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PRCXEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  ^^'^    CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Yre(//ie«daj^  June  5,  n%5 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  may  we  learn  to  use  our 
words  as  vehicles  of  understanding 
and  not  as  weapons  that  injure  or 
cause  hurt.  May  good  intentions  give 
rise  to  words  of  praise,  support,  and 
concern  and  may  the  cause  of  Justice 
give  rise  to  words  of  correction  and 
judgment  so  to  better  serve  the 
common  good.  Help  us,  O  God,  to  see 
how  our  good  words  may  express  our 
gratitude  to  You  for  this  new  day  and 
our  words  to  each  other  may  bring 
trust  and  appreciation.  In  Your  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


There  is  still  much  to  be  done  about 
public  knowledge  in  this  area. 

The  Democrats  have  their  own  polls. 
But  the  Times/CBS  poll  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  excellent  barometer  of 
American  opinion. 

So,  much  work  remains  to  be  done. 
But  one  thing  is  clear 

An  overwhelming  OAjority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua. 


June  13,  1985.  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare recesses,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
in  Joint  meeting  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  appr^ed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SURFACE  TRANSPOR- 
TATION OP  COBOilTTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  be  permitted  to  sit 
today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICANS  SUPPORT  AID  TO 
THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  published 
the  results  of  a  Times/CBS  News  poll 
on  attitudes  about  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  the  poll 
says  about  sending  food  and  medi- 
cine—humanitarian relief —to  the  Con- 
tras:  I  quote: 

Moreover,  62  percent  of  all  those  polled— 
and  even  49  percent  of  those  who  said  the 
United  States  should  not  help  to  overthrow 
the  Nicaraguan  Government— said  they  sup- 
ported sending  food  and  medicine  to  the 
rebels .  .  . 

That's  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  62  percent 
of  the  American  people  agree  with  the 
amendment  we  will  offer  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill,  giving 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 


PteRMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTT- 
TEE  ON  AVIA-nON  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTA-nON  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aviation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
Juaie  8, 1985.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON 

THURSDAY  JUNE  13,  1985 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thftt  it  may  be 
in  order  at  any  time  on  Thursday, 


iSlTPREME  COURT  ERRORS  IN 
SCHOOL  PRAYER  DECISION 

(lor.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEBflETYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  Supreme  Court  ruling 
striking  down  an  Alabama  law  on 
school  prayer  reinforces  the  need  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  permit 
prayer  in  public  schools.  It  is  clear 
that  the  Court  will  not  correct  deci- 
sions which  have  had  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  right  of  those  who  believe  in 
one  Nation  under  God. 

The  Alabama  law  required  a 
moment  of  silence  or  prayer  each  day. 
The  Court  majority  took  the  view  that 
"The  first  amendment  embraces  the 
right  to  select  any  religious  faith  or 
none  at  all."  The  problem  is  that  the 
majority  persists  in  bending  over  back- 
ward for  those  who  select  "none  at 
all"  without  duie  consideration  fcH* 
those  who  espouse  religious  faith. 

The  Chief  Justice  correctly  pointed 
out  in  his  dissent  that  it  was  "ironic, 
perhaps  even  bizarre"  that  the  session 
of  the  Court  which  announced  the  de- 
cision began  with  a  prayer,  as  do  our 
daily  sessions  in  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights.  I  call  upon  our  chairman  to 
schedule  prompt  hearings  on  pending 
school  prayer  proposals. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  IS 
WISE,  JUST,  AND  COURAGEOUS 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


D  This  symtml  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  syml>ol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the^  floor. 
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the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled,  in  Wallace  versus  Jaffree,  that  a 
State  law  which  allowed  "meditation 
or  voluntary  prayer"  violates  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  made  a  learned 
decision  to  avoid  subtle  erosion  of  the 
fundamental  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  religion. 

The  Court  found  that  the  Alabama 
law  was  one  of  three  statutes  passed 
by  the  State  legislature  to  get  prayer 
back  ,into  the  classroom.  Lower  courts 
had  already  decided  that  a  spoken 
prayer  law  was  unconstitutional,  but 
that  a  meditation  law  was  acceptable. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  believe  that 
we  must  also  take  note  of  what  the 
Court  did  not  say.  The  Court  did  not 
rule  that  all  moment  of  silence  plans 
are  imconstitutional.  The  Court  noted 
that  silent  voluntary  prayer  was  not 
prohibited  by  the  law.  Only  those  laws 
or  policies  which  encourage  prayer  or 
which  have  no  secular  purpose  were 
affected  by  yesterday's  ruling.  The 
Court  found  that  the  Alabama  statute 
was  designed  only  for  bringing  volun- 
tary prayer  back  into  the  classroom 
and  that  it  had  no  secular  purpose. 
This,  I  agree,  is  not  constitutional. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must 
reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  demands 
that  emerged  yesterday  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  prayer 
back  in  the  public  schools.  The  Court 
did  not  break  new  groimd  yesterday, 
but  merely  set  forth  the  fundamental 
-proposition:  that  government  sponsor- 
ship or  encouragement  of  prayer 
cannot  pass  constitutional  muster. 
The  Court's  decision  in  Jaffree  merely 
upheld  the  law  as  we  have  luiown  it 
for  over  20  years.  It  was  a  wise.  Just, 
and  courageous  decision  by  ^the  Su- 
preme Court. 


D  1210 

FUNDING  FOR  HOSPITAI^  AND 
SCHCK>LS,  NOT  GUNS  AND  BUL- 
LETS 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thought  it  was  appropriate  to  re- 
spond to  the  minority  leader's  state- 
ments this  morning  with  respect  to 
what  it  is  that  the  American  people 
actually  believe  and  desire  pertinent 
to  our  overall  policies  as  a  nation 
toward  Central  America. 

The  minority  leader  pointed  out 
that  the  Americans  want  to  support, 
with  humanitarian  aid,  the  rebels  in 
Nicaragua.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  American  people,  being  a  compas- 
sionate people,  want  very  much  to  sup- 
port all  democratic  governments  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  that 


indeed  o|ir  policies  as  a  nation  need  to 
be  bettef  spelled  out. 

Whate^rer  happened  to  the  Kissinger 
Commission  Report?  I  would  hope 
that  aft^  we  visit  once  again  the  issue 
of  aid  or  not  to  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  regardless  of  its  outcome,  this 
House  will  see  to  it  that  we  propose 
funding  for  hospitals  and  schools 
rather  t^an  Just  guns  and  bullets  for 
the  entire  region,  which  will  indeed 
make  our  Nation  more  secure. 


June  5,  1985 
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CONGRESS  SHOULD  PUT  ITSELF 
UNDEB  THE  SAME  LAWS  THAT 
WE  IMPOSE  UPON  OTHERS 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  ber  remarlcs.) 

Mrs.  N  ARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recei  tly  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  pi  otect  every  congressional  em- 
ployee o^m  employment  discrimina- 
tion. AS'  my  colleagues  know,  when 
Congress  outlawed  that  sort  of  dis- 
crimination, we  exempted  oiuselves 
from  th^  law. 

Todayj  my  colleague  from  Colorado, 
the  genUewoman,  will  introduce  legis- 
lation aiming  also  to  remove  dlsoimi- 
nation.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  such  legislation.  It  seems  unusual  to 
talk  about  Nicaragua  and  then  to  find 
out  that  we  ourselves  here  are  still  dis- 
criminating. So  perhaps  we  should  re- 
member What  James  Madison  said: 

The  Hopise  of  Representatives  can  make 
no  law  wUlch  will  not  have  its  full  operation 
on  themselves  and  their  friends,  as  well  as 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  society.  This  has 
always  been  deemed  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  by  which  human  policy  can  connect 
the  ruler^  and  the  people  together.  It  cre- 
ates between  them  that  communion  of  in- 
terests and  sympathy  of  sentiments  of 
which  few  governments  tiave  furnished  ex- 
amples; tout  without  which  every  govern- 
ment degenerates  Into  tyranny.  If  it  be 
asked  what  is  to  restrain  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  making  legal  discrimina- 
tions In  favor  of  themselves  and  a  particular 
class  of  s^ety?  I  answer,  the  genius  of  the 
whole  syftem.  *  *  *  (and)  a  spirit  which 
nourishea  freedom,  and  in  return  is  nour- 
ished by  ft. 

If  ttiis  fpirit  shall  ever  be  so  far  debased 
as  to  tolerate  a  law  not  obligatory  on  the 
Legislature  as  well  as  on  the  people,  the 
people  will  be  prepared  to  tolerate  anything 
but  liberty. 

I  ask  the  Congress  to  please  move  to 
put  ourselves  imder  the  same  laws  we 
impose  upon  others. 


CENTI^AL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
I  REALITY 

(Mr.  0ONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  p^-mission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mmute.) 

Mr.  (jONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  there  you  go  aan^- 

Once  again  you  are  calling  for  aid  to 
the  so-dalled  Contras  of  Nicaragua- 
only  thK  time,  the  President  is  calling 
it    hunnnitarian    aid.    One    has    to 


wonder  do  terrorists  qualify  for  hu- 
manitarian a  d?  After  all,  numerous 
and  credible  reports  suggest  that  the 
Contras  recruit  many  soldiers  by  kid- 
naping young  men  and  even  boys;  that 
they  routinely  abuse  ahd  torture  civil- 
ians, and  that  rape  is  a  favorite  activi- 
ty of  these  so-called  fighters. 

President  Heagan  would  define  hu; 
manitarian  a)d  as  anything  short  of 
guns  and  bullets.  But  the  effect  would 
be  to  build  the  military  strength  of 
the  Contras,  who  would  thus  be  freed 
to, buy  more  iguns  and  bullets.  There 
te^  those  of  my  colleagues  who  insist 
that  they  can  tie  enough  strings  to  the 
aid  to  be  suire  that  it  does  not  end  up 
in  promoting  violence,  but  how  can 
this  be  effective?  After  all.  the  Con- 
tras were  forined  and  are  maintained 
as  a  force  dedicated  to  violence.  The 
logic  is  like  proclaiming  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Hells  Angels.  The  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  organisation  is  in  no  way  affect- 
ed or  altered  by  the  character  of  the 
aid  it  gets,      j 

Who  trustsi  the  Contras?  Certainly 
not  Hondiu-as,  which  has  acted  as 
their  uneasy  host.  Indeed.  Honduras 
in  recent  we^ks  has  moved  the  Con- 
tras away  from  the  border  area,  be- 
cause that  Oovemment  doesn't  want 
the  Contras  to  provoke  an  outright 
confrontation  and  possible  war  with 
Nicaragua.  In  short,  the  Contras  are 
considered  even  by  Honduras  to  be  a 
dangerous  nuisance,  if  not  worse. 

And  what  about  Nlcar%guans?  How 
many  NicaraBuan  village  have  wel- 
comed the  Contras  with  open  arms 
and  glad  shauts  of  Joy?  Do  Nicara- 
guans  want  ithese  so-called  freedom 
fighters?  Tht^re  is  not  a  shred  of  evi- 
dence that  tl^ey  do.  These  are  not  the 
representatives  of  a  people  yearning 
for  liberatioi^  they  are  more  like  the 
representative  of  a  regime  that  50,000 
Nicaraguans  died  to  tie  rid  of. 

Certainly  ne  don't  like  the  Sandinis- 
tas. But  our!  support  of  the  Contras 
has  done  mope  than  anything  else  to 
strengthen  the  Sandinistas  and  drive 
out  any  moderate  opposition.  And  It  is 
illogical  andl  self-defeating  to  think 
that  Ronald  Reagan  sees  so-called  hu- 
manitarian afd  as  anything  more  than 
a  backdoor  way  to  continue  financing 
the  Contras.' Those  who  are  tempted 
to  support  ikumanltarian  aid  should 
remember  tl^at  the  President's  pur- 
pose is  to  gei  out  of  conference  some- 
thing altogether  different,  including 
outright  military  aid,  if  he  can.  To 
support  so-<^ed  humanitarian  aid 
would  be  to  oontlnue  a  policy  that  has 
been   a  misguided   failure   from   the 

start:  pc lly  catastrophic,  morally 

indefensible,  bnd  totally  counterpro- 
ductive. 


THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  ARE  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  STOPPING  COM- 
MUNISM 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  gjlven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would , 
like  to  congratulate  the  minoHty 
leader  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
-the  House  that  62  percent  of  the 
Afnerican  people  do  in  fact  support 
thymanitarian-  aid  to  the  freedom 
jfighters  in  Nicaragua.  I  am  not  at  all 
st|rprised  to  hear  the  Democrats  get 
tip  on  several  occasions  now  already 
trying  to  refute  that  particular  side  Of 
the  equation. 

.  What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  you  are 
gotoig  to  do  something  about  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua.  We  keep  hearing 
them  descritied  as  Sandinistas.  That  is 
because  too  many  Democrats  do  not 
want  to  face  the  facts:  SfJe  are  dealing 
with  .Nicaraguan  Communists.  There 
is  a  Communist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Every  time  that  you  suggest  that  we 
do  not  do  something  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism  in  Cenral  Amer- 
ica, you  are  in  fact  supporting  the 
Communist  government  in  Nicaragua. 
The  minority  leader  has  pointed  out 
that  the  American  people  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
adversary  there,  and  that  they  are  l>e- 
ginning  to  understand  that  we  ought 
to  be  providing  them  with  at  least  hu- 
manitarian help. 

The  Democrats,  to  a  man,  so  far 
today  in  this  well,  have  suggested  oth- 
erwise; that  we  ought  not  be  supplying 
the  help  that  the  freedom  fighters 
need  to  stop  communism  in  Nicaragua. 
I  think  the  American  people  are  on 
the  side  of  stopping  commuinism  and 
they  will  support  exactly  what  the  mi- 
nority leader  was  talking  about. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST:  TAX 
REFORM 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  finally, 
our  Government  is  seriously  address- 
ing a  tax  reform  program  that  will, 
hopefully,  produce  a  tax  system  that 
is  just  and  equitable.  Such  reform  is 
long  overdue.  Our  present  tax  system 
is  riddled  with  exceptions,  exemptions, 
exclusions  and  every  other  device  fa- 
miliar to  specialists  in  the  fields  of  ac- 
counting and  law.  Sadly,  most  are  de- 
vices that  produce  advantages  for 
some  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many, 
and  to  the  detriment  of  us  all. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  our  Government 
and  its  institutions— the  bastions  of 
justice  and  equality,  and  of  openness 
and  inclusion— have  allowed  our  tax 
system  to  become  too  exclusively  a 


domain  of  self-interest  at  the  expense 
of  the  public  interest.  Our  tax  reform 
program  must  insist  that  the  common 
burden  t>e  shouldered  commonly. 
Through  these  reforms,  we  must  dem- 
onstrate that  private  wealth  and 
power  do  not  deserve  public  privilege 
and  advantage.  Our  reforms  must 
clearly  signal  special  interests  and 
their  hired  lobbyists  that  the  tax 
system  is  no  longer  available  for  their 
private  use  and  abuse,  exempt  from 
scrutiny  and  public  accountability. 

The  American  public  has  become 
discouraged  and  frustrated,  to  state  it 
mildly;  more  accurately,  it  has  become 
resentful,  bitter,  and  sometimes  out- 
raged. Resentful  when  wage  earners  - 
see  the  money  withheld  from  their 
paychecks  in  order  to  fuel  the  machin- 
ery of  Government;  bitter  when  they 
learn  that  loopholes  have  allowed  the 
very  wealthy,  major  corporations,  and 
unscrupulous  defense  contractors  to 
legally  escape  tax  liability;  and  out- 
raged when,  even  worse,  they  bilk  the 
Public  Treasury  for  personal  and  cor- 
porate gttin. 

No  one  likes  being  taken  advantage 
of.  The  American  public  Imows  it  is 
being  ripped  off,  and  it  is  fe^  up. 
Reform  is  demanded,  but  it  must  be 
true  reform— not  Just  another  tinker- 
ing that  holds  only  false  hopes  for  the 
public  while  privately  assuring  the 
powerful  lobbies  that  business  will  be 
as  usual. 

True  tax  reform,  indeed,  should  in- 
clude tax  simplification.  Not  only  in 
the  format  of  the  tax  forms,  but  a 
reform  built  on  the  simple  reality  that 
Big  Oil  and  Big  Business,  and  all  those 
who  wield  money,  power,  and  influ- 
ence in  the  governmental  process,  do 
their  fair  share.  Enough  of  the  maneu- 
vers, the  ploys,  and  deceptions.  Tax 
reform— yes!  Tax  simplification— yes! 
But  let  it  be  done  equitably  and  hon- 
estly with  the  American  public  as  the 
sole  special  interest,  and  with  restor- 
ing the  people's  confidence  in  our  tax 
system  as  the  ultimate  goal. 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
SANCmONS 

(Mr.  GX7NDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlES  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  complete  these  1-minutes 
today  we  are  going  to  go  on  to  the 
South  Africa  sanction  bill,  and  as  we 
do  we  are  going  to  consider  three  dif- 
ferent substitutes. 

As  we  begin  that  process,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  on  "The  South  African 
Sanctions."  I  would  like  to  read  some 
of  the  elements  from  that.  First  of  all, 
it  says: 


As  a  result  of  this  seeming  burden  of  con- 
sistency, the  House  may  approve  for  the' 
first  time,  on  Thursday,  a  package  of  eco- 
nomic restrictions  against  the.  practitioners 
of  apartheid.  If  ttutt  hM>pens.  it  will  'be  a 
mistake.  .  * 

■  They  go  on: 

But  there  is  a  serious,  respectable,  non- 
racist  case  against  immediate  sanctions.  It  is 
that  the  country's  economy  is  its  most  effec-° 
tive  engine  of  social  transformation,  compel- 
ling whites  to  grant  blacks  prectely  the ' 
training  and  education,  the  livelihood  and 
personal  rewards,  the  choices  of  where  to 
live  and  work,  the  associations  and  organiza- 
tions, the  sense  of  their  own  power  and  com- 
munity. .  . 

'  Finally: 

• 

The  legislation  Is  widely  seen,  by  Demo- 
crats, as  a  rebuke  to  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's policy  of  constructive  engagement. 
That  it  would  be.  But  it  would  be  a  poorly 
aimed  rebuke.  The  type  of  engagement  that 
widens  blacks'  economic  advantages  an^ 
openings  is  the  good  kind. 

With  that,  I  encourage  Members  to 
consider  my  substitute  when  we  con- 
sider the  substitutes  and  the  issue  of 
sanctions  on  South  Africa  later  this 
afternoon. 


USE  WHAT  ^fk   HAVE  TO  HELP 
PEOPLE  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA  1 
WHO  NEED  HELP  THE  MOST     * 

(Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  piermission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remaite.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  object  once  again  to 
the  notion  that  some  express  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  that  if  you  do 
not  support  this  President  and  his 
policies  in  Central  America,  somehow 
you  are  supporting  the  Commtmists. 

That  is  outrageous,  absolutely  outra- 
geous. First  of  all,  they  grossly  distort 
the  threat.  Second,  they  apply  an  in- 
appropriate remedy  and  say  if  you  do 
not  support  the  int^ipropriate  remedy, 
you  subport  the  Communists.  * 

I  thhik  that  is  Just  outrageous.  The 
fact  is,  I  have  been  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. There  are  people  down  there 
himgry.  I  have  seen  kids  starving  in 
Central  America.  Hungry  people  need 
something  to  eat.  Sick  people  need 
medicine.  Illiterate  people  need  educa- 
tion. 

This  country  can  provide  what  that 
region  needs.  We  have  people  who  are 
preoccupied  with  things  that  explode, 
and  if  we  are  not  send^  a  gun  they 
are  not  satisfied.  What  we  ought  to  do 
is  worry  about  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism all  around  this  world,  including 
Central  America,  but  you  worry  about 
it.  in  my  opinion,  by  fashioning  the 
right  iLlnd  of  foreign  policy  that  gives 
help  to  the  right  people. 

Opposing  this  President's  policies  in 
Central  America,  in  my  Judgment,  rep- 
resents the  right  direction  to  solve  this 
country's  best  interest  and  also  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  who  live  in 
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that  region.  Let  us  use  what  we  have 
to  use  best— food,  education,  medi- 
cine—to  help  people,  who  need  help 
the  most. 


EVERGREEN  MEMORY  GARDENS 
CEREMONY 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mx.  Spealier.  recently. 
I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  U.S.  Congress  at  a  dedication 
service  in  Reidsville.  NC. 

At  Evergreen  Memory  Gardens,  a 
bronze  memorial  to  the  Bfanlla  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  and  Memorial  from 
World  War  n.  plus  a  bronze  memorial 
to  the  eight  World  War  I  American 
military  cemeteries  on  foreign  soil, 
were  officially  dedicated. 

This  was  the  14th  and  last  dedica- 
tion ceremony  held  at  Evergreen 
Memory  Gardens.  Now,  all  of  our  mili- 
tary dead  on  foreii^  soil  have  been 
honored  there. 

These  dedications  of  bronze  memori- 
als were  the  result  of  the  dedicated 
work  of  a  true  patriot,  Mr.  Les  £>aly. 

We  are  extremely  fortunate  to  live 
in  a  country  that  can  produce  men  of 
Mr.  Daly's  stature. 

The  bronze  plaques  at  Evergreen 
Memory  Gardens  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder of  those  Americans  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  for  freedom. 


ELEXmON  OF  MEMBER  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
and  by  direction  of  the  caucus,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  185) 
designating  membership  on  a  standing 
committee  of  the  House,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  r«ad  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RIS.18S 
Resolved,  That  John  Bryant.  Texas,  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  elected  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  SANDINISTAS  ARE 
COMMUNISTS 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
interesting  in  this  debate  on  Nicara- 
giUL  that  on  one  hand  we  have  Yasser 
Arafat  and  his  group.  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meini, we  have  Muammar  Qadhafi  of 
Libya,  the  Russians,  the  Cubans,  Bul- 
gariaiffi.  North  Koreans,  all  supplying 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  answer  is.  "they 
are  not  Communists."  The  Sandlnista 


government  is.  in  fact.  Communist. 
They  are  supported  by  radicals.  They 
are.  in  fact.  Marxist-Leninists,  cfearly 
and  simply. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  willlhe 
gentlemai  yield? 

Mr.  SII47ANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding,  because  I  think  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  valid  point. 

The  point  that  this  gentleman  made 
earlier  in  the  weU  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Nidutiguan  Communists.  The 
question  fc  whether  or  not.  In  provid- 
ing the  humanitarian  aid  that  we  all 
want,  we  provide  it  to  freedom  fighters 
who  are  on  our  side,  or  whether  we 
provide  it  to  the  Communists. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  want  to  be  in 
a  position  on  the  House  floor  of  sug- 
gesting tkat  the  way  in  which  you 
should  ap|}roach  the  problem  in  Nica- 
ragua is  tto  provide  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  to  1  the  Communists  in  Nicara- 
gua; rath^,  I  think  we  ought  to  go  the 
direction  that  the  minority  leader  sug- 
gests: thai  what  we  ought  to  be  doing 
is  suppljritig  some  money  to  the  free- 
dom fighters,  the  people  who  are  on 
our  side  Iq  Nicaragua. 

Far  betjter  that  we  do  that.  Far 
better  thilt  we  do  that  than  move  in 
the  dlrecuon  that  seems  to  be  suggest- 
ed here,  ttiat  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  where  we  ought 
to  place  our  help. 

No,  I  do  not  think  the  American  tax- 
payers want  to  see  their  tax  dollars 
going  to  Nicaraguan  Communists. 
They  want  to  see  them  going  to  the 
democratic  opposition  within  that 
country. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota,  hb. 
Speaker,_^  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Sn.- 
JAMDER]  his  expired. 
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ment  in  the  n  tture  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  g«  ntleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  SnjAifDE*].  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Siuamser]  had  30  min- 
utes of  debate jTemalning  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpc] 
had  30  minute^  of  debate  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  MichiganUMr.  Siuaiidkr]. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  myself  such  amount  of  time  as  I 
may  consume.  ] 

I  thank  the  ^hair  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  the  Members  my 
views  about  the  Siljander  substitute 
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dealing  with 
South  Africa. 

No.  1,  the  coi 
are    appalling| 
blacks  have 
have  been  1 
UDP— vlolencel 


le  apartheid  issue  in 


iditions  in  South  Africa 
Three  hundred-plus 
killed  in  riots,  blacks 
blacks— Azapo  versus 
Over  88  blacks  have 
been  killed  by  lone  another  in  political 
violence.  White  police  have  been 
mowing  down  protesters  inadvertently. 
Over  250  blacks  have  been  klUed  by 
white  police.  They  pass  laws,  the 
homeland  poliey,  influx  control,  deten- 
tion laws,  prohibition  of  f  uU  black  par- 
ticipation in  tl^  political  system— they 
still  exist.  Thdy  have  not  changed  at 
aU.  T 

But  I  think  it  would  be  Interesting  to 
look  at  specifically  why  the  protests 
are  now  taking  place  in  South  Africa. 
From  my  receat  visit  in  South  Africa, 
I  have  found  that  the  riots  are  not  for 
disinvestment  or  banning  new  busi- 
ness; the  riot^  are  not  for  banning 
bank  loans,  Kiiugerrands.  or  computer 
sales  to  the  Government.  The  protests 
do  not  take  the  form  of  general  strikes 
by  blacks  to  shut  down  their  own 
pressure  on  the  Gov- 
people  in  South  Africa 
to  sacrifice  their 
The  riots  and  the 
protests  are  to  create  an  equality  in 
Justice  and  in  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical life.  Thlt  is  what  the  riots  are 
all  about.  | 


economy  to  pi 
emment.  Blacl 
have  not  been 
Jobs  for  p: 
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ANTI-A|»ARTHEID  ACTT  OF  1985        ,  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House  ^  ***°y  ^^'^^  ?outh  Africans  are  riot 

ing  because  of  linemplojrment.  Rioting 
is  not  a  problem  in  Soweto,  the  scene 
of  the  1976  unrest,  that  shocked  the 
world.  Instead,  the  rioting  and  killings 
are  occurring  jin  the  Port  Elizabeth 
area  where  unemployment  is  a  serious 
fact  of  life.  The  riots  are  taking  shape 
because  of  demands  and  concerns 
about  Jobs,  hoiising,  and  food  on  the 
table. 

Recognizing  kome  of  these  realities, 
the  k%  questipn  is.  how  should  U.S. 
policy  respond  to  the  current  situation 
in  the  South  Ajfrican  Government  and 
the  black  community  in  South  Africa? 
How  can  we  best  help  in  influencing 
and  securing  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
the  black  majority  that  is  so  utterly 
oppressed  in  tl  at  society?  I  would  like 
to  read  a  quots  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther 


Resolution  174  and  rule  XXIH.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  [the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  ihe  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  1460. 
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Of  Titt  COMMITTEB  OP  TRK  WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1460)  to  express  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  to  the 
system  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  de  la 
Garza  in  tlie  chair. 

The  Clefk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
CI  AIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 


The 

mittee  of 

June  4,  1985,  pending  was  an  amend-    King.  He  said: 


The  ultimate  measure  of  a  man  la  not 
where  be  stands  in  moments  of  comfort  or 
convenience  but  where  he  stands  in  times  of 
challenge  and  controversy.  The  true  neigh- 
bor will  risk  his  position,  his  prestige,  and 
even  his  life  for  the  welfare  of  others.  In 
dangerous  valleys  and  hazardous  pathways, 
he  will  lift  some  bruised  and  beaten  brother 
to  a  higher  and  more  noble  life. 

I  think  the  quo^of  the  late  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  is  quite  clear. 
While  conditions  have  not  changed  in 
South  Africa  there  is  an  important  or- 
ganic, dynamic  change  happening  in 
another  area,  especially  when  one 
places  this  change  in  the  context  of 
South  Africa  itself.  There  is.  in  fact  a 
change  of  attitude  amongst  the  white 
ruling  minority.  The  rhetoric  of  the 
last  6  months,  by  the  President  and 
other  leaders  is  a  180-degree  shift 
from  Just  6  months  ago.  To  hear  Presi- 
dent Botha  suggest  that  blacks  should 
be  involved  fully  in  the  political  proc- 
ess is  in  itself  a  remarkable  admission 
that  conditions  in  that  country  need 
to  be  changed. 

The  radical  rightwing  white  Afrikan- 
ner  fringe  element  that  ruled  for  29 
years,  is  no  longer  in  power.  There  is  a 
refdity  that  has  hit  the  white  ruling 
minority.  There  is  an  obvious  econom- 
ic reality  that  seems  to  be  surfacing. 
That  reality  is— apartheid  must  die. 

Three-quarters  of  the  work  force  is 
black.  One-half  of  the  skilled  work 
force  is  black.  Trade  and  labor  union 
Influence  Is  growing  substantially. 
Apartheid  is  an  expensive  system  to 
maintain  by  the  Government  from  a 
very  practical,  pragmatic  dollars-and- 
cents  point  of  view.  In  1985.  for  exam- 
ple, to  keep  up  the  homelands  and 
control  of  Namibia,  the  Government 
budget  increased  27  i>ercent.  They  re- 
alize that  they  cannot  continue  this 
policy,  at  least  economically.  Industri- 
alization, coupled  with  growing  inter- 
national and  internal  domestic  pres- 
sure, has  forced  this  change  of  atti- 
tude. 

Whites  cannot  exist  in  South  Africa 
alone.  That  is  Just  reality.  Colin  Eglin. 
who  is  a  P.P.P.  member  of  the  South 
African  Parliament  and  who  is  on 
record  as  a  strong  opponent  of  the 
apartheid  system,  says  this: 

It  is  these  forces  thl»t  are  helping  create 
economic  muscle  for  ttlack  South  Africans, 
so  that  bladu  are  in  austronger  position  to 
bargain  for  their  rightsHUid  fight  for  their 
liberation.  It  is  these  forces  that  promote 
peaceful  forces  from  within  South  Africa 
that  must  be  strengthened  and  must  be  en- 
couraged. 

Is  it  not  interesting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  is  in  the  process 
of  repealing  the  Mixed  Marriages  and 
Morality  Acts?  In  themselves  they  are 
small  steps,  and  they  are  meaningless 
in  terms  of  changing  the  conditions  of 
blacks  in  South  Africa.  And  I  agree  to 
that. 
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I  agree  to  that,  but  they  are  signifi- 
cant in  the  attitude  of  the  white  lead- 


ers, who  by  virtue  of  their  support  of 
the  elimination  of  Mixed  Marriages 
Act  and  Immorality  Act,  are  saying 
that  yes,  apartheid  is  immoral.  They 
are  saying  that  the  process  of  apart- 
heid is  wrong  and  needs  to  be  changed. 
On  the  table,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  the  President 
-has  put  the  Group  Area  Act.  influx 
control  and  detention  laws. 

Now.  they  are  on  the  table,  but  they 
have  not  changed  yet.  So  our  policy 
needs  to  be  directed  at  how  can  we 
help  accelerate  the  attitude  and  trans- 
late that  into  practical  changes. 

Job  reservation  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed. The  temporary  work  force 
status  of  blacks  to  permanents  have 
been  changed.  These  things  cannot  be 
ignored  in  terms  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

I  want  to  repeat,  Ijecause  the  last 
time  I  presented  this  argimient,  it  did 
not  seem  to  sink  in.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  these  in  themselves  are  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  condition  of 
blacks.  I  do  not  think  so  and  never 
suggested  they  would  be;  however, 
they  are  significant  in  the  admittance 
of  the  white  South  African  leadership 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  absolutely, 
unequivocally  wrong. 

Colin  Eglin  also  said: 

A  greater  sharing  in  social  benefits,  eco- 
nomic opportunities,  even  political  power, 
are  consistently  taking  place.  I  share  with 
my  fellow  South  Africans  the  frustration, 
however,  at  the  slowness  and  the  uneven- 
ness  of  the  pace  at  which  these  changes  are 
taldng  place. 

I  agree  with  him.  It  is  too  slow,  too 
little,  and  too  late. 

So  the  question  really  ought  to  be  in 
our  policy,  how  do  we  accelerate  and 
help  effectively  change  the  attitude 
into  practical  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions? 

Adlai  Stevenson  once  said: 

VIThen  some  people  see  darlcness.  they 
curse.  Others  will  light  a  candle. 

The  whites  dominate  blacks  and 
some  answer  that  to,  more  cursing  will 
change  this  horrid  darkness.  Our 
choice  is  either  to  raise  up  blaclu  or 
reduce  both  blacks  and  whites  to 
rubble  heaps. . 

My  vision  is  to  build  a  cathedral  for 
the  blacks  to  match  the  cathedral  of 
the  whites  in  that  country.  That  is  my 
hope  and  my  vision,  not  to  reduce  the 
total  society  to  equal  rubble  heaps,  as 
in  the  neighboring  country  of  Mozam- 
bique, but  rather  to  build  up,  to  en- 
courage and  bring  blacks  and  whites 
up  to  equal  levels,  not  down  to  respec- 
tive lower  levels. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  said: 

We  will  never  have  peace  in  the  world 
until  men  everywhere  recognize  the  ends 
are  not  cut  off  from  the  means,  because  the 
means  represent  the  ideal  in  the  malting  of 
the  end  process.  Ultimately,  you  can't  reach 
goods  ends  through  evil  means,  because  the 
means  represent  the  seed  and  the  end  repre- 
sents the  tree. 


I  would  submit  to  the  Members  that 
by  opposing  the  Siljander  substitute, 
what  we  are  really  sasing  is  that  we  do 
not  want  American  business  in  South 
Africa  to  continue  to  pursue  equal 
racial  policies. 

At  least  the  sutistitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  lUx.  Dkllums]  is 
intellectually  honest.  He  is  not  saying 
that  we  should  encourage  business 
that  is  in  South  Africa  to  pursue  equal 
racial  policies.  What  he  is>  saying  is 
that  we  should  not  have  any  business 
in  South  Africa.  We  should  sever  our- 
selves completely  from  a  racist  system. 

While  I  disagr^  with  the  gentle- 
man, my  good  friend  from  California, 
I  must  say  to  the  rest  of  the  member- 
ship that  versus  another  substitute, 
his  is  intellectually  honest  and  up 
front  with  what  he  wants  to  do. 

The  Gray  bill  does  nothing  in  terms 
of  existing  business  in  South  Africa. 
What  does  it  do  to  existing  business  to 
help  contribute  to  change? 

My  substitute  puts  a  sanction  on  ex- 
isting business,  where  Gray  does  noth- 
ing. 

The  Siljander  substitute  says  that  a 
business  cannot  exist  in  South  Africa 
tmless  it  signs  the  Sullivan  principles 
in  full,  the  newest  version  of  the  prin- 
ciples; and  lobby,  promote,  spend,  and 
encourage  change  for  the  blacks  in 
that  society. 

Existing  business  is  not  let  off  scot- 
free  either.  They  must  subscribe  to 
the  Sullivan  principles  also. 

Leon  Sullivan  said  in  a  recent  op  ed 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  by  these 
principles,  the  Sullivan  'principles, 
along  with  other  forces,  must  be 
pushed  more  than  ever  before  to  help 
speed  up  the  far  too  gradual  move- 
ment toward  fundamental  reform,  and 
this  is  why  I  am  proposing  immediate- 
ly that  present  business  in  South 
Africa.  U.S.  business,  should  conform 
to  the  Sullivan  principles. 

Some  will  respond,  well,  we  are  for 
the  Sullivan  principles,  but  later  on  at 
another  date  we  will  will  introduce  a 
bill  making  Sullivan  mandatory  for 
new  and  existing  business. 

Gray  now  and  Sullivan  later  are  not 
compatible,  because  if  we  ban  new 
business  initially,  that  prohibits 
present  business  from  retooling,  from 
modernizing,  and  expanding;  essential- 
ly putting  them  under  a  state  of  siege. 
It  will  mean  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  effectively  compete  in  the  interna- 
tional markets. 

Do  you  think  that  those  signatories 
to  the  Sullivan  principles  who  have 
contributed  over  $100  million  since 
1977  and  tens  of  thousands  of  corpo- 
rate hours  for  employees  to  learn,  to 
educate,  to  train  for  upward  mobility 
and  management,  do  you  really  think 
that  with  the  economic  pressures  that 
banning  new  business,  they  could  con- 
tinue to  comply  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples? 
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There  would  be  an  avalanche  of 
those  that  were  signatories  that  would 
become  former  signatories  as  they 
drop  their  compliance. 

Congressman  Wolpe  was  concerned 
that  present  businesses  in  South 
Africa.  U.S.  businesses  who  had  signed 
Sullivan  are  not  fully  conforming. 
That  is  a  legitimate  concern. 

I  advocate,  however,  with  H.R.  1460 
now  and  mandatory  Sullivan  later,  no 
one  will  become  a  signatory.  They  will 
all  simply  choose  to  leave. 

I  thinlc  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
proponents  of  the  Gray  approach, 
some  of  them,  should  admit  what  they 
are  really  up  to  and  be  honest  like  the 
DeUums  biU  is  honest. 

What  we  are  suggesting  with  Gray 
now  and  mandatory  Sullivan  later  is 
total  disinvestment  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  is  a  disinvestment  scenario,  not 
only  of  new  business,  but  of  existing 
business  as  well.  It  puts  them  in  an  un- 
tenable position. 

Besides  the  125,000  employees  of 
U.8.  firms  that  are  Sullivan  signato- 
ries. 77.000  of  which  Mr.  Gray  men- 
tioned were  blacks.  Sullivan  himself 
estimates  that  nearly  1  million,  mostly 
blacks,  work  in  South  Africa  for  South 
African  firms;  that  because  of  U.S. 
business  leadership  have  signed  the 
Sullivan  principles  themselves;  if  we 
wash  our  hands,  cut  and  run,  what  will 
become  of  those  1  million  mostly  black 
workers  that  are  now  under  desegrega- 
tion of  the  workplace  and  upward  mo- 
bility? 

We  should  use  the  economic  might 
of  the  United  States  to  literally  de- 
clare war  on  apartheid,  not  to  cut  and 
nm.  We  should  stay  and  fight  for  the 
fortunes  of  all  blacks  in  South  Africa. 

Now.  how  do  we  deal  with  new  busi- 
ness? Well,  the  Gray  bill  simply  bans 
all  new  business.  It  is  a  sanction. 

We  also  ban  new  business,  unless 
new  business  is  willing  to  conform  to 
the  Sullivan  principles;  and  unless  new 
business  is  willing  to  contribute  to 
positive  change  for  blacks  in  that 
country. 

What  are  the  ideas  embodying  H.R. 
1460  that  help  build  a  visionary  cathe- 
dral for  blacks?  What  positive  influ- 
ence is  in  H.R.  1460.  by  any  remote 
stretch  of  the  imagination? 

I  believe  that  the  Siljander  substi- 
tute goes  much  further  than  H.R. 
1460.  It  deals  with  existing  business.  It 
also  deals  with  new  business.  It  applies 
sanctions  unless  there  is  positive 
change,  rather  than  purely  being  puni- 
tive. 

Leon  Sullivan  says  that  Congress 
should  make  the  newly  toughened 
principles  mandatory,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

If  you  look  up  the  word  sanctions  in 
Webster's  Dictionary,  it  means  using 
force  to  influence  change.  I  think  Sul- 
livan compliance  is  a  direct  attack  on 
the  South  African  Government.  It  is  a 


direct  sanction  against  the  institution 
of  apartheid. 

I  thinld  we  should  use  our  influence 
to  advance  the  black  cause  and  not  to 
destroy  it 

I  nOiik  an  important  question 
should  be  how  do  we  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure? How  do  we  accelerate  the  pres- 
sure toward  change  in  South  Africa?  I 
have  been  advocating  a  Marshall  plan 
for  South  Africa.  The  Siljander  substi- 
tute creates  a  human  rights  fimd  to 
help  black  hiunan  rights  causes. 
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The  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, is  given  $1.5  million  to  assist 
democratic  development,  and  $15  mil- 
lion for  jblack  scholarships.  We  also 
allow  black  Joint  ventures  with  Ameri- 
can finiis  to  recover  assistance 
through  pPIC.  In  fact.  I  have  been 
criticized  by  some  of  my  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  because  this  is  too 
liberal  an  approach.  Some  believe  that 
we  are  spending  too  much  money  on  a 
foreign  country. 

We  helped  Europe  in  the  same  way, 
and  we  ^ould  consider  this  Marshall 
plan  to  be  minor,  in  terms  of  a  trillion- 
dollar  budget,  to  help  blacks  in  South 
Africa.     I 

No.  2,  [it  gives  a  reasonable  time- 
frame, 3 1  years  for  the  foundational 
elements  I  of  apartheid,  the  pass- 
through,  influx  control,  detention 
laws,  group  area  acts  and  other  acts  to 
be  dismantled  and  to  allow  full  politi- 
cal participation  by  blacks  in  that 
system.  A  U.S.  commission  is  created 
that  mxitl  report  each  and  every  6 
months  to  Congress  on  the  progress  of 
change  of  these  major  elements  of 
apartheid 

This  oommission  is  independent 
from  the  White  House,  independent 
from  Cc^igress.  It  Is  a  commission 
without  jUifluence  one  way  or  the 
other. 

If  no  pTogess  is  made  after  3  years, 
which  is  a  reasonable  timeframe,  even 
Sullivan  suggests  we  should  give  at 
least  2  years  for  these  major  signifi- 
cant building  blocks  to  change,  then 
my  amendment  clearly  suggests  that 
embargo^,  sanctions,  the  DeUums  ap- 
proach should  be  considered.  It  does 
not  autofutically  trigger  it  in.  but  it 
should  ba  considered. 

So  the  major  actions  we  are  suggest- 
ing are  to  make  Sullivan  mandatory 
for  new  and  existing  businesses.  A 
Marshall  plan  to  help  catapult  South 
Africa  into  the  20th  century.  This  is  a 
sanction  jfigainst  the  Government  be- 
cause every  penny  we  put  in  helps 
blacks  in  challenging  the  apartheid 
system.    I 

We  coiisult,  review,  and  call  for 
change.  ]f  there  is  moral  indignation 
at  all  against  South  Africa,  in  the 
Gray  bilL^the  DeUums  biU.  or  the  sub- 
stitute ol  fered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsi  i  [Mr.  Gunsersom],  we  clear- 
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ly  outline  as 
as  any. 

Action  tak^n  after  a  reasonable 
timeframe  is  frhat  we  caU  for.  assum- 
ing that  elements  of  apartheid  have 
not  changed. 

So  I  would  say  that  both  of  our  bills 
deal  with  economic  sanctions.  One  is 
punitive  and  one  is  positive. 

Economic  growth  wUl  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  fight  against  apartheid. 
Growth  makfs  racial  discrimination 
more  expensive.  Our  civil  rights  histo- 
ry proves  thftt  growth  can  destroy 
racism.  i 

It  is  Important  to  be  concerned,  and 
we  debated  this  yesterday  for  nearly  a 
half  an  hour.  Just  how  do  the  blacks 
feel  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  on 
their  behalf  in  South  Africa.  Past  re- 
sults of  polls  of  blacks  have  been  re- 
jected and  a  new  poU  has  been  reject- 
ed. We  asked  if  or  a  referendum  which 
was  defeated  in  Congress.  Somehow, 
somewhere,  we  need  an  alternative  to 
consider  the  concerns  of  the  blacks 
themselves  in  South  Africa.  After  aU. 
the  leader  of  j  the  largest  black  group 
in  South  Afri^  Chief  Buthelezi.  says: 

For  me.  the  first  question  that  must 
always  be  asked  in  the  disinvestment  debate 
is  what  the  pedple  of  South  Africa  them- 
selves say  aboult  it.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
black  South  Afikcan  worker  who  favors  dis- 
investment. Disinvestment  would  strip  us 
bare.  So  I  miu^  conclude  that  those  who 
have  advocated  disinvestment  do  so  in  com- 
plete disregard  pi  what  black  people  them- 
selves think.       I 

Whether  wei  agree  with  Chief  Buthe- 
lezi specificall|r  or  not.  we  ought  to  be 
concerned  witii  how  blacks  would  re- 
spond to  oiu-  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  kindly  ^pend.  the  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  he  has  consumed  21 
minutes  of  this  30  minutes. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  his  point. 

You  may  not  want  to  vote  for  the 
Siljander  substitute,  and  that  is  fair 
enough.  But  ftre  should  be  concerned 
about  the  impact  it  would  have.  Tou 
may  not  be  interested  to  know  exactly 
how  to  tap  in  on  the  concerns  of  the 
black  community  in  South  Africa.  I 
am  not  advocffting  that  there  is  a  way. 
and  I  do  not  how  if  there  is  a  way  to 
accurately  discern  the  true  public 
opinion  amorig  South  African  black 
people.  I 

But  please,  respectfuUy  consider  the 
foUowing  figures: 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gray]  stated  that  of  the  125.000 
employed  by  U.S.  firms,  only  77,000 
are  nonwhites,  That  is  true.  I  have  no 
disagreement.  However,  it  is  clear, 
based  on  the  South  African  Chamber 
of  Mines  and  other  groups,  that  each 
one  black  employee  feeds  6.6  to  10 
other  black  piouths.  So  the  77.000 
begins    affecting    significantly    more 


than  the  77,000,  but  500.000  to  770.000 
people. 

The  Krugerrand  ban  could  affect 
150.000  black  workers  in  the  mines  of 
South  Africa.  That  is  another  3V^  to 
h¥t  mlUlon  people.  The  1  million 
blacks  employed  under  South  African 
firms  that  have  signed  the  Sullivan 
principles  equal  6.6  to  10  miUion  more 
mouths. 

The  figures  are  incredibly  awesome 
and  the  hiunan  suffering  of  these  indi- 
viduals needs  to  be  considered. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  why 
do  we  oppose  apartheid?  It  is  degrad- 
ing to  the  human  spirit.  It  causes 
human  suffering,  and  that  is  the 
bottom  line.  Apartheid  causes  hiunan 
suffering  emotionally,  sociaUy,  politi- 
caUy.  economlcaUy,  in  every  way.  It  is 
immoral  suid  it  is  wrong  because  the 
bottom  line  is  people  suffer. 

If  we  are  the  compassionate  people 
we  claim  to  be,  we  should  do  aU  we  can 
to  destroy  a  system  that  causes  such 
deep  human  suffering. 

But  I  would  advocate  that  when  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray]  and  others  are  presenting  disin- 
vestment, that  only  aggravates  human 
suffering,  that  this  is  an  iUogical  re- 
sponse to  the  very  definition  of  why 
we  find  it  moraUy  repugnant. 

In  the  Jewish  Torah  it  says  that 
those  in  government  authority  and  its 
leaders  have  a  Job  to  bring  Justice  to 
the  nations.  The  issue  is  indeed  a 
moral  one. 

Is  it-  moral,  then,  to  ask  others  tc 
further  suffer  because  we  in  our  self- 
righteousness  feel  it  is  in  their  best  in- 
terests to  change?  Is  it  honest  or 
moral  in  our  secure  environment  with 
fuU  bellies  and  $75,000  a  year  salaries 
and  upper  middle  class  homes  to  ask 
others  to  give  up  their  salaries,  their 
homes,  and  go  hungry  because  some- 
how this  action  we  think  wiU  help 
them  topple  their  Government  or 
cause  an  end  to  apartheid? 

The  answer  in  my  opinion  is  to  help 
create  an  environment  of  hope,  an  en- 
vironment of  vision,  and  a  dream  for 
blacks.  We  can  do  that  by  offering  op- 
portunity, not  the  lack  of  opportunity. 
The  elimination  of  poverty  must  be 
predominant  in  our  mind,  and  the  way 
to  eliminate  apartheid  is  to  eliminate 
poverty,  not  to  expand  it. 

If  our  goal  Is  reaUy  to  make  a  strong 
moral  statement  against  apartheid  we 
have  done  that.  But  let  us  make  it  un- 
equivocaUy  clear.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Congressman  Mickey  Lkland. 
told  me  Just  yesterday  what  we  need 
to  do  is  "make  this  statement  effec- 
tively, constructively,  and  positively." 

The  Siljander  substitute  fills  each 
and  every  criteria  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  LELAin>]  sets  out.  The 
Gray  biU  Is  negative,  is  not  effective:  it 
is  punitive  and  is  not  a  constructive 
approach  to  help  the  suffering  and 
the  poor  in  South  Africa. 


I  would  like  to  end  by  quoting  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 
which  I  do  not  often  quote  from,  but 
in  this  particular  instance  I  think  it  is 
appropriate.  It  says  the  following  con- 
cerning the  Gray  blU: 

In  short,  the  best  thing  about  tne  bill  is 
that  Its  effect  will  be  largely  symbolic  But 
that  does  not  make  it  wise  public  poUcy. 

The  legislation  is  widely  seen  by  Demo- 
crats as  a  rebuke  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion policy  of  "constructive  engagement." 
That  it  would  be.  But  it  would  be  a  poorly 
aimed  rebuke.  The  type  of  engagement  that 
widens  blacks'  economic  advantages  and 
openings  is  the  good  kind.  What  deserves  to 
be  criticized  in  the  administration's  policy 
but  is  not  attacked  by  this  bill  <s  the  kind 
that  lets  too  many  South  Africans  ask 
whether  the  United  States  is  dserious  about 
apartheid.  The  kind  that  has  American  dip- 
lomats seen  more  often  to  be  apologizing  for 
apartheid  than  demanding  its  abolition. 
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I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  honest  approach^At 
least  he  makes  clear  his  position  and 
makes  unequivocal  his  attitude  toward 
the  Government.  I  stand  here  support- 
ing him  from  my  approach  which  I 
feel  is  a  positive  one  rather  than  a  pu- 
nitive one. 

Mr.  BaCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  our  minority 
leader.        

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  a  unanimous 
consent  request  earUer  in  the  day  to 
include  with  my  remarks  several  let- 
ters, one  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  George  Shultz.  which 
reads: 

The  Secretart  op  State, 
Waihington,  DC,  June  1, 1985. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
House  of  Representative*. 

DzAB  Bob:  I  am  writing  you  to  discuss 
House  consideration  of  HJl.  1460,  the  Kati- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1985,  which  I  understand 
is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  June  4,  As  you 
know,  the  Administration  strongly  opposes 
this  bill,  and  I  hope  you  will  feel  free  to 
share  my  views  with  .as  many  of  your  col- 
leagues as  you  deem  Appropriate. 

The  issue  of  apartheid  Is  one  on  which 
there  is  no  doubt  that  all  Americans  speak 
with  one  voice.  It  is  morally  wrong,  repug- 
nant to  our  social  values,  and  is  a  system 
which  must  be  ended  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  President,  our  Ambassador  to  Soutb 
Africa,  State  Department  officials  and  I 
have  often  stated  this  position  publicly  and 
have  vigorously  malntaipsd^it  In  our  private 
exchanges  with  the  South  African  Oovem- 
ment.  The  real  question  before  the  House  Is 
how  best  to  use  U.S.  Influence  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  apartheid.  The  Adminis- 
tration believes  the  Oray  bill  would  send 
precisely  the  wrong  ^ignal  at  the  wrong 
time.  We  cannot  simply  walk  away  from 
South  Africa  or  throw  our  hands  up  in  an 
act  of  moral  indignation.  Rather  we  must 
enhance  policies  that  Increase  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  help  accelerate  the 
pace  and  channel  the  direction  of  the  inevi- 
table change  In  South  Airica. 
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A  ban  on  new  investment  and  other  meas- 
ures included  in  H.R.  1400  would  remove 
one  of  the  levers  available  to  our  country 
which  has  been  most  effective.  These  meas- 
ures will  not  be  an  effective  tool  in  bringing 
about  changi:  They  hurt  U.S.  oompaniei, 
which  have  clearly  been  in  the  forefront  of  | 
change  in  the  woiitplace  in  South  Africa. 
Legislation  designed  to  reduce  the  American 
economic  presence  In  South  Africa,  if  imple- 
mented, will  affect  the  employment  of  « 
about  55,000  blacks  now  working  for  VA. 
firms,  whose  Jobs  are  at  risk  if  their  compa- 
nies are  forced  by  the  onerous  provisions  of 
this  legislation,  to  reconsider  their  South  i 
African  operations.  ^*         ' 

As  the  House  debates  H.R.  1480, 1  sincere- 
ly hope  you  and  your  colleagues  will  bear 
these  points  in  mind,  and  will  also  consider 
the  negative  effect  that  such  legislation  will 
have  on  our  regional  policies  in  southern 
Africa.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  H.R.  1460.- 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention 
to  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  p.  Shultz. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Jim  Baker,  which  says: 

The  Secretart  op  the  Treasurt, 

Washington,  DC,  June  3, 19K.^ 
Hon.  Robert  H.  BCichel, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Bob:  The  Administration  strongly 
opposes  the  repugnant  apartheid  policies  of 
Sooth  Africa.  At  the  same  time.  U£.  Gov- 
ernment policies  to  encourage  the  elimina- 
tion of  apartheid  should  be  carefully  formu- 
lated to  be  effective  and  consistent  with 
other  policy  objectives. 

We  do  not  believe  that  economic  sanc- 
tions, such  as  those  in  HJl.  1460,  would  be 
effective  in  eliminating  the  South  African 
Government's  apartheid  policies.  Indeed, 
economic  sanctions  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive since  they  may  liarm  rather  than  bene- 
fit the  black  population  in  South  Africa. 

Other  than  national  security  exceptions, 
we  have  consistently  maintained  that  lead- 
ing decisions  should  be  based  on  market 
rather  than  political  considerations.  The 
proposed  restrictions  woulc  undermine  the 
Administration's  policy  that  international 
capital  markets  should  remain  free  of  gov- 
ernment interference.  The  proposed  ban  on 
bank  loans  to  the  South  African  public 
sector  could  set  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
imposing  politically  motivated  restrictions 
on  lending  to  other  countries.  Moreover,  a 
ban  on  UJ3.  bank  lending  would  not  be  ef- 
fective if  other  coimtries'  banks  replace  our 
banks  as  lending  sources.  Also,  since  much 
VS.  bank  lending  finances  U.8.  exports, 
such  lending  restrictions  may  harm  U.S. 
production  and  employment. 

The  proposed  ban  on  new  Investment 
would  remove  a  major  catalyst  for  reform  in 
South  Africa.  Many  U.S.-owned  companies 
there  provide  equal  pay,  unsegregated  facili- 
ties and  training  and  Job  advancement  op- 
portunities for  all  workers.  Finally,  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  Krugerrand  imports  may  raise 
serious  concerns  about  our  GATT  obliga- 
tions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  work  to 
defeat  H.R.  1460.  We  beUeve  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  is  a  more  effective  way  to 
work  against  apartheid. 
Sincerely, 

James  A.  Baker  m. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  received  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  "Mac"  Baldrige  which 
reads  as  follows: 

THX  SECKRA8T  OF  COKMncX. 

Wa^ington,  DC. 

Hon.  ROBBIT  H.  MiCBXL. 

Hotue  of  Repretentative* 
WoMhington,  DC. 

Obab  Bob:  I  un  writing  to  ask  you  to  vote 
•gainst  HJl.  1460.  the  AnU-Apartheid  Act 
of  1986,  which  impoaes  punitive  sanctions 
on  X3A  firms  engaging  in  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa. 

While  opposed  to  this  legislation.  I  assure 
you  of  my  opposition  to  South  Africa's 
apartheid  system  and  my  support  for  the 
need  for  positive  change.  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  U.S.  firms  operating  in  South  Africa 
have  been  at  the  forefront  of  promoting 
change  In  South  Africa,  especially  those 
firms  which  have  signed  or  foUow  the  fair 
employment  code  advocated  by  Rev.  Leon 
Sullivan.  These  companies  have  spent  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  training  programs  and 
community  development  projects  to  assist 
their  non-white  workers. 

HJl.  1480.  however,  proposes  to  ban  new 
U.8.  investment  in  South  Africa.  It  also  im- 
poses trade  embargoes  and  places  con- 
straints on  capital  flows  between  the  United 
States  and'  South  Africa.  This  legislation 
would.  I  believe,  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  U.S. 
presence  there.  This  decline  would  only 
serve  to  transfer  ownership  from  American 
companies,  and  the  new  owners  could  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  continue  the  en- 
lightened practices  of  the  UJB.  firms.  If  this 
occurs,  the  positive  changes  made  by  U.S. 
companies  would  be  lost.  Black  workers  and 
their  families  would  suffer  and  the  goal  of 
promoting  positive  changes  in  South  Africa 
would  be  set  back. 

If  there  are  specifics  In  the  bill  which  you 
want  to  rtisruss.  please  call  me,  or  have  your 
staff  contact  Gerald  J.  McKleman,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Af- 
fairs. (377-1583)  whom  I  have  designated  as 
the  Department  of  Commerce  representa- 
tive on  this  issue. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  Baij>riok, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  [Mr.  Siljak- 
der]  for  his  presentation  here  this 
afternoon.  This  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois can  certainly  support  his  amend- 
ment as  I  can  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  GuiioEBSOif]. 

But  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  couple 
of  minutes,  if  I  may,  if  the  gentleman 
would  continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  hSi.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
(Mr.  SiuAifDER]  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

lb.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Minority 
Leader,  I  would  like  an  extra  30  sec- 
onds to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  shield  to  somebody  else,  that 
is  i>erf  ectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dnxtms}. 


tleman: 
Mr.  Ct 

gentler 

Mr. 
man  for : 

Mr.  CI 
minutes 


Mr.  D^LLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  simply  wanted  to 
say  to  my  colleague  that  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  virtually  all  of  his 
presentation.  He  and  I  disagree  politi- 
cally on  this  very  vital  and  critio&l 
issue,  but  I  believe  that  the  gentleman 
is  very  positively  motivated  and  I 
simply  want  to  thank  him  for  his  Idnd 
and  generous  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  effort  that  this  gentleman  is  at- 
tempting to  make  on  what  I  perceive 
to  be  the  most  important  debate  at 
this  moment  of  our  time. 

I  tluuiM  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SQjJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
his  kind  comments. 

I  yield  back  to  the 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michxl]. 
(CHEL.  I  thank  the  «entle- 
leldlng.  * 

I  want  to  take  a  few 
make  our  colleagues  aware 
of  the  fine  work  for  human  dignity 
and  racial  Justice  being  done  by  Ameri- 
can companies  in  South  Africa. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  bit  yesterday 
and  today  about  the  very  real  prob- 
lems of  South  Africa.  And  I  share  with 
all  of  our  colleagues  the  conviction 
that  apartheid  is  a  policy  which 
cannot  be  condoned  and  must  be  even- 
tually eliminated. 

But  thi  question  arises:  What  is  the 
best  way  to  bring  about  its  elimination 
or,  to  begin  its  modification? 

The  aoBwer  to  that  question  is:  No 
one  knows.  If  we  knew  a  formula  for 
ridding  South  Africa  of  its  problems 
without  (pausing  damage  to  the  majori- 
ty black  :population.  we  would  be  for 
it. 

But  anfer  program  that  cuts  off  the 
black  population  of  South  Africa  from 
the  undeniable  benefits  of  working  for 
Americaii  companies  is  worthless. 

I  mention  this  knowing  these  ques- 
tions hawe  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
debated  pi  detail  by  many  of  our  col- 
leagues, t  Just  want  to  pass  on  to  you 
the  record  of  one  American  Company 
in  South  Africa. 

The  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  whose 
intematlpnal  headquarters  is  in  my 
hometown  of  Peoria.  IL,  has  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  in  South  Africa. 

This  subsidiary  owns  and  operates  a 
parts  vnu'ehouse  of  about  82,000 
square  feet  near  Johannesburg. 

That  facility  employs  82  people— one 
of  whom  is  Asian  and  47  of  whom  are 
black  Africans. 

Caterpillar,  as  a  matter  of  stated 
company  policy,  does  not  agree  with 
the  concept  of  apartheid. 

In  its  "code  of  worldwide  business 
conduct  and  operating  principles"  the 
company  has  a  policy  of  fair  treat- 
ment of  employees  without  racial  or 
other  di^rimination. 

In  its  ]  South  African  facility,  this 
code  of  jbusiness  is  operational.  The 
laws  of  Apartheid  have  not  prevented 
the  opefation  of  this  nondiscrimina- 
tory cod( ;. 
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Caterpillar  ti  Africa  has  an  ongoing 
affirmative  action  program  involving 
equal  pay  for  pqual  work,  self -develop- 
ment for  employee^,  including  compa- 
ny sponsored  education  programs  and 
upgrading  of  All  employees  capable  of 
undertaking  more  responsibility. 

The  prograiti  also  supports  all  orga- 
nizations promoting  freedom  and 
better  living  ajtandards  and  desegrega- 
tion and  demands  nondiscrimination 
of  all  employees  in  all  respects. 

As  early  as  15  years  ago,  Caterpillar 
in  South  Africa  was  improving  salary 
levels,  fringe  benefits,  training  and  Job 
opportimities  ^or  black  employees. 

Caterpillar  In  Africa  has  a  single 
salary  scale  that  far  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum wage  ii^  that  country.  There  is 
also  a  "minimum  living  level"  for  fami- 
lies with  three  or  four  children.  All 
employees  reoeive  a  Christmas  bonus 
equivalent  to  1  month's  salary. 

There  is  a  program  for  merit  pay 
raises  and  training  programs  for 
blacks  who  frant  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  supervisory  responsibilities. 

There   are  j  black   foremen   in   UfAs^ 
plant.  Whites  :have  been  hired  Intd^K)-^ 
sitlons  formerly  held  by  blacks  and 
they  report  directly  to  black  foremen. 

None  of  thi^  soimds  particularly  in- 
novative or  revolutionary  to  us  when 
we  think  in  American  terms.  But  in 
South  Africa  It  is  revolutionary. 

It  is  revolution  of  progress  through 
Jobs. 

Caterpillar  I  heliw  employees  to 
better  themselves  by  reimbursing 
these  employees  for  70  percent  of  the 
cost  of  school  courses  they  take.  That 
is  only  one  of  the  many  programs  Cat- 
erpillar operates  for  the  educational 
progress  of  all  its  employees. 

Finally,  th^  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
supports  the  Sullivan  principles  and  is 
working  to  make  them  a  day-to-day  re- 
aUty.  I 

This  is  one  company.  In  the  great 
scheme  of  things  its  payroll  is  relative- 
ly small.  But  each  one  of  its  black  em- 
ployees is  being  helped,  not  hurt,  ben- 
efited, not  exploited.  If  one  American 
company  can  do  this,  others  also  can— 
and  they  are. 

There  Is  gOing  to  be  revolution  in 
South  Africa.  I  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  that. 

The  question  is:  Is  it  going  to  be  rev- 
olution of  violence  and  bloodshed 
brought  abont  by  the  unendurable 
frustration  of  people  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  t^e  outside  world?  Or  is  it 
going  to  be  revolution  of  Jobs,  dignity 
and  progress. 

That's  the  question  we  are  faced 
with. 

If  we  cut  (^f  black  South  Africans 
from  the  ben  ;f its  of  American  compa- 
nies, we  guarantee  the  worst  Idnd  of 
revolution. 
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I  thank 
for  yielding 


thp  gentleman  very  much 
me. 


t<i 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Sil- 
JAHDER]  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
WoLPE]  is  recognissed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Solarz]. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  very  good  friend, 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  Mr.  Siljander,  for  the  substi- 
tute which  he  has  put  before  the 
House  today.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  proposal  represents  a  very 
significant  step  forward  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
about  how  we  ought  to  respond  to  the 
problem  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa 
in  comparison  with  his  approach  to 
this  problem  only  a  year  ago. 

Last  year  when  we  debated  this  issue 
my  friend  from  Bfichigan  was  opposed 
to  the  mandatory  implementation  of 
the  Sullivan  principles.  This  year  he 
offers  a  substitute  which  would  re- 
quire American  firms  doing  business  in 
South  Africa  to  comply  with  a  set  of 
fair  emplojmaent  principles. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan flatly  and  categorically  opposed 
sanctions  in  any  way,  shape,  manner, 
or  form  against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa.  This  year  my  friend 
from  Michigan  offers  us  a  substitute 
which  provides  for  the  possibility  of 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  if,  after 
3  years,  the  commission  which  his  sub- 
stitute would  provide  for,  after  review- 
ing the  situation  in  South  Africa,  con- 
cludes that  sanctions  would  be  a 
useful  way  of  facilitating  progress 
toward  the  elimination  of  apartheid. 

So  in  the  sense  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  now  believes  there  are 
circumstances  under  which  sanctions 
may  indeed  be  useful,  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  hiis  willingness  to 
change  his  position  with  respect  to  the 
potential  applicability  of  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  lit.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  if  the  gentle- 
man will  first  permit  me  to  finish  my 
remarks  which  will  not  take  much 
longer. 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
substitute  is  that  it  is  in  effect  a  legis- 
lative metaphor  for  what  is  wrong 
with  the  policy  of  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  itself  with  respect  to 
apartheid.  Because  like  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  with 
respect  to  apartheid,  the  substitute  of- 
fered to  us  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  too  little  and  too 
late. 

D  1310 

After  37  years  of  apartheid,  after 
almost  four  decades  of  systematic  dis- 
crimination, dehumanization  and  deg- 


radation inflicted  upon  the  black  ma- 
jority in  South  Africa  by  the  white  mi- 
nority in  South  Africa,  we  do  not  need 
another  3  years  in  which  to  consider 
whether  or  not  to  impose  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

The  time  for  sanctions  is  not  3  years 
from  now.  It  is  now.  We  do  not  need 
another  3  years  in  order  to  determine 
whether  ^artheid  is  good  or  bad:  we 
do  not  need  another  3  years  in  which 
to  determine  whether  constructive  en- 
gagement is  working  or  not  working. 

The  verdict  on  constructive  engage- 
ment is  in.  It  is  a  flop  and  a  failure, 
and  the  verdict  on  apartheid  is  In  as 
well:  It  is  politically  and  morally  un- 
tenable. 

Five  months  ago,  35  of  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  in  the  House,  including 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Siuamdeh]  seemed  to 
agree  that  the  time  to  eliminate  apart- 
heid was  not  3  years  from  now  but  was 
today.  They  sent  a  letter  to  the  South 
African  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Stated  which  was  a  bold  and  brilliant 
statement  about  the  need  for  action 
and  action  now  to  eliminate  apartheid. 
It  was  a  clarion  call  for  racial  Justice. 

They  made  it  clear  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  real  progress  toward  the 
elimination  of  apartheid,  they  would 
favor  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  South  Africa. 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  they  said 
on  that  occasion.  They  said,  and  I 
quote: 

We  are  looking  for  an  immediate  end  to 
the  violence  in  South  Africa  accompained 
by  a  demonstrated  sense  of  urgency  about 
ending  apartheid.  If  such  actions  are  not 
forthcoming,  we  are  prepared  to  recommend 
that  the  DJ5.  Government  take  the  follow- 
ing two  steps:  (1) 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  yield  an  additional  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Itr.  SOLARZ.  First  they  said: 

CurtaU  new  American  investment  in 
South  Africa  unless  certain  economic  and 
civil  rights  guarantees  for  all  persons  are  in 
place:  and 

(2)  organize  international  diplomatic  and 
economic  sanctions  against  South  Africa. 

In  the  last  6  months,  since  that 
letter  was  sent  and  signed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  the  author  of 
this  substitute  himself,  240  blacks 
have  been  killed  by  the  security  forces 
•in  South  Africa.  16  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  United  Democratic 
Front  have  been  Arrested  for  high 
treason.  One  additional  homeland  has 
already,  with  the  approval  of  the 
South  African  Government,  set  in 
motion  plans  for  its  Independence. 

Does  this  sound  like  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  has  demonstrat- 
ed progress  toward  the  elimination  of 
apartheid? 

I  caU  upon  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  other  34  Republican 
Members  of  the-  House .  who  signed 
that  letter  to  haye  the  courage  of 


their  conviction.  If  you  were  in  favor 
of  sanctions  6  months  ago,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  immediate  progress  toward 
the  elimination  of  apartheid,  how  can 
you  be  opposed  to  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  today  after  240  blacks  have 
been  killed  and  after  16  of  the  leading 
advocates  of  peaceful  change  in  South 
Africa  have  been  thrown  into  JaU  on 
charges  of  high  treason? 

Tet  the  Siljander  substitute  walks 
away  from  the  moral  commitment 
contained  in  that  communication.  In- 
stead of  calling  for  sanctions  now  it 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mission which  wiU  take  3  years  to 
study  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  • 
and  perhaps  at  the  end  of  3  years,  rec- 
ommend sanctions. 

What  if  they  do  recommend  sanc- 
tions? There  is  no  guarantee  the 
House  will  enact  them.  There  is  no 
guarantee  the  President  will  sign 
them.  We  do  not  need  to  wait  another 
3  years. 

You  did  not  say  in  your  letter.  Mr. 
SiLJAHDER.  that  you  were  looking  for 
an  immediate  end  to  the  violence  in  3 
years.  You  said  you  were  looking  for 
an  immediate  end  to  the  violence  now. 

If  you  had  had  any  idea  on  the  day 
you  sent  this  letter,  that  between  then 
and  now  240  more  blacks  would  be 
shot  in  the  back  by  the  security  forces 
of  South  Africa,  would  you  have  said 
then  than  you  would  still  be  opposed 
to  the  imposition  of  sanctions? 

I  plead  with  you.  have  the  courage 
of  your  convictions.  What  you  said  in 
December  is  a  bold  and  brilliant  state- 
ment; it  was  a  clarion  call  for  Justice. 

And  we  Join  you  in  the  sentiments 
you  expressed  on  that  occasion.  I  only 
hope  you  live  up  to  them  now. 

lb.  WOLPK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  [Mr.  Fadittbot]. 

Bdr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the 
author  of  the  substitute,  invoked  the 
sainted  memory  of  Dr.  BCartin  Luther 
Ellng,  Jr.  in  an  effort  to  Justify  drop- 
ping sanctions  from  the  action  we  take 
In  this  House  today. 

In  stating  that  Dr.  King  urged  all  of 
us  to  place  our  feet  in  the  shoes  of 
thos^  who  suffered  most,  let  me  con- 
firm that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1982.  at  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  on  Human  Rights  Day  Dr. 
King  did.  in  fact,  place  his  feet  in  the 
shoes  of  those  who  suffered  tiv  South, 
Africa:  he  Joined  Chief  Albert  Luthull 
in  calling  upon  all  people  of  con- 
science, all  over  this  world,  to  support 
economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa. 

Indeed,  in  that  historic  si>eech.  now 
23  years  ago.  Dr.  Eling  said: 

The  shame  of  our  Nation  is  that  it  is  ob- 
jectively an  ally  of  this  monstrous  Govern- 
ment, in  its  grim  war  with  its  own  black 
people. 
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What  was  true  23  years  ago.  Mr 
Chairman,  is  unfortunately  true 
today,  and  Dr.  King  would  say  today 
to  Mr.  SiUAifocR  and  to  all  America 
that  if  we  place  our  feet  in  the  shoes 
of  the  suffering  in  South  Africa,  we 
will  support  sanctions. 

Now  the  gentleman  suggests  that  in- 
stead of  supporting  sanctions,  we 
should  study  the  matter  more,  that 
indeed  we  should  have  a  commission 
to  look  into  this  matter.  He  references 
in  his  own  resolution  the  fact  that  a 
commission  did  study  it  in  1981;  the 
RockefeUer  commission.  It  concluded 
that  sanctions  such  as  we  are  propos- 
ing today  need  to  be  imposed. 

If  the  gentleman  questions  that,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  first  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Rockefeller 
study,  in  1981.  It  reads  in  part,  that  we 
should  "make  clear  the  fundamental 
and  continuing  opposition  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  and  people  to  the  system 
of  apartheid." 

Specifically  it  states  that:  "Those 
U.S.  corporations  in  South  Africa 
should  not  expand  their  operations, 
and  those  not  already  there  should 
stay  out."  The  Siljander  substitute 
would  rob  the  country  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  implement  a  recommendation 
drafted  by  a  commission  that  studied 
for  2  years  the  system  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  concluded  4  years 
ago  that  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  say 
to  our  U.S.  corporations:  Do  not 
expand  your  operations  there. 

If  you  want  to  call  that  a  sanction, 
call  it  that,  and  when  you  call  it  that, 
do  not  invoke  the  name  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  Justification  for 
denying  us  that  opportunity,  spoken 
for  it. 

Dr.  Ellng's  address  follows: 
Aptkal  for  Actior  Against  Apartheid 

(April  4,  1984  National  Armband  Day 
against  aiMUtheid  and  U.S.  racism  In  com- 
memoration of  The  Reverend  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.) 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  appeals  for 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  Jointly  with 
Chief  Albert  J.  Luthull  on  Human  Rights 
Day,  10  December  1962: 

"We,  therefore,  ask  all  men  of  good  will  to 
take  action  against  apartheid  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner 

"Hold  meetings  and  demonstrations  on 
December  10,  Human  Rights  Day:  "Urge 
your  church,  union,  lodge,  or  club  to  ob- 
serve this  day  as  one  of  protest: 

"Urge  your  Oovemment  to  support  eco- 
nomic sanctions; 

"Write  to  your  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions urging  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling 
for  international  Isolation  of  South  Africa: 

"Don't  buy  South  Africa's  products; 

"Don't  trade  or  Invest  in  South  Africa; 

"Translate  public  opinion  into  public 
action  by  explaining  facts  to  all  peoples,  to 
groups  to  which  you  belong,  and  to  coun- 
tries of  which  you  are  citizens  until  an  ef- 
fective international  quarantine  of  apart- 
heid is  established." 

Cau.  poh  an  Iirnaif  atiohal  Boycott  or 

APARTHns  South  Africa 
(Statement    by    the    late    Reverend    Dr. 
Martin  Luthe^  King.  Jr.  at  a  meeting  at 


Hunter  Co^ege,  New  York  City,  on  Human 
Rights  Da|  10  December  1965.) . 

Africa  h^  been  depicted  for  more  than  a 
century  as:  the  home  of  black  cannibals  and 
ignorant  primitives.  Despite  volumes  of 
facts  contravertlng  this  picture,  the  stereo- 
type persists  In  books,  motion  pictures,  and 
other  medfe  of  communication. 

Africa  does  have  spectacular  savages  and 
brutes  today,  but  they  are  not  black.  They 
are  the  sophisticated  white  rulers  of  South 
Africa  wh9  profess  to  be  cultured,  religious 
and  clvilizad,  but  whose  conduct  and  philos- 
ophy stani)  them  unmistakably  as  modem- 
day  barganans. 

We  are  In  an  era  in  which  the  issue  of 
human  ri#its  is  the  central  question  con- 
fronting all  nations.  In  this  complex  strug- 
gle an  obv^us  but  little  appreciated  fact  has 
gained  attention— the  large  majority  of  the 
human  race  Is  non-white— yet  It  is  that  large 
majority  yhlch  lives  in  hideous  poverty. 
While  millions  enjoy  an  unexampled  opu- 
lence in  developed  nations,  ten  thousand 
people  die  of  hunggt.  »f  h  and  every  day  of 
the  year  in  '  the  undeveloped  world.  To 
assert  white  supremacy,  to  Invoke  white  eco- 
nomic and  military  power,  to  maintain  the 
status  QUO  is  to  foster  the  danger  of  interna- 
tional race  war  .  .  .  What  does  the  South 
African  (3ovemment  contribute  to  this 
tense  situation?  These  are  the  incendiary 
words  of  the  South  African  philosophy 
spoken  by  Its  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Verwoerd: 

"We  wagt  to  keep  South  Africa  white. 
Keeping  itj  white  can  only  mean  one  thing, 
namely,  wblte  domination,  not  'leadership', 
not  'guidance',  but  control  supremacy." 

The  South  African  Government  to  make 
the  white  supreme  has  had  to  reach  into  the 
past  and  revive  the  nightmarish  ideology 
and  practices  of  nazism.  We  are  witnessing  a 
recrudesenCe  of  the  barbarism  which  mur- 
dered more  humans  than  any  war  In  histo- 
ry. In  South  Africa  today,  all  opposition  to 
white  supremacy  is  condemned  as  commu- 
nism, and  in  its  name,  due  process  Is  de- 
stroyed; a  medieval  segregation  is  organized 
With  twentieth  century  efficiency  and  drive; 
a  sophisticated  form  of  slavery  Is  imposed 
by  a  minortty  upon  a  majority  whidi  is  kept 
in  grinding  poverty;  the  dignity  of  human 
personality  is  defiled;  and  world  opinion  is 
arrogantly  defied. 

Once  more,  we  read  of  tortures  in  Jails 
with  electric  devices,  suicides  among  prl- 
sloners,  forced  confessions,  while  in  the  out- 
side community  ruthless  persecution  of  edi- 
tors, religious  leaders,  and  polltigal  oppo- 
nents supiiress  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 

South  Africa  says  to  the  world:  "We  have 
become  a  powerful  industrial  economy;  we 
are  too  strt>ng  to  be  defeated  by  paper  reso- 
lutions of  World  tribunals:  we  are  immune  to 
protest  artd  to  economic  reprisals.  We  are 
InvulneraWe  to  opposition  from  within  or 
without;  if  our  evil  offends  you,  you  will 
have  to  lejm  to  live  with  it." 

Increasingly,  in  recent  months  this  con- 
clusion hi^  been  echoed  by  sober  commen- 
tators of  other  countries  who  disapprove, 
but,  nevertheless,  assert  that  there  can  be 
no  remedy  against  this  formidable  adver- 
sary of  hufnan  rights. 

Do  we.  (too.  acknowledge  defeat?  Have  we 
tried  everything  and  failed?  In  examining 
this  question  as  Americans,  we  are  immedi- 
ately struck  by  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  mpved  with  strikingly  different 
energy  wQen  It  reached  a  dubious  conclu- 
sion that  our  interests  were  threatened  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  We  Inundated  that 
small  nation  with  overwhelming  force, 
shocldng  Ithe  world  with  our  zealousness 
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and  naked  powfer.  With  respect  to  South 
Africa,  however,; our  protest  is  so  muted  and  ■ 
peripheral  it  metely  mildly  disturbs  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the]  setregationlsts,  while  our 
trade  and  investments  substantially  stimu- 
late their  econokny  to  greater  heights.  We 
pat  them  on  the  wrist  in  permitting  racially 
mixed  receptions  In  our  Embassy  and  by  ex- 
hibiting films  depicting  Negro  artists.  But 
we  give  them  .massive  support  through 
American  investments  in  motor  and  rubber 
industries,  by  extending  some  forty  million 
dollars  in  loans  through  our  most  distin- 
guished hanking  and  financial  Institutions, 
by  purchasing  gold  and  other  twin>r«j^ 
mined  by  black  flave  labour,  by  givliig  ^hem 
a  sugar  quota,  tty  maintaining  three  thuA- 
ing  stations  there,  and  by  providing  them 
with  the  prestige  of  a  nuclear  reactor  toilt 
with  our  technical  co-operation  and  fuaetf-^ 
with  refined  uralilimi  supplied  by  us. 

When  It  is  realized  that  Oreat  Britain. 
France  and  other  democratic  Powers, also 
prop  up  the  economy  of  South  Africa-and 
when  to  all  of  this  is  added  the  fact  that  the 
USSR  has  Indicated  its  wllllngneas  to  par-.  - 
tidpate  in  a  boj^tt— it  is  proper  to  wonder 
how  South  Africa  «an  so  confidently  defy 
the  civilized  woi'ld.  The  conclusion  is  ines- 
capable that  it  if  leas  sure  of  its  own  power, 
but  more  sure  than  that  great  nations  will 
not  sacrifice  tade  and  profit  to  oppose 
them  effectively.  The  shame  of  our  nation  is 
that  It  is  objectively  an  ally  of  this  mon- 
strous Oovemment  in  its  grim  war  with  its 
own  black  peopl^. 

Our  default  IS  all  the  more  grievous  be- 
cause one  of  the  blackest  pages  of  our  histo- 
ry was  our  participation  in  the  Infamous  Af- 
rican slave  trade  of  the  18th  century.  The 
rape  of  Africa  was  conducted  substantially 
for  our  benefit  j  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
our  nation  and;  to  enhance  its  commerce. 
There  are  few  parallels  in  human  history  of 
the  period  in  vhich  Africans  were  seized 
and  branded  liki  animals,  packed  into  ships' 
holds  like  cargd  and  transiMrted  Into  chat- 
tel slavery.  Smlllons  suffered  agonizing 
death  in  the  middle  passage  in  a  holocust 
reminiscent  of  the  Nazi  slaughter  of  Jews 
and  Poles,  and  others.  We  have  an  obliga- 
tion of  atonement  that  Is  not  cancelled  by 
the  passage  of  time.  Indeed,  the  slave  trade 
In  one  sense  was  more  understandable  than 
our  comtempoiary  policy.  There  was  less 
sense  of  humanity  in  the  world  three  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  slave  trade  was  widely 
approved  by  tha  major  Powers  of  the  world. 
The  economies  jof  England.  Spain,  and  the 
U.S.  rested  heMvily  on  the  profits  derived 
from  it.  Today,  in  our  opulent  society,  our 
reliance  on  trade  with  South  Africa  Is  Infini- 
tesimal significance.  No  real  national  inter- 
est Impels  us  to  be  cautious,  gentle,  or  a 
good  customer  f f  a  nation  that  offends  the 
world's  conscience. 

Have  we  the  power  to  be  more  than  pee- 
vish with  South  Africa,  but  yet  refrain  from 
acts  of  war?  Toi  list  the  extensive  economic 
relations  of  th^  great  Powers  with  South 
Africa  is  to  silggest  a  potent  non-violent 
path.  The  Intertiational  potential  of  non-vi- 
olence has  never  been  employed.  Non-vio- 
lence has  been  practised  within  national 
borders  in  India,  the  U.S.  and  In  regions  of 
Africa  with  spectacular  success.  The  time 
has  come  to  utilize  non-violence  fully 
through  a  makslve  international  boycott 
which  would  Involve  the  USSR,  Oreat  Brit- 
ain, France,  the  United  States,  Oermany 
and  Japan.  Millions  of  people  can  personal- 
ly give  expression  to  their  abhorrence  of  the 
world's  worst  racism  through  such  a  far- 
flung  boycott.  Ho  nation  professing  a  con- 
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cem  for  man's  dignity  could  avoid  assuming 
its  obligations  if  people  of  all  States  and 
races  were  to  adopt  a  firm  stand.  Nor  need 
we  confine  an  international  boycott  to 
South  Africa.  The  time  has  come  for  an 
international  alliance  of  peoples  of  all  na- 
tions against  racism.  > 

For  the  American  Negro  there  Is  a  special 
relationship  with  Africa.  It  is  the  land  of 
the  origin.  It  was  despoiled  by  Invaders;  Its 
culture  was  arrested  and  concealed  to  JuAi- 
fy  white  supremacy.  The  American  Negro's 
ancestors  were  not  only  driven  into  slavery, 
but  their  links  with  their  past  were  severed 
so  that  their  servitude  might  be  psychologi- 
cal as  well  as  physical.  In  this  period  when 
the  American  Negh}  is  giving  moral  leader- 
ship and  inspiration  to  his  own  nation,  he 
must  find  the  resources  to  aid  his  suffering 
brothers  in  his  ancestral  homeland.  Nor  Is 
this  aid  a  one-way  street.  The  civil  rights 
movements  in  the  United  States  has  derived 
immense  inspiration  from  the  successful 
struggles  of  those  Africans  who  have  at- 
tained freedom  in  their  own  nations.  The 
fact  that  black  men  govern  States,  are  build- 
ing democratic  Institutions,  sit  in  world  tri- 
bunals, and  participate  in  global  decision- 
making gives  every  Negro  a  needed  sense  of 
dignity. 

In  this  effort,  the  American  Negro  will  not 
be  alone.  As  this  meeting  testifies,  there  are 
many  white  people  who  know  that  liberty  is 
indivisible.  Even  more  inspiring  Is  the  fact 
that>}n  South  Africa  itself  Incredibly  brave 
white  people  are  risking  their  careers,  their 
homes  and  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  human 
injustice.  Nor  Is  this  a  plea  to  Negroes  to 
fight  on  two  fronts.  The  struggle  for  free- 
dom forms  one  long  front  crossing  oceans 
and  mountains.  The  brotherhood  of  man  is 
not  confined  within  a  narrow,  limited  circle 
of  select  people.  It  is  felt  everywhere  in  the 
world;  it  is  an  International  sentiment  of 
surpassing  strength.  Because  this  Is  true, 
when  men  of  good  will  finally  unite,  they 
will  be  invincible. 

Through  recent  anthropological  discover- 
ies, science  has  substantially  established 
that  the  cradle  of  humanity  is  Africa.  The 
earliest  creatures  who  passed  the  divide  be- 
tween animal  and  man  seem  to  have  first 
emerged  in  East  and  South  Africa.  Professor 
Raymond  Dart  described  this  historical 
epoch  as  the  moment  when  man  "trembled 
on  the  brink  of  humanity".  A  million  ytan 
later  in  the  same  place  some  men  of  South 
Africa  are  again  "trembling  on  the  brink  of 
humanity";  but  instead  of  advancing  from 
pre-human  to  human,  they  are  revising  the 
process  and  are  travelling  backward  in  time 
from  human  to  pre-human. 

Civilization  has  come  a  long  way;  it  still 
has  far  to  go,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  be  set 
back  by  resolute,  wicked  men.  Negroes  were 
dispersed  over  thousands  of  miles  and  over 
many  continents,  yet  today  they  have  found 
each  other  again.  Negro  and  white  have 
been  separated  for  centuries  by  evil  men 
and  evil  myths.  But  they  have  foimd  each 
other.  The  powerful  unity  of  Negro  with 
Negro  and  white  with  Negro  is  stronger 
than  the  most  potent  and  entrenched 
racism.  The  whole  human  race  will  benefit 
when  it  ends  the  abomination  that  has  di- 
minished the  stature  of  man  for  too  long. 
This  is  the  task  to  which  we  are  called  by 
the  suffering  in  South  Africa,  and  our  re- 
sponse should  be  swift  and  unstinting.  Out 
of  this  struggle  will  come  the  glorious  reali- 
ty of  the  family  of  man. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Gilman]. 


Mr.  OIIildAN.  VLr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Siljander  Study 
Commission  amendment,  and  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  1460  as  reported.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  voted,  together  with  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to 
report  H.R.  1460,  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  which  the  pending  amendment 
seeks  to  change. 

The  bill  as  reported  calls  for  strong 
action  against  the  apartheid  policy  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  and 
provides  incentives— in  the  form  of  the 
reduction  of  sanctions— to  that  coun- 
try to  terminate  its  oppressive  policies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  bill's  provisions 
are  designed  to  avoid  damaging  the  in- 
terests of  innocent  blacks  and  other 
minorities  living  under  apartheiijC  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amendment,  iwhlle 
well-intended,  simply  does  not  crovlde 
for  sufficiently  stroag^-aetioiv-^  the 
near  term,  and  may  well  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  the  South  African 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  Is  Impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  move  the  South 
African  Government  away  from  its 
current  policies.  It  seems  inevitable 
that  if  those  policies  do  not  change, 
the  result  will  be  increased  bloodshed 
in  that  troubled  lancL  By  adopting  this 
bill,  to  the  degree  we  are  able  to  ad- 
vance the  day  that  apartheid  is  ended, 
we  win  contribute  to  peace  and  to  the 
saving  of  human  life. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  pending  Siljander 
substitute  amendment  and  the  passage 
of  H.R.  1460  as  originally  reported. 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  FoRo]. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  hopefully,  today  the 
House  will  complete  consideration  of 
H.R.  1460,  the  Antlapartheid  Act  of 
1985.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  Mem- 
bers have  a  clear  idea  of  how  certain 
substitutes  to  the  legislation  might 
affect  the  message  that  the  bill's  au- 
thors had  hoped  to  send. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  that  is 
being  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  and  the  one  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, although  well  intended,  fall  far 
short  of  where  the  House  shall  align 
itself  on  this  particular  issue.  Both 
substitutes  establish  commissions  to 
look  at  the  apartheid  dilemma.  These 
panels  would  meet  for  2  and  3  years 
respectively  to  study  the  effects  of 
apartheid  and  then  would  make  rec- 
ommendations on  sanctions.  The  sanc- 
tions which  would  then  be  available  to 
the  panel  are  strikingly  similar  to  the 
sanctions  in  H.R.  1460  which  would 


bring  about  immedlate^change  both  In 
this  country  and  in  South  Africa. 

As  the  House  (xtnsiders  these  substi- 
tutes, we  ought  to  ask  ourselves  how 
strongly  we  feel  about  this  issue.  Are 
we  too  comfortable  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  remember  the  segregation- 
ist policies  of  the  deep  South  from  our 
not  too  far  distant  past?  Have  we 
become  so  contented  in  our  own  posi- 
tion that  we  can  sit  back  and  watch  a 
repeat  of  our  own  ugly  history?  These 
substitutes,  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
well  meaning,  are  simply  a  continu- 
ation of  the  present  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  adoption  of  this 
substitute  or  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  put  us 
an  additional  2  or  3  years  behind  in 
trying  to  eliminate  such  racist  prac- 
tices. It  is  time  that  this  body  make  a 
statement  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  against  apartheid.  Although  in 
my  heart  I  believe  that  total  divesti- 
ture would  be  the  best  way  to  bring 
about  change— that  is  why  I  will  sup- 
port the  amendment  that  wiU  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Dellums]— I  am  realistic  to 
the  hardship  this  would  place  on  black 
South  Africans.  Bishop  Tutu  himself 
supports  economic  pressure  on  the 
South  African  Government,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  total  divestment  if  apartheid 
is  not  eliminated  in  2  years. 

I  am  afraid  that  further  study  on 
this  matter  will  be<x>me  an  ex(nise  for 
further  inaction.  We  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  this  Chamber^ 
talking  about  and  debating  this  par- 
ticular issue.  Today  the  House  has  the 
opportimity  to  place  significant  hard- 
ship on  South  Africa  without  advocat- 
ing total  divestment.  The  measiuv 
would  let  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment know  that  we  are  serious  about 
this  matter,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  today  in  passing  H  Jl. 
1460  and  also  rejecting  this  substitute 
and  the  substitute  that  will  be  offered 
right  afterwarcL 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BsRMAif]. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  lylr.  Chairman,  first. 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  his  predecessor 
as  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  gentleman  who  is  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Mr.  Gray. 
as  well  as  my  other  colleagues  who. 
long  before  the  issues  of  constructive 
engagement  and  apartheid  in  South 
Africa,  were  on  the  front  pages  of  our 
Nation's  newspapers,  were  fighting  on 
these  issues  persistently  and  relent- 
lessly and  effectively.  Perhaps  now  we 
are  approaching  a  \time  when  the 
policy  of  constructive  engagement 
might  end  and  the  United  States  may 
place  itself  fim^y  on  the  side  of  force- 
ful opponents  of  apartheid.  Perhaps  at 
last  the  United  States  is  going  to  do 
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more  than  Just  simply  rhetorically  de- 
nounce this  pernicious  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  speak  against  the 
substitute  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute to  follow  and  focus  primarily  on 
one  aspect,  that  of  the  legislation's 
prohibition  on  the  export  of  comput- 
ers, computer  technology,  software 
and  servicing  and  maintenance  of  com- 
puters to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment and  to  its  regional  and  local  enti- 
ties. 

At  one  point  in  the  debate  on  this 
legislaUon  it  appeared  that  there 
might  be  an  amendment  to  delete  that 
language,  and  much  of  what  I  wish  to 
say  now  I  would  have  raised  on  the 
debate  on  that  amendment.  But  since 
it  appears  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  legislation  Is  going  to 
contain  somewhat  different  language 
and  that  this  will  be  an  issue  for  a  con- 
ference committee  to  consider,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
that  prohibition,  and  I  might  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Idichi- 
gan,  in  his  comments  in  favor  of  his 
substitute,  never  spoke  to  the  specific 
sanction  of  the  prohibition  on  comput- 
er sales. 

Why  delay  the  imposition  of  that 
type  of  sanction  or  the  imposition  of 
the  sanction  on'  bank  loans?  I  have 
heard  no  Justification  or  logic  for  de- 
laying implementation  of  these  specif- 
ic sanctions. 

In  South  Africa,  the  computers 
make  Apartheid  work.  By  the  prohibi- 
tion contained  in  this  legislation,  we 
are  demonstrating  that  we  do  not 
want  the  United  States  and  U.S.  com- 
panies to  profit  from  apartheid. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BSr.  BERBdAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  a  question.  If  he  supports 
the  banning  of  the  computers,  and  you 
look  at  the  fact  that  Japan  has  recent- 
ly increased  their  sale  of  computers  by 
some  400  percent  since  1977  to  South 
Africa,  does  the  gentleman  think  that 
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Africa.  And  U.S.  computers  are  direct- 
ly involved  in  that  whole  process. 

Look  back  to  whatJuMwened  with 
the  arms  embargo /<$n  South  Africa. 
InitiaUy.  the  United  States  took  the 
step  alone.  We  then  prevailed  and 
gradually  saw  to  it  that  the  rest  of  the 
Western  World  ended  up  going  along 
with  o\r  arms  embargo  on  South 
Africa.  We  made  it  a  much  broader 
multilat«ral  approach.  My  hope  and 
my  goal  is  that  when  this  legislation 
passes,  and  these  sanctions  go  into 
effect,  the  United  States  would  go  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  our  NATO  allies,  to  Japan 
and  take  this  prohibition  that  the 
United  States  will  have  enacted  unilat- 
erally and  say.  "Is  this  not  at  least  a 
minimal  standard  of  conduct  to  expect 
of  our  other  Western  allies?"  And  I  be- 
lieve we  can  prevaU  and  we  can  seri- 
ously afffect  the  ability  of  South  Africa 
to  enf<Bt%  its  apartheid  system 
through  khe  utilization  of  sophisticat- 
ed computer  technology. 

Bdr.  SILJANDER.  ^Mt.  Chairman, 
will  the 'gentleman  srreld  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BHRMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froiii  Michigan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  just  like 
to  know  What  would  prohibit  Japan  or 
another  country,  as  they  have  been 
since  1976,  increasing  their  share  of 
the  market  from  simply  filling  the 
void,  thereby  putting  absolutely  no 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment at  all. 

Mr.  BKRMAN.  What  prohibits  the 
Western  European  arms  industry  from 
selling  aiims  to  South  Africa?  The  fact 
is  that  it  was  a  series  of  patient  and  re- 
lentless efforts  by  the  United  States, 
after  it  enacted  its  arms  embargo,  to 
get  other  countries  to  undertake  that 
same  portion. 

Mr.  SlfjJANDER.  But  will  the  gen- 
tleman answer  the  question  regarding 
Japan? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Bermait]  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  si|ch  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first.  I  want  to  pay 
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by  our  banning  the  sale  of  computers -tribute  to  my  distinguished  ranking 


we  are  going  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  from  getting 
computers? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  would  reclaim  my 
time  in  order  to  answer  the  gentle- 
man's very  relevant  question.  I  would 
put  it  into  thi»  context:  At  the  present 
time,  the  United  States  supplies  70 
percent  of  the  computers  that  go  to 
South  Africa.  Those  computers  are 
used  directly  in  the  implementation 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  apartheid 
policies.  Those  computers  are  utilized 
in  the  classificaticp  of  people  by  race 
and  the  classification  of  people  who 
lead  protests  against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  They  are  an  instrument 
of  enforcement  of  apartheid  in  South 


minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigail  [Mr.  Siljaiider].  Whatever 
differences  we  have  on  the  amend- 
ment that  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  offered— and  the  differences 
are  obviously  rather  dramatic— I  be- 
lieve tha^  the  letter  that  was  sent  ear- 
lier by  a  number  of  my  Republican 
colleagues,  to  which  he  was  a  siimato- 
ry.  mad^  a  very  important  contribu- 
tion to  tlie  debate  on  South  Africa  and 
to  an  alteration  in  the  political  climate 
within  this  body  with  respect  to  that 
subject. 

Moreover,  while  we  differ  on  how  to 
approach  the  issue  of  South  Africa, 
my  ranking  minority  member  has  been 
very  cooiferative  in  moving  this  legisla- 


tion through  to  this  point  on  the 
House  floor,  4ind  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  jto  him  for  that  assist- 
ance. 

D  1330 


Mr.  Chaini^an.  as  we  have  listened 
to  this  debate  on  South  Africa  over 
the  past  few  oajrs.  it  has  become  clear 
that  those  ^ho  advocate  a  continu- 
ation of  the  bollcy  of  constructive  en- 
gagement or]  who.  in  more  general 
terms,  resist  che  imposition  of  econom- 
ic sanctions  |  against  South  Africa, 
make  certain  assumptions  that  are 
more  implicit  than  explicit,  but,  I 
think,  need  to  be  laid  bare. 
.  The  first  tf  those  assumptions  is 
that  South  Africa  is  very  much  like 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  can 
project  onto  the  South  Africa  situa- 
tion America's  own  experience  with 
race  and  racism  and  our  own  experi- 
ence, indeed,  with  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  an  assump- 
tion that  I  used  to  make.  In  my  previ- 
ous life.  I  happened  to  have  been  a 
professor  of  African  politics;  I  thought 
I  knew  something  about  the  subject.  It 
was  only  whien  I  traveled  to  South 
Africa  myself  that  I  discovered  how  in- 
correct that  set  of  assumptions  really 
was.  Because  South  Africa  is  in  fact 
very  different.  There  are  two  key  dif- 
ferences that  need  to  be  understood  in 
order  to  appreciate  how  destructive 
the  policy  of  constructive  engagement 
has  been.        j 

The  first  ot  those  key  differences  is 
that  South  Africa  is  a  totalitarian 
police  state.  Now,  when  Americans 
think  about  3outh  Africa,  we  tend  to 
project  onto  tiie  South  African  experi- 
ence what  we  know  about  our  own  his- 
tory with  discrimination,  with  segrega- 
tion, with  racial  inequality.  And  when 
you  travel  to  South  Africa,  you  see 
that  discrimination  very  clearly  mani- 
fested in  every  respect,  in  every  way. 
But  the  thing  you  are  unprepared  for 
is  the  totalitailBLn  nature  of  the  police 
state.  I 

I  still  recall  traveling  to  Soweto,  the 
black  township  outside  of  Johannes- 
burg, and  being  informed  by  blacks 
who  were  resident  in  Soweto  that  it 
was  their  estimate  that  1  out  of  10 
blacks  living  in  this  township  were 
police  spies.  Why?  Because  it  turns  out 
that  many  of  the  women  and  children 
who  live  in  [the  black  township  of 
Soweto,  who  have  come  there  to  Join 
their  husbanclB  that  are  working  in  the 
mines,  are  themselves  there  illegally, 
and  If  they  do  not  coojjerate  with  the 
police,  they  afe  immediately  subject  to 
deportation  ^o  the  so-called  home- 
lands. They  have  got  to  cooperate. 

You  cannot  Imagine  what  it  is  like  to 
have  a  police!  system  that  penetrates 
into  the  very  fabric  of  the  society;  into 
the  neighborhoods,  into  the  homes.  It 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  sense  of 


distrust,  the  sense  of  disorganization, 
the  sense  of  paranoia  that  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  the  black  South 
African  every  day.  South  Africa  is  a 
totalitarian  police  state.  Unless  we 
comprehend  that,  the  effort  to  project 
onto  that  experience  our  own  evolu- 
tionary democratization  wlU  yield 
enormously  tragic  consequences. 

There  is  a  second  difference  no  less 
significant.  In  the  United  States, 
whites  are  the  majority;  blaclLs  were 
the  minority.  In  South  Africa,  the  ma- 
jority-minority relationships  are  re- 
versed. Whites  are  a  minority,  desper- 
ate to  hold  onto  their  privilege,  their 
power.  Denying  to  the  majority  of  the 
population  even  a  semblance  of 
human  dignity,  even  a  semblance  of 
basic  political  rights.  Unless  we  under- 
stand that  the  reversal  of  the  majori- 
ty-minority relationships  inevitably 
creates  a  different  political  dynamic, 
we  are  going  to  develop  a  foreign 
policy  and  continue  a  foreign  policy 
that  will  again  produce  very  counter- 
productive consequences. 

There  is  a  second  assumption  under- 
lying those  who  would  resist  sanctions 
and  would  support  the  amendment  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan.  That  is  that  somehow  eco- 
nomic and  social  change  lead  inexora- 
bly to  political  liberalization  and  to  de- 
mocratization. We  are  told  repeatedly 
that  we  need  to  encourage  the  process 
of  industrialization  and  that  American 
economic  activity  in  South  Africa  will 
further  that  process  and  promote  po- 
litical reform  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

Do  we  not  only  have  to  look  to  the 
experience  of  Nazi  Germany,  to  the 
experience  of  Stalinist  Russia,  indeed, 
to  the  experience  of  South  Africa  to 
see  that  that  kind  of  assumption  is 
blatantly  false?  In  all  of  those  in- 
stances there  has  been  progressive  in- 
dustrialization, economic  and  social 
change,  and  greater  repression;  not  de- 
mocratization; not  political  liberaliza- 
tion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  American 
companies  involved  in  South  Africa 
are  not  making  a  constructive  contri- 
bution to  desegregated  workplaces  and 
to  the  process  of  economic  change,  but 
that  what  is  happening  in  those  work- 
places is  essentially  irrelevant  to  the 
process  of  political  change,  and  that 
the  gut  issue  that  we  are  facing  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid  is  not  a 
struggle  for  economic  improvement;  it 
is  not  a  struggle  even  for  desegregated 
workplaces.  The  struggle  against 
apartheid  is  a  struggle  for  political 
rights. 

Blacks,  the  vast  majority  of  the  poi>- 
ulation  in  South  Africa,  are  asking  for 
nothing  less  and  nothing  more  than 
the  right  to  participate  in  the  political 
decisions  that  affect  their  lives  on  a 
daily  basis. 
"""Tridrd,  there  are  those  who  are  argu- 
ing against  sanctions  and  for  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Siljander  amend- 


ment, who  insist  that  sanctions  are 
going  to  hurt  those  who  we  are  seek- 
ing to  help:  The  black  population. 

Indeed,  they  go  even  fiuther.  The 
Washington  Post  editorial  today  sug- 
gested that  those  who  are  advocating 
sanctions  are  really  not  very  sensitive 
to  the  prospective  suffering  that 
might  be  created  on  the  part  of  the 
black  population.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  tragic  re- 
ality is  that  the  policy  of  constructive 
engagiement,  however  it  may  have 
been  intended,  is  in  fact  producing 
more  suffering,  more  violence,  and 
more  repression.  That  is  very  simply 
because  the  message  that  has  been 
heard  by  the  Afrikaner  regime  is 
simply  that  they  now  have  a  much 
freer  hand  to  do  what  they  will:  not 
only  internally,  I  might  say,  inside  the 
country  of  South  Africa,  but  in  the 
region.  They  know  in  advance,  because 
that  has  been  administration  policy, 
that  no  matter  how  much  repression 
there  is,  no  matter  how  much  aggres- 
sion the  South  African  Government 
unleashes  against  the  neighboring 
states  in  the  region,  there  will  be  no 
cost  in  terms  of  the  American-South 
African  relationship.  They  know  in  ad- 
vance that  they  are  free  to  engage  in 
that  kind  of  repression.  What  we  have 
really  signaled  to  them  through  con- 
structive engagement  is  that  the 
system  of  apartheid  can  be  maintained 
indefinitely  into  the  future  without 
any  real  cost,  without  any  real  isola- 
tion in  terms  of  the  international  com- 
munity, or  without  any  real  economic 
costs  in  terms  of  their  relationship  to 
the  United  States. 

So  that  it  is  current  policy  that  is 
adding  to  the  violence;  it  is  the  ambi- 
giiity  of  our  policy.  We  verbally  con- 
demn apartheid  on  the  one  hand,  but 
then  we  engage  in  business  as  usual. 
What  we  do  at  that  point  is  to  rein- 
force the  more  intransigent  elements 
of  the  South  African  Government  in 
the  belief  that  they  can  hold  on  in- 
definitely, without  any  consequences, 
any  response,  from  the  United  States. 

Those  of  us  who  are  advocating  now 
the  application  of  sanctions  do  so  be- 
cause of  our  profound  belief  that  that 
is  the  only  way  of  mitigating  the  vio- 
lence. Only  at  the  point  at  which  the 
South  African  Government  imder- 
stands  that  it  cannot  continue  the 
present  system  without  real  economic 
and  political  costs,  do  we  have  a  possi- 
bility that  the  Government  will  coun- 
tenance a  political  negotiation  leading 
to  a  new  political  order  and  to  genuine 
power  sharing  on  the  part  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  South  African  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  ctirrent  policy  that  is  adding  to 
the  violence.  It  is  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  that  will  help  us  possibly 
avert  some  of  that  bloodshed  that  we 
can  anticipate  down  the  road  if  the 
South  African  Government  does  not 


move  immediately  to  begin  the  process 
of  dismantling  apartheid. 

Let  me  say  finally  that  I  hope  that 
the  administration  will  listen  carefully 
to  what  has  happened  in  this  body  the 
past  couple  of  days  and  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  other  body.  There  is  an 
emerging  bipartisan  consensus  that 
understands  that  constructive  engage- 
ment has  enormously  destructive  con- 
sequences. 

I  hope  the  administration,  rather 
than  rest>onding  defensively  and  dig  in 
its  heels,  will  be  responsive  to  the  bi- 
partisan consensus.  Look  at  the 
margin  of  the  votes  that  occurred  yes- 
terday. Look  at  the  vote  that  will  take 
place  on  final  passage  today,  the  bi- 
partisan majority  that  will  be  for  the 
placement  of  immediate  sanctions.  I 
hope  the  administration  will  respond 
to  that  opportunity  and  join  with  the 
Congress  in  forging  a  new  foreign 
policy  toward  South  Africa  that  will  at 
one  and  the  same  time  advance  the 
process  of  change  in  South  Africa  and 
be  consistent  with  American  national 
interests  in  the  region.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  perceived  as  on  the  side  of 
or  entering  into  an  accommodation 
with  apartheid.  We  would,  at  the  same 
time,  be  advancing  a  policy  that  is 
genuinely  consistent  with  American 
national  values. 

D  1340 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Siuahskr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
api>eared  to  have  it. 

ucoKDB)  von 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  hy  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  108,  noes 
310,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  137] 
ATE&-108 


Aicher 

FaweU 

Lowery(CA) 

Armey 

Fiedler 

Lujan 

BvUuun 

Field* 

Lungien 

Barnard 

Franklin 

Marlenee 

BarUett 

Oekas 

McCoUum 

Barton 

Olngrieh 

MeBven 

Bateman 

Ooodlinc 

\trvmwn 

BenUey 

OmVbert 

Michel 

BiUrakls 

Oundenon 

Miller  (OH) 

Broomfield 

Hall  Ralph 

Monson 

BroyhUl 

Hammerschmidt  Montcomery 

Burton  (IN) 

Hansen 

M(x>re 

Campbell 

Hartnett 

Moorhead 

Chandler 

Bendon 

Moirtson  (WA) 

Cheney 

Henry 

Myen 

Cobey 

Hlllia 

Nichols 

Coble 

Holt 

Nielaon 

Combest 

Hunter 

Oxley 

Cimlc 

Hyde 

Packard 

Danler 

Kemp 

Parrls 

Dannemeyer 

Kindness 

Pasbayan 

Daub 

Kolbe 

Petri 

Davis 

Kramer 

Qulllen 

DeWlne 

Racers 

Dickinson 
Doman  (CA) 

Leath(TZ) 
Uviiigston 

Roth 
Rowland  (CT) 

Dreler 

LoelDer 

Schuette 

Eckert  <NY) 

Lott 

Schulze 

14280 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuater 

SUJuder 

Skeen 

SbUUKNE) 
Smith.  Demur 


AekenBan 
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SnUth.  Robert 


Stangeland 

Strant 

Stump 

Sundqubt 

SirindaU 

NOEB-310 


Alexander 

AnderaoD 

Andrevi 

Annumto 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aq)ln 

Atklu 

AuCoin 

Bamci 

Bate* 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

bereuter 

Berraan 

BevUl 

Blam 

BUIey 

Boehlert 

Bom 

Boland 

Boner  (TN> 

Senior  eld) 

Bonker 

Borakl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Broolu 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  <CA) 

Buitamante 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappie 

Clay 

CUnter 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collin* 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coushlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

DBKhle 

delaOam 

Detay 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIoOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

iXmon 

Durbfn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Bekart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdrelch 


KIA) 
Evans  (O.) 
PasceU 
Faslo 
^eighan 


Taylor 
Thomas  (CA) 
Vander  Jagt 
Vucanovlch 
Walker 
Whitehunt 
WoU 
Toung  in,) 


M^KBy 


FUppo 

norto 

FtogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN> 

Fowler 

Frank 

ftost 

Fuqua 


Man  ton 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martines 


Qaicia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Oibboas 

Oilman 

Ollckman 


Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McCain 

McCandleas 

MeCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 


Oordon 

Oradlaaa 

Oray(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouartni 

Hall  (OB) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 
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JONES      of      Oklahoma, 

of    New     Hampshire,     and 

changed  their  votes  from 

TAN  and  Bdr.  DICKIN- 
;ed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 


M< 

SMITH 

WRIOI 

"aye- 
Mr.  Pi 

SON  chi 

"aye. 
So  the'  amendment  in  the  nature  of 

a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was   an- 
nounced ,as  above  recorded. 
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KMXKiatart  in  trz  hatttrz  op  a  substttdte 

OFTERED  BY  MK.  GUITOEBSOIf 

Mr.  G^NDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenditent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Oukserson:  Strike  all  after 
the  exactfeig  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  f oUpwing: 

TITL^  I-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

fblDDIGS  AlfD  OKHJIRATIOHS 

SKcnoid  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares tha^ 

(a)  the  boUcy  and  practi(x  of  apartheid— 

(1)  deuberately  separates  niimnn«  of 
South  Aplcan  "migrant"  workers  from 
their  f amiles: 

(2)  denies  meaningful,  democratic  partlci- 
paUon  in  the  poUUcal  procesa  to  the  majori- 
ty of  tlie  South  African  population; 

(3)  conagns  the  mass  of  South  African 
citizenry  to  lives  of  economic  and  education- 
al deprivation; 

(4)  denlfcs  black  citizens  of  South  Africa 
the  right  to  travel  freely  witliin  their  own 
coimtry; 

(5)  leacig  to  the  arbitrary  government  con- 
fiscation of  the  private  property  leiwJly 
owned  by  black  South  African  nationals; 

(6)  triea  to  deprive  many  South  African 
citizens  of  South  African  citizenship; 

(b)  the  policy  and  practice  of  apartheid  Is 
repugnant  to  the  moral  and  political  values 
of  democratic  and  free  societies,  and  runs 
counter  t4  United  States  policies  to  promote 
democratk:  governments  ttiroughout  the 
world  and  respect  for  human  rights:  and 

(c)  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
promote  peaceful  change  In  South  Africa 
through  diplomatic  means,  but  also,  where 
necessary    and    appropriate,    through    the 


adoption  of  otfeer  measures,  in  conjunction 
with  our  allies.!  in  order  to  reinforce  United 
States  opposition  to  apartheid 

OKmnnoM 

Sk.  2.  At  use^  In  this  Act— 


(1)   the 
States"  m( 

(A)  a  nati 
the  United 
ailegiaoce  to 

(B)  a  corpoi 
enterprise  if — 

(I)  natural 
the  United 
indirectly,  n 
outatanding 

(II)  natural 
the  United  8Ui 
Indirectly  35 
voting  aecuritli 
other  nati( 
equal  or  larger 

(ill)  any  nati 
of  the  United 
tlon.  partnei 
the  provialona 
contract; 

(iv)  a 
board  of 
comparable 
or  legal  entity 
the  United 


"national   of  the  United 

person  who  Is  a  citizen  of 
or  who  owes  permanent 
United  States;  or 
ition.  partnership,  or  other 

»raons  who  are  nationals  of 
own  or  OMitrol,  directly  or 
han  SO  per  centum  of  the 
securities; 

who  are  naticmals  of 

own  or  control,  directly  or 

centum  or  more  of  the 

and  natural  persons  of  an- 

ty  do  not  own  or  control  as 

ircentage; 

person  who  Is  a  national 

ites  operates  the  corpora- 

or  enterprise  pursuant  to 

>f  an  exclusive  management 


y  of  the  members  of  the 
irs  are  also  members  of  the 
eming  body  of  corporation 
rganiaed  under  the  laws  of 
.tea.  any  State  or  territory 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia; 

(v)  natural  persons  who  are  nationals  of . 
the  United  States  have  authority  to  appoint 
the  chief  operating  of  fleer;  and 

(2)  the  term  f 'South  Africa"  refers  to  the 
territory  tiiat  constituted  the  Republic  of 
South  Africn  oa  May  31,  1961. 

SCHOLARSHIP  rOB  BLACK  SOUTH  AFRICAlfS 

Sec.  3.  Sicnciii  105(b)  or  thi  Fokkior  As-  ■ 
sisTANCE  Act  oil  1961  is  amxhdkd—         ^ 

(1)  by  insertiiig  "(1)"  after  "(br'i  and 

(2)  by  addlnij  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  parAgnwh: 

"(2KA)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  for  pach  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
$15,000,000  of  assistance  provided  under  tills 
section  by  the  Administrator  of  the  agency 
primarily  respcfisible  for  administering  this 
part  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
scholarships  for  black  South  Africans  who 
are  attending  imlversitles,  colleges,  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  South  Africa  am^who  are 
selected  in  ao(^rdance  with  subparagraph 
(B).  Of  the  fuSds  available  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  to  carry  out  tills  subpara- 
graph, not  \«m  than  $5,000,000  shaU  be 
available  only  :  for  assistance  to  full-time 
ir  educational  professionals 
toward  the  Improvement  of 
credentials. 

for  whom  scholarships 
r  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
national  panel  or  by  region- 
solely  of  members  of  the 
_     .  ion    M>Pointed    by    the 

United  States  c|iief  of  diplomatic  mission  to 
South  Africa.  Ho  such  Individual  may  be  se- 
lected through  any  contract  entered  Into 
with  the  agengy  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  this  part  of  tills  Act.". 

HT7MAM  rights  rUMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  116<e)<2)(A)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strUdnk  out  "1984  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1984,"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "1985"  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  If  or  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter"; and 


teachers  or  oi 
pursuing  studi< 
their  prof  easioi 
"(B)  Individ! 
are  financed 
be  selected  by 
al  panels 
teaching    profi 
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(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr  "Orants  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  RighU  and  Humanitarian  Affairs.". 

KXTANDIHG  PAKTICIPATIOII  III  THE  SODTH 
APRICAH  BCOHOMT 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Congress  declares— 

(1)  that  the  denial  under  the  apartheid 
laws  of  South  Africa  of  tlie  rights  of  South 
African  blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  tiave 
the  opportunity  to  tMutidpate  equitably  in 
the  South  African  economy  as  managers  or 
owners  of,  or  professionals  In.  business  en- 
terprises, and 

(2)  the  policy  of  confining  South  African 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  to  the  sutus  of 
employees  in  minority-dominated  businesses 
Is  an  affront  to  the  values  of  a  free  society. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby— 

(1)  applauds  the  commitment  of  nationals 
of  the  United  States  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  section  10  to  anure  tliat 
South  African  blacks  and  other  nonwhites 
are  given  assistance  in  gaining  their  rightful 
place  In  the  South  African  economy;  and 

(2)  urges  the  United  States  Government 
to  assist  In  aU  appropriate  ways  the  realiza- 
tion by  South  African  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  of  their  rightful  place  In  the  South 
African  economy. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  any  other 
head  of  a  deparUnent  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  carrying  out  activiti-ss  in 
South  Africa  sliall,  to  the  maTlmum  extent 
practicable.  In  procuring  goods  or  services, 
make  affirmative  efforts  to  assist  businesi; 
enterprises  having  more  than  50  per  centum 
beneficial  ownership  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South  Africans. 

OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT  CORPORATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  237(a)  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Insurance"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(aKl)  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2),  insurance":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Insurance,  reinsurance,  and  guaran- 
ties of  loans  may  be  Issued  to  cover  an  in- 
vestment made  In  cdnnectlon  with  a  project 
In  South  Africa,  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa,  if  such  Investment  Is 
otherwise  eligible  under  tills  title,  except 
tiiat- 

"(A)  the  issuance  of  any  such  insurance, 
reinsurance,  or  guaranty  shall  only  be  made 
to  promote  Joint  ventures  between  business 
enterprises  controlled  or  owned  by  South 
African  blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South  Af- 
ricans and  business  enterprises  controlled  or 
owned  by  United  States  nationals:  and 
'  "(B)  the  national  of  the  United  States 
Holds  a  minority  Interest  or  agrees  to  relin- 
quish its  majority  interest  during  the  course 
of  the  Joint  venture.". 

EXPORT-nfPORT  BANK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sec.  7.  Section  2(bK9)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(9)  In"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(9KA)  Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B),  In";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(B)  The  Bank  shall  take  active  steps  to 
encourage  the  use  of  its  facilities  to  guaran- 
tee, Insure,  extend  credit,  or  participate  in 
the  extension  of  credit  to  business  enter- 
prises in  South  Africa  that  are  majority 
owned  by  South  African  blacks  or  other 
nonwhlte  South  Africans.  The  certification 
requirement  contained  In  clause  (C)  of  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  shall  not  apply  to  exports  to 


or  purchases  from  bustaiea  enterprises 
which  are  majority  owned  by  South  African 
blacks  or  other  nonwhlte  South  Africans.". 

LABOR  PRACTICn  OP  THE  UNITID  gTATB 
OOVEBNMEBT  IN  SODTB  APUCa 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  (ingress 
that  the  labor  practices  used  by  the  United 
States  Government— 

(1)  for  the  direct  hire  of  South  Africans. 

-<2)  for  the  reimbursement  out  of  offldal 
residenoe  funds  of  South  Africana  and  em- 
ployees of  South  African  organtzattons  for 
their  employment  services  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and 

(3)  for  the  employment  services  of  SouUi 
Africans  arranged  by  contract, 
should  represent  the  best  of  American  labor 
practices  and  should  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  labor  practices  of  nationals  of  the 
United  States  in  South  Africa. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  any  other  head  of  a 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
carrying  out  activities  In  South  Africa  shall 
promptly  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure 
that  the  labor  practices  applied  to  the  em- 
ployment services  described  In  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (3)  of  suiMectlon  (a)  are  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  set  forth  in  section 
10. 

ekplotmknt  practices  op  united  states 

nationals  in  south  aprica 
Sec.  9. 

(a)  STATmxNT  OP  FoLi<nr.— It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  any  national  of  the 
United  SUtes  who— 

(1)  has  a  branch  or  office  in  South  Africa, 
or 

(2)  controls  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa,  should  Implement,  in  the  operation 
of  such  branch,  office,  or  business  enter- 
prise, those  principles  relating  to  employ- 
ment practices  set  forth  in  section  10. 

(b)  Sanctiors.- 

(1)  ArpucABiLiTT.— The  sanctions  set 
forth  In  t>aragTaph  (2)  shall  apply  to  any 
national  of  the  United  States  who— 

(A)  has  a  branch  or  office  in  South  Africa, 
or 

(B)  controls  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa. 

In  which  more  than  20  people  are  employed, 
and  who  does  not  Implement  the  principles 
set  forth  In  section  202  in  the  operation  of 
tliat  business  enterprise. 

(2)  Sanctions.— With  respect  to  any  na- 
tional of  the  United  SUtes  described  in 
paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  no  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may— 

(I)  enter  into  any  contract  with,  - 

(II)  make  any  loan,  issue  any  guaranty  of  a 
loan,  or  Issue  any  insurance  to, 

(ill)  provide  any  counseling  on  economic 
or  political  risks  to,  or 

(iv)  Intercede  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  national  regarding  the  foreign 
Investment  or  exi>ort  maiketlng  activities  in 
any  country  of, 

ttiat  national;  and 

(B)  that  national  may  not  receive  any 
credit  or  deduction  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  for  any  income,  war  prof- 
its, or  excess  profits  paid  or  accrued  to 
South  Africa. 

(c)  No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  may  intercede  with  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  any  national  regarding  the 
export  marketing  activities  in  any  country 
of  any  national  of  the  United  States  em- 
ploylng'more  than  twenty  persons  in  South 
Africa  that  is  not  implementing  the  princi- 
ples relating  to  employment  praotioes  In 


South  Africa  set  forth  in  section  10.  No  such 
national  may  make  any  new  Investment  in 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  The  Secretary 
of  SUte  shaQ  promulgate  such  regulatioas 
as  are  necessary  to  Implement  this  gfirtkm 


OP 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  principles  referred  to  in 
sections  8  and  9  of  this  Act  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Desegregating  the  races  In  each  em- 
ployment facility,  including- 

(A)  removing  all  race  designation  slgna; 

(B)  desegregating  aU  eating,  rest,  and 
work  facOitleK  and 

(C)  terminating  all  regulations  which  are 

(2)  Providing  equal  employment  for  all 
employees,  including— 

(A)  aasurlng  that  any  health,  accident,  or 
death  benefit  planTiaS  are  ■^TiKllthfil  are 
nondlaerimlnat<gy  and  open  to  all  employ- 
eea,  aa  an  equitable  basis;  and 

(B)  Implementing  equal  and  noadlacrlm- 
Inatory  terms  and  condHtlops  of  employment 
for  all  employeea,  and  «iv»n-hi«y  job  reser- 
vations. Job  fragmentation,  apprenticeship 
restrictions  for  blacks  and  other  nonwhltea, 
and  differential  emptoyment  criteria,  which 
discriminate  on  tlie  basis  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin. 

(3)  Establishtng  equally  pay  for  all  em- 
ployees doing  equal  work,  including— 

(A)  establishing  and  implementing,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  wage  and  salary  structure 
which  is  aivlled  equal  to  all  employeea,  re- 
gardless of  race,  who  are  engaged  In  equal 
work; 

(B)  reviewing  the  distinction  between 
hourly  and  salaried  Job  flasslflfatlfmi.  and 
establishing  and  implementing  an  equitable 
and  unified  system  of  Job  rlaMlflratlnnfl 
which  takes  Into  aooount  such  review;  and 

(C)  eliminating  inequities  in  seniority  and 
Ingrade  benefits  so  that  all  employeea.  re- 
gardless of  race,  who  perform  similar  Jobs 
are  eligible  for  the  same  seniority  and  in- 
grade benefiU 

(4)  ^MuMlfhing    a    tnlntfwiinn    wage    awH 

salary  structure  based  on  a  oost-of-livlnc 
index  which  takes  into  account  the  needs  of 
employees  and  their  f  amUlea. 

(5)  Increasing,  by  appropriate  means,  the 
number  of  blacks  and  other  nonwhites  In 
managerial,  supervisory,  administrative, 
clerical,  and  technical  Jobs  for  the  purpose 
of  significantly  increasing  ttie  representa- 
tion of  bla^s  and  other  nonwhites  in  such 
Jobs,  including— 

(A)  developing  training  procrams  that  wfll 
prepare  substantial  numbers  of  blacks  and 
other  nonwhites  for  such  Jobs  as  soon  as 
possible.  Including— 

(1)  creating  on-the-job  training  procrams 
and  facilities  to  assist  employees  to  advance 
to  higher  paying  Jobs  requiring  greater 
skills; 

(B)  estahllsblng  procedures  to  assess,  iden- 
tify, and  actively  recruiU  employees  with  po- 
tential for  further  advancement; 

(C)  identifying  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  with  high  management  potential  and 
enrolling  them  in  accelerated  management 
programs; 

(D)  establishing  and  expanding  programs 
to  enable  employees  to  furthn^  their  educa- 
tion and  skills  at  recognized  education  facili- 
ties; and 

(E)  establishing  timetables  to  carry  out 
this  paragraph. 

(6)  Taking  reasonable  steps  to  improve 
the  quality  of  employees'  lives  outside  the 
work  environment  with  respect  to  housing, 
transportation,  schooling,  recreation,  and 
healtti.  including— 
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(A)  providlnc  aaaisUnce  to  black  and 
other  nonwhlte  employees  for  housing, 
health  care,  transportation,  and  recreation 
either  through  the  provision  of  facilities  or 
services  or  providlnc  financial  assistance  to 
employees  for  such  purposes,  includinc  the 
expansion  or  creation  of  In-house  medical 
facilities  or  other  medical  programs  to  im- 
prove medical  care  for  black  and  other  non- 
white  employees  and  their  dependents,  and 

(B)  participating  In  the  development  of 
programs  that  address  the  education  needs 
of  employees,  their  dependents,  and  the 
local  community. 

(7)  RecognMng  labor  unions  and  imple- 
menting fair  labor  practices,  including— 

(A)  recogniztng  the  right  of  all  employees, 
regardless  of  racial  or  other  distinctions,  to 
self-organization  and  to  form.  Join,  or  assist 
labor  organizations,  freely  and  without  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  and  recognizing  the  right  to 
refrain  from  any  such  actlvltr. 

(B)  refninlng  from— 

(I)  interfering  with,  restraining,  or  coerc- 
ing employees  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights 
of  self -organization  under  this  paragraph. 

(II)  dominating  or  interfering  with  the  for- 
mation or  administration  of  any  labor  orga- 
nization or  sponsoring,  controlling,  or  con- 
tributing financial  or  other  assistance  to  It. 

(ill)  encouraging  or  discouraging  member- 
ship in  any  labor  organization  by  discrimi- 
nation in  regard  to  hiring,  tenure,  promo- 
tion, or  other  condition  of  employment, 

(iv)  discharging  or  otherwise  disciplining 
or  discriminating  against  any  employee  who 
has  exercised  any  rights  of  self -organization 
under  this  paragraph,  and 

(C)  allowing  employees  to  exercise  rights 
of  self -organization.  Including  solicitation  of 
fellow  employees  during  nonworklng  hours, 
allowing  dlsMbutlon  and  posting  of  union 
lltermture  by  employees  during  nonworklng 
hours  in  nonworklng  areas,  and  allowing 
reasonable  access  to  labor  organization  rep- 
resentatives to  communicate  with  employ- 
ees on  employer  premises  at  reasonable 
times; 

(D)  allowing  employee  representatives  to 
meet  with  employer  representatives  during 
working  hours  without  loss  of  pay  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining,  negotiation  of 
agreements,  and  representation  of  employee 
grievances; 

(E)  regularly  informing  employees  that  it 
is  company  policy  to  consult  and  bargain 
collectively  with  organizations  which  are 
freely  elected  by  the  employees  to  represent 
them;  and 

(F)  utilizing  impartial  persons  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  employer  and  employee  rep- 
resentatives to  resolve  disputes  concerning 
election  of  representatives,  negotiation  of 
agreements  or  grievances  arising  thereun- 
der, or  any  other  matters  arising  under  this 
paragraph. 

<b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  issue 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  assist  persons  who 
are  or  may  be  subject  to  this  section  In  com- 
plying with  the  principles  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  request,  give  an  advisory  opinion 
to  any  person  who  is  or  may  be  subject  to 
this  section  as  to  whether  that  person  is 
subject  to  this  section  or  would  be  consid- 
ered to  be  in  compliance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  may  promul- 
gate such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  necessary  to  Implement  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  conduct  in- 
vestigations, hold  hearings,  administer 
oaths,  examine  witnesses,  receive  evidence, 
take  depoaitions,  and  require  by  subpoena 


the  atteqdance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  lyoductlon  of  aU  books,  papers,  and 
documents  relating  to  any  matter  under  in- 
vestigatiab.  The  Secretary  may  require  all 
persons  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Department  of  State. 

(d)  An;  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
rule  or  rteulatlon  Issued  under  this  section 
or  who  wmf ully,  in  a  registration  statement 
or  reporti  required  by  the  Secretary,  makes 
any  untnle  statement  of  a  material  fact  or 
omits  to  gtate  a  material  fact  required  to  be 
stated  tlierein  or  necessary  to  make  the 
statements  therein  not  ""Iri^^lng.  shall 
upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 

(e)  In  danylng  out  functions  under,  this 
section,  t^e  President  is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  4ame  powers  concerning  violations 
and  enfoicement  which  are  conferred  upon 
departmeiits.  agencies  and  officials  by  sub- 
sections lh\  (d).  (e).  and  (f)  of  secUon  11  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1079.  and 
by  subseotlons  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  13  of 
such  Act.  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  applicable  to  such  powers 
under  suoh  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  dpnstrued  as  authorizing  the  with- 
holding of  information  from  the  Congress. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tke  Secretary  may  enter  into  con- 
tacts wltl^  one  or  more  private  organizations 
or  individuals  to  assist  the  Secretary  on  im- 
plementiiig  this  section. 

PoilCT  OM  CCONOiaC  SANCnORS 

Skc.  11.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  impose  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Qovemment  of  South  Africa  if, 
within  two  years  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section,  significant  progress  has  not 
been  ma4e  toward  ending  the  policy  of 

(b)  Th4  President  may  waive  sanctions 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  12  months  if— 

(I)  the  President  determines  that  one  or 
more  of  ttie  conditions  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
section (Sot  this  section  are  met, 

(3)  the  President  submits  that  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and 

(3)  a  Jofeit  resolution  is  enacted  approving 
the  President's  determination. 

(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  sanctions 
contained  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  an  atilitlonal  6-month  period  if,  before 
each  sucnwaiver— 

(1)  the  proldent  determines  that  an  addi- 
tional condition  set  forth  in  subsection  (d) 
has  been  met  since  the  preceding  waiver 
under  thlg  subsection  became  effective, 

(3)  the  y>resident  submits  that  determina- 
tion to  the  Congress,  and 

(3)  a  Jomt  resolution  is  enacted  approving 
the  President's  determination. 

(d)  STAtmnn  of  Cohoitiohs.- The  condi- 
tions referred  to  in  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
are  the  following: 

(1)  Fault  Housnfo  RZAa  placi  of  oiflot- 
MBrr.— The  Ctovemment  of  South  Africa 
has  ellmJkiated  the  system  whi6h  makes  it 
impossible  for  black  employees  and  their 
families  tb  be  housed  in  family  accommoda- 
tions neat  the  place  of  employment. 

(3)  RintT  TO  SBK  BMPLOTMBfT.— The  Oov- 
emment  of  South  Africa  has  eliminated  all 
policies  that  restrict  the  rights  of  black 
people  to  seek  employment  in  South  Africa 
and  to  live  wherever  they  find  employment 
in  South  ^rica. 

(3)  EuknTATnio  DxiiATiOH^aizATioN.- The 
Government  of  South  Africa  has  eliminated 
all  policies  that  make  distinctions  between 
the  Sout(  African  nationality  of  blacks  and 
whites. 
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(4)  ELimNATiNG  szlfOVALS.— The  CJovem- 
ment  of  South  Africa  has  eliminated  remov- 
als of  black  populations  from  certain  geo- 
graphic areas  on  account  of  race  or  ethnic 
origin.  I 

(5)  Eliximatiiio  axsioxxcK  kxstiuctiohs.- 
The  Oovemmeht  of  South  Africa  has  elimi- 
nated all  resi4ence  restrictions  based  on 
race  or  ethnic  <^1gin. 

<6)      NBOOTIAnOHS      FOK      HXW      POLITICAL 

STSTEM.— The  Qovemment  of  South  Africa 
has  entered  into  meaningful  negotiations 
with  truly  refreaentative  leaders  of  the 
black  populatltti  for  a  new  political  system 
providing  for  the  full  naUonal  participation 
of  all  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  the 
social,  political  and  economic  life  In  that 
country  and  an  end  to  discrimination  based 
on  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

(7)  ScTTLmxlrT  OP  naiobia.- An  interna- 
tionally recognized  settlement  for  Namibia 
has  been  achieved. 

(8)  Fuxna !  political  prisohbu.— The 
Government  ot  South  Africa  has  freed  all 
political  prisoners. 

"RKPOKT  or  THE  PRKSmKHT 

"Sk.  13.  (a)  The  President  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on]  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  March  |,  1987  and  every  six  months 
thereafter,  a  report  on  the  extent  to  which 
significant  proipeas  has  been  made  toward 
ending  the  system  of  apartheid,  including- 

(Da  detaileq  assessment  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
made  progress  m— 

(A)  housing  taack  workers  with  their  fami- 
Ues:  T 

(B)  abolishing  the  pass  laws  which  pre- 
vent blacks  fiom  moving  freely  into  the 
cities;  I 

(C)  tenninatihg  the  migrant  labor  system; 

(D)  allowing  unrestricted  labor  union 
rights  for  all;  ahd 

(E)  IncreasinK  local  investment  in  black 
education  and  frainlng; 

(3)  a  statem^t  of  any  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  Inter-iAllied  Working  Group  on 
South  Africa; 

(3)  a  determination  by  the  President  as  to 
whether  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  achieving  the  purposes  described  in 
clauses  (A)  through  (E)  of  paragraph  (1); 
and  I 

(4)  if  the  president  determines  under 
paragraph  (3)  that  signlfic&nt  progress  has 
not  been  made,  a  recommendation  as  to 
which  of  the  following  sanctions  should  be 
imposed;  I 

(A)  A  ban  on  new  commercial  investment 
in  South  Afric^. 

(B)  A  ban  on  new  bank  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

(C)  A  ban  on  the  importation  of  South  Af- 
rican Krugerra^ds. 

(O)  A  ban  on  the  sale  of  computers  to  the 
central  Govemlnent  of  South  Africa. 
TITLE  il— UNITED  STATES 
COMMISSION  ON  SOXTTH  AFRICA 
SEC  Ml.  ESTABLBHHENT  OF  COMMISSION. 

There  is  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  "united  States  Commission  on 
South  Africa"  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"). 

SEC  in.  DUTIES  OF  COMMISSION. 

(a)  Study  Iaitd  Report  on  Proorzss 
AoAinsT  APAHT^mD.— The  Conunlssion  shall 
conduct  an  ongoing  study  of,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on,  the  progress  that 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
made — 
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(1)  in  eliminating  the  system  of  apartheid; 
and 

(3)  toward  the  full  participation  of  blacks 
and  other  nonwhites  In  the  social  political, 
and  economic  life  in  South  Africa. 
The  Commission  shall  also  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  relations  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  South  Africa. 

(b)  Vocun  OP  Stupy.- In  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a),  the  Commission  shall— 

(1)  with  respect  to  the  progress  toward 
eliminating  apartheid,  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  termination  of— 

(AVthe  Group  Areas  Act; 

(B)  the  Pass  Laws; 

(C)  the  Influx  Control  Act; 

(D)  the  MUed  Marriages  Act; 
<E)  the  Immorality  Act; 

(F)  the  homelands  policy:  and  ' 

(G)  the  detention  of  persons  without  due 
process  of  law;  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  goals  referred  to  in 
subsection  (aK2),  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  involvement  of  recognized  representa- 
tives of  the  black  and  nonwhlte  population 
in  South  Africa  in  achieving  these  goals;  in- 
cluding the  convening,  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  the  Government  of  South  Africa  of  a  na- 
tional congress,  composed  of  all  pr6-demo- 
cratic  groups  In  South  Africa,  to  establish  a 
timetable  for  granting  full  citizenship  to 
blacks  and  other  nonwhites  in  South  Africa. 

(c)  ScRKDULX  OP  Study  Aim  Reports.— 

(1)  Study.— The  Commission  shall  con- 
duct the  study  under  subsection  (a)  during 
the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  Reports.— The  Commission  shall 
submit  interim  reports  to  the  (ingress  at 
the  end  of  each  6-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  2-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  shall  submit  a 
final  report  to  the  Congress.  The  final 
report  shall  contain- 

(A)  a  determination  by  the  Commission  of 
whether  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
has  made  substantial  progress  toward  the 
goals  set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a),  and 

(B)  if  the  Commission  determines  under 
subparagraph  (A)  that  substantial  progress 
has  not  been  made,  a  recommendation  as  to 
which  of  the  following  should  be  infposed: 

(DA  ban  on  new  commercial  investment 
in  South  Africa. 

(11)  A  ban  on  new  bank  loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

(ill)  A  ban  of  the  sale  of  computers  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa. 

(iv)  Changes  in  diplomatic  relations  with 
South  Africa. 

SEC  203.  MEMBBB8HIP. 

(a)  Number  and  AppoufntKitT.— 
(1)  III  GENERAL.— The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  IS  members,  as  follows: 

(A)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(B)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

(C)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(D)  The  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate. 

(E)  Seven  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  knowledgea- 
ble in  South  African  affairs,  as  follows: 


(i)  One  member  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

(11)  One  member  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

(ill)  One  member  shall  be  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(iv)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  persons  who  are  not  officers  or 
employees  of  any  government  who  are  spe- 
cially qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commission 
by  virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or  ex- 
perience. 

(3)  Dksioiiation  op  SUBSTITUTES.— U  any 
member  referred  to  In  paragraph  (IXA)  or 
(1KB)  is  the  same  individual  as  a  member 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (IXC)  or  (IXD). 
then  the  individual  shall  designate  another 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Fordgn  Ai- 
f  alra  or  Foreign  Relations,  as  the  case  may 
be.  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Filling  op  vacancies.- A  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(b)  Continuation  op  Memsbiship.— If  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Commission  as  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  leaves  that  office,  or  if  any 
member  of  the  Commission  who  was  ap- 
pointed from  persons  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  any  government  becomes 
an  officer  or  employee  of  a  government,  he 
or  she  may  continue  as  a  meniber  of  the 
Commission  for  not  longer  than  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  he  or  she 
leaves  that  office  or  becomes  such  an  officer 
or  employee,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  Terms.- Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Commission. 

(d)  Basic  Pay.— 

(1)  For  non-<k>vernmeht  employees.- 
Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2),  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without 
pay,  but  shall  be  allowed  travel  or  transpor- 
tation expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  to  the  same  extent  as  em- 
ployees serving  Intermittently  in  the  Gov- 
enunent  Service  are  allowed  such  expenses 
under  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(3)  For  government  employees.- Members 
of  the  Commission  who  are  full-time  offi- 
cers or  employees  of  the  United  States  or 
Members  of  the  Congress  shall  receive  no 
additional  pay,  allowances,  or  benefits  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  (^immlsslon. 

(e)  Quorum.— Eight  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  hold  hearings, 

(f)  Chairman.— The  Cbainnan  and  Vice 
Chairtoan  of  the  Commission  shall  be  elect- 
ed by  the  manbeis  of  the  Commission. 

(g)  MxBTDiOB.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  CThalrman  or  a  ma- 
jority of  Its  members. 

SBC  M4.  STAFF  OF  OOMMUSION;  KXPKRTS  AND 
CONSULTANTS. 

(a)  Staff.— The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  pay  of  such  additional  personnel 
as  it  consign  appn^riate. 

(b)  Applicabilitt  op  Certain  Civn.  Serv- 
ice liAws.— The  staff  of  the  Commission 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  S.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  may  be  paid  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ters in  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  CJeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  except  that  no  individual  so  appointed 
may  receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  QS-\Z  of  the  Ova- 
eral  Schedule. 

(c)  Experts  and  Consultants.- The  com- 
mission may  procure  temporary  and  inter- 


mittent services  under  seetioa  Sa09(b)  of 
tiUe  5.  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  equiva- 
lent of  the  minimiiin  annual  rate  of  baaie 
pay  payable  for  C3&-18  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

(d)  Staff  of  FkiKML  AomcixB.- Upmi  the 
request  of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Act. 

SBC  SMl  POWBBS  OF  OCHOflBSION. 

(a)  Hearings  and  Sessions.— The  commis- 
sion may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testtmony. 
and  receive  such  evidenee.  as  the  commis- 
sion considers  appropriate.  The  Commlssloa 
may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  It. 

(b)  Powers  op  Members  and  Aowib.— Any 
monber  or  agent  of  the  Commission  may,  if 
so  authorized  by  the  Commission,  take  any 
acttoi  which  the  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  take  by  this  section. 

(c)  OBTAnmro  Official  Data.— The  com- 
mission may  secure  directly  trom  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act  Upon  the  request  of  the  Chair^ 
man  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  such  dqwrtment  or  agency 
shaU  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Gtrn.— The  Commission  may  accept, 
use.  and  dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  of 
services  or  property. 

(e)  Mails.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Admhtistrativr  Suppuri  Sbrticis.— 
The  Administrator  of  General  Servloes  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  commission  may  request 

(g)  Subpoena  Power.—  ^ 

(1)  In  taNERAL.— The  commission  may 
issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  any  evidence  that  relates  to  any 
matter  under  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  at  any  designated  place  of  hearing 
within  the  United  States. 

(2)  Repusal  to  obey  a  subpoena.— If  a 
person  issued  a  subpoena  under  paragraph 
(1)  refuses  to  obey  such  subpoena  or  is 
guilty  of  contumacy,  -any  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jtidtdal  district 
within  which  the  hearing  Is  conducted  or 
within  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business  may  (upon  application  by  the  Com- 
mission) order  such  person  to  appear  before 
Uie  commission  to  produce  evidence  or  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
investigation.  Any  failure  to  obey  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  Seryino  op  subpoenas.— The  subpoenas 
of  the  COminisslon  shall  be  served  in  the 
manner  provided  for  subpo«ias  issued  by  a 
United  States  district  court  under  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  C^vil  Procediue  for  the  United 
States  dlsMct  courts. 

(4)  Venue  op  process.— All  process  of  any 
court  to  which  application  may  be  made 
under  this  section  may  be  served  In  the  Judi- 
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daJ  district  In  which  the  penon  required  to 
be  aerved  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(h)  iMMumTT.— No  person  shall  be  ex- 
cused from  attendtng  and  testifying  or  from 
produdng  books,  records,  correspondence, 
doctmients,  or  other  eyldence  In  obedience 
to  a  subpoena,  on  the  ground  that  the  testi- 
mony or  evidence  required  of  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture;  but  no  Individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  by  reason  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  such  in- 
dividual Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  agalAst  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  that 
such  Individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjury  committee  in  so  testifying. 

SIC  Mt.  nUIINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  90 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report  pursu- 
ant to  section  412(c). 

Mr.  OUNDE3iSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rccors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  174.  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Otthskrsor]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  WoLPx]  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  am.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ftx>m  Michigan  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

At  this  time  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
OuHDKRSOH]  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  com- 
mending the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  commitment  to  change 
in  South  Africa.  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  no  dpubt  in  this  House,  or  any- 
where in  the  country,  that  all  of  us 
have  the  same  Intent.  We  must  try  to 
change  the  policy  of  the  Government 
of  South  Africa.  The  problem  in  the 
debate  that  we  are  incurring  this 
afternoon  is  a  debate  on  strategy,  how 
best  might  we  achieve  that  goal. 

We  must  ask  ourselves,  do  we  want 
to  simply  make  moral  statements  that 
make  us  feel  good  or  do  we  actually 
want  to  enact  policies  that  can  con- 
tribute to  constructive  change?  Do  we 
want  to  help  the  blacks  in  South 
Africa  or  do  we  simply  want  to  pxmish 
the  whites  in  that  country? 

Our  goal  must  and  ought  to  be  to 
contribute  to  constructive  change,  not 
to  conduct  a  litmus  test  on  civil  rights 
legislation  here  in  the  United  States.  I 
shudder  to  think  that  this  may  be 
simply  a  debate  where  people  are 
votkig  on  the  title  of  the  bill,  not  the 
substance. 


I  havelintroduced  a  substitute  which 
is  very,  very  similar  to  that  which  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  other  body  with 
only  two  small  differences.  If  you  are 
to  give  my  substitute  a  title,  it  would 
be  this  ii  not  immediate  sanctions,  this 
is  condioonal  investment.  We  do  what 
Bishop  'Tutu,  we  do  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  we  do  what  ethers  have 
called  for,  we  encourage  investment  by 
the  United  States  in  South  Africa 
during  the  short  term.  Business  is 
more  progressive  than  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  South  Africa  and  American 
business  is  more  prognnsive  than 
South  African  business.  Thus  we  see 
that  as  I  a  tool  toward  constructive 
change.  : 

The  first  difference  between  the 
Oray  proposal  and  my  substitute  is 
that  his  proposal  is  a  negative  one.  It 
simply  i|npo8es  sanctions.  Mine  is  a 
positive  proposal  My  substitute  asks, 
how  can  we  help  bring  about  change? 
My  prot>osal  offers  $15  million  in 
scholarships  for  black  South  Africans 
and  $1.5  million  in  grants  under  the 
AID  Hianan  Rights  Fund  for  the 
black  Soiith  African  cause.  We  provide 
insurance,  reinsurance  and  guarantees 
of  loans  through  OPIC  for  blacks  and 
other  nonwhite  South  African  busi- 
ness. We  provide  the  extension  of 
credits  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  other  such  institutions  for 
blacks  and  other  nonwhite  South  Afri- 
cans. We  try  to  make  positive  contri- 
butions %o  the  black  and  nonwhite 
population  of  South  Africa. 

The  second  thing  we  do,  which  the 
Gray  bill  does  not.  is  to  require  Ameri- 
can companies  involved  in  business  in 
South  Africa  to  adhere  to  the  Sullivan 
principlek,  not  Just  give  the  option.  We 
require  tiiem  to  do  it  and  we  Impose  a 
penalty.  We  impose  a  major  penalty  of 
$1  milliiin  for  anyone  who  willfully 
violates  the  Sullivan  principles.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  we  want  to  go. 

The  third  element  of  my  propmal  is 
what  we  call  economic  sanctions  or 
conditiooal  investment.  We  say  that  it 
will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  impose  economic  sanctions  on  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  If  at  the 
end  of  2  years  positive  substantial 
progress  has  not  been  made  toward 
ending  the  policy  of  apartheid  in 
South  Alrica. 

How  is  that  going  to  be  done?  At  the 
end  of  2.  years  If  the  President  certi- 
fies, or  ifi  reality  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment ceftifies,  that  progress  has  not 
been  ma^e,  then  the  policy  of  sanc- 
tions becomes  the  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; of  the  United  States.  The 
President  can  implement  through  Ex- 
ecutive <>-der  or  Congress  can  enact  at 
that  poiat  in  time  exactly  what  those 
sanctions  would  be. 

The  next  element  of  my  particular 
proposal  is  similar  to  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siuan- 
DER]  whJ^h  creates  a  U.S.  Commission 
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on  South  Af  I  lea.  Why  do  we  do  that? 
We  do  that  because  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
are  going  to  be  hesitant  to  simply 
allow  the  administration,  the  present 
State  Department,  the  present  admin- 
istration, to  determine  whether  or  not 
progress  is  being  made  in  eliminating 
aputheid  in  ^uth  Africa. 

What  we  rtelly  do  is  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  k^p  each  other  honest,  a 
commission  appointed  bipartisan  from 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  keep  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  honest  and  vice 
versa.  That  iJ  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mission imde^  our  particular  proposal. 

Now  let  us  compare  again  the  differ- 
ences then,  |in  reality  between  the 
Oray  proposal  and  my  particular  sub- 
stitute. The  Gray  proposal  offers  im- 
mediate sanctions  banning  new  bank 
loans.  What  i^  that  going  to  do?  If  we 
ban  new  bankj  loans,  presently  we  have 
$400  million  of  bank  loans  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  U.S.  products,  all  it  does  is 
increase  our  present  trade  deficit, 
something  I  ^ould  suggest  most  of  the 
American  unibns  would  be  opposed  to. 

Second,  it  simply  penalizes  South 
African  firms 'which  have  no  legal  role 
in  enforcing  apartheid.  If  you  will  look 
at  every  ch^ber  of  commerce  in 
South  Africf,  every  one  of  those 
chambers  of  (commerce,  black,  white, 
Afrikaaner,  et  cetera,  all  have  state- 
ments opposed  to  the  policy  of  apart- 
heid. I 

The  Oray  substitute  also  calls  for  a 
ban  on  the  stJe  of  computers  to  the 
government.  ytOl  that  have  any  effect 
on  the  South  African  Government?  Of 
course  not.  Since  1977.  Japanese  sale 
of  computers  to  South  Africa  has  in- 
creased some  400  percent.  They  are 
not  going  to  stop  using  computers; 
they  are  only  going  to  buy  them  from 
Japan  rather 'than  the  United  States. 
So  we  effectively  eliminate  our  role 
and  our  opportunity  in  trying  to  bring 
about  constructive  change,  and  we  do 
nothing  in  t^rms  of  bringing  about 
that  change.  I  . 

D  1410 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  recite  the 
remarks  of  Bishop  Tutu. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  J_ 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  would  like  to 
finish  my  remarks  first. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  at  this  point  in 
time  and  refer  to  the  remarks  of 
Bishop  Tutu, 'a  person  who  I  think  is 
clearly  percelyed  as  the  moral  leader 
of  the  blacks  in  South  Africa.  Bishop' 
Tutu  said  on  February  3,  when  he  en- 
throned as  the  head  of  the  Ane^ican' 
Church,  and  I  would  like  to  quote: 

May  I  point  dut  that  I  have  not  as  yet  ad- 
vocated disinv^tment.  Up  to  now  I  have 
called  for  intentational  pressure,  diplomatic, 
political,  but  ^bove  all  economic,  to  per- 
suade the  Sout|i  African  Oovemment  to  go 
to  the  conference  table  with  the  authentic 


representatives  of  all  sectors  of  our  commu- 
nity. 

Now.  he  goes  on  then  and  explains 
the  kinds  of  economic  pressure: 

There  Is  economic  pressure  used  through 
things  such  as  the  different  codes  to  seelc  to 
improve  the  lot  of  black  workers— 

The  Sullivan  principles— 

Our  concern  Is  not  for  an  ameUoratlqp  of 
improvement  of  the  apartheid  dispensation. 
It  is  to  see  apartheid  dismantled.  Conse- 
quently I  have  said  that  we  must  aU  work 
together  to  see  that  goal  achieved. 

Now  listen  to  this:  \  / 

I  have  actually  called  n>can  increased  for- 
eign investment  on  stringent  conditions— 
that  black  workers  are  housed  as  fan^y 
uniu  near  the  place  of  work  of  the  bread- 
winner—no migratory  labor,  the  unioniza- 
tion of  the  black  worker,  the  only  real 
reform  we  have  had.  and  for  which  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  commended— thus  the 
worker  wouI^Mie  free  to  sell  his  labor  wher- 
ever he  pleases,  so  no  influx  control  that  ap- 
plies only  to  blacks,  massive  Investment  in 
black  education  and  training,  an  end  to  the 
denationalization  of  blacks  and  to  forced 
population  removals.  These  --conditions 
should  be  Implemented  wittUn  18  to  24 
months.  The  onus  is  on  the  government.  I 
give  notice  that  if  in  18  to  24  months  from 
today  apartheid  has  not  been  dismantled  or 
is  not  being  actively  dismantled,  then  for 
the  first  time  I  will  myself  call  for  punitive 
economic  sanctions. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  and  to  pass  in 
this  House  a  proposal  under  the  guide- 
lines set  forth  by  Bishop  Tutu  in  his 
speech  on  February  3.  my  substitute 
would  be  that  proposal.  It  tells  the 
Oovemment  of  South  Africa,  it  tells 
the  business  community  of  South 
Africa,  if  you  want  American  invest- 
ments in  the  future,  my  proposal 
meets  the  criteria. 

I  would  only  go  on  to  suggest,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  before  me, 
take  a  look  at  today's  Washington 
Post.  It  says  not  immediate  sanctions. 
It  says  conditional  investment.  It  says 
take  some  action  which  can  contribute 
to  change. 

My  substitute  wiU  do  Just  that. 

Mr.  LAROOMARSINO.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  debate  the  important  ques- 
tions of  whether  to  i4>prove  this  legis- 
lation and  whether  disinvestment  will 
in  fact  bring  about  the  desired  end  to 
apartheid,  there  are  several  facts 
which  all  of  us  must  face.  Let  me  ex- 
cerpt Just  a  few  of  these  facts  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  .the  Christian  Sci- 
«nce  Monitor,  written  by  Dimltri 
Simes.  a  senior  associate  of  the  Carne- 
gie EIndowment  for  International 
Peace. 

First,  "the  United  States  has  neither 
the  power  nor. will  to  assure  a  peaceful 
evolution  in  South  Africa  which  would 
lead  to  multiracial  harmony."  Second, 
"is  there  any  punishment  the  U.S.  can 
inflict  upon  South  Africa  or  any  incen- 
tive it  can  otter  which  would  persuade 


whites  to  accept  black  majority  rule? 
Probably  not."  Simes  goes  on  to  say 
that  "moreover,  the  record  of  black 
African  states  does  not  inspire  any 
confidence  that,  once  the  whites  sur- 
render power,  their  minimal  rights 
would  be  respected."  Surely  the  au- 
thors and  supporters  of  this  resolution 
would  not  suggest  that  we  end  apart- 
heid only  to  have  it  replaced  by  an- 
other vicious  regime  that  refuses  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  its  people. 

Mr.  Simes  also  states  that: 

An  economic  warfare  against  South  Africa 
would  probably  have  Just  the  opposite 
impact  (rather  than  encouraging  responsi- 
ble trends,  it  would  encourage  dangerous 
trends).  Conservative  critics  of  the  Botha 
government  would  wrap  their  opposition  to 
any  concession  to  blacks  in  a  banner  of  pa- 
triotism. And  blacks,  simultaneously  encour- 
aged by  American  support  and  deprived  of 
opportunities  of  American  companies,  would 
l>ecome  further  radicalised.  That  is  a  pre- 
scription for  confrontation,  not  accommoda- 
tion. 

I  couldn't  agree  with  him  more.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  United  States  has  been 
and  should  continue  to  be  a  force  for 
positive,  constructive  change  in  South 
Africa— not  a  promoter  of  disinvest- 
ment, which  would  have  the  exact  op- 
posite effect  of  that  which  we  seek. 

It  is  imf ortunate,  but  a  fact  nonethe- 
less, that  this  legislation  would  have 
the  contrary  effect  of  reducing  the 
U.S.  corporate  presence  as  a  positive 
and  important— not  to  mention  visible 
and  appreciated— force  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  apartheid  in  that  country. 
Today,  over  150  U.S.  companies,  ac- 
counting for  over  80  percent  of  the 
employees  of  all  affiliates  of  U.S.  com- 
panies in  South  Africa,  voluntarily 
support  the  Sullivan  Principles.  This 
effort  does  much  more  than  improve 
the  well-being  of  the  small  fraction  of 
the  total  South  African  labor  force 
working  for  U.S.-owned  enterprises. 
The  presence  of  these  companies  is  in 
my  mind  an  imquestionable  force  for 
progress  and  a  strong  indication  of 
U.S.  support  for  measures  to  eliminate 
these  aspects  of  apartheid  which  we 
find  most  discriminatory  and  unjust. 
To  foroesfely  evict  these  companies 
'^vould  be  folly,  and  Insure  that  the 
United  States  plays  less  of  a  role  in 
future  South  African  society, 

I  also  share  Mr.  Simes'  view  that  the 
U.S.  policy  of  constructive  engagement 
is  not  a  perfect  answer.  I  think  all  of 
us  would  agree  with  this— that  there 
has  not  been  as  much  progress  In 
South  Africa  as  desired.  Mr.  Simes 
continues,  however,  that: 

There  are  no  perfect  answers  in  dealing 
with  this  tragic  dilemma.  Any  leverage- 
short  of  sanctions— to  persuade  President 
Botha  and  his  associates  to  expedite  long 
overdue  refom^  is  a  political  and  ethical  im- 
perative. Tet  nobody  appointed  the  United 
States  to  become  the  moral  policeman  of 
the  world.  We  should  not  be  shy  in  commu- 
nicating America's  extreme  disapproval  of 
Pretoria's  repugnant  repression.  But  with 
all  its  sins.  South  Africa  is  not  Nazi  Germa- 


ny reincarnated.  If  we  launch  an  economic 
war  against  It,  what  are  the  implications  for 
dealing  with  such  oppressors  as  Zimbabwe, 
Iraq,  or  the  U.S.S.R.7 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  before  us 
today  do  not  signal  that  either  U.S.  in- 
terests or  the  South  African  blacks'  in- 
terests, would  be  Justly  served  by  ap- 
proving this  legislation.  While  the  leg- 
islation may  prove  appealing  to  some 
on  moral  or  ethical  grounds,  let  us  not 
delude  ourselves  into  t.hinUng  that 
this  legislation  will  in  any  measurable 
fashion  alter  apartheid.  It  will  not. 
The  United  States  should  strongly 
make  known  its  repugnance  to  apart- 
heid, to  the  Pretorian  regime.  But  to 
approve  this  legislation,  and  insure 
our  inability  to  control  the  outcome, 
may  very  well  be  a  prescription  for 
trouble. 

Let  me  now  offer  my  views  in  sup- 
port of  rational  and  forward-looking 
alternatives.  These  are  the  substitute 
amendments  offered  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Michigan. 
[Mr.  SiuAiTDER]  and  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  [Idr.  GuhdkhsohI. 

The  amendments.  Mr.  Chairman, 
state  plainly,  that  apartheid  runs 
against  the  principles  of  civilized  na- 
tions, debases  human  dignity,  and  is 
repugnant  to  U.S.  values.  They  reaf- 
firm our  policy  in  opposition  to  apart- 
heid, and  states  that  the  United  States 
seeks  to  promote  change  in  South 
Africa  through  peacef uf  means. 

Furthermore,  they  recognize  that 
U.S.  objectives  can  best  be  served  by 
directing  U.S.  influence  toward  build- 
ing institutions  that  will  enable  South 
Africans  to  challenge  apartheid,  and- 
declares  that  to  that  end,  the  United 
States  supports  an  impartial  Judicial 
sjrstem,  free  trade  unions,  and  full  par- 
ticipation of  all  the  people  of  South 
Africa  in  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  that  country. 

The  SiUander  amendment  would 
also  establish  a  United  States  Commis- 
sion on  South  Africa,  which  would 
conduct  a  thorough  study  on  the 
progress  the  Pretorian  regime  is 
making  in:  First,  eliminating  the 
ss^stem  of  iQMutheid,  and  second,  en- 
couraging full  participation  of  blacks 
and  other  nonwhites  in  the  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  life  in  South 
Africa.  The  Commission  would  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Congress  on  their  findings,  and 
would  issue  a  final  report  after  3 
years.  -*  ■■     -^^ 


In  addition,  the  amendment  would 
require  aU  U.S.  companies  and  foreign 
business  enterprises  operating  in 
South  Africa  employing  more  than  20 
persons  to  adopt  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Sullivan  codes.  Compli- 
ance with  these  principles  would  be 
mandatory.  It  would  also  support 
trade  unions,  establish  a  hunum  rights 
fund,  and  increase  in  number  and  type 
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acholanhipB  available  to  black  South 
Africans. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  an 
historic  opportunity  today  to  not  only 
expreas  our  strong  opposition  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  but  to  serve  as  a 
force  for  positive  change  in  that  im- 
portant nation.  I  am  certain  that  none 
of  us  would  deny  the  importance  of 
that  nation  to  the  West,  nor  would  we 
deny  that  the  Soviets  would  like  noth-~ 
ing  better  than  to  continue  their  in- 
roads in  Southern  Africa.  We  can 
insure  that  the  United  States  remains 
a  positive  influence  on  the  South  Afri- 
can regime,  and  assists  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  those  fighting  for  peace- 
ful change  in  that  coimtry.  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Sil- 
Jander  and  Ounderson  amendments  to 
fLR.  1460. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  now  yield  to 
my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  Indicated  in  his  com- 
ments once  again,  as  he  did  when  he 
was  q)eaking  earlier  on  the  Siljander 
substitute,  essentially  that  the  ban  on 
computer  sales  and  export  of  comput- 
er sales  will  have  no  effect.  I  would 
like  the  gentlonan  to  consider  for  a 
moment  a  few  of  the  facts  surround- 
ing South  Africa's  use  of  U.S.  comput- 
ers, because  It  Lb  not  quite  as  fungible 
as  the  gentleman  would  make  it 
appear  to  be. 

A  number  of  very  sophisticated  com- 
puters are  now  utilised  by  the  South 
African  Government,  the  Department 
of  Statistics,  local  and  regional  Bantu 
Administration  Hoards  to  enforce  the 
pass  laws,  to  enforce  the  whole  process 
of  limiting  where  blacks  in  South 
Africa  can  live.  They  are  covered  by 
contracts  that  involve  the  provldhig  of 
software,  of  continued  maintenance, 
and  continued  service  of  those  com- 
puters, long-term  contracts. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  and 
which  you  seem  to  substitute  your  lan- 
guage for.  affects  those  contracts.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  consumed  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute  for 
the  purposes  of  a  response. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  simply  respond 
with  one  thing.  We  are  not  going  to 
eliminate  the  use  of  computers  if  we 
pass  the  Gray  bill  and  impose  a  sanc- 
tion prohibiting  the  sale  of  computers 
to  South  Africa. 

First  of  all.  many  computers  that  are 
there  will  stay  there.  Anyone  who  Is  a 
specialist  in  computer  software  and 
technology  understands  the  whole 
system. 

Second,  what  is  going  to  happen  is 
that  Japan  and  other  computer  spe- 


cialists are  simply  going  to  come  in 
and  tate  over  the  market,  so  that  in 
and  of  Itself  is  not  going  to  change  it. 

Likewise,  the  Oray  bill  provides  for  a 
1-year  (felay  in  any  of  those  sanctions 
which  are  proposed  by  the  President. 
So  what  is  going  to  happen?  In  both 
cases  saiictions  can  occur.  My  proposal 
simply  tails  for  some  positive  invest- 
mmts  curing  the  1-  or  2-year  delay. 

I  ylelq  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  QERMAN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Not  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  consume. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Wiaconflin  [Mr.  OxmoiRSOH].  The 
Ounderion  substitute  is  virtually  the 
Siljander  amendment  in  slightly  modi- 
fied f  or^,  but  it  is  essentially  the  same 
amendntent.  It  raises  the  same  issue  as 
was  raided  by  the  amendment  by  my 
colleagu|e  from  Michigan;  namely,  do 
we  wish,  at  this  point  to  impose  sanc- 
tions aodnst  South  Africa,  or  are  we 
going  lo  continue  (gurent  policy, 
which  i|  to  delay  the  application  of 
sanction.  Because  the  essential  thrust 
of  the  dunderson  amendment  is  to  es- 
sentially delay  any  imposition  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  directed  against 
South  Africa. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  argu- 
ments that  in  my  view  require  the  re- 
jection of  this  amendment  because  I 
think  they  were  spelled  out  very  clear- 
ly in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Siljander  amendment.  This  is  essen- 
tially the  same  thing. 

I  do,  liowever,  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunltiy,  if  I  may,  to  Just  respond  to 
some  of  the  observations,  some  of  the 
characterization  that  has  been  made 
of  the  position  of  Bishop  Tutu  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislation  that  is  before 
the  House  today,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  substitute  amendment 
that  has  been  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man f rofn  Wisconsin. 

I  havejmet  with  Bishop  Tutu  person- 
ally on  leveral  occasions  over  the  past 
several  ^ears,  both  in  South  Africa 
and  this  country.  Bishop  Tutu  has  in 
fact  recently  testified  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa. 

At  no  point  in  any  of  th^  conversa- 
tion^ hi^  Bishop  Tutu  ever  suggested 
for  a  moment  fais  opposition  to  the  ap- 
plication of  economic  pressures 
against  South  Africa.  Moreover,  he 
has  affirmed  his  very  strong  support 
for  the  Effort  that  is  in  process,  to  the 
very  strbng  movement  that  is  In  proc- 
ess, the  free  South  Africa  movement 
designed  to  produce  the  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic pressures  that  are  embodied  in 
the  legislation  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Oray]. 

Bishop  Tutu,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wiscon^n  noted  in  his  own  observa- 


tions in  the]  well  Just  a*  moment  ago. 
specifically  has  opposed  the  Sullivan 
code.  Let  mej  quote  for  a  moment  from 
testimony  of  Bishop  Tutu  before  our 
commlttee  lakt  December. 

"I  have  gotte  on  to  say  that  I  d^not, 
in  fact,  support  the  SuUivan  code. 
While  it  hgs  brought  about  some 
changes,  improvements  for  some  black 
woricers.  the  basic  weakness  is  that  it 
is  ameliorative,  merely  makiny  things 
slightly  mor^  comfortable.  Somebody 
has  said  wel  don't  want  our  chains 
made  comfoitable,  we  want  our  chains 
removed."     1 

To  the  extent  that  the  substitute 
amendment  |by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [1^.  Ouiiskrsoh]  embodies 
an  affirmation  of  the  importance  of 
the  Sullivan  icode.  It  is  simply  inappro- 
priate to  use  Bishop  Tutu  as  support- 
ive of  the  apcroach  taken  by  the  gen- 
tleman fromj  Wisconsin.  Bishop  Tutu 
is  explicitly  dpposed  to  that  approach. 
Bishop  Tutu  has  gone  on  to  say,  again 
using  the  very  quotation  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  that  he  supports 
conditional  Ifivestment.  He  has  never 
said  that  he  opposes  economic  pres- 
sure. { 

The  Oray]  legislation  before  this 
body  calls  precisely  for  the  kind  of 
conditional  ihvestment  approach  that 
Bishop  Tutu  has  himself  described. 
What  the  dns  legislation  does  is  to 
stipulate  that  there  will  be  certain  eco- 
nomic sanctions— no  new  investment 
and  no  importation  of  Krugerrands— 
imposed  iiDiiiediately  which  can  how- 
ever, be  waiv^  if  each  of  the  elements 
eld  system  are  stripped 
ere  is  time  permitted  to 
ble  progress  to  be  made 
in  a  way  that  would  be  both  steady 
and  make  soise.  It  would  be  achieva- 
ble in  a  practiical  time  frame. 

So  It  is  th^  Oray  legislation  the  em- 
bodies the  abproach  of  Bishop  Tutu, 
regarding  condition  of  investment. 

Finally  let!  me  say  that  when  the 
gentleman  ffom  Wisconsin  and  other 
e  cited  Bishop  Tutu  in 
,tion  that  would  deal 
ic  pfessure,  what  Bishop 
Erring  to  was  disinvest- 
sald  that  he  has  not  yet 
advocated  ptibllcly  disinvestment.  The 
legislation  before  us  does  not  call  for 
disinvestment. 
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It  calls  for  no  new  investment.  I 
might  add  that  Bishop  Tutu  himself 
pointed  out  before  our  committee  that 
South  African  law  makes  it  illegal  to 
call  for  disiiivestment.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  think  It  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  fuU  context  of  Bishop 
Tutu's  remarks  which  certainly  unln- 
tentionaUy  might  lead  some  to  a  very 
diferent  construction  of  their  signifi- 
cance than  is  in  fact  accurate. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gent  eman  yield? 
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Mr.  WOLPE.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  1  additional  minute  if  I  may  be- 
cause I  want  to  limit  myself  here. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  on  this  side 
suggested  that  the  Gray  bUl  is  a  disin- 
vestment bill.  I  never  suggested  that.  I 
think  however  that  while  both  sides 
might  claim  that  Bishop  Tutu  was  on 
their  side,  and  I  guess  we  understand 
both  sides  trying  to  do  that,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  look  at  the  rhetoric, 
the  exact  words  which  Bishop  Tutu 
has  caUed  for.  He  has  caUed  for  in- 
creased foreign  investment  under 
stringent  conditions.  That  is  totally 
different  than  imposing  immediate 
sanctions. 

I  think  you  cannot  disagree  with 
that. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  Increased  economic  development 
becomes  possible  under  the  Oray  legis- 
lation if  the  kinds  of  conditions  to 
which  Bishop  Tutu  refers  are  in  fact 
met.  We  do  not  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty of  additional  investment.  All  that 
has  to  happen  is  that  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  must  begin  to  take 
the  steps  to  dismantle  the  system  of 
apartheid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jrield  6  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland   [Mr. 

HOTSR].      

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  my  cnl 
leagues.  Congressman  Bill  Obat, 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  Congressman  Howard  Wolfe. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Africa,  for  the  outstand- 
ing work  that  they  have  done  on  this 
legislation.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Gunderson  substitute  and  in  strong 
support  of  H.R.  1460. 

The  efforts  of  Congressman  Gray 
and  Wolfe  to  reach  a  consensus  as  to 
how  himian  rights  principles  can  be 
practically  converted  into  elements  of 
U.S.  influence  in  the  affairs  of  other 
nations,  particularly  in  this  case  of 
course.  South  Africa,  are  reflected  in 
the  bill  now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  5  years 
the  administration  has  not  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  plight  of  those  subjected  to 
government  oppression  and  the 
human  rights  aspect  of  the  situation 
in  South  Africa  has  not  been  taken 
sufficiently  into  account  in  shaping 
the  bilateral  relationship  with  that 
nation. 

Neutrality  or  delay,  in  my  opinion, 
on  such  an  issue  is  not  an  alternative. 
I  suggest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  substitute  before  us  is  in  fact 
a  proposal  for  further  delay.  That,  I 
do  not  believe  is  acceptable. 

The  United  States  must  consider  the 
long-term  implications  of  its  present 
relationship  with  South  Africa.  Most 
agree  that  one  way  or  another  the 
walls  of  apartheid  will  be  torn  down. 


The  longer  those  walls  remain  stand- 
ing, the  more  violent  will  be  the  means 
to  bring  them  down.  And  we  should 
not  be  supplying  the  mortar  which 
sustains  those  walls. 

There  exists  a  basic  and  fundamen- 
tal disagreement  with  South  Africa 
over  apartheid.  On  that  point  we  seem 
to  be  in  agreement  in  a  bipartisan 
manner.  The  sponsor  of  this  substitute 
has  spoken  eloquently  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  on  that  par- 
ticular issue.  No  longer,  therefore, 
should  we  merely  regret  South  Afri- 
ca's legal  framework.  We  must  step 
beyond  rhetoric.  We  need  to  give  sub- 
stance to  our  disagreement;  we  must 
not  hesitate  at  this  time. 

Ultimately  the  United  States  cannot, 
as  has  been  observed  on  this  floor, 
eradicate  apartheid.  However,  the  bill 
before  us,  HJl.  1460.  is  a  policy  option 
which  acknowledges  that  internal  ac- 
tions by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment wlU  provide  the  main  impetus  to 
change.  It  offers  a  means  by  which  the 
United  States  can  disassociate  itself 
strongly,  directly,  and  unequivocidly 
from  apartheid  and  furthermore  pres- 
sures South  Africa  to  move  in  a  posi- 
tive direction  toward  full  political 
rights  for  all  in  South  Africa. 

The  chairman  spoke  earlier  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Siljander  substitute  about 
the  fact  that  this  bill  seeks  political 
rights  for  all  human  beings  in  South 
Africa.  This  is  an  issue  of  fundamental 
concern  to  America. 

South  Africa  stands  within  sight  of  a 
cataclysmic  racial  civil  war.  There  is,  I 
suggest  to  you,  particularly  when  we 
are  considering  a  substitute  that  wants 
a  further  delay,  limited  time  for 
change.  Black  patience  with  achieving 
reform  is  understandably  nmnlng  out. 
We  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  un- 
derestimating the  depth  of  feeling  and 
anger  of  the  black  communitj^Jtt  con- 
tinued humiliation,  degradation,  and 
denial.      '  ) 

The  killings  of  the  last  16^ 'months, 
including  the  slayings  of  at  least  19 
people  during  a  funeral  march  on  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Sharpevilld 
demonstrations,  reflect  a  deeper  and 
dangerous  mood.  It  is  one  of  intransi- 
gence versus  frustrated  demands  and 
rights.  As  the  grievances  mount  and  as 
a  younger  generation  becomes  encased 
in  the  shattered  dreams  of  their  par- 
ents and  harsh  confrontation,  the  vio- 
lence siu%ly  will  Increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  too  long  ago,  a 
great  man  of  vision  appealed  to  the 
conscience  of  America.  Rev.  BCartin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  perhaps  in  a  moment 
of  frustration,  perhaps  as  a  warning, 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

For  years  now  we  have  heard  the  word 
"wait!"  It  rings  in  the  ear  of  every  Negro 
with  piercing  familiarity. 

Perhaps  It  Is  easy  for  those  who  have 
never  felt  the  stinging  darts  of  segregation 
to  say,  "wait."  But  when  you  have  seen  vi- 
cious mobs  lynch  your  mothers  and  fathers 
at  will  and  drown  your  sisters  and  brothers 


at  whim;  when  you  have  seen  hate-filled  po- 
licemen curse,  kick,  and  even  kill  your  black 
brothers  and  slstec*;  when  you  see  the  vast 
majority  of  your  twenty  mllUon  Negro 
brothers  smothering  in  an  airtight  cage  of 
poverty  In  the  midat  of  an  affluent  society 
*  *  *  When  you  are  forever  fighting  a  de- 
generating sense  of  "nobodlne«"— then  you 
will  underrtand  why  we  find  It  difficult  to 
wait. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  1460  urges  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  seek 
accommodation  with  22  million  of  its 
own  citizens  denied  the  Inherent  digni- 
ty that  all  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world  should  have.  It  is  a  rea- 
sonable bill  and  a  timely  measure.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985  and  to 
reject  the  pending  substitute,  however 
well  meanhig.  that  in  fact  says  "Wait." 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  ShawI. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  this 
body,  I  think  that  this  Government 
must  speak  out  in  the  loudest,  most 
constructive  way  possible  in  its  abhor- 
rence of  apartheid.  There  are  many 
speeches  that  have  been  made  over 
the  last  few  days  and  in  the  sessions 
that  preceded  this  particular  one  on 
this  particular  bilL  I  find  myself  in 
Just  about  total  agreement  with  all  the 
speakers.  I  find  the  encouraging  part 
about  this  debate  Is  that  we  are  all 
unified  in  what  we  want  to  do.  We 
want  to  bring  democracy  to  South 
Africa.  We  would  like  to  use  the  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  in  the  most 
constructive  way  pooible  to  see  that 
thishvpens. 
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And  this  is  why  I  believe  that  the 
substitute  that  is  before  us  right  now 
brings  the  best  of  all  amendments  and 
all  substitutes  together  in  one  bill,  be- 
cause what  it  brings  about  Is  the 
added  influence  of  the  United  States, 
its  ideals  and  its  objectives  in  a  con- 
structive manner,  the  constnictive 
manner  in  order  to  bring  change  to 
South  Africa. 

The  most  destructive  thing  that  we 
could  do  to  the  black  man  in  South 
Africa  would  be  to  dlsinvest. 

Now  I  know  that  the  bOl  before  us  at 
this  moment  does  not  call  for  disin- 
vestment, even  though  I  believe  a  sub- 
stitute that  will  be  offered  afterwards 
would,  but  I  think  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic hardship  in  any  way,  whether  it 
be  a  freeze  upon  investment  or  wheth- 
er it  be  disinvestment,  is  going  to  bring 
about  the  hardest  hardship,  the  worst 
hardship,  among  those  we  are  tiying 
to  help. 

That  Is  the  poorest  of  the  poor  of 
South  Africa;  that  is  the  black  South 
African. 

Only  in  an  expanded  economy  are 
there  going  to  be  new  Jobs,  are  there 
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going  to  be  responsible  Jobs.  Jobs  in 
Qumagement  which  the  United  States 
has  led  the  way  in  South  AMca.  Only 
in  that  way  will  they  be  offered  to  the 
black  South  Africans. 

For  us  to  in  any  way  try  to  isolate 
South  Africa  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  would 
bring  about  a  galvanization  of  a  cor- 
rupt apartheid  that  none  of  us  want  to 
bring  about. 

If  we  were  to  isolate  South  Africa  in 
the  world,  then  the  only  way  to 
change  would  be  violent  revolution, 
and  this  is  something  that  none  of  us 
would  want  to  advocate,  nor  would  we 
want  the  blood  of  such  a  revolution  on 
our  hands. 

I  believe  what  has  been  offered  is 
the  most  constructive,  progressive  ap- 
proach that  we  could  possibly  use  at 
this  time,  but  it  Is  most  important  that 
we  as  the  leading  democracy  in  the 
world  today  do  all  we  can  to  bring 
about  the  democratization  of  all  of 
South  Africa  as  well  as  any  nation  in 
the  world  today. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. I  believe  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity with  this  substitute  to  bring 
about  this  change,  and  for  us  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  that  change. 

I  recently  returned  from  South 
Africa,  and  I  was  very  encouraged  to 
see  the  contribution  that  American 
business  had  made  to  the  life  of  the 
black  South  African,  and  these  are  the 
ones  that  need  the  help.  These  are  the 
ones  that  need  the  American  example: 
and  it  is  through  American  involve- 
ment in  South  Africa  that  we  can  set 
the  example  which  they  will  see  would 
be  to  their  best  advantage  to  follow, 
and  will  bring  about  economic  prosper- 
ity and  hopefully  political  prosperity 
to  black  South  Africa. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BCRMAH]. 

Mr.  BERBCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  in  arguing 
in  favor  of  his  substitute,  attempted  to 
characterize  the  legislation  before  us, 
with  its  waiver  provisions,  as  in  a  sense 
simply  a  shorter  period  of  time  than 
his  own  delay  before  the  imposition  of 
sanctions. 

I  think  the  gsntleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin inadvertently  characterized  this 
legislation  in  mistaken  fashion.  Only 
two  of  the  sanctions  are  affected  by 
the  waiver  provisions.  The  sanctions 
related  to  no  new  investments  in 
South  Africa,  and  sanctions  related  to 
the  importation  of  the  Krugerrand. 

I  think  there  is  a  categorical  differ- 
entiation between  those  sanctions 
which  are  part  of  an  effort  to  bring 
economic  pressure  on  the  South  Afri- 
can regime  to  change  its  system  of 
apartheid  and  the  other  two  sanctions: 
that  is.  the  ban  on  the  export  of  com- 
puters and  the  prohibition  on  bank 
loans  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment,  which  are  efforts  to  weaken 


South  Africa's  ability  to  enforce  apart- 
heid. 

Those  provisions  are  .not  subject  to 
waiver:  the  waiver  provisions  which 
apply  t4  the  other  two  sanctions  are 
not  simply  delay  sanctions  until  such 
time  as  some  commission  reports,  but 
they  are  sanctions  which  only  can  be 
delayed  upon  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion th4t  one  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  ii^  the  bill  has  been  achieved, 
and  secdnd.  that  Congress  by  Joint  res- 
olution has  approved  of  that  determi- 
nation, j 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  argues  over  and  over  ag^n. 
as  have  others  who  have  taken  that 
position^  why  ban  computers?  The 
Japanese  will  Just  fill  the  void. 

The  fact  is  that  this  country,  time 
and  time  again  has  made  its  decisions 
on  sanctions  in  large  part  based  simply 
on  the  fact  of  whether  the  sanctions 
were  Juibified,  and  when  this  adminis- 
tration vnposed  sanctions  and  prohib- 
ited exports  of  potassium  fluoride  to 
Iraq,  because  Iraq  was  using  that 
chemical  to  manufacture  nerve  gas, 
there  was  no  belief  that  Iraq  could  not 
find  thife  chemical  from  some  other 
country:  what  this  country  was  saying 
through  this  administration's  unilater- 
al action  was,  we  are  not  going  to  play 
a  role  In  that  particular  heinous  act  by 
supplying  the  chemicals. 

The  companies  that  manufactured 
those  ciiemicals  approved  of  those 
sanctions,  because  it  provided  them 
and  insulated  them  from  liability  for 
the  contf-acts  they  had  to  provide  Iraq 
for  thost  particular  chemicals. 

I  suggest  that  the  computer  industry 
in  this  cpimtry,  when  it  sits  back  and 
looks  at  the  effect  of  these  sanctions 
which  We  seek  to  impose  will  say, 
thank  you  for  helping  us  avoid  having 
to  do  business  and  fulfUl  contracts 
that  help  make  apartheid  work. 

I  ask  lor  a  "no"  vote  on  the  substi- 
tute amffidment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  ISi.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  iiilnute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Zschau]. 

Mr.  Z$CHAn.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  gelding. 

Mr.  CHairman.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
for  this  txxly  the  fact  that  under  cur- 
rent regulations  and  current  industry 
practice,!  U.S.  computer  manufacturers 
are  not  felling  computers  to  the  OAjor 
agencies  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment that  administer  and  enforce 
apartheid. 

If  the  substitute  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  were  implemented  and 
current  .practices  continue,  that  re- 
straint In  selling  such  computers  to' 
support  apartheid  would  continue  as 
well.       i_ 

Mr.  BI31MAN.  WiU  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  Z$CHAn.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BI31MAN.  My  understanding  of 
the  pret|ent  situation  is  that  in  fact. 
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certain  leveli  of  computers  are  sold  to 
South  African  agencies  which  enforce 
apartheid  Including  local  and  regional 
boards,  whl<|h  implement  policies  of 
segregation,  and  that  the  administra- 
tion has  spetiflcally  decontrolled  per- 
sonal computers  to  the  South  African 
Qovemmentj  including  agencies  that 
support  apartheid. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvaniji[Mr.  Walkbr].^^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrlelG 

Mr.  Chair^ian.  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion earlier  today  about  a  letter 
that  was  written  by  conservatives  with 
regard  to  vMirtheld  and  what  its  impli- 
cations were  to  this  particular  debate, 
and  I  think  that  that  discussion  to 
some  extent  misrepresented  the  situa- 
tion. I 

Because  I  believe  that  the  approach 
taken  by  Mr.  Siuamscr  and  now  by 
Mr.  GrmoERBOR  is  precisely  in  line 
with  what  we  detailed  in  a  letter  that  I 
was  one  of  the  primary  authors  of, 
back  in  December,  where  we  said  as 
conservatives  that  we  think  that  it  is 
important  in  order  to  speak  out 
against  apartheid  and  to  act  against 
apartheid,  that  we  begin  the  process 
of  curtailing  new  Investment  and  that 
we  move  toward  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic sanctions  that  made  some  sense. 

That  was  Essentially  the  key  para 
graphs  of  that  particular  bill,  or  that 
particular  letter. 

The  Gunderson  approach  moves  us 
in  that  dlreftion.  What  I  somewhat 
resent  in  the  debate  is  the  idea  that  to 
have  spoken  out  then  locks  you  in  to 
talcing  some  approach  which  is  a  sin- 
gular approach. 

I  think  th0  Washington  Post  makes 
very  good  se^  this  morning  when  it 
says  that  tkere  may  be  other  ap- 
proaches thajt  make  more  sense  than 
the  approach  being  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority on  thls,issue. 
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Well,  in  this  case,  the  approach  that 
makes  some  I  sense  is  the  Gunderson 
approach  becfiuse  what  you  have  there 
is  an  attempt  to  utilize  American  busi- 
ness in  a  wiy  which  causes  positive 
movement  ^thln  the  country.  We 
have  heard  4  lot  of  discussion  about 
people  who  have  lieen  to  South  Africa 
and  have  seen  the  situation  there  and 
have  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 
WeU.  Mr.  Gumdehsoh  has  been  to 
South  Africa!  I  think  his  bill  and  his 
approach  gr^  out  of  his  visit  to 
South  Africa!  I  know  that  the  South 
Africans  tha^  I  have  talked  to  in  my 
office,  to  a  ifum,  who  are  anti-apart- 
heid, have  satfd  flatly  that  they  agree 
with  this  approach,  an  approach  of 
mandatory  Sullivan  rather  than  disin- 
vestment.      I 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  are  folks 
who  are  sayl|ig,  "Well,  there  is  noth- 
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ing  about  disinvestment  in  the  ap- 
proach that  the  majority  has  brought 
to  the  Hill." 

Well,  let  me  Just  ask  a  question:  The 
people  who  are  parading  out  in  front 
of  the  South  African  Embassy  or  .the 
people  who  are  demonstrating  on  the 
campuses  with  the  signs  that  read 
"Dlsinvest  now,"  would  they  be  more 
supportive  of  the  approach  brought  to 
us  by  the  majority  or  the  approach 
brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Gundersov?  My 
guess  is  that  the  majority  is  attempt- 
ing in  their  bill  to  appeal  to  precisely 
that  political  sentiment. 

Now,  the  one  that  comes  the  closest 
and  is  the  most  honest  approach  to 
that  particular  sentiment  is  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Dellums], 
and  that  is  certainly  the  approach 
that  they  would  most  agree  with.  But 
my  point  is  that  I  think  that  the  disin- 
vestment forces,  who  sincerely  believe 
that,  also  have  some  problem  with  the 
Gunderson  approach  because  it  is  the 
true  conditional  investment  aspect. 
And  I  think  that  if  you  believe,  as  I  do, 
that  South  Africa  will  be  well  served 
and  the  majority  of  South  Africans 
will  be  well  served  by  a  policy  that 
positively  moves  us  toward  creating 
better  economic  conditions  that  rapid- 
ly, then  empowers  black  citizens  eco- 
nomically and  then  politically,  that 
the  approach  that  will  do  that  is  the 
Gunderson-type  approach. 

So  I  applaud  him  for  bringing  that 
particular  amendment  to  the  floor.  I 
intend  to  support  that  substitute  and  I 
intend  to  support  that  substitute  con- 
fident that  it  meets  precisely  the 
standards  of  the  letter  that  conserv- 
atives put  together  in  December.  We 
think  that  that  was  a  statement 
worthwhile.  This  would  be  a  step 
worthwhile  in  fulfilling  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5V4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siljawder],  the 
distinguished  ranldng  minority 
member  of  the  sulx^mmittee. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  his  substitute. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  as  we  to  some  degree 
pooh-poohed  the  Sullivan  principles 
and  what  they  have  really  done  for 
blacks  in  South  Africa,  to  look  over 
the  record.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  2 
weeits  ago  I  was  challenged  by  Mr. 
CoNYERS  of  Michigan  on  the  figxire  I 
gave  that  since  1977  $100  million  has 
flowed  into  black  education,  health, 
housing  and  other  programs  from  U.S. 
firms  who  are  signatory  to  Sullivan.  I 
was  asked,  "Where  do  those  figures 
come  from,  and  can  you  give  me  a 
breakdown?"  And  I  am  more  than 
thrilled  to  do  so  today. 

In  education  and  training  for  Sulli- 
van employees,  for  example,  in  1982, 


4,295  participated:  in  1983,  13,3)80,/  a 
total  of  $6  million. 

Blacks  in  training  programs,  5.544  in 
1982;  in  1983,  6.942. 

Blacks  as  a  percent  of  total  in  super- 
visory and  management  categories— it 
is  important  that  we  talk  about 
upward  mobility  and  training  blacks 
for  management  leadership  sldlls— in 
1979,  the  percent  was  16.7  percent:  in 
1983,  it  was  21.2  percent,  even  with  the 
severe  recession  in  South  Africa. 

Scholarship  and  tuition  refund  pro- 
grams, in  1979.  5,077  participated:  in 
1983,  over  35.000  participated.  Before 
the  recession,  nearly  68.000  participat- 
ed. 

Advancement  training,  in  1979  there 
were  9,298;  now  there  are  over  50,000. 

Non-Sullivan  employees  involved  in 
training  programs,  blacks,  22,000  in 
1983,  spending  an  amount  of  nearly  $3 
million. 

Adopt-a-school  program,  imder  Sulli- 
van signatories,  there  were  06  such 
adopt-a-school  programs  in  1980:  there 
were  200  in  1983,  and  the  goal  is  1,000. 

These  are  things  that  help  the 
upward  mobility  for  blacks.  This  is  a 
forum,  a  positive,  progressive  forum, 
to  help  blacks  begin  dismantling  that 
vicious  apartheid  system. 

Financial  contributions  for  educa- 
tion and  training  in  1978  was  $1.2  mil- 
lion. And  in  1983  it  was  $13.3  million, 
an  elevenfold  increase. 

Health  care,  $2.4  million. 

Small  business  development,  $4.2 
million. 

And,  to  quote  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  an 
area  I  think  is  of  vast  importance, 
"the  Sullivan  signatories  have  been  in- 
volved in  helping  change  the  political 
climate  and  the  conditions  in  that 
country." 

He  says,  "Many  top  signatory  execu- 
tives serve  on  executive  committees  of 
influential  South  African  commerce 
and  industry  organizations.  Three 
such  organizations"— and  he  lists 
them— "have  issued  public  statements 
in  opposition  to  such  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  the  orderly  movement  and  set- 
tlement of  black  persons  bill,  intended 
to  further  limit  the  right  of  blacks  to 
choose  their  place  of  residence.  As  a 
result,"  says  Mr.  Sullivan,  "of  strong 
and  imified  opposition  from  these  or- 
ganizations, as  well  as  from  some  polit- 
ical parties,  this  bill  was  withdrawn." 

Mr.  SuUivan,  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Times,  said  not  only 
are  there  125,000  employees  under 
U.S.  firms  under  Sullivan  but  1  million 
blacks,  approximately  1  million 
people,  most  of  them  are  blacks,  he 
said  are  under  signatory  to  the  Sulli- 
van code  that  are  South  African- 
owned  companies  that  have  nothing  or 
little  to  do  with  U.S.  firms  except  they 
foUow  the  U.S.  leadenMp. 

Mr.  GRAY  of  l^nnsylvania.  B4r. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SnJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 
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iiteORAY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  quoted  Dr.  Leon  Sul- 
livan, who  is  a  constituent  of  this 
Memb«ri)fthe  House. 

Bfr.  EuLJANDER.  I  am  well  aware  of 
that 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Sul- 
livan has  been  writing  an  op-ed  pieces 
on  this  very  subject. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  did  not 
also  read  in  any  of  these  op-ed  pieces 
where  Dr.  Sullivan  says: 

Meanwhile,  there  must  be  a  moratorium 
on  all  American  economics  expansion  In 
South  Africa  until  apartheid  is  offldally 
ended.  There  should  be  no  new  investments, 
no  bank  loans  to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment or  its  agwrndes  and  an  end  to  the  sale 
of  Krucerrands— 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  would  like  to 
regain  my  time  to  say  that  I  have  read 
the  article,  I  am  familiar  with  the  arti- 
cle. It  is  certainly  politically  astute 
and  sensitive  on  his  part.  He  is  a  co- 
pastor,  and  he  is  a  constituent,  he  cer- 
tainly put  the  disclaimer  at  the  end  of 
his  article.  I  think  it  was  certainly  sen- 
sitive and  appropriate  for  him  to  do 
so. 

But  I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Sulli- 
van, to  summarize  my  remarks,  your 
constituent,  who  says: 

We   have  made  more  procreas   in   this 
regard- 
Regarding  black  progress— ' 

in  those  7  years— educating  our  black  broth- 
ers, providing  Job  training  and  higher 
paying  Jobs  and  supervlaory  Jobs,  and  man- 
agement jobs,  improving  the  medical  care 
and  health  programs,  providing  decent 
housing,  doing  all  of  the  thtags  the  Sullivan 
signatory  companies  have  committed  to  do. 
I'm  proud  of  the  Job  the  VS.  oompanies 
have  done  and  are  doing  in  South  Africa. 
But  it's  not  enough,  and  I  Iceep  saying  to 
the  companies  we  must  do  more,  more,  more 

•  *  *.  We  must  move  faster,  faster.  fastCT 

•  •  • 

ft 
And  that  is  precisely  why  this  substi- 
tute is  important,  to  make  those  prin- 
ciples mandatory  for  new  aiul  existing 
businesses. 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  supported  the  Siljander 
and  Giuidenson  amendment  because  it 
does  not  hinder  economic  growth  as 
the  committee  bill  does. 

It  seems  if  you  slow  down  economic 
growth  it  takes  away  Jobs  for  blacks 
and  other  low-income  persons. 

The  best  way  to  erode  apartheid  is 
to  impove  the  economy  of  this  country 
and  not  to  stop  investments  in  South 
Africa. 

By  accepting  this  bill  we  willlw,  in 
effect,  taking  away  our  leverage  of  get- 
ting decent  human  rights  in  South 
Africa. 

So  it  doesn't  make  good  sense  to  Just 
pull  out  of  South  Africa.  To  fight 
apartheid,  I  think,  there  are  other 
ways  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  aUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chaliman,  I 
yield  myself  the  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Wlaoonsln  [Mr.  OtTmcBsoif]  is 
reeocnlaed  for  4H  minutes. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  begin  by  commending  my  col- 
league trcm  Pennsylvania  for  offering 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  he  shares  the  feeling  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  and  every 
person  in  this  country  who  wants  to 
change  what  is  going  on  in  South 
Africa.  I  offer  you  this  afternoon  what 
I  believe  is  a  thoughful,  intellectual, 
constructive  alternative.  I  believe  it  is 
a  better  strategy  to  achieve  the 
common  goals  which  are  held  by  every 
American. 

I  have  almost  no  blacks  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  am  not  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  And  many  can  ask  why  am 
I  involved  in  this  issue. 

I  got  interested  In  this  issue  because 
I  have  come  to  believe,  as  a  youngster, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
American  dream.  The  American  dream 
is  a  universal  dream  which  exists  in 
the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  people 
all  over  the  world,  who  simply  yearn 
for  the  chance  to  be  free  and  the  op- 
portunity to  chart  their  own  destiny. 

When  I  see  what  occurs  in  other  re- 
gions of  the  world,  and  particularly  in 
South  Africa,  this  afternoon,  I  want  to 
know  how  we  can  be  a  constructive, 
positive  contributor  to  change  and  to 
giving  that  American  freedom  to  every 
dtiaen  of  the  world. 

My  bill  provides  conditional  invest- 
ment. It  encourages  American  invest- 
ment in  the  next  2  years  because  we 
believe  that  is  positive,  and  only  if  no 
progress  is  made  at  the  end  of  2  years 
do  we  say,  yes,  then  we  must  take 
sanctions  as  our  only  alternative. 

My  blU  provides  economic  Incentive, 
scholarships  for  the  blacks,  funds  for 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  and 
aeUviUes^  the  blacks  poliUcaUy  in 
South  Afrlea.  extension  of  credit,  to 
various  black  businesses. 

My  bill  requires  the  immediate  im- 
plementation of  the  Sullivan  princi- 
ples not  for  70  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can companies  operating  in  South 
Africa  but  for  100  percent  of  those 
companies.  <) 
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My  bill  provides  economic  incentives: 
scholarships  for  the  blacks:  funds  for 
the  Human  Rights  Commlssicn  and 
activities  of  blacks  politically  in  South 
Africa.  Extension  of  credit  to  various 
black  businesses.  My  bill  requires  the 
immediate  implementation  of  the  Sul- 
livan principles  not  for  70  percent  of 
American  companies  operating  in 
South  Africa,  but  for  100  percent  of 
those  companies. 

My  bill  sets  up  a  Congressional  Com- 
mission on  South  Africa,  so  we  along 
with  the  administration  would  be  part- 
ners in  the  process  of  trying  to  bring 
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about  reform  and  change  in  that  par- 
ticular region  of  the  country. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  i4>peal  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  who  I  know  have  made  com- 
mitment* to  support  the  Gray  propos- 
al and  ktiow  it  will  pass.  As  this  par- 
ticular liroposal  goes  to  a  conference 
committee  with  the  other  body,  if  you 
believe  as  I  do  that  we  ought  not  only 
look  at  the  issue  of  sanctions  in  terms 
of  bank  loans,  computer  sales,  et 
cetera,  but  if  you  believe  we  also  ought 
to  be  poBitive,  that  we  oui^t  to  pro- 
vide incentives  in  the  fair  labor  area, 
-incentives  in  education,  incentives  to 
black  business  and  black  enterprise, 
then  send  a  signal,  send  a  signal  to  the 
author  of  the  bill;  send  a  signal  to 
your  Members  who  will  be  on  the  con- 
ference Qommittee  that  you  want  more 
than  Just  negative  reaction;  yf u  want 
positive,  constructive  proposals  as 
well. 

Vote  f ^r  my  substitute^  so  that  they 
will  understand  that  when  they  bring 
a  conference  proposal  back  to  this 
House,  it  wUl  be  more  than  Just  a 
statement,  it  will  be  a  positive  cause  of 
expanding  the  American  ideals  to  an- 
other comer  of  the  world  for  all  of  the 
population  of  that  country. 

Mr.  CI  airman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  E  ty  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolpe]  has  15 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may'  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from '  Peimsylvania  [Mr. 
Gray],  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  GBAT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Cnairman,  we  are  coming  to  the 
end  of  9  rather  lengthy  debate  on  a 
leant  issue  that  affects  all 
his  great  Nation  of  liberty 
and  democracy.  That  issue  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  implement  the  great 
words  tiifBLt  we  all  believe  in  as  Ameri- 
cans—freedom and  dignity.  Will  we 
put  into  action  in  our  foreign  policy 
towards  South  Africa  those  values 
that  we  have  been  quick  to  put  into 
place  with  nations  like  Poland,  Iran, 
Afghanli|tan,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and  other 
places  wnere  we  have  seen  the  denial 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  dignity. 

I  wani  to,  first  of  all.  thank  the 
chairmait  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Woipx],  for  the  outstanding  lead- 
ership that  he  has  provided  during 
this  debite.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  my 
colleagues  for  the  high  level  of  debate 
in  which  they  have  participated  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

However,  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to 
the.  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Guitdcrsoh].  For 
ultimately  there  are  four  things  that 
are  wrodg  with  this  amendment. 
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very  si| 
of  us  inf 


First. 


here  is  a  call  for  the  institu- 


tion of  tlie  Sullivan  principles,  a  sense 


of  Congress  I  hat  the  Sulliv^  princi- 
ples ought  to  be  implemented.  Even 
the  Senate  debided  not  to  have  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution.  They  decided 
to  make  the  Sullivan  principles  man- 
datory. But  more  importantly,  the 
issue  is  not  whether  to  implement  Sul- 
livan or  not  to  implement  Sullivan. 
For,  indeed,  Or.  Sullivan  has  made  his 
position  very  dear.  He  states  in  arti- 
cles that  have  already  been  partially 
quoted  here  today  that  he  is  for  those 
principles  which  American  companies 
should  impleinent  so  that  they  will 
not  be  guiltyi  of  practicing  apartheid 
inside  of  American  owned  plants  in 
South  Africa.  There  is  no  violation  of 
South  African  law  for  any  American 
company  to  do  that. 

American  companies  ought  to  be 
doing  that  ahd  we  should  not  even 
need  a  sense  of  Congress  or  a  manda- 
tory nile  to  say  that  American  compa- 
nies in  South  Africa  ought  to  provide 
freedom.  Justice,  and  equal  opportimi- 
ty.  But.  some  are  suggesting  here 
today  that  these  principles  will  change 
or  affect  th^  political  structure  of 
apartheid.  Evpn  Dr.  Sullivan,  in  op-ed 
pieces  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  Washing^n  Post,  and  the  New 
York  Times,  imakes  it  clear  that  his 
principles  address  a  very  narrow  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  that  American  corpo- 
rations not  practice  the  insidious 
system  of  apartheid  within  their  walls. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote  again: 
"Meanwhile,  there  must  be  a  morato- 
rium on  all  American  economic  expan- 
sion in  South  j  Africa  until  apartheid  is 
officially  ended.  There  should  be  no 
new  investmepts.  no  new  bank  loans  to 
the  South  AlHcan  Government  or  its 
agency.  An  end  to  the  sale  of  Kruger- 
rands:  a  halt  jto  the  sale  of  any  equip- 
ment, material,  or  services  to  the  mili- 
tary or  police  backed  up  with  embar- 
goes, sanctions,  and  other  penalties." 

So  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan  would  reject 
the  Gunderson  amendment  on  face 
value  because  this  amendment  does 
not  reflect  his  position.  The  Sullivan 
principles  do  not  attack  the  basic 
problem  of  [apartheid— the  political 
system  of  ebdavement  based  upon 
race  and  the{  color  of  one's  sl^ln.  Dr. 
Sullivan  is  sUnply  saying  that  Ameri- 
can companies  should  not  participate 
in  apartheid  and  I  agree  with  him. 

Second,  the  Gunderson  amendment 
says  let  us  brovlde  financial  aid  for 
human  rights  activities  and  for  schol- 
arships. A  ncwle  cause;  who  is  against 
scholarships  and  hmnan  rights  aid? 
But  is  it  not  iort  of  anomalous,  to  say 
the  least,  tha^  in  a  nation  where  there 
is  the  gross  denial  of  human  rights  we 
are  going  to  I  provide  $1.5  million  for 
human  right^  activities?  In  a  country 
where  peoplei  cannot  live  where  they 
want  to  liveJ  cannot  go  where  they 
want  to  go,  cinnot  vote  for  what  they 
want  to  vote  for,  we  are  going  to  say, 
"We  are  standing  for  freedom  and  de- 


mocracy. We  are  going  to  give  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  scholarship  funds.  Scholarship 
money  to  be  used  where?  In  the  Ban- 
tustans?  In  the  schools  of  the  Bantus- 
tans?  I  am  sure  South  Africa  would 
love  to  have  $1.5  million  In  scholar- 
ships to  "educate"  the  black  majority 
in  those  schools.  It  would  relieve  them 
of  that  problem  and  they  could  save 
$1.5  million  to  add  to  the  dispropor- 
tionate education  of  the  minority 
white  students  there.  Then  the  United 
States  would  be  in  the  strange  posi- 
tion; on  the  one  hand,  funding  human 
rlghte  activities  to  the  tune  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion, while  at  the  same  time  we  are  al- 
lowing a  $600  hiilUon  sale  of  Kniger- 
rands  in  this  country  and  permitting 
bank  loans  to  the  tune  of  $400  million 
to  the  South  African  Grovemment. 
And  we  will  l>e  sajring.  "We  are  ttand- 
ing  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  democra- 
cy." 

Do  you  believe  the  people  of  South 
Africa  or  the  people  of  the  world 
would  actually  believe  us?  No. 

Then  there  is  the  third  part  of  the 
amendment.  Let  us  have  a  commission 
so  that  we  can  study  apartheid.  Let 
the  Congress  form  another  committee, 
another  committee  in  the  Congress  to 
study  apartheid.  We  will  form  it;  the 
same  ratios  as  the  House;  we  will  even 
send  committee  members  to  South 
Africa  to  study  for  a  while.  We  dp  not 
need  another  legislative  committee  or 
a  congressional  commission  to  study 
apartheid. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  use4»  to 
have  a  saying  about  those  back  in  the 
fifties  and  the  sixties  who  were  reluc- 
tant to  change  here  in  America  and  he 
said.  "They  always  wanted  commis- 
sions and  study  groups,  and  they 
always  got  caught  up  in  the  paralysis 
of  analysis."  So  we  are  being  offered 
the  opportunity  to  get  caught  up  in 
the  paralysis  of  analysis,  spend  tax- 
payers' money  so  that  we  can  study 
the  problem  some  more. 

Then  finally,  the  fourth  thing  that 
is  offered  in  the  Gunderson  amend- 
ment is  that  the  suggestion,  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  debate  for  the  last  4 
days,  is  that  somehow  my  bill  is  nega- 
tive because  it  will  hurt  the  majority. 
It  wiU  they  say.  "cause  disinvestment," 
and  we  do  not  want  to  lose  any  of 
those  precious  slave  Jobs  in  the  mines. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  the  issue  is  a 
loss  of  Jobs,  not  a  loss  of  Justice. 

D  1500 

These  claims  are  not  true.  My  bill 
does  not  call  for  the  loss  of  any  Jobs  at 
all,  and  each  of  those  who  have 
spoken  and  implied  otherwise  know 
that.  It  does  not  call  for  the  loss  of  a 
single  Job. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  put  our  values  into  action,  move 
beyond  the  rhetoric  of  "abhorrence  of 
apartheid,"  and  begin  to  say,  as  even 
those  in  the  other  body  said  yesterday 
when  they  adopted  at  least  three  parts 


of  this  bill,  that  the  time  has  come  to 
do  something.  Tes,  we  can  argue  about 
whether  Chief  Buthelezl  is  right  or  his 
cousin,  Bishop  BCanos  Buthelezl  is.  We 
can  talk  about  Bishop  Tutu.  We  can 
talk  about  Dr.  Motlano.  But  let  me 
remind  you  of  three  quotes,  first  John 
Vorster,  the  former  Prime  Minister  of 
South  Africa.  Here  is  what  he  said: 

Each  trade  agreement,  each  bank  loan, 
each  new  Investment,  is  another  brick  In  the 
wall  of  our  continued  existence. 

This  was  the  leading  architect  of 
apartheid  saying  "Continue  to  send 
money,  America.  Tou  are  strengthen- 
ing me." 

And- if  you  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
Bishop  Tutu,  let  me  take  you  back  to  a 
man  who  started  a  movement  in  non- 
violence many  years  ago,  and  he  was 
the  first  black  to  ever  receive  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize.  His  name  was 
Albert  Luthull.  the  former  president 
of  the  African  National  Congress,  the 
first  black  recipient  of  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize,  the  first  African  and  South  AM- 
can  to  be  awarded  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
and  this  is  what  he  said  years  ago: 

The  economic  boycott  of  South  Africa  will 
undoubtedly  entail  hardship  for  Africans. 
We  do  not  doubt  that.  But  If  it  la  a  method 
which  shortens  the  day  of  bloodshed,  (he 
stiffering  will  be  the  price  we  are  wDling  to 
pay. 

Because  the  West  would  not  heed 
those  words,  that  movement,  the  ANC. 
has  been  forced  to  renounce  nonvio- 
lence. Today  they  are  willing  to  use  vi- 
olence. 

Do  you  not  see  our  good  friends,  the 
Soviets,  rejoicing  in  that  moment  so 
they  can  send  arms?  If  you  want  to 
stop  the  spread  of  communism.  Amer- 
ica, fight  apartheid.  If  you  want  to 
help  communism,  embrace  apartheid. 

Then  I  would  say  finally  to  my  col- 
leagues before  you  vote,  the  real  ques- 
tion for  all  of  us  is  not  over  the  fun 
and  games  of  strategy  but  it  is  really 
the  question  of  where  we  stand.  Do  we 
stand  with  the  victims  or  do  we  stand 
with  the  oppressors?  No  matter  how 
we  try  to  rationalize  it,  that  is  the 
question. 

I  remember  as  a  child  growing  up  in 
the  Deep  South  of  this  great  coimtry, 
a  country  that  is  so  great  that  it  had 
the  ability  to  change  and  allow  a  black 
boy  bom  in  Louisiana,  who  grew  up  in 
the  ghettoes  of  north  Philadelphia,  to 
become  chairman  of  the  House'^udget 
Committee.  I  remember  back  in  the 
1940's  reading  in  the  newspapers  in 
the  South  all  of  those  who  said,  "The 
black  folk  are  happy.  We  took  a  poll. 
No  black  leaders  are  upset  with  segre- 
gation and  we  are  evolving." 

No;  we  do  not  need  to  do  that  again. 
We  Imow  the  answer.  The  answer  is 
that  we  ought  to  take  these  modest 
steps  to  say  jtrhere  we  stand  as  a 
nation. 

Finally,  I  conclude  by  saying  to  all 
of  my  coUeagues,  we  ought  to  do  it  be- 
cause I  believe  every  American  from 


sea  to  shining  sea.  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  from  Peimsylvania  to  Califor- 
nia, does  not  want  this  Nation  financ- 
ing mwrtheid.  That  is  the  issue.  This 
bill  seeks  to  end  financing  apartheid. 

But  if  you  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
me.  I  want  to  remind  you  finally  of 
someone  who  has  been  banned  for  a 
number  of  years.  That  is  the  practice 
in  South  Africa  when  you  speak  out 
against  the  i4)artheid  ssrstem  but  they 
have  no  groimds  whatsoever  to  Justify 
loddng  you  up.  They  put  you  in  your 
house  and  say.  "You  cannot  leave  the 
house.  You  can  only  have  one  visitor 
at  a  time."  And  this  has  to  t>e  ap- 
proved by  the  government. 

There  is  someone  irimii^r  to  Sak- 
harov  and  Shcharansky  In  the  Soviet 
Union  suffering  this  kind  of  oppres- 
sion, like  Lech  Walesa  In  Poland.  We 
lit  a  candle  for  Solidarity  in  Poland, 
but  «re  will  not  strike  a  match  for  the 
blacks  of  South  Africa.  The  person  I'm 
quoting  said  this  to  the  West,  and  I 
think  she  speaks  to  us  in  the  hallowed 
halls  of  this  great  Congress.  Her  name 
is  Winnie  Mandela.  Her  husband  is  in 
JaU  and  he  will  not  leave  because  he 
will  not  bow  to  the  apartheid  oppres- 
sion. She  said  these  words  when  asked 
about  what  the  West  should  do  and 
whether  or  not  sanctions  would  hurt 
South  Africa's  black  majority.  She 
said  these  words,  and  I  am  quoting 
her,  Winnie  Mandela: 

The  West  refuses  to  undentand  what  we 
mean  by  saying  leave  us  alone.  We  are  tired 
of  being  weU-fed  slaves.  We  want  to  fi^t 
for  our  freedom  on  empty  belliea  Stop  sus- 
taining and  maintaining  apartheid.  Stop  fi- 
nancing apartheid.  Again,  the  white  man 
prescrlbea  for  us.  He  tells  us  we  will  suffer, 
as  if  we  have  not  been  suffering. 

That  is  Winnie  Mandela. 

I  choose  today  to  stand  with  the  vic- 
tims, not  with  the  Vorsters.  not  with 
the  Bothas,  but  to  stand  with  the 
Nelson  and  Winnie  Mandelas,  the 
Bishop  Tutus,  and  those  who  want  to 
bring  about  peaceful  change.  If  we  as 
a  nation  fall  to  stand  with  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  this  most  insidious 
form  of  oppression,  then  America  is 
the  loser.  We  will  lose  on  the  world 
stage  as  a  nation  that  preaches  free- 
dom. Justice,  but  it  is  only  applied  to 
certain  people,  and  there  is  a  double 
standard. 

Yes.  I  want  to  hear  those  words, 
those  words  that  are  sung  by  Ray 
Charles,  sung  by  the  majority  of 
South  Africans.  The  day  of  freedom 
will  come  sooner  or  later,  my  act  is  not 
going  to  force  i^iartheid  to  come  down 
tomorrow.  It  is  simply  going  to  get  us 
out  of  the  business  of  financing  apart- 
heid, like  Mr.  Vorster  wanted.  But  one 
day  it  will  come  to  the  point  where 
those  South  Africans  will  look  back 
and  say,  "Years  ago  the  American 
Congress  stood  up  and  forced  the 
West  to  Join  them,"  and  they  will  sing 
with  new  meaning  the  lines  so  often 
sung  by  Ray  Charles: 
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O  bcMitlful  for  heroes  proved  In  Uberatlng 

atrlfe. 
Who  lore  their  country  and  mercy  more 

than  life. 
America,  America,  may  Qod  thy  goal  refine. 
Till  every  suooen  la  nobleness  and  every 

Bmin  divine. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  Ounderaon 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRliiAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  OuHocssoir]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

■aCOUDVOTX 

BCr.  OUNDiaiSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  112.  noes 
313,  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  138} 


Areher 


Barnard 
Barton 


ATE&-112 

Hansen ' 
Baztaett 


Bentley 

Bcrenter 

Btllrakk 

BrooBsfleld 

BroyblU 

Burton  (IN) 

CanpbeU 

Chandler 

Chaivle 

Cheney 

CUnter 

Ootey 

OoWe 

Craic 


Henry 

HOer 

Bunlar 

Bntto 

jenktaa  ' 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lacoaiaiaino 

Leath(TX) 

liewla(CA) 

LewliCnj) 

Uttatfoot 

LMncrton 

Loeffler 


nann»!meyer 

Daub 

Davta 

OeWlne 

DtekJiaan 

Oonian(CA> 

Older 


(lA) 


Lowery(CA) 


Luncren 
Marienee 


Meren 

MIctael 


Pteldi 
nanklln 


Oekaa 

OInariefa 
OoodUnc 


HaU.  Ralph 


Aekerinan 


Moore 

Moorfaead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myen 

NIelaoa 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Farria 

Faahayan 

NOES— 313 

Boehlert 


Aleaaoder 

Andemo 

Andrews 


Anthony 

Appletate 

Armey 


Atkliw 
AuCotn 


Barttott 


BedeU 

BeUeneon 

Bennett 

Beiman 

BeriU 

Blanl 

BUley 


Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Boalar(MI) 
Banker 
Bmdd 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breauz 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bnice 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 


Petri 

Porter 

PutmU 

QuiUen 

Rccula 

RIdie 

RoberU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Sazton 

Schuette 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Spence 

Stsnurtand 

Stenholm 

Stianc 

stump 

Sundqulst 

SwtndaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vueanovieh 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Wolf 

Tounc(ni) 


Chappell 

Clay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

CoIenisn(TZ) 

ColUw 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Darden 

OaKdile 

delaOana 

DelAy 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 


DloOuar^ 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dor(an(^) 
Dowdy     t 
Downey 
Durbln     ' 
Dwyer      ' 
Dymally 
DJpson      I 
Early        ' 
Eckart(Op) 
Eckert  (N^T) 
Edgar 

4CA) 


I 


Erdreich  i 
Evans  (ni 
FueeU     I 
FaweU 
Puio 
Felchan 
Fish         1 

nippo 

riorlo       I 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (Mil 

Ford(TN} 

Fowler 

Frank      I 

l^tist        I 

Fuqua      I 

Gallo        I 

(tarda 

Oaydos    ' 

Oejdensoa 

Gephardti 

Gibbons 

Oilman    . 

Olickmaa 

Oonsales 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg       I 

Orotberg  I 

Ouarini 

HaU(OHl 

Hamilton! 

Batcher 

Hawkins  | 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel      I 

Hertel      ' 

Hlllls        ' 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Borton     ' 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland     i 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (Nd) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasleh 

Kastenm4er 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 


BjTon 
DlngeU 


Klecska 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 
LaFUce 
Lantos 
Leach  (lA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (n.) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Upinskl 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 


Madlgan 
Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martines 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

McCandless 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McBugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 


Mica 

Mlkiil.H 

Miller  (CA) 

Bfiller  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

MineU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortls 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Hitter 

Robinson 


Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 
^  Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schulse 

Sehumer 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slkorskl 

Slsisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratum 

Studds 

Sweeney    ' 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzin 
-  Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Tfaflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

^nscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

vnuiams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatsa 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOTVOTINO-8 


Edwards  ( OK)     Spratt 


Mr. 


Emerson 
Gradlson 


Stalllngs 
Wilson 
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IJPINSKI  and  Mr.  BREAUX 


changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 


■no. 
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Mr.  VAKDER  JAGT  and  Mr. 
DUNCAN  Clanged  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "ayei.' 

So  the  amjendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  Above  recorded. 

AMKHBlIXilT  III  TRK  ItATUM  OF  A  BTTBSTITtrrB 
OFP^XIS  BY  UR.  DKLLUM8 

Mr.  DELtUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mri  Duxom:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacUng  clauae  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 


SECnON 


No  United 
through  anoi 
investment 

SBC    I. 

(1)  Oi 
or  other  inf  oi 


iHisnioN  or  mvEsniBNTg  in 

AFUCA. 

.tea  person  may,  directly  or 
ler  person,  make  or  hold  any 
uth  Africa. 

imON    ON    EXPOKT8    TO    SOUTH 

ICA. 

RULB.— No  goods,  technology, 
ktion  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  united  States  may  be  exported 
to  South  Africa,  and  no  goods,  technology, 
or  other  Information  may  be  exported  to 
South  Africa  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  ot  the  United  SUtes.  The  prohi- 
bition contaiaed  In  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  to  goo«k,  technology,  or  other  infor- 
mation of  any]  kind,  which  is  subject  to  con- 
trols under  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979,  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  or  any  other 
provision  of  laMr. 

(2)  ExcKPi^oH.— The  prohibition  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  apply  to 
exports  descnbed  in  section  6(f)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

SEC    X.    PBOHnrnON    ON    LANDING    RIGHTB    OF 
SOUTH  AFRICAN  AISCItAFr. 

(a)  PROHiBitioN.— The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  prohibit  the  takeoff  and 
landing  of  aiiy  airaWt  by  an  ali'  carrier 
owned  by  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
or  any  citizen  or  national  of  South  Africa. 

(b)  ExcEFTloHS  FOR  EMKRGKNcnES.— The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  provide 
for  such  exceotions  from  the  prohibition  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  provide  for  emergencies 
in  which  the  aif ety  of  an  aircraft  or  its  crew 
or  passengers  are  threatened. 

(c)  DDTNixipKB.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "aircraft"  and  "air  carrier" 
have  the  meaalngs  given  those  terms  in  sec- 
tion 101  of  thi  Federal  AvUUon  Act  of  1958. 

SEC  4.  FROHIBfnON  ON  IMPORTATION  OF  KRU- 

No  person  inay  Import  Into  the  United 
States  any  So^th  African  krugerrand  or  any 
other  gold  coin  minted  in  South  Af^ca  or 
offered  for  4ale  by  the  Oovemment  of 
South  Africa. 

8EC  S.  ENFORCaHENT;  PENALTIES. 


(a)  AUTHOl 

President 
insure  compi 
this  Act  and 
orders  issued 
establishing 


or  THZ  Prssident.— The 

take  the  necessary  steps  to 

with  the  provisions  of 

regulations,  licenses,  and 

carry  out  this  Act,  including 

lechanlums  to  monitor  compli- 


ance with  su^h  provisions,  regulations,  li- 
censes and  orders.  In  insuring  such  compli- 
ance, the  President  may  conduct  investiga- 
tions, hold  hearings,  administer  oaths,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  receive  evidence,  take 
depositions,  and  require  by  subpoena  the  at- 
tendance an(l  testimony  of  witnesses  and 


production  of  all  books,  papers,  and  docu- 
ments relating  to  any  matter  under  investi- 
gation. 

(b)  Violations.— Any  person  that  violates 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation. 
Ucense,  or  order  Issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
shaU- 

(1)  if  other  than  an  individual,  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,000:  and 

(3)  if  an  individual,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

(c)  Additional  Pknaltib  for  Ckrtain  In- 

DIVIDDALa. — 

(1)  Ik  okhkral.— Whenever  a  person  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, license,  or  order  issued  under  this 
Act— 

(A)  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
such  person,  or  any  natural  person  In  con- 
trol of  such  person  who  Imoiringly  and  will- 
fully ordered,  authorized,  ixquleaced  in,  or 
carried  out  the  act  or  practice  constituting 
the  violation,  and 

(B)  any  agent  of  such  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  carried  out  such  act  or 
practice,  ahall.  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  yeara,  or  both. 

(2)  Rrstriction  of  patmrnt  op  pinxs.— a 
fine  imposed  under  paragraph  (1)  on  an  in- 
dividual for  an  act  or  practice  constituting  a 
violation  may  not  be  paid,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  the  person  committing  the  viola- 
tion itself. 

(d)  SXIZURR  AND  FORFXITDRR  OP  AIRCRAFT.— 

Any  aircraTt  in  connection  with  a  violation 
of  section  3  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  li- 
cense, or  order  issued  to  carry  out  that  sec- 
tion shall  be  subje<^  to  seizure  by  and  for- 
feiture to  the  United  States.  AU.  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  articles  for  violations  of 
the  (nistoms  laws,  the  disposition  of  such  ar- 
ticles or  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 
and  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such  for- 
feitures shall  apply  to  the  seizures  and  for- 
feitures incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been  in- 
curred, under  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion, insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  are 
applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  all 
powers,  rights,  and  duties  conferred  or  Im- 
posed by  the  customs  laws  upon  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  shall,  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, be  exercised  or  performed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  or  by  such  persons 
as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

SEC  «.  REGULATIONS. 

The  President  m|iy  issue  such  regulations, 
licenses,  and  orders  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  Act.  .  ^ 

SEC  7.  DEFDOnONa 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  Unitbd  Statxs.— The  term  "United 
States"  includes  the  States  of  the  United 

^tates,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Uhitrd  Statrs  pbrson.— The  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 
States  resident  or  national  and  any  domes- 
tic concern  (including  any  permanent  do- 
mestic establishment  of  any  foreign  con- 
cern). 

(3)  South  Apkioa.— The  term  "South 
Africa"  includes  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa:  any  territory  under  the  administra- 
tion, legal  or  illegal,  of  South  Africa;  and 
the  "bantustans"  or  "homelands",  to  which 
South  African  blacks  are  assigned  on  the 
basis  of  ethnic  origin,  including  the  Trans- 
kei,  Bophuthatswana,  Venda.  and  Ciske. 


(4)  INVBSIMRRT     IN     SOUTH     AFRICA.— A 

person  makes  or  holds  an  investment  in 
South  Africa  if  that  person— 

(A)  establishes  or  contributes  funds  or 
other  resources  (including  »wm»h  g  loan  or 
other  extension  of  credit)  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa: 

(B)  otherwise  invests  funds  in  a  busineas 
enterprise  in  South  Africa,  including- 

(i)  beneficially  owning  or  controlling  a 
share  or  interest  in  such  a  busineas  ento'- 
prise; 

(il)  beneficially  owning  or  controlling  a 
bond  or  other  debt  instrummt  issued  by 
such  a  business  enterprise; 

(ill)  making  capital  contributions  in 
money  or  kind  to  such  a  busineas  enterprise, 
and 

(iv)  making  a  loan  or  other  extension  of 
credit  to  such  a  buaineas  enterprise,  or 
giving  security  for  the  debts  of  such  a  busi- 
ness enterprise;  or 

(C)  controls  a  business  enterprise  in  South 
Africa,  in  cases  to  which  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  do  not  apply. 

(5)  Funds.— The  term  "funds"  means 
money  or  other  resources. 

(6)  BusiNRSs  RNTRRPRisK.— The  term  "busi- 
ness enterprise"  means  any  organfaoation.  as- 
sociation, branch,  or  venture  which  exists 
for  profitmaklng  purposes  or  to  otherwise 
secure  economic  advantage,  and  such  term 
includes  the  ownership  of  real  estate. 

(7)  Branch.— The  term  "branch"  means 
the  operations  or  activities  ocxiducted  by  a 
person  in  a  different  location  in  Ita  own 
name  rather  than  through  an  Inooiporated 
entity. 

(8)  Control.— A  United  States  peraon 
shall  be  presumed  to  control  a  business  en- 
terprise in  South  Africa  if — 

(A)  the  business  enterprise  is  operated  by 
the  United  States  person  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  an  exclusive  management  ocm- 
tract; 

(B)  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  business  enterprise 
are  also  members  of  the  comparable  govern- 
ing body  of  the  United  States  person; 

(C)  the  United  States  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  business  enter- 
prise; or 

(D)  the  United  Statea  person  has  author- 
ity to  appoint  the  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  busineas  enterprise. 

SBC  S.  AFFUCABIUTY  TO  EVASIONS  OF  ACT. 

This  Act  shall  apply  to  any  United  States 
person  who  undertakes  or  causes  to  be  im- 
dertaken  any  transaction  or  activity  with 
the  Intent  to  evade  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation,  license,  or  order 
issued  to  carry  out  this  Act 
SEC  f .  EFFBCnVB  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  oiactment  of 
this  Act. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DELLUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellcms]  will  be  recognized  for  30 


minutes  and  a  Member  (qipoeed  to  the 
amendment  wiU  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  SiuANDER]  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  8ILJANDER.  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 


The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siljaiidbr]  wiU  be 
recognised  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  DkllxtmsI. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  lit.  Chairman.  I 
S^eld  myself  stich  time  as  I  may  con* 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  the  last 
amendment  that  will  be  debated  on 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  have,  in  an 
unsolicited  fashion,  indicated  that  this 
is  the  only  intellectually  honest 
amendment  to  be  presented  on  the 
floor.  I  leave  that  to  those  of  you  in 
this  body  to  make  that  Judgment. 

In  t>rder  to  make  my  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
about  55  years  to  the  early  1930's  In 
Nazi  Germany  when  a  number  of  our 
fellow  human  beings  were  required  to 
carry  cards  and  wear  a  yellow  star  to 
hyphen  who  they  were. 

It  started  in  a  very  gradual  way. 

I  was  bom  in  the  middle  of  that 
decade.  1935.  Beyond  the  middle  of 
that  decade.  In  the  Infancy  of  my  life, 
Nazi  Germany  began. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  began  in  the 
early  1930's  in  virtually  the  same  way 
that  South  Africa  conducts  its  busi- 
ness with  respect  to  black  pecq^le  in 
that  coimtry.  But  by  the  late  1930's. 
Mr.  Chairman,  millions  of  our  Jewish 
brothers  and  sisters  were  being  killed. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  if  this 
gentleman  were  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  that  I  would  have  raised  my 
voice  in  my  diametric  opposition  to 
that  madness.  I  believe  that  I  would 
have  screamed  out  against  the  injus- 
tice and  the  brutal  maiming  and  kill- 
ing of  millions  of  our  fellow  human 
beings.  But  I  was  merely  an  infant 

I  am  now  an  adult  and  at  this 
moment,  at  this  time,  with  respect  to 
what  is  happening  in  South  Africa.  I 
cry  out,  I  raise  my  voice  to  scream  at 
the  incredible  injustice  that  is  present- 
ly taking  place  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  against  that  backdrop  that  I 
make  my  statement.  I  am  motivated 
by  the  notion  that  each  of  us  who  are 
citizens  of  tUs  planet,  whether  we  are 
in  or  outside  the  formal  body  politic, 
have  a  profound  obligation,  indeed  a 
major  responsibility  to  stand  up  and 
spe«k  out  against  injustice  wherever  it 
occurs  anywhere  in  the  world.  And 
there  are  two  waj^  that  one  can  chal- 
lenge injustice  In  the  world:  Peaceful- 
ly or  in  a  warlike  fashion. 

This  gentleman  is  not  asldng  the 
United  States  to  declare  war  on  South 
Africa.  We  have  the  technological  ca- 
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pability  to  destroy  that  nation.  But  I 
am  not  a  man  of  war.  I  try  to  raise  my 
voice  In  peace. 

It  Is  in  that  second  context  that  I 
offer  the  amendment  today  In  the 
native  of  a  substitute.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  speak. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  premise  upon 
which  I  speak  is  as  follows:  Apartheid 
is  unspeakably  horrendous,  evil,  im- 
moral and  politically  wrong.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  United  States  and  its 
citizens  are  accessories  to  this  evil  by 
virtue  of  our  acquiesence  and  our  sup- 
port of  the  injustices  and  the  immoral- 
ly reprehensible  Government  in  South 
Africa.  Unrest,  violence,  deaths  contin- 
ue, continue  to  escalate  In  that  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our,  the  United 
States,  political  ideals,  moral  teach- 
ings and  our  history  require  that  J^e 
change  our  policy. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  begin  to 
elaborate  upon  that  statement  by  first 
sajrlng  this,  something  that  has  not 
been  introduced  Into  this  debate,  and 
that  is  that  the  striiggle  against  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa  is  as  important  to 
the  emotional  and  mental  and  intellec- 
tual and  political  well-being  of  this 
Nation  as  it  is  for  the  savings  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa. 
We  are  a  multiracial  Nation.  What  do 
we  say  to  the  blacks,  to  the  browns,  to 
the  reds,  to  the  yellows,  and  to  the 
whites  In  this  country  who  understand 
the  commonality  of  our  brother  and 
sisterhood  when  we  continue  to  cling 
tenaciously  to  policies  that  would 
allow  a  nation  btised  upon  an  absurd 
and  antiquated  notion  of  racial  su- 
premacy to  continue  to  go  forward?  So 
no  one  has  said  on  this  floor  that  what 
we  are  about  here  is  as  much  about 
the  liberation  of  America  as  it  is  the 
liberation  of  our  black  brothers  and 
sisters  in  South  Africa. 

Healing  must  take  place  in  this 
country.  Martin  Luther  King  talked 
about  the  dreams  that  are  still  de- 
ferred. 

I  am  a  black  man.  I  represent  the 
district  that  I  was  bom  in.  raised  in, 
educated  in.  cried  In.  fought  in.  dated 
in.  played  baseball  in.  I  come  to  this 
floor  and  aU  of  you  know  that  I  take 
every  single  opportunity  at  my  dispos- 
al to  advance  my  full  citizenship  be- 
cause I  walk  in  that  door  every  single 
day  assuming  that  I  am  a  full  partici- 
pant in  the  body  politic.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  diminish  me.  To  do  less 
would  diminish  500,000  people  who  are 
my  constituents.  To  do  less  would  be 
to  diminish  the  process  itself. 

So  we  all  sit  here,  men  and  women, 
black  and  white,  brown,  yellow,  but 
when  we  vote  we  are  all  equal.  That  is 
the  statement  that  we  must  take  for- 
ward into  the  world  if  we  are  indeed 
committed  to  it. 

So  we  must  get  beyond  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  racism  and  discrbnination  and 
prejudice  and  hatred  and  misunder- 


standing that  have  been  an  integral 
part  of  the  200  years  of  our  past.  And 
so  this  debate  is  not  singularly  and 
simply  a  debate  about  South  Africa. 
Understand  it  is  as  much  a  debate 
about  Ainerica  as  it  is  about  South 
Africa. 

So  I  da  not  come  into  the  well  with  a 
sense  ofl  noblesse  oblige.  This  is  not 
my  noblf  obligation.  I  am  not  here  as 
a  missia(iary-  My  self  interest  is  in- 
volved in  the  liberation  of  all  people 
on  this  planet. 

I  D  1540 

Ameria  has  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
painting  |a  different  face  to  the  world 
and  it  c«nnot  be  done  it  seems  to  me 
while  we  continue  to  engage  in  a  rela- 
tionship Iwith  South  Africa.  The  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  has  not 
worked.  We  all  know  that.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  un-American  policy,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  that  it  fails  to  support 
the  principles  upon  which  we  ostensi- 
bly beliere. 

Let  mei  state  it  a  different  way:  I  be- 
lieve thkt  to  oppose  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  should  be  as  American  as 
apple  pie.  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
most  rightwing  Member  of  this  body 
to  the  most  leftwlng  Member  of  this 
body  and  everyone  in  between  should 
be  unified  on  this  issue.  This  is  not  the 
latest  liberal  issue  of  the  day.  (TThis 
issue  traiiscends  the  narrow  confines 
of  our  ideological  perspective.  The 
reason  why  I  say  opposing  apartheid 
should  be  .as  American  as  apple  pie  is 
as  follows:  If  any  of  you  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  all  wings  of  the  political  spectrum 
believe  tnily  in  your  heart  of  hearts 
and  in  ypur  mind  in  the  equality  of 
hiunan  brings  and  the  magnificence  of 
the  human  spirit,  black  people  in 
South  AtrlctL,  people  of  color  in  South 
Africa  a^e  not  dealt  with  as  equal 
human  beings.  If  you  believe  in  indi- 
vidual riihts  that  are  enshrined  in  the 
Constituuon  of  the  United  States,  due 
process:  when  I  went  to  Jail  before  the 
South  African  Embassy  I  knew  that 
the  next  day  I  would  be  arraigned 
before  a  Judge.  I  knew  that  if  I  needed 
it  I  could  solicit  an  attorney.  Not  true 
for  blacupeople  in  South  Africa. 

The  fi^om  to  speak:  This  black 
man  stands  in  the  well  and  has  the  au- 
dacity to  challenge  i>olicy  to  which  I 
disagree.  My  brothers  and  sisters  in 
South  Africa  do  not  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  stand  in  this  well  to  chaUenge 
on  behalf  of  my  constituency  as  a 
black  man,  interestingly  enough  with 
a  predominantly  white  constituency; 
18.2  percent  black,  27  percent  total 
nonwhlt«,  71  percent  white,  for  10  V4  of 
the  14  years  that  I  have  served  in  the 
Congress 

So  it  stows  that  people  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  get  beyond  the  earth-bound, 
mimdans.  pedestrian  notions  of  the 
color  of  one's  skin,  to  the  level  of  their 
ideas  ani  I  their  competence  and  their 
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capabilities,  p.  it  can  happen  in  one 
little  place  If  California  then  it  can 
happen  all  over  the  world.  So  it  is 
indeed  un-Anierican  that  we  continue 
to  embrace  the  notions  of  apartheid. 

Freedom  of  assembly:  I  go  where  I 
choose,  meet  With  whomever  I  choose. 
That  is  an  inherent  right.  It  is  part  of 
my  birthrlghlt.  My  wife  and  I  gave 
birth  to  thrie  children.  They  have 
rights  as  citizens.  They  did  not  have  to 
fight  for  them.  We  did  the  fighting. 

My  children  did  not  have  to  die  for 
it.  The  King*  and  the  Malcolms  and 
others  did  the  dying  for.  it.  But  it  is 
now  their  right.  But  that  is  not  true  in 
South  Africa. 

So  how  can  we  wave  the  flag  as 
Americans  ba^ed  upon  our  democratic 
ideals  and  enfl>race  lUMutheid?  We  be- 
lieve that  eviery  single  individual  in 
this  country  I  at  a  certain  age  shall 
have  the  rlgnt  to  vote  as  an  inherent 
part  of  our  flag-waving.  Black  people 
in  South  Af  riba  do  not  have  that.  We 
can  travel  anywhere  that  we  choose  to 
go.  Some  of  my  colleagues  even  think 
the  mass  transit  is  a  Communist  con- 
spiracy beoaUse  it  means  getting 
people  out  of  [their  individual  automo- 
biles so  that  lliey  cannot  travel  freely. 
So  we  cling  tenaciously  to  the  notions 
of  the  right  to  move  freely. 

Not  true  for  our  people  in  South 
Africa.  I 

Freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest  and 
police  terrorikm:  Not  true  in  South 
Africa.  So  this  Is  not  a  liberal  issue, 
my  colleague^  this  is  not  a  democratic 
issue:  this  is  a  human  question  that  is 
as  much  American  as  it  is  the  prob- 
lems of  Sout4  Africa.  We  cannot  sup- 
port a  regime  that  does  not  show  its 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  own 
people,  with  an  incredibly  high  infant 
mortality  rat«  in  South  Africa.  Over 
half  of  the  children  in  the  Bantu 
stands  die  before  they  are  age  5.  We 
fight  tenaciously  in  this  country, 
many  of  my  colleagues,  on  the  issue  of 
abortion.        | 

Then  stand  Iwltt^me  in  opposition  to 
being  in  bed  wltti  the  nation  that 
allows  its  children  to  die  simply  be- 
cause they  ar^  a  different  color.  It  is  a 
contradiction  to  do  less. 

Poor  healta  conditions  for  blacks 
and  nonwhltes;  government  policies 
that  are  destructive  of  the  family. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  Presi- 
dent Reagan  go  on  television  and  talk 
about  retumifig  to  traditional  family 
values?  In  S^uth  Africa  we  are  de- 
stroying the  family.  How  can  you 
make  that  statement  in  one  side  of 
one's  mouth  and  then  turn  and  face  to 
the  other  side  of  the  reality  of  what  is 
going  on  in  S^uth  Africa,  and  our  ac- 
quiescence in  it,  and  our  support  of  it? 

South  Afric|ui  black  people,  unfortu- 
nately, cannot  seek  their  freedom 
peacefully.  Bi^t  the  international  com- 
mimity  that  \fe  are  an  integral  part  of 
have  the  capacity  and  the  leverage  to 
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SJ'!ff«,w.?*"i*^^  ^'^'^  Govermnent    cause  they  are  not  the  ones  killing  our    consumption,  and  the  underdeveloped 
to  come  faceto  face  with  black  South    people.  .  'black"   economy   th*t   sunnii^s  ^^ 


black"    economy    that   supplies    the 
cheap  labor. 


Africans   and   forge   true   democracy 

through  dialog  and  concUlation.  And  .       °  1**®  t^,.^  ,.  „„  .   ^.  ♦^  ♦•,-    — . 

we  must  be  in  the  forefront  of  forging  It    is    the    corporations    presenUy  th.rt^»2IL^«!!?  ^^™™*S' 

and    developing    that     Intemattorud  there,  cropping  up  and  supporting  a^  Sl'i^^Sw  tZSS^iSf^JlKJ:^ 

pressure  and  that  international  public  atmosphere    that    is    conducivT  to  ^!  li  ^^/^f  i^?*.ieL  "I*?***?:! 


opinion.  It  is  our  responsibility. 


student  of  the  recent  history  of  South 


-  racism  apd  oppression  that  is  extraor-    XV^  wouTrn^w  «>mp  t«  th.  ^« 

Constructive  engagement  has  faUed    dinary  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  e^Ji?n^h^t  f  J^^^l  ~"*  J?  "**  ~°" 

and  I  will  not  go  through  aU  the  rea-       Mr.  Chairman,  why  should  Amerl-    fJ.'i^T-..^ J*l^  have  gotten  worse: 


sons  why.   You  have  already   heard    can  corporations  be  required  to  pull 


they  have  not  become  better. 


them.  out?  Foreign  Investment  is  the  glue  The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 

The  question  for  America  is  this:  that  holds  the  «>artheid  system  to-  «»"» kindly  suspend? 

How  can  we  minimize  the  bloodshed  gether.  The  Chair  would  advise  the  gentle- 

and    promote    political    freedom   and  My  distinguished  coUeague.  the  gen-  ^'^  that  he  has  consumed  20  of  his  30 

economic  Justice?  I  believe  that  Amer-  tleman  from  Philadelphia  \Mr.  Grat]  minutes, 

ica  must  take  steps  to  promote  Justice  quoted    the    former    South    African  The  gentleman  may  proceed, 

and  to  promote  freedom.  We  must  leg-  Prime  Minister  Vorster.  and  I  requote:  Ii4r.    DELLUMS.    Thank    you   very 

islate  a  series  of  actions  that  will  with-  Each  trade  agreement,  eacb  bank  loan,  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  move 

draw  our  support  and  end  our  acquies-  each  new  investment  is  another  brick  in  the  past  a  few  of  these  points  and  come  to 

cence  to  a  legally  sanctioned  and  op-  wall  of  our  continued  existence.  this: 

pressive  and  brutaUy  enforced  system  Again.  If  you  can  argue  that  no  new  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 

of  apartheid.  investments  are  appropriate,  then  It  about  the  Sullivan  principles-  it  onlv 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  this  seems  to  me  if  you  are  outraged  about  affects  1  i^r^nrof ™e  tSkl  S 

alternative  amendment  in  the  nature  what  is  taking  place  and  our  role  in  it.  force  and  as  one  of fldAl  of  mvTfprfi^ 

o'»8"bstltute  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  inteUec:  Jf^  o?^i^th  iSSS?  tJS  ,Sio™ 

Mandatory  disinvestment,  a  ban  on  tuaUy  and  politically  and  moraUy  con-  caUed  them   ''wtadoir  (hSSJto  ^ 

exports  to  South  Africa,  prohibition  sistent  to  stand  with  me  and  caU  for  broken  wtadiw"             <»«««»«  »n  a 

on  the  sale  of  Krugerrands,  denial  of  immediate  and  total  disinvestment.  The  effect  of  «  tts   ™,ii™,«  „«..i^ 

landing  rights  in  the  United  States  to  Anything  short  of  that,  then  you  «,^  i!!!^  °   i*^"®'  ^y^P^i  T°I?^** 

South  African  aircraft.  have  to  see  It  for  what  it  is  Tlie  stui  SJ^  ^t  i^  ^  "^^^^^l"/ *.?*  ^'^I 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman  and  "U.S.    Investments   in   South   AfriSL'  £?^  ^"'  S.^thf/il^f ^  *' J  ?!i^** 

my  distinguished  coUeagues.  adopUon  The  Hidden  Pieces."  show  U.S.  invest-  flf^^^ol^  that.  This  would  be  a 

of   a   poUcy    that    demonstrate    our  ment  in  South  Africa  to  be  at  1^  ^aU  amount  of  suffering  In  compari- 

total.  not  mediocre,  not  moden^.  not  $8.1  billion.  Some  pSple  My"  teS  ^°  .^„h^*  '^^J^^^t^J^'^  ^^^ 

compromised,  but  total  abhorrence  of  high  as  $14  bmon               »y  «  >»  ««  Sf^lS?  **"****  *"  "^^  P«»P^«  ^ 

South  Africa's  poUcy  on  apartheid.  American  support  for  South  Africa  Jzr^  2:!:**: . 

The  key,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  dlsinvest-  is  greater  than  even  the  numbers  sug-  _,The  critical  issue  for  black  South  Af- 
ment.  I  would  say  to  my  coUeagues  gest.  For  example  70  percent  of  the  ,  **^  ^  ^°^  standard  of  livinr.  It  is 
who  support  no  new  investments:  How  computers— American  firms-  44  per-  'f®*****™-  Even  those  blacks  employed 
can  you  then  fashion  an  argument  cent  of  the  energy-American.  Ameri-  ^^  ^•®-  'i™"  cannot  vote;  they  cannot 
that  says  "I  support  no  new  Invest-  can  technicians  man  South  African  ''**^  choose  where  they  live;  they 
ments  because  investments  support  nuclear  reactors  cannot  freely  choose  whom  they  will 
the  killing  and  the  dying  of  people. "  I  with  respect  to  transport;  Ford  and  "J?^/  Dlv^tment  may  help  create  a 
would  then  say  that  there  is  already  a  General  Motors  are  used  by  South  Af-  »tuation  where  this  type  of  freedom 
corporate  structure  in  South  Africa  rican  military  and  police.  The  two  co*^*^  *>«  blamed  for  aU  blacks, 
spending  billions  of  dollars  killing  our  firms  comprise  24  percent  of  all  of  the  ^°"  know,  one  could  make  the  argu- 
brothers  and  sisters  in  South  Africa.  It  South  African  automobile  Industry.  ment  that  during  slavery  there  was 
IS  a  contradiction  to  say  that  you  sup-  As  the  manager-director  of  Bur-  '"^  employment.  Do  you  think  that 
port  no  new  sanctions  and  then  turn  roughs,  SJL  Carlton  said  in  early  *®  would  have  loved  to  continue  to  be 
your  back  on  the  question  of  dlsinvest-  1070's.  and  I  quote:  slaves  In  order  to  maintain  our  Jobs,  or 
ment  at  this  moment  because  our  we  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  United  ^*^  there  something  much  more  noble 
people  are  dying,  not  of  new  specula-  sutes.  The  economy  would  grind  to  a  halt  ^  struggle  for?  Our  freedom.  Freedom 
tlve  investment:  our  people  are  dying  without  access  to  computer  technology  of  that  I  express  on  this  floor  of  Con- 
not  of  new  speculative  loans;  they  are  the  West.  gress  and  that  I  exercise— it  is  not 
dying  as  a  result  of  the  propping  up  of  Foreign  corporations  provide  direct  &bout  a  Job  or  a  standard  of  living:  it  is 
a  system  of  apartheid  that  we  are  strategic  support  of  South  Africa.  We  t^bout  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit 
presently  participating  in.  American  are  told  that  corporations  are  progres-  <^^  the  right  of  humum  beings  to 
corporations,  now.  sive  forces  for  change  and  dlsinvest-  function. 

I  understand  the  political  realities.  I  ment  that  would  hurt  black  South  Af-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  proposed  a 

have  been  here  14  V4  years  but  that  rican  economy  would  lead  to  reform.  number  of  things,  but  even  if  it  Is  Just 

does  not  say  that  my  approach  is  not  Let  me  address  these  Issues,  because  the  1  percent.  Steve  Biko  made  the 

honest.  That  does  not  say  that  dlsln-  I  believe  those  assertions  by  the  corpo-  following  statement: 

vestment  is  not  real.  Maybe  some  of  rations  and  the  South  African  Govern-  The  argument  ia  often  made  that  the  loss 

my  colleagues  lack  the  political  cour-  ment— so  obvious  political  and  f inan-  of  foreign  Investment  would  hurt  blacto  in 

age  to  take  the  step,  maybe  they  have  cial  self-interest.  the  short  mn,  because  many  of  them  would 

counted 'the   votes   and  said,   "Well,  First,  the  corporate  self-interest  is  stand  to  lose  their  Jobs.  But  it  should  be  un- 

maybe  we  can  get  a  moderate  biparti-  clear,  Mr.   Chairman.  Besides  every-  dentood  in  Europe  and  North  America  that 

san    proposal    through."    But    under-  thing  else,  apartheid  is  a  system  of  '<»«•«»  investment  supports  the  present 

stand  that  is  aU  it  is,  it  is  a  moderate,  labor  control.  Exploitation  of  cheap  eco^o™!*:  system  of  poUtical  injustice  .  .  . 

bipartisan,  Washington  political  state-  black  labor  means  high  profits.  South  ."  Washington  is  reaUy  interested  In  con- 

ment.  We  are  still  in  bed  with  South  Africa  attracts  foreign  captial  because  ^SS  ^ri«  r  wnnw  rf.^^^  1^'*V 

Africa.  It  does  not  make  me  go  to  bed  it  has  two  economies,  Mr.  Chairman,  S^"to  fcut^ySriTwfK^ X 

feeling  any  better  because  we  said  "no  not  one:  The  developed  "white"  econo-  fecUy  willing  to  suffer  the  consequei^ 

new  loans,  no  new  investments"  be-  my  which  provides  a  good  market  for  We  are  quite  accustomed  to  suffering. 
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Steve  Biko  was  UUed.  UUed.  mur- 
dered in  1977  as  he  sat  in  JaU.  in  in- 
comnnmlcado  status. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  my  colleague  yield  at  this  point? 

BCr.  DELLUMS.  If  my  colleague 
would  Just  let  me  finish,  and  then  I 
wlU  yield. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  woiild  like  to 
remind  the  distinguished  leader  of  this 
portion  of  the  substitute  that  there 
are  many  of  your  colleagues  who  are 
desperately  anxious  to  Join  you  in  this 
particular  and  most  important  part  of 
the  debate. 

I  only  would  wish  that  the  gentle- 
man would  remember  that  we  have 
probably  a  limited  amount  of  time. 
and  I  want  to  Join  him.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  want  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DEZiLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, and  I  appreciate  it. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  are  standing 
here  on  what  I  consider  the  most  im- 
portuit  debate  other  than  dropping 
nuclear  bombs  to  destroy  life  on  this 
planet,  as  one  of  the  two  most  impor- 
tant issues  we  will  discuss  in  our 
modem  lifetimes,  and  we  are  sitting 
here  with  30  minutes,  and  I  imder- 
stand  that:  I  will  wrap  it  up.  and  I  will 
give  my  colleagues  an  opportunity. 
Hopefully,  my  distinguished  colleague 
and  friend  over  here  may  give  us  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  a  few  people  to 
speak.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CX>NTERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  DSaJiUMS.  Let  me  smnmarize. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this  op- 
portunity. I  wish  we  had  more  time  to 
debate  this  matter.  There  are  many, 
many  more  statements  this  gentleman 
wishes  to  make. 

I  would  Just  finally  say  to  those  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle  who  say  that  the  present 
bill  before  the  body  is  too  moderate, 
you  now  have  an  alternative.  For 
those  of  you  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  say  no  new  investments,  that  we 
have  to  move  away  from  our  econcMnic 
support  of  South  Africa,  reach  into 
your  gut,  reach  into  your  spirit,  and 
reach  into  your  conscience;  not  your 
polltical  machination,  but  into  your 
conscience,  because  I  am  not  here  Just 
to  be  a  spear-catcher.  I  am  here  to 
win,  and  I  would  like  to  beat  you,  and 
I  would  like  you  to  Join  us,  because  I 
want  America  out  of  bed  with  South 
Africa.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
make  a  political  statement  to  oiuselves 
for  healing;  to  make  a  statement  to 
the  world  that  we  stand  for  some- 
thing. * 

Bfy  colleagues  oppose  communism.  I 
have  always  said  if  you.want  to  oppose 
an  idea,  come  with  a  better  idea.  The 
better  idea  is  democratic  principles; 
get  out  of  bed  with  South  Africa, 
divest.  I  hope  my  colleagues  of  con- 
science will  Join  me  in  support  of  this 


amendment,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  CHAmBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  C^difomia  [Mr.  DdxumsI  has 
consumed  25  minutes.  He  has  5  min- 
utes regaining. 

Mr.  SpLJAMDER.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Haktnrt]. 

Mr.  SARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  tol  commend  my  colleague  from 
California,  who  is  an  articulate  spokes- 
man and  say  to  him  that  in  his  re- 
marks, Irhen  he  said  that  in  his  opin- 
ion it  Was  not  Just  quality  of  life  for 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  that  it  was 
freedom.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
feel  that  strongly  about  national  de- 
fense in  this  country;  that  it  is  not  Just 
the  quality  of  life  for  our  people  here 
in  these  United  States,  but  their  free- 
dom.    I 

So  I  siiy  to  my  colleague  who  some- 
times does  not  want  to  be  as  strong  on 
national  defense  as  I  am,  that  as  he 
feels,  it  is  not  Just  quality  of  life  for 
the  peM)le  of  South  Africa,  but  free- 
dom. Tnere  are  those  of  us  in  this 
Congrea  who  feel  that  it  should  not 
Just  be  i^uality  of  life  for  the  people  in 
our  country,  but  freedom. 

Mr.  I^LJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon]. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  "few 
things  are  as  stimulating  as  other  peo- 
ple's calamities  observed,  from  a  safe 
distance."  This  mftTim  by  Oeorge  F. 
WiU  describes  a  rather  fundamental 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  a  be- 
havior pattern  that  I  would  suggest  is 
largely  responsible  for  this  very  iU- 
conceived  piece  of  legislation.  H.R. 
1460.  As  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  b^n  debating  what  to  do  about 
South  ^'rlca  for  nearly  2  years  now, 
ever  siiice  the  export  administration 
act  came  to  the  floor  in  the  autumn  of 
1983. 1  believe  now,  as  I  believed  them, 
that  this  debate  is  much  in  need  of  a 
healthy  dose  of  realism. 

In  ah  African  Continent  reeling 
under  tpe  burdens  wrought  by  politi- 
cal repression,  failed  economies,  tribal 
warfare,  poverty,  starvation,  and 
squalor.  South  Africa  has  been  singled 
out  by  some  Members  of  Congress  as  a 
coiuitry  deserving  of  economic  sanc- 
tions. In  its  own  way,  this  special  focus 
on  South  Africa  reflects  the  larger  re- 
alities qbout  the  contemporary  situa- 
tion in  Africa  as  a  whole,  realities  that 
no  amoant  of  congressional  action  can 
change.] 

The  ppint  is  often  made  in  our  For- 
eign Aiiralrs  Committee  that  double 
standards  are  continually  being  en- 
shrined in  foreign  assistance  bills  and 
other  legislation  reported  from  that 
committee.  I  would  define  that  double 
standard  this  way:  Our  approach  to 
countries  that  have  not  experienced  a 
leftwing  revolution  emphasizes  a  his- 
torical aecessity  for  change,  an  inexo- 
rable ptocess  must  be  set  in  motion 
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leading  to  i|  fundamental  change  in 
the  present  situation.  Once  a  country 
has  experieiiced  a  so-called  popular 
revolution  hewever— a  leftwing  takeov- 
er—our new  approach  to  that  country 
emphasizes  an  implicit  acceptance  of 
the  new  tyranny  and  the  new  abuses 
committed  iii  the  name  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Whether  it  be,  for  example,  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  or  the  Men- 
glstu  regime  in  Ethiopia,  the  new  tyr- 
anny, the  new  repression  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  permanent  fact  of  life. 

It  is  in  th^  double  standard  that  I 
find  the  focal  point  of  the  legidation 
before  us  today.  Then  can  be  no  mis- 
take: The  $outh  African  policy  of 
apartheid  is  a  calamitous  and  heinous 
sjrstem  that  I  Justly  deserves  the  con- 
demnation of  the  civilized  world.  We 
aU  believe  that.  If  South  Africa  is 
truly  a  member  of  the  Western  World, 
as  the  Pre^ria  Government  often 
claims,  that  government  must  make 
good  its  claim  by  implementing  at  the 
very  least  those  essential  civil  and  eco- 
nomic liberties  that  are  the  heritage 
and  hallmark  of  Western  civilization— 
liberties  thai  must  be  granted  to  all 
South  Afrlcins.  And  those  countries 
that  have  formal  relations  with  South 
Africa  must  j  encourage  at  every  step 
the  peaceful!  evolution  of  free  institu- 
tions within  that  country. 

How  our  country  can  contribute  to 
peaceful  clijange  in  South  Africa 
shouJd  be  wliat  we  are  debating  today. 
Instead,  however,  we  have  a  debate  in 
which  the  critics  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's pellcy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" In  dealing  with  South 
Africa  have  presented  not  one  shred  of 
evidence  that  a  policy  of  de  facto  dis- 
engagement holds  out  the  promise  of 
anything  better.  And  H.R.  1460  is  ex- 
actly that:  A  disengagement  of  Ameri- 
can interestJB  and  investment  with 
South  Afric4.  a  ritualistic  washing  of 
oiu-  hands,  an  implicit  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
to  help — so  bring  on  the  tiu^noU,  up- 
heaval, anc|  revolution  in  South 
Africa.  I 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  explains  the  false  hope 
behind  this  kind  of  approach  to  South 
Africa  very  iwell.  Written  by  Dimltri 
Slmes,  a  senijor  associate  of  the  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  article  correctly  notes  that 
disinvestment  and  other  puiiltive  sanc- 
tions agalnstj  South  Africa  will  indeed 
cause  problems  for  the  government 
there.  But  toe  writer  goes  on  to  make 
this  warning— and  everyone  should 
listen  to  thte  very  carefully:  "Those 
who  are  ready  to  play  with  the  desta- 
bilization  of  South  Africa  should  be 
prepared  to 'accept  responsibility  for 
triggering  an  uiunitigated  disaster."  Is 
there  anyone  in  this  House  who  wants 
to  accept  th^t  responsibility?  If  Mem- 
bers do  not,  then  vote  against  H.R. 
1460. 


'^ 


What  is  at  stake  in  South  Africa 
concerns  more  than  the  people  living 
there,  the  South  Africans  of  all  races 
who  will  serve  as  cannon  fodder  for 
the  radicals  of  both  the  left  and  the 
right.  What  is  at  stake  in  South  Africa 
also  affects  the  rest  of  Africa.  A  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  internal  problems 
in  South  Africa  and  an  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  all  nations  in 
southern  Africa  are  indispensable  to 
the  future  of  development  and  seciul- 
ty  of  the  African  Continent  as  a 
whole. 

South  Africa  commands  the  only  ef- 
fective physical  infrastructure  in 
southern  Africa.  And  the  half  has 
never  been  told  concerning  South  Afri- 
ca's trading  relationship  with  its 
southern  Africa  neighbors  and  other 
countries  in  the  continent.  Countries 
as  far  away  as  Zaire  and  Kenya  have 
relied  on  South  Africa  as  a  source  of 
vital  foodstuffs. 

And,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our 
own  country  must  maintain  a  vital 
trading  relationship  with  South  Africa 
to  guarantee  our  own  survival.  South 
Africa  is  the  free  world's  preeminent 
supplier  of  manganese,  vanadium, 
platinum,  and  more  than  a  dozen  more 
of  the  strategic  nonfuel  minerals  and 
metals  on  which  our  heavy  industry 
and  national  defense  efforts  are  based. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa  to- 
gether control  over  75  percent  of  the 
world's  supplies  of  these  minerals  and 
metals.  No  congressional  fiat  can 
change  that  fact.  Nor  can  congression- 
al posturing  do  away  with  the  gold  and 
diamond  reserves  in  South  Africa  on 
which  the  free  world  is  also  primarily 
dependent.  I  have  always  been  struck 
by  the  ironic  fact  that  our  trade  em- 
bargo against  Rhodesian  chrome 
meant  that  we  had  to  make  our 
chrome  purchases  from  the  Soviet 
Union  instead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  policy  option 
can  encompass  or  address  all  of  the 
complexities  and  paradoxes  of  the 
South  African  situation.  Whether  it  be 
the  carrot  or  the  stick,  no  one  policy 
or  approach  holds  out  the  promise  of 
being  infallible.  But  it  is  within  our 
power,  as  Members  of  Congress,  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  dealing  with 
South  Africa  purely  from  an  attitude 
of  malice. 

I  believe  that  our  country  can  best 
serve  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice 
in  South  Africa  by  staying  there:  To 
encourage  American  businesses  to 
Invest  there,  to  employ  and  train  and 
house  nonwhite  South  African  work- 
ers, to  implement  fully  the  Sullivan 
fair-employment  practices  code,  and  to 
participate  in  the  process  of  change 
that  is  even  now  underway. 

Now  is  the  time  to  expand  our  edu- 
cational and  human  rights  programs 
in  South  Africa— to  encourage,  rather 
than  belittle,  the  efforts  of  those  con- 
scientious South  Africans  of  all  colors 
who  are  striving  for  peaceful  change. 
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The  emerging  demogr^hlc  and  eco- 
nomic realities  of  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  have  created  a  complicat- 
ed network  of  political  and  moral  im- 
peratives. As  South  Africa  undertakes 
the  difficult  task  of  sorting  out  its  pri- 
orities, we  should  stand  ready  to  help 
the  process  and  not  to  vilify  it. 

The  choice  before  this  House  today 
is  whether  we  will  indulge  ourselvej  in 
a  moment  of  satisfaction  and  selfcon- 
gratulation— getting  a  kick  out  of 
washing  our  hands  of  this  whole 
matter  and  leaving  South  Africa  to 
bleed— or  whether  we  will  do  the  right 
thing  and  commit  ourselves  to  seeing 
this  matter  through  over  the  long 
haul.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  really  believe  South  Africa  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  involved  in— 
whether  or  not  the  issues  at  stake  in 
that  country  are  important  to  the 
future  Africa  and  to  oiu-  own  future  as 
welL 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  passions  this 
issue  generates.  But  there  comes  a 
time  when  each  of  us  must  set  aside  a 
little  of  our  own  infallibility  and  try  to 
do  what  is  right  for  the  people  of 
South  Africa  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  very  fact  that  we 
are  even  conducting  such  a  debate— is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  our  country 
does  have  leverage  in  South  Africa 
and  that  change  in  that  country  is 
possible.  If  such  were  not  the  case,  we 
would  not  be  wasting  our  time  with 
this  debate.  I  hope  that  some  day  we 
will  conduct  such  a  debate  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  and  other  countries. 

D  1600 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolfe]. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylejdteg. 

Mr.KJhalrman,  I  want  to  begin,  first 
of  all,  braying  that,  while  I  shall  not 
be  supporting  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  I  believe 
he  has  performed  a  very  significant 
service  in  pressing  this  amendment 
before  this  House.  I  am  pleased  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  the 
Dellums  substitute.  While  many  advo- 
cates of  sanctions  against  South  Africa 
are  heartened  to  see  the  United  States 
Congress  finally  on  the  verge  of  adopt- 
ing certain  antiapartheid  sanctions, 
adopting  a  very  different  approach  to 
South  Africa  than  that  embraced  in 
the  policy  of  constructive  engagement, 
it  is  important,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Delluhs]  reminds  us, 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  vast  body 
of  Americans  who  have  been  calling 
for  total  disinvestment  from  South 
Africa  for  several  decades  now.  As 
chairman  of  the  Africa  Sul)committee 
for  the  past  2  sessions  of  Congress.  I 
have  heard  testimony  from  a  variety 
of  influential  Americans  who  believe 


that  disinvestment  is  both  the  correct 
moral  position  to  take  as  well  as  the 
most  sound  policy  for  America  to 
adopt  in  pursuit  of  a  nonracial  demo- 
cratic stete  in  South  Africa,  which  ul- 
timately would  be  best  serving  Ameri- 
ca's national  interests. 

It  was  in  E>ecember  1962  that  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  issued  a  joint 
appeal  with  Chief  Albert  Luthuli  call- 
ing for  sanctions  against  South  Africa, 
including  disinvestment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellttms]  himself  testified  before  my 
subcommittee  this  year.  He  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Com- 
TEHS]  had  introduced  disinvestment 
legislation  as  early  as  1971. 

This  is  not  a  new  issue,  and  this  is 
not  a  new  or.  for  that  matter,  a  radical 
proposal. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Dr.  Clifton 
Wharton,  who  is  a  director  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foimdation,  testify- 
ing before  my  sulxx>mmittee,  stated: 

One  hopes  that  from  what  surely  is  a  na- 
tional' consensus  wUl  emerge  a  national 
policy  that  will  reflect  VS.  determination  to 
sever  normal  ties  with  80uth  Africa. 

Dr.  Wharton  added: 

United  States  corporations  should  cease 
doing  business  in  South  Africa  and  with- 
draw as  rapidly  as  possible  *  *  *.  I  brieve 
the  time  for  debate  and  discuaion  bis  run 
out! 

It  is  not  often  that  we  find  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  corporate  world  advo- 
cating disinvestment,  but  that  was  pre- 
cisely Dr.  Wharton's  unequivocal  mes- 
sage. 

In  fact,  there  are  already  American 
corporations  beginning  to  disinvest  out 
of  a  recognition  that  it  does  not  well 
serve  their  economic  self  interest  to  be 
identified  with  the  system  of  apart- 
heid or  to  be  involved  in  a  situation  of 
growing  political  and  civil  unrest  in 
which  virtually  war  zone  conditions 
are  developing  in  some  portions  of  the 
coimtry. 

In  fact  I  have  occasionally  beep 
asked  my  own  advice  by  some  corpo- 
rate leaders  as  to  what  I  would  recom- 
mend. I  think  corporations  staying  in 
South  Africa  at  this  point  may  be 
doing  a  disservice  to  their  own  share- 
holders, because  I  think  that  is  simply 
not  the  wisest  policy  to  be  pursuing. 

Having  said  that,  I  want  to  say  that 
I,  along  with  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gray]  and  other 
cosponsors  of  H.R.  1460,  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  in  the  development  of  the 
legislation  that  is  before  this  body  to 
emphasize  that  H.R.  1460  does  not— I 
repeat:  does  not— call  for  disinvest- 
ment. We  have  emphasized  the  moder- 
ate nature  of  the  sanctions  of  the  An- 
tiapartheid Act  of  1985  because  they 
are  indeed  moderate.  We  believe  that 
the  political  reality  today  suggests 
that  these  moderate  restrictions  can  in 
fact  pass  this  Congress,  and  become 
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American  law.  What  we  have  been  at- 
temptinc  to  develop  la  a  packase  that 
will  both  be  effective  in  the  sanctitnis 
that  are  impoaed  and  will  oijoy  the 
bnadeit  baae  of  bipartinn  political 
support  poaaible.  We  think  that  kind 
of  menage  directed  at  South  Africa 
would  be  very  dramatic  in  and  of  itself 
and  would  bedn  to  sicnal  to  South 
Africa  that  we've  had  it  with  OHiitruc- 
tive  enfacement  and  that  absent  sig- 
nificant change,  more  wHl  follow. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  while,  as  I  said  before.  I 
win  not  be  in  a  position  to  suppmt  the 
gentleman's  substitute  today.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  Memhrrs  of  this 
body  begin  to  think  through  the  fuU 
impUcations  of  what  the  gentleman 
from  Califmnia  Ofr.  Dblloms]  has  of- 
fered today.  Becauae  we  may  well  be 
here  again  a  year  from  now  or  2  years 
fmn  now.  cnoe  we  have  an  opporttmi- 
ty  to  see  what  happens  in  South 
Africa.  And  if  indeed  there  has  been 
no  progress  and  only  further  repres- 
sion and  furtho*  deterioration.  I  think 
we  are  going  to  find  larger  numbers  of 
Americans  insisting  that  more  pres- 
sure is  needed  and  that  disinvestment 
may  in  fact  be  the  only  way  to  go. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  really  raising  this  issue  in 
the  way  in  which  be  baa.  and  I  would 
plead  with  the  corporate  community 
to  look  very  seriously  at  their  own  con- 
tinuing involvonent. 

D  1610 

Hr.  SILJANDKK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
CMr.  Dbllums]  for  Ills  lumesty.  I  said 
that  earlier  today  several  times  and  I 
sincerely  mean  that.  I  think  when  we 
compare  the  Gray  Mil  with  the  Del- 
luma  approach,  there  is  a  clear  differ- 
ence. There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  Gray  bill,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  a  lialf-way  measure.  We  bat- 
tered this  around  significantly  on  the 
floor  today  dealing  with  h^tintng  com- 
puter sales.  I  have  argued,  as  others 
have,  that  Japan  could  easily  fiU  in 
that  void.  They  have  increased  their 
market  share  206  percoit  since  1976  to 
1983. 

What  would  Dellums  do  versus 
Gray?  Dellums  would  simply  say  no 
computers  at  alL  He  makes  it  unequiv- 
ocably  clear.  Now  the  se<;ond  point, 
the  Gray  bill  bans  bank  loans  just  to 
the  Government.  Why  ban  bank  loans 
just  to  the  Government?  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  disassociating  ourselves 
completely,  from  a  racist  system  then 
why  not  ban  bank  loans  to  the  private 
sector  as  well? 

If  we  are  serious  attout  it.  and  I  am 
not  advocating  this  position,  but  if  we 
are  really  serious  from  that  point  of 
view,  intellectually  honest,  why  not  do 
so?  Statistically,  half  of  aU  the  bank 


loans  t«  the  Government  have  already 
beoi  etminatied  without  a  need  for  a 
Gray  bOL  Further,  in  an  Aprfl  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times,  it  said: 

Virtuidly  aU  major  banks  bave  itopped 
lendliic  fo  the  gowmaaeat  and  Ita  Menctea. 
J.P.  Monan  A  Co.  and  tbe  If  CMB 
Corp.  adopted  poUdea  prohlbttlnc  kMUia  to 
the  pubic  aector  aa  weU. 

Fmh  I  Imrthia  to  tbe  Cktvcmment  by 
Americap  banks  appcan  to  have  been  virtu- 
ally stoi^ped. 

So  my  argument  is  that  h«««<«g 
bank  loans  in  itself  wiU  put  no  addi- 
tional pressure  that  is  already  being 
placed  without  the  Gray  bilL  Aff^n. 
the  De^ums  substitute  is  more  honest 
thanGfay. 

The  ihird  issue,  and  I  think  it  is 
quite  cfudal.  deals  with  Krugerrands. 
Banning  Krugerrands  to  the  South 
Af ricani  Govenunent  will  have  no  real 
econonrito  effect.  I  tell  you  what  is  does 
have  elTect  on:  For  every  $350  Kruger- 
rand.  a' black  family  receives,  working 
in  the  mines.  $40.  Is  that  worth  cut- 
ting the  Government  of  South  Africa 
out  of  40  cents?  That  translates  into 
$750,009  lost  to  the  Government  pa* 
year  and  $85  million  lost,  however,  to 
black  families  in  South  Africa  per  year 
based  on  banning  new  sales  of  Kruger- 
rands a|id  imports  of  Krugerrands. 

Keeplone  thing  in  mind:  One  worker 
feeds  4-6  to  10  other  mouths.  Five 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  black 
worker^  makes  literally  millions  of 
blacks  ^lat  this  hMining  of  Kniger- 
rands  ^uld  possibly  affect.  Lesotho: 
65  perdent  of  their  GNP  is  baaed  in 
South  Africa,  and  51  percent  of  that 
GNP  isjbased  in  gold. 

Botsiiana.  Swaziland,  Zimbabwe. 
Angola^  Zambia,  and  Nambia  would  all 
be  hurl}  by  this  Krugerrand  ban.  I  say 
if  this  k  really  your  interest,  then  let 
us  go  with  what  Dnxnias  doo;  he 
bans  everything:  chrtHnium.  manga- 
nese, platinimi.  gold  bullion,  coal,  dia- 
monds; everything. 

Mr.  tELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geqtleman  yield? 

Mr.  aiiJANDER.  For  10  seconds. 

Mr.  fJELAMD.  Come  on.  give  me 
more  thm  10  seconds.  The  issue  is 

Mr.  SPLJANDER.  I  yield  for  10  sec- 
onds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man decline  to  yield? 

Mr.  ^ILJANDER.  I  yield  the  genUe- 
man  10  seconds  to  make  a  point  or  a 
comment. 

Mr.  LELAND.  The  point  is  is  that 
how  is  it  that  you  cap  put  a  caveat  in 
justice?  How  is  it  that  you  can  say 
that  it  is  all  right  to  accept  all  of  the 
other  attrocities  but  you  take  49  cents 
out  of  the  amoimt  of  money  that  they 
get  from  the  sale  of  Krugerrands  in 
this  country? 

That  is  a  caveat;  that  is  an  amend- 
ment to  justice. 

Mr.  3ILJANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments,  and  that  is 
precisely  my  argument  regarding  the 
Gray  bill.  It  is  a  half-way  measure.  At 
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least,  fmn  jour  standpoint,  obvioualy, 
and  intelledtuaDy.  the  Dellums  biU 
goes  all  the  jmy  and  is  clearly  honest. 
The  last  point  I  would  like  to  make 
with  the  Gr^  bUl.  it  bans  new  invest- 
ment as  we  ill  know.  The  Dellums  bill 
bans  an  intJestment.  Bristing  invest- 
ment; new  investment;  he  goes  all  the 
way.  I  said  ihe  bank  loans  have  been 
cut  in  half  nyway.  Six  States.  40  uni- 
verdtiea.  30  bities  have  already  dtveat- 
ed.  Six  to  ei^ht  State  legislatures  have 
introduced  disinvestment  legialation, 
Forty  are  oit  the  dockets  of  40  States 
this  year  alone.  Of  those  40  imiversi- 
ties  I  mCTtioced.  $300  million  has  been 
already  eliminated  in  stocks  alcme. 
Eleven  maJOr  corporations  are  ready 
to  leave  Soi^  Africa.  The  stock  and 
bond  value  of  all  these  transactims  is 
$lJi  billion!  divested  and  growing 
stronger.  There  are  nearly  30  sanc- 
tions around  the  world  on  South 
Africa  now  ip  effect. 


There 
would  be 
1,800 
Undo- 
Absolutely 
disinv< 
the 
do  in  bann 


even  under  Gray,  there 
firms  still  operating  and 
still  operating, 
there  would  be  nmie. 
I  am  arguing  that 
It  or  the  essence  of  what 
of  Gray  would  attempt  to 
C  new  business  is  already 
underway  without  a  Gray  bUl. 

So  my  point  is  that  the  Gray  bill  es- 
sentially does  nothing  significantly  to 
change  the  present  courae.  But  cer- 
tainly the  Qellimis  bill  does.  I  would 
argue  the  oidy  way  for  Gray  to  work 
effectively,  |o  pursue  the  goals  that 
have  been  iarticulated  on  the  floor 
would  be  to!  bring  Britain  in.  Britain, 
after  all,  ia  half  of  aU  the  foreign 
trade.  'Fnaoft's  trade  has  risen  43  per- 
cent in  the  first  half  of  1984.  West 
Germany  is  the  third  greatest  trade 
partno-.  Jadan  is  tied  for  No.  1  with 
the  United  Statea.  In  Africa,  49  coun- 
tries trade  Vith  South  Africa  in  the 
continent  atme.  In  Israel,  we  cannot 
tell  for  oertiiin.  because  of  many  secret 
agreements,  but  Israel  is  likely,  ac- 
cording to  tnany  analysts,  tied  with 
Japan  and  t|ie  United  States  as  No.  1 
trading  partner. 

So  if  this  is  to  be  effective,  we  need 
to  incorporate  an  international  spec- 
trum of  dismvestment.  Lastly,  if  it  is 
really  to  be  effective,  we  would  have  to 
later  on  engage  the  Sullivan  principles 
as  mandatoh^  in  separate  legislation. 
As  I  said  earlier  in  my  initial  presenta- 
tion of  my  own  substitute,  by  doing 
that  later,  |}y  incorporating  Sullivan 
after  the  Gray  bill,  it  forces  a  seige  on 
the  businesses  now  there.  Because 
Gray  does  nothing  to  existing  busi- 
nesses, but  {  puts  them  under  seige. 
They  cannol  retool;  they  cannot  mod- 
ernize; they  cannot  expand.  How  can 
they  compete  in  the  international 
market  efffctively?  Obviously,  they 
cannot.  So  as  businesses  look  for  ways 
to  cut,  the  first  thing,  obviously,  some 


of  than  will  do  is  cut  their  participa- 
tion in  the  Sullivan  principles. 

Then,  when  we  make  it  mandatory 
under  the  Solars  approach  later  on 
with  Gray,  the  businesses  will  have  to 
disinvest.  they  will  have  to  close  down. 
So  the  Gray  bill  with  the  Sullivan 
principles  later  on  amniming  that  they 
pass  the  Congress,  makes  a  similar  sce- 
nario to  the  Dellums  approach.  But  I 
would  argue  even  with  the  Dellums 
approach  we  need  international  coop- 
eratlmi  to  really  achieve  the  q>ecific 
goals  and  change  spedflcally  what  the 
proponents  of  the  Dellums  approach 
suggest  need  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEUjUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2V^  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  minoia  [Mr.  SavmsI. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just  point  out 
a  course  that  we  are  not  here  responsi- 
ble for  the  foreign  policy  of  other  na- 
timis.  but  we  are  re^onsible  tor  the 
foreign  policy  of  America.  I  Just  want 
to  emphasiae  a  point  made  by  the 
sponsor  of  this  motion  and  that  is  rec- 
ognizing that  perhaps  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  facism  against 
which  this  bill  fights. 

Fascism  savage  may  include  racism, 
but  it  is  even  more  eviL  It  is  qualita- 
tively worse  because:  One.  it  destroys 
peaceful  relations  with  other  nations 
in  its  sphere  of  interest,  and  two,  it 
violates  the  kinship  of  the  human 
family  required  for  Justice  and  pros- 
perity in  the  worid. 

Indeed,  fascism  is  a  politico-eoraumi- 
ic  system  more  pernicious  than  the 
slavery  which  poisoned  our  past,  when 
the  United  States  was  an  underdevel- 
oped, agrarian  nation— for  fascism  is 
associated  with  advanced  technology, 
pervasive  mass  communication,  which 
permits  a  much  greater  and  more  so- 
phisticated capacity  for  omjrasion. 

An  adequate  definition  of  fascism 
must  recognize  that,  unlike  slavery,  it 
occurs  in  a  highly  developed  nation.  It 
is  characterized  by  extrane  cdboentra- 
Uon  of  private  ownership  of  the  major 
means  of  production,  through  govern- 
ment-bathed privilege,  control  of 
supply  and  marketing,  and  dominance 
of  government  by  private  cartels— and 
all  for  the  purpose  of  iwaTitni««ng 
their  profits,  to  the  extent  that  main- 
tenance of  the  system  requires  coisor- 
ahlp  of  mass  media,  extreme  suppres- 
sion of  opposition,  barbaric  oppression 
of  a  substantial  part  of  its  own  popula- 
tion, and  aggressive  chauvinism  in  for- 
eign policy,  under  conditions  that 
permit  an  atrocious  intensification  of 
these  evils. 

Thus,  in  South  Africa,  the  issue  is 
not  merely  better  employment,  wages, 
education  and  material  conditions  for 
the  black  majority  there.  Afterall, 
blacks  in  American  slavery  had  com- 
pulsory full  emplojrment,  for  instance 


material  well-being  is  not  a  full  meas- 
ure of  freedom  and  Juirtioe. 

So.  let  us  understand  dearty  that 
whatever  strengthens  the  South  Afri- 
can economy,  increases  the  power  and 
stability  of  that  fascist  regime. 

If  disinvestment  would  also  harm 
the  oppressed  of  South  Africa,  who,  on 
this  floor  would  have  opposed  the 
American  revolution  or  America's  role 
in  W(«id  War  n  because  Americans 
would  suffer  injuries  and  Umb  of  life? 
As  one  of  America's  greatest  strate- 
gists of  freednn  and  Justloe.  nederlck 
adviaed  more  than  a  century  ago:  "We 
may  not  get  all  we  pay  for  in  this 
world,  but  we  certainly  pay  for  aU  we 
get" 

Let  us  not  oompromiae  with  faadam 
and  thereby  insult  the  "^t*™wt^  sacri- 
fices made  in  the  fi^t  against  faadam 
in  World  War  n. 

It  is  not  Just  the  welfare  of  black 
South  Africans  that  is  at  stake  here.  It 
is  a  test  of  America's  commitment  to 
democracy  and  liberty. 

Therefore,  it  Is  not  enoufl^  to  dmply 
cease  investing  in  fascism.  We  must 
stop  and  diveat. 

D  1620 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  CowmaJ. 

Mr.  OONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiddlng  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  peih^is  the 
moat  important  part  of  this  debate  on 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act.  We  have  a 
Monber  from  Pomsylvania  and  a 
Member  from  Calif wnia  bringing  to 
us  two  very  important  ways  to  resolve 
it. 

I  would  say  in  tribute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Woltz].  who 
has  in  his  estabUshmeni  role  as  the 
leader  of  this  measure,  and  who  has 
gotten  it  through  to  this  point  where 
we  could  get  to  this  plateau.  I  want  to 
thank  him.  becauae  he  realizea.  as 
more  Members  do  now.  that  this 
debate  is  now  really  about  how  fast 
the  prooeas  of  disaasodatlon  should 
occur.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

Should  it  move  forward  in  a  way 
that  we  can  now  guarantee  dlsatioria- 
Uon  with  VMutheld  through  no  new 
investment,  or  should  we  face  up  to 
the  inherent  contradiction  in  not  sup- 
porting total  dlainvestmait  in  that  the 
old  investment  is  not  Just  as  bad  as  the 
new  investment,  it  is  worse.  It  is  what 
is  killing  people. 

Behind  this  approach  for  disinvest- 
moit  is  a  long  history  of  sanctions 
which  is  disinvestment  from  the 
United  Nations,  from  the  world  body, 
the  family  of  nations.  We  have  been 
talking  about  this  for  a  long  time.  This 
did  not  come  up  this  qtring  or  last 
year.  South  Africa  has  been  the  sub- 
ject and  object  of  sanctions  for  the 
last  20  years,  so  this  is  a  very  timely 
proposal  whose  moment  has  come. 


Now  I  want  to  tell  you  how  it  is 
going  to  improve  the  Gray  measure  by 
voting  for  the  Dellums  subsUtote,  be- 
cause If  we  walk  out  of  this  Chamber, 
if  ¥ehavCXhCCpiUafe-t'0  replace  this 
mc»Mi€AvSn-<hep«liums  subsUtute, 
we  will  then  be  able  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  an  even  strcmger  position. 
We  have  everything  here.  The  other 
body  voted  sanctions  on  nuclear  col- 
laboration with  South  Africa  before 
we  did.  When  I  tntnight  my  amend- 
ment up  in  the  House  yesterday,  the 
committee  in  the  other  body  had  al- 
ready acted. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  urging  you 
to  vote  tot  the  Dellums  amendment 
Seriously.  Not  one  for  Uie  Black 
Caucoa,  not  one  to  show  that  you  were 
out  there  and  then  you  are  -rmntw%f 
back  to  Wolpe-Gray,  but  to  ahow  that 
you  understand  that  genocide  and  the 
war  in  South  Africa  has  already  begun 
and  that  thia  ia  a  time  prooeas.  Every 
month,  every  year  that  we  say  we  wHI 
wait  there  are  Uiousands  of  rtrathi  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  if  we  ex- 
amine the  situation  in  South  Africa 
doaely  we  wHI  I'ealiae  that  this  meas- 
ure is  the  most  consistent  with  both 
our  values  and  our  Icmg-term  "■♦Wral 
interests. 

There  is  a  fundamental  oootradlc- 
ticm  between  embracing  no  new  Invest- 
ment/bank loans  as  provided  in  under 
1460  and  not  embracing  disinvestment 
No  new  investment/bank  loans  ac- 
knowledges that  investment  and  loans 
do  indeed  support  the  apartheid 
system.  If  this  is  so,  as  I  believe  it  Is. 
then  one  cannot  really  defend  the  con- 
tinued eristifncr  of  current  invest- 
ments and  bank  loans. 

For  some  time  during  the  lOTO's.  I 
rduetantly  adhered  to  the  nottoo  that 
U.S.  firms  in  South  Africa  could  blunt 
the  cruelty  of  apartheid.  But  no 
longer.  Tlie  past  30  yean  has  dearly 
demonstrated  that  the  net  effect  of 
foreign  investment  has  been  the 
strengthening  of  the  apartheid  struc- 
ture. 

U.S.  economic  investment  in  South 
Africa  is  highly  capital  intensive. 
Whfle  UJ8.  firms  employ  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  entire  black  South  Afri- 
can work  tone,  they  contnd  the  major 
segments  of  the  highly  sryhistlpated 
South  African  police  state— 70  percent 
of  the  computer  market  45  percent  of 
the  oil  maricet  33  percent  of  the  auto- 
motive market  all  of  which  omstltute 
the  Jugular  vein  of  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated garrison  state.  Without  these. 
South  Africa  could  not  '*'BM**n  its 
racist  political,  social,  and  economic 
structures. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  today 
is  the  largest  trader,  second  lazgest 
foreign  investor,  and  the  source  of 
one-third  of  all  internati<mal  credit  in 
South  Africa.  Those  who  argue  that 
disinvestment  would  more  hurt  than 
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help  the  oppressed  black  South  Afri- 
cans clearly  misperceive  the  funda- 
mental nature  of  our  investment  in 
that  country. 

While  the  investment  may  benefit 
the  relative  few  lucky  enouth  ^ 
employed  by  U^.  firms,  millions  .1 
millions  of  South  Africans  have 
become  measiu«bly  worse  off  during  a 
period  in  which  foreign  investment 
has  increased. 

Studies  conducted  on  the  relation- 
ship between  foreign  investment  and 
the  easing  of  apartheid,  including  one 
by  the  Cameige  Foundation,  consist- 
ently tell  of  the  fortification  of  the 
apartheid  structure,  increases  in  black 
impoverishment,  and  the  general  in- 
tensification of  violent  repression  that 
has  accompanied  foreign  investment 
in  South  Africa. 

One  study  by  Charles  Simkins  of 
Capetown  University,  found  that  the 
number  of  people  below  a  minimum 
living  standard  on  the  Government 
created  homelands  increased  from  4.9 
to  8.9  million  between  1960  and  1980.  a 
period  in  which  our  investment  in- 
creased approximately  900  percent. 

We  often  hear  the  argument  that  if 
U.S.  firms  disinvest,  some  eager  corpo- 
ration that  doesn't  give  a  damn  about 
human  rights  will  buy  up  evacuated 
U,S.  plants  at  fire  sale  prices.  This  is 
oversimplistic  nonsense. 

Were  a  major  superiiower  like  the 
United  States  with  control  over  the 
major  sectors  of  the  South  African 
economy  to  disinvest.  it  would  so  dras- 
tically change  the  investment  climate 
so  that  the  risk  assessment  would  be 
dramatically  increased.  This  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  walls  of  apart- 
heid will  soon  be  tumbling  down  under 
the  internal  turmoil  of  a  civil  war 
would  make  it  utter  lunacy  for  a  firm 
to  invest  in  that  country.  Utter  lunacy! 

But  don't  Just  take  my  word  for  it. 
Listen  to  Harry  Oppenheiemer  the 
chairman  of  Anglo-American  Co..  per- 
haps the  richest  and  most  powerful 
corporation  not  only  in  South  Africa 
but  maybe  the  world.  On  Nightline 
several  weeks  ago  he  stated  candidly 
but  emphatically  that  no  firm  would 
scurry  into  South  Africa  in  the  midst 
of  a  major  disinvestment  campaign  by 
the  United  States. 

Just  look  at  the  actions  of  the  South 
African  Government.  While  it  contin- 
ually insists  that  disinvestment  will 
have  no  impact  on  the  internal  affairs 
there,  it  has  spent  literally  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  hire  lobbjrists 
to  battle  disinvestment  legislation  in 
the  United  States.  Under  its  Terrorism 
Act.  it  has  made  the  advocacy  of  disin- 
vestment in  South  Africa  an  act  of 
treason,  a  crime  which  can  be  pimish- 
able  from  5  years  in  prison  to  death. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  after  the  threat 
of  disinvestment  had  been  developed 
in  the  U.S.  Congress,  that  Pretoria,  for 
the  first  time,  took  any  concessionary 
steps   announcing,   for  instance,   the 
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suspengion  of  the  homeland  policy. 
While  Inconsequential,  through  these 
and  other  actions.  Pretoria  has  unwit- 
tingly made  it  abundantly  clear  the 
extent  to  which  disinvestment  threat- 
ens td  undermine  the  apartheid 
system. 

In  South  Africa  today  there  is  wide- 
spread support  for  economic  sanctions 
from  tiie  black  South  Africans  them- 
selves. Black  labor,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical leaders  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
drive  despite  the  threat  of  severe  retri- 
bution by  the  state. 

The  two  largest  black  trade  union 
federations,  the  Federation  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions  [FUSATU]  and 
the  Council  of  Unions  of  South  Africa 
[CUSAJ,  both  recently  issued  strong 
statements  caUing  for  foreign  disin- 
vestment as  have  such  other  notable 
leaders  over  the  years  including  Luth- 
uli,  Mandela,  Boesak,  Sisulu,  Sobukwe, 
Biko,  Tbmbo,  Nuade,  and  Tutu.  Labor 
leaders  in  particular  have  spoken 
against,  the  low- wage  haven  that 
South  Africa  provides  for  foreign 
firms  because  blacks  are  payed  one- 
sixteenth  of  their  white  counterparts. 

Businesses  in  South  Africa  are  al- 
ready starting  to  recognize  the  foolish- 
ness of  staying  in  South  Africa.  The 
Investment  Responsibility  Research 
Center  has  identified  over  42  VS. 
firms  wiich  have  withdrawn  their  in- 
terests in  operations  in  South  Africa 
over  the  past  4  years  including  Amax 
Mining.  Bethlehem  Steel,  Texas  Gulf, 
Inc.,  Zapata  Mining,  and  many  others. 

Look  at  the  track  record.  Greater 
economic  investment  in  South  Africa 
has  not  lead  to  any  changes.  From 
1970  t<J  1981  U.S.  economic  involve- 
ment tdpled.  Since  that  time  the  pace 
of  our  nvestment  has  further  acceler- 
ated. Amid  this  increasing  investment. 
South  ^rica  has  violently  reinforced 
its  structures  of  racial  domination, 
killing  hundreds  of  unarmed  civilians, 
accelerating  the  world's  only  home- 
land policy,  whereby  families  are  forc- 
ibly renkoved  from  their  homes  at  gim- 
point  abd  relocated  to  barren  reserves 
where  4eath  from  starvation  and  dis- 
ease are  commonplace.  Numerous 
studies  have  documented  the  increas- 
ing reif  ession  and  violence  that  has 
historioally  accompanied  increasing 
foreign  investment  in  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  several  weeks  ago.  I 
met  with  Oliver  Tambo,  the  President 
General  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress w*io  confirmed  to  me  that  there 
are  essentially  two  courses  that  can  be 
foUowed  in  South  Africa.  Pretoria  can 
recognise  that  it  must  negotiate  the 
transition  to  a  one-man-one-vote  polit- 
ical system  or  there  will  soon  be  a  vio- 
lent civil  war. 

President  General  Tambo  also  re- 
mindeci  me,  and  history  certainly  con- 
firms this,  that  Pretoria  will  never  ne- 
gotiate unless  it  is  forced  to,  and  that 
the  mopt  effective  means  of  influenc- 
ing Pratoria  is  through  the  threats  of 


economic  sanctions  from  the  West  as 
it  depends  en  this  investment  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  system. 

Thus,  economic  sanctions  and  disin- 
vestment is  the  most  effective  way 
that  we  can  influence  events  toward 
the  peaceful  resolution  and  transition 
to  a  one-man-one-vote  society.  Any- 
thing short  of  this  can  only  encourage 
Pretoria's  ii^transigence  and  thereby 
reinforce  the  pressures  toward  a  vio- 
lent civil  war  Li  which  the  inevitable 
postapartheid  government  is  less 
likely  to  b«  friendly  to  the  United 
States.  Both|  our  national  interests  and 
values  require  that  we  withdraw  from 
South  Africa. 

We  must  tUso  stop  and  ask  ourselves 
how  will  U.$.  firms  be  treated  as  the 
tendencies  toward  violent  civil  blood- 
shed increaae  on  a  daily  basis— firms 
which  in  the  South  African's  eyes  are 
in  tacit  collusion  with  the  apartheid 
machine?  Ttie  managing  director  of 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.'s  South 
African  subsidiary  predicts  that,  "for- 
eign companies  are  going  to  be  the 
target.  Thai  is  where  the  dissident 
blacks  will  focus.  We  are  right  in  the 
tinderbox." 

The  choice  is  clear.  To  remain  in 
South  Afric^  is  to  reinforce  the  ten- 
dencies toward  a  violent  and  bloody 
civil  war.  to  risk  alienating  the  hearts 
and  minds  I  of  the  South  African 
people,  and  to  make  it  more  likely  that 
the  inevitable  postapartheid  govern- 
ment wiU  for  generations  be  a  foe  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  case  U.S. 
firms  would  then  be  forced  out  on  a 
one-way  ticket.  To  disinvest']  on  the 
other  hand,  is  to  assert  ourselves  clear- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  South  African 
people,  a  policy  which  wlU  be  consist- 
ent both  wit^  our  principles  and  long- 
term  interests. 

Time  is  running  out  in  South  Africa 
for  the  fanaitic  white  minority  and  its 
malevolent  mechanisms  by  which  it 
creates  phantom  homelands  and  ad- 
ministers th^  legalized  enslavement  of 
22  million  blacks. 

Mr.  SIIjJANDE31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  |  balance  of  my  time  but 
would  urge  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, if  he  has  any  time  he  would 
like  to  yield,  to  please  proceed. 

Mr.  DELlUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minkites  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  i%.e  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LELAin>I. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sielpiig  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chair^ian,  very  quickly.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  do  what 
is  right.  This  body  ought  to  do  what  is 
right.  It  ought  to  do  the  moderate 
thing  like  vite  for  total  divestment  in 
South  Afriia.  It  is  moderate,  Mr. 
Chairman,  l^cause  we  are  not  asking 
for  millions  bf  dollars  to  finance  a  war, 
a  Contra,  if  you  will,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  So^th  Africa.  It  is  moderate 


because  we  are  talking  about  doing 
something  that  is  nonviolent.  We  are 
talking  about  doing  something  that  is 
in  favor  of  saving  human  lives  and  not 
destroying  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
this  body  would  imderstand  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  California,  who 
stands  here  with  an  empathetic  voice. 
He  happens  to  be  black  and  he  talks 
about  his  upbringing.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  mine. 

Four  decades  ago  1  was  bom  in  this 
country.  I  had  to  fight  racism  and  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  because  I 
was  black,  and  as  I  began  to  mature 
and  grow  up  in  this  society,  I  became  a 
civil  rights  activist  and  I  worked  in  the 
1960's  and  the  1970's  to  do  what  was 
right  on  behalf  of  black  people,  and 
now.  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  available, 
with  the  facility  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  fight  racism  and  discrimination 
not  only  in  this  coimtry  but  in  the 
world. 

It  is  only  right  for  us  to  have  that 
opportunity.  In  South  Africa,  black 
people  cannot  stand  in  the  well  of  the 
Parliament  there  to  ask  for  their  free- 
doms, or  to  even  raise  opposition  to 
the  atrocities  that  are  committed  on 
them. 

It  is  a  horrendous  perpetration  of 
racism  and  brutality  and  murder  on 
the  people.  Over  300  people  in  the  last 
6  months  or  so  have  been  killed  there, 
just  because  they  have  stood  up  and 
said.  "I  want  to  be  free." 

We  have  to  be  Americans  today  and 
do  what  is  right  and  nonviolent  and 
moderate,  and  support  the  Dellums 
substitute.  It  is  moderate  to  talk  about 
nonviolence  and  to  go  to  the  extreme 
of  that  nonviolence  and  say  that  we  do 
not  want  any  more  investments.  It  is  a 
privilege  that  is  bestowed  on  the 
American  corporate  structure  in  this 
Nation,  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  has  been  given  to  them  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  business  in  South  Africa. 
Let  us  rip  that  privilege  away  from 
those  people  who  are  so  abrasive  to 
the  humanity  of  the  people  in  South 
Africa  in  the  majority  there  who  have 
absolutely  no  right  to  determine  their 
destiny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  22  million 
people  are  denied  the  right  to  vote,  are 
arrested  for  their  attempts  to  be  treat- 
ed with  some  himian  dignity,  or  when 
some  are  shot  in  the  back  and  killed 
on  their  way  to  fimerals,  our  great 
Nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  remain 
silent. 

Yet,  the  present  administration  has 
chosen  to  remain  silent  regarding  the 
horrendous  treatment  of  the  majority 
of  South  Africans  by  the  South  Afri- 
can Government. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  public  is 
assured  by  the  administration  that  the 
U.S.  policy  of  "quiet  diplomacy"  is 
working,  that  reforms  are  being 
achieved.  Cosmetic  changes  have  oc- 
curred, but  nothing  has  occurred  that 


eases  in  anyway  the  pain  and  suffering 
22  million  people  live  with  on  a  daily 
basis. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
chosen  to  be  deaf  and  blind  toward  the 
plight  of  the  majority  of  South  Afri- 
cans. We,  the  Members  of  Congress,  as 
true  representatives  of  the  American 
public,  cannot  afford  to  share  the 
handicaps  of  the  administration.  We 
cannot  *  *  *  we  must  not  be  deaf  and 
blind  to  the  suffering  of  humanity. 

There  are  no  words  which  can  ade- 
quately express  the  moral  outrage  I 
feel  over  the  fact  that  in  the  late  20th 
century,  millions  are  still  subject  to 
discrimination  based  on  the  color  of 
their  skin,  and  worse  yet  that  millions 
condone  this  discrimination  with  their 
sUence. 

But  rhetoric  alone  will  not  save 
South  Africa.  Action  must  accompany 
our  words  of  condemnation  against 
the  most  brutally  racist  regime  in  the 
world. 

That  is  why  I  stand  before  you 
today,  pleading  for  the  United  States 
to  demonstrate  its  unity  in  disman- 
tling apartheid,  the  ultimate  quelling 
of  democracy. 

Constructive  engagement  has  not 
worked,  does  not  work,  nor  will  it  ever 
work.  Computer  sales  to  the  South  Af- 
rican Government,  as  weU  as  sales  of 
aircraft  and  nonlethal  goods  to  South 
Africa's  military  and  police  have  in- 
creased diiring  this  period  of  quiet  di- 
plomacy. What  do  these  actions  tell 
the  world  about  the  morality  of  the 
United  States?  How  can  we  claim 
apartheid  is  repugnant  and  still  do 
business  with  those  who  perpetrate 
this  repugnant  system? 

I  strongly  feel  that  as  a  moral 
people,  the  United  States  should  not 
permit  new  loans  or  credits  to  the 
Government  of  South  Africa.  Nor 
should  we  allow  new  investments,  sales 
of  computers,  software,  and  technolo- 
gy, or  the  importation  of  South  Afri- 
can Krugerrands. 

If  enacted,  the  sanctions  proposed  in 
H.R.  1460  will  do  much  to  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa.  But  I  strongly  feel  our  Nation 
has  the  moral  obligation  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  dismantle  this  evil 
system. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellxtiiis].  This 
amendment  calls  for  complete  disin- 
vestment, as  well  as  a  ban  on  all  exist- 
ing loans  and  holdings  in  South 
Africa.  The  amendment  further  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  any  goods  or  tech- 
nology as  well  as  a  prohibition  on  the 
takeoff  and  landing  of  South  African 
aircraft  in  the  United  States. 

I  particularly  believe  there  is  a  great 
need  for  a  provision  banning  South 
African  landing  rights.  Even  with  the 
support  of  many  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  good  people  of  Houston,  it  took 
nearly  3  years  to  put  a  halt  to  South 


/'rican  Airways  from  flying  in  and  out 
Oa  my  home  district  in  Houston.  With 
this  proposed  ban.  others  would  not 
face  the  same  uphiU  battle  we  faced  in 
Houston. 

The  sanctions  proposed  in  the  legis- 
lation being  debated  here  today  are 
not  sanctions  that  were  decided  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  They  are  sanc- 
tions which  concretely  reflect  our 
moral  objection  to  apartheid  and  its 
perpetrators. 

Unless  we  act  now  and  enact  these 
sanctions  against  the  Government  of 
South  Africa,  quiet  diplomacy  will 
continue  and  so  will  the  moral  and 
physical  extermination  of  a  people. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Henry]. 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  the  detnte 
in  many  respects  makes  me  feel  like  a 
young  man  again,  because  as  the  pre- 
vious speaker  indicated,  it  brings  back 
memories  of  my  college  years  and  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  the  whole 
apartheid  issue,  I  think,  haunts  some  « 
of  us  because  we  see  some  of  the 
perils.  Perhaps  it  is  hard  for  us  to  deal 
with  it  objectively  because  so  much  of 
our  own  history  is  intertwined  in  this 
issue. 

I  saw  apartheid  for  the  first  time 
about  25  years  ago  when  I  was  a  Junior 
in  high  school  and  came  as  a  student 
to  this  Cs^itol,  with  separate  drinking 
fountains,  separate  wash  rooms.  That 
is  the  first  time  I  saw  rigid  division  of 
the  races  that  was  institutionally  and 
govemmentally  sanctioned. 

But  I  saw  it  again  later,  some  8  years 
later,  after  I  spent  2  years  as  a  Peace 
Corps  voliuiteer,  and  then  before 
coniing  home  I  went  back  to  spend  a 
month  in  South  Africa.  I  went  to  see 
Byers  Naude,  the  head  of  the  Coimcil 
of  Churches,  who  has  been  historically 
one  of  the  great,  outlspoken  critics  of 
that  regime.  I  went  to  him  because  as 
an  Evangelical  Protestant,  with  all 
those  fundamentalist  overtones  and 
all  the  tying  of  the  political  right  with 
the  religious  right,  I  wanted  to  see  this 
man  who  looked  at  things  in  a  differ- 
ent way. 

I  will  tell  my  colleagues,  he  is  a  true 
man  of  God,  and  he  changed  my  life. 
That  man,  within  2  weeks  after  I  had 
seen  him^I  hope  there  was  no  connec- 
tion—was banned,  put  under  house 
arrest,  and  he  suffered  that  kind  of 
attack  by  the  Government  for  20 
years. 

Then  ironically,  last  year.  Allen 
Bosak  lived  three  blocks,  from  me 
when  he  spent  a  year  in  my  home  dis- 
trict in  Grand  Rapids,  which  is  com- 
posed of  35  percent  people  who  are 
Dutch  Reformed,  to  use  the  vernacu- 
lar or  the  colloquial  term.  Christian 
Reformed,  Reformed  Church  people 
of  Dutch  descent  who  have  very  close 
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familija  ties  with  the  alliance  of  the 
Dutch  Refonned  Churches  in  South 
Africa. 

a  1630 

Now.  I  have  followed  these  people.  I 
prayed  with  these  people  and  for  these 
people.  I  hope  that  those  who  spon- 
sored and  support  this  amendment  do 
not  by  any  means  interpret  the  opposi- 
tion that  some  of  us  have  as  to  the 
means  to  employ  would  in  any  way 
lend  support  for  the  apartheid  system. 
I  think  that  is  critically  important. 
This  debate  has  been  one  of  the  most 
constructive,  literate,  and.  I  think, 
positive  and  well-intentioned  debates  I 
have  heard  since  becoming  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENRY.  I  Just  have  30  seconds 
left,  and  I  cannot  yield.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  Just  one 
other  thing.  Having  lived  in  Africa,  let 
me  point  out  that  my  mother  was  res- 
cued, physically  saved,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  missionary  in  Africa  by  what 
would  then  have  been  called  a  native 
black  nurse,  a  native  of  the  country. 

I  have  followed  this.  I  have  agonized 
over  it.  I  have  dealt  with  It.  I  cospon- 
sored  one  of  the  public  divestiture  bills 
in  the  State  house  in  Michigan  which 
passed  relative  to  divesting  public  in- 
stitutions. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  any 
number  of  discrete  steps  that  have  to 
be  taken,  oat  at  a  time,  to  keep  turn- 
ing the  screws.  What  concerns  me, 
both  about  the  substitute  and  the 
main  bill  as  it  stands,  is  that  we  shoot 
our  wad  all  at  once  and  that  leaves  us 
no  leverage  for  the  next  step  down  the 
road. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlenum  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hbibt]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Owxhb]. 

Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  DeDums  amendment. 

This  amendment  which  '«***teVM 
immediate  and  total  divestment  forall 
American  individuals  and  corporations 
is  in  no  way  extreme.  This  amendment 
repreaoits  a  forthright  and  meaning- 
ful step  but  it  is  a  nonviolent  and  mod- 
erate action.  What  we  are  saying 
through  this  amendment  is  that  the 
South  African  apartheid  is  an  abomi- 
nation on  the  face  of  the  Earth  and 
therefore  everything  other  than  going 
to  war  should  be  done  to  pressure  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  into  Joining  the 
civilized  world.  We  are  calling  for  the 
utilizati<m  of  the  economic  power  of 
America  to  end  an  evil  which  causes 
undue  pain  and  hardships  for  more 
than  25  million  human  beings.  As  the 
richest  country  that  has  ever  existed 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  United 


States  Icould  now  set  a  precedent  for 
all  others  to  follow.  By  makVng  this 
substitute  a  law,  we  will  initiate  a  new 
kind  of  nonviolent  warfare.  Without 
giuis  ot  bombs  we  will  strike  a  devisive 
blow  for  freedom. 

In  the  name  of  freedom  we  invaded 
Orenada.  In  my  opinion  this  was  a 
mistaken  use  of  force  and  a  violation 
of  international  law.  In  the  name  of 
freedom  we  have  imposed  an  economic 
embargo  on  Nicaragua.  We  also  pro- 
pose to  continue  aid  to  rebels  seeking 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. In  the  name  of  freedom  the 
Reagan  administration  has  even 
threatttied  armed  intervention  in 
Nicaragua.  I  am  firmly  opposed  to 
these  threats  of  violent  intervention 
under  any  circumstances.  Violence 
should  be  ruled  obsolete  as  a  produc- 
tive means  of  achieving  Justice.  But 
this  amendment  proposes  an  intensi- 
fied program  of  nonviolence.  This 
amendiient  proposes  to  use  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  America  against  the 
racist  government  of  South  Africa. 
This  atnendment  proposes  a  show  of 
massiv*  nonviolence  power  to  achieve 
freedom  for  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  t^e  people  of  South  Africa.  This 
amendment  does  not  represent  a  viola- 
tion of  international  law  or  any  inter- 
ference in  the  domestic  affairs  of  an- 
other oountry.  This  amendment  is  di- 
rected toward  other  Americans  and 
calls  upon  them  to  cease-and-desist  ac- 
tions itfiich  give  aid  to  a  government 
which  is  hostile  toward  the  ideals  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Not  f  single  shot  will  be  fired  as  a 
result  #f  this  piece  of  legislation.  But 
total  divestiture  by  all  American  inves- 
tors would  signal  the  beginning  of  the 
end  for  apartheid.  There  is  no  need  to 
wait,  "^e  use  of  our  total  American 
moral  force  is  long  overdue.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  Del- 
limu  siibstitute.  This  Congress  must 
provide  leadership  for  the  rest  of  the 
free  w(^ld. 

Mr.  pELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
smne  1»  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  tbe  District  of  Columbia  [Mr. 
FAnmioT]. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  jUie  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  tiitie,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Dellunis  substitute. 

Mr.  pELLUlCS.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
jrield  sach  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
my  disiinguished  coUeague,  the  gentle- 
BCaryland  [Bfr.  Mrchelu. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  JBupport  of  the  E>ellunis  amend- 
ment, which  I  think  is  a  magnificent 
gesture. 


man  f ibm  Blaryland 
Mr.  pOTCHELL. 


•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  support  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment fn  total  and  immediate  divest- 
ment <tf  funds  from  corporations  that 
invest  In  South  Africa.  I  support  this 
amendment  and  the  Antii^artheid  Act 


toria  govei 
fuse  grow 
for  the 
meaningful' 


amendment   gives   a 
nse,  and  I  fully  support 

The  Chair  will 

e  gentleman  from  Califor- 

.tms]  has  30  seconds  re- 


of  1985.  not  because  I  believe  it  will 
force  South  Africa  to  end  its  repres- 
sive policy  lof  racial  segregation,  but 
because  thk  action  will  signal  a  di- 
vorce of  tlie  United  States  from  its 
silent  suppokt  of  apartheid  through  its 
policy  of  constructive  engagement.  In 
short,  it  brings  the  United  States  back 
on  the  righlj  side  of  the  issue. 

The  Dellnms  amendment,  as  with 
the  current  iFree  South  Africa  demon- 
strations aid  protest,  is  but  a  last- 
ditch  effort  Ion  our  part  to  tell  the  Pre^ 
lent  that  time  and  the 
kort.  that  it  is  imperative 
>ria  government  to  begin 
negotiations  with  black 
South  African  leaders  for  a  fully  rep- 
resentative political  system  and -an  end 
to  racial  and  ethaic  discrimination. 

And  the  qiicial*iaue8tion  for  us  in  all 
this  is  the  iple  America  will  play.  WiU 
our  country  be  credited  with  having 
helped  the  black  South  African  to 
achieve  freedom  in  his  own  country  or 
will  we  be  «een.  as  so  often  has  been 
the  case,  a^  having  strengthened  the 
status  quo  qy  doing  nothing  positive  to 
foster* 

The 
positive 
lt.« 

The 
state  that  1 
nla  [Mr. 
mainlng. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  asjto  how  much  time  my  dis- 
tinguished ( olleague  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  laa  remaining? 

The  CHilRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iiflchl  [an  [Mr.  Siuahder]  has  5 
minutes  ren  tainlng. 

Mr.  DEUiUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
customary  that  the  offeror  of  the 
amendment  dose  the  debate? 

The  CHA  OlMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Siuahder]  is 
in  fact  representing  the  committee 
which  opposes  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, so.  therefore,  he  would  have  a 
procedural  right  to  close  debate  on  the 
amendment 

BSr.  DELLUMS.  I  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
should  avail  himself  of  his  last  30  sec- 
onds at  thisj  point. 

Mr.  DEUiUMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chaliinan,  may  I  Inquire,  would 
my  distingioshed  colleague  yield  1  ad- 
ditional miifute  to  me? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
will  yield  a^  extra  minute  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dellxtms].  4s  he  has  been  fair  and  at- 
tentive to  this  entire  debate.  So  now 
the  gentleman  has  a  minute  and  30 
seconds. 

The  CHAJDIMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
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[Mr.  HELLxhaa^ 
seconds, 


gentleman  from  California 
for  1  minute  and  30 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  close  this  debate,  let  me  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that,  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Tutu,  it  is  often  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  to  put  into 
words  one's  feelings,  and  when  I  look 
at  black  people  dying  and  suffering  in 
South  Africa,  I  ask,  why?  We  have 
dropped  bombs  on  no  one.  we  have 
banned  no  one  in  the  world,  and  yet 
for  some  incredible  reason,  black 
people  have  suffered  at  an  extraordi- 
nary level  all  over  the  world,  and  at 
this  point  it  is  heightening  in  its  inten- 
aty  in  South  Africa. 

I  have  offered  a  proposal  today  in  no 
paternalistic  fashion  whatsoever  be- 
cause I  am  not  doing  it  out  of  a  mis- 
sionary spirit  and  because  I  believe 
taking  a  stand  against  apartheid,  with 
as  much  power  and  courage  and  con- 
viction as  one  can,  .is  as  important  to 
the  healing  and  the  well-being  of  this 
country  as  it  is  to  the  healing  and 
well-being,  of  the  people  In  South 
Africi. 

So  it  is  for  both  of  those  reasons 
that  I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of 
us  here  to  unite  in  a  magnificent  state- 
ment. I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  but  I  under- 
stand that  I  am  outside  that  consensus 
and  have  been  for  the  14Vk  years  that  I 
have  been  here.  My  role  has  been  as  a 
progressive  person  to  stand  out  and  to 
try  to  be  on  the  cutting  edge,  but  it  be- 
comes very  frustrating  and  incredibly 
painful  if  the  only  role  one  plays  is  to 
be  out  on  the  cutting  edge  while  other 
people  tend  to  congregate  in  the 
middle  of  our  political  spectrum.  I 
wish  that  all  Members  on  this  issue 
would  come  to  this  position  and  take  a 
stand,  take  a  stand  for  America,  and 
take  a  stand  against  what  is  happen- 
ing in  South  Africa  and  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  human  rights  acrosssthis  entire 
planet. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  jrieldlng  extra  time  to 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
lums] has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
SiLJAHDER]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

E^lier  in  the  debate  there  have 
been  various  accusations  thrown  this 
way,  and  there  was  no  time  for  me  to 
respond,  so  I  would  like  to  use  this 
time  to  do  that. 

How  can  I  be  opposed  to  sanctions? 
That  was  the  question  presented  to 
me.  Just  6  months  ago  I  signed  a  letter 
saying  I  could  support  future  sanc- 
tions. That  was  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SolarzI.  I  want 
to  respond  to  that  question,  as  I  had 
no  time  to  do  so  before. 

I  am  offering  very  stiff  sanctions, 
the  toughest  sanctions  of  all,  with  the 
Siljander  approach.  That  sanction  is 
offering  opportunity  to  blacks.  That  is 


the  worst  of  all  sanctions  against  the 
Government,  from  my  pomt  of  view. 

He  also  called  for  an  immediate  end 
to  the  violence,  the  appalling  violoice. 
and  he  said  in  6  months.  240  blacks 
had  been  killed  and  many,  many  dissi- 
dents had  been  jailed,  and  how  could 
I,  in  the  face  of  these  wiitngii  and  the 
rest,  sign  such  a  letter  and  then 
oppose  such  an  approach  as  the  genle- 
man  fran  Pnmsylvania  [Mr^  Gsat]  is 
proposing? 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
suggesting  that  somehow,  in  the 
remotest  stretch  of  the  ImaginatiCTi.  I 
condone  this  violence.  I  am  appaUed 
by  this  suggestion.  I  hope  that  he  un- 
derstands that  I  am  'certainly  not  caa- 
doning  that  violence. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  will  not  yield. 

How  does  Gray  and  the  bill  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yorit  purports  to 
support  really  stop  the  violoiee  in 
South  Africa?  How  can  the  bill  he  sup- 
ports effectively  change  the  fcnungK 
'and  the  putting  of  blacks  in  priscms? 
How  does  his  approach  effectively 
change  that? 

What  he  suggests  is  putting  more 
blacks  out  of  work,  creating  more 
hunger,  and  creating  more  pov«ty. 
and.  after  all.  is  that  not  wtiat  aU  the 
riots  are  about?  The  riots  are  not 
about  disinvestment,  they  are  about 
jobs,  they  are  about  security,  they  are 
about  the  future,  they  are  about 
himian  rights,  they  are  about  suffer- 
ing. To  advocate  more  suffering  is  an 
answer,  but  the  wrong  answer. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  fool  by  sug- 
gesting that  that  approach,  which  as 
the  Washington  Post  clearly  puts  it 
today,  is  only  symbolic  at  best?  How 
can  we  honestly  tell  the  listeners  to 
this  debate  that  this  sjrmbolic  ap- 
proach will  do  anything  to  change  the 
course  of  history  in  that  country?  It  is 
as  equally  misguided,  in  my  opinicm,  as 
the  suggestion  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  Just  the  other  day  that  his 
visit  of  a  week  or  so  about  a  s^ear  ago, 
talking  with  those  on  the  right  and 
those  on  the  left,  is  somehow  more 
empirically  based  in  terms  of  public 
opinion  than  more  scientifically  based 
polls. 

I  think  the  right  response  is  to  buOd. 
to  build  the  very  thinigs  that  brought 
blacks  from  slavery  to  freed<»n.  and 
that  is  the  vision  of  opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  someone 
whom  many  of  us  in  this  Chamber 
considered  a  very  important  man.  one 
who  fought  for  freedom  for  blacks  in 
this  country,  BCartin  Luther  King.  He 
said:  "New  laws  are  not  enough.  The 
emergency  we  now  face  is  economic.  It 
is  a  desperate  and  worsening  situation. 
In  our  society."  he  continues,  'it  is 
murder  psychologically  to  deprive  a 
man  of  a  job  or  of  his  income.  You  are 
in  substance  sajong  to  that  man  that 
he  has  no  right  to  exist." 


Mr.  Chairman.  L  as  Martin  Luther 
King,  believe  that  any  man.  Idack  or 
wtilte.  red  or  yellow,  or  brown,  has  a 
right  to  exist,  has  a  right  to  freedom, 
and  has  a  right  to  opportunity.  I  Just 
do  not  feel  that  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Y<xk  and  the  biU 
he  supports  will  offer  opportunity  to 
the  black  citizens  of  South  Africa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  SnjAam] 
yield  back  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  do.  Mr.  <niair- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  frona 
California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ajres 
appeared  to  have  it. 

8SCOKDKD  VOIK 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chamnan.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  1  malte  the  pomt  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  pomt  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  ordo*  of  no  quorum. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  sufficiait 
number  has  arisoi  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  77.  noes 
345,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
10.  as  foUows: 

[RoU  No.  139] 
AYES— 77 


Ackennan 

Garcia 

Ortte 

*A>.tJ.n 

GejdBHOB 

Owcria 

Akaka 

Ocnaalea 

Pkiwtta 

BUM 

QimydL) 

rVjkkM 

niiimii 

Hawktaa 

?riee 

Boxer 

BMjm 

RatMU 

Brown  (CA) 

Hoycr 

naiMil 

BTTant 

Burton  (CA) 
BoiUunaotc 

Jaeota 

Rudluo 
Roytal 

KOdee 

Ctaar 

KtatiBMrer 

BUMO 

camia 

I^atoa 

aa«a«e 

Cooycn 

LeiiBMD(CA> 

aehraeder 

Coyne 

LetunDtnj 

akonU 

i.«i«»i^ 

Stark 

DdluoN 

Le*lne(CA) 

atokea 

DiXOD 

LowryCWA) 

Stoddi 

Downey 

Maikey 

Torres 

Dyaudly 

MatMl 

Towns 

Edgar 

mfcutau 

Trafleanc 

EdwardKCA) 

laDer(CA) 

Waxnan 

BvaoXIL) 

Mtawta 

Wete 

Pido 

BfltefaeU 

Wbeat 

PocUetta 

Moody 

Wtae 

Ptordcnf) 

Manlaan(CT) 

Tatea 

Frank 

Oakar 
NOE&-34S 

Andoion 

Archer 

«»^>»«»n 

Andrew! 

Armey 

Barnard 

Annunaio 

Aapm 

Baraea 

AnUiony 

Atkim 

Baniett 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Barton 
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Bktemmn 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

BlacKi 

BlUnkis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Bonker 

Borekl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

CmUahan 

Cmmey 

Carper 

Cut 

Chmndler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combest 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delsGarsa 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA> 

Dowdy 

Dteler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert<NY) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Fascell 

FaweU 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Fowler 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Prost 

Puqua 

GaUo 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gephardt 


Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

GuarinI 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HIUls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFalee 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TX) 

Unt 

Levin  (MI) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lightfoot 

Lipinskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Manton 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MUler  (WA) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 
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Penny 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CTT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuette 

Schulse 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shunt  way 

Shuster 

Slljander 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 


Sundquli  I 

Sweeneyl 

Swift 

Swindalll 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin    I 

Taylor 

Thomas  <CA) 

Thomas  <OA) 

Torricelll 

Trailer 

UdaU 


Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Whltehunt 

WhiUey 

Wtaittaker 


Whltten 

WlUlams 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 
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LNSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Gray  (PA) 


NOT  VOTINO— 10 


Emerson 
Ford  (MI) 
Oradlaon 
Spratt 
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Stalllngs 
WUson 


Campbel 
DtngeU 
Edwards  lOK) 

JAi.  kfcCAIN  and 
changen  their  votes 
"no."   I     

Ms.   MIKULSKI    and    Messrs. 
NETTA,    GMDNZALEZ,    EDGAR. 


Mr.    HOWARD 
from  "aye"  to 


PA- 
and 


their   votes 


kYER    changed 

to  "aye." 
amendment  In  the  nature  of 
{tute  was  rejected. 
The    result    of   the   vote    was   an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
racial  policies  of  South  Africa  are  re- 
pugnant and  unacceptable  to  me.  But 
to  den^  private  investment  in  South 
Africa  "will  in  no  way  improve  the 
status  of  the  oppressed  and  could  very 
well  be  counterproductive.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  intend  to  support  this  bill. 

A  sense-of-the-Congress  resolution 
condemning  the  racial  policies  would 
be  a  m()re  effective  approach.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  kupport  of  H.R.  1460,  the  Anti- 
Apartl^id  Act  of  1985. 

It  is  )time  for  the  minority  Govern- 
ment if  South  Africa  to  relinquish 
power  to  a  democratic  regime  with  full 
politici^  rights  for  the  blaclcs  who 
make  Up  the  vast  majority  of  the 
country's  population.  And  it  is  certain- 
ly time  for  the  Congress  to  legislative- 
ly encourage  such  a  development. 

The  death  tolls,  the  economic  dis- 
ruptions, and  the  social  chaos  in 
South  ^Africa's  urban  and  rural  areas 
are  mounting  rapidly  and  show  no 
signs  at  abating.  The  artificially  con- 
trived apartheid  regime  is  uinravelling, 
ji  fact  tnat  is  clear  even  to  the  system's 
supporters. 

The  Question  now  is:  WiU  the  white 
minority  support  an  orderly  transition 
to  government  based  on  democratic 
choice  knd  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion on  will  it  maintain  its  siege  men- 
tality and  resist  change  until  the  con- 
flict degenerates  into  a  bloody  racial 
war?  And  just  as  importantly,  from 
our  pefspective,  what  will  our  Govern- 
ment's role  be  in  shaping  the  transi- 
tion? 

The  hnswer  to  the  first  question  Is 
crystal]  clear.  The  Afrilcaner  govern- 


ment should  no  longer  control  the 
black  majority  through  oppression 
and  must  effect  a  prompt  transition  to 
democratic  rule  open  to  all  people 
within  South  Africa's  borders— and 
that  includes  the  so-called  independ- 
ent homelaiids.  such  as  Transkei  and 
Bophuthat^ana. 

Of  course,  the  Afrikaner  government 
would  counter  that  such  a  transfer 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  countrywide 
breakdown  pf  order.  That  breakdown, 
however,  ii  already  occurring.  The 
growing  aspirations  of  South  African 
blacks,  coloreds,  and  Indians  are  meet- 
ing the  increased  oppression  of  the  Af- 
rikaner goi^mment  with  volatile  re- 
sults—and this  volatility  is  spreading 
throughout  the  country  like  wildfire. 
Not  only  ia  there  political  unrest  in 
townships  like  Soweto,  but  also  in  the 
rural  areas,  where  open  opposition  to 
apartheid  was  previously  sporadic  and 
unorganized. 

The  white  minority  government  can 
only  respond  by  magnifying  its  oppres- 
sive policies  authorized  under  the  rule 
of  aparthel^.  Those  policies  include 
murder,  as  <  the  continued  killing  of 
black  protesters  throughout  the  coun- 
try tragically  demonstrates.  These 
policies  rely  on  the  detention  and  tor- 
ture of  the  System's  opponents,  as  well 
as  the  strict  control  of  internal  move- 
ments by  bricks  under  the  pass  laws 
and  laws  requiring  the  forced,removal 
of  black  indigents  from  their  ancestral 
homelands.  [Reports  from  independent 
human  righb  groups  indicate  that  the 
intensity  of]  the  white  regime's  violent 
assault  on  the  opponents  of  apartheid, 
and  even  those  innocents  caught  in 
the  conflictj  is  on  the  increase. 

But  that  issault  is  not  deterring  the 
opponents  of  apsutheid  from  continu- 
ing their  Just  crusade.  One  example 
among  many  was  the  funeral  march, 
less  than  2  months  ago,  for  19  blacks 
murdered  iji  Uitenhage  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Sharpesville  dem- 
onstrations and  massacre— the  march 
numbered  90,000  people.  And  it  was 
led  by  me^— Bishop  Desmond  Tutu 
and  Rev.  Allen  Boesak— who  can  effect 
the  peaceful  transition  which  the  mi- 
nority government  ostensibly  desires. 
These  men— these  peaceful  advocates 
of  a  prompt  and  nonviolent  change  in 
the  way  South  Africa  is  governed— 
may  well  ojfer  the  last  best  hope  for 
peace.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Afri- 
kaner government  continues  to  resist 
change,  vio:ence  will  soon  be  seen  by 
blacks  as  tie  only  route  to  independ- 
ence, and  ^ishop  Tutu  and  Reverend 
be  cast  aside  in  favor  of 
and    perhaps    less 


Boesak  will 
less    experienced 
stable  rebel] ; 


Given  thise 
clear  what  t  he 
transition  si  lould 
ly  managed 
United  Stales 
ner  govemn  lent 


conditions,  it  becomes 
U.S.  role  in  shaping  the 
be.  Through  careful- 
economic  sanctions,  the 
must  push  the  Afrika- 
to  open  the  democrat- 


ic process  to  all  peoples  of  South 
Africa,  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
For  years,  I  have  fought  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  for  tough  economic 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  see  the  possi- 
bility th-»*  such  sanctions  may  be  ap- 
proved Ly  the  Congress.  One  himdred 
and  fifty-six  of  us  in  the  House  have 
cosponsored  legislation  that  would  ban 
new  United  States,  investment  in 
South  Africa,  bank  loans  to  the  Afri- 
kaner government,  the  import  of  Kru- 
gerrands,  and  the  export  of  computer 
equipment  and  software  to  South 
Africa.  This  legislation,  which  is  also 
drawing  considerable  support  in  the 
other  body,  would  not  completely  un- 
dercut the  South  African  economy, 
but  it  would  send  a  powerful  signal  to 
the  South  African  Government  and 
white  community  that  the  United 
States,  its  one  perceived  ally,  will  no 
longer  tolerate  footdragging  on  the 
abolition  of  apartheid. 

The  administration  has  asked  us  to 
be  patient  with  its  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement  that  relies  on  quiet 
diplomacy  to  achieve  social  and  politi- 
cal change  in  South  Africa.  Yet  we 
cannot  afford  to  remain  quiet  while 
South  African  riot  police  shoot  down 
blacks  who  rightly  protest  a  system 
that  denies  them  basic  civil  rights  and 
degrades  them  because  of  their  racial 
inheritance.  We  cannot  remain  silent 
so  long  as  blacks,  coloreds,  and  Indians 
are  deprived  of  their  right  to  self-de- 
termination through  open  democratic 
rule. 

Instead,  we  must  act  forcefully  to 
dissociate  ourselves  from  the  Afrilu- 
ner  government  and  its  system  of 
apartheid.  The  opportunity  exists— 
now  and  perhaps  only  now— to  help 
the  black  majority  in  South  Africa 
throw  off  the  shacldes  of  apartheid 
and  engage  in  a  peaceful  transition  to 
open  democratic  rule. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
1460.  and  against  any  amendments  or 
substitutes  that  would  dilute  our  ef- 
forts to  hasten  the  demise  of  apart- 
heid.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  compel 
my  colleagues  to  take  the  responsible 
and  morally  right  position  and  vote 
for  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 

Let  us  review  some  of  the  basics  in- 
volved in  this  issue.  What  is  not  at 
issue  is  the  fact  that  the  South  Afri- 
can Government's  system  of  apartheid 
is  an  outrage,  a  moral  affront  to  civil- 
ized society  and  a  system  which  de- 
serves the  moral  condemnation  it  has 
received  from  many  quarters.  What  is 
at  issue  is  how  best  the  United  States 
can  assist  in  its  amelioration.  I  con- 
tend that  the  approach  embodied  in 
this  legislation  offers  the  soundest  and 
most  meaningful  approach. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  does 
not  represent  our  first  involvement  in 
legislation  to  end  apartheid.  The  pre- 


vious administration,  led  by  Jimmy 
Carter,  had  a  sincere  commitment  to 
human  rights.  This  commitment  was 
backed  by  action  and  not  Just  words. 
The  Carter  administration  tightened 
restrictions  on  U.S.  exports  to  the 
South  African  Government,  as  well  as 
imposing  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of 
goods  and  technical  data  to  its  mili- 
tary and  police,  and  banning  the  sale 
of  computers  to  all  South  African 
Government  agencies. 

What  is  central  to  our  deliberations 
today  is  precisely  what  policy  ap- 
proach should  we  be  taking.  Should  it 
be  in  the  activist  vein  or  should  we 
rely  on  a  more  quiet  and  diplomatic 
approach.  I  believe  the  answers  rest  on 
one  primary  consideration— whichever 
one  works  the  best  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  dismantling  apartheid.  .The  admin- 
istration's policy,  which  goes  under 
the  curious  name  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement," in  and  of  itself  has  done 
little  to  improve  conditions  for  the 
black  majority  in  South  Africa.  Its  re- 
liance on  working  with  the  South  Afri- 
can Government,  but  by  decreasing 
pressure  on  it  to  make  reforms,  has  in 
fact  contributed  to  not  only  the  pro- 
longation but  the  intensification  of 
some  of  the  more  heinous  aspects  of 
apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

Where  is  the  incentive  for  the  South 
African  Government  to  change  its 
policies?  Where  is  the  stick  that  goes 
with  the  obvious  carrot  that  is  being 
extended?  I  believe  our  action  today  is 
a  referendum  on  whether  we  should 
continue  our  present  policies  with  re- 
spect ti>  South  Africa  or  move  to  an- 
other approach. 

I  believe  the  provisions  contadned  in 
this  legislation  are  responsible  and 
have  teeth.  They  are  in  fact  true  eco- 
nomic sanctions  as  compared  to  hollow 
threats.  The  four  sanctions  in  the  ag- 
gregate could  have  a  significant 
impact  on  South  Africa.  H.R.  1460 
would  impose  a  ban  on  loans  to  the 
South  African  Government,  as  well  as 
any  new  investment  in  South  Africa. 
It  would  further  impose  a  ban  on  the 
importation  of  South  African  Kruger- 
rands  and  would  ban  the  sale  of  com- 
puters to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

As  any  responsible  sanction  bill 
should,  HJl.  1460  would  permit  the 
President  to  waive  for  a  limited  period 
the  prohibitions  related  to  new  invest- 
ment and  gold  coins  if  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  meets  any  one  of 
eight  conditions.  They  are: 

Elimination  of  policies  that  prohibit 
black  employees  and  their  families 
from  living  in  family  accommodations 
near  their  place  of  employment. 

Elimination  of  "influx  control"  poli- 
cies that  restrict  blacks  from  seeking 
employment  where  they  choose,  and 
that  in  turn  prevent  them  from  living 
near  where  they  find  employment. 


Elimination  of  policies  that  make 
distinctions  between  the  South  Afri- 
can nationality  or  blacks  and  whites. 

Ending  the  removal  of  black  popula- 
tions from  certain  locations  for  rea- 
sons involving  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

Elimination  of  all  residence  restric- 
tions based  on  race  or  ethnic  origin. 

Enter  into  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentative leaders  of  the  black  popula- 
tion for  a  new  nondiscriminatory  polit- 
ical system. 

Reach  an  internationally  recognized 
agreement  on  Namibia. 

Free  all  political  prisoners. 

The  waiver,  I  should  note,  is  not  an 
automatic  process.  Botn  the  House 
and  Senate  must  adop^^  Joint  resolu- 
tion accepting  the  President's  determi- 
nation that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment has  met  one  or  more  of  these 
conditions  before  sanctions  are  waived. 

Appropriately,  the  bill  establishes  a 
series  of  stiff  fines  for  individuals  and 
organizations  who  violate  sanctions 
once  imposed.  Unless  one  is  prepared 
to  back  sanctions  with  appropriate 
penalties,  they  lose  a  great  deal  of 
their  effectiveness  and  meaning. 

I  support  this  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  as  a  balanced  vproach  be- 
tween two  conflicting  schools  of 
thought  as  to  what  w;e  must  do.  One 
school  would  acknowledge  the  inher- 
ent failure  of  our  existing  policy  and 
would  establish  diversionary  devices 
such  as  commissions  to  conduct  stud- 
ies on  how  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment is  doing  in  eliminating  apartheid. 
A  related  approach  would  shorten  the 
period  of  time  to  study  this  problem 
by  1  year  and  would  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect of  imposing  sanctions  at  that 
time.  The  other  school  of  thought  is 
far  more  activist  in  nature.  It  would 
bar  any  U.S.  individual,  business,  or 
organization  from  making  or  holding 
any  investment  in  South  Africa.  It 
does  and  would  embody  a  complete  di- 
vestment approach  of  all  U.S.  assets 
from  South  Africa.  While  I  do  have 
sympathy  with  this  approach.  I  would 
prefer  to  consider  it  at  a  later  date 
after  we  have  been  allowed  to  assess 
the  impact  of  the  approach  provided 
for  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 

What  is  evident  Is  that  we  must 
become  more  active  in  speeding  the 
demise  of  the  moral  travesty  known  as 
apartheid.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  ef- 
fective simply  by  issuing  a  series  of 
harsh  statements.  Any  government 
which  can  sanction  the  moraUy  bank- 
rupt policy  such  as  apartheid  will  most 
certainly  not  be  persuaded  by  mere 
moral  condemnations  by  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

If  an  individual  believes  that  the 
South  African  Government  is  commit- 
ted to  change  and  improvements,  then 
they  should  not  support  this  legisla- 
tion. If  someone  believes  that  the  "re- 
forms" enacted  by  the  South  African 
Government  are  really  a  move  away 
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from  apartheid,  then  they  should  not 
nipport  this  bUL  If  a  peracm  believes 
that  parliamentary  elections  agreed  to 
by  the  South  African  Govemmoit, 
but  which  produces  an  entity  which 
bars  admission  by  blacks,  is  proper, 
then  they  should  not  sumwrt  this  bill. 
If  a  person  is  not  affected  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  3.000  blacks  have  been 
killed  opfKxbag  apartheid,  then  they 
should  not  supptut  this  bUL 

I.  however,  plan  to  vote  for  this  biU 
and  work  for  similar  action  by  the 
other  body  so  the  President  is  forced 
to  make  a  decision  on  signing  it  into 
law.  For  those  irtio  contend  that  sanc- 
tions would  hurt  those  we  are  trying 
to  help;  namely,  the  black  majority, 
let  it  be  noted  that  many  blai^  South 
Africans  believe  that  evm  if  the  sanc- 
tions result  in  some  limited  hardships 
in  the  short  run.  that  sacrifice  is 
worth  the  limger  term  benefits  which 
wIU  ultimately  result. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  we 
would  not  be  alone  in  taking  such  ac- 
tkHU.  The  natitms  of  Japan  and 
Sweden  have  already  invoked  econom- 
ic sancitens  against  South  Africa.  Our 
Nation.  as  the  recogniaed  world  leader 
on  behalf  of  freedmn.  dignity,  and 
human  rights  for  all.  cannot  allow 
itself  to  ronaln  In  the  hypocritical  po- 
sition of  opposing  apartheid,  but  doing 
nothing  decisive  about  it.  Let  us  keep 
in  mind  the  views  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prixe  winner.  Bishop  Tutu,  in  a  recent 
interview.  He  said: 

I  am  callins  tar  prearare  from  ovenetK 
not  yet  for  dUluvesUaent.  I  will  do  so  within 
the  ttane  man  I  have  given  if  no  signlflcant 
dianse  has  happened  to  show  that  apart- 
heid is  being  dismantled. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill  and 
close  with  this  observation.  For  those 
of  my  colleagues  who  support  this  leg- 
islation  and  oppose  the  type  of  institu- 
tional discrimination  that  is  apartheid. 
I  urge  you  to  coinsider  a  very  similar 
situaticm  which  is  happening  today  in 
the  stx  counties  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Perhi4>s  the  difference  is  the  group 
victimiied  in  Northern  Ireland— the 
Catholics— are  the  minority  as  c(»i- 
pared  to  South  Africa  where  the  ag- 
grieved are  the  majority.  However,  the 
inherent  diacriminatCHy  natures  of  the 
policy  of  apartheid  and  direct  rule  by 
Britain  over  Northern  Ireland  are  pro- 
ducing the  same  tragic  econranic  and 
social  results.  As  in  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  our  Nation  does  business  with 
the  governments  who  maintain  the 
policies:  in  Northern  Ireland  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  in  South 
Africa.  However,  in  both  cases  it  be- 
hooves us  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  ensure  that  we  are  not  in 
any  way  subsidizing  with  our  dollars 
the  continued  discrimination  of  any 
group  in  any  natioiL  I  do  not  advocate 
the  invMwition  of  sanctions  in  North- 
em  Ireland  at  this  time.  However.  I  do 
believe  at  the  very  least  that  the  posi- 
ti<xi  as  articulated  by  the  Irish  Nation- 


al Cailcus  bears  some  support.  They 
are  calling  upon  all  American  firms 
doing  business  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
subscrftw  to  the  BCacBride  principles 
of  noqdiscrimination  which  I  want  to 
insert  $1  this  time: 

1.  Inctessinc  the  representation  of  indlvld- 
tials  ^"om  under-represented  religious 
groups  |n  the  workforoe  including  manageri- 
al. sup^Tiaory.  administrative,  clerical  and 
tnrhntiAl  Jobs. 

2.  Adfquate  security  for  the  protectkm  of 
minority  employees  both  at  the  workplace 
and  whfle  travelling  to  and  from  work. 

3.  Th*  banning  of  provocative  sectarian  or 
political  anblems  from  the  workplace. 

4.  All  Job  openings  should  be  publicly  ad- 
vertisett  and  special  recruitment  efforts 
should  pe  made  to  attract  applicants  from 
underr^neaented  religious  groups. 

5.  Layoff,  recall,  and  termination  proce- 
dures should  not  In  practice  favor  particular 
rellgioi*  groupings. 

6.  TlS!  abolition  of  job  reaervations,  ap- 
pientlctahip  restrictions,  and  differential 
employinent  criteria,  which  discriminate  on 
the  baisi  of  rellgicm  or  ethnic  origin. 

7.  The  development  of  training  programs 
that  w^  prepare  substantial  numbers  of  mi- 
nwity  Employees  for  skilled  Jobs,  including 
the  exilansion  of  erlsting  programs  and  the 
creatioa  of  new  programs  to  train,  upgrade, 
and  im|>rove  the  skills  of  all  categories  of 
mlnort^  employees. 

8.  Tbe  establishment  of  procedures  to 
■niiiiiii.  Identify,  and  actively  recruit  minori- 
ty employees  with  potential  for  further  ad- 
vanoonfent. 

9.  Tt*  aiKMintment  of  a  senior  manage- 
moit  nff  monber  to  oversee  the  Compa- 
ny's afprmative  action  efforts  and  the  set- 
ting up)  of  timetables  to  carry  out  affirma- 
tive action  principles. 

As  tke  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressidnal  Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  implore  my  colleagues  to  evaluate 
this  s^uaUon  with  the  same  keen  and 
compassionate  eye  as  we  do  with  re- 
spect ao  South  Africa.» 
•  Mr.|MATSUI.  Mi.  Chairman.  South 
Africals  policy  of  apartheid  represents 
vidoui.  institutionalized  racism,  and  it 
is  a  pipctice  that  will  not  end  with  the 
admiiristration's  policy  of  "construc- 
tive engagement."  The  fact  is  con- 
structive engagement  is  a  failed  policy, 
and  tlie  time  has  come  to  stop  provid- 
ing support  to  a  nation  whose  prac- 
tices sp  completely  bely  our  own  demo- 
cratic itradltions  of  fairness  and  equali- 
ty under  the  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economic  sanctions 
can  tae  a  legitimate  tool  of  foreign 
policy^  and  I  am  convinced  that  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  and  effective 
means  to  bring  about  change  in  South 
Africa.  It  would,  in  any  case,  leave  no 
questkin  where  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  abhorrent  policy  of 
m)ar^eid. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985 
wouldl  impose  foiu'  major  economic 
Sanctons  against  South  Africa.  These 
sanctk)ns  are  just  and  represent  a  crit- 
ical first  step  in  disamociating  the 
Unite^  States  from  the  cruel  and 
racist;  policies  of  South  Africa.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  legislation.* 


June  5,  1985 
%ER    of    California.    Mr. 
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•  Mr. 

Chairman,  t  rise  today  in  strong  sup- 
port of  HJt.  1460,  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act.  It  is  obfUgatory  that  this  Congress 
repudiate  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the 
administration  toward  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  South  Africa,  and  instead  de- 
clare ourselves  full  partners  in  the 
effort  to  enp  mtartheid. 

This  iMSti  April,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Human'  Rights  Task  Force  during 
the  Speaker's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  told  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Oovonmezab  how  vigorously  we  object 
to  their  discriminatory  policies  against 
racial  and  (religious  minorities.  In  a 
speech  to  tnembers  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  I  said  something  which  is  very 
appropriate  here  this  afternoon. 

Human  rights.  I  said,  are  "insepara- 
bly linked  io  aU  other  issues.  On  this 
we  will  not  {bend.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared.  'Important  principles  may 
and  must  bf  inflexible.' " 

We  sent  that  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today,  by  passing  H.R.  1460. 
we  can  send  that  same  message  to  the 
Govemmei^  of  South  Africa. 

The  bill  before  us.  HJl.  1460,  follows 
in  our  national  traditions  of  peaceful 
change  and  human  rights.  Political, 
economic,  and  social  sanctions  estab- 
lished by  ttiis  act  will  emphasize  our 
vigorous  objection  to  apartheid,  and 
will  promote  our  position  as  defenders 
of  personal  freedom  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

includes  incentives  to  the 
Government  to  end  its 
;y  of  racial  discrimination, 
realistic  means  for  achiev- 
ion  of  these  f  acist  doc- 
more  than  incentives  are 
needed.  HJl.  1460  also  prohibits  new 
U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa;  halts 
U.S.  bank  loans  to  South  Africa;  bans 
the  impornng  of  South  African  gold 
coins  into  the  United  States;  and  halts 
the  exiMit'  of  computer  equipment  to 
the  South  African  Government. 

Our  pre^nt  practice  of  "construc- 
tive engag^ent"  is  a  weak,  ineffective 
and  inadequate  means  of  bringing 
about  the!  repeal  of  apartheid.  We 
cannot  separate  military  policy  from 
apartheid;  we  cannot  separate  trade 
poll^  we  cannot  separate  cultural  or 
spoiv  policies.  We  caimot  separate 
any  of  the^  from  the  issue  of  apart- 
heid. 

Similarlj^  efforts  to  dilute  this  legis- 
lation send  an  erroneous  message  to 
the  propoaents  of  apartheid  and  the 
opponents  of  racial  justice  in  South 
Africa.  Weakening  this  legislation,  as 
would  these  amendments,  suggests 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  not  serious  in  our  revulsion  for  a 
wiich  denies  basic  human 
justice  to  the  black  majori- 
ty of  South  Africa. 

I  call  UEon  aU  of  our  colleagues  to 
reject  mmitheid  and  reject  "construc- 
tive engagement."  Let  us  instead  em- 
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brace  for  black  South  Africans  the 
same  standards  of  Justice  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves:  Democracy,  major- 
ity rule,  and  freedcnn  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  South  Africa.* 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  1460, 
the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985.  I  am 
convinced  that  tliis  bill  offers  a  bal- 
anced effort  to  fight  apartheid. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  bill  im- 
poses four  sanctions  against  the  Go\  . 
emment  of  South  Africa: 

First,  it  prohibits  all  loans  and  credit 
to  the  South  African  Government; 

Second,  it  prohibits  all  new  invest- 
ments in  businesses  in  South  Africa; 

Third,  it  prohibits  the  importation 
of  Krugerrands;  and 

Fourth,  it  prohibits  the  export  of 
U.S.  computer  parts,  programs,  or 
other  technology. 

T^e  bill  would  allow  the  President 
to  waive  the  prohibition  of  Kruger- 
rands and  new  investment  for  12 
months  if  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment meets  one  of  eight  conditions 
outlined  in  the  bilL  These  conditions 
are: 

First,  eliminate  the  prohibition  of 
black  employees  and  their  families 
from  living  near  their  place  of  employ- 
ment; 

Second,  eliminate  the  policy  of  pro- 
hibiting bladu  from  working  where 
they  choose  and  from  living  where 
they  work; 

Third,  eliminate  distinctions  be- 
tween South  African  nationality  for 
blacks  and  whites; 

Fourth,  stop  removal  of  black  com- 
munities from  certain  areas  simply  be- 
cause the  residents  are  black; 

Fifth,  eliminate  residence  restric- 
tions based  on  race  or  ethnidtsr. 

Sixth,  begin  negotiaUng  with  mem- 
bers of  the  black  community  for  the 
establishment  of  a  nondiscriminatory 
political  system; 

Seventh,  reach  an  internationally 
acceptable  agreement  on  Namibia;  and 

Eighth,  free  political  prisoners. 

Further,  for  each  additional  condi- 
tion met  by  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, the  waiver  can  be  extended 
for  another  6  months. 

I  point  out  all  these  conditions  to 
emphasize  Just  how  reasonable  they 
are.  No  one  is  asking  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  to  turn  over  power  to 
their  nation's  majority  community.  No 
one.  at  this  point,  is  asking  for  divest- 
ment or  disinvestment  This  bill,  in- 
stead, is  a  weU-crafted  statement  to 
the  Government  of  South  Africa,  tell- 
ing them  that  we  will  not  accept  the 
status  quo. 

Certainly,  the  administration's 
policy  of  "constructive  engagement" 
was  dealt  two  severe  blows  recently 
when  South  African  commandos  were 
apprehended  in  Angola,  and  when  the 
Government  of  South  Africa  sent  out 
a  clear  signal  that  it  does  not  intend  to 
allow  Namibia  to  become  independent 
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The  administration  should  be  able  to 
read  South  Africa's  signals  clearly 
enough.  The  Government  of  that 
nation  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Its  word  is. 
apparently,  no  more  credible  than  its 
method  for  ruling. 

We  cannot  change  South  Africa 
overnight.  We  cannot  force  them  to 
eliminate  miartheid.  but  we  can  make 
them  pay  a  price  for  the  continuation 
of  tliat  ssrstem.  We  are  being  reasona- 
ble with  this  bill,  but  at  the  same  time. 
we  are  putting  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  on  notice  that  we  wiU  do 
all  that  is  within  our  power— openly, 
directly— to  make  them  understand 
Just  how  reprehensible  i^iartheid  is  to 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HR. 
1460.* 

•  Mr.  KEBO*.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
record  I  want  to  just  state  my  reasons 
for  voting  "no"  on  final  passage  today. 
No  nation  based  on  the  self-evident 
idea  that  all  t>eing8  are  created  equal 
in  the  right  to  rule  themselves  can  be 
publicly  indifferent  to  race  discrimina- 
tion in  South  Africa.  To  the  extent 
that  the  policy  of  "constructive  en- 
gagement" in  South  Africa  implies 
keeping  quiet  about  the  evil  of  mart' 
held,  it  is  wrong.  EUe  Wiesel.  in  a  dif- 
ferent context,  qwke  a  universal  truth 
when  he  stated.  "Indifference  to  evil  is 
evil."  And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
apartheid  is  evlL 

The  United  States,  through  the  ad- 
ministration and  through  Congress, 
should  be  as  clear  about  apartheid  as 
Pope  John  Paul  n  was  when  he  said 
recently  that  "No  system  of  apartheid 
or  separate  development  will  ever  be 
acceptable  as  a  model  for  relations  be- 
tween people  or  races." 

What  is  at  issue  in  the  legislation 
before  us  is  not  are  we  for  or  against 
I4)artheid.  The  real  question  is  how  to 
find  the  approach  that  can  help  un- 
dermine racial  discrimination  and 
move  South  Africa  toward  real  social 
and  political  democracy  and  justice.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  under- 
mine apartheid  is  to  bash  the  South 
African  economy  through  unilateral 
sanctions.  I  don't  believe  that  the  way 
to  help  the  victim  of  apartheid  is  to 
further  victimize  him  or  her  by  ruin- 
ing the  South  African  economy. 

The  key  to  achieving  racial  harmo- 
ny, social  Justice,  and  political  rights 
isn't  by  throwing  blade  people  out  of 
woi^  in  South  Africar-whlch  this  leg- 
islation, while  nobly  Impired  would 
misguidedly  encourage.  My  colleague 
and  friend  Bnx  Gbat  often  reminds 
me  that  lives  are  at  stake,  not  just 
Jobs,  and  he  is  rifl^t  we  must  save 
lives  and  jobs,  they  are  not  contradic- 
tions 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  whether 
they  think  unemployment  is  a  bad 
thing  for  blacto  in  Detroit  or  Buffalo 
or  Philadelphia,  and  j^et  a  good  thing 
for  blades  in  Johannesburg  and  Uiten- 
hage.  For  make  no  mistake  about  it 


This  legislatian  would  throw  Macks 
out  of  work  in  South  Africa.  And  any 
proposal  that  would  suddenly  or 
slowly  turn  the  screws  <m  the  South 
African  economy  may  mean  well,  but 
is  seriously  mistaken. 

My  colleagues  should  recall  some- 
thing that  thinkers  as  diqiarate  as 
Adam  Smith  and  Kari  Marx  have 
always  emphasized:  Industrial  growth 
and  ctmunerdal  activity  is  the  real 
engine  of  social  change  and  political 
revolution.  Recently  Reverend  Leon 
Sullivan  said  that  we  should  give  the 
Sullivan  principles  more  time  to  con- 
tinue what  they  have  been  doing  suc- 
cessfuUy  for  some  years  already  in  in- 
tegrating the  workplace  in  South 
Africa.  For  those  who  think  the  Sulli- 
van principles  are  ineffecUve,  let  me 
mention  that  not  only  are  some  U.S. 
companies  adhering  to  the  principles, 
but  as  Leon  SuUivan  points  out.  do- 
mestic South  African  companies  »-tm» 
employ  1  million  black  workers  have 
also  adopted  these  rules. 

And  make  no  mistake:  The  Sullivan 
principles  are  a  dagger  at  the  heart  of 
social  apartheid,  forcing  total  deaegra- 
gatkm  of  factories  and  offices,  equal 
pay  for  equaTworie,  administrative  and 
supervisory  jobs  for  blades  who  are 
now  supervising  whites,  increased 
technical  training.  reeognitlaD  of  black 
labor  unions,  and  support  for  aebools. 
housing,  and  medical  facilities  devd- 
omnent  The  principles  are  capable  of 
working  a  revolution  in  race  relations 
in  South  Africa,  and  when  you  see 
South  Afriffm  oonvanies  h»««*«H»iy 
our  businesses  in  that  country,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  Sullivan 
ideas  can  be  a  tremendous  fence  for 
racial  integration  and  recognition  of 
rights  in  South  Africa,  which  is  why  I 
voted  earlier  to  codify  them  in  tbe  law. 

But  it  is  certain  that  eoonoinic  stag- 
nation brought  on  by  sanctiaaB  makes 
the  easing  of  apartheid  man  difficult 
to  achieve  peacefully.  Suppose  this 
legislation  led  to  less  investment  in 
South  Africa,  and  Uie  economy  goes 
into  a  severe  recession.  Not  only  will 
bla(±  South  Africans  lose  Jobs,  but 
white  unemployment  will  rise  as  welL 
Black  labor  unions,  which  have  only 
recently  won  legal  recognition,  would 
probably  lose  it  and  the  diiGrlmlnato- 
ry  laws  would  be  intensified.  Those  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  always  have 
the  most  to  lose  when  growth  stops. 

As  I  said,  I  would  make  the  Sullivan 
principles  mandatory  tat  all  U.S.  com- 
panies in  South  Africa.  Mine:  I  would 
suggest  a  diplomatic  initiative  to  get 
other  countries  with  large  operations 
is  South  Africa  to  follow  the  Sullivan 
rules.  South  AMca  should  learn  that 
the  whole  dvOized  world  holds  apart- 
heid to  be  morally  abominable. 

One  last  point  is  fimdamentaL  Tou 
cant  instruct  other  nations  about 
their  rights  by  denying  rl^ts  at 
home.  We  undefmlnf  the  lesson  of 
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freedom  we  intend  to  teach  South 
Africa  when  we  don't  allow  Americans 
to  buy  South  African  products.  While 
there  are  limited  actions  the  United 
States  can  take  to  expand  human 
rights  around  the  world,  the  single 
most  powerful  instnmient  remains 
what  it  has  always  been:  Making  the 
United  States  itself  a  model  of  human 
rights,  of  freedom,  justice,  and  democ- 
racy, and  keeping  America  what  Lin- 
coln called  the  "hope  to  the  world  for 
all  future  time  [which]  gave  promise 
that  in  due  time  the  weights  should  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men, 
and  that  all  should  have  an  equal 
chance." 

The  United  States  must  not  run 
away  from  the  struggle  to  fight  for 
human  rights  in  South  Africa.  But  we 
must  not  punish  black  South  Africans 
by  shutting  down  their  economies. 

I  respect  the  efforts  of  my  col- 
leagues who  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  sup- 
port actions  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  punishing  black  South  Afri- 
cans by  taking  away  their  jobs.* 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  voice  my  full  support  for  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act  of  1985,  and  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  working  so 
hard  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  will  turn 
the  attention  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world  to  the  commerical  links  now  ex- 
isting between  Western  nations  and 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Its  focus 
is,  of  course,  upon  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa,  but 
its  impact  will  extend  beyond  that  sin- 
gular context.  Its  impact  will  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  had 
the  courage  to  take  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing an  end  to  the  Inherent  contradic- 
tion of  democracies  doing  business 
with  apartheid. 

We  may  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  the 
United  States  should  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  the  antiapartheid  movement. 
Why  should  we  end  what  is  essentially 
a  lucrative  business  arrangement? 

Well,  I  would  answer  this  by  saying 
that  the  American  people  consider 
themselves  to  be  a  principled  people. 
When  the  time  has  come,  we  have 
stood  up  to  defend  those  principles, 
often  at  great  cost  in  lives  and  re- 
sources. 

Apartheid  is  nothing  less  than  post- 
war neonazism.  It  is  a  racial  ideology 
which  relegates  one  racial  group  to  a 
subordinate  status  for  the  benefit  of 
another  racial  group.  Both  nazism  and 
apartheid  use  this  doctrine  of  racial 
supremacy  to  remove  and  concentrate 
large  numbers  of  people  in  limited 
geographical  areas.  In  Germany,  the 
result  was  the  Holocaust;  South  Africa 
has  yet  to  reveal  its  final  solution. 

The  pass  laws,  arrests,  detentions, 
homelands,  and  violent  suppression  of 
free  speech  cannot  last  much  longer 
without  a  bloody  confrontation.  We 
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must  do  what  we  can  to  prevent  this 
confrontation,  something  beyond  the 
adminfetration's  laissez  faire  construc- 
tive engagement  failure. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  will  bring 
Pretoria  to  its  senses.  By  hitting  apart- 
heid at  its  economic  base,  the  United 
States  will  begin  a  process  whereby 
South  Africa  will  have  to  loosen  the 
chains  of  apartheid  if  it  wishes  to  take 
a  place  in  the  world  community .» 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives <an  take  an  important  step  by 
passing  H.R.  1460,  "The  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act."  It  is  obligatory  that  this 
Congress  repudiate  the  tolerant  atti- 
tude ^f  the  administration  toward 
racial  discrimination  in  South  Africa, 
and  instead  declare  ourselves  full  part- 
ners in  the  effort  to  end  apartheid. 

This  past  April,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Task  Force  during 
the  S|>eaker's  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  told  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Government  how  vigorously  we  object 
to  their  discriminatory  policies  against 
racial  and  religious  minorities.  In  a 
speech  to  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet,  I  said  something  which  is  very 
appropriate  here  this  afternoon. 

Huiqan  rights,  I  said,  are  "Insepara- 
bly lilted  to  all  other  issues.  On  this 
we  will  not  bend.  As  Abraham  Lincoln 
declared,  'Important  principles  may 
and  mlist  be  inflexible.'  " 

We  sent  that  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  passing  H.R.  1460.  we  can 
send  that  same  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa. 

The  bill  H.R.  1460  follows  in  our  na- 
tional traditions  of  peaceful  change 
and  hi|man  rights.  Political,  economic, 
and  social  sanctions  established  by 
this  act  will  emphasize  our  vigorous 
objection  to  apartheid,  and  will  pro- 
mote our  position  as  defenders  of  per- 
sonal freedom  and  human  rights 
throughout  the  world. 

This  bill  includes  incentives  to  the 
South!  Africa  Government  to  end  its 
official  policy  of  racial  discrimination, 
providing  a  realistic  means  for  achiev- 
ing the  elimination  of  these  racist  doc- 
trines. But  more  than  incentive  are 
needed.  H.R.  1460  also  prohibits  new 
U.S.  investment  in  South  Africa;  halts 
U.S.  benk  loans  to  South  Africa;  bans 
the  importing  of  South  African  gold 
coins  Kito  the  United  States;  and  halts 
the  export  of  computer  equipment  to 
the  South  African  Governments. 

Our  present  practice  of  "construc- 
tive engagement"  is  a  weak,  ineffective 
and  inadequate  means  of  bringing 
about  the  repeal  of  apartheid.  We 
cannot  separate  military  policy  from 
apartheid;  we  cannot  separate  trade 
policy;  we  cannot  separate  cultural  or 
sports  policies.  We  cannot  separate 
any  of  them  from  the  issue  of  apart- 
heid. ! 

Efforts  to  dilute  this  legislation  sent 
an  er-oneous  message  to  the  propo- 
nents of  apartheid  and  the  opponents 
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of  racial  Justice  in  South  Africa. 
Weakening  this  legislation,  through 
adoption  of  these  amendments,  sug- 
gested that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  serious  in  our  revtilsion 
for  a  system  which  denies  basic 
himian  rights  and  justice  to  the  black 
majority  o|  South  Africa.  And  that 
would  be  very  wrong  and  unfortunate. 

I  call  upon  all  of  oiu*  colleagues  to 
reject  aparljheid  and  reject  "construc- 
tive engagonent."  Let  us  instead  em- 
brace for  black  South  Africans  the 
same  stanoards  of  Justice  that  we 
claim  for  ourselves:  Democracy,  major- 
ity rule,  and  freedom  for  aU  the  citi- 
zens of  Souih  Africa.* 
•  Mr.  ACICERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
1460,  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 
The  measu^  mandated  by  this  legis- 
lation woujd  constitute  a  significant 
first  step  toward  reversing  the  mis- 
guided couree  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  charted  for  American 
policy  in  South  Africa. 

The  hideous  crimes  that  the  Preto- 
ria govemi^ent  continues  to  commit 
against  itsiown  people  have  been  re- 
peatedly glessed  over  by  the  President; 
his  "quiet  diplomacy"  and  "construc- 
tive engagement"  are  an  insult  to  our 
intelllgeno^  and  to  our  standards  of 
morality.  IThe  dismal  policy  that  this 
admlnistratiion  has  compiled  in  south- 
em  Africa  Ignores  the  brutal  realities 
of  racist  pppression,  preferring  to 
focus  on  the  illusions  dictated  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  expediency.  In 
House  Resolution  1460,  the  Congress 
has  an  oppprtunity  to  put  the  United 
States  firmly  on  record  as  an  active 
and  committed  opponent  to  the  hor- 
rors of  apartheid. 

One  important  effect  of  the  econom- 
ic sanction^  in  the  Anti- Apartheid  Act 
will  be  tlie  powerful  symbolism  of 
American  leadership  in  the  economic 
isolation  of  South  Africa  within  the 
international  commiuiity.  Such  finan- 
cial pressuk^  and  ultimately  the  de- 
struction of  the  apartheid  system 
must  occur]  in  order  to  secure  freedom 
for  the  bla<k  majority  of  that  country. 

Make  no  mistake,  American  econom- 
ic sanctions  can  and  will  be  effective  if 
we  act  now.  We  all  luiow  that  the 
South  African  Government  relies 
heavily  on  it  exports  of  gold  for  eco- 
nomic staliility  and  foreign  currency. 
In  1984,  this  precious  metal  accoimted 
for  fully  ohe-fifth  of  all  U.S.  imports 
from  South  Africa,  making  it  an  excel- 
lent lever  tftiat  we  can  use  to  force  lib- 
eralization of  the  apartheid  laws. 
House  Resolution  1460  does  exactly 
this,  by  prohibiting  future  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  Krugerrands 
or  any  other  South  African  gold  coin. 

Further,  this  legislation's  features 
are  design<d  to  exploit  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  South  Africa's  dependence  on 
U.S.  eccmonic  support,  by  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  American-built  computer 
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components  and  software  to  that 
country.  Clearly.  American  technology 
should  not  be  used  to  prop  up  South 
Africa's  apartheid  system.  This  bill 
takes  a  step  to  remove  their  resource 
which  does  not  belong  in  the  hands  of 
Pretoria's  racist  rulers.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  South  Africa's  computer 
business  is  based  on  the  involvement 
of  U.S.  firms.  House  Resolution  1460 
would  end  shipments  of  computer 
technology  imder  present  or  future 
contracts,  adding  to  the  liberalizing 
pressure  that  this  measure  seeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  white  minority 
Government  of  South  Africa  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  a  "business  as 
usual"  attitude  on  apartheid  is  abso- 
lutely unacceptable  to  the  community 
of  civilized  nations,  and  particularly  to 
the  American  people.  To  this  end. 
House  Resolution  prohibits  all  future 
loans  and  extensions  of  credit  to  the 
South  African  Government  and  its 
corporations.  Here,  too.  we  have  a 
powerful  lever:  Over  25  percent  of  the 
100  largest  American  banks  have  loans 
outstanding  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment, totaling  $343  million.  Still 
more  significant  is  the  sanction  that 
House  Resolution  1460  would  place  on 
future  private  investment  in  South 
Africa.  The  value  of  U.S.  assets  there 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  nearly  $7  billion  that  American 
firms  have  invested  in  or  loaned  to  the 
South  African  private  sector  is  yet  an- 
other sorry  example  of  how  the 
United  States  has  failed  to  take  an 
active  and  unequivocal  position 
against  apartheid.  Passage  of  House 
Resolution  1460  would  help  to  correct 
that  stance. 

Several  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, surely  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tioris  in  mind,  have  mistakenly  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  that  would  seriously  impair 
the  movement  toward  liberalization 
that  this  legislation  has  the  potential 
to  achieve.  House  Resolution  1460 
offers  to  Pretoria  a  carrot  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  stick:  This  measure  is  not 
simply  a  punitive  one.  but  one  that 
allows  for— indeed  encourages— the 
Government  of  South  Africa  to  soften 
its  apartheid  laws.  Movement  in  this 
direction  must  be  our  primary  goal, 
and  the  legislation  that  we  enact  must 
not  merely  pay  lip  service  to  reform. 
Proposals  to  weaken  this  legislation  by 
imdertaking  further  "studies"  of  the 
apartheid  system  are  misguided.  We 
do  not  need  any  further  commissions 
to  examine  this  issue.  The  impact  of 
apartheid  is  well  known;  it  needs  no 
further  study.  Rather,  it  needs  to  be 
swiftly  dismantled  with  the  active  en- 
couragement of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
substantial  economic  leverage  over 
South  Africa,  leverage  that  House 
Resolution  1460  will  judiciously  and 
effectively  begin  to  convert  into  free- 
dom for  South  African  blaclcs.  Equally 


substantial  is  the  responsibility  that 
this  country  bears,  as  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy in  the  world,  to  promote  lib- 
erty and  freedom  throughout  the 
globe.  Freedom  for  South  Africa's 
blacks  will  not  be  forthcoming  if  we  do 
not  act  decisively  and  unequivocally  to 
make  use  of  our  leverage.  The  time  for 
the  President's  ambivalence  and  half- 
measures  is  long  past;  the  time  for 
action  in  support  of  South  Africa's  op- 
pressed black  majority,  with  House 
Resolution  1460  as  the  cornerstone,  is 
at  hand.  I  enthusiastically  support  its 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  the 
Anti-Apartheid  Act. 

The  Anti-Apartheid  Act  will  put 
pressure  on  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  end  the  cruel  system  of 
apartheid  that  exists  in  that  country. 

The  administration's  policy  of 
friendly  persuasion  through  construc- 
tive engagement  has  done  nothing  to 
improve  the  situation  for  the  22  mil- 
lion blacks  in  South  Africa.  In  reality, 
violence  and  repression  have  signifi- 
cantly increased.  The  South  African 
Government's  package  of  reforms  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  constructive 
engagement  is  merely  apartheid  in  an- 
other form.  Constructive  engagement 
has  served  only  to  align  the  United 
States  with  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

It  is  time  for  real  change  in  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  can  no 
longer  silently  endorse  the  practices  of 
the  South  African  Government 
through  the  administration's  policy  of 
constructive  engagement. 

Many  people  in  the  world  view  the 
United  States  as  the  defender  of  free- 
dom and  human  rights  and  as  a  sanc- 
tuary from  violence  and  repression.  In 
accord  with  our  Nation's  position  in 
the  world,  we  must  vigorously  and 
loudly  demonstrate  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  status  quo  in  South  Africa 
and  work  to  dismantle  the  cruel  injus- 
tice of  apartheid.  The  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  is  the  necessary  step  we  must  take 
to  achieve  the  goal. 

The  sanctions  the  bill  mandates  will 
offer  credence  to  U.S.  Government 
statements  of  opposition  to  apartheid. 
These  sanctions  will  not  weaken  U.S. 
leverage  in  South  Africa  but  can  help 
induce  real  reform. 

The  economic  sanctions  prohibit 
loans  and  extensions  of  credit  to  the 
South  African  Government  and  pro- 
hibit new  investment  in  business  en- 
terprises. In  addition,  it  includes  a  ban 
on  importation  of  Krugerrands  or  any 
other  gold  coins  minted  or  sold  by  the 
South  African  Government.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  all  South  African  Kru- 
gerrand  exports  are  sold  in  the  United 
States.  U.S.  opposition  to  apartheid 
will  be  clearly  understood  if  there  is  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of  Kruger- 
rands into  our  country. 


I  commend  my  colleague  Mr.  Grat. 
for  the  excellent  provision  in  the  bill 
regarding  waiver  conditions.  The  con- 
ditions establish  goals  for  the  South 
African  Government  with  regard  to 
human  rights.  Among  them— to  elimi- 
nate policies  that  make  distinctions 
between  South  African  nationality  of 
blacks  and  whites,  stop  the  removal  of 
black  populations  from  certain  loca- 
tions for  reasons  involving  race  or 
ethnic  origin,  enter  into  negotiations 
with  represenUtive  leaders  of  the 
black  population  for  a  new.  nondis- 
criminatory political  system  and.  free 
all  political  prisoners. 

This  is  a  strong  and  necessary  bill 
that  sends  a  clear  message  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa— the  United 
States  abhors  and  will  not  condone 
the  present  status  quo  of  apartheid. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  their 
hard  work  on  this  legislation  and  I 
give  my  complete  support  for  the  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act.* 

a  1700 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resiimed  the 
chair,  Mr.  de  la  Gakza,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1460)  to 
express  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  system  of  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  174,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  oh 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOnOlf  TO  RECOiaCn  OrPERED  BT  MS.  CHANE 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CRANE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Mr.  OuKB  moves  to  reeoaunit  tbe  MU 
HJt  1460  to  the  Oaauntttce  on  Foteicii  Af- 
tein  with  taMftructkms  to  report  tbe  ame  to 
the  HooM  forthwith  with  the  followliw 


Add  tbe  f ollowta«  at  the  end  of  the  bai: 
SMC  1%.  uitciivE  turn. 

(a)  E»fni»E  Dum.— Aibject  to  aubaection 
<b).  the  proviaioiiB  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendment  made  by  section  7  of  this  Act 
shaO  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  1-year 
period  heginnInK  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  LmiTATiMi.— Tbe  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  section  7 
of  this  Act  shall  not  take  effect  if.  not  earli- 
er than  30  days  befwe  the  end  of  1-year 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  African  Natloaal  Congress  lias  not 
renounced  the  use  of  vlolenoe  by  that  orga- 
nisation in  the  achievement  of  Its  goals. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  senUeman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chahs)  is  recognised 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  I 
do  not  think  this  is  a  particularly  con- 
troversial recommendation  to  improve 
the  Quality  of  the  bUL  The  African  Na- 
tional Congress,  for  those  Monbers 
who  have  not  followed  the  affairs  in 
South  Africa,  is  an  organization  that 
some  years  ago  Joined  forces  with  the 
South  African  Communist  Party  to 
provide  for  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  South  Africa.  I 
think  it  is  the  commitment  to  violence 
on  the  part  of  both  the  ANC  and  the 
SACP  that  should  be  a  concern  to 
each  and  every  me  of  us.  They  have 
engaged  in  acts  of  tarorism,  awamsina- 
tion  of  public  offldals  and.  in  fact, 
srane  of  their  atrocities,  worst  atroc- 
ities, have  been  perpetrated  against 
members  of  the  UaA  ccMnmunity  tn 
South  Africa.  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  the  Members  of  this  body  seek 
to  attempt  to  impose  some  meaningful 
change  on  puhUc  policy  that  there  are 
a  variety  of  kinds  of  violence  that  are 
engaged  in.  sane  of  it  nonphysical. 
that  need  to  be  addressed  in  this  anti- 
apartheid  resolution.  But  the  ingredi- 
ent of  physical  violence  comes  from 
elements  not  covered.  And  it  is  this  vi- 
olence that  must  concern  us  as  much 
as  any  other  because  of  our  desire  to 
improve  condltkms  on  the  AtrU-am 
Continent.  It  is  this  feature  that.  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  think  should  be  of  concern 
to  each  and  every  Memiier  of  this 
body. 

Lucy  Mvubelo,  the  general  secretary 
of  the  Natiimal  Union  of  Clothing 
Workers  in  South  Africa  disagrees 
with  the  action  that  we  are  preparing 
to  take  here  with  regard  to  this  resolu- 
tion. She  stated: 

I  hope  that  careful  reflection  win  dissuade 
well-iDeanlns.  compassiooate.  and  thou^t- 
ful  Americans  from  iiiiwliiu  for  shortsight- 
ed laws  calling  tar  divestment  and  dtsinvest- 
ment. 

And  I  might  remind  you.  if  you  are 
not  aware  of  it  already,  that  Lucy 
Mvubelo  is  a  black  woman  and  that 
the  clothing  unkm  is  the  largest  black 


union  i^  Sooth  Africa.  She  went  on  to 
state: 

Such  laws  will  set  back  the  cause  of 
human  H^ts  and  peaceful  change.  They 
win  bu|t  the  South  African  economy  and 
the  vat  persons  their  advocates  seek  for 
help. 

In  conjimction  with  our  effort  to 
effect  a  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
problem,  it  is  as  incumbent  upon  us  if 
we  are  going  to  go  through  with  this 
resoludon  to  be  as  attendant  to  the 
potentml  for  violence  represented  by 
the  A^ican  National  Congress,  as  any 
other  ^up.  And  it  is  incumbent  upon 
them,  if  they  want  these  kinds  of 
changes,  too.  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  Jom  in  a  peaceful  effort  to  secure 
a  dvnmed  transition  in  that  troubled 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  Olr.  Wolfs]  is  recog- 
nized Kr  5  minutes  in  oppositicMi  to 
the  moiion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  ^jeaker. 

Mr.  ft)eaker.  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  expressed  on  a  number  of 
votes  cfrer  the  past  several  days,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  their  understanding 
that  tlK  legislatioi  that  is  before  this 
body  offers  the  best  hope  for  averting 
the  escalating  violence  in  South 
Africa.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the 
motion}  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  moiion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
gentleaan  from  Illinois  [Mr.  CRAinc]. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  on  Uiat  I 
demanf  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  139.  nays 
282.  anfewered  not  voting  12.  as  follows: 
[RoU  Na  140] 

TEAS-139 
DmIs 
DeLar 


Lewis  (CA) 

LewliiVL} 

Ugtatfoot 

Uvlnsilm 

Tortfler 

Lott 

(CA> 


Cnis 
cnae 

DubM 
Oiliiif  liUjif  I 
Dsub 
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8tntton 


CWA)  I 


Myen 


OWen 

SInHtcr 

Ttake 

Oiley 

SOJander 

Taylor 

FMkanl 

Skccn 

VanderJast 

FBRii 

Oansiiter 

Vyeanovteh 

Fadiayaa 

SSatttaOIS) 

walker 

FMrl 

flmMhOfH) 

Wcbcr 

Qafflcn 

fltetth.  Demur 

Whttetaont 

RUse 

Stattli.  Robert 

Whtttaker 

Rotarta 

aujiiB 

Wolf 

Kocen 

SoteoMB 

Toons  UtK) 

RoUi 

SpMiee 

To«w(fU 

Rndd 

fWi^rhiMl 

asztoD 

Htwitwli 

NATS-282 

A>fc«WM. 

Sdmrdi<CA) 

Uoyd 

*A«.i.l»« 

^ifiijii 

Une 

Akaks 

bdieieti 

LovtyrWA) 

Sharp 

Sbelby 

Sikonki 

auukf 

Skelton 

Slattery 

aulUKPl.) 

smith  <IA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

StOennain 

Stassen 

Staik 


Campiidl 
DtaweU 


(OK> 


Synar  Weta 

Talkn  Wheat 

Whitley 
I  (CA)  Whttten 
I  (OA)       waUaoH 

ToTO  Wirth 

Tarriodli 

Towni 

"nafleaot 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Viadoaky 

Vdkmer 

Walsren 

NOTVOTING-12 
Ford(MI>  Fundi 

SiMBtt 


Woipe 

Wottley 

Wrtsht 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tstea 

Tatron 

TomwdCO) 


(lU 


Novak 
Fwter 


WOnn 


(OA) 


D  1720 


Maikey 


ntfletu 

Alley 

Rwdnm 

WVmWBt 

Rank 


(im 


Be*ffl 


^iqna 
Oallo 


BUley 
Boefalert 


(TH) 

on) 


Oaydos 

acJdeaaoD 

Oe^hardt 

amtnm 

QQllMIl 


MeOtath 

MeKeraan 
MdEhmey 


UakeHCAi 
Mlilcr(WA) 


(CA) 
(CO) 


Bryant 
Biiiten(CA) 


Oofnon 
aray(nj 
Gray  (PA) 
Orecn 
Chess 


Moody 


Messrs.  CONYERS,  RITTER.  and 
SLATTERY  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouncedas  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  »9- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
donand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  295.  nays 
127.  not  voting  11.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1411 


(CD 


Han  (OH) 


n.fa-KM. 


Mnrptay 
Mnrtha 
Natetier 
Meal 


Ackcrman 


Hayes 


Alexander 

AiMlerHMi 

Andreas 


Byroo 

Camey 

Caiper 

Chrr 

Clay 


Heftd 
Hertd 


(TZ) 


Oomna 

Coote 

Oonycra 

Cnopfft 


Howard 

Hoyer 

HoMaud 

Huckaby 

Hngbea 

Hutto 

Jaoota 

Jeffordi 


Obey 

CWn 

Ortia 


Anthony 
Appiesate 


AuCoin 
Bftrmrd 


Pepper 


BedeD 
BeOeoeop 


TEAS-20S 

Carr 

Chappdl 

Clay 

Ooats 

Codho 

(MO) 
(TX) 

Oomm 

Ooote 

CXnyen 

Qioper 

OMHtaUn 

Oaarttx 

Carat 

Croekett 


FUshan 
Flah 
yUppo 
Plorio 


Fdey 

Fdrdrnn 


Archer 
Amey 

Baitlett 


SeiberUiw 

NAY8-1J7 
nanklln 


Mi.irni.,1 
Meycn 


Daadile 


RtMt 

Ftaqua 

OaUo 

Oarda 

Gaydoi 

Oejdenami 


Boulter 


Coniter 
Coyne 


Flefcle 

Frtae 

Ralwn 


Bemao 
Berfll 


delaOana 


Jones  (RO 

JoDeB(OK) 

Joneanm 

KanjOTiU 

Raptwr 


Ray 

Resnla 

Reld 


BlUey 


Hitter 


Kmnrily 


r(TH) 
Baalar(MI) 
Bonkw 


DtoOoardl 

Olsaa 

OoBBdly 

OarBan(MD) 

Doiidy 

Downey 


Roe 
Rose 


Boaoo 
Boucher 


UiVUee 


Leach  (lA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Dynally  j   Lehman  (nj 

Dyson  Ldaad 

■arty  {  Lefln(MI) 

t  (OH)         Le*tne  (CA) 


I  (CD 
Rowland  (OA) 
Roybal 


(CA) 
(CO) 


Bmoe 
Bryant 


Darte 

delaOana 

OeDums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

DUm 

Duuuelly 

DarsanOID) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

■arly 

t(OH) 


(c:a) 


Gephardt 
Oibbons 


Broyhill 
BaitoD(nf) 


GoodUiw 

Oordon 

Orsy(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Oress 

Ooarlnl 

HaU(OH) 


Camey 

Chandler 

Chappie 


Cobey 
Coble 


Crals 


(CA) 


Scheorr 
SehneUer 


ByroQ 
Carper 


(lA) 
(IL) 


HatrhTT 

Hawklna 

Hayes 

Htfner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HDer 

HopUna 

Horton 

Howard 


DanM 
naiiiiemeyer 
DelAy 
DeWlne 


(CA) 
(NT) 


rttwdl 


Slai^htcr 
agiiith(MK) 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith.  Denny 


Robert      Sundqulst 


VanderJast 
Voeanortdi 


Whttehurat 
Whtttaker 
Wotf 
Toons  (PL) 


(CA) 


NOT  VOTINO— 11 

I  (OK)      Miner  (CA) 
Porsen 
nird(MI)  Spratt 

D  1740 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.    WOLPE.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    

unanimous  <»nsent  that  all  Member* 
may  have  5  legisUttve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJl.  1460.  the  Mil  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hatss).  Is  there  objeetkm  to  the  re- 
(luest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  obJectioD. 


PERMISSION     FOR     OOMMITTEB 
ON    SMALL    BUSINESS    TO    SIT 
DURDVO     5-MINDTE     RULE     ON     i 
TOMORROW.  THURSDAY.  JUNE    ' 
6.  1965 

Mr.  MTTCHEIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  tbe  5-mlnute  rule  tomorrow 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  an  au- 
thorization bilL^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Tha«  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIV- 
INO  CERTAIN  POINTS  OF 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HH.  2577.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 

Mr.  m06T.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  99-160)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  166)  waiving  certain  pointo  of 
order  against  consideration  of  the  biU 
(HJl.  2577)  m«n»»g  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordoed  to  be 
printed. 


HOUSE  FAIR  EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES  RESOLUTION 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress— often  dubbed  "The  Last 
Plantation"— has  exempted  itself  from 
the  provisions  of  all  antidiscrimination 
bills.  In  doing  so.  Congress  has  created 
a  new  type  of  peril— exemptions  from 
regulations  that  we  pass  for  others. 

Six  years  ago  today,  on  June  5,  1979 
the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Davis 
versus  I*assman  that  the  fifth  amend- 
ment gives  congressional  employees 
the  right  to  sue  in  Federal  court  for 
damages  resulting  from  discrimina- 
tion. 

An  instrumental  factor  in  the 
Court's  decision  was  that  Congress 
does  not  have  a  mechanism  through 
which  to  implement  the  antidiscrimi- 
nation language  that  is  already  in  the 
House  rules.  Thus,  when  Shirley  Davis 
believed  that  her  constitutional  rights 
had  been  violated,  she  had  no  form  of 
redress  other  than  the  Federal  courts. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  offers  congressional  employees 
redress,  the  House  fair  employment 
piractices  resolution.  First  introduced 
in  May  1979,  this  bill  sets  up  an  In- 
House  grievance  procedure  so  that  the 
House  can  enforce  the  language  of  our 
rules. 

My  bill  not  only  provides  employees 
with  essential  protections  against  dis- 
crimination, but  also  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  unique  characteristics  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  an  in- 
stitution. My  bill  does  not  involve  any 
other  branch  of  Government,  so  there 
is  no  separation  of  powers  conflict. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
my  effort  to  have  Congress  follow  the 
same  antidiscrimination  laws  we  pass 
for  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  for  printing  in  the 
Record.  The  editorial  discusses  the 
need  for  Congress  to  set  its  own 
Houses  in  order  and  enact  legislation 
to  ensure  that  its  employees  are  pro- 
tected from  discrimination. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  5. 1085] 
Congress  Protkcts  Its  Own 

Two  House  committees.  Judiciary  and 
Education  and  Labor,  have  now  reported 
legislation  to  overturn  the  Grove  City  deci- 
sion, which  weakened  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  enforce  civil  rights  laws. 
The  biU  Is  targeted  to  a  specific  problem  in- 
volving the  application  of  the  law  to  an 
entire  institution  when  only  a  part  of  the 
institution  discriminates.  Sponsors  want  to 
keep  the  propoeal  focused  on  this  issue  and 
vote  in  a  block  to  defeat  amendments  not  di- 
rectly related  to  this  question.  That  is  wise 
legislative  strategy,  even  though  It  forced 
postponement  of  committee  consideration 
of  an  important  reform  designed  to  make 
dvU  rights  employment  laws  applicable  to 
Congress. 

Madison  wrote  confidently,  in  the  Feder- 
alist Papers,  that  members  of  Congress 
would  be  restrained  from  enacting  oppres- 
sive measures  because  "they  can  make  no 
law  which  will  not  have  its  full  operation  on 
themselves  and  their  friends,  as  well  as  on 
the  great  mass  of  the  society.  This  has 


always  l^n  deemed  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  b*  which  human  policy  can  connect 
the  ruleis  and  the  people  together.  It  cre- 
ates between  them  that  communion  of  in- 
terests ^d  sympathy  of  sentiments  of 
which  fw  governments  have  furnished  ex- 
amples; but  without  which  every  govern- 
ment degenerates  into  tjranny."  Madison 
did  not  4>resee  Title  VII  of  the  Ovil  Rights 
Act  of  1164,  which  prohibits  discrimination 
in  employment  ana  from  which  Congress 
carefuUn  exempted  itself. 

Remedial  legislation  has  been  offered. 
Rep.  Lynn  Mtutin's  bill  has  69  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorSi  Rep.  Patricia  Schroeder's  propos- 
al, also  Widely  supported,  has  been  around 
since  1078.  Both  measures  allow  some 
leeway  ao  that  legislators  would  be  free  to 
hire  stalf  from  the  home  district  and  the 
same  poitical  party,  and  both  recognize  the 
separation-of-powers  problem  by  creating 
outside  |>anels  to  hear  complaints,  rather 
than  seridlng  them  to  the  courts.  But  most 
of  the  )0,000  employees  on  the  Hill  and 
17,000  id  the  federal  courts— they  are  now 
exempt  too— are  not  in  sensitive,  policy- 
making positions,  and  they  need  and  de- 
serve the  same  protections  given  to  employ- 
ees in  private  industry.  A  cafeteria  worker, 
clerical  4ide  or  service  worker  should  not 
suffer  dBcrimination  because  of  race,  reli- 
gion, nMional  origin,  sex,  age  or  handicap 
just  because  he  is  employed  by  Congress 
and  not  a  corporation.  Now  that  the  House 
committees  have  reported  the  Grove  City 
bill,  they  should  turn  their  attention  to  this 
problem  bf  justice  for  those  who  are  so  close 
to  homei 


i 


LET  UB  NOT  CONFUSE  HUMANI- 
TARIAN AID  WITH  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  OVERTHROW  OF  THE 
SANDINISTA  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  renifu-ks  and  to  include  therein  ex- 
traneoiJs  matter.) 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
too,  Joi|i  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
responding  to  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  mi- 
nority leader,  concerning  the  publica- 
tion of  k  recent  poll  whereupon  Ameri- 
cans ar^  Judged  to  be  in  support  of  hu- 
manltatian  aid  for  the  Contras  in 
Nicaraoua. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ameri- 
cans generally  support  himianitarian 
aid  for  all  people  around  the  world, 
and  eapeciaUy  those  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. I  think  that  poll  indicates  that 
Americans  understand  that  the  prob- 
lem in  Central  America  and  in  Nicara- 
gua is  i^t  a  military  problem,  and  that 
there  i^  no  real  military  solution  as 
Genera^  Gorman  himself  has  suggest- 
ed. Americans  understand  maybe  even 
more  ihan  our  President  that  the 
probleiiis  in  Nicaragua  are  poverty; 
they  aite  political  oppression;  they  are 
hunger!  and  disease,  which  foment  the 
tummciil  in  that  nation  today. 

WhUt  Americans  support  humani- 
tarian aid  for  all  around  the  world, 
that  is  not  to  be  confused  with  support 


for  the 


government  by  our  Nation  or  a  coun- 


armed  overthrow  of  a  foreign 
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terrevolutioiiary  force  that  is  dedicat- 
ed to  that  er  d. 

Today,  Wlliam  Hamilton,  the  re- 
spected nati>nal  pollester.  released  a 
survey  of  Americans  living  in  the  deep 
South.  I  thihk  my  colleagues  will  see 
that  the  people  of  this  region  are  Just 
as  commltt^  as  Americans  every- 
where to  a  peaceful  and  constructive 
solution  to  jthe  problem  of  Central 
America. 

The  survejr  follows: 

Rebakoihc  Nicakacoa 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  VS.  govern- 
ment providing  direct  military  assistance  to 
the  rebels  or  contras  who  are  fighting  to 
overthrow  th^  communist  Sandanista  gov- 
ernment thereb 

I  Percent 

Favor i 35 

Oppose i 45 

Don't  know  ...J. .. 20 

2.  Do  you  faVor  or  oppose  the  n.S.  govern- 
ment providing  humanitarian  aid,  not  mili- 
tary aid.  to  the  rebels  or  contras  who  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  communist  Sandi- 
nista  government  there? 

62 

22 

16 

3.  If  the  Uriited  States  provided  humani- 
tarian aid,  thiough  the  Red  Cross  or  other 

agency,  would  you  be  more 
Likely  to  support  such  aid  to 


Favor 

Oppose 

Don't  know . 


international 
likely  or  less 
the  rebels  in  If  icaragua? 


More  likely.. 
Less  likely ... 

Same 

Don't  know . 


Percent 

„ 63 

22 

3 

11 

4.  Now,  If  ttieTB  were  three  choices  regard- 
ing our  iwlicy  toward  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua, which  9ne  would  be  your  own  choice? 

Percent 
The    n.S.    should    give    the    rebels 

direct  military  aid 19 

The  U.S.  should  give  the  rebels  hu- 
manitarian, but  not  military  aid 30 

The  U.S.  should  stay  out  and  give  no 

aid  to  the  rebels 37 

Mixed i 5 

Don't  know  ...i , 8 

Of  the  19^  who  favored  direct  military 
aid  on  this  qpestion,  three-fourths  answer 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  support  hu- 
manitarian aid  through  the  Red  Cross  or 
other  international  agency. 

Of  the  37%  who  favored  no  aid  on  this 
question,  49%  answer  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  support  humanitarian  aid  through 
the  Red  Cibss  or  other  international 
agency.  I 

5.  If  the  Ctfi  had  a  major  role  in  coordi- 
nating the  asdstance  to  the  rebels  in  Nicara- 
gua, would  you  be  more  or  less  likely  to 
favor  providing  such  aid  to  the  rebels? 

Pctctutt 

More 29 

Less 45 

Same 4 

Don't  know 23 

6.  If  the  Reagan  Administration  decided  it 
was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  Sandanista 
government  to  prevent  communism  from 
spreading  in  Central  America,  would  you 
favor  or  oppofee  sending  American  troops  to 
fight  in  Nicar  igua? 
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PercerU  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  rise  in  March.  But  "You  can  measure  a  good  lobbyist  by  the 

^***r 37  exports  fell  3.6  percent  after  rising  3.3  per-  ripples  he  doesn't  make,  and  Stan  doesn't 

Oppose 51  cent  in  March.  Exports  were  $17.8  billion  make  ripples,"  said  one  of  his  advemries. 

Depends „ 4  for  April,  the  lowest  since  last  June.  Travis  Marshall,  chief  lobbyist  for  Motor- 

Don't  know 8  ,  ,  yaHCEiiT  ircrxase  ola,  an  American  telecommunications  com- 

7.  Which  of  these  statements  Is  closest  to  -j^^  result  was  a  7  2  percent  increase  over  P*^^  ^^^  '^**  ^>^^  compalgning  for  an 

your  own  view?  ^Yie   March    deficit   of   $11    bilUon.    That  in«»rt  surcharge  to  help  redress  the  grow- 

Peretnt  brought  the  imbalance  for  the  first  four  ing  trade  deficit. 

Congress  should  play  its  proper  role  months  of  the  year  to  $44.6  billion— 5.8  per-  ^^-  Anderson  whose  lean.  6-foot  4-inch 

and    question    President    Reagan  cent  ahead  of  the  pace  for  the  first  four  frame  has  been  a  fixture  in  Washington  for 

where  they  disagree  with  him  on  months  of  1984.  about  20  years,  prefers  to  operate  with  low 

Nicaragua 77  The  April  figure  was  exceeded  only  by  last  visibility,  wleldlng'^is  considerable  power 

Congress  should  not  fight  President  July's  $13.7  billion  and  last  May's  $11.93  bil-  behind  the  scenes.  He  shuns  the  word  lobby- 
Reagan  over  the  Nicaragua  situa-  lion.  ing,  preferring  to  call  what  be  does  "trade- 
tion  and  allow  him  to  run  U.S.  for-  BCichael  Evans  of  Evans  Economics  Inc.  in  policy  legal  work."  In  Ji^mu,  "lobbyist"  car- 

eign  policy 16  Washington  said  the  only  surprise  in  the  ries    a    pejorative   connotation:    The   word 

Don't  know/undecided 8  April   report   was   that   "exports   were   so  means  "action  behind  the  curtains." 

__^^^^^__  weak."  He  added,  "It's  a  big  drop  that  would  In  the  crisis  this  spring  over  aooeas  to  the 

^^  indicate  we're  just  not  able  to  sell  our  goods  Japanese    telecommunications    market    by 

THE  TRADE  DEFICIT  AND  anymore  overseas."  American  companies,  he  served  more  ss  an 

FOREIGN  LOBBYISTS  John  Green  of  Wharton  Econometrics  in  adviser  to  his  Japanese  clients  than  as  a  lob- 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  have  to  look  to  exports  to  make  a  large  con-  helped  ease  a  crisis  that  could  have  set  off  a 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  tribution  to  any  turnaround"  in  the  deficit,  protectionist  outburst   here,   which   could 

remarks      and      include      extraneous  He  noted  that  the  American  share  of  man-  have  hurt  his  clients. 

matter. )  "^^1^,  *'*^,'?  ^  ^^\  *.°''"'  i^S^***  *^  But  there  are  still  tough  times  ahead.  The 

Ms.    KAPTUR.    Mr.    Speaker,    last  '■^^J!iS^J^'!^\J^J^^  .„  ,»,.  »37  billion  trade  deficit  with  Japan,  associ- 

month.     our     foreign     trade     deficit  ^,V^J^  ,^y^i^  ^,,'^T^^  ^^  ^^  ated  in  many  American  minds  with  the  con- 

surged  another  $12  billion,  the  worat  ^nt  moi^  t^  ?t^ks  f We  S^  Z^A  tl""«Hoss  of  manufacturing  jobs,  has  led  to 

April  in  trade  annals.  In  April,  both  Tong  d^ii^^^L  Zeri^n'^^^morc  f^^'Ji^'SiiTf  o^SS^nSf'h.f^r^ 

the   import  and  export  sides  of  the  expensive    abroad,    while    makkig    foreign  m  v^'^n'T^^  °L*'ifJ^'^„i''^Jf^ 

trade  deficit  equation  took  a  turn  for  ««^^1>;JP«L^ /he  ^ni^  8ut«^  5^'^ev«^S^f'SS^u!?S  bX 

the  worse-imports  up.  exports  down.  Commer^  Secretw-y  Malcoto  ^  ,^^^  confrontaUon  between  free  tradere 

And  the  bulk  of  this  deficit  is  with  *?*^^"t"^^^P?f^,';*i***iI!?f  ^'^Jl  '^    protecUonists.     "The    most    difficult 

Tanan  Said  a  sUppage  of  about  7  percent  in  the  ,^_j^,^ii  ^^  i„  »i._  _«_*  ^-  _«.>v.-  ..  ««_ 

«         *,      T        *       *              *.          .  dollar  from  a  Pebniary  peak  "so  far  te  not  Period  will  be  in  the  next  six  months.    Mr. 

Recently  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  enough  to  improve  u^cSr^tlUvenaS^d  Anderson  said.           ^    ,      ^^^ 
to  my  constituents  and  asked  them  to  should  have  only  a  limited  effect  on  our  bal-  ^*  *^"*  ^^"^^  '^^  *•"«**'•  ^^  ***  **^  ^ 
identify    the    most    important    issues  ance  of  trade"  never  advocates  a  posiUon  that  he  does  not 
facing   our   Nation.    Overwhelmingly.  The   high   dollar   is   attributed   blamed  **"*!*. *°-  "^*  *"™  **?*?  »>««*»«"•■  he 
the  issue  of  jobs,  foreign  imports,  and  mostly  to  relatively  high  interest  rates  in  «*^^  wJiL''!rL?J?PSlT^-'^v    "^J^t^J" 
trade  fairness  topped  the  list.  I  know  the  United  states,  compared  with  other  na-  "^  W**  ^  '^^f  »**>***  P»«*  *  "^ , 
many    of    my    coUeagues    here    have  tions^rompting  Mr.  Evar«  to  suggest  that  ^^^^^  "^^^^^^^  ^'^^'1 
^^t*l^    „<»n«.    .<>.^^o<x,    f.»»    *v.o<.  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  "might  well  say  years  ago,   Anaerson.   tuoey,  naunemi  & 
gotten   siimlar    responses    from   their  ^^.^  ^^^^  j^^  another  dose  "  of  lowered  inter-  Blair,  and  another  private  lobbying  enter- 
constituents.    ^     ^       ^     ^^                .     ^  est  rates  if  It  sees  many  more  trade  reports  Pflse.  Global  USA  Inc..  he  handles  a  broad 

I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  why  ij^e  the  April  release.  range  of  clients.  They  include  foreign  and 
people  across  America  see  this  as  a  on.  am  jArAmsx  cahs  domesUc  interests,  such  as  BrazU's  steel  in- 
major  economic  problem,  yet  the  on  the  import  side,  most  of  the  April  in-  ti^dof^^T"  "^  "^^  ^^  '''"  ^ 
Reagan    administration    does    not.    I  crease     was     attributed— as     expected— to  "°" '^'"t"™"""- 

'^.l  X'i^  \i^'j^?fe°ii'i^  '''^'  r  ''^^  '"rir.'?s°" '"'??  bu^i^v-^srs;^  tZ'r.iJ^j^jS. 

ariswer.    It    seems    that    some    close  and  to  an  increase  of  about  25  percent  in  „^  telecommunications  trade  asaodatiomi 

friends    and    former   advisers    of    the  Japanese  cars  flowing  into  American  show-  ^^  ^j^^^  Japanese  machine  tool  trade  aaso- 

President  are  American  lobbyists  for    '°S^„,,.. .    .  ...»  ... .    .  ..  cUtions.  Global  counts  among  iu  cUenU 

Japan.    The    two    most    notable    are.  ^J^J^^^^^^J-^^tEI^^^^^,^^  some  leading  Japanese  corporations,  indud- 

Richard  Allen,  former  National  Secu-  ff™  Ll^^.i*^!!! „°!r^t^,lJf ^'  ^  AU  Nippon  Airways,  the  Japanese  Aero 

rity  Adviser,  and  John  Sears,  former  ^^n^h^L^.'S?^  $1  4^Sr^p^'  =»«*»*  CorporaUon.  the  Japane^  Aircraft 

campaign  manager  for  the  President.  |?^$i  biSon  S^^^  Cs^  ta^!^  f^  Development  CorporaUon.  Panuc,  Komat«i 

Allen   represents  an   organization  fi-  Japan  averaged  $1.1  billion  a  month  in  1984.  „.fl^°*?5*'„^.„^„.  „.f„„^  „,  „„,„i-. 

nanced  principally   by   the  Japanese  Petroleum  imports  were  up  $1.6  blUlon  ,^^»^^  "^  ^2f^^tt««     S?     aJ^^ 

steel  industry.  Sears  represents  Japa-  over  March,  in  part  because  a  number  of  '^^}'X  t^t^^^e^{i^1^^^ 

nese  automobile  manufacturers    Is  it  March  shlpmenu  were  included  in  the  April  Playsarole  th^  his  Japanese  cUentocwosld- 

nese  auiomuoue  maiiiuacLurers.  is  ii  r^,,u  nt  »i,«  i.».  MM><n»  «f  imnnrt  er  Invaluable:  He  is  their  eye  on  Washing- 

any  wonder  that  the  President  lifted  ^^^eSlI^rom  iLme  ~^  ^^  He  teaches  them  the  ways  of  the^ 

the  Japanese  auto   import  restraints  o«uicwu  «i.  ^^^  warning  them  of  potential  problems 

and     imposed     ineffective,     toothless  WASHmoxoH.— Stanton     D.      Anderson's  whUe  trying  to  take  some  of  the  heat  out  of 

steel  restraints?  Sunday  school  teacher  was  a  state  senator  "*<*«  conflicts.  "We  probably  spend  more 

Mr.   Speaker.   I  Include  articles  on  who  taught  the  boy  more  than  Bible  stud-  t*™*  advising  and  educating  our  foreign  cll- 

the  trade  deficit,  as  f oUows:  «es:  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  now  RepubUcan  Sena-  ??J*.*J^  *5.'*°  ^*!^^  .^^'[^  "*'  ^^■ 

rvr^^  th.  N»o,  vo,v  Ti,n«.  T..r,»  1   loaiii  tor  from  Oregon.  instlUed  in  the  youngster  Government  and  Congress,    he  said. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  1. 1985]  ^  taste-and  a  sklll-for  politics  thatnCTer  And  that,  even  adverearies  concede,  has 

Traox  Dmcrr  Up  $11.9  Billion  disappeared.  And  today  the  44-year-old  Mr.  proved  very  successful.   'Stan  accurately  ar- 

Washimgton.  May  31.— The  foreign  trade  Anderson  wields  poUtical  power  of  a  sort  ticulates  the  U.S.  political  position."  said 

deficit,  symbol  of  a  sputtering  economy,  that  would  have  seemed  inconceivable  to  a  William  K.  Krist.  director  of  international 

surged  by  a  near-record  $11.9  billion  In  April  Baptist  minister's  son  growing  up  in  Salem,  trade  affairs  for  the  American  Electronics 

as  domestic  manufacturers  found  it  increas-  Ore.,  during  World  War  II.  Association.  "He's  very  effective." 

ingly  difficult  to  market  their  high-priced  By  all  accounts.  Mr.  Anderson  is  Japan's  Part  of  his  job  is  to  warn  the  Japanese  of 

goods  abroad,  the  Government  said  today.  most  influential  lobbjrist  in  Washington,  a  shifts  in  the  American  mood,  and  to  keep 

The  Commerce  Department  report  said  leading  figure  in  what  is  the  capital's  big-  trade  tensions  from  growing.  In  March,  for 

imports  rose   five-tonths   of   1   percent   In  gest  growth  industry:  Japanese  Government  example,  a  crisis  was  building  over  Ameri- 

April,   to  $29.6  billion,  compared  with   a  and  industry  representation.  ca's  $2  billion  annual  telecommunications 
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tnde  deflett  with  Japan  and  Mr.  Andenon 
■tenwdtaL 

Hli  atntecy  eovend  aeveral  fronts.  He 
uraed  Haruo  Omva.  pnrident  of  tbe  C«n- 
mmrtraMnna  iDduatrta  Awnctatinn  of 
Japan,  to  get  Sonj.  Sanyo  and  other  Japa- 
neae  produoecs  to  withdraw  bma  a  Tokyo 
aceney  that  eertlfled  tanportod  producta  for 
Male  In  Japan.  The  fact  that  Japaneae  pro- 
doona  were  dertdfaig  what  competltorB' 
praducU  would  be  allowed  Into  Japan  infu- 
riated the  Americana,  mien  Japaneae  pro- 
dneera  followed  the  Andenon  advlee.  ten- 
itaiB  were  redoeed  and  the  Americans  eaaed 
their  dwmands  for  protectloniats  nieawirfs. 

Then  Mr.  Anderson  urged  Mr.  Oaawa  to 
addrem  an  Amer1e»n  telenommimiratlons 
praduoen'  oonventlan  to  pennade  than 
that  Japaneae  produoeis  were  truly  worUns 
for  greater  acoeas  for  American  rnmpanlrs 
That,  too.  hdped  eaae  tensfons. 

'Tlie  infcnnatian  we  have  reoelTed  from 
htan  has  been  secnrate  and  uaefufaald  Mr. 
Oaawa,  interviewed  in  TOkya  "We  have  a 
very  high  appraisal  of  the  wnk  he  has 


In  doing  his  Job,  Mr.  AnderMn  taps  the 
people  he  has  eone  to  know  during  his  long 
years  in  Washington  This  of  eourse.  ia  the 
eoln  of  any  good  kiMiyist  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
like  other  top  tfaieii  InrJadlng  Charles  E. 
Walker.  Robert  a  atranss  and  JX>.  WU- 
Uams— bnflt  a  lobbying  huajneai  out  of  a 
career  that  inrtndtd  prlvate-aeetor  worit  and 
serrlce.  In  Washingtan.  it  is 
up  in  the  term,  "the  revolving 
referring  to  the  rtwisTant  shuffling 
brtween  goveininent  and  the  private  aector. 
rdatlonahips  foc«ed  that  way,  of 
,  go  beyond  iudividual  iasnes. 
R>r  etampir,  even  though  niiialia  J«dm 
C.  Danf orth  is  on  the  other  ride  in  the  tde- 
oonaumlcatianB  wifHrt.  he  teeently  asked 
Mr.  Andctaon  to  be  vice  chaiiuan  of  a  fund- 
far  Vice  Prfaliirnt  Bosh'k  expected 
liBhliiillal  bid.  w-r*'*"*''  Mr.  Ander- 
aoB  with  a  grin:  "WeYe  both  BqiubikaiM.'' 
Mr.  Andnaon  started  his  ka«  WMhtaigton 
career  after  gradnaHon  from  CaUfoniia's 
Westmont  College,  when,  at  SS.  he 
chief  lobbyist  for  an  sviaUan  trade 
tion.  A  year  later,  he  beeame  eaecutlve  dl- 
rector  of  the  Hatkmal  Toong  RepobUeans, 
where  he  worked  for  the  Pwstdwitlal  candl- 
dacy  of  Barry  Ooldwater.  After  that  unsue- 
eeasfnl  bid.  he  studied  law  at  wniamette 
Onivetaity.  then  returned  to  Wadiington  to 
Join  the  law  firm  of  Surrey  *  Morse. 
Former  eoUeagoee  from  his  Toong  Republi- 
can days.  William  Timmons  and  '^^^'^  E. 
Rnmtf dd.  who  later  beeame  Dtiemt  Secre- 
tary, brought  him  into  the  Mlzen  White 
HaaBeinl97L 

He  vent  two  yean  working  in  the  White 
Hooae  pwaoiwiel  offloe.  but  tai  1973.  with 
till  Wlilli  fliiim  III  siaiiillin  illsaiisi  over 
Watergate,  he  BMived  to  the  State  Dqnart- 
ownt.  He  beeame  Deputy  OariaTant  Secre- 
tary for  Congreaslanal  Hrtations.  which  led. 
he  sakL  to  his  taxterest  tai  trade. 

A  few  montha  later,  be  was  nnminatert  to 
become  dmhassartnr  to  Ooata  Rica.  But  the 
iwiiiliiatlon  was  adthdraam  at  his  reoueat 
-tot  peiannal  reaaons"  after  be  was  qnea- 
critladly  before  the  Senate  Rveign 
Bittee  about  his  political 
in  the  Mlion  White  House  and  In  the 
Cnmmittre  for  tbe  Reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent. He  had  been  qoeatlOBed  and  cleared 
by  the  flenstr  Watergate  Conmiittee. 

I  in  tbe  poUtleal  vineyards.  Mr. 
I  his  political  eredtts  wpartaita. 
"Too  can  only  tiatfle  on  a  rdationahip  ao 
'  heaakL  "I  dont  overtraffk  on  thoae 


There's  plenty  of  advantage 
to  beind  able  to  talk  to  aomebody.  but 
you've  gilt  to  have  the  right  story  to  talk  to 
him." 

For  er^mplf.  in  representing  the  Japaneae 
maehinel  tool  interests,  he  is  advising  offi- 
cials at  ^ommeroe  and  the  National  Securi- 
ty CounHl  that  tbe  United  States  would 
hurt  ita^f  more  than  Japan  by  curbing  im- 
ports of  Japaneae  marhinf  tools.  Tbe  do- 
mestic ifdiatry  has  petitioned  for  protec- 
tion onigrounds  that  the  imports  are  a 
threat  ta  national  defenae. 

"WeYw  very  careful  about  tbe  way  we  go 
about  a4me^atm  «  poaitkin."  be  said.  "If  it's 
tbe  ritfit  posttian.  well  advocate  the  hdl 
out  of  it.f 

But  bei  is  seiMithre  to  being  Mentifled  ss  a 
lobbyist  jfiH-  tbe  Japaneae.  "We 
many  Aiierlcan  firms  as  wdl  as  Ji 
firms."  1^  said. 

Tlie  jBaneae  work,  however,  is  dearly  lu- 
crative. There  are  no  aceurate  nnmbera  on 
how  muffi  the  Japaneae  spend  to  try  to  un- 
derrtandjWasbington  and  influence  p«hm^i 
decialona  in  their  favor,  but  nearly  eteijuue 
agrees  itjis  a  big  sum  and  rlatng.  "It  may  be 
as  much  ns  $50  million  a  year,"  said  waUam 
C.  Triid^tt  ad.  a  lawyer  on  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relatians  Committee. 
"You're  lookiiw  at  a  $$7  billion  tnde  defi- 
cit. Tbe  more  tbe  deficit  goes  up.  tbe  more 
they  need  to  lobby." 

Public  (files.  avaHaUe  under  tbe  Foreign 
Agenta  Registration  Act.  at  the  Justice  De- 
partmenl  show  that  Mr.  Anderson's  law 
firm  eolltocts  $30,000  a  month  tai  f eea  from 
tbe  finwymmifatfiwi  fndiistiifs  Association 
of  Japan  and  an  addltianal  $40,000  a  year 
from  th#  Electronic  Induatrtea  Assodatian 
of  Japa*.  Three  Japanese  »narf«hi>  tool 
trade  sspnrlsHnns  pay  a  comWned  $300,000 
a  year  toithe  law  firm  for  repitatntatluu. 

m  addition.  CHobal  USA.  of  which  be  ta 
lioard  chpinnan.  received  more  than  $1  mfl- 
Uon  last  Jrear  in  lobbying  feea  from  a  half- 
doaen  o^ier  Japaneae  "™»r*"«—  Oktel. 
founded  Iby  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Ttan- 
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private,  doaely  held  corporation 
in  Japaneae  dienta. 
Mr.  Aaplemn's  bustaiem  intereste  notwlth- 
be  indhsated  that  be  would  not 
returning  to  government  aome  day. 
Tbe  "gr^test  Job  tai  tbe  world."  be  bdleves. 
is  tbe  Utaited  States  trade  rqvesentattve's. 
and  he  igas  oonaidered  aa  a  replaeement  for 
BUI  Brodc  whom  he  baa  known  for  30 
yeara.  tai  that  post.  But  his  falenttflcation 
wlthttadJapanese  would  probably  not  eaae 
mnflwiiMliai  bearings. 

In  tbd  meantime.  Mr.  Anderaon— who  ia 
di voiced  land  pi«»wii»«y  to  be  reBMurled  *»«<■ 
summer  and  Uves  with  bis  children.  Tad.  18. 
and  MtaiL  an  eighth-grader,  tai  Potomac. 
Md.— do4  not  ooneeal  bis  taiterest  tai 
r  iioney.  A  diauffeur-drlven  r'^Mo*^ 
\^  rradhw  tai  front  of  his  oftkse- 
Among  his  other  ventures,  be 
leoeotly  aequired  two  banka— 
the  ftit$i|aiae  Federal  Savtngi  and  Loan 
of  Clearwater,  Fla..  and  the 
Federal  Savtaigs  Bank  in  Horfdik. 
Va.  Aakdd  if  be  was  on  bis  way  to  makiiig 
bis  first  ^mion  doOaia,  he  Just  laotfied. 
jwsaHuwmia's  tokto  tuat 
If  Stanton  D.  Andexson  is  the  most  taiflu- 
ential  J^ianese  lobbyist  tai  Washington,  be 
is  Iqr  114  means  tbe  only  one.  Ooaens  of 
former  Government  "***"'«'«  compete  for 
tbebusUesB. 

One  oC  tbe  more  notable  is  fanner  Nation- 
al Security  Adviser  Richard  V.  AUen.  He  is 
earning  $180,000  a  year  in  ftas  for  promot- 
taig  a  sooond,  and  much  bigger. 


Canal  that  would  be  able  to  take  huge  iron 
ore  vessels  to  move  ore  from  Braail  to 
Japan.  He  works  for  the  Panama  Canal 
Study  Group,  wbldi  ia  financed  |«iiM.ip»iiy 


bytheJi 
John  P. 
to  mcbard 
earnB$i: 
automobile 
from  Japan 
lawyer- 
helped  Nl 
sion  to 
States  and  Ji 


sted  industry, 
a  former  campaign  adviser 
NIzon  and  Ranald  Reagan, 
a  year  reprMMiting  Japaneae 
iUfaeturers  and  $60,000  more 
jj>.  Williams,  a 
Bswiriated  with  Democrats, 
Cargo  Airtinea  get  petmls- 
servloe  betwetu  tbe  United 
Ridiard  J.  Wbalen.  a 


former  Nixon  |speedi  writer,  gathers  infor- 
mation and  liviprMents  Toyota.  Foimer 
Untted  Statea  jtrade  r«pnaeutaU»e  Wmiam 
:forl 


Itrade  i 
aimllar 


THE  GREAT  STEEL  GIVEAWAY 


(lln.  BEMTLEY  aaked  and 
given  permiadon  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  reriae  and  extend 
her  remarU  and  Include  eztruieous 
matter.)        I 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  the 
New  York  times  jresterday  reported 
that  this  pa4t  wedcoid  Secretary  Mal- 
colm Baldrl|e  reached  a  provisional 
acreement  With  the  French  to  allow 
the  subsidia^  French  steel  industry 
and  others  in  the  European  Communi- 
ty to  sell  ovep-  50  mHUon  dollars'  worth 
of  steel  in  this  country  to  the  AU 


American 
quotas. 

Therea 
with  idle 
topnxtuoe 

We  have 
SODS  for  the 
cit.but 


eline    above  their  steel 


UJL  steel  companies 
;y.  capable  and  eager 
pipe,  immediately, 
given  all  sorts  of  rea- 
of  payments  defi- 
the  reason  that  our  own 
Oovemmentj  gives  away  our  markets.  I 
must  ask  the  questkm  today  whether 
our  industries  and  their  workers  are 
being  represpited  by  our  own  Depart- 
ment of  Conimeroe. 

I  am  asUiig  to  be  inserted  into  the 
Rbcxwd  a  statement  sent  to  me  by  the 
LTV  Corp.  «n  the  dosing  of  the  All- 
qulppa  SKeel  Plant  in  Aliqulppa,  PA. 
10,000  workers  have  lost  their  Jobs 
there  since  1981— 4  years! 

Millions  ol  doUais  have  been  qjent 
in  modernising  the  plant.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  future  against  f  oreii^ 
oampetttion.|But.  it  could  not  survive  a 
trade  policy  jirtiieh  allows  unfair  com- 
petition and|  doses  its  eyes  to  legally 
negotiated,  in-plaoe  quotas. 

The  Ooosatutlon  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  lenr  quotas  on  foreign  com- 
merce. I  tbuik  it  is  time  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  sake  that  power  back. 

Mr.  QpeaiBia,  the  statonent  of  the 
LTV  Corp.  i«  as  follows: 

Tkb    AuooDf a    Tkaosbt— What    Usvaib 
Tmjom  Has  uoas  to  ah  AmaicAH  Comkd- 


AuquiFPA.  I^  The  latest  victim  of  unfair- 
ly traded  sted  imports. 

Foreign  sted.  unfairiy  sutaaidiaed  and  un- 
fairly dimipert,  is  the  principal  culprit 
behind  iriiat's  happened  at  tbe  onee-migtaty 
Aliqulppa  Sted  Works  of  LTV  SteeL  But 
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there  are  other  imports,  threatening  other 
taidustrles  Just  as  vital  to  America. 

TeztQes.  Chemicals.  Ebei«y.  SOieon 
Valley.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  How  many 
more  Aliquippas  before  this  country  moves 
to  enforce  fair  trade? 

One  of  the  most  disheartening  tasks  for  a 
company  is  to  snnounce  tbe  idling  of  a 
plant.  It's  not  a  question  of  bricks  and 
mortar— we  are  talking  about  people's  lives. 

On  May  17.  LTV  Sted  Co.  gave  notice  to 
1.300  employees  that  most  operations  at  tbe 
AUquippa  Works  will  be  idled  taidefinltely. 

This  was  a  plant  where  in  IMl  almost 
10,000  peoide  worked,  forming  tbe  economic 
backbone  of  an  entire  community.  This  wss 
a  plant  where  irtiotograpbers  came  to  cap- 
ture America's  taidustrial  mitfit.  and  where 
tbe  most  moductive  stedmakers  in  tbe 
world  made  high-quality  products  to  meet 
the  worid's  demand, 

Most  important  of  all.  this  was  a  plant 
where  $000  mUlian  was  spent,  most  of  it  in 
the  last  10  years,  to  modernise  fsdllties  and 
remain  oompetittve. 

LTV  Sted  has  done  everything  poasible  to 
keep  this  idant  going.  But  our  loans  in  tbe 
first  quarter  of  this  year  alone  are  estimat- 
ed at  $3S  million.  Over  the  last  several 
years,  product  after  product  has  been 
dropped;  unit  after  unit  shut  down;  employ- 
ee after  employee  laid  off.  Tbe  community 
of  Aliqulppa  has  been  crippled  in  tbe  proc- 

Wby  did  this  grtan  change  come  about? 
wm  there  be  more  plant  idlings  In  the  sted 
industry  like  this  one?  Tbe  answer  is  yes— 
unlem  America  acts. 

We  cannot  say  that  every  management 
more  at  LTV  was  correct.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  increaae  to  sted  sobatttnte  products. 
And  we  cannot  deny  that  —*■*■  «~i'i«w«..y 
emptoyment  rnsti    rvafheri  high  levda. 

Stm.  tbe  traeat  answer  to  AUquippa's 
trauma  Uea  not  in  Pennsylvania  but  over- 


Unfair  foreign  competttian.  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  and  "dumped"  sted.  taitruded  on 
product  lines  of  sted  bars,  oOfidd  pipe  and 
casing,  continuous  weld  pipe,  rod  snd  wire. 
light  structural  steel,  fence  wire,  snd  even 
naUs— unto  we  could  no  longer  compete. 
What  was  finally  left— pipe— now  has  an 
import  penetration  levd  of  more  that  00 

LTV  Steel,  as  weD  as  the  eAire  sted  tai- 
dustry.  has  been  pleading  for  fair  treatment 
under  our  evisting  trade  laws.  No  protec- 
tionism, but  fair  trade.  We  can  compete 
with  anyone  in  tbe  worid  in  quality  and 
price— if  we  all  play  by  tbe  same  rulea. 

last  September,  the  Admtaiistration  an- 
nounced a  Irian  to  curb  sted  imports  to  tbe 
18.5  percent  of  the  U.8.  market  rWit  off  tbe 
top.  we  supported  it  in  tbe  best  interests  of 
all  Americana  and  our  trading  partners. 

But  despite  tbe  ronddrrable  efforts  of 
U.&  trade  negotiatora.  Uttle  has  happened. 
In  fact,  sted  imports  soared  to  tbe  30  per- 
cent levd  in  January. 

Unlem  theae  importa  are  curbed  now, 
there  win  be  more  Aliqulppa  aoon. 

LTV  Sted  win  conttaiue  to  prem  for  fair 
trade.  AU  we  want,  and  aD  our  emidoyees 
want,  is  a  fair  fight. 


ENHANCED  MIUTARY  CAPABIU- 
TIES  IS  GOAL  OF  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  snd  extend  his 


remarks     snd     indude     extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  more 
and  more  everyday,  we  are  learning 
that  progress  cannot  be  measured  by 
dollar  signs  alooe.  Increased  domestic 
vending  wont  necessarily  rid  our 
Nation  of  poverty  or  unemployment, 
and  increased  defense  ■pTv«''ig 
doesn't  necessarfly  mean  that  we  are 
more  secure. 

In  an  article  in  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Oemgia's  senior  Senator  But 
Num  correctly  points  our  that.  "His- 
tory win  judge  us  not  by  the  number 
of  dollars  going  into  the  Pentagon,  but 
by  the  military  cvabOities  coming 
out."  Numi  further  states  that, 
"Those  irtio  advocate  a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  in  both  political  parties, 
must  start  asking.  "Where  are  we 
going,  and  what  are  we  getting?* 
rather  than  singly  'How  much  should 
we  vend?'"  A»  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
a  member  who  has  ooosistently  sup- 
ported a  strong  national  defense,  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wHI  use  this 
criteria  as  they  cast  their  votes  on  the 
defense  authorisation  bill  in  the 
coming  wedcs.  By  doing  so.  we  wiU 
insure  that  we  have  a  stronger  Amer- 
ica and  that  we  are  good  stewards  of 
the  tax  payer's  numey. 

I  commend  Senator  Numi  for  his  ob- 
servatirais  in  this  article  and  include  a 
copy  of  his  artide  for  insertkm  in  the 
Raoou.  as  follows: 
It's  Not  What  Wb  Bran  cm  Daiasaa   It's 

WHBiaia  Wk  Havb  the  MnxxAXT  Cata- 

arumsWaNsiB 

(By  Sam  Nunn) 

For  tbe  past  four  years  our  nstional  aecu- 
rity  debate  has  focuaed  on  two  underlying 
themes;  first,  how  mudi  the  defense  budget 
should  grow  each  year,  and  aeeond.  bow 
much  our  mDitary  f oroea  have  tamaoved  rd- 
athre  to  tlie  UOO  defenae  posture  under 
Presideot  Outer. 

A  shift  in  this  myopic  *****""'  seeuilty 
debate  is  long  overdue.  Hie  reference  point 
for  iiMssiiiiiit  improvcnient  shooM  be  not 
our  1900  defense  posture  but  rather  oor  na- 
tional milttary  needs  and  objectives. 

Vteed  with  aero  to  3  percent  annual  real 
defense  growth  for  tbe  foreseeable  fotoie. 
we  can  no  longer  afford  tbe  taomry  of  an  in- 
telTertnany  deficient  defeue  ddate  that 
never  riaea  above  tbe  levd  of  Preddent  Rea- 
gan's famooo  slogan:  "Are  we  better  oCf  now 
than  we  were  four  years  ago?"  Meanftigfnl 
bmrhmarks  are  difficult  and  challenging, 
but  rsawitlal  Tbe  Weagan  admtaiistration 
and  Congress  must  begin  to  focos  on  tlie 
real  dialln^fa  and  giiitlons  that  should 
guide  our  national  aeuultf  derisions 

(1)  Following  the  U.S.  eipendlture  of  ap- 
prozimatdy  $700  bflUan  on  NATO-idated 
forces  staioe  19t0,  can  NATO  meet  tbe  re- 
quircmenta  of  deifending  Its  tctTttory?  Tbe 
of  tbe  supreme  allied 
Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  of  our 
NATO  mllltaiy  poatore  aa  one  that  legutaes 
tbe  rdeMe  <tf  nudear  weapons  "In  terms  of 
days,  not  weAs  or  montha"  is  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  eramhilng  our  NATO  defenae 
postorc. 

(3)  can  we  meet  tbe  rigorous  requirement 
of  defending  our  interests  in  the  Persian 
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defined  as  "vttaT  by 


Oulf  that  bare 
both    n  I  silk  III 
Outer?  Do  we  have  tbe  strategie  BMHUty, 
on-tlie^ome  allies  and  a  dear  ariUtary 
egy  lequUed  to  defend  an  area  T.000 
ouvies 


(3)  Are  our  mobOiaation  goals  appropriate 
and  can  we  meet  them?  Should  we  eontinae 
to  base  our  mnNmatinn  objectives  on  devd- 

tbe  capaMmy  to  fight  tar  nmny 
in  Emope  when  our  alUes  would 
to  run  out  of  sniniiiiilrstlnn  in  leas 
than  two  weeks  and  NATO's  war  plan  caOs 
for  30  days  of  snsraftiabillty? 

(4)  wm  any  levd  of  defi 
vide  us  tbe  capability  to 
ments  of  the  aikiiiniBtial 
tegy?  (Defense  Secretary 
er  has  testified  that  tlds 
"kmg-term  god  is  to  be  able  to 
mandi  of 
rent  relnforecment  of 


spending  prtv 
the  lequtae- 
I's  3Vfc-war  sta- 


tliede- 


to  Sontliwest  Asia  and  the  Padflc  and  sup- 
port for  other  areM.")  Has  the  "stratcgy-ea- 
pataiUty  gap"  narrowed  over  tbe  last  four 
yean  with  tbe  expenditure  of  $1  trlllian  tai 
the  U  A  defenae  budget?  wm  this  gap  dose 
with  the  planned  expendltare  of  $L3  trillion 
over  tbe  next  foor  years? 

Defense  experts  wO  undoubtedly  differ  in 
thdr  answers  to  tlieae 
tain  conclusions  are  I 

(1)  Our  cuiieut  military 
forth  in  Wdnberger's  def cm 
ments  has  little  rdatio^iip  to  oor  i 

(3)  Oor  own  defenae  p^— ''-g  is  out  of 
sync  with  that  of  oor  alUea.  and  oor  moMU- 
are  out  of  syne  with  NATO  ea- 


Even  netaw  tbe  "Are  we  better  off  now 
than  we  were  foor  yean  ago?"  benefaaaark. 
the  answer  is  "yes,"  bat  not  tai  pnpottian  to 
tbe  doHan  spent.  Ow  Umt  sUuctuie  tArmy 
and  Marine  dMatais  and  Ato- Force  wmv)  Is 
tbe  same,  though  we  do  have 
Navy  diipa.  Tbe  readtaMas  of  oor 
foroes  has  improved  primarily  becanse  of 
tbe  Inert Bsrd  quality  of  oor  manpower.  Our 
atamty  to  soatain  a  war  baa  taproved.  bat  is 
far  abort  of  oor  annniinned  goals.  Modern- 
isation of  our  aiapiBM  ay  it  mis  is  under 
way,  but  is  In  serloas  Jeopardy  in  a  no- 
growth  environment. 

TO  Justify  tocreaaed  drfenar  spending, 
Wdubeitei  frequently  diapiays  charts  that 
show  bow  tbe  Warsaw  VmA  is  oatptodndng 
NATO  in  varioaa  tatesMiw  of  waaponry. 
Tbe  aecretary  hM  a  polnL  m  ISM  NATO 
prodDoed  1.7$0  taifts.  7M  artillery  tobea,  •• 
rocket  laiiiM'liriB  and  S3S  fighter  aiieraft. 
Tbe  Waraaw  net  pro 
SJOO  artillery  tabes.  700  rocket 
and  1.070  fighter  aircraft. 

Yet.  we  BUMt  eonslder  the  fact  that  NATO 
has  rmnsistfnny  ootapcnt  tbe  Wa 
for  tbe  past  decade  and  a  baU. 
over  the  last  foor  years.  This 
toutfi  questions.  If  we  ai 
taig  tbe  Warvw  Fact  but 
badly  ootptwdneed.  bow  do  we  core  tlds 
probien?  Moreover,  we  should  aA  whrtJiet 
it  is  tbe  aikntailatratian's  goal  to  mstdi  tbe 
Warsaw  Pact  tank  for  tank,  plane  for  i 
If  so.  bow,  and  at  what  east? 

Unlen  the  attaatadatiation  and 
refine  oor  military  objectives  and 
trate  on  tbe  overaU  U  A  and  allied  defe 
output,  defenae  in  tbe  ISOOs  and  lOOOa  wlD 
tameadntfy  faO  taito  the  aasK  divepote 
that  many  dOMiislk  programe  are  now  In. 
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votes  on  defense  indic&te  that  trend  is  well 
under  way. 

Those  who  advocate  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, in  both  political  parties,  must  start 
asking,  "Where  are  we  going,  and  what  are 
we  getting?"  rather  than  simply  "How  much 
should  we  spend?" 

We  must  recognize  that  defense  spending 
has  leveled  off  after  five  years  of  growth.  It 
is  likely  to  stay  that  way  until  the  American 
public  and  Congress  are  convinced  that  the 
deficit  is  being  reined  in  and  that  increased 
defense  spending  can  really  narrow  the  gap 
between  our  capabilities  and  our  strategy. 

In  approaching  national  security  chal- 
lenges with  a  new  realism,  there  are  a 
number  of  essential  steps  that  our  nation 
must  take  to  maTimlne  the  effectiveness  of 
our  defense  expenditures: 

We  must  revise  our  military  strategy  to 
one  based  on  VJS.  and  Western  strengths 
and  Soviet  weaknesses. 

We  must  coordinate  our  weapons  pro- 
grams with  those  of  our  allies  to  eliminate 
wasteful  duplications.  We  must  ensure  that 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  are  march- 
ing to  the  same  war  plans,  and  we  must 
Insist  that  our  European.  Japanese  and  Pa- 
cific friends  follow  through  in  meeting 
agreed-upon  strategy  and  defense  goals. 

We  must  expose  the  Pentagon  procue- 
ment  system  to  a  strong  dose  of  free-enter- 
prise competiton  and  accountability.  We 
must  devise  a  method  by  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Increases  the  number  of  ef- 
ficient production  lines  by  eliminating 
lower-priority  weapons  and  by  restricting 
the  number  of  new  starts. 

We  must  insist  that  the  administration 
define  the  Stragetic  Defense  Initiative  real- 
istically to  avoid  public  dialUusiorunent  in 
the  years  ahead:  and 

We  must  carry  out  long  overdue  and  badly 
needed  reforms  in  the  structure  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
the  entire  Defense  Department. 

History  will  Judge  us  not  by  the  number  of 
dollars  going  into  the  Pentagon,  but  by  the 
military  capabilities  coming  out. 
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THE  HANDWRITING  ON  THE 
WALL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  McEwen]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
day  after  the  House  voted  against  aid 
to  the  rebels  in  Nicaragua  that  Daniel 
Ortega  left  for  his  visit  to  Moscow  to 
cement  relations  with  his  Communist 
mentors.  The  handwriting  has  been  on 
the  wall  for  some  time.  The  Nicara- 
guan  regime  of  Daniel  Ortega  is  a 
Marxist  regime  and  gamers  its 
strengths  and  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogate,  Cuba.  With 
this  as  an  introduction,  it  should  come 
to  no  surprise  that  in  May  1984 
Bayardo  Arce,  a  member  of  the 
FSLN's  nine-member  directorate  and 
coordinator  of  its  policy  committee, 
addressed  leaders  of  the  Moscow-line 
Nicaraguan  Socialist  Party  [PSN]  on 
the  basic  goals  of  the  Sandinista  lead- 
ership. The  speech  was  not  originally 
intended  for  publication,  but  an  unau- 
thorized tape  recording  was  used  for  a 


verbatii  n  account  in  the  Spanish  news- 
paper lia  Vanguardia. 

Arce  affirmed  that  "Sandlnism  is— 
Marxism."  He  referred  to  the  leaders 
of  the  two  parties  as  "we  Colnmimists" 
and  the  parties  themselves  as  "a  single 
force,"  and  predicted  that  eventually 
they  vK>uld  "drop  the  fiction  of  a 
Marxist-Lenninst  Socialist  Party  on 
the  one  side  and  those  of  the  Sandi- 
nista Front  on  the  other"  and  "gradu- 
ally form  a  single  party."  He  explained 
that  for  the  present,  however,  "we 
have  not  declared  oiuvelves  Marxist- 
Lenninlsts  publicly  and  officially,"  be- 
cause "^ur  strategic  allies  tell  us  not  to 
declare  lourselves  Marxist-Leninist,  not 
to  declare  socialism."  To  do  so  would 
Jeopardize  the  prospects  of  further 
Western  economic  aid  to  Nicaragua— a 
paradox  arce  described  as  "the  first 
experience  of  building  socialism  with 
capitalist  dollars." 

Arce  conceded  that  the  FSLN  had 
promised  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  in  June  1979  to  guarantee 
"nonali^nment  abroad,  a  mixed  econo- 
my, and  political  pluralism"  for  rea- 
sons of  expediency.  The  promise  was 
designed  to  keep  "the  international 
community"  from  supporting  a  United 
States  proposal  that  might  have  kept 
idlnist^M  from  victory  in  July 
:oveover.  clearly  referring  to 
of  the  insurgency,  Arce 
at  "if  we  did  not  have  the 
U.S.-imtK>sed  states  of  war,  the  elector- 
ial  problem  would  be  totally  outdated 
in  terms  of  its  usefulness."  For  these 
reasons,  the  Sandinistas  had  to  endure 
the  "mlisance"  of  elections  and  other 
"bourg^is  formalities"  impeding  Che 
"dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Once  the  elections  were  past,  howev- 
er, "we*  could  proceed  with  drafting  a 
"new  constitution  of  socialism  in  Ni- 
caragaua."  That  socialism  would  be 
radical  ',in  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
reform— confiscations, 
tion  of  the  banks,  and  for- 
I— the  Soviet-Cuban  military 
the  internationalism  of  the 
revolution— are  the  facts  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  everything  we  have  done  has 
that  dynamic  behind  it." 

Underscoring  the  FSLN's  determina- 
tion to  support  likeminded  revolution- 
aries eliewhere  and  remain  allied  with 
the  Sowets  and  Cubans,  Arce  said  that 
"imperfilism  asks  *  *  *  us  to  abandon 
interventionism,  to  abandon  our  stra- 
tegic ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Socialist  commimity."  But  the  Sandi- 
nistas "cannot"  do  either  "unless  we 
cease  being  revolutionaries." 

None  :of  the  other  comandantes  have 
been  asi  candid  in  describing  the  Sandi- 
nistas' basic  goals.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, they  have  made  statements 
either  publicly  or  privately  that  are 
consistent  with  points  raised  in  the 
Arce  speech.  For  example: 

Daniel  Ortega,  much  like  Arce, 
stressed  that  "we"  were  holding  elec- 
tions i4  order  to  "go  beyond  the  no- 
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tions  of  trad  tional  bourgeois  democra- 
cy" and  "to  eonsolldate  the  revolution- 
ary govemm|ent." 

Ortega's  brother,  Humberto,  like 
Arce,  equat^  Sandinism  with  Marx- 
ism. I 

"Marxism-ljenlnlsm  is  the  scientific 
doctrine  that  guides  our  revolution." 
He  maintained  "without  Marxism-Len- 
inism, Sandinism  cannot  be  revolution- 
ary. Thus  1  they  are  indissolubly 
linked." 

Tomas  Barge,  the  last  surviving 
member  of  ihe  trio  who  founded  the 
FSLN  in  1961,  stressed,  like  Arce,  the 
FSLN's  commitment  to  establishing  a 
non-Westerq  political  and  economic 
order  in  Nicu«gua.  "There  cannot  be 
mixed  econinny  here  identical  to  the 
one  in  Vene^ela  or  a  political  plural- 
ism identic^  to  Mexico's— we  are 
Marxists." 

Several  comandantes  have  echoed 
Arce's  ideniificaUon  of  the  FSLN's 
purposes  and  prospects  with  those  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  allies.  Even 
Jaime  Whedock,  generally  considered 
the  least  Ideological  of  the  nine, 
stressed  that  "when  Lenin  led  the  Bol- 
sheviks to  the  seizure  of  power— social- 
ism triumphed— the  Soviet  Union  has 
helped  the  revolutions  on  all  conti- 
nents, particularly  in  small  countries, 
to  have  theii  path  better  cleared." 

Finally,  tti|e  depth  of  the  Sandinista 
leaders'  commitments  to  these  objec- 
tives, implicit  throughout  Arce's  pres- 
entation to  his  fellow  Marxists,  was  re- 
flected in  a  private  comment  several 
months  ago  by  another  comandante, 
Henry  Ruiz,  to  a  Nicaraguan  of  long 
acquaintance:  "we  will  go  back  to  the 
mountains  ^nd  eat  (excrement)  for  6 
more  years,  if  necessary,  to  preserve 
the  purity  ol  the  revolution." 

There  is  •  growing  concern  among 
some  Members  of  Congress,  and  Justi- 
fiably so,  over  the  unprecedented  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Nicaragua  sponsored 
by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nicaragua^  ties  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Unioji  have  resulted  in  a  mili- 
tary buildu]^  which  has  brought  the 
Nicaraguan  troop  strength  to  higher 
levels  than  that  of  any  other  Central 
American  country.  Large  quantities  of 
Soviet  weapons  have  been  introduced 
into  Nicaragiia  and  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  I  Nicaragua  has  provided 
some  suppoitt  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
and  subversive  groups  in  other  Central 
American  countries.  The  question  that 
then  needs  to  be  asked  is:  Why  would 
a  coimtry  jwith  a  population  little 
more  than  tpe  State  of  Ohio  require  a 
military  for<}e  which  outniunbers  all  of 
the  other  military  forces  in  Central 
America  conblned?  In  less  than  6 
years,  the  Suidinistas  have  developed 
a  military  ei  tablishment  with  firepow- 
er and  mo>ility  unmatched  in  the 
region.  This  expansion  has  been  made 
possible  avl'/  with  massive  assistance 


from    Cuba 


and    the    Soviet    Union. 


Indeed,  only  the  militarization  of 
Cuba  itself  in  the  1960's  is  comparable 
to  what  has  occurred  in  Nicaragua 
since  1979. 

The  Sandinista  regime  now  has  a 
military  force  of  over  62,000  men  as 
well  as  a  complement  of  reserve,  mili- 
tia, and  security  forces  bringing  the 
total  of  available  forces  to  over 
119.000.  Military  armament  now  in- 
cludes a  tank  and  armored  personnel 
carrier  inventory  of  more  than  340,  a 
sophisticated  radar  air  defense  system, 
and  a  complement  of  the  world's  most 
sophisticated  attack  helicopter— the 
Soviet-made  Ml-24/Hind  D.  The  ques- 
tions of  intent  and  motivation  behind 
this  aggressive  buildup  go  begging.  If 
this  country's  Government  were 
merely  puttiiig  on  a  defensive  posture, 
then  why  have  an  arsenal  which  is 
clearly  out  of  proportion  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  Nicaragua's  neighbors? 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  the 
Sandinistas'  victory  over  the  Somoza 
regime  was  hailed  as  a  triumph  over 
what  was  seen  as  one  of  the  worst  vio- 
lators of  himmn  rights  in  the  Ameri- 
cas. Ironically— and  tragically  for 
those  close  to  the  3  million  Nicara- 
guans — the  Sandinistas  have  proved 
that  they  surpass  their  predecessors  in 
abusing  the  basic  rights  of  their  own 
people.  Today's  human  rights  viola- 
tions affect  all  aspects  of  Nicaraguan 
life.  There  are  restrictions  on  free 
movement;  torture;  denial  of  due  proc- 
ess; lack  of  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, and  religion;  denial  of  the 
right  of  association  and  free  labor 
imions.  In  light  of  the  Sandinistas'  in- 
creasingly repressive  and  nimierous 
human  rights  violations,  coupled  with 
their  close  association  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  act. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  this  1859 
quote  from  John  Stuart  Mill: 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  [in 
order]  to  be  a  legitimate  principle  of  morali- 
ty must  be  accepted  by  all  governments. 
The  despots  must  consent  to  be  bound  by  it 
as  the  free  states.  Unless  they  do,  the  pro- 
fession of  it  by  free  countries  comes  but  to 
this  miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong  side 
may  help  the  wrong  side,  but  the  right  side 
may  not  help  the  right  side.  Intervention  to 
enforce  nonintervention  is  always  right, 
always  moral,  if  not  always  prudent. 


D  1750 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS—BACK-DOOR       DEFICIT 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

(Mr.  RAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
few  months,  many  of  us  have  gone  in 
good  faith  to  the  people  we  represent 
and  warned  them  of  impending  budget 


cuts.  We  have  tried  to  communicate  to 
the  American  public  in  a  resptHisible 
fashion  the  dangers  we  see  facing  this 
country  if  something  isn't  done  soon 
about  our  deficit  spending  habits. 

We  have  told  them  that  this  would 
be  the  year  when  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration would  begin  to  reform 
America's  spending  policies,  and  we 
have  asked  them  to  realize  that  the 
cuts  and  freezes  are  vital  for  our  coun- 
try's future  economic  security. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  finally,  the 
Congress  is  getting  the  message  that 
the  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
the  philosophy  that  it  is  all  right  for 
this  country  to  spend  more  than  its 
income! 

By  and  large,  our  people  have  re- 
stH>nded  in  the  patriotic  and  selfless 
lashion  that  we  proudly  call,  "the 
American  tradition."  They  said  they 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  smaller 
budgets  and  tighten  their  belts,  if  it 
was  in  the  national  interest,  and  if  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  was 
really  serious  In  reducing  deficit 
spending. 

For  weeks,  we  sweated  blood  over  a 
new  budget.  We  eventually  wound  up 
voting  to  cut  the  1986  deficit  by  $50 
billion  plus. 

I  opposed  that  budget  because  I 
wanted  our  cuts  to  be  deeper  and  more 
balanced  and  more  soundly  commit- 
ted; but  our  budget  does  represent  a 
first  step.  The  American  people 
watched  us  pass  this  reduced  budget 
and,  hopefully,  saw  some  signs  that  we 
were  serious  about  battling  overspend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  scandalous  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  is  Just  doing 
business  as  usual. 

Our  credibility  is  on  the  line  and  it's 
in  danger  because  of  the  bill  that  is  to 
be  brought  before  this  body  in  the 
next  few  days.  Once  again,  the  Con- 
gress is  going  to  consider  supplemental 
appropriations  for  a  few  programs 
that  have  overspent  their  budgets, 
plus  a  batch  of  new  programs  which 
have  not  been  through  the  authoriz- 
ing process. 

Some  of  these  programs  need  money 
for  emergency  situations  and  they  are 
valid  requests.  But  they  are  included 
in  a  bill  with  $171  million  for  66  water 
projects,  almost  half  of  which  this 
Congress  has  not  authorized,  addition- 
al foreign  aid  when  we  are  cutting 
back  on  programs  that  affect  our  own 
citizens,  more  money  for  the  Congress 
to  nm  its  business,  and  additional 
funds  for  the  White  House  to  take 
care  of  its  people  and  buUdings. 

There  are  educational  programs  in 
this  bill  that  are  valid.  There's  an 
abortion  clause  that  I  would  normally 
support.  There's  money  that  could  end 
up  helping  city  policemen,  and  we  all 
know  that  they  need  our  support  in 
their  frontline  battle  against  crime. 
Food  stamps  for  the  needy  are  also  in 


this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there's  nu- 
tritional help  for  children  in  it. 

But  the  good  programs  aren't  in  the 
majority.  Most  of  the  $13.49  billion  is 
slated  to  go  for  special  interest  pro- 
grams—pork-barrel projects  that 
Members  want  for  their  own  districts 
in  order  to  help  them  get  reelected. 

This  is  a  common  ploy  that  is  used 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ram  funding  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams that  aren't  worthy  through  the 
legislative  process. 

I  have  watched  Congress  use  this 
back-door  method  of  funding  since  I 
have  been  here  and  I  have  also 
watched  our  deficits  continue  to  rise. 
How  can  we  ask  the  American  people 
to  sacrifice  and  to  support  our  1986 
budget  if  we  are  going  to  put  money 
back  in  for  pet  projects  when  they 
aren't  looking. 

Tying  pork-barrel  projects  to  sotmd. 
responsible  legislation  is  a  shameful 
way  for  this  body  to  conduct  business. 
I  for  one,  am  tired  of  watching  water 
projects,  foreign  aid,  and  congressional 
expenses  get  carried  through  the  Con- 
gress on  the  backs  of  worthwhile  legis- 
lation and  I  intend  to  oppose  this  use 
of  legislative  pn^»r«g<ng  vocally  and 
vigorously,  whenever  I  see  this  body 
stoop  to  this  practice. 

If  this  measure  passes  as  it  is  now 
drafted,  then  our  actions  and  our 
speeches  for  the  last  few  months  will 
be  seen  as  nothing  more  than  rhetoric 
We  owe  more  than  that  to  the  people 
we  serve  and  as  patriotic  Americans, 
we  own  more  than  that  to  the  future 
of  this  country. 

We  face  a  deficit  crisis  and  we  are  fi- 
nally taking  a  few  stuimbllng  steps  to 
resolve  that  crisis.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  renew  their  commitment  to  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  and  to  vote  down  this 
back-door  spending.  If  a  measure  can 
pass  this  Congress  on  its  own  merit, 
then  it  should  be  law.  If  it  has  to  be 
hidden  in  a  huge  bundle  of  legislative 
bills  to  pass,  then  it  is  our  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  it  dies  in  this 
Chamber. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
only  fair  and  honest  way  to  conduct 
the  business  of  lawmaking. 


THE  NEED  FOR  FULL  FUNDING 
OF  THE  FREEE>OM  FIGHTERS 
IN  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Armkt]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARMET^.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
kind  of  nation  are  we? 

That  question  is  at  the  heart  of  the 
debate  over  the  continued  UJ5.  fund- 
ing of  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua and  was  the  final  nail  in  the  coffin 
for  freedom  fighter  funding  in  the 
99th  Congress. 
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A  core  concern  of  many  with  respect 
to  this  funding  decision  Is  Its  consist- 
ency with  traditional  American  values 
of  adherence  to  law  and  order  and  sup- 
port for  self-determination.  Several 
Members  have  even  stated  that  U^. 
aid  to  the  freedom  flitters  Is  equiva- 
lent to  "state  sponsored  terrorism" 
and  in  the  same  vein  as  the  Sandlnlsta 
support  of  leftist  guerrillas  In  El  Sal- 
vador. 

However,  these  arguments  contain 
one  fatal  flaw:  We  are  not  dealing 
with  a  legitimate  government  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Now,  of  course  legitimacy  is  in  many 
ways  a  subjective  Judgment  But  there 
are  certain  criteria  upon  which  I  think 
we  could  all  agree  whkh  must  be 
present  in  order  for  the  United  States 
to  recognise  the  legitimacy  of  a  gov- 
ernment Clearly,  even  the  most  basic 
criteria  are  not  present  in  the  present 
Sandinlsta  govemm«tt 

There  are  four  basic  treedoau  being 
repressed  In  Nicaragua  today.  First 
the  Sandinistas  have  declared  war 
up(m  organised  religion.  Like  all  Com- 
munist states.  Nlcaragu»-or  better, 
the  Communist  government  of  Nicara- 
gua-has felt  a  great  threat  frcMu  reli- 
gion. Religion  represents  a  higher 
commitment  than  "the  Revolution." 
and  thus  distracts  the  people  from  the 
political  goals  of  the  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment By  focusing  the  c<nnplete  at- 
tention of  the  people  on  the  revolu- 
tion and  Cranmunlst  Ideology  it  is  the 
goal  of  the  Communist  leadership  to 
brainwash  the  nation  into  a  false  com- 
mitment to  false  ideals.  Religion  rep- 
resents a  way  in  which  to  set  political 
Ideology  in  perQ>ectlve,  and  without  it 
political  Ideology  becomes  itself  the 
higher  law.  and  loses  all  sense  of  rela- 
tion with  reality.  In  this  way.  the 
Commimlsts  are  able  to  conceal  the  re- 
pressive nature  of  their  sjmtem  and 
package  It  as  liberation.  As  the  April 
1984  Easter  pastoral  letter  on  reconcil- 
iation states,  and  I  quote, 

ICateriaUstlc  ooooepU  of  mankind  distort 
the  penoo  and  ttmrhtnwt  at  Christ,  reduce 
man  to  merely  pfayaical  tenna  without 
taking  account  of  hJs  aplrltual  nature,  so  be 
remains  subject  to  physical  forces  called  the 
'diakictka  of  history.  And  man.  alienated 
from  Ood  and  hlmaelf ,  becomes  disoriented, 
without  moral  and  religloua  reference 
points,  without  a  higher  nature.  Insecure 
and  violent 

Aa  Cardinal  Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo 
stated  last  siunmer.  and  I  quote, 

We  want  to  state  clearly  that  this  govern- 
ment is  totalitarian.  .  .  .  We  are  deallnc 
with  a  government  that  is  an  enemy  of  the 
church. 

Second,  even  though  independent 
labor  unions  were  in  the  vanguard  in 
(^position  to  Somoca  they  have  been 
brutally  repressed  by  the  Communist 
government  As  the  former  Sandlnlsta 
Vice  Minister  of  Labor,  Edward 
Maclas.  stated  before  he  was  forced  to 
flee  Nicaragua  for  criticizing  the 
regime. 


The  NKaraguan  workers  have  been  re- 
duced to  being  objects  .  .  .  the  workers 
cannot  cBooae.  free  of  feara.  either  labor 
union,  or  their  central  labor  organisation, 
their  ide^ogical  option,  or  their  political 
party. 

The  Cpmmimist  government  allows 
only  the  state-controlled  labor  unions 
which  art  designed,  not  to  advance  the 
intereste  of  the  woriiers.  but  to  serve 
the  political  interesta  of  the  rulers.  In 
Nlcaragufk  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
labor  unions  is  to  assist  in  the  forced 
transformation  of  society  along  the 
lines  determined  by  the  Communist 
leadersh^.  These  state-run  unions 
have  fomdden  strikes,  blocked  wage 
increase^  and  has  made  a  farce  of  aU 
collective  bargaining  negotiations.  To 
complete  the  transition  to  a  totalitar- 
ian labort  system,  in  1981  the  state-run 
labor  uidons  in  Nicaragua  Joined  the 
Moscow-led  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Uhlons.  and  since  has  signed 
friendshlb  and  cooperation  agree- 
ments mth  the  Soviet  Central  CouncU 
of  Trade  tTnlons. 

Third,  ithe  Communist  government 
of  Nicarggua  has  intensified  its  cam- 
paign against  freedom  of  speech  and 
press.  Since  March  1982,  the  Commu- 
nists have  imiMMed  strict  prior  censor- 
ship over  all  of  Nicaragua's  independ- 
ent media.  Ironically,  the  principal 
target  of  this  repression  has  been  the 
newspaper.  La  Prensa,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  critics  of  the  Somoza  regime. 
In  fact,  the  assassination  of  its  editor, 
Pedro  Jjoaquin  [Hoa-keen]  Cham- 
morro,  ini  1978  sparked  the  revolution 
that  put  ihe  Sandinistas  in  power.  Be- 
cause of  ta  Prensa's  relentless  support 
of  democracy,  the  Commimista  have 
attempted  to  silence  the  newspaper. 
However,  they  are  careful  to  not  close 
the  newspaper  because  it  is  an  impor- 
tant symbol  of  the  revolution— the 
shackles  placed  upon  the  press  in 
Nlcaraguk  are  an  Important  symbol  of 
a  revolution  betrayed. 

The  fogrth  indication  of  the  illegit- 
imacy of  the  Communist  government 
of  Nicaragua  is  its  attempts  to  brain- 
wash thei  Nlcaraguan  children.  Carlos 
Tunnermium.  the  present  Ambassador 
of  Nicarakua  to  the  United  States,  has 
erected  an  educational  system  de- 
signed toi  indoctrinate  the  Nlcaraguan 
youth  inH)  a  Commimlst  mindset  As  a 
former  professor,  this  is  to  me  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  abuse  of  all  by  the 
Communist  government  because  it  wHl 
affect  twse  poor  children  long  into 
the  futufe.  For  example,  in  order  to 
introduc4  the  Nlcaraguan  children  to 
violence.  Aggression,  and  war.  Commu- 
nist math  books  and  readers  use  gre- 
nades, machine  guns,  and  tanks  as  ex- 
amples and  Illustrations.  In  grade 
schools  c  illdren  are  led  in  songs  and 
prayers  v  hlch  contain  phrases  such  as 
"We  sha  1  fight  against  the  Yankee, 
enemy  eg  humanity."  Perhaps  the 
most  dlsi  urbing  piece  of  Communist 
indoctrii^tlon  is  the  Sandlnlsta  Creed, 
which  attempts  to  lend  some  moral  le- 
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gltlmacy  to  tl  e  Sandlnlsta  cause.  I  will 
quote  a  few  selections: 

I  believe  in  $andlno.  the  Father  of  our 
people's  antl-inberialist  revolution .  .  . 

I  believe  In  parloa  Fonaeca.  hia  beloved 
Ston.  who  Inherited  hia  Ideala  and  guerrilla 
tactics,  who  was  the  Poimder  of  the  FSLN 

I  believe  in  the  doctrines  and  struggles  of 
Marx.  Engels.  jhain.  and  Che .  .  . 

I  believe  in  t^e  construction  of  a  aodallst 
liCandat  and  Leninist  society .  .  .  Amen. 

In  this  way  the  children  of  Nicara- 
gua are  indocbinated  by  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Nicaragua. 

The  represflon  evidenced  in  these 
four  areas  deiu-ly  denies  the  legitima- 
cy of  the  Coinmunlst  government  of 
Nicaragua.  Add  to  this  the  blatant  vio- 
lation by  the  j  Communist  government 
of  Nicaragua  pf  their  1979  agreement 
with  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  clearly  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua  cannot  be 
considered  legitimate.  If  we  support 
the  consolldattlon  of  an  illegitimate 
government  #e  support  the  enemies 
of  self-deterrglnation.  By  supporting 
an  illegitimate  government  we  would 
be  acting  contrary  to  traditional 
American  values  of  freedom  and  self- 
determinatloa 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is 
right  to  support  the  opposition  forces 
in  Afghanistan  because  they  are  fight- 
ing an  illegitii^te  government  I  think 
we  can  aU  agrfee  that  it  is  right  to  sup- 
port the  opposition  forces  in  Cambo- 
dia because  tney  are  fighting  an  ille- 
gitimate government  Why  is  it  not 
right  to  support  the  Nlcaraguan  free- 
d(Hn  fighters  who  are  battling  an  ille- 
gitimate goveibment? 

Assistance  t^  the  freedom  fighters  is 
consistent  witfi  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can concern  for  self-determination.  Ac- 
tions taken  ta  defend  against  forceful 
imposition  of  totalitarian  systems  are 
actions  consUtent  with  our  national 
heritage.  In  faict  not  acting  In  the  face 
of  totalitarian!  control  is  a  betrayal  of 
our  own  revolation. 

So  clearly  the  continued  funding  of 
the  freedom  fighters  is  not  only  con- 
sistent with  traditional  American 
values,  but  a  i^ecessary  response  to  to- 
talitarian opbression.  The  United 
States  should  be  proud  of  its  efforts  to 
defend  demochu^  and  self-determina- 
tion in  la  Salvador.  We  should  also  be 
proud  of  our  lonely  stand  for  freedom 
and  self-deteitnination  in  Nicaragua. 
Sandlnlsta  Communlsta  have  betrayed 
their  own  revolution.  Let  us  not  betray 
ours. 

What  kind  df  nation  are  we?  We  are 
a  nation  that  does  not  support  peace 
at  any  cost.  We  are  a  nation  that  does 
not  prop  up  illegitimate  governments. 
We  are  not  a  |  government  that  facili- 
tates the  spreid  of  Communist,  totali- 
tarian regimes.  We  are  a  nation  which 
stands  for  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-detennlnation.  That's  what 
kind  of  a  nailon  we  are.  and  that's 


why  we  must  continue  to  support  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 


D  1800 


OLYMPIC  COIN  PROGRAM  A 
SUCCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amrnifzio]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  3 
years  ago  this  House  chose  to  have  an 
Olympic  coin  program  run  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  rather  than  one  run 
by  private  marketers.  The  debate  over 
the  legislation  was  long  and  vigorous. 
Proponents  of  the  private  marketing 
approach  claimed  that  the  Treasury 
Department  did  not  have  the  experi- 
ence and  expertise  to  run  a  successful 
coin  marketing  program.  The  private 
marketer  dangled  a  $30  million  guar- 
antee as  a  carrot  to  being  awarded  the 
Ols'mpic  coin  marketing  contract.  A 
smooth  public  relations  campaign 
tried  to  orchestrate  support  for  the 
private  marketers.  Despite  all  these  ef- 
forts this  House  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected the  private  marketing  approach 
and  chose  my  proposal  for  a  Govern- 
ment-controlled and  run  program. 

The  results  of  the  Olympic  coin  pro- 
gram are  now  In  and  it  is  clear  that 
American  Olympic  athletes,  taxpayers, 
and  coin  purchasers  were  winners  as  a 
result  of  the  House  action.  The  Oov- 
enmient-controlled  coin  program 
raised  $72.3  million  to  help  stage  and 
promote  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olym- 
pics and  to  train  U.S.  Olympic  ath- 
letes. 

This  was  more  than  double  the  $30 
million  that  the  private  marketers 
were  willing  to  guarantee  and  it  pro- 
vided the  money  much  more  quickly. 
The  guarantee  was  in  effect  the  maxl- 
mmn  amount  that  would  have  been 
paid.  And  with  the  Soviet  lx>ycott  of 
the  games,  the  private  marketers 
would  have  used  an  escape  clause  in 
their  contract  to  reduce  the  guarantee. 
Furthermore,  under  the  private  mar- 
keters' proposal  the  guarantee  was  to 
be  paid  in  widely  spaced  installments. 

The  $72.3  million  for  the  Olympics 
was  raised  on  sales  of  $309  million. 
This  means  that  23  percent  of  the  net 
sales  went  to  the  Olympics.  Under  the 
private  marketing  approach,  the  ath- 
letes would  have  been  lucky  to  see  a  6- 
percent  return  on  net  sales. 

The  U.S.  taxpayer  was  a  big  winner 
under  this  program  as  well.  The  Treas- 
ury made  $125.5  million  on  the  gold 
and  silver  contained  in  the  coins  sold. 
This  is  becatjse  these  precious  metals 
were  purchased  many  years  ago  when 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver  was  low, 
and  selling  now  enabled  the  Treasury 
to  realize  a  very  significant  gain  on 
the  gold  and  silver  Olympic  coins. 

In  addition  to  the  profit  on  the  gold 
and  silver  the  Treasury  made  an  addi- 
tional profit  of  $5  million  from  the 


sales  operations  as  welL  This  is  the 
amount  Treasury  took  in  over  and 
above  all  of  its  expenses  for  this  pro- 
gram. This  shows  that  the  Treasury 
Department  can  run  such  a  program 
and  turn  a  profit  on  it  without  a  risk 
of  losing  money. 

The  total  of  $130.5  million  in  profit 
that  the  Treasury  made  from  the  gold 
and  silver  and  the  operation  of  the 
Olympic  coin  program  is  equal  to  an 
astonishing  55  percent  of  the  net  re- 
ceipts received  by  Treasury  after  pay- 
ment of  the  surcharge  to  the  Los  An- 
geles and  U.S.  Olympic  Committees. 
At  this  time  of  large  deficits,  the 
Olympic  coin  program  helped  raise  vi- 
tally needed  money  to  help  reduce  the 
deficit 

Finally,  the  purchasers  of  Olsrmpic 
coins  benefited  from  this  program  as 
well.  Not  only  were  they  able  to  share 
in  contributing  to  the  world-class 
American  victories  at  the  games,  but 
they  stand  to  be  financial  winners  as 
weU.  An  editorial  in  the  May  28,  1985, 
issue  of  Numismatic  News  points  out 
that  the  demand  for  these  coins  in  the 
secondary  maricet  is  quite  brisk.  The 
Olympic  gold  coin,  which  was  offered 
for  $352,  is  now  selling  for  as  much  as 
$445,  only  4%  months  after  sales  by 
the  Mint  ended. 

The  appreciation  in  Oljrmpic  coin 
values  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  exi>e- 
rience  of  persons  who  purchased  Rus- 
sian Olympic  coins  in  1980,  and  Cana- 
dian Olympic  coins  in  1976.  After 
those  programs  ended,  the  coins  were 
selling  for  no  more  than  the  value  of 
the  gold  and  sUver  in  them.  For  a  time 
Canadian  Olympic  coins  could  only  be 
sold  for  less  than  their  face  value. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Olympic  coin  program  was  a  success 
for  our  Olympic  athletes,  taxpayers, 
and  Federal  Government  $72  million 
went  to  the  Olympic  cause,  more  than 
$40  million  more  than  the  private  mar- 
keters would  have  provided.  The, tax- 
payer benefited  fnnn  a  $130  million 
profit  on  the  program.  Coin  purchas- 
ers profited  from  having  purchased 
coins  that  not  only  helped  American 
Olympic  athletes  but  have  held  their 
value. 

Throughout  the  Olympic  coin  de- 
bates 3  years  ago,  I  never  walvered  in 
my  belief  that  the  coin  program  must 
be  run  by  the  U.S.  Government  I  had 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  the  U.S.  Bfint. 
My  faith  and  that  of  the  thousands  of 
ordinary  Americans  who  formed  my 
"living  room  lobby,"  and  that  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  supported 
a  Government-run  Olympic  coin  pro- 
gram has  been  rewarded.  Let  the 
Olympic  coin  program  be  an  example 
for  us  to  study  when  we  consider 
whether  other  commemorative  coin 
programs  should  be  tiumed  over  to  pri- 
vate marketers.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  ENABLE  MIL- 
WAUKEE COUNTY  TO  PURSUE 
AN  IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

The  SPEAK£R  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kuczka] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
enaUe  MUwaukee  County  to  pursue 
an  important  development  project  on 
lands  conveyed  to  the  county  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Two  public  q>irited  Milwaukee  citi- 
zens. Jane  and  Lloyd  Pettlt.  have  gen- 
erously offered  to  donate  $40  miUlon 
to  construct  a  sports  and  entertain- 
ment facility  on  the  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium  grounds.  The  land 
under  consideration  for  development 
was  leased  to  Milwaukee  County  for 
recreational  and  civic  purposes  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  through  con- 
veyance legislation  passed  in  1949  and 
1955.  Both  of  these  laws.  Public  Law 
281  and  Public  Iaw  669.  contain  lan- 
guage stating  that  if  Milwaukee 
County  alienates  the  land  frcnn  its  pre- 
scribed purposes,  the  land  would 
revert  back  to  the  United  States. 
Herein  lies  the  reason  for  this  bilL 
MOwaukee  County  plans  to  sublease 
this  land  to  a  private  corporation  for 
construction  purposes  and  concern  has 
been  raised  that  this  may  be  construed 
as  "alienation."  causing  the  land  to 
revert  back  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

These  development  plans  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  people  of  Mil- 
waukee County.  The  community  has 
long  been  in  need  of  such  a  facility, 
and  this  project  will  definitely  be  of 
great  economic  value  to  the  Milwau- 
kee County  area. 

This  civic  miiuled  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Pettit's  comes  at  a  crucial 
time  for  the  Milwaukee  area.  It  has 
been  recognized  for  some  time  that  a 
new  arena  was  needed  in  MOwaukee. 
The  old  arena  is  over  30  years  old  and 
has  limited  seating  capacity.  The 
present  facility  no  longer  meets  the 
needs  of  the  area.  Studies  were  begun 
last  year  to  determine  a  possible  loca- 
tion for  a  new  arena  and  method  of  fi- 
nancing. The  gift  from  the  Pettlts 
allows  Milwaukee  County  to  reach  this 
much  needed  goaL« 


REBUTTAL  TO  "DEAR  COL- 
LEAGUE" OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
MICHAEL  BARNES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Roth]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  6  weeks 
ago  the  House  defeated  a  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  [Mr.  Weiss]  which  caUed  for 
economic     and     military     sanctions 
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against  Chile.  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
Members  of  Congress  received  a  "Dear 
CoUeague"  letter  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Barmis  of  Maryland, 
which  sought  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  the  resolution's  defeat. 

This  unusual  approach— sending  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  after  House  consid- 
eration of  legislation  strikes  me  as  par- 
ticularly peculiar  because  it  questions 
the  motives  of  a  bipartisan  plurality  of 
our  colleagues.  This  letter.  I  maintain, 
misstates  the  reasons  for  the  resolu- 
tion's defeat  and  the  meaning  of  that 
defeat.  I  have  asked  for  this  special 
order  to  clear  the  air.  I  have  by  letter 
contracted  Messers  BMuns  and  Wnss 
Monday  of  this  special  order.  Also 
today.  Wednesday,  they  were  contact- 
ed again  by  phone. 

The  UUe  of  this  letter  explains  its 
contents.  Mr.  Barhxs  states  that  "par- 
tisan politics"  caused  the  defeat  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52,  the 
Chile  resolution,  and  that  those  who 
he  alleges  engaged  in  partisan  behav- 
ior gave  what  Mr.  Bauiss  calls  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  Chiles  Pinochet.  My 
colleagues,  this  comment  is  unfair  to 
the  majority  who  voted  as  they  did 
and  impunes  our  motives. 

m.  BAUns'  ALLBOATIOira 

Let  me  begin.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
careful  refutation  of  the  principal  ar- 
guments In  Mi.  Babhxs'  "Dear  Col- 
league" which  he  asks  us  and  the 
American  people  to  accept  as  fact- 
First,  Mr.  Barhss  states  that  it  was— 
quote— "Quite  obvious  to  everyone  in 
this  House  why  that  resolution 
faUed."  He  contends  that  the  faUure 
was— again  quoting— "a  result  of  parti- 
san politics." 

My  coUeagues,  this  does  not  square 
with  the  facts.  On  April  22,  206  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  rejected  House  Con- 
current Resolution  52.  Are  there  206 
Republican  Monbers?  Of  course  not. 
Looking  at  the  vote  result.  58  Demo- 
crats Joined  148  Republicans  in  voting 
down  this  ill-advised  concurrent  reso- 
lution. It  is  worth  adding  that  five  of 
these  keen  sighted  Democrats  chair 
standing  committees  of  the  House  and 
one  of  them,  the  esteemed  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  is  the  dean  of  the 
House.  The  facts  are  clear  as  a  bell: 
The  vote  was  a  true  bipartisan  vote. 

Second,  in  his  letter  our  coUeague 
claims  a  conspiracy  by  Republicans, 
explains  the  outcome  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  52.  His  letter 
states,  again  quoting,  "immediately 
preceding  the  vote.  Republican  Mem- 
bers had  made  a  decision  to  vote  'no' 
on  all  suspensions  in  retaliation  for 
the  decision  to  seat  our  colleague  from 
Indiana.  The  resolution  on  Chile  was 
their  first  opportunity  to  make  their 
point."  I  deny  that  categorically,  and 
so  does  every  other  Republican. 

Let's  look  at  the  evidence,  which 
again  shows  how  his  accusation  does 
not  dovetail  with  the  facts. 
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The  f i^t  substantive  vote  of  the  day 
occurred'  on  House  Resolution  125, 
condemning  the  murder  of  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholson  by  a  storm-troop- 
er of  the  Soviet  empire.  This  resolu- 
tion had  !been  introduced  by  our  fresh- 
man colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
ARMrr]  and  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Hun^  Rights  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Solo- 
Moir].  The  vote  on  this  vital  resolution 
had  been  postponed  by  the  Speaker  so 
as  not  toi  muddy  the  waters  of  d6tente 
which  were  flowing  after  the  SpMik- 
er's  visit  to  the  n.SJS.R. 

When  the  resolution  came  to  a  vote, 
394  Hou4e  Members  voted  to  condemn 
Major  Hicholson's  martyrdom  while 
two  did  ^ot.  Both  Democrats,  inciden- 
tally. BBtd  Mr.  BARins'  allegation 
about  Ifepublican  conspiracy  been 
true,  it  foight  have  been  revealed  in 
the  vote  6n  House  Resolution  125. 

We  thai  moved  to  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wkiss].  It  was  defeated  in  a  thorough- 
ly bipartkan  manner  on  its  merits. 

I  might  add  that  another  important 
legislative  matter,  relating  to  visita- 
tion rights  of  grandparents  was  passed 
by  voice] vote  on  that  same  day  also 
under  sugpension  of  the  rules. 

So,  Mr.  Barnes'  second  contention 
falls  for  lack  of  evidence.  There  was  no 
Republican  conspiracy  to  vote  "No"  on 
suspensions.  AH  the  facts  indicate 
that,  that  assertion  is  false.  Mr. 
Barnes  cfm't  cite  a  single  Republican 
to  verify  his  contention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Barnes'  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter— having  dismissed  the 
defeat  of  the  Weiss  resolution  as 
merely  partisan  and  essentially  a 
victim  of  tragic  events  in  the  Eighth 
District  of  Indiana— attempts  to  ana- 
lyze the  meaning  of  the  vote.  Again. 
Mr.  Barmes;  to  be  kind;  does  not  have 
the  facts  on  his  side. 

Finally,  regarding  Mr.  Barnes' 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  he  makes  the 
illogical  leap  that  defeat  of  Mr.  Wnss' 
sanctions)  against  Chile  is,  quote,  a 
"pat  on  the  back"  for  what  the  gentle- 
man froni  Maryland  is  pleased  to  call, 
quote,  "<fhUe's  12-year  dictator"  and 
then  Mr.: Barnes  goes  on  to  state  that 
this  vote,  again  quoting,  "has  evident- 
ly proved  to  him  that  the  United 
States  reglly  isn't  paying  attention." 

Mr.  BiRNES  goes  further  in  his 
"Dear  C©Ueague"  by  trivializing  the 
role  of  Che  newest  Soviet  colony  in 
Latin  America,  Nicaragua.  In  hl« 
"Dear  CWeague"  letter,  the  genOe- 
man  froin  Maryland  s&ys  that  the 
United  States  likes  to,  quote,  "focus  on 
Nicaragua's  human  rights  accord" 
while  characterizing  Augusto  Pinochet 
as  being,  again  quoting,  "free  to  do  as 
he  likes."  One  can  only  reply;  rubbish. 

We  now  turn  to  an  exandnation  of 
pertinent  materials  selectively  ex- 
cluded by  those  attempting  to  make 
partisan  or  ideological  points  during 
and  espef ially  following  consideration 


of  House  Conknirrent  Resolution  52.  It 
is  worth  notmg  that  these  items  are 
not  in  dispute— but  were  carefully  not 
mentioned  by  the  moderate  gentleman 
from  Maryland  in  his  "Dear  Col- 
league" letterl 

Let  us  look  at  what  House  Concur- 
rent Resolutii^n  52  would  have  done: 

First,  it  called  for  the  immediate  ces- 
sation of  aU  joint  United  SUtes-Chile 
military  exeiiclses— in  particular  the 
annual  Unlta^  naval  exercises  that  our 
Navy  conducts  with  Chile.  My  col- 
league's. Chile's  coastline  covers  one- 
half  of  the  total  length  of  the  western 
coast  of  Soutb  America.  Under  former 
President  Carter  in  1980,  the  U.S. 
Navy  was  prohibited  from  engaging  in 
Unitas  exercfses  with  Chile.  As  a 
result,  the  Utoltas  naval  task  force- 
after  beginning  in  the  Caribbean, 
going  through  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
operating  of  f  the  coast  of  Peru— was 
required  to  I  completely  reverse  its 
route  in  order  to  continue  exercises  in 
the  South  Atlantic.  The  naval  forces 
could  not  travel  around  the  lower  cone 
of  the  continent  because  Chilean  ports 
were  not  available. 

The  constraints  on  the  Unitas  exer- 
cise illustrate  the  strategic  importance 
of  Chile — not  only  as  a  source  of  safe 
ports  that  can  provide  logistic  and  re- 
supply  to  the  U.S.  Navy— but  also  as  a 
country  tliat  could  influence  events  in 
the  passages  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Ocean^— through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan. 

If  the  P>an4ma  Canal  were  ever  to 
become  imavillable  as  the  result  of 
terrorism  or  other  insurgent  acts,  the 
southern  passages  would  become  the 
chokepoint  for  international  shipping 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

A  second  item  in  the  Weiss  resolu- 
tion called  for  no  military  assistance 
to  Chile  imtll  it  is  a  full-fledged  de- 
mocracy. 

It  is  worthj  noting  that  the  same 
moderate  and  balanced  gentleman 
from  New  Yotk  sponsored  on  January 
3.  1985— the  dpening  day  of  the  99th 
Congress— H.R.  477.  Mr.  Weiss  accom- 
panied introduction  with  a  statement 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks,  found 
on  page  E18  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  Pleading  for  recognition  of 
Dictator  Castro's  regime,  Mr.  Weiss 
stated— quote— "our  nonrecognition 
policy  has  done  more  harm  than  good. 
Our  economic  denial  of  Cuba  has 
really  amounted  to  self-denial,  cutting 
off  a  major  market  for  American  man- 
ufactured goods." 

Mr.  Weiss  describes  the  differences 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
first  Soviet  colony  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  consisting  of  only— and 
again  I  quote— "differing  economic 
sjrstems  and  wDrld  views,"  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  sums  up  his 
thoughts  thill  way— again  quoting— 
"but  if  one  thj  ng  is  clear  above  all  else, 
it  is  that  we  w  ill  not  be  able  to  address 
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these  questions  in  the  absence  of  real 
progress  toward  normalized  relations." 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  let's 
be  precise.  The  chief  sponsor  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  52  is  perfectly 
willing  to  place  sanctions  against  the 
people  of  Chile  while  calling  for  a 
form  of  democracy  he  fails  to  define. 
But  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
embraces  with  sensitivity  and  warmth 
the  bearded  bandit  of  Havana  via 
Moscow  and  Managua  as  someone  who 
is  now  entitled  not  only  to  respect  and 
understanding  from  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  generous  preferential  trad- 
ing arrangements  including  tariff-free 
access  to  the  U.S.  market. 

Parable  of  the  double  standard.  May 
it  be  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this 
Congress  that  we  do  have  men  and 
women  with  astute  Judgment. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  thoughtful 
report  a  delegation  presented  on  their 
return  from  a  factfinding  trip  to  Chile. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee 
stated: 

Based  on  our  findings  in  Chile,  it  is  Imper- 
ative to  initiate  more  cooperative  military 
relations  with  Chile  if  we  are  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  strategically  important  sea 
lanes  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  More  co- 
operative military  initiatives  with  Chile  wiU 
help  to  maintain  the  tenuous  balance  of 
power  in  the  region  and  contribute  to  the 
security  of  the  hemisphere— lessening 
Chile's  isolation  and  encouraging  \ts  return 
to  democracy.  Therefore,  renewed  consider- 
ation should  be  given  to  lifting  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  Chile. 

What  has  that  arms  embargo  accom- 
plished? Arms,  equipment,  and  muni- 
tions are  now  supplied  by  Prance, 
West  Germany,  and  Great  Britain— 
among  others.  All  we  did  was  to  de- 
stroy whatever  leverage  we  may  have 
had  with  Chile. 

Because  we  were  prevented  from 
selling  safety  equipment  to  Chile's  Air 
Force  at  least  two  men  have  died  need- 
lessly-perishing with  their  planes  be- 
cause we  wouldn't  supply  them  with 
ejector  seats.  Those  deatlis  and  per- 
haps others  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
unilateral  arms  embargo  against  Chile. 

Third,  the  resolution— which  was  de- 
feated by  a  coalition  of  moderates 
from  both  parties— also  called  for  the 
prohibition  of  any  economic  assistance 
to  Chile  until  is  becomes  a  "democra- 
cy" as  defined  by  the  resolution's 
author. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Chile  is  no  military  threat  to  its  neigh- 
bors, unlike  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  but 
that  standard  seems  not  to  impress 
those  who  would  forbid  economic  aid 
to  Chile. 

And  finally,  the  resolution  requires 
the  United  States  to  vote  "no"  on  all 
loan  and  grant  requests  that  Chile 
makes  before  any  international  finan- 
cial institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank  or  the  IMP.  That's  progress. 
Once  again,  the  selective  application 
of  unilateral  political  standards  in  a 
multilateral  institution. 
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Chile  has  been  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  to  stay  within 
the  IMP  targets  for  repayment  of  its 
loans.  And,  furthermore,  let's  look  at 
the  way  the  Chilean  Government 
spends  its  money.  More  than  67  per- 
cent of  the  Government  budget  goes 
for  social  spending— on  education, 
public  housing,  food  programs,  and 
the  like.  Yet  the  resolution  asked  for  a 
no  vote.  "No"  to  assisting  those  pro- 
grams either  bilaterally  or  through 
multilateral  institutions.  So  according 
to  the  resolution— the  conclusion  is: 
The  welfare  of  the  Chilean  people  be 
damned. 

My  colleagues,  partisan  politics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  this 
resolution.  We  defeated  it  fair  and 
square  on  the  merits  of  our  argu- 
ments. If  passed,  the  resolution  would 
have  sent  a  very  clear  message  to  the 
people  of  Chile:  That  the  United 
States  is  not  interested  in  being  a  con- 
structive partner  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  that  country  to  a  pluralistic, 
growth-oriented,  anti-Communist, 

free-enterprise  system. 

The  American  public  simply  is  not 
receiving  the  relevant  facts  of  what  Is 
happening  in  Congress.  Had  Mr. 
Weiss'  resolution  passed,  it  would 
have  been  front  page  news.  But  none 
of  the  papers  or  networks  chose  to 
report  its  overwhelming  defeat.  The 
defeat  was  simply  placed  on  the 
"spike." 

We  never  hear  about* 

Terrorism:  There  have  been  735  ter- 
rorist bombings  in  Chile  in  the  past 
year.  Most  of  them  occurred  in  San- 
tiago—a city  the  size  of  Washington. 
DC.  Two  bombs  every  day.  Last  year 
we  had  one  bombing  in  Washing- 
ton •  •  •  notice  the  increased  security 
here  on  Capitol  HiU  since  then.  We 
never  hear  that  most  of  the  terrorist 
activity  is  coming  from  the  far,  far 
left— although- they,  that  is,  the  far 
left  takes  credit  for  the  terrorist 
bombings. 

All  most  Chileans  want  is  an  opening 
for  a  more  participatory  system  with- 
out the  Communists  and  totalitarian 
parties. 

Freedoms  guaranteed:  We  never 
hear  about  the  1080  Chilean  constitu- 
tion, 67  percent  of  the  people  votitig  in 
that  plebiscite  with  its  guarantees  of 
the  freedoms  of  speech,  religion,  press, 
movement,  and  emigration  to  go  into 
effect  in  1989. 

The  1980  constitution:  Let's  look  at 
the  constitution  more  closely.  The  res- 
olution would  have  us  believe  that  the 
present  Chilean  Government  is  a  per- 
manent fixture  unless  the  United 
States  encourages  its  violent  over- 
throw. It  is  not.  Over  67  percent  of 
Chile's  registered  voters  approved  the 
constitution  which  plainly  outlines  the 
steps  to  be  taken  by  the  transition 
military  government  so  that  by  1989  a 
civilian  government  can  be  elected 
under  peaceful  and  democratic  auspic- 
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es.  For  example,  like  we  saw  last  year 
in  Brazil.  General  Pinochet  and  his 
cabinet  have  outlined  a  very  concrete 
program  for  putting  in  place  the  nec- 
essary laws  governing  political  partici- 
pation, organization  and  elections. 

The  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaging in  delicate  and  productive  bilat- 
eral negotiations  with  Chile  on  a  wide 
range  of  topics.  These  include  an  early 
lifting  of  the  state  of  seige,  a  lessening 
of  press  censorship,  and  Improved  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Obviously,  these  bi- 
lateral negotiations  would  have  been 
undermined  by  the  defeated  resolu- 
tion. 

That  is  why  the  radical  solution  of 
this  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  bipar- 
tisan and  moderate  plurality. 
KnauLMt 

But  my  real  concern  Is:  When  will 
this  body  learn  to  be  a  constructive 
partner  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign 
IMlicy?  Like  any  self  respecting  people 
other  coimtries  will  take  open  criti- 
cism and  threats  of  unilateral  sanc- 
tions only  so  long. 

The  United  States  is  currently  con- 
ducting productive  bilateral  negotia- 
tions whose  aim  is  to  produce  signifi- 
cant Improvement  in  the  human 
rights  condition  of  the  Chilean  people. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  desires 
a  cessation  of  press  censorship  as  weU 
as  an  early  lifting  of  the  current  state 
of  siege. 

Our  aim  is  not  to  "shoot  ourselves  in 
the  foot"  by  imposing  sanctions  on 
Chile  that  will  mostly  harm  American 
interests,  while  simultaneously  not  as- 
sisting in  improving  the  lives  of  the 
Chileans.  Former  President  Carter  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  our  coimtry 
would  no  longer  serve  as  the  world's 
policeman,  not  that  we  ever  were.  He 
did  not,  however,  propose  an  end  to 
the  American  role  as  moral  Judge  of 
various  countries  disliked  by  individ- 
uals or  selected  groups  of  Congress- 
men. 

We  have  repeatedly  been  faced  with 
a  discouraging  choice  in  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  shoot  from  the  hip 
and  undermine  delicate,  bilateral,  and 
multilateral  negotiations.  In  foreign 
affairs  tills  body  is  oftlmes  totally  irre- 
sponsible. 

After  such  meddlesome,  counterpro- 
ductive resolutions  are  offered  it  is 
simply  not  helpful  to  distort  the  rea- 
sons for  their  defeat.  This  body  for 
once  acted  responsibly  by  defeating 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52  on 
April  22.  The  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
wised  up  to  these  tactics  and  can  be 
expected  in  the  future  to  examine 
much  more  closely  the  substance  and 
likely  results  of  these  seemingly  rou- 
tine proposals. 

Speaking  as  only  one  Member,  I 
pledge  myself  to  carefully  scrutinize 
these  selective  sanction  proposals. 
When  they  run  counter  tc  substantive 
and  successful  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
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trmtlon  or  harm  Amerlcui  Interests  or 
have  the  effect  of  harming  the  very 
people  In  other  countries  we  say  we 
want  to  help.  I  will  oppose  them  and 
their  sponsors. 

We  In  Congress  must  be  conscious  of 
our  foreign  policy  goals  that  American 
policy  sails  in  meaningless  or  unpro- 
ductive circles.  I  know  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  not  everyone  agrees  with 
the  liberal  brand  of  foreign  policy,  but 
then  Congress  is  to  speak  for  all  Amer- 
ica and  not  for  a  particular  ideology.  I 
feel  strongly  that  once  Congress  has 
debated  and  voted  Members  do  not 
have  a  right  to  distort  that  record. 

a  1810 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman permitting  me  to  break  into 
his  remarks.  I  just  want  to  salute  the 
gentleman  for  his  persistence  and  his 
dedication  in  taking  the  time  to  nip  in 
the  bud  the  allegation  that  the  defeat 
of  this  iU-advised  resolution  was  any- 
thing less  than  on  the  merits. 

There  are  many  schools  of  thought 
on  foreign  policy.  There  is  the 
scorched  earth  theory  that  says  if  a 
country  does  not  measure  up  to  our 
standards  of  human  rights  and  civil 
rights  and  political  democracy  that  we 
should  ostracize  that  country.  With 
other  countries  with  far  worse  records. 
I  might  add.  somehow  a  double  stand- 
ard applies,  such  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  Roma- 
nia, and  other  countries  that  enjoy 
trade  relations  and  a  spirit  of  under- 
standing and  getting  to  know  you.  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

However,  people  are  entitled  to  their 
own  views.  But  it  is  interesting  that 
the  comparison  is  made  between  Chile 
and  Nicaragua. 

Chile  is  an  authoritarian  state.  It  is 
not  a  free  state.  General  Pinochet  has 
been  there  for  too  many  years,  in  my 
Judgment.  He  was  welcomed  when  he 
removed  or  was  the  beneficiary  of  the 
removal  of  a  Marxist  leader  down 
there,  Mr.  Allende.  who  unfortunately 
was  killed.  But.  nevertheless,  he  was 
leading  his  country  off  the  cliff  in 
terms  of  the  economy  and  in  terms  of 
political  freedom. 

But  it  is  time  to  reinstate  donocracy 
in  Chile.  And  in  criticizing  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]  there  is  no  sign  that  we 
are  advocating  a  continuance  of  a  dic- 
tatorship, and  that  is  really  what  it  is 
in  Chile.  But  there  are  other  ways  to 
do  that.  And  the  way  of  cooperation, 
the  way  of  maintaining  some  leverage 
with  that  country,  is  important. 

Chile  does  not  have  its  guns  trained 
on  anybody.  Nicaragua  does.  Nicara- 
gua is  shooting  people  in  Costa  Rica 
and  in  Honduras  and  is  exporting  sub- 


version 4nd  is  a  threat  to  the  entire 
Central  American  area. 

Chile,  unfortunately,  or  fortunately, 
confines  its  distress  and  its  threats  to 
its  own  people,  and  that  is  bad 
enough. 

But  there  are  ways  to  change  that 
and  the  way  to  change  it  is  not  to  os- 
tracize them  and  isolate  them. 

So  I  want  to  say  that  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  taking  the  time  to 
come  to  the  floor,  to  point  out  that 
the  resolution  was  without  merit,  and 
that  is  why  it  lost. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  for  his 
thought4  They  are  always  very  valid 
and  right  on  tsjrget. 

I  was  Roping  that  when  people  sent 
out  a  "Dear  Colleague"  which  I  think 
totally,  in  my  opinion,  misleads  this 
body,  tfabt  they  would  come  to  the 
floor,  ai^  I  am  awniming  they  prob- 
ably will  come  in  a  few  minutes,  to 
talk  about  the  letter. 

Mr.  HlTDE.  The  gentleman  is  not 
going  to  hold  his  breath,  is  he? 

Mr.  ROTH.  That  is  why  I  took  an 
hour.  I  'wanted  to  give  them  time. 
That  is  ^hy  I  called.  That  is  why  I 
wrote  them  a  letter  on  Monday  and 
told  them  what  we  wanted  to  do.  and  I 
caUed  them,  and  I  again  made  every 
invitation  that  is  possible  so  that  they 
could  come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  H^E.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  thf  problem  is  that  the  gentle- 
man takes  this  seriously,  and  I 
wonder,  %  Just  wonder,  and  I  hate  to 
speculate  about  people's  motives, 
whether  they  take  it  seriously,  be- 
cause if  they  did  they  would  be  here  to 
defend  their  action.  But  they  are  not. 

Mr.  MOTH.  The  gentleman  said 
something  many  moons  ago  that  is 
somethli^  that  I  have  thought  often. 
It  is  what  we  call  a  double  standard. 
The  gentleman  serves  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  I  serve  on  the 
ForeigiiAffairs  Committee. 

Last  Christmas  we  had  a  couple  of 
coUeagues  go  to  Cuba  and  they  sat  for 
hours  as  El  Supremo  was  harrangulng 
about  what  was  going  on  in  our  coun- 
try, and  they  came  back  and  said,  "If 
only  we  opened  our  arms  to  Castro 
things  would  be  different.  Why  don't 
we  do  th»t." 

Can  ydi  imagine  two  people  going  to 
Chile,  sttting  down  there  with  Pino- 
chet an|l  coming  back  and  sajring. 
"Hey,  we  were  down  in  Chile  and  I 
think  we  can  make  some  progress;  let's 
open  up  our  arms." 

Can  the  gentleman  imagine  what 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
would  say? 

Mr.  HTDE.  I  have  always  said,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that 
some  people's  Idea  of  foreign  policy  is 
like  a  hound  dog  with  an  emotional 
problem,  who  barks  at  our  friends  and 
wags  his  tail  at  our  enemies. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  prf  bably  is  a  very  concise  sum- 
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matlon  of  where  we  should  be  going 
with  these  arguments. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  reason  the 
resolution  failled  is  because  it  failed  on 
its  merits.  Tl^is  is  what  we  want  to 
remind  the  Members  of  this  bo^. 

The  Members  of  this  body  are 
astute.  If  th«y  read  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" they  will  find  that  it  is  shot 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalxz]  is 
recognized  f oi|60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  been  rather  a  busy  day  for  many 
Members  of  this  body,  particularly  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  akid  Urban  Affairs  who  at 
this  m(»nent.l  those  belonging  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Financial 
Institutions,  are  trying  to  work  out 
the  intricacies  of  a  complex  matter 
having  to  do  with  nonbanking  banks, 
institutions;  the  delineation  of  what  is 
obviously  a  new  development  in  our  fi- 
nancial institational  structure.  But  as 
important  as  those  matters  are.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  overriding  consideration 
ought  to  be  the  course  of  war  that  the 
President  is  conducting  this  country 
and  has  been  for  some  time  now  with 
no  indication  !on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  hol^  him  accountable  for 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  total  disregard 
of  the  very  laws  that  the  Congress  has 
passed,  such  as  the  War  Powers  Limi- 
tations Act.  Bkit  not  only  that.  I  think 
that  history  jwUl  show  that  some  of 
these  things  Ifhat  it  will  record  as  the 
erosion  of  American  freedom,  erosion 
of  our  institutional  bulwarks  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  respect  among  our  citi- 
zens, which  Is  the  actual  lubricant 
that  allows  this  intricate  society 
known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  function,  one  which  has  allowed 
us  since  1945  to  have  experienced 
three  basic  revolutions  with  a  mini- 
mimi  of  social  violence  or  disturbance. 
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We  did  noti  totally  escape;  we  had 
some,  but  given  the  vast  changes  that 
were  register^  in  our  country  in  these 
last  three  decfules.  I  think  that  the  re- 
siliency of  our  institutions  have  been 
clearly,  up  until  now.  revealing  the  in- 
herent stren^h  that  resides  in  this 
constitutional  framework  of  reference. 

But  at  this  time,  those  in  power, 
those  who  su|Tound  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive who,  brtEMn  in  their  exercise  of 
authority,  defiance  of  any  accotintabil- 
ity  to  the  Congress,  are  disturbing 
that  equlllbritun,  that  delicate  balance 
of  a  tripartita  form  of  government  in 
which  the  E^tecutive,  the  second  part 


of  our  Government,  section  2  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  precise,  is  no  more 
no  less  than  a  coequal  among  equals, 
independent  and  certainly  not  superi- 

."•1. 

1  he  President's  remarks  Just  a  few 
days  ago  in  which  he  expressed  his  im- 
patience and  his  contempt  for  Con- 
gress and  the  authorities  Inherent 
under  the  Constitution  and  the  Con- 
gress, clearly  revealed  what  should 
have  been  clearly  revealed  to  us  in 
1983,  in  October,  with  the  murder  of 
the  241  marines  directly  attributable 
to  the  President's  obdurate  neglect  of 
his  sense  of  reqransibility  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  In  willfully,  over  a 
course  of  14  months,  ignoring  the  con- 
sensus and  united  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  our  principal,  profes- 
sional trained  military,  who  advised 
the  President  against  that  venture,  of 
deploying  warriors,  marines,  under  the 
false  guise  of  acting  as  diplomats  or 
politicians  involving  these  men,  mili- 
tarily undefended  and  exposed  to  the 
terrible  conflict  that  for  2000  years 
has  never  been  resolved  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  callously  disregarding. 

So  for  that  reason  I  am  prompted  to 
rise  tonight  to  advise  my  coUeagues 
that  the  President  continues  on  an  ir- 
reversible course  of  war,  an  irreversi- 
ble course  for  catastrophe.  Not  only 
now  for  these  generations  of  us.  but 
for  those  that  will  follow,  a  course 
that  is  calculated  to  prescribe  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren into  an  eternal  hostility 
with  those  who  now  exceed  us  in 
number  by  almost  100  million,  and 
who  wUl  share  destiny  with  us  in  this 
part  of  the  world  we  call  the  New 
World. 

It  is  a  shameful  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent's evoking  of  an  outmoded,  bank- 
rupt policy  which,  in  1929  when  Calvin 
Coolidge  reigned  and  deckled  to  resort 
to  gunboat  diplomacy,  we  might  have 
gotten  away  with  it;  it  will  simply  not 
work  in  the  1980's  without  great  loss 
of  blood  to  our  youth,  and  our  treas- 
ury. 

At  this  time,  it  is  very  evident  to  me 
that  the  President,  with  a  contradicto- 
ry course;  one  that  I  cannot  explain 
for  the  life  of  me  how  in  a  country 
that  boasts  a  free  press,  has  not  been 
held  accountable  by  that  free  press. 
Not  only  for  contradictions,  but  for 
out-and-out  lies. 

He  is  called  the  great  communicator. 
I  say  he  is  the  great  prevaricator.  For 
example,  less  than  2,  3.  4  weeks  ago, 
he  was  saying  for  public  consumption 
and  to  some  uneasy  minds  among  us. 
that  he  would  not  deploy  American 
military,  for  example,  in  Central 
America.  The  fact  is  that  he  has  been 
conducting  the  most  massive  concen- 
tration of  military  in  the  history  of 
that  region,  since  we  have  written  his- 
tory. 

We  now  have  more  than  30,000  of 
our  military  as  we  have  had  for  2Vt 
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years,  in  the  air,  on  the  sea.  and  on 
the  land  surrounding  Nicaragua.  We 
are  occupsrlng  the  sovereign  nation  of 
Honduras,  which  If.  together  with  Its 
neighbors  are  actually  aid  junkies  of 
America. 

Poor  Honduras,  as  the  people  are 
able  to  express  themselves,  are  actual- 
ly rebelling  against  our  sustained  occu- 
pation. They  do  not  want  to  get  Into  a 
war  with  Nicaragua.  There  Is  a  long 
history  of  friction  between  those  two 
nations,  and  the  superior  wisdom  for 
example  of  General  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration in  1957,  when  a  rfmnar 
border  dispute  that  had  been  simmer- 
ing and  IntermlttenUy  flaring  up.  was 
finally  resolved  when  the  United 
States  joined  essentially  the  same 
countries  that  today  are  labeled  the 
Contadora  Group  in  settling  that  dis- 
pute. 

The  United  States  had  no  compunc- 
tion In  joining  these  countries  as  an 
equal  and  going  before  the  World 
Court  and  finding  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. But  ever  since  the  advent  of  this 
administration,  in  which  it  has  been 
obvious  to  me  that  the  President  is  an 
interventionist;  unilateral  and  militari- 
ly, and  that  this  is  something  that  I 
never  dreamed  would  have  ever  hap- 
pened in  my  lifetime,  even  though  I 
was  living  in  1929;  I  was  a  schoolchlld. 
And  later,  as  I  grew  up  and  realized 
what  the  history  of  intervention  for 
example  in  our  next  door  neighbor's 
case,  Mexico,  where  like  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua  where  we  chased  Sandlno, 
whose  name  is  not  evoked  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  which  won  power 
in  Nicaragua,  and  for  good  reason:  Be- 
cause it  sjrmbolizes  Nicaragua's  resist- 
ance to  American  invasion. 

In  Mexico  we  chased  all  over  but  we 
never  could  get.  Pancho  Villa.  "Black 
Jack"  Pershing  might  have  got  aatat 
training  for  World  War  I.  but  he  never 
succeeded  In  catching  Pancho  Villa; 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  remember 
that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  remember  that 
in  1984  it  is  another  world.  It  Is  a  new 
world.  Even  if  President  John  Kenne- 
dy, who  still  conveys  an  image  of  love 
and  affection  in  all  of  Latin  America 
were  to  be  President  today,  and  were 
he  to  try  to  inaugurate  what  was 
known  as  the  so-called  Alliance  for 
Progress,  It  would  not  take  off  today. 
It  is  another  world  from  1961.  It  is  an- 
other world  entirely. 

Our  mlsperceptlons.  particularly  on 
the  part  of  a  President  whose  piindset 
is  1929  with  respect  to  Latin  America, 
who  does  not  want  to  understand,  who 
does  not  want  to  comprehend,  who 
will  not  listen  to  a  round  of  advice 
from  all  sources,  but  is  heeding  only 
those  whose  most  vested  Interests  are 
impacted  in  Central  America  and  in 
Latin  America  generally;  such  as  the 
most  intimate,  powerful  corporate  ad- 
visers that,  in  effect,  are  controlling 
the  policies  of  this  Government. 
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Not  only  the  flnancial.  the  fiscal, 
and  the  monetary  policies  as  I  have 
brought  out  on  other  occasions,  but 
the  policies  having  to  do  with  war  and 
peace  and  our  relation  with  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south  of  us. 

A  policy  that  has  not  attained  one 
single  ally  of  any  consequence. 

D  1840 

The  only  meager  alliances,  perhaps, 
or  some  mutterings  of  support  have 
come  from  the  junkie  aid  countries 
that  we  have  drugged  with  aid  and 
who  are  so  poor  that  we  in  America 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. It  will  be  a  blot  on  our  escutch- 
eon forever.  History  will  inexorably 
marie  it  that  way. 

But  I  rise  today  because  despite  the 
President's  public  pn^^estations  in 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a  confidential 
message  to  some  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress just  lately,  a  few  days  ago.  he  ex- 
pressed the  fact  that  if  necessary,  if 
other  means  faUed,  the  United  States 
under  his  leadership  would  intervene 
militarily  in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  my  colleagues,  tomorrow  we 
may  get  into  the  discussion  having  to 
do  with  the  so-called  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  so-called  Contras. 

Who  are  the  Contras?  How  are  they 
lotted  upon?  Not  by  our  press,  not  by 
our  Government  qwkesmen  but  by 
the  outside  world,  in  Latin  America, 
for  example. 

What  does  the  press  say  in  Latin 
America?  Even  In  Honduras  1%  years 
ago  one  of  the  editorials  in  the  con- 
servative newspaper,  in  Spaniah.  ex- 
pressed the  fact,  and  they  said,  literal- 
ly quoting,  "we  have  lost  aU.  Induding 
honor,  with  the  way  their  country  had 
been  taken  over  by  us  and  occupied  by 
us." 

Now  the  headlines  wUI  be.  in  case 
the  Congress  does  not  go  along  this 
time— it  will  not  take  long;  we  will  see 
headline»-"Nlcaragua,  a  threat  to  the 
neighboring  oountnr;  we  are  obligated 
to  defending  that  country;  that  coun- 
try cannot  defend  itself  against  Nica- 
raguan  aggression.  Therefore,  we  wUl 
Intervene." 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  the  facts  are  in  that 
world  today,  in  1985.  The  facts  are 
simply  these:  No  professional  military 
will  advlscthe  President  on  a  direct  in- 
vasion by  American  forces  interven- 
tion unless  the  United  States  is  willing 
to  deploy  100.000  men  and  wlllj^  to 
undertake  the  type  of  fighting  that 
even  in  El  Salvador,  the  smallest  coun- 
try in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  after 
the  expenditure  of  almost  $3  billion, 
all  the  kind  of  help  we  could  give,  and 
the  tactics  with  the  Huey  attaA  hell- 
copters  that  at  this  very  moment  that 
I  am  speaking  are  using  the  identical 
tactics  that  we  have  inveighed  hour 
after  hour  against  Russia  using  In  Af- 
ghanistan. There  is  no  difference,  my 
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friends  and  my  colleagues,  no  differ- 
ence. It  Just  depends  on  whose  foot 
that  shoe  is  on.  that  is  all.  And  I  want 
to  say  that  we  will  not,  even  at  that, 
we  will  not  confine  the  conflict  to 
Nicaragua.  It  will  spread  a  conflagra- 
tion all  over  that  region. 

And  remember  that  if  even  in  Viet- 
nam, where  our  lines  of  communica- 
tion were  8,000  miles  away  and  we  had 
logistical  problems  but  never  had  a 
challenge  over  air  control,  there  was 
not  much  we  could  do  in  the  case  of  a 
conflict  that  represented  a  civil  war. 
religious  war,  and  an  international 
war.  And  the  reason  for  that  misstep 
was  our  equal  misperceptions  of  the 
world. 

I  say  that  we  as  a  democracy  need 
not  commit  the  follies  of  kings  and  po- 
tentates against  whom  the  struggle  for 
American  liberty  was  waged  and,  once 
having  won  by  insurrection,  by  revolu- 
tion, we  did  as  the  Founding  Fathers 
did,  and.  to  me,  I  cannot  imagine  a 
more  horrible  misuse  of  words  that 
the  President  comparing  the  rapists, 
the  plunderers,  the  pillagers  that  con- 
stitute the  so-called  Contras  as  being 
equals  or  coequals,  or  the  like,  of  our 
Founding  Fathers.  It  is  Just  s^abhor- 
rent  that  I  shudder  to  think  thkt  our 
President's  mind,  whether  he  uftered 
full  knowingly  or  merely  as,  an  factor 
repeating  a  script,  it  isilorrible  to 
think  that  this  kind  of  a  comparison 
would  be  made  at  this  time  in  which 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  there 
wiU  be  no  immediate  end  to  this  con- 
flict once  we  intervene  directly  and 
milltarUy. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of 
why  we  are  to  expect  imminent  direct 
action  on  the  iiart  of  our  country.  In 
.1981.  with  the  assumption  of  power  by 
President  Reagan  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  former  General  Haig  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Haig  announced  that  he 
was  drawing  the  line  in  El  Salvador. 
He  insisted  on  making  it  an  East- West 
conflict.  He  insisted  on  making  it  an 
ideological  war.  He  then  did  what  he 
thought  would  work  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  because  it  had  worked  in 
prior  tin>es.  We  have  followed  the  doc- 
trine of  divide  and  conquer.  We  have 
had  rivalries  between  these  republics 
to  the  south  of  us.  a  state  of  friction, 
tension,  between  Argentina.  Chile, 
Honduras  and  El  Salvador.  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua.  But  through  the  years 
the  world  has  shrunk,  and  what  might 
have  been  possible  to  have  been  done 
successfully  and  to  have  ensured  our 
hegemony  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  is  not  that  easily 
going  to  happen  in  the  1980's  and  in 
this  remaining  portion  of  the  20th 
century. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  is  a  time  in 
which  this  resiliency  in  our  system  of 
government  calls  for  the  Congress  to 
continue  to  evaluate  on  the  basis  of 
the  experiences  the  Congresses  had 
since  1945.  particularly  in  1950,  Korea, 
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the  subsequent  sequela  known  as  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  some  in  between 
things  that  have  happened  that  surely 
should  awaken  us  to  the  responsibility 
of  rising  to  the  coequality,  that  sepa- 
rateness  of  power,  that  independence 
of  this  branch  of  government,  and 
calling  forth  some  responsibility  from 
the  President  to  account  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

The  President  has  shown  a  consist- 
ent disregard  not  only  of  constitution- 
al but  statutory  limitations  and  disre- 
gard an4  disrespect  for  the  Congress. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  has  made  remarks  that 
show  great  contempt  for  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States. 

What  fe  it  we  seek  in  Nicaragua?  Ide- 
ological purity?  If  that  is  the  case, 
why  not  now  discuss  the  situation  of 
Guatemala? 

I  was  trying  to  get  some  attention  on 
Nicaragua  in  1980.  April  1.  to  be  cor- 
rect, because  that  marks  the  first  time 
in  20  years  or  more  of  service  In  the 
House  that  I  ever  addressed  the  House 
on  the  subject  matter  of  what  we  call 
Latin  Ai^erica.  Today  I  am  saying  that 
Guatemala  is  in  the  same  state,  it  is  in 
an  imminent  state  of  disarray  and  ex- 
plosion. The  situation  there  is  no  dif- 
ferent basicaUy.  But  what  is  our 
policy?  Why  not  now  see  what  we  can 
do  before  we  say  that  there  are  no  op- 
tions but  intervention,  because  the 
issue  will  be  to  prevent  a  so-called 
Communist  or  Marxist-Leninist  take- 
over. 

I  say  io  my  colleagues  you  cannot 
isolate  these  countries  anymore.  Gua- 
temala it  on  the  brink.  I  hear  nobody 
discussiilg  Guatemala.  I  have  brought 
it  up  on  a  couple  of  occasions,  pointing 
out  that  not  too  long  ago  I  visited  with 
the  bishop  of  Chiapas,  which  is  a  state 
that  borfiers  with  the  nation  of  Guate- 
mala. Who  told  me.  in  horrifying 
terms,  ol  the  30,000,  40,000  poorest  of 
the  poor  taking  refuge  across  the 
border  iti  Mexico,  even  there,  hunted 
down  by  the  soldiers  from  Guatemala, 
not  with  Communist-made  guns,  not 
Castro-Ouban  gims.  One  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  guns  used  in  Guatemala 
right  now  are  American  made.  And 
they  have  ripped  open  the  little  bellies 
of  6-moath,  7-month-old  peasant  chil- 
dren. 

D  1850 

Are  « e  so  blind  to  this  that  we 
would  I  ot  even  take  cognizance  of 
these  th  ings  that  are  happening  dally 
even  to<ay  in  El  Salvador?  We  have 
accepted  as  a  fact  what  remains  to  be 
established  as  a  fact  and  that  is  that 
General  I  Duarte  is  conducting  an  ac- 
ceptable regime.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  fe  that  if  the  American  public 
were  to  see  firsthand  some  of  the  tele- 
vised bombings  with  our  Huey  attack 
helicopters,  the  slaughter  of  peasant 
women  jand  children;  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists, 6  nionths  old,  and  7-year-old  and 
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8-year-old  giils,  very  much  like  the 
coverage  we  leceived  during  the  Viet- 
nam stniggl^,  when  we  would  see 
these  live  pictures  of  flamethrowers 
and  the  consequences  and  all. 

I  would  say  to  you,  my  colleagues, 
that  you  would  have  this  as  the  No.  1 
priority  matter  before  this  House.  You 
would  Join  me  as  one  on  a  resolution 
asking  the  President  to  come  before  us 
and  account  fpr  the  conduct  of  war. 

Last  September,  the  £>efense  De- 
partment admitted,  and  if  anybody 
wants  to  find  i  out.  Just  call  over  there, 
that  they  hid  turned  over  an  un- 
named number  of  warplanes  and  other 
excess  military  material.  Now,  we  have 
been  debating  here  what  everybody 
says  is  a  baiebones  Defense  budget. 
Where  do  we  get  these  excess  materi- 
als? And  who  (were  they  turned  over  to 
free,  gratis?  [To  the  CIA  for  use  in 
Nicaragua  and  In  Central  America. 
But  nobody  has  asked  in  this  body 
other  than  I,  Since  when  is  the  CIA  a 
paramilitary  organization?  The  char- 
ter law,  the  1^47  National  Security  Act 
that  gave  birth  to  the  CIA,  provides 
no  such  grant  of  power.  Yet,  it  has 
taken  over  the  forging  of  policy.  It  has 
conducted  constant  attempts  to  assas- 
sinate the  Nicaraguan  leaders.  It  has 
mined  the  harbors  and  bays  of  Nicara- 
gua. Those  are  acts  of  war.  Yet,  we 
hjrpocriticallsl  maintain  an  Ambassa- 
dor in  Managua. 

The  Presioent  says  It  is  an  evil 
regime,  yet  ne  has  his  Ambassador 
there  signifying  to  the  outside  world 
that  we  recognize  that  regime  as  legiti- 
mate. Now,  my  colleagues,  let  me  say, 
we,  domestically  may  accept  all  of 
that,  but  the  world  is  not.  I  think  in 
the  terms  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  we  must  at  all  times 
have  a  regard  for  the  decent  opinion 
of  mankind.  It  is  no  pleasure  of  mine 
to  report  this,  but  I  have,  any  time  I 
have  gotten  up  I  have  dociunented 
what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
at  this  point  lin  the  Record,  from  the 
New  York  Tl^es  of  today,  Wednesday, 
June  5,  1985,  for  the  reading  by  my 
colleagues  of  two  front  page  stories 
running  side  by  side.  One  is  headed, 
"Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  Op- 
tions: An  Invasion  Is  Openly  Dis- 
cussed." 

The  other  lis,  "White  House  Tells 
Nicaragua  fTo  Stop  'Aggressive' 
Moves."  Thei  at  the  end  of  that  arti- 
cle, there  is  i  statement  in  which  it  is 
brought  fortfa  that  the  President  had 
sent  this  con|idential  directive  indicat- 
ing that  if  everything  else  fails,  that 
we  will  intervene  militarily. 

Nicaragua  and  the  U.S.  OPTioifs:  Am 
IirvASios  Is  Openly  Discussed 

(The  foUowiQg  article  is  based  on  report- 
ing by  Joel  Bri^ey  and  Bill  Keller  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Brlnkley.) 

Washington,  June  4.— Reagan  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  begun  openly  discuss- 
ing a  subject   ;hey  had  previously  refused 


even  to  speculate  about:  the  possibility  that 
American  combat  forces  might  one  day  be 
sent  into  Nicaragua. 

No  one  in  Government  is  saying  that  an 
invasion  is  imminent  or  desirable.  But  in  the 
last  few  weeks,  President  Reagan.  Secretary 
of  SUte  George  P.  Shultz  and  other  senior 
officials  have  for  the  first  time  begun  warn- 
ing that  if  other  policies  faU,  the  United 
States  may  be  left  with  little  choice  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Interviews  with  almost  50  military,  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  governments  experts  in 
Washington.  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras  indicate  that  discussion 
of  the  issue  has  become  commonplace  in  of- 
ficial circles. 

The  interviews  and  other  inquiries  also 
brought  to  light  these  points: 

Although  no  one  in  Congress  has  publicly 
called  for  United  SUtes  military  Involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  the  mood  on  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  last  few  weeks  appears  to  have  shift- 
ed sharply  against  the  Sandinista  Govern- 
ment. Many  members  say  there  is  growing 
doubt  that  any  of  the  policy  options  still 
available,  including  renewed  aid  to  the  in- 
surgents, is  likely  to  bring  fundamental 
changes  in  the  Sandinistas'  behavior. 

The  Administration  has  agreed  that  a 
number  of  possible  situations  would  leave 
the  United  SUtes  little  choice  but  to  use 
military  force.  They  include  Nicaraguan  ac- 
quisition of  high-performance  fighter 
planes  and  the  granting  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  right  to  establish  a  military  base  in 
the  country. 

Both  critics  and  sympathizers  of  the  San- 
dinistas say  they  would  not  be  surprised  if 
Nicaragua  committed  an  act  that  provoked 
American  intervention. 

In  Central  America.  American  officials 
and  others  assert  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors are  growing  more  concerned  by  the  day 
about  the  Sandinistas'  policies.  In  Nicara- 
gua, an  American  official  said,  business 
groups  and  others  are  asking,  "When  are 
you  coming?" 

In  public  and  In  private,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  the  White  House  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  Mr. 
Shultz  and,  most  importantly.  President 
Reagan,  all  have  said  they  hope  the  United 
States  is  never  caUed  upon  to  send  Ameri- 
can forces  to  Nicaragua.  Still,  every  official 
interviewed  said  that  events  beyond  United 
States  control  could  change  that  almost 
overnight. 

CONGRESS  IS  OPPOSED  TO  KILITART  ROLE 

Without  support  from  Congress,  Adminis- 
tration officials  agree,  military  involvement 
in  Nicaragua  is  most  unlikely.  Today.  Con- 
gress remains  implacably  opposed. 

Many  members  reacted  with  alarm  last 
month  when  President  Reagan,  in  a  classi- 
fied report  In  Congress,  said  the  use  of 
American  military  force  In  Nicaragua  "must 
realistically  be  recognized  as  an  eventual 
option  in  their  region,  of  other  policy  alter- 
natives fall." 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  May  23,  Mr.  Shultz  warned  members 
of  Congress  that  if  they  did  not  approve  re- 
newed aid  for  the  American-backed  Nicara- 
guan rebels,  "they  are  hastening  the  day 
when  the  threat  will  grow,  and  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  agonizing  choice  about  the 
use  of  American  combat  troops." 

And  In  an  Interview  on  May  22,  Fred  C. 
Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
warned  that  if  Congress  persisted  in  what 
he  called  "a  policy  of  pinpricks."  It  raised 
the  risk  of  "some  variant  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis." 


"What  are  you  going  to  do  two  or  three 
years  from  now.  when  Nicaragua  is  fully 
armed?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  pro- 
voke another  Cuban  missile  crisis?  Are  you 
going  to  send  in  the  Marines?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment's reputation  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
soured  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

"The  Sandinistas  don't  have  any  friends 
up  here  any  more."  an  aide  to  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  said.  "The  change 
has  been  almost  palpable." 

SANSnnSTA'B  TRIP  COSTa  Hm  SUPPORT 

A  key  event  behind  the  change  was  the 
trip  to  Moscow  by  Nicaragua's  President. 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  The  announce- 
ment came  on  the  day  the  House  was  voting 
on  renewed  aid  to  the  rebels,  and  many 
members  of  Congress  said  they  were 
stunned  by  the  timing. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  the  senior 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said:  "What  he  did  was  rather  stupid, 
from  the  Sandinistas'  own  point  of  view.  It 
certainly  cost  them  support  up  here." 

The  clearest  dnnonstration  of  the 
changed  view  is  that  both  houses  are  now 
considering  renewed  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  even  though  the  House  refused  to 
approve  aid  in  any  form  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

So  far.  however.  Congress  has  shown  little 
interest  in  granting  the  type  of  aid  the  Ad- 
ministration says  is  most  needed— military 
aid.  And  Gen.  Paul  F.  Gorman  told  Con- 
gress In  February  that,  even  with  renewed 
military  aid,  the  rebels  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  change  the  Sandinista  Qoveniment 
"in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  next  most  likely  step,  several  officials 
said,  is  the  ending  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Managua 

"I  think  that  is  going  to  happen."  said 
Senator  Richard  O.  Lugar.  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "But  I  don't 
know  how  soon." 

If  relations  were  ended,  "then  we  might 
recognize  a  government  in  exUe,"  Mr.  Lugar 
said,  referring  to  an  idea  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed among  Administration  officials. 

A  senior  American  official  In  the  region 
said  "we  could  permanently  station  U.S. 
forces"  in  Honduras.  If  that  falls,  the  offi- 
cial added,  "I  guess  the  strategy  would  be  a 
policy  of  containment,"  meaning  heavily 
arming  Nicaragua's  neighbors.  But  Mr.  Ikle 
said,  "We  know  from  experience  that  that 
doesn't  work." 

THE  CHANGES  DIMAHDED  BT  THE 
ADMINISTRATION 

In  general,  the'  Reagan  Administration 
has  demanded  that  Nicaragua  demilitarize, 
cut  its  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
and  change  its  form  of  government  to  a  plu- 
ralistic democracy. 

But  many  officials  in  both  the  Nicaraguan 
and  United  States  Governments  believe  the 
prospects  are  remote  that  the  Sandinistas 
will  adopt  policy  changes  that  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  United  States. 

"They  are  hellbent  on  pursuing  their 
policy,"  Mr.  Ikle  said.  "The  idea  that  you 
can  strike  a  deal  with  them  seems  unrealis- 
tic." 

In  a  speech  in  April,  Nicaragua's  Presi- 
dent, Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  said:  "The 
United  States  still  doesn't  understand  that 
this  is  an  irreversible  revolutionary  process. 
Here,  there  can  be  no  backward  steps." 

Senator  Lugar  said  some  members  of  Con- 
gress already  believed  that  'the  time  for  re- 
demption is  past"  and  that  "a  Marxist  gov- 
ernment can"t  reform." 


In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  a  Senate 
aide  said,  if  furiher  diplomatic  sanctions  are 
tried  and  fall,  the  military  option  may  seem 
more  tempting.  "If  you  try  everything  and 
none  of  it  works,"  he  said,  "then  eventually 
you  have  everyone  nibbling  at  the  same 
bait" 

WHERE  THE  U.S.  DRAWS  THE  LINE 

Asked  under  what  circumstances  the 
United  States  might  attack  Nlcaraguji, 
American  and  Nicaraguan  officials  say  the 
line  is  most  clearly  drawn  against  the  acqui- 
sition by  Nicaragua  of  high-performance 
warplanes. 

Last  November,  American  officials  said 
that  they  suspected  Soviet-made  MIO-21  jet 
fighters  were  aboard  a  cargo  ship  bound  for 
Nicaragua  and  that  they  would  probably 
order  what  they  called  a  "surgical"  air 
strike  to  destroy  the  planes. 

If  the  planes  were  aboard  the  ship,  they 
were  never  unloaded.  But  when  asked  this 
month  If  the  Nicaraguan  Government  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  acquiring  MIG's  Cmdr. 
Julio  Ramos  Arguello.  chi^  of  intelligence 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Army,  said  simply,  "No." 

At  the  same  time,  American  officials  say 
they  have  not  dropped  the  threat  to  destroy 
any  such  planes  and  in  fact  they  have 
broadened  it  to  Include  Czech-built  L-39  Jet 
U«ining  planes  and  similar  aircraft. 

The  idea  Is  that  American  warplanes 
would  destroy  the  new  planes  and  try  not  to 
hit  anything  else.  Then  in  theory  the  attack 
would  end.  But  a  senior  Administration  offi- 
cial said:  "I've  never  been  able  to  see  how 
that  kind  of  phased  operation  stops  because 
it  seta  off  an  action-reaction.  If  we  hit  the 
airport  and  maybe  kill  80  or  iM  people,  they 
could  come  at  the  embassy." 

In  Managua,  Commander  Ramos  said,  "If 
the  airplanes  arrive,  and  If  they  bomb  us. 
obviou^  we  will  be  doing  something  about 
it." 

Another  circtmistance  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet-bloc  military  base  in 
Nicaragua. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said: 
"Access  for  Soviet  Backfire  or  Bear  bomb- 
ers, port  rights— any  kind  of  Soviet  military 
access,  even  without  the  presence  of  weap- 
ons systems.  That  would  be  a  threshold." 
Nicaraguan  and  Soviet  officials  say  they 
have  no  such  plans. 

AOMIN ISIRATION  PBARS  A  SBCOND  CUBA 

Still  another  circumstance.  Administra- 
tion officials  say.  would  be  the  consolidation 
of  Nicaragua's  Government  into  what  Ad- 
ministration officials  often  call  "a  second 
Cuba."  meaning  a  heavily  controlled.  Soviet- 
bloc  dictatorship  that  .actively  promotes 
Marxist  revolution  elsewhere. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said  of 
President  .^leagan:  "Nobody  who  listens  to 
him  is  completely  sure,  if  it  comes  u>  the 
end  of  his  term  and  Nicaragua  is  tncontest- 
ably  moving  toward  becoming  a  second 
Cuba:  WUl  Ronald  Reagan  leave  office  let- 
ting it  be  Just  that?" 

A  senior  American  diplomat  in  the  region 
said.  "Above  all,  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  con- 
summately pragmatic  man"  who  would  not 
use  force  if  the  circumstances  did  not  war- 
rant it. 

But  Mr.  Ike  said.  "Even  members  of  Con- 
gress say  they  are  not  going  to  permit  a 
second  Cuba." 

With  a  second  Cuba."  Senator  Lugar  said, 
"we  might  be  invited"  by  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors to  Invade  "as  we  were  invited  in  the 
East  Caribbean."  Before  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  In  October  1983.  the  leaders  of  sev- 
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enl  Caribbean  Uand-aattaH  fonnally  re- 
quMted  AmericMi  mflttafj  Interwntlon. 


"In  publle  and  In  private."  Senator  Nnnn 
■aid.  the  ottaer  oountriea  of  Central  America 
"vould  be  ■troady  oppoaed"  to  an  Ameri- 
can tanrailon  of  mearacua. 

But  many  Amertean  milltaty  and  diplo- 
matlc  offlelala  and  othen  in  ttw  tefkn  have 
rapoffted  a  dttferent  view  to  tlietr  wiperioci 
in  WMhivton. 

A  aenlor  «««|«'''—»-*  in  San  JOae  law  ilml 
that  "an  awful  lot  of  Ooata  Bieam"  would 
in  teet  wdeome  an  invaaian. 

A  Ooita  mean  oOldal  who  oppoaw  the 


L.  Kinc  a  retired  Army  llen- 
who  oppoata  Reagan  Admin- 
in  mearacua  and  haa  vent 
talklnc  to  nuneroua  Sandi- 
niata  (rffi^eta.  aaya  he  beiievca  "the  ehaneea 
iTv  pretts  fsood"  that  Nleangua  will  err  in  a 
manner  that  oould  lead  to  an  American  mili- 
tary remonae. 

The  vie^of  Mr.  King,  who  haa  wide  mili- 
tary and  civilian  eipwiwiee  in  I^tin  Amer- 
ica, ia  noteworthy  becanae  be  knowa  the 
HaiiilliilaiM  wdl  and  becauae  they  aay  they 
tmat  hini  After  iilmiiilm  them.  Mr.  Klnc 
aald.  he  haa  oondnded  that  "aone  of  them 
hate  ua  aa  mudi  they  afanoat  have  a  death 


probaHy  would  not  «»«*—«  It.  If  the 
United  Stetea  inradad.  he  aaid.  hia  Oovob- 
mcBt  would  iaaue  a  atatcmcBt  "aayiiw  aome- 
thinc  like  "tt  ia  unfortunate  that  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  adviaeia  were  tanrited  tai.  and  that 
the  Sandinirtaa  provoked  it.' " 

RIca'a   Pidilie  Security   Miniater. 
m  Oaranaa.  aald.  "Tbere'B  no 
way  we  can  live  with  a 
■tate  on  our  bonier  that  ia  open  to 
inc  revolntian."  But  he  ^^ti"^  to 
late  about  how  hia  eountry  would  raaet  to 


In 
CfiCQOva 

Mlcaracua  ia  "like  a 
to  cut  if  out." 

There  iaalaoalaise 
opinion  within  the 
nuOoitty  of 


An 

interviewed  domna  of  people  in  Mlearacua 
■aid:  "What  the  people  tdl  nae  ia  'wCd  pet 
out  of  your  way  and  let  you  take  care  a<  the 

The  Wneat  Problem  United  Statea  foRiea 
would  faee.  he  added,  would  be  preventim 
"aevere  retiibntioa"  aaainat  "'~*^'-*-  offl- 


called  upon  to  brief 


TUB  oMoer  haa 


hia  viewa.  indodinc  Mr.  Wetaiber«er.  Mr. 
MCFtalane  and  Ocn.  John  W.  Veaaey.  Jr.. 
the  Chainnan  of  the  Joint  CUeb  of  Staff. 

Bepreaentattve  Olenn  i^«g<*rfi.  an  Oklaho- 
ma Democrat  who  oppoaea  aome  elementa  of 
the  Reagan  AdmlniatntlaD'k  mdlcy  in  Nica- 
ragua, aald  the  otfloer  had  briefed  him  too. 
but  Mr.  BigliBh  waa  *fptteal,  So  while  in 
Managua  thla  month,  he  and  Senator  David 
L.  Boren.  another  Oklahnma  Democrat, 
interviewed  about  IS  Mcaraguan  dtiacna 
they  ehoae  at  random  on  the  atreeta. 

"They  were  pretty  atrang  on  condemna- 
tion of  the  Ooverament.''  Mr.  Bogliab  aald. 
"Vtatnally  aO  of  them  aald  they  wanted  a 
change  in  Oovcmment.  and  one  lady  mid 
flat  out.  wlthoat  being  aaked.  that  abe 
wanted  the  VJO.  to  tanrade." 

A  ipokwiiian  for  the  ««~««i«f«  Oovem- 
Boent.  Mazla  Chriatina  ArgOeUo.  said:  "They 
may  crttldae  the  Oovemment  now  becauae 
of  the  ■'^''^■"y  and  the  ahortagea"  of  food 
and  other  itema.  "But  when  there  ia  an 
emergency,  you  can  be  sure  they  wQl  take 
up 


Some  i^iiibf.ia  of  the  Sandiniata 
■hip.  he  Added,  "atanoat  want  a  oon&tnta- 
tion  wtthi  ua."  "The  hotheadi  aay.  Teah. 
bring  the)  giiugua  in  here'  Juat  ao  they  can 
km  a  few  of  them." 

"I  maka  no  caae  for  the  Hanrtlniarai.''  Mr. 

King  aald,  "lliey  are  real  btundereta." 

An  Amclean  ottldal  with  wide  eaperlenoe 

it  waa  "martydom."  not 

that  might  eauae  the  Sandinia- 

the  Ihilted  Statea  to  invade, 
it  ia  their  aenae  that  the  revolu- 
down  anyway,  and  maybe  it 
aueh  a  bad  tUng  if  they  could 
iBvaaiaD  "and  be  a  legend." 

Sandiniata  offldala  aay  all 

la  nonaenae.  Commander 

othera  aald  the  Mlcaraguan  Oov- 

intereated  in  negotiatlan  with 

the  Umt^  Statea.  not  mHitaiy  oonfronta- 

tlOB.  I 

Wam  mma  Tkua  Kicmjuoda  To  Stop 
"ftiiiBii»iii"  Movaa— Crbb  Paan.  to 
Nnona^w— Raraaucui  Tir«iwii  Ejjaaaa 
OriiMi^  AaooT  Raaawao  Errona  roa 

{(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 
WaaaiiiiiTua.  June  4.— The  White  Houae 
mcaragua  today  for  what  it 
called  "Increaaed  aggreaaive  behavior" 
agalnat  iieiahlMHing  Honduraa  and  Coata 
Riea. 

"The  n.S.  strongly  oondemiM  these  ao- 
tlona  and  calls  upon  the  Oovemment  of 
halt  immediately  any  further 
military  ^perattona  agalnat  ite  neigHbon." 
Speakea.    the    White    Houae 


wnx.  THE  tncMMtauAMn  pbovokb  am  attagx? 

It  ia  diftleult  to  find  anyone,  f rloid  or  foe 
of  the  Mcaraguan  Oovemment.  who  Is  con- 
fident the  Sandiniatas  win  not  make  a  mls- 
caleulatian  that  could  lead  to  a  military  con- 
frontatkm  with  the  United  Statea. 

Sandiniata  offhials  have  aald  they  are 
being  careful  not  to  give  the  United  States  a 
pretext  to  attack. 


rtiM  ai  I  a 
at  aigna  of  tn- 
Ive  behavior  by  the  Oovem- 
agalnat  ite  neighbors." 

AIBPaCXAOB 

The  Ufntly  worded  atatement  came  aa 
CoogrcH  tirepared  to  crmaldw  a  new  pack- 
age of  noamiUtary  aid  to  the  rebda  figtitifiy 
the  Nlcamguan  Oovemment  White  Houae 
offldala  ^ad  RepubUean  leaden  expieaaed 
optlmismithat  the  Houae  and  Senate  would 
endorse  Md  parfcagra  for  the  rebda. 

"We  1^  win  in  the  Senate,"  aald  the 
Senate  ttepuUican  leader.  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas,  gfter  a  White  Houae  meeting  with 
Preeidenti  RaagaiL  The  House  Republican 
leadn,  Robert  H.  Mkdid  of  Illlnoia.  said.  "I 
think  welhave  the  votes  now  to  get  a  win- 
ntaig  oomMnatlon." 

The  Houae  rejected  a  proposal  for  $14  mO- 
Uon  In  nanmiUtary  aid  to  the  rebels  In  AprlL 
But  Mr.  Michel  said  today  that  a  visit  to 
Moscow  by  the  Nicaraguan  President, 
Danid  Ovtega  Saavedra,  Just  after  the  vote, 
"changed  a  great  number  of  votes  on  the 
Houae  siife." 

'.  HKT  WAST  TO  OOMK  ABOAaS 

"I  thing  they're  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
icind  of  bodUon  now  and  want  to  come 


aboard."  Mr. 
'And 


June  5, 1985 


June  5,  1985 


1  Oehd  aald  of  hia  Houae  col- 
weYe  going  to  do  the  very 


Then  the  last  ia  another  separmte 
little  article.  This  one  is  heiuled.  "De- 
mmtarfaed  Zfne  Sought."  and  it  has  a 
dafrfUne  Managua.  Reut««  di^iatch. 
June  4:  I 

DBOUkABBD  Zona  SOUOBT 

Mamacua.  NKAaAOUA.  June  4— Klearagua 
today  propoat<|  the  creatkm  of  a  demUlta- 
ito  border  with  Coato  lUca 
after  two  bordi^  daahea  in  a  week. 

The  aone  wo^d  be  ftabUBhwl  with  the 
aid  of  the  Coo^adoca  group,  whldi  is  ; 
ingareglani 
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But  which  ye  have  delibentely  at- 
tempted to  suborn  all  akng.  to  dis- 
rupt. wtoaX  they  can  now  the  Oonta- 
dora  imweas.] 

I  say  that  this  is  not  fair  to  the 
United  Stat^  Demite  all  of  this, 
there  is  a  tisidual  and  an  inherent 
liking  and  rcmect  fw  America  and 
Americans  aaaoog  the  general  popu- 
lace even  denite  all  of  this.  But  if  we 
fan  to  graapj  the  opportunity  to  de- 
serve that  UQd  of  moral  faith  by  using 
not  our  miglit.  but  our  moral  swasive 
powrar.  wUchlstm  remains  intact,  I  be- 
lieve, for  thi^  tragic  record  of  the  last 
4  years.  ' 

Frmn  the  beginning,  if  it  is  a  policy 
at  all.  it  ha^  been  a  bankrupt  one. 
General  Half  said  we  draw  the  line. 
Uien.  as  devdopments  succeeded,  coat 
upm  the  otaer.  Nicaragua  became  a 
problem  to  the  administration.  Gener- 
al Haig  then  procured  certain  military 
fnnn  Agrentpia.  He  persuaded  the 
then  gena«l4  in  charge  of  Argentina, 
some  of  the  grossest  violators  of 
human  rigtatri  in  the  history  of  hunum 


There  wasjno  question  that  under 
those  drcunistances  the  Argentinan 
leaders  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  UniliBd  States  would  side  with 
them  when  they  wait  in  and  tried  by 
force  to  take  over  the  ICalvinas  or  the 
Falkland  Tslanrts  But  of  course  we 
were  honorbound  to  side  with  our  ally. 
Great  Brltaii^  With  that,  they  puUed 
their  tnx^is  out  of  Honduras. 

Mr.  Haig  thought,  well,  we  can  use 
somebody  else's  troops  in  order  to  de- 
stabilixe  the!  Sandinistas  and  they 
were  the  flrgt  troops  we  introduced 


Into  Hon( 
er  the  H( 
gentinans 
we  cared 
have  a  base 
whom  they 


We  did  not  care  wheth- 
people  wanted  Ar- 
or  not  any  more  than 
ther  they  wanted  us  to 
train  Salvadorans  with 
,ve  been  in  conflict  for 
years.  We  finlOly  stopped  that  training 
when  the  Bondurans  insisted  that 
they  could  no  longer  tolerate  that. 

Just  like  jvst  a  week  ago  the  Hon- 
durans  ordened  the  so-called  Contras 
to  leave  the  front  zones  that  are 
aUgned  withj  the  Nicaraguan  border, 
because  they  knew  that  contrary  to 
what  our  President  is  saying,  we  are 
the  ones  that  are  provoldng  the  war 
and  the  fighting.  We  are  the  ones  that 
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are  seeking  the  pretext  to  invade  Nica- 
ragua. I  say  it  is  cominr.  the  headlines 
will  enable  it. 

Why.  just  last  November  I  predicted 
a  few  days  before  the  election,  back 
home;  not  here;  back  home.  What  I 
say  here  is  no  different  from  what  I 
say  in  my  district.  I  said  in  my  district. 
"You  wait;  there  will  be  headlines: 
'Migs  in  Nicaragua.'  and  you  will  hear 
the  hue  and  cry  that  this  will  be  the 
justification  for  our  going  in  directly." 

S\ire  enough,  it  happened  just  24 
hours  after  the  election.  It  hit  head- 
lines about  some  48  hours  after  the 
election. 

a  1900 

What  happened  after  that?  The 
President  had  to  ccnne  out  and  clarify 
that  there  were  no  Migs  at  all  that 
were  suspected  as  cargo  in  a  ship  due 
to  arrive  in  Nicaragua.  They  were 
something  else. 

But  it  does  not  take  much  more  than 
that,  and  in  this  case,  tragically,  the 
Nicaraguans  will  tire  of  having  our 
Honduran  or  any  other  country 
equipped  patrol  boats  sink  their  patrol 
boats  in  their  waters,  not  in  interna- 
tional waters.  They  will  get  tired  of  it 
and  they  will  rise  to  defend,  and  at 
that  point  we  will  say  that  our  ally. 
Hounduras  or  Coeta  Rica  has  been  at- 
tacked and  that  we  must  intervene. 

The  headlines  will  be  there,  and  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  Pretident  has  to 
do  is  ask  Congress  to  back  him  up  in 
that  hour  of  crisis,  very  much  like  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin.  I  was  here  at  the  time 
and  I  know  what  happmed  then  and  I 
know  how  difficult  it  was.  once  that 
crisis  hit  that  proportion,  to  have  any 
kind  of  diwpaBBionate.  calm,  reascmed 
consideration  of  anything.  I  guess  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  under 
those  circumstances,  just  like  it  wiU  be 
too  much  to  expect.  We  have  already 
had  a  couple  of  Senators  say,  "Well,  if 
any  Migs  ever  happen  to  be  found  in 
Nicaragua,  that  will  be  grounds  for  me 
to  say  that  I  will  vote  for  us  to  go  in." 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  I  am 
saying  that  it  will  be  the  most  tragic 
thing.  It  will  be  an  egregious  error,  a 
terrible  mistake,  not  only  in  judgment 
but  in  a  betrayal  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples that  have  given  America  the  real 
power,  the  real  power  of  leadership. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that 
would  ever  be  necessary.  In  the  second 
place,  as  I  have  been  advocating  since 
April  I.  1980.  if  I  have  ever  taken  this 
floor  to  criticize,  I  have  also  taken  the 
time  to  offer  suggestions,  what  I  hope 
would  be  constructive  suggestions,  and 
Just  as  I  offered  President  Carter  on 
April  1.  1980.  and  as  I  have  done  con- 
tinually since  then  with  his  successor. 
President  Reagan,  and  that  is  to  use 
that  last  glimmer  of  persuasive  moral 
power  or  leverage  of  leadership  in  a 
collective  fashion  in  this  new  world. 

I  think  the  responsible  leaders  of 
these  nations,  if  no  all  certainly  the 


majority  would.  Join  the  United 
States,  accept  U.S.  leadership,  provid- 
ed that  leadership  is  one  of  creative, 
constructive  partnoahip.  and  one  that 
offers  that  greatest  source  of  power  of 
all,  which  is  moral  right  power. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AFPROPRIA- 

TIONB       IS       BUDGET-BUSTING 
SPENDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  Peiuisylvania  [Mr. 
Walkbb]  is  recogpiiifd  tot  50  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
just  going  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes 
here  to  review  briefly  an  issue  that  I 
have  raised  the  last  couple  of  days  and 
to  tell  the  House  medsely  where  we 
stand  on  this  matter  of  the  supple- 
moital  vnnopriatkm  which  is  to  come 
before  us  in  the  near  future. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  supplemental 
appropriation  is  a  problem  becauae  it 
is  add-on  spoiding.  It  is  $13%  bOliim 
of  add-on  spending.  This  is  spending 
over  and  above  what  we  had  approprl- 
ated  in  the  regular  :v>propriati<ni8 
process  last  year. 

It  is  almost  by  definitim  a  budget- 
busting  kind  of  ^lending.  In  fact,  we 
now  know  it  can  be  defined  as  budget- 
busting  legislation  because  the  rule 
has  now  come  down  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  we  will  consider  to- 
morrow, and  the  first  provision  of  the 
rule  that  we  wiD  consider  tomorrow 
waives  the  Budget  Act  for  this  entire 
bilL  Here  it  is.  It  is  $13  Vi  billion  worth 
of  qjending.  and  what  we  are  saying  in 
the  case  of  all  of  the  vending  that  is 
in  this  biU  is  that  the  Budget  Act  does 
not  matter,  can  the  Budget  Act;  it  does 
not  apply  when  it  cmnes  to  this  bill, 
$13%  billion  of  spending.  Forget  what 
we  passed  in  the  budget  when  we 
passed  it  last  year. 

That  is  the  reason,  my  colleagues, 
we  have  overspent  our  own  budgets  in 
this  body  over  the  last  5  years  by  $157 
bniion.  We  have  exceeded  our  own 
budget  requests  by  $157  billion.  That 
is  where  deficits  come  from.  All  of 
these  folks  who  come  to  the  floor  and 
talk  big  talk  about  deficits  and  want  to 
be  very,  very  dear  about  the  fact  that 
they  are  against  deficits,  they  are 
spending  your  money  to  the  tune  of 
$157  billion  in  5  years  over  what  they, 
themselves,  put  in  a  budget,  and  those 
budgets  were  badly  out  of  balance 
when  we  passed  them. 

How  does  it  happen?  It  happens  in 
supplemental  vpropriatlons  bills  like 
the  one  we  wiU  have  before  us  begin- 
ning tomorrow  to  increase  spending  by 
$13%  billion  and  waive  the  Budget  Act 
while  we  are  doing  it. 

We  not  only  waive  the  Budget  Act. 
The  rule  we  will  have  before  us  tomor- 
row literally  waives  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  basic  Rules  of  the  House  in 
regard  to  our  spending  practices 
around  here.  They  waive  the  Rules  of 


the  House  on  84  of  the  101  pages  of 
this  UlL  Get  that.  There  are  lOI  pages 
in  this  bill,  and  84  of  them  violate  the 
rules  in  such  a  way  that  the  rale  we 
will  have  on  the  fioor  waives  the  Rules 
of  the  House  so  that  we  can  iimridfr 
this  bin. 

Now.  when  8  out*  of  10  pages  of  a  biU 
violate  theRules  of  the  Houae,  I  think 
we  have  a  ita^lem.  But  when  you  go 
down  through  and  read  this  nile.  the 
whole  front  page  of  this  consists  of 
budget  waivers  or  one  kind  or  anotho'. 
or  appropriations  riders  or  authorisa- 
tion riders  or  something  that  fits  into 
the  ccHitext  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
that  try  to  prevent  us  from  pending 
money.  What  we  do  is  just  go  through 
here  on  page  after  page  and  line  after 
line  waiving  the  Rules  of  the  House  so 
that  we  can  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
mmey. 

Let  me  demonstrate  to  you  bow  bad 
it  is.  I  went  through,  and  just  on  the 
first  30  pages  of  the  UU  I  went 
through  and  nnA^Mwi^  page  afto- 
page  where  I  have  it  underlined  here 
and  page  after  page  are  the  sections  of 
this  bfU  that  are  waived.  Whole  pages 
are  waived  in  this  bilL  On  page  after 
page  after  page  after  page  after  page 
we  simply  say,  "Forget  the  rules, 
forget  what  we  adopted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  Go  ahead  and  t^euA 
the  money." 

That  is  how  we  omie  up  with  $157 
binian  over  our  own  budgets.  That  is 
how  deficits  are  created.  We  get  many 
arguments  in  this  Congress  about  the 
fact  that  somehow  it  is  everybody 
else's  fault  but  ours  when  it  comes  to 
these  big  deficits  in  the  spendtaig. 
Stnnehow  it  is  the  President's  tax  pro- 
gram, it  is  defense  «p»»"«"g.  it  is  aU  of 
these  things  that  are  out  of  our  con- 
trol; we  cannot  help  it  because  the 
deficits  are  just  aonething  we  cannot 
seem  to  handle.  But  do  not  blame  us. 
Do  not  blame  your  friendly  Congress- 
man, becauae  after  all.  be  cannot  be  a 
part  of  the  problem.  Well,  I  am  telling 
you  he  is  a  part  of  the  problem  if  he 
votes  for  this  biU  tomorrow,  and  if  he 
votes  for  the  rule  that  makes  this  bill 
in  order,  it  aeons  to  me  he  is  a  part  of 
the  problon,  too.  because  the  rule 
that  makes  this  bUl  in  order  is  what  is 
going  to  allow  that  $13%  billion  to 
come  out  here  in  violation  of  nearly 
every  major  rule  that  we  have  that 
tries  to  prevent  us  from  spending  irre- 
sponsibly. 

What  this  rule  will  say  tomorrow  is: 
Spend  irreqmnsibly:  spend  in  violation 
of  the  rules;  spend  in  violation  of  the 
law,  because  the  Budget  Act  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  have  before  us,  and  we  will  add  on 
13%  billion  dollars'  worth  of  spending 
if  that  bill  passes  and  if  that  rule 
passes.  The  American  people  can  begin 
to  key  in  on  just  exactly  what  is  wrong 
with   this   place   when   it   comes   to 
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spending.  You  will  have  a  couple  of 
votes  in  the  next  2  days  to  look  at. 


D  1910 

NOTES  ON  A  TRIP  TO  EL 
SALVAIX>R  AND  NICARAGUA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swindaix] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Vtt.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  some  of  the  facts  that  I 
gathered  on  a  recent  weekend  trip  to 
Central  America. 

Specifically,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bill 
COBBT,  and  I  left  shortly  after  the 
House  recessed  last  Thursday  for  Cen- 
tral America,  spending  2  days  in  El 
Salvador  and  1  day  in  Nicaragua.  The 
purpose  of  our  trip  was  obviously  not 
to  undertake  to  look  at  both  countries 
in  an  exhaustive  fashion  inasmuch  as 
3  days  would  ill  afford  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, but.  rather,  to  talk  with  indi- 
viduals firsthand  in  both  of  those 
countries  in  an  attempt  to  somehow 
read  more  into  the  situation  than  one 
can  read  by  simply  reading  briefs  and 
documents  and  reading  transcripts  of 
the  various  hearings  that  have  been 
held  and  arguments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  can  state  that,  after  spending  that 
weekend.  I  feel  that  both  my  colleague 
and  I  came  back  with  a  much  better 
feel  for  the  people  and.  quite  frankly, 
a  thirst  for  finding  out  more  about  the 
situation  in  both  of  those  countries. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
share  with  the  Members  a  simunary  of 
what  we  did  do  while  we  were  there. 

When  we  first  arrived  on  Friday,  we 
talked  first  with  the  Air  Force  officials 
there  at  the  San  Salvadoran  airport. 
We  viewed  firsthand  their  military 
equipment.  I  was  frankly  impressed  by 
the  industry  of  the  individuals  that 
were  a  part  of  that  air  force,  inasmuch 
as  they  hardly  had  sophisticated 
equipment,  as  I  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve, but,  rather,  they  had  what  I 
would  call  almost  antiquated  equip- 
ment, but  they  had  simply  worked  on 
it  to  the  point  that  it  was  usable.  For 
example,  there  were  two  AC-47's  that 
were  no  more  than  C-47's  that  had 
had  mounted  within  their  interiors 
two  .50-caliber  machineguns.  Those 
were,  from  what  I  understand,  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  turning  the  tide 
with  respect  to  the  guerrilla  activity  in 
El  Salvador. 

We  left  from  there  and  met  briefly 
with  the  auxiliary  bishop.  Rosa 
Chavez,  and  my  impression  from  meet- 
ing with  the  auxiliary  archbishop  was 
that  while  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with 
the  state  of  affairs  intEl  Salvador,  he 
certainly  felt  that  he  had  seen  a  tre- 
mendous improvement  in  a  number  of 
areas,  including  the  economic  stability, 
including  a  diminution  of  the  human 


rights  triolations,  and,  probably  more 
importantly  than  any  other,  from  his 
perspective,  he  was  beginning  to  see 
hope  for  the  Salvadorian  people. 

When  it  came  to  the  issue  of  the 
guerrillas  there,  he  said  that  the  guer- 
rillas, by  having  now  moved  into  that 
mode  4f  terrorism  that  probably  is 
most  characteristic  of  what  we  have 
seen  in  Lebanon,  in  Beirut,  had  lost 
what  iKtle  popular  support  they  had 
previoiiily  enjoyed.  He  said  they  had 
also  dotie  a  number  of  things  in  the 
last  several  weeks,  including  the  kid- 
naping j  of  a  number  of  the  local 
mayoral  of  the  various  townships  that 
had  not  set  well  with  the  people,  and 
in  his  (i>inion  all  of  these  were  acts  of 
f rustrallon  by  the  Salvaulorian  guerril- 
las, frustration  that  they  simply  were 
not  abfe  to  capture  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  individuals  who  were  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  new  Presi- 
dent, ijuarte,  who  was  elected  earlier. 

The  9ext  person  with  whom  we  met 
was  th^  Director  of  the  Human  Rights 
Commitsion,  Benjamin  Cestonl.  I  was 
impressed  with  this  particular  individ- 
ual because  he  was  very  professional 
in  not  Only  the  demeanor  with  which 
he  ad(k%ssed  us  but  also  in  his  re- 
sponse to  various  questions.  It  seems 
that  h0  had  been  newly  appointed  to 
head  4  Human  Rights  Commission, 
and  diking  the  course  of  my  dialog 
with  him  I  asked  him  a  number  of 
questioAis,  including  documentation 
with  a  respect  to  complaints  on 
humanlrights  violations,  the  status  of 
prosecutions,  and  the  status  of  any 
convictions,  if  any.  As  I  mentioned,  I 
was  impressed  with  this  individual  be- 
cause df  the  professionalism  that  he 
showedt  but  I  was  equally  impressed 
by  his  Candor,  because  throughout  the 
dialog  It  was  very  obvious  that  he  was 
portrajfing  to  me  a  commission  that 
was  stfuggling  in  the  sense  that  all 
was  ndt  rosy  and  certainly  all  the 
probleips  had  not  been  solved,  but  he 
was  ceEtainly  well  on  his  way  to  estab- 
lishing a  separate  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission that  would  look  into  some  of 
the  hqman  rights  violations  of  the 
past  aftd  certainly  any  which  might 
occur  in  the  future. 

We  l^ft  from  there  and  met  with  a 
number  of  local  business  leaders  and 
profesaonals,  as  well  as  labor  union 
leaders,  and  again  we  carried  on  a  very 
uninhibited  dialog. 

We  also  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
with  two  totally  different  groups.  One 
was  a  croup  that  was  a  displaced  per- 
sons (^mp,  a  camp  that  was  in  the 
heart  bf  San  Salvador,  with  about 
1,500  people  living  in  what  was  prob- 
ably le^  than  a  30-acre  tract  of  small 
huts  tnat  had  been  hurriedly  built  by 
those  individuals.  As  I  talked  random- 
ly with  the  individuals  that  were  living 
in  those  small  huts,  the  question  that 
my  col  eague  and  I  continuously  asked 
was:  "  Vhat  would  you  have  us  do  in 


the  U.S.  Coi^gress,  if  anything,  to  help 
you.  the  Salvadorian  people?" 

And  the  answer  that  I  heard  was  one 
that  impressed  me.  because  the  answer 
was:  "Help  us  get  Jobs." 

I  say  that  because  the  people  that 
were  gathered  there  wanted  desperate- 
ly to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot 
strings,  and  ,all  they  wanted  was  some 
type  of  helping  hand  to  let  them  help 
their  own  families. 

As  I  explofe«d  further.  I  found  hope 
in  the  people  that  I  spoke  with.  Quite 
frankly,  I  ifould  not  have  been  sur- 
prised if  thf  y  had  told  me  that  they 
were  in  a  stiite  of  great  despair,  with- 
out hope.  t>ut.  contradictorily,  they 
were  actually  people  that  saw  a  great 
deal  of  hopeTin  their  situation,  because 
for  the  f irstj  time  they  were  beginning 
to  see  their  own  government  moving 
positively  in  the  direction  of  improv- 
ing what  had  admittedly  been  an  un- 
stable econotny. 

After  leaifing  that  area,  we  drove 
across  the  dDuntryside  about  40  miles 
outside  of  S^n  Salvador  and  met  with 
an  individual  named  Padre  Flavian, 
who  was  ai)  individual  that  I  found 
most  intereiting.  because  he  seemed 
somehow,  in  the  thick  of  things,  isolat- 
ed from  what  was  going  on,  and  his 
focus  was  riarrowly  on  the  plight  of 
the  people  with  whom  he  ministered 
daily.  This  Individual,  in  the  heart  of 
El  Salvador,  had  already  established 
an  orphanage  and  had  already  com- 
pleted the  final  touches  on  a  new  hos- 
pital that  would  basically  take  care  of 
a  number  of  elderly  in  the  region,  and 
he  had  done  all  this  with  private  fund- 
ing, much  of  the  funding  from  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  United  States 
where  he  returned  from  time  to  time 
to  Boston.    I 

Mr.  COBCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBBY.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  special  order  time,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
being  able  to  accompany  him  to  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 

I  would  like  to  go  over,  too,  some  of 
my  impressions  of  our  trip  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Like  the  gentleman  said,  this  was 
a  factfinding  trip.  It  was  a  quick  trip. 
Our  time  w^  limited.  But  it  is  some- 
believe  that  everybody  in 
this  body  should  do,  because  the  im- 
pressions w>  can  have  through  other 
people,  whether  they  be  in  this  body 
Government,  or  through 
that  go  down  there,  are 
not  totally  iccurate.  We  have  to  see  it 
with  our  ow  n  eyes. 


This  is  o|ie 
issues  that 
believe  it  is 
of  this  bod] 
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of  the  most  important 

3ur  country  is  facing,  so  I 

imperative  that  Members 

our  colleagues,  find  time 


to  go  down  to  Central  America,  carve 
out  the  time  in  their  schedule;  but  not 
only  was  it  factfinding,  it  also  was  a  li- 
aison mission  to  help  facilitate  the  re- 
ception and  distribution  of  some  6  tons 
of  medicine  and  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  to  El  Salvador  through 
Father  Flavian  Mucci  that  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  earlier. 

These  supplies  are  being  provided  by 
the  World  Medical  Relief  in  Detroit 
and  the  National  Defense  Council  that 
funded  the  trip  is  going  to  make  sure 
that  those  supplies  and  medicines  are 
delivered  down  there. 

Now.  that  is  the  kind  of  private 
effort  that  we  need  to  get  behind  and 
support  in  this  country,  because  as  the 
gentleman  has  expressed,  the  econom- 
ic situation  is  desperate  in  that  coun- 
try. They  need  our  help,  both  public 
and  private  support;  but  as  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed,  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  hope  there,  tremendous  energy, 
even  among  the  people  in  this  dire  cir- 
cumstance of  the  displaced  persons 
camp. 

As  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
also,  the  country  is  being  stabilized 
militarily,  as  noted  by  the  shift  to 
lower  intensity  warfare  where  they 
have  these  terrorists  acts  going  on, 
committed  by  the  guerrilla  forces. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  back,  one  point  I  wanted  to 
comment  on  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary activity  in  El  Salvador  was  the 
fact  that  bif  law  we  are  restricted  to  no 
more  than  a5  military  advisers.  I  think 
that  that  wks,  quite  frankly,  a  stroke 
of  genius,  inksmuch  as  the  net  result 
has  been  that^ur  advisers  are  having 
to  work  closely  with  the  Salvador 
Army.  Air  ForceSand  Navy  officials,  to 
teach  them  the  necessary  skills  to 
become  a  more  professional  army,  air 
force,  and  navy,  and  certainly  profes- 
sionalism and  discipline  is  in  large  part 
responsible  for  the  dramatic  decline  in 
human  rights  violations  that  we  have 
seen  in  El  Salvador  and  that  were  con- 
firmed by  the  various  individuals  with 
whom  I  spoke. 

One  other  point  that  impressed  me 
was  the  concept  that  they  are  now 
working  on,  that  they  will  basically  go 
into  the  various  hamlets  and  villages 
and  train  the  citizens  of  those  villages 
and  hamlets  in  civil  defense;  the  idea 
being  that  if  each  of  the  individual  vil- 
lages is  capable  of  defending  them- 
selves from  attack  from  guerrillas  or 
what  have  you,  that  you  will  not  have 
this  centralized  army  that  might  well 
at  some  point  under  the  wrong  leader- 
ship turn  on  the  people,  that  quite 
frankly  right  now  have  no  way  of  de- 
fending themselves  against  such  a 
force.  This  would,  in  essence,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  decentralize  the  military, 
would  achieve  the  objective  at  least  in 
large  part  of  stabilizing  the  military 
situation,  the  guerrilla  attacks  that 
are  trying  to  destabilize  the  economy 
through  terrorist  strategies  and  in  so 
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doing  it  will  take  away,  hopefully, 
some  of  the  concerns  that  we  have 
about  capitalists  who  have  moyed~Dut 
of  the  region,  many  of  them  into 
Miami  and  safer  ports,  for  fear  of  the 
military  and  economic  instability. 

Incidentally.  I  have  gathered  from 
talking  to  a  number  of  people  that  we 
are  now  beginning  to  see  a  return  of 
some  of  the  investment,  which  clearly 
will  bring  some  of  the  types  of  jobs  we 
have  talked  about  being  necessary  to 
help  the  basic  person  that  the  gentle- 
man and  I  talked  to  in  the  displaced 
persons  camp,  for  example. 

Would  the  gentleman  concur  wfth 
that? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Yes.  absolutely.  Get- 
ting back  to  the  military  situation.  I, 
too,  was  impressed  with  how  unsophis- 
ticated the  equipment  was  that  the  air 
force  was  using.  The  C-47  or  AC-47 
being  the  key  element  of  their  mili- 
tary Z'Vr  force  is  what  we  know  as  the 
old  DC-3  built  back  in  the  forties,  and 
yet  it  enables  them  to  fly  a  platform 
of  support  for  their  troops  on  the 
ground.  This  has  caused  these  guerril- 
las to  go  into  a  lower  intensity  war- 
fare, such  as  terrorism. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  One  thing  the  gen- 
tleman might  explain  is  how  that  dif- 
fers from  the  state  of  guerrilla  con- 
tainment before  those  new  AC-47's 
were  brought  into  the  country. 

Mr.  COBEY.  WeU.  before  they  were 
brought  in,  all  you  could  fly  over  the 
guerrillas  were  strafing  flights,  coming 
in  with  jets  and  helicopters.  You  could 
not  hold  the  guerrillas'  action  on  the 
ground  while  the  ground  forces  came 
in  to  try  to  engage  them. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  So  the  net  effect 
would  be  that  they  could  literally 
strafe,  fly  off  about  the  time  they  cir- 
cled and  came  back  over,  the  guerrillas 
would  have  moved. 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  That  these  new 
AC-47's.  or  as  the  gentleman  stated, 
they  are  really  no  more  than  DC-9's 
that  had  been  converted 

Mr.  COBEY.  DC-3's. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  DC-3's  that  have 
been  converted,  that  they  simply  circle 
the  same  fixed  object,  so  that  if  there 
are  10  or  15  guerrillas  in  one  unit,  they 
can  pinpoint  them  and  basically  hold 
them  while  groimd  support  comes  and 
either  effects  the  capture  or  what 
have  you. 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
one  thing  we  should  cover,  I  know  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  talk  about  Nica- 
ragua, but  we  should  point  out  at  this 
point  in  time  the  importance  of  the 
stabilization  of  the  military  situation 
in  El  Salvador  as  it  relates  to  what  is 
going  on  Nicaragua.  It  is  actually  the 
Contras  or  the  democratic  resistance 
military  pressure  on  the  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua  that  has  en- 
abled the  stabilization  of  the  military 
situation  in  El  Salvador,  because  the 
Sandinista  government  is  not  able  to 


give  the  kind  of  aid  they  have  been 
giving  to  the  guerrillas. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  brought 
back  documents  captured  from  Com- 
mandante  Diaz  on  April  18  that  show 
the  complicity 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  back  at  this  point.  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Comgrzssiohal 
Record  a  New  York  Times  article, 
dated  Tuesday.  May  21.  1985,  written 
by  James  LeMoyne.  who  is  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times  there  in  San  Salvador,  ostensi- 
bly in  that  article  about  what  the  con- 
tents of  those  dociunents  were  and  the 
circimistances  under  which  they  were 
«4>tured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  this  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  article  referred  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  will  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  21. 1985] 

Captdiucd  Salvadokan  Rebel  PAmu  List 

Traih  iRG  Classes  Overseas 

(By  James  LeMoyne) 

Sak  Salvador.  May  20.— Documents  cap- 
tured from  a  Salvadoran  rebel  leader  recent- 
ly Indicate  that  the  leftist  Kuerrilla  officials 
are  attending  courses  in  the  Soviet  l7nlon. 
Vietnam  and  Bulgaria. 

The  papers  also  indicate  that  the  Salva- 
doran rebels  consider  Nicaragua  their  clos- 
est ally,  one  to  be  defended  if  It  is  invaded 
by  the  United  States. 

The  documents  give  an  unusually  close 
look  at  the  inner  workings  of  the  Salvador- 
an rebel  high  command  and  of  relations 
with  Nicaragua's  Sandinista  Government. 
They  also  indicate  that,  contrary  to  asser- 
tions by  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
Sandinistas  appeared  ready  to  cut  off  aid  to 
the  Salvadoran  rebels  at  the  end  of  1983 
and  may  have  done  c-o,  at  least  temporarily. 

Senior  Salvadoran  military  officers  and 
officials  at  the  American  Embassy  here 
have  said  they  believe  the  documents,  which 
were  shown  to  news  organizations  by  a  Sal- 
vadoran military  official,  are  authentic.  The 
papers  were  captured  last  month  from  a 
senior  rebel  commander,  Nidia  Dias,  they 
said. 

PAI>ERS  APPEAR  AUTRERTIC  , 

Several  small  details  appear  to  support 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents,  lifiss 
Diaz,  told  reporters  In  a  brief  news  confer- 
ence last  month  that  she  had  been  captured 
with  "secret  guerrilla  material."  The  docu- 
ments are  grimy,  folded  and  worn  as  would 
be  expected  of  papers  carried  in  the  field. 
Names,  dates  and  events  seemed  to  fit 
actual  events  and  people. 

"Several  officials  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy have  seen  these  documents."  an  em- 
bassy spolcesman  said.  "We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  In  their  authenticity." 

But  a  senior  rebel  political  official  raised 
questions  about  the  documents. 

"They  can  put  anything  they  want  into 
supposedly  captured  documents."  Jorge  Vil- 
lacorta,  a  member  of  the  rebel  [democratic 
Revolutionary  Front,  said  in  a  telephone 
Interview.  He  refused  to  comment  on  specif- 
ic documents.  No  officials  of  Miss  Di^ 
rebel  group  could  be  reached. 
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■EBKL  WAS  BADLT  WOUNDED 

Miss  Diaz  was  badly  wounded  before  bebiK 
captured  by  Salvadoran  troops  at  the  end  of 
April.  She  Is  now  recovering  in  police  custo- 
dy. 

Miss  Diaz  is  the  most  senior  rebel  com- 
mander to  be  captured  by  the  Salvadoran 
Army.  She  is  a  top  official  in  the  Central 
American  Revolutionary  Worlters  Party,  a 
Marxist  group  that  is  one  of  the  five  fac- 
tions in  the  rebel  military  Farabundo  Marti 
Revolutionary  Front.  The  papers  appear  to 
represent  virtually  the  entire  archive  of  the 
Revolutionary  Workers  Party. 

The  documents  contain  analyses  of  inter- 
national support  for  the  rebels.  They  speak 
of  seeking  to  influence  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  United  States  and  the  need  to 
encourage  Americans  to  back  the  rebels. 

Guerrilla  plans  are  outlined  for  peace 
talks  with  the  Salvadoran  Government.  One 
diary  entry  calls  President  Jos6  Napoleon 
Duarte  the  rebels'  "principal  and  most  dan- 
gerous enemy."  Another  entry  says  the 
rebels  risk  beiig  seen  as  "intransigents." 

"Duarte  waits  to  put  us  in  an  imperialist 
bourgeois  prrject,"  the  diary  says. 

A  letter  appears  to  show  Guillermc- 
Manuel  Ungo,  tlie  rebels'  chief  political 
spokesman,  complaining  to  rebel  military 
commanders  thai  they  are  failing  to  consult 
fully  with  hin\. 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Mr.  Ungo  re- 
fused U>  comment  on  the  letter.  He  said  he 
could  not  accurately  judge  a  document  that 
he  had  net  read. 

A  Jiary  confiscated  with  the  papers  con- 
tains detailed  notes  of  discussions  at  the  La 
Pallia  peace  talks  between  the  Salvadoran 
Govenmient  and  the  insurgents,  which  Miss 
Diaz  attended.  One  political  pamphlet  ap- 
pears to  be  perforated  by  a  fresh  bullet 
hole.  Another  diary  contains  self-criticism 
for  "political  infantilism"  and  "paternal- 
ism"; a  love  poem,  and  a  letter  from  a  rela- 
tive. 

KEY  ENTRIES  IN  A  DIARY 

What  seems  to  be  Miss  Diaz's  personal 
diary  for  1985  lists  rebel  officials  to  be 
trained  abroad.  The  diary  lists  names  under 
two  headlines:  "Courses  1984"  and  "Courses 
1985."  Thirteen  rebel  officials  are  listed  as 
due  to  attend  courses  in  1985  in  "VN" 
"BULG"  and  "USSR."  The  letters  stand  for 
Vietnam,  Bulgaria  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  accord- 
ing to  Salvadoran  and  American  officials. 
Miss  Diaz  is  on  the  list  to  attend  a  course  in 
Vietnam. 

The  listing  for  1984  has  20  names  of 
people  to  be  trained  in  the  same  countries 
and  in  East  Germany.  Some  of  the  listings 
are  backed  up  by  notes  later  in  the  diary. 
One  entry  says:  "To  Bulgaria:  Ernesto  Mal- 
donado.  To  the  U.S.S.R.:  Irma,  Marlena." 
Other  entries  refer  to  "technical"  courses, 
and  the  study  of  explosives. 

Another  set  of  documents  chronicle  tense 
relations  between  the  rebel  high  command 
and  Nicaragua's  Sandinista  leaders  after  the 
United  States  invaded  Grenada  in  October 
1983.  They  show  a  much  higher  level  of  ind- 
pendence  on  Nicaragua  than  the  rebels  have 
publicly  admitted.  But  the  documents  also 
indicate  that  the  Sandinistas  may  well  have 
cut  off  aid  to  the  rebels  in  1983. 

Rebel  officials  did  briefly  leave  Nicaragua 
in  November  1983.  The  documents  Indicate 
that  their  departure  came  after  a  heated 
debate  with  the  Sandinistas. 

A  short,  handwriting  note  on  Nov.  9,  1983, 
is  addressed  to  'R.  Roca"  from  "Simon." 
Roberto  Roca  is  the  head  of  the  Central 
American  Revolutionary  Workers  Party.  A 
Salvadoran  military  intelligence  officer  said 
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"Simon'i  is  the  code-name  for  Shafik 
Handal.  the  head  of  the  Salvadoran  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  note  says  the  Sandinistas  are  about 
to  expel  the  rebels  from  Managua  and  will 
"definite y  cut  off  supplies." 

"I  believe  we  must  sent  a  message  to  Fidel 
and  seek  a  definition  to  know  who  to  rely 
on,"  it  Kids.  Salvadoran  officials  said  they 
believe  the  note  referred  to  Fidel  Castro, 
the  Cub^  leader. 

What  aeems  to  be  a  handwritten  note  by  a 
rebel  official  on  Nov.  7,  1983.  refers  to  a 
meeting  between  "Ii6pez"  of  the  Sandinista 
Front's  Directorate  of  International  Rela- 
tions an^l  rebel  representatives.  Julio  Ldpez 
is  the  h^ad  of  the  Sandinista  Directorate  of 
Intemanonal  Relations.  The  dociunent  says 
the  Sanainistas  are  about  to  cut  off  aid  be- 
cause ttKy  fear  an  attack  from  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  what  seems  to  be  a  last-ditch  appeal  to 
the  Sandinistas,  the  doctmient  states  that 
the  rebels  "consider  that  the  Salvadoran 
peoples  war  has  in  its  actual  level  of  devel- 
opment $.  strategic  importance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  ^volution  and  for  the  region.  Nica- 
ragua in  the  vanguard  constitutes  the  ad- 
vanced and  true  revolution." 

The  document  says  the  Nicaraguans  have 
asked  fv  a  list  of  rebels  to  be  based  near 
the  tx)r|ler  for  military  training.  If  the 
United  (States  invades,  the  Salvadoran 
rebels  are  to  fight  in  the  Sandinista  Army, 
the  docianent  says. 

"All  logistical  support  will  be  divided  here 
to  confront  the  aggression,"  the  docimient 
adds.  Tbe  Nicaraguans  can  no  longer  "be 
protecting  supplies"  to  the  rebels,  it  says, 
adding  ttiat  most  rebel  officials  living  in  Ma- 
nagua will  have  to  leave  and  those  that  stay 
will  be  ifider  the  control  of  a  Sandinista  of- 
ficial.    ; 

A  Sanpinista  military  intelligence  officer 
wiU  be  Aetached  to  "facilitate  communica- 
tions,'' ai)parently  between  rebels  inside  and 
outside  Vicaragua,  the  papers  say. 

The  guerrillas  should  stress  the  rebels' 
desire  f#r  unity  with  the  Sandinistas,  the 
document  adds,  calling  for  "the  most  inti- 
mate coordination  in  a  concrete  manner  on 
all  political,  military,  propaganda  and  diplo- 
matic f  rents." 

I  REQUEST  FOR  AID 

A  document  from  the  five  top  i^bel  com- 
mander^  to  the  Sandinista  National  Direc- 
torate on  Nov.  10,  1983,  calls  on  them  to 
provide  the  rebels  "new  and  audacious 
forms  of  aid,"  to  allow  the  rebels  to  help 
repel  an  Invasion. 

"We  tliank  you  for  all  the  aid  you  offered 
and  we  hope  it  continues  because  it  is  indis- 
pensably to  defeat  whatever  form  of  inva- 
sion on: Central  American  soil,"  the  docu- 
ment sal's.  Another  document  dated  Nov.  2, 
1983,  ca^  for  meetings  with  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  Cubans. 

A  separate  set  of  documents  analyze  inter- 
national support  for  the  rebels  in  Europe, 
Latin  Atnerica  and  the  United  States.  One 
document  dated  October  1984  calls  for  in- 
creased rebel  attacks  before  the  American 
Presidential  elections.  "If  the  Democrats 
win,  it  would  fortify  the  tendency  to  negoti- 
ate," blit  would  not  necessarily  change 
American  strategy  in  Central  America,  the 
document  says. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  Speak- 
er.       I 

One  pther  point  that  I  would  like  to 
menticti  with  respect  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman was  just  talking  about  was  the 
fact  that  as  I  talked  to  both  military 
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and  nonmllitary  leaders  alike,  there 
was  a  general  agreement  that  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  degree  that  there 
was  an  acceleration  of  the  attacks  of 
the  Contras  and  the  intensity  of  the 
attacks  in  Nicaragua,  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  diminution  of  attacks 
and  intensity  of  the  attacks  in  £3  Sal- 
vador. When  I  asked  about  that,  it  was 
explained  to  me  that  their  conclusion 
was  that  as  the  Contras  were  applying 
more  and  mere  pressure  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas, that  Che  net  result  was  that  the 
Sandinistas  pould  not  look  outwardly 
to  help  those  Individuals  who  were 
now  in  El  Salvador  seeldng  to  basically 
overthrow  tne  Duarte  administration 
in  EH  Salvador. 

One  point  I  that  I  thought  was  most 
significant  $bout  that  is  the  docu- 
ments to  which  we  previously  referred 
that  were  cak>tured  in  late  April.  They 
point  out  very  clearly  that  a  number 
of  the  leadership  in  the  Salvadoran 
guerrilla  ranks  have  been  trained  in 
Vietnam,  have  been  trained  In  Bulgar- 
ia, have  been  trained  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  East  Germany. 

There  wad  also  a  list  of  individuals 
who  were  scheduled  to  be  trained  in 
this  year,  1985,  in  those  same  coun- 
tries. I 

I  think  that  is  significant,  because  I 
have  heard  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  arguing 
that  there  b  no  linkage  between  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  the  San- 
dinista government. 

Well,  certiainly  that  fact,  coupled 
with  the  cofrespondence  between  the 
leadership  ctf  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
leadership  of  the  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las, contradicts  that.  When  you  impose 
on  top  of  that  the  documente  that  we 
fotmd  in  ^ranada  and  the  secret 
speech  made  by  Commandante  Arce, 
we  begin  to  get  some  flavor  of  the 
complicity  between  those;  but  I  think 
probably  th^  most  striking  evidence  of 
all  is  the  evidence  that  they  can  actu- 
ally see  thi3  lessening  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity in  El  Salvador  in  almost  direct 
proportion  t»  the  degree  that  the  Con- 
tras are  increasing  their  activity  in 
Nicaragua. 

D  1930 

There  is  o  le  other  point  I  would  like 
to  talk  abo^t  which  is  the  contrast 
that  I  saw  between  the  government  in 
El  Salvador  and  the  government  in 
Nicaragua.  | 

Mr.  COBtY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  wsjnt  to  make  several  com- 
ments and  ,then  the  gentleman  was 
going  to  tall ;  about  Nicaragua. 

As  you  m(  ntioned,  politically  El  Sal- 
vador is  well  on  its  way  to  maturity. 
We  can  b<  very  encoiu-aged  about 
that.  Also  we  can  be  encouraged  in  the 
area  of  social  justice.  They  do  need  ju- 
dicial refonhs  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  social  juatice  that  is  needed  in  that 


country,  but  they  are  working  on  it 
right  now. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Was  the  gentleman 
impressed,  as  I  was  impressed,  by  the 
commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  in  El  Salvador 
when  he  stated  very  candidly  that 
they  were  having  some  problems 
within  their  judicial  system  because 
the  judicial  system  had  simply  not 
been  reformed  to  the  degree  that  it 
needed  to  be  reformed  to  see  the  type 
of  expedition  of  the  various  cases  that 
had  been  brought  before  them? 

One  point  that  impresses  me  about 
that  is  I  find  that  not  unlike  our  own 
judicial  system,  which  is  over  200 
years  old,  where  in  many  areas,  includ- 
ing my  area  in  Georgia,  our  criminal 
dockets  remain  jammed  because  we 
are  so  overloaded,  and  we,  after  200 
years,  are  still  unable  to  perfect  the 
system  to  the  point  that  we  can 
handle  a  number  of  criminal  and  civil 
matters  in  the  expeditious  fashion 
that  we  would  all  like  to  see,  obvious- 
ly. 

BCr.  COBET.  Yes;  and  moving  on 
from  the  social  justice  area  to  talk 
about  the  economic  conditions,  and  as 
you  have  mentioned,  the  situation  is 
extremely  deprived  In  area.  You  see 
the  energy,  the  hope,  and  you  come 
away  believing  that  they  are  going  to 
make  it  economically.  But  we  got  vari- 
ous estimates  of  unemployment  in  El 
Salvador  from  as  low  as  30  percent- 
can  you  imagine  30  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  our  country— up  as  high  as  50 
percent? 

As  you  mentioned,  the  people  that 
we  talked  to  in  the  displaced  persons 
camps,  all  they  want  is  a  job,  an  op- 
portunity. 

That  explains  the  refugee  situation 
we  have  in  our  country  and  we  talked 
about  that,  as  you  remember. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  If  you  would.  I 
would  appreciate  your  just  expound- 
ing a  little  bit  on  that  refugee  situa- 
tion, because  I  think  it  links  very  di- 
rectly to  the  sanctuary  issue  that  is 
before  a  number  of  our  colleagues,  in- 
cluding ourselves  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  COBEY.  They  estimate  that 
there  are  as  many  as  500  El  Salvador- 
ans  or  Salvadorans  in  our  country  and 
these  people  are  basically  fleeing  from 
economic  hardship  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica, to  earn  dollars,  a  better  life, 
money  that  they  can  send  home. 

Surely  there  are  some  people  among 
these  people  that  have  either  real  or 
imagined  fears.  I  Icnow  that  I  am  sure 
that  is  true.  But  I  saw  no  evidence  of 
reason  for  them  to  have  those  types  of 
fears.  I  could  see  that  they  had  reason, 
although  illegally,  they  had  a  tremen- 
dous motivation  to  leave  El  Salvador 
to  just  earn  a  living,  and  I  would  like 
to  yield  back  to  the  gentleman  to 
speak  on  the  sanctuary  issue. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Was  it  your  im- 
pression from  talking  with  various  in- 
dividuals,   officials,    and    nonofficials 


alike,  that  their  impreaslon  was  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  those  refu- 
gees now  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  whom  are  seeking  sanctuary,  are  in 
the  United  States  for  purely  political 
reasons  but,  rather,  are  here  principal- 
ly because  of  the  economic  issues  that 
one  might  suspect  automatically  occur 
when  you  have  between  30  percent,  as 
you  stated  earlier,  and  50  percent  un- 
emplojrment? 

I  think  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
variance  is  whether  you  include  in 
your  unemployment  figures  imderem- 
plojmaent,  which  clearly  is  existing  in 
that  country  today.  Was  that  the  im- 
pression that  the  gentleman  had? 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  definitely  the 
impression  that  I  came  away  with. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Let  me  move  for 
just  a  moment  to  another  topic  by  way 
of  contrast  and  comparison  that  I 
think  is  very,  very  Important,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  the  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

We  talked  briefly  about  what  we  saw 
and  were  able  to  leam  in  El  Salvador. 
But  I  would  like  to  talk  for  Just  a 
moment  about  the  individual  with 
whom  we  met  and  spoke  to  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  lady  that  was  a  former  nun,  as  I 
understand  It,  Marie  Hartman. 

If  you  will  recall,  we  had  asked  that 
we  meet  with  a  counterpart  in  Nicara- 
gua that  was  with  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, that  was  in  charge  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  is  a  separate, 
independent  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion, but  I  specifically  wanted  to  meet 
with  the  Sandlnista-sponsored  Human 
Rights  Commission.  And  we  did.  in 
fact,  meet  with  that  lady. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  is.  first  of  all,  when  we 
walked  into  the  room  we  were  told 
that  she  was  not  really  an  employee  of 
the  Sandinista  government  and,  fur- 
ther, we  were  told  that  she  was  in 
charge  of  the  Human  Rights  Conmils- 
slon. 

Taking  that  at  face  value  I  began  a 
series  of  questions  which,  incidentally, 
were  virtually  Identical  to  the  ques- 
tions both  in  terms  of  substance  and 
sequence,  that  I  had  asked  of  her 
counterpart  in  El  Salvador,  and  my 
first  question.  If  I  recall  correctly,  was 
"How  many  employees  do  you  have." 
And  she  said  there  were  five  others. 
And  I  said.  "By  whom  are  they  paid" 
and  she  said  by  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. And  I  said  "Fine;  who  pajrs  your 
salary"  and  she  said  the  Sandinista 
govenmient.  And  I  said  fine.  That  was 
slightly  different  than  what  we  had 
just  been  told  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes earlier. 

But  then  I  said.  "WeU,  let  me  ask 
you  this:  How  many  complaints  have 
you  received  in  1984  with  respect  to 
human  rights  violations"  and  her  re- 
sponse was,  "I  don't  know." 


I  said.  "Well,  could  you  give  me  a 
ballpark"  and  she  said  "I  really  prob- 
ably couldn't." 

Then  I  said,  "WeU.  was  it  more  than 
10"  and  she  said,  "Probably." 

And  I  said,  "Well,  let  me  ask  you 
this:  Do  you  keep  documents  on  all  of 
tliese?"  and  she  said  "Really,  you  are 
asking  me  a  question  that  I  am  not 
equipped  to  answer  because  I  am  not 
in  charge  of  all  of  the  human  rights 
violations,  investigations,  and  prosecu- 
tions." at  which  point  I  said.  "Well, 
what,  ma'am,  are  you  in  charge  oV 
and  she  said.  "Well,  only  penitentia- 
ries." 

I  said.  "Pine.  Well,  let  me  ask  you 
the  same  question  as  it  relates  to  peni- 
tentiaries" at  which  point  she  said  she 
didn't  Icnow  how  many  complaints, 
what  the  status  of  the  complaints 
were.  She  had  no  files  available  and  in 
short  she  really  knew  very  little. 

At  that  point  I  began  to  become  just 
a  tad  skeptical  of  this  lady's  expertise. 
And  let  me  make  this  last  point  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

So  I  asked  her.  I  said.  "Well,  let  me 
ask  you  about  a  very  specific  point, 
the  displacement  of  the  Mlskito  Indi- 
ans. Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  human  rights"  uid  her  answer 
to  me  was  alarming,  as  I  am  sure  it 
was  to  you.  She  said  no,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  war,  these  individuals 
were  caught  in  a  crossfire  and  some- 
how it  was  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  Sandinista  Government,  which  I 
found  incredible,  because  even  those 
In  my  District  who  are  totally  opposed 
to  U.S.  policy,  and  certainly  sympa> 
thetic  to  the  *^iuwHnlirtaii.  have  conced- 
ed that  point  at  least. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlonan. 

BCr.  COBEY.  As  I  remember,  under 
questioning,  of  course,  she  said  she 
could  nst  produce  any  documents  of 
huunan  rights  violations  and  I  may  not 
recall  it  exactly,  but  I  think  under 
questioning  she  finally  said  to  you 
that  there  were  no  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  1985  by  the  Sandinista  regime. 

Mr.  SWINDALL  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Did  I  hear  that  correct- 
ly? 

Bfr.  SWINDALL.  She  finally  reached 
that  conclusion.  And  I  think  it  was  at 
that  point  that  you  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  and  basically  decided  mu- 
tually that  there  was  very  little  to  be 
gained  by  continuing  that  conversa- 
tion any  further. 

The  next  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  with  respect  to  that  was  the  dif- 
ference in  the  attitudes,  both  in  terms 
of  professionalism  of  the  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  met  in  E3  Salvador,  but 
also  in  terms  of  the  candor  and  the 
docimientation,  and  the  problems,  the 
candor  about  the  problems,  and  quite 
frankly,  not  trying  to  paint  the  per- 
fectly rosey  picture  that  obviously 
Sister  Marie  Hartman  was  trying  to 
paint. 
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One  other  conversation  point  that  I 
remember  very  vividly  because  an- 
other gentleman  that  was  with  us,  Mr. 
Messing,  asked  her  a  question  about 
the  status  of  education  because  she 
was  talking  about  how  in  her  Judg- 
ment education  had  improved  signifi- 
cantly under  the  Sandinistas.  At  that 
point  he  asked  her  a  question.  He  said, 
"Let  me  ask  you,  does  their  education 
process  include  the  types  of  materials 
that  we  have  seen  that  show  the 
young  children  there  being  trained  by 
saying  five  submachine  g\ins  plus  four 
submachine  guns  equal  nine  subma- 
chine guns"?  The  militaristic  notion  of 
all  of  their  studies.  And  then  I  asked 
another  question.  I  said.  "I  have  been 
told  that  the  popular  church  here, 
that  basically  portrays  the  person  of 
Christ  of  a  militaristic  revolutionary, 
has  certain  material  that  literally  por- 
trays Christ  in  that  fashion."  I  asked 
her  if  she  was  familiar  with  that.  She 
said  yes.  that  did  exist,  and  that  was  in 
fact  material  that  was  readily  avail- 
able in  Managua  in  Nicaragua. 

Do  you  recall  those  conversations? 

Mr.  COBET.  Yes;  I  recall  that  con- 
versation. When  she  was  asked  well, 
why  are  those  types  of  materials  being 
used,  she  alluded  to  some  committee 
of  parents  that  get  together  and  select 
the  kind  of  materials  that  are  going  to 
be  used  in  the  school.  Of  course,  you 
know,  that  is  not  a  very  credible  state- 
ment.   

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Let  me  talk  now 
about  a  separate  meeting  that  we  had 
in  Managua,  and  that  was  at  La 
Prensa.  La  Prensa  being  the  opposi- 
tion newspaper.  The  reason  I  would 
like  to  talk  about  that  is  first  of  all  I 
was  impressed  as  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man was  by  one  lady.  Violetta  Cha- 
morro.  who  has  a  very  interesting  past 
herself,  because  as  you  will  recall,  she 
was  married  to  the  former  La  Prensa 
director,  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro, 
who  was  in  fact  allegedly  assassinated 
by  Somoza,  and  I  say  allegedly  because 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Chamorro.  said  there 
is  now  speculation  that  perhaps 
Somoza  did  not  assassinate  her  hus- 
band because  the  individual  charged 
with  that  crime  has  never  been 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Sandinistas. 
But  moving  for  a  moment  from  that 
topic,  the  point  I  would  like  to  focus 
on  is,  this  lady  who  was  probably  in 
her  mid-fifties,  had  served  as  part  of 
the  original  Junta,  following  the  July 
1979  revolution.  She  came  in,  because 
clearly  she  wanted  to  see  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolution  work.  She  served  side 
by  side  with  the  original  Junta,  until 
finally,  as  she  shared  with  us,  she  left 
because  she  recognized  that  those 
with  whom  she  was  serving  were  Com- 
munists who  had  absolutely  no  inten- 
tion of  satisfying  the  promises  that 
they  had  made  in  July  1979.  I  suspect 
that  those  were  the  same  revelations 
that  led  President  Carter  in  1980  to 


basically  cut  off  the  aid  that  we  had 
affordttl  for  2  years,  $118  million  di- 
rectly to  the  Sandinistas,  after  aiding 
the  Sandinistas  in  the  removal  of 
Somoza.  And  as  we  talked  further  we 
began  to  ask  her  about  censorship. 
And  sh|e  shared  with  us  the  fact  that 
while  there  had  been  censorship  under 
Somoza,  the  censorship  had  never 
been  as  severe,  both  in  terms  of 
volum4  but  also  in  terms  of  how  errat- 
ic it  w^:  and  at  that  point  she  shared 
with  ui  an  entire  file  of  censored  ma- 
terial tviat  had  been,  first,  offered  ob- 
viouslyjto  be  printed  in  La  Prensa.  and 
it  is  iqy  understanding  from  talking 
with  h^r  that  they  must  submit  the 
entirety  of  their  copy  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas, who  then  go  through  the  copy  and 
return  to  them  what  they  can  and 
cannot  print.  I  am  holding  here,  to- 
night, of  course.  Just  1  day.  May  23  of 
this  year,  where  literally  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  what  had  been  submitted  had 
been  ccfeisored. 

One  jtopic  that  had  been  censored 
that  I  found  extremely  significant  was 
a  photograph  that  showed  a  large  load 
of  U.S.-labeled  drugs  that  had  been 
dumped  by  the  Sandlnista  Govern- 
ment. It  was  a  photograph  that  had 
been  run  in  La  Prensa  but  censored  so 
that  it  pould  not  be  put  on  the  streets. 
And  I  sby  that  I  found  that  interesting 
becaus4,  as  you  and  I  know,  after  leav- 
ing La  Prensa  we  went  back  Into  Ma- 
nagua fuid  we  were  walking  through 
one  of  the  hotels  there  and  as  we  were 
walking,  you,  myself,  and  a  camera 
crew  out  of  Atlanta  that  was  covering 
it  for  ABC  News,  we  were  stopped  by  a 
group  of  individuals  who  were  sitting 
in  the  Ibbby  who  were  obviously  Amer- 
ican, Bnglish-speaklng,  and  they  at 
that  pcUnt  said  to  both  of  us  that  they 
had  heurd  there  were  two  Senators  in 
town  w(ho  were  only  going  to  be  there 
1  day  (nd  had  already  made  up  their 
mind  a|id  if  I  recall,  they  asked  us  if 
we  we^  those  two  Senators.  At  that 
point  Iisald  well,  neither  of  us  are  Sen- 
ators, liut  we  are  in  fact  Congressmen 
who  are  here  for  the  day.  They  said  at 
that  point,  "WeU,  have  you  made  up 
yoiu-  mind?" 

My  response  was.  "About  what?" 
Their  Question  was,  "WeU.  about  this 
nonsen^  of  there  being  some  type  of 
Soviet  presence  here  in  Nicaragua?" 
And  I  remember  being  impressed  by 
that  because  not  more  than  10  min- 
utes earlier  you  and  I  had  met  with  a 
group  4f  professional  people,  including 
doctor^,  dentists,  and  lawyers,  all  of 
whom  told  us  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
comm(>i  knowledge  that  the  intensity 
of  thei  situation  in  Managua  is  such 
that  most  everyone  now  knows  that 
Nicaragua  is  no  more  than  a  Soviet 
base,  that  Fidel  Castro  was  in  and  out 
literally  two  and  three  times  a  week; 
folks  talked  with  Soviet  advisers, 
Cuban,  advisers.  And  I  mention  that 
becauafe  when  they  asked  that  ques- 
tion I  vas  just  struck  by  the  contrast 
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between  these  Americans  that  were 
sitting  in  the  luxury  of  a  lobby  in 
downtown  Managua  who  began  to  in- 
terrogate. So  my  statement  to  them  if 
I  recall  correctly  was,  "Well,  yes,  I  do 
think  that  3  have  heard  statements 
that  led  me  to  believe  there  is  some  va- 
it  argument."  At  which 
ly  from  California  said, 
there  are  more  Commu- 
Leley  than  I  think  there 
la." 


lldity  to  t 
point  this 
"Well.  1 1 
nists  in  Bei 
are  InNi 


My  response  was  then.  "I  cannot 
argue  with  you  about  that."  She  then 
was  intemipted  by  another  of  her 
friends  who  said.  "How  can  you  Justify 
the  President's  embargo"— I  think  he 
meant  the  economic  sanctions— "that 
basically  are  hurting  most  Nicaraguan 
people  because  it  deprives  them  of 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  that  are  so 
desperately  needed?" 

I  shot  back  at  the  individual  and 
said,  "You  obviously  have  not  read  the 
President's  'Executive  order  because 
expressly  ex)cluded  are  drugs  and  med- 
ical supplies!" 

D  1950 

And  then  one  of  his  friends  there 
chlded  him  for  that.  I  said.  "But  let 
me  ask  you  B  question.  Have  you  been 
to  La  Prenaa,  the  opiiosition  newspa- 
per, and  talked  with  those  people?" 
His  response  was.  "No;  but  I  read  the 
paper."  And  I  said.  "The  problem  with 
that  is.  had  you  gone  there  you  would 
have  found  and  been  able  to  see  this 
photograph,"  which  I  pulled  from  my 
pocket  and  he  looked  at  it  and  said  "I 
never  saw!  that  photograph."  Of 
couirse  it  was  a  photograph  of  the 
dumped  American-supplied  drugs,  and 
I  said  "That's  the  whole  point,  the 
photographi  had  been  censored,  and 
you  never  saw  it  because  you  are 
seeing  the  world  of  Managua  and  Nica- 
ragua from  inside  this  hotel. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  he 
and  his  friends,  that  probably  have 
never  even  really  spoken  to  anyone 
other  thanj  in  the  confines  of  that 
hotel,  will  be  back  in  Washington,  lob- 
bying theirj  individual  Congressmen, 
telling  them  of  their  own  individual 
excursion  into  Nicaragua  and  their 
facts  that  they  found,  and  as  I  heard 
all  of  that,  I  began  to  have  some  ques- 
tion about  spme  of  the  experts. 

Interestingly  enough,  they  were  crit- 
ical, if  I  rdcaU,  of  the  fact  that  we 
were  there  ^  for  such  little  time.  My 
statement  to  them  was. 

Well,  don't  I  you  think  that  It  is  better  to 
have  some  exposure  to  the  situation  now, 
given  the  coipplexity  of  the  issues  than  to 
simply  wait  Until  there  is  an  occasion  that 
we  can  go  for  ,2  or  3  or  4  weeks? 

I  am  sure  I  that  you  have  had  similar 
statements  about  the  validity  of  going 
for  3  or  4  dtiys.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ments aboiit  what  you  feel  you  may 
have  learned  or  not  learned? 


Mr.  COBEY.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  a  picture  Is  worth  1,000  words, 
and  it  certainly  was  for  me.  to  see,  for 
example,  in  Managua  when  we  flew  in, 
five  of  those  Soviet-made  helicopter 
gunships. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Are  you  talking 
about  the  Hln-D  helicopter? 

Mr.  COBEY.  The  Hin-D. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Would  you  describe 
those  Just  a  little  bit? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Well,  I  am  not  a  mili- 
tary expert,  but  these  are  normally  re- 
ferred to  as  "flying  tanks."  They  are 
turbojet— we  have  no  comparable 
weapon.  They  are  capable  of  Just 
slaughtering  the  Contras;  they  can 
carry  a  squad  of  people  in  these  Jets 
and  as  I  understand,  they  are  manned 
by  Cuban  pilots. 

Now,  when  are  we  going  to  recognize 
the  depth  to  which  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Libya,  Bulgaria,  and  other 
Eastern  bloc  countries  are  involved  in 
this  conflict? 

Looking  at  another  thing  that  is 
quite  disturbing  down  there,  is  the 
fact  that  they  have,  their  program  has 
been  in  process  of  indoctrinating  the 
people  to  communism  for  5  years  now. 
This  means  that  the  children  have 
been  indoctrinated  for  5  years.  Of 
their  population  of  3.2  million  people. 
40  percent  of  those  people  are  15  years 
and  under. 

So  in  a  real  sense,  we  are  running 
out  of  time  as  they  have  time  to  indoc- 
trinate the  young  people,  to  alter  their 
minds. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  One  of  the  points 
that  is  also  salient  in  my  own  mind  is 
the  meeting  that  you  and  I  had  with 
the  group  in  Managua  that  was  com- 
prised of  two  attorneys,  a  dentist,  and 
a  physician,  and  they  began  to  ask  us 
some  questions,  if  you  wiU  recall. 

One  of  those  questions  was.  Why  do 
the  American  people  not  understand 
what  an  opportimity  they  have  here 
to  avoid  another  Cuba?  We  began  to 
dialog,  and  basically  what  they  were 
saying  was,  we  have  here  a  group  of 
individuals  many  of  whom  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  Suidinistas  prior 
to  July  1979.  Individuals  who  had 
hoped  as  they  started  this  revolution, 
that  perhaps  some  of  their  dreams 
would  be  realized,  but  that  as  the  elec- 
tion never  materialized— and  then  if 
you  will  recall  In  1980  when  Daniel 
Ortega  annoimced  that  the  elections 
would  occur  5  years  later,  shocking 
even  the  most  ardent  supporters. 

Slowly,  individuals  began  to  break 
away  from  the  Sandlnista  government. 
They  started  with  a  number  that 
these  gentlemen  told  us  was  less  than 
500,  and  that  now  they  have  grown  to 
the  point  that  they  are  over  17,000 
and  literally  have  some  5,000  waiting 
that  would  gladly  Join  if  they  had  the 
arms  and  the  supplies  to  fit  them. 

Their  statement  to  us  was. 

Don't  you  realize  that  we  can  basically 
pressure  the  Sandinistas  into  change  if  we 


act  now?  But  if  we  act  too  long  down  the 
road,  what  will  inevitably  happen  is.  they 
will  become  fortified  that  they  will  become 
like  Cuba. 

They  talked  a  little  bit  about  how 
impenetrable  Cuba  is  and  how  Daniel 
Ortega  and  the  various  leaders  of  the 
Jimta  that  now  are  sitting  in  Managua 
had  stated  originally  that  they  were 
Communists,  but  that  then  suddenly 
their  public  rhetoric  took  a  change 
where  they  began  to  talk  like  they 
really  were  not;  and  they  said  that  is 
exactly  what  Fidel  Castro  did. 

They  are  buying  time  to  simply 
build  this  arsenal  and  then  they  point- 
ed out  the  fact  that  the  Sandlnista 
ground  troops  have  increased  from 
less  than  10,000  to  the  present  status 
of  over  62,000  and  quite  frankly  it 
would  be  larger  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  are  having  so  many  AWOL's  that 
are  literally  going  over  to  the  Contra 
side,  and  as  they  got  to  the  bottom 
line,  it  became  ob\1ous  to  me  that  they 
were  frustrated. 

They  said. 

Why  can't  your  people  give  $14  mflllon 
just  to  ss^mboUcally  help  us?  Because  those 
people  have  the  determination  to  do  it,  but 
it  would  mean  so  much  if  they  would  simply 
know  that  you  are  supporting  us. 

Then  he  went  further  to  talk  about 
what  was  at  stake  from  our  perspec- 
tive. He  says. 

Don't  you  realize  that  they  will  in  fact 
begin  to  export  this  revolution,  as  they  al- 
ready are,  to  the  point  that  yoif  are  not 
going  to  be  fighting  in  Nicaragua,  but  you 
are  going  to  end  up  fighting  in  Mexico  and 
maybe  even  in  Texas. 

I  remember  being  struck  by  that  ar- 
gument because  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
asking  them  the  same  question  that  I 
asked  everyplace  we  went;  and  that 
was.  What  do  you  think  our  policy 
should  be  with  respect  to  funding  the 
Contras? 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  almost  unanimous  consent  was, 
and  the  only  exception  that  I  recall 
was  Sister  Maria,  that  even  though 
some  disagree  with  the  guerrillas  be- 
cause they  simply  do  not  want  war, 
they  understand  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances there  is  little  choice. 

The  point  is  that  if  they  do  not  do 
something,  the  totalitarianism  will 
become  complete. 

The  lady  at  La  Prensa,  basically  Mr. 
Morris  said,  "If  you  don't  apply  that 
pressure,  it  will  get  much,  much 
worse." 

The  point  that  I  keep  going  back  to 
is  that  as  we  look  at  that  10,000-foot 
runway,  which  obviously  we  were  not 
allowed  to  even  fly  near,  that  is  nearly 
complete,  they  will  soon  have  the  ca- 
pacity in  Nicaragua  to  do  precisely 
what  they  were  doing  In  Cuba;  and 
that  is  to  act  as  a  base  for  the  Soviets 
so  that  they  can  fly  a  bare  reconnais- 
sance flight  up  and  down  our  western 
seaboard,  where  all  of  our  vital  de- 
fense mechanisms  are,  similar  to  what 


they  are  now  doing  up  and  down  our 
eastern  seaboard. 

The  significance  to  me  is  the  finan- 
cial issue  of  this:  If  they  do  that,  and 
the  threat  becomes  complete,  all  of 
our  defense  systems  which  are  pres- 
ently north-facing,  will  become  obso- 
lete and  we  will  have  to  redesign  our 
defense  system,  costing  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  order  to  now  con- 
template the  certain  threat  in  our 
hemisphere  that  has  never  existed 
prior  to  Cuba. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COBEY.  The  genUeman  also 
could  mention  the  fact  that  this  would 
give  an  area  for  a  sub  base  in  the 
future,  so  that  the  Soviets  could  take 
their  submarines  up  our  west  coast 
and  be  off  our  west  coast  as  they  are 
off  our  east  coast;  another  military 
problem  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Let  me  mention 
one  other,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the 
Panama  Canal  sits  in  Central  America, 
and  is  the  only  route  to  shift  military 
forces  from  the  Pacific  theater;  the 
naval  forces  specifically,  into  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Atlantic  theater  without 
losing  literally  days,  and  of  course 
that  is  of  tremendous  significance  to 
that  isthmus  there. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

D  2000 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  want  to  underscore 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
anybody,  would  like  to  see  this  solved 
diplomatically,  through  whatever 
process— the  Contadora  process,  diplo- 
matic pressure  that  we  could  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Sandlnista  government. 
That  is  the  moral  high  ground.  All  of 
us  can  agree  to  the  fact  that  we  wish 
that  the  Sandinistas  would  return  to 
the  values  that  were  espoused  in  the 
revolution  In  1979,  but  they  betrayed 
so  many  people,  and  this  is  what  has 
created  the  democratic  resistance. 
These  people,  the  Contras.  the  demo- 
cratic resistance,  the  freedom  fighters, 
whatever  you  want  to  call  them,  are 
the  forces  of  liberation  in  Nicaragua. 
And  although  these  people  are  hoping 
for  diplomacy  and  negotiation  to  solve 
this  problem,  that  can  be  a  stalling 
tactic,  as  this  indoctrination  goes  on 
and  they  can  consolidate  the  powers 
there,  bring  about  what  is  known  as 
the  three  black  flowers  of  Marxist- 
Leninism  or  communism. 

We  have  alluded  to  La  Prensa  as  the 
only  opposition  newspaper  that  is  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  that  country,  and 
it  is  heavily,  heavily  censored. 

One  has  a  new  appreciation  for  a 
free  press,  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is 
essential  in  any  free  society.  You 
cannot  have  a  free  society  without  a 
free  press.  And  I  have  taken  my  share 
of  criticism  from  the  press.  I  believe 
all  of  us  who  operate  in  the  political 
arena  take  our  criticism.  But  I  am 
thankful  that  I  can  live  in  a  country 
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where  that  kind  of  criticism  can  be 
leveled. 

That  is  the  first  black  flower  of  com- 
munism. We  also  saw  a  second  one,  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  speak 
out  ac&inst  the  regime  because  of  re- 
prisals that  will  come  their  way  if  they 
are  discovered  speaking  out. 

Also,  we  see  a  movement  to  control 
the  economy.  The  economy  is  a  disas- 
ter at  this  point  in  tinte  because,  as  we 
know,  any  Commimist  or  Socialist  eco- 
nomic system,  well,  frankly,  it  does  not 
woi^.    

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Incidentally,  in 
that  connection,  was  the  gentleman 
impresSed  by  stark  differences  be- 
tween what  we  saw  in  El  Salvador  and 
what  we  saw  in  Nicaragua  with  respect 
to  the  availability  of  products,  the 
street  activity,  in  the  sense  that  in  E3 
Salvador  every  place  you  went  there 
were  street  vendors  selling  fresh 
produce,  selling  their  wares,  and  what- 
ever, whereas  in  Nicaragua  you  saw 
none  of  that?  Tou  saw  buildings  that 
had  previously  housed  various  indus- 
try, as  well  as  retaU  outlets  that  had 
been  nationaliaed  and  were  now  hous- 
ing government  offices  and  officials, 
and  I  found  it  to  be  very  depressing. 
And  as  we  talked  to  individuals,  they 
said  everything  was  in  severe  supply 
shortage.  In  fact,  we  asked,  "Well,  do 
you  think  the  economic  sanctions  will 
have  a  negative  impact?"  And  most 
said  no.  because  it  could  not  get  any 
worse,  but  that  they  saw  it  primarily 
as  a  symbolic  gesture  that  showed  our 
solidarity  behind  the  Contras. 

Mi.  COBEY.  Right.  Well,  that  third 
black  flower  is  control  of  the  economy. 
So  they  are  marching  straight  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  that  we  Imow 
exist  in  the  Soviet  Union-Eastern  bloc 
nations.  Shortages  are  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Is  it  not  true  that 
as  you  control  the  economy  you  then 
can  control  the  democratic  process,  in- 
asmuch as  you  make  the  statement  to 
individuals  that  if  you  do  not  vote  in 
such  and  such  a  fashion  or  participate 
in  such  and  such  a  fashion,  you  will 
not  receive  your  rationing  coupons  or 
you  will  be  cut  off  from  this  or  cut  off 
from  that? 

Mr.  COBEY.  That  is  precisely  my 
point  of  the  three  black  flowers.  First, 
you  control  the  information  that  the 
people  get  through  the  press  or  what- 
ever means,  and  you  feed  them  pre- 
cisely what  you  want  them  to  hear. 
And.  second,  you  use  fear  and  intimi- 
dation to  keep  them  from  speaking 
out.  And  then,  third,  you  control  the 
economy  so  that  they  are  dependent 
on  the  state  for  their  food,  their  hous- 
ing, their  medical  care;  and,  therefore, 
you  have  total  control  of  a  situation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this  on  a 
broader  scale,  too:  How  does  It  affect 
the  United  States? 

Well,  people  who  oppose  aid  to  the 
Contras  say  they  do  not  want  another 
Vietnam.  Well,  certainly,  the  gentle- 


man 4nd  I  do  not  want  another  Viet- 
nam      

Mr.]  SWINDALL.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentlaman  a  question  about  that: 
Wheq  we  were  engaged  in  Vietnam, 
was  dot  the  precise  point  that  if  the 
Comi^unists  were  not  stopped  in 
Nortli  Vietnam  that  they  would 
almort  certainly  spread  to  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Thailand? 
And  i$  it  not  true  that  today,  10  years 
after  American  withdrawal,  we  see 
precisely  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Thailand,  which  is  today  being  shelled 
and  almost  certain  to  fall? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Right.  I  was  going  to 
get  aipund  to  that,  not  in  those  terms, 
but  d^w  some  connections. 

Rignt  now,  freedom  fighters,  the 
Contifis,  all  they  want  is  some  help, 
some  laid.  They  will  fight  their  own 
battles  We  are  not  titiung  al>out  send- 
ing military  men  from  America  to  Cen- 
tral .^erica,  and  none  of  us  wants  to 
do  tli^t.  It  is  a  brutal  conflict  down 
there] 

Mr.  {SWINDALL.  Did  the  gentleman 
speaklto  a  single  individual  who  even 
suggefted  that  we  send  American 
troopiin? 

Mr.jCOBEY.  No.  We  did  not  talk  to 
anybody  who  wants  that. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  The  people  I  spoke 
to  saU  they  did  not  want  American 
troopa,  that  they  were  prepared  to  do 
what  was  necessary  but  they  needed 
something  to  offset  the  tremendous 
influx  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  advisers, 
supplies,  military  and  humanitarian, 
that  Were  coming  in.  And,  obviously, 
Daniel  Ortega's  recent  trip  exemplifies 
that. 

B«r.l  COBEY.  When  I  voted  for  the 
aid  to  the  Contras,  the  $14  million.  I 
voted  for  it  because  I  do  not  want  an- 
other Vietnam.  I  do  not  want  to  send 
our  men  down  to  Central  America. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's conclusion  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  avoid,  ultimately,  having  an- 
other Vietnam,  because  we  can  utilize 
their  own  initiative,  their  own  reasons 
for  wanting  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Sandinistas? 

Mr.  COBEY.  Right,  and  If  we  do  not 
aid  them,  we  may  have  to  use  Ameri- 
can fighting  men  at  some  point  in  the 
futiu«  when  they  export  revolution.  It 
may  be  in  Mexico,  it  may  be  on  our 
border.  But  let  us  recognize  there  are 
100  million  people  between  our  Texas 
border  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Whfen  we  left  Vietnam,  we  had  what 
we  called  the  boat  people.  Ten  percent 
of  that  population  got  on  rickety  boats 
in  the  South  China  Sea  to  escape  com- 
muniim,  who  are  the  greatest  human 
right4  violators  of  all  time.  What  is 
golng|  to  happen  if  we  allow  Commu- 
nists to  take  over  and  to  have  a  foot- 
hold there  In  Nicaragua  and  export 
their  revolution  in  Central  America? 
We  al'e  going  to  have  the  feet  people. 
And  we  will  have  at  least  10  percent  or 
well    over    10    million    that    will    be 
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coming  to  this  country.  Most  of  them 
are  the  type  of  people  we  want  in  our 
country.  But  we  have  to  recognize  that 
this  group  could  be  salted  with  KOB- 
trained  terrorists.  What  would  we  do 
in  our  society,  in  this  country,  this 
open  country.  If  we  had  terrorists  in 
this  countly  poisoning  our  water  sup- 
plies, bombing  our  bridges,  bombing 
oiur  airports?  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
We  must  [look  in  the  direction,  we 
must  aid  these  freedom  fighters.  It  is 
the  best  (Vtion  that  we  have,  given 
the  fact  tl^t  the  Sandinistas  will  not 
meaningfully  engage  in  dialog,  in  ne- 
gotiation.  \ 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  The  gentleman  has 
raised  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plore, because  It  was  one  of  those 
areas  that  \L  had  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  clarity  in  my  own 
mind  prior  to  going  on  this  trip,  and 
that  was  the  composition  of  both  the 
leadership  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua.  And  almost  in- 
evitably as  I  spoke  with  various  indi- 
viduals, many  of  whom,  again,  were  in- 
dividuals who  were  formerly  support- 
ive of  the  Sandinistas,  I  would  ask: 
Tell  me  about  the  leadership  of  the 
Contras,  t«ll  me  about  the  rank  and 
file  Contras.  And  their  statement  was 
that  most  I  of  them  were  people  from 
out  in  th«  countryside  or  they  were 
people  who  were  formerly  part  of  the 
revolution^  They  used  one  example, 
and  I  would  like  to  focus  on  this  one 
example.  [ 

The  VPCIAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  SwHfpALL]  has  expired. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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LEIAVE 

By  unanmoi 
ence  was  grant 


VE  OF  ABSENCE 

mous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  (ranted  to: 

Mr.  SfrAtt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  after  2:45  p.m.  today  and  for 
June  6,  on  account  of  a  necessary  ab- 
sence.       I 


SPEC 


ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  [ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  [Mr.    Blaz)    to    revise    and 
extend  thf  ir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
iterial:) 

I,  for  5  minutes,  today, 
for  5  minutes,  today. 
I,  for  is  minutes,  June  6. 
for  10  minutes.  June 


traneousi 
Mr.: 

Mr. 

Mr.  McI 
Mrs.  Be 
6. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
Rat)  to  revise  and  extend 
rks  and  include  extraneous 


quest  of 
their  rem^ 
material:)  j 

Mr.      Bn^TAMANTE, 

today. 


for    5    minutes. 


Mr.  Ray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Amnrnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Kleczka.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  June 
10. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

PIr.  Michel,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  1460,  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  Beredter. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gekas. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  CTlinger. 

Mr.  Broobitield. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Henry. 

Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  four  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ray)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Murtha. 
Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Montgomery. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Wise  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Dyson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Florio  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 
Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Torres. 

Mrs.  Burton  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Towns. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 


H.R.  873.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employee  orga- 
nizations which  are  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  solely  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  applications  for  approval  be  fUed 
before  January  1.  1980,  may  apply  to 
become  so  eligible,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  Free  Trade  Area  Agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Israel. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SWINDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  6.  1985,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

1418.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Comniission.  transmitting  a  report  on 
abnormal  occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear  fa- 
cilities for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of 
1984,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-438.  section 
208;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  186.  Resolution  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against.  H.R.  2577.  a  bill 
making  supplemental  appropriations  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  99-160).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINGKTJ.:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2370.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  nurse  education: 
with  ■  amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-161).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Yoxjva  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revo- 


cation of  certain  certificates  for  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  2668.  A  bill  to  permit  coUective  nego- 
tiation by  professional  retail  pharamcists 
with  third-party  prepaid  prescription  pro- 
gram administrators  and  sponsors;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IX)RGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  2669.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  for  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency Food  Assistance  Program  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Approbations. 

By/fAt.   i^LANSEN   (for   himself,    Mr. 
NTO-son  W  Utah,  and  Mr.  Momsoii): 
H.R.  2670.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  hf^tt  of  the  National  Park  System  in 
the  StatKof  Utah  as  wilderness,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DYMALLY: 
H.R.  2671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  faculty  development  and  ad- 
ministration for  universities,  colleges,  and 
secondary  schools  in  certain  countries  and 
U.S.  territories  and  possessions  in  the  Pacif- 
ic region;  jointly,  to  the  Ckimmittee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  2672.  A  bUl  to  redesignate  the  New 
York  Intemationsi  and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City,  NJ.  as  the  "New  Jersey  Interna- 
tional and  Bulk  Mail  Center",  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  a  former  postal  employee  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  street  at  the  New 
York  International  and  Bulk  Mail  Center  in 
Jersey  City.  NJ,  as  "Michael  McDermott 
Place";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Ci'iH  Ser\-ice. 

By  Mr.  KANJORSKI: 
H.R.  2673.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  allow  the  detailing  of  admin- 
istrative law  judges  from  one  agency  to  an- 
other without  reimbursement;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KT.FCZKA: 
H.R.  2674.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  uses 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  lands 
conveyed  to  Milwaukee  County,  Wl.  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PETRI; 
H.R.  2675.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  ways  of  improving  defense  procure- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices. 
By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chap- 
pn:.  Mr.   Armet.   Mr.   C^lincer,   Mr. 
Lagomarsino,      Mr.      Kolter,      Mr. 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  Yodmg  of  Flori- 
da): 
H.R.  2676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  require  that  wages 
based  on  individual  producti\ity  be  paid  to 
handicapped  workers  employed  under  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  on  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  2677.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provision 
requiring  a  State  to  require  proof  of  pay- 
ment of  the  Federal  use  tax  on  heavy  vehi- 
cles before  a  vehicle  subject  to  such  tax  may 
be  registered;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND: 
H.R.    2678.    A    bill    to   settle    unresolved 
claims  relating   to  certain   allotted   Indian 
lands  on  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, to  remove  clouds  from  the  titles  to  cer- 
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tain  lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By^Mr.  CDALL  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
Chcney): 
HJl.  2679.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  control  certain  sources  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide to  reduce  acid  deposition:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT: 
H.R.  2680.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat  certain  rural 
osteopathic  hospitals  as  rural  referral  cen- 
ters for  purposes  of  payment  under  the  pro- 
spective payment  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HENRY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haix 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Courtex, 

and  liSr.  Moodt): 

H.J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 

both   Peace   Corps   volunteers   and   Peace 

Corps   on   the   agency's   25th   anniversary. 

1985-66;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  request 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  raise  the  case  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Aleksandr  Shatravka 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Raiigel): 
H.  Con.  Res.  159.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  grant  a  posthumous 
full,  free,  and  absolute  pardon  to  Marcus 
Garvey  for  any  offenses  against  the  United 
States  for  which  he  was  convicted;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Hampshire  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Coble,  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Walker,  and  Mr.  Armet): 
H.  Con.  Res.  160.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
limit    appropriations    for    the    legislative 
branch   until   the    budget   of   the   United 
States  is  balanced;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARE>T: 
H.  Res.  185.  Resolution  designating  mem- 
bership on  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House;  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By   Mrs.   SCHROEDER   (for  herself, 
Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.   Obehstar,   Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Lelans,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Padntroy,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Matsdi,  Mr.  Barnes, 
Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Frost,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords, Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois): 
H.  Res.  187.  Resolution  to  amend  and  to 
implement  clause  9  of  rule  XLIII  and  clause 
6(a)(3)<A)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  relating  to  em- 
ployment practices:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Rules,  and  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.  Res.  188.  Resolution  commending  the 
Soil   Conservation   Service:   jointly,   to   the 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.  Res.   189.  Resolution  to  reaffirm  the 
use  of  our  national  motto  on  coins  and  cur- 
rency; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  to  reaffirm  the 
use  of  the  phrase,  "Under  God",  in  the 
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Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the 
United  istates;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  wid  Civil  Service. 


June  5,  1985 


June  5,  1985 
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'  wid 


MEMORIALS 

Und^  clause  4  of  nile  XXII,  memo- 
rials viiere  presented  and  referred  as 
follow^ 

150.  Itie  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada, 
relative  ito  fees  for  grazing  on  Federal  land; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


■private  bills  and 
resolutions 

Unddr  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  aod  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
B^  Mr.  CALLAHAN: 

H.R.  1681.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
J.  Adai^s:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.       1  

B]  Mr.  FAWELI.: 

H.R.  !682.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jean 
DeYouqg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


ApDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Undcp*  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

[Omithd /rom  the  Record  of  June  4,  1985J 

H.  Coi  1.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Schktter  and  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. 

[Submitted  June  S.  198SJ 

H.R.  ( :  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  13:  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr. 
Packaro,  and  Mr.  Pasha yan. 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Emzrson  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  }81:  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

HJl.  X7:  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.R.  §95:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Durbin. 

H.R.  »6:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  "197:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr.  Boeh- 
LERT,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Pei- 
ghan,  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington.  Mr.  Swin- 
DALL.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mt.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  and  Mr. 
Davis. 

H.R.  ^88:  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1031:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1032:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  1205:  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr. 
Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Leland,,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  1268:  Mr.  Kolbe.  Mr.  Clinger.  and 
Mr.  DyJially. 

H.R.  1284:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Nowak,  and  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Flordia. 

H.R.  1302:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1479:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
MiTCH^,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fish, 
Martinez,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Ms.  Kaptur, 
MuRPHt-,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Stark. 
Fazio.  JMr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Rinaloo, 
RancelI  and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  ^615:  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
FORDS,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  ;1629:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 


,  Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Jep- 


Hortoi 

H.R 
Kildee 


Mr. 

and  Mr.  Daschle. 

L660:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii  and  Mr. 


H.R.  1663:  mr.  Livingston. 

HJl.  1665:  Mb-.  Towns. 

H.R.  1776:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  1802:  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr, 
Towns,  Mr.  $abo,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Bustamante.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Hutto,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  McOrath,  Ms 
Kaftur,  Mr.  Harnes,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr.  Mar 
TiNEZ.  Mr.  Etans  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr 
Bateman.        I 

H.R.  1900:  IMr.  Fish.  Mr.  Kindness,  and 
Mr.  DeWinx.J 

HJt.  1906:  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Wortle^.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cnoaan, 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Wirtr,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr.  Solarz,  Ms. 
Snowk.  Mr.  SaxTON,  and  Mr.  Smfth  of  Flori- 
da. 

H.R.  1940:  Mr.  Coklho,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Bfr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Crockett,  Iifr.  McCuroy.  Mr.  Edgar, 
and  Mr.  Bkniktt. 

H.R.  1967:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ackzrman,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  MATsm.  and 
Mr.  Saxton. 

H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii.  liCr. 
Strang,  and  Mr.  Ramgkl. 

H.R.  2164:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  2232:  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Graoi- 
SON,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mrs.  Martin  of  lUir.ois,  and  Mr. 
Chandler. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Hayes,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mrs.  Boxer. 

H.R.  2255:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mrs.  SoxER,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut.  ' 

HJl.  2339.  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Micnigan,  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  2353:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  2371:  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  2388:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr.  CROCKETT,  Ms.  Oakar,  and  Mr.  Savage. 

H.R.  2397:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  Carr. 

H.R.  2422:  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Puster.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Ii^. 
Herman,  Mr,  Prank,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Owens.  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Atkins,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2441:  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  and  Mr.  ^arton  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2481:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2539:  Mr.  Hurxo,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Bus- 
tamante, Mr]  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Koi^E,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Reid.  Ms. 
Mikulski,  N(r.  Bedell.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Armey.  Mr.  Valentine,  Mr.  Em- 
erson. Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.!  Skelton,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr. 
Darden.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  2575:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  2621:  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  7r  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  WoRTLEt.  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Tauke,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
FooLiETTA,  M  r.  Panetta,  and  Mr.  Moody. 


HJ.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr. 
CouGRLiH.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Feigran.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Bennett.  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs. 
Burton  of  California.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coats.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Darden, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Vurro, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Fuster,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Livincstoh, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  McOrath.  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Recula.  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RoEMXR,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Skumway,  Mr.  Smitr 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

H.J.  Res.  175:  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall.  Mr.  CThandler.  Mr.  Bustamante,  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Hammxkschmidt,  Mr. 
Davis,  Mrs.  Martin  of  IlUnois,  Mr.  Lott, 
and  Mr.  Franklin. 

H.J.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

HJ.  Res.  213:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Cooper,  Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Murtha,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  221:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt  and  Mr. 
Henry. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Ackbrman,  Mr.  SCHU- 
MER,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and  Mr. 
Pepper. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  Mr.  Bevill.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Frost,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  260:  Mr.  Dorhan  of  California, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer, and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.J.  Res.  267:  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Campbell. 
and  Mr.  DeLay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  26:  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Henry, 
Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.  Con.  Res.  46:  Mr.  Gray  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

H.  Con.  Res.  81:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr. 
Parris. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Chap- 
pie, Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mi.  Fawell,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Slattery,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Gray  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  La- 
Falce, Mr.  Clinger,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and  Mr. 
Hoyer. 

H.  Res.  130:  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mrs.  VucANOVicH,  and  Mr.  Courter. 

H.  Res.  132:  Mr.  Ackerman  and  Mr. 
Ritter. 


H.  Res.  154:  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  E>ornan  of 
California.  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Barton  of  Texas,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Bilirakis,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Coble,  and  Mr. 
Archer. 

H.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Lagomarsino, 
Mr.  Conte.  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Barton 
of  Texas. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  4, 198SJ 

H.J.  Res.  192:  Mr.  Bustamante. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1872 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
—At  the  end  of  title  n  (RDT&E)  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SEC  — .  8TRATBGIC  DEFENSE  INITU'nVE  FUNDING 
LUOTATIONS. 

(a)  SDI  Activities  To  Be  Consistent 
With  1972  ABM  Treaty.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  avail- 
able for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "SDIO")  for  any  activity 
that  is  not  fully  consistent  with  the  1972 
Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Systems  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes  (the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

(b)  Limitation  on  Demonstration 
PROJEcrrs.— None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  SDIO  may  be  used  for— 

(1)  any  technology  demonstration  project; 

(2)  any  "major  experiment";  or 

(3)  any  activity  that  involves  engineering 
development  aimed  at  the  construction  of 
experimental  hardware  for  operational  test- 
ing. 

(c)  LnuTATioN  or  FY86  Funds  for  the 
SDIO.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  not  more 
than  $954,900,000  sbaU  be  available  for  the 
SDIO.  Such  funds  shall  be  available  only  as 
follows: 

(1)  $348,000,000  for  surveillance,  acquisi- 
tion, track,  and  kill  assessment. 

(2)  $349,000,000  for  directed  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  $149,900,000  for  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(4)  $99,000,000  for  systems  concepts  and 
battle  management. 

(5)  $109,000,000  for  survivabUity,  lethaUty, 
and  key  support  technology. 

(6)  $8,000,000  for  SDIO  management 
headquarters.     

By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
—Page       23.       line       11.       strike       out 
"$13,151,210,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$13,301,210,000". 
Page  26.  line  12.  strike  out  "and". 


Page  26.  line  14,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and  ". 

Page  27,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following: 

(5)  $774,500,000  is  available  only  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
carried  out  with  respect  to  the  small  mobile 
intercontinental  ballistic  missUe  system. 

Page  29.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  2t7.  MAINTENANCE  OF  PUOSTTV  FOR  SMALL 
MOBILE  INTERCONTINENTAL  BALLIS- 
TIC MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  continue 
to  carry  out  the  program  to  develop  a  small 
mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  and 
to  provide  for  the  allocation  of  defense  in- 
dustrial resources  for  that  program,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  priority  for  that  program 
(known  as  "Brick-Bat")  in  effect  on  June  1, 
1985.  under  the  system  provided  by  existing 
laws  and  regulations  for  determining  rela- 
tive program  precedence  for  assignment  of 
production  resources. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 
—Page  6.  line  25,  strike  out  "$4,365,300,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$3,783,300,000". 
Page  13,  after  line  9,  insert  the  foUowlnr 
(h)  PROHnmoN  on  Expenditures  for  the 
Trident  II  Missile.- None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  in  this  section  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  Trident  n  mis- 
sUe program. 


H  Jl.  2577 


By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Michel.) 

—Strike  out  Section  102  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  No  fimds  available  during 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  DcSFense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
Involved  In  intelligence  activities  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purposes  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  miUtary  or  paramUi- 
tary  operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  organization,  movement,  or  individ- 
ual." 

"(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  continue  in  effect  imtU  the 
Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  repealing 
that  prohibition." 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois.) 
—In  the  paragraph  under  the  heading  "hu- 
manitarian    assistance     for     nicaracuan 
democratic  resistance" — 

(1>  strike  out  "March  31.  1986"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30.  1986.  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  section  105  of  this 
chapter";  and 

(2)  strike  out  the  second  sentence  of  that 
paragraph  (Beginning  with  "Notwithstand- 
ing" and  ending  with  "second  such 
report."). 

In  section  105  and  section  106— 

(1)  strike  out  "Sec.  105"  and  "Sec.  106" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  106"  and 
"Sec.  107".  respectively;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (a)  strike  out  "enactment 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "'en- 
actment of  a  Joint  resolution  under  section 
105  of  this  chapt«-". 

Add  the  following  new  section  105  after 
section  104: 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  negotiations  through  the  Conta- 
dora  process  or  other  diplomatic  channels, 
funds  appropriated  by  the  paragraph  of  this 
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chkpter  headed  "RUMANiTAKiAif  assistaxce 

rOR      NICASACUAll      DmOCXATIC      RESISTAKCE" 

may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  during 
the  6-month  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  After  that  6-month 
period,  funds  appropriated  by  that  para- 
graph may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  as- 
sistance in  accordance  with  that  paragraph 
if  after  the  end  of  that  S-month  period— 

<1)  the  President  submits  a  request  to  the 
Congress  for  authority  to  provide  such  as- 
sistance, such  request  to  include  (A)  the 
President's  assurance  that  he  has  consulted 
with  the  Contradora  nations  concerning  the 
provision  of  such  assistance,  and  (B)  a  de- 
scription of  the  response  of  the  Contradora 
nations  to  the  proposal  to  provide  that  as- 
sistance: and 

(3)  the  Congress  enacts  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  use  of  funds  for  such  assist- 
ance. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  such  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  that  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
Joint  resolution,  an  additional  one-third 
•hall  be  available  for  obligation  90  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment,  and  the  re- 
maining one-third  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation 180  days  after  such  date  of  enact- 
ment, notwithstanding  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply,  during  the  99th  Congress,  to  the  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)—  "^^ 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  authorises  the  obligation  and  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in  accord- 
ance with  section  105  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1985."; 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 
(C>  the  title  of  which  is  as  foUows:  "Joint 

Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1985.". 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  IS  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SKA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 


has  been  disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 
to,  th«  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  m*tion  is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. ' 

(B)  t)ebate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  ia  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  ^  order. 

(D>  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolu- 
tion b*ck  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervoiing  motion. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  Is  in  seuion. 

(7)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  M  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  suck  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  joint  resolution,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  Is  Inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  vith  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 

^  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
— Pace|44.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

STATBS  POLICT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
NICAKAGDA 

Sec  '101.  (a)  The  primary  objectives  of 
Unitedl  States  policy  in  Central  America 
should'be— 

(1)  t«  preserve  the  security  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  to  achieve  peace  and  reconciliation; 

(3)  t«  promote  stability  and  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  tp  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies  ftt>m  seeking  to  destabilise  the  region 
or  to  (^velop  or  deploy  a  military  capability 
which  threatens  the  United  States; 

(5)  to  promote  the  observance  of  human 
rights  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
procesaes;  and 

(6)  tf  live  at  peace  with  Nicaragua  so  long 
as  Nicaragua  lives  at  peace  with  its  neigh- 
bors. 

(b)  United  States  strategy  for  achieving 
the  objectives  stated  in  subsection  (a) 
should  include— 

(1)  ^  emphasis  on  seeking  a  negotiated, 
region*!  settlement; 

(2)  rtspect  for  the  independence  and  terri- 
torial kitegrity  of  all  nations; 

(3)  a  clear  commitment,  through  appropri- 
ate types  and  levels  of  military  and  econom- 
ic assistance,  to  assist  the  nations  of  Central 
America  In  building  and  sustaining  viable, 
democratic  societies  capable  of  withstanding 
aggression  and  subversion  and  of  providing 
their  people  with  an  opportunity  for  better 
lives;  «d 

(4)  Jconsistent  diplomatic  support  on 
behalf  of  the  observance  of  human  rights  by 
groups  and  governments,  and  support  for 


institutions  throughout  the 
ition  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
on  repression. 

lerance  of  the  objectives  stated 

(a).  United  States  policy  with 

should  include  the  fol- 
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free  poUUi 
region,  in 
version  f  i 

(c)  In 
in  subaectioi 
respect  to  Nl 
lowing: 

(1)  Pursuit  of  a  regional  settlement 
through  all  diplomatic  avenues,  including— 

(A)  placing  renewed  emphasis  on  the  Con- 
tadora  proc^  which  is  addressing  the  ques- 
tions of  peaqe  and  security  (including  mech- 
anisms for  yerification  and  enforcement) 
and  internal: reconciliation  ^nd  political  plu- 
ralism; I 

(B)  giving  priority  to  obtaining  a  ceasefire 
InNicaraguK 

(C)  renewiig  biUteral  talks  with  Nicara- 
gua; I 

(D)  encouraging  direct  talks  among  the 
parties  to  th^  conflict  in  Nicaragua;  and 

(E)  taking  ftny  evidence  of  Nicarsiguan  vio- 
lations of  the  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty of  neKhboring  states  to  the  forum  of 
the  Organistion  of  American  States  and 
seeking  rediiess  under  the  Charter  of  that 
Organizatioil  and  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  which  pro- 
vide for  coUwtive  action; 

(2)  A  commitment  to  preserve  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  preventing  the 
Soviet  Unioa  and  its  allies  from  developing 
or  deploying  an  offensive  military  capability 
in  Ontral  America  that  directly  threatens 
the  United  States,  a  capability  that  does  not 
currently  exist. 

(3)  A  com^iltjnent  to  protect  the  security 
and  territonal  integrity  of  any  nation  of 
Central  Am^ca  that  is  Invaded  by  Nicara- 
gua, acting  In  conformance  with  the  Cbax- 
ter  of  the  CkvaniE*tion  of  American  States 
and  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal. 

(4)  The  i^vision  of  incentives  to  Nicara- 
gua if  the  dovemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees 
to  a  ceasefire  and  to  negotiate  with  its  oppo- 
nents, removes  foreign  military  advisers, 
agrees  not  io  provide  material  support  for 
insurgencies  and  agrees  to  appropriate  mon- 
itoring procedures  under  Contadora  auspic- 
es to  verify  4uch  agreement,  respects  human 
rights  and  ttie  independence  of  the  media, 
and  makes  progress  toward  national  recon- 
ciliation and  a  pliuallstic  democratic 
system.  Inotatives  should  be  structured  to 
enable  the  united  States  to  respond  to  posi- 
tive steps  l|y  Nicaragua.  These  incentives 
could  include— 

(A)  the  suspension  of  United  States  mili- 
tary exerds^  in  the  region; 

(B)  the  resumption  of  normal  trade,  in- 
cluding the  resimiption  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory trade  treatment  (MPN  status),  the  res- 
toration of  benefits  under  the  Oeneralized 
System  of  Freferenoes.  and  the  restoration 
of  Nicaragua's  sugar  quota; 

(C)  supporting  multilateral  assistance  for 
Nicaragua  and  providing  technical  assist- 
ance, help  (n  agriculture  and  health,  and 
volunteer  s^vices:  and 

(O)  the  creation  of  a  regional  development 
organization  in  which  Nicaragua  could  par- 
ticipate. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  No  fimds  available  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  bitelligence  activities  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  Expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  woulg  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  orga^iization.  movement,  or  individ- 
uaL 


(b)  The  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  continue  in  effect  until  the 
Congress  enacts  a  joint  resolution  repealing 
that  prohibition. 

Sec.  103.  (aKl)  Funds  in  an  amoimt  up  to 
$14,000,000  may  be  used  by  the  President 
during  fiscal  year  1985  to  provide  food,  med- 
icine, or  other  humanitarian  assistance  for 
Nicaraguan  refugees  who  are  outside  of 
Nicaragua,  regardless  of  whether  they  have 
been  associated  with  the  Nicaraguan  opposi- 
tion forces. 

(2)  Assistance  under  this  subsection  may 
be  provided  only  through  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
and  only  upon  that  organization's  determi- 
nation that  such  assistance  is  necessary  to 
meet  humanitarian  needs  of  those  refugees. 
The  President  shall  determine  whether  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  is  provided 
through  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  or  both  organi- 
zations. To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
such  assistance  should  be  provided  to  those 
organizations  in  kind  rather  than  in  cash. 
Assistance  may  not  be  provided  under  this 
subsection  for  the  purpose  of  provisioning 
combat  forces. 

(3)  Funds  used  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  derived  from  the  ftmds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  part  I  (relat- 
ing to  development  assistance)  or  chapter  4 
of  part  II  (relating  to  the  economic  support 
fund)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
or  section  2(b)  (relating  to  the  "Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance"  account)  or  section 
2(c)  (relating  to  the  Emergency  Refugee 
and  Migration  Assistance  Fund)  of  the  Bfi- 
gration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962. 

(b)  Funds  available  in  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  U  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic support  fund)  may  be  used  by  the 
President  for  payments  to  the  Contadora 
nations  (Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela)  for  expenses  arising  from  imple- 
mentation of  an  agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  based  on  the  Con- 
tadora Document  of  Objectives  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1983,  including  peacekeeping,  verifica- 
tion, and  monitoring  systems. 

(c)  Assistance  imder  this  section  may  be 
provided  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  except  that  section  531(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (prohibiting 
the  use  of  funds  for  military  or  paramilitary 
purposes)  shall  apply  to  any  assistance 
under  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  103.  No  less  frequently  than  once 
every  3  months,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  written  report— 

(1)  describing  any  actions  by  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  and  the  groups  opposing 
that  government  by  armed  force,  which 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
and  to  nurture  democratic  institutions  in 
Nicaragua; 

(2)  describing  the  status  of  the  Contadora 
process  and  United  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict; 

(3)  containing  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  chapter; 
and 

(4)  containing  such  recommendations  as 
the  President  deems  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  future  United  States  policies  re- 
garding Nicaragua. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  On  or  after  October  1.  1985. 
the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 


request  for  authority  to  take  specified  ac- 
tions with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  The  request 
must  be  accompanied  by— 

(1)  the  President's  assurance  that  he  has 
consulted  with  the  Contadora  nations  con- 
cerning the  proposed  actions;  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  response  of  the 
Contadora  nations  to  the  proposed  actions. 

(bKl)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
apply,  during  the  99th  Congress,  to  the  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  a  joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the  re- 
quest submitted  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "joint  resolution"  means  only  a  joint 
resolution  introduced  within  3  legislative 
dasrs  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a>— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  authorizes  the  President,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  to  take 
those  actions  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
which  are  specified  in  the  request  submitted 
to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act.  1985."; 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(C)  the  tiUe  of  which  is  as  foUows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  (Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1985.". 

(3)  A  joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  wropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SKA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itaelf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  XXT  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 
to.  the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  imtil  dispoeed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
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the  Joint  resolution  to  final  i 
intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislaUve  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  in  session. 

(7)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  Is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  applicable  only  with  respeci 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  oonsidermtion  of  any  measure. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
—Page  101.  after  line  8  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  IV— WATER  RESOURCES 
This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the  "Water  Re- 
sources Conservation.  Development,  and  In- 
frastructure Improvement  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1985".  Any  reference  in  this  title 
to  "this  Act"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  this  title,  any  reference  to  a  title 
(when  used  with  respect  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Conservation.  Development,  and  In- 
frastructure Improvement  and  Rehabilita- 
Uon  Act  of  1965)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  a  part  of  this  title. 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  insure  against  oost  over- 
runs, each  estimated  oost  set  forth  in  this 
Act  for  a  project  shall  be  the  »«-T<wiini» 
amount  authorised  for  that  project,  except 
that  such  maximum  amount  shall  be  auto- 
matically increased  f or— 

(1)  changes  In  constr\icti<m  costs  (includ- 
ing real  property  acquisitions,  preooostruc- 
tion  studies,  planning,  ragineering,  and 
design)  from  October  1982  as  indicated  by 
engineering  and  other  appropriate  cost  in- 
dexes; 

(2)  modifications  which  do  not  materially 
alter  the  scope  or  functions  of  the  project  as 
authorised;  and 

(3)  additional  studies,  modifications,  and 
actions  (including  mitigation  and  other  en- 
vironmental actions)  authorised  by  this  Act 
or  required  by  changes  in  Federal  law. 

Sec  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  End- 
neers. 

Sec.  4.  SecUons  201  and  303  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  203  of  the  nood 
Control  Act  of  1968  shaU  apply  to  aU 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act. 

Paet  I— Poet  Development 
Sec.  101.  The  following  projects  for  ports 
are  hereby  authorised  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  in  the  respective  r^wrts 
hereinafter  designated  in  this  section, 
except  as  otherwise  provided,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines advisable  in  any  case  in  whlcb  there 
is  no  report  designated. 

irORPOLK  HAXBOK  AMD  CHAHRELS,  VnCUlIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Norfolk 
Harbor  and  Channels,  Virginia:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  20. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $248,700,000  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  or  re- 
ports  transmitted    under    this   p«racn4>h. 
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The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies, 
shall  study  the  effects  that  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  each  segment 
of  the  proposed  project  will  have  on  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  the  need  for  miti- 
gation of  any  damage  to  such  resources  re- 
sulting from  such  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlu  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  with  respect  to  the  project  or  separate 
reports  on  the  results  of  such  study  with  re- 
spect to  each  segment  of  the  project,  along 
with  recommendations  for  modifications  in 
any  such  segment  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  such  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  on 
such  resources.  Ebccept  for  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  and 
Mitigation  Fund  under  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for,  or  the  actual  construction  of,  any  such 
segment  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  committee. 

MOBILI  HABBOR.  ALABAMA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Mobile 
Harbor,  Alabama:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  18,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $386,700,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
in  a  plan  transmitted  under  this  paragraph; 
except  that  if  non-Federal  Interests  con- 
struct a  bulk  material  transshipment  facili- 
ty in  lower  Mobile  Bay.  the  Secretary,  upon 
request  of  such  non-Federal  interests,  may 
limit  construction  of  such  project  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  such  facility  and  except 
that,  for  reasons  of  environmental  quality, 
dredged  material  from  such  project  shall  be 
disposed  of  in  open  water  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  accordance  with  all  provisions  of 
Federal  law.  For  reasons  of  environmental 
quality,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary, the  United  SUtes  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  and  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  shall  develop,  and 
transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worlu 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  a 
plan  to  dispose  of  dredged  material  from 
such  project  in  the  BrooUey  disposal  area, 
referred  to  in  such  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  a  plan  to  mitigate  damages 
to  fish  and  wildlife  from  disposal  of  such 
material  in  the  BrooUey  disposal  area. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
under  section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of.  such  project  unless  such 
plans  have  been  approved  by  resolution 
adopted  by  each  such  committee  or  unless 
the  non-Federal  sponsor  of  such  project 
transmits,  in  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  a 
letter  to  each  such  committee  indicating 
that  the  Secretary,  the  United  States  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  non-Federal  interests  are  not  able  to  de- 
velop such  plans.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  no  dredged  or  fill 


matertia  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  Brook- 
ley  dist>08al  area,  referred  to  in  such  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  unless  such  plans 
have  been  approved  by  resolution  adopted 
by  eacfi  such  committee. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVKR  SHIP  CHAinnL,  GTn.r  TO 
BATON  ROUOK.  LOOTSIAMA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Mississippi 
River  Ship  Channel,  Guli  to  Baton  Rouge, 
Loulsigna:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  April  9,  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$333.4#0,000.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  and 
such  riport  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
requirements  of  Public  Law  80-M9,  as 
amend^ 

TEXAS  CITT  CBAmiBL,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  navigation,  Texas  City 
Channel,  Texas:  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineer^  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Janu- 
ary If,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$117,990,000,  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  rtspect  to  such  project  under  section 
103.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
Fund  under  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  any  portion  of 
the  project  (other  than  reaches  six,  seven, 
eight,  and  nine  of  the  Common  Entrance 
Channel)  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  £^- 
vironiqent  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

NEW  tORK  HARBOR  AND  AOJACXHT  CHANNELS, 
NEW  TORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 

The  broject  for  deepening  of  the  Ambrose 
Channel  feature  of  the  navigation  project. 
New  Vork  Harbor  and  Adjacent  Channels, 
to  a  depth  of  55  feet  and  widening  such 
channel  to  770  feet,  and  for  deepening  of 
the  Anchorage  channel  feature  of  such 
navigation  project  to  a  depth  of  55  feet  and 
widenitig  such  channel  to  660  feet,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $175,000,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103.  Disposal  of  beach  quality 
sand  from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  features  of  such 
project  shall  take  place  at  the  ocean  front 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  and  Sea  Bright 
and  ^nmouth  Beach,  New  Jersey,  at  fiUl 
Federal  expense.  No  disposal  of  dredged  ma- 
terial from  construction,  ot>eration,  and 
maintenance  of  such  features  of  such 
project  shall  take  place  at  Bowery  Bay, 
Flushing  Bay,  Powell's  Cove,  Little  Bay,  or 
little  Heck  Bay.  Queens,  New  York.  Except 
for  fuAds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under 
sectioit  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 
terest In  real  property  for,  or  the  actual  con- 
structton  of,  such  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee; on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  tha  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

LOS  ANGELES  AND  LONO  BEACH  HARBORS,  SAN 
PEDRO  BAT,  CALIPORNIA 

The  project  for  deepening  of  the  entry 
channel  to  the  harbor  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fomia|  to  a  depth  of  65  feet  and  for  deepen- 
ing of|the  entry  channel  to  the  harbor  of 
Long  Peach,  California,  to  a  depth  of  76 
feet,  including  the  creation  of  800  acres  of 
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land  with  tie  dredged  material  from  the 
project,  as  F  tiase  I  of  the  San  Pedro  Bay  de- 
velopment, at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$230,000,000j 

Sec.  102.  The  following  projects  for  ports 
are  hereby  Authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by 
the  Secretary  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  plaiis  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
recommended  in  the  respective  reports 
hereinafter  designated  in  this  section, 
except  as  otlierwise  provided,  or  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines advls«ble  in  any  case  in  which  there 
is  no  report  designated. 

FORTSMOUra  HARBOR  AND  PISCATAQOA  RIVER, 
NEW  RAMP8BIRB 

The  project  for  navigation,  Portsmouth 
Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River,  New  Hamp- 
sliire:  Repoijt  of  the  Division  Engineer,  New 
England  Divfslon,  dated  April  1983,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $21,200,000,  including  such 
modificatioi*  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  ^laragrapb  or  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  section  103.  The  Secre- 
tary, in  coitsultation  with  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  shall  study  the  adequacy 
of  potential  jdlsposal  sites  necessary  for  con- 
struction, o^ration,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project.  I  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  I  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Wor^  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  ^  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  alonk  with  recommendations  for 
modiflcatioi|B  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary deteijmlnes  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  assure  that  adequate  disposal 
sites  are  available  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  project. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
under  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of,  such  project  if  such  acquisi- 
tion and  actual  construction  have  not  been 
approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  each 
such  committee. 

NEW  ^VKN  HARBOR,  CONNECTICUT 

The  project  for  navigation.  New  Haven 
Harbor.  Coitaecticut:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  July  26,  1982,  with  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretavy  in  the  report  submitted  under 
this  paragraph,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$23,000,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  study  the  effects  that  con- 
struction, qperation.  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  project  will  have  on  oyster 
beds  and  the  production  of  oysters  in  New 
Haven  Harbor.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envponment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a.  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for 
modificatioQS  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  mitigate  adverse  effects  of  such 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
on  such  beds  and  production.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under  sec- 
tion 1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest 
in  real  proqerty  for,  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of,  suci  1  project  unless  such  acquisition 


and  actual  construction  have  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. 

cow  ANUS  CREEK  CHANNEL,  NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  navigation.  Gowanus 
Creek  Channel.  New  York:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  14. 
1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

KILL  VAN  KtnX,  NEW  TORK  AND  HEW  JER8KT 

The  project  for  navigation.  Kill  Van  Kull 
and  Newark  Bay  Channels.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  December  14.  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $182,665,000.  Except  for  funds 
appropriated  to  the  EnvironmenUl  Protec- 
tion and  Mitigation  Fund  under  section  1104 
of  this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real 
property  for,  or  the  actual  construction  of, 
such  project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual 
construction  have  not  been  approved  by  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Wortes  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

ARTHUR  KILL,  NEW  TORK  AND  NEW  JERSET 

The  project  for  navigation,  Arthur  Kill, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey:  Draft  report  of 
the  District  Engineer  for  New  York,  dated 
May  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$55,000,000,  including  any  modifications 
that  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  that  project  under  section 
103  of  this  Act. 

HEW  YORK  HARBOR  AND  ADJACENT  CHANNELS, 
NEW  TORK  AND  NEW  JERSET 

The  project  for  (1)  an  access  channel  45 
feet  deep  below  mean  low  water  and  gener- 
ally 450  feet  wide  with  suitable  bends  and 
turning  areas  to  extend  from  deep  water  in 
the  Anchorage  Channel,  New  York  Harbor, 
westward  approximately  12,000  feet  along 
the  southern  boiutdary  of  the  Port  Jersey 
peninsula  to  the  head  of  navigation  in 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $25,000,000;  and  (2)  for  a  channel  42 
feet  deep  below  mean  low  water  and  gener- 
ally 300  feet  wide  with  suitable  bends  and 
turning  areas  to  extend  from  deep  water  in 
the  Anchorage  Channel  westward  approxi- 
mately 11,000  feet  to  the  head  of  navigation 
in  Claremont  Terminal  Channel,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $14,000,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103.  No  disposal  of  dredged 
material  from  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  project  shall  take 
place  at  Bowery  Bay,  Flushing  Bay,  Powell's 
Cove,  Little  Bay,  or  Little  Neck  Bay, 
Queens,  New  York.  Except  for  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
and  Mitigation  Fund  under  section  1104  of 
this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty for,  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

WILMINGTON  HARBOR-NORTHEAST  CAPE  FEAR 
RIVER,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Wilmington 
Harbor-Northeast  Cape  Fear  River,  North 
Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  September  16,  1980,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $8,078,000. 

CHARLESTON  HARBOR,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  navigation,  Charleston 
Harbor,   South    Carolina:    Report   of    the 


Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  August  27.  1081, 
including  construction  of  a  two-mile  exten- 
sion of  the  harlx>r  navigation  channel  in  the 
Wando  River  to  the  SUte  port  authority's 
Wando  River  terminal,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $79,055,000. 

SAVANNAH  HARBOR.  GEORGIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Savannah 
Harbor.  Georgia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  December  19.  1978.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $12,701,000,  except  that  non- 
Federal  interests  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Secretary  for  moving  or  modifying  docks, 
bulkheads,  warehouses,  towers,  and  railroad 
facilities  necessary  for  project  construction, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,960,000.  Such  re- 
imbursement at  total  Federal  expense  shall 
be  based  on  the  replacement  casts,  exclusive 
of  t>etterment,  minus  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  existing  structures. 

MANATIX  HARBOR.  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Manatee 
Harbor,  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  May  12.  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,158,500.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  report  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  study  the  effects  that  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  proposed  project  will  have  on  the 
benthic  environment  of  the  area  to  be 
dredged.  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  Eln- 
vironment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study,  along 
with  recommendations  for  modifications  in 
the  project  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  such  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  on  such  benthic 
environment.  Except  for  funds  vproprlatCKl 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  under  section  1104  of  this  Act. 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  in  real  property  for. 
or  the  actual  construction  of.  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee.  The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  effects  of  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
on  the  benthic  environment  of  the  dre<^ed 
area. 

TAMPA  HARBOR.  EAST  BAT  CHANNEL,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Tampa 
Harbor.  East  Bay  Channel,  Florida:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  25. 
1979,  at  an  estimated  initial  cost  of 
$2,717,000.  The  -Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
effects  of  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  project  on  water  quality  and 
the  environment. 

SAN  JUAN  HARBOR.  PUERTO  RICO 

The  project  for  navigation,  San  Juan 
Harbor,  Puerto  Rico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  December  23.  1982.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $72,791,000,  including  the 
acquisition  of  22  acres  of  land  for  mitigation 
of  the  loss  of  algal  l>eds  associated  with  the 
project,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
entitled  "Phase  I:  General  Design  Memo- 
randum on  San  Juan  Harbor,  Puerto  Rico". 

CROWN  BAT  CHANNEL— ST.  THOMAS  HARBOR. 
VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  project  for  navigation.  Crown  Bay 
Channel— St.   Thomas   Harbor,   Virgin   Is- 


lands: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  April  9,  1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,499,000.  The  Secretary  shall  monitor  the 
turbidity  associated  with  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project  and 
establish  a  program  to  maintain,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  such  turbidity  at  a  level 
which  will  not  damage  adjacent  ecosystems. 
In  selecting  a  configuration  for  the  disposal 
area  for  dredged  material  from  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  configurations 
which  will  minimize,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
the  loss  of  shallow  water  habitat. 

GULPPORT  HARBOR.  MTSSISSTPPl 

The  project  for  navigation.  Gulfport 
Harbor.  lUssissippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  House  Document  Numbered  9«- 
18.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $73,678,000; 
except  that,  for  reasons  of  environmental 
quality,  dredged  material  from  such  project 
shall  be  disposed  of.  in  open  water  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  in  accordance  with  all  provi- 
sions of  PederallaW.  For  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic evaluaU0h  of  this  project  the  benefits 
from  such  dpen  water  disposal  sliall  be 
deemed  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  cosU  of 
such  disposal.  If  the  Secretary  detennlnes, 
after  competitive  bidding  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-269,  that 
transportation  and  disposal  of  dredged  ma-  ' 
terial  cannot  be  carried  out  by  contract  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  a  timely  manner, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  any 
dredged  material  transport  equipment  nec- 
essary for  prosecution  of  the  project. 

CLXVKJUn  HA>B(»,  OHIO 

The  project  for  harbor  modification. 
Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio  (deepening  and  wid- 
ening the  east  and  west  harbor  entrances) 
as  described  in  Stage  2  Report  for  Reformu- 
lation (Phase  1  General  Design  Memoran- 
dum) of  the  District  Engineer  for  Buffalo, 
New  Yoi^  July  1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$36,000,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  section  103. 
The  existing  dredged  material  containment 
site  known  as  site  14  may  be  used  for  the 
containment  of  excavated  material  from 
construction  of  the  project. 

LORAIN  HARBOR.  OHIO 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lorain  Harbor, 
Ohio:  Draft  report  of  the  District  Engineer 
for  Buffalo.  New  York,  dated  May  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $32,000,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  xinder  section  103. 

GRAND  HAVEN  HARBOR,  MICRiaUl 

The  project  for  navigation,  modifications 
to  Grand  Haven  Harbor.  Michigan:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  October  9. 
1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,879,000. 

MONROE  HARBOR.  MICHIGAN 

The  project  for  navigation.  Monroe 
Harbor,  Michigan:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  25.  1981.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $145,280,000,  including,  for 
reasons  of  environmental  quality,  the  for- 
mation of  a  700  acre  marsh  in  F^um  Creek 
Bay.  as  described  in  the  report  of  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer.  Detroit  District,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1980.  as  revised  December  15.  1980. 
The  formation  of  such  marsh  shall  be  a 
Federal  responsibility. 

BRAZOS  ISLAND  HARBOR.  TEXAS— BROWNSVILLB 
CHANNEL 

The  project  for  navigation.  Brazos  Island 
Harbor.  Texas— Brownsville  Channel: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  De- 
cember 20,  1979,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
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$37,075,000.  The  Secretary  shall  study,  in 
eonsultatlon  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  the  need  for  addi- 
tional measures  to  mltiette  losses  of  estua- 
rine  habitat  and  productivity  associated 
with  the  project  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  any  measures  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  mitigate  such  la 


DVLUTR-snnauoR,  mannatnA  ahd  wiscoifsiii 
The  project  for  navigation,  Duluth-Supe- 
rior,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bora.  dated  April  4.  1983,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,215,000.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  the  report  transmitted  under  this 
paragraph  or  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103.  The  Secretary  shall 
study,  in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  the  need  for 
measures  to  mitigate  losses  of  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  and  producUvlty.  Not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  Uie  Senate  a  report  on  the  results 
of  such  study,  along  with  recommendations 
for  modifications  In  the  project  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  such  losses.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  under 
section  1104  of  this  Act.  no  antropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  aoquisition  of  any  in- 
terest in  real  property  for,  or  the  actual  con- 
structitm  of,  such  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  oonstriiction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee. 

SMf  nUMCUCO  RAKBOR,  CAUTORltlA— 
nSHKUUa'S  WHASr  AHKA 

The  project  for  navigation.  San  Francisco 
Harbor,  California— Fisherman's  Wharf 
Area:  Rqwrt  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
dated  February  3,  1978,  as  amended  by  the 
supplemental  rqxtrt  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers dated  June  7,  1979,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $14,370,000.  Any  relocation  of  histor- 
ic Ships  reoulred  for  construction  of  the 
project  shall  be  a  Federal  responsibility. 

auojam  oum  habbob  ahd  oaklahs  nrnm 

BAaaOB.  CAUrOBKIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Oakland 
Outer  Harbor,  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineer*,  dated  January  7,  1980, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,040,000.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
study  alternative  dredged  material  disposal 
plans,  including  but  not  limited  to  plans 
wbkh  include  manh  formation.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  undertake  and  monitor 
the  effects  of  such  dredged  material  dispos- 
al measures,  including  but  not  limited  to 
such  measures  as  wlU  result  in  fish  and  wild- 
life haUtat  enhancement,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  necessary  and  appropriate. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Oakland  Inner 
Harbor,  California,  as  described  in  the 
Report  of  the  District  Engineer,  San  Fran- 
cisco District,  dated  April  1984,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $38,000,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  section  103. 

UCRMOHD  HASBOB.  CAUFORIIIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Richmond 
Harbor,  California:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  August  8,  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $48,443,000. 


SA<  II  f^  I H  1 1 1  OBKP  WATKB  SHIP  CBAMmL, 
CALIPOUIIA 

The  p|t>Ject  for  navigation.  Sacramento 
Deep  Water  Ship  Channel,  California: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  No- 
vember 20,  1981.  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
$77,000.1100. 

'        Hno  HABBOB,  HAWAII 

The  p^Ject  for  navigation.  Hilo  Harbor, 
Hawaii:  [Report  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  February  26,  1982,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  14,088.000.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary wltl^  respect  to  such  project  under  sec- 
tion 103,) 

BLAI^  AHS  SnCDM  WATKBWATS,  TACOMA 
RABBOR,  WASHmUTOW 

The  project  for  navigation,  Blair  and 
Sitcum  Waterways,  Tacoma  Harbor,  Wash- 
ington: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  February  8,  1977,  House  Document 
Numberad  96-26,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$31,756,000:  except  that  a  permanent  bypass 
road  for  the  Blair  Waterway  may  be  con- 
structed in  lieu  of  construction  of  the  East 
11th  Street  bridge  replacement  recommend- 
ed in  sueh  report  if  (1)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  construction  of  the  bypass  road 
is  econa(nically  and  environmentally  feasi- 
ble, (2)  Construction  of  the  bypass  road  is 
approve4  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  (3)  the  bypass  road  is  ap- 
proved through  adoption  of  resolutions  by 
both  the  Tacoma  City  Council  and  the 
Tacoma  Port  Commission.  If  the  bypass 
road  is  oonstnicted  in  lieu  of  the  bridge  re- 
placement project,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  opnstructlon  of  the  bypass  road  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  bridge  replacement  project  if 
the  bridge  replacement  project  had  been 
carried  9ut  in  accordance  with  such  report. 

CBAYS  HARBOR,  WASHUfGTOIl 

The  pfoject  for  navigation.  Grays  Harbor, 
Washindlion:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers f Of  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January 
17,  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $86,281,000 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommenifcd  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  pnxiect  under  section  103. 


r- 


Ain>  DUWAMiaB  WATBRWATS, 
WASHLHUTOH 

The  tfoject  for  navigation.  East.  West, 
and  Du^ramlsh  Waterways,  Navigation  Im- 
provemttit  Study,  Seattle  Harbor,  Washing- 
ton: Re#ort  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  apd  Harbors,  dated  July  18,  1983.  at 
an  e8tli«ated  coat  of  $48,745,000.  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  section  103. 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  project  au- 
thorized by  this  title  for  which  a  final 
report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has  not 
been  completed  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  environmental  impact  statement  re- 
quired Ity  section  102(2X0  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  and  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  ^vironment  and  Public  Woriu  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  ftmds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation ^und  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  fippropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
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for,  or  the  iictual  construction  of,  such 
project  If  suci  aoquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction hav4  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  liy  such  committees. 

(b)  If  any  pipvision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  this  tl(le  recommends  that  a  State 
contribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the  con- 
struction costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  piupoaes.  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sk.  104.  (nXl)  A  non-Federal  Interest 
may  plan  and  design  any  navigation  project 
for  a  port  not  authorized  by  Federal  law 
and  submit  si^  plan  and  design  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  revlrw  under  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  review  each  plan 
and  design  si^imltted  under  {laragraph  (1) 
for  the  purpoae  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  plan  and  design  and  the  process 
under  which  4uch  plan  and  design  were  de- 
veloped comply  with  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations H>Plicible  to  the  planning  and  de- 
signing by  the  Secretary  of  navigation 
projects  for  ports.  Not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  receiving  any 
plan  and  design  submitted  under  paragraph 
<1),  the  Secreiary  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, in  writing,  the  results  of  such  review 
and  any 
may  have 
in  such  plan 

(3)  Subject 
Secretary 


endatlons   the   Secretary 
the  project  described 

design. 

appropriation  of  funds,  the 

reimburse  any  non-Federal 
Interest  for  tlie  cost  of  developing  any  plan 
and  design  siibmltted  under  paragrwb  (1) 
for  any  navigation  project  for  a  port  author- 
ized by  any  pipvision  of  Fedeiml  law  enacted 
after  the  dat^  of  such  submission;  except 
that  in  the  ca$e  of  a  navigation  project  for  a 
deep-draft  poH  which  is  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Secretary,  in  lieu  of  such  reimburse- 
ment, the  amount  of  such  cost  shall  be  cred- 
ited towards  fhe  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  constraction  of  such  project. 

(bXl)  A  non-Federal  Interest  may  (A)  con- 
struct, in  whMe  or  in  part,  any  navigation 
project  for  a  port  authorized  by  this  Utie  or 
any  other  provisi«m  of  Federal  law  enacted 
before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  and  for  which  appropriations  may 
be  made  for  acqulsltl(m  of  interests  in  real 
property  and  actual  cmstruction.  and  <B) 
acquire  lands  for  disposal  of  dredged  materi- 
al, and  make  I  relocations  of  utilities,  struc- 
tures, and  other  improvements,  necessary 
for  such  conslructlon,  if  the  Secretary  first 
approves  the  plans  for  construction  of  such 

non-Federal  interest  and  if 
interest   enters   into   an 
the  non-Federal  share  (if 
of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  I  project. 

(2)  The  Sectetary  shall  regularly  monitor 
and  audit  an](  project  for  a  port  being  con- 
structed undcf  this  subsection  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral interest  In  order  to  ensure  that  such 
construction  ^  In  compliance  with  the  plans 
approved  by  tne  Secretary. 

(3)  Subject  to  appropriation  of  funds,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  any  non-Federal 
interest  for  tlte  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
any  port  proj^  carried  out  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  m)proved  by  the 
Secretary  imder  this  section. 

(cXl)  The  $ecretary,  on  request  from  an 
appropriate  hon-Federal  interest  in  the 
form  of  a  written  notice  of  intent  to  con- 
struct a  nav^ation  project  for  a  port,  shall 
Initiate  procedures  to  establish  a  schedule 
for  consolidating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agency  environmental  assessments,  project 


project  by 
the   non- 
agreonent  to 
any)  of  the 


reviews,  and  issuance  of  all  permite  for  the 
construction  of  the  project,  including  associ- 
ated access  channels  and  berthing  areas, 
and  onshore  improvements,  before  the  initi- 
ation of  construction. 

(2)  Within  fifteen  days  of  the  receipt  of 
notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  publish  that  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Secretary  also 
shall  provide  written  notification  of  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  notice  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  to  all  State  and  local  agencies 
that  may  be  required  to  issue  permits  for 
the  construction  of  the  project  or  related 
activities.  The  Secretary  shaU  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  those  agencies  and  request 
their  entry  into  a  memorandum  of  agree- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. Within  thirty  days  after  publication 
of  the  notice  in  the  Federal  Register.  State 
and  local  agencies  that  intend  to  enter  into 
the  memorandum  of  agreement  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  of  their  intent  In  writing. 

(3)  Within  ninety  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  any 
State  or  local  agencies  that  have  notified 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  establishing  a  schedule 
of  decisionmaking  for  approval  of  the 
project  and  permits  associated  with  it  and 
with  related  activities.  The  schedule  of  com- 
pliance may  not  exceed  two  and  one-half 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

(4)  The  agreement  entered  Into  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  shall  consoli- 
date hearing  and  comment  periods,  proce- 
dures for  data  collection  and  report  prepara- 
tion, and  the  environmental  review  and  per- 
mitting processes  associated  with  the 
project  and  related  activities.  The  agree- 
ment shall  detail,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
non-Federal  interest's  responsibilities  for 
data  development  and  Information  that  may 
be  necessary  to  process  each  permit,  includ- 
ing a  schedule  when  the  information  and 
data  will  be  provided  to  the  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  or  local  agency. 

(5)  The  agreement  shall  include  a  date  by 
which  the  Secretary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  views  of  all  affected  Federal  agen- 
cies, shall  provide  to  the  non-Federal  inter- 
est in  writing  a  preliminary  determination 
whether  the  project  and  Federal  permits  as- 
sociated with  it  are  reasonably  likely  to  re- 
ceive approval.  The  Secretary  may  revise 
the  agreement  once  to  extend  the  schedule 
to  allow  the  non-Federal  interest  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  additional  time  necessary 
to  revise  its  original  application  to  meet  the 
objections  of  a  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency  which  is  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

(6)  Six  months  before  the  final  date  of  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
Congress  a  written  progress  report  for  each 
navigation  project  for  a  port  subject  to  this 
section.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  C^ommittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate.  The 
report  shall  summarize  all  work  completed 
under  the  agreement  and  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed work  program  that  will  assure  com- 
pletion of  all  remaining  work  under  the 
agreement. 

(7)  Not  later  than  the  final  day  of  the 
schedule,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
non-Federal  interest  of  the  final  decision  on 
the  approval  of  the  project  and  related  per- 
mits. 


(8)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  estimating  the  time  required  for  the 
Issuance  of  all  Federal.  State,  and  local  per- 
mits for  the  construction  of  navigation 
projects  for  ports  and  associated  activities. 
The  Secretary  shall  include  in  that  report 
recommendations  for  further  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  required  for  the  issuance  of 
those  permits,  Including  any  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  i4>ply  to  any  port 
project  for  that  portion  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  administered  by  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sac.  105.  (a)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  designing,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
navigation  project  for  a  port  shaU  be— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port,  100 
per  centum; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  be  Incurred 
for  planning,  designing,  engineering,  and 
surveying  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  SO  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  planning,  designing, 
engineering,  and  surveying  for  sueh  project 
over  the  cost  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines would  be  Incurred  for  planning,  de- 
signing, engineering,  and  surveying  If  such 
project  had  a  depth  of  45  feet. 

(bXl)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  general  navigation  features, 
including  but  not  limited  to  navigation 
channels  and  turning  basins,  for  a  naviga- 
tion project  for  a  port  shall  be— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port,  100 
per  centum;  and 

(B)  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  100 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  portion  of  the  project  to  a  depth  of  45 
feet  and  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  portion  of  the  project 
which  is  deeper  than  45  feet. 

(2)  An  amount  equal  to  the  excess  of— 

(A)  the  value  and  costs  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, rights-of-way,  reasonable  mitigation 
measures,  and  dlapoaal  sites  for  dredged  or 
fill  material,  and  costs  for  removal,  alter- 
ation, and  reconstruction  of  the  armor  (pro- 
tective covering)  of  existing  bridge  tunnels 
attendant  to  dredging  a  channel  deeper 
than  45  feet,  which  are  provided  by  non- 
Federal  interests  for  a  navigation  project 
for  a  deep-draft  port,  over 

(B)  the  value  and  costs  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, righta-of-way,  reasonable  mitigation 
measures,  and  disposal  sites  for  dredged  or 
fill  material,  and  costs  for  removal,  alter- 
ation, and  reconatructlon  of  the  armor  (pro- 
tective covering)  of  existing  bridge  tunnels, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  would  be 
required  for  such  project  if  such  project  had 
a  depth  of  45  feet, 

shall  be  credited  toward  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
project. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  each  navigation 
project  for  a  port  shall  be— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port,  100 
per  centum;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  an  amount 
equal  to  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  which 
the  Secretary  determines  would  be  incurred 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
project  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 


centum  of  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  such  project  over 
the  cost  which  the  Secretary  determines 
would  l>e  incurred  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  project  if  such  project  had  a 
depth  of  45  feet. 

(d)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation of  any  oil.  natural  gas.  or  other  pipe- 
line, any  electric  transmission  cable  or  line, 
any  communications  cable  or  line,  and  facili- 
ties related  to  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line 
the  relocation  of  which  is  necessary  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
each  navigation  project  for  a  port  and 
which  may  only  be  built  or  commenced  if 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
10  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1809  (30  Stat. 
1151:  33  U.S.C.  403).  shaU  be— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  general  cargo  port.  50 
per  centum;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  simi  of  (A)  an  amoimt 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  the  Sec- 
retary determines  would  be  incurred  for 
such  relocations  if  such  project  had  a  depth 
of  45  feet,  and  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  centum  of  the  excess  of  the  cost  of  such 
relocations  over  the  cost  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  would  be  incurred  for  such 
relocations  if  such  project  had  a  depth  of  45 
feet. 

In  the  case  of  any  relocation  to  which  the 
Federal  share  established  by  this  subsection 
applies,  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be  p^ 
by  the  owner  of  the  facility  being  relocated: 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  deep-draft  port. 
two-thirds  of  the  non-Federal  share  shall  be 
paid  by  such  owner  and  one-third  of  the 
non-Federal  share  shall  be  paid  by  the  non- 
Federal  interest 

(e)  The  Federal  share  of  any  cost  of  a 
navigation  project  for  a  port,  for  which  cost 
a  Federal  share  is  not  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  (b).  (c).  or  (d)  of  this  secUon.  shaU  be 
the  share  of  such  cost  otherwise  provided  by 
law. 

(f )  This  section  shall  apply  to  any  naviga- 
tion project  for  a  port  authorized  by  this 
title  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (g)) 
or  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law  en- 
acted before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  except  that  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
obligated  for  actual  construction  before 
January  1,  1085. 

(g)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  project  for 
Gowanus  C>eek  C^hanneL  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  authorized  by  secUon  103  of  this  Utle. 

Sbc.  106.  The  amount  of  any  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  any  navigation  project 
for  a  port  authorized  by  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  enacted 
before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  and 
shall,  in  the  case  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  be  paid  on  an 
annual  basis  during  the  period  of  construc- 
tion, beginning  not  l^«r  than  one  year  after 
construction  is  inltined. 

Sac.  107.  (a)  On  application  by  the  appro- 1 
priate  non-Federal  interest  the  Secretary 
may  guarantee,  and  enter  into  commitments 
to  guarantee,  the  payment  of  the  interest 
on.  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
of,  any  obligation  issued  by  a  non-Federal 
interest  to  finance  a  navigation  project  au- 
thorized for  a  port  by  this  title  or  another 
law  of  the  United  States  enactiMl  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  ihat  is  sub- 
ject to  a  requirement  for  non-Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  project  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  under  section 
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105  of  this  Act  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  non-Fedenl  interest  elects  to  construct 
the  project  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  104  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  any  obligation  in  the  amount  of 
ninety  per  centum  of  the  principal  of  that 
obligation. 

(c)  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  pledged  to  the  pay- 
ment of  a  guarantee  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  interest  as  provided  for  in 
the  g\iarantee  accruing  between  the  date  of 
default  on  a  guaranteed  obligation  and  the 
payment  in  full  of  the  amount  guaranteed. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  provided 
for  in  appropriations  laws,  may  reimburse  a 
non-Federal  interest  for  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  interest  cost  incurred  by  the 
non-Federal  interest  on  any  obligation 
which  is  guaranteed  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  the  interest  on  which  is 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxes,  during  the 
period  of  project  construction  and  until  the 
level  of  project-derived  revenues  equals 
those  amounts  necessary  to  make  pajnnents 
of  principal  and  interest  on  such  obligations 
for  the  project. 

(e)  A  guarantee,  or  commitment  to  guar- 
antee, made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  eligibUity 
of  the  obligation  for  that  guarantee,  and 
the  validity  of  any  guarantee,  or  commit- 
ment to  guarantee,  so  made  Is  incontestable. 

(f)  The  unpaid  principal  amount  of  the 
obligations  which  are  guaranteed,  or  for 
which  commitments  to  gxiarantee  have  been 
entered  into,  under  this  section  and  which 
are  outstanding  at  any  time  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000. 

(g)  The  Secretary  sliall  assess  a  guarantee 
fee  of  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  one  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  average  principal 
amount  of  a  guaranteed  obligation  out- 
standing under  this  section.  All  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  Federal  Port  Navigation  Project  Financ- 
ing Fund  established  by  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section. 

(h)  There  is  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Federal  Port  Navigation  Project  Financing 
Fund"  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund"),  consisting  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  deposited  in  the  Fund 
under  subsection  (g).  Amounts  in  the  Fund 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary,  as  pro- 
vided by  appropriation  Acts,  for  making 
payments  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Amounts  in  the  Fund  which  are  not 
needed  for  current  withdrawals  shall  be  in- 
vested in  bonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by, 
the  Federal  Government. 

(IKl)  For  a  default  that  has  continued  for 
thirty  days  in  a  payment  by  the  obligor  of 
principal  or  interest  due  under  an  obligation 
giiaranteed  under  this  title— 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  assume  the  obli- 
gor's rights  and  duties  under  the  guarantee 
or  agreement  related  to  the  guarantee 
before  a  demand  is  made  under  clause  (B)  of 
this  paragraph;  or 

(B)  the  obligee  or  the  obligee's  agent,  not 
later  than  the  period  specified  in  the  guar- 
antee or  related  agreement  (but  not  later 
than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
fault), may  demand  payment  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  that 
obligation  and  the  unpaid  interest  on  the 
obligation  to  the  date  of  payment,  except 
when  the  Secretary— 

(1)  has  assumed  the  obligor's  rights  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  paragraph  and  the  Secre- 
tary has  made  the  payments  in  default; 


(11)  finds  there  was  not  a  default  by  the 
obligor  |n  the  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est; or 

(ill)  ftids  that  the  default  has  been  reme- 
died beiore  the  demand. 

(2)  Aqy  amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the 
SecretaiV  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  in 
cash  frftm  the  Fund  established  in  subsec- 
tion (hi  of  this  section.  If  the  amounts  in 
the  Pi9id  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  any 
amount!  the  Secretary  is  required  to  pay 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
Issue  tojthe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notes 
or  othA"  obligations  in  any  form  and  de- 
nomination, bearing  any  maturities  and  sub- 
ject to  any  terms  and  conditions  that  are 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Those  Botes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  I  the  Treasury,  taking  Into  consider- 
ation tie  current  average  market  yield  on 
outst&njUng  marketable  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  issu- 
ance of  those  notes  or  other  obligations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pur- 
chase any  notes  and  other  obligations  to  be 
Issued  under  this  paragraph.  For  that  pur- 
pose the  Secretary  may  use  as  a  public  debt 
transaction  the  proceeds  from  any  securities 
issued  under  chapter  31  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  The  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  issued  under  that  chapter  in- 
clude purohase  of  those  notes  and  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
sell  the  notes  or  other  obligations  acquired 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section.  All  re- 
demptions, purehases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  of  those  notes  or 
other  oi)llgations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, ^mounts  borrowed  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Fund,  and  redemp- 
tions ot  those  notes  and  obligations  shall  be 
made  b|  the  Secretary  from  the  Fund. 

(3)  For  a  default  under  a  guaranteed  obli- 
gation dr  a  related  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  ta^e  any  action  against  the  obligor  or 
any  otller  liable  parties  that  the  Secretary 
believe^  is  required  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  Federal  Government.  A  suit  may  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Of  in  the  name  of  the  obligee,  and  the 
obligee  shall  make  available  to  the  P'ederal 
Government  all  records  and  evidence  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  that  suit.  The  Secretary 
may  accept  a  conveyance  of  title  to  and  pos- 
session of  property  from  the  obligor  or 
other  Oarties  liable  to  the  Secretary,  and 
may  p«^hase  the  property  for  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  obligation  and  Interest  thereon.  If 
the  Se<  retary  receives,  through  the  sale  of 
properly,  money  in  excess  of  any  payment 
made  tp  an  obligee  under  this  section  and 
the  expenses  of  collection  of  those  amoimts. 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  that  excess  to  the 
obllgon 

Sxc.  108.  Any  navigation  project  for  a  port 
author^ed  by  this  title  or  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  may  be  con- 
structed in  usable  increments. 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Congress  consents,  under 
clauses  2  and  3  of  section  10  of  article  1  of 
the  Constitution,  to  the  levy  by  a  non-Fed- 
eral interest  of  duties  of  tonnage  on  vessels 
enteritis  &  deep-draft  port,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  Duties  of  tonnage  may  only  be  levied 
for  the  following  purposes  In  amounts  not 
to  exceed  those  necessary  to— 

(A)  reimburse  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment fir  the  non-Federal  share  of  construe- 
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tion  and  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
of  a  deep-draft  port  navigation  project 
under  the  r^ulrements  of  section  105  of 
this  Act;  or 

(B)  finance  the  cost  of  construction  and 
operations  and  maintenance  of  a  deep-draft 
port  navigation  project  under  subsection 
(b)(1)  of  section  104  of  this  Act,  less  any  re- 
imbursement by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Port  Infrastructure  Development  and  Im- 
provement Trust  Fund  under  section  111  of 
this  Act;  and 

(C)  provide  emergency  response  services 
in  the  port.  Including  the  provision  of  neces- 
sary peraonnel  training  and  the  procure- 
ment of  equipment  and  facilities,  less  any 
reimbursement  by  the  Secretary  from  the 
Port  Infrast^cture  Development  and  Im- 
provement Trust  Fund  under  section  113  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  Duties  pf  tonnage  may  not  be  levied 
for  the  purpose  described  in  paragraph 
(IXC)  of  th«  subsection  after  the  duties 
cease  to  be  lejried  for  the  purposes  described 
in  paragraphs  (IKA)  or  (1KB)  of  this  sub- 
section. I 

(3)  Duties  9f  tonnage  may  only  be  levied 
on  vessels  entering  the  port  and  their  cargo, 
subject  to  the  following  limitations— 

(A)  duties  Of  tonnage  may  only  be  levied 
and  collected  on  vessels  which  require  a 
channel  with  a  depth  of  more  than  45  feet; 

(B)  any  vesel  engaged  in  Intraport  move- 
ment shall  be  exempted  from  the  levy  of 
those  duties;  imd 

(C)  any  vessel  not  engaged  in  commercial 
service  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
United  Statef,  or  any  other  nation  or  politi- 
cal subdlvisioi  thereof,  or  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  levy  of  those  duties. 

(4)  The  non-Federal  interest  shall  provide 
to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  upon  his  request,  such  books,  docu- 
ments, papen,  or  other  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  considers  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  audit  required  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  sectlofL 

(5)  The  n(*i-Federal  Interest  shall  desig- 
nate an  officer  or  authorized  representative, 
including  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
acting  by  contract  through  the  appropriate 
customs  offl^r,  to  receive  tonnage  certifi- 
cates and  Oargo  manifests  from  vessels 
which  may  be  subject  to  the  levy  of  duties 
of  tonnage,  txport  declarations  from  ship- 
pers, consignors,  and  terminal  operators, 
and  such  otller  docimients  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  imposition,  computation,  and 
collection  of  (luties  of  tonnage. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  State*  shall  carry  out  periodic  audits 
of  the  operations  of  non-Federal  interests 
that  elect  to  levy  duties  of  tonnage  under 
this  section  ki  order  to  ascertain  if  the  con- 
ditions of  supsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  are 
being  compli^  with.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  submit  to  each  House  of  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  containing  the  find- 
ings resulting  from  each  audit  and  shall 
make  such  recommendations  as  he  deems 
appropriate  regarding  the  compliance  of 
those  non-PMeral  Interests  with  the  re- 
quirements at  this  section. 

(c)  The  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  district  ih  which  is  located  a  non-Feder- 
al Interest  that  levies  duties  of  toimage 
under  this  Election  shall  have  original  and 
exclusive  juiHsdiction  over  any  matter  aris- 
ing out  of,  or  concerning,  the  imposition, 
computation;  or  collection  of  duties  of  ton- 
nage by  a  non-Federal  interest  under  this 
section  and,  ^upon  petition  of  the  Attorney 


General  or  any  other  party,  may  grant  ap- 
propriate injunctive  relief  to  restrain  any 
act  by  that  non-Federal  interest  that  vio- 
lates the  conditions  of  consent  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  grant  other  relief  or 
remedy  as  appropriate. 

(dKl)(A)  Upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  a 
deep-draft  port  in  which  the  vessel  may  be 
subject  to  the  levy  of  duties  of  tonnage 
under  this  section,  the  master  of  that  vessel 
shall,  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival 
and  before  any  cargo  is  unloaded  from  that 
vessel,  deliver  to  the  appropriate  authorized 
representative  appointed  under  subsection 
(a)(5)  of  this  section  a  tonnage  certificate 
for  the  vessel  and  a  manifest  of  the  cargo 
aboard  that  vessel  or.  if  the  vessel  is  in  bal- 
last, a  declaration  to  that  effect. 

(B)  The  shipper,  consignor,  or  terminal 
operator  having  custody  of  any  cargo  to  be 
loaded  on  board  a  vessel  while  the  vessel  is 
in  a  deep-draft  port  in  which  the  vessel  may 
be  subject  to  the  levy  of  duties  of  tonnage 
under  this  section  shall,  within  forty-eight 
hours  before  departure  of  that  vessel,  deliv- 
er to  the  appropriate  authorized  representa- 
tive appointed  under  subsection  (aK5)  of 
this  section  an  export  declaration  specifying 
the  cargo  to  be  loaded  on  board  that  vessel. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting 
through  the  appropriate  customs  officer, 
shall  withhold,  at  the  request  of  an  appro- 
priate authorized  representative  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)(5)  of  this  section  or  acting 
In  his  own  capacity  as  agent  of  the  non-Fed- 
eral Interest  under  contract,  the  clearance 
required  by  section  4197  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  States  (4«  App. 
U.S.C.  91)  for  any  vessel— 

(A)  if  the  master  of  that  vessel  is  subject 
to  paragraph  (IKA)  of  this  subsection  and 
falls  to  comply  with  that  subparagraph;  or 

(B)  if  the  shipper,  consignor,  or  terminal 
operator  having  custody  of  any  cargo  to  be 
loaded  on  board  that  vessel  is  subject  to 
paragraph  (1KB)  of  this  subsection  and  fails 
to  comply  with  that  subparagraph. 

(3)  In  lieu  of  the  procedures  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  clearance 
may  be  granted  upon  the  filing  of  a  bond  or 
other  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  Duties  of  tonnage  levied  under  this 
section  against  a  vessel  constitute  a  mari- 
time lien  against  that  vessel  that  may  be  re- 
covered in  an  action  in  rem  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  district  within 
which  the  vessel  may  be  found. 

Sec.  110.  Any  non-Federal  Interest  shall 
provide  the  United  States  the  information 
necessary  for  military  readiness  planning 
and  port  and  national  security,  including  in- 
formation necessary  to  obtain  national  secu- 
rity clearances  for  individuals  employed  in 
critical  port  positions. 

Sec.  111.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Devel- 
opment and  Improvement  Trust  Fund  for 
fiscal  years  begging  after  September  30, 
1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  reimbursements  under  section  104  and 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  authorized  by  sections  101  and  102 
and  of  navigation  projects  for  ports  author- 
ized by  any  other  provision  of  Federal  law 
enacted  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

Sbc.  112.  (a)  Not  later  than  four  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Enviromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  designate  one  or  more 
sites  in  iuxxirdance  with  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
for  the  disposal  of  dredged  material  which. 


without  such  designation,  would  be  dlspoaed 
of  at  the  Mud  Dump  (as  defined  In  subaec- 
tion  (g)).  The  designated  site  or  sites  shall 
be  l(x»ted  not  less  than  20  miles  nor  more 
than  40  miles  from  the  shoreline.  The  Ad- 
ministrator, in  determining  sites  for  possible 
designation  under  this  subsection,  aball  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  and  appropriate 
Federal.  SUte.  interstate,  and  local  agen- 
cies. 

(b)  Beginning  on  the  30th  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  makes 
the  designation  required  by  subsection  (a), 
any  ocean  disposal  of  dredged  material 
(other  than  acceptable  dredged  material)  by 
any  person  or  governmental  entity  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
searoh.  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1072  to  dis- 
pose of  dredged  material  at  the  Mud  Dump 
on  or  before  the  date  of  such  designation 
shall  take  place  at  the  newly  designated 
ocean  disposal  site  or  sites  under  subsection 
(a)  in  lieu  of  the  Mud  Dump. 

(c)  UntU  the  30th  day  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  makes  the  desig- 
nation required  by  subsection  (a),  there 
shall  be  available  a  lawful  site  for  the  ocean 
disposal  of  dredged  material  by  any  person 
or  governmental  entity  authorized  pursuant 
to  the  Marine  Protection.  Reaearoh.  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  dispose  of 
dredged  material  at  the  Mud  Diunp  on  or 
before  the  date  of  such  designation. 

(d)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  aTinimny 
thereafter  until  the  designation  of  one  or 
more  sites  under  subsection  (a),  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  describing  the  status  of 
such  designation. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  including  any  regiilation.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  that,  not  later  than  the 
30th  day  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  makes  the  designation  required 
by  subsection  (a),  all  existing  and  future  De- 
partment of  the  Army  permits  and  authori- 
zations for  disposal  of  dredged  material  at 
the  Mud  Dump  shall  be  modified,  revoked, 
and  issued  (as  appropriate)  to  ensure  that 
only  accepUble  dredged  material  will  be  dis- 
posed of  at  such  site  and  that  all  other 
dredged  material  determined  to  be  suitable 
for  ocean  disposal  will  be  disposed  of  at  the 
site  or  sites  designated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"acceptable  dredged  material"  means  rock, 
beach  qualify  sand,  material  excluded  from 
testing  imder  the  ocean  dumping  regula- 
Uons  promulgated  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  pur- 
suant to  the  Marine  Protection,  Research. 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1B72,  and  any  other 
dredged  material  (including  that  from  new 
work)  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Administrator,  to  be  sub- 
stantlaUy  free  of  poUutants. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Mud  Dump"  means  the  area  located  ap- 
proximately 5V4  miles  east  of  Sandy  Hook, 
New  Jersey,  with  boundary  coordinates  of 
40  degrees  23  minutes  48  seconds  N,  73  de- 
grees 51  minutes  28  seconds  W;  40  degrees 
21  minutes  48  seconds  N.  73  degrees  SO  min- 
utes 00  seconds  W;  40  degrees  21  minutes  48 
seconds  N,  73  degrees  51  minutes  28  seconds 


W;  and  40  degrees  23  minutes  48  seconds  N. 
73  degrees  50  minutes  00  seconds  W. 

Sbc.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
U>  make  grants  to  any  non-Federal  interest 
operating  a  project  for  a  port  for  provision 
of  emergency  response  services  in  such  port 
(including  the  provision  of  necessary  t>er- 
sonnel  training  and  the  procurement  of 
equipment  and  facilities  either  by  the  non- 
Federal  interest,  by  a  local  agency  or  mu- 
nicipality, or  by  a  combination  of  local  agen- 
cies or  municipalities  on  a  cost-reimbursable 
basis,  either  by  a  cooperative  agreement, 
mutual  aid  plan,  or  mutual  assistance  plan 
entered  into  between  one  or  more  non-Fed- 
eral interests,  public  agencies,  or  local  mu- 
nicipalities). 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Development 
and  Improvement  Trust  Fund  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1984. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Snc.  114.  (a)  For  reasons  of  navigation 
safety,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
a  grant  to  the  non-Federal  interest  operat- 
ing Morro  Bay  Harttor.  California,  for  con- 
struction of  a  new  port  office  at  such 
harbor. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Development 
and  Improvement  Trust  Fund  for  flscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1004. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  115.  For  purposes  of  this  UUe— 

(1)  the  term  "deep-draft  port"  means  a 
port  which  is  authorized  to  be  constnicted 
to  a  depth  of  more  than  45  feet  (other  than 
a  port  for  which  a  project  is  authorized  by 
section  102  of  this  Utle); 

(2)  the  term  "general  cargo  port"  means  a 
port  for  which  a  project  Is  authorized  by 
section  102  of  this  title  and  any  other  port 
which  is  authorized  to  be  constructed  to  a 
depth  of  45  feet  or  less; 

(3)  the  term  "non-Federal  interest"  has 
the  meaning  such  term  has  under  section 
221  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970; 

(4)  the  term  "port"  means  (A)  any  port  or 
channel  in  the  United  States  with  a  depth 
authorized  by  law  of  more  than  fourteen 
feet,  including  any  cliannel  administered  by 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Devel<vment 
Corporation  and  any  cbaimel  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  (B)  any  lock  or  other 
improvement  on  any  such  chazmel;  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  an  entrance 
channel  providing  access  solely  to  a  harbor 
with  an  authorized  depth  of  fourteen  feet  or 
less  and  does  not  include  the  BonnevUle 
Lock  and  Dam  project  aa  the  Columbia 
River,  and 

(5)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands 

Sac.  116.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Port  Development  and  Navigation  Im- 
provement Act  of  1984". 

Part  II— Imiahs  WAinwAT  TiuiraPOKXAnoii 
Srsmi 

Sr.  201.  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  navigation  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Secretary  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  subject  to  the  conditions  rec- 
ommended In  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  in  this  section,  except  as 
otherwise  provided,  or  in  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
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advtaable  in  any  case  In  which  there  is  no 
report  designated.  The  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete each  such  work  of  improvement  not 
later  than  seven  years  after  the  date  on 
which  funds  are  first  appropriated  for  such 
project. 

ouvn  LOCK  am  oaii,  black  wAmuoK- 

TOKBIOBB  HIVD.  ALABAMA 

Construction  of  a  lock  and  dam  to  replace 
the  William  Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam. 
Black  Warrior-Tombicbee  River.  Alabama, 
ttwiiMWny  facilities  for  generating  hydroelec- 
tric power,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$120,000,000.  The  Secretary  shaU,  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  transmit  a  copy  of  any  final  en- 
vironmental impact  statem«it  required  by 
section  lOacaxC)  of  the  NaUonal  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to 
such  project  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
RepreKntatlves  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  committee. 

GALLIPOUS  LOCKS  AHD  DAM  UPLAUUUHT,  OHIO 
RIVBt.  OHIO  AMS  WKST  VnOimA 

The  project  for  navigation.  OallipoUs 
Locks  and  Dam  Replacement.  Ohio  River, 
Ohio  and  West  Virgiiiia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  April  8, 1982,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $280,000,000. 

wurmj  LOCKS  ard  dam.  kahawha  uvsa, 
WBT  vnoniiA 

Construction  of  improvements  to,  and  an 
additional  lock  ip  the  vicinity  of.  the  Win- 
field  Locks  and  Dam.  Kanawha  River,  West 
Virginia,  and  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish 
and  wildlife  mitigation  in  such  vicinity,  at 
■n  estimated  cost  of  $134,000,000.  The  Sec- 
retary Aall.  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  transmit 
a  copy  of  any  flnal  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  section  102(2KC)  of 
the  National  Environmoital  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  and  any  recommendations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  respect  to  such  project  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
and  Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  In 
real  property  for.  or  the  actual  construction 
of.  such  project  if  such  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  have  not  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. 

LOCK  AHD  DAM  T  UPLACBMUI,  MOKOKCAaXLA 
UVIK.  PSmraTLVAKIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lock  and  Dam 

7  Replacement.  Monongahela  River,  Penn- 
sylvania: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
dated  May  5,  1972.  with  such  modifications 
(including  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish  and 
wfldUfe  mitigation)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines are  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$95,000,000. 

LOCK  Aim  DAM  S  HXPLACXMXirr,  MOKOMGAHXLA 
arVBK,  PBraSTLVAHIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lock  and  Dam 

8  Replaoement.  Monongahela  River,  Penn- 
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sylvaniai  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Elngineers, 
dated  I^ty  S.  1972,  with  such  modlflcaUons 
(indudlag  acquisition  of  lands  for  fish  and 
wildlife  ^tigatlon)  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines aie  advisable,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$63,300,i00. 

LOCK  AfD  DAM  SS,  MlSSISSim  KIVBU  ALIOH, 

I     nxmois  AMD  Missouai 
Constsuctlon  of  a  second  lock  having  a 
length  df  600  feet  at  lock  and  dam  26,  Mis- 
sissippi tUver,  Alton.  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
at  an  esAmated  cost  of  $245,000,000. 
BOimvifjjt  LOCK  Ain>  dam,  oaaooii  aiid  wash- 

mOTOIl— COLUMBIA  Kivra  AMD  TBIBITrAXIBS, 
WASHOIGTOIf 

The  project  for  navigation,  Bonneville 
Lock  a^  Dam.  Oregon  and  Washington— 
ColumbB^  River  and  Tributaries.  Interim 
Report:  PEleport  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  Inarch  14,  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $177,#00,000.  Dredged  material  from  the 
project  shall  be  disposed  of  at  such  sites 
consideifed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent 
damage ,  to  the  Blue  Heron  rookery  on 
Pierce  And  Ives  Islands.  No  construction 
Shan  take  place  on  Pierce  and  Ives  Islands 
during^e  heron  nesting  period.  The  Secre- 
tary shill  establish  a  bioenglneering  com- 
mittee tt>  review  plans  for  the  project,  rec- 
ommend measures  to  m<n<ini«e  adverse  af- 
fects of  the  project,  and  develop  a  mitiga- 
tion plan  for  the  project.  Such  committee 
shall  inolude  representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  contractor  for  construction 
of  the  project,  and  appropriate  State  and 
Federal  kgendes. 

(b)  If  I  tny  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  lubsection  (a)  recommends  that  a 
State  coptribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  t>uri)oses  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sbc.  2^.  (a)  Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structiod  of  the  general  navigation  features, 
includiqg;  but  not  limited  to,  channels,  locks, 
dams,  and  turning  basins,  of  each  project 
authoriged  by  this  title  shall  be  paid  only 
from  amounts  appropriated  from  the  gener- 
al fund  of  the  Treasury.  One-third  of  such 
cost  sluOl  be  paid  only  from  amounts  appro- 
priated from  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "ODnstruction"  shall  include  planning, 
designing,  engineering,  and  surveying,  the 
acquisition  of  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  project,  in- 
cluding lands  for  dlqDosal  of  dredged  materi- 
al, and  relocations  (other  than  relocations 
described  in  subsection  (b))  necessary  for 
the  project. 

(b)  C^e-thlrd  of  the  cost  of  relocation  of 
any  oU,  natural  gas,  or  other  pipeline,  any 
electric:  transmission  cable  or  line,  any  com- 
munications cable  or  line,  and  facilities  re- 
lated td  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line  (1)  the 
relocation  of  which  is  necessary  for  con- 
struetiqn.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  a 
project:  authorized  by  this  title,  and  (2) 
which  inay  only  be  built  or  commenced  if 
authorfeed  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
10  of  (he  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30  Stat. 
1151;  3$  U.S.C.  403).  shaU  be  paid  only  trom 
amounts  appropriated  from  the  general 
fund  ol  the  Treuury.  One-sixth  of  such  cost 
shaO  b  t  paid  only  from  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Trust  Fund.  The  remainder  of  such 
cost  sh^  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  facili- 
ty being  relocated. 

(c)  Any  Federal  responsibility  with  respect 
to  a  p^ject  authorized  by  this  title  which 
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responsibility  ps  not  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (bl  of  this  section  shall  be  paid 
only  from  amounts  wpropriated  from  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

Sbc.  203.  Th^re  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30. 1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary from  thei  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
and  from  the  Inland  Waterways  Tmst  Fund 
to  pay  the  cosis  specified  in  section  202. 
Part  m— Flood  Cortrol 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  aie  hereby  adopted  and  author- 
ized to  be  pnaecuted  by  the  Secretary  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  in 
the  respective  reports  hereinafter  designat- 
ed in  this  section,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, or  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  advisable  in 
any  case  in  which  there  is  no  report  desig- 
nated. 

qUIMCTCOi 

The    proji 
Coastal 
Brook  Intel 
glneers. 
mated  cost  of 


AL  STBXAMS.  MA8SACHUSRT8 

for   flood   control.   Quincy 
Massachusetts    (Town 
):  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
December  14.  1981,  at  an  estl- 
25,100,000. 

ponrr,  MASSACHUsxTTS 
The  project  for  flood  control,  Roughans 
Point.  Reverev  Massachusetts:  Report  of  the 
Division  Engineer,  dated  January  3,  1983,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,040,000,  including 
such  modlfic^ons  ss  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secnetary  with  respect  to  such 
project  undeB  subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

>VIA  CUBK.  RXW  TORK 


The  project  for  flood  control,  Cazenovia 
Creek  Watershed,  New  York:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Edglneers,  dated  September  8, 
1977,  House  document  Numbered  96-126,  at 
an  estimatef  cost  of  $1,800,000.  Such 
project  shall  Include  features  necessary  to 
enable  the  project  to  serve  as  a  part  of  a 
streamside  timU  system  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines sucft  featives  are  compatible  with 
the  project  parposes. 

MAMARORBCKiSHBLDRAKB,  AHD  BTRAM  RIVBRS, 
HBW  TORK  AHD  COHHBCTICUT 

The  projedt  for  flood  control,  Mamaro- 
neck  and  Shtf  drake  River  Basins,  New  York 
and  Connecticut,  and  Byram  River  Basin. 
New  York  a^d  Connecticut:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  April  4, 1979,  at  an 
estimated  cogt  of  $45,600,000.  Such  project 
shall  indudej  flood  protection  for  the  town 
of  Mamaroi^eek  as  recommended  in  the 
report  of  thf  Division  Engineer,  North  At- 
lantic Dlvlsiaii,  dated  March  28, 1978. 

RAHWAT  Rlvai  AHD  VAH  WIHKLB8  BROOK,  HBW 
T  JBKSZY 

The  projeft  for  flood  control,  Rahway 
River  and  Iten  Winkles  Brook  at  Spring- 
field, New  Jersey:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  October  24,  1975,  House 
Document  Numbered  96-20,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,300,000. 

ROBIHSOH'fl  BRAHCH— RAHWAT  RTVKR,  HEW 


The  project  for  flood  control,  Robinson's 
Branch  of  the  Rahway  River  at  Claik, 
Scotch  Plaias.  and  Rahway.  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  thp  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Oc- 
tober 10,  1915,  House  Document  Numbered 
96-21,  at  an  Estimated  cost  of  $13,500,000. 

GRBBI  BROOK  SUB-BASIH,  RARITAH  RTVER  BASIH, 
HEW  JZRSET 

The  proj^  for  flood  control.  Green 
Brook  Sub-basin,  Raritan  River  Basin,  New 


Jerser-  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  September  4,  1981.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $155,900,000.  Such  project  shaU  in- 
clude flood  protection  for  the  upper  Green 
Brook  Sub-basin  and  the  Stony  Brook  tribu- 
tary, as  described  in  plan  A  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  New  York  District, 
dated  August  1980. 

JAMBS  RIVXR  BASIH,  VIRCIHIA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  James  River 
Basin,  Richmond.  Virginia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  16. 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $92,960,000. 
Such  project  shall  include  flood  protection 
for  the  Richmond  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  facility,  as  recommended  in  the 
report  of  the  District  Engineer.  Norfolk  Dis- 
trict, dated  September  1980. 

OATBS  CRZKK,  GKORGIA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Oates 
C:reek,  Georgia:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  December  23,  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,800,000.  Such  project  shaU 
include  ( 1 )  measures  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
minlmlw  pollution  of  shallow  grotmd  and 
surface  waters  which  may  result  from  con- 
struction of  the  project,  and  (2)  planting  of 
vegetation  along  the  channel  for  purposes 
of  enhancing  wildlife  habitat. 

VILLAGE  CRZBK.  ALABAMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Village 
Creek.  Jefferson  County,  Alabama:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Deconber 
23,  1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,700,000. 


The  project  for  flood  control,  Threemile 
Creek.  Mobile,  Alabama-  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  dated  February  7, 1983,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,100,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  include  as  part  of  the  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  the  project  any 
local  flood  protection  work  carried  out  by 
non-Federal  interests  after  January  1,  1982, 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  which  work  the  Secretary  determines  is 
reasonably  compatible  with  the  project. 
Costs  and  benefits  resulting  from  such  work 
shall  continue  to  be  included  for  piupoaes  of 
determining  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
project. 

BUSBLET  BATOn,  LOUISIAHA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Bushley 
Bayou,  Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  April  30,  1980,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $42,800,000. 

LOXnSIAHA  STATE  PERITXRTIART  LEVEE 

The  project  for  fl<x>d  control.  Louisiana 
State  Penitentiary  Levee.  Mississippi  River, 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  December  10,  1982,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20,512,000.  No  acquisition  of  land 
for  or  actual  construction  of  the  project 
may  be  commenced  until  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  shaU  agree  to  undertake 
measures  to  minimize  the  loss  of  fish  and 
wildlife  habitat  lands  in  the  project  area. 

SOWASHEE  CREEK.  MBRIDIAH,  MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Sowashee 
Creek,  Meridian,  Miarissippt:  Report  of  the 
District  Engineer  for  Mobile,  Alabama, 
dated  July  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,100,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section. 


HOHOOHHAR  CR^DC  AHD  ST.  JOHHS 
TXHHBSSBK  AHD  MISSISSIPn 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Ncsiconnah 
C^reek.  Tennessee  and  Mississippi:  Report  of 
the  CThlef  of  Engineers,  dated  December  23, 

1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,200,000. 
The  improvements  for  St.  Johns  Creek  and 
tributaries  shall  be  included  as  a  separate 
part  of  the  project  and  shall  be  constructed 
by  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Soil  Ck>nservatlon  Service,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $19,500,000.  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
Conservationist  as  contained  in  the  rtvatt. 
Nonconnah  Creek  and  Tributaries,  Tennes- 
see and  Mississippi,  dated  September  1981. 
Subsection  (f )  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  such  improvements.  The  project  shall  in- 
clude an  evaluation  of  fish  and  wQdlife 
lasses  which  may  result  from  construction 
of  the  project  and  such  »^mffnal  measures 
ss  the  Secretary  deenos  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  mitigate  such  losses.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  adopt  and  implement  guidelines 
in  connection  with  «dearing  and  "^ygging  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  m\n\vn\m  adveise  effects  on 
fish  and  wUdllfe  habiut. 

BORH  LAKE  ca^K  AHD  TRIBUTABIBS. 
TSRHBSSa  AHD  MISSISSim 

The  project  for  flood  controL  Horn  I«ke 
Creek  and  Tributaries,  including  C^ow  Pen 
Oeek.  Tennessee  and  Mississippi:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  4, 

1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,500,000,  in- 
cluding such  additional  measures  as  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  Secretary  shaU  (1)  reexamine  the  ade- 
quacy and  feasibility  of  the  recommended 
measures  for  fish  and  wildlife  *'ii*'»tit.  and 
(2)  reexamine  upland  dredged  '«T'«twi  alter- 
natives. Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Woiks  of  the  Senate  a 
report  of  such  reexamination,  along  with 
recommendations  for  additional  measures 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  sny  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Tranqwrtation  of  the  House  of  Represoita- 
tlves  and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  adopt  and  Implement  such 
guidelines  in  oonnecticm  with  chmti^i  clear- 
ing and  drift  removal  for  the  project  as  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  determines  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  minimise  adverse  effects 
on  fish  and  wUdllfe  habitat 

MUSKIHGI7M  BIVKR,  KILLBT7CK,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Muskingum 
River.  Killbuc^  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  3, 1978.  House 
Document  Numbered  96-117,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $6,420,000. 

MDSKIHGUM  RITER.  MAHSfTELD,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Muskingum 
River,  Mansfield.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  3,  li>78.  House 


Document  Numbered  96-117,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $3,500,000. 

HOCKIH6  RIVEa.  L06AH.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Hocking 
River  at  Logan.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  June  23,  \m%,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $6,244,000.  JbK  Secretary 
shall  review  potential  sites  for  disposal  of 
dredged  material  from  the  project  and  shaU 
select  such  sites  as  he  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  with  a  view  toward  mini- 
mizing adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wOdlife 
habitat  areas. 

HOCKIHC  RTVBL,  msOHmLZ,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Hocking 
River  at  NelaonvOle.  Ohio:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  23.  1978.  at 
an  esUmated  cost  of  $6,760,000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  potential  sites  for  disposal 
of  dredged  material  from  the  project  and 
shall  select  such  sites  as  he  determines  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  with  a  view  toward 
minlmiring  adverse  eff ecu  on  fish  and  wUd- 
Ufe  habitat  I 


SCIOTO  RITER.  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Scioto  River 
at  North  C:hillloothe.  Ohio:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  4. 
1961.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,100,000. 

LITTLE  MIAMI  RTVER,  OHIO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Miami 
River,  UtUe  Miami  River,  Interim  Report 
Number  2,  West  CarroUtoo-Holes  Creek. 
Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Bigineers. 
dated  December  23,  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $6,000,000. 

MIAMI  RIVER.  PAIBPIBUI,  OBIO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Miami 
River.  Fairfield,  Ohio:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  June  22. 196$,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,300,000.  To  the  extent  the 
Secretary,  in  eoosultatian  with  appropriate 
Fednal.  State,  and  local  aggnries.  deter- 
mines necessary  and  apixoinlate,  the 
project  shall  include  additional  meaiurea 
for  mitigation  of  losses  of  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat,  ttw»iii/«ng  seeding  snd  pimtiwf  hi 
disturbed  areas,  limiting  removal  of  riparian 
vegetation  to  the  mhiiwiimi  amount  neces- 
sary for  moject  objectives,  perf onnlng  wmk 
along  the  north  streambank  where  con- 
struction is  planned  on  only  one  aide  of  the 
channel,  limiting  construction  activities  to 
the  right  streambank  in  the  reach  of  Pleas- 
ant Run  extending  from  mUe  2.75  to  mQe 
3.10,  the  use  of  gabions  snd  riprap  for  bank 
protection  in  lieu  of  concrete,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  pool-riffle  complexes  at  bridges. 

HARBTSBOaO.  FaaHSlLTAIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  HarrMurc, 
Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  May  16,  1979,  at  an  — ttw.-»^ 
cost  of  $101,900,000.  including  such  modifl- 
catlons  and  additional  measures  ss  may  be 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
Ttvort  transmitted  undCT  this  paragraph.  To 
the  extent  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  determines  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, the  project  ahall  Include  (1)  a  low- 
flow  channel  or  fishway  in  both  the  im- 
proved earth  channel  and  the  concrete 
channel  portion  of  the  project.  (3)  utiliza- 
tion of  sieving  side  sections  in  the  concrete 
channel,  and  (3)  modifications  to  bridges 
crossing  Paxton  Creek  to  prevent  '««™»"«"g 
of  the  creek.  The  project  shall  include  the 
cost  of  any  relocation  required  for  geodetic  •< 
control  survey  monuments.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  study  the  feasibility  of  providing  a 
floodway  along  Paxton  Creek  between  WQd- 
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wood  Lake  and  Maclay  Street  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  recommended  plan  and  shall  re- 
examine fish  and  wildlife  habitat  mitigation 
measures  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Encineers.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  study  and  reex- 
amination, along  with  recommendations  for 
any  modifications  in  the  project  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  feasible  and  ap- 
propriate to  construct  such  floodway  and 
for  any  additional  measures  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  reduce  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
losses  in  the  project  area.  Except  for  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Mitigation  Fund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropriation  shall 
be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest 
in  real  property  for,  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of.  such  project  if  such  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  have  not  been  approved 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

LOCK  RAVKN.  PKNlfSTLVAMIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lock  Haven. 
Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  December  14,  1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $65,500,000.  The  project  shall 
be  constructed  to  provide  protection  against 
the  standard  project  flood  as  recommended 
by  the  District  Engineer.  Baltimore  District, 
in  his  report  dated  July  1980.  in  order  to 
prevent  potential  catastrophic  losses  in 
human  life  and  property. 

SCHI7TLKILL  RIVia  BASIX,  POTTSTOWN. 

pnntsTi.VAinA 
The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  for  Pottstown  and  vicinity.  Schuyl- 
kill River  Basin.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  House  Document 
Numbered  93-331,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,138,000.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section 
209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  result 
in  the  benefits  from  flood  control  measures 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  exceeding 
their  economic  costs. 

SAW  UXLL  KOH,  rKHmTLVMaA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Saw  Mill 
Run.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  January  30, 
1978,  House  Docimient  Numbered  96-25,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $32,020,000.  including 
construction  of  the  portion  of  the  Saw  Mill 
Run  relief  sewer  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania,  beginning  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  Woodruff  Street  and  ending  at 
the  point  where  Saw  Mill  Run  Creek  crosses 
the  southern  boundary  of  such  city. 

WTOMniG  VAIXrr.  PDraSTLVAHIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wyoming 
Valley.  Pennsylvania:  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
November  1,  1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$212,900,000,  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section. 

EIGHT  MUX  CRKXK.  PAHACOULD.  ARKAlfSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Eight  Mile 
Creek.  Paragould.  Arkansas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  August  10,  1979, 
including  improvement  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Bayou  and  tributaries  as  recommended  by 
the  District  Engineer  and  the  Mississippi 


River  Commission  in  reports  dated  Febru- 
ary 1978'  and  May  24,  1977,  respectively,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $21,600,000. 

PODKCHX  BATOD  BASIX,  ARKAlfSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Fourche 
Bayou  Basin,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September 
4,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,200,000. 

HAlKNA  ARD  vicinity,  AJtKANSAS 

The  pijDject  for  flood  control,  Helena  and 
Vicinity,  I  Arkansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Enginee^,  dated  June  22.  1983,  at  an  esti- 
mated cciBt  of  $11,600,000. 

WIST  MKIirHIS  AMD  VICnnTT.  AKKAHSAS 

The  piDJect  for  flood  control.  West  Mem- 
phis and  Vicinity,  Arkansas:  Report  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  dated  April 
25.  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,881,000. 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion.      I 

'    mROO  CRIXK,  OKLAHOMA 

The  nroject  for  flood  control,  Mingo 
Creek,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  November  16, 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $82,100,000. 
The  project  shall  include  measures  deter- 
mined a()proprlate  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consultation  with  the  city  of  Tulsa,  to  mini- 
mize adverse  effects  associated  with  the  use 
of  flood  water  detention  sites  for  the 
project.  ' 

PRT  CRXEKS.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Fry  Creeks. 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January 
18,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,500,000, 
includinf  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  the  Secretary  shall  acquire 
a  total  at  20  acres  of  land  for  mitigation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses  and  such  lands,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  shaU  be  contiguous  and 
shall  beiin  a  corridor  not  less  than  50  feet 
wide.      I 

'     MALUfX  CRZEK.  MISSOURI 

The  oroject  for  flood  control,  Mallne 
Creek,  Missouri:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  November  2,  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated c48t  of  $39,330,000. 

ST.  JOHXfs  BATOU  AXD  HKV^  MADRID  PLOODWAT, 
.  MISSOURI 

The  pf'oject  for  flood  control.  St.  Johns 
Bayou  atid  New  Madrid  Floodway,  Missouri: 
Report  of  <he  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
January  4.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75.600,$00,  except  that  the  land  for  mitiga- 
tion of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife  shall  be 
acquired  as  soon  as  possible  from  available 
funds,  including  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion and  Mitigation  Fund  established  by  sec- 
tion noil  of  this  Act  and  except  that  lands 
acquired  by  the  State  of  Missouri  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1982,  for  mitigation  of  damage  to 
fish  and  wUdllfe  within  the  Ten  Mile  Pond 
mitigatipn  area  shall  be  counted  as  part  of 
the  total  quantity  of  mitigation  lands  re- 
quired for  the  project  and  shall  be  main- 
tained 1^  such  State  for  such  purpose. 

STE.  GENEVIEVE,  MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Ste.  Gene- 
vieve. Missouri,  as  described  in  the  feasibili- 
ty report  of  the  District  Engineer.  St.  Ix>uis 
district,  dated  March  1984.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $31,350,000.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary witfti  respect  to  such  project  under  sub- 
section f )  of  this  section. 


June  5,  1985 


June  5,  1985 


BRUSH  CREEK  A|n>  TRIBUTARIES,  MISSOURI  AND 
KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Brush  Creek 
and  Tributaries,  Missouri  and  Kansas: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
January  3.  19iB3,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,100,000.  TDe  project  shall  include,  at  an 
estimated  addtional  cost  of  $700,000,  re- 
placement of  tiie  Kansas  City  Public  Service 
Railway  Bridge  recommended  for  removal 
as  part  of  the  t>roJect  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, before  ttie  acquisition  of  any  land  for 
or  the  actual  construction  of  the  project, 
that  appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  will 
use  the  bridge  as  part  of  a  regional  public 
transportation  system  in  the  ten-year  period 
following  initiation  of  the  project. 

CAPE  CIRARDEAU,  MISSOURI 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Jackson  Metropolitan  Area.  Missouri: 
Report  of  theJDlvision  EIngineer.  dated  Jan- 
uary 3.  1983i  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$24,700,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  sucp  project  under  subsection  (f) 


of  this  sectioni 

■ALSTXAO,  KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Halstead. 
Kansas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  May  8,  |1979,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,130,000,  iiMfuding  the  acquisition  of  such 
additional  lands  and  access  points  as  may  be 
recommended]  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transiQltted  under  this  paragraph. 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  appro- 
priate Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
shall  study  the  need  for  additional  lands  for 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  caused 
by  the  project  and  the  need  for  additional 
access  points  to  the  Little  Arkansas  River. 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  tUe  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transiwriation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Piibllc  Woiks  of  the  Senate  a 
reiwrt  of  such  study,  along  with  recommen- 
dations for  af dltional  measures  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 
Except  for  fuods  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental I>rptectlon  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  copistructlon  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  ^proved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  onPubllc  Worlcs  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

UPPER  LFTTLE  ARKANSAS  RTVER.  KANSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Upper  Little 
Arkansas  River  Watershed.  Kansas:  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  January  19.  1983.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,190,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

RpCK  RIVER,  ILLINOIS 
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Island,  dated  February  1979.  Before  the  ac- 
quisition of  land  for  or  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  project  the  Secretary  shall  study 
the  probable  affecU  of  the  project  on  exist- 
ing recreational  resources  in  the  project 
area  and,  as  part  of  the  project,  shall  under- 
take such  measures  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  any  ad- 
verse effects  on  such  recreation  resources. 

GREEN  BAY  LEVEE  AND  DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 
NUMBER  3.  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Mississippi 
River.  Coon  Rapids  Dam  to  Ohio  River. 
Green  Bay  Levee  and  Drainage  District 
Number  2.  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  October  21.  1981.  except  that 
borrow  material  for  the  project  shall  be  ob- 
tained from  the  island  source  as  recom- 
mended by  the  DUtrict  Engineer,  Rock 
Island  District,  in  his  report  dated  Novem- 
ber 1978.  and  revised  November  1979.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,500,000. 

SOUTH  QUINCY  DRAINAGE  AND  LEVKE  DISTRICT. 
ILUNOIS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Quincy  Drainage  and  Levee  District.  Illi- 
nois: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  25.  1983. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,100,000.  includ- 
ing such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (f )  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  fea- 
sible, obtain  borrow  material  from  sites  in 
the  main  channel  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  place  fill  material  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  existing  levee  in  order  to  protect 
wildlife  habiUt. 

NORTH  BRANCH  OP  CHICAGO  RIVER.  ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River.  Illinois: 
Draft  Report  of  the  District  Ehiglneer.  Chi- 
cago District  (Phase  I  General  Design 
Memorandum),  dated  June  1983,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,209,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section.  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  flood  damage  prevention 
benefits  provided  in  the  North  Branch  of 
the  Chicago  River.  Illinois  Basin,  by  the 
Techny  Reservoirs  constructed  by  non-Fed- 
eral interests  on  the  West  Fork  of  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  and  by 
the  Mid  Fork  Reservoir  and  the  Mid  Fork 
Pumping  Station  constructed  by  non-Feder- 
al interests  on  the  Middle  Pork  of  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  the  Secretary 
shall,  subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  provid- 
ed in  appropriation  Acts,  reimburse  non- 
Federal  interests  for  an  amount  equal  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  planning  and 
construction  of  such  reservoirs  and  pumping 
station. 

LITTLE  CALUMET  RIVER.  INDIANA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Calu- 
met River.  Indiana  (designated  as  Plan  3A): 
Report  of  the  Division  Engineer,  dated  Oc- 
tober 12.  1982.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$56,800,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section. 

PERRY  CREEK.  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Perry 
Creek,  Iowa:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  4,  1982.  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $28,630,000. 

MUSCATINE  ISLAND.  IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Muscatine 
Island  Levee  District  and  Muscatine-Louisa 
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County  Drainage  District  No.  13.  Iowa: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
July  22.  1977.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,500,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  report  transmitted  under  this  para- 
graph. The  Secretary  shall  reexamine  the 
drainage  system  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  feasibility 
of  obtaining  material  for  the  levee  from 
upland  rather  than  aquatic  sources  in  order 
to  minlmite  adverse  effects  on  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  reexamination, 
along  with  recommendations  for  modifica- 
tions in  the  project  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  neceaaary  and  appropriate  to 
mInimlM  adverse  effects  of  the  project  on 
Spring  Lake  and  on  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat. Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act, 
no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  any  interest  in  real  property  for, 
or  the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  ^proved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tranqwr- 
tation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

DBS  MOINES  RTVER  BASIN.  IOWA  AND  MINNXSOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Des  Moines 
River  Basin.  Iowa  and  Minnesota:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  22,  1977, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,200,000.  Before 
the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  prop- 
erty for  or  the  actual  construction  of  the 
project,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  study  the  feasibility  of  nUnimtirfny 
increased  flood  stages  along  Jordon  Creek  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railroad  Bridge  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  nonstructural  and  structural  flood 
plain  management  techniques  along  the 
reach  of  Walnut  Creek,  including  the  im- 
provement of  channel  capacity  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Grand  Avenue.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal.  SUte.  and  local  agencies,  review 
the  location  of  river  access  points  and  boat 
ramps.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  additional  measures  as  be  de- 
termines necessary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  results  of  such  study  and  review. 

REDWOOD  RTVER.  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Redwood 
River  at  Marshall.  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,   dated   November   16. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,130,000. 
ROOT  livn  BASIN,  MnnmoTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Root  River 
Basin.  Minnesota:  Report  of  the  crhief  of 
Engineers,  dated  Iday  13.  1977.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-17.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $8,150,000. 

SOUTH  PORK  ZUMXRO  RIVER.  MINRXaOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South  Foric 
Zumbro  River  Watershed  at  Rochester. 
Minnesota:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  February  23. 1979.  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-115.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $82,200,000.  Notwithstanding  such  report 
and  any  other  provision  of  law  (including 
section  302  of  this  title),  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  shall  be  deter- 


mined in  accordance  with  such  section, 
except  that  non-Federal  interesU  shall  not 
be  required  before  and  during  construction 
of  the  project  to  provide  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  neceMary  for  changes  to 
highway  bridges  and  foot  bridges  and  ap- 
proaches to  such  bridges,  and  to  make  relo- 
cations of  utilities,  structures,  and  other  im- 
provements necessary  for  such  changes. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVKa  AT  ST.  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  MiSBisaippl 
River  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  June  16,  1983,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $7,230,000. 

PARK  RIVBU  GRAPTON.  NORTH  DAKOTA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Park  River. 
Grafton.  North  Dakota:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
dated  July  18.  1983.  at  an  estimated  cost 
$15,200,000.  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 


POUNTAm 


COLORADO 


The  project  for  flood  control,  ^untaln 
Creek.  Pueblo.  Colorado:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  2$. 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000. 

.  METROPOLITAN  DENVER.  COLORADO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Metropoli- 
tan Dmver  and  South'  Platte  River  and 
Tributaries,  Colorado.  Wyoming,  and  Ne- 
braska: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera. 
dated  December  23.  1981.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $12,000,000.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude as  part  of  the  non-Pedoa)  contribu- 
tion of  the  project  any  work  carried  out  by 
non-Federal  Interests  after  January  1.  1978, 
and  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  upstream  drafnage  improvements 
and  downstream  cbannelizaUon  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reaaonably  com- 
patible with  the  project  Costs  and  benefits 
resulting  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  included  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project. 

BOOGY  CRBBX.  TKZAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Boggy 
Creek.  Austin.  Texas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  January  19,  1981.  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $13330.000.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  the  project  any  work  carried 
out  by  non-Federal  Interests  on  bridges 
after  September  30.  1979.  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reaaooably  com- 
patible with  the  project  CosU  and  beneflts 
resulting  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  included  for  purpoaes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project 

BUPPALO  BAYOU  AND  TRIBirrARIKS.  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Buffalo 
Bayou  and  Tributaries  (Upper  White  Oak 
Bayou).  Texas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  13.  1978.  House  Document 
Numbered  96-182.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$75,000,000. 

LAKE  WICHITA.  BOLUDAT  CREEK.  TEXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lake  Wich- 
ita. Holliday  crreek.  Texas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  9. 1979.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $190(00.000.  The  Secretary 
shall  include  as  part  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution of  the  project  any  local  flood  pro- 
tection work  carried  out  by  non-Federal  in- 
terests after  January  1. 1983.  and  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which  work 
the  Secretary  determines  is  reasonably  com- 
patible with  the  project.  CosU  and  benefiU 
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raultinc  from  such  work  shall  continue  to 
be  ineluded  for  purpoMt  of  detennining  tbe 
economic  feasibility  of  the  project 


u>wn  aio  oiAiiDK,  nzM 
The  project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Rio 
Orande  Baain,  Texaa:  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated 
April  29,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•130.4M.000,  Indudlnc  such  modUicaUons 
aa  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  study  ad- 
verse effects  of  discharges  of  sediments  and 
pollutants  from  the  project  on  fish  and 
wildUfe.  The  Secretary  is  authorised  to  un- 
dertake such  measures  as  he  determines 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  minim iae  such 
adverse  effects  and  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fiah  and  wildlife 
habitat  Before  the  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  any  interest  In  real  property  for  the 
project  or  the  actual  construction  of  the 
project  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  de- 
termine that  Phases  n  and  m  of  the 
project  (as  set  forth  in  such  report)  wHI  be 
undertakm  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tbe  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  coPBultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  devel<H> 
an  overall  mitigation  plan  for  Phases  I,  n, 
and  m  of  the  i»oJect  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  copy  of  such  plan,  along  with 
recommendations  for  additional  measures 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  .Except  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acqiiMtion  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for.  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
structicm  have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion of  tbe  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

SIMS  BATOU,  TXXAS 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Sims  Bayou, 
Texas:  Report  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  March  18,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $114,900,000,  including  such  modlflca- 
Uons  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  such  project  under  sul>- 
section  (f )  of  this  section. 

mnaK  aio  obahdx.  mw  mkzico 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Middle  Rio 
Orande  nood  Protection,  Bernalillo  to 
Belen.  New  Mexico:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  June  23.  1981,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  839,850.000.  The  project  shall 
Include  the  establishment  of  75  acres  of  wet- 
lands for  fish  and  wUdlife  habiUt  and  the 
acquisition  of  200  acres  of  land  for  mitiga- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife  losses,  as  recom- 
mended by  tbe  District  Engineer.  Albuquer- 
que, District,  in  his  report  dated  June  13, 
1979. 

pumco  xivxB  AMD  rmiBUTARics,  mw  mxxico 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Puerco 
River  and  Tributaries,  Gallup,  New  Mexico: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
September  4,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,220,000. 
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UT  Xl  OOIjOBAOO  BIVXB,  ABnOKA 

The  pro  lect  for  flood  control.  Littie  Colo- 
rado River  at  Holbrook.  Arizona:  Report  of 
the  Chief  (of  Engineers,  dated  December  23. 
1981.  at  aa  estimated  cost  of  $7,730,000. 

CA^HK  CUaX.  BASni.  CALDOamA 

The  pit)Ject  for  flood  control.  Cache 
Creek  Ba4n,  California:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  April  27, 1981.  at  an  esti- 
mated co$t  of  $21,060,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  reei^mlne.  In  consultation  with  inter- 
ested Federal  and  State  agencies  and  affect- 
ed IndianI  tribes,  tbe  design  of  tbe  bypass 
channel  #ith  a  view  to  minimizing  adverse 
effects  oni  archeological  resources  and  shall 
make  saaki  changes  In  the  design  as  he 
deems  nefcasary  and  appropriate  to  mini- 
mise suchiadverse  effects. 

■KDBAMK  AlfD  FAMCHBI  CSaSKS.  CAUTOajlU 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Redbank 
and  Fancher  Creeks.  California:  Report  of 
tbe  Chief,  of  Engineers,  dated  May  7.  1981. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $87,200,000.  The 
project  sitall  include  measures  determined 
apprtvriate  by  tbe  Secretary  to  minimise 
adverse  afects  on  ground  water  and  to 
maximise  ibenefits  to  ground  water,  includ- 
ing grounf  water  recharge. 

SAKTA  AHA  RTVIS  KAIirami,  CAUTOXIIU 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Santa  Ana 
River  Mamstem,  including  Santiago  Cre^ 
Califomis  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, datfd  January  15,  lt>82.  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  181.178.000.000  except  that  acquisi- 
tion of  an^  interest  in  real  property  for.  and 
the  actugl  construction  of,  such  project 
shall  be  restricted  to  tbe  following  elements 
of  the  project  improvements  at  Prado  Dam 
which  linMt  tbe  reservoir  taking  line  to  no 
greater  tqan  elevation  566  feet  Santa  Ana 
River  channel  improvements  in  Orange 
County;  |  improvements  along  Santiago 
Creek;  improvements  of  the  Oak  Street 
drain;  Iniprovement  of  the  Mill  Creek 
levees;  fewures  for  mitigation  of  project  ef- 
fects on  and  preservation  of  endangered 
species;  and  recreation  features  ss  identified 
in  the  report  of  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
these  project  elements.  The  Secretary  shall 
study  (1)  {the  feasibility  and  environmental 
impact  ot  Including  conservation  storage  at 
the  end  o^  the  winter  storm  season  at  Prado 
Dam  as  a j project  purpose.  (2)  the  effects  of 
such  storage  on  recreation  and  leasehold  in- 
terests at  Prado  Reservoir  and  on  riparian 
rights  downstream  of  such  dam.  and  (3)  any 
water  suttily  benefits  associated  with  such 
storage.  1  fot  later  than  one  year  after  tbe 
date  of  ei  actment  of  this  Act  tbe  Secretary 
shall  trai  smit  to  tbe  Committee  on  Public 
Worics  BE  d  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  tbe  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  tbe  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  tbe  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  se^on  1104  of  this  Act.  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  acquisition  of  any  in- 
terest in  ^eal  property  for  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of  other  elements  of  the  project  if 
such  aoiiisltion  and  actual  construction 
have  not  peen  approved  by  resolution  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tranqwr- 
tatloh  of  ithe  House  of  Representatives  and 
tbe  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate.  No  acquisition  of  any 
interest  Iti  real  property  for  or  actual  con- 
struction of  other  elements  of  tbe  project 
shall  be  andertaken  unless  such  acquisition 
and  actugl  construction  have  been  agreed  to 
by  resoliitions  of  the  non-Federal  sponsor- 
ing agencies.  Any  relocation  of  tbe  Talbert 
Valley  Channel  undertaken  in  connection 
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shall  be  constructed  with  a 
sufficient  to  accommodate 


with  tbe  projec ; 
channel  capacit  v 
a  100-year  flood . 

ALXR^IO  STRKAM.  HAWAII 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Alenaio 
Stream.  Hawaiii  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Janu- 
ary 18,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,600,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such]  project  under  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section. 


^1 

ACfHA 


f  A  RIVKR,  GOAM 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Agana 
River,  Guam:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  li^rcb  14,  1977,  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  96-16,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,300,000. 

uttl4  wood  kivkx,  idabo 

Tbe  project  for  flood  control,  UtUe  Wood 
River,  vicinity  of  Gooding  and  Shoshone, 
Idaho:  Report  jof  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  November  2,  1977,  House  Document 
Numbered  96-f,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,750,000.  Aft4r  completion  of  the  project, 
the  Secretary  khall  evaluate  and  monitor 
the  extent  of  any  fish  losses  that  are  attrib- 
utable to  the  project  and  undertake  such 
additional  mitigation  measures  as  he  deter- 
mines appropriate. 

TAKmA-mnoii  oat,  WAaimiuTuii 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Takima- 
Union  G^.  Washington:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  7, 1980,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $8,640,000,  including  such 
additional  meafures  as  may  be  recommend- 
ed by  tbe  Secretary  in  tbe  report  transmit- 
ted under  this  paragraph.  Tbe  Secretary,  in 
consultation  frith  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  and  loctf  agencies,  shall  review  the 
probable  effect^  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  and  tbe  feasibility  of  in- 
cluding recreation  as  a  project  purpose.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Att,  tbe  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Conimittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  tbe  bommittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Woriu  of  the  Senate  a  report  of 
such  review,  along  with  recommendations 
for  additional  qteasures  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  %e  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
project  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 

CHZHAL^  RTVKR,  WASHIXGTOIf 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cbebalis 
River  at  South  Aberdeen  and  Cosmopolis, 
Washington:  Beport  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  Fi  bruary  8,  1977,  House  Docu- 
ment Numbere  1  96-27,  at  an  estimated  cost 


ifore  beginning  tbe  actual 

tbe  project,  tbe  Secretary 

Itional  studies  relating  to 

in  the  project  area  and 
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Of  $19,300,000. 
construction  ot 
shall  perform 
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with  regard 
and  make 
mines  appropi 

CSmlLUJA, 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Centralia- 
Chebalis  Flood  Damage  Reduction  Study, 
Cbebalis  River  and  Tributaries,  Washing- 
ton: Report  of  Ihe  District  Engineer,  Seattle 
District_xiatedl  December  1982.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of]  $18,200,000,  Including  such 
modifications  4s  may  be  recommended  by 
tbe  Secretary  With  respect  to  such  project 
under  sulisecti^n  (f )  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  design  and  construct,  at  full  Federal 
expense,  such  flood  control  measures  at  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  Salyersville,  Kentucky,  on 
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Licking  River  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  and  appropriate  to  afford  the  city 
of  SalyersvUle.  Kentucky,  and  ite  immediate 
environs  a  level  of  protection  against  flood- 
ing at  least  sufficient  to  prevent  any  future 
losses  to  such  city  from  the  likelihood  of 
flooding  such  as  occurred  in  December  1978. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,000,000.  With  re- 
spect to  such  project.  Congress  finds  that 
the  benefits  determined  in  accordance  with 
section  209  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970 
and  attributable  to  the  flood  measures  au- 
thorized for  such  project  exceed  the  cost  of 
such  measures. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  project  for  flood  damage  prevention 
in  the  community  of  Gold  Gulch,  near 
Pelton.  Santa  Cruz  County,  California,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000,000.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  302  of  this  tiUe  shall  apply 
to  such  project. 

(dKlKA)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  such  structural  and 
nonstructural  measures  as  he  deems  feasible 
to  prevent  flood  damage  to  communities  in 
the  Pearl  River  Basin.  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
Louisiana,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000,000. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  any  project  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  the  study  enti- 
tled Pearl  River  Basin,  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  measures  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  paragraph. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  design,  construct,  and  undertake  such 
measures  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  provide  a  level  of  protection 
sufficient  to  prevent  recurring  flood  dam- 
ages along  the  following  rivers: 

(A)  Amite  River,  Louisiana; 

(B)  Comite  River,  Louisiana; 

(C)  Tangipahoa  River,  Louisiana; 
(D>  Tchefuncte  River,  Louisiana; 

(E)  Tickfaw  River.  Louisiana; 

(F)  Bogue  Chitto  River.  Louisiana;  and 

(G)  Natalbany  River,  Louisiana; 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  purchase  such  land  along  HUghway  75 
in  Minnesota  as  may  be  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  International  Levee  seg- 
ment of  the  Emerson,  Manitoba,  flood  con- 
trol project  and  to  upgrade  existing  flood 
control  levees  in  the  vicinity  of  Noyes,  Min- 
nesota, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $200,000. 

(f)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  which  a 
final  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
not  been  completed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  environmental  impact  statement  re- 
quired by  section  102(2KC)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any 
reconunendatlons  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  interest  in  real  property 
for,  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 

(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take flood  control  works  along  the  lower 
portion  of  Calleguas  Creek,  Conejo  Creek  to 
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the  Pacific  Ocean,  California,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $40,000,000.  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  this  tiUe  shall  apply  to  such 
project. 

(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take appropriate  local  flood  control  protec- 
tion measures  along  the  lower  portions  of 
Coyote  Creek  adjacent  to  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alviso,  California,  and  along  the  Guada- 
lupe River  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Cali- 
fornia. The  Secretary  shaU  Include  as  part 
of  the  non-Federal  contribution  of  the 
project  any  local  flood  protection  work  car- 
ried out  by  non-Federal  interests  after  Jan- 
uary I,  1983.  and  l>efore  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  work  the  Secretary 
determines  is  reasonably  compatible  with 
such  measures.  Costs  and  benefits  resulting 
from  such  work  shall  continue  to  be  includ- 
ed for  purposes  of  determining  the  econmn- 
ic  feasibility  of  such  measures.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  302  of  this  Utie  shall  apply 
to  such  project. 

(iXl)  The  Secrotary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  undertake  such  structural  and 
nonstructural  measures  as  he  deems  feasible 
to  prevent  flood  damage  to  tbe  cities  of 
Monroe  and  West  Monroe.  Louisiana,  and 
Ouachita  Parish,  Louisiana,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $40,000,000. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  any  project  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  the  study  enti- 
tled Monroe- West  Monroe  Interim  Study  of 
the  Ouachita  Basin  Study,  Ouachita  River 
Basin,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  tbe  costs  and 
l>enefits  of  measures  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  subsection. 

(j)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take the  following  elements  of  the  overall 
project  for  flood  damage  protection  and 
allied  purposes  in  the  Passaic  River  Basin, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  as  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
February  18.  1976.  with  such  modifications 
as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  advisable, 
which  modifications  shall  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  plans  being  developed  by  the 
District  Engineer  for— 

(1)  Molly  Ann's  Brook  Subbasin,  New 
Jersey,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,600,000; 

(2)  Lower  Saddle  River  Basin.  New  Jersey, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $55,000,000; 

(3)  plan  6B  of  tbe  Ramapo  River  at  Oak- 
land, Pompton  Lakes  and  Wayne,  New 
Jersey  at  a  cost  of  $8,500,000; 

(4)  Upper  Rodcaway  River  Basin.  New 
Jersey,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000,000; 

(5)  Nakoma  Brook  Sloatsburg,  New  York, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,500,000; 

(6)  Ramapo  and  BCabwab  Rivers  at 
Bfabwab,  New  Jersey,  and  Suffem.  New 
York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,900,000;  and 

(7)  tbe  project  for  flood  protection  in  tbe 
Third  River,  Passaic  Basin.  New  Jersey,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000,000. 

The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  tiUe 
shall  apply  to  such  projects. 

(kKI)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
design  and  construct  flood  control  works  for 
the  protection  of  Meredosia.  Illinois,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $80,000.  Such  project  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a  levee  which 
is  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  mile  long. 
The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  title 
shaU  apply  to  such  project. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  any  project  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  any  study  on 
the  Illinois  River,  authorized  by  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Worics  and  Transportation  of 


the  House  of  RepresenUUves.  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  costs  and  bene- 
fiU  of  any  measures  undertaken  by  the  Sec- 
retary pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  in  the  in- 
terest of  preventing  flood  damages  along 
the  Illinois  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Meredo- 
sia, Illinois. 

(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take a  project  for  flood  control  works  along 
Mission  Zanja  Creek  within  the  city  of  Red- 
lands.  California,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  developed  by  the  District  EnginnCT 
tmsed  on  studies  pursuant  to  section  205  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $13,209,000.  Tbe  provisions  of 
section  302  of  this  tiUe  shall  apply  to  such 
project. 

(mXl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  study  the  nature  and  scope  of 
flood  problems  resulting  from  Rio  Puerto 
Nuevo,  Puerto  Rico.  Such  study  shall  take 
into  account  the  objectives  described  in  sec- 
tion 1101  of  this  Act  and  the  bmeflu  and 
costs  attributable  to  any  project  considered 
to  minim Jr**  such  flood  problems.  Not  later 
than  18  months  after  the  date  of  tbe  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  including  reconunendatlons  on  meas- 
ures necessary  to  minimtei.  su^  flood  prob- 
lems. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  undertake,  on  an  emergency  basis. 
such  structural  and  nonstructural  measures 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
flood  damage  in  tbe  city  of  San  Juan. 
Puerto  Rico,  from  Rio  Puerto  -Nuevo, 
Puerto  Rico,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$25,000,000. 

(n)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take such  measures,  ttM^U'ding  sUt  removal 
and  channel  modification,  in  the  vldnity  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Salt  and  Bel  Riven, 
California,  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary to  prevent  recurring  floods  along  tbe 
Eel  River  and  its  tributaries,  at  an  —HMf^^ 
cost  of  $800,000.  The  provisions  of  section 
302  of  this  tiUe  shall  apply  to  such  project 

(o)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  undertake  such  structural  and  non- 
structural measures  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  prevent  flood  damage  re- 
sulting from  rising  lake  levels  at  Malbauer 
and  Harney  lAkes,  Oregon,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15,000,000.  The  provisions  of  section 
302  of  this  tiUe  ShaU  apply  to  such  project 

(p)  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct the  project  for  flood  control,  O'Hare 
System  of  the  Chicagoland  Underflow  Plan. 
Illinois,  substantially  in  aooordanoe  with  the 
Draft  Report  of  the  District  Enitaeer,  Chi- 
cago EMstrict,  dated  April  1984.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $17,200,000,  except  that  the 
capacity  of  tbe  flood  control  reservoir  shall 
be  at  least  1,050  sere-feet  in  order  to  provide 
optimum  storage  capacity  for  flood  control 
purposes. 

(qXl)  The  Secretary  shall  undertake  such 
measures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  correct 
flooding  problems  in  the  south  end  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  within  an  area  bounded  by 
New  Cut  Road  west  to  the  city  limits  and 
Palatka  Road  south  to  the  city  limits  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,200,000.  The  provisions 
of  section  302  of  this  title  shall  apply  to 
such  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  the  dty  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  to  assist  such  city  in  the  correc- 
tion of  flooding  caused  by  drainage  prob- 
lems in  such  city. 

(r)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  project  lot  flood  control  for  Poplar 
Brook,  New  Jersey,  including  reconstruction 
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of  the  brook  throuch  the  Borough  of  Deal. 
New  Jeriey.  to  aecomodate  the  nmoff  from 
a  stonn  bavinc  an  averace  frequency  of  oc- 
curence of  once  every  15  years,  replacement 
of  the  culvert  through  the  Conrmil  railroad 
embankment  with  a  new  culvert  designed  to 
paa>  a  maylmnm  flow  equivalent  to  the 
peak  flow  from  a  storm  having  an  average 
frequency  of  occurence  of  once  every  15 
years,  uae  of  the  area  upstream  of  the  em- 
bankment as  an  on-stream  detention  basin. 
and  gabion  or  other  lining  as  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,300,000.  The  provisions  of  section 
302  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  such  project. 
(sKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected, at  an  estimated  cost  of  181,225,000, 
to  design  and  construct  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  flood  control  for  the  Pearl  River 
Basin  in  Mississippi,  inrluding.  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  Carthage,  Jackson.  Monticello,  and 
Columbia.  Mississippi— 

(A)  a  flood  retarding  dam  on  the  Pearl 
River,  upstream  of  the  Roas  Bamett  Dam, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Shoecoe.  Mississippi; 

(B)  a  combination  roadway  crossing  of  the 
Pearl  River  and  floodwater  detention  and 
storage  facility  in  east  central  Leake 
County,  Mississippi; 

(C)  a  levee  system  in  the  south  part  of 
Carthage,  Mississippi,  which  will  upgrade, 
extend,  and  improve  the  protective  levee 
system  on  the  south  side  of  Highway  16  in 
Leake  County  and  the  city  of  Carthage; 

<D)  appropriate  drainage  structure  and 
iHldge  modifications  to  expand  and  improve 
the  stormwater  omdults  under  Mississippi 
Highway  35,  south  of  Carthage,  Mississippi, 
for  the  purposes  of  reducing  backwater  in- 
fluence for  areas  upstream  of  such  highway: 

<E)  upstream  reservoirs  on  the  Pearl 
River; 

(F>  such  other  structures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  imforeseen  flooding  in  the 
Leake  County  area  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Shoecoe  Dry  Dam;  and 

(O)  channel  improvements  on  the  up- 
stream Pearl  River. 

(3)  Prior  to  initiation  of  cuistruction  of 
the  projects  authorised  by  paragraph  (1), 
non-Federal  interests  shall  agree  (A)  to  hold 
and  save  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 
ages due  to  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  projects,  and  (B)  to  operate  and 
maintain  such  projects  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  such  projects. 

(t)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  recom- 
mends that  a  State  contribute  In  cash  5  per 
centum  of  the  construction  costs  allocated 
to  nonvendlble  project  purposes  and  10  per 
centum  of  the  construction  costs  allocated 
to  vendible  project  purposes,  such  provision 
shall  not  apply  to  the  project  recommended 
in  such  report 

See.  302.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  non-Feder- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  any  project  for  flood 
control  (A)  which  is  authorised  by  section 
301(a)  of  this  titie,  or  (B)  which  is  author- 
ised by  any  other  law  enacted  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  for  which 
a  contract  for  construction  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  before  such  date  of  enactment, 
shall  be  25  per  centum. 

(2)  If  the  sum  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary upon  completion  of  the  project)  of 

(A)  the  value  of  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  required  for  a  project  for 
flood  control  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
(other  than  a  nonstructural  project),  plus 

(B)  the  cost  of  all  necessary  relocations  of 


utilities,  I  structures,  and  other  improve- 
ments fcr  such  project  is  a  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  such  project  which  Is  greater 
than  25  per  centum,  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  project  shall  be  such  per- 
centage, except  that  in  no  event  shall  the 
non-Fed^al  share  determined  under  this 
paragraM>  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

(b)  If  ttie  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  project  for 
flood  coiirol  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
that  thel'stmi  of  (1)  the  value  of  all  lands. 
easemenlti,  and  rights-of-way  required  for 
such  pro|ect,  plus  (2)  the  cost  of  all  neces- 
sary relocations  of  utilities,  structures,  and 
other  improvements  for  such  project  will  be 
a  percei^age  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
which  is  I  greater  than  30  per  centum  (or 
which  is  greater  than  25  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  a<  nonstructural  project),  the  Secre- 
tary shaQ,  upon  request  by  the  non-Federal 
interests.!  acquire  such  lands,  easements, 
and  righlts-of-way  and  make  such  reloca- 
tions, exaept  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  valua  of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  acqiired  by  the  Secretary  and  the  cost 
of  necessity  relocations  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  by 
which  slich  estimated  sum  exceeds  an 
amount  <qual  to  30  per  centum  of  the  esti- 
mated cdst  of  the  project  (or  an  amount 
equal  to  |5  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  a  nonstructural  project). 

(c)  If  t^e  Secretary  determines  after  com- 
pletion of  a  project  for  flood  control  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies  that  the  siun  of 
(1)  the  value  of  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  provided  by  the  non-Federal 
interests,,  plus  (2)  the  cost  of  relocations  of 
utilities.  !  structures,  and  other  improve- 
ments mide  by  the  non-Federal  interests  is 
less  than  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  project,  the  non-P'ederal  interests 
shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  non-Federal  share,  plus 
interest  from  the  date  of  such  determina- 
tion (as  computed  under  subsection  (e)), 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  date 
of  such  determination  or  such  shorter 
Iieriod  aa  the  non-Federal  interests  may  re- 
quest. If  such  sum  exceeds  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project  (as  so  deter- 
mined), liie  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  non- 
Federal  kiterests  an  amount  equal  to  such 
excess,  plus  interest  from  the  date  of  such 
determination,  subject  to  the  general  avail- 
ability of  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 
Payment*  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  the  last  sentence  of  section  215(a) 
of  the  Flbod  Control  Act  of  1M8. 

(d)  Afler  completion  of  any  project  to 
which  subsection  (a)  applies,  the  Secretary 
shall  traitsfer,  without  consideration,  to  the 
non-Fed4ral  interests  any  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
under  sutisection  (b). 

(e)  Th«  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  interest  under  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  of  the  date  on  which  the 
project  1^  substantially  completed  and  pro- 
vides the  flood  protection  benefits  for  which 
such  prefject  is  designed,  as  determined  by 
the  SecKtary.  Such  interest  rate  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  av- 
erage interest  rate  payable  by  the  Tr^isury 
upon  its  putstanding  marketable  public  obli- 
gations, Ivhlch  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  redetnption  for  fifteen  years  from  the 
date  of  ilsue. 

(fKl)  9or  purposes  of  this  section,  the  cost 
of  a  protect  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 


the  value  of  lahds,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  oost  of  relocations  of  utilities, 
structures,  and  other  improvements,  neces- 
sary to  carry  opt  the  project. 

(2)  For  purpAses  of  this  section,  the  value 
of  lands,  eafements,  and  rights-of-way 
(other  than  laAds,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  acquired  tor  purchase  for  the  project  by 
the  Secretary  for  any  non-Federal  interest) 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of 
the  date  on  which  actual  construction  of 
such  project  Is  begun. 

(gXl)  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  a  proposed  project  for  flood 
control  in  any  study  of  such  project,  the 
Secretary  sha4  take  into  account  the  costs 
incurred  in  and  the  benefits  produced  by 
any  local  flood  protection  work  carried  out 
by  non-Federal  interests  after  the  later  of 
(A)  the  first  day  of  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
or  (B)  the  fir^  day  of  the  five-year  period 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  f imds  are  first 
obligated  for  fuch  study,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  thAt  such  work  can  reasonably 
be  expected  io  be  compatible  with  the 
project  being  (»nsidered  by  the  Secretary. 
This  paragrapli  shall  not  apply  to  any  study 
for  a  project  i#hlch  project  is  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  any  Act  enacted  before  the  date 
of  enactment  (jf  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  as  part  of 
the  non-Federal  contribution  of  any  author- 
ized project  for  flood  control  the  cost  of  any 
local  flood  protection  work  which  Is  part  of 
such  project  a»d  which  Is  carried  out  by  the 
non-Federal  iciterests  after  the  date  of  such 
authorization  lor  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later.  With 
respect  to  ani  local  flood  protection  work 
carried  out  by  non-Federal  interests  after 
the  first  obligation  of  funds  for  a  study  of  a 
project  for  flofd  control  (but  not  before  the 
first  day  of  the  five-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act),  the  Sec- 
retary shall  recommend  in  any  report  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  relating  to  such  project 
that  the  cost  of  such  work  be  included  as 
part  of  the  nos-Federal  contribution  of  such 
project  if  th^  Secretary  determines  that 
such  work  is  reasonably  compatible  with  the 
proposed  project.  Any  local  flood  protection 
work  Included  as  part  of  the  non-Federal 
contribution  of  a  project  for  flood  control 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  limitation  contained  in  the  last  sentence 
of  section  215(a)  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
lOM.  J 

Ssc.  303.  Before  construction  of  any 
jnroject  for  lotel  flood  protection,  the  non- 
Federal  intere^  shall  agree  to  participate 
in  and  comply  with  applicable  Federal  flood 
plain  managedient  and  flood  insurance  pro- 
grams. 

Sac.  304.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorizlite  the  construction  of  certain 
public  works  cti  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood 
control,  and  tpr  other  purposes",  approved 
December  22, 1944  (58  Stat.  889:  33  U.S.C. 
701a-l),  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"drainage  improvements"  the  following: 
"and  flood  prevention  improvements  for 
protection  frofn  groundwater-induced  dam- 
ages". 


Part  IV4-SHORELiifK  Protxctior 

Sec.  401.  (ai  The  following  works  of  im- 
provement for  the  benefit  of  shoreline  pro- 
tection are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  recommended  in  the 
respective  reports  hereinafter  designated  in 
this  section,  except  as  otherwise  provided. 
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or  in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  advisable  in  any  case 
in  which  there  is  no  report  designated. 

ROCKAWAY  IRLTT  TO  MORTOM  POUTT.  NEW  TORK 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  At- 
lantic Coast  of  New  York  City  from  Rock- 
away  Inlet  to  Norton  Point:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  August  18.  1976, 
House  Document  Numbered  96-23.  includ- 
ing beach  fill  up  to  250  feet  beyond  the  his- 
torical shoreline  as  described  in  the  report 
of  the  District  Engineer,  New  York  District, 
dated  August  1973.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$9,700,000.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  nourishment  of  the 
additional  beach  fUl  shall  be  50  per  centum. 

CAPE  MAY  INLET  TO  LOWER  TOWNSHIP,  NEW 
JERSEY 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Cape 
May  Inlet  to  Lower  Township,  New  Jersey: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  De- 
cember 23.  1981,  includbig  construction  of 
beach  erosion  mitigation  measures  from 
Cape  May  Inlet  to  Lehigh  Avenue  in  Cape 
May  Point  Borough  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  Plan  A  of  the  Phase  I  Cjeneral 
Design  Memorandum,  titled  "Cape  May 
Inlet  to  Lower  Township,  New  Jersey", 
dated  August  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$40,000,000. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  OF  MARYLAND  (OCEAN  CITY) 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  At- 
lantic Coast  of  Maryland  (Ocean  City)  and 
Assateague  Island,  Virginia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  29. 
1981.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

WILLOUGHBY  SPIT.  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  Wil- 
loughby  Spit  and  Vicinity,  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  District  Engineer,  Norfolk 
District,  dated  January  1983.  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $1,558,600.  including  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  such  project  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  shore  and  hurricane  wave 
protection.  WrightsviUe  Beach.  North  Caro- 
lina: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  March  23,  1983, 
at  an  estimated  annual  cost  of  $260,000,  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

POLLY  BEACH,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Folly 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  March  17, 1981,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,107,000. 

PANAMA  CITY  BEACHES,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Panama  City  Beaches,  Florida:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  July  8,  1977, 
House  Document  Numbered  96-65,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $26,220,000. 

ST.  JOHNS  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  St. 
Johns  County,  Florida:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  26,  1980,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $7,660,000.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct  such  project  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  sea  turtle  nesting. 

CHARLOTTE  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Charlotte  County.  Florida:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  April  2,  1982.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,440,000.  To  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
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construct  such  project  so  as  to  nUnim^ry  the 
.  harm  to  marine  borrow  areas  and  reefs. 

INDIAN  RTVKR  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Indian  River  County,  Florida:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December  21, 
1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,300,000. 
except  that  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Sebastian  Inlet  SUte  Park  seg- 
ment shall  be  30  per  centum.  To  the  daxI- 
mum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
construct  such  project  so  as  to  avoid  adverse 
effects  on  sea  turtle  nesting. 

DAm  coumr.  florum 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection,  Dade 
County,  north  of  Haulover  Beach  Park, 
Florida:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  January  19. 
1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,990,000.  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom^ 
mended  by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  To  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
the  Secretary  shall  construct  the  project  so 
as  to  minimize  adverse  effects  on  coral  reefs. 
MONROE  conmr,  plorisa 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Monroe  County,  Florida:  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion Engineer,  dated  February  25,  1982,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $1,650,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  paragraph  and  Including  such 
modification  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with  appropriate 
Federal,  SUte,  and  local  agencies,  shall 
study  the  effects  that  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
project  (other  than  the  portion  of  the 
project  consisting  of  Smathers  Beach)  may 
have  on  the  seagrass  community  in  the 
project  area.  Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worics  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  with  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  ht  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
such  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance on  such  seagrass  community.  Except 
for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund  pursu- 
ant to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropria- 
tion shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for.  or  the  actual 
construction  of,  such  project  (other  than 
the  portion  of  the  project  consisting  of 
Smathers  Beach)  unless  such  acquisition 
and  actual  construction  have  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. The  portion  of  the  project  consisting  of 
Smathers  Beach  shall  include  any  measures 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  in  consul- 
Ution with  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service,  are  appropriate  to  minimize 
adverse  effects  from  carrying  out  such  por- 
tion on  the  seagrass  community. 

PRESQUX  ISLE  PENINSULA,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection, 
Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie,  Pennsylvania: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  Oc- 
tober 2,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,550,000. 


CASINO  BEACH,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOI8 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  In- 
terim n.  Casino  Beach.  Chicago,  Illinois: 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Hartwrs,  dated  December  1.  1983.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4,155,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subaection  (b)  of  this  section. 

tLLnoU  BEACH  STATB  PARK.  ILUNOIS 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Illi- 
nois Beach  SUte  Park.  Illinois  described  as 
alternative  3A  in  Interim  Report  1.  minois- 
Wiaoonsin  SUteline  to  Waukegan  of  the 
District  Engineer.  Ctiicago  District,  dated 
June  1982.  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
$11,890,000,  including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
reject  to  such  project  under  subaecUon  (b) 
of  this  section. 

INDIANA  SHORXLINB,  INDIANA 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection.  Indi- 
ana Shoreline  Eradon,  Tnrtt*n»-  R^iort  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  January  28,  1983,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $7,390,000.  including  such  modlfl- 
cations  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  to  such  project  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

MAUMES  BAY.  LAKX  BUB,  OHIO 

The  project  for  shoreline  protection  for 
the  southeast  shore  of  Maumee  Bay  State 
Park.  Ohio:  Report  of  the  District  Engineer. 
Buffalo  District,  dated  June  1983.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,396,000.  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  The  re- 
quirements of  section  221  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  agreemenU  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  local  cooperation  as.  a  condition  for  the 
construction  of  such  project.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  contract  with  the  SUte  of 
Ohio  on  the  items  of  local  cooperation  for 
such  project,  which  are  to  be  assumed  by 
the  SUte,  notwithstanding  that  the  State 
may  elect  to  make  its  performance  of  any 
obligation  contingent  upon  the  State  legisla- 
ture making  the  necessary  appropriations 
and  funds  being  aUocated  for  the  same  or 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  SUte. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  project  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  which  a 
final  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  has 
not  been  completed  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  transmit  a  copy  of  any 
final  environmental  impact  sUtement  re- 
quired by  section  102(2KC)  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  such  project  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate.  Except  for  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Environmental  Protection  and  Miti- 
gation Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  Interest  in  real  property 
for,  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  design  and  construct  an  erosion  con- 
trol structure  approximately  8,200  feet  in 
length   on  the  western  shore  of  Tangier 
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Island.  Virginia,  adequate  to  protect  such 
island  from  further  erosion,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,500,000.  Such  project  shall  be  car- 
ried out  on  an  emergency  basis.  In  view  of 
the  national,  historic  and  cultural  value  of 
the  island  and  in  order  to  protect  the  Feder- 
al investment  in  public  facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  project  for  shore  protection  at  Coco- 
nut Point,  TutuUa  Island,  American  Samoa, 
including  a  3,600-foot  long  rock  revetment 
to  protect  communal  lands  and  public  facili- 
ties, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

(e)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  recommends  that  a 
State  contribute  in  cash  5  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centum  of  the 
construction  costs  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purposes,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  project  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sk.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take demonstration  projects  for  shoreline 
erosion  control  at  the  following  communi- 
ties in  New  Jersey:  Fort  Elsinboro.  Sea 
Breeze,  Gandys  Beach,  Reeds  Beach, 
Pierces  Point,  and  Fortescue. 

(b)  Such  demonstration  projects  shall  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies,  and  private  orga- 
nizations. 

(c)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  privately  owned  lands  shall  not  be  ac- 
quired under  authority  of  this  section.  In 
the  case  of  sites  located  on  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  lands,  the  demonstration 
projects  shall  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  non-Federal  interests  who  shall  pay  25 
per  centum  of  construction  costs  at  each 
site  and  assiune  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  upon  completion  of  the  project. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  each  site 
during  the  fiscal  year  following  completion 
of  construction  at  that  site.  Such  report 
shaU  include  an  analysis  of  the  technique  or 
techniques  used  and  an  evaluation  of  their 
functioning  to  that  point. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $12,500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1984. 

Part  V— Watkr  Resoitrces  Conservation 

AND  DEVELOPUKNT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  following  worlcs  of  im- 
provement for  water  resources  development 
and  conservation  and  for  other  purposes  are 
hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to  be  pros- 
ecuted by  the  Secretary  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  in  the  respective 
reports  hereinafter  designated  in  this  sec- 
tion, except  as  otherwise  provided,  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary 
determines  advisable  in  any  case  in  which 
there  is  no  report  designated. 

NzroNsrr  rtver.  milton  town  landing  to 

PORT  NORTOLK.  KASSAdrDSETTS 

The  project  for  dredging,  Neponset  River, 
Milton  Town  Landing  to  Port  Norfolk,  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  the  disposal  of  the 
dredged  material  at  sea,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,000,000. 

BIG  RIVER  RESERVOIR,  RHODE  ISLAND 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Big  River 
Reservoir,  Rhode  Island:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  March  9.  1983.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $40,900,000.  Including 
the  acquisition  of  such  additional  lands  as 
the  Secretary  recommends  In  the  report 
transmitted  under  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
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retary,  iq  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  re- 
evaluate the  acquisition  of  mitigation  lands 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
need  for  additional  lands  for  mitigation  of 
fish  and  wildlife  losses.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
reevaluation,  including  a  description  of  any 
additional  lands  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  bp  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses.  No  ap- 
propriatiot)  shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  aner  interest  in  real  property  for.  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acq«isition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  eacn  such  committee. 

QLCOTT  harbor,  new  YORK 

The  prcdect  for  navigation,  Olcott  Harbor, 
New  Yorl:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  11,  1980,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $5,780,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  shall  conduct  additional  stud- 
ies of  the  effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
wildlife  resources.  Such  studies  shall  Include 
the  development  and  testing  of  a  physical 
model  of  the  proposed  plan.  The  Secretary 
Is  author^ed  to  undertake  any  additional 
measures  which  he  determines  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  minimize  any  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  project  on  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
duction a^d  habitat. 

HAMPTO^  roads  debris  removal,  VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  the  removal  of  debris 
from  Hanlpton  Roads  and  Vicinity,  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  dated  January  19,  1983.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,133,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 
under  sub  section  (b)  of  this  section. 

RUDEE  inlet,  VIRGINIA 

The  pr4ject  for  navigation  and  shoreline 
protection,  Rudee  Inlet,  Virginia  Beach,  Vir- 
ginia: Rq[>ort  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
dated  Felxnary  4,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,124JD00,  including  such  modifications 
as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  project  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  ol  this  section. 

ATLANTia  INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAY  BRIDGES, 
I  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  project  for  replacement  of  Atlantic 
Intracoaaial  Waterway  Bridges,  North  Caro- 
lina: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  Ootober  1,  1975,  House  Document 
Numl}ere4  94-597,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$34,300,090. 

RICHARd  B.  RUSSELL  DAM  AND  LAKE,  GEORGIA 
I      AND  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

The  pibject  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses  at  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 
and  Lake'  Project,  Savannah  River,  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  May  11,  1982,  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  97-244,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $18,70#,000,  including  utilization  for  pur- 
poses of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  mitigation 
of  such  t'ederal  lands  as  may  be  described 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  thos  paragraph.  The  Secretary  and 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Service,  ^all  identify  those  Federal  lands  at 
Clarks  Hill  Lake  to  be  utilized  for  purposes 
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of  fish  and  wil<|Ufe  habiUt  mitigation.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  bt  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  de- 
scribing the  lands  so  identified.  Except  for 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  and  |fitigation  P^ind  pursuant  to 
section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation 
shall  be  made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  in- 
terest In  real  property  for.  or  the  actual  con- 
struction of.  sucti  project  if  such  acquisition 
and  actual  conatruction  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such 
committee. 

METROPOUT^N  ATLANTA  AREA,  GEORGIA 

The  project  fpr  water  supply.  Metropoli- 
tan Atlanta  Arfea.  Georgia:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engln^rs,  dated  June  1,  1982,  at 
an  estimated  cOst  of  $24,500,000,  including 
such  additional  measures  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  in  the  report 
transmitted  under  this  paragraph.  The  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies,  shall  fur- 
ther evaluate  the  possible  effects  of  the  pro- 
posed project  on  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
and  related  resources.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  sball  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Envin>nment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  k^port  of  such  evaluation, 
along  with  recommendations  for  additional 
measures  which  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  of  the  project  on  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  and  related  resources. 
Except  for  funis  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Proliection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  secjtion  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  intfrest  in  resd  propert>r  for,  or 
the  actual  con|truction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquislticin  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  ^proved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation of  the  ^use  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  I  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

JACKSONVILLE  BARBOR  (MILL  COVEI ,  FLORIDA 

The  project  (for  navigation,  Jacksonville 
Harbor  (Mill  dove).  Florida:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  12,  1982. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,700,000.  including 
such  modiflcatSons  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretafy  in  the  report  transmitted 
under  this  pal'agraph.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  State  of  Florida,  shall 
study  the  adeqikacy  of  available  dredged  ma- 
terial disposal  areas  for  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project  and 
the  potential  of  such  disposal  areas  for  rec- 
reational development.  Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretao-y  aiall  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study,  along  Kvith  recommendations  for 
modifications  in  the  project  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  aisure  that  adequate  dredged 
material  dlspo^  areas  are  available  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  project  an^  recommendations  for  a  rec- 
reational master  plan.  Except  for  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  I*rotection 
and  Mitigatioik   Fund   pursuant   to  section 
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1104  of  this  Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be 
made  for  the  acquisition  of  any  interest  in 
real  property  for,  or  the  actual  construction 
of,  such  project  if  such  acquisition  and 
actual  construction  have  not  been  approved 
by  resolution  adopted  by  each  such  commit- 
tee. After  completion  of  the  project,  the 
Secretary  shall  monitor  and  evaluate  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  project  in  reducing  shoal- 
ing. 

YAZOO  BACKWATER  AREA,  KIBSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  flah  and 
wildlife  losses  at  the  Yazoo  Backwater 
Project,  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Misaiasip- 
pi  River  Commission,  dated  December  16, 
1982,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17,610,000,  in- 
cluding such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  for  additional  measures.  The  project 
shall  include  acquisition  of  40,000  acres  for 
mitigation  of  project-induced  fish  and  wild- 
life losses  as  recommended  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  Vicksburg  District, 
dated  July  1982.  A  portion  of  such  40,000 
acres  which  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  and  the  Governors  of  the  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Arkansas,  may  determine 
may  be  acquired  from  willing  sellers  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

CRKENVILU  HARBOR.  MUSISSIFPI 

The  project  for  navigaUon,  Greenville 
Harbor,  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  November  15,  1977,  as 
amended  by  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  22,  1982, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $28,800,000.  except 
that  initial  construction  of  the  project  shall 
be  to  the  full  project  dimensions,  including 
a  channel  width  of  SCO  feet  and  a  depth  of 
12  feet 

VXCKSBORO  HARBOR,  MISSIBSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation.  Vicksburg 
Hartwr.  Mississippi:  Report  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  dated  August  13. 1979,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $54,700,000,  except  that  initial 
construction  of  the  project  shall  be  to  the 
full  project  dimensions. 

mHPHIS  HARBOR.  MEMPHIS.  TENNESSEE 

The  project  for  navigation,  Memphis 
Harbor,  Memphis,  Tennessee:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  February  25, 1981. 
including  such  modifications  as  may  be  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  in  the  report 
transmitted  under  this- paragraph,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $42,010,000,  except  that  ini- 
tial construction  of  the  project  shall  be  to 
the  full  project  dimensions  and  the  project 
shall  include  acquisition  of  such  additional 
lands,  but  not  to  exceed  500  acres,  for  miti- 
gation of  losses  of  bottomland  hardwood 
habitat  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  such  report.  The  Secretary  shall 
reevaluate,  in  consulUtion  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  the  need  for  mitiga- 
tion of  project-induced  losses  of  bottomland 
hardwood  habitat.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  shall  conduct  further  studies  of  the 
quality  of  the  water  in  the  project  area  and 
the  need  for  measures  to  prevent  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  quality  of  the  water.  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a  report  of  such 
reevaluation  and  study,  along  with  recom- 
mendations for  additional  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
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appropriate  to  mitigate  project-lnduced 
looes  of  bottomland  hardwood  habitat  and 
for  addiUonal  measures  which  the  Secretary 
determines  neoeaaary  and  appropriate  to 
prevent  adverse  effect*  on  water  quality. 
Except  for  funds  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acqulsi- 
Uon  of  any  Interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  If 
such  acquisition  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee. 

LAKB  PORTCHAXnuni  HOITH  SHOaK. 
LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  North  Shore.  Louisiaiia:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Englneen.  dated  February  14. 
1970.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,000, 

ATCHAPALATA  aASIV.  LOUISIAIIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Atchafalaya 
Basin  Floodway  System.  Loulsiaaa:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  FMtruaiy 
28,  1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$195,000,000. 

ass  RIVBI  WATBRWAT.  LOTTISIAIIA 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses.  Red  River  Waterway,  Louisi- 
ana: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Hartwrs,  dated  March  21,  1984. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,495,000,  includ- 
ing such  modifications  as  may  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  with  reject  to 
such  project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

CABIN  CREEK.  WEST  VIRGIMU 

The  project  for  flood  damage  prevention 
features.  Cabin  Creek.  West  Virginia: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
March  1.  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4,000,000,  including  channel  improvement 
for  10.5  miles  on  Cabin  Creek,  establish- 
ment of  flood  plain  managraaent  guidelines, 
and  supplemental  flood  proofing.  The  con- 
struction of  such  features  shall  be  coordi- 
nated with  any  construction  by  other  Feder- 
al agencies  of  other  features  described  in 
such  report  under  applicable  Federal  laws. 

OBION  CRBK.  KKHTUCKT 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  flah  and 
wildlife  losses.  West  Kentucky  Tributaries 
Project,  Obion  Creek.  Kentwdcy:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  ae^xaAer  16. 
1980,  at  an  estimated  coat  of  $4,650,000. 
except  that  (1)  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service,  shall  acquire  and  preserve  not 
less  than  6.000  nor  more  than  9.000  acres  of 
woodland  for  mitigation  of  project-Induced 
woodland  and  wetland  habitot  loases,  and 
(2)  the  land  for  mitigation  of  damages  to 
fish  and  wildlife  shall  be  acquired  as  soon  as 
possible  from  available  funds,  including  the 
Environmental  Protection  and  Mitigation 
Fund  esUbllahed  by  section  1104  of  this  Act 

MUDDY  BOOGY  CHEEK.  PARKER  LAKE,  OKIAHOMA 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  water 
supply.  Parker  Lake,  Muddy  Boggy  Creek. 
Oklahoma:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  Bfay  30,  1980.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $40,200,000. 

PORT  anSON  LAKE.  OKLAHOMA 

The  project  for  Fort  Gibson  Lake.  Okla- 
homa: Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  July  18,  1983,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $23,200,000,  including 
such  modifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN  DAM  AND 
MISSOURI 


ivoia. 


The  project  for  modification  of  the  Hairy 
S  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  Project.  Mis- 
souri: Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  December  21.  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,000,000.  The  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  SUte  of  Missouri  and  the 
United  States  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service, 
shaU  acquire  lands,  or  '^—jg^it'-  project 
Jolnt^use  lands,  for  mitigaticm  of  flah  and 
wildlife  losses  in  addition  to  those  lands  rec- 
ommended for  such  purposes  by  such 
report:  except  that  the  total  acreage  of  aU 
mitigation    lands   shaU   not   exceed    1.000 


nUMBLB  WnjtUPE  AREA.  SMTTHTILLK  LAKE. 
LITTLE  PLATTE  RIVO,  MISSOUU 

The  project  for  replacement  of  the  Trim- 
ble WUdllfe  Area.  SmlthvOle  lAke.  LitUe 
Platte  River.  BCisaouri:  Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  September  22.  1977. 
House  Document  Numbered  95-389,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $7,769,000. 

ST.  LOUIS  HARBOR,  MISSOURI  aRD  XLUKOIS 

The  project  for  navigation.  St  Louis 
Harbor,  Missouri  and  Illinois:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Haitxns. 
dated  April  6,  1983,  at  an  estimated  ccst  of 
$10,440,000.  inriiKting  mch  modlficattons  as 
nuy  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  and  except  that  Initial  con- 
struction of  the  project  shall  be  to  the  fuU 
project  dimensionB. 

MISSOURI  RTVER  MITIGAnON.  MlSSOnU. 
KANSAS,  IOWA.  AND  NBOUSKA 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wUdlife  losses.  Missouri  River  Bank  StaUli- 
saUon  and  Navigation  Project.  Missouri. 
Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska:  Rnwrt  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  AiwU  24.  1904.  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $48,400,000.  The  Secre- 
tary ShaU  study  the  need  for  «nMltlflnal 
measures  for  '"''^^'gnllAn  of  losses  of  aquatic 
and  terrestrial  habitat  caused  by  such 
project  and  ahaU  report  to  Congress,  within 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  on  the  results  of  such  study  and 
any  recommendations  for  additional 
ures  needed  for  mitigation  of  such  Ic 


DAVENPORT.  IOWA  (KAHAKT  MAISH) 

The  E>avenport,  Iowa  Local  Protection 
Project— Fish  and  WUdllfe  Mitigation  Plan: 
Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated 
July  9.  1979.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$387,000. 

HELENA  HARB<».  PHIUIPS  CXJUNH.  ARKAITSAS 

The  project  for  navigation.  Helena 
Harbor,  Phillips  County.  Arkanssc  R^iort 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  October  17, 
1980.  including  such  modifications  as  may 
be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
report  transmitted  under  thte  paragraph,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $37,100,000,  except  that 
initial  construction  of  the  project  shaU  be  to 
the  fuU  project  dimensions  and  the  project 
shall  include  acquisition  of  such  additional 
lands  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  report  The  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 
ShaU  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the  recom- 
mended measures  for  mitigation  of  losses  of 
wUdlife  habitat.  Not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  shaU  transmit  to  the  Cmnmittee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  TransporUUon  of  the 
House  of  Represoitatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  evaluation, 
along  with  recommendations  for  additional 
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lAiKto  Which  the  SecreUry  detennlnes  to  be 
neceHsry  and  appropriate  to  mitisate  the 
tdverae  effects  of  the  project  on  fish  and 
wUdllfe  habitat.  Except  for  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  Environmental  Protection  and 
Mltlcation  Fund  pursuant  to  section  1 104  of 
this  Act.  no  aM>n>prlatlon  shall  be  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  any  Interest  in  real  prop- 
erty for.  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  if  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  committee. 

WHm  RIVn  HAVIOATIOR  TO  BATXSVnXI. 
ABKAMSAS 

The  project  for  navigation.  White  River 
Navigation  to  BateavUle.  Arlcansas:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  December 
23,  1981.  Including  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  report  transmitted  under  this  para- 
graph, at  an  estimated  cost  of  (22,900.000. 
except  that  the  project  shall  include  1.M5 
acres  of  habitat  mitigation  lands.  The  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  relocation  of  any 
oQ,  natural  gas.  or  other  pipeline,  any  elec- 
tric transmission  cable  or  line,  any  commu- 
nications cable  or  line,  and  faculties  related 
to  such  pipeline,  cable,  or  line  <1)  the  reloca- 
tion of  which  Is  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project, 
and  (3)  which  may  only  be  built  or  com- 
menced if  autbortaed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 1899 
(30  Stat.  1151:  33  U.aC.  403).  shaU  be  50  per 
centum.  The  non-Federal  share  of  such  cost 
shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  facility 
being  relocated.  The  acquisition  of  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  project,  including  lands  for  disposal  of 
dredged  material,  shall  be  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  shall  evaluate 
the  effect  of  the  project  on  the  Fat  Pocket- 
book  Pearly  MusaeL  The  Secretary  shall 
also  evaluate,  in  consultation  with  the  Fish 
and  WOdllfe  Service,  the  feasibility  of  in- 
cluding weirs  in  tributary  areas  to  benefit 
aquatic  habitat  and  is  authorized  to  include 
them  as  he  detennlnes  appropriate.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Putdlc  Worits  of  the  Senate  a  report  of 
such  evaluations,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions (A)  for  additional  measures  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  mitigate  the  adverse  effects 
of  the  project  on  the  Fat  Pocketbook  Pearly 
Mussel,  and  <B)  for  weirs  In  tributary  areas 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  to  benefit  aquatic 
habitat.  E^xcept  for  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  and  Mitiga- 
tion Fund  pursuant  to  section  1104  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  the 
acquisition  of  any  Interest  in  real  property 
for,  or  the  actual  construction  of,  such 
project  If  such  acquisition  and  actual  con- 
struction have  not  been  approved  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  each  such  Committee. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  effect  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  89-669,  as  amended. 

TRUf  ITT  RTVKR,  TEXAS 

The  project  for  the  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses.  Trinity  River,  Texas:  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  October  4,  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $9,310,000,  including  such 
modifications  as  may  be  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such  project 


under  sullsection  (b)  of  this  section  for  addi- 
tional mitigation  measures. 

COOrXR  LAKX  AND  CHAMmU,  TKZA8 

The  project  for  the  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  Resource  losses.  Cooper  Lake  and 
Channelsl  Texas:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dkted  May  21,  1982,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (7,570.000,  except  that  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  any  portion  of  the  costs  of 
mitigation  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  attrib- 
utable to  water  supply  features  of  the 
project  shall  be  repaid  in  accordance  with 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  and  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  any  portion  of  the  costs  of 
mitigati(^  of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  attrib- 
utable toi  recreation  features  of  the  project 
shall  be  ^paid  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Watdr  Project  Recreation  Act. 

SACR41IXirTO  RIVKH  BAlfK  PROTXCTION. 
CAUrORHIA 

The  pioject  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  1(  sses.  Sacramento  River  Bank  Pro- 
tection Hroject.  California:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September  1. 
1981,  at  all  estimated  cost  of  (1,887,000. 

SWXETWATKK  HIVIX,  CAUTORinA 

The  project  for  mitigation  of  fish  and 
wildlife  losses,  Sweetwater  River  channel 
improvement  project,  California:  Report  of 
the  DiviMon  Engineer,  dated  July  15,  1982, 
at  an  estftnated  cost  of  (3.477,000,  including 
such  mo<tifications  as  may  be  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  such 
project  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
for  additfinal  mitigation  measures. 

^VA  FLOW  COHTROL,  HAWAII 

The  prbject  for  lava  flow  control.  Island 
of  Hawaii  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
dated  Jufer  21,  1981,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(3.949,00f. 

WAILUA  ^AIXS.  WAILUA  RIVKH.  KAUAI.  HAWAII 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power  gen- 
eration (t  Wailua  Falls,  Wailua  River, 
Kauai,  Hawaii:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  July  18, 
1983,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (11,243,000. 

CITT  VATZRWAY,  TACOHA,  WASHIIfGTOK 

The  project  for  the  relocation  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  Waterway,  Tacoma 
Harbor,  Washington:  Report  of  the  Division 
Engineer  dated  January  28,  1982,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  (5,000.  Subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  the  project. 

MCMAR^  LOCK  AMD  DAM.  WASBIROTOII  AltD 
ORXOOK 

The  project  for  McNary  Lock  and  Dam, 
Second  Rjwerhouse,  Columbia  River,  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  Phase  I,  General  Design 
Memorandum:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  24,  1981,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (900,000,000. 

BKT^XL  BAMK  STABILIZATION,  ALASKA 

The  project  for  bank  stabilization.  Bethel, 
Alaska:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Engi- 
neers, dated  July  30,  1983,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (13,800,000.  including  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
related  work  imdertaken  and  carried  out  by 
non-Fed«ral  interests. 

.    KODIAK  HARBOR,  ALASKA 

The  Broject  for  navigation,  Kodlak 
Harbor,  |Uaslca:  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, Idated  Septeml>er  7,  1976,  Senate 
Documeilt  Numbered  96-6,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (i3,440,000. 

,     ST.  PAtn,  ISLAND,  ALASKA 

The  pibject  for  navigation,  St.  Paul  Island 
Harbor,  Alaska:  Report  of  the  Board  of  En- 
gineers toi  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Janu- 
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ary  24.  1983. 1  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(11,986.800.  inc  luding  such  modifications  as 
may  be  recomn  ended  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  sectioo.  The  cost  sharing  for  the 
project  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  section  lOS  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  ca(e  of  any  project  authorized 
by  this  section:  for  which  a  final  report  of 
the  Chief  of  ^igineers  has  not  been  com- 
pleted before  tne  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretmry  shall,  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  qate  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
transmit  a  cop^  of  any  final  environmental 
impact  stateiAent  required  by  section 
102(2X0  of  t|)e  NaUonal  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  any  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  such 
project  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives andjthe  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 
Except  for  funps  appropriated  to  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  and  Mitigation  Fund 
pursuant  to  se^on  11(M  of  this  Act,  no  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  interest  in  real  property  for,  or 
the  actual  construction  of,  such  project  if 
such  acquisitifn  and  actual  construction 
have  not  been  Approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  each  such  Committee. 

(c)  If  any  provision  in  any  report  designat- 
ed by  this  title  recommends  that  a  State 
contribute  in  cMh  5  per  centum  of  the  con- 
struction costi  allocated  to  non-vendible 
project  purposes  and  10  per  centiun  of  the 
construction  Qosts  allocated  to  vendible 
project  purpo^,  such  provision  shall  not 
apply  to  the  i«t>Ject  recommended  in  such 
report. 

Sbc.  502.  Thi  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  th9  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic 
growth  from  Albert  Lea  Lake,  Freeborn 
County,  Minnasota,  at  full  Federal  expense 
and  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (4,270,000.  The 
Secretary  shalj  report  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
the  plans  for  and  results  of  such  project  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program  for  freshwater  lakes  under  sec- 
tion 314  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.     ] 

Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  With  the  advisory  committee 
established  under  subsection  (b),  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  a  recreation 
and  greenbelt  area  on,  and  along  the  Des 
Moines  River,  Iowa,  between  the  point  at 
which  the  De(  Moines  River  is  intersected 
by  United  States  Highway  20  to  the  point 
downstream  at  which  relocated  United 
States  Highwity  92  intersects  the  Des 
Moines  River.  Subject  to  sul>sections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  section,  such  project  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  t>e  limited  to— 

(1)  the  const^ction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  [recreational  facilities  and 
streambank  stibUization  structures; 

(2)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
structures  codstructed  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  (this  Act  (other  than  any  such 
structure  openated  and  maintained  by  any 
person  under  a  permit  or  agreement  with 
the  Secretary)!  within  the  area  described  In 
the  Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and 
Greenbelt  TAup  and  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
of  the  House  ojf  Representatives;  and 

(3)  such  tre^  plantings,  traUs,  vegetation, 
and   wildlife    >rotection   and   development 


and  other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  nat- 
ural environment  for  recreational  purposes. 
(bKl)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  constituted  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  five  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Iowa; 

(B)  two  persons  shall  be  appointed  by 
their  respective  board  of  supervisors  to  rep- 
resent each  of  Mahaska,  Marlon.  Warren, 
Jasper,  Polk,  Dallas,  Boone,  and  Webster 
Counties; 

(C)  one  person  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  E)es  Moines  and  one  ad- 
ditional person  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  each  other  incorporated  munici- 
pality within  whose  boundaries  a  portion  of 
such  recreation  area  lies;  and 

(D)  three  employees  or  officials  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  serve  at  the  pleasures  of  the  au- 
thority which  appointed  such  member. 

(3)  No  member  of  the  advisory  committee 
who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  compensation  on 
account  of  his  service  on  the  committee  or 
travel  expenses  or  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sul>- 
sistence  with  respect  to  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  committee.  Members  of 
such  advisory  committee  who  are  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  on  account  of 
their  service  on  the  committee. 

(4)  The  advisory  committee  may  elect 
such  officers  and  spokesmen  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate and  may  appoint  such  ad  hoc  com- 
mittees of  interested  citizens  as  it  deems  ap- 
propriate to  assist  the  committee  in  advising 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  United  SUtes  of  the  land  or  in- 
terests therein  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  project  descritied 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  land  and  Interests 
therein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  project.  If  the 
Secretary  purchases  any  land  or  interest 
therein  from  any  State  or  local  agency,  he 
shall  not  pay  more  than  the  original  cost 
paid  by  such  State  or  local  agency  for  such 
land  or  interest  therein.  No  land  or  interest 
therein  may  be  acquired  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  such  project  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  and  nothing  herein 
shall  constitute  an  additional  restriction  on 
the  use  of  any  land  or  any  Interest  therein 
which  is  not  owned  by  the  United  States. 

(e>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Federal  share  of  the  project  to 
l)e  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU 
l>e  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  (6,000,000,  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1984. 

Sec.  504.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  storm  protection  from 
Hereford  Inlet  to  the  Delaware  Bay  en- 
trance to  the  Cape  May  Canal,  New  Jersey, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  September 
30.  1975,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (40,000.000. 
The  Secretary  may  construct  the  beach  ero- 
sion control,  navigation,  or  storm  protection 
features  of  the  project  separately  or  in  com- 
bination with  the  other  such  features.  The 
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non-Federal  share  for  any  such  feature 
which  is  separately  constructed  shall  be  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  share  for  that  fea- 
ture. 

Sec.  505.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  project  for  beach  erosion  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  storm  protection  from 
Bamegat  Inlet  to  Longport,  New  Jersey, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  October  24, 
1075.  except  that  such  project  shall  also  in- 
clude construction  of  a  fisherman  walkway 
on  top  of  a  jetty  as  described  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  January  20, 
1983,  at  an  estimated  total  cost  of 
(57,200,000.  The  Secretary  may  consUiict 
the  beach  erosion  control,  navigation,  or 
storm  protection  feature  of  the  project  sep- 
arately or  in  combination  with  the  other 
such  features.  The  non-Federal  share  for 
any  such  feature  which  is  separately  con- 
structed shall  be  the  appropriate  non-FMer- 
al  share  for  that  feature. 

Sec.  506.  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  removal  of 
silt,  aquatic  growth,  and  other  material  in 
Lake  George,  Hobart,  Indiana,  and  in  that 
part  of  Deep  River  upstream  of  such  lake 
through  Lake  Station,  Indiana,  and  to  con- 
struct silt  traps  or  other  devices  to  prevent 
and  abate  the  deposit  of  sediment  in  Lake 
George  and  such  part  of  Deep  River,  at  full 
Federal  expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(4.360.000. 

Sec.  507.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  conduct  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  multiple  sites  on  the 
Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  a  streambank 
erosion  prevention  and  control  demonstra- 
tion program.  The  program  shall— 

(1)  Identify  streambank  erosion  measures 
likely  to  provide  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
tection technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble for  both  high  and  low  flow  conditions; 

(2)  conduct  necessary  research  on  the 
Interaction  of  erodlble  boundaries  with 
flowing  water  in  order  to  more  accurately 
predict  the  behavior  and  optimum  design  of 
protective  worics; 

(3)  define  and  test  optimum  designs  of  bed 
slopes  and  grade  control  structures  for  a 
wide  range  of  soil  and  flow  conditions; 

(4)  develop,  field  test,  and  evaluate  new 
erosion  protection  products  or  methods,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  earth  or  rx>ck- 
filled  grids,  reinforced  earth  bulkheads,  sta- 
bilized mattings  for  vegetation  sealing,  and 
patterned  schemes  using  manufactured 
blocks  in  loose,  matted,  or  interconnected 
configurations; 

(5)  develop  and  evaluate  engineering  tech- 
niques to  control  overbank  drainage; 

(6)  identify  and  quantify  economic  losses 
occurring  along  the  Ohio  River  and  iU  trib- 
utaries due  to  streambank  erosion;  and 

(7)  construct  demonstration  projects,  in- 
cluding bank  protection  works. 

(b)  For  each  demonstration  project  and 
streambank  measure  undertaken  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  evaluate  the  environmental  impacts  of 
such  project  or  measure  with  respect  to 
both  riverine  and  adjacent  land-use  values, 
with  the  view  of  minimizing  environmental 


(c)  Demonstration  projects  authorised  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  to  reflect  a 
variety  of  geographical  and  environmental 
conditions,  including  naturally  occurring 
erosion  problems  and  erosion  caused  or  in- 
curred by  man-made  structures  or  activities. 
At  a  minimum,  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  conducted  at  sites  on— 


(1)  that  reach  of  the  Ohio  River  between 
the  Captain  Anthony  Meldahl  Lodes  and 
Dam  and  the  McAlpine  Locks  and  Dam; 

(2)  the  Licking  River  and 

(3)  the  Kanawha  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Albans,  West  Virginia. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  (25,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
each  year  on  work  undertaken  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

Sec.  508.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct,  at  full  Federal  expense,  an  elevat- 
ed walkway  on  the  Bird  Island  pier,  located 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Niagara  River  and 
Lake  Erie.  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  order  to 
provide  safe  pedestrian  access  and  prevent 
the  loss  of  life,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(4.500.000. 

Sic.  509.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  implement  at  full  Federal  cost 
snagging  and  clearing  and  channel  rectifica- 
tion measures  along  the  Passaic.  Pompton. 
Pequannock,  and  Ramapo  Rivers,  New 
Jersey,  from  Beatties  Dam  in  Little  Falls  on 
the  Passaic  River  upstream  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Pompton  River  at  Two  Bridges, 
upstream  along  the  Pompton  River  to  and 
including  the  Pompton  Feeder  on  the  Pe- 
quannock  and  Ramapo  Rivers,  and  up- 
stream along  the  Ramapo  River  to  the 
Pompton  Lakes  Dam.  and  along  trtbutAries 
of  such  rivers  (including  Singac  Brook  and 
Weasel  Brook),  including  the  modification 
of  such  structures,  flood  proofing,  and  flood 
warning  measures  as  determined  necessary 
by  the  (^ilef  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (25,000,000.  None  of  the  work  au- 
thorized by  this  section  shaU  affect  the 
analysis  of  costs  and  benefits  for  projects 
presenUy  being  studied  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  510.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
replace  the  dike  at  the  Small  Boat  Harbor. 
Buffalo  Harbor.  New  York,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  (6,140,000. 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  take  such  measiu-es  as  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  erosion  problems  along 
the  banks  of  the  Red  LAke  River.  BCinneso- 
ta,  approximately  one  and  one-half  miles 
west  of  Gentilly,  Iflnnesota,  adequate  to 
protect  the  nearby  highway  and  bridge,  at 
an  estimated  cost  (300,000. 

Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  intermittent  dredging  and  such 
other  work  as  may  be  required  on  the  Yazoo 
River  in  Mississippi,  from  Greenwood  south, 
to  remove  natural  shoals  as  they  occur,  at 
an  annual  average  cost  of  (200.000.  so  as  to 
allow  commerce  to  continue.  Responsible 
local  interests  shall  agree  to  (1)  provide 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  required  for 
dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  materials; 
(2)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  such  alterations,  relocations,  and  re- 
arrangement of  facilities  as  required  for 
dredging  and  disposal  of  dredged  materials; 
and  (3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  dredging  and  dis- 
posal of  dredged  materials. 

Sec.  513.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  sUt  and  stumps 
from  Greenwood  Lake  and  Belcher  Creek. 
New  Jersey,  at  full  Federal  expense  and  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  (10,000.000.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  the  plans 
for  and  results  of  such  project  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines necessary  to  carry  out  the  program 
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tor  freshwater  lakes  under  section  314  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

8k.  514.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  remedy  slope 
failures  and  erosion  problems  (1)  along  the 
banks  of  the  Coosa  River.  Alabama,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Fort  Toulouse  National  His- 
toric Landmark  and  Taakigl  Indian  Mound 
in  Elmore  County.  Alabama,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $39,000,000.  and  (3)  alone  the  banks 
of  the  Black  Warrior  River.  Alabama,  in 
order  to  protect  the  Mound  State  Monu- 
ment NatlMial  Historic  Landmark  near 
MoundvUle.  Alabama,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  •4.S20.000.  Such  actions  shaU  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  State  of  Alabama. 

<b)  Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  project  authorised  by  subsection  (a),  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  interests  shall 
agree— 

(1)  to  provide  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way  necessary  for  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  the  project; 

(3)  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damage  due  to  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  project,  not  includ- 
ing damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  United  States  or  its  contractors; 

(3)  to  accomplish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  all  modifications  or  reloca- 
tions of  existing  sewerage  and  drainage  fa- 
dUtiea.  buildings,  utilities,  and  highways 
made  neoenary  by  construction  of  the 
project;  and 

(4)  to  maintain  and  operate  all  features  of 
the  project  after  completion,  in  accordance 
with  rwilations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sac.  515.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  such  measures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  larkspur  Ferry  Chan- 
nel. Laiksmir.  CaUfomta,  at  a  depth  suffi- 
cient tcfr  ferry  boat  service  between  Marin 
County  and  San  Ftandsoo.  California,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $500,000. 

Sic  516.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
perform  dredging  in  Weeks  Bay.  Vermilion 
Bay.  and  Southwest  Pass.  Louisiana,  to  a 
depth  of  13  feet,  as  necessary  to  provide  a 
water  access  route  to  the  Chilf  of  Mexico 
from  the  Port  of  Iberia  Commercial  Canal 
through  Weeks  Bay,  Vermilion  Bay,  and 
Southwest  Pass,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
13.000.000. 

Sk.  517.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  in  Ia  Conner,  Washington,  such 
bank  erosion  control  measures  along  the 
Swinomlsh  Channel  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  struc- 
tures in  the  La  Conner  Historical  District, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  11.177.000. 

Sk.  518.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  from  willing  sellers  in  a  timely 
manner  at  fair  market  value  67.000  acres  of 
land  for  mitigation  of  wildlife  losses  result- 
ing from  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Such 
lands  shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  In  lieu 
of,  lands  currently  owned  by  the  United 
States  in  the  project  area  which  are  desig- 
nated as  wildlife  mitigation  lands  for  such 
project.  Of  the  lands  acquired  under  this 
section,  not  less  than  20.000  acres  shall  be 
acquired  in  the  area  of  the  Mobile-Tensaw 
River  delta.  Alabama,  and  not  less  than 
35,000  acres  shall  be  acquired  In  the  areas  of 
the  Pascagoula  River,  the  Pearl  River,  and 
the  Mississippi  River  delta,  Mississippi. 
Other  lands  acquired  imder  this  section  may 
be  acquired  anywhere  in  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi.  The  Secretary  shall 


select  linds  to  be  acquired  under  this  sec- 
tion in  tonsultatlon  with  appropriate  State 
and  Federal  officials.  Emphasis  shall  be 
placed  ai  acquisition  of  lands  which  are  pre- 
dominaatly  flood  plain  forest.  The  States  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi  shall  provide  for 
the  management  for  wildlife  purposes  of 
lands  adquired  under  this  section  and  lands 
current|ir  owned  by  the  United  States  in  the 
project  ^rea  which  are  designated  as  wildlife 
mitigation  lands  for  such  project.  Subject  to 
such  ai^unts  as  are  provided  in  appropria- 
tion Adts.  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
such  States  for  such  management  and  ini- 
tial devflopment  costs  as  q>eclfied  in  a  plan 
for  maiiacement  of  mitigation  lands  to  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary,  the  United 
States  pish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  the 
States  of  Alabama  and  MiasissippL 

Sk.  5(0.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  removal  of  silt  and  aquatic 
growth  from  Sauk  Lake  and  its  tributary 
streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Sauk  Centre, 
Steams  Coimty.  Minnesota,  at  full  Federal 
expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,000,090.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  the  plans  for  and  results  of 
such  project  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations tas  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  ^*Try  out  the  program  for  freshwa- 
ter lak^  under  section  314  of  the  Federal 
Water  pollution  Control  Act. 

Sk.  SBO.  The  Secretary  shall  repair  and 
rehabimate  the  Muck  Levee.  Salt  Creek. 
Logan  Oounty.  Illinois,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $13.(MO.O0O. 

Sk.  831.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Passaic  River  Resto- 
ration seering  Committee,  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  bank  stabilization  and 
development,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
a  recreation  and  greenbelt  area  on  public 
propertiM  on,  and  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Pasffaic  River,  New  Jersey,  from  Dundee 
Dam  to:  Kearney  Point.  Such  project  shall 
Indude.but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance! of  recreational  facilities  (including, 
but  not  limited  to.  a  multipurpose  pathway 
describ«|d  in  the  Passaic  River  Restoration 
Master  Plan)  and  streambank  stabilization 
structu^; 

(3)  tenraformlng;  and 

(3)  such  tree  plantings,  vegetation  and 
wildlife  protection  and  development,  and 
other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  natural 
envlronvient  for  recreational  purposes. 

(b)  Tbe  construction  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shAll  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  public  of  the  land  or  Interest 
therein  necessary  for  such  purposes.  The 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  struc- 
tures a9d  activities  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  counties  or  cities  owning  the  lands  on 
which  ^ch  structures  are  to  be  located  or 
on  whieh  such  activities  are  to  be  carried 
out.       I 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  project  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  a^ulre  by  purohase,  donation,  ex- 
change^  or  otherwise,  lands  and  interests 
therein  as  the  Secretary  and  the  Passaic 
River  Restoration  Steering  Committee  de- 
termine are  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
project..  No  lands  or  interests  therein  may 
be  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  or  local  government  to  carry  out  such 
project  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
and  nothing  herein  shall  constitute  an  addi- 
tional restriction  on  the  use  of  any  lands  or 


Interests  theijein  which  is  not  owned  by  the 
United  Statef  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. I 

(d)  NotwiUutanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  rederal  share  of  the  project  to 
be  carried  oui  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
There  is  autltorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  thi$  secUon  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  beginniiig  after  September  30. 1984. 

Sk.  533.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Undertake  a  project  for  bank 
erosion  control  on  the  Rlllito  River  in  the 
vicinity  to  Tiicson.  Arizona,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  protection  against  the  level  of 
flooding  thatj  occurred  in  October  1083.  at 
an  estimatedeoat  of  $41,000,000. 

Sk.  533.  l^e  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
undertake  such  measures  as  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  reduce  or  prevent 
erosion  of  bluffs  along  Pebble  Beach  Drive. 
Crescent  City.  California,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3.0001000. 

Sk.  534.  Tie  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  '  provide  protection  against 
stream  bank  erosion  on  the  Uttle  River  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Highway  41  bridge.  Hora- 
tio. Arkansak  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$500,000.      1 

Sk.  535.  Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
take  such  mewures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
maintain  a  harbor  of  refuge  in  Swan  Creek. 
Newport.  Miehlgan.  Non-Federal  interests 
shall  provide  m  public  wharf  and  such  other 
faculties  as  thmy  be  necessary  for  a  harbor 
of  refuge  which  shall  be  open  to  all  on  equal 
terms  and  stich  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

Sk.  536.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  construct  such  bank  stabilization  meas- 
ures as  the  decretary  determines  necessary 
for  flood  damage  prevention  and  erosion 
control  alona  approximately  3.000  feet  of 
Caney  Creek  fn  the  vicinity  of  Jackson.  Mis- 
sissippi, between  McDoweU  Road  and  Ray- 
mond Road,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,360,000.      1 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  his  study 
of  flood  anc|  soil  erosion  problems  along 
Caney  Creek  piad  Its  tributaries  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Jackaoil.  Miaslaslppi.  For  purposes  of 
analyzing  oo4t  and  benefits  of  any  project 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  as  a  result 
of  such  studsl.  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  cost  and  benefits  of  measures 
undertaken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

Sic.  537.  Tae  Secretary  shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  for  the  removal  of 
sUt  and  sttmi^  from,  and  the  control  of  pol- 
lution from  nonpoint  sources  in.  Deal  Lake, 
Monmouth  dounty.  New  Jersey,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $8,000,000.  Upon  completion 
of  the  demontratlon  project,  the  Secretuy 
shall  submit  a  report  of  such  project,  along 
with  recommendations  for  further  measures 
to  Improve  tie  water  quality  of  Deal  Lake, 
to  the  Comiilttee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  ti^  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  538.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
New  Hanovef  Coimty,  North  Carolina,  its 
successors  or  lassigns,  without  consideration, 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  a  surplus  dredging  vessel  (known 
as  the  "Hyde  hopper  dredge")  in  Wilming- 
ton, North  (Carolina,  if  such  county  sgrees 
in  writing  to  {utilize  such  vessel  only  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  artificial  fish 
habitat  at  no  cost  to  the  United  States. 

Sk.  520.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
lease  approximately  109  acres  in  tracts  1-908 
and  1-909  In  Wilson  County,  Tennessee,  ac- 
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quired  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Old 
Hickory  Lock  and  Reservoir  project.  Ten- 
nessee, to  the  Wilson  County  Youth  Ranch. 
&  nonprofit  organization  in  Wilson  County, 
Tennessee,  for  use  in  providing  residential 
and  other  faciUties  for  children. 

Sk.  530.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  conduct  for  a 
period  of  five  years  at  multiple  sites  on  the 
Platte  River  and  its  tributaries  in  Nebraska 
a  demonstration  program  consisting  of 
projects  for  flood  control  and  streambank 
erosion  prevention.  The  program  shall  have 
as  its  objectives  the  protection  of  property, 
environmental  enhancement,  and  social 
well-being. 

(b)  Flood  control  projects  carried  out 
under  this  section  shall  include  projects  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  flood  damage  reduction  measures, 
including  but  not  limited  to  bank  protection 
and  stabilization  works,  embankments, 
clearing,  snagging,  dredging,  and  all  other 
appropriate  flood  control  measures,  and 
shall  also  include  recreational  facilities 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
projects  shall  be  carried  out  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  action  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  February  6.  1984, 
and  with  the  Platte  River  and  Tributaries, 
Nebraska,  study  of  1978  and  the  Platte 
River  Basin,  Nebraska.  Level  B  Study  of 
1976. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  any  streambank  ero- 
sion prevention  project  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  identify  streambank  erosion  measures 
likely  to  provide  the  highest  degree  of  pro- 
tection technically  and  economically  feasi- 
ble for  both  high  and  low  flow  condi- 
tions: 

(2)  conduct  necessary  research  on  the 
interaction  of  erodible  boundaries  with 
flowing  water  in  order  to  more  accurately 
predict  the  i>ehavior  and  optimum  design  of 
protective  worlu; 

(3)  define  and  test  optimum  designs  of  bed 
slope  and  grade  control  structures  for  a 
wide  range  of  soil  and  flow  conditions: 

(4)  develop,  field  test,  and  evaluate  new 
erosion  protection  products  or  methods,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  earth  or  rock- 
filled  grids,  reinforced  earth  bulkheads,  sta- 
bilized mattings  for  vegetation  seeding,  pat- 
terned schemes  using  manufactured  blocks 
in  loose,  matted,  or  interconnected  configu- 
rations, and  any  other  appropriate  tech- 
niques recommended  under  section  32  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974; 

(5)  develop  and  evaluate  engineering  tech- 
niques to  control  overbank  drainage;  and 

(6)  identify  and  quantify  economic  losses 
occurring  along  the  Platte  River  and  its 
tributaries  due  to  streambank  erosion. 

(d)  For  each  demonstration  project  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  evaluate 
the  environmental  impacts  of  such  project 
with  respect  to  both  riverine  and  adjacent 
land-use  values,  with  the  view  of  enhancing 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  as  a  major  pur- 
pose coequal  with  all  other  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives, and  with  the  view  of  minimising  en- 
vironmental losses. 

(e)  Demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  undertaken  to  reflect  a 
variety  of  geographical  and  environmental 
conditions,  including  naturally  occurring 
erosion  problems  and  erosion  caused  or  in- 
curred by  man-made  structures  or  activities. 
At  a  minimum,  demonstration  projects  shall 
be  conducted  at  sites  on— 

(1)  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  between 
Hershey.  Nebraska,  and  the  boundary  l)e- 
tween  Lincoln  and  Dawson  Counties,  Ne- 
braska: and 
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(3)  that  reach  of  the  Platte  River  from 
the  boimdary  between  Colfax  and  Dodge 
Counties,  Nebraska,  to  ito  confluence  with 
the  Missouri  River  and  that  portion  of  the 
Elkhorn  River  from  the  boundary  between 
Antelope  and  Madison  Counties,  Nebraska, 
to  iu  confluence  with  the  Platte  Rh^er. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  condition  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
any  project  under  this  section  upon  the 
availabUity  to  the  United  States  of  such 
land  and  interests  m  land  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project  and  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  river  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Lands  and 
interests  in  land  for  any  project  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  acquired  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner,  except  that  not  to 
exceed  five  percent  of  the  lands  acquired  for 
such  a  project  may  be  acquired  in  leas  than 
fee  title  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  if 
determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary  be- 
cause of  flooding  or  streambank  erosion 
problems  causing  or  threatening  to  cause  se- 
rious damage  in  the  Platte  River  Basin. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  Platte 
River  Advisory  Group  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Nebraska  and  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof,  affected  Federal 
agencies,  and  such  private  organizations  as 
the  Secretary  deems  desirable.  ProjecU 
under  this  section  shall  be  cturied  out  in  co- 
ordination and  consultation  with  such  Advi- 
sory Group. 

(hXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  projects  carried  out  under  this  section 
shall  be  at  full  Federal  expense. 

(2)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  project 
under  this  section.  non-Federal  interests 
shall  agree  that  they  will  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  such 
project:  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  such  project; 
and  share  equally  in  the  costs  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  such  project. 

(1)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1984.  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

(j)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
each  year  of  the  demonstration  program 
under  this  section  on  work  undertaken  pur- 
suant to  such  program. 

(k)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  benefits 
for  national  economic  development,  regional 
development,  social  well-being,  and  environ- 
mental quality  exceed  the  costs  of  the 
projects  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agrictdture,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  and  non-Federal  agencies, 
shall  study  the  flooding  problems  in  the 
Wheeling  Oeek  Watershed,  Ohio,  and 
measures  to  prevent  or  reduce  such  flood- 
ing, including  control  of  erosion  of  coal 
mine  areas  to  reduce  deposition  of  sedi- 
ments in  Wheeling  Creek,  removal  of  sedi- 
ment deposits  in  Wheeling  Creek,  and  other 
measures  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  such  study  together 
with  recommendations  taking  into  consider- 


ation the  objectives  set  forth  in  section  1101 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  under- 
take interim  emergency  flood  control  meas- 
ures, including  the  removal  of  sediment  de- 
posiU  from  Wheeling  Creek  and  other 
measures  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary, to  reduce  flood  damage  in  the  vicinity 
of  Goosetown.  Wolfhurst,  Barton,  CnMoent. 
Maynard.  Blalnsville,  Fairpointe,  Crabapple, 
and  Lafferty,  Ohio.  For  purpoaes  of  analyz- 
ing the  costs  and  benefits  of  any  project  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of 
the  study  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account  the  costs  and  benefits  of  measures 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000. 

Sk.  532.  The  Secretary  shall  nuOntaln  the 
navigation  project  for  Wilson  Hartwr, 
Wilson.  New  Tork.  to  ito  authorized  dimen- 
sions. 

Sk.  533.  The  Secretary  shall  mamtain  the 
navigation  project  for  Oak  Orchard  Hartwr. 
Carlton,  New  York,  to  ito  authorized  dimen- 
sions. 

Szc.  534.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct  a  project  for  flood  protection 
along  Five  Bdlle  Creek,  Dallas,  Texas,  in- 
cluding dredging  of  a  channel  at  the  lower 
end  of  such  creek  and  developing  a  reten- 
tion structure  at  the  upper  end  of  such 
creek,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,100,000. 
Part  VI— Waxis  Rbsourccs  Studixs 

Sk.  601.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
feasibility  reports  on  the  following  water  re- 
sourees  projects  at  the  following  locations: 

Illinois  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Hardin.  Il- 
linois, to  recommend  remedial  measures  for 
bank  stabilization. 

Kinnicldnnic  River,  Milwaukee  Ck>unty. 
Wisconsin,  for  Hood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses. 

Sk.  602.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  the  detailed  engineer- 
ing and  design  for  a  flood  control  project  at 
Milton,  Pennsylvania,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  final  construction  plans  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000. 

Sk.  603.  The  Secretary  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  studies  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  governments  of  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands  for  the  purx>oses  of  pro- 
viding plans  for  the  development,  utiliza- 
tion, and  conservation  of  water  and  related 
land  resources  of  such  jurisdiction,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
four  studies.  Such  studies  shall  include  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  needs  for 
flood  protection,  wise  use  of  flood  plain 
lands,  navigation  facilities,  hydroelectric 
power  generation,  regional  water  supply  and 
waste  water  management  facilities  systems, 
general  recreation  facilities,  enhancement 
and  control  of  water  quality,  enhancement 
and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
other  measures  for  environmental  enhance- 
ment, economic  and  human  resources  devel- 
opment. Such  studies  shall  be  com[>atible 
with  comprehensive  development  plans  for- 
mulated by  local  planning  agencies  and 
other  interested  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a 
study  of  the  possibility  of  rehabiliuting  the 
hydroelectric  potential  at  former  industrial 
sites,  millraces.  and  similar  types  of  facili- 
ties already  constructed  and  of  the  possibill- 
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ty  of  c(»ivertii)c  such  sites  for  use  ss  new. 
small  hydroelectric  projects.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  provide  technical  assistance  to 
local  public  agencies  and  cooperatives  in  any 
such  rehabiUUUon  at  sites  studied  or  quali- 
fied for  study  under  this  section. 

<b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section.  (5.000.000  per 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  September  30.  1986.  and 
September  30.  1987. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  investi- 
gate and  study  the  feasibility  of  utilizing 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  SUtes  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  (including  their  habiUU)  where 
such  fish  and  wildlife  are  indigenous  to  the 
United  States,  its  possessions,  or  its  territo- 
ries. The  scope  of  such  study  shall  include 
the  use  of  engineering  or  construction  capa- 
bUlties  to  create  alternative  habiuts.  or  to 
improve,  enlarge,  develop,  or  otherwise  ben- 
eficially modify  existing  habitats  of  such 
fish  and  wildlife.  ITie  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Fish  and  WUdlif  e  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Fisheries  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  and  shall  be  transmitted, 
within  the  30-month  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  the 
Secretary  to  Congress,  together  with  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  the  Federal  officers  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  sentence,  shall 
undertake  a  continuing  review  of  the  mat- 
ters covered  in  the  study  and  shall  transmit 
to  Congress,  on  a  biennial  basis,  any  revi- 
sions to  the  study  that  may  be  required  as  a 
result  of  the  review,  together  with  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  and  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  EIngineers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
conduct  demonstration  projects  of  alterna- 
tive or  beneficially  modified  habitats  for 
fish  and  wildlife,  including  but  not  limited 
to  man-made  reefs  for  fish.  There  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
(10.000.000  to  carry  out  such  demonstration 
projects.  Such  projects  shall  be  developed, 
and  their  effectiveness  evaluated,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  and  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Fisheries  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  One  of 
such  demonstration  projects  shall  be  the 
construction  of  a  reef  for  fish  habitat  in 
hake  Erie  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo.  New 
York,  one  of  such  projects  shall  be  the  con- 
struction of  a  reef  for  fish  habitat  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Florida,  and  one  of  such  projects  shall 
be  the  construction  of  a  reef  for  fish  habitat 
in  Lake  Ontario  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Newfane.  New  York. 

Sec.  606.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies,  is  authorized  to  make  a  nationwide 
study  and  appraisal  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  Nation's  flood  problems  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  existing  proKrams,  both  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural,  in  reducing  losses 
from  floods,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(5,000,000.  and  to  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress within  three  years  with  recommenda- 
tions on  proposed  modifications  to  existing 
laws  and  policies  to  improve  the  overall  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  nationwide  efforts  to 
reduce  such  losses.  In  the  conduct  of  this 
study  particular  attention  should  be  given 
to  flood  problems  existing  in  highly  devel- 


oped uriwn  watersheds  and  their  relation- 
ships to  local  storm  drainage  and  pollution 
control  iteasures. 

Sec.  607.  Section  142  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-S87)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately tfter  "Napa,"  the  following:  "San 
Francisc*,  Marin,". 

Sec.  648.  The  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies,  shall  determine  the  extent  of 
shoreline  erosion  damage  in  the  United 
States  causally  related  to  the  regulation  of 
the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  by  the  Interna- 
tional Jotnt  Commission— United  States  and 
Canada,  in  response  to  an  emergency  appli- 
cation b#  the  United  States  made  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  1IB73.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congre84  not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  y^ar  following  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  initial  appropriation  is  made  to 
carry  out  this  section,  the  results  of  such 
survey,  together  with  recommendations  of  a 
methodology  for,  and  a  determination  of, 
the  cost!  of  indemnifying  individual  shore- 
line property  owners,  and  a  recommended 
schedule  for  such  indemnification.  There  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  sectton  not  to  exceed  (2,130,000. 

Sec.  609.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  requiring,  in  the  interest  of 
safety,  each  boat  loading  facility  which  is  or 
has  been  buUt  only  after  authorization  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
March  3. 1899  (30  SUt.  1151;  33  U.S.C.  403), 
to  display  sufficient  lighting  from  sunset  to 
simiise  lo  make  such  facility's  presence 
known  within  a  reasonable  distance.  The 
Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report  of  such 
study,  including  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30,  1985. 

Sec.  610.  (a)  Not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
an  estimate  of  the  long-range  capital  invest- 
ment needs  for  water  resources  programs 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  deep-draft  ports, 
inland  w|aterway  transportation,  flood  con- 
trol, municipal  and  industrial  water  supply, 
and  hydtoelectric  power  and  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment associated  with  such  programs. 

(b)  The  estimate  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  current  service 
levels  of  public  capital  investments  and  al- 
ternative high  and  low  levels  of  such  invest- 
ments oter  a  period  of  ten  years  in  current 
dollars  and  over  a  period  of  five  years  in 
constant  dollars; 

(2)  capital  investment  needs  in  each  major 
program  area  over  a  period  of  ten  years: 

(3)  an  identification  and  analysis  of  the 
principal  policy  issues  that  affect  estimated 
capital  iavestment  needs; 

(4)  an ,  identification  and  analysis  of  fac- 
tors th^  affect  estimated  capital  invest- 
ment ne^ds  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
foUowlnf  factors: 

(A)  ecdnomic  assumptions; 

(B)  engineering  standards; 

(C>  esimates  of  spending  for  operation 
and  maintenance: 

(D)  estimates  of  expenditures  for  similar 
investments  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments; 

(E)  estimates  of  demand  and  need  for 
public  services  derived  from  such  capital  in- 
vestments and  estimates  of  the  service  ca- 
pacity o|  such  investments;  and 

(F)  the  effects  of  delays  in  planning  and 
implem^tation  of  water  resources  projects 
on  the  capital  investment  costs  of  water  re- 
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sources  prognms.  including  increased  costs 
associated  witlt  interest  rates  and  inflation; 
and 

(5)  a  descrliHion  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  envlronm|ental  benefits  realized  from 
past  investments  and  expected  to  be  realized 
from  future  investments,  including  the  pro- 
tection of  life  end  property. 

Sec.  611.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  ex- 
pedite completion  of  the  study  of  New  York 
Harbor  and  Adjacent  Chaimels.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  authorized  by  a  resolution 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  Decem- 
ber 15.  1980.  and  to  submit  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study  not  later 
than  October  1. 1985. 

Sec.  612.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  identifying  the 
amounts,  type*,  and  locations  of  flood  con- 
trol benefits  oxKluced  by  reservoir  projects 
and  of  requlnig  non-Federal  participation 
in  such  projedts  in  proportion  to  the  bene- 
fits received  from  such  projects.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  together  with  recommendations 
to  Congress  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  613.  (a>  The  Secretary  shall  study 
and  monitor  (he  extent  and  adverse  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  dloxin  contamination 
in  the  Passaic  River-Newark  Bay  navigation 
system. 

(b)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  a  report  on  the  results  of 
such  study  aiid  monitoring  along  with  any 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing methods  of  reducing  the  effects  of  such 
contamination  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Cominittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I 

Sec.  614.  Noi  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactiaent  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  list  of  water  re- 
sources studiee  which  have  been  authorized 
before  the  dslte  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  for  which  no  report  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress.  For  each  such  study 
the  Secretary  ^hall  Include  the  following  in- 
formation:      I 

(1)  the  dat^  of  authorization  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  study  was  authorized; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  purposes  of  the 
study:  I 

(3)  a  descrinlon  of  funding  that  has  been 
made  available  for  the  study; 

(4)  a  description  of  any  work  that  has 
been  performed  in  carrying  out  the  study; 
and  I 

(5)  a  descrii>iion  of  any  work  that  remains 
to  be  done  in  carrying  out  the  study  and  the 
time  necessary  for  and  estimated  cost  of 
completing  such  work. 

For  each  su<ii  study  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  reconvnendation  as  to  whether  the 
study  should  continue  to  be  authorized. 

Sec.  615.  (aj  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  tbe  annual  report  required  by 
section  8  of  t|ie  Act  of  August  11,  1888,  in 
two  volumes,  i  Volume  I  shall  consist  of  a 
summary  andj  highlights  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers' activities,  authorities  and  accomplish- 
ments. Volun^  II  shall  consist  of  detailed 
information  tkid  field  reports  on  Corps  of 
Engineers'  activities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  biennially 
for  public  information  a  report  for  each 
State  contain^g  a  description  of  each  water 
resources  project  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary!  in  such  State  and  the  status 
of  each  such  project.  The  report  for  each 


State  shall  be  prepared  in  a  separate 
volume. 

Sic.  616.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibil- 
ity of  navigation  improvemenU  at  Saginaw 
Bay  and  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  including 
chaimel  widening  and  deepening.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  the  feasibility  report  on 
such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
September  30,  1985. 

Sec.  617.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  constructing  shore- 
line erosion  mitigation  measures  along  the 
Rancho  Palos  Verdes  coastline,  California, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  sta- 
bilization for  the  Portuguese  Bend  landslide 
area.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  feasi- 
bility report  on  such  study  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  618.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  ex- 
pedite completion  of  the  study  of  the  navi- 
gation project  for  Sunset  Harbor,  Califor- 
nia, at  an  estimated  cost  of  (820,000,  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  not  later  than  October  1, 
1985.  The  study  shall  include  a  determina- 
tion of  the  feasibility  of  recovery  of  Federal 
project  costs  through  Federal  participation 
in  the  local  economic  benefits  created  by 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  619.  In  order  to  determine  the  advis- 
ability of  specific  measures  to  diminish 
shoreline  erosion,  marsh  deterioration,  salt 
water  intrusion,  hurricane  vulnerability, 
and  barrier  island  destruction  and  to  carry 
out  reasonable  planning  efforts  that  require 
suitable  sediment  for  nourishment,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  conduct  a  nearshore 
sediment  inventory  to  determine  availability 
of  suitable  sediment  in  the  offshore  waters 
of  Louisiana  between  Southwest  Pass  and 
Sabine  Pass  and  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  and 
in  Lake  Borgne,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
(2.000.000. 

Sec.  620.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  open- 
ing a  channel  between  Jamaica  Bay  and 
Reynolds  Channel,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
for  the  purpose  of  water  quality  improve- 
ment. The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  study  to  Congress  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  621.  The  Secretary  shaU  study  land 
acquisition  policies  applicable  to  water  re- 
sources projects  carried  out  by  the  Secre- 
tary, including,  among  other  things,  an 
analysis  of  the  acquisition  policies  of  miner- 
al rights  in  connection  with  such  projects. 
Such  study  shall  also  include  a  complete  de- 
tailed report  on  (1)  the  acquisition  policies 
and  procedures  utilized  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  acquisition  of  mineral  rights  at  the 
water  resources  project  for  Lake  Sommer- 
ville,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28.  1938,  and  (2)  the  acqui- 
sition policies  and  procedures  followed  in 
permitting  reservoir  lands  to  be  used  for 
mineral  exploration  and  development  subse- 
quent to  construction  of  such  project.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlts  of  the  Senate  a  report  on 
the  results  of  such  study  along  with  such 
recommendations  as  the  Secretary  may 
have  for  modifications  of  such  land  acquisi- 
tion policies. 

Sec.  622.  No  Federal  agency  shall  study  or 
participate  in  the  study  of  any  regional  or 
river  basin  plan  or  any  plan  for  any  Federal 
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water  and  related  land  resource  project 
which  has  as  its  objective  the  tranafer  of 
water  from  the  Columbia  River  Baain.  or 
the  Arkansas  River  Basin,  to  sny  other 
region  or  any  other  major  river  basin  of  the 
United  SUtes,  unless  such  study  is  approved 
by  the  Oovemors  of  all  affected  States. 

Sec.  623.  The  Secretary  shall  immediately 
investigate  erosion  problems  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Black  Warrior-Tombigbee 
River  from  river  mile  2S3  to  river  mile  255. 
Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  on 
the  results  of  such  investigation  along  with 
recommendations  for  measures  to  alleviate 
such  erosion  problems. 

Sec.  624.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ing measures  to  control  storm  water  runoff 
on  a  watershed  basis.  Such  study  shall  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  a  review  of  exists 
ing  drainage  codes,  State  statutes,  snd  Fed- 
eral procrsms  relating  to  prevention  of 
drainage  soil  erosion  and  flooding.  Not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Cimmiittee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  on 
the  results  of  such  investigation  along  with 
recommendations  concerning  development 
of  such  measures. 

Sec.  625.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  study  (1)  to  analyze 
the  differences  among  Corps  districts  and 
Corps  divisions  regarding  boundary  delinea- 
tion and  fencing  practices,  (2)  to  analyze  the 
cost  of  fencing  activities  and  the  relation- 
ship of  such  cost  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  such  activities,  and  (3)  to  analyze  the 
need  for  providing,  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  and  consistent  with  authorized 
project  purposes,  access  of  the  project  area 
to  the  general  public  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  shaU  submit  a  report 
on  the  results  of  such  study  to  Congress  not 
later  thsn  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  626.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  complete  a  study  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  project  evaluation  and 
selection  criteria  Identifying  all  factors 
which  create  a  disproportionate  burden  ad- 
verse to  the  selection  of  flood  control  or 
other  projects  under  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity in  rural  areas  and  in  areas  with  greater 
percentages  of  low-income  individuals. 
Within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit a  report  to  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  study  together  with  spet^ic  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  selection  cri- 
teria that  would  effectively  eliminate  any 
bias  against  projects  in  such  areas. 

Sec.  627.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  the  eradication  and  con- 
trol of  hydrilla  in  the  Potomac  River  and  to 
develop  an  effective  plan  of  action  for  such 
eradication  and  control.  Not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  together  with  the  plan  of  action 
which  the  Secretary  recommends  and  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  implementing  such 
plan. 

PiutT  VII— Project  MooincATioits 

Sec.  701.  The  navigation  project  for  Lynn- 
haven^  Inlet,  Bay,  and  connecting  waters, 
Virginia,  authorized  by  section  101  of  the 


River  snd  Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat  1173. 
1174)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  pay  for  the  remedial 
work  to  Long  Creek  Canal  which  the  city  of 
Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  was  required  to 
carry  out  as  a  result  of  such  navigation 
project,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  (1,660.000. 

Sec.  702.  The  project  for  navigation  on 
the  Southern  Branch  of  Elizabeth  River. 
Virginia,  authorized  by  reaoluUons  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tees, dated  October  1,  1976.  and  September 
23.  1976.  respectively,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  201  of  PubUc  Law  89-298,  Is 
hereby  modified  to  delete  the  requirement 
that  local  interests  contribute  in  cash  for 
land  enhanoemmt  benefits  2.4  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost,  including  engineer- 
ing and  design  and  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration thereof,  of  all  work  to  be  provided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Sbc.  703.  The  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938.  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  reconstruct  and  repair  the  Cherry  Street 
bridge  and  the  Walnut  Street  bridge.  MassQ- 
lon,  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  (2,100.000. 
Non-Federal  interests  shall  own.  operate, 
and.  upon  completion  of  the  work  author- 
ized by  this  section,  maintain  such  bridges 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28. 1038. 

Sbc.  704.  The  navigation  project  at  Mar 
maroneck  Harbor.  New  York,  authorised  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
riven  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  22. 1922  (42  Stat  1038). 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  snd  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1029). 
and  section  101  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  480)  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  disposing  in  ocean  waters 
dredged  material  resulting  from  dredging 
necessary  to  maintain  the  project,  above  the 
cost  of  disposing  of  such  dredged  material 
on  land,  shall  be  80  per  centum. 

Sec.  705.  The  hurricane-flood  protection 
project  for  Lake  Pontchartrain.  T.niit<ri^Tm 
authorized  by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965  (Public  Law  89-298)  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  construct  features, 
such  as  a  flood  wall  with  sluice  gates  or 
other  means,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
(3.500,000,  to  insure  that  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical means,  the  level  of  protection 
within  Jefferson  Parish  provided  by  the 
hurricane-flood  protection  project  will  be 
unimpaired  as  the  result  of  any  pimiping 
station  constructed  by  locaS  interests.  Re- 
quirements for  non-Federal  c(x>peration  for 
the  additional  work  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  the  same  basis  as  levee  im- 
provements for  hurricane-flood  protection 
on  this  project. 

Sec.  706.  The  project  for  Reelfoot  Lake. 
Lake  numbered  9,  Kentuclcy,  authorized  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  17. 
1970,  and  resolution  of  the  0>mmittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  i:>ecember  15.  1970,  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-298),  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  operation  of  the  pumping  plant 
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f  esture  of  such  project  ahmll  be  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sac.  707.  The  TsQuina  Bay  and  Harbor 
project.  Oregon,  authorised  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1919.  is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  raise 
the  south  Jetty  to  protect  vehicular  access 
which  was  provided  at  non-Federal  cost  and 
to  protect  public  use  areas  on  accreted  land 
adjacent  to  the  south  Jetty,  from  damaging 
effects  of  overtopping  of  the  jetty,  on  condi- 
tion that  local  Interests  provide  the  neces- 
sary lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for 
such  modification.  The  estimated  Federal 
construction  cost  of  this  modification  is 
$3,200,000. 

Sec.  708.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (M  SUt.  175)  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary,  upon 
request  of  and  in  coordination  with  the  Col- 
orado Department  of  Natural  Resources  and 
upon  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  finding  of  fea- 
sibility and  economic  justification,  to  reas- 
sign a  portion  of  the  storage  space  in  the 
Chatfield  Lalce  project  to  joint  flood  con- 
trol-conservation purposes,  including  stor- 
age for  municipal  and  industrial  water 
supply,  agriculture,  and  recreation  and  fish- 
ery habitat  protection  and  enhancement. 
Appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
agree  to  repay  the  cost  aUocated  to  such 
storage  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act.  and  such 
other  Federal  laws  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines  appropriate. 

Skc.  709.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
Ifarch  1,  1917,  as  amended,  is  hereby  fur- 
ther modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
construct  banli  protection  worics  along  the 
reach  of  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries from  Red  Bluff  to  Shasta  £>am,  and 
from  Chlco  landing  downstream  along  each 
bank  to  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  River 
flood  control  project  levees,  subject  to  the 
same  requirements  of  non-Federal  coopera- 
tion applicable  to  other  similar  elements  of 
the  project,  and  to  include  mitigation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  losses  induced  by  the  project. 
The  evaluation  and  justification  of  the 
project  shall  be  based  on  the  overall  bene- 
fits and  costs  of  all  project  elements.  In  ad- 
dition to  previous  authorizations,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  710.  The  project  for  King  Harbor.  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  California,  authorized  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  all  costs  of  the 
dredging  and  maintenance  of  such  project 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  and 
that  the  Secretary  shall  restore  the  breali- 
waters  to  a  height  of  22  feet  and  maintain 
the  brealiwaters  at  such  height.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  study  the  need  for  and 
feasibility  of  raising  the  brealcwater  to  a 
height  greater  than  22  feet.  Not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  malie  a  report 
of  such  study  with  recommendations  to  the 
Congress. 

Sic.  711.  The  plan  for  the  harbor  improve- 
ment at  Honolulu  Hartwr,  Oahu,  Hawaii, 
authorized  by  section  301  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  SUt.  1092)  is  hereby 
modified  to  delete  the  requirement  that 
local  Interests  contribute  In  cash,  prior  to 
initiation  of  construction,  a  lump  stmi 
amounting  to  2.6  per  centum  of  the  estimat- 


ed first  0o8t  of  the  general  navigation  facili- 
ties for'  the  project,  ascribed  to  land  en- 
hancement through  disposition  of  dredged 
material. 

Sk.  112.  (a)  The  navigation  project  for 
Santa  Qruz  Harljor,  Santa  Cruz,  California, 
authorised  in  section  101  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-500)  U 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  reimburse  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests tor  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring and  installing  the  sand  bypassing  fa- 
cility adthorized  as  part  of  such  project,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $36,000,000,  and  that 
none  of  jthe  costs  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing  sudi  facility  or  of  any  maintenance 
dredging  in  such  harbor  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States.  Such  project  is  also  modified 
to  authorize  the  Seoetary  to  seal  the  east 
jetty  of  such  harbor  to  prevent  sand  from 
passing  through. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  study  the  long- 
term  solutions  to  the  shoaling  problems  in 
Santa  <>iiz  Harbor  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Buch  study,  along  with  recommenda- 
tions, tf  the  Congress  upon  completion  of 
such  study.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated ]$600,000  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1984,  to  carry  out  this 
subsectlsn. 

Sk.  713.  The  project  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Colora4>  River,  Texas,  authorized  by  the 
River  iai  Harbor  Act  of  1968,  is  hereby 
modifieo  to  provide  that  the  diversion  chan- 
nel authorized  as  a  part  of  such  project  to 
divert  Colorado  River  flows  into  Matagorda 
Bay  shall  be  constructed  and  maintained  en- 
tirely at  Federal  expense  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  at  an 
estimated  additional  construction  cost  of 
$42S.00#.  The  benefits  attributable  to  the 
diverslah  channel  shall  be  deemed  to  at 
least  eqiial  its  costs. 

Sk.  714.  The  project  for  the  town  of  Nio- 
brara, Vebraslu,  authorized  by  section  213 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1824,  1|29)  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  to  relocate  existing 
Nebraska  Highway  Numbered  12  through 
the  relocated  town  of  Niobrara.  Nebraslca. 
with  necessary  connections  to  Nebraska 
Hlghww  Nimibered  14,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1,600,000. 

Sk.  715.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
Alabanyi-Coosa  River  and  tributaries,  au- 
thorized by  section  2  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  approved  Mareh  2,  1945  (59 
SUt.  10).  as  modified  by  Public  Law  83-436. 
approved  June  29,  1954  (68  SUt.  302),  is  fur- 
ther modified  as  follows:  the  plan  for  the 
Coosa  Hlver  segment  of  the  waterway  be- 
tween Montgomery  and  Gadsden,  Alabama, 
is  hereby  modified  generally  in  accordance 
with  tlte  plans  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  District  Engineer,  Mobile  District,  enti- 
tled "Montgomery  to  Oadsden,  Coosa  River 
Channtl,  Alabama,  Design  Memorandum 
No.  1,  General  Design",  dated  May  1982, 
subject  to  such  modification  thereof  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ad- 
visable. The  interest  rate  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining benefits  and  costs  of  the  modified 
project  shall  continue  to  be  that  rate  which 
Is  applicable  to  the  project  as  originally  au- 
thorisEell. 

Sk.  ^16.  (a)  The  LaFarge  Dam  project  for 
flood  Oontrol  and  allied  purposes  for  the 
KlckapDo  River,  Wisconsin,  authorized  by 
the  Fi(K)d  Control  Act  of  1962,  is  hereby 
modifi^  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary t4  construct  as  soon  as  possible  and 
with  available  funds,  the  flood  control  levee, 
channel  improvement,  and  interior  drainage 


facilities  for  (lays  Mills.  Wisconsin,  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 


tions of  the 
Document  Nti 
Congress,  at  i 
The  project  f^ 
tion  may  be  f  i 


lef  of  Engineers  in  House 
ibered  450.  Eighty-seventh 
estimated  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
itures  authorized  by  this  sec- 
kded  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended.  Ben- 
efits and  costs  resulting  from  construction 
of  such  project  features  shall  continue  to  be 
iitcluded  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
economic  feasibility  of  completing  the  par- 
tially construtted  LaFarge  Dam. 

(b)  The  Se«etary  is  authorized  and  direct- 
ed to  complete  as  soon  as  possible  a  recon- 
naissance sttidy  under  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948  with  respect  to 
such  structuifil  and  nonstructural  measures 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  necessary 
and  apprppriate  to  prevent  flood  damage  in 
the  vicinity  of  Viola,  Wisconsin. 

Sk.  717.  The  project  for  flood  control  in 
East  Saint  Louis  and  vicinity,  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  ssction  204  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965,  it  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  provide  drainage  chaiuiels 
in  conjunctiofi  with  the  pumping  plant  to 
improve  project  effectiveness  and  the  local 
environment,  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  District  Engineer. 
Saint  Louis  district,  entitled  "Ree valuation 
Report,  Bluewaters  Ditch  area",  dated  Sep- 
tember 1976,  M  an  estimated  additional  cost 
of  $1,130,000. 

Sk.  718.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  Winona.  MinnesoU,  authorized  imder  the 
provisions  of  i  section  201  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1965,  is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  changes  to  two  bridges  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Winona,  MinneaoU, 
made  neces^ry  by  the  project  and  its 
present  plan 'of  protection,  shall  be  accom- 
plished entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an 
estimated  coat  of  $630,000. 

Sec.  719.  The  project  for  flood  control, 
Wenatchee,  Washington,  Canyons  1  and  2, 
authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  Senate  on  December  15  and  17, 
1970,  respectively,  is  hereby  modified,  not- 
withstanding! any  other  provision  of  law  (in- 
cluding section  302  of  this  Act),  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  acquire  lands,  easemente. 
and  rights-of-way  and  to  make  relocations 
for  such  project  on  condition  that  local  in- 
terests enter  into  a  legally  binding  agree- 
ment before  construction  to  reimburse  the 
United  SUtet  for  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  auch  project,  including  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance,  in  not  more  than 
fifty  equal  annual  installments.  The  non- 
Federal  shaiie  of  the  cost  of  such  project 
shall  be  determined  under  such  section  302. 
The  rate  of  Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance 
shall  be  thai  specified  in  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (PubUc  Law 
85-500).         I 

Sic.  720.  The  project  for  replacement  of 
loclcs  and  datn  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton, 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  authorized  by  section 
102  of  the  Act  of  October  21,  1978  (Public 
Law  95-502),  is  modified  to  provide  for  the 
repair  of  the  Red  School  House  County 
Road,  St.  Chiles  County,  Missouri,  to  such 
standard  as  the  Secretary  determines  rea- 
sonable, but  I  in  no  event  to  a  standard  less 
than  the  minimum  standard  required  by 
such  county.! 

Sk.  721.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  66  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Publid  Law  93-251)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  {the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  insertiniC  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  followin  r  "and  thereafter  to  maintain 


such  channel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  silt, 
debris,  and  objects.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  66  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-251)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Non-Federal  intereste  shall  pay  25  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  chan- 
nel free  of  such  trees.  rooU.  silt,  debris,  and 
objecte.". 

Sk.  722.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  92  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  93-251)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
"(a)"; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  "Each  installment"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  each  install- 
ment": and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  upon 
the  request  of  Saint  Bernard  Parish,  Louisi- 
ana, modify  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  Saint  Bernard 
Parish  pursuant  to  this  section  so  that  each 
Installment  to  be  paid  by  Saint  Bernard 
Parish  as  its  part  of  the  non-Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  hurricane-flood  protection 
project  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana, 
shall  be  one-fiftieth  of  the  remaining 
unpaid  balance  as  set  forth  in  such  agree- 
ment plus  interest  on  such  balance,  and  the 
total  of  such  installments  shall  be  sufficient 
to  achieve  full  payment  of  such  balance, 
plus  interest,  within  fifty  years  of  the  initi- 
ation of  project  construction.". 

Sk.  723.  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  116  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  1822)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall,  before  l>eginning  any  operation 
to  maintain  the  channel  authorized  by  this 
section,  enter  into  a  separate  agreement 
with  the  appropriate  non-Federal  interests 
which  is  applicable  only  to  that  operation 
and  which  requires  such  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests to  pay  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
maintenance  operation.". 

Sk.  724.  The  second  paragraph  under  the 
center  heading  "Bhazos  Rivek  Basim"  in 
section  10  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946 
(60  SUt.  649),  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
water  supply"  after  "Irrigation". 

Sk.  725.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  (Greens  Bayou), 
Texas,  authorized  under  section  301  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  (79  SUt.  1091) 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  to  perform  such  dredging  op- 
erations as  are  necessary  to  maintain  a 
forty-foot  project  depth  in  that  section  of 
Greens  Bayou  from  mile  0  to  mile  0.34  as 
described  in  House  Document  Numbered 
257,  Eighty-ninth  Congress. 

Sk.  726.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
modify  any  water  resources  development 
project  for  mitigation  of  damages  to  fish 
and  wildlife  if  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
modification  does  not  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  such  project 
or  $7,500,000,  whichever  is  the  lesser.  No  ap- 
propriation shall  be  made  for  any  such 
modification  of  a  project  if  such  modifica- 
tion has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transtx>r- 
Utlon  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  For 
the  puri>ose  of  securing  consideration  of 
such  approval,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 


to  Congress  a  report  of  such  modification, 
including  all  relevant  daU  and  all  cosU. 

Sk.  727.  (a)  Bank  protection  activiUes 
conducted  under  the  Rio  Orande  bank  pro- 
tection project  pursuant  to  the  First  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act.  1945.  approved 
April  25,  1945  (59  SUt.  89).  may  be  under- 
taken in  Starr  County,  Texas,  notwithstand- 
ing any  provision  of  such  Act  esUblishing 
the  counties  in  which  such  bank  protection 
activities  may  be  undertaken,  at  an  estimat- 
ed cost  of  $700,000. 

(b)  Any  bank  protection  activity  undertak- 
en in  Starr  Cotmty,  Texas,  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  be— 

(1)  in  accordance  with  such  specifications 
as  may  be  prepared  for  such  purpose  by  the 
International  Boundary  and  Water  Commis- 
sion, United  SUtes  and  Mexico;  and 

(2)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  general- 
ly applicable  to  activities  conducted  under 
the  Rio  Grande  bank  protection  project. 

Sk.  728.  The  project  for  the  Anacoetia 
River  attd  tributaries.  District  of  Columbia 
and  lilaryland,  approved  under  authority  of 
section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948, 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  prevent  damage  to  the  project 
caused  by  the  one  hundred-year  flood,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  replacing  riprap, 
removing  sediment  deposiU,  shaping  and 
sodding  slopes,  and  seeding,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,400,000. 

Sk.  729.  The  navigation  project  for  Tazoo 
River,  Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968.  is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  the  cost  of  the  alteraUon  of 
the  Shepardstown  Bridge  (mile  147.8)  shall 
be  entirely  borne  by  the  United  SUtes,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,600,000. 

Sk.  730.  The  project  for  flood  control  on 
Corte  Madera  C^reek,  Marin  County.  Califor- 
nia, authorized  by  section  201  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  con- 
struct the  project  for  unit  4,  from  the  vicini- 
ty of  Lagunitas  Road  Bridge  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake  Boulevard,  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan,  dated  February  1977,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  dis- 
trict engineer.  The  plan  is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  such  flood  proofing  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  individual  prop- 
erties and  other  necessary  structural  meas- 
ures in  the  vicinity  of  T^^g^^n^tas  Road 
Bridge  to  insure  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  completed  portions  of  the  authorized 
project.  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  such  messures  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  cost-sharing  provisions  contained 
in  section  73(b)  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974.  The  project  is 
hereby  further  modified  to  eliminate  any 
channel  modifications  upstream  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  Boulevard. 

Sk.  731.  The  project  for  improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River  below  Cape  Girardeau 
with  respect  to  the  Teche-VermUion  Basins. 
Louisiana,  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1966,  is  hereby  modified  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  relocate^t  Federal  expense 
the  Highway  71  bridge  required  to  be  relo- 
cated by  this  project  or,  at  his  discretion,  to 
reimburse  local  interests  for  such  relocation 
carried  out  by  them  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,200,000. 

Sk.  732.  The  Granger  Dam  project,  San 
Gabriel  River,  Texas,  is  modified  to  require 
the  Secretary  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  make 
such  other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to 
insure  that  county  roads  numbered  361  and 
428,  including  bridges,  Williamson  County. 


Texas,  be  upgraded  to  conform  to  the  same 
standards  as  relocated  FM  Road  numbered 
971  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,800,000.  The 
work  authorized  by  this  section  shall  not  be 
commenced  until  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests  agree  to  furnish  without  cost  to 
the  United  SUtes  lands,  easements,  and 
right8K>f-way  necessary  for  the  work,  to 
hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free  from 
damages  due  to  the  work,  and  to  accept  all 
such  work  thereafter  for  operation  and 
maintenance. 

Sk.  733.  The  project  for  Lewisvllle  Lake, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  March  2.  1945,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to 
take  such  actions  as  may  lie  necessary  to 
insure  that  approximately  four  thousand 
feet,  including  bridges  and  approaches,  of 
the  road  crossing  Cottonwood  Branch  of 
Lewisvllle  Lake.  Texas,  formerly  designated 
SUte  Highway  24T,  wiU  be  above  elevaUon 
five  himdred  and  thirty-two  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,200,000.  Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
work  authorized  by  this  section,  appropriate 
non-Federal  interests  sliall  agree  to  furnish 
without  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  lands, 
easemenU,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
SUtes  free  from  damages  due  to  the  work 
and  to  accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Sk.  734.  The  project  for  DardaneUe  lock 
and  dam.  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  34.  1946,  is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  existing  bridge  across 
Cane  Creek.  Logan  County,  Aifcansas.  with 
a  new  bridge  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,800,000.  Prior  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
work  authorized  by  this  section,  appropriate 
non-Federal  interesU  shall  agree  to  furnish 
without  c»6t  to  the  United  States  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  work,  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
SUtes  free  from  dsmages  due  to  the  work, 
and  to  accept  all  such  work  thereafter  for 
operation  and  maintenance  and  no  other  re- 
quiremenU  shall  be  imposed  on  non-Federal 
interests  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Sk.  735.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Sunbury, 
Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the  nood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936,  as  modified  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1941,  is  hereby  modified  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  to  per- 
manently seal  the  closure  structure  at  the 
abandoned  Reading  Railroad  site,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $75,000. 

Sk.  736.  The  project  for  the  Hudson 
River,  New  York;  New  York  City  to  Water- 
ford  authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910 
(Public  Law  318,  Sixty-first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  modified  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  remove  shoals  between  the  mouth 
of  Roellff  Jansen  Kill.  Columbia  County, 
New  York,  and  the  present  navigation  chan- 
nel and  to  place  such  removed  material  at 
an  appropriate  site  designated  by  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000. 

Sk.  737.  The  flood  control  project  for  the 
San  Lorenzo  River.  SanU  Ouz  County, 
California,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1954.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  to  dredge  the  San 
Lorenzo  River  to  provide  flood  protection  to 
SanU  Cruz,  California,  and  surrounding 
areas,  entirely  at  Federal  expense,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $3,500,000.  No  dredging  of 
such  river  (other  than  that  authorized  by 
the  preceding  sentence)  shall   be  accom- 
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pUshed  by  the  Secretary,  except  as  provided 
in  a  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  738.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
along  the  Sacramento  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries. California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1917.  as  amended,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  accomplish  remedial  construction 
necessary  to  restore  the  project  flood  con- 
trol levees  along  the  Colusa  Trough  Drain- 
age Canal  and  the  Knights  Landing  Ridge 
Cut.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,400,000. 

Sic.  739.  The  project  for  New  Melones 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  following  roads  to 
be  upgraded  to  Federal-aid  secondary 
system  standards:  (1)  5.1  miles  of  the  Par- 
rotts  Ferry  Road,  from  north  of  the  Par- 
rotts  Ferry  Bridge  to  SUte  Route  4  at  Valle- 
cito,  Calaveras  County,  California,  and  (2) 
5.4  miles  of  Parrotts  Ferry  Road  from  south 
of  the  Parrotts  Ferry  Bridge  to  State  Route 
49  near  Sonora.  Tuolimme  County,  Califor- 
nia, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
(15.000.000.  The  cost  of  the  work  authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  paid  entirely  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sbc.  740.  After  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  have  all  of  the  authority  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  immediately 
prior  to  such  date  over  the  Trilby  Wash  De- 
tention Basin  (McMlcken  Dam)  and  Outlet 
Channel.  Maricopa  County.  OUa  River 
Basin.  Arizona.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  necessary  remedial  measures  to 
assure  structural  integrity  and  flood  control 
capacity  of  the  Trilby  Wash  Detention 
Basin  (McMlcken  Dam)  and  Outlet  Chan- 
nel. Maricopa  County.  Gila  River  Basin,  Ari- 
zona, constructed  under  authority  of  section 
304  of  PubUc  Law  209  of  the  Eighty-third 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,500,000. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
any  non-Federal  interest  for  any  remedial 
measure  (1)  carried  out  by  such  interest, 
after  January  1. 1083,  and  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  to  assure  structural 
integrity  and  flood  control  capacity  of  the 
Trilby  Wash  Detention  Basin  (McMlcken 
Dam)  at  a  level  of  flood  protection  equal  to 
the  level  of  flood  protection  provided  by 
such  dam  before  January  1.  1977,  and  (2) 
approved  by  the  dam  safety  agency  of  the 
fittate  of  Arizona. 

Sac.  741.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  real  property  by  condemnation,  pur- 
chase, donation,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  as 
a  part  of  any  water  resources  development 
project  for  use  for  public  park  and  recrea- 
tion purposes,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
real  property  not  contiguous  to  the  princi- 
pal put  of  the  project. 

Sac.  742.  The  following  water  resources 
development  projects  are  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  construct  the  beach 
erosion  control,  storm  protection,  or  naviga- 
tion feature  of  the  project  separately  or  in 
combination  with  the  other  such  features: 

(1)  Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck 
Beach,  New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965  (79  SUt.  1073,  1074). 

(2)  Corson  Inlet  and  Ludlam  Beach,  New 
Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

(3)  Townaend  Inlet  and  Seven  Mile  Beach, 
New  Jersey,  authorized  in  accordance  with 
section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 
The  non-Federal  share  for  any  such  feature 
which  is  separately  constructed  shall  be  the 
appropriate  non-Federal  share  for  that  fea- 
ture. 


Sac.  743.  The  project  for  the  Apalachicola- 
Chattatioochee-Flint  Rivers,  Georgia  and 
Florida,  authorized  in  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1945  (Public  Law  79-14: 
59  Stat.  10)  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary— 

(1)  in; the  course  of  routine  maintenance 
dredging,  to  restore  and  maintain  access  (in 
the  int^est  of  navigation  and  ecological  res- 
toration^ to  bendways  and  Interconnecting 
waterwitys.  including  the  upper  and  lower 
inlets  to  Poloway  cutoff,  isolated  during 
construction  and  maintenance  activities  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and 

(2)  to  acquire  lands  for  and  to  construct, 
operate.,  and  maintain  water-related  public 
use  and  [access  facilities  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  Apalachicola  River  downstream  of 
Jim  Woodruff  lock  and  dam  to  Apalaclilco- 
la.  Florfcla.  except  that  the  Secretary  shall 
proceed  with  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the 
construotion  of  water-related  public  use  and 
access  facilities  and  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  such  faculties  at  not  more  than 
one  areg  within  each  county  bordering  the 
Apalaclicola  River. 

The  Federal  and  non-Federal  share  of  ac- 
tivities Authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965 
(Public  taw  89-72;  79  SUt.  213). 

Sec.  744.  In  order  to  assure  adequate  flood 
protection  for  developed  areas  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers.  Wash- 
ington, ^d  to  improve  navigation  in  the  Co- 
liunbia  River,  the  navigation  project  on  the 
Cowlitz  River,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat. 
665),  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  implement  and  maintain  inter- 
im floo#  control  measures  on  the  Cowlitz 
and  ToLtle  Rivers  by  dredging  or  other 
means  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
necessary  to  assure  flood  protection  for  de- 
veloped areas  in  the  vicinity  of  such  rivers 
against  a  one-hundred- year  flood  on  the 
lower  Cowlitz  River  and  to  reduce  sedimen- 
tation flow  and  the  chance  of  blockage  on 
the  Colombia  River. 

Sec.  745.  The  project  on  Milk  River  for 
local  flood  protection  at  Havre,  Montana, 
authoriged  by  section  10  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  December  22,  1944  (58 
Stat.  897),  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  reconstruct  or  replace, 
whichever  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  the  water 
supply  intake  weir  of  the  city  of  Havre. 
Montana,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  11,400,000. 

Sk.  746.  The  Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 
feature  of  the  project  for  navigation.  Snake 
River,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho,  au- 
thorized by  the  first  section  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  2,  1946  (59 
Stat.  21),  Is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  construct  an  all-weather 
surface  I  road  in  Whitman  County,  Washing- 
ton, from  Whitman  County  Road  9000  in 
Wawawai  Canyon  to  Lower  Granite  Dam 
and  the  Port  of  Almota,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $7,870,000. 

Sec.  747.  The  project  for  (Turwensville 
Lake,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954  ifl  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  construct, 
at  full  Federal  expense,  a  water  line  with 
pumps  from  the  Pike  Township  Water  Au- 
thority, to  the  Bloomington  holding  tank  in 
order  t4  provide  water  for  municipal  use  to 
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the  town  of  1  lloomlngton.  Pennsylvania,  at 
an  estimated  wst  of  $300,000. 

Sbc.  748.  The  project  for  flood  protection. 
Waterloo,  lovm,  authorized  by  section  204  of 
the  Flood  control  Act  of  1965  is  hereby 
modified  to  p^vide  that  the  reconstruction 
of  the  bridge  on  United  States  Highway  20 
and  the  Lafayette  Street  bridge  which  are 
required  as  a  result  of  the  Blowers  Oeek 
phase  of  the  project  shall  be  carried  out  at 
full  Federal  expense,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,700,000.      1 

Sec.  749.  The  Mud  Lake  feature  of  the 
project  for  the  western  Tennessee  tributar- 
ies, Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  adopted  December  17, 
1970,  and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  December  15.  1970,  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
(PubUc  Law  M-298),  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  tne  requirements  of  local  coop- 
eration shall! be  (1)  to  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction  works,  and  (2)  to  maintain  and 
operate  all  thf  works  after  completion  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.      1 

Sac.  750.  The  project  for  flood  control  on 
the  KawkawlB  River,  Michigan,  authorized 
under  the  atithority  of  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  oper- 
ation and  maptenance  of  the  project  shall 
be  the  respontfbility  of  the  Secretary,  at  an 
estimated  annual  cost  of  $70,000. 

Sec.  751.  The  project  for  Denison  Dam 
(Lake  TexomA).  Red  River,  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa, authoilzed  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  Jui^e  28.  1938  (52  SUt.  1219).  as 
amended,  is  l^reby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallocate 
from  hydrop^wer  storage  to  vrater  supply 
storage,  in  iito«ments  as  needed,  up  to  an 
additional  ISO.OOO  acre-feet  for  municipal, 
industrial,  and  agricultural  water  users  in 
the  SUte  of  Texas  and  up  to  150,000  acre- 
feet  for  municipal.  Industrial,  and  agricul- 
tural water  users  in  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma. 
For  that  portion  of  the  water  storage  re- 
served for  users  in  the  SUte  of  Oklahoma, 
the  Secretary  may  contract,  in  increments 
as  needed,  with  qualified  individuals,  enti- 
ties, or  water  utility  systems  for  use  within 
the  Red  River  Basin;  except  that  for  any 
portion  of  that  water  to  be  utilized  outside 
the  Red  River  Basin,  the  Secretary  shall 
contract  with  the  RedArk  Development  Au- 
thority, f^r  the  portion  of  the  water  stor- 
age reserved  for  users  in  the  SUte  of  Texas, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract,  in  increments 
as  needed,  for  50,000  acre-feet  with  the 
Greater  Texoma  Utility  Authority  and 
100,000  acre-leet  with  the  North  Texas  Mu- 
nicipal Wate^  District.  AU  contracts  entered 
Into  by  the  [Secretary  under  this  section 
shall  be  under  terms  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
(Public  Law  85-500).  No  payment  shall  be 
required  from  and  no  interest  shaU  be 
charged  to  u4ers  in  the  SUtes  of  Oklahoma 
or  Texas  for  the  reallocation  authorized  by 
this  section  until  such  time  as  the  water 
supply  storaOe  reserved  under  such  realloca- 
tion is  actui^y  first  used.  Any  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  use  of  the  water  received 
under  this  section  shall  require  the  con- 
tracting entity  to  begin  principal  and  inter- 
est payments  on  that  portion  of  the  water 
allocated  un<ter  the  contract  at  the  time  the 
entity  begins  the  use  of  such  water.  Until 
such  time,  storage  for  which  reallcx^tion  is 
authorized  iii  this  section  may  be  used  for 


hydropower  production.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  construed  as  amending  or  al- 
tering in  any  way  the  Red  River  Compact. 
In  consideration  of  benefits  in  connection 
with  such  reallocation  and  usage  of  munici- 
pal. Industrial,  and  agricultural  water,  all 
benefiU  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  Red 
River  chloride  control  project,  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  or  the  Red  River  and  tributaries 
multipurpose  study.  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Louisiana,  and  any  individual 
projects  arising  from  such  study,  shall  be  re- 
served for  such  projects.  Nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  affect  water  rights  under  the  laws 
of  the  SUtes  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  752.  The  navigation  project  for  Buffa- 
lo Ship  Canal.  Buffalo,  New  York,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2,  1945.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  take  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  construct  a  high-lift 
span  bridge  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coast 
Guard  sUtion,  approximately  3,600  feet 
north  of  South  Michigan  Avenue,  over  the 
ship  channel,  at  full  Federal  expense,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $18,000,000. 

Sec.  753.  The  project  for  Jackson  Hole, 
Snake  River,  local  protection  and  levee.  Wy- 
oming, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project  and  eulditlons  and  modifications 
thereto  constructed  by  non-Federal  Inter- 
ests shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary, except  that  the  non-Federal  interests 
shall  pay  the  first  $35,000,  in  cash  or  materi- 
als, of  the  cost  of  any  such  operation  and 
maintenance  in  any  one  year. 

Sec.  754.  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Newport  Bay  Harbor.  Orange  County,  CTali- 
fomia,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  approved  August  26.  1937  (50  SUt.  849), 
and  section  2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  March  2.  1945  (59  SUt.  21),  is 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
dredge  and  maintain  the  upper  Newport 
Bay  to  the  boundary  of  the  Upper  Newport 
Bay  SUte  Ecological  Preserve  to  a  depth 
consistent  with  the  depth  In  the  existing 
project  for  lower  Newport  Bay,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $2,500,000. 

Sec.  755.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  in  the  South  Platte  River 
Basin  in  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  SUt.  175),  is  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
any  other  authorized  Federal  improvements 
in  the  South  Platte  River  Basin  shall  be  op- 
erated In  a  manner  that  achieves  the  au- 
thorized level  of  flood  protection,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  area  begin- 
ning at  the  C%atfield  EMun  and  ending  at  a 
point  82  miles  downstream. 

Sec.  756.  The  multipurpose  project  at 
Beaver  Lake.  Arkansas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1954,  is  hereby  mcxli- 
fled  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
in  consulUtlon  with  appropriate  SUte  and 
local  agencies,  to  conduct  a  one-year  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Beaver  Lake  reser- 
voir to  identify  measures  which  will  opti- 
mize achievement  of  the  project's  purposes 
while  preserving  and  enhancing  the  quality 
of  the  reservoir's  water.  Upon  completion  of 
the  study  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  a 
demonstration  project  at  Beaver  Lake  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  measures  iden- 
tified in  such  study  for  preserving  and  en- 
hancing the  quality  of  the  reservoir's  water 
for  current  and  future  users,  at  full  Federal 
expense  and  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,000,000. 


Sec.  757.  (a)  The  Mississippi  River-Gulf 
outlet  feature  of  the  project  for  Mississippi 
River.  Baton  Rouge  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  of  March  29,  1956 
(Public  Law  455  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, 70  SUt.  65).  is  modified  to  provide 
that  the  replacement  and  expansion  of  the 
existing  industrial  canal  lock  and  connect- 
ing channels  or  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional lock  and  connecting  channels  shall  be 
In  the  area  of  the  existing  lock.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  modification  shall 
be  paid  from  the  Port  Infrastructure  Devel- 
opment and  Improvement  Trust  Fund.  The 
conditions  of  local  cooperation  specified  in 
House  DcKument  Numbered  245.  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  shall  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  replacement  or  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels,  except  that 
the  additional  costs,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  of  lands,  easemenU,  and 
rights-of-way  acquisition  and  relocations  of 
residences.  Industries,  and  utilities  beyond 
those  costs  at  the  Meimux  site  (Violet),  in- 
cluding such  costs  attribuUble  to  the  relo- 
cation, replacement,  modification,  or  con- 
struction of  bridges,  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  SUtes.  All  other  cosU  of  relocation, 
replacement,  modification,  or  construction 
of  bridges  (at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000),  required  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  replacement  or  additional 
lock  and  connecting  channels  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  SUtes;  and  before  construc- 
tion of  bridges  may  be  initiated  the  non- 
Federal  public  bodies  involved  shall  agree 

(1)  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  resulting  from  construction 
of  the  bridges  and  their  approaches.  (2) 
upon  completion  of  construction,  to  accept 
title  to  such  bridges  and  approaches  and 
thereafter  to  operate  and  maintain  the 
bridges  and  their  f4)proache8  as  free  facili- 
ties. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  a 
maximum  effort  to  assure  the  full  participa- 
tion of  members  of  minority  groups,  living 
in  the  affected  areas,  in  the  construction  of 
the  replacement  or  addltonal  lock  and  con- 
necting channels  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  including  actions  to  en- 
courage the  use,  wherever  possible,  of  mi- 
nority-owned firms.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  directed  to  report  on  July  1  of  each  year 
to  the  Congress  on  the  ImplemenUtlon  of 
this  section,  together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  that  may  be  needed 
to  assure  the  fuller  and  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation of  members  of  minority  groups  in 
this  project  or  others  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary. 

Sec.  758.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  85-500),  Is  modified  (1)  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  shall  first  construct  the  Flint 
and  Shiawassee  Rivers  portion  of  the 
Shiawassee  Flats  unit  of  such  project  and 
that  such  construction  shall  begin,  with 
available  funds,  during  fiscal  year  1984,  and 

(2)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  reconstruct 
or  relocate,  whichever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  necessary,  the  Curtis  Road  Bridge, 
at  full  Federal  expense  and  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350,000.  Such  project  is  also  modi- 
fied to  include  necessary  measures  to  allevi- 
ate project-induced  flood  damages  to  areas 
outside  the  project  area  and  to  include  such 
channelization  measures  in  the  Shiawassee 
Plate  unit  as  the  Secretary  determines  nec- 
essary for  flood  control  purposes.  For  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  non-Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  as  modified, 
the  cost  of  reconstruction  or  relocation  of 


the  Curtis  Road  Bridge,  as  the  case  may  be. 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  759.  The  navigation  project  for 
Brunswick  Harbor,  Georgia,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950.  is  hereby 
modified  to  incorporate  the  Georgia  Ports 
Authority's  30-foot -deep  by  300-foot-wide  by 
8,000-foot-long  channel  in  the  South  Bruns- 
wick River  serving  Colonel's  Island  terminal 
faculties. 

Sec.  760.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  (Barbour  Terminal 
Channel),  Texas,  authorized  by  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (74 
SUt.  486),  is  modified  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  to  perform  such  dredg- 
ing operations  as  are  necessary  to  maintain 
a  40-foot  project  depth  in  the  Barbour  Ter- 
minal ChanneL 

Sec.  761.  (a)  The  Hansen  Dam  project  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  flood  control  project 
for  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  Rivers, 
California,  by  section  5  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  June  22,  1936  (49  SUt.  1589), 
is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  contract  for  the  removal  and  sale  of 
dTMlged  material  from  the  flood  control 
basin  for  Hansen  Dam,  Los  Angeles  C^ounty. 
California,  for  the  punmses  of  facUiUting 
flood  control,  recreation,  and  water  conser- 
vation. All  funds  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  such  dredged  material  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30,  1984,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  funds  received  by  the  Secretary 
from  the  sale  of  dredged  material  under 
subsection  (a).  Amounte  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary— 

(1)  to  construct,  operate,  and  mufntain 
recreational  facilities  at  the  Hansen  Dam 
project;  and 

(2)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  other  au- 
thorized project  purposes,  to  facilitate  water 
conservation  and  ground  water  recharge 
measures  at  the  Hansen  Dam  project  in  co- 
ordination with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
California,  and  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Flood  Control  District: 

at  full  Federal  expense. 

Sec.  762.  The  project  for  navigation.  New- 
port News  Oeek.  Virginia,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1946,  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  relocation  and  re- 
construction by  the  SUte  of  Virginia  of  the 
project  upon  approval  of  plans  for  such  re- 
location and  reconstruction  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  763.  The  project  for  flood  protection. 
Turtle  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958.  is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  rectair  and  restore  such  project  so 
that  such  project  serves  ite  project  pur- 
poses. Stich  repairs  and  restoration  shall  not 
be  commenced  until  each  non-Federal  inter- 
est has  entered  into  a  written  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  to  furnish  ite  required 
cooperation  for  such  repairs  and  restoration 
in  accordance  with  the  project  agreement 
and  to  comply  with  section  221  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  non-Federal 
share  requlremente  of  section  302  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  764.  The  project  for  navigation,  Dun- 
kirk Harbor,  New  York,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
and  approved  by  resolution  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  dated  December  15,   1970,  and 
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resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  June  32.  1971.  is 
modified  to  authorise  the  Secretary  to  In- 
clude dredging  and  maintenance  of  the  east- 
em  inner  harbor  of  such  project  in  accord- 
ance with  such  plans  as  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests,  may  develop,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,300,000. 

Sk.  765.  The  project  for  navigation  at 
Houston  Ship  Channel  (Bayport  Ship  Chan- 
nel). Texas,  authorized  by  section  101  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1058  (72  SUt  298). 
is  modified  to  authorise  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  perform  such  dredging  operations 
as  are  necessary  to  maintain  a  40-foot 
project  depth  in  the  Bayport  Ship  Channel. 

Sbc.  766.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  for 
Honolulu  Harbor.  Hawaii,  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954.  is  modified  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  to  maintain  a  23-foot  project 
depth  in  the  Kallhi  Channel  portion  of  such 
project. 

(b)  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  fixed-span  bridge  in 
and  over  the  water  of  the  Kallhi  Channel. 
Honolulu  Harbor.  Hawaii. 

Sbc  767.  The  project  for  navigation. 
Bayou  Lafourche  and  Lafourche-Jump  Wa- 
terway. Louisiana,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30.  1935.  is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  for  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Secretary  of  a  channel  30  feet 
deep  from  mile  minus  2  to  mile  0  in  Belle 
Pass  and  of  a  channel  24  feet  deep  from 
mile  0  to  mile  4  in  Bayou  Lafourche.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
study  the  feasiblUty  of  deepening  the  chan- 
nel from  mile  0  to  mOe  4  in  Bayou  La- 
fourche to  30  feet.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  768.  (a)  The  project  for  harbor  im- 
provement at  Noyo.  Mendocino  County. 
California,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  (76  Stat.  1173).  U  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests shall  contribute  25  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  areas  required  for  initial  and 
subsequent  disposal  of  dredged  material. 
and  of  necessary  retaining  dikes,  bulkheads, 
embankments,  and  movement  of  materials 
therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  interests  to  contribute  25  per 
centum  of  the  construction  costs  as  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  waived  by 
the  Secretary  upon  a  finding  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (1)  that  for  the  area  to  which  such 
construction  applies,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, municipalities,  and  other  appropriate 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State  and  indus- 
trial concerns  are  participating  In.  and  in 
compliance  with,  an  approved  plan  for  the 
general  geographical  area  of  the  dredging 
activity  for  construction,  modification,  ex- 
pansion, or  rehabilitation  of  waste  treat- 
ment facilities,  and  (2)  that  applicable  water 
quality  standards  are  not  being  violated. 

(c)  If,  in  lieu  of  diked  disposal,  the  Secre- 
tary determines  ocean  disposal  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  project,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  ocean  disposal  shall  be 
100  per  centum. 

Sic.  769.  The  project  for  flood  control.  En- 
dicott,  Johnson  C^ty,  and  Vestal,  New  York, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1954.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
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Secretary  to  undertake  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  correct  erosion  prob- 
lems affecting  the  levee  at  Vestal.  New 
York,  and  to  perform  necessary  work  to  pro- 
tect the  levee  and  restore  it  to  its  design 
condition,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $700,000. 
The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
measures  and  work  shall  be  determined 
under  section  302  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  770.  The  flood  control  project  for 
Sardis  I«ke.  authorized  by  section  203  of 
the  Flo«^  Control  Act  of  1962,  as  modified 
by  Becti<^  108  of  the  Energy  and  Water  De- 
velopmetit  Appropriation  Act  of  1982.  is 
modifieq  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  tolan.  design,  and  construct  access 
road  lni>rovements  to  the  existing  road 
from  th«  west  end  of  Sardis  Lake  to  Daisy, 
Oklahoita,  at  fuU  Federal  expense  and  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000.  Non-Feder- 
al Interasts  shall  operate  and  twint^^tn  fa- 
duties  at  their  own  expense. 

Sec.  711.  The  project  for  navigation.  Cam- 
bridge (>eek.  Maryland,  is  modified  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Secretary  to  narrow 
the  chaipiel  in  the  existing  project,  as  deter- 
mined necessary  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  area  of  such  creek.  No  appro- 
priation shall  be  made  for  carrying  out  such 
modification.  If  such  modification  has  not 
been  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tran^wr- 
tation  of  the  Houses  of  Representatives  and 
the  Consnittee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate. 

Sk.  772.  (a)  The  project  for  beach  erosion 
control.  Sandy  Hook  to  Bamegat  Inlet,  New 
Jersey,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1958,  is  modified  to  provide  that  the 
first  Federal  construction  increment  of  the 
Ocean  Township  to  Sandy  Hook  reach  of 
such  project  shall  consist  of  a  berm  of  ap- 
proximately 50  feet  at  Sea  Bright  and  Mon- 
mouth 9each  extending  to  and  Including  a 
feeder  b^ach  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Beach, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $40,000,000. 

(b)  The  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  Ocean 
Townsh%>  to  Sandy  Hook  reach  of  the 
project  for  beach  eroaion  control,  Sandy 
Hook  tot  Bamegat  Inlet,  New  Jersey,  shall 
consist  df  amounts  expended  by  non-Feder- 
al intereits  for  reconstruction  of  the  seawall 
at  Sea  bright  and  Monmouth  Beach,  New 
Jersey. 

(c)  Beft>re  initiation  of  construction  of  any 
incremett  of  the  project  for  beach  erosion 
control.  Bandy  Hook  to  Bamegat  Inlet,  New 
Jersey,  son-Federal  interests  shall  agree  to 
provide  public  access  to  the  beach  for  which 
such  inovment  of  the  project  is  authorized 
in  accor4ance  with  all  requirements  of  State 
law  and  ^gulations. 

Pakt  vni— Watbi  Sutplt 

StTBPAHT  A— LOAlf  PROGRAII 

Sk.  801.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Supply  Rehabilitation  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  A02.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that-    I 

(1)  matiy  water  supply  systems  are  in  dete- 
rioratioQ  and  that  authority  has  not  been 
granted  to  any  Federal  water  development 
agency  to  assist  many  existing  municipal 
and  Indilstrial  water  supply  systems; 

(2)  c«tain  regions  of  the  Nation  are 
facing  aerious  water  supply  problems  and 
large  quantitfes  of  water  are  being  wasted  as 
a  result  of  aging  and  deteriorating  water 
supply  and  distribution  facilities; 

(3)  modernizing  existing  water  supply  sys- 
tems is  fem  important  part  of  any  effort  to 
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rejuvenate   the   Nation's   older  cities  and 
remove  impediments  to  economic  growth: 

(4)  many  water  supply  systems  have  expe- 
rienced difficulty  in  obtaining  capital  neces- 
sary to  accoi^plish  repairs,  rehabllltationa. 
expansions,  a^  improvements  required  for 
efficient  and  reliable  operation: 

(5)  in  light  0f  historic  and  continuing  Fed- 
eral involven^nt  in  meeting  many  other 
water  supply  teeds.  there  Is  a  national  need 
to  rehabilitate  and  upgrade  existing  water 
supply  sy 

ions  of  the  country  and  in  all 
which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  invol^  in  providing  water  supply, 
it  is  essential  to  promote  water  conserva- 
tion; and 

(7)  encouraging  the  use  of  low-flow  de- 
vices in  new  cbnstruction.  improving  meter- 
ing and  rate  kchedules  and  leak  detection 
procrams.  and  adopting  other  water  conser- 
vation methods  saves  water  and  energy. 

Sk.  803.  Fof  purposes  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  The  ten4  "expansion",  as  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  water  supply  system,  means  the 
installation  of  water  supply  facilities  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  service  capability  or  ef- 
ficiency of  tba  water  supply  system. 

(2)  The  tena  "Improvement",  as  used  with 
respect  to  a  water  supply  system,  means  any 
activity  othen  than  rehabilitation  designed 
to  improve  serrlce  reliability  or  efficiency  of 
the  water  supply  system. 

(3)  The  term  "rehabilitation",  as  used 
with  respect  to  a  water  supply  system, 
means  the  repair  or  replacement  of  compo- 
nents or  fadl^ies  required  to  restore  service 
reliability  or  Efficiency  of  the  water  supply 
system. 

(4)  The  ten^  "State"  means  the  SO  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
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Samoa,  the 
tory  of  the 
em  Mariana 

(5)    The 
means  the  fi 
and  pumping 
eluding,  but 
desalination, 
fication 
ties  (other 
and  the  watei 
facillUes 


Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 

'Ic  Islands,  and  the  North- 

tds. 

"water    supply    system" 

ties  used  in  the  production 

if  water  for  consumption  (in- 

lOt  limited  to,  water  storage, 

other  collection  and  puri- 

iques).  water  treaUnent  fadli- 

sewage  treatment  facilities), 

distribution  and  conveyance 

to  provide  water  for  mtmld- 

pal  and  induslrial  purposes. 

Sk.  804.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  the  Secretary  may  make  loans 
to-  f 

(1)  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  one  ^r  more  State  or  local  govern- 
ments which  operates  a  water  supply 
system,  and 

(2)  any  person  who  operates  a  water 
supply  system  the  rates  and  services  of 
which  are  sufe^ect  to  regulation  by  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  State 
government,  | 

for  the  purpose  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  ex- 
pansion, or  Improvement  of  such  system. 

(bXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
810,  the  amount  of  any  loan  under  this  sub- 
title shall  not  exceed  80  per  centiun  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  the  loan  is 
made.  Such  costs  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  the  costs  of  (A)  engineering,  (B) 
design,  and  (C)  acquisition  of  water  rights, 
lands,  easemonts,  and  rights-of-way,  neces- 
sary to  carry  4ut  the  project. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  lend  imder  this 
subtitle  in  any  fiscal  year  (A)  more  than 
$40,000,000  to  any  operator  of  a  water 
supply  system,  and  (B)  more  than 
$80,000,000  for  water  supply  projects  in  any 
SUte. 


(c)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  any  purpose  not  related  to  water 
supply  or  water  conservation. 

(d)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  the  purpose  of  acquisition  by  a  sup- 
plier of  water  of  any  other  supplier  of  water 
serving  a  population  of  more  than  1,000  per- 
sons. 

(e)  No  loan  may  be  made  under  this  sub- 
title for  any  project  which  is  intended  solely 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
a  water  supply  system. 

(fXl)  For  the  purpose  of  securing  consid- 
eration and  approval  of  loans  under  this 
subtitle,  not  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  not  later 
than  January  15  of  each  year  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  (hereinafter  in  this  subsection 
referred  to  as  "the  committees")  a  list  of 
any  applications  for  loans  fulfilling  all  re- 
quirements for  loans  tmder  this  subtitle,  a 
detailed  summary  of  all  such  applications, 
and  a  recommendation  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval for  a  loan  for  each  such  application. 
Not  later  than  270  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  not  later  than  May 
15  of  each  year  thereafter,  the  committees 
shall  adopt  a  resolution  listing  those  loans, 
if  any,  approved  under  this  subtitle.  Except 
for  loans  authorized  by  section  813  of  this 
Act,  no  appropriation  shall  be  made  for  any 
loan  under  this  subtitle  If  the  application 
for  such  loan  has  not  been  approved  by 
such  resolution  adopted  by  the  committees. 

(2)  Any  loan  approved  and  authorized  for 
appropriations  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
authorized  after  the  5-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  approval  of  such  loan  by  the 
committees  imless  during  such  period  funds 
have  been  obligated  for  such  loan  under  this 
subtiUe. 

Sk.  805.  (a)  Any  operator  of  a  water 
supply  system  seeking  a  loan  under  this  sub- 
title shall  submit  an  m>plication  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  such  loan  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulation.  Each  such  application  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  payment  of  one  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  loan  requested  in  such 
application  (but  In  no  event  more  than 
$10,000). 

(b)  Any  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
subtitle  shall  include,  among  other  things 
(Da  detailed  plan  and  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  is  applied,  (2)  a 
showing  (A)  that  the  applicant  holds  or  can 
acquire  all  lands  and  interests  in  land 
(except  public  and  other  lands  and  interests 
in  land  owned  by  the  United  States  which 
are  within  the  administrative  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  disposition  by 
the  Secretary)  and  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  pursuant  to  a4>pllcable  State  law  nec- 
essary for  the  successful  completion,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  project,  and 
(B)  that  the  applicant  is  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  finance  the  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  project  which  will  not  be  covered  by  the 
loan,  and  (3)  a  showing  of  the  improvements 
the  proposed  project  will  make  in  supplying 
water  for  domestic,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial purposes,  as  well  as  public  purposes  in- 
cluding fire  protection  and  recreation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  only  make  loans 
under  this  subtitle  with  respect  to  projects 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  techno- 
logically feasible  and  which  constitute  a  rea- 
sonable financial  risk. 

(d)  In  making  loans  under  this  subtitle, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 


water  supply  systems  which  are  polluted, 
contaminated,  or  threatened  with  pollution 
or  contamination,  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  present  a  potential  danger  to  human 
health. 

Sec.  806.  Upon  approval  or  disapproval  of 
a  loan  application  under  this  subtitle  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  appli- 
cant the  amount  by  which  the  payment 
made  by  such  applicant  under  section  805(a) 
with  respect  to  such  application  exceeds  the 
cost  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  processing 
such  application. 

Sk.  807.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  only  make 
loans  under  this  subtitle  to  an  operator  of  a 
water  supply  system  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
nUnes  that,  before  completion  of  the  pro- 
posed project,  the  operator  will,  to  the  best 
of  the  operator's  ability,  implement  a  model 
water  conservation  program  or  a  water  con- 
servation program,  suitable  to  local  condi- 
tions, which  is  equivalent  to  a  model  water 
conservation  program. 

(b>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"model  water  conservation  program"  in- 
cludes the  following: 

(1)  Encouraging  each  commimlty  served 
by  the  water  supply  system  to  establish 
plumbing  codes  which  promote  water  con- 
servation In  new  construction. 

(2)  To  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
utilizing  water  meters  which  promote  water 
conservation. 

(3)  Establishing  water  rate  schedules 
which  encourage  water  conservation. 

(4)  Providing  a  comprehensive  leak  detec- 
tion and  repair  program  for  water  supply 
systems. 

(5)  Making  public  information  available 
on  home  and  business  water  conservation 
techniques  and  benefits. 

(6)  Developing  a  drought  contingency 
plan. 

Sk.  808.  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  each  person  to  whom  a  loan 
is  to  be  made  under  this  subtitle.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  810,  such  agree- 
ment shall  include  the  following  terms, 
among  others: 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  to 
be  made  and  the  time  and  method  of 
making  funds  available  under  the  loan. 

(2)  An  interest  rate  for  the  loan  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  301(b)  of 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  319; 
PubUc  Law  85-500). 

(3)  Computation  of  interest  In  accordance 
with  such  section  301(b). 

(4)  A  repayment  period  and  a  plan  of  re- 
payment of  the  sums  lent  and  interest  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  such  section 
301(b). 

(5)  Such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  provide  assur- 
ance of  and  security  for  prompt  repayment 
of  the  loan  and  Interest,  including  a  provi- 
sion that  the  operator  of  the  water  supply 
system  shall  maintain  adequate  rates  in 
order  to  be  reasonably  expected  to  meet  its 
obligations  under  the  agreement  and  to 
maintain,  repair,  and  rehabilitate  the 
project  for  which  the  loan  is  made. 

Sk.  809.  Amounts  paid  with  submission  of 
loan  applications  under  section  805(a)  and 
amounts  of  loans  (including  interest  accru- 
ing on  such  loans)  repaid  under  this  subtitle 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  810.  The  Secretary  may  increase  the 
maximum  percentage  of  the  cost  of  a 
project  for  which  a  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  subtitle  if  the  project  for  which  the 
loan  is  made  will  serve  a  remote  nunl  area 
or  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  in- 
crease is  appropriate  for  economic  reasons. 


Sk.  811.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such 
regulatloiu  and  carry  out  such  actions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  objectives 
of  this  subtitle,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  provide  planning,  design,  or  con- 
struction-related services  to  appUcants  for 
loans  under  this  subtitle. 

Sk.  812.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  subtitle 
$800,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  September  30.  1987.  and 
September  30,  1988,  and  such  sxuns  as  may 
be  necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Sk.  813.  The  following  water  supply 
projects  are  authorized  to  receive  loans 
under  this  subtitle: 

(1)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Btiffalo,  New 
York,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000. 

(2)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Berlin.  New 
Hampshire,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,000,000. 

(3)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Rochester.  New 
Hampshire,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,000,000. 

(4)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  facilities  for  the  la- 
lands  of  Saint  Thomas,  Saint  Croix,  and 
Saint  John.  Virgin  Islands,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $35,000,000. 

(5)  Conveyance,  distribution,  tnunping, 
and  storage  facilities  for  Dupage  COunty,  Il- 
linois (Dupage  county  OHnmlaslon),  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $280,000,000. 

(6)  Conveyance  facilities  (Third  Water 
Tunnel.  First  Stage)  for  New  York  Ctt.y,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $220,000,000. 

(7)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  faculties  for  Fort 
Smith  and  Van  Buren.  Arkansas,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $25,000,000. 

(8)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
production,  pumping,  and  storage  facilities 
for  American  Samoa,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$20,000,000. 

(0)  Treatment,  pumping,  and  conveyance 
facillUes  for  William  H.  Harsha  L«ke,  Ohio 
River  Basin.  Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,400,000. 

(10)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Totowa,  New 
Jersey  (Passaic  Valley  Water  commission), 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25,000,000. 

(11)  COnvejrance,  pumping,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $15,000,000. 

(12)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Rockaway  Township,  New  Jersey,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

(13)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Falmouth.  Kentucky,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,500,000. 

(14)  Treatment,  distribution,  pumping, 
and  storage  facilities  for  the  Borough  of 
Ford  City,  Pennsylvania,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,600,000. 

(15)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
pumping,  and  storage  facilities  for  Tucson, 
Arizona,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000,000. 

(16)  Conveyance,  pumping,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $86,000,000. 

(17)  conveyance,  pumping,  distribution, 
and  storage  facilities  for  Cook  County,  mi- 
nols  (Northwest  Suburban  Municipal  Joint 
Action  Water  Agency),  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $154,400,000. 

(18)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
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for  Brockton.  Maasachiuetts,  at  an  estimat- 
ed co6t  of  $9,500,000. 

(19)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Hesperla.  CaUfomia.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $32,000,000. 

(20)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pumping  facilities  for  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$66,000,000. 

(21)  Intake,  pumping,  and  distribution  fa- 
cilities for  Huntington.  West  Virginia,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,400,000. 

(22)  Treatment,  conveyance,  distribution, 
and  pimiping  facilities  for  Grand  Haven. 
Michigan,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,900,000. 

(23)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Battle  Oeek.  BUcbigan.  including  identi- 
fication and  develo[»nent  of  alternative 
sources  of  water  and  necessary  relocation  of 
wells,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000. 

(24)  Storage  facilities  consisting  of  a  water 
tank  in  Tafima.  Tualauta  County,  Western 
Tutulla  Island.  American  Samoa,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $450,000. 

(25)  Storage  faculties  consisting  of  a  water 
tank  in  the  Village  of  Leona.  Lealataua 
County.  Western  Tutulla  Island,  American 
Samoa,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $425,000. 

(26)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, and  storage  facilities  for  the  Bec- 
caria-Houtzdale  area.  Pennsylvuila.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,000,000. 

(27)  Conveyance,  pumping,  distribution, 
and  storage  facilities  for  the  commimity  of 
Blue  (Jreek,  Ohio  (Northwest  Water  System. 
Inc.),  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,200,000. 

(28)  Treatment,  conveyance,  pumping,  dis- 
tribution, production,  and  storage  facilities 
for  Morris  County,  New  Jersey  (Morris 
County  Municipal  Utilities  Authority),  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $26,300,000. 

SUBFAHT  B— WATIH  StTPPLY' PROJECTS 

Sk.  851.  (a)  The  Congress  declares  that 
there  Is  a  national  Interest  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  existing  water  supplies  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  water  supplies,  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis,  for  domestic,  municipal,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  public  purposes  through 
Federal  participation  in  the  repair,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement  of  water  supply 
systems  and  through  Federal  construction 
of  single  and  multiple  purpose  water  supply 
projects. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  a  policy  to  encourage  a 
more  efficient  use  and  sulequate  supply  of 
water  as  a  way  to  benefit  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial development,  wetland  preservation, 
fish  and  wildlife  protection,  and  other  na- 
tional purposes,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  survey,  plan,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  (1)  projects  for  the 
repair,  rehabilitation,  expansion,  and  im- 
provement of  water  supply  systems  (includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  demand-reducing 
techniques),  and  (2)  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  single  and  multiple  purpose 
water  supply  systems  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  storage,  treatment,  conveyance, 
and  distribution  facilities)  needed  to  meet 
existing  and  anticipated  future  demand, 
consistent  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this 
section.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  for 
any  such  survey  if  such  appropriation  has 
not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  tmd  Public 
Worlcs  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transitortation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(cKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  appropriate  non-Federal  interests  shall 
provide  the  necessary  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  for  any  project  carried  out 
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pursuant  to  a  survey  undertaken  under  sub- 
section (b).  If  the  value  of  the  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  so  provided  is  less 
than  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  allocable  to  municipal  and  Industrial 
water  supply  (Including  the  value  of  such 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way),  the 
non-Federal  Interests  shall  pay  to  the  Secre- 
tary before  construction  of  the  project  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess  of  (A)  the 
amount  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  such  cost, 
over  (B)  the  value  of  such  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beginniqg  of  construction  of  any  project  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  applies  that  the  value 
of  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  such  project  will  be  a  percentage 
of  the  cast  of  the  project  allocable  to  munic- 
ipal and  industriid  water  supply  which  Is 
greater  than  20  per  centum,  the  Secretary 
shall,  upon  request  by  the  non-Federal  in- 
terests, acquire  such  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way,  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  value  of  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  by  which 
such  estimated  sum  exceeds  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project  allocable  to  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply. 

(3)  An  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
project  ttlocable  to  municipal  and  industrial 
water  supply  less  the  value  of  lands,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way  provided  and  any 
amount  paid  to  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1)  by  the  non-Federal  interests  shall 
be  repaid  to  the  United  States  over  a  period 
not  to  exceed  fifty  years,  with  interest  de- 
termlne4  in  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
of  the  W^ter  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

(4)  Thf  Secretary  may  reduce  the  amount 
required'  to  be  paid  under  paragraph  (I), 
and  thei  value  of  lands,  easements,  and 
rlghts-o&way  required  to  be  provided  under 
paragraith  (2),  by  non-Federal  interests  for 
any  proJ|ect  to  which  paragraph  (1)  applies 
if  the  project  will  serve  a  remote  rural  area 
or  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  re- 
duction is  appropriate  for  economic  reasons. 

Sk.  892.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sutraec- 
tion  (b),  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  operators  of 
public  water  supply  systems  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  water  supply  problems  and 
developing  measures  for  repair,  rehabilita- 
tion, expansion,  and  improvement  of  public 
water  supply  systems. 

(b)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide tectuiical  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)  is  lidilted  to  providing  technical  assist- 
ance for  reconnaissance  reports  and  prefea- 
slbillty  studies  except  In  any  case  hi  which 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  public 
water  supply  operator  cannot  utilize  the 
services  of  the  private  sector  for  economic 
or  other  reasons. 

Sbc.  8$3.  The  Secretary  shall  study  exist- 
ing water  resources  projects  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  such  projects  for 
water  supply  on  an  interim  or  permanent 
basis.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  report 
of  the  results  of  such  study,  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  the  utilization  of  such 
projects  for  water  supply,  not  later  than  two 
years  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  8^4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
design  wd  construct  a  treatment  plant  and 
a  regioniU  conveyance  system  of  water  from 
Lake  Arcadia  to  Edmund.  Oklahoma,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $12,000,000.  The  Secretary 
shall  acaulre  and  provide  to  the  non-Federal 
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interests  the  necessary  lands,  easements, 
and  rigbts-of-  vay  for  the  project.  The  non- 
Federal  Interests  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary, 
before  oonsttuction  of  the  project,  an 
amount  equal]  to  20  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  (including  the  value  of  such 
lands,  eaaemonts.  and  rights-of-way).  The 
non-Federal  kiterests  shall  repay  the  re- 
mainder of  tHe  costs  of  the  project  to  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1968.  except  that  the  interest 
rate  shall  be  the  applicable  i«te  under  the 
existing  watet'  supply  contract,  signed  by 
the  Secretary  on  November  13.  1979.  and 
numbered  DACW  66-79-<;-0072. 

Sk.  855.  Tl|e  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  oonstruct  treatment  facilities 
and  conveyance  facilities  to  treat  and 
convey  water  from  Parker  Lake  to  munici- 
palities and  r«rml  water  systems  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  RedArk  Development  Au- 
thority in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed|$88.636.000.  Subsection  (c)  of 
section  851  shiu  apply  to  such  project. 

Sk.  856.  (a)  The  project  for  the  Caesar 
Oeek,  Ohio  River  Basin.  Ohio,  authorized 
by  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  28.  1939  (52  SUt.  1217),  is  hereby 
modified  to  aothorize  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct  a  public  water  supply 
system  in  accordance  with  the  document  en- 
titled "Southwest  Ohio  Water  Plan",  pre- 
pared by  the  Ohio  E>epartment  of  Natural 
Resources  (April  1076),  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems  advis- 
able, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $66,000,000. 

(b)  Prior  to  the  construction  of  the  water 
supply  system  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  appropriate  non-Federal 
interests  whidh  provides  that  (1)  such  non- 
Federal  inter«sts  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  the  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  construct 
such  water  supply  system,  (2)  after  such 
construction  Is  completed,  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  Of  the  United  States,  in  such 
water  supply  system  shall  be  conveyed  to 
such  non-Federal  interests  who  shall  there- 
after operata  and  maintain  such  water 
supply  systenx  and  (3)  the  costs  of  construc- 
tion shall  be  repaid  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  over  a  [ieriod  of  fifty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  water  supply 
system.  The  first  annual  payment  shall  be  a 
minimiim  of  0.1  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  repaid.  The  annual  payments 
shall  be  increased  by  0.1  per  centum  each 
year  untU  the  tenth  year  at  which  time  the 
payment  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
principal  amount  to  be  repaid.  Subsequent 
annual  pasrm^nts  for  the  balance  of  forty 
years  shall  be  one-fortieth  of  the  balance  re- 
maining after  the  tenth  annual  payment 
(including  interest  over  such  fifty-year 
period  at  the  rate  specified  in  section  301(b) 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958). 

Sk.  857.  liie  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  shall  make  a  detailed  estimate  of 
needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  construc- 
tion of  water  supply  and  distribution  'acui- 
ties for  munfcipal  and  industrial  uses  and 
the  costs  theKof  in  all  of  the  States  and  of 
needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  construc- 
tion of  water  supply  and  distribution  facili- 
ties for  municipal  and  industrial  uses  and 
the  costs  theijeof  In  each  of  the  States.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  Include  in  this  estimate 
any  needed  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  con- 
struction of  Water  supply  and  distribution 


facilities  constructed  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17, 
1902,  32  Stat.  388,  and  Acts  amendatory  and 
supplementary  thereto).  In  preparing  such 
detailed  estimate,  the  Secretary  shaU  utilize 
information  provided  by  the  States.  The 
Secretary  shaU  transmit  such  detailed  esti- 
mate to  Congress  not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Pakt  IX— Nakiiigs 

Sk.  901.  The  reservoir  created  by  dam 
numbered  9  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Arkan- 
sas, constructed  as  part  of  the  project  for 
navigation  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries. shaU  hereafter  l>e  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Winthrop  RockefeUer  Reser- 
voir". Any  law.  regulation,  document,  or 
record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
reservoir  is  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer 
to  such  reservoir  as  the  "Winthrop  Rocke- 
feUer Reservoir". 

Sec.  902.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  4  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  Arkansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries,  shaU  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Emmett 
Sanders  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law,  regiUa- 
tion,  document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "Emmett  Sanders  Lock  and 
Dam". 

Sec.  003.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  3  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  Arltansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries,  shaU  hereafter 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  "Joe 
Hardin  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, docimient,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shaU  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "Joe  Hardin  Lock  and 
Dam". 

Sk.  904.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  13  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  Arkansas,  constructed 
as  part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the 
Aiitaitsas  River  and  tributaries.  shaU  here- 
after be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"James  W.  Trimble  Lock  and  Dam".  Any 
law.  regulation,  document,  or  record  of  the 
United  States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam 
are  referred  to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such 
lock  and  dam  as  the  "James  W.  Trimble 
Lock  and  Dam". 

Sk.  90S.  Lock  and  dam  numbered  9  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  Arkansas,  constructed  as 
part  of  the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  and  tributaries.  shaU  hereafter 
be  luiown  and  designated  as  the  "Arthur 
Ormond  Lock  and  Dam".  Any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  lock  and  dam  are  re- 
ferred to  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  lock 
and  dam  as  the  "Arthur  Ormond  Lock  and 
Dam". 

Sk.  906.  The  harbor  located  in  Elmwood 
Township,  Leelanau  County.  Michigan,  and 
authorized  as  the  Orand  Traverse  Bay  by 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1048  (62  SUt.  1173)  shaU  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "OreiUckviUe 
Harbor".  Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regu- 
lation, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  that  harbor  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Orelllck- 
vUle  Harbor". 

Sk.  907.  The  harbor  of  the  Port  of  Hick- 
man on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Hickman, 
Kentucky,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Elvis  Stahr  Harbor,  Port 
of  Hickman".  Any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  harbor  Is  referred  to  shaU  be 


held  to  refer  to  such  harbor  as  the  "Dvis 
Stahr  Harbor,  Port  of  Hickman". 

Sk.  908.  Dam  numbered  2  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River,  Arkansas,  constructed  as  part  of 
the  project  for  navigation  on  the  Arkansas 
River  and  tributaries.  shaU  hereafter  be 
known  and  designated  as  the  "WUbur  D. 
Mills  Dam".  Any  law,  regtUatlon,  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  such 
dam  is  referred  to  shaU  be  held  to  refer  to 
such  dam  as  the  "WUbur  D.  Mills  Dam". 

Sk.  909.  The  China  Bluff  access  area 
which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  part  of  the  Oaines- 
vUle  lock  and  dam  portion  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  project  and  which  is 
located  near  Warsaw  in  Sumter  County. 
Alabama,  shaU  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
"8.  W.  Taylor  Memorial  Park".  Any  refer- 
ence in  any  law,  map.  regulation,  document, 
or  other  record  of  the  United  States  to  the 
China  Bluff  access  area  shaU  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "S.  W.  Taylor  Memorial 
Park". 

Sk.  910.  The  main  channel  of  the  project 
for  San  Leandro  Marina,  California,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  June  22.  1971. 
and  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  on  December  15.  1970.  shaU 
hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the 
"Jack  D.  Maltester  Channel".  Any  law.  reg- 
ulation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  channel  is  referred  to 
shaU  be  held  to  refer  to  such  channel  as  the 
"Jack  D.  Maltester  Channel". 

Sk.  911.  The  visitor  center  at  the  power- 
house at  the  Richard  B.  RusseU  Dam  and 
Lake  project.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
shaU  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Peyton  S.  Hawes  Visitor  Center".  Any 
reference  in  any  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  visitor  center  shaU  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Payton  S.  Hawes 
Visitor  Center". 

Sk.  912.  CaUon  Lock  and  Dam  located  on 
the  Ouachita  River  near  Calion,  Arkansas. 
shaU  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "H.  K.  Thatcher  Lock  and  Dam".  Any 
reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  lock  and  dam  shaU  be  held  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  "H.  K.  Thatcher  Lock 
and  Dam". 

Past  X— Pboject  Deauthokizatiors 

Sk.  1001.  The  foUowing  projects,  with  a 
total  estimated  authorized  cost  of  $11.1  bU- 
Uon,  are  not  authorized  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  except  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  such  a  project  which  portion 
has  been  completed  before  such  date  or  is 
imder  construction  on  such  date: 

AlARAMA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Alabama 
River.  Montgomery.  Alabama,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Big  Wills  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1945,  PubUc  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Crooked  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  PubUc  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Cooea  River  Basin,  Hatchet  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 


The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala> 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Little  River  Lake. 
Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 1945,  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  MiU  Creek  I^ke, 
Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Terrapin  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorised  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Waxahatchee 
Creek  Lake.  Alabama,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945. 
PubUc  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Weogufka  Oeek 
Lake.  Alabama,  authorised  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1945,  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congreaa. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  TeUowleaf  Creek. 
Alabama,  authorised  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  BCarch  2. 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Cooaa  River  Basin.  Big  Canoe  Creek 
Lake,  Alabama,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Hartwr  Act  of  March  2. 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 


The  project  for  navlgatlm.  Myers  Chuck 
Harbor,  Alaska,  authorised  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  jetty  extension  feature  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Nome  Harbor,  Alaska,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  BarbU'  Act  of 
August  30.  1935.  PubUc  Imm  409.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Skagway 
River,  Alaska,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  20,  1938.  PubUc  Imm 
685.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  section  10 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946.  except  the 
6.700  foot  training  dUie  and  the  1.800- foot 
breakwater. 

ASKAIfSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Crooked 
Creek  lake  Levee,  Arkansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1068. 

The  GUlette  New  Levee  feature  of  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Arkansas 
River.  North  Bank.  Arkansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1928. 
PubUc  Law  391,  Seventieth  Congress;  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  Public 
Law  738,  Seventh-fourth  Congress;  and  the 
Flood  C^ontrol  Act  of  1946. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Murfrees- 
boro  Reservoir.  Pike  County.  Arkansas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

CAUPOUIA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Alhambra 
Creek.  CaUfomia.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Allso  Creek  Dam  feature  of  the 
project  for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin. 
Orange  County.  (California,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936. 
PubUc  Law  738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bear  River. 
California,  authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  dated  September  23,  1976. 
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and  resolution  of  the  Conunittee  on  Envi- 
ronment  and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
dated  October  1. 1976. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  BuUer 
VaUey  Dam.  Mad  River.  California,  author- 
ised by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Eel  River. 
California,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965.  except  for  the  completed  levees 
on  the  ri«ht  bank  of  the  Eel  River  in  the 
Sandy  Prairie  area. 

The  Sierra  Bfadre  Wash  feature  of  the 
project  for  flood  control.  Los  An«eles 
County  Drain  Area.  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Au«ust  18. 1941. 
Public  Law  228.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

The  barrier  groin  and  sandtrap  feature  of 
the  project  for  navigation.  Monterey 
Harbor.  California,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  Public 
Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Nva  River 
Basin.  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Napa  River.  California,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946. 
Public  Law  528.  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
which  features  consist  of  construction  of 
dikes  and  revetments. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Old  River.  San  Joaquin  County,  California, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26.  1937.  Public  Law  392.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress,  consisting  of  a  side  channel 
at  Orwood  and  completion  of  the  project 
channels  from  the  mouth  of  Old  River  to 
I^mmers  Ferry  road  and  from  Crocker  Cut 
to  the  Holly  Sugar  Factory. 

The  San  Juan  Dam  feature  of  the  project 
for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin,  Orange 
County,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  Public  Law 
738.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  Trabuco  Dam  feature  of  the  project 
for  the  Santa  Ana  River  Basin.  Orange 
County,  California,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936.  Public  Law 
738.  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  University 
Wash  and  Spring  Brook.  California,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUUves.  dated  December  15,  1970, 
and  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  June  22. 1971. 

The  shallow-draft  channel.  Calusa  to  Red 
Bluff,  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Sacramento  River.  California,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 
1935.  Public  Law  409.  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress. 

Those  features  of  the  project  for  naviga- 
tion. San  Joaquin  River.  Stockton  Deepwa- 
ter  Ship  Channel.  California,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  which 
features  consist  of  construction  of  a  new 
turning  basin  near  Rough  and  Ready 
Island:  enlargement  of  Upper  Stockton 
Channel;  construction  of  a  30-foot  depth 
Bums  Cut-off  Channel  around  Rough  and 
Ready  Island,  including  construction  of  a 
combination  rail  and  highway  bridge:  and 
construction  of  a  new  settling  basin  on  San 
Joaquin  River  upstream  from  its  confluence 
with  Stockton  ChaimeL 

COLORADO 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Boulder, 
Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Castlewood 
Lake,  Douglas  County.  Colorado,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August  18. 1941, 
Public  Law  228,  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 
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comracncuT 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Bridgeport  Harbor-Black  Rock  Harbor.  Con- 
necticutJ  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  >ct  of  1958.  which  features  provide 
for  conslk^ction  of  two  rubble-mound  break- 
waters ftt  the  entrance  to  Black  Rock 
Harbor  and  dredging  a  28-acre  anchorage  6 
feet  dee*  in  Burr  and  Cedar  Creeks  at  the 
head  of  1  llack  Rock  Harbor. 

The  poject  for  navigation,  Connecticut 
River  be  ow  Hartford.  ConnecUcut,  author- 
ized by  t|ie  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  fe^titfe  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Mystic  River,  New  London  County  Channel. 
Connectfcut.  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  4.  1913.  Public  Law 
429.  Sixliy-second  Congress,  which  provides 
for  the  widening  of  the  channel  extending 
4.700  fedt  from  the  United  SUtes  Route  1 
drawbri(Ke  to  the  Mystic  Seaport  site  from 
its  consthicted  width  of  80  to  90  feet  to  a 
width  ofJLOO  feet. 

The    walnut    Beach    and    impermeable 


groins  felitures  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 


June  5,  1985 
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1.  Silver  Beach  to  Cedar  Beach, 
it.  authorized  by  the  River  and 
of  1954. 
foot  anchorage  at  northeast  end 
in  Harbor  feature  of  the  project 
Ion.  Stonington  Harbor.  New 
lounty.  Connecticut,  authorized  by 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 
ture  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
iver,  New  London  County.  Con- 
authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  PubUc  Law  14, 
Seventy-iinth  Congress,  which  provides  for 
an  incre«sed  channel  width  in  the  bend  at 
Long  Reach  Upper  Light  (river  mile  6.8). 

The  uncompleted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  New  Haven  Harbor,  Con- 
necticut, authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1946,  which  portions  consist 
of  deepening  the  lower  end  of  the  Quinnl- 
piac  Riber  Channel  to  22  feet  up  to  a  point 
1,000  feet  above  Perry  Street. 

The  pnoject  for  navigation.  New  Haven 
Harbor,  Connecticut,  authorized  by  the 
River  aqd  Harbor  Act  of  June  25.  1910. 
Public  Uiw  264.  Sixty-first  Congress. 

The  uqcompleted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navi|ation.  Milford  Harbor,  Connecti- 
cut, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  June  |3,  1902.  and  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  Aiigust  26.  1937.  PubUc  Law  392.  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress,  which  portions  consist 
of  a  5-acre  anchorage,  10  feet  deep,  behind 
the  east  Jetty  at  the  east  side  of  such  Jetty. 

DISTRICT  or  COLXTMBIA 

The  p«>Ject  for  flood  control,  Washing- 
ton. D.Ch  and  vicinity,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  PubUc 
Law  738,  Beventy-fourth  Congress. 


FLORIDA 

The  Cibss  Bank  to  Key  West  portion  of 
the  project  for  navigation,  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway,  Miami  to  Key  West.  Flor- 
ida, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  Marcl)  2,  1945.  Public  Law  14.  Seventy- 
ninth  Cotigress. 

The  paoject  for  flood  control,  Blscayne 
Bay,  Da<)e  County,  Florida,  (Hurricane  Bar- 
rier) authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  IS,  1955, 
Public  Law  71.  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Cedar  Keys  Harbor.  Levy  County,  Florida, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  5,  1|84,  consisting  of  the  excavation  of 
1,500  cubic  yards  from  an  area  known  as  the 
"middle  ground"  within  the  alignment  of 
the  mainlship  channel. 

The  navigation  features  of  the  Broward 
County  ind  Hillsboro  Inlet,  Florida,  beach 


erosion  contrdl  and  navigation  project,  au- 
thorized by  section  301  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  Sebastian   Channel   feature  of  the 
project  for  niyigaUon.  Intracoastal  Water- 
way, Jacksonville  to  BClami,  Florida,  author- 
er  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 


ized  by  the 
2.  1945.  Pub] 
greas. 

Those  portii 
tion,  Jackson' 


of  the  project  for  naviga- 
le  Harbor  Mooring  Basin. 
Naval.  Florida;  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  portions 
consisting  of  «  channel  28  feet  deep  by  590 
feet  wide  extending  from  Laura  Street  to 
Saint  Elmo  W.,  AcosU  Bridge;  a  channel 
and  floodway  along  the  south  side  of  Com- 
modore Point;  and  an  approach  and  moor- 
ing basin  at  tbe  Naval  Reserve  Armory  near 
the  Main  Street  bridge. 

That  portlcxi  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Key  West  Harbor.  Monroe  County.  Florida, 
authorised  by  ^e  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
September  19j  1890.  consisting  of  two  un- 
completed Jetties  at  the  entrance  to  the 
northwest  cha|mel. 

The  uncomideted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navigationi  Miami  Harbor,  Miami  River. 
Florida.  auUu^lzed  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  %,  1945.  PubUc  Law  14.  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress,  which  portions  consist  of 
widening  the  mouth  of  the  Miami  Riven 
providing  a  channel  8  feet  by  20  feet  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway.  th4nce  100  feet  wide  to  Oovem- 
ment  Cut;  and  providing  a  chaimel  12  feet 
by  100  feet  ^m  Miami  to  a  harbor  of 
refuge  in  Paliner  Lake. 

The  Stuart^uning  basin  feature  of  the 
project  for  nakrigmUon.  Okeechobee  Water- 
way. Martin  cbunty.  Florida,  authorOed  by 
the  River  and  [Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945. 
PubUc  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Oklawaha  River,  Florida,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1907,  con- 
sisting of  a  channel  6  feet  deep  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  head  of  Silver 
SpringzRun. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Palm  Beach  qarbor,  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  River  andjHarbor  Act  of  June  20,  1938, 
PubUc  Law  689.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  con- 
sisting of  a  clannel  16  feet  deep  and  150 
feet  wide  from  the  Palm  Beach  Harbor 
Channel  to  an  anchorage  basin  16  feet  deep. 
750  feet  wide.  I  and  2.000  feet  long  in  Lake 
Worth  opposite  Tangier  Avenue. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control. 
Lake  Worth  ItUet  to  South  Lake  Worth 
Inlet,  PaUn  Boach  County,  Florida,  author- 
ized by  the  Rnrer  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958, 
except  the  transfer  plant. 

The  CarrabeUe  to  St.  Marks  portion  of 
the  Oulf  Intricoastal  Waterway,  Apalachi- 
cola  Bay  to  Sant  Marks  River,  Florida,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26,  1917,  Public  Law  392.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942 
(PubUc  Law  67^,  Seventy-seventh  Congress); 
and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 
1945.  PubUc  taw  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  modificition  of  the  project  for  navi- 
gation, Pensaoola  Harbor.  Florida,  author- 
ized by  the  Ri|er  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2,  1945,  PubUq  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 


That  portion 
Saint  Augustiqe 
by  the  River 
portion  consists 


of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Harbor,  Florida,  authorized 
I  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  which 
of  the  uncompleted  future 


landward  extension  of  the  groin  and  Jetty 
on  the  northside  of  the  inlet. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Tampa  Harbor,  Florida,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Ck>ntrol  Act  of  1970.  which  portion 
consists  of  the  last  incremental  one-foot 
depth  for  underkeel  clearance. 

GEORGIA 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  (Canton  Lake. 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  PubUc  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin.  Cartecay  Lake. 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Gilmer  Lake, 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  River  Basin,  Kingston  Lake, 
Georgia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2, 1945.  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power.  Lazer 
Creek  Lake.  Georgia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power. 
Lower  Auchumpkee  (Treek  Lake,  Georgia, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  December  30,  1963. 
Public  Law  88-253. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power, 
SpewreU  Bluff  Lake,  Georgia,  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  December  30.  1963,  PubUc  Law 
88-253. 

HAWAII 

The  project  for  navigation,  Ala  Wai 
Harbor.  Oahu,  Hawaii,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control, 
Hanapepe  Bay  SeawaU,  Kauai,  HawaU,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1958. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Kaunakakal 
Deep  Draft  Harbor.  Molokai,  Hawaii,  (modi- 
fication) authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control, 
Waimea  Beach  SeawaU,  Kauai.  Hawaii,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1958. 

IDAHO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mud  Lake 
Area,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South  Fork, 
Clearwater  River,  Idaho,  authorized  by 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Teton  River, 
Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Blackfoot 
Reservoir.  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Boise 
VaUey,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cottonwood 
Creek  Dam,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Heise-Rob- 
erts  Levee  Extension,  Idaho,  authorized  by 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950,  except  for  con- 
structed levees  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Snake  River  downstream  from  the  mouth  of 
Henry's  Fork. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Welser 
River,  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 


The  project  for  flood  control,  WhlteUrd 
Creek.  Idaho,  authorized  by  Flood  CiKitrol 
Act  of  1950. 

ILLINOIS 

The  project  for  navigation,  Chicago  River, 
Cook  County,  lUinois,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946. 
Public  Law  525,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  improvements  to  the  beartraps  fea- 
ture of  the  project  for  navigation.  Dam  43, 
Ohio  River.  lUinois.  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1909,  PubUc 
Law  317.  Sixtieth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Farmers 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  nunois,  au- 
thorized by  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Freeport.  Il- 
linois, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  22.  1936.  PubUc  1mm  738.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  Illinois  Waterway 
Navigation  project.  Illlnois.  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 
1935.  PubUc  Law  409.  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, which  feature  consists  of  straighten- 
ing a  curve  in  the  channel  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pekln.  nUnois. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  shore  pro- 
tection. KenUworth.  Illinois.  Shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  minois.  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954.  which  portion  con- 
sists of  protection  of  the  Mahoney  Park  200- 
foot  long  beach  frontage  located  at  the  ex- 
treme south  end  of  the  village  limits  by  con- 
structing a  steel  sheet  piling  impermeable 
groin,  about  200  feet  long  near  the  south 
lines  of  Mahoney  Park. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Levee  Unit 
1,  Wabash  River.  G&llatin  County.  Illinois, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22.  1936.  PubUc  lAw  738.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Levees  Dis- 
trict Numbered  21,  Vandalia.  lUinois,  ^- 
thorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little  Calu- 
met River.  Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  fl(x>d  control.  Metropolis, 
Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,  1938.  PubUc  Law  761.  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Mississippi  River  between  BCissouri  River 
and  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3.  1930, 
PubUc  Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress, 
which  portion  consists  of  construction  of 
about  600  feet  of  guldewaU  extensions  each 
at  locks  numbered  4,  5,  SA,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Ohio  River 
Open  Channel.  Louis  District,  minols,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2. 1827. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Ohio  River 
Open  Channel,  Ice  Pier,  Illlnois,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Hartwr  Act  of  January  21, 
1927. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Ohio  River 
Open  Channel,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3, 1930. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Peoria, 
Peoria  County  Levees,  Dlinois,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Shawnee- 
town.  Gallatin  County  Levee  Enlargement. 
Illlnois.  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28. 1938,  PubUc  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Scott 
County  Drainage  and  Levee  District.  lUi- 
nois. authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1962. 


Tbe  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Beloit.  lUinols,  authorized  by  tbe  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Waukegan 
Harbor,  Illinois,  authorized  by  section  301  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved 
by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
dated  December  17,  1970.  and  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate,  dated  December  8, 1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  William  L. 
Springer  Lake,  Illinois,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  navigmtlon.  Alton  Com- 
mercial Harbor,  nilnois.  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Keach 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Green  C^ounty, 
Illinois,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Big  Swan 
Drainage  and  Levee  District,  Illinois,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Fort 
Chartres  and  Ivy  landing  Drainage  EMstrict 
Numbered  5,  Dlinois,  authorted  by  section 
301  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  ap- 
proved by  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  December  15,  1970,  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  0>mmlttee  on  PubUc  Works  of 
the  Senate,  dated  December  17. 1970. 

imiAaA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Anderson. 
Madison  County.  Indiana.  Earth  Levee,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
22,  1936.  PubUc  Law  738.  74th  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Illlnois  Water- 
way. Cal-Sag  Channel.  Part  2.  TnH<«n«  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2.  1945.  PubUc  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  and  the  River  and  Hartwr  Act  of 
July  24.  1946.  PubUc  Law  525.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Levees  be- 
tween Shelby  Bridge  4t  Baums  Bridge,  Indi- 
ana, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936.  PubUc  Law  738.  Seventy- 
f  oiuth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Marion.  In- 
diana, authorized  by  the  Rood  Control  Act 
of  1968. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  flood  con- 
trot,  Vincennes,  Indiana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946,  which  portion 
consists  of  the  uncompleted  downstream 
levee  to  connect  with  high  ground  southeast 
of  the  city. 

IOWA 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Davids 
Creek  Lake,  Iowa,  authorized  by  tbe  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Fort  Madison 
Harbor,  Iowa,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Keokuk  Small 
Boat  Harbor.  Iowa,  authorized  by  tbe  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Missouri 
Levee  System  (uniU  L-753,  L-747,  L-739,  L- 
733.  L-729,  L-728,  1^715.  L-700.  L-691.  L- 
670.  L-651,  L-650,  L-«43.  L-637.  L-528), 
Iowa,  authorized  by  tbe  Flood  Control  Act 
of  August  18.  1941,  Public  Law  228.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress. 

KAMSAS 

The  project  for  flood  control.  El  Dorado. 
West  Branch.  Walnut  River,  BuUer  C^ounty. 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965. 
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The  project  for  Hood  control.  Oamett 
Lake.  Pottawatomie  Creek,  Kansas,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Qrove  Lake. 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1M2. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Indian  Lake, 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Kansas  River 
Navigation.  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Missouri 
River  Levee  System,  Kansas,  (units  R402 
and  R395-393)  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  August  18.  1941.  Public  Law  228, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Neodesha 
Lake.  Wilson  County.  Verdigris  River. 
Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  August  18.  1941.  Public  Law  228.  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Tomahawk 
take.  Blue  River.  Johnson  County,  Kansas, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Towanda 
Lake.  KanwH.  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985. 

The  modification  to  the  project  for  flood 
control,  Tuttle  Creek  I^ke,  Kansas,  author- 
ized by  section  18  of  the  Water  Resources 
Development  Act  of  1974.  which  modifica- 
tion consists  of  relocation  of  a  portion  of 
FAS  1208. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Wolf-Coffee 
Lake.  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cedar  Point 
Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Cow  Creek- 
Hutchison,  Kansas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1963. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Missouri 
River  Levee  System  Levee  R414,  Kansas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August 
18.  1941.  Public  Law  328.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

KXNTUCKT 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Caseyville. 
Union  County.  Kentucky,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public 
Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cloverport. 
Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Concordia, 
Meade  County.  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938, 
Public  Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  section  A-A  portion  of  the  floodwall 
of  the  project  for  flood  control.  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public  Law  761.  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Middles- 
boro.  Yellow  Creek.  Bell  County,  Kentucky, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22.  1944.  Public  Law  534.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Tolu.  Crit- 
tenden County,  Kentucky,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

LOUISIANA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Black 
Bayou,  Reservoir,  Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936.  Public  Law  738.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Overton-Red 
River  Waterway  above  Mile  31,  Louisiana. 
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authorU  ed  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
July  24. 1946.  Public  Law  526,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

A  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Bayou  La  Fourche,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 
1935,  Public  Law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, Which  portion  consists  of  a  6-foot 
deep  by  60-foot  wide  channel,  22  miles  in 
length  ^m  Thibodaux  to  Lockport.  Louisi- 
ana. 
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MAINZ 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Bar  Hartx>r.  Maine,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  11.  1888.  and  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  September  19. 
1890.  which  portion  consists  of  completing 
the  breakwater  to  its  fully  authorized  cross- 
section. 

The  EVckey-Lincoln  School  project.  Saint 
John  River.  Maine,  authorized  by  section 
204  of  tile  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Kenneb«c  River.  Maine,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  13.  1902.' 
which  portion  consists  of  the  27-foot  chan- 
nel above  the  bridge  at  Bath.  Maine. 

That  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Rocklanq  Harbor.  Maine,  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  29.  1956,  Public  Law  630. 
Eighty-fburth  Congress,  which  portion  con- 
sists of  an  18-foot  access  channel,  100  feet 
wide  and  900  feet  long  to  the  shipyard  along 
southera  waterfront,  and  uncompleted  por- 
tions of  the  outer  limits  of  three  branch 
channell  along  the  central  waterfront. 

MASTLAND 

The  fectture  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Baltimo^  Harbor  and  channels,  Maryland, 
authored  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Acts  of 
August  8,  1917.  January  21,  1927,  July  3. 
1930,  October  17,  1940.  March  2.  1945.  July 
3.  1958,  and  December  31,  1970,  which  fea- 
ture consists  of  a  navigation  channel  150 
feet  wide  to  Ferry  Bar  and  thence  27  feet 
deep  and  150  feet  wide  to  the  Hanover 
Street  BHdge. 

MASSACHOBKTTS 

The  |kt>Ject  for  navigation.  Edgartown 
Harbor.  !Massachusetts.  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965 
and  approved  by  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Repreaettatives  on  December  15,  1970,  and 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
Senate  o«i  December  19. 1970. 

The  feptture  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
FaU  River  Harbor  Channel.  Massachusetts, 
author!^  by  the  Act  of  July  3. 1930,  PubUc 
Law  520i  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  fea- 
ture conBlsts  of  rock  removal  to  a  depth  of 
30  feet  at  the  lower  end  of  Hog  Island  Shoal 
at  the  nprth  side  of  the  entrance  to  Mount 
HopeBw. 

The  paoject  for  navigation.  Ipswich  River. 
Massactajusetts.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  fiture  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Nantucl^t  Harbor  of  Refuge  Anchorage. 
Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2. 1945,  Public  Law  14. 
Seventy*Unth  Congress,  which  feature  con- 
sists of  !l5-foot  deep  anchorage,  2,800  feet 
long  by  too  to  1,100  feet  wide  near  the  west 
side  of  the  inner  harbor,  and  a  15-foot  deep 
fairway  200  feet  wide  between  the  anchor- 
age and  the  main  waterfront. 

The  project  for  navigation.  New  Bedford 
and  Faiihaven  Harbor,  Bristol  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts, authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  July  25,  1912.  Public  Law  241, 
Sixty-second  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Newburrport  Harbor,  Essex  County,  Massa- 


chusetU,  autl^orlzed  by  the  Act  of  March  2, 

1945.  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, which  feature  consists  of  deepening 
the  entrance  fhannel  from  12  to  15  feet  and 
deepening  tha  turning  basin  along  the  New- 
buryport  waterfront  from  9  to  12  feet. 

The  Nooka^  Lake  feature  of  the  project 
for  flood  control.  North  Nashua  River.  Mas- 
sachusetts, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968,  wliich  feature  consists  of  a  mul- 
tiple-purpooe  earthf  HI  dam  and  reservoir  on 
the  North  Nashua  River  in  Westminister. 
Massachusetts. 

The  projectlfor  navigation.  Pleasant  Bay, 
Massachusetts,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Salem  Harbor.  Essex  Coimty.  IiCassachu- 
setts.  authorised  by  the  Act  of  March  2. 

1946.  PubUc  [Ijtw  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, which  feature  consists  of  deepening  to 
10  feet  a  clunnel  from  deep  water  in  the 
central  part  6t  Salem  Harbor  to  Pickering 
Wharf  near  the  South  River. 

The  uncompleted  groin  feature  of  the 
project  for  beihch  erosion  control.  Wlnthrop 
Beach.  Mass4chusetU.  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Lynn  Harbor.  Massachusetts,  authorized  by 
the  River  anA  Harbor  Act  of  1954,  which 
feature  consiks  of  enlarging  the  turning 
basin  to  include  the  easterly  300  feet  of  the 
municipal  channel. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Lynn  Harbor,, Massachusetts,  authorized  by 
the  River  an^  Harbor  Act  of  August  30, 
1935.  PubUc  law  409,  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, which  feature  consists  of  deepening 
from  22  to  2S  feet  a  2.7-mlle  channel  from 
Bass  Point  tojand  including  a  turning  basin 
at  the  head  of  Lynn  Harbor. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Monooanoc 
Brook.  Massi)chusetU.  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Hartwr  Act  of  1966. 

The  projectj  for  flood  control.  Monooanoc 
Lake.  Worcester  County.  Massachusetts,  au- 
thorized by  trie  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  No- 
vember 7, 1966. 

The  f eatura  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Province- 
town,  Massachusetts  (Town  Neck  Beach), 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  which  feature  consists  of  widening  ap- 
proximately 0,500  feet  of  beach  east  of  the 
eastern  entrance  to  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  125 
feet  and  raising  the  inshore  end  of  the  exist- 
ing east  Jetty  at  the  east  entrance  to  such 
Canal. 


The   projec ; 


MICHIGAN 

for   navigation. 


Forestville 
Harbor.  Michigan,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Middle  Chan- 
nel. Saint  Clair  River.  Michigan,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24. 
1946,  Public  Law  525,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project;  for  flood  control.  Red  Run 
Drain.  Lower  Clinton  River,  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Grand  Marais  Harbor, 
Michigan,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  14,  1880.  which  portion 
consists  of  widening  the  limer  portion  of  the 
channel  from  250  to  300  feet. 

The  uncombleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigatvn.  Keweenaw  Waterway. 
Houghton  County.  Michigan,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30. 
1935.  PubUc  ^w  409.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, which  portion  consists  of  extending 


the  lower  entrance  breakwater  by  2.000  feet, 
including  the  necessary  alteration  or  re- 
placement of  structures  due  to  channel 
deepening. 

The  turning  basin  feature  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Ontonagon  Harbor.  Ontona- 
gon County.  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  Sanilac  Flats  feature  of  the  project 
for  flood  control,  Saginaw  River,  Michigan, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1958.  which  feature  provides  for  major 
drainage  improvements  on  Middle  Branch 
and  South  Branch,  Cross  River,  and  a  short 
reach  of  East  Branch. 

The  Corunna  feature  of  the  project  for 
flood  control,  Saginaw  River,  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 
which  feature  provides  for  flood  protection 
by  channel  improvement,  levee  construc- 
tion, and  related  work  including  construc- 
tion of  a  1.500  foot  levee  on  the  right  bank; 
widening  of  two  constrictive  reaches  of  the 
Saginaw  River  at,  and  downstream  of.  the 
mill  dam;  enlargement  of  the  spillway  ca- 
pacity of  the  mUl  dam;  and  removal  of  the 
remains  of  an  abandoned  railway  bridge  at 
the  tUe  plant. 

The  Owosso  feature  of  the  project  for 
flood  control.  Saginaw  River.  Michigan,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958. 
which  feature  provides  flood  protection  by 
enlarging  the  river  channel  from  the  Ann 
Arbor  Railroad  Bridge  to  the  city  sewage 
treatment  plant,  removal  of  a  portion  of  a 
buUding  which  encroaches  on  the  river 
channel,  removal  of  four  dams  and  under- 
pinning of  the  Main  Street  Bridge,  and  the 
provision  of  scour  protection  of  four 
bridges. 

The  project  for  beach  erosion  control. 
Berrien  County.  Michigan  (Saint  Joseph 
Shore),  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Alpena  Harbor,  Michigan,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965.  which  feature 
consists  of  the  proposed  turning  basin  and 
breakwater  reconfiguration. 

MINNB80TA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Warroad 
River  and  BuU  Dog  Creek,  Minnesota,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  feature  of  the  navigation  project  for 
the  Mississippi  River  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3. 
1930,  which  feature  consists  of  extension  of 
the  upper  guidewaU  about  600  feet  in  length 
at  lock  numbered  3. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The  project  for  navigation.  BUoxi  Harbor. 
Old  Fort  Bayou.  Mississippi,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945. 
Public  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Buffalo 
River,  Mississippi,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936.  PubUc  Law 
738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

liie  project  for  navigation,  Pascagoula 
Harbor,  Main  Channel,  Mississippi,  author- 
ized by  the  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2,  1827. 

MISSOURI 

The  project  for  recreation.  Angler  Use 
Sites.  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Braymer 
Lake  Shoal  Creek.  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Brookfield 
Lake,  Yellow  Creek,  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  C^ontrol  Act  of  1965. 


The  project  for  flood  control.  East  Muddy 
Creek.  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mercer 
Lake.  Bfiaaouri.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mississippi 
River  Agricultural  Area  12,  Missouri,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Pattonsburg 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  nood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power. 
Pomme  de  Terre  Lake  (Power  Project).  Mis- 
souri, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1954. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Sandy  Slough 
Remedial  Measures,  Missouri,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Trenton 
Lake.  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Upper 
Grand  River,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  MiU  Creek 
Lake,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

NKBRASKA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Little 
Nemaha  River,  Nemaha  County.  Nebraska, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965. 

NIVADA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Gleason 
Creek  Dam.  Nevada,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  C^ontrol  Act  of  1960. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Humboldt 
River  and  Tributaries.  Nevada,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Newark  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic 
Rivers.  New  Jersey,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  and  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1966  which  feature  con- 
sists of  deepening  of  portions  of  the  Hack- 
ensack River  to  32  and  15  feet. 

NEW  MEXICO 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Rio  Grande 
Floodway.  New  Mexico.  San  Acacia  to 
Bosque,  del  Apache  Unit,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  30,  1948,  PubUc 
Law  858.  Eightieth  Congress,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  fl(X)d  control.  Rio  Grande 
Floodway,  New  Mexico.  Espanola  VaUey 
Unit,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30.  1948.  PubUc  Law  858.  Eightieth 
Congress,  and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1950. 

NEW  YORK 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Allegany. 
New  York.  Unit  2.  Five  Mile  Creek,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  24. 
1946.  PubUc  Law  526,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  AUegany. 
New  York.  Unit  1,  AUegheny  River,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Ontrol  Act  of  July  24. 
1946.  PubUc  Law  526.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Hudson  River, 
New  York  City  to  Albany  (12-foot  harbors). 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  25.  1910.  PubUc  Law 
264.  Sixty-first  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Hudson  River, 
New  York  cnty  to  Albany  (27-foot  channel). 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1925.  PubUc  Law  585.  Sixty-eighth  Con- 
gress. 


The  project  for  navigation.  Ogdensburg 
Harbor.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  August  30,  1935.  PubUc 
Law  409.  Seventy-third  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Red  Creek.  . 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  { 
Act  of  1966. 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Ticonderoga  River.  Essex 
County,  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  l£arch  3,  1881. 

The  project  for  navigation.  CTape  Vincent 
Harbor.  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  liCarch  2.  1945.  PubUc 
Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navlgmtion.  East  Chester 
Creek,  New  York,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  hurricane  protection.  East 
Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet.  Part  2. 
New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  protection.  Ham- 
mondsport.  Glen  Brook  (Glen  Brook 
Flume).  New  York,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  18.  1941.  Public  Law 
228.  Seventy-seventh  Congress. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway— Peltier 
Creek.  Carteret  County,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954.  which  feature  includes  a  12-foot  chan- 
nel. Maintenance  of  the  existing  6-foot  deep 
by  50-foot  wide  chaimel  shaU  remain  au- 
thorized. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Atlantic  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  Tidal  Lock  in  Snows  Cut. 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harlwr  Act  of  January  21,  1927.  Public 
Law  560.  Seventieth  Congreaa. 

The  unconstructed  portion  of  the  project 
for  flood  control.  Carolina  Beach  and  Vicini- 
ty. South  Area.  North  Carolina,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  which 
portion  extends  south  of  the  town  limits  of 
Carolina  Beach. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  beach  ero- 
sion control.  Fort  Macon  State  Park.  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1962  and  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962.  which  feature  includes  placing 
of  capstone  and  remaining  portions  of  beach 
f iU  and  replenishment  thereof. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Morehead  City  Harbor,  North  Carolina,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
August  26,  1937.  PubUc  Law  392.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  beach  stabilization  and 
hurricane  protection.  Ocracoke  Island. 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  beach  stabilization  and 
hurricane  protection.  Ocracoke  Island-Vil- 
lage Shore,  North  Carolina,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
(Xracoke  Inlet  Jetty,  Hyde  County,  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1960.  which  feature  consists 
of  a  single  Jetty  extending  from  Ocracoke 
Island  to  the  20-foot  depth  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Roanoke  River.  Halifax  County.  North 
Carolina,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  20.  1938.  PubUc  Iaw 
685.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  which  portion 
consists  of  constructing  a  50-mile-long  chan- 
nel above  Palmyra  Landing  to  Weldon. 
North  Carolina,  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet  wide 
by  dredging,  snagging,  and  regulating. 
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The  additional  beutrmps.  guardwalls.  and 
extension  of  Kuidewalls  features  of  the 
project  for  navi«ation.  Ohio  River.  Ohio,  au- 
thorised by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1937. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Burlington. 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  38.  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  CongresB. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Chesapealce, 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28.  1938,  Public  Law  761.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Empire- 
Stratton.  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  Public  Law 
761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Martins 
Ferry,  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938. 
Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Powhatan 
Point.  Behaont  County,  Ohio,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938, 
Public  Law  761.  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  ProctorvUle, 
Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938.  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  South 
Point,  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28.  1938.  Public  Law  761, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

OBUOH 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Columbia 
Drainage  District  No.  1,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Deer  Island 
Drainage  District,  Oregon,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Shelton 
Ditch.  Marion  County,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Umpqua 
River-Scholfield  River,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  September  22, 
1922,  Public  Law  362,  Sixty-seventh  Con- 
gress, and  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Cascadia 
Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Oate  Creek 
Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Grande 
Ronde  Lake,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  fiood  control,  Grande 
Ronde  Valley,  Oregon,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Holley  Lake. 
Oregon,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Pendleton 
Levees,  Riverside  Area,  Oregon,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  uncompleted  portions  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Willamette  River  above 
Portland  and  Yamill  River,  Oregon,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  3, 
1896,  as  modified  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seven- 
ty-fifth Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Willamette 
River  at  Willamette  Falls.  Oregon,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
25,  1910.  PubUc  Law  264,  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress, and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  2, 1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

PZmtSTLVAinA 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Bracken- 
ridge.  Tarentum,  and  Natrona,  Pennsylva- 


nia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  2fli  1938.  PubUc  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth 
Congre*. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Chester  River, 
Delaware  County  (8-ft.  channel),  Pennsylva- 
nia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  Maiih  2,  1919,  Public  Law  323,  Sixty- 
fifth  Ccftgress. 

The  iat>Ject  for  flood  control,  Leetadale, 
Allegheny  County,  Levee  and  Drainage  Fa- 
cility, Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Cbntrol  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  PubUc 
Law  761i  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Muddy 
Creek  ]i>ake.  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  Floqd  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  Broject  for  flood  control.  Neville 
Island.  [Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  PubUc 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  New  Ken- 
sington and  Parnassus,  Pennsylvania,  au- 
thorized! by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Rochester, 
Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
PubUc  Ijiw  761,  Seventy-fifty  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Trejtler 
Dam  and  Lake,  Lehigh  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, authorized  as  part  of  the  Etelaware 
River  Btsin  project  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

The  pBoject  for  navigation,  Youghiogheny 
River  Canalization,  Pennsylvania,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1930, 
PubUc  I«w  395.  Seventy-first  Congress. 

The  pBDject  for  flood  control,  Aquashicola 
Lake,  Pennsylvania,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  control  Act  of  1962. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Maiden 
Creek  Lake  Earth  Dam,  Pennsylvania,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962. 

PUERTO  Rico 

The  project  for  navigation,  Fajardo 
Harbor  C28  foot  Channel  and  Tidal  Basin), 
Puerto  tico,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  4ct  of  March  2,  1945,  PubUc  Law  14, 
Seventy-hinth  Congress. 

The  iiroject  for  navigation,  Guayanes 
Harbor  123  foot  channel  and  anchorage), 
Puerto  Bico,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  August  26,  1937,  Public  Law 
392.  Sev^ty-fifth  Congress. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Great  S*lt  Pond,  Newport  County,  Rhode 
Island,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14,  Seven- 
ty-ninth Congress,  which  features  include  a 
1.200-foat  long  north  Jetty  at  the  entrance 
to  Great  Salt  Pond  and  a  12-foot  access 
channel  ^d  basin  in  the  inner  harbor  (Trim 
Pond). 

The  features  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Harbor  of  Refuge,  Block  Island,  Rhode 
■Island,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  July  25,  1912,  PubUc  Law  241,  Sixty- 
second  Cbngress,  which  features  include  two 
15-foot  anchorages  in  the  outer  harbor. 

The  portions  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Pawcatu(k  River,  Washingtdn  County. 
Rhode  liland.  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  June  3,  1896.  which  portions 
include  Widening  the  middle  section  of  the 
Little  Ntrraganset  Bay  channel  by  an  addi- 
tional 100  feet  to  200  feet,  widening  a  5,000 
foot  section  of  the  river  channel  at  Avon- 
dale  by  an  additional  100  feet  to  200  feet, 
and  by  deepening  a  2,000  foot  section  of  the 
upper  river  channel  by  an  additional  3  feet 
to  10  fee  . 
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The  portkH  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Providence  R  ver  and  Harbor.  Rhode  Island, 
authorised  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965.  which  portion  consisU  of  the  branch 
channel  alonk  the  India  Point  waterfront, 
30  feet  deep.  350  feet  wide,  and  about  1.000 
feet  long.       | 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Westerly 
Hurricane  Protection,  Rhode  Island,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

SOUTH  CAXOUHA 

The  projec^  for  navigation.  Charleston 
Harbor,  Ft.  Moultrie  Anchorage  Area. 
South  Caroliha.  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  PubUc 
Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Myrtle  Beach. 
Anchorage  Basin.  South  CaroUna.  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2,  1945,  Publl:  Law  14.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. I 

The  projedt  for  flood  control.  Reedy 
River,  QreenilUe,  South  Carolina,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves,  dated  December  1970,  and 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  December  1970. 
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The  projecli  for  navigation,  Cimiberland 
River  above  KashviUe.  Tennessee,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
5. 1886.  I 

The  projedt  for  navigation,  Hiwassee 
River,  PoUc  ahd  Bradley  Counties.  Tennes- 
see, authorize^  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  August  14, 1876. 

The  project!  for  flood  control,  Rossview 
Lake.  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
Public  Law  76t,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  hydroelectric  power,  Ala- 
bama-Coosa  Aiver  Basin,  Jacks  River  Lake, 
Tennessee,  aathorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  ofMarch  2,  1945,  Public  Law  14, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

I  TEXAS 

The  projeci  for  flood  control,  Alpine, 
Texas,  authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of!  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  April  it  1974,  and  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate, 
dated  May  31, 1974. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Brazos  Island  iHabor,  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960,  which 
portion  consl^  of  the  north  jetty  exten- 
sion. I 

The  project  for  navigation.  Brazos  River. 
Velasco  to  Old  Washington.  Texas,  author- 
ized by  the  Rfver  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
13, 1902.  I 

The  project 'for  navigation.  Cedar  Bayou 
(mUe  3.0  to  inlle  11.0),  Harris.  Texas,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
September  ISi  1890,  as  amended  by  the 
River  and  HaiiMr  Act  of  July  3,  1930.  Public 
Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  navigation  project  for 
the  Channel  to  Port  Bolivar,  Texas,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March 
2,  1907,  PubU|j  Law  168,  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  June  28,  1910,  PubUc  Law  264,  Sixty- 
first  Congres&  and  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  March  I,  1919,  which  feature  consists 
of  a  turning  b  isin  of  750  wide  by  1,600  feet 
long  and  30  fa  !t  deep. 


The  project  for  flood  control.  Duck  Creek 
Channel  Improvement,  Texas,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway  Channel  to 
Harlingen,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2.  1945,  Public 
Law  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  por- 
tion consists  of  a  channel  from  mUe  25.8  to 
mile  31.0  on  the  Arroyo  Colorado,  upstream 
of  the  turning  basin  between  Rio  Hondo 
and  Harlingen.  Texas. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway-Chocolate 
Bayou,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965,  which  feature  consists 
of  channel  enlargement  to  9  by  100  feet 
from  channel  mile  8.2  to  channel  mile  13.2 
and  construction  of  a  turning  basin  600  feet 
wide  and  9  feet  deep  at  channel  mUe  13.2  on 
Chocolate  Bayou. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Houston  Ship  Channel.  Greens  Bayou, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965,  which  portion  consists  of  the 
upper  1.1  mUe  increment  of  the  project 
channel  on  Greens  Bayou. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation. 
Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  Texas.  Chan- 
nel Relocation  in  Matagorda  Bay,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June 
25,  1910.  Public  Law  264.  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress, as  amended  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1925,  Public  Law  585,  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 21.  1927,  PubUc  Law  560,  Sixty-ninth 
Congress,  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
23,  1942,  Public  Law  675,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  and  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962,  which  portion  consists  of  the  reloca- 
tion of  a  segment  of  the  Gulf  Intrascoastal 
Waterway  in  Matagorda  Bay  between  miles 
454.3  and  471.3. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  lAke 
Brownwood,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lake  Fork 
Lake-Lake  Fork  Creek,  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Navasota 
Lake,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Pecan 
Bayou  Lake,  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Peyton 
Creek,  Matagorda  County,  Texas,  author- 
ized by  section  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  and  approved  by  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated  October 
12. 1972. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Plainview, 
Texas,  authorized  by  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  and  approved  by 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  I>ubUc 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  December  IS.  1970,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works  of  the  Senate,  dated 
December  17, 1970. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Roanoke 
Lake.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1965. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Sabine  Neches  Waterway  Channel  to  Echo, 
Texas,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1062,  which  portion  consists  of  the 
unconstructed  channel  in  the  Sabine  River 
between  Orange  and  Echo,  Texas. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Sabine  River, 
Echo  to  Morgan  Bluff,  Texas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  DaUas  Floodway  Extension  feature  of 
the  Trinity  River  project  for  flood  control. 


Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Texas,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  Liberty  Local  Protection  feature  of 
the  project  for  flood  control.  Trinity  River 
and  tributaries,  Texas,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

DTAB 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Weber  River 
and  Tributaries.  Morgan  County,  Utah,  au- 
thorized by  section  206  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968. 

vERMOirr 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Bennington, 
Vermont,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  Jime  22.  1936.  PubUc  Law  738.  Seven- 
ty-fourth Congress. 

The  project  for  navigation.  Otter  Creek. 
Addison  Cotmty.  Vermont,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  Jime  10.  1872. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Rutland 
Otter  Creek.  Vermont,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  PubUc 
Law  738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  as 
amended  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July 
31,  1947.  PubUc  Law  296.  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. 

VIRGINIA 

The  project  for  navigation.  Thimble  Shoal 
Channel,  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  consisting  of  side 
channels  32  feet  deep  and  450  feet  wide  on 
both  sides  of  the  1,000-foot  channel. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  water  qual- 
ity control,  recreation,  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement, and  hydroelectric  power  genera- 
tion, Moore's  Ferry  Lake,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  PubUc  Law 
761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Pamunkey  River.  Hanover  and  King  Coun- 
ties. Virginia,  authorized  by  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1945,  PubUc  Law  14. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  feature  con- 
sists of  a  channel  5  feet  deep  and  50  feet 
wide  between  Bassett  Ferry  and  BCanquin 
Bridge. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  navigation.  Christlansted  Harbor-St. 
Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950,  which  por- 
tion consists  of  an  approach  channel  25  feet 
and  300  feet  wide  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
and  including  a  turning  basin  25  feet  deep, 
approximately  600  feet  wide,  and  900  feet 
long. 

The  portion  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
St.  Thomas  Harbor.  Virgin  Islands,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August 
26, 1937,  PubUc  Law  392.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, which  portion  consists  of  construction 
of  an  entrance  channel  36  feet  deep  and  600 
feet  wide,  an  anchorage  area  33  feet  deep,  a 
breakwater  700  feet  long  between  Rupert 
Rock  and  the  mainland,  and  removal  of 
Soorplo'^  Rodi  to  a  depth  of  36  feet. 

WAKE  ISLAND 

The  project  for  navigation.  Wake  Island 
Harbor.  Wake  Island,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  August  26,  1937, 
PubUc  Law  392,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

WASRINOTON 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Entiat 
River,  Chelan  County.  Washington,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Lower  Walla 
Walla  River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Methow 
River,  Okanogan  County.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 


The  uncompleted  portion  of  the  project 
for  flood  control,  Okanogan  River,  Okano- 
gan. Washington,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  unconstructed  groin  feature  of  the 
project  for  navigation,  Quilla}rute  River, 
Cl^lam  County,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  Act  of  July  3.  1930,  PubUc  Law  520.  Sev- 
enty-first Congress. 

The  feature  of  the  project  for  navigation, 
Seattle  Harbor.  King  County.  Washington, 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  July  3,  1930,  Public 
Law  520,  Seventy-first  Congress,  which  fea- 
ture consists  of  a  settling  badn  located  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  existing  Duwamish  wa- 
terway navigation  project  about  1.4  mUes 
above  the  14th  Avenue  South  Bridge. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Spokane 
River,  Spokane,  Washington,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938. 
Public  law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Yakima 
River  at  EUensburg.  Washington,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Palouse 
River.  Whitman  County.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Pullman  Pa- 
louse  River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

The  project  for  navigation,  Stillaquamish 
River,  Washington,  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
March  2. 1945,  PubUc  Iaw  14.  Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

WEST  vuginia 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Mounds- 
viUe,  MarshaU  Coimty,  Levees.  West  Virgin- 
ia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  PubUc  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Panther 
Creek  Lake.  West  Virginia,  authorized  bjr 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Proctor, 
Wetzel  County,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
PubUc  lAW  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Ravens- 
wood,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  PubUc 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control,  Rowlesburg 
Lake,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Warwood, 
Ohio  County,  Wall  and  Drainage,  West  Vir- 
ginia, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761,  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  North 
Wheeling.  Ohio  County.  West  Virginia,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
28,  1938,  PubUc  Law  761,  Seventy-fUth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wheeling, 
Ohio  County,  Levees.  Walls  and  Pumping 
Plant,  West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  PubUc 
Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Wheeling 
Island,  Ohio  County,  West  Virginia,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28, 
1938,  PubUc  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Birch  Lake. 
West  Virginia,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  June  28,  1938,  Public  Law  761. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Woodlands. 
MarshaU  County,  West  Virginia,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938, 
PubUc  Law  761,  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
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WUCOHBIH 

The  project  for  navigmtion.  Hudson  Small 
Boat  Harbor.  Wiactmaiii.  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950. 

The  project  for  navication.  CassvUle 
Small  Boat  Harbor.  Grant  County.  Wiscon- 
sin, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  IMa. 

wtomhig 

The  project  for  flood  control.  Buffalo. 
Johnson  County.  Diversion  Channel.  Wyo- 
ming, authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1950. 

Sk.  1003.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation 
at  Eastport  Harbor.  Maine,  authorized  by 
section  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1900  (74  Stat.  480).  is  not  authorized  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  transfer  without 
consideration  to  the  dty  of  Eastport.  Maine, 
title  to  any  facilities  and  improvements  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
project  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Such  tnmsfer  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  re- 
quire the  conveyance  of  any  interest  in  land 
underlying  such  project  ttUe  to  which  is 
held  by  the  SUte  of  Maine. 

Sac.  1003.  (a)  The  project  for  flood  con- 
trol. Lakeport  Ijike.  California,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  is  not  au- 
thorized after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  secUon  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1940  and  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall,  during  the  five- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  make  all  lands  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  the  Lalieport  Lalie 
project  available  for  purchase  by  the  Lake 
County  Flood  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict at  the  price  at  which  such  lands  were 
acquired  by  the  United  SUtes.  Such  District 
may  waive  the  right  to  purchase  any  lands 
under  the  preceding  sentence  at  any  time 
during  such  t>eriod. 

(c)  Any  conveyance  of  land  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  shaU  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
the  Lake  County  Flood  and  Water  Conser- 
vation District  administer  such  land  for 
flood  control  and  related  purposes.  If.  at 
any  time  after  such  conveyance,  such  land  is 
not  so  administered.  aU  right.  UUe,  and  in- 
terest in  such  land  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States  which  shall  have  immediate 
right  of  reentry  thereon. 

Sk.  1004.  (a)  The  Onaga  Lake  project, 
Vermillion  Creek.  Kansas,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  (PubUc  Law 
87-874).  is  not  authorized  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  expedite  the  cur- 
rent study  under  section  216  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1070  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tion of  water  supply  storage  at  Tuttle  Creek 
Lake.  Kansas 

Sk.  1005.  (a)  The  portion  of  the  flood 
control  project  for  the  Illinois  River  and 
tributaries,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana, 
authorized  by  section  303  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1963  (76  SUt.  1189)  which  is  to 
be  located  on  the  Sangamon  River,  Illinois, 
about  1  mile  upstream  from  Decatur,  Illi- 
nois, and  which  Is  known  as  the  William  L. 
Springer  Lake  project  is  not  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  and  any  other  provision  of 
law.  before  any  lands  acquired  by  the 
United  States  for  the  William  L.  Springer 
Lake  project  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 


this  section  are  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
or  used  fbr  any  purpose  other  than  to  carry 
out  such  project,  such  lands  shall  first  be 
made  available  for  purchase  by  the  city  of 
Decatur,  Illinois,  at  the  price  at  which  such 
lands  we^  acquired  by  the  United  States. 
P«iT  XI— OznaAL  Pbovisions 

Sk.  11#1.  (a)  The  objectives  of  enhancing 
regional  economic  devel<H>ment.  the  quality 
of  the  total  environment  (including  its  pro- 
tecUon  aid  improvement),  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  of  life,  preservation  of  cultural 
and  historical  values,  and  national  economic 
development  shall  be  the  objectives  to  be  in- 
cluded in  water  resources  projects  carried 
out  by  tl|e  Secretary,  and  the  benefits  and 
costs  atttibutable  to  such  objectives,  both 
quantlfiattle  and  unquantifUble.  shall  be  in- 
cluded inthe  evaluation  of  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  s^ch  projects. 

(b)  NoMrithststnding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  ftt-  purposes  of  analyzing  in  accord- 
ance witU  the  first  section  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  Of  June  33.  1036  (49  SUt.  1570;  33 
U.8.C.  70la),  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a 
water  reat>urces  project  which  Includes  any 
element  which  provides  flood  protection  to 
any  distressed  low-income  area,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  carrying  out  such  element 
shall  be  (^med  to  exceed  the  costs  of  carry- 
ing out  siich  element. 

Sk.  1142.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources study  authorized  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
pare a  feasibility  report.  Such  feasibility 
report  shUl  describe,  with  reasonable  cer- 
tainty, the  environmental  benefits-  and  det- 
riments, the  costs  and  benefits  attributable 
to  each  of  the  objectives  set  forth  in  section 
1101  of  this  title,  the  engineering  features 
(Including  hydrologic  and  geologic  informa- 
tion), the  public  accepUbility,  and  the  pur- 
poses, scape,  and  scale  of  the  recommended 
plan.  Th«  feasibility  report  shall  also  in- 
clude the  views  of  other  Federal  agencies 
and  non-Federal  agencies  with  regard  to  the 
recommended  plan,  a  description  of  a  non- 
structural alternative  to  the  recommended 
plan  wheti  such  plan  does  not  have  signifi- 
cant nonstructural  features,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  partici- 
pation in  such  plan,  and  shall  demonstrate 
that  States,  other  non-Federal  interests, 
and  Fedefal  agencies  have  been  consulted  in 
the  development  of  the  recommended  plan. 
This  subnotion  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  any 
study  wllti  respect  to  which  a  report  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  (3)  any  study  for  a 
project  which  project  is  authorized  by  this 
Act,  and  (3)  any  study  for  a  project  which  is 
authorized  under  any  of  the  following  sec- 
tions: section  205  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1948  (83  U.S.C.  701s),  section  2  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  August  28.  1937  (33 
U.S.C.  701g).  section  14  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  701r).  section  107  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (33  U.8.C. 
577).  section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authoriziag  Federal  participaUon  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property",  approved  August  13.  1946  (33 
U.S.C.  426g).  and  section  111  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (33  U.S.C.  4261). 

(b)  Before  preparing  any  feasibility  report 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall 
first  perform,  at  full  Federal  expense,  a  re- 
connaissance survey  of  the  potential  water 
resources  project  for  the  purpose  of  defin- 
ing water  resources  problems  and  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  such  project  and  identifying 
potential  ^lutlons  to  such  problems  in  suf- 
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fident  detaU  t  >  enable  the  Secretary  to  de- 
tennine  whetlier  or  not  planning  of  such 
project  should  proceed  to  the  preparation  of 
such  feasibUitit  report.  Such  survey  shall  in- 
clude a  prelim  nary  analysis  of  the  Federal 
interest,  coats,  benefits,  and  environmental 
impacts  of  such  project  and  an  estimate  of 
the  cosU  of  preparing  the  feasibility  report. 

(cKl)  Non-Federal  interests  shall  contrib- 
ute 35  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  any  feasi- 
bility report  f^r  any  water  resources  study 
prepared  by  the  Secretary.  Not  leas  than 
one-half  of  aich  non-Federal  contribution 
shall  be  made  I  by  payments,  and  not  more 
than  one-half  bf  such  contribution  may  be 
made  by  the  piovision  of  services,  materials, 
or  supplies  necessary  to  prepare  the  feasibil- 
ity reiport.  Ans  amount  contributed  by  non- 
Federal  intereas  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  credited  toi^rd  the  non-Federal  share,  if 
any.  of  the  dost  of  construction  of  the 
project  for  whifch  such  report  is  prepared. 

(2)  This  subafctlon  shall  only  apply  to  any 
water  resource*  study  for  which  no  Federal 
funds  have  be^n  obligated  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  This  subsection 
shall  not  apply,  to  any  water  resources  study 
for  any  navigation  improvement  to  the 
inland  waterwiQr  system. 

Sk.  1103.  In  the  evaluation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  benefits  and  costs  of  a  water  re- 
sources projects  the  benefits  attribuUble  to 
measures  indujled  in  a  project  for  the  pur- 
pose of  envlivnmental  quality,  including 
protection  and 'improvement  of  the  environ- 
ment, mitigatidi  of  project-caused  fish  and 
wOdllfe  losses  lincluding  habiUt),  and  fish 
and  wildlife  ei|hancement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  at  least! equal  to  the  costs  of  such 
measures.         | 

Sk.  1104.  There  is  esUblished  an  Environ- 
mental ProtecUon  and  Mitigation  Fund. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
such  fund  $35.#00,000  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1983.  AmounU  in 
the  fund  shall  be  available  for  undertaking, 
in  advance  of  oonstruction  of  any  water  re- 
sources project 'authorized  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Secretary,  such  measures  authorized 
as  part  of  such  project,  including  the  acqui- 
sition of  lands  ^d  interests  therein,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  ensure  that  project-induced 
losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  production  and 
habiUt  will  be  mitigated.  The  Secretary 
shall  reimburse  the  Fund  for  any  amounts 
expended  under  this  section  for  a  water  re- 
sources project  from  the  first  appropria- 
tions made  for  construction.  Including  plan- 
ning and  designing,  of  such  project. 

Sk.  1105.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
in  consulUtioQ  with  appropriate  Federal, 
SUte,  and  locgl  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
study  the  water  resources  needs  of  river 
basins  and  regions  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Secretaries  shall  report  the  resulte  of  such 
study  to  Congress  not  later  than  October  1, 
1987. 

(b)  In  carryii  g  out  the  studies  authorized 
under  subsecticp  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retaries shall  consult  with  SUte,  intersUte. 
and  local  governmental  entities. 

Sk.  1106.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  esUbllsh 
and  develop  separate  campgrounds  for  Indi- 
viduals sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older  at 
any  lake  or  reservoir  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  where  camping  is  permit- 
ted, j 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  control  the  use  of  and  the  access  to 
any  separate  campground  esUblished  and 
developed  und^r  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30 
1983,  to  carry  out  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  and  de- 
velop the  parcel  of  land  (located  in  the 
SUte  of  Texas  at  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam 
and  Reservoir)  described  in  subsection  (g)  of 
this  section  as  a  separate  campground  for 
individuals  sixty-two  yean  of  age  or  older. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  control  the  use  of  and  the  access  to 
the  separate  campground  established  and 
developed  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (d)  of  this 
section. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983,  $600,000  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section. 

(g)  The  parcel  of  land  to  be  established 
and  developed  as  a  separate  campground 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  thU  section  is 
a  tract  of  land  of  approximately  50  acres 
which  is  located  in  the  coimty  of  Angelina 
in  the  SUte  of  Texas  and  which  is  part  of 
the  Thomas  Hanks  stuvey.  The  boundary  of 
the  parcel  begins  at  a  point  at  the  comer 
furthest  west  of  tract  numbered  3420  of  the 
Sam  Raybum  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

thence  north  81  degrees  30  minutes  east, 
approximately  2,800  feet  to  a  point  at  the 
edge  of  the  water; 

thence  south  along  the  edge  of  the  water 
approximately  3.600  feet; 

thence  north  80  degrees  30  minutes  west, 
approximately  1.960  feet  to  a  point  at  the 
reentrant  comer  of  tract  numbered  3419  of 
the  Sam  Raybum  E>am  and  Reservoir; 

thence  along  the  boimdary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3419  north  46  degrees  15  minutes 
west.  220  feet  to  a  point  at  the  center  line  of 
a  road  at  the  comer  common  to  tract  num- 
bered 3419  and  tract  numbered  3420; 

thence  along  the  southwestern  boimdary 
line  of  tract  numbered  3420  north  46  de- 
grees 15  minutes  west,  230  feet  to  a  point  at 
the  comer  furthest  east  of  tract  numbered 
3424  of  the  Sam  Raybum  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  south  32  degrees  4  minutes 
west,  420  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  north  28  degrees  34  minutes 
west,  170  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  north  38  degrees  15  minutes 
east,  248  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  along  the  boundary  line  of  tract 
numbered  3424  north  32  degrees  44  minutes 
east.  120  feet  to  a  point  at  the  comer  fur- 
thest north  of  tract  numbered  3424; 

thence  along  the  southwestern  boundary 
line  of  tract  numbered  3430  north  46  de- 
grees 15  minutes  west.  460  feet  to  the  begin- 
ning point. 

Sk.  1107.  Section  3(h)  of  the  Act  enUUed 
"An  Act  to  deauthorize  several  projects 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  C>>rps  of 
Engineers"  (Public  Law  97-138)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  undertake,  at  full  Fed- 
eral expense,  such  structural  and  nonstruc- 
tural measures  as  he  determines  to  l>e  eco- 
nomically and  engineeringly  feasible  to  pre- 
vent flood  damage  to  communities  along  the 
route  of  the  Meramec  River  and  its  tributar- 
ies in  Saint  Louis.  Jefferson,  and  Franklin 
Counties,  Missouri,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$100,000,000.  Such  structural  measures  shall 
not  include  the  construction  of  any  dam  or 
reservoir  on  the  Meramec  River.". 
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Sk.  1108.  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1968  te  amended  by  inserUng 
after  "construct  projecta"  the  following: 
"(both  structural  and  nonstructural)". 

Sk.  1109.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Act  enUtled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  undertake  a  national  program  of 
inspection  of  dams",  approved  August  8. 
1973  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  UAC.  467c).  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately 
after  "Sk.  4.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  a  dam  inspected  under  this 
Act  or  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
Federal  law  which  is  owned  by  a  State,  a  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  any  other  such 
public  agency  or  instrumentality  is  in  such  a 
hazardous  condition  that  it  is  a  danger  to 
human  life  or  property,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  restore  such  dam  to  a  safe  condi- 
tion if  the  SUte,  political  subdtvision.  or 
other  public  agency  or  instrumentality 
owning  such  dam  agrees  prior  to  any  such 
restoration  (1)  to  repay  to  the  United 
SUtes.  over  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifty 
years  from  the  date  of  completion  of  the 
restoration,  all  coete  of  such  restoration,  to- 
gether with  interest,  at  a  rate  computed  in 
accordance  with  section  301(b)  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958,  and  (2)  to  m«int»«n 
such  dam  upon  completion  of  such  restora- 
tion in  a  safe  condition.  The  Secretary  is  not 
authorized  to  carry  out  any  of  the  work  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  unless  the  State  in 
which  the  work  is  to  be  accomplished  has  in 
existence  and  is  nn«int.^ininy  ^  ^ua  safety 
program  for  non-Federal  dams  which  in- 
sures that  non-Federal  dams  are  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  sound  engineering  practice, 
protect  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  are 
maintained  in  safe  condition.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspection 
of  dams"  (Public  Law  92-367;  33  U.S.C. 
467b)  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  any  case  in  which  any  hazardous 
conditions  are  found  during  an  inspection, 
upon  request  by  the  owner,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
perform  detailed  engineering  studies  to  de- 
termine the  structural  integrity  of  the  dam. 
subject  to  reimbursement  of  such  expense.". 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  undertake 
a  national  program  of  Inspection  of  dams", 
approved  August  8.  1973,  as  amended  by 
subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  repair 
the  spillway  and  undertake  such  other 
measures  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  to  restore  the  safety  of  the  dam 
used  to  supply  water  to  Schuyler  County 
PubUc  Water  Supply  District  Number  1. 
Missouri. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
such  section  4.  shall  make  necessary  repairs 
to  the  Milton  Dam  in  M^hnnfny  County, 
Ohio,  in  accordance  with  the  remedial  meaa^ 
ures  described  in  the  report  of  the  District 
Engineer,  PitUbivgh  District,  entitled 
"Milton  Dam.  Mahoning  County,  Ohio,  In- 
vestigation to  Determine  the  Adequacy  of 
Structural  and  Hydraulic  ComponenU", 
dated  February  1980. 

(e)  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
undertake  a  national  program  of  inspection 
of  dams",  approved  August  8,  1972  (86  SUt. 
507),  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sk.  S."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Mnnit«ny  update 
the  inventory  of  dams  required  to  be  pre- 
pared under  suboectlon  (a)  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Coogicas  on  the  resulU  of 
such  update.  In  conducting  such  update,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  any  other 
review  of  dams  which  the  Secretary  has 
conducted  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
law.". 

Sk.  1110.  (a)  SecUon  202(f)  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1976  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  There  is  authorized  to  be  apmvprl- 
ated  to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  neceasary  for  flacal  years  beglnnbig 
after  September  M,  1983.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  malnUln  a  project  under  section 
302  of  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1976  for  removal  of  drift  and  debrto 
from  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  York,  and  remov- 
al of  dilapidated  structures  from  the  adja- 
cent shoreline. 

Sk.  1111.  UJce  Fend  Oreille,  Idaho,  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navigable  water 
of  the  United  States  for  purpooea  of  section 
10  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  making  ap- 
proprtaUons  for  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  Mareh  3,  1899  (33  U.S.C.  403). 

Sac.  1112.  Section  104(b)  of  the  Rhrer  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958,  as  mm^iyf^  |s  ammyy^i 
by  striking  out  "$10,000,000"  and  insertiiw 
in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000,000". 

Sk.  1113.  Upon  request  of  the  Oovemor 
of  a  SUte,  or  the  appropriate  official  of 
local  government,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  provide  designs,  plans,  and  speciflca- 
Uons.  and  such  other  technical  assistance  as 
he  deems  advisable,  at  Federal  expenae,  to 
such  State  or  local  government  for  its  uae  in 
carrying  out  proJecU  for  removing  accumu- 
lated snags  and  other  debris,  and  dealing 
and  straightening  rh«nn»iT  in  navigable 
streams  and  tributaries  thereof. 

Sk.  1114.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  under- 
take a  program  to  increase  his  capability  to 
control  river  ice  and  hartwr  ice,  and  to  SMist 
communiUes  in  breaking  up  such  Ice  that 
would  otherwise  be  likely  to  cause  or  aggra- 
vate flood  or  other  damage  or  severe 
streambank  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  uniu  of  local 
government  to  implement  local  plans  to  cm- 
trol  or  break  up  river  ice  and  harbor  ice.  Am 
put  of  such  authority,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorised to  purchase,  utilize,  and,  if  request- 
ed by  unlU  of  local  government,  loan  any 
necessary  ice^xuitrol  or  ioe-toeak  equipment 
to  such  units  of  local  government. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $5,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1984. 
September  30, 1985,  and  September  30, 1986, 
to  implement  this  secUon. 

Sk.  1115.  The  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  improvement  of  rivers  aiul 
harbors,  flood  control,  beach  erosion,  and 
other  water  resource  development  enacted 
after  November  8, 1966,  and  before  January 
1,  1984,  shall  be  compiled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

Sk.  1116.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
preserve,  restore,  interpret,  and  matnr^in 
those  historic  properties  located  on  water 
resource  development  projects  under  the  Ju- 
risdicUon  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  if 
such  properties  have  been  entered  into  the 
NaUonal  Register  of  Historic  Places. 
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Sk.  1117.  SubaecUon  (b)  of  aection  130  of 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each 
fiscal  year  bectnnins  after  September  30, 
1M3.  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

Sac  1118.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
convey  to  the  Metropolitan  Park  District  of 
Columbus  and  Franklin  County.  Ohio,  all 
right.  UUe.  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  and  to  all  or  any  part  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred thirty-four  and  nine  one-hundredths 
acres  of  land  which  were  acquired  for  the 
Big  Darby  Lake  flood  control  project  and 
which  have  been  determined  to  be  surplus 
property.  The  Secretary  shall  convey  any 
such  right,  title,  and  interest  for  consider- 
ation in  an  amount  equal  to  the  consider- 
ation paid  by  the  Secretary  for  acquisition 
of  such  right,  title,  and  interest  for  such 
project. 

(b)  The  conveyance  of  land  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  such  Park  District  administer 
such  land  for  park  purposes.  If.  at  any  time 
after  such  conveyance,  such  land  is  not  so 
administered,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
such  land  shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes 
which  shall  have  immediate  right  of  reentry 
thereon. 

Sk.  1119.  SecUon  16(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$1,342,000"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  aection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,700,000.". 

Sk.  1120.  The  Secretary  shall  maintain 
the  navigation  project  for  the  Delaware 
River,  Philadelphia  to  the  sea,  and  the  navi- 
gation project  for  the  Delaware  River,  Tren- 
ton to  Philadelphia,  to  their  authorized  di- 
mensions. 

Sk.  1121.  (a)  Downstream  recreation  on 
the  Oauley  River  is  declared  to  be  an  addi- 
tional project  purpose  of  the  Sununersville 
Project.  West  Virginia.  During  the  fall  flood 
control  drawdown  period  for  the  project, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  releases  from 
the  Sununersville  Dam  for  Whitewater 
recreation  in  the  26  mile  tailwater  segment 
of  the  Gauley  River  commencing  at  the 
base  of  such  dam.  Releases  at  times  and 
levels  (minimum  2,400  cubic  feet  per  second) 
suit^le  for  such  recreation  shall  commence 
on  the  first  weekend  after  Labor  Day  of 
each  year  and  continue  during  each  week- 
end thereafter  (and  during  such  weekday 
periods  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate) 
for  approximately  five  weeks  or  until  com- 
mencement of  the  traditional  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  fish 
stocking  program  in  the  tailwaters  area 
(during  hunting  season),  whichever  comes 
first. 

(bXl)  To  the  extent  feasible,  Whitewater 
recreation  releases  in  addition  to  those  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  be  scheduled 
by  the  Secretary  during  Spring  and 
Summer.  Such  releases  shall  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  fish  in  the  taUwaters  of  the  Sum- 
mersville  Dam  or  to  recreation,  including 
fishing,  in  the  Sununersville  Lake,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  and  shall  be  compatible  with 
other  project  purposes  of  the  Sununersville 
Project. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  scheduling  releases 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may 
provide  for  daily  increments  of  water  stor- 
age during  weekdays  (until  lake  levels  reach 
not  more  than  12  inches  above  summer  pool 


level)  td  be  released  on  we^ends  at  time 
and  levels  (minimum  2400  cubic  feet  per 
second)  suitable  for  Whitewater  recreation. 
Such  releases  shall  be  scheduled  only 
during  periods  after  the  lake  is  filled  to 
summer  level  and  when  inflow  into  the  lake 
during  the  previous  week  is  adequate.  A 
scheduldd  release  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  if  the  release  would  reduce  lake  levels 
below  the  summer  pool  level. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend (fs-  such  period  as  may  be  necessary) 
or  modify  any  release  required  under  sub- 
section ta)  or  scheduled  under  subsection 
(b)  wheh  necessary  for  purposes  of  flood 
control  or  any  other  project  purpose,  or  for 
reasonsbf  public  health  and  safety. 

(d)  Tne  Secretary  shall  schedule  the 
Whitewater  recreation  releases  under  sub- 
section 4b)  as  early  as  adequate  hydrological 
data  is  ivailable  and  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  ftasible,  provide  early  advance  public 
notice  of  all  such  releases,  of  all  Whitewater 
recreation  releases  to  be  provided  under 
subsection  (a),  and  of  all  suspensions,  modi- 
fication, or  cancellations  of  such  releases. 

Sxc.  1^22.  (a)  To  ensure  the  coordinated 
developtient  and  enhancement  of  the 
Upper  Wis^ssippi  River  system,  it  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize that  system  as  a  nationally  signifi- 
cant ecosystem  and  a  nationally  significant 
commercial  navigation  system.  Congress 
further  recognizes  that  the  system  provides 
a  diversity  of  opportiuiities  and  experiences. 
The  system  shall  be  administered  and  regu- 
lated in  recognition  of  its  several  purposes. 
•    (b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  terms  "Upper  Mississippi  River 
system"  and  "system"  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  Mississippi  River  main  stem 
north  pf  Cairo.  Illinois;  the  Minnesota 
River,  ISinnesota;  Black  River,  Wisconsin; 
Saint  (Jroix  River,  MiimesoU  and  Wiscon- 
sin; mtiois  River  and  Waterway,  Illinois; 
and  Kaskaskia  River,  Illinois: 

(2)  tbe  term  "master  plan"  means  the 
compr^ensive  master  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system 
dated  January  1,  1982,  prepared  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commission 
and  submitted  to  Congress  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-502;  and 

(3)  the  term  "ORKAT  I,  OREAT  11,  and 
ORRM  studies"  means  the  studies  entitled 
"0RE4T  River  Environmental  Action 
Team-IOREAT  I— A  Study  of  the  Upper 
Missis^ppi  River",  dated  September  1980, 
"OREAT  River  Environmental  Action 
Team-OREAT  II— A  Study  of  the  Upper 
Missis^ppi  River",  dated  December  1980, 
and  "OREAT  River  Resource  Management 
Study"l  dated  September  1982. 

(cHl)  Congress  heroby  approves  the 
masteil  plan  as  a  guide  for  future  water 
policy  I  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
system! 

(2)  SlibeecUon  (1)  of  secUon  101  of  Public 
Law  91-502  is  repealed.  Section  101(b)  of 
such  niblic  Law  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  parenthetical  clause  in  the  last  sen- 
tence. , 

(dXlb  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is 
herebi  given  to  the  SUtes  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Blinn^ta,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  or  any 
two  Of  more  of  such  SUtes,  to  enter  into 
agreements,  not  in  conflict  with  any  law  of 
the  Uhited  SUtes,  for  cooperative  effort 
and  mutual  assistance  in  the  comprehensive 
plann^  for  the  use,  protection,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  system,  and  to  esUbllsh  such  agen- 
cies, jftlnt  or  otherwise,  or  designate  an  ex- 
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(2)  The  Sec^tary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperati  re  agreements  with  the  Upper 
Mississippi  R^er  Basin  Association  or  any 
other  agency  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  to  promote  and  facili- 
Ute  active  State  government  participation 
in  the  river  system  management,  develop- 
lon. 

Missiasippi  River  Basin  As- 
other  agency  established 
h  (1)  of  this  subsection  is 
hereby  desigi^ted  by  Congress  as  the  care- 
taker of  the  Blaster  plan.  Any  changes  to 
the  master  plin  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  inibmitted  to  such  association 
or  agency  for  review.  Such  agency  or  asso- 
ciation may  make  such  comments  with  re- 
spect to  such  recommendations  as  such 
agency  or  a|soclation  deems  appropriate 
and  shall  transmit  such  comments  to  the 
Secretary.  Tne  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  recommendations  along  with  the  com- 
ments of  sucf  agency  or  association  to  the 
Congress  for  approval. 

(eKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  SUtes  of  Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wl$(»n8in.  is  authorized  to  under- 
take, as  idenUf  led  in  the  master  plan— 

(A)  a  program  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  evaluation  of  measures  for  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat  rehabiliUtion  and  en- 
hancement;   I 

(B)  impleaenUtlon  of  a  long-term  re- 
source monitiring  program;  and 

(C)  implementation  of  a  computerized  in- 
ventory and  Analysis  system. 

(2)  Each  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  I  carried  out  over  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  Before  the  last  day  of  such  ten- 
year  period,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  SU^s  of  Illinois.  Iowa.  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  shall  conduct  an 
evaluation  of  such  programs  and  submit  a 
report  on  the  resulU  of  such  evaluation  to 
Congress.  Such  evaluation  shall  determine 
each  such  program's  effectiveness, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  and  contain  rec- 
onunendatiois  for  the  modification  and  con- 
tinuance or  termination  of  such  program. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  b|B  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $8,300,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $12,400,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  not  to  exceed 
$13,000,000  ter  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  eight  fiscal  years. 

(4)  For  pArpoees  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (IXBi  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  qe  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $7,680,000  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  beglnnng  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  4nd  not  to  exceed  $5,080,000  per 
fiscal  year  fbr  each  of  the  succeeding  nine 
fiscal  years. 

(5)  For  piirposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1)(C)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $40,000  for  the  first  fiscal  y^ar 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  npt  to  exceed  $280,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactmeitt  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
$1,230,000  B>r  the  third  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  tike  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  not  to  exceed  $975,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  each  dj.  the  succeeding  seven  fiscal 
years. 
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(6)  The  Secretary  shaU  determine  if  the 
SUtes  of  Illinois.  Iowa,  Minnesota.  Missouri, 
and  Wisconsin  are  adequately  participating 
in  the  planning,  construction,  evaluation 
and  implementation  of  those  programs  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
diulng  the  third  fiscal  year  after  the  first 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  such 
paragraph.  If  participation  of  the  States  is 
not  adequate  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  asking  for  ter- 
mination of  the  program's  funding. 

(7)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  any  authorization  contained  in  this 
subsection  shaU  be  considered  to  be  charge- 
able to  navigation. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsecUon 
(dKl)  of  this  section,  is  authorized  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  recreational  projecta  for 
the  system  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  OREAT  I 
GREAT  II,  and  GRRM  studies  and  the 
master  plan  reports.  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  an  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  generated  by  recreational  ac- 
tivities in  the  system. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  authorized  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  first  ten  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and.  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  the  assessment  of 
the  economic  benefits  of  recreational  activi- 
ties as  authorized  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$300,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  first  and 
second  of  such  fiscal  years  and  $150,000  for 
the  third  of  such  fiscal  years. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsection 
(d)(1)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annual  recommendations  to  be  under- 
taken to  increase  the  capacity  of  specific 
locks  throughout  the  system  by  employing 
nonstructural  measures  and  mnicing  minor 
structural  improvementa. 

(hXl)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
any  agency  established  under  subsection 
(dXl)  of  this  section,  shall  monitor  traffic 
movements  on  the  system  for  the  purpose 
of  verifying  lock  capacity,  updating  traffic 
projections,  and  refining  the  economic  eval- 
uation so  as  to  verify  the  need  for  future  ca- 
pacity expansion  of  the  system. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtlon  with 
the  SUtes  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Wisconsin,  shall  determine  the 
need  for  river  rehabiliUtion  and  environ- 
mental enhancement  based  on  the  condition 
of  the  environment,  project  developmenta, 
and  projected  environmental  impacts  from 
Implementing  any  proposals  resulting  from 
recommendations  made  under  subsection  (g) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  for  each  of  the  ten  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(1X1)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  he  deter- 
mines feasible,  dispose  of  dredged  material 
from  the  system  pursuant  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  GREAT  I,  GREAT  H,  and 
GRRM  studies. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUblish  and  re- 
quest appropriate  Federal  funding  for  a  pro- 
gram to  facillUte  productive  uses  of 
dredged  material.  The  Secretary  shall  woi* 
with  the  SUtes  which  have,  within  their 
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boundaries,  any  part  of  the  system  to  identi- 
fy potential  users  of  dredged  materlaL 

(jXl)  Notwithstanding  another  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  an  interagency  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  with  respect  to 
projects  and  programs  in  the  master  plan 
for  which  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(or  any  agency  or  bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment) is  designated  In  the  plan  as  the  lead 
agency,  under  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  will  carry  out  all  functions  that  the 
Secretary,  but  for  ttiis  subsection,  would 
carry  out  regarding  those  project^  and  pTX>- 
grams. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  agreement  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  each  of  the  first  ten  fiscal  yean  be^- 
ning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  paragraph  shaU  be  in  lieu  of.  and 
sludl  not  be  in  addition  to,  amounta  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, under  this  section  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

See.  1123.  (a)  To  ensure  the  coordinated 
economic  revitalization  and  environmental 
enhancement  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
connecting  channels  and  the  Saint  Iaw- 
rence  Seaway  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Great  Lakes"),  known  as 
the  "Fourth  Seacoast"  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
economic  vluilty  of  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  importance  of  exports  from  the  region 
in  the  United  SUtes  balance  of  trade,  and 
the  need  to  assure  an  environmentally  and 
socially  responsible  navigation  system  for 
the  Great  Lakes.  Congress  finds  that  the 
Great  Lakes  provide  a  diversity  of  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  environmental,  recre- 
ational, and  related  opportunities  based  on 
their  extensive  water  resources  and  water 
transporUtion  systems. 

(bXl)  There  is  hereby  established  a  Board 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Lakes  Commod- 
ities Marketing  Board  (hereinafter  in  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "Board"). 

(2)(A)  The  Board  shall  develop  a  strategy 
to  Improve  the  capacity  of  the  Great  I^kes 
region  to  produce,  market,  and  tranqwrt 
commodities  in  a  timely  manner  and  to 
maximize  the  efficiency  and  benefits  of 
marketing  producta  produced  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  producta  shipped  through 
the  Great  Lakes. 

(B)  The  strategy  shall  address,  among 
other  things,  environmental  Issues  relating 
to  transporUtion  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
marketing  difficulties  experienced  due  to 
late  harvest  seasons  in  the  Great  iMkta 
region.  The  strategy  shall  include,  as  appro- 
priate alternative  storage,  sales,  marketing, 
multimodal  transportation  systems,  and 
other  systems,  to  assure  optimal  economic 
beneflta  to  the  region  from  agricultural  and 
other  commercial  activities.  The  strategy 
shall  develop— 

(I)  methods  to  Improve  and  promote  both 
bulk  and  general  cargo  trade  through  Great 
Lakes  porta; 

(II)  methods  to  accelerate  the  movement 
of  grains  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ities through  the  Great  Lakes; 

(Ui)  methods  to  provide  needed  fiexibillty 
to  farmers  in  the  Great  Lakes  region  to 
market  grains  and  other  agricultural  com- 
modities: and 

(iv)  methods  and  materials  to  promote 
trade  from   the  Great  Lakes  region  and 
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through  Great  Lakes  porta,  particularly 
with  European.  Mediterranean.  African, 
Caribbean,  Central  American,  and  South 
American  nations. 

(C)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Board 
shall  conduct  and  consider  tbe  reaulta  of — 

(I)  an  analysis  of  tbe  feaaibtUty  and  oosU 
of  using  Iron  ore  veaMls  which  are  not  beinc 
utUized  to  move  grain  and  other  agricultur- 
al commodities  on  the  Great  Lakes; 

(II)  an  economic  analysis  of  traivBhipping 
such  cmnmodtties  through  Montreal. 
Canada,  and  other  ports; 

(ill)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  feasibility 
of  storing  such  commodities  during  the  non- 
navigation  season  of  the  Great  lakes  and 
the  feasibility  of  and  need  for  construction 
of  new  storage  facilities  for  such  commod- 
ities; 

(Iv)  an  analysis  of  the  constraints  on  the 
flexibility  of  farmers  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  to  market  grains  and  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  tnchuHwy  harvest  date* 
for  such  commodities  and  the  availabUlty  of 
transport  and  storage  facillUes  for  such 
commodities;  aiMl 

(V)  an  analysis  of  the  amoimt  of  grain  and 
other  agricultural  commodltla  produced  in 
the  United  States  which  are  behig  diverted 
to  Canada  by  raO  but  which  could  be 
shipped  on  the  Great  lakes  if  vessels  were 
available  for  shipping  such  products  during 
the  navigation  season. 

(D)  In  developing  tbe  strategy,  the  Board 
shall  consider  weather  problems  and  related 
cosU  and  marketing  problems  resulting 
from  the  late  harvest  of  agricultural  com- 
modities (including  wheat  and  simflower 
seeds)  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(E)  In  developing  the  strategy,  the  Board 
shaU  consult  United  States  porta  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  their  users,  tTwimWwy  farm 
organizations  (such  as  wheat  groweis  and 
soybean  growers),  port  authorities,  water 
carrier  organizations,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

(3)  The  Board  shaU  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  follows: 

(A)  the  chairman  of  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission or  his  or  her  delegate. 

(B)  the  Secretary  or  his  or  her  delegate. 

(C)  the  Secretary  of  Tranqwrtation  or  his 
or  her  delegate, 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  or 
her  delegate, 

(E)  the  Administrator  of  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  CorporaUon  or 
his  or  her  delegate, 

(F)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  or 
her  delegate,  and 

(G)  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  or  his  or  her  delegate. 

(4XA)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
for  the  life  of  the  Board. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  pay  and  those  members  who  are 
full  time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  ShaU  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  tbe  Board,  except 
that  members  of  tbe  Board  shall  be  aUowed 
travel  or  transportation  expenses  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  57  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  while  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  and  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in 
the  Board. 

(C)  Four  members  of  the  Board  shaU  con- 
stitute a  quonmi  but  a  lesser  number  may 
hold  hearings. 

(D)  The  cochairmen  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
the  Secretary  or  his  or  her  delegate  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation  or  his  or 
her  delegate. 
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(E)  The  Board  ahall  meet  at  the  caU  of 
the  co-chairmen  or  a  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

(SKA)  The  Board  shall,  without  regard  to 
aecUon  5311(b)  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  have  a  Director,  who  shaU  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  and  ahaU  be  paid  at  a  rate 
which  the  Board  conslden  appropriate. 

(B)  Subject  to  nich  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board,  without  regard  to 
5311(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Board  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
addlUonal  personnel  as  the  Board  considers 
appropriate. 

(C)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimburseable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Board  to 
assist  the  Board  in  carrying  out  its  duUes 
under  this  subsecUon. 

(•XA)  The  Board  may.  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  this  subaecUon.  hold  such 
hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
pUcea.  take  such  testimony,  and  receive 
such  evidence,  as  the  Board  considers  appro- 
priate. 

(B)  Any  member  or  agent  of  the  Board 
may,  if  so  authoriaed  by  the  Board,  take  any 
aeUon  which  the  Board  Is  authorized  to 
take  by  this  paragraph. 

(C)  The  Board  may  secure  direcUy  from 
any  deiwrtment  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  any  InformaUon  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  carry  out  this  subaecUon.  Upon  request 
of  the  co^h^rmm  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  InformaUon  to  the  Board. 

(D)  The  Board  may  use  the  United  SUtes 
i«»n  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  oondiUons  as  other  departmento  and 
agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(E)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  adminlstraUve  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Board  may  request. 

(7)  Not  Uter  than  September  30. 1987,  the 
Board  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  stating 
the  strategy  developed  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  the  resulU  of  each  analysis  con- 
ducted under  this  subsecUon.  Such  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  sUtement  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Board  to- 
gether with  lU  recommendaUons  for  such 
legislaUve  and  adminlstraUve  acUons  as  It 
considers  appropriate  to  carry  out  such 
strategy  and  to  anure  maximum  economic 
beneflte  to  the  users  of  the  Great  Lakes  and 
to  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

(8)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  180  days 
after  submitting  its  report  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

(9)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  ending  before  October  1, 
1988 

(c)<l)  The  President  shall  invite  the  Gov- 
'  emment  of  Csjuda  to  Join  in  the  f ormaUon 
of  an  IntemaUonal  advisory  group  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  (A)  to  develop  a  bilateral 
program  for  Improving  navigaUon,  through 
a  coordinated  strategy,  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  (B)  to  conduct  investigations  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  and  make  recommendaUons 
for  a  system-wide  navigation  Improvement 
program  to  facillUte  optimiun  use  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  The  advisory  group  shaU  be 
composed  of  five  members  representing  the 
United  SUtes,  five  members  representing 
Canada,  and  two  members  from  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  esUbllshed  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  SUtes  and 


Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada, 
signed  at  Washington.  January  11,  1909  (38 
SUt  2448).  The  five  members  representing 
the  Unijed  SUtes  shaU  Include  the  Secre- 
tary of  iSUte,  one  member  of  the  Great 
Lakes  (Jommodlties  Marketing  Board  (as 
designated  by  the  Board),  and  three  individ- 
uals apoointed^by  the  President  represent- 
ing commercial,  shipping,  and  environmen- 
tal interests.  respecUvely. 

(3)  Tlie  United  SUtes  represenUtives  to 
the  intetnaUonal  advisory  group  shall  serve 
without  pay  and  the  United  SUtes  repre- 
senUtives to  the  advisory  group  who  are 
full  tima  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  ^Aall  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  advisory 
group,  except  that  the  United  SUtes  repre- 
senUtives shaU  be  allowed  travel  or  trans- 
porUtloo  expenses  under  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  57  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
place  of  business  and  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duUes  vested  in  the  advisory 
group. 

(3)  Tile  IntemaUonal  advisory  group  es- 
tablished by  this  subsecUon  shall  report  to 
Congrett  and  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
on  its  piogress  in  carrying  out  the  duties  set 
forth  In  this  subsecUon  not  later  than  one 
year  aftfcr  the  formation  of  such  group  and 
blennlaly  thereafter. 

(d)  Ive  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  ^vlronmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
cooperaUon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  AdministraUon.  and 
other  afpropriate  Federal  and  non-Federal 
enUties;  shall  carry  out  a  review  of  the  envi- 
ronmei^al,  economic,  and  social  ImpacU  of 
naviga^n  in  the  United  SUtes  portion  of 
the  Gftat  Lakes.  In  carrying  out  such 
review,  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator 
shall  ii*e  existing  research,  studies,  and  in- 
vestigations relating  to  such  impacts  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible.  Special  emphasis 
shall  b«  made  in  such  review  of  the  impacts 
of  navifation  on  the  shoreline  and  on  fish 
and  wildlife  hablUt.  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  Impacts  associated  with  resuspen- 
sion  of  bottom  sediment.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  intmn  report  of  such  review  not  later 
than  September  30,  1986,  and  a  final  report 
of  such  review  along  with  recommendations 
not  later  than  September  30, 1988. 

Sec.  1124.  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Secretary  before,  on,  or 
after  t^e  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
strucUen  of  which  has  not  commenced 
before  |such  date  of  enactment,  and  which 
involv*  the  acqulsiUon  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lan«  for  the  mitigation  of  fish  and  wUd- 
life  loves  attribuUble  to  the  project  or  for 
fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  such  lands 
or  intetesU  (1)  shaU  be  acquired  before  any 
constriction  of  the  project  (other  than  such 
acqulsftion)  commences,  or  (2)  shall  be  ac- 
quired along  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  inleresU  In  lands  for  project  purposes 
(other  than  mltigaUon  of  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  br  enhancement  of  fish  and  wildlife), 
whlchfver  the  Secretary  determines  is  ap- 
propriate. 

Sec.  1125.  In  the  case  of  any  water  re- 
sources project  which  is  authorized  to  be 
constr  icted  by  the  Secretary  before,  on,  or 
after  t  he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
struct on  of  which  has  not  commenced 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  and  which 
involves  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  for  recreation  purposes,  such  lands 
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or  InteresU  sh  Ul  be  acquired  along  with  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  InteresU  in  lands 
for  other  project  purposes. 

Sec.  1126.  The  Secretary  shall  not  require, 
under  section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  22,  1944  (58  SUt.  889).  and  the 
Federal  Watei  Project  Recreation  Act,  non- 
Federal  InteresU  to  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  ^t  any  recreaUonal  facility  op- 
erated by  the  Secretary  at  any  water  re- 
sources project  as  a  condiUon  to  the  con- 
struction of  hew  recreaUonal  faciliUes  at 
such  project  ^r  any  other  water  resources 
project.  I 

Sec.  1127.  The  Secretary  shaU  esUbllsh  in 
the  Directorate  of  Civil  Works  of  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  dt  Engineers  an  Office  of  Envi- 
ronmental Foley.  Such  Office  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  ^le  formulaUon.  coordination, 
and  implememaUon  of  all  matters  concern- 
ing environmental  quality  and  policy  as 
they  relate  td  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Such  I  Office  shall,  among  other 
things,  develop,  and  monitor  compliance 
with,  guidellnles  for  the  consideraUon  of  en- 
vironmental Iquality  in  formulation  and 
planning  of  i^^ter  resources  proJecU  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary,  the  preparaUon  and 
coordination  of  environmental  impact  sUte- 
menU  for  suth  proJecU,  and  the  coordina- 
Uon  with  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  agencies 
of  environm«ital  aspecU  of  such  projecU 
and  regulatoily  responsibilities  of  the  Secre- 
tary. I 

Sec.  1128.  (»)  SecUon  4  of  the  Act  enUtled 
"An  Act  wair|T»g  appropriaUons  for  the  con- 
struction. reiMlr.  and  preservaUon  of  certain 
public  works  ion  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  BCarch  4,  1915 
(38  SUt.  1059:  33  U.S.C.  560).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tlie  end  thereof  the  foUowliw. 
"No  fimds  may  be  accepted  or  expended 
under  this  section  unless  such  acceptance 
and  expenditure  has  been  specifically  au- 
thorized for  taiat  project  by  law.". 

(b)  The  proviso  in  section  5  of  the  Act  en- 
tlUed  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" approved  June  22,  1936  (33  U.S.C. 
701h),  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "as  ad- 
vantageous lb  the  public  Interest,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "except  that  no  such  funds  may  be 
accepted  or  expended  unless  such  accept- 
ance and  expenditure  has  been  specifically 
authorized  fer  that  project  by  law,". 

Sec.  1129.  tn  addiUon  to  amounU  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  the  SUte  of  Illinois 
pursuant  to  section  110  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  relating  to  the  repair 
and  modification  of  the  Illinois  and  Missis- 
sippi Canal,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  to  carry  out  such  agreements. 

Sec.  1130.  For  purposes  of  analyzing  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  any  project  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  any 
study  on  the  Pearl  River  Basin.  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  authorized  by  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  adopted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  cosU  and 
beneflte  of  any  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  law 
(other  than  any  provision  of  this  Act)  en- 


acted after  July  1,  1983,  and  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  198^,  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
flood  damages  along  the  Pearl  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  JiBCkson,  Mississippi. 


Sk.  1181.  The  prohibitions  and  provisions 
for  review  and  approval  of  activities  in 
waters  of  the  United  SUtes  as  set  forth  In 
sections  9,  10,  and  13  of  the  Act  of  March  3 
1890  (30  Stat.  1151),  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1902  (32  SUt.  371).  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUuUon 
Control  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  works  or 
Improvemente  constructed  or  maintained 
now  or  in  the  future  in  the  Great  Miami 
River  Basin,  the  Great  Miami  River,  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Great  Miami  River 
above  river  mile  7.5,  by  any  political  subdivi- 
sion esUbllshed  pursuant  to  chapter  6101, 
Ohio  Revised  Code,  as  in  effect  on  July  1. 
1983. 

Sec.  1132.  Any  project  authorized  for  con- 
struction by  this  Act  shall  not  be  authorized 
after  the  last.day  of  the  five-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  unless  during  such  period  funds  have 
been  obligated  for  construction,  including 
planning  and  designing,  of  such  project. 

Sec.  1133.  (a)  On  and  after  December  31. 
1989,  the  Secretary  shaU  continue  in  effect 
any  lease  or  assignment  thereof  to  which 
this  section  applies,  until  such  time  as  such 
lease  is  terminated  by  the  leaseholder,  any 
successors  or  assigns  of  the  leaseholder,  or 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  secUon.  Any  such  continuation  beyond 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  lease  as  in 
effect  on  December  31,  1989,  shaU  be  at  fair 
market  rentals  and  on  such  other  reasona- 
ble terms  and  conditions  not  Inconsistent 
with  this  section  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary.  No  continuation  shall  be  made 
beyond  such  date  unless  the  leaseholder 
agrees  to  hold  the  United  SUtes  harmless 
from  any  claim  for  damages  or  injury  to 
persons  or  property  arising  from  occupancy 
of  or  through  the  use  of  the  property  sul>- 
ject  to  such  lease. 

(bXl)  On  and  after  December  31,  1989. 
the  Secretary  and  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  SUtes  shaU  not  termi- 
nate a  lease  to  which  this  section  applies. 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

(2)  On  and  after  December  31.  1989.  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  a  lease  to  which 
this  section  applies  only  if— 

(A)  the  property  covered  by  the  lease  is 
needed  for  immediate  use  for  public  park 
purposes  or  other  higher  public  use  or  for  a 
navigation  or  flood  control  project;  or 

(B)  the  leaseholder  substantliaiy  violates 
a  provision  of  such  lease. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  secUon 
apply  to  (1)  any  cottage  site  lease  of  proper- 
ty, which  lease  was  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authori^ng  the 
construction  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  December  22, 
1944  (58  SUt.  889;  16  U.S.C.  460d),  and  is  in 
effect  on  December  31,  1989,  and  (2)  any  as- 
signment of  such  a  lease. 

(d)  On  and  after  December  31,  1989,  no 
houseboat,  floating  cabin,  marina  (including 
any  with  sleeping  facilities),  or  lawfully  in- 
stalled dock  or  cabin  and  appurtenant  struc- 
tures shall  lie  required  to  be  removed  from 
any  Federal  water  resources  reservoir  or 
lake  project  administered  by  the  Secretary 
on  which  it  was  located  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  if  such  property  is 
mainUined  in  usable  condition,  and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  does  not  occa- 
sion a  threat  to  life  or  property,  except 
where  necessary  for  immediate  use  for 
public  purposes  or  other  higher  public  use 
or  for  a  navigaUon  of  flood  control  project. 
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Sec.  1134.  In  the  constnxsUon  of  any 
water  resources  project,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  only  such  modificaUons— 

(1)  as  reflect  changes  in  construction  coete 
(Including  coste  of  real  property  acquisi- 
tions, preconstruction  studies,  planning,  and 
engineering  and  design),  as  are  indicated  by 
engineering  and  other  appropriate  cost  in- 
dexes; 

(2)  as  do  not  materially  alter  the  scope  or 
functions  of  the  project;  or 

(3)  as  are  the  result  of  addlUonal  studies, 
modifications,  or  other  acUona  (including 
miUgaUon  and  other  enviroimiental  acUons) 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other  law  m- 
acted  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  1135.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  review  the  operation  of  water  resources 
projecte  constructed  by  the  Sectvtary 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
determine  the  need  for  modifications  in  the 
structures  and  operaUons  of  such  projecte 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of 
the  environment  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  a  demonstraUon  program  in  the  two- 
year  period  begiimlng  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  making 
such  modificaUons  in  the  structures  and  op- 
erations of  water  resources  projecte  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  which  the  Secretary 
determines  (1)  are  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  authorized  project  purposes,  and 
(2)  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  the  public  interest. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  coordinate  any  ac- 
tions taken  pursuant  to  this  section  with  ap- 
propriate Federal.  SUte,  and  local  agencies. 

(d)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
resulte  of  the  review  conducted  under  sub- 
secUon (a)  and  on  the  demonstration  ptt>- 
gram  conducted  under  subsection  (b).  Such 
report  shall  contain  any  recommendaUons 
of  the  Secretary  concerning  modlficaUon 
and  extension  of  such  program. 

(e)  There  is  authorized  to  )>e  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  1136.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  reimburse  the  SUte  of  New  Yorii  for 
SO  per  centum  of  the  coste  of  m>intAin>i>y 
and  operating  the  New  York  SUte  Barge 
Canal,  if  the  woric  involved  is  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  State  of  New  York.  The  SUte  of 
New  York  shall  continue  to  own  and  oper- 
ate such  canal. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse the  SUte  of  New  York  for  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  reconstructiitg  and  re- 
hablllUtlng  the  New  York  SUte  Barge 
Canal  for  navlgmUon.  flood  control,  water 
supply,  irrigation,  power.  recreaUonal,  his- 
toric, and  environmental  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendaUons  of  the  Sec- 
retary in  the  report  transmitted  under  sub- 
secUon (b)  and  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  and  the  SUte 
of  New  York. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  cooperaUon 
with  the  State  of  New  York,  study  the  need 
for  reconstrueUon  and  rehabiliUtion  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Barge  C^anal  for  navigaUon. 
flood  control,  water  supply,  irrigaUon, 
power,  recreaUonal,  historic,  and  environ- 
mental purposes.  Not  later  than  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  a  report  of  such  study,  along 
with  recommendaUons  of  the  Secretary  for 
reconstrueUon  and  rehabilltaUon  of  such 
canal.  No  appropriation  shaU  l>e  made  for 
any  rehabilltaUon  and  reconstruction  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a),  if  such  recon- 
strueUon and  rehabilitation  have  not  been 
approved  by  resohiUon  adcqjted  by  each 
such  committee. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"New  York  State  Barge  Canal"  means— 

(1)  the  Erie  Canal,  which  connecte  the 
Hudson  River  at  Waterford  with  the  Niaga- 
ra River  at  Tonawanda; 

(2)  the  Oswego  C^anal,  which  connecte  the 
Erie  Canal  at  Three  Rivers  with  I^ke  On- 
tario at  Oswego; 

(3)  the  (Hiamplain  Canal,  which  connecte 
the  easterly  end  of  the  Erie  Canal  at  Water- 
ford  with  Lake  Camplain  at  Whitehall;  and 

(4)  the  C:ayuga  and  Seneca  Onals.  which 
connect  the  Erie  Canal  at  a  point  near  Mon- 
tezuma with  Cayuga  and  Seneca  I^kes  and 
through  Cayuga  LAke  and  Ithaca  and 
through  Seneca  Lake  with  Montour  FUls. 

Sec.  1137.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  develop  and  Implement  a  flood 
warning  system  for  the  Whitewater  River. 
San  Bemadino  and  Riverside  CounUes.  Cali- 
fornia, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $300,000. 

(b)  Prior  to  InstallaUon.  local  interest 
shall  agree  to  operate  and  matnt^iw  the 
system  authorized  by  subsection  (a),  and  de- 
velop, maintain,  and  implement  emergency 
evacuaUon  plans  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  1138.  (a)  In  constructing  any  water 
resources  project  in  a  labor  market  area 
which  has  a  high  unemplojrment  rate,  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  he  determines 
feasible,  provide  for  the  employment  of  resi- 
dente  of  such  labor  market  area. 

(b)  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
President  or  any  other  official  of  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  requeste  the  appropriation  of 
initial  funds  for  any  water  resources 
project,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress current  information  on  the  potential 
beneflte  of  the  project  which  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  employment  of  unemployed  resl- 
dente  of  the  labor  market  area  in  which  the 
project  is  located. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon— 

(1)  The  term  "labor  market  area"  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  such  term  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

(2)  A  labor  market  area  has  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment  if  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  such  area,  as  detennlned  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  over  the  most  recent 
twelve-month  period  for  which  satistics  are 
available  is  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age rate  of  unemployment,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  ljU>or.  over  such  twelve- 
month period. 

Sac.  1139.  Notwithstanding  secUon  5901(a) 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  the  uniform 
allowance  for  uniformed  civilian  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers may  be  up  to  $400  annually. 

Sec.  1140.  SecUon  145  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "by  such  State  of  50  per 
centum"  after  "upon  payment". 

Sec.  1141.  The  Secretary  shall  amend  the 
contract  between  the  State  of  nilnois  and 
the  United  SUtes  for  use  of  storage  space 
for  water  supply  in  Rend  Lake  on  the  Big 
Muddy  River  in  Illinois  to  relieve  the  SUte 
of  nunols  of  the  requirement  to  make 
annual  paymente  for  that  porUon  of  the 
maintenance  and  operaUon  coste  applicable 
to  future  water  supply  storage  as  is  consist- 
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ent  with  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1968 
(PubDc  Lftw  86-SOO).  until  nieh  time  and  in 
■uch  proportion  u  the  ttorace  Is  uaed  for 
water  supply  purposes. 

8k.  114S.  After  an  sgreement  for  the  sale 
by  the  Southern  California  Water  Company 
to  the  dty  of  Hawaiian  Oardois.  California, 
of  the  water  supply  system  which  serves 
such  dty  is  entered  into,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  loan  to  such  dty  to  pay  the  cost  of 
aoquisitlan  and  rehabilitation  of  such 
system  at  an  estimated  coat  of  $8,500,000. 
Such  dty  shall  repay  the  cost  of  such  acqui- 
sition and  rehabHitatloo  to  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1M8. 

Sk.  1143.  The  Secretary  shaU  procure  by 
contract  not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  ar- 
chitectural and  englneerlnc  services  re- 
quired for  the  design  and  construction  of 
water  resources  projects  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary. 

8k.  1144.  Any  surveying  or  mamtng  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  in  connection  with  a 
water  resources  project  which  is  or  has  been 
authorlMd  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  procured  in  accordance  with 
Utie  OC  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1B4B. 

8k  1145.  (a)  The  California  Debris  Com- 
mftr*""  estaUished  by  the  first  section  of 
the  Act  of  March  1.  1803  (33  n.S.C.  661)  is 
hereby  abolished. 

(b)  All  authorities,  powers,  functions,  and 
duties  of  the  OUlfomia  Delals  Commission 
are  her^y  transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  assets.  llablUtlea.  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  the  unexpended  balance 
of  approiwlations,  authorisations,  alloca- 
tions, and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used 
arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made 
available  In  omnectlon  with  the  authorities, 
powers,  functions,  and  duties  transferred  by 
this  section,  subject  to  section  203  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedure  Act  of 
IMO.  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  appropriate  aUocation.  Unexpended 
funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  the  funds  were  originally  authorized 
and  appropriated. 

(d)  All  acquired  lands,  and  other  interests 
therein  presently  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission  are 
hereby  authorised  to  be  retained,  and  shall 
be  administered  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary,  who  is  hereby  authorlaed  to  take 
such  actions  as  are  necessary  to  consolidate 
and  perfect  title;  to  exchange  for  other 
lands  or  interests  therein  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  recreation  or  for  existing  or  pro- 
posed projects  of  the  United  States;  to 
tnuufer  to  other  Federal  agencies  or  dis- 
pose of  as  surplus  property;  and  to  release 
to  the  coextensive  fee  owners  any  ease- 
ments no  longer  required  by  the  United 
States,  under  such  conditions  or  for  such 
consideration  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Except  as 
spedflolly  provided  herein  all  transactions 
will  be  in  accordance  with  existing  laws  and 

Sac  1146.  SecUon  5(a)  of  the  Act  enUUed 
"An  Act  authorizing  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  18.  1941  (33  UJ3.C.  701n).  Is 
amended  by  strUdng  out  "drinking"  each 
place  It  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and 
by  inserting  immediately  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "In  any 
esse  in  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  oth- 
erwise performing  work  under  this  section 
in  an  area  for  which  the  Governor  of  the  af- 


fected ^te  has  requested  a  determination 
that  anj  emergmcy  exists  or  a  declaration 
that  a  liaJor  disaster  exists  under  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974.  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  further  authorized  to  perform  on 
public  and  private  lands  and  waters  for  a 
period  of  ten  days  following  the  Oovemor's 
request  any  emergency  work  made  neces- 
sary by  such  emergency  or  disaster  which  is 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property,  induding.  but  not  limited  to, 
channel  dearance.  emergency  shore  protec- 
tion, e^arance  and  ranoval  of  debris  and 
wredcage  endangering  public  health  and 
safety,  ind  temporary  restoration  of  essen- 
tial pulnic  facilities  and  services.". 

Sac  1147.  Section  156  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1976  (90  SUt. 
3933)  isjamended  by  striking  out  "fifteenth" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "flftteth". 

Sac.  1148.  (a)  SecUon  205  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1948  (33  U.8.C.  701s)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000,000"  In 
the  flivt  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$4.000ikMO"  In  the  third  sentoice  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$7,500,000".  Such 
section  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence: 
"Section  303  of  the  Water  Resources.  Con- 
servatidi.  Development,  and  Infrastructure 
Improvfment  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1983,  rdatlng  to  non-Federal  share,  acquisi- 
tion of  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way, 
and  relpcatlons  of  utilities,  structures,  and 
other  improvements,  shall  apply  to  projects 
under  uf^  section.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
Augustl38, 1937  (33  U.S.C.  701g)  is  amended 
by  striling  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$10,000,000"  and  by  striking 
out  "$afeO,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$750,0^". 

(c)  SKtion  14  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1946  (3|  UJ3.C.  701r)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "$ao,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$15,000,000"  and  by  striking  out 
"$250,01)0"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$750,0|K)". 

(d)  Sbbsection  (a)  of  section  107  of  the 
River  And  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C. 
577)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$35,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$50,000,000".  Subsection  (b)  of  such  secUon 
is  ameitded  by  striking  out  "$2,000,000"  and 
insertiiig  in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 

(e)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authotwdng  Federal  participation  in  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  pubUdy  owned 
property",  approved  August  13,  1946  (33 
VS.C.  jl36g),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 

1.000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
1,000",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
,000". 

Ion  111  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1968  (S3  VS.C.  4361)  is  amended  by 
strikint  out  "$1,000,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  ^reof  "$3,000,000". 

(g)  action  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authoqidng  the  construction,  repair,  and 
Ion  of  certain  pubUc  worlu  or 
harbors,  and  for  other  purposes", 
March  2,  1945  (33  U.S.C.  603a).  U 
by  striking  out  "$300,000"  and  In- 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$4,000,000". 
«  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use  the 
Ity  contained  in  section  205  of  the 
mtrol  Act  of  1948  (33  VS.C.  701s), 
2  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  August 
38,  10t7  (33  U.S.C.  701g),  secUon  14  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  (33  U.S.C.  701r), 
section  107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1960  (|3  V&.C.  577).  section  3  of  the  Act  en- 
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authorizing  Federal  partici- 
cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
owned    property",    approved 

(33  VS.C.  436g),  and  secUon 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (33 

the  Trust  Territory  of  the 


Sk.  1150, 
transmits 


the  Act  of 


UUed  "An 
paUon  In  thi 
of    publicly 
August  13,  V. 
Ill  of  the 
UAC. 
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(1)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shaU  not  apfly  to  any  project  under  con- 
tract for  conStrucUon  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Sk.  1149.  (The  Secretary  shall  expedite 
completion  of  the  study  of  a  new  lock  paral- 
lel to  the  existing  Poe  Lock  being  undertak- 
en as  part  of  the  study  of  additional  locks 
on  the  Saint  Lawronoe  Seaway  and  shaU 
submit  to  th4  Congress  a  Tvpoxt  on  such  ad- 
dlUtmal  lock  Inot  later  than  September  30. 
1985.  I 

After  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
reoommoadaUons  for  a  water 
lopment  project  to  the  Secre- 
for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
lOrized  in  the  first  secUon  of 
32,  1944.  and  before 
authorizatioil  for  construcUon  of  such 
project,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  author- 
ized to  undertake  continued  planning  and 
engineering  |(other  than  preparaUon  of 
plans  and  spcdflcaUons)  for  such  project  if 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  finds  that  the 
project  is  without  substanUal  controversy 
and  Justifies  jf urther  engineering,  economic, 
and  environmental  invesUgaUons  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  transmits  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Pi«>llc  Works  and  TransportaUon 
of  the  Houae  of  RepresentaUves  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  of  tte  Senate  a  statement  of  such 
findings.  In  the  two-year  period  after  au- 
thorization for  construcUon  of  such  project, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake plai^nlng,  engineering,  and  design 
for  such  project. 

(b)  Not  latter  than  January  15,  1985.  and 
each  Januaiir  15  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepiurc  and  transmit  a  report  on  the 
acUviUes  undertaken  under  this  section  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Wbrks  and  TransportaUon  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works  of 
the  Senate.  I 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
secUon  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  e»ati  of  the /fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986.  - 

(d)  The  aUthorizaUons  made  by  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  bi  in  addition  to  any  other  au- 
thorizations for  planning,  engiiieering,  and 
design  of  water  resources  development 
projects  and  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  llm- 
itaUon  on  aivsuch  other  authorizaUon. 

Sk.  1151.  The  Secretary  shaU  reevaluate 
the  f easibiUnr  of  the  Elk  Creek  Lake  feature 
of  the  project  for  the  Rogue  River,  Oregon 
and  Callfor^ila.  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  (76  SUt.  1192).  includ- 
ing an  evaluAUon  of  the  feasibiUty  of  adding 
hydroelectric  power  ss  a  project  purpose. 
The  evaluaUon  and  JustificaUon  of  the  Elk 
Creek  Lake  feature  shaU  be  based  on  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  aU  features  of  the 
project  for  the  Rogue  River.  Hydroelectric 
power  shall  be  added  as  a  project  purpose  If 
the  Secretaiiy  determines  that  such  addition 
will  increasa^the  amount  by  which  total  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  the  project  exceed  total 
economic  costs.  In  reviewing  the  economic 
feasibiUty  of  such  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  rate  of  Interest  that  appUed  at 
the  time  sudh  project  was  authorized. 

Sic.  1152.  In  recommending  funding  for 
construction  of  water  resources  projects,  the 


Secretary  shaU  not  give  priority  to  any 
project  for  which  the  non-Federal  interests 
agree  to  provide  a  greater  non-Federal  share 
than  is  required  by  the  law  authorizing  such 
project. 

Szc.  1153.  The  Secretary  shaU  study  and 
evaluate  the  measives  necessary  to  increase 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  of  water  resources 
projects  on  an  expedited  basis  and  to  ade- 
quately comply  with  aU  requirements  of  law 
applicable  to  the  water  resources  program 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Secretary 
shall  implement  such  measures  as  may  l)e 
necessary  to  Improve  such  capablUties,  In- 
cluding the  establishment  of  increased 
levels  of  personnel,  changes  In  project  plan- 
ning and  construction  procedures  dolgned 
to  lessen  the  time  required  for  such  plan- 
ning and  construction,  and  procedures  for 
expediting  the  coordiiuitlon  of  water  re- 
sources projects  with  Federal,  SUte,  and 
local  agencies. 

Sac.  1154.  Not  later  than  January  15,  1986. 
and  each  January  15  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  PubUc  Works  of 
the  Semite  a  report  which— 

(1)  specifies  the  amount  of  electridty  gen- 
erated by  each  water  resource  project  con- 
structed by  the  Secretary  which  generated 
electricity  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 

(2)  specifies  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  electridty 
generated  by  such  project;  and 

(3)  specifies  the  costs  of  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  such  project  al- 
located to  the  generation  of  electricity. 
The  first  report  submitted  under  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  specify  the  amounts  of  electricity 
generated,  the  revenues  received,  and  the 
costs  allocated  for  each  such  project  before 
October  1,  1984.  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  Each 
report  thereafter  shall  specify  the  amounts 
of  electridty  generated,  the  revenues  re- 
ceived, and  the  costs  aUocated  for  each  such 
project  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sbc.  1155.  Section  22  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act  of  1974  (PubUc 
Law  93-251)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'State'  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.". 

Sbc.  1156.  (a)  The  President  may  vpoint 
a  regular  officer  of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  is  serving  on  acUve  duty  as  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  the  Red  River  Compact 
Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  acceptance  by  a  regular  officer  of 
any  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  an  appointment 
as  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  the  Red 
River  Compact  Commission,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Commission- 
er and  chairman  of  such  Commission,  by 
such  officer  shall  not  termimte  or  other- 
wise affect  such  officer's  appointment  u  a 
military  officer. 

Sec.  1157.  The  Secretary  shaU  undertake 
such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  standard  and  uniform  procedures  and 
practices  are  foUowed  by  each  district  office 
(and  each  division  office  for  any  area  In 
wliich  there  is  no  district  office)  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  preparation  of  feasibUity  reports  on 
water  resources  projects. 
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Sk.  1158.  The  first  proviso  of  section  4  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  5 
1884  (23  SUt.  147).  as  amended  by  aecUon  6 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act.  approved 
Maroh  3.  1909  (33  U.S.C.  5),  is  inftided  to 
read  as  foUows:  "Prooided.  That  whenever. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretsyry,  the  condi- 
tion of  any  of  the  aforesaid  works  is  such 
that  iu  reconstrucUon  is  e<nential  to  its  effi- 
dent  and  economical  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation, the  reconstruction  thereof  may  in- 
clude such  modlficaUons  in  plan  and  loca- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate fadUUes  for  navlgaUoiL  No  aK>r(q>rla- 
Uon  ShaU  be  made  for  the  aoqulaitton  of  any 
interest  in  real  property  for,  or  the  actual 
construction  of,  any  such  reeonstrucUon  if 
such  acquisiUon  and  actual  construcUon 
have  not  been  approved  by  reaoluUon  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  and  TransportaUon  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves:". 

Sk.  1159.  (a)  In  the  preparaUon  of  feasi- 
biUty reports  for  projects  for  flood  damage 
prevenUon  In  urban  and  rural  areaa.  the 
Secretary  shaU  consider  and  evaluate  meas- 
ures to  reduce  or  eliminate  damages  from 
flooding  without  regard  to  frequency  of 
flooding,  drainage  area,  and  amount  of 
runoff. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  302  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  aU  measures  authorized 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  damages  from  flooding 
in  urban  and  niral  areas. 

Sk.  1160.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct  and  improve  f  adUUes  at  the  Niag- 
ara FronUer  TransportaUon  Authority.  Port 
of  Buffalo,  indu«ting  the  construcUon  of 
bulkheadlng  in  a  total  length  of  1.000  feet, 
suffident  to  fadUtate  a  1.000-foot  n—n  x 
vessel  or  a  730-foot  class  vn  vessel,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $6,450,000. 

Sk.  1161.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
construct  and  m^tntjiw  ^  navigation  chan- 
nel 9  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide  bma  the 
mouth  of  the  Beaver  River  at  Bridgewater. 
Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  approximately 
three  mUes  upriver,  to  the  dam  at  New 
Brighton,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $700,000. 
Prior  to  inltiaUon  of  construcUon  of  the 
project.  non-Federal  interests  shaU  agree  to 
pay  one-half  of  the  costs  of  construction  of 
the  project  attributable  to  recreational 
boating. 

Sk.  1162.  SecUon  1114  of  title  IB.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
any  uniformed  dvillan  official  or  uniformed 
dvllian  employee  of  the  Corps  of  EngineerB 
of  the  Department  of  the  Army  assigned  to 
perform  InvesUgaUons.  inspecUons.  or  law 
or  regulatory  enforcement  funcUons  In  con- 
nection with  dvil  acUvltles  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,"  immediately  after  "I^ir- 
eign  Service,". 

Sk.  1163.  The  Secretary,  In  oonsulUU(» 
with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agendes.  Is  authorized  to  plan,  design,  and 
construct  a  demonstraUon  project  for  the 
recharge  of  groundwater  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Tucson.  Arizona.  metropoUtan 
area,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,600,000. 

Sk.  1164.  (a)  The  Seovtary  is  authorized. 
with  the  conctirrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  South  Flori- 
da Water  Management  District,  to  modify 
the  schedule  for  deUvery  of  water  from  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  project  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  required  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  River  Basin  Monetary  Authori- 
zation and  MisceUaneous  Civil  Works 
Amendments  Act  of  1970  (PubUc  Law  91- 
282)  and  to  conduct  an  experimental  pro- 
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gram  for  the  delivery  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  from  such  project  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  an  imptt>ved 
schedule  for  such  deUvery. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU.  as  soon  as  pracU- 
cable.  make  such  modifk:aUons  in  the  com- 
prehensive plan  for  flood  otmtrol  and  other 
purposes,  cmtral  and  southeni  Florida,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Ad  of  1948 
and  subsequent  AcU  of  Congress,  as  may  be  * 
necessary  to  restore  the  natural  flow  of  ' 
water  to  the  EveriOades  NaUonal  Park.  The 
Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  acquire 
such  interests  in  lands  as  are  necessary  to 
permit  the  natural  flow  of  water  to  the  Ev- 
erglades National  Park,  at  an  estimated  coat 
of  $75,000,000.  The  Secretary  ahaU  acquire 
any  interest  In  land  under  this  subaecUoo  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest  baaed 
on  conditions  existing  after  the  construction 
of  the  project  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  before  any  modification  is 
made  to  the  schedule  for  deUvery  of  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  under  such 
subsection  and  before  the  restoraUon  of 
such  natural  flow.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  construct  necessary  flood  tnt>tec- 
Uon  measures  for  protecUon  of  homes  in 
the  area  affected  by  any  modification  of 
such  deUvery  Mhedule  or  by  the  r«itoratioo 
of  such  natural  flow. 

Sk.  1165.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake  such  emergency  bank 
stablUzaU<m  measures  as  are  neoeaaary  to 
proted  bridges  on  Elm  Creek  in  the  vldnlty 
of  Decatur,  Nebraska,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500,000. 

Smc.  1166.  SecU<m  321(a)  of  the  nood  Con- 
trol Ad  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing:  "In  any  such 
agreement  entered  into  by  a  State,  audi 
State  may  make  the  fumiahing  of  aU  or  any 
porUon  of  its  required  cooperaUon  contin- 
gent upon  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.". 

Sk.  1167.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  improve  pulillc  aooeas  to,  and 
lessen  a  health  and  safety  hazard  at.  Pear- 
son-Skubitz  Big  HiU  Lake,  '"""nt.  by  up- 
grading existing  roads  to  the  extent  feasible 
and  acquiring  addlUonal  rlght»«f-way  and 
constructing  new  roads  as  required,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $1,300,000. 

Sk.  1168.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  existing,  nonprofit  economic 
development  organizations  to  assist  in  the 
preparaUon  of  projects  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uons  804(a)  and  851(b)  and  to  undertake 
such  acUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  identify 
and  stimulate  the  long-term  economic  devel- 
opment envisioned  as  the  result  of  projects 
which  serve  remote  rural  areas  or  in  areas 
where  such  are  Justified  because  of  econom- 
ic reasons. 

Sk.  1169.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  under  the  center  heading  "ai- 
KAxass  AMD  an  xivaaa"  in  secUcm  303  of  the 
Flood  Control  Ad  of  1966.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$46,400,000"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$177,600,000". 

(b)  Section  201  of  the  Rood  C^ontrol  Act 
of  1070,  as  amended  by  secUon  153  of  the 
Water  Resources  Development  Act  of  1976, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
under  the  center  heading  "ABKAHsas-axD 
arvxB  BASix"  and  adding  the  foUowing:  "No 
funds  ShaU  be  appropriated  or  expended 
under  authority  granted  in  the  Rood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  for  construc- 
tion of  chloride  control  projects  withm  the 
Aricansas  River  BasiiL  The  chloride  control 
projects  for  the  Red  River  Basin  and  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  shaU  be  considered  to 
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be  aeparate  proJeeU.  with  aepante  author- 
ity.". 

(c>  The  Secretary  la  authorlaed  to  conduct 
a  leatudy  of  the  Arkanaas  River  chloride 
control  project  to  determine  its  economic 
feaaiblllty  and  report  the  flndln«s  of  such 
study  to  Conaxeaa. 

8k.  1170.  In  order  to  assure  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  co«t«avlnc  construction  of 
water  reaouroes  projects  authorised  before, 
on.  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  require  a  value  en- 
gineering review  during  design  for  each 
water  reaouroca  project  authorized  before, 
on.  or  after  such  date  of  enactment  which 
has  an  eatimated  cost  in  excess  of 
110,000,000.  For  purpoaea  of  thia  section, 
the  term  "value  engineering  review"  means 
a  spedallaed  coat  control  technique  which 
uses  a  systematic  and  creative  approach  to 
identify  and  to  focus  on  unneceasarily  high 
costs  in  a  project  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  cost 
saving  without  aacrUtdng  the  reliability  or 
efficiency  of  the  project 

Sac.  1171.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  appropriate  non-Federal  in- 
terests shall  provide  the  necessary  lands, 
easements,  and  rlghta-of-way  for  any  water 
resources  demonstration  project  authorized 
by  this  Act  or  by  any  Act  enacted  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  value 
of  the  landa.  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
so  provided  is  leas  than  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  (including  the  value  of 
such  lands,  eaaementa.  and  rlghta-of-way), 
the  non-Federal  intereata  shall  pay  to  the 
Secretary  over  a  l&-year  period  an  amount 
equal  to  the  ezceaa  of  (1)  the  amount  equal 
to  10  percent  of  such  coat  over  (3)  the  value 
of  such  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
<b>  If  the  Secretary  estimates  before  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  project  to 
which  subsection  (a)  aivlies  that  the  value 
of  all  landa,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  re- 
quired for  such  project  will  be  a  percentage 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  which  is  greater 
than  10  percent  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  non-Federal  interests,  ac- 
quire such  landa,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way,  except  that  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  value  of  lands,  eaaementa.  and  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  Secretary  shaU  be  lim- 
ited to  the  amoimt  by  which  such  estimated 
value  exceeds  10  percent  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  project. 

8k.  1172.  (a)  Beginning  October  1.  1985. 
the  Secretary,  In  cooperation  with  the  State 
of  UUnois,  shall  carry  out  measurements 
and  make  neceasary  computations  required 
by  the  decree  of  the  United  Statea  Supreme 
Court  (388  UJS.  436)  relating  to  the  diver- 
sion of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  and  shall 
coordinate  the  results  with  downstate  inter- 
ests. The  measurements  and  computations 
shaU  consist  of  all  flow  measurements, 
gauge  records,  hydraulic  and  hydrologic 
computations,  including  periodic  field  inves- 
tigations and  measuring  device  calibrations, 
necessary  to  compute  the  amount  of  water 
diverted  from  Lake  Michigan  by  the  SUte 
of  Illinois  and  its  municipalities,  political 
subdivisions,  agrades.  and  instnunental- 
Ities,  not  including  water  diverted  or  used  by 
Federal  installations. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1985.  to  carry  out  this  section,  including 
those  funds  necessary  to  maintain  the  meas- 
tuements  and  computations,  as  well  as  nec- 
easary capital  construction  costs  associated 
with  the  installation  of  new  flow  measure- 
ment devices  or  structures  declared  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  by  the  Secretary. 
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Sk.  Ilp3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of 'this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  total  amount  which  may  be  appro- 
priated ih>m  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  construction  of  water  resources 
projects  jby  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed 
$1.500.0qD.000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  ye*rs  ending  September  30.  198ft.  and 
September  30.  1986.  and  81.800.000.000  per 
fiscal  yiar  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1087.  September  30, 
1988,  and  September  30, 1089. 

Sk.  1174.  SecUon  33(b)  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Pevelopment  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  itriking  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  U^i  thereof  "$10,000,000";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$300,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$500,000". 

Sk.  1175.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  remove  the  Berkeley  Pier,  which 
extends  into  San  Francisco  Bay,  California, 
approxli^tely  13.000  feet  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,050,000. 

Sk.  1476.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  implement  a  program  of  research  in 
order  td  demonstrate  the  cropland  irriga- 
tion and  conservation  techniques  described 
in  the  rttwrt  issued  by  the  New  England  Di- 
vision ^gineer,  dated  May  1980,  for  the 
Saint  Jolin  River  Basin.  Maine. 

(b)  Fot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Sec- 
retary the  sums  of  $1,835,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1085,  $830,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1088,  and  $785,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1987,  such  sums  to  remain 
avallabl#  until  expended. 

Sk.  1177.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
constru^  a  seawall  from  the  canneries  in 
the  vlll^e  of  Atu'u.  Ma'oputasi  County,  to 
Breakeit  Point  near  the  village  of  Tafan- 
anal.  Siia  County,  Western  Tutuila  Island, 
America^  Samoa,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,300.0*0. 

Sk.  1178.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
rehabilliate  the  fuel  dock  adjacent  to  the 
Rainmaker  Hotel  between  the  villages  of 
Utulei  i^d  Fagatogo  in  Ma'oputasi  County, 
Eastem'Tutiiila  Island,  American  Samoa,  at 
an  estlDiated  cost  of  $350,000. 

Sk.  1179.  Section  215(a)  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1.000J)00"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"$5.000ip00"- 

Sk.  1180.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision ol  law.  In  any  case  in  which  the  use  of 
fill  material  for  beach  erosion  and  beach 
nourishment  Is  authorized  as  a  purpose  of 
an  autliorlzed  water  resources  project  the 
Secretaty  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, 4xchange.  or  otherwise  from  nondo- 
mestlc  lources  and  utilize  such  material  for 
such  purposes  if  such  materials  are  not 
available  from  domestic  sources  for  environ- 
mental pr  economic  reasons. 

Sk.  II8I.  The  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
the  federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency^  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Soil 
Conserfation  Service  shall  take  neceaaary 
actions^  including  the  posting  and  distribu- 
tion of  Information  and  the  preparation  and 
dlstribiftion  of  educational  materials  and 
prograte  to  ensure  that  information  relat- 
ing to  flood  hazard  areas  is  generally  avaU- 
able  to  Ithe  public 

Sk.  1182.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  funds  from  any  entity,  public  or  pri- 
vate, iq  accordance  with  the  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conserva- 
tion Aot  to  be  used  to  protect,  mitigate,  and 
enhanoe  fish  and  wildlife  in  connection  with 
projects  constructed  or  operated  by  the  Sec- 


retary. The  Secretary  may  accept  and  use 
fxmds  for  sucB  purposes  without  regard  to 
any  llmltatioq  established  under  any  other 
provision  of  lak  or  rule  of  law. 

Sk.  1183.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  require 
compliance  wsh  any  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  cooperation  by  non-Federal  interests 
in  carrying  out  any  water  resources  project 
authorized  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenev^  on  the  basis  of  any  informa- 
tion available  to  the  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  any  non-Federal  Interest  is 
not  providing  any  cooperation  required 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shaU 
issue  an  order  requiring  such  non-Federal 
interest  to  provide  such  cooperation.  After 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  if  the 
Secretary  fin^  that  any  person  is  violating 
an  order  issued  under  this  section,  such 
person  shall  b^  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  not 
to  exceed  $10j000  per  day  of  such  violation, 
except  that  tHe  total  amount  of  civil  penal- 
ties for  any  violation  shall  not  exceed 
$50,000. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  civil  action  for  ap- 
propriate relief,  including  permanent  or 
temporary  iniuxiction,  for  any  violation  of 
an  order  iasuad  under  this  section,  to  collect 
a  civU  penalty  impoaed  under  this  section, 
or  to  recover  $ny  cost  incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  undertaking  performance  of  any 
item  of  coop«ration  under  section  221(d)  of 
the  Flood  Cogitrol  Act  of  1970.  Any  action 
under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  in  which  the  defendant  is  located  or 
resides,  or  is  doing  business,  and  such  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  such  vio- 
lation, to  require  compliance,  to  require 
payment  of  any  civil  penalty  impoaed  under 
this  section,  and  to  require  payment  of  any 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  undertak- 
ing performance  of  any  such  item. 

Sk.  1184.  (i)  In  recognition  of  the  serious 
impacts  that  are  expected  to  occur  to  the 
Great  Lakes  environment  as  a  result  of  a 
projected  fivefold  increase  In  consumption 
of  Great  Lakts  water,  including  loss  of  wet- 
lands and  reduction  of  fish  spawning  and 
habitat  areas,  as  well  as  serious  economic 
losses  to  vital  Great  Lakes  Industries,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  national  goal  to  provide 
environmental  protection  tuid  preservation 
of  our  natural  resources  while  allowing  for 
continued  economic  growth,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  in  cooperation  with  other  interest- 
ed departments,  agencies,  and  instrumental- 
ities of  thejlnlted  States  and  the  eight 
Great  Lakes  States  and  their  political  subdi- 
visions, is  authorized  to  conduct  a  study  of 
control  meas^ires  which  can  be  implemented 
to  reduce  thd  quantity  of  Great  Lakes  water 
consumed  without  adversely  affecting  pro- 
jected economic  growth  of  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  | 

(b)  The  stndy  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  include  an  analysis  of  both  existing 
and  new  tetzmology  which  is  likely  to  be 
feasible  in  the  foreseeable  future  and  shall 
at  a  Twtniinniti  include  the  following: 

(Da  review  of  the  methodologies  used  to 
forecast  Or^t  Lakes  consimiptive  uses,  in- 
cluding an  analysis  of  the  sensitivity  of  key 
variables  af  f  Kting  such  uses: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  that  enforce- 
ment of  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  relating  to  thermal 
discharges    has    had    on    consiunption    of 


Great  Lakes 


water: 


(3)  an  analysis  of  the  effect  of  laws,  regu- 


lations, and 


national  policy  objectives  on 


consumptive  uses  of  Great  Lakes  water  used 
in  manufacturing: 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  economic  effects  on 
a  consimilng  industry  and  other  Great 
Lakes  InteresU  associated  with  a  particular 
consumptive  use  control  strategy; 

(5)  an  analysis  of  associated  environmen- 
tal ImpacU.  both  singularly  and  in  combina- 
tion with  other  consumptive  use  control 
strategies;  and 

(6)  a  summary  discussion  containing  rec- 
ommendations for  methods  of  controlling 
consumptive  uses  which  methods  mantmim^ 
benefiU  to  the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem  and 
also  provide  for  continued  full  economic 
growth  for  consuming  Industries  as  well  as 
other  Industries  which  depend  on  the  use  of 
Great  Lakes  water. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  September 
30.  1984,  $4,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Sums  appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"Great  Lakes  States"  means  Minnesota. 
Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Ohio.  BUchlgan.  Indiana. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  York. 

Sk.  1185.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

(1)  the  Great  Lakes  are  a  most  important 
natural  resource  to  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  and  two  Canadian  provinces,  provid- 
ing water  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
use.  clean  energy  through  hydropower  pro- 
duction, an  efficient  transportation  mode 
for  moving  products  into  and  out  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  and  recreational  uses 
for  millions  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
citizens: 

(2)  the  Great  Lakes  need  to  be  carefully 
managed  and  protected  to  meet  current  and 
future  needs  within  the  Great  Lakes  States 
and  Canadian  provinces: 

(3)  any  new  diversions  of  Great  lAkes 
water  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes  State 
will  have  significant  economic  and  environ- 
mental impacts,  adversely  affecting  the  use 
of  this  resource  by  the  Great  lAkes  States 
and  Canadian  provinces;  and 

(4)  the  Great  Lakes  are  international 
waters  and  are  defined  as  boundary  waters 
in  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  as 
such  any  new  diversion  of  Great  Lakes 
water  In  the  United  SUtes  would  affect  the 
relations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Government  of  Canada. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose and  policy  of  the  Congress  in  this  sec- 
tion— 

(1)  to  take  immediate  action  to  protect  the 
limited  quantity  of  water  avaUable  from  the 
Great  Lakes  system  for  use  by  the  Great 
Lakes  States  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909; 

(2)  to  prohibit  any  diversion  of  Great 
Lakes  water  by  any  State.  Federal  agency, 
or  private  entity  for  use  outside  of  a  Great 
Lakes  State  unless  such  diversion  is  ap- 
proved by  all  the  Great  Lakes  States  and 
the  International  Joint  Commission;  and 

(3)  to  prohibit  any  Federal  agency  from 
undertaking  any  studies  that  would  involve 
the  transfer  of  Great  Lakes  water  for  any 
purpose  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  Lakes 
SUte. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"Great  Lakes  State"  means  each  of  the 
States  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
Wisconsin. 

(d)  No  water  shall  be  diverted  from  any 
portion  of  the  Great  Lakes  within  the 
United  States,  or  from  any  tributary  within 
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the  United  SUtes  of  any  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  for  use  outside  of  a  Great  I^ikea 
SUte  unless  such  diversion  is  approved  by 
aU  eight  Great  lakes  States  and  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  established  by 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relating  to  boundary  waters 
between  the  United  States  and  r^nmA^ 
signed  at  Waahlngton,  January  11,  1909  (36 
SUt  3448)  (referred  to  In  this  section  as  the 
"Boundary  Watera  Treaty  of  1909"). 

(e)  No  Federal  agency  may  undertake  any 
study,  or  expend  any  Federal  funds  to  con- 
tract for  any  study,  of  the  feaalblUty  of  di- 
verting water  from  any  portion  of  the  Great 
Lakes  within  the  United  States,  or  frtm  any 
tributary  within  the  United  Statea  of  any  of 
the  Great  lAkea.  for  use  outside  of  a  Great 
lakes  State.  The  prohibition  of  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  any  study  or 
daU  collection  effort  performed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  or  other  Federal  agency 
under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  in  accordance  with  the 
Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909. 

Sk.  1186.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Envlionmen- 
tal  Protection  Agmcy,  is  authorized  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  neceaaary  to  remove 
and  dispose  of  toxic  poIlutanU  from  areas  of 
the  Buffalo  River,  New  York,  which  contain 
high  levels  of  such  poUutanU. 

(b)  No  appropriation  ahall  be  made  for  the 
removal  and  disposal  of  toxic  pollutants 
from  the  Buffalo  River.  New  York,  under 
this  section  if  such  removal  and  disposal 
have  not  been  approved  by  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
TransporUtion  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate. 

(cKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  Buffalo  River  to  determine  which  areas 
of  such  river  contain  high  levels  of  toxic 
poUutanU,  to  determine  whether  or  not  re- 
moval and  disposal  of  such  pollutants  from 
such  areas  is  economically  and  environmen- 
tally feasible,  and  to  determine  the  moet  ef- 
ficient and  effective  methods  of  removing 
such  pollutanU  from  such  areas  and  of  dis- 
posing of  such  pollutants  after  their  remov- 
al 

(3)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  a 
report  on  the  results  of  the  study  conducted 
under  this  subsection  (including  a  list  of 
areas  identified  as  containing  high  levels  of 
toxic  pollutanU),  along  with  recommenda- 
tions concerning  whether  or  not  removal 
and  disposal  of  toxic  pollutanU  from  identi- 
fied areas  is  economically  and  environmen- 
tally feasible  and  concerning  methods  of  re- 
moving and  disposing  of  such  pollutanU 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  i4>propriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct 
the  study  under  this  subsection  of  this  sec- 
tion for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984. 

Sk.  1187.  (a)  Bayou  Lafourche,  in  the 
SUte  of  Tionisiana,  between  Canal  Boule- 
vard, city  of  Thibodaux,  Parish  of  Ia- 
fourche,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
bridge  crossing  the  bayou,  city  of  Thll>o- 
daux.  Parish  of  Lafourehe.  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  nonnavigable  waterway  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  relating  to  the 
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construction   of   bridges   acroas   navigable 
waters. 

(b)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Sk.  1188.  Section  14  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1899  (33  U.S.C.  408).  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  "grant  permiasion  for"  and 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  (2)  the 
alteration  or  permanent  occupation  or  use 
of  any  of  the  aforementioned  public  works 
when  in  his  Judgment  such  occupation  or 
use  will  not  be  injurious  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  will  not  impair  the  uaefulneM  of 
such  works.". 

8k.  1188.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  from  willing  seUers  lanth  on  which 
residential  structures  are  located,  which 
lands  are  subject  to  frequent  and  recurring 
flood  damage,  within  the  area  being  studied 
pursuant  to  the  Paanic  River  Baain  flood 
control  study  autborlzed  by  aecUon  101  of 
the  Water  Resources  Devdopraent  Act  of 
1976.  Lands  acquired  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  future  use  in  conjunction  with 
flood  protecUcm  and  t\ooA  management  in 
the  Paasak  River  Basin.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  to  carry  out 
this  section. 

Sk.  1190.  (a)  In  order  to  assure  a  fair  and 
reasonable  distribution  of  civil  works  con- 
tracU  set  aside  for  small  and  disadvantaged 
buslneas,  the  Secretary  shall,  (m  a  quarterly 
basis,  transmit  to  the  Committee  cm  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  of  the  Senate, 
a  report  describing  the  number  and  dollar 
amount  of  contracU  awarded  in  each  indus- 
try category  or  subcategory  broken  down  by 
Engineer  District  of  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Such  report  shaU  include  the 
number  and  dollar  amount  of  contracts  (1) 
set  aside  for  small  business  concerns;  (2) 
awarded  to  small  business  or  «twn  disadvan- 
taged business  concerns;  (3)  available  for 
competition  by  qualified  firms  of  all  sizes; 
and  (4)  awarded  to  other  than  «m»n  busi- 
ness or  small  disadvantaged  buslneas  con- 
cerns. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term— 

(1)  "contract"  means  any  contract  or  any 
subcontract  in  connection  with  a  subcon- 
tracting plan  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  UJ3.C.  637(d)),  which  is  funded 
through  aiq>r(H>riati<n)s  made  available  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers-Civil:  and 

(3)  "industry  category  or  subcategory" 
means  the  four  digit  SIC  category  or  sub- 
category defined  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Sk.  1191.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pty>- 
vision  of  law,  the  Secretary  may  dispose  of 
any  vessel,  and  any  related  equipment 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  is  used  for  dredging,  through 
sale  or  lease  to  a  non-domestic  government 
as  part  of  a  Corps  of  Engineers  technical  as- 
sistance program  or  to  a  Federal  or  State 
maritime  academy  for  training  purposes,  or 
through  sale  solely  for  scrap  to  non-d(mies- 
tic  or  domestic  interesU  Any  such  vessel 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  under  this  section 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  for  use  within 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  dredg- 
ing. Amounts  collected  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  any  such  vessel  or  equipment  shall 
I}e  deposited  into  the  revolving  fund  author- 
ized pursuant  to  the  Civil  Functions  Appro- 
priations Act  1954  (33  U.S.C.  576),  to  be 
available,    as    provided    in    appropriations 
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AcU.  for  the  operation  tnd  maintenance  of 
vfMtlB  under  the  control  of  the  Corps  of 
BodneerB. 

Sac  1192.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conatruct  a  aecond  lock  1,294 
feet  in  length.  116  feet  in  width,  and  S3  feet 
in  depth,  ad^ioent  to  the  exlatlns  lock  at 
Sault  Salnte  Marie.  Michican.  at  full  Feder- 
al expenae  and  at  an  estimated  coat  of 
«a40.ooo.ooo. 

8k.  1193.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provialoD  of  law,  the  State  of  California  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any 
noo-Federal  public  body  organised  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  which  is 
operating  the  WOIiam  O.  Stone  Lock  in 
Tolo  County.  California,  under  lease  agree- 
mmt  with  the  Secretary  may  levy  and  col- 
lect tolls  or  other  user  fees  from  vessels 
using  such  lock.  Such  tolls  or  fees  shall  be 
in  amounts  not  exceeding  amounts  neces- 
sary to  recover  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  William  O.  Stone  Lock  by 
such  State,  political  subdivision,  or  public 
body  under  such  lease  agreement. 

(b)  Any  lease  for  the  operation  of  the  Wil- 
liam O.  Stone  Lodi  entered  into  by  the  Sec- 
retary afttf  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  require  the  leasee  to  develop  a 
plan  of  operation  for  such  lock  acceptable 
to  Tolo  County.  California. 

PART  Zn— WATER  RZSODRCES 

POLICTACT 

SuBPAKT  A— Short  Tmi 

Sac.  1301.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Policy  Act  of  1985". 

Sac.  1302.  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shaU  be 
construed  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Fed- 
eral or  State  JuriadieUon.  responsibility,  or 
rights  In  the  field  of  water  or  related  land 
reaouices  planning,  development,  or  control; 
nor  to  displace,  supersede,  limit,  or  modify 
any  interstate  compact  or  the  Jurisdiction  or 
responsibility  of  any  legally  established 
Joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment:  nor  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  authorise  and  fund 
projects. 

SuBPAKT  B— National  Boahs 

Sk.  1221.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
NaUonal  Board  on  Water  Resources  Policy 
(hereinafter  in  this  UUe  referred  to  ss  the 
"Board")  which  shall  be  composed  of  seven 
members  as  follows:  (1)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  ProtecUon 
Agency,  or  their  respective  designees,  (2) 
two  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  one  from  among  nomlnaUons 
made  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  one  from  among  nomlna- 
Uons made  by  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Soiate;  and  (3)  a  Chairman  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Any 
person  designated  a  member  by  a  Secretary 
or  Administrator  must  be  designated  from 
among  persons  who  are  officers  of  the 
United  States  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Chairman  shaU  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5314  of  UUe  S, 
United  States  Code.  The  two  addiUonal 
members  appointed  by  the  President  shall 
be  compensated  on  a  daily  basis  for  each 
day  of  service  at  the  daily  rate  applicable  to 
level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  necessary  travel 


and  reasoiable  expenses  incurred  in  attend- 
ing meettngs  of  the  Board.  During  the 
period  of  his  service  on  the  Board,  the 
Chairman  and  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  shall  not  hold  any  other  posi- 
tion as  aa  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
civilian  anployee  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. No  retired  officer  or  employee  shall 
receive  ftom  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
retlremeitt  benefits  and  service  to  the  Board 
total  oonkiensation  which  exceeds  the  appli- 
cable rati  for  level  III  or  IV  of  the  Execu- 
Uve  Schedule,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chairma*  of  the  Board  shall  request  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransportaUon,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Energf  and  the  heads  of  such  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  to  par- 
ticipate without  a  vote  with  the  Board  when 
matters  affecting  their  responsibiliUes  are 
considered  by  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
meet  at  least  once  during  each  quarter  of 
the  year.  Any  acUon  of  the  Board  shaU  re- 
quire a  qvorum  to  be  present  and  a  majority 
vote  of  U^ose  members  present  and  vothig. 
Sk.  12|2.  The  Board  shaU— 

(1)  peiform  studies  and  prepare  assess- 
ments at  such  intervals  as  the  Board  may 
determine,  of  the  adequacy  of  supplies  of 
water  (Ixith  quality  and  quantity)  necessary 
to  meet  the  water  requlranents  in  each 
water  resource  region  in  the  United  States 
and  the  national  interest  therein,  taking 
into  con4deraUon  the  st>eclal  needs  of  rural 
areas  dut  to  Increasing  demands  for  water 
to  provic^  sustained  economic  development 
and  agricultural  productivity;  and 

(2)  peiiform  studies  and  prepare  assess- 
ments o(  the  relation  of  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  and  programs  to  the  require- 
ments of  larger  regions  of  the  Nation  and  of 
the  adequacy  of  administrative  and  statuto- 
ry means  for  the  coordination  of  the  water 
and  related  land  resources  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  several  Federal  agencies;  ap- 
praise the  adequacy  of  existing  and  pro- 
posed policies  and  programs  to  meet  such 
requirements;  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  n-esident  and  to  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  policies  and  programs. 

For  purfoses  of  this  section,  policies  and 
programi  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited 
to,  water  and  related  land  resources  plan- 
ning, development,  management,  and  con- 
servation: integration  of  water  quantity  and 
water  qgallty  planning  and  management; 
and  enhancement  of  State  and  local  capa- 
bilities with  respect  to  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning,  development,  man- 
agement, and  conservation. 

Sk.  1323.  (a)  The  Board  shall  assist  in 
interage^y  coordination  of  Federal  water 
resotirceg  research.  Such  coordination  shall 
include,  but  not  be  Umited  to,  (1)  continuing 
review  of  the  adequacy  of  Federal  programs 
in  water  resources  research  and  identifica- 
tion of  technical  needs  in  various  water  re- 
sources research  categories,  (2)  identifica- 
tion of  (tiplication  and  overlapping  between 
two  or  more  Federal  water  resources  re- 
search Brograms  and  elimination  of  such 
duplicaUon  and  overlapping  to  the  extent 
that  this  may  be  accomplished  under  exist- 
ing law,  (3)  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
agencies  involved  in  Federal  water  resources 
research  with  respect  to  allocation  of  tech- 
nical efforts  among  such  agencies,  (4)  rec- 
ommendations to  such  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning management  policies  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Federal  research  efforts,  and  (5) 
actions  to  facilitate  interagency  communica- 
tion at  management  levels. 
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(b)  The  Board  shall  report  annually  to 
Congress  conce  mlng  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment this  section  and  Include  in  such  report 
any  recommendations  for  changes  in  legisla- 
tion that  it  detms  appropriate  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  make  use  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Scientific  Information  Center,  es- 
tablished undef  section  302  of  the  Water 
Research  and  j  Development  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  195-487),  or  any  suocesstM- 
agency. 

Sk.  1334.  (a)!The  Board  shaU  esUbllsh  by 
rule,  after  such  consultation  with  other  in- 
terested entitiea,  both  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
eral, as  the  Soard  may  find  appropriate, 
principles,  standards,  and  procedures  for 
Federal  partick>ants  in  the  preparation  of 
comprehensive  [regional  or  river  basin  plims 
and  for  the  fcrmulation  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  water  and  related  land  resources 
projects.  The  lobjectives  of  enhancing  re- 
gional economJf;  development,  the  quality  of 
the  total  envirbnment  (Including  its  protec- 
tion and  Impipvement),  the  well-being  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  preven- 
tion of  loss  ofl  life,  and  national  economic 
development  sliall  be  the  objectives  to  be  in- 
cluded in  eachi  such  project,  and  the  bene- 
fits and  costs  attributable  to  such  objec- 
tives, both  qiutotlfiable  and  unquantiflable, 
shall  be  incluqed  in  the  evaluation  of  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  each  such  project. 
Such  principles,  standards,  and  procedures 
shall  require  Chat  every  report  relating  to 
any  such  water  or  related  land  resources 
project  include  specific  information  on  the 
benefits  and  ooets  attributable  to  each  of 
such  objective^.  Such  principles,  standards, 
and  procedures  shall  also  define  the  objec- 
tive of  water  conservation  as  InclucUng 
projects.  progi)ams.  or  features  thereof,  de- 
signed to  (1)  iinprove  efficiency  in  use  and 
reduce  losses  and  waste  of  water  (including 
by  storage).  (3)  reduce  the  demand  for 
water,  or  (3)  improve  land  management 
practices  to  copserve  water. 

(b)  The  Bo*rd  shall  establish  separate 
principles,  standards  and  procedures  as  de- 
scribed in  subjection  (a)  for  small  Federal 
water  or  relat^  land  resources  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  principles,  standards,  and  proce- 
dures promulgated  under  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planmng  Act  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  as  contained  in  sections 
711.1  through  716.309  of  tiUe  18  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  as  those  sections 
were  in  effect  on  March  9.  1983,  shall  be  in 
effect  until  sUch  time  as  principles,  stand- 
ards, and  procedures  established  under  this 
section  take  effect. 

Sk.  1225.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  the  Board 
may  (1)  holdjnich  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  ana  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  ad^^saUe;  (2)  acquire,  fumish,  and 
equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3) 
use  the  UnitOd  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  Upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States!  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable; (5)  procure  services  as  authorized  by 
section  3109(t>)  of  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  at  ratep  not  in  excess  of  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
OS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  the  case  of  individual 


experts  or  consultants;  (6)  purchase,  hire, 
operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles: and  (7)  incur  such  necessary  ex- 
penses and  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
are  consistent  with  and  reasonably  required 
to  perform  its  functions  under  this  subtiUe. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Board  is  author- 
ised to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Board  that  testi- 
mony shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  aU  ap- 
propriate records  and  papers  of  the  Board 
may  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
during  ordinary  office  hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Board  such  in- 
formation as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or 
agency,  and  (2)  to  detaU  to  temporary  duty 
with  such  Board  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative  Ju- 
risdiction as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay.  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  be  responsible  for  (1) 
the  appointment  and  supervision  of  person- 
nel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the 
use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

Sk.  1238.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
a  regl<mal-State  water  resources  advisory 
committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"committee"). 

(b)  The  Board  shall  amoint  one  member 
from  each  of  the  major  water  resources  re- 
gions described  in  the  document  entiUed 
"Second  National  Water  Assessment",  dated 
December  1978.  and  transmitted  to  the 
President  on  January  25,  1979.  The  Board 
shall  give  consideration  to  recommendations 
of  the  Oovemors  of  the  States  which  lie 
whoUy  or  partially  within  such  a  region 
when  appointing  a  member  from  such 
region.  Each  member  of  the  committee  shall 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of 
water  resources  management  and  water  re- 
sources needs  of  the  region  that  he  or  she 
represents.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
shall  be  selected  by  the  members  from 
among  the  members  of  the  committee. 

(c)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  submit 
to  the  Board  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  on  any  matter  which  is  before 
the  Board,  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  shall  be  included  in  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  reported  to  the 
President  and  Congress  under  section 
1022(3)  of  this  subtitle,  with  respect  to  such 
matter. 

Sk.  1327.  (a)  Simultaneously  with  pro- 
mulgation or  repromulgation  of  any  rule  by 
the  Board,  under  authority  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation,  evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral water  and  related  land  resources 
projects,  the  Board  shall  transmit  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Such  rule  shall  not  take  effect  before  90  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress following  the  date  of  such  transmis- 
sion. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section— 

(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only  by 
an  adjoiu-nment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
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more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  90  i^^—^^r 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congreaa. 

(c)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"rule"  includea.  but  is  not  limited  to,  any 
rule,  regulation,  principle,  standard,  or  pro- 
cedure, or  any  part  thereof. 

Sk.  1238.  No  later  than  fifteen  days  fol- 
lowing the  transmission  of  the  Preatdent's 
budget  submittal  to  the  Congreas  the  Board 
shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUvcB  and  the  Prealdent  pro 
tem  of  the  Senate  reports  on.  as  appropri- 
ate. Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  Department  of  Agriculture 
water  resource  studies  or  projects  (1)  whldi 
are  not  included  In  the  President's  budget 
submittal;  (2)  for  which  feasibility  studlca 
or  construction  have  previously  been  au- 
thorized; and  (3)  the  construction  of  which 
have  not  been  completed.  Such  reports  «i»*n 
include  a  detailed  deaeription  of  each 
project,  the  President's  explanation  for  not 
including  the  projeete  in  his  budget  submit- 
tal, and  informaUoD  on  the  compliance  of 
each  project  with  any  relevant  prindplea. 
standards,  and  prooedurea. 

Sk.  1229.  There  is  authorized  to  be  apim>- 
prlated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subtiUe.  the  sum  of  $8,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1985.  1988.  1987.  1968.  and 
1989  of  which  no  more  than  $50,000  is  au- 
thorized each  such  fiscal  year  to  cany  out 
section  1236. 

Subpabt  C— Assistamck  roa  Stats  Waxbi 

PLAmmiG  AHS  BlAHACEKXirT 

Sk.  1341.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  eon- 
trolling  role  of  the  States  in  State  and  re- 
gional water  and  related  land  reaouroea 
planning  and  management  and  a  w*«««nni 
need  for— 

(1)  water  conservation; 

(2)  State  Integration  of  water  quantity 
and  water  quality  planning  and  manage- 
ment; 

(3)  State  integration  of  ground  and  sur- 
face water  planning  and  management; 

(4)  protection  and  management  by  the 
States  of  ground  water  supplies; 

(5)  protection  and  management  by  the 
States  of  instream  valuea;  and 

(6)  enhanced  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion between  Federal.  State,  and  local  units 
of  government  to  achieve  these  goals; 

the  Congreas  hereby  authoriaes  the  Board 
to  make  grants  to  the  SUtes  to  assist  them 
in  the  develoimaent.  implementation,  and 
modification  of  comprehensive  programs 
and  plans  for  the  use,  development,  conser- 
vation, and  management  of  State  and  re- 
gional water  and  related  land  reaouroea. 

(b)  The  Board  shall,  after  consultation 
with  the  SUtes,  prescribe  guidelines  by  rule, 
no  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  UUe.  to  carry  out  iU 
functions  and  reaponaibillties  under  this 
subtiUe. 

Sk.  1343.  (a)  ntnn  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  1344 
and  upon  application  of  a  State,  the  Board 
shall  make  granU  to  States  in  accordance 
with  the  guidelines  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  1241(b)  on  the  basis  of  population. 
land  area,  financial  need  and  the  need  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning 
and  management  assistance,  except  that 
each  State  shall  receive  not  less  than  the 
sum  of  $100,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1985. 1988, 1987. 1888,  and  1989. 

(b)  The  siuu  allocated  under  this  section 
shall  be  matched  on  the  basis  of  not  less 
than  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar.  Contributions  by  the  SUtes  to 
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fulfill  the  matching  requirements  of  this 
subaecUoo  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind. 

(c)  No  funds  under  this  aectiao  may  be 
withheld  in  an  effort  to  force  States  to  alter 
their  water  policies  to  comply  with  ftderal 
policies  or  policies  of  the  Board. 

Sk.  1343.  The  aasistanoe  mtivided  for 
State  water_  planning  and  the  programs  ea- 
taWlahfd  pursuant  to  this  subtitle  ah^n  be 
consistent  with  the  provlsians  contained  In 
section  1303  of  this  title. 

8k.  1344.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle  $30,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985.  1988.  1987. 
1988.  and  1989  aO  of  irtUch  is  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sk.  1345.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
tiUe. "State"  meana  each  of  the  fifty  Statea. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islantk. 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Nortbeni  Mar- 
iana Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Sdbpaxt  D— OonaAL  Paovuiom 
Sk.  1381.  The  Wato-  Reooaroea  Planning 
Act  (43  X3AC.  1983  et  seq.)  is  repealed. 

Sk.  1363.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlalaii  of  this  titie.  no  payment  under  this 
title  shall  be  effective  except  to  sudi  extent 
or  in  such  amounU  as  are  provided  in  apprv)- 
prlaUon  AeU 

PART  Xm-PORT  INFRASTRUCTURE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  IMPROVEMENT 
TRUST  FUND 

Sk.  1301.  (a)  There  U  establlabed  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  be  known  as  the  "Port  Infraatracture  De- 
velopment and  Improvement  lliist  I^md" 
(hneinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Trust  Fund"),  consisting  of  such  M««itits 
as  may  be  appropriated  or  credited  to  the 
Trust  Fund  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  or 
section  1303(b). 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  appropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1984.  an  amount  equal 
to  the  custom  duties  collected  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000,000  for  each  such  year. 

(cXl)  Amounte  in  the  Ttust  Fond  shall  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriation  Acts, 
for  making  expenditures  (A)  tat  feaalbnity 
studies  for,  and  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of.  proJeeU  for  potts  by  the 
Secretary.  (B)  for  feasibility  studies  for.  and 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  mainte- 
nance of,  proJecU  for  vort»  for  the  Saint 
Lawrmce  Seaway  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation.  (C)  for 
relocations  of  utilities,  structures,  and  other 
improvements,  necessary  for  construction, 
operation,  and  "»*«"**"■  "^r  of  such 
projects.  (D)  for  '"«'^g  payments  to  any 
non-Federal  interest  which  has  pImitmmi  and 
designed  or  planned,  «»— «g»M«H  and  con- 
structed a  port  In  accordance  with  section 
104  of  this  Act,  and  (E)  for  granU  under  sec- 
tions 113  and  114  of  this  Act.  No  amount 
may  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Trust  Fund 
unless  the  law  authorizing  the  expenditure 
for  which  the  amount  is  appropriated  ex- 
plicitly provides  that  the  a;qiropriatlon  is  to 
be  made  out  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  program,  project, 
or  other  activity  not  otherwise  authorised 
bylaw. 

Sk.  1302.  The  amounts  appropriated  by 
section  1301(b)  to  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be 
transferred  at  least  monthly  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Trust  Fund       i 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by  the  Secre-      ,\ 
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Ury  of  the  Treuury  of  the  amounts  re- 
ferred to  in  aectkm  IMl(b).  Proper  adjust- 
Boenta  ahall  be  made  in  the  amounts  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  extent  prior  esti- 
mates were  in  excess  of  or  less  than  the 
amounts  required  to  be  transferred. 

8k.  1303.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  hold  the  Trust 
Fund  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  on  the  finaiadal  oondlUon  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  Trust  Fund 
during  the  preeedlnc  fiscal  year  and  on  its 
expected  condition  and  operations  during 
the  next  five  fiscal  yean.  Such  report  shall 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  to  which  the  report  Is 
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(bXl)  It  ahaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  such  portion  of 
the  Trust  Fund  as  is  not.  in  his  Judgment, 
required  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  Such 
investments  may  be  made  only  in  interest- 
bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
For  such  purpose,  such  obligations  may  be 
acquired— 
<A)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue  price,  or 
(B)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obligations 
at  the  marlut  price. 

(2)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Trust 
Fund  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  market  price. 

(3)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of,  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  credited  to 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Trust  Fund. 

Sac.  1304.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

<1)  the  term  "construction"  Includes  any 
planning,  designing,  engineering,  and  sur- 
veying which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
project  for  a  port  and  which  is  performed 
after  authorteatloi  of  the  project;  and 

(2)  the  terms  "port"  and  "United  States" 
have  the  ««— wtwf  given  such  terms  in  sec- 
tion lis  of  this  Act. 

PART  XIV-BRIOaES  OVER 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Sr.  1401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  reim- 
burse, from  sums  appropriated  under  this 
section— 

(1)  the  owner  of  the  Port  of  Houston  Au- 
thority bridge  over  Greens  Bayou,  Texas, 
apint>priately  two  and  eight-tenths  miles 
upstream  of  the  confluence  of  Greens 
Bayou  and  the  Houston  Ship  Channel,  and 

(2)  the  owner  of  the  pipeline  bridge  over 
Greens  Bayou.  Texas,  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  Port  of  Houston  Authority  bridge 
over  Greats  Bayou. 

for  work  done  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  for  alterations  to  each  such 
bridge  which  were  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation. 

(b)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $460,000  to  carry  out  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  and  not  to 
exceed  $250,000  to  carry  out  paragraph  <3) 
of  subsection  (a). 

Sk.  1402.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  transmit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  those  bridges  over  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States  which  have  Fed- 
eral permits  and  which  were  constructed,  re- 
constructed, or  removed  during  the  period 
Janaury  1. 1948.  to  January  1, 1985. 

Sk.  1403.  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August 
18,  1894  (33  U.S.C.  499),  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  drawbridge  known  as  the  James  A. 
Buike  Bridge  crossing  the  Fore  River  on 
Route  3A  between  Quincy  and  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts.  The  State  of  Massachusetts 
shall  have  the  exclusive  authority  to  regu- 
late the  opening  of  such  bridge. 


PART  XV-REPORT8 

Sk.  1901.  If  any  report  required  to  be 
transmitted  under  this  Act  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  ftivironment  and  Public  Woriu  of 
the  Senate  pertains  In  whole  or  in  part  to 
fish  and!  wildlife  mitigation,  benthic  envi- 
ronmental repercussions,  or  ecosystem  miti- 
gation, tne  Federal  officer  required  to  pre- 
pare or  transmit  that  report  also  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee OS  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
the  Hou*  of  Representatives. 

Sk.  1902.  There  is  ^propriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  198S.  an  additional  $5,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  the 
"Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund"  for  the 
conduct  Of  a  demonstration  project  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  water  transmission 

line.  

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
—Page  44.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

RUMANSrAXIAlf  ASSISTAlfCK  rOR  NICAXAOUAII 
DmOCRATIC  RKSISTAMCI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  humanitari- 
an assistance  provided  to  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
dent shsll  designate,  except  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance, $21,000,000  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation vntil  March  31,  1986.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Impoundment  Control  Act  oi  1974, 
one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion upoti  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  ad- 
ditional One-third  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation upon  submission  of  the  first  report 
required  by  section  104  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  upon  submission  of  the 
second  mich  report.  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "htmianitarian  assistance" 
means  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  it  does  not  include  the  provision  of 
weitfwns,  weapons  systems,  ammunition,  or 
other  equipment,  vehicles  or  material  which 
can  be  vwed  to  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death. 

ASSIgTAMCK  POR  mPLDIZirTATIOM  OF  A 
CONTAOORAi 


"RUMAiriTi 

DmoauTic 
poa 


For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  expanses  arising  from  implementation 
by  the  Oontadora  nations  (Mexico,  Panama, 
Colombia,  and  Venezuela)  of  an  agreement 
among  the  cotmtries  of  Central  America 
based  oa  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives of  September  9,  1983,  including  peace- 
keeping, verification,  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems, $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

OKHXRAL  PROVISIORS 

Sk.  lOl.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter undtr  the  headings  "HUMAimARiAH  as- 
sistance POR  NICARAOUAH  DXKOCRATIC  RXSIST- 
AKCX"  l^d  "AS8I8TAIICI  FOR  mrLaODITATION 

OP  A  cotfTADORA  AORatyiHT"  may  be  obligat- 
ed and  ocpended  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Publi;  Law  91-672  and  secUon  IS  of  the 
State  Department  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
1956  or  luiy  other  comparable  provisions  of 

law.    r 

Sk.  192.  (a)  The  prohibitions  contained  in 
section  lB086(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained tti  SecUon  101  of  Public  Law  98-473) 
and  section  801  of  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
zation Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1985  (Public  Law 
98-^18)  shall,  without  llmlUtion  as  to  fiscal 
year,  aflply  with  respect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated bf  this  chapter  under  the  headings 
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ASSISTAMCX  POR   mCARAOOAM 

AHCE"     and     "ASSISTAMCX 

.TIOH  OP  A  OOrtADORA  AGRZE- 


(b)  Nothing  fc)  this  Act,  section  8006(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
Act,  1985  (as  contained  in  Section  101  of 
Public  Law  98-A73),  or  section  801  of  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1985  (Public  Law  98-818)  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  United  States  Government 
from  exchanging  information  with  the  Nlca- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  or  the  obliga- 
tion and  expeiidlture.  but  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  whi^h  they  are  expressly  made 
available,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
chapter  imder  the  headlngB  "HUiiAinTARiAM 

AaSISTAMCI  fOI|  mCASAOOAM  DKMOCRATIC  RX- 
SISTAMCB"  and  I"ASSI8TAHCX  POR  nCPLXIIXMTA- 
TIOR  OP  A  COHTiBORA  AGRXaiUMT." 

Sk.  103.  Thd  President  is  urged— 
',(1)  to  vigoroiisly  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  ecoi^mlc  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict in  Nicarkgua,   including  negotiations 

to-        r 

(A)  implement  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  olf  September  9, 1083:  and 

(B)  at  the  same  time,  develop  trade  and 
economic  measures  in  close  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  other  nations  which  will 
encourage  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to 
take  the  necesary  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
fUct;  I 

(3)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua,  if  the 
Government  Ol  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire, to  open  a  dialog  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  suspend  the 
state  of  emergency;  and 

(3)  to  resiune  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  of 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  church-mediated  dialog  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  resistance  In  support  of  In- 
ternal reconcfllation,  as  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Dopmient  of  Objectives;  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
itlons   of   Central   America. 

tontadora  Document  of  Objec- 
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among   the 
based  on  the 
tives. 

Sk.  104.  (a 
report  to  the 


the  President  shall  submit  a 
longress  every  90  days  on  the 
activities  carried  out  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103  and  on  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
headed  "RtnuHiTARiAM  assistamci  por  rica- 

RAGUAH  DOfOOUTIC  RRSISTAHCK"  and  ASSIST- 
AlfCK   POR    nOf'XIIZHTATIOII    OP    A    COWTADORA 

AORXKHKifT".  Such  rcpoits  shaU  describe  the 
willingness  of  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
to  negotiate  and  the  progress  of  efforts  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  103  and  shall  provide  a  de- 
tailed accounjting  of  the  disbursement  of 
any  such  assistance. 

(b)  As  part  of  each  of  the  reports  submit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  oa  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatl^ies.  and  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
on  alleged  himan  rights  violations  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  gemocratic  resistance  and  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  With  respect  to 
the  alleged  violations  the  report  shall  In- 
clude information  on  who  Is  restMnsible  for 
such  human  rights  violations. 


SEC.  IN.  AOOrnONAL  ASSmANCE  POR  THE  CEN- 
nUL  AMERICA  PEACE  PK0CE88. 

(a)  StiBMiasiOR  OP  Rmuxst.- If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  at  any  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  that— 

(1)  negotiations  baaed  on  the  Ck>ntadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  produced  an  agreement,  or  show 
promise  of  producing  an  agreement,  or 

(2)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
will  assist  In  a  resolution  of  the  conflict,  or 
to  stabilization  in  the  region.  The  President 
may  submit  to  the  Congress  a  request  for 
budget  and  other  authority  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistance  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Central  America  peace  process. 

(b>  Statsmkrt  To  Be  Inclusbd.- The 
President's  request  shaU  include  a  detaUed 
statement  as  to  progress  made  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  the  region. 

(C)  COMSDLTATIOH  WITH  TBI  CORGRXSS.- In 

formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
Congress. 

(d)     COHGRRSSIORAI.     ACTIOR.— The     PTOVi- 

sions  of  this  subsection  apply,  during  the 
99th  Congress,  to  the  consideration  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  purstiant  to  sub- 
section (a)— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Central  America 
peace  process  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1985,  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  PubUc  Law  91-672.": 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamMe;  and 

(C)  the  tiUe  of  which  is  as  foUows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1985.". 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  Introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislative  days  after  the 
first  joint  resolution  was  Introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shaU  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shaU  be  placed  on  the  vpropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(5XA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  i4>propriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 


to,  the  resolution  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  reaoluUon  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  in  session. 

(7)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  ndemaUng 
power  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea,  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rule*  of 
the  House,  but  wpUcable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 

SEC  IM.  ADDITIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NICARA- 
GUAN  DkMOCRATlC  RRStSTANCE. 

(a)  SuBmssioR  op  Rbquxst.— If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  at  any  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  that— 

(1)  negotiations  based  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or 

(2)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict, 

the  President  may  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  budget  and  other  authority  to  pro- 
vide additional  assistance  for  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

(b)  Statzkemt  To  Bs  Ircluoxd.— The 
President's  request  shall  include  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  why  the  negotiations  or 
other  measures  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  the  region. 

(C)  CORSULIATIOR  WiTH  TBX  COMOIBa.— In 

formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  suboec- 
tion  (a),  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
Congress. 

(d)  CoRouasiORAL  AcnoR.— (1)  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  apply,  during  the 
99th  Congress,  to  the  conslderatlan  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

(2)  For  piirpoaes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congrea  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  that  the  Preaident  requested 


pursuant  to  the  SuOT>l«nental  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1985,  notwithstanding  secUon  10 
of  PubUc  Law  91-873.": 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Apmoprtatlons 
Act,  1985. ": 

(3)  A  Joint  resoluUon  shaU,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resoluUon 
by  the  end  of  15  legislaUve  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resoluUon  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resoluUon  Introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resoluUon 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SKA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
oluUon placed  on  the  appropriate  '^itm'iir 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  S 
legislative  days,  it  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  House  (after  consultaUon 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  apprtqniate 
time  for  the  consideraUon  of  that  Joint  reao- 
luUon) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  moUon  is 
highly  privileged  and  Is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  moUon  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  AU  poinu  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resoluUon  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  resoluUon  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished buaineas  of  the  House  until  Hifpnt^ni 
of.  A  moUon  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  viiich 
the  moUon  is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  reaoluUon  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  t>e  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
moUon  to  limit  debate  is  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resoluUon,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
Uon bai^  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
quesUon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resoluUon  to  final  paoage  without 
intervening  moUon. 

(6)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  whl^  the 
House  is  in  session. 

(7)  This  subsection  is  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves.  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  pajt  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  reaoluUon.  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognlUon  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  reiwrt  a  resolution  for 
the  consideraUon  of  any  measure. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  a.in..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THDUfoiiB]. 


PIUTXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halveraon.  DJ}..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  are  profoiindly 
grateful  for  the  wisdom  that  guided 
our  forebears  to  a  political  system 
based  on  the  Biblical  principles  of  sov- 
ereignty of  people  and  the  sanctity  of 
human  rights.  They  knew  that  faUure 
of  the  people  to  exercise  their  citizen- 
ship responsibility  was  as  serious  as 
for  government  to  f aU  its  trust.  We 
pray  that  both  people  and  public  serv- 
ants wUl  be  sensitive  to  their  legacy 
and  duty  at  this  critical  time.  Forgive 
the  cynicism,  and  worse,  the  indiffer- 
ence toward  government  but  most  of 
all  forgive  the  loss  of  respect  and  con- 
fidence toward  those  who  govern.  For- 
give Lord,  when  the  behavior  of  the 
Senate,  individually  and  corporately. 
Justifies  cynicism.  Indifference,  disre- 
spect and  mistrust.  Orant  to  those 
who  bear  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  public  trust  to  conduct  themselves, 
privately  as  well  as  publically.  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  in  ways  that  will 
discourage  negative  attitudes  and 
strengthen  the  relationships  between 
the  people  and  their  public  servants. 
For  Thy  honor  and  glory.  Amen. 


recoonthon  of  the 
majority  leader 

The  PRESn)ENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  two  leaders  have 
10  minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes:  Sen- 
ators OORTOir,  Pboxmibs,  Mctz- 
DiBAUM,  and  Lkaht. 

Routine  morning  business  will  follow 
that,  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10  aan.  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  S.  1160,  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  and  pending  is 
a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Biunpers  amendment  was 
defeated,  "yeas"  and  "nays"  are  or- 


dered, therefore  votes  could  occur 
prior  to  the  hour  of  12  noon.  Also, 
other  ai|ientlments  remain  and  might 
be  offered  dealing  with  SDI. 

Again,  I  indicate  it  is  my  hope  that 
once  the  so-called  SALT  amendments 
have  been  offered  to  the  DOD  author- 
ization bill  that  the  Senate  could  then 
agree  to  lay  the  DOD  bill  aside  and 
take  up  S-  1003,  the  State  Department 
authorimtion  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  10  Contra  amend- 
ments. ^  described  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  togreement  of  Bffay  23.  If  that 
occurs— and  I  hope  it  will— I  will  be 
visiting  with  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leadet  later.  We  can  expect  roUcaU 
votes  ttiroughout  the  day,  and  early 
evening. 

Mr.  Psesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  special  orders  identified 
be  reco|nized  in  the  order  in  which 
they  reafch  the  Chamber^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objertion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THANK  YOU  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Vix.  President.  June  2-8 
is  "Teaser  Thank  You  Week."  It  is  a 
time  to  reflect  on  how  much  we  owe 
the  tea4her8  of  this  country,  whose 
dedication  often  outweighs  their  pay- 
checks. In  all  of  our  lives,  there  are 
teachers  who  stand  out  because  their 
influence  has  stayed  with  us— because 
they  taught  us  to  read  well— because 
their  co^omltment  to  teaching  young 
people  tras  an  Inspiration  that  lasted 
beyond  the  classroom— because  they 
cared  what  kind  of  adults  we  would 
become. 

When  80  much  is  riding  on  the  qual- 
ity of  education  today,  we  need  these 
dedicated  individuals  more  than  ever. 
WlthoulS  them,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  function  as  literate  individuals  in  a 
n4)idly  ;  changing  world.  It  is  from 
them  wi  learned  the  basic  skills  that 
provided  a  foundation  for  everything 
we  aocoAipUshed  thereafter. 

FUBui  POCUt  OR  nfPROVnfO  KDt7CATION 
I  STSTm 

The  ihdely  quoted  report  on  the 
status  of  our  Nation's  education 
system,  "A  Nation  At  Risk,"  told  us 
what  we  already  knew— that  the  qual- 
ity of  public  education  in  this  country 
has  deteriorated  to  a  point  where  it 
could  eventually  undermine  our  com- 
petitive position  as  a  world  iMjwer.  It  is 
good  tl^at  we  have  been  officially 
alerted  to  the  problems  so  that  we  can 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  correct  them, 
but  we  should  also  recognize  what  is 
right  with  the  system. 


In  response  to  "A  Nation  At  Risk," 
States,  teachers,  parents,  local  school 
boards,  ana  students  themselves 
turned  around  to  face  the  problems 
they  were  confronted  with— a  lack  of 
qualified  teabhers,  and  a  system  of 
public  education  that  was  not  meeting 
the  needs  of  our  Nation's  children  or 
the  long-temi  needs  of  our  country  as 
an  economically  competitive  world 
power.  Thanks  to  the  leadership  pro- 
vided by  President  Reagan  on  this 
issue.  State  and  local  governments 
were  able  to  make  impressive  strides 
toward  the  (tverall  goal  of  improving 
the  quality  df  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity proviqed  to  students  in  Ameri- 
can classrooE 

KBSPBCT  POB  taACHUS  AS  PRORSSIORAIiS 

Once  again]  attempts  are  being  made 
to  attract  qikllfied,  talented  teachers 
to  a  career  In  our  Nation's  schools. 
Public  awareness  has  t>een  stirred  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  averting  what 
could  have  been  a  real  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can educatio^i.  By  looking  ahead  and 
making  the  (necessary  investment  in 
this  important  aspect  of  our  society, 
all  of  oxir  clti^ns  have  made  a  decision 
and  l>egim  to  recognize  education  as  a 
priority.  Teachers  are  gaining  a  new- 
found respect  in  local  communities. 
They  are  finally  getting  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve,  because  they  are  es- 
sential in  eflorts  to  prepare  our  chil- 
dren for  thej  challenges  of  a  modem, 
progressive  s^ety  in  an  increasingly 
smaller,  technological  world. 

RACHZaS  VEaxn  HATIOMAL  RZCOOITrnOR 

-  Although  there  may  be  teachers 
who  should  not  be  given  the  kind  of 
responsibility  over  young  minds  that 
this  type  of  profession  demands,  there 
are  many  teachers  whose  memory  and 
influence  follow  us  through  life,  be- 
cause they  Were  exceptionally  talent- 
ed—being in  their  classrooms  was  an 
experience  we  have  never  forgotten.  It 
is  time  that  Ithe  daily  dedication  and 
commitment  with  which  teachers  ap- 
proach their  profession  receive  nation- 
al recognition.  Teachers  play  a  valua- 
ble role  in  dQveloping  skills  and  values 
in  the  yoimg  people  who  are  our  coun- 
try's future.  As  time  goes  on.  teachers 
spend  more  time  with  children  than 
some  of  theUr  parents  do,  and  the  kind 
of  influence  ihey  have  is  all  the  more 
critical. 

It  is  well  khown  that,  until  recently, 
teachers  wen  t  vastly  underpaid  for  the 
Iclnd  of  resp  snsibility  they  are  given 
and  what  ire  expect  of  them.  Al- 
though the  iconomic  situation  is  im- 
proving somiiwhat,  we  should  still  do 


•  This  "Imllet"  tymlMl  identifies  statetnedu  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spolcen  by  ttie  Menil>er  on  tlie  floorc 
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VJ^^Z^  '^  ^^^^'^  '^*  ^'f**'    »**"a"e.  We  should  be  able  to  stop  Dr.  Bethe  also  calls  an  INF  treaty  as 

fMsional    respect    that    they    receive    such  cheating  through  such  means  as  easy  to  monitor  as  the  SALT  treaty 

from  their  local  communities.  Teach-    a  consultative  committee.  Or  if  that  Dr.    Bethe's   analysis    is   esoed^v 

ing  as  a  career  can  be  one  of  the  most    fails  we  should  renounce  the  treaty,  useful  be»uw  JTrerSnS.  S^flhJ 

rewarding,  because  one  can  never  teU    and  engage  in  whatever  countermeai:  Antral  SSSSjslcIiSCSlu^  of  veri! 

ures    the    Soviet    violation    required. 


where  its  influence  will  end. 

COMCLtn>IHC  RKMARKS 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  Dr.  Patricia 
WUliams  Boyd,  from  Lawrence,  KS, 
who  was  named  "Teacher  of  the  Year" 
by  President  Reagan  in  1983.  She  is  an 
outstanding  individual,  who  gives  a  lot 
of  herself  to  her  students  and  her 
community.  I  know  that  there  are 
many  educators  like  her  throughout 
the  country.  This  week,  we  should  all 
take  the  time  to  think  of  those  who 
have  had  a  profound  influence  on  our 
lives  in  so  many  direct  and  subtle 
ways— let's  take  the  time  to  thank 
them  or  at  least  rememlier  what  they 
have  done  for  us,  and  what  they  con- 
tinue to  do  for  our  children. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRC]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  later  use  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HANS  BETHE  ON  ARMS 
CONTROL  AND  VERIFICAIION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  world's  truly  outstanding  ex- 
perts on  nuclear  weapons  is  the  highly 
respected.  Hans  Bethe.  Dr.  Bethe  is 
known  internationally  as  the  "father 
of  the  H  bomb."  This  past  summer  I 
wrote  him  along  with  other  experts  to 
determine  his  expert  assessment  of 
this  coimtry's  verification  capabilities. 
I  made  this  inquiry  because  the  quin- 
tessential requirement  of  any  arms 
control  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  verifica- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ment. Again  and  again  we  are  remind- 
ed that  when  we  are  dealing  with  our 
prime  adversary  in  this  world  of  mili- 
tary power,  we  can  achieve  am  agree- 
ment. But  we  can  only  achieve  a 
worthwhile  and  lasting  agreement  if  it 
meets  two  tests.  The  agreement  must 
be  in  the  clear  national  interest  of 
both  coimtries.  That  is  the  first  re- 
quirement of  such  an  agreement.  The 
second  requirement  is  that  we  must 
have  confidence  that  both  sides  will 
abide  by  the  treaty.  To  achieve  this 
second  objective  we  must  be  confident 
that  we  can  detect  any  cheating  by  the 
Soviets.  If  we  deem  the  cheating  to  be 
of  sufficient  military  significance  to 
give  the  Soviets  a  serious  advantage, 
we   should    have    a   prompt   remedy 


This  abUity  to  detect  treaty  violations 
and  the  will  to  exercise  measures  to 
protect  our  national  security  when  we 
detect  militarily  significant  violations 
are  essential  elements  of  an  effective 
arms  control  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

The  hinge  that  makes  an  arms  con- 
trol agreement  between  the  two  great 
world  military  powers  realistic  and  re- 
liable is  verification.  Let  us  be  blunt. 
We  do  not  trust  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union  does  not  trust  us.  Fortu- 
nately we  do  not  have  to  rely  on  trust 
provided  we  have  a  verification  tech- 
nology that  can  tell  us  if  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  violation  of  the  agreement. 
This  is  where  Hans  Bethe  comes  in.  If 
there  is  a  more  widely  respected 
expert  on  nuclear  weapons  than  Hans 
Bethe,  I  have  not  heard  of  him.  Dr. 
Bethe  speaks  with  caution  and  circimi- 
spection.  But  he  indicates  that  in  gen- 
eral the  verification  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  are  strong.  He  views  ver- 
ification or  effective  monitoring  as  not 
simply  a  means  of  providing  a  legal 
liasis  for  enforcing  arms  control  trea- 
ties. He  considers  it  as  part  of  our  na- 
tional security.  Obviously,  verification 
is  essential  to  effective  arms  control. 
But  it  is  also  vital  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  whether  there  is 
arms  control  or  not.  Dr.  Bethe  poses 
three  questions  with  respect  to  verifi- 
cation as  a  function  of  our  national  de- 
fense. Here  they  are: 

One.  Are  the  uncertainties  with  re- 
spect to  an  adversary's  threatening 
military  activities  more  dangerous 
through  covert  activities  in  the  pres- 
ence of  arms  control  agreements  than 
legal  activities  in  the  absence  of  such 
agreements? 

Two.  Can  we  provide  protection 
against  threats  that  may  escape  our 
verif  ication  technology? 

Three.  Do  the  treaty  constraints 
make  it  easier  for  our  intelligence 
system  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  the  information  this  country 
needs  for  improved  protection? 

Applying  these  criteria,  how  does 
Bethe  rate  our  verification  capability 
with  respect  to  our  present  arms  con- 
trol treaties?  In  the  case  of  SALT  I 
and  II,  Bethe  calls  our  national  techni- 
cal means  as  excellent. 

Bethe  calls  the  administration's 
START  treaty  tougher  to  monitor  be- 
cause it  requires  a  count  of  warheads 
Instead  of  missiles.  But  In  Bethe's  view 
spot  checks  and  intelligence  satellites 
can  probably  do  the  Job  without  on 
the  spot  inspection  provided  the  de- 
tails are  worked  out. 

Verification  of  the  ABM  treaty  is 
also  seen  by  Bethe  as  excellent. 


fication  independent  of  arms  controL 
He  also  prudently  suggests  that  arms 
control  agreements  including  a  com- 
prehensive freeze  requires  us  to  evalu- 
ate the  net  effect  on  national  security 
of  an  arms  control  agreement  that 
relies  on  a  partial  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect verification  system  compared 
with  foregoing  the  treaty  and  relying 
on  the  protection  provided  by  the  un- 
restrained deterrence  that  develops 
from  an  arms  race.  Obviously  Bethe 
considers  arms  control  agreements 
that  can  be  monitored  by  adequate 
verification  as  advantageous.  He  feels 
that  most  of  our  arms  control  agree- 
ments meet  that  criteria.  But  he  coun- 
sels caution  in  proceeding  with  trea- 
ties where  verification  may  be  so  limit- 
ed that  the  agreements  could  consti- 
tute a  net  Increase  in  the  threat  to  our 
national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Hans  Bethe 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nkwmaii  Laboraiokt, 

COUTELL  UHITBUITT, 

Ithaca.  SY.  Aumut  10. 1984. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PKoxmu, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathinoton,  DC. 

Dbab  Skhator  Proxkhk  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  Inquiry  of  July  6  concerning 
the  verification  capabilities  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  the  caae  of  SALT  I  and  n.  I  believe  our 
national  technical  means  are  excellent.  Pos- 
sibly occaslonaUy  one  or  two  missile  silos 
might  escape  detection  although  I  do  not 
believe  so;  in  addition,  this  would  hardly 
make  any  difference.  Moreover,  the  former 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering.  Dr.  William  J.  Perry,  has 
testified  that  the  United  SUtes  has  always 
been  able  to  detect  the  existence  of  an 
ICBM  type  before  it  ever  went  to  testa. 

The  Administration's  START  treaty 
would  be  more  difficult  to  monitor  because 
it  calls  for  a  count  of  the  number  of  war- 
heads rather  than  of  missiles.  In  principle  it 
is  a  better  idea  to  limit  warheads  than  mis- 
siles, but  to  count  them  one  would  have  to 
look  inside  the  missiles.  This  could  probably 
be  done  using  sixit  chedts  and  our  intelli- 
gence satellites  without  on-site  inspection. 
However,  the  details  would  have  to  be 
worked  out. 

The  freeze  is  a  laudable  endeavor  because 
it  is  easy  to  understand.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  a  mutual  moratori- 
lun  rather  than  a  formal  treaty.  The  mora- 
torium would  give  us  time  to  negotiate 
SALTin. 

Our  monitoring  of  the  ABM  treaty  is  also 
excellent.  Unfortunately,  after  detecting  an 
apparent  violation  in  the  form  of  the  new 
Soviet  radar  at  AbaJakova,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  resolve  the  problem  in  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  due  to  the  present  strained 
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relations,  and  both  sides  are  at  fault  in  this 
matter. 

A  much  more  thoroush  assessment  of  Ver- 
ification has  bem  published  in  a  current 
repcHt  by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Washington.  I 
enclose  the  title  page  and  the  distinguished 
membership  of  the  committee  that  ia  pre- 
paring the  document  You  should  contact 
Richard  Scribner  to  find  out  whether  and 
when  the  document  Is  available.  I  should 
also  mention  that  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
published  a  report  on  the  same  topic  about 
a  year  ago.  Neither  of  these  reports  is  very 
technical  or  detailed  because  of  the  sensi- 
tive nature  of  the  whole  area. 

The  present  Threshold  Test  Ban  is  again 
extremely  easy  to  monitor.  There  may  be 
some  argument  on  numbers.  Le.,  whether 
the  Soviets  have  exceeded  the  threshold  by 
a  moderate  amount.  The  expert  on  this 
matter  is  Professor  Lynn  R.  Sykes  (Lamont- 
Doberty  Oeological  Observatory  and  De- 
partment of  Oeological  Sdmces.  Columbia 
University.  Palisades.  NT  10M4)  who  has 
written  extensively  on  this  topic  and  ia  also 
a  consultant  to  the  Uvermore  Laboratory.  I 
would  urge  you  to  contact  him  both  on  the 
threshold  and  a  possible  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  From  his  writings  and  a  personal 
discussion.  I  get  the  Impression  that  we 
could  safely  conclude  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty,  or  a  treaty  with  a  very  low 
threshold  like  2  kT.  In  either  case,  it  may  be 
passible  to  hold  covert  tests  at  exceedingly 
low  yield,  but  these  would  have  no  military 
signficance  insofar  as  the  XJ£.  and  the 
UwSAR.  is  concerned  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  test  ban  would  pose  a  serious 
hurdle  to  additional  nations  that  wish  to  ac- 
quire nuclear  weapons. 

Concerning  a  treaty  forbidding  anti-satel- 
lite weapons.  I  enclose  a  recent  article  in 
Science  which  is  highly  informative  and 
shows  that  many  senior  intelligence  officers 
believe  that  a  test  ban  treaty  on  space  weap- 
ons would  be  verifiable;  in  particular.  I  draw 
your  attention  to  Leslie  Dirks  (until  1982 
the  CIA's  Deputy  Director  for  Research  and 
Technology,  now  at  Raytheon)  who  is 
quoted  repeatedly,  and  who  should  be  an 
appropriate  person  to  consult. 

An  INF  treaty  Is  likely  to  be  equally  easy 
to  monitor  as  the  SALT  treaty.  It  is  most  re- 
grettable that  the  "walk  in  the  woods"  pro- 
posal by  Paul  Nitae  was  rejected  by  both  the 
U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  Testing  of  sea- 
launched  cruise  missiles  is  likely  to  be  verifi- 
able, but  deployment  might  be  difficult  to 
monitor. 

There  are  several  general  points  that  I 
wish  to  make.  Verification  should  not  be 
viewed  primarily  as  a  legal  procedure,  but  as 
part  of  our  national  security  apparatus.  In 
that  connection  several  criteria  should  be 
borne  In  mind.  First,  are  the  uncertainties 
that  always  remain  concerning  covert  activi- 
ties more  threatoiing  than  the  activities 
that  would  be  legal  if  there  were  no  negoti- 
ated constraints?  Second,  can  one  provide 
adequate  protection  against  the  threat  that 
may  escape  our  surveillance  capabilities? 
Third,  do  the  treaty  constraints  ease  the 
stress  on  our  intelligence  capabilities? 

For  Instance,  in  the  case  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban.  one  must  balance  the  danger 
from  proliferation  as  compared  to  the 
danger  that  the  Soviets  may  surreptitiously 
attain  a  very  marginal  improvement  in  some 
of  their  weapons.  In  the  case  of  an  anti-sat- 
ellite weapons  treaty,  one  must  balance  the 
threat  to  our  satellites  that  might  be  posed 
by  a  slightly  upgraded  version  of  the  cur- 
rent poor  performance   of  Soviet  ASAT, 


which  may  perhaps  be  possible  dewite  our 
space  siirvelllance  system,  ss  compared  to 
the  sophisticated  Soviet  ASAT  that  Is 
bound  ta  appear  on  the  scene  if  there  is  no 
treaty,  fnd  also  factor  in  the  possibility  of 
enhandtig  satellite  survivability  by  making 
our  spatkcraft  more  maneuverable.  Tou  will 
note  that  In  the  enclosed  Science  article 
Leslie  Qlrks,  William  Colby,  and  others,  ex- 
press the  view  that  a  treaty  on  space  weap- 
ons wou|d  meet  these  criteria. 

An  interesting  sidelight  is  that  the  Fletch- 
er Panel  which  considered  the  technical  as- 
pects of  President  Reagan's  "Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative"  (SDI)  stressed  that  con- 
straint on  the  offense  (by  treaty)  was  impor- 
tant for 
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r  the  success  of  SDI. 
With  1  est  wishes. 
T(  lira  sincerely. 


Haks  A.BKrHX. 


the!  liberation  of  BEL8EN 

Mr.  IPROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
when  (he  British  Army  opened  the 
gates  al  the  Belsen  camp  on  April  15. 
1945,  they  exposed  the  brutality  and 
hatred  of  Hitler's  final  solution.  As 
the  first  con(%ntration  (»mp  to  be  lib- 
erated by  the  allies,  Belsen  revealed 
the  scbve  of  Hitler's  ruthless  cam- 
paign to  exterminate  Jews  and  other 
minorities. 

What  the  liberators  saw,  and  what 
the  world  would  soon  hear  of,  was  un- 
t>earab|y  horrible.  The  numbers  them- 
selves ^ke  of  misery  too  extensive  to 
be  bdieved.  Almost  60,000  men, 
women,  and  children  were  imprisoned 
In  an  area  1  mile  by  one-half  mile; 
4,000  were  stricken  with  typhus.  All 
were  emaciated:  13,000  dead  lay  lui- 
buried.. 

Amldfct  this  desolation  the  liberators 
struggled  to  salvage  the  lives  of  those 
who  w^re  physically  and  psychologi- 
cally niear  death.  They  were  able  to 
save  nimy,  but  an  appalling  nimiber 
of  peoiile  died  after  Belsen  was  liberat- 
ed: 28,000  were  unable  to  be  saved,  suc- 
cumbii^  to  the  horrible  conditions 
they  hid  known  for  so  long. 

Burying  the  dead  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble wag  necessary  to  limit  the  spread 
of  infectious  diseases.  A  Jewish  army 
involved  in  this  gruesome  task  si>oke 
of  the  pain  he  felt  and  the  unspeak- 
able fear  of  seeing  so  many  of  his 
people  slaughtered: 

Aa  I  wBs  burying  the  bodies  all  day  long,  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  the  last  Jewish  survivor  on 
Earth  and.  after  the  final  Kaddish,  I  would 
Join  thq  others  In  the  last  mass  grave  to  be 
closed.  I 

Surrounded  by  this  seemingly  un- 
ending procession  of  death,  the  libera- 
tors fofund  themselves  spiritually  ex- 
hausted, unable  to  comprehend  the 
darkness  of  Belsen.  They  had  known 
death  (>n  the  battlefield,  but  now  con- 
fronted something  more  horrible  than 
death.  Belsen  stood  as  tragic  testimo- 
ny to  *uui's  potential  for  evil,  forever 
affecti|ig  those  who  saw  what  had 
happened. 

It  has  been  over  40  years  since 
Belsen  was  liberated,  its  surviving  in- 
mates pulled  away  from  the  flames  of 


mous  adopt 
Ninety-five 
treaty.  Ever 
world  has 


Hitler's  f  Inaf  solution.  Since  that  time 
the  world  hfu  learned  more  and  more 
of  the  Holocaust.  We  have  struggled 
imperfectly  to  prevent  the  slaughter 
of  many  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  It 
is  a  global  ploblem,  requiring  an  inter- 
national r^ponse. 

This  Nation,  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  responsible  for  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty.  Our  delegates  to  the 
United  NaUAns  drafted  that  treaty,  led 
the  fight  fof'  it.  and  secured  its  unani- 
m  by  the  United  Nations, 
itions  have  ratified  that 
developed  country  in  the 
itified  the  treaty.  Every 
single  President  since  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower has  called  on  the  Senate  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  That  treaty  has  been 
reported  to  the  floor  six  times.  Last 
year  in  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  by  an 
overwhelmlBg  margin  supporting  the 
principles  of  the  treaty  and  pledging 
that  the  Senate  would  take  up  the 
treaty  early  In  the  99th  Congress 

Well,  it  is  getting  so  it  is  no  longer 
early  in  the  99th  Congress.  Although 
the  Foreign]  Relations  Committee  has 
reported  the  treaty  again  to  the  floor, 
as  I  underssand  it— it  is  on  the  calen- 
dar ready  to  be  taken  up— it  is  not  on 
the  list  the  majority  leader  had  of  the 
items  we  win  take  up  in  June  or  before 
the  July  4  recess. 

Mr.  Presi(jent.  time  is  slipping  away 
from  us.  Hefe  is  a  treaty,  as  I  say,  sup- 
ported by  President  Ronald  Reagan.  It 
is  a  treaty  that  has  been  supported  by 
every  President.  It  has  been  supported 
by  the  leadership.  Senator  Dole  sup- 
ports it,  as  I  understand  it.  Senator 
Simpson  supports  it.  Senator  Btro, 
Senator  Ch4hston.  It  is  beyond  me  to 
understand  why  we  cannot  take  that 
treaty  up  and  act  on  it. 

It  is  opposed  in  the  general  commu- 
nity in  this  country  only  by  a  small 
ntimber  of  Irightwing  groups— Phyllis 
Schlafley;  the  Spotlight  magazine, 
which  is  a  nghtwing  magazine:  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  John  Birch  Sc>ciety.  It 
is  opposed  by  those  groups  but  it  is 
supported  by  every  religion,  supported 
by  the  American  Bar  Association:  sup- 
ported, as  I  say,  by  every  President 
since  President  Elsenhower.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  president,  it  is  time  that  we 
act  upon  it. 


WISCONSIN  CITED  AS  NATIONAL 


IiElADER 


IN     AFDC     PROGRAM 


AOMINI&  TRATION 

Mr.  PRC'XMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
while  a  lot  of  Up  service  is  paid  to  the 
abstract  concept  of  an  income  mainte- 
nance safety  net,  it  is  unusual  to  hear 
a  good  woiti  in  the  news  or  even  in 
these  Chambers  about  the  administra- 
tion of  the  I  programs  themselves.  But 
on  this  occasion,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  tq  break  the  mold. 


Yesterday,  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
received  a  well-deserved  special  award 
from  the  Federal  Deputment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  being 
a  national  leader  in  the  development 
of  its  (»mputer  management  system 
for  the  AFDC  [Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children]  Program. 

Always  a  pioneer,  Wisconsin  had 
been  developing  its  own  automation 
system  a  decade  ago.  long  before  Fed- 
eral mandates  existed  for  management 
information  system.  Thus,  it  came  as 
no  surprise  when  Wisconsin  was  the 
first  State  to  meet  the  Federal  re- 
quirement to  establish  a  family  assist- 
ance management  information  system 
[FAMISl. 

And  what  does  Wisconsin's  FAMIS- 
certified  system  do?  Plenty.  It  collects 
information  on  clients,  determines 
AFDC  ellgibUity  after  cross-checking 
other  programs  to  weed  out  fraudu- 
lent applications,  calculates  the  grant 
amoimts,  makes  payments,  and  han- 
dles all  local.  State,  and  Federal  re- 
porting requirements.  And  that  adds 
up  to  a  real  saving  for  the  taxpayers. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  computer 
management  system,  Wisconsin  has 
one  of  the  lowest  administrative  costs 
per  AFDC  case  in  the  entire  Nation:  In 
1983.  Wisconsin  spent  $14.43  in  admin- 
istrative costs  per  AFDC  case  per 
month  while  the  highest-cost  State 
spent  a  whopping  $118.04  per  case  per 
month— eightfold  higher. 

Error  rates  have  plummeted:  In 
1978-79.  Wisconsin's  error  rates  were 
in  the  10-percent  range  but.  by  1983- 
84.  they  had  dropped  to  6.6  percent. 
And  that  means  more  accurate  pay- 
ments—reducing both  the  number  of 
inadvertent  underpayments  as  well  as 
overpayments. 

And  in  the  field  of  fraud  and  abuse, 
improved  computer  matching  with  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensation 
Program,  Social  Security  wage  and  dis- 
ability payment  data,  and  other 
States'  AFDC  files  have  substantially 
lowered  the  possibility  that  an  AFDC 
applicant  can  successfully  game  the 
system. 

In  addition,  the  lead  from  the  date 
of  application  to  eligibility  and  grant 
payment  has  dropped  from  20-30  days 
to  5-6  days,  a  significant  improvement 
in  efficiency.  And  that  is  a  tax  saving 
to  property  tax  supported  general 
relief  in  Wisconsin's  counties,  which 
had  to  meet  the  burden  of  assisting 
qualified  applicants  while  they  waited 
for  the  paperwork  to  be  processed. 

No  wonder  other  States  have  been 
sending  their  welfare  program  person- 
nel to  Wisconsin  to  study  our  system. 
But  this  effort  could  not  have  been  as 
successful  as  it  has  been  without  the 
foresight  and  years  of  conscientious 
effort  by  some  of  WiscMjnsin's  finest 
public  servants:  Donald  Percy,  who 
was  the  Secretary  of  Wisconsin's  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices when  the  groundwork  was  laid  for 
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much  of  this  sytem.  as  well  as  his  suc- 
cessor, the  current  secretary,  linda 
Reivitz.  In  addition.  Bemle  Stumbrus. 
who  headed  the  division  of  economic 
assistance  for  many  years  and  helped 
to  bring  this  system  on  line  as  well  as 
Gerald  Berge.  who  is  the  administra- 
tor of  the  divison  of  community  serv- 
ices, deserve  credit  as  welL 

And  my  hat  is  off  to  the  unsung 
heroes  at  the  county  level.  Because 
Wisconsin's  AFDC  Program  is  State 
supervised  but  county  administered, 
the  system  would  never  have  become 
as  successful  without  effective  county 
leadership  and  teamwork. 

Mr.  President,  the  Badger  State, 
with  its  tradition  of  honest  and  effi- 
cient State  and  local  government,  has 
done  it  again,  upholding  their  progres- 
sive tradition.  And  I  am  delighted  to 
Join  Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  in  sa- 
luting them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  announcing  the  award  be  re- 
printed in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  HHS  Secretary  IiCargaret  M. 
Heckler.  Under  Secretary  Charles  D.  Baker 
will  present  Wisconsin  a  special  award  for 
its  outstanding  contribution  to  national  Im- 
plementation of  the  Family  Assistance  Man- 
agement Information  System  under  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  pro- 
gram. 

The  award  is  one  of  seven  which  wUl  be 
presented  June  4  during  a  conference  for 
top  level  managers  of  the  AFDC  and  Food 
-Stamps  programs. 

"Wisconsin  was  a  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  automated  public  assistance  infor- 
mation systems.  Its  Computer  Reporting 
Netwoiic  has  served  as  a  model  for  other 
states  interested  in  this  kind  of  system," 
Secretary  Heckler  said  in  announcing  the 
award. 

AFDC  Is  administered  by  states  and  coun- 
ties under  federal  guidelines  established  by 
the  Social  Security  Administration's  Office 
of  Family  Assistance.  The  Social  Security 
Administration  State  Agency  Award  which 
Wisconsin  will  receive  is  the  highest  the 
agency  can  present  to  a  state. 

The  citation  notes  that  many  other  states 
have  visited  Wisconsin  to  study  its  system 
and  have  used  various  aspects  and  tech- 
niques of  It  in  their  own  development  ef- 
forts. 

The  conference  is  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Family  Assistance  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Food  and  Nu- 
trition Service,  which  administers  the  Food 
Stamps  program.  It  is  the  first  conference 
sponsored  Jointly  by  the  two  agencies. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
GORTON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  lOTH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year,  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference  [ES8C],  Congress' 
largest  nonpartisan  legislative  service 
organization,  celebrates  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding.  For  the  past 
10  years  the  EESC,  of  which  I  recently 
became  Senate  chairman,  has  provided 
an  invaluable  service  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  general  public  by 
providing  unbiased,  educated  informa- 
tion on  energy  and  environmental 
issues. 

The  EESC  was  esUblished  10  years 
ago  by  Representative  Richard  Ottin- 
ger  and  10  other  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  to 
serve  as  an  objective  source  of  analysis 
and  information  on  environmental  and 
energy  issues. 

The  study  conference  certainly  has 
accomplished  the  goals  of  its  farsight- 
ed  founders.  Today  the  activities  and 
services  of  the  EESC  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  legislative  process.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  staffs  have 
come  to  depend  on  the  EESC's  serv- 
ices. The  EX8C  publishes  the  Weekly 
Bulletin  every  Monday  Congress  is  in 
session,  providing  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  coming  week's  events, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor. 
The  bulletins  are  supplemented  with 
special  reports  detailing  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  energy  and  environmen- 
tal issues— both  policies  and  politics. 
In  addition,  the  study  conference  orga- 
nizes briefings  and  meetings  for  Mem- 
bens  and  staff  to  HinniiM  and  debate 
the  issues. 

As  important  a  role  as  the  Environ- 
mental and  Energy  Study  Conference 
plays  today,  however.  I  believe  it  wiU 
be  even  more  important  to  Congress  in 
the  future.  The  environmental  and 
energy  policy  questions  we  face  in  the 
coming  years  will  be  far  more  complex 
than  those  we  have  dealt  with  in  the 
past.  The  tremendous  strides  we  have 
made  in  the  past  10  years  have  made  it 
clear  how  much  more  we  need  to 
know,  and  how  much  more  needs  to  be 
done. 

These  challenges  make  the  work  of 
the  EESC  more  crucial  than  ever.  The 
EXSC  wiU  continue  to  be  the  authori- 
tative source  of  analysis  and  informa- 
tion by  expanding  the  range  of  its  ac- 
tivities to  t>ecome  even  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  its  members.  The 
EXSC  will  provide  in-depth  analysis 
through  study  seminars  and  task 
forces.  The  ISSC  will  continue  to  en- 
hance its  informational  services  by 
providing  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staff  with  opportunities  to  meet 
with  administration  officials,  with  in- 
dustry representatives,  with  public  in- 
terest groups,  and  with  key  Members 
of  Congress,  to  exchange  views  and 
consider  policy  options.  The  EXSC  will 
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alao  assist  Members  of  Congress  in 
sharing  these  viewpoints  and  their  po- 
sitions with  our  constituents,  the 
American  public. 

The  environmental  and  energy 
policy  decisions  Congress  will  make  in 
the  coming  years  will  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  life  in  this  country  the  way  few 
other  issues  can.  It  is  vital  that  we  all 
participate  in  the  debate  of  these 
issues,  and  the  EIESC  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  primary  source  of  informa- 
tion and  analysis  to  assist  Members  of 
Congress  in  their  participation. 

As  the  new  Senate  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Con- 
ference I  loolc  forward  to  working  with 
the  new  Senate  vice-chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRXl,  as  well  as  Representative 
Orzeh  of  New  York  as  House  chair- 
man and  Representative  Wisz  of  West 
Virginia  as  House  vice-chairman,  in 
leading  the  EESC.  The  outgoing  chair- 
men, my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Lsaht],  and  Represent- 
ative WoLTB  of  Michigan  have  ably 
chaired  the  EX8C  and  have  set  a  fine 
example  of  leadership. 

Also  assisting  us  in  gtiiding  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence will  be  the  newly-elected  execu- 
tive committee.  The  Senators  on  our 
governing  body  include:  Senators 
BoscHwnz.  Chare,  Dodd,  Hart, 
Hmfz,  I^AHY.  Pell,  and  Rusicah. 

I  congratulate  and  thank  the  execu- 
tive committee  and  all  members  of  the 
EESC  for  their  help  and  support.  And 
finally,  special  thaiiks  are  in  order  for 
the  EESC  staff,  whose  fine  work  the 
Congress  has  come  to  depend  on. 
commioHATioii  or   ioth  AmrivKitsABT  of 

THX   xirvntoifimTAL   and   onncT    study 

CUNVUmiCB 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  today's  10th  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of 
the  Environmental  and  Energy  Study 
Conference  [EESC]. 

Since  the  early  days  of  my  career  in 
Congress,  the  EESC  and  its  familiar 
green  pamphlet  have  proven  enor- 
mously helpful  in  spelling  out  the 
many  important  issues  of  the  day  and 
letting  me  Imow  who  the  players  are. 
As  we  all  Icnow,  that  is  a  key  piece  of 
information,  and  the  EESC  has 
shown,  over  the  past  10  years,  how 
adept  it  is  at  unraveling  the  twisted 
strands  of  committee  and  floor  activi- 
ties in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

By  providing  each  member  office 
with  weekly  legislative  updates,  floor 
briefs,  and  indepth  issue  analyses,  the 
Conference  serves  as  an  invaluable  re- 
search tool.  The  material  provided  in 
EESC  bulletins  and  other  publications 
is  consistently  thorough  and  straight- 
forward. When  an  issue  is  particularly 
contentious  or  complicated,  the  EESC 
stands  ready  and  willing  to  organize 
briefings  and  meetings  for  members 
and    staff   so    that    the    issues    can 
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become  imore  understandable.  We  all 
share  tlie  common  ailment  of  being 
pressed  for  time,  and  the  Conference 
plays  a  significant  role  in  easing  that 
pressure 

With  over  250  Members  of  the 
House  and  70  Senators  of  both  parties 
enrolled  in  the  Conference,  it  is  the 
largest  legislative  service  organization 
in  Congress.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most 
efficient  and  useful  caucuses  operating 
in  the  dongress  today,  and  I  salute  its 
founding  officers  and  those  who  have 
carried  f>n  this  tradition  of  excellence 
over  tht  past  10  years.  Those  of  us 
who  depend  on  the  abilities  of  the 
EESC  i>ok  forward  to  many  more 
Mondays  of  green  weekly  bulletins: 
the  symbol  of  EESC's  service  to  Con- 


gress. 

TBI   lOT^  AMMlVUtSAKT  OP  THX  BTVIBOmiXII- 
TAL  AMD  KnmCY  STUDY  CONraKKHCX 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  rise  in  recognition  of  the 
10th  aitiiversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Environmental  and  Elnergy  Study 
Conferetice.  As  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Conference,  I  have  something  of  a 
paternal  interest  in  this  occasion. 

Ten  y^ars  ago,  when  I  served  in  the 
other  b6dy,  several  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  rosognized  the  need  for  a  bipar- 
tisan, objective  organization  which 
could  conduct  research  into  and  dis- 
seminate reliable  information  on 
issues  which  were  then  and  are  now  of 
critical  Importance  to  us  all.  By  1975, 
the  Fedjeral  Ctovemment  had  become 
a  domi4ant  player  in  environmental 
policy  itialdng,  and  it  was  evident  to 
many  of  us  that  the  time  was  not  far 
off  wheh  energy  policy  would  become 
equally  important.  In  fact,  it  was 
abimdaatly  clear,  at  that  time,  that 
environyiental  and  energy  issues  were 
too  closely  interconnected  to  be  re- 
solved independently. 

In  the  10  years  since  its  foimding. 
the  Study  Conference  has  proven  in- 
valuably to  many  of  us  as  a  resource 
for  shaping  long-term  policies  to  hus- 
band our  limited  resources  In  a  respon- 
sible manner.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished In  that  time,  and  this  country 
can  look  back  with  pride  at  the  gains 
we  hav^  made  in  cleaning  up  our  air 
and  water  and  in  learning  to  use  our 
energy  resources  responsibly. 

Howefer,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Toxlc_«a8te8  remain  a  critical  prob- 
lem. We  are  only  now  begliming  to 
focus  upon  one  of  our  most  vital  re- 
sources4-ground  water— and  we  have 
only  a  vague  notion  of  the  degree  to 
which  that  resource  is  contaminated. 
We  seem  to  be  forgetting  the  energy 
lessons  we  should  have  learned  in  the 
1970's.  These  problems  and  others 
demonstrate  that  the  premises  which 
led  to  the  founding  of  the  Study  Con- 
ference are  as  valid  today  as  they  were 
in  1975-i~perhaps  even  more  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  those 
Members  of  Congress  whose  continu- 
ing   cofunitment    allows    the    Study 
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Conference's  work  to  go  forward.  I 
also  commenjd  the  EESC  staff  whose 
consistently  tine  work  has  established 
the  Confereqce's  reputation  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  cur-ent  environmental  and 
energy  issues! 

The  challenges  of  the  past  decade 
are  still  with  us;  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  t«e  Study  Conference  will 
continue  to  ineet  those  challenges  in 
the  next  dec^e. 

TXMTR 

AHD 

Mr.  THU 

rise  tocomi 
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the  Conference  orga- 
and  meetings  for  dis- 
lebate,  and  provides  re- 
search mateHals  to  assist  Members 
and  their  staffs  prepare  legislation, 
speeches,  and  floor  statements. 

Mr.  President,  this  Conference  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  for  the  past 
10  years  by  assisting  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
on  energy  add  environmental  issues.  I 
commend  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
Conference  for  the  valuable  service 
they  have  performed. 

Mr.  ABDIADR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jpin  in  the  special  order 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Confjerence.  Having  been  a 
my  service  in  both  the 
presentatives  and  the 
attest  to  the  excellent 
work  accomplished  by  the  EESC  over 
the  past  decade. 

Congressional  membership  has 
spanned  both  parties  and  the  entire 
political  spectrum.  For  a  decade  the 
"ESSC  has  produced  the  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  congressional  action 
on  complex  energy  and  environmental 
issues  availat>le.  It  has  provided  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  staff  with 
vital  information  in  a  bipartisan  and 
evenhanded  manner  on  a  weekly  basis. 
In  addition,  ihe  "members  only"  meet- 
ings have  provided  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen with  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  administration  officials  and 
other  public  officials  who  fashion  and 
shape  our  rational  energy  and  envl- 


member  d 
House  of 
Senate,  I 


ronmental  policies.  Staff  seminars 
have  been  enormously  successful  and 
my  own  staff  has  attended  many  over 
the  past  decade. 

While  it  is  important  to  note  the 
success  of  the  EESC.  I  beUeve  we 
should  also  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  individual  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  served  the  Conference  so 
well  over  the  past  10  years.  I  should 
also  like  to  salute  those  who  have  pro- 
vided financial  support  through  their 
membership  and  through  their  active 
participation.  Lastly,  we  all  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  individ- 
ual staff  members  of  the  EESC  who 
have  served  us  so  well  through  the 
years.  Without  their  effort  and  dedica- 
tion to  excellence  we  would  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  note  this  important 
milestone  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Environmental 
and  Energy  Study  Conference  has 
served  us  well  over  the  past  10  years 
and  I  look  forward  to  its  continued 
contributions  in  years  ahead. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  be  able  to  Join  in 
praise  of  the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  commemoration  of  its  10th 
anniversary. 

All  of  us  in  the  Congress  know  how 
important  it  is  to  get  the  facts  about 
difficult  issues  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  a  source  of  information  that 
can  be  depended  upon  when  the  issues 
are  controversial. 

The  weekly  bulletin  of  the  EESC 
does  as  good  a  Job  of  providing  such 
information  as  any  publication  that 
comes  across  my  desk.  The  weekly  bul- 
letin also  serves  as  a  valuable  resource 
that  not  only  reminds  us  of  important 
issues,  but  presents  those  issues  in  a 
context  of  reality. 

In  my  many  years  as  a  participant  in 
the  envirotunental  battles.  I  have 
found  the  EXSC  and  its  weeldy  bulle- 
tin to  be  thorough,  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy sources  of  information  and 
ideas.  That's  high  praise  around  here, 
but  it  is  deserved. 

So.  to  the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  and  to  its 
dedicated  staff  and  to  the  members 
who  have  supported  it  over  the  years, 
I  say  "Happy  Birthday."  and  may  you 
keep  getting  better  as  you  grow  older. 

EESC— 10  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Environmental  and  Ebiergy 
Study  Conference. 

As  a  newly  reelected  member  of  the 
Conference  Executive  Committee,  I 
feel  a  special  pleasure  in  celebrating 
oiu-  organization's  10  years  of  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  EESC  is  the  larg- 
est legislative  service  organization  in 
Congress.  We  have  over  70  Senators 
and  250  House  Members,  and  we're 
proud  of  the  bipartisan  nature  of  our 
membership. 


The  EESC  is  primarily  an  informa- 
tion provider,  and  the  weekly  bulle- 
tins, special  analysis  reports,  and  occa- 
sional briefings  have  all  proven  to  be 
extremely  helpful  to  me.  I  am  well 
aware  that  many  other  Members  have 
also  found  the  EESC  a  valuable  re- 
source. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with,  and  for  the  conference,  and 
hopefully  our  next  10  years  will  be  as 
successful  as  our  first  10. 

EirviROMltKKTAL  Am  ERERCY  STUDY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Congressional  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference.  As  the 
newly  elected  vice  chairman  of  the 
conference  here  in  the  Senate.  I  want 
to  Join  with  our  distinguished  new 
chairman.  Senator  Gortoh,  in  recog- 
nizing the  tremendous  service  that  the 
EESC  has  performed  over  the  years 
and  in  praising  those  responsible  for 
it. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  last 
decade  has  been  a  time  of  significant 
concern  over  the  great  environmental 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  It  has  also 
been  a  time  during  which  we  have 
wrestled  with  energy  shortages  and 
have  sought  new  and  Innovative 
sources  of  energy.  As  the  Congress  has 
searched  for  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems, the  EESC  has  proved  time  and 
time  again  to  be  a  valuable  source  of 
information,  expertise,  and  assistance. 

The  EESC  is  the  largest  legislative 
service  organization  in  Congress.  Its 
membership  is  impressive;  over  250 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  70  Senators  belong  to  the 
Conference  and  participate  in  its  ac- 
tivities. Perhaps  even  more  important, 
the  membership  is  obviously  bipNUti- 
san,  in  recognition  that  our  many  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  related  prob- 
lems are  not  Democrat  or  Republican 
problems,  but  are  instead  national 
problems  requiring  bipartisan  solu- 
tions. 

The  services  provided  by  the  confer- 
ence are  also  impressive.  In  addition  to 
publishing  its  Weekly  Bulletin,  which 
keeps  us  all  informed  to  events  in  this 
area,  it  also  produces  special  reports 
with  detailed  analyses  of  crucial 
energy  and  environmental  issues.  The 
EESC  also  organizes  briefings,  meet- 
ings, and  discussions  and  assists  us  all 
in  other  ways  too  numerous  to  relay 
here. 

The  EESC  was  founded  in  1975  by 
Representative  Dick  Ottinger  and  10 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  served  in  the  House  for  8 
years  with  Representative  Ottinger 
before  my  election  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  know  how  proud  he  is  of  his  role  in 
the  founding  of  the  EESC.  Dick  re- 
cently retired  from  the  House.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  there.  I  want  to 
extend  to  him  my  most  sincere  praise 
for  his  work  with  the  EESC  and  con- 


gratulate him  on  a  Job  well  done  in 
the  House. 

The  Conference  began  serving  the 
Senate  in  1976.  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  several  former  chairmen, 
has  become  an  integral  player  in  the 
legislative  process  in  this  body,  as  well 
as  in  the  House.  With  that  thought  in 
mind.  I  also  want  to  congratulate  the 
former  chairmen  for  their  great  ef- 
forts in  making  the  BXSC  a  success: 
Senator  Gaby  Hart,  Representative 
Jm  Jeffords,  Senator  Johm  Chafes. 
Representative  Joe  Fisher,  Senator 
Patrick  I^aht,  Representative  Padl 
McClosket.  and  Representative 
Howard  Wolfe. 

I  particularly  want  to  congratulate 
Senator  Lbaht  for  the  fine  Job  he  did 
as  the  most  recent  Senate  chairman  of 
the  Conference.  His  efforts  are  appre- 
ciated by  all  of  us. 

I  look  forward  to  my  service  as  the 
vice  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
and  effective  organization. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  and  thanking  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence for  their  outstanding  service  to 
Congress  over  the  last  decade. 

Since  its  founding  by  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottinger.  in  1975,  the  study 
conference  has  continually  provided 
an  invaluable  service  for  Congress. 
The  Environmental  and  Energy  Study 
Conference  offers  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  a  variety  of  environmental  issues 
no  matter  what  point  of  view  one  may 
have  on  the  particular  subject.  The 
study  conference  provides  that  analy- 
sis in  its  weekly  bulletin,  publications, 
meetings,  briefings  for  Senators  and 
their  staffs,  and  in  its  specialized  con- 
stituent services. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  elected 
by  my  colleagues  to  serve  on  the  con- 
ference's executive  committee.  It  is 
that  body  that  determines  the  agenda 
and  si>edal  services  provided  by  the 
conference  diiring  the  99th  Congress. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  executive 
committee.  I  look  forward  to  worUng 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  governing 
board,  including  Chairman  Slaoe 
Gortoh,  Vice  Chairman  Albert  Gore. 
Jr..  our  chairman  during  the  98th 
Congress.  Senator  Patrick  Leaht. 
Senators  Rxtdt  Boscbwitz.  Claiborhe 
Pell.  Chris  Dodd,  Johh  He»z,  Johm 
Chafee,  Gary  Hart,  as  well  as  House 
Chairman  Bnx  Greek  and  Vice  Chair- 
man Bob  Wise. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  acutely  aware  of 
the  many  hazardous  substances  our 
modem,  technological  society  pro- 
duces and  our  failure  to  completely 
control  the  exposure  of  these  pollut- 
ants throughout  our  society.  However, 
we  have  learned  from  past  mistakes, 
and  continue  to  take  action  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  similar  problems  in 
the  future. 
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Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
contended  with  reauthorizations  of 
the  Nation's  basic  environmental  stat- 
utes, trying  to  amend  current  laws  to 
meet  the  changing  environmental 
needs  of  the  next  decade.  Virtually 
every  major  environmental  statute  is 
up  for  renewal.  In  addition,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  changes  in  the  Nation's 
energy  industry,  we  must  ensure  the 
energy  needs  and  national  security  are 
provided  for.  The  EInvironmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  serves  and  a 
key  resource  to  ensure  every  Senator 
and  Member  of  the  House  has  objec- 
tive information  to  shape  those  stat- 
utes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
study  conference  for  their  excellent 
work,  invaluable  service  to  Congress, 
and  I  look  forward  to  serving  on  the 
executive  conmiittee. 
woKLO  KmmomixirT  day  czlsbhation  also 

MARKS  DSCADK  OP  WORK  BT  BSC 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
gratulating the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  [EESC]  as  it 
celebrates  its  first  decade  of  service  to 
the  UJS.  Congress. 

The  study  conference— the  largest 
legislative  service  organization  in  Con- 
gress—is a  nonadvocacy  group,  com- 
posed of  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, and  has  a  membership  of  about 
70  Senators  and  250  Congressmen. 

EESC  plays  a  vital  role  by  helping  to 
keep  us  informed  on  such  issues  as 
natural  resource  management,  envi- 
ronmental protection,  and  energy  re- 
search and  development. 

The  primary  vehicle  for  this  flow  of 
Information  is  the  highly  respected 
EBBC  Weekly  Bulletin,  which  tracks 
action  on  legislation  through  commit- 
tee deliberations  and  floor  debate  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  year  the  study  conference  is 
under  the  able  leadership  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton]  as 
chairman  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoRz]  as  vice  chairman. 

As  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. I  am  honored  to  work  with 
them  in  helping  direct  the  programs 
and  priorities  of  the  study  conference. 
During  the  coming  decade,  we  already 
can  see  a  full  platter  of  problems  to  be 
resolved. 

As  my  colleagues  have  pointed  out, 
today  is  World  Environment  Day  and 
an  appropriate  time  to  focus  on  the 
global  environmental  issues  that  con- 
front us. 

In  my  opinion,  we  already  have 
taken  an  important  step  toward  resolv- 
ing these  issues  with  the  passage,  by 
the  98th  Congress,  of  the  Internation- 
al Environmental  Protection  Act.  This 
legislation,  which  I  wrote,  has  two  key 
sections. 


Ond  of  these  sections  established  a 
program  for  exchanges  between  Amer- 
ican fnd  foreign  scientists,  scholars. 
leadeK.  and  other  experts  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  science  and  environ- 
ment^ management. 

Uncfer  this  program,  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  may  benefit 
immeasely  from  an  exchange  of  ex- 
perts on  the  environment.  Just  as  we 
have  all  benefited  from  such  ex- 
changes in  the  health  sciences,  and 
other  fields. 

A  couple  of  examples  I  think  will 
make  clear  the  great  potential  advan- 
tages <>f  such  exchanges. 

For  one  example,  American  scien- 
tists concerned  with  acid  rain  could 
benefit  greatly  by  exchanges  with  sci- 
entists in  Scandanavia  who  have  been 
observing  and  studying  the  problem 
for  mare  than  50  years. 

Similarly,  we  could  benefit  greatly 
from  exchanges  with  European  ex- 
perts on  disposal  of  toxic  and  hazard- 
ous wastes.  Our  Rhode  Island  Jewelry 
industiry  is  confronted  with  a  serious 
problttn  of  handling  wastes  from  such 
processes  as  electroplating,  and  Euro- 
pean countries  have  long  and  success- 
ful eifperience  in  solving  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  second  section  encourages  and 
assista  other  nations  in  efforts  to  pre- 
serve endangered  plant  and  animal 
species.  It  is  clear  that  the  extinction 
of  plant  and  animal  species  is  a  world- 
wide problem  and  that  efforts  to  pre- 
serve Endangered  species  in  the  United 
Stated  win  do  little  good  without  simi- 
lar efforts  in  other  nations. 

Experts  have  testified  that  15  to  20 
perceat  of  the  Earth's  species  may  be 
driven  to  extinction  by  the  end  of  this 
centuty— in  only  15  years.  That  would 
mean  the  permanent  loss  of  from 
500,000  to  2,000,000  different  types  of 
living  things  that  would  never  again 
be  seen  on  this  Earth. 

To  begin  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
the  legislation  I  proposed  authorized 
progrims  imder  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  to  help  other  nations  protect 
animiQ  and  plant  species  and  requires 
that  *ur  Government  develop  a  com- 
prehoisive  strategy  to  conserve  biolog- 
ical diversity. 

I  believe  it  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  effective  answers  to  many  of 
the  most  pressing  environmental  prob- 
lems require  cooperative  actions 
among  nations.  Acid  rain,  ocean  pollu- 
tion, and  atmospheric  and  stratospher- 
ic polution  are  clear  examples  of 
problems  that  have  no  resiiect  for  na- 
tional boundaries. 

It  is  because  of  this  environmental 
interdependence  among  nations  that  I 
have  pressed  for  expanded  interna- 
tional agreements  on  environmental 
affaiip.  This  is  an  expansion  that  we 
must  pursue  and,  on  World  Environ- 
ment iDay,  I  can  think  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate time  to  rededlcate  oiu-selves 
to  th)  t  effort. 


June  5. 1985 
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WORLD  BfVIllOinCXNT  OAT:  A  BAT  FOR  ACTIOIf 

Mr.  LAUrENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  Wi  >rld  Environment  Day.  It  is 
a  day  for  t  le  United  States  and  other 
countries  t  >  renew  their  commitments 
to  preserviiig  and  improving  the  envi- 
ronment upon  which  we  are  all  so  de- 
pendent. 

Today  al^  appropriately  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Environmen- 
tal and  knergy  Study  Conference, 
which  serves  Members  with  up-to-date 
information  on  legislation  as  it  moves 
through  dongress.  The  conference's 
"Weekly  ^illetin"  has  included  many 
excellent  background  papers  on  the 
global  issiies  that  are  the  focus  of 
World  Environment  Day.  I'd  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  EESC 
for  their  very  helpful  service  to  Con- 
gress, and  pay  that  I  look  forward  to 
many  mora  years  of  effective  analyses 
by  the  conMrence. 

Mr.  President.  World  Environment 
Day  is  both  a  day  for  reflecting  on  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to  tackle 
many  difficult  environmental  prob- 
lems and  a  day  for  taking  stock  in  the 
critical  issues  that  continue  to  demand 
our  attention.  Only  through  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  exchange  of 
scientific,  technological  and  political 
informatioii  can  we  effectively  solve 
the  most  threatening  of  global  envi- 
ronmental problems— acid  rain,  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal,  chemical  acci- 
dents, the  greenhouse  effect,  and  de- 
forestation of  the  world's  tropical  rain 
forests.       I 

In  1972, 1  over  100  governments  at- 
tended the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  At  this  conference,  the 
groundwork  was  laid  for  international 
cooperation  on  a  broad  range  of  Issues. 
It  was  at  this  conference  that  world 
attention  first  focused  on  the  problem 
of  acid  rain.  Ten  years  later,  over  30 
nations  and  organizations  met  again  in 
Stockholm^  at  the  conference  on  the 
addificaticn  of  the  environment  to 
discuss  meftsures  to  control  the  pollut- 
ants ravag^  many  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  |^jropean  countries  repre- 
sented. The  United  States  and  Canada 
also  participated  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  true  dismay 
that  we  must,  as  a  nation,  observe 
World  Environment  Day  without 
having  participated  in  the  global 
effort  to  qombat  the  problem  of  acid 
rain.  Despite  the  fact  that  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  United 
States  to  ienact  an  acid  rain  control 
program,  many  European  countries 
and  Canada  have  recently  taken  im- 
portant stips  to  control  the  precursor 
pollutants  to  acid  rain. 

The  momentum  to  reduce  emissions 
of  sulfur  jdioxlde  continues  to  grow. 
Concern  about  controlling  nitrogen 
oxides,  ozpne,  and  metals  transported 
long  distances  has  also  increased  sig- 
nificantly. 'An  important  factor  fueling 


this  concern  is  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  the  European  forests.  In  1982,  West 
Germany  estimated  that  approximate- 
ly 7  percent  of  its  forests  were  either 
damaged  or  dying.  In  1983,  this  esti- 
mate increased  to  34  percent.  The 
most  recent  estimate  climbed  to  50 
percent,  including  severe  damage  to 
the  world  famous  Black  Forest.  West 
Germany  and  other  countries  experi- 
encing similar  losses  to  their  forests 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  act  in 
time  to  curtail  the  accelerating 
damage. 

Concern  is  not  limited  to  damage  to 
forests,  although  this  is  Indeed  consid- 
ered to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  trage- 
dy of  the  air  pollution  problem  in 
Europe  and  surrounding  countries.  At 
the  Munich  conference  held  in  the 
summer  of  1984,  a  comprehensive  reso- 
lution was  adopted  which  recognized 
not  only  the  great  environmental 
risks,  but  also  the  economic  and  irre- 
placeable cultural  damage  caused  by 
acid  rain  and  air  pollution.  Attitudes 
have  changed  dramatically  toward 
major  international  pollution  reduc- 
tion efforts,  and  it  is  likely  that  all  of 
thel  countries  considered  to  be  major 
contributors  to  acid  rain  will  commit 
to  significant  reductions.  Sadly,  the 
exceptions  appear  to  be  the  United 
States.  England,  and  Poland. 

Nonetheless,  the  progress  is  signifi- 
cant. Twenty  nations  have  now  agreed 
to  reduce  their  emissions  of  siilfur  di- 
oxide by  at  least  30  percent  by  1993- 
95.  Recent  additions  to  the  "30-per- 
cent club"  include  a  numt>er  of  previ- 
ously recalcitrant  nations— East  Ger- 
many. Czechoslovakia.  Italy.  Ukraine. 
White  Russia,  and  U.S.S  Jl. 

Mr.  President,  membership  in  the 
"30-percent  club"  has  doubled  since 
the  1982  Conference  on  the  Acidifica- 
tion of  the  EInvironment.  In  addition, 
several  countries— a  nimiber  of  which 
represent  the  industrial  hub  of 
Europe — have  proposed  to  go  farther 
than  the  30-percent  reduction  goaL 
France,  West  Germany,  Canada.  The 
Netherlands.  Norway,  and  Sweden 
have  pledged  to  reduce  their  emissions 
by  40  to  50  percent  by  the  mld-1990's. 

Further,  negotiations  are  underway 
among  the  members  of  the  Common 
Market  and  signatories  to  the  ECE 
Geneva  convention  on  transboundary 
air  pollution  to  clean  up  automobile 
exhaust  emissions.  Successful  negotia- 
tions would  bring  about  stricter  con- 
trols of  nitrogen  oxides  and  metals 
from  automobUes.  Canada  has  recent- 
ly taken  the  important  step  of  requir- 
ing a  strict  standard  of  control  of  ni- 
trogen oxide  emissions. 

These  commitments  represent  a  vi- 
tally important  step  forward.  The  20 
countries  which  have  pledged  to 
reduce  their  emissions  by  at  least  30 
percent  will  meet  in  July  under  the 
auspices  of  the  European  Commission 
for  Eiuope  [ECE]  for  formally  ratify 
the  agreement. 


Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  on  World 
Environment  Day  the  administration 
reverse  its  position  on  this  issue  and 
Join  as  a  member  of  the  "30-pereent 
club"  on  July  8. 

The  United  States  is  far  from 
immune  to  the  ravages  of  acid  rain.  It 
is  time  to  take  action.  The  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
has  twice  i^iproved  strong  acid  rain 
control  programs  as  part  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Twenty-seven  days  of  hearings  and  33 
markups  on  the  Clean  Air  Act.  includ- 
ing 10  days  of  hearings  specifically  on 
acid  rain,  were  held,  and  over  5.000 
pages  of  a  hearing  record  was  com- 
pUed. 

Every  day  that  we  delay,  another 
100,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollu- 
tion is  spewed  out  over  our  cities,  our 
forest,  and  crops  and  rivers  and 
streams.  While  the  evidence  amasses 
that  this  pollution  causes  slow  but  per- 
vasive degradation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  damages  buildings, 
bridges,  and  priceless  monuments  in 
the  United  States,  the  country  has  re- 
mained immobilized. 

We  must  reduce  the  pollution  that 
causes  acid  rain  before  we  lose  irre- 
placeable national  treasures;  lakes  and 
streams,  crops  and  forestland,  and  his- 
torical monuments. 

In  the  late  1970's.  poisoned  lakes  in 
the  Adirondaclcs  drew  the  attention  of 
citizens  across  the  country.  Last  year. 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
reported  that  9,000  lakes  and  117.000 
miles  of  streams  are  at  risk  in  States 
east  of  or  bordering  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Scientists  are  now  discovering 
that  the  problem  extends  further  west 
to  Colorado  and  all  the  way  to  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  State. 

Today,  red  spruce  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  are  in  decline.  The  cor- 
rosion of  buildings,  monuments  and 
water  supply  systems  is  also  exacting 
an  economic  toll  that  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  estimated  in  1978 
exceeded  $2  billion  per  year.  In  fact, 
destruction  from  acid  rain  is  so  wide- 
spread that  today  some  car  warranties 
will  not  fully  cover  paint  damage  from 
so-called  chemical  fallout.  Oldsmobile 
warranties  warn  of  airborne  pollutants 
attacking  vehicle  paints,  particularly 
along  the  northeastern  seaboard. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
there  is  tremendous  concern  about 
acid  rain.  New  Jersey's  own  pine  bar- 
rens are  at  risk.  It  is  one  of  seven  re- 
gions identified  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  most  vulnerable 
to  acid  rain.  Correlation  of  acidified 
streams  and  reduced  productivity  of 
pines  in  the  Lebanon  State  Forest  was 
the  first  indication  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board that  acid  rain  may  be  damaging 
our  forest. 

Also,  in  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  to 
the  north,  three  lakes  are  immediately 
threatened.  The  acidity  is  at  levels  en- 
dangering  trout   and   bass   breeding. 


State  scientists  fear  that  metal  depos- 
its found  in  Kittatinny  Lake  samples 
could  contaminate  the  water  supplies 
of  the  central  highland  reservoirs. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  evidence 
building  on  health  effects.  Some 
recent  studies  indicate  that  more 
people  may  die  prematurely  from  air- 
borne sulfates  each  year  than  die  on 
our  Nation's  highways. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  know  today 
is  compelling. 

In  1981,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  confirmed  that  sulfur  dioxide 
and  nitrogen  oxides  are  the  cause  of 
acid  rain.  NAS  recommended  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  acid  deposition. 

Two  years  later,  the  NAS  issued  a 
second  landmark  report.  It  concluded 
that  reductions  in  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions would  lead  to  direct  and  propor- 
tional reductions  in  acid  rain. 

On  the  heels  of  the  NAS  report,  a 
Presidentially  appointed  panel  of  sci- 
entists—appointed by  President 
Reagan— reiterated  that  concrete 
action  to  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions was  in  order. 

The  panel  clearly  stated  that  the 
risks  of  waiting  to  get  more  informa- 
tion far  outweighed  the  risks  of  acting, 
and  that  waiting  could  result  in  irre- 
versible damage  to  the  environment. 

In  America  and  in  New  Jersey,  we 
have  the  finest  engineers  and  scien- 
tists in  the  world.  We  have  the  evi- 
dence and  the  know  how  to  put  an 
acid  rain  program  in  place.  What  is 
needed  is  the  political  wiU  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  hope  that  1985  is  the  year 
that  the  United  States  acts  on  this 
pressing  problem.  There  are  a  number 
of  steps  needed.  Congress  must  pass 
an  acid  rain  control  program.  The  ad- 
ministration must  implement  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  promulgate  strong 
regulations  on  the  control  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide from  tall  stacks.  The  EPA  is 
under  court  order  to  make  this  deci- 
sion by  June  27.  And  the  United  States 
should  finally  Join  the  "30-percent 
club"  in  July. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  executive  summary  of  a  report  by 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil on  the  upcoming  EPA  tall  stack  de- 
cision be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  material  follows: 

tFrom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Jan.  36, 

1985] 

EPA's  IS-Tkar-Old  Obugation 

In  enacting  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  1970,  the 
Consress  set  forth  the  means  by  which  in-  - 
dustries  were  expecteJ  to  reduce  levels  of 
pollutants  In  the  air.  The  Industries  were  re- 
quired to  remove  the  pollutants  before  they 
entered  the  environment  through  the  use  of 
cleaner  fuels,  "scrubbers"  on  smokestacks  or 
other  technologies. 

Only  as  a  last  resort— and  only  after  other 
pollution  removal  technologies  had  been  ap- 
plied—were the  industries  permitted  to  re- 
lease any  remaining  pollutants  up  their 
smokestacKs.  The  era  in  which  industries 
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merely  pumped  their  pollution  into  the  air 
ao  the  prevmilins  winds  could  blow  it  away 
had  ended.  Or  ao  Congress  thought. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ap- 
parently had  different  ideas.  Under  pressure 
tratu  industries— particularly  utility  compa- 
nies that  burned  high-suUur  coal— the  EPA 
ignored  the  intent  of  the  law.  Instead,  regu- 
lators allowed  industries  to  build  taUer  and 
taller  smokestacks— minus  scrubbing  equip- 
ment—in the  mistaken  belief  that  such  a 
policy  would  achieve  the  clean  air  goals  set 
by  Congress. 

Environmental  groups  challenged  the 
EPA's  interpreUtion  of  the  act  and  the 
courts  ruled  that  the  agency  was  not  com- 
plying with  the  law.  The  EPA  still  did  not 
change  its  so-called  tallstacks  policy.  When 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  amended  in  1977, 
Congress  directed  the  EPA  to  write  new  reg- 
ulations that  would  conform  to  its  original 
intent  Finally,  in  1982.  the  agency  Issued 
the  rules  ordered  by  the  court.  They  were 
extremely  weak.  The  environmentalists 
sued  again  and  the  courts  again  determined 
the  EPA  was  not  doing  what  it  had  been  di- 
rected to  do. 

The  EPA  currently  is  reconsidering  its 
smokestack  regulations  and  is  expected  to 
issue  final  rules  in  several  months.  The 
agency  has  been  intensively  lobbied  by  utili- 
ty and  coal  companies  to  keep  those  rules 
weak. 

Ironically,  if  the  EPA  had  imposed  the 
stack  emission  controls  when  it  was  directed 
to  do  so  In  1970,  the  acid  rain  problem  cur- 
rently affecting  large  portions  of  the  U.S. 
would  be  far  less  severe.  Environmentalists 
say  that  71  percent  of  the  sulfur  dioxide  (a 
major  contributor  to  acidic  rain)  emitted 
into  the  atmosphere  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  comes  from  power  plants,  particularly 
those  to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania.  To 
comply  with  federal  air-quality  regulations, 
those  utilities  have  erected  extremely  tall 
smokesta(^»— some  higher  than  1,200  feet— 
which  send  the  pollutants  far  into  the  at- 
mosphere. The  pollution  descends  down- 
wind and  its  effects  are  being  recorded  in 
the  lakes  and  forests  of  New  England  and 
the  mid-Atlantic  states. 

Pennsylvania,  in  1982,  also  Joined  in  the 
litigation  against  the  EPA  seeking  to  end 
the  tall  stacks  policy.  Although  Pennsylva- 
nia utilities  in  rural  portions  of  the  state  use 
tall  stacks  to  remove  pollutants,  the  com- 
monwealth has  more  stringent  emissions 
standards  than  upwind  states  and  Pennsyl- 
vania argues  that  all  states  should  meet 
stricter  standards. 

Those  opposed  to  changes  in  the  tall-stack 
rules  argue  that  it  would  cost  industry  be- 
tween 1900  million  and  $4.6  billion  in  capital 
investments  and  between  $300  million  and 
$1.4  billion  in  annual  operating  costs  to 
comply  with  tighter  emission  requirements. 
Approximately  600  plants  would  be  affect- 
ed, according  to  the  EPA. 

EPA  officials  proposed  rules  in  November 
that  would  reduce  sulfur  dioxide  levels  by 
up  to  2.9  million  tons  per  year.  Environmen- 
talists say  that  If  the  EPA  had  complied 
with  the  intent  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  In  1970, 
six  million  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  would  have 
been  removed  from  the  air  each  year.  Many 
experts  believe  that  if  eight  to  10  million 
tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  can  be  removed  from 
the  air  annually,  the  worst  effects  of  acid 
rain  would  be  ameliorated. 

The  fight  to  force  the  EPA  to  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress  has  gone  on  for  15 
years.  The  delay  in  complying  has  only  in- 
creased costs— both  In  terms  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  equipment  and  In  the  amount 


of  dama^  caused  by  noncompliance.  The 
EPA  fln^  must  issue  rules  that  will  do 
what  shduld  have  been  done  in  1970. 

Tail  Slacks:  A  Dkaok  or  Illeoal  Use;  A 
DbcAOE  or  Oamaok  Dowhwird 

SUmiAIlT 

The  "tkU  stacks"  problem— the  use  of  taU 
smokest4Bks  and  other  methods  to  disperse 
pollution  in  the  atmosphere— has  plagued 
the  American  environment  for  a  generation. 
Solving  the  problem  by  enforcing  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Would  reduce  deadly  sulfur  dioxide 
pollution  by  as  much  as  7.58  million  tons 
every  year. 

For  m«e  than  10  years,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  has  doggedly  pursued 
a  policy  of  resistance  to  the  law  on  tall 
stacks.  Its  policy  of  letting  them  be  substi- 
tuted fov  piollution  controls  has  four  times 
been  rejected  by  federal  courts.  Now,  EPA 
must  write  new  tall  stacks  regulations.  EPA 
can  and  should  adopt  a  simple,  straightfor- 
ward policy  of  requiring  a  reasonable  level 
of  actual  pollution  reduction.  Such  a  policy 
will  promptly  yield  substantial  benefits  in 
terms  of  (ewer  downwind  deaths,  better  visl- 
bUity  aQd  less  acid  deposition— benefiU 
measure<|  in  the  billions  of  dollars  every 
year. 

To  gai«e  the  impact  of  this  tall  stacks 
policy  01)  public  health  and  the  environ- 
ment, thi  Natural  Resources  Defense  Coun- 
cil has  analyzed  539  utility  units  at  more 
than  200  power  plants  with  smokestacks 
taUer  than  200  feet.  Of  these:  214  units 
which  catne  on  line  after  1970  should  have 
been  required  to  make  actual  pollution  re- 
ductions; their  use  of  tall  stacks  is  an  eva- 
sion of  the  Clean  Air  Act; 

The  result  has  been  predictable— an  in- 
crease in  long  range  transport  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide, which  transforms  into  sulfates  and 
acid  rain  as  it  travels  in  the  atmosphere, 
eventualljr  returning  to  earth  to  victimize 
people  and  natural  resources  downwind; 

If  the8«  units  had  been  well-controlled  in 
1982,  a  recession  year,  the  environment 
would  have  been  spared  4.01  million  tons  of 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution;  the  potential  sav- 
ings would  be  7.58  million  tons  in  any  year 
when  the  units  generated  power  at  the  in- 
dustry standard  (i.e.,  operating  66%  of  the 
time); 

Requirikig  these  214  to  make  reasonable 
pollution! reductions  would  yield  sieilf leant 
improvm«nts  in  public  health  and  welfare; 

There  are  23  superstacks  taUer  than  1,000 
feet  in  use  at  eastern  power  plants,  with  the 
highest  1^03  feet  taU; 

The  practice  of  venting  two  or  more  units 
through  the  same  stack— which  increases 
the  heat  of  the  exhaust  and  the  height  of 
the  exh$ust  plume— make  the  effective 
height  of  some  stacks  as  touch  as  5,000  feet 
or  more. 

The  ig^O's  and  1960'8  saw  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  generation  of  coal  fired 
power  plants  which  shared  two  common 
characteristics:  they  were  much  larger  than 
older  plaAts,  and  their  poUution  threatened 
local  putllc  health,  even  though  the  huge 
new  plants  were  built  far  from  urban  popu- 
lation centers. 

During  Ithe  19S0's  and  1960*8,  there  was  no 
technological  alternative  to  building  tall 
smokestacks  to  keep  pollution  from  posing  a 
local  menace.  New  cleanup  technologies 
were  developed  in  the  late  1960's  in  response 
to  health  concerns.  Yet  America's  utilities 
have  clung  fervently  to  the  idea  of  pollution 
dilution  that  their  actions  have  amounted 
to  a  con^iracy  against  the  American  envi- 
ronment. 
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Even  after  Congress  ordered  the  use  of 
cleanup  technology  in  1970,  even  after 
many  of  the  s^tes  set  cleanup  deadlines  for 
the  utilities,  f ven  after  studies  began  to 
expose  the  cAsequences  in  terms  of  add 
rain  and  healqh  damage  downwind,  utilities 
built,  used.  a«d  defended  tall  stacks.  The 
tallest  stack  tn  use  on  an  eastern  power 
plant,  already  nearly  700  feet  in  the  1950's, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  today.  The  practice 
of  combining  the  exhaust  gas  from  smaller 
power  plant  iMiits  in  a  single  large  stack 
makes  the  effective  height  of  these  stacks 
three  times  or  more  their  physical  height 
Today,  sulfur4aden  exhaust  gas  shoots  as 
high  as  a  milf  straight  up  into  the  atmos- 
to  disperse.  The  util- 
local  pollution  problem  by 
lUution  its  neighbors'  prob- 
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in  use  at  more  than  200 
tall  stacks  have  become  the 


It  of  the  stacks  in  use 
Fathered"  by  law  and  regu- 
:e  an  Act  of  Congress  to  re- 
>f  these.  We  believe  Congress 
the  subject  of  this  report  is 
of  taU  itcuska,  those  at 
mostly  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  Unitedl  States  which  are  clearly  in 
violation  of  tfaie  Clean  Air  Act.  those  where 
new  taU  stackd  or  new  units  have  been  built 
since  1970.  SAmetimes.  the  utilities  have 
had  the  approval  or  acquiescence  of  state 
clean  air  officials  in  building  these  new 
stacks.  Somettnes  the  utiUties  have  built 
the  stacks  in  the  face  of  orders  to  clean  up. 
then  cajoled  or  coerced  state  regulators  to 
wprove  dispersion  after  the  fact  Almost 
always,  the  federal  Enviromnental  Protec- 
tion Agency  hjM  bleaaed  the  result 

The  evidence  is  clear  a  report  by  the  Ford 
Administratiod  concluded  that  if  state  clean 
air  plans  in  plioe  in  1972  had  only  been  fol- 
lowed, sulfur  4nissions  by  1975  would  have 
been  reduced  tQr  50%— 11.8  million  tons. 

In  case  afterjcase,  in  state  after  sUte,  the 
American  environment  was  denied  or  swin- 
dled out  of  thpusands  of  tons  of  pollution 
cleanup— tens  of  millions  of  tons  nation- 
wide—at enomlous  expense  to  public  health 
and  welfare. 

By  definition,  dilution  through  tall  stacks 
does  not  reduct  pollution.  It  Just  adds  to  the 
pollution  burd^  downwind,  and  with  it  the 
damage  that  it  causes  to  sensitive  popula- 
tions and  environments  sometimes  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  In  any  eastern  state, 
long  distance  transport  caused  by  tall  stacks 
is  the  primary  I  source  of  sulfur  dioxide  and 
sulfates.  On  average,  70-90%  of  sulfate  con- 
centrations in  any  state  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  originate  outside  the 
state.  Ohio's  stOfur  emissions  are  30  times 
greater  than  the  sulfur  in  Ohio  rainfall.  For 
Maine,  on  thej  other  hand,  there  is  more 
sulfur  in  rainfall  than  is  emitted  from 
sources  within  the  state. 

TaU  stacks  are  cheaper  than  pollution 
control— cheaper,  that  is,  for  the  power 
plant  operatorl  But  like  the  pollution,  the 
cost  of  dUutioh  falls  downwind.  While  tall 
stacks  and  other  dispersion  techniques  are 
designed  to  protect  people  nearest  the  plant 
from  direct  adverse  health  impact  from 
sulfur  dioxide^,  they  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  sulfated,  a  fine  particle  derived  from 
sulfur  dioxide.  These  fine  particles  are  in- 
haled deep  into  the  lungs  and  are  directly 
responsible  for  damage  to  public  health. 
Sulfate  pollution  may  contribute  to  50,000 
early  deaths  each  year  in  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Office  of  Tech- 


nology Assessment.  The  same  study  indicat- 
ed that  250,000  people  stiffer  from  sulfate- 
related  diseases. 

Sulfate  particles  are  also  responsible  for 
the  majority  of  haze  over  much  of  the  east- 
em  United  States.  The  increase  in  haze  and 
the  related  decrease  in  visibility  in  recent 
years  corresponds  closely  with  increasing 
use  of  tall  stacks  in  emissions  in  the  VLiA- 
west  and  the  Southeast.. 

The  excessive  and  unnecessary  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  from  tall  stacks  have  wors- 
ened the  acid  rain  problem  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  estimates  that  $5  bil- 
lion or  more  In  damage  is  done  every  year 
by  acid  rain  in  the  eastern  United  States 
alone. 

The  loss  of  fish  from  thousands  of  lakes 
and  streams  is  the  most  obvious  effect.  Acid 
rain  threatens  9,000  lakes  and  60,000  miles 
of  streams  In  the  United  States.  Lakes  and 
streams  in  34  states  are  either  vulnerable  to 
or  have  already  been  damaged  by  acid  rain. 

Crops  and  forests  are  also  suffering  from 
acid  rain.  Forests  in  the  eastern  United 
States  are  suffering  from  stunted  growth 
and  "dieback."  Acid  rain  is  the  primary  sus- 
pect in  the  death  of  red  spruce  trees  on  high 
altitude  slopes  in  the  East.  Some  scientists 
have  labeled  it  the  prime  suspect  in  the  de- 
cline in  tree  growth  in  the  eastern  U.S.  since 
the  late  19S0's.  Acid  rain  can  also  reduce  the 
yield  and  marketability  of  certain  crops. 

Acid  rain  also  leaches  metals  from  the 
ground  and  from  corroded  pipes  into  water 
supplies.  It  can  also  increase  mercury  levels 
in  fish. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  esti- 
mates that  acid  rain  causes  $2  billion  in 
damage  to  buildings  and  monuments  each 
year  and  $5  billion  in  damage  overall.  Acid 
rain  also  corrodes  metals  and  automobUe 
finishes. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  made  pollution  dilution 
illegal  in  1970;  Congress  emphatically  re- 
jected it  a  second  time  in  1974,  and  yet  a 
third  time  in  1977.  Four  federal  courts  have 
rejected  EPA's  attempts  to  circumvent  its 
clear  legal  mandate.  When  the  current  tall 
stacks  regulations  were  overturned  in  1983, 
EPA  and  the  Reagan  Administration  fought 
the  case  aU  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  court  de- 
clined to  hear  the  government's  arguments. 

Now,  EPA  is  under  a  June  1  Court  dead- 
line to  rewrite  its  tall  stacks  policy.  Its  draft 
rewrite  was  a  blend  of  halfhearted  control 
and  stubborn  resistence  to  full-faith  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  EPA  must  do  better.  EPA 
can  and  must  take  a  major  contribution  to  a 
clean  environment  simply  by  requiring  pol- 
lution reductions  and  forbidding  the  use  of 
tall  stacks  as  anything  but  a  last  resort  in 
those  few  cases  where  reductions  are  insuf- 
ficient to  protect  public  health  due  to  local 
weather  conditions  or  terrain.  EPA  has  the 
authority— indeed  the  legal  mandate— to 
adopt  such  a  policy.  The  needs  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  environmental  swindle  of  taU 
stacks,  public  health  and  the  environment, 
should  themselves  compel  EPA  to  act. 

ENVIRONKKHTAL  AND  ERXKCT  STUDY 
CORrDUERCZ 

BCr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference  for  10  years 
of  providing  the  Congress  with  invalu- 
able analysis  of  energy  and  environ- 
mental issues. 

Created  in  1975  by  Congressman 
Richard  L.  Ottinger  and  10  other 
Members  of  the  House,  the  study  con- 


ference boasts  the  largest  membership 
of  any  legislative  service  organization 
in  Congress,  and  is  the  most  trusted 
and  comprehensive  source  of  environ- 
mental and  energy  information  avail- 
able to  Congress  and  other  key  policy- 
makers. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference's  ex- 
ecutive committee  since  1983,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this 
growth  and  success.  I  am  proud  of  the 
many  vital  services  we  offer  our  Mem- 
bers. The  "Weekly  Bulletin"  and  other 
publications  provide  well-written  and 
timely  information  on  House  and 
Senate  actions.  Meetings  and  briefings 
provide  a  forum  for  outside  experts 
and  administration  officials  to  ex- 
change views  and  consider  policy  alter- 
natives with  Members  and  staff.  De- 
pendence on  these  services  continues 
to  escalate  as  pressures  on  our  natural 
resources  steadily  Increase,  and  the 
beneficial  partnership  we  have  devel- 
oped over  the  past  decade  will  assume 
greater  importance  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Patrick  Leahy  and  Representative 
HowABO  WoLPE  for  their  able  leader- 
ship over  the  past  4  years,  and  wel- 
come Senator  Slase  Gohtoh  and  Rep- 
resentative Bnx  Greer  as  new  co- 
chairmen  of  the  conference.  I  also 
want  to  give  special  thanks  and  recog- 
nition to  the  outstanding  professionals 
who  have  staffed  this  superb  group 
through  the  years. 


RECCXJNmON  OF  SENATOR 
METZESmAUM 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  today  to  speak  out  on  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  Order  No.  81-1,  the 
Genocide  Convention.  My  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Senator  Prozmxss.  has 
found  the  time  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue  every  day  as  a  U.S.  Senator  since 
1966.  All  of  us  in  this  body  and  all 
Americans  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  tenacity. 

Senator  Proxkire's  efforts  have 
been  Instrumental  In  bringing  to  the 
Senate  a  contrary  understanding  of 
this  treaty.  We.  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  responsibility, 
have  an  obligation;  that  Is  to  deal  with 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  the  sooner  we  get  on  with 
the  business  of  doing  that,  the  more 
proud  we  can  be. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  address  what 
the  Genocide  Convention  Is  and  how 
and  why  it  came  to  be.  I  make  these 
remarks  as  the  first  of  several  days  of 
addressing  myself  to  this  Issue.  I  be- 
lieve that  every  one  of  us  in  this  body 
ought  to  be  on  the  floor  speaking  to 


the  subject.  I  consider  it  to  be  that  rel- 
evant, that  important,  that  critical. 

Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
Senate  ratification  of  this  treaty  is 
long  overdue.  The  treaty,  indeed  the 
world,  has  been  awaiting  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  for  36  years.  For 
almost  four  decades,  the  Senate  has 
chosen  to  drag  its  feet  on  this  most 
critical,  most  Important  issue.  I  am 
both  dismayed  and  angered  by  Senate 
inaction.  It  is  incomprehensible  that 
anyone  would  oppose  this  treaty  when 
it  is  considered  on  its  merits  and  seen 
in  the  light  of  its  historical  context. 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  Holo- 
caust makes  us  aware  that  the  birth  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty  sprang  from  the 
horrific  atrocities  carried  out  by  the 
Nazis  upon  Jews,  Poles,  Gj^psles  and 
many  others  during  the  Second  World 
War.  In  response  to  the  Nazi  atroc- 
ities. Raphael  Lemkln  in  1944  coined 
the  word  "Genocide"  to  signify  the 
unique  horror  he  had  witnessed  during 
the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

What  does  genocide  actually  mean? 
The  Greek  root  "Genos"  means  race 
or  kind  while  its  suffix,  "cide"  derives 
from  the  Latin  "caedere",  meaning  "to 
kill."  Genocide  is  the  murder  of  a 
people;  it  is  homicide  directed  at  the 
family  of  man.  Until  Lemkln  designat- 
ed the  word  "genocide"  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  his  quest  to  negotiate  an  inter- 
national treaty  outlawing  such  atroc- 
ities, the  premeditated  mass  murder  of 
an  entire  people  had  escaped  the  at- 
tention it  truly  warranted. 

Such  a  gross  display  of  man's  Inhu- 
manity toward  man  always  seems  an 
impossibility  until  civilization  is 
shocked  by  historical  events.  Adolpf 
Hitler  and  the  Nazi  regime  was  such  a 
reminder.  So  was  the  massacre  of  over 
1%  million  Armenians  between  1915 
and  1923  at  the  hands  of  Ottomon 
ruthlessness.  Such  reminders  tell  us 
that  mass  persecution  has  existed 
since  time  immemorial  and  continues 
today  as  we  debate  this  treaty  in  the 
Senate. 

It  was  not  until  after  Word  War  TL 
that  the  world  stood  up  and  cried 
"never  again"  to  genocide.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  represents  the  first 
international  effort  to  define,  deter 
and  stop  genocldal  acts  carried  out  by 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  why  our  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  is  so  very  impor- 
tant. 

Determined  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Nazi's  deliberate  and  systematic 
effort  to  eliminate  a  people,  the  Jews, 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  December  11,  1946  unanimously 
passed  resolution  96(1)  declaring  geno- 
cide a  crime  under  international  law. 
Under  the  guidance  of  John  Matkos, 
the  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  helped  to 
draft  and  then  form  a  consensus  for 
passage  of  the  Convention  on  the  pre- 
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vention  and  punishment  of  the  crime 
of  genocide.  On  December  9.  1948. 
General  Assembly  Resolution 

260A(III)  passed  unanimously.  The 
treaty  has  been  in  force  since  January 
12. 1951,  and  96  countries  have  become 
parties  to  it. 

Sadly,  although  this  Nation  played 
an  Important  role  in  the  drafting  and 
passage  of  the  Genocide  Treaty,  we 
have  not  yet  ratified  it. 

President  Truman  transmitted  the 
convention  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice 
and  consent  on  June  16,  1949.  In  1950 
a  special  subcommittee  reported  favor- 
ably on  the  convention  to  the  full 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  recommended  that  four  under- 
standings and  one  declaration  be  at- 
tached to  the  document.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ported favorably  on  the  treaty  four 
times  since  1950. 

In  the  interim.  96  other  nations  have 
deposited  either  their  instruments  of 
accession  or  ratification  to  the  treaty. 
Even  such  nations  as  the  Iraq,  Leba- 
non. Iran,  and  the  Lao's  People's 
Democratic  Republic  have  ratified  the 
convention.  If  this  Senate  still  refuses 
to  ratify,  we  will  have  to  account  for 
the  fact  that  such  nations  as  the 
U.S.S.R..  Bulgaria.  Poland,  and  China 
have  seen  their  way  clear  to  ratify,  al- 
though it  be  with  reservation  on  world 
court  Jurisdiction.  Despite  the  long 
and  varied  litany  of  ratifying  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  still  refuses  to 
ratify  the  treaty  even  with  the  unnec- 
essary safeguard  of  a  world  court  res- 
ervation. 

Most  recently,  on  October  11,  1984, 
the  Senate-passed  Resolution  478  by  a 
vote  of  87  to  2.  and  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Genocide  Convention.  We  also  prom- 
ised expeditious  action  on  the  treaty 
this  session.  However,  Senator  Lugar 
and  some  members  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  attached  a  series  of 
eighth  reservations  to  the  treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  these  reservations 
are  redundant  or  unnecesary  or  both. 
The  result  of  the  new  language  will  be 
further  delay  in  bringing  the  treaty  to 
a  vote. 

This  Senate  promised,  without  con- 
ditions—and I  am  glad  to  have  the  at- 
tention at  the  moment  of  the  majority 
leader— to  bring  the  treaty  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor.  When  the  chairman  in- 
sisted on  attaching  reservations  in 
committee  and  then  stated  if  the  com- 
mittee did  not  attach  reservations  he 
would  not  bring  the  treaty  to  the  floor 
I  believe  that  repudiated  a  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Senate.  I  am  disap- 
pointed my  colleague,  a  Senator  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
would  not  permit  the  Senate  to  fulfill 
its  own  promise.  I  do  not  question  his 
right  to  insist  upon  debate  of  the  res- 
ervations as  amendments  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  That  would  have  been 
consistent  with  an  earlier  action  on 


the  pait  of  this  body.  But  to  make  the 
reservations  a  condition  to  bring  the 
treaty  out  of  committee  or  to  bring  it 
to  the  floor  is  not.  I  do  hope  that  this 
body  will  expedlt  its  procedures  and 
get  on  about  the  business  of  meeting 
our  cottimltment  made  as  a  body  In 
October  of  1984  to  deal  with  issue  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

I  believe  unwarranted  confusion 
exists  over  what  this  treaty  means  and 
how  it  will  translate  into  practice.  We 
must  first  answer  the  question  "What 
does  the  Genocide  Treaty  actually 
say?"  More  Importantly,  we  must  put 
to  rest  tnislnformatlon  surrounding  it. 
E>esplte  all  the  msrths  which  have  been 
circulated  about  this  document,  the 
message  of  the  treaty  is  quite  simple. 
Tet,  d^)ate  has  raged  on  and  on  and 
on  for  36  years.  I  believe  Senator 
Javlts  siunmed  up  the  true  status  of 
the  debate  in  1977  when  he  said: 

The  niimber  of  rumors,  Innuendos,  mls- 
concepUpns,  and  scares  that  have  been 
spread  4x>ut  this  treaty  are  literally  end- 
less, and  this  has  been  done  by  people  who 
are  very,  very  competent  and  able  in  many 
other  ways,  but  who  have  an  ataaolute  blind 
spot  on  tlila  one. 

I  coukl  not  agree  more. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  is  to  make  mass  murder  a 
crime  under  international  law.  As  arti- 
cle I  staites: 

The  oontractlng  parties  confirm  that 
genocidei  whether  committed  in  time  of 
peace  or*  in  time  of  war,  is  a  crime  under 
intematfcnal  law  which  they  undertake  to 
prevent  and  punish. 

This  means  that  the  Genocide 
Treaty  is  as  much  a  human  rights 
treaty  as  it  is  a  criminal  treaty.  This  is 
by  no  means  unique;  the  United  States 
is  already  a  party  to  agreements  pro- 
viding lor  the  punishment  of  hijack- 
ers, saboteurs,  narcotic  dealers  and 
slave  traders.  There  should  be  no 
problem  in  outlawing  such  an  obvious 
crime  as  that  of  genocide. 

The  treaty  defines  the  crime  of 
genocide  as  the  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  Or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical 
or  reli^ous  group  as  such.  Genocidal 
acts  are  defined  as  killing  members  of 
the  group;  causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group; 
deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditi4ns  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole 
or  part;  imposing  measures  Intended 
to  preifent  births  within  the  group: 
forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group.  With  this 
careful  language  the  drafters  of  the 
treaty  sought  to  include  all  tsrpes  of 


regardless  of  the  subtlety  of 


genocii 
the  cririie. 

Article  III  of  the  treaty  makes  the 
followiag  acts  punishable: 

Genocide;  conspiracy  to  commit  genocide; 
direct  sid  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide  attempt  to  commit  genocide:  and 
complicity  in  genocide. 

The  scope  of  this  treaty  deserves 
special  attention  for  its  farsightedness. 


June  5. 1985 


June  5,  1985 
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Only  throufl  h  such  comprehensiveness 
can  we  adef  uately  address  the  crime 
of  genocide. 

Article  VI  brovldes  that— 

Persons  cha  rged  with  genocide  or  any  of 
the  other  te»  enumerated  in  article  III 
shall  be  tried  |>y  a  competent  tribunal  of  the 
State  in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed,  or  by  such  international  penal 
tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  those  contracting  parties  which  still 
have  acceptedjlts  Jurisdiction. 

Article  VII  also  states  that— 
The  contracting  parties  pledge  themselves 
in  such  cases  to  grant  extradition  in  accord- 
ance with  thek'  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

The  inteiit  of  these  articles  is  to 
allow  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
mass  murderers  who  seek  to  escape 
Justice.         I 

Finally,  article  IX  allows  any  dispute 
relating  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  con- 
vention to  be  argued  before  the  Inter- 
national Coprt  of  Justice.  This  will 
provide  the  primary  means  of  bringing 
to  Justice  when  they 
murder, 
ke  real  substance  of  the 
luse  of  what  has  been 
tut  the  treaty,  it  is  equal- 
to  show  what  the  conven- 
tion does  not  represent,  and  what  it 
does  not  do.  | 

Most  Importantly,  this  treaty  does 
not  invite  the  forcible  extradition  of 
U.S.  citizens  from  the  United  States  to 
hostile  foreign  courts.  Far  from  it.  The 
Genocide  T^aty  is  not  an  extradition 
treaty.  The  jUnlted  States  has  negoti- 
ated over  9a  separate  extradition  trea- 
ties with  otaer  nations  which  guaran- 
tee due  process  and  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  The  negotiation  of  new  extradi- 
tion treaties  which  include  the  crime 
of  genocide  wlU  provide  for  fair  trials 
guaranteeing  constitutional  rights, 
and  through  ratification  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  exert  Influence 
in  cases  of  Americans  held  abroad  for 
the  crime  of  i  genocide. 

Second,  this  treaty  does  not  surren- 
der U.S.  sbverelgnty  to  the  World 
Court.  This  \s  especially  true  consider- 
ing the  Luiar  reservation  on  World 
Court  Jurisdiction.  However,  the 
United  States  has  already  signed  many 
agreements  iallowlng  for  ICJ  Jurisdic- 
tion when  filfillment  of  a  treaty  obli- 
gation is  at  question.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  these  is  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  the  statute  of  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  Ant- 
arctic Treaty.  Through  the  utilization 
of  the  ICJ  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  Join  with  the  world's  other  na- 
tions to  stop  or  deter  mass  murder. 

Finally,  it  !ls  uniquely  timely  that  we 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Holocaust. 
That  is  whai  this  treaty  is  all  about— 
the  right  of  all  peoples  to  live. 

To  ratify  iviU  speak  to  our  dedica- 
tion to  move  forward  in  the  pursuit  of 
higher  goals.  The  Genocide  Conven- 
tion ranlES  atnong  the  most  important 


documents  In  recent  history— the  Con- 
stitution, the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Such  documents  envi- 
sioned a  more  Just  future  and  through 
their  implementation  helped  make 
that  future  a  reality.  Ratification  will 
speak  to  this  Nations'  commitment  to 
Join  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
munity in  making  certain  that  geno- 
cides of  the  past  shall  never  be  forgot- 
ten, in  order  that  genocide  may  never 
occur  again  In  the  future. 

Should  we  refuse  to  ratify,  it  will 
mean  that  we  do  not  truly  understand 
the  horror  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust  and 
what  that  unforgettable  event  signi- 
fies for  us  today.  For  during  that  dark 
episode  in  our  history,  the  silence  of 
many  world  leaders  amounted  to  their 
approval  of  the  Nazi  genocide.  I  can 
not  agree  more  with  Elle  Wiesel  when, 
upon  accepting  the  Congressional 
Gold  Medal,  he  said: 

What  have  I  learned  in  the  last  forty 
years?  Small  things.  I  learned  the  perils  of 
language  and  those  of  silence.  I  learned  that 
in  extreme  situations  when  human  lives  and 
dignity  are  at  stake,  neutrality  Is  a  sin:  It 
helps  the  killers,  not  the  vlclms  ...  I  have 
learned  the  guilt  of  indifference:  The  oppo- 
site of  love  is  not  hate  but  indifference. 
Jews  were  killed  by  the  enemy  but  betrayed 
by  their  so-called  allies  who  found  political 
reasons  to  Justify  their  indifference. 

I  urge  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and 
I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  address 
themselves  to  this  body's  obligation  to 
ratify  the  treaty. 

One  man  alone  has  been  on  the  floor 
consistently  urging  ratification  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  I  come  here 
today  to  add  my  voice  to  his,  to  hope 
that  in  some  way  we  will  be  able  to 
prevail  upon  others  to  recognize  that 
we  all  have  an  obligation  to  bring  this 
treaty  to  the  floor  for  ratification. 

I  repeat:  We  promised  that  we  would 
do  It.  This  Senate  promised  that  it 
would  do  it.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  publicly  spoke  to  the 
issue  and  urged  ratification  during  the 
last  political  campaign.  Can  we  do  less 
now  than  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
issue  and  bring  the  treaty  to  the  floor 
for  ratification? 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  July  recess,  and  there 
has  been  circulated  a  list  of  measures 
that  have  priority  before  that  July 
recess.  I  urge  upon  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  I  urge  upon  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee their  obligation.  They  are  the  ones 
who  provide  the  calendar.  They  are 
the  ones  who  tell  us  what  bills  or  what 
resolutions  or  what  Issues  will  come 
before  this  body.  We  made  a  commit- 
ment. We  promised  that  we  would  do 
it  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  not  even  come  close  to 
bringing  It  to  the  floor  and  it  is  not  on 
that  list  of  priority  legislation. 

How  can  the  American  people  be- 
lieve what  politicians  say  if,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  have  committed  ourselves 
to  certain  acts  and  fail  to  move  for- 


ward and  conform  with  our  own  stated 
responsibility?  Nobody  forced  us  to 
pass  that  resolution  making  that  com- 
mitment. It  was  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  87  to  2.  The  Senate 
has  spoken.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bdr. 
Wallop).  Under  the  previous  order. 
the  Senator  from  Vennont  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  thank  the  Union  of  Coun- 
cils for  Soviet  Jews  and  my  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  Rudt  Boscbwitz 
for  the  work  they  have  done  in  orga- 
nizing the  1985  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience.  They  have  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  to  focus  the  attention  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  all  of  America 
on  the  tragic  and  unacceptable  plight 
of  Jews  living  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  year  fewer  than  1,000  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union— at  a  time  when  over 
350,000  Jews  sought  to  leave.  We  have 
all  read  and  heard  about  the  increas- 
ing harassment,  persecution  and  im- 
prisonment of  many  of  these  Soviet 
citizens  whose  only  wish  is  to  practice 
their  religious  t>eliefs  in  a  coimtry 
where  it  would  not  be  considered  a 
crime  to  do  so.  In  the  face  of  state- 
sponsored  repression,  however,  many 
of  these  brave  men  and  women  contin- 
ue to  express  openly  the  importance 
of  their  Jewish  culture  and  identity. 

Mr.  President,  behind  these  cold  sta- 
tistics are  individual  men  and  women. 
One  such  person  is  Mikhail  Sulevitch 
Belzer,  a  33-year-old  engineer  in  Len- 
ingrad. Mllchall  Belzer  has  been  trying 
desperately  to  Join  his  wife  and  small 
son  who  were  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  According  to  Soviet  authorities, 
reuniting  Mikhail  with  his  family  is 
"not  in  the  interests  of  the  Soviet 
state."  The  arbitrarily  cruel  nature  of 
the  Soviet  emigration  process  is  clear 
when  it  is  realized  that  Mikhail  has 
not  had  access  to  any  classified  infor- 
mation or  state  secrets. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  Mik- 
hail's real  crime  is  that  he  has  been 
active  in  organizing  fellow  Jews  in 
studying  and  lecturing  about  their 
Jewish  heritage.  He  has  been  a  teach- 
er at  a  Jewish  seminar  in  Leningrad. 
He  organized  In  April  1982  a  com- 
memoration of  Jewish  heroes  and  vic- 
tims of  the  war  against  fascism.  De- 
spite the  wrath  of  Soviet  authorities, 
Mikhail  continues  to  educate  those 
fellow  citizens  who  want  to  receive  in- 
formation on  Jewish  history  and  cul- 
ture. 


This  is  one  case  of  one  brave  man 
being  punished  for  standing  up  to  a  re- 
pressive regime  bent  on  crushing  a  cul- 
ture and  the  rich  history  it  embodies. 

All  of  us  must  continue  to  let  Soviet 
officials  know  that  the  world  is  watch- 
ing, that  one  of  the  most  powerful 
st^es  on  Earth  cannot  continue  to 
deny  the  fundamental  human  rights 
to  its  citizens.  I  will  continue  to  raise 
these  Issues  in  every  meeting  I  have 
with  Soviet  authorities,  as  I  have  done 
for  over  the  decade  I  have  been  in  this 
body.  All  of  us  must  let  the  world 
know  that  Mikhail  Belzer.  and  thou- 
sands like  him.  will  never  be  forgotten. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  ENERGY  STUDY  CON- 
FE31ENCE 

Blr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  Environmen- 
tal and  Energy  Study  Conference  on 
its  10th  anniversary.  The  anniversary 
is  a  milestone,  not  Just  for  the  study 
conference  and  its  members,  but  also 
for  the  entire  Congress,  because  of  the 
Important  role  the  conference  has 
played  In  the  many  debates  on  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  Issues. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  this  anni- 
versary because  I  have  Just  finished 
my  term  as  Senate  chairman  of  the 
study  conference.  During  that  term  we 
were  able  to  provide  the  services  and 
offer  the  forums  for  members  that 
have  made  the  study  conference  the 
largest  legislative  service  organization 
in  Congress.  In  fact,  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress, more  than  280  Members  of  the 
House  and  86  Senators  were  members 
of  the  study  conference. 

The  study  conference  has  elected  a 
new  executive  conunittee  and  new  offi-  . 
cers  for  the  99th  Congress.  It  is  a 
strong,  well-balanced  group  that  is 
committed  to  the  goals  of  the  study 
conference.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
new  Senate  chairman  is  Slaob  Gortom 
of  Washington,  and  the  new  Senate 
vice  chairman  is  Albcst  Goaz.  Jr.,  of 
Tennessee.  Representative  Bill  Grbm 
of  New  York  has  assumed  the  House 
chairmanship,  while  Bob  Wis*  of  West 
Virginia  has  been  elected  House  vice 
chairman. 

The  new  Senate  executive  commit- 
tee includes:  Senators  |Idst  Bosch- 
wnz.  JoHH  H.  Chare,  Christopbxr 
Dodo,  Gary  Hart,  Johh  Hbhz,  Clai- 
BORHK  Pell,  and  WArreh  Rxtdmah  .  As  a 
former  officer.  I  wUl  continue  to  serve 
on  the  executive  committee. 

The  new  House  executive  committee 
Includes:  Representatives  Chester  G. 
Anons,  AiiTHOirr  C.  Bbilbvsoh, 
George  E.  Browh,  Jr..  William  F. 
Clinger.  Jr.,  Bob  Edgar.  HAioLTOir 
Fish.  Jr.,  John  Paul  Hammerschxidt, 
Cecil  Heftel,  Paul  B.  Hehrt,  Jambs 
M.  Jeitoros,  Dale  E.  Kildee,  Bob  Lnr- 
iifGSTOH,  Edward  R.  Madigar,  Jait 
Meters,  John  R.  Miller.  John  F.  Sei- 
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BERLIHG.  MnCZ  STHAR,  HOWARD  WOLPE, 

and  Ron  Wtskn. 

My  tenure  as  a  chairman  was  a  re- 
warding one.  since  it  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity to  play  a  role  in  ttie  many 
forums  and  activities  organized  by  the 
conference.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  my  cochairman 
in  the  98th  Congress,  Representative 
Wolfs. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  staff,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  fine  publica- 
tions and  services  of  the  study  confer- 
ence: Staff  Director  John  Dineen, 
Editor.  Robert  Livemash,  Executive 
Assistant  Linda  Cartwright.  Special 
Projects  Coordinator  Jane  Beal.  Office 
Manager  Paula  Ptacek.  and  Staff 
Writers  Joseph  Raeder.  Mark  Holt, 
Carol  Covey.  Jim  Ketcham-Colwill  and 
Mary  Houghton. 

While  the  study  conference  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  con- 
gressional debate  on  environmental 
and  energy  issues  during  the  past  10 
years,  the  next  10  years  may  be  even 
more  important.  The  energy  industry 
has  changed  greatly  during  the  past  10 
years:  more  changes  are  in  store.  Envi- 
ronmental protection,  we  are  learning, 
is  far  more  complicated  and  expensive 
than  we  thought  10  years  ago.  We  will 
depend  on  the  study  conference  as  we 
discuss  and  debate  the  policies  of  the 
1980's  and  1990's. 

The  study  conference  was  founded 
in  197S  by  Representative  Richard  L. 
Ottinger,  who  retired  after  the  98th 
Congress,  and  10  other  Members  of 
the  House.  It  expanded  to  the  Senate 
in  1976.  Dick  Ottinger  believed  that, 
regardless  of  your  particular  point  of 
view,  our  debate  and  deliberations 
would  be  immeasiu^bly  improved  by  a 
source  of  objective  analysis  of  the 
issues  and  a  resource  that  provided 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  in- 
formal forums  to  exchange  views  and 
consider  policy  alternatives.  The  past 
10  years  have  proved  him  correct;  I  be- 
lieve the  next  10  years  will  prove  it 
more  so.  It  has  been  reaUy  the  most 
bipartisan  of  all  the  forums  that  I 
have  seen  on  the  Hill. 

Dick  is  now  a  professor  at  Pace  Uni- 
versity Law  School  In  New  York.  In  a 
recent  lecture,  he  discussed  the  envi- 
ronmental challenges  facing  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Phospbcts  por  thx  Ptrrun  n 
EwiRomizirrAL  Laws 
(Richaid  L.  Ottinger) 

Today  I  endeavor  to  glimpse  into  the 
future,  looking  at  the  anticipated  environ- 
mental crises  of  the  remainder  of  the  centry 
and  the  prospects  that  Congress  will  address 
them  constructively. 

My  prognosis  is  a  combination  of  pessi- 
mism and  optimism.  Pessimism  stems  from 
current  trends  which,  if  allowed  to  continue, 
countenance  unacceptable  risks  of  nuclear 
annihilation;  massive  world  starvation  as 


population  outstrips  food  production;  agri- 
cultural lands  are  devoured  by  urbanisation 
and  ruiaed  by  erosion,  mismanagement,  pol- 
lution, desertification,  and  climate  changes 
induced  by  the  overheating  of  the  earth's 
surface;  fish  populations  are  decimated  by 
overfishing  and  pollution;  water  resources 
for  Irrigation  and  drinking  are  exhausted  by 
wasteful  practices  and  contaminated  by 
chemicds.  pesticides  and  radioactive  and 
municiifU  wastes;  forests  are  squandered  to 
develop0ient  and  destroyed  by  pollution; 
wood,  all,  gas  and  coal  are  exhausted  and 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  wasted  on 
risky  nuclear  power  expansion  in  pursuit  of 
unsound  energy  policies  that  emphasize  pro- 
duction tat  the  expense  of  cheaper,  cleaner 
conservitlon  and  renewable  energy;  millions 
are  Ullkl  by  hazardous  materials  spewed 
Into  the  air  and  water,  ingested  in  food  and 
drugs,  exploded  in  industrial  accidents,  and 
released  through  transtiortatlon  casualties; 
species  vital  to  agricultural  production  and 
medicine  are  rendered  extinct;  and  the 
himger  and  poverty  which  result  from  these 
practice^  lead  to  massive  political  instability 
and  wan— the  net  result  of  which  Is  to  Jeop- 
ardize tve  economic  and  physical  survival  of 
the  hui^an  race. 

Negatives  so  vast  and  pronounced  and,  in 
some  cases  irreversable,  like  nuclear  de- 
struction, extinction  of  species  and  acid  rain 
damage,  seem  to  leave  little  room  for  opti- 
mism. Actually  the  optimism  derives  from 
the  vei^  calamitous  nature  of  the  nega- 
tives—tge  destructive  trends  are  so  dreadful 
and  belAg  realized  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that 
they  virtually  compel  action  to  alleviate 
them,  pother  reason  for  optimism  Is  that 
the  business  community,  which  has  such 
enormofs  political  clout.  Is  rapidly  realizing 
that  a  sustainable  envirotmient  is  essential 
to  its  coitinued  prosperity.  Industry  simply 
can't  afford  more  Bhopals,  Love  Canals  or 
Three  llOe  Islands;  the  resource  failures 
that  threaten  humanity  equaUy  threaten 
their  ability  to  produce  and  seU  their  prod- 
ucts. In  the  years  ahead  we  will  see  in- 
creased cooperation  between  the  corporate 
and  enviromental  communities  to  assure 
that  resources  are  managed  in  such  a  way  to 
permit  sustained  economic  growth. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  recitation  of 
environmental  threats  that  the  nature  of 
environmental  efforts  will  change  markedly 
in  the  decades  ahead,  from  the  domestic 
pollution  orientation  of  the  present  and  the 
public  lands  and  wilderness  emphasis  of  the 
past.  Tl)e  focus  will  be  much  more  interna- 
tional tjhan  is  true  today  as  the  global 
nature  if  environmental  problems  becomes 
more  ibparent,  as  with  add  rain  and 
Bhopal4ype  chemical  tragedies.  Environ- 
mental tf forts  wiU  also  concentrate  more  on 
the  thir^  world  where  the  threats  to  siuviv- 
al  are  moet  compelling,  the  Jeopardy  to  in- 
dustrial resources  and  markets  most  imme- 
diate, aad  the  prospects  of  military  conflict 
most  real. 

Evldesce  of  these  trends  Is  already  ap- 
pearing. Most  environmental  organizations 
have  already  established  international  arms 
and  there  Is  increased  communication  be- 
tween p.S.  organizations  and  those  of  other 
countries.  Powerful  new  organizations  have 
been  enablished  in  the  last  few  years,  too, 
which  deal  specifically  with  global  environ- 
mental challenges,  such  as  The  World  Re- 
sources Institute  headed  by  the  superbly 
able  James  Gustave  Speth,  former  chair  of 
the  U.S.  Council  on  Envlromnental  Quality, 
whose  excellent  article,  Environment,  Ecoa- 
omy,  Sacurity  The  Emerging  Agenda,  to  be 
published  by  the  Center  for  National  Policy 
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in  May,  was  a  major  inspiration  for  this 
work,  and  the  World  Watch  Institute  which 
publishes  anpually  the  incompvable  State 
of  the  World  ^port  comprehensively  assess- 
ing available  data  on  world  environmental 
problems,  fro  n  which  most  of  the  statistics 
in  this  presentation  emanate.  The  Environ- 
mental and  Ektergy  Study  Institute  which  I 
chair  has  devoted  a  quarter  of  its  efforts  to 
a  cooperative  project  with  The  World  Re- 
sources InsUttite  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  on  how  the  U.S.  can 
improve  Its  qfforts  to  address  third  world 
environmentid  problems.  The  Global  To- 
morrow Coalition  pulled  together  more 
than  100  environmental,  energy,  resource 
and  population  groups  to  propose  an  ex- 
hausUve  cbedOlst  of  legislative  priorities  to 
address  the  new  global  environmental 
agenda.  These  organizaUons  add  to  the  fine 
peace,  popula^on.  wildlife  and  UN  organiza- 
tions almdy  devoted  significantly  or  entire- 
ly to  worldwide  environmental  concerns. 

The  cooperative  trend  with  industry  is 
also  emerging.  One  example  is  the  Industry- 
envirormiental  Joint  efforts  In  the  Coal  and 
Synthetic  Fuels  Projects  sponsored  by  the 
Department  tf  Energy  and  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Tec^ology  Committee  In  the  last 
few  years.  Ainew  Clean  Sites  Corporation 
was  established  Just  last  year  between  the 
Conservation  [Foundation  representing  envi- 
ronmental groups  and  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  fepresentlng  Industry  to  find 
safe  new  sites  for  deposit  of  hazardous 
wastes;  and  the  two  groups  aire  working 
Jointly  on  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Institute's  Developing  Countries  Task 
Force  referred  to  above. 

It  may  surprise  some  to  see  included  in  a 
list  of  environmental  priorities  the  threats 
of  nuclear  war,  but  certainly  one  can  con- 
template no  greater  environmental  catastro- 
phe. In  the  opinion  of  an  important  body  of 
scientists,  the  "nuclear  winter"  that  would 
emamtte  from  a  major  nuclear  weapons  ex- 
change would  extinguish  all  plant  and 
animal  life  throughout  much,  if  not  all,  of 
the  world  an^  render  large  areas  uninhabi- 
table for  long  periods. 

Purthermo^,  the  arms  race  is  absorbing 
most  of  n.S.  ^d  Russian  resources  and  sci- 
entific talent  that  should  be  devoted  instead 
to  resolving  humanity's  critical  survival 
problems.  This  competition  for  finite  re- 
sources was  perhaps  best  put  by  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  in  declar- 
big:  I 

"Every  gunj  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  signifies  In  the 
final  sense  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed.  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed." 

The  current  U.S.-Russian  arms  race  Is 
dally  posing  greater  and  more  Immediate 
threats  of  nuclear  annihilation  as  each  side 
develops  f irsti  strike  weapons  and  places  de- 
livery systemi  within  minutes  of  each  other. 
The  Pershing  missiles  we  recently  installed 
in  Europe,  f^  example,  are  Just  5  to  6  min- 
utes from  Moscow— and  when  you  consider 
that  five  times  in  the  last  five  years  our 
radar  mistakenly  indicated  the  approach  of 
Russian  missQes,  that  on  three  of  these  oc- 
casions all  our  stateglc  forces  were  put  on 
retaliatory  ready,  that  fortunately  we  had 
time,  if  barely,  to  ascertain  that  the  threat 
was  not  real<  and  that  In  Korea  the  Rus- 
sians shot  first  at  Korean  Airlines  Flight 
007  and  asked  questions  later— the  immedia- 
cy of  Just  the  accidental  advent  of  nuclear 
catastrophe  ta  ecomes  apparent. 

Reaching  (ffective  arms  control  agree- 
ments may  p  xne  the  most  difficult  task  on 
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the  environmental  agenda.  With  the  VJH. 
and  Russia  developing  "Star  Wars"  weapons 
that  can  destroy  the  satellites  on  which 
most  arms  control  agreements  depend  for 
verification,  and  the  apparent  intractibility 
of  both  the  X3JB.  and  Russian  military-indus- 
trial complexes  to  reach  effective  agree- 
ments, the  nuclear  threat  must  be  rated  pre- 
eminent. This  concern  was  no  where  better 
expressed  than  by  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley, when  he  stated: 

"We  have  grasped  the  mystery  of  the 
atom  and  rejected  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Ours  Is  a  world  of  nuclear  giants 
and  ethical  infants.  We  know  more  about 
war  than  we  know  about  peace,  more  about 
killing  than  we  know  about  living." 

When  one  talks  of  the  survival  of  man- 
kind, the  threat  is  almost  always  defined 
solely  In  terms  of  "the  finger  on  the  nuclear 
trigger."  However,  equally  threatening  to 
survival  is  humankind's  "finger  on  the  envi- 
ronmental trigger,"  and  in  some  ways  it  is 
even  more  dangerous  because  to  pull  the  nu- 
clear trigger  takes  a  conscious  act  by  some- 
one, while  the  environmental  trigger  can  be 
activated  by  mere  complacency.  Just  doing 
exactly  what  the  world  has  been  doing  in 
exactly  the  same  careless  way. 

Take,  for  example,  the  population  crisis. 
The  19th  century  Malthusian  predictions 
threaten  to  be  realized  imminently.  World 
population  Is  now  4.6  billion.  If  we  continue 
down  the  road  of  current  trends  without 
taking  effective  action,  between  \W0  and 
the  year  2000  it  is  predicted  that  world  pop- 
ulation will  Jump  40%,  while  the  world's  ag- 
ricultural production  will  grow  only  4%, 
condemning  millions  to  starvation.  In  the 
face  of  these  trends,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's cut-off  of  fimds  to  the  organiza- 
tions most  effectively  addressing  population 
control  on  theological  anti-abortion  grounds 
is  outrageous  and  dangerous  to  humanity. 

In  Africa,  population  Is  presently  growing 
at  the  frightening  rate  of  Z%  a  year  while 
food  production  Is  actually  declining.  The 
continent,  self-sufficient  In  food  from  1970- 
84,  now  sees  140  million  of  Its  531  million 
population,  one  out  of  every  four  persons, 
starving,  suffering  severe  malnutrition  or 
fed  by  foreign  grains  at  overwhelming  cost 
to  foreign  reserves.  Forgetting  humanitari- 
an concerns,  this  situation  places  in  Jeop- 
ardy Africa's  ability  to  repay  foreign  debt, 
mostly  to  the  U.S.,  drains  billions  of  dollars 
for  emergency  assistance  and  risks  political 
upheavals  of  the  kind  experienced  not  long 
ago  in  Ethiopia  or  Just  recently  in  Sudan. 

In  the  words  of  World  Bank  President,  A. 
W.  Clausen:  "Population  growth  does  not 
provide  the  drama  of  financial  crisis  or  po- 
litical upheaval,  but  its  signficance  for  shap- 
ing the  world  of  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren is  at  least  as  great." 

If  we  pull  the  environmental  trigger  by 
passively  sitting  by  and  doing  nothing,  or 
worse  cutting  back  on  population  control  as- 
sistance as  this  Administration  Is  doing,  we 
must  take  resiwnsibility  for  the  deaths  of 
millions  and  the  enormous  costs  of  our  ne- 
glect. 

Without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  enormous 
costs  of  neglect  wiU  be  the  need  to  address 
militarily  the  political  unrest  that  will  flow 
(n  the  wake  of  severe  economic  deprivation. 
This  is  already  reflected  in  our  military  in- 
volvements in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  A 
1982  draft  report  commissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Aid  Agency  (A.I.D.),  reciting  El  Sal- 
vador's drastic  environmental  degradation, 
concluded  that  the  "fundamental  causes  for 
the  present  conflict  are  as  much  environ- 


mental as  political,  stemming  from  prt>b- 
lems  of  resource  distribution  in  an  over- 
crowded land." 

Take  the  chief  components  of  food  pro- 
ducUon— topsoil,  water  and  fish,  aU  of 
which  are  fast  disappearing;  again,  the  con- 
sequences of  neglect  will  be  a  threat  to  sur- 
vival. 

The  United  Nations  reports  that  20  mO- 
lion  hectares  of  agricultural  land  is  being 
taken  out  of  production  annually.  World- 
wide, 25  billion  tons  per  year  of  topsoO  is 
lost  each  year  over  new  soil  formation.  In 
Ethiopia  alone,  more  than  a  billion  tons  of 
topsoil  is  being  lost  net  each  year,  a  major 
cause  of  the  loss  of  that  country's  agricul- 
tural self-sufficiency  and  current  starvation. 

Nor  are  we  in  the  UJ3.  immune  to  this 
phenomenon.  More  that  300  piUllon  tons  of 
topsoil  each  year  are  carried  out  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  the  Mississippi  River.  And  ac- 
cording to  a  USDA  survey,  between  1967 
and  1975  the  U.S.  lost  6.2  million  acres  of 
prime  cropland  to  urbanization.  An  OTA 
study  shows  we  lose  $3  billion  a  year  from 
another  source  of  crop  loss,  ozone  pollu- 
tion—5%  a  year  of  wheat,  com,  soybean  and 
peanut  crops. 

More  than  3  million  acres  of  cropland  is 
lost  each  year  Just  to  urbanization  world- 
wide. Combined  with  the  disappearance  and 
destruction  of  forests  in  the  third  world, 
this  Is  contributing  to  massive  desertifica- 
tion in  critical  third  world  areas.  A  recent 
United  Nations  Environmental  Program 
survey  shows  that  this  phenomenon  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  most  fragile  and  marginal 
Sudan-Sahelian  region  of  Africa  ciurently 
suffering  such  dramatic  starvation.  This 
area  supports  230  million  people,  43%  of  Af- 
rica's total  population,  and  it  is  feared  that 
it  is  permanently  "drying  out"  with  repeat- 
ed drought  conditions  caused  by  deforest- 
ation, farming  of  fragile  areas  and  climatic 
changes. 

In  many  countries,  fish  substitutes  for  ag- 
ricultural products  as  the  chief  source  of 
nourishment  and  protein.  Worldwide,  fish 
production  was  74  million  tons  In  1983,  ex- 
ceeding world  beef  production.  People  in  32 
countries  receive  V4  or  more  of  their  protein 
from  fish  according  to  a  UNEP  study.  Yet 
today  25  of  the  world's  largest  fisheries  are 
seriously  depleted,  11  to  the  point  of  col- 
lapse. Growth  of  the  global  catch  has  start- 
ed to  decrease  contrasted  to  a  growth  of 
nearly  4%  per  year  in  the  '50s  and  '608. 
Overfishing  and  pollution  are  the  major 
causes. 

Water,  another  essential  to  life  and  to  ag- 
ricultural production,  is  also  in  critical 
shortage  through  much  of  the  world.  From 
Russia,  where  the  Aral  Sea  has  dropped  29.5 
feet  since  1960  from  excessive  irri^tlon  de- 
mands on  its  feeders,  to  China  where 
ground  water  pumping  In  the  Beijing  area 
exceeds  sustainable  growth  by  V*  and  the 
water  table  is  falling  3-13  feet  per  year, 
water  shortage  is  a  severe  problem.  Con- 
tamination of  drinking  supplies  Is  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  disease  in  the  third  world, 
and  serious  problems  exist  with  contamina- 
tion of  supplies  in  developed  countries,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  According  to  World  Health 
Organization  statistics,  more  than  half  the 
hopsital  beds  in  the  world  are  filled  with 
people  suffering  from  water-borne  diseases. 

In  the  United  States,  the  OgallaU  Aqui- 
fer, providing  essential  irrigation  water  to 
America's  breadbasket,  stretching  from 
Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  South  Dakota 
and  Kansas,  has  been  more  than  half  de- 
pleted. Estimates  indicate  that  more  than  Vi 
of  U.S.  agriculture  is  Irrigated  from  dimin- 


ishing sources.  In  the  cities,  periodic  short- 
ages of  drinking  water  occur  and  there  is 
wlde^read  contalmination  in  both  rural 
and  urban  areas.  The  Water  Rcaouroes 
Council  predicts  a  national  U.S.  water  short- 
age crisis  by  the  year  2010,  Just  26  years 
from  now,  with  regional  crises  oocurring 
much  earlier.  Indeed,  the  Northeast  is 
facing  a  drought  now.  and  the  Colorado 
River  basin  and  Southern  California  face 
almost  continuous  shortages.  Water  short- 
ages and  contamination  are  certain  to  be 
major  domestic  issues  of  the  next  decade. 

In  addition  to  excessive  demands,  use  of 
wasteful  irrigation  methods  and  uniderprlo- 
ing,  a  major  cause  of  domestic  water  short- 
ages is  highway  construction  and  urbaniza- 
tion. Highways  alone  account  for  335  billion 
gallons  per  year  which  run  off  into  sewer 
systems  and  out  to  the  oceans.  This  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  to  1.5  trillion  galkms  by 
the  year  2000  if  present  trends  are  allowed 
to  continue.  Highways  also  contaminate 
much  water  and  land,  particularly  In  north- 
em  climes  where  salt  In  some  areas  is  stUl 
used  to  melt  Ice  and  snow. 

Indeed,  so  much  of  America  is  being  paved 
over  with  highways  that  one  pundit  has  de- 
clared that  our  national  flower  shotild  be 
changed  to  the  clover  leaf.  The  U.S.  builds 
highways  over  liighways,  and  here  in  New 
York,  we  are  even  contemplating  paving 
over  part  of  the  Hudson  River.  But  perhaps 
the  ultimate  in  highway  folly  was  deacribed 
in  the  following  article: 

"TaxnoM.- December  13.  New  Jersey's 
Department  of  Transportation  is  construct- 
ing an  intersUte  highway  link  that  could 
wind  up  under  water  if  the  state's  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment goes  ahead  with  its  present  plans  to 
build  a  dam  on  the  the  Passaic  River. 

"A  spokesman  for  the  Transportation  De- 
partment said  Its  engineers  had  completed 
the  design  for  the  lilghway  two  yean  ago. 
Conservation  officials  countered  that  plans 
for  the  development  of  the  Passaic  Valley 
Dam  had  been  under  consideration  for  35 
years. 

"The  Commissioner  of  Tranqwrtation 
said  that  he  was  not  completely  familiar 
with  the  plans  for  the  reservoir,  but  it 
seems  there  wUI  be  a  substantial  Impact  on 
present  and  planned  highway  construction, 
especially  on  Routes  78,  80  and  280  (large 
parts  of  which  would  be  entirely  under 
water).' 

"The  Conservation  Commissioner  .  .  . 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment." 

Isn't  that  grand?  The  dam-bullden  versus 
the  highwaymen.  The  mind  boggles  at  the 
possible  consequences-Hsaybe  fish  laddera 
for  the  commuters?  Spillways  for  the 
evening  rush  hours?  What  wOl  they  think  of 
next? 

Water  shortage  is  no  Joke,  however.  In 
areas  of  the  world  where  it  already  limits 
agricultural  production  to  below  subslstenee 
levels  and  contributes  to  decertification 
which  renders  lands  uninhabitable.  Misuse 
of  water  In  the  United  States,  however.  Is  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  world  as  the  U.S. 
has  become  by  far  the  predominant  world 
food  supplier.  In  1984  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
the  next  largest  supplier,  exported  more 
than  126  million  tons  of  grain— a  dangerous 
dependeiwe  for  the  rest  of  the  world  since 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  subject  to  the  same 
climatic  vicissitudes. 

Indeed,  climate  is  another  of  the  world's 
emerging  environmental  hazards  with  the 
rapidly  expanding  burning  of  fossil  fuels 
causing  increased  emissions  of  carbon  diox- 
ide, which   traps  the  sun's  heat  on  the 
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ewth's  nirface.  This  creates  a  "greenhouse 
effect,"  which  adenUsts  predict  will  eventu- 
ally melt  the  polar  ice  cap,  flooding  much  of 
the  world's  present  land  area,  and  before 
that  causing  drastic  climatic  changes  which 
will  seriously  affect  world  agriculture.  If 
carbon  dioxide  production  doubles  by  the 
early  decades  of  the  next  century,  as  Is  now 
predicted  by  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
greatest  loss  will  be  to  the  world's  bread 
basket  in  the  midwest  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  Speth:  "The  'greenhouse' 
theory  and  models  were  once  thought  to  be 
speculative,  even  after  the  steady  increase 
in  atmostpherlc  COi  had  been  well  docu- 
mented. But  recent  scientific  reviews  have 
found  no  reason  to  doubt  the  theory,  and 
some  evidence  exists  that  a  warming  Is  al- 
ready under  way." 

The  consequences  on  the  climate  of  in- 
creased burning  of  foasU  fuel  leads  to  the 
whole  question  of  world-wide  energy  use 
and  the  squandering  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
precious  international  resources  on  con- 
struction of  central  station  power  plants  for 
electricity,  unnecessarily  Jeopardizing 
human  safety  and  health  with  nuclear  dan- 
gers, radioactive  wastes  and  the  pollution 
consequences  of  increased  burning  of  coal, 
wood  and  oiL 

If  present  trends  are  allowed  to  continue, 
world  energy  use  Is  projected  to  increase  the 
equivalent  135  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day 
to  300  million  barrels,  an  increase  that 
would  require  two  new  Saudi  Arabias  of  oil 
production,  plus  a  tripling  of  coal  produc- 
tion. 4%  times  the  number  of  existing  dams 
and  365  large  new  nuclear  power  plants. 
"The  result  would  be  a  doubling  of  C02  re- 
leases, a  trebling  of  acid  rain  destruction, 
vast  water  and  air  degradation  and  nuclear 
contamination,  and  waste  of  more  than  a 
trillion  dollars  of  imnecessary  energy  invest- 
ments. 

In  the  third  world,  the  major  energy  prob- 
lem is  the  squandering  of  forests  since  most 
fuel  is  obtained  from  wood  used  for  cooking. 
More  efficient  stoves  currently  available 
and  makeable  from  Indigenous  material 
could  cut  fuel  wood  used  by  25-50  percent. 

But  like  land,  soil,  fish,  and  water,  the 
world's  forests  are  being  rapidly  depleted, 
threatening  not  only  energy  supplies  in  the 
poorest  countries,  but  flooding,  soil  erosion, 
desertification  and  destruction  of  many  spe- 
cies important  to  life. 

Worldwide.  76,000  acres  of  forest  is  being 
cleared  per  DAT.  an  area  the  size  of  Penn- 
sylvania—and an  additional  12  million  acres, 
an  area  the  size  of  New  Jersey,  is  being  dam- 
aged by  add  rain.  Half  the  forests  in  Ger- 
many have  been  damaged,  6.2  million  acres 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1.2  billion:  2.4  acres 
of  forest  has  been  damaged  in  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  as  have  substantial  areas  of 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  and  northeast 
Canada.  According  to  the  U.N.  Food  and  Ag- 
riculture Organization,  more  than  100  mil- 
lion people  can't  get  enough  fuel  wood  in 
third  world  countries  to  meet  their  basic 
needs;  and  more  than  1.2  billion  people  are 
meeting  their  needs  only  by  overcutting  for- 
ests at  a  rate  that  is  unsustainable.  By  the 
year  2000,  the  FAO  projects  that  half  the 
world's  population  will  lack  sufficient  fuel- 
wood  or  get  it  only  by  seriously  depleting  re- 
sources. 

The  rapid  depletion  of  rain  forests  to  ur- 
banization and  development,  particularly  in 
the  Amazon  area  of  Brazil  and  S.E.  Asia, 
threatens  not  only  fuelwood  supplies,  but 
also  fi>ecies  vital  to  life.  An  acre  of  rain 
forest  per  second  is  lost  or  incapacitated  by 
pollution.  By  the  year  2000  another  100  mil- 
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lion  heclpuvs  of  tropical  forests  is  projected 
to  be  lost  to  deforestation.  Rain  forests 
harbor  more  than  40%  of  all  living  plants 
and  animals.  According  to  biologist  Thomas 
Lovejoy  of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  in  the 
Global  2000  report,  15-20%  of  living  species 
could  be  pushed  to  extinction  by  the  year 
2000  Just  as  a  result  of  deforestation.  The 
rOCN  (ftitemational  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Hature  and  Natural  Resources)  lists 
437  birdg,  60  amphibians  and  reptiles,  over 
400  inveftebrates  and  20-25,000  plants  cur- 
rently tlvvatened  with  extinction,  a  total  of 
about  1,000  plants  and  animal  species  per 
year. 

Many  ft  these  threatened  species  are  im- 
portant jto  agricultural  production,  con- 
structioii  energy,  pest  controls  and  manu- 
facture 9  llf  e-savinJK  medicines  and  drugs. 

"According  to  Norman  Myers,  an  ecologlst 
who  hasj  studied  the  monetary  significance 
of  wild  aiecies,  the  routine  Infusion  of  wild 
germplain  into  agricultural  crops  increases 
productlTity  value  by  as  much  as  tl  billion  a 
year  in  l|ie  United  States  and  similar  gains 
are  coupon  in  Canada  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  6ea  urchins  produce  holothurin. 
which  may  save  thousands  of  lives  by  cor- 
recting toronary  disorders.  Octopl  secrete 
an  extra^  that  relieves  hypertension.  Carib- 
bean sponges  produce  an  anti-viral  com- 
pound, aiellflsh  skeletons  are  the  source  of 
an  enzyme  that  protects  medicine  from 
fungal  infections. 

"Myet*  estimates  that  the  U.S.  market 
value  of  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  derived 
from  plants  is  (20  bUlion  a  year.  Conversely, 
loss  of  sttecles  with  potential  for  medical 
products  might  be  costing  humanity  more 
than  $200  bUlion  in  unrealized  healing.  He 
considers  this  calculation  conservative,  since 
it  rests  on  the  assumption  that  species  loss 
will  continue  at  current  levels,  whereas  it 
may  be  qccelerating." 

The  life-threatening  nature  of  today's 
international  environmental  threats  Is  per- 
haps beat  dramatized  by  the  recent  release 
of  methyl-lcocyanate  from  a  Union  Carbide 
plant  iq  Bhopal,  India,  that  killed  more 
than  20D0  people  and  injured  50-10,000. 
Bhopal,  however,  is  Just  the  latest  and  most 
severe  ictemational  catastrophe  to  result 
from  use  of  hazardous  substances.  Within 
the  last  year,  a  massive  explosion  in  Mexico 
City  of  la  liquified  petroleum  gas  storage 
tank  kiied  452  people,  injured  4.248,  de- 
stroyed 1400  homes  and  dislocated  1600 
families.  Releases  of  mercury  from  an  indus- 
trial p\mt  in  Minamata  Bay,  Japan,  con- 
taminated fish  which  killed  and  paralysed 
thousands  of  Japanese.  An  estimated  1.5 
million  to  2  million  persons  in  developed 
countriflB  suffer  acute  pesticide  poisoning 
annuallf.  and  an  estimated  10,000  people 
per  year  die  of  it. 

Increased  international  use  of  hazardous 
chemlcnjB— poisons  in  pesticides,  food  addi- 
tives, medicines,  drugs,  radioactive  materials 
and  other  hazardous  substances,  without 
adequat^  warning  or  training  of  local  people 
in  safety  procedures— will  cause  vast  and  in- 
creasing problems  if  appropriate  restraints 
are  not  Imposed.  Particularly  heinous  Is  the 
shipment  by  U.S.  companies  to  third  world 
nations  of  substances  banned  as  unacceptl- 
bilty  hakardous  in  the  United  States,  some- 
times without  even  disclosure  of  the  hazard 
or  U.S.  testrictions  on  their  use. 

Even  within  the  United  States,  as  I  de- 
tailed in  my  RCRA  lecture,  the  United 
States  is  hardly  beginning  to  regulate  the 
60,000  dhemlcals  being  produced  each  year 
domestically  or  the  71  billion  gallons  per 
year  of  hazardous  wastes  we  are  generating. 
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UntU  we  staV  the  EPA  with  dedicated 
people  and  give  them  an  adequate  mandate 
and  funds  to  perform  their  regulatory  tasks, 
we  are  doomed  to  experience  increasing 
tragedies  of  the  nature  of  Love  Canal, 
Times  Beach.  I  Missouri  and  Stringfellow. 
California.  AnA  if  we  haven't  even  classified 
the  chemicals  I  we  produce  domestically,  we 
will  clearly  be  |  unable  to  protect  the  recipi- 
ents of  these  stibstuices  abroad. 

From  the  ajftove  recitals,  it  Is  apparent 
that  the  environmental  threats  faced  by  hu- 
manity In  the  decades  ahead  are  many, 
multl-f acteted  and  affect  the  survival  of  the 
human  race.  The  degree  to  which  they  are 
interrelated  ia  fascinating  and  important 
not  only  on  the  down-side— that  population 
increases  tend  to  increase  pollution,  soil  ero- 
sion, forest  cutting,  etc.— but  on  the  up-side 
as  well,  as  plaating  trees,  for  example,  helps 
stem  soil  erogion.  eliminate  C02.  provide 
fuelwood,  etc  { 

Returning  now  to  the  original  theme,  the 
extent  to  which  Congress  is  likely  to  address 
the  environmental  problems  of  the  future, 
it  is  importano^to  note  that  none  of  the  trag- 
edies describef  above  that  will  result  from 
allowing  currttit  trends  to  continue  are  in- 
evitable. In  each  case,  there  are  remedies  at 
hand  and  examples  of  countries  that  have 
successfully  daalt  with  each. 

Thus,  with  nspect  to  the  frightening  pop- 
ulation versus!  food  trends  I  cited,  it  Is  im- 
portant to  no1)e  that  in  the  last  two  decades 
two  of  the  Invest  countries  in  the  world 
have  become  self-sufficient.  China  and 
India.  In  China,  the  rate  of  population 
growth  has  ^en  halved  since  the  early 
1970s  to  Just  ^ver  1%  per  year.  The  amount 
of  grain  avadable  per  capita  in  the  mid 
1980*8  is  up  28%  in  the  past  decade.  In  India, 
a  fairly  succdisful  population  stabilization 
program  combined  with  a  very  aggressive 
"green  revolu^on"  effort  to  improve  agri- 
cultural production  has  resulted  in  virtual 
self-sufficiencr  in  a  country  that  used  to  ex- 
perience repeated  famines. 

Such  messures  as  fish-farming,  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  7%  per  year,  is  restoring  fish 
as  a  vital  soutte  of  protein  in  countries  like 
China  with  aii  aquaculture  output  of  over  4 
million  tons  pfr  year.  Japan  has  been  stock- 
ing salmon  at  the  rate  of  more  than  1  billion 
per  year  and  in  1082  harvested  28  million 
salmon,  more  {than  one  for  every  four  Japa- 
nese. 

Israel  Is  pioneering  in  "drip  irrigation" 
techniques  th^t  use  30-50%  less  water  than 
traditional  gravity  systems,  putting,  the 
water  at  the  roots  of  plants  where  Jt  la 
needed  and  itiinimiging  evaporation  losses. 
Soluble  fertHser  Is  being  added  to  irrigation 
water,  cutting  back  chemical  use  and  pro- 
tecting agalnvt  groundwater  contamination. 
In  the  Negev  desert.  Israel  is  getting  an  80% 
per  acre  yieM  increase  over  formerly  used 
sprinkler  irrifatlon  methods.  Israel  is  also 
pioneering  in  computer  control  of  irrigation, 
setting  the  flow  of  water,  detecting  lealu, 
adjusting  for  Wind  and  changes  In  soil  mois- 
ture and  optimizing  fertilizer  use  by  com- 
puter. 

As  a  result!  of  these  innovations,  Israel's 
water  use  per  acre  dropped  20%  between 
1967  and  1981,  aUowlng  irrigation  expansion 
by  39%  while  water  withdrawal  increased 
only  13%.       I 

To  demonltrate  how  Important  such 
measures  could  be  If  adopted  worldwide, 
raising  global  irrigation  efficiency  Just  10% 
would  save  eriough  water  to  supply  all  world 
residential  uses. 

Again,  with  regard  to  deforestation,  sever- 
al countries  have  demonstrated  the  effec- 


tiveness of  massive  tree  planting  efforts.  In 
the  State  of  Gugarat.  India,  free  seedUngs 
provided  by  the  government  are  providing 
farmers  with  sustainable  income  and  fuel- 
wood  and  reforesting  the  area.  In  the  Kor- 
dofan  region  of  Sudan,  acacia  trees  are 
being  planted  with  crops,  which  helps  pre- 
vent soil  erosion  and  provides  fuelwood. 
China's  vast  tree  planting  program  aims  to 
Increase  forest  coverage  from  12%  to  20%  by 
the  year  2000  and  ultimately  to  reforest  V4 
of  that  country's  vast  territory.  In  South 
Korea,  trees  have  been  planted  on  an  area 
Vi  the  size  of  the  land  used  for  its  principal 
crop  of  rice. 

Still,  the  task  before  the  third  world  in  re- 
forestation is  awesome  and  not  being  met. 
In  the  third  world  as  a  whole.  Just  1  acre  of 
trees  in  being  planted  for  every  10  acres 
being  cleared  of  trees.  In  Africa,  the  deficit 
Is  most  frightening,  with  Just  one  acre  being 
planted  for  every  29  acres  being  cleared. 
UNEP  estimates  that  to  meet  forest  needs 
by  the  year  2000  will  require  a  thirteen-fold 
increase  in  tree  planting. 

The  greatest  potential  and  accomplish- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  fields  of 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  energy, 
despite  the  Reagan  Admlnlstrations's  aban- 
donment of  these  techniques  and  massive 
sutaidlzation  of  nuclear  energy. 

In  Japan,  for  example,  steel  production 
uses  30%  less  energy  per  ton  than  the  world 
average,  half  the  energy  used  in  China  and 
India,  65%  less  than  Russia  uses.  If  Russia 
produced  steel  as  efficiently  as  Japan  (or 
U.S.  autos  went  from  the  current  16  miles 
per  gallon  to  a  40  miles  per  gallon  average), 
the  savings  would  equal  the  entire  annual 
energy  use  of  Brazil. 

If  the  United  States  got  its  auto  fleet  by 
the  year  2000  Jtist  to  the  31  mile  per  gallon 
efficiency  of  Japanese  autos  today,  it  would 
decrease  world  oil  use  by  5%!  The  U.S.  uses 
an  incredible  10%  of  the  entire  world's  oU 
production  for  gasoline  to  run  our  autos  and 
light  trucks. 

In  terms  of  potential,  more  effident  elec- 
tric motors,  which  consume  more  than  80% 
of  all  electric  energy  in  the  U.S.  and  40%  in 
Brazil,  could  reduce  demand  by  17%.  Build- 
ing efficiencies  can  be  doubled  on  the  aver- 
age. Gas  furnaces  can  be  made  24%  more  ef- 
ficient with  existing  technology.  'The  Japa- 
nese are  producing  refrigerators  twice  as  ef- 
ficient as  those  in  the  U.S.  with  the  same 
frost- free  features.  Lighting  efficiency  could 
save  420  billion  kilowatt  hours  per  year  in 
the  U.S.  alone,  40%  more  than  our  entire 
present  hydroelectric  and  nuclear  power 
plant  output,  according  to  Lawrence  Berke- 
ly  Laboratories'  experiments. 

If  energy  conservation's  potential  were  re- 
alized worldwide,  global  energy  growth 
would  be  cut  in  half  by  the  year  2025,  equal- 
ing the  production  of  Saudi  and  Venezuelan 
oil  plus  40%  of  world  coal  production,  at  a 
saving  of  more  than  $1  trillion. 

Renewable  energy  is  increasing  worldwide 
at  10%  per  year  and  has  now  reached  18%  of 
the  global  supply.  Renewables  offer  a  tre- 
mendous potential  for  supplying  humanity's 
energy  needs  on  a  pollution-free  basis. 

To  realize  these  feasible  solutions  to  the 
otherwise  impending  world  ecological  crises 
will  take  an  enormous  effort,  however,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  developed  and  developing 
countries,  and  a  virtually  complete  reversal 
of  spending  priorities  by  the  United  States, 
with  billions  of  dollars  a  year  having  to  be 
devoted  to  world  environmental  and  energy 
solutions  rather  than  to  weac>ons  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  contrast  of  pessimistic  projections  of 
current  trends  and  optimistic  potentials  for 


change  is  reflected  in  recent  international 
studies  of  global  environmental  prospects. 
The  original  Club  of  Rome  report,  Limits  to 
Growth  emptiasised  the  negative,  predicting 
catastrophic  consequences  from  environ- 
mental trends  so  dire  tliat  it  cast  a  pale  of 
hopelessness  over  the  entire  environmental 
movement  EnvironmentallsU  in  the  '70b 
were  portrayed  frequently  as  no-growth  ad- 
vocates pitted  against  progress. 

Impending  ecological  calamity  was  again 
emphasised  in  Lester  Brown's  The  Twenty- 
Ninth  Day  which  forecast  an  exhaustion  of 
the  earth's  resources  ability  to  sustain  eco- 
nomic growth  and  social  stability  if  natural 
"tipping-points"  of  strain  on  the  world's  ec- 
ological Infrastructure  are  surpassed.  The 
title  recalled  a  Fr«ich  riddle  implying  that 
multiplying  population,  pollution  and  loss 
of  agriculture  and  forest  production  would 
bring  us  to  a  precipice  of  catastrophe. 

"A  lily  pond,  so  the  riddle  goes,  contains  a 
single  leaf.  E^h  day  the  number  of  leaves 
doubles— two  leaves  the  second  day,  four 
the  third,  eight  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  'If 
the  pond  is  full  on  the  thirtieth  day,'  the 
question  goes,  'at  what  point  is  it  half  full? 
Answer  'On  the  twenty-ninth  day.'  " 

The  Global  200  Report  to  President 
Carter  in  1080  followed  the  same  pattern, 
concluding: 

"If  present  trends  continue,  the  world  in 
2000  will  be  more  crowded,  more  polluted, 
less  stable  ecologically,  and  more  vulnerable 
to  disruption  than  the  world  we  live  in 
now". 

While  critics  lit  on  the  pessimistic  aspects 
of  these  reports,  their  environmental  au- 
thors were  in  reality  advocating  ctiange  to 
avoid  disaster  rather  ttian  predicting  the  in- 
evitability of  catastrophe.  They  were  relat- 
ing wtiat  could  happen  rather  than  predict 
what  would  happen. 

To  counteract  this  misinterpretation,  the 
World  Resources  Institute  convened  the 
"Global  Possible  Conference"  last  year  to 
put  the  international  environmental  posture 
in  perspective.  The  opening  of  its  report 
puts  it  well  saying: 

"At  a  time  when  bleak  predictions  are  all 
too  familiar,  the  Global  Possible  Conference 
was  convened  to  re-examine  the  relation- 
ship between  earth's  resources  and  the 
human  future.  The  conference  accepted 
that  these  predictions  could  be  accurate. 
But  its  central  and  emphatic  message  Is  that 
they  need  not  be— that  it  Is  possible  to  build 
a  world  that  Is  more  secure,  more  prosper- 
ous and  more  sustainable  both  economically 
and  environmentally." 

It  concluded:  "We  must  mobilize  now  to 
achieve  the  global  possible.  If  we  do,  the 
future  can  be  bright.  We  have  suffident 
knowledge,  skill,  and  resources— if  we  use 
them.  If  we  remain  inactive,  whether 
through  pessimism  or  complacency,  we  shall 
only  make  certain  the  darlmess  that  many 
fear." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  will  act  on 
these  problems.  I  have  giave  concern,  how- 
ever, whether  it  will  act  in  time.  Congress 
tends  to  act  in  the  wake  of  catastrp{lt{e~ 
much  more  predictably  than  in  antidpiition 
of  future  catastrophe.  Witness  the 
of  the  hazardous  waste  RCRA  amendnlents 
in  the  wake  of  the  environmental  disasters 
that  had  recently  occurred  at  Love  Canal. 
Times  Beach  and  the  Stringfellow  Pits, 
versus  its  failure  to  act  on  add  rain  as  yet, 
where  human  life  Is  still  not  demonstrably 
Jeopardized.  Many  of  the  problems  the 
world  faces  environmentally  Involve  tipping 
points  beyond  which  redress  is  impossible. 
How  many  plant  and  animal  species  will  be 


extinct,  how  many  lakes  rendered  sterile, 
how  many  lives  lost  to  hazardous  substances 
and  pollution,  how  many  people  must 
starve,  how  close  do  we  have  to  come  to  nu- 
clear holocaust  l>ef  ore  Congress  acts?  Tiiis  Is 
the  r^al  question  to  which  there  Is  no  cer- 
tain answer. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  answer  to  that 
critical  question  depends  on  the  dtizenry— 
namely,  you  and  me.  As  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  put  it  in  his  famous  speech 
to  South  African  students: 

"Few  wUl  have  the  greatness  to  bend  his-    I 
tory   itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
chsjige  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  in  the 
total  of  all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  his- 
tory of  tills  generation. 

"Like  it  or  not.  we  live  in  times  of  danger 
and  uncertainty.  But  they  are  also  more 
open  to  the  creative  energy  of  men  than  any 
other  time  In  history.  All  of  us  will  ultimate- 
ly be  Judged  and,  as  the  years  pass,  we  will 
surely  Judge  ourselves,  on  the  effort  we 
have  contributed  to  bufld  a  new  world  sode- 
ty  and  the  extent  to  which  our  ideals  and 
goals  have  shaped  that  event." 

The  good  citizens  of  this  country  must  or- 
ganize, educate  our  fellows  and  urge  them 
to  pursue  Memt>er8  of  Congress  to  act  in 
time  to  prevent  the  catastrophes  that  are 
virtually  certain  if  they  fail  to  act. 

We  must  pay  attention  to  the  observation 
of  one  of  our  leading  biologists  that,  of  all 
forms  of  life  that  tiave  existed  on  this 
planet,  99%  are  now  extinct— and  to  state 
the  obvious,  they  were  all  trying  to  survive. 

Man  alone,  of  all  the  spedes  on  earth,  has 
the  capadty  to  exercise  control  over  his  en- 
vironment. Tet.  as  Dr.  Ernst  Meyer,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  noted,  "almost  everything  we  do  Is 
harmful  to  the  species  and  works  against 
our  survival." 

Whether  we  pull  the  environmental  trig- 
ger, then;  whether  we  follow  the  well-trav- 
elled road  to  extinction  or  blase  a  new  traO 
to  a  better  world  through  enhancement  and 
preservation  of  our  great  environmental 
heritage  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  entirely  up 
to  us. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  salute 
the  Environmental  Energy  Study  Con- 
ference, and  I  wish  its  new  leaders  all 
the  best. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 


TRIBUTE       TO        EMERSON       P. 
SMITH.  NAVAL         ACADEMY 

BOXING  COACH 

RUDMAN.  VLr.  President.  I  rise 
\fijpay^jx\b\ite  to  Emerson  P. 
Smith  wHlCas  boxing  coach  for  the 
past  27  years  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
has  had  an  immeasurable  influence  on 
the  education  and  development  of 
many  generations  of  midshipmen  from 
every  State  in  the  Nation  who  have  or 
vi^  become  leaders  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  He  has  also  had  a  great 
impact  internationally  on  the  sport  of 
amatuer  boxing. 
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When  he  Joined  the  Naval  Academy 
faculty  in  1957,  Coach  Smith  made  it 
his  goal  to  develop  the  poise,  stamina, 
and  phjrsical  confidence  of  young  men 
through  a  safe  but  rigorous  boxing 
program,  which  involved  all  midship- 
men within  the  brigade. 

From  the  outset  Coach  Smith  at- 
tuned the  Naval  Academy  boxing  pro- 
gram to  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
academy,  making  skill  the  criteria,  not 
brute  force,  emphasizing  points,  not 
knockdowns,  clean  hits,  not  knockouts. 
Training  under  this  regimen,  all  mid- 
shipmen, whether  they  labored  imder 
Coach  Smith's  guiding  hand  through 
physical  education  classes  or  brigade 
or  intercollegiate  competition,  have 
for  almost  three  decades  learned  the 
art  and  discipline  of  survival  within 
the  ring. 

In  his  quest  of  safely  training  young 
men  in  the  rigors  of  boxing.  Coach 
Smith  has  been  an  innovator  who  tias 
widely  influenced  the  sport  in  and  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  His  collabo- 
ration in  producing  a  thumbless  glove 
and  improved  headgear  has  affected 
virtually  all  amatuer  boxing,  including 
the  n.S.  Olympic  Committee.  His 
equipment  lias  been  adopted  as  the 
numdatory  standard  for  amateur 
boxing  in  the  United  States. 

Coach  Smith's  contributions  to  the 
sport  have  extended  far  beyond  the 
Naval  Academy.  He  gave  clinics  to  the 
1980  and  1984  Olympic  boxing  coaches 
and  in  1982  to  the  World  Amateur 
Boxing  Committee  international 
coaches.  He  has  been  safety  chairman 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Boxing  As- 
sociation since  1980.  and  for  all  these 
contributions  he  was  recently  named 
to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  Boxing 
Hall  of  Fame.  In  addition.  Coach 
Smith's  boxing  program  at  the  Naval 
Academy  has  become  a  model  for 
other  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Coach  Smith  has  said  that  his  intent 
from  the  start  of  his  coaching  career 
at  the  Naval  Academy  was  to  make 
"boxing  more  like  a  sport"  and  that 
his  first  concern  always  has  been  the 
safety  of  his  kids.  Exhibiting  these 
concerns,  combined  with  his  abilities 
as  a  coach.  Emerson  Smith  has  been  a 
peerless  role  model  for  thousands  of 
young  men.  The  greatest  tribute  he 
has  won,  beyond  his  national  and 
international  recognition,  is  the  re- 
spect, fondness,  and  image  as  mentor 
which  he  has  earned  among  a  legion 
of  young  men  who  grew  under  his  tu- 
telage. 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  share  his 
achievements  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  FATE  OF 
SALT  n 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration recently  called  into  question 


wheth^  the  United  States  will  contin- 
ue to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  an 
excelloit  editorial  which  i^jpeared  in 
the  Lo4  Angeles  Times  authored  by  re- 
tired Rfear  Adm.  E^ugene  J.  Carroll,  Jr., 
that  (Sscusses  the  serious  ramifica- 
tions o|  such  an  action. 

AdmAid  Carroll  challenges  Congress 
to  anriver  the  question:  "Will  the 
United  States  deliberately  break  out 
of  SAIiT  limits  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapoi^B?"  Congress  must  answer  No! 

As  oQe  who  has  strongly  supported 
the  SALT  II  process.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  abide 
by  this  important  treaty.  Although 
unrati^ed.  this  agreement  between 
the  two  nuclear  superpowers  is  in  both 
nation^  national  interests.  Moreover, 
trashing  SALT  II  sends  the  wrong 
signal  to  the  Soviets  about  our  sincere 
desire  for  arms  control  ai^d  could 
prove  detrimental  to  the  Geneva  arms 
talks.    . 

Admital  Carroll  argues  wisely  and 
he  malies  good  sense.  I  commend  his 
article  to  my  colleagues  as  we  debate 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oitlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record^  as  follows: 

SAlh*  Brkakout:  Congrkss  Should 

Prxscribe  Sanitt 

[By  Eugene  J.  Carroll.  Jr.) 

At  Ia4  the  question  is  squarely  before 
Congress:  WUl  the  United  SUtes  deliberate- 
ly break  put  of  SALT  limits  on  offensive  nu- 
clear wef  pons? 

Until  iMt  week  Congress  had  been  concen- 
trating Its  deliberations  on  how  much 
money  t©  spend  on  defense  in  1986.  It  had 
paid  less  attention  to  how  the  money  should 
be  spent.  Yet  arguments  about  a  difference 
of  1%  or  2%  In  the  military  growth  rate  pale 
beside  the  question  of  whether  we  will 
break  oqe  of  the  last  remaining  bars  to  an 
unconst&ined  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  now 
brought 'this  far  more  Important  issue  to 
the  fore  in  dramatic  fashion.  In  testimony 
before  tke  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  May  7.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Richard  N.  Perle  stated  a  strong  "per- 
sonal vl^"  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
break  thtise  limits. 

Just  tliree  days  later,  in  Lisbon,  President 
Reagan  gaid,  "it  is  possible,  in  regard  to  one 
system  of  weapons,  that  we  might  come  to 
such  a  point." 

These  strong  intimations  of  an  impending 
SALT  break-out  are  even  more  significant 
because  the  1986  budget  requests  funds  to 
operate  nuclear  offensive  forces  that  would 
be  in  exoess  of  the  limits  set  In  SALT  II. 

SALT  II  establishes  several  numerical 
limits  on  offensive  systems.  One  of  these  is 
a  celling  of  1,200  multiple-warhead  (MIRV) 
strategic  missiles.  Another  establishes  a  ceil- 
ing of  1.320  BflRV  systems— missiles  plus 
long-range  bombers  configured  to  carry  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  We  now  have  1,190 
multip]e<warhead  missiles  and  98  cruise- 
equipped  bombers,  putting  us  very  close  to 
both  ceilings.  The  figures  for  the  Soviet 
Union  a«e  1.102  and  25,  respectively,  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  Pel  itagon  report  "Soviet  Military 
Power,  l»«5."i 

Although  tne  United  SUtes  has  never 
ratified  SALT  n,  both  nations  have  pledged 
not  to  undercut  these  limlU  While  the 
White  Houaei  lias  complaints  about  Soviet 
arms-control  violationa,  it  does  not  allege 
violations  with  respect  to  the  numerical 
SALT  limits  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
systems.         I 

Otven  Soviet  compliance  on  numerical 
limits,  then.  It  Is  astonishing  to  find  that 
the  United  States  apparently  Is  preparing  to 
go  tluough  toe  ceiltaig. 

There  Is  geaeial  agreement  that  SALT  U 
limits  are  t04i  higli.  but  at  least  they  are 
limits.  Most  unbiased  observers  also  con- 
clude tliat  tlie  SALT  n  limits  do  provide 
some  advanUge  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Today,  with  fieitber  side  undercutting  the 
limits,  the  United  States  had  approximately 
11,500  deUve^able  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  SovI«t  Union  8,500.  Total  weapons 
can.  and  wlll^go  somewhat  higher  on  both 
sides  within  SALT  n  rules,  but  the  relative 
VS.  numerical  advantage  will  remain  nearly 
constant  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  any  wisdom  In  break- 
ing rules  ttiatj  are  working  to  the  benefit  of 
the  United  Spates.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent's 1986  budget  requests  money  to  do  ex- 
actly that.  Tike  first  breakout  will  occur  if 
the  USS  Ala*a,  the  seventh  Trident  sub- 
marine, goes  0n  sea  trials  in  late  September 
as  scheduled,  jputtlng  the  United  States  14 
over  the  agr^  MIRV  missile  limiU  An 
eighth  Trideni  submarine,  the  USS  Nevada, 
would  raise  the  total  by  24  more  missiles  in 
1986.  AnotheB  breakout  will  occur  late  this 
year  if  36  B-82-H  bombers  are  modified  to 
carry  12  air-launched  cruise  missiles,  an 
acUon  that  nould  exceed  the  1,330  MIRV 
system  limit.  | 

Overall,  1986  budget  plans  would  put  the 
United  SUtes  { over  the  agreed  ceiling  by  38 
missiles  and  4)  MIRV  systems. 

Compensatory  reductions  of  existing 
weapons  could  be  made,  but  the  budget  does 
not  reflect  ai^y  plans  for  the  early  retire- 
ment of  Mlnitteman  3  missiles  or  Poseidon 
submarines. 

The  Admlnfetration's  official  position  re- 
mains that  "no  decision  has  yet  been  made 
on  whether  to  continue  the  policy  of  not  un- 
dercutting SALT  n  limits."  But  Perle's 
statement  to  i  Congress,  reinforced  by  the 
President's  o^mments  in  Lisbon,  suggesU 
that  In  fact  the  decision  to  break  out  has  al- 
ready been  made.  The  Administration  ap- 
pears to  be  opening  an  active  campaign  to 
persuade  Americans  that  the  United  SUtes 
has  no  choice  put  to  violate  agreed  limito  on 
nuclear  weapbns.  Tet  a  unilateral  U.S. 
break-out  surely  would  trigger  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  strategic  systems. 

Tliat  such  aj  disaster  should  be  preciplUt- 
ed  by  deIU>erate  U.S.  decisions  and  actions  is 
truly  Incredible.  A  breakout  from  SALT  II 
limits  is  wholly  Incompatible  with  the 
sUted  objectives  of  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative,  which  requires  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  systems  if  it  is  to  have  any 
hope  of  succefs.  It  is  also  a  total  contradic- 
tion of  the  U^.  position  at  Geneva,  where 
our  negotiatlobs  are  calling  for  major  reduc- 
tions in  offen4ve  systems.  We  seek  effective 
defenses  against  reduced  numbers  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  y^t  we  are  preparing  to  provoke 
an  unconstrained  arms  buildup  against 
which  there  can  be  no  defense. 

If  sanity  is  to  prevail,  it  must  be  pre- 
scribed by  Congress.  It  does  no  good  for 
Congress  to  control  how  much  we  spend  on 
military  programs  if  we  spend  it  on  weapons 


and  forces  ttiat  promote  an  arms  race  and 
Increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Last  year  an  amendment  to  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  contained  wise  words: 
".  .  .  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  continue  ...  to 
observe  .  .  .  existing  strategic  arms  agree- 
ments so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  observe  those  provisions.  .  .  ." 

This  year,  in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. Congress  must  refuse  to  authorize 
funds  to  operate  forces  in  excess  of  SALT 
ceilings.  This  action  would  make  a  lot  more 
sense  and  be  far  more  effective  than  provid- 
ing good  advice  along  with  the  money 
needed  to  ignore  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DON  RIGGIN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  20  years 
ago  this  week  a  young  Arkansan 
named  Don  Riggin  was  appointed  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Arkansas  chap- 
ter of  the  Arthritis  Foundation. 

Little  note  was  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment at  the  time,  but  two  decades 
later  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
move  was  the  right  one.  Today  the  Ar- 
kansas chapter  is  a  model  for  other 
fund-raising  organizations,  and  its  suc- 
cess can  be  linked  directly  to  the 
energy  and  commitment  of  Don 
Riggin. 

When  Don  was  named  director  in 
1965,  the  Arkansas  chapter  was  literal- 
ly fighting  for  survival.  In  fact,  it  was 
one  of  the  lowest  ranking  organiza- 
tions in  the  family  of  70  chapters  of 
coast-to-coast  arthritis  foundations. 
But  because  of  the  dedicated  and  pro- 
fessional leadership  of  Don  Riggin, 
the  Arkansas  chapter  today  is  a  leader 
in  numerous  aspects  of  fund  raising, 
patient  care,  and  public,  and  profes- 
sional education. 

This  outstanding  record  has  been 
recognized  time  and  again  at  the  na- 
tional level.  For  6  consecutive  years 
beginning  in  1978.  the  Arkansas  chap- 
ter has  received  a  national  award  from 
the  foundation  for  the  highest  giving 
potential  index  among  all  chapters  na- 
tionwide. In  1984,  Arkansas  achieved  a 
phenomenal  246  percent  of  this  index, 
a  standard  based  on  disposable  income 
in  a  given  area. 

In  addition,  the  Arkansas  chapter 
won  the  national  award  presented  by 
the  foimdation  for  the  most  outstand- 
ing community  service  program  in 
1979.  And  on  two  occasions— in  1979 
and  1982— the  chapter  has  won  the  na- 
tional award  for  the  most  outstanding 
professional  education  program. 

Don  Riggin's  ability  to  organize,  edu- 
cate, and  motivate  people  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  tiighly-respected, 
nonprofit  organizations  executives  in 
the  country.  And,  Mr.  President,  he 
also  has  a  high  degree  of  common 
sense.  He  knows  that  unless  fimds  can 
be  raised  then  research,  treatment, 
and  education  efforts  will  be  ham- 
pered. That's  why  he  has  constantly 
sought  ways  to  tell  the  foundation 
story  and  to  raise  funds  in  creative 
ways. 


Last  year,  Don's  effort  at  education, 
coupled  with  research  and  treatment 
services,  resulted  in  directly  aiding 
over  5,300  arttiritis  victims  and  active- 
ly involving  more  than  23,000  volim- 
teers.  And  in  1983  Don  was  presented 
the  Professional  Achievement  Award 
by  the  National  Arthritis  Foundation's 
Professional  Staff  Association— the 
highest  honor  the  association  can 
bestow.  In  fact,  this  was  only  the 
second  time  in  the  history  of  the  orga- 
nization that  such  an  honor  was  given 
to  an  executive  director  of  a  local 
chi4>ter. 

As  Don  Riggin  begins  his  third 
decade  of  service,  those  of  us  who  have 
friends  and  relatives  with  arthritis  can 
be  thankful  that  people  of  Don's  char- 
acter and  ability  are  working  in  this 
crucial  field.  I  am  honored  to  have  the 
chance  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  achievement  of  this  man.  and  I  am 
even  more  proud  to  point  out  that  he 
is  from  Arkansas. 


S.  1236— TECHNICAL  AMEND- 
MENTS  TO  THE  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1984 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
gether with  the  other  principal  spon- 
sors of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984,  Senator  Strom  THtm- 
MOMD,  Senator  Joe  Bisen,  and  Senator 
Paul  Laxalt,  I  am  sponsoring— at  the 
request  of  the  Justice  Department— a 
package  of  minor  and  technical 
amendments  to  that  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

The  passage  of  the  act  in  the  98th 
Congress  with  overwhelming  biparti- 
san sup(>ort  marked  the  culmination 
of  over  a  decade  of  effort  to  deal  with 
the  manifest  flaws  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice sjrstem.  It  is  truly  a  historic  anti- 
crime  and  law  enforcement  reform 
measure.  Even  though  many  provi- 
sions have  already  been  in  effect  for  7 
months  it  will  be  several  years  more 
before  the  sweeing  changes  brought 
about  by  the  50  separate  legislative 
initiatives  included  in  the  23  chapters 
of  the  act  are  completely  Implemented 
and  assimilated  into  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.  Indeed,  it  has  taken  until 
now  to  absorb  throughout  the  Federal 
system  the  practical  implications  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970— the  most 
recent  crime  legislation  of  scope  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  new  act. 

The  massive  crime  package  that  sur- 
vived the  legislative  gaimtlet  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  last 
year  is  not  perfect  legislation.  Under- 
standably, the  act  contains,  for  exam- 
ple, some  inaccurate  cross  references, 
and  a  number  of  other  drafting  flaws 
that  are  inevitable  when  such  a  com- 
plicated measure  is  enacted.  In  fact, 
one  page  of  the  new  drug  enforcement 
provisions  passed  by  Congress  was  in- 


advertently omitted  from  the  bill  that 
the  President  signed  last  October  and 
needs  to  be  reinstated.  There  are 
other  minor  discrepancies  between 
parts  of  the  crime  package  and  other 
separate  legislation  passed  in  the  final 
days  of  the  98th  Congress  that  also 
amends  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  such  as  the  overly  between  the 
fine  provisions  in  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1084  and  the  Criminal 
Fine  Enforcement  Act  of  1984. 

We  now  turn  to  the  task  of  ironing 
out  those  kinds  of  legislative  irregular- 
ities. The  bill  we  introduced  today  has 
been  drafted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  eliminate  the  technical  prob- 
lems that  have  arisen  and  to  clarify 
many  of  the  new  provisions  without 
changing  the  substance  or  undermin- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  original  legis- 
lation. This  legislation  is  intended 
only  to  accomplish  noncontroversial 
and  nonpartisan  improvements  to  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1984.  We  expect  that  there  will  be  re- 
finements to  this  bill,  and  we  especial- 
ly want  to  consider  certain  provisions 
further.  These  include: 

Section  8.  which  eliminates  18  U.S.C. 
3569  relating  to  the  discharge  of  indi- 
gent prisoners  unable  to  pay  a  fine. 

Section  11,  which  deals  in  part,  with 
the  adjustment  of  the  range  of  mini- 
mum and  mA^Timiim  sentences. 

Section  20,  which  lengthens  the  au-< 
thorized  term  of  supervised  release. 

Section  27,  which  makes  important 
changes  relating  to  appellate  review  of 
a  sentence. 

And  section  52,  giving  the  Court  of 
Claims  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals of  public  safety  officers  benefits 
claims. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  in  his  desire 
to  examine  aU  the  Department's  sug- 
gestions carefully.  And  I  too  hope  that 
we  can  process  a  noncontroversial  bill 
expeditiously  that  will  advance  the  im- 
plementation of  effective  anticrime 
legislation  without  Jeopardizing  the 
rights  and  lilierties  of  any  citizen. 
With  the  continued  bipartisan  team- 
work we  have  had  in  recent  years,  we 
can  achieve  these  twin  objectives  now 
and  in  the  years  to  come. 


MERRILL  T.  KELLY  RETIRES 
FROM  FEDESIAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a 
Department  of  Defense  employee 
whose  outstanding  professional  per- 
formance and  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
family,  friends,  and  associates  of  Mer- 
rill T.  Kelly  in  saluting  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  retirement  from  Federal 
service. 
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Mr.  KeUy's  distinsuished  career  in- 
cludes service  as  a  special  agent  in  the 
U.S.  Army:  Senior  Intelligence  Adviser 
to  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  In- 
telligence. Department  of  the  Army; 
and  Director.  Special  Advisory  Staff. 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  He  has  partici- 
pated in  many  of  the  most  sensitive 
activities  engaged  in  by  our  Nation— 
'  activities  which  have  had  a  direct  and 
profound  impact  on  our  national  inter- 
ests, power  and  prestige.  He  has  had  to 
anticipate  the  need  for  national  re- 
quirements and  to  initiate  corrective 
actions.  Among  the  many  outstanding 
qualities  which  he  displayed  during 
his  distinguished  service  were  superb 
Judgment,  exceptional  diligence,  and 
complete  integrity. 

Few  individuals  can  take  with  them 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
duty  faithfully  performed.  Based  upon 
his  outstanding  record  of  leadership 
and  exceptional  service  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  fields  of  intelli- 
gence and  security.  MerriU  T.  Kelly 
can.  He  is  a  hard  working,  conscien- 
tious individual  whose  38  years  of  self- 
less service  deserve  the  respect  and 
support  of  not  only  this  body,  but  also 
recognition  from  the  public  he  so  dili- 
gently served. 

On  a  personal  basis.  I  would  like  to 
acknowledge  my  association  with  Mer- 
rill Kelly.  He  was  my  operations  offi- 
cer while  I  served  as  a  special  agent  in 
Berlin  in  the  early  1950's.  During  the 
past  many  years,  we  have  been  able  to 
renew  our  association  at  different  re- 
unions. 

I  Imow  that  MerriU  and  his  family 
now  look  forward  to  his  well-earned 
respite  from  Federal  employment. 
MerriU  KeUy.  we  salute  you. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  BCESSAOES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  was 
discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  foUowing  resolution; 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 

S.  Res.  162.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 


1974  wttl^  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1029. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1:|0  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  air  Representatives.  deUvered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  foUowing  enroUed  biU: 

H.R.  873.  An  set  to  amend  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employee  orga- 
nizations which  are  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  solely  because  of  the  require- 
ment thA  applications  for  approval  be  filed 
before  January  1,  1980,  may  apply  to 
become  at>  eligible,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enroUed  biU  was  subsequently 
signed  |y  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  TatTRMOifs]. 


E^CUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  foUowing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docume|its,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-123t.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  oq  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's 
proposed  letter  of  offer  to  Bahrain  for  de- 
fens«  articles  estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of 
$50  mlllipn;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services^ 

EC-12ap.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee, and  Insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  to  Communist  countries 
during  April  1985;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banklng^ouslng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-133B.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary oft  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed!  legislation  to  amend  title  XI  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amend- 
ed, to  repeal  those  portions  that  relate  to 
vessels  or  shoreslde  facilities  used  In  the 
fisheries  trade  or  Industry;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  CDmmerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

A  commtmication  from  the  Dl- 
the  Office  of  Civilian  RadioaeUve 
[ement.  Department  of  Energy, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
of  the  monitored  retrievable  stor- 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97- 
425,  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-12a8.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  ot  Civilian  Radioactive 
Waste  littLnagement,  Department  of  Energy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Office  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-425,  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Committee  on 
Environttient  and  Public  WoiIes. 

EC-1219.  A  communication  from  the  State 
Co-chaliinan  and  the  Federal  Co-chairman 
of  the  Alaska  Land  Use  Council  tranmnit- 
ting,  pu^uant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  actiwltives  of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Restiurces. 


EC-12: 
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EC-1240.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  l^e  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
miatton,  trananitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  abnarmal  occurrences  at  licensed 
nuclear  facllltys;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  nibUc  Works. 

EC-1341.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator ot  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  |to  law,  a  report  on  a  comput- 
er matclilng  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1242.  A  communication  from  Secre- 
tary of  Houstag  and  Urt>an  AffiUrs.  trans- 
mitting, pursiiant  to  law,  the  semiaimual 
report  of  the  Office  of  In^MCtor  Oeneral, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, for  tlie  period  October  1,  1984 
through  UMick  31.  1985;  to  the  Committee 
on  Govemmenul  Affairs. 

EC-1243.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator ofi  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral.  Veter- 
ans' Administi^tion.  for  the  period  October 
1. 1984  througk  Bfarch  31, 1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1244.  A  Mmmunlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defepse,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semlahnual  r^wrt  of  the  Office  of 
Oeneral. 


Inspector 
for  the  peri( 
March  31.  1 
emmental  Af f i 
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Department  of  Defense, 
October  1,  1984  through 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Oov- 


lunication  from  the  Ad- 
e  National  Aeronautics  and 
ion,  transmitting,  pursu- 
le  semiannual  report  of  the 
ir  General,  NASA,  for  the 
1,  1984  through  March  31, 
1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  I 

EC-1246.  A  fommunicatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  paining  priorities  under  the 
Training  Program  for  Special  Programs 
Staff  and  Leadership  Personnel;  to  the 
Committee  on  [Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
EC-1247.  A  Communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Eduoation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  repoH  entitled  "The  Condition  of 
Education";  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1348.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  ttie  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report Jof  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  19^4;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

EC-1249.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting  a    draft  |  of    proposed    legislation    to 
United  States  Code,  to  en- 
lent  and  retention  by  the  Vet- 
.tion  of  graduate  and  stu- 
the  Committee  on  Veterans' 


amend  title  3| 
hance  recruit 
erans' 

dent  nurses; 
Affairs. 
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ON  OF  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


The  foUonnng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  |;imes  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1238.  A  t>ill  to  encourage  the  use  of 
native  wlldfloVers  in  highway  lands«4>lng; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  \ 

By  Mr.  IfiVIN: 

S.  1239.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Emllle 
Santos;  to  thej  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  BCr.  QUAYLE: 

&  1240.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  elimi- 
nate the  upper  age  limitation  of  70  years  of 
age.  to  exempt  certain  firefighters  and  Uw 
enforcement  officers  under  certain  drcum- 
stances,  to  make  procedural  reforms,  and  to 
reinstate  the  tenured  faculty  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Htiman  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DfOUTE: 

S.  1241.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kinislmere 
Fonua  Susctmigr.  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1242.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Fisl'ltetefa 
P.  Ma'ake;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  1243.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  certain  conservation  programs  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  the 
Sou  Conservation  Service,  to  establish  the 
Rural  Development  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  riiral  housing  pro- 
grams from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  the  Rural  Development  Administra- 
tion, to  provide  that  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministation  sliall  be  known  as  the  Farm  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry.  

By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  1244.  A  bill  to  provide  ttiat  services  pro- 
vided by  a  clinical  psychologist  in  a  rural 
health  clinic  need  not  be  provided  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  physician  in  order  to 
qualify  for  payment  under  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  programs;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance.   

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1245.  A  bill  enUUed  the  'Fishery  Con- 
servation   and    BCanagement    Act    Amend- 
ments of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on  C^om- 
merce.  Science,  and  Transtwrtatlon. 
By  Mr.  HELMS: 

S.  1246.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Community 
Services  Block  Orant  Act  and  the  Communi- 
ty Economic  Development  Act  of  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  KASTEN: 

S.  1247.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  uses  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  certain  lands  con- 
veyed to  Milwaukee  County.  WL  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  1238.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  use 
of  native  wUdflowers  in  highway  land- 
scaping; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  PubUc  Works. 

HATiOHAi.  wiu>rLovirKa  LAinscAniia  act 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  introduced  S.  2585.  a  biU  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  native  wUdflowers 
in  highway  landscaping.  I  introduced 
the  biU  because  planting  wUdflowers 
along  highway  rights-of-way  reduces 
maintenance  costs  whUe  providing 
great  beauty.  In  Texas,  where  this  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect,  mowing  costs 
have  been  reduced  24  percent,  an  $8 
miUion  annual  saving;  watering  re- 
quirements were  reduced  by  greater 
than  25  percent  annuaUy.  and  the 
amount  of  littering  Is  down.  The  com- 


bined effect  of  these  reduced  costs  is 
that  miUions  of  dollars  are  saved  and 
are  available  for  additional  highway 
construction.  Unfortunately,  the  high- 
way biU  died  in  conference. 

Subsequently,  in  February  of  this 
year  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  PubUc  Works,  of  wldch  I  am  rank- 
ing member,  agreed  to  include  my 
wUdflower  provision  in  8.  301.  the 
highway  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
dropped  when  the  1985  Interstate  cost 
estimate  was  passed. 

Because  conditions  have  not 
changed.  Iiecause  we  stiU  need  to 
reduce  costs  wherever  we  can  and 
obtain  more  from  each  dollar  we 
spend,  because  we  stlU  need  and  enjoy 
great  beauty.  I  am  again  introducing  a 
biU  to  encourage  the  use  of  native 
wUdflowers  in  highway  i*nrt«/»f^pfng 

I  offer  this  biU  with  optimism  that  it 
wlU  pass  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
accepted  by  my  coUeagues  in  the 
Senate  on  the  previous  two  occasions 
and  by  the  House  conferees.  In  clos- 
ing, let  me  say  that  no  new  appropria- 
tions are  required  since  funding  is  pro- 
vided by  existing  highway  landsc^^e 
budgets.* 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1240.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Emplojrment  Act  of 
1967  to  eliminate  the  upper  age  limita- 
tion of  70  years  of  age,  to  exempt  cer- 
tain firefighters  and  law  enforcement 
officers  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  make  procedural  reforms  and  to  re- 
instate the  tenured  faculty  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  LalMr  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ACS  DUCanOMATIOR  HI  KMPLOTItKIIT 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  am  introducing  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Emplojrment  Amendments  of 
1985.  These  amendments  are  identical 
to  the  amendments  I  introduced 
during  the  last  two  Congresses  to 
amend  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Etai- 
ployment  Act  [ADEA]  and  I  have 
added  a  new  provision  relating  to 
poUce  officers  and  firefighters.  My  biU 
eliminates  the  upper  age  limitation  of 
70,  reinstates  the  tenured  faculty  ex- 
emption, permits  mandatory  retire- 
ment of  State  and  local  public  safety 
officers  at  age  55,  and  makes  procedur- 
al reforms.  , 

My  goal  is  to  put  together  many  of 
the  issues  that  are  currently  being  dis- 
cussed so  that  when  the  committee 
and  Congress  act,  it  wlU  be  after  a 
comprehensive  examination  that  re- 
flects a  careful  weighing  of  the  issues. 
This  would  be  preferable  to  a  piece- 
meal approach  which  may  protect  the 
interests  of  one  group  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Our  goal  should  be  to  keep 
the  spirit  of  the  ADEA  intact. 

KUMHIATXira  THB  AOB  CAP 

Under  (nirrent  law,  protection 
against  age  discrimination  in  employ- 


ment covers  individuals  age  40 
through  69.  I  beUeve  the  upper  age 
cap  should  be  completely  eliminated. 
No  American  should  be  forced  to 
retire  without  regard  to  physical  or 
mental  condition. 

Woiit  conditions  which  once  Justi- 
fied encouraging  early  retirement  of 
older  wortcers  are  changing.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  Jobs  do  not  require 
a  great  phjrsical  stress  and  take  place 
in  office  settings.  Moreover,  demo- 
graphic projections  indicate  that  we 
WlU  have  an  increasingly  older  work 
force. 

Therefore,  better  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers  are  not 
only  a  matter  of  equity  but  also  make 
common  sense  in  terms  of  labor 
mai^et  changes.  Protecting  the  rights 
of  older  workers  also  has  the  potential 
of  providing  relief  for  the  hard- 
pressed  Social  Security  system. 

With  an  increasingly  older  pc^nila- 
tion.  greater  attention  must  be  given 
to  Federal  poUcies  which  intentionaUy 
or  unintentionally  restrict  participa- 
tion in  the  worit  force  by  older  Ameri- 
cans. Removal  of  the  upper  age  limita- 
tion in  the  ADEA  is  a  flrst  step. 

However.  I  want  to  ""phasisy  that 
the  ADEA  has  focused  on  arbitrary 
age  discrimination.  In  1965.  VHllard 
Wlrtz.  then  Secretary  of  Labor,  pre- 
sented the  findings  of  a  study  on  the 
evidence  of  age  discrimination  in  our 
society.  This  report  became  the  basis 
for  enactment  of  the  ADEA. 

Secretary  Wirtc  carefully  distin- 
guished arbitrary  discrimination, 
where  there  is  no  factual  basis  for  as- 
sumptions about  the  effect  of  age  on 
an  individual's  abiUty  to  do  a  Job.  and 
those  cases  where  there  is  a  demon- 
strable relationship  between  age  and 
abiUty  to  perform  a  Job.  A  second  type 
of  distinction  that  must  be  made  reUes 
on  a  more  subjective  Judgment:  there 
are  some  occupations  or  Jobs  where 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
may  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the 
majority. 

"nils  is  the  rationale  for  exonptions 
in  the  ADEA.  It  is  in  this  context  that 
I  offer  two  other  amendments  to  the 
ADEA:  restoring  the  tenured  faculty 
exemption  and  exempting  State  and 
local  pubUc  safety  offlcers  from  the 
prohibitions  on  hiring  and  firing  at 
the  age  of  55. 

■aUiSlATlJIG  TBS  TBTUUD  TACVtTT 

mom 


When  the  ADEIA  was  amended  in 
1978  to  raise  the  upper  age  cv  from 
65  to  70.  a  temporary  exemption  for 
tenured  faculty  was  included.  The  ra- 
tionale was  that,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  number  of  available  posi- 
tions would  be  closely  related  to  the 
number  of  retirements,  thereby 
making  it  diffictUt  to  employ  younger 
professors.  This  exemption  expired  in 
July  1982.  However,  the  situation 
within  the  tenured  faculty  system  is 
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the  same  today  as  it  was  in  1978  and 
forecasts  indicate  that  it  wiU  continue 
to  be  a  problem. 

The  tenure  system  presents  a  unique 
case  among  professions  because  it  is  a 
contract  ensuring  faculty  members 
guaranteed  employment  and,  in  ex- 
change, they  acquire  academic  free- 
dom—the freedom  to  think,  study, 
teach,  and  write  without  fear  of  repris- 
al. The  basis  for  this  exchange  is  a  set 
retirement  date.  If  we  do  not  restore 
this  exemption,  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  be  faced  with  a  choice  be- 
tween discontinuing  the  tenure  system 
and  modifying  it. 

EzxiimoH  roK  state  ahd  local  public 
SArmr  omcsRS 

It  also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  in- 
clude a  provision  that  has  received 
strong  support  from  my  home  State  of 
Indiana.  This  provision  would  make 
the  treatment  of  State  and  local  police 
and  firefighters  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  Federal  public  safety  of- 
ficers by  permitting  mandatory  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  55. 

The  history  of  the  treatment  of 
State  and  local  public  safety  officers 
has  been  linked  with  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
1976  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  versus  Usery, 
the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
Federal  civil  rights  statutes,  such  as 
the  ADEA,  applied  to  States  and  local- 
ities. As  a  result  of  the  uncertainty, 
States  and  localities  set  mandatory  re- 
tirement ages  for  their  public  safety 
officers,  typically  at  age  55. 

Subsequently,  many  of  the  lower 
courts  upheld  application  of  the 
ADEA  to  States  and  locallUes.  In  1983. 
in  Equal  Employment  Commission 
versus  Wyominjg,  the  Supreme  Court 
clarified  that  the  ADEA  was  applica- 
ble to  State  and  local  governments 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  and  required  that  manda- 
tory retirement  for  public  safety  offi- 
cers be  demonstrated  as  a  bona  fide  oc- 
cupational qualification  [BFOQ] 
under  the  act. 

Currently,  a  case  is  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  question  of 
whether  age  is  a  BFOQ  for  firemen.  In 
EEOC  versus  Mayor  ahd  City  Council 
of  Baltimore,  the  EEOC  is  seeking  a 
reversal  of  an  appeals  court  ruling 
which  upheld  mandatory  retirement 
for  most  Baltimore  City  firemen,  on 
the  grounds  that  age  55  is  a  BFOQ  for 
firemen.  The  case  will  probably  be  de- 
dded  in  the  next  few  months. 

Many  States  and  countless  local  gov- 
ernment uzdts  are  involved  In  litiga- 
tion with  the  Equal  Emplosrment  Op- 
portunity Commission  [EEOC]  over 
claims  filed  by  the  EEOC  to  strike 
down  mandatory  retirement  policies. 
In  my  State,  there  are  over  50  EEOC 
cases  pending.  I  do  not  fault  the 
EEOC  for  canying  out  its  mission  to 
vigorously  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  ADEA.  They  are  to  be  commended 


for  the)r  efforts.  Still,  the  taxpayer  is 
bearing  the  burden  of  these  costs. 

Support  for  this  provision  comes 
from  w  broad  spectrum  of  organiza- 
tions apd  individuals.  In  Indiana.  I 
have  received  support  for  this  provi- 
sion frfm  Gov.  Robert  Orr,  Attorney 
General  Llnley  Pearson,  the  Indiana 
State  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Indiana  State  Police,  the 
Indiana  State  Police  Alliance,  the 
Police  licague  of  Indiana,  the  Indiana 
Associslion  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and 
many  individual  cities  and  towns.  Na- 
tionally, support  for  an  amendment  to 
permit  pandatory  retirement  of  State 
and  lotal  public  safety  officers  has 
been  egpressed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  the  Inter- 
nation^  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  International  Association 
of  FireJ  Fighters,  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Polioe,  the  National  Governor's  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties. 

RZVIfllllG  THE  ENTORCmKMT  PROCBDUBXS 

Finally,  my  bill  makes  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  of  the  ADELA  consist- 
ent with  the  enforcement  procedures 
of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
for  Jury  trials  and  liquidated  damages 
which  are  based  on  the  enforcement 
procedures  for  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  and  replace  them  with  equita- 
ble relief  provisions  as  found  in  other 
antidiscrimination  statutes,  such  as 
title  Vl^. 

Enfo^ment  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  which  is  the  tninimnm 
wage  law,  involves  recovering  wages 
that  have  been  underpaid.  In  such  ac- 
tions for  money  damages,  the  right  to 
a  Jury  J  trial  is  appropriate  and  even 
constitiitionally  required. 

The  purpose  of  antidiscrimination 
statutes,  such  as  ADEA,  is  not  to  col- 
lect money  damages;  it  is  to  change 
the  nature  of  employment  practices. 
Therefore,  remedies  in  antidiscrimina- 
tion laws  are  geared  to  equitable  relief 
and  to  orders  for  future  compliance 
for  which  back  pay  may  be  an  appro- 
priate Auxiliary  remedy. 

Likejtitle  VII,  the  emphasis  in  the 
ADEA  is  on  voluntary  compliance 
through  informal  methods  of  concilia- 
tion, conference,  and  persuasion.  Liq- 
uidated damages  encourage  complain- 
ants to  litigate  and  discourage  Infor- 
mal resolution  of  lawsuits. 

We  mould  bear  in  mind  this  quote 
from  ftie  1965  Labor  Department 
report  on  age  discrimination: 

The  'VUacriminatlon"  older  workers  have 
moat  to  fear,  however.  Is  not  from  any  em- 
ployer aiallce,  or  unthinking  majority,  but 
from  th^  ruthless  play  of  wholly  Impersonal 
forces— most  of  them  part  of  what  Is  proper- 
ly. If  sometimes  too  casually,  called 
"progress." 

I  believe  employers  can  and  want  to 
Join  with  us  in  preventing  age  discrim- 
ination but  they  are  placed  in  a  dlffi- 
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cult  positioik  when  the  enforcement 
procedures  s  iem  to  cast  them  in  an  ad- 
versarial rol( . 

At  this  po  nt.  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  hav«  excerpts  from  the  intro- 
duction to  the  1965  report  by  then 
Secretary  ol!  Labor,  Willard  Wirtz,  be 
made  a  pa)t  of  the  Record.  This 
report  laid  tihe  groimdwork  for  enact- 
ment of  th^  original  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act.  In  this 
report.  Secretary  Wirtz  sets  out  elo- 
quently anq  in  memorable  terms  the 
issues  surrounding  age  discrimination. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
a  copy  of  my  bill  printed  in  the 
RccoRS  following  those  excerpts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  oro^red  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  f^Uows: 

EZCKRTTS      Faoil      THE      OLDER      AMERICAK 

Worker:  Acb  Discrimihation  in  Employ- 
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The  poet  Bibwning  could  write  of  growing 
old.  and  say  of  It:  "The  best  is  yet  to  be/The 
last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made." 

A  century  later,  reality  has  still  not 
caught  up  with  that  poetry.  Although  scien- 
tists and  dooors  have  extended  life  with 
almost  incredible  Ingenuity,  and  have  eased 
some  of  the  physical  pains  of  old  age,  there 
has  been  no  camparable  invention  regarding 
the  uses  of  these  long  yean  of  vigorous 
active  life  that  now  commence  at  the  point 
where,  until  almost  this  generation,  life 
began  rapidly  to  ebb.  Tet,  this  is  in  truth  a 
miracle,  a  ne«  age  of  man;  and  it  Is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  that  It  has  brought  with  it 
new  problems  as  yet  luisolved,  indeed  as  yet 
hardly  examined. 

The  Social  I  Security  Act  of  1B3S  estab- 
lished an  hlslpric  precedent;  but  security  is 
not  more  thaa  a  foimdation  for  satisfaction, 
and  not  itself  enough.  Subsequent  legisla- 
tion—various pousiiig  acts,  parts  of  the  anti- 
poverty  progiam.  provisions  to  cover  some 
of  the  costs  of  illness  that  comes  with  age- 
has  recognized  the  right  to  grow  old  in  de- 
cency. Tet  decency,  too,  is  meager  reward. 

Meeting  the  problems  associated  with  ad- 
vancing yean^  remains,  accordingly,  a  press- 
ing piece  of  Unfinished  business  for  those 
who  consider  it  not  heresy,  but  the  fullest 
reverence,  to  include  the  perfectibility  of 
life  within  th«  human  competence. 

There  Is,  IQ  this  connection,  no  harsher 
verdict  In  mdst  men's  lives  than  someone 
else's  Judgment  that  they  are  no  longer 
worth  their  jkeep.  It  is  then,  when  the 
answer  at  t^e  hiring  gate  is  "You're  too 
old,"  that  a  man  turns  away,  in  another 
poet's  phrase,  finding  "nothing  to  look 
backward  to  with  pride,  nothing  to  look  for- 
ward to  with  hope."  If  that  verdict  is  fair  on 
the  facts,  it  fan  only  be  viewed  as  part  of 
life's  bruisini^  mystery.  But  If  that  verdict  is 
unfair,  or  unnecessary,  it  Is  part  of  man's  In- 
humanity to  man  that  can  be  and  must  be 
stopped.         I 

All  of  this  Is  the  context  of  the  Congress' 
provision,  in  Section  7  IS  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  that— 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  factors  which 
might  tend  td  result  in  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  discrimination  on  the  econ- 
omy and  Individuals  affected.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  lat«r  than  June  30,  1965,  contain- 
ing the  results  of  such  study  and  shall  in- 


clude in  such  report  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  to  prevent  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  age  as  he 
determines  advisable." 

This  report  Is  presented  in 
this  requirement. 
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The  development  of  responsible  and  effec- 
tive public  policy  regarding  discrimination 
based  on  age  requires  aa  steadfast  and  un- 
fearing  confrontation  of  reality  as  did  the 
development  of  a  national  policy  opposed  to 
discrimination  based  on  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin.  But  there  Is  an  es- 
sential difference. 

The  Nation  has  faced  the  fact— rejecting 
inherited  prejudice  or  contrary  conviction— 
that  people's  ability  and  usefulness  Is  unre- 
lated to  the  facts  of  their  race,  or  color,  or 
religion,  or  sex,  or  the  geogrv>hy  of  their 
birth.  Having  accepted  this  truth,  the  easy 
thing  to  do  would  be  simply  to  extend  the 
conclusions  derived  from  it  to  the  problem 
of  discrimination  in  employment  based  on 
aging,  and  be  done  with  the  matter.  This 
would  be  easy— and  wrong. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  "discrimina- 
tion" means  something  very  different,  so  far 
as  employment  practices  involving  age  are 
concerned,  from  what  it  means  in  connec- 
tion with  discrimination  involving— for  ex- 
ample—race. It  means  in  connection  with 
the  age  question,  furthermore,  several  dif- 
ferent things. 

Employment  discrimination  because  of 
race  is  identified,  in  the  general  understand- 
ing of  it,  with  non-emplo3rment  resulting 
from  feelings  about  people  entirely  unrelat- 
ed to  their  ability  to  do  the  Job.  There  is  no 
significant  discrimination  of  this  kind  so  far 
as  older  workers  are  concerned. 

The  most  closely  related  kind  of  discrimi- 
nation In  the  non-emplojrment  of  older 
workers  involves  their  rejection  because  of 
assumptions  about  the  effect  of  age  on  their 
ability  to  do  a  job  when  there  is  In  fact  no 
basis  for  these  assumptions.  It  is  this  which 
Congress  refers  to.  in  Section  715  of  the 
Civil  RlghU  Act,  as  "arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion." 

A  third  type  of  discrimination- which 
should  perhaps  be  called  something  else  en- 
tirely—involves decisions  not  to  employ  a 
person  for  a  particular  Job  because  of  his 
age  when  there  Is  in  fact  a  relationship  be- 
tween his  age  and  his  ability  to  perform  the 
Job.  The  only  reason  for  marking  out  this 
third  area  is  that  it  clearly  does  exist  so  far 
as  the  age  question  is  concerned,  but  does 
not  exist  so  far  as,  for  example,  racial  or  re- 
ligious discrimination  are  concerned. 

There  is  finally,  so  far  as  age  is  concerned, 
that  kind  of  "discrimination"  which  results 
when  an  employer  turns  an  older  man  or 
woman  away,  not  because  of  concern  about 
the  individual's  ability  to  perform  the  work, 
but  because  of  programs  and  practices  actu- 
ally designed  to  protect  the  employment  of 
older  workers  while  they  remain  in  the  work 
force,  and  to  provide  support  when  they 
leave  it  or  are  ill.  Seniority  and  promotion- 
from-withln  systems,  and  pension  and  insur- 
ance programs,  are  a  mark  of  clvlUzation. 
They  vastly  enhance  the  dignity,  the  securi- 
ty, the  quality  of  the  later  years  of  life  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  same  time.  Iron- 
ically, they  sometimes  have  tended  to  push 
still  further  down  the  age  at  which  employ- 
ers begin  asking  whether  or  not  a  prospec- 
tive employee  is  too  old  to  be  taken  oil 

With  these  distinctions  between  various 
kinds  of  "discrimination"  in  mind,  it  is  im- 
portant, next,  to  recognize  that  there  are 
two  sets  of  value  judgments  to  be  made  re- 


garding any  particular  kind  of  dlscrimina- 
tUm  baaed  on  age. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  Judgmenta 
must  be  made  in  terms  of  the  Justification 
for  particular  employment  practices  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  efficient  operation  of  a  par- 
ticular enterprise  and  of  the  ecoiMKnic 
system  as  a  whole.  This  includes  the  value 
to  the  sjrstem  of  iwUny  iwTiitmm  u^^  g/ 
the  Nation's  full  manpower  potential,  of 
each  individual's  full  capacity. 

What  is  leas  obvtoua,  indeed  still  unclear, 
is  the  extent  to  which  account  is  property 
taken  of  the  value  to  the  individual  of  op- 
portimity  which  the  moat  "efficient"  oper- 
ation of  the  system  as  a  whole  might  not 
provide.  The  prevailing  aasumpticm  is  that 
people  are  created  for  jobs,  not  Jobs  for 
people.  The  difference  between  a  great  and 
a  lesser  society— particularly  one  which 
prides  itself  on  being  individual-ortented 
rather  than  system-oriented— includes  its 
readiness  to  review  this  traditional  awump- 
tioiL  The  point  Is  clearest  in  the  case  of  an 
older  person  whose  economic  value  becomes 
marginal  in  traditional  market  place  terms, 
but  for  whom  employment  Is  the  difference 
between  life's  having  meaning  and  no  mean- 
ing. This  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  "human" 
concern  for  the  individual  There  may  well 
be  Involved  a  choice  for  the  rest  of  us  be- 
tween paying,  as  customers,  a  few  cents  an 
hour  of  that  individual's  wages  (and  getting 
the  value  of  his  productive  potential)  or,  in 
the  alternative,  paying,  as  taxpayers,  the 
full  amount  of  his  "welfare"  upkeep  (and 
getting  notliing  In  return). 

It  is  proper  reminder,  as  part  of  a  preface 
to  policymaking  regarding  a  question  involv- 
ing age,  that  while  each  of  us  is  growing 
older  as  an  individual  we  are  growing  young- 
er (at  least  for  the  present)  as  a  whole  popu- 
lation. 

It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  abso- 
lute number  of  older  persons— and  therefore 
the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  the  vic- 
tims of  age  discrimination  in  employment- 
is  growing  rapidly. 


Because  young  persons  go  to  work  later 
than  they  used  to,  and  more  and  more  older 
women  are  going  back  to  work,  the  number 
of  workers  age  45  and  over  continues  to 
grow;  and  older  workers  will  still  make  up 
more  than  a  third  of  the  work  force  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So  the  problem  area  is  increasing  signifl- 
canUy. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  median 
age  of  the  population  in  the  United  SUtes  is 
going  down. 

S.  1240 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repmentalivet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemiAed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  DiacrtminaUon 
in  Employment  Amendments  of  IMS". 

EMPLOTICEIIT  AS  naEPIOBRB  OR  LAW 
EHPORCZMERT  OPPICER 

Sbc.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1M7  (29  U.S.C.  623) 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Act")  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (g),  as 
added  by  section  802  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendmenta  of  1984,  as  subaection  (h), 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaection: 

"(IKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
which  is  a  SUte,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 


State,  an  agency  or  inatrumentallty  of  a 
State  or  a  political  subdlvlsian  of  a  State,  or 
an  interrtate  agency,  to  faO  or  refuse  to  hire 
or  to  discharge  any  Individual  because  of 
such  individual's  age  if — 

"(A)  the  individual  has  ■*»««Trit  55  yean 
of  age.  and 

"(B)  the  failure  or  refusal  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
cbarge is  taken  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  an  individual  as  a  firefighter  or  as  a 
law  enforoement  officer.". 

"(2)  Pangraph  d)  of  this  subsecUoo  ahaU 
not  be  construed  to  make  lawful  any  prac- 
tice made  unlawful  by  subaei^ioo  (a)  or  (d) 
of  this  aeetim.  except  the  apedfic  praetloea 
exempted  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaec- 
tion.". 


Act  ia 


PROVUIOMa 

Sec.   3.   (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  proviaiona  of  this  Act  shall  be 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  provialons 
of  this  subaection  and  subaection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  The  Commlaaion  shall,  upon  icceivlnc 
a  complaint  or  as  a  result  of  inveatigaUons. 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  diacriminatory 
practice  or  practicea  alleged,  and  to  affect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  requlrenienU 
of  this  Act  through  informal  ii>H>M>di  of  ■ 
conciliation,  conference,  and  penniaalon. 

"(3)  Any  peraon  claiming  to  be  aggrieved 
by  an  act  prohibited  under  aectioD  4  of  this 
Act,  or  the  Commission,  may  bring  a  dvQ 
action  for  such  equitable  relief  as  will  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  respondent  has  engaged  in  or 
Is  engaging  in  acu  prohlUted  under  aection 
4  of  this  Act  charged  in  the  complaint,  the 
court  may  enjoin  the  respmident  from  en- 
gaging in  acts  prohibited  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.  and  order  such  equitable  i«Uef  as 
may  be  appropriate,  which  may  include  re- 
instatonent  or  hiring  of  employees,  with  or 
without  back  pay  (payable  by  the  employer, 
employment  agency,  or  labor  organisation, 
as  the  case  may  be,  responsible  for  the  acts 
prohibited  under  section  4  of  this  Act). 

"(4)  The  right  of  any  peraon  to  bring  or 
maintain  such  action  shall  terminate  upon 
the  commencement  of  an  action  by  the 
Commission  to  enforce  the  right  of  such 
employee  iwder  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  7(c)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  t<r^ 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Each  United  States  district  court  sub- 
ject to  the  Jttfisdlction  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  in 
such  court  under  this  Act.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  in  any  judicial  district  In 
the  State  in  which  the  prolilbited  acts  are 
alleged  to  have  beoi  committed,  in  the  Judi- 
cial district  In  which  the  employment 
records  relevant  to  such  practice  are  main- 
tained and  administered,  or  in  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  acgrieved  peraon  would 
have  worked  but  for  the  alleged  prohibited 
acts,  but  if  the  respondent  is  not  found 
within  any  such  district,  such  an  action  may 
be  brought  within  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  reqwndent  has  his  prlndpal 
office.  For  purposes  of  sections  1404  and 
1406  of  titie  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  respondent 
has  his  principal  office  shall  in  all  cases  be 
considered  a  district  in  which  the  action 
might  have  been  brought.". 
DEPimnom 
Sk.  4.  Section  II  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  followinr 

"(J)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
EqiuU  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 
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"(k)  The  tenn  'ftrefichter'  means  an  em- 
ployee the  duties  of  whose  position  are  pri- 
marily to  perform  work  directly  connected 
with  the  control  and  extinguishment  of 
fires  or  the  maintenance  and  use  of  fire- 
fighting  apparatus  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing an  employee  engaged  in  this  activity 
who  is  transferred  to  a  supervisory  or  ad- 
ministrative position. 

"(1)  The  term  'law  enforcement  officer' 
means  an  employee,  the  duties  of  whose  po- 
sition are  primarily  the  investigation,  appre- 
hension, or  detention  of  individuals  suq>ect- 
ed  or  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
criminal  laws  of  a  State,  including  an  em- 
ployee engaged  in  this  activity  who  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  supervisory  or  administrative  po- 
sition. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'detention'  Includes  the  duties  of— 

"(1)  employees  of  any  penal  institution: 
and 

"(2)  employees  of  any  public  health 
agency  assigned  to  the  field  service  of  any 
penal  institution: 

whose  duties  in  connection  with  individuals 
in  detention  suspected  or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  criminal  laws  of  a  SUte 
require  frequent  (as  determined  by  the  ap- 
propriate administrative  authority)  direct 
contact  with  these  individuals  in  their  de- 
tentkm.  direction,  supervision,  inspection, 
training,  employment,  care,  transportation, 
or  rehabilitation.". 

Ain  UmTATIOH  PKOVISIOICS 

Sk.  5.  <a)  Section  12(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
4(1).  the":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "but  less  than  70  years 
of  age". 

(bXl)  Section  12(cKl)  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "but  not  70  years  of  age". 

(2)  Section  12  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  compulsory  retirement  of 
any  employee  who  has  attained  85  years  of 
age,  and  who  Is  serving  under  a  contract  of 
unlimited  tenure  (or  similar  arrangement 
providing  for  unlimited  tenure)  at  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  by 
section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965).". 

atfLiiMt  oaib;  atplicabiutt  op 


Sk.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  (adding  subsection  (J))  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  civil  ac- 
tions brought  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(bXl)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
5(a)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  January 
1,  1986,  or  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  section  S(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  1,  1985. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections  2 
and  4  (adding  subsections  (k)  and  (D)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  cause  of 
action  arising  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  of  1967  as  in  effect 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  provision  of  this  sul>- 
sectlon  shall  not  require  the  continuation  of 
any  general  policy  by  any  State,  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  a  State  or  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  or  an  interstate  agency,  es- 
tablished as  a  result  of  any  such  cause  of 
action.* 


By  Iflr.  BOREN: 


S.  1243.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  admln- 
istraticm  of  certain  (nnservatlon  pro- 
grams vt>m  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
istratioii  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  to  establish  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Agri(nilture.  to  transfer 
the  aclminlstration  of  rural  housing 
prograiDs  from  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministifttion  to  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Administration,  to  provide  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
shall  be  known  as  the  Farm  Adminis- 
tration; and  for  other  purjioses;  to  the 
Comm^tee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
andFc^try. 

DKPAKTI(KIIT  OP  AORICULTUU  RSOBGAITIZATIOR 
ACT  OP  19SS 

•  Mr.  (OREN.  Mr.  President,  the  dif- 
ficultiei  faced  by  the  American  farm- 
ers and  others  in  rural  communities  in 
recent  years  have  been  extensive  and 
far  too  numerous.  Unfortunately,  at- 
tempts by  the  Federal  Government  to 
address  these  problems  have  fallen 
short  of  their  goals,  due  in  part  to  the 
complekity  and  inefficiencies  of  exist- 
ing fai^  and  rural .  development  pro- 
grams, j 

The  Agency  required  to  deal  most 
often  4ith  the  current  crisis  in  agricul- 
ture Is  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion [FtoHA].  At  a  time  when  farmers 
have  needed  more  assistance  than  ever 
t)efore,  the  FmHA  has  simply  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
farmerk.  Due  to  the  devastatingly  low 
farm  income  for  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers over  the  past  few  years  more  and 
more  liave  had  to  turn  to  FmHA  for 
assistance.  Tet,  the  manpower  has  not 
been  ttiere  to  deal  with  this  infux  of 
applicavits. 

Not  •nly  has  the  increased  need  for 
farm  Ownership  and  operating  loans 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
applioitions,  but  the  FmHA  county  su- 
pervisors have  also  had  to  keep  up 
with  ajl  the  other  loan  programs  they 
admlnfcter,  such  as  the  housing  and 
water  and  sewer  programs.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  one  person  to  be 
both  ah  expert  in  administering  hous- 
ing loans  and  farm  loans.  They  are  too 
different.  They  require  different  skills 
and  kitowledge.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
an  adequate  delivery  of  any  of  these 
progr^ns,  we  must  have  a  more  proper 
divisi(Hi  of  labor.  We  can  accomplish 
this  by  separating  the  farmer  pro- 
grams from  the  other  programs.  In 
this  way,  we  can  place  personnel  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  agricultiu-e 
and  agricultural  finance  in  charge  of 
agricmtural  loans,  while  placing  those 
who  are  knowledgeable  about  housing 
in  chalve  of  housing  loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  t<xlay,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Reorganization  Act,  pro- 
poses changes  that  woiild  result  in 
more  |  efficient,  reliable,  and  under- 
stand4ble  procedures  for  providing 
md  other  forms  of  assistance  to 
Americans.     This     legislation 
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would  redeffie  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  provide  adequate  per- 
sonnel to  pnxiess  the  more  than 
270,000  requests  for  farm  loans.  Under 
this  proposal,  programs  designed  for 
rural  develoDment  would  be  removed 
and  condensed  to 
Development  Adminls- 

^her,  the  bill  would  place 
it  loan  programs  for  soil 
under  the  administration 

lonservation  Service.  Each 
of  these  changes  would  either  stream- 
line existing  programs  or  transfer 
them  to  a  more  efficient  and  appropri- 
ate Oovemi^ent  agency. 

The  Fan|  Administration  will,  as 
proposed,  continue  all  existing  farm 
loan  prograpis  and.  with  an  expanded 
staff,  be  able  to  more  quickly  and  ef- 
fectively process  loan  requests.  Areas 
of  concern  not  directly  associated  with 
production  jagrlculture  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  created  RDA  or 
the  SCS.  For  example,  current  FmHA 
district  offices  will  fall  under  the 
RDA. 

The  proposed  Rural  Development 
Administration  will  oversee  all  hous- 
ing programs  currently  administered 
by  the  FmHA  and  such  programs  as 
the  Business  and  Industry  Loan  Pro- 
gram, the  Community  Facility  Loan 
Program,  ttie  Water  and  Waste  Dis- 
posal Pro-am,  and  Rtiral  Develop- 
ment and  Planning  Program.  This  pro- 
posal will  CBtablish  for  the  first  time 
an  agency  whose  sole  pun>ose  is  the 

Ion  of  rural  development 

Itended  to  meet  the  needs 
80  million  residents  of 
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:ories  of  loans  currently 
would  be  transferred 
Conservation  Service:  re- 
gion and  development 
lUBjua,  <uiu  .watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  loans.  SCS  techni- 
cians, who  serve  as  RC&D  coordina- 
tors, would  begin  working  in  RDA  dis- 
trict offices. 

In  additicin,  the  bill  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  rural  technology  cen- 
ters designed  to  stimulate  rural  indus- 
trialization.' The  primary  objective  of 
the  centers  will  be  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  rural  areas  by  pro- 
moting the  development  and  commer- 
cialization pf  new  products  and  pro- 
duction processes  within  rural  areas  of 
the  Nation.! 

Programs  to  be  sponsored  by  these 
innovative  ^enters  may  be  designed  to 
provide  tec^inical  assistance  and  advi- 
sory services  to  individuals,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  Industries  of  rural  areas. 
Such  cente  rs  will  seek  the  advice,  par 
ticipation,  I  Lnd  assistance  of  represent 
atives  of  bi  siness,  industry,  education- 
al institutons,  the  Federal  Govern 
ment,  andj  State  and  local  govern 
ments. 

The  bill  Proposes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agricul  lue  may  make  grants  to 


defray  up  to  75  percent  of  the  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  by  organiza- 
tions and  public  bodies  which  receive 
loans  and  grants  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  projects  for  rural  development. 
Subject  to  specified  dollar  limitations, 
a  multicounty  public  body  would  be  el- 
igible to  receive  a  grant  or  loan  10  per- 
cent greater  than  a  non-multi-county 
body  which  is  implementing  similar 
projects  or  programs. 

If  adopted,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide significant  improvements  in  al- 
ready established  farm  and  rural  de- 
velopment programs.  In  this  time  of 
great  hardship  among  our  agri(niltural 
community,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  take  every  possi- 
ble step  to  ensure  the  maximum  bene- 
fit of  current  policies  and  projects  to 
those  citizens  who  are  experiencing 
great  need.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  support  of  this  legislation.* 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  provide  that  serv- 
ices provided  by  a  clinical  psychologist 
in  a  rural  health  clinic  need  not  be 
provided  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  ph}^ician  in  order  to  qualify  for 
pasmient  under  the  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid Programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

CLIHICAL  P8TCROLOCIST  SEBVICKS  UNDn  TRK 
MKDICAKZ  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  our  Nation's  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  ensure  that  those  individ- 
uals who  receive  services  at  rural 
health  clinics  and  are  eligible  for  Med- 
icare or  Medicaid,  are  able  to  receive 
mental  health  services  from  qualified 
professional  psychologists. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  follows  up  on  a  measure  which 
was  adopted  last  session  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  which  provided  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  autonomous  functioning  of 
psychologists  within  health  mainte- 
nance organizations  [HMO's].  My 
present  proposal  would  amend  the 
rural  health  clinic  provision  to  include 
authority  for  clinic^  psychologists  to 
again  function  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  of  nurse  practitioners  and  physi- 
cian assistants  and  would  only  require 
a  "circuit  rider"  approach  to  phjrsician 
involvement. 

My  proposal  does  not  increase  the 
basic  benefit  package  as  the  attached 
letter  from  Dr.  Carolyne  Davis,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration  [HCFA], 
specifies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dr.  Davis'  letter  and  a  copy 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


HsalxrCaib 
FiKAHcnio  AntoruntATioii, 
WathingUm.  DC,  February  ZS.  Jtas. 
Hon.  Damkl  Imoutx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathinoton,  DC 

DCAK  SKRAToa  Ihoutc  This  is  in  iMpoose 
to  your  inquiry  regarding  the  coverage  of 
mental  health  services  in  rural  health  clin- 
ics (RHCs)  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

As  you  may  recaU,  the  statute  specifically 
excludes  facilities  which  are  "primarily  for 
the  care  and  treatment  of  mental  diseases." 
from  the  definition  of  RHC  (section 
1861(aaX2Xiv)  of  the  Social  Security  Act). 
However,  this  does  not  forbid  an  otherwise 
qualified  RHC  from  offering  mental  health 
services  as  part  of  its  overall  services;  it 
merely  establishes  a  condition  for  the  type 
of  facility  which  may  be  certified  as  a  RHC. 
where  a  RHC  does  offer  psyebologieal  serv- 
ices, such  services  may  be  provided  by  a  psy- 
chologist under  the  same  conditions  that 
would  apply  if  the  aervioes  were  provided 
elsewhere.  The  statute  and  regulations  do 
not  q)ecificaUy  refer  to  the  provision  of 
services  in  a  RHC  by  psychologists,  but 
nurse  practitioners  are  spedflcally  men- 
tioned (see  section  1861(aa)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  42  Cm  481.2  and  481.8. 
copies  enclosed). 

RHC^s  which  are  certified  for  participation 
under  Medicare  are  deemed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  certification  under  Medicaid. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carolthk  K.  Davis,  PbJ>. 

a  1244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congre**  ouenMed,  That  (a) 
Section  1861(aaXlXB)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "physician 
assistant  or  by  a  nurse  practitionn"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "physician  assistant, 
nurse  practitioner,  or  clinical  psychologist.". 

(b)  Secti(m  1861(aa)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'clinical  psychologist'  means  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  is  licensed  or  certified  at  the  inde- 
pendent practice  level  of  psychology  by  the 
State  in  which  he  so  practices: 

"(B)  possesses  a  doctorate  degree  in  psy- 
chology from  a  regionally  accredited  educa- 
tional institution,  or  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  was  licensed  or  certified  prior  to 
January  1. 1978.  possesses  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology  and  is  listed  in  a  national  reg- 
ister of  mental  health  service  providers  in 
psychology  which  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(C)  possesses  2  years  of  supervised  expe- 
rience in  health  service,  at  least  1  year  of 
which  is  post-degree.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1245.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Fishery 
Conservation  and  BCanagement  Act 
Amendments  of  1985":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 
pisaxHT  corsxrvatioh  Aim  MAKAonfurT  act 

AMOntiailTS  OP  1S88 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 


reauthorize  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  for 
another  2  years.  The  MPCMA  is  vital 
to  the  continuation  of  a  healthy  fish- 
ery resource  in  U.S.  waters.  Since  the 
date  of  its  original  enactment,  many 
valuable  species  of  fish  in  Alaska  and 
around  the  Nation  have  been  rejuve- 
nated. 

A  primary  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  200-mile  limit  off  the  shores 
of  the  United  States  was  the  need  to 
place  controls  on  unlimited  foreign 
fishing.  Also  ImpUcit  In  the  MPCMA 
was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  fully  develop  the  fishing  industry. 
Throughout  the  last  4  years,  portions 
of  the  U.S.  industry  have  developed 
rapidly.  However,  the  procening  in- 
dustry have  been  unable  to  establish 
sustained  growth  necessary  for  full  de- 
velopment. 

The  main  markets  for  underutilized 
species  of  fish  are  the  Pacific  Rim  na- 
tions, in  particular  J^ian.  The  Japa- 
nese are  highly  dependent  on  North 
Pacific  fisheries  resources  as  a  source 
of  protein  for  their  national  diet. 
Under  the  MFCMA.  the  VB.  oanducts 
a  "fish  and  chips"  policy  whereby  for- 
eign nations  are  required  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  the  U.S.  fishing  in- 
dustry in  exchange  for  allocations  of 
fish.  As  the  U.8.  increases  its  harvest- 
ing and  processing  capacity,  the  sur- 
plus available  to  foreign  nations  is 
thereby  decreased. 

The  Japanese  have  attempted  to  un- 
dermine this  process  by  matwt^twtny 
restrictive  trade  barriers  on  UJB.  har- 
vested and  processed  products.  The 
Government  of  Japan  Imposes  quotas 
on  the  level  of  U.S.  fisheries  products 
which  may  enter  Its  markets.  Howev- 
er, there  are  virtually  no  restrictions 
on  the  amoimt  of  products  that  can  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  by 
Jwanese  companies.  In  addition,  the 
Ji4>anese  are  allowed  to  harvest  over  1 
million  metric  tons  of  pollock  in  the 
Bering  Sea  alone.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  United  States^Tapan  fisheries  rela- 
tions with  respect  to  underutilized  spe- 
cies is  unreasonably  skewed  in  favor  of 
the  Japanese. 

For  the  past  3  years,  the  United 
States  and  Japanese  fishing  industries 
have  met  to  discuss  the  form  of  devel- 
opment assistance.  The  Japanese  track 
record  with  req>ect  to  the  purchases 
of  U.S.  processed  products  has  been 
poor.  In  December  of  last  Japanese  in- 
dustry committeed  itself  to  the  pur- 
chase of  35.000  metric  tons  of  U.S. 
processed  surimL  In  excliange,  the 
U.S.  Industry  successfully  defended 
Japan's  fish  allocations.  The  deal 
called  for  signed  contracts  by  April; 
however,  the  Ji^Muiese  have  yet  to 
agree  to  any  purchases.  They  now 
have  imtU  June  15  to  produce  formal 
contracts.  If  no  contracts  are  reached 
by  the  time  hearings  are  held  on  this 
bill,  this  will  become  a  major  item  of 
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discussion  and  will  have  a  profound  In- 
fluoioe  on  the  final  atiMfte  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  is  in  part  directed  at  f  oreisn 
Ashing  and  the  unfair  trade  practices 
of  those  nations  which  enjoy  access  to 
our  fisheries  resources.  One  section  of 
the  bill  would  give  the  President  the 
authority  to  reduce  or  eliminate  for- 
eign direct  allocations  of  fish  If  the 
n.S.  Trade  Representative  determines 
that  a  barrier  to  trade  is  unjustifiable, 
unreasonable,  or  discriminatory.  The 
bill  would  also  amend  the  MFCIiCA  by 
requiring  a  cumulative,  annual  in- 
crease in  foreign  fishing  fees  by  SO 
percent  There  is  growing  concern  that 
foreign  fleets  are  not  compensating 
the  United  States  for  the  true  value  of 
the  resource  while  doing  little  to  de- 
velop the  UjB.  industry.  Increased  fees 
will  partially  comj)ensate  for  the  lack 
of  progress  in  the  fish  and  chips 
policy. 

Foreign  fleets  are  also  contributing 
little  to  the  economies  of  XJ3.  coastal 
communities.  In  order  for  the  United 
States  to  fully  develop  its  capability  to 
harvest  and  process  the  resource, 
coastal  communities  must  have  sound 
economies.  The  utilisation  of  U.S.- 
based  support  services  which  supply 
such  things  as  petroleum  products  and 
foodstuffs  by  foreign  fleets  would  be  a 
tremendous  economic  boost  to  many 
communities.  By  working  through  UJ3. 
service  industries,  foreign  fleets  would 
in  effect  be  amristlng  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  My 
bill  would  link  the  utilization  of  sup- 
port services  to  direct  allocations  of 
fish. 

The  biU  also  links  direct  allocations 
to  further  negotiations  on  reciprocal 
access  to  the  fisheries  resources  of 
those  nations  which  enjoy  access  to 
our  resources. 

My  biU  does  not  contain  any  provi- 
sion calling  for  a  phaseout  of  foreign 
fishing  at  the  present  time.  I  continue 
to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  the  eventual 
termination  of  foreign  fishing,  and 
have  in  the  past  urged  Congress  to  leg- 
islatively phase  the  foreign  fleets  out 
by  a  specified  date.  I  am  currently 
working  with  Senator  Gorton  in  an 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  mechanism  by 
which  foreign  fishing  will  eventually 
be  terminated.  In  any  event.  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  my  bUl  in  the 
near  future  which  will  address  the 
need  to  reduce  the  level  of  foreign 
fishing. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
also  deals  with  a  conservation  and 
management  problem  which  will 
become  increadngly  apparent  in  the 
years  ahead  if  not  addressed  Immedi- 
ately. Presently,  the  United  States 
manages  fisheries  resources  inside  the 
200-mile  limit  on  an  optimum  yield 
basis.  However,  we  have  no  control 
over  foreign  fishing  on  nonmlgratory 
species  which  are  located  Just  outside 
of  the  boundaries.  Foreign  fleets  can 


sit  5  miles  from  our  border  and  devas- 
tate th^  same  stocks  of  fish  which  the 
MFCMA  is  designed  to  protect  It  is 
impossible  to  manage  on  an  optimum 
yield  bisis  when  the  fish  straddle  the 
borderi  Our  fisherman  sacrifice  har- 
vestingtcapacity  in  the  name  of  conser- 
vation, ,  yet  the  foreign  fleets  offset 
any  conservation  gains  by  uncon- 
trolled fishing. 

My  bpl  would  extend  the  U.S.  man- 
agemeist  authority  to  those  species  of 
fish  which  are  both  located  in  the  U.S. 
fishery:  conservation  zone  and  in  the 
area  befarond  and  adjacent  to  the  zone. 
Management  authority  would  extend 
solely  tb  the  stocks  of  fish,  not  to  the 
waters  iwhich  contain  them.  This  ex- 
tension of  management  Jurisdiction 
will  noi  have  any  impact  on  such  tra- 
ditional high  seas  freedoms  as  naviga- 
tion anci  overflight.  Jurisdiction  would 
also  not  extend  into  the  waters  of 
other  netions. 

Congtessman  Jomr  Brxaux  has  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  into  the  do- 
mestic ^ispect  of  the  MFCMA,  there- 
fore I  have  determined  that  it  would 
be  redundant  to  consider  every  issue 
that  atose  in  the  House.  However, 
there  are  two  issues  dealing  with  the 
domestic  function  of  the  MFCMA 
which  need  to  be  addressed. 

First,  my  bill  would  provide  a  sepa- 
rate lioe  item  for  ftmding  of  the  re- 
gional fishery  management  councils. 
From  Itie  enactment  of  the  original 
MFCMA  in  1976,  there  has  been  ten- 
sion between  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  councils  over 
manag^ent  responsibility.  Much  of 
this  tension  derives  from  the  percep- 
tion that  funding  for  the  councils  Is  a 
drain  on  the  NMFS  budget.  No  matter 
what  the  level  of  resentment  is,  the 
councils  are  here  to  stay.  The  creation 
of  a  separate  line  item  will  reduce 
budgetary  tensions  and  send  a  clear 
signal  that  the  councils  are  an  inde- 
pendent entity. 

Secoqd,  my  bill  proposes  the  exten- 
sion of  the  internal  waters  regulations 
with  respect  to  fishing  operations  out 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  Alaska.  The  re- 
strictioti  on  foreign  processing  in  Alas- 
lea's  territorial  sea  has  imposed  tre- 
mendous burdens  on  areas  where  the 
internal  waters  are  too  shallow  to 
harbor  I  a  foreign  processor.  This  ex- 
pansioii  of  the  internal  waters  author- 
ity is  consistent  with  the  Americaniza- 
tion gold.  If  domestic  processors  have 
the  capacity  and  intent  to  process  the 
fish,  then  it  would  be  inappropriate 
for  a  Oovemor  to  Issue  a  foreign  proc- 
essing permit.  Incorporating  the  terri- 
torial sea  into  the  internal  waters  reg- 
ulation! will  permit  Alaska's  rural 
f  ishenaen  access  to  markets  when  do- 
mestic processors  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  purchase  their  fish. 

Also  bicluded  in  the  bill  are  provi- 
sions Which  deal  exclusively  with  the 
North  Pacific  and  Alaska.  The  most 
lmport|nt     provision     affecting     my 
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state  woule  require  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  en  «r  into  negotiations  with 
the  Japanese  for  a  termination  of  its 
high  seas  ^uid  operations  in  areas 
which  contoin  salmon  of  U.S.  origin. 
Most  of  the  salmon  involved  spawn  in 
the  waters  of  southcentral  and  west- 
em  Alaska,  ^owever,  it  is  also  possible 
that  some  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  southcentral  Alaskan  stocks  are 
impacted  bythe  interceptions. 

Chairman!  DAMroRTH  has  been  very 
cooperative  Jin  delaying  any  action  on 
the  MFCMA  until  the  Senate  has  had 
time  to  consider  my  legislation.  I  hope 
to  schedule  initial  hearings  this 
month,  while  leaving  the  option  open 
to  have  further  hearings  later  on  this 
summer.  This  is  the  most  important 
legislation  on  the  books  for  U.8.  fish- 
ermen, and  I  the  reauthorization  pro- 
vides an  exdellent  forum  for  establish- 
ing the  coUrse  of  fisheries  develop- 
ment over  tl>e  next  several  years. 

Mr.  Presi(lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD.         I 

There  beihg  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  fpUows: 

S.  1345 
Be  it  enactM  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

MANAGEMENt  AUTHORITT  OVKK  BTKAODUHG 
STOCK 

Sec.  2.  The  FWiery  Conservation  and 
liCanaKement  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.) 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  sectiof  3  (16  n.S.C.  1802)  by— 

(A)  redeslgnatinc  parasrapbs  (23)  through 
(37)  as  paragiaphs  (24)  throush  (28),  respec- 
tively; and 

(B)  inserting  after  paragraph  (22)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(23)  The  term  'straddling  stock'  means 
any  stock  of  Usodated  species  that  are  lo- 
cated within  ihe  fishery  conservation  zone 
and  In  the  arte  beyond  and  adjacent  to  the 
zone":  and      J 

(2)  in  section  102  (16  D.S.C.  1812)  by 
adding  at  the  lend  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(4)  AU  str^dllng  stock  beyond  the  fish- 
ery conservation  zone;  except  that  such 
management  authority  shall  not  extend  to 
such  species  ditrlng  the  time  they  are  found 
within  any  fc^ign  nationals  territorial  sea 
or  fishery  conservation  zone  (or  the  equiva- 
lent), to  the  CKtent  that  such  sea  or  zone  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States." 

HSOOTUTIOm  BT  THE  SECHETAET  OP  STATE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  |  Section  202  of  the  Act  (16 
nJ3.C.  1822)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  tl^e  following  new  subsection: 

"(fXl)  NnoTiATioHS  POR  Recogitition  op 
FoREiaii  Zones.— Within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  eaactment  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  I  Management  Amendments  of 
1985,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  begin  ne- 
gotiations witih  each  nation  fishing  within 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  to  include  in 
each  governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment— I 

"(Da  provl^on  acknowledging  the  zone  of 
exclusive  fishery  management  authority  of 
each  such  foreign  nation;  and 


"(2)  a  provision  for  Implementing  a  policy 
of  reciprocity  in  fishing  as  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(g)  (16  U.S.C.  1921(g))." 

(b)  Section  201(e)(lKEKvlii)  is  amended  to 
read:  "whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nation  Is  cooperating  with  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  negotiations  as  set  forth  in  Section 
202(fKl):and" 

(c)  Section  20l(cKlXE)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  vll 
and  by  Inserting  after  clause  vill  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(U)  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
nation  utilizes  services  offered  by  VS.  in- 
dustry in  support  of  fUhing  activities  in  the 
U.S.  Fishery  Conservation  Zone,  including 
the  supplying  of  petroleum  products,  food- 
stuffs, and  the  transportation  of  personnel." 

(d)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  begin  negotiations— 

(1)  with  the  (Sovemments  of  Canada  and 
Japan  to  eliminate  high  seas  Interception  of 
salmon  of  United  States  origin  within  the 
framework  of  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Commission  established  pur- 
suant to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean  with  a  protocol  relating  thereto 
signed  at  Tokyo.  Japan,  on  May  9, 1952.  and 
the  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954  (16 
V£.C.  1021  etseq.); 

nVTERlf  ATIONAL  NORTH  PACIPIC  PISHSRIES 
COMMISSION  SCIENTIPIC  RESEARCH 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  In  the  administration  of  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Act  of  1954  (16 
UJ8.C.  1021  et  seq.).  the  United  SUtes  Sec- 
tion may— 

(A)  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  initiate  multina- 
tional symposia  and  provide  other  forums, 
including  all  nations,  as  detennlned  by  the 
United  States  section  In  consultation  with 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  that 
have  a  significant  interest  In  North  Pacific 
fishery  matters,  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing of  scientific  information  concerning  all 
fishery  stocks  of  the  North  Pacific;  and 

(B)  initiate,  in  consulUUon  with  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service,  a  review  of 
multinational  cooperative  development 
plans  for  North  Pacific  fishery  stocks. 

(2)  The  United  SUtes  Section  may  employ 
and  determine  the  salary  of  a  professional 
administrator  having  scientific  expertise 
and  training  In  fisheries  to  ensure  that  the 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (1)  are  ini- 
tiated on  a  timely  basis. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
fund  the  expanded  activities  of  the  United 
States  Section  provided  for  in  this  section. 

ALASKAN  STATE  JXmSOICTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  30e(a)  of  the  Act  (16 
UJS.C.  1856(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "(for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating fishing  other  than  any  species  of 
crab)"; 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  to  the  waters  of  southcentral  Alaska 
that  are  north  of  the  line  from  Elizabeth 
Island  to  Cape  Douglas." 

(b)  Section  306(c)  of  the  Act  (16  VB.C. 
18S6(c))  is  amended  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof— 
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"(5)  Exception— A  foreign  vessel  may 
engage  in  flsh  processing  within  the  bound- 
ariea  of  the  SUte  of  Alaska  seaward  of  the 
baseline  from  which  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured  provided  it  satisfies  all  of  the  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  subsection  aK>Ucable  to 
the  internal  waters  of  a  State  and  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State  of  Alaska  determines, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  and 
the  North  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council,  that  the  transfer  of  United  States 
harvested  fish  to  the  foreign  vessel  within 
the  internal  waters  of  a  State  would  be  Im- 
poasible  or  unsafe  because  of  physical  condi- 
tions. 

LAW  OP  THE  SEA  TREATY  REPERBNCBS 

Sec.  6.(aXl)  Section  401  of  the  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1881)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  contenU  of  the  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
Section  401. 

(b)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Act  (16  UJB.C. 
1801(c»  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

<2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Section  406  of  the  Act  (16  UAC. 
1882)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(12)  $68,555,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1986. 

"(13)  $71,639,975  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1987. 

PORXIGN  PISRIHG  PEES 

Sec  8.  Section  204(bX10)  of  the  Act  (16 
UJS.C.  1822)  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
grm>h8: 

"(B)  Fees  shall  be  ^nmfiiy  increased  by 
50  per  centum  over  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act 

"(C)  Each  annual  increase  In  fees  will  be 
in  addition  to  the  total  fee  level  established 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.". 

PUNUNO  op  REGIONAL  PI8HERT  MANAOBlfENT 
COUNCILS 

Sec.  9.  The  President  sliaU  include  with 
the  budget  submitted  under  section  1105  of 
"nue  31,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  separate  sUtement  which  specifies 
the  total  amount  obligated  or  expended  in 
the  most  recently  completed  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  the  provislona  of  Section  303(h)  of 
the  Act  (16  VAC.  1853(h))  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  regional  fishery  manage- 
ment councils. 

REVIEW  OP  PETITION  BT  THE  UNmD  STATES 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE 

Sac.  10.  19  U.S.C.  2411(b)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
paragraph: 

"(3)  reduce  or  eliminau  fishery  alloca- 
tions provided  under  Section  301  of  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  (16  U.S.C..  1821)  when  the 
action  Involves  an  imjuatlflable.  unreason- 
able, or  discriminating  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice which  burdens  United  SUtes  commerce 
in  fish  or  fishery  products.". 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1246.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Block  Grant  Act  and  the 
Community  Ek»nomlc  Development 
Act  of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 
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REPEAL  OP  THE  OOMMUNITT  BLOCK  GRANT  ACT 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  regulation  to  repeal 
th6  Community  Services  Block  Grant 
(CSBG). 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  budg- 
etary stress,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
nonentitlement  program  must  pass 
two  tests: 

First,  the  services  it  provides  must 
be  unique  and  second,  they  must  be  es- 
sentiaL  The  CSBG  program  fails  both 
these  tests. 

First,  Mr.  President  the  CSBG 
funds  are  not  unique.  CSBG  has  the 
statutory  objective  of  "ameliorating 
poverty."  Presently,  there  are  numer-  i 
ous  categorical  programs  and  block 
grants  carrjring  out  this  objective. 
Consequently,  in  many  instances  the  < 
Community  Action  Agoides.  the  non- 
profit agencies  which  administer  the 
block  grant,  use  an  indeterminate 
amount  of  the  CSBG  funds— not  to 
serve  the  poor  but  to  cover  the  costs  of 
administering  other  Federal  programs 
which  already  have  bullUn  administra- 
tive cost  allowances. 

Mr.  President  in  August  1984.  the 
General  Accounting  Office  issued  a 
report  reaching  this  conclusion.  It 
found  the  amount  of  CSBG  funds  ; 
used  to  pay  administrative  costs  of 
other  programs  varied  from  "2  percent 
at  one  provider  to  100  percent  at  three 
others."  The  report  continued: 

The  direct  link  between  C8BO  and  provid- 
ers'«ervioes  and  cUoiU  Is  obKured  In  many 
locatlims  because  block  grant  funds  are  used 
to  pay  the  cosU  of  administering  other  pnv 
grams.  .  .  .  For  example.  Self  Help,  Inc.  In 
Brockton.  Maasachasetts.  said  about  80  per- 
cent of  Ito  CSBO  funds  were  used  to  admin- 
ister other  programs  and.  as  a  result  fumd- 
Ing  changes  (in  the  CSBO)  could  not  be 
translated  Into  aervioe  changes. 

Finally,  GAO  concluded: 
Discerning  the  exact  Impact  of  the  block 
grant  was  often  difficult  because  many  pro- 
viders used  Federal  community  wavUxt  to 
administer  other  programs  and  the  link  be- 
tween CSBO  fundhig  decreases  and  pro- 
gram changes  were  obscure. 

Second.  Mr.  President  the  CSBG  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
"safety  net"  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the 
administration  plans  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $65  billion  for  programs  to 
assist  the  poor.  The  community  serv- 
ices block  grant  represents  less  than  1 
percent  of  this  figure  and  its  elimina- 
tion win  not  adversely  affect  these 
welfare  programs. 

Neither  is  the  community  service 
block  grant  essential  for  the  continued 
existence  of  Community  Action  Agen- 
cies. According  to  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  study,  the  CSBG  ac- 
counts for  only  12  percent  of  CAA 
funding.  The  bulk  of  the  CAA's  budg- 
ets—86  percent  or  $2.4  billion— derives 
from  other  Federal  funding  authori- 
ties, while  the  remaining  2  percent  is 
supplied  by  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  and  the  private  sector.  If  the 
CSBO  is  repealed,  most  CAA's  would 
survive  and  would  continue  to  deliver 
services  to  those  in  need. 

Ifr.  President,  the  services  provided 
by  the  community  services  block  grant 
are  neither  unique  nor  essential  to 
carry  out  the  Government's  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  impoverished.  If 
we  are  serious  about  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, we  will  act  swiftly  to  repeal  this 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricors  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoks.  as  follows: 

a  1346 
Be  U  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
ttefireeentoHvet   of  the    United  State*   of 
America  in  Congnu  aaaembied.  Tbat 

(a)  The  Community  Servloea  Blodc  Grant 
Act  (43  VJB.C.  9901  et  ae«.).  and  the  Com- 
munity Brctnomlc  Oevekwment  Act  of  1981 
(43  UJB.C.  9M1  et  aag.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Any  reference  tn  any  provlalon  of  law 
or  retulationi  to  the  poverty  Une  as  defined 
in  sectloi  673(3)  of  the  Community  Services 
Block  Oiant  Act  (43  VAC.  9903(3))  Act  to 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  poverty  line 
as  eatabliahed  pursuant  to  aeeOoD  663  of  the 
Head  Start  Act  (43  VAC  9647). 

(cXl)  Monlea  in  the  Rural  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  established  in  section  633 
of  the  Community  Eoonomie  Development 
Act  of  1961.  and  monies  In  the  Community 
Development  Credit  Ublon  Revolvinc  Loan 
Fund.  estabUahed  under  title  vn  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  shall  be  cov- 
ered into  the  teoeni  fund  of  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(3)  Any  funds  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  as  a  repayment 
made  In  connection  with  any  loan  made  or 
guaranteed  under  title  vn,  subtitle  A,  chap- 
ter 6,  subchapter  A,  part  3  of  the  Omnibus 
Budset  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (43  n.S.C. 
9813-9613).  and  any  funds  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  as 
a  repayment  made  in  cinmectlon  with  any 
loan  made  or  Kuannteed  with  funds  from 
the  Community  Develcvment  Credit  Union 
Revolvinc  Loan  Fund  established  imder 
title  vn  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  shall  be  covered  Into  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  Act 
shall  become  effective  (Dctober  1, 198A.O 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR8 

S.SSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bgircmci.T..  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KEimDY]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  283.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Clean  Air  Act  to  better  protect 
against  interstate  transiMrt  of  pollut- 
ants, to  control  existing  and  new 
sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  319 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hzcht,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  WiLSOH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  329.  a  bill  enUUed  the  High- 
way Speed  Modification  Act  of  1985. 


S.4tl 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Qpatu.  the 
names  of  the  Senatm*  from  North 
Dakota!  [Mr.  AmntKWs]  and  the  Sena- 
tor fnta  Oklahoma  [Mr.  NicklcsI 
were  aaded  as  cosponsors  of  S.  491.  a 
bill  to^prove  debt-coUectlon  activi- 
ties ai^  default  recoveries  and  to 
reduce  'collection  costs  and  program 
abuse  ulider  student  loan  programs  ad- 
minlste  red  by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, md  for  other  purposes. 

8.  6ST 

At  th  ( request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor]  was  added  as  a 
cosponior  of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Ve^rans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  T13 

At  tlK  request  of  iir.  WiLSOif,  the 
name  Of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ntmif]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  713.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  inter- 
state s«le  and  transportation  of  drug 
paraphernalia. 

J  S.  9*1 

At  t^e  request  of  Mr.  E^xon,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  lAXALT],  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Trible],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Melcher],  and  the  Sen- 
ator fBom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaga] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  987,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
known  as  the  Daughters  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War  1861-65. 

I  8.  lOOS 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  (if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Bdr.  wIallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1005,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Davls-Ba(x>n  A(^  to  modify  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  pres(»1bing  the  mini- 
mum wages  to  t>e  paid  laborers,  me- 
chanical and  helpers  employed  on 
public  construction  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  10S4 

At  tl^e  request  of  Bfr.  Ooldwatkr, 
the  na^ie  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
lu  [Mil  ZoanrsKTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1084,  a  bill  to  authorize 
approp^tions  of  funds  for  activities 
of  the  jCorporation  for  Public  Broad- 
castingi  and  for  other  purposes. 

J  8.  IISI 

At  t%e  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names '  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  liotml.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virglnlii  [Mr.  Rocxerllir],  the  Sena- 
tor froin  Indiana  [Mr.  QuatixI,  and 
the  Seiator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoas] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1181.  a 
biU  to  establish  a  program  for  the  pro- 
vision of  home  and  community  based 
services  to  elderly  individuals. 
SKRATi  jonrr  hssoltttion  4t 

At  tl  e  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocxxysixER]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 4t,  Joint  resolution  designating 
the    wjeek    beginning    November    10, 
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Veterans 


June  5,  1985 


1985.  as  "National  Women 
Recognition  ^eek." 

SKMAT I  JOOfT  assoLunoR  ss 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Dodo,  the 
names  of  tho  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Braol^],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  LAUTmnEROl  were 
added  as  casi>onsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  68.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate Novdnber  21.  1985.  as  "William 
Beaumont  E^y." 

SBTAlk  JOIRT  RSSOLUnOR  SS 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Whsoh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[BCr.  BoschWitz],  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Nuim],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missis^ppl  [Mr.  Srxinns]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  86.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  July  25,  1985, 
through  July  31,  1985.  as  "National 
Disability  in  Entertainment  Weeli." 
sniAis  JOINT  RKsoLunoii  ss 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  Ithe  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr^  Dommci],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Bxhtskh]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  88.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  ^eek  beginning  September 
8, 1985.  as  "National  Osteopathic  Med- 
icine Week.'! 

SKHATl  JOOrr  IXSOLITTIOII  ISO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatlb.  the 
names  of  uie  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mn  Dole],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  DoMEmci].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  fr(lm  Georgia  [Mr.  Nuim], 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stemnis]  w9«  added  as  consponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  Week  begin- 
ning on  Nojvember  10,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
Week."        I 

8X11  ATS  JOUn  RXSOLUTIOR  134 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ^(xacErxLLXR],  the  Senator 
from  HawsAl  [Mr.  Matsxtnaga],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ilSi. 
HoixiNGS],  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslta  [Mr.  Zorihsky]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  ^f  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
134,  Joint  rosolution  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

SSHAT^  JOIRT  RXSOLUTIOII  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  ^f  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[til.  BentsXh],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mij.  Bradley],  the  Senator 
from  Minnasota  [Mr.  BoscHwrrz],  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chateb],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Comof],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CRANfTOH],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dehton],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eagleton],  the 
Senator  fr6m  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Nebrasica 
[Mr.  EzoN]  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  GoLDWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Hecht],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iHouYsr. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar], 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAPii],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCldre],  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  MuHKOwsKi],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nickles],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nxnm],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Syiqis],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Trible]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  138,  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Jime 
2,  1985,  through  June  8,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Intelligence  Commimlty  Week." 
SXNATK  jonrr  RzsoLnnoN  i3» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Laotehberg],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockepeller],  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  139,  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  De-. 
cember  1,  1985  through  December  7, 
1985.  as  "National  Home  Care  Week." 

SIMATB  OOIfCURBZHT  RXSOLUTIOIt  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRiNSKY],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pressler],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Bfr.  Exon], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Denton],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BoscHwiTz],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClure],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Weicker],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Levin],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Trible], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chiles], 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
thias],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Syhms].  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Simon],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Glenn],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spectter],  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hollings],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Nunn],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
ley]   were    added    as   cosponsors    of 
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Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46.  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  regarding  Americans 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SKHATX  OONCinUtZirT  KESOLUTIOII  4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hbdiz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Eaclcioh],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [BSr.  Pbx],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  47,  concurrent  reaolu- 
tion  observing  the  30th  annivemry  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Older  Amerlouis 
Act  of  1965. 

sknar  usoLunoN  sa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerry]  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Wexckcr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 82,  resolution  to  preserve  the  de- 
duction for  State  and  local  taxes. 

SKNATS  KZSOLUnOIl  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lautenbero]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynzhan]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174,  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  closing  and  downgrading  of 
certain  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBBOTTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 


LEVIN  AMENDMENT  NO.  265 
BCr.  LEVIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  military  fuinctions  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
prescribe  personnel  levels  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  such  fiscal 
year,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  nation- 
al security  programs  for  such  fiscal 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  99.  Une  3,  insert  "develop,  test, 
or"  after  "United  States". 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
266 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1160,  supra; 
as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 
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(1)  640.000,000  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  flscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation: 

(3)  $35,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles,  to  be  derived  from  aptounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement 
of  miMllfs  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation. 

(3)  $75,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army 
remaining  available  for  obligation: 

(4)  $140,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
ammunition  for  the  Army,  of  which 
$110,000^)00  to  to  be  derived  from  amounU 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the  Army  re- 
maining available  for  obligation,  and 
$30,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounU  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the  Amy  le- 
maintng  available  for  obligation:  and 

(5)  $338,000,000  for  other  mocurement  for 
the  Army,  of  which  $159,000,000  to  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  flscal 
year  1985  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  remaining  available  for  obligation, 
and  $79,000,000  to  be  derived  frxn  amounU 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Army  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

On  page  9.  between  lines  33  and  33,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(J)  There  are  hereby  auUutriaed  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1966  pursuant  to  the  auUiorisation  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsection  (a),  to  Vbt  extent 
provided  in  appropriations  Acts— 

(1)  $109,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  flscal  year  1985  for  aircraft  procuranent 
for  the  Navy  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion: 

(2)  $15,000,000  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons, to  l)e  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procuremmt  of 
weapons  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligations: 

(3)  $433,000,000  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version for  the  Navy,  of  wlilch  $139,000,000 
to  to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation,  $100,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  tat  fiscal  year 
1984  for  shipbuilding  and  oonveraion  for  the 
Navy  remaining  available  for  obligation,  and 
$193,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounU  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  for  obligation: 

(4)  $331,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy,  of  which  $70,000,000  to  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounU  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  remaining  available  for  obligation,  and 
$151,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounU  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  other  pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation:  and 

(5)  $28,000,000  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  be  derived  from  amounU 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  prx>- 
curement  for  the  Marine  Corps  remaining 
available  for  obligation. 

On  page  9,  line  34,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sic. 
103.". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  3  and  4.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 
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(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
tranafeired  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procuronait  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  19M  puiauant  to  the  authorization  of 
approprlationa  In  mitaaectlon  (a),  to  the 
extent  provided  In  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $408,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force,  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air  Force 
remaining  available  for  obligation; 

(3)  $36,000,000  for  missile  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  IMS  for  missile 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  remaining 
available  for  obligation;  and 

(3)  $383,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,  of  which  $86,000,000  is  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  remaining  available  for  obli- 
gaUon.  and  $196,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  approi^lated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  other  procuronent  for  tlie  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation. 

On  page  10.  line  14.  strike  out  "$30,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  30.  insert  "(a)"  after 
"Sk.  105.". 

On  page  10.  after  line  33.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaeeUon: 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  apprtvriations  In  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriations  Acts, 
the  sum  of  $36,000,000  for  procuronent  for 
the  Defense  Agencies,  of  which  $15,000,000 
is  to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1964  for  procurement  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  remaining  available  for 
obligaUmi.  and  $31,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1965  for  procurement  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies remaining  available  for  obligation. 

On  page  11.  after  line  35.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(c)  There  are  herAy  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  fiscal  year  1966  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zatitHi  of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $89,000,000  for  the  Army,  to  be  derived 
ftom  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  research,  develcqtment,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Army  retaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(3)  $183,000,000  for  the  Navy,  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  for  obligation; 

(3)  $365,000,000  for  the  Air  Force,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation;  and 

(4)  $151,000,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  itf)propriated 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  remaining  available  for  obligation. 

On  page  145.  line  3,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
3165.". 

On  page  145,  between  lines  8  and  9,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  sub- 
section (a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 


prlaUoi|  Acts,  $60,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  NATO  In- 
frastnidture  for  fiscal  year  1985  remaining 
avallabk  for  obligation. 

On  p6ge  90.  strike  all  that  appears  after 
line  33  through  page  100,  line  3. 


fver  compliance  with  existing 
control  agreements  and 
Drrective  actions  through  con- 
lomatic  diannels.  Including, 
l^riate.  the  Standing  Consulta- 
the  renewed  nuclear 


Mr 

Leaht, 


B  7MFERS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  267 

BUMPERS    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Chatee.  Mr.  Hkinz. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
McCLiiiiE.  and  Mr.  Motnihah)  pro- 
posed An  amendment  which  was  subse- 
quentljr  modified,  to  the  biU  S.  1160, 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  title  IX  of  division  A  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following: 

POlicT  ON  COMFUAlf  CS  WITH  KXISTIMG 

sTKicrxGic  orvKHsrvx  arms  AORzuuim 
8k.   >  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  it  is  a  vital  security  objective  of  the 
United  States  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  States  and  its 
aUles; 

(3)  tt»  President  has  declared  that  "as  for 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements,  we  wiU 
refrain  from  actions  which  undercut  them 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re- 
straint"; 

(3)  the  President  last  year  called  this 
policy  "helpful"  and  pointed  out  that  "we 
have  b^n  eliminating  some  of  the  older 
missile^  and  taking  out  some  of  the  subma- 
rines. We  will  continue  on  that  ground"; 

(4)  tqe  President  has  also  declared  "that 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  carry  out 
its  owd  obligations  under  relevant  agree- 
ments'! 

(5)  Vne  President  has  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  certain 
of  theif  political  commitments  with  respect 
to  the  BALT  II  treaty  Including  the  provi- 
sions of  telemetry  encryption  and  "new 
types"  of  ICBMs; 

(6)  ttte  President  has  declared  that  "the 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  these 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  chaimels"; 

(7)  the  President  has  also  declared  that 
"the  Uhlted  States  Is  continuing  to  carry 
out  it4  own  obligations  under  relevant 
agreements,  subject  to  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ciprocally complsrlng  with  SALT  II"; 

(8)  last  month,  the  President  stated  in  ref- 
erence |o  the  United  States  commitment  to 
refrain' from  undercutting  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  Bhows  equal  restraint  that  "there's 
considtttible  evidence  now  that  that  has 
been  rather  one-sided,  and  if  it  has  been, 
then  there's  no  need  for  us  to  continue"; 

(9)  the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  in  its  April  1983  report  declared 
that  a  "more  stable  structure  of  I(3M  de- 
ployments would  exist  if  both  sides  moved 
toward  more  survlvable  methods  of  basing 
than  i<  possible  when  there  is  primary  de- 
pendence on  large  laimchera  and  missiles" 
and.  coudstent  with  this  goal,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  proceed  with  engi- 
neerinf  development  of  a  small,  mobile 
single-trarhead  ICBM  (SICM); 

(10)  (jieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcroft, 
Chaln^an  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Stratenc  Forces,  has  testified  with  respect 
to  the  BICM  that  "it  would  stand  arms  con- 
trol od  its  head  to  say  that  it  (the  SALT  II 
treaty!  would  prevent  us  moving  in  the  di- 
rection clearly  in  the  interest  of  arms  con- 
trol and  stability". 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  l^e  United  States  should  vigorously 

pursuA  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 


of  concerns 

strategic 

should  seek  • 

fldential    dip 

where  approij 

tlve  Commisjon  and 

arms  negotlanons; 

(3)  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  concerns  of 
the  United  States  about  existing  strategic 
offensive  ama  agreements  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Integrity  of  those  agreements  and 
strengthen  the  positive  environment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement;    J 

(3)  the  United  States  should,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1986,  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  to  the 
extent  that  t^e  Soviet  Union  refrains  from 
undercutting  [those  provisions,  and  provided 
the  Soviet  U^iion  actively  pursues  arms  re- 
duction agroements  in  the  Nuclear  and 
Space  Arms  negotiations  or  until  a  new  stra- 
tegic offensiv^  arms  agreement  is  concluded; 
and  provided^  however,  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  bei  construed  as  prohibiting  the 
U.S.  from  carrying  out  other  proportionate 
responses  to  Soviet  undercutting  of  strate- 
gic aims  provisions;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  Impact  of  any  change  to  this  ciurent 
policy  regarclng  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long  term  security 
interests  of  i^e  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  should  consult  with  Congress  before 
tti airing  any  c^ianges  in  current  policy. 

(c)  the  President  shall  provide  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  September  1,  1986.  a 
report  that  ptvvides: 

(1)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  strangle  weapons  dismantlements 
that  would  te  required  over  the  next  five 
years  If  the]  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  ijo  adhere  to  a  policy  of  not  un- 
dercutting eklsting  strategic  arms  control 
agreements.  J 

(3)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  [basis,  of  likely  United  States 
and  Soviet  st&rategic  offensive  force  invento- 
ries over  the  next  five  years  if  the  no-under- 
cut policy  w«re  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1985; 

(3)  ameiwei  possible  Soviet  political,  mili- 
tary, and  neflotiating  responses  to  the  termi- 
nation of  t^e  United  States  no-undercut 
policy;  and 

(4)  makes  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  Ukiited  States  interim  restraint 
policy.  I 

(dKl)  To  ^he  extent  that  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  UnloQ  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
strategic  ar^  agreements,  and  that  the 
President  fiods  and  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  such  vlblations  impair  or  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
may  propose  such  measures  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Nott|lng  herein  should  be  construed 
as  an  attemdt  to  restrain  or  inhibit  the  Con- 
stitutional Bowers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat^. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  should  be  con- 
strued to  endorse  unilateral  U.S.  compliance 
with  existing  strategic  arms  agreements". 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prphlbitlng  or  delaying  the  devel- 
opment. fUgtit  testing  or  deployment  of  the 
SICM  as  authorized  by  Congress  or  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  to  continuing  the  no-un- 
dercut polloy  beyond  December  31,  1986, 
which  shou^  be  a  matter  for  consultation 
between  thf  President  and  Congress  and 


subsequent  review  and  debate  by  the  Con 
gress. 
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PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  268 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  biU  (S.  1003)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  and  for  other  purposes  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1087;  as  foUows: 

RESPONSIBIUnXB  OF  UKTRD  STATES  UPU- 
SERTATtVES  TO  IHTEUIATIORAL  OKOAinZA- 
nONS 

(a)  FnmiiiGs.- The  Congress  finds  ttiat— 
(1)  international  organizations  of  which 

the  United  States  is  a  member  are  Increas- 
ingly Involved  in  the  conslderaUon  of  pro- 
posals that  may  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  these  proposals  are  not  always  ade- 
quately publicized  or  considered  pursuant  to 
open  and  fair  procedures  available  to  inter- 
ested persons. 

(b)  PoucY.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  C^on- 
gress  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  representatives  to 
United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  international  organizations  should 
oppose  the  adoption  of  international  mar- 
keting and  distribution  regulations  or  re- 
strictions which  unnecessarily  impede  the 
export  of  United  States  goods  and  services; 
and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  publish  procedures  to  pro- 
vide interested  persons  with  timely  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  under  consider- 
ation in  international  organizations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  may  significantly 
affect— 

(A)  the  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  the  policies  or  programs  of  the  United 
States  Government;  or 

(C)  any  State  significantly  affected  by 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
1003  when  the  Senate  begins  action  on 
this  biU. 

My  amendment  would  state  that  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  U.S.  rep- 
resentatives to  United  Nations  related 
agencies  and  other  international  orga- 
nizations should  oppose  regulations  on 
international  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion which  unnecessarily  impedes  the 
export  of  U.S.  goods  and  services.  The 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  called  on 
to  publish  procedures  to  provide  inter- 
ested persons  with  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  any  such 
regtilations  or  restrictions. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  receive  full  support  when  It  is  in- 
troduced. The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  to  fight  all  international 
regulations  or  restrictions  on  market- 


ing or  distributing  a  product  Indeed, 
many  are  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
the  United  States.  However,  our  trade 
deficit  has  reached  a  record  high.  It  is 
important  that,  in  reaching  Interna- 
tional agreements,  we  do  not  unneces- 
sarily harm  our  trade  position.  Often 
this  is  not  intended.  My  amendment 
would  allow  the  private  sector  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  make  sure  that  such 
oversights  do  not  occur.  This  is  a  prac- 
tical amendment  to  promote  communi- 
cation between  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  which  in  turn  wlU  help  pre- 
vent the  United  States  from  entering 
into  agreements  which  would  have  ad- 
verse affects  on  our  trading  position. 

PRESSLER  AMENDMENT  NO.  269 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
ytt.     PRESSLER     submitted     an 

amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 

by  him  to  the  biU  S.  1003.  supra;  as 

follows: 

RESTucnoiis  HBJoan  to  the  PALEsmR  Lia- 
xaATioH  oaoAinzATioH  and  the  south  west 

AnUCA  PEOPLE'S  OBOAinZATION 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
"International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences" may  not  be  used  for  payment  by  the 
United  States,  as  its  contribution  toward 
the  assessed  budget  of  the  United  NaUons 
for  any  year,  of  any  amount  wliich  would 
cause  the  total  amount  paid  by  the  United 
States  as  its  assessed  contribution  for  that 
year  to  exceed  the  amoimt  assessed  as  the 
United  States  contribution  for  that  year 
less— 

(1)  35  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ehcer- 
dse  for  the  Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
entity); 

(3)  35  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  projects  whose  purpooe  is  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organizatitm  or  to  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  or  entities  associated 
with  either  of  them. 

(b)  Funds  amropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences"  may 
not  be  used  for  payment  by  the  United 
States,  as  its  contribution  toward  the  as- 
sessed budget  of  any  specialized  agency  of 
the  United  Nations  for  any  year,  of  any 
amount  which  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  as  its  as- 
sessed contribution  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  assessed  as  the  United  States 
contribution  for  that  year  leas  35  peitxnt  of 
the  amount  budgeted  by  such  agency  for 
that  year  for  projects  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  benefita  to  the  Palestine  Uberation 
Organization  or  to  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  or  entities  associated 
with  either  of  them. 

(c)  The  President  shall  annually  review 
the  budgets  of  the  United  Nations  and  ito 
specialized  agencies  to  determine  which 
projects  have  the  purpose  of  providing  ben- 
efita to  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion or  to  the  South  West  Africa  Peoide's 
Organization.  The  President  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  on  any  such  project  for  which 
a  portion  of  the  United  States  assessed  con- 
tribution is  withheld  and  the  amount  with- 
held. 
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(d)  Subsections  (aX3>  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  or  lU  special- 
ized agencies  for  projects  wliose  purpose,  as 
•determined  by  the  President.  U  to  provide 
humanitarian,  educational,  developn^ntal. 
and  other  nonpolltical  twneflts. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S. 
1003.  the  Foreign  Relations  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  when  the  Senate  bc«ins 
action  on  this  bilL 

My  amendment  would  place  restric- 
tions on  U.S.  funding  for  international 
organizations  which  support  or  benefit 
the  Palestine  liberation  Organization 
or  the  South  West  Africa  People's  Or- 
ganization. Specifically,  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  the  level  of  fimding 
paid  to  the  United  Nations  when  as- 
sessed funds  are  used  to  benefit  these 
organizations  In  any  way.  U.S.  pay- 
ment would  be  determined  by  sub- 
tracting 25  percent  of  the  amount 
budgeted  for  any  committees  or  spe- 
cial units  of  the  United  Nations  that 
provide  benefits  to  the  Palestine  Ub- 
eration Organization  or  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization. 
This  amendment  would  not  limit  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  contrib- 
ute to  certain  United  Nations  agencies 
and  other  specialized  projects  which 
provide  humanitarian,  educational,  de- 
velopmental, or  other  nonpolltical 
benefits.  The  President  would  be 
called  upon  to  determine  when  fund- 
ing cuts  are  in  order. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  receives 
the  full  support  of  my  colleagues.  It 
would  prevent  the  use  of  UA  tax  dol- 
lars by  agencies  or  projects  which 
fund  groups  involved  in  terrorist  activ- 
ity. It  is  definitely  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest  to  fund  entities  that  In 
tixm  will  use  our  money  to  benefit 
those  engaged  in  terrorlsn  against  us. 
In  the  past  the  Senate  has  acted  on 
this  issue.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  con- 
tinue expressing  its  opposition  to  U.S. 
support  of  organizations  that  benefit 
terrorist  groups. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
sxmooidCTmE  on  bducatioii,  akts.  Am  hd- 

KARITIXS.   Alls  THE  StTBOOMIimEE  OH  THE 
HAHDICAPPBD 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  WncsxR  we 
wish  to  annoimce  for  the  information 
of  the  public  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education.  Arts  and  Humanities 
and  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handl- 
ci4>ped  will  be  holding  hearings  on  S. 
272,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  amendments 
and  S.  431.  the  Civil  Rights  Restora- 
tion Act  of  1985.  designed  to  overturn 
a  Supreme  Court  decision  limiting  the 
Government's  power  to  enforce  anti- 
discrimination rules  in  institutions  re- 
ceiving Federal  funds.  The  first  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  June  12.  1985,  at  10 
ajn.  in  SD-406  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng. 
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Those  wishing  addltionml  informa- 
tion should  contact  Elisabeth  Hackett 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Arts  and  Humanities  staff  at  224-2962. 
or  Jane  West  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Handici4>ped  staff  at  224-6265. 

soaoomm  its  on  nmgr  ■wiAwrH  awp 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  lilce  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  S. 
1235:  the  Price-Anderson  Act  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Tues- 
day, June  25.  1985.  beginning  at  9  ajn. 
in  room  SD-S66  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  this 
hearing  should  write  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  Washington.  DC 
20510. 

For  additional  information  regard- 
ing this  hearing,  you  may  contact  Paul 
Oilman  or  Marilyn  Meigs  on  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  202-224-4431. 
amoomnTRS  ok  oiBurr  ibskasch  kkd 


tion  of  William  Bradford  Reynolds  to 
be  Associate  Attorney  Oeneral. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

comurm  on  covomcKirrAi.  aitairs 

Mi.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  aienate  on  Wednesday,  June  5, 
1985,  (n  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  npmination  of  Donald  Devine  to 
be  DUector  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out olijection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmtStm  oil  AGSICULTUSS,  HTTTRmOH,  Am 
POBSSTXT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  until  12:30 
today  to  mark  up  S.  616,  the  farm  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

Thei  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out oBjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  EInergy  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources is  cancelling  its  oversite  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  Monday.  June  10. 
1985  at  2  pjn..  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  FossU  Energy  Program  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1986.  This 
hearing  will  be  rescheduled  at  a  later 
date. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  Paul 
Oilman  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
202-224-4431. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coimiTTB  oa  nmunr  ahd  hatural 

■■SODKCBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
June  5,  1985.  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  pending  nominees 
to  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Board  of  Directors.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COiaaTTZE  ON  THX  JX7DICIAKT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday  Jime.  5,  1985,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomina- 
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tlan  Science  Monitor.  May 
8,1985] 
iAR  Ratitt  ah  Ammb  Trkatt? 


<Bi  AmoB  A.  Jordan,  Jr.) 
With  the  eves  of  the  world  focused  on  the 
Geneva  arms  talks,  the  senators  servins  as 
the  obaervawn  team  look  like  bit  players  in 
the  negotiation  drama. 

But  befor«  the  lead  actors  shunt  these 
"extras"  asi<fe.  they  had  best  remember  that 
this  is  one  drama  which  must  play  again  in 
Washlngton-i-before  the  very  body  these 
senators  represent.  The  most  carefully 
crafted  agreement  achieved  in  Geneva  will 
dose  out  of  town  if  the  Senate  Is  unwilling 
to  ratify  What  the  negotiators  have 
wrought. 

FaUure  to  ratify  is  no  idle  fear.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  20th  century  Is  strewn  with  the 
wreckage  of  |  presidential  foreign-policy  Ini- 
tiatives thatj  were  shot  down  by  senators 
with  a  diffei^nt  vision  of  the  national  inter- 
Ic  case  of  the  legislative  and 
iches  marching  to  different 
the  refusal  of  the  Senate  in 
[y  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  map  of  Europe  after 
and  created  the  League  of  Na- 
It  Woodrow  Wilson  had  In- 
vested his  htort  in  that  blueprint  for  endur- 
ing peace,  but  the  Senate,  reflecting  pro- 
found American  suspicions  of  the  Old 
World,  was  bent  on  disentangling  the 
United  States  from  global  affairs.  Because 
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'  "HE  SENATE  AND  ARMS 
CONTROL 

•  MrJ  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  knpw,  the  Senate  has  an  important 
respofsibility  in  the  area  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  the  area  of  trea- 
ties. Executive  branches  and  legisla- 
tors for  two  centuries  have  argued 
over  the  proper  balance,  but  the  suc- 
cessfiil  administrations  have  been 
those  which  have  been  able  to  work 
well  with  the  Congress.  Recently. 
Amos  Jordan.  Jr.,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Georgetown  Center  for  Strate- 
gic atid  International  Studies,  wrote 
abou^  the  Senate's  role  in  the  arms 
control  process.  He  argued  that  Sena- 
tors ^ould  be  consulted  in  the  "ixwi- 
tion-Duilding  process."  He  said  that 
this  'jdoes  no  violence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion" because  "the  two  branches  do 
not  merge;  they  merely  conduct  their 
healthy  adversarial  relationship  in  a 
different  way."  He  concluded  that  "in 
these  imiMrtant  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, it  is  essential  that  the  legislators 
help  ishape  the  product  as  it  moves 
down]  the  assembly  line  rather  than  be 
asked  to  take  it  or  leave  It  when  it  ap- 
pears on  the  showroom  floor." 

The  Georgetown  Center  for  Strate- 
gic and  International  Studies  has  been 
immensely  helpful  to  the  Senate  Arms 
Control  Olwerver  Group  in  briefing  us 
on  isgues  and  providing  information.  I 
commend  the  article  by  Dr.  Jordan  to 
my  cpllagues,  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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a  multilateral  treaty.  It  went 
hout  U.S.  ratification;  political 
le  to  speculate  on  what  might 
the  VS.  been  on  the  center 
of  the  sidelines  during  the  rise 
[d  Soviet  communism. 
Harry  Truman,  learning  from  Wilson's 
rebuff,  persuaded  Sen.  Arthur  H.  Vanden- 
berg.  a  powerful  and  conservative  Republi- 
can, to  plai  a  key  role  in  planning  and 
launching  tne  crucial  foreign-twlicy  initia- 
tives of  the  postwar  period,  the  Truman 
Doctrine  and  MarshaU  Plan.  Sli>ce  that 
time,  legislators  have  been  generally  includ- 
ed as  observers  on  U.S.  teams  negotiating 
major  intenfatlonal  agreements.  But  "olwer- 
vation"  miMes  the  essence  of  the  Tnmutn 
approach,  mndenberg  was  no  observer,  he 
was  an  active  participant  who  helped  shape 
the  strategy  and  shared  accountability  for 
the  outcoms. 

That  the  bresence  of  legislative  observers 
in  the  treatymaking  process  is  no  guarantee 
of  Senate  approval  was  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  1|)78,  when  SALT  n  was  up  for 
ratification.  I  Despite  their  presence  while  it 
was  being  Negotiated.  SALT  n  was  under 
siege  in  the  fBenate  from  the  day  of  Its  pres- 
entation. It  tiad  no  real  chance  of  passage 
even  before 'the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan forced  Its  withdrawal. 

No  one  suggests  that  foreign  policy  be 
made  by  a  joint  executive-legislative  com- 
mittee. The  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  Is  fundamental  to  the  American 
system  of  governance.  The  people  send  their 
legislators  to  Washington  In  part  to  hold 
the  executive  branch  accountable,  not  to 
connive  with  it. 

Sometimes  it  may  prove  to  be  a  healthy 
thing  when  a  relatively  dovish  President, 
such  as  Jimmy  Carter  in  1978,  has  to  con- 
tend with  a  relatively  tiawldsh  Congress,  or 
vice  versa.  Our  system  makes  it  excruciat- 
ingly dlfflcalt  to  get  tilings  done,  but  what 
is  done  wil)  often  better  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

If  the  n.S.  negotiators  in  Geneva  succeed 
in  achieving  a  sound  agreement  (and  accord- 


ing to  a  recent  poU  only  30  percent  of  the 
American  people  think  they  will),  the  pros- 
pects for  ratification  without  crippling 
amendments  would  \x  Immeasurably  Iwl- 
stered  by  bringing  the  Congreas-especially 
the  Senate— deeply  Into  the  process  from 
the  outset,  beyond  olMerver  status  on  a  scale 
not  yet  contemplated,  even  by  Harry 
Truman. 

The  senators  designated  by  the  Senate 
le*  erstiip  as  official  observers  of  the 
Geueva  talks  are  extremely  able.  But  ob- 
server status,  strictly  interpreted,  is  not 
good  enough.  A  senator  representing  5  mil- 
lion Americans  cannot  l>e  counted  on  to  sup- 
port uncritically  positions  tiiat  he  or  she 
has  no  role  in  developing.  He  or  she  should 
be  consulted  in  the  position-building  process 
t>efore  the  negotiation  and  in  the  remolding 
and  refinement  of  positions  ttiat  inevitably 
occur  during  the  negoUation.  Let  the  pro- 
fessional negotiator,  like  the  British  barris- 
ter, deal  with  the  adversary,  but  let  the  leg- 
islative team  member,  like  the  British  solici- 
tor, share  in  giving  tiim  counsel. 

Such  a  role  for  the  legislator  in  a  critically 
important  international  negotiation  does  no 
violence  to  the  Constitution.  The  two 
branches  do  not  merge;  they  merely  conduct 
their  healthy  adversarial  relationship  in  a 
different  way.  The  Congress  has  always  con- 
trolled the  purse  strings  of  the  administra- 
tion—and. therefore,  ultimately  the  nation- 
al-security policy  of  the  government— and 
the  Senate  lias  always  had  the  power  to 
advise  and  consent  on  treaties  and  aiq>oint- 
ments. 

In  these  important  arms  control  negotia- 
tions it  is  essential  that  the  legislators  help 
shape  the  product  as  It  moves  down  the  as- 
sembly line  rather  than  be  asked  to  take  or 
leave  it  when  it  appears  on  the  showroom 
floor.* 
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REA  ACHIEVES  THE  50  TEAR 
MILESTONE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
1985  marks  the  50th  year  of  the 
advent  of  rural  electrification  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  a  milestone  worthy  of  rec- 
ognition throughout  the  Nation  be- 
cause of  the  vast  achievement  that  the 
REA  Program  represents. 

Today  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
imagine  life  in  the  United  States  with- 
out electricity.  Electric  power  has 
become  such  an  integral  part  of  our 
lives  and  work,  it  is  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  therefore  quite  unlikely  that 
anyone  who  did  not  experience  the 
revolution  of  electrlf  jring  rural  Amer- 
ica could  really  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  it. 

In  1935  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  nu^ 
people  had  electricity  and  the  task  of 
creating  a  network  of  distribution  fa- 
cilities for  the  huge,  thinly  populated 
areas  of  this  country  appeared  impos- 
sible. This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
seemingly  endless  plains  and  nigged 
mountains  of  Colorado.  In  1035  only 
11.2  percent  of  Colorado  farms  had 
central  station  electrical  service.  The 
creation  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  provided  the  mecha- 
nism whereby  farmers  throughout 
Colorado  were  able  to  build  local  orga- 
nizations  capable    of   delivering   the 


blessings  of  electrical  power  to  every 
comer  of  the  State. 

On  Colorado  farms  98.4  percent  now 
have  electrical  power,  but  the  citation 
of  that  statistic  is  not  adequate  to  de- 
scribe dedication  of  the  thousands  of 
Colorado  men  and  women  who  worked 
tirelessly  through  the  years  to  create 
this  modem  miracle. 

It  is  my  pleasure  today  to  commend 
the  leaders  of  rural  America  who  made 
REA  a  reality.  I  would  i>articularly 
like  to  recognize  David  A.  HamU  of 
Atwood.  CO,  as  one  of  those  outstand- 
ing leaders.  Dave  Hamll  and  two  of  liis 
neighbors.  Phil  Guenzi  and  William 
Seckler,  were  the  organizers  of  High- 
line  Electric  Association— one  of  Colo- 
rado's first  REA  co-ops.  He  then  went 
on  to  cap  an  illustrious  public  service 
career  by  serving  over  14  years  as  the 
national  REA  Administrator  imder 
thre^  Presidents— Elsenhower.  Nixon, 
and  Carter.  Under  Dave  Hamil's  lead- 
ership, REA  evolved  into  a  mature 
sjrstem  serving  to  augment  and  im- 
prove the  most  productive  agricultural 
system  In  the  world. 

I  am  confident  the  same  spirit  that 
built  REA  will  continue  to  guide  this 
unique  invention  of  the  American 
system  as  it  meets  and  adapts  to  the 
challenges  and  changing  circum- 
stances of  the  future.* 


THE  FORMOSAN  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fine  work  being  done  by  the  Por- 
mosan  Association  for  Public  Affairs 
[FAPA]  in  support  of  democracy  and 
human  rights  on  Taiwan. 

FAPA  was  established  in  California 
in  1982  by  native  Taiwanese  from  the 
United  States.  Canada.  Latin  America. 
Western  Europe,  and  Japan.  FAPA 
members  come  from  diverse  back- 
grounds and  have  differing  views  on 
many  subjects,  but  they  are  united  in 
support  of  the  following  three  objec- 
tives: 

To  seek  International  support  for 
the  right  of  the  Taiwanese  people  to 
determine  the  future  status  of  Taiwan; 

To  protect  and  enhance  the  rights, 
interests  and  welfare  of  Taiwanese 
communities  throughout  the  world, 
and 

To  promote  human  rights,  freedom, 
and  democracy  for  the  people  on 
Taiwan. 

FAPA  is  deeply  committed  to  work- 
ing through  legal  channels  and  to 
achieving  its  objectives  through  peace- 
ful means.  It  rejects  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence. In  fact,  antiterrorism  and  anti- 
violence  are  fundamental  tenets  of 
FAPA  as  it  works  to  oppose  martial 
law  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy on  Taiwan. 

FAPA  conducts  its  work  through 
local  chapters  around  the  world,  co- 
ordinating activities  through  its  head- 


quarters in  Washington.  DC.  Among 
the  members  of  FAPA  are  people  who 
have  achieved  distinction  in  the  fields 
of  education,  business,  law.  religimi. 
medicine,  the  arts,  and  government 
service.  Last  June.  I  met  with  several 
hundred  members  of  the  Taiwanese 
community  of  Chicago,  many  of  whom 
are  FAPA  members;  and  I  was  highly 
impressed  by  the  many  contributions 
they  are  maldng  to  their  adopted  com- 
munity and  by  the  responsible  ap- 
proach they  are  taking  to  help  their 
brothers  and  sisters  on  Taiwan. 

The  work  of  FAPA  is  primarily  edu- 
catlonaL  This  summer,  for  the  third 
consecutive  year,  FAPA  is  sponsoring 
a  series  of  youth  conferences  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation  on  Taiwan.  Speakers 
at  these  conferences  have  included 
overseas  Taiwanese  leaders.  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staff  monbers. 
former  U.S.  Government  officials,  and 
church,  business,  and  hiunan  rights 
representatives  from  all  over  America. 
FAPA  has  also  sponsored  visits  to  the 
United  States  by  Taiwanese  elected  of- 
ficials. Journalists,  church  officials, 
and  leaders  of  the  new  Taiwan  Asso- 
ciation for  Hunum  Rights.  George 
Kerr,  one  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished Taiwan  scholars  and  an  old 
friend  of  mine,  has  called  FAPA  the 
"leading  voice"  among  the  many  over- 
seas Taiwanese  organizations  working 
on  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan  to  determine  their  own  politi- 
cal future. 

FAPA  is  anti-Communist  and  op- 
poses the  integration  of  Taiwan  into 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  by 
force,  the  threat  of  force  or  by  any 
form  of  coercion.  FAPA  would  also 
oppose  any  agreement  between  the 
government  on  Taiwan  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  that  is  not 
based  on  the  will  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan,  including  the  native  Taiwan- 
ese majority. 

FAPA  applauds  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  the  native  Taiwan- 
ese community  on  Taiwan,  including 
the  growth  of  native  Taiwanese  mem- 
bership within  the  ruling  Kuomlntang 
[KMT]  Party.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
KMT  and  the  Government  are  con- 
trolled by  people  of  mainland  Chinese 
origin;  and  formally  constituted  oppo- 
sition parties  are  not  permitted.  As  a 
result.  FAPA  works  in  support  of  ef- 
forts to  create  a  pluralistic,  Westem- 
style  democracy  on  Taiwan. 

That  is  a  long-term  objective,  howev- 
er; and.  as  a  result,  most  of  FAPA's 
day-to-day  work  is  directed  at  improv- 
ing the  human  rights  situation  on 
Taiwan.  In  this  connection.  FAPA  has 
pressed  for  a  full  investigation  of  the 
death  4  years  ago  of  Professor  Chen 
Wen-Chen  of  Camegie-Mellon  Univer- 
sity, who  was  found  dead  after  interro- 
gation by  the  police  on  Taiwan,  and  of 
the  murders  in  1980  of  three  meml>ers 
of   the   family   of   Lin   Ti-hsiung.   a 
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prominent  Taiwanese  opposition 
leader.  More  recenUy.  FAPA  has 
worked  In  support  of  efforts  to  extra- 
dite, for  trial  in  the  United  States,  the 
Taiwanese  officials  charged  with  the 
murder  last  year  of  Henry  Liu.  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Chinese- 
American  community  in  California. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  members 
of  their  staffs  to  get  to  know  members 
of  FAPA  as  I  have.  They  are  very  will- 
ing, indeed  eager,  to  tell  their  story 
and  to  share  their  democratic  aspira- 
tions.* 
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THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  JXTNIOR 
LEAGUES 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  the  262  member  leagues  of 
the  Association  of  Junior  Leagues 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  promot- 
ing child  safety  in  their  communities. 
The  association  is  an  international  vol- 
unteer organization  with  252  leagues 
in  the  United  States  representing 
more  than  160.000  individual  mem- 
bers. Junior  Leagues  also  are  located 
in  Canada.  Mexico  and  Great  Britain. 
In  the  2-year  period  from  1982  to 
1984.  46  Junior  Leagues  reported  in- 
volvement in  52  child  safety  programs. 
These  projects  Involved  approximately 
425  Junior  League  volunteers  and 
more  than  $160,000  in  Junior  League 
contributions.  Twenty-eight  of  the  52 
projects  reported  to  the  association 
address  the  issue  of  car  seat  restraints 
and  school  bus  safety.  Eleven  focus  on 
fire  prevention;  fingerprinting  chil- 
dren and  crime  prevention.  Following 
are  a  few  examples  of  these  Junior 
League  safety  efforts. 

aw  SKAT  KSSTKAIirrS/SCHOOL  BUS  SATETT 

The  Junior  League  of  Fairmont, 
WV.  recycles  and  distributes  car  seats 
to  parents  of  newborns  for  a  nominal 
fee.  League  members  purchased  infant 
car  seats  through  a  local  car  dealer- 
ship, prepared  and  distributed  infor- 
mational brochures  and  arranged  for  a 
car  seat  distribution  site,  future  plans 
include  the  purchase  of  car  seats  for 
toddlers. 

The  Junior  League  of  Fairmont  also 
reported  having  a  public  affairs 
project  in  conjunction  with  this  com- 
munity program.  League  members 
worked  to  educate  the  community  on 
State  legislation  regarding  car  safety 
standards  for  children. 

The  Junior  League  of  St.  Joseph. 
MO,  has  a  program  designed  to  save 
lives  and  reduce  injuries  to  children 
riding  in  automobUes.  Efforts  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  Include: 

The  promotion  of  long-term  automo- 
bUe  safety  habits  beginning  with  in- 
fants and  continuing  through  adult- 
hood. 

The  establishment  of  an  Infant  car 
seat  rental  program  in  coUaboration 
with  the  Methodist  Medical  Center. 


A  public  awareness  campaign  to  pro- 
mote infant  and  child  passenger  safety 
as  well,  as  car  seat  and  safety  belt  use. 

JimlQr  League  volunteers  provide 
group  J  and  individual  education, 
handle!  rental  procediires.  and  deliver 
the  seats  to  new  parents. 

Members  of  the  Junior  League  of  St. 
Joseph  also  lobbied  for  the  passage  of 
leglslatfon  requiring  the  use  of  car 
seat  restraints  for  children. 

The  Junior  League  of  High  Point. 
NC,  detreloped  a  public  affairs  project 
which  was  designed  to  educate  the 
league  monbership  about  school  bus 
safety. '  League  volunteers  have  gath- 
ered information  and  statistics  con- 
cerning this  issue. 

I  rxMX  FKKvmnoH  raoGiAiu 

The  jTunior  League  of  Long  Beach, 
CA.  has  produced  and  distributed  a 
fire  prevention  manual  designed  for 
preschool  children. 

The  Issue  of  self -extinguishing  or 
flre-saf^  cigarettes  was  by  the  Junior 
League'  of  San  Francisco.  That  league 
was  Joihed  by  the  State  Public  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of 
Callforfiia  and  other  interested  organl- 
zatlons^  The  coalition  has  succeeded  in 
having  I  legislation  introduced  and 
passed  fby  Congress.  After  5  years  of 
lobbying,  the  Cigarette  Safety  Act  was 
passed  ay  Congress  in  1985  and  signed 
by  Preiident  Reagan.  In  addition  to 
lobbying;  on  the  Federal  level,  the 
Junior  Ijeagues  of  California  are  also 
working  toward  passage  of  a  similar 
biU  in  their  home  State. 

The  Junior  Leagues  of  Fresno.  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Monterey  County, 
Oakland-East  Bay,  Pasadena.  River- 
side. Sicramento,  San  Francisco,  and 
San  Jo«e  have  all  participated  in  State 
legislative  activities  regarding  the  self- 
extingiBshlng  cigarettes  including  edu- 
cating jleague  and  community  mem- 
bers abbut  the  status  of  the  State  bill 
monitoring  and  supporting  legislation, 
contacting  the  State  fire  marshall  to 
request  that  a  study  be  conducted  on 
the  manufacture  of  self-extinguishing 
cigareti|es.  organMng  letter  writing 
campaigns,  advocating  and  lobbying 
for  the  bill's  passage  and  coordinating 
State  and  Federal  efforts  with  other 
groups. 

GEIfKRAK.  8ARTT  PUOORAlfS/HOlIX  StTHVIVAL 
8Kn.LS 

The  junior  League  of  Central  West- 
chesteK  NY,  sponsored  Child  Safety 
Awareness  Day  for  250  children  and 
their  pgrents. 

The  iTunior  League  of  Great  Falls, 
MT,  runs  a  course  which  acquaints 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  10 
with  sUlls  needed  to  manage  time  at 
home  alone.  The  course  is  team  taught 
in  eight,  1-hour  segments  and  Includes 
first  akl,  back-up  systems,  nutrition, 
use  of  appliances,  personal  feelings 
and  ho^e  rules. 

FIMaKR^RIlfTIlfO/lOEimnCATIOlf  PROGRAlfS 

The  Junior  League  of  Mobile,  AL,  as- 
sists the  Mobile  Police  Department  in 
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setting  up  a  fingerprinting  program  in 
the  Mobile  i  chools. 

The  Junlo  r  League  of  Reno,  NV.  pro- 
vides free  ind  voluntary  fingerprint- 
ing and  Idei  tlf  Ication  to  all  school  age 
children  an4  aids  parents  in  compiling 
identlflcatiob  information  about  their 
children  wnlch  would  be  beneficial  in 
an  emergency  situation.  League  volun- 
teers contacted  42  elementary  schools 
and  fingerprinted  the  qualified  chil- 
dren. I 

cum  PRKVKimOH 

The  Junior  League  of  Los  Angeles 
has  a  progi^  which  aids  the  police 
department  iln  reducing  crimes  against 
children  by|  informing  and  educating 
children  in  crime  prevention  using 
printed  materials.  The  Lntgue  is  also 
involved  in  designing  and  implement- 
ing a  peer  program. 

The  Junior  League  of  Newport 
Harbor.  CA,  provides  quality  child 
safety  progiiuns  to  sixth  grade  chil- 
dren in  the  Newport  Mesa  School  Dis- 
trict. League  members  review  existing 
educational  materisds  and  programs 
on  the  topic  and  advocate  to  obtain 
the  support  and  consent  of  parents. 


parent/teacher  organl- 
irlnclpals  for  programs  to 
molestation.* 


school 
zations 
prevent  cl 

PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUG^.  Mr.  President,  section 
36<b)  of  the;  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  I  of  proposed  arms  sales 
imder  that  ict  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  cape  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $lk  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  I  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. Thej  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  khall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. ] 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  s^  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu>  at  this 
point,  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  In  two  of  the  covering  let- 
ters are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. SD-423. 

The  notifications  follow: 
DErrasK  Sbcuiutt  Assistancz  Acknct, 

Wbshington,  DC,  May  30,  1985. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I— 03272/85ct. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Crairiiaii:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  Transmittal  No.  85-35  and 
under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex 
thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  Canada  for  defense  articles  and 


\- 
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services  ntimated  to  cost  »30  million.  Short-  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un-  under  that  art  in  ot»>««  nf  tui  «,iin«« 

ly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  classified  portion  of  this  TnmsmlttaL  )^  i«  fV^L„  5  ^^"^ ^\*^  million 

we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  un-  Sincerely  ^''  "  *"^  ****  °'  major  defense  equlp- 

classlfied  portion  of  this  Transmittal.  '    priup  c  Gact  Director  "«»t  as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 

Sincerely.  —    '         '  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 

OLnni  A.  RuBD.  tTransmittal  N.,  85-37]  such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 

Devuty  Director  Nona  or  Proposed  Issdahcb  op  Lsttke  op  calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 

[Tnmsmlttal  No.  85-351  ^^^TnJ^^^^'  ^^^  °'  "*  I°f ^  '^  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 

NoncE  OP  Proposed  i«nA»r.  o,  t.«™.  «,  ^^  e»ort  Cohtsol  Act  lates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 

"'^iZr'p^^Vi^Vt^^n'^^'^^^  Z^l^^^^'^^.^''^  "on  of  proposed  sales  shaU  be  sent  to 

Arms  Export  Control  Act  iu>  loiajesumaiea  value.                ^f^i^  '^^  chairman  of  the   Committee  on 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser.  Canada.  Ifojor  defense  equipment  > $78  Foreign  Relations. 

(11)  Total  estimated  value:  Other J.'.'.'..        14  Pursuant  to  an  Informal  understand- 

Major  defense  equipment. 'IS  Total n  ^ul^L^^f'T  °'  °^ff/^-^ 

Other „!:....„ 1  .  A.  defined  to  Section  47(6)  of  U.e  Ann.  Exp^  !*^.*°.  ^""^'^  V?,^  Committee  With 

Control  Act.                            «««™.txiwn  j^    preliminary    notification    20    days 

■^o**" «>  (iU)  DescrlpUon  of  arUcles  or  services  of-  ^^'o™  transmittal  of  the  official  notl- 

c '  *f  'I'iS***  *"  *^'*"  *"•' "'  "*•  *™»  **»*"  fe«**  Six  F-5E/F  aircraft  with  asKXdated  fication.  The  official  notification  will 

(Hn  iwHntinn  nf  «rtiM«.  ^..  .-„H /  "upport  equipment,  spare  parts,  training  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 

fe;^':^e'*^hrd,^Ti^nVin1'^V6  "jfvJlSSSS^SS^i^i^"?^  ance  with  previous  practice. 

MOD  5  torpedoes,  spare  parts,  and  technical  Iv)  sSKmSS^Ie^ete  ^aiFof  '  ^^  ^  ^o™  Members  of  the 

")f  ^^f*"^'"^"-  fered.  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None."         '  Senate  that  such  a  notification  has 

IVS^^''**?^*"V^*'T*^°.1;     .  (vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in  been  received. 

fei^.^Sil2?S^°^4^on^-  '*^'^  ^Utl"^  '^ft^'  '^'"^  f  "*«•  ""*■  interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 

(^l^rlKy^flJSK  contained  in  ^  ^  ^  "^^  Bee  ,s>oex  ^mOer  setmrnte  to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 

the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  (vU)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included  "°°  **  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 

posed  to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separated  in  section  28  report  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD-423. 

Two  Section  38  report:  Included  in  report  j^l  ?^  ""^"^  **""'''"^  *^  ^"^^^  'f^  notification  foUows: 

for  qiuuter  ending  31  December  1984.  Defekse  Securitt  Assutaiice  Ageiict. 

(vill)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  Polict  JtrsriPicATioif  ^                Washington,  DC,  May  30. 1985. 

May  30. 1985  "Jucr  jubtipicatioh  q,  ^  Graeme  BAmnuuii. 

BAHRAn-p-BEAHDP-sPAixcRAPTAiiDj-sB  Deputy  Stojy  Director.  Committee  on  For- 

Policy  Justipicatioh  ewcikes  eign  ReltUions,  V.S  Senate,  Washington, 

CANADA— MK  46  MOD  s  TORPEDOES  "^^  Government  of  Bahrain  has  request-  DC. 

T»,»  n«««™».««t  «»  o-»-..    u             -^  ..  ***  the  purchase  of  six  P-5E/P  aircraft  with  Dear  Dr.  Bannerman-  By  letter  dated  18 

th?;rirr?f"/2?'iSif,2S'DTt^  jssinS'sas"^^^  :sri5'T^  r^r^- r  H^^  ^^'^^^ 

does,  spare  parts,  and  technical  and  en^-  ^^^ ^e^^^^^^uT^oi  ^^^^^J*^^"^'  '»*»l<*ted  that  you 

neer^  suppor.  The  estimated  cost  is  «0  ^£^^^^"5 "^^V  ^^  ^"^r^^^'rS^Ts^ 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign  theS^'^efSl  an^^ty  byTh?^'  "*«>  '^"^  "^^  *»**  "^  ^^^  Control  Act. 

policy  and  national  security  objectives  of  f er  of  i^S^a^ouJ^d  t^  of^  ^*  '***  InstrucUon  of  the  Department  of 

the  United  SUtes  by  Improving  the  military  tl^  eq^^Tnt  B^S  uTme^r  of^e  ^****-  ^  ^^  **"  P"^'**  '^«  foUowlng  «!- 

^li'lf  "'''?™^J."ni^'^^^^°.™-  '^nUyc«:^^(§!S^<J^^™t"^Co^^  vance  notification. 

tlonaUzatlon.    stancJardizaUon.    and    inter-  and  seeks  a  modest  defense  establishment  ^*  Department  of  SUte  Is  considering 

?^^  }^'-  ^«  enhancing  the  defense  of  within  this  context.  A  moderate  voice  In  the  *"  °"«*"  ^  *  Southeast  Asian  country  for 

^  .    "VAr^**-          .    ^     ^  ,  region.  Bahrain  is  a  long-time  friend  of  the  "*J"  defense  equipment  tentaOvely  esU- 

This  is  a  foUow-onMse  to  Canada's  pur-  united  SUtes  and  allows  the  VS.  Navy  niated  to  cost  $14  million  or  more, 

chase  of  220  MK48  MOD  5  torpedoes  in  No-  access  to  fadllUe.  In  the  wunUr.  Sincerely. 

yember  1984.  Canada  intends  to  use  these  This  mUltary  equipment  will  be  used  by  PHmpC.OASt. 

torpedoes  to  up-gnide  iU  antisubmarine  de-  the  Bahrain  Defense  Force  (BDP)  to  en-  Director. 

^^^^fe'^s^e^oTrJSSl^tTrsS?^  S'^tS'arod^-.Si;Se''rd?f^^-  Pot.c.Jt,.TXPxcAT.ON 

Th^'^nHm.  «,o.r-.t«,  w*i,  K.  «       .....  ,,  'V'^'^-  Th*  »ale  Complements  an  earUer  ^^^^  ^^"^*  CorporaUon  at  Pullerton, 

The  prime  contractor  wUl  be  Honeywell.  1995  .^le  of  an  IdenUcal  number  of  P-5  air-  *^ 

Incorporated  of  Hopklm.  Minnesota.  craft  and  00  AIM-9P3  miaiUes  and  com-  <^'  "There  will  be  no  adverse  impost  on 

toplementatlon  of  this  sale  will  not  re-  pjetes  the  planned  equipage  of  the  BOP'S  ^-B-  defense  readiness  as  a  remilt  of  this 

quire  the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S.  fighter  force              '^»"t«a=  "'  "»«  our  a  ^^^^ 

Government  personnel  or  contractor  repre-  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support  ^^^— ^— 

"^^eT^  S^adverse  impact  on  UA  Sre^lf*^  '"*'  '^^  "^"^  ''''^  *"  ^^^^  ^^  BUSINESS 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.  The  prime  contractor  wlU  be  the  Northrop  Mr.  LEAHY  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
CorporaUon  of  Hawthorne.  Calif  OTOla.  the  absence  of  a  quorum.      

Implemenutlon  of  this  sale  will  require  The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  the   assignment   of   three   additional   VS.  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Washington,  DC,  June  4. 1985.  Government  pePK)nnel  for  24  months  and  The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

In  reply  refer  to:  1-22303/85.  five     contractor     represenUtives     for     24  roU                              «;»^«~  ««  «»"  inc 

Hon.  Richard  C.  Lugar,  months  to  Bahrain. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS.  Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 

U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.*  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.        \ 

porting  requirements  of  Section  30(b)  of  the  ~-^^^^—  xh*  T>WTra5mTTjn  nvK^nvn    ttruH 

Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward-  T    Ki^T^n*  .  -T-^^" 

ing  herewith   Transmittal   No.   85-37  and  ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION—  ODjectlon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

under  separate  cover  the  classified  annex  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES  ' 

thereto.  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  De-  .,      ,»,^.„    .,     «_     .^      ..          ^.  CONCLUSION  OP  MORNTVr? 

partment  of  the  Air  Forces  proposed  Letter  •  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  section  nnsTxnRRR 

of  Offer  to  Bahrain  for  defense  articles  and  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  ouoxnrjoo 

services  estimated  to  cost  $92  million.  Short-  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom- 

ly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  notification   of   proposed   arms   sales  ing  business  is  concluded. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1986 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f oUows: 

A  bill  (S.  1160)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Oefenae  and  to  preacrlbe  per- 
sonnel levela  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Bumpers  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roU. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMTITEE  BOXTINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  until  12:30 
today  to  mark  up  S.  616,  the  farm  bill, 
and  related  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  has  cleared 
additional  committee  requests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
June  S,  1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  of  Donald 
Devine  to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
June  5,  1985,  to  conduct  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  pending  nominees 
to  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion Board  of  Directors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Abjection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on,  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Weqnesday,  June  5,  1985,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Bradford  Resmolds  to 
be  Associate  Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  oijdered. 


ADHtRENCE  TO  SENATE  RULES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to'the  attention  of  all  committees 
the  nile  that  requires  authorization 
either  jby  the  Senate  or  by  the  two 
leader^  acting  Jointly  for  committees 
to  meet  after  the  first  2  hours  of 
Senate  session,  and  particiilarly  after 
2  o'clock  on  any  given  day.  On  yester- 
day, a  committee  met  without  such  au- 
thorization after  the  time  under  the 
rule  hfd  expired.  I  am  confident  that 
the  conunittee  chairman  or  acting 
chairman  did  so  without  knowledge 
that  the  committee  was  acting  in  vio- 
lation of  the  r\iles.  The  Senator  who 
conduoted  the  hearing  came  to  me 
later  and  indicated  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  committee  was  acting 
in  violation. 

I  know  how  easily  one  can  forget  the 
strictness  of  the  rule.  So  I  am  fully 
confident,  as  I  have  said,  that  in  that 
case,  vhe  committee  was  not  aware 
that  it  was  meeting  in  violation  of  the 
rules. 

Let  itie  say  for  the  record  if  a  matter 
were  t4  pertain  to  a  nomination,  which 
I  think  yesterday's  meeting  did,  and 
the  committee  were  to  report  the 
nominee  to  the  Senate  without  having 
secured  authorization  by  the  Senate  or 
by  the  two  leaders  acting  jointly,  then 
a  poini  of  order  could  lie  against  such 
nomination  to  the  effect  that  it  had 
never  really  been  reported  from  the 
committee  because  the  committee  was 
meetiiig  in  violation  of  the  rules. 

Sec<nid,  I  think  questions  could  be 
raised  concerning  the  expenses  which 
would  accure  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's unauthorized  meeting;  for  ex- 
ample, paying  for  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing.  So  I  lu-ge  that  aU  committee 
membf  rs  be  aware  of  this  rule. 

Since  I  am  talking  on  this  particular 
rule.  1  also  urge  committee  members 
to  review  the  rules  again  with  respect 
to  the  reporting  of  legislation,  nomi- 
nees, and  other  matters  from  a  com- 
mltte<^  There  must  be  a  quorum  of  a 
committee  present  at  the  time  a 
matteij,  a  nominee,  or  legislation  is  ac- 
tually ireported  from  a  committee,  for 
that  action  to  be  valid  and  within  the 
rules.  To  report  a  matter  from  a  com- 
mittees at  a  time  when  a  quorum  is  not 
actually  present— I  am  not  talking 
about   proxies,    I   am   talking   about 


bodies  beint  actually  present— a  point 
of  order  c^uld  be  made  against  the 
commltte's  ^tion  as  being  in  violation 
of  the  rules.  Of  course,  if  nobody 
raises  a  poiit  of  order,  that  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.lBut  I  think  we  all  would 
do  well  at  tunes  to  review  the  rules  in 
these  matteirs. 

I  yield  th^floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
his  comments  concerning  a  matter 
which  should  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  cnairmen. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  say  also  for  the 
record,  inasmuch  as  I  have  injected 
this  matter  into  the  morning's  discus- 
sion, that  when  I  approached  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  matter  on  yes- 
terday, he  immediately  took  action  to 
inform  thi  committee  which  was 
meeting  an^  the  committee  ceased  its 
meeting. 
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The  Senite  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill  (6.  1160). 

Pending:  Miotion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  Bumpers-Levin  Amendment  No. 
261.  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
there  should  be  established  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Advisory  Panel,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand itJ  the  pending  matter  is  re- 
consideration of  a  vote.  What  I  hope 
we  might  d^  before  we  get  into  debate 
on  that  OR-  any  additional  action, 
motion  to  table,  or  whatever,  is  that 
some  of  the  principals  involved  might 
have  a  chspce  to  discuss  that.  They 
are  all  on  the  floor  with  the  exception 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the 
floor.  I  am  wondering  if  all  the  princi- 
pals would  be  willing  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonun  to  see  if  there 
might  be  some  way  to  resolve  the 
issue. 

I  suggest  ;he  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLpWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaninious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRisiDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  WJithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the 'pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  before  the  body  is 
the  motiott  to  reconsider  the  vote 
whereby  thje  Bumpers  amendment  was 
defeated. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  Bump- 
ers amendment  concerns  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  panel  of  advisers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  discussing,  as  has  been 
quite  obvious  on  the  floor  here,  the 
subject  of  the  panel.  This  Senator  is 
convinced  that  a  panel  is  a  wise  idea, 
but  I  can  understand— and  I  think  I 
speak  for  the  ranking  member— the 
lack  of  interest  or  lack  of  desire  for  a 
panel  among  certain  Members.  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  and  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  appoint  a  group  of 
people,  either  one,  two.  if  we  need 
them,  three,  four,  or  five;  whatever 
we.  in  consultation  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  feel  would  be  the 
proper  number  of  people  and  with  the 
proper  backgrounds  to  be  able  to  give 
the  Idnd  of  advice  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  think 
very  wisely,  has  asked  for. 

I  have  to  admit,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  as  one 
who  has  lived  with  this  SDI  since  its 
inception,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  it  I 
do  not  know  anything  about.  I  think  I 
am  pretty  safe  in  saying  that  about 
most  Members  of  the  Senate. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  we  allow, 
the  Senate  as  a  body.  Senator  Ndnn 
and  myself  to  appoint  this  type  of 
panel  without  naming  it  as  a  panel  or 
a  group,  and  that  would  in  itself  satis- 
fy what  I  feel  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  think  it  would  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  any  prolonged  debate  and 
any  argiunent  on  any  legislation  that 
might  be  introduced  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman.  I  think  there  is 
concern  about  many  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  program.  I  believe  I 
have  been  in  on  most  of  the  meetings 
we  have  had  this  year  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative,  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  covered  it 
as  thoroughly  as  any  subcommittee 
chairman  could.  But  I  still  believe 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  imanswered 
questions  that  are  going  to  increasing- 
ly cause  the  program  problems  unless 
we  have  more  confidence  as  to  the 
general  direction  it  is  proceeding  in. 

I  believe  that  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  are  well-taken. 
However,  I  understand  the  reluctance 
of  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  and  others  to 
have  another  formal  group  of  people 
to  undertake  a  long  and  comprehen- 
sive and  almost  continuous  study  of  a 
situation  in  the  form  of  a  commission. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona has  suggested— as  I  understand 
it— is  that  we  use  the  fimds  of  the 
committee  to  the  extent  necessary.  We 
have  certain  consultant  fimds.  And  I 
believe  if  we  need  other  consultant 
funds,  if  we  do  not  have  enough,  the 
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Rules  Committee  has  always  been  un- 
derstanding, certainly  on  matters  of 
this  importance.  I  envision  that  we 
would  engage  certain  consultants  that 
would  be  available  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
want  to  come  into  the  conunittee  hear- 
ings, and  we  would  certainly  let  them 
know  when  those  hearings  are  going 
to  occur.  These  people  would  be  given 
access  through  the  credentials  of  the 
committee  to  the  information  they 
need  to  make  the  kind  of  assessment 
that  would  give  us  another  view— an 
independent  view  from  the  executive 
branch. 

This  is  not  going  to  be  an  exclusive 
committee,  as  I  understand  it.  panel, 
or  consulting  group,  but  rather  a 
group  of  people  that  we  have  enough 
confidence  in  to  appoint.  I  would,  from 
my  part,  certainly  consult  very  closely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
as  to  anyone  I  would  reconunend.  I  am 
sure  we  would  have  no  difficulty 
coming  up  with  the  lElnd  of  people 
that  would  be  credible,  and  that  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  this  kind  of 
consulting  role  for  the  committee. 

I  would  visualize  they  would  look  at 
the  technical  aspects  of  the  program, 
they  would  look  at  the  technical  ques- 
tions like  the  question  of  what  is  a  test 
versus  what  is  a  development  project. 
That  is  a  highly  technical,  scientific 
Idnd  of  decision,  but  it  is  awfully  im- 
portant in  overall  format  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  ABM  Treaty  and  other 
things  of  that  nature. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  concerns  in  this  area,  and  this 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  any- 
thing they  would  want  to  do.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  could  cer- 
tainly—and would  expect  them  to— 
have  their  own  group  of  people, 
whether  they  are  outside  or  inside,  or 
witnesses,  and  we  would  certainly  be 
willing  to  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  their 
role. 

So  I  see  this  as  a  step  forward  in 
terms  of  trying  to  have  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  this  subject  next 
year.  I  would  say  that  the  same  Idnd 
of  witnesses  that  appeared  this  year 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  also  be  called 
next  year.  This  would  not  be  an  exclu- 
sive group.  It  would  not  be  a  group  of 
people  that  would  in  any  way  foreclose 
other  independent  judgments  from 
outside.  But  we  would  be  trying  to  give 
these  people  the  access  to  the  infor- 
mation so  that  they  can  give  us  not 
just  an  opinion  or  philosophical  point 
of  view,  but  also  an  assessment — ana- 
lytical assessment  based  on  the  facts. 

I  support  the  chairman  completely. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Georgia.  To  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  are  here,  who 
may  not  have  been  here  constantly 
during  the  discourse  some  idea  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 


rightly  concerned  about,  we  get  into 
the  subjects  such  as  radar  discrimina- 
tion technology,  energy  and  laser  tech- 
nology, booster  survey  and  track,  ter- 
minal imaging  radar,  space-based  laser 
systems,  novel  concepts,  battle  manag- 
m«it,  and  there  is  a  whole  page  of 
very,  very  highly  technical  subjects 
that  we  discuss  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  in  the  full  committee.  They  are 
not  subjects  that  we  are  overly  conver- 
sant with,  nor  are  Members  of  this 
body  overly  conversant  with  these  sub- 
jects. I  Icnow  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  control  of  this,  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  gathering 
outside  information  on  these  subjects. 
Again.  I  get  back  to  what  the  Soiator 
from  Arkansas  has  rightfully  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  Senate,  that 
we  have  to  be  more  convincing  in  our 
arguments  with  the  Senate  on  this 
whole  subject,  because  it  is  probably 
the  most  complicated  subject  that  has 
ever  come  before  this  body. 

I  hope  my  friend  from  Virginia  had 
his  say  on  this. 

Biir.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member.  We  had  15 
hours  of  hearings  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, well  attended  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  indeed  in  fulfill- 
ment of  the  suggestions  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  leadership  of 
the  committee,  we  will  probably  have 
some  more  hearings,  bwause  we 
simply  cannot  do  it  once  a  year.  Tech- 
nology is  moving  so  rapidly  in  this 
area  and  there  is  also  the  proliferation 
of  contracts  throughout  the  university 
structure— as  addressed  yesterday— 
and  other  items  upon  which  we  should 
bring  our  judgment  to  bear  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member,  I  would 
be  highly  supportive  of  enabling  the 
subcommittee,  and  in^leed  the  full 
committee  on  a  throughout-the-year 
basis  to  have  access  to  individuals  who 
presumably  want  to  be  available  for 
the  technical  advice  that  we  need.  I  do 
hope  that  the  valuable  contributions 
from  our  distinguished  colleagues  \ 
from  California  and  Texas  can  be  - 
heard  on  this  matter.  I  believe  we  are 
approaching  a  resolution  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  Members  on  both  sides  for  what 
I  hope  will  be  a  resolution  of  this  very 
soon.  We  were  on  it  untU  1  o'clock  this 
morning.  We  have  been  in  since  10.  We 
are  still  on  it.  I  would  like  to  move  on 
to  something  else.  The  chairman  and 
the  ranking  members  have  now  indi- 
cated and  have  made  a  part  of  the 
Record  what  they  hope  to  do.  If  that 
satisfies    the    principals    involved,    I 
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would  hope  that  I  can  vitiate  the  yeas 
and  najrs  and  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn, then  we  could  move  on  to 
other  SDI  amendments,  if  any,  and 
complete  that  portion  of  the  action  on 
the  DOD  authorization  bill. 

So  again.  I  urge  my  colleagues— if 
you  have  a  deal— to  let  us  move  on  to 
something  else  and  not  debate  this  at 
any  length. 

Mr.  wnJBON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sjrmpathetic  to  my  leader's  frustration 
and  his  desire  to  move  on  to  other 
business,  but  I  think  we  were  correct 
late  last  night  and  are  correct  this 
morning  in  having  this  matter  engage 
our  attention.  It  has  provoked  consid- 
erable discussion  and  argument  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  word  as  in  fact  it 
should.  There  is  no  question  among 
any  of  us,  however  we  may  disagree 
upon  the  mechanism  to  achieve  it, 
that  there  is  a  crying  need  for  the  best 
possible  expertise  to  be  made  avail- 
able, not  Just  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  Congress  in  making  decisions  on 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  It  does 
present  us  with  perhaps  an  unparal- 
leled complexity  of  technological  deci- 
sions. In  fact,  we  are  advised  that  the 
architecture,  as  the  term  is  used,  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  in- 
cludes as  many  as  140  separate  very 
complex  technologies. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need 
the  best  possible  technical  advice.  I 
was  pleased  to  hear  the  distinguished 
ranking  member  make  the  comment 
that  he  did  a  moment  ago — that  it  is 
his  intention  in  working  with  the 
chairman  to  see  to  it  that  the  advisers 
whom  they  seek  to  bring  expertise  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
not  be  a  fixed  number,  that  there  will 
not  be  an  exclusivity  of  membership 
on  that  panel.  It  was  precisely  for  that 
reason  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  I  rose  last  night  to  oppose  the 
Bimipers  amendment,  not  that  we  dis- 
agree in  any  way  for  the  vital  need  for 
the  best  possible  expertise.  There  can 
be  no  disagreement  on  that.  Indeed,  it 
is  because  of  our  concern  that  we 
obtain  all  the  information  and  bring  to 
bear  all  the  relevant  evidence,  the  sci- 
entific evidence  of  the  experts,  that  we 
have  been  concerned  that  9  men  or  11 
men  and  women  could  not  hope,  what- 
ever their  background,  whatever  their 
credentials,  to  embrace  140  separate 
technologies;  that  we  have  been  con- 
cerned that  there  not  be  a  panel  fixed 
by  statute,  credentialed  by  statute, 
made  the  exclusive  panel  of  all  wisdom 
on  this  subject,  because  to  do  so  would 
be  to  perform  a  disservice  to  this  body 
in  the  extreme. 

So  I  am  pleased  and  grateful  that,  in 
exercising  what  is  in  fact  their  prerog- 
ative,   the    Chair    and    the    ranking 


member,  do  not  seek  to  make  this  an 
exclusive  panel  but  one  that  will  re- 
flect the  needs  of  the  committee  for 
vanning  kinds  of  information  as  in  fact 
technology  does  evolve. 

The  fact  is  that  in  their  capacity  as 
chairman  and  ranking  member  they 
have  envisioned  the  appointment  of 
this  advisory  group  consultation  with 
all  members  of  the  committee. 

I  thii^  they  can  expect,  on  the  basis 
of  vthak  we  have  seen  and  heard  al- 
ready, 60  enjoy  the  solicited  or  unsolic- 
ited great,  not  Just  curiosity,  but  great 
interesll  on  the  part  of  aU  members  of 
the  coiimittee.  We  will  clearly  be  con- 
cerned that  the  advisory  panel,  as 
they  seek  to  bring  information  before 
us.  reflects  the  great  breadth  not  Just 
of  scieatific  background  but  of  scien- 
tific opinion  which  we  have  found  so 
varied. 

The  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  have  already  been  placed 
in  the  position  of  Jurors  at  a  personal 
injury  trial  listening  to  medical  exper- 
tise. We  have  listened  to  people  who 
present  almost  contradictory  scientific 
opinion^  as  to  the  feasibility  of  differ- 
ent aspects  of  this  program.  That  is 
why  it  is  essential  that  we  achieve  a 
breadth,  with  not  Just  an  exclusive 
source,  a  small  band  that  cannot  be 
expanded,  that  does  in  fact  present  to 
the  Sei|ate,  not  just  the  committee  but 
the  entire  Senate,  the  whole  range  of 
information  that  is  available. 

I  will  say  that  I  think  what  we  are 
hearing  this  morning  from  the  chair- 
man and  from  the  ranking  member 
offers  i|s  an  opportunity  to  gain  vital 
information  and  not  to  restrict,  howev- 
er imintended  that  result  might  be. 
not  restrict  ourselves  to  a  limited 
source  pt  information  from  those  who 
have  a'  genuine  interest,  perhaps  a 
genuine  conviction. 

Clearly,  we  have  seen  in  the  testimo- 
ny we  jhave  heard  already  this  year 
that  evtn  scientists  often  testify  with 
a  convietion  that  exceeds  the  scientific 
expertise  that  they  bring  to  the  wit- 
ness table. 

Mr.  n-esident,  this  subject  is  simply 
too  important  for  us  to  make  errors  in 
time,  such  as  I  think  we  were  on  the 
verge  of  making  last  night.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  in  bringing 
to  the  witness  table  the  best  scientific 
minds  so  that  the  committee  can  per- 
form its  responsibility,  which  is  to 
make  policy  based  upon  the  expertise 
that  touches  on  feaBlbOlty  in  a  scien- 
tific wa|r. 

Policy  is  our  Job.  It  cannot  be  dele- 
gated to  scientists,  whatever  their  ex- 
pertise. We  value  that  expertise  and 
cannot  make  intelligent  decisions 
without  it.  But  we  will  find  that  we  do 
not  hate  a  simple,  easy  choice  after 
the  appointment  of  any  advisory  body 
because  it  will  not  be  monolithic  or 
unanirapus.  That  is  the  concern  that  I 
think  ¥de  have  to  bear  in  mind. 
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Mr.  ORAA  [M  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f roi^  Texas. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  who  came  to  the 
Senate  befow  either  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ators speaking  here  were  teenagers, 
has  taken  ti^e  to  address  this  impor- 
tant issue  cohcemlng  our  concern. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  rank- 
ing minorityj  member  that  we  appreci- 
ate this  cou^sy.  I  believe  the  resolu- 
tion we  have  come  to  is  a  good  one.  I 
think  it  is  one  that  giuurantees  we  will 
get  expertise  and  not  advocacy. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, it  is  Our  Job  to  make  decisions. 
Our  objective  here  is  not  to  deflect  the 
political  preteures  of  the  moment  to 
some  committee  or  commission,  but. 
instead,  to  fet  up  a  panel  of  people 
who  are  call^  on  a  nonexclusive,  non- 
credentialize|d  basis  to  give  us  expert 
information  and  advice.  We.  then,  wUl 
make  the  decisions  based  on  that. 

I  am  delighted  we  have  been  able  to 
solve  this  piioblem,  and  I  apologize  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  if  we  have 
taken  so  long  in  the  process. 

Mr.  BUMi^KiKS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnn^Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMFERS.  I  certainly  want  to 
express  my  keen  appreciation  to  the 
chairman  apd  ranking  member  for 
working  out]  what  I  believe  is  a  sensi- 
ble and  probably  efficient  and  effec- 
tive resolution  of  genuine  concerns.  I 
say  that  there  are  genuine  concerns 
that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
have  about  the  program,  for  almost 
every  Member  of  this  body.  I  think, 
wants  to  continue  research  on  this 
program.  But  what  we  want  to  be  able 
to  do  before  the  next  roiuid  of  author- 
ization, and  the  rounds  after  that,  is  to 
make  certain  that  our  decision  is  based 
on  good  information. 

My  concern  has  been  not  in  denigra- 
tion of  the  Anned  Services  Committee, 
which  does  k  mbts  fine  job  in  holding 
their  hearlnfis  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  Senate,  but  my  concern 
has  been  that  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  ought  to  be  well  informed. 
They  ought  to  understand  a  lot  more 
than  they  dp  about  some  of  the  tech- 
nical aspect^  of  the  program.  They 
ought  to  iui4erstand  either  from  some 
of  these  people  or  based  on  their  own 
Judgment,  what  they  are  told,  what 
some  of  the  arms  implications  of  this 
program  might  be. 

So  I  have  agreed,  certainly,  as  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has,  that  we 
have  placeq  our  confidence  in  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  to  present  our  concerns 
without  violating  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  California.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  said,  this  is  a  deliberative 
way  to  go  ai  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  re- 
solved to  my  satisfaction  and  the  satis- 


faction of  everyone  else.  I  believe  as  a 
result  the  U.S.  Senate  will  be  much 
better  informed  in  the  future  as  to 
how  we  are  going  to  spend  $26  billion 
and  the  effects  of  it  than  we  have 
been  in  the  past.  None  of  us  wants  to 
come  back  here  3  years  from  now  as 
we  have  on  the  MX,  after  having 
spent  $20  billion,  to  say  enough  is 
enough.  We  want  to  make  siu-e  before 
we  spend  the  money  that  it  is  well 
spent.  That  was  the  only  purpose  of 
this  proposal.  I  thank  all  parties  for 
their  cooperation  in  resolving  this 
matter. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee, 
and  my  friend  from  Virginia.  They 
made  possible  this  resolution.  The  res- 
olution makes  a  lot  of  sense.  There 
will  be  a  panel  of  outside  experts.  We 
do  not  need  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution to  create  it.  It  will  be  created  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member. 
That  panel  will  give  us  their  best 
advice.  We  will  help  them  get  all  the 
information  they  need,  because  they 
will  have  the  backing  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  getting  that  in- 
formation. Their  Judgment  will  not  be 
binding  on  us  or  exclusive.  We  will  be 
seeking  other  Judgments  as  well.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia indicates  there  will  be  additional 
hearings  in  the  area  of  SDI.  They  will 
be  helpful  to  aU  of  us. 

Again,  let  me  thank  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  who  spearheaded  this  effort. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  outside  panel. 
This  is  a  good  resolution. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  expressing  appreciation  to  all  who 
assisted  in  resolving  this  matter  this 
morning.  In  the  expectation  that  I  will 
continue  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee concerned  with  this  matter,  I 
assure  all  that  we  will  utilize  this  out- 
side panel  and  indeed  will  provide  a 
full  array  of  hearings  on  all  issues. 
And  the  number  of  issues  seems  to  be 
growing  steadily. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  an- 
other issue  which  I  think  can  be  re- 
solved. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
dispose  of  this  matter? 

I  move  to  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
hire],  myself,  and  others  have  been 
discussing  the  issue  of  the  reporting 
requirements  undertaken  last  year 
pursuant  to  section  1102  of  the  1985 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 


Act,  House  Report  98-1086.  That  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  multiyear  reporting  re- 
quirement. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  others 
that  this  SDI  reporting  requirement  is 
in  effect  through  fiscal  year  1990. 

Further,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  intend  to  require  that  this 
report  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1987 
budget  with  respect  to  SDI. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BIDEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

STAR  WAKS:  POUnCAL  ntXISPOlfSIBIUTT. 
SnUTieiC  COICPLBXITT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  star  wars  speech  of 
March  1983  commenced  a  debate  that 
offers  a  classic  example  of  our  flawed 
public  dialog  about  strategic  issues. 
Primary  blame  lies  with  the  President. 
Undoubtedly  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
outflank  the  nuclear  freeze  movement, 
he  presented  his  so-called  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  as  the  rightwing's  vehi- 
cle for  an  escape  from  nuclear  dan- 
gers: If  we  Just  spend  enough  on  weap- 
ons, they  will  become  obsolete.  He  ath 
petiTed  blithely  indifferent  to  the  over- 
whelming costs  or  technical  obstacles 
involved  in  this  visionary  scheme  to 
"eliminate  the  threat  posed  by  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons"  and  to  the  ef- 
fects of  his  proposal  on  our  allies  or 
existing  arms  control  regimes.  In  pre- 
senting his  grand  scheme,  he  also 
failed  to  examine  the  implications  of 
the  likely  practical  outcome,  which  is 
a  defensive  system  that  is  only  partial- 
ly reliable.  Will  such  a  system  en- 
hance—or damage— American  securi- 
ty? 

But  the  response  from  the  left  has 
also  been  imperfect— one  based  pri- 
marily on  an  impassioned  defense  of 
the  ABM  Treaty  as  if  that  agreement 
were  an  end  in  itself.  To  be  sure,  the 
ABM  Treaty  represents  a  significant 
arms  control  achievement;  it  blocked  a 
whole  category  of  weaponry  and  has 
seemed  to  contribute  to  stability.  But 
the  fact  Is  that  technological  advance 
over  the  past  13  years  has  eroded  cer- 
tain premises  of  the  treaty.  We  need 
to  ask  again,  with  an  open  mind:  What 
effect,  under  what  circiunstances,  will 
defensive  systems  have  on  strategic 
stability? 

In  emphasizing  their  seriousness  of 
purpose,  administration  officials  stress 
that  the  President's  proposal  is  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  not  star 
wars.  But  their  nomenclature  misleads 
as  well— by  making  it  appear  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  has,  out 
of  the  blue,  undertaken  an  ill-consid- 
ered initiative  to  change  American  nu- 
clear doctrine  and  thus  the  whole  stra- 
tegic relationship.  In  reality,  both  su- 
perpowers have  been  engaged  in  de- 
fense-oriented research  for  years— the 


Soviets  more  than  we— and  develop- 
ments on  the  offensive  side  have  also 
been  carrying  us  toward  the  need  to 
reconsider  past  doctrines  and  agree- 
ments. It  is  technological  advance  and 
Soviet  behavior  that  demand  our  at- 
tention—not President  Reagan's  naive- 
ly presented  dream. 

TBCHMOLOCICAL  ADVANCC 

The  first  significant  aspect  of  tech- 
nological advance  concerns  offensive 
systems.  When  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
signed,  ICBM's  on  both  sides  were  too 
inaccurate  to  threaten  each  other.  But 
improved  accuracy  and  MIRV'ing  have 
rendered  such  systems  not  only  more 
potent  but  also,  as  a  corollary,  more 
vulnerable  and  more  inviting  to  pre- 
emption. Because  vulnerability  and 
the  temptation  to  preempt  are  destab- 
lizing,  efforts  to  restore  survivability 
are  imperative.  But  because  sutrvivabil- 
ity— whether  achieved  by  mobility  or 
by  defense— is  also  extremely  difficult 
and  costly,  careful  deliberation  is  re- 
quired. 

The  other  significant  area  of  change 
is  the  development  of  technologies- 
optical  sensors,  directed-energy  capa- 
bilities, improved  radars,  high-speed 
data  processing— that  make  defensive 
systems  feasible.  The  Fletcher  Com- 
mission—established by  the  adminis- 
tration to  study  technical  aspects  of 
the  SDI— reported  that  a  comprehen- 
sive defensive  system,  even  if  possible, 
would  take  decades  to  develop.  The 
key  would  be  the  mind-boggling  task 
of  boost-phase  intercept,  and  even 
then  the  system  would  have  to  be  mul- 
tilayered,  since  no  layer  would  ever  be 
foolproof.  But  effective  point-defense 
may  be  possible  much  sooner— in  the 
1990's.  Whereas  10  years  ago  the 
United  States  dismantled  its  one  au- 
thorized ABM  site  on  groimds  of  inef- 
fectiveness, it  now  appears  feasible  to 
defend  an  ICBM  field  against  a  limited 
missile  attack. 

sovht  bkraviok 

Although  technological  advance 
would  be  sufficient  reason  to  reexam- 
ine the  issue  of  strategic  defense, 
Soviet  behavior  underscores  the  need. 
The  Soviet  Union's  defense  orienta- 
tion is  not  a  figment  of  rightwing 
Imagination.  E^ren  after  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972,  which  supposedly  codi- 
fied the  concept  of  mutual  viilnerabil- 
ity,  the  Soviets:  continued  to  conduct 
research  and  development  on  ballistic 
missile  defense;  maintained  their  civil 
defense  program;  steadily  improved 
their  air  defense  capabilities— NATO's 
reduced  confidence  in  penetrating 
Soviet  territory  with  aircraft  was  a 
major  justification  for  NATO's  INF 
modernization;  modernized  the  ABM 
system  around  Moscow,  which  they 
are  permitted  under  the  treaty;  invest- 
ed heavily  ui  directed-energy— laser 
and  particle  beam— programs,  which 
inherently  have  significant  defense 
implications;     and     constructed     the 
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Krasnoyarsk  phased-amy  radar, 
which  could  have  ABM  significance  if 
coupled  with  interceptor  missiles. 
Such  missiles  could  be  developed  se- 
cretly and  deployed  quickly,  thereby 
producing  an  ABM  "breakout." 

With  the  exception  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
the  United  States  has  not  directly  ac- 
cused the  Soviets  of  ABM  Treaty  vio- 
lations, but  other  areas  of  Soviet  activ- 
ity—possible development  of  a  mobile 
land-based  ABM  system  and  possible 
concurrent  testing  of  SAM  and  ABM 
components— are  also  cited  in  the  ad- 
ministration's recent  Report  on  Soviet 
Noncompliance  with  Arms  Control 
Agreements  as  suspicious  and  indica- 
tive that  the  n.S.S.R.  "may  be  prepar- 
ing an  ABM  defense  of  its  national  ter- 
ritory." 

IS  DBrXNSS  STABIUZniC  OR  DKSTABILIZIltG 

For  years  the  ABM  Treaty  has  been 
considered  the  monumental  achieve- 
ment of  arms  control.  Its  premise  is 
that  without  defenses  neither  side  will 
have  the  incentive  to  strike  first  be- 
cause of  the  certainty  of  retaliation.  A 
corollary  of  that  premise  is  that  nei- 
ther side  will  have  an  incentive  to  in- 
crease its  offensive  forces.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  the  Soviets,  whether  by  malign 
intent  or  sheer  bureaucratic  momen- 
tum, have  increased  their  offensive 
forces,  developing  the  ability  to  hit 
U.S.  ICBM's. 

In  1972.  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith 
himself  noted  that  a  faUure  to  limit 
offensive  systems  would  Jeopardize 
n.S.  interests  and  constitute  a  basis 
for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty 
he  had  Just  negotiated.  Unfortunate- 
ly—and the  Reagan  administration 
certainly  shares  some  blame— there 
has  been  a  failure  to  limit  offensive 
systems.  Nonetheless,  the  combination 
of  current  circumstances— the  large 
number  and  improved  capabilities  of 
such  systems,  developments  in  defen- 
sive technology,  and  Soviet  behavior- 
demands  that  we  reexamine  the  ques- 
tion of  strategic  defense. 

As  to  the  conduct  of  research,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  must  press 
ahead.  E^ren  should  we  desire  to  con- 
strain research,  mutually  verifiable 
agreement  in  this  area  appears  impos- 
sible. Accordingly,  we  must  ensure 
that  we  match  Soviet  gains  in  defen- 
sive technology— if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  deter  the  Soviet  from  develop- 
ing and  deploying  a  strategic  defense 
unilaterally.  Such  an  ABM  "breakout" 
would  be  highly  destabilizing— by  rais- 
ing the  specter  of  the  Soviets  laimch- 
Ing  an  overwhelming  first-strike  and 
then  shielding  themselves  from  our 
limited  retaliation  with  an  ABM  de- 
fense. 

But  beyond  research,  the  question  of 
defensive  systems  grows  cloudy.  Con- 
demning "the  doctrine  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction"  as  immoral,  the 
President  has  expressed  the  goal  of  re- 
placing it  with  "a  doctrine  of  assured 
survival."  Like  much  of  the  President's 


sorcery,  this  image  has  proven  popular 
with  the  public.  Unfortunately,  such 
popularity  can  reenforce  illusion.  The 
fact  is  that  "mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion"]is  not  a  doctrine  but  a  fact  of 
life.  The  reality  is  that  for  any  fore- 
seeable future,  the  President's  dream 
is  only  that— a  dream— and  one  that 
carri4s  with  it.  if  blindly  pursued,  the 
profound  danger  of  a  headlong  arms 
race.  Such  a  race— the  building  of  ever 
more  offensive  systems  to  penetrate 
and  ever  more  defensive  systems  to 
defend— would  not  only  consuime  enor- 
mous resources  but  would  probably 
leave  us  less  secure  than  today.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  the  crucial  point  that 
the  Democratic  Party's  rhetoric  in  the 
1984  Presidential  campaign— which 
spok6  too  vaguely  about  not  wanting 
to  take  the  arms  race  to  the  heavens- 
failed  to  drive  home  in  the  public 
mind:  that  an  unregiilated  competition 
in  defensive  systems  inevitably  means 
a  proliferation  of  Soviet  offensive  sys- 
tems I  targetted  against  the  United 
Stated  and  the  American  people, 
whose  security  would  not  be  enhanced 
but  severely  jeopardized.  Naive  dream 
becomes  nightmare. 

To  recognize  the  danger  that  a  de- 
fensive competition  could  beget  an  of- 
fensive competition  is  not.  however,  to 
dismiss  the  concept  of  defense  alto- 
gethei'.  For  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  defensive  systems  could  be  an  in- 
tegral and  constructive  aspect  of  an 
arms  control  regime.  If,  for  example, 
both  sides  agreed  to  introduce  defen- 
sive systems  to  protect  their  retaliato- 
ry forces,  while  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing or  reducing  offensive  forces,  the 
goal  of  stability  would  be  well  served. 
Such  a  regime  would  indeed  uphold 
the  basic  premise  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
whicll  was  that  the  two  sides  would 
not  threaten  each  other's  retaliatory 
forces  while  each  side  left  its  society 
essentially  improtected. 

It  blears  emphasis,  however,  that  this 
conc^t — of  limited  defense  as  a  con- 
tribu^ng  element  of  an  arms  control 
regime— requires  acceptance  of  a  truth 
the  President  and  his  ideological  sup- 
porters are  strongly  inclined  to  resist. 
It  is  that  our  greatest  security  lies  in 
an  arms  control  regime  effectively  de- 
vised to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  deter- 
rence—a doctrine  which  accepts  the 
realitar  of  mutual  assured  destruction. 
Far  from  being  immoral,  that  doc- 
trlne-i-eff ectively  pursued—  represents 
the  Essence  of  morality.  In  a  world 
where  nuclear  weapons  cannot  fore- 
seeataly  be  abolished,  deterrence  repre- 
sents the  best  that  we  can  do  to  dimin- 
ish the  danger  of  nuclear  war  and  hol- 
ocaust. Deterrence  means  assured  re- 
taliation, which  is  mutual  assured  de- 
struction. 

As  we  now  enter  a  period  of  debating 
the  merits  of  defensive  systems,  we 
must  reckon  with  an  ambiguous  reali- 
ty: tt  at  such  systems  carry  with  them 
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both  pro's  and  con's.  On  the  positive 
side  are  several  attributes: 

Point-defense  systems  can.  as  al- 
ready cited,  increase  the  survivability 
of  retaliatory  forces,  including  com- 
mand and  fcontrol  centers,  and  thereby 
enhance  stability  by  reducing  the  utili- 
ty of  preemptive  attack. 

Defensive  systems  in  general  serve 
to  increase  attack-planning  uncertain- 
ties and  thus  contribute  further  to  de- 
terrence. I 

Defensive  capabilities  offer  the  su- 
perpowers; some  protection  against  a 
limited  or  iaccidental  attack  by  any  nu- 
clear power. 

Defensiw  systems  can.  if  introduced 
in  a  favjorable  East-West  climate, 
reduce  the  incentive  to  proliferate 
MIRV's  and  instead  promote  agree- 
ment on  limiting  offensive  systems. 

If  deep  reductions  in  offensive  forces 
were  actleved.  defensive  systems 
would  help  insure  against,  and  thereby 
discourage,  clandestine  offensive  de- 
ployments by  either  side.  Indeed,  for 
this  reason,  defensive  systems  may 
conceivably  be  a  necessary  part  of  any 
regime  of  deep  reductions. 

On  the  negative  side,  defensive  sys- 
tems have  several  drawbacks: 

Deployn^ents  can  only  be  achieved 
by  abrogating  or  revising  the  ABM 
Treaty,  a  ihange  which  entails  remov- 
ing or  shifting  an  important  legal  and 
psychological  barrier  against  a  whole 
realm  of  weaponry. 

Defensive  deployments  in  America 
but  not  Evrope  would  project  a  decou- 
pling "Foitress  America"  image— this 
would  be  a  perceptual  as  opposed  to 
doctrinal  broblem.  because  defensive 
deployments  would  presumably  be  de- 
sired to  I  enhance  the  credibility  of 
U.S.  retaliation,  which  is  at  the  core  of 
NATO  dodtrine. 

Soviet  defensive  deployments  would 
tend  to  erode  a  crucial  element  in 
NATO's  "flexible  response"  doctrine, 
which  relies  upon  limited  nuclear  re- 
taliation as  the  penultimate  step  on  a 
threatened  ladder  of  escalation. 

Soviet  defensive  deployments  would 
also  tend  to  negate  the  perceived  ef- 
fectivenesi  of  French  and  British 
forces,  which  play  a  significant  sup- 
porting role  in  NATO  doctrine. 

I  COIfCLUSIOR 

In  presefiting  the  so-called  strategic 
defense  initiative,  which  primarily  en- 
tails the  repackaging  and  enhance- 
ment of  existing  research  efforts,  the 
President  has  been  misleadingly  opti- 
mistic to  the  American  people  and  im- 
necessarily  alarming  to  U.S.  allies. 
Indeed,  w|th  regard  to  the  allies,  the 
President's  timing  and  presentation 
were  astonishingly  ill-considered.  At 
the  very  moment  the  allies  were  brav- 
ing the  political  storm  of  deploying  ad- 
ditional nuclear  weapons  to  uphold 
NATO  doctrine.  President  Reagan 
managed  ^>  convey  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  was  unilaterally  chang- 


ing doctrine  and  seeking  to  retreat 
behind  a  technological  umbrella.  The 
effect  was  to  reenforce  the  decoupling 
effect  of  Eivopean  doubts  about 
American  leadership. 

The  one  fortunate  aspect  of  the 
President's  position  is  his  stipulation 
that  the  United  States  will  for  now 
continue  to  proceed  in  conformity 
with  existing  treaty  obligations— 
which  allow  research  and  even  testing, 
unless  technologies  are  tested  in  a  spe- 
cific ABM  mode.  The  various  issues 
which  surroimd  the  SDI  are  thus  still 
subject  to  being  shaped— by  further 
research,  debate,  consultation  with 
U.S.  allies,  and  superpower  negotia- 
tions. At  stake  is  the  future  of  nuclear 
doctrine  and  nuclear  deplosmients. 
What  is  required  in  the  American 
debate,  though  we  have  shown  little 
penchant  for  it  in  the  past  decade,  is  a 
willingness  to  deal  with  these  issues  as 
nonideologically  as  possible,  gauging 
each  issue  according  to  a  single  over- 
riding criterion,  which  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  strategic  nuclear  stability. 


'  NO.  265 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  The  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michis&n  [Mr.  Lsvuf] 
propooes  an  amendment  numbered  285. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  99,  line  2'  Insert  "develop,  test, 
or"  after  "United  SUtes". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  modifies  the  lan- 
guage in  section  913  of  the  bill  to  track 
the  ABM  language  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy,  language  which  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  in  section  913  of  the  bill. 

I  inadvertently  left  out  "develop, 
test,  or  deploy."  It  was  my  intention, 
as  the  author  of  this  language  in  the 
committee,  to  track  the  ABM  language 
of  "develop,  test,  or  deploy." 

I  think  it  has  been  cleared  by  the 
majority  and  minority  managers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  side  has  looked  at  this 
amendment  and  we  find  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  We  are  willing  to  accept 
it.  I  believe  the  minority  manager  is, 
also. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  265)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  concludes  all  of  the  SDI 
amendments.  We  Just  ran  out  of  work, 
and  I  shall  turn  it  over  to  the  boss. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
checking  and  I  am  checking  on  this 
side  because,  technically,  there  is  still 
the  Bumpers-Proxmire  amendment, 
and  we  shall  need  some  indication 
from  the  principal  sponsors  that  they 
are  not  going  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. Then  there  are  another  Prox- 
mire  and  another  Levin  amendment. 
Heflln.  Mathlas.  and  two  Chafee 
amendments.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
checking  with  those  Senators. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  srield, 
my  amendment  was  Just  disposed  of. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Bftr.  President,  that  takes 
care  of  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
checking  with  the  Members  on  that 
side,  and  we  are  checking  with  ours. 
Then  if  there  is  no  objection,  we  shall 
simply  move  to  close  the  discussion  on 
the  SDI. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  sincere- 
ly hope  we  can  do  that.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  left  the 
floor  and  I  would  ask  for  a  moment  to 
contact  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia to  see  Lf  there  is  anything  else  on 
our  side.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
fiuther  SDI  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  shall  go  ahead.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  since  it  af- 
fects Members  on  our  side. 

ORSm  TO  VTTIATE  ACRKmmi  OH  AMXHDIIXinS 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mathias 
amendment  and  the  two  Chafee 
amendments  dealing  with  SDI.  as 
specified  in  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  of  May  24.  1985.  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  since  it  affects  only  our 
side. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Vii.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remaining 
amendments  listed  in  the  agreement 


of  May  24  dealing  with  SDI  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
RBCBS8  uirm.  1  P.lt. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  1  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:58  a.m..  recessed  until  1 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  HumphrztI. 

RKCSS  UlfTIL  i:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1:30  pjn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:01  pjn..  recessed  until  1:30 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Rusmah). 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  the 
present  time.  S.  1160  Is  open  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues,  who  probably 
are  wondering  what  may  be  happening 
next,  now  that  we  have  disposed  of  ail 
the  SDI  amendments  on  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bilL  The  next  business,  if 
we  follow  the  consent  agreement  of  a 
week-and-a-half  ago.  we  would  now 
turn  to  the  consideraticm  of  about 
seven  SALT  amendments. 

It  is  my  hope  that  some  of  the  prin- 
cipals involved  who  will  be  meeting 
soon  might  be  able  to  resolve  some  of 
those  differences  and  that  we  would 
not  do  anything  in  the  next  15.  20.  30 
minutes— there  would  not  be  any 
amendment  laid  down— and  then  if  we 
could  work  out  some  agreement  we 
might  get  a  time  agreement  on  the 
SALT  amendments  and  do  those.  If 
that  is  not  possible,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that  we  could  get  an  agreement, 
either  by  unanimous  consent  at  move 
to  take  up  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  and  start  on  a  number 
of  the  so-called  Contra  amendments. 

This  is  what  we  hoped  to  do.  I  am 
not  certain  we  can  accomplish  it.  But 
there  are  at  least  10  Contra  amend- 
ments in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  If  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement  could  be  transferred,  since 
we  have  not  disposed  of  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill,  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  at  least  I  am 
advised  that  is  the  case. 

So  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  pa- 
tient for  about  30  minutes.  It  might  be 
just  as  well  that  we  stand  in  recess  for 
another  half-hour,  unless  the  minority 
leader  has  something  else  he  wanted 
to  do.  And  that  would  give  a  chance 
for  Senators  Bumpers,  Leaht, 
McCldrz,  and  there  are  about  seven 
or  eight  or  nine  who  wanted  to  get  to- 
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gether  to  see  if  there  is  some  common 
ground. 

Do  you  have  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 
Even  if  I  did.  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  could  move  and  it  would  not 
be  a  debatable  motion.  I  do  think 
there  should  come  a  point  in  time 
when  we  begin  discussing  this  subject 
because  that  is  what  we  agreed  to  in 
the  order  that  was  entered.  Previously 
that  agreement  provided  for  action  on 
the  SDI  amendments,  then  we  would 
go  to  the  SALT  II  compliance  amend- 
ments, and  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
DOD  authorization  bill  the  Senate 
would  proceed  to  take  up  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  authorization  bill  in 
which  case  there  were  to  be  certain 
Contra  amendments  offered  by  certain 
Senators  bound  by  certain  time  limits. 

I  think  it  is  well  and  good  that  we 
proceed  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  proceeded  thus  far.  have  a 
recess  and  see  if  we  can  work  some  of 
these  things  out. 

But  I  hope  there  would  come  a  point 
today  when  Senator  BmfFZRS  could 
lay  down  his  amendment.  Senator 
Numr  could  offer  a  second-degree 
amendment,  and  we  could  get  on  with 
debating  this  important  issue  of  SALT 
n  compliance. 

We  have  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Europe,  I  suppose  for  regularly  sched- 
uled meetings  of  NATO  Ministers.  I 
assume  he  is  there,  from  what  I  have 
read,  seeking  their  advice  and  counsel 
as  to  whether  we  ought  to  continue  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  even  though  it  wiU  expire  late 
this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration wants  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  our  partners  in  Europe— and  I  be- 
lieve in  that;  I  think  too  often  our 
Government  has  acted  without  seek- 
ing the  advice  and  consent  of  our 
allies,  and  we  ought  to  do  more  of 
that.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
Senate  ought  also  to  have  its  opportu- 
nity to  offer  advice  and  consent. 

It  seems  to  me  rather  strange  that 
the  administration  wants  to  get  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  our  NATO  part- 
ners, which  is  absolutely  right  on 
point— I  have  no  criticism  of  that  at 
all:  in  fact,  I  would  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  do  it  if  they  were  not  doing 
it.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think 
that  the  Senate,  which  has  a  very  im- 
portant role  under  the  Constitution 
with  respect  to  treaties  and  other  roles 
with  resi>ect  to  international  agree- 
ments—oversight, appropriations,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera— the  Senate  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  administration. 

I  do  not  see  the  importand^,  so 
much,  of  the  Senate  giving  its  advice 
and  consent  after  the  President  has 
announced  a  decision,  whatever  it 
would  be,  because  that  is  a  fait  accom- 
pli. But  it  seems  to  me  this  would  be  a 
very  important  time  for  the  adminis- 


tration to  seek  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  on  this  all-important 
matter  jbefore  the  President  makes 
and  announces  his  decision. 

I  comBliment  the  majority  leader  on 
his  conicientious  effort  to  work  out 
some  of  these  matters,  which  is  always 
good.  M^y  of  these  matters  can  be  re- 
solved ojrf  the  floor,  and  time  on  the 
floor  wil  be  saved. 

But  I  hope  at  some  point  we  wiU  get 
down  ta  the  business  of  debating  the 
Bumpert  amendment  and  let  us  see 
what  kind  of  advice  and  consent  this 
body,  wlUch  is  made  up  of  duly  elected 
Represefitatives  of  the  people,  has  to 
offer  wiifh  respect  to  the  SALT  II  com- 
pliance Which  was  so  important  as  to 
entertain  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished $ecretary  of  State  in  Europe. 

Again,!  I  am  not  saying  this  in  criti- 
cism of :  what  the  administration  is 
doing  in  {consulting  with  our  allies.  All 
too  often  this  administration  and  the 
previous  administration,  and  perhaps 
other  administrations,  have  failed  to 
consult  with  our  NATO  allies  as  we 
should  have  done.  But  also  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  Senate  has  an  even 
more  important  constitutional  role  of 
advising  and  consenting  to  treaties  and 
other  roles  with  respect  to  other  types 
of  agreements.  I  urge  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  the  advice  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.)   J 

Mr.  BpMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  the  majority  leader  has 
been  very  cooperative  with  me.  He  is 
the  one  that  has  to  keep  this  train 
running  on  time.  Certainly  he  has  my 
sympathy.  I  know  sometimes  if  this 
does  not!  happen,  there  is  no  way  he 
can  malle  it  happen.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  delay  this  bill  or  delay  the 
State  Department  authorization  bill.  I 
am  hoping  that  we  can  resolve  this  in 
a  way  that  will  be  fairly  satisfactory  to 
at  least  a  significant  majority  of  the 
Senators  and  we  can  vote  on  It. 

I  concur  In  what  the  minority  leader 
just  saici  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
President's  Interests  would  be  well 
served  to  hear  from  the  Senate  on 
this.  The  debate  would  be  instructive 
for  the  American  people.  It  might 
even  be  helpful  to  the  President.  I 
would  hate  to  think  that  if  the  Senate 
would  vote  overwhelmingly,  for  exam- 
ple, in  favor  of  an  amendment  which 
would  easentlally  require  a  continued 
no  undevcut  policy  that  he  would  not 
be  move^  even  a  half-inch  by  it.  And 
so  I  am  hoping  that  we  can  resolve  it 
and  actually  get  a  vote  on  it. 

As  the  minority  leader  said,  there  is 
really  not  much  point  In  the  Senate 
voting  to  express  itself  after  Monday 
if  the  President  intends  to  state  his 
position  on  Monday.  As  we  have  said 
before,  t|e  is  not  imder  any  obligation 
to  do  that  on  Monday.  He  is  only  obli- 
gated to,  report.  Actually,  that  is  the 
sense  of 
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can  even  ignore  that,  if  he  wants  to. 
But  under  the  resolution  we  passed 
last  year,  which  is  almost  identical  to 
the  one  we  are  trying  to  pass  this  year, 
the  President  was  only  required  to 
report  to  th«  Congress  on  June  1.  He 
has  now  unilaterally  and  within  his 
prerogative  moved  that  back  to  June 
10.  The  sug^tion  Is  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  make  a  decision  on 
Monday  as  ti  what  the  United  States 
policy  will  b^  regarding  the  SALT  II 
treaty  on  Mdnday.  But  the  President 
is  not  obligated  to  do  that.  I  think 
there  is  Just  Ian  assumption  here  that 
he  is  going  toj  do  it. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  and  as  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  said,  there  is  no 
point  In  our  voting  on  Tuesday  if  the 
President  haf  stated  what  our  official 
policy  is  going  to  be  on  Monday.  But  I 
think  that  tlte  Senate  will  have  been 
deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  express 
itself  to  the  President,  except  through 
the  media  and  during  the  debate  on 
the  issue.  That  is  not  very  satisfying 
to  me  as  a  Seiiator,  nor  do  I  think  it  is 
to  many  othek-  Senators. 

If  I  may,  I  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  perhaps  he  adjourn  imtil 
2:30.  I  do  not  think  that  Senator 
McCluse  and  some  of  us  can  resolve  it 
that  quicklyj  but  we  have  narrowed 
our  differences  down.  I  hope  we  can  do 
the  rest  of  It.  Then  perhaps  we  can 
come  back  ahd  get  some  kind  of  an 
agreement.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do 
it  between  now  and  2:30. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  I  may  add  to  that.  I  realize  the  more 
we  talk,  the  i^ore  we  are  using  time.  I 
do  not  intend!  to  do  that. 

I  have  been  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  leadershs}  on  both  sides  of  this 
matter  on  th0  Bumpers-Leahy-Chaf  ee, 
et  al.,  amendinents.  I  believe  that  the 
various  parties  have  worked  extremely 
hard  to  get  sqme  kind  of  agreement  to 
be  able  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote.  I 
do  not  envy  the  position  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  nor  that  of 
the  minority  leader  in  trying  to  help 
the  train  mo^e  on  time.  But  I  would 
point  out  Justj  two  things. 

One,  everybne  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  drawing  this  legislation,  and 
drafting  the  amendments  to  it,  is  will- 
ing to  go  forward  and  have  a  relatively 
short  debate!  with  time  enough  for 
each  of  us  to  express  our  feelings,  with 
no  attempt  tb  delay,  before  voting  on 
the  basic  amendment  and  the  amend- 
ments to  it. 

That  is  something  that  can  be  com- 
pleted, I  thln^,  this  day  or  by  early  to- 
morrow at  the  latest  if  we  can  go  for- 
ward with  it.  I 

Second,  I  tjilnk  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant that  we  have  aii  opportunity 
to  do  so.  Virtually  everyone  in  this 
coimtry  Is  in  favor  of  arms  control. 
They  have  their  differences  about  how 
the  Congress  resolution.  He    they  would  define  It.  But  everyone. 
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from  the  President  on  down,   is 
favor  of  arms  control. 

But  if  we  ever  have  an  arms  control 
treaty,  it  would  be  wise  to  remember 
that  there  are  only  100  people  in  this 
country  who  ever  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  it.  Our  role  is  to  advise  and  consent. 
The  President  cannot  ratify  a  treaty 
unless  we  advise  and  consent  to  it. 
This  is  one  opportunity  for  the  U.S. 
Senate— those  100  people— to  express 
its  views  on  the  direction  we  as  a 
nation  should  follow.  I  think  that  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  President 
and  his  negotiating  team. 

I  will  join  the  other  negotiations 
that  go  on  during  the  time  we  adjourn, 
and  I  hope  we  can  bring  this  matter 
up  to  a  vote  this  week. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  try  between  now  and 
2:30  to  see  if  there  is  any  chance  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Again,  I  do  not 
know  if  we  can  have  a  vote  this  week, 
depending  on  what  the  resolution 
says.  If  it  is  an  effort  to  condemn  the 
President,  obviously  we  are  not  going 
to  vote  this  week.  But  if  it  is  a  con- 
structive effort  as  I  believe  it  will  be, 
then  I  do  not  have  any  strong  feelings. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  constructive, 
then  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  it  prior  to  any  decision. 

I  must  say  that  there  is  a  little  prob- 
lem because  the  President  also  would 
like  to  have  some  action  on  the  Contra 
amendments  this  week.  Had  the  Presi- 
dent reported  on  June  3,  as  we 
thought  he  would  on  SALT,  we  would 
not  have  the  problem  we  have  today. 
But  that  was  not  possible,  apparently. 

The  question  is  whether  some  of  us 
vote  on  any  SALT  amendments  before 
the  10th  or  11th  of  Jime.  Some  are 
prepared  to  do  that.  Some  are  not. 

Second,  if  that  is  the  case,  we  may 
move  on  to  the  Contra  amendments  In 
the  meantime. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  trHTIL  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  stand  In  recess  until  2:30.  I 
hope  we  can  come  back  and  at  least 
reach  some  resolution  at  this  time. 
But  I  will  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  caU  up  the  SALT 
amendment,  or  try  to  move  on  to 
other  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  withhold  his 
motion  just  for  a  few  seconds? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  withhold  the  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  in  saying  that 
I  do  not  perceive  the  amendment  as 
being  one  which  criticizes  or  condemns 
the  President.  At  this  point  I  would  be 
very  much  opposed  to  such  an  amend- 
ment. It  might  be  that  next  week  I 
might  feel  differently.  But  as  of  now,  I 
think  this  is  the  best  time  for  the 


Senate  to  debate  this  subject  without 
recrimination,  without  accusation,  and 
without  partisan  objectives,  or  consid- 
erations—and I  am  talking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Republican  versus 
Democrat.  Next  week  it  might  be  dif- 
ferent. But  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  if  it  will  help  in  the  negotia- 
tions, may  I  say  I  will  work  hard  on 
this  side  to  arrange  for  going  to  the 
State  Department  authorization  or 
doing  the  Contra  amendments— if  we 
can  first  have  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ments by  Mr.  Bumfcrs,  as  amended, 
by  Mr.  NxmH. 

RXCKu  uimL  2:30 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
1:46  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
2:31  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled when  caUed  to  order  by  the 
presiding  officer  (Mr.  Dou). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar:  Calendar  Nos.  202,  204. 
205,  206,  207,  208,  209,  and  210^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi- 
nations that  have  been  enumerated  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  are 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with 
the  exception  of  Calendar  Order  202. 
Therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  do  Cal- 
endar Orders  No.  204,  205,  206,  207, 
208,  209.  and  210. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU  ex- 
clude 202  from  my  request  and  ask 
that  we  consider  204,  205,  206,  207, 
208,  209,  and  210. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  en  bloc  said  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 


DxPAXTifKirT  or  Housnc  ahd  Urbaji 
Dkvklopiixiit 

Paul  A.  Adams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  HfflHriny  and 
Urban  £>evelopment. 

DKP/utncKm  or  Star 

Donald  S.  Lowttz.  of  lUinois.  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  the  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament. 

George  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Robert  Dean  BlackwlU,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service  as  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Mutual  and 
Balanced  Force  Reductions  Negotiations. 

Abraham  D.  Sofaer.  of  New  York,  to  be 
legal  adviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 

William  Andreas  Brown,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minlster-Couiiselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

U.S.  IxroRMATioH  AcmcT 

Ernest  Eugene  Pell,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infonnation 
Agency,  vice  Kenneth  T.  Tomlinaon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  now  in  a  position  to  in- 
definitely E>ostpone  and  pass  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  items:  Calendar  No. 
51,  S.  245,  indefinitely  postponed;  (Cal- 
endar No.  143,  S.  679,  passed. 

Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  S.  679  be  considered,  that  all  com- 
mittee amendments  and  amendments 
to  the  title  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  be  passed;  and  that  S.  245 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  let 
each  of  these  carry  its  own  weight. 
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there  is  no  objection,   rather   than 
doing  them  en  bloc. 


ORDER  INDEPrNITELY  POSTPON- 
INO  S.  245— REPEAL  OP  CON- 
TEMPORAWEOUS  RECORD- 

KEEPING REQUIREliCENTS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Indefinitely 
postpone  S.  245,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  requirement  that  contem- 
poraneous records  be  kept  to  substan- 
tiate certain  deductions  and  credits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME  PROGRAMS 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  blU  (S.  679)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations of  funds  for  certain  marl- 
time  programs  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime 
Appropriation  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  IBM". 

Sk.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
fiscal  year  19M  as  foUows: 

( 1)  for  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  for 
operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
«335,0M.00O: 

(2)  for  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  Development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$9.a00.000:  and 

(3)  for  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
(71.967.000,  including  not  to  exceed— 

(A)  $34,847,000  for  maritime  education 
and  training  expenses,  including  not  to 
exceed  $19,633,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Folnt.  New  York.  $10,915,000  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  academies, 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  to  State 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,299,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training; 

(B)  $9,277,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$7,932,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,345,000  for  emergency  planning  oper- 
ations: and 

(C)  $27,843,000  for  other  operations  and 
..training  expenses. 

Sk.  3.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  use  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  in  the  amount  of  $11,940,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Sbc.  4.  Section  2342(3)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  aU  final  orders  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  entered  under  title  46. 
United  SUtes  Code;". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  certain  maritime   pro- 


grams JTor  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  payed. 

Mr.  H7RD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  ibotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'  STATUS  REPORT 
Mr.  EJOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate for  the  information  of  Members 
that  we  have  had  some  very  produc- 
tive meetings  with  about  a  dozen  Sen- 
ators, and  it  is  my  hope — I  cannot  say 
it  is  a  certainty— but  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  may  complete  action  on  the  DOD 
authorifation  bill  by  bringing  up  one 
of  the  so-called  SALT  amendments. 
There  have  been  about  11  or  12  Sena- 
tors involved  in  discussions.  They  are 
now  in  the  process  of  looking  at  a 
draft  of  what  may  be  an  agreement  In- 
volving all  the  principal  parties  or 
their  representatives. 

So  I  just  indicate  to  my  colleagues 
that  if  that  should  develop,  then  that 
amendment  would  be  offered  very 
shortly. 

It  woiild  be  my  hope  that  we  could 
concludf  action  on  that  amendment, 
conclude  action  on  the  DOD  authori- 
zation bill,  and  complete  all  of  that  by 
7  P.m. 

Then  we  would  recess  until  tomor- 
row andjpick  up  the  State  Department 
authori^tion  bill  and  move  to  the  so- 
caUed  Cttntra  amendments. 

I  Indicate  that  is  the  rosy  scenario. 
There  14  always  something  that  could 
develop  ■  that  has  not  yet  been  per- 
ceived, Dut  I  commend  my  colleagues 
on  each  Bide  of  the  aisle  who  spent  the 
last  2  heurs,  and  commend  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  coop- 
eration. 

We  may  be  able  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quMum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wll  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.        . 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  mESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ICULTURE  TO  MEET 

Mr.  DtLE.  Mr.  President,  I  faUed  to 
make  one  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
aware  of  this  request.  It  is: 

Mr.  president,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  au- 
thorized! to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senpte  on  Thursday,  June  6,  to 
mark  uo  S.  616,  the  farm  bill  and  re- 
lated issues. 


June  5,  1985 

Mr.   President,    I   am 

to  object.  Tills  request 

cleared  with  this  side.  So 

3ING  OFFICER.  Objec- 


June  5, 1985 
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Mr.   B^ 
sorry.  I  hav 
has  not  beeii 
I  do  object. 

The 
tion  is  h€ 

Mr.  DOLt:.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
again,  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  ICarollna.  is  trjring  to  get 
the  farm  b01  completed.  So  I  hope 
that  Membeb  on  each  side  will  under- 
stand what  ■  big  Job  that  is. 

I  understand  he  is  about  ready  to  get 
into  the  next  volume. 

Mr.  HELM^.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOLE,  That  volume  is  215  pages 
and  a  spread]  sheet. 

The  Senator  has  been  making 
progress  at  the  rate  of  what,  about 
four  pages  a  day? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield.  I  will  say  we 
are  not  movl^  slowly,  but  I  did  see  14 
snails  gaUop  {by  yesterday. 

We  do  need  to  meet  in  the  after- 
noon, wherever  possible,  and  at  night. 
I  do  hope  it  can  be  arranged,  that 
there  will  be  no  objection. 

I  appredijte  the  minority  leader 
working  wltli  me.  as  I  assume  he  will. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
appreciate  the  minority  leader  allow- 
ing us  to  meet  today  until  12:30. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absefice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  cl^rk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  1 

Mr.  DOLB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  <iall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Weicker).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


STATUS  REPORT 
Mr.  EKDLEJ  Mr.  President,  I  know  a 
number  of  Members  are  curious  about 
what  may  develop  here  and  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  and  belief  that  there  has 
been  an  agreement  reached  on  the  so- 
called  SALT  ^endments. 

It  is  now  in  the  word  processor.  It 
should  be  afailable  in  the  next  few 
moments.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
number  of  cosponsors  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle  If  they  are  permitted  to  co- 
sponsor  the  $o-caUed  Bumpers-Leahy- 
Chafee-Heina  amendment. 

We  have  h|ul  nearly  every  principal 
who  could  be  there  involved  in  the 
process.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  this 
one  amendment  would  take  care  of  all 
the  SALT  amendments,  we  could  dis- 
pose of  that  without  extensive  debate, 
vote  on  it  and  then  have  final  passage 
of  the  DOD  authorization  bill,  S.  1160, 
and  go  out  tljis  evening  hopefully  by  7 
o'clock. 


That  would  depend  on  what  may  de- 
velop. But  that  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  rosy  scenario. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, and  a  nimiber  of  other  Senators 
whom  I  will  identify  later  who  have 
been  actively  participating  In  this 
process  all  afternoon. 

In  my  view,  we  had  a  much  more 
constructive  meeting  there  than  we 
might  have  had  on  the  floor  because 
we  might  have  lost  any  chance  for  an 
agreement.  I  thank  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  yield  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  done  In 
making  his  offices  available  for  a 
chance  for  us  to  have  a  full  and  frank 
discussion,  as  the  diplomats  would  say. 
He  went  a  little  bit  far  when  he  had 
the  strolling  violins  come  through 
when  we  were  reaching  an  agreement, 
but  I  think  that  is  what  did  it. 

In  all  seriousness,  this  has  been  an 
extraordinarily  important  matter.  As 
we  discussed  earlier  on  the  floor  today, 
we  are  the  100  people  who  vote  on 
arms  control  matters.  And,  to  the 
extent  we  can  come  together  and  some 
kind  of  consensus,  this  is  a  far  more 
important  thing  if  it  comes  out  of  this 
body  with  overwhelming  support  than 
if  it  wins  or  loses  by  1  or  2  votes.  That 
is  not  the  consensus  the  President  de- 
serves. It  is  not  the  consensus  the 
country  deserves.  So  I  am  glad  we 
have  had  that  chance  to  work  togeth- 
er. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.        

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bto. 
Abomor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1986 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1160). 

AMXinUIElIT  HO.  3S« 

(Purpose:  To  specify  the  punxwes  for  which 
fimds  may  be  transferred  from  prior  year 
appropriations  and  to  correct  an  error  in 
the  amount  authorized  for  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserves) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  making  minor 
technical  changes  to  S.  1160  which  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  The 
amendment  corrects  a  tsrpographical 


error  in  the  amount  authorized  for 
procurement  of  equipment  for  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserves. 

The  correct  figure  is  $20  million— 
not  $20,000  as  reflected  in  the  biU. 

The  amendment  also  adds  several 
new  sections  which  replace  section  916 
of  the  bill  concerning  prior  year  au- 
thorization transfers,  and  section  916 
is  deleted  from  the  bill. 

These  changes  are  required  In  order 
to  properly  account  for  amounts  au- 
thorized and  available  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  prior-year  funds. 

I  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WAxm]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
266. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  between  lines  16  and  17,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $40,000,000  for  the  prociirement  of  air- 
craft, to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(2)  $25,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles,  to  \x  derived  from  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement 
of  missiles  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(3)  $75,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  impropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army 
remaining  available  for  obligation; 

(4)  $140,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
ammimiUon  for  the  Army,  of  which 
$110,000,000  Is  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
approi»lated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  ammimitlon  for  the  Army  re- 
maining available  for  obligation,  and 
$30,000,000  to  \tt  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the  Army  re- 
maining available  for  obligation;  and 

(5)  $238,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Army,  of  which  $159,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1985  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  remaining  available  for  obligation, 
and  $79,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Army  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

On  page  9,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amotmts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  In  appropriation  Acts— 


(1)  $100,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1965  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Navy  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion; 

(2)  $15,000,000  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons, to  he  derived  from  MM»""t«  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of 
weapons  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(3)  $422,000,000  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version for  the  Navy,  of  which  $139,000,000 
Is  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap(»t>prtated 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation,  $100,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  flacal  year 
1984  for  sblpbulkUng  and  conversion  for  the 
Navy  remaining  available  for  oblig^i<m.  and 
$193,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  oonveraion  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  for  obligation; 

(4)  $231,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  of  which  $70,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  other  procurement  for  the 
NaVy  remaining  available  for  obligaUon,  and 
$151,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  flacal  year  1985  for  other  pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obligation:  and 

(5)  $28,000,000  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Marine  Corps  remaining 
avallalile  for  obligation. 

On  page  9.  line  24,  Insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec 
103.". 

On  page  10,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1985  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
appnvriations  In  subaectl<m  (a),  to  the 
extent  provided  in  impropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $406,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  Force,  to  be  derlvcxl  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  flacal  year  1985 
for  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air  Force 
remaining  available  for  obligation; 

(2)  $35,000,000  for  missOe  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  missile 
procuremmt  for  the  Air  Force  remaining 
available  for  obligation;  and 

(3)  $383,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,  of  which  $86,000,000  Is  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
flacal  year  1984  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion, and  $196,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  amropriated  for  flscal  year  1985 
for  other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation. 

On  page  10,  line  14,  strike  out  "$30,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$30,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  20.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
106.". 

On  page  10.  after  line  22.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  8ul)eection: 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Defense  Agencies  for 
fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts, 
the  sum  of  $36,000,000  for  procurement  for 
the  Defense  Agencies,  of  which  $15,000,000 
is  to  be  derived  from  amoimts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1984  for  procurement  for  the 
Defense  Agencies  remaining  available  for 
obligation,   and  $21,000,000  to  be  derived 
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from  amounts  approprimted  for  fiscal  year 
198S  for  procurement  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies remaining  available  for  obligation. 

On  page  11.  after  line  35.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
sation of  wpropriations  in  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts- 
CD  tM.OOO.OOO  for  the  Army,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1085  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(3)  8183.000.000  for  the  Navy,  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  liWS  for  research,  development,  test. 
and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  for  obUfl»tion; 

(3)  $258,000,000  for  the  Air  Force,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation;  and 

(4)  8151.000.000  for  the  £>efense  Agencies, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1085  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  remaining  available  for  obli^tlon. 

On  page  145.  line  3.  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
3165.". 

On  page  145.  between  lines  8  and  0.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  sub- 
section (a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priaUon  Acts.  $60,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  NATO  In- 
frastructure for  fiscal  year  1985  remaining 
available  for  obligation. 

On  page  99,  strike  all  that  appears  after 
line  33  through  page  100.  line  3. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwater]. 

The  amendment  (No.  266)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerli  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  ready  to  lay  down  his 
amendment.  We  wanted  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  be  notified 
and.  if  he  desired,  to  be  here,  but  all 


we  intend  to  do  at  the  appropriate 
time  is  lay  down  the  amendment. 

I  wast  again,  as  I  shall  later,  to  com- 
mend Driefly  the  14  or  15  Senators  on 
both  sides  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  nmtter.  I  hope  that  when  the 
amendment  is  laid  down,  it  will  be 
ftilly  qebated  and  people  will  make 
their  points  but  not  overly  debate  it. 

It  is  now  5:30  p.m.  Some  may  ask 
why  we  stayed  in  until  2  a.m.  and  here 
it  is  5:i0  pjn.  and  we  have  not  had  a 
vote  al]  day.  Let  me  Just  say  in  defense 
that  tlie  reason  that  is  happening  is 
that  He  have  been  in  meetings  all 
afternoon  and  we  probably  saved 
about  I  days'  arguing  about  different 
restraint  amendments.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagueA  for  taking  the  time,  those  who 
were  a))le  to  be  there. 

I  AMXHDMKirT  HO.  1(7 

(Purpoa^:  To  express  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's no-undercut  policy  concerning  ex- 
isting strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ments) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a|i  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  iof  myself  and  Senators  Leaht. 
Chafer  Heinz,  and  McClure,  and  ask 
for  its  Inmediate  consideration. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  aenator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Bttiif- 
KBS]  foryiimself  and  Mr.  I^art.  Mr.  Cratkk. 
Mr.  Hiaiz.  and  Mr.  McCluke.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  367. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  title  JX  of  division  A  of  the 
bill,  insert  the  following: 

POUCT  OH  COMPLIAHCZ  WTIH  KXISTIHG 
STRATniC  OFTEHSIVX  ARMS  AORKXHXHTS 

Sic.    I  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  it  Is  a  vital  security  objective  of  the 
United  Butes  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
allies; 

(3)  th^  President  has  declared  that  "as  for 
existing: strategic  arms  agreements,  we  will 
refrain  from  actions  which  undercut  them 
so  long  f»  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re- 
straint") 

(3)  tlje  President  last  year  called  this 
policy  "helpful"  and  pointed  out  that  "we 
have  b^n  eliminating  some  of  the  older 
missUMjand  taking  out  some  of  the  subma- 
rines, y^  will  continue  on  that  ground"; 

(4)  th4  President  has  also  declared  "that 
the  United  States  is  continuing  to  carry  out 
its  own;  obligations  under  relevant  agree- 
ments": 

(5)  th«  President  has  reported  to  Congress 
that  th«  Soviet  Union  tias  violated  certain 
of  their  political  commitments  with  respect 
to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  including  the  provi- 
sions of  telemetry  encryption  and  "new 
types"  oir  ICBMs; 

(6)  the  President  has  declared  that  "the 
United  States  will  continue  to  press  these 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels"; 

(7)  the  President  has  also  declared  that 
"the  United  States  Is  continuing  to  carry 
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out  its  own  obligations  under  relevant 
agreements,  a  ibject  to  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ciprocally con  iplying  with  SALT  II" 

(8)  last  moiAh.  the  President  stated  in  ref- 
erence to  the  United  States  commitment  to 
refrain  from  uidercutting  existing  strategic 
arms  agreempnU  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint  tliat  "there's 
considerable  ievldence  now  that  that  has 
been  rather  ^ne-sided.  and  if  It  has  been, 
then  there's  no  need  for  us  to  continue"; 

(9)  the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  in  lU  April  1983  report  declared 
that  a  "more  stable  structure  of  ICBM  de- 
ploymenU  would  exist  If  both  sides  moved 
toward  more  survivable  methods  of  basing 
than  is  possible  when  there  is  primary  de- 
pendence on  large  launchers  and  missiles" 
and.  consistent  with  this  goal,  recommended 
that  the  United  States  proceed  with  engi- 
neering development  of  a  small,  mobile 
single-warhead  ICBM  (SICM): 

(10)  Lieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcroft, 
Chairman  of  ihe  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  has  testified  with  respect 
to  the  SICM  that  "it  would  stand  arms  con- 
trol on  Ito  he»d  to  say  that  it  (the  SALT  n 
treaty)  would  prevent  us  moving  in  the  di- 
rection clearly  in  the  interest  of  arms  con- 
trol and  stabl^ty". 

(b)  It  is  th4  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 
(1)  the  United  States  should  vigorously 

pursue  with  t|ie  Soviet  Union  the  resolution 
of  concerns  Over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  arms  control  agreements  and 
should  seek  corrective  actions  through  con- 
fidential diplomatic  rhpuf^i^  including, 
ite.  the  Standing  Consulta- 

lon  and  the  renewed  nuclear 

Ions; 
(3)  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  concerns  of 
the  United  ^tates  about  existing  strategic 
offensive  armv  agreements  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  those  agreements  and 
strengthen  the  positive  environment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement; 

(3)  the  United  SUtea  should,  ttirough  De- 
cember 31,  lt86,  continue  to  refrain  from 
tmdercutting  ^he  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  to  the 
extent  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from 
undercutting  i  those  provisions,  or  until  a 
new  strategic!  offensive  arms  agreement  is 
concluded;  aiid  provided,  however,  nothing 
in  this  sectlo^  shall  be  construed  as  prohib- 
iting the  U.S^  from  carrying  out  other  pro- 
portionate responses  to  Soviet  undercutting 
or  strategic  aims  provisions;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  change  to  this  current 
policy  regard^  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long  term  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
and  should  oonsult  with  Congress  before 
making  any  cl  umges  in  current  policy. 

(c)  the  Pres  dent  shall  provide  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  September  1,  1986,  a 
report  that  pi  ovldes: 

(1)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  stratctic  weapons  dismantlements 
that  would  be  required  over  the  next  five 
years  if  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  not  un- 
dercutting existing  strategic  arms  control 
agreements. 

(3)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  of  likely  United  States 
and  Soviet  stfategic  offensive  force  Invento- 
ries over  the  {next  five  years  if  the  non-un- 
dercut policy  were  to  lapse  at  the  end  of 
1985; 
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(3)  assesses  possible  Soviet  poUtical.  mlU- 
tary.  and  negotiating  responses  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  United  States  no-undercut 
policy;  and 

(4)  makes  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  United  States  interim  restraint 
policy. 

(dXl)  To  the  extent  that  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
strategic  arms  agreemenU.  and  that  the 
President  finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  such  violations  impair  or  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  President 
may  propose  such  measures  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Nothing  herein  should  be  construed 
as  an  attempt  to  restrain  or  Inhibit  the  Con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  should  be  con- 
strued to  endorse  unilateral  U.S.  compliance 
with  existing  strategic  arms  agreements. 

(3)  Nottiing  In  tliis  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  delaying  the  devel- 
oping, flight  testing  or  deployment  of  the 
SIC:M  as  authorized  by  Congress  or  as  estab- 
lisliing  a  precedent  to  continuing  the  no-un- 
dercut policy  beyond  December  31.  1986. 
which  should  be  a  matter  for  consuIUtion 
between  the  President  and  (ingress  and 
subsequent  review  and  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  first  that  last  year,  we  adopted 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  regulation  deal- 
ing with  a  no-undercut  policy,  which 
was  essentially  that,  as  long  as  the  So- 
viets complied  with  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
treaties,  it  was  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  to  the  same. 
That  resolution,  incidentally,  is  still  in 
effect  and  will  be  until  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  amendment  that  Senators 
Leahy,  C^hatee.  Heuiz,  and  I  originally 
introduced  here  was  basically  a  simple 
extension  of  last  year's  resolution,  a 
no-undercut  resolution. 

There  has  been  considerable  concern 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  Soviet 
compliance,  but  it  has  also  generally 
been  a  consensus  opinion  that  the  se- 
curity interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  interests  of  our  allies  and.  indeed, 
the  interests  of  civilization,  require  us 
to  do  everything  we  can  pending  a  new 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
restrain  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  would  like  to  say  at  this  point 
that  this  amendment  restrains  the 
Soviet  Union  a  lot  more  than  it  does 
us. 

It  is  a  little  premature  at  this  stage 
of  my  statement  to  say  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  would  like  to  read  excerpts 
from  and  than  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  story  from  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  headed  "Military 
Chiefs  Favor  Abidhig  By  Soviet  Pact- 
Split  With  Weinberger  On  1979  Arms 
Treaty." 

It  was  written  by  Bill  Keller,  and  its 
says: 

Senior  American  military  leaders,  in  a 
split  with  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  have  concluded  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  probably  lose  more  than  It 
would  gain  by  abandoning  the  1979  arms 


UmiUtlon   treaty  with   the  Soviet  Uition. 
Pentagon  officials  said  today. 

The  article  goes  on  to  aay. 

Mr.  Perle  has  said  that  scrapping  the 
treaty  would  not  pose  any  iiDmediate  threat 
to  the  United  SUtes.  and  would  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  ttiat  it  must  abide  by 
future  treaties. 

"The  Soviets  have  enough  warheads  to 
cover  the  U.S.  target  base  now,"  a  Pentagon 
civilian  said.  "Any  increment  they  vidn  by 
doing  away  with  SALT  is  not  going  to  sig- 
nificanUy  alter  the  ttalance  in  the  1990's." 

This  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  Soviets  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion if  SALT  II  is  scrapped  to  break 
out  of  the  treaty  than  is  the  United 
States.  It  also  points  out  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  our  allies 
and  indeed,  it  is.  And  it  should  be  to 
every  person  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  printed  in  the  Recoro  following  my 
remarltB. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  national  poll  was  staggering  to 
me.  It  showed  that  a  whopping  3  per- 
cent the  American  i>eople  felt  that  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  was  the 
most  important  issue  facing  us.  That  is 
a  strange  paradox  to  me.  that  an  issue 
of  this  moment  would  only  concern  es- 
sentially 3  percent  of  the  people  in 
this  country.  I  made  a  speech  at  my 
old  alma  mater  the  other  day  and  I 
was  making  the  point  about  how  social 
scientists  and  medical  teams  have 
tried  for  years  to  figure  out  when  a 
child,  a  baby,  loses  that  caring  inno- 
cence, that  loving  tenderness,  and  be- 
comes a  bigot,  self-centered,  preju- 
diced, egocentric.  Nolxxly  knows  quite 
for  sure  when  or  why  that  happens.  I 
wonder  sometimes  how  we,  in  the 
same  sort  of  metamori-hosis,  subordi- 
nate what  has  to  be  easily  the  most 
important  issue  facing  civilization  to 
the  point  that  it  ctmcems  Just  3  per- 
cent of  us.  As  the  threat  has  grown, 
and  it  does  grow  daily,  our  concern  has 
diminished.  There  is  something  per- 
verse about  that. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  in  adopting 
this  amendment,  we  have  a  chance 
again  to  show  momentarily  that  at 
least  the  U.S.  Senate  understands  this 
threat.  If  we  guess  wrong  on  the 
budget,  on  Social  Security,  on  funding 
for  WIC  and  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  we  can  come  back  and  fix 
it.  There  is  Just  very  little  that  we  do 
in  the  United  States  that,  if  we  err  on. 
we  cannot  correct  at  some  later  time. 
But  here  is  one  issue  where,  if  you 
guess  wrong  on  it  and  it  ultimately 
occurs,  there  is  no  undoing  it.  I  think 
most  people  in  the  Senate  were  very 
apprehensive  when  we  paned  the  tax 
cut  in  1981.  A  lot  of  people  thought 
that  was  going  to  create  massive  defi- 
cits, and  it  did.  Now  we  are  trying  to 
undo  it. 


A  lot  of  people  were  apprehensive 
about  the  MX  missile,  about  deploying 
it  in  static  silos,  but  we  went  ahead 
and  voted  for  it  and  2  weeks  ago.  78 
Senators  said  we  made  a  mistake  with 
the  MX. 

Here  is  something  we  cannot  afford 
to  make  mistakes  on.  There  is  no  polit- 
ical downside,  as  I  see  it.  We  have  an 
expression  back  home  about  politi- 
cians straddling  every  fence  they 
cannot  burrow  under.  We  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  the  politics  of  this. 
There  is  no  downside  of  it.  I  promise 
you  not  one  single  constituent  is  going 
to  say,  "Why  on  earth  did  you  try  to 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control? 
And  there  is  a  big  upside  for  all  of 
mankind." 

Now,  we  all  know  that  one  of  the 
reasons  we  are  here  debating  this  is 
because  this  fall.  September  probably, 
we  are  going  to  send  the  seventh  Tri- 
dent submarine  to  sea.  the  U.S.S. 
Alaska.  It  is  going  to  be  equipped  with 
24  multiple-warhead  missiles,  and 
when  we  put  24  new  missiles,  SLBM's 
to  sea,  unless  we  do  something,  we  are 
going  to  be  in  violation  of  the  1,200 
SALT  n  limit  on  MIRVd  missUes. 

I  think  we  ought  to  do  something.  I 
think  that  we  ought  not  to  exceed  the 
1,200  MIRV  missile  limit. 

I  am  not  naive,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  not  violated 
SALT  II.  We  might  as  well  get  that 
out  on  the  table.  They  have  built  two 
new  ty^es  of  missiles,  whereas  the 
treaty  only  permitted  one.  They  have 
encrypted  telemetry,  though  they  can 
make  a  technical  argument  that  it 
does  not  impede,  which  is  what  the 
treaty  says,  our  ability  to  monitor 
their  missile  tests. 

It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  whether  it 
does  or  not,  they  intended  for  it  to 
impede  our  ability.  I  think  the  radar 
system  at  Krasnoyarsk  is  probably  a 
violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  But 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  to  remind 
the  Senate  of,  and  we  have  tried  to  ad- 
dress it  in  this  amendment,  which  is 
this:  While  there  is  not  any  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  proportion- 
ate response  to  violations,  the  United 
States  and  the  President  would  be  d-u- 
m-b,  dumb,  to  respond  to  any  of  those 
violations  by  breaking  out  of  the  1,200 
limit. 

Once  you  do  that,  as  the  Joint 
Chiefs  have  correctly  pointed  out,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  ability  to  do  a  lot 
more  than  we  do.  Since  1978,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  dismantled  13 
Yankee-class  submarines  with  a  total 
of  208  missiles.  They  have  dismantled 
209  SS-7's  and  8's  in  the  1970's.  They 
have  dismantled  some  old  Hotel-class 
submarines,  and  they  have  done  it  in 
open  daylight.  We  have  watched  them 
doit. 

I  point  out  two  things.  No.  1,  the  So- 
viets, as  best  I  can  glean,  have  scrupu- 
lously, meticulously  complied  with  the 
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numerical  limits  and  the  fractlonallza- 
tlon  limits.  Now,  there  may  be  some 
room  for  debate  in  the  intelligence 
community  on  that,  but  it  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  they  have.  And  so  to  violate 
or  to  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment  is  a 
shot  in  the  foot  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

I  remind  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
this  does  not  keep  us  from  doing  a 
single  thing  we  are  planning  to  do.  We 
have  a  provision  in  this  amendment 
that  addresses  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nrnm]  about 
the  Midgetman  ICBM. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  the  record  very 
precise,  crystal  clear  on  this  point.  We 
have  a  provision  in  this  amendment 
that  says,  "Nothing  herein  shall  be 
construed  as  inhibiting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SICM."  or,  as  we  common- 
ly say,  the  Midgetman. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  even  needs  to 
be  in  there,  but  I  did  not  mind  putting 
it  in  there  because  it  does  not  add  or 
detract  from  the  resolution,  as  I  see  it, 
because  we  are  not  going  to  flight  test 
the  Midgetman  until  1988.  If  we  were 
going  to  flight  test  it  tomorrow,  we 
would  be  in  violation  Just  as  the  Sovi- 
ets are  in  violation  by  testing  both  the 
SS-24  and  25  ICBM's.  We  have  al- 
ready used  up  the  one  new  type  of 
missile  we  are  permitted  with  the  MX. 
And  when  we  deploy  or  test  the  Midg- 
etman, we  would  also  be  in  violation, 
but  this  resolution  only  covers 
through  December  31,  1986.  As  I  say, 
the  Midgetman  is  not  going  to  be 
ready  imtU  several  years  after  that. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  if  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  do  not  start  moving  toward  the 
recommendation  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  away  from  the  big  heavy 
missiles  in  silos,  toward  the  mobile, 
single-warhead  missiles,  we  may  very 
well  find  ourselves  scrapping  the 
Midgetman  at  some  point. 

That  was  the  one  thing  in  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  report,  incidentally, 
with  which  I  agreed. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  tell 
you  what  we  have  done  and  what  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  do.  In  the 
past  2Vi  years,  we  have  deployed  1.200 
air  launched  cruise  missiles  on  our  B- 
52  bombers.  We  have  about  61  FB- 
lll's  that  are  under  the  SAC  com- 
mand, and  they  are  not  included  in 
the  SALT  II  Treaty.  They  do  not 
count,  Just  as  we  did  not  count  their 
Backfires.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
building  the  D-5  missile,  the  Trident 
n  missile,  which  is  going  to  be  a  mag- 
nificent missile  and  it  is  going  to  go  on 
all  the  Trident  submarines.  It  is  going 
to  have  an  advanced  warhead  with 
hard-target  kiU  capability.  We  are 
building  the  B-1.  and  I  think  the  first 
one  is  coming  off  the  assembly  line 
this  year.  We  are  going  to  follow  that 
with  the  Stealth  bomber.  We  have  al- 
ready deployed  Pershlngs  and  groimd- 
launched  cruise  missiles,  and  we  are 


putting  cruise  missiles  on  a  lot  of  ships 
at  sea.  We  have  Just  voted  for  12.97 
billion  for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, and  we  have  an  ASAT  Program. 

I  want  to  make  two  points.  No.  1  in 
our  strategic  modernization,  we  have 
not  bee^i  standing  still;  and.  No.  2,  that 
is  esseiltially  what  our  strategic  mod- 
ernization is  all  about,  plus  a  few 
other  unmentionables.  And  the  SALT 
II  treaty  does  not  constrain  or  restrain 
us  in  a  tingle  one  of  those  things. 

So  my  point— I  cannot  make  it  clear 
enough*— is  that  the  SALT  treaty  and 
this  amendment,  the  no-undercut 
amendment  does  not  keep  us  from 
doing  one  thing  we  intend  to  do.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  Soviet  Union 
that  is  restrained. 

Breni  Scowcroft  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:; 

I  thln^  there's  no  question  the  Soviets 
test  tha  limits  of  any  agreement,  probe 
around  tor  loopholes,  and  perhaps  even  op- 
erate in  some  Ignorance  of  what  the  agree- 
ments are  In  various  parts  of  their  bureauc- 
racy. The  most  serious  part  is  to  know  wiiat 
to  do  aftout  it.  .  .  .  But  they're  not  really 
significant  enough  in  themselves  to  re- 
nounce 4  treaty.  .  .  . 

Tes,  I  think  we  should  (comply  with 
SALT  ID.  There  are  restraints  in  the  treaty 
on  the  Soviets  which,  however  modest,  are 
better  than  having  no  restraints  at  all. 

And  ^arold  Brown  said: 

My  own  view  Is  that  this  treaty  and  the 
process  which  produced  it  are  extremely 
valuable  considerations  in  our  strategic  de- 
terrent posture  and  that  our  defenses  are 
clearly  lietter  served  with  SALT  than  with- 
out it.     I 

Gen.  bavid  Jones,  former  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  says: 

There !  is  not  even  a  marginal  military 
reason  f$r  exceeding  the  SALT  limits  ...  If 
SALT  It  disappeared,  there's  notliing  we 
would  dii  differently. 

As  Senators  know,  in  addition  to 
three  of  the  five  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
members.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis,  Com- 
manded in  Chief  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Comm^d,  said  this  to  the  Armed 
Service^  Committee— and  they  had  to 
sort  ol]  get  him  to  say  it.  Military 
I>eople  do  not  like  to  say  anything 
they  tUlnk  their  Commander  in  Chief 
might  disapprove  of.  and  that  is  im- 
derstaodable.  Gen.  Bennie  Davis  said. 
I  belie\ie  in  response  to  the  probing  of 
Senator  Levin: 

Tea.  ijthlnk  we  ought  to  continue  to  abide 
by  the  S^T  II  treaty. 

Well,  what  does  the  Soviet  Union 
give  upP  Very  simple.  They  give  up  the 
opportunity  to  build  from  9.000  war- 
heads, now,  to  what  has  been  estimat- 
ed to  be  by  1995,  low  side,  20,000  war- 
heads; high  side.  30,000  warheads. 

We  ^  know  that  their  308  SS-18 
missile*  alone,  which  is  their  big, 
heavy  {missile,  will  accommodate  an 
additional  6.100  warheads.  To  say  that 
we  ounit  to  build  more  so  that  we  can 
cut  more  does  not  make  much  sense. 
The  Sdviets  say  that  they  have  indeed 
built  t^e  SS-24  and  the  SS-25;  but 
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they  have  ailso  said  that  they  are  in 
the  process  of  deploying  18  SS-25's. 
but  in  exchstage  for  that,  they  are  dis- 
mantling 20  |38-ll's. 

So  far  as  dur  Poseidon  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  is  well  to  say  that  it  cost 
$160  million  to  overhaul  the  Poseidon 
and  $20  million  to  retire  it;  so  we 
would  be  $140  million  better  off  if  we 
Just  retired  ijhe  Poseidon. 

I  hope  we  do  not  get  this  issue  all 
fuzzed  up.  I  hope  the  President  will 
not  even  look  at  the  fine  print  in  this 
amendment,  even  though  we  have 
worked  all  d^y  on  fine  print.  I  hope  he 
will  simply  take  it  upon  himself  to  do 
the  responsible  thing:  Continue,  as  the 
amendment  calls  for,  to  vigorously 
pursue  arms  control,  vigorously  insist 
that  the  Soviets  comply  with  it,  vigor- 
ously take  fefore  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  in  Geneva  every 
violation  thi^  we  perceive. 

When  it  opmes  to  proportionate  re- 
sponse, bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
term  that  has  a  meaning  in  interna- 
tional law.  International  law  says,  that 
if  one  side  violates  a  treaty,  the  other 
side  has  a  right  to  a  proportionate  re- 
sponse. So  ^re  have  used  that  term 
here.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
some  kind  df  carte  blanche  authority 
here.  It  Justimeans  that  the  President, 
if  he  finds  tpem  in  violation,  will  con- 
sult with  Congress  and  may  propose 
measures  to  jdeal  with  it. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  know  that  Sec- 
retary Shul(z  apparently  is  in  Europe 
right  now.  because  I  do  not  want  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  on 
our  allies. 

The  peace  movement  in  this  country 
is  not  nearly  as  active  as  it  was.  and 
the  peace  movement  in  Ehirope.  which 
was  always  much  more  intense  than  it 
is  here,  is  almost  asleep.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  whole  issue  can  be  acti- 
vated overnight  by  an  irresponsible  act 
on  either  si^e.  The  Soviets,  of  course, 
are  not  goUig  to  broach  any  demon- 
strations over  there.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that.  However,  I  do  know  this:  I 
know  that  \i,  the  American  people  and 
the  people  dS.  Western  Europe  perceive 
us  as  being  rresponsible  in  our  actions 
and  conduct  on  this  treaty,  you  are 
going  to  hen-  from  them. 

So,  if  you  believe  that  another 
30.000  warheads  will  bring  more  secu- 
rity to  the  world,  vote  no  on  this 
amendment.  If  you  believe  our  ability 
to  destroy  each  other  40  times  is  suffi- 
cient, then  vote  aye. 

However,  bear  in  mind  one  thing: 
This  is  the  only  treaty.  Even  though  it 
is  unratifieq.  it  is  the  only  agreement 
extant  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
that  keeps  tlie  arms  race  even  remote- 
ly under  control. 

The  amendment  is  not  as  tough  as  I 
would  like,  but  I  believe  the  intent  is 
clear— we  worked  long  and  hard  on  it— 
and  I  believ^  the  intent  will  be  clear  to 
the  Presideiit. 


I  want  to  read  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs of  this  amendment  that  I  think 
are  extremely  important.  One  portion 
reads: 

The  United  States  should,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  to  the 
extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from 
undercutting  those  provisions,  or  until  a 
new  strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  is 
concluded:  and  provided,  however,  nothing 
in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  prohib- 
iting the  U.S.  from  carrying  out  other  pro- 
portionate responses  to  Soviet  undercutting 
of  strategic  arms  provisions:  and 

The  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  change  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long  term  security 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  allies 
and  should  consult  with  Congress  before 
making  any  changes  In  current  policy. 

Finally: 

To  the  extent  that  the  President  finds 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  the  provisions  of  strate- 
gic arms  agreements,  and  that  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  such 
violations  impair  or  threaten  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  may  pro- 
pose such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Nothing  herein  should  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  to  restrain  or  inhibit  the  Constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

We  are  simply  saying,  "We  in  Con- 
gress want  to  be  a  partner  with  you. 
We  want  to  be  responsible.  We  want 
you  to  be  responsible,  and  we  want  to 
l>e  consulted  if  you  decide  that  their 
violations  are  of  such  a  magnitude 
that  you  are  going  to  propose  a  re- 
sponse and  you  think  we  should  be  no- 
tified of  that  and  consulted." 

I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment.  I 
thank  all  those  involved  in  the  negoti- 
ations. I  will  not  name  all  who  were  in- 
volved. There  were  sometimes  10  or  15 
people  in  these  negotiations. 

These  things  are  always  a  give-and- 
take  proposition.  It  is.  not  everything  I 
would  have  wanted,  but  I  promise  you 
that  it  is  not  everything  that  Senator 
McClcre  or  some  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  wanted,  either.  But  I  think  the 
intent  is  clear,  and  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant part. 

EIZHIBrT  1 

MujTAKY  Chiefs  Favoh  Asranfc  bt  Sovnr 

Pact 

(By  BUI  KeUer) 

Washington.— Senior  American  military 
leaders,  in  a  split  with  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  have  concluded  that 
the  United  States  would  probably  lose  more 
than  it  would  gain  by  abandoning  the  1979 
arms  limitation  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  Pentagon  officials  said  today. 

The  military  leaders,  including  at  least 
tliree  of  the  five  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  determined  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  outbuild  the 
United  States  in  an  unrestrained  nuclear 
arms  race,  while  the  American  military 
would  be  held  back  by  budgetary  and  politi- 
cal restraints,  the  officials  said. 

One  official  said  the  military  sentiment 
was  also  colored  by  a  worry  ttiat  an  all-out 


competition  in  nuclear  weaponry  would 
drain  money  away  from  tanks  for  the  Army 
and  ships  for  the  Navy  and  other  nonnucle- 
ar  weapons. 

RKACAN'S  DSCISION  DUX  MONDAY 

The  White  House  has  said  tliat  President 
Reagan  will  announce  his  decision  Monday 
on  whether  to  continue  abiding  by  the  1979 
treaty,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Although  the  pact  was  not  ratified, 
each  side  has  said  in  the  past  that  it  will  in- 
formally observe  its  provisions  If  the  other 
side  does. 

Mr.  Weinberger  and  his  senior  civilian 
arms  control  adviser.  Richard  N.  Perle,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Policy,  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  abandon  the  treaty  because  of  wliat 
they  contend  have  been  Soviet  violations, 
the  Pentagon  sources  said. 

Mr.  Perle  has  said  tlutt  scrapping  the 
treaty  would  not  pose  any  Immediate  threat 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  must  abide  by 
future  treaties. 

"The  Soviets  have  enough  warheads  to 
cover  the  U.S.  target  base  now,"  a  Pentagon 
civiUan  said.  "Any  increment  they  gain  by 
doing  away  with  SALT  Is  not  going  to  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  balance  in  the  1990's." 

The  1979  treaty  was  the  second  major 
arms  control  agreement  reached  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1970's.  The  first,  a  1972  accord  limiting  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems,  was  ratified  by  the 
two  sides  and  continues  in  force. 

Among  the  weapon  ceilings  set  by  the 
1979  treaty,  the  one  of  immediate  Interest  is 
a  limit  of  1.200  on  the  number  of  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads  that  can  be  de- 
ployed by  each  side.  The  United  States  will 
exceed  the  limit  this  fall  when  a  Trident 
submarine,  the  Alaska,  puts  to  sea  with  24 
multiple-warhead  missiles.  This  will  put  the 
Americans  14  missiles  above  the  limit. 

Administration  officials  have  said  that 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  pro- 
posed Monday  in  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  that  the  President  either 
postpone  a  decision  or  announce  that  the 
United  St&tes  will  put  a  IS-mJasUe  Poseidon 
submarine  into  dry  dock,  out  of  service. 

ALUXS'  VISWS  AKS  A  PACTOB 

Tliat  would  (all  short  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  treaty,  which  says  that 
old  missiles  must  l>e  physically  destroyed, 
but  Mr.  Shultz  said  it  would  signal  to  the 
Western  allies  tliat  the  United  SUtes  takes 
the  limits  seriously.  Officials  said  Mr. 
Shultz  had  told  the  President  that  outright 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  propaganda  tool. 

According  to  Pentagon  sources,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger wants  to  show  the  Russians  that 
they  cannot  get  away  with  what  the  United 
SUtes  views  as  treaty  violations.  They  are 
said  to  Include  the  encoding  of  missile  tests 
daU,  which  are  supposed  to  be  decipherable 
by  the  other  side  for  verification,  and  the 
development  of  at  least  two  new  types  of 
land-based  missiles  when  the  treaty  permits 
only  one. 

According  to  Pentagon  sources.  (Sen.  John 
W.  Vessey  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Clilefs 
of  Staff,  did  not  directly  contradict  Mr. 
Weinberger  or  offer  a  clear  recommendation 
in  the  Monday  meeting.  But  the  sources 
said  his  refusal  to  endorse  Mr.  Weinberger's 
view  reflected  the  prevailing  military  opin- 
ion that  lifting  arms  control  would  compli- 
cate military  planning. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Army  Cliief  of 
Staff,  Gen.  John  A  Wicitliam  Jr.,  and  the 


Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  Charles  A 
Gabriel,  also  favored  sUying  within  the 
treaty  llmiU. 

The  views  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, Adm.  James  D.  Watklns,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Commandant,  Gen.  Paul  X. 
Kelly,  could  not  be  immediately  determined. 

Mr.  Weinberger's  spokesman,  Michael  I. 
Burch.  and  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  Robertson,  a 
spokesman  for  General  Vessey.  declined 
comment  on  what  advice  tiad  been  given  to 
the  President. 

Pentagon  sources  said  one  Air  Force  con- 
cern was  that  the  lifting  of  limits  on  nuclear 
warheads  could  Jeopardize  the  Midgetman 
missile,  a  small,  single-warhead  miasQe 
planned  for  the  1990'b.  Although  it  is  de- 
signed to  elude  attack,  the  Air  Force  fears 
tiiat  a  massive  attack  by  warheads  explod- 
ing above  ground  would  be  a  serious  threat. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  jrield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  statement.  I  totally  agree  with  it.  I 
also  compliment  him  on  the  leader- 
ship he  has  shown,  the  industry,  integ- 
rity, and  knowledge  he  has  brought  to 
this  matter. 

I  think  Senator  Buicmts,  Senator 
Chafee,  and  Senator  Hzniz  deserve 
enormous  credit,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
part  of  the  Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee- 
Heinz  amendment. 

I  also  compliment  my  friend  from 
Idaho.  Senator  McCldbs.  and  my 
friend  from  Kansas,  Senator  Dole,  as 
well  as  Senator  Nuhm  and  many  others 
who  worked  so  hard  over  the  last 
couple  of  dasrs  in  trying  to  negotiate 
our  final  package. 

I  will  be  brief  here  because  I  think  I 
have  made  all  my  speeches  I  was  going 
to  make  in  the  last  2  days  in  either 
Senator  Byrd's  office  or  Senator 
E>OLE's  office. 

I  know  ttiat  Senator  Goldwateb  has 
lieen  most  patient  with  us  as  we  have 
tried  to  work  this  package  through. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  first  came  to 
this  body  10  years  ago  I  was  all  of  34 
years  old  and  I  was  fond  of  sajing  at 
that  time  that  I  had  three  yoimg  chil- 
dren who  will  live  most  of  their  lives  in 
the  next  century— if  we  have  a  next 
century.  What  we  do  on  arms  control 
determines  whether  we  have  a  next 
century. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  today 
have  the  ability  to  destroy  each  other 
with  impunity  and  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  process.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  start  a  nucle- 
ar war  or  we  do.  We  have  no  defense 
against  them.  They  have  no  defense 
against  us.  And  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  no  defense  against  these  two  goli- 
aths  that  might  \x  battling. 

We  take  one  step  away  from  that  po- 
tential battle  with  the  Bumper-Leahy- 
Chafee-Heinz  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  the  Bumpers-Leahy- 
Chafee-Heinz  amendment  will  be  the 
most    important    vote    Congress    will 
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take  this  year  In  support  of  arms  con- 
trol. The  Geneva  talks  will  not 
produce  a  new  arms  treaty  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  this  year,  or  prob- 
ably next  year,  for  that  matter.  That 
is  why  our  no-undercut  amendment  is 
so  critical.  It  provides  a  floor  under 
the  Geneva  negotiations.  It  will  pre- 
vent a  wide-open  arms  race  and  avoid 
a  further  exacerbation  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senators  Bumpers.  Chafks.  Heihz, 
and  I  offered  a  similar  amendment  to 
the  defense  authorization  bill  last 
year.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
an  82  to  17  vote,  and  was  accepted  by 
the  House  in  conference.  It  preserved 
the  no-undercut  policy  at  least 
through  December  31. 1985. 

The  present  amendment  differs  only 
slightly.  It  urges  the  President  to  con- 
tinue observing  important  provisions 
of  the  SALT  agreements  on  offensive 
arms  which  the  Soviets  are  respecting. 
In  other  words:  the  SALT  I  provisions 
on  dismantling  of  missile-firing  subma- 
rines, and  the  SALT  II  numerical  ceil- 
ings on  multiple-warhead  land-based 
missiles,  on  all  multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles, and  on  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  carrying  multiple  warheads. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  remaining 
within  these  ceilings.  They  have  dis- 
mantled some  300  launchers  to  comply 
with  the  SALT  limits.  To  keep  within 
the  SALT  numerical  limits,  the  Sovi- 
ets will  continue  dismantling  offensive 
forces  to  compensate  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  new  systems.  Between 
now  and  1990,  the  Soviets  will  be  busy. 
They  will  field  substantial  numbers  of 
10-warhead  SS-24  and  single  warhead 
SS-25  ICBM's.  They  will  launch  20- 
tube  missile  firing  Typhoon  subma- 
rines and  the  16-tube  Delta  IV  class 
missile-firing  submarines.  Keeping  the 
SALT  limits  will  require  them  to  de- 
activate somewhere  between  400  and 
800  additional  launchers.  Without  the 
no-undercut  policy,  the  Soviets  are 
likely  to  keep  everything  pointed  at 
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exceed  ng  the  1,320  ceiling,  and  some 
85  old^r  multiple  warhead  missiles  to 
be  disibantled  when  new  Trident's  go 
to  sea. 

Mr.  {President,  keeping  the  SALT 
limits  trill  also  maintain  a  constructive 
atmosnhere  in  the  Geneva  talks.  Obvi- 
ously, this  cannot  continue  indefinite- 
ly. It  is  not  a  substitute  for  new  agree- 
ments aimed  at  sharply  reducing  of- 
fensive nuclear  forces  and  limiting  the 
introduction  of  new  technologies  for 
mass  destruction.  Prolonging  these 
limits  makes  sense  only  as  a  stopgap 
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To  maint  dn  the  no-undercut  policy, 
the  first  ait  required  of  the  United 
SUtes  will  >e  to  dlsmanUe  at  least  14 
launchers  of  multiple  warhead  missiles 
this  fall  when  the  seventh  Trident 
submarine  goes  to  sea.  This  can  be 
done  either  hy  retiring  the  tubes  on  an 
old  Poseidon,  or  reducing  14  Minute- 
man  Ill's.  I  understand  the  adminis- 
tration is  considering  putting  a  Posei- 
don in  drydock  instead  of  dismantling 
it  accordinf  to  SALT  procedures.  I 
strongly  oppose  such  an  option.  It 
woiQd  be  a  standing  inviution  to  the 


measuxe  to  prevent  the  complete  col-  Soviets  to  cut  comers  on  the  very  por- 
lapse  ojf  all  restraints  when  we  are  so  tlons  of  SI^T  we  know  they  are  ob- 
far  frokn  reaching  agreement  on  any    serving  and  which  provide  a  security 


advantage! 

If  we  are  I 
undercut 
manner  coi 


this  country  accords 
law  and  practice.  We 
comers  llk^  the 
abide  fully  l)y  our 
I  hope  wlih  thisi 
have    bought   em 
President  to  fulfill 


the  United  SUtes. 
ing  to  maintain  the  no- 
illcy,   let  us  do  it  in  a 
nt  with  th£  respect 


to/ 


iould 


not  shave 

iets.  We  should 

immitments. 

tendment  we  will 

h    time    for   the 

commitment  to 


new  set  of  limits. 

Equahy  important,  the  no-undercut 
policy  constrains  Soviet  strategic  war- 
head levels  and  thereby  serves  our  na- 
tional security. 

Toda|r,  the  Soviet  Union  is  more  ca- 
pable 0f  rapidly  expanding  its  strate- 
gic forces  than  the  United  States.  I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  price  the 
Soviet  Union  wUl  have  to  pay  over  the 
next  4  years  to  remain  within  the 
SALT  constraints.  And  I  am  not  Just 
talkingi  about  strategic  launchers. 
Without  the  SALT  warhead  limits  on 
missile  types,  the  Soviets  could  greatly 

expand  the  number  of  warheads  on    partly  becai^  of  the  various 
their  heavy  SS-18  missile,  increasing    whose  expertise  has  been  lent 
its  warhead  load  from  the  current  10    partly  because  we  have  gone  ac: 
to  perhptps  as  many  as  20  or  more.  the  political  spectrum  on  both  sides  of 

Mr.  President,  I»resldent  Reagan's  ^^^  aisle,  pfrtly  because  our  negotia- 
charges  that  the  Soviets  are  not  com-  tlons  united  us  with  one  common 
plying  with  important  provisions  of  bond:  We  want  to  do  what  is  best  for 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  are  serious.  They  o*""  country  and  what  is  best  for  the 
include)  the  limitation  on  encryption  of  security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
telemetry  and  the  ban  on  two  new  r^st  of  the jworld.  We  also  wanted  to 
tjTjes  Of  land-based  missiles.  That  is  do  it  in  a  way  that  reflected  best  on 
why  our  amendment  so  strongly  sup-    '^®  traditions  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 


make  real  ^rms  control  a  top  priority 
of  his  secon^  administration. 

It  is  my  Wish  that  this  "unendment 
pass    by    an    overwhelmli^v^  margin. 

rs 
to" 


ports  his  efforts  to  seek  satisfactory 
solution  to  U.S.  compliance  concerns, 
even  ifi  it  means  raidng  them  in  the 
Geneva  negotiations.  The  Soviets 
must  understand  the  seriousness  of 
our  concerns  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
sponding meaningfully  to  them.  Our 


This  is  the  body  that  can  and  should 
be  the  conscience  of  the  Nation  and 
this  is  one  time  when  the  Nation's  con- 
science can  be  heard  on  the  issue  of 
arms  control. 

What  woidd  seem  like  a  simple  issue 
becomes  complex  because  we  live  in  a 


us.  Senator  Bvhfers  has  put  into  the    negotlMors    must    not    forget    past    complex  wo^ld.  We  deal  with  an  adver 


RscoBD  BiU  Kedlers'  New  York  Times 
article  of  today.  Everyone  should  read 
it. 

Now  the  President  has  charged  that 
the  Soviets  are  not  in  compliance  with 


Soviet  compliance  behavior  as  we  for- 
mulate positions  and  proposals  for 
new  agreements.  We  must  leam  to 
draft  the  type  of  tight  language  which 
history  unfortunately  shows  to  be  nec- 


some  portions  of  SALT,  primarily  the    essary  when  dealing  with  the  Soviet 


sary  in  this  larea  that  does  not  always 
play  by  thcj  rules.  But  it  is  a  question 
that  must  1^  addressed  and  must  be 
answered  anjd,  to  paraphrase  the  Presi- 
dent, if  not  us  who;  if  not  now  when? 
Certainly  this  should  be  the  loudest 


unratified  SALT  II  Treaty.  Some  say    Union.  They  do  not  respect  the  spirit    and  clearest  and  most  convincing  voice 


the  United  States  should  not  continue 
to  observe  those  provisions  which  we 
know  the  Soviets  are  respecting. 

These  arguments  make  no  sense. 
The  numerical  ceUings  significantly 
favor  the  United  States.  We  know  we 
can  verify  that  the  Soviets  are  respect- 
ing those  limits.  Between  now  and 
1990,  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of 
continuing  the  no-undercut  policy 
would  be  to  dismantle  or  forego  the 
deplosrment  of  about  160  laimchers. 
This  is  accoimted  for  by  foregoing 
some  75  heavy  bombers  armed  with 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  to  avoid 


of  any  agreements,  only  the  exact 
letter,  and  they  will  stretch  that  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  In  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, I  intend  to  piuvue  vigorously 
this  point  with  those  who  develop  U.S. 
negotialting  positions. 

Mr.  I^resident,  this  amendment  seeks 
to  preserve  the  mutual  observance  of 
the  no-undercut  policy  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  until  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  or  until  a  new  agree- 
ment if  concluded.  Thus,  we  seek  to 
give  tlie  negotiators  another  year  of 
grace  to  seek  progress  toward  a  new 
treaty. 


to  be  heard  in  the  land  today  on  the 
need  for  arms  control,  the  need  to  try 
to  maintain  the  fragile  limits  we  now 
have  in  place  and  to  seek  stronger 
limits  in  thq  future. 

The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssler).  "vhe  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCIJURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  original 
sponsors  of  the  aunendment  which  is 
the  vehicle  I  for  the  compromise  lan- 
guage, thaiis.  Senators  Bumpkhs. 
Leahy.  Chatee.  and  Heiicz.  and  recog- 
nize that  contributions  were  made  in 
that  debate!  with  Senators  Nitnn  and 


Stevens,  who  had  an  amendment  to  it 
dealing  primarily  with  the  issue  of  the 
mobile  Midgetman  missile  that  we  are 
developing  and  with  reports  to  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  dismantle- 
ments that  would  be  required  on  both 
sides  if  a  no-undercut  policy  were  ad- 
hered to  by  both  sides  over  the  next 
several  years  and  to  recognize,  as  Sen- 
ator Bumpers  has  indicated,  that 
indeed  this  amendment  is  not  every- 
thing that  we  would  have  wished  nor 
is  it  everything  that  I  would  have 
wished.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  meeting 
of  the  minds  and  compromise  of  what 
can  be  stated  by  agreement  of  people 
with  differing  viewpoints  but  of  good 
faith  who  are  trying  to  express  what 
this  Senate  should  express  with  re- 
spect to  interim  compliance,  and  inter- 
im compliance  is  a  shorthand  for 
saying  how  shall  we  comply  with  the 
existing  agreements  while  we  are  in 
the  process  of  trying  to  forge  new 
ones? 

There  are  pitfalls  in  that  process 
and  I  am  not  going  to  spend  any  ex- 
tended length  of  time  tonight  dealing 
with  the  question  of  the  pitfalls  in  ne- 
gotiations themselves  or  in  having 
achieved  agreements  in  compliance  or 
verification  or  violation  or  responses 
because  we  have  spoken  to  that  issue  a 
niunber  of  times  in  the  past. 

But  I  do  want  to  take  just  a  moment 
to  add  another  element  to  the  perspec- 
tives that  should  be  addressed  as  we 
are  asking  the  administration  to  look 
at  a  sense-of-the-Senate  as  to  how 
they  should  respond  over  the  next  sev- 
eral months,  the  next  18  months 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  to 
that  question  of  interim  compliance, 
for  indeed  you  can  look  at  the  ques- 
tion and  say  it  does  not  matter  how 
many  missiles  anyone  has,  lx>th  sides 
already  have  too  many.  It  does  not 
matter  how  many  missiles  the  Soviet 
Union  may  have  because  we  have  far 
more  than  is  enough  already. 

The  overwhelming  need  is  to  con- 
strain the  arms  race  without  respect 
to  the  balances  between  the  two  be- 
cause the  imbalances  are  irrelevant. 

I  understand,  when  someone  makes 
that  statement,  where  they  are  coming 
from. 

The  other  side  of  that,  however,  is 
deterrence  is  our  policy.  A  deterrent 
policy  is  to  have  a  sufficient  degree  of 
streivsth  to  keep  the  other  side  from 
misjudging. 

Strength  is  made  up  of  hardware.  It 
is  made  up  of  weapons  systems.  It  is 
made  up  of  will  and  determination. 

So  in  order  for  deterrence  to  be  real, 
to  be  credible,  to  be  successful,  it  has 
to  have  the  muscle  to  do  it  and  that  is 
in  comparison  between  opposite  sides 
and  it  is  in  the  view  of  the  enemy,  not 
in  our  own  view  that  it  must  be  credi- 
ble, and  you  have  to  ask  yourself  if 
missiles  do  not  matter,  if  warheads  do 
not  count,  if  superiority  is  irrelevant. 


why  is  the  Soviet  Union  doing  so  much 
to  add  to  their  stockpiles  now? 

Certainly  it  cannot  be  argued  it  is  ir- 
relevant in  their  mind.  They  have  a 
GNP  roughly  half  the  size  of  cmn,  a 
population  roughly  the  same  as  ours, 
needs  that  are  overwhelming  through- 
out the  entire  sector.  They  need  more 
housing,  more  consumer  goods,  more 
medical  care,  more  everything  except 
armaments,  and  yet  out  of  that  society 
that  needs  everything  they  have  a 
shortage  of  manpower,  they  have  a 
shortage  of  almost  everything  except 
military  and  in  that  society  in  spite  of 
that  overwhelming  need  they  spend  as 
much  as  we  do  or  more  every  year,  and 
I  think  also  everyone  recognizes  that 
out  of  their  defense  expenditure  a 
much  higher  proportion  goes  toward 
hardware  and  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion toward  manpower  simply  because 
our  manpower  costs  are  much  higher, 
our  men  and  women  are  paid  much 
better,  their  fringe  benefits  are  better, 
retirement  benefits  are  better  and, 
therefore,  our  costs  per  man  or  woman 
are  much  higher  than  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

So  when  you  look  at  expenditures 
for  hardware,  their  expenditures  on  an 
annual  basis  in  real  terms  are  far 
greater  than  ours.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
dicate that  they  get  more  than  the 
same  proportion  because  there  is  some 
inequalities  in  the  inefficiencies  of 
production  and  the  quality  technologi- 
cal superiority  in  some  cases  on  our 
side  of  the  ledger. 

But  lest  we  get  too  mesmerized  with 
numbers,  let  us  look  at  what  those 
numbers  mean.  That  is  important,  too. 
Remember  that  when  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  was  negotiated  and  ratified  in 
1972,  it  was  time  constrained.  The  of- 
fensive weapons  limits  were  in  effect 
for  a  5-year  period.  That  expired  in 
1977.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
only  from  the  standpoint  that  we  did 
not  know  whether  we  could  verify 
their  compliance  with  treaties.  We  did 
not  know  how  to  count  warheads  in 
the  MIRV  missile  system.  We  did  not 
know  how  to  coimt  the  bombs  that 
might  be  aboard  an  intercontinental 
bomber. 

So  rather  than  get  involved  in  that 
question  of  verification,  which  was  ex- 
tremely difficult,  we  accepted  count- 
ing weapons  systems— an  ICBM,  a 
bomber— and  we  accepted  that  within 
a  5-year  timeframe  because  we  then 
believed  that  it.  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  MIRV  their  missiles  or  de- 
velop new  intercontinental  strategic 
bombers  within  that  5-year  period. 

So  we  were  willing  for  a  5-year 
period  to  count  only  weapons  systems, 
not  warheads  or  bombs.  We  have 
found  out  since  that  time  they  were 
able  to  MIRV  their  missiles  much 
more  rapidly  than  we  had  believed 
and,  therefore,  even  that  timeframe 
proved  to  be  too  long.  But  I  will 
remind  you  that  timeframe  expired  7 


years  ago.  And  we  are  still  coimtlng  ' 
the   same   systems   even   though   we 
knew  in  1972  that  that  count  would 
become  irrelevant  and  it  has. 

So  I  differ  with  my  friends  from  Ar- 
kansas and  Vermont  to  at  least  this 
degree:  that  simply  talking  about  nu- 
merical limits  is  a  deception  unless  we 
look  at  what  is  behind  those  numerical 
limits.  How  many  warheads  have  they 
developed?  How  many  nuclear  weap- 
ons can  they  now  deliver,  even  whOe 
living  within  the  constraints  of  SALT 
I  and  SALT  H? 

The  unclassified  material  has  been 
published  in  a  number  of  places  and 
they  reveal  that  the  United  States  has 
in  ICBM  reentry  vehicles,  that  is  indi- 
vidual warheads,  the  United  States 
has  slightly  over  2.000  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  over  6.000—4.300.  actually— 
in  unclassified  materiaL  The  classified 
materials  show  a  larger  disparity. 

Now  that  is  part  of  the  equation.  If 
you  look  at  charts  and  graphs,  you  will 
see  that  that  has  largely  occurred 
since  1975.  the  length  of  time  that  it 
took  them  since  the  signing  of  the 
1972  SALT  I  Treaty,  and  that  they  are 
gaining  year  by  year  in  that  advan- 
tage. They  built  their  rockets  very 
large  in  the  first  instance  and  we  built 
ours  very  small  in  the  first  instance, 
and  gave  them  tremendous  throw- 
weight  advantage  over  us  because  of 
the  way  in  which  they  vproached 
that  problem  initially.  And  that 
throw-weight  advantage  has  been 
translated  into  warhead  superiority  in 
numbers. 

Then  let  us  look  at  quality  as  well  as 
quantity.  Because  they  may  outnum- 
ber us  better  than  three  to  one  in 
quantity  but  they  also  have  another 
advantage  that  is  important,  and  that 
is  hard  target-kill  c^Mibllity.  Their  im- 
mense throw-weight  meant  they  could 
put  larger  nuclear  warheads,  even 
when  they  MIRV'd  them  they  could 
be  larger,  and,  therefore,  had  more 
megatonnage;  therefore,  had  more  ca- 
pacity to  iLlll  hard  targets.  And  that  is 
shorthand  for  the  capacity  to  take  out 
our  ability  to  retaliate.  And  if  indeed 
they  can  take  out  or  have  the  ability 
to  retaliate,  then  where  is  deterrence? 

What  happens  when  we  look  at 
numbers,  when  we  eschew  a  first- 
strike  c^Mbility  or  plan  and  say,  "We 
will  never  fire  until  they  have  fired  at 
us."?  And  let  us  assume  that  they  only 
take  out  90  percent  on  the  first  strike. 
They  have  reduced  our  numbers  by  90 
percent,  and  all  we  have  left  is  10  per- 
cent of  our  total,  or  slightly  over  200, 
as  compared  to  their  over  6,000.  And  if 
they  use  one-third  on  a  first  strike, 
they  still  have  over  4,000,  then, 
against  our  200,  a  20-to-l  advantage. 

Then  let  us  look  at  the  other  advan- 
tage, the  larger  target  capability,  and 
you  will  see  that  rather  than  having  a 
3-to-l  advantage,  their  advantage  be- 
comes something  like  8  to  1  on  a  statis- 
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tlcal  basis,  and  something  on  the  order 
of  25  or  30  to  1  after  we  have  absorbed 
a  first  strike  and  are  then  retaliating. 

Now,  those  are  realities.  So.  if  deter- 
rence Is  to  be  successful,  we  must  look 
at  that  capabiity  to  respond.  And 
there  is  where  perhaps  some  reasona- 
ble people  will  differ  as  to  what  our 
strategy  or  response  should  be.  Be- 
cause some  believe  the  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  so  awesome  that  we  must 
reduce,  even  If  necessarily  so  on  a  uni- 
lateral basis— although  this  amend- 
ment does  not  call  for  us  to  do  it  on  a 
unilateral  basis,  and  indeed  I  would 
not  be  a  cosponsor  if  it  did— some  will 
advocate  that  because  they  so  greatly 
fear  the  horror  of  nuclear  holocaust, 
and.  indeed,  they  should. 

Some  others  of  us  believe  that  the 
greatest  guarantee  against  that  nucle- 
ar nightmare  for  this  world  is  to  be 
strong  enough  that  the  Soviet  Union 
never  dares  strike  first  in  the  first 
place.  And.  hence,  our  difference  of 
approach  with  respect  to  interim  com- 
pliance. Because  some  of  us  have  been 
struggling  for  the  last  year  to  get  some 
information  to  the  American  public,  as 
well  as  to  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  about  the  Soviet  record  of 
compliance  or  noncompliance  violation 
of  agreements.  And  then  to  translate 
that  not  Just  into  have  they  been  good 
boys  or  bad  boys,  but  into  the  question 
of  what  does  that  do  to  oiu-  ability  to 
defend  or  guarantee  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  have  tried  to  accommodate  those 
differences  of  viewpoints  in  the  lan- 
guage in  this  amendment  by.  first, 
with  the  Nunn-Stevens  amendment, 
which  was  merged  into  it,  wlUch 
allows  us  to  respond  to  one  form  of 
Soviet  violation  in  the  development  of 
a  new  mobUe  missile  by  saying  that  we 
too  will  have  the  authority  to  develop 
a  new  mobUe  missile.  Their  violation 
can  be  countered  by  the  development 
of  what  is  necessary  to  protect  our  se- 
curity, in  that  particular  instance  in 
almost  a  near  mirror  image. 

We  have  also  written  into  this 
amendment  the  capacity  to  do  what 
we  call  a  "proportional  response"  so 
that  it  does  not  have  to  be  a  mirror 
image.  We  do  not  have  to  simply  do 
what  they  did  in  violation  in  order  to 
protect  our  security.  We  can  do  other 
things  if  we  think  that  is  the  appropri- 
ate way  to  protect  our  security  to  re- 
spond to  their  violation. 

There  is  not  any  doubt  that  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  is  a  violation  of 
the  SALT  agreements.  There  is  no 
question  of  that.  Everybody  knows 
that  is  true  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
violating  that  provision.  We  are  not. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  only 
response  we  could  have  is  to  encrypt 
our  own  telemetry.  We  might  decide  to 
do  something  different  that  is  propor- 
tional to  that  particular  kind  of  viola- 
tion. 


I  believe  there  is  widespread  agree- 
ment now,  although  the  Soviets  deny 
it.  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty.  That  does 
not  mein  we  have  to  run  out  and  build 
a  phasbd-array  radar  at  Indianapolis 
or  at  s(kne  other  point  within  the  inte- 
rior of  continental  United  States.  But 
it  does  |nean  that  if  that  together  with 
the  development  of  the  SA-12  in  an 
ABM  niode  becomes  a  battle  manage- 
ment sistem  that  threatens  our  ability 
to  retdate.  we  can  take  prompt  action 
to  guflnmtee  the  security  of  the 
United  jstates.  and  the  President  is  not 
constrained  in  his  response  according 
to  the  Muiguage  of  this  amendment. 

I  think,  too.  before  we  depart  too  far 
from  the  debate  concerning  the  values 
of  comoliance.  we  ought  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened. My  friend  from  Arkansas  men- 
tioned that  the  Soviet  Union  had  dis- 
mantled 13  Yankee-class  submarines 
and  204  SS-7  and  SS-^  missiles  which 
Indeed  is  correct.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  they  replaced  those  missiles 
with  other  missiles  of  a  great  deal 
more  capacity,  lx>th  doubling  the  num- 
bers of  warheads  which  they  can 
shower  on  the  United  States,  but  also 
increasing  the  megatonnage  of  each  of 
those  warheads  so  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely more  dangerous  to  us  than 
the  SS-7's  and  SS-8's  that  they  re- 
placed. . 

Befoie  we  assume  they  had  been 
nice  to  lus  by  that  action,  let  us  recog- 
nize thit  action  was  taken  in  order  to 
increase  the  tlireat  to  the  United 
States. 

Theyliave  deployed  200  mobile  SS- 
16's  as  well  as  209  modem  SLBM's 
which  Is  more  than  a  double  replace- 
ment for  those  that  were  dismantled. 
Moreoiier,  the  13  "dismantled"  Yankee 
submaifnes  have  been  converted  into 
SLCM  carriers,  making  them  more 
lethal  Ithan  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines. My  friend  from  Arkansas  men- 
tioned the  fact— indeed,  it  is  true- 
that  we  have  60  PB- Ill's  which  do  not 
count  in  SALT  II  because  they  do  not 
have  Intercontinental  range.  But  on 
the  other  side  are  over  250  Soviet 
Backfi^  bombers  which,  if  fitted  with 
refueliag  probes,  have  intercontinen- 
tal range,  and  if  based  in  the  Arctic  Si- 
berian jarea  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
interco|itinental  range,  and  while  it 
was  not  written  into  the  SALT  Trea- 
ties a  part  of  the  agreement  that  went 
along  With  the  SALT  agreements  was 
a  comtoitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  t7nion  that  they  would  not  base 
the  Baidcfire  bomber  in  Arctic  Siberia 
where  they  could  reach  intercontinen- 
tal targets  in  the  United  States  with- 
out r^ueling.  We  know  from  pub- 
lished reports  that  they  have  Indeed 
based  Backfire  bombers  at  Siberian 
Arctic  bases.  And  have  given  them  re- 
fueling capabilities.  So  they  have  vio- 
lated that  provision,  and.  therefore,  to 
hold  u  }  FB-lll's  as  kind  of  a  counter 
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or  a  balance  for  Backfires  ignores  both 
points— the  numbers  and  the  range. 

Yes,  it  is  lyue,  as  has  been  said,  that 
the  United  States  has  developed  a 
cruise  missile  superiority  but  it  is  mar- 
ginal. In  i^umbers  they  are  about 
equivalent— Uie  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  Our  cruise  missiles  are 
slightly  better  weapons  on  balance, 
and  we  shofild  confess  that  they  are. 
But  let  us  look  at  something  else  with 
respect  to  what  has  happened  under 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  Remember,  the 
dtsmantlemtfnts  are  not  required  by 
SALT  II.  The  dismantlements  that 
have  taken  place  were  under  SALT  I, 
an  agreement  which  expired  7  years 
ago  and  wasi  good,  if  at  all.  only  during 
the  period  hf  time  for  which  it  was 
written  whldh  expired  in  1977. 

The  SALT  n.  it  is  said,  keeps  the  So- 
viets from  going  from  9.000  warheads 
to  20,000  or^  30,000  warheads.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  SALT  II  has  not 
yet  constrained  the  Soviet  buildups. 

The  Soviets  have  more  than  tripled 
the  number  of  warheads  they  had  in 
1978,  and  they  have  more  warheads 
now  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  es- 
timated in  1978  that  they  would  have 
now.  even  if  no  SALT  II  Treaty  had 
been  signedJ 

So  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
mention  thqse  things  as  we  are  talking 
about  interim  compliance  lest  we 
begin  to  believe  that  somehow  extend- 
ing the  period  of  compliance  extends 
the  comfort  or  the  seciirity  of  the 
United  States  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
our  security  has  been  increasingly 
threatened  during  the  existence  of  our 
observance  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 
Before  people  believe  that  the  only 
dismantlement,  and  the  only  con- 
straints under  those  agreements  has 
been  what  tlie  Soviet  Union  has  done, 
let  me  Just  for  the  record  point  out 
what  the  United  States  has  done.  We 
deactivated  ^292  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles.  $ubmarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles,  and  B-52  bomber  aircraft 
all  of  which  are  counted  under  SALT 
n.  We  cancelled  deployment,  both  au- 
thorized add  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, of  up  to  100  stockpiled  Minute- 
man  ni  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  HjORVd  vehicles  which  in 
conjunction  with  Trident  submarine 
deployment  would  have  conflicted 
with  the  SALT  11  Treaty  ceiling  of 
1.200  ballistic  missile  launchers  with 
MERVs.        1 

We  had  designed  the  first  5  B-IB 
bombers  t^  carry  10  fewer  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles  than  they 
were  capable  of  carrying  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  We 
modified  the  B-52  bomber  aircraft 
equipped  to  carry  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  in  accordance  with  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
Soviet  Unidn  to  identify  and  target 
the  B-52  air-launched  cruise  missile 
carriers.  We  are  preparing  to  spend 


121  million  to  dismanUe  the  first  of 
several  Poseidon  submarines  in  order 
to  avoid  exceeding  by  the  Trident  sub- 
marine construction  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  ceiling  of  1.200  baUistic  missile 
launchers  with  multiple,  independen^ 
ly  targetable  reentry  vehicles.  I  hope 
that  the  President  wiU  not  decide  to 
dismantle  or  drydock  our  Poseidons. 
We  are  doing  that  even  though  we 
have  evidence  that  they  are  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  treaty  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  heavy  SLBM,  the  SS- 
NX-23.  Finally,  we  have  significantly 
reduced  the  potential  payload  and 
throw-weight  of  the  MX  ICBM.  re- 
duced its  range  and  delayed  its  testing, 
all  in  order  to  comply  with  the  imrati- 
f led  SALT  II  Treaty. 

We  have  over  the  last  year  received 
reports  from  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  actions 
taken  by  this  Congress  in  actions  that 
I  have  initiated  and  supported,  and 
that  have  been  supported  by  this  body 
by  overwhelming  margins  requiring  re- 
ports of  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Over  34  Soviet  arms  control 
violations  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
President.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
those  violations,  as  reported  in  the 
press  and  in  the  other  open  sources. 
The  Soviet  buildup  above  the  2,504 
level  of  SNDV  since  June  1979,  a  con- 
firmed violation;  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed 200  banned  SS-16  mobile 
ICBM's;  Soviet  failiu-e  to  deactivate 
down  to  2.250  SALT  SNDV  level  even 
though  I  would  say  very  quickly  that 
they  would  not  do  that  unless  we  rati- 
fied the  treaty,  but  we  follow  a  policy 
of  not  undercutting  it.  They  say,  "But 
we  are  not  going  to  undercut  it.  We 
Just  will  not  do  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  you  would  have  ratified  it,"  as 
if  somehow  that  makes  any  difference. 
It  does.  It  makes  a  difference  of  254 
ballistic  missiles  that  they  are  entitled 
to  which  they  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  entitled  to.  This  is  a  con- 
firmed violation. 

The  Soviet  SS-25  mobUe  ICBM  is  a 
prohibited  second  new  type  of  ICBM. 
This  is  a  confirmed  and  conclusively 
supported  violation.  We  respond  to 
that  by  specific  provisions  in  this 
amendment  before  us. 

The  reentry  vehicle  to  throw  weight 
ratio  of  the  S-25  is  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  as  well.  This  means  covert 
MIRV'ing  of  the  SS-25.  I  mentioned 
almost  total  encryption  of  the  Soviet 
telemetry.  I  mentioned  too  the  new 
heavy  SLBM  which  they  are  develop- 
ing, the  SS-NX-23.  They  are  exceed- 
ing the  limit  on  the  production  of 
Backfire  bombers  that  was  agreed  to— 
.a  marginal  increase,  a  marginal  viola- 
tion, but  nevertheless  significant  and 
one  that  becomes  larger  over  a  period 
of  time,  because  the  Soviets  now  have 
an  extra,  illegal  squadron  of  Backfire 
bombers.  There  is  an  illegal  refueling 
probe  on  Backfires  as  well. 


I  have  mentioned  Arctic  basing  of 
Backfire  bombers.  In  addition  there  is 
Soviet  deliberate  interference  with 
U.S.  national  technical  means  of  veri- 
fication, through  their  camouflage, 
concealment,  deception,  and  Jamming 
of  oiu*  collection  syst<»ns. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  only  so  we 
might  understand  the  flexibility  for 
proportional  response  on  the  part  of 
the  President  may  well  lead  the  Presi- 
dent to  decide  he  wants  to  do  some- 
thing different  with  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine rather  than  Immediately  scrap 
it  at  a  time  when  they  are  equipped 
for  sea  tryouts.  and  he  Is  permitted 
under  the  language  of  this  amendment 
to  take  that  action  if  Indeed  it  is  pro- 
portionate to  Soviet  violations  of  the 
treaties.  What  Is  proportionate?  That 
is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

I  suspect  we  wiU  revisit  those  ques- 
tions later  on  as  we  look  to  see  what 
the  President's  responses  may  be  as 
permitted  under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  for  the  willingness  of 
those  others  who  are  involved  In  this 
discussion,  and  who  have  entered  Into 
the  discussion  in  good  faith  to  negoti- 
ate language  which  permits  each  of  us 
to  protect  our  own  particular  bias  or 
objective  that  we  tiave  in  mind  with- 
out asking  the  Senate  to  totally  agree 
with  us. 

I  suggest  that  there  is  real  value,  as 
someone  else  suggested,  I  think  Sena- 
tor Leaht  did.  It  is  better  for  us  by 
consensus  to  develop  something  that 
can  be  overwhelmingly  supported  by 
the  Senate  as  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  but  even 
more  importantly,  perhaps,  as  a  mes- 
sage to  our  allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  than  it  is  to  have  a  marginal 
decision  on  a  tough  vote,  one  way  or 
the  other,  whichever  way  that  might 
be. 

I  commend  all  of  our  friends  who 
have  worked  together  in  bringing  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  which  I  think 
all  of  us  can  support  and  which  I 
think  is  an  Important  statement  and 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  completely  agree  with  his  analysis.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  important  point.  I 
think  it  is  much  better  to  work  this 
out.  I  think  we  have  been  fortimate  in 
working  out  this  complex  area.  We  do 
have  a  product  here  which,  though 
not  to  anyone's  complete  satisfaction, 
is  a  fair  analysis  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  Senate  and  also  it  gives  some  flexi- 
bility to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  needed. 

We  do  have,  necessarily  by  this,  sub- 
jective Judgments.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator's  explanation  of  the  response. 
He  and  I  agreed  on  that  last  year,  as  I 
recall. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  believe  the  point  is 
that  everyone  recognizes  there  is  no 


absolute,  clear  definition  of  propor- 
tionate response.  That  Is  a  matter  of 
Judgment.  As  they  say  in  legal  circles, 
that  is  a  Jury  question.  We  use  the 
term  "proportionate  response"  in  a  lot 
of  legal  terms.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 
Judgment  So  there  are  going  to  be 
Judgments  made,  no  matter  what  the 
President  does  and  no  matter  what 
our  response  to  the  Soviet  violations 
may  be.  Judgments  are  going  to  reflect 
different  opinions,  but  at  least  we 
have  done  what  we  can  do  legislative- 
ly. We  have  set  forth  the  general  sen- 
timents. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  any 
longer.  I  want  to  give  some  time  to  my 
colleagues  to  express  themselves.  I 
want  to  conclude  on  this  note:  A  year 
ago  the  Senate  said.  "Do  not  under- 
cut." a  flat  statement,  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  was  then  available  to 
the  public  to  Judge  our  actions  and 
upon  which  we  could  take  action. 

Today,  a  year  later,  we  have  more  in- 
formation about  Soviet  responses  and 
violations,  threat  to  our  security,  and 
we  have  changed  that  language  to 
allow  a  response  to  that  changed  cir- 
cumstance. I  believe  it  is  important  for 
us  to  note  that.  We  have  not  ham- 
strung the  President  in  the  langxiage 
we  have  given  him  here.  We  have  ex- 
pressed our  desire  not  to  reignite  an 
arms  race  but  to  recognize  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  seriously  threatening  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  now  like 
to  address  the  question  of  the  SALT  U 
numerical  ceilings  or  limits  on  strate- 
gic nuclear  delivery  vehicles.  There 
are  five  ceilings  within  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  on  strategic  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles,  and  one  further  ceiling  which 
is  a  de  facto  ceiling,  for  a  total  of  six 
SALT  n  ceilings.  It  is  a  fact,  according 
to  open,  unclassified  sources  and  press 
reports,  that  the  Soviets  are  over 
every  one  of  these  six  ceilings  of  SALT 
II,  except  one,  and  the  Soviets  will 
probably  go  over  this  ceiling  in  1986. 

Here  are  the  six  SALT  n  ceilings: 

First.  2.504  Soviet  SNDVs,  the 
number  the  Soviets  had  on  June  18. 
1979.  when  SALT  H  was  signed.  This 
is  a  de  facto  SALT  n  ceiling,  wliich 
the  Soviets  have  made  a  political  com- 
mitment not  to  exceed. 

Second.  2.400  SNDVs  at  the  time 
SALT  U  was  to  be  ratified  on  both 
sides  and  go  into  effect. 

Third.  2.250  SNDVs  by  the  end  of 
1981. 

Fourth.  1.320  MIRVd  ICBBTs. 
MIRVd  SLBM'S.  and  intercontinental 
bombers  with  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

Fifth.  1.200  MIRVd  ICBM's  and 
MIRVd  SLBM's. 

Sixth.  820  MIRVd  ICBM's. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  press  re- 
ports and  other  open  sources,  the  Sovi- 
ets now  have:  1,504  SNDVs,  plus  18 
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SS-25  mobile  ICBM's— possibly  offset, 
reportedly,  by  partially  dismantled 
SS-11  silos— plus  25  TU-95  Bear  H 
bombers— more  in  production.  This 
gives  the  Soviets  a  total  of  1,547  Soviet 
SNDV's.  The  SS-11  silos  partially  dis- 
mantled are  reportedly  not  dismantled 
according  to  SALT  procedures,  and 
they  may  well  be  replaced  by  SS-24's 
in  the  silos.  Thus  the  Soviets  are  25  to 
43  SNDV's  above  the  2,504  SNDVs 
they  had  on  June  18,  1979,  the  time  of 
SALT  n  signing.  If  the  200  mobUe  SS- 
16's  are  counted,  they  are  way  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  accord- 
ing to  open  sources,  the  Soviets  have 
deployed  at  least  18  mobile  SS-25 
mobile  ICBM's.  Not  only  do  these  18 
mobile  SS-2S  launchers  exceed  the 
2.504  SNDV  defacto  ceUing  of  SALT 
II.  but  they  also  exceed  the  SALT  II 
ceiling  of  820  MIRV'd  ICBM's.  This  is 
because  the  President  has  reported 
three  times  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  SS-25  violates  the  reentry  vehi- 
cle to  throwweight  ratio  of  SALT  II. 
The  SALT  II  Treaty  prohibits  a  single 
warhead  ICBM  from  having  a  very 
light  single  warhead  weighing  less 
than  one  half  the  ICBM's  total  throw- 
weight.  The  purpose  of  this  prohibi- 
tion was  to  prevent  covert  MIRV'ing 
of  single  warhead  ICBM's.  So  accord- 
ing to  the  President  three  reports,  the 
Soviet  SS-25  is  violating  the  SALT  II 
provision  aimed  at  preventing  covert 
MIRVing. 

Thus  we  should  consider  the  SS-25 
to  be  covertly  MIRV'd,  carrying  prob- 
ably three  MIRV  warheads  on  each 
SS-25  ICBM. 

The  SALT  II  limit  on  MIRV'd 
ICBM's  is  820,  so  the  Soviets  are  prob- 
ably 16  BORV'd  ICBM's  above  the  820 
limit,  according  to  open  sources. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
establishes  a  ceiling  of  1,320  on  total 
BORV'd  ICBM's.  MIRV'd  SLBM's.  and 
Intercontinental  bombers  with  long- 
range  cruise  missiles.  The  Soviets  now 
have  over  250  Backfire  bombers, 
which  is  an  intercontinental  range-ca- 
pable bomber,  under  agreed  U.S.  intel- 
ligence Judgments  .  in  unclassified 
sources.  The  Backfire  can  carry  three 
long-range  cruise  missiles.  Counting 
intercontinental  Backfire  bombers  in 
SALT  II,  which  President  Reagan  and 
other  SALT  II  critics  correctly  wanted 
to  count,  the  Soviets  would  be  at  least 
100  or  more  SNDV's  over  the  1,320 
SALT  n  ceiling  on  MIRV'd  ICBM's. 
liORVd  SLBM's.  and  intercontinental 
bombers  with  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum.  the  Soviets 
are  over  the  SALT  II  ceilings  of  2.504, 
2.400,  2,250,  1.320.  and  820,  and  prob- 
ably by  next  year,  the  Soviets  will 
even  be  over  the  1,200  ceiling  as  well, 
and  thus  the  Soviets  will  be  over  all 
six  of  the  SALT  II  ceilings. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  our  distinguished  Secretan^  of 
Defense,  Cap  Weinberger.  As  Secre- 


tary of  Defense  Weinberger  stated  on 
December  20,  1984: 

Improwements  and  additions  to  the  Soviet 
missile  force  continue  at  a  frightening  pace, 
even  thdugh  we  have  added  SALT  U  re- 
straints on  top  of  SALT  I  agreements.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  built  more  of  the  big  nu- 
clear warheads  capable  of  destroying  U.S. 
missiles  bi  their  concrete  silos  than  we  ini- 
tially pradicted  they  would  build,  even  with- 
out any  SALT  agreement.  We  now  confront 
precisely  the  situation  that  the  SALT  proc- 
ess was  intended  to  prevent. 

That  statement  sums  up  the  nega- 
tive ef f 4ct  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  and 
the  anas  control  process  so  far  on 
American  national  security.  Now  we 
can  ms^e  proportionate  responses  to 
Soviet  qALT  violations. 

Mr.  ^HNZ.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
on  that  point.  I  think  he  has  made  a 
crucial  point.  The  point  involved  is 
this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  have 
reaffirmed  that  we  do  not  want  to 
reignite  an  arms  race.  Everything  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  said  is  ac- 
curate. We  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  there  be  an  understanding  be- 
tween ttie  Senate  and  the  President  as 
to  whatlwe  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  P^ident.  the  amendment  intro- 
duced bo^  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Bumfers,  Senator  Leahy,  Sen- 
ator Chafee,  and  myself  is  all  about 
commonsense.  Its  message  is  simple: 
We  mu^t  be  willing  to  avert  a  new 
arms  ra^  through  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  arms  control  agreement  by  con- 
tinuing to  refrain  from  undercutting 
the  provision  of  existing  offensive 
strategie  arms  agreements  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from  under- 
cutting those  same  provisions. 

This  amendment  represents  a  reaf- 
firmation of  what  we  know  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  existing  offensive  strategic 
arms  agreements  and  what  we  believe 
should  remain  our  policy  through  this 
year  anq  next. 

Mr.  lYesident,  this  amendment  is  a 
further  reaffirmation  of  action  taken 
by  the  i  Senate  last  June,  when  by  a 
vote  of  |82  to  17  we  passed  an  amend- 
ment til  the  fiscal  year  1985  defense 
authorisation  bill  endorsing  the  very 
same  pi  Inclple  of  interim  restraint. 

It  remains  my  belief  that  an  early 
commitment  by  both  sides  to  this 
policy  set  the  stage  for  subsequent 
comprehensive  agreements  which  we 
all  desire. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  maMe  it  clear  that  because  both  su- 
perpowers derive  significant  benefits 
from  the  policy  of  interim  restraint, 
the  Soviets  must  be  expected  to  be  far 
more  forthcoming  than  they  thus  far 
have  been  in  explaining  and  correcting 
their  noncompliance  with  specific  pro- 
visions of  existing  treaties. 

Our  resolution  explicitly  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Sovietat-should  take  positive  steps  to 
resolve  jthe  compliance  concerns  of  the 
United  iStates  about  existing  strategic 


offensive  arms  agreements  in  order  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  those  agree- 
ments and  strengthen  the  positive  en- 
vironment necessary  for  the  successful 
negotiation  of  a  new  agreement. 

The  Soviet  Union  cannot  expect 
that  the  Congress  will  ignore  actions  it 
has  taken  InTviolation  of  the  spirit  of 
existing  agreements.  The  Soviets  must 
understand  that  our  commitment  to 
the  policy  of  interim  restraint  will  not 
be  open-ended  if  they  continue  to 
erode  the  e^dronment  of  trust,  so  es- 
sential to  tne  conclusion  of  a  new 
agreement. 

The  construction  of  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radir.  the  encryption  of  te- 
lemetry so  essential  to  the  verification 
of  existing  strategic  arms  agreements, 
and  the  testing  of  a  second  new  type 
of  ICBM  as  defined  by  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  all  represent  serious  breaches 
of  faith  with  an  arms  control  regime 
which  it  would  be  better  to  preserve 
than  cast  awfty. 

By  failing  to  honestly  come  to  terms 
with  these  violations  at  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission,  the  Soviets 
are  poisonliw  the  arms  control  envi- 
ronment andplaylng  into  the  hands  of 
those  in  this  country  who  believe  that 
no  arms  control  is  worth  pursuing  at 
any  price. 

At  the  sani|e  time  our  resolution  does 
not  preclud^  us  from  encrypting  te- 
lemetry of  our  own  missiles. 

It  does  not  preclude  the  deployment 
of  the  Midgekman. 

It  does  not  preclude  reconfiguring 
operational  lubmarlnes  without  ballis- 
tic missUe  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe,  and  so 
state  in  this  amendment,  that  our  ne- 
gotiators should  use  the  renewed  arms 
negotiations  as  a  forum  to  seek  correc- 
tive actions  with  regard  to  our  con- 
cerns over  Soviet  compliance  with  ex- 
isting strategic  arms  agreements.  At 
the  same  time  we  believe  that  an  early 
affirmative  commitment  by  both  su- 
perpowers to  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint could  provide  a  positive  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  success  in  resolving 
some  of  tl^ese  difficult  compliance 
questions.     > 

Let  me  tase  a  moment  to  express  my 
views  on  how  we  should  assess  the  im- 
portance of  compliance  issues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  com- 
pliance issuer  raised  by  the  President's 
report  are  very  important.  At  the  same 
time  we  miist  assess  the  value  of 
talcing  uniAteral  corrective  action 
with  regard  to  these  violations,  such  as 
abandoning  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint agaiast  a  number  of  consider- 
ations. I 

First,  the  fiilitary  significance  of  the 
violations  must  be  assessed;  that  is 
whether  tney  have  an  operational 
character  which  in  the  near  term 
could  undermine  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  We  must  assess  the 
ability  of  ongoing  U.S.  strategic  mod- 
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emization  program  and  research  and 
development  programs  to  counter 
these  Soviet  violations.  Third,  we  must 
assess  whether  the  consequences  of 
any  unilateral  corrective  action  are 
worth  the  price. 

On  the  whole,  in  assessing  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  I  must  con- 
clude that  in  the  near  term  continuing 
to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint remains  in  our  national  securi- 
ty interest. 

This  Nation  is  currently  well  poised 
to  counter  the  current  range  of  Soviet 
violations.  In  large  part  this  is  true  be- 
cause of  President  Reagan's  leadership 
in  rebuilding  the  strategic  and  conven- 
tional capabilities  of  our  Nation.  At 
the  same  time,  prudent  policy  in  the 
near  term  must  focus  on  continuing 
the  policy  of  interim  restraint  while 
our  negotiators  seek  to  resolve  our 
outstanding  differences  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

In  practical  terms,  this  amendment 
is  important  because  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  have  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  strategic 
laimcher  ceilings  established  by  SALT 
II,  specifically  820  ICBM's,  1,200 
ICBM's  and  SLBM's,  and  1,320  ICBM- 
SLBM-  and  ALCM-carrying  bombers. 
Despite  engaging  in  significant  strate- 
gic modernization  programs,  both  su- 
perpowers have  continued  to  disman- 
tle older  weapons  systems  as  newer 
ones  have  been  deployed  in  order  to 
stay  within  the  SALT  II  ceilings.  As 
strained  as  relations  have  been  be- 
tween the  superpowers,  this  basic  dis- 
cipline has  not  been  abandoned. 

However,  when  the  seventh  Trident 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  Alaska  goes  to 
sea  trials  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of 
1985,  the  United  States  will  exceed  the 
SALT  II  ceiling  of  1,200  for  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  uinless  the  United  States 
takes  compensating  action  by  either 
dismantling  an  older  Poseidon  subma- 
rine or  14  Minuteman  III  ICBM's. 

Should  the  United  States  fail  to  take 
compensating  action,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves the  following  questions:  What 
will  the  consequences  be  to  our  nation- 
al security  from  allowing  the  SALT  n 
ceiling  to  unravel?  How  will  such 
action  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  resolution  of  ex- 
isting compliance  issues?  How  will  the 
Soviet  Union  respond?  More  impor- 
tant, how  will  the  stability  of  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  environment  be  en- 
hanced? 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  answers 
to  these  difficult  questions  are  evident 
today.  WhUe  the  SALT  II  ceUings 
have  done  very  little  to  stop  the  prolif- 
eration of  strategic  warheads,  they 
have  at  the  very  least  restrained  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  enhance 
its  already  sizable  force  of  large  land- 
based  ICBM's.  The  fractionation 
limits  in  place  have  further  denied  the 
Soviet  Union  the  ability  to  take  advan- 


tage of  the  superior  throw-weight  em- 
bodied in  their  large  SS-18's  and  SS- 
19's  by  limiting  the  number  of  war- 
heads which  can  be  deployed  on  these 
large  ICBM's. 

More  important,  adherence  to  the 
SALT  II  ceilings  has  reinforced  the 
important  principle  of  sacrifice  re- 
quired of  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams—the retirement  of  older  weap- 
ons systems  as  newer  ones  come  on 
line— which  is  the  very  principle  at  the 
heart  of  President  Reagan's  START/ 
build-down  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  many 
flaws  of  the  unratified  SALT  II  agree- 
ment, we  must  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  would  be  better  or  worse  off  with- 
out the  discipline  it  imposes  on  both 
superpowers. 

First,  in  very  general  terms,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  concluded  that  the  unraveling 
of  the  SALT  II  ceilings,  with  all  of  the 
potential  fallout  and  superpower  para- 
noia such  action  would  entail  could 
lead  to  a  tremendous  proliferation  of 
strategic  warheads.  In  a  worst-case 
scenerio,  according  to  the  CRS  study, 
both  superpowers  would  increase  the 
number  of  strategic  warheads  in  their 
respective  arsenals  from  10,000  today, 
to  approximately  27,000  by  1994. 

Second,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, failure  to  compensate  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  U.S.S.  Alaska  would 
in  the  near  term  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,*  a  quick  look  at  the 
strategic  balance  reveals  that  the  Sovi- 
ets with  818  ICBM  launchers  are  right 
up  against  the  820  SALT  II  ceilings, 
the  Soviets  can  quickly  take  advantage 
of  their  superior  throw-weight  by  pro- 
liferating additional  warheads  on  their 
large  ICBM's  and  accelerating  their  ef- 
forts to  deploy  a  greater  number  of 
large  ICBM's  in  a  totally  uncon- 
strained environment. 

In  effect,  we  would  force  the  Soviets 
to  continue  to  emphasize  the  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  the  first- 
strike  weapons  they  have  the  most 
confidence  in.  large  ICBM's,  the  very 
weapons  system  which  President 
Reagan  has  targeted  for  significant  re- 
duction in  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. Rather  than  deemphaaizlng 
MIRV  technology  as  called  for  by  the 
Scowcrof  t  Commission  and  proponents 
of  the  mutual  guaranteed  build  down, 
abandoning  the  policy  of  interim  re- 
straint prematurely  will  lead  to  a  spi- 
ralling arms  race  in  MIRV'ed  war- 
heads—an arms  race  this  Nation 
simply  cannot  win. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  how  containing  the  policy 
of  interim  restraint  relates  to  the 
President's  vision  of  a  world  in  which 
the  technologies  being  developed  by 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  will 
render  offensive  strategic  warheads 
obsolete.  Rather  than  debate  the 
wisdom  of  the  so-called  Star  Wars  ap- 


proach, let's  assume  for  a  moment 
that  strategic  defense  is  both  possible 
and  desirable.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
in  order  for  a  strategic  defense  to  ever 
have  a  chance  to  succeed,  the  number 
of  strategic  warheads  currently  pos- 
sessed by  both  superpowers  will  have 
to  be  sharply  reduced.  Otherwise  not 
only  will  defensive  systems  be  vulnera- 
ble to  attack  but  they  wlU  also  be 
easUy  overwhelmed  by  large  numbers 
of  strategic  warheads. 

As  Ambassador  Paul  Nitze,  the 
President's  senior  arms  control  adviser 
recently  stated,  one  of  the  criteria 
which  star  wars  weapons  will  have  to 
meet  is  that  they  must  be  cost-effec- 
tive at  the  margin  meaning  that  it 
would  have  to  be  easier  and  cheaper  to 
add  defensive  capability  at  the  margin. 
Otherwise  the  existence  of  defensive 
weapons  would  create  an  incentive  for 
all  offensive  arms  race  to  swamp  them. 

If.  by  abandoning  the  policy  of  inter- 
im restraint,  the  superpowers  enter 
into  a  new  strategic  arms  race,  the 
President's  vision  of  what  a  strategic 
defense  might  achieve  will  never  be  re- 
alized. In  an  unconstrained  offensive 
strategic  environment,  coimterlng  de- 
fensive systems  with  additional  offen- 
sive systems  will  be  extremely  cost-ef- 
fective. The  defense  will  never  be  able 
to  catch  up  without  a  massive  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  thereby  failing  to  meet 
one  of  the  very  important  criteria  for 
strategic  defense  established  by  Am- 
bassador Nitze. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  close 
by  saying  that  this  Nation  is  a  strong 
and  confident  superpower.  The  pa- 
tience and  prudence  called  for  by  this 
resolution  is  a  reflection  of  that 
strength.  It  remains  in  our  national  se- 
curity interest  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  the  policy  of  interim  restraint  so 
long  as  that  policy  is  mutually  ob- 
served by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  get  some 
idea.  If  we  could,  on  whether  or  not  we 
would  be  able  to  vote  fairly  soon.  I 
know  there  are  a  number  of  Members 
who  would  like  to  speak.  Agam,  having 
been  in  since  early  this  morning,  I 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  in  30  or  45  min- 
utes. 

I  will  not  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  now  because  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  is  not  on  the  floor,  but 
I  hope,  unless  somebody  has  a  con- 
trary view,  that  we  might  be  able  to 
vote  about  7  or  7:15  and  then  vitiate 
the  other  so-called  SALT  amendments 
and  go  to  final  passage  immediately. 
That  would  be  the  last  vote  of  the 
evening. 

When  we  come  in  tomorrow,  we 
would  be  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  any 
incentive.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
it  quickly. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Not  to  get  too  far 
afield,  but  is  it  the  majority  leader's 
hope  that  we  could  finish  the  State 
DeiMTtment  authorization  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  it  is  a  wish.  I  am 
not  too  optimistic.  I  am  advised  by 
those  who  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  staff  level  that 
there  are  not  too  many  amendments, 
but  there  is  a  number  of  Contra 
amendments,  I  think  for  7  hours.  If 
everybody  takes  aU  their  time,  it 
would  take  well  into  the  evening.  But  I 
doubt  that  every  amendment  will  be 
offered  and  I  do  not  think  they  will 
take  all  their  time  on  this  side  on  any 
of  the  amendments.  It  is  a  possibility. 

Mr.  BUMPEaiS.  But  it  would  be  the 
intention,  if  we  did  not  finish,  to  be  in 
on  Friday? 

Mr.  TXyUE.  I  am  afraid  that  would 
be  the  case. 

BSr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  afraid  that 
would  be  the  case.  too. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  notice  any  out- 
cries about  not  voting  at  7:15.  We  can 
perhaps  check  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  if  that  is  satisfac- 
tory with  him,  maybe  we  can  get  that 
agreement  and  divide  the  time  equally. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  majority  leader's  request  of 
voting  at  7:15,  and  I  think  a  lot  of  us 
want  that,  I  wonder  if  everyone  can 
keep  their  remarks  rather  brief.  I 
know  people  want  to  speak,  but  in  fair- 
ness to  others  if  everyone  could  keep  it 
down  to  maybe  3  to  5  minutes  it  would 
surely  help  to  get  on  with  this. 

1^.  MOTNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Snois).  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

&fr.  MOTNIHAN.  In  the  briefest  of 
terms  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  others  on  their  ef- 
forts in  bringing  this  matter  to  an  im- 
portant conclusion. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  statement  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho,  with  which  I  very 
much  agree,  that  it  was  a  force  of  dr- 
ciunstances  that  let  us  begin  the  SALT 
agreement  cycle  by  measuring  laimch 
vehicles  as  against  warheads.  War- 
heads are  a  means  of  war.  Indeed,  the 
continued  growth  in  the  number  of 
warheads,  even  in  the  context  of  re- 
straints in  launch  vehicles,  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  of  the  arms  competition. 

If  the  theoretical  man  from  Mars 
were  to  appear  and  be  shown  a  chart, 
the  increase  in  Soviet  warheads  since 
1968  and  American  since  1968,  and  it 
was  said  in  the  course  of  these  years  a 
number  of  agreements  on  arms  limita- 
tions were  reached,  and,  "Looking  at 
the  statistics,  can  you  tell  us  what 
year  those  agreements  were  reached?" 
he  would  have  to  say,  "I  do  not  see 
any  agreements  here." 

That  is  essentially  the  fact. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  compli- 
ance, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
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Soviets '  have  been  fairly  meticulous 
about  compliance.  I  think  it  is  also  fair 
to  say  that  they  have  characteristical- 
ly only  agreed  to  do  by  treaty  lan- 
guage what  they  already  planned  to 
do  and  implying  what  they  had 
planned  to  do  does  not  impose  greater 
limitations. 

Mr.  Pfesident,  I  simply  wish  to  make 
the  poiit  that  there  has  been  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  decision  point  that  will 
be  reached  when  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  deploy  the  Midgetman,  and  in 
the  context  of  the  SALT  II  agreement 
that  would  be  a  second  missile  which 
we  would  not  be  entitled  to. 

The  Soviets,  however,  are  going  in 
the  saiye  direction,  toward  a  mobile 
warhead  missile  which  is  very  much 
the  hoiie  of  their  arms  control  experts 
and  advpcates  for  many  years. 

I  simaly  wish  to  leave  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  thought  that,  when 
the  dayjcomes,  as  it  will  and  very  soon, 
that  wd  have  the  Midgetman  missile, 
we  misxit  consider  not  deplosrlng  or 
indeed  dismantling  the  small  and  in- 
creasingly inconsequential  force  of 
MX  miisiles  which  we  have  agreed  in 
this  body  in  recent  weeks  are  too  large 
and  too  vxilnerable  and  too  much  de- 
ployed in  a  first-strike  mode  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  deterrence. 

Mr.  l^OYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  adde^  as  a  cosponsor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.       

Mr.  WILSON  and  Mr.  KENNEDY 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatoi;  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Members  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon  have  expressed  themselves 
as  totaBy  satisfied  with  this  measure. 
Indeed,  so  many  have  that  you  begin 
to  think  it  must  be  authority  for  every 
proposition  like  the  Scriptures.  I  have 
far  ma|-e  enthusiasm  for  the  Scrip- 
tures than  I  do  for  this  measure.  I 
shall  tike  Just  a  couple  of  citations 
from  i^  though,  because  I  think  we 
should  focus  on  the  difference  be- 
tween this  provision  and  last  year's,  in 
which  we  similarly  suggested  that  it 
was  appropriate  to  continue  with  a  no- 
imdercut  policy. 

The  difference  ts  that  in  this  year's 
version^  we  have  added  that  there 
should  be  a  no-undercut  policy  "to  the 
extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  refrains 
from  undercutting  those  provisions" 
and  further  that  "nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  umted  States  from  carrying  out 
other  proportionate  responses  to 
Soviet  undercutting  of  strategic  arms 
provisions." 

Mr.  fresident,  without  that  provi- 
sion, I  fcould  not  in  conscience  support 
this  measure.  With  it,  we  are  putting 
the  Soviets  en  notice  that  there  will  be 
a  cost  I  to  noncompliance  with  these 
agreenpnts,   and,   more   importantly. 
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that  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  will  require  that  the 
President,  observing  the  noncompli- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union,  "propose 
such  measures  as  shall  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States."         j 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  saying  in 
simplest  term  is  that  we  do  not  intend 
that  there  shall  be  a  unilateral  compli- 
ance with  SALT  I,  SALT  II,  the  ABM 
Treaty.  We  are  saying  that  our  per- 
formance depends  upon  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  will  not  allow 
our  wish  for  arms  control  to  result  in 
arms  control  being  subverted  into  a 
weapon  whereby  we  abide  and  the  So- 
viets are  frde  to  violate  or  imdercut 
with  impuniny. 

That  makeiB  no  sense.  It  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  our  duty. 

There  is  mjich  in  this  measiu-e  that  I 
find,  frankly^  mealy-mouthed.  There  is 
a  great  deal  expressed  that  I  catmot 
enthusiastically  support.  I  shall  vote 
for  it  without  enthusiasm,  because  at 
least,  it  is  a|  substantial  improvement 
upon  last  yefir's  expressed  good  inten- 
tion. I 

What  this  'means  is  not,  as  Senator 
McClttre  has  indicated,  that  we  will 
wait  and  allow  the  Soviets  to  provide 
the  lead,  thait  we  will  engage  in  tit-for- 
tat  violation  {with  them.  No  more  than 
we  look  to  {total  ssr^imetry  in  arms 
control  negotiations  to  make  this  a 
safer  world  will  we  look  to  the  Soviet 
initiative  in  rviolation  of  arms  control 
agreements  to  determine  what  our  se- 
curity interests  will  require.  It  may  be 
that  they  require  a  new  weapons 
system  to  be  developed,  it  may  be  that 
we  will  at  some  point  abandon  the  re- 
straints that  we  are  voluntarily  assum- 
ing. But  it  will  be  the  security  inter- 
ests of  the  dnited  States  as  recognized 
by  the  Preiident  and  the  Congress 
that  dictate  American  policy  in  the 
future  with  Respect  to  an  equally  con- 
sistent support  of  earnest,  good-faith, 
serious  arm»  control  negotiations. 

Finally,  Mt.  President,  I  invite  atten- 
tion to  the  final  passage  on  page  7.  My 
colleagues  have  the  amendment  before 
them  in  printt.  It  says: 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  delaying  the  devel- 
opment, fUghi  testing  or  deplosrment  of  the 
SICM  as  authorized  by  Congress  or  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  to  continuing  the  no-un- 
dercut policy  beyond  December  31,  1986, 
which  should  be  a  matter  for  consultation 
between  the  [President  and  Congress  and 
subsequent  re^ew  and  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress. { 

Mr.  President,  what  this  language 
seeks  to  do  in  reference  to  the  small 
mobile  missile  is,  simply  stated,  to 
create  a  im^ateral  exception  by  legis- 
lation to  a  treaty  which  the  United 
States  has  never  ratified.  I  do  not  say 
that  sarcastically  or  in  a  deprecating 
way,  I  say  i^  as  a  simple  statement  of 
fact. 


In  fact,  I  approve  of  that  exception, 
because  the  Soviets,  among  their  viola- 
tions, have  been  guilty  of  deploying  a 
second  missile  beyond  that  which  is 
permitted  under  existing  arms  control 
agreements  and  we  have  been  urged 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission  in  con- 
Jimction  with  arms  control  to.  our- 
selves, develop  and  deploy  a  small 
mobile  missile,  a  decision  and  a  recom- 
mendation in  which  I  concur. 

I  also  concur  in  the  warning  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  which  stresses 
that  ICBM  modernization  and  arms 
control  are  "integrally  related  and  the 
decisions  about  a  small  missile  will  be 
influenced  by"  the  evolution  of  Soviet 
strategic  programs,  the  path  of  arms 
control  negotiations  and  agreements, 
and  that  "although  the  small  missUe 
program  should  be  pursued  vigorously, 
the  way  these  uncertainties  are  re- 
solved will  inevitably  determine  the 
nature  and  the  size  of  the  program." 

Mr.  President,  indeed,  the  way  these 
uncertainties  are  resolved  should  and 
must  determine  the  size  and  the 
nature  of  the  program.  Because  of  our 
concern  about  the  program  as  present- 
ly designed  and  the  missile  as  present- 
ly designed,  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wisely  included  report 
language  that  recognizes  the  virtue  of 
mobility  in  terms  of  increased  surviv- 
ability, in  terms  of  a  reduction  of  wil- 
nerability,  but  also  which  specifically 
calls  upon  the  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
fense Science  Board  to  revisit  the  issue 
of  design  constraints  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  present  weight 
constraints  prevent  the  use  of  penetra- 
tion aids,  whether  or  not  the  mobility 
tradeoffs  should  be  considered  in 
terms  of  siting  options. 

In  short,  Mr.  I*resident,  because  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  with  whom  I 
had  intended  this  colloquy,  is  not 
present,  I  shall  simply  make  reference 
and,  were  he  present,  I  feel  free  to 
state  that  he  would  concur  in  a  collo- 
quy incorporating  by  reference  the 
report  language  that  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  page  102  and  on  page  103  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
report. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
something  that  wiU  not  excite  great 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those  who 
feel  that  arms  control  has  been  a  one- 
sided proposition.  My  own  feeling  is 
that,  although  we  dare  not  trust  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  are  in  no  way  ex- 
empted by  that  fact  from  the  necessity 
to  deal  with  them  and  to  compel  them 
insofar  as  we  can  verify  their  perform- 
ance to  enter  into  agreements  and 
then  hold  them  to  performance.  This 
simply  will  state  in  terms  that  we  have 
not  stated,  certainly  in  last  year's  com- 
panion measure,  that  we  will  not  uni- 
laterally conform  to  interim  restraints. 
It  says  instead  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  go  forward  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  with  a  watchful  Congress 


making  sure  that  we  develop  a  small 
mobile  missile  that  will  work,  and  that 
we  will  be  guided  by  the  performance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  their 
failure  to  conform,  to  comply  with  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements, 
whether  ratified  and  signed  or  not, 
will  very  strongly  influence  the  United 
States  decision,  but  that  what  will  in- 
fluence it  even  more  is  the  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  as  to  what  our  security 
interests  require. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  a  bare  mini- 
mum for  the  American  people  to 
expect  from  us. 

On  that  basis,  without  the  enthusi- 
asm that  I  had  hoped  for.  I  can  sup- 
port this  measure  and  will  vote  for  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  "SALT  n  Comi>romise 
Amendment"  because  it  is  a  major  vic- 
tory in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  forces 
of  arms  control. 

In  the  next  few  months,  the  United 
States  will  be  facing  a  momentous  de- 
cision on  the  SALT  II  Treaty— wheth- 
er to  abandon  our  policy  not  to  under- 
cut this  arms  limitation  agreement 
that  was  signed  in  1979.  but  never  rati- 
fied. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  recent  months 
there  has  been  an  increasingly  bitter 
battle  for  the  mind  of  the  President. 
Rebuffed  by  the  President's  decision 
to  return  to  negotiations  in  Geneva, 
the  rightwing  opponents  of  arms  con- 
trol have  fastened  on  the  SALT  n 
treaty  as  the  place  to  make  their  next 
stand.  But  today  the  Senate  has  the 
opportunity  to  reject  their  couinsel  to 
scrap  the  treaty,  and  to  present  the 
President  with  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  treaty  and  a  strong 
Senate  mandate  for  a  renewed  effort 
to  save  it. 

Last  year  the  Senate  voted  over- 
whelmingly—82-17— to  support  the  no 
imdercut  policy.  We  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  by  June  1.  1985  on  his 
intentions.  That  report  has  not  yet 
been  submitted.  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Senate  act— and  act  now.  before 
the  President's  decision  is  final— to 
send  him  a  firm  and  unequivocal  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  observe  SALT  II— for  the 
sake  of  our  own  national  security. 

On  this  issue,  the  Senate  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  should  stand  as  one — and 
the  Chiefs  have  concluded  that  contin- 
ued observance  of  SALT  II  serves  our 
national  interest. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  is  our  principal 
line  of  defense  against  an  unprece- 
dented new  escalation  of  the  arms 
race— in  which  the  United  States  could 
well  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  for 
years  to  come.  Independent  experts 
who  have  studied  this  issue  for  the 
Pentagon  have  concluded  that  even  if 


the  United  States  proceeded  to  build 
200  ISX  missiles,  the  Soviets  would 
still  be  able  to  deploy  new  warheads  at 
a  faster  rate.  The  same  study  suggest- 
ed that  by  1988.  without  the  SALT  n 
constraints  each  side's  arsenal  would 
grow  from  18.000  to  30,000  warheads. 
Jeopardizing  perhaps  for  all  time  the 
hope  for  deep  reductions  in  the  nucle- 
ar forces  of  both  sides. 

The  United  States  has  legitimate 
concerns  about  some  areas  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  SALT  II— for  exam- 
ple in  what  is  called  "encrypting  te- 
lemetry." At  the  same  time,  the  SALT 
II  limits  have  forced  the  Soviets  to  dis- 
mantle more  than  1,000  of  their  nucle- 
ar launchers  as  they  developed  new 
systems— while  the  United  States  until 
now  has  not  been  required  to  sacrifice 
a  single  launcher  from  our  arsenaL 

In  those  circumstances,  it  would  be 
folly  for  the  United  States  to  discard  a 
working  and  workable  treaty,  in  a  fit 
of  ideological  pique— and  expose  our- 
selves to  an  unconstrained  Soviet 
buildup.  Those  who  advocate  such  a 
course  are  more  concerned  about  un- 
dermining arms  control  than  they  are 
about  preserving  our  national  security. 

Virtually  every  senior  military  offi- 
cer has  recognized  the  value  of  SALT 
n — and  the  fact  that  compliance  is  in 
the  UJ3.  interest.  As  General  Scow- 
croft observed: 

I  think  there's  no  question  the  Soviets 
test  the  limits  of  any  agreement,  probe 
around  for  loopholes,  and  perhaps  even  op- 
erate in  some  ignorance  of  what  the  agree- 
ments are  in  various  parts  of  their  bureauc- 
racy. The  most  serious  part  is  to  know  what 
to  do  about  It .  .  .  but  they're  not  really  sig- 
nificant enough  in  themselves  to  renounce  a 
treaty .  .  . 

Yes,  I  think  we  should  [comply  with 
SALT  n]  .  .  .  There  are  restraints  In  the 
treaty  on  the  Soviets  wtiich,  however 
modest,  are  better  than  having  no  restraints 
ataU. 

If  we  disregard  that  sound  advice,  we 
will  find  the  world  without  SALT  n  a 
much  more  dangerous  place.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  immediately  begin 
to  outproduce  the  United  States  in 
ballistic  missiles,  and  increase  dramati- 
cally the  number  of  warheads  on  its 
heavy  missiles— a  niunber  which  is 
now  restricted  by  the  SALT  n  count- 
ing rules. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  prepared 
to  deploy  two  new  mobile  missiles— the 
SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25— while  the  U£. 
Midgetman  is  stiU  years  from  develop- 
ment. 

The  U.S.SJI.  could  also  move  for- 
vtrard  rapidly  in  its  two  open  produc- 
tion lines  for  missile-carrying  subma- 
rines—including their  new  Typhoon. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
overtake  the  United  States  in  numbers 
of  warheads  by  1986  in  the  absence  of 
SALT  II— a  circumstance  which  would 
not  arise  until  the  1990's  if  the  SALT 
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n  regime  Is  continued.  The  Depart- 
moit  of  Defense  Itself  has  recognized 
that,  without  SALT  n  the  number  of 
Soviet  Ballistic  Warheads  could  In- 
crease to  at  least  twice  their  current 


levels  with  only  a  modest  Increase  in 
the  number  of  ballistic  missQe  boost- 
ers. 

In  the  face  of  this  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. It  is  incredible  that  there  is 
even  serious  debate  about  abandoning 
a  treaty  that  contributes  so  much  to 
our  own  security. 

None  of  us  condones  Soviet  treaty 
violations,  or  their  dubious  exploita- 
tion of  the  treaty's  gray  areas.  We 
should  make  clear  to  the  Soviets  that 
progress  on  arms  control  is  dependent 
on  resolving  outstanding  compliance 
issues. 

But  it  is  dangerous— even  reckless— 
to  inflict  serious  harm  on  America's 
security  in  order  to  prove  how  tough 
we  can  be  in  the  Soviet  Union.  If  it's 
an  arms  race  we  want,  the  Soviets  will 
be  sure  to  give  it  to  us.  The  lesson  of 
the  40  years  of  history  of  the  nuclear 
age  is  that  the  Russians  will  match  us 
missile  for  missfle.  launcher  for 
launcher,  warhead  for  warhead— every 
step  of  the  way  to  nuclear  Armaged- 
don. 

The  Joint  chiefs  understand  this. 
The  American  people  understand  it. 
The  Senate  should  make  clear  to  the 
President  that  we  understand  it  too— 
and  that  adherence  to  SALT  II  is  vital 
to  our  national  security. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  will  not  be 
long.  I  look  at  this  document  as  it  has 
come  from  the  compromise  factory 
and  can  genuinely  call  it  what  most 
compromises  are.  It  is  a  work  of  art 
signifying  efforts  of  a  lot  of  i>eople  on 
opposite  sides,  concluding  nothing  and 
binding  us  irrevocably  to  concepts 
beyond  which  this  Senate  cannot  pro- 
ceed. 

I  Just  look  at  it  as  an  exercise  in  self- 
deception.  Look  at  this  and  what  it 
says.  It  says,  "It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  vigorously  pursue  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  resolution  of  con- 
cerns over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  arms  control  agreements  and 
should  seek  corrective  actions  through 
confidential  diplomatic  channels,  in- 
cluding, where  i4>propriate,  the  stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission  and  the 
renewed  nuclear  arms  negotiatimu." 

Does  anybody  in  this  Chamber  sus- 
pect that  the  standing  Consultative 
Commission,  where  the  votes  are  two, 
will  ever  achieve  a  majority  unless  it  is 
our  capitulation  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
There  are  two  members  on  that  Com- 
mission—one side  is  cheating  and  one 
is  pleading.  But  we  are  going  to  go 


down  there  and  say.  "You  are  naugh- 
ty, boyi" 

And  ire  are  going  to  do  it  through 
confld^tial  diplomatic  channels  be- 
cause, a  we  did  it  out  loud,  we  might 
inform  the  public  that  our  world  is  a 
little  more  dangerous  than  we  in  the 
Senate  ^ould  like  to  admit. 

Then  it  says,  because  we  are  really 
brave,  that.  "It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
take  popitive  steps  to  resolve  the  com- 
pliance concerns  of  the  United  States 
about  enistlng  strategic  offensive  arms 
agreements  in  order  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  those  agreements."  et 
cetera,  it  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Now,  really.  Mr.  President,  this  lan- 
guage suggests  the  attitude  of  a  lesser 
wolf  in  nhe  presence  of  the  pack  head 
coming  In  belly  up  with  his  tongue  out 
to  prov#  compliance.  What  is  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  going  to 
do  to  Uie  Soviet  Union  that  terrifies 
them?  , 

And  then  we  go  on  and  say  that, 
"The  pnited  States  should,  through 
DecemUer  31  of  1986"— well  beyond 
the  tim^  when  the  treaty  already  has 
expired4-"continue  to  refrain  from  un- 
dercutting the  provisions  of  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreements," 
et  cetera.  But  we  cannot  do  that  until 
paragraph  4  comes  into  play,  in  which 
we  say  to  the  President,  "Oh,  Mr. 
President,  you  should  carefully  consid- 
er the  Impact  of  any  change  to  this 
current  policy  regarding  the  existing 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  on 
the  long-term  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  And  in 
case  you  cannot  do  that  so  carefully, 
by  all  means,  consult  with  the  children 
in  Coagress  before  making  any 
changes  in  current  policy." 

Now,  really.  Mr.  President,  what  else 
would  the  President  of  the  United 
States  do  but  carefully  consider  his  ac- 
tions? I  mean,  on  its  face  this  docu- 
ment Is  absiu-d.  It  goes  on.  And  every- 
body wgl  say  in  here  it  does  not  carry 
the  force  of  law,  and,  of  course,  it  does 
not.  It  carries  the  fCHxe  that  is  good 
deal  more  strenuous  than  law  and  that 
is  the  lorce  of  politics.  Because  it  is 
going  to  come  out  of  here  with  a  vote 
of  85  to  5  or  95  to  2,  or  some  such 
thing,  snd  nobody  is  going  to  remem- 
ber an^hlng  about  the  arguments 
that  are  going  to  be  Inherent  in  the 
resolution,  except  that  the  Senate  said 
one  time,  by  95  to  2,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  no  longer  undercut  the 
SALT  Agreements. 

Let  me  suggest  that  it  has  been 
stated  dn  the  floor  this  afternoon  that 
vlrtuall)r  every  senior  militant  officer 
endorse^  compliance  with  SALT  n. 
Why?  Because  they  see  Congress  at 
play.  They  see  us  in  here  somehow  or 
other  taking  from  them  their  ability 
to  do  tlteir  mission.  So  they  think  that 
if,  somehow  or  other,  there  is  a  little 
restraint  in  the  world  that  might  rub 
off  on .  the  Soviets,  it  lessens  their 
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problem.  Yfet,  they  know  in  their 
hearts  and  will  tell  you  in  private  that 
it  cannot  do  that,  it  has  not  done  that, 
and  it  will  not  do  that. 

If  you  \o6jL  at  the  reasons  why  the 
Joint  Chle4i  originally  told  us  to 
engage  in  SALT  n  limitations,  it  was 
because  they  felt  that,  in  their  ab- 
sence, we  would  see  the  Soviets 
achieve  certiln  levels  of  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  (missiles,  certain  levels  of 
weaponry,    i 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  those 
levels  they  forecast  then  about  what 
would  happien  without  SALT  II  re- 
straints has]  been  exceeded.  Not  only 
have  the  SALT  II  restraints  been  ex- 
ceeded, but  also,  every  one  of  theh- 
forecasts,  fters.  has  come  true  in 
spades. 

So.  whUe  ^his  little  garden  of  Sena- 
tors wanden  through  the  palace  of 
SALT  dellgkts.  where  wishes  always 
come  true,  and  threats  are  only 
dreams,  and  weapons  against  us  are 
only  part  of  our  anxieties,  and  enemies 
are  in  picture  books,  and  "Peace  on 
Earth  and  gtedwlU  towaid  men"  plays 
as  background  music  for  a  game  of 
on  plastic  chairs,  we  tell 
y  an  agreement  such  at 
safe,  because  SALT  is 
out  there  i^tectlng  you."  And  the 
nmnbers  geti  worse,  our  situation  more 
desperate,  a^d  we  hide  in  our  garden 
rather  thanj  come  out  and  confront 
the  conclusions  that  are  Inevitable  by 
Just  looking  at  the  facts. 

So  if  we  get  out  of  kindergarten  and 
stop  playing  a  child's  game  and  be  real 
men  in  a  raal  world,  with  real  prob- 
lems, and  qonfront  this  bravely,  in 
front  of  thb  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  w|ll  vote  no  on  this,  and  we 
will  restore  some  of  the  drastic  actions 
that  we  have  already  taken  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE^  Mr.  President,  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  (he  distinguished  minority 
leader  the  fact  that  we  might  vote  on 
this  amendment,  and  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
vote  occur  up  or  down  on  Bumpers,  et 
al.,  amendment  No.  267  at  8  pjn.  to- 
night, wlthotit  any  intervening  action. 

The  PR^mmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuHKWBCTori).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CHAf^.  I  wonder  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  say  "or  earlier." 

Mr.  DOLR  There  are  a  number  of 
speakers.  If  everybody  speaks  who  has 
asked  for  time,  it  will  be  about  7  or  10 
minutes  before  8. 

Mr.  HOl4lNOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
object,  until  1  have  a  chance  to  talk  to 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESGODINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heardi 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  DOLES.  Mr.  President.  I  renew 
my  request  that  there  be  an  up  and 
down  vote  pn   the   Bumpers,   et   al.. 
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amendment  at  8  p.m.  tonight,  without 
any  intervening  action,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  have  15  minutes  under  his 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object and  I  will  not 

object— should  we  not  then  guarantee 
Mr.  NuNw  whatever  time  had  indicated 
he  would  need? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  can  do  that  with  the 
15  minutes  for  Senator  Hollings  by 
giving  some  time  on  our  side  and 
taking  care  of  known  speakers  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  an  indication 
here  that  lix.  Nxnm  wants  5  minutes, 
Mr.  Pell  2  minutes.  Mr.  Gore  can 
speak  for  himself  at  this  point.  If  we 
could  include  at  least  assiu-ance  for 
those  two  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hollings. 
I  would  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  assure  the  minority 
leader  that  we  can  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
times  when  one  can  take  comfort  and 
pride  in  the  ability  of  the  Senate  to 
find  the  true  interests  of  the  Nation 
and  to  express  those  interests  in  lan- 
guage that  can  bring  us  together  in 
recognition  that  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  expression  of  truth— not 
Republican  truth,  not  Democratic 
truth,  but  a  more  elemental  truth. 

In  recent  days,  it  had  seemed  impos- 
sible to  me  that  we  could  find  such  an 
expression  where  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  are  concerned,  so  great  have 
our  party  and  ideological  differences 
become,  so  great  have  our  uncertain- 
ties and  our  fears  become. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
which  has  now  come  before  us  is  not 
only  most  welcome  to  me  as  guidance 
on  the  issue  of  SALT  compliance 
during  this  critical  period,  but  also  as 
a  vindication  of  our  process.  The  draft- 
ers of  this  amendment  have  captured 
the  essential  facts:  Preserving  the 
SALT  sublimits  is  profoundly  in  the 
Interests  of  our  country.  If  we  let 
those  limits  fall  away,  we  invite  a  to- 
tally useless  competition  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  could  destroy  the 
administration's  efforts  to  negotiate  in 
Geneva  and  put  us  on  a  fast  track  to 
nuclear  war. 

In  the  absence  of  SALT  limits,  such 
an  arms  race  would  be  so  expensive 
that  it  would  severely  test  our  ability 
to  remain  in  that  race.  We  often  hear 
that  we  can  bring  the  Soviet  Union  to 
its  luiees  by  competing  aggressively  in 
the  building  of  weapons.  It  is  ironic 
that  statements  such  as  that  are  made 
at  the  same  time  that  the  defense 
budget  is  cut  to  zero  real  growth. 

£>en  if  we  found  it  possible  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  an  all-out  arms  race,  it 
would  be  a  futile  race,  and  I  quote 
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here  from  an  observation  made  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress: 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  yean  of  paral- 
lel force  expansion  would  not  under  the  as- 
siimptlons  of  the  Library  study  sicnlflcantly 
alter  the  relative  numerical  balanoe  in  war- 
heads or  bring  either  side  a  clear  numerical 
advantage  in  this  measure  of  strategic 
power. 

In  this  Library  of  Congress  study  it 
Is  pointed  out  that  if  the  United 
States  made  the  tremendous  financial 
investment  to  compete  in  an  uncon- 
strained arms  race  we  would  move 
from  having  almost  11.000  warheads 
this  year  to  having  more  than  26,000 
warheads  in  the  year  1994.  whUe  the 
Soviet  Union  would  move  from  having 
almost  10,000  warheads  to  having 
27,800  warheads  in  the  same  year  of 
1994. 

So  it  is  clearly  In  our  Interest  and  in 
the  Interest  of  civilization  to  continue 
abiding  by  the  SALT  limits. 

So  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  does 
nothing  to  damage  the  core  of  the 
SALT  limits,  the  numerical  subcell- 
Ings,  the  fractionation  limits,  we 
should  observe  them  ourselves  and  to 
the  letter  insisting  upon  the  same 
standards  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Though  we  may  have  serious  prob- 
lems with  other  aspects  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance, it  does  not  pay  us  to  respond 
by  actually  abetting  them  in  the  aban- 
donment of  all  restraint. 

I  remain  concerned.  Mr.  President, 
not  by  anything  in  the  language  of 
this  amendment,  but  by  the  possibility 
that  the  administration  might  be 
tempted  to  take  the  Poseidon  subma- 
rine due  to  be  dismantled  this  fall  and 
put  it  up  into  drydock  instead  of  dis- 
mantling it. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  that  I  have  undertaken  a  pains- 
taking effort  to  piece  together  what 
would  be  the  exact  Implications  for 
the  treaty  if  we  decided  to  try  to  fuzz 
over  whether  or  not  we  were  comply- 
ing and  put  that  submarine  in  dry- 
dock. 

The  consenstis  opinion  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  served  on  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission, 
those  who  have  negotiated  these  trea- 
ties in  the  past,  and  those  who  are 
most  eminently  familiar  with  the  stra- 
tegic arms  control  negotiations  that 
have  taken  place,  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing more  central  to  the  meuiing  of  the 
SALT  treaties  than  the  painfully  ne- 
gotiated procedures  for  complying 
with  the  numerical  subceilings. 

If  we  tamper  with  that  aspect  of  the 
treaty,  we  should  not  kid  ourselves  as 
to  the  result.  It  would  lead  to  the  un- 
raveling of  the  treaty. 

This  amendment  clearly  urges  the 
administration  not  to  take  such  a 
course  of  action.  I  deeply  hope  that 
this  measure  will  be  passed  by  a  re- 
sounding vote.  Sometimes  such  votes 
merely  signify  that  a  measure   has 
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been  stripped  of  any  real  Importance. 
That  is  not  the  case  here.  The  opposi- 
tion to  this  amendment  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  most  vigorously  op- 
posed to  the  SALT  treaties  is  itself  tes- 
tament to  the  real  significance  and 
meaning  of  ttiis  amendment.  This 
amendment  steps  up  to  a  set  of  diffi- 
cult issues  and  speaks  candidly  and 
meaningfully  to  those  issues.  It  is  our 
advice  to  the  President  on  the  eve  of  a 
historic  decision  by  the  President.  It 
contains  no  partisan  rancor.  Indeed  it 
is  built  upon  the  consensus  first  estab- 
lished after  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
which  reomunended  the  Midgetman 
and  created  the  growing  consensus  for 
a  small,  mobUe.  single-warhead  mis- 
sile, and  the  points  made  earlier  about 
the  testing  of  that  Midgetman  not 
coming  until  1988  are  important  to 
consider  when  reading  the  parts  of  the 
amendment  which  refer  to  the  new 
single  warhead  missUe. 

This  amendment  presents  the 
chance  for  the  President  to  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  greater  degree  of  harmony 
among  us  in  this  body  and.  more  im- 
portantly, in  the  country. 

I  congratulate  those  who  nave 
woi^ed  so  hard  to  draft  this  amend- 
ment. I  frankly  did  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  come  up  with  this  kind 
of  agreement.  But  we  have  come  up 
with  the  agreement.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it  in  resotmding 
numbers  and  I  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  carefully  heed 
the  advice  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  jdeld  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  aUot 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  there  is  really  only 
one  essential  question:  Is  it.  or  is  it 
not.  in  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  abide  by  the 
limits  that  treaty— although  unrati- 
f  led— Imposes  upon  the  two  superpow- 
ers? 

I  submit  that  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  dear  and  unequivocal 
"yes." 

What  would  we  gain  by  "breaking 
out"  of  SALT  n?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  we  would  gain  very  little. 

What  would  we  lose  if  we  broke  out 
of  the  treaty?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  we  would  lose  a  great 
deal. 

What  would  we  lose?  First,  the  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States  would  certainly  suffer  from  the 
resumption  of  an  unrestrained  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
abandon  observance  of  SALT  II  limits, 
the  Soviets  are  free  to  do  likewise. 

They  are  much  better  prepared  than 
the  United  States  to  build  and  deploy 
new  strategic  weapons— weapons 
which  would  raise  the  threshold  of 
danger  faced  by  the  American  people. 
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The  Soviets  are  closer  to  breaUng  out 
of  the  ovenU  limits  of  SALT  n  than 
are  we  in  several  categories.  Should  we 
abandon  the  treaty,  they  would  be 
that  much  further  ahead. 

Second,  an  American  decision  to  ab- 
rogate our  compliance  with  SALT  II 
will  not  give  us  any  advantage  in  terms 
of  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces.  In  other  words,  if  we  break  out 
of  the  treaty,  we  do  not  gain  some- 
thing, we  do  not  get  a  lead  on  modern- 
izing our  forces.  With  relatively  minor 
exceptions,  the  modernization  of  XJ£. 
strategic  forces  is  possible  within  the 
limits  of  SALT  n.  The  Soviets,  howev- 
er, have  been  forced  to  retire  older 
arms  systems  as  part  of  their  modern- 
ization programs.  Third,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  very  Important  point,  if  the 
United  States  abandons  SALT,  we  will 
have  handed  the  Soviet  Union  an  im- 
mense propaganda  victory.  When  the 
Soviets  walked  out  of  the  Geneva  talks 
in  1983.  the  United  States  gained 
credibility  throughout  the  world.  And 
I  think  we  all  recall  that.  That  was 
one  of  the  things  that  helped  our 
NATO  allies  go  forward  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  n  missile.  If 
we  should  abandon  SALT  n.  that 
credibility  would  evaporate,  and  we 
woiild  surely  witness  a  new  roimd  of 
Ehiropean  skepticism  concerning  the 
American  commitment  to  arms  con- 
troL  We  would  be  the  loser. 

Finally,  the  chances  for  negotiation 
of  a  new  strategic  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva 
would  Inevitably  suffer.  SALT  II  is  not 
a  perfect  agreement.  Everyone  is 
agreed  to  that  here.  But  it  does  set 
basic  limits  which  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  new  agreements.  A  U.S. 
breakout  of  SALT  n  would  set  us  back 
to  the  beginning,  to  the  detriment  of 
our  own  national  security. 

Now  as  to  this  resolution  tonight,  I 
like  many  others  do  not  reaUy  feel  it  is 
the  best,  and  I  would  have  a  different 
version.  But,  nonetheless,  it  is  a  ver- 
sion and  it  makes  clear  that  the 
Senate  favors  continuation  of  the 
SALT  n  agreement,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  vrte  its  passage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
briefly  to  speak  about  the  amendment 
and  what  it  means  to  this  Senator. 

First  of  all,  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  ought  to  point  out  that  this 
amendment  reflects  the  views  of  a 
number  of  different  factions  in  this 
Senate  that  have  an  intense  interest  in 
where  we  are  headed  in  the  area  of 
arms  control. 

It  is  a  composite  first,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senator  from  Arlunsas, 
Senator  Btthfers,  et  al.,  second,  of 
Senator  Nunif  and  Senator  Stsvkhs, 
and  finally  of  Senator  McClxtrx,  et  al. 
After  intense  negotiations  this  after- 


noon, lan  agreement  was  reached 
among  these  factions. 

Obvlqusly  this  compromise  is  not 
satlsfaqtory  to  everyone,  but  it  certain- 
ly is  a  showing  that  the  Senate  is  ex- 
ceedlni^  interested  in  the  arms  con- 
trol i^ues  the  Senate  resolution 
covers  and  what  the  resolutions  them- 
selves mean. 

Mr.  president,  I  wish  to  point  out 
one  imfortant  difference  between  this 
resolution  and  the  resolution  that  was 
adopted  last  year.  In  my  opinion,  the 
heart  ft  the  resolution  paned  last 
year  wgs  subparagraph  (2)  in  section 
(B)  sh<|wn  on  page  429  where  it  said 
that- 

Tbe  nttited  States  should  throush  Decem- 
ber 31.  |88S  continue  to  pursue  Its  stated 
policy  t«  refrain  from  imdercuttlng  provi- 
sions of  the  exlstiztg  strategic  offensive  anns 
agreement  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
frains tTpm  undercutting  those  provisions  of 
that  agreement  or  until  a  new  strategic 
arms  agreement  is  concluded. 

That  was  the  guts  of  that  amend- 
ment last  year.  This  year,  though,  we 
have  tied  U.S.  restraint  concerning 
SALT  limits  to  Soviet  behavior  by 
adding  in  subsection  (3),  on  page  5  of 
the  amendment  the  following: 

And.  Brovlded,  however,  that  nothing  in 
this  sectf  on  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  l|.S.  from  carrying  out  other  propor- 
tionate i^sponses  to  the  Soviet  imdercutting 
of  strate^c  arms  provisions. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this 
year  there  is  a  direct  implication  that 
the  SovSet  Union  has.  in  fact,  violated 
the  SALT  agreement.  I  think  that 
that  is  a  very  important  factor,  and  a 
very  iihportant  distinguishing  point 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  going  on  record 
on  this  evening.  The  Senate  will  be 
supporting  this  resolution,  which  is 
vastly  oifferent  than  the  resolution  it 
supporned  a  year  ago.  The  reason  it  Is 
vastly  oifferent  is  because  of  the  lack 
of  Soviet  compliance. 

Ther^  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  SALT  Treaty 
concerning  encryption,  concerning 
new  tfpes  of  missiles,  concerning 
heavy  iolssile  limits  and  the  produc- 
tion of  tnore  than  30  Baclcf  ire  bombers 
and  obviously  the  large  phased-array 
radar  i|iat  is  located  in  Siberia,  the 
Krasn(^arsk  radar  that  everyone 
knows  violates  the  ABM  Treaty. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  point  out  and  reiterate 
that  tlils  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion does  give  the  President  a  great 
deal  of  flexibility.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
vastly  different  than  what  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year.  Therefore.  I 
think  the  Senate  is  going  on  record  to- 
night 4^owlng  its  concern  about  the 
lack  of  Soviet  compliance  which  cer- 
tainly titers  the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess that  the  President  will  have  to  go 
through,  the  environment  and  the  clr- 
ciunstatices  that  he  finds  himself  in 
today.  $B  compared  with  a  year  ago. 

So  I  Dhlnk  that  we  take  a  proper  rec- 
ognition of  this  and  I  think  It  is  impor- 
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tant  that  wi  i  illustrate  and  underscore 
this  for  the :  "ecord. 

Mr.  RUDHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
lie  very  brief.  I  do  not  think  this 
record  would  be  complete  without  a 
comment  that  is  somewhat  different 
and  off  the  substance  of  what  we  are 
discussing  here  this  evening.  As  one 
who  participated  in  the  negotiations 
all  afternoon  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has]  referred  to.  I  think  that, 
in  light  of  many  circumstances,  what 
we  have  here  is  probably  the  best 
product  tnat  a  committee  could 
design.  And  ^  will  leave  it  at  that 

But  let  me  make  one  observation.  As 
one  who  has  alwasrs  found  our  Consti- 
tution a  vers  interesting  document,  I 
think  it  is  mther  ironic— and  I  say  this 
in  no  critlcian  of  the  body  but  Just  as 
an  observaQon— I  think  it  is  ironic 
that  tonight  the  Senate,  by  a  simple 
majority  vote— and  I  assume  there  wlU 
be  at  least  SI  votes— by  a  simple  ma- 
jority vote  will  advise  the  President  on 
something  we  think  he  ought  to  do  in 
terms  of  a  treaty  which,  of  course,  is 
unratified,  And  yet  this  same  Senate 
steadfastly  ^used  to  consider  that 
treaty— and  |[  think  with  good  reason- 
neither  to  mtlfy  it  or  to  reject  it.  So 
we  are  entering  kind  of  an  Alice-ln- 
Wonderlandlarea  of  our  Constitution. 

We  now  h&ve  a  sitiiation  where  the 
U.S.  Senate  will  not  do  what  it  is  sup- 
posed to  do;  that  is  either  ratify  or 
reject  by  a  t|ro-thlrds  vote  in  the  event 
of  ratification,  but  by  a  simple  majori- 
ty vote  presumes  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  to  how  he 
ought  to  uiide  by  a  yet  imratlfied 
treaty.  I  thmk  that  is  very  curious.  I 
also  think  i^  is  very  dangerous  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  think  about  it. 

I  yittlA  thejfloor. 

Mr.  PELLJ  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
direct  a  queftion  to  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment,  in  regard  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  (b)  which  in- 
cludes the  clause  "nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  United  States  from  canring  out 
other  proportionate  responses  to 
Soviet  undehnittlng  of  strategic  arms 
provisions."  'What  is  meant  by  "other 
proportionate  responses"? 

Bfr.  BUMl>ERS.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Jsland  that  {that  is  a  statement— and 
this  is  the  j  basic  difference  between 
this  amenmient  and  what  we  passed 
last  year.  T^is  simply  gives  the  Presi- 
dent, in  copsultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, when  he  recommends  to  us 
measures  that  he  would  propose  to 
take  in  respbnse  to  a  Soviet  violation, 
it  gives  him  some  latitude  in  the  re- 
sponse. Now,  the  response  should  be 
proportionate  but  not  identical.  If  the 
Soviets  build  a  new  missile  that  is  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  treaty,  that  does 
not  mean,  1^  order  to  respond  to  that 
without  outright  abrogation,  that  we 


are  compelled  to  exceed  the  treaty  by 
building  a  new  system,  too. 

In  other  words,  if  they  violate  sec- 
tion A  of  the  treaty,  we  do  not  have  to 
violate  section  A  of  the  treaty  to  be  a 
proportionate  response.  We  might 
take  a  proportionate  response  by 
doing  something  under  B  or  C. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  other  words,  the  gov- 
erning word  is  "proportionate"? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that 
there  is  another  point  that  needs  to  be 
made  here  and  that  is  a  little  known 
fact  that  last  year  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  Mr.  Symms.  got  a  provision  put 
on  the  EKDD  bill— and  I  assimie  it  was 
on  a  voice  vote— that  said  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  be  required  to  comply 
with  the  SALT  II  Treaty  if  they  did 
not.  Our  alert  ranking  member  from 
Georgia,  Senator  Nuim,  got  an  adden- 
dum put  on  that  to  say  "provided  that 
the  response  was  in  accordance  with 
international  law."  I  may  stand  cor- 
rected on  that.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 

But,  in  any  event,  in  international 
law  there  is  a  law  that  if  somebody 
violates  a  treaty  and  the  other  side 
chooses  not  to  abrogate  the  treaty  be- 
cause of  its  violation,  a  proportionate 
response  is  in  order  and  legal. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  believe  the  technical 
phrase  is  the  "law  of  proportionality." 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  congratulate  him  on  the 
work  that  went  into  this  amendment, 
which  I  think  is  a  balanced  and  excel- 
lent one. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.   

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the 
other  strategic  arms  compliance 
amendments  listed  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  of  May  24  be  vitiat- 
ed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Vix.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  understand  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  contingency  in 
that  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  was  the  request? 

Mr.  COHEN.  To  vitiate  all  other 
strategic  arms  compliance  amend- 
ments listed  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  May  24,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  would  have 
no  objection  in  the  event  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  Then  we  could  vitiate 
them  or  vitiate  them  on  the  condition 
that  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  That  was  the  condition  I 
understood  would  be  in  there. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request 
be  amended  to  read  that  all  strategic 
arms  compliance  amendments  listed  in 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
May  24,  provided  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  be  then  vitiated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wIU 
Just  take  a  few  moments  to  offer  a  few 
observations  about  this  debate.  I  was 
not  a  supporter  of  SALT  II.  I  thought 
at  that  time,  and  still  believe,  that 
there  were  several  provisions  which 
caused  me  a  great  deal  of  dlfflculty. 
First,  there  was  a  protocol  which 
would  have  imposed  some  unilateral 
restrictions  upon  our  ability  to  deploy 
some  intermediate-range  systems. 
Second,  there  was  a  statement  dealing 
with  the  Backfire  bomber.  The  Back- 
fire bomber  was  excluded,  even 
though,  as  I  recall,  the  testimony  indi- 
cated the  Backfire  had  a  radius  of  op- 
eration that  would  have  qualified  It  as 
a  strategic  weapon  system  except  that 
the  Soviets  declared  that  it  was  not 
their  intention  to  use  it  as  a  strategic 
weapon  system.  And  that  would  have 
marked  the  first  time,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, that  we  ever  allowed  the  defini- 
tion of  a  strategic  weapon  to  be  de- 
fined by  declared  Soviet  intention. 

The  third  major  action  was  the  ques- 
tion of  veriflabllity  because  there  was 
contained  in  that  treaty  proposal  a 
provision  which  said  that  each  side 
could  encrypt  its  telemerty  provided 
denial  of  telemetric  information  did 
not  impede  verification  of  compliance 
with  the  treaty's  provisions.  I  believe 
this  was  a  mistake.  I  still  believe  it  is  a 
mistake,  and  I  think  history  has 
proven  us  correct— those  of  us  who 
raised  that  issue— that  in  fact  the  So- 
viets are  encrypting  on  a  massive  basis 
today,  undermining  our  ability  to  de- 
termine much  of  what  they  are  doing. 
I  recall  my  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na saying  there  is  no  education  in  the 
second  kick  of  a  mule,  the  first  kick 
being  SALT  I.  So  there  are  three  rea- 
sons why  SALT  n  in  my  Judgment 
should  not  have  been  ratified.  It  might 
have  been  better,  certainly  in  the  ab- 
stract, for  the  President  when  he  took 
office,  perhaps  to  declare  its  rejection 
and  to  send  our  negotiators  back  to 
Geneva  to  see  if  they  could  do  a  better 
Job.  But  he  did  not.  He  decided  that 
he  was  going  to  recommend  that  we 
adhere  to  the  provisions  provided  the 
Soviets  did  the  same. 

I  still  believe  the  reasons  exist  why 
we  should  not  enshrine  in  a  ratified 
treaty  the  Soviets'  definition  of  strate- 
gic weapons  or  the  practice  encrjrp- 
tion.  I  think  those  are  major  reasons 
why  this  should  not  be  elevated  to  a 
ratifed  treaty  status.  But  having  said 
that,  I  still  would  concede  that  there 
are  some  positive  features  in  the  SALT 
n  Treaty,  namely,  the  limitation  on 
laimchers  and,  second,  the  limitation 
on  deployed  warheads.  Those  are  the 
key  features  that  we  are  debating  here 
today  and  the  two  key  features  that  I 
think  we  are  aU  concerned  about, 
which  I  think  are  worth  preserving. 
They  are  worth  preserving  for  several 
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reasons.  No.  1,  militarily  I  agree  with 
the  conclusion  and  assessment  that  we 
are  in  no  position  today  to  compete  in 
the  expansion,  on  a  dramatic  basis,  of 
our  warhead  production  capability. 
We  Just  voted  last  week  to  put  a  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  MX's  de- 
ployed in  mlnuteman  silos  to  SO. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  would  lose 
on  the  political  level,  both  domestical- 
ly and.  Importantly,  internationally. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  back  in  Geneva 
for  two  reasons.  After  having  a  series 
of  failures— a  series  of  successive  Presi- 
dents, the  KAL  007  tragedy,  the  impli- 
cations of  the  assassination  attempt 
on  the  Pope,  a  host  of  other  prob- 
lems—they suddenly  are  walking  back 
to  Geneva  trying  to  clear  the  slate, 
saying  we  are  for  i>eace  and  we  are  for 
arms  controL  They  are  there  to  see  if 
they  cannot  terminate  this  country's 
research  and  development  program  in 
the  field  of  SDL  That  is  their  primary 
goaL  The  secondary  goal,  falling  to 
terminate  the  research  phase  of  our 
SDI  program,  is  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its 
aUles— allies  who  have  withstood  pres- 
sures that  I  doubt  the  United  States 
would  have  been  able  to  match  under 
similar  circumstances. 

I  initially  thought  it  might  have 
been  better  for  the  President  to  act  in 
making  his  decision  without  the  imso- 
llcited  advice  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  But  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  would  have  a  far  worse 
situation  if  the  President  were  to  be 
unaware  of  the  consensus  that  hag 
emerged  in  this  Senate,  if  he  were  to 
go  ahead  and  make  a  decision  next 
week  that  we  might  disagree  with,  and 
then  have  the  Senate  start  a  week  or  2 
weeks  or  2  months  of  debate  about 
how  tragic  and  how  wrong  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  was  to  undercut  the 
SALT  n  provisions. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  in  his 
best  interests  but  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  to  have  a  consensus 
within  this  Chamber  to  support  this 
compromise  language,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

ISx.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  tonight 
we  are  maintaining  an  important  deci- 
sion, and  m airing  an  important  point. 
We  are  about  hopef  uUy  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  defending  a  treaty.  It  is 
true  that  the  treaty  was  neither  rati- 
fied nor  rejected  by  the  Senate.  That 
is  because  it  was  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  But  a  no-un- 
dercut pledge  has  been  taken  toward 
that  treaty  by  two  administrations, 
and  it  has  I  think  generally  been  sup- 
ported by  the  Senate.  Tonight  we  are 
going  to  formally  say  we  want  that  no- 
undercut  pledge  to  continue.  We  want 
that    policy    to    continue    expressly 
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under  the  words  of  this  resolution 
until  December  31. 1M6. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  on  a  frag- 
ile string.  Until  we  get  nuclear  arms 
reduction,  until  we  reduce  the  arms 
race,  our  choice  is  either  a  limited 
arms  race  or  an  unlimited  arms  race. 
We  asked  our  top  military  people  what 
their  choice  is.  We  asked  General 
Davis,  the  head  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  whether  we  should  contin- 
ue to  abide  by  the  SALT  n  limits,  and 
his  words  at  our  hearing  were  that  "we 
should  continue"  to  abide  by  the 
SALT  n  limlUUons. 

General  Scowcroft.  who  has  gotten 
the  respect  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Members  of  this  body,  was  asked  the 
same  question  in  an  interview  in  the 
Defense  Week  magazine.  Question  of 
General  Scowcroft:  "What  about  com- 
pliance on  the  n.S.  side?  The  United 
States  has  been  voluntarily  complying 
with  the  restrictions  of  an  unratified 
SALT  n  treaty.  Should  we  continue  to 
do  that?" 

General  Scowcroft's  answer  was: 
"Tes.  I  think  we  should.  There  are  re- 
straints In  the  treaty  on  the  Soviets 
which,  however  modest,  are  better 
than  having  no  restraints  at  alL" 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  a 
balanced,  modest  resolution.  It  reflects 
the  deep  feelings  of  this  Senate  that 
we  should  continue  a  no-undercut 
policy,  and  it  also  reflects  the  uneasi- 
ness about  Soviet  violati(His  that  says 
our  response  to  those  violations 
should  be  proportionate  to  the  viola- 
tions themselves. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  friend 
from  Arlcansas,  and  all  of  his  cospon- 
sors  for  working  out  this  very  bal- 
anced but  very,  very  effective,  impor- 
tant statement  by  the  Senate  that  the 
limits,  the  limits,  in  the  SALT  n 
treaty  should  continue  to  be  abided 
by,  and  we  should  not  do  anything  to 
undercut  those  critically  important 
limits. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  my 
preference  at  this  hour  would  be  ttiat 
the  Senate  hush  and  not  give  any 
advice  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  SALT.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  earlier,  we  did  not  have  the  char- 
acter and  the  decency  to  consult  our- 
selves, have  a  hearing,  and  make  a  de- 
liberative decision  as  to  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  SALT  IL  What  we  had  was 
the  fact  that,  when  it  was  proposed 
back  in  1979  we  had  a  headcount  and 
realized  that  it  would  suffer  defeat. 

Along  that  line,  let  me  emphasize 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chair- 
man GoLDWATZR,  did  have  Interest  and 
expertise  on  SALT  II  at  the  time  it 
was  proposed  to  the  Senate.  That  com- 
mittee had  hearings  on  that  particular 


measure,  and  they  recommended 
against  the  ratification  of  SALT  II. 
That  taps  been  the  official  record  of 
the  UJS.  Senate  other  than  this  nib- 
bling by  the  defeated  SALT  group  who 
cannot  get  it  ratified  but  want  to  act 
like  It  is  something  that  is  binding  and 
that  wq  do  not  want  to  break  out  of  it. 

Let  $ae  flail  that  buzzard  about 
breakirig  out  of  SALT  II  or  any  Idnd 
of  SAJ/r  agreement— this  Alice  in 
Wonderland  approach.  As  Lewis  Car- 
roll's fbmous  character  said.  "Let's 
decide  where  we  are  before  we  can  de- 
terming  where  we  are  headed." 

On  t%a,t  basis.  SALT  II  proponents 
have  it]  totally  backward  with  respect 
to  breafdng  out.  We  appointed  a  com- 
missioii  a  General  Advisory  Commis- 
sion [C|AC]  on  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament to  study  the  facts  on  Soviet 
violatiobs— on  breaking  out  if  you  will. 
They  looked  at  the  problem  for  over  a 
year-and-a-half.  They  had  Larry  Sil- 
bermaq  from  labor,  and  an  otherwise 
outstanding  group  that  had  no  precon- 
ceived views  on  the  matter. 

We  met  from  11:30  to  midnight  last 
night  trying  to  get  a  bipartisan,  impar- 
tial commission  on  the  SDL  Well,  we 
had  one  on  Soviet  violations.  They 
listed  in  a  report  to  the  Congress  the 
various  violations,  and  yet  you  hear 
this  nebulous  talk  about  the  core  not 
being  vtolated,  the  fractionization,  the 
number  of  missiles,  and  how  the  Sovi- 
ets metictilously  adhered  to  it— abso- 
lute toiunyrot.  Jiist  read  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  GAC's  report  on  a 
"Quarter  Century  of  Soviet  Compli- 
ance Rtictices  Under  Arms  Control 
Commitment"  simunary  1959-83. 
dated  October  1984. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor4  as  follows: 

A  QuAHtm  Ckbtukt  of  Sovm  Compuaiici 
PRAcricn  UifOKH  Auis  Cohtrol  Comm- 
MKiiTS  19S8-83 

SUIOCART.  OCTOBXB  19S4 

The  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Anna  Cfntrol  and  Dlsaimament  (OAC)  Is  a 
Presfdeatlal  advisory  committee  established 
by  the  Anna  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
of  1961.  The  members  are  private  dtlaens 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  ot  the  Senate.  Its  duties  are  to 
advlae  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Arma  Control  and 
Dlsannament  Agency  on  matters  affecting 
anns  control  and  dlaarmament  and  world 
peace.  The  current  General  Advlaory  Com- 
mittee fc  bipartlaan,  and  Ita  members  have 
been  diawn  from  the  scientific,  academic, 
bualneaC  and  national  aecurlty  communi- 
ties. A  number  of  Its  members  have  held 
high  government  positions  in  prevloua  ad- 
mlnlstrttlons.  The  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee provides  advice  and  analysis  that  la 
indepeiident  from  the  bureaucratic  process, 
with  a  Bolnt  of  view  not  tied  to  any  particu- 
lar institution. 
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In  response  fo  President  Reagan's  request 
and  In  accord  with  its  statutory  mandate,' 
the  President^  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  haa 
conducted  an  independent,  comprehensive, 
one-year  study  of  the  long-term  pattern  of 
Soviet  performance  pertaining  to  arma  con- 
trol obligations  arialng  from  agreements  and 
Soviet  unilateral  commitments.  The  classi- 
fied report  of  khat  study,  entitled  "A  Quar- 
ter Century  of  Soviet  Compliance  Practices 
Under  Arms  Control  Commitments:  1958- 
1983,"  was  submitted  to  the  President  on 
December  2,  1983,  with  the  Committee's 
unanimous  endorsement,  and  haa  since  been 
presented  to  senior  administration  officials 
and  briefed  tojcongreaslonatoommittees  and 
monbers  up<m  their  request.  In  accordance 
with  Con^vslonal  Amendments  to  the 
Fiscal  Tear  19^5  Defense  Authorization  BUI 
and  In  respoase  to  instruction  from  the 
White  House,!  the  General  Advisory  Com- 
tpared  this  unclassified  sum- 
tttal  to  the  Congress. 

a  conceptual  framework 
nonna  of  international  law.* 
teae  norms,  treaty  vlolationa, 
circumstances  I  which  defeat  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  treaty,  and  breaches  of  au- 
thoritative unilateral  commitments  all  con- 
stitute material  breaches  and  Justify  appro- 
priate corrective  measures.  All  types  of  ma- 
terial breache$  are  considered  In  the  report, 
and  the  distinctions  among  them  are  noted. 

The  Committee  has  found  that  in  most 
cases  of  alleged  Soviet  violations,  the  Soviet 
readily  could  ihave  shown  that  the  allega- 
tions were  false— if  they  had  been  false. 
This  Soviet  have  repeatedly  failed  to  do, 
even  though  diplomatic  and  other  channels 
have  been  used  by  the  n.S.  in  seeking  to 
clarify  possible  misconceptions. 

Using  all  available  data  concerning  Soviet 
actions  pertli^nt  to  such  obligations,  the 
Committee  has  determined  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  practixs  related  to  about  half  of  its 
documentary  ]  arms  control  commitments 
have  raised  np  questions  regarding  compli- 
ance. Soviet  fractlces  related  to  the  other 
half,  however!  show  material  breaches— vio- 
lations, probable  violations,  or  drciunven- 
tions— of  contractural  obligations. 

Many  of  the  compliance  issues  considered 
in  the  report  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemnient,  ralaed  by  the  U.S.  in  the 
U.S.-8ovlet  Standing  Consultative  Commla- 
ston,  or  brought  to  Soviet  attention  through 
diplomatic  channels.  The  prevailing  practice 
has  been  to  consider  each  instance  as  an  Iso- 
lated event,  "rhe  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee report  Is  the  first  comprehensive  U.S. 
study  of  all  Soviet  practies  under  arms  con- 
trol obligatloas  since  World  War  n  and  ex- 
plores the  ctunulatlve  pattern  of  pertinent 
Soviet  condudt.  Such  a  study,  based  on  wide 
access  to  official  information,  has  never 
before  been  done  within  the  UJ8.  Govern- 
ment. 


■  As  specified  lin  Section  36  of  the  Amu  Control 
and  Dtaamumetit  Act  of  1961  aa  amended.  A  list  of 
memben  U  attached. 

*The  Committee  used  the  1969  Vienna  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  Treaties  and  decisions  of  the 
International  C^urt  of  Justice  as  the  principal  legal 
bases  for  analfzins  Soviet  compliance  behavior. 
(The  Dnited  States  is  a  signatory  of  the  Vienna 
Convention:  the  Soviet  Union  is  not.  Neither  nation 
has  ratified  it,  lilt  the  Vienna  Convention  is  regard- 
ed by  both  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  codi- 
fication of  custbmary  international  law  on  treaty 
obligations,  apsUcable  to  parties  and  non-parties 
alike.) 


Twenty-six  documentary  agreements  were 
examined,  along  with  nimiberous  unilateral 
Soviet  commltmenu.  The  sources  of  infor- 
mation Included  previous  U.8  Government 
studies  and  documenu.  Soviet  statemenU, 
and  briefings  by  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  non-government  ex- 
perts. WhUe  the  Committee  Is  grateful  for 
assistance  from  many  quarters,  the  Commit- 
tee acknowledges  full  responsibility  for  the 
content  of  lU  report  and  this  summary. 

Past  analyses  (other  than  the  President's 
report  to  the  Congress  of  January  23,  1984) 
have  tended  to  invoke  stan«lards  of  proof 
applicable  only  when  powers  to  collect  and 
to  Inspect  evidence,  to  subpoena  wlnteaaes, 
to  take  testimony  under  oath,  to  prosecute 
for  perjury,  etc..  are  available  as  legal  tools. 

The  General  Advisory  Committee's  report 
distinguishes  between  Instances  for  which 
the  evidence  supports  high  confidence  that 
material  Soviet  breaches  have  occurred,  and 
those  cases  for  which  the  the  evidence  gives 
substantial  reason  for  suspicion  but  la  short 
of  being  conclusive. 

Categories  used  in  the  report  are: 

Areas  of  Apparent  Soviet  Compliance  aa 
determined  within  the  limitations  of  VA 
verflcatlon  capabilities. 

Material  Breaches  ranging  from  highly 
probable  to  certain,  including:  violations  of 
an  international  obligation  involving  con- 
duct contrary  to  a  treaty  or  other  binding 
international  agreement;  breaches  of  au- 
thoritative unilateral  commitments,  wheth- 
er written  or  oral  as  well  as  unilateral  com- 
mitments reciprocally  negotiated:  and  cir- 
cumventions, or  practices  Incompatible  with 
the  essential  objects  or  purposes  of  agree- 
ments though  not  in  explicit  violation  of 
their  terms. 

Suspicious  EvenU  Indicative  of  passible 
material  breaches. 

Breaches  of  the  Duty  of  Good  Faith  incum- 
bent upon  all  nation  states. 

The  following  simimarlzes  areas  of  appar- 
ent Soviet  compliance: 

Areas  of  apparent  Soviet  compliance 

Accident  Avoidance 

Direct  Communications  Link-Hot  line 
Agreement  of  1963,  amended  1971. 

USSR-US  Accidents  Agreement  of  1971 
(one  violation.  Judged  to  be  Inadvertent). 

USSR-United  Kingdom  AccidenU  Agree- 
ment of  1973. 

USSR-France  AccidenU  Agreemente  of 
1976. 

NonproUferation 

Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  of  1968. 

Guidelines  for  Nuclear  Tranafers,  IAEA 
INPCIRC/209  of  1974. 

Guidelines  for  Nuclear  Transfers,  IAEA 
INPCIRC/254  of  1978. 

Protocol  II  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
(Latin  American  Nuclear  Free  Zone),  USSR 
Ratification  of  1979. 

Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Material,  USSR  Ratification  1983. 

Other 

Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959. 

Outer  Space  Treaty  of  1967, 

Seabed  Treaty  of  1971. 

Convention  on  Environmental  Modifica- 
tion of  1977. 

The  following  summarizes  specific  in- 
stances of  probable  to  certain  Soviet  non- 
compliance, as  determined  by  the  Commit- 
tee's study: 
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sovnr  vioLATiows.  — ""t?  or  umLATOUL 
comaTMETs.  Am  cnu:uMvssTio«s  ddeat- 
mo  the  oaiBCT  oa  rvwrotx  or  aims  coa- 

TROL  AOKBEMEHTS;  HIGH  COEPIOBIICB  Of  mwt.t. 
ABIUTT  or  DATA  IE  liafSETATIOE 

A  Non-SALT  MatterK 

1.  Nuclear  Teat  Moratorium:  breach  of 
unilateral  commitment  to  suQ)end  all  nucle- 
ar testing— by  resuming  and  amUnuing  at- 
mospheric nuclear  testing.  1961-1962. 

In  September  1961,  the  Soviet  Union 
breached  Its  unilateral  oommltment  to  the 
nuclear  test  moratorium  upon  giving  three 
days  of  notice  and  while  conducting  related 
treaty  negotiations  with  the  U.8.  This 
breach  resulted  In  the  Soviet  Union  testing 
a  total  explosive  yield  of  more  than  300 
megatons  In  the  ^n^ulng  13  months. 

2.  Offensive  Weapons  In  Cuba:  breach  of 
unilateral  commitment  not  to  send  offensive 
weapons  to  Cuba— by  the  covert  shipment 
and  deployment  of  offensive  weapons.  1062. 

The  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  caused  by 
the  breach  of  the  SovleU'  unilateral  com- 
mitment not  to  send  offenaive  weapma  to 
Cuba.  1962. 

3.  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963:  nu- 
meroua  violations  of  the  prohibition  on  con- 
ducting nuclear  tests  that  cause  extraterri- 
torial venting  of  radioacUve  debris— by  test- 
ing nuclear  devices  that  vent  radioactive 
debris  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  1965  to  present. 

The  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  not  only 
prohlblta  testing  of  nuclear  weapona  tmder 
water,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  space,  but 
also  bans  the  venting  of  underground  explo- 
alona  that  cauae  radioactive  debrta  to  cross 
naUonal  boundaries.  Since  1965,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  repeatedly  allowed  such  radioac- 
tivity to  vent  in  connection  with  many  of  its 
nuclear  weapon  tests.  U.S.  experience  hss 
shown  that  care  can  prevent  such  venting, 
and  that  Soviet  vlolationa  of  thla  ti«aty 
could  reasonably  have  been  prevented. 

4.  OffSenslve  Weapona  in  Cuba:  breach  of 
unilateral  commitments  of  1963  and  1970 
not  to  place  offensive  we^iona  in  Cuba— by 
deploying  and  tending  Soviet  nuclear  mis- 
aUe-carrying  submarines  In  Cuban  territori- 
al waters,  1970-74. 

After  the  termination  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  the  record  shows  the  Soviets  did 
commit  themselves  not  to  base  offensive 
weapons  in  Cuba  if  the  U.8.  refrained  from 
Invading  Cuba.  Soviet  tending  and  operation 
of  nuclear  weapona  submarines  In  Cuban 
territorial  waters  from  1970  to  1974 
breached  this  unilateral  commitment. 

5.  Biological  Weapons  Convention  of  1972: 
violations  of  provisions  requiring  the  de- 
struction or  diverdon  to  peaceful  purposes 
of  all  biological  agents,  toxins,  weapons, 
equipment,  and  means  of  delivery— by  the 
retention  of  fadUtles,  continued  biological 
munitions  production,  storage,  transfer,  and 
use,  1972  to  present. 

The  SovleU'  biological  weapons  program 
continued  during  the  negotUUng.  signing, 
ratification,  and  entry  Into  force  of  this 
treaty. 

6.  Geneva  Protocol  of  1935:  circumven- 
tions defeating  the  object  and  purpose  of 
treaty  provisions  (a)  by  the  transfer  of 
chemical  weapons  and  toxin  weapons  to 
their  Vietnamese  clienu  with  subsequent 
use  in  Southeast  Asia,  1976-1983;  and  (b>  by 
Soviet  use  of  lethal  agenU  in  Afghanistan, 
1980-1982. 

The  Soviet  reservations  relative  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925, 
claiming  exemption  for  first  use  against  pro- 
tocol Non-parties,  might  be  put  forward  to 
explain  the  Soviet  use  of  chemical  and  toxin 
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weapons  in  Afghanistan.  Laos,  and  Kampu- 
chea. Such  circumventions  nevertheleas 
defeat  the  object  and  purpose  of  *i«iiTii..y 
flrst  use  of  lethal  chemical  or  toxin  weap- 
ons. The  SovieU  have  not  asserted  this  or 
other  legal  defense  of  their  actions,  but 
rather  they  have  denied  the  facU  of  the 
matter,  falsely  claiming  no  such  use. 

7.  Montreux  C(mvention  of  1936:  viola- 
tiona  of  the  prohlUUon  on  the  transit  of  air- 
craft carriers  through  the  Turkish  Straits— 
by  the  recurring  transit  of  Soviet  KIEV 
class  aircraft  carrien.  1976  to  present 

The  SovieU  addlttonally  have  under  con- 
struction at  their  Black  Sea  shlpyanta  an 
even  larger  aircraft  carrier  that  wlU  also  vio- 
late the  Mmtreaux  Convention  upon  pas- 
sage to  the  open  seas. 

8.  Helsinki  Final  Act  of  1975:  violations  of 
the  commitment  to  notify  Final  Act  Partlca 
and  movlde  apedfled  daU  31  days  before 
conducting  exercises  of  more  than  254W0 
troops— by  undertaking  major  military 
troop  maneuver*  without  providing  speci- 
fied inf onnatiaa  ooooeming  the  maneuvera. 
March  and  September  1961.  and  June  1963. 

9.  Conventional  Weapons  Convention  of 
1981:  vlolationa  of  customary  interaational 
law— by  failing  to  observe  the  Treaty  be- 
tweoi  signing  and  ratification  by  the  use 
of  booby-trap  mines  and  incendiary  weapona 
againat  dvlliana  In  Afghanistan.  1961-1962. 

10.  The  March  16,  1982.  Brasfanev-de- 
dared  Moratorium  (further  "ifHflytf  iq  w^y 
1982)  on  the  completion  of  88-20  ballistic 
missile  launchers  In  the  European  part  of 
the  U.S&R.:  breach  of  unilateral  commit- 
ment—by the  continued  constructlan  of  88- 
30  bases  snd  facilities  in  the  European  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  March  1962  to  Novem- 
ber 1963. 

On  March  16,  1982,  President  Bredmev 
committed  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  moratori- 
um on  the  completion  of  88-20  laundi  fa- 
cilities in  tile  European  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  May  1982.  President  Bredmev 
apedfled  "an  end  to  the  construction  of 
launching  positions"  aa  a  part  of  the  mora- 
torium. The  continued  constructlan  and 
completion  of  88-30  sites  in  1982  and  1963 
violated  that  unilateral  commitment 

B.  SALT  Blatters: 

1.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Aims,  1972:  circumvention  »t»f— H»y 
the  stated  VS.  object  and  purpose  of  limit- 
ing the  throwwd^t  of  Soviet  ICBMs  and 
breach  of  the  1972  Principles  Agreement— 
by  the  deployment  of  the  large  throwweight 
88-19  and  88-17  ICBMs,  1973  to  present 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreonent  prohltaiU 
the  conversion  of  launcheis  for  light  ICBMs 
into  launchers  for  heavy  ICBMs.  The  intent 
of  this  provision  was  to  limit  the  growth  of 
ICBM  throwweight  and  tu  resultant  poten- 
tial counterf oroe  capability.  The  Soviet  con- 
version of  launcheis  for  the  light  88-11  into 
launchers  for  the  88-17  and  88-19  ICBMs 
drcumvenU  this  provtiian,  thereby  defeat- 
ing an  essential  stated  U.&  object  and  pur- 
pose in  entering  into  agreement  Thto  action 
widened  the  disparity  betweoi  Soviet  and 
UJS.  strategic  mlasUe  ttirowwelgfat  and  In- 
creased slgnlflcantly  the  threat  to  U.8. 
ICBMs. 

2.  The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Of- 
fensive Arms.  1972.  A.mcle  V(3);  ABM 
Treaty  of  1973,  Article  XII(3):  SALT  n 
Treaty  of  1979,  Article  XV(3);  violation  of 
the  provisions  not  to  use  deliberate  conceal- 
ment measures  which  impede  verification  of 
compliance  by  national  technical  means— by 
numerous  deliberate  concealment  activities 
that  Impede  verification  of  SALT  A|^«e- 
menu.  1972  to  present 
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The  SALT  I  acreemenU  and  the  exchange 
of  oommltmenta  made  concerning  SALT  n 
bind  the  VA  and  the  Soviet  Union  not  to 
uae  deliberate  concealment  measures  which 
Impede  verification,  by  national  technical 
means,  of  compliance  with  provisions  of 
these  agreements.  However,  during  the 
decade  of  the  1970s,  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  Soviet  arms  control-re- 
lated concealment  activities.  An  example  of 
Soviet  concealment  activities  that  clearly 
impede  U&  verificaUon  efforts  is  the  en- 
cryption of  the  SS-Z-2S  missile  telemetry, 
which  impedes  the  UA  ability  to  determine 
the  characteristics  of  this  missile,  including 
characteritlcs  controlled  by  SALT  n.  (This 
issue  is  further  discussed  below.)  A  second 
example  of  prohibited  deliberate  Soviet  con- 
cealment activity  is  connected  with  the 
probable  continued  deployment  of  the  SS- 
16  ICBM  at  Fleaetak.  The  present  Soviet 
concealment  activities  constitute  a  continu- 
ing violation  of  binding  cnnmitments. 

3.  The  ABM  Treaty  of  197X  vlolaUon  of 
the  prohibition  on  the  develcKment  and  de- 
ployment of  the  non-permanently  fixed 
ABM  radar  [ArUde  V(l)  Cmnmon  Under- 
standing CI— by  the  development  and  de- 
Idoyment  of  such  a  radar  on  the  Kam- 
chatka Pennlnsula  in  1975.  and  by  continu- 
ing developmental  activities  between  1075 
and  the  present. 

The  ABM  Treaty  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment testing  and  deployment  of  mobile 
ABM  components.  During  the  negotiations 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  delegations  agreed 
(on  January  29.  1972  and  April  13.  1972  re- 
spectively) that  this  provision  would  rule 
out  deployment  of  ABM  launchers  and 
radars  which  "were  not  {>ermanent  fixed 
types."  This  agreement  constitutes  a  bind- 
ing intermetation  of  the  treaty. 

4.  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  of  1972, 
Protocol:  violations  of  the  numerical 
launcher  limits— by  the  deployment  of 
DELTA  submarines  exceeding  the  limit  of 
740  launch  tubes  on  modem  ballistic  missile 
submarines  without  dismantling  sufficient 
older  ICBM  or  SLBM  launchers,  March 
1976  to  October  1977. 

The  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  required 
the  Soviets  to  dismantle  ICBM  launchers  to 
compensate  for  modon  SLBM  launchers  in 
excess  of  740.  Following  the  sea  trials  of 
new  DELTA-dass  submarines  in  1976  and 
1977,  the  Soviets  did  not  dismantle  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  launchers  to  compensate 
for  deployments  of  their  new  submarine  bal- 
listic missile  lanuchers.  Upon  U.S.  inquiry, 
the  Soviets  admitted  this  excess,  but  failed 
to  accelerate  their  dismantling  activities. 

The  ComndUet  has  reviewed  the  data  rel- 
ative to  this  matter,  and  has  concluded  that 
the  violation  was  probably  not  inadvertent. 
but  rather  wis  part  of  a  deliberate  Soviet 
effort  to  challenge  U.S.  arms  control  verifi- 
cation capabilities. 

5.  SALT  n  Treaty  of  1979:  probable  vioU- 
tions  of  the  provision  banning  the  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  deployment  of  the  S8-16 
mobile  ICBM— by  the  probable  continued 
deployment  of  SS-16  ICSMs  at  Plesetsk, 
and  by  falsifying  the  SALT  11  data  base 
Identifying  specific  systems  and  their  num- 
bers covered  by  the  Treaty,  1979  to  present. 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  prohibits  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  SS-16  ICBM  (Soviet  de^gna- 
tlon— RS-14).  Deliberate  Soviet  conceal- 
ment which  impedes  verification  of  compli- 
ance by  U.S.  national  technical  means  has 
been  associated  with  the  probable  SS-16  de- 
ployment. Nevertheless,  the  SS-16  appcu-- 
ently  has  been  maintained  at  Plesetsk  since 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  in  violation  of 


immitments  relative  to  that  treaty, 
lie  existence  of  the  S8-16  at  Pie- 
shows  thJtt  the  Soviets  dellberate- 
the  SALT  II  data  base  concern- 
ing the  number  of  ICBM  launchers.  This 
data  baae  was  to  be  corrected  semi-annually: 
however  the  Soviets  have  not  corrected  it. 

6.  SALT  II  Treaty  of  1979:  probable  vlola- 
Uon of  Article  IV  (9)  which  llmlta  each  side 
to  one  new  type  ICBM— by  the  testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM,  February  1983  to 
present;  violation  of  the  anti— MIRV  provi- 
sion of  Article  IV(10>— by  testing  a  lighter 
warhead  than  the  Treaty  allows;  and  viola- 
tion by  the  deliberate  concealment  (encryp- 
tion) ol  data,  contrary  to  Article  XV(3), 
May  19S3  to  present. 

SALT  II  allows  each  party  to  develop  only 
one  new  type  of  ICBhL  Since  the  Soviets 
have  d«iimated  the  SS-X-24  as  that  one 
new  type,  the  SS-X-25,  which  appears  to  be 
another  new  type  of  ICBM,  violates  the 
Treaty.  The  Soviets,  however,  claim  that 
this  misile  is  a  modification  of  the  SS-13. 
an  IC:b|I  developed  in  the  mld-60s.  While 
commoil  sense  Judgment  would  hold  a  1980's 
high  t^hnology  missile  to  be  new,  the  ex- 
tensive encryption  of  the  flight  telemetry 
impedes  U.S.  understanding  of  the  missile. 
U.S.  analyses,  however,  indicate  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  missile  fits  the  Treaty 
definition  of  a  new  type  of  IC^BM. 

7.  The  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty  of  1972:  viola- 
tion of  jArtide  VI(b)  limiting  the  location 
and  orKntation  of  radar  deployment— by 
the  coistructlon  of  a  large,  phased  array 
radar  not  located  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  not  oriented  outward, 
1981  to  i>re8ent. 

The  JJBM  Treaty  restricts  the  deployment 
of  early  warning  radars  to  sites  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  national  territory;  such 
radars  must  also  be  oriented  outward.  The 
construction  and  orientation  of  such  a  radar 
near  thie  city  of  Krasnoyarsk,  an  interior 
site.  vi(date  this  provision.  The  design  of  the 
facility  Is  substantially  identical  to  another 
radar  declared  by  the  Soviets  to  be  an  early 
warning  radar.  The  Soviets,  however,  have 
stated  that  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar  is  a 
"space  tracking"  radar.  All  early  warning 
radars  can  also  perform  limited  "space 
tracking"  functions,  and  while  this  radar  is 
no  exception,  its  location  and  geometry  are 
inappropriate  for  a  dedicated  space  tracking 
radar.   [ 

Suapidloua  Soviet  activitia  related  to  arms 
contml  commitments 

The  Committee  tilso  reviewed  fifteen 
areas  of  Soviet  activity  that  raise  suspidon 
of  further  material  breaches  of  arms  control 
agreements.  In  these  cases  the  data  neither 
conf  inq  that  a  material  breach  has  occurred 
nor  elli^lnate  suspidon  concerning  non-com- 
pliance; Most  of  these  suspldous  activities 
have  been  connected  with  Soviet  offensive 
forces  and  may  indicate  the  existence  of 
either  an  offensive  force  structure  in  excess 
of  that  allowed  by  various  agreements,  or 
offensive  weapons  with  greater  capability 
than  allowed  by  agreements.  In  addition, 
several  events  are  indicative  of  further  vio- 
lations or  circmnventions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  and  a  review  of  Soviet  testing  of  nu- 
clear explosives  strongly  suggests  that  the 
Soviets  may  have  repeatedly  violated  the 
Threshpld  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Moreover, 
other  Soviet  activities  may  relate  to  obliga- 
tions utider  the  provlsons  of  one  or  more  ac- 
cords iddressing  non-interference  with  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification  or 
compliance.  Each  of  these  activities  may  in- 
dicate fioviet  plans  and  efforts  to  develop 
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further  military  capabilities  of  considerable 
significance. 

Breachei  of  the  duty  of  good  faith 

Customary  International  law.  as  codified 
by  the  Vienna  Convention  of  the  Law  of 
Treaties  and  by  decisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  0f  Justice,  obligates  nations  to 
act  in  good  faith  in  their  dealings  with 
other  natlona  The  Committee  reviewed  a 
number  of  Sdviet  actions  which,  while  not 
material  bre^hes  of  binding  agreements, 
were  breachef  of  that  duty  of  good  faith. 
Some  Soviet  actions  in  this  category  have 
been  mlsreprasentations  made  during  arms 
control  negotiations  or  after  binding  agree- 
ments came  i^to  effect.  An  example  of  such 
misrepresentsjtion  concerns  the  erroneous 
data  provided  by  Soviet  negotiators  at  the 
Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  negotia- 
tions in  Vleqiui  concerning  Warsaw  Pact 
troop  numbefs.  This  material  misrepresen- 
tation has  be<n  a  major  barrier  in  these  ne- 
gotiations.     I 

The  Soviets  have  also  disregarded  all  six 
imllateral  dedlarations  made  by  the  U.S.  In 
SALT  I  to  ckrify  constraints  upon  Soviet 
forces  under  Putt  agreement.  While  unilat- 
eral declarations  do  not  bind  the  other 
party,  Soviet  kmwilllngness  either  to  concur 
promptly  or  |o  take  exception  to  such  U.S. 
statements  c(iistitutea  a  breach  of  the  duty 
of  good  faith  |n  negotiations. 

Further,  the  Soviets  have  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  goodjfaith  by  their  largely  non-re- 
sponsive posture  concerning  compliance 
concerns  brooght  to  their  attention  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  over  a  span  of  nearly  two 
decades. 

Patterru  iri  Soviet  compliance  practices 

The  Soviet  Union's  actions  since  1958  con- 
cerning arms  control  agreements  demon- 
strate a  patt^  of  pursuing  military  advan- 
tage througk  selective  disregard  for  its 
international !  arms  control  duties  and  com- 
mitments. 

The  Committee  found  recurring  instances 
of  Soviet  covduct  Involving  deliberate  de- 
ception, misdirection,  and  falsification  of 
data  during  negotiations.  In  addition  to  the 
military  value  accruing  to  the  Soviets  from 
individual  vlqlations,  the  overall  pattern  of 
Soviet  practices  could  have  several  possible 
motivations: 

(1)  The  Soviets  may  be  indifferent  to  U.S. 
objections  and  response  to  their  non-compli- 
ance with  arms  control  treaties. 

(2)  The  Soviets  may  be  attempting  to 
weigh  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  verification 
capabilities. 

(3)  The  Sonets  may  be  testing  U.S.  will- 
ingness to  rekch  definitive  condusions  con- 
cerning Sovlot  arms  control  compliance. 

(4)  The  Sqviets  may  be  testing  U.S.  and 
intemationall  resolve  and  responses  to  their 
arms  control  behavior. 

(5)  These  activities,  as  well  as  the  other 
concealment  activities,  may  be  Intended  to 
raise  the  level  of  U.S.  confusion  in  order  to 
hide  more  serous  activities,  such  ss  develop- 
ment and  d^jloyment  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  syste^. 

Soviet  denial  activities  significantly  in- 
creased over  the  last  quarter  century  and 
today  are  challenging  U.S.  verification  capa- 
bilities despite  improvements  in  U.S.  verifi- 
cation technology.  Deliberate  Soviet  efforts 
to  counter  U.S.  national  technical  means  of 
verification  strongly  indicate  a  Soviet  inten- 
tion to  pers^ere  in  clrcimiventing  and  vio- 
lating agreements. 

U.S.  verficition  capabilities  have  not  de- 
terred the  Soviets  from  violating  arms  con- 
trol commltinents.  Furthermore,  the  near 


total  reliance  on  secret  diplomacy  in  seeking 
to  restore  Soviet  compliance  has  been  large- 
ly ineffective.  The  U.S.  record  of  raising  iu 
concerns  about  Soviet  non-compliance  ex- 
dusively  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission and  through  various  high  level  dip- 
lomatic demarches  demonstrates  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  this  process.  In  contrast,  the 
international  participation  in  verifying  the 
use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  and  the 
disclosure  to  the  public  of  such  use  may 
have  contributed  to  limiting  the  extent  of 
these  prohibited  Soviet  activities. 

The  United  SUtes  has  never  had  a  long- 
range,  comprehensive  strategy  to  deter  and 
if    necessary    initiate    measures    to   offset 
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under  article  15.  deploying  the  long- 
range  surface  cruise  missiles  with  the 
Backfire,  a  clear  violation. 

We  can  talk  forever  on  those  par- 
ticular violations,  and  yet  the  SALT 
group  treats  the  Soviets,  as  if  they 
were  abiding  by  SALT  and  that  we 
should  not  break  out  of  the  uiutitified 
treaty. 

So  let  us  get  down  to  the  real  facts 
of  life.  We  have  a  violator  on  our 
hands  and  we  do  not  know  what  to  do 
about  it. 

We  go  to  the  Standing  Consultative 
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policy  

anticipates  Soviet  behavior  in  light  of  the 
historical  compliance  record  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  Committee's  review.  Neverthe- 
less the  development  of  means  to  safeguard 
the  U.S.  against  Soviet  non-compliance  is  es- 
sential if  the  arms  control  process  is  to 
avoid  being  further  undermined,  if  it  is  to 
have  favorable  long-term  prospects,  if  it  is 
to  build  trust  among  nations,  and  if  it  is  to 
contribute  to  U.S.  national  security  and  the 
cause  of  peace. 

U.8.  efforts  to  obtain  Soviet  compliance 
have  been  most  effective  when  reliable  in- 
formation about  compliance  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
world.  The  strength  of  America's  democracy 
lies  in  an  informed  citizenry.  Fundamental 
to  this  nation's  effort  to  negotiate  equitable 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agreements  is  an 
American  public  informed  on  the  critical 
issue  of  arms  control  compliance. 

GxinKAL  AovisoKT  ComoTrxs  OH  Arms 
Control  ahd  DisARXAiixirT 
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diplomatic  channels.  That  is  next  to 
not  complaining.  That  ends  that.  Onc« 
you  complain  through  diplomatic 
channels,  that  ends  any  chan(%  of 
fixing  the  problem. 

A  former  occupant  of  this  chair  and 

later     Secretary     of     State,     Jimmy 

Byrnes,  said  the  Soviets  only  under- 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  you    stand  the  language  of  force. 
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could  go  right  on  down  the  list  of  the 
various  violations.  A  serious  violation 
is  the  Soviet  failure  to  cut  the  arsenal 
of  long-range  nuclear  weapons  down 
to  the  SALT  II  limit  of  2,250.  That  is  a 
clear-cut  violation.  But  the  SALT 
group  says,  "Well,  we  did  not  have  it 
ratified."  so  they  would  not  agree  it's  a 
violation. 

I  agree  with  that.  They  did  not 
adhere  to  it  because  they  were  not  in 
it. 

The  SALT  enthusiasts  say  "No.  they 
did  not  break  it  because  it  was  not  a 
treaty."  and  "We  better  not  use  the 
term  violation  because  you  (»nnot  vio- 
late the  treaty  luiless  it  is  ratified." 

Then  they  go  round  and  round  like  a 
dog  chasing  his  tail  trying  to  avoid  the 
realistic  fact  that  Soviet  actions  are  so 
inconsistent  vrtth  SALT  II  that  they 
have  almost  made  the  treaty  become 
outdated.  The  Soviets  have  not  lost 
anything  or  slowed  down  anything  at 
aU.  They  violated  SALT  right  and  left, 
such  as  the  provision  for  limiting  one 
new  missile  to  each  side.  They  have 
tested  and  developed  both  the  SS-X- 
24  and  SS-X-25  missiles.  They  have 
encrypted  everything  In  sight  such  as 
the  length  of  the  missive's  bumtime 
and  other  significant  vital  data.  Every 
time  and  every  way  they  can  conceal 
and  Impede— they  do  It. 

They  have  violated  the  throw  weight 
provision  by  converting  light  SS-11 
launchers  into  launchers  for  the  heavy 
SS-17  and  SS-19  missUes. 

They  have  developed  mobile  ABM 
launchers  and  radars  and  now  built  a 
hugh  ABM  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk 
which  violates  the  provision  of  early 
warning  sites  on  the  periphery  of  na- 
tional territory. 

They  have  exceeded  the  limit  of  740 
launch  tubes  on  modem  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  without  dismantling 
sufficient  older  ICBM  or  SLBM 
launchers. 

They  have  falsified  the  SALT  II 
data  base.  They  put  one  in  a  silo. 


That  is  not  to  say  we  start  a  war  or 
anything  else  of  that  kind,  but  there 
must  be  a  resolve  and  a  commitment 
and  a  realistic  awareness,  if  you 
please,  to  exactly  what  the  facts  are. 

You  do  not  show  that  resolve  by 
glossing  over  these  particular  viola- 
tions. Tou  mislead  the  American 
I)eople. 

As  the  Advisory  Commission  stated: 

Efforts  to  obtain  Soviet  compliance  have 
been  most  effective  when  reliable  Informa- 
tion about  compliance  has  been  presented 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  world. 
The  strength  of  American  democracy  lies  in 
an  informed  citizenry.  Ftmdamental  to  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  negotiate  equitable  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements  is  an 
American  public  informed  of  the  critical 
issue  of  arms  control  compliance. 

The  original  resolution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  misin- 
formed the  American  people.  That  was 
why  I  objected  to  it.  It  used  all  of  this 
nebulous  language,  which  I  will  not  go 
into  right  now  because  I  plan  to  sup- 
port this  particular  change,  which  we 
all  worked  on  together. 

The  original  resolution  misinformed 
the  American  people  to  the  point  that 
the  Soviets  were  (implying,  and  we 
were  about  to  break  out  and  vitiate 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

That  was  a  total  distortion  of  exact- 
ly what  was  occurring.  I  thought 
somewhere,  sometime.  somebody 
ought  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  realistically  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  Soviets  are  violators— big 
violators  when  it  comes  to  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  ev- 
ersrthing  else  of  that  kind,  so  that  we 
know  exactly  where  we  are  and  do  not 
lull  the  American  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

Since  I  am  under  limited  time  I  will 
be  brief.  Arms  control  as  it  tias  been 
practiced  is  not  arms  control.  This 
point  is  easily  substantiated  when  you 
l(x>k  at  the  current  position  of  U.S. 
strategic  forces  and  see  what  would  be 
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allowed  if  we  built  to  the  full  limits  al- 
lowed under  SALT  II.  Currently  we 
have  a  MIRV'd  ICBM  force  of  550 
Bfinutemen  III  launchers  with  1,165 
war  heads.  We  are  aUowed  820 
MIRVd  ICBM's.  If  such  a  force  were 
developed  by  the  United  States,  we 
could  have  820  MX  missiles  with  8,200 
warheads. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  information  and  other 
data  on  our  strategic  forces— both  cur- 
rent forces  and  possible  forces  under 
SALT  II— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  f  oUows: 

US.  STRATEGK  FORCES 
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iii.  HOLLINOS.  The  fact  is  that  we 
could  go  from  9,400  warheads  and 
weapons  to  21.600  warheads  and  weap- 
ons under  SALT  II. 

So  SALT  really  does  control  arms.  It 
builds  them  up.  SALT  I  did  not  work 
as  SALT  II  would  not  work. 

I  use  no  better  authority  on  that 
particular  score  than  the  architect 
himself,  who  I  quote,  Henry  Kissinger, 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

As  one  of  the  architects  of  SALT  n  I  am 
conscious-bound  to  point  out  that  against 
all  previous  hopes  the  SALT  process  does 
not  seem  to  have  slowed  down  Soviet  strate- 
gic competition  and  in  some  sense  may  have 
accelerated  it.  The  fact  that  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  process  and  I  must  share  some 
of  the  responslbiUty  entitles  me  to  warn 
against  continuing  it  by  rote. 

Back  in  1969  we  were  faced  with 
1.000  warheads  aimed  at  us  and  now 
today  imder  all  this  wonderful  arms 
control  there  is  concern  that  we  might 
break  out.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see calls  it  madness  to  break  out.  I  do 
not  know  where  he  is,  but  I  can  tell 
him  we  are  not  breaking  out,  we  are 
not  busting  out.  The  Soviets  have  and 
are.  And  instead  of  1.000  warheads 
facing  us  we  have  9,000  warheads 
facing  us.  And,  we  have  gone  from  a 
position  of  superiority  to  a  position  of 
inferiority. 

In  SALT  II.  let  me  quote  another  ar- 
chitect, Paul  Nitze,  who  on  March  11 
of  this  year,  said: 

We  had  negotiated  the  interim  agreement 
back  in  1972  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 


short-tetm  freese  on  new  starts.  It  was  no 
good  to  begin  with  and  it  hasn't  worked 
since,  and  It  has  been— it  has  been  really  a 
bad  thing-  The  SALT  n  agreement  really 
wasn't  itorth  a  dam.  It  would  have  expired 
by  1985,1  December  31st  of  this  year,  and  it 
did  not  t^ally  restrain  them.  It  did  not  re- 
strain ua  I  did  not  restrain  anybody. 

That  is  what  Paul  Nitze  said  about 
it.  It  dif  not  control  missiles.  It  did  not 
controljwarheads. 

Article  4.  section  10,  the  second 
statement  concerned  decoys.  They 
have  been  using  them.  We  have  reli- 
able authority  that  they  have  been  in- 
stalled on  the  SS-18.  They  can  use  14 
warhei^  rather  than  the  10  allowed. 
It's  Just  another  violation. 

In  f  a«t,  it  did  not  control  launchers. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
and  Secretary  Ustinov  from  the  Soviet 
Union  got  into  a  big  argument  on  this. 
One  was  talking  about  silos  on  the 
Soviet  side  and  we  were  talking  about 
canisters  and  showed  how  at  Vanden- 
berg  we  put  up  a  canister  and  put  the 
missile  up  without  a  silo.  So  they  re- 
fused to  define  launch. 

It  did  not  control  the  warheads,  mis- 
siles, silos,  and,  therefore,  it  controlled 
nothing.  And  the  American  public  was 
led  to  believe  it  did  and  would.  How 
wrong  it  was. 

We  h^ve  the  idea  that  somehow  we 
have  soine  bounds,  we  have  something 
to  break  out  of. 

It  ha«  been  a  failure,  and  what  we 
have  here  is  the  problem  of  trjring  to 
realize  that  you  do  not  show  your  re- 
solve in  passing  the  resolution  as  origi- 
nally pBoposed.  We  had  the  same  argu- 
ment a)>out  another  provocative  and 
destabilzing  thing  in  1960  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate— I  refer  to  the 
ABM  system.  I  remember  we  debated 
this  last  year  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign also;  Vice  President  Mondale 
voted  oiie  way  and  I  voted  the  other 
way  in  {1969  on  ABM  deployment.  We 
were  told  that  if  we  were  for  the  ABM, 
that  would  end  it  all.  There  would  be 
an  arm^  race.  It  was  Just  like  the  Sena- 
tor fro(n  Tennessee  and  others  are 
pleading  here  this  evening. 

The  (truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
1969— b|r  a  two-vote  margin  51  to  49— 
we  voted  to  deploy  the  ABM  and 
within  B  days-^that  is  the  kind  of  re- 
solve I  am  talking  about— in  3  days  the 
Soviets  said,  "All  right,  let  us  talk." 

We  got  an  ABM  Treaty.  I  voted  for 
that  trdaty. 

But,  1  voted  against  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  !for  the  simple  reason  it  was 
not  equal.  Like  the  gentleman  said,  it 
was  not  going  to  work,  and  the  Soviets 
did  not  iulhere  to  it. 

So  wliat  we  really  have  in  this  limit- 
ed time  Is  a  real  problem  at  hand.  It 
concerns  the  President. 

I  hat<  to  say  this  but,  of  course,  the 
Preside  it  is  not  trusted  on  arms  con- 
trol. H>  is  not  trusted  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  he  is  not  trusted  by  our 
allies  is  Europe.  He  is  vulnerable  on 
this  paiticular  score. 
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It  came  about  in  an  honest  fashion. 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  was  going  to 
invade  El  Salvador,  blockade  Cuba,  go 
for  limited  buclear  war,  and  then  we 
saw  700,000  spilling  out  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  And  now  the  bottom  line:  The 
President  is  trying  to  recoup  credibil- 
ity on  the  score  of  arms  control  by 
hiring  Hubert  Humphery's  lawyer. 
Bfax  Kampelman. 

When  he  put  up  Mr.  Kampelman.  he 
made  the  statement  that  nothing  was 
going  to  get  done  on  it,  and  nothing 
has  gotten  done  on  it.  And  the  Soviets 
use  the  President's  vulnerability  as  a 
key  element;  in  their  strategy  as  they 
have  over  the  past  2  years  to  separate 
us  from  our  allies.  But  we  should  duly 
credit  President  Reagan  for  stricking 
to  his  guns  and  going  forward  with  the 
cruise  missile,  for  going  forward  with 
the  Pershing  II's  and  for  not  kow- 
towing and  lunning  away  from  the  So- 
viets. 

That  is  the  kind  of  resolve  they  un- 
derstand, so  after  he  had  done  that, 
they  came  bi  ick  to  the  table. 

Now  they  are  trying  to  separate  us 
from  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
We  have  heard  3  dajrs  of  that  argu- 
ment around  here.  The  arms  control 
crowd  is  af^d  to  even  go  forward 
with  researoh.  Instead  they  want  to 
try  the  President,  report  this,  do  not 
do  that,  do  this  but  you  cannot  do 
anything  else,  and  they  are  trying  to 
nm  a  research  program  from  the  floor 
of  the  United  States. 

So  if  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of  bi- 
partisan resolution  of  this  matter,  the 
President  takes  his  findings  and  makes 
a  decision,  a  decision  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  hold  tight  to  the  option  of 
retaining  that  Poseidon  submarine  in 
the  summer  and  if  he  does  that  In  the 


next  10-day 


;>eriod,  there  will  be  a  fire 


storm  on  tlie  floor  of  the  National 
Congress. 

This  helpsj  us  defuse  that  fire  storm. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  for  it. 
It  helps  us  fdth  our  allies  in  EXirope. 
That  is  anotiier  reason  I  am  for  it,  be- 
cause they  are  on  top  of  the  propagan- 
da and  I  do  not  want  to  hear  the  non- 
sense of  breaking  out,  as  the  Soviets 
want  us  to  do,  since  they  are  prepared 
with  the  AdM  and  everything  of  that 
kind.  Then  they  can  claim  they  did  it 
because  we  broke  out  of  it,  and  they 
will  claim  the  same  mentality. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
certain  mai«rial  relevant  to  this 
matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f<>llows: 

MIRV'ed  iDarheadt  required  to  be  disman- 
tled under  SALT  I  and  II— 1985-91— to 
stay  icithin  1,200  svblim.it  on  MIRV'ed 


ICBM's  and 
U.S.S.R 


SLBM's 


United  States, , 2,500 

Source:  Depart  tnent  of  Defense. 
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Sorlef  strategic  warHeaaieveU  under  SALT  the  Office  of  M««wement  and  Budget,  who  the  ones  counted.  Both  could  manuf«:ture 

ireaites  was  at  the  meeting,  issued  a  letter  opposing  and  conceal  aU  they  want.  There  is  no  Uml- 

tNumber  of  warheads]  it.  And  the  President's  aides  were  working  tatlon  on  production.  SALT  seUers  make  a 

1972  (SALT  I) 2.000  ""  ^***  "°*»'"  "'  Coagress  against  hU  3%  com-  big  point  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  88-18 

1979  (SALT  ID 5,500  «nltment.  As  Paul  said  in  his  Second  Letter  missile  is  limited  to  10  nuclear  warheads 

1985 8_5oo  to  the  Corinthians,  "If  the  sound  of  the  rather  than  to  20  or  30  they  are  capable  of 

Source:  Department  of  Defeiue.  trumpet  be  uncertain,  then  who  shaU  pre-  carrying— supposedly   cutting   by  8000   the 

Caught  With  OuHDEroisM  Down  S^JTt  ^  -  mVn*i~'*4^1?;^' ^".l****  *^''-.*''  S"^**'   *»'    warheads    the   SovieU    could 

C9A>,.<  w.  .     J                        "~  »,»vrwn  SALT  II  Is  a  menace.  Rather  than  alerting  deploy    However    Arfiri<>   rv    n»rtinn   in 

SALT  II  is  deceptive  and  deblliUtlng-a  us  to  the  danger  so  that  we  can  rebSS  S^nd   A^   St^ment  of  Sf^tv 

^doT^lffi!'U'l"J,nrffH'r''  SALT  II   tells  the  people  of  the  UnluS  aUows^X^so^Te  ISwe"  .ST  <SSSp 

SWenT'  ironir!^    JL.^^^^  ^°'  ****^'  ^^^  ^^^^    *  Cap  has  been  placed  on  the  and  test  10  to  20  more  decoys  on  each  of  iu 

S^^I'  .^*™?^  w,t^!i   "  «""*'  iP."^°°  "^  "^r-  ■**^'  '**'*°**  *^  »>**"  "^^"^  8S-18S  causing  us  the  same  problems  i  if 

message-rearm!    Witness    after    witness-  and  any  Increase  In  arms  would  be  destabi-  they  were  reS.  And  with  no  irmtf  ^  \Lt 

^J^^^^,S^^*ryofSUiVeU>pTotessor3ot  lizing."  We  need  to  defeat  SALT  Tand  h2Sd  piSdu^n ^  ^i,?  th^vs^' 

^d'a^Br'L^nill^il^i't^^L!!^.^.'™"  ^""^  ''''  '^^''  ^™-  '''^^  '^"-'>«'-  r^^^^^  mt  l?2-'SSds"'to  t^^^^. 

United  States  must  rearm!  For  years  now.  „^  ^"j"'  ''°^  I  Kennedy,  as  a  senior  at  **^^-  .^^     ^_  ,       ,       ^ 

the  arms  race  has  raged-but  with  only  one  ?»"«^<1  »™te  »^  thesis.    "Why  England  ^f^ep   "»   principle   of  parity   that   the 

partlcipant-the    Soviet    Union!    SoendinK  Slept. "  Having  spent  a  year  in  London  with  SALT  seUers  brag  of  is  deceptive.  The  SALT 

15%  of  its  gross  national  SactMd^  ^  '»ther.  who  was  the  Ambassador  to  the  "^^""^^i^^^  SALT  II  should  be 

ceedlng  the  United  SUtes' effort  in  the  last  ^"^  °^  ^t.   James,   young  Kennedy  re-  ^ven  the  Good  Government  Award  because 

10  years  by  $100  biUion.  Russia  has  built  a  se*«:hed  and  studied  the  reason  for  World  "j«  Principle  of  parity  is  established  by  llm- 

larger   navy    stron^r   aif^S^^   over  ^J"^,^  SpeciflcaUy.  how  could  EngluMl  find  "^,^^  side  to  2250  UuncWng  systems. 

whelming   army-and   today   U  surpasring  *'**"  ^  *"«=*»  »  predicament?  The  paralleU  gM*  "^  "  ^J*?«*'^°«  "»*  Harvard  foot- 

our  strategic  forces.  In  conventlonalwroi-  SL^'^^t"'.**  ^''^  "*  rtrikingly  similar.  The  ^  *'«''«''  ^^^  ^^e  Nebraska  Comhuskers. 

men.  tanks  and  artillery-they  have  anad^  *^**  ^°'''<*  *"  ^^^  ^  '*>«  thirties  that  Both  have  eleven  men  but  no  one  would  se- 

vantage  of  4  to  1  over  the  United  Stat^  G«™any's   massive  buUd-up   in   arms   was  ^°}^y  oontend  they  are  equal.  Within  the 

While  we  have  more  lIrc«^t(Sxrier8tS  '"^''  "**  "'"'^  *»^  "  Inferiority  complex  2250  Umlt  are  308  Soviet  "heavies  "  that  the 

have  an  advantage  of  2V4  to  1  in  ships  in  the  *""  ***  Versailles  Treaty:  that  the  loss  of  ^^■J'  Prohibited  from  having.  These  308 

active  fleet  and  over  3V4  to  1  in  at^  sub-  ^"'"l?  War  I  caused  injury  to  the  German  f^^tF^^.'^^'^j^I'fi^^*'  °^,$^^^- 

marines.  They  have  over  a  2  to  1  ad^Uu^  P^ff^e;  and  the  only  way  this  could  be  re-  "^"^  f,  '*'^^•®^J^^  *^  Poseidon 

in  baUistlc  missUe  submarines  and  eleven  P**^  *"  ^«""  ^^^  Oertaans  to  spend  large  ?^"  P"*  V***^"oT^Sf  T*t  '^*  ««>«>»^ 

times    the    number   of   medium    Somb^«  amounte  on  jjrms.  Germany  had  no  idea  or  ??I^!fr^«V  ?  f^Iii****  ^  ^  ** 

Since  SALT  I  the  Soviets  have  increased  its  P'***  ^  ""^  ^^^  weapons  was  the  thought  of  ^F^"*^  ™  SALT  H.  Secretary  of  SUte 

defense  expenditures  some  25%.  In  contrast.  '^^  '^y-  ^h*  was  only  building  mUltarily  to  ^^Z  r./T "*7  °u  T?.^"*  ^tJ^l 

the  United  SUtes  reduced  here  20%  Sewe  ***'"*  ^'""  ^^^  embarrassment.  Today,  the  5^  *-^^  Russians  to  limit  the  number  of 

tary  of  ^fen«aS^^7u^tS^  to  S^**  Department  briefers  scatter  over  the  SS-18s  to  50  but  they  «I«m«,tly  ntvMtd. 

eqiTal  the  SovieT^eiSrS^c^et  Just  thte  ^'^  seUlng  SALT  and  singing   the  same  ^°*t"J^^''\'^?^^  ^^  ^^J^ 

year  we  would  immediately  have  to  increase  tune-only   different  words.  Their  conten-  150  in  March  of  1977-and  again  refused, 

ours  MO  billion.  Moreover.  In  a  free  country  H?"  ^  ''^^^  K"«*»  «^ot  compete  Industri-  5^ ''^.*^"'=**°^y  ^  f*'!7f**^  ^J:^ 

with  a  Vounteer  Army,  o^  personnel  coste  ^^  "  economically  or  politically  with  the  HZ*,!^^!''?,^,^^^'*'  ^V""  "  *S?^* 

amount  to  60%  of  our  budget  while  «ie  '•**  nations.  But  she  can  militarily;  and  to  "IJ**  t«ck  mobUe  system  for  our  MX  ml»- 

Sovlet  personr^l  ^t  ^o^Tto  o^  16%  fow  her  m«:ho  around  the  worid.  Russia  f^«-  -^^  taxpayers  would  be  saved  $50  bfl- 

for  twice  the  number  of  troops.  AcSngly  ^'^  «"  ^^^^^  ^  manpower  and  weapons  "on-plus  an  environmental  hiatus, 

we  are  limited  in  the  United  States  to  10%  ^^^  °°  '****  *""  P'***  'o  use  them.  Back  in  the  disaovamtagks  that  KHSAMon 

of  the  defense  budget  for  research  and  de-  *^i,  ^i?if!l^'J**t  f '*?  '*".  °^  responsive  gALT  H  favors  the  Russians  and  endan- 

velopment  whUe  the  Soviet  spends  three  **"'  ^^'^  *"  *  fundamental  feeling  that  ggrs  our  security  because                     ^^ 

times  more  and  has  done  so  for  ten  years!  In  Sf^  ^^  **f •   ™ther  than  prevent  it.  ^    ^he  308  heavv  missiles  rive  Riuirf«. 

many  areas  like  the  killer  satelUte,   the  Ji±^'H*^J^  °'  Y*!S?^  t  'J'"'*  """"^  flret-s^e  «tSty^^  ,L  ^SK 

Soviet  Union  is  taking  over  the  lead  in  re-  g^ff"""  J?"  developed  with  this  belief.  ^^  bSuoL^fend  iSSn^SALT  s^Iot 

search  and  development!  And  in  basic  needs  f^^'l'^'^'^ ^  *ff "f!  "tl^^fV^'  '^'^  that  the  Un!t^  «S^  n^/w^SS 

such    as   ammunition,    the    United   States  ?  n«ion  could  not  defend  Itself  from  a  -heavies"  like  the  SS-isk  uiri  wmiirtn-t  hniw 

Army  is  65%  short  of  the  amount  necessary  Sl^tiSftn  T«°^ V^r^!? 'j:?"  *  f.""  t^?^  U  wf^^l^e  n^^*"^\^"",S 

to    fulfill    the    national    strategy   require-  SSJT.S^i^.?*  ",^  ^f^'^  **??^  "**  the  hearings  that  they  wam«l^^~e? 

ment-ln  some  areas  we  could  only  last  one  British  Minister  of  Supply,  warned  that  pro-  ^ut  the  A^ilnlstratlon  woSd^t  let  iSem 

week.  Today,  for  an  Army  that  is  supposed  ^'"^  ^°^  ^™»  ''°"1<»  ^^  ^"^  '">"»  «»cl»l  a^  f  ot  th^BetS^  m  1*^1^  Ri^ 

to  be  mobile    we  are  short  60.000  ve'SSS  S^^^th^Jl^gh^ ''^TflSf  Sko^n'  SST^e  ^S  roi'S;S;>^S!^ 

For  an  Air  Force,  many  of  our  planes  are  "7''^  °'  "le  U.8.  Senate  we  find  Morrison  ^0^.^  negotiate  for  permission  for  your  ^de 

olderthan  the  pilots  and  many  of  our  finest  SS^r^r'^  S*^'^'  ^^d  ^n^"  to^Uve'^SM  mtTe^Sl^u"  '^rlmZ^t 

Mr  Force  fighters  are  kept  on  the  ground  KraL^X'^fl  ^t  ChSLlSSjf^id^^fL  "*»"  "*  ^^^^  ^o  get  rid  of.  They  are  the  de- 

because  there  isn't  money  for  spare  parts.  ^*2J?^.rT^  .          Chamberlain  did  not  go  rtabiliring  factor,  they  cause  the  imbalance 

For  a  Navy  that  needs  600  vessels  to  proper-  J^^l^  !^h  wf^vJ^'^.^K?'  °°^,"^^^  If  unSeTthe  principle  of^ty  ™S^ 

ly  cover  two  oceans,  we  have  diminished  '^**^  **°Pf*  "«*  *^*»«»  of  his  people.  Today  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^ZL      ^  thiw^weliht  ouf  n^ 

from  950  vessels  10  years  ago  to  398  rtilS  ^^  ^"l^JI?^^^"^  "^\°'^'  ">«  SStore  sCd^h^e^^LT^  firTt^ 

today.  For  the  Marines'  three  amphibious  ^^ /^l^'^^^*^ ,}^^  ""<^*»  P"''*'';  the  Soviets  destroy  the  308  SS-18s  ot  ^ 

assault  divisions,  we  have  the  equipment  for  J.^*  America  has  abuMd  lU  Ppwer  and  if  ^ing  that,  the  United  SUt«  Sid  te  givS. 

only  one.  If  a  war  were  to  start  in  Europe.  ""^^  V^f^S?^'  ~^,  ">«  Sov^«*^  Submit-  l^„,diiional  loT 

we  are  so  short  in  man-power  that  within  30  jj^id^^^^,  Sta  *th^!e*1^  ^^  2-  The  United  SUtes  has  to  count  aU  of  its 

days,  we  would  have  to  emasculate  every  fT^*Sri  ,r^'  £,"**■  ^hat  he  te  only  re-  ^^^    including    those    discarded    in    the 

Reserve  and  National  Guard  unit  in  the  fP^"^  to  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  his  ^^^  and^ral^  iTS^te  at  ^ 

country  for  replacements.  By  this  act.  one-     J^P'^-                         bases  around  the  country.  But  the  modem 

half  of  our  Army  would  be  destroyed.  If  the  «alt  n  is  dkeftivk  . .  gieek  Backfire  Bombers  that  can  leave  Rus- 

enemy  had  a  weapon  that  would  destroy  SALT  n  is  deceptive  because  it  does  not  sian  and  strike  any  target  in  the  United 

one-half  of  our  Army,  we  would  be  worried,  control  arms.  Under  the  treaty,  you  can  SUtes  and  then  go  on  to  land  in  Cuba,  are 

Our  own   unpreparedness   is  just  such  a  build  as  many  mlasiles  as  you  want,  even  as  not  counted. 

weapon— and  it  doesn't  bother  us  at  aU.  many  warheads.  The  provisions  apply  to  3.  Russia  does  not  have  to  count  Its  1000 
I  went  personaUy  to  President  Carter  and  testing  and  deployment.  They  apply  to  8S-20s.  The  SS-20  is  presently  classUied  as 
asked  that  he  lead  this  country  back  to  a  launchere  not  weapons.  Accordingly,  it  U  es-  "tntermedlate"  rather  than  •Intercontinen- 
strong  defense.  But  the  President  vacUlated.  timated  that  by  1985  when  the  treaty  tormi-  tal."  But  the  missile  is  only  the  first  two 
After  our  meeting,  he  issued  a  formal  letter  nates,  the  United  SUtes  wUl  go  from  8526  stages  of  the  SS-16— which  is  intercontlnen- 
endorsing  a  3%  increase  In  the  defense  warheads  to  11,000  and  Russia  will  go  from  tal.  The  third  stage  can  be  attached  over- 
budget— then  two  days  Uter,  his  Director  of  6132  warheads  to  12.000.  But  those  are  only  night    and    all    the    SS-20s    Immediately 
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become    S8-lto    or    Intercontinental— but 
they  are  not  counted. 

4.  While  the  Soviets  have  developed  and 
tested  a  mobile  mlasUe  ayatem.  the  treaty 
prohibits  the  VA.  from  developing  and  de- 
ploylns  a  mobile  system.  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  discussed  this  spedHcally  with 
Soviet  Defense  BCinlster  Dmitriy  F.  Ustinov, 
and  Ustinov  indicated  that  the  race  track 
system  and  the  multiple  aim  point  system 
would  both  be  violations  of  the  treaty. 

5.  The  Soviet  is  given  five  new  systems 
under  SALT  U— but  the  United  States  is 
limited  to  one.  Both  sides  were  originally  to 
be  limited  to  one  but  we  finally  gave  In  to 
Russia's  four  new  systems  already  underway 
in  order  to  get  a  treaty.  We  accepted  a  for- 
mula allowing  them  to  call  the  new  missiles 
"modifications"  of  older  missiles. 

6.  The  United  States'  medium-range  land 
and  sea  cruise  missUes  are  banned  with  no 
comparable  restriction  on  Soviet  medium 
ballistic  missiles.  Never  have  we  intended  to 
match  Russia  troop  for  troop  or  tank  for 
tank  in  NATO.  Conventionally  inferior  in 
Europe,  we  nevertheless  had  strategic  supe- 
riority. Now  that  too  has  been  lost.  We 
hoped  to  make  it  up  with  the  cruise  missile, 
but  SALT  II  prohibits  us  from  correcting 
this  imbalance.  Winston  Churchill,  m,  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  British  Parliament's  De- 
fense Committee,  was  in  Washington  com- 
plaining about  this  last  week. 

7.  The  non-circumvention  provision  of 
SALT  n  will  seriously  interfere  with  the 
United  States'  exchange  of  information  and 
weaponry  technology  with  our  allies  in 
NATO.  Of  course,  Russia  has  no  allies— only 
satellites.  She  Just  stations  her  own  technol- 
ogy or  her  own  troops  in  these  satellites, 
like  the  Russian  brigade  In  Cuba  or  the 
Soviet  troops  in  Hungary. 

8.  SALT  n  cannot  be  verified  If  it  takes 
us  three  years  to  discover  a  Soviet  brigade 
in  Cuba,  how  long  would  it  take  us  to  identi- 
fy a  nose  cone  or  a  warhead  in  Siberia?  The 
most  worrisome  aspect  is  the  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  new  systems.  When  the  Soviets 
test  a  missile,  they  verify  the  success  of  the 
missile  by  telemetry— over  300  radio  signals 
are  sent  back  measuring  the  bum.  the 
thrust,  the  accuracy,  etc.  Under  the  treaty, 
it  is  the  Soviets  duty  not  to  encrypt  or  put 
in  secret  code  those  radio  signals  that  are 
necessary  to  verify  SALT  II.  But  the  Soviets 
determine  what  is  necessary.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  say  we  have  put  30  of  the  signals  in 
the  clear  because  these  are  the  only  ones 
necessary— the  other  270  are  encoded.  Our 
intelllgence  system  has  worked  for  years  on 
a  "need  to  know"  basis.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  we  let  the  enemy  determine  the  need 
to  know. 

A  BLOW  TO  OnX  PBOHT  LmX  OP  DETER  SE 

SALT  II  strikes  a  devastating  blow  to  the 
U.S.  dependence  on  technology  for  survival. 
The  national  defense  of  the  United  States 
has  never  been  dependent  upon  raw  man- 
power. Technological  iiuiovatlon  has  kept  us 
free.  And  technology  is  cheaper  than  man- 
power. One  must  appreciate  how  the  gov- 
ernment spawns,  nurtures,  and  flourishes 
this  technological  superiority.  For  example, 
when  the  government  launched  the  space 
program,  it  corralled  the  finest  scientists, 
engineers,  and  Inventors  in  the  world.  Some 
worked  directly  for  Uncle  Sam;  some  as  con- 
sultants; many  in  private  industry  on  con- 
tract with  government;  and  with  federal 
grants,  university  campuses  exploded  with 
research.  Billions  were  poured  into  the  en- 
deavor. Flowing  back  came  miniaturization, 
the  heart  pacemaker,  and  America's  lead  in 
electronic  and  computer  technology.  Never 


hoping  t4  compete  on  a  man-to-man  basis 
with  the  tiussians,  or  the  Chinese,  or  the  Vi- 
etnamese^ our  goal  has  always  been  to  stay 
ahead  in  technology.  We  can't  afford  to  ne- 
gotiate a^ay  this  lead— for  if  it  is  ever  relin- 
quished fti  a  treaty,  we  are  gone — and  free- 
dom Is  gone  from  this  earth.  The  Soviets 
know  this.  They  are  not  interested  in  disar- 
mament, but  they  are  interested  in  over- 
coming our  technology.  A  breakout  in  hos- 
tilities is  iar  more  likely  to  commence  with 
conventloial  arms  than  with  nuclear.  And 
dlsarmaident  should  begin  at  the  flash  point 
of  convestional.  The  Soviet  objective  from 
the  beginning  of  "arms  control"  negotia- 
tions is  to  limit  America's  advantage  of  tech- 
nology. And  in  the  name  of  disarmament, 
the  Unit«d  States  obligingly  follows  Russia 
down  the  wrong  road  in  SALT  I  and  again 
in  SALT  II.  In  1972.  when  we  had  a  lead  in 
missile  capability,  Russia  happQy  agreed  in 
SALT  I  to  freeze  our  progress  in  electronics 
and  solid  fuel  rockets.  In  conventional  arms, 
we've  trl4d  to  set  limUts  in  the  Mutual  Bal- 
anced Fcitx  Reduction  talks  since  1973.  but 
Russia  w#n't  budge  an  inch. 

Today,  our  superior  capabilities  in  elec- 
tronics, computers,  and  instnmientation 
technology  have  combined  to  give  us  the 
cruise  mWsile.  The  cruise  missile  can  substi- 
tute for  tanks  and  artillery  on  the  land; 
with  increased  fire  power,  it  can  substitute 
for  ships  at  sea  and  squadrons  in  the  air.  Ac- 
cordingly, Russia  demanded  in  SALT  n— 
with  no  oompensating  set-off— that  we  side- 
line the  (raise  missile.  And  we  gratuitously 
agreed.  With  this  ban,  the  consultants,  the 
colleges  gnd  the  corporations  reassign  their 
talents.  And  the  major  source  of  our  genius 
for  technological  innovation  withers  and 
dies.  There  are  many  areas  of  new  technolo- 
gy to  punue:  laser  and  particle-beam  defen- 
sive weapons;  remotely-piloted  vehicles;  ad- 
vanced air  defense  and  antitactical  ballistic 
missUe  systems.  But  SALT  II  Is  so  discour- 
aging to  tectmologlcal  development  that 
Doctor  Richard  Pipes  of  Harvard  states  that 
SALT  stands  for  Stop  America's  Lead  in 
Technology. 

I  SALT  II— A  BUDGET  BUSTER 

SALT  II  is  a  budget  buster.  The  most  ex- 
pensive ft«aty  we  have  ever  signed— costly 
to  our  oefense,  costly  to  our  technology, 
and,  surprisingly,  costly  to  our  taxpayers. 
SALT  sdlers  have  had  a  heyday  on  the 
point  that  if  SALT  11  is  rejected,  then  we 
are  off  to  an  arms  race— hemorrhaging  the 
economy.  The  exact  opposite  Is  true.  Not  a 
single  dkne  would  be  saved  by  ratifying 
SALT  IL  But  rejection  of  SALT  II  would 
save  the)  taxpayer  billions.  This  facet  of 
SALT  II  could  not  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated until  we  debated  defense  needs  last 
week  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  A  bi-partisan  group 
of  Senators  submitted  an  amendment  (the 
Boilings  Amendment)  providing  for  a  5%  in- 
crease in  real  growth  next  year  and  the  year 
after  in  the  Defense  budget.  The  President, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  opposed  the  amendment.  But 
the  5%  Increase  was  approved.  Why?  The 
debate  revealed  the  shocking  and  enfeebled 
conditioa  of  U.S.  defenses.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense) has  Just  completed  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  our  defense  needs.  He  has  also 
projected  the  costs  of  defense  for  the  next 
five  yeaCs.  A  5%  increase  would  provide  for 
only  ono-half  of  what  is  required.  The  Sec- 
retary's projections,  mind  you,  were  in  the- 
light  of  an  expected  approval  of  SALT  II. 
During  the  debate,  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment charged  that  there  was  no  way  for  the 
Pentagon  to  spend  all  the  money.  And  they 
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badgered  us  tb  set  out  exactly  bow  the 
money  would  be  spent.  We  used  the  Admin- 
istration's own  projections.  Elaborate  out- 
lines and  cluu^  were  produced  and  a  com- 
plete bill  of  pfltticulars  was  submitted.  Five 
per  cent  would  only  account  for  one-half  of 
what  the  Admjolstration  had  found  basical- 
ly necessary.  The  ratification  of  Salt  n 
would  not  cancel  a  single  program! 
Money  didn't  >tand  in  the  way  of  getting 
close  look  at  the  treaty  ex- 
.te  negotiators.  For  exam- 
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an  agreement, 
poses  our  proi 
pie: 

A.  Under 
dal  aircraft 
cruise  misaili 
they  were  too 
Iar  commei 
to  develop  a 
mlssUe  carrier. 


LiT  n,  we  can't  use  commer- 
wlde-bodled  747s  to  deUver 
The  Soviets  claimed  that 
I  to  distinguish  from  regu- 

alrcraft,  so  we  have  agreed 
fferent  wlde-bodled  cruise 
le  initial  co8t-$2  biUion. 


B.  Under  SA|<T  n,  we  must  redesign  our 
B-52s  for  verification.  This  is  while  we  agree 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Russians  can  en- 
crypt information  necessary  for  our  verifica- 
tion. These  SALT  changes  to  the  B-52  are 
caUed  FuncUoi^y  Related  Observable  Dif- 
ferences. The  cost  of  FROD— $300  million 
that  could  be  saved  with  SALT  II. 

C.  Restrictiods  on  our  cruise  missiles  deny 
us  a  chance  to  obtain  a  balance  in  NATO.  At 
present,  we  have  deployed  in  NATO  600 
fighter  bombers  for  a  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
sion. Without  the  restrictions  of  SALT  II, 
the  strike  force  could  be  replaced  with 
cruise  missiles,  freeing  up  approximately  50 
squadrons  of  tircraft  for  ground  attack  and 
air  superiority  missions.  Each  plane  costs 
$10  million,  without  the  cost  of  pilots  and 
maintenance,  tzie  600  planes  total  $6  billion. 
An  equal  numiber  of  cruise  missiles  to  get 
through  to  the  target  would  cost  approxi- 
mately one-hatf  billion.  Net  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer—five ana  one-half  billion  bucks. 

D.  SALT  11  restricts  our  sea  launched 
cruise  missiles  to  325  miles.  But  we  grandfa- 
thered the  Sofiets'  SSN-3s,  a  craise  missile 
that  has  already  flown  700  miles.  The  Rus- 
sians have  400  deployed  at  sea.  SALT  II 
promises  that  we  are  outgunned  and  out- 
ranged at  sea  by  the  Soviets.  The  only  way 
to  overcome  this  deficiency  is  to  build  more 
ships  costing  billions. 

E.  At  the  present  time,  our  Mlnuteman 
ICBM  has  only  three  warheads.  At  the  time 
of  the  negotiations,  we  had  tested  and  devel- 
oped seven.  Iq  order  to  keep  parity  in  our 
counter-force  ^senal,  we  could  readily  and 
much  more  economically  place  four  more 
warheads  on  each  of  our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs 
until  the  MX  is  developed.  Perhaps  in  the 
end  not  as  many  MXs  would  be  required. 
However,  in  Article  IV,  Section  10,  Common 
Understanding,  our  negotiators  unilaterally 
gave  up  this  rfght  to  seven— adding  billions 
to  the  cost  of  Our  arsenal. 

F.  The  unequal  Soviet  advantage  of  308 
SS-18  "heavies"  was  not  eliminated  as  re- 
quired in  the  Jackson  amendment  to  SALT 
I.  Had  these  been  eliminated  in  SALT  II,  we 
would  not  be  required  to  spend  anjrwhere 
from  $30  to  $90  billion  to  disperse  our  MXs 
in  a  race-track  type  mobile  mode.  The  U.S. 
can  give  six-months'  notice  tmder  the  ABM 
treaty  that  we  intend  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  solely  to  protect  our  ICBMs.  Cost  of 
the  ABM— $10  billion.  But  thU  would  be  a 


violation  of 
SALT  II.  the 


ttie  spirit  of  SALT.   Without 
tlO  billion  for  an  ABM  would 
save  us  anywfiere  from  $20  to  $80  billion 
bucks. 

The  bottom  line  of  SALT— a  broken  spirit 
and  a  busted  budget,  to  the  tune  of  $100  bil- 
lion! 


KBP  ETK  OV  THE  DOUGKRUT 

A  word  on  procedure.  Ever  since  it  was  ap- 
parent that  a  SALT  II  treaty  was  imminent, 
various  cries  and  warnings  have  been  heard 
about  the  slide  in  our  defenses: 

"Our  strategic  forces  are  in  Jeopardy." 

"While  the  democracies  debate,  the  Soviet 
marches." 

As  cotmtry  after  country  has  fallen,  to 
either  revolution  or  Russian  manipulation. 
Senators  began  demanding  an  increase  in 
the  Defense  budget.  One  Senator  demands 
3%.  another  5%.  another  20%.  Henry  Kissin- 
ger demands  that  the  5%  be  set  out  in  the 
President's  budget  before  SALT  is  consid- 
ered. Former  President  Ford  says  the  5% 
should  be  appropriated  and  signed  into  law 
before  SALT  11  is  considered.  Then  comes 
the  discovery  of  the  Russian  brigade  in 
Cuba— and  linkage!  "We  cannot  approve 
SALT  until  the  brigade  is  removed."  The 
din  increases  and  confusion  reigns.  The  mes- 
sage delivered— a  dangerous  one— Is  that  if 
enough  money  Is  appropriated  or  the  bri- 
gade is  removed,  then  SALT  n  becomes  a 
good  agreement  and  should  be  ratified. 
Years  ago.  my  children  used  to  listen  to  a 
radio  program.  "Big  John  and  Sparky." 
Sparky  was  always  admonishing  Big  John. 
"All  the  way  through  life,  make  this  your 
goal;  keep  you  eye  on  the  doughnut  and  not 
on  the  hole." 

Many  of  good  intent  are  confused.  Their 
eye  is  on  the  hole.  No  question  about  it,  de- 
fense should  take  priority  over  SALT  n. 
But  more  than  5%  next  year,  the  necessary 
rebuilding  will  take  a  constant  effort  over 
the  next  five  years.  Of  course,  the  Russian 
brigade  should  be  removed  from  Cuba.  But 
even  here,  the  MIO-23s  and  27s  that  can  de- 
liver nuclear  destruction,  or  the  diesel  elec- 
tric subs  that  overnight  can  quietly  mine 
King's  Bay  and  Charleston  Harbor,  bottling 
up  our  Poseidon  and  Trident  subs,  are  a 
greater  threat  than  the  brigade.  Removing 
the  brigade  or  throwing  $5  billion  at  the 
Pentagon  does  not  change  a  single  word  in 
the  treaty.  We  live  in  the  real  world.  In 
policy,  linkage  can't  be  avoided.  But  remov- 
ing the  brigade  or  increasing  defense  funds 
cannot  .nake  a  bad  treaty  good.  The  treaty 
is  dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  rejected.  When  reject- 
ed, we  will  have  told  the  Russians  that  the 
con  game  is  over.  Talking  detente  will  ex- 
porting turmoil  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 

THE  UlTITED  STATES  WILL  COMFETE 

And  the  United  States  will  compete.  If  the 
Soviets  refuse  to  dispose  of  the  core  of  their 
first  strike  capability  (the  308  SS-18s),  then 
we  will  give  six  months'  notice  under  the 
ABM  treaty  and  go  straight  forward  with  an 
anti-missile  defense  system  for  our  IC^iCs— 
not  the  $60  billion  race  track  nonsense  but  a 
$10  billion  ABM  system  for  which  we  have 
the  technology.  We  will  move  to  correct  the 
Imbalance  in  NATO  by  deploying  cruise  mis- 
siles: Our  weakened  Navy  will  be  strength- 
ened with  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  of 
unlimited  range.  The  defense  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  three  years  ago— 
the  B-1  twmber,  the  neutron  bomb,  the  nu- 
clear aircraft  carrier,  the  Trident  program, 
the  MX  missile— will  be  accelerated  and  we 
will  move  to  t>eef  up  our  manpower  with  na- 
tional registration,  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  been  begging  for.  The  Navy 
will  be  moved  to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  protect 
the  flow  of  Mid-East  oil  and  a  strike  force  to 
protect  the  free  world  supply  will  be  dis- 
persed. The  United  States  will  act  to  keep 
her  commitments. 

SALT  sellers  cry  that  a  rejection  of  SALT 
will  hurt  us  with  our  allies.  But  if  we  reject 
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SALT  and  take  these  actions,  our  allka  will 
know  that  the  sleeping  giant  has  awakened 
and  is  ready  once  again  to  protect  freedom. 
The  claims  by  the  Preddent  and  the  SALT 
sellen  about  the  fear  of  "nuclear  holocaust" 
or  the  United  States  being  considered  a 
"warmonger"  are  totally  unfounded.  We 
have  lived  with  the  threat  of  holocaust  for 
the  past  25  years,  and  if  both  sides  agreed  to 
reduce  their  arsenals  to  five  mlariles.  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  would  still 
persist.  With  the  United  SUtea  having  with- 
drawn the  world  around,  no  one  oonslden 
us  "warmongers"  as  the  President  has 
warned.  The  whole  question  bolls  down  to 
whether  or  not  the  U.8.  shall  compete  with 
the  Soviet  to  influoice  freedom  the  world 
sroundL  **«fcttiy  talks  about  human  rights  Is 
a  pleasant  game.  But  the  Soviets  play  bard 
ball.  All  of  us  would  like  the  safety  of  being 
spectators  but  unless  we  get  in  the  game, 
unless  we  complete,  there  won't  be  any  audi- 
ence left. 

NO  EDUCATIOR  IH  SBCORD  KICK 

Just  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  awaken 
and  arm.  SALT  n  tells  the  people,  frustrat- 
ed by  inflation  and  the  high  coats  of  govern- 
ment, that  at  least  we  don't  have  to  put  any 
more  money  in  the  Pentagon.  "We  are  still 
Number  One."  "The  treaty  is  the  product  of 
seven  years  of  negotiations  by  three  Presi- 
dents." "It  may  not  be  equal  but  at  least  we 
have  the  Russians  agreeing  to  the  principle 
of  disarmament."  "The  momentum  in 
Soviet  arms  build-up  has  been  slowed." 
"Now  we  have  'predictability.'"  (Whatever 
that  is!)  And.  "We  will  equalize  in  SALT 
ni." 

We  have  been  this  route  before.  In  SALT 
I,  the  plea  was  the  same.  Then-Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvin  Laird  testified  that  SALT  I 
would  arrest  the  momentum  of  arms  build- 
up. But  now  comes  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger,  the  architect  of 
SALT  I,  the  architect  of  Vladivostok,  and 
the  Initial  architect  of  SALT  II.  He  states 
SALT  I  did  not  work.  Instead  of  slowing  the 
momentum,  the  Russians  actually  acceler- 
ated the  arms  race.  Kissinger  was  the  one 
who  promised  that  the  inequities  and  imbal- 
ances of  SALT  I  would  be  corrected  in 
SALT  n.  So  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing, the  Congress  fixed  this  in  law 
with  the  Jackson  Amendment.  Now  we  have 
SALT  n  and  instead  of  correcting,  the 
treaty  Includes  more  inequities,  more  provi- 
sions damaging  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  plea  that  we  will  correct  it  all 
in  SALT  III,  my  answer  is  there  is  no  educa- 
tion in  the  second  kick  of  a  mule. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  15  mlnuteg  has  expired. 

Mr.  BX7MPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Arkansas. 

ytr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  modify  my 
amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  paragraph  (bXS)  line  4.  after 
the  word  "provisions,"  insert  the  following: 
"and  provided  the  Soviet  Union  actively 
pursues  arms  reduction  agreements  In  the 
Nuclear  and  Space  Arms  negotiations." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  proviso  we 
Inadvertently  left  out  this  afternoon 
that  Senator  Nuhh  and  Senator  Ste- 
vxHS  had  worked  out  that  I  had  agreed 
to  earlier.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  send  his  modification  to 
the  desk. 


BCr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  I  talked  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  Senator  MoCLuax,  and 
others  about  this.  This  was  a  provision 
in  the  Nunn-Stevens  amendment  that 
Senator  Srcvms  authored  and  felt 
strongly  about.  I  share  that  feeling.  It 
was  inadvertently  left  out.  It  should 
have  been  in  the  amendment  and  I 
had  thought  it  was  in.  I  even  informed 
Senator  Sic v us  that  our  amradment 
was  intact  in  this  new  amendment. 

With  the  further  proviso  that  we 
will  abide  by  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
under  the  conditions  already  set  forth 
in  the  Bumpers  amendment,  it  adds 
another  condition  and  that  is  so  long 
as  the  Sov^ts  are  negotiating  at 
Geneva.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
objection  from  anyone  on  the  modifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that.  I  have  looked  at  my 
notes  to  determine  the  evolution  of 
that  language.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct,  this  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  in  the  final  draft  It 
should  be  in  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  modified. 

The  modification  follows: 

On  page  5,  paragraph  (bXS).  line  4  after 
the  word  "provisions"  insert  the  following: 
"and  provided  the  Soviet  Union  actively 
pursues  arms  reduction  agreementa  In  the 
Nuclear  and  Space  Arms  negotiations." 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Presld«it.  I  shall 
not  hold  this  vote  up  any  longer.  It  is 
the  last  thing  I  want  to  do  this 
evening  after  2  weelcs  on  the  bilL 

Let  me  say  I  think  the  Bimipers 
amendment  is  a  good  resolution  of  a 
lot  of  conflicting  viewjwlnts.  It  is  a  res- 
olution which  indicates  the  way  the 
Senate  feels  about  this  subject  and 
also  makes  it  clear  that  the  President 
has  certain  flexibility,  as  expressed  in 
the  provision  that  provides  for  a  pro- 
portional response. 

I  might  add  that  proportional  re- 
sponse is  not  only  well  established  in 
common  law  in  many  criminal  areas, 
but  it  is  also  a  well-established  part  of 
international  law.  It  means  that  if 
someone  commits  a  material  breach, 
the  response  to  that  violation  should 
be  proportionaL  Proportional  can  in- 
clude a  response  in  kind,  and  it  can  In- 
clude some  other  responses. 

A  proportional  response  to  very  seri- 
ous violations  that  go  to  the  heart  of 
national  security,  in  my  opinion,  could 
include  an  abrogation  of  the  treaty 
itself.  That  then  is  a  subjective  term, 
and  I  think  It  is  important  for  it  to  be 
in  the  amendment. 

I  could  add  this:  If  a  response  is  pro- 
portional, that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  it  is  wise.  Tou  can  have  a  pro- 
portional response  that  would  be  con- 
sistent with  this  amendment  and 
international  law  but  might  be  a  re- 
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spouse  that  was  not  in  the  best  nation- 
al security  interest  of  our  country.  Ev- 
eryone is  going  to  have  to  Judge  that 
one,  but  I  do  believe  that  is  an  impor- 
tant provision. 

Let  me  say  that  the  portion  of  this 
amendment  that  Senator  Stevens  and 
I  suggested  has  two  principal  thrusts. 
One  thrust  is  to  make  clear  that  in  the 
amendment  that  in  recommending 
that  the  no-undercut  policy  be  ex- 
tended for  1  year,  the  Senate  is  not  es- 
tablishing a  precedent  for  further  ex- 
tension. Any  further  extension  should 
be  a  matter  for  consultation  with  the 
President  and  debate  within  the 
Senate  at  a  later  date. 

Second,  the  amendment  protects  the 
United  States  small  ICBM  Program 
known  as  Mldgetman.  I  am  not  saying 
the  original  Bumpers  amendment 
threatened  that  directly,  but  this 
amendment  makes  it  plain  that  we 
feel  we  have  every  right  to  go  forward 
with  that  program. 

The  Soviets,  in  my  opinion,  have  vio- 
lated the  SALT  Treaty  by  going  ahead 
with  two  new  types,  the  SS-24  and  the 
S8-2S.  One  of  those  happens  to  be  the 
type  the  Scowcroft  Commission  rec- 
ommended; that  is,  a  small,  single-war- 
head missile. 

At  some  point  in  the  future  we  may 
find  ourselves  in  technical  violation  of 
that  provision.  This  is.  I  think,  a  good 
example  of  a  proportional  response  be- 
cause we  are  saying  in  the  amendment 
that  we  are  going  to  go  forward  with 
that  Mldgetman  Program.  As  General 
Scowcroft  has  testified,  if  SALT  n 
were  to  block  the  stabilizing  develop- 
ment of  a  small  ICBM,  then  SALT  II 
would  be  standing  arms  control  on  its 
head.  I  do  not  believe  anybody  intends 
that.  I  believe  that  if  there's  an 
update  of  SALT  II  at  the  Geneva  talks 
as  part  of  the  START  agreement  or 
otherwise  it  would  reflect  that.  So  this 
makes  it  plain  that  the  second  new 
type  ICBM  the  Soviets  are  deploying, 
the  SS-25,  can  and  will  be  met  in  kind 
with  our  Mldgetman  Program  and 
nothing  in  this  amendment  interfers 
with  that. 

It  may  be  at  some  point  in  the 
future  that  the  United  States  will 
have  to  go  beyond  seeking  corrective 
Soviet  actions  and  exercise  its  right  to 
a  proportionate  response.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  a  proportionate  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  violations,  we  at  least 
should  have  the  imagination  to  do  it  in 
an  area  to  our  advantage  if  both  sides 
take  similar  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Arlumsas  for  his  leader- 
ship and  also  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  what  I  think  has  been  a  very  con- 
structive and  positive  contribution  in 
making  sure  this  amendment  makes  it 
plain  that  the  necessary  balance  is 
being  provided. 


PRESnfATIOH  or  POUCT  HOT  TO  UMDncUT 
SALT 

Mr.  FfeXL.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  coi  ipromise  amendment  calling 
for  continued  SALT  restraint.  I  was 
reasurred  in  an  earlier  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Bumpers]  that  the  amendment  will 
promote  responsible  restraint  policies. 

I  am  (Convinced  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  the  existing 
interim  restraint  regime  pending  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva. 

I  take  the  President  at  his  word  in 
his  resolve  to  seek  strong  and  compre- 
hensive agreements  in  Geneva.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  do  him  grave 
disservice— a  disservice  some  of  the 
President's  own  lieutenants  advocate — 
if  we  were  to  stand  for  anything  less 
than  the  current  restraints.  We  would 
be  very  foolish  to  add  further  uncer- 
tainties to  the  strategic  balance  Just  at 
the  time  we  profess  to  be  seeking  a  cap 
on  the  arms  race  and  significant  re- 
ductions. 

Therejare  those  who  believe  that  we 
should  itop  our  own  restraint  simply 
because'  we  have  questions  about 
Soviet  compliance.  I  believe  that  many 
who  adttere  to  such  a  view  are  simply 
trying  tio  mask  a  basic  disinterest  in 
the  potential  benefits  of  arms  control, 
as  well  as  preference  for  an  arms  race 
in  lieu  of  arms  restraint.  Many  foes  of 
restraint  are  too  quick  to  ignore  the 
simple  iiact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
not  yet  taken  any  steps  which  any  se- 
rious stfident  of  the  strategic  balance 
would  atgue  has  damaged  our  national 
seciultyi 

I  andjmy  feUow  Senators  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  any  falliu-e  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  its  obliga- 
tions ^nder  existing  arms  control 
agreem^ts.  That  is  why  the  amend- 
ment caills  upon  the  United  States  to 
vigoroualy  pursue  resolution  of  our 
concerns  through  confidential  diplo- 
matic channels,  including  the  Stand- 
ing Consultative  Commission,  which 
was  estiblished  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  precisely  to  deal 
with  questions  of  compliance.  The 
amendment  makes  crystal  clear  the 
Judgment  that  the  Soviets  should  take 
positive  steps  to  resolve  compliance 
concerns. 

Mr.  Fk-esident,  we  should  remember 
that,  u|ider  SALT  I  and  SALT  II, 
there  his  been  significant  restraint  re- 
quired of  the  Soviets.  To  stay  within 
the  ceittngs,  they  have  had  to  retire 
old  land-based  ICBM's  and  older  bal- 
listic nasslle  submarines  and  launch- 
ers. Thty  have  been  bound  to  refrain 
from  expanding  their  land-based  mis- 
sile foroe  and  they  have  been  prohibit- 
ed fro»i  increasing  their  warhead 
totals  a))ove  specified  limits.  The  cell- 
ing on  t^eir  heavy  missiles  has  been  in 
place  f^r  13  years.  In  addition,  they 
have  bien  required  to  refrain  from 
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interfering  «|th  our  national  technical 
means  of  verification.  There  are  of 
course  manjT  other  controls,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  major  re- 
straint upon  iSovlet  activities. 

It  would  be  capricious  and  extremely 
short-sighted  of  us  to  fall  now  to  pre- 
serve what  has  been  achieved  pending 
negotiation  ocF  further  controls. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  Senate  go  on 
record  now  in  unequivocal  support  of 
continued  restraint.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  less. 

SALT  n  "ilO  UHDKBCirr"  PROPOSAL 


Mr.  GLENm.  Mr.  President,  my  posi- 
tion on  arma  control  has  always  been 
clear— I  have  vigorously  pursued  ways 
to  freeze,  and  then  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  nuclear  weapons  throughout 
the  world.  Specifically,  I  have  drafted 
and  won  pasMge  of  legislation  on  nu- 
clear nonprollferation;  endorsed  the 
nuclear  freeae;  supported  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty— after  I 
was  confident  that  it  could  be  veri- 
fied— and  co9>onsored  nimierous  arms 
control  resolutions,  including  past  "no 
undercut"  provisions. 

Over  the  mst  several  years,  howev- 
er, I  have  I^ecome  increasingly  con- 
cerned that  {the  U.S.  commitment  to 
arms  control  has  not  been  reasonably 
matched  by  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Since  1981.  When  we  notified  the  Sovi- 
ets that  we  would  not  ratify  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  thie  United  States  has  care- 
fully abided  by  an  agreement  not  to 
undercut  the  provisions  of  that  treaty, 
and  the  Sov^ts  nominally  have  done 
the  same. 

Yet,  while  the  Soviets  have  appar- 
ently lived  up  to  the  SALT  II  limita- 
tions on  the'  niunber  of  launchers,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
they  have  not  been  living  up  to  other 
provisions  oi  the  treaty.  Our  intelli- 
gence has  indicated  that  they  have 
violated  the  {provisions  of  SALT  II  in 
several  weas— most  notably  in  the  en- 
cryption of  telemetry;  in  the  testing  of 
two  new  ICBM's,  rather  than  the  one 
permitted;  and  in  the  possible  deploy- 
ment of  SS-16  mobile  ICBM's. 

The  imratif  led  SALT  II  agreement  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  December  31  of 
this  year,  ifhe  pending  amendment 
would  continue  the  current  U.S.  policy 
of  not  imdercutting  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement  through  1986.  Let  me 
note  right  here  that  none  of  us  wants 
even  1  more  year  of  continued  Soviet 
SALT  II  vlolitlons.  However,  a  recent 
report  prepi^ed  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Cobunittee  minority  staff 
clearly  demonstrates  that  adherence 
to  SALT  will  continue  to  provide  sub- 
stantial constraints  on  the  total  num- 
bers of  Soviet  laimchers,  causing  them 
to  dismantle  a  significant  number  of 
older  system!  as  new  systems  on  line. 

The  report  presents  an  assessment 
of  the  strategic  systems  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would 


most  likely  choose  to  dismantle  to 
remain  within  SALT  limits.  Keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  SALT  Treaty 
limits  launchers  only,  and  not  war- 
heads, which  is  a  significant  weakness. 

Aside  from  launcher  limitations,  the 
report  notes  that  the  United  States 
would  realize  a  clear  advantage  in  lim- 
iting breakout  of  new  systems.  As 
shown  in  the  report,  the  United  States 
has  two  bombers  in  R&D  and  produc- 
tion, the  Soviets  have  three:  the 
United  States  has  one  class  of  ballistic 
submarine  in  production,  the  Soviets 
two;  the  United  States  has  two  ICBM's 
in  R&D  and  production,  the  Soviets 
four.  Obviously,  Increased  production 
of  strategic  systems  would  be  much 
simpler  and  more  rapid  for  the  Soviets 
than  for  the  United  States  should  con- 
straints be  removed. 

Another  major  consideration,  not 
addressed  in  the  report,  is  that  the 
Geneva  talks  are  Just  getting  imder- 
way.  Without  question  we  should  like 
a  new  agreement  which  would  address 
the  problems  inherent  in  the  SALT  II 
counting  system.  The  only  safe  and 
sensible  route  to  gain  that  result,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  work  to  achieve  a  new  arms 
control  agreement  containing  mutual, 
balanced  and  above  all,  verifiable  limi- 
tations. 

As  we  progress  toward  that  agree- 
ment that  we  all  desire,  we  can  either 
continue  to  abide  by  SALT  II  or  let  it 
lapse.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
shortcomings  of  that  treaty;  however, 
on  balance  I  believe  it  is  better  to  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  its  provisions  and 
preserve  the  admittedly  imperfect,  but 
sole  current  constraint  on  Soviet  de- 
ployed missile  launchers  and  breakout 
capabilities  rather  than  to  allow  the 
Soviets  to  proceed  unconstrained  in  a 
strategic  buildup. 

Overall,  I  am  convinced  that  contin- 
ued adherence  to  SALT  II  limits  is  in 
the  best  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly,  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  amendment,  and  lu-ge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  in  this  Chamber  may  know,  I 
have  advocated  a  2-year  extension  to 
the  United  States  present  policy  of  not 
luidercutting  the  SALT  II  accord. 
Today,  along  these  same  lines,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  compromise 
amendment  which  supports  at  least  a 
1-year  continuance  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration policy  of  not  undercut- 
ting the  provisions  of  SALT  II. 

The  compromise  amendment  draws 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  current 
arms  control  infrastructure.  We  are  in 
a  transitional  period  from  the  arms 
agreements  that  have  served  us  for 
the  past  IS  years,  SALT  I  and  SALT 
II,  to  the  current  Geneva  talks.  The 
ciurent  negotiations  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  significant  reductions  in  the 
superpowers'  nuclear  arsenals  and 
should  mark  a  turn  in  the  focus  of 
arms    control    accords— from    agree- 


ments envisioning  limitations  on  the 
expansion  of  nuclear  arsenals  to  agree- 
ments aimed  at  reducing  nuclear 
weapons.  This  transition,  in  my  mind, 
is  a  logical  follow-on  to  SALT  I  and  II. 
but  creates  a  negotiating  scenario  that 
is  far  more  complex  than  the  preced- 
ing ones— we  can  no  longer  allow  in- 
creases in  nuclear  weapons  and  deliv- 
ery systems.  Tough  trade-offs  must  be 
made  if  reductions  are  to  be  achieved. 

Consequently,  when  the  Senate  con- 
siders resolutions  dealing  with  arms 
control  issues,  we  must  be  coi^lzant  of 
the  need  to  maintain  as  much  flexibil- 
ity for  our  negotiators  as  possible.  The 
resolution  before  us  today  will  main- 
tain the  requisite  flexibility  and  will 
provide  an  additional  year  of  restraint, 
assimiing  that  the  Soviets  actively 
pursue  an  agreement  in  Geneva. 

In  addition,  the  fact  that  we  seek  an 
amendment  which  only  contemplates 
a  1-year  continuance  to  the  present 
administration  policy  underscores  how 
precarious  the  current  arms  control 
regimen  has  become.  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  are  rapidly  approaching  obso- 
lescence. Both  agreements  were  nego- 
tiated as  temporary  accords— antici- 
pating further  agreements  such  as 
that  which  we  are  pursuing  in  Geneva. 

We  also  ought  not  to  link  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  and  recommenda- 
tions for  ratification  to  other  interna- 
tional political  considerations.  All  of 
the  last  three  arms  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  not  been 
recommended  for  ratification  due  to 
other  extemporaneous  political  consid- 
erations. This  trend  weakens  the  posi- 
tions advocated  by  our  arms  negotia- 
tors and  does  not  serve  United  States 
interests  in  arms  control.  It  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  if  the  United 
States  is  to  be  successful  at  the  cur- 
rent, or  any  future  arms  negotiations. 

This  amendment  should  in  no  way 
be  construed  as  a  retreat  from  a  com- 
mitment to  the  continuation  of  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  gone  through  a 
comprehensive  modernization  pro- 
gram in  which  significant  improve- 
ments in  all  its  nuclear  forces  have 
been  undertaken,  particularly  in  its 
land-based  strategic  forces.  In  the  past 
15  years,  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
four  new  ICBM's  and  are  developing 
two  more.  Diuing  this  same  period, 
the  United  States  has  only  deployed 
one  new  ICBM,  the  Minuteman  III, 
and  only  developed  one  new  ICBM, 
the  MX. 

The  tactics  behind  the  administra- 
tion's negotiating  position  in  Geneva 
are  intimately  related  to  the  defense 
modernization  program.  Agreements 
struck  in  Geneva  will  have  a  dramatic 
impact  on  spending  patterns  for  de- 
fense in  this  country  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  This  amendment  does  not 
undermine  our  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program.  However,  if  SALT  II  is 


not  observed  after  December  31.  1985. 
both  sides  may  be  pushed  into  force 
structure  decisions  in  which  older  sys- 
tems are  not  retired  as  new  systems 
come  on  line— leading  to  higher  strate- 
gic force  levels  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the 
immediate  term,  we  would  need  to  be 
concerned  about  production  breakouts 
in  those  systems  in  or  near  production: 
The  Soviet  SS-X-24  and  SS-X-25,  and 
the  United  States  MX  and  B-IB.  An- 
other potential  danger  would  be  the 
mirving  of  heavy  throwweight  ICBM's. 

Consequently,  we  could  find  our- 
selves in  the  undesirable  position  of 
having  to  compete  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  accelerating  projected  pro- 
duction levels,  and  maintAtwtTig  exist- 
ing strategic  forces  in  addition  to  the 
defense  modernization  effort  we  have 
already  undertaken.  Such  a  develop- 
ment would  be  disastrous  for  both 
countries.  The  simple  fact,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  al-  | 
ready  spending  beyond  its  c^Mcity  to  ' 
sustain,  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  a  new  arms  race,  and  the  world 
could  not  survive  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  pending  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  issue  of  public 
policy  more  important  than  arms  con- 
trol. This  amendment  encourages  the 
administration  to  continue  an  arms 
control  policy  which  has  proven  to  be 
a  beneficial  restraint  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

On  May  31,  1982,  President  Reagan 
committed   the   United   States   to   a    i 
policy   of   not   undercutting  existing    ' 
strategic  arms  agreements,  so  long  as 
the  Soviet  Union  did  likewise.  This 
policy  of  restraint,  for  which  the  Sovi- 
ets have  expressed  support,  commits 
each  side  to  abide  by  numerical  re- 
straints contained  in  the  now  expired 
SALT   I   Treaty   and   the   unratified   1 
SALT  n  Treaty. 

Those    two    agreements    limit    the 
number   of    offensive    launchers   de- 
ployed by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  oblige  both  sides    i 
to  observe  numerical  limits  of  820  mul-    ' 
tiple  warhead  Intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  [ICBMl  launchers,  an  ag- 
gregate   of    1.200    multiple    warhead   \ 
ICBM  and  submarine  launched  ballis- 
tic missile  [SLBM]  launchers,  and  an 
aggregate  of  1,320  multiple  warhead 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  and  heavy 
bombers  carrying  cruise  missiles. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this 
policy? 

Until  now  the  arrangement  has  ben- 
efited the  United  States.  The  Soviets 
have  dismantled  over  1,000  strategic 
launchers  to  comply  with  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. The  United  States  has  not 
needed  to  retire  or  dismantle  any  ex- 
isting launchers. 

Now,  however,  we  face  such  a  deci- 
sion. 
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Later  this  year,  the  seventh  Trident 
missile  submarine  will  begin  its  sea 
trials.  At  that  point  the  United  States 
wm  exceed  the  limit  of  1.200  BORVed 
ICBM  and  SLBM  launchers  called  for 
by  the  SALT  accords.  At  present,  we 
have  1.190  launchers.  The  addition  of 
the  24-ml88Ue  Trident  will  put  the 
United  States  14  missiles  over  the 
limit.  Thus,  we  will  have  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  retire  either  an 
aging  Poseidon  submarine  with  16  mis- 
siles or  14  land  based  Minuteman  mis- 
siles. 

This  amendment  urges  the  adminis- 
tration not  to  abandon  its  commit- 
ment to  the  existing  restraints,  to 
engage  the  Soviets  in  serious  discus- 
sions to  resolve  compliance  disputes, 
and  to  continue  to  keep  Congress  in- 
formed regarding  the  status  of  Soviet 
compliance  with  the  Interim  accords. 

There  are  clear  advantages  in  con- 
tinuing to  abide  by  the  numerical 
limits  which  are  contained  in  the 
SALT  accords.  But  there  are  even 
greater  dangers  if  we  decide  to  aban- 
don the  restraints  which  those  agree- 
ments provide. 

First,  a  breakout  from  the  restraints 
on  offensive 'weapons  which  are  con- 
tained in  these  agreements  will  seri- 
ously hinder  reaching  any  new  agree- 
ment in  Oeneva.  Neither  side  will  be 
able  to  negotiate  seriously  in  the  con- 
text of  an  all-out  offensive  arms  race. 

Second,  by  all  accounts  the  Soviets 
win  be  able  to  deploy  more  new 
launchers  and  warheads  than  the 
United  States  in  the  next  decade.  A 
study  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  indicates  that  an  all-out  unre- 
strained arms  race  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers could  result  in  vast  in- 
creases in  such  weapons. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviets 
currently  have  about  20,000  strategic 
nuclear  warheads  deployed.  By  1994, 
according  to  the  CRS  study,  the  two 
superpowers  could  have  almost  54,000 
such  warheads  deployed. 

Third,  a  decision  to  abandon  these 
limits  will  dramatically  increase  the 
budget  pressures  created  by  defense 
spending.  During  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, while  abiding  by  SALT,  the 
United  States  has  engaged  in  an  un- 
precedented peace-time  military  build- 
up. We  have  spent  a  trillion  dollars  on 
defense.  In  the  absence  of  interim  re- 
straints or  a  quick  and  successful  ne- 
gotiation in  Oeneva— which  no  one  ex- 
pects—the level  of  defense  expendi- 
tures is  certain  to  rise  even  more  rap- 
Idly. 

Fourth,  continued  adherence  helps 
to  ensure  that  valuable,  stabilizing 
programs  currently  under  develop- 
ment will  not  become  obsolete  before 
they  are  even  deployed.  For  example, 
were  we  to  abandon  completely  the  re- 
straints of  the  SALT  accords  the  Sovi- 
ets would  be  able  to  begin  a  buildup 
that  would  overwhelm  a  future  force 
of  small.  mobUe  "Mldgetman"  missiles. 


This  amendment  provides  a  frame- 
work for  continued  restraint  on  the 
produc^on  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

It  dofls  not  obligate  us  to  disarm  on  a 
imllateral  basis. 

It  does  not  mandate  that  we  ignore 
Soviet  violations. 

It  does  not  lock  the  United  States 
into  an  open  ended  commitment  to  the 
SALT  accords. 

It  does  continue  a  policy  that  has 
been  qemonstrably  advantageous  to 
the  United  States.  A  clear-cut  time 
limit  14  provided.  And  Soviet  compli- 
ance is  a  condition  for  any  continued 
adherence. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  its 
willingvess  to  continue  to  adhere  to 
these  provisions.  They  are  not  doing 
this  oQt  of  the  kindness  of  their 
hearts.  They  are  doing  so  because  they 
feel  it  is  to  their  advantage. 

The  Soviets  may  have  violated  some 
provisions  of  the  SALT  accords,  as  has 
been  alleged.  But  clearly  they  have 
not  sii^ply  Ignored  them.  Had  they 
wished  Ito  do  so,  they  would  never  have 
dismantled  1,000  strategic  launchers. 

Violations  of  the  existing  limits  are 
cause  for  serious  concern.  They  de- 
serve to  be  fuUy  discussed.  And  reme- 
dies should  be  sought.  But  our  re- 
sponses to  Soviet  actions  must  be  pro- 
portionate. Dropping  the  interim  re- 
straint4  could  harm  the  Soviets.  More 
Import^tly,  however,  it  harms  the 
United  jBtates  even  more. 

Presif  ent  Reagan  has  said  that  he  is 
deeply  Committed  to  the  reduction  and 
eliminaition  of  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons. In  I  eloquent  terms  he  has  offered 
the  American  people  the  vision  of  a 
nonnuclear  future.  And  he  has  pro- 
fessed to  be  interested  in  serious  arms 
control,  negotiations  with  the  Soviets. 

Abantionment  of  the  current  iiolicy 
of  adherence  to  the  SALT  accords  not 
only  undercuts  existing  agreements,  it 
also  u^ercuts  any  hope  for  stemming 
the  de^lopment.  deployment,  and  po- 
tential Use  of  such  weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  t<AUTEKBERO.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  !ln  support  of  the  Bumpers- 
Chaf  ee{  amendment  which  calls  on  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  abide  by 
the  SALT  II  treaty  limits  until  the  end 
of  1984  to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  the  same,  or  imtil  a  new 
strategic  arms  agreement  is  concluded. 
The  aHiendment  also  calls  upon  our 
negotiators  in  Oeneva  to  use  the  nego- 
tiationt,  where  appropriate,  as  a 
forum  to  resolve  U.S.  concerns  about 
Soviet  compliance  with  existing  arms 
control  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is 
whether  to  abandon  SALT  II  limits  on 
strategic  weapons  now  Informally  ob- 
served by  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  to  continue  to  adhere 
to  thoae  limits.  That  question  becomes 
crlticalt  in  late  September,  when  the 
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seventh  American  Trident  submarine 
begins  sea  trials,  causing  the  United 
States  to  surpass  SALT  n  limits  on 
MIRVed  riilssUe  launchers  unless 
launchers  ox  either  a  Poseidon  subma- 
rine or  14  ijllnuteman  n  missiles  are 
dismantled,  il  support  continued  ob- 
servance of  ihe  SALT  II  Treaty  limits 
because  it  li  In  our  national  security 
Interest  to  do  so. 


Mr.  Preslclent.  simply  stated,  we 
have  more  to  lose  than  gain  by  throw- 
ing away  SALT  n.  Abandoning  the 
SALT  n  limits  on  strategic  arms 
would  contrt>ute  little  to  our  own  stra- 
tegic force  bapabillty.  but  would  re- 
lease the  Soviet  Union  from  observing 
existing  SALT  II  treaty  ceilings,  and 
permit  it  to  rapidly  deploy  more  Inter- 
continental paUistlc  missiles. 

The  seventh  Trident  submarine  puts 
us  only  14  missiles  over  the  1.200  limit 
on  launcheflB  of  MIRVed  interconti- 
nental ballstic  mlssOes  and  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  Since  addi- 
tional Tridents  are  being  built  at  rates 
of  less  thani  one  per  year,  our  release 
from  that  S^T  II  restraint  would  put 
us  less  than  100  missiles  over  the 
laimlt  for  ,the  remainder  of  this 
decade. 

In  contrast,  the  Soviets  must  contin- 
ue to  dismantle  weapons  to  stay 
within  ovenul  limits  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  yehides  they  possessed  at 
the  time  the  treaty  was  signed.  Be- 
cause the  Si>vlet  arsenal  already  con- 
tains 818  MIRVed  ICBM's  in  theh-  ar- 
senal, the  Soviets  are  almost  at  the 
subceillng  lof  820  launchers  of 
MIRVed  IQBM's.  If  we  abandon  the 
SALT  II  restraints  by  ignoring  the 
1.200  limit  i>n  MIRVed  missiles,  the 
Soviets  could  easily  exceed  the  820 
MIRVed  iqBM  limit  in  ways  which 
would  add  imany  thousands  of  new 
warheads  to  their  forces. 

Breaching!  the  agreement  now  will 
create  treifiendous  tuicert^nty  on 
each  side.  Both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  jUnlon  will  probably  deal 
with  that  I  uncertainty  by  building 
more  weapons.  Relinquishing  the 
SALT  II  lliiiits  will  surely  set  off  an 
arms  race  that  will  produce  so  many 
thousands  of  warheads  that  not  only 
our  land-ba^  missiles,  but  also  our 
submarlne-tiBsed  missiles  will  be 
threatened  by  the  sheer  numbers  of 
Soviet  warneads  targeted  upon  them. 
Such  a  weapons  buildup  will  surely 
make  prospects  for  arms  control  less 
rather  than  more  likely. 

Some  have  charged  that  the  Soviets 
are  violating  the  SALT  II  agreement 
and  that  therefore  we  should  not  con- 
tinue to  ofaBerve  the  SALT  II  limits 
ourselves.  Let  be  be  perfectly  clear 
that  Soviet  I  violations  of  SALT  II  or 
other  arms  control  treaties  should  not 
be  condoned  if  they  are  occurring.  I 
believe  that  we  shotild  continue  to 
pursue  such  alleged  violations  through 
the  SALT  Standing  Consultative  Com- 


mission and  other  appropriate  chan- 
nels. 

My  support  for  continued  adherence 
to  SALT  II  restraint  is  clearly  rooted 
in  concern  for  our  national  security 
and  in  keeping  the  lid  on  the  arms 
race.  It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  declined  to  rec- 
ommend the  abandonment  of  the 
SALT  II  Treaty,  noting  the  benefits  of 
continued  adherence  to  the  treaty's 
limitations  on  both  superpower's  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

Mr.  President,  to  destroy  the  only 
standing  agreement  that  limits  strate- 
gic arms  when  its  continued  existence 
is  of  clear  and  acknowledged  benefit  to 
our  national  security  would  truly  be 
cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face. 
The  continued  observance  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  limits  is  in  our  nation- 
al security  Interest,  in  the  interest  of 
our  NATO  allies,  and  in  the  Interest  of 
arms  control.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

SALT  II  TKKATT  COMPLIAIICB  AMD  AMERICAN 
SBCUUTT 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  chosen  to  become  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Bumpers- 
Heinz-Leahy-Chafee  amendment,  be- 
cause it  puts  the  Senate  on  record  in 
support  of  a  poUcy  which  contributes 
to  stability  and  continuity  whUe  our 
arms  control  negotiators  continue  to 
seek  far-reaching  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear stockpiles  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  this  country 
were  to  abandon  the  existing  arms 
control  restraints  built  into  the  SALT 
11  Treaty  on  Soviet  and  United  States 
strategic  deployments,  we  could  un- 
leash a  totally  unrestricted  arms  race 
between  the  two  superpowers.  Such  an 
arms  race  would  have  the  likely  effect 
of  undermining  any  prospect  for  suc- 
cess at  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  in  Oeneva. 

The  Senate  has  expressed  its  sup- 
port for  this  so-called  no  undercut 
policy  on  several  occasions  in  the 
recent  past.  In  November  1083,  50  Sen- 
ators supported  UJS.  compliance  with 
the  SALT  II  agreement  while  29  Sena- 
tors spoke  in  opposition.  During  con- 
sideration of  the  1985  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  82  Sena- 
tors expressed  support  for  compliance 
while  17  Senators  opposed  these  re- 
straints. Today,  we  face  this  issue  once 
again,  but  with  a  bit  more  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, of  ourselves,  and  our  allies. 

Since  he  took  office.  President 
Reagan  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
support  for  continuing  the  no-under- 
cut policy.  For  example,  he  stated  on 
May  31.  1982:  "As  for  existing  strate- 
gic arms  agreements,  we  will  refrain 
from  actions  which  undercut  them  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal 
restraint."  He  reaffirmed  this  position 
as  recently  as  January  5  of  this  year 
"We  have  been  holdhig  to  that— no- 
undercut  policy— and  thought  that  it 


wotild  be  helpful  in  now  what  we're 
planning  and  going  forward  with  *  *  * 
We  have  been  eliminating  some  of  the 
older  missUes  and  taking  out  some  of 
the  submarines.  We  will  continue  on 
that  ground  *  *  *  we  feel  that  we  can 
live  with  it."  It  is  clear  to  this  Senator 
that  President  Reagan  did  not  make 
this  decision  to  comply  with  SALT  n 
lightly  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
would  choose  to  end  this  Nation's  com- 
pliance with  the  treaty  casually. 

Undeniably,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
stretched  the  SALT  II  Treaty  to  its 
absolute  limit  in  a  number  of  critical 
areas.  First,  the  Soviets  have  taken 
substantial  liberties  in  the  encryption 
of  ballistic  missile  telemetry.  The 
treaty  bans  the  encryption  of  test  data 
which  are  radioed  to  Earth  from  in- 
flight test  ICBM's.  The  idea  behind 
this  ban  was  to  let  each  side  ensure 
that  tested  missile  did  not  violate  such 
limitations  as  throw-weight,  warhead, 
or  range  constraints.  The  Soviets  have 
regularly  encrypted  this  data,  which  is 
a  legal  violation  of  obligations  prior  to 
1981  and  a  political  violation  after 
1981.  Encryption  plajrs  havoc  with  oiu* 
ability  to  monitor  Soviet  tests,  and 
thus,  it  is  a  clearly  deliberate  act 
which  undermines  confidence  in 
Soviet  behavior. 

The  most  publicized  violation  is  the 
construction  of  the  antiballlstic  missile 
radar  at  Krasnoyarsk.  The  ABM 
Treaty  of  1971,  which  remains  in 
effect,  places  severe  limits  on  the 
tyiies  and  locations  of  radars  which 
might  be  used  as  part  of  an  ABM  net- 
work. When  a  nation  is  intent  on 
building  a  viable  ABM  system,  it 
erodes  confidence  in  deterrence  and  is 
extremely  destabilizing.  The  radar  lo- 
cated at  Krasnoyarsk  is  prohibited  by 
the  ABM  Treaty,  chiefly  because  of  its 
siting,  which  makes  it  capable  of  serv- 
ing more  than  the  authorized  ABM 
field  around  Moscow;  its  orientation, 
which  does  the  same  thing;  and  its  ca- 
pability, as  a  phased  array  radar,  it 
can  undertake  a  wide  variety  of  battle 
management  tasks.  To  this  date,  the 
Soviets  have  provided  only  inadequate 
explanations  for  the  existence  of  the 
Krasnoyarsk  facility.  Its  continued  ex- 
istence calls  into  dispute  the  Soviet 
Union's  commitment  to  the  success  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

I  must  also  register  my  real  concern 
about  the  development  of  the  SS-X-25 
"light"  ICBM.  While  this  deployment 
of  this  missile  should  concern  us.  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  poses  the  kind  of 
military  threat  that  the  Soviet  Union's 
improvements  in  its  ABM  system  does. 
The  SS-X-25  raises  three  arms  control 
issues,  however,  in  terms  of  pre-1981 
legal  and  post-1981  political  obliga- 
tions under  SALT  n.  First,  SALT  n 
limited  each  side  to  one  new  missile. 
Tlie  Soviets  previously  deployed  the 
SS-X-24.  They  further  claim  that  the 
SS-X-25  is  simply  a  refinement  of  an 
allowed  system.  Second,  tests  involving 


the  SS-X-25  have  been  enenrpted. 
which  is  a  clear  violation  of  SALT  n. 
Third,  the  SS-X-25  appears  to  violate 
SALT  n  limitations  on  warhead  "frac- 
tionation." as  it  has  a  reentry  vehicle 
which  weighs  less  than  SO  percent  of 
the  missile's  throw-weight.  All  of  these 
aspects  undermine  confidence  in  the 
treaty. 

The  Soviet  Union's  construction  of 
the  SS-16  ICBM  should  also  concern 
us.  The  SS-16  is  basically  an  SS-20 
with  a  third  rocket  stage,  which  boosts 
the  range  of  the  missile  to  ICBM 
limits.  Addition  of  the  third  stage  was 
prohibited  by  SALT  n.  Again,  the 
data  are  ambiguous,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  SS-16  was  built.  If  so,  manu- 
facture of  the  SS-16  constitutes  a 
legal  violation  of  the  treaty  prior  to 
1981  and  is  a  political  violation  of  the 
treaty  after  1981. 

The  matter  which  brings  the  compli- 
ance issue  to  a  head  is  the  planned  de- 
ployment in  September  of  the  seventh 
Trident  submarine,  U.S.S.  AUuka.  Cur- 
rently, the  United  States  has  deployed 
1,190  MIRVd  missiles.  This  figure  is 
Just  imder  the  1,200  launcher  ceiling 
on  MIRVd  missiles  set  forth  in  the 
SALT  n  Treaty.  When  the  U.S.S. 
AUuka  is  fully  activated,  its  comple- 
ment of  24  missiles  will  place  this 
country  in  violation  of  SALT  n  limits. 
If  the  United  States  chooses  to  Ignore 
the  1,200-llmit  and  to  scrap  the  SALT 
n  Treaty,  this  country  would  gain 
very  little  in  terms  of  enhanced  securi- 
ty. New  Trident  subs  are  being  built  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  one  per  year,  so 
that  from  Trident  production  alone, 
the  United  States  would  be  less  than 
100  over  the  limit  for  the  remainder  of 
the  1980'B. 

The  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  reap  an  immediate  benefit 
from  abrogation  of  the  SALT  n 
Treaty.  In  all  likelihood,  the  Soviets 
would  not  feel  constrained  by  the 
other  numerical  limits  in  SALT  n  if 
the  MIRV  limit  were  ignored  by  the 
United  States.  Oiven  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  right  next  to  the  820  limit 
on  MIRVd  ICBM's— with  818— they 
could  far  exceed  this  limit  in  an  unre- 
stricted arms  race  in  a  number  of 
ways.  For  example,  the  Soviets  could 
double  or  even  triple  the  number  of 
warheads  being  carried  by  the  SS-18. 
The  Soviets  could  rapidly  construct 
new  hardened  silos  and  deploy  addi- 
tional MIRVd  ICBM's.  Perh^x  most 
worrisome,  the  Soviets  could  r^ldly 
add  over  5,000  more  accurate  war- 
heads through  accelerated  deplojmaent 
of  the  SS-24  missile.  E^ach  one  of  these 
scenarios  is  extremely  troubling  and 
must  be  avoided  if  possible.  There 
would  be  no  doubt  that  the  cost  of 
such  deployments  would  be  high  to 
both  of  our  nations  and  that  neither 
coimtry's  security  would  be  enhanced. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  Join  the 
large  majority  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
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In  cosponsorln^  this  important  state- 
ment of  arms  control.  Senators  Bxnip- 
ERS.  Hkinz,  Leahy,  Chatee  and  the  var- 
ious others  involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions to  hammer  out  this  compromise 
deserve  the  thanks  and  the  praise  of 
the  Senate  for  their  actions  on  this 
amendment.  It  expresses  the  strong 
Interest  of  this  body  in  looking  for 
suitable  ways  to  restrain  the  growth 
and  the  cost  of  the  arms  race.  Finally, 
it  sends  a  vitally  important  signal  not 
only  to  the  Reagan  administration, 
but  more  critically,  to  Chairman  Gor- 
bachev and  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership. In  connection  with  last  night's 
votes  on  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, let  there  be  no  doubt  of  this 
country's  resolve  to  defend  itself  effec- 
tively and  to  pursue  equitable  and 
comprehensive  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ne- 
glected earlier  to  make  only  one  com- 
ment that  I  should  have  made  for  the 
record.  That  is  that  the  title  of  the 
amendment  is  "Policy  on  Compliance 
with  Existing  Strategic  Offense  Arms 
Agreements."  I  think  the  record 
should  unmistakably  include  the  fact 
that  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  Is  still  in 
effect  and  the  only  treaty  that  is,  was 
a  part  of  SALT  I.  a  restriction  on  of- 
fensive weapons  ss^stems,  and  this 
amendment  covers  the  ABM  Treaty. 

SALT  II  RESTRAUrr  POUCT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Bxmipers-Leahy-Chafee-Heinz- 
McCIure  amendment  stating  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  the  United  States 
should  not  undercut  existing  SALT  n 
restraints  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
does  the  same. 

I  commend  the  original  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  for  offering  it,  as  well 
as  Senators  Nnim  and  Stevens,  the  dis- 
tinguished cochairmen  of  the  Senate 
Arms  Control  Observer  Group,  for 
their  contributions  to  it.  It  is  in 
our  national  security  interests  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  continue  to  be  con- 
strained in  its  deployment  of  offensive 
strategic  nuclear  systems.  So  long  as 
the  no  undercut  policy  results  in  these 
constraints,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
abandon  it.  It  would  be  coimterpro- 
ductive  to  our  military  security  to 
hand  the  Soviets  a  pretext  or  excuse 
to  break  through  the  restraints  that 
now  exist. 

Any  decision  regarding  our  strategic 
nuclear  deterrent  forces,  and  their  re- 
lationship to  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty,  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 

It  has  implications  for  U.S.  military 
security;  for  the  strength  and  cohesion 
of  our  alliances,  especiaUy  NATO;  for 
our  general  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  for  the  specific  United 
States-Soviet  talks  on  nuclear  and 
space  arms  control  now  underway. 

In  reaching  my  decision.  I  have 
weighed  the  advice  of  several  of  our 
military  and  civilian  leaders  in  these 
areas.  In  addition,  I  requested  a  report 


from  the  Library  of  Congress  on  how 
U.S.  departure  from  the  no  undercut 
policjf  would  affect  the  NATO  alli- 
ance. 

On  balance.  I  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  who 
hass^id: 

The^  are  restraints  in  the  [SALT  II] 
Treats*  on  the  Soviets  which,  however, 
modesi,  are  better  than  having  no  restraints 
at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  receive  slight- 
ly more  than  we  give  in  continuing  to  ob- 
serve those  restraints. 

The  commander  in  chief  of  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  Oen.  Bennie 
Davis,  had  this  to  say  when  asked  in 
front  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee whether  the  United  States  would 
be  lets  safe  militarily  if  the  Soviets 
breaclied  SALT  II's  numerical  limits 
on  niultiple  warhead  missiles  and 
bombers: 

The  Soviet  Union,  due  to  its  production 
base,  has  an  enormous  capability  to  field 
systems.  If  they  were  to  break  out  of  the 
treaty  limits  of  SALT  II,  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  number  of  warheads  held  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  would 
be  significant  .  .  .  Any  action  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which  would  change  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance so  dramatically  could  adversely  affect 
strategic  stability. 

Mr. ,  President,  a  close  examination 
of  the  respective  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
deplo^  strategic  systems,  if  both  were 
to  abandon  the  numerical  constraints 
in  SA^iT  I  and  SALT  II,  provides  com- 
pelling evidence  to  support  General 
Davis^  conclusions. 

It  vif£  reported  today  that  the  Joint 
Chie^  prefer  the  no  undercut  policy 
on  stnctly  military  groimds.  They  con- 
cluded, according  to  the  report  in 
today's  New  York  Times  that  "the 
United  States  would  probably  lose 
more  than  it  could  gain  by  abondon- 
ing"  the  treaty  limits. 

Evidence  available  to  the  Armed 
Servioes  Committee  demonstrates  that 
the  Uhited  States  has  two  bombers  in 
reseaBch  and  production,  while  the 
Sovlei  Union  has  three.  We  have  one 
mlssUfe  submarine  class  In  production, 
and  the  Soviets  have  two.  We  have 
two  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
programs,  while  the  Soviets  have  four. 

Conitinuing  the  no  undercut  policy 
in  19l6  restrains  these  Soviet  produc- 
tion lines,  Mr.  President,  and  it  also  re- 
sults tn  Soviet  dismantlement  of  more 
now  deployed  nuclear  systems  than  we 
would  be  required  to  decommission. 

Ad(|ltional  evidence  available  to  the 
Armefl  Services  Committee  shows 
that,  through  the  end  of  1986,  the  no 
imdercut  policy  could  require  the  Sovi- 
ets to  dismantle  110  ICBM's  and  six 
missife  submarines.  The  United  States 
could  be  required  to  dismantle  40-50 
ICBM's  or  three  missile  submarines. 

These  statistics  reinforce  the  case 
for  m  nintalning  the  SALT  I  and  SALT 
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II  limits  iLS  contemplated  under  the 
amendment  now  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  these  aspects  of  the 
debate  on  the  strategic  treaty  limits 
also  have  been  outlined  cogently  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee li^.  Gore]  in  an  article  on 
Sunday  May  19,  1985,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

Senator  |  Oorx,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Arfis  Control  Observer  Group, 
y  discusses  the  implica- 
ith  sides  abandoning  the 
teglc  offensive  restraints 
oing  arms  talks.  I  commend 
his  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

imiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
in, it  is  SO  ordered, 
bit  1.) 

Turning  to  our  NATO 
President,  the  Library  of 
report  which  I  requested 
has  concluded  that  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  observ- 
ance of  the  SALT  limits,  without  sub- 
stituting another  restraint  agreement, 
"would  tend  to  accentuate  divisive  ten- 
dencies in  the  alliance." 

The  report  concluded  further  that 
such  a  decision  might  inject  new  life 
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ment and] even  could  imdermlne  the 
prospects  ihat  the  Dutch  Government 
will  finallT  approve  stationing  of  In- 
termediate Range  Nuclear  Forces  in 
The  Netherlands. 

That  decision  is  scheduled  for  No- 
vember l\  1985,  shortly  after  the 
United  States  will  have  to  implement 
any  decision  to  continue  the  no  under- 
cut policy.  I 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  deployment  of  these 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  in 
Holland.  1j^  accordance  with  a  unified 
NATO  de<^on  in  1979.  is  important 
for  the  qontinued  cohesion  of  the 
NATO  alli^ce. 

I  wish  to  insert  this  Library  of  Con- 
gress report  into  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
imanlmouS  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectDn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  certain  specific  as- 
pects of  the  amendment,  as  modified, 
which  prompted  my  support. 

First,  it  would  make  clear  that  In 
recommending  that  the  no  undercut 
policy  be  extended  for  1  year,  the 
Senate  is  |iot  establishing  a  precedent 
for  further  extensions.  Any  further 
extensions  should  be  a  matter  for  con- 
sultation with  the  President  and 
debate  within  the  Senate  at  a  later 
date. 

Second,  the  amendment  urges  the 
administration  to  vigorously  pursue 
with  the  S  Dviet  Union  the  concerns  all 
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of  us  have  about  compliance  with  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements  and  to 
seek  corrective  actions. 

These  provisions  make  a  strong 
statement  to  the  Soviets  about  the  ap- 
propriate limits  of  this  no  undercut 
policy  and  about  the  obligations  they 
are  under  as  part  of  this  mutual  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  our  overall  security  interests,  to 
prospects  for  success  in  the  current 
arms  talks  and  to  international  stabili- 
ty for  the  United  States  and  Soviets  to 
abandon  now  existing  nuclear  limits 
before  replacement  by  a  new  strategic 
arms  agreement.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  May  19,  1985] 

It  Would  Be  Madness  to  Give  Up  SALT 

REBTHAIirrS 

(By  Albert  Gore,  Jr.) 

In  public  policy,  propositions  that  are 
wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong  are  rare.  The 
proposal  to  abandon  SALT  constraints, 
however,  is  a  perfect  st>eclmen  of  the  latter. 
It  asks  the  administration  to  give  up  such 
areas  of  certainty  as  have  survived  the  fail- 
ures of  the  past:  It  proposes  to  bless  what- 
ever the  Soviet  Union  might  choose  to  do 
with  its  options  wide  open;  and  it  proposes 
that  this  step  be  seen  as  a  contribution  to 
the  negotiating  effort  the  administration  is 
making  in  CSeneva. 

Arguments  baaed  on  personalities  are  usu- 
ally to  be  avoided,  but  in  this  case,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  from  whence  this  advice 
comes.  It  comes  from  those  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  have  always  believed  that  the 
SALT  agreements  are  contrary  to  U.S.  inter- 
ests, and  whose  views  would  not  have 
changed  even  had  the  record  of  Soviet  com- 
pliance been  without  blemish.  The  argu- 
ments they  offer  now,  though  of  substance. 
have  not  led  them  to  some  agonizing  reap- 
praisal, but  to  the  tlireshold  of  their  ulti- 
mate objective:  dismantling  the  arms  con- 
trol process,  which  they  regard  as  a  "snare 
and  a  delusion"  for  the  United  States. 

SALT  II  died  as  a  legal  instrument  in 
1981,  when  the  administration  formally  no- 
tified the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  would  not  ratify  it.  All  obligations 
under  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on 
Offensive  Weapons  had  ceased  to  be  binding 
in  1977,  when  that  agreement  lapsed.  Never- 
theless, both  governments  have  undertaken 
to  preserve  segments  of  SALT  I  and  II  by 
avoiding  actions  that  would  undercut  them. 
Not  wanting  to  associate  itself  with  SALT, 
the  administration  dubbed  this  reprieve  the 
"No-Undercut  Policy." 

No-Undercut  may  appear  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  view  of 
SALT  II  as  a  fatally  flawed  document.  Obvi- 
ously, however,  the  administration  found  it 
unappealing  to  operate  under  conditions  of 
complete  uncertainty  as  to  Soviet  inten- 
tions. Hence,  the  willingness  to  enter  an  ar- 
rangement of  convenience. 

Until  now,  this  has  been  an  arrangement 
that  profited  the  United  States  at  no  cost. 
SALT  counting  rules  have  required  the  So- 
viets to  dismantle  more  than  1,000  launch- 
ers for  strategic  weapons,  as  they  deployed 
more  modem  systems.  To  my  knowledge, 
the  United  States  has  no  declared  quarrel 
with  the  Soviet  Union  over  the  number  of 
these  reductions  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  executed.  We,  meanwhile. 


have  so  far  been  required  to  take  no  such 
reductions:  nor  will  we  until  September, 
when  the  sea  trials  of  our  seventh  Trident 
submarine  begin.  At  that  time,  however,  we 
must  decide  whether  to  dismantle  an  aging 
Poseidon  submarine,  or  14  Minuteman  silos, 
in  order  to  remain  in  compliance. 

Comes  now  a  strong  push  from  within  the 
administration  to  reject  this  obligation  per- 
manently by  throwing  off  the  no-undercut 
regime  or,  as  a  fallback,  by  placing  subma- 
rines in  drydock  rather  than  dismantling 
them.  Arguments  in  favor  of  this  course  of 
action  are:  1)  SALT  II  would  expire  this  De- 
cember, even  if  it  bad  been  in  force:  2)  we 
should  not  accept  a  double  standard  by  com- 
plying strictly  with  SALT  dismantUng  re- 
quirements, when  the  Soviets  are  giving  us 
trouble  in  other  areas  of  the  treaty:  and  3) 
the  Soviets  are,  in  any  event,  a  satisfied  nu- 
clear power  and  will  not  markedly  increase 
the  number  of  their  weapons,  even  if  the 
last  vestige  of  SALT  were  done  away  with. 

If  the  restraints  that  exist  under  the  no- 
undercut  policy  are  valuable  to  the  United 
States,  they  should  be  continued  regardless 
of  the  notional  expiration  date  of  SALT  II. 
If  Soviet  compliance  with  the  numerical 
sub-ceilings  in  SALT  II  has  been  satisfac- 
tory, we  should  make  it  a  point  to  comply  as 
well,  rather  than  to  toy  with  tit-for-tat  vio- 
lations that  invite  the  unraveling  of  what  is 
still  working  and  still  Important.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets are  satiated  with  nuclear  weapons  and 
can  be  coimted  upon  not  to  begin  a  crash 
construction  program,  that  should  surprise 
those  in  the  administration  who  have  been 
obsessed  with  Soviet  capabilities  to  break 
out  of  the  current  constraints  and  suddenly 
proliferate  the  number  of  warheads  they 
have.  And,  of  course,  it  is  the  same  people 
who  cjrnically  make  both  contradictory  ar- 
guments. 

Surely,  it  is  madness  to  think  that  the 
United  States  should  willingly  give  up  all  re- 
straints on  Soviet  offensive  weapons,  in  the 
teeth  of  their  warning  that  the  logical  re- 
sponse to  "Star  Wars"  is  a  Soviet  buildup. 
Surely,  it  is  clear  that  the  SALT  no-under- 
cut policy  is  needed  to  preserve  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  both  sides  can  ultimately 
erect  a  new  agreement,  if  any  agreement  at 
all  is  in  the  cards.  Surely,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  without  such  an  agreement 
on  offensive  nuclear  weapons,  there  is  no 
future  for  the  president's  vision  of  a  world 
In  which  defenses  will  have  replaced  of- 
fenses as  the  mainstay  of  deterrence.  And 
that,  siu-ely.  is  the  most  important  reason 
why  the  president  should  act  with  wisdom 
and  reject  the  lu^lngs  of  his  Eealots.  Their 
victory  means  the  defeat  of  his 
hopes  .  .  .  and  the  nation's. 

coifgkxssional  research  service. 

The  Libxaxt  op  Coromess. 
Woihington,  DC,  May  14.  1985. 

This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  to  assess  the  likely  reaction  of  the 
European  allies  to  a  possible  decision  by  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  informal  ob- 
servance of  SALT  II  constraints  beyond  De- 
cember 31  this  year  when  the  treaty  would 
have  expired  had  it  been  ratified.  The  anal- 
ysis is  based  on  an  assessment  of  past  atti- 
tudes of  the  allies  toward  the  SALT  11 
treaty,  their  approach  to  the  current  nucle- 
ar arms  negotiations  in  Oeneva.  and  their 
articulated  goals  for  the  future  of  arms  con- 
trol. As  of  this  writing,  we  have  no  public 
evidence  of  official  European  statements 
concerning  the  prospect  of  such  a  decision, 
but  this  analysis  does  reflect  the  results  of 
informal   discussions   with   officials   in   the 


embassies  of  principal  NATO  allies  in  Wash- 
ington concerning  likely  E^iropean  reac- 
tions. 

SALT  n  AHD  THE  NATO  ALLIES 

During  U.S.  Senate  consideration  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  in  1979.  treaty  proponents 
and  opponents  both  claimed  that  the  Euro- 
pean allies  suppwrted  their  arguments. 
Treaty  supporters  were  able  to  produce  ex- 
plicit European  governmental  support  for 
the  treaty,  as  most  allied  governments 
issued  statements  or  Joined  in  NATO  com- 
muniques supporting  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  For  example,  even  after  ratification 
had  become  unlikely  tn  October  1979,  par- 
liamentarians from  the  NATO  countries 
meeting  at  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly's 
annual  meeting  in  Ottawa  strongly  en- 
dorsed ratification.'  On  November  14,  1979, 
the  NATO  Nuclear  Planning  Group  meeting 
at  the  level  of  defense  ministers  "reiterated 
their  support  for  early  ratification  of  SALT 
n"  at  the  end  of  their  session.'  And.  when 
the  allies  agreed  in  December  1979  to  deploy 
new  Intermediate  range  nuclear  missiles  in 
Eiuvpe,  the  NATO  foreign  ministers  "ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  treaty  would  soon 
come  into  force."  They  also  "expressed  the 
belief  that  ratification  of  the  treaty  would 
contribute  to  other  possibilities  of  progress 
in  the  field  of  arms  control,"  noting  the  im- 
portance they  attached  to  the  arms  control 
process."  The  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands even  linked  the  country's  ultimate 
willingness  to  deploy  new  ground  launched 
nuclear  cruise  missiles  to  the  ratification  of 
SALT  II.  The  Dutch  Foreign  Minister 
stated  that  the  government  could  not  make 
"any  unconditional  promises  on  the  NATO 
proposal  without  ratification  of  SALT  n."  * 

Treaty  opponents  argued  that  in  "private 
conversations,"  as  opposed  to  official  public 
statements.  European  analysts  and  officials 
were  willing  to  reveal  their  concerns  about 
the  treaty.  Some  Europeans  agreed  with  the 
treaty  opponents  that  the  accord  would  lock 
the  United  States  into  a  position  of  strategic 
inferiority  and  concluded  that  this  would  se- 
verely weaken  the  U.S.  nuclear  guarantee 
for  Western  Eiu-ope  (extended  deterrence). 
Some  Europeans  also  worried  that  Western 
interest  in  detente  and  arms  control,  as  ssrm- 
bolized  by  SALT  n,  might  have  "lulled  the 
Alliance  into  complacency."*  French  Presi- 
dent Giscard  d'Estalng,  while  supporting 
SALT,  nonetheless  warned  that  "this  agree- 
ment should  be  placed  in  the  proper  light 
not  to  reduce  the  feeling  of  European  secu- 
rity or  to  reduce  the  commitment  to  Euro- 
pean security."' 

On  balance,  however,  even  most  European 
skeptics  favored  treaty  ratification.  As  a 
CRS  report  noted  at  the  time, 

"While  some  European  (»nservatives  still 
harbor  some  doubts  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  accord,  even  more  conservatives  believe 
that  Senate  approval   would  be   in   their 
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country's  interest  Sodalists  and  Social 
Democrats  (eel  even  more  strongly  that  ap- 
proval of  the  accord  would  be  reassuring 
about  the  American  willingness  to  continue 
to  blend  policies  of  detente  with  those  of  de- 
fense In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Warsaw  Pact  allies."* 

TBB  OBnV*  mOOTIATIOIf  S 

Similar  perceptions  still  characterize  Eu- 
ropean attitudes  toward  arms  control,  in 
spite  of  a  generally  "conservative"  trend  in 
European  elections  since  1979.  All  three 
major  NATO  aDies— West  Oermany.  France, 
and  the  United  Kingdom— strongly  support 
the  arms  control  process  as  currently  repre- 
sented by  the  UA-Soviet  negotiations 
which  resumed  in  Geneva  earlier  this  year. 
European  support  for  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions is  based  on  a  number  of  calculstlons. 
The  allies  believe  that  a  more  sUble  U.S.- 
Soviet strategic  relationship  would  be  in 
their  interest.  UA-Soviet  confrontation  pro- 
duces a  number  of  undesirable  side  effects 
for  the  Europeans.  It  increases  tension 
which  raises  the  risks  of  war,  which,  they 
fear,  could  be  fought  out  in  Western 
Europe.  Increased  tension  leads  to  pressure 
for  defense  spending  increases  across  the 
board  for  the  allies  as  well  as  for  the  United 
States,  and  it  tends  to  disrupt  East-West 
trade.  And.  U.S.-8oviet  confronUtion  tends 
to  polarise  European  societies  creating  polit- 
ical divisions,  undermining  the  consensus 
for  defense  efforts,  and  threatening  to  de- 
stabilise governing  coalitions  or  cut  into 
government  majorities. 

Furthermore,  a  top  priority  for  European 
govenmients  is  to  reduce  through  arms  con- 
trol the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  S8-20  mis- 
sQes  aimed  at  West  European  targets.  There 
seems  to  be  little  proq>ect  of  negotiated 
limits  on  S8-20  systems  so  long  as  there  is 
no  progress  toward  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions. The  French  and  the  British,  each 
with  Independent  nuclear  forces  of  their 
own.  Judge  that  U.8.-Soviet  arms  competi- 
tion undermines  the  credibility  of  their  de- 
terrents. The  Europeans  therefore  favor  ini- 
tiatives that  encourage  progress  toward 
strategic  arms  limitations  for  these  reasons 
as  well  as  for  the  more  general  rationale  fa- 
voring a  more  sUble  U.S. -Soviet  strategic  re- 
lationship. 

SALT  II  OBSKRVAMCI 

Richard  Perle.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Security  Policy,  has 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  in  his  "personal  view"  the  United 
States  should  suspend  compliance  with 
SALT  II  limits.  Perle  argued  in  part  that  he 
did  not  expect  Soviet  forces  to  grow  any 
faster  without  SALT  n  than  with  SALT  II 
over  the  next  few  years,  while  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  retire  a  "signifi- 
cantly larger  numl>er"  of  nuclear  missiles 
than  the  Soviet  Union,  beginning  with  re- 
tirement of  a  Poseidon  submarine  when  the 
new  Trident  missile  submarine  Alaska 
begins  sea  trials  toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1985.* 
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At  a  f ress  conference  in  Lisbon.  Portugal. 
President  Reagan,  asked  to  comment  on 
Perle's  views,  emphasised  that  no  decision 
had  yee  been  taken  but  said  that  there  was 
"considerable  evidence"  that  observance 
had  be«n  "one-sided"  and  concluded  that, 
"If  It  1^  been,  then  there's  no  need  for  us 
to  contthue."  * 

Whlla  not  disputing  the  accuracy  of 
Perle's  point,  many  Europeans  are  likely  to 
questloi  whether  the  short-term  military 
conseqtaences  of  continuing  or  discontinuing 
obaerva|tce  of  SALT  n  constraints  would  be 
of  majcr  significance  for  the  strategic  bal- 
ance or  for  the  viability  of  extended  deter- 
rence, gfast  Europeans  are  not  principally 
concemfed  with  the  marginal  differences  in 
the  nuif  bers  of  re-entry  vehicles  that  would 
in  the  itext  few  years  be  deployed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  under 
an  unconstrained  strategic  environment 
versus  ^e  still  governed  by  SALT  n  con- 
straintai 

Most  l^uropeans  would,  however,  likely  be 
very  milch  more  concerned  by  the  political 
implications  of  a  decision  to  discontinue  ob- 
servance of  SALT  n  constraints.  The  Euro- 
peans generally  believe  that  the  United 
States  snd  the  Soviet  Union  should  observe 
some  form  of  restraint  in  their  nuclear  pro- 
grams wbile  negotiations  aimed  at  achieving 
a  new  Iftnitatlons  accord  are  underway.  In- 
formal observance  of  SALT  II  constraints  is 
such  a  regime;  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  decided  to  replace  this  regime 
with  another  one  of  reasonable  balance,  the 
Europeans  would  likely  have  no  complaint. 

If  the  Administration  were  able  more  con- 
vincingly to  demonstrate  to  the  European 
allies  that  the  Soviet  Union  already  was  en- 
gaged In  significant  violations  of  SALT  n 
guidelines,  some  of  the  onus  for  the  damage 
inflicted  on  the  arms  control  process  by  dis- 
continukig  oliservance  would  be  removed 
from  the  United  States.  Even  if  the  allies 
were  convinced  that  Soviet  violations  were 
signiflcagit,  they  would  nonetheless  prefer 
that  the  United  States  first  attempt  to  ne- 
gotiate a  new  restraint  regime  with  Moscow 
before  imilaterally  dispensing  with  the  cur- 
rent SALT  n  framework. 

The  allies,  however,  are  not  yet  convinced 
that  the  "considerable  evidence"  cited  by 
President  Reagan  constitutes  a  convincing 
case  for  suspending  observance  of  SALT  n 
constraints.  A  U.S.  decision  unilaterally  to 
suspend  observance  of  SALT  11  without  re- 
placing that  restraint  regime  with  another 
would  bfe  viewed  at  least  initially  as  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  their  interests,  especially  since 
the  Soviets  have  announced  that  they  will 
remove  old  SS-lls  when  they  deploy  SS-26B 
to  avoid  undercutting  what  Moscow  consid- 
ers its  limits  under  SALT  n. 

First  and  foremost,  the  NATO  allies 
would  f  sar  that  the  decision  meant  that  the 
United  $tates  had  given  up  on  arms  control 
and  wasi  preparing  for  an  uncontrolled  arms 
race.  Alfeady  nervous  about  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministrfltion's  reluctance  to  negotiate  con- 
straints'on  strategic  defense  systems,  the 
allies  wpuld  draw  a  niuaber  of  conclusions 
from  a  U.S.  decision  to  abandon  the  SALT 
II  regime.  Even  If  negotiations  were  to  con- 
tinue in  Geneva,  the  allies  would  be  fearful 
that  tHe  U.S.  signal  would  encourage 
Moscow  also  to  abandon  the  agreement. 
And,  wfcile  the  American  political  system 
tolerates  sudden  shifts  of  policy  direction, 
the  Soviet  Union,  once  having  made  its  deci- 
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slon.  might  C  od  it  difficult  to  turn  back.  Ac- 
cording to  811  di  a  scenario,  the  world  would 
embark  on  a  new  and  dangerous  phase  of 
arms  competition.  The  European  allies 
would  be  dragged  along  with  this  compeU- 
Uon.  facing  4  resurgence  of  domestic  politi- 
cal unrest  atod  uncertainty.  Furtbeimore, 
even  though  Jie  Soviet  Union  might  be  able 
to  "break  out^'  of  SALT  n  llmiU  more  rapid- 
ly than  the  [United  States.  Moscow  would 
undoubtedly  baount  an  intensive  propagan- 
da compalgn  blaming  the  United  States  for 
the  renewed  grms  race. 

mFUCAnom 

In  spite  of  European  concerns,  NATO  gov- 
ernments are  unlikely  to  Intrude  openly  on 
the  U.S.  dedsion-maklng  process.  They  view 
the  dedalon  ^  falling  within  the  sovereigh 
competence  ef  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment,  and  therefore  prior  to  a  decision  will 
likely  make  Itheir  views  known  primarily 
through  official  channels.  Should  the 
United  States  decide  to  suspend  observance, 
NATO  governments  would  attempt  to  mini- 
mise the  poltical  impact  on  the  alliance, 
moderating  ^eir  critique  in  public  state- 
ments. Irrespective  of  their  public  stance, 
however,  allied  governments  undoubtedly 
would  be  troabled  by  some  potential  longer 
term  consequences  of  the  decision. 

Many  Eurobeans  who  are  already  skepti- 
cal of  the  ^ieagan  Administration's  m>- 
proach  to  an^  control  would  conclude  that 
the  SALT  II  decision  had  sealed  the  fate  of 
arms  control  negotiations  for  a  least  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  of  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration. As  a  consequence,  the  European 
anti-nuclear  movement  might  gain  new  life, 
once  again  posing  a  direct  challenge  to  the 
West  Oermaq  and  other  allied  governments. 

The  dedsloi  could  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  some  iiarties  currently  in  onxwition. 
in  some  coimlries  enhancing  their  prospects 
for  winning  |the  next  scheduled  natinnai 
election.  Thl|  could  be  the  case  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  the  opposition 
Labour  Party  has  recently  experienced  sub- 
stantial growth  in  public  opinion  polls,  and 
in  West  Germany,  where  the  electoral  pros- 
pects of  the  opposition  Social  Democrats 
appear  to  be  on  the  rise. 

For  the  time  being,  continued  INF  deploy- 
ment in  the  U.K.,  West  Oermany,  Italy,  and 
Belgiimi  migUt  not  be  affected  by  such  a  de- 
cision. But  if  Labour  were  eventuiOly  to 
come  to  power  in  the  U.K.,  or  the  Social 
Democrato  is  West  Germany,  the  U.8. 
might  be  askqd  to  remove  the  missiles  as  the 
current  prognuns  of  these  two  parties  advo- 
cate. 

In  the  Netfajerlands.  the  decision  cotdd  un- 
dermine the  brospects  that  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment Willi  finally  approve  stationing  of 
INF  systems  In  Holland.  A  "final"  decision 
is  scheduled  &>r  November  1,  1985.  The  cur- 
rent center-rlkht  government  is  inclined  to 
accept  deployment,  but  a  change  in  the  po- 
litical cllmatei  such  as  might  be  provoked  by 
a  U.S.  decisi<^  against  continued  SALT  n 
compliance,  could  produce  splits  in  the  gov- 
erning coalition  on  the  issue.  Furthermore, 
public  oplnioii  polls  suggests  that  elections 
early  in  1986  i  will  produce  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  parlamentary  seats  for  the  Social 
Democrats  w|ho  strongly  oppose  develop- 
ment. Even  if  the  current  government  man- 
ages to  win  parliamentary  approval  for  de- 
velopment in  November,  a  new  government 
formed  by  the  Social  Democrats  and  the 
Christian  Democrats  following  the  election 
might  choose  to  reverse  that  decision. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  U.S.  decision  to 
discontinue  <|teervance  of  SALT  n  guide- 


lines could  undermine  the  already-tenuous 
European  support  for  the  SDI  program. 
Current  EuitnMan  support  is  based  in  large 
part  on  the  hope  that  the  SDI  could  be  used 
as  a  stimulus  for  an  accord  nrwitiny  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms.  The  foundation  for  Euro- 
pean support  of  SDI  would  be  further 
eroded  if  it  came  to  be  perceived  as  part  of  a 
broader  program  to  break  out  of  current 
SALT  n  constraints  and  eventually  to  dis- 
pense with  the  Antlballlstic  Missile  (ABM) 
Treaty. 

In  summary,  a  United  States  decision  to 
discontinue  observance  of  the  SALT  n 
limiU  without  replacing  that  restraint 
regime  with  another  would  in  the  near  term 
increase  stralnB  in  the  North  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance. European  governments  would  become 
more  critical  of  VS.  policies  whUe  European 
opposition  parties  and  movements  would  re- 
alize renewed  political  momentum.  The 
allies  would  attempt  to  mlnlmlr^  the 
damage  to  the  alliance  because  they  would 
continue  to  see  NATO  ss  their  principal 
source  of  security,  but  the  decision  would 
tend  to  accentuate  divisive  tendencies  in  the 
alliance. 

A  KSASOMABU  OOKniOMm  OK  THX  SALT 
AMKmnfKR 

Bdr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  Senators  who  iMurtlci- 
pated  in  the  so-called  SALT  compro- 
mise. It  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
proposed  by  reasonable  individtials 
concerned  about  this  Nation's  national 
security. 

With  the  cooperation  of  Senators 
BuMPKRS,  Lbaht,  Chare,  Hnm. 
Nxnnr.  WiLSOir.  McClubc,  Holldtcs, 
Rdsmah.  Kkuhdt.  Mattingly, 
QvATLE,  and  Cobkh  we  have  demon- 
strated great  determination  in  show- 
ing that  we  will  refrain  from  undercut- 
ting any  strategic  arms  agreement  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal 
restraint.  That,  Mr.  President,  is 
sound  policy. 

Concern  about  the  danger  of  nuclear 
holocaust  has  made  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol the  focus  of  national  debate.  How- 
ever, moral  concern  about  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  matched  by  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  underlying  political 
and  military  complexities. 

This  agreement  attempts  to  deal 
with  both  the  political  reallUes  of 
arms  control  and.  more  importantly, 
the  military  complexities  posed  by 
SALTn. 

The  Soviet  Union — our  adversary, 
but  hopefully  our  partner  in  arms  con- 
trol—must display  the  same  interest 
we  do  in  abidUng  by  meaningful  and 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements. 
Unfortunately,  all  too  often  the  Con- 
gress treats  arms  control  agreements 
as  if  they  were  solely  a  technical  exer- 
cise. The  history  of  Soviet  negotia- 
tions with  Western  powers  from  1917 
to  the  present  should  have  estab- 
lished, beyond  dispute,  that  Soviet 
leaders  conduct  political  business 
when  they  choose  to  engage  in  formal 
negotiations— especially  arms  control 
negotiations.  However,  there  must  be 
some  measure  of  good  faith.  As  long  as 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  comply  with 
existing  Strategic  Anns  Control  Agree- 


ments, agreements  negotiated  in  good 
faith,  this  proposal.  I  believe,  protects 
our  national  security. 

One  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  this  amendment  is  that  it  pro- 
vides the  President  with  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility.  While  Ccmgresi  has  a  le- 
gitimate role  to  play  in  the  arms  con- 
trol process,  it  is  the  President  who 
must  be  given  the  mayimiim  flexibility 
to  protect  the  security  of  this  country. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  Senate  act  pru- 
dently, that  it  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  a  solidarity  of  the 
Senate.  We  must  not  do  anytJhing  that 
rewards  the  Soviets  for  not  ccnnplying 
with  any  provision  of  SALT  n  whfle 
we  unilaterally  reduce  our  own  sys- 
tems on  their  behalf  in  the  spirit  of 
arms  control. 

Because  arms  control  treaties  are 
complicated  and  therefore  difficult  to 
negotiate,  this  agreement  took  great 
patience,  hard  bargaining  and  time.  It 
is  an  equitable  and  effective  compro- 
mise that  provides  the  President  with 
a  great  deal  of  flexibility  while  hold- 
ing the  Soviets'  feet  to  fire  on  uphold- 
ing the  SALT  n  agreement. 

Again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  all 
their  hard  work  and  dedication  in  pro- 
viding us  with  an  agreement  that, 
while  it  may  not  please  us  aU.  upholds 
this  Nation's  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  coopera- 
tion we  have  had  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  has  made  this  possible.  I  do  not 
share  the  view  expressed  by  one  of  my 
colleagues  about  this  compromise.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  compromise.  We 
have  telexed  it  to  the  President's 
people— I  think  they  are  flying  around 
somewhere.  They  have  had  a  chance 
to  review  it,  review  It  very  carefully. 
We  have  had  some  indication  Just  in 
the  last  30  minutes  that  they  see  no 
problem  with  the  amendment. 

They  have,  in  effect,  cleared  the 
amendment,  so  I  think  that  is  another 
indication  of  a  bipartisan  spirit  in  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  President's 
hand,  if  nothing  else.  So  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  others  in  cosponsoring 
and  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  indicate  to  my 
colleagues— I  think  we  are  out  of  time. 
If  speakers  feel  compeUed.  we  can 
probably  arrange  for  some  time. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment up  or  down,  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate vote  on  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bilL 

That  will  be  the  last  vote  of  the 
evening.  We  will  be  in  tomorrow.  We 
hope  to  go  on  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill  at  11  o'clock.  I  doubt 
that  there  wiU  be  any  votes  prior  to  12 
or  12:30. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience last  evening  and  permitting  us 
to  work  this  out  today.  I  think  by 
dokig  that  we  have  saved  about  2  or  3 
days  of  talking  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  Thoe  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
detk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
POKTB],  the  Senator  from  Aiahama 
[Mr.  Dmroir].  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  MATTnoLT].  and  the  Soiator 
fran  Delaware  [Mr.  Roxh]  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
frtnn  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr  DDnoHl.  would  vote  nay. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKowsKi).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  A»*Ann^  to 
vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  00, 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  106  Lecl 
YSA8-00 
Abdnor  Olcm  »j«i»k«^ 

Andrews  Ooldwater  Milwiilisiiiii 

Armstraos  Oore  intMnJi 

Baucui  Oorton  Moynibao 

Hentsen  Ofaimn  Mnrkowikl 

BIden  Of— rtry  HlcfclM 

'""f »"»"  Harktn  mmn 

Boren  Bart 

Boaehwlts  Hatch  Fidl 

Bradley  Batfidd 

Bumpers  HawklM 

Burdlek  Heflin  Fryer 

Byrd  Heim  Qnayle 

Cbafee  Rnntuj.  Rtegle 

Chiles  iDouye  Rockefeller 

Oodinn  Johast«n 

Colien  ITiMrhsiiiii 

Ciaastoa  Hasten 

D'Amato  Kennedy 

DeOcodnl  Kerry 

Dixon  Lautenbeit 

Dodd  Lasalt  Stattord 

Dole  Leahy  SUnrii 

Domenid  Levlii  atsvsBS 

Durenberiei        Loog  TlmnnoBd 

Xagletaa  Lusar  TrfUe 

Evans  Mathlas  Warner 

Bxoo  Ms>smwna  Wdekcr 

Ford  MeCtaire  WOaoB 

Gam  MeCaoneD  Zorinriv 

NATS— 6 

Hecht  Humphrey  Wallop 

Helms 


Danforth 
Denton 


NOT  VOTING-* 
BMt  Roth 

So  the  amendment  (No.  267),  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
think  we  are  ready  for  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  floor  at  this  time  in  order  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  while  most  Senators  are  here, 
as  to  what  the  program  is  for  tomor- 
row and  Friday,  and  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Friday, 
and  what  he  sees  for  Monday. 

Mr.  EHDLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  attention,  it  will  only  take  about 
1  minute. 

Tomorrow  we  will  come  in  at  10  a.m. 
and  we  will  be  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  by  11  aan. 
There  are  special  orders.  We  will  be  on 
the  bill  by  11  a.m.  There  are  a  number 
of  Contra  amendments.  We  will  start 
on  the  Contra  amendments.  I  guess 
the  first  vote  will  not  come  before 
noon  or  12:30  pjn. 

When  we  finish  the  Contra  amend- 
ments we  wlU  see  what  time  it  is  and 
determine,  and  I  think  Members 
should  reflect  on  this,  and  try  to  finish 
the  bill  tomorrow  night  or  come  in  on 
Friday  and  finish  the  bill. 

If  we  could  finish  the  bill  tomorrow 
I  hope  on  Friday  we  will  take  up  mat- 
ters that  will  not  require  rollcall  votes. 
That  depends  on  what  happens  tomor- 
row. 

If  Senators  have  anything  in  mind 
on  Friday,  this  talk  will  last  until  to- 
morrow, and  that  will  be  very  helpful. 

On  Monday  we  hope  to  take  up  the 
clean  water  bill.  I  guess  we  will  come 
in  about  noon  on  Monday.  We  might 
be  able  to  work  out  something. 

So  there  will  not  be  any  votes  occur 
early  Monday  afternoon. 

I  wiU  advise  the  minority  leader  of 
that  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senate  has  stated  today  is 
that  in  view  of  Soviet  treaty  violations, 
we  can  no  longer  continue  with  busi- 
ness as  usiial  regarding  U.S.  compli- 
ance. 

I  intend  to  support  this  amendment, 
not  because  I  agree  with  everything  in 
it.  but  rather  because  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides the  President  with  the  flexibility 
he  needs  to  respond  to  Soviet  treaty 
violations. 

The  amendment  does  not  prescribe 
specific  responses  that  the  President 
should  pursue,  but  rather  provides 
him  with  broad  flexibility  to  protect 
our  security  interests. 

The  Senate  has  made  it  clear  that 
we  can  no  longer  comply  with  these 
agreements  unilaterally. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  vote  for  this  bill.  S.  1160.  the  de- 
fense authorization  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

This  year's  defense  debate  from  the 
opening  of  the  new  Congress  was 
dominated  by  three  major  themes. 

One  was  the  need  to  reduce  our 
enormous  deficits  that  threaten  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation  and  im- 
perils the  well-being  of  future  genera- 
tions. 
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Another  was  the  necessity  to  reform 
the  vjay  we  procure  our  military  hard- 
wared  that  is.  to  end  or  minimize  the 
exortHtant  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  that 
the  l4ation  has  learned  about  through 
the  rtcent  sordid  revelations. 

A  third  theme  was  provided  by  the 
fact  that  in  March  of  this  year  Ameri- 
can-Sbviet  arms  control  talks  resumed 
in  0«neva,  Switzerland.  Oiu-  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill,  the  acts  we  took,  the 
votes  we  cast  were  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  the  awareness  that  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  a  very  important 
and  Qxtremely  difficult  series  of  arms 
contrbl  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Unio4. 

Mr.  President,  less  than  a  year  ago,  I 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  previous 
defense  authorization  bill  with  some 
reservations.  I  specified  as  my  first 
reservation  my  concern  that  the  7.5- 
percent  real  growth  incorporated  in 
the  bill  was  too  high.  It  was  too  high 
in  tarns  of  the  deficit,  too  high  in 
term4  of  our  pressing  domestic  needs, 
and,  iiost  importantly  for  the  defense 
of  our  country,  too  high  to  achieve  a 
balanjced,  moderate  sustainable 
growljh  level  in  our  defense  spending. 

I  have  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  feast  of  7.5  percent  would  imavoid- 
ably  be  followed  by  something  like  the 
famine  of  the  present  no  real  growth. 
I  was  not  happy  with  the  7.5  percent 
and  I  am  not  happy  with  the  zero  per- 
cent ^ither.  I  could  have  supported  a 
small'growth  of  1,  2,  or  3  percent,  if  in- 
cluded in  an  acceptable  budget  pack- 
age. I  think  we  can  hardly  afford  these 
wild  swings  in  real  growth  from  year 
to  you-.  Our  defense  would  be  much 
better  off  if  the  administration  had 
tried  Ito  achieve  a  moderate  but  sus- 
tainable growth  instead  of  excessive 
growth  followed  by  no  growth. 

The  past  year  was  characterized  by 
more  and  more  revelations  about  the 
wast4(ul  ways  our  military  procure- 
ment' system  works  and  about  the 
many  opportunities  for  ujiscrupulous 
defense  contractors.  These  revelations 
have  contributed  to  the  erosion  of  the 
publle  support  that  is  so  important  to 
maintain  our  military  strength. 

For  a  more  substantial  analysis, 
these  problems  have  to  be  divided  into 
at  lefst  three  groups:  Individual  crimi- 
nalit}  or  misbehavior  short  of  crimi- 
nality; Inadequate  supervision  and  en- 
forc^nent  by  the  Pentagon:  shortcom- 
ings of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
procurement  system. 

There  always  were  and  always  will 
be  individuals  under  any  system  who 
will  try  to  cheat,  steal,  and  take  bribes. 
This  is  the  most  obvious  of  our  prob- 
lems and  has  to  be  fought  with  strict 
and  oonsistent  law  enforcement. 

This  leads  us  immediately  to  our 
second  problem,  laxity  on  the  part  of 
the  Pentagon  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
regukitions  concerning  military  pro- 
curei  lent.  If  auditing,  controlling,  en- 
force nent.  is  negligent  or  nonexistent 
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there  exists  an  almost  "customary 
law"  acconding  to  which  anything  goes 
when  the  funding  comes  from  the 
Public  Treasury. 

Finally,  Congress  itself  also  has  to 
take  a  shore  of  the  responsibility  for 
not  having  set  up  a  better  sjrstem  for 
procuring  poilitary  goods.  The  most  in- 
teresting thing  about  $12  washers, 
$600  toUei  seats,  $400  hammers  and 
other  sundry  items  was  not  that  they 
were  wonderful  props  for  granstand- 
ing  before!  the  TV  cameras,  but  that 
they  were  often  the  result  of  real 
"honest"  cost-calculation.  Honest,  not 
in  terms  Of  how  the  whole  procure- 
ment system  should  handle  the  Na- 
tion's business,  but  honest  in  terms  of 
a  producer  who  got  an  order  for  an  in- 
dividual port  that  was  simply  too  small 
to  bring  His  cost  down,  or  a  producer 
who  had  to  retool  for  100  spare  part 
washers  that  he  stopped  manufactur- 
ing many  years  before. 

I  know  Chat  they  are  dishonest  indi- 
viduals working  in  the  defense  busi- 
ness. Too  often,  however,  these  discov- 
eries were!  followed  by  efforts  to  seek 
cheap  puUicity  Instead  of  a  more  pro- 
found ef^rt  to  seek  the  systemic 
breakdowns  that  led  to  these  ridicu- 
lous pricea 

I  am  reOleved  that  in  this  bill  we 
took  further  steps  to  reform  our  pro- 
curement process.  I  Intend  to  support 
strongly  further  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  is]  also  advisable,  however,  to 
proceed  coutiously.  If  we  are  too  zeal- 
ous to  rOform.  we  may  manage  to 
make  cuae  worse  than  the  illness 
itself.  Wei  have  to  enhance  competi- 
tion, for  iastance.  Forced  competition, 
where  it  is  not  economically  Justified, 
though,  can  be  Just  as  costly  as  the 
lack  of  competition  where  it  would  be 
benefidalJ 

One  more  thought  about  enforce- 
ment. I  would  prefer  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  seek  more  individual 
prosecutions  and  punishments.  Com- 
panies do  not  cheat  or  steal,  individ- 
uals do.  II  a  company  was  enriched  il- 
legally, restitution  is  in  order,  of 
course.  But  punishments  are  hteX,  ap- 
plied to  the  guilty  Individuals.  Cancel- 
ing of  contracts,  as  a  punishment,  for 
products  our  military  otherwise  needs, 
makes  no  ^nse. 

The  staift  of  the  Geneva  negotiations 
presented!  a  dual  peril.  No  Senator 
would  want  to  undercut  our  negotia- 
tors or  even  to  weaken  their  bargain- 
ing position  in  any  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  even  the  negotiations  ought 
to  provide  an  excuse  for  the  funding 
of  projects  that  are  not  Justified  on 
their  own  merits.  These  considerations 
were  particularly  relevant  with  respect 
to  the  Mk  and  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  (SDIl  programs. 

On  balance,  I  believe  the  Senate  suc- 
ceeded i«  finding  the  responsible 
middle  gilound  on  these  issues.  Not 
that  the  riesult  is  exactly  what  I  would 
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have  desired.  Still,  the  MX  compro- 
mise finally  put  a  cap  on  this  ill-ad- 
vised  program,  without  entirely  ex- 
cluding the  possibility  for  further  pro- 
duction should  that  be  required  to 
counterbalance  future  Soviet  moves  or 
should  we  find  a  suitable  basing  mode 
that  would  give  Justification  to  full  de- 
ployment of  the  MX.  I  voted  for  the 
compromise  as  an  alternative  to 
having  no  cap  on  MX  deployment  at 
aU. 

On  the  SDI  program  the  funding 
level  is  higher  than  what  I  would  have 
recommended. 

In  light  of  the  contradictory  claims 
and  overstatements  about  SDI  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  continue  to  exercise 
close  scrutiny  both  on  the  extent  of 
spending  on  this  program  as  well  as  on 
the  strategic  and  arms  control  implica- 
tions of  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  listed  my  regrets 
and  reservations  about  this  bill,  but  on 
balance  I  strongly  favor  its  passage.  It 
continues  to  modernize  our  strategic 
forces  and  to  build  up  our  tactical 
strength.  It  provides  a  highly  deserved 
and  overdue  cost  of  living  increase  for 
all  military  personnel.  It  continues  to 
reform  our  procurement  system  and 
includes  other  provisions  to  make  the 
management  of  our  military  more  ra- 
tional and  effective. 

Overall,  it  is  a  powerful  statement 
on  our  will  to  continue  to  provide 
whatever  is  needed  to  defend  our 
physical  and  political  integrity. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
in  favor  of  the  Defense  authorization 
bill  for  the  first  time  in  4  years  be- 
cause I  believe  that,  overall,  the  bill 
does  represent  a  significant,  if  modest, 
shift  away  from  what,  to  my  mind,  was 
becoming  a  dangerous  trend  toward 
imbridled  military  expansion.  I  wish 
the  redirection  and  reduction  could 
have  been  of  even  greater  magnitude, 
in  several  respects,  but  I  believe  it  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  sup- 
port. 

First  of  all,  the  committee  did  a 
highly  responsible  Job  of  conforming 
the  bill  to  the  Senate's  budget  man- 
date of  zero  real  growth  for  fiscal 
1986,  necessitating  a  reduction  of  $19.7 
billion  from  the  President's  original 
request.  Quite  properly,  approximate- 
ly 72  percent  of  the  reduction  came 
from  the  so-called  investment  ac- 
counts—procurement, R&D,  and  mili- 
tary construction— and  of  that  one- 
third  came  from  the  MX,  with  addi- 
tional, prudent  reductions  in  the  stra- 
tegic development  initiative.  The  com- 
mittee also  wisely  provided  for  econo- 
mies through  a  redirection  of  the  re- 
tirement programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  did 
provide  needed  continuity  in  major 
conventional  weapons  systems.  All 
major  combatant  and  auxiliary  ships 
in  the  Navy  were  approved  as  request- 


ed, and  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  bill  provides  for  prociirement  of 
one  Trident  submarine  and  for  other 
submarine  development  as  well.  Our 
undersea  weapons  are  the  least  vulner- 
able and  the  most  stable  and  reliable 
in  our  arsenal,  and  I  therefore  support 
and  encourage  their  development  for 
reasons  that  transcend  the  substantial 
local  interest  engendered  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  built  in  southern  New 
England. 

The  bill  has  been  improved  in  sever- 
al other  wajrs  during  the  course  of  the 
floor  debate.  The  procurement  re- 
forms are  sensible  and  long  overdue, 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  the  so- 
called  revolving  door  problems.  Some 
very  helpful  provisions  were  added  to 
support  and  assist  military  depend- 
ents. And  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
bill  includes  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment  urging  a  summit  meeting 
between  the  President  and  Secretary 
Gorbachev  with  a  specific  arms  con- 
trol agenda. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  bill,  because  there  are 
many  aspects  of  it  with  which  I  am 
not  satisfied.  Closer  examination  re- 
veals, in  fact,  that  much  of  the  $19.7 
billion  in  cuts  were  paper  savings, 
achieved  with  mirrors  as  it  were, 
imder  the  heading  of  "financing  ad- 
justments" or  "management  savings 
and  efficiencies."  Some  20  percent  of 
the  savings  comes  from  suddenly 
"found"  moneys  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  most  of  it  accruing  as  a  result 
of  past  overestimates  of  inflation. 
These  are  f  imds  that  should  have  been 
returned  to  the  Treasury  and  not  used 
to  fend  off  real  cuts  in  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

Because  the  bulk  of  the  reductions 
were  achieved  through  such  financing 
adjustments  or  nonprogrammatic  cuts, 
there  wlU  be  few  significant  changes 
in  defense  programs.  Only  one  major 
combat  system— the  Navy's  SH-2P  hel- 
icopter—is terminated,  but  this  was 
the  last  year  of  the  program.  Even  at 
zero  growth,  several  programs  are  ac- 
tually being  increased,  including  the 
C-130  transport  and  the  SH-60  ASW 
helicopter.  Of  897  combat  aircraft  re- 
quested, there  is  a  net  reduction  of 
only  three. 

I  especially  regret  that  the  bUl 
makes  provision  for  programs  with 
which  I  am  in  philosophical  disagree- 
ment, such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
chemical  warfare  program  and  the  ill- 
conceived  plan  for  arming  the  execu- 
tive branch  with  power  to  close  mili- 
tary installations  for  capricious  or  ar- 
bitrary reasons. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that  we  were 
able  to  cap  the  number  of  MX  missiles 
deployed  in  fixed  land-based  silos  at 
SO.  and  I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Nuinn-Wamer  amendment  because  I 
felt  it  was  important  to  endorse  the 
concept  of  the  cap.  But  it  was  a  reluc- 
tant vote,  because  I  believe  that  even 


one  BCX  is  one  too  many  and  I  share 
the  nagging  misgivings  of  many  that 
50  was  far  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  President's  agreement  to  a  cap. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  Senate 
has  decided  to  keep  some  controls  on 
antisatellite  we^Mns  and  to  call  upon 
the  President  to  seek  negotiations  to 
control  these  weapons.  This  is  the 
third  straight  year  in  which  the 
Senate  has  addressed  ASATs  and 
come  down  on  the  side  of  negotiated 
controls.  Unfortunately,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  Senate  advice  is  given 
to  the  President,  the  executive  branch 
remains  adamantly  opposed  to  any 
effort  to  control  ASAT  weapons. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  opportu- 
nity to  control  ASATs  may  be  lost. 
The  Soviets  have  been  obsening  a 
moratorium  since  1983,  when  they  an- 
nounced their  willingness  to  ban  new 
ASATs  and  dismantle  existing  ones, 
and  expressed  their  interest  in  a  ban 
on  space  weapons.  Due  to  the  efforts 
of  Congress,  a  moratorium  on  our  own 
testing  of  the  new  F-lS-based  system 
is  in  effect,  pending  a  Presidential  cer- 
tification. 

No  one  doubts  that  ASAT  controls 
would  be  difficult  to  negotiate.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  far  smarter  to  sit 
down  with  the  Soviets  and  put  their 
professed  seriousness  to  the  test  than 
it  is  to  fail  before  even  starting.  The 
present  intransigence  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  most  disheartening.  I  hope 
the  President  will  take  the  Senate's 
advice,  given  once  again  in  this  bill, 
and  make  a  good-faith  effort  to  place 
controls  on  ASAT  weapons. 

With  respect  to  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  I 
am  disappointed  that  the  Senate  did 
not  see  fit  to  impose  significant  con- 
trols. While  I  support  spending  for 
basic  research,  I  do  believe  the  ap- 
proved program  keeps  us  on  a  course 
we  may  regret. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  extent  and 
detail  of  the  debate  on  SDL  I  am  more 
confident  now  that  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared to  keep  abreast  of  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram and  to  watch  it  closely.  As  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  want  to 
assure  my  fellow  Senators  that  we  will 
do  our  part. 

An  uncontrolled  approach  to  SDI 
can  only  mean  that  those  who  believe 
that  we  can  safely  forget  arms  control 
and  outspend  and  outpace  the  Soviets 
to  gain  strategic  advantage  will  have 
the  upper  hand.  Those  with  an  under- 
standing of  how  arms  control  can 
truly  enhance  our  national  security 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  devise  workable 
and  negotiable  arms  control  proposals 
in  the  midst  of  a  space  arms  race. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  SDI  places 
the  centerpiece  of  modem  arms  con- 
trol, the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
of  1972,  in  grave  jeopardy.  It  also 
could    imdermine    the    Outer    Space 
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Treaty  of  1967  and  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  In  effect,  an  im- 
prudent SDI  Program  could  ruin  pros- 
pects for  future  arms  control  and  de- 
stroy existing  arms  control.  Given 
those  prospects.  Congress  should  pro- 
ceed with  the  greatest  care  and  cau- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  faced  up  to  the  question  of 
maintaining  the  valuable  fabric  of  re- 
straint in  strategic  arms  control  repre- 
sented by  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
Treaties.  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor 
the  Bumpers  amendment  and  I  believe 
it  was  critically  important  for  the 
Senate  to  assert  its  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  honoring  these  treaties,  with 
latitude  for  proportional  response. 

On  balance  and  in  consideration  of 
all  these  factors,  I  support  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  It  does  represent,  not- 
withstanding its  several  shortcomings, 
a  significant  achievement  in  our  ef- 
forts to  contain  military  expenditures. 
And  it  holds  promise  for  even  further 
progress  in  reducing  the  threat  of 
deadly  conflict.  The  managers  deserve 
our  commendation  for  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  concern  expressed  by 
the  general  public  and  by  so  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Through  their 
efforts,  the  bill  is  I  believe,  a  responsi- 
ble piece  of  legislation. 

SnUTSOIC  OOXRSX  miTIATTVS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  some  of  the  debate 
today  and  yesterday  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  and,  frankly,  I  am 
shocked  at  what  I  hear.  Is  there 
anyone  here  in  this  chamber  who 
really  believes  that  the  n.S.  effort  to 
do  research  on  defensive  weapons 
somehow  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
sanctity  of  space;  and  that  this  makes 
the  United  States  the  Instigator  in  a 
new  unbridled  arms  race  in  space? 

Do  they  not  remember  that  it  was 
the  Soviets  who  first  tested  an  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  by  fljring  it 
through  space  in  1957  and  that  the  So- 
viets have  continued  with  other  sys- 
tems including  the  world's  only  oper- 
ational antlsatellite  weapon  system, 
and  the  world's  only  ballistic  missile 
defense  system.  Mr.  President,  the  So- 
viets are  the  ones  who  first  iised  space 
for  their  weapons  and  are  building  to 
fight  in  space. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  in  the 
late  1950's  when  the  United  States  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  Russians 
had  successfully  orbited  Sputnik  I.  It 
was  difficult  to  accept,  but  undeniable 
that  the  Soviets  were  ahead  of  us  in 
the  ability  to  use  space.  The  same 
thing  could  happen  to  us  again  with 
defensive  weapons.  Despite  a  massive 
disinformation  effort  by  the  Soviets  to 
discredit  and  retard  our  SDI.  and  ob- 
scure their  activities  in  this  area,  the 
truth  is  that  they  are  actively  working 
on  a  similar  program.  They  have  been 
at  it  longer  than  we  have  and  they  are 
spending  more  money  on  it  than  we 


are— ^  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  Indicated  in  his  state- 
ment this  afternoon,  the  Soviets  never 
reduced  their  effort  when  the  ABM 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1972  and  have 
been  working  ever  since  on  strategic 
defensive  technologies.  Estimates  vary, 
but  the  Soviets  may  be  spending  as 
much  as  five  times  as  much  as  we  are 
on  strategic  defense  research. 

Obviously,  the  area  where  the  Sovi- 
ets an  most  active  is  in  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  We  all  know  they  have  an 
operational  system  around  Moscow 
whiclx  is  currently  being  upgraded 
from  ihe  original  64  reloadable  above- 
ground  launchers  to  100  silo  launchers 
which)  may  also  be  reloadable.  Fur- 
themaore,  the  addition  of  mobile 
launcners  and  the  extensive  radar  fa- 
cilitiei  both  existing  and  under  con- 
struction give  the  Soviets  the  potential 
to  "break  out"  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
with  very  little  notice  and  deploy  an 
expanded  system.  The  construction  of 
the  BIrasnoyarsk  radar,  a  blatant  vio- 
lation of  the  ABM  Treaty,  gives  us  an 
ominous  demonstration  of  their  record 
on  trecity  compliance. 

WhMe  the  Soviets  are  busy  with  cur- 
rent arstems,  they  are  also  conducting 
extenglve  research  in  high  energy  con- 
cepts. [Perhaps  the  best  known  facility 
for  high  energy  laser  research  is  being 
constvicted  at  Sary  Shagan  in  central 
Asia,  tliis  is  one  of  six  or  more  facili- 
ties ythere  over  10.000  scientists  and 
englnters  are  employed  on  the  pro- 
gram. Our  intelligence  people  indicate 
that  12ie  Soviets  could  quickly  field  a 
ground-based  laser  system  that  could 
"VUnat'  or  "dazzle"  our  satellites  in 
low  ofblt.  A  space-based  sjrstem  could 
be  reaidy  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Perkaps  the  aspect  of  Russian  activi- 
ty that  alarms  me  the  most  is  some- 
thing I  heard  back  in  my  home  State. 
Scientists  at  Los  Alamos  are  working 
on  a  Biunber  of  projects  that  are  cen- 
tral to  the  SDI  effort.  One  of  them  is 
the  neutral  particle  beam.  One  of  the 
major  breakthroughs  that  is  making 
the  qeutral  particle  beam  attractive 
today!  was  taken  from  the  Russian  sci- 
entific literature.  The  particular  arti- 
cle wks  published  in  1969—16  years 
ago!  Now,  we  do  not  know  whether  the 
Soviets  actually  built  a  prototype 
based]  on  their  own  theoretical  infor- 
mation, but  we  surely  know  that  they 
couldi  This  is  not  an  Isolated  event 
eithe^.  We  know  they  are  experts  in 
microiwave  technology  as  weU. 

Flnilly,  Mr.  President,  another 
alam^hig  aspect  of  this:  In  order  to 
put  a  defensive  system  In  space,  an 
enon$ous  amount  of  space  boost  ca- 
pacitf  is  required.  Right  now  our  shut- 
tle sj^tem  provides  the  most  substan- 
tial l|ft  capacity,  but  it  would  be  se- 
vere!* burdened  Just  to  put  a  modest 
ssrstem  into  space.  But  we  see  the  Sovi- 
ets developing  a  lift  capacity  far  in 
excess  of  anything  we  have.  Their  new 
heavi  lift  booster  will  be  able  to  lift 
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strategy, 
and  many 

We 
unless  we 
required- 
some  "bl 


over  300,060  pounds  in  a  single  mis- 
sion. In  a  word,  they  are  preparing  the 
capability  to  put  very  large  payloads 
into  space. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say 
a  word  about  our  effort  in  this  area. 
We  must  aemember  that  SDI  Is  a  re- 
search project.  We  do  not  know  what  a 
deployed  system  will  look  like  and  we 
do  not  kno^  what  technologies  will  be 
involved.  We  have  lots  of  questions 
and  we  have  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions—que^ions  of  technology,  ques- 
tions   of    engineering,    questions    of 

uestions   of   af f ordabHity. 

ore. 

it  answer  these  questions 
lo  the  basic  research  that  Is 
,t  means  we  will  go  down 
alleys"  and  we  will  make 
some  choides  that  may  not  work  out. 
We  have  to  expect  that.  It  is  the 
nature  of  Experimental  research.  But 
we  have  to  persevere  in  this  effort  and 
solve  these  problems.  Just  as  the  Sovi- 
ets are  do^.  Both  of  us  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  the  Soviets  know.  Just 
as  we  shotld  know,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  a;  stable  deterrence  may  well 
depend  more  on  defensive  wetMDons 
than  on  offensive  weapons  in  the  not- 
too-distant;  future.  We  simply  cannot 
be  left  behind. 

Wt  MUST  DIRIID  AMBUC* 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  [I  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
terms  my  displeasure  with  several  as- 
pects of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill.  My  coUeagues  and  I 
on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee wosed  long  and  hard  to  try  to 
fashion  a  siU  which  we  felt  would  pro- 
vide a  strong  defense  for  our  country 
within  the  financial  constraints  con- 
fronting u4. 

By  and  large,  Mr.  President,  we 
achieved  pur  objective.  The  final 
result,  however,  contains  some  serious 
deficiencies,  some  of  which  emerged 
from  committee  and  some  of  which 
were  added  by  amendment  here  on  the 
Senate  flodr. 

As  a  consequence.  I  have  reserva- 
tions about  this  bill. 

First  ana  foremost.  I  oppose  with  all 
the  vigor  pt  my  command  the  provi- 
sion which  grants  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  bVoad  authority  to  close  down 
military  b^ses  on  short  notice,  without 
approval  by  the  Congress.  I  find  this 
step  totally  unsatisfactory  and  very 
unwise.  Many  of  my  colleagues  agreed 
with  me  when  we  attempted  to  remove 
the  discrettonary  power  given  the  Sec- 
retary of  I  >ef  ense.  The  vote  to  remove 
the  authority  was  lost  on  a  48-to-48 
tie.  We  fought  the  good  fight  and 
almost  wo^ 

Vesting  the  decision  to  close  military 
installation  in  one  person,  without 
any  congressional  oversight,  is  simply 
not  good  p  ollcy.  and  I  hope  we  can  rec- 
tify that  Intake  before  this  measvire 
becomes  law. 


In  addition,  after  all  of  our  hard 
work  in  committee  designed  to  bring 
forth  a  meaningful  Defense  bill,  I  was 
appalled.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Pentagon  suddenly  and  fortuitously 
found  $4  billion  in  savings.  These  sav- 
ings would  allow  the  Pentagon  to  have 
Just  about  everything  the  military 
forces  had  on  their  wish  list,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  committee  had 
worked  hard  to  make  Judicious  cuts 
wherever  we  thought  possible.  I  said 
at  the  time— and  I  say  again  today— 
this  whole  exercise  of  suddenly  find- 
ing $4  billion  in  the  Pentagon  coffers 
was  a  sham  and  a  flim-flam. 

Because  such  a  performance  is  a  dis- 
service to  the  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  I  condemned  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  urged 
that  we  make  sure  it  doesn't  happen 
again.  Along  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  offered,  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  an  amendment  to  this  bill  re- 
quiring the  Pentagon  to  report  regu- 
larly to  Congress  about  the  amount  of 
unspent  money  it  has  in  its  various 
ftmds. 

Not  wanting  to  lie  completely  nega- 
tive, Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  several  items  in  this  bill 
which  are  of  a  positive  nature  from 
my  point  of  view.  For  one  thing,  we 
have  fenced  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  DIVAD  gims, 
better  known  as  the  "Sergeant  York." 
This  is  the  computerized  radar-guided 
gun  which  will  cost  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars, but  which,  unfortunately,  doesn't 
shoot  straight.  I  know,  because  I  went 
to  Fort  Bliss  to  personally  test  the 
gim. 

Another  item  the  bill  keeps  commu- 
nity colleges  eligible  to  offer  postsec- 
ondary  educational  courses  to  military 
personnel  and  their  dependents.  The 
opportunity  for  the  community  col- 
leges to  compete  in  this  field  was  Jeop- 
ardized by  steps  being  taken  to  ex- 
clude them  from  providing  certain 
educational  services. 

A  very  significant  section  of  the  bill 
was  included  calling  for  further  re- 
strictions on  the  defense  procurement 
process  relating  to  sole  source  con- 
tracts. Sole  source  contracts  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me,  and  I 
feel  that  everything  we  can  do  to  re- 
store true  competition  to  our  defense 
procurement  program  represents  an 
improvement  in  what  is  presently  a 
very  defective  purchasing  system. 

Yet  another  positive  step  is  a  section 
of  the  bill  which  limits  the  revolving 
door  syndrome,  which  allows  former 
members  of  the  Defense  Department 
to  go  to  work  for  contractors  on 
projects  which  these  same  Defense 
employees  were  responsible  for  while 
on  active  duty.  This  situation  is  a  clas- 
sic case  of  conflict  of  Interest,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  Senate  taking 
steps  to  curb  what  has  become  a  bad 
practice  over  the  years. 


Although  I  do  so  with  reluctance. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  intend  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  Our  principal  concern,  after 
aU.  must  be  to  aistire  that  we  have  a 
strong  national  security  and  a  strong 
national  defense.  I  have  always  advo- 
cated a  strong  defense  posture  for  our 
country.  We  simply  must  have  a 
strong  defense,  and.  despite  its  short- 
comings, this  bill  will  help  us  meet 
that  objective. 

One  thing  we  should  also  keep  in 
mind  is  that  this  bill  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  conference  committee.  It  will 
be  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  onn- 
mlttee,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  raise 
once  again  my  objections  to  allowing 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  close  mili- 
tary bases  without  congressional  ap- 
provaL  It  Is  my  intention  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  this  language 
dealing  with  military  bases  is  not  in 
the  final  version  of  this  bill. 

My  goal.  Mr.  President,  is  to  assist 
my  colleagues  in  fashioning  a  bill  that 
retidns  its  best  provisions,  while  elimi- 
nating those  items  which  are  faulty.  I 
am  confident  that  the  final  result  wiU 
be  legislaticm  which  will  provide  us 
with  a  strong  national  defense  at  a 
cost  that  we  can  afford. 

HKW  GI  BILL  AMKHDMXRTB 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ux.  President, 
prior  to  the  Senate  taking  final  action 
on  the  pending  measure,  S.  1160,  the 
proposed  National  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1986,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity,  as  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  to  express  my  very 
deep  concerns  regarding  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  in  section  522,  amending 
chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  the  so-called  peacetime  OI  bilL 

BCr.  President,  section  522  of  the 
committee  bill  would  make  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  new  program  of  edu- 
cational assistance  enacted  last  year  in 
title  Vn  of  Public  Law  98-525.  TiUe 
vn.  which  was  derived  from  provisions 
which  I  supported  and  some  of  which 
I  coauthored.  established  a  3-year  test 
of  educational  Incentives  for  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  That  test  is.  at 
present,  scheduled  to  begin  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  enter  the 
Armed  Forces  after  June  30,  1985,  and 
before  July  1,  1988. 1  was  privileged  to 
serve  as  a  Senate  conferee  on  this 
measure  last  year. 

Blr.  President,  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  section  522  would  make  changes 
in  provisions— chwter  30  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code— which  are  un- 
doubtedly within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Educational  assistance  under 
chapter  30  will  be  provided  to  veterans 
of  active  duty  service;  the  basic  educa- 
tional assistance  program  will  be  ad- 
ministered by.  and  be  paid  for  out  of 
appropriations  made  to,  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and.  If  the  Supple- 
mental  Educational    Assistance   Pro- 


gram authorized  by  chapter  30  is  im- 
plemented, the  VA  will  administer  it 

Hence,  Mr.  President,  I  had  intend- 
ed, together  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MvKKOwsKi].  to  raise  a  point  of  order 
as  to  this  section  of  the  committee  bilL 
However,  I  am  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
vision is  included  in  a  measure  that 
has  been  reported  from  the  committee 
as  an  original  bill,  rather  than  as  a  bill 
previously  introduced  and  reported, 
precludes  us  from  so  doing  successful- 
ly. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  provisions  of  section  522  invade 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  that  a  point  of  i 
order  to  that  effect  would  have  been 
sustained  by  the  Chair  were  this  not 
an  original  bill.  That  these  provisions 
have  a  subject  matter  predominantly 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  is  made  clear 
under  Senate  precedent  by  the  fact 
that  the  Parliamentarian  referred  to 
our  committee  HJi.  752.  a  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  containing  a  variety  of 
amendments  to  chapter  30  as  weU  as 
amendments  to  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  the  basic  law  clearly  within  the 
Armed  Services  Committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


In  March.  Bfr.  President,  the  House 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  HJl. 
752.  That  bill  would,  in  essence,  ac- 
complish two  purposes:  First,  it  would 
establish  as  the  beginning  date  of  the 
new  test  program  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  HJl.  752;  and.  secoxui.  it 
would  permit  individuals  who  had  pre- 
viously served  on  active  duty  and  who 
had  been  out  of  the  service  for  more 
than  90  days  to  establish  eligibility  for 
the  new  program.  On  March  28,  the 
House-passed  measure  was  referred  to 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and. 
on  April  18.  the  committee  ordered  the 
measure  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate.  Before  our  committee  had 
concluded  its  consideration  of  that 
measure,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  had  served  notice  that  it  In- 
tended to  seek  a  sequential  referral  of 
the  measure.  When  that  measure  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate,  our  ccnnmlttee 
has  agreed  to  honor  the  request  of 
that  committee  and  agree  to  a  limited 
sequential  referral  That  action  would 
rightfully  recognize  the  basic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Cmnmit- 
tee  as  well  as  the  legitimate  interests 
of  the  Armed  Service  Committee  in 
the  matter. 

That  same  spirit  of  accommodation, 
is  not  being  exercised  regarding  the 
pending  measiire,  however.  Members 
idiould  be  aware  that  the  pending 
measure  would  alter  the  nature  of  the 
program  that  this  body  approved  and 
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that  was  enacted  into  law  last  year.  It 
would  make  three  changes  in  that  law. 

First,  under  current  law,  the  pro- 
gram is  an  "opt-out"  program— that  is, 
all  new  service  members  who  do  not 
make  an  affirmative  election,  upon  en- 
tering onto  active  duty,  not  to  partici- 
pate in  this  new  program  are  partici- 
pants in  it.  Under  the  proposed 
amendments  in  the  pending  measure, 
the  program  would  become  an  "opt-in" 
program— that  is.  a  new  service 
member  would  have  to  make  an  af- 
firmative decision  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Moreover,  the 
new  service  member  would  have  up  to 
4  months  in  which  to  make  that  deci- 
sion. This  provision  really  guts  the 
basic  thesis  of  the  program  we  enacted 
last  year.  We  would  end  up  testing 
nothing  more  than  a  variation  on  the 
current  chapter  32.  contributory 
matching  program  of  educational  as- 
sistance—popularly known  as  VEAP— 
with  a  limitation  on  the  period  of  en- 
rollment. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the 
pending  measure  deals  with  permit- 
ting a  refund  of  pay  deductions  which 
establish  eligibility  for  benefits  imder 
the  new  program.  Under  ciurent  law,  a 
participant  in  the  program  has  his  or 
her  basic  pay  reduced  by  $100  a  month 
for  the  first  12  months  of  service.  In 
exchange  for  this  $1,200  forfeiture  of 
pay,  the  individual  who  completes  3 
years  of  active  duty  is  eligible  for  a 
minimum  of  $10,800  in  educational 
benefits— $300  a  month  for  36  months. 
In  the  cases  of  individuals  who  are 
serving  in  critical  skill  areas  or  for 
longer  enlistments,  the  benefits  can  be 
made  even  greater  at  the  discretion  of 
the  service  secretary  concerned. 

Under  the  pending  measure,  Mr. 
President,  an  individual  who  had  in- 
curred the  $100  per  month  pay  reduc- 
tion would  be  eligible  to  request  a 
complete  refund  within  2  years  of  the 
date  on  which  the^rson  entered  on 
active  duty. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  nonrefundable  nature  of  the 
pay  reduction  was  not  unintentional. 
In  part,  it  was  derived  from  a  desire  to 
use  this  new  benefit  as  an  incentive  to 
encourage  honorable  service  in  the 
military  and  the  completion  of  obligat- 
ed periods  of  service.  The  only  way 
that  the  individual  can  obtain  value 
from  participation  is  by  utilizing  the 
educational  assistance,  which  is  gener- 
ally available  only  to  those  who  com- 
plete their  full  periods  of  obligated 
service  and  either  receive  honorable 
discharges  or  are  able  to  have  their 
service  characterized  as  honorable.  By 
providing  that  the  pay  reduction  is  re- 
fundable, the  pending  measure  would 
greatly  weaken  the  incentives  estab- 
lished last  year  for  honorable  service 
and  for  the  completion  of  enlistments. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  measure 
would  provide  new  eligibility  for  cer- 
tain individuals  who  are  not  current 
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law  eligible  for  the  new  program. 
Under  current  law.  individuals  who  en- 
tered the  service  prior  to  January  1. 
1977.  and  therefore  have  eligibility  for 
the  current  Vietnam-era  GI  bill  pro- 
vided for  by  chapter  34  of  title  38,  and 
who  have  remained  on  active  duty 
without  a  break  in  service  since  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  and  continue  on 
active  duty  for  3  years  after  this  new 
prograih  becomes  effective  will  be  eli- 
gible fdr  a  benefit  equal  to  the  bene- 
fits available  under  the  new  program 
of  eduoitional  assistance— without  the 
otherwise  required  pay  reduction- 
plus  onp-half  of  the  value  of  the  bene- 
fits to  ^hlch  they  would  have  been  en- 
titled ilnder  the  chapter  34  program. 
The  purpose  of  this  provision,  which  I 
helped  idevelop  as  a  Senate  conferee, 
was  to  provide  these  individuals  who 
remain  continuously  on  active  duty  for 
this  period  of  at  least  im  years  with 
relief  from  the  1989  termination  date 
for  the  use  of  all  benefits  under  the 
Vietnam-era  OI  bill.  In  the  absence  of 
this  relief,  they  would  both  lose  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  Vietnam-era 
OI  bill  benefits  and  gain  no  eligibility 
under  t)ie  new  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  1989  relief  mech- 
anism was  both  to  help  ensure  that 
those  individuals  who  had  had  no  ef- 
fective opportunity  to  use  their  chap- 
ter 34  benefits  because  they  had  re- 
mained on  active  duty  would  not  be 
encouraged  to  leave  the  service  in 
order  t^  use  their  benefits  and  to  give 
them  an  incentive  to  remain  on  active 
duty  lo^iger  in  order  to  become  enti- 
tled to  ^ew  benefits. 

The  (lending  measure,  Mr.  President, 
would  extend  this  1989  relief  mecha- 
nism to  chapter  34  eligible  individuals 
who  had  left  the  service  and  who  sub- 
sequently returned  to  active  duty. 
And.  it  would  do  so  without  distinction 
between  those  whose  continuous 
active  ^uty  service  spanned  the  Viet- 
nam eri  and  the  new  program— having 
served  it  least  8V^  consecutive  years  al- 
ready—end those  who  had  been  out  of 
the  service  for  significant  periods  of 
time— sfty  5  or  6  years.  Both  categories 
would  be  given  a  full  10-year  delimit- 
ing period  to  use  their  benefits.  This  is 
a  most  Inequitable  result  as  far  as  I  am 
concenied. 

Mr.  Resident,  I  would  note  that  I 
have  c#nsiderable  sympathy  for  indi- 
viduals who  served  during  the  Viet- 
nam era,  left  the  service,  and  later  re- 
turned to  active  duty— often  the 
armed  services  was  actively  recruiting 
such  reenlistees.  Indeed,  as  I  noted 
during  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's nyu-kup  on  H.R.  752,  I  had  pro- 
posed a  modified  coverage  for  them 
and  was  disappointed  that  we  were  not 
able  to  agree  on  some  means  of  provid- 
ing more  equitable  treatment  for 
those  individuals  who  had  reentered 
the  sendee  prior  to  the  time  that  the 
new  program  was  enacted. 
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However.  I  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  appropriations  and  fairness 
of  providing  benefits  of  this  nature  to 
these  individuals  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  provided  to  individuals  who 
had  no  break  in  service.  I  had  hoped 
to  work  wltn  those  interested  In  this 
matter  to  find  an  equitable  solution. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  provisions  of  section  522  are 
seriously  difiruptive  of  the  program 
upon  whlchj  the  Congress  agreed  less 
than  1  year  ^igo  and  which  has  not  yet ' 
even  taken  effect.  For  this  reason  in 
my  capacity  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  have  asked,  together  with 
Chairman  Murkowski,  to  be  a  confer- 
ee on  this  measure  for  the  purposes  of 
section  522. 1 

Mr.  BTRp.  Bdr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  vota  on  final  passage  of  the 
fiscal  1986  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
I  would  like  {to  highlight  the  major  ac- 
complishments of  this  legidatlon  and 
to  underscore  Democratic  contribu- 
tions to  thofle  efforts. 

In  two  particular  areas  of  increasing 
importance  to  the  American  people- 
eliminating  xhe  defense  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse  tftwut  which  we  have  read 
with  disturfafng  regiilarity  and  advanc- 
ing arms  control  while  promoting  a 
more  survivable.  effective  strategic  de- 
terrent—Deiiocrats  have  taken  the 
lead.  I 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  was  the  product 
of  many  lopig  hours  of  deliberation 
and  hewing*.  The  committee  made  lit- 
erally scones  of  recommendations 
about  the  many  individual  programs 
in  the  total  defense  budget. 

All  the  members  of  that  panel  de- 
serve the  Senate's  thanks  for  their 
hard  work  to  improve  this  bill,  com- 
pared to  the  administration's  original 
budget  request. 

Indeed.  tl|e  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  OckowATXR,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Nuvn,  deserve  special  praise 
for  their  stewardship  of  this  compre- 
hensive meaeure. 

The  full  Senate  further  improved 
this  measui^  during  the  floor  action 
Just  concluded,  Mr.  President.  The 
result  is  a  far  better  balance  of  pro- 
grams to  protect  both  our  military  and 
economic  seeiuity. 

The  Reagan  administration's  $313 
billion  bud^t  request  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Defense  Department  re- 
flected a  5.9-percent  real  growth  rate 
in  military  spending  over  fiscal  year 
1985. 

This  request  came  after  6  consecu- 
tive years  Of  real  growth  in  defense 
spending— ah  occurrence  unprecedent- 
ed in  recent  peacetime  U.S.  history— 
and  after  5  years— fiscal  year  1981- 
f iscal  year  1985— in  which  defense  real 
growth  averaged  8.3  percent  annually 
in  budget  authority. 


Recognizing  this  already  approved 
military  growth,  and  concerned  by 
mounting  evidence  that  the  Pentagon 
is  failing  to  properly  manage  these  re- 
sources, the  full  Senate  proposed  only 
enough  growth  in  the  budget  to  main- 
tain the  Defense  Department's  present 
purchasing  power. 

Prom  my  own  perspective,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  have  preferred  that  this 
measure  contain  sufficient  funds  to 
permit  real  growth  in  that  purchasing 
power  of  1  percent  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
but  the  difference  is  modest  enough  to 
merit  my  support. 

More  importantly,  by  not  granting 
the  Pentagon  the  excessive  increase  it 
requested,  the  Senate  is  declaring  that 
the  outrageous  procurement  horror 
stories  which  threaten  to  erode  the 
national  consensus  for  defense  spend- 
ing must  come  to  an  end. 

We  also  are  stating  that  the  Penta- 
gon must  do  better  in  setting  priorities 
among  competing  programs.  By  pro- 
viding a  leaner  defense  budget,  the 
Senate  is  forcing  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  make  hard  choices  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  militarily  unjustified 
programs. 

We  have  heard  senior  Pentagon  offi- 
cials protest  repeatedly  that  they  have 
ended  these  abuses  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar— that  they  have  solved  the 
problems  inherent  in  the  vast  and 
complex  procurement  system. 

Yet,  each  day  another  scandal 
erupts.  First  it  was  the  $110  diode 
which  should  have  cost  4  cents;  then  it 
was  the  $435  claw  hammer,  followed 
by  the  $7,600  coffeemaker.  The  $659 
ashtrays  were  disclosed  Just  last  week. 

Just  4  days  after  the  Pentagon  tried 
to  demonstrate  its  toughness  in  pro- 
curement—by punishing  those  alleged- 
ly responsible  for  these  ashtrays— it 
admitted  that  questionable  purchasing 
continued.  DOD's  own  inspector  gen- 
eral reported  the  potential  waste  of 
almost  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  would 
be  better  served  by  less  propaganda 
and  more  work  from  the  Pentagon  to 
eliminate  this  shocking  waste. 

We  should  remember  that  it  was  the 
Pentagon  which  initially  objected  to 
most  major  congressional  efforts  to 
end  these  abuses,  such  as  establish- 
ment of  the  DOD  inspector  general's 
office  and  of  the  independent  weapons 
testing  office. 

The  bill  before  us  continues  congres- 
sional and  Democratic  leadership  in 
procurement  reform. 

An  important  Democratic  contribu- 
tion to  the  committee's  procurement 
proposals  was  Senator  Levin's  amend- 
ment to  restrict  the  revolving  door  op- 
portunities for  military  and  civilian 
procurement  officials  to  take  Jobs  with 
contractors  whose  programs  they 
manage. 

Senator  Levin,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee's 
Defense  Acquisition  Policy  Subcom- 


mittee, and  one  of  the  Senate's  leading 
experts  on  defense  procurement 
reform  created  new  safegiiards  against 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
Pentagon. 

I  also  am  pleased  that  the  Senate 
approved  three  amendments  I  pro- 
posed to  increase  legal  penalties  on 
unscrupulous  or  incompetent  defense 
contractors  and  to  increase  DOD's 
access  to  contractor  records  to  scruti- 
nize questionable  costs. 

Specifically,  my  amendments  did  the 
following: 

First,  increased  the  criminal  penalty 
under  the  False  Claims  Act  for  a  con- 
tractor who  knowingly  files  a  "false, 
fictitious,  or  fraudulent  claim"  from 
the  current  $10,000  maximum  fine  to  a 
$1,000,000  maximum  fine. 

Second,  authorized  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency 
IDCAA),  the  Pentagon's  chief  cost 
monitor,  to  issue  subpoenas  for  con- 
tractor records  needed  to  verify  cost 
claims.  Presently,  the  Director  of  the 
DCAA  does  not  have  this  authority 
and  must  request  that  subpoenas  be 
issued  by  the  Pentagon's  inspector 
general.  This  process  has  been  chal- 
lenged in  court,  and  access  to  records 
was  a  problem  even  before  the  court 
case.  DOD's  Deputy  Defense  Secre- 
tary, the  Pentagon's  top  manager,  tes- 
tified in  support  of  giving  subpoena 
authority  to  the  DCAA  Director.  My 
amendment  is  intended  to  solve  those 
problems  caused  by  contractors  refus- 
ing legitimate  requests  for  informa- 
tion. My  amendment  also  establishes  a 
quarterly  reporting  requirement  on 
the  use  of  the  subpoena  authority  by 
DCAA  to  increase  congressional  over- 
sight and  to  prevent  that  agency  from 
undertaking  fishing  expeditions  in 
contractor  files. 

Third,  increased  penalties  for  con- 
tractors filing  unallowable  cost  claims 
in  three  major  categories: 

First,  In  cases  in  which  a  contractor 
submits  an  unallowable  claim  for  Fed- 
eral payment,  and  before  the  Oovem- 
ment  pays,  a  penalty  is  imp<»ed  for 
any  improper  claim  in  all  cost  catego- 
ries, not  just  in  the  category  of  over- 
head cost  claims  as  in  the  committee 
bill.  Also  an  Interest  surcharge  is  im- 
posed on  this  penalty  computed  from 
the  date  the  improper  claim  is  submit- 
ted. Together  the  penalty  and  the  in- 
terest should  deter  frivolous  or  unsub- 
stantiated cost  claims  which  now  clog 
the  system,  and  should  encourage  con- 
tractors to  reach  speedy  agreements 
with  the  Government.  Now  they  delay 
as  long  as  possible. 

Second,  in  cases  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  already  paid  a  cost  claim, 
and  when  a  payment  was  based  on  in- 
accurate information  submitted  by  the 
contractor,  an  interest  surcharge  is 
added  to  any  penalty  imposed  from 
the  date  the  overpayment  was  made. 
Currently,  any  interest  owed  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  mistaken  overpayment 


is  charged  from  a  date  well  into  the 
contractor-Government  settlement 
process.  This  process  often  is  high- 
lighted by  negotiations  protracted  by  a 
contractor,  who  enjoys  a  subsidized 
Federal  loan  until  the  interest  charge 
clock  begins  ticking.  By  starting  that 
clock  much  earlier  in  the  process,  we 
encourage  quicker  settlements. 

Third,  in  cases  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment already  has  paid  a  cost  claim, 
and  that  cost  was  not  in  compliance 
with  established  cost  aocoimting 
standards,  the  current  7-percent  limit 
on  interest  imposed  on  the  penalty  is 
raised  to  a  prevailing  rate  set  by  the 
Treasury  Secretary,  from  the  date  of 
the  overpayment.  DOD  last  year  testi- 
fied in  favor  of  this  particular  change 
in  current  law  so  as  to  again  prevent 
subsidized  loans  to  contractors  and  to 
speed  settlements.  { 

Senator  Phtoh  made  a  noteworthy 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  procure- 
ment reform  by  proposing  an  amend- 
ment I  supported  to  increase  competi- 
tion in  defense  purchases,  improve 
weapons  cost  estimates,  and  further 
close  the  revolving  door  between  DOD 
and  the  defense  industry. 

Finally,  in  this  area.  Senator  DeCoh- 
ciNi  offered  an  Important  amendment 
to  create  a  special,  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission to  investigate  Pentagon  waste 
and  management  problems  and  to  pro- 1 
pose  solutions  to  these  abuses. 

At  the  end  of  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  a  story  from  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  saying  the  White 
House  is  considering  creation  of  just 
such  a  commission  "to  rebuild  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  (Defense)  Depart- 
ment's stewardship  of  defense  re- 
sources." I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
that  insertion  in  the  Record. 

This  article  again  demonstrates  that 
Congress  is  leading  the  way  in  tiying 
to  protect  the  taxpayers  from  further 
defense  waste  and  fraud. 

Turning  to  other  significant  compo- 
nents of  this  legislation,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  made  important  deci- 
sions about  improving  our  strategic 
forces  and  promoting  arms  control.  It 
adopted  a  bipartisan  amendment  to  re- 
shape the  BfX  missile  program  and 
emphasize  survivable.  effective  basing 
for  that  weapon,  and  it  approved  my 
own  amendment  to  fully  fund  the 
Stealth  Bomber  Program  and  buy  no 
more  than  100,  limited-c^Mbility  B-IB 
bombers. 

The  Senate  decided  that  no  more 
than  50  BfX  missiles  should  be  de- 
ployed in  vulnerable  fixed  silos,  and 
that  the  President  should  develop  a 
more  survivable  basing  mode,  if  possi- 
ble, before  the  Congress  considers 
whether  or  not  any  more  MX  missiles 
should  be  procured  for  deployment. 

The  President  endorsed  the  deploy- ' 
ment  cap  of  50.  thus  acknowledging 
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that  his  p]an  to  deploy  100  MX  In  vul- 
neratde  fixed  iIIob  was  militarily 
flawed.  The  Nunn-Byrd  compromise  is 
a  more  militarily  prudent  course  to 
follows,  as  well  as  a  more  reaUstlc 
fiscal  approach,  since  it  would  save 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
future  years  of  the  IIX  procram. 

My  own  amendments  protect  two  of 
our  most  sensitive  and  critical  national 
security  programs:  The  advanced  tech- 
nology Ixmiber,  the  so-called  Stealth 
bmnber.  and  the  advanced  cruise  mis- 
sile, the  Stealth  cruise  missile.  These 
programs  represent  a  technological 
edge  over  Soviet  defense  and  counter- 
measures;  they  not  only  keep  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  our  strategic  triad 
viable,  but  they  also  force  the  Soviets 
to  expend  considerable  resources  to  at- 
tempt to  counter  them.  These  are 
amendments  designed  to  protect  the 
money  which  Is  v>proprliU«d,  pursu- 
ant to  this  authorization  bill,  from 
being  reprogrammed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  the  Air  Force  into 
any  other  program  or  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  invvislon  capping  the  B-1  at  100 
aircraft  is  simply  a  message,  in  terms 
as  clear  as  I  can  make,  to  Pentagon 
•and  Air  Force  planners,  that  we  will 
not  make  funds  available  for  any 
future  bcnnber  procurement  except 
the  Stealth  bomber. 

I  have  had  my  questions  about  the 
B-1.  There  have  been  indications  that 
it  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  Soviet 
defense  much  beyond  the  early  1990's. 
The  Stealth  can  perform  that  mission 
and  we  need  to  insure  the  assured  pen- 
etration of  Soviet  defense  as  a  factor  if 
our  strategic  amiability  is  to  be  main- 
tained. My  amendments  do  that. 

Lastly.  Mr.  President,  this  biU  con- 
tains two  further  amendments  I  pro- 
posed. 

I  am  singularly  proud  that  the 
Senate  adopted  my  amendment  aimed 
at  stemming  the  rising  tide  of  espio- 
nage which  threatens  our  Nation. 

My  amendment  would  require  that  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment  be  im- 
posed on  certain  criminals  who  once 
could  have  been,  but  who  imder  cur- 
rent drcumstanoes.  because  of  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  cannot  be 
sentenced  to  the  death  penalty. 

This  amendment,  which  would  also 
qiedflcally  rule  out  any  possibility  of 
parole,  would  «>ply  whenever  an  indi- 
vidual was  found  guilty  of  one  of  the 
most  heinous  crimes  against  our 
system  of  government— the  crime  of 
espionage  for  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  Communist  country. 

Mr.  President,  those  contemptible 
individuals  who  commit  such  an  hor- 
rendous act  as  spying  for  the  Soviet 
Union  are  attacking  the  most  funda- 
mental imderpinnings  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  Those  who  would  even 
contemplate  such  an  act.  must  know 
that,  if  they  are  convicted  of  having 


committed  treason,  their  punishment 
will  bel  certain  and  irrevocable. 

My  last  amendment  is  important  to 
strengthening  the  defense  Industrial 
base  0^  our  Nation  in  critidal  ferroal- 
loys. 

America's  industrial  base  and  nation- 
al secttrity  require  a  secure  supply  of 
ferroalloys  of  chrome,  manganese,  and 
sillconl  These  products  are  the  under- 
plnnlnjBS  of  our  modem,  technological 
econottiy.  They  are  essential  to 
produfe  steel,  specialty  steel,  superal- 
loys,  and  aluminum,  as  well  as  silicon 
chips.  Ferroalloys  are  vital  there 
would  be  no  ollwells,  probably,  or  re- 
finerioB.  hospitals,  airplanes,  missiles, 
food  processing  facilities,  or  power- 
plants.  Without  a  strong  domestic  fer- 
roalloy Industry,  the  Nation  will  be 
duigeiously  vulnerable  to  disruptions 
in  our  supply  of  the  indispensable  ma- 
terials! it  produces. 

It  is  Important  that  we  have  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Department  of  Defense's 
analy^s  of  the  Importance  of  ferroal- 
loys ta  our  defense  production  base. 

My  Amendment  recognizes  the  vital 
role  that  ferroalloy  products  have  in 
industries  crucial  to  the  national  de- 
fense, and  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  undertake  a  study  to  deter- 
mine irhat  effect  the  loss  of  all  domes- 
tic ferroalloys  production  capacity 
would; have  on  the  defense  industrial 
base  and  on  industrial  preparedness. 

Mr.  iPresident,  this  fiscal  1986  de- 
fense Buthorization  bill  deserves  fuU 
Senatt  endorsement  and  I  urge  its 
final  passage. 

Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  (|rdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoi^,  as  follows: 

[Fratn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  5, 
I  1085] 

Pahzl  pn  Asms  Procubzmzht  Is  CoNsionsD 

DKCISI^R  BT  WHITE  HOUSE  EXPECTED  SOOR  ON 
3KOUP  TO  CRITIQUE  PROCEDUKIS 

(By  Tim  Carrington) 
lOTOH.— Stung  by  recent  wemioiis- 
irsnrtsli  and  the  propoaed  halt  In 
itacon's  budget  growth.  President 
is  considering  the  creation  of  a  top- 
level  commission  to  critique  the  defense  pro- 
curem^t  system. 

A  decision  Is  expected  later  this  week,  fol- 
lowing! a  meeting  with  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  other  administra- 
tion officials,  aides  said.  One  purpose  of 
such  a  commission  would  be  to  "rebuild  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can pepple  in  the  department's  stewardship 
of  defttise  resources,"  a  staffer  said,  conced- 
ing that  support  for  President  Reagan's  de- 
fense Buildup  has  aU  but  evaporated. 

For  yeveral  weeks.  White  House  officials 
have  voiced  distress  over  the  loss  of  support 
among  traditional  backers  of  the  military 
program.  Many  oonaervattves  who  had  sup- 
ported the  military  expansion  throughout 
the  first  term  of  the  Reagan  administration 
refused  to  vote  for  an  inflation-adjusted 
budget  increase  of  as  much  as  S%  in  the 
fiscal  year  starting  Oct  1,  the  level  called 
for  by  Democrat  Walter  Mondale  in  his 
presidential  campaign 

"OnS  of  the  amasing  things  in  this  town  is 
how  qi  ilckly  a  consensus  builds  up  and  how 


quickly  if  fafis  apart."  said  one  administra- 
tion offidalTlnvolved  In  defense  matters. 
Congress  Isypected  to  approve  an  Increase 
no  greater  tau  the  projected  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. The  atfuinistratlm  Initially  sought  a 
nominal  10%|rise. 

The  dedmn  to  create  such  a  commission 
Is  fraught  atth  political  complications  for 
the  admlnlsCTatlon.  Formation  of  the  group 
could  be  seea  as  a  no-oonfidenoe  vote  In  the 
Pentagon's  durent  management— beginning 
with  Secretary  Weinberger,  whose  ties  with 
the  President  remain  dose. 

Critics  of  the  Pentagon  may  view  the  cre- 
ation of  a  study  oommisBtoi  to  be  little 
more  than  a  knibUc  relations  effort  designed 
to  preservel  the  current  procurement 
system.         | 

Meanwhilel  the  White  House  plan  may  be 
seen  as  an  effort  to  preempt  congressional 
moves  to  set  up  a  group  that  would  over- 
haul the  iteapons-buylng  program.  The 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense authorisation  bill  that  would  set  up  a 
21-member   {oommiasion    with    appointees 


I  and  the  White  House. 
I  ago,  Alabama  Rn>-  MHlllam 
ranking  R^nibUcan  on  the 
Services  Committee,  urged 
1  to  set  up  a  commission  on 


named  by  I 

And  six 
DiAlnsoo. 
House 
President] 
his  own. 

By  settlngjup  Its  own  oommlsBkm  before 
any  final  cangreastaoal  action,  the  White 
House  appean  to  be  taking  a  more  active 
posture  in  aallng  with  procurement  prob- 
lems. Administration  offldals  worry,  howev- 
er, that  sucq  steps  can  backfire.  Ifttny  Pen- 
tagon official  contend  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  become  more  vlgUant  In  polic- 
ing procurement  problems,  with  Uie  result 
of  drawing  more  attention  to  waste  and  mls- 
managemeni 

Derek  Vailder  Schaaf,  the  Defense  De- 
partment's deputy  Inspector  general,  held  a 
briefing  on  that  office's  latest  report  to 
Congress  on  cost  overruns.  He  said  that  the 
report  undeneored  department  efforts  to 
track  down  abuses,  but  also  highlighted  the 
extent  of  wifte  In  the  military  procurement 
system. 

Mr.  Vand^  Schaaf  said  that  the  tam)ector 
general's  office  has  identified  $1.6  billion  In 
potential  savings  that  can  be  realised 
through  various  changes  over  coming 
months.  In  addition,  the  office  has  obtained 
savings  of  $1.S  billion  during  the  six  months 
ended  March  31. 

According  to  the  report,  all  three  services 
could  produce  savings  through  program 
changes.  The  Army  could  save  $77  million 
by  canceling  plans  to  buy  certain  lithium 
batteries  and  use  batteries  already  In  stock. 
Spondtng  far  the  Air  Force's  advanced 
medtiun-ranie  alr-to-alr  missfle  could  be 
chopped  by  188  million  If  the  Pentagon  sep- 
arated purchases  of  the  missile  parts  and 
bought  tbak  through  competitive  bids.  The 
report  said]  that  a  Navy  Public  Worics 
it  an  excess  of  $1.8  million 
a  comparable  amount  of 
future. 

UNO  OFFICER.  The 
on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  FRlSIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  iz|miediately  to  the  vote  on 
final  passage. 


Center  has 
and  could 
savings  In 

The 
question 


The  question  is.  Shall  the  blU  pass? 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dah- 
roKTHl.  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dbhtom],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  MATmoLT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Bfr.  Roth]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  East]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dkhtoh]  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  lifATTnfoi.Y]  would  each 
vote  yea.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  91. 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

CRoUcaU  Vote  No.  106  Leg.l 
YEAS-91 


Abttoor 

Ooldwster 

mtcheU 

Andrew* 

OOK 

ICoynlhan 

Anoitrans 

Ootton 

Minfeowaki 

Buiein 

Oramm 

NIeUea 

Bentaen 

Oraialey 

Nunn 

BIden 

BarUn 

Packwood 

BiilfKniAii 

Hart 

Pdl 

Boran 

Batch 

PreMter 

Dmiliwlli 

Hawkins 

Ply  or 

Bndler 

Heeht 

Quayle 

Bumpen 

Heflin 

Riecle 

BunUek 

Heim 

Rockefeller 

Byrd 

Helma 

Rudman 

Chsfee 

BoUlnsi 

Sartoanes 

Chiles 

Bumphrer 

Bawfr 

Cochran 

Inottye 

Cohen 

Johnaton 

Simpaon 

Cramtoo 

D-Anwto 

Kaitcn 

Stafford 

DeCoodni 

Stennis 

Dixon 

KeiT7 

Dodd 

Lautenbers          Symms 

Dole 

lAzalt 

Thunnond 

Domeniei 

Leahy 

Ttible 

Durentersef 

Levin 

Wallop 

EMleton 

Loos 

Warner 

Zlvans 

Lucar 

Weieker 

Ezon 

MaUiiaa 

Ftafil 

MatDmasi 

Zorinaky 

Oam 

MeClure 

Qlcnn 

McConneU 

NAYS-4 

BstfleM 

Melcher 

Proxmire 

NOTVOTINO-8 

Danforth 

EaA 

Roth 

DenUm 

tiattinsly 

So  the  blU  (S.  1160),  as  amended, 

WAS  PftB86<L 

The  text  of  the  bill  (S.  1160),  as 
amended,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  91  to 
4,  as  follows: 

S.  1160 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1086". 

ORGAMIZATION 

SBC.  3.  This  Act  Is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions as  follows: 


(1)  Dmsioa  A— Department  of  Defe 
Authorisation. 

(3)  DivisioR  B— Military  Construction  Au- 
thorisation. 

(3)  Dnnsioa  C— Department  of  bergy 
National  Security  and  Military  Applications 
of  Nuclear  Energy  Authorisation. 

(4)  Divisiox  D— Civil  Defense. 
DIVISION  A— DEPARTMENT  OF 

DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

SHUai  TITLS 

Sac.  100.  This  division  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act. 
1986". 

TTTLE  I— PROCUREMENT 

AUTHOKOATIOll  OF  AmOnUATIOm.  ASMT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  auttuntaed 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
procurement  of  aircraft.  mlssUes.  weapons. 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  ammuni- 
tion and  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  as  follows: 

For  aircraft,  $8,787,500,000. 

For  miasaes.  $3,847,700,000. 

For  weapons  and  traced  combat  vehicles, 
$5,313,300,000. 

For  ammunlUon.  $2,408,300,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $5,049,500,000. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  Dtvtslon  Air 
Defense  system  under  option  IH  of  the  con- 
tract for  the  procurement  of  the  system  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
or  for  the  purpose  of  entering  Into  a  new 
contract  for  the  production  and  assembly  of 
the  Division  Air  Defense  system  until- 

(1)  the  follow-<m  testing  and  evaluation  of 
the  Division  Air  Defense  system  ordered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  September  38, 
1984.  has  been  completed: 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  rqjorted 
the  results  of  the  testing  and  evaluation  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  has  certified  to  such  committees  that, 
on  the  basis  of  those  results,  further  acqui- 
sition of  operational  fire  units  of  the  system 
Is  Justified:  and 

(3)  30  days  have  elapsed  after  the  date  on 
which  the  committees  received  the  report 
required  by  clause  (3). 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not 
enter  Into  a  multlyear  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  the  Armored  Combat  Earth- 
mover  (ACE). 

(dXlXA)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorisation  of  appropriatioos  In 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  Into  a  new  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  5-ton  tru^s  for  the  Army  untO 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  certifies  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Servlees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  all  truck  engines  described  In  subpara- 
graph  (B)  have  been  tested  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (C). 

(B)  The  truck  engines  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragrm>h  (A)  are  engines  that  (1)  meet  the 
specifications  of  the  Army  for  engines  for  5- 
ton  trucks,  and  (11)  are  available  from 
sources  competing  for  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  engines  to  the  Amy 
for  the  5-ton  trudcs  that  are  to  be  procured 
under  a  multlyear  contract  that  Is  to  suc- 
ceed the  multlyear  ccmtract  referred  to  In 
paragraph  (3). 

(C)  The  engine  testing  referred  to  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  carried  out  In  5-ton 
trucks  configured  in  the  M039  technical 
data  padcage  of  the  Army  and  shall  Include 
tests  to  determine  whether— 


(I)  the  engine  Is  durable  in  a  missiao  pro- 
file for  at  least  30.000  miles:  and 

(II)  the  performance  reUatoOlty  of  the 
engine  for  high  am  Went  temperature  cool- 
ing, cold  starting,  deep  water  f ordtaig,  grade 
climbing,  and  noiae  is  aeeeptaUe. 

(3XA)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thortsed  to  extend  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  18  months  the  multlyear  oontract 
for  the  procurement  of  5-toa  trucks  that  la 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(B)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Army  for 
Uie  procurement  of  5-too  trucks  in  flaeal 
year  1986  may  be  used  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  and  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  procurement  of  5-toa  trucks  for 
the  Aimy  for  fiscal  year  19M  may  be  used 
after  September  30,  1986,  for  the  procure- 
ment of  5-ton  tni^s  under  an  extenaloa  of 
the  contract  referred  to  In  subparagraph 
(A). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  take 
such  action  as  is  appropriate,  ftwslstent 
with  the  llmlUtlon  set  out  in  paragraph  (1), 
to  award  a  multlyear  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  5-ton  trucks  not  later  than  May 
1, 1966.  Not  later  than  February  1, 1966,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  wliether  It  Is  im- 
practicable to  award  the  contract  on  or 
before  May  1.  1906.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  Impnctieable,  lie 
atudl  notify  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
k»s  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  detennlnatian  on  or  before 
February  1. 1986. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  Uie  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1503(a)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  (vovlsian  of  law,  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  Multlide  Laundi  Rocket 
System  (MUlS)  program  for  fiscal  year 

1985  may  be  used  to  make  economic  order 
quantity  purrhsses  of  materials  and  compo- 
nents for  use  with  Multiple  Laundi  RoAet 
System  (MlJtS)  mvgram  end  items  pro- 
posed for  procurement  In  fiscal  year  1909. 

(f )  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  merged  with,  an  »■»"««"»  ap- 
propriated to  the  Army  for  procurement  of 
alnnft  for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the 
authorisation  of  appropriatioas  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  sum  of  $104AW.OOO  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of  aircraft 
for  the  Army  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

(g)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
transferred  to  amoimts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 

1986  pursuant  to  the  authorisation  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsectian  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  In  appropriatian  Acts— 

(1)  $40,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  air- 
craft, to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation: 

(3)  $35,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
missiles,  to  be  derived  from  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1085  for  procurement 
of  missiles  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation; 

(3)  $75,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
weapons  and  tracked  oombat  vdildes,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of  weapons 
and  tracked  combat  vehicles  for  the  Army 
remaining  available  for  obligation: 

(4)  $140,000,000  for  the  procurement  of 
ammunition  for  the  Army,  of  which 
$110,000,000  Is  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the  Army  re- 
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THMlnlng  available  for  obll«atlon,  and 
$30,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ammunition  for  the  Army  re- 
maining available  for  obligation:  and 

(5)  $238,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Army,  of  which  $159,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  198S  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army  remaining  available  for  obligation, 
and  $79,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amoimts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  other 
procurement  for  the  Army  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

AUTHORIZATIOIf  OP  AFPKOPIIIATIOIfS.  NAVT  AMD 

MAimn  CORPS 

Sac  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  weapons  (including 
missiles  and  torpedoes),  shipbuilding  and 
conversion,  and  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  as  follows: 

For  aircraft.  $11,344,600,000. 

For  weapons,  (including  missiles  and  tor- 
pedoes). $5,470,200,000. 

For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$9,926,200,000. 

For  other  procurement.  $5,279,400,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Bfarine  Corps  (including  mis- 
siles, tracked  combat  vehicles,  and  other 
weapons)  in  the  amount  of  $1,614,800,000. 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter 
into  multiyear  contracts  in  accordance  with 
section  2306(h)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  the  purchase  of  LHD-l  class  am- 
phibious assault  ships.  Such  contracts  may 
contain  cancellation  ceilings  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  appropriated  for  the  LHD-l 
class  amphibious  assault  ship  program. 

(d)  Of  the  amount  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion, 
$133,400,000  is  available  only  for  the  air- 
craft carrier  service  life  extension  program. 
Not  more  than  $86,400,000  of  such 
$133,400,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
untll- 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  certified 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
that,  taking  into  consideration  all  relevant 
facton.  a  full  service  life  extension  program 
for  the  VSS.  Kitty  Hawk  can  be  carried 
out  in  fiscal  year  1987  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  more  cost  effectively  than 
through  alternative  means  of  achieving  the 
same  service  life  extension  of  such  ship  at 
Other  naval  shipyards:  and 

(2)  a  period  of  90  days  has  elapsed  after 
the  day  on  which  the  certification  is  re- 
ceived by  the  committees. 

(e)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  purau- 
ant  to  the  authorisation  of  appropriations 
in  subsection  (a)  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  C-12  or  C-12 
type  aircraft  imless  such  aircraft  are  pro- 
cured through  competitive  procedures  (as 
deflned  in  section  2302(2)  of  UUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code). 

(f)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  subsection  (a)  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version may  be  obligated  or  expended  until 
after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  final  report  on  the  procedures  which 
would  permit  allied  or  friendly  nations  to 
construct  diesel-electric  submarines  in 
United  States  shipyards. 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  not 
enter  into  a  multiyear  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  P-3C  Orion  aircraft. 


(h)  Aqy  request  for  funds  submitted  to 
the  Conlress  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  any  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year  for  ship  contract  design 
necessary  to  support  the  procurement  of 
ships  coatained  in  the  Navy's  five-year  ship- 
building and  conversion  plan  (at  the  time 
the  request  is  submitted)  shall  be  reflected 
in  the  Saipbullding  and  Conversion  account 
of  the  NAvy. 

(iXl)  Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
before  f^cal  year  1986  and  remaining  avail- 
able for  Obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  trai$sferred  to,  and  merged  with, 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  conversion.  Navy,  in  subsection  (a), 
to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  In  the  total  amount  of  $437,600,000. 
Such  amoimt  shall  be  derived  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Ampunts  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l)  to  amounts  appropriated  for  ship- 
building hmd  conversion  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  {be  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  Upbuilding  and  conversion  for  the 
Navy  for  fiscal  years  t>efore  fiscal  year  1986 
as  f  oUowK 

(A)  $367,500,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
before  fifcal  year  1983. 

(B)  $94,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amountstappropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(C)  $a6,100,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amotmt^appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

(J)  Th^re  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transfersed  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year 
1986  puisuant  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $109,000,000  for  aircraft  procurement, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Navy  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion: 

(2)  $14000.000  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons, to  1^  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of 
weapons,  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obll^tion: 

(3)  $4S,000.000  for  shipbuilding  and  con- 
version tor  the  Navy,  of  which  $129,000,000 
Is  to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1983  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  oblifation,  $100,000,000  to  be  derived 
from  aojounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  ahipbuilding  and  conversion  for  the 
Navy  reinalning  available  for  obligation,  and 
$193,000^000  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  bonveraion  for  the  Navy  remaining 
availabM  for  obligation: 

(4)  $2a,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy,  of  which  $70,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  19$4  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Navy  reibaining  available  for  obligation,  and 
$151,000,000  to  be  derived  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  other  pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  remaining  available 
for  obli  Ation;  and 

(5)  $21,000,000  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corps  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropr^ted  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Marine  Corps  remaining 
available  for  obligation. 

AUTHORItATIOR  OP  APFROPRIATIONS,  AIR  PORCX 

Skc.  103.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles  and  for 
other  pipcurement  for  the  Air  Force  as  fol- 
lows: 
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For  aircraft,  $24,265,100,000. 

For  missilesj  $9,274,900,000. 

For  other  pnocurement.  $8,706,400,000. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  ttt  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1986  puiiuant  to  the  authorization  of 
appropriation*  in  subsection  (a),  to  the 
extent  providqd  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $406.000JOOO  for  aircraft  procurement 
for  the  Air  iForce.  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appippriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  aircraft  ptoieurement  for  the  Air  Force 
remaining  avaOable  for  obligation; 

(2)  $35,000,000  for  missUe  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,  to  lie  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  missile 
procurement  for  the  Air  Force  remaining 
available  for  opUgation;  and 

(3)  $282,000,000  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force,j  of  which  $86,000,000  is  to  be 
derived  fromi  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  19f4  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Air  Forceiremalning  available  for  obli- 
gation, and  $1J96,000,000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appibpriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  other  procurement  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation. 

AUTRORIZATIOa  OP  AFPROPRIATIOIIS,  NATIONAI. 
GUARD  Ap>  RaSZRVX  COMPOirKHTS 

Sac.  104.  (a){  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  tracked 
combat  vehicfcs,  ammunition,  other  weap- 
ons, and  other  prociuvment  for  the  reserve 
components  o|  the  Armed  Forces  as  follows: 

For  the  1  Army  National  Guard, 
$100,000,000.   I 

For  the  Air  National  Guard,  $192,000,000. 

For  the  Navgl  Reserve,  $20,000,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
$20,000,000. 

(b)  The  autliorizations  of  appropriations 
contained  in  Subsection  (a)  are  in  addition 
to  any  other  kmounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  (his  or  any  other  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  AFPROPRIATIOH8,  OIFEIISE 
I        AOXHCIZS 

Sac.  105.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Defense  Agencies  in  the  amount  of 
$l,318,100,000i 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
procurement  for  the  Defense  Agencies  ap- 
propriations i^  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  afpropriation  Acts,  the  sum  of 
$36,000,000  fof  procurement  for  the  Defense 
Agencies,  of  ^^c^  $15,000,000  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  procurement  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  remaning  available  for  obligation, 
and  $21,000,0(10  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  jTor  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Defense  Agencies  remain- 
ing available  fi>r  obligation. 

KXTKHSIOM  0P[  AUTHORITY  PROVIDES  SBCRE- 
TART  OP  DIPaifSE  HI  COimaCTION  WITH  THE 
NATO  AIRBO^lfE  WARMIIIG  AMD  COHTROL 
SYSTEM  (AW ACS)  PROGRAM 

Sec.  106.  Effective  October  1,  1985,  section 
103(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization A«t,  1082  (Public  Law  97-86:  95 
Stat.  1100)  fe  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year  1985"  each  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  1986". 

LIMITATIONSiOR  MX  MISSILE  PROCUREMZMT 
|A]fD  DEPIX>YMKirr 

Sec.  107.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that-  1 

(1)  not  mor^  than  50  MX  missiles  should 
be  deployed  lit  existing  Minuteman  silos: 
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(2)  after  procurement  of  SO  missiles  for 
deployment,  further  procurement  of  MX 
missiles  should  be  limited  only  to  those  nec- 
essary for  the  MX  missile  reliabUity  testing 
program  and  as  spares  within  the  logistics 
system  supporting  the  deployed  MX  missile 
force,  imless  a  different  basing  mode  is  pro- 
posed by  the  President  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Congress;  and 

(3)  in  fiscal  year  1987,  depending  upon  the 
most  efficient  production  rate,  from  12  to  21 
MX  missiles  should  be  procured;  but  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2).  these  missiles  should 
be  limited  only  to  spare  and  test  missiles 
unless  a  different  basing  mode  is  proposed 
by  the  President  and  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  of  funds  in  this  or 
any  prior  Act  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  deploy  more  than  50  MX  missiles  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos: 

(2)  to  modify,  or  prepare  for  modification, 
more  than  50  existing  Minuteman  silos  for 
the  deployment  of  MX  missiles: 

(3)  to  acquire  basing  sets  for  more  than  50 
MX  deployed  missiles:  or 

(4)  to  procure  long-lead  items  for  the  de- 
ployment of  more  than  SO  MX  miasiles. 

(c)  Not  more  than  12  MX  miasiles  shall  be 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorization  of  funds  in  this  Act. 

(d)  All  MX  missiles  acquired  by  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of 
funds  in  this  division  may  only  l>e  used  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  set  forth  in  this 
section. 

TITLE  II— RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT. 
TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  F\}rce8  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $4,782,775,000. 

For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $10,468,556,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $14,294,734,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $6,126,266,000, 
of  which  $93,500,000  Is  authorized  for  the 
activities  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Test 
and  Evaluation. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  Navy,  $5,900,000  is  available 
only  for  the  Navy  Oceanography  program. 

(c)  Of  the  amount  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  Army,  $52,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  the  Software  Initiatives 
(STARS)  program. 

(d)  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  Air  Force- 

(1)  $193,776,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  Very  High  Speed  Integrated  Circuit  pro- 
gram; and 

(2)  $11,742,000  shaU  be  avaiUble  only  for 
the  Software  Engineering  Institute. 

(e>  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
$142,000,000  ShaU  be  available  only  for  the 
Strategic  Computing  Initiative 

(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounts  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts— 

(1)  $89,000,000  for  the  Army,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1085  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligation: 

(2)  $183,000,000  for  the  Navy,  to  be  de- 
rived from  amoimts  appropriated  for  fiscal 


year  1985  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  for  obligation; 

(3)  $256,000,000  for  the  Air  Force,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Air  Force  re- 
maining available  for  obligation;  and 

(4)  $151,000,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies, 
to  be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1985  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Defense 
Agencies  remaining  available  for  obligation. 

LIMITATIOHS  OH  PUNDS  POR  THE  DBPKNSa 


IMPaOTED  OOOPERATIOII  IN  "^TE^TH.  BCVBXW- 
MXHT,  AND  PRODUCTION  OP  MIUTARY  Wa/OVr- 
■  AMONG  NATO  NATIONS 


Sec.  202.  Of  the  amount  authorized  in  sec- 
tion 201  for  the  Defense  Agencies— 

(1)  not  less  than  $9,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  program  Is  available  only  for 
the  hardened  balliaUc  mlasile  materials  pro- 
gram, managed  by  the  Anny  Materials  and 
Mechanics  Research  Center  (AMMRC).  to 
continue  research  on  thermal  protection 
materials,  stiffened  structural  materials, 
and  optic  sensor  materials,  and  not  leas  than 
$12,500,000  of  the  total  amount  authorized 
for  such  program  Is  available  only  for  the 
medical  application  of  free-electron  lasers 
and  associated  material  and  physical  sci- 
ences research;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  $1,000,000  of  the  total 
amount  authorized  for  University  Research 
is  available  only  for  computer  and  related 
research  at  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

PROCEDURES  RXqUIRXD  PRIOR  TO  DECISIONS  OH 
PULL-SCALE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  BASING  SITE 
SELECTION  POR  SMALL  INTERCONTINXHTAL 
BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Before  any  decision  may  t>e 
made  by  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  with  regard  to  the  full-scale  devel- 
opment of  a  small  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  or  the  selection  of  basing  areas  for 
the  deployment  of  such  missile,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  a  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  with  respect  to  the  full-scale  de- 
velopment and  selection  of  areas  for  the 
basing  of  such  missile.  In  making  any  such 
decision,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
findings  and  conclusions  contained  in  any 
such  report. 

(b)  The  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
l>e  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments ^pllcable  to  such  statements  pre- 
pared under  section  1506.8  of  title  40  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (as  in  effect  on 
May  16, 1985). 

(c)  A  legislative  environmental  impact 
statement  prepared  and  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  purauant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  met  all  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal PoUcy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et 
seq.)  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of  the  full- 
scale  development  of  a  small  Intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missUe  and  the  selection  of 
basing  areas  for  the  deployment  of  such 
missile. 

(d)  Preparation  of  a  legislative  environ- 
mental impact  statement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  relieve  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  from  any  obligation  for  the  subse- 
quent preparation  of  administrative  envi- 
ronmental impact  statements  relative  to  the 
environmental  impact  on  specifically  select- 
ed sites  within  the  chosen  areas  for  the  de- 
ployment and  peacetime  operation  of  small 
intercontinental  ballistic  mioilea. 


Sac.  204.  (a)  The  Concreaa  heraby  finda— 

(1)  that  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrganizaUon  (NATO)  have  provided 
in  the  aggregate  signincantly  larger  re- 
sources for  defense  puipoaea  than  have  the 
member  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Tmty  Or- 
ganisation; 

(2)  that,  despite  this  fact,  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization  member  nations  have 
produced  and  deployed  many  more  major 
comt>at  Items  such  as  tanks,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  artillery  pieces  and  rocket 
lauDcbCTB.  armed  helicopters,  and  tactical 
combat  aircraft  than  have  the  member  na- 
tions of  NATO;  and 

(3)  that  a  major  reason  for  this  diaoourag- 
ing  performance  by  NATO  is  inadequate  co- 
operation among  NATO  nations  in  reaeueh. 
development,  and  production  of  mOltaiy 
end-items  of  equipment  and  muniUons. 

(b)  The  Congreaa,  therefore,  uigea  and  re- 
quesU  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  United  States  Reiweacntatlve 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orcaniaati<m 
to  pursue  diligently  opportunities  for 
member  nations  of  NATO  to  cooperate  in 
research  and  development  on  defense  equip- 
ment and  munitlmis  and  in  the  productlaa 
of  defense  equitnnent.  incliKttng  coproduc- 
tion  of  conventional  defense  equipment  by 
the  United  States  and  other  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  and  production  by  United 
States  conbactors  of  conventional  defense 
equipment  designed  and  developed  by  other 
monber  nations  of  NATO. 

(cKl)  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  In  section  201(a)  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000  shaU  be  available, 
in  equal  amounts,  to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Agencies  only  for  NATO 
cooperative  research  and  development 
projects  as  provided  in  this  section. 

As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "coopera- 
tive research  and  development  project" 
means  a  project  involving  joint  participati(m 
by  the  United  States  and  one  or  more  other 
member  nations  of  NATO  under  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  or  other  formal 
agreement  to  carry  out  a  joint  research  and 
development  program  on  conventional  de- 
fense equipment  and  munitions,  or  to 
modify  exiting  military  equipment  to  meet 
United  States  military  requirements. 

(d)  A  memorandum  of  understanding  or 
other  formal  agreement  to  conduct  a  coop- 
erative research  and  development  project 
may  not  be  entered  into  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed project  enhancfn  the  ongoing  multi- 
national effort  to  Improve  NATO'a  oooven- 
tional  defense  capaUlitieB  through  the  ap- 
plication of  emerging  tedinology.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  may  not  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  make  such  determination  except 
to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

(e)  In  order  to  assure  sutwtantial  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  other  member  nations 
of  NATO  in  approved  co(K)erative  research 
and  development  projects,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (c)  for  such  projects 
may  not  be  used  to  procure  equipment  or 
services  from  any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign research  organization,  or  any  other  for- 
eign entity. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  encour- 
age other  member  nations  of  NATO  to  es- 
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Uidlsh  procmns  aimlUr  to  the  one  provided 
for  in  thii  wction. 

(KX1>  In  order  to  ensure  tli*t  opportunl- . 
ties  to  conduct  cooperative  reaeareli  mnd  de- 
velopmoit  projects  are  considered  during 
the  early  dedsioo  points  in  the  Department 
of  Defense's  formal  development  review 
process  in  connection  with  any  planned 
project  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Encineer- 
Ing  shall  prepare  a  formal  arms  cooperation 
opportunities  document  for  review  by  the 
Defoise  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Coun- 
cil at  its  formal  meetings.  The  Director 
shall  also  prepare  an  arms  cooperation  op- 
portunities document  for  reviews  of  new 
projects  for  which  a  Justification  of  Major 
Systems  New  Start  document  is  prepared. 

(3)  The  formal  arms  cooperation  opportu- 
nities document  referred  to  in  paragrmpb  (1) 
shall  Include  the  following: 

(A)  statement  indicating  whether  or  not  a 
project  similar  to  the  one  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in 
development  or  production  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  NATO  member  nations. 

(B)  If  a  project  similar  to  the  one  under 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  In  development  by  one  or  more 
other  member  nations  of  NATO,  an  sssess- 
ment  by  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  engineering  as  to  whether  that  project 
could  satisfy,  or  could  be  modified  in  scope 
so  as  to  satisfy,  the  military  requirements  of 
the  United  States  project  under  consider- 
atioi  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  with  regard  to  program 
timing,  developmental  and  life  cjrcle  costs, 
technology  sharing,  and  Rationalization, 
Standardisation,  and  Interoperability  (RSI) 
of  seeking  to  structure  a  cooperative  devel- 
opment program  with  one  or  more  other 
NATO  member  natlims. 

(D)  The  recommwidation  of  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  as  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
explore  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
cooperative  development  program  with  one 
or  more  other  member  nations  of  NATO. 

<hXl)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  perform 
more  slde-by-alde  testing  of  conventional  de- 
fense equipment  manufactured  by  the 
United  States  and  other  member  nations  of 
NATO  and  that  such  testing  should  be  con- 
ducted at  the  late  stage  in  the  development 
process  when  there  Is  usually  only  a  single 
United  States  prime  contractor. 

(3)  In  addition  to  any  fimds  appropriated 
for  activities  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Test 
and  Evaluation  pursuant  to  section  201(a), 
$M,000,<H>0  shall  be  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor, from  any  other  funds  appropriated  piu-- 
Buant  to  an  authorisation  in  this  division,  to 
acquire  items  of  the  type  specified  in  para- 
graph (3)  manufactured  by  other  member 
nations  of  NATO  for  side-by-olde  compari- 
son testing  with  comparable  items  of  United 
States  manufacture. 

(3)  Items  that  may  be  acquired  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  the  Director  of  Defense 
Test  and  Evaluation  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  f  oUowing: 

(A)  Sulxnunltlons  and  dispensers. 

(B)  Anti-tank  and  antl-aimor  guided  mls- 
sQes. 

(C)  Mines,  for  both  land  and  naval  war- 
fare. 

(D)  Runway-cratering  devices. 

(E)  Torpedoes. 

(F)  Mortar  systems. 

(O)  light  armored  vehicles  and  major  sub- 
systems thereof . 
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Ity  vehicles, 
[h-velocity  anti-tank  guns. 
lort-Range    Air    Defense    Systems 
(SHORADS). 

(K)  Ifoblle  air  defense  systems  and  com- 
ponent£ 

(4)  "Hie  Director  of  Defense  Test  and 
Evaluation  shsll  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Seaate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  Intent  to  obligate  funds  under 
this  suttMCtlon  not  less  than  30  days  before 
such  futKis  are  obligated. 

(5)  N*t  later  than  February  1,  1988,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Itest  and  Evaluation  shall  provide  to 
the  Cotmilttees  on  Armed  Services  and  on 
Approp^tlons  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  systems, 
subsystteis,  and  munitions  produced  by 
other  member  nations  of  NATO  that  were 
evalautfd  during  the  prevloiu  fiscal  year  by 
the  Director  and  on  the  obligation  of  any 
funds  under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding Itocal  year. 

nss  OP  t*IOR  TKAX  rURDS  POR  THX  SntPLIFlKD 

Mtnnnoin  urr  tsailkk  program 

Sk.  |05.  Not  to  exceed  $3,800,000  of  any 
funds  a|q>ropriated  to  the  Air  Force  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  fiscal  year  198S,  or  any  prior  fiscal  year, 
and  wli^ch  remain  available  for  obligation 
shall  bet  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  t#  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Simplified  Munitions  Lift 
"nailer  with  the  winner  of  the  competition, 
which  Was  mandated  by  section  112  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Fliblic  Law  98-525;  98  Stat.  2507),  to 
determftie  the  contractor  best  qualified  to 
carry  the  Simplified  Munitions  Lift  Trailer 
prograiu. 

lOTLE  m— OPERATION  AND 
'  MAINTENANCE 

AOtTHORIZATIOIf  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sk.  apl.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  a|)propriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  expenses,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for,  for  operation  and  miUntenance,  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

For  tke  Army.  $19,230,386,000. 

For  tie  Navy,  $34,732,873,000. 

For  tie  Marine  Corps.  $1,638,033,000. 

For  the  Air  Force,  $30,100,674,000. 

For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $7,503,364,000. 

For  the  Army  Reserve,  $769,300,000. 

For  t»e  Naval  Reserve,  $903,790,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$56,870^000. 

For  t^e  Air  Force  Reserve,  $890,844,000. 

For  I  the  Army  National  Ouard, 
$1,591,420,000. 

For  the  Air  National  Guard. 
$1,806,162,000. 

For  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifl j  Practice,  $920,000. 

For  Defense  Claims,  $143,300,000. 

For  .the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
$3,300i00. 

(b)  Ainds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred,  to  the  extent  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts,  from  the  Foreign  Currency 
Fluctuations,  Defense  fund  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  aocoimts  of  the  military 
departments  in  amoimts  ss  follows: 

For  the  Army,  $156,000,000. 

For  the  Navy,  $156,000,000. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $166,000,000. 
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OKIfKRAI.  AUT80RIZATI0II  OP  APPROPRIATIOITS 
POR  POXL  COfln  AND  INPLATION  ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  303.  T^ere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated t<m  fiscal  year  1986,  in  addition 
to  the  amouitts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  section  301,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary—    [ 

(1)  for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law  for  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  DefeOse  whose  compensation  is  pro- 
vided for  by  funds  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated In  section  301; 

(3)  for  unbtidgeted  increases  In  fuel  costs; 
and 

(3)  for  unb|idgeted  Increases  as  the  result 
of  inflation  l^i  the  cost  of  sctlvitles  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a). 

AUTHORIZmON  OP  APPROPRIATIONS  POR 
WORKINO-CAPITAL  PUNDS 

Sic  303.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  working-  capital  funds  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  In  amounts  as 
follows: 

For  the  Anfiy  Stock  Fund.  $393,000,000. 

For  the  NaTy  Stock  Fund.  $6S8JM)0.000. 

For  the  liCarine  Corps  Stock  Fund, 
$37,700,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$415.900,000. ' 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $174,500,000. 

PILOT  PROOaiM  POR  EZCHANOK  OP  CIRTAIN 
mOH  RANKyO  MILITART  AND  CIVILIAN  PSR- 
SONNIL  WltB  THX  SOVIET  UNION  TO  REDUCE 
NTCLEARRiaXS 

Sk.  304.  (»)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  CongiCM  not  later  than  December  1, 
1985,  a  plan  lor  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation during  placal  year  1986  of  a  pOot  pro- 
gram for  thr  exchange  of  visits  between 
high  ranUnd  officers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  Unlte^  States  snd  high  ranking  civil- 
ian officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  corresponding  high  ranking  officials  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

(b)  Such  pl»n  shall  Include— 

(1)  specific  identification  of  the  United 
States  personnel  selected  for  participation 
in  the  p: 

of  the  exchange  visits  with 
Jon; 
flc  goals  of  each  exchange 


;  of  United  States  participation 


(3)  the  le 
the  Soviet  Uj 

(3)  the 
visit: 

(4)  the  ( 
in  each  visit; ' 

(5)  any  special  actions  that  will  be  taken 
to  protect  classified  information  of  the 
United  Statts  during  visits  to  the  United 
States  by  ptnonnel  of  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

(6)  such  oti  ler  program  details  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  o  >nsider  v>propriate. 

(c)  Of  the  I  unds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
secUon  301(s>,  the  sum  of  $100,000  shall  be 
available  onl<  r  for  the  ptupose  of  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  support  costs  for  partici- 
pation by  th(  I  United  States  in  the  pilot  pro- 
gram described  in  subsection  (a). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  SUPPORT  POR  THX  TENTH 
INTERNAtlONAL  PAN  AMERICAN  GAMES 

Sk.  305.  (s)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  1  aw,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
authorized—' 

(1)  to  provlide  logistical  supiwrt  and  per- 
sonnel servides  to  the  Tenth  International 
Pan  America!  Games  to  be  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, Indlaaa,  in  August  1987; 

(3)  to  lend  and  provide  equipment  in  sup- 
port of  such  games;  and 


(3)  to  provide  such  other  services  and 
equipment  in  support  of  such  games  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  advisable. 

(bKl)  Not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  pursuant  to  the  authorization  of 
funds  contained  in  this  title  or  title  I  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sub- 
section (a).  Except  for  funds  used  for  pay 
and  nontravel  related  allowances  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(other  than  members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents called  or  ordered  to  active  duty  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  Tenth  International 
Pan  American  Games),  no  funds  may  be  ob- 
ligated for  such  purpose  unless  specifically 
appropriated  for  such  puriXMC. 

(2)  The  costs  for  pay  and  nontravel  relat- 
ed allowances  for  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Ftorces  (other  than  members  of 
the  reserve  components  called  or  ordered  to 
active  duty  to  provide  support  for  the  Tenth 
International  Pan  American  Games)  may 
not  be  charged  to  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  of  funds  con- 
tained in  this  Utle  or  tlUe  L 

OPSRATTON  AND  MAINTXNANCB  OP  DRUG  LAW  EN- 
POECEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ORGANIZATIONS  OP 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 

Sk.  306.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1985  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  snd  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  Re- 
serve Forces  Airborne  Surveillance  and  De- 
tection units  in  the  Department. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1985  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Di- 
rectorate of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Task  Force  on  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 

(c)  Not  later  than  September  30, 1985,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  manner  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  plans  to  obligate  and 
expend  funds  appropriated  or  expected  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  section.  The  report 
shall  include  a  description  of — 

(1)  actions  or  proposed  actions  to  estab- 
lish, operate,  and  maintain  Reserve  Forces 
Airborne  Surveillance  and  Detection  units; 

(2)  actions  and  proposed  actions  to  utilize 
appropriate  aircraft  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  furnish,  commensurate  with 
military  readiness,  optimal  support  to  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  drug  interdiction  mis- 
sions and  for  other  operational  activities  of 
such  agencies  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
dnig  laws;  and 

(3)  actions  and  proposed  actions  to  pro- 
mote dual  utilization  of  Department  of  De- 
fense aircraft  and  other  Department  of  De- 
fense resources  available  to  civilian  law  en- 
forcement agencies  by  providing  for  the  uti- 
lization of  such  aircraft  and  resources  by 
Reserve  Forces  Airborne  Surveillance  and 
Detection  units  and  by  such  agencies. 

TITLE  IV— PERSONNEL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Part  A— Active  Forces 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  END  STRENGTHS 

Sk.  401.  The  Armed  Forces  are  author- 
ized strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as 
of  September  30, 1986,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  780,800. 

(2)  The  Navy.  581,300. 


(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  198.800. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  606,470. 

EXTENSION  OP  QUALITT  CONTROL  ON 
ENLISTMENTS  IN  THE  ARMT 

Sk.  402.  Effective  on  October  1,  1B85,  sec- 
tion 302(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1981  (10  U.S.C.  530 
note).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "October 
1.  1984"  and  "September  30,  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1985"  and 
"September  30, 1986",  re^ectively. 

Part  B— Reserve  Forces 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  AVBUGE  STRENGTHS  POR 
SSLKTED  RESERVE 

Sk.  411.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1986  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programmed  to 
attain  average  strengths  of  not  leas  than  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  438,434. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  288330. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  131.370. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  41,760. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes,  107,950. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  75,390. 

(7)  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve,  12.500. 

(b)  The  average  strengths  prescribed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  (1)  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  individual  mon- 
bers  not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  during  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately Increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total 
number  of  such  individual  members. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    END    STRENGTHS    POR    RE- 
SnVBS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE 
IVE  OOMPONKNTS 


Part  C— CIVILIAN  Personnel 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  END  STRENGTH 


Sk.  412.  (a)  Within  the  average  strengths 
prescribed  In  section  411,  the  reserve  ccnnpo- 
nents  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorised, 
as  of  September  80,  1986,  the  following 
number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full- 
time  active  duty  or.  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  National  Guard,  full-time  National 
Guard  duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing, 
administering,  recruiting.  Instructing,  or 
Gaining  the  reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  30.683. 

(3)  The  Army  Reserve,  10,700. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  16,210. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  1.139. 

(5)  The  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  6,469. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  603. 

(b)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
national  Interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  Increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 
prescribed. 


Sk.  421.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
is  authorized  a  strength  in  civilian  person- 
nel, ss  of  September  30. 1986.  of  1,065,970. 

(b)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sppor- 
tioned  among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  (other  than  the 
military  departments)  in  such  numbers  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  within  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  initial  allocation  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel Is  made  smong  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) and  shall  Include  the  rationale  for 
each  allocation. 

(cXl)  In  computing  the  strength  for  civil- 
ian poaonneL,  there  shall  be  faM.V"V^  aU 
direct-hire  and  indirect-hire  civilian  pera<m- 
nel  employed  to  perform  military  functions 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(other  Uian  those  performed  by  the  Natlim- 
al  Security  Agency)  whether  employed  va  a 
full-time,  part-time,  or  Intennittent  basis, 
but  excluding  q>eclal  employment  catego- 
ries for  students  and  disadvantaged  youth 
such  as  the  stay-ln-achool  «-«»p«iy«  the 
temporary  summer  aid  programs  and  the 
Federal  Junior  fellowship  program  and  per- 
sonnel participating  In  the  worker-trainee 
opportunity  program. 

(2)  Personnel  employed  under  a  part-time 
career  employment  program  established  by 
section  3403  of  Utle  5,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  section 
3404  of  that  title.  Personnel  employed  in  an 
overseas  area  on  a  part-time  basis  under  a 
nonpermanent  local-hlie  appointment  who 
are  dependents  accompanying  a  Federal  ci- 
vilian employee  or  a  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  on  official  assignment  or  tour  of 
duty  shall  also  be  counted  as  preKribed  by 
section  3404  of  that  Utle. 

(3)  Whenever  a  funcUon.  power  or  duty, 
or  activity  is  transferred  or  ftrignfi*  to  a  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  Department  of 
Def  oise  from  a  doiartment  or  agency  out- 
side of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  from 
another  department  or  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  civilian  person- 
nel end-stroigth  authorized  for  such  depvt- 
ments  or  agencies  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense affected  shall  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
any  increases  or  decreases  in  dvlUan  person- 
nel required  as  a  result  of  such  transfer  or 
assignment. 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  In  the 
national  interest,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  dvUlan 
personnel  in  excess  of  the  number  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a),  but  such  additional 
number  may  not  exceed  3  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  dvUlan  personnel  author- 
ized for  the  Department  of  Defense  by  sub- 
section (a).  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Congress  of  sny  au- 
thorizaUon  to  Increase  civilian  personnel 
strength  under  this  subsecUon. 

Part  D— BCilitart  Trainino  Siuimi  Loab»> 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  TRAINtNa  STUUMII  LOADS 

Sk.  431.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1966.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  79.686. 
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(3)  The  N«vy.  71.018. 

(3)  The  Marine  Oorp*.  30.7M. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  43.389. 

(5)  The  Army  Natlcmal  Ouard  of  the 
United  States.  18.888. 

(8)  The  Anny  Reaerve.  18,985. 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve.  3.355. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3.790. 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  2,751. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  2.118. 

<b)  The  averace  military  student  loads  for 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  components 
authoriaed  in  subsection  (a)  for  fiscal  year 
1988  shaU  be  adjusted  consistent  with  the 
manpower  strenaths  authorfxed  In  parts  A 
and  B  of  this  title.  Such  adjustment  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve eomponenta  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  prescribe. 
TTTLB  V-COMPENSATION  AND  OTHER 
BENEFITS:     EDUCATIONAL     ASSIST- 
ANCE   AND    MISCELLANEOUS     PER- 
SONNEL MATTERS 

Put  a— Pat  ajib  Ailowaiicb 
mutabt  fat  kaiss  pob  19s« 
Sk.  SOI.  (a)  Any  adjustment  required  by 
secUon  1009  of  UUe  37.  United  States  Code. 
In  elements  of  compensation  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  become  effective 
dtirinc  fiscal  year  1988  shall  not  be  made. 

(b)  The  rates  of  basic  pay.  basic  allowance 
for  quarters,  and  basic  allowance  for  subsist- 
ence for  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
are  increased  by  3  percent  effective  October 
1.1985. 

VABIABLK  BODSniG  AUOWAHCB  HI  ALASKA  AMD 

rawah 

8k.  502.  (a)  Notwithstanding  secUon  8108 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1985.  as  contained  in  section 
101(h)  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  m»nny  contintiing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (PubUc  Law  98-473;  08  SUt. 
1943).  and  except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  a  monber  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  is  on  duty  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  may 
not  be  paid  a  station  housing  allowance 
under  section  405  of  title  37.  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  A  member  who  Is  assigned  to  a  perma- 
nent duty  station  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  who  is  being  paid  a  station 
housing  allowance  under  section  405  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  pursuant  to  such 
section  8108  shall.  untO  his  permanent  duty 
assignment  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  is  terminat- 
ed as  a  result  of  a  change  of  permanent  sta- 
tion, be  entitled  to  receive  that  allowance  as 
if  subsection  (a)  had  not  been  enacted.  Such 
member  may  not  be  paid  a  variable  housing 
allowance  under  section  403a  of  tiUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  for  any  period  such 
member  is  paid  a  station  housing  allowance. 

ELOflNATIOH  OF  KXCBU  HOUBDtO  COST 
PATimTS 

Sic.  503.  (a)  Section  403a(c)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  ss  amended  by  section 
504  of  this  UUe,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "para- 
graph (8)  of  this  subsecUon  and"  after  "nec- 
essary to  comply  with":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  A  member  is  not  enUUed  to  a  variable 
housing  aUowance  in  an  amount  which, 
when  added  to  the  basic  aUowance  for  quar- 


ters to  wl 
ceeds    th( 
member, 
the 

member 
ing  sen 
and  at  su( 


such  memtter  is  enUUed.  ex- 
actual  housing  cosU  of  the 
adjustments  in  the  rates  of 
hou^ng  allowance  payable  to  a 
are  required  under  the  preced- 
shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
times  as  provided  in  reguIaUons 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (f )  of  this 
secUon.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  ShaU  t^e  effect  on  October  1. 1985,  and 
ShaU  apply  with  respect  to  the  payment  of 
variable  hdusing  aUowanoes  payable  for  pay 
periods  befinnlng  on  or  after  that  date. 

ADVAHCS  tATMXirT  OP  BASIC  AUX>WA1ICB  POK 
QUAKTCaS  AND  VARIABU  RODSOfO  ALLOWANCS 

Sk.  504.  (a)  Section  403  of  UUe  37.  United 
States  Ckxfe,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new  subsecUon: 

"(1)  The  pMsic  aUowance  for  quarters  pre- 
scribed un4er  this  secUon  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.". 

(b)  Section  403a  of  UUe  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsecUon  (e)"  in  sub- 
secUons  (ax2),  (bXl),  (cK5),  (dK2).  and 
(d)(3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
Uon (f)":    ' 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (e)  as  sub- 
section (f); 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsecUon  (d)  the 
foUowing  new  subsecUon  (e): 

"(e)  The  variable  housing  aUowance  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  may  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance."; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
redesignated  subsection  (f)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  theredf  "except  that  nothing  in  these 
regiUaUona  shaU  aUow  use  of  administrative 
techniques  which:  (a)  cause  variable  hous- 
ing aUowaace  rates  of  mUitary  members  to 
increase  to  prevent  pay  inversion,  and  (b) 
faU  to  lower  variable  housing  aUowance 
rates  accordingly  when  decreasing  costs  are 
reported  oo  the  variable  housing  aUowance 
survey.". 

nrCREASI  dp  PAIOLT  SEPABATION  AIXOWANCX 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Section  427(b)  of  UUe  37. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$30"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$60".        \ 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  ShaU  take  effect  on  October  1.  1985.  and 
ShaU  apply  only  to  famUy  separation  allow- 
ances payable  for  months  beginning  on  or 
after  that  date. 


TKltPORART  LOOOIRO  IZPKRSXS 

Sk.  508,  Section  404a(a)  of  UUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"may"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shaU"; 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"may"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "are  to";  and 

(3)  in  thi  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"may"  the  first  time  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "are  to". 

azviaioiii  OP  tbavkl  ams  than  sportation 

AIXOWANCXS 

Sk.  507.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  404 
of  title  37.  United  Stotes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  i«  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "(1) 
The  travel  and  transporUtlon  aUowances 
authorizedlfor  each  kind  of  travel  may  not 
be  more  tl^n  one  of  the  foUowing: 

"(A)  Tribsportatlon  in  kind,  reimburse- 
ment therefor,  or,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  when 
travel  by  ETlvately-owned  conveyance  is  au- 
thorized oif  approved  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  Qo^emment,  a  monetary  aUowance 


in  place  of  the  fkut  of  transportaUon.  at  the 
rates  provided  In  section  5704  of  UUe  5, 
based  on  dista^ices  estabUshed  over  the 
shortest  usuaUyi  traveled  route,  under  mUe- 
age  tables  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

"(B)  TransportaUon  in  kind,  reimburse- 
ment therefor,  or  a  monetary  aUowance  as 
provided  \n  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, plus  a  pir  diem  \a  place  of  subsist- 
ence in  an  amoint  not  more  than  $50  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretaries  concerned  to  be 
sufficient  to  me^t  nonnal  and  necessary  ex- 
penses in  the  afea  to  which  travel  is  to  be 
performed. 

"(C)  A  mUeage  aUowance  at  a  rate  per 
mUe  prescribed  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned and  bas^  on  distances  established 
under  clause  (1)  of  this  subsecUon.";  and 

(2)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2)  snd  by  striking  out  "clause 
(2)"  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "paragr^h  (IXB)". 

(b)  SecUon  M8(aXl)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  his  depend- 
ents" and  aU  taat  foUows  through  "to  be 
prescribed"  andjinaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  ", 
reimbursement  ^berefor,  or  a  monetary  al- 
lowance in  place  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, plus  a  per  Idiem.  for  the  member's  de- 
pendents at  rat^  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
taries concemedj". 

(c)  The  amencynents  made  by  this  secUon 
ShaU  apply  to  travel  performed  after  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985. 


imchxasxix 
transporta: 
Sk.  508.  (a) 
United  SUtes  C 


GRT  ALLOW AHCKS  POR 
OH  OP  HOnSXHOLB  OOOD* 

on  406(b)  of  UUe 
ie.  is  amended— 


37, 


(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
'paragraph  (2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "paragraphs  (8)  and  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Unless  th4  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  miUdary  exigracies  require  that 
lesser  weight  allowances  should  apply  with 
respect  to  a  change  of  permanent  station  by 
a  member  or  cl4ss  of  members,  the  weight 
aUowances  for  ^ggage  and  household  ef- 
fects shaU  not. .  in  the  case  of  a  member 
making  a  change  of  permanent  station,  be 
less  than  the  minimum  weight  aUowance 
specified  opposite  the  pay  grade  of  that 
member  in  the  ffUowing  table: 


"Pay  Orade 

O-IO 

0-9 

0-8 

0-7 

0-6 

0-5 

0-4 

0-3 

0-2 

O-l 

W-4 

W-3 

W-2 

W-1 

E-9 

E-8 

E-7 , 

E-6 

E-5 


Weight  (in  pounds) 

a8.000 

JS.OOO 

16.000 

15.000 

14.500 

14.000 


..^.. 


....13.000 
....12.000 
....11.000 
....10.000 
....13.000 
....12.000 
....11.000 
....10.000 
....13,000 
....12.000 
....11.000 

9.000 

8.000 

E-4  with  over  )  years  of  service 7.000 

E-4  with  2  yea^  of  service  or  less ...  5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

Academy  cadelk  and  midshipmen ...  1.500 
Aviation  cadeti  1,500" 


E-3 
E-2 

E-1 
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The  President  may  suspend  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  during  time  of  war.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  ShaU  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985.  and  shaU  apply  only  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  baggage  and  house- 
hold effects  which  commences  on  or  after 
that  date. 

DOfTAL  COHmnTATIOK  FAY 

Sk.  509.  Section  8091  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act,  1985,  as  con- 
tained In  section  101(h)  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1085,  and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law 
98-473;  98  SUt.  1040).  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "June  30.  19S5"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985". 

EUGUILITT  FOR  BASIC  ALLOWANCB  FOR 
QUARTXRS 

Sk.  510.  (a)  Section  403(c)  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  liy  striking  out  "Is  not  enUUed  to  a 
basic  Bllowance  for  quarters  whUe  he  is  on 
field  duty"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "who  makes  a  permanent 
change  of  staUon  for  assignment  to  a  unit 
conducting  field  operations  Is  not  entitled  to 
a  basic  aUowance  for  quarters  whUe  on  that 
initial  field  duty": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  who  is  on  sea 
duty"  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(2)  and  all  that  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "who  Is  assigned  to  sea  duty  under  a 
permanent  change  of  station  is  not  entitled 
to  a  basic  allowance  for  quarters  if  the  unit 
to  which  the  member  Is  ordered  Is  deployed 
and  the  permanent  station  of  the  imit  is  dif- 
ferent than  the  permanent  station  from 
which  the  member  is  reporting.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 1985. 

TRAVEL  DURHfG  SHIP  OVERHAUL 

Sk.  510a.  (a)  Section  406b  of  UUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Under"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Under"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  the  member's 
spouse)"  after  "dependents"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  ninety-first,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-first  calendar  day"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  day,  and 
every  sixUeth  calendar  day  after  the  thirty- 
first  calendar  <]ay";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  TransportaUon  in  kind,  reimburse- 
ment for  personaUy  procured  transporta- 
Uon. or  a  monetary  aUowance  in  place  of 
the  cost  of  transportaUon  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 404(d)(1)  of  this  UUe  may  be  provided, 
in  Ueu  of  the  member's  entitlement  to  trans- 
portation, for  the  member's  dependents  (in- 
cluding the  member's  spouse)  from  the  loca- 
tion that  was  the  home  port  of  the  ship 
before  commencement  of  overhaul  or  inacU- 
vaUon  to  the  port  of  overhaul  or  inactiva- 
tion.  The  total  reimbursement  for  transpor- 
tation for  the  member's  dependents  may 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  Oovemment-pro- 
cured  commercial  round-trip  traveL 

"(c)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  which  un- 
dergoes a  change  of  home  port  to  the  over- 
haul or  Inactlvation  port  and  the  member's 
dependents  may  be  provided  the  transporta- 
tion aUowances  prescribed  in  subsecUons  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  in  Ueu  of  the  trans- 
portation entitlements  of  secUon  406  of  this 
title  and  section  2634  of  Utle  10.". 

(b)  The  travel  aUowances  authorized  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  are 


payable  only  for  travel  that  commences 
after  September  30.  1985.  but  may  be  paid 
for  members  assigned  to  ships  being  over- 
hauled or  inacUvated  away  from  home  port 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(cX  1)  The  secUon  heading  for  such  section 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  four 
words. 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  such  secUon  in 
the  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  7  of  such  tiUe  is  ammded  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  four  words. 

mcRXASz  vn  dislocation  allow aiicb 

Sk.  SlOb.  (a)  Section  407  of  UUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "one  month"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "two  months". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  apply  to  moves  begun  after  September 
30. 1985. 

TRAVEL  allow AJICE  FOR  TRAVEL  FISPORMEB  DT 

comfEcnoif  wttb.  certahi  leave 
Sk.  510c.  (a)  SecUon  411b(aXl)  of  Utle  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  he  is  a  member 
without  dependents,": 

(2)  by  striking  out ".  if  either*'  and  aU  that 
foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  aUowances  may 
be  paid  for  the  member  and  for  the  depend- 
ents of  the  member  who  are  authorized  to. 
and  do.  accompany  him  at  his  duty  sta- 
Uons.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  orders  to 

change  a  permanent  station  that  are  effec- 

Uve  after  September  30.  1985. 

tramsfortatior  allowances  for  survivors 

op   deceased   memweb   to   attend   burial 

ceremonies  of  deceased  member 

Sec.  510d.  (aXl)  Chapter  7  of  UUe  37, 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 

after  secUon  411e  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"141  If.   Travel    and    traiuportation    aUowaacca: 

transportation     for     •urrivon     of     deceased 

■wmber  to  attend  the  BMnAer'i  burial  cereaM»- 

"(a)  Under  uniform  regulaUons  prescribed 
by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  round  trip 
travel  and  transportaUon  aUowances  may  be 
provided  the  dependents  of  a  member  who 
dies  whUe  on  acUve  duty  for  a  period  of  30 
days  or  more  in  order  to  attend  the  burial 
ceremonies  of  the  deceased  member. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  aUowances  under  this  secUon  are  limit- 
ed to  travel  and  transportaUon  in  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rloo,  and  the  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  and  may  not 
exceed  the  rates  for  2  days. 

"(2)  If  a  deceased  member  was  ordered  or 
caUed  to  active  duty  from  a  place  outside 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  poa- 
sessfons  of  the  United  Statea,  the  author- 
ized aUowances  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  to  and  ^rom  such  place  and  may  be 
extended  to  accommodate  the  time  neces- 
sary for  such  travel. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  secUon  'depend- 
ents' include  the  dependents  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  401  of  this 
UUe.  However,  if  no  person  qualifies  under 
such  paragraphs,  the  parents  of  a  member 
(including  stepparent  or  parent  by  adopUon. 
or  any  person,  including  a  former  steppar- 
ent, who  has  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
meml>er  at  any  time  for  a  continuous  period 
of  at  least  5  years  before  the  member 
became  21  years  of  age)  may  be  paid  the 
travel  and  transportation  aUowances  au- 
thorized tmder  this  section.". 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  secUon  411e  the 
foUowing  new  item: 

"411f.  Travel  and  transportaUon  aUowaneer 
transportation  for  survivors  of 
deceased  member  to  attend  the 
member's  burial  ceremonies.", 
(b)  The  travel  and  transportation  aUow- 
ance authorized  by  the  amendments  made 
by  this  secUon  is  payable  only  for  travel 
that  commences  after  September  SO.  1985. 

mCREASB  IN  DEATH  GRATUITT 

Sk.  510e.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1478  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "The  death  gra- 
tuity payable  under  sections  1476,  1476.  and 
1477  of  this  UUe  shaU  be  equal  to  the  total 
of  three  months'  basic  pay.  three  months' 
basic  allowance  for  quarters  at  the  with  de- 
pendents rate,  and  three  months'  basic  al- 
lowance for  subsistence  at  the  officer  rate 
or  the  enlisted  rate  when  raUons  in  kind  are 
not  available,  whichever  is  applicable, 
except  that  the  total  gratuity  ahaU  not  be 
leas  than  $3,000  or  more  than  $9,000.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(a)  ShaU  be  effecUve  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  death  gratuiUes  to  the  survivors 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
after  September  30. 1985. 

SPECIAL  AND  INCENTIVE  PATS 

Sk.  SlOf.  (aXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon 
301  of  UUe  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  clause  (1),  by  inserting  "officer  or" 
before  "enlisted";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (10)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  followlnr- 

"(10)  Involving  (A)  the  servicing  of  air- 
craft or  mlssUes  with  highly  toxic  fuels  or 
propeUanta,  (B)  the  testing  of  aircraft  or 
missUe  systems  (or  components  of  such  sys- 
tems) during  which  highly  toxic  fuels  or 
propellants  are  used,  or  (C)  the  h»Tu<Ung  of 
chemical  muniUons  (or  components  of  such 
muniUons);  or". 

(3)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  For  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  hasard- 
ous  duty  described  in  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  secUon.  a  member  is  enUUed 
to  monthly  incoiUve  pay  as  follows: 


(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (c)  of  such 
secUon  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  For  the  performance  of  the  hazard- 
ous duty  described  in  clause  (2),  (3).  (4).  (5), 
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(6).  (7).  (8).  (•).  or  (10)  of  ■uhocUcn  (a)  of 
thli  netkn.  «  raanber  is  enttUed  to  $110  a 
moBth.  except  that  a  member  pof  onntatc 
the  haiardoua  duty  deacrlbed  in  elaiae  (» 
of  lulMeetian  (a)  of  thia  aection  who  alao 
perf onus  aa  an  rawntlal  part  of  such  duty 
parachute  Jumptaic  at  a  high  attitude  with  a 
low  openlnc  Is  entitled  to  $166  a  month.". 

(bxi)  The  table  pertaininc  to  commis- 
sioned ofOcers  in  section  Mlc(b)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 

'TOMiSSIOlO  OffCHB 


i2H 


■^f* 


2       3       4(1 


10 


0-10. 

Viz 


ti: 


SH  tsi  mi  vu  aa  tKs  va 

.   as  W  2H  2iS  215  2t5  215 

.   »  »  M  215  215  2t5  215 

HS  Bw  Ho  ao  <fi5  265  265 

:    tn  271  tn  3H  440  440  440 

.   MS  2K  tfS  2M  440  440  440 

.   in  ITS  in  ITS  175  175  2C5 

.   IJI  Ul  13)  130  130  130  2t5 


nm  rf  a*i  cswM  ■*  acta  as 

■'•f* 

U     14      IS     11     a     22     » 

»4. 


«: 


0-2. 


0-1. 


.aiS  CIS  CSS  (215  S2t5  CtS  C(5 

.  2H  as  215  215  2tS  2U  2t5 

.  as  2IS  215  2f5  2tS  2t5  2t5 

.  le  as  411  3K  315  305  2S5 

.  441  44(  440  440  440  440  440 

.  441  441  440  440  440  440  440 

:  2IS  2iS  as  2IS  2(5  285  2e 

as  as  as  2(S  2(5  2(5  205". 


(S)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  IMS. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  seetitm  304(c) 
of  such  title  is  amended  by  striking  out  "one 
payment"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two 
pajrments". 

(dXl)  Sutaeectlan  (a)  of  section  305  of  such 
Utlelsamended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "an  enlisted"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a"; 

(B>  by  striking  out  "outside  the  48  contig- 
uous Statea  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  table  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  Uw  following  new  table: 


"FarOnde 
0-6 

o-« 

0-4 — 
o-a 

0-3 

0->E>. 
O-l. 


0-lE» 

W-4 

W-3 

W-3 

W-1 

E-» 

E-« 

B-7 

B-a 

B-6 

B-4 

E-3 

B-a 

B-1 


MooUiljrlUte 

$180 

180 

165 

150 

100 

150 

100 

150 

150 
ISO 

150 

150 

150 

160 

135 

125 

80 

SO 

28 

26 

26 


"■  OnmnlMiaaed  otOem  with  over  four  jrewa  of 
•ettre  aerviee  M  enUited  membeia  or  M  nooeammia- 
aSonad  wairant  offloera.". 

(2)  Subeection  (b)  of  such  section  ia  re- 
pealed and  subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
redesignated  as  subsection  (b). 


y; 


(3)  Aaar  enlisted  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who,  on  the  day  before  the  enact- 
ment of  I  tills  Act.  (A)  was  performing  duty 
wlUch  entitled  lilm  to  special  pay  under  sec- 
tion 30Sta)  of  UUe  37,  United  States  Code, 
relating  ito  duty  at  oert4Un  placea.  and  (B) 
would  14se  liis  entitlement  to  such  tpeeUl 
pay  by  virtue  of  paragraph  (1).  sluOl  contin- 
ue to  reieive  such  special  pay  at  the  rate  In 
effect  09  the  day  l>ef ore  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Act.  notwithstanding  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (1).  for 
such  tii4e  Bs  he  continues  to  perform  that 
duty. 

(e)  Th^  table  contained  in  section  305a  of 
such  tiU^  is  amended  to  anwar  as  follows: 
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I  ubsecUon  (a)  of  section  306  of  such 

ai  landed  to  read  aa  follows: 

T  le  8eeret4U7  concerned  may  desig- 

popitions   of   unusual   responsibility 

a$e  of  a  critical  nature  to  an  aimed 

uader  Ills  Jurisdiction  and  may  pay 

I  ay.  in  addition  to  other  pay  pre- 

ly  law,  to  an  officer  of  an  armed 

la  entitled  to  the  basic  pay  of  pay 

W-2,  W-8.  W-«,  O-l,  0-2,  0-3, 

or  0-6  and  who  ia  performing  the 

such  a  position,  at  the  foUowing 

ratea: 
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Monthly  Rate 

60 

50 

SO 

80". 


(2)  Subsection  (c>  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  itriUng  out  "pay  grade  0-3" 
and  inserting  b>  lieu  thereof  "pay  grade  W- 
1.  W-2.  W-3.  W-4.  O-l.  0-2.  or  0-3". 

(gXl)  Subse^n  (a)  of  section  310  of  such 
title  is  ammrtad  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(a)  Bxceptj  in  time  of  war  declared  by 
Congreas.  anq  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  seivlce  may  be  paid  special  pay 
at  the  rate  of  the  lowest  hazardous  duty  in- 
centive pay  si^edfied  in  section  301(cXl)  of 
this  title  fo^  any  numth  in  which  the 
member— 

"(1)  waa  entitled  to  basic  pay;  and 

"(2XA)  was  I  Msigned  to  and  preaent  within 
a  danger  area  (deaignated  as  a  danger  area 
by  the  Secreti  ry  of  Defense)  for  a  period  of 
not  leas  than  six  days,  or  (B)  was  exposed. 
or  was  a  men  ber  of  a  group,  unit.  ship,  or 
aircraft  whidi  was  expoeed.  to  hostOe  Are. 
explosion  of  bosUle  mines,  or  hostile,  insur- 
rectionary, or  terrorist  action.". 

(2XA)  The  Beading  of  section  310  of  such 
title  is  amend^  to  read  as  follows: 
"^  310.  Special  ptr.  duty  aaUeet  to  danger". 

(B)  The  t4U)le  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chivter  6  of  such  Utle  Is  amended  by 
BtrlUng  out  the  item  relating  to  section  310 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"310.  Special  pur-  duty  subject  to  danger.". 

(hXlXA)  Si^bsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  312  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(i)  by  insertkig  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2);  I 

(ii)  by  striking  out  clause  (3); 

(ill)  by  redeUgnating  clause  (4)  as  clause 
(3)  and  striking  out  "for  one  period  of  four 
years"  in  suck  clause  and  insNting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  a  period  of  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  so  long  as  the  new  period  of  obligated 
active  service  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  26  ye^rs  of  commissioned  service.": 
and  1 

(iv)  in  the  Better  following  such  clause— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$7,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$12,000": 

(II)  by  striking  out  "semiannually"  and 
"six-month  p^od"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  (n  lieu  thereof  "annually"  and 
"12-month  peSlod".  respectively;  and 

(m)  by  striking  out  "shaU  become  fixed" 
and  all  that  fallows  through  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall  be  paid  in  equal  annual  installments 
over  the  length  of  the  contract,  commenc- 
ing at  the  exiiratiaD  of  any  existtaig  period 
of  obligated  $ctive  service.  The  Secretary 
(or  his  designee)  may  accept  an  active  serv- 
ice agreement!  under  this  section  not  more 
than  one  yeai)  in  advance  of  the  end  of  an 
officer's  exist^  period  of  obligated  active 
service  under  tuch  an  agreement.  In  such  a 
case,  the  amount  of  the  special  pmr  may  be 
paid  commenging  with  the  date  of  accept- 
ance of  the  agreement,  with  the  number  of 
installments  qeing  equal  to  the  number  of 
years  covered  by  the  contract  plus  one.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

(C)  Subsectlbn  (c)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subjection  (b)  and  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "df  four  years". 

(D)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (c)  and  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "four  years'"  in  the 
second  sentence;  and  / 
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(11)  by  striking  out  "at  the  end  of  the  four 
year  period"  In  that  sentence. 

(E)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(dKl)  An  officer  who  is  performing  obli- 
gated service  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may,  if  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  under  such  sub- 
section is  higher  tlian  at  the  time  the  offi- 
cer executed  such  agreement,  execute  a  new 
agreement  under  that  subsection.  The 
period  of  such  an  agreement  shaU  be  a 
period  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  original 
period  of  the  officer's  existing  agreement,  so 
long  ss  the  period  of  obligated  active  service 
under  the  new  agreement  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  26  yeaza  of  commissioned 
service.  If  a  new  agreement  is  executed 
under  this  subsection,  the  exisUng  active- 
service  agreement  shall  be  cancelled,  effec- 
tive on  the  day  before  an  anniversary  date 
of  that  agreement  after  the  date  on  which 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion is  increased. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shaU  be  carried  out 
under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.". 

(F)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striidng  out  "September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1990". 

(2XA)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  312b  of 
such  title  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "of  $3,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $8,000"; 
and 

(ii)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Upon  acceptance  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Secretary,  the 
amounts  payable  upon  selection  for  training 
and  upon  completion  of  training,  req>ective- 
ly,  as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  sliall  become  fixed.". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  de- 
termine annually  the  total  amount  of  the 
bonus  to  be  paid  under  this  section  and  of 
that  amount  the  portions  that  are  to  be 
paid- 

"(1)  upon  selection  for  officer  naval  nucle- 
ar power  training;  and 

"(2)  upon  successful  completion,  ss,a  com- 
missioned officer,  of  training  for  duty  in 
connection  with  the  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants.". 

(C)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1987"  and  inserting  bi  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1990". 

(3XA)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  312c  of 
such  title  is  amended  as  follows: 

(i)  The  first  sentence  is  designated  as 
paragraph  (1)  and  amended— 

(I)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(5)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (E),  respectively; 

(II)  by  striking  out  ",  but  has  completed 
less  than  twenty-six  years  of  commissioned 
service"  in  clause  (C)  (as  so  designated);  and 

(in)  by  striking  out  "$6,000"  and  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,000"  and  "Oitober  1.  1990",  respective- 
ly. 

(11)  The  second  sentence  Is  designated  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  is  amended  by  inserting 
"technically"  before  "qualified". 

(lii)  The  third  sentence  is  designated  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nuclear  service  year"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  all  that  follows  in  that  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nuclear 
service  year  on  wliich  he— 
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"(A)  was  not  on  active  dutr. 

"(B)  waa  not  technically  qualified  for  duty 
in  connection  with  the  supervision.  ot>er- 
atlon.  and  matot^wftf^fy  of  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  planta; 

"(C)  was  perfonntaig  obligated  service  as 
the  result  of  an  active-aervice  agreement  ex- 
ecuted under  section  312  of  this  tiUe:  or 

"(D)  was  entitled  to  receive  aviation 
career  bicentive  pay  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 301a  while  serving  in  a  liillet  other  tlian 
a  billet  that  required  the  officer— 

"(I)  be  t4yhnlra11y  qualified  for  duty  In 
connectiim  with  the  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants;  and 

"(ii)  be  qualified  for  the  performance  of 
operational  flying  dutiea.". 

(iv)  me  fourth  sentence  Is  repealed. 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(i)  The  first  sentence  Is  «<— <g«»f^  u 
paragraph  (1)  and  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(4)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (D).  respecUvely; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "$3,600"  and  "October 
1.  1987"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4.S4X)"  and  "October  1. 1990".  respecUvely. 

(ii)  The  second  sentence  is  A»mignm^mn  u 
paragraph  (2)  and  is  amended  by  inserting 
"technically"  before  "qualified". 

(iU)  The  third  sentence  is  '«— <g«at^»d  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nuclear  service  year"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows in  that  sentmce  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nuclear  service  ye«r  on  which  he— 

"(A)  was  not  in  an  assignment  involving 
the  direct  supervision,  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance of  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants; 

"(B)  was  performing  obligated  service  as 
the  result  of  an  active-aervice  agreement  ex- 
ecuted under  section  312  of  this  UUe;  or 

"(C)  was  entiUed  to  receive  aviaUon  career 
incentive  pay  in  accordance  with  secUon 
301a  while  serving  in  a  billet  other  than  a 
biUet- 

"(i)  involving  the  direct  supervision,  oper- 
aUon.  or  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion plants;  and 

"(ii)  that  required  the  officer  be  qualified 
for  the  performance  of  operational  flying 
duties.". 

(C)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  I,  1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1090". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
Uon  shall  talte  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

(iXl)  Section  314(a)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$50"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$80". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  stiall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1986. 

(JXl)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  315  of  such 
UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  this  secUon.  the  term  'engineering 
or  scientific  duty'  means  service  perfonned 
by  an  officer  that  requires  an  engineering  or 
science  degree  and  that  requires  a  akiU  dea- 
ignated under  regtilaUons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  armed  forces, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, or  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice as  critical  and  as  a  skill  in  which  there  is 
a  criUcal  shortage  of  officers  in  the  uni- 
formed service  concerned.". 

(2)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon 315(b)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  an  officer  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who—". 


B  roB  THAinpoKTATioa  or  tftiMaqg 
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Sk:.  SlOg.  (a)  SecUon  406(k)  of  UUe  37. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)": 

(2)  in  tlie  first  sentence.  I>y  inserting  "or 
in  which  a  memlwr  provides  all  or  a  part  of 
the  labor  in  connection  with  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  baggage  and  hmMehold  eff ecu  of 
tlie  memt>er  (including  r^'^^^t.  crating,  and 
loading)"  after  "rental  vehicle";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  f oUowc 

"(2)  The  Secretary  conoeraed  may  pre- 
scrllie  in  any  regulations  authorising  the 
payment  of  a  monetary  allowance  to  a 
member  who  piuticipates  in  a  program  in 
which  the  memlwr  provldea  all  or  a  part  of 
the  labor  tai  connection  with  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  the  baggage  and  household  effecU  of 
the  member— 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  payment  to  the 
memlier  wlD  t>e  made  for  such  lalior.  and 

"(B)  the  manner  in  wiiich  liability  will  be 
allocated  among  the  member,  the  United 
Statea.  and  the  common  carriers  involved  in 
the  event  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  any  liag- 
gage  or  household  effects  packed,  crated,  or 
loaded  by  the  member.". 

(b)  No  allowance  may  be  paid  to  any 
memlier  of  a  uniformed  aervioe  liy  virtue  of 
the  amendment  made  i>y  suhsrictlon  (a)  in 
connecUim  with  the  transportation  of  tlie 
tMggage  and  household  effects  provided  the 
member  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Congreas  not  later  tii^n 
three  years  after  the  date  of  tlie  enactment 
of  this  Act  regarding  the  operation  of  any 
program  carried  out  by  the  military  dqsart- 
ments  under  wliich  payment  of  a  monetary 
allowance  is  made  to  a  member  who  pro- 
vldea all  or  a  part  of  the  labor  in  conneetion 
with  the  transportaUon  of  the  baggage  and 
household  effects  of  the  tn»mhf  and  "h^n 
include  in  such  report  such  recoomenda- 
Uons  for  leglslaUve  action  the  Secretary 
constders  appnvrlate. 

Part  B— E^xmraioa  or  ExnuiM  Bomia  Au- 
THoxiTT,  Baagiia.  am  Paaauaai  klaw- 
suamwT  APTHoainas 

BKiMBuasDfBvr  roB  aoooMMooanoiin  n 
PLscs  or  quAcma 

Sic.  511.  (a)  Section  7573(bX3)  of  Utle  10. 
United  SUtes  c:ode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year 
1984.";  and 

(2)  by  inserUng  ".  and  $1,421,000  for  flacal 
year  1986"  after  "flacal  year  IMS". 

(b)  SecUon  3  of  Public  Iaw  96-357  (10 
U.S.C.  7672  note)  is  Mn*~Vi4  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1986". 

xxTEirsioa  or  stbcial  pat  roa «— ^'^p 

AVIATIOH  CAKOB  OmCBtt 

Sac.  512.  EffecUve  on  October  1. 1985,  sec- 
Uon 301b  of  UUe  37,  United  Statea  Code,  ia 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1986"  in  subaectlons  (eX3).  (eX3).  and  (f) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1986". 


■JLiaHsiOM  or  CBtTAm  BxsBivx  roacBS  aoatrs 

AUTHOXinXS 

Smc.  513.  Sections  308b(g).  308c(f).  308e(e). 
308g(h),  and  308h(g)  of  UUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  are  each  amended  by  strlkhig 
out  "September  30,  1985"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 1987". 
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Kmmioii  or  ctanMsm  mmvi  omen 

MAHAQIllBirr  AOTBOUnn 

Sec.  S14.  (a)  SecUons  33S9(b).  3380<d). 
8389(b).  and  8380<d)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  SO.  1988"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "September  30. 1987". 

(b)  SecUon  1018(d)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  AuthorisaUon  Act.  1084  (PubUc 
Law  98-94:  97  Stat  888).  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "September  30, 1987". 

TBirOIAST  nCKXASK  IK  THB  irUMBXa  OP  GDI- 
BUL  AMD  PLAO  OPPICXU  AUTHORIZID  TO  BK 
OM  ACnVS  DUTT  IM  CBtrAIX  laUDSS 

Sk.  515.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1088.  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  Air  Force  author- 
ised under  section  525(bXl)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  be  serving  on  active 
duty  in  the  grade  of  general  to  increased  by 
one. 

(b)  During  fiscal  year  1988.  the  number  of 
officers  of  the  Navy  authorised  imder  sec- 
tion 525(bX3)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  be  serving  on  acUve  duty  in  a  grade 
above  rear  admiral  to  increased  by  three. 
None  of  the  additional  offlcers  in  grades 
atMve  rear  admiral  by  reason  of  thto  subsec- 
tion may  be  in  the  grade  of  admiral. 

(c)  Diulng  fiscal  year  1988,  the  nimiber  of 
officers  of  the  BCarine  Ctirps  authorized 
under  section  S25(bXl)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  lie  serving  on  active  duty  In 
grades  above  major  general  to  increased  by 
one,  plus  an  adtUtiooal  one  during  any 
period  of  that  fiscal  year  that  an  officer  of 
the  Marine  Corps  to  serving  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  United  States  On- 
tral  Command.  An  additional  officer  in  a 
grade  above  major  general  by  reason  of  thto 
subsection  may  not  be  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al, unless  a  Marine  Corps  officer  to  assigned 
to  duty  as  the  CommaDder-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Central  Command,  in  which 
case  one  of  the  additional  offlcers  author- 
ised by  thto  section  may  serve  in  the  grade 
of  general. 

Past  C— Edocatiohal  Assutakcx  Prooxams 


r  OP  mPBTSx  kducatiohal  loah 
KKPATMnrr  pao(aAJi 

Sk.  521.  (a)  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  amended  by  adding  after  chapter  108  the 
following  new  chapter 

'THAFTER  109— EDUCATIONAL  LOAN 
BEPAYMENT  PBOGRAM 
"Sec. 

"2171.  Educational  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram. 
"1 2I7I.  Edaesttoaal  loaii  repay  meat  program 

"(aXl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thto 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  repay 
any  loan  made.  insiu«d.  or  guaranteed 
under  part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1985.  or  any  loan  made  under  part  E  of 
such  Act.  after  October  1.  1975.  Repayment 
of  any  such  loan  shall  be  made  on  the  basto 
of  each  complete  year  of  service  performed 
by  the  borrower. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  repay  loans  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any 
person  f or— 

"(A)  service  performed  (i)  as  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed  force  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  and  (il)  in  a  reserve  compo- 
nent and  military  specialty  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  or 

"(B)  service  performed  on  active  duty  as 
an  enlisted  member  of  the  armed  forces 
after  September  30,  1080,  in  a  military  spe- 
cialty specified  by  the  Secretary. 
In  the  case  of  service  described  in  clause  (A) 
of  the  first  sentence  of  thto  paragraph,  the 


Secretary*  may  repay  a  loan  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  only  if  the  person  to  whom 
the  loan  was  made  performed  such  service 
after  the  loan  was  made. 

"(b)  Thf  portion  or  amount  of  a  loan  that 
may  be  rfl|>aid  under  subsection  (a)  is— 

"(1)  15  percent  or  $500.  whichever  to 
greater,  for  each  year  of  service,  in  the  case 
of  service  de8cril>ed  in  subsection  (aK3XA); 
or 

"(2)  334fc  percent  or  $1,500,  whichever  to 
greater,  for  each  year  of  service,  in  the  case 
of  service  described  in  subsection  (aK3XB). 

"(c)  If  a  portion  of  a  loan  is  repaid  under 
thto  section  for  any  year,  interest  on  the  re- 
mainder of  such  loan  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  in  tlse  same  manner  as  to  otherwise  re- 
quired. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  thto  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  refunding  any  repay- 
ment of  a  loan. 

"(e)  Any  individual  who  transfers  from 
service  deicribed  in  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  sub- 
section (aX2)  to  service  described  in  the 
other  clabse  of  such  subsection  during  a 
year  shall  be  eligible  to  have  repaid  a  por- 
tion of  such  loan  determined  by  giving  ap- 
propriate fractional  credit  for  each  portion 
of  the  ymr  so  served.  In  accordance  with 
regulatioils  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  by 
regulation,  prescribe  a  schedule  for  the  allo- 
cation of  funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  thto  section  during  any 
year  for  which  funds  are  not  sufficient  to 
pay  the  siun  of  the  amounts  eligible  for  re- 
payment under  subsection  (a). 

"(g)  The  authority  provided  under  thto 
section  shall  apply  only  in  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  enlist  or  reenltot  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  an  armed 
force  or  enltot  or  reenltot  for  service  on 
active  dut|r  after  September  30,  1980.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  at  th4  beginning  of  part  in  of  such  sub- 
tiUe  are  lamended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  108  the  following 
new  item: 

"109.  Eduektional  Loan  Repayment  Pro- 
gram .4 2171". 

CHANG^  TO  TRI  VKTKRAHS'  IDUCATIOIIAL 
A8SISTAHCK  ACT  OP  1084 

Ssc.  52t.  (a)  Section  1411  of  UUe  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  in  siibsection  (a)(1)(B).  by  striking  out 
"and  witllout  a  break  in  service  on  active 
duty  sinc4  December  31. 1976,": 

(3)  by  Striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
Bubsectioa  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  basic  pay  of  any  individ- 
ual described  in  subsection  (aXlXA)  of  thto 
section  wbo  elects  under  subsection  (cXl)  of 
thto  section  to  become  entiUed  to  education- 
al assistance  under  thto  chapter  shaU  be  re- 
duced by! $100  for  each  of  the  first  twelve 
months  following  the  month  in  which  that 
election  ia  made  and  during  which  such  indi- 
vidual to  aititied  to  such  pay.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (cXl)  and  in- 
serting inlleu  thereof  the  following: 

"(cXl)  In  order  to  receive  educational  as- 
sistance tnder  thto  chv>ter,  an  individual 
de8Cribed!ln  subsection  (aXlKA)  of  thto  sec- 
tion must  make  an  election  to  do  so.  The 
election  must  be  made  not  later  than  120 
days  after  such  individual  initially  enters  on 
active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  An  individual  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aKIMA)  of  thto  section  who  faUs  to 
make  such  an  election  to  not  entitled  to  re- 
ceive educational  assistance  under  thto 
chapter.";  and 


(4)  by  adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

(b)  The  number  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 


lowing  new  subgection: 

"(dXlXA)  Ai^  individual  who  makes  an 
election  under  Subsection  (cXl)  of  thto  sec- 
tion to  receive  educational  asstotance  under 
thto  chapter  may,  at  any  time  while  on 
active  duty  and  within  two  years  after  the 
date  such  individual  initially  enters  on  that 
active  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  revoke  such  election.  Any  such  revo- 
cation shall  l)e  final  and  an  individual  who 
makes  such  a  revocation  shall  not  t>e  enti- 
tled to  receive  >  any  educational  asstotance 
under  thto  chimer. 

"(B)  An  individual  who  makes  a  rev(x:a- 
tion  under  subfaragraph  (A)  shall  be  enti- 
Ued to  be  paii  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  whi<xi  such  individual's  basic  pay 
was  reduced  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
thto  section.  Suth  payment  shall  be  made  at 
the  earUer  of  (i)  the  individual's  first  dis- 
charge or  relea^  from  active  duty  or  (11)  the 
expiration  of  tl|e  individual's  initial  obligat- 
ed period  of  active  duty. 

"(2XA)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who— 

"(i)  has  had  money  withheld  from  basic 
pay  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  thto  sec- 
tion: 

"(il)  has  nol|  received  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  withheld  from 
basic  pay  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  thto 
subsection; 

"(ill)  has  not  received  any  educational  as- 
sistance under  Itito  chapter,  and 

"(iv)  dies  whBe  on  active  duty  without  a 
break  in  active  duty  service  from  the  time 
such  person  made  an  election  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  thto  aection: 
shall  have  an  atnount  equal  to  the  amount 
by  which  such  individual's  basic  pay  was  re- 
duced pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  thto  sec- 
tion credited  to  the  final  pay  account  of 
such  individual. 

"(B)  Funds  ibr  payments  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (A)  of  thto  paragraph  shall  be 
transferred  by  jthe  Admintotrator  from  the 
Department  of] Defense  Education  Benefits 
Fund  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the 
Secretary  of  'll-ansportation.  as  the  case 
may  be.". 

(b)  Section  l4l2(aXlXB)  of  such  title  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  without  a 
break  in  service  on  active  duty  since  Decem- 
ber 31, 1978, ". 

RIOBT  OP  imCBtR  TO  TBAlfSPER  CDDCATIOHAL 

nrmxntxirr  to  spouse  ob  okpemuemt  cuil- 

DBXN 

Sk.  533.  Section  2147(aXl)  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
permit  a  person  to  transfer  all  or  part  of 
such  person's  entitlement  after  the  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  active  service  of  a 
second  reenltotment  if  that  second  reenlist- 
ment  (A)  was  the  period  of  the  enltotment 
which  established  the  entitlement,  and  (B) 
was  for  a  pericx^  of  at  least  six  years.". 

Part  D— MkscxiXAifEons  Persohiikl 
Mattzrs  Ain>  Beneffts 

LimTATioH  on  bizs  op  hkadocartkrs  stapps 

Sk.  531.  (a)  As  of  September  30, 1986.  the 
total  number  of  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel assigned  to  duty  in  the  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  military  de- 
partments to  Derform  management  head- 
quarters activities  or  management  head- 
quarters support  activities  may  not  exceed 
the  total  num^r  of  personnel  assigned  to 
perform  such  activities  as  of  September  30, 
1985. 


retary  of  E>efense  as  of  September  30.  1986, 
may  not  exceed  1,765. 

(c)  In  computing  the  number  of  military 
and  civilian  personnel  assigned  to  duty  in 
any  agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  military  department  to  perform  man- 
agement headquarters  activities  or  manage- 
ment headquarters  support  activities,  the 
nimil}er  of  personnel  assigned  to  such  duty 
in  the  National  Seciulty  Agency/Central 
Security  Service,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  or  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Command  shall  not  be  included. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  the  terms 
"management  headquarters  activlUes"  and 
"management  headquarters  support  activi- 
ties" have  the  same  meanings  prescribed  for 
such  terms  in  Department  of  Defense  Dli«c- 
tlve  5100.73  enUtled  "Department  of  De- 
fense Management  Headquarters  and  Head- 
quarters Support  Activities",  dated  January 
7, 1085. 


AUTRoarrr  to  exkicpt  cisTAiif  pbtsiciajts  at 

SOLDIXRS'  AND  AnUm'S  ROMK  PROM  RKDUC- 
TIORS  IH  RKTIItED  PAT 

Sk.  532.  (a)  The  Ctovemor  of  the  United 
States  Solders'  and  Airmen's  Home  may 
except,  at  any  time,  not  more  than  two  phy- 
sicians employed  by  the  Home  from  the  re- 
strictions in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
section  5532  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  if 
the  Oovemor  determines  that  such  excep- 
tions are  necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  well- 
qualified  physicians  for  the  Home.  An  ex- 
ception granted  under  thto  section  shall  ter- 
minate upon  any  break  in  employment  with 
the  Home  by  a  physician  of  3  days  or  more. 

(b)  An  exception  granted  to  a  person 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  the  re- 
tired pay  of  that  person  beginning  with  the 
first  month  after  the  month  in  which  the 
exception  to  granted  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thto  Act. 

PRSCKDKN CE  OP  TRX  AWARD  OP  TBI  PURPU 
HKART 

Sk.  533.  Section  1137  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  lowest  position  accorded  any  award  or 
decoration  for  valor"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  Bronze  Star". 

AUTHORIZATIOIf  POR  "»»"»»■»  OP  THK  SZLKTED 

RESERVE  TO  HAVE  lhoted  USE  OP  comos- 

SARY  STORES 

Sk.  534.  (aXl)  Chapter  S3  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"§1051.   Limited   um   of  commissary 

members  of  the  Selected  Reaerre 

"Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary concerned,  membera  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  a  reserve 
component  of  an  armed  force  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  use  commissary  stores  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  a  number  of  days  each 
year  equal  to  the  number  of  days  the 
member  performs  active  duty  for  training  as 
a  member  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Under 
such  regulations  a  member  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  shall  be  permitted  a  period  of  one 
year,  from  the  date  on  which  the  member 
performs  active  duty  for  training,  to  use  a 
day  of  eligibility  for  using  commissary 
stores.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1051.  Limited  use  of  commissary  stores  by 
members  of  the  Selected  Re- 


store* by 


serve.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subaectton 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1. 
1985. 

(c)  Section  1013  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1984  (PubUc  Law 
98-94:  97  Stat.  685).  to  repealed  effective  Oc- 
tober 1. 1985. 

GRADE  OP  RKTntBD  RaSOUUI  MEMEERS  »f»«i-»i 
TO  ACnVgOUTT 

Sk.  535.  Section  888  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  amwirted  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  followtag  new  subaection: 

"(d)  A  retired  member  ordered  to  active 
duty  under  thto  aection  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  in  a  grade  not  higher  than  the 
highest  permanent  grade  held  by  such 
member  whOe  on  active  duty.  However,  a  re- 
tired member  ordered  to  active  duty  under 
thto  section  may  serve  in  the  grade  of  gener- 
al or  admiral  or  lieutenant  gmeral  or  vice 
admiral  if  the  President  assigns  such  a 
member  during  that  tour  of  active  duty  to  a 
position  of  importance  and  responsibility 
and  appoints  that  member  to  sxich  a  grade 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Sotate  pursuant  to  section  601  of  thto  tiUe. 
A  member  so  assigned  and  appointed  shall 
hold  such  a  grade  while  on  active  duty  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section 
601(b)  of  thto  tiUe.  Init  In  no  case  beyond 
such  officer's  release  from  the  tour  of  active 
duty  to  which  ordered  under  thto  section.". 

MODIPICATIOH  Aim  STUDT  OP  DEPARTMBirr  OP 
DEFBtSE  CIVIUAH  PERSOHIfKL  CLASSIPICA- 
TIOH  Aim  PAT  STSmtS 

Sk.  536.  (a)  SecUon  5102(c)  of  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (26): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (27)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ": 
or":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(28)  civilian  meml>ers  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
whose  pay  to  fixed  under  section  9314  of 
tiUe  10.". 

(bHl)  Section  9314  of  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "When":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  employ  as  many  civilian  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  United  States  Air  Force  Institute 
of  Technology  as  to  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  Air  Force  and  Department  of 
Defense  personnel  limits. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions determining- 

"(A)  tiUes  and  duties  of  civilian  members 
of  the  faculty,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  of  tiUe  5:  and 

"(B)  rates  of  basic  pay  of  civilian  members 
of  the  faculty,  notwithstanding  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  but  subject  to  the  limitation  set 
out  in  section  5308  of  UUe  5.". 

(2XA)  The  section  heading  of  such  section 
to  amended  by  striking  out  ":  degrees". 

(B)  The  item  reUting  to  section  9314  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  901  of  such  UUe  to  amended  by 
striking  out ":  degrees". 

(c)  Section  5102(cX38>  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a))  and 
section  9314(bX2)  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (bXlXB)) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  person  who.  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act,  to  a  civilian 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  United  SUtes 
Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology,  to  paid  a 
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rate  of  basic  pay  under  the  Oeneral  Sched- 
ule, and  elects,  under  procedures  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  to  contin- 
ue to  be  paid  under  the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
to  the  Congreas  not  later  than  December  31. 
1985.  an  evaluation  of  the  effecU  of  the  pay 
and  flaasiflcation  systems  applicable  to  civU- 
ian  employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense aa  recruitment  and  retention  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  technicians,  and  othCT 
highly  skilled  personnel  in  scientific  and  en- 
gineering organizations  in  the  Department. 

Sk.  537.  (a)  Section  5088(a)  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "six"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"seven". 

(b)  Nothing  amtained  in  thto  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  an  increase  to  the 
total  number  of  commissioned  officers  who 
may  be  on  active  duty  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in  a  grade 
above  colonel  or  T<-^fn  as  prescribed  in 
section  SlKaxl)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act.  1978  (10  U.S.C.  131 
note)  or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Navy  who  may  be  serving  on 
active  duty  in  gisdes  above  rear  admiral  as 
provided  by  section  539(bX3)  of  tttle  10. 
United  States  Code. 

Part  E— Mhjtart  RcmiHBn 

LIMITATIOII  oil  AMOOWTS  AVAILABU  POR  ORU- 
OATIOR  POR  BASIC  PAT  ARD  POR  RKTIRBD  PAT 
ACCRUAL  CBAR(» 

Sk.  541.  Rvm  amounts  appropriated  or 
otherwise  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  personnel  aooounto  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  the  total  »m/^^nt  obUgated 
from  each  such  account  for  military  basic 
pay  and  paymenU  into  the  Department  of 
Defense  Military  Retiremoit  nind  pursu- 
ant to  section  1466(a)  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  may  not  exceed  the  followinr 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriatloo 
account  "Military  PeraonneL  Army". 
$16,232,000,000: 

(B)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriaUon 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Army". 
$1,733,000,000:  and 

(C)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriatitm 
account  "National  Guard  Personnel.  Army", 
$2,582,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy— 

(A)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Navy", 
$11,945,000,000: 

(B)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Marine 
Corps".  $3,738,000,000: 

(C)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Navy". 
$967,000,000:  and 

(D)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps". 
$305,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Air  Force". 
$13,836,000,000: 

(B)  for  pasmienU  from  the  appropriaUon 
account  "Reserve  Personnel,  Air  Force", 
$447,000,000:  and 

(C)  for  paymenU  from  the  appropriation 
account  "National  Ouard  Peracmnel.  Air 
Force".  $767,000,000. 

LBGISLATIVZ  PROPOSAL  TO  AMERD  MILITART 
RXITREIfBRT  SYSTEM  COSTS 

Sk.  542.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  submit  to  Congress  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1. 1985,  a  report  (including  draft  leg- 
islation) proposing  Changes  in  the  military 
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nondtaability  retlramait  ayitem.  in  other 
elemenU  of  the  military  oompenntlon 
ayitem.  or  In  other  military  penomiel  pro- 
grams, InrliMtlng  changes  in  promotion  and 
retention  polldea. 

(3)  The  changes  to  be  proposed  In  the 
report  shall  Include  changes  which,  U  en- 
acted, would  result  In  reduetlooa  in  the 
amount  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Military  Retlremait  Fund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14«6(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
during  fiscal  year  19M  in  a  total  amount 
that  would  enaUe  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  remain  within  the  limits  on  obliga- 
tions for  basic  pay  and  payments  into  such 
Fund  prescrfbed  by  section  541  solely 
through  such  reductions. 

(3)  Structural  changes  in  the  military  re- 
tirement system  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  the  report  under  this 
section— 

(A)  should  apply  only  to  individuals  who 
initially  become  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
changes;  snd 

(B)  should,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble snd  cooslstent  with  military  require- 
ments, encourage  members  who  are  eligible 
for  retirement  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  30  years  of  service. 

(4)  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submits  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph (1).  the  Seeretaiy  shall  submit  a  sepa- 
rate report  on  the  anticipated  effects  that 
the  proposed  changes  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  will  have  on  recruiting  people  into 
and  retaining  peofde  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  Secretary  also  shall  submit  a  report 
concrmlng  what  changes  in  military  retire- 
ment, compensation,  or  personnel  programs 
would  be  necessary  if  the  reductions  result- 
ing tram  the  funding  Umttattoos  set  forth  in 
section  Ml  of  this  Act  were  two  and  three 
times  as  large  as  required  by  that  section,  as 
weD  as  an  evaluatloa  of  the  effects  such 
changes  would  have  on  recruiting  and  reten- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forees.  Such  reports  shall 
be  based  upon  changes  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1M4)  of  this  subsection  snd  in 
subsectioas  (b).  (c).  and  (d).  of  this  secUon. 

(b)  In  determining  the  cost,  or  the  amount 
to  be  saved,  as  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  any  Ifglslatlve  proposal  that  would  make 
changes  in  the  military  retirement  system 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1M5  or  1988.  the 
actuarial  methods  and  assumptions  used 
shaD  be  the  same  as  those  spproved  by  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1465(d)  of  Utie  10.  United  States  Code) 
for  use  in  calculating  the  military  retire- 
ment secraal  percentage  for  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

(cXl)  If  a  significant  change  In  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system  is  enacted  into  law 
that  takes  effect  during  fiscal  year  1985  or 
1988.  the  accrual  percentage  shall  be  recal- 
culated taking  into  account  that  change  in 
law.  Any  such  recalculation  shall  be  made 
using  the  actuarial  methods  and  assump- 
tions described  in  subsection  (b). 

(3)  In  making  detaminaticms  under  sec- 
Uon 1488(a)  of  Utie  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  numths  during  fiscal  years  1085  and 
1988  tieginning  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  sudi  change  in  law.  the  accnul  per- 
centage as  recalculated  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  accrual  percent- 
age that  would  otherwise  be  applicable. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"accrual  percentage"  means  the  single  level 
percentage  of  basic  pay  determined  under 
section  1485(cXl)  of  Utie  10.  United  States 


Code,   lot  the  purposes  of  computations 

under  sections  1485(b)  and  1488(a)  of  that 

Utie. 

TITLE      VI— PROCnntEMENT      POUCY 

REFOAM     AND     OTHER     PRCXTURE- 

MENT ICATTERS 

I  saoBTTriLB 

Sic.  floi.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  ss  the 
"Defense  ^Procurement  Improvement  Act  of 
1986". 

COROfUSSIOHAL  lUIDnroS  AMD  POUCT 

Sk.  60B.  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
process  m  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Bcqulres  weapon  systems  and  other 
defense  equipment  can  be  improved— 

(1)  by  fromoUng  continuous  competition 
througholit  the  period  of  time  in  which  a 
weapon  rtstem  or  other  defense  equipment 
is  acquired,  when  such  competition  is  cost 
effective,  would  not  result  in  unacceptable 
delay.  an4  is  otherwise  in  the  national  secu- 
rity interast  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  by  Kqulring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  make  thorough  estimates  of  what  It 
should  cost  to  manufacture  a  particular 
weapon  system  or  other  defense  equipment; 

(3)  by  efisuring  that  the  military  and  civil- 
ian penofnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
who  hav«  substantial  responsibility  for  the 
aoquisltiati  of  weapon  systems  and  other  de- 
fense equipment  are  highly  qualified  for  the 
duties  th^y  perform: 

(4)  by  Insuring  that  the  career  path  for 
military  dfficers  who  have  specialized  in  the 
acquisitiaii  of  weapon  systems  or  other  de- 
fense eqiwment  offers  sufficient  opportuni- 
ty for  admncement  and  promoUon: 

(5)  by  providing  mandatory  training  for 
personnel  responsible  for  enforcing  quality 
assurance  in  contractor  facilities; 

(0)  by  promoting  increased  disclosure  of 
the  sctivties  of  employees  of  defense  con- 
tractors ^ho  are  former  employees  of  the 
Departmtet  of  Defense  and  who  were  in- 
volved wfth  the  procurement  of  defense 
services  mA  equipment  while  employed  by 
the  Depaftment  of  Defense; 

(7)  by  preventing  conflicts  of  interest  by 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
volved in  the  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion of  OOvemment  contracts; 

(8)  by  continuing  procurement  technical 
assistance  through  outreach  programs;  and 

(9)  by  aliifting  the  burden  of  proof  in  cer- 
tain matters  in  the  reaoluticm  of  Oovem- 
ment  contract  disputes. 

COMPKnyiOM  »  MAJOX  WBAPOH  STSTSM  AHS 
■qTTtmKHT  AOqUISITZOR  FKOaaAMS 

Sac.  601.  (aXl)  Chapter  137  of  titie  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  ei|d  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"9  2324.    PIsnaiBt    for    eompetltloii    in    maior 
weapon  system  and  •qiilpment  acqnisition  pro- 

"(a)  Inihis  section: 

"(1)  'Fill  scale  development',  when  used 
with  reMect  to  a  weapon  system  or  other 
defense  oquipment,  means  all  detail  design 
of  the  weapon  system  or  other  defense 
equipmeitt  necessary  for  the  production  of 
that  system  or  equipment  to  begin. 

"(3)  'MkJor  defense  acquisition  program' 
has  the  B>me  meaning  as  provided  in  section 
139a(aXl|  of  this  titie. 

"(3)  'Ai  quisiUon  plan'  means  the  type  of 
plan  refe  -red  to  in  section  7.104  of  the  Fed- 
eral Acqi  JsiUon  Regulation  as  In  effect  on 
April  1, 1  )88. 

"(4)  'A4  quialtion',  when  used  with  respect 
to  a  weapon  system  or  other  defense  equip- 
ment, m*ns  the  complete  process  associat- 
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elopment  and  procurement 
system  and  other  defense 
iding  identification  of  mili- 
its.  research,  and  testing, 
itegration'  means  the  devel- 
Uon.  normally  by  a 
ir.  of  the  process  of  manu- 
ipleted  weapon  system  or 
luipment  for  delivery  to  the 
uding  the  Installation  of 
components, 
completion  of  the  full  scale 
a  weapon  system  or  other 
lent  under  a  maior  defense 
acquisition  program,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  prepare  an  acquisition  plan  for 
such  program,  j 

"(3)  The  acquisition  plan  shall  provide  for 
the  use  of  competitive  procedures  when  re- 
quired by  sectivi  3304  of  this  Utie. 

"(C)  The  acquisition  plan  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  subsectidn  (bXl)  shall  require  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  two  or 
mom  production  sources  for  system  Integra- 
tion and  for  major  subsystms  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  United  SUtes  under  the 
major  defense'  acquisition  program  when 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  two 
or  more  production  sources— 

"(1)  Would  increase  competition  and 
would  likely  result  in  reduced  overall  costs 
for  such  program; 

"(3)  would  pot  result  in  unacceptable 
delays  in  fulf illng  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen«;  and 

"(3)  is  otherwise  In  the  national  security 
interest  of  the  t^nited  SUtes. 

"(d)  The  Setretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Aimed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  H^use  of  RepresenUtives  the 
acquisition  plap  prepared  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (bKl)  lor  a  major  defense  acquisi- 
tion program  as  soon  ss  the  plan  is  com- 
plete, but  in  nb  event  later  than  the  time 
that  an  inital  budget  request  for  production 
of  the  programlls  made  to  the  Congress. 

"(e)  If  an  aci^iisition  plan  prepared  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (bXl)  does  not  require  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  two  or 
more  production  sources,  the  Secretary 
shaU  include  in  the  plan  a  sUtement  of  the 
reasons,  induqing  any  cost  estimates  or 
material,  which  from  the 
itary's  conclusion  that  the 
establishment  Imd  maintenance  of  two  or 
more  producticb  sources  is  not  required. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  is  Intended  to 
modify  or  abrogate  the  provisions  of  section 
3304  of  this  tit^.". 

"(3)  The  tahlt  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"3334.  Planning  for  competition  In  major 
w^jon  system  and  equipment 
acquisition  program.". 

"(b)  The  am^ndmento  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  major  defense  acqui- 
sition programs  for  which  funds  for  initial 
production  are  requested  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987  or  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year. 

COST  XSmlATCS  FOR  MAJOK  DKPKRSE 
ACq^SmOIl  PROOKAMS 

Sac.  804.  (a)<l)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thtreof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: I 

"S  2406.  Coat  eathnatca  for  n^Jor  dcfenac  aequlsi- 
tlon  program* 

"(a)  In  this  section: 


other  backgrou 
basis  for  the  I 


"(1)  'Competitive  procedures'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  3303(3) 
of  this  title: 

"(3)  Major  defense  acquisition  program' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  section 
139a(aXl)  of  this  titie. 

"(3)  'Should-cost  analysis'  means  the  type 
of  analysis  referred  to  in  section  15.810  of 
the  Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  as  in 
effect  on  April  1, 1985. 

"(4)  'System  integration'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  3334(aX5)  of 
this  title. 

"(bXl)  During  the  first  four  years  of  pro- 
duction under  a  major  defense  acquisition 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
perform  a  should-cost  analysis  of  the  system 
integration  and  of  each  major  subsystem  to 
be  purchased  dlrecUy  by  the  United  States 
for  each  such  program. 

"(2)  The  should-cost  analysis  of  a  major 
defense  acquisition  program  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  conducted  with  re- 
spect a  contractor  only  when  the  contractor 
has  received  a  contract  award  under  the 
program  imder  other  than  competitive  pro- 
cedures during  the  first  four  yean  of  pro- 
duction of  the  program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments, on  a  nondelegable  basis,  to  waive 
the  requirement  of  subsection  (b)  and  shall 
establish  criteria  for  the  exercise  of  the 
authoirty.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
the  criteria  established  imder  the  first  sen- 
tence. A  grant  of  authority  and  the  criteria 
established  in  connection  with  that  author- 
ity may  not  take  effect  for  a  period  of  00 
calendar  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
criteria  is  received  by  the  oommmittees. 

"(d)  The  SecK^ary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment shall  promptly  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives  any  waiver  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (d). 

"(e)  If  practicable,  the  preparation  of  the 
should-cost  analysis  In  connection  with  any 
major  defense  acquisition  program  should 
be  performed  by  employees  of  the  D^MUt- 
ment  of  Defense. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives the  cost  of  performing  should-cost 
analyses  for  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
grams and  the  savings  believed  to  have  been 
achieved  in  such  programs  from  the  analy- 
ses.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  clu4>ter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"3406.  Cost  estimates  for  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  to  major  defense  acqui- 
sition programs  for  which  funds  for  initial 
production  are  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  or  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

MAR AGKMXHT  OP  DKPAKmXRT  OP  mPXRSX 
PROCUXKIfKRT  PnUORRXL 

Sac.  605.  (a)  Part  n  of  subtitie  A  of  titie 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
chapter 

'X3IAPTER  85— PROCUREMENT 
MANAGEMENT  PERSONHTEL 
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"1631. 

"1633. 


Definitions. 

Education  training, 
requirements 
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and 
for 
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"1633.  Education  training,  and  experience 
requlremenU    for   certain    as- 
signments. 
"1834.  Training  program  for  quality  assur- 
ance personneL 
**•  ISZl.  DcflidtitMM 

"In  tills  chapter. 

"(1)  'Major  defense  acquisition  program' 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  139a(aXl)  of  this  titie. 

"(3)  "Program  manager*  means  an  individ- 
ual assigned  by  a  military  department  to 
have  overall  responsibility  for  acquisitions 
under  a  major  defense  acquisition  program. 
"llttZ.  Eteca 

qaiicsMMU  for  I 

"(a)  The  Seoetary  of  each  military  de- 
partment shall  prescribe  regulations,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, establishing  mfaitmntw  requlremenU 
of  education,  training,  and  prior  experience 
for  program  managers  of  major  defense  ac- 
quisition programs. 

(b)  Regulations  prescribed  tmder  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  require,  at  a  tninimiiiti  that  to 
be  asslgnfd  to  duty  as  a  program  manager  a 
person  must— 

"(1)  have  attended  the  program  manage- 
ment course  at  the  Defense  Systems  Man- 
agement College  or  a  comparable  program 
management  course  at  another  institution; 
and 

"(3)  have  had  eight  years  of  total  experi- 
ence in  the  acquisition,  support,  and  mainte- 
nance of  weapon  systems,  at  least  four  yean 
of  which  was  spent  on  assignmenU  in  the 
Army  Materiel  Command,  Naval  Material 
Command,  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  or 
Air  Force  Logistics  Onunand.  or  any  suc- 
cessor organization  of  any  such  command. 

"(c)  Periods  of  time  spent  in  postgraduate 
education  in  a  technical  or  management 
field  and  attending  the  course  referred  to  in 
subsection  (bKl)  may  be  counted  toward 
satisfying  the  eight-year  requirement  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (bX3). 

"(d)  In  assigning  any  person  to  duty  as  a 
program  manager,  the  Secretary  omcemed 
may  waive  the  requlremenU  prescribed  in 
subsection  (b)  in  individual  cases.  The  au- 
thority to  waive  the  requlremenU  may  not 
be  delegated. 

"f  l<23.  EdncatioB,  trainlnff,  and  ezpericMC  i«- 

qnirenenta  for  certain  usigBneBta 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment concerned  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  estaUlahlng  mfa»<»n»nH  re. 
qulremenU  of  educs^lon.  training,  and  prior 
experience  for  officers  of  that  department 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. Naval  BCateriel  Command.  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  or  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command,  or  any  successor  organliaUon  of 
any  such  command,  who  hold  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  or  commodore,  or  any 
higher  grade. 

"(b)  Regulations  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  require,  at  a  twintmnm  that  is 
order  for  an  officer  of  a  military  depart- 
ment to  serve  in  the  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral or  commodore,  or  a  higAier  grade,  while 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Army  Materiel  Com- 
mand. Naval  Materiel  Command.  Air  Force 
Systems  Command,  or  Air  Force  Lotistics 
Command,  or  any  suooessor  organliation  of 
any  such  command,  the  officer  must  meet 
the  requlremenU  of  secUon  1633(b)  of  this 
titie. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  waive 
the  requlremenU  for  assignment  to  duty  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a).  The  authority  to 
waive  such  requlremenU  may  not  be  dele- 
gated. 


'^l«24.  TraiaiBf 


for  «Mlity 


"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  develop  a 
formal  introductory  training  program  of  not 
less  than  four  weeks  in  duration  for  all  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense  who 
are  rrsponsible  for  assuring  quality  in  con- 
tractor facOtties.  A  pei»m  assigned  to  per- 
form qtuUty  aasuranoe  duties  in  the  Departs 
ment  of  Defense  shall  attend  such  program 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  assign- 
ment". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  at  the  t«*g«iin««g 
of  subtitie  A  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  part  n  of  such  sub- 
title are  each  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  chapter  83  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"85.  Procurement  Management  Per- 
sonnel    1881". 


OP 


ARB    DISCLOSUU    1 

mPLuisas  OP  ihx  aaPAamxRT 
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8k.  806.  (a)  Section  3397(aXl)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "by  negotiation";  and 
(3)  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""$35,000". 

(b)  Section  3307(bK3)  of  such  title  to 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

""(SXA)  If  a  person  to  whom  this  subsec- 
tion applies  (1)  was  employed  by,  or  served 
as  a  CMisultant  or  otherwise  to,  a  defense 
contractor  at  any  time  during  a  year  at  an 
annual  pay  rate  of  at  least  $35,000  and  the 
defense  contractor  was  awarded  contracU 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  during  the 
preceding  year  that  totaled  at  least 
$10,000,000.  and  (11)  within  the  3-year  period 
ending  on  the  day  before  the  person  began 
the  employment  or  consulting  relationship, 
the  person  served  on  active  duty  ot  per- 
formed civilian  service  for  the  Departinent. 
the  person  shaU  file  a  report  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  such  tnanwar  ami  fonn  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  The  person 
shall  file  the  report  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  person  began 
the  employment  or  consulting  relatlaashlp. 

""(B)  The  person  shall  file  an  ■Aw»i«««i 
report  each  time,  during  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  active  duty  or  ci- 
vilian service  with  the  Department  termi- 
nated, that  the  person's  Job  with  the  de- 
foise  contractor  significantly  changes  or 
the  perscm  commences  an  employment  or 
ctmsulting  relationship  with  ^i>otlifr  de- 
fense contractor  imder  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  the  first  sentence.  A  person  re- 
quired to  file  an  »AMtinnm\  rcpoTt  under 
this  subparagraph  shaU  file  the  report 
within  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  change 
or  the  date  the  employment  or  ctmsulting 
relationship  commences,  as  the  caae  may 
be.". 

(c)  Section  3397  (bX3)  of  ttUe  10,  United 
States  C^ode,  is  smended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  dsuse  (D)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  duties  and  work 
performed  by  the  person  for  the  defense 
contractor,  and  a  description  of  any  similar 
duties  or  woik  performed  for  which  the 
person  had  at  least  partial  responsibility  ss 
a  civilian  official  or  employee  of  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Defense  or  a  member  of  the  armed 
forces  during  the  3-year  period  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (3XAXii).": 

(3)  in  clause  (F)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""brier*;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "3-year  period  before 
that  duty  or  service  ended"  and  inserting  in 
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lieu  thereof  "2-ye«r  period  referred  to  In 
pumcrmph  (3XAXU)  and  a  descripUon  of  the 
type  of  work  performed  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  work  was  performed  by  the 
peraon  for  the  defense  contractor  that  has 
employed  the  person  or  has  retained  the 
peraon  as  a  consultant":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(I)  A  statement  describing  any  disqualifi- 
cation action  taken  by  the  person  during 
the  2-year  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(2XAXU)  with  reject  to  any  involvement  in 
a  matter  concerning  the  defense  contrac- 
tor.". 

(dXl)  SecUon  23»7<cXl)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal"  each  place  it 
appears:  and 

(B)  in  cUuse  (B)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3-year":  and 

(U)  by  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$2S.00O". 

(2)  SecUon  3397(cX2)  of  such  UUe  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  dause  (C)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(C)  A  descripUon  of  the  duUes  and  work 
performed  by  the  person  with  the  Depart- 
ment and  a  deacripUim  of  any  similar  duUes 
or  work  for  which  the  peraon  had  at  least 
partial  responsibility  as  an  employee  or  con- 
sultant of  the  defense  contractor  during  the 
2-year  period  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(lXB).":and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (F)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(F)  A  description  of  the  duties  and  work 
performed  by  the  peraon  for  the  defense 
contractor  and  a  descripUon  of  the  type  of 
work  and  the  extent  to  which  such  work 
was  performed  by  the  peraon  in  connection 
with  contracts  of  the  defense  contractor 
with  the  Department  during  the  2-year 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (IXB).". 

(e)  Subaection  (f)  of  secUon  2307  of  such 
UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fXl)  A  person  who  falls  to  comply  with 
the  filing  requirements  of  this  secUon  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  an  admin- 
istraUve  penalty  in  the  amount  of  $10.0<X), 
or  in  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  consid- 
ering all  the  relevant  drcumstances. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er a  person  has  failed  to  file  a  report  re- 
quired by  this  secUon  and  shall  determine 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  under  paragraph 
(1).  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  determl- 
naUons  on  the  record  after  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing  as  provided  in  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  5  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code.  The  determinaUons  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  tmder 
chapter  7  of  such  UUe.". 

RaQUIXBMXirTS  aatATIBG  TO  PRTVATE  KHFLOT- 
MKRT  COIITRACTS  BXTWEBt  CXRTAIK  DKPART- 

Mxirr  OP  DxncNsi  FXocTntmzifT  omcuLs 

AND  DXTENSE  CONTRACTORS 

Sac.  607.  (aXl)  Chapter  141  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  2397  the  following  new  section: 
"12397a.  RcquiremenU  relatinf  to  private  em- 

ployment    contncta    between    certain    Depart- 

meat  of  Defenae  pracmenieBt  official*  and  de- 

fenae  contractors 

"(a)  In  this  secUon: 

"(1)  'Contract'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
provided  in  secUon  2397(aXl)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  'Covered  defense  official',  means  any 
Individual  who  is  serving— 

"(A)  as  a  civilian  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  a  posiUon  for 


which  the  rate  of  pay  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  payable  for 
grade  08-11  under  the  General  Schedule: 
or  1 

"(B)  (>i  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces  in 
a  pay  g^e  of  0-4  or  higher. 

"(3)  "pefense  contractor'  has  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  2397(aX2)  of 
thisUU*. 

"(4)  'designated  agency  ethics  official'  has 
the  san|e  meaning  as  the  term  'designated 
agency  official'  in  section  200(10)  of  the 
Ethics  tti  Government  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt 
1850:  5  1  r.S.C.  App.). 

"(5)  '1  imployment'  means  a  relaUonship 
under  w^ch  an  individual  furnishes  services 
in  return  for  any  payment  or  other  compen- 
saUon  p^d  direcUy  or  IndirecUy  to  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  services. 

"(6)  'Frocurement  funcUon'  Includes,  with 
respect  to  a  contract,  any  function  relating 

"(A)  I  tie  negotlaUon.  award,  administra- 
Uon.  or  Lpproval  of  the  contract: 

"(B)  t]  te  selecUon  of  a  contractor; 

"(C)  t  le  approval  of  changes  in  the  con- 
tract: 

"(D)  <|uallty  assurance.  operaUon  and  de- 
velopmental testing,  the  approval  of  pay- 
ment, or  auditing  under  the  contract:  or 

"(E)  t^e  management  of  the  procurement 
program 

"(bKll  If  a  covered  defense  official  who 
has  participated  In  the  performance  of  a 
procurement  function  In  connection  with  a 
contract  awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense contacts  or  is  contacted  by,  the  de- 
fense contractor  to  whom  the  contract  was 
awarded,  or  an  agent  of  such  contractor,  re- 
garding future  employment  opportunities 
for  the  afficial  with  the  defense  contractor, 
the  offldal  shall,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2>— 

"(A)  Promptly  report  the  contact  to  the 
official's  supervisor  and  to  the  designated 
agency  ethics  official  (or  his  designee)  of 
the  agency  in  which  the  covered  defense  of- 
ficial Is  employed:  and 

"(B)  for  any  period  for  which  future  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  covered  de- 
fense official  have  not  been  rejected  by 
either  the  covered  defense  official  or  the  de- 
fense contractor,  disqualify  himself  from  all 
participation  In  the  performance  of  procure- 
ment fuhctlons  relating  to  contracts  of  the 
defense  Contractor. 

"(2)  A  covered  defense  official  is  not  re- 
quired t^  report  the  first  contact  with  a  de- 
fense contractor  under  paragraph  (IX A)  or 
to  dlaqpalify  himself  tmder  paragraph 
(IXB)  If  the  defense  official  terminates  the 
contact  immediately.  However,  If  an  addi- 
tional contact  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
nature  Is  made  by  or  with  the  defense  con- 
tractor, the  covered  defense  official  shall,  as 
provide4  in  paragraph  (1),  report  the  con- 
tact andlall  contacts  of  the  same  or  a  similar 
natiu'e  ifade  by  or  with  the  defense  contrac- 
tor durilig  the  OO-day  period  ending  on  the 
date  th^additlonal  contact  Is  made. 

"(c)  A  report  required  by  subsecton  (bXl) 
shall  include— 

"(1)  the  date  of  each  contact  covered  by 
the  report:  and 

"(2)  a  brief  descripUon  of  the  substance  of 
the  conttu^. 

"(dXlicA)  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines under  paragraph  (2)  that  a  person 
has  failM  promptly  to  make  a  report  re- 
quired ijy  subsection  (bXlMA)  or  (bX2)  or 
has  failed  to  disqualify  himself  in  any  case 
In  whlcl}  he  Is  required  to  do  so  under  sub- 
section (bxiXB)- 

"(1)  th ;  person  may  not  accept  or  continue 
employment  with  the  defense  contractor 
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the  date  of 
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"(11)  the 
person   an 
amount  of  $li 
as  may  be 
taking  into 
stances. 

"(B)  An  in<|vidual  who  accepts  or  contin- 
ues employment  prohibited  by  subpara- 
graph (AXl)  BhaU  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  an  AdmlnistraUve  pmalty  as  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (AXU).  Such  penalty 
may  be  in  adwUon  to  any  penalty  previous- 
ly imposed  oii^the  individual  under  subpara- 
graph (Axil)  for  failure  prompUy  to  make  a 
report  relating  to  the  defense  contractor  by 
whom  the  imdlvidual  Is  employed  as  re- 
quired by  subaecUon  (bXlXA)  or  (bX2). 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  take 
aeUon  against  an  individual  under  this  para- 
graph before,  on,  or  after  the  date  on  which 
the  individual's  employment  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  teiminated. 

"(2XA)  ThejSecretary  of  Defense  shall— 

"(1)  determkie  whether  an  individual  has 
failed  prompAy  to  make  a  report  required 
by  subsecUon  (bXlXA)  or  (bX2)  or  has 
failed  to  dis«siallfy  himself  in  any  case  in 
which  he  is  required  to  do  so  under  subsec- 
tion (bXlXB>  and  shaU  determine  whether 
to  impose  4  penalty  under  paragraph 
(aXAXii)  and  ^he  amount  thereof:  and 

"(11)  detemtlne  whether  an  Individual  Is 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  an  adminis- 
traUve  penalty  under  paragraph  (1KB)  and 
the  amotmt  thereof. 

There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption  in 
favor  of  a  covered  defense  official  that  fail- 
ure to  report  a  contact  with  a  defense  con- 
tractor or  f aittire  to  disqualify  himself  from 
participation  In  the  performance  of  certain 
procivement  funcUons  is  not  a  violation  of 
subsection  (bHlXA)  or  (bX2)  or  subeecUon 
(bXlKB),  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  defense 
official  has  received  an  opinion  in  writing 
from  the  de^gnated  agency  ethics  official 
under  subsection  (e)  stating  that  a  report  or 
disquallficaticsi  by  the  official  was  not  nec- 
essary. 

"(B)  Determinations  of  the  Secretary 
under  subpaisgraph  (A)  shaU  be  made  on 
the  record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency 
hearing  as  provided  In  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  of  UUe  5.  The  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  under  Chapter  7  of  such  tlUe. 

"(e)  If  a  designated  agency  ethics  official 
or  his  designee  receives  a  report  required  by 
subsecUon  (b)tor  a  request  for  advice  from  a 
covered  defense  official  relating  to  a  contact 
described  in  s^ch  subsecUon,  the  designated 
agency  ethio^  of f icial  or  his  designee  may 
issue  a  writteit  opinion  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  a  covered  defense  official  to  file  a 
report  or  dlsaiallfy  himself  from  partlclpa- 
Uon  in  certain  procuirement  functions,  as 
the  case  may  ^. 

"(f)  A  cove^  defense  official  should  re- 
quest the  adiMce  of  his  supervisor  and  the 
appropriate  designated  agency  ethics  offi- 
cial or  his  designee  on  matters  to  which  this 
section  appliM.". 

(2)  The  tab!  e  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chatter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  secUon  2397  the 
following  new]  item: 

"2397a.  Requirements  relating  to  private 
employment  contacts  between 
c  ertain  Department  of  Defense 
procurement  officials  and  de- 
f  ixae  contractors.". 
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(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  contacts 
(referred  to  In  section  2397a  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  made  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  FUNDS  TO  CARRY  OUT  PRO- 
CUREMXNT  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  COOPERA- 
TIVE AGREEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $3,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  to  be  available  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  to 
carry  out  procurement  technical  assistance 
programs  pursuant  to  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  chapter  142  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  such  ad- 
ditional sums  as  are  necessary  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  administering  the  provisions  of 
such  chapter  during  such  fiscal  years.  In- 
cluding the  expenses  related  to  the  employ- 
ment of  any  additional  personnel  necessary 
to  administer  such  positions. 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF  IN  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACT 
DISPUTE  RESOLUTION 

Sec.  609.  In  any  proceeding  before  the 
Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract  Appeals, 
the  United  States  CHalms  Court,  or  any 
Other  Federal  court  In  wlilch  the  reason- 
ableness of  general  or  administrative  costs 
for  which  a  defense  contractor  seeks  reim- 
bursement from  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  In  Issue,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be 
upon  such  contractor  to  establish  that  such 
costs  are  reasonable. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  610.  (a)  Sections  2321  through  2331  of 
Chapter  138  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
are  redesignated  as  secUons  2331  through 
2341,  respectively. 

(b)  Sections  2331  and  2332  of  such  chap- 
ter, as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a),  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "2323"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "2333". 

(c)  Section  2333  of  such  chapter,  as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (a),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "2321"  and  "2322"  each  place 
they  appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

■2331"  and  "2332",  respectively. 

(d)  The  Items  relating  to  sections  2321 
through  2331  In  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  such  chapter  are  redesignated 
to  reflect  the  redeslgiiatlons  made  by  sub- 
section (a). 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  1623  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code  (as  added  by  secUon 
605(a)  this  title),  shaU  take  effect  on  July  1, 
1990 

(b)  SecUon  1624  of  tiUe  10,  United  Stetes 
Code  (as  added  by  section  60S(a)  of  this 
title),  shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1987. 

(c)  The  regulations  prescribed  tmder  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  1622  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  605(a)  of 
this  title)  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  the  requirement  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  of  such  section  1622  shall  take 
effect  July  1, 1987;  and 

(2)  the  requirement  described  In  subsec- 
tion (bX2)  of  such  section  shall  take  effect 
July  1,  1989. 

COMMISSION  ON  DEFENSE  PROCimEMENT 

Sec.  612.  (aXl)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Commission  on  Defense  Pnxitinnent  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission")  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  and  review  of  those  reports,  studies, 
and  analyses  on  defense  procurement  which 


It  considers  appropriate  and  to  recommend 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  ways 
to  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and  abusive  prac- 
tices In,  and  to  Improve  the  organizaUon 
and  management  of,  the  defense  procure- 
ment process. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
21  members  ss  follows: 

(A)  Seven  private  citizens  appointed  by 
the  President  from  among  persons  who  are 
well  qtiallfied  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Commission  by  reason  of  their  education, 
training,  and  experience  and  who  are  not 
employed  by  or  otherwise  connected  with 
firms  doing  btisiness  with  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(B)  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  from  the  defense  industry. 

(C)  Three  members  wpointed  by  the 
President  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(D)  Poiu-  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  two  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate. 

(E)  Foiu-  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  representatives  and 
two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minor- 
ity leader  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  tinder 
paragnujh  (2XA)  to  serve  as  C^hairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(4)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  btisiness,  but  the  Commission  may 
establish  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  hearings,  taking  testimony, 
and  receiving  evidence.  TTie  Commission 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

(5)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(b>(  1)  All  members  of  the  Commision  shall 
be  appointed  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  on  which  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  operation  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  hold  Its  first 
meeting  not  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  last  member  is  appointed 
to  the  Commission. 

(c)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
and  the  Commission  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  consid- 
er the  Commission's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. Not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  the  Commission  transmits  the 
report  to  the  President  tmder  subaecUon  (c), 
the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  on  his  views  and  planned  acUons  in 
response  to  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  the  Commission's 
findings  and  recommendations.  Not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  the  Commission 
transmits  the  report  to  the  Congress  tmder 
subsection  (c),  the  Comptroller  General 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
his  views  and  recommendations  on  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

(fXl)  The  Commission  may  (without 
regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code)  appoint  an  execuUve  director, 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule. 


(2)  The  Commission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  as  it  considers  appropriate, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  approprlaUons. 
No  such  personnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  (3S-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
secUon  5332  of  UUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  The  execuUve  director  and  staff  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
execuUve  branch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish Its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  organizaUon,  and 
personnel. 

(gXl)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  may  each  be  paid 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  for  each  day  (Including 
traveltlme)  during  which  they  are  engaged 
In  the  actual  performance  of  the  busineas  of 
the  Commission.  Other  memtwrs  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  no  additional  pay 
by  reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(2)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  performance  of  the  duUes  of 
the  Commission. 

(hKl)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authori- 
zaUon  of  the  commission,  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  or  any  member  authorized  by 
the  Commission  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  Its  functions  hold  such  hear- 
ings as  may  be  required  for  the  performance 
of  Its  ftmctions. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  secUon  1821  of  UUe 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  hearing. 
The  per  diem  and  mileage  allowances  of  wit- 
nesses so  summoned  under  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
fimds  appropriated  to  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  CSovemment  such  infoimaUon. 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
commission  may  reqtiire  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  and  each  such  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  Instrumen- 
tality Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  such  Infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates  and  statistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  chairman. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  or  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  under  this  section  unless 
the  head  of  such  agency  determines  tiiat 
urgent,  overriding  reasons  wiU  not  permit 
the  agency  to  make  such  faciliUes,  services, 
or  persormel  available  to  the  Commisson 
and  so  notifies  the  chairman  in  writing. 

(5)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
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otber  matter  to  the  Congren  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

(1)  Fifteen  days  after  the  date  the  reports 
required  by  aubaectiona  (d)  and  (e)  are 
tranonltted  to  the  Congress,  the  Commls- 
slon  shall  eease  to  exist 

(j)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Damsi  ooimucT  austt  aobict  sxtbtokha 

ATTTBOaiTT 

8k.  S13.  (axi)  Chapter  137  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

''BSS4.  SakpoMa  of  books  ami  rccoidi  of  eon- 


"(aXl)  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agtacy  is  authorised  to  require 
by  subpoena  the  production  of  any  book, 
paper,  statement,  record,  information,  ac- 
count, writing,  or  other  document  of  a  con- 
tractor or  suboontnctor  furnishing  or  offer- 
ing to  furnish  any  property  or  any  service  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  a  con- 
tract awarded  or  to  be  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment if  the  Director  is  entiUed  to  have 
access  to  such  documoit  under  applicable 
provisions  of  statute,  regulation,  or  a  con- 
tract or  subcontract  for  which  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  has  audit  responsi- 
bility. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey,  a  subpoma  issued  under  subsection 
(a)  sbaD  be  enforceable  by  order  of  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

"(b>  The  Director  of  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency  shall,  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress 
a  report  on  the  exercise  of  the  subpoena  au- 
thority provided  In  subsection  (a).  The 
repcvt  shaQ  indude  the  number  of  instances 
in  which  the  Director  has  exercised  the  au- 
thority during  the  quarter  covered  by  the 
report,  a  statement  of  all  reasons  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  authority  in  each  case,  a  de- 
tailed explanation  of  why  alternative  inves- 
tigatory methods  were  inadequate  in  each 
case,  and  the  level  of  compliance  with  each 
subpoena  issued  or  outstanding  during  such 
quarter.". 

"(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"3334.  Subpoena  of  boolcs  and  records  of 
contractors      or     subcontrac- 
tors.", 
(b)  The  amoKlments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
moit  of  this  Act  and  to  contracts  awarded 
by  the  Department  on  or  after  such  date. 

COWnUCIKD  ASVISOKT  AHD  ASSISTAMCC 


Sic.  614.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  require  that  there  be  established 
within  each  military  department  an  ac- 
counting procedure  to  aid  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  control  of  expenditures  for  services 
identified  as  contracted  advisory  and  assist- 
ance services. 

(3)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  de- 
scribing the  accounting  procedure  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  implementation  of  the  procedures  in 
each  military  department. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations which  specifically  describe— 


development  and  oper- 
development  related  to  re- 
I  development  activities; 
1  assistance: 
i  representation; 
[ity  control,  testing  and  inspection 


(A)  wlu^  services  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
considers, to  be  contracted  advisory  and  as- 
sistance services;  and 

(B)  of  those  services,  which  services  are 
carried  ott  in  direct  support  of  a  weapon 
system  and  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment, piiduction.  or  maintenance  of  the 
system.    : 

(3XA)  t%e  regulations  prescribed  imder 
paragrapi  (1)  shall  consider  contract  advi- 
sory and  fssistsnce  services  in  the  following 
areas— 

(i)  managemmt  and  professional  services; 

(II)  q>ec|al  studies  and  analyses; 

(III)  management  and  support  services  for 
research  gnd  development  activities; 

(iv)  trailing; 

(iv)  mgnagement  review  of  program- 
funded  oicanisations; 

(vi)  pubUc  relations; 

(vii)  ott|er  consulting  services; 

(viil) 
ational 
searchi 

(ix)i 

(x)i 

(xi)  qi 
services: 

(xii)  spoBialiaed  medical  services;  and 

(xiii)  aijchitectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices, othdr  than  in  connection  with  con- 
struction. 

(B)  The  services  identified  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  shall  consider  the  areas  de- 
scribed iruclauses  (viil)  through  (xiii)  of  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(3)  Regilations  required  by  paragrM>h  (1) 
shall  be  irescribed  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  Mate  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Budget  documents  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  ^pport  of  the  annual  budget  for 
the  Deptgtment  of  Defense  shall  identify 
the  amoi^it  of  contracted  advisory  and  as- 
sistance ^rvices  as  defined  under  regula- 
tions pregcribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
and  shall  separately  set  forth  amounts  for 
such  services  described  in  subsection 
(bdXB)  and  for  each  category  of  such  serv- 
ices described  in  subsection  (bK2XA). 

COST  AgD  PRICE  MAHAOKIfXirT  IM  DEPEHSE 

PROcnRKmifT 

Sec.  615.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  such  UUe  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"8  2406.  Coat  and  price  management 

"(a)  In  ihis  section: 

"(1)  'Cvvered  contract'  means  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  a  defense  agency  using 
procedural  as  defined  in  chapter  137  of  this 
title  and  which  Is  subject  to  the  provisions 
section  3306  of  this  tlUe.  including  contracts 
for  full-sgale  engineering,  development,  or 
production. 

"(3)  'Difense  agency'  means  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  th#  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
partmentiof  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency. 

"(bXl)  A  defense  agency  which  is  respon- 
sible for  Che  acquisition  of  property  (includ- 
ing major  manufactured  end  items)  or  serv- 
ices under  a  covered  contract  shall  cause  to 
be  recorded  the  contractor's  proposed  and 
negotiate^!  cost  and  pricing  data  acquired  by 
the  agen^  into  appropriate  categories,  in- 
cluding libor  costs,  material  costs,  subcon- 
tract costB.  overhead  costs,  general  and  ad- 
ministrative costs,  fee  or  profit,  recurring 
costs,  and  nonrecurring  costs. 

"(2XA)  A  defense  agency  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  acquisition  of  major  manufac- 
tured en#  items  under  a  covered  contract 
shall  cause  to  be  recorded  the  proposed  and 
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"(B)  Each 
labor  referred 
specify  In  the 
trial 
content 
for  the  work 
bill  of  labor 
In  the  bill 
base  the 
specified 
day's  work' 
stood  In  coi 
turlng 
contractor's 
Included  In  th( 


of 


negotiated  bill  i  of  labor  for  labor  used  by 
the  prime  ooQtractor  and  each  aaaodate 
contractor  In  ^umufacturing  the  item  and 
by  each  such  contractor  In 
performing  routine  testing  relating  to  the 
item.  The  bill  ( if  labor  relating  to  the  labor 
used  by  any  sich  contractor  shall  reflect 
such  contraeto  *%  computation  of  the  work 
required  in  ma  lufacturing  parts  and  subas- 
semblies for  th^  end  Iton  and  in  performing 
routine  testing  i  of  such  parts  and  subassem- 
blies. 

itractor  preparing  a  bill  of 
in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
of  labor  the  current  Indus- 
standard  hours  of  work 
as  'should-take  times') 
iuded  in  a  component  of  the 
for  the  total  work  included 
ir.  The  contractor  shall 
hours  of  work  content 
biU  of  labor  on  the  'fair 
t.  as  such  term  is  under- 
tiUve  commercial  manufac- 
in  the  United  States.  The 
hours  of  woric  content 
bill  of  labor  shall  not  vary 
from  time  stanidards  derived  from  commer- 
cially availabla  predetermined  time  stand- 
ard systems  tridely  used  in  the  United 
States,  ss  dcltermtned  by  the  defense 
agency,  subjectjto  veriflcation  by  audit. 

"(C)  The  head  of  a  defense  agency  acquir- 
ing a  bill  of  labor  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaUi  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  infordation  relating  to  standard 
hours  of  work  content  included  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  shall  review  such  infor- 
mation to  determine  changes  in  measured 
work  content  i^  work  progresses  under  the 
contract  to  whieh  the  bill  of  labor  relates. 

"(3)  A  defense  agency  which  is  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  major  manufactured 
end  items  under  a  covered  contract  shall 
cause  to  be  recorded  the  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated bills  of  knaterial  used  by  the  prime 
contractor  ana  each  associate  contractor 
imder  the  conjtract  in  manufacturing  the 
item  and  of  maf«rial  used  by  each  such  con- 
tractor in  performing  routine  testing  rdat- 
ing  to  the  item]  The  bill  of  material  used  by 
any  such  contqsctor  shall  reflect  sutdi  con- 
tractor's computation  of  the  material  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  parts  and  subas- 
semblies for  the  end  item  and  for  routine 
testing  of  such  parts  and  subassemblies.  The 
costs  set  out  iE(  the  bill  of  material  shaU  be 
expressed  in  (lirrent  dollars  and  shall  be 
maintained  an(^  received  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  manner  brovlded  for  bills  of  labor  in 
paragraph  (SXi?). 

"(4)  A  defense  agency  which  is  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  (including 
major  manufaotured  end  items)  or  services 
under  a  covereb  contract  shall  cause  to  be 
recorded  incurred  costs  under  the  contract 
in  the  same  maimer  as  the  defense  agency 
categorises  and  records  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated costs,  Ineludlng  grouping  the  costs  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(cXl)  Nothmg  in  this  section  shall  pro- 
hibit a  contracl|or  from  submitting  a  request 
for  payment  or  reimbursement  for  any  bill 
of  labor  or  an)r  bill  of  material  developed 
pursuant  to  ap  approved  system  of  cost 
principles  and  irocedures. 

"(3)  Nothing  I  in  this  section  shall  require 
the  submission  UDf  the  information  to  be  sub- 
mitted under  oils  section  If  the  contractor 
does  not  malnlialn  such  information  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chaptet  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  th«  <■  following  new  item: 
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"3406.  Cost  and  price  management.". 

ADJUSTED  PROCURXlfKirr  BUDGET  PLAM 

Sic.  616.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember IS,  1986  an  adjusted  Five  Year  De- 
fense Plan  beginning  in  Fiscal  Year  1986  in 
which  the  total  budget  authority  for  each 
fiscal  year  does  not  Increase  more  than  3 
per  centiun  over  the  previous  year's  total 
budget  authority  adjusted  for  the  official 
inflation  projections  for  that  year,  and  a 
second  Five  Year  Defense  Plan  in  which  the 
total  budget  authority  for  each  year  does 
not  exceed  the  previous  year's  budget  au- 
thority adjusted  for  the  official  Inflation 
projections  for  that  year.  Such  plans  shaU 
include  the  broad  categories  as  follows: 

(Da  single  amount  representing  the  total 
budget  authority  for  each  appropriation  ac- 
count, except  that  amoimt  shall  be  specified 
at  the  budget  activity  level  in  the  procure- 
ment appropriation  accountr, 

(2)  the  annual  procurement  plans  for  each 
of  the  five  years  for  each  major  defense  ac- 
quisition program  as  defined  in  section 
139a(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
TITLE  VII— DE!!PARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
EanCHENCY  AND  ECONOMY  MATTERS 

SHORT  TITLX 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Efficiency  and 
Economy  Act  of  1985". 

Part  A— Allowable  Contract  Costs 

RIGULATIOItS  relating  TO  ALLOWABLE  CIHERAL 
AND  ADM INISTRATIVX  COSTS 

Sic.  702.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  issue  proposed  regu- 
lations to  amend  those  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Supplement  to  the 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  dealing  with 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs.  The 
amendments  shall  define  In  detail  and  in 
specific  terms  those  general  and  administra- 
tive costs  which  are  unallowable,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  under  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  In  developing 
specific  standards  on  the  allowability  of  con- 
tractor costs,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
whether  the  costs  incurred  would  l;enefit 
the  United  States  or  would  be  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  business. 
The  amendments  shall  specify,  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  the  following  costs  are  generally 
unallowable: 

(1)  Advertising,  other  than  for  recruiting 
employees,  acquiring  scarce  items,  or  dispos- 
ing of  scrap  or  surplus  material. 

(2)  Dues  paid  to  any  social,  country,  or 
luncheon  club,  or  any  similar  type  of  club  or 
organization. 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  use  of 
company  furnished  automobiles  which  is  of 
(lersonal  benefit  to  the  user. 

(4)  That  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  use  of 
company  furnished  aireraft  whichis  of  per- 
sonal benefit  to  the  user. 

(5)  Contributions  or  donations,  regardless 
of  the  recipient,  including  political  contribu- 
tions. 

(6)  Entertainment  costs. 

(7)  Fines  and  penalties. 

(8)  Lobbying  costs. 

(9)  First-class  air  travel  unless  lower 
pricec}  air  travel  is  not  reasonably  available. 

(10)  Defense  of  fraud  proceedings  brought 
by  the  United  States,  except  to  the  extent 
found  to  be  not  liable  for  the  alleged  fraud. 

(11)  Gifts. 

(13)  Hotel  expenses  in  excess  of  limits  pre- 
scribed In  regulations. 

(13)  Meal  expenses  in  excess  of  limits  pre- 
scribed in  regulations. 

51-059  0-86-8  (ft  11) 
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(14)  Transportation  to  and  from  work 
except  as  specifically  provided  for  in  regula- 
tions or  in  the  contract. 

(bXl)  After  final  promulgation  of  the 
amendments  required  by  subsection  (a).  If  a 
contractor  submits  for  any  (leriod  a  propos- 
al for  general  and  administrative  cost  settle- 
ment after  the  costs  covered  by  such  pro- 
posal have  been  paid  or  accrued  and  the 
proposal  includes  any  general  or  administra- 
tive cost  which  is  unallowable  because  the 
cost  violates  a  coat  principle  in  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulation  or  the  Department 
of  Defense  Supplement  to  the  Federal  Ac- 
quisition Regulation,  the  cost  shall  be  disal- 
lowed If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
a  general  or  administrative  cost  submitted 
by  a  contractor  is  unallowable  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  he  shall  assess  a  penalty 
against  the  contractor  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost  plus  in- 
terest to  be  computed  from  the  date  on 
which  the  request  for  reimbursement  of 
such  cost  was  sulmltted  until  final  settle- 
ment of  the  contract  or  until  the  claim  for 
such  cost  is  withdrawn,  and  at  the  aiH>Ilca- 
ble  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  Public  Law  92-41  (85 
SUt.  97). 

(2)  An  action  of  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605)  and 
shall  be  appealable  in  the  manner  provided 
in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  606). 

(cKl)  After  final  promulgation  of  the 
amendments  required  by  subsection  (a),  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  proposals  for 
general  and  administrative  cost  setUement 
submitted  by  a  contractor  consistently  con- 
tain costs  which  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence have  previously  been  determined  to 
be  imallowable  because  the  costs  violate 
cost  principles  in  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
Supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Reg- 
ulation or  that  such  proposals  submitted  by 
a  contractor  repeatedly  include  the  same  or 
similar  costs  previously  determined  to  be 
unallowable  in  the  case  of  such  contractor, 
the  Secretary  shall  assess  a  penalty  against 
the  contractor,  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
assessed  under  subsection  (b),  equal  to  not 
more  than  2  times  the  amount  of  the  gener- 
al and  administrative  costs  contained  in  the 
proposal  for  which  there  Is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  of  unallowability  because 
the  costs  violate  cost  principles  in  the  Fed- 
eral Acquisition  Regulation  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Supplement  to  the  Federal 
Acquisition  Regulaticm  or  because  the  costs 
have  been  previously  determined  to  be  unal- 
lowable in  the  case  of  such  contractor. 

(2)  An  action  of  the  Secretary  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  shall  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  0>ntract 
Disputes  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605)  and  is 
appealable  in  the  manner  provided  in  sec- 
tion 7  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C.  606). 

(d)  The  submission  for  any  period  of  a 
proposal  for  general  and  administrative  cost 
settiement  after  the  costs  covered  by  such 
proposal  have  been  paid  or  accrued  and 
such  proposal  includes  any  costs  not  actual- 
ly paid  by  the  contractor  or  not  actually  ac- 
crued in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  or  cost  accounting 
standards  shall  be— 

(1)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  287 
of  Utie  18,  United  States  Code,  and  shall  be 
punishable  as  provided  by  law  (including 
section  704(a)  of  this  Act)  for  offenses 
under  that  section;  and 


(2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3729  of  UUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided 
for  such  a  claim  under  section  704(b)  of  this 
Act. 

(e)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  contracts  which  are  firm-fixed- 
price  contracts  (as  described  in  section 
16.202-1  of  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion, as  in  effect  on  April  1, 1985). 

RIOnLATION  TO  OOVTROL  PllCn  THAT  MAT  IB 
PAID  POR  SPARX  PARTS 

Sac.  703.  (a)  The  C^ongress  finds  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  in  some  in- 
stances paid  unreasonably  high  prices  for 
spare  parts  l>ecause— 

(1)  some  parts  have  been  buUt  to  overly 
detailed  specifications; 

(2)  some  parts  have  been  designed  and 
fabricated  in  such  a  manner  that  excessive 
engineering  and  manufacturing  steps  have 
been  involved  resulting  in  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  part; 

(3)  some  parts  have  been  purehased  in 
very  small,  and  thus  highly  uneconomic 
quantities; 

(4)  some  parts  have  had  Inappropriate 
amounts  of  corporate  overhead  assigned  to 
them,  resulting  in  a  price  in  excess  of  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  part; 

(5)  some  parts  have  not  been  purchased 
direcUy  from  the  manufacturer,  and  thus 
the  Government  has  unnecessarily  paid  an 
additional  profit  to  the  seUer 

(6)  some  parts  have  not  been  purchased 
through  a  competitive  process:  and 

(7)  some  parts  have  been  sold  with  unrea- 
sonably hi|^  profits  included  In  the  price. 

(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  specific  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  ad- 
dress the  management  problems  identified 
in  subsection  (a).  Such  report  shall  evaluate 
the  actions  taken  to  determine  whether  the 
actions  have  been  successful  in  remedying 
the  identified  management  problems. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense concludes  that  the  management  prob- 
lems identified  in  subsection  (a)  have  not 
been  successfully  remedied  by  actions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  he  shall- 

(1)  issue  proposed  regulations  to  limit  the 
price  that  may  be  charged  by  defense  con- 
tractors for  spare  parts;  and 

(2)  submit  proposed  legislation  to  remedy 
the  management  problems  identified  in  sub- 
section (a),  as  necessary. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  is  intended  to  modify, 
amend,  or  repeal  section  1345  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  Public  Law  98-473,  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
faUed  to  comply  with  as  of  May  24,  1985. 

ntCRKASID  PENALTIES  POR  PALSX  CLAIMS  IN 
DEPARTMENT  OP  DEPENSB  PROCITRXMXNT 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section  287 
of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  maxi- 
mum fine  that  may  be  imirased  under  such 
section  on  a  contractor  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  TwUny  or  presenting  any 
claim  upon  or  against  the  United  States, 
knowing  such  claim  to  be  false,  fictitious,  or 
fraudulent,  shaU  be  $1,000,000. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3729  of  tiUe 
31,  United  States  Code,  the  amount  of  the 
liability  under  that  section  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  makes  a  false  claim  described  in 
secUon  702(dX2)  of  this  Act  shall  be  a  civil 
penalty  of  $2,000,  an  amount  equal  to  3 
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times  the  amount  of  the  dunaces  the  Oov- 
emment  sustains  because  of  the  act  of  the 
contractor,  and  costs  of  the  civfl  action. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  claims  made  by  contractors  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Pakt  B— CoMfiii'i'iwa  lABoa  Pdkchase 
RnuniMXirrs 
AMxroiixirrs  to  the  oavis-bacoii  act 
Sr.  711.  (a)  SubaecUon  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
the  rate  of  wages  for  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  on  public  buildings  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors,  and  for 
other  purposes"  approved  March  3, 1931  (40 
VJ8.C.  376a(a)),  commonly  known  as  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tracts awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, every  contract  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000"  after  "$2,000"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  minimum  wages  provided  for 
in  paragraph  (1)  in  the  case  of  a  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair  contract  awarded 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be  the 
prevaUing  wages  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  under  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  base  his  deter- 
mination of  the  wages  prevailing  for  the 
corresponding  classes  of  laborers,  mechan- 
ics, and  helpers  on— 

"(i)  the  wage  paid  to  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  corresponding  classes  of  labor- 
ers, mechanics,  and  helpers  employed  on 
private  industry  projects  of  a  character 
similar  to  the  contract  work  in  the  urban  or 
rural  civil  subdivision  of  the  State  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  performed,  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  if  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed there;  or 

"(ii)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics. 
and  helpers  in  the  corresponding  classes, 
the  weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  helpers  employed  on  private  in- 
dustry projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
contract  work  in  the  urban  or  rural  civil 
subdivision  of  the  State  in  which  the  work 
is  to  be  performed,  or  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia if  the  work  is  to  be  performed 
there.". 

(bKl)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "mechanics  and/or  la- 
borers" in  subsection  (aXl)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  helpers, 
or  any  combination  thereof": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "laborers  and  mechan- 
ics" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and  help- 
ers"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "mechanics  and  labor- 
ers" in  subsection  (aXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and  helpers"; 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "laborer  or  mechanic" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "laborer,  mechanic,  or  helper". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 

1)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "laborer  or 
mechanic"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "la- 
borer, mechanic  or  helper". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (40  n.S.C.  276a- 

2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "laborers  and 
mechanics"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 


ing in  Ubu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and 
helpersT. 

PRORIBiriOlt  ON  BSTABUSHMSNT  OP  PAT  RATES 
FOR  PtEVAIUNG  RATI  IMPLOTIES  OP  THX  DI- 

PARTi^arr  op  difiiisx  usino  surveys  op 

WAOBi  PAIO  OUTSIDE  THE  LOCAL  WAGE  AREA 

Sec.  '112.  (a)  Section  S343(dX2)  of  UUe  5. 
United  states  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:: 

"(2)  When  the  lead  agency  determines 
that  there  is  a  number  of  comparable  posi- 
tions in  private  industry  insufficient  to  es- 
tablish the  wage  schedules  and  rates,  such 
agency  shall— 

"(A)  establish  the  wage  schedules  and 
rates  tO;  be  applicable  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees! other  than  prevailing  rate  employ- 
ees of  ihe  Department  of  Defense  on  the 
basis  of|- 

"(1)  lofcal  private  industry  rates;  and 

"(11)  rates  paid  for  comparable  positions  in 
private  {industry  in  the  nearest  wage  area 
that  su^  agency  determines  is  most  similar 
in  the  iftture  of  its  population,  employment, 
manpower,  and  industry  to  the  local  wage 
area  fat'  which  the  wage  survey  Is  being 
made;  aiid 

"(B)  establish  the  wage  schedules  and 
rates  to'  be  applicable  to  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  E>efen8e  only 
on  the  basis  of  local  private  Industry  rates.". 

(b)  The  rate  of  pay  payable  to  a  prevailing 
rate  employee  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Defease  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actmenll  of  this  Act  may  not  be  reduced  by 
reason  ^f  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a). 

AMSHDI^IfTS  TO  THE  WALSH-HXALET  ACT  AHD 

THE  qoirrRACT  work  hours  and   safety 

STANDARDS  ACT 

Sec.  7)3.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
conditiotis  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and 
the  making  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
June  3(i  1936  (41  U.S.C.  35(c)).  commonly 
known  |  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  Is 
amendep- 

(1)  by"  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation  "(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragn^: 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
which  Ifcnlt  work  in  excess  of  eight  hours  in 
any  one  day  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
contract  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defens4". 

(bKl)  I  Section  102  of  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
328)  Is  mended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "and 
except  M  provided  in  subsection  (c)"  after 
"Notwitlistanding  any  other  provtslon  of 
law";     ' 

(2)  in  kubsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "The" 
at  the  Beginning  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c).  the";  and 

(3)  bji  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing *ew  subsection: 

"(cKl)  The  wages  of  every  laborer  and  me- 
chanic employed  by  a  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor to  perform  work  under  a  contract 
awarde4  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be|  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  standard 
workwefek  of  forty  hours,  and  work  In  excess 
of  sucn  standard  workweek  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  one  and 
one-hau  times  the  basic  rate  of  pay. 

"(2)  On  the  event  of  a  violation  of  para- 
graph (a),  the  contractor  and  any  subcon- 
tractor responsible  for  the  violation  shall  be 
liable   to   the   affected  employee  for  the 
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unpaid  wageq  of  the  employee  and  shall,  in 
addition,  be  Bable  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
liquidated  damages  in  the  amount  of  $50  for 
each  week  dtiring  which  a  laborer  or  me- 
chanic was  required  or  permitted  to  work  in 
excess  of  forty  hours  without  payment  of 
the  overtime  wages  required  by  paragraph 
(1).".  I 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  snail  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1085.  and  shall  apply  to  any  contract  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  such  date. 

Part  C— Miscellaneous  Cost  Savings 
Provisions 

REMOVAL  OP  MSTRICTIONS  ON  CONTRACTING 
OUT  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  721.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
contract  for  the  performance  of  any  service 
or  activity  b/  non-Oovemment  personnel  if 
the  Secretar)^  determines  that  the  perform- 
ance of  such  ^rvice  or  activity  by  non-Oov- 
emment personnel  would  be  cost  effective 
and  in  the  b^t  interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense. 

EKXROXNCY  BASE  CLOSURE  AND  REAUCNMENT 

Sec.  722.  (a)  Section  2687(a)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  subject  to  section  2688  of  this  title" 
after  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law". 

(bKl)   Chapter   159   of   tiUe   10,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 2687  the  following  new  section: 
"§2688.  EmeriNiey  Bsm  Clonurcs  and  Realign- 

MMnU 

"(aXl)  If  the  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  for  any  fiscal 
year  (pursuant  to  section  1105  of  title  31)  re- 
flects a  budget  deficit  for  such  fiscal  year 
and  the  Sectttary  of  Defense  satisfies  the 
notification  requirement  set  out  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  Secretary,  during  any  24- 
month  period  follovring  the  submission  of 
such  budget,  knay  close  or  realign  any  mili- 
tary installation  without  regard  to  any 
other  provision  of  law  that  would  prevent  or 
delay  such  closing  or  realignment.  Including 
any  restrictions  on  the  dlstxisal  of  specific 
real  property  and  any  restriction  contained 
in  any  appropriation  Act  on  the  use  of 
funds  to  close  or  realign  any  military  instal- 
lation. 

rmining  whether  any  military 
lould  be  closed  or  realigned 
lority  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
iiise  shall  specifically  consider 


"(2)  In  det 
installation 
under  the  aut 
retary  of  Def 
the  following: 

"(A)  The  mission  requirements  and  the 
potential  impact  on  the  operational  readi- 
ness of  the  military  service  concerned. 

"(B)  The  adequacy  and  condition  of  facili- 
ties at  the  military  installation  to  which 
personnel  or  equipment  is  to  be  transferred 
as  a  result  of  the  planned  base  closure  or  re- 
alignment. 

"(C)  The  potential  of  the  proposed  new  lo- 
cation to  aocommodate  contingency  and 
future  force  requirements. 

"(D)  The  capital  investment  in  the  mili- 
tary installation  proposed  to  be  closed  or  re- 
aligned. 

"(E)  The  btidgetary  consequences  of  the 
proposed  closing  or  realignment. 

"(F)  The  estimated  cost  savings  of  the 
proposed  closing  or  realignment  and  the 
time  period  0ver  which  such  savings  would 
be  realized. 

"(G)  The  economic  impact  on  the  area 
surrounding  the  military  Installation  to  be 
closed  or  realigned  and  on  the  area  sur- 
rounding the  proposed  new  location. 


"(H)  The  environmental  impact  on  the 
proposed  new  location  and  on  the  area  sur- 
rounding such  location. 

"(I)  The  impact.  If  any.  on  the  other  mili- 
tary departments. 

"(J)  The  time  that  will  be  required  to 
achieve  the  closing  or  realignment,  includ- 
ing any  move  of  personnel  or  equipment  to 
a  new  location. 

"(3)  Not  later  than  60  days  before  the 
date  the  Secretary  of  Defense  takes  any  ir- 
revocable action  to  effect  or  implement  a 
closure  or  realignment  of  a  military  installa- 
tion under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  Congress  of  the  plan  to  take 
such  action.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in 
the  notification  to  the  Congress  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
with  respect  to  the  closing  or  realignment  of 
the  military  installation. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized to  design  and  construct  such  facilities 
as  he  determines  are  necessary  to  effect  the 
closure  or  realignment  of  any  military  in- 
stallation under  the  authority  of  this  sec- 
tion and  may  use  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  any  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  mili- 
tary construction  at  the  military  installa- 
tion from  which  personnel  or  equipment  is 
being  moved  as  the  result  of  the  closure  or 
realignment  of  that  military  installation. 

"(c)  In  this  section  the  terms  'military  In- 
stallation' and  'realignment'  have  the  same 
meaning  as  provided  in  section  2687(d)  of 
this  tiUe.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  2687  the  following  new  item: 

"2688.  Emergency  base  closures  and  realign- 
ments.". 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1985, 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provision  of  section  2688  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

REnaURSEMENTS  TO  CONTRACTOR 

Sec.  723.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  of  this  Act— 

(a)(1)  If  a  contractor  submits  for  reim- 
bursement any  cost,  other  than  those  costs 
covered  by  section  702(bKl)  of  this  Act,  for 
which  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  the  cost  has  been  defined  as  expressly 
unallowable  by  statute  or  regulation,  the 
cost  shall  be  disallowed  and  the  contractor 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  disal- 
lowed cost,  plus  Interest  to  be  computed 
from  the  date  on  which  the  request  for  re- 
imbursement of  such  cost  was  submitted 
imtil  final  settlement  of  the  contract  or 
until  the  claim  for  such  cost  is  withdrawn, 
and  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  92-41  (85  SUt  97). 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  price  which  was  increased 
by  reason  of  the  submission  of  Inaccurate, 
incomplete,  or  noncurrent  cost  and  pricing 
data,  the  contractor  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  that  such  price  was  increased,  plus 
interest  to  be  computed  from  the  date  the 
payment  was  made  to  the  contractor  to  the 
date  the  government  is  repaid  by  the  con- 
tractor at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  92-41  (85  Stat.  97). 

(3)  Section  719  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2168)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  in  sub- 


section (hXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "Such  interest  shall  be  set  at 
a  rate  esUblished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  purstiant  to  Public  Law  02-41. 
Such  interest  shall  accrue  from  the  time 
such  payments  were  made  to  the  contractor 
or  subcontractor  to  the  time  such  price  ad- 
justment is  effected.". 

(b)  This  provision  shall  take  effect  for 
contracts  entered  into  on  and  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

TTTU:  Vni— NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
STOCKPHJE 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  DtSFOSAL 

&c.  801.  Effective  on  October  1,  1985.  the 
President  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  of  materials  currently 
held  in  the  National  Defense  Stockpile  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Stra- 
tegic and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PlUng  Act 
(50  U.S.C.  98  et  seq.).  such  quanUUes  having 
been  determined  to  t>e  excess  to  the  current 
requirements  of  the  stockpile: 

(1)  13.415  short  dry  tons  of  celestite. 

(2)  1,352  carats  of  diamond  Industrial 
crushing  bort. 

(3)  1.601.112  pounds  of  iodine. 

(4)  1.187  short  dry  tons  of  kyanite. 

(5)  1.807  short  dry  tons  of  manganese, 
chemical  grade. 

(6)  15.902  pounds  of  mercuric  oxide. 

(7)  150,623  flasks  of  mercury. 

(8)  181.374  pounds  of  mica.  MB.  stained 
and  lower. 

(9)  53.189  pounds  of  mica.  MP.  first  and 
second  quality. 

(10)  2,022.051  pounds  of  mica,  muscovite 
splittings. 

(11)  587.001  pounds  of  mica,  plilogopite 
splittings. 

(12)  1,268,541  pounds  of  quartz  crystals. 

(13)  504  short  tons  of  rare  earth. 

(14)  51,550  short  tons  of  silicon  carbide. 

(15)  991  short  tons  of  talc  block  and  lump. 

(16)  1,089  short  tons  of  talc  ground. 

(17)  6,479,350  pounds  of  thorium  nitrate. 

(18)  124,374  long  tons  of  tin. 

(19)  27,067.613  pounds  of  tungsten  ores 
and  concentrates. 

(20)  4,477  long  tons  of  vegetable  tannin, 
chestnut. 

(21)  82,464  long  tons  of  vegetable  tannin, 
quebracho. 

DEPOSIT  OP  PUNDS  ACCRUINO  PROM  NAVAL 
PETROLEUM  RESERVES 

Sec.  802.  There  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
National  Defense  Stockpile  Transaction 
Fund,  established  under  section  9  of  the 
Strategic  and  CriUcal  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  UJS.C.  98h),  30  percent  of  all  money 
accruing  to  the  United  SUtes  during  fiscal 
year  1986  from  lands  In  the  naval  petroleum 
and  oil  shale  reserves  (less  amounts  spent 
for  exploration,  development,  and  operation 
of  those  reserves  and  related  expenses 
during  that  period).  Moneys  deposited  in 
the  Fund  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  covered  into  the  F\md  under 
section  9(b)  of  such  Act. 

TITLE  IX-GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SPECIAL  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  FUND 

Sec.  901.  Section  138(g)  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  size  of  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund  esUblished  pursuant  to 
chapter  5  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2795  et  seq.)  may  not  exceed 
$1,000,000,000.". 

LIMITED  AUTHORITY  TO  EXCEED  PERMANENT 
CEILING  ON  UNITED  STATES  FORCES  ASSIGNED 
TO  NATO 

Sec.  902.  Section  1002(cXl)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1985 


(Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat.  2575),  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  exceed  such  permanent  ceiling  in 
any  year  by  a  number  equal  to  not  more 
than  W  of  1  percent  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  sound  management  in  the  rota- 
tion of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  and  from  assignment  to 
permanent  duty  ashore  in  European 
member  nations  of  NATO,  but  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  increase  in 
such  year  is  necessary  for  such  purpose. 

PRORIBrriON  ON  DfCLUDDIG  CXNBRAL  AND  Al>- 
MINISI'KATIVE  OVESHRAD  ajLPENSES  IN  TBS 
COMPUTATION  OP  OONTRACrOR  PROFITS 

Sk.  903.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  advise  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  in  writing,  within  60  dsjv  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  of  his 
views  regarding  the  desirability  and  advis- 
ability of  legislation  or  regulatlmis  that 
would  prohibit,  in  the  case  of  any  contract 
awarded  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  other  than  competitive  procedures 
(as  defined  in  section  2304(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code),  the  inclusion  of  any 
actual  or  imputed  general  and  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  contractor  in  the  total 
cost  to  which  a  percentage  is  applied  in 
order  to  calculate  anticipated  profit  to  be 
earned  by  the  contractor. 

(b)  In  the  event  he  favors  su^  a  prohibi- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  indicate,  in  his 
views  submitted  to  the  committees  under 
subsection  (a),  the  desirability  and  advisabil- 
ity of  including  in  legislation  or  regulations 
imposing  such  a  prohibition  authority  to 
waive  the  prohibition  in  paitknilar  cases  if 
necessary  to  avoid  Inequitable  mmntmfiii^ 
hardship  or  if  necessary  for  other  expressly 
sUted  reasons. 

LIMITATION  ON  USE  OP  FUNDS  FOR  OONDUCTINC 
POLYGRAPH  examinations;  REPORT 

Sbc.  904.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  ptirpose  of  Implement- 
ing paragraphs  D.8  and  9.  D.12.b  and  g. 
D.13.C,  and  E.l.g  of  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  5210.48.  dated  December  24.  1984. 
relating  to  polygraph  examinations  and  ex- 
aminers, except  for  the  cwitinuatton  of  the 
test  program  authorised  by  section  1307  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1985  (PubUc  law  98-525;  98  Stat.  2613). 
The  total  number  of  persons  examined 
imder  the  test  program  in  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  may  not  exceed  S.500. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1986.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
report  on  the  use  of  polygrv>h  examina- 
tions administered  by  or  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  report  shall  include  (A)  the  number  of 
polygraph  examinations  conducted.  (B)  a 
description  of  the  purposes  and  results  of 
such  examinations,  (C)  a  description  of  the 
criteria  used  for  selecting  programs  and  in- 
dividuals for  examination.  (D)  the  number 
of  persons  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  ex- 
amination, (E)  a  description  of  the  actions 
taken,  including  denial  of  clearance  or  other 
adverse  action,  when  an  individual  either 
failed  or  refused  to  take  the  examination. 
(F)  an  explanation  of  the  uses  made  of  the 
results  of  the  examinations,  and  (G)  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  those  cases  in  which 
more  than  two  examinations  were  needed  to 
attempt  to  resolve  discrepancies. 
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(cXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  continuinc  polygraph  research 
procram  to  support  polygraph  activities 
within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  re- 
search program  shall  include  evaluation  of 
the  validity  of  polygraph  techniques  used 
by  the  Department,  polygraph  counter- 
measures  and  anU-ooimtermeasures,  and  de- 
velopmental research  on  polygraph  tech- 
niques, instrumentation,  and  analytic 
methods. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
annually  the  results  of  the  polygraph  re- 
search program  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
to  the  Committees  on  Aimed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(3)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  year  1986  in  the  amount  of 
$590,000  to  carry  out  the  continuing  re- 
search program  referred  to  in  paragrwh 
(1). 

(d)  This  section  does  not  apply— 

(1)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  assigned 
to,  or  detailed  to,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  to  any  expert  or  consultant  under 
a  contract  with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency; 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  Individual  employed 
by.  assigned  to.  or  detailed  to,  the  National 
Seciirity  Agency,  any  expert  or  consultant 
under  a  contract  with  the  National  Seciuity 
Agency,  any  employee  of  a  contractor  of  the 
National  Security  Agency,  or  any  individual 
assigned  to  a  space  where  sensitive  cryptolo- 
glc  information  is  produced,  processed,  or 
stored:  or 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  individual  applying 
for  a  position  in  the  National  Security 
Agency. 

(e)  The  provision  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
expire  on  September  30, 1986. 

aasraicnoiis  on  oomtbactiiio  roi 

XDDCATIOIIAL  SXRVICIS 

Sic.  90S.  (a)  No  solicitation,  contract,  or 
agreement  for  the  provision  of  off-duty 
postsecondary  education  services  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  or  the  dependents  of  such 
members  or  onployees  may  discriminate 
against  or  preclude  any  accredited  academic 
institution  authorized  to  award  one  or  more 
associate  degrees  from  offering  courses 
within  its  lawful  scope  of  authority  solely 
on  the  basis  of  such  institution's  lack  of  au- 
thority to  award  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

(b)  No  solicitation,  contract,  or  agreement 
for  the  provision  of  off-duty  postsecondary 
education  services  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  civilian 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  or 
the  dependents  of  such  members  or  employ- 
ees may  limit  the  offering  of  such  services 
or  any  group,  category,  or  level  of  courses  to 
a  single  academic  institution,  except  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shaU  restrict  the 
ability  of  duly  constituted  personnel  at  the 
ntilitary  Installation  level  to  take  such  ac- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid  uimeces- 
sary  duplication  of  offerings,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  provision  of  ensiu'- 
ing  the  availability  of  alternative  offerors  of 
such  services  to  the  maTimnTn  extent  feasi- 
ble. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  services  referred  to  in  subsections 
(a)  uh)  (b)  that  are  provided  after  Septem- 
ber 1.   1985,  except  that  such  provisions 


shall  nol  apply  to  contracts  for  services  en- 
tered in«D  before  April  1.  1985. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  more  than  one  academic 
instltutian  to  be  authorized  to  offer  courses 
aboard  a  particular  naval  vessel. 

(eXl)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  carry  out  a  study  to  de- 
termine (A)  the  educational  needs  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
states  and  civilian  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stationed  outside  the 
United  ^tes  and  the  educational  needs  of 
the  dep#ndents  of  such  members  and  em- 
ployees. KB)  the  most  effective  and  feasible 
means  at  meeting  such  needs,  and  (C)  the 
cost  of  pttividing  such  means. 

(2)  Not  later  than  September  1,  1986.  the 
Comptndler  General  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  the  study  required  by 
subsection  (1).  The  report  shall  include  the 
Comptn^er  General's  findings  and  such 
recommandations  for  legislation  as  the 
Comptrdber  General  considers  appropriate. 
AinruAL  ytxpoRT  on  sovirr  cokfuai* ex  with 
Mus  coimtoL  comciTiaiiTS 

Sk.  gob.  Not  later  than  December  1, 1985, 
and  not  later  than  December  1  of  each  year 
thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  containing  an  update 
(since  the  most  recent  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  subject)  of  the  President's  find- 
ings regarding  the  Soviet  Union's  compli- 
ance with  Its  arms  control  commitments,  to- 
gether with  such  additional  information  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union's  compliance  with 
its  armS'  control  commitments  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  currently  In- 
formed on  such  matter.  The  President  shall 
submit  <ilasstfied  and  unclassified  versions 
of  such  ijeport  to  the  Congress  each  year. 

RKPORT  |)N  use  OP  mDaPMUmT  COST  BSTI- 
MATKS  rOR  MAJOR  OETKIISK  ACQUISmON  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sk.  997.  Not  later  than  April  1.  1986,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  ^d  House  of  Representatives  a 
'  report  oa  the  continued  use  of  independent 
cost  estimates  in  the  planning,  programing, 
budgeting,  and  selection  process  for  major 
defense  acquisition  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Such  report  shall  be  a 
follow-oa  to  the  report  required  by  section 
1203(c)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act,  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-94;  10 
U.S.C.  1039  note),  and  shall  include  an  over- 
all assestment  of  the  extent  to  which  such 
estimatet  were  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Def ene  in  making  decisions  on  the  fiscal 
year  198V  budget  and  a  general  explanation 
of  whyjsuch  estimates  might  have  been 
modified  or  rejected.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  Include  In  the  report  a  statement  as  to 
whether  adequate  personnel  and  financial 
resource*  have  been  allocated  at  all  levels  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  those  organi- 
zations Or  offices  charged  with  developing 
or  assesOlng  independent  estimates  of  the 
costs  of  major  defense  acquisition  programs. 

EXTXMSIdlf  OP  RKPORTHfO  DATXS  POR  THX  COM- 
MlSSIOk  ON  MXRCHANT  MARINX  AND  DIFXNSX 

Sec.  908.  Section  1536  of  the  Department 
of  Defease  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
law  98-1  25;  98  Stat.  2633).  U  amended— 

(1)  in  lubsectlons  (b)  and  (g),  by  striking 
out  "1915"  and  "1986"  each  place  they 
appear  «id  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986" 
and  "19ffr",  respectively:  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (i),  by  striking  out 
"1985".  "lOBe",  and  "1987"  each  place  they 
appear  apd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1986", 
"1987".  and  "1988".  respectively. 
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TWO-TSAI  BinipKT  CTCLB  POR  TBI  DKPAKTimT 
OPDKPBISX 

Src.  909.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
programs  and;  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  coud  be  more  effectively  and  ef- 
ficiently planaed  and  managed  if  funds  for 
the  Department  were  provided  on  a  two- 
year  cycle  rather  than  annually. 

(b)  The  President  shall  include  In  the 
budget  submlljted  to  the  Congress  pursuant 
to  section  1105  of  title  31.  United  States 
Code,  for  fiscal  year  1988  a  single  proposed 
budget  for  thO  Department  of  Defense  and 
related  agencies  for  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1989.  Thereafter,  the  President  shall  submit 
a  proposed  twt>-year  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  related  agencies  every 
other  year. 

(c)  Not  Utei]  than  July  1.  1986.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defen*  shall  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armei  Services  and  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  containing  the  Secre- 
tary's views  on  the  following: 

(1)  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
operating  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
related  agencies  on  a  two-year  budget  cycle. 

(2)  The  Secretary's  plans  for  converting  to 
a  two-year  budget  cycle. 

(3)  A  descrip^on  of  any  impedimenU.  stat- 
utory or  oth^wise,  to  converting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  re- 
lated agencies  jto  a  two-year  budget  cycle  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1988. 

CONTINUED  OPlRATION  BT  THE  SKCRKTART  OP 
DKPXNSE  OP  Tta  DEPKNSX  DKrSRDDITS'  EDUCA- 
TION SYSTEM 

Sec.  910.  (aKD  Subsection  (e)  of  section 
202,  sections  2p8  and  302,  and  subsection  (f) 
of  section  401  [of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion OrganizaUon  Act  (20  UJ3.C.  3412(e). 
3418.  3442.  an4  3461(f))  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  il9(a)  of  such  Act  (20  UJ3.C. 
3479(a))  is  amonded— 

(A)  by  striki^  out  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designatldn  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  strikl^  out  paragraph  (2). 

(3)  Section  •03(a)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3503(a))  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  subaec- 
tion  designatidn  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  208  and  302. 

(5)  SecUon  4l4(b)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3474(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "302,". 

(b)(1)  SecUon  1402  of  the  Defense  De- 
pendenta'  Education  Act  of  1978  (20  U.S.C. 
921)  is  amendod  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  f  ollowlik  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Sectary  of  Defense  shaU  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  the 
educational  pfograms  and  practices  of  the 
defense  depenienta'  education  system.". 

(2)(A)  Paratraph  (1)  of  secUon  1410(a)  of 
such  Act  (20  as.C.  928(a)(1))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentences:  "Tie  membership  of  each  such 
alijlvisory  comihlttee  shall  also  include  one 
person  to  repiesent  the  Interests  of  the  or- 
ganization reopgnized  as  the  exclusive  bar- 
gaining repre^ntative  of  the  employees  of 
the  school.  Svkti  person  shall  be  designated 
by  the  appropflate  organization  and  shaU  be 
a  nonvoting  member  of  the  committee.". 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  1410  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Members" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  in  the 
case  of  a  nonvoting  member  provided  for 
under  subsectipn  (a)(1),  members". 

(3)  The  seco|id  sentence  of  section  1410(b) 
of  the  Defense  Dependents'  Education  Act 


of  1978  (20  U.S.C.  928(c))  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Defense". 

(4KA)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  1411  of 
such  Act  (20  U.S.C.  929)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(aKl)  There  Is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Advisory  CouncU  on  De- 
pendento'  Education  (hereinafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  Council).  The  Coun- 
cil shall  be  composed  of — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  or  their  respective 
designees: 

"(B)  twelve  Individuals  appointed  Jointly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  who  shall  be  Individuals 
who  have  demonstrated  an  Interest  In  the 
field  of  primary  or  secondary  education  and 
who  shall  include  representatives  of  profes- 
sional employee  organizations,  school  ad- 
ministrators, and  parents  of  students  en- 
rolled in  the  defense  dependents'  education 
system  and  one  student  enrolled  in  such 
system:  and 

"(C)  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Council 
from  professional  employee  organizations 
shall  be  Individuals  designated  by  such  orga- 
nizations. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  his  des- 
ignee, and  the  Secretary  of  Education,  or 
his  designee,  shall  serve  as  cochairmen  of 
the  Council. 

"(4)  The  Director  shall  be  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Council.". 

(5)  Subsection  (bMl)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and"  before  "the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(6)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "at  least  fotu-  times 
each  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  two  times  each  year": 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (2); 

(C)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4).  and 
(5)  as  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4),  respectively: 
and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion" in  clause  (4)  (as  redesignated  In  clause 
(3)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  of  Defense". 

(c)  Section  5316  of  UUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Adminis- 
trator of  Education  for  Overseas  Depend- 
ents. Department  of  Education.". 

EXTENSION  AND  EXPANSION  OP  AUTHORITT  OP 
THE  SECRETART  OP  DDKNSE  TO  TRANSPORT 
HUMANITARIAN  RXLIEP  SUPPLIES  TO  CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 

Sec.  911.  (a)  Section  1540(a)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (PubUc  Law  98-525:  98  Stat.  2637).  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Central  America"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any  area  of  the 
world". 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  1540  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION   POR    SECRETARY   OP   DEPENSE 
TO    TRANSPORT    HUMANITARIAN    RELISP    SUP- 
PLIES TO  POREIGN  COITNTRIES". 
INDUSTRIAL  PUND  CAPITALIZATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  912.  Section  2208(J)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
not  less  than  4  percent  during  fiscal  year 


than  5  percent  during 


1986,  and  not  le 
fiscal  year  1087". 

IMPUCATIONS  ON  THE  STXATIGIC  Dl 
mTIATIVE 

Sec  913.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  that  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  declared  in  its  report  to  the 
President,  dated  March  21,  1984,  that  "One 
of  the  most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
menU  is  the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972 ";  and 

(2)  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  stated 
that  the  "ABM  Treaty  requires  consulta- 
tions, and  the  President  has  explicitly  rec- 
ognized that  any  ABM-related  deployments 
arising  from  research  into  ballistic  missile 
defenses  would  be  a  matter  for  consulta- 
tions and  negotiation  between  the  Parties". 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  declares— 

(1)  that  it  fully  supporta  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President  that  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space 
arms  Is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  UmitaUon  of  AnU-Balllstlc  Ifiasile  Sys- 
tems, signed  on  May  26. 1972;  and 

(2)  that  action  by  the  Congress  In  approv- 
ing funds  for  research  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  does  not  express  or  imply  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  abrogate,  violate, 
or  otherwise  erode  such  treaty,  and  does  not 
express  or  imply  any  determination  or  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States  develop,  test,  or  deploy 
ballistic  missUe  strategic  defense  weaponry 
that  would  contravene  such  treaty. 

SPECIAL  POREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM 

Sec.  914.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  wpropriated  for  fiscal  ysar  1986  In  the 
amount  of  $2,100,000  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  pay  expenses  incurred  In  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

RESTRICTION  ON  THE  USE  OP  PUNOS  POR  THE  B- 
IB  BOMBER  AIRCRAPT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  915.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  conduct  of  research,  design,  demonstra- 
tion, development,  or  procurement  of  more 
than  100  B- IB  bomber  aircraft  (Including 
any  derivative  or  modified  version  of  such 
aircraft). 

RBQinRHCENT  POR  SPECIPIC  AUTHORIZATION 
POR  DEPLOYMENT  OP  STRATEGIC  DEPENSE  INI- 
TIATIVE SYSTEM 

Sec.  916.  A  strategic  defense  system  devel- 
oped as  a  consequence  of  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  conducted  on  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  may 
not  be  deployed  in  whole  or  in  part  unless— 

(1)  the  President  detannlnes  and  certifies 
to  the  Congress  in  writing  that  the  system 
Is- 

(A)  survivable,  that  is  it  must  be  able  to 
maintain  a  sufficient  degree  of  effectiveness 
to  fulfill  Ite  mission,  even  in  the  face  of  de- 
termined attacks  against  It;  and 

(B)  cost  effective  at  the  margin  to  the 
extent  that  It  must  be  able  to  maintain  Its 
effectiveness  against  the  offense  at  less  cost 
than  it  would  take  to  develop  offensive 
countermeasures  and  proliferate  the  ballis- 
tic missiles  necessary  to  overcome  It;  and 

(2)  funding  for  the  deployment  of  such 
system  has  been  specifically  authorized  by 
legislation  enacted  after  the  date  on  which 
the  President  makes  the  certification  to  the 
Congress. 


ARMED  SEKVICB  NATIONAL  SCIENCE  CENTER  POR 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS 

Sac.  917.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  that  acientiflc  and  technological  devel- 
opmenta  in  communications  and  electronics 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the  United 
States  In  meeting  Its  national  security,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  needs: 

(2)  that  enhanced  training  in  the  techni- 
cal communications,  electronics,  and  ootn- 
puter  disciplines  is  necessary  for  a  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  military  force: 

(3)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
through  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Com- 
numd.  Is  responsible  for  providing  training 
to  members  of  the  Army; 

(4)  that  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  In 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  130  of  that 
Congress,  encouraged  the  establishment 
within  the  United  States  of  a  national 
center  dedicated  to  communications  and 
electronics: 

(5)  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  en- 
tared  Into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
with  the  National  Sdmce  Center  for  Com- 
munications and  Electronics  Foundation  In- 
corporated, a  nonprofit  corporation  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  In  which  the  Army  and 
such  foundation  agreed  to  develop  a  science 
center  for  (A)  the  promotion  of  engineering 
principles  and  practices,  (3)  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  education  for  careers  in 
commimications  and  electronics,  and  (C)  the 
portrayal  of  the  communicaticnis.  electron- 
ics, and  computer  arts. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  rec- 
ognize the  relationship  between  the  Army 
and  the  National  Science  Center  for  c:om- 
munications  and  EHectronics  Foundation  In- 
corporated (hereinaftar  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foundation")  for  the  de- 
velopment, construction,  and  operation  of  a 
national  science  center  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  to 
make  available  a  suitable  site  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  center,  to  accept  title  to 
the  center  facilities  when  constructed,  and 
to  provide  for  the  management,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  such  a  center  after  the 
transfer  of  title  of  the  center  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(cXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  a  suitable  parcel  of  land  at 
or  near  Fort  Gordon.  Georglsu  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  armed  servioes  national  sci- 
ence center  by  the  Foundation  to  meet  the 
objectives  expressed  in  subsection  (a).  Upon 
completion  of  the  construction  of  the  center 
the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to  the  center 
and  may  provide  for  the  management,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  such  center  out 
of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Army  for  such 
purpose. 

(2)  As  a  condition  to  making  a  parcel  of 
land  available  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
construction  of  a  national  science  center, 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  design  of  the  center.  Including  all 
plans,  specifications,  contracts,  sites,  and 
materials  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
such  center  and  all  rights-of-way.  ease- 
ments, and  rights  of  ingress  and  egress  for 
the  center.  The  Secretary's  approval  of  the 
design  and  plans  shall  be  based  on  good 
business  practices  and  accepted  engineering 
principles  taking  into  consideration  safety 
and  other  appropriate  factors. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  accept  conditional 
or  unconditional  gifts  made  for  the  benefit 
of,  or  in  connection  with  the  center. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  an  adviso- 
ry board  to  advise  the  Secretary  regarding 
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the  operation  of  the  center  in  pursuit  of  the 
goala  of  the  center  described  in  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  may  appoint  to  the  advi- 
sory board  such  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Foundation  as  he  considers 
appropriate.  The  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  (S  n.S.C.  App.)  shall  not  apply  to 
the  advisory  board  appointed  under  this 
subsection. 

(f)  Consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  center,  the  Secretary  may  make  fa- 
cilities at  the  center  available  to  the  Foun- 
dation for  its  corporate  activities  and  for 
such  endeavors  in  the  area  of  communica- 
tions and  electronics  as  the  Secretary  may 
consider  appropriate. 

(gXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  the  center 
available  to  the  public  and  to  other  depvt- 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  for 
research  and  study  and  for  public  exhibi- 
tions. The  SecretU7  may  charge  for  such 
uses  as  he  considers  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate. 

(2)  Any  money  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  center  shall  be  deposited  to 
a  special  fund  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
center.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  Army  to  audit  the 
records  of  such  fund  at  least  once  every  two 
years  and  to  report  the  results  of  the  audits 
to  the  Secretary. 

STUDY  OP  UFACT  OP  PORKIGIt  EXPORT  SUBSI- 
DIES OM  THE  DEPKIISE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE  OP 
THE  UHllKI)  STATU 

Sec.  918.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
conduct  a  study  regarding  the  effects  that 
foreign  export  subsidies  have  had  on  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  con- 
taining the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  April  1.  1988,  and  shall 
include  in  such  report— 

(Da  compilation  of  the  number  and  type 
of  contracts  awarded  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  fiscal  year  1984,  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  the  first  six  months  of  fiscal  year  1986 
on  which  United  SUtes  firms  bid  but  which 
were  awarded  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  foreign  firms; 

(2)  whether,  in  the  case  of  each  such  con- 
tract, a  subsidy  (as  defined  in  section 
1«77(S)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930)  was  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  commodity 
purchased  under  the  contract  and,  if  so,  a 
description  of  the  subsidy,  including  the 
type  and  amount  of  the  subsidy; 

(3)  identification  of  those  segments  of 
United  States  industry  adversely  siff acted  by 
the  loss  of  the  contracts  referred  to  in 
clause  (1)  and  the  consequences  that  the 
loss  of  such  contracts  has  had  on  the  de- 
fense Industrial  base  of  the  United  States; 
and 

(4)  such  recommendations  for  legislative 
and  administrative  action  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  or  appropriate  to  cor- 
rect any  detrimental  Impact  that  subsidized 
exports  have  on  the  defense  industrial  base 
of  the  United  States,  to  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  impact  of  such  recommendations 
on  other  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives such  as  the  goal  of  improving  coopera- 
tive weapons  development  and  standardiza- 
tion in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

AUTHORITT  OP  THE  SECRXTABT  OP  DEPENSE  TO 
ERKOLL  CERTAIN  PERSONS  IN  OVERSEAS 
SCHOOLS  OP  THE  DEPENSE  DEPENDENTS'  EDU- 
CATION SYSTEM 

Sec.  919.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may,  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  pre- 


scribe, permit  to  be  enrolled  in  schools  of 
the  dflfense  dependents'  education  system. 
In  ad<Mtion  to  children  authorized  to  be  en- 
rolled in  such  system  under  the  Defense  De- 
pendents' Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  921  et 
seq.),  children  of  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  stationed  outside  the  United 
States^  children  of  employees  of  contractors 
employed  in  carrying  out  work  for  the  Fed- 
eral Cnvemment  outside  the  United  States, 
children  of  employees  of  nonappropriated 
fund  Activities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Imd,  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  national  Interest,  chil- 
dren of  other  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreign  nationals. 

(b)  Any  child  permitted  to  enroll  in  a 
school  of  the  defense  dependents'  education 
system  under  this  section  shall  be  required 
to  pay  tuition  at  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  which  shall  not  be 
less  tl|an  the  rate  necessary  to  defray  the 
average  cost  of  the  enrollment  of  children 
in  thel  system  under  the  Defense  Depend- 
ents' Education  Act  of  1976  (20  U.S.C.  921  et 
seq.). 

ANfUAL  SELECTED  ACQUISmON  REPORTS 

Sec.  920.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  139a 
Of  titl«  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  restd  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  Each  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
for  th*  first  quarter  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
include— 

"(A)  the  same  information,  in  detailed  and 
summarized  form,  as  Is  provided  in  reports 
submitted  under  section  139  of  this  title; 

"(3)  ihe  current  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  for  each  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram included  in  the  report  and  the  history 
of  that  cost  from  the  date  the  program  was 
first  included  in  a  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  for  which 
the  current  report  is  submitted;  and 

(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  considers  appropriate. 

"(2)  Each  Selected  Acquisition  Report  for 
the  first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  submitted  in  the  same  format 
and  with  the  same  content  as  was  used  for 
the  Selected  Acquisition  Report  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  material  required 
by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  each  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report  for  the  first  quarter  of  a 
fiscal  year  shall  include— 

"(A)  a  full  life-cycle  cost  analysis  for  each 
major  defense  acquisition  program  included 
in  the  report  which  is  in  or  has  completed 
full-scale  engineering  development  and 
which  was  first  included  in  a  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Report  for  a  quarter  after  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985; 

"(B)  Lf  the  system  that  is  Included  in  a 
major  defense  acquisition  program  de- 
scribed in  clause  (A)  has  an  antecedent 
systent,  a  full  life-cycle  cost  analysis  for  that 
antecedent  system;  and 

"(C) '  production  information.  Including 
but  not  limited  to— 

"(i)  b  baseline  annual  production  rate 
planned  for  the  system  through  the  project- 
ed termination  of  the  procurement; 

"(11)  cost  and  schedule  variances  caused  by 
departure  from  the  annual  baseline  produc- 
tion if  the  annual  budget  submission  varies 
from  t|ie  baseline; 

"(111)1  the  annual  production  capacity  pro- 
vided ^th  the  facilities  and  tooling  pro- 
grammed for  procurement  in  the  program 
or  otherwise  provided  by  Government 
funds;, 

"(iv)lthe  annual  production  rates  assmned 
in  the i  cost-effectiveness  analysis  presented 
at  the  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  au- 
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ADVANCED  TBCHNOLOGY  BOMBER 
'ANCED  CRUISE  MISSILE  PROGRAMS 
PURPOSE 

a)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress 


thorized  thi  military  service  component  to 
proceed  with  full-scale  development  of  the 
program:  and 

"(V)  the  C9st  savings  projected  to  be  avail- 
able if  the  i^x>gTam  submitted  b>  the  annual 
budget  submission  was  procured  at  the 
annual  proAuction  rate  identified  at  the 
time  the  Secretary  of  Defense  authorized 
the  military  service  component  to  proceed 
with  full-sctfe  development  of  the  program. 

"(4)  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  for  the 
first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  known 
as  comprehensive  annual  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Report^". 

(bKl)  Tha  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
submit to  Congress  the  Selected  Acquisition 
Reporte  reqiiired  by  section  139a  of  title  10. 
United  StatM  Code,  for  the  first  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1M5.  The  reports  as  resubmitted 
shall  be  in  the  format  and  with  the  content 
required  by  baracn«>h  (2)  of  section  lS9a(c) 
of  such  title[as  added  by  subsection  (a). 

(2)  Such  reports  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tills  Act. 

PROBIBrnON;  AGAINST  USINO  mHIW  APPROPRI- 
ATED POR 
AND  THE 
POR  ANY 

Sec.  921 
that- 

(1)  the  cababiliUes  Inherent  in  the  tech- 
nologies associated  with  the  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Bomber  program  and  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missl|e  program  are  a  critical  nation- 
al security  lasset  for  m^intjiTiii^g  an  ade- 
quate and  cijedible  deterrent  posture; 

(2)  such  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  feasible  in 
order  to  pn^uce  and  deploy  advanced  sys- 
tems whlcfai  will  complicate  the  military 
planning  of  ihe  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  conse- 
quence enhance  the  deterrent  posture  of 
the  United  states; 

(3)  such  i  technologies  and  programs 
should  be  funded  at  the  levels  authorized  in 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  all  the  funds  appropriated  for  such 
programs  should  be  fully  used  for  such  pro- 
grams. 1 

(b)  None  (H  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act  to  ckrry  out  the  Advanced  Technol- 
ogy Bomber  program  or  the  Advanced 
Cruise  Missive  program  may  be  used  for  any 
other  pu 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that, 
consistent  dlth  the  stated  policy  of  the  De- 
partment ofi  Defense,  the  B-IB  bomber  air- 
craft procurement  program  should  be  termi- 
nated after  acquisition  under  such  program 
of  100  aircrairt. 

REPORT  Of  PEASIBILITY  OP  DRUG  TESTING 
RROSPKCnVE  RECRUITS 

Sec.  922.  j(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  October  1, 
1985,  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of  imple- 
menting a  pkvgram  designed  to  detect  drug 
use  by  persons  who  have  been  accepted  for 
entry  into  the  Armed  Forces  but  who  have 
not  become  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  an  exp  anation  of  how  such  a  program 
would  opera  «; 

(2)  the  Se<  retary's  assessment  of  the  value 
of  such  a  pn  tgram; 

(3)  a  dls(ussion  of  any  problems  that 
might  com|>llcate  the  administration  of 
such  a  progi  am; 
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(4)  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
instituting  such  a  program; 

(5)  an  estimate  of  any  savings  that  the 
United  States  might  realize  by  detecting  il- 
legal drug  use  by  a  person  before  such 
person  becomes  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  and 

(6)  such  recommendations  for  legislation 
as  the  Secretary  considers  necessary  or  at>- 
propriate  to  establish  such  a  program. 

AUTHORITY  TO  LEASE  AIR  PORCE  HELICOPTERS 
TO  THE  STATE  OP  CALIPORNIA 

Sic.  923.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  or  any  other  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  may  lease  not  more 
that  12  UH-Fl  helicopters  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Forestry  of  the  State  of  California 
for  the  purposes  of  fighting  forest  fires. 
search  and  rescue  missions,  and  vegetation 
control  activities.  The  lease  of  helicopters 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  fair  and  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

STUDY  TO  EVALUATE  THE  IMPACT  OP  LOSS  OP 
PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OP  CRITICAL  PKRROAL- 
LOY  PRODUCTS 

Sec.  924.  (a)  Recognizing  the  vital  role 
that  ferroalloy  products  have  in  industries 
crucial  to  the  national  defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  undertake  a  study  to 
determine  what  effect  the  loss  of  all  domes- 
tic ferroalloys  production  capacity  would 
have  on  the  defense  industrial  base  and  on 
Industrial  preparedness.  , 

(b)  Such  study  shall  Include  an  evaluation 
of  the  impact  of  loss  of  production  capacity 
for  ferrochrome,  ferro-manganese,  ferroslli- 
con  (all  grades),  silicon  manganese,  chromi- 
um metal,  and  other  militarily  critical  fer- 
roalloy products.  The  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Undersecretary  for  Defense 
Policy  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  A  report  of  the 
findings  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress 
within  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  stat- 
ute and  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  un- 
classified. 

SENSE  OP  SENATE  RKLATINO  TO  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  REDUCTIONS  IN  NU- 
CLEAR ARMS 

Sec.  925.  Since  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics  are  currently  characterized 
by  considerable  tension 

Since  the  strategic  (START)  and  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  force  (INF)  reduction 
negotiations  did  not  achieve  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  in  the  new  negotiations  on  nucle- 
ar and  space  arms  the  positions  of  the  two 
parties  remain  far  apart; 

Since  a  carefully  prepared  summit  could 
facilitate  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  these  negotiations  and  lead  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

Since  a  carefully  prepared  summit  could 
also  lead  to  progress  In  resolving  other 
major  issues  troubling  relations  between  the 
two  superpowers; 

Since  both  President  Reagan  and  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  have  indicat- 
ed their  willingness  in  principle  to  partici- 
pate in  such  a  carefully  prepared  summit; 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  should  meet  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cal time  following  thorough  preparation  to 
discuss  major  issues  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations  and  to  work  for  the  realization  of 
mutual  equitable  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  nuclear  arms. 


MIUTARY  PAMILY  ACT  OP  ISSS 

Sec.  926.  (a)  Short  Title.— This  section 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Military  Family  Act  of 
1985'. 

(b)  Oppice  op  Family  Poucy.— (1)  There 
is  hereby  established  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  an  Office  of  Family 
Policy.  The  office  shall  be  under  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  In- 
stallations, and  Logistics. 

(2)  The  office  shall  coordinate  programs 
and  activities  of  the  military  departments  to 
the  extent  that  they  relate  to  military  fami- 
lies and  shall  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
with  respect  to  programs  and  policies  re- 
garding military  families. 

(3)  The  office  shall  have  not  less  than  5 
professional  staff  members.  Tiie  staff  of  the 
office  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  statutory 
or  administrative  limit  on  the  number  of 
employees  that  may  be  assigned  or  detailed 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(c)  Transpir  op  Military  Family  Re- 
sources Center.— The  Military  Family  Re- 
source Center  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  hereby  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  E>efen8e  for 
Health  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower,  Installations,  and 
Logistics. 

(d)  Preperehce  in  Department  op  Defense 
Crvn.  Service  PosmoNS.— (1)  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  provide  that  spouses 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  be  given 
preference  in  hiring  for  any  position  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  above  grade  GS-7 
(or  the  equivalent)  if  the  spouse  is  among 
those  determined  to  be  best  qualified  for 
the  position. 

(2)  A  spouse  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  not,  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1), 
be  given  preference  in  hiring  over  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  preference  eligible. 

(3)  Conditions  por  Preperence.— (A)  Pref- 
erential hiring  under  this  subsection  for  the 
spouse  or  other  dependent  of  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces— 

(i)  shall  be  accorded  only  for  positions  in 
the  same  geographic  area  as  the  area  within 
which  the  permanent  duty  station  of  the 
member  is  located;  and 

(11)  shall  terminate  as  of  the  date  on 
which  such  spouse  or  other  dependent  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(B)  Preferential  hiring  under  this  subsec- 
tion for  an  Individual  who  has  previously  re- 
ceived a  preferential  appointment  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  restored  if  such  indi- 
vidual subsequently  relocates  to  another  ge- 
ographic area  pursuant  to  a  change  in  the 
permanent  duty  station  of  the  member  in- 
volved. 

(4)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  shall  prescribe  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

(e)  Operation  op  Child-Care  Facilitibs.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide  that 
child-care  facilities  that  are  operated  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  military  installa- 
tions be  operated  on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis 
when  necessary  to  meet  mission  require- 
ments. 

(f )  Report  on  Employment  op  Spouses  in 
Crild-Carz  Pacilities.- Not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  making  recommendations  for  ways 
to  improve  opportunities  for  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  obtain  em- 
ployment at  child-care  facilities.  Such  rec- 


ommendations shaU  address  both  hiring 
practices  at  child-care  facilities  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  training 
programs  for  spouses. 

(g)  Youth  Sponsorship  Program.— <1) 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  direct  that 
there  be  established  at  each  military  instal- 
lation a  youth  sponsorship  program  to  fa- 
cilitate the  integration  of  dependent  chil- 
dren of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  into 
new  surroundings  when  moving  to  that  mili- 
tary installation  as  a  result  of  a  parent's 
permanent  change  of  station. 

(2)  Such  a  program  shall  provide,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  for  involvement  of  depend- 
ent children  of  members  presently  stationed 
at  the  military  installation. 

(h)  Study  oh  Need  por  Assistance  to  De- 
pendents Entkrinc  New  Secondary 
Schools.— Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Ouigress  a 
report  which  makes  recommendations  for 
any  administrative  and  legislative  changes 
necessary  to  assist  families  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  mairiny  permanent 
change  of  station  so  that  a  dependent  child 
who  transfers  between  secondary  schools 
with  different  graduation  requirements  does 
not  undergo  unnecessary  disruptions  in  edu- 
cation or  have  inequitable  or  unduly  bur- 
densome or  duplicative  education  require- 
ments imposed. 

prohibition  on  civil  service  employment 

OR  persons  who  failed  to  RECiamt  UNDER 
THE  MHJTART  SELECTIVE  SERTICZ  ACT 

Sic  927.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  33  of 
tiUe  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amoided  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"83328.  SdcctiTC  Serrice  reglMratiaa 

"(a)  Any  individual  who  was  bom  after 
December  31,  1959,  and  is  or  was  required  to 
register  under  section  3  of  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  453)  and 
who  is  not  so  registered  or  did  not  so  regis- 
ter before  the  requirement  terminated  or 
became  inapplicable  to  the  individual  shall 
be  ineligible  for  appointment  to  a  position 
in  an  executive  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage^ 
ment,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  shaU  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  3327  the 
following  new  item: 

"3328.  Selective  Service  registration.". 

PRISONER  OP  WAR  MEDAL 

Sec.  928.  (aKlKA)  chapter  357  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  3743  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"0  >74Sa.  Priaoner  of  war  mcdaL  awairi 

"The  President  may  award  a  prisoner  of 
war  medial  of  appropriate  design,  with  rib- 
bons and  appurtenances,  to  any  person  who, 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the 
Army,  has  been  taken  prisoner  and  held  by 
a  hostile  opposing  armed  force — 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  forces  en- 
gaged in  an  armed  conflict  against  an  oppos- 
ing armed  force  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  belligerent  party.". 
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(BXi)  Section  3744(a)  of  such  UUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  dlstlncuished- 
service  medal"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"distinguished-service  medal,  or  prisoner  of 
war  medal". 

(11)  Subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section 
3744  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting "prisoner  of  war  medal,"  after  "dis- 
tinguished-service medal,". 

(ill)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
"distinguished-service  medal"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "prisoner  of  war  medal:". 

(CXI)  Section  3745  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "and  distinguished-service 
medal,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "distin- 
guished-service medal,  and  prisoner  of  war 
medal". 

(11)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
"distinguished-service  medal"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "prisoner  of  war  medak". 

(DKl)  SecUon  3747  of  such  Utie  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war  medal." 
after  "distinguished-service  medal.". 

(11)  The  catchllne  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war 
medal:"  after  "distinguished-service 
medal:". 

(EXi)  SecUon  3748  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "3743a."  after  "3743,". 

(ii)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war 
medal:"  after  "distinguished-service 
medal:". 

(F)  SecUon  37S2(a)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war  medal," 
after  "distinguished-service  medal.". 

(2)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
secUons  3744  and  3745  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"37434a.  Prisoner  of  war  medal:  award. 

"3744.  Medal  of  honor,  distinguished-service 
cross:  distinguished-service 
medal;  prisoner  of  war  medal: 
limitation  on  award. 

"3745.  Medal  of  honor  distinguished-Bervice 
cross;  distinguished-service 
medal;  prisoner  of  war  medal: 
delegaUon  of  power  to  award."; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
section  3747  and  3748  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"3747.  Medal  of  honor;  distinguished-service 
cross;  distinguished-service 
medal;  prisoner  of  war  medal; 
silver  star  replacement. 
"3748.  Medal  of  honor  distinguished-service 
cross;  distinguished-service 

medal;  prisoner  of  war  medal; 
silver  star  availability  of  ap- 
propriations.". 
(bXlXA)  Chapter  567  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  C(Mle.  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  6243  a  new  secUon  as  follows: 
■'«6Z43a.  Priwncr  of  warmedal 

"The  President  may  award  a  prisoner  of 
war  medal  of  appropriate  design,  with  rib- 
bons and  appurtenances,  to  any  person  who, 
while  serving  in  any  capacity  with  the  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps,  has  been  taken  prisoner 
and  held  capUve  by  a  hostile  opposing 
armed  force— 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  whUe  engaged  in  military  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 
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"(3)  ^^IMle  serving  with  friendly  forces  en- 
gaged ill  an  armed  conflict  against  an  oppos- 
ing amM  force  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  apelllgerent  party.". 

(B)  SecUon  6247  of  such  UUe  is  amended 
by  insetting  "prisoner  of  war  medal,"  after 
"distintfiished-service  medal,". 

(C)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  6348 
of  such. UUe  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
"prisoner  of  war  medal,"  after  "distin- 
guishedUervice  medal.". 

(D)  SecUon  6251  of  such  tiUe  is  amended 
by  inserting  "the  prisoner  of  war  medal." 
after  "t|ie  distinguished-service  medal.". 

(E)  SecUon  6253  of  such  tlUe  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war  medal."  after 
"distinguished-service  medal.". 

(F)  section  6254  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inseflUng  "prisoner  of  war  medals,"  after 
"disUnaiished-servlce  medals,". 

(2)  Tpfi  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  suchi  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  tine  item  relating  to  section  6243  the 
following: 

"6243a.  ^>risoner  of  war  medal.". 

(CXD^A)  Chapter  857  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  1743  the  following  new  section: 
"S  8743a.  Priaoner  of  war  medal:  awmrd 

"The  President  may  award  a  prisoner  of 
war  medal  of  appropriate  design,  with  ac- 
compan}ring  ribbons  and  appurtenances,  to 
any  person  who.  while  serving  in  any  capac- 
ity with  the  Air  Force,  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner and  held  captive  by  a  hostile  opposing 
armed  force— 

"(1)  while  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  while  engaged  in  military  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  opposing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  while  serving  with  friendly  forces  en- 
gaged in  an  armed  conflict  against  an  oppos-  . 
ing  armed  force  in  which  the  United  States 
is  not  a  belligerent  party.". 

(3X1)  SecUon  8744(a)  of  such  tiUe  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  distinguished- 
service  medal"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 
"disUngtiished-servlce  medal,  or  prisoner  of 
war  medal". 

(ii)  SiJSsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  secUon 
8744  of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  in- 
serting "prisoner  of  war  medal,"  after  "dls- 
Unguistied-servlce  medal,". 

(iii)  The  catchllne  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
"distinguished-service  medal"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "pr^ner  of  war  medal:". 

(CXI)  Section  8745  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  sthking  out  "and  distinguished-service 
medal."  |and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "distin- 
guished«ervlce  medal,  and  priaoner  of  war 
medal". 

(ii)  The  catchllne  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  colon  after 
"distinfliished-service  medal"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  follow- 
ing: "prisoner  of  war  medal:". 

(DXi)  Section  8747  of  such  Utle  is  amend- 
ed by  kiserting  "prisoner  of  war  medal," 
after  "ostinguished-service  medal,". 

(ii)  "^he  catchllne  of  such  section  is 
amende^  by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war 
medal;"  after  "distinguished-service 
medal;"i 

(EXi)  (Section  8748  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "8743a,"  after  "8743," 

(ii)  "^e  catchllne  of  such  section  is 
amende)  by  Inserting  "prisoner  of  war 
medal;"]  after  "distinguished-service 
medal; 
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(F)  SecUon  8753(a)  of  such  UUe  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "prisoner  of  war  medal," 
after  "di8ting|ilshed-service  medal,". 

(2)  The  taUe  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapiter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striding  out  the  items  relating  to 
sections  8744 {and  8745  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  fallowing: 

"8743a.  Prisoner  of  war  medal:  award. 
"8744.  Medal  of  honor  Air  Force  cross;  dls- 
led-service  medal;  pris- 
iner  of  war  medal:  limitation 
in  award. 
8745.  Medal  I  of  honor.  Air  Force  cross;  dls- 
l-servlce  medal;  pris- 
iner  of  war  medal:  delegation 
if  power  to  award.";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
secUons  8747  and  8748  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f ^llowinr 
"8747.  Medal  |of  honor.  Air  Force  eroas;  dis- 

led-servlce  cross;  dlstin- 
led-service  medal;  priaoner 
^f  war  medal;  silver  star;  re- 
placement. 
"8748.  Medaljof  honor  Air  Force  cross;  dis- 
led-service  cross;  disUn- 

Jed-servlce  medal;  priaoner 
I  medal;  silver  star  avall- 
y  of  appropriaUona.". 
dUUons  appUcable  to  the 
prisoner  of  wir  medal  prescribed  by  sections 
3744(b).  624a(a),  and  8744(b)  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsec- 
tion (aXlX3KU).  subaecUon  (bXlXC).  or 
subsection  (cHlXBXU)).  shaU  not  begin  to 
nm  until  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
in  the  case  of  any  member  or  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  captured  and  held  captive  by  an 
enemy  force  on  or  after  April  6,  1917,  and 
released  froni  prisoner  of  war  status  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

POSTAOI    STAlff    COimxitOBATIllO    THE    SSOTH 

AmnvnsAHT  or  thx  ESTABUsmixirr  or  trk 

UMTRD  STATfeS  RATIONAL  GUAU> 

Skc.  939.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
in  1986,  the  I  United  SUtes  Postal  Service 
should  issue  i  postage  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  350tt|  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  pnited  States  NaUonal  Ouard. 
aaitoaT  on  kxcxss  rnin>s 

Sec.  930.  Net  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  j  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
within  30  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter 
thereafter,  beginning  with  the  first  quarter 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  containing  an  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  funds  in  each  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriations  account 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  is  available 
for  obligation  and  is  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  to  carry  out  the  program  for  which 
the  funds  were  appropriated.  The  estimate 
shall  include  amounts  attributable  to  infla- 
tion savings^  foreign  cturency  savings, 
excess  working  capital  fund  cash,  and  all 
other  savings.  This  report  shall  also  identify 
unanticipated  cost  increases  resulting  from 
adverse  econc^c  trends. 

lOLITAaT 
GRAMS  rOR  I 
CIALS 

Sic.  931.  (a)  Section  373  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  C(x!e,  ^  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The";  and 

(2)  by  addiiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  SI  bsections: 
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PKRATIOH     UfrORMATIOIf     mo- 
AM  LAW  ERTORCXIfEirr  om- 


"(bXl)  At  least  once  each  year,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  in  consul- 
taUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall 
conduct  a  briefing  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel of  each  State,  including  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  of  the  political  subdivisions 
of  each  SUte,  regarding  information,  train- 
ing, technical  assistance,  and  equipment  and 
facilities  available  to  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

"(2)  Each  briefing  conducted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  explanation  of  the  procedures  for 
civilian  law  enforcement  officials— 

"(1)  to  obtain  informaUon  under  section 
371  of  this  title,  use  of  equipment  and  facul- 
ties under  section  372  of  this  title,  and  train- 
ing and  advice  under  subsection  (a);  and 

"(11)  to  obtain  surplus  military  equipment; 

"(B)  the  types  of  informaUon.  equipment 
and  facillUes.  and  traliting  and  advice  avail- 
able to  civilian  law  enforcement  officials 
from  the  Department  of  Defense:  and 

"(C)  a  CTirrent.  comprehensive  llat  of  mili- 
tary equipment  which  is  suitable  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  and  is  available  to  civil- 
ian law  enforcement  officials  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  is  available  as  sur- 
plus property  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services. 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall— 

"(1)  establish  or  designate  an  appropriate 
office  or  offices  to  maintain  the  list  de- 
scribed in  subaecUon  (bX2XC)  and  to  fur- 
nish informaUon  to  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment officials  on  the  availability  of  surplus 
military  equipment;  and 

'(2)  make  available  to  civilian  law  enforce- 
ment persoimel  naUonwide.  tollfree  tele- 
phone communication  with  such  office  or 
offices.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  take  effect  January  1, 1986. 
LimTATioiis  OH  THK  PROcuREXKirr  or 

CaxmCAL  MUNITIONS 

Sac.  932.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorizaUon  contained  in  this 
Act  for  the  procurement  of  chemical  muni- 
tions may  be  expended  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  President  Initiate  discussions 
with  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization 
allies  on  the  overall  alliance  capability  to 
deter  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in 
Europe.  Such  discussion  should  urge  the 
European  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion allies  to— 

(1)  emlMUk  upon  a  program  to  provide  key 
civilian  workers  at  any  European  military 
support  facilities  with  personal  and  collec- 
tive protection  equipment  and  the  training 
required  for  its  use;  and 

(2)  embaric  upon  a  program  to  upgrade 
the  chemical  reconnaissance,  decontamina- 
Uon  and  protective  capablllUes  of  each 
North  AUantlc  Treaty  OrganizaUon  mem- 
ber's military  forces  to  a  level  adequate  to 
meet  the  chemical  threat  identified  in 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganizaUon  intelli- 
gence estimates;  and 

(3)  Initiate  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization-wide study  of  measures  required  to 
protect  ports,  airfields,  logistics  centers,  and 
command  and  control  facilities  against 
chemical  attack;  and 

(4)  initiate  a  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization-wide study  of  equitable  and  effi- 
cient task  sharing  with  regard  to  deterring 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Europe. 

(b)  The  President  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  October  1,  1986  on  the 
status  of  those  discussions,  the  progress 


made  by  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  enhancing  the  chemical  deterrent, 
and  on  any  future  alliance  plans  In  ttds 
regard. 

RICRCITS  BASIC  SKILLS  DgnCIKNCIES  STUDHS 

Sk.  933.  (aXl)  There  is  authorized  a 
study  of  problem  areas  which  may  be  con- 
tributing to  the  expansion  and  »'<^H«Anal 
costs  of  the  Army's  program  to  counter  defi- 
ciencies in  basic  skills  of  its  recruits. 

(2)  This  study  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
commission  composed  of  sixteen  members, 
as  follows: 

(A)  Eight  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

(B)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
two  upon  recommendation  of  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Senate  and  two  upon  reoom- 
mendaUon  of  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate. 

(C)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, two  upon  recommendaUon  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  two  upon  recommendaUon  of  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repireaent- 
atives. 

(3XA)  The  President,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  the  ^le^Ler  of 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves  sh^  after 
consultation,  assure  that  the  merabm  of 
the  Commission  are  broadly  repreaentaUve 
of  parents,  the  education  community,  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  the  military,  and  govern- 
ment, together  with  conslderaUon  for  repre- 
sentation of  minorities. 

(B)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  individuals  who  have  demonstrated  prior 
understanding  of  and  concern  at>out  the 
problem  of  illiteracy. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(6)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transacUon  of 
business,  but  the  Commission  may  establish 
a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  hearings,  taking  testimony, 
and  receiving  evidence. 

(bXl)  The  Commission  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  study  of  the  causes  of  il- 
literacy. Such  study  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  consideraUon  of— 

(A)  methcxls  of  teaching  reading  that  have 
been  proven  to  be  most  effecUve,  as  well  as 
methods  of  teaching  reading  which  may  be 
counterproductive;  and 

(B)  methods  of  teacher  training  relating 
to  reading  inatrucUon  In  the  classroom. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  its  funcUons  under  this 
secUon,  the  Commission  shall— 

(A)  assess  the  factors  which  contribute  to 
illiteracy; 

(B)  analyze  and  use  the  recommendaUons 
of  the  NaUonal  Commission  on  Reading 
contained  in  the  report.  "A  Nation  of  Read- 
ers"; 

(C)  recommend  programs  and  procedures 
to  prevent  illiteracy; 

(D)  Encourage  greater  cooperaUon  and  re- 
source sharing  at  the  delivery  level  in  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  which  have  an 
Impact  upon  preventing  illiteracy,  including 
title  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  chapter  2  of  the  Edu- 
cation Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act 
of  1981,  the  (Darl  D.  Perkins  VocaUonal  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Adult  Education  Act,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Library 


Services  and  ConstrucUon  Act.  and  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act; 

(E)  recommend  the  appropriate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  role  in  the  prevention  of 
illiteracy;  and 

(F)  aasonble.  analyse,  and  publicize  its 
findings. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Oongreas  such  interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress,  not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  flrst  meeting  of  the  Commission,  a 
final  report  of  the  study  and  tnvesUgatlon. 
together  with  such  recommendatknis  as  the 
Commission  deems  advisable. 

10(1)  Subject  to  such  mica  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  CommisBion. 
the  chairman  is  authorized  to— 

(A)  appoint,  terminate,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointmenU  in  the  oompeUttve  serrioe,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  UUe 
5,  United  States  Code,  or  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  relating  to  the  number,  classifi- 
cation, and  General  Schedule  rates— 

(1)  of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable 
to  assist  in  the  performance  of  lU  duUes.  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  a  rate  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  G8-15  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  secUon  5333  of  such  Utle;  and 

(11)  of  an  execuUve  director  for  the  Com- 
mission contingrat  upon  oonflrmaUon  by 
the  Conuniasion  members  at  an  annual  rate 
of  compensation  not  to  exceed  a  rate  eqiial 
to  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
uUve Schedule  under  section  5316  of  UUe  5. 
United  States  Code;  and 

(B)  prociue,  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  authorized  by  law  for  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  equivalent  of  the  tMT<wiiim 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
G8-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(2)  Service  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  as  an  employee  of  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  considered  servtoe  in  an  ap- 
poinUve  or  elecUve  posiUon  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  purposes  of  section  8344  of 
UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  or  comparable 
provisions  of  Federal  law. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulaUons  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  its  operations,  OrganizaUon.  and 
personneL 

(dXl)  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  serve  on  the  Commission  without  ocmi- 
pensaUoiL 

(2)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  as  authorised  by 
secUon  5703  of  UUe  S.  United  States  Code, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duUes  of 
the  Commission. 

(eXl)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  authori- 
zaUon of  the  Commission,  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof  or  any  member  authorized  by 
tint  Commission  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  joint  resoluUon.  hold  such 
hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  have  such 
printing  and  binding  done,  enter  into  such 
contracts  and  other  arrangements  (with  or 
without  consideration  or  l>ond.  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
appropriaUon  Acts,  and,  without  regard  to 
secUon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
UJ3.C.  5)),  make  such  expenditures,  and 
take  such  other  acUons  as  the  Commission 
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or  such  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Commission  may  administer 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing 
before  the  Commission  or  before  such 
member. 

(2)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Oovemment  such  information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  and  each  such  officer, 
department,  agency,  establishment,  or  in- 
strumentality is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
such  Information,  suggestions,  estimates, 
and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  chairman  or  vice 
chairman. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
to  detail  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  to  assist  the  Commission  in  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  Joint  resolution, 
unlen  the  head  of  such  agency  determines 
that  urgent,  overriding  reasons  will  not 
permit  the  agency  to  make  such  facilities, 
services,  or  personnel  available  to  the  Com- 
mission and  so  notifies  the  chairman  in 
writing. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress. 

(f )  Ninety  days  after  the  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  its  final  report,  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums,  but  not  to  exceed  $500,000. 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

DOMATIOHS  BT  COMMUSART  STOUS  OP  CERTASI 
UmtABKRABU  POOD 

Skc.  034.  (a)  In  Oshbul.— Chapter  147  of 
Utie  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"^MSS.  Coaunlaaary  tUwcK  donation  of  unmar- 
ketable food 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  donate  commissary  store  food  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  to  authorized  char- 
itable nonprofit  food  banks. 

"(b)  Food  that  may  be  donated  under  this 
section  is  food  of  a  commissary  store— 

"(1)  that  is— 

"(A)  unmarketable; 

"(B)  unsaleable;  and 

"(C)  certified  as  edible  by  appropriate 
food  inspection  technicians;  and 

"(2)  that  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  as 
unusable. 

"(c)  A  donation  under  this  section  shall 
take  place  at  the  site  of  the  commissary 
that  is  donating  the  food. 

"(d)  A  donation  under  this  section  may 
only  be  made  to  an  entity  that  is  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
ceive donations  under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  authorize  any 
service  (including  transportation)  to  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  a  donation  under 
this  secUon.". 


(b)  CuRiCAL  AiOEiisiiZNT.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amentfed  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the 
folloi0ng  new  item: 

t 
"24854  Commissary  stores:  donation  of  un- 
marketable food.". 
D^miTioif  OP  aasioKMca  op  a  stuukwt 

OEPKHDSHT 

Scc.i  035.  (a)  IM  OxmiiAL.— Section  400  of 
title  37  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subseMlon: 

(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
residence  of  a  dependent  of  a  member  who 
is  a  ftudent  not  living  with  the  member 
while  lit  school  shall  be  considered  to  be  the 
permjtnent  duty  station  of  the  member  or 
the  c^signated  residence  of  dependents  of 
the  member  if  the  member's  dependents  are 
not  ailthorized  to  reside  with  the  member.". 

(b)  Eppktive  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  orders  to  change  a  permanent  sta- 
tion ttiat  are  effective  after  September  30, 
1985. 

AUTVOaiTT  TO  TKAHSPIB  CERTAIH  AIKOtAPT 

Sk.  936.  (a)  Ik  OofEiAL.— The  Secretary 
of  tha  Navy  may  transfer  title  to  an  aircraft 
described  in  subsection  (b)  to  the  institution 
leasing  the  aircraft  if  the  Secretary  certi- 
fies^ 

(1)  1  liat  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  air- 
craft { I  being  used  by  the  orguiizatlon  hold- 
ing t]  le  aircraft  for  a  purpose  consistent 
with  I  tie  use  Intended  when  the  aircraft  was 
first  li  aaed  to  the  institution;  and 

(2)  ihat  the  Department  of  the  Navy  no 
longet  needs  the  aircraft. 

(b)  CovKRKD  AncsArr.— The  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  subscrip- 
tion (g)  applies  with  respect  to  an  aircraft— 

(1)  that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  is  being  leased  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State-aupported  educational  Institution;  and 

(2)  For  which  a  lease  for  such  aircraft 
began!  with  such  institution  on  or  before 
Janualry  1. 1976. 

(c)  I  k>ifPBiBATioN.— A  transfer  under  this 
sectia  I  shall  be  made  without  compensation 
or  relfiburBement  to  the  United  States. 

uaDTUf  AMT  COLORKL  HABKY  L.  SHRTCKK 

Sk.  937.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
212(c>  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  in  the  administration  of  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  under  subchapter  11  of  chapter 
73  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  DeoU 
Shryock  of  Poison,  Montana,  the  widow  of 
Lieutgnant  Colonel  Harry  L.  Shryock  (re- 
tired), shall  be  paid  increased  survivor  bene- 
fits under  the  plan,  based  upon  the  new 
electifn  made  by  the  said  Ueutenant  Colo- 
nel £|hryock  under  the  plan  before  his 
death;  the  said  Lieutenant  Colonel  Shryock 
having  made  increased  monthly  payments 
undetl  the  new  election  for  a  period  of 
twentl^-one  months  before  his  death. 
(bH|)  The  amount  of  annuity  payments  to 
to  the  said  Deola  Shryock  shaU  be 
lount  she  would  have  received  had 
Id  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harry  L. 
;k  (retired)  made  increased  payments 
(he  plan  for  a  period  of  two  years 
his  death. 

le  payment  of  the  increased  monthly 
ty  under  section  1450  of  title  10. 
States  Code,  shall  be  effective  as  of 
JanuAry  12,  1984,  the  day  after  the  said 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Shryock  was  killed  after 
volunteering  his  services  as  a  pilot  in  ex- 
chan(  e  for  the  release  of  a  child  being  held 
as  a  t  ostage. 

(c)  rhe  payment  of  the  Increased  survivor 
benel  its  to  the  said  Deola  Shryock  shall  be 
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subject  to  the  condition  that  the  said  Deola 
Shryock  pay  three  months  of  Increased  pay- 
ments into  the  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  as  elected  by  the  said  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Shryod^  before  his  death. 

(d)  No  part  of  the  benefits  received  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  In  excess  of  10  per 
centtwi  the^f  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to 
or  received  Iby  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  obtaining  such 
benefits,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful, 
any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $1,000. 

LOCAL  pfiocintDacin  comracnD  wtth 

AMKRICAH  HXUTAaT  BASKS  IM  THK  PHILIPPnraS 

Sxc.  938.  Since  the  June  1, 1983  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  Oovem- 
ment of  tlie  Philippines  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  thd  United  States  provides  that  the 
"United  States  Forces  shall  procure  goods 
and  services  in  the  Philippines  to  the  maxi- 
mimi  extent  feasible";  and 

Since  ani  additional  United  States  pro- 
curement of  Philippine  goods  and  services 
will  enhanfe  the  Philippine  economy  and 
contribute  ^  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  military  and  the  people  of  the 
host  country;  and 

Since  a  itrong  Philippine  economy  and 
improved  ^lations  between  the  United 
States  military  and  the  Philippine  people 
will  add  td  the  security  of  United  SUtes 
military  failliUes  In  the  Pacific; 

Therefora,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Ubited  SUtes  should  increase  its 


purchase  of  goods  and  servioes  for  American 
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military 
local  PhiU] 
extent  f< 


in  the  Philippines  from  the 
line  econmny  to  the  maximum 
lie. 


SXHSB  OP  T9  SKNAR  KBOAKStRG  THK  PXXIXO  OP 
TACTICAL  KISSILKS  POR  TKAINING  PinWOSKS 

Skc.  939.  U)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  C^ongress 
that,  in  carrying  out  the  comprehensive 
analysis  of  i  the  threat-based  munitions  and 
related  expendables  directed  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
Senate  Report  99-41,  dated  April  29,  1985, 
the  Secretary  should  also  develop  standard 
criteria—    ] 

(1)  for  identifying,  in  the  case  of  each  tac- 
tical mJaaila  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  tratning  objectives  that  are  uniquely 
served  by  the  live-firing  of  such  missOes  and 
to  provide  guidance  for  the  development  of 
live-firing  kaA  training  requirements  based 
on  such  crii 

(2)  for  uiilizlng,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  use  of  tactical  missile  eval- 
uation programs  for  live-firing  training  pur- 
poses; 

(3)  for  improving  the  reporting  and  eval- 
uation requirements  with  regard  to  the  live- 
firing  of  EDl  wiles;  and 

(4)  for  in  Teasing,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  and  without  degrading  readi- 
ness, the  ui  e  of  training  devices  and  simula- 
tors as  alternatives  to  exercises  involving 
the  live-fir  ng  of  missiles  for  training  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congniss  not  later  than  Febriiary  1, 
1986,  infonning  the  Congress  of  the  actions 
taken  by  tl  le  Secretary  to  develop  standard 
criteria  wit  ti  respect  to  the  matters  referred 
to  in  subset  tlon  (a). 

innTKD  81 ATXS  An  PORCK  BAMD  RZCOROIHGS 
SALE 

Sec.  940.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  at  law,  recordings  of  the  April  18 
and  19,  191 15,  concert  of  the  United  SUtes 


Air  Force  Band,  recorded  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  may  be  produced  for  commercial  sale. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  or  his 
designee,  may  enter  into  an  appropriate 
contract,  under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  designee  may  determine  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Oovemment,  for  the 
production  and  sale  of  the  recordings  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

niPLOTifxirr  op  local  resiskrts  in  high 

UMEXFLOYMKirr  ARKAS 

Sec.  941.  (a)  Chapter  141  of  tiUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

S  24M.  Empioymcnt  of  local  rcaidenta  in  high  un- 
employment arcai. 

"(a)  Each  contract  awarded  under  chapter 
137  of  this  title  that  is  for  construction  or 
services  to  be  performed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  a  SUte  which— 

"(1)  is  not  contiguous  with  another  SUte 
and 

"(2)  has  an  unemployment  rate  in  excess 
of  the  national  average  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  shall  include  a  provision  requiring 
the  contractor  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  that  portion  of  the  contract  in 
that  State,  indlvidtials  who  are  residents  of 
the  SUte  and.  in  the  case  of  any  craft  or 
trade,  possess  or  would  be  able  to  acquire 
promptly  the  necessary  skills. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
application  of  any  provision  included  in  a 
contract  pursuant  to  subset^ion  (a)  In  the 
interest  of  national  security.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"2406.  Employment  of  local   residents  in 
high  unemployment  areas." 

"(c)  This  section  shall  take  effect  with  re- 
spect to  contracts  awarded  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

COST  SAVIHGS  CASH  AWARDS  AND  LKGAL 
PROTECnON  POR  DISCLOSITRE 

Sec.  942.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  af- 
firms that— 

(1)  the  Code  of  Ethics  for  Oovemment 
Service  charges  that  any  person  in  Oovem- 
ment service  should  expose  corruption 
wherever  discovered: 

(2)  reprisals  against  employees  who  report 
incidents  of  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment is  prohibited  by  law; 

(3)  the  Constitution  protects  the  rights  of 
all  citizens:  and 

(4)  every  person  has  a  right  to  seek  reme- 
dies to  protect  their  individual  rights. 

(b)  SecUon  SS2(aK4MF)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Special 
Counsel  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  a 
final  order  or  decision  rendered  by  the 
Board  in  actions  brought  pursuit  to  sections 
1206  and  1207  of  this  title.  Employees  af- 
fected by  an  agency  action  subject  to  the 
Special  Counsel  Complaint  and  who  are  ag- 
grieved by  the  final  detrlsion  may  file  a  peti- 
tion to  intervene  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
will  be  considered  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 
In  corrective  actions,  the  agency  responsible 
for  the  matter  giving  rise  to  the  Special 
Counsel  complaint  before  the  Board  shall 
be  the  named  respondent.  In  disciplinary  ac- 
tions, the  respondent  employees  named  in 
the  Special  Counsel  complaint  before  the 
Board  shall  be  named  restx>ndent  in  the  ju- 
dicial proceeding.  Petitions  brought  pursu- 
ant to  this  subpart  shall  be  filed  with  the 


district  court  and  the  right  of  a  trial  tie  novo 
and  appellant  review  shall  be  preservetL 
The  Special  Counsel  may  fUe  a  petition  for 
enforcement  of  subpoena  and  protective 
orders  with  the  district  court  pursuant  to  in- 
vestigative and  prosecutorial  authority 
granted  to  the  Special  CotmaeL 

(CXIMA)  Section  4514  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"BiSU.   Esptratkm   of  authority;   reportlag  re- 
quirement 

"(a)  No  award  may  be  made  under  this 
subchapter  after  September  30, 1988. 

"(bXl)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
submit  to  each  House  of  Congress,  before 
March  16.  1988,  a  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  awards  program  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

"(2)  The  report  shall  include  the  views  of 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  as  to  whether  the 
authority  to  make  awards  untler  this  sub- 
chapter should  be  continued  afUr  Septem- 
ber 30,  1988,  and.  if  so,  whether  any  modifi- 
catltm  in  such  authority  would  be  appropri- 
ate.". 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  45  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  set^ion  4514 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"4514.  Expiration  of  authority;  reporting  re- 
quirement.". 

(2)  Section  4512  of  UUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  subsection 
(c)  thereof. 

(dKl)  SecUon  1124  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "dis- 
closure," in  subsecUons  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (f) 
before  "suggesUon". 

(2XA)  The   heading  of  such   secUon   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8 1124.  Cash  awanb  for  dtKlocuFcs.  raggestiona, 

Inventioni  or  acientiflc  •chieremcnts 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  57  of  such  tiUe  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1124.  Cash  awards  for  disclosures,  sugges- 
Uons.  Inventions,  or  scientific 
achievements.". 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
(d)(1)  applies  only  with  respect  to  disclo- 
sures made  after  September  30, 1984. 

AOHQUATB  AIRUPT  POR  SPECIAL  OPEKATIOITS 
PORCES 

Sec.  943.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  for  the  procurement  of  MC- 
130  aircraft  or  the  modification  of  HH-53  or 
CH-47  helicopters  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

(1)  submits,  in  consulUtlon  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  in  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepreaenUUves  a  plan  for 
meeting  the  immediate  airlift  requirements 
of  the  Joint  Special  OperaUons  Command 
and  a  second  plan  for  meeting,  by  1991,  the 
airlift  requirements  of  the  Joint  Special  Op- 
erations Command  and  the  special  oper- 
aUons  forces  of  unified  commanders-in- 
chief;  and 

(2)  certifies  that  the  plans  required  by 
subsection  (1)  are  funded  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1987  Five  Year  Defense  Plan. 

MORATORnm  OH  KXCHAHGK  IKRVICB  FSAHtXUE 
AGEEmZRTB 

Sec.  944.  (a)  During  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ending  90  days  after  the  date  the  Congress 
receives  the  report  required  by  subsecUon 
(b),  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army 


and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  and  the 
Navy  Exchange  Servioe— 

(1)  may  not  enter  into  an  agreement  to  op- 
erate or  to  authorize  the  operaUon  of  a 
commercial  franchise  business  on  a  military 
installaUon;  and 

(2)  may  not  commence  oonstnicU(»  of 
any  facility  for  the  operaUon  of  such  a  busi- 
ness on  a  military  installatlcm  puisuant  to 
any  such  agreement  entered  into  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(bKl)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1986.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  <m  current  and  proposed 
commercial  franchise  business  operations 
on  military  Installations. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  include— 

(A)  the  current  and  proposed  plans  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  exchange 
servioes  referred  to  in  subeectton  (a)  to  oper- 
ate or  to  authorize  the  operaUon  of  otmi- 
merdal  franchise  businesses  on  military  in- 
stallaUoDs.  including  the  types  of  services, 
the  specific  franchises,  and  the  installaUons 
involved  in  such  plans; 

(B)  the  reasons  for  commencing  and  ex- 
panding omnmercial  franchise  buatness  ac- 
tiviUes  on  military  iM»Mn«»i«i>f- 

(C)  an  analysis  of  the  past,  current,  and 
prospecUve  uses  of  the  profits  of  ntmappro- 
prlated  fund  instnmientalitles  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  finance  morale  and 
welfare  activities  for  the  benefit  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  their  dependents 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  Department; 

(D)  the  type  and  value  of  appropriated 
fund  support  (including  Federal  land  and 
facilities)  provided  to  aeUviUes  of  the  ex- 
change services  referred  to  in  subsection  (a): 

(E)  an  explanaUon  of  the  review  and  ap- 
proval procedures  in  effect  for  determining 
whether  the  Department  and  the  exchange 
services  will  enter  into  new  activiUes  or  will 
increase  the  levels  of  exchange  service  ac- 
Uvlties; 

(F)  the  reasons  for  deriding  whether  serv- 
ices by  the  exchange  services  should  be  ihx>- 
vided  under  contract  or  franchise  or  by 
using  the  resources  of  the  exchange  serv- 
ices; 

(0)  the  process  by  which  a  military  instal- 
laUon is  selected  for  new  or  increased  levels 
of  acUviUes  of  the  exchange  services; 

(H)  the  consideraUon  given  to  the  impact 
that  the  addiUon  of  a  new  acUvity  or  an  in- 
crease in  an  existing  aeUvlty  of  an  exchange 
service  at  a  military  installation  will  have  on 
private,  commercial  business  operations 
available  in  the  vicinity  of  the  installaUons; 
and 

(1)  the  economic  impact  wbidi  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  aeUvlty  or  increaaes  in  an  ex- 
isting activity  f>f  the  exchange  servioes  an 
military  Installations  will  have  on  private, 
commercial  buainesaes  operating  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  installatltKis. 

(c)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service,  and  the 
Navy  Exchange  Servioe  may  not  operate  or 
authorise  the  operaUon  of  more  than  one 
commercial,  franchise  food  vending  business 
on  a  military  installaUon.  "Hok  foregoing 
sentence  shall  not  be  construed  as  an  excep- 
tion to  the  llmlUtions  provided  in  subsec- 
Uon (a). 

MAMAOmZirT  OP  BHUTART  I»X>RI)6  maih- 
TAIHED  BT  THE  HATIOHAL  ARtaiVKS  Ain> 
RSOORDS  ADKnnSTRATIOH 

Sec.  945.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administra- 
tion has  received  a  substantial  number  of 
military  reoortis  and  that,  by  reason  of  the 
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manner  in  which  the  records  are  main- 
tained, many  of  such  records  are  not  readily 
aoceasible  to  the  public. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  should  ap- 
point an  advisory  committee— 

(1)  to  study  the  manner  in  which  military 
records  received  by  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  are  maintained; 
and 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ar- 
chivist on  appropriate  ways  to  manage  and 
maintain  such  records  to  enhance  public 
access  to  the  records. 

(c)  Not  Uter  than  March  31.  19M.  the  Ar- 
chivist shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  outlining  a  5-year  plan,  a  10-year 
plan,  and  a  30-year  plan  for  improving  the 
management,  maintenance,  storage  and 
preservation  of  military  records  and  for  im- 
proving public  access  to  such  records.  In 
pr^>arlng  the  report,  the  Archivist  shall 
consider  any  recommendations  received 
from  any  advisory  committee  appointed  as 
recommended  in  subsection  (b). 

M ORnoUHG  AMD  VBUnCATION  OP  SOVIKT 
MOBILI ICBMS 

Sec.  M«.  (a)  the  Senate  finds  that: 

( 1 )  Verification,  and  our  ability  to  monitor 
Soviet  forces,  are  major  national  security 
considerations: 

(2)  Both  the  VJB.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  entering  an  era  of  greater  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  mlsaUe  (ICBM)  mobility: 

(3)  Any  mobile  ICBMs  deployed  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  verifiable. 

(4)  The  Soviet  Union  is  on  the  threshold 
of  deploying  two  kinds  of  mobile  ICBMs 
that  could  pose  monitoring  and  verification 
difficulties  for  the  United  SUtes: 

(5)  The  President  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  increased  burdens  on  moni- 
toring capabilities  resulting  from  strategic 
developments  such  as  deployments  of 
mobile  ICBMs  can  be  reduced  If  cooperative 
verification  measures  are  adopted. 

(b>  In  view  of  these  findings— 

(1)  The  Senate  directs  the  Administration 
to  address  the  monitoring  and  verification 
issues  associated  with  the  United  States 
smaU  ICBM  and  Soviet  mobOe  ICBMs,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  Soviet  deploy- 
ment of  a  single  warhead  ICBM  in  either  a 

I  hardened,  soft,  or  deceptive  mobile  basing 
mode,  in  a  classified  report,  with  an  unclas- 
sified summary,  to  Congress  by  January  15. 
1IW6. 

(2)  The  Senate  further  urges  the  Adminis- 
tration to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the 
general  problem  or  verification  of  mobile 
ICBMs  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  new  ne- 
gotiations on  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms  or 
through  vpropriate  diplomatic  channels. 

AimUAL  UTORT  OR  AHMS  CONTROL 
VOUPICATIOH  nCHMOLOOT 

Sac.  947.  (a)  Not  later  than  March  1. 1986. 
and  March  1  of  each  year  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  cap«billtles  of  the  United 
States  to  monitor  major  weapons  (including 
nuclear,  chemical,  and  biological  weapons) 
deployed  by  the  Soviet  Union,  including  the 
capabilities  of  such  weapons,  and  to  monitor 
the  development  of  new  weapons  by  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  determining  the  level  of  compliance  by 
the  Soviet  Union  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments, including  agreements  which  have 
been  executed  by  representatives  of  the  gov- 
ernments of   the   United  States  and   the 
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Soviet  Union  but  which  have  not  been  rati- 
fied b^  both  governments;  and 

(2)  the  extent  to  which,  if  at  aU.  the 
Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the  limits  set  out 
in  arms  control  proposals  made  by  either 
such  government  during  formal  talks  with 
each  iOier. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  delude— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
UnitM  States  referred  to  in  such  subsection 
as  of  the  time  of  the  report:  and 

(2)  the  research  and  development  objec- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  respect  to  such 
capab^ties  for  the  ensuing  10  years. 

NATO  COOFXXATIVX  PROJECTS 

Skc.  948.  (a)  Section  27  of  the  Arms 
ExpoA  Control  Act  (22  U,S.C.  2767)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sid.  27.  North  Atlantic  Trxatt  Oroani- 
zATioa  Cooperativx  Projxcts.— (a)  The 
Presiqent  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  ttorth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  or  with  one  or  more  member  coun- 
tries fother  than  the  United  States)  of 
NATO  for  a  cooperative  project.  Partici- 
pants other  than  the  United  States  in  a  co- 
operative project  are  hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  'other  participants'. 

"(b>py>r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  'co- 
operative project'  is  a  Jointly  managed  ar- 
rangement, described  in  a  written  agree- 
ment Wnoimt  the  parties,  which  is  under- 
taken] in  order  to  further  the  objectives  of 
standardization,  rationalization,  and  inter- 
operafility  of  the  armed  forces  of  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  member  coun- 
tries, and  which  provides— 

"(1)  for  one  or  more  of  the  other  partici- 
pants to  share  with  the  United  States  the 
costs  9f  research,  development,  testing,  eval- 
uation, or  Joint  production  (including 
followvon  support)  of  certain  defense  arti- 
cles: 

"(2)  for  concurrent  production  in  the 
United  States  and  In  another  member  coun- 
try of.  a  defense  article  Jointly  developed  in 
accordance  with  clause  (1);  or 

"(3)  for  procurement  by  the  United  States 
of  a  d(  ifense  article  or  defense  service  for  an- 
other member  country. 

"(c)  Each  such  agreement  shall  provide 
that  (he  United  States  and  each  of  the 
other  barticipants  will  contribute  to  the  co- 
operaVve  project  its  equitable  share  of  the 
full  akt  of  such  cooperative  project  and  will 
receivif  an  equitable  share  of  the  results  of 
such  cooperative  project.  The  full  costs  of 
such  eooperative  project  shall  Include,  but 
not  b4  limited  to,  overhead  and  administra- 
tive c#sts.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
partidpants  may  contribute  their  equitable 
sharea  of  the  full  cost  of  such  cooperative 
projedt  in  funds  or  in  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense services  needed  for  such  cooperative 
project.  Military  assistance  and  financing 
received  from  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  may  not  be  used  by  any  of  the  other 
participants  to  provide  its  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  cooperative  project. 

"(d)iThe  President  may  contract  or  incur 
other  I  obligations  for  a  cooperative  project 
on  be|ialf  of  the  other  participants,  without 
charge  to  any  appropriation  or  contract  au- 
thorimtion  if  each  of  the  other  participants 
in  thfl  cooperative  project  agrees  (1)  to  pay 
its  eq|iitable  share  of  the  contract  or  such 
other lobllgations,  and  (2)  to  make  such  fund 
available  in  such  amounts  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  by  the  contract  or  such 
other  obligations  and  to  pay  any  damages 
and  oosts  that  may  accrue  from  the  per- 
f  ormspce  of  or  cancellation  of  such  contract 
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or  other  oljligatlon  in  advance  of  the  time 
such  paymcbts,  damages,  or  costs  are  due. 

"(e)  Withlthe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  t)ie  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  co<h>- 
erative  agieement  made  by  the  United 
States  befo^  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  sectioil  that  otherwise  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  may  be  treated 
on  and  after  such  date  as  having  been  made 
under  this  aection. 

"(f)(1)  For  those  cooperative  projects  en- 
tered into  dn  and  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  President  may 
reduce  or  wklve  the  charge  or  charges  which 
would  otherwise  be  considered  appropriate 
under  section  21(e)  of  this  Act  in  connection 
with  sales  fnder  sections  21  and  22  of  this 
Act  when  such  sales  are  made  as  part  of 
such  cooperative  project.  However,  the 
President  i^ay  reduce  or  waive  such  charge 
or  charges  only  if  the  other  participants 
agree  to  qeduce  or  waive  corresponding 
charges  unier  the  same  and  other  coopera- 
tive projects  in  which  both  they  and  the 
United  States  are  parUdpanU. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  21(^X1XA)  and  aection  43(b)  of  thia 
Act,  adminBtrative  surcharges  shall  not  be 
increased  cm  other  sales  made  under  this 
to  compensate  for  reductions  or 
surcharges  under  this  sec- 
received  pursuant  to  such  other 
lot  be  available  to  reimburse  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  which  reduction  or  waiver  is  ap- 
proved by  dhe  President  under  this  section. 

"(gXl)  V6t  less  than  fifteen  days  before  a 
cooperative!  project  agreement  is  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
shall  tranamit  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  a  num- 
bered certiflcation  with  re^ject  to  such  pro- 
posed agreevnent.  setting  forth— 

"(A)  a  detailed  deacription  of  the  coopera- 
tive projecq  with  respect  to  which  the  certi- 
fication is  I 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  the  de- 
fense articles  expected  to  be  produced  in 
f urtheranco  of  siich  cooperative  project: 

"(C)  an  eotimate  of  the  full  cost  of  the  co- 
operative project,  with  an  estimate  of  that 
part  of  th^  full  cost  to  be  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  its  participa- 
tion in  audi  cooperative  project  and  an  esti- 
mate of  that  part  of  the  full  costs  to  be  in- 
curred by  t^e  other  partidpants; 

,te  of  the  dollar  value  of  the 
contributed   by   the   United 
of  the  other  participants  on 
:h  cooperative  project; 

"(E)  a  deicription  of  the  defense  artides 
and  defense  services  expected  to  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  and  each  of  the 
other  participants  on  behalf  of  such  cooper- 
ative projedt; 

"(F)  a  statement  of  the  foreign  policy  and 
national  security  benefits  anUdpated  to  be 
derived  fro^i  such  cooperative  project: 

"(O)  whether  the  President  proposes  to 
delegate,  or  has  delegated,  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  Authority  to  carry  out  the  coop- 
erative project;  and 

"(H)  in  the  event  the  President  proposes 
to  delegate!  or  has  delegated,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  authority  to  carry  out  the 
cooperative  project,  whether  it  Is  likely  (1) 
that  subcontracts  will  be  awarded  to  par- 
ticular subtontractors  under  the  authority 
of  section  !  407(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and,  v>  the  extent  iuiown,  the  nature 
of  the  suboontracts  and  the  identity  of  the 
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subcontractors  to  whom  the  subcontracts 
are  to  be  awarded,  and  (ii)  that  waivers  of 
certain  provisions  of  law  will  be  made  tmder 
section  2407(c)  of  such  title,  and,  to  the 
extent  known,  the  identification  of  the  q>e- 
cific  provisions  proposed  to  be  waived  and 
the  reasons  for  the  proposed  waiven. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  36  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
sales  made  under  section  21  or  22  of  this  Act 
and  to  production  and  exports  made  pursu- 
ant to  cooperative  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  36  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the 
issuance  of  licenses  or  other  approvals 
under  section  38  of  this  Act,  if  such  sales  are 
made,  or  such  licenses  or  approvals  are 
issued,  or  such  pnxluction  and  exports 
ensue  as  part  of  a  cooperative  project. 

"(h)  The  authority  under  this  section  is  in 
addition  to  the  authority  imder  sections  21 
and  22  of  this  Act  and  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.". 

(b)  Section  2(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.8.C.  2752(b))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  taking  into  account 
other  United  States  activities  abroad,  such 
as  military  assistance,  economic  assistance, 
and  food  for  freedom,  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  continuous  supervision  and  general 
direction  of  sales,  leases,  financing,  coopera- 
tive projects,  and  extx>rts  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  determining 
whether  there  will  be  a  sale  to  or  financing 
for  a  country  and  the  amount  thereof, 
whether  there  will  be  a  lease  to  a  country, 
whether  there  will  be  a  cooperative  project 
and  the  scope  thereof,  and  whether  there 
will  be  delivery  or  other  performance  under 
such  sale,  lease,  cooperative  project,  or 
export,  to  the  end  that  sales,  financing, 
leases,  cooperative  projects,  and  exports  will 
be  integrated  with  other  United  States  ac- 
tivities and  to  the  end  that  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  would  be  best 
served  thereby.". 

(c)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2753(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  and  no  agreement  shall 
be  entered  into  for  a  cooperative  project  (as 
defined  in  section  27(b)  of  this  Act),"  after 
"international  organization."  the  first  place 
it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  ".  or  pro- 
duced in  a  cooperative  project,"  after  "so 
furnished  to  it"; 

(3)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  "(or  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  the 
specified  member  countries  (other  than  the 
United  States)  in  case  of  a  cooperative 
project)"  after  "international  organization" 
the  second  place  it  appears  in  the  para- 
graph; and 

(4)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  "or  serv- 
ice" after  "such  article"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears. 

(d)  Section  42(e)  of  the  Arms  Exi>ort  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  2791(e))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (1)  "and 
each  contract  entered  into  under  section 
27(d)  of  this  Act"  after  "of  this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  paragraph  (3)  "and 
under  contracts  entered  into  under  section 
27(d)  of  this  Act"  after  "of  this  Act". 

(e)(1)   Chapter    141    of   title    10,   United 
States     Code     (as     amended     by     section 
604(aKl)),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"9  2407.  Acquisition  of  defenic  equipment  under 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  cooperative 

projects 

"(aXl)  If  the  President  delegates  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  authority  to  carry 


out  section  27(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  (22  U.S.C.  3767(d)).  relating  to 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation 
(NATO)  cooperative  proJeeU  (as  defined  in 
section  27(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act),  the  Secretary  may  utilize  his  authority 
imder  this  tiUe  in  carrying  out  contracts  or 
obligations  incurred  under  such  section. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
chapter  137  of  this  titie  shall  apply  to  such 
contracts  (referred  to  in  paragraph  (D)  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Except  to  the  extent  waived  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  or  some  other  provision  of  law.  all 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  procure- 
ment, if  otherwise  applicable,  shall  apply  to 
such  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(b)  When  contracting  o/  Incurring  obliga- 
tions under  section  27(d)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act  for  cooperative  projects, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  require  sub- 
contracts to  be  awarded  to  particular  sub- 
contractors in  furtherance  of  the  coopera- 
tive projects.  The  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subsection  shall  expire  on 
September  30, 1989. 

"(cXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  when  en- 
tering into  contracts  or  incurring  obliga- 
tions under  section  27(d)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  outside  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
with  respect  to  any  such  contract  or  subcon- 
tract the  application  of  any  provision  of 
law,  other  than  a  provision  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  or  section  2304  of  this 
title,  that  q>ecificaUy— 

"(A)  prescribe  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  formation  of  contracts; 

"(B)  prescribe  terms  and  conditions  to  be 
Induded  in  contracts;  or 

"(C)  prescribe  requirements  for  or  prefer- 
ences to  be  given  to  goods  grown,  prodticed. 
or  manufactured  in  the  United  States  or  in 
United  States  Government-owned  facilities 
or  for  services  to  be  performed  in  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  A  waiver  may  not  be  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  waiver  is  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  cooperative  project  will  si^ilficant- 
ly  further  NATO  standardization,  rational- 
ization, and  interoperability. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  waivers  under  thia  subsection  may  be 
delegated  only  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Acquisition  Executive  desig- 
nated for  the  Office  of  the  Secretur  of  De- 
fense. 

"(4)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
make  waivers  imder  this  subsection  shall 
expire  on  September  30, 1989. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  each  time  he  requires  under 
subsection  (b)  a  subcontract  to  be  awarded 
to  a  particular  subcontractor  and  each  time 
he  exercises  a  waiver  under  subsection  (c). 
The  Secretary  shall  indude  in  every  such 
notice  the  reason  for  exercising  his  author- 
ity under  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  as  the  case 
may  be,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  waiver  under 
subsection  (c),  the  particular  provision  or 
provisions  of  law  that  were  waived.  A  report 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  required  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  Information  required 
by  this  subsection  has  not  lieen  provided  in 
a  report  made  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 27(e)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(22  UJ8.C.  2767(e)). 

"(eKl)  In  carrying  out  a  co(H>erative 
project  under  section  27  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
agree  that  a  participant  (other  than  the 
United  States)  may  make  a  contract  for  re- 


quiremenU  of  the  United  States  under  the 
project  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  contract  will  significantly  further 
NATO  standardization,  rationalization,  and 
Interoperability.  Except  to  the  extent 
waived,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such 
contract  wHl  be  mad>  on  a  competitive  basis 
and  that  United  SUtes  sources  wUl  not  be 
preduded  from  competing  under  the  con- 
tract. 

"(2)  If  a  partidpant  (other  than  the 
United  States)  in  a  NATO  cooperative 
project  makes  a  contract  on  behalf  of  such 
project  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  the  contract  may  permit  the 
contracting  party  to  follow  its  own  proce- 
dures relating  to  contracting. 

"(f)  In  carrying  out  a  cooperative  project, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  agree  to 
the  disposal  of  property  that  is  Jointiy  ac- 
quired by  the  members  of  the  project  with- 
out regard  to  any  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  djgwsal  of  property  owned 
by  the  United  States.  Disposal  of  such  prop- 
erty may  Indude  a  transfer  of  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  such  property  to  one 
of  the  other  governments  participating  in 
the  cooperative  agreement  or  the  sale  of 
such  property.  Payment  for  the  transfer  or 
sale  of  any  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
any  such  i»operty  shall  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  cooperative 
agreement 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  a  cooperative  project, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  also  sgree  to 
the  reciprocal  waiver  of  customs  duties  or 
other  type  of  duties  that  might  otherwise  be 
applicable  to  equipment  or  goods  imported 
in  pursuance  of  such  agreement.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  following  new  item: 
"2407.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlsatioa 
cooperative  projects.". 

ROBZRT  C.  BTRD  HONORS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  940.  (a)  Section  419A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  Merit  Scbolaiahlp 
Program"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Robert  C.  Byrd  Honors  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram". 

(b)  Section  419C  of  the  Act  is  amended  bjr 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Scholarships  awarded  under  this  sub- 1 
part  shaU  be  known  as  'Byrd  Scholars'.".        ' 

(c)  Section  419E(3)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Federal"  and  by  inserting 
"imder  this  subpart"  after  "seholarahlps". 

(d)  The  heading  of  sulvart  6  of  put  A  of 
titie  IV  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SinPART  6— RORXRT  C.  BTRD  HONORS 

Scholarship  Program". 

RKPORT  on  BUDURTUiO  FOR  INPLATION 

Sic.  950.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  not  later  than 
September  1,  1985,  a  report  containing  an 
explanation  of  what  the  Department  of  De- 
fense does  with  fimds  in  any  fiscal  year  that 
are  saved  as  a  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  an- 
ticipated rate  of  inflation  during  such  year 
and  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  unobligat- 
ed f  tmds  from  previous  flacal  years  that  is 
proposed  to  be  obligated  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  represents  savings  realized 
as  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  inflation 
rate  assumed  at  the  time  funds  were  appro- 
priated and  the  actual  rate  of  inflation. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  indude  in  the 
report  required  under  subsection  (a)  a  pro- 
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poaal  or  alternative  propoaals  for  a  budget 
aystem  under  which  (1)  funds  for  any  fiscal 
year  Would  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  without  the  addition  of 
any  amount  for  anticipated  inflation  during 
such  fiscal  year,  and  (2)  requests  would  be 
made  to  the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  any  additional  funds  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  inflation  diving  the 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  include  in 
such  report— 

(1)  his  recommendations  for  procedures 
which  would  effectively  implement  a  pro- 
posal submitted  under  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  instituting  such  a  proposal, 
together  with  any  other  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations the  Secretary  considers  m>- 
propriate. 

ItAimATOKT  Lira  XBUf  OF  nmUSOHMXHT  FOR 
SOVnr  BFIOHAOI 

Sk.  951.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  794 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  a 
semicolon  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph— 

"Prot/tded  however,  if  the  foreign  govern- 
ment is  the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
or  of  any  other  communist  country,  whoev- 
er is  convicted  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
punished  by  death  or  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
as  provided  in  the  following  sentence.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
court,  in  imposing  a  life  sentence  under  this 
provision  of  this  subsection,  shall  not  sen- 
tence the  defendant  to  probation,  nor  sus- 
pend such  sentence,  and  the  defendant  shall 
not  be  eligible  for  release  on  parole.". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  794  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "for  any  term  of  years  or 
for  life"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof"  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  as  provided  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence";  and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  court,  in  impo^ng  a  life  sentence 
under  this  subsection,  shall  not  sentence 
the  defendant  to  probation,  nor  suspend 
such  sentence,  and  the  defendant  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  release  on  parole.". 

RSTDIG  m  SPACE  OP  THK  P-18  LAUHCHD  MIHI- 
ATUaX  HOMHIO  VKHICLX  AirnSATEIXITI  WAR- 
RBAO 

Sk.  952.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  or  made  available  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  to  test  against  an  object  in  space 
the  miniature  homing  vehicle  (MHV)  anti- 
satellite  warhead  launched  from  an  F-IS 
aircraft  imleas  the  President  determines  and 
certifies  to  Congress— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  is  endeavoring, 
in  good  faith,  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  a  mutual  and  verifiable  agreement 
with  the  strictest  possible  limitations  on 
antisatellite  weapons  consistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

(2)  that,  pending  agreement  on  such  strict 
limitations,  testing  against  objects,  in  space 
of  the  F-15  launched  mlniattire  homing  ve- 
hicle antisatelUte  warhead  by  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  avert  clear  and  irrevo- 
cable harm  to  the  national  security: 

(3)  that  such  testing  would  not  constitute 
an  irreversible  step  that  would  gravely 
impair  prospects  for  negotiations  on  antisat- 
ellite weapons;  and 


(4)  th^t  such  testing  is  fully  consistent 
with  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  under  the  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Treaty  of  1972  as  those  rights  and  obli- 
gations exist  at  the  time  of  such  testing. 

(b>  Thfe  limiution  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  pipvlded  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  cease  to  apply  IS  calendar  days 
after  th<  date  of  the  receipt  by  'Congress  of 
the  certification  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a).        ; 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  aone  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
approprnted  or  made  available  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
to  condBct  more  than  3  tesU  against  an 
object  in  space  the  miniature  homing  vehi- 
cle (MRV)  antisatellite  warhead  launched 
from  an  F-15  aircraft  tmless  the  President 
makes  the  determination  and  certification 
contained  in  subparagraphs  (1)  to  (4)  in  sub- 
section (a)  above  after  the  third  test  against 
an  object  in  space  and  IS  calendar  days  have 
elapsed  ^ter  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  the 
certification  to  Congress. 

n(FU>yMEirr  op  thk  stamsard  missile  (bm- 
a(n)i 

Sac.  983.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  in  this  legislation  shall  be 
expc»def  for  research,  development,  test  or 
procurement  associated  with  a  nuclear  vari- 
ant of  the  Standard  MissUe  (SM-2(N))  or 
any  associated  nuclear  warhead  until  30  cal- 
endar d^ys  after  the  Secretary  of  Navy  sub- 
mits to  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  a.  report  which  includes  the 
following  Information: 

(1)  a  description  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  SM-2(N)  would  be  utUized, 
and  an  assessment  of  likely  enemy  response 
(Including  countermeasures). 

(2)  a  description  of  the  release  procedures 
and  circumstances  under  which  release 
would  b«  authorized  for  employment  of  the 
SM-2(NL 

(3)  an.  analysis  of  conventional  alterna- 
tives to  the  SM-2(N),  including  any  neces- 
sary modification  to  the  SM-2  or  alternative 
to  the  Standard  missile  or  warhead,  and  the 
associated  costs  of  those  alternatives. 

(4)  a  summary  of  all  studies  previously 
conducted  analyzing  the  Impact  of  the  use 
of  nuclear  naval  surface-to-air  missiles  on 
our  own  vessels  and  electronics. 

(5)  a  list  of  all  United  States  ships  which 
may  receive  the  SM-2(N). 

(6)  the  number  of  additional  conventional 
armed  missiles  which  could  be  carried  by 
United  Sutes  ships  if  the  SM-2(N)  were  not 
deployed  and  the  impact  on  fleet  air  defense 
from  that  reduced  conventional  load. 

(7)  An|r  plans  or  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  pt  nuclear  naval  surface-to-air  or  air- 
to-air  nfasile  for  fleet  defense  other  than 
the  SM-p(N). 

STVDT  BT  TRX  THX  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
CORGRBSSIOIIAL  BUSOET  OFPICB 

Sec.  9|4-  (&)  The  Director  of  the  Congres- 
et  Office  shall  conduct  a  com- 
e  study  of  the  Impact  that  project- 
tures  for  Strategic  Defenie  Inltl- 
for  flacal  years  1986  through 
likely  have  on  the  research  and  de- 
it  budget  of  the  Department  of  De- 
each  of  such  years  and  on  the  re- 
bnd  development  budget  for  the 
entire  Aderal  Government  for  each  of  such 
years. 

(b)  Tbe  Director  shall  report  the  results 
of  such  Btudy  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thisActi 
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:  JOINT  EOOKOmc  COiailTTBB 


Sec.  955.  (a)  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee shall  concoct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  impact  tfapt  projected  expenditures  for 
Strategic  Dennae  Initiative  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1M6  through  1991  will  likely 
have  on  the  research  and  development  ef- 
forts by  the  civilian  sector  of  the  economy 
lor  such  years 

(b)  The  Cotnmittee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  ^ct. 

UKITED  STA^  AlfD  SOVIET  VERIPICATIOR 

i  CAPABILITIES 
rhe  President  of  the  United 
nduct  an  Interagency  study 
(to  mciude  tne  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  ajf  Energy,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  DMiartment  of  State,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and  the 
appropriate  intelligence  agencies),  with  the 
purpose  of: 

(1)  Reporting  on  the  present  sUtus  of 
United  SUtes  and  Soviet  verification  capa- 
biUties:  and 

(2)  Determii^ing  possible  avenues  for  coop- 
eration with  tjhe  Soviet  Union  in  the  devel- 
opment of  verification  capabilities  not  sub- 
ject to  nationil  seciuity  restrictions:  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  limited  exchanges  of 
daU  and  scientific  personnel  and  conduct- 
ing a  Joint  technological  effort  in  the  area 
of  seismic  mo^toring. 

(b)  The  President  shall  submit  a  classified 
and  unclassified  version  of  this  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  October  1, 1985. 

NAVAL  AIR  STATIOII,  MntAMAR.  BAH  DIBOO, 
CALIFORRIA  LAND  SALE 

Sec.  957.  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(hereinafter  ii  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretar^")  is  authorized  to  sell  or  ex- 
change approximately  475  acres  of  land 
lying  south  of  proposed  highway  SR-52 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  Naval  Air 
SUtion.  BCir^mar,  San  Diego,  California, 
said  lands  not  to  include  lands  authorized  to 
be  conveyed  under  Public  Law  98-407.  sec- 
tion 837.  The  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  competitive  bid- 
ding procedufes.  as  defined  in  chapter  137 
of  title  10.  aod  the  Secretary  shall  in  any 
event  ensure  that  the  consideration  received 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  fair  mafket  value  of  the  property. 

(b)  In  condderation  for  the  sale  or  ex- 
change auth9rized  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  ma)r  receive  cash  or  land  in  the 
San  Diego  ar^  or  both.  Any  land  received 
shall  be  sulUble  for  siting  of  military  family 
housing.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
retain  and  exsend  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
or  exchange  <aily  for  the  acquisition  of  mili- 
tary family  hpuslng  sites  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  Any  fuAds  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  pijovlBion  shall  be  obligated  for 

housing   sites    within    30 
receipt  or,  falling  such  obll- 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
I  revenue. 

(c)  The  exgct  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  to  be  sold  or  exchanged 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  surveys  I  that  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary.       | 

(d>  The  SeOrtary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connection 
with  the  sale  pr  exchange  as  are  considered 
appropriate  tb  protect  the  interesU  of  the 
United  SUtea 
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INVOLVING  OUR  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGA- 
NIZATION ALLIES  IN  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INITIATIVE  PROCESS 

Sec.  958.  Recent  attempU  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  initiate  coop- 
eration on  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
between  our  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation should  be  commended;  and  our 
mutual  defense  Is  strengthened  by  the  abili- 
ty of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion alliance  to  achieve  the  highest  level  of 
cooperation  and  consulUtion  possible:  Now, 
therefore 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
President  should  continue  consulUtions 
with  the  governments  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  concerning  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative,  and  within  applicable 
United  SUtes  national  security  guidelines 
inform  these  countries  of  our  progress, 
plans,  and  potential  proposals  in  this  area  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible. 

POUCY  ON  COKPLIANCB  WITH  EXISTING 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  ARMS  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  959.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  It  is  a  vital  security  objective  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  limit  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  against  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
alUes; 

(2)  the  President  has  declared  that  "as  for 
existing  strategic  arms  agreements,  we  will 
refrain  from  actions  which  undercut  them 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re- 
straint": 

(3)  the  President  last  year  called  this 
policy  "helpful"  and  pointed  out  that  "we 
have  been  eliminating  some  of  the  older 
missiles  and  talcing  out  some  of  the  subma- 
rines. We  will  continue  on  that  ground"; 

(4)  the  President  has  also  declared  "that 
the  United  SUtes  Is  continuing  to  carry  out 
its  own  obligations  under  relevant  agree- 
ments": 

(5)  the  President  has  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated  certain 
of  their  political  commitmenU  with  respect 
to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  including  the  provi- 
sions of  telemetry  encryption  and  "new 
types"  of  ICBMs; 

(6)  the  President  has  declared  that  "the 
United  SUtes  will  continue  to  press  these 
compliance  issues  with  the  Soviet  Union 
through  diplomatic  channels": 

(7)  the  President  has  also  declared  that 
"the  United  SUtes  Is  continuing  to  carry 
out  its  own  obligations  tmder  relevant 
agreemenU,  subject  to  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ciprocally complying  with  SALT  11"; 

(8)  last  month,  the  President  sUted  in  ref- 
erence to  the  United  SUtes  commitment  to 
refrain  from  undercutting  existing  strategic 
arms  agreements  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  equal  restraint  that  "there's 
considerable  evidence  now  that  that  has 
been  rather  one-sided,  and  if  it  has  been, 
then  there's  no  need  for  us  to  continue"; 

(9)  the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  in  its  April  1983  report  declared 
that  a  "more  sUble  structure  of  ICBM  de- 
ployments would  exist  if  both  sides  moved 
toward  more  survivable  methods  of  basing 
than  is  possible  when  there  Is  primary  de- 
pendence on  large  launchers  and  missiles" 
and,  consistent  with  this  goal,  recommended 
that  the  United  SUtes  proceed  with  engin- 
ering  development  of  a  small,  mobile  single- 
warhead  ICBM  (SICM); 

(10)  Lieutenant  General  Brent  Scowcroft, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  has  testified  with  respect 
to  the  SICJM  that  "it  would  stand  arms  con- 
trol on  Its  head  to  say  that  it  (the  SALT  U 
treaty)  would  prevent  us  moving  in  the  di- 


rection clearly  in  the  interest  of  arms  con- 
trol and  stabiUty". 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  United  SUtes  should  vigorously 
pursue  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  reaoluUon 
of  concerns  over  compliance  with  existing 
strategic  arms  control  agreements  and 
should  seek  corrective  actions  through  con- 
fidential diplomatic  channels,  including, 
where  appropriate,  the  Standing  ConsulU- 
tlve  Commission  and  the  renewed  nuclear 
arms  negotiations: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  should  take  positive 
steps  to  resolve  the  compliance  concerns  of 
the  United  SUtes  about  existing  strategic 
offensive  arms  agreements  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  those  agreemenU  and 
strengthen  the  positive  environment  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  should,  through  De- 
cember 31,  1986.  continue  to  refrain  from 
undercutting  the  provisions  of  existing  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  agreements  to  the 
extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  refrains  from 
undercutting  those  provisions  and  provided 
the  Soviet  Union  actively  pursues  arms  re- 
duction agreements  in  the  Nuclear  and 
Space  Arms  negotiations,  or  until  a  new 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  Is  con- 
cluded; and  provided,  however,  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  United  SUtes  from  carrying  out 
other  proportionate  responses  to  Soviet  un- 
dercutting of  strategic  arms  provisions;  and 

(4)  the  President  should  carefully  consider 
the  impact  of  any  change  to  this  current 
policy  regarding  existing  strategic  offensive 
arms  agreements  on  the  long  term  security 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  ite  allies 
and  should  consult  with  Congress  before 
making  any  changes  in  current  policy. 

(c)  The  President  shall  provide  to  the 
Congress  on  or  before  September  1,  1986.  a 
report  that  provides: 

(1)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  of  United  SUtes  and 
Soviet  strategic  weapons  dismantlements 
that  would  be  required  over  the  next  five 
years  if  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  adhere  to  a  policy  of  not  un- 
dercutting existing  strategic  arms  control 
agreemenU. 

(2)  a  projection  and  comparison,  on  a 
year-by-year  basis,  of  likely  United  States 
and  Soviet  strategic  offensive  force  invento- 
ries over  the  next  five  years  if  the  no-under- 
cut policy  were  to  lapee  at  the  end  of  1985; 

(3)  assesses  possible  Soviet  poUUcal.  mili- 
tary, and  negotiating  responses  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  United  SUtea  no-undercut 
policy:  and 

(4)  makes  recommendations  regarding  the 
future  of  United  SUtes  interim  restraint 
policy. 

(dXl)  To  me  extent  that  the  President 
finds  and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
strategic  arms  agreements,  and  that  the 
President  finds  and  reporU  to  the  Congress 
that  such  violations  impair  or  threaten  the 
security  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  President 
may  propose  such  measures  as  shall  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Nothing  herein  should  be  construed 
as  an  attempt  to  restrain  or  Inhibit  the  con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  should  be  con- 
strued to  endorse  unilateral  United  SUtes 
compliance  with  existing  strategic  arms 
agreements. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  prohibiting  or  delaying  the  devel- 


opment, flight  testing  or  deployment  of  the 
SICM  as  authorized  by  Congress  or  as  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  to  continuing  the  no-un- 
dercut policy  beyond  December  31.  1966. 
which  should  be  a  matter  for  consulUtion 
between  the  President  and  (ingress  and 
subsequent  review  and  debate  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

DIVISION  B— MILITARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  2001.  This  division  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1986". 

TTTLEI- ARMT 

AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTRUCTION  AND  LAND 
ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  2101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
acquire  real  property  and  carry  out  military 
construction  projecte  in  the  amounts  shown 
for  each  of  the  following  installations  and 
locations: 

INSIDE  THE  tmiTEB  8TAIXB 
UNITED  STATES  ABMY  POaCIS  COMMAND 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $58,780,000. 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky.  $36,300,000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  $48,750,000. 

Fort  Hood,  Texas.  $58,950,000. 

Fort  Hunter-Uggett.  California, 

$11,100,000. 

Fort  Indiantown  Gap.  Pennsylvania. 
$5,300,000. 

Fort  Irwin.  California.  $26,700,000. 

Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  $124,280,000. 

Fort  McCoy.  Wisconsin.  $940,000. 

Fort  Meade.  BCaryland.  $18,980,000. 

Fort  Ord.  California.  $25,820,000. 

Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  $30,230,000. 

Fort  Richardson.  Alaska,  $3,600,000. 

Fort  RQey.  Kansas.  $49,290,000. 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Texas.  $1,440,000. 

Fort  Sheridan.  DUnois.  $3,500,000. 

Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  $29,600,000. 

Fort  Walnwright.  Alaska.  $14,000,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California. 
$2,650,000. 

Yakima  Firing  Center.  Washington. 
$16,430,000. 


ONITBD  STATES  ARMY  WUIUN  COMMAND 

Fort  Shafter.  Hawaii  $6,300,000. 
Pohakuloa      Training      Area.      Hawaii. 
$2,150,000. 
Schofield  Barracks,  HawaU.  $32,460,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  TXAININC  AND  DOCTRINB 
COMMAND 

Fort  A.P.  HUl.  Virginia.  $6,450,000. 
Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia.  $34,300,000. 
Fort       Benjamin       Harrison.       Indiana. 
$5,300,000. 
Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia.  $37,650,000. 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  $26,500,000. 
Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey.  $6,100,000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia.  $46,040,000. 
Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $6,600,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  $16,270,000. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kinsas.  $6,900,000. 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  $12,050,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri.  $3,950,000. 
Fort  Mcaellan.  Alabama,  $39,350,000. 
Fort  Pickett,  Virginia,  $430,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  $9,450,000. 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $52,000,000. 
Fort  Story.  Virginia.  $1,950,000. 

MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  $8,300,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  COMMAND 

Aberdeen    Proving    Ground,    Maryland, 
$4,670,000. 
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Anny       Depot.       Alabama. 


Annlston 
$8,960,000. 

Corpus  Christl  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
t4.400.000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan.  $320,000. 

Dutway  Proving  Ground.  Utah. 
$8,660,000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity.  Arizona.  $340,000. 

Ficatlnny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas.  $19,000,000. 

Pueblo  Depot  AcUvlty.  Colorado.  $300,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas.  $830,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal.  Alabama.  $34,350,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Illinois.  $39,000,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  California. 
$4,560,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois.  $510,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  New  York. 
$1,410,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California,  $3,600,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah.  $11,490,000. 

Umatilla  Depot  AcUvlty.  Oregon.  $360,000. 

Tuma  Proving  Ground.  Arisona,  $340,000. 
AJaMumTiOH  rActLiras 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see. $1,670,000. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $310,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa. 
$810,000. 

Ksnww  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Kansas. 
$570,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Mis- 
souri. $930,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Lou- 
isiana. $640,000. 

Newport  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Indi- 
ana. $8,000,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Virgin- 
ia. $3,910,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
,  $310,000. 


Camp 
Camp 
Camp 


XmrnO  STATU  AIMT  HIFOUfATIOR  STSTDfS 


Fort  Huachuca,  Arisona,  $3,050,000. 

UIimD  STATSS  MIUTAaT  ACASBCT 

United  States  Military  Academy,  New 
York.  $31,000,000. 

ninTD  STATSS  AUfT  HEALTH  SXRVICXS 

comtAifs 
Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $7,600,000. 
Tripler   Army    Medical    Center,    Hawaii, 
$970,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  $1,150,000. 

mUTAST  TBAFnC  MAHAGmKMT  COmCAMD 

Bayonne  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  New 
Jersey.  $3,300,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  California.  $330,000. 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal. 
N(»th  Carolina.  $1,300,000. 

Ulf  ITXD  STATES  AKMT  COKPS  OF  KMOmsas 

Humphreys  Engineer  Center.  Supt.  Activi- 
ty. Virginia.  $11,000,000. 

ASSISTAMT  CBBr  OF  KROHIEKBS 

Various.  United  SUtes.  $3,000,000. 

OUTSISX  THE  UlflTED  STATES 
UNITBD  STATES  ARMT.  JAPAN 

Jiuwn.  $1,050,000. 

EIGHTH  UHIX'IU  STATES  AMCT 

Camp  Carroll,  Korea,  $40,380,000. 
Camp  Casey,  Korea.  $13,930,000. 
Camp  Castte.  Korea.  $1,100,000. 
Camp  Colbem.  Korea,  $550,000. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  $1,090,000. 
Camp  Gary  Owen.  Korea,  $580,000. 
Camp  Giant.  Korea,  $1,050,000. 
Camp  Greaves,  Korea,  $430,000. 
Camp  Hovey,  Korea.  $8,300,000. 
Camp  Howze,  Korea.  $1,080,000. 
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aumphreys,  Korea,  $11,600,000. 
Sittybawk.  Korea.  $1,600,000. 
Cyle,  Korea.  $3,580,000. 


Camp  [Jberty  BeU,  Korea.  $800,000. 
Camp  kCarket.  Korea.  $710,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea.  $33,650,000. 
Camp  Pelham.  Korea.  $3,400,000. 
Camp  %ed  Cloud,  Korea.  $1,730,000. 
Camp  Stanley,  Korea,  $6,500,000. 
K-16  i  xmy  Airfield.  Korea.  $4,050,000. 
Locati^  177,  Korea,  $740,000. 
Yongia.  Korea.  $3,550,000. 
Yongapn.  Korea,  $9,800,000. 

BALUST4:  MISSII.E  DETEIISX  ST8TBII8  COMMAinD 

Kwajslein,  $14,600,000. 

nmSD  STATES  ARMT  POICES  COKMAIID 
I  OVERSEAS 

Panao^  $7,680,000. 

UHITEi  STATES  ARMT,  EUROPE  AMD  SEVBRTH 
ARMT 

Ambei  g,  Germany,  $850,000. 

Ansba  ih.  Germany,  $14,390,000. 

Bad  K  reuznach,  Germany,  $1,100,000. 

Bad  T  )elz,  Germany,  $1,850,000. 

Bamb<  rg.  Germany,  $6,490,000. 

Bauml  tolder.  Germany,  $900,000. 

Darmi  tadt.  Germany.  $30,300,000. 

Frank  iirt.  Germany,  $18,680,000. 

Friedt  erg.  Germany.  $9,150,000. 

Pulda,  Germany,  $7,300,000. 

Giesae  a,  Germany,  $1,700,000. 

Goepipngen,  Germany,  $10,250,000. 

Grafetwoehr,  Germany,  $3,450,000. 

Halngi  uen,  Germany,  $680,000. 

Hanaii ,  Germany,  $48,140,000. 

Heidel  t>erg,  Germany,  $8,800,000. 

Heilbi  >nn.  Germany,  $3,950,000. 

Hohei  fels.  Germany.  $6,300,000. 

Kaisei  ilautem,  Oennany,  $3,450,000. 

Karlsi  uhe,  Germany,  $4,020,000. 

Mains  Germany,  $820,000. 

Neu  U  m,  Germany.  $1,000,000. 

Nuem  lerg.  Germany.  $9,360,000. 

Pinna  lens.  Germany,  $14,000,000. 

Schoe  tingen.  Germany,  $700,000. 

Schwe  Infurt.  Germany,  $17,840,000. 

Stutti  urt,  Germany,  $4,500,000. 

Vilse^,  Germany,  $10,290,000. 

Wiesb^en,  Germany,  $3,900,000. 

Wildffecken,  Germany,  $30,000,000. 

Wuers>urg,  Germany,  $48,070,000. 

Various  Locations,  Greece,  $1,440,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  Italy,  $1,850,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  Turkey,  $7,440,000. 
PAMiLT  Housnro 

Sec.  3io2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  units 
(includittg  land  acquislUon)  at  the  following 
installailons  in  the  number  of  units  and 
mobOe  ^home  spaces  shown,  and  in  the 
amountishown.  for  each  InstallaUon: 

Fort  Ord.  California,  six  hundred  units 
and  seventy  mobUe  home  spaces. 
$50,640^. 

Fort  Carson,  Colorado,  fifty  mobUe  home 
spaces.  1712,000. 

Fort  Istewart,  Georgia,  twenty  mobile 
home  spaces,  $253,000. 

Bamterg,  Germany,  one  hundred  six 
units,  $T.2O9,000. 

Graf^woehr,  Germany,  ninety-eight 
units,  $6,130,000. 

Vilsedi,  Germany,  three  hundred  seventy 
units,  $|6,830,000. 

Fort  Hiley,  Kansas,  fifty  mobile  home 
spaces,  $700,000. 

Fort  iCampbell,  Kentucky,  fifty  mobile 
home  spaces,  $689,000. 

Fort  pragg.  North  Carolina,  two  units  by 
reconfiguraUon  and  fifty  mobile  home 
spaces,  1637,000. 

Dugwiy  Proving  Ground,  Utah,  one  hun- 
dred f4ur  units  and  twenty-four  mobile 
home  spaces.  $8,674,000. 


,  six  unite,  $596,000. 

nfPROVEMRIIT$  TO  MIUTART  PAMILT  HOUSIRO 

miTs 

Sec.  2103.  (L)  Subject  to  section  3835  of 
tiUe  10,  UnitM  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  «iay  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove exisUnii  military  family  housing  unite 
in  an  amountjnot  to  exceed  $166,000,000.  of 
which  $10,9i»,000  is  available  only  for 
energy  oonserration  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may,  not- 
withstanding I  the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  iiaprovement  project  under  sec- 
Uon  3835(b)  df  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
carry  out  prolecte  to  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  m>using  unite  at  the  following 
installations  m  the  number  of  unite  shown, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  Installa- 
Uon: i 

Walter  Reef  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. Distact  of  Columbia,  one  unit. 
$99,000.  I 

Fort  Bragg.l  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
sixty-four  unks,  $4,712,000. 

Aberdeen    Proving    Ground,    Maryland, 
eighty-one  ui4ts,  $2,762,000. 
I 

COKVETAIfCE  OP  LARD  AT  PORT  DRRVSST, 
1  HAWAU 

Sec.  3104.  (»)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  including  but  not  limited 


nSIDB  THE  URRES  STATES 
TTRITXD  STATES  MARIRE  CORPS 


to  secUon 
AuthorlzaUoi 
the  Military 
provision  of 
stricting  the 
rental,  or  ex< 


of  the  Military  ConstrucUon 
Act.  1968.  secUon  807(d)  of 
ConstrucUon  Act.  1984.  or  any 
annual  appropriation  Act  re- 
of  ftmds  for  the  sale,  lease, 
of  any  porUon  of  land 
currently  identified  as  Fort  DeRussy,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  I  to  sell  and  convey,  at  the  Kp- 
praised  fair  i  laAet  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary ,  all  right  tiUe  and  Interest  of 
the  United  Sfates  in  up  to  45  acres  of  land 
and  improvei^ente  northeast  of  Kalia  Road 
comprising  a  porUon  of  Fort  DeRussy, 
Hawaii,  to  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
or  the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  or  their  designated 
agencies,  upop  such  terms  and  condiUons  as 
are  accepUbk  to  the  Secretary.  The  exact 
acreages  and  Segal  descripUons  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  scid  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  Uy  surveys  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such 
surveys  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

(b)  The  Se(^tary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
land  and  desi$n  and  construct  such  f  acillUes 
as  are  necesfary  to  replace  those  on  the 
land  to  be  sold  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (a). 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  relocate 
acUviUes  currently  located  at  Fort  DeRussy 
to  such  replacement  f  aclliUes. 

(c)  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  authorized  to 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limiU- 
Uon  to  acquiiie  land  and  replace  f  adliUes  au- 
thorized to  be  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  subaecUon  (b)  and  to  pay  associat- 
ed relocaUoii  coste.  The  remainder  of  the 
proceeds  shall  be  converted  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipte. 

(d)  Any  a^ion  under  this  section  shall 
ensure  adequate  parking  for  the  Hale  Koa 
Hotel. 

piTLE  n— NAVY 

AOTHORIZEO  RAVY  CONSTRUCTIOR  ARD  LARD 
A^triSITIOH  PROJECTS 

Sec.  2121.  "fTie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  real !  property  and  may  carry  out 
military  construction  projecte  in  the 
amounte  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallaUons  ai)d  locations: 


Marine  Corps  LogisUcs  Base,  Barstow, 
California.  $530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  Beaufort, 
South  Carolina.  $6,905,000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center,  Bridgeport,  California.  $1,470,000. 

Marine  (Torps  Camp  Detachment,  Camp 
Elmore,  Norfolk.  Virginia.  $3,995,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Carolina,  $24,140,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton,  Cali- 
fornia, $25,175,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Fusility,  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, California,  $14,310,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina,  $36,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  StaUon.  El  Toro,  (Cali- 
fornia. $30,375,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
HawaU.  $17,420,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  New  River. 
North  Carolina.  $10,780,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina.  $3,610,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUUon,  Tustin,  Califor- 
nia, $17,970,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms,  California.  $17,200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
(Command.  Quantico,  Virginia.  $7,060,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUUon,  Yuma.  Arizona, 
$16,750,000. 

CHIEP  OP  RAVAL  RESEARCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $38,900,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  RAVT 

Navy  Finance  Center,  (Cleveland,  Ohio, 
$3,940,000. 

CHIEP  OP  RAVAL  OPBRATIORS 

Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$33,480,000. 

Naval  Space  Command.  Dahlgren.  Virgin- 
ia. $4,700,000. 

Navy  Regional  DaU  AutomaUon  Center, 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  $10,300,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  SUUon. 
LewisvlUe.  Arkansas,  $675,000. 

Navy  TacUcal  Interoperability  Support 
AcUvlty,  Mayport,  Florida.  $470,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
AcUvity.  North  Island.  California.  $585,000. 

Navy  Regional  DaU  AutomaUon  (Center, 
Norfolk.  Virginia,  $10,880,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  SUtion, 
San  Diego,  (California,  $600,000. 

COMMARDER  IR  CHIEF,  ATLARTIC  FLEET 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bnmswick.  Maine, 
$3,040,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  CecU  Field.  Florida. 
$39,835,000. 

Naval  SUUon.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. $9,960,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Jacksonville.  Florida. 
$13,370,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  LitUe  (Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $13,300,000. 

Naval  Station.  Maytwrt,  Florida. 
$10,830,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  New 'London.  (Con- 
necticut. $365,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  New  York.  New  Yoric. 
$18,560,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
$10,675,000. 

Naval  SUUon.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  $800,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Oceana,  Virginia, 
$16,940,000. 

COMMARDER  IR  CHIEF,  PACIFIC  FLEET 

Naval  Faculty,  Adak,  Alaska,  $2,650,000. 


Naval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California. 
$8,650,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  Bangor.  Washing- 
ton. $5,300,000. 

Amphibious  Task  Force,  (Camp  Pendleton. 
California.  $9,030,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base,  (Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $16,150,000. 

Naval  StaUon,  Everett,  Washington. 
$17,640,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Fallon.  Nevada. 
$36,500,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  California. 
$3,300,000. 

Naval  Station.  Long  Beach,  California. 
$16,000,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Miramar,  California. 
$385,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  North  Island.  (Califor- 
nia, $18,593,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $3,900,000. 

Naval  SUUon.  San  Diego.  (California. 
$16,197,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia. $14,130,000. 

Naval  SUtion,  SeatUe.  Washington. 
$3,480,000. 

Naval  SUUon.  Mare  Island.  Vallejo.  CaU- 
fomia.  $735,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $3,650,000. 

CHIEP  OF  RAVAL  EDUCATIOR  ARD  TRAIRIRC 

Fleet  and  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center. 
(Charleston.  South  (Carolina.  $1,180,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School.  Coronisdo.  Cali- 
fornia. $5,900,000. 

Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand Detachment,  Coronado,  (California, 
$5,300,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  (Corpus  ChrisU,  Texas. 
$4,360,000. 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Atlantic 
Dam  Neck.  Virginia.  $7,150,000. 

Naval  Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
School.  Eglin.  Florida.  $13,700,000. 

Naval  ConstrucUon  Training  Center. 
Oulfport.  Mississippi.  $3,460,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School.  LitUe  (Creek. 
Virginia.  $430,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
$14,875,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon,  Meridian,  Mississin>i. 
$450,000. 

Naval  Submarine  School.  New  London. 
ConnecUcut.  $13,300,000. 

Naval  EducaUon  and  Training  Center, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.  $38,380,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  Orlando,  norida, 
$9,400,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Pensacola,  Florida. 
$225,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center.  Pensa- 
cola. Florida.  $5,670,000. 

Naval  (ConstrucUon  Training  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California,  $4,800,000. 

Fleet  AnU-Submarlne  Warfare  Training 
Center,  Pacific  San  Diego,  California, 
$7,850,000. 

Fleet  (Combat  Training  Center,  Pacific 
San  Diego,  California.  $305,000. 

Fleet  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. $4,750,000. 

Naval  Training  Center,  San  Diego,  Call- 
fomla,  $3,900,000. 

Naval  Technical  Training  Center,  San 
Francisco,  (California,  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Whiting  Field,  Florida. 
$810,000. 

RAVAL  MILITARY  PERSORRB.  OOMMARD 

Navy  Band,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $1,900,000. 

RAVAL  MEDICAL  (X>MMARD 

Naval  Medical  Clinic  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land, $13,540,000. 
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Grotoo.    Connecticut. 


Naval    Hospital, 
$8,730,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  JacksonvOle.  Flwida. 
$18,600,000. 

Naval  Hospital.  Long  Beach.  (California. 
$6J00.000. 

Naval  Homital.  Oak  Harbor.  Wadiingtoo. 
$13,900,000. 

Naval  Hospital,  Poisaoola,  Florida. 
$7,350,000. 

Naval  Ho^ital.  San  Diego.  California. 
$450,000. 

CHIEF  OP  RAVAL  MATBUAL 

Puget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton. 
Washington,  $30,945,000. 

Naval  Supply  (Center,  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington, $1,530,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  (Charleston. 
South  Carolina.  $3,330,000. 

Polaris  MlBBile  Fuillty,  Atlantic  Charlea- 
ton.  South  (Carolhia,  $1,630,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Fadllty.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina,  $1,730,000. 

Naval  Weapons  Center,  (China  Lake,  Call- 
fomla.  $9415.000. 

Naval    Weapons    Station,    Eaile.    New  • 
Jersey.  $3,730,000. 

Navsl  Coostruetlon  WatUlion  Center. 
Oulfport,  Mississippi.  $2,550,000. 

Naval  Ordnanoe  StaUon.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  JaeksimvIIle,  Flori- 
da, $1,555,000. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion, Keyport,  Washington,  $3,440,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Geor- 
gia, $404,060,000. 

Naval  Air  Engineering  CentCT,  Lakehuist.  I 
New  Jersey,  $600,000.  i 

Long  Beach  Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach.  I 
California,  $7,160,000. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. $16,050,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Fteillty,  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia, $13,080,000. 

Naval  Supply  (Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
$3,350,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island. 
California.  $9,465,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  California. 
$7,890,000. 

Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.  Peart 
Harbor,  Hawaii.  $1,860,000. 

Navy  Public  Woiks  Center,  Peart  Harbw. 
Hawaii,  $13,700,000. 

Navy  Public  Woriu  Center,  Pensacola, 
Florida,  $8,430,000. 

Pacific  MissUe  Test  Center.  Point  Mugu. 
California.  $10,300,000. 

Naval  Coiistructi(m  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Humeme.  (California.  $31,570,000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  Systems  Engineering 
Statl(m.       Port      Hueneme.       California,* 
$10,780,000.  ' 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
(Center,  Portsmouth.  Virginia.  $3,355,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia, $6,690,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia, $7,100,000. 

Naval  Electronic  System*  Engineering  Ac- 
Uvlty, Saint  Inlgoes,  Maryland,  $15,550,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard,  Vallejo,  Cali- 
fornia, $815,000. 

Naval  Mine  Warfare  Engineering  AcUvity, 
Yorktown.  Virginia.  $4,130,000. 

RAVAL  OCEAROGRAPHT  OOMMARD 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Facility. 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  $390,000. 

Naval  Western  Oceanography  Coiter, 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $4,500,000. 
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HAVAL  TXLccoiannncATioirs  oomiAiis 
Navml  RAdio  SUtion.  Sugar  Orove.  West 
Virginia.  $785,000. 

M AVAL  aacnuTT  oaonp  comiAaD 
Naval    Security    Group    Activity.    Adak. 
Alaska.  $980,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Northwest. 
Chesapeake.  Virginia.  $1,385,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Skaggs 
Island.  California.  $395,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine.  $3,280,000. 

otrrsioi  THX  umiibu  states 

DHinD  STATB  MASHIK  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Iwakunl.  Japan, 
$1,775,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Futenma.  Oki- 
nawa. Japan.  $2,990,000. 

Marine   Corps   Base   Camp   Smedley   D. 
BuUer,  Okinawa.  Japan.  $2,250,000. 
comiAasa  in  caar,  atlahtic  plbt 

Naval  Fbdlity  Argentina.  Newfoundland. 
Canada.  $700,000. 

Naval  Facility  Antigua.  West  Indies. 
$2,410,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 
$22,410,000. 

Naval  Station,  Keflavik.  Iceland. 
$21,780,000. 

Atlantic  Reet  Weapons  Training  Facility. 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico.  $7,100,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  $14,700,000. 

comiAnin  m  cbisp.  PACinc  plkkt 

Naval  Air  Station.  Cubi  Point.  RepubUc  of 
the  Philippines.  $19,200,000. 

Navy  Support  Facility,  Diego  Garcia. 
Indian  Ocean.  $16,530,000. 

Naval  Air  FacUity.  Diego  Garda.  Indian 
Ocean.  $22,450,000. 

Naval  Magasine.  Guam.  $11,270,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot.  Guam.  $6,550,000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Guam.  $10,200,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam. 
$990,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $250,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
pubUc of  the  Philippines.  $13,270,000. 

COKMAHDXH  Df  CHUP.  UMIRD  STATES  NAVAL 
POKCSS  IDKOPB 

Naval  Activities.  London.  United  King- 
dom. $7,635,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples.  Italy. 
$7,750,000. 

Naval  StaUon.  Rota.  Spain.  $1,030,000. 

Naval  Air  StaUon.  Sigonella.  Italy. 
$5,030,000. 

Personnel  Support  AcUvity.  London. 
United  Kingdom.  $450,000. 

CHIXP  OP  NAVAL  MATERIAL 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Guam. 
$1,080,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Tokosuka. 
Japan.  $4,400,000. 

NAVAL  TELICOiannnCATIONS  OOiaiANI) 

Naval  CommunicaUon  Area  Blaster  Sta- 
Uon Western  Pacific  Guam.  $8,330,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station,  Harold  E. 
Holt,  Ezmouth,  Australia.  $2,690,000. 

Naval  CommunicaUon  Station.  Rota. 
Spain.  $305,000. 

NAVAL  SBCURTTT  GROUP  COmCANS 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment.  Diego 
Garcia.  Indian  Ocean,  $3,700,000. 

HOST  NATION  INPRASTSUCTURB  SUPPORT 

Various  LocaUons.  $980,000. 

PAMILT  HOUSINO 

Sac.  2122.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  units 


(including  land  acquisition),  and  acquire 
manufa4  tured  home  facilities  at  the  follow- 
ing instUlaUons  in  the  number  of  units 
shown.  I  nd  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each 
installat  on: 

Naval  Mr  StaUon.  Adak.  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred unis.  $15,500,000. 

Marin*  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  eighty-two  unite, 
$29,800,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
CalifomU.  two  hundred  unite.  $15,200,000. 

!  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twenty^ine  Palms,  California,  one  hundred 
units.  $4400.000. 

Fleet  rrralning  Group  Pacific.  Warner 
Springs.  California.  forty-four  unite. 
$4.4O0.0iM>. 

Naval  Weapons  StaUon.  Earle.  New 
Jersey,  tawo  hundred  units.  $15,400,000. 

AviaUAn  Supply  Office.  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylfanla.  one  unit.  $170,000. 

Navy  Fublic  Works  Center.  Subic  Bay,  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  three  hundred 
unite,  $211,180,000. 

nfPROV^KXNTS  TO  MnjTART  PAMILT  HOUSING 
UNITS 

Sec.  2123.  (a)  Subject  to  secUon  2825  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove eidsting  military  family  housing  unite 
in  an  aniDunt  not  to  exceed  $34,020,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may,  not- 
withstaqding  the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
carry  out  a  project  to  improve  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  existing  military 
family  Rousing  unite  at  the  Navy  Public 
Worlcs  denter,  San  Diego,  California,  in  the 
amount  6f  $17,610,000. 

TRANSIENT  HOUSINO  OTTITS.  CHINHAB.  KOREA 

Sec.  2124.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
convert  the  four  existing  transient  housing 
unite  contained  in  Building  706  in  Chinhae, 
Korea,  t^  family  housing  unite. 

RBSTRICtlON  ON  FUNDING  POR  NAVT  STRATEGIC 
HOKEPORTINO 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
rizaUon  in  this  UUe  for  Naval  Stra- 
leporting  may  not  be  obligated  or 
for  such  purpose  until  the  Secre- 
e  Navy  has  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  stating  the  JusUficaUon  for 
the  exp^diture  and  a  period  of  90  dtya  has 
elapsed  ^ter  the  day  on  which  the  report  is 
received  ^y  the  Congress. 

TITLE  m— AIR  FORCE 

AUTHORIZED  AIR  PORCE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACQUISITION  PROJECTS 

31.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

real  property  and  may  carry 

construcUon  projecte  in  the 

shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 

and  locaUons: 

nfSIOB  THE  UNITED  STATES 
t  JR  FORCE  LOGISTICS  COIOIAND 

Hill  Al  r  Force  Base,  Utah,  $28,280,000. 

KeUy  Ur  Force  Base.  Texas,  $39,749,000. 

McClelan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$43.529.1 00. 

Robini  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$7.350.0i0. 

Tinkei  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$31,500,1  too. 

Wrigh  ^Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$21,890.1  00. 

UR  PORCE  ST8TBIIS  COMMAND 

Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $2,500,000. 
Air    Force    Base,     California, 


Sec.  2 
anauthi 
teglc  Hi 
expend 
tary  of 


Brook 
Edwai^ 
$7,250,0*0. 
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Eglin  Air  F(irce  Base,  Florida,  $12,260,000. 

Hanscom  A^  Force  Base,  IiSassachusette, 
$24,700,000. 

Sunnyvale  ^  Force  StaUon,  California. 
$2,700,000. 


A  R  NATIONAL  GUARD 


Buckley  Air 
do.  $12.370.00« 


NaUonal  Guard  Base,  Colora- 


Aia  TRAINING  COMMAND 


Air 


Chanute 
$1,730,000. 

Goodfellow 
$27,500,000. 

Keesler 
$10,500,000. 

Lackland 
$22,750,000. 

Laughlin 
$1,900,000. 

Lowry      Ail 
$6,850,000. 

Mather 
$2,700,000. 

Randolph 
$3,200,000. 

Reese  Air 

Sheppard 
$16,150,000. 

Vance     Aiil 
$660,000. 

Williams 
$660,000. 


Ajr 


^      Force      Base.      Illinois, 

Air     Force     Base,     Texas, 

Force     Base.     Mississippi. 

Air      Force      Base,      Texas, 

Air      Force      Base,      Texas, 

Force      Base.      Colorado. 

Force     Base.     California. 

Air     Force      Base.      Texas. 


F^rce  Base.  Texas.  $3,250,000. 
Air      Force      Base.      Texas. 

Force     Base.     Oklahoma. 

Air     Force     Base,     Arizona, 


AIR  UNIVERSITY 

Force     Base, 


i  ir     Force     Base, 


Alabama, 
Alabama. 


Gunter     AJr 
$6,000,000. 

MaxweU 
$5,200,000. 

ALiSKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Attu  Research  Site,  Alaska,  $910,000. 

ESelson      Alir      Force      Base, 
$19,450,000.     i 

Elmendorf     Air     Force     Base.     Alaska. 
$5,000,000.       1 

King  Salmoh  Airport.  Alaska.  $8,600,000. 

Shemya      Air      Force      Base.      Alaska, 
$45,900,000. 

MILIlART  AIRLIPT  COMMAND 

Altus     Air     Force     Base.     Oklahoma. 
$9,550,000.      J 

Andrews    Air    Force    Base,    Maryland. 
$10,120,000.     ! 

Base  24.  Clataified  LocaUon.  $6,170,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $250,000.  I  I 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,620,000. 

Dover     All!     Force     Base,      Delaware, 
$19,190,000.    j 

Eglin      Auxiliary      Field      0,      Florida, 
$1,700,000. 

Force  Base, 


Force   Base, 


New  Mexico, 
Washington, 


Force   Base,   New  Jersey, 
Force     Base,     California. 


Kirtland 
$60,330,000. 

McChord 
$2,240,000. 

McGulre 
$14,550,000. 

Norton 
$4,570,000. 

Pope  Air  f^rce  Base,  North  Carolina. 
$440,000. 

Scott  Air  F«^  Base,  lUlnoU,  $9,350,000. 

Travis      Ai^     Force      Base.      California, 
$10,300,000. 

Pacific  air  forces 

Force  Base,  Hawaii,  $480,000. 

.Ur     Force     Base,      Hawaii, 


Hickam  Air 
Wheeler 
$2,850,000. 


Cape  Cod 
setts.  $600,00< 


SPACE  COMMAND 

.  Ur  Force  StaUon,  Massachu- 
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Cavalier  Air  Force  StaUon,  North  Dakota, 
$950,000. 

Clear  Air  Force  Station,  Alaska, 
$4,500,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado, 
$5,200,000. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT 

Various  Locations,  $55,000,000. 

STRATEGIC  AIR  COMMAND 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Base.  Louisiana. 
$1  400  000. 

Base  34.  Classified  Location.  $8,920,000. 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California, 
$5,850,000. 

Belle  Fourche  Air  Force  Station,  South 
Dakota,  $4,080,000. 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  $1,000,000. 

CasUe  Air  Force  Base,  California 
$3,300,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  $16,950,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota. 
$72,064,000. 

F.E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Wyoming, 
$15,310,000. 

Grand  Forks  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Dakota,  $62,730,000. 

Griffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$2,740,000. 

Grissom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana. 
$1,700,000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base,  Michigan, 
$22,580,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana, 
$1,300,000. 

Bdarch  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$9,000,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
$5,000,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska. 
$10,440,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire. 
$1,200,000. 

Platteburgh  Air  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$1,050,000. 

Unspecified  Location.  $71,490,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,960,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base,  Missouri, 
$2,250,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$5,300,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$770,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$12,500,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona. 
$5,730,000. 

England  Air  Force  Base,  Louisiana, 
$2,600,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$5,240,000. 

Holloman  Air  Force  Base,  New  Mexico, 
$16,850,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Florida, 
$7,015,000. 

Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Virginia, 
$8,680,000. 

Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona.  $14,780,000. 

MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
$7,350,000. 

Mooidy  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia, 
$24,030,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho, 
$14,600,000. 

MjrrUe  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, $430,000. 

Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  Nevada,  $17,860,000. 

Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  North 
Carolina,  $2,320,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
$13,300,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Force  Base,  Florida. 
$8,780,000. 


UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACAOOfT 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado.  $10410.000. 

OUISIDK  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MIUTART  AIRLIPT  COMMAND 

Lajes  Field.  Portugal.  $25,285,000. 
Rhein-Main        Air        Base.        Germany. 
$3,500,000. 

PACmC  AIR  FORCES 

Camp  Zama.  Japan.  $1,500,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base.  Japan.  $27,650,000. 

Misawa  Air  Base.  Japan.  $9,500,000. 

Tokota  Air  Base.  Japu.  $10,400,000. 

Klmhae  Air  Base.  Korea.  $10,400,000. 

Kunsan  Air  Base.  Korea.  $9,000,000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  $16,310,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  $24,510,000. 

Sachon  Air  Base.  Korea.  $310,000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean. 
$5  300  000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  RepubUc  of  the  PhUip- 
plnes.  $15,050,000. 

SPACE  COMMAND 

Thule  Air  Base,  Greenland,  $12,350,000. 

Sondrestrom  Air  Base,  Greenland, 
$5,750,000. 

GEODSS  Site  5,  Portugal,  $14,650,000. 

PlrincUk  Air  StaUon.  Turkey.  $2,600,000. 

BMEWS  Site  HI.  FyUngdales.  United 
Kingdom.  $3,100,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMAND 

Howard  Air  Force  Base,  Panama. 
$23,172,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCES  IN  EUROPE 

Florennes  Air  Base.  Belgium.  $5,860,000. 

Ahlhom  Air  Base.  Germany.  $350,000. 

Bitburg  Air  Base,  Germany,  $9,050,000. 

Einsledlerhof.  Germany.  $2,900,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany.  $8,160,000. 

Heaslsch  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany, 
$1,230,000. 

K^iaun  Air  Station,  Germany,  $900,000. 

Leipheim  Air  Base,  Germany,  $350,000. 

Marienfelde  Communications  Station, 
Germany.  $2,550,000. 

Norvenich  Air  Base,  Germany,  $350,000. 

Pruem  Air  Station,  Germany,  $1,250,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  $14,670,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base,  Germany,  $6,460,000. 

Spangdahlem  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$14,860,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  Germany,  $040,000. 

Vogelweh  Air  StaUon.  Germany, 
$1,250,000. 

Wenigerath  Storage  Site,  Germany, 
$1,700,000. 

Zweibrucken  Air  Base,  Germany, 
$5,700,000. 

Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy,  $5,070,000. 

Comiso  Air  StaUon.  Italy.  $6,280,000. 

Dedmomannu  Air  Base,  Italy,  $2,800,000. 

San  Vito  Air  StaUon.  Italy.  $1,690,000. 

Morocco.  $3,100,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands. 
$2,710,000. 

Keizerveer  Air  Base.  The  Netherlands. 
$270,000. 

Vught.  The  Netherlands.  $310,000. 

Woensdrecht  Air  Baae,  The  Netherlands. 
$15  980  000. 

Torrejon  Air  Base.  Spain.  $9,550,000. 

Zaragosa  Air  Base.  Spain.  $2,760,000. 

Ankara  Air  StaUon.  Turkey.  $950,000. 

IncirUk  Air  Base.  Turkey.  $11,570,000. 

Karatas,  TuAey,  $2,330,000. 

RAF  Alconbury.  United  Kingdom. 
$20,910,000. 

RAF  Bentwaters.  United  Kingdom. 
$12,050,000. 

RAF  Chicksands.  United  Kingdom. 
$1,630,000. 

RAF  Fairford.  United  Kingdom. 
$7,400,000. 


RAF  Greenham  Cmnmon.  United  King- 
dom. $2,200,000. 

RAF  lAkenbeath.  United  Kingdmn. 
$10,320,000. 

RAF  MUdenhaU.  United  K«npfom> 
$4,080,000. 

RAF  Molesworth.  United  Kingdom. 
$21,063,000. 

RAF  Sculthoipe.  United  Kingdom. 
$2,350,000. 

RAF  Upper  Heyfotd.  United  Kingdom. 
$4,640,000. 

Various  LocaUons,  United  irinyiinHi 
$3,600,000. 

Base  25,  Claaaified  Location.  $4,500,000. 

Base  29.  Classified  Location.  $3,500,000. 

Base  30.  Classified  Locatlan.  $4J30.000. 

Base  33.  Classified  Location.  $9,460,000. 

Various  LocaUons.  Europe.  $4,450,000. 

FAMILY  HOUSING 

Sac.  2132.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  construct  or  acquire  family  housing 
unite  (including  land  acquisition  and  other 
related  fadUUes)  at  the  foUowlng  instaUa- 
Uons  in  the  number  of  unite  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installaUon: 

norennes.  Belgium,  four  hundred  imits, 
$29,200,000. 

Hahn  Air  Base,  Germany,  four  hundred 
forty  unite.  $33,000,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  four  hun- 
dred units.  $30,000,000. 

Osan  Air  Base.  Korea,  family  housing  sup- 
port faciUUes.  $1,300,000. 

Camp  New  Amsterdam.  The  Netherlands, 
one  hundred  forty  units.  $11,000,000. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  PhUip- 
pines,  four  hundred  fifty  units,  $37,900,000. 

BeUe  Fourche  Air  Force  Station.  South 
Dakota  fifty  unite.  $4,000,000. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  FAMILY  HOUSINO 


Sac.  2133.  (a)  Subject  to  secUon  2825  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  may  make  expenditures  to 
improve  existing  miUtary  family  bousing 
unite  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$61,300,000,  of  which  $19,939,000  is  available 
only  for  energy  conservation  projects. 

(b)  The  SeCTetary  of  the  Air  Force  may, 
notwithstanding  the  fn*«<tnimi  amount  per 
unit  for  an  Improvement  project  under  sec- 
Uon 2826(b)  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
carry  out  projecte  to  improve  «yM*ng  miU- 
tary family  housing  unite  at  the  following 
Installations  in  the  number  of  unite  shown, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each  installa- 
Uon: 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, twenty-four  units.  $1,300,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base.  HUools.  eighty  units, 
$4,006,000.  , 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  thirty- 
two  units.  $2373.000. 

Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  ten  units.  $3,724,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units.  $10,279,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $6,605,000. 

Kartfna  Air  Base.  Japan,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  units.  $12,163,000. 

Cnark  Air  Base,  RepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines, twenty-nine  units.  $1,042,000. 

RESTRICTION  ON  USE  OP  FUNDS  POR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  FAdLITIXS  IN  THX  NEIRBOANDS 

Sec  2134.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Air 
Force  pursuant  to  an  authorizaUon  in  sec- 
tion 2131  for  the  construction  of  faciUUes  in 
The  Netherlands  to  support  ground 
launched  cruise  missUes  (GLCM)  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  unUl  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  The  Netherlands  has  officially  ap- 
proved the  deployment  of  such  missiles  in 
The  Netherlands, 
usnucnoiis  ok  dsk  or  ruinw  for  coRsranc- 

nOM     or     BIDDOWN     rACIUTIXS     roR     B-l 
I  AntCRATT 


Sac.  2135.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorisation  of  funds  in  section  2131 
for  construction  at  an  unspecified  location 
within  the  Stratecic  Air  Command  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  construc- 
Uon  or  tnstallaUon  of  faclllUes  for  the  bed- 
down  of  B-l  bomber  aircraft  until  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  notified  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  name  of  the  military  installation  at 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose and  of  the  justification  for  the  selec- 
tion of  that  installation,  and  (2)  a  period  of 
21  days  has  elapsed  after  the  day  on  which 
the  notice  and  Justification  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committees. 

sncuL  mrACT  assistahck  to  cbrtaih 

SCHOOL  DUIXICTS 

Sbc.  2134.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Fbrce 
may  use  not  more  than  $50,000  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1M6  for  land  acquisition  for  expansion  of 
the  Melrose  Air  Force  Range.  New  Mexico, 
to  provide  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
to  school  districts  in  communities  near  the 
Melrose  Air  Force  Range  for  purposes  of 
mitigating  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
schools  in  such  districts  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  result  from  expansion  of  the 
range. 

SntCIAI.  IMPSCT  AH)  FOR  THX  DOUGLAS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  Dl  BOX  BLOB.  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sbc.  2137.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  use  not  to  exceed  $600,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
IMO  for  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  South 
Dakota,  under  section  2131  to  provide  assist- 
ance, by  grant  or  otherwise,  to  the  Douglas 
School  District  located  in  Box  Elder,  South 
Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  any 
adverse  impact  on  the  schools  of  such 
school  district 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZBD  COmTRUCTIOIl  FROJBCTS  AND  LAHS 
AOQUIBinOH  FOR  THX  DXPKIISX  AOXRCIBS 

S>c.  2141.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
acquire  real  property  and  carry  out  military 
construction  projects  in  the  amounts  shown 
for  each  of  the  following  installations  and 
locations: 

mSISB  THB  UNITBD  STATES 
UUIBSB  UMISnCS  AOBHCT 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  An- 
chorage, Alaska.  $1,390,000. 

Defense  Property  Dtmosal  Office,  Alame- 
da. California.  $1,330,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Bar- 
stow,  California.  $825,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  San  Diego. 
California,  $600,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  San  Pedro, 
CaUforaia,  $700,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Groton, 
Ctmnecticut.  $025,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Port  Tampa. 
Florida,  $595,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Fort 
Riley,  Kansas.  $965,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Newington, 
New  Hampshire,  $1,040,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Verona,  New 
York.  $1,395,000. 

Defense  Depot,  Mechanicsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. $470,000. 


Defence    Depot,     Memphis,    Tennessee. 
$8,085,0#0. 
Defence  Property  Disposal  Office,  Texar- 
$2,635,000. 
Depot,  Ogden.  Utah,  $3,825,000. 
Property  Disposal  Office,  HIU  Air 
Ogden,  Utah.  $750,000. 
Defenie   General  Supply   Center,   Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $5,355,000. 

Defenie  Property  Disposal  Office,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  $650,000. 

Defence  Fuel  Support  Point,  Manchester, 
Washington,  $565,000. 

Defence  Property  Disposal  Office.  F.E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, $1^030,000. 

I  mmisx  MAPForo  aokhct 

Reprofaat  Secure  Storage  Facility.  Miner- 
al Wells.  Texas,  $900,000. 

,  RATIONAL  SBCURITT  AOXRCT 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $82,142,000. 

OF  TRX  SBCRXTART  OF  DBFKRSE 

led  LocaUon,  $12,000,000. 

led  LocaUon.  $3,142,000. 

:cNair,  Washington,  District  of  Co- 

35,000,000. 

DKPARTtlXirT  OF  DBFXHSB  SBCTIOH  S  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Hfenning,  Georgia,  $1,603,000. 
FOrt  B  ragg.  North  Carolina,  $5,660,000. 
Camp  [jcjeune.  North  Carolina,  $8,400,000. 
Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina, $U  00.000. 
Quant  CO,  Virginia,  $3,500,000. 

OUTSIOB  TRX  UITTTBD  STATB8 
DEPBRSB  LOGISTICS  AGKIfCT 

Defence  Property  Disposal  Office,  Kai- 
serslaut^m,  Germany.  $360,000. 

Defence  Fuel  Support  Point,  Chlmu  Wan, 
Okinawa,  Japan.  $8,160,000. 

Defenge  Fuel  Support  Point,  Tsuruml. 
Japan,  ^,800,000. 

Defen^  Fuel  Support  Point,  Pyongtaek, 
Korea,  tf.820.000. 

Defenge  Fuel  Support  Point,  Uljongbu, 
Korea.  $b.200.000. 


Fort 
lumbia. 


IRATIORAL  SBCURITT  AGXHCT 
ed  LocaUons,  $7,150,000. 
dbpastIbiit  of  obfxrsx  sxcnoii  e  schools 
Fort  B^ichaiuui,  Puerto  Rico,  $0,753,000. 
Roosetelt  Roads  Naval  SUtion,  Puerto 
Rico.  $1,300,000. 

DBPARTMEin  OF  DXFKNSX  DKPKRSKIITS  SCHOOLS 

Florences,  Belgium,  $7,420,000. 
Naval  Air  SUtion,  Bermuda,  $2,200,000. 
'  tusen,  Germany.  $760,000. 
,  Germany,  $6,800,000. 
,  Germany,  $3,420,000. 
,  Germany,  $7,480,000. 
erg,  Germany,  $1,910,000. 
Heilbrpnn,  Germany,  $2,520,000. 
Plrmaiens,  Germany,  $1,630,000. 
Schwelnfurt.  Germany,  $3,980,000. 
Semb*:h  Air  Base,  Germany,  $2,170,000. 
Vllseck,  Germany,  $6,680,000. 
Sigon^a.  Italy,  $5,360,000. 
Misawk  Air  Base,  Japan,  $4,780,000. 
Oklnaira,  Japan.  $745,000. 

-  Base,  Korea.  $2,780,000. 
I  Korea,  $1,540,000. 
[  Korea.  $730,000. 

l-berg  Air  Base,  The  Netherlands, 
$4,460,0" 

Clark  Air  Base,  RepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $7,190,000. 
Rota,  ^paln,  $2,870,000. 
Bicester,  United  Kingdom.  $4,570,000. 
Upwo4  d.  United  Kingdom,  $3,240,000. 
Woodi  iridge  RAF  SUtion.  United  King- 
dom. $1  )60,000. 


Osaui 
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FAIOLT  HOUSIHO 

Secretary  of  Defense  may 

icquire  twenty  family  housing 

(includlfig  land  acquisition)  at  classi- 

in    the    total    amount    of 


Sbc.  2142. 
construct  or 
units 

fled    location  i 
$1,800,000. 

IlIFROVXiaDIT$  TO  mUTART  FAIOLT  HOUSIHG 
UHITS 

Sbc.  2143. 
10,  United 
f  ense  may 
existing  military 
amount  not  to 


IStitesi 
mkke 


E|ibject  to  section  2825  of  title 
Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
expenditures  to  Improve 
family  housing  units  in  an 
exceed  $110,000. 

RBSBARCB  AHO  BHCnXBRIRG  FACIUTT  AT  THX 
nATIORAL  BBfUHlTV  HEADQUARTERS  COMPOURD 

Sec.  2144.  (k)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  contract,  in  advance  of  appropriation 
therefor,  for  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  research  and  engineering  facility  au- 
thorized for  the  National  Security  Agency 
by  section  2141  which  is  to  be  located  at  the 
headquarters  {compound  of  such  agency. 
Fort  Meade,  Slaryland. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2166(aKl). 
the  authorization  to  design  and  construct 
the  research  facility  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  remain  available  until  the 
completion  of  the  facility. 

CORTIRUATIOR  OF  URSPBCIFIXD  MIROR 
OORSTRUCnOR 

Sbc.  2145.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
as  a  general  rule  unspecified  minor  con- 
struction continue  to  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated onl  a  lump  simi  basis  as  has  been 
the  case  prioi^  to  the  Continuing  Appropria- 
tions Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 
AUTHORITT  Of  THX  SBCRXTART  OF  DBFERBE  TO 
IfiKX  CORTRIBUnORS 

Sec.  2151.  Ime  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  contribntions  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  infrastructure  program 
as  provided  (n  section  2806  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  ai|iount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  2165. 


TITLE    VI— 4 
PROPRIA*] 
ADl 


UTHORIZATION    OF    AP- 
ONS     AND     RECURRING 
TIVE  PROVISIONS 


AUTRORIZATtOR  OF  APPROPRIATIORS.  ARMT 


Sec.  2161.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  in  the  total  amount  of 
$3,141,513,000las  f9Uows: 

(1)  For  mllttary  construction  projects  au- 
thorized by  section  2101  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  ifislde  the  United  SUtes. 
$l,106,950.00(k 

(2)  For  mlluiry  construction  proJecU  au- 
thorized by  section  2101  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  outside  the  United  SUtes, 
$488,170,000. 

(3)  For  umpecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  tiUe  10, 
United  SUtes|Code,  $31,000,000. 

(4)  For  arch  Itectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tlUs  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$144,300,000. 

(5)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  coilstruction 
military       fiimily 
$288,080,000;  and 

(B)  for  supi  ort  of  military  family  housing, 
$l,371,094,0OC,   of   which   not   more   than 


and  acquisition  of 
housing        facilities, 
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$1,520,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units 
in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  and  not  more  than 
$132,047,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
units  in  foreign  countries. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Army  that  remain  available 
for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  AcU,  for  military  construc- 
tion projects  authorized  in  section  2101  in 
the  amount  of  $136,000,000. 

(c)  Notwlth8tan(Ung  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  proJecU  carried  out  under  section  2101 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APFROPRIATIORS.  RAVY 

Sec.  2162.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,345,003,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  2121 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
SUtes.  $1,217,589,000. 

(2)  For  projects  authorized  by  section  2121 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
SUtes,  $221,195,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  3805  of  tltie  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  $21,560,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$141,860,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  $2,960,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$154,000,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
$585,839,000. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  liefore 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Navy  that  remain  available 
for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  avaUable.  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  for  military  construc- 
tion projects  authorized  in  section  2121  in 
the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  tltie  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law.  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  carried  out  under  section  2121 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIORS,  AIR  FORCE 

Sec.  2163.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,624,041,000  as  foUows: 


(1)  For  military  construction  proJecU  au- 
thorized by  section  2131  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  inside  the  United  States, 
$1,036,707,000. 

(2)  For  projecta  authorized  by  section  2131 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
SUtes,  $449,100,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  $22,000,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
$144,096,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  SUte*  Code,  $30,240,000. 

(6)  For  support  of  military  family  housing 
functions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  ■^uislMon  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$212,600,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing. 
$729,298,000,  of  which  not  more  than 
$48,113,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  leasing  of  military  family  housing  units. 

(b)  Funds  wropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  oonstructkm 
functions  of  the  Air  Force  that  remain 
available  for  obligation  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  made  available,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acts,  for  military 
construction  projects  authorized  in  section 
2131  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  tltie  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projects  carried  out  under  section  2131 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRIATIORS,  DBFXRSB 


Sbc.  2164.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Defense  (other  than  the  military  de- 
partments), in  the  total  amount  of 
$269,000,000  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  military  construction  proJecU  au- 
thorized by  section  2141  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  inside  the  United  SUtes, 
$103,102,000. 

(2)  For  proJecU  authorized  by  section  2141 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  $1064>98.000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2806  of  tiUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  $4,000,000. 

(4)  For  construction  proJecU  under  the 
contingency  construction  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  2804  of 
titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  $5,000,000. 

(5)  For  architectural  and  engiiieering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
$30,000,000. 

(6)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$1,910,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$18,390,000. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1986  for  military  construction 
functions   of   the   Defense   Agencies   that 


remain  available  for  obligation  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  made  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts,  for 
military  construction  projects  authorized  In 
section  2141  In  the  amount  of  $37,025,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  section  2853  of  \A\Xt  10, 
United  States  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorised  by  law.  the  total  cost  of 
all  proJecU  carried  out  under  section  2141 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRIATIORS,  RATO 

Sec.  2165.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begiiuiing 
after  Sqjtember  30,  1985.  for  contributions 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  section 
2806  of  titie  10,  United  States  Code,  for  the 
share  of  the  United  States  of  the  cost  of 
construction  proJecU  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  infra^mcture  pro- 
gram, as  authorised  by  section  2151,  in  the 
amount  of  $38,000,000. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to  amounto  appropriated  for 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infim- 
structure  for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in  sub- 
section (a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  $60,000,000,  to  be  derived 
from  amounU  appropriated  for  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure 
for  fiscal  year  1985  remaining  available  for 
obligation. 

EXPIRATIOR  OF  AUTRORIZATIORS;  EXTBTSIOR 
OP  CBtTAIR  PREVIOUS  AUTHORIZATIORS 

Sec  2166.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  all  authorizations  contained 
In  tiUes  L  n,  m,  IV.  and  V  for  military  coo- 
structicm  projects,  land  aoqulsttioD.  fMwny 
bousing  projects  and  facaitles,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram (and  authorisations  of  approprtetlaiis 
therefore  contained  in  sections  2161 
through  2165),  shaU  expire  on  October  1. 
1987,  or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Military  Construction  Authorintloa  Act  for 
flscal  year  1988,  whichever  Is  later. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizattons  for  military  con- 
structicm  projects,  land  aoqulsltloQ.  family 
housing  proJecU  and  faculties,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  infrastnicture  pto- 
gram  (and  authorizations  of  appropriattoas 
therefore),  for  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  before  October  1.  1987, 
or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Militair 
Construction  Authorizatkm  Act  for  flscal 
year  1988,  whichever  is  later,  for  construc- 
tion contracts,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projects  and  faculties,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2167(a)  of  the  Military  Constructiao 
Authorization  Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-115; 
97  Stat  780),  authorizations  for  the  foUow- 
ing  proJecU  authorized  in  sections  101,  201, 
and  301  of  that  Act  shaO  remain  in  effect 
until  October  1,  1986.  or  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  which- 
ever is  later 

(1)  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amount  of  $1,850,000  at  Stuttgart.  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amount  of  $1,750,000  at  Stuttgart,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Range  modemizaticm  in  the  amount  of 
$2,450,000  at  WUdfleckea  Germany. 
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(4)  Unaocompanled  penonnel  houaliic  in 
tbe  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  AnyroupoUs. 
Oreeoe. 

(5)  Operations  buOding  In  the  amount  of 
M70.000  at  ArtyraupoUa.  Oreeoe. 

(6)  llultipurpoee  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Arsyroupolis.  Oreece. 

(7)  Unaooompanied  officer  houstaic  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  Perivolakl.  Oreece. 

<8)  Operations  bulkUns  in  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  Perivolakl.  Oreeoe. 

(9)  Ifultlpurpoae  recreatkm  fadUty  in  the 
amount  of  $630,000  at  Pertrolakl.  Oreeoe. 

(10)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis.  Oreece. 

(11)  Operations  control  center  in  the 
amount  of  $7  JOO.OOO  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion, Brunswick,  Maine. 

(13)  Engine  teat  ceU  modlfleations  in  the 
amount  of  $1,180,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. Cedl  Fteld.  Ftoida. 

(IS)  Ijmd  acquisition  in  the  amount  of 
$830,000  at  the  Naval  Weapons  SUtion. 
Conoord.  Calif omia. 

(14)  Standby  generator  plant  in  the 
amount  of  $4,800,000  at  the  Naval  Commu- 
nications Area  Master  Station  Eastern  Pa- 
cific. Honolulu.  HawalL 

(15)  Air  fteight  terminal  in  the  amount  of 
$10,300,000  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 


BXABUSHMSm  OF  CBTAIM  AMOUIITS 
■mUUBD  TO  K  SPWirUD  ST  LAW 

Sk.  3167.  For  projects  or  contracts  initiat- 
ed during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  October  1, 
1085.  whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authoriiation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1987  or  October  1.  1986,  whichever  is  later. 
the  following  amounts  apply: 

(1)  The  maTimnm  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  secUon  3806  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  $1,000,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contact  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 3807  Of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximiwn  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
uniU  under  section  3835  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maTimum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
States.  Puerto  Rico,  or  Ouam  under  secUon 
3838(b)  of  ttUe  10.  United  States  Code,  U 
$10,000. 

(5XA)  The  msTlmum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  3838(c)  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  famQy  hous- 
ing units  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  secUon  3838(c)  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is  33.000. 

(8)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  fadliUes.  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  fadliUes.  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  imder  secUon  3838(f)  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  $350,000. 


irracTivx  DATS  poa  projsct  adthouzatiors 

Sk.  3168.  TiUes  1, 11.  m,  IV.  and  V  of  this 

division  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1985. 

TITLE  Vn— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 

FORCIES  FACnLITIES 

AUTROBIUTIOII  POK  PACIUTIK8 

Sk.  3171.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,  1985.  for  the  costs  of  acquisl- 
Uon.  architectural  and  engineering  services. 


and  oons|rucUon  of  fadliUes  for  the  Guard 
and  Rea^ve  Forces,  and  for  contrlbuUons 
therefor,   imder  chapter   133   of   Utle    10, 
United  Slates  Code  (Induding  the  cost  of 
acquisiUifi  of  land  for  those  fadliUes),  the 
foUowinnamounts: 
(1)  For  ute  Department  of  the  Army- 
Army  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
$100,300,000:  and 
Army  Reserve,  $69,400,000. 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
and   Marine    Corps   Reserves. 


(A)  for 
United 

(B)  for 
(3)  For 

the  Nv 
$80,800.1 
(3)  For 
(A)  foi 
United 
(B)for 
T1T1£ 


the 


le  Department  of  the  Air  Force- 
Air  NaUonal  Oiuurd  of  the 
$137,555,000:  and 
le  Air  Force  Reserve,  $65,500,000. 
:— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
LARS  AOQOISinOI) 


Sk.  31B1.  (a)  Section  3673  of  UUe  10, 
United  Smtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  spiking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  sgcUon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(a)  Subject  to  subsecUon  (b),  the": 

(3)  by  mdesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  reqjecUvely; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000";  and 

(4)  by  gddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing nen  subsection: 

"(b)  Ttae  Seoretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment mar  not  enter  into  a  contract  imder 
this  secUan  for  the  acquisition  of  any  inter- 
est in  Ignd  the  cost  of  which  exceeds 
$100,000  imless  (1)  the  Secretary  has  noU- 
fied  the  u>propriate  committees  of  Congress 
of  his  intent  to  acquire  such  interest,  the 
cost  of  tbe  interest,  and  the  reasons  for  ac- 
quiring it,  and  (2)  a  period  of  21  days  has 
elapsed  fnom  the  date  the  notificaUon  is  re- 
ceived by  the  committees.". 

(bXl)  The  heading  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  159  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100,000"  in  the  Item  relating 
to  section!  2672  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000^. 

OCCUPART  LIABILrnr 

Sk.  3182.  (a)  Section  2775  of  UUe  10, 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"9  ms.  LiabUlty  of  mcniien  siaigned  to  military 
lioaaini:^ 

(2)  in  iubsection  (a),  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)^: 

(3)  by  mains  at  the  end  of  subsecUon  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  moving  out  of  a  family  housing 
unit  that  jhas  be«i  assigned  to  or  provided  a 
member  $f  the  armed  forces,  the  member 
shall  be  iksponsible  for  leaving  such  unit  in 
a  satiafaoorily  dean  condiUon  (as  provided 
in  regula^ons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defenge).  A  member  who  moves  out  of  a 
housing  ifnit  and  fails  to  leave  the  unit  in  a 
saUsfactorlly  dean  condlUon  shall  be  liable 
to  the  Uuted  SUtes  for  the  cost  of  having 
the  unit  droperly  cleaned."; 

(4)  in  aiibaecUon  (b),  by  inserting  "in  de- 
terminatlpna  of  liability  under  subsection 
(SKI)"  after  "involved": 

(5)  in  $ubaecUon  (cXl),  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (a)(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (aXl)  or  for  the  cost  of 
any  dealing  made  necessary  by  a  f  ailiue  to 
dean  a  fgmlly  housing  unit,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (aK3),"; 

(6)  In  subsecUon  (d),  by  inserting  "or  fail- 
ure to  satisfactorily  dean"  after  "damage 
to";  and 


(7)  in  sul 
(3)"  and  insei 
laUons  for 
made 

dean  a  familyj 
subsecU<m  (aXS 

(b)  The  tabM 
of  chapter  16a 
striking  out  the 
and  inserting  i« 

"3775.  Liabilityi 


tmi 
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(e),  by  striking  out  "and 

in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  regu- 

the  cost  of  cleaning 

as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 

housing  unit  as  provided  In 

),  and  (3).". 

of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  UUe  is  amended  by 
item  relating  to  secUon  3775 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

of  members  assigned  to  mill- 
housing.". 

lOROK  OORSraUCTIOR 


Sk.  3183.  Se^on  3805  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  vnended— 

(1)  in  subsiction  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Within  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
such  purpose,  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out  "Only 
funds  authoriied  for  minor  construcUon 
proJecU  may  be  used  to  accomplish  unspeci- 
fied minor  construcUon  proJecU,  except 
that  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The".  T 


Acnvrnxs  ircuddko  wituih  authokizatiors 

FOK  mLtTAXT  PAULT  HOUSIRa 

Sk.  3184.  (al  SecUon  3831(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  <  lode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Insertii  >g  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(2)  by  redesi  mating  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3), 
and  (4)  as  dauies  (A),  (B).  (C),  and  (D),  re- 
specUvely:  and  | 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  pangraphs: 

"(2)  Amount*  authorized  by  law  for  the 
construcUon  ipA  acquisiUon  of  military 
family  housiag  and  fadliUes  include 
amotmts  for  (A)  minor  construction,  and  (B) 
relocaUon  of  military  family  housing  units 
under  section  2^27  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  sup- 
port of  military  family  housing  include 
amounta  for  iA)  operating  expenses,  (B) 
leasing  expenses,  (C)  maintenance  of  real 
property  expenses,  (D)  paymente  of  prind- 
pal  and  Interest  on  mortgage  debU  incurred, 
and  (E)  payments  of  mortgage  insiumnce 
premiums  authorized  under  secUon  222  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  VS.C. 
1715m).".  j 

pizoocdpArct  tbuoratior  costs 

Sk.  2185.  SecUon  3838(d)  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"plus  a  constnjcUon  period  not  longer  thw 
36  months"  aft^r  "ten  years". 

LKASIRG  ARD  KlglTAL  GUARARTXS  PROGRAM  POR 
KILIT^T  PAmLY  ROUSIRC 

Sk.  2186.  (a)  Section  2828(g)  of  UUe  10, 
is  amended— 
out  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8): 
.ting   paragraph    (9)   as 
d 

out  "October  1,  1985"  in 
redesignated  by  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsedUon,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Octoter  1, 1986". 

(b)  SecUon  ap2  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1984  (10  U.S.C.  2821 
note),  is  amentled- 

(1)  by  striklEK  out  subsections  (f)  and  (g); 

(2)  by  redesimiating  subsection  (h)  ss  sub- 
section (f );  and] 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985" 
in  subsecUon  (p.  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subjection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Septeinber  30, 1986". 

PARTIdPATI^H  IR  DEPAJtTK ERT  OP  STATE 
SOUSING  POOLS 


United  SUtes 
(l)by 

(2)  by 
paragraph 

(3)  by 
paragraph 


Sk.    2187.   ( 
United  SUtes 


)   Chapter   169   of   title    10, 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  of  subchapter  n  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"•2833.    Partieipatioo    in    Departincnt   of  State 
lioiuinK  pools 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  under  which  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
agrees  to  provide  housing  and  related  serv- 
ices for  personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  concerned  who  are  assigned  to 
duty  In  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  (1)  that  there  Is  a 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  in  the  area  of 
the 'foreign  country  in  which  such  personnel 
are  assigned  to  duty,  and  (2)  that  partidpa- 
tion  In  the  E>epartment  of  SUte  housing 
pool  is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  such  personnel.  The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte.  as  provided  in  the  agreement, 
for  housing  and  related  services  furnished 
personnel  under  the  JuriadicUon  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

■(b)  Agreements  entered  into  with  the 
Secretary  of  SUte  under  this  section  may 
not  be  executed  until  ( 1 )  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned provides  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  written  notification  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  proposed  agreement, 
and  (2)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  after 
the  day  on  which  the  notification  is  received 
by  the  committees. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  number  of  leases 
for  which  the  maximum  lease  amount  may 
be  waived  by  the  Secretary  concerned  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  2828(eKl)  of 
this  title,  housing  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  this  secUon 
shall  not  be  included.". 

(b>  The  Uble  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2833.  ParticipaUon  in  Department  of  SUte 
housing  pools.". 

SALE  ARS  REPLACEMERT  OP  ROREZCKSS  REAL 
PROPERTY 

Sk.  2188.  (a)  Section  807(c)  of  the  Mili- 
tary ConstrucUon  Authorization  Act,  1984 
(Public  Law  98-115).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1985"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "October  1, 1986". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  sale  and  replacement  transac- 
tions under  the  authority  of  section  2667a 
of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  with  respect 
to  (1)  warehousing  facilities  at  Schofleld 
Barracks,  Hawaii,  and  (2)  a  noncommis- 
sioned officers'  professional  education 
center,  a  band  center,  and  a  combat  oper- 
ations center  at  March  Air  Force  Base,  Cali- 
fornia. 

PROPERTY  MARAGEMZRT 

Sk.  2189.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Gener- 
al Services  shall  transfer  approximately  10.5 
acres  of  surplus  land  adjacent  to  Fort 
McNair,  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  without  reimbursement,  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the 
National  Defense  University. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  reacquire,  pursuant  to  section 
203(k)(2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
484(kX2)),  approximately  50  acres  of  a 
larger  tract  of  land  near  Fort  MacArthur, 
California,  which  was  conveyed  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  for  use  as  a  public  parlc  Upon 
the  reacquisition  of  SO  acres  of  such  tract  of 
land,  the  Administrator  shall  transfer  such 
acreage  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
without  reimbursement,  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  military  family  housing. 


SALE  OP  REAL  PROPERTY  AT  PORT  JACKSOR, 
SOUTH  CAROLIRA 

Sk.  2190.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (1),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  secUon  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  sell  that  tract  of  land 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  Fort  Jackson, 
South  Carolina,  known  as  the  Gregg  Cirde 
Area,  consisting  of  300  acres  more  or  leas. 

(b)  Before  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  subsecUon  (a),  the  proqtecUve 
buyer  of  such  land  must— 

(1)  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  land  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  dty  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina: 

(2)  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  which  the  prospective  buyer 
agrees— 

(A)  to  construct  up  to  400  unlU  of  family 
housing  on  such  land  and  to  lease  such 
housing  to  the  Army  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions provided  in  subsection  (c); 

(B)  to  construct  such  housing  in  accord- 
ance with  specificaUons  and  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  the 
land  is  offered  for  sale;  and 

(C)  to  have  such  housing  ready  for  occu- 
pancy not  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  conveyance  of  such  land  to  the  pro- 
spective buyer. 

(c)  A  lease  entered  into  under  this  secUon 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  buyer  of  the 
land  shaU  provide  that  at  the  expiraUon  of 
the  lease  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
opUon  to— 

(1)  renew  the  lease  for  an  additional 
period  of  up  to  20  years  (subject  to  any  mu- 
tually agreed  uix>n  revisions  of  the  lease); 

(2)  not  renew  the  lease;  or 

(3)  acquire  the  leased  housing  (induding 
the  land  on  which  the  housing  is  located) 
for  an  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  tbe  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
land. 

(d)  In  lieu  of  tbe  requirement  tmder  sub- 
section (bXl)  that  the  buyer  agree  to  lease 
to  the  Army  up  to  400  uniU  of  family  hous- 
ing, the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condlUon  of  the 
sale  of  the  land,  require  the  proqwcUve 
buyer  to  agree  to  construct  on  the  land  to 
be  conveyed  under  this  section  and  to  set 
aside,  for  rental  by  military  personnel,  up  to 
400  uniU  of  housing.  In  exchange,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  agree  to  guarantee  the  rental  of 
up  to  95  percent  of  the  set-aside  units  at  a 
rental  price  agreed  upon  in  advance  of  the 
sale  of  the  land.  The  condiUons  specified  in 
clauses  (1),  (2XB),  and  (2XC)  of  subsecUon 
(b)  shall  apply  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  subsecUon. 

(e)  The  sale  of  the  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
secUon (a)  shall  be  carried  out  under  public- 
ly advertised,  compeUUvely  bid,  or  compeU- 
tively  negotiated  contracting  procedures. 
However,  the  Secretary  shall  have  full  au- 
thority to  accept  from  among  the  offers  ten- 
dered by  prospecUve  buyers  the  offer  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  In  no  event 
may  the  land  be  sold  for  less  than  its  fair 
market  value. 

(f)  Before  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
land  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  is  entered 
into  under  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  containing  complete 
details  of  the  procedures  used  in  selecting  a 
buyer  for  the  land  and  a  period  of  21  days 
has  expired  foUowing  the  day  on  which  the 
report  is  received  by  such  committees. 


(gXl)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)— 

(A)  to  provide  access  routes  to  fadliUes  at 
Fort  Jaduon  for  military  personnel  housed 
or  to  be  housed  in  the  housing  uniU  to  be 
constructed  on  such  land;  and 

(B)  to  construct  necessary  facilities  for  up 
to  100  mobile  trailer  hmne  sites  at  Fort 
Jaduon. 

(2)  Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  not  used  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(h)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  deacrip- 
Uon  of  the  land  to  be  conveyed  under  this 
secUon  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  in  connecUon 
with  the  transaction  authorized  by  this  sec- 
Uon as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interesU  of  the  United  States. 

COMPUARCX  WTTH  TBE  RATIORAL 
ERVIRORlfERTAL  POLICY  ACT  OP  ItSt  | 

Sk.  2191.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  project 
for  which  all  requiremenU  under  the  Na- 
Uonal Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (43 
U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.)  have  not  been  completed 
as  of  March  29, 1985,  iinUas 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  appropriate  miUtaiy  department 
certifies  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  in  writing  after  such  date  that  aU 
the  requiremmU  of  such  Act  have  been 
complied  with  for  such  project;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  certification  is 
received  by  the  committees. 

CORVXTARCS  OP  CBTTAIR  LARD  AT  MARCH  AIR 
PORCB  EASE.  CALIPORRIA 

Sec  2192.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  835 
of  the  Military  Construction  AutborinUan 
Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-407;  98  Stat  1537) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Village  West  Founda- 
Uon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Air 
Force  Village  West";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "  'Foundation')  oi  San 
Bernardino"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'CorporaUon').  of  Riverside". 

(b)  SubsecUons  (b).  (d).  (e),  and  (g)  of  sec- 
Uon 835  of  such  Act  are  mmmA^A  by  strik- 
ing out  "Foundation"  each  place  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Corpinmtton". 

(c)  Section  835  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  aid  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
secUon  may  be  used  as  security  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  facilities  on  such 
land  for  the  Corporation  as  if  such  land  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  in  fee 
simple.  In  the  event  of  a  default  by  the  Cor- 
poraUon on  a  loan  secured  by  such  land, 
nothing  in  this  secUon  shaU  affect  the  right 
of  a  mortgagee  or  other  holder  of  a  security 
interest  to  acquire,  dispose  of,  or  direct  the 
disposal  throii^  public  sale  of,  such  land 
and  Improvements  thereon  free  of  any  re- 
striction otherwise  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion.". 

AVIGATIOR  RIGHTS  OR  SARTA  ROSA  ISLARD, 
PLORIDA 

Sk.  2193.  The  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  seU 
and  convey  to  Okaloosa  County,  SUte  of 
Florida,  aU  right,  UUe,  and  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  portion  of  SanU 
Rosa  Island,  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  JtUy  2,  1948  (62  SUt.  1229) 
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l>  Miiwiwifd  by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowliic  new  aectton: 

"Sac.  5.  The  prohibition  contained  in  sub- 
dlviaion  d.  of  the  first  section  acainat  the 
erection  of  any  atnicture  or  obatade  on  the 
land  conveyed  under  this  Act  in  eKceaa  of 
aeventy-flve  feet  above  mean  low-water  level 
ahall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibition  acainat 
the  erection  of  a  structure  or  obstacle  in 
excess  of  two  hundred  feet  above  mean  low- 
water  level  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of 
such  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  which  is 
east  of  the  Destin  East  Pass  and  Is  now 
known  as  Holiday  Isle.". 

uaa  or  wAisanoirr  rAciuTiis  at  k»t 
Rnmaa.  cAUFOMiA 

Sic.  2194.  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other 
provision  of  law.  funds  received  by  the  Navy 
from  its  Uoense  agreement  with  the  Oznard 
Harbor  District  ooverinc  use  of  waterfront 
facilities  on  an  as-avaOable  basis  at  the 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Fort 
Hueneme.  California,  may  be  used  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  waterfront  facili- 
ties at  the  installation. 

TXAMsna  or  uun  or  Aiumnoii  hall  station 
TO  THE  DarAKnaiMT  or  statk 
Sac  aiM.  Upon  the  relocation  of  the 
Army  InteUigenoe  and  Security  Command 
and  othCT  Defense  activities  from  Arlington 
Hall  Station  to  new  auartera.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  transfer  approximately  73 
acres  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Arling- 
ton Hall  Station,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  rdmburaemoit,  to  be  used  as  a 
center  for  training  foreign  affairs,  as  au- 
thorised by  chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  as  amended  (23  n.8.C.  4031- 
4036),  and  for  other  purposes  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

LAJID  COKVXTAaCI.  IIAVAL  WXAPOIIS  GXRTXX. 
CHABUSTOll,  SOUTH  CAXOLDIA 

Ssc.  2196.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorised  to  convey  to 
the  Westvaco  Corporation  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "Westvaco"')  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  and  to  approximately  47.83  acres  of  im- 
proved land  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina,  located  at  Remount  Road  and  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  in  the  City  of  North  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorised  by  subsection  (a),  Westvaco  shall 
pay— 

(1)  all  costs  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties necessary  to  replace  those  on  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  to  Westvaco  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  cost  of  relocating  personnel 
and  equipmoit  to  the  replacoaent  facilities: 
and 

(3)  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any. 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  and  im- 
provements conveyed  under  subsection  (a) 
over  the  sum  of  the  construction  costs  of 
the  replacement  facilities  and  the  cost  of  re- 
locating personnel  and  equipment  to  the  re- 
placement facilities. 

(c)  The  replacement  facilities  referred  to 
in  subsection  (bXl)  shall  be  constructed  by 
the  Navy  on  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  on  a  site  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  receive, 
obligate,  and  disburse  funds  received  from 
Westvaco  to  cover  design,  construction,  relo- 
cation, and  related  costs  specified  in  a 
memorandum  of  imderstandlng  agreed  to  by 
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the  Secretary  and  Westvaco.  dated  April  17, 
1985. 

(e)  Upon  completion  of  the  replacement 
facilities  Kf erred  to  in  subsection  (bXl)  and 
the  i>aymgnt  by  Westvaco  of  all  agreed  upon 
costs  the! Navy  shall  promptly  vacate  and 
convey  to  [Westvaco  the  property  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a). 

(f )  The  ^xact  acreage  and  legal  description 
of  any  la^d  to  be  conveyed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  surveys  that  are 
satisfactofy  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  survtys  shall  be  borne  by  Westvaco. 

(g)  The;Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  under  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protectjthe  interests  of  the  United  States. 

TisT  orJLOHO-Tnii  raciLiTixs  ooimACTS 

Sic  3lfr.  (a)  Chapter  169  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  following 
newsectim: 

-nan.  TmI  of  lonf -temi  fwrUitlM  contracts. 

"(aXl)  'The  Secretary  concerned  may 
enter  Into  contracts  for  the  construction, 
management,  and  operation  of  facilities  on 
or  near  a  military  Installation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  provision  of  child  care  serv- 
ices. Industrial  waste  water  treatment  or 
depot  suvftly  activities  In  cases  where  the 
Secretary  concerned  determines  that  the  fa- 
cilities cab  be  more  efficiently  and  more 
economically  provided  tmder  a  long-term 
contract  than  by  other  appropriate  means. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (all  shall  be  awarded  through  the  use 
of  competitive  procedures  as  provided  in 
chapter  137  of  this  tlUe. 

"(3)  A  contract  under  this  section  may  be 
for  any  period  not  In  excess  of  twenty  years, 
excluding  the  period  for  construction.  A 
contract  under  this  section  shall  include  a 
provision  that  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  make  payments  under  the  contract 
In  any  fiscal  year  Is  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations  for  that  purpose. 

"(4)  A  contract  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  until— 

"(A)  ths  Secretary  concerned  submits  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  writing,  a  Justification  of  the  need 
for  the  fsfdlity  for  which  the  contract  is  to 
be  awarded  and  an  economic  analysis  (based 
upon  accepted  life  cycle  costing  procedures) 
which  deiltonstrates  that  the  proposed  con- 
tract is  c4st  effective  when  compared  with 
alternative  means  of  furnishing  the  same  fa- 
cility; and 

"(B)  a  neriod  of  twenty-one  calendar  days 
has  expired  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Justification  and  the  economic  analysis  are 
received  Df  the  committees. 

"(b)  Eadh  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  not  itore  than  five  contracts  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
other  than  contracts  for  child  care  centers. 

"(c)  The  authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 1917.  but  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  contract  enter  Into  under  the  author- 
ity of  thlsjsection  prior  to  that  date.". 

(b)  The  (table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchai>ter  I  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  addind  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  ltem:i 
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tracts.". 


facilities    con- 
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ENERQT  NATIONAL  SECURITT  AND 
MILITART  APPUCATIONS  OP  NUCLE- 
AR ENEROr  AUTHORIZATION 
SHOST  TTTLX 

division  may  be  cited  as 
ty  Programs  Authorisa- 
Tear  1986". 
ATIONAL  SECURITY 
OORAMS 


Sk.  3001 
the  "NaUonal 
tion  Act  for 
TITLE  I—: 


Sbc.  3101 
propriated  to 
fiscal  year  li 
curredin 
grams  (indi 
velopmmt  in 
strategic  and 
the  common 
tions  of  nucl( 


iTiHa 


are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
e  Department  of  Energy  for 
for  operating  expenses  in- 
cut national  security  pro- 
scientific  research  and  de- 
ipport  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Itical  materials  necessary  for 
'ense.  ud  military  applica- 
energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  suppdrt  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  acUvlties.  $3,446,400,000. 
to  be  allocated  is  f oUows: 

(A)  POr  rosearch  and  development, 
$850,300,000.     I 

(B)  For  weiv^ns  testing,  $534,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  defense  inertlal  confinement 
fusion  program]  $145,000,000. 

(D)  For  production  and  surveillance, 
$1,863,400,000.  I 

(E)  For  program  direction,  $63,700,000. 

(2)  For  defenpe  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion, $l,551.3O0L00O.  to  be  aUocated  as  fol- 
lows: I 

(A)  For  uranltmi  enrichment, 
$208,900,000.      I 

(B)  For  production  reactor  operations. 
$576,380,000. 

(C)  For  pr 
terials.  $488.14 

(D)  For  supE 

(E)  For  pr 

(3)  For  defe 
uct  managemen 
ed  as  follows: 

(A)  For 
$271,085,000. 

(B)  For    long-term    waste 
technology,  $96,567,000. 

(C)  For      terminal      waste 
$25,070,000.       [ 

(D)  For  progimm  direction,  $2,400,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $93,475,000.  of  which  $3,800,000  shaU  be 
used  for  program  direction,  and  of  which 
$2,000,000  shall  be  used  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs  to  improve  arms 
control  verification  technology  and  to  estab- 
lish an  office  in  the  Argonne  NatioiuU  Labo- 
ratory. Argonne,  Illinois,  to  conduct  such 
programs. 

(5)  For  nuclekr  materials  safeguards  and 
security  technology  development, 
$54,325,000,  of  which  $6,925,000  shaU  be 
used  for  program  direction. 

(6)  For  security  investigations, 
$33,400,000. 

(7)  Pbr 
$489,000,000. 

PLAirr 
Sbc.  3102. 
propriated  to 
fiscal  year  191 
ment  (Inclu 


of  defense  nuclear  nui- 
1.000. 

;  services.  $256,575,000. 
t  direcUon.  $21,300,000. 
!  nuclear  waste  and  byprod- 
,  $395,122,000,  to  be  allocat- 

erim    waste    management. 


management 


storage. 


reactors    development. 


CAPITAL  KQUmtXlIT 

ids  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
e  Department  of  Energy  for 
for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  modification  of  facilities,  land 
acquisition  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication;  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction)  necessary  for  national 
security  prografns  as  follows: 
( 1 )  For  weapotis  activities: 
Project  86-D>101,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locatioris.  $26,900,000. 
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Project  86-I>-122,  structural  upgrade  of .  $55,940,000.  P^Ti'-H^'iLi^iAn  i.  _.^.         ^      ^, 

existing  Plutonium  fscillties.  Rocky  PUts  Project  84-D-112.  TRIDENT  U  warhead  inSj  hnJ^w^t^^IISf^w^^**,  "^ 

Plant.  Oolden.  Colorado.  $3,000,000.  producUon     faclliOes,     various     locations  i^S^^?S^f^2i^,^^w.*^^J!iI»^ 

Project  86-0-123.  environmental  hazard.  $60,700,000.  for  a  total  project  authSSiiS^  f^"?  ^''  l^^^  ?^L^T^'^i 

elimination,  various  locations.  $8,700,000.  of  $140,700,000.  tiiin«w»«ftn          P«>J«*     authorisaUon     of 

Project  86-D-124,  safeguards  and  site  se-  Project  84-D-115.  electrical  system  expan-       blTSI-^Lt^  ,...«.       ^     , 

curity  upgrade.  Phase  11.  Mound  Plant.  Mia-  slon.     Pantex     Plant.     AmarUlo.     Texas.       "J*'*'^**-*^***.  »«>«  Production  fadltty. 

misburg,  Ohio.  $3,000,000.  $3,300,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization  ?fI!S!S«  .  ^^Tl  .     ^"*        Carolina. 

Project  86-D-125.  safeguards  and  site  se-  of  $14,800,000.  iliiirJSSr^  *          project  authorisation 

curity   upgrade.   Phase   II,   Pantex   Plant,  Project  84-D-117,  inert  assembly  and  test       ^J^'ZT^  ,.. 

AmarlUo.  Texas,  $1,500,000.  facility,    Pantex    Plant,    AmarUlo,    Texas        **ol««  84-D-135.  process  fsciUty  modlfi- 

Project  86-D-130,  Tritium  loading  facility  $400,000.  for  a  total  project  authorisaUon  of  J""""-  Richland.  Washington,  $12,000,000, 

replacement.  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken,  $18,600,000.  '^    »  JS**^     project     authorisaUon     of 

South  Carolina,  $5,000,000.  Project  84-D-118.   high-explosive  subas-  •«^.«w. 

Project  86-D-131.  Environmental  Remedl-  "emWy    facility.    Pantex    Plant.    AmarUlo.       "pj*ct  84-D-136,  enriched  uraniiun  con- 

al   AcUon.    Lawrence   Livermore   National  Texas,  $33,000,000.  for  a  total  project  au-  !?™SS^'**^'''  modlficaUoos.  T-12  Plant. 

Laboratory,          Livermore,          California.  thorizaUon  of  $40,000,000.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $7,200,000,  for  a  total 

$8,800,000.  Project   84-D-120.    explosive   component  Project  authorization  of  $19,000,000. 

Project   86-D-132,   Instrumentation   Sys-  ^^^    facility.    Mound    Plant,    Mlamisburg,        Project  83-D-148.  non-radioacUve  hazard- 

tems  Laboratory.  Sandla  NaUonal  Labor^to-  ^^°-  82.300.000.  for  a  total  project  authori-  <"*•  *»■*«  management.  Savaimah  River, 

ries.  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico.  $6  200  000  zaUon  of  $22,300,000.  South    CaroUna.    $3,100,000.    for    a    total 

Project  86-D-133.  DaU  CommunicaUons  Project  84-D-211,  safeguards  and  site  se-  Project  authorization  of  $22,100,000. 

Laboratory,  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato-  purity  upgrade,  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Ten-        Project  82-D-124.  restoration  of  produo- 

ry,  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  $3,000,000  nessee.  $7,500,000,  for  a  total  project  au-  tion  capabUiUes.  Phases  n.  m.  IV.  and  V. 

Project    85-D-102,    nuclear   weapons    re-  thorizaUon  of  $23,000,000.  various  locaUoos.  $43,900,000,  for  a  total  \ 

search,  development,  and  testing  faculties  Project  84-D-313,  safeguards  and  site  se-  Project  authorization  of  $344,534,000. 

revltalizaUon,   Phase   I,   various   locaUons.  ^^^ty    upgrade,    PineUas    Plant.    Florida.        Project  82-D-201,  special  plutonium  recov- 

$71,600,000.  for  a  total  project  authorizaUon  W.SW).^^.  for  a  total  project  authorization  ery    facilities.    JB-Ltne.    Savannah    River, 

of  $107,000,000.  of  $7,500,000.  South    CaroUna,    $4,400,000.    for    a    total 

Project  85-D-103,  safeguards  and  security  Project  83-D-199.  buffer  land  acquislUon.  project  authorizaUon  of  $83J00.000. 

enhancements,  Lawrence  Uvermore  Nation-  J^wronce  Livermore  National  Latioratories.        (3)   For   defense   waste   and   bypit>ducU 

al  Laboratory  and  Sandla  National  Labora-  Livermore,  (California.  $7,000,000,  for  a  total  management 

tories.    Livermore.    CaUfomia.    $16,400,000,  ""S^  authorizaUon  of  $24,000,000.                     Project  86-D-171,  general  plant  projects, 

for     a     total     project     authorization     of  Project  82-I>-107,  utUlUes  and  equipment  interim    waste    operaUons    and    long-term 

$21,100,000.  restoraUon.     replacement,     and     upgrade,  waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 

Project  85-D-lOS.  combined  device  assem-  f  ^''^  ™'  various  locations.  $170,000,000.  Uons.  $24,451,000. 

bly    faculty.    Nevada   Test    Site,    Nevada,  i%\.Jt^^?}^     project     authorizaUon     of       Project  86-I>-172.  B  plant  F  fUter,  Rich- 

$19,200,000.  for  a  total  project  authorizaUon  "ijl  <    :"?S  r^  , , ,   .  ,      ^.             ^,  land.  Washington.  $1,000,000. 

of  $26,800,000.  .  Project  82-D-lll,  InteracUve  graphics  sys-        Project  86-D-173,  central  waste  disposal 

Project  85-D-106,   hardened  engineering  J*P?-   ""fl^  i?^*'^   ^;^:'^Jl'  *  '"cUity.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $1,000,000. 
test  buUdlng.  Lawrence  Livermore  NaUonal  ^SL^IZ^^  ?i'Vi^^"°'J  °^  *2*.000.000.            Project  86-D-174,  low-level  waste  process- 
Laboratory.          Livermore,          CaUfomia,  r^^i^^J    Sriir'  »..       ?°t   .^'^°1?*^  Ing  and  shipping  system.  Peed  Materials 
$1,900,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization  ^it^^^i^-  ^?t,!t"J^°'S'niii?231**i^"-  ProducUon       Center,       Femald.       Ohio, 
of  $2  700  000  AJDuquerque,  New  Mexico,  $10,300,000.  for  a  ga  500  oqq                                                      ^^ 

Project  85-D-112,  enriched  uranium  recov-  ^^^^t^l'i^^°'^J}°R^,^^^-^-,        Project '86-0-175.  Idaho  NaUonal  Engl- 

ery  Improvements,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge.  p!^T%iZ'Li^o^xJ^^S^^'  '^'^^  Laboratory  security  upgr»le.  Idaho 

Tennessee.  $15,300,000,  for  a  total  project  JJ^***  ™^-  ^??fSi  '  IHf^ri^lf^-^i  National   Engineering   Laboratory   (INEL). 

authorization  of  $19,800,000.  120  4m  ono          Project     auUiorizaUon     of  idsho,  $2,000,000. 

Project  85-D-l  13.  powerplant  and  steam  (2) Pormkteriata nmdnrtion-                             Project  86-D-157.  seventh  calcined  soUds 

distribuUon  system,  Pantex  Plant,  AmariUo.  i4t)J«A  86-I>-l46   ^S^i^it  nroi-rt«  '^"^  faculty.  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 

Texas.  $18,500,000,  for  a  total  project  au-  viSS«lo«Sioni  «29^ SS)            Pn>i«=t^  Pi»nt.  Idaho  NaUonal  Engineering  L^ora- 

thorizatlon  of  $23,000,000.  ^^ectW^D^H»mSiMty  retenUon  ^'^-  I*^«'  »1*.»00.000.  for  a  total  project 

Project    85-D-115.     renovate    plutonium  proS^     P^      I      vJSo^      I^Uom  "^"thorizaUon  of  $21,500,000. 

buUding  utUlty  systems.  Rocky  Plate  Plant.  $24  MOOOO                        various     iocauons,        pf^jg,^  s^jy^m,  central  warehouse  up- 

CJolden,  Colorado.  $17,700,000,  for  a  total  pit)iert  86-D-150    in-core  neutron  monl-  *™<*^-  R'chland.  Washington.  $5,000,000.  tor 

project  authorization  of  $20,600,000.  torlng  system   N  reactor  RlchlandL  W^-  *  ^^  project  authorizaUon  of  $5,700,000. 

Project  85-D-121.  air  and  water  poUutlon  tagtOD,  $4  «»  000  ^^  Kwmano.  wasft  p^^^  85-D-159.  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
control  facilities.  Y-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge,  Project'  86-I>-151  PUREX  electrical  cUlties,  H-Area.  Savannah  River.  South 
Tennessee,  $14,000,000.  for  a  total  project  system  upgrade.  Richland.  Washington.  C»roUna.  $9,000,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
authorlzation  of  $19,000,000.  $2,500,000.                 "•"»»"".     w««mn(i«n.  thorizaUon  of  $20,000,000. 

Project  85-D-123,  safeguards  and  site  se-  Project  86-D-152.  reactor  electrical  distri-        Project  85-13-160,  test  reactor  area  securi- 

curity  upgrade.  Phase  I,  Pantex  Plant.  Ama-  butlon    system.    Savannah    River.    South  ty  system  upgrade.  Idaho  NaUonal  Engl- 

rillo,  Texas.  $4,000,000,  for  a  total  project  Carolina.  $2,000,000.  neerlng       Laboratory       (INEL).       Idaho. 

authorization  of  $5,000,000.  Project  86-D-153.  additional  line  III  fur-  $2,250,000.  for  a  total  project  authorizaUon 

Project  85-D-124.  safeguards  and  site  se-  nace.    Savannah    River.    South    Carolina,  of  $4,250,000. 
curity  upgrade.  Rocky  Plats  Plant,  Oolden.  $1,500,000.                                                                Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  process- 
Colorado,  $2,400,000.  for  a  total  project  au-  Project  86-I>-154.  effluent  treatment  facU-  Ing  faculty.  Savannah  River.  South  CaroU- 
thorlzatlon  of  $3,400,000.  ity.     Savannah     River.     South     CaroUna,  na,  $165,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 

Project  8S-D-12S.  tactical  bomb  produc-  $2,500,000.  zaUon  of  $597,500,000. 

tion  faculties,  various  locations,  $6,000,000,  Project   86-D-156,    plantwlde   safeguards        (4)  For  verificaUon  and  control  technolo- 

for     a     total     project     authorization     of  systems.  Savannah  River.  South  (Carolina,  gy: 

$16,000,000.  $3,000,000.                                                                Project  85-D-171,  Space  Science  Laborato- 

Project  84-D-102,  radiaUon-hardened  Inte-  Project       86-D-157,       hydrofluorinatlon  ry,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $4,500,000.  for 

grated  circuit  laboratory,  Sandla  National  system,    FB-llne,    Savaiuiah    River,    South  a  total  project  authorization  of  $5,500,000. 

Laboratories,    Albuquerque.    New    Mexico.  CaroUna.  $2,200,000.                                             (6)  Nuclear  safeguards  and  security: 
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Project  8«-D-lM.  Nuclear  Safeguards 
Teetanology  Laboratory,  Loa  Alamos  Nation- 
al Laboratory.  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico. 
$1,000,000. 

(0)  For  naval  reactors  development- 
Project  ae-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 

various  locatloos,  (7,500,000. 

Project  80-N-104.'  reactor  modificaUons. 
advance  test  reactor,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  $4,600,000. 

Project  82-N-lll,  materials  facUity.  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina.  $11,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$176,000,000. 

Project  81-T-lia.  modificaUons  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  facilities,  various  loca- 
tions. $37,000,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
intion  of  $137,000,000. 

(7)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
ecmstmction — 

(A)  for  weapims  activities,  $387,780,000: 

(B)  for  materials  production,  $118,440,000: 

(C)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management.  $88,907,000: 

(D)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $5,800,000: 

(E)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security. 
$4,800,000;  and 

(P)  for  naval  reactors  develtqiment. 
$30,000,000. 

TTTLE  n— RBCDRRINO  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 
REPROORAMINO 
Sac.  3121.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  dhrision- 

(1)  DO  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ted  for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
iMd  for  that  program  by  this  title,  whichev- 
er is  the  lesser,  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  division  may  be  used  for  any  program 
which  has  not  been  presented  to,  or  request- 
ed of ,  the  Congress, 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hovinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
transmits  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  full  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  moposed  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  i»t)gram  and  the  facts  and  drcum- 
stanrfs  relied  upon  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(b)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amount  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  division 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  division. 

LnoTS  OK  oKinauu.  plaiit  pkojxcts 

Sk.  3133.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  imder  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
division  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the 
construction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,300,000. 

(b)  it  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  division,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost 
variations  and  the  revised  cost  of  the 
project  exceeds  $1,300,000.  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  furnish  a  complete  report 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
explaining  the  reasons  for  the  cost  varia- 
tion. 

uiiiTS  OH  coHsnucnoH  PROJXcrs 

Sac.  3123.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorized  by  section  3102  of  this  divi- 
sion, or  which  is  in  support  of  national  secu- 
rity programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  was  authorized  by  any  previous  Act.  ex- 
ceeds by  more  than  35  percent,  the  higher 
of- 


(1)  the  aynount  authorized  for  the  project, 
or 

(2)  the  ^ount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  praject  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  Ju^fication  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress.       I 

construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost, 
as  the  cas4  may  be.  unless  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  any  day  in  which 
either  Hoise  of  Congress  Is  not  in  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
dajrs  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  tbe  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary contanlng  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  tait  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  $nd  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  offthe  action. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  has  a  current  es- 
timated cogt  of  less  than  $5,000,000. 

rfTHS  TRAMSrXa  AUTRORITT 

Sac.  313^.  To  the  extent  specified  in  ap- 
propriation Acts,  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  thi  division  may  be  transferred  to 
other  agencies  of  the  Oovemment  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  for  which  the 
ftmds  were  appropriated,  and  funds  so 
transferred  may  be  merged  with  the  appro- 
priations of  the  agency  to  which  the  fimds 
are  transferred. 

AUTRORItT  FOX  SMKROKHCT  CORSTRUCTIOII 
DKSIGH 

Sac.  31^.  The  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  land  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  gny  Department  of  Energy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  mugt  proceed  expeditiously  in  order 
to  meet  ttie  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

rUHSS  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  HATIOHAL  SXCURITT 
PROGRAMS  or  THZ  DEPARTMZIfT  OP  KimOT 

Sac.  3134.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriatioa  Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  division  for  management  and 
support  activities  and  for  general  plant 
projects  are  available  for  use.  when  neces- 
sary. In  connection  with  all  national  securi- 
ty programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

AVAUABtLmr  OP  PtrHSS 

Sbc.  3127.  When  so  specified  in  an  appro- 
priation A^.  amoimts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating E«>enae8"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Equipment"  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

DIVISION  D-CIVIL  DEFENSE 

AUTH^aiZAnOH  or  APPXOPUATIOira 

Sac.  4ial.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988  to  carry 
out  the  ptovislons  of  the  Federal  Civil  De- 
fense Act  $f  1950  (50  n.S.C.  App.  351  et  seq.) 
the  sum  ol  $119,135,000. 

Bfr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  Was  passed. 

Mr.  bVRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oti  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed,  i «  passed. 

The  PflESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objedtlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MnjTAR  r  CONSTRUCTION 
author:  ZATION  act.  1986 

Mr.  OOLDV  ATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Ord^No.  92,  S.  1042. 

The  PRE8a>INO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repof 

The  legi^tlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1043)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1088.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectiop  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

There  being  bo  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  cpnsider  the  bill. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimods  consent  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1042 
and  to  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  division  B  of  S.  1160.  as  passed  by 
the  Senate.      I 

The  PRESIPINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reifling,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
j    S.  1042 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cite4  as  the  "Military  Construc- 
tion Authorizatibn  Act,  1086". 
TITLE  I— ARMY 

AUTHORIZED  ARMT  OORSTRDCTION  AXD  LAMD 

Aoonsinoif  projxcts 
Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
acquire  real  pro|>erty  and  carry  out  military 
construction  projects  In  the  amounts  shown 
for  each  of  the;  following  installations  and 
locations:  I 

mSIDK  THE  UMITED  STATES 
UHITED  STATfS  ARMT  PORCES  COUMAm 

Fort  Bragg.  N^rth  Carolina.  $58,730,000. 

Fort  Campbell  Kentucky.  $26,200,000. 

Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  $48,750,000. 

Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $58,950,000. 

Fort  Huhter-Llggett,  California, 

$11,100,000.       I 

Fort  Indlanwwn  Gap.  Pennsylvania. 
$5,300,000. 

Fort  Irwin,  California,  $28,700,000. 

Fort  Lewis,  ^^shington,  $124,280,000. 

Fort  McCoy,  Wisconsin,  $940,000. 

Fort  Meade,  Blaryland,  $18,930,000. 

Fort  Ord,  California,  $25,830,000. 

Fort  Polk,  Loiiisiana,  $20,230,000. 

Fort  Richardson,  Alaska,  $3,600,000. 

Fort  RUey.  K^isas.  $49,290,000. 

Fort  Sam  Hougton.  Texas,  $1,440,000. 

Fort  Sheridan^  Illinois.  $3,500,000. 

Fort  Stewart,  peorgia.  $29,600,000. 

Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska,  $14,000,000. 

Presidio  of  Monterey.  California. 
$2,650,000.  j 

Yakima  Firkig  Center.  Washington. 
$16,430,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  WESTERS  COMMAIIO 

Fort  Shafter.  kawaii.  $6,300,000. 
Pohakuloa      Training      Area.      Hawaii. 
$2,150,000. 
Schofleld  Barracks.  HawaU,  $32,460,000. 

UHITED  STATES  ARMT  TRAIKIKG  AND  BOCmm 
1    COMMAND 

Fort  A.P.  Hill.  VirginU,  $6,450,000. 
Fort  Belvolr.  Virginia.  $34,300,000. 
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Fort  Benjamin  Harrison.  Indiana. 
$5,300,000.  ^^ 

Fort  Bennlng,  Oeorgia,  $37,650,000. 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas.  $36,500,000. 
Fort  Dix.  New  Jersey.  $8,100,000. 
Fort  Gordon.  Georgia,  $46,040,000. 
Fort  Jackson.  South  Carolina.  $6,600,000. 
Fort  Knox.  Kentucky.  $16,370,000. 
Fort  Leavenworth,  wnnirsii.  $6,900,000 
Fort  Lee.  Virginia,  $13,050,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri.  $3,950,000. 
Fort  Mcaellan.  Alabama.  $39,350,000. 
Fort  Pickett,  Virginia.  $430,000. 
Fort  Rucker.  AlalMuna.  $9,450,000. 
Fort  Sill.  Oklahoma.  $52,000,000. 
FOrt  Story.  Virginia,  $1,950,000. 

MILTTARY  DISTRICT  OP  WASHHIGTON 

Fort  Myer.  Virginia.  $8,300,000. 
tmrrxD  states  armt  materiel  command 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Maryland. 
$4,670,000. 

Anniston  Army  Depot.  Alabama, 
$8,960,000. 

Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot,  Texaa, 
$4,400,000. 

Detroit  Arsenal.  Michigan.  $320,000. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah. 
$8,650,000. 

Navajo  Depot  Activity.  Arizona,  $240,000. 

Picatinny  Arsenal.  New  Jersey.  $1,000,000. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas,  $19,000,000. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  Colorado,  $300,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas.  $830,000. 

Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama,  $34,350,000. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Illinois,  $39,000,000. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  Callfoniia. 
$4,550,000. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Illinois.  $510,000. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  New  York, 
$1,410,000. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  California.  $3,600,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah.  $11,490,000. 

Umatilla  Depot  Activity.  Oregon.  $360,000. 

Yuma  Proving  Ground.  Arizona.  $240,000. 
ammunition  paciutixs 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see. $1.670.(M)0. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $210,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa. 
$810,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  w«"ttiB. 
$570,000. 

Lake  City  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Bfis- 
souri.  $930,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Lou- 
isiana. $640,000. 

Newport  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $8,000,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Virgin- 
ia. $2,910,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
Kansas,  $210,000. 

UNITED  states  ARMT  IHPORMATION  SYSTEMS 
COMMAND 

Fort  Huachuca,  Arizona.  $2,050,000. 

UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

United  SUtes  Military  Academy.  New 
York.  $31,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMT  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $7,600,000. 

Tripler  Army  Medical  Center.  Hawaii. 
$970,000. 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  $1,150,000. 

MILITARY  TRAPPIC  MANAGEMENT  COMMAND 

Bayonne  Military  Ocean  Terminal,  New 
Jersey.  $3,200,000. 

Oakland  Army  Base.  (California.  $330,000. 

Sunny  Point  Military  Ocean  Terminal. 
North  Carolina,  $1,200,000. 
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UNITED  STATES  AIMT  CORPS  OP  ENOI 

Humphreys  Engloeer  Center.  Supt.  Activi- 
ty. Virginia,  $11,000,000. 

ASSISTANT  CRI^  OP  ENQINB^U 

Various.  United  States.  $3,000,000. 

OtrrSIDB  THE  UNITED  STATES 
UNITED  STATES  ARMT.  JAPAN 

Japan,  $1,050,000. 

EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  AUCT 

Camp  Carroll.  Korea.  $40480,000. 
Camp  Casey.  Korea,  $12,930,000. 
Camp  Castie.  Korea.  $1,100,000. 
Camp  Colbem.  Korea,  $550,000. 
Camp  Edwards.  Korea.  $1,090,000. 
Camp  Gary  Owoi.  Korea.  $580,000. 
Camp  Giant.  Korea,  $1,050,000. 
Camp  Greaves.  Korea.  $430,000. 
Camp  Hovey.  Korea,  $8400,000. 
Camp  Howze,  Korea.  $1,080,000. 
CSamp  Humphreys.  Korea.  $11,800,000. 
Camp  Klttyhawk,  Korea,  $1,600,000. 
Camp  Kyle,  Korea.  $3,580,000. 
Camp  Liberty  Bell.  Korea.  $800,000. 
Camp  Market,  Korea.  $710,000. 
Camp  Page,  Korea,  $33,850,000. 
Camp  Pelham,  Korea.  $3,400,000. 
Camp  Red  Cloud,  Korea,  $1,730,000. 
Camp  Stanley,  Korea.  $5,500,000. 
K-16  Army  Airfield.  Korea.  $4,050,000. 
Location  177.  Korea.  $740,000. 
Yongin.  Korea,  $3,550,000. 
Yongson.  Korea.  $9400,000. 

aALUSnC  MISSILE  D0BNSE  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

KwaJalein.  $14,600,000. 

UNITED  STATES  AXMY  PORCES  COMMAND 


Panama,  $7,680,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  EUROPE  AND  SEVENTH 
ARMT 

Amberg.  Germany.  $850,000. 
Ansbach,  Germany,  $14,390,000. 
Bad  Kreuznach.  Germany.  $1,100,000. 
Bad  Toelz.  Germany.  $1,850,000. 
Bamberg.  Germany,  $6,490,000. 
Baumholder,  Germany,  $900,000. 
Darmstadt.  Germany.  $39,300,000. 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  $18,680,000. 
Friedberg.  Germany,  $9,150,000. 
Fulda.  Germany,  $7,300,000. 
Giessen.  Germany.  $1,700,000. 
Goeppingen,  Germany.  $10,350,000. 
Orafenwoehr,  Germany,  $3,450,000. 
Haingruen.  Germany.  $880,000. 
Hanau.  Germany,  $48,140,000. 
Heidelberg,  Germany,  $8400,000. 
HeUbronn.  Germany,  $3460,000. 
Hohenfels,  Germany,  $8400,000. 
KaisersUutem.  Gemany,  $3,450,000. 
Karlsruhe,  Germany,  $4,030,000. 
Mainz,  Gennany,  $830,000. 
Neu  Ulm,  Germany,  $1,000,000. 
Nuernberg.  Germany,  $9480,000. 
Pirmasens,  Germany,  $14,000,000. 
Schoenlngen.  Germany,  $700,000. 
Schweinfurt,  Gennany,  $17,840,000. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  $4,500,000. 
Vilseck.  Germany,  $10,390,000. 
Wiesbaden,  Gennany,  $3,900,000. 
WUdflecken,  Gennany,  $30,000,000. 
Wuerzburg.  Germany.  $48,070,000. 
Various  Locations.  Greece.  $1,440,000. 
Various  Locations,  Italy,  $1,850,000. 
Various  Locations.  Turkey.  $7,440,000. 

PAMILT  HOUSING 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  units 
(including  land  acquisition)  at  the  foUowlng 
installations  in  the  number  of  units  and 
mobile  home  spaces  shown,  and  in  the 
amount  shown,  for  each  installation: 


Ford  Ord.  CUlfomia.  six  himdred  uniU 
and  seventy  mobile  home  spaces, 
$50,840,000. 

Fort  Caiacm.  Colorado,  fifty  mobOe  home 
spaces.  $712,000. 

Fort  Stewart,  Georgia,  twenty  mobile 
home  spaces,  $253,000. 

Bamberg,  Germany,  one  hundred  six 
units,  $7409.000. 

Grafenwoehr.  Germany,  ninety-eight 
units,  $6,130,000. 

^niseck.  Germany,  three  hundred  seventy 
units.  $38430,000. 

Fort  RQey.  Kansas,  fifty  mobUe  hmne 
spaces.  $700,000. 

Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  fifty  mobile 
home  spaoea,  $889,000. 

Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  two  units  by 
reoonflguratlon  and  flfty  mobile  home 
spaces,  $837400. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah,  one  hun- 
dred   four   uniU   and   twenty-four   mobile 
home  spaces.  $8,674,000. 
Fort  Myer.  Virginia,  six  units.  $596,000. 
mpRovaxNTs  to  MajraaT  pamilt  housino 


Sec.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  section  3825  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $188,000,000.  of 
which  $10,950,000  is  available  only  for 
energy  conservation  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  not- 
withstanding the  Tn»yim^iin  ainount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 3835(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
carry  out  projects  to  improve  exlsttng  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  at  the  following 
Installations  in  the  number  of  units  shown, 
and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  ea^  Installa- 
tion: 

Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  Wash- 
ington. District  of  ColumUa,  one  unit, 
$99,000. 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  one  hundred 
sixty-four  units,  $4,713,000. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
eighty-one  units,  $2,762,000. 

OONVBTANCB  OP  LAND  AT  POKT  DBKUSST, 
HAWAn 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  inriiuWwy  but  not  limited 
to  section  809  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1988,  section  807(d)  of 
tbe  Military  Construction  Act.  1984,  or  any 
provision  of  an  annual  appropriation  Act  re- 
stricting the  use  of  funds  for  tbe  sale,  leue. 
rental,  or  exoessing  of  any  portion  of  land 
cunently  identified  as  Fort  DeRussy.  Hono- 
lulu, HawaU.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorised  to  sell  and  convey,  at  the  ap- 
praised fair  ntatket  value  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  all  right  title  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  up  to  45  acres  of  land 
and  improvements  northeast  of  Kalla  Road 
comprising  a  portion  of  Fort  DeRussy, 
Hawaii,  to  the  dty  and  county  of  Honolulu 
or  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  their  designated 
agendea,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary.  The  exact 
acreages  and  legal  descrtptkms  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  sold  under  this  section  shall  be 
determined  by  surveys  which  are  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such 
siu-veys  shall  be  borne  by  the  buyer. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
land  and  design  and  construct  such  facilities 
as  are  necessary  to  replace  those  on  tbe 
land  to  be  sold  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 
The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  relocate 
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■cUviUeB  currently  located  at  Fort  DeRuaay 
to  rach  replacement  f adUUes. 

(c)  Tbe  proceeds  of  the  aale  authortaed  to 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  sulMection  (a) 
shaU  be  available  wltbout  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion to  acquire  land  and  r^lace  faculties  au- 
thorlMd  to  be  acquired  or  constructed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  and  to  pay  assocla^ 
ed  relocation  costs.  The  remainder  of  the 
proceeds  shaU  be  converted  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  Any  action  under  this  section  shall 
ensure  adequate  parking  for  the  Hale  Koa 
Hotel. 

TITLE  n— NAVY 
aotbokhkd  mavt  oomnocnoii  ako  iakd 

AOQUISinOII  PKOnCTS 

Sk.  Ml.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
acquire  real  property  and  may  carry  out 
military  construction  projects  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  foUowinc  in- 
stallations and  loeatiooa: 

omoB  IBB  ufliiau  statks 
mnriD  statm  lUKim  ooara 

Marine  Corps  Loflstics  Base,  Barstow, 
California.  $530,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina.  M.005.000. 

Marine  Corps  Mountain  Warfare  Training 
Center.  Bridgeport  Callfomla.  tl.470.000. 

Marine  Coips  (^mp  Detachment.  Camp 
Elmore.  Norfolk.  IHrginia.  $3.9M.000. 

Marine  Cotps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune,  North 
Candina.  $24,140,000. 

Martaie  Cohm  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fMnia.  $3S.1T5.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Fteillty.  Camp  Pendle- 
ton. CallfORiia.  $14J10.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  $30,480,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. $30,375,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay, 
Hawaii.  $17,430,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  New  River, 
North  Cuollna.  $10,780,000. 

Marine  Cotiis  Recruit  Depot.  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina.  $3,010,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  TusUn.  Califor- 
nia. $17,070,000. 

Marine  Cnps  Air-Oround  Combat  Center, 
Twentynlne  Palms.  Califonila.  $17,290,000. 

Marine  Corps  Developraent  and  Education 
Command.  Quantlco.  ^Hrginia.  $7,060,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tuma,  Arizona, 
$16,750,000. 

CHUT  or  RAVAL  U8BAKCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $28,900,000. 

omcB  or  THB  coMmoLLn  or  tbx  havt 

Navy  Finance  Center.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
$2,940,000. 

cHiar  or  haval  orxRATioira 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
$23,480,000. 

Naval  Space  Command,  Dahlgren,  Virgin- 
ia. $4,700,000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center, 
Jacksonville.  Florida.  $10,300,000. 

Naval  ^Mce  Surveillance  Field  Station. 
LewisvUle.  Arkansas.  $675,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
AcUvlty,  Mayport,  Florida.  $470,000. 

Navy  Tactical  Interoperability  Support 
Activity,  North  Island,  California,  $585,000. 

Navy  Regional  Data  Automation  Center, 
Norfolk.  Virginia.  $10,880,000. 

Naval  Space  Surveillance  Field  Station. 
San  Diego,  Callforaia.  $600,000. 

comfAMDD  xa  CHnr,  atlabtic  rLBCi 

Naval  Air  Station,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
$3,040,000. 


iphlbious  Base,  LitUe  Creek,  Vir- 

1,000. 
Station,       Mayport.       Florida, 

^bmarine  Base,  New  London,  Con- 
5,000. 
ttion.    New    York,    New    York, 

SUtion,    Norfolk.    Virginia. 

tion.  Norfolk.  Virginia.  $800,000. 
Station,    Oceana,    Virginia, 


Naval  Air  SUUon,  CecU  Field,  Florida. 
$29.835,00(>. 

Naval  Station,  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. $9,96ol 

Naval  Afr  Station.  Jacksonville,  Florida, 
$12,270.0 

Naval 
glnla.$13.| 

Naval 
$10.820.( 

Naval! 
necticut.  1 

Naval 
$18,560.1 

Naval 
$10,675.0 

Naval  1 

Naval 
$16.940.( 

coMilAiiDoi  nc  cRisr.  PACinc  rusr 

Naval  FicUity,  Adak,  Alaska.  $2,650,000. 

Naval  4^  Station,  Alameda,  California. 
$8,650,000, 

Naval  S)  ibmarine  Base,  Bangor,  Washing- 
ton. $5.204 .000. 

Amphlb  ous  Task  Force.  Camp  Pendleton. 
California  $9,020,000. 

Naval  A  mphibious  Base,  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia. $11 .150,000. 

Naval  Station.  Everett,  Washington, 
$17,640,00$. 

Naval  Air  Station,  FaUon,  Nevada. 
$36,500.00$. 

Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  California. 
$2,300,000] 

Naval  atation.  Long  Beach,  California. 
$16.000.0M. 

Naval  M^t  Station.  Mlramar.  California, 
$385,000.   ' 

Naval  A|r  Station.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia, $18,SflB,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Hawaii.  $2900.000. 

Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California, 
$16,197.00$. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  San  Diego.  Cali- 
fornia. $14120,000. 

Naval  pution,  Seattle,  Washington. 
$3.480.000i 

Naval  Skuon.  Mare  Island.  VaUeJo.  Cali- 
fornia. $7B,000. 

Naval  A%'  SUUon,  Whldbey  Island.  Wash- 
ington. $2JSSO,000. 

CRIKr  ok  HAVAL  XDUCATIOH  AMD  TKAIHIIfO 

Fleet  anb  Mine  Warfare  Training  Center, 
Charleston.  South  Carolina.  $1,180,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  School.  Coronado,  Cali- 
fornia, $5JO0.000. 

Surf  ace  I  Warfare  Officers  School  Com- 
mand Deuchment,  Coronado.  California. 
$5,200,000l 

Naval  Air  Station.  Corpus  Christl.  Texas. 
$4,360.000i 

Fleet  combat  Training  Center.  Atlantic. 
Dam  Ne(^  Virginia.  $7,150,000. 

Naval  [Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal 
School.  Etfin.  Florida.  $13,700,000. 

Naval  ponstruction  TnOnlng  Center, 
Oulfport.  ^fis^asippl,  $2,460,000. 

thlblous  School.  LitUe  Creek. 
120.000. 

Station.  Memphis.  Tennessee, 


Naval 
Virginia.  I 

Naval 
$14,875.0 

Naval 
$450,000. 

Naval 
Connectlo 

Naval 
Newport.  I 

Naval 
$9,400,0 

Naval 
$225,000. 


SUtlon.  Meridian,  Mississippi, 

ibmarine  School,  New  London, 
It,  $13,300,000. 

lucatlon   and  Training   Center, 
kode  Island.  $28,280,000. 

Center,  Orlando,  Florida, 

Station,    Pensacola,    Florida, 


June  5, 1985 


June  5, 1985 
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Naval  Techniiial  Training  Center,  Pensa- 
cola. Florida.  $5  670.000. 

Naval  Constn  ction  Training  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  Callf(  imia.  $4,800,000. 

Anti-8ip>marine  Warfare  Training 
San    Diego.    California. 


Fleet 
Center.    Pacific 
$7,850,000. 

Fleet  Combat 
San  Diego. 

Fleet 
nia.  $4,750.1 

Naval 
f omia.  $2 

Naval   Technical   Training   Center,   San 
Francisco,  Califamia,  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Whiting  Field.  Florida. 
$810,000. 

T  PKRSOIimL  COIOIAini 

ashlngton.  District  of  Co- 


Training  Center.  Pacific, 
mia.  $305,000. 
Center.  San  Diego,  Callfor- 

Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 


RAVAl 


Mary- 


Navy  Band, 
lumbla.  $1,900.0 

■aval;  hxdical  coiuahd 

Naval  Medical  Clinic,  Annapolis, 
land.  $12.540.004 1. 

Naval     Hospil«l.     Oroton.     Connecticut, 
$8,720,000. 

Naval    Hospilal,    Jacksonville,     Florida. 
$18,600,000. 

Naval  Hoq>iba,  Long  Beach,  California, 
$6,300,000. 

Naval  Hospita  1.  Oak  Harbor,  Washington, 
$13,900,000. 

Naval      Hosptal,      Pensacola,      Florida. 
$7,250,000. 

Naval    Hospital,    San    Diego,    California, 
$450,000. 


>r  NAVAL  MATKRIAL 

Puget  Sound  kaval  Shipyard,  Bremerton. 
Washington.  $30,945,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Bremerton.  Wash- 
ington. $1,520.0 

Naval     Weapbns     Station,     Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  $3,230,000. 

Polaris  MlssU^  Facility,  AtlanUc,  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina.  $1,630,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Caro-  lln^,  $1,720,000. 

Naval  We^wBs  Center,  China  Lake,  Cali- 
fornia, $9,31S,O0JO. 

Naval    Weapons    Station.    Earle,    New 
Jersey.  $3,720.04)0. 

Naval    Construction    Battalion    Center. 
Oulfport.  Mlislasippl.  $2,550,000. 

Naval   Ordnahce  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland.  $1,570,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  JacksonviUe.  Flori- 
da. $1,555,000. 

Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
rashington.  $2,440,000. 
le  Base,  Kings  Bay,  Qeor- 


Naval  Dndei 
tlon,  Keyport. 

Naval  Subi 
gla.  $404,060.1 

Naval  Air 
New  Jersey. 

Long  Beach 
California.  $7.1 

Naval  Ordnance  Station, 
tucky.  $16.960.< 

Naval  Air 
ginla.  $13,080.1 

Naval  Suppl 
$2,350,000. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island. 
California.  $0,465,000. 

Naval  Supply  jCenter,  Oakland,  California, 
$7,890,000. 

Pearl    Harbor    Naval    Shipyard.    Pearl 
Harbor.  Hawaii.  $1,860,000. 

Navy  Public  ^orks  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
HawaU.  $13,700D00. 

Navy   Public   Works   Center,   Pensacola. 
Florida.  $8,430,000. 

Pacific  Missile  Test  Center,  Point  Mugu, 
California.  $10.:  00.000. 


leering  Center.  Lakehurst, 
000. 

aval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach, 
1,000. 

Louisville,  Ken- 

vork  Facility,  Norfolk.  Vir- 

Center,  Norfolk,  VlrginU, 


Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center,  Port 
Hueneme.  California,  $21,570,000. 

Naval  Ship  Weapon  Systems  Engineering 
SUtion.  Port  Hueneme.  California. 
$10,780,000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  Portsmouth.  Virginia.  $3,255,000. 

Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vir- 
ginia. $6,690,000. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. $7,100,000. 

Naval  Electronic  Systems  Engineering  Ac- 
tivity. Saint  Inigoes.  Maryland.  $15,550,000. 

Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard.  Vallejo.  Cali- 
fornia. $815,000. 

Naval  Mine  Warfare  Engineering  AcUvity, 
Yorktown.  Virginia.  $4,130,000. 

MAVAL  OCXAMOOIATBT  COMMAIIO 

Naval  Oceanography  Command  Facility. 
JacluonviUe.  Florida.  $390,000. 

Naval  Western  Oceanography  Center. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $4,500,000. 

NAVAL  TKLlOOlIlCnNICATIONS  COmUND 

Naval  Radio  SUtion.  Sugar  Orove,  West 
Virginia,  $785,000. 

NAVAL  SSCUUTT  CKOOP  COIOfAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Adak. 
Alaska.  $080,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Northwest. 
Chesapeake.  Virginia.  $1,385,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Skaggs 
Island,  California.  $305,000. 

Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine.  $3,280,000. 

OOTSISB  TRX  UNmS  STATKS 

umrxD  STAns  makinx  cokps 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtioa  Iwakunl.  Japan. 
$1,775,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion.  Futenma,  OIU- 
nawa.  Japan.  $2,990,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base  Camp  Smedley  D. 
Butler,  Okinawa.  Japan.  $2,250,000. 

COKMAMOKR  IN  CHBT,  ATLANTIC  rUBT 

Naval  Facility  Argentina,  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  $700,000. 

Naval  Facility  Antigua.  West  Indies. 
$2,410,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba. 
$22,410,000. 

Naval  SUtion.  Keflavlk.  Iceland. 
$21,780,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Weapons  Training  Facility. 
Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto  Rico.  $7,100,000. 

Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico.  $14,700,000. 

COMMANDXa  IN  CRIXr,  PACITIC  PLIXT 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Cubl  Point,  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $19,200,000. 

Navy  Support  Facility.  Diego  Garcia. 
Indian  Ocean.  $16,530,000. 

Naval  Air  Facility,  Diego  Garda,  Indian 
Ocean,  $22,450,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Guam.  $11,270,000. 

Naval  Supply  Depot,  Guam.  $6,550,000. 

Naval  Station.  Guam.  $10,200,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam. 
$990,000. 

Naval  Magazine.  Subic  Bay.  Republic  of 
the  Philippines.  $250,000. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines.  $13,270,000. 

COMMANDER  IN  CHIXP,  DNITXD  8TATXS  NAVAL 
rORCIS  EUROPE 

Naval  Activities,  London.  United  BEing- 
dom.  $7,635,000. 

Naval  Support  Activity.  Naples.  Italy, 
$7  750  000. 

Naval  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  $1,030,000. 

Naval  Air  SUtion,  Sigonella,  Italy. 
$5,930,000. 

Personnel  Support  Activity.  London. 
United  Kingdom.  $450,000. 
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CHIXr  or  NAVAL  MATERIAL 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Guam. 
$1,080,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center.  Yokosuka. 
Japan.  $4,400,000. 

NAVAL  TXLBOOMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

Naval  Ommunication  Area  Ifaster  Sta- 
tion Western  Pacific.  Guam.  $8,330,000. 

Naval  Communication  Station.  Harold  E. 
Holt.  Exmouth.  Australia.  $2,690,000. 

Naval  Communication  SUtion.  RoU 
Spahi.  $395,000. 

NAVAL  SBCDXITT  GROUP  COMMAND 

Naval  Security  Group  Detachment.  Diego 
Garcia.  Indian  Ocean.  $3,700,000. 

HOST  NATION  DIPRASTRUCTURX  SUPPORT 

Various  LocaUons.  $980,000. 

PAMILT  HOUSING 

Sic.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
construct  or  acquire  family  housing  uniU 
(including  land  acquisition),  and  acquire 
manufactured  home  facilities  at  the  follow- 
ing installations  in  the  number  of  unlU 
shown,  and  in  the  amount  shown,  for  each 
installation: 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  Adalc,  Alaska,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $15,500,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  SUtion,  El  Toro,  Cali- 
fornia, two  hundred  and  eighty-two  units, 
$29,800,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  San  Diego, 
California,  two  hundred  uniU.  $15,200,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air-Ground  Combat  Center. 
Twentynlne  Palms.  California,  one  hundred 
uniU.  $8,400,000. 

Fleet  Training  Group  Pacific,  Warner 
Springs,  California,  forty-four  units. 
$4,400,000. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Earle.  New 
Jersey,  two  hundred  units,  $15,400,000. 

Aviation  Supply  Office,  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania,  one  unit.  $170,000. 

Navy  Public  Works  Center,  Subic  Bay.  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines,  three  hundred 
units.  $24,180,000. 

IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MILITARY  PAMILT  HOUSING 
UNITS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  section  2825  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  may  make  expenditures  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  imlts 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $34,030,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may.  not- 
withstanding the  maytm^iTn  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
tion 2825(b)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
carry  out  a  project  to  improve  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  existing  military 
family  housing  unlU  at  the  Navy  PubUc 
Works  Center.  San  Diego.  California,  in  the 
amount  of  $17,610,000. 

TRANSIENT  BOUSING  UNITS.  CRINHAX,  KOREA 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
convert  the  four  existing  transient  housing 
unite  contained  in  Building  706  in  Chinhae. 
Korea,  to  family  housing  uniU. 

RESTRICTION  ON  PUNDING  POR  NAVT  STRATEGIC 
HOMXPORTINO 

Sec.  205.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
an  authorization  in  this  title  for  Naval  Stra- 
tegic Homeporting  may  not  l>e  obligated  or 
expended  for  such  purpose  untU  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  has  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  sUting  the  Justification  for 
the  expenditure  and  a  period  of  90  days  has 
elapsed  after  the  day  on  which  the  report  is 
received  by  the  Congress. 

TITLE  m— AIR  FORCE 

AUTHORIZED  AIR  PORCE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
LAND  ACqUISmON  PROJECTS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  acquire  real  property  and  may  carry 


out  military  construction  proJecU  in  the 
amounts  shown  for  each  of  the  following  in- 
stallations and  locations: 

nSIOS  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AIR  PORCE  LOGISTICS  COMMAND 

Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  $28,280,000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $38,749,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Califomia. 
$43,539,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$7J50.000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$31,500,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base.  Ohio. 
$2IJ90.000. 

AIR  PORCX  ST8TEMS  COMMAND 

BroiHu  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $2,500,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$7,250,000. 

Egltn  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  $12,260,000. 

Hansoom  Air  Force  Base.  Massachusetts. 
$24,700,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  Station.  Callfcwnia. 
$2,700,000. 

AIR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base,  Colof»- 
do.  $12.370jOOO. 

an  TRAININC  COMMAND 

Chanute  Air  Force  Base.  nUnois. 
$1,730,000. 

Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$27,500,000. 

Keealer  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$10,500,000. 

Lackland 
$22,750,000. 

$1,900,000. 

Lowry 
$6,850,000. 

Mather 
$2,700,000. 

Randolph 
$3,200,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $3,250,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$16,150,000. 

Vance  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 
$660,000. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona. 
$660,000. 


Air      Force      Base.      Texas. 
Air      Force      Base.      Texas. 


Air     Force 


Colorado. 


Air     Force     Base.     California. 
Air     Force     Base.     Texas. 


AIR  UHIVERSITT 

Air     Force 


Air     Force     Base.     Ai«ti«m« 


Gunter 
$6,000,000. 

MaxweU 
$5,200,000. 

ALASKAN  AIR  COMMAND 

Attu  Research  Site.  Alaska.  $910,000. 

Eielson 
$19,450,000. 

Elmendorf 
$5,000,000. 

King  Salmon  Airport.  Alaska.  $8,600,000. 

Shemya      Air      Force      Baae. 
$45,900,000. 

MILITAXT  AIRLIPT  COMMAND 

Air     Force      Base.      Oldahoma. 


Air      Force      Base.      Alaska. 
Air     Force     Base.     Alaska. 


Air    Force    Base.    Maryland, 


Altus 
$0,550,000. 

Andrews 
$10,120,000 

Base  24,  Classified  Location,  $6,170,000. 

Boiling  Air  Force  Base.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. $250,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caroli- 
na. $1,620,000. 

Dover     Air     Force      Base.     Delaware. 
$19,190,000. 

Eglin      Auxiliary      Field      9.      Florida. 
$1,700,000. 
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CONG 


Air     Force     Base,     CaJlfomU. 


,  niinois.  $9,350,000. 
Baie.     California. 


$480,000. 
Hawaii. 


ICaaMChu- 


Various  Locatioiu.  $56,000,000. 

STKATBOIC  UM  OOMMAini 

Barksdale  Air  Force  Baae.  Louisiana. 
$1,400,000. 

Baae  34.  Classified  LocaUon.  $8,020,000. 

Beale  Air  FOroe  Baae.  California. 
$5,850,000. 

Belle  Fourche  Air  Force  Station.  South 
Dakota.  $4,080,000. 

Canwell  Air  Force  Base.  Texas  $1,000,000. 

Castle  Air  Force  Base.  California 
$3,300,000. 

Dyeas  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $16,050,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  Dakota. 
$72,084,000. 

FJL  Warrai  Air  Force  Base.  Wyoming, 
$15,310,000. 

Orand  Forks  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Dakota.  $82,730,000. 

Orlffiss  Air  Force  Base.  New  Toi^ 
$2,740,000. 

OrisBom  Air  Force  Base,  Indiana, 
$1,700,000. 

K.I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Baae.  Michigan, 
$22,580,000. 

Malmstrom  Air  Force  Baae,  Montana, 
$1,300,000. 

March  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$9,000,000. 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  North  Dakota, 
$5,000,000. 

Otfutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska. 
$10,440,000. 

Pease  Air  Force  Base,  New  Hampshire, 
$1,300,000. 

Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  New  York, 
$1,050,000. 

Unspecified  LocaUon.  $71,490,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  California, 
$1,980,000. 

Whiteman  Air  Force  Base.  Missouri, 
$2,250,000. 

Wurtsmith  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$5,300,000. 

TACnCAI.  AIB  COKMAUD 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Texas, 
$770,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$12,500,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base,  Arizona, 
$5,730,000. 

Air    Force     Base.     Louisiana, 


England 
$2,800,000. 

George 
$5,240,000. 


Air     Force     Base,     California, 


HoUoi 
$18,850,1 

Homi 
$7,015,1 

Langli 
$8,880 

Luke 


Klrtland  Air  Force  Baae.  New  Mexico. 
$80,330,000. 

McChord  Air  Force  Base.   Washington, 
$2,240,000. 

McOulre   Air   Force   Base,   New  Jersey. 
$14,550,000 

Nortrai 
$4,570,000. 

Pope  Air  Force   Base.   North   Carolina.    $7.350.i 
$440,000. 

Scott  Air  Force  Base, 

Travis     Air     Force 
$10,300,000. 

PACIFIC  An  POKCSS 

Hickam  Air  Force  Baae.  Hawaii, 
Wheeler     Air     Force     Base. 
$2,850,000. 

SPACE  COlOtAlID 

Cape  Cod  Air  Force  Station, 
setts.  $800,000. 

Cavalier  Air  Force  Station.  North  Dakota. 
$950,000. 

Clear      Air      Force      Station.      Alaska. 
$4,500,000. 

Peterson     Air    Force    Base.     Colorado. 
$5,300,000. 


reJs 
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Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico.       Decimoman:  lu  Air  Base.  Italy.  $2  JOO.OOO 


Air    Force    Base.    Florida. 

Air     FDrce     Base.     Virginia, 

Force  Base,  Arizona.  $14,780,000. 
Air     Force      Base.      Florida. 


Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$24.030.C 

Mounts  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho. 
$14,800,400. 

Myrtlet  Beach  Air  Force  Base.  South  Caro- 
lina. $438,000. 

Nellls  idr  Force  Base.  Nevada.  $17,880,000. 

Seymoiir-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  $2,320,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Base,  South  Carolina, 
$13,300,000. 

Tynda|l  Air  Force  Base.  Florida. 
$8,780.00). 

UMfriD  STATKS  AIK  POKCI  ACADKICT 

Air  Force  Academy.  Colorado,  $10,310,000. 

OUTSIOl  THX  UHITXD  STATES 


SanVitoAli 


iMILITAKT  AIBUPT  COIOIAIID 

Lales  Weld.  Portugal.  $25,285,000. 

Rhein-liCaln  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$3.SOO.0<p. 

I       PAcmc  An  PORcxs 

Camp  iama.  Japan.  $1,500,000. 

Kadeni  Air  Base.  Japan.  $27,850,000. 

Misaw4  Air  Base.  Japan.  $9,500,000. 

Tokota  Air  Base.  Japan.  $10,400,000. 

Klmhai;  Air  Base.  Korea.  $10,400,000. 

Kunsaa  Air  Base,  Korea,  $9,000,000. 

Kwangf-Ju  Air  Base,  Korea.  $18,310,000. 

Osan  41r  Base,  Korea.  $24,510,000. 

Sacho4  Air  Base.  Korea.  $310,000. 

Diego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean. 
$5,300,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  RepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $11,050,000. 

SPACE  COIOCAin) 

Thule  Air  Base.  Greenland.  $12,350,000. 

Sondreitrom  Air  Base.  Greenland. 
$5,750.00 ). 

GEOD  IS  Site  5.  Portugal.  $14,650,000. 

Plrlndi  k  Air  SUtion,  Turkey.  $2,800,000. 

BMEWB  Site  m.  Fyllngdales.  United 
Kingdont.  $3,100,000. 

TACTICAL  An  COUUAnV 

Howard  Air  Force  Base.  Panama, 
$23.172.ap0. 

UmtED  STATES  An  FORCES  m  EUHOPE 

Florenlies  Air  Baae.  Belgium.  $5,880,000. 
Ahlhotti  Air  Base.  Germany.  $350,000. 
Bltburg  Air  Base.  Germany.  $9,050,000. 
Elnsiedlerhof.  Germany.  $2,900,000. 
Hahn  Air  Base.  Germany.  $8,160,000. 
HeaslMAi  Oldendorf  Air  Station.  Germany. 

$i,2zo,oap. 

Kapauti  Air  Station.  Germany.  $900,000. 

Leiphefan  Air  Base.  Germany,  $350,000. 

Marienfelde  Communications  SUtlon, 
Germanf ,  $2,550,000. 

Norveqlch  Air  Base.  Germany,  $350,000. 

Pruem|Alr  Station,  Germany,  $1,250,000. 

Ramst^in  Air  Base.  Germany.  $14,870,000. 

Sembach  Air  Base.  Germany.  $6,460,000. 

Spang4ahlem  Air  Base.  Germany, 
$14.880,ab0. 

Various  Locations.  Germany,  $940,000. 

Vogel^eh 
$l,250.0qD. 

Wenlg$rath 
$1,700, 

Zweibi 
$5,700.1 

Aviani 

Coi 


Air       Station,       Germany, 
Storage     Site,     Germany, 


cken       Air       Base,       Germany, 


Air  Base.  Italy.  $5,070,000. 
Air  SUtion.  Italy,  $6,280,000. 


Morocco.  $3, 100.000. 
Camp  New  j  Amsterdam. 
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SUUon.  Italy.  $1,590,000. 


Mr  Base.   The  Netherlands. 


Kingdom. 


The  Netherlands. 
$2,710,000. 

Keizerveer 
$270,000. 

Vught.  The  Netherlands.  $310,000. 

Woensdrechi  Air  Base.  The  Netherlands. 
$15,980,000. 

Torrejon  Ali  Base.  Spain.  $9,550,000. 

Zaragosa  All  Baae.  Spain.  $2,760,000. 

Ankara  Air  fUUon.  Turkey.  $950,000. 
e.  Turkey.  $11,670,000. 

Karatas.  Tu^ey.  $2,330,000. 

RAF      Alctsibury.      United      Kingdom. 
$20,910,000. 

RAF      BenDwaters.      United      Kingdom. 
$12,050,000. 

RAF      Chiduands,      United      Kingdom. 
$1,830,000. 

RAF       Faikord.        United 
$7,400,000.      1 

RAF  Greenham  Common.  United  King- 
dom. $2.200.00f>. 

RAF     Lakenheath.     United     Kingdom. 
$10,320,000. 

RAF      MUdenhaU.      United      Kingdom. 
$4,080,000. 

RAF     MolOBWorth.      United     Kingdom. 
$21,063,000. 

RAF     Sculthorpe.      United      Kingdom, 
$2,360,000. 

RAF   Upper  Hejrford.   United   Kingdom. 
$4,640,000.       I 

Various     Locations.     United     Kingdom. 
$3,800,000.       I 

Base  25.  Claisifled  Location.  $4,500,000. 

Base  29.  Claisifled  LocaUon.  $3,600,000. 

Base  30.  Claisifled  LocaUon.  $4,830,000. 

Base  33.  Claisifled  Location.  $9,450,000. 

Various  Locations.  Europe.  $4,450,000. 

AMILT  HOUSno 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
or  acquire  family  housing 
land  acquisiUon  and  other 
)  at  the  following  installa- 
iber  of  units  shown,  and  in 
the  amount  shown,  for  each  installaUon: 

Florennes,  Belgium,  four  hundred  units. 
$20,200,000. 

Germany,  four  hundred 
.000.000. 

BasOi  Germany,  four  hun- 
000.000. 

Korea,  family  housing  sup- 
1.200.000. 

rdam.  The  Netherlands, 
one  hundred  f^y  units,  $11,000,000. 

Clark  Air  Base,  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, four  hundred  fifty  units,  $37,900,000. 
Belle  Fourctie  Air  Force  Station,  South 
Dakota,  fifty  Units,  $4,000,000. 
mpRovEMEirr^  to  kilitart  pamilt  housing 
I         uinrs 
Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  section  2825  of 
UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Foijce  may  make  expenditures  to 
Improve  exist^ig  military  family   housing 
'units     in     aq     amoimt     not     to     exceed 
$81,300,000.  ofi  which  $19,939,000  Is  available 
only  for  energi  conservation  projects. 

(b)  The  Secetary  of  the  Air  Force  may, 
notwithstandl]  ig  the  maximum  amount  per 
unit  for  an  improvement  project  under  sec- 
Uon  2825(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
carry  out  projects  to  improve  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  at  the  following 
installations  ia  the  number  of  units  shown, 
and  in  the  ampunt  shown,  for  each  installa- 
tion: 
Boiling  Air  Force  Base, 


Sec.  302 
may  constru< 
unite  (Indu 
related  facilil 
Uons  in  the  ni 


Hahn  Air 
forty  unlU,  $3| 

Ramstein 
dred  units,  $3(1 

Osan  Air  ] 
port  f acillUes. ) 

Camp  New . 


bia.  twenty-foi  ir  uniU.  $1,200,000. 


District  of  Colum- 
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Scott  Air  Force  Base, 
$4,006,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska,  thirty- 
two  uniU.  $2,873,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico,  one 
hundred  and  ten  units.  $3,724,000. 

Ramstein  Air  Base.  Germany,  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  units.  $10,279,000. 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam,  one  hun- 
dred units.  $6,805,000. 

Kadena  Air  Base,  Japan,  two  himdred  and 
thirty-five  units.  $12,163,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, twenty-nine  uniU.  $1,042,000. 

RESTRICTION  OH  DSE  OP  FUNDS  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  PACIUTIBS  IN  THE  NETRERIANIW 

Sec.  304.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Air 
Force  pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  sec- 
tion 301  for  the  construcUon  of  facilities  in 
The  Netherlands  to  support  ground 
launched  cruise  missiles  (GLCM)  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  until  the  Govern- 
ment of  The  Netherlands  has  officially  ap- 
proved the  deployment  of  such  missiles  in 
The  Netherlands. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  USB  OP  FUNM  FOR  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  BXDDOWN  FACILITIES  FOR  S-l 
BOMBER  AnCRAPT 

Sec.  305.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  funds  in  section  301  for 
construction  at  an  unspecified  location 
within  the  Strategic  Air  Command  may  not 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  construc- 
tion or  InstallaUon  of  facilities  for  the  bed- 
down  of  B-1  bomber  aircraft  unUl  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  has  notified  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUUves  of 
the  name  of  the  military  InstaUaUon  at 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
pose and  of  the  JustlflcaUon  for  the  selec- 
tion of  that  installaUon.  and  (2)  a  period  of 
21  days  has  elapsed  after  the  day  on  which 
the  notice  and  Justification  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committees. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  use  not  more  than  $50,000  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  land  acquisiUon  for  expansion  of 
the  Melrose  Air  Force  Range.  New  Mexico, 
to  provide  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
to  school  districts  in  conununities  near  the 
Melrose  Air  Force  Range  for  purposes  of 
mitigating  any  adverse  impact  on  the 
schools  in  such  dlstricte  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  result  from  expansion  of  the 
range. 

SPECIAL  IMPACT  AID  FOR  THE  DODGLAS  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  IN  BOX  ELDER,  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  use  not  to  exceed  $600,000  of  the  fimds 
appropriated  to  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South 
Dakota,  under  section  301  to  provide  assist- 
ance, by  grant  or  otherwise,  to  the  Douglas 
School  District  located  in  Box  Elder.  South 
Dakota,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  any 
adverse  impact  on  the  schools  of  such 
school  district. 

TITLE  IV— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AUTHORIZED  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS  AND  LAND 
ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
acquire  real  property  and  carry  out  military 
construction  projects  in  the  amounts  shown 
for  each  of  the  following  installations  and 
locations: 
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INSIDE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DEFENSE  LOGISTICS  AGENCT 

Defense  Pnverty  Disposal  Office,  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  $1,390,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  Alame- 
da, California,  $1,320,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Bar- 
stow.  California.  $825,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Diego. 
California.  $800,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  San  Pedro. 
California.  $700,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Groton. 
Connecticut.  $825,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Sijpport  Point.  Port  Tampa, 
Florida.  $595,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Fort 
Riley.  Kansas.  $985,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Newlngton, 
New  Hampshire,  $1,040,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Verona,  New 
York.  $1,395,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania. $470,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Tennessee. 
$8,086,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Texar- 
kana.  Texas.  $2,635,000. 

Defense  Depot.  Ogden.  Utah.  $3,825,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  HUl  Air 
Force  Base.  Ogden.  Utah.  $750,000. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $5,355,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  $850,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Manchester, 
Washington,  $565,000. 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office,  FJE. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming. $1,020,000. 

DEFENSE  MAPPING  AGENCT 

Repromat  Secure  Storage  Facility.  Miner- 
al Wells.  Texas.  $900,000. 

NATIONAL  SBCURmr  AGENCT 

Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $82,142,000. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFBHSB 

Classified  Location.  $12,000,000. 
Classified  Location.  $3,142,000. 
Fort  McNalr.  Washington.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. $25,000,000. 

DEPARTMBfT  OP  DEPXNSE  SECTION  6  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia.  $1,693,000. 
Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  $5,680,000. 
Camp  LeJeune,  North  Carolina,  $8,400,000. 
MyrUe  Beach  Air  Force  Baae.  South  Caro- 
lina. $1,400,000. 
Quantlco.  Virginia.  $3,500,000. 

OUTSnB  TBB  UNITED  STATES 
DEFENSE  LOOUnCS  AOEMCT 

Defense  Property  Disposal  Office.  Kal- 
serslautem,  Germany,  $380,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point,  Chlmu  Wan, 
Okinawa,  Japan.  $8,180,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Tsuruml. 
Japan.  $2,800,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  Pyongtaek. 
Korea.  $5,820,000. 

Defense  Fuel  Support  Point.  UUongbu. 
Korea.  $8,200,000. 

NATIONAL  SBCUXITT  AOEHCT 

Classified  Locations.  $7,150,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  SECTION  •  SCHOOLS 

Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico,  $9,753,000. 
Roosevelt  Roads  Naval  SUtion.  Puerto 
Rico.  $1,200,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENTS  SCHOOLS 

Florennes.  Belgium.  $7,420,000. 
Naval  Air  SUUon.  Bermuda.  $2,290,000. 
Babenhausen.  Germany.  $760,000. 
Bamberg.  Germany.  $5,800,000. 


Butzbach.  Germany.  $3,430,000. 

Hanau.  Gennany.  $7,480,000. 

Heidelberg.  Gennany.  $1,910,000. 

Heilbronn.  Germany.  $2,530,000. 

Pirmasens.  Gennany.  $1,830,000. 

Schweinfurt.  Germany.  $3,930,000. 

Serabach  Air  Base.  Gennany.  $2,170,000. 

VUseck.  Germany.  $8,880,000. 

Slgonella.  Italy.  $5,380,000. 

Mlsawa  Air  Baae.  Japan.  $4.780;000. 

Okinawa.  Japan.  $745,000. 

Osan  Air  Baae.  Korea.  $2,780,000. 

Pusan.  Korea.  $1,540,000. 

Taegu.  Korea.  $730,000. 

Soesterberg  Air  Baae.  The  Netherlands. 
$4,480,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  RepubUc  of  the  Philip- 
pines. $7,190,000. 

Rota.  Spain.  $2  J70.000. 

Bicester.  United  Kingdom.  $4,570,000. 

Upwood.  United  Kingdom.  $3,240,000. 

Woodbridge  RAF  SUUon.  United  King- 
dom. $1,080,000. 

PAMILT  BOUSINC 

Sec.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
construct  or  acquire  twenty  family  housing 
units  (including  land  acquisition)  at  classi- 
fied locations  in  the  total  amount  of 
$1J00.000. 

mPROVEMBNTS  TO  MILITART  PAMILT  HOUSINC 


Sec.  403.  Subject  to  section  2825  of  UUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  make  expenditures  to  Improve 
existing  military  family  housing  unlU  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $110,000. 

BESEARCH  AND  ENCINEESIN6  FACHITT  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  SBCURITT  HEADQUARTEBS  COMPOUND 

Sac.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  contract,  in  advance  of  appropriation 
therefor,  for  the  t^^rig"  aj)(j  construction  of 
the  research  and  engineering  faculty  au- 
thorized for  the  NaUonal  Security  Agency 
by  secUon  401  which  is  to  be  located  at  the 
headquarters  compound  of  such  agency. 
Fort  Meade.  Maryland. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  secUon  808(aXl).  the 
authorisaUon  to  design  and  ooostnict  the 
research  facility  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  remain  available  until  the  comple- 
Uon  of  the  facility. 

(XINTINUATION  OP  UNSPECIFISP  MINOR 
(XtNBTRUCnON 

Sec.  405.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
as  a  general  rule  unspecified  minor  con- 
strucUon continue  to  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated on  a  lump  sum  basis  as  has  been 
the  case  prior  to  the  Continuing  Appropria- 
Uons  ReaoluUon  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

TITLE  V— NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
ORGANIZATION  INFRASTRUCTURE 

AUTHORITT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  IMFENSa  TO 
MAKE  CONTRnUTIONS 

Sac.  501.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
make  contributions  for  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  program 
as  provided  in  section  2808  of  tiUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  605. 

TITLE  VI— AUTHORIZATION  OF  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AND  RECURRING 
ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS.  ARMY 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30.  1985.  for  military  con- 
strucUon, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
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of   the    Army    in    the    total    amount    of 
«3.141.$13.000  as  foUowK 

(1)  For  military  construction  projects  au- 
thorised by  section  101  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  inside  the  United  SUtes. 
$1.10«.»SO.0O0. 

(2)  For  military  construction  projects  au- 
thorised by  secticm  101  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
$488,170,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  280S  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  $31,000,000. 

<4)  For  architectuiml  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$144,300,000. 

(5)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  facilities. 
$388,080,000;  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$1,271,094,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$1,530,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for 
the  leasing  of  military  family  housing  imiU 
in  the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Ouam,  and  not  more  than 
$132,047,000  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  leasing  of  military  family  housing 
uniU  in  foreign  coimtries. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1980  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Army  that  ranain  available 
for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  available,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
appropriation  Acts,  for  military  construc- 
tion proJecU  authorised  in  section  101  in 
the  amount  of  $138,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorised  by  secUon  2853  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  snd  any  other  cost  vari- 
atitms  authorised  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  proJecU  carried  out  under  section  101 
may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  total  amount 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTBOIIZSTIOII  or  AFraOPKIATIOHS.  HAVT 

Sk.  002.  (a>  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  begimiing 
after  September  30.  1985.  for  military  con- 
struction, land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  In  the  total  amount  of 
$2,345,003,000  as  follows: 

(1)  For  projecte  authorized  by  section  201 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  inside  the  United 
SUtes.  $1,217,589,000. 

(2)  For  projecte  authorized  by  section  201 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
SUtes.  $231,195,000. 

(3)  For  unm>ecified  minor  construction 
{ffojecte  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  $21,580,000. 

(4)  For  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$141,880,000. 

(5)  For  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  roads  under  section  210  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code,  $2,960,000. 

(6)  For  military  famUy  housing  func- 
tions— 

(A)  for  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities, 
$154,000,000:  and 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing 
$585,839,000. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1988  for  military  construction 


funetioas  of  the  Navy  that  remain  available 
for  obUkatlon  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
made  wailable,  to  the  extent  provided  in 
approp^stion  AcU  for  military  construc- 
tion pr*Jecte  authorized  In  section  301  In 
the  amdunt  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Iwtwithstandlng  the  cost  variations 
authorised  by  secUon  2853  of  Utie  10, 
United  ^tes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projfecte  carried  out  under  section  201 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  <2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  the  amount 
spedfief  in  subsection  (b). 

AOTHOKiZSTIOll  OP  AFntOnUAnORS,  UM  POKCI 

Sec.  0^3.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  ai|>roprlated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  S«)tember  30.  1985.  for  military  oon- 
structia(i.  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  l^ouslng  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  in  the  total  amount  of 
$2,824,041,000  as  foUows: 

<1)  Fv  military  construction  projecte  au- 
thorized by  section  301  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried opt  Inside  the  United  States. 
$1,036.71)7,000. 

(3)  For  projecte  authorized  by  section  301 
that  are  to  be  carried  out  outside  the  United 
SUtesJM49.100.000. 

(3)  ^r  unspecified  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2805  of  title  10. 
United  fUtes  Code.  $22,000,000. 

(4)  Fof  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design  under  section 
2807  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$144,098,000. 

(5)  Fbr  advances  to  the  Secretary  of 
TransporUtion  for  construction  of  defense 
access  aoads  under  section  210  of  title  23, 
United  tutes  Code.  $30,240,000. 

(6)  Tdt  support  of  military  family  housing 
functioils— 

(A)  f^r  construction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  housing  and  facilities. 
$212,604,000;  and 

(B)  fol'  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$729,298,000.  of  which  not  more  than 
$48,113^100  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  leasing  of  military  family  housing  uniU 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  ypar  1986  for  military  construction 
functions  of  the  Air  Force  that  remain 
available  for  obligation  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  fee  made  available,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  appropriation  Acte.  for  military 
construction  projecte  authorized  in  section 
301  in  the  amount  of  $100,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  cost  variations 
authorlged  by  section  2853  of  UUe  10, 
United  fiutes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
aUons  iuthorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projecte  carried  out  under  section  301 
may  ndt  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  paragn4>hs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsecUon  (a)  and  the  amount 
specifle|l  in  subsecUon  (b). 

AUTHoilZATIOIl  OP  APPROPRIATIOM8,  DKPXHSB 
'  AGERCIXS 

Sk.  ^4.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  adproprlated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  for  military  oon- 
strucUoi,  land  acquisition,  and  military 
family  housing  functions  of  the  Department 
of  the  |)efense  (other  than  the  military  de- 
partmettte),  in  the  total  amount  of 
$269.00$.000  as  f oUows: 

(1)  F$r  military  construction  projecte  au- 
thorizel  by  section  401  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried out  Inside  the  United  SUtes. 
$103,101,000. 


(2)  For  proiecte  authorized  by  seeUon  401 
that  are  to  ba  carried  out  outside  the  United 
States.  $108,5M,000. 

(3)  For  unspecified  minor  construction 
projecte  under  secUon  2805  of  tlUe  10. 
United  SUte^  Code.  $4,000,000. 

(4)  For  co^strucUon  projecte  under  the 
contingency  tonstrucUon  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  secUon  2804  of 
UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  $5,000,000. 

(5)  For  arcl|itectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  conStrucUon  design  under  secUon 
2807  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 
$30,000,000. 

(8)  For  military  family  housing  func- 
tions- T 

(A)  for  construcUon  and  acquisition  of 
military  faAlly  housing  and  facilities. 
$1,910,000:  aiil 

(B)  for  support  of  military  family  housing, 
$18,390,000.    I 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1^  for  military  construcUon 
functions  of|  the  Defense  Agencies  that 
remain  available  for  obligaUon  are  hereby 
authorized  t4  be  made  available,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriaUon  Acta,  for 
military  consiruction  projecte  authorized  in 
section  401  in  the  amount  of  $37,025,000. 

(c)  Notwitostanding  the  cost  variations 
authorized  by  secUon  2853  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  any  other  cost  vari- 
ations authorized  by  law,  the  total  cost  of 
all  projecte  parried  out  under  section  401 
may  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  ^propriated  under  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  subsecUon  (a)  and  the  amount 
specified  in  subsection  (b). 

AUTBORIZAHOM  op  APPSOPIUATIOItS,  NATO 

Sac.  605.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  Impropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  Septoimer  30.  1985,  for  contribuUons 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under  secUon 
2806  of  tlUe  lo.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  the 
share  of  the}  United  SUtes  of  the  cost  of 
construction  |>roJecte  for  the  North  AtlanUc 
Treaty  Orginization  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram, as  authorized  by  section  501,  in  the 
amount  of  $38,000,000. 

<b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  (o  amounte  appropriated  for 
North  AUaniiic  Treaty  OrganizaUon  Infra- 
structure for  fiscal  year  1986  puistumt  to 
the  authorizaUon  of  appropriaUons  in  sub- 
secUon (a),  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Actf  $80,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amouncB  appropriated  for  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  OrganizaUon  Infrastructure 
for  fiscal  yesr  1085  remaining  available  for 
obligation.     I 

EXPIRATIOH  PP  ADTRORIZATIOIIS:  EXTENSION 
OP  CESTAdf  PREVIOUS  AT7THORIZATIONS 

Sec.  606.  <aKl)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  ^  authorizations  contained  in 
tiUes  I.  n,  ni.  TV,  and  V  for  military  con- 
struction prdjecte,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
buUons to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefore  contained  in  sections  601  through 
605),  shall  expire  on  October  1,  1987,  or  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Auihorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1088,  whichever  Is  later. 

(2)  The  prqvlsions  of  paragraph  (1)  do  not 
apply  to  authorizations  for  military  con- 
struction projects,  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  and  contri- 
butions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram (and  authorizations  of  appropriations 
therefore),  for  which  appropriated  funds 
have  been  obligated  before  October  1, 1987. 


or  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bfilitary 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1988,  whichever  is  later,  for  construc- 
tion contracte.  land  acquisition,  family 
housing  projecte  and  facilities,  or  contribu- 
tions to  the  NATO  Infrastructure  program, 
(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2167(a)  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act,  1084  (PubUc  Law  98-115; 
97  SUt.  780),  authorizations  for  the  follow- 
ing projecte  authorized  In  sections  101,  201, 
and  301  of  that  Act  shall  remain  in  effect 
(uitil  October  1.  1086.  or  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  B^lltary  Construction  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1987,  which- 
ever is  later 

(1)  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amoimt  of  $1,850,000  at  Stuttgart,  Germa- 
ny. 

(2)  Consolidated  heating  system  in  the 
amount  of  $1,750,000  at  Stuttgart,  Germa- 
ny. 

(3)  Range  modernization  in  the  amount  of 
$2,450,000  at  WUdflecken.  Germany. 

(4)  Unaccompanied  personnel  housing  in 
the  amount  of  $1,400,000  at  Argyroupolis. 
Greece. 

(5)  Operations  building  in  the  amount  of 
$370,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(6)  Multipurpose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $480,000  at  Argyroupolis,  Greece. 

(7)  Unaccompanied  officer  housing  in  the 
amount  of  $600,000  at  PerivolaU,  Greece. 

(8)  OperaUons  building  in  the  amount  of 
$410,000  at  PerivolaU,  Greece. 

(9)  Multiptupose  recreation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $620,000  at  Perivolalcl,  Greece. 

(10)  Physical  fitness  training  center  in  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  at  Elefsis.  Greece. 

(11)  Operations  control  center  in  the 
amount  of  $7,800,000  at  the  Naval  Air  SU- 
tion.  Brunswick.  Maine. 

(12)  Engine  test  cell  modifications  in  the 
amount  of  $1,180,000  at  the  Naval  Air  SU- 
tion,  Cecil  Field,  Florida. 

(13)  Land  acquisiUon  in  the  amoimt  of 
$830,000  at  the  Naval  Weapons  SUtion, 
Concord,  California. 

(14)  Standby  generator  plant  in  the 
amount  of  $4,500,000  at  the  Naval  Commu- 
nications Area  Master  SUtion  Eastern  Pa- 
cific, Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

(15)  Air  freight  terminal  in  the  amount  of 
$10,200,000  at  ESmendorf  Air  Force  Base, 
Alaska. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  CERTAIN  AMOUNTS 
REQUIRED  TO  BE  SPECIFIED  BY  LAW 

Sec.  607.  For  projecte  or  contracte  initiat- 
ed during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  tiiis  Act  or  October  1. 
1985,  whichever  is  later,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction AuthorizaUon  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1087  or  October  1.  1986.  whichever  is  later, 
the  following  amounte  apply: 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  construction  project 
under  section  2805  of  UtIe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  $1,000,000. 

(2)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 2807  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maximum  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
unite  under  section  2825  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  the  United 
SUtes,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  under  section 
2828(b)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
$10,000. 
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(5XA)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
coun^  under  section  2828(c)  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  U  $16300. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing unite  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  2828(c)  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  32.000. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  family  housing  f acillUes.  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  under  secUon  2838(f)  of 
tlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  $250,000. 

EPPBCnVE  DATE  POR  PROJECT  AtTTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  608.  TlUes  I.  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 
TITLE  Vn— GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACIUTIES 

AUTHORIZATION  POR  PACILmES 

Sec.  701.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  yean  beginning  after 
September  30.  1985.  for  the  coete  of  acquisi- 
Uon. architectural  and  engineering  services, 
and  construcUon  of  facilities  for  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces,  and  for  contributions 
therefor,  under  chapter  133  of  tiUe  10, 
United  SUtes  Code  (including  the  cost  of 
acquisition  of  land  for  those  facilities),  the 
following  amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $100,200,000:  and 

(B)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $89,400,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$50,800,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  for  the  Air  NaUonal  Guard  of  the 
United  States.  $127,555,000;  and 

(B)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $65,500,000. 
TITLE  Vni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

LAND  ACQUISITION 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  2672  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(a)  Subject  to  subsecUon  (b),  the"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respecUvely: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsecUon: 

•(b)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  not  enter  into  a  contract  under 
this  section  for  the  acquisition  of  any  inter- 
est in  land  the  cost  of  which  exceeds 
$100,000  unless  (1)  the  Secretary  has  noti- 
fied the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
of  his  intent  to  acquire  such  interest,  the 
cost  of  the  interest,  and  the  reasons  for  ac- 
quiring it,  and  (2)  a  period  of  21  days  has 
elapsed  from  the  date  the  notification  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  committees.". 

(bXl)  The  heading  of  such  seeUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$400,000". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  150  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100,000"  in  the  item  relating 
to  section  2672  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$400,000". 

OCCUPANT  UABIUTT 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Section  2775  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•^  2775.  LiaUUty  of  memben  sadgncd  to  mUttery 
houaing"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (a),  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)"; 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsecUon  (a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Upon  moving  out  of  a  family  housing 
unit  that  has  been  assigned  to  or  provided  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  the  member 
shall  be  responsible  for  leaving  such  unit  in 
a  satisfactorily  clean  condlUon  (as  provided 
in  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense).  A  member  who  moves  out  of  a 
housing  unit  and  fails  to  leave  the  unit  in  a 
satisfactorily  clean  condition  stiall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  the  cost  of  having 
the  unit  properly  cleaned.": 

(4)  in  subsecUon  (b),  by  inserting  "in  de- 
terminaUons  of  liability  under  subsection 
(aXl)"  after  "involved"; 

(5)  in  subsecUon  (cKl).  by  striking  out 
"subsecUon  (aXl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsecUon  (aXl)  or  for  the  cost  of 
any  cleaning  made  necessary  by  a  faUure  to 
clean  a  family  housing  unit,  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (aX2),"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d).  by  inserting  "or  fail- 
ure to  satisfactorily  clean"  after  "damage 
to";  and 

(7)  in  subsecUon  (e).  by  strilUng  out  "and 
(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)  regu- 
lations for  determining  the  cost  of  cleaning 
made  necessary  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to 
clean  a  family  housing  unit  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (aX2).  and  (3).". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  lieginning 
of  chapter  165  of  such  tlUe  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  secUon 
2775  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"2775.  Uabillty  of  members  sssigned  to  mili- 
tary housing.". 

UNSPBCIPIED  MnOR  COKSTmnCTION 

Sec.  803.  Section  2805  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsecUon  (a),  by  striking  out 
"Within  the  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
such  purpose,  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The";  and 

(2)  m  subsecUon  (c),  by  striking  out  "Only 
funds  authorized  for  minor  construction 
projecte  may  be  used  to  accomplish  unspeci- 
fied minor  construcUon  projects,  except 
that  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The". 

ACTIVITIES  INCLUDED  WITHIN  AUTHOEIZATIOVS 
POR  MILITART  PAMILT  BOUSINC 

Sk:.  804.  (a)  SecUon  2821(c)  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Codt,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1).  (2),  (3). 
and  (4)  as  cUuses  (A).  (B),  (C).  and  (D).  re- 
spectively; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Amoimte  authorized  by  Uw  for  the 
construction  and  acquisition  of  military 
family  housing  and  faciUUes  include 
amounte  for  (A)  minor  construction,  and  (B) 
relocaUon  of  military  family  housing  unite 
under  secUon  2827  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  Amounte  authorized  by  law  for  sup- 
port of  military  family  housing  include 
amounte  for  (A)  operating  expenses,  (B) 
leasing  expenses,  (C)  maintenance  of  real 
property  expenses.  (D)  paymente  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  mortgage  debte  incurred, 
and  (E)  paymente  of  mortgage  insurance 
premiums  authorized  under  secUon  222  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1715m).". 

PRBOOCUPANCT  TXSKIXATIOH  COSTS 

Sec.  805.  Section  2828(d)  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"plus  a  construction  period  not  longer  than 
36  months"  after  "ten  years". 
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UASntG  AHD  RENTAL  GUARAIfm  PHOOKAlf  FOR 
mUTART  PAMILT  ROUSIMG 

Swc.  806.  (a)  Section  2828(g)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8): 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (9)  as 
paragraph  (7);  and 

(3)  by  strildng  out  "October  1.  1985"  in 
paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1. 1986". 

(b)  Section  802  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion AuthorizaUon  Act.  1984  (10  U.S.C.  2821 
note),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (f)  and  (g); 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1985" 
in  subsection  (f),  as  redesignated  by  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30, 1086". 

PARTICIPATIOII  IN  DEPARTMXMT  OP  STATE 
ROUStHG  POOLS 

Sec.   807.    (a)   Chapter    169   of   UUe    10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  sulKhapter  II  the  following 
new  secUon: 
"•2833.   Pwlicipation   in   Department   of  State 

iHHiainf  poob 

"(a)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  under  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
agrees  to  provide  housing  and  related  serv- 
ices for  personnel  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  concerned  who  are  assigned  to 
duty  in  a  foreign  country  if  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  (1)  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  adequate  housing  in  the  area  of 
the  foreign  country  in  which  such  personnel 
are  assigned  to  duty,  and  (2)  that  participa- 
tion in  the  Department  of  State  housing 
pool  is  the  most  cost-effective  means  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  such  personnel.  The  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  reimburse  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  as  provided  in  the  agreement, 
for  housing  and  related  services  furnished 
personnel  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned. 

"(b)  Agreements  entered  into  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  this  section  may 
not  be  executed  until  (1)  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned provides  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  written  notification  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  proposed  agreement, 
and  (2)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  after 
the  day  on  which  the  notification  is  received 
by  the  committees. 

"(c)  In  computing  the  number  of  leases 
for  which  the  maximum  lease  amount  may 
be  waived  by  the  Secretary  concerned  under 
the  second  sentence  of  section  2828(e)(1)  of 
this  tiUe,  housing  made  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  included.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2833.  ParUcipaUon  in  Department  of  State 
housing  pools.". 

SALE  AMD  REPLACEHEHT  OP  NONEXCESS  REAL 
PROFERTT 

Sec.  808.  (a)  SecUon  807(c)  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1984 
(Public  Law  98-115),  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "October  1,  1986". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  sale  and  replacement  transac- 
Uons  under  the  authority  of  section  2667a 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  (1)  warehousing  facilities  at  Schofleld 
Barracks.  Hawaii,   and  (2)  a  noncommis- 


sioned '  officers'  professional  educaUon 
center^  a  band  center,  and  a  combat  oper- 
aUons  ^nter  at  March  Air  Force  Base.  Cali- 
fornia.! 

I         PROFERTT  MAM AaBMRIlT 

Sec.  |09.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  (3ener- 
al  Services  shall  transfer  u>proximately  lO.S 
acres  of  surplus  land  adjacent  to  Fort 
McNair,  Washington.  D.C.,  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  without  reimbursement,  for 
use  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the 
National  Defense  University. 

(b)  llie  Administrator  of  General  Services 
shall  reacquire,  pursuant  to  section 
203(k)(|2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
minist^Uve  Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
484(k)(JI)).  approximately  50  acres  of  a 
larger  ^ract  of  land  near  F^irt  MacArthur. 
Califoitiia,  which  was  conveyed  by  the 
United'  States  to  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  for  use  as  a  public  park.  Upon 
the  reacquisitlon  of  50  acres  of  such  tract  of 
land,  t^ie  Administrator  shall  transfer  such 
acreage  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
withoid  reimbursement,  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary tor  military  family  housing. 

|OP  REAL  PROPERTY  AT  PORT  JACKSOM, 
SOUTH  CAROLIMA 

Sec.  IBIO.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
througp  (i),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  may  sell  that  tract  of  land 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  Fort  Jaclcson, 
South  Carolina,  known  as  the  Gregg  (Circle 
Area,  consisting  of  300  acres  more  or  less. 

(b)  Before  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  a 
contract  for  the  sale  of  the  property  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  prospective 
buyer  of  such  land  must— 

(1)  sUbmit  to  the  Secretary  a  master  plan 
for  the  development  of  the  land  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  both  the  Secretary  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  the  city  of  Columbia. 
South  Carolina: 

(2)  eater  into  an  agreement  with  the  Sec- 
retary under  which  the  prospective  buyer 
agrees-i- 

(A)  t^  construct  up  to  400  units  of  family 
housing  on  such  land  and  to  lease  such 
housinf  to  the  Army  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions pt^ovided  in  subsection  (c); 

(B)  tb  construct  such  housing  in  accord- 
ance with  specifications  and  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  at  the  time  the 
land  is  offered  for  sale;  and 

(C)  to  have  such  housing  ready  for  occu- 
pancy pot  later  than  2  years  after  the  date 
of  the  conveyance  of  such  land  to  the  pro- 
spective buyer. 

(c)  A  lease  entered  into  under  this  secUon 
betweeii  the  Secretary  and  a  buyer  of  the 
land  sl^all  provide  that  at  the  expiraUon  of 
the  leMe  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
option  jto— 

(1)  tenew  the  lease  for  an  addiUonal 
period  of  up  to  20  years  (subject  to  any  mu- 
tually agreed  upon  revisions  of  the  lease); 

(2)  not  renew  the  lease;  or 

(3)  acquire  the  leased  housing  (including 
the  land  on  which  the  housing  is  located) 
for  an  ^lount  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
and  thp  buyer  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
land. 

(d)  Ifi  lieu  of  the  requirement  under  sub- 
section (bXl)  that  the  buyer  agree  to  lease 
to  the  Army  up  to  400  units  of  family  hous- 
ing, the  Secretary  may,  as  a  condition  of  the 
sale  of  the  land,  require  the  prospective 
buyer  to  agree  to  construct  on  the  land  to 
be  conveyed  under  this  section  and  to  set 
aside,  (or  rental  by  military  personnel,  up  to 
400  units  of  housing.  In  exchange,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  agree  to  guarantee  the  rental  of 
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up  to  95  pel  Bent  of  the  set-aside  units  at  a 
rental  price  kgreed  upon  in  advance  of  the 
sale  of  the  land.  The  condlUons  specified  in 
clauses  (1).  qxB).  and  (2XC)  of  subaecUon 
(b)  shall  apply  to  an  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  sijbaecUon. 

(e)  The  sate  of  the  land  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  sitall  t>e  carried  out  under  public- 
ly advertised  compeUtively  bid.  or  competi- 
tively negottated  contracting  procedures. 
However,  the  Secretary  shall  have  full  au- 
thority to  accept  from  among  the  offers  ten- 
dered by  prohpective  buyers  the  offer  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  In  no  event 
may  the  land  be  sold  for  less  than  its  fair 
market  valua. 

(f )  Before  any  contract  for  the  sale  of  the 
land  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  entered 
into  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  containing  complete 
details  of  th«  procedures  used  in  selecting  a 
buyer  for  the  land  and  a  period  of  21  days 
has  expired  following  the  day  on  which  the 
report  is  rec^ved  by  such  committees. 

(gKl)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  proceeds 
from  the  sal( !  of  the  land  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)— 

(A)  to  provide  access  routes  to  facilities  at 
Fort  Jaclcsoti  for  military  personnel  housed 
or  to  be  housed  in  the  housing  units  to  be 
constructed  4n  such  land;  and 

(B)  to  coniftruct  necessary  faciliUes  for  up 
to  100  mobte  trailer  home  sites  at  Fort 
Jackson. 

(2)  Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  not  used  for 
such  purposes  shall  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury. 

(h)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  land  to  tie  conveyed  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(i)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  condiUons  in  connection 
with  the  traiisactlon  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

COMPLtAMCE  WITH  THE  NATXOMAL 
EMVIROI(IfENTAL  POLICT  ACT  OP  1»«9 

Sec.  811.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorizaUon  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  any  project 
for  which  all  requirements  under  the  Na- 
tional Envirdnmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  (42 
U.S.C.  4321  «t  seq.)  have  not  been  completed 
as  of  March  ^.  1985.  unless— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  appropriate  military  department 
certifies  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  in  writiiig  after  such  date  that  all 
the  requirements  of  such  Act  have  been 
complied  wit^  for  such  project;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  follow- 
ing the  dat4  on  which  such  certification  is 
received  by  ttie  committees. 

coirvrrAMct  or  certain  land  at  march  air 
p«RCE  base,  calipornia 

Sec.  812.  (%)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  835 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1985  (Pbblic  Law  98-407;  98  SUt.  1527) 
is  amended-r 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Village  West  Founda- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Air 
Force  Villag^  West";  and 

(2)  by  striEing  out  "  'Foundation')  of  San 
Bernardino"!  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"  'Corporatidn'),  of  Riverside". 

(b)  Subsections  (b).  (d).  (e).  and  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 835  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Fovndation"  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Corporation". 


(c)  Section  835  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  used  as  security  for  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  facilities  on  such 
land  for  the  Corporation  as  if  such  land  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Corporation  in  fee 
simple.  In  the  event  of  a  default  by  the  Cor- 
poration on  a  loan  secured  by  such  land, 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  right 
of  a  mortgagee  or  other  holder  of  a  security 
interest  to  acquire,  dispose  of,  or  direct  the 
disposal  through  public  sale  of.  such  land 
and  improvements  thereon  free  of  any  re- 
striction otherwise  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion.". 

AVIOATION  RIGHTS  ON  SANTA  ROSA  ISLAND. 
FLORIDA 

Sec.  813.  The  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  sell 
and  convey  to  Okaloosa  County,  State  of 
Florida,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  the 
United  States  in  and  to  a  portion  of  Santa 
Rosa  Island.  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  2.  1948  (62  Stat.  1229) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  S.  The  prohibition  contained  in  sul>- 
division  d.  of  the  first  section  against  the 
erection  of  any  structure  or  obstacle  on  the 
land  conveyed  under  this  Act  in  excess  of 
seventy-five  feet  above  mean  low-water  level 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibition  against 
the  erection  of  a  structure  or  obstacle  in 
excess  of  two  hundred  feet  atiove  mean  low- 
water  level  in  the  case  of  that  portion  of 
such  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  which  is 
east  of  the  Destin  East  Pass  and  is  now 
known  as  Holiday  Isle.". 

USE  OF  WATERFRONT  FACILITIES  AT  PORT 
HUEMEMX.  CALIFORNIA 

Sec.  814.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  funds  received  by  the  Navy 
from  its  license  agreement  with  the  Oxnard 
Harbor  District  covering  use  of  waterfront 
facilities  on  an  as-available  basis  at  the 
Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme.  California,  my  be  used  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  of  waterfront  facili- 
ties at  the  installation. 

TRANSFER  OF  LAND  OF  ARLINGTON  HALL  STATION 
TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Sec.  815.  Upon  the  relocation  of  the  Army 
Intelligence  and  Security  Command  and 
other  Defense  activities  from  Arlington  Hall 
Station  to  new  quarters,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  transfer  approximately  72 
acres  of  the  tract  of  land  known  as  Arling- 
ton Hall  Station,  together  with  improve- 
ments thereon,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
without  reimbursement,  to  t>e  used  as  a 
center  for  training  foreign  affairs,  as  au- 
thorized by  chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  4021- 
4026),  and  for  other  purposes  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

LAND  CONVEYANCE.  NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER, 
CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Sec.  816.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (g).  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  Westvaco  Corporation  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  "Westvaco")  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  approximately  47.83  acres  of  im- 
proved land  comprising  that  portion  of  the 
Naval  Weapons  Station.  Cliarleston.  South 
Carolina,  located  at  Remount  Road  and  Vir- 
ginia Avenue,  in  the  City  of  North  Charles- 
ton. South  Carolina. 


(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a).  Westvaco  sbaU 
pay— 

(1)  all  costs  for  the  construction  of  facul- 
ties necessary  to  replace  those  on  the  land 
to  be  conveyed  to  Westvaco  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  the  cost  of  relocating  personnel 
and  equipment  to  the  replacement  facilities; 
and 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any. 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  and  im- 
provement conveyed  under  subsecUon  (a) 
over  the  sum  of  the  construction  costs  of 
the  replacement  faciliUes  and  the  cost  of  re- 
locating personnel  and  equipment  to  the  re- 
placement facilities. 

(c)  The  replacement  facilities  referred  to 
in  subsection  (bKl)  shall  be  constructed  by 
the  Navy  on  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  re- 
ferred to  in  subsecUon  (a)  on  a  site  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  receive, 
obligate,  and  disburse  funds  received  from 
Westvaco  to  cover  design,  construction,  relo- 
cation, and  related  costs  specified  in  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  Westvaco.  dated  April  17. 
1985. 

(e)  Upon  completion  of  the  replacement 
facilities  referred  to  in  subsection  (bKl)  and 
the  payment  by  Westvaco  of  all  agreed  upon 
costs  the  Navy  shall  promptly  vacate  and 
convey  to  Westvaco  the  property  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a). 

(f )  The  exact  acreage'  and  legal  description 
of  any  land  to  be  conveyed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  surveys  ttiat  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of 
such  siu-veys  shall  be  borne  by  Westvaco. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  under  this  sec- 
tion as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

TEST  OP  LONG-TERM  PACILITIXS  CONTRACTS 

Sec.    817.    (a)   Ch^ter    169    of   UUe    10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subchapter  I  the  following 
new  secUon: 
"S  2809.  Test  of  long-tertn  facilitie*  contract*. 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  construction, 
management,  and  operation  of  faciliUes  on 
or  near  a  military  installation  in  the  United 
States  for  the  provision  of  child  care  serv- 
ices, industrial  waste  water  treatment  or 
depot  supply  activities  in  cases  where  the 
Secretary  concerned  determines  that  the  fa- 
cilities can  be  more  effidenUy  and  more 
economically  provided  under  a  long-term 
contract  than  by  other  appropriate  means. 

"(2)  Each  contract  entered  into  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  awarded  through  the  use 
of  competitive  procedures  as  provided  in 
chapter  137  of  this  tlUe. 

"(3)  A  contract  under  this  secUon  may  be 
for  any  period  not  in  excess  of  twenty  years, 
excluding  the  period  for  construction.  A 
contract  under  this  section  shall  include  a 
provision  that  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  make  payments  under  the  con- 
tract in  any  fiscal  year  is  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"(4)  A  contract  may  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  section  until— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  concerned  submits  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, in  writing,  a  justification  of  the  need 
for  the  facility  for  which  the  contract  is  to 
be  awarded  and  an  economic  analysis  (based 
upon  accepted  life  cycle  costing  procedures) 
which  demonstrates  that  the  proposed  con- 
tract is  cost  effective  when  compared  with 


alternative  means  of  furnishing  the  same  1»r 
cility;  and 

"(B)  a  period  of  twenty-one  calendar  days 
has  expired  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Justification  and  the  economic  analysis  are 
received  by  the  committees. 

"(b)  Each  Secretary  concerned  may  enter 
into  not  more  than  five  contracts  under  the 
authority  of  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section, 
other  than  contracts  for  child  care  centers. 

"(c>  The  authority  to  enter  Into  contracts 
under  this  section  shall  expire  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1987.  but  shaU  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  contract  enter  into  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  prior  to  that  date.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  subchapter  I  of  such  chapter  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"2809.    Test    of    long-term    faciliUes    con- 
tracts.". 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  8.  1042  be 
printed,  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Vix.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY  PROGRAMS 
ADTHORISlAnON  ACT.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Bdr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  (^nsent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  93,  S.  1043. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerli  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1043)  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
Uonal  security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pitxreeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1043 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text 
of  Division  C  of  S.  1160,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S. 1043 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  aasertMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "NaUonal  Security 
Programs  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1986". 
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Sk.  101.  Fundi  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Enercy  for 
flani  year  1966  for  operatlns  expenses  In- 
curred in  carrying  out  national  security  pro- 
grams (including  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  support  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
strategic  and  critical  materials  necessary  for 
the  common  defense,  and  military  applica- 
tions of  nuclear  energy  and  related  manage- 
ment and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  acUvities,  $3,445,400,000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  research  and  development, 
$860,300,000. 

(B)  For  weapons  testing,  $524,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  defense  inertial  confinement 
fusion  program.  $145,000,000. 

(D)  For  production  and  surveillance, 
$1,862,400,000. 

(E)  For  program  direction.  $63,700,000. 

(2)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
Uon.  $1,551,300,000,  to  be  aUocated  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  For  uranium  enrichment, 
$208,900,000. 

(B)  For  production  reactor  operations. 
$576,380,000. 

(C)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials. $488,145,000. 

(D)  For  suppmling  services,  $256,575,000. 

(E)  For  program  direction,  $21,300,000. 

(3)  For  defense  nuclear  waste  and  byprod- 
uct management.  $395,122,000,  to  be  allocat- 
ed as  follows: 

(A)  For  interim  waste  management, 
$271,085,000. 

(B>  For  long-term  waste  management 
technology.  $96,567,000. 

(C)  For  terminal  waste  storage, 
$25,070,000. 

(D)  For  program  direction.  $2,400,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy. $93,475,000,  of  which  $3^00,000  shaU  be 
tised  for  program  direction,  and  of  which 
$3,000,000  shall  be  used  to  conduct  research 
and  devel<vment  programs  to  improve  arms 
control  verif  icatlMi  technology  and  to  estab- 
lish an  office  in  the  Argonne  National  Labo- 
ratory, Argonne,  niinoia,  to  conduct  such 
programs. 

(5)  For  nuclear  materials  safegiiards  and 
security  technology  development, 
$54,325,000,  of  which  $6,925,000  shall  be 
used  for  program  direction. 

(6)  For  security  investigations, 
$33,400,000. 

(7)  For  naval  reactors  development. 
$489,000,000. 

PUUrr  AHS  CAFITAL  BQUIPlfKin 

Sac.  103.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Energy  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment (including  planning,  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  modification  of  facilities,  land 
acquisition  related  thereto,  and  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction)  necessary  for  national 
sectirity  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  For  weapons  activities: 

Project  86-D-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $26,900,000. 

Project  86-D-121,  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $28,700,000. 

Project  86-D-103,  decontamination  and 
waste  treatment  facility,  Lawrence  Liver- 
more  National  Laboratory,  Uvermore,  Cali- 
fornia. $3,700,000. 

Project  88-D-104,  strategic  defense  facili- 
ty, Sandia  National  Laboratories,  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico,  $8,000,000. 


ProJ^t  86-D-132,  structural  upgrade  of 
-'-"' —  Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
Iden.  Colorado,  $3,000,000. 
86-D-123,  enviroiunental  hazards 
ion,  various  locations,  $8,700,000. 

86-D-124,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
ipgrade.  Phase  n.  Mound  Plant,  Mia- 
.  CHiio,  $3,000,000. 

86-D-125,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
upgrade.  Phase  U.  Pantex  Plant. 
10,  Texas,  $1,500,000. 

86-D-130,  TriUum  loading  facility 
lent.  Savannah  River  Plant,  Aiken. 

Una.  $5,000,000. 
86-D-131,  Environmental  Remedi- 
lon,   Lawrence   Livermore   National 
ry,  Livermore,  California, 
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86-D-132,  Instrumentation  Sys- 
>ratory,  Sandia  National  Laborato- 
mquerque.  New  Mexico,  $6,200,000. 
86-D-133,  Data  Communications 
Laboratory,  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 
ry, Lod  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  $3,000,000. 

Project  85-D-102,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
searchi  development,  and  tecting  facilities 
revltal  sation.  Phase  I,  various  locations, 
$71,60(  ,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $101 .000,000. 

Projfct  8S-D-103.  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements.  Lawrence  Livermore  Nation- 
al Laboratory  and  Sandia  National  Labora- 
tories, ;  Livermore,  California.  $16,400,000, 
for  Si  total  project  authorization  of 
$21.10i,0OO. 

ProJAct  85-D-105,  combined  device  assem- 
bly fidllty,  Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada. 
$19,204,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $26ji00.0O0. 

ProJ^  85-D-106,  hardened  engineering 
test  btfilding,  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Labormory,  Livermore,  California. 

$1.900iH)0,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $2,7W>,000. 

Projfct  8S-D-112,  enriched  uranium  recov- 
ery improvements,  T-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  $15,300,000,  for  a  total  project 
authodzaUon  of  $19,800,000. 

ProJfct  85-0-113,  powerplant  and  steam 
distribbtion  system,  Pantex  Plant,  Amarlllo. 
Texas.!  $18,500,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizi|Uon  of  $23,000,000. 

Project  85-D-115,  renovate  plutonium 
buildiiig  utility  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 
OoldeC  Colorado,  $17,700,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $20,600,000. 

ProJAct  85-D-121,  air  and  water  pollution 
controi  facilities,  Y-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennetsee.  $14,000,000,  for  a  total  project 
authodzaUon  of  $19,000,000. 

ProJ^  85-D-123,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity bpgrade.  Phase  I,  Pantex  Plant,  Ama- 
rlllo, Texas,  $4,000,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $5,000,000. 

ProJ^  85-D-124.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity lupgrade.  Rocky  Flats  Plant.  (Golden, 
Ctelora^o,  $2,400,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $3,400,000. 

Projact  85-D-125.  tactical  bomb  produc- 
tion fgcilitles,  various  locations.  $6,000,000, 
for  ■  total  project  authorization  of 
$16,004,000. 
ProJ^  84-D-102,  radiation-hardened  inte- 
circult  laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Stories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
,000. 

84-D-104,  nuclear  materials  stor- 

;ility,  Los  Alamos  National  Laborato- 

Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $12,100,000.  for 

project  authorization  of  $19,300,000. 

84-D-107,  nuclear  testing  facilities 

ition,  various  locations,  $20,540,000, 

total     project     authorization     of 

,000. 


Project  84-D-112,  TRIDENT  II  warhead 
production  .facilities,  various  locations. 
$60,700,000.  tor  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $140,700.C  DO. 

Project  84  D-115.  electrical  system  expan- 
sion. Pant«  Plant,  AmariUo,  Texas, 
$3,300,000,  f  >r  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $14.8OO,0<|0. 

Project  84>I>-117,  inert  assembly  and  test 
facility,  Pantex  Plant.  AmariUo,  Texas, 
$400,000,  foil  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$13,600,000. 

Project  8f-D-118.  high-explosive  subas- 
sembly fac^ty,  Pantex  Plant,  AmariUo, 
Texas.  $33.<  00,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  <  f  $40,000,000. 

Project  8t-I>-130,  explosive  component 
test  facUitsi  Mound  Plant,  Mlamisburg, 
Ohio,  $2,3OUO0O,  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $23 ,300,000. 

Project  84-D-211,  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgra  le.  T-12  Plant,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, $7,5110,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorizaUon  df  $23,000,000. 

Project  84f-D-212.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrade.  Pinellas  Plant.  Florida, 
$3,800,000,  f  >r  a  total  project  authorization 
of$7,500,00fl. 

Project  83-D-199.  buffer  land  acquisition. 
Lawrence  LIreimore  National  Lalxnatories, 
Uvermore,  (Uifornia,  $7,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  auth  srization  of  $24,000,000. 

Project  82-D-107,  utiUties  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade. 
Phase  m,  farious  locations,  $170,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$714,900,000 

Project  82tD-lll,  Interactive  gn^hlcs  sys- 
tems, variou  locations,  $4,000,000,  for  a 
total  projecti  authorizaUon  of  $24,000,000. 

Project  82^E>-144,  Simulation  Technology 
Laboratory,  Sandia  National  Laboratories. 
Albuqueroua,  New  Mexico,  $10,300,000,  for  a 
total  projecti  authorization  of  $34,000,000. 

Project  79-7-0,  Univeraal  PUot  Plant, 
Pantex  Plaat,  AmariUo,  Texas,  $4,500,000, 


for     a     tot 
$20,400,000. 

(2)  For  1 

Project 
various  loca^ 

Project 
program. 
$24,200.1 

Project 
toring 
ingUm. 

Project 


).000. 


project     authorization     of 

trials  production: 
'D-146,  general  plant  projects. 
Ions.  $29,800,000. 
-D-149,  productivity  retention 
L     various     locations. 


-D-150,  in-core  neutron  moni- 
N  reactor,  Richland,  Wash- 
),000. 
-D-151,     PUREX     electrical 
system    upirade,    Richland,    Washington. 
$2,500,000.  J 

Project  86i-I>-152,  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River,  South 
CaroUna,  $2i0OO,OOO. 

Project  8<|-D-153,  additional  line  in  fur- 
nace, Savatmah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$1,500,000. 

Project  86|D-154,  effluent  treatment  facu- 
lty. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$2,500,000.  I 

Project  88-D-1S6,  plantwide  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$3,000,000.    I 

Project  1 86-D-157,  hydrofluorlnatlon 
system,  FBfLine,  Savannah  River,  South 
C:aroUna,  $21200,000. 

Project  89-D-137,  vault  safety  special  nu- 
clear material  inventory  system.  Richland, 
Washington!  $1,900,000.  for  a  total  project 
authorizaU^  of  $4,400,000. 

Project  84-D-139,  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion, IdahoPuels  Processing  FaciUty,  Idaho 
National  Epglneerlng  Laboratory,  Idaho, 
$12,000,000,  ifor  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $22,000,()60. 


Project  85-D-140,  productivity  and  radio- 
logical improvements.  Feed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center,  Fernald,  Ohio,  $12,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$18,000,000. 

Project  85-D-145,  fuel  production  faciUty, 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$16,000,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $25,800,000. 

Project  84-D-135,  process  faciUty  modifi- 
cations, Richland,  Washington,  $12,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$29,500,000. 

Project  84-D-136,  enriched  uranium  con- 
version faciUty  modifications,  T-12  Plant, 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $7,200,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $19,600,000. 

Project  83-D-148,  non-radioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management.  Savannah  River, 
South  CaroUna,  $3,100,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $22,100,000. 

Project  82-D-124,  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabiUties,  Phases  II.  m,  IV,  and  V, 
various  locations,  $43,000,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $344,534,000. 

Project  82-D-201,  special  plutonium  recov- 
ery faculties,  JB-Line,  Savannah  River, 
South  Carolina,  $4,400,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $83,800,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management: 

Project  86-D-171,  general  plant  projects, 
interim  waste  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
tions, $24,451,000. 

Project  86-I>-172,  B  plant  F  fUter,  Rich- 
land. Washington,  $1,000,000. 

Project  86-D-173,  central  waste  disposal 
faculty.  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  $1,000,000. 

Project  86-D-174,  low-level  waste  process- 
ing and  shipping  system.  Feed  Materials 
Production  Center.  Femald,  Ohio, 
$2,500,000. 

Project  86-D-17S,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade,  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL), 
Idaho,  $2,000,000. 

Project  85-D-1S7,  seventh  calcined  solids 
storage  faciUty,  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant,  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labora- 
tory, Idaho,  $14,500,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $21,500,000. 

Project  85-D-1S8,  central  warehouse  up- 
grade, Richland,  Washington.  $5,000,000,  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $5,700,000. 

Project  85-0-159,  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
culties. H-Area,  Savannah  River,  South 
C^arolina,  $9,000,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $20,000,000. 

Project  85-D-160,  test  reactor  area  securi- 
ty ssrstem  upgrade,  Idaho  NaUonal  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  (INEL),  Idaho, 
$2,250,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $4,250,000. 

Project  81-T-105,  defense  waste  process- 
ing faculty.  Savannah  River,  South  CaroU- 
na, $165,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $597,500,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technol- 
ogy: 

Project  85-D-171,  Space  Science  Labora- 
tory. LOE  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  $4,500,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$5,500,000. 

(5)  Nuclear  safeguards  and  security: 
Project    86-D-186,     Nuclear    Safeguards 

Technology  Laboratory,  Los  Alamos  Nation- 
al Laboratory,  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico, 
$1,000,000. 

(6)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  86-N-lOl,  general  plant  projects, 

various  locations,  $7,500,000. 

Project  86-N-104,  reactor  modifications, 
advance  test  reactor,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  $4,500,000. 


Project  82-N-lll,  materials  facUity,  Sa- 
vannah River.  South  Carolina,  $11,000,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$176,000,000. 

Project  81-T-112,  modUications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  fadUties,  various  loca- 
tions, $27,000,000,  for  a  total  project  author- 
ization of  $137,000,000. 

(7)  For  capital  equipment  not  related  to 
construction— 

(A)  for  weapons  acUvities,  $267,750,000: 

(B)  for  materials  producUon.  $113,440,000; 

(C)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management,  $38,997,000; 

(D)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $5,600,000; 

(E)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,600,000;  and 

(F)  for  naval  reactors  development, 
$30,000,000. 

TITLE  n— REC:URRINO  GENERAL 
PROVISIONS 

BKPXOCRAiailO 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursiumt  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  105  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  Act  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  title,  whichev- 
er is  the  lesser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to,  or  requested  of, 
the  Congress, 

luUeas  the  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
transmits  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  a  f  uU  and  complete  statement  of 
the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  program  and  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances reUed  upon  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed action. 

(b)  In  no  event  may  the  total  amoimt  of 
funds  obligated  pursuant  to  this  Act  exceed 
the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act. 

LIIUTS  OR  CXmCRAL  PLANT  PROJBCrS 

Sac.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out 
any  construction  project  under  the  general 
plant  projects  provisions  authorized  by  this 
Act  if  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
struction project  does  not  exceed  $1,200,000. 

(b)  If  at  any  time  during  the  construction 
of  any  general  plant  project  authorized  by 
this  Act,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project  is 
revised  because  of  unforeseen  cost  vari- 
ations and  the  revised  coat  of  the  project  ex- 
ceeds $1,200,000.  the  Secretary  ahaU  imme- 
diately furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress  explain- 
ing the  reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 
LIMITS  ON  coHsraucnoN  raojxcis 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  current  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  construction  project  which 
is  authorized  by  section  102  of  this  Act,  or 
which  is  in  support  of  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy  and  was 
authorized  by  any  previous  Act,  exceeds  by 
more  than  25  percent,  the  higher  of— 

(1)  the  amoimt  authorized  for  the  project, 
or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  data  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, 

construction  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  in  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  estimated  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be,  unless  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  including  any  day  in  which 
either  House  of  Congress  is  not  in  session 


because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  fuU  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  proposed  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  action. 

(b)  Sulssection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to  any 
construction  project  which  tias  a  current  es- 
timated cost  of  leas  than  $5,000,000. 

rum  TXARSPDI  AUTBOKITT 

Sbc.  204.  To  the  extent  specified  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  f  imds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Oovernment  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  work  for  which  the  funds 
were  appropriated,  and  funds  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriations  of 
the  agency  to  which  the  funds  are  trans- 
ferred. 

ADTBoaiTT  roa  nmcxiicT  oommocnoir 

OISICII 

Sk.  205.  The  Secretary  may  perform 
planning  and  design  utilizing  available 
funds  for  any  Department  of  Energy  nation- 
al security  program  construction  project 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
design  must  proceed  expeditiously  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  national  defense  or  to 
protect  property  or  human  life. 

rnmw  available  pob  all  natioiial  sacnarrr 
PBOGiAits  op  thz  DEPAKmnrr  op  drbot 

Sac.  206.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  ap- 
propriation Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  for  management  and  sup- 
port activities  and  for  general  plant  projects 
are  available  for  use.  when  necessary,  in 
connection  with  aU  national  security  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

AVAILABILITT  OP  POWDB 

Sac.  207.  When  so  specified  in  an  ap{»o- 
priation  Act,  amounts  appropriated  for  "Op- 
erating Expenses"  or  for  "Plant  and  Capital 
Ekiuipment"  may  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

lb.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  1043  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oojection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconisder  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    move    to    lay    that  - 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  leave  tonight,  I  wish  to 
extend  my  thanks  again  to  aU  the 
members  of  my  (X)mmlttee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  majority  leader  and  minority 
leader  for  their  (instant  help. 

I  wish  to  thank  once  again— and  I 
can  never  thank  them  enough— the 
majority  staff  and  the  minority  staff 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  great  woik  that  they  did. 

I  might  mention  in  passing  that  we 
got  through  108  amendments.  I 
thought  we  were  going  to  set  a  new 
record,  but  that  tied  last  year's.  IIow- 
ever,  we  sort  of  set  a  record.  We  did 
not  lose  a  vote. 

I  yield  the  fl(X)r. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  a  number  of  days  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  will  put  all  those  sta- 
tistics in  the  Rscori). 

This  is  an  important  bill.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  express  my 
personal  gratitude  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has 
done  as  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

This  was  a  very  complicated  and 
controversial  bill,  but  through  it  all. 
through  the  days  of  marltup  in  com- 
mittee, and  the  grueling  hours  on  the 
floor.  Senator  Oolowater  has  been  a 
stalwart.  His  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence on  national  defense  issues  have 
been  invaluable  to  me  as  majority 
leader  and  have  been  crucial  in  the 
successful  completion  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

This  was  Senator  Oolowater's  first 
major  legislative  challenge  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  everyone  would  agree 
that  he  came  through  this  experience 
with  flying  colors. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  Senator  Goldwater,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia,  Sena- 
tor Numf  who  is  a  renowned  expert  in 
defense,  as  well,  and  who  has  made  a 
great  contribution,  and  also  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi 
who  is  still  on  the  floor  who  has 
always  been  a  steady  influence  in 
these  areas.  We  appreciate  his  con- 
tinuing support,  and  all  Members  on 
both  sides— members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  others— who  helped  us  work 
out  some  of  the  very  controversial 
issues  to  permit  us  to  move  this  bill  I 
think  in  fairly  good  time. 

I  was  reminded  by  the  minority 
leader  that  we  have  been  aroimd  here 
when  the  OOD  authorization  bill  took 
up  to  6  weeks.  We  spent  9  legislative 
days  on  this  bill.  That  seems  like  a 
long  time.  But  compared  to  6  weelu.  it 
is  a  very  short  time.  That  again  is  a 
tribute  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

I  say  for  the  record  that  we  started 
this  biU  on  May  17.  We  spent  9  legisla- 
tive days  and  completed  action  today 
as  of  8:40  pan.  We  have  consumed 
about  76  hours  and  40  minutes.  We 
have  considered  108  amendments.  We 
agreed  to  81.  We  rejected  14.  One  was 
tabled.  And  11  were  withdrawn.  There 
were  24  rollcall  votes.  So  all  in  all  it 
was  a  very- 1  will  not  say  exciting— 
but  a  very  difficult  Job.  And  it  has 
taken  a  long  time. 

I  apologize  again  to  my  colleagues 
for  the  late  evenings.  But  it  seemed  to 
us,  and  it  seemed  to  Senator  Gold- 
water  and  Senator  Nunn  that  some- 
times we  have  to  do  that.  We  had  to 
push  on  when  we  were  making 
progress. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  this  con- 
tinued cooperation,  and  again  for 
helping  me  work  out  some  of  the  time 
agreements  and  some  of  the  very  con- 
troversial areas  that  we  have  been  able 


to  resolve.  I  want  to  thank,  obviously, 
the  stAff  on  both  sides  for  their  dili- 
gence, and  also  thank  everyone  else 
who  has  participated  in  this  rather 
histor^  event. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  cong^titulate  him  on  a  skillful  per- 
formance as  our  leader. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  remarlcs 
about  the  excellent  work  that  has 
been  nerformed  by  Mr.  Goldwater  as 
manager  of  the  bill,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  also  by  Mr.  Nuinr.  who 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Mr.  Goldwater  demonstrated  the 
stamina  and  the  dedication  for  which 
he  is  lalready  well  known,  and  Mr. 
Numt  certainly  continues  to  impress 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
outside  the  Senate  by  his  command  of 
the  faets,  and  by  his  sterling  leader- 
ship in,  this  field. 

I  als^  want  to  associate  mjrself  with 
the  reyiarks  of  the  distingiiished  ma- 
iader  in  regards  to  Mr.  Stknnis 
mtinues  to  excite  the  admira- 
all  of  us  as  he  demonstrates  a 
;nse  of  duty  and  purpose.  He 
sets  an  excellent  example  for  all  of  us. 
And  I  think  the  people  of  Mississippi 
are  tol  be  highly  congratulated  on 
their  (Continued  support  of  this  good 
Senator.  He  is  a  good  man,  and  truly  a 
great  American. 

Also  in  reference  to  the  comments 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  oifliers,  concerning  the  majority 
and  minority  staffs— of  course,  we  all 
know  itiat  without  the  support  of  our 
staff  pieople  who  are  experts  in  their 
respective  fields— and  I  include  the 
Democratic  policy  staff  of  the  Senate, 
so  ably  directed  by  Susan  Weiss 
Manes,  with  special  thanks  to  Richard 
d'Amalo,  Peter  Lennon.  and  Kevin 
Nealerl  our  defense  and  foreign  policy 
speciadsts— we  Senators  would  have 
an  ex(|remely  difficult  time  carrying 
out  oUr  duties,  if  indeed  we  could 
carry  12iem  out  as  well  as  we  do.  I  am 
siire  Me  would  fall  short  at  best.  But 
we  do  try. 

I  waat  to  thank  our  floor  staff,  too— 
David  Pratt,  secretary  for  the  minori- 
ty; Abby  Saffold;  Charles  Kiimey; 
Marty  Paone;  EHlzabeth  Baldwin;  John 
Tuck;  land  Howard  Greene,  secretary 
for  the  majority.  They  have  all  stuck 
with  u$  through  thick  and  thin  in  the 
early  morning,  late  evenings,  and  have 
worked  with  such  dedication  and  alle- 
giance ito  the  institution.  They  certain- 
ly sh<^uld  be  recognized,  and  com- 
mended for  their  work. 

I  thaink  the  Chair. 


ROD  TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr. 


DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 


unaniiious  consent  that  there  be  a 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  thejhour  of  9  p.m. 

The  PRB5IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDI 


FOR  THURSDAY 


ORDER  POH  RECESS  UHm.  10:30  A.1I. 

Mr.  DOIJE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  re<^ess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn.  on  Thursday.  June  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RX()OCNITIOR  OP  SENATOR  PROZMIRE 

Mr.  DOL|:.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  imanlmpus  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  ftanding  order,  there  be  a 
r  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
insin  [Mr.  Prozmire]  for 

15  minutes. 
IIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  SO  ordered. 
orokr  FOR  ROTrnm  MORimf  c  busimess 
Mr.  DOI^.  Following  the  Proxmire 
special  orde^,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  eaqh. 

The  PRHSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticpi.  it  is  so  ordered. 


special  ordi 
from  W: 
not  to  ex( 

The 
out  obJecti( 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  turn  to  S.  1003,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  10  Contra 
amendments,  as  described  in  the  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  of  May  23, 
1985.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we 
can  expect  roUcall  votes.  I  have  had  a 
number  of 'my  colleagues  who  have 
amendment  who  indicated  they 
wanted  to  dispose  of  those  rather 
quicldy.  I  have  had.  for  example,  Sen- 
ator DoDD  indicating  perhaps  20  min- 
utes. So  I !  alert  my  colleagues,  and 
members  of  his  staff,  that  the  votes 
could  come  fairly  quickly  on  some  of 
the  Contra  amendments.  I  have  also 
had  one  request  to  accommodate  one 
Senator  on  this  side  who  is  now  eighth 
in  the  pecking  order  who  would  like  to 
be  moved  up  a  few  points.  I  can  discuss 
that  with  fihe  minority  leader  in  the 
morning.  Ax  I  have  indicated  earlier,  if 
there  is  sotne  way  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow  in  addition 
to  all  of  th0  amendments,  I  am  advised 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  there  kre  about  40  amendments. 
But  he  thfciks  32  can  be  dealt  with 
rather  quicfily,  and  eight  would  prob- 
ably requirle  some  debate.  But  he  is 
hopeful  that  we  might  complete  action 
on  the  bill  at  a  reasonable  hour  tomor- 
row evening.  This  would  permit  us  to 


accommodate  many  schedules  that  the 
Members  have  on  Friday. 

If  that  can  be  achieved,  on  Friday 
we  would  take  up  noncontroversial 
matters  that  are  important  but  would 
not  require  rollcall  votes. 

On  Monday,  we  would  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
That  I  hope  will  encourage  Members 
to  make  their  points  in  less  time  to- 
morrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  Just  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
a.m.,  Thursday,  June  6,  1985. 

Thereupon,  at  8:48  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  6, 1985,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  5, 1985: 
Tke  Judiciary 

Alex  KozinalU.  of  California,  to  be  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  ninth  circuit  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353,  ap- 
proved July  10,  1984. 

James  D.  Todd,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge   for  the   western  district  of 
Tennessee  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  98-353,  approved  July  10.  1984. 
Defartiient  op  Justice 

Richard  V.  Wiebusch.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  W. 
Stephen  Thayer  III,  resigned. 

Larry  James  Stubbs.  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Georgia 
for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Clifton  Nettles 
III,  deceased. 

Department  op  Commerce 

S.  Bruce  Smart.  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  vice  Lionel  H.  Olmer,  resigned. 
Department  op  Agriculture 

John  William  Bode,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice 
Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt,  resigning. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation: 

John  R.  Norton  III,  of  Arizona,  vice  Rich- 
ard E.  Lyng,  resigned. 

Robert  L.  Thompson,  of  Indiana,  vice  Wil- 
liam Gene  Lesher. 

n.S.  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency 

Allie  C.  Pelder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
17, 1987,  reappointment. 

Dwight  A.  Ink,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  vice  Victor  M. 
Rivera. 

In  tke  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  1370: 


Gen.  James  E.  Dalton.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  permen- 
ent  promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  628.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force: 

LINE  OP  THE  air  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

John  H.  Cain.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ronald  G.  Gunderman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul  D.  Kessler,  478-38-BlOO 
James  F.  LoJacono,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brian  S.  Mills.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roger  A.  Slndle.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert  L.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  Stojanowslu,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralph  J.  Tosti,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 
Donald  R.  Fontes,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  N.  Higgins.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  F.  Johnston.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexey  Kampf.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dennis  P.  McEneany,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damon  P.  Rothenberg,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce  L.  Tipton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jerome  W.  Voigt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ted  D.  Wright,  Jr.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cynthia  U.  Bonner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
to  perform  duties  indicated  with  grade  and 
date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  provided  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  following  officers  be  appoint- 
ed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicated: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  major 
Robert  Calderon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
Robert  D.  Barker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steven  R.  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  the  following  officers  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indicat- 
ed: 

MEDICAL  corps 

To  be  colonel 
Sanford  M.  Markham,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
David  S.  Parson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 

Jay  S.  Adams.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  W.  Harbison,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  B.  Legere.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Leslie  C.  Millar,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  major 

Stephen  M.  Bachand,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  Bussone.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  S.  Pinlayson,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  J.  Gerdts,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUliam  R.  Langenderfer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


David  J.  Lasho.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  W.  McDuffie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shannon  E.  Mill.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eric  S.  Schuermer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  D.  Shurtz.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byron  M.  Wade,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  captain 
John  L.  Alonge.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jeffrey  W.  Armstrong,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
iSaic  D.  Lerman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas  S.  MarshaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

7*0  be  captain 
Roger  L.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  grade  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Roger  H.  Bower,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  A.  Crowe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richard  O.  Dolinar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albert  J.  Ficke,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry  Gronski,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  D.  Henderson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Philip  R.  Martin,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noory  H.  Masllyah.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
IsmaU  S.  Sensel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis  G.  Thunnan,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  individuals  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  [ANGUS]  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593.  and  8351.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisioiis  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicat- 
ed: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
William  N.  Bennett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  R.  Kisiel,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
William  A.  Myers,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wesley  J.  Palmer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  per- 
manent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 
accordance  with  section  624,  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Robert  A.  Gregory,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

7b  be  major 
Eugene  G.  Horvath,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Ant  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officers  be 
^pointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  indicated: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7*0  be  major 
Dennis  P.  McEneany.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce  L.  Tipton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Douglas  B.  Soifer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  Air  Force  cadets  to 
be  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  531: 
William  C.  Brown 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  5. 1985: 

DKPARTIfKIlT  OP  HOUSniC  AMD  URBAN 
DKVStOPMKIlT 

Paul  A.  Adams,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Departhxht  op  Star 

Donald  S.  Lowitz.  of  Illinois,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  the  U.S. 


Representative  to  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mamei  it. 

Oeoige  Southall  Vest,  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, cU  SB  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Director 
Oeneral  of  the  Foreign  Service. 

Rob«rt  Dean  Blackwill.  of  Maryland,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, claiBs  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the  rank 
of  Antbassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  Mutual  and  Balanced 
Force  fieductlons  Negotiations. 

Abnttiam  D.  Sofaer.  of  New  York,  to  be 
legal  apviser  of  the  Department  of  State. 


June  5  1985 


June  5,  1985 


William  Andreas  Brown,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  carter  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Servic^  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  AmbassaHor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  KingdoA  of  Thailand. 

VM.  IHPOKMATION  ACKHCT 

Ernest  Eugene  Pell,  of  IiCaryland,  to  be  an 
associate  director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DAYTON  WELCOBIES  HOME 
McGUIRE  SISTERS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 

OP  OHIO 
IK  THE  H008X  OP  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1985 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  great  pride.  Dayton.  OH.  wel- 
comes back  three  daughters  who  have 
achieved  international  distinction  for 
their  singing.  This  Friday.  June  7.  the 
McGuire  Sisters  are  coming  home,  and 
will  be  greeted  with  a  ceremony  at 
Court  House  Square. 

Phyllis,  Dorothy,  and  Christine 
McOuire.  who  are  originally  from  Mia- 
misburg,  OH.  got  their  start  in  the 
Dayton  area  singing  for  church  so- 
cials, Sunday  school  picnics,  and  other 
gatherings.  They  later  performed  at 
Ohio  clubs,  and  they  toured  army 
camps  and  veterans  hospitals  for.  the 
USO. 

It  was  through  regular  appearances 
on  local  television  that  they  polished 
the  skills  to  the  perfection  demanded 
of  entertainment  stars  that  they  have 
since  become. 

On  Saturday,  June  8,  the  McGuires 
will  be  singing  for  Johimy  Bench's 
Bogie  Busters  Gala  at  the  Dayton 
Convention  Center.  They  will  be  per- 
forming with  Bob  Hope,  Andy  Wil- 
liams. Johnny  Tune,  the  Dayton  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Charles  Wendelken-Wilson. 
and  many  others. 

This  appearance  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  major  concert  and  club  tour 
for  the  McGuires.  who  only  recently 
announced  their  return  to  the  stage 
after  being  away  for  16  years. 

On  Simday  evening,  June  9,  the 
McGuires  will  receive  their  coveted 
Bogie  Buster  red  Jacket  from  Bob 
Hope  during  the  annual  red  jacket 
dinner,  which  will  be  televised  live 
from  the  Dayton  Convention  Center 
by  Dayton's  WKEP-TV  Channel  22. 

I  join  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
McGuires  in  a  hearty  welcome  for 
their  return  to  Dajrton,  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  toiu*  in  their 
return  to  the  stage.* 


BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL  POST 
OFFICE  BUILDING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  MANTON 

OP  MXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  4,  1985 

•  Mr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  3,  1985  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  H.R.  633,  which  would 


designate  the  UJS.  Post  Office  Build- 
ing in  Flushing.  NY.  as  the  "Benjamin 
S.  Rosenthal  Building-"  I  am  pleased 
to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
which  honors  a  man  who  was  a  good 
friend  and  an  excellent  role  model  for 
all  of  us. 

Ben  Rosenthal  served  in  this  body 
for  over  20  years.  He  was  loved  by  his 
constituents,  respected  by  his  col- 
leagues and  was  an  inspired  public 
leader  who  truly  cared  about  the 
people  he  served.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Commerce.  Con- 
sumer and  Monetary  Affairs  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
Ben  was  an  ardent  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  consumers.  He  led  the  fight 
in  the  Congress  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agency  for  consiuner  advocacy 
within  the  Federal  Government.  Al- 
though this  was  one  of  his  few  unsuc- 
cessful fights,  Ben's  contributions  to 
the  area  of  consumer  protection  wiU 
benefit  people  across  the  Nation  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Ben  was  one  man  who  fought  for 
fairness  and  he  carried  that  commit- 
ment into  all  sectors  of  the  public 
policy  arena.  He  wiU  be  remembered 
as  an  advocate  of  civil  rights  and  a 
protector  of  civil  liberties. 

Ben  carried  his  commitment  to  fair- 
ness to  his  work  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  As  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  State  of  Israel,  Ben  was 
opposed  to  the  United  States  selling 
arms  to  nations  sworn  to  destroy  our 
ally.  Ben  also  supported  cutting  off 
arms  sales  to  Turkey  after  tliat  nation 
invaded  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  Ben  Rosenthal 
for  many  years.  He  was  a  good  friend. 
I  am  pleased  my  colleagues  are  honor- 
ing him  and  would  like  to  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Queens, 
Gary  Ackerman,  for  introducing  this 
legislation.  One  who  did  so  much  for 
so  many  people  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered in  many  wajv.  By  changing  the 
name  of  the  post  office  in  Flushing, 
we  will  be  remembering  Ben.  in  a 
small,  but  very  important  manner.* 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT— 
RETIREMENT  SEX^URITY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OPCOLOKADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5. 1985 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday,  May  13,  1985,  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1985  (H.R.  2472) 
was  introduced  and  I  am  pleased  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  important  piece  of 
legislation.  The  omnibus  bill  contains 


22  separate  items,  dealing  with 
women's  retirement  security,  depend- 
ent care,  insurance,  emplojmnent,  and 
tax  reform. 

The  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  has  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial briefing  pi4>er  on  retirement 
security,  the  first  title  of  the  EEA.  I 
bring  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  and  urge  that 
you  Join  me  in  support  of  the  Econom- 
ic Act  of  1985. 

L  RsnxncxMT  Sbcoritt 

A.  Private  Pension  Reform.  (Kennelly). 

B.  Social  Security. 

1.  Ramlngg  Sharing,  (HJt  158,  Oakar). 

2.  Disabled  Widow(era).  (HJt  159.  Oakar). 

3.  TransiUon  Benefit.  (HJl.  160.  Oakar). 

4.  Disability  DefinlUon.  (HJt  556.  Ober- 
star). 

C.  Military  Spouse  Pension  Reform.  (HJt 
2365.  Schroeder). 

Pull  security  for  retirement  is  often  lik- 
ened to  a  three-legged  stooL  private  pen- 
sions. Social  Security,  and  private  nvlngs 
function  togetho-  to  create  a  stable  support 
for  the  elderly.  The  three-legged  stool  for 
women,  however,  tends  to  be  unsteady. 

Men  and  women  are  changing  jobs  mote 
rapidly  now  than  ever.  The  greater  mobility 
of  women,  however,  ha*  meant  low  benefits 
for  the  few  wranen  who  receive  private  pen- 
sions. The  breadwlnner/homemaker  model 
upon  which  Social  Security  is  pranlaed 
leads  to  low  boieflts  for  women  who  have 
been  both  homemaker  and  worker  outside 
the  home.  Current  limitaUons  on  Individual 
Retirement  Accounts  for  married  couples 
with  a  nonworklng  spouse  diaoourages 
homemakera  from  developing  adequate  pri- 
vate savings.  (See  %x>usal  IRA  movlslon  de- 
scribed in  the  Tax  Reform  briefing  paper.) 

The  result  of  these  inequities  has  been 
the  increasing  poverty  of  older  women: 

As  of  1983,  older  women  had  a  m»rf<»n 
Income  of  $5,599,  as  compared  to  the 
median  income  of  $9,766  for  older  men. 
Forty-four  percent  of  these  women  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $5,000  in  1983.  Less  than 
one  in  five  men  had  an  InoKne  of  leas  than 
$5,000. 

More  than  2.6  mi]ll<m  older  women  had  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  in  1983. 

A.  PUVATX  PmsiON  MMTOaM 

In  1983,  11.3%  of  wmnen  over  age  65  were 
receiving  a  private  pension  averaging  $2,634 
a  year.  By  comparison.  29.6%  of  men  were 
receiving  a  itrlvate  pension  or  annuity  aver- 
aging $4,491  a  year. 

The  Retiremoit  Equity  Act  of  1984  (PJj. 
98-397)  reformed  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  to  provide 
better  protection  of  survivor  benefits  and  to 
improve  coverage  for  working  women.  Addi- 
tional ERISA  reforms  are  neoenary  to  en- 
hance private  pension  benefits  for  all  work- 
ers. 

Traditionally,  pension  plans  have  reward- 
ed long  and  continuous  service— a  policy 
which  deprives  many  working  wcxnen  of  pri- 
vate pensions.  Due  to  the  high  mobility  of 
today's  work  force,  many  women  and  men 
are  unable  to  accrue  the  required  number  of 
years  of  service  to  receive  full  retirement 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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beneflU,  or  they  accrue  small  benefits  with 
more  than  one  employer.  Statistics  show 
that  In  1983  the  median  number  of  years  in 
one  Job  was  3.7  years  for  women  and  5.1 
years  for  men. 

In  order  to  respond  to  new  work  patterns, 
a  new  concept  of  pension  policy  Is  emerging: 
workers  should  receive  pension  credit  for  all 
of  their  working  years. 

Focusing  on  the  Vesting,  Integration,  and 
Portability  requirements  of  private  pension 
plans.  HJl.  ,  the  V.I.P.  bill  (Rep.  Bar- 
bara Kennelly).  reforms  current  pension 
plan  requirements. 

Vesting:  Currently,  most  pension  plans  re- 
quire a  person  to  work  for  ten  years  to  be 
fully  vested  in  his  or  her  benefits.  This  bill 
would  reduce  from  ten  to  five  the  number  of 
years  a  person  must  work  to  be  vested. 

Integration:  The  bill  would  modify  the 
practice  of  integniUon,  by  which  a  pension 
plan  participant's  earned  benefit  is  offset  by 
a  percentage  of  Social  Security  benefits  the 
employee  will  receive.  This  practice  often 
effectively  eliminates  private  pension  bene- 
fits to  low-income  workers.  Women,  largely 
segregated  into  low-paying  Jobs,  would  bene- 
fit from  the  proposed  Integration  reform 
that  would  require  plans  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum pension  benefit  above  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit. 

PortabUity:  Under  the  porUblllty  modifi- 
cation, small  vested  pension  benefits  accu- 
mulated over  short  five  year  periods  could 
be  rolled  over  Into  Portable  Pension  Ac- 
counts. These  accounts  could  not  be  drawn 
upon  before  retirement  without  penalty  nor 
added  to  from  new  earnings.  Tills  ensures 
that  retirement  money  is  kept  for  retire- 
ment, but  allows  the  employee  some  control 
over  their  investment. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  which  reform 
the  requirements  for  plan  participation. 
Rep.  Kennelly's  bill  would  also  expand  pen- 
sion coverage.  The  following  changes  would 
allow  more  woriters  to  be  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans: 

Require  plans  to  give  part-time  workers 
pro  rata  credit  toward  vesting  and  benefit 
accrual: 

Require  coverage  of  workers  who  begin 
plan  participaticm  within  five  years  of  re- 
tirement: 

Require  plans  to  give  workers  credit  for 
service  performed  after  the  plan's  normal 
retirement  age  (65). 

B.  SOCIAL  SXCURITT 

Only  14%  of  all  women  retirees— both 
homemakers  and  workers— receive  any  pen- 
sion benefits  other  than  Social  Security. 

Many  women  discover,  upon  reaching  re- 
tirement age  or  becoming  disabled,  that 
their  Social  Security  benefits— the  common 
denominator  of  most  retirement  plans— are 
not  sufficient  to  support  them.  While  the 
rules  for  coverage  under  Social  Security  are 
the  same  for  both  men  and  women,  the  dif- 
ferences In  male  and  female  worldng  pat- 
terns create  retirement  inequities. 

Workers  are  eligible  for  Social  Security 
benefits  only  U  they  have  worked  for  40 
quarters— the  equivalent  of  ten  years.  More- 
over, for  every  year  over  five  spent  outside 
of  the  labor  force  a  zero  is  averaged  into  a 
person's  wage  record,  lowering  her  benefit 
for  life.  Many  homemakers  have  not  worked 
outside  of  the  home  for  the  required 
number  of  years  to  be  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  at  the  same  time  are  pe- 
nalized by  the  zero  averaging  if  they  have 
left  the  work  force  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  disability  benefits, 
a  person  must  have  worked  five  of  the  ten 
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1.  Earning*  iharing 


Cum  ntly.  earnings  records  are  main- 
tained for  individual  workers.  In  a  married 
couple,  a  nohworklng  partner  is  entitled  to  a 
spousal 'benefit  equal  to  50%  of  the  worker's 
benefit.  A  retired  worker  receives  the  higher 
of  her  benefit  options— either  her  spousal 
benefit  or  her  own  work  record  benefit. 

Womfn  combine  work  with  family  respon- 
sibilitiet  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  often 
work  pftrt-time,  or  interrupt  their  worldng 
lives  to  raise  children.  Because  of  these  dif- 
ferent work  patterns,  a  woman's  own  work 
record  may  be  even  lower  than  the  spousal 
benefit,  and  she  receives  no  credit  for  her 
out-of-^me  work. 

The  l(nplementation  of  an  earnings  shar- 
ing plan  would  go  far  in  correcting  these  in- 
equities in  the  Social  Security  system.  The 
theory  ^hind  the  earnings  sharing  concept 
Is  that  auuTiage  Is  an  economic  partnership. 
Earning  sharing  recognizes  a  woman's  eco- 
nomic contribution  to  marriage,  whether 
she  be  $  bomemaker  or  a  worker  outside  of 
the  honte. 

H.R.  158  (Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar)  would 
provide  for  the  implementation  of  an  earn- 
ings sharing  plan.  Under  this  earnings  shar- 
ing plan,  rather  than  keeping  the  records  of 
spouses  separate,  their  earnings  records 
would  be  added  together  and  divided  equal- 
ly. Eacb  spouse  would  then  have  an  earn- 
ings reoord  in  his  or  her  own  name.  In  this 
way,  credits  earned  before  or  after  a  mar- 
riage wftuld  be  added  to  the  shared  earnings 
credits  tn  determining  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Rep.  Dakar's  proposal  would  be  imple- 
mented gradually  to  eliminate  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  i>erson  receiving  a  lower  benefit 
under  eludings  sharing  than  under  current 
law.  This  hold-harmless  clause  protects 
spouses  who  are  under  the  present  Social 
Security  system  from  losing  benefits  while 
the  new  benefit  formula  is  being  implement- 
ed.       I 

Othei^  Reforms:  The  following  short-range 
reforms  address  specific  problems  that 
women  encounter  under  the  Social  Security 
system.. 

2.  Full  benefits  for  disabled  voidowlers) 

H.R.  159  (Rep.  Mary  Oakar)  provides  full 
benefit*  for  disabled  widows  and  widowers 
without  regard  to  age  and  without  regard  to 
any  previous  reduction  in  their  benefits. 
Currently,  disabled  widows  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive reduced  benefits  at  age  50.  This  reduc- 
tion ixi  benefits  in  never  regained  and 
younget  disabled  widows  receive  no  benefits. 

3.  transition  benefit  for  displaced 

i  homemakers 

60  (Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar)  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  transition  benefit  to 
the  sp<Kise  of  a  worker  upon  the  worker's 
death  if  the  spouse  has  attained  age  50  and 
is  not  otherwise  immediately  eligible  for 
benefit*.  This  will  provide  some  income  se- 
curity tor  displaced  homemakers  during  the 
transition  to  economic  independence. 

4.  Definition  of  disability  for  widoiofersJ 

H.R.  656  (Rep.  Jim  Oberstar)  repeals  the 
separate  definition  of  disability  presently 
applicable  to  widows  and  widowers.  Current- 
ly widows  and  widowers  are  required  to 
demonstrate  "inability  to  perform  any  Job" 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits,  while  work- 
ers are  only  required  to  show  inability  to 
perform  their  own  Job. 


C.  lOLITA  IT  arOUU  PDIBIOR  RKTOUI 

Many  miliiary  spouses  find  themselves 
without  retirement  benefits  after  a  divorce. 
Although  current  law  allows  courts  to  con- 
sider militanfl  retirement  pay  in  divorce  set- 
tlements, many  courts  fall  to  recognize  the 
contribution  and  sacrifices  of  the  spouse  to 
a  military  career.  Due  to  frequent  moves,  a 
military  spouae  is  unable  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion based  o|i  years  worked  with  a  single 
employer.      J 

In  1980  and  1982  Congress  passed  laws  for 
CIA  and  Foreign  Service  spouses  allowing 
them  to  clain^  a  portion  of  retirement  bene- 
fits baaed  (^  years  contributed  to  the 
career,  subjeet  to  court  review.  This  policy 
should  be  extended  to  military  spouses. 

H.R.  2365.  the  Uniformed  Services  Former 
Spouse  Retirement  Equity  Act  (Rep.  Patri- 
cia Schroedef)  would  establish  a  pro  rata 
presumption  to  the  retirement  pay  for 
former  spouses.  The  division  would  be  sub- 
ject to  court  (review  and  would  simplify  an- 
nuity divialoi.  The  bill  would  also  expand 
options  available  to  those  members  and 
spouses  who  want  to  participate  in  the  mili- 
tary Survivor  Benefit  Plan  to  provide  finan- 
cial protectlofi  for  a  survivor  upon  the  mem- 
ber's death.*  1 
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TRIBDTE  TO  JAMES 
O.  PATTON 


HON.  E  de  b  GARZA 

OFTKXAS 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5, 1985 
•  Mr.  DE  La  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  this  Congress  tackles  a 
tough  and  controversial  job,  as  we  are 
doing  in  trjttng  to  write  a  farm  bill  this 
year,  I  believe  all  of  us  look  for  the 
counsel  of  people  who  are  both  wise 
and  dedicated. 

We  need  411  the  help  we  can  get.  And 
we  particularly  need  the  help  of  those 
whose  prinary  goal  is  to  make  life 
better  for  all  people. 

I  say  theie  things  to  explain  why  I 
want  to  put  on  record  in  this  House  a 
few  words  about  one  of  those  wise  and 
dedicated  men  whose  counsel  and  lead- 
ership we  have  lost — James  G.  Patton. 

Mr.  Patton,  a  leader  in  the  National 
Farmers  Uhion  and  in  international 
agriciQtureland  food  affairs  for  more 
than  52  ye^,  died  last  February  in 
Palo  Alto,  CA,  at  the  age  of  82. 

For  manjrf  of  those  years,  Mr.  Patton 
was  a  fan^ar  figure  to  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  national  leaders 
including  oiir  Presidents,  and  to  other 
leaders  in  paany  parts  of  the  country. 
From  1940  to  1966,  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmers  Union  and  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  development 
of  national  if  arm  and  food  policies. 

Jim  Patton's  drive  to  serve  others 
also  made  him  a  major  force  in  inter- 
national affairs.  He  was  an  influential 
consultant  for  oiu-  Government  in  the 
proceedings  that  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  U.N]  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization in  1945.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  formation  in  1946  of  the 
International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
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tural  Producers,  and  he  was  president 
of  that  group  of  farmers  from  1958 
through  1961,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  whose  proposals  for  overseas 
food  aid  helped  pave  the  way  for  what 
has  come  to  be  luiown  as  the  American 
Pood  For  Peace  Program.  On  the  do- 
mestic scene,  Jim  Patton  often  called 
for  ^teps  to  cope  with  pockets  of  pov- 
erty in  rural  America  and  in  the  mid- 
1960'8  he  consulted  with  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  on  efforts  to 
attack  poverty  in  those  years.  Later, 
Jim  developed  a  proposal  for  public 
service  work  by  low-income  rural 
people,  which  led  eventually  to  what 
has  emerged  as  the  Green  Thumb  Pro- 
gram. 

I  will  not  list  Jim  Patton's  many 
honors  and  offices  here.  Most  of  them 
came  because  others  recognized  that 
Jim  Patton's  goals  were  the  goals  most 
of  us  seek.  A  healthy  American  agri- 
culture, and  a  world  in  which  hunger 
can  no  longer  play  a  major  role.  He 
was  bom  in  Bazar,  KS,  in  November 
1902,  2  months  after  the  Farmers 
Union  was  laimched  in  Texas.  Most  of 
his  later  life  was  identified  with  the 
Farmers  Union  which  he  headed  after 
first  serving  as  president  of  the  Colo- 
rado Farmers  Union. 

On  May  14.  some  of  the  people  who 
knew  and  worked  with  Jim  Patton, 
gathered  here  in  Washington  at  the 
National  Press  Club  to  remember  him 
in  a  memorial.  They  came  to  remem- 
ber his  victories  and  his  defeats,  and 
to  remember  the  man. 

As  Jim  had  requested  several  years 
ago.  informal  remarks  were  led  by  a 
prepared  tribute  from  the  Honorable 
Charles  F.  Brannan,  who  served  as 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Truman  administration.  Secretary 
Brannan  recalled  the  early  days  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  and  ef- 
forts to  help  small  farmers.  Other 
speakers  recalled  the  qualities  that 
made  Jim  Patton  such  an  outstanding 
figure  down  through  the  years  begin- 
ning with  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tions. Those  attending  the  memorial 
included  Jim  Patton's  lovely  widow, 
Nathalie,  who  has  herself  devoted 
many  years  to  serving  her  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  James  G.  Patton  once 
said  that  his  honors  were  not  very  im- 
portant that,  in  his  words: 

The  achievements  have  been  so  small  in 
comparison  to  the  need  that  I  must  be  very 
humble  about  things  done  or  attempted  to 
be  done. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
achievements  were  great,  and  our 
memory  of  them  and  of  James  G. 
Patton  will  be  lasting.  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  his  life,  and  to  the  mark  he 
made  on  his  coimtry  and  the  world,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  principle  of  service 
to  our  fellow  men.* 
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THE  15TH  DISTRICT 
QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  mcHiCAK 

Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wedne*day,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  Just  completed  tabtilation  of 
my  21st  annual  questionnaire  which  I 
sent  to  constituents  in  my  15th  Con- 
gressional District. 

The  responses  reflect  clearly  the  di- 
lemma we  face  in  Congress  in  dealing 
with  the  complex  budget  issue. 

Like  Members  of  this  body  itself,  my 
constituents  imderstand  the  urgent 
need  to  come  to  grips  with  the  enor- 
mous budget  deficits.  They  make  this 
very  clear.  But.  and  again  like  the 
Members  here,  they  are  troubled 
about  how  to  achieve  the  savings  nec- 
essary to  reduce  the  intolerable  defi- 
cits. 

My  constituents  all  want  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  but  in  areas  that 
will  not  affect  them  personally. 

I  gave  my  constituents  a  nimiber  of 
difficult  choices— ways  of  lowering  the 
deficit.  I  presented  questions  in  a  way 
that  forced  respondents  to  calculate 
specific  savings  proposals.  I  called  this 
portion  of  the  questionnaire  "Deficit 
Reduction:  An  Exercise  in  Hard 
Choices." 

On  military  spending,  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority— 66  percent— favored 
freezing  expenditures  at  last  year's 
levels. 

I  am  proud  to  tell  my  constituents 
that  I  supported  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  resolution  reported  out  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  that  took 
this  very  action.  It  passed  the  House 
on  May  23  with  my  full  support.  I  be- 
lieve that  asking  the  Pentagon  to 
accept  a  1-year  freeze  is  entirely  justi- 
fiable. The  massive  infusion  of  funds 
over  the  past  4  years  was  designed  to 
improve  our  national  defense,  and  I 
have  seen  no  evidence  that  a  freeze 
next  year  will  jeopardize  achieving 
that  goal.  Our  national  security  de- 
pends on  a  strong  economy  as  well  as  a 
strong  military  and  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  resolution  preserves  and 
protects  both  of  these  objectives. 

On  domestic  spending,  55  percent  of 
the  respondents  were  opposed  to  elimi- 
nating COLA'S  for  So^al  Security  re- 
cipients. At  the  same  time,  35  percent 
opposed  cutting  COLA's  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian and  military  retirees.  Those  an- 
swering the  questionnaire  were  just 
about  equally  divided  on  whether 
there  should  be  a  5-percent  pay  reduc- 
tion for  Federal  employees. 

When  questioned  about  specific  dis- 
cretionary program  cutbacks,  51  per- 
cent were  opposed  to  cutting  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education;  70  percent  op- 
posed cuts  in  employment  and  training 
programs;  75  percent  were  against  cut- 
ting farm  subsidies;   81    percent   op- 
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posed  cutting  veterans  benefits:  88 
percent  were  against  reducing  aid  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped,  while  53 
percmt  voiced  opposition  to  cuts  in 
public  assistance  for  child  support  and 
food  stamps. 

In  other  areas,  45  percent  favored 
eliminating  general  revenue  sharing 
for  cities  and  local  communities;  57 
percent  wanted  to  eliminate  mass 
transit  grants:  only  39  percent  were 
for  eliminating  Small  Busineas  Admin- 
istration loans:  47  percent  supported 
the  elimination  of  Amtrak  subsidies 
and  a  scant  20  percent  wanted  to 
eliminate  legal  services  to  the  poor 
and  elderly. 

On  the  issue  of  proposed  increases  in 
spending  in  certain  areas,  only  5  per- 
cent would  increase  foreign  aid  and 
only  19  percent  were  for  adopting  tui- 
tion tax  credits. 

The  responses  indicated  dramatical- 
ly that  while  those  questioned  are  op- 
posed to  cutting  funds  in  several  areas, 
mo8t^-85  percent— still  want  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  apparent  contra- 
diction indicates  very  clearly  to  me  the 
largest  single  problem  we  face  in  deal- 
ing with  budget  deficits.  Everyone 
wants  to  eliminate  deficits,  but  few  are 
willing  to  make  the  hard  choices.  It  is 
clear  that  our  deficit  dilemma  has  no 
painless  solutions. 

Ironically,  while  a  number  of  my 
constituents  said  they  wanted  to  cut 
aid  to  higher  education,  51  percent 
said  they  could  not  afford  higher  edu- 
cation opportunities  without  Federal 
assistance. 

On  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
question,  52  percent  were  in  favor  of 
spending  $3.7  billion  on  the  initial 
stages  of  the  program. 

I  was  interested  in  knowing,  iti. 
Speaker,  how  the  individuals  in  my 
district  would  reduce  the  deficit  and 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  There 
were  many  categories  listed.  Reducing 
military  spending  received  the  greatest 
niunber  of  votes.  Other  categories 
mentioned  were:  freezing  COLA's, 
eliminating  the  space  program,  cutting 
foreign  aid,  cutting  Government 
waste,  and  eliminating  the  trade  defi- 
cit. 

Eighty-four  percent  said  they  do  not 
favor  allowing  countries  that  restrict 
the  importation  of  our  goods  to  con- 
tinue exporting  to  America  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  woTicers.  The  people  in 
my  district  understand  that  Congress 
must  prevent  or  remedy  the  serious 
injury  now  occurring  from  foreign 
automobile  imports  into  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, the  domestic  automobile  indus- 
try, its  workers,  and  supplier  indus- 
tries. 

Let  me  close  by  sajring  that  some  of 
the  questions  I  use  have  been  repeated 
over  the  course  of  several  years  to  es- 
tablish trends  and  patterns.  Again  this 
year  I  asked  what  the  critical  prob- 
lems were   facing  Congress  and  the 
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President  and  again,  the  enonnoiu 
deficit  and  the  state  of  the  economy 
were  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  was  gratified  to  receive  such  a  good 
response  to  this  year's  questionnaire.  I 
received  an  exceptional  number  of 
well-written  personal  letters  that  ac- 
companied the  questionnaire  form. 
This  entire  exercise  is  of  great  value  to 
me  and  I  will  continue  it  because  I  feel 
It  is  an  excellent  learning  experience 
for  me  and  for  the  citizens  of  the  15th 
District  of  Michigan.* 
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DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AMONG  INDIAN  YOUTH 


HON.  JOHN  MeCAIN 

or  AUZOIIA 
m  THE  BO0SC  OP  BXPRXSKHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
mcmths  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  has, 
rightfully  so,  been  highlighted  nation- 
ally. This  is  the  first  step  In  treating 
the  disease— the  recognition  of  the 
extent  of  its  existence.  Nancy  Rea- 
gan's recent  campaign  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  what  educating  the  public 
about  this  terrible  problem  can  do 
toward  its  fight.  She  has  now  brought 
together  the  wives  of  the  leaders  of  17 
nations  to  discuss  coordinated  efforts 
In  their  respective  countries  to  fight 
the  cause  and  treat  the  illness. 

Recently,  I  introduced  H.R.  2624 
which  I  hope  will  assist  a  segment  of 
our  society  deeply  affected  by  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse— our  Indian  youth. 

The  problems  among  our  American 
natives  are  pervasive  with  high  imem- 
ployment.  poor  housing.  Inadequate 
health  care  and  the  perception  of 
little  or  no  future  on  the  reservation. 
Unfortunately,  too  many  of  our  Indian 
youth  resort  to  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse.  I  am  not  Just  talking  about  the 
beer  blast  or  the  smoking  of  marijua- 
na—but  of  even  more  terrible  abuse. 
On  some  poor  reservations  where  the 
"Hollywood"  glamour  drugs  like  co- 
caine do  not  exist,  some  Indian  youth 
resort  to  using  inhalants  like  gasoline, 
stemo  and  even  household  items  such 
as  Lysol  spray. 

From  the  Dakotas  to  Oklahoma  to 
my  home  State  of  Arizona  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  should 
be  labeled  epidemic.  The  various 
pieces  of  legislation  before  the  com- 
mittee (H.R.  2624  and  H.R.  1156)  are 
directed  at  beginning  to  address  this 
problem  through  cooperation,  educa- 
tion and  counseling  with  a  goal  toward 
prevention. 

It  is  a  complex  problem  without  easy 
answers— we  cannot  Just  appropriate 
money  and  wish  the  problem  away. 
However,  with  the  coordinated  dedica- 
tion of  local  leadership,  we  can  begin 
down  the  right  path. 

I  propose  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
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gram^  be  placed  in  local  control. 
Tribal  governments  or  entitles  within 
the  Iribes  know  much  better  the 
extent  of  the  problem  and  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  interrelationship 
between  the  abuse  and  other  reserva- 
tion apd  tribal  problems. 

However,  since  this  is  a  national 
problim  with  overlapping  causes.  I 
also  propose  that  existing  and  new 
FedeivJ  programs  be  better  coordinat- 
ed ai^d  focused.  Programs  currently 
exist  ki  the  Departments  of  the  Interi- 
or, oil  Education,  and  of  Health  and 
Htmup  Services.  Without  a  coordinat- 
ed effort,  duplication  and  conflicting 
solutions  can  negate  some  of  our  best 
effort*.  Therefore,  my  legislation 
would  direct  the  various  secretaries  to 
work  out  an  agreement  to  this  end. 
Special  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
utllizihg  local  control  of  the  problems. 

I  h«ve  always  believed  that  educa- 
tion it  the  key  to  many  solutions.  It 
may  0ot  be  the  answer  to  those  al- 
ready racked  by  the  disease  but  it  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  many 
of  our  youth  from  experimenting  with 
or  abitsing  dangerous  drugs,  inhalants, 
or  alfohol.  Cooperation  among  the 
varioiv  agencies  is  extremely  impor- 
tant ih  this  area  because  of  the  many 
roles  the  Federal  Govenunent  has  in 
the  field  of  Indian  education. 

In  gdditlon  to  searching  for  long- 
term  Solutions  to  the  abuse— through 
educa^on  and  counseling— I  recognize 
that  op  many  reservations  a  crisis  has 
developed.  In  my  legislation  the  Secre- 
tary of  HHS  would  be  directed  to  iden- 
tify these  crisis  areas,  coordinate  the 
many  programs  within  HHS,  and  con- 
centrate the  available  resources  in  the 
crisis  areas  to  combat  the  disease.  I  am 
not  tauing  about  only  the  resources  of 
the  IBS,  but  from  throughout  the 
HHS.  The  IHS  has  many  duties  in  the 
field  of  health  care— some  which  deal 
with  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  However, 
the  .expertise  in  the  HHS  about  this 
diseiia^  is  in  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse, 
and  Mental  Health  Administration. 
Therefore,  my  legislation  would  ele- 
vate the  responsibility  for  Indian 
youthi  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
gram^ to  a  new  coordinating  office 
withlD  that  Administration. 

It  la  my  hope  that  the  expertise  al- 
ready existing  can  be  quickly  focused 
on  the  Indian  youth  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  problem.  The  key  to  long-term 
succeas  is  with  the  young  people  of 
this  country— whether  they  are 
Indlaa,  black,  white,  poor,  or  even  ad- 
vantaf  ed— we  must  do  what  we  can  to 
develdp  the  opportunities  of  all  our 
peoplf  through  our  most  precious  re- 
source—our young  people. 

I  realize  that  many  good  ideas  exist 
about  how  to  address  the  problem 
from  the  aspect  of  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility.! I  am  not  opposed  to  other  legis- 
lative ddeas,  but  I  do  wish  for  a  full  ex- 
amin^ion  of  my  ideas  along  with 
otheri,  so  that  we,  as  legislators,  enact 
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something  to  actually  help  our  Indian 
youth  and  not  Just  expand  bureaucra- 
cies. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  is  holding  a  series  of 
field  hearings  this  simmier  on  Indian 
Juvenile  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  I 
commend  Chairman  Udaix  for  sched- 
uling thes^  Important  hearings.  It  is 
my  hope  tlut  a  consensus  will  form  on 
the  bMt  solution  to  help  our  Indian 
youth.  MrJ  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to]  have  the  text  of  HJl.  2624 
printed  in  ihe  Rccobo. 

H.R.  2624 

A  bill  to  Kuihorlze  programa  for  the  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  amo^  Indian  Juveniles 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentatiDet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in\Congna»  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
hereinafter  ['Secretary",  to  authorised  and 
directed  to  I  formulate  a  program  for  the 
treatment  of  Indian  Juvenile  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuae  and  coordinate  such  program 
within  existjlng  general  programs  for  the 
treatment  and  control  of  alcohoUam  and 
drug  abuse.  Wherever  poaalble.  the  Secre- 
tary to  authorized  to  enter  into  an  aivroprl- 
ate  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  ah«re  reaourcea.  iixdudlng  field  f  a- 
ciUtlea.  SucH  Indian  Juvenile  treatment  pro- 
gram ahoul4  indude  post-treatment  coun- 
aeling.  The  Secretary  to  alao  authorised  to 
allocate  existing  funda  or  peraonnel  of  an 
exiating  or  i  new  program  to  dealgnated 
"criato  areaal'  on  an  emergency  baaia,  aa  de- 
termined in  Section  5  of  thto  Act. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  ahall  eaUblUh  an 
Office  of  Indian  Juvenile  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuae  within  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuae  and 
Mental  HeaJth  Admlniatratlon  which  ahaU 
be  reaponailile  for  Integrating  the  proviaiona 
of  the  f  Irat  section  of  thto  Act  with  the  pro- 
grama and  alithoritiea  of  the  Dei^artment  in 
the  field  ofj^  alcohol  and  (tang  abuse.  The 
Office  ahaU  have  aaaigned  to  It  a  number  of 
full-time  eouivalent  poaiUona,  which  ahall 
not  number  leaa  than  eight,  and  auch  other 
posltiona  aa.the  Secretary  deema  neceaaary. 
Through  thia  office  the  Secretary  to  direct- 
ed to  conauk  with  tribes  concerning  imple- 
mentation of  the  programa  authorized  by 
thto  Act.       f 

Sic.  3.  (a)rrhe  Secretary  shall  within  one 
hundred  an4  eighty  daya  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  jthto  Act,  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  uie  Secretariea  of  the  Interior 
and  of  Education  to  coordinate  their  De- 
partments efforta  and  programa  related  to 
alcohol  and  drug  abuae  among  Indian  Juve- 
nllea.  The  agreement  ahall  provide  for  the 
Identlflcatiob  and  coordination  of  available 
resources  and  programa  to  addreaa  and  treat 
Indian  Juvenile  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
through  prevention,  education,  counseling 
and  referral  The  Secretary  shall  publtoh 
such  agreement  in  the  Federal  Regtoter 
within  thirty  days  after  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  pursuant  to  thto  subsec- 
tion. I 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  and  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior and  of  Eklucation,  shall  develop  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  training  in— 

(1)  the  identification  of  Juvenile  alcohol 
and  drug  abssers;  and 

(2)  preveni  education  (including  drug  and 
alcohol  abuke),  health  promotion  and  dis- 
ease prevent  ion: 
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(3)  counseling  techniques  on  Juvenile  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse. 

Such  training  shall  be  made  available  to 
elementary  and  aecondary  teachers  and 
coimaelors— 

(A)  in  achooto  operated  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior 

(B)  In  schooto  operated  under  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 

(C)  in  public  schooto  on  or  near  Indian  res- 
ervations (including  public  achooto  In  Okla- 
homa, Alaaka  and  other  Statea  with  aignlfl- 
cant  numbera  of  Indian  students). 

The  Secretary  may  provide  such  training 
either  directly  or  through  contract  with 
qualified  private  or  public  entities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation and  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  Education  and  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  shall  review  existing  mate- 
riato  on  Juvenile  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  In- 
cluding studies  and  school  curricula  and  any 
other  material  relevant  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  Juvenile  al<x>hol  and  drug 
abuse,  and  shall  make  available  the  reaulta 
of  such  review  to  the  schooto  described  in 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
quire Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schooto  and 
schooto  operated  under  contract  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Aaalatance  Act  (Public  Law  93-638)  to 
provide  a  program  of  inatruction  regarding 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  to  students  in  kin- 
dergarten and  grades  one  through  twelve. 
Schooto  providing  programa  of  instruction 
under  thto  subsection  are  encouraged  to  em- 
phasize family  participation  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  implementing  sub- 
section (b)  there  to  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $1,500,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1986, 1987, 1988.  and  1989. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Any  training  program  for  com- 
mimity  health  repreaentativea  funded  under 
the  Act  of  November  2.  1921,  (25  VS.C.  13) 
shall  Include  training  on  the  problema  of  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  and  shall  include  In- 
struction in  criato  Intervention,  family  rela- 
tions, and  the  causes  and  effects  of  fetal  al- 
cohol syndrome. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary,  in  conaultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  either  di- 
rectly or  through  contract,  make  available 
training  on  the  problems  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse,  including  instruction  in  cristo 
intervention,  family  relations,  and  the 
causes  and  effects  of  fetal  alcohol  syndrome 
to- 

(A)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  (or  hto  designee); 

(B)  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Agency 
Superintendents  (or  hto  designees); 

(C)  Indian  Health  Service  service  imit  di- 
rectors; 

(D)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  social  work- 
ers: 

(E)  Indian  Health  Service  doctors,  ntirses, 
niuae's  aides,  and  paramedical  personnel: 

(F)  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school  per- 
sonnel: 

(O)  Personnel  of  schooto  operated  under 
contract  under  the  Indian  SeU-Determina- 
tion  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public 
Law  93-638). 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  make  avail- 
able, upon  request,  the  training  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  to— 

(A)  Federally  recognized  tribal  organiza- 
tions and  personnel,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  tribal  council  members,  tribal  court 
Judges,  and  tribal  law  enforcement  officials. 

(B)  Admintotrators  of  the  Women.  Infanta 
and  (Children  Program  (WIC).  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
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(C)  Personnel  of  public  achooto  on  or  near 
Indian  reaervationa  and  public  schooto  in 
Oklahoma.  Alaska,  and  other  SUtea  with 
algnlf  leant  niutbera  of  Indian  students; 

(c)  The  Secretary  ahall.  upon  requeat,  pro- 
vide certification  to  any  peraon  who  com- 
pletes training  under  thto  section,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  academic  credit  or  cer- 
tification at  any  poet-aecondary  educational 
institution. 

Sk.  5.  The  Secretary  ahall.  within  one 
year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  thto  Act, 
conduct  a  atudy  to  determine— 

(1)  the  alze  of  the  Juvenfle  Indian  popula- 
tion in  need  of  residential  alcohol  and  drug 
abuae  treatment; 

(2)  the  definition  of  a  "criato  area"  in 
which  the  need  for  treatment  to  critical  and 
immediate; 

(3)  where  other  programa  for  emergency 
and  long-term  treatment  ahould  be  located; 
and 

(4)  the  coat  of  providing  auch  treatment. 
Sac.  6.  The  Secretary  to  authorized  to 

enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  operation 
of  any  program  authorized  under  thto  Act, 
with  a  "participating"  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
zation. A  participating  tribe  or  tribal  organi- 
zation to  one  tbat  haa  notified  the  Secretary 
of  ita  willlngneaa  to  operate  a  program  and 
to  provide  25%  of  the  costs  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, either  through  funding,  faculties,  or 
in-kind  services. 

Sac.  7.  There  to  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  the  Secretary  and  Con- 
greaa  determine  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  proviaiona  of  thto  Act.* 


WE  CAN  REDUCE  INFANT 
MORTALITY- IF  WE  CARE 


HON.  GEORGE  BOLLER 

opcAuroaMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  months  ago.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Edward  Brandt 
announced  that  provisional  infant 
mortality  data  for  1984  was  worri- 
some—that it  had  declined  less  than  2 
percent  during  the  first  half  of  1984. 

In  fact,  slowing  down  to  this  degree 
had  not  been  observed  since  the  pla- 
teau in  infant  mortality  more  than 
two  decades  ago. 

One  month  later.  Secretary  Heckler 
confirmed  this  information  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  doubtful  that  the 
rate  of  death  among  black  Infants 
could  be  reduced  enough  to  meet  the 
national  goal  for  1990.  Secretary  Heck- 
ler confessed  to  being  puzzled  by  the 
high  rate  of  low  blrthwelght  Infants 
lx>m  to  black  women. 

As  a  result  of  a  request  by  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Jobh  Dzmoell. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  James  Mason  also 
has  confirmed  previous  reports  about 
the  worrisome  infant  mortality  data. 
But  Mr.  Mason  also  disclaims  any  Fed- 
eral responsibility  for  improving 
access  to  prenatal  care.  He  said: 

Primary  responsibility  for  achievement  of 
the  19<K>  goato  in  Pregnancy  and  Infant 
Health  remains  with  the  States  and  commu- 
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nitiea.  State  and  local  health  agendea,  the 
health  professions  and  with  pregnant 
women  thonselves  in  their  applicati(»i  of 
positive  health  practices  and  effective  use  of 
available  health  aervices. 

Mason  reported  that  data  on  infant 
mortality  between  1968  and  1982  re- 
vealed 10  States  in  which  adverse 
trends  could  not  be  accounted  for 
simply  by  random  fluctuation. 

Repeatedly,  we  are  confronted  with 
administration  officials  who  profess 
puzzlement  why  low  blrthwelght  and 
infant  mortality  trends  are  going  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Perhaps  they  are  reluctant  to  find 
out  the  truth,  as  indicated  by  the 
denial  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  a  proposal  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  study  the  relation- 
ship between  Federal  eutbai^a  in  Med- 
icaid, nutrition,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  and  the 
changes  in  the  infant  mortality  rate. 

OMB  managed,  however,  to  find 
$750,000  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  study  the  portrayal  of  children  in 
"Hustler"  and  other  sexually  explicit 
magazines.  The  study  stops  short  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  this  mate- 
rial causes  child  molestation.  In  fact, 
no  one  has  explained  what  useful  in- 
formation might  come  from  this 
study. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  budget  cuts 
would  show  that  prenatal  care  can  sig- 
nificantly reduce  infant  mortality,  and 
that  women  have  lost  access  to  prena- 
tal care  in  the  last  few  yean.  In  fact, 
by  the  administration's  own  admission, 
between  1981  and  1982.  fewer  preg- 
nant women  received  early  cmnpre- 
hensive  prenatal  care,  or  any  prenatal 
care  at  all,  than  in  previous  years.  It's 
clear  that  States  and  localities  are 
having  a  difficult  time  making  up  for 
Federal  budget  cuts  in  health  pro- 
grams. 

Reducing  infant  mortality  and  low 
blrthwelght.  its  leading  cause,  is  possi- 
ble. The  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  which  I 
chair,  has  heard  testimony  from 
dozens  of  experts  that  comprehensive 
prenatal  care  and  nutritional  supple- 
ments—like  the  Women's.  Infants', 
and  Children's  Supplemental  Feeding 
Program— will  reduce  the  incidence  of 
low  blrthwelght,  the  leading  cause  of 
infant  deaths. 

Medical  experts  at  the  highly  re- 
spected National  Institute  of  Medicine 
recently  issued  a  report,  "Preventing 
Low  Blrthwelght,"  in  which  they  con- 
cluded that  preventive  services  will 
save  more  than  $3  for  every  dollar  we 
invest.  The  average  cost  of  adequate 
prenatal  care  for  an  entire  pregnancy 
is  $500  to  $800.  That  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  a  single  day  in  a  neonatal  in- 
tensive care  unit  for  a  child  bom  with 
low  blrthwelght  or  other  complica- 
tions which  could  have  been  avoided. 
And  the  average  high  risk  child  spends 
3  weelu  in  costly  intensive  care. 
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We  know  that  when  adequate  prena- 
tal care  and  nutritional  services  are 
provided  pregnant  women,  more 
babies  will  siirvlve. 

The  administration  admits  losing 
ground  in  the  effort  to  eradicate 
infant  mortality,  but  claims  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  Sunday.  May  5. 
1985.  and  recognize  that  there  are  re- 
sponsible, cost-effective,  life-enhanc- 
ing steps  we  can  take  now  if  we  are 
committed  to  saving  infants'  lives  and 
are  willing  to  replace  indifference  with 
commitment. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  5. 1985] 
"Causx  for  CoRcmi"  on  Ihtaiit  Moktautt 

8m  BT  U.S.  AOKHCT 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

WASRiitcTON,  ICay  4.— The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  in  a  new  study  of 
infant  mortality,  says  that  nine  states  have 
particularly  aertoua  problems  and  that  the 
data  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  "cause 
for  concern." 

Statistics  have  shown  that  the  rate  of  de- 
cline in  the  Infant  mortality  rate  nationwide 
has  slowed.  But  the  new  study  showed  an 
increase  in  the  mortality  rate  of  babies  after 
the  newborn  stage. 

Furthermore,  the  report  said  that  if  cur- 
rent trends  continued,  the  nation  would  not 
reach  its  1990  goals  for  reducing  the  mortal- 
ity rate  of  black  babies,  increasing  prenatal 
care  and  reducing  the  proportion  of  babies 
with  low  weight  at  birth.  The  Administra- 
tion recently  rejected  a  proposal  to  study 
whether  Federal  spending  cutbacks  have 
had  any  effect  on  Infant  mortality. 

The  new  report,  compiled  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  was  the  first  state- 
by-state  study  of  infant  mortality  rates 
issued  by  the  Administration.  It  Identified 
those  states  with  "adverse  trends"  that 
could  not  be  explained  by  "random  fluctua- 
tions." 

The  states  are  Florida.  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kentucky.  Michigan.  Missouri,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina  and  Wisconsin. 

The  report  said  the  District  of  Columbia 
also  had  a  severe  problem  because  there  had 
been  "essentially  no  change"  In  its  black 
infant  mortality  rate  from  1968  to  1982. 
Provisional  data  for  the  next  two  years 
showed  modest  improvements.  But  the  over- 
all infant  mortality  rate  was  still  almost 
twice  the  rate  for  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  Infant  mortality  rate  is  stUI  declin- 
ing, but  the  rate  of  the  decline  has  slowed 
down,"  the  report  said.  The  1984  rate,  based 
on  provisional  data  reported  by  the  states 
was  10.6  deaths  for  each  1,000  live  births, 
down  from  10.9  in  1983.  That  decline  was 
less  than  the  drop  in  previous  years. 

"The  slower  rate  of  decline  of  Infant  mor- 
tality evident  from  the  provisional  data  is 
cause  for  concern,"  the  report  said.  It  was 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Dr.  James  O. 
Bfason,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Htmian  Services,  who  supervises 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

Infant  deaths  involve  babies  under  a  year 
of  age.  For  babies  younger  than  28  days,  the 
mortality  rate  declined  to  6.8  for  each  1.000 
Uve  births  in  1984.  from  7.2  In  1983.  But  for 
infants  from  28  days  to  a  year  old,  the  rate 
increased  last  year  by  5.6  percent,  to  3.8, 
from  3.6  in  1983. 
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PROPOSAL  FOI  8TUDT  KXJICTXD 

Government  documents  show  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  last  month  proposed 
a  study  of  the  "relationship  between  Feder- 
al programs  and  changes  in  the  infant  mor- 
tality tate."  But  the  Office  of  Maynagement 
and  Badget  disapproved  the  proposal  as  un- 
neoeanry,  according  to  Federal  health  and 
budget  officials. 

Somf  Democrats  have  charged  that  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending  have  contributed 
to  an  increase  in  Infant  mortality  or  low 
birth  weight.  Doctors  say  an  Infant's  weight 
at  birth  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
whethf  r  the  baby  survives. 

Edwki  L.  Dale,  Jr.,  spokesman  for  the 
budget  office,  declined  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posed ^udy. 

nnd«r  a  policy  announced  by  President 
Reagaa  in  January,  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quired] to  get  approval  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  any  woiit  that 
mightlead  to  the  issuance  of  regulations. 

Health  officials  said  the  study  of  infant 
mortality  could  have  led  to  Federal  niles  re- 
quirini  states  to  spend  at  least  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  Federal  grant  money  on 
prenatal  care  for  pregnant  women. 

ASMIRISTRATIOlf  DKNIXS  A  Um 

Administration  officials.  Including  David 
A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agemmt  and  Budget,  and  Margaret  M. 
HecklO',  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlc4B,  have  said  there  was  no  evidence  to 
link  ci^backs  in  Medicaid,  nutrition  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  with 
changas  in  the  infant  mortality  statistics. 

Repiesentative  John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat 
of  MioUgan  and  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  C<Bnmerce  Committee  said  the  statistics 
"demoiistrate  the  Reagan  Administration's 
lack  oftprogress  in  reducing  infant  mortality 
in  bUu^  and  poor  populations."  State  and 
local  llealth  officials  advised  the  Adminis- 
tration not  to  cut  public  health  programs, 
he  said  adding,  "The  advice  was  Ignored." 

Dr.  Mason's  report  said  that  if  current 
trends  ipontlnued  the  nation  would  not  meet 
its  goflu  for  increasing  the  use  of  prenatal 
care  of  reducing  the  proportion  of  babies 
with  l4tw  birth  weight.  Birth  weight  is  said 
to  be  l*w  if  it  is  less  than  5  pounds  8  ounces. 

The  national  goals  were  adopted  in  1980 
by  the  Carter  Administration,  and  have 
been  r^ffirmed  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion. 

ESTIICATXS  ON  BIRTH  WHOHT 

Dr.  Mason's  report  estimates  that  6.1  per- 
cent of  all  babies  and  11.7  percent  of  black 
babies  bom  in  1990  will  have  low  birth 
weight*  The  goals  are  5  percent  and  9  per- 
cent, i^spectlvely.  In  1983,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  6.8  percent  of 
all  infants  and  12.4  percent  of  black  babies 
had  low  birth  weight. 

The  report  estimates  that  if  current 
trends]  continue.  21  percent  of  the  women 
pregnnt  in  1990  will  not  receive  any  prena- 
tal caqe  In  the  first  three  months  of  preg- 
nancy.The  goal  is  to  reduce  the  proportion, 
now  al)out  24  percent,  to  10  percent  by  1990. 
The  stated  goal  for  blacks  was  also  10  per- 
cent, but  the  Public  Health  Service  esti- 
mates that  35  percent  of  pregnant  black 
women  will  not  receive  timely  prenatal  care 
in  199*.  That  is  slightly  less  than  the  cur- 
rent figure  for  blacks,  38  percent. 

OVKRAU.  GOAL  MAY  BE  ACHIKVKD 

The  ptudy  said  that  "the  overall  national 
objective  of  9  infant  deaths  per  1,000  live 
births  will  be  reached"  by  1990.  But  it  esti- 
mates that  the  rate  for  blacks  will  be  14, 
rather  than  the  goal  of  12.  The  rate  for 
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blacks  was  b9.6  in  1983,  the  last  year  for 
which  data  %y  race  are  available. 

Final  figures  for  1983  show  that  the 
infant  mor^ity  rate  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  was  11.5.  The  rate  was  12.1  for  New 
York  SUte.  lll.7  for  New  Jersey  and  11.1  for 
Connecticut! 

The  rate  mr  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
31.3  and  Nef  York  City  had  a  rate  of  about 
16.  ■  I 

The  Public  Health  Service  said  the  sUtls- 
tics  for  blacks  in  Michigan  were  "of  particu- 
lar concem.r  From  1988  to  1977,  the  decline 
in  their  infant  mortality  rate  was  "signifi- 
cantly slower"  than  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  n  the  next  five  years  it  showed 
"easentially  no  change,"  the  report  said. 

The  report  said  the  mortality  rate  for 
nonwhite  b4bies  was  "higher  than  expect- 
ed" in  Florida  and  Georgia  and  was  declin- 
ing rather  slowly  in  niinois,  Missouri,  Ohio 
and  Wiacon^.  In  Kentucky,  it  said,  the 
rate  for  whites  has  declined  slowly.  In 
South  CaroBna.  it  said,  the  data  suggested 
problems  fot  both  whites  and  nonwhites.* 


TRIB 


TO  THE  HONORABLE 
B.  HALL.  JR. 


ION.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 
nf  THE  ttOUSK  or  REPRXSERTA-riTES 

Thiinday,  May  23,  19SS 

•  Mr.  STl^iO>.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  In  honoring  Sam  Hall  as  he 
moves  f  roiii  his  duties  In  the  House  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Texas.  It  Has  been  a  privilege  to  ser\'e 
in  the  Hoive  with  a  gentleman  of  such 
integrity.  I  will  always  consider  myself 
fortunate  for  being  able  to  caU  Sam  a 
friend.  Hisl  willingness  to  take  to  heart 
the  concems  of  his  colleagues  will  be 
sorely  missed.  In  this  legislative  body 
where  time  is  so  critically  short,  Sam 
Hall  took  the  time  to  make  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  House 
over  the  past  decade.  His  constituents 
may  be  rightfully  proud  of  their  se- 
lecting Sam  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
gress. The  care  he  has  taken  with 
their  trust  sets  a  high  example  for  the 
rest  of  us  to  emulate. 

Sam  HAik  is  as  fine  a  person  as  I 
could  have  expected  to  associate  with 
in  the  Hoiise.  I  will  miss  his  friend- 
ship, comsel.  and  honesty.  While  I 
wish  him  ^  the  best,  and  confidently 
know  that  I  Judge  Sam  Hall  will  stack 
up  weU 
Hall,  it  I 


I  igalnst    Congressman    Sam 
with  a  heart  felt  touch  of 


sadness  th&t  I  see  him  go.« 


SCHOLAI JSHIPS 


HONOR  DARRYL 
P.  ZANUCK 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPNIBRASKA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATrVES 

Weilnesday,  June  5.  1985 

•  Mr.  BE  NEUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
birth  that  took  place  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  old  Le  Grande  Hotel  in 
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Wahoo.  NE.  has  become  the  reason  for 
a  most  generous  act  by  Mrs.  Darrylln 
Zanuck  de  Pineda.  She,  the  caring 
daughter  of  Wahoo-bom,  fllm-mag- 
nate-to-be.  Darryl  P.  Zanuck.  has 
given  $690,000  to  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska Foundation.  The  funds  come 
from  the  Virginia  Zanuck  Poundation 
in  Santa  Monica.  CA.  named  for  her 
mother. 

This  will  introduce  a  IS-year  long 
program  of  scholarships  going  to  two 
Wahoo  schools,  Bishop  Neumann  and 
Wahoo  High,  and  seven  such  students 
have  t>een  recipients  this  past  May. 
Mrs.  de  Pineda,  and  her  family,  came 
to  Nebraska  to  initiate  the  gesture. 

How  it  all  came  to  be  was  told  in  the 
May  1,  1985,  edition  of  that  "show  biz 
bible,"  Variety,  which  is  published  in 
New  York.  As  it  shows  how  lucky  my 
State  of  Nebraska  is  by  having  sons 
and  daughters  who  may  leave  our 
State  to  lead  exciting  and  somewhat 
unusual  lives  but  never  forget  their 
origins.  I  request  permission  for  an 
edited  version  of  the  account  to 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Wahoo,  NE,  Moioriai.  Funded  bt  Daughtxr 
OP  Darryl  Zanuck 
(By  Col.  Barney  Oldfleld) 

Santa  Monica.— Darrylln  Zanuck  de 
Pineda  is  outraged  and  she's  about  to  do 
$690,000  worth  of  something  about  it! 

The  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
movie-maker  and  shaker,  Darryl  Francis 
Zanuck,  who  died  in  1979,  she  thinks  if  his 
memory  is  left  to  the  biographers  who  have 
so  far  showed  in  print,  he'll  be  considerably 
shortchanged  in  history. 

She  had  to  start  somewhere.  The  place 
she  chose  is  Wahoo,  NE.  WAHOO? 

For  years,  on  the  highway  entering  that 

small  town  there  was  a  big  sign,  which  said: 

WAHOO 

Birthplace  of 

DARRYL  ZANUCK 

HOWARD  HANSON 

SAM  CRAWFORD 

Daughter  Darrylln  reasoned  that  If  the 
people  in  that  small  town  were  In  a  mood  to 
brag  about  a  scrawny,  pint-sized  kid  bom 
there  in  a  third  floor  comer  room  of  the  old 
Le  Grande  Hotel,  why  not  check  it  out?  And 
she  was  pleased  with  what  she  found. 
Howard  Hanson  went  off.  wrote  symphonies 
and  other  musical  works,  and  conducted 
great  orchestras.  Sam  Crawford  went  In 
Baseball's  HaU  of  Fame  in  1957  with  a  life- 
time batting  average  of  .309,  which  Damon 
Runyon  would  have  called  "more  than 
somewhat"  of  a  record.  His  time  was  1899  to 
1917. 

Darryl  Zanuck  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  never  had  to  be  explained,  so  siz- 
able were  his  accomplishments  over  fllm- 
dom's  greatest  years. 

She  had  been  asked  for  years  to  deposit 
her  father's  memorabilia  in  various  Holly- 
wood tries  for  a  museum,  but  resisted.  Why, 
she  thought,  toss  him  into  status  of  being 
"one  of"  when  to  her  he  was  "the  only  one 
of  a  kind?" 

There  was  a  haunting  old  record  in  his  ef- 
fects of  a  long  ago  E^lward  R.  Murrow  pro- 
gram, "This.  I  Believe,"  which  was  a  decla- 
ration made  by  her  father  in  Philadelphia. 
In  his  own  voice,  he  said  it  was  while  grow- 
ing up  in  Wahoo  that  he  learned  two  of  the 
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most  valuable  lessons  of  his  life— about 
charity,  or  the  thrill  of  giving,  and  loyal- 
ty  

The  records  would  be  hard  put  to  show 
anyone  who  had  been  more  adept  at  reduc- 
ing obstacles  be  they  budget,  personalities, 
banks,  backers— you  name  it— than  he 
was.  .  .  . 

IDarrylin  had  the  idea  of  buying  the  old  Le 
Grande  Hotel,  restoring  it,  and  making  it 
into  a  Zanuck  Museum.  Her  father  had  re- 
galed her  with  stories  about  that  old  place 
run  by  his  parents,  Frank  and  Louise 
Zanuck,  which  had  cost  them  $15,000.  It 
had  the  slickest,  longest  bannister  anywhere 
in  the  state,  and  he  said  it  was  the  best  ride 
west  of  Coney  Island's  roller  coaster. 

When  she  saw  it.  she  was  dismayed  at  its 
rundown,  dilapidated  condition.  She  fell 
back  on  the  U.  of  Nebraska  Foundation, 
which  led  to  her  i«««H"g  a  pledge  of 
$690,000  from  the  Virginia  Zanuck  Founda- 
tion in  Santa  Monica  over  the  next  15  years. 

On  May  18,  the  first  $30,000  will  go  to  stu- 
dents of  Wahoo's  two  high  schools.  In  1987. 
$30,000  will  be  available,  and  $40,000  in 
1988.  Thereafter,  $50,000  annually  through 
the  year  3000. 

When  she  was  asked  if  she  wanted  the 
awards  to  be  in  the  usual  Hollywood  stero- 
type — performing  arts — she  backed  away. 
"My  father."  she  said,  "would  not  want  to 
force  a  career  choice  to  win  a  scholarship; 
he  would  want  to  help  each  winner  be  all  he 
or  she  could  be!" 

So  the  scholarships  are  wide  open.  But 
they  have  been  set  up  in  such  a  way  that 
the  selection  committee  will  assess  actual 
student  needs,  and  award  whatever  is  re- 
quired to  bridge  the  gap— up  to  $5,000  each. 
Criteria  are  academic  ability,  leadership,  po- 
tentials for  success  in  chosen  fields. 

PARADOX  IN  MOTION 

As  paradoxes  go,  this  has  to  be  eligible  for 
the  Guinness  Book  of  World  Records. 
Darryl  Zanuck  so  hated  school,  he  played 
hookey,  ran  away,  played  sick,  and  eventual- 
ly lied  about  his  age  when  in  the  eighth 
grade  he  forged  his  mother's  signature  on 
enlistment  papers  to  wind  up  in  the  Army 
with  General  (Black  Jack)  Pershing  chasing 
Pancho  Villa  and  then  to  France  for  World 
WarL 

The  scholarships  will  sustain  people  in  the 
very  environment  he  went  to  great  lengths 
to  avoid.  It  amused  him  greatly  when,  on 
June  11,  1956,  at  a  U.  of  Nebraska  Com- 
mencement, he  was  awarded  a  Doctorate  of 
Humanities.  He  had  skipped  more  years  of 
formal  schooling  usually  required  to  get  a 
doctorate  than  he  had  attended. 

Darrylln  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  slow 
leamer  he  was  not.  When  in  France,  as  a  re- 
placement, he  was  sent  to  the  staff  of  the 
soldier  newspaper.  Stars  &,  Stripes.  This 
threw  him  in  with  such  other  uniformed 
types  as  Harold  Ross  (who  would  one  day 
put  the  New  Yorker  in  motion),  Franklin  P. 
Adams  (later  the  Conning  Tower  columnist 
of  note),  Alexander  Woollcott  (literary 
critic)  Stephen  Early  (to  be  FOR's  press  sec- 
retary) and  Grantland  Rice  (dean  of  sports- 
writers).  Mark  Watson  was  there,  too,  the 
one  today's  Pentagon  Press  Room  is  named 
for. 

Zanuck  has  his  own  GI  Bill  going  for  him 
before  there  was  one,  and  while  three-R 
fare  palled  on  him,  this  did  not.  .  .  . 

LXCAL  TUSSUNG 

When  Darrylln  goes  to  Wahoo  this 
month,  the  town  that  looks  forward  to  15 
years  of  her  largesse,  she  says  that's  not  all 
she  has  in  mind.  There  Is  legal  hassling  with 
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his  old  stamping  grounds— 20th  Century 
Pox,  his  deferred  salary  payments  and  other 
monies  still  held  which  means  about  six 
year's  Interest  has  been  accumulated. 

If  she  has  her  way,  that  interest  will  also 
go  to  the  C.  of  Nebraska  Foundation  endow- 
ing a  series  of  Zanuck  scholarships  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

When  Zanuck  died,  in  his  effects  which 
came  to  her  was  his  old  wallet.  In  going 
through  its  contents.  Darrylln  found  a 
scrawled  childish  drawing  she  had  given 
him  when  she  first  started  to  school,  and 
with  it  a  pressed  red  rose,  another  gift  she'd 
banded  him.  He  had  carried  them  all  his 
life.  The  rose  intrigued  her  as  it  was  the 
same  bright  red  as  when  fresh. 

She  believes  what  she's  doing  in  Wahoo — 
a  combination  of  giving  and  loyalty— is  a 
start  in  a  proper  memorial  to  a  man  who 
treated  aU  the  bills  of  bis  life  as  if  they 
dldnt  exist.* 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

oPMUsissipn 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  19SS 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  and  Senate  are  expected  to 
go  to  conference  next  week  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Many  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be  affected.  The  de- 
cisions we  must  make  will  not  be  easy. 
We  all  have  different  priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Omaha.  NE: 

Mkdicai.  Ckntsr. 
Omaha,  NE,  February  4, 19iS. 
Howard  H.  Green.  VLD.. 
Chiefof  Staff  (tl), 
VAM  A  ROC 
White  River  Junction,  VT. 

Dear  Howie:  I  believe  your  assessment  of 
the  contents  of  Mark  Wolcott's  letter  in 
your  communication  of  January  2,  1985.  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  problem  is  a  univer- 
sal one.  unfortunately  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
likely  to  be  fixable.  It  might  be  therapeutic 
(short  term  only)  for  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
have  a  catharsis  on  this  subject.  Not  want- 
ing to  miss  out  on  any  benefit  of  such  ther- 
apy, no  matter  how  transient.  I  offer  the 
following  observations  followed  by  a  specific 
response  to  each  question  posed. 

I  believe  a  significant  number  of  our  prot>- 
lems  are  self-inflicted  and  perhaps  we  are 
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now  tetUnc  our  Juat  denerts.  The  principal 
one  of  these.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  inteUec- 
tual  dishonesty  which  has  pervaded  the 
highest  positions  in  the  Aseney— that's 
right,  the  Administrators  and  CMDs.  Far 
more  time  lias  been  spent  telling  the  politi- 
cal bosses  what  is  perceived  they  want  to 
hear  than  telling  it  like  it  is.  In  the  very 
best  of  times,  VA  Medical  Centers  have 
never  had  near  the  resources  needed  to 
achieve  parity  with  the  private  sector  for 
comparable  wortloads.  While  there  is  now 
private  sector  belt  tightening,  none  of  the 
private  hospitals  likely  to  survive  will  ever 
experience  austerity  as  severe  as  the  best 
funding  VAMCs  can  anticipate.  Some  of 
the  other  "iatrogenic"  problems  are: 

1.  Selective  bailouts  of  VAMCs  which  re- 
currently spend  far  in  excess  of  their  target 
allowances.  This  is  the  result  of  uneven  (and 
unfair)  application  of  reouirements  that  all 
VAMCs  scrimp  and  manage  so  as  to  live 
within  their  means. 

2.  Foolish  entitlements  and  requirements, 
e.g..  provision  of  over-the-counter  drugs, 
provision  of  many  over-the-counter  pros- 
thetic devices,  beneficiary  travel,  etc 

3.  SodopoUtical  diseases,  e4r.,  being  ex- 
pected to  act  as  custodians  for  veterans 
whose  problems  are  social  not  medical: 
granting  service  connection  for  genetic  dis- 
orders, etc. 

4.  Dnderproductivity  of  Administrative 
Services  and  faUure  to  inculcate  in  them  a 
comprehension  of  the  business  a  hospital  is 
in. 

5.  Developing  and  publishing  staffing 
guidelines  that  reflect  marginal  numbers  at 
best. 

6.  Expenditure  of  inordinate  amounts  of 
money  on  patients  with  terminal  disease, 
e.g.,  those  with  end  stage  heart,  lung  or  ma- 
lignant disease  whose  survival  is  likely  to  be 
less  than  six  to  twelve  months. 

7.  Development  of  plans  for  and  even  im- 
plementation of  outreach  programs  that  set 
up  clinics,  mobile  vans,  etc.,  far  remote  from 
the  hospital  and  which  produce  ever  in- 
creasing workloads. 

8.  Development  of  higher  level,  sophisti- 
cated services  (i.e..  secondary  and  tertiary) 
in  hospitals  whose  mission  is  primary  care. 

9.  Expenditure  of  funds  on  programs  of 
questionable  validity  during  hard  economic 
times,  such  as  RMECS.  SERF,  administra- 
tive conferences,  etc 

10.  Employing  less  than  the  highest  dis- 
crimination in  selecting  top  management 
personneL  While  there  are  Indeed  some 
high  caliber  medical  center  directors,  there 
are  far  too  many  who  are  mediocre  at  best. 
Regrettably,  this  same  flaw  applies  to  selec- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Specific  response  to  questions: 

(a)  SiK  of  hospital— 397  beds. 

(b)  Affaiated?-ye8. 

(c)  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  January 
1. 1985: 

1.  Personnel  Service— 1596,000  ($60,000  if 
payraise  fully  funded). 

2.  AU  other— 8639.000. 

(d)  Impact  of  dollar  deficit: 

1.  Personnel— Several  positions  are  not 
filled  when  they  become  vacant  and  others 
have  deliberate  recruiting  lags. 

2.  Supplies— Major  impact  Is  on  Pharma- 
cy, home  oxygen,  surgical  implants  and 
linen. 

3.  Equipment— Equipment  f imds  are  insuf- 
ficient to  cover  projected  deficits  but  pur- 
chases are  delayed  in  case  transfer  of  funds 
is  required. 

4.  Backlog  of  patient  surgery— At  the 
present  time  none  exists. 
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(e)  Solutions  you  have  devised: 
1.  W«  will  not  accept  transfer  of  patients 
from  qon-VA  hospitals  or  enter  new  pa- 
tients into  Ambulatory  Care  Programs. 

{patients  in  Ambulatory  Care  are  dls- 
f rom  VA  programs  after  one  year  if 

connected. 
Iter  formulary  control  with  stocking 
agent  for  various  disorders. 

Ion  on  home  oxygen  program  to 
patients  who  are  house  bound. 
I  hone  this  commentary  Is  of  some  value. 
S^icerely, 

J.  J.  Matoolb,  MJ>.. 

CMefofStajr.9 
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HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OFmW  JBUKT 
HE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSEMTATITSS 

Wednetday.  June  S.  1985 


COURTER.  BCr.  Speaker,  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  once  mocked  dicta- 
tors vtho  live  in  fear  of  democratic 
ideas.  "A  little  mouse  of  thought  ap- 
pears in  the  room,  and  even  the 
mightiest  potentates  are  thrown  into 
panicf  he  said.  I  am  reminded  of  that 
remark  by  the  negative  reaction  of 
Cubanj  of f icia]»— and  even  a  few  Amer- 
icans-fto  the  inauguration  of  Radio 
Marti,  the  Voice  of  America's  new 
Cuban  service. 

At  l*ast  two  good  rejoinders  to  the 
arguBopnts  against  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation to  Cuba,  have  appeared  in 
the  Wlishlngton,  DC,  newspapers,  and 
I  wou|d  like  to  introduce  them  into 
the  RECORD.  The  first  is  an  editorial  by 
the  Washington  Post  from  May  22, 
and  the  second  is  Ben  Wattenberg's 
May  30th  commentary  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times.  Both  indicate  that 
Cuba's  Government  is  opi>osed  to 
Radio  Marti's  news  broadcasts  for  the 
very  reason  so  many  Cubans  and 
Americans  favor  them:  They  offer  the 
CubanI  people  a  small  window  onto  re- 
alities itheir  government  media  will  not 
permit  them  to  see. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  22. 1985] 

"BUKROS  DiAS,  C^UBA" 

Radio  Marti  went  on  the  air  broadcasting 
to  Cuba  this  weelL  It's  a  perfectly  legal 
form  of  International  communication.  It  ad- 
dresses what  Is  always  the  favorite  Ameri- 
can audience  in  a  communist  country,  the 
people  who  make  their  own  decisions  on 
wheth^-  to  tune  in.  It  offers  them  a  range 
of  prdgramming,  including  news  about 
Cuba,^at  the  controlled  media  do  not  pro- 
vide, dongressmen  who  had  earlier  feared 
that  tqis  station  would  be  too  indei>endent, 
provocative  and  strident  had  largely  been 
reassui^  by  changes  made  to  bring  Radio 
Marti  onder  the  umbrella  of  the  long-estab- 
lished voice  of  America. 

Fidell  (Castro,  himself  a  leading  interna- 
tional broadcaster,  lost  his  cool  when  Radio 
Marti  Opened.  Without  waiting  to  listen,  he 
suspended  last  December's  agreement  under 
which  Immigration  to  the  United  States  was 
to  resume,  and  CabA  was  to  take  back  the 
misfits  it  shipped  to  the  United  States  In 
1980:  lie  also  halted  Cuban-American  travel 
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to  Cuba.  Plafaly,  Mr.  Castro  could  not  abide 
that  the  station  might  break  part  of  the  mo- 
nopoly he  hfs  tried  to  impose  on  the  news 
fare  availably  to  his  dtlaens.  He  knew  how 
to  react  in  a  Way  that  would  cut  at  the  limit- 
ed personal  tgioice  that  remains  in  Cuba  and 
that  would,  therefore,  pain  Americans  and 
build  preasute  in  the  American  democratic 
system  to  kil|  Radio  Marti. 

iban  sanctlona— they  may  not 
ilther— there  will  be  an  argu- 
ment betweefi  Washington  and  Havana  and 
between  the  administration  and  its  critics 
on  this  Issue  over  whether  President 
Reagan  should  have  started  up  Radio  Marti. 
We  dont  se^  how  the  United  States  can 
leave  It  to  Fuel  Castro  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  country  conducts  a  broadcasting  ac- 
tivity that  Ckiba  conducts  and  that  is  legal, 
open  and  poiucally  valid.  As  a  result  of  Mr. 
Castro's  raga,  some  individuals  will  be  hurt. 
That  puU  upon  Washington  a  re^wnslbility 
can  politically  to  tning  them 
Is  that  the  arbltrarineas  of 
and  its  cruel  Impact  on 
iduals  illustrate  precisely  the 
lo  Marti  is  meant  to  treat, 
ithstandlng  some  foolish  early 
>y  this  administration  about 
going  "to  the  source,"  the  United  States  put 
aside  the  notion  of  unseating  FMel  Castro 
decades  ago.  The  Reagan  administration's 
agreement  en  immigration  last  year  illus- 
trated its  adceptance  of  the  consensus— to 
live  with  Iv.  Castro— that  has  prevailed 
since  the  Cuban  mlssQe  crisis.  Over  the  long 
haul,  however,  it  is  clearly  in  the  American 
interest  to  soe  Cubans  become  goveiiied  in  a 
more  democratic  way.  This  is  more  likely  to 
h^pen  if  the  public  debate  in  Cuba  is  kept 
fresh  by  a  p^Ject  such  as  Radio  MartL  No 
one  has  to  listen  who  doesn't  want  to. 

(From  thi  Washington  Times,  May  30. 

I  1965] 

Turn  »,  FnnL,  Hbo's  thx  Rial  Nbws 
(By  Ben  Wattenberg) 

Finally,  Radio  BCarti  is  on  the  air,  broad- 
casting intoj  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba.  Radio 
Marti  has  been  criticized,  not  Just  by  c:astro, 
but  by  Amencans.  The  complaints  fall  into 
two  categoifes— geopolitics  and  program- 
ming. 

The  geopolitical  gripe  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  Radio  ^Cartl  will  harm  relations  be- 
tween Cuba  and  America  and  that  It  might 
lead  C^astro  to  Jam  American  radio  stations. 
This  view  (feserves  only  short  shrift  We 
shouldn't  worry  about  harming  relations 
with  Cuba.  It  is  Castro  who  needs  good  rela- 
tions with  IB.  It  would  help  him  In  many 
ways:  trade,  tourism,  technology,  legitimacy. 

What  we  want  from  Castro  Is  a  change  of 
behavior.  Wc  don't  want  Soviet  troops  next 
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trying  to  export  commu- 
America,  or  C^iban  soldiers 
iviet  mercenaries  in  Africa.  If 
his  behavior,  he'll  get  good 
us.  If  not.  it  won't  hurt  us. 
ithout  (Xiban  cigars. 
Jam  U.S.  stations?  Is  a  mouse 
lenge  a  lion?  Jamming  Is  mis- 
ten  a  nation  Jams  its  own  air- 
waves, it's  unfortunate  and  ugly,  but  prot>- 
ably  legal.  Thus  Russian  can,  and  does, 
broadcast  static  in  Russia  to  try  to  prevent 
Russians  fipm  hearing  the  news  from 
abroad.  It  b  a  partially  successful  tech- 
nique. I 

Castro  is  also  afraid  to  let  his  people  hear 
the  news.  So,  he  can  try  to  Jam  Radio 
Marti— in  Cuba,  using  "ground-wave"  Jam- 
ming that  stays  in  Cuba.  But  he  is  not  enti- 
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tied  to  do  it  through  "sky-wave"  Jamming 
that  could  obstruct  an  American  station  in 
Rochester.  N.T.  That  would  be  akin  to  an 
act  of  commercial  warfare  not  unlike  having 
Cubans  tell  us  what  supermarkets  we  may 
shop  in. 

Castro  would  be  foolish  to  try  it.  It  might 
give  Ronald  Reagan,  conqueror  in  Grenada, 
the  sort  of  ideas  that  Castro  should  not 
want  President  Reagan  to  consider. 

What  about  programming?  It  is  said  that 
Radio  Marti  will  be  a  propaganda  sUtion. 
Or.  it  is  said  that  it  will  replicate  the  Voice 
of  America.  This  Is  silliness.  There  is  a  third 
option,  —a  "surrogate  home  service." 

The  distinctions  are  important.  A  propa- 
ganda station— says.  Radio  Moscow- is  an 
organ  of  government  trying  to  peddle  a 
party  line.  The  VOA  Is  different:  It's  a  non- 
propagandistic  national  radio  service  for  an 
international  audience.  The  programming  Is 
mostly  about  America  and  about  global 
news.  It  is  broadcast  by  professional  Jour- 
nalists in  English  and  in  other  languages. 

What  is  a  "surrogate  home  service?"  As  it 
happens.  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty. These  broadcast  in  21  languages  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  We  are, 
we  believe,  professional  and  non-propagan- 
disUc 

But.  unlike  VOA.  the  Radio  Free  Europe- 
Radio  Liberty  stations  do  not  deal  primarily 
with  America.  Our  charge  from  Congress  (to 
use  one  example)  is  to  try  to  put  on  the  air 
the  kind  of  Jounialism  Poles  might  have  if 
Poland  were  a  free  country.  So  we  hire  the 
best  Polish  emigre  Journalists  and  let  them 
broadcast  about  Polish  news,  culture,  eco- 
nomics, and  politics.  (And  Poles  In  Poland 
listen.  It  has  beoi  said  that  the  Solidarity 
union  could  not  have  happened  were  it  not 
for  Radio  Free  Europe.) 

That's  the  sort  of  mandate  Radio  Marti 
has:  to  broadcast  Cuban  news.  Cuban  cul- 
ture, Cuban  politics,  C^ban  economics,  to 
C^ibans  in  Cuba.  That  sort  of  news  cant  be 
gathered  and  broadcast  by  either  VOA  or 
private  Spanish  stations  in  Miami.  After  aU, 
shouldn't  Cubans  know  how  many  Cuban 
boys  have  been  killed  in  Angola? 

I  wish  the  Radio  MarU  team  well:  ilde- 
lante!  Theira  is  a  tough  Job.  With  lash 
marks  from  Radio  Liberty  political  wars  on 
my  back  to  prove  it,  I  can  guarantee  that 
the  Radio  MarU  team  wiU  be  subject  to 
harsh  criticism,  mostly  unfair.  But  there  is 
a  bonus.  Theirs  is  a  noble  task:  to  shine  a 
fair  light  in  a  dark  place. 

Broadcasting  the  truth  often  causes  prob- 
lems for  governments,  even  In  free  coim- 
tries.  In  those  sick  parts  of  the  world  where 
tyrants  try  to  strangle  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion, the  truth  can  be  particularly  scary.  It 
makes  dictators  very  nervous.  That's  why 
Castro  is  trying  to  keep  Radio  Marti  out  of 
Cuba.  That's  why  we're  putting  it  in.* 
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HON.  CHESTER  G.  ATKINS 
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•  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  been  informed  by  Cooper  T.  Holt, 
the  executive  director  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Miss  Kelly  M.  O'Shea  of 
Lawrence,  MA,  has  been  chosen  as  the 
Massachusetts'  winner  of  the  Veterans 
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of  Foreign  Wars'  Voice  of  Democracy 
scrlptwrlting  contest. 

Kelly  has  written  an  inspiring  essay 
on  this  year's  theme  of  "My  Pledge  to 
America."  I  draw  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  this  essay  by  an  insightful 
young  woman  who  hopes  to  play  an 
active  role  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Mt  Pldos  TO  Abbuca 
(By  KeUy  M  O'Shea) 

Many  times  whOe  reading  the  newspaper 
or  watching  TV,  I  am  confronted  by  the  var- 
ious problems  of  today's  society .  .  .  murder, 
rape,  child  abuse  .  .  .  the  list  seems  endless. 

Just  sitting  there,  I  often  feel  so  over- 
whelmed, so  insignificant,  that  I  wonder,  "Is 
this  really  what  America  is  all  about?  What 
can  I  do  to  help  my  country?  Can  one 
person  possibly  make  a  difference  amidst  all 
this  confusion?" 

But  then  I  think  of  such  names  as  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  What  was  so  extraordinary  about 
them?  These  pecvle  had  true  faith  In  Amer- 
ica, both  in  what  it  was  already,  and  what  it 
could  become.  Not  one  of  them  spent  his 
time  complaining  about  the  wrongs  of  socie- 
ty—rather, each  stood  up  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  In  doing  so,  these  coura- 
geous people  brought  light  to  our  country— 
the  light  of  equality,  of  Justice,  of  freedom. 
And  it  was  this  "Ught"  that  reached  out. 
and  motivated  all  people  to  become  Involved 
.  .  .  instead  of  shrinking  back  into  the  dark- 
ness of  silence. 

Tes.  maybe  I  cannot  be  an  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, but  I  too,  love  and  believe  in  this 
nation.  The  beauty  of  Its  land,  its  waters, 
but  most  of  all.  its  people.  That  vast  mix- 
ture of  different  ethnic  groups  and  back- 
grounds, all  united  under  one  flag— one 
name— America. 

Tes.  we  do  have  some  problems,  but  if 
each  and  every  person  does  his  part,  we  can 
overcome  them— Just  as  we  always  have  in 
the  past. 

I,  for  one,  want  to  do  my  part,  and  so, 
America,  I  make  this  pledge  to  you  ...La 
seemingly  insignificant  schoolgirl,  pledge  to 
let  my  life  make  a  difference— to  be  a  light- 
no  matter  how  smalL  No,  I  don't  have  to 
nm  for  the  presidency,  but  I  can  vote,  so  I 
have  a  say  in  who  does  get  elected.  And  I 
probably  will  never  have  to  die  for  my  coun- 
try as  so  many  brave  patriots  before  me 
have,  but  I  can  live  for  it. 

How  can  I  do  this?  By  caring  enough 
about  America  to  become  involved  in  a  pod- 
ttve  way,  my  youth  group,  service  projects 
for  the  sick  or  the  elderly,  the  possibilities 
are  endless! 

But  most  important  la  to  "build  America 
up"  by  my  words,  my  actions,  not  tear  it 
down  by  constantly  eritldxlng  and  slander- 
ing it  Our  only  enemy  is  disunity,  and  I 
intend  on  beaUng  that  enemy  simply  by 
being  a  positive  Influence,  by  becoming  In- 
volved in  my  community,  right  here,  right 
now. 

I  think  the  best  way  for  me  to  sum  up  my 
pledge  to  you,  America,  Is  by  quoting  the 
words  of  a  very  famous  song .  .  . 

"It  Is  better  to  light  one,  little  candle  than 
to  stumble  in  the  dark.  Better  far  that  you 
light  Just  one,  little  candle— all  you  need's  a 
tiny  spark.  If  we'd  all  say  a  prayer  that  the 
world  would  be  free,  the  wonderful  dawn  of 
a  new  day  we'd  see.  And  if  everyone  lit  Just 
one,  little  candle— what  a  bright  world  this 
could  be!"9 
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OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  RURAL 
REFERRAL  CENTERS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OPBICRiaA* 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  >BPKBSEirrATITB8 

Wedneaday.  June  5. 198$ 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I'm  Introducing  a  biU  designed 
to  enable  an  Important  and  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  health  care  system  to  be 
treated  fairly  and  equitably  under  one 
aspect  of  the  Medicare  Pnm>ective 
Payment  Program.  My  bfU  will  enable 
certain  osteopathic  rural  hospitals  to 
qualify  for  status  as  rural  referral  cen- 
ters under  the  Medicare  Program  if 
they  meet  certain  criteria,  ^jedfically. 
such  criteria  could  not  require  a  rural 
osteopathic  hospital  to  have  more 
than  3,000  discharges  In  a  srear  in 
order  to  be  classified  as  a  rural  refer- 
ral center. 

I  am  proud  to  represent  five  osteo-  . 
pathic  hospitals— more  than  are  locat- 
ed in  any  other  congressional  district. 
Osteopathic  hoq>ita]s  provide  the 
proper  environment  for  the  delivery 
and  practice  of  osteopathic  medicine— 
the  only  recognized  comprehensive  al- 
ternative to  traditional  medical  care. 
Osteopathic  hospitals  empha^ze  well- 
ness and  preventive  care  resulting  in  a 
patient  orioited  approach  to  medical 
treatment. 

Many  osteopathic  hospitals  includ- 
ing several  in  my  district  are  located  in 
rural  or  semirural  areas  and  nearly 
half  nationwide  have  less  than  100 
beds  and  80  percent  have  less  than  200 
beds.  This  reflects  the  very  specM 
community  orientation  of  osteopathic 
hospitals. 

What  makes  the  osteopathic  hospi- 
tal system  unique  is  that  it  represents 
an  alternative  health  care  delivery 
system  that  is  recognised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  separate  but 
parallel  medical  system.  This  distinc- 
tiveness has  been  recognised  in  all  as- 
pects of  Medicare,  health  planning, 
and  other  Federal  programs. 

Osteopathic  hospitals  are  subject  to 
all  provisions  of  the  Medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  The  program 
makes  a  special  allowance  for  certain 
rural  hospitals  that  due  to  their 
unique  nature  have  been  designated  as 
rural  referral  centers.  What  this 
means  is  that  a  rural  hospital  meeting 
criteria  measuring  the  complexity  of 
cases  it  treats,  the  number  of  patients 
It  attracts  from  surrounding  areas,  the 
specialization  of  the  medical  staff,  and 
the  number  of  patients  it  discharges 
each  year,  merits  the  payment  of  the 
higher  urban  Medicare  DRO  rates. 
Less  complex  rural  hospitals  receive 
lower  rural  DRO  pajmaents. 

The  change  in  law  made  last  year  by 
Congress  was  a  step  forward  In  truly 
recognizing  the  type  of  rural  hospital 
that  should  qualify  for  this  designa- 
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UOD.  I  believe  that  Congress  intended 
that  the  complexity  of  cases  treated  in 
a  niral  hoepital.  the  wide  range  of  pa- 
tients from  surrounding  areas  being 
treated,  and  its  medical  staff  compo- 
nent, were  the  most  significant  criteria 
to  be  considered.  Congress  never  in- 
tended the  size  of  the  institution  to  be 
a  primary  factor  nor  to  virtually  dis- 
qualify a  medical  system  because  it  is 
inherently  small.  However,  regulations 
implementing  this  legislation  require 
that  a  hospital  discharge  at  least  6,000 
patients  annually  in  order  to  qualify 
as  a  nu^  referral  center.  Since  osteo- 
pathic hospitals  and  especially  those 
in  rural  areas  are  by  nature  small  but 
more  complex  than  comparable  hospi- 
tals, we  discovered  that  qualifying  for 
such  status  would  be  almost  prohibi- 
tive. Their  complexity  is  due  to  the 
teaching  function  and  comprehensive 
array  of  services  offered  despite  their 
sixe. 

Therefore,  my  bill  would  not  require 
osteopathic  rural  hospitals  to  have 
more  than  3.000  patients  discharged  in 
a  given  year  in  order  to  qualify  as  a 
rural  referral  center.  Osteopathic 
rural  ho^itals  would  still  need  to 
meet  all  the  additional  criteria  desig- 
nated in  current  law  and  regulation. 
But  it  would  allow  a  very  small 
number  of  highly  complex  osteopathic 
rural  hospitals  to  qualify  as  long  as 
they  can  meet  the  stringent  criteria 
set  by  regulation.  This  will  aUow  the 
separate  but  equal  recognition  of  the 
osteopathic  hospital  system  to  be  re- 
tained while  correcting  an  inequity  in 
this  part  of  the  Medicare  Prospective 
Payment  Program.* 
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THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ROCKFORD.  MI 


HON.  PAUL  B.  HENRY 

OPiacHiaAR 

IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  BXPRXSENTATTVES 

WedTiesday,  June  S,  198S 

•  Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  the  city  of  Rockford. 
Id.  and  Join  in  celebrating  its  50th  an- 
niversary as  a  city.  Rockford  is  located 
in  north  Kent  Coimty,  only  minutes 
from  Grand  Rapids.  It  Is  a  great  honor 
for  me  to  represent  the  good  people  of 
this  fine  area. 

This  community  nestled  in  the 
vaUey  of  the  Rogue  River  entails  a 
rich  and  interesting  history.  Founded 
in  1843  by  Smith  Lapham,  the  area 
was  originally  known  as  Laphamville. 
Construction  of  a  dam  and  a  sawmill 
began  the  actual  settlement  years. 
Through  much  hard  work,  the  realized 
dream  of  having  established  a  new 
area,  and  great  expansion  from  the  be- 
ginning da3^.  in  1865  the  settlement 
had  become  a  small  town  and  was 
named  Rockford. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  incorpo- 
rated Rockford  as  a  village  city  in  1935 
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and  thf  city  has  operated  under  the 
council  manager  plan  ever  since.  The 
new  dty  continued  to  experience 
growth  and  on  five  separate  occasions 
annexed  areas— in  1961,  1962,  1963. 
1964,  aad  1967.  Today,  the  city  encom- 
passes )  square  miles  and  has  a  popu- 
lation <k  3.324. 

In  l|68,  the  people  of  Rockford 
gatherod  in  celebration  of  the  quasqul- 
centeniiial  anniversary  of  the  city's 
foundii^.  It  was  at  this  time  one  of 
Rockfofd's  own  natives  compiled  the 
area's  Involved  and  lengthy  history, 
and  published  the  story  in  booklet 
form.  TMs  text  now  serves  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  souvenir  for  the  entire 
community. 

This  delightful  community  should 
be  proud  of  its  many  civic-minded 
service  organizations  which  aid  in 
making!  the  quality  of  life  so  enjoy- 
able, m  addition.  Rockford  boasts 
public  ^cilities  unequaled  for  a  city  of 
its  sizet-a  historical  miiseum,  an  at- 
tractive public  library,  excellent 
school  iacilities.  an  indoor  community 
pool,  a  (nodem  courthouse,  and  munic- 
ipal complex  just  to  name  a  few. 

The  ;many  tree-lined  streets,  the 
Rogue  pliver.  numerous  parks,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  community  have  com- 
bined to  make  Rockford  the  beautiful 
city  that  it  is— be  it  to  call  your  perma- 
nent home  or  simply  to  visit.  Like  all 
of  wesi  Michigan,  Rockford  affords 
recreation  for  virtually  every  interest 
in  evety  season.  Dating  back  from 
early  logging  days.  Rockford  has 
grown  into  an  exciting  city— indeed 
from  sawmill  to  city— while  preserving 
a  small  town  atmosphere.  Today,  the 
area  is  WeU  known  for  its  Hush  Puppy 
Outlet  (Mall,  shopping  trips  to  the 
many  duaint  shops  that  line  Squires 
Street  Bquare,  and  the  friendly  and 
welcoming  spirit  of  the  community. 

I  ami  happy  to  Join  with  the  resi- 
dents Of  Rockford  to  be  a  part  of  this 
special  anniversary  celebration  and 
I'm  equally  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
timity  to  tell  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  about  this 
great  mty.  The  people  of  Rockford 
diligently  work  to  maintain  the  high 
standaad  of  commiuilty  life  they  have 
establi^ied  and  they  surely  deserve 
high  recognition  for  their  continually 
successful  endeavors.  I  feel  certain 
Rockfofd's  future  will  be  as  bright  and 
succes^ul  as  the  past  50  years  have 
been.  lit  is  truly  an  honor  for  me  to 
wish  this  outstanding  city  a  very 
happy  ^irthday. 

you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


DISABILITY  BILL 


>N.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  Tta  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

yVednesday.  June  5, 198S 

•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  my  col- 
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leagues'  attention  legislation  that  I  am 
Introducing  oday  that  would  impose  a 
90-day  llmitj  on  the  Appeals  Council 
review  proce^  under  the  Old  Age.  Sur- 
vivors and  Disability  Insurance  Pro- 
grams. I 

The  need  for  this  time  restriction 
was  made  apparent  to  me  as  a  result  of 
a  case  involving  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  North  Dakota.  This  young 
woman  had  filed  for  disability  benefits 
due  to  a  crlEpling  mental  illness.  After 
an  initial  denial  and  an  extensive  ap- 
peals proce9,  her  case  was  approved 
by  an  administrative  law  judge  [AUl. 
The  Social  Security  Appeals  Council, 
however,  elejcted  under  normal  admin- 
istrative procures  to  pull  this  file  for 
further  review. 

Despite  pleas  from  my  Bismarck 
office  to  move  quickly  on  this  matter, 
the  Appeals jCouncll  took  5  months  to 
consider  a  united  amount  of  material 
and  finally  decided  to  remand  the  case 
back  to  the  ALJ  for  additional  sup- 
porting evidence.  During  this  time,  my 
constituent,  a  helpless  young  woman, 
was  placed  in  financial  and  emotional 
limbo.  With  no  ability  to  support  her- 
self and  with  the  Appeals  Council 
dragging  its  feet  month  after  month, 
this  woman  but  a  gun  to  her  head  and 
pulled  the  ti^gger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  yoiuig  woman  was 
not  alone.  Others  who  are  disabled 
have  waited  too  long  for  this  process 
to  work.  Often,  it  has  resulted  in  trag- 
edy. We  here  in  Congress  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  these  lessons 
and  to  redr^  a  real  and  potentially 
fatal  flaw  |  in  our  current  review 
system.  We  [must  require  the  Appeals 
Council  take  action  and  make  deci- 
sions on  an  expedited  basis.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  this 
legislation  to  require  the  Appeals 
Council  to  act  in  a  prescribed  time. 
A  bill  to  amend  tiUes  II  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  He^th  and  Human  Services  to 
itary'B  final  decision,  after 
required  thereunder, 
after  commencing  proceed- 
le  Appeals  Council  In  the  De- 


issue  the 
certain    hi 
within  90 
Ings  before 


partment  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled, 

SECTION  I.  SHOtT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Health  aad  Human  Services  Appeals 
Council  Limitations  Act  of  1985". 

SBC  Z.  FINAL  DBaSIONS  OF  THE  SECRETARY  TO 
BE  ksSCED  NOT  LATER  THAN  M  DAYS 
AFTBS  COMMENCEMENT  OF  PRO- 
CEgDINGS  BEFORE  THE  APPEALS 
COCNaU 


(a)  PROGXKDpfGS  Uhskr  thk  Old-Agk,  Sur- 
vivors, AHD  DiSABnjTT  INSURANCE  PRO- 
GRAM.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  205(b)  of  the 
Social  Securittr  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  therieof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)(A)  In  4ny  case  in  which  proceedings 
are  commenced  before  the  Apt>eals  Council 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
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Services  (or  any  other  forum  established  in 
such  Department  for  similar  purposes)  for 
review  of  any  decision  by  or  under  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basts  of  any  hearing  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shall 
issue  his  final  decision  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  proceed- 
ings are  conunenced. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  in  any 
review  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  any  person,  all  relevant  issues 
presented  for  review  shall,  as  of  the  end  of 
the  90-day  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  be  deemed  resolved,  as  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary,  in  the  person's 
favor.". 

(2)    DUABnJTT    DETERMINATIONS.— Section 

221(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  205(b)  with  respect  to  decisions 
of  the  Secretary,  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  205(bKl)  with  respect  to 
decisions  of  the  Secretary,  to  additional 
rights  related  to  such  hearing  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  provided  under  section 
205(bX3).  and". 

(b)  Procbdincs  Under  the  Sopplkmkntal 
SECURrrr  Income  Program.— Section  lS31(c) 
of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3KA)  In  any  case  in  which  proceedings 
are  commenced  before  the  Appeals  Council 
In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (or  any  other  forum  established  In 
such  Department  for  similar  purposes)  for 
review  of  any  decision  by  or  under  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  any  hearing  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  shaU 
Issue  his  final  decision  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  on  which  such  proceed- 
ings are  commenced. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  in  any 
review  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  any  person,  all  issues  presented 
for  review  shall,  as  of  the  end  of  the  90-day 
period  referred  to  In  subparagn4>h  (A),  be 
deemed  resolved,  as  the  final  decision  of  the 
Secretary.  In  the  person's  favor.". 

SEC  1.  EFFBCnVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  hearWs  pending  on, 
or  commenced  on  or  after,  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
JNTTIATIVE  HEARING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday.  June  5, 198S 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
hearing,  conducted  by  the  Republican 
study  committee,  has  emphasized  the 
potential  and  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  research  into  the  possibilities 
of  strategic  defense.  Since  President 
Reagan  announced  the  concept  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  in  April 
1983,  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
examining  the  possibility  of  an  effec- 
tive defense  against  nuclear  attack. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  mutual  assured  destruction 
[MAD]  is  truly  a  doctrine  of  despera- 
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tion  and  heightens  the  threat  of  de- 
stroying civilization  as  we  know  it. 
Now  it  appears  that  there  may  be  a 
way  to  use  conventional  weapons  to 
construct  an  actual  defense  against  a 
nuclear  attack  on  this  country.  Real 
defense  of  the  American  pe<9le  and 
the  citizens  of  our  allies  throughout 
the  world  would  greatly  lessen  the 
fear  and  the  threat  of  an  end  to  our 
world  because  it  would  reduce  the  pos- 
sibility of  anyone  believing  that  a  de- 
liberate nuclear  attack  could  possibly 
succeed  against  us  and  an  accidental 
action  could  not  escalate  into  an  aU- 
out  nuclear  exchange. 

Of  even  more  importance  to  me  is 
the  fact  that  the  growing  nuclear  pro- 
liferation  may   allow   a   mn/^man    like 

the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  or  Colonel 
Qadhaf i  to  obtain  a  few  nuclear  rock- 
ets and  then  start  a  nuclear  war  on 
their  own.  If  we  find  that  strategic  de- 
fense is  possible  then  we  can  forever 
preclude  the  possibility  of  an  acdden- 
tial  or  terrorist  nuclear  war  because 
the  few  weapons  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  such  an  attack  could  be  de- 
stroyed in  space  and  would  not  deto- 
nate on  Earth.  We  could  stop  this  kind 
of  action  even  if  it  were  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union  and  therefore  we  could 
lower  the  threat  and  raise  the  thresh- 
old of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Secretary  Weinberger  and  General 
Abrahamson  have  testified  as  to  the 
need  for  supporting  the  President's  re- 
quest at  its  level  of  funding.  Drs. 
Teller,  Kes^worth,  and  Jastrow  have 
told  us  of  the  progress  and  the  poten- 
tial success  of  the  research  program.  I 
believe  that  this  issue  is  of  such  timely 
and  overriding  importance  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  be  stingy  with  our 
support.  I  am  in  favor  of  funding  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  programs 
at  the  full  request  of  $3.7  billion  in 
1986. 

Only  by  conducting  a  research  pro- 
gram can  we  learn  if  it  is  possible  to 
defend  ourselves  against  nuclear  wev>- 
ons.  The  present  plans  for  the  8DI  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  1972  ABM 
agreement  and  any  activities  that 
would  violate  that  understanding  in 
letter  or  in  spirit  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Congress 
before  they  could  take  place.* 


MISSION  AVIATION  CELEBRATES 
40  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESXNTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  5,  19S5 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
an  organization  that  will  shortly  cele- 
brate its  40th  anniversary;  40  years  of 
compassion,  dedication,  and  love  for 
mankind  will  be  recognized  this  year. 
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Misrion  Aviati(m  Fellowihip.  based 
in  Redlands,  CA.  is  a  network  of 
highly  skilled  professionals  from  more 
than  15  nations  who  provide  aerial  and 
communication  assistance  to  missions 
around  the  world,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  reaching  the  people  in  remote, 
developing  areas.  An  MAP  airplane 
takes  off  somewhere  in  the  world 
every  3  %  minutes  carrying  with  it  vital 
lifesaving  medical  supplies  and  tech- 
nology, educational  and  agricultural 
assistance,  disaster  relief  and  other 
services  to  people  in  need. 

Over  the  years,  MAP'S  goal  has  been 
to  l&entif y  specific  needs  around  the 
world  and  as  appropriate,  use  aircraft 
and  radios  to  meet  those  needs.  Today, 
the  fellowship  is  receiving  more  re- 
quests for  its  services  than  ever  before, 
and  most  recently,  was  faced  with  one 
of  its  biggest  challenges:  the  African 
famine.  As  the  world  awakened  in  1984 
to  the  severity  of  a  drought  that  has 
been  building  in  Africa  for  the  past  5 
years.  Mission  Aviation  Fellowship 
and  its  flyers  were  already  on  the 
scene,  providing  relief  to  the  famine- 
stricken  Africans.  The  world  respond- 
ed overwhelmingly,  and  food  and  sup- 
plies were  made  available  in  increasing 
numbers.  Without  the  experience  of 
the  MAP  flyers,  and  their  selfless  acts 
of  courage  that  sent  them  into  the 
most  remote  areas,  many  Africans 
would  have  simply  died. 

The  mission's  motivation  comes 
from  God.  As  explained  by  Larry  Nich- 
olson, program  director  for  MAR 

We  believe  that  by  doing  what  we  are 
doing,  we  are  showing  the  love  of  God 
through  the  skills  Ood  has  given  us. 

According  to  Chuck  Bennett,  presi- 
dent of  MAP: 

Mission  Aviation  Is  a  "high  tech"  <»saai- 
zaU(m.  But  at  heart  we  are  "high  touch." 
Our  reason  for  being  is  to  use  technology  to 
touch  people  with  the  love  of  Christ. 

In  addition  to  the  remarkable  woiic 
that  MAP  has  aoccHnplished  hi  Ethio- 
pia, their  involvement  in  Honduras. 
Brazil.  Lesotho,  and  Zimbabwe  has 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  so  many  people.  The  MAP 
flyers  bring  vital  supplies  to  the  sick 
and  injured,  and  provide  transporta- 
tion for  medical  workers.  Bible  teach- 
ers and  community  assistance  special- 
ists. Their  very  presence  is  an  indir  - 
tion  to  those  in  need  that  someone 
cares,  and  that  knowledge  can  spark  a 
hope  in  the  heart  of  a  human  being 
that  has  all  but  given  up  on  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  sense 
of  gratitude  that  I  rise  today  to  thank 
Chuck  Bennet  and  Mission  Aviation 
Fellowship  for  the  compassion  they 
have  demonstrated  over  the  years,  and 
to  congratulate  them  on  this,  their 
40th  anniversary,  but  most  of  all,  to 
urge  them  to  continue  on  this  most 
worthy  path.* 
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ADAM  METERSON  ON  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  RENEWAL  OF 
LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

orwtwjwaaxT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rkpscskhtattvbs 

Wedne*day,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  most  interesting  essay  on  the 
renewal  of  democracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Authored  by  Adam  Meyerson.  the 
editor  of  one  of  the  country's  best  po- 
litical Journals,  Policy  Review,  the  ar- 
ticle examines  what  I  think  may  be 
the  most  Important  political  change 
on  the  world  stage  in  the  last  7  years. 
Because  this  trend  has  nearly  coincid- 
ed with  the  renewal,  under  two 
Reagan  Presidencies,  of  American  op- 
timism about  the  virtues  of  democra- 
cy, it  may  be  hoped  that  the  two  pat- 
terns will  be  mutually  reinforcing. 

The  article  follows: 

Bravs  New  Hnmnnu— LAnH  AiaucA's 

DBIOCIATIC  RnAUSAIICB 

(By  Adam  lleyeTaon) 

Seven  years  ago,  Latin  America  was  domi- 
nated by  authoritarian  regimes,  most  of 
them  military  Juntas  and  many  of  them  In- 
credibly brutaL  The  only  coimtiies  in  the 
region  with  free  elections  then  were  Venezu- 
ela. Colombia.  Costa  Rica.  Suriname,  the 
Bingliah-spfiUnK  Caribbean  except  Grena- 
da, and  Mexico  wltb  its  Chicago-style  ver- 
sion of  one-party  marhine  politics. 

But  since  1978  the  hemisphere  has  been 
swept  by  a  revolution.  Ten  countries  have 
tnmsfoimed  themselves  into  democracies, 
with  two  more  apparently  on  the  way. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  population  in  Latin 
America  now  live  in  countries  that  are 
either  democratic  or  scheduled  to  become 
democratic  soon. 

The  surge  of  democracy  began  in  1978, 
when  the  Dominican  Republic  had  its  first 
open  elections  since  1960  and  its  first  peace- 
ful transfer  of  power  between  parties  in  its 
history.  Freely  elected  presidents  replaced 
military  governments  in  Ecuador  (1979), 
Peru  (1980),  Honduras  (1983),  BollvU  (1983), 
Argentina  (1983),  El  Salvador  (1984), 
Panama  (1984),  and  Uruguay  (1985).  with 
Ouatonala  scheduled  for  a  similar  transi- 
tion later  this  year.  Brasil  this  March  inau- 
gurated its  first  dvillan  president  in  31 
years,  and  has  scheduled  direct  elections  in 
1988.  Last  year  Orenadians  voted  In  their 
first  free  elections  since  1974. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  ranarkable  political 
transformations  Id  modem  times.  And.  per- 
haps most  extraordinary,  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  peaeefuL  The  history  of  Latin 
America  Is  a  history  of  bloodshed  and  insta- 
bility. Many  of  the  region's  new  democra- 
cies, particularly  El  Salvador  and  Peru,  are 
otgaged  in  ruthless  cunbat  with  guerriUas. 
But  with  the  exception  of  Orenada  and 
probably  Guatemala,  most  of  the  recent 
transitions  to  democracy  have  been 
achieved  without  force  of  arms.  The  demo- 
owUc  revolution  has  talien  place  because 
military  regimes  have  relinquished  power 
voluntarily. 

The  reasons  for  their  doing  so  vary  from 
cotmtry  to  country.  In  Argentina,  the  armed 
forces  were  humiliated  by  their  misadven- 
tures in  the  Falklands.  Uruguay's  voters 
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overwheliglngly  rejected  a  draft  constitu- 
tion that  (would  have  given  the  military  a 
peimanenl  place  in  government.  Brazil's  sol- 
diers havs  never  seen  themselves  as  a  per- 
manent raling  class.  They  have  long  been 
planning  ■>  leave  the  government,  and  have 
been  slowgr  and  deliberately  opening  up  the 
political  system  since  1974. 

In  Panaina,  the  death  of  dictator  Omar 
Torrijos  permitted  the  return  of  democratic 
politics  as  {usual.  In  El  Salvador  and  Hondu- 
ras, the  niUitary  faced  a  double  realisation: 
democracg  would  be  a  valuable  weapon  in 
mobilixinal  popular  opinion  against  Commu- 
nism, and  H  was  also  probably  necessary  for 
securing  iknerican  aid.  Soldiers  in  Guatema- 
la, once  tljeir  non-Marxist  Central  American 
neighbors  tiuned  to  democracy,  probably 
dldnt  wadt  to  be  the  odd  men  out. 

But  several  common  influences  have  also 
encourageo  democracy  throughout  the 
hemlsphese.  The  examples  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  succMsfully  moved  to 
democratie  government  in  the  mld-19708 
after  long  periods  of  authoritarianism,  have 
had  a  malor  impact  on  their  former  em- 
pires. Not  only  did  the  victory  of  socialists 
and  social  democrats  make  democracy  look 
more  attractive  to  the  center-left  in  Latin 
America,  ^t  the  military  and  center-right 
were  reasaued  by  the  stability  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  after  the  departures  of  Franco  and 
Salasar— wen  with  the  coming  of  socialist 
governments.  Besides,  there  was  the  matter 
of  cultural  identification.  If  democracy  was 
the  wave  af  the  future  in  Iberia,  perhaps  it 
should  be  BO  as  well  In  Ibero-Amerlca. 

The  Cattiollc  Church  has  become  an  Im- 
portant force  for  democracy,  especially 
under  Pope  John  F>aul  II.  In  his  many  trips 
to  Latin  America,  the  pope  has  tried  to  dis- 
tance the  church  both  from  traditional 
social  structures  and  from  the  equally  un- 
democratie  liberation  theology.  The  Catho- 
lic faith  was  once  considered  conducive  to 
authoritarianism  But  almost  every  major 
Catholic  country  In  the  world  today  Is 
either  demcxratic  or  be<x>mlng  democratic. 
The  two  most  prominent  exceptions  are 
Poland  aqd  Hungary,  and  they,  not  coind- 
dentally.  Are  the  Communist  countries  with 
the  stronfest  democratic  movements. 

The  deigocratic  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica has  received  the  unequivocal  support  of 
the  United  States— under  the  administra- 
tions of  both  Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  A  telephone  call  from  President 
Carter  to  president  Joaquin  Balaguer  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1978  helped  to  dis- 
suade that  coimtry's  army  from  interfering 
with  election  results  that  appeared  to  favor 
Mr.  Balaguer's  opponent.  The  army  had  in- 
terrupted the  counting  of  ballots,  but  al- 
lowed it  to  resume  when  Bfr.  Carter  other- 
wise threatened  to  cut  off  all  aid  to  the 
country,  ii  1979,  the  Carter  Administration 
helped  reinforce  the  wavering  commitment 
of  Ecuad<^s  military  to  turn  over  power  to 
a  newly  tlected  civilian.  And  In  1980,  the 
promise  tl  considerable  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  helped  persuade  the  Honduran 
military  to  hold  elections  for  a  constituent 
assembly,  and  thus  begin  the  process  of  de- 
mocratizajtion.  The  Carter  Administration's 
emphasis  I  on  human  rights  led  to  humani- 
tarian im|>rovements  in  Argentina,  and  pro- 
vided an  I  important  boost  of  morale  for 
democratic  forces  there. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has.  If  any- 
thing, be«n  even  more  supportive  of  democ- 
racy. President  Reagan.  Vice  President 
George  ^ush,  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  Stiults  have  repeatedly  affirmed  the 
United  Slates'  commitment  to  democracy  in 
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every  country  i^  the  world.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration supported  EI  Salvador's  belea- 
guered democracy  when  Ccmgress  was  giving 
up  hope  on  it.  It  Is  supporting  Nicaragua's 
democratic  conira*  who  are  seeing  to  es- 
tablish the  free  elections  promised  by  the 
Sandinistas  wh^  they  seised  power  in  1979. 
It  provided  the]  opportunity  for  democracy 
In  Grenada  witb  its  intervention  in  1983,  to- 
gether with  neikhboring  Caribbean  islands. 
The  mission  was  attacked  In  the  United  Na- 
tions as  unwarranted  interference  in  Grena- 
da's internal  af  Iklrs.  But  the  Grenadians  did 
not  think  so:  Inl  the  last  year's  elections,  90 
percent  of  the  ioters  chose  candidates  who 
applauded  the  iatervention. 

The  Reagan  |  Administration  stopped  a 
coup  in  Bolivia  {in  1984.  and  it  helped  keep 
Uruguay's  military  to  its  timetable  for  de- 
mocracy by  repeatedly  praising  it  in  public 
fonmis.  It  sent  ia  special  dlplmnatic  mission 
to  Honduras  in  1981,  when  the  country's 
military  had  aemnd  thoughts  about  democ- 
racy. It  has  Inrfsted  on  the  dismantling  of 
death  squads  In,'  El  Salvador,  where  political 
fciUlngs  are  naw  running  about  50  per 
month,  down  ftom  more  than  400  In  1981. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  publicly 
and  repeatedly^alled  for  democratization  In 
Paraguay  and  difle. 

But  much  mo^  important  than  any  exter- 
nal influence  has  been  the  pressure  for  de- 
mocracy from  within  Latin  America  itself. 
Most  gringo  "Latin-americanists"  contend 
that  the  people!  of  the  region  have  no  inter- 
est in  democracy:  Foreign  Poliet/  magazine 
in  its  latest  issue  published  an  article  calling 
Latin  plurallsmi  a  "pipe  dream."  But  these 
academics  havetbeen  paying  more  attention 
to  Latin  American  intellectuals  than  to 
Latin  Amerioui  people.  No  one  witnessing 
the  Joyful  inaugurations  of  Raul  Alf onsin  in 
Argentina  and  Julio  Sanguinetti  in  Uruguay 
could  conclude  that  the  people  of  these 
countries  do  not  treasure  the  opportunity  to 
choose  their  government.  No  one  witnessing 
the  excitement)  of  Salvadoran  voters,  who 
lined  up  for  heuis  in  front  of  polling  sta- 
tions, could  cmidude  that  democracy  in 
their  country  la  a  charade. 

The  truth  is  niat  Latin  America,  for  all  its 
turbulence  ana  tyranny,  has  a  long  demo- 
cratic tradition.  Almost  every  country  in  the 
region  has  ttaa  some  experience  with  de- 
mocracy, and  many  are  blessed  by  political 
leaders  deeply  committed  to  democratic 
values.  Jose  Natwleon  Duarte  of  El  Salvador 
was  tortured  by  the  military  that  stole  an 
election  from  him  in  1973.  Rather  than 
become  an  embittered  Marxist  revolution- 
ary, he  has  worked  ever  since  for  the  intro- 
duction of  genuine  democracy  to  his  nation. 
Fernando  Belaunde  was  deposed  as  presi- 
dent of  Peru  by  a  military  coup  in  1968. 
Today  he  presides  over  a  multi-party  democ- 
racy, and  has  allowed  opposition  c^rties  to 
take  power  in  municipal  governments. 

The  soldiers  of  Latin  America  have  also 
been  sensitive  to  those  democratic  aspira- 
tions. Military  I  regimes  in  the  region  has 
been  unspeakably  cruel,  and  the  human 
rights  documeijtation,  particularly  from  the 
1970s,  reads  lllee  a  catalog  of  horrors:  8,961 
"disappearance^"  in  Argentina;  5,000  to 
10,000  dead  in  Chile;  80,000  questioned  or 
detained  in  Uruguay.  But  the  military  in 
most  Latin  countries  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  its  public  legitimacy.  It  has 
usually  taken  power  only  at  times  of  nation- 
al crisis,  and  ^nly  with  widespresd  public 
support.  Three  hundred  thousand  Brazil- 
ians danced  in  the  streets  of  Rio  the  day 
after  the  army  took  over  in  1964.  In  1973, 
Uruguay's  civilian  government  voluntarily 
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handed  power  to  the  military,  in  the  hopes 
of  eradicating  the  Tupamaro  terrorism  that 
was  destroying  the  once  peaceful  country. 
In  1976,  1,500  Argentines  were  assassinated 
by  Montonero  and  Trotskyite  guerrillas,  and 
the  country's  military  takeover  was  greeted 
by  many  with  relief. 

The  military  quickly  wore  out  its  welcome 
in  most  countries  after  the  terrorist  threat 
was  crushed,  and  as  the  military  proved  to 
be  totally  inept  In  economic  management. 
But  there  are  many  countries  whose  re- 
gimes do  not  step  down  because  of  debt 
crisis  or  public  diMpproval.  Halle  Mengistu 
has  not  retired  from  power  in  Ethiopia, 
though  his  policies  tiave  led  to  famine,  Fidel 
Castro  still  rules  CMba.  though  he  has  de- 
stroyed the  economy  of  what  once  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. By  contrast,  most  of  Latin  America's 
non-Marxist  regimes  gradually  stepped 
aside  when  they  sensed  that  they  were  over- 
whelmingly not  wanted. 

A  swn  c  OP  THx  raiDxnxntt 

This  is  not  the  first  democratic  wave  in 
Latin  America. 

Earlier  ones  occurred  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  and  again  in  the  late  1950s.  In  the 
early  1960s,  during  John  F.  Kennedy's  "Alli- 
ance for  Progress,"  every  country  in  South 
America  was  a  democracy  except  Paraguay. 
But  the  "twilight  of  the  tyranU,"  as  it  was 
then  called,  was  short-lived:  beginning  with 
Bolivia  and  Brazil  in  1064,  the  continent  was 
swept  by  a  wave  of  coups. 

There  are  many  who  fear  that  the  present 
democratization  is  Just  another  swing  of  the 
pendulum,  that  the  hemisphere's  new  de- 
mocracies will  be  unable  to  maintain  politi- 
cal support  in  the  face  of  all  the  problems 
they  face.  Certainly  there  are  grounds  for 
uneasiness.  Political  killings  in  many  coun- 
tries—last year,  there  were  525  in  Guatema- 
la—may put  a  chill  on  genuine  democratic 
debate.  The  drug  traffic,  and  iU  empire  of 
organized  crime,  threatens  to  poison  the  de- 
mocracies of  Ck>lombia,  Bolivia,  and  Jamai- 
ca. In  El  Salvador  and  Peru,  Communist 
guerrillas  could  triumph.  In  Bolivia,  infla- 
tion exceeds  100,000  percent 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fear  is  that  Latin 
America  is  in  for  a  prolonged  period  of  eco- 
nomic austerity,  now  that  the  go-go  years  of 
international  lending  are  over.  But  democra- 
cy has  shown  enormous  resilience  during 
times  of  economic  trouble.  American  democ- 
racy survived  the  Depression.  Israeli  democ- 
racy Is  surviving  its  present  financial  crisis, 
British  democracy  has  endiued  throughout 
a  century  of  relative  decline.  Venezuela's  de- 
mocracy Is  surviving  the  ctirrent  austerity, 
and  last  year  Ecuador  peacefully  trans- 
ferred power  between  parties.  One  of  the 
virtues  of  democracy  is  that  you  can  toss 
out  the  rascals  who  are  responsible  for  your 
economic  mess.  The  armed  forces  of  Latin 
America  are  so  decredited  in  their  economic 
management  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
turned  to  for  economic  reasons.  And  Marx- 
ist economic  models  such  as  C^lba  and  Nin- 
ragua  can  hardly  look  attractive. 

There  are  two  circumstances  where  the 
military  might  take  over  once  again.  One  is 
if  there  is  a  return  to  political  chaos  or  ter- 
rorism of  1960s  and  1970s  proportions.  A 
second  is  if  the  military  perceives  a  threat 
to  itself  as  an  institution.  One  of  the  most 
promising  signs  for  the  survival  of  democra- 
cy is  that  many  of  Latin  America's  new  civil- 
ian rulers  are  taking  pains  not  to  carry  out 
vendettas  against  the  military.  Argentina's 
Raul  Alfonsln,  for  example,  has  been  care- 
ful not  to  implicate  the  entire  military  In 
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his  effort  to  prosecute  human  rights  viola- 
tors of  the  1970b. 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville  was  a  peMimlst 
about  the  chances  for  democracy  in  Latin 
America.  'The  people  dwelling  In  his  beauti- 
ful half  continent  seem  obdurately  deter- 
mined to  tear  out  each  other's  guts;  nothing 
can  divert  them  from  that  objective.  Ex- 
haustion may  Induce  momentary  repose, 
repoae  the  prelude  to  fresh  frenzies.  Con- 
templating their  state  of  wretchedness  al- 
ternating with  bouts  of  crime.  I  am  tempted 
to  believe  that  for  them  despotism  would  be 
a  blessing." 

This  has  long  been  the  region's  reputa- 
tion, but  a  new  generation  in  Latin  America 
is  consciously  trying  to  build  stable  demo- 
cratic institutions.  If  its  democratic  renais- 
sance endures,  then  Latin  America  can  take 
its  rightful  place,  together  with  Western 
Elurope,  North  America,  and  Japan,  as  the 
guardian  of  the  most  cheriahed  political 
values  of  Western  civilization.* 


THE  ORCHARD  LAKE  SCTHOOLS 
CELESRATE  THEIR  CENTENNIAL 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIEID 

ormcHiGAii 

Iir  THE  BOUSE  or  REPRXSEHTATTVES 

Wedneaday,  June  S,  198S 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  Orchard  Lake  Schools 
for  their  outstanding  work  as  they  cel- 
ebrate their  100th  year  of  successful 
work,  cultural  accomplishments  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  Michigan 
area. 

The  Orchard  Lake  Schools  consist  of 
SS.  Cyrill  and  Methodius  Seminary, 
St.  Mary's  College  and  St.  Mary's  Pre- 
paratory in  Orchard  Lake,  Ml.  The 
schools  are  planning  large  festivities 
on  July  25,  1985.  Dignitaries  from 
around  the  United  States  will  be  at- 
tending along  with  priests  from  vari- 
ous cities  around  the  United  States; 
clerics  from  Poland  will  also  attend. 

The  Orchard  Lake  Schools  are  a 
imique  institution.  They  are  the  only 
Polish-American  academic  and  cultur- 
al complex  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States  and  house  the  Center  for  Polish 
Studies  and  Culture,  the  Polish-Ameri- 
can Liturgical  Center,  the  Center  for 
Pastoral  Studies,  and  the  Pope  John 
Paul  II  Center. 

The  Polish-American  community 
has  long  been  an  Integral  part  of  our 
country.  The  first  Poles  came  to 
Jamestown  in  1608  and  that  small 
group  made  important  contributions 
to  America.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  was  a 
leading  cavalry  officer,  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko  was  a  military  engineer 
under  George  Washington.  Haym  Sol- 
omon was  a  major  financier  of  the 
war.  Over  6,000  Poles  served  during 
the  Civil  War  on  both  sides.  Between 
1870  and  1920,  2.5  million  Poles  ar- 
rived in  America.  Their  admirable 
character  and  dedication  to  hard  work 
have  resulted  in  strong  Polish-Ameri- 
can communities  with  rich  cultural 
traditions. 
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Poles  have  given  much  to  American 
life  in  politics,  the  arts,  education,  reli- 
gion and  in  other  critical  areas.  The  8 
million  Poles  in  the  United  Stotes  can 
be  proud  of  their  contributions  to  the 
greatness  of  America. 

I  commend  the  Orchard  Schools  for 
their  fine  accomplishments  during  the 
past  100  years.  I  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  Polish  community  which  has  done 
so  much  to  enrich  this  great  land  of 
ours.  Congratulations  for  a  Job  well 
done.* 


FRANCIS  LEWIS  HIOH  SCHOOL 
IN  FLUSHINO,  NY.  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  SILVER  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OPaxWTOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  SEPKBSKirTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  accKnnplishments  of 
Francis  Lewis  High  School  in  Flush- 
ing, NY,  on  the  momentous  (xxasion 
of  its  silver  anniversary. 

Francis  Lewis  High  School,  celebrat- 
ing its  25th  anniversary  on  June  8, 
1985,  has  consistently  implemented 
new  and  innovative  programs  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  its  student 
body.  Its  Computer  Education,  Law 
and  Business,  and  Math  and  Science 
Institutes  have  been  model  programs 
that  high  schools  throughout  the  New 
York  City  metropolitan  area  have 
emulated.  Francis  Lewis  High  School 
was  the  first  public  school  in  the  coun- 
try to  participate  In  the  International 
Baccalaurete  Program,  and  has  pio- 
neered this  imlque  college  curriculum 
in  international  education.  The 
sch(x>rs  administrators  and  teachers 
have  traveled  throughout  the  country 
and  Canada  to  consult  with  other 
sch(x>ls  regarding  this  special  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  students  at  Fran- 
cis Lewis  have  Journeyed  abroad  as  ex- 
change students  to  England,  ftance. 
Israel,  and  Japan.  The  time  these 
yoimgsters  spend  learning  a  new  lan- 
guage and  experioicing  a  different 
culture  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
rounding  out  their  education,  and  in 
enriching  their  lives. 

The  leadership  and  creativity  of  the 
school's  teachers  and  administrators 
deserve  credit  and  commendation  for 
the  school's  outstanding  courses. 
Robert  Bums,  principal:  Norman 
Sherman  and  Richard  Ron.  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  prindpiJB;  and 
Joel  Beller,  William  DoUdn.  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  Janet  Hennessy,  Arthur 
Jonas,  Nivea  Roman,  and  Usa  Weber, 
the  assistant  principals  who  supervise 
instruction,  idl  play  key  roles  in  en- 
couraging academic  excellence  at 
Francis  Lewis  High  School. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  In  recognition  of  its 
many  years  of  achievement,  I  would 
like  to  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
n.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Francis  Lewis 
High  School,  as  it  celebrates  it  25th 
anniversary.* 


Is  taught,   dlacuased   and 


REMARKS  OF  EL  SALVADOR'S 
PRESTOENT,  JOSfi  NAPOLfiON 
DUARTE.  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NOTRE  DAME 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  kkhtockt 

in  THX  BOUSE  OF  KKPSXSDITATrVCS 

Wedneaday.  June  5. 19SS 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Jose  Napol6on  Duarte  was  the 
main  speaker  at  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame's  commencement  held  on 
May  19.  BCr.  Duarte  is  himself  a  Notre 
Dame  alumnus  in  civfl  engineering, 
class  of  1948. 

President  Duarte's  speech  detailed 
his  long,  challenging  and  painful  Jour- 
ney from  a  nervous  Notre  Dame  fresh- 
man in  1944,  to  this  day  when  he  is 
the  elected  Chief  Executive  of  his 
nation  charged  with  the  difficult  and 
burdensome  task  of  leading  it  out  of 
civil  war  and  Into  an  era  of  peace,  free- 
dom and  opportunity. 

The  remarks  President  Duarte  deliv- 
ered at  the  commencement  cited  his 
personal,  professional,  and  religious 
formation  as  a  young  man  at  Notre 
Dame— a  formation  influenced  greatly 
by  his  early  friendship  with  a  young 
Holy  Cross  priest  named  Father  Ted 
Hesburgh. 

Of  course,  the  young  Father  Hes- 
burgh became— and  remains— the 
internationally  renowned  president  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  and,  the 
young  "Nappy"  Duarte  became  the 
Chief  of  State  of  El  Salvador  and  an 
actor  on  a  world  stage.  Their  friend- 
ship has  endured  and  deepened  since 
their  first  meeting  over  40  years  ago. 

As  an  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame  and 
as  the  father  of  two  recent  graduates. 
I  am  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
my  fellow  alumnus.  He  has  moved  his 
war-wracked  nation  forward  and  has 
renewed,  restored,  and  revived  it. 

President  Duarte  faces  daunting 
challenges  before  his  Job  is  completed. 
But,  he  has  surmounted  many  stiff 
challenges  over  the  years,  and  he  car- 
ries the  hopes  of  his  people— freely  ex- 
pressed at  the  polls— for  success  in  his 
worthy  labors. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pro- 
vide, at  this  point  in  the  Record,  the 
remarks  delivered  by  President  Jos6 
Napol6on  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  on 
May  19  at  Notre  Dame  University: 
rkflicnons  oh  the  iseals  lsaiufkd  at 
NotrkDame 
I.  nrntosucnoH  ahd  GBSsxiif  gs 

It  is  indeed  a  genuine  privUege  to  come  to 
this  University  where  such  a  diversity  ot 
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human  jwiadom 
learned. 

Let  usi  reflect  on  the  problems  related  to 
bfinglns  peace,  freedom  and  social  Justice  to 
my  coulitry.  I  am  siire  these  are  Issues 
which  have  cauglit  the  attention  of  all  free 
men  In  America.  We  will  talk  about  realities 
in  EI  a^vador  and  about  our  democratic 
revolution.  As  President  of  El  Salvador,  I 
want  toitalk  to  you  about  our  struggle  to 
achieve  ihe  goals  of  democracy. 

If  international  forums  debate  the  danger 
facing  i^ankind  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences jof  nuclear  war,  if  in  the  four  cor- 
ners of  t^e  world  men  talk  about  hecatombs 
and  hoiacaust,  then,  allow  me  to  formulate 
our  plai^  about  the  need  to  proclaim  life  in- 
stead ot  exalting  death;  of  promoting  the 
weU-beiag  and  liberty  of  our  people;  of  pro- 
moting geace  instead  of  stimulating  war. 

Throukhout  the  last  four  years,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  generously 
supported  our  efforts  in  El  Salvador  to  di- 
vorce oigielves  from  the  repression  and  cru- 
elty of  the  past,  and  bring  new  life  to  de- 
mocracy In  this  bemiqjhere.  Today.  I  bring 
you  goo4  news:  democracy  has  been  bom  in 
El  Salv^or!  It  is  healthy  and  growing 
stronger.  In  the  last  three  years,  Salvador- 
ans  had{  the  opportunity  of  deciding  be- 
tween tke  policies  of  the  past  and  those  of 
the  future;  between  govenunents  controlled 
by  a  few,  and  a  government  controlled  by 
the  voters.  On  all  occasions,  the  voters 
spoke  with  one  voice  and  with  one  purpose, 
confirmgig  their  dedication  to  peace,  to 
freedom;  to  social  Justice  and  democracy. 

Ladiesj  and  Gentlemen,  I  come  in  1988  to 
express  kny  thanks  for  the  recognition  the 
imiversijy  is  granting  me.  The  conferral  of 
the  degfee  Honoris  Causa  means  you  have 
considered  that  I  have  tried  to  practice  the 
lessons  Ibamed  at  Notre  Dame.  I  am  here  as 
a  representative  of  my  country,  of  the  mil- 
lions of  people  In  El  Salvador  who  have  suf- 
fered the  tyranny  of  dictatorship  for  the 
past  fifty  years,  who  have  suffered  injus- 
tices and  lack  of  freedom.  I  come  as  the 
Constitutional  President  of  my  country, 
freely  aected,  to  carry  out  humane  and 
Christian  principles,  and  to  mold  social  dis- 
cipline ttased  on  justice,  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. Tou  have  acknowledged  my  efforts  in 
striving '  to  reach  the  objective  of  social 
peace  as  dictated  by  the  Church,  and  in- 
stilled ia  you  and  me  by  thJs  University, 
u.  HnomsciRG 

It  is  f^r  me  a  great  honor  to  be  at  Notre 
Dame,  Under  the  cloak  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Idu:  and  the  Oolden  Dome,  symbols  of  our 
traditioa  at  Notre  Dame. 

From  the  moment  I  entered  the  Universi- 
ty as  a  student  in  1944. 1  began  to  feel  what 
would  liter  serve  as  the  basis  for  my  con- 
duct an4  guide  the  destiny  of  my  life. 

I  left; San  Salvador  at  a  time  when  my 
country  was  in  crisis.  The  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment then  in  power  bad  forced  many 
young  men  such  as  me  to  consider  going  to 
OuatempOa  to  Join  Dr.  Arturo  Romero, 
leader  <if  the  democratic  movement  of  our 
country. 

When  my  father  sent  me  to  study  in  the 
United  States,  I  passed  through  Guatemala, 
and  I  too  considered  staying  and  fighting 
with  tht  opposition.  I  might  well  have  died, 
as  man#  of  them  did,  in  the  Battle  of  Ahua- 
chapan '  if  Dr.  Romero  had  not  insisted  I 
come  and  study  in  the  United  States. 

I  did  not  know  that  Notre  Dame  was  a 
University  famous  for  its  football  team,  but 
I  soon  dame  to  understand  what  the  sports 
prestige  of  Notre  Dame  meant;  that  the 
meaning  of  the  "Fighting  Irish"  transcend- 
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ed  the  mere  sports  dimension  underlying 
Notre  Dame's  educational  scientific  tradi- 
tion and  its  social  values. 

The  day  I  arrived  at  the  University  and 
saw  the  great  and  beautiftil  fields  and  won- 
derful foliage]  my  first  Impulse  was  to  run 
acroas  the  lovely  grass.  The  then-Prefect  of 
Discipline,  Fauier  Joseplm  Keehoe,  saw  me 
In  the  middle  of  the  field  and  called  to  me. 
He  stared  intensely  at  me  and  scolded  me. 
but  all  I  heanl  was  a  torrent  of  words  that 
did  not  mean  la  thing.  I  spoke  not  one  word 
of  English,  bikt  Father  Keehoe's  face,  eyes 
and  attitude  ifl  said  one  thing:  "What  kind 
of  a  person  a^  you?  Don't  you  understand 
that  the  University's  beauty  must  be  pro- 
tected; that  yf>u  may  not  step  on  the  grass; 
that  you  must  discipline  yourself  and  re- 
spect the  Unitersity's  rules  and  principles?  . 
. ."  This  was  my  first  lesson  at  Notre  Dame. 

Another  anecdote  concerns  my  first  reli- 
gion class.  Ithe  professor,  a  very  young 
priest,  spoke  to  us  about  Apologetics,  Reli- 
gion. Philosophy  and  Theology.  Thanks  to 
the  language  purler,  I  didn't  understand  a 
word  he  was  saying.  In  need  of  help.  I  asked 
a  friend  to  translate.  The  young  priest  saw 
me  speaking  to  my  neighbor  while  he  ex- 
poimded  on  Buch  important  matters.  He 
pointed  to  me  and  asked:  "What's  your 
name?"  I  answered:  "Napoleon  Duarte",  and 
he  said:  "Napby.  if  you  continue  talking  in 
class,  I'm  gqlng  to  throw  you  out  the 
window."  I  likve  been  "Nappy"  to  Father 
Hesburgh  ever  since  that  day. 

When  dasa  was  over.  Father  Ted  mo- 
tioned to  me  4nd  asked:  "why  were  you  talk- 
ing in  class?"  tn  my  best  8-day-old  English,  I 
answered:  "Te  understand  what  you  say,  I 
need  help."  Bis  expression  changed,  and  he 
said:  "Pay  a  lot  of  attention  and  learn  Eng- 
lish fast  because  you're  going  to  need  it." 

Thus  passed  my  years  at  Notre  Dame, 
much  like  yofirs:  learning,  studying,  worry- 
ing. The  work-load  seemed  never-ending, 
and  we  managed  to  pull  some  all-nighters, 
quite  a  feat  m  those  days  when  lights  out 
was  strictly  enforced  at  10  pjn.  Otherwise, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  getting  up  an  hour 
before  Bfass  to  do  some  last  minute  cram- 
ming. 

Then,  there  was  the  other  kind  of  work: 
the  kind  to  E|ake  ends  meet.  I  worked  var- 
iously as  a  waiter  in  the  dining  room,  wash- 
ing dishes  in  the  kitchen,  ironing  clothes  in 
the  laundry,  wasliing  windows  in 
summer  .  .  . 

Just  as  I  am  sure  you  have  done.  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  tHinkIng  about  how  demanding 
my  professor^  were,  but  in  retrospect,  after 
nearly  40  yetts,  I  can  tell  you  it  was  worth 
the  hard  work.  The  day  I  received  my  diplo- 
ma, as  you  will  today,  I  left  the  University 
full  of  enthusiasm,  ready  to  show  the  world 
what  I  had  learned  in  the  technical  field  of 
engineering.  4t  tliat  point,  I  had  not  yet  re- 
alized the  im^rtance  of  the  "other"  educa- 
tion received;  the  one  that  deals  with  values, 
and  discipline,  and  the  principles  of  tradi- 
tion that  hadibeen  given  me  at  Notre  Dame. 

m.  RSSPOlfDBIG  TO  PATRER  HESBURGH'S  CALL 

But  the  lessons  did  not  end  with  my  grad- 
uation. When  Father  Hesburgh  arrived  in 
Central  America  for  the  first  time  on 
August  12,  1980,  he  called  together  the 
alumni  and  spoke  to  us  on  the  role  which  we 
as  "Domers"  Were  called  on  to  play  in  socie- 
ty. He  insisted  on  the  responsibility  we  had 
in  serving  our  community  and  asked  me  spe- 
cifically: "N4ppy.  do  you  remember  the 
values  we  spdke  about  in  our  religion  class? 
Our  discussiotis  of  social  Justice,  the  dignity 
of  man,  the  social  doctrine  of  the  Church? 
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Remember  ttiat  I  said:  You  cannot  stand 
with  your  arms  folded  and  believe  you  are 
acting  patriotically  if  all  you  do  is  construct 
bridges,  buildings,  roads  .  .  .  You  have  an 
ethical  commitment  with  yourself,  a  moral 
commitment  to  Notre  Dame,  and  an  histori- 
cal commitment  to  your  country." 

Today  I  stand  here  accountable  before 
you.  For  25  years  I  have  sought  to  spread 
the  message  that  when  God  created  Man  in 
His  image  and  likeness.  He  did  so  because 
He  wanted  man  to  live  in  harmony  with  so- 
ciety, not  isolate  from  it.  For  this  reason  He 
gave  Man  the  gifts  of  love,  understanding 
and  charity  with  which  to  strengthen  the 
good  in  the  world  and  compensate  for  the 
devU. 

I  have  spoken  to  my  people  about  man's 
eternal  struggles  between  love  and  hate,  in- 
justice and  charity,  good  and  bad.  respect 
and  abuse.  I  have  tried  to  make  them  aware 
that  it  is  precisely  in  the  dimensions  of  mo- 
rality and  ethics  that  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
social  values  are  forged. 

And  Just  as  strongly  I  have  denounced 
before  my  people  and  the  world  that  it  is 
too  bad  that  the  negative  aspects  of  himian- 
ity  have  dominated  humankind. 

Selfishness,  ambition,  envy,  the  seven  cap- 
ital sins,  have  given  rise  to  and  occasioned 
the  historical  foundation  not  only  of  my 
people,  but  of  humanity  as  well.  That  is 
why  today  we  contemplate  in  horror  the 
result,  not  as  a  pre-determined  phenome- 
non, but  rather  as  the  result  of  Man's  free 
will  which  has  caused  the  events,  conditions 
and  characteristics  that  serve  for  the  op- 
pression of  Man  by  Man.  Man  abusing  Man. 
and  Man  destroying  IiSan. 

This  social  structure  has  left  its  imprint 
on  my  country,  on  Latin  America  and  on  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  new  generation  that 
today  assumes  leadership  inherits  a  world  in 
which  "might  makes  right"  and  where  vio- 
lence rules  rather  than  reason,  thereby  indi- 
cating that  we  have  learned  nothing  from 
history. 

Contemporary  social  dichotomy  has  divid- 
ed humanity  along  ideological  and  economic 
lines;  it  has  confronted  nation  against 
nation  in  the  power  struggle  for  world  he- 
gemony. 

The  great  world  powers  concentrate  on 
building  their  might  at  a  means  of  threaten- 
ing their  rivals  and  humanity  at  large.  The 
arms  is  in  vogue.  Nuclear  warheads  are  de- 
ployed throughout  the  East  and  West  under 
the  pretext  that  through  escalation  of  the 
conflict,  world  balance  and  peace  will  be 
achieved. 

Today's  world  has  produced  widespread 
terrorism.  The  disrespect  towards  life  and 
social  discipline  allows  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  social  process.  Anarchy  has 
reached  every  nation,  injecting  fear  and 
hopelessness  into  the  life  of  humanity. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  we  are  undergoing  affects  na- 
tions, rich  and  poor.  Economic  dependency, 
however,  has  cast  Industrialized  countries 
against  those  of  the  Third  World  which  are 
forced  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their 
own  dependency. 

This  is  what  we  are  up  against  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  region,  and  this,  my  fellow 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
is  an  integal  of  the  world  you  inherit  today. 

rv.  THE  WORLD  SITUATION  TODAY 

As  an  individual,  I  place  myself  against 
the  process  of  confrontation  and  violence. 
In  all  aspects  of  life,  we  must  excercise  our 
free  will.  We  must  rely  on  the  values  we 
have  learned  and  we  must  choose  compas- 
sion as  a  guide  for  our  own  destinies. 
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But  one  must  understand  that  the  manner 
of  confronting  and  eventually  resolving— 
this  conflict,  does  not  lie  in  a  unilateral  ap- 
proach based  on  Individualistic  criteria.  The 
very  nature  of  the  world's  problems  deter- 
mines the  social  dimension  by  which  we  are 
Joined  together,  not  only  as  individuals,  but 
as  a  brotherhood  of  nations.  Just  as  on  a 
multinational  scale  what  affects  one  nation 
has  repercussions  on  another,  so  too.  It  h^>- 
pens  on  a  personal  level,  that  the  sadnew  of 
one  man  lost  in  a  comer  of  our  universe  is 
felt  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  the  words  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  "The  rights  of  all 
men  are  diminished  when  the  rights  of  one 
man  are  threatened." 

I  consider  that  the  principles  of  Christian- 
ity are  more  than  valid  when  it  comes  to 
asking  the  nations  of  the  world  to  comport 
themselves  in  manners  conductive  to  achiev- 
ing world  peace.  Selfish  behavior  and  a 
mentality  of  oppression  lead  us  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  In  our  quest  for  world  peace 
we  should  all  dedicate  ourselves  to  weU  for 
each  individual  the  vital  space  necessary  so 
that  the  basic  needs  of  security,  liberty  and 
Justice  can  be  satisfied  in  the  pursuit  of  self- 
fuUillment. 

If  one  were  to  apply  Christian  theory  in 
promoting  international  social  Justice,  one 
would  have  to  admit,  that  from  an  econom- 
ics point  of  view,  the  life  and  vitality  of  in- 
dustrialized production  stems  from  the 
great  demands  that  only  Man  can  generate. 
However,  this  can  ony  occur  if  Man  is  al- 
lowed the  opportunity  of  participating  in 
world  market  mechanisms. 

Modem-day  society,  divided  into  devel- 
oped and  underdeveloped  nations,  took  for 
granted  that  the  economic  growth  of 
market  economies  was  progressive  in  char- 
acter, permanent  and  irreversible.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  a  permanent  and  indestructible 
world  economy  could  be  sustained  if  the 
dominant  economies  established  controls 
and  mechanisms  that  permitted  growth. 
Like  a  chain  reaction,  this  would  then,  sup- 
ported by  generous  economic  aid,  maintain 
relative  levels  of  growth  among  Third 
World  nations.  However,  reality  soon  dem- 
onstrated the  flaws  of  this  economic  theory. 
The  world  soon  began  to  feel  the  effecte  of 
the  crisis:  cases  of  bankruptcy  and  increases 
in  financial  costs  resulted,  while  cartels  and 
counter-cartels  appeared  for  the  first  time. 
The  petroleum  empire  amassed  great  for- 
tunes and  economic  power,  but  concentrated 
it  in  the  hands  of  very  few.  Credit  became 
scarce  as  interest  rates  rose  and  a  huge 
fiscal  deficit  weakened  the  monetary 
supply.  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  wage 
hikes,  and  finally,  a  spiralling  Inflation  com- 
pleted the  bleak  economic  picture. 

In  the  end,  an  economic  policy  which  ex- 
cluded the  weak,  hurt  both  the  weak  and 
the  strong. 

As  the  economic  crisis  worsens,  each 
nation  tries,  in  its  best  selfish  interest,  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock.  The  pressure  is  put 
on  the  internal  markets  to  increase  con- 
sumption and  Increment  exports  which  can 
only  serve  to  worsen  the  economic  situa- 
tions of  the  poorer  countries. 

Humanity  is  at  a  crossroads  of  misery, 
caught  between  North  versus  South.  E^ast 
versus  West,  one  against  another.  All  suffer 
from  economic  and  social  crises.  We  are  also 
suffering  from  a  crisis  of  moral  values. 

Another  problem  we  cannot  ignore  re- 
gards the  population  explosion.  In  Latin 
America  we  already  suffer  from  a  socioeco- 
nomic crisis  as  a  result  of  injustice,  misery, 
lack  of  social  services,  malnutrition,  disease 
and  unemployment.  This  reality  has  sharp- 
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ened  the  conflict  wlttiin  each  lAtln  Amer- 
ican nation,  but  of  even  greater  concern  Is 
the  increase  in  population,  which,  when 
seen  in  all  its  dimensions,  presents  a  truly 
terrifying  picture. 

Today  there  is  himger,  misery  and  unem- 
ployment in  Africa,  America.  El  Salvador. 
Mexico,  Colombia.  Brazil.  But  demograptiic 
growth  gives  us  an  even  more  somber  pano- 
rama of  Latin  America  when  statistics  tell 
us  that  in  terms  of  millions  of  new  lives. 
there  will  be  a  new  Brazil  every  2  years,  a 
new  Colombia  every  6  montlis.  a  new  El  Sal- 
vador every  2  weeks  .  .  .  Can  you  <in»g<w^ 
this???  Stop  and  think  about  it'!!  Latin 
America  can  simply  not  meet  the  demands 
posed  by  this  sea  of  humanity. 

These  are  the  problems  Father  Hesburgh' 
perceived. 

This  is  the  reason  he  took  up  battle  In  all 
possible  forums: 

From  civU  rights  to  nuclear  disarmament. 

Father  Hesburgh's  objective  has  been  to 
invite  reflection  by  world  leaders  regarding 
the  depressing  reality  of  the  world. 

His  motivation  in  favor  of  humanity  h^ 
given  prestige  to  the  University,  and  com- 
mits all  of  us,  students  and  alumni,  to  take 
up  that  call  as  soldiers  of  the  "Fighting 
Irish"  batallion.  As  members  of  the  Notre 
Dame  family  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  we  cannot  remain  impassive  in  the 
face  of  the  challenge  modem-day  society 
presents  to  us.  Our  duty  lies  in  becoming 
knights  of  human  dignity,  who,  with  our 
shields  of  "gold  and  blue"  defend  the 
bimible  of  the  world. 

Armed  with  the  Christian  convicUon  tliat 
the  destinies  of  Man  and  society  are 
wrought  under  the  principles  of  human  dig- 
nity and  common  good,  we  must  work  to- 
wards righting  the  public  wrongs. 

V.  CRRISTIAH  OEMOCRACT  IH  EL  8ALTAOOR 

Now  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  my  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  a 
life-long  task  that  began  with  my  work  in 
founding  and  organizing  the  Christian 
Democratic  Party  of  El  Salvador.  For  three 
consecutive  terms  I  was  elected  Mayor  of 
San  Salvador,  beginning  in  1M4. 

In  1972,  those  of  us  who  believed  In  the 
democratic  system  Joined  forces  to  combat 
the  ruling  dictatorship.  The  people  respond- 
ed to  our  message  by  electing  me  President 
of  our  country.  Those  in  power  did  not 
accept  the  popular  will  and  instead  imposed 
their  own  president.  Along  with  others.  I 
was  arrested  and  tortured.  I  am  alive  today 
only  because  Father  Hesburgh  inteoeded  on 
my  betialf  before  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Richard 
Nixon.  A  court  martial  determined  my  fate, 
and  for  the  next  eight  long  years  I  lived  in 
exile  in  Venezuela.  Diulng  this  time,  and  in 
my  role  as  President  of  the  Organizacion 
Democrata  Cristiana  de  America  (ODCA). 
and  Vicepresident  of  the  world's  Christlaa 
Democrats,  I  served  my  colleagues  around 
the  world.  In  1979.  a  coup  dietat  led  by  the 
progressive  military  sector  of  El  Salvador  al- 
lowed my  return  to  the  country. 

When  I  returned.  I  found  the  country  In 
social  turmoil,  full  of  rancor  and  hate.  The 
economy  was  in  shambles,  while  rampant  vi- 
olence touched  almost  every  family.  Re- 
venge, kidnaping  and  assassination  were  the 
order  of  the  day. 

The  people  were  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
a  repressive  dictatorship  that  defended  the 
oligarchy's  hegemony  of  power.  The  Marx- 
ist fronts  increased  the  use  of  violence  as  a 
means  of  effecting  a  revolution  that  only 
worsened   the   situation.   Never   were   the 
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venes  of  the  Irlah  poet.  Willlmm  Butler 
Teats,  more  true  than  when  applied  to  my 
country: 

"ThlniB  fall  apart:  the  center  cannot  hold. 
Mere  anarchy  is  looaed  upon  the  world. 
The  bloodHiinuned  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony  of  innocence  is  drowned: 
The  best  lack  all  conviction,  while  the  worst 
Are  full  of  passionate  intensity." 

Destiny  moved  me  to  show  that  the  center 
could  hold  together  the  world  that  was  faU- 
ing  apart. 

In  1980,  I  was  asked  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  forming  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
Junta  Government,  and  after  reflecting  a 
good  deal.  I  took  the  great  risk  of  integrat- 
ing a  de  facto  regime,  full  of  internal  con- 
tradictions. Oreat  violence  had  caused  total 
loss  of  credibility  fw  El  Salvador  on  the 
international  front.  However.  I  felt  reas- 
sured that  my  democratic  mission  In  that 
almost  hopeless  moment  constituted  the 
ideal  of  El  Salvador's  people.  It  was  my 
most  intimate  cmvlction  that  my  obligation 
lay  in  fleeing  my  country  from  the  two  to- 
talitarian extremes:  the  Marxists  and  the 
fascists. 

I  must  confess  that  those  thirty  months 
were  dramatic  for  my  spirit.  Each  crisis 
brought  waves  of  doubt,  and  many  times, 
my  lone  support  came  from  prayer  and  the 
unbreakable  belief  that  my  failure  would 
also  mean  the  failures  of  my  people.  My 
mind  and  spirit  carried  the  unbearable 
burden  of  so  much  hate  and  violence. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  killings  and  vio- 
lence wounded  my  souL  Doubts  about  my 
abilities,  about  my  own  personal  safety  and 
my  family's,  worried  me:  six  leftist  leaders 
kldnaM>ed  and  killed:  four  American  women 
of  the  Church  murdered  In  cold  blood;  cam- 
pesinoe  massacred;  agrarian  reform  leaders 
killed.  .  . 

Throughout  the  course  of  these  politically 
active  years.  I  have  been  able  to  count  on 
Father  Ted's  moral  support,  but  especially 
BO  in  the  past  five  years.  In  1983.  he  formed 
part  of  the  official  UjS.  delegation  that 
acted  as  observers  for  Constituent  Assembly 
electUms.  At  that  time.  Pather  Ted  visited 
even  the  most  remote  of  villages  as  a  wit- 
ness to  the  huge  effort  the  people  of  En  Sal- 
vador were  making  towards  achieving  peace 
via  donocratic  elections. 

The  Christian  Democratic  Party  did  not 
win  a  majority  of  seats  in  that  election,  and. 
faithful  to  my  democratic  convictions,  I 
handed  over  power  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  taken  by  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
At  that  point,  in  1983. 1  declared  to  our  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

"I  did  not  arrive  on  the  political  scene  by 
accident.  For  me,  politics  is  an  ethics  and  I 
was  drawn  to  it  through  my  vocation  to 
serve.  As  a  professional.  I  could  have  earned 
my  living  easQy;  as  a  politician,  I  could  have 
easily  earned  my  death  ...  If  an  historian 
tried  to  determine  the  climax  of  my  political 
life,  it  would  not  have  been  when  I  was 
elected  President  in  1973,  nor  when  seven 
Latin  American  Presidents,  gathered  in 
Santa  Marta.  Colombia,  accepted  my  com- 
mitment to  fight  for  democracy.  No,  the 
most  Important  moment  of  my  political  life 
up  to  this  point,  comes  now,  when  I  step 
down  from  power  and  say,  'mission  accom- 
plished*. It  means  the  culmination  of  a 
democratic  profession  of  faith.  It  means  we 
kept  our  promise  to  hold  free  elections.  Now 
we  hand  over  power  to  my  legitimate  succes- 
sor without  deceit  or  fraud.  This  moment  is 
important  because  we  have  had  the  guts  to 
confront  destiny.  We  have  established  the 
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basis  for  democracy  and  initiated  structural 
reforms.  We  have  fulfilled  our  historical  ob- 
ligation with  and  for  our  country,  our 
people,  oQr  conscience .  . 

VI.  CbHSOLXDATHia  THX  DXHOCXATIC 

ixvoLunoN  n  kl  Salvador 

But  my>task  did  not  end  with  this  step  on 
the  long  4oad  towards  a  truly  democratic  so- 
ciety, an4  I  prepared  myself  for  the  1984 
presidential  elections. 

The  mament  of  truth  drew  closer.  The 
Marxist  left  denied  all  possibility  of  a  popu- 
lar referaidum  and  continued  with  the  In- 
consequ^ce  of  a  violent  revolution.  The 
rightist  BMctlonaries  incremented  the  ac- 
tions of  tjieir  Infamous  death  squads.  At  the 
same  timt,  they  used  and  abused  the  demo- 
cratic electoral  system  to  impose  once  again 
their  repressive  and  dictatorial  methods.  I 
had  faltli  in  the  people,  and,  under  the 
green  battner  of  hope,  I  led  the  people  to- 
wards tlfelr  liberation,  casting  aside  all 
schones  of  violence. 

ChristKnity  teaches  us  that  the  lives  of 
all  hunuBi  beings  and  societies  must  be 
founded  On  moral  and  ethical  values.  In  the 
history  at  my  people's  conflict,  one  of  the 
gravest  consequences  of  the  polarization  of 
terrorists^  Marxists  or  fascists,  has  been  the 
loss  of  social,  moral  and  ethical  values  en- 
gendered by  a  climate  of  frustration  and  in- 
security. For  these  reasons,  my  presidential 
message  has  been  to  restore  my  people's 
faith  In  themselves.  Together  we  can  con- 
front destiny's  hardest  trails.  We  can  re-es- 
tablish discipUne  and  social  order  so  that 
democratic  values  can  be  restored.  This  is 
not  a  mere  political  ideal,  but  rather  a 
system  of  life  compatible  with  Christianity 
In  which  human  dignity  and  the  ccnnmon 
good  are  raised  on  high. 

In  1984.  the  people  responded  massively  to 
my  plea  ft)r  Faith  and  Hope.  Despite  terror- 
ist actioas  from  the  two  extremes  and 
against  aO  odds,  the  people  scored  a  victory 
and  democratically  elected  me  Constitution- 
al Preaid^t  of  the  country. 

This,  fellow  Graduates,  has  been  my 
homework  for  the  last  forty  years.  I  had  the 
good  fortime  to  be  given  an  opportunity  and 
a  choice.  I  learned  that  we  are  entrusted 
with  responsibilities,  that  we  cannot  sit  idly 
with  our  arms  folded.  I  learned  that  there  is 
a  difficult  right  choice  and  an  easy  wrong 
choice. 

Along  ^th  the  Executive  power,  I  now 
count  on  the  support  of  our  Congress  to  aid 
me  in  developing  the  five  vital  political  area 
the  couiAry  needs:  one,  to  humanize  the 
conflict;  two,  to  pacify  the  nation:  three,  to 
democratize  our  sodetr,  four,  to  gtiarantee 
the  partfclpation  of  our  people  in  all  deci- 
sions; an4l  five,  to  reactivate  the  economy. 
These  fliie  objectives  will  serve  as  the  foun- 
dations fbr  human  development  and  social 
peace  in  t3  Salvador. 

\  VII.  coMCLxmnto  »■«»»»■ 

I  will  4evote  all  my  efforts  so  that  these 
policies  ^rve  as  the  artisan's  intruments  of 
peace,  aid  I  wOl  propitiate  the  dialogue 
among  all  sectors  because  I  firmly  believe 
that  Goq  gave  us  the  gift  of  speech  in  order 
that  we  ^nlght  understand  each  other  and 
lessen  ovk  differences.  In  the  words  of  Pope 
John  Pail  n,  "...  a  reconciliation  capable 
of  joininf  as  brothers  and  sisters  all  those 
from  wtiBm  we  are  separated  by  political, 
social,  economic  and  ideological  walls." 

And  sq,  my  dear  friends,  fellow  alxunni 
and  graduates,  the  time  has  come  for  you 
and  me  tt)  say  farewell. 

I  thanlt  Notre  Dame  for  the  many  lessons 
it  taught  me  and  for  the  values  It  helped  me 


understand.  To  the  young  men  and  women 
who  leave  todak^  to  meet  their  own  opportu- 
nities and  choices,  I  have  this  advice: 


"First,  you 
accept  your 
choices,  you  ^ 
tion  rather  tt 

"Second,  ne 


make  a  difference.  If  you 
lillties  and  make  wise 
contributing  to  the  solu- 
problem. 

sight  of  the  values 
you  have  be«)  taught:  they  alone  will 
remind  you  Of  your  responsibilities  and 
guide  you  in  your  choices. 

"Third,  in  the  face  of  adversity,  maintain 
faith  in  yourselves  and  the  human  spirit: 
enter  the  world  with  optimism." 

The  Department  of  Engineering  at  Notre 
Dame  gave  me  the  technical  know-how  nec- 
essary in  my  profession,  and  now,  with  this 
distinction  Honoris  Causa,  the  University 
converts  me  in<o  a  social  engineer,  giving  me 
greater  strengt|i  to  serve  my  country. 

I  want  to  invoke  the  power  of  God.  We  in 
El  Salvador  need  the  help  and  protection  of 
God.  I  also  w«nt  to  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Notre  Dame  dii  Lac,  our  Lady  of  the  Lakes, 
that  she  may  |ielp  me  to  continue  serving 
with  optimism.;  I  want  to  serve  my  people;  I 
want  to  fight  tpr  my  people  in  favor  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  and  peace.  This  Is  my 
commitment! 

"Onward  to  yictory  .  .  .  Cheer,  Cheer,  for 
Old  Notre  1 

Thank-you  a|l  very  much.* 


RELIOI 
BASIC 


^US  FREEDOM  IS  A 
tICAN  RIGHT 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  PLOKIDA 

nr  THX  HOlrsc  of  reprksentatives 

Wednlfsday.  June  S.  198S 

•  Mr.  TOUltO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision 
yesterday,  has  once  again  ruled  that 
our  public  schools  cannot  encourage 
prayer,  glvlnk  the  impression  that  our 
Oovemment|is  opposed  to  Ood,  reli- 
gion, and  prater. 

The  Courti  decision  struck  down  an 
Alabama  law  that  allowed  public 
schools  to  have  daily  minute  of  silent 
meditation  of  prayer,  saying  that  our 
Oovemment  "must  pursue  a  course  of 
complete  netitrality  toward  religion." 
This  is  contpletely  contrary  to  the 
basic  tenets  imder  which  oiu*  Nation 
was  founded. 

The  men  a|id  women  who  first  came 
to  America  left  their  homelands  in 
Europe  an4  crossed  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  in  search  of  a  place  where  they 
would  be  frde  to  worship  the  Ood  of 
their  choice.  [As  a  result,  the  freedoms 
of  religion  aad  prayer  have  become  an 
integral  partj  of  our  heritage  and  even 
the  slightest  [denial  of  this  right  is  con- 
trary to  the  Ideals  of  those  who  draft- 
ed the  Constitution. 

Our  foreffthers  sought  to  ensure 
that  religlo4  in  our  Nation  remains 
voluntary  and  that  a  national  church 
or  religion  ii  never  imposed  upon  the 
American  pfople.  The  Constitution, 
however,  wajs  not  written  to  in  any 
way  discourftge  religious  practice  in 
our  homes  or  schools.  The  Supreme 
Court  views  our  Constitution  differ- 
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ently,  though,  and  since  1962  has 
ruled  numerous  times  that  our  public 
schools  cannot  encourage  voliuitary 
prayer. 

Justice  William  Rehnquist,  in  his 
dissenting  opinion  to  yesterday's  deci- 
sion, agreed  with  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who,  despite  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings,  believe  voluntary  prayer  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  way  of  life.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  writes: 

The  Court  strikes  down  the  Alabama  stat- 
ute because  the  State  wishes  to  "endorse 
prayer  as  a  favored  practice."  It  would  come 
as  much  of  a  shock  to  those  who  drafted  the 
Bill  of  Rights  to  learn  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  construed  by  the  majority  (of  the 
Court),  prohibits  the  Alabama  Legislature 
from  "endorsing  prayer." 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  said  in 
his  dissenting  opinion  that  yesterday's 
ruling  by  the  Court  indicates  a  feeling 
of  hostility  by  our  Government  toward 
religion.  He  wrote: 

To  suggest  that  a  moment-of-silence  stat- 
ute that  includes  the  word  "prayer"  uncon- 
stitutionally endorses  religion,  while  one 
that  simply  provides  for  a  moment  of  si- 
lence does  not,  manifests  not  neutrality  but 
hostility  toward  religion. 

The  Chief  Justice  raises  an  impor- 
tant issue  about  religion,  especially 
with  regard  to  our  children.  What 
effect  does  it  have  on  our  children 
when  they  read  and  hear  that  our 
Govemment  is  opposed  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  our  schools? 

Because  of  this  concern,  the  first 
legislation  I  introduced  as  a  newly 
elected  Member  of  the  92d  Congress 
was  a  constitutional  amendment  reaf- 
firming our  students'  basic  rights  to 
voluntary  prayer  In  the  public  schools. 
I  am  reintroducing  this  legislation 
today  as  I  have  done  in  each  of  the 
preceding  seven  terms  I  have  served. 

My  legislation  does  not  attempt  to 
inject  government  into  religion,  but 
simply  states  the  principal  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  founded— that  the 
Govenmient  shall  not  prohibit  reli- 
gious practices.  No  one  should  be 
forced  into  any  religious  observance  or 
practice,  but  on  the  other  hand  our 
Nation's  students  should  not  be  denied 
or  discouraged  from  praying  in  school. 

Florida  is  1  of  25  States  with  a  law 
that  permits  a  moment  of  silence  at 
the  beginning  of  each  school  day. 
Having  the  opportimlty  to  visit  often 
with  students,  I  find  it  extremely  in- 
spirational to  see  so  many  starting 
their  day  with  a  prayer.  It  appears 
hypocritical  to  me  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
open  each  session  vdth  a  prayer  whUe 
our  children  are  discouraged  by  the 
Govenunent  from  praying  in  school. 

Legal  challenges  have  also  been 
raised  against  our  national  motto  of 
"In  God  We  Trust,"  which  is  imprint- 
ed on  all  of  our  coins  and  currency, 
and  against  the  portion  of  our  Pledge 
of  Allegience  which  includes  the  words 
"Under  God."  Legislation  I'm  intro- 
ducing today,  as  I  first  did  during  the 
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9Sth  Congress,  would  reaffirm  our 
support  for  oiu-  national  motto  and 
the  section  of  the  Pledge  of  Allegience 
in  question  because  these  phrases  rec- 
ognize our  commitment  to  free  reli- 
gious worship. 

The  same  moral  principles  which 
guided  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
founded  our  Nation  and  drafted  our 
Constitution  are  the  guidelines  upon 
which  we  will  continue  to  be  the 
symbol  of  freedom  for  all  the  people 
of  the  world.  Freedom  of  religion 
begins  with  the  yotuigest  of  Americans 
who  I  believe  should  not  be  discour- 
aged from  beginning  their  school  day 
with  a  prayer.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  promptly  address  this 
issue  to  restate  our  Government's  sup- 
port for  freedom  of  religion,  the  right 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded 
and  has  flourished  for  more  than  300 
years.* 
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POEM  BY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SCHOOLGIRL  ABOUT  STARVA- 
TION IN  ETHIOPIA 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ormwTOHK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8EHT ATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  coUeagues  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  a  poem 
written  by  a  yoimg  student  in  Queens 
County.  NY. 

Cara  Flynn.  an  elementary  school 
student  at  AbigaU  Adams  Public 
School  131  in  Queens  Village,  has  writ- 
ten a  moving  poem  about  the  tragic 
famine  in  Ethiopia.  The  children  of 
New  York  City  are  very  involved  in 
raising  money  for  Ethiopia  through 
the  children  for  children  fund  drive— 
an  effort  that  has  become  a  model  for 
similar  drives  across  the  country.  They 
have  learned  about  E^thiopia's  suffer- 
ing through  their  teachers  and  princi- 
pals, and  they  have  responded  by  rais- 
ing more  than  $250,000. 

A  fourth  grade  teacher  at  P.S.  131. 
Arlene  Katz.  was  struck  by  the  poign- 
ancy of  this  poem,  written  by  a  young 
child  learning  about  the  famine. 
Cara's  simply  worded  poem  expresses 
the  pain  and  bewilderment  of  a  child 
upon  becoming  aware  of  death  and 
suffering  in  the  world,  and  I  ask  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  to  read  the  following: 

Small 

Puny 

Stomachs  swelled 

Crying 

Himgry 

Scared 

Naked 

About  to  die 

Tired 

Weak 

Wondering  why. 

We 


8olu<^ 

Food  on  a  plate 

Toys 

Games 

Clothing  too! 

Why  are  we 

So  fortunate 

Why  not  them  too?* 


IN  HONOR  OF  CECIL  MACKEY. 
DEPARTING  PRESIDENT  OP 
MICHIGAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  mcRioAB 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Blr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in 
honor  of  Cecil  Mackey,  who  will 
depart  this  month  after  5  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  as  president  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

Cecil  BCackey  came  to  the  helm  of 
Bflchlgan  State  in  1979  with  a  tough 
job  to  do.  He  arrived  in  Michigan  in 
the  eye  of  a  storm  of  economic  reces- 
sion in  both  the  State  and  the  Nation, 
a  time  of  budgetary  retrenchment 
within  the  university,  and  of  chal- 
lenges for  many  of  the  university's 
programs  and  organizations.  He  was 
forced  to  make  difficult  and  complex 
decisions,  the  types  of  decisions  that 
are  not  made  without  controversy  and 
often  severe  questioning.  Yet  it  is 
clear,  looking  back,  that  Cecil  Mackey 
helped  carry  the  imiverslty  successful- 
ly through  this  time  of  adversity,  han- 
dling his  job  with  wisdom,  good 
htmior.  dedication,  and  dignity. 

President  Mackey  brought  to  Michi- 
gan State  a  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  academic  and  Government 
service.  As  a  professor  of  law  and  eco- 
nomics, he  had  a  great  understanding 
and  respect  for  academic  freedom,  the 
liberal  arts,  and  the  role  a  major  State 
university  can  play  both  in  its  commu- 
nity and  as  part  of  a  nation  committed 
to  the  advance  of  knowledge.  The  aca- 
demic achievements  of  Michigan  State 
during  his  tenure  are  impressive,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  12  fully 
or  partially  funded  endowed  chairs,  es- 
tablishment of  research  ties  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Zimbabwe, 
and  Nepal,  completion  and  opening  of 
a  National  Superconducting  Cyclo- 
tron, and  the  construction  of  a  new 
plant  and  soU  sciences  building.  It  is  of 
special  note  that  during  Cecil  Mac- 
key's  5  years  at  MSU,  an  unusually 
high  nuimber  of  students  were  named 
Rhodes  Scholars. 

In  a  face  of  budgetary  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Mackey  turned  challenge  into  op- 
portunity, placing  special  emphasis  on 
university  development,  private  and 
aluimni  fundraising.  and  improved  re- 
lations with  the  private  sector.  During 
his  years  at  MSU,  annual  private  sup- 
port increased  237  percent,  from  $5.5 
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million  to  $18.5  million.  The  university 
also  acquired  its  largest  foundation 
grant  in  history,  a  $10  million  Kellogg 
Foundation  grant.  These  fundraising 
efforts  not  only  helped  place  the  uni- 
versity on  a  sound  financial  footing 
overall,  but  aided  new  development  in 
the  arts  and  athletics.  Completion  of 
the  impressive  Wharton  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  is  but  one  of  the 
many  developmental  successes  dturing 
the  Mackey  years. 

President  Mackey  practiced  leader- 
ship by  example,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  affirmative  action.  He  signifi- 
cantly increased  the  number  of  women 
and  minorities  in  key  policymaking  po- 
sitions in  the  university,  naming  the 
first  black  and  the  first  woman  vice 
presidents.  Their  records,  too,  have 
been  most  impressive.  He  increased  en- 
rollment of  minority  students  to  a 
record  high  of  8.5  percent,  including  a 
current  freshman  class  with  more 
than  10  percent  minority  enrollment. 
He  also  pursued  aggressive  programs 
to  remove  physical  and  programmatic 
barriers  to  handicappers. 

On  a  personal  note,  it  bears  men- 
tioning that  President  Mackey's 
tenure  at  MSU  coincided  with  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government's  role 
in  higher  education  was  heavily  ques- 
tioned and  challenged.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  work  with  him  and  welcome 
him  to  Washington  as  we  sought  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  link  be- 
tween our  major  State  universities  and 
the  Federal  Government.  His  personal 
advice  and  that  of  his  administration 
was  always  welcome,  and  enabled  me 
to  better  serve  the  entire  academic 
community.  I  am  proud  of  the  growing 
partnership  that  has  been  established, 
as  I  work  with  MSU  in  Congress  to 
maintjtin  Federal  support  for  higher 
education,  and  specifically  for  many 
programs  of  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. 

President  BCackey,  it  is  with  a  great 
deal  of  respect  that  I  offer  you  my 
best  wishes  as  you  depart  this  month 
for  your  new  post  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  You  weathered 
many  battles  as  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity endured  hard  times,  but  you 
can  leave  knowing  that  yoiir  accom- 
plishments will  be  long  remembered. 
It  is  clear  you  had  the  university's  best 
interests  in  mind,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  your  leadership  made  Michigan 
State  University  a  better  and  stronger 
institution.* 
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IN  TdE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVXS 


June  5.  1985 

Energy  Stud^  Conference  on  10  great 
years,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  this  dl^inguished  group  for  an- 
other 10  yeam. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 
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Tuesday,  June  4, 1985 
•  Iflr.  klOSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  10  years  of  fine  service 
given  to  Congress  by  the  Environmen- 
tal and  Energy  Study  Conference- 
known  as  EIE^SC  for  short. 

The  E^nvironmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference  has  done  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  tremendous  Job  in 
keeping  Members  informed  on  envi- 
ronmental and  energy  issues.  If  you 
will  remember  back  12  years  ago,  in 
1973,  y0u'll  recall  that  energy  issues 
were  booming  of  great  concern  to 
Americans.  America  had  Just  experi- 
enced its  first  shock  of  what  it  means 
to  be  dependent  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  and  it  would  soon  experience 
that  same  shock  again  in  the  late  sev- 
enties. 8o  conserving,  and  finding  al- 
ternative energy  sources,  were  very  im- 
portant and  I  think  EESC  helped  us 
focus  oil  the  crises  we  faced. 

Mr.  I^peaker,  this  administration's 
lack  of  interest  in  environmental  and 
energy  issues  has  been  disappointing 
to  me,  and  I  know  to  other  Members 
of  this  House.  This  noticeable  lack  of 
interest  on  the  administration's  part 
might  lead  the  untrained  observer  to 
conclude  that  people  in  America  are 
no  lonaer  concerned  about  energy  or 
the  environment.  Well.  I  believe  that 
Americans  are  still  concerned,  and  the 
large  membership  of  EESC  clearly  il- 
lustrates that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  still  a 
great  need  for  EESC  to  continue  its 
leadersUp  role.  Tomorrow,  June  5,  is 
World  Environment  Day,  and  it  is  fit- 
ting that  EIESC's  10th  aimiversary 
celebration  comes  the  day  before. 
America,  as  well  as  other  nations,  can 
no  longier  think  of  environmental  and 
energy  tissues  as  purely  national.  We 
are  fin|Ung  out  more  and  more  that 
environmental  Issues  are  global— they 
go  far  beyond  national  borders.  The 
Ethiopitui  situation,  and  the  problems 
faced  l)y  all  of  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
shows  the  disastrous  results  of 
drought  and  poor  conservation  prac- 
tices. If  the  Third  World  is  to  continue 
to  develop,  and  feed  its  people,  it  will 
depend  on  sound  environmental  and 
energy  policies  that  promote  healthy 
and  stable  growth.  The  United  States 
should  be  helping  these  struggling 
countries  to  achieve  that  goal,  and  I 
know  that  the  EESC  will  be  a  leader  in 
this  effort  in  much  the  same  way  it 
has  bean  a  leader  on  so  many  environ- 
mental and  energy  issues  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratul^     the     Environmental     and 


SECURITY  AND  THE 
YOUNG 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxmois 

IN  THE  H01  rSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedniisday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  PORIJeR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  out  c|ften  recently  about  what 
I  call  fiscal  dhild  abuse— the  indebted- 
ness we  are  Oasslng  on  to  our  children 
and  grandchfdren. 

Much  of  tills  indebtedness  is  in  the 
nearly  $2  trillion  national  debt— to 
which  we  will  add  another  $200  billion 
this  year,  if  we  don't  take  proper 
action.  Anotner  form  of  lOU  is  the  un- 
funded liabflity  of  Social  Security. 
Federal  pensions,  and  other  entitle- 
ment progn^.  If  demographic  pro- 
jections hold  and  no  change  is  made  in 
present  law,|  future  generations  will 
have  to  come  up  with  $7  trillion  to 
support  the  beneficiaries  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

We  are  gambling  our  children's 
future  on  aq  optimistic  vision  of  con- 
tinued high;  economic  growth,  year 
after  year.  If  that  vision  falls  to  mate- 
rialize—if out  annual  growth  in  worker 
productivity  jand  earnings  does  not  sig- 
nificantly exceed  what  we  have  seen 
over  the  past  30  years— then  programs 
like  Social  S^urlty  will  someday  be  in 
big  trouble.  Our  children  would  reap 
that  harvests 

Pete  Petettson,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  attd  presently  the  chairman 
of  Lehman  Bros.  Kuhn  Loeb,  recently 
made  a  statement  about  this  subject.  I 
recommend  lit  to  every  parent  and 
grandparent  in  America.  We  need  to 
start  thinking  more  about  the  stew- 
ardship we  are  providing  for  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

Social  Security  and  the  Young 
(Byj  Peter  O.  Peterson) 

In  1977  Jimmy  Carter  assured  us  that  the 
Social  Security  system  would  be  fiscally  sol- 
vent through  the  year  2030.  Now  we  hear 
again  that  because  of  recent  reforms,  the 
system  will  be  solvent  again  for  the  next  7S 
years.  i 

But  these  sp-called  fundamental  reforms 
don't  even  include  Medicare.  A  year  or  two 
ago  when  we  needed  to  borrow  money,  the 
Medicare  system  was  part  of  Social  Securi- 
ty. But  when  it  came  time  to  reform  Social 
Security  becai^e  the  deficits  were  obviously 
getting  serious,  we  decided  to  define  Medi- 
care out  of  tlie  system.  But  it's  still  the 
most  explosive  part  of  the  total  system. 
About  three-fourths  of  Social  Security's 
deficits  are  in  health  insurance. 

Medicare  is  going  to  crash  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  '80s.  That  crisis  wiU  raise  ques- 
tions of  the  oiost  wrenching  Und,  because 
we'll  be  talkihg  about  how  to  allocate  re- 
sources on  a  11  le  or  death  basis. 
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Why  didn't  we  get  at  some  of  the  underly- 
ing entitlement  programs  and  the  100% 
cost-of-living  indexing  of  those  programs  in 
the  first  90  days  of  this  administration? 
That's  when  it  might  have  been  politically 
possible  to  discuss  with  the  American  people 
why,  when  we  were  Indexing  the  tax  system 
and  flattening  revenues,  it  was  ethical  and 
appropriate  to  also  cap  the  indexing  of  pro- 
grams. But  doing  so.  of  course,  meant  dis- 
tributing pain,  while  the  tax  cuts  would  be 
distributing  pleasure. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  avoided  the  issue  of 
trade-offs  in  the  Social  Security  debate.  And 
as  long  as  we  avoid  the  issue  of  the  costs  of 
continuing  the  program,  then  obviously  we 
won't  be  motivated  to  do  much  about  the 
program. 

Certainly  one  of  the  ethical  Issues  is  fair- 
ness to  the  young  and  fairness  to  their 
future— not  just  in  taxing  them  heavily,  but 
in  mortgaging  their  future. 

Perhaps  young  people  ought  to  think  of 
Social  Security  as  the  most  massive  transfer 
of  wealth  from  the  youth  to  the  unneedy 
aged  In  the  history  of  the  world,  because  a 
lot  of  the  money  they  pay  in  is  not  going  to 
the  needy  aged.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  most  aged  are  not  needy.  The  idea  that 
there  should  be  massive  windfall  benefits  to 
those  who  are  relatively  well  off  does  not 
meet  my  standard  of  appropriate  use  of 
scarce  resources. 

Here  we  sit  with  unfuinded  llabiUties— one 
of  the  great  euphemisms  of  human  histo- 
ry—approaching $5.8  trillion:  $7  trillion  If 
you  include  military  pensions.  We  are  mort- 
gaging our  future  $30,000  per  person,  lead- 
ing to  utterly  extraordinary  assumptions 
about  payroll  taxes  that  will  be  needed  to 
fund  this  system.  When  I  asked  one  entitle- 
ment organization,  "Why  don't  we  tell  the 
young  people  of  this  country  that  we're 
talking  about  30-45%  of  pay  to  fund  this 
system?,"  the  answer  came  back.  "You 
wouldn't  want  to  do  that,  because  if  you 
told  the  young  people  how  much  taxes 
they'd  have  to  pay.  they  wouldn't  support 
the  system."  Young  people  will  be  paying 
the  bill  and  yet  they  have  no  idea  how  big 
the  bill  will  be.  And  we  call  this  a  democrat- 
ic process.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TZIVOS 
HASHEM'S  HONOREES  AT  JUNE 
TESTIMONIAL  DINNER 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  warmest  good 
wishes  to  the  dedicated  administrators 
of  Tzivos  Hashem  upon  the  Joyous  oc- 
casion of  their  Jime  23  testimonial 
dinner. 

Among  the  honorees  at  the  testimo- 
nial dinner  is  a  man  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  and  love  for  many  yeais, 
Mr.  Joe  Wolf,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Newspaper  Printing  Co..  Inc. 
Joe,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
more  than  60  years  ago  as  a  young  im- 
migrant from  Poland,  has  spent  much 
of  his  life  serving  his  community.  He  is 
very  active  in  his  synagogue,  and  has 
lent  his  time  and  support  to  countless 
community  endeavors  that  have  en- 
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riched  all  of  our  lives.  Joe's  successful 
business  career  has  contributed  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  extremely  fitting  that  Joe 
is  among  those  being  honored  by 
Tzivos  Hashem.  because  he  shares 
their  goals  of  a  better  future  for  our 
children  and  for  our  world. 

Congratulations  to  Richard  Rose, 
president  of  Lapin  Sc  Rose:  Ell  Blach- 
man  of  the  Algemeiner  Journal:  Al 
Jaffee,  famous  Mad  Bflagazlne  artist: 
Eileen  Fisher  of  B.F.  Graphics:  Mark 
and  Linda  Isaacson,  owners  of  Prestige 
Advertising:  and  Gershon  Hoffman  of 
G.  Hoffman  Associates,  who  also  are 
being  honored  at  the  testimonial 
dinner. 

I  also  would  like  to  congratulate 
Rabbi  Yerachmlel  Benjaminson.  exec- 
utive director  Sholem  Ber  Baumgar- 
ten  program  director:  Yosef  Katam^n 
director  of  public  relations:  Moshe 
Zaetz.  administrator:  Dr.  David 
Sholem  Pape,  who  oversees  publica- 
tions: Mrs.  Shtemie  Greisman.  who 
heads  the  Dial  A  Jewish  Story  Pro- 
gram: Rabbi  Joseph  Goldstein,  who 
oversees  the  Uncle  Yossle  Radio  Pro- 
gram: Asher  Hecht,  art  director  and 
Avroham  Kass.  who  produces  the 
Children's  Newsletter,  for  their  dedi- 
cated service  to  Tzivos  Hashem's  in- 
spired efforts. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Tzivos  Hashem  and 
the  distinguished  men  and  women  it  is 
paying  tribute  to  at  this  year's  gala 
dinner.  Tzivos  Hashem's  contribution 
to  the  Jewish  community  and  to  the 
world  is  immeasurable.  Its  noble  pur- 
jKJse  of  strengthening  our  children's 
values  and  their  understanding  of  our 
history  and  sacred  traditions  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  future— an  investment 
that  promises  us  a  rich,  full  experi- 
ence in  the  Jewish  community,  and  a 
more  peaceful,  loving  society.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  SUCCESS 
STORY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  BHTRTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Louis 
Rukeyser,  the  respected  business  col- 
umnist and  host  of  Wall  Street  Week, 
recently  pointed  out  that  while  the 
Nation  seems  to  be  asleep  at  the 
energy  wheel,  some  progress  is  being 
made  in  meeting  our  future  energy 
needs,  particularly  in  gasifying  our 
Nation's  300-year  supply  of  coal. 

He  points  to  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation's  support  of  the  Cool 
Water  Coal  Gasification  Plant  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  technologi- 
cal, financial,  and  environmental  suc- 
cess story  that  could  serve  our  Nation 
well  in  meeting  our  future  needs. 

I  insert  Mr.  Rukeyser's  report  on 
this  project  from  the  May  27.  1985. 
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Washington  Business  Journal  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

New  Yokk.— Future  students  of  the  histo- 
ry of  American  hysteria  should  have  a  mar- 
velous time  recounting  our  reactions  over 
the  last  dozen  years  to  the  problons  of 
energy.  We  have  managed  to  move  from 
total  obaeaslon  to  total  disdain,  with  no  In- 
tervening stop  at  realism. 

Those  trying  to  make  a  living  in  this  field 
are  underatandably  frustrated.  HappUy  for 
the  country,  though,  at  least  some  of  the  ef- 
forts toward  meeting  national  needs  dra- 
matically perceived  an  eyelash  ago  are  still 
quietly  progressing.  The  day  will  surely 
come  when  we  will  desperately  want  the  re- 
sults, even  If  we  haven't  given  much  encour- 
agement en  route. 

A  key  example  Is  the  search  for  altema- 
Uve  sources  of  energy— where  there  is,  for  a 
change,  something  positive  to  r^wrt  today: 
an  advance  in  coal  gasification  that  may  pay 
important  dividends  on  aotae  future  day 
when  the  world  is  no  longer  seemingly 
awash  in  oil.  (Experts  differ  only  on  when 
that  day  will  come,  not  whether.) 

There  is  even  something  pleasant  to  be 
said  on  behalf  of  the  TJJS.  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corp.,  and  that  is  unusual  indeed.  Critics  of 
the  federally  funded  8PC  have  argued  that 
the  agency  keeps  ladling  out  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  producing  an  erg  of  energy. 
In  this  case,  though,  the  sequence  appears 
to  have  been  reversed:  Energy  was  produced 
before  any  taxpayer  money  was  expended, 
and  the  money  that's  flowing  out  now  may 
soon  be  paid  badt. 

Here's  the  story: 

The  Cool  Water  Coal  Oasificatian  Plant  is 
located  in  the  Mojave  Desert  between  Los 
Angeles  and  Las  Vegas.  It  utOlaes  a  (>roprle- 
tary  Tezaoo  process  designed  to  convert  coal 
to  clean  synthetic  gas.  which  in  turn  is  used 
to  power  the  turbines  of  a  General  Electric 
combined-cycle  power  plant.  (The  plant  har- 
nesses both  the  final  synthetic  gas  aztd 
waste  heat  drawn  off  during  the  gadfication 
process.) 

From  an  engineering  viewpoint,  it  all 
seems  notably  efficient  and  dean.  Power 
magazine  has  Just  given  the  plant  its  1985 
Environmental  Protection  Award.  Sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  are  only  about  V^t  of  those 
allowed  by  the  government,  while  nitrogen 
oxide  emissions  are  virtually  eliminated.  All 
that  is  particularly  reassuring  to  those  con- 
cerned about  acid  rain. 

These  results  have  been  achieved  with  a 
gross  energy  output  of  130  megawatts,  the 
equivalent  of  what  could  be  generated  by 
4,800  barrels  of  oil  or  30  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  a  day.  That's  enough  power  to 
serve  the  needs  of  about  100.000  homes. 

From  a  financial  viewpoint,  the  Cool 
Water  project  plainly  has  gone  better  than 
expected.  The  first  project  approved  by  the 
SFC,  it  was  assured  $130  million  in  price 
guarantees  for  the  first  five  years— the  so- 
called  commercial  demonstration  phase. 
The  guarantees  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  to  generate  the  electricity 
(excluding  capital  ext>endltures)  and  the 
price  for  which  it  is  sold  to  consumers. 

The  plant  was  already  generating  energy 
for  more  than  a  month  before  it  billed  the 
government.  And  the  $20  million  billed  to 
date  may  very  well  be  returned  to  the  SFC. 
If  the  host  utility.  Southern  California 
Eklison.  sticks  to  its  plans  to  purchase  and 
operate  the  plant  after  the  first  phase,  the 
SFC  would  recoup  its  price-support  pay- 
ments by  sharing  in  the  net  revenues. 
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Alnsdy  there  ia  odw  (or  ntisfacUon 
Uiat  the  taes-milllon  pUnt  wu  buUt  with- 
out a  cent  of  federal  money.  Texaco  and 
8CE  were  backed  by  private  participants 
who  aenaed  the  project's  potential,  even 
with  the  proapect  of  no  Inimfd1at.f  return 
on  capital.  Amonc  them  were  the  Electric 
Power  Reaearch  Inatitute.  Bechtel.  General 
Electric  and  a  conaortium  of  Japanese  com- 
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FoOowinc  the  Cool  Water  lead,  the  other 
utOltlea  are  cettinc  into  the  act.  Poremost  is 
the  Washington-area's  Potomac  Electric 
Power,  which  plana  to  bring  a  gasification 
plant  on  line  in  1M5.  Japan.  West  Germany 
and  other  countrlea  aeeking  to  reduce  both 
add  rain  and  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
have  been  eyeing  the  Texaco  process  as  a 
substitute  for  environmentally  suspect  con- 
ventional coal  planta. 

At  the  moment,  with  gas  stations  cheer- 
fully waahlng  windahlelds  again.  Americans 
are  imllltely  to  get  hyperenthusiastlc  about 
a  report  on  progreas  toward  alternative 
sources  of  fueL  But  a  nation  with  an  esti- 
mated MO-year  supply  of  coal  should  take 
heart  that  clean,  fconomlc  uaes  of  this  in- 
valuable natural  reaouroe  may  be  evolving, 
even  as  we  snooae.* 


EXPANDED  CAPITAL  OWNER- 
SHIP AND  THE  IDEOLOGICAL 
mOH  GROUND 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

omxiiiois 
nf  iHX  aousx  or  mspRKSxifTATivEs 

Wedneaday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
the  second  part  of  a  series  of  discus- 
sions on  the  concept  of  expanded  cap- 
ital ownership.  Today's  material  deals 
with  the  real  nature  of  Marxism  and 
why  it  Is  antithetical  to  freedom  and 
true  economic  Justice.  I  believe  that  in 
order  to  effectively  check  the  expan- 
sion of  revolution  In  this  hemisphere 
we  must  be  familiar  with  the  Ideology 
which  fuels  those  revolutions.  Only 
then  will  we  be  able  to  devise  and  im- 
plement a  viable  alternative  to  social- 
ism. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
few  moments  to  read  the  following 
essay  from  the  IntercoUegiate  Review 
by  Prof.  Paul  Eldelburg. 

EooMOMic  JnsncK  A  Qubtior  or 

TiAiiscBiBarr  TiQTB 

(ByPaulEidelberg>) 

PACT  L—KAML  tIAMX  AHD  TSKBICUUUTION  OF 

nroysmtsiicK 
What  Is  the  meaning  of  Marxism?  Schol- 
ars are  in  profound  disagreement.  Some 
commentators,  focusing  on  ICarz's  "later" 
writings,  emphasize  his  dialectical  material- 
ism, a  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
history  of  human  thought  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic transformatirais  of  society  culminat- 
ing in  political  revolution.  Others,  focusing 
on  Marx's  "early"  writings.  Identify  them 
with  the  tradition  of  Western  rationalism  a 


■  Pkol  Eidelbers  is  euirenUy  Profeoor  of  Political 
Sdence  In  the  Department  of  Interdisciplinary 
Studies  at  Bar  Dan  Dnlveraltjr.  Ramat-Oan,  Israel. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  works  on  American 
statesmanship  and  his  latest  work  Is  "Jerusalem  vs. 
Athens:  In  Quest  of  a  General  Theory  of  Exist- 
ence." 


"revistonlsts"— they  may 

winlmiae  the  determinis- 

aspects  of  Marx's  thought  or 

the  "perversions"  of  disci- 


humanii 
be  neo-1 
tic  and 
attribute 
pies. 

The  Isslie  is  not  merely  academic:  It  af- 
fects the  tactual  policies  of  governments  in 
the  Free  jWorld  toward  Marxist  or  Commu- 
nist regiiaes.  Professor  Zbigniew  Bi«sinakl. 
National  Security  Adviser  under  the  Carter 
administration,  and  a  reputed  "hawk,"  has 
iMig  urged  the  United  States  to  regard  "the 
political  development  of  both  the  commu- 
nist and  the  developing  countries  with  a 
great  deal  of  patience"  (280).  Moreover,  so- 
vietologists of  his  persuasion  have  cautioned 
avUnst  alstronger  U.S.  defense  posture  lest 
it  reinforce  "hawks"  in  the  Kremlin  and 
retard  the  hoped-for  liberal  evolution  of  the 
Soviet  Uif  on.  Brsesinskl  avers: 

It  is  no  {exaggeration  to  say— though  some 
anti-comi^imists  may  be  loath  to  admit 
this— thai  the  peace  of  mankind  depends  in 
large  measure  on  the  Soviet  Union's  return 
to  the  occidental  Marxist  tradition  from 
which  th«  more  oriental  T<Bninism-StaHnism 
had  diverted  it.  .  . 

This  essay  will  refute  the  revisionist  un- 
derstanding of  Marx  by  analysis  of  Marx's 
so-called  ;  early  writing,  ccHnparing  them 
with  his  Inost  revolutionary  document,  the 
Communvt  Manifesto.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  a  framework  of  analysis  and  Judg- 
ment will  be  constructed  drawn  from  the 
philosophical  principles  underlsrlng  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  I 
choose  the  Declaration  because  it  too  is  a 
revolutloaary  document,  insight  into  which 
will  reveal  whether  Marxism  can  rightly  be 
included  In  the  Western  tradition  of  ration- 
alism and  humanism. 

In  com|)aring  the  Declaration  and  the 
Manlfestd.  I  shall  focus  on  their  different 
conceptiobs  of  human  nature,  primarily 
with  a  view  to  clarifying  their  respective 
teachings  regarding  the  role  of  reason  and 
force  In  human  affairs. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration:  note  the  tone  of  its  language: 

"When  in  the  Course  of  human  events  it 
becomes  accessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  wit|i  another,  and  to  asstmie  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  t^  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires 
that  thef  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  th#n  to  the  separation." 

What  liioet  distinguishes  the  Declaration 
of  Indefendenoe  from  the  Communist 
Manifesto  is  that  the  former  affirms,  while 
the  latter  denies  (as  we  shall  presently  see), 
the  power  of  reason  to  apprehend  transhls- 
torical  tiiiths  or  the  "laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  0od."  The  statesmen  of  the  Decla- 
ration ap^>eal  to  these  laws  over  and  against 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  British  government. 
The  appoal  is  from  positive  or  statute  law  to 
the  natufal/dlvlne  law.  Stated  more  simply, 
the  Declaration  distinguishes  between  what 
Is  right  iBr  nature  and  what  is  right  by  con- 
vention, ^r  between  the  Just  and  legal.  This 
distinctin  is  of  revolutionary  significance, 
for  it  places  on  trial  the  acts  of  every  form 
of  government,  whether  of  the  One,  the 
Few,  or  1|ie  Many,  and  enables  the  governed 
to  Judge' those  acts  according  to  universal 
and  imi^utable  standards  of  Justice.  And 
should  ttiy  government  fall  to  conform  to 
those  standards,  that  is,  should  the  legal 
fail  to  conform  to  the  Just,  then  the  gov- 
erned may  withdraw  their  allegiance  from 
their  gowemors. 
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The  statesmc^  of  the  Declaration  knew  of 
course  that  nol  Ions  of  Justice  differ  accord- 
ing to  time  and  place.  Men  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson were  fulfy  aware  of  historical  or  cul- 
tural relativist^  Yet  they  were  convinced 
that  the  human  intellect  could  transcend 
the  flux  of  history  and  ascertain  permanent 
truths  concern^  how  men  should  live  or 
how  society  shcjuld  be  governed. 

This  rationalism  might  lay  them  open  to 
the  charge  of  iogmatism.  Notice,  however, 
their  "decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind"  mov^  them  to  Justify  their  act  of 
revolution  by  Kason  or  reasoning.  We  see 
here  an  excell^t  example  of  the  virtue  of 
civility.  On  th<  one  hand,  civility  involves 
the  power  to  itppredate  diverse  points  of 
view  without  f I  lling  into  relativism.  On  the 
other  hand,  civility  involves  moderation  or 
self-restraint,  and  not  only  with  regard  to 
the  passions,  bat  with  regurd  to  pride  of  in- 
tellect which,  ifith  the  help  of  the  passions, 
can  result  in  f  a|iaticism. 

The  tradltionk  of  rationalism  and  human- 
ism are  here  well  exemplified.  They  enable 
the  statesmen  i  of  the  Declaration  to  pro- 
claim: 

"We  hold  thtee  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  art  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  thfcir  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable RIghik  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Hivplness.— That 
to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  in- 
stituted amonf  Men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.— 
That  whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destnictive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the 
Right  of  the  I'eople  to  alter  or  to  abolish 
it." 

Only  if  man  is  a  rational  being  capable  of 
self-restraint  or  civility  Is  it  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  him  the  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  haiq^iness.  And  It  Is  precisely 
because  (or  ina>far  as)  man  is  such  a  being 
that  it  makes  sense  to  say  he  caimot  be  gov- 
erned without  his  consent. 

Informed  by  |the  principles  of  reason  and 
civility,  the  rights  to  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  standards  by  which 
men  may  critiqze  the  acts  of  government  or 
the  conduct  of  their  own  class  or  society. 
We  thus  see  in]  America's  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence a  doctrine  of  intellectual  Inde- 
pendence, signifying  that  our  thoughts  con- 
cerning Justice!  for  example,  are  not  wholly 
determined  by  jdass  Interests  or  by  social  or 
historical  forcos.  In  other  words,  the  states- 
men of  the  Declaration  affirm  the  possibili- 
ty of  moral  insight,  which  presupposes  the 
freedom  of  thq  Int^ect  from  external  com- 
pulsion. 

This  freedoni  of  the  intellect  is  itself  part 
of  the  laws  of  {nature  and  of  nature's  God, 
or  say  of  creation:  which  means  that  these 
laws  are  constitutive  of  man's  very  being; 
they  distinguish  human  from  sub-human 
creation.  Man  lis  the  rational  animal;  homo 
rationalis.  Tbui,  when  the  statesmen  of  the 
Declaration  aftpeal  to  the  natural/divine 
law.  they  are]  appealing  to  the  reason  of 
man.  I 

This  appeal  to  reason  is  complicated,  how- 
ever, by  the  f  ^ct  that  reason  was  ostensibly 
employed  In  the  laws  of  the  British  govern- 
ment denounced  by  the  Declaration.  We 
must  therefor^  postulate  that  that  reason 
violated  the  aatural/divlne  law  as  appre- 
hended by  a  Iklgher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive mode  of  Intellection.  Accordingly,  we 
may  dlstinguii  ti  between  two  kinds  or  f imc- 
tions  of  reason.  One  may  be  called  Meta- 
physical, the  dther  Pragmatic.  Though  dis- 


tinct, they  are 


inseparable. 
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The  metaphysical  reaaon  ia  the  architec- 
tonic principle  of  the  Declaration.  It  appre- 
hends the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's 
God  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  their  contem- 
plation, or  which  may  become  ends  motivat- 
ing polltteal  action  and  institutions.  Also, 
the  metaphysical  reason  makes  possible  the 
distinction  between  the  natural  or  moral 
law  and  the  laws  of  governments,  a  distinc- 
tion which  may  engender  reform  or  revolu- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  metaphysical  reaacm 
invisibly  kindles  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  coherent  view  of  life,  Ulier- 
ating  men  from  a  welter  of  immediate 
wanU,  of  narrow  and  transient  interests. 
This  it  could  not  do,  of  course,  without  the 
accomplishments  of  the  pragmatic  reaaon 
whose  tendency,  however,  is  to  become  pre- 
occupied with  those  wanU  and  taiterests.  Fi- 
nally, It  is  preeminently  the  metaphysical 
reason  that  makes  man  the  metaphysical 
animal,  the  only  animal  that  can  tranacend 
the  physical.  It  Is  by  virtue  of  this  transcen- 
dence that  man  is  endowed  with  the  rlghU 
to  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  respect  to  these  rights,  all  men  are 
created  equal  (even  thou^  they  are  obvi- 
ously unequal  In  their  intellectual  moral, 
and  Physiol  endowments).  Hence  each  indi- 
vidual belongs  to  himself  (ultimately,  to  his 
Creator).  He  Is  a  center  of  purposes  and 
cannot  be  used  as  a  mere  means  for  the  pur- 
poses of  others.  In  other  words,  he  cannot 
be  used  as  if  he  were  an  inferior  spedes.  His 
rights,  being  unalienable,  cannot  lie  taken 
away  or  even  given  or  voted  away.  Which 
means  that  the  life  of  one  individual  cannot 
be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  society:  the 
value  of  the  individual  is  Infinite.  He  Is  the 
creature  of  God.  not  of  society  or  of  men. 

Although  men  are  not  created  equal  in 
their  intellectual  and  other  endowments, 
each  individual,  being  unique  and  irreplace- 
able. Is  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  collective  wisdom  and  welfare  of 
mankind.  It  goes  without  saying,  however, 
that  Individuals,  and  even  nations,  some- 
times err  and  violate  the  natural/divine  law. 
This  becomes  self-evident  when  they  treat 
other  human  beings  as  if  they  were  an  infe- 
rior qiecies.  But  in  all  cases  where  men  And 
themselves  in  conflict  with  each  other,  civil- 
ity requires  that  they  pay  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  mankind"  by  defendhig 
their  own  opinions  by  reasoning,  that  is,  by 
rational  inquiry  Into  truth  or  Into  the 
common  good.  It  Is  truth.  It  Is  the  common 
good,  that  renders  men  equal,  or  commensu- 
rate with  each  other.  Without  truth,  with- 
out a  common  good  (or  without  the  moral 
law),  all  men  would  be  lost  in  their  manifest 
inequalities  and  could  then  proceed  to  treat 
each  other  as  beasts.  Here  we  see  the  Decla- 
ration's doctrine  of  equality  stands  or  falls 
on  the  definition  of  man  as  homo  rationalis 
et  civilis.  Ultimately,  it  depends  on  the  hier- 
archy of  beast,  man,  and  God. 

Having  set  forth  the  principles  and  ptir- 
poses  of  Just  government,  the  statesmen  of 
the  Declaration  proceed  to  show  how  these 
were  violated  by  their  British  rulers.  A  long 
list  of  abuses  are  enumerated,  prefaced  by 
the  words  "let  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world."  The  very  enumeration  of 
these  facts— these  abuses  to  Justify  a  revolu- 
tion—and their  Juxtaposition  with  the  polit- 
ical standards  in  terms  of  which  the  world 
could  form  its  own  Judgment  about  the 
entire  matter,  is  testimony  of  the  primacy 
of  reason  over  force.  If  it  be  agreed,  howev- 
er, that  the  acts  of  the  British  government 
did  in  truth  "evince  a  design  to  reduce  [the 
American  people]  under  absolute  Despot- 
ism," then  to  have  submitted  to  those  acts 
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without  struggle  would  have  been  to  accept, 
in  effect,  the  status  of  an  inferior  spedea, 
somettilng  repugnant  to  the  metaphysical 
reason  (allied  ao  closely  with  man's  aelf-re- 
spect  or  sense  of  honor). 

What  we  see  here  is  the  rebellion  of  the 
metaphysical  reason  against  Its  own  viola- 
tion, the  violation  of  man's  special  dignity. 
The  primacy  of  reason  is  thus  evldenoed  in 
the  very  act  of  rebellion,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  paaaage  of  the  Declaration: 

"In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We 
have  petitioned  for  Redress  \n  the  humblest 
terms:  Our  repeated  Petitions  have  been  an- 
swered only  by  repeated  injury.  .  .  .  Nor 
have  We  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our 
British  brethren.  .  .  .  We  have  appealed  to 
their  native  Justice  and  magnanimity,  and 
we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred  to  disavow  these 
usurpations.  .  .  .  They,  too,  liave  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  Jtistloe  and  of  consanguinity. 
We  must,  therefore,  acquieecc  tai  the  neoee- 
sity,  which  announces  our  Separation,  and 
hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mMiMwH 
Enemies  in  War,  in  Peace  Friends." 

Despite  the  resort  to  force,  the  primacy  of 
reason  could  hardly  be  stated  more  elo- 
quently. 

By  the  primacy  of  reason  I  do  not  mean 
that  men's  opinions,  say  about  Justice,  are 
unaffected  by  their  economic  interests.  Still, 
even  ordinary  men  will  sometimes  adhere  to 
their  opinions  knowing  that  by  ao  doing 
they  will  suffer  economic  loss.  Perhaps  this 
is  why  "a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
mankind"  requires  that  we  regard  men's 
opinions  as  articulations  of  thnnyht  rather 
than  of  material  interests.  Indeed,  only  if 
opinions  are  regarded  as  articulations  of 
thought  does  it  make  any  sense  to  critldBe 
them.  (Otherwise,  our  criticism  may  l>e 
deemed  a  mere  "rationalization"  of  our  own 
economic  interests.)  If  criticism  is  not  to  be 
an  argumentum  ad  hominem,  it  must  appeal 
to  men's  reason,  and  ita  ultimate  object 
must  be  the  estaldishment  of  truth.  This  is 
precisely  what  is  implied  in  those  words  of 
the  Declaration,  "let  Facts  be  submitted  to 
a  candid  world."  Candid  men  are  open  to 
the  truth,  whatever  be  their  interesU  or  the 
interests  of  their  particular  class  or  society. 
This  openness  to  the  truth  is  but  the  free- 
dom and  civility  of  the  soul,  of  the  meta- 
physical reaaon  prompting  man  to  tran- 
scend the  interests  of  time  and  place,  such 
that  his  good  may  encompass  the  good  of 
others.  It  was  the  vision  of  a  comprehenaive 
or  common  good— which  is  but  the  aim  of 
Justice  or  morality- that  made  it  poaaible 
for  the  statement  of  1770  to  proclaim,  in  the 
peroration  of  the  Declaration:  "for  the  sup- 
port of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reli- 
ance on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence, 
we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  Lives, 
our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor.* 


THE  lOTH  ANNTVERSART  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
ENERGY  STUDY  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

ormcHiaAR 
nr  THx  HOUSE  or  repbesertatives 

Tue$daii,  June  4. 19S5 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  June  5,  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant celebration— of  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence. 
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Ten  years  ago  no  one.  and  eertainly 
not  I.  could  have  expected  the  organi- 
zation to  build  up  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aUe  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  and  yet  that 
has  been  the  case  for  nearly  the  entire 
10  years. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  EESCs 
size  and  its  bipartisanship  is  the  con- 
sistent high  quality  of  the  work  it 
does.  Not  only  do  I  find  the  Bulletin 
one  of  the  more  useful  publications  to 
cross  my  desk  each  we^  but  I  know 
that  it  is  very  highly  regarded  outside 
of  the  Congress  -including  having 
earned  great  rtKpect  from  probably 
the  most  crttical  of  audiepoes,  the 
working  press.  In  large  measure  the 
Bulletin  is  responsible  for  the  contin- 
ued success  of  the  Conference  as  a  bi- 
partisan, bicameral  organiation.  The 
Bulletin  has  consistently  been  nonpar- 
tisan in  its  tone,  no  matter  how  vitu- 
perative the  oongreasional  debate 
might  beccnne  <m  any  issue.  Its  virtue 
Is  that  it  is  factual  and  that  It  does  not 
advocate  positions.  That  kind  of  unbi- 
ased, solid  information  is  the  stuff  of  ! 
the  best  possible  congressional  delib- 
eration. 

The  credit  for  the  idea  of  EE8C  goes  i 
virtually  entirely  to  our  former  col- 
league and  my  very  good  friend,  Dick  ! 
Ottinger.  When  he  was  reelected  in 
1974.  Dick  was  off  and  running  to  set 
up  the  EEBC.  Even  before  he  was 
sworn  in.  he  approached  me  to  oodgn 
his  first  "Dear  Colleague"  letter.  Dick 
Ottinger  is  a  dauntless  and  tireless 
wo^er  in  twhalf  of  many  good  causes, 
and  his  iin«tint.ing  efforts— through-  I 
out  his  entire  10  years— are  revealed 
best  by  the  fact  that  the  EESC  re- 
mains the  credit  to  him  that  it  is.  I 
must  say.  by  the  way.  that  he  is  sorely 
missed  as  a  Member  of  this  House  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  this  time,  dozens  of  other  Mem- 
bers, of  both  parties  and  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  have  served 
EESC  in  countless  ways,  ranging  from  i 
financial  support  to  active  service  on 
the  executive  committee  or  as  cochalr- 
man.  These  individuals,  too  numerous 
to  mention  here,  made  an  oooimous 
contribution. 

I  can  only  say  I  hope  the  Study  Con- 
ference has  as  successful  a  second 
decade  as  its  first.  And,  of  course,  to 
recommend  membership  to  any  col- 
leagues who  may  not  be  currently  ben- 
efiting from  the  BuUeUn  and  the 
other  services  the  EESC  provides.  • 


SENIOR  INTERN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  aaai'ucKT 

IH  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the 
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1985  Senior  Intern  Program,  as  I've 
done  yearly  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion. I  commend  this  year's  program 
coordinators,  the  Honorable  Thao 
CocBRAH  and  the  Honorable  Tomr 
CoKLHO.  for  their  outstanding  effort 
and  for  their  successful  program. 

My  senior  intern  this  year  was  Mrs. 
Pauline  Dobson  of  LouisvlUe,  KT. 
whom  I  was  proud  to  welcome  to 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Dobson,  a  mother  of  three  sons, 
worked  for  many  years  primarily  as  a 
medical  social  worker.  She  has  been 
actively  involved  for  many  years  in  the 
Jewish  community  serving  on  various 
conmdttees.  and  is  working  hard  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  older  Americans 
as  a  board  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Older  Persons,  as  a 
board  member  of  Jefferson  County 
CouncU  on  Aging  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Kentucky  Association  of  Older 
Persons  Telecare. 

Despite  all  these  activities,  Mrs. 
Dobson  has  still  found  time  to  volun- 
teer her  services  to  many  community- 
national— causes  like  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

We  are  proud  to  have  had  Mrs. 
Dobson  with  us  and  to  participate  in 
this  program  which  brings  concerned 
senior  citizens  and  Government  closer 
together.* 
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THE  Ute  OP  POSITIVE  ECONOM- 
IC INCENTIVES  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


EXCISE  TAX  PROOF  OF 
PAYMENT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RSPBXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

«  Mr.  SHELBY.  BCr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  repeal  a 
provision  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1982  which  requires  each  State  to 
implement  a  program  to  require  local 
vehicle  registration  officials  to  be  pre- 
sented with  proof  of  payment  of  the 
Federal  use  tax  imposed  under  section 
4481  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  on  heavy  vehicles  before  such  ve- 
hicle may  be  registered.  Failure  to  im- 
plement such  a  program  will  result  in 
the  State's  loss  of  25  percent'  of  its 
Federal  highway  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Government  im- 
po^ng  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
local  government  officials.  This  law  ac- 
tually deputizes  these  local  registra- 
tion officials  as  enforcement  agents  of 
the  IRS.  The  local  citizens  did  not 
elect  these  officials  to  perform  this 
fimction,  and  they  should  not  be  given 
this  added  task. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  join  with  me  in 
eliminating  this  unwarranted  intru- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  domain  of  local  government. 

Thank  you.* 


.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OP  wiscoKsnf 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'edne*day,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  buNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  will  {debate  the  fact  that  apartheid 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  repul- 
sive foreign  policy  questions  we  face 
presently.  Clearly,  the  United  States 
can— ani  I  must— reject  it  on  every  ethi- 
cal and  I  Doral  principle  to  which  we,  as 
a  countiiy  ascribe. 

This  week,  the  House  considered 
HM.  1460,  a  biU  that  addressed  the 
issue  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  Un- 
fortunately, the  bill  faUed  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  South  Afri- 
can ecoaomy  can  serve  as  the  most  ef- 
fective engine  for  social  transforma- 
tion—that  is,  dismantling  the  system 
of  apartheid. 

In  res|)onse  to  the  shortcomings  of 
H.R.  1460,  I  proposed  a  substitute 
amendntent.  This  amendment  would 
not  on^  have  created  sanctions  to 
pressure  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  vito  abolishing  apartheid,  but 
would  also  have  provided  positive  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  open  the  doors  of 
economic  opportunity  that  have  for  so 
long  been  shut  to  black  South  Afri- 
cans. 

An  editorial  appeared  in  Wednes- 
day's Washington  Post  that  succinctly 
summaifzes  the  failure  of  H.R.  1460  to 
address  ^he  need  for  positive  economic 
incentiv^.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  noment  to  reflect  on  its  mes- 
sage aqd  reconsider  the  alternative 
provided  by  the  Gunderson  substitute. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  5, 1985] 
Tax  South  AnucAit  SAiicnoMS 

PropoMls  In  Congress  to  vote  sanctions 
against  pouth  Africa  were  lagging  until 
President  Reagan  Imposed  sanctions  against 
Nicaragua.  As  a  result  of  this  seeming 
burden  df  consistency,  the  House  may  ap- 
prove fol'  the  first  time,  on  Thursday,  a 
package  ^t  economic  restrictions  against  the 
practitloaers  of  apartheid.  If  that  happens. 
It  will  be  a  mistake. 

The  case  for  sanctions  is  that  white  mi- 
nority n^e  Is  at  once  so  odious  and  so  pow- 
erful thi^  It  must  be  moved  and  can  only  be 
moved  by  extraordinary  economic  pressures 
applied  from  the  outside.  Not  to  attack 
apartheid  In  this  fashion.  It  Is  asserted,  is 
moral  add  political  appeasement.  That  the 
intended  beneficiaries  may  also  suffer  is  set 
down  as  a  price  they  are  prepared  to  pay. 

But  there  is  a  serious,  respectable,  nonra- 
cist  case  against  sanctions.  It  is  that  the 
country's  economy  is  Its  most  effective 
engine  of  social  transformation,  compelling 
whites  to  grant  blacks  precisely  the  training 
and  education,  the  livelihood  and  personal 
rewards,  the  choices  of  where  to  live  and 
work,  the  associations  and  organizations, 
the  sense  of  their  own  power  and  communi- 
ty, that  apartheid  would  deny  them.  And 
South  Africa's  place  in  the  world  economy, 
and  especially  the  high-tech,  democratic. 
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politically  res^nsive  parts  of  the  world 
economy,  is  a  itrime  spur  to  this  process. 

All  of  this  is  understood  perfectly  well  by 
the  sponsors  of  the  sanction  legislation. 
That  is  why  they  have  quietly  designed  the 
particulars  of  tfielr  bill  to  make  the  minimal 
impact  on  blac^  Jobs  and  opportunities  con- 
sistent with  seeding  South  Africa  a  political 
message.  In  shbrt,  the  best  thing  about  the 
bill  is  that  ite  Qffect  wUl  be  largely  symbolic. 
But  that  does  ^ot  make  It  wise  public  policy. 

The  legislation  is  widely  seen,  by  Demo- 
crats, as  a  rebuke  to  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  of  "constructive  engagement." 
That  it  would  be.  But  it  would  be  a  poorly 
aimed  rebuke.  JThe  type  of  engagement  that 
widens  blacksf  economic  advantages  and 
openings  Is  the  good  kind.  What  deserves  to 
be  criticized  la  the  administration's  policy 
but  is  not  attacked  by  this  bUl  is  the  bad 
kind:  the  kind  (that  lets  too  many  South  Af- 
ricans ask  whether  the  United  States  is  seri- 
ous about  apartheid,  the  kind  that  has 
American  diplomats  seem  more  often  to  be 
apologizing  for  apartheid  than  demanding 
iU  aboUUon.*  i 


THE  IMPOtlTANCE  OF  RETAIN- 
ING THB  STATE  AND  LOCAL 
TAX  DEDUCTION 


HON.  RAjmOND  J.  McGRATH 

OPmEWTOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  any  tax  reform 
plan  which  contains  the  elimination  of 
the  deductioii  for  State  and  local  taxes 
on  individual  income  tax  returns.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  proposal  violates  the  prin- 
ciples of  new  federalism  and  wiU  have 
adverse  economic  impacts  on  my  con- 
stituents, resulting  in  tax  increases 
and  reductions  in  property  values. 

The  Republican  Conference  of  the 
New  York  Slate  Assembly  has  recog- 
nized the  adverse  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed elimination  of  the  deduction 
and  passed  a  resolution  urging  the 
Congress  to  take  no  action  which 
would  limit  I  or  eliminate  the  deduc- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  resolution  as 
well  as  a  letter  signed  by  55  members 
of  the  New  j  York  State  Assembly  to 
President  Rciagan  urging  him  to  recon- 
sider his  position  on  this  issue. 

The  information  follows: 

I      State  op  New  York, 
1  May  29,  1985. 

Hon.  ROHALD  w.  Rkacam, 

President  of  ^  United  States,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  ntzsiDsirr  As  you  prepare  to 
present  the  Congress  with  your  plan  for  fed- 
eral Income  tax  reform,  please  be  assured 
that  the  menjbers  of  the  Republican  Con- 
ference of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
support  your  I  effort  to  bring  sense  and 
sanity  to  the  federal  tax  code. 

Tet,  we  mus^  strenuously  oppose  any  pro- 
visions of  a  taec  reform  proposal  that  elimi- 
nate the  deductibility  of  state  and  local 
taxes  without  providing  substantive  overall 
tax  benefit  fo^  our  taxpayers. 
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We  oppose  the  loos  of  deductibility  of 
sUte  and  local  taxes  as  a  matter  of  principle 
and  as  a  practical,  economic  concern. 

The  loss  of  deductibUlty  would  result  In 
double  taxation  of  Income,  a  practice  long- 
abhorred  In  our  federal  system.  Citizens  of 
our  nation  have  never  and  should  not  now 
be  compelled  to  pay  federal  taxes  on  Income 
already  taxed  by  state  or  local  government. 

In  New  York  SUte.  the  loss  of  deductibil- 
ity In  a  federal  tax  reform  plan  that  does 
not  drastically  reduce  rates  would  result  in 
dramatic  tax  increases  for  all  our  citizens. 
According  to  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  deduction 
of  state  and  local  taxes  save  the  average 
New  Yorker  $1,333  in  federal  income  taxes. 
Clearly,  the  citizens  of  New  York  SUte 
would  be  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  fed- 
eral tax  reform,  U  sUte-local  deducUbillty  is 
eliminated. 

The  cost  to  New  Yorkers  would  not  be 
limited  to  higher  federal  taxes,  It  would  In- 
clude future  economic  stagnation.  New 
York's  tiigh  tax  sUtus— a  distinction  we  in 
the  Assembly  Republican  Conference  are 
working  to  eliminate— would  be  seriously  ex- 
acerbated by  the  loss  of  deductibility.  As  a 
consequence,  business  decision-makers 
would  tiave  further  cause  to  shun  the 
Empire  SUte  as  a  home  for  enterprise. 

Therefore,   we   respectfully   request   that 

sUte  and  local  tax  deductibility  be  retained 

as  part  of  the  federal  income  tax  policy  and 

urge  you  to  pay  particularly  close  attention 

to  the  Impact  of  tax  reform  on  the  economic 

future  of  states  such  as  New  Yorli. 

Sincerely, 

Clarence   D.   Rappleyea.   Jr.,   Minority 

Leaden  Henry  W.  Bamett,  Thomas  F. 

Barraga,  Gregory  R.  Becker.  John  L. 

Behan.  Gordon  W.  Burrows,  William 

E.  Bush,  Anthony  J.  Casale,  Ray  T. 
Chesbro,  John  C.  Cochrane,  Members 
of  Assembly. 

Audre  P.  Cooke.  Richard  I.  Coombe, 
Armand  P.  D'Amato,  Robert  A.  D' An- 
drea, Amaldo  Ferraro,  John  J.  Flana- 
gan, Daniel  Frisa,  Robert  Gaffney,  J. 
Kemp  Hannon,  Glenn  H.  Harris,  Mem- 
bers of  Assembly. 

R.  Stephen  Hawley,  Philip  B.  Healey, 
Neil  W.  KeUeher,  J.  Randolph  Kuhl, 
Jr..  Clarence  D.  lAne,  William  J. 
Larkln.  Jr.,  Vincent  L.  LelbeU  HI, 
Hugh  S.  MacNeU,  George  H.  Madison, 
John  W.  McCann,  Members  of  Assem- 
bly. 

Hyman  M.  Miller.  Richard  Miller.  James 

F.  Nagle.  H.  Robert  Nortz,  Michael  F. 
Nomollo,  John  G.A.  O'NeU,  Frederick 
Parola,  Jr.,  George  Pataki,  L.  William 
Paxon,  Douglas  Prescott,  Members  of 
Assembly. 

Arnold  Proskln,  Tonl  Rettallata,  Andrew 
W.  Ryan,  Jr.,  Stephen  M.  Saland, 
Joseph  Sawicki,  Jr.,  William  R.  Sears, 
Jotui  B.  Sheffer  U,  Nicholas  A.  Spano, 
Robert  A.  Straniere.  Peter  M.  Sulli- 
van, Members  of  Assembly. 

Frank  G.  Talomie,  Sr.,  James  N.  Te- 
disco,  Glenn  E.  Warren,  Robert  C. 
Wertz,  Ricliard  C.  Wesley,  George  H. 
Winner,  Members  of  Assembly. 

Rkpublicaii  Party  CoifPERXR  ck 
Resolution  proposed  by  the  Honorable 
Jotm  C.  Cochrane,  Member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, seconded  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Republican  Party  Conference  of  the 
New  York  SUte  Assembly  on  May  28th, 
1985. 

Whereas,  the  SUte  of  New  York  has  suf- 
fered three  very  severe  economic  downturns 
in  the  last  decade;  and 
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Whereas,  the  State  of  New  York  bas  the 
third  highest  state  and  local  tax  burden 
among  the  fifty  sUtes;  and 

Whereas,  the  SUte  of  New  York  has  re- 
cently adopted  a  substantial  multi-year  tax 
reduction  plan  to  deviate  portions  of  the 
tax  burden;  and 

Whereas,  the  centerpiece  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion is  a  reduction  in  the  top  sUte  personal 
income  tax  rate  to  bring  New  York  State's 
personal  income  tax  burden  in  line  with  the 
tax  burden  of  other  sUtes  so  that  New  York 
can  attract  and  retain  Job  opportunities  for 
its  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  recent  studies  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  project 
that  New  York  will  continue  to  lose  popula- 
tion relative  to  the  rest  of  the  country 
through  the  rest  of  this  century;  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  growth  of  New 
York  SUte  has  been  and  is  predicted  to  con- 
tinue to  lag  behind  the  economic  growth  of 
the  other  sUtes  in  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  New  York  SUte  continues  to 
work  close  by  with  the  local  government  en- 
tities under  iU  Jurisdiction  to  develop  new 
ways  to  provide  high  levels  of  local  services 
at  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
sUte:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  New  York  must 
continue  to  push  for  a  lower  overall  level  of 
sUte  and  local  taxes  until  such  time  as  our 
tax  burden  is  consistent  with  maTtmiiin 
levels  of  economic  growth  and  the  provision 
of  essential  govenunent&l  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  expanded  responsibility  of 
sUte  governments  under  "New  Federalism" 
demands  that  sUtes  be  afforded  the  fiscal 
resources  needed  to  finance  these  responsi- 
bilities; and 

Whereas,  we  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
a  tax  system  that  is  fair,  simple  and  de- 
signed to  enhance  economic  growth  without 
working  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  state; 
and 

Whereas,  the  loss  of  deductibility  of  sUte 
and  local  taxes  on  federal  taxes  at  this  time 
could  severely  hamper  our  efforts  to  secure 
an  economic  future  of  hope  and  prosperity 
for  our  children;  and 

Whereas,  we  believe  tax  reform  could  be 
provided  at  the  federal  level  without  the 
loss  of  deductibility  of  sUte  and  local  taxes; 

Be  it  resolved,  ttiat  the  Congress  take  no 
action  to  limit  or  eliminate  the  existing  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  deductibility  of  sUte  and 
local  taxes  and  further  be  it; 

Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  Resolution 
sulUbly  engrossed  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RespresenUtives  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  from  the 
SUte  of  New  YoriK. 

May  28, 1985. 

Certified  as  a  True  Copy. 

NUL  W.  Kkllxrxr, 
Chairman  of  the  Conference. 
WnxiAH  J.  Larkin,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Conference.m 
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CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAU- 
CUS SALUTES  MILES  DAVIS 
MARKING  HIS  40TH  YEAR  AS  A 
JAZZ  RECORDING  ARTIST 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPMICRJCAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Itfr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  behalf  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  distinguished  cultural 
achievements  of  Miles  Dewey  Davis. 
Jr.,  who  is  celebrating  his  40th  year  as 
a  recording  artist  in  the  forefront  of 
America's  own  classical  music  form, 
known  as  Jam. 

As  Mr.  Davis  prepares  for  his  40th 
anniversary  concert  and  art  exhibit  at 
the  Capital  City  Jazz  Festival.  Friday, 
June  7,  at  the  Washington  Convention 
Center,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  his  contributions 
in  the  hope  that  his  example  wiU  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  who  appreciate 
Jazz. 

Long  before  Mr.  Davis'  work  and  the 
expression  of  his  definitive  personal 
style  made  him  a  legend  in  his  own 
time,  he  was  already  well  entrenched 
in  the  Jazz  scene.  Bom  in  Alton.  IL,  on 
May  16,  1926,  he  was  introduced  to 
music  as  a  youth  and  received  his  first 
tnmipet  from  his  father  as  a  gift  on 
his  I3th  birthday. 

By  age  IS,  he  was  already  a  card-car- 
rying member  of  the  local  musiciaiis 
union  and  playing  in  his  high  school 
band,  the  Blue  Devils.  His  music 
teacher  was  Edgar  Buchanan,  who  in- 
troduced him  to  "Jam  sessions"  around 
town,  and  who  taught  him  to  play  the 
trumpet  the  way  he  still  does,  "fast 
and  light— and  no  vibrato." 

Mr.  Davis  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1944  and  left  Illinois  for  New 
York  City  to  study  music  at  Juilliard. 
"I  spent  my  first  week  in  New  York 
and  my  first  month's  allowance  look- 
ing for  Charlie  Parker,"  he  recalled 
later.  He  had  met  Parker,  a  legendary 
saxophone  great,  and  trumpeter 
"Dizzy"  Gillespie  when  the  two  were 
performing  several  years  earlier  in  St. 
Louis.  It  was  Parker  that  initiated  lilm 
into  the  exciting  New  Yoik  club  scene 
that  centered  on  52d  Street.  He  made 
his  first  recordings  as  part  of  Paiicer's 
famous  quintet  in  November  1945. 

By  1948,  Mr.  Davis  had  developed 
his  own  nine-piece  band  which,  be- 
cause of  its  comixMition— trumpet, 
trombone,  French  horn,  tuba,  alto  and 
baritone  saxophones,  and  rhythm  sec- 
tion, was  considered  unorthodox  in 
Jazz  circles.  Their  sessions  sometimes 
attracted  the  talents  of  such  musicians 
as  Gil  Evans  and  Gerry  Mulligan. 
With  this  group,  he  continued  to  de- 
velop his  musical  talents,  moving  from 
the  idiom  called  "bebop"  into  a  new 
one  called  "cool  Jazz." 
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During  the  19S0's.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
leased nettfly  a  dozen  albums  on  the 
Prestige  Record  label.  He  also  record- 
ed on  Savoy  Records  with  Parker, 
Capitol  Records  with  Evans  and  Mulli- 
gan, and  made  several  appearances  on 
Blue  Note  Records.  He  enjoyed  critical 
acclaim  for  his  recordings  "Walking." 
"Odyssey,"  and  "Milestones  •  •  *," 
and  won  his  first  Downbeat  magazine 
critics  poll  in  1955. 

About  this  same  time,  Mr.  Davis 
gave  a  historic  performance  at  the 
Newport  Jaas  Festival  with  a  new 
quintet  consisting  of  pianist  Red  Oar- 
land,  bassist  Paul  Chambers,  drummer 
"Philly"  Joe  Jones,  and  John  Coltrane 
on  tenor  saxophone. 

After  moving  on  to  Columbia 
Records,  Mr.  Davis'  stream  of  great  re- 
cordings continued  with  "Porgy  and 
Bess,"  "Sketches  of  Spain,"  and  "Miles 
Ahead."  Then  in  1957,  he  added  Can- 
nonball  Adderley  to  his  ensemble,  and 
the  world  of  JacE  attained  a  new  stand- 
ard of  excellence  with  the  release  of 
the  album  "Kind  of  Blue." 

Mr.  Davis  introduced  a  new  lineup  of 
musicians  in  the  1960's  which  included 
drummer  Tony  Williams  and  pianist 
Herbie  Hancock.  Wayne  Shorter  and 
Ron  Carter  also  Joined  the  group, 
helping  it  to  become  one  of  the  pre- 
mier smaU  bands  of  this  period.  This 
collaboration  advanced  his  music  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Jazz  fusion  era. 

The  names  associated  with  Miles 
Davis  in  the  1970's  have  today  become 
leaders  of  a  new  and  exciting  genera- 
tion of  musicians— Chick  Corea,  Dave 
Holland,  Joe  Zawalnul,  John 
McLaughlin.  Billy  Cobham,  Jack  De- 
Johnette,  Keith  Jarrett.  and  others. 
Each  of  these  individuals  has  pro- 
claimed the  importance  of  the  appren- 
ticeship they  served  with  "The  Chief." 
as  his  band  members  have  come  to  call 
him.  The  ancient  practice  of  bearing 
witness  remains  a  most  honorable  way 
of  acknowledging  human  achievement. 
Oreat  artists  have  always  done  this. 
and  Mr.  Davis  is  surely  one  that  both 
pleases  and  provokes  the  witness 
around  him. 

After  a  brief  hiatus  from  recording 
and  performing.  Mr.  Davis  returned  in 
the  1980's  to  exhibit  his  tremendous 
capacity  for  musiclal  leadership  and 
innovation.  His  Orammy  Award  win- 
ning albtun  entitled  "We  Want  Miles" 
is  Just  one  example  of  his  continuing 
popularity.  His  willingness  to  apply  his 
masterful  artistry  to  today's  popular 
music  is  displayed  in  his  recent  inter- 
pretations of  songs  by  Michael  Jack- 
son and  Cyndl  Lauper.  As  has  been 
the  case  throughout  his  career,  Mr. 
Davis  has  found  inspiration  and  ave- 
nues for  deep  personal  expression  in 
the  most  unexpected  of  places. 

The  strength  of  Miles  Davis'  musical 
legacy  lies  in  its  diversity.  He  has  ex- 
perienced several  creative  periods. 
Each  one  reveals  a  scope  of  effort  and 
vision  that  simply  cannot  be  harnessed 
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adequately  by  any  label.  Ensemble 
constnsts.  from  orchestral  designs  to 
the  galloping  muscularity  of  the  quin- 
tet, areidearly  represented  in  the  com- 
position of  his  various  performing 
groups.  A  dart  landing  anywhere  on 
Mr.  Davis'  extensive  dlscography 
would  point  to  a  notable  movement  in 
the  {progressive  development  of 
modemf  American  Jazz  music 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  with 
me  and  with  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  congratulating  Miles  Davis 
as  his  many  friends  and  fans  prepare 
to  gatqer  with  him  Friday  evening. 
Jtuie  7.  at  the  Cm>ltal  City  Jazz  Festi- 
val, to  Celebrate  his  40th  year  as  a  re- 
cording artist.  His  musical  contribu- 
tions have  won  him  recognition 
througlkout  this  Nation  and  around 
the  wotld.  and  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  the  n.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives convey  its  appreciation  to 
him  as  well.* 


HONOtUNO    THE    ODTSTANDINO 
WOMEN  FROM  CALVERT 

couimr 


I  HON.  ROY  DYSON 

I  0>'  iURTUUID 

IH  Tt^  HOUSE  Or  aEPRXSEirTATTVXS 

^edTiesday,  June  5. 1985 

•  Mr.  i>YSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  gregt  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
group  bf  women  from  the  Calvert 
County  area  who  exemplify  the  Idnd 
of  dedication  needed  to  provide  effec- 
tive community  service. 

In  recognition  of  their  efforts,  the 
Calvert  County  Committee  on  Women 
Is  honoring  them  as  another  sign  of 
the  valuable  contribution  women 
make  t^  the  southern  Maryland  com- 
munity; 

I  am  jproud  to  represent  these  indi- 
viduals |  and  to  acknowledge  them 
today  ia  the  Congressional  Recoro. 
These  butstandlng  women  are:  Carol 
Khalili]  Ruth  N.  Reld.  Ada  M.  Barrett. 
Barbara  Spresher,  Suzanne  Noll. 
Nancy  Bowen,  Eleanor  Prince.  Joyce 
Lyons  Terhes,  Verda  Elizabeth  Cox 
Tiuner,  Milda  Drennan.  Betty  Taven- 
ner,  Esther  Ann  Ritchie,  Pamela  Bald- 
win, Vidian  Jones,  and  Joan  Orover. 

I  salute  the  accomplishments  of 
these  ladies  and  am  privileged  to  Join 
with  the  Calvert  County  Commission 
on  Women  to  recognize  them.  We  can 
all  learti  from  the  important  additions 
these  women  have  made  and  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  Join  me  in 
applauding  their  efforts.* 


HON. 
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SUPERItFND  tax  DEBATE 


JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  JDSKT 


IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  Congresi  must  extend  and  expand 
the  Superfifid  Toxic  Waste  Cleanup 
Program.  Fqur  and  a  half  years  into  a 
5-year  progiiam.  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  Natitm's  priority  sites  have  re- 
ceived Federal  cleanup  funds.  Esti- 
mates of  tike  Federal  Government's 
share  of  th^  total  cleanup  costs  that 
stlU  lie  ahead  of  us  range  from  $23  to 
$39  billion. 

Last  year,  the  House  passed  by  a 
vote  of  323  to  33  Superfund  reauthor- 
ization legislation  which  established  a 
$10.1  billionjfimding  level  for  a  second 
5-year  installment  of  the  program. 
The  need  tb  increase  the  size  of  the 
program  has  led  some  to  advocate  a 
broader  source  of  revenue  for  the 
cleanup  effort. 

Currently.!  the  Superfund  is  support- 
ed by  a  taoc  on  43  basic  feedstock 
chemicals,  including  crude  oil.  The 
chemical  industry  has  argued  that  it 
should  not  be  forced  to  continue  to 
bear  the  primary  burden  of  supporting 
Superfund  both  because  the  higher 
taxes  needed  to  support  an  expanded 
fund  will  hsore  a  detrimental  economic 
impact  on  the  Industry  and  because 
other  induftries  also  generate  the 
wastes  found  at  Superfund  sites  and 
therefore  should  share  the  tax 
burden.        j 

The  chemical  industry  has  advocat- 
ed adoption  bf  a  broad-based  corporate 
tax  as  the  primary  source  of  future 
Superfund  revenues.  While  the  chemi- 
cal industry's  argument  that  other 
waste-generating  industries  should 
help  to  support  cleanup  has  consider- 
able merit,  others  have  noted  that,  de- 
pending on  how  a  broad-based  tax  is 
structured,  such  an  approach  could 
shift  the  t^  burden  to  the  general 
taxpayer  rather  than  to  other  indus- 
tries. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Washingtonj  Post  reflects  such  con- 
cerns and  I  iwould  urge  my  colleagues 
to  keep  such  issues  in  mind  as  we 
renew  our  consideration  of  potential 
Superfund  rievenue  sources. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  18,  1985] 
A  Ba3>  Tax  roH  Supkrtund 

In  pursuing  a  good  end— stronger  federal 
efforts  to  clean  up  hazardous  waste  dumps— 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  adopted 
a  bad  means^a  value-added  tax  (VAT)  on 
manufactured  goods.  That's  a  mistake  that 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
should  quickly  correct. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  in  Con- 
gress, fueled  by  strong  public  pressure,  that 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  needs 
to  move  mor^  aggressively  on  toxic  clesin- 
ups.  No  one  expects  a  fast  wlndup  to  the 
problem— estifaiates  of  the  number  of  dan- 
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gerous  sites  keep  mounting  even  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  them  become  more 
apparent.  But  a  larger  commmltment  of 
staff  and  money  should  bring  faster 
progress  both  In  the  development  of  tech- 
niques and  the  containment  of  existing  haz- 
ards. 

With  both  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Finance  committees  now  agreed  on  spending 
$7.5  billion  on  Superfund  over  the  next  five 
years,  and  the  House  voting  last  year  to 
spend  more  than  $10  billion,  a  much  ex- 
panded program  is  a  near  certainty.  The 
biggest  remaining  issue  is  how  to  raise  the 
money.  Superfund  now  relies  on  a  tax  levied 
on  raw  chemicals  and  petroleum,  a  method 
that  has  the  Important  virtue  of  putting  the 
cost  of  cleaning  dumps  on  those  primarily 
responsible  for  their  creation. 

Chemical  and  oil  producers  are  more  or 
less  resigned  to  the  so-called  feedstock  tax 
at  its  present  levels.  But  they  argue  that 
raising  the  tax  to  support  a  bigger  fund 
would  not  only  put  them  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  in  the  world,  but  would  also  be 
unfair.  After  all,  much  toxic  waste  comes 
not  from  the  initial  production  of  petro- 
chemicals, but  from  their  subsequent  use  by 
manufacturers  and  consumers.  That's  fair 
point  to  which  the  administration  respond- 
ed this  year  by  proposing  to  tax  the  actual 
disposal  of  waste  in  a  way  that  would  en- 
courage generators  of  that  waste  to  dispose 
of  it  in  a  safe  manner. 

The  Treasury's  original  scheme  taxed  too 
heavily  producers  of  large  volumes  of  highly 
diluted  waste.  But  that  flaw  was  corrected 
during  committee  hearings.  Still,  some  pe- 
trochemical manufacturers  continued  to 
push  for  an  even  broader  basis  of  taxation, 
with  the  result  that  the  F'inance  Committee 
decided  to  support  the  enlarged  fund  by  a 
new  tax  on  the  sale  or  import  of  all  raw  ma- 
terials, except  unprocessed  food  products, 
and  on  the  value  added  to  those  materials  at 
each  stage  of  the  production  process. 

The  arguments  against  this  special-pur- 
pose VAT  are  the  same  ones  that  apply  to  a 
general  VAT.  A  VAT  hits  lower-  and  middle- 
income  people  much  harder  than  the 
wealthy.  And  it  would  require  construction 
of  a  whole  new  complex  tax  filing  and  col- 
lection system— just  what  neither  IRS  nor 
businesses  need.  About  the  only  interest  it 
would  serve  would  be  derailing  the  adminis- 
tration's income  tax  reform  proposals. 
Sneaking  Into  the  code  a  new,  easUy  ex- 
pandable revenue-raising  device  might  be 
considered  by  some  a  good  way  to  protect 
their  favorite  loopholes.  That's  not  a  pur- 
pose that  Superfund  ought  to  serve.* 


PROTESTER  SUFFERS  CRUEL 
TREATMENT  FROM  U.S  AGENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that 
an  editorial  from  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer of  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  am  asldng  for  a  report  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  this  alleged  assault  on 
the  constitutional  rights  of  Reverend 
McCrackin. 

51-059  O-86-10  (Pt  11) 
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[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  June  5. 

1985] 

liAW/Oasn- A  dRcuTKATi  Protestkr  Sur- 

FERXD  CxtrxL  Treatukkt  Fioif  vs.  Acnrrs 

The  Federal  marshals  in  Wastiington, 
O.C,  must  think  themselves  a  pretty  tough 
lot.  In  dealing  with  the  Rev.  Maurice 
McCrackin,  79,  for  example,  a  deputy  mar- 
stial  used  a  stun  gun  on  this  gentleman 
whoae  life  is  dedicated  to  non-violence. 

Is  that  tough?  No,  let's  call  it  outrageous 
instead. 

The  minister  is.  admittedly,  a  perennial 
protester.  Some  find  that  an  annoyance: 
most  Cincinnatlans  have  accepted  his  pro- 
tests as  part  of  the  scene.  They  know,  more- 
over, that  he  is  a  man  who  lives  according  to 
his  convictions. 

Mr.  McCrackin  was  In  Washington  pro- 
testing with  an  evangelical  group  that  wants 
disarmament  an  end  to  the  death  penalty 
and  social  ctianges  to  benefit  the  poor. 
When  he  was  arrested,  he  used  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  1960's,  as  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  once  did:  he  refused  to  co-operate. 

The  Washington  park  police  were  rough 
enough  as  they  hauled  Mr.  McCrackin  off, 
but  the  federal  marshals  topped  them,  drag- 
ging the  minister  and  twisting  his  hand  to 
force  him  to  move.  Finally,  when  Bfr. 
McCrackin  wouldn't  walk  from  his  Jail  cell 
to  court,  a  deputy  used  a  stun  gun  on  him. 

In  explanation,  the  n.S.  marshal  for  the 
district  said  that  stun  guns  were  used  "when 
controlling  belligerent  and  violent  sub- 
jects"—and,  apparaitly,  on  79-year-old  men 
who  are  difficult  to  handle. 

The  offending  deputy  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  federal  cell  block,  and  the 
incident  will  be  investigated,  but  then  what? 

Toughness  is  one  quality,  sadism,  another. 
The  marshals  seem  to  have  the  two  con- 
fused.* 
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Being  a  winner  is  more  than  accu- 
mulating trophies  and  putting  "w's"  in 
the  win  column,  and  Coach  Campo's 
victories  extend  well  beyond  the  mat 
and  the  football  field.  Coach  Campo 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  hundreds  of 
young  men  who  passed  through  the 
halls  of  Brentwood  High.  Coach 
Campo  has  done  a  fine  Job  in  helping 
his  athletes  to  become  fine  and  up- 
standing members  of  their  community. 

Coach  Joe  Campo  knows  that  the 
future  of  this  Nation  lies  with  our 
youth.  Thanks  to  Coach  Campo,  that 
future  will  be  a  lltUe  bit  brighter.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  CAMPO 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  fine  American  who  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  commimi- 
ty  of  Brentwood,  NY,  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  here  in  the  UJS. 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  19  years  that  coach  Joe 
Campo  has  been  a  wrestling  and  foot- 
ball coach  and  teacher  at  the  Brent- 
wood High  School,  he  has  compiled  a 
phenomenal  record  of  success.  His 
football  and  wrestling  teams  have 
dominated  county  and  State  competi- 
tions for  many  years.  Under  Coach 
Campo's  direction.  Brentwood  football 
teams  won  back-to-back  Rutgers 
Cups— awarded  annually  to  the  best 
high  school  football  team  on  Long 
Island.  As  a  wrestling  coach  at  Brent- 
wood. Coach  Campo  guided  his  teams 
to  an  unprecedented  decade-long 
dominance  of  the  Suffolk  County 
wrestling  championship  tournaments. 
His  wrestling  teams  have  won  either  a 
county  or  sectional  title  14  times  in  his 
career. 


THE  CONFERENCE'S  lOTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

or  WKST  vousnoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  over  2  year  ago.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  many  things. 
The  staggering  workload,  the  tremen- 
dous effort  put  forth  by  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  come  to 
grii>s  with  the  issues  of  the  day,  and 
the  incredible  abundance  of  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  being  among 
them. 

I  think  that  this  latter  point,  the 
fact  that  there  is  literally  too  much  in- 
formation for  any  one  Member  or 
staff  to  digest  on  any  given  issue,  is  a 
critical  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  I 
have  l>ecome  a  strong  supporter,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  board  and  a  vice 
chair,  of  one  of  the  organizations  on 
the  Hill  that  seeks  to  deal  with  this 
problem— the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Study  Conference. 

Since  my  good  friend  and  former 
Member  of  Congress  Dick  Ottinger 
started  the  conference  in  1975,  it  has 
grown  both  in  membership,  resources, 
expertise,  and  effectiveness.  The  10 
original  Members  have  now  become 
320— including  both  House  and 
Senate— and  it  is  the  largest  legislative 
service  organization  in  Congress.  It  is 
bipartisan,  and  provides  unbiased  in- 
formation on  energy  and  environmen- 
tal legislation  that  we  must  debate  and 
make  decisions  about.  To  me,  the  in- 
formation and  suialysis  it  generates 
has  not  only  become  useful,  but  indis- 
pensable. But  the  EESC  does  more;  it 
takes  the  enormous  amoimt  of  infor- 
mation and  data  that  is  available  on 
environmental  and  energy  issues,  and 
makes  them  mean  something  to  us 
common  folk. 

The  "Green  Sheets"  mean  one  thing 
in  my  office— facts.  The  EESC  publica- 
tions analyze,  report,  forecast  and  gen- 
erate a  great  deal  that  is  important  to 
me  and  the  constituency  that  I  repre- 
sent. West  Virginia's  Third  Congres- 
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sioiwl  District.  Staff  Director  John 
Dineen  and  his  whole  crew  do  yeoman 
work  in  getting  me  and  the  other 
Memt}ers  of  the  conference  the  back- 
ground we  need  to  do  our  Jobs,  and  do 
them  well. 

I  have  alwasrs  been  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  EE8C.  I  am  even  more 
excited  now  that  I  have  decided  to 
become  more  active  in  its  leadership, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  Dick  Ottinger.  and  all  of  the 
subsequent  chairpersons  for  what  they 
have  created.  I  would  like  to  particu- 
larly acknowledge  the  leadership  that 
my  friend  and  colleague.  Howard 
WoLPK.  and  Senator  Pat  Leaht  have 
provided  the  EESC  over  the  past  2 
years.  They  have  provided  a  service  to 
this  Congress  and  country.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress with  Chairmen  Bill  Grxen  and 
Slaoe  Oohtoh.  and  my  Co- Vice  Chair 
Al  Gori.« 


THE  254TH  BIRTHDAY  OP 
BIARTHA  WASHINOTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OF  FDmSTLVAmA 
n  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  198S 

•  Mr.  dilNOER.  BSr.  Speaker.  June 
13.  1985.  is  Martha  Washington's 
254th  birthday.  A  movement  has  been 
initiated  to  commemorate  her  birth- 
day each  year  in  thanksgiving  for  her 
contribution  to  the  building  and 
founding  of  our  Nation,  both  personal- 
ly and  as  she  personifies  the  coordi- 
nate contribution  of  women  to  our 
Nation. 

The  chief  executive  of  the  city  of  Al- 
exandria and  Fairfax  County  have 
proclaimed  such  observance  in  their 
respective  Jurisdictions.  Such  observ- 
ance is  long  overdue,  and  so  I  urge 
that  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the 
House  that  day  take  appropriate  note 
of  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  the  debt 
we  owe  the  women  in  America  from 
1607  to  this  moment  in  building  man- 
kind's greatest  achievement  in  self- 
government  and  economic  well-being. 

Martha  Washington's  contributions 
and  leadership  throughout  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  formative  years  of 
the  United  States  rank  her  among 
America's  preeminent  national  lead- 
ers. She  was  also  a  leader  and  patron 
of  religious  and  community  service,  as 
well  as  cultural  and  voluntary  activi- 
ties in  the  Potomac  Valley. 

As  the  original  First  Lady  of  the 
United  States,  Martha  Washington  es- 
tablished customs  and  traditions  now 
institutionalized  in  the  concept  of  a 
constitutional  presidency,  practiced 
throughout  the  free  democracies  of 
the  world.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  MILLER  HONORS 
MATtlE  "MOTHER"  McOLOTHEN 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

opcAuroRinA 
XKfBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  S,  198S 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Women's  International 
Convention  of  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ  has  Just  concluded  its  35th 
annual  meeting  in  Washington.  DC.  I 
would  like  to  note  the  extraordinary 
contrliutions  made  to  the  church  of 
my  Constituent.  Mattie  "Mother" 
McGl^then. 

Mrsi  McOlothen  has  served  as  a  11- 
cense4  minister  of  the  Church  of  God 
in  Ch|ist  for  over  half  a  century  and 
currently  serves  as  the  president  of 
the  International  Convention  for 
Women,  the  highest  position  held  by  a 
woman  in  the  church.  She  also  serves 
as  the  State  supervisor  for  women  in 
the  cilif  omia-Northwest  Jurisdiction. 

For  many  years,  Mrs.  McOlothen 
worked  side  by  side  with  her  late  hus- 
band. Bishop  O.W.  McOlothen.  who 
foundfed  the  McGlothen  Temple 
Churai  of  God  in  North  Richmond. 
CA.  T^en  she  was  appointed  State  su- 
perviabr  of  the  State  in  northern  Call- 
fomla  in  1934,  there  were  about  six 
churches  in  our  State;  today,  after  a 
half  century  of  her  outstanding  work, 
there  are  more  than  500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  commimity  of 
Richo^ond  is  exceedingly  proud  of 
"Motl)er"  McGlothen.  and  we  are  all 
grateAil  for  her  lifetime  of  devoted 
service  to  her  church  and  her  country. 
She  and  her  late  husband  have  been 
loyal  friends  to  me  for  many  years.  I 
know  that  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  Join  me  in  ap- 
plauding her  great  work,  and  wish  her 
many  ^ears  of  continued  service.* 


A  9ALUTE  TO  MISS  MABLE  F. 
JONES 


iiirHE 

I  Wi 

•  MrJ  D' 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  MARTLAITD 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  198$ 

DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today!  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
educator  and  community  activist  from 
my  district.  Miss  Mable  F.  Jones,  of 
Crisfield,  MD.  Miss  Jones  is  retiring 
this  week  following  40  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  citizens  of  Somer- 
set COimty,  MD. 

Following  her  graduation  from 
Morgan  State  College.  Miss  Jones 
begaii  her  career  in  education  as  a 
mathematics  teacher  at  Crisfield  Col- 
ored High  School.  The  Nation's  educa- 
tional system  was  very  different  in 
those  days,  and  Miss  Jones  was  always 
fighting  an  uphill  battle  to  do  the  best 
Job  which  she  possibly  could.  She  con- 
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tlnually  st^ve  to  further  her  educa- 
tion, atteiding  graduate  courses  at 
Temple  University.  Morgan  State  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  tl>e  University  of  Maryland, 
Eastern  Shore.  Miss  Jones  was  also 
active  in  niany  professional  organiza- 
tions, incliiding  the  National  Council 
of  Teachens  of  Mathematics,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Education  Association,  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers  Association, 
the  Teachers  Association  of  Somerset 
County.  Attiha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority, 
and  the  NAACP. 

Miss  Joqes'  dedication  to  her  stu- 
dents and  the  teaching  profession  was 
widely  rea>gnlzed  by  those  around 
her.  In  adfltlon  to  serving  as  mathe- 
matics teadher.  Miss  Jones  was  a  guid- 
ance couhselor,  assistant  principal, 
and  actlngjprlnclpal  for  one  semester. 
In  1969.  Mks  Jones  moved  to  Crisfield 
High,  where  she  served  as  chairman  of 
the  matheinatics  department,  adviser 
to  the  student  council,  adviser  to  the 
National  H^nor  Society,  and  chairman 
of  the  grfiduatlon  committee.  Miss 
Jones  was  ;so  highly  regarded  by  her 
contemporiries  that  she  was  voted  a 
finalist  as  Math  Teacher  of  the  Year. 
1983-84,  by  the  graduate  education  de- 
partment df  Morgan  State  University. 

I  ask  all  JDf  the  Members  to  Join  me 
in  saluting  this  woman  who  has  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  the  advancement  of 
others.  I  irould  like  to  conclude  by 
mentioning  three  mottos  that  Miss 
Jones  has  jalways  related  to  her  stu- 
dents: 

Resaon  is  the  mistress  and  queen  of  all 
things;  I 

The  best  ^ngle  of  approach  to  life  is  the 
try-angle; 

The  three  foundations  of  learning:  Seeing 
much,  suffering  much,  and  studying  much.* 


A  BAD 

cuTTnro 


WAY  TO  SAVE  MONEY: 
GOOD  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  nw  jXRsrr 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

fiesday,  June  5, 1985 
RIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
or  the  Record  an  editorial 
ared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Tune  5.  1985.  It  seems  as  if 
ilphla  Naval  Shipyard  is 
being  targeted  by  those 
.^^.^...B  .^  reduce  good  programs  to 
preserve  marginal  ones.  The  Philadel- 
phia Naval  Shipyard  is  the  pioneer  of 
the  Service  Life  Extension  Program 
ISLEPl  which  has  saved  millions  of 
dollars  and  added  dozens  of  service 
years  to  the  operating  lives  of  several 
aircraft  carriers.  Nobody  does  it  better 
than  Philadelphia.  The  productive 
ratios  and  cost  per  dollar  achieved  in 
PhlladelpMa  make  it  the  envy  of  all 
the  naval  s  hlpyards. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  am  distressed  that 
some  wou]  d  have  us  reduce  excellent 
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programs  in  order  to  maintain  other, 
more  marginal  ones.  This  is  the  stuff 
that  deficits  are  made  of— it  is  also  an 
unwise  and  unsound  policy  which 
could  weaken  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  are  able  to  successfully  defeat 
these  ideas  when  the  conference  on 
Defense  Department  authorizations 
begins  in  the  near  futiu^.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  once  the  facts  are  known 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  will 
realize  the  importance  of  this  issue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Provisions  ui  DxpntsE  Bnx  Invitk 
Political  Mischiip 

Relatively  obscure  provisions  In  the  de- 
fense authorizaton  bill  now  on  the  Senate 
floor  would  Jeopardize  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  and  subject  other  military 
installations  to  curtailment  of  operations  or 
closure  for  reasons  having  nothing  to  do 
with  national  security  and  everything  to  do 
with  politics. 

One  provision  concerns  the  overhaul  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  Kitty  Hawk,  scheduled 
to  come  to  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
in  1987  under  the  Service  Life  Extension 
Program  (SLEP).  It  would  prohibit  full 
funding  unless  the  secretary  of  the  Navy 
certified  that  the  work  could  not  be  done 
more  cost  effectively  through  alternate 
means  at  another  yard.  This  is  a  thinly  dis- 
guised attempt,  initiated  by  Sen.  Pete 
Wilson  (R.  Calif.),  to  shift  future  SLEP 
work,  along  with  thousands  of  jobs  and  mU- 
lions  of  dollars  in  contracts,  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  West  Coast 

The  other  provision  would  give  the  secre- 
tary of  defense  broad  power  to  close  mili- 
tary installations  without  approval  of  Con- 
gress and  provide  $1  billion  to  use  at  his  dis- 
cretion for  expenses  related  to  base  clo- 
sures—in effect  circumventing  normal  ap- 
propriations processes.  That  power  could  be 
misused  to  threaten  base  closures  in  certain 
states  and  congressional  districts  if  their 
senators  and  representatives  balked  at  sup- 
porting legislation,  including  weapons  pro- 
grams, favored  by  the  Pentagon  and  the 
White  House. 

Both  provisions  were  written  into  the  bill 
by  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in  the 
Republican-controlled  Senate  but,  fortu- 
nately, are  not  in  the  defense  authorization 
bill  cleared  by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  the  democratic-controlled  House. 
Floor  action  in  the  House  is  expected  next 
week.  Prospects  are  that  differences  will  be 
resolved  in  a  House-Senate  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  regional  coalition  of  Delaware  Valley 
senators  and  representatives,  along  with 
other  public  officials  and  civic  leaders  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  I>elaware, 
must  actively  oppose  the  two  provisions  and 
make  sure  they  do  not  appear  in  the  bill  as 
finally  enacted.  Members  of  Congress  from 
other  states  must  be  persuaded  to  join  in 
the  opposition  as  a  matter  of  sound  national 
defense  policy. 

At  issue  are  not  narrow  provincial  inter- 
ests but  efficient  expenditure  of  defense 
dollars.  The  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard, 
having  completed  two  SLEP  carrier  over- 
hauls and  started  on  a  third,  clearly  should 
continue  the  work— which  is  expiected  to  in- 
clude eight  carriers  in  all.  The  Naval  Sea 
Systems  Command,  which  has  responsibility 
for  SLEP,  has  recommended  on  the  basis  of 
cost  effectiveness  as  weU  as  other  factors 
that  the  Kitty  Hawk  overhaul  should  be  as- 
signed to  Philadelphia. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Transferring  work  out  of  Philadelphia  to 
shipyards  elsewhere  for  poUtical  reasons 
could  be  a  step  toward  rationaUidng  a  deci- 
sion to  close,  or  threaten  to  close,  the  Phila- 
delphia yard  for  political  reasons.  That 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  The  defense 
authorization  bill,  as  finally  enacted,  must 
not  contain  provisions  that  would  sabotage 
sound  defense  policy  for  partisan  purposes.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  COLLINS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALirOUlU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR1CSENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOliIARSINO.  Vti.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  my  constituent 
William  Collins  on  the  occasion  of  his 
achieving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

In  addition  to  earning  21  merit 
badges,  William  Collins  has  successful- 
ly completed  his  Eagle  Scout  service 
project  which  has  earned  him  his  new 
rank.  William's  project  involved  con- 
servation work  for  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest.  William  will  receive  his  Court 
of  Honor  later  this  summer. 

I  extend  to  William  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  accomplishment,  and  I 
commend  him  on  his  service  to  his 
community  .• 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 
MUST  NOT  BE  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  disappointment 
that  House  Joint  Resolution  192, 
which  would  have  established  April  24, 
1986  as  a  Day  of  Rememberance  of 
Man's  Inhumanity  to  Man.  did  not  re- 
ceive the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  House  to  be  passed  into  law. 

The  symbolic  date  of  April  24  nuu-ks 
the  anniversary  of  the  brutal  massacre 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire  Turks  of  its 
Armenian  population.  The  systematic 
persecution  of  1.5  million  innocent  Ar- 
menians was  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century. 

It  is  Important  for  those  of  us  who 
cherish  freedom  and  who  abhor  the 
crime  that  was  committed,  to  stand  to- 
gether in  tribute  and  recognition  of 
the  men.  women,  and  children  whose 
lives  were  lost.  While  plotting  the 
second  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
Hitler  asked  rhetorically,  "who  re- 
members the  extermination  of  the  Ar- 
menians?" It  is  up  to  us,  the  free 
people  of  the  world,  to  remember  and 
to  remind  others.* 
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UNSX7NG  HEROES  GIVE  LAW 
DAY.  U.S.  CONSTITUTION.  NEW 
BOIANING 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OF  MKW  YORK 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  5. 1985 


•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  a  column  in  the  May 
4  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Eugene  FideU. 

The  article  discusses  a  little-known 
national  holiday.  Law  Day,  and  re- 
minds us  that  we  in  the  United  States 
are  privileged  to  have  the  right  to  pro- 
test or  picket:  to  speak  our  minds  to 
the  elected  officials  who  represent  us; 
and  to  hold  and  express  views  that  are 
different  from  those  of  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Pidell  makes  some 
interesting  and  very  relevant  points 
about  the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in 
this  country.  This  column  is  extremely 
timely  and  effectively  brings  home  the 
importance  of  the  principles  our  de- 
mocracy is  founded  upon— tolerance, 
protection  by  law  of  our  civil  liberties, 
and  the  right  to  think  and  live  as  we 
choose.  The  article  follows,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  note  of  this  exceUent  piece  by 
Mr.  FideU.* 


AixmSTABLE  RATE  MORTGAGES 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OPCALIFOBMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESXNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  a  little  less  than  a  year 
ago  that  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  the  use  of  adjustable 
rate  mortgages  [ARM'sl.  The  hearings 
were  called  in  response  to  widespread 
reports  of  ARM  underwriting  abuses. 
After  hearing  from  industry  witnesses, 
regulators,  and  consumer  advocates, 
the  subcommittee  concluded  that  stat- 
utory limits  on  ARM'S  were  inappro- 
priate, and  that  market  pressures  and 
industry  self -regulation  would  correct 
ARM  abuses. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Cleveland  verifies  the 
subcommittee's  conclusion.  Specifical- 
ly. Fed  staff  member  Thomas  Buynak 
found  that  legislation  mandating 
ARM  standardization  would  "limit  the 
options  cuirrently  available  to  borrow- 
ers and  inhibit  lenders  from  respond- 
ing to  local  market  conditions." 

Efforts  to  impose  statutory  ARM 
limits,  such  as  a  cap  on  interest  rate 
increases  or  a  prohibition  on  negative 
amortization,  may  still  be  pursued  in 
this  Congress  despite  the  success  of 
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the  ARM.  I  ask  that  the  conclusion  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Cleve- 
land's ARM  study  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRi).  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  it. 

[From  "Will  AdJusUble  Rate  Mortgages 
Survive?"  by  Thomaa  M.  Buynak,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland  Economic 
Commentary.  Jan.  15, 19851 

Conclusion 
Although  the  first  generation  of  ARMs 
presented  mortgage  borrowers  as  well  as 
lenders  with  some  problems,  most  ARM  pro- 
grams now  available  are  designed  to  mini- 
mize payment  shodi.  Despite  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  these  abuses  and  the  standardiza- 
tion of  most  ARM  loan  programs,  however, 
ARM  opponents  insist  ttiat  legislation  that 
mandates  standardized  ARMs  Is  necessary 
to  prevent  future  abuses.  Ironically,  If  such 
standardization  were  legislated,  it  would 
limit  the  options  currently  available  to  bor- 
rowers and  Inhibit  lenders  from  responding 
to  local  marlcet  conditions.  Borrowers  would 
do  well  to  improve  their  decision-making 
ability  by  informing  themselves  about 
ARMs.  and  would  l)eneflt  if  lenders  provid- 
ed more  detailed  and  imiform  information 
about  their  ARM  loan  programs. 

As  mortgage  rates  fall,  fixed  rate  mort- 
gages are  regaining  popularity.  This  trend 
may  prove  unfortunate  for  S&Lf  that  are 
portfolio  lenders,  because  they  are  risking  a 
mismatch  of  asset  and  liability  maturities  if 
interest  rates  rise  rapidly.  It  also  may  prove 
costly  for  home  buyers,  because  they  are 
paying  a  high  premium  to  eliminate  inter- 
est-rate risk.  Perhaps  mortgage  borrowers  in 
retrospect  can  Justify  liigh  premiums  on  the 
peace  of  mind  that  comes  with  a  fixed-rate 
mortgage.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TAX 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
nT  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  June  S,  1985 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Thx  PKmoKNT's  Tax  Proposal 

In  my  conversations  with  Hoosiers,  I  find 
that  what  they  want  most  from  a  tax 
reform  plan  is  the  elimination  of  tax  breaks 
and  loopholes  that  benefit  the  very  rich  and 
special  interests.  They  find  appealing  the 
flat-rate  tax,  but  also  like  a  tax  rate  that  is 
progressive.  They  certainly  want  the  system 
to  be  simplified,  but  are  reluctant  to  give  up 
the  most  widely  claimed  deductions,  such  as 
for  home  mortgage  interest.  I  think  that 
the  overall  thrust  of  the  President's  tax 
reform  proposal  approximates  what  they 
would  like. 

I  have  come  to  the  view  that  if  we  fail  to 
make  our  tax  code  simpler  and  fairer  soon, 
we  may  very  well  Jeopardize  the  American 
tradition  of  voluntary  compliance  with  our 
tax  laws.  Fundamental  tax  reform  is  no 
longer  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity.  Americans 
annually  fail  to  pay  some  $100  billion  in 
taxes  they  owe  the  government,  and  con- 
tempt for  the  system  is  only  getting  worse. 

The  central  idea  behind  the  President's 
tax  reform  plan  is  to  reduce  the  special  tax 
exemptions  and  preferences  given  to  some. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  ort^r  to  reduce  overall  tax  rates  for  all. 
The  feaximum  tax  rate  for  individuals 
wouldjbe  reduced  from  50%  to  35%,  and  for 
corpoBitions  from  46%  to  33%.  More  than 
65  categories  of  tax  preferences  would  X>e 
elimii^ted  or  curtailed,  including  the  state 
and  local  tax  deduction  and  the  investment 
tax  credit.  Widely  used  deductions,  such  as 
those  for  home  mortgage  interest  and  medi- 
cal expenses,  would  be  retained.  The  mini- 
mum tax  on  individuals  and  corporations 
would  be  tightened. 

The  new  plan  provides  the  greatest  tax  re- 
ductions for  the  poorest  and  wealthiest  tax- 
payers, though  each  income  group  as  a 
whole  benefits.  Within  each  income  group, 
individuals  who  do  not  itemize  or  claim  few 
deductions  would  benefit  the  most,  while 
those  making  use  of  many  preferences  may 
see  their  tax  bill  rise.  The  plan  shifts  more 
of  the  tax  burden  to  corporations,  with  the 
corpomte  share  of  taxes  increasing  an  esti- 
mated 22%  by  1990  and  the  share  from  indi- 
viduals dropping  5%.  The  President  esti- 
mates that  79%  of  Americans  would  pay 
either  a  smaller  tax  bill  or  about  the  same 
as  they  pay  now. 

I  think  the  President  deserves  credit  for 
an  his^ric  undertaking.  The  record  of  suc- 
cess f*r  tax  reform  Is  not  good.  President 
Reagah's  is  the  sixth  major  proposal  in  a 
generation  to  swap  lucrative  tax  breaks  for 
lower  overall  rates.  President  Kermedy  tried 
It  in  1961  and  1963.  President  Carter  tried  it 
In  1976.  The  TreasiUTr  Department  tried  it 
once,  and  Congress  tried  it  twice.  So  the 
task  will  not  be  easy. 

President  Reagan  wants  to  see  his  tax  sim- 
pUflc^ion  campaign  produce  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  second  term.  It  clearly 
poses  iun  enormous  challenge  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  premier  political  salesman.  His  ad- 
visors hope  that  this  initiative  will  be  the 
turning  point  in  his  second  term,  putting 
l>ehind  a  recent  spate  of  political  losses  and 
quietiag  the  increasingly  audible  whispers 
circul4ting  in  Washington  al>out  the  onset 
of  lanle  duck  status.  They  also  hope  that 
the  pl^  will  be  the  lever  to  nudge  the  Re- 
publicins  back  into  the  position  of  the 
countiiy's  majority  party.  Democrats,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  preparing  to  collattorate 
with  the  President  on  seeldng  to  overhaul 
the  tape  system,  but  my  guess  is  that  they 
plan  Do  emphasize  differences  where  they 
sense  opportunities  for  greater  equity  for 
middle-  and  lower-income  taxpayers.  My 
own  suspicion  is  that  neither  party  will  be 
able  t«  use  the  tax  reform  issue  to  cause  a 
lasting  political  realignment.  When  we  have 
had  a  realignment  in  the  past,  there  has 
been  a  very  stark  issue  on  which  the  two 
parties  took  opposing  stands.  That  is  not 
the  case  on  the  tax  reform  issue.  Whatever 
happetis  on  tax  reform.  It  will  probably  not 
come  out  totally  as  a  victory  for  either 
party.  Besides,  my  sense  Is  that  for  tax 
reform  to  succeed,  the  effort  must  be  bi-par- 
tisan. 

Congress  should  receive  the  tax  reform 
plan  V  a  solid  and  serious  proposal  and  ex- 
amine! it  carefully.  We  should  not  Jump  to 
conclifeions.  Improvements  are  certainly 
possilae.  I  think  there  are  several  tests  that 
we  nefd  to  apply  to  it.  First,  does  the  plan 
repre^nt  a  genuine  reform?  The  sensible 
comparison  is  with  the  ciurent  law,  not  with 
some  other  plan.  Second,  is  the  plan  fair? 
That  certainly  is  the  most  important  test  to 
apply.  Under  current  law  the  tax  burden  Is 
unfairty  distributed.  One  feature  of  the 
President's  proposal  is  that  it  would  free  vir- 
tuallyi  all  families  at  or  l>elow  the  poverty 
level  from  taxation.  However,  I  am  con- 
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cemed  that  it  is  not  as  progressive  as  the 
current  law,  and  gives  a  large  break  to  tax- 
payers at  fhe  top.  Third,  does  the  plan 
really  simplify  taxes?  I  do  not  think  we 
should  expect  a  new  dawn  of  simple  tax- 
ation. Some  meaningful  simplifications  have 
l>een  proposed,  but  some  of  the  new  provi- 
sions, such  as  for  a  tougher  minimum  tax, 
are  more  oomplicated  than  present  law. 
Fairness  and  simplification  are  two  worthy 
objectives  ia  the  tax  code,  but  they  often 
work  against  one  another.  Fourth,  is  the 
plan  revenue  neutral?  The  President  seems 
to  emphaslK  lower  rates  and  bigger  exemp- 
tions more  ihan  the  elimination  of  shelters 
and  prefere^ices.  If  the  tax  proposal  swells 
the  deficit  qy  billions  of  dollars,  as  some  an- 
alysts pred^,  the  benefits  to  individuals 
and  businesses  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
damage  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  My 
chief  worry  alwut  the  President's  proposal 
is  that  it  cpuld  mean  significant  losses  of 
revenue  over  the  long  term.  Finally,  will  the 
tax  plan  promote  efficiency?  My  general 
view  is  that  lower  tax  rates  and  fewer  loop- 
holes will  improve  economic  efficiency  and 
foster  economic  growth.  Yet  no  one  can 
really  offer  any  convincing  evidence  that  all 
the  thousand  elements  of  a  tax  plan  will 
assure  a  healthier  economy  or  a  more  equi- 
table society. 

Although  I  the  President's  proposal  may 
not  represeat  a  "Second  American  Revolu- 
tion", I  view  it  as  a  major  improvement  over 
the  present  tax  code.  I  am  open  to  changes 
that  might  make  the  plan  better,  but  I  cer- 
tainly favor  its  lowering  tax  rates  and 
broadening  the  tax  iMse  by  curbing  deduc- 
tions, credits,  and  exclusions.  The  bottom 
line  is  whether  we  will  have  a  simpler  and 
fairer  system.  I  think  the  answer  is  that 
with  sometl|ing  like  the  President's  plan  we 
probably  wc|ild  have.* 
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IS  WORTH  SAVING 


HOV.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPNXW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weknesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministratidn  has  proposed  to  eliminate 
all  funding  for  Amtrak,  our  Nation's 
rail  pass^iger  system.  Eliminating 
funding  for  Amtrak  will  mean  the  ces- 
sation of  all  service  on  October  1. 

The  adiministration  claims  that  the 
ellminatioii  of  funding  for  Amtrak  will 
result  in  a' net  savings  for  the  Govern- 
ment. However,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Philadelpnla  Inquirer  explains  that  it 
will  actually  cost  the  Government 
more  to  Eliminate  Amtrak  than  to 
allow  it  tx>  continue  to  improve  its 
service.  Aocording  to  the  Inquirer,  the 
Govemm^t  has  invested  $2  billion  in 
the  Nortneast  corridor  high-speed 
track  and  pver  $1  billion  in  equipment. 
This  investment  would  be  wasted  if 
Amtrak  were  eliminated.  Further- 
more, the  Inquirer  article  notes,  over 
$2  billion  in  labor  settlements  would 
have  to  be  paid  if  Amtrak  ceased  oper- 
ations. The  resulting  loss  of  25,000 
jobs  woul(^  hardly  benefit  our  national 
economy, 
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Amtrak  is  worth  saving,  not  Just 
from  a  financial  perspective  but  also 
from  a  service  perspective.  I  commend 
this  informative  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer] 

Amtrak  Is  Wobth  Saving 

(By  Neal  Peirce) 

Washington.— If  ever  there  was  an  Issue 
on  which  the  needs  of  small-  and  big-city 
people  were  on  the  same  track.  It's  this 
spring's  Capitol  Hill  battle  to  save  Amtrak 
from  the  zero  funding,  and  almost  sure 
death,  advocated  by  President  Reagan  and 
David  A.  Stockman. 

All  taxpayers  should  question  the  fishy 
math  behind  the  administration  argument 
that  $684  million  a  year  could  be  saved  by 
killing  off  the  nation's  rail-passenger  net- 
work. Lengthy  layoff  wages  for  railway 
workers,  mandated  by  Congress  years  ago, 
would  cost  at  least  $600  million  In  six 
years— without  a  single  passenger  transport- 
ed anywhere. 

The  shutdown  costs  might  be  worth  it  if 
Amtrak  were  tlirowing  good  money  after 
bad.  But  the  system  has  won  substantial 
labor  concessions.  It  has  shucked  off  many 
lightly  used  routes.  It  has  Invested  $2  billion 
in  the  Northeast  corridor  high-speed  track 
and  over  $1  billion  in  equipment. 

Fares  paid  only  43  percent  of  costs  six 
years  ago,  but  should  reach  60  percent  next 
year.  The  fact  that  Amtrak  requires  suImI- 
dies  is  hardly  shameful;  so  do  national  rail 
systems  across  the  globe. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  Is  people  and  com- 
munities. Smaller  cities  and  towns  consti- 
tute the  vast  majority  of  Amtrak's  513  sta- 
tion stops.  As  many  as  160,  most  in  the 
South  and  West,  would  be  left  devoid  of  pas- 
senger service— rail,  bus  or  air— by  Amtrak's 
demise. 

Stodunan  says  Amtrak  sul>sidizes  "weU- 
heeled"  Americans.  Some  are.  But  Amtrak 
riders  outside  of  big  commuter  markets 
have  average  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$20,000.  Many  are  youths  or  retirees. 

Observes  travel  writer  George  Bradford: 
"Nobody  who  ever  walked,  at  night  through 
the  passenger  coaches  of  the  Crescent  to 
New  Orleans,  the  Silver  Star  to  Florida,  or 
Broadway  Limited  to  Chicago  could  con- 
vince me  that  those  were  the  rich  and 
middle  class  sprawled  across  seats,  trying  to 
keep  the  Idds  quiet,  and  shifting  around 
while  attempting  to  sleep  until  their  luxuri- 
ous arrivals  at  2:20  ajn.  in  Charlotte,  N.C., 
or  2:51  a.m  in  Canton,  Ohio." 

For  subsidy  elimination.  Stockman  is  on 
much  sounder  ground  in  urging  speedup  of 
the  scheduled  1988  ending  of  the  govern- 
ment's "Essential  Air  Service"  program. 
Some  $44  million  will  be  spent  this  year  to 
underwrite  service  to  146  towns— such  as 
Great  Bend,  Kan.,  Oil  City-Franklin,  Pa., 
and  Stillwater.  Okla.  But  most  air  travelers 
are  more  affluent  (many  are  on  business 
trips)  and  could  easily  drive  to  bigger  air 
transit  hubs  in  their  states. 

Where  Amtrak  does  have  proportionately 
more  affluent  passengers  is  in  its  heavily 
used  Boston-to-Washington  corridor.  It  car- 
ries 10  million  passengers,  mostly  commut- 
ers, into  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  Washington,  each  year.  Other  heavy 
commuter  markets  are  Chicago-Milwaukee 
and  Los  Angeles-San  Diego. 

Eliminating  Amtrak  would  have  dire  ef- 
fects on  highways  and  airports  in  the  dense- 
ly used  corridors.  The  83,000  daily  rail  com- 
muters from  New  Jersey  into  New  York 
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would  be  forced  into  private  cars  or  buses. 
With  more  people  training  than  IXyiag  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York,  already 
clogged  airports  would  face  horrendous  traf- 
fic increases;  50  flights  a  day  more  might  be 
required  into  Philadelphia  alone. 

One  suggestion  has  been  to  preserve 
Northeast  corridor  service,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  heavily  used  markets,  and  let 
the  rest  of  Amtrak  die.  The  solution  doesn't 
wash,  says  Amtrak  President  W.  Graham 
Claytor.  It  would  immediately  trigger  labor- 
protection  liabilities  of  $1  billion  or  more. 

Could  states  and  cities  shoulder  the  bill? 
Only,  one  guesses,  by  an  interstate  compact 
that  It  would  likely  take  a  decade  to  negoti- 
ate. State  legislatures  would  be  caught  in 
endless  wrangles  t>etween  areas  benefited 
and  those  not.  Cities  already  facing  revenue 
sharing  and  mass-transit  subsidy  loss, 
wouldn't  have  the  means. 

Could  Amtrak  ever  be  profitable,  or  be 
sold  to  private  owners?  Given  world  experi- 
ence, probably  not.  But  Congress  could  help 
by  fashioning  labor  law  to  encourage  more 
efficient  operations. 

The  gravy  train  doesn't  stop  at  the  rail 
station.  For  the  really  big  sulxidy  bucks,  go 
to  the  airport  and  ask  Delta.  Eastern  or 
United  how  much  they'd  like  to  pay  the  full 
bill  for  the  facilities  they  use. 

Another  point  for  Amtrak:  The  national 
economy  would  hardly  benefit  by  death  of  a 
corporation  with  25,000  workers  and  a  $2 
billion  budget.  But  the  ultimate  argument 
isn't  economic.  It's  that  a  system  Its  enemies 
call  a  nostalgic  anachronism  is  part  of  the 
soul  of  America.  Once  killed,  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult— perhaps  impossible— to 
revive. 

The  rails  carry  us  over  routes  by  which 
many  of  our  ancestors  first  discovered  and 
traveled  this  land.  They  are  a  national 
treasure,  like  national  pariu.  Like  parks, 
they  require  subsidy.  To  run  them  ineffi- 
ciently is  intolerable.  To  extinguish  them 
would  be  unthinkable.* 
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DISCRIMINATION  IN  POSTER 
CARE 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL 
HILDEBRAND 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

opcaupornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  my  constituent 
Michael  Hlldebrand  on  the  occasion  of 
his  achieving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

In  addition  to  earning  21  merit 
badges,  Michael  Hlldebrand  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  his  Eagle  Scout 
service  project  which  has  earned  him 
his  new  rank.  Michael  constructed 
four  bookcases  at  the  National  and 
Local  Historic  Landmark  Dudley 
House  in  Ventura,  CA.  Michael  will  re- 
ceive his  Court  of  Honor  in  July  of 
this  year. 

I  extend  to  Michael  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  accomplishment,  and  I 
commend  him  on  his  service  to  his 
community.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

op  massachusrts 

in  the  house  op  representatives 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly, 
within  the  past  few  weeks,  officials  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  have  acted 
in  a  discriminatory  fashion  to  effec- 
tively prohibit  any  lesbians  or  gay  men 
from  providing  foster  care.  This  seems 
to  me  a  serious  error  on  two  coimts: 
First,  it  deprives  children  in  need  of 
foster  care  of  people  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  provide  the  Idnd  of  sup- 
portive and  caring  foster  home  they 
they  need.  Second,  it  is  an  act  of  dis- 
crimination which,  like  all  such  acts, 
unfairly  stigmitizes  an  entire  group  of 
people  without  any  consideration  of 
their  individual  merits  or  faults. 

Choosing  foster  care  parents  for 
children  whose  own  family  situations 
require  them  to  be  placed  in  foster 
care  is  a  very  difficult  process.  Obvi- 
ously, no  child  should  be  placed  in  a 
foster  care  setting  unless  the  officials 
in  charge  are  convinced  that  the  indi- 
viduals seeking  to  provide  foster  care 
will  protect,  educate,  and  support  the 
children  in  question  in  exemplary 
ways.  To  rule  out  an  entire  class  of  in- 
dividuals as  somehow  unfit  to  provide 
this  foster  care  is  wrong  and  will 
injiu-e  the  State's  ability  to  provide 
the  foster  care  that  many  children 
need.  Obviously,  such  factors  as  the 
availability  of  an  adult  to  provide  full- 
time  foster  care,  previous  successful 
parenting  experience,  and  stability  in 
the  adult  relationship  are  all  relevant 
factors,  and  it  would  be  ideal  if  all 
children  could  be  placed  in  situations 
where  such  factors  exist.  But  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  foster  care 
placements  that  are  ideal  in  all  re- 
spects, unfortunately,  and  it  worsens 
the  situation  to  say,  as  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  said,  that  no  lesbi- 
ans or  gay  men  will  be  deemed  quali- 
fied. In  fact,  the  experience  in  Massa- 
chusetts—and in  many  other  States- 
is  that  gay  men  and  lesbians  have  pro- 
vided excellent  foster  care  to  young 
people  in  need  over  the  years. 

In  last  Saturday's  Boston  Globe,  two 
of  Massachusetts'  outstanding  journal- 
ists, Caryl  Rivers  and  Alan  Lupo  wrote 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  shortcom- 
ings in  the  State  policy.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  here. 

DiscRnaNATioN  IN  Foster  Care 
(By  Alan  Lupo  and  Caryl  Rivers) 

The  Know  Nothings  are  back  in  Massa- 
chusetts. This  time  around,  they're  beating 
up  on  gays. 

It's  been  well  over  a  century  since  the 
Know  Nothings  were  so  powerfiil  that  they 
took  control  of  the  (jeneral  Court.  At  that 
time,  they  were  part  of  a  national  political 
movement  directed  against  Catholics.  You 
can  imagine  the  grand  old  time  they  had 
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diacrlminating  against  the  Irish  In  Massa- 
chusetts. 

They  faded  from  the  scene,  only  to  return 
sporadically  in  various  disguises.  At  the  turn 
of  the  centivy,  some  of  the  most  prestigious 
people  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
were  into  nativist  protective  association  and 
immigration  restriction  outfits.  This  time, 
their  targets  included  Italians.  Jews  and 
Slavs. 

In  one  form  or  another,  they're  always 
with  us.  They've  been  standard  bearers  in 
the  long-running  crusades  against  blacks 
and  women.  Both  of  those  campaigns  were 
fueled  by  soH»Ued  learned  men  who  tried  to 
find  scientific  rationale  for  their  bigotry. 

Each  time,  people  suffered— not  because 
they  were  criminals  or  because  they  had 
done  anything  wrong,  but  because  they 
were  members  of  a  despised  group.  They 
suffered  both  discrimination  and  insult  be- 
cause those  with  power— in  politics,  in  busi- 
nesses and  unions,  in  the  press — were  oper- 
ating out  of  fear  and  Ignorance. 

Now.  the  state  House  of  Representatives 
has  voted.  112-28,  to  prohibit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  from  placing  foster 
children  with  gay  parents.  The  Dukakis  ad- 
ministration has  announced  regulations 
that  pretty  much  accomplish  the  same 
things. 

It  is  dangerous  to  everything  American  to 
pass  laws  or  promulgate  regulations  based 
on  fear  and  ignorance,  particularly  when 
those  laws  or  regulations  discriminate 
against  a  group  of  people  who  have  done 
nothing  to  warrant  the  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  frightening  to  see  democratic  institu- 
tions panic  in  the  face  of  fear.  Where  were 
the  "profiles  in  courage"  on  this  issue?  The 
legislature  and  the  administration  stamped- 
ed; few  voices  in  the  press  were  raised. 

We  are  not  claiming  that  foster  parenting 
is  a  "right."  We  aclcnowledge  there  could  be 
cases  in  which  placing  certain  children  with 
gay  couples  would  not  be  advisable.  The 
state,  of  course,  must  screen  prospective 
foster  parents,  but  as  individuals  or  couples, 
not  as  members  of  a  group. 

The  homophobia  that  swept  the  state  re- 
sulted in  a  bill  that  decrees  all  gays  are 
unfit  to  raise  lUds.  This  is  not  an  epithet 
muttered  in  a  bar  or  written  on  a  bathroom 
wall.  This  carries  all  the  majesty  of  the  law. 

Those  passing  the  bUl  and  those  announc- 
ing regulations  Insist  they  do  so  for  some 
greater  public  good,  in  this  case,  the  protec- 
tion of  children.  Those  who  passed  Jim 
Crow  laws  in  this  nation  insisted  they 
simply  were  trying  to  protect  both  whites 
and  blacks. 

That  foster  children  were  awarded  to  a 
homosexual  couple  is  not  a  story.  That  they 
were  then  removed  has  made  it  a  story. 
What  people  in  power  have  said  and  done— 
or  have  failed  to  say  and  do— since  then  also 
has  made  it  a  story. 

It's  a  story  out  of  our  dark  side.  There  is  a 
meanness  in  the  land.  It  always  has  been 
there,  as  in  any  society.  The  human  race 
has  both  kind  and  malicious  instincts.  As  to 
which  predominate,  well,  this  depends  often 
on  our  leadership. 

This  nation's  leadership,  from  the  White 
House  right  down  to  the  streets,  has  set  a 
standard  that  resentment  Is  all  right,  that 
compassion  is  out  the  window. 

In  any  society,  there  are  frightened  or 
mean-spirited  citizens  who,  given  such  a 
standard,  will  rush  to  do  harm  to  others, 
giving  vent  to  all  those  pent-up  resent- 
ments—against integration,  against  women, 
against  Catholics  or  Jews,  against  blacks,  or 
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Latlnog  or  Southeast  Asians,  against  affirm- 
ative action. 

Of  course,  against  gays.  The  gays  are  a 
threat,  right?  Less  so  to  women,  it  seems, 
and  mftre  to  men  who  live  precariously  on 
the  edte  of  their  own  insecurity.  Hey,  if  I 
grab  my  best  friend  by  the  shoulders  and 
hug  him,  will  I  look  like  a  "fag?" 

Oh.  there's  a  story  out  there  all  right,  but 
it's  not  the  story  we've  been  reading.  It's 
deeper  than  what  appears  in  print.  It's  a 
story  of  society's  fear  of  a  group  it  is  aU  too 
willing  to  despise. 

The  media  have  made  an  issue  of  gays 
caring  for  children,  and  the  state  govern- 
ment bas  said  such  people  will  care  for  as 
few  children  as  possible.  So  it  begins.  And  so 
must  the  resistance  begin  from  all  us 
straight  people,  who  must  recall  what  some 
good  Oerman  Protestants  warned  in  the 
days  of  the  Third  Reich.  If  they  can  do  it  to 
the  JeWs.  then  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the 
Cathol  cs,  and  then  it  will  be  us.* 
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ilL  LORENZ:  A  MAN  OF  A 
THOUSAND  STORIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IM  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSEirrATrVBS 

I  Wednesday,  June  S.  1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  honor  Albert  F.  Lorenz  of  the 
town  of  Leicester  In  Livingston 
County;  NY,  who  died  on  May  13.  I  re- 
member him  as  an  energetic,  involved 
individual  who  dedicated  himself  in 
his  retirement  to  the  beautlfication  of 
his  county's  park.  His  work  was  recog- 
nized I  and  appreciated,  and  in  his 
honor  the  park  was  renamed  Al 
Lorenx  Park  3  years  ago.  Al  was  also 
active  in  local  government  and  the  Re- 
publicpi  Party,  serving  the  last  8 
years  on  the  Leicester  Town  Board 
and  also  serving  as  a  county  commit- 
teeman. Al  will  be  missed  by  all,  espe- 
cially his  wife,  Sarah,  and  his  beauti- 
ful fa^iily.  I  am  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues today  the  following  retrospec- 
tives (SI  Al's  life: 

[From  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
.     Chronicle.  May  14, 1985] 

7  or  A  Thoosahd  Storiss  Dns  m 
Leicester 
(By  Bob  Bickel) 

Leicbbter.- Albert  F.  Lorenz  returned 
from  another  day  in  Al  Lorenz  Park  about 
4:30  p.fi.  yesterday,  lay  down  in  his  home  at 
123  MafUi  St.,  Leicester,  and  died  quickly  and 
quietlyi 

Lorenz— storyteller,  salesman,  politician 
and  superintendent  of  the  park  bearing  his 
name->was  76.  The  cause  of  his  death  has 
not  l>e«n  determined. 

PrieOds  like  Sheriff  Richard  A.  Kane, 
Leicester  Supervisor  John  Douglass  and 
Countf  Planner  Pred  McCutchen  remem- 
bered tiorenz  always  moving  forward,  gray 
hair  b^tling,  telling  stories  as  he  poked  at 
his  listener  with  an  ever-present  cigar. 

"Whit  can  you  say?  You  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve it"  said  Douglass,  a  colleague  of  Lor- 
enz's  oh  the  town  board. 

"I  realized  he  was  76,  but  I  guess  I 
thought  he'd  live  forever,"  Douglass  said. 
"He  was  active,  alert  and  useful  on  the  town 
board  and  he  hardly  ever  missed  a  meeting." 


Kane  said  he  had  luiown  Lorenz  for  30 
years  and  never  tired  of  hearing  his  stories. 
"Drive  with  him  to  Buffalo  and  before  you 
got  there  you  had  heard  a  thousand,  and  all 
of  them  true,"  said  Kane. 

The  Btoriei  came  from  everywhere  in  Lor- 
enz's  life— his  years  as  an  aircraft  mechanic 
in  World  W»r  II.  as  a  meat  salesman,  as  a 
tire  salesmaa,  as  the  founder  and  first  presi- 
dent of  the  iTork-Leicester  Kiwanls  c:iub.  as 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  a  county 
Pire  Police  Squad  and  his  work  at  the  park. 

Lorenz  retired  as  a  salesman  from  Chris- 
tiano  Hardware  in  Leicester  eight  years  ago 
and  started  a  new  career  as  superintendent 
of  Livingston  County  Park. 

He  though!  of  it  as  his  esUte  and  his  iden- 
tification with  it  was  so  complete  that  three 
yean  ago  it  {was  named  after  him.  only  the 
second  facitty  in  county  history  to  be 
named  for  a  living  person. 

McCutchett,  who  helped  get  the  park  or- 
ganized, said.  "Al  put  his  heart  and  soul  in 
that  park.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  ones,  a 
legend."       | 

Lorenz  scrounged  materials  and  labor 
from  everyone  to  improve  the  park,  visited 
it  every  day  in  the  winter,  called  its  ducks 
by  name,  gaTe  a  pep  talk  on  hard  work  each 
year  to  youngsters  in  the  Bible  school  and 
welcomed  the  wedding  parties. 

Andrew  Bucauley.  the  former  Oroveland 
supervisor  who  headed  the  committee  which 
appointed  Lfrenz  to  the  park  position,  said. 
"He  was  the  biggest  and  most  wonderful 
scrounger  in  17  states.  I'm  Just  happy  they 
named  the  \krk.  after  him  while  he  was  stlU 
aUve."  ! 

Harold  Parley,  an  80-year-old  Leicester 
resident  whe  had  worked  in  the  park  with 
Lorenz  for  seven  years,  said,  "Him  and  I  had 
a  picnic.  He  was  a  fine,  fine  guy." 

Lorenz  also  was  active  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  local  government,  serving  the  last 
eight  years  on  the  Leicester  Town  BoanL 
He  also  served  as  a  county  OOP  committee- 
man and  was  a  choice  of  Rep.  Jack  Kemp, 
R-Hamburg.  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the 
last  Republican  National  (invention  last 
year  in  DalUs. 

"Nobody  cin  fill  his  shoes."  said  Board  of 
Supervisors  Chairman  James  Steele. 

He  is  surviired  by  his  wife,  Sarah  Rei<^old 
Lorenz;  four  daughters,  Marie  BCazzarella 
and  Delores  Lorenz.  iMth  of  Perry,  Leicester 
Mayor  Barbara  Oage.  and  Judith  Koson  of 
Brockton,  fifass;  11  grandchildren  and  six 
great-grandciiildren;  two  sisters,  Agnes 
Kuhn  and  Je  Patten,  both  of  Buffalo;  and  a 
stepbrother,  {Joseph  Meyer  of  Buffalo. 

[From  the  Rochester  Times-Union.  May  16, 
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A.F.  LoREifz  {Dies;  Nurtured  Mouht  Morris 
Park 
(By  Robin  Wilson-Glover) 

Albert  F.  tiorenz  would  drive  through  his 
park  with  bis  daughter,  Leicester  Mayor 
Barbara  Oafe,  and  say,  "Look  at  my  estate, 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  the  world." 

And  it  icos  Mr.  Lorenz's  park.  The  80-acre 
park  in  Mount  Morris  was  named  after  him. 
The  Al  Lorenz  Park. 

It  was  named  after  him  because  he  had 
decorated  it  with  playgrounds  and  picnic 
tables,  nurtured  its  wildlife  and  had  taken 
care  of  its  plants  since  spring  1978.  when  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  park. 

Mr.  Lorenz,  76  died  Monday  (May  13, 
1985)  while  sitting  quietly  in  his  home,  on 
Main  Street  in  Leicester,  in  his  living  room 
chair.  He  hi^  visited  his  park  earlier  in  the 
day. 
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A  city  resident  before  moving  to  Living- 
ston County.  Mr.  Lorenz  had  never  even 
had  a  garden,  his  daughter  said,  yet  he  im- 
proved the  badly  neglected  grounds  and  in- 
creased the  attendance  sixfold. 

The  year  he  became  supervisor,  attend- 
ance at  the  park  was  4.475.  In  the  1984 
annual  report.  Mr.  Lorenz  wrote  that  there 
were  15  weddings  and  that  16.259  people 
used  the  park. 

County  Planner  Fred  McCutcheon  said, 
"He  had  a  great  knack  for  getting  what  he 
wanted." 

Without  a  payroll.  Mr.  Lorenz  had  to  com- 
plete the  work  himself  or  find  volunteer 
help.  He  found  help  from  the  inmates  at 
Oroveland  Correctional  Facility,  the  Boy 
Scouts,  Board  of  Cooperative  Educational 
Services,  and  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  workers. 

And  with  a  small  budget  ($14,890  for  1984) 
he  found  ways  to  get  tools  and  supplies 
either  free  or  at  low  cost,  his  daughter  and 
other  said. 

Gage  said  it  was  his  personality  that  made 
people  give  their  time  or  supplies.  "People 
knew  he  wasn't  conning  them.  He  was  such 
a  gentleman,"  she  said.  "Because  he  gave, 
they  gave." 

Because  of  tiis  success  with  the  park  on 
June  9,  1982,  the  Livingston  County  Board 
of  Supervisors  renamed  the  park  after  him. 
Her  father  was  delighted.  "I  can't  believe  it. 
They  named  it  after  me,  before  I  died,"  he 
told  her  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Lorenz  who  lived  in  Buffalo  for  many 
years,  moved  to  Perry,  Wyoming  County,  in 
1947.  He  opened  his  own  business,  TBA  Dis- 
tributors (TBA  stood  for  tires,  batteries  and 
accessories)  and  then  worked  as  a  tire  sales 
manager  for  SJR.  Christlano  Hardware  of 
Leicester  for  30  years  before  retiring  in  De- 
cember of  1977.  "He  was  so  amazed  to  see 
that  he  could  make  things  grow,"  Gage  said. 

Mr.  Lorenz  served  on  the  Livingston 
Board  of  supervisors,  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  Livingston  County  Republican  Commit- 
tee, and  a  member  of  ttie  York-Leicester 
Kiwanls  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  club's 
first  president.  He  also  started  the  Living- 
ston County  Fire  Police  Squad. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  of 
Leicester,  three  other  daughters,  Marie 
Mazzarella  and  Delores  Lorenz,  both  of 
Perry,  and  Judith  Koson  of  Brockton,  Mass; 
and  a  stepbrother,  Joseph  Maier  of  Buffalo. 

Calling  hours  are  2  p.m.  to  4  pjn.  and  7 
p.m.  to  9  p.m.  today  at  the  John  W.  Martin 
Funeral  Home,  37  Chapel  St.  Moimt  Morris. 
Prayers  will  be  said  tomorrow  at  9  a.m.  fol- 
lowed by  a  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  at  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  Church,  Leicester  at  9:30 


Burial  is  to  be  at  Leicester  Cemetery.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SCOTT  DESPOSATO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  S,  1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  recognition  to  my  constituent, 
Scott  Desposato,  on  the  (xxasion  of  his 
achieving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

Li  addition  to  earning  21  merit 
badges,  Scott  Desposato  has  success- 
fully completed  his  Eagle  Scout  serv- 
ice project  which  has  earned  him  his 
new  rank.  Scott's  project  was  to  plant 
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trees  at  McGrath  State  Beach  in  Ven- 
tura. CA.  Scott  will  receive  his  Court 
of  Honor  this  month. 

I  extend  to  Scott  my  congratulations 
on  his  accomplishment,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  service  to  his  commu- 
nity.* 


FATHER'S  DAY  PROGRAM  SPON- 
SORED  BY  THE  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  ADVANCED  STUDY 
OF  BLACK  FAMILY  LIFE  AND 
CULTURE  AND  THE  ETHNIC 
GUILD  OF  THE  OAKLAND 
MUSEUM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

opcAuroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
Father's  Day  Program  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  the  Advanced  Study 
of  Black  Family  Life  and  Culture  and 
the  Ethnic  Guild  of  the  Oakland 
Museum.  These  organizations  will  be 
recognizing  the  positive  influence  and 
contributions  of  black  fathers  to  the 
family,  conununity  and  cultural  life  of 
our  Nation. 

The  Institute  for  the  Advanced 
Study  of  Black  Family  Life  and  Cul- 
ture. Inc..  is  the  only  independent 
think-tank  in  the  United  States  dedi- 
cated to  the  reunification  of  the  black 
family  and  the  revitalization  of  posi- 
tive values  and  traditions  in  the  black 
community.  The  Ethnic  and  Cultural 
Guild  of  the  Oakland  Museum  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  preservation  of  ethnic  and 
cultural  traditions.  I  am  honored  that 
these  two  outstanding  organizations 
are  located  in  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District. 

These  organizations  have  chosen 
Jime  16,  Father's  Day,  as  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  commend  black  fathers 
and  to  draw  public  attention  to  their 
Importance  in  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren and  families. 

Unemployment,  poverty,  and  the 
lack  of  social  and  economic  resoun^es 
have  created  myraid  difficulties  which 
plague  the  black  family  on  a  daily 
basis.  Alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  criminal 
victimization  and  a  shortened  life  span 
are  only  a  few  of  the  odds  which 
plague  black  fathers.  Many  social  sci- 
entists have  attempted  to  portray 
black  men  in  a  negative,  dehumanizing 
manner  rather  than  attack  the  social, 
political  and  economic  factors  giving 
rise  to  these  conditions.  In  spite  of 
these  odds,  black  fathers  continue  to 
struggle,  love  and  provide  for  their 
families  in  ways  which  are  misunder- 
stood by  those  who  developed  such 
theories.  Today,  these  organizations 
are  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  examples  of  those  fathers 
who  in  spite  of  being  victims  of  racism 
and  economic  exploitation,  have  con- 
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tributed  in  numerous  and  even  heroic 
ways  to  their  family  and  their  commu- 
nities.* 


THE  BLACKS  AMONG  US 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  about  black 
Americans  in  today's  society.  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  the  author  of  "The  Blacks 
Among  Us,"  emphasizes  the  political 
and  educational  gains  that  have  been 
made  in  the  last  decade.  He  also  points 
out  the  problems  that  are  still  preva- 
lent. Rowan  believes  that  the  stereoty- 
pical attitudes  of  all  Americans  must 
change  drastically,  or  we  will  never  be 
able  to  break  the  bonds  of  prejudice.  I 
am  submitting  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  review.  I  trust  they 
will  find  it  an  interesting  and  an  en- 
lightening view  of  Black  America  in 
the  I980's. 

The  Blacks  Amoito  Ua 

Their  epic  Journey  up  from  slavery  has  been 
stained  by  tragedy  and  injustice— and  illu- 
minated by  triumph  and  hope 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

Much  is  written  about  "black  America," 
but  that  is  a  misnomer.  Sure,  a  common 
bond  of  genes,  of  suffering,  of  grievances 
and  yearnings  does  tie  together  all  blacks  in 
this  country.  But  among  the  29  million  who 
constitute  our  largest  minority,  there  are 
really  several  different  black  Americas. 

There  is  the  black  America  of  Clifton  R. 
Wharton,  Jr.,  chancellor  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  chairman  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  This  S8-year-old 
educator  is  a  superachiever  by  any  standard. 
But  his  black  America,  made  up  of  people 
who  earn  more  than  $75,000  a  year,  is  very 
small;  only  32.000  black  households  (0.3  per- 
cent) are  in  this  category  (as  against  3.1  per- 
cent of  white  households). 

Then  there  is  the  black  America  of  Tom 
Wright,  49.  Wright's  grandmother  brought 
him  up  on  welfare,  and  he  left  8ch(x>l  in 
1951  with  only  an  eighth-grade  education. 
He  worked  by  day  as  a  dollar-an-hour  con- 
struction worker  and  by  night  as  a  hotel 
dishwasher.  He  went  through  23  years  of 
economic  struggle,  until  1978  when  he  em- 
braced the  American  dream  of  entrepre- 
neurshlp.  Renting  an  abandoned  military 
barracks  in  Boca  Raton.  Fla.,  for  $35  a  week, 
he  and  his  wife,  Helen,  turned  a  55-gallon 
oil  drum  into  a  tiart>ecue  and  began  to  cook 
ribs. 

Today,  "Tom's  Place"  is  a  half-million- 
dollar  busineas,  swamped  with  customers. 
The  Wrights  and  their  five  children  have 
moved  light-years  away  from  welfare  into 
the  middle-class  America  of  households 
with  incomes  of  (25,000  to  $75,000  a  year 
(22.5  percent  of  blacks  compared  with  40.4 
percent  for  whites). 

Then  there  is  the  world  of  a  composite 
black  I  shall  call  Homer  Smith.  He  may  fill 
potholes  on  a  city  street  or  work  as  a  hospi- 
tal orderly.  The  Homer  Smiths  of  America 
are  barely  making  it,  scrounging  at  the 
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edges  of  poverty.  This  Is  the  Urgest  group 
of  the  blsck  Americas— households  earning 
from  $5000  to  $15,000  a  year  (36.1  percent. 
as  opposed  to  a  percentage  of  25.6  for 
whites). 

Finally,  there  is  the  world  of  another  com- 
posite black  I'll  call  Helen  Jones.  She  may 
have  three  children,  abandoned  by  their 
father.  She  is  often  at  the  mercy  of  welfare 
workers.  But  Helen  Jones  may  also  work 
hard,  scrub  other  people's  floors,  wash  their 
dishes,  do  their  laundry,  nurae  their  chil- 
dren, taking  in  $4000  or  so  a  year. 

This  is  the  third  most  populous  of  the 
black  Americas.  One  in  five  black  house- 
holds has  an  income  ranging  from  nothing 
to  $5000  a  year.  It  is  this  black  America  that 
stirs  up  so  much  politics  and  creates  so 
many  pangs  of  conscience.  Why  do  21.1  per- 
cent of  black  households  earn  less  than 
$5000  a  year  when  only  7.7  percent  of  white 
households  do?  And  what  factors  detennine 
who  winds  up  in  each  of  the  black  Ameri- 
cas? 

An  American  Tragedy.  Clearly,  education 
has  been  the  key  to  entering  the  elite  black 
America  of  the  Clifton  Whartons.  Whar- 
ton's father  graduated  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  then  worked  his  way  up 
through  the  V£.  Foreign  Service  to  become 
the  first  black  career  ambassador  (to 
Norway).  The  younger  Wharton  went  to 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  for  his  PhJ).  in  economics.  He— 
like  thousands  of  other  blaclu— soared  to 
the  heights  on  the  wings  of  trained  intelli- 
gence. 

But  Tom  Wright,  like  99  percent  of  blacks 
who  grew  up  in  the  19408  and  '50s,  had  none 
of  Wharton's  educational  advantages. 
Wright  gained  his  self-respect  and  security 
through  incredible  hard  work.  His  black 
middle-class  world  is  populated  by  thou- 
sands who  not  only  survived  educational 
deprivation  and  economic  need,  but  learned 
how  to  cope  with  the  American  system  and 
Its  bigotry. 

The  America  of  Homer  Smith— the  hotel 
orderlies  and  pothole  fillers— is  populated 
by  blacks  who  never  learned  to  "beat  the 
system."  Many  surrendered  early  to  the 
idea  that  blacks  were  decreed  by  Ood. 
nature  of  fate  to  be  the  "hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water."  Today,  some  very  in- 
telligent black  people  are  still  working  at 
jobs  far  below  their  potential.  They  repre- 
sent a  great  loss  for  all  of  us. 

But  the  world  of  Helen  Jones  represents  a 
genuine  American  tragedy.  Most  blacks  in 
her  world  were  severely  handicapped  from 
the  moment  they  were  conceived  in  the 
womb  of  some  poor,  malnourished,  unedu- 
cated and  probably  husbandless  woman.  I 
drive  the  streets  of  this  black  America  and 
see  little  boys  and  girls  in  ragged  clothing, 
waiting  out  time  they  should  be  spending  in 
school.  I  know  that  only  a  handful  will  be 
be  strong  or  lucky  enough  to  make  the 
upward  Journey  to  the  world  of  Homer 
Smith,  let  alone  that  of  Tom  Wright. 

I  see  these  children  and  hear  echoes  of 
white  people  asking  me:  "Why  have  so  few 
of  the  blacks  really  made  it?  Why  have 
ethnic  groups  like  the  Irish  and  Italians 
done  so  much  better?" 

Soul-Searing  Issues.  There  can  be  no 
proper  answers  to  such  questions  without 
understanding  that  blacks  are  the  only 
major  group  in  America  who  came  here  un- 
willingly, dragged  in  chains  during  the  slave 
trade— what  Thomas  Jefferson  called  "this 
execrable  commerce."  Slaves  sent  to  the 
Caribbean  and  the  American  colonies  num- 
bered more  than  2.7  million  in  the  17th  cen- 
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million  in  the  18th  century  and  4 
in  the   19th.  Their  presence  tore 
Ameri^    apart,    leading    eventually    to    a 
ghastl  r  civU  war. 

it  is  not  Just  the  lingering  wounds  of 
slavery  that  hold  blacks  back.  For  more 
than  350  ye»n  now,  America  has  been 
caught  up  in  debates  over  such  fundamental 
issues  t>f  identity  as: 

Are  black  people  citizens  of  this  country? 
In  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857  the  Su- 
preme c:k>urt  said  "No!"  In  1868  Congress 
said  "^es!"  and  ratified  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. Put  a  lot  of  southern  states  thumbed 
their  doses  at  it  for  a  century  more. 

Should  blacks  be  allowed  to  vote?  The 
15th  Amendment  was  enacted  to  assure  this 
right,  ptill.  many  states  found  ways  of  effec- 
tively 'disenfranchising  black  people  until 
the  Vetting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Should  blacks  be  educated?  South  Caroli- 
na pai^  a  law  in  1834  making  it  a  crime  to 
teach  jeither  free  or  slave  Negro  children. 
le  20th  century  most  southern  states 
Ited  or  discouraged  efforts  to  educate 
and  the  issue  of  where  and  how  to 
education  to  black  children  Is  still 
highlyi  emotional. 

Thia(  then,  is  why  the  black  America  of 
Clifto^  Wharton  is  so  small.  Because  when 
a  thoi^and  are  bound  in  chains,  only  a  few 
HoudiiiB  will  emerge.  Those  who  have  done 
so  sinBly  turned  out  to  be  stronger  than 
their  viackles  were. 

Powerful  Mindset.  The  distinguishing 
thing  $bout  the  current  generation  of  black 
Americans  is  their  struggle  to  get  enough 
education  to  compete.  Today  some  80  per- 
cent of  blacks  ages  20  to  24  have  finished 
high  school,  and  over  12  percent  ages  25  to 
34  have  completed  college.  But  statistics  can 
be  deoeiving.  Disparities  in  the  quality  of 
schooling,  plus  entrenched  discrimination, 
have  made  it  very  difficult  for  blacks  to 
translgte  diplomas  and  degrees  into  econom- 
ic equUity.  It  is  ironic  that  despite  their 
great  advances  in  education,  blacks  have 
lost  ground  in  terms  of  family  incomes.  Last 
year  i|iore  blacks  graduated-  from  college 
than  «ere  enrolled  in  1950.  But  the  median 
income  of  black  families,  61  percent  of  that 
for  whites  in  1969,  had  dropped  to  56  per- 
cent by  1983. 

Anyone  wanting  to  understand  the  black 
people  of  America  must  begin  with  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  black  family  is  trying  to  do 
with  456  what  the  white  family  is  doing 
with  $100.  This  reflects  both  an  inabUlty  of 
many  black  workers  to  get  any  Jobs,  and  a 
historfcal  diff iciilty  in  getting  good  Jobs.  For 
most  Qf  the  36  years  that  the  federal  gov- 
emmeiit  has  kept  track  of  it,  the  black  un- 
employment rate  has  been  more  than 
doublQ  that  for  whites.  (Currently  it  is  15.2 
perceiit  for  blacks  compared  with  6.2  per- 
cent fbr  whites.  For  black  teen-agers,  unem- 
ployment stays  well  above  the  40  percent 
level.  Moreover,  employed  blacks  are  still 
gener^y  relegated  to  the  least-desirable, 
lowest^paying  Jobs.  This  reinforces  a  power- 
ful Ai|ierican  mindset.  Whites  enter  a  res- 
taurant expecting  the  waiter  to  be  white  the 
busboi  black. 

A  stiong  sense  of  humor  has  helped  blacks 
deal  vfith  this  mindset.  When  John  Olenn 
and  (jther  astronauts  were  orbiting  the 
earth,,  and  complaints  arose  over  the  ab- 
sence ^f  blacks  in  these  space  probes,  blacks 
coverecl  resentment  with  humor.  "Hell," 
said  one,  "all  these  astronauts  are  black. 
They  just  turned  white  when  told  that 
they'd  be  shot  up  on  one  of  those  rockets!" 
Blackg  Joke,  but  they  find  Inequality  of  Job 
opportunity  and  family  income  hard  to 
accept , 
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What  is  iti  that  cripples  millions  of  young 
black  Americans?  Chancellor  Wharton  be- 
lieves it  is  the  breakdown  of  the  American 
family.  "For  centuries,"  he  points  out,  "the 
family  was  the  single  strongest  fortress 
against  deprivation  and  disenfranchisement. 
The  family  was  our  source  of  strength,  am- 
bition, self-worth.  Now,  however,  more  than 
half  of  all  black  children  are  raised  by  single 
mothers.  Ui^til  we  find  a  way  to  strengthen 
black  families,  institutional  reforms  will  be 
less  than  fully  effective." 

"Let  Us  Join."  Another  question  often 
heard  today  is  whether,  from  New  Deal  to 
Great  Society,  blacks  became  too  dependent 
on  the  fedenl  government.  A  few  blacks  are 
saying  that  government  doles  softened  mil- 
lions to  the  point  that  they  cannot  compete. 
But  others  consider  social  programs  to  be 
vital,  while  I  conceding  that  peril  surrounds 
any  group  whoae  well-being  depends  too 
much  on  who  controls  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

So  blacks  In  America  seek  a  new  strategy. 
More  and  more  are  deciding  that  political 
power  must  be  the  backbone  of  every  new 
advance.  Nothing  much  changes  in  America 
unless  it  is  run  through  the  political  system. 
It  is  in  this  area  that  black  Americans  re- 
cently have  made  some  of  the  most  impres- 
sive gains. 

In  1984,  5700  blacks  held  elective  office, 
almost  four  times  as  many  as  just  15  years 
ago.  And  that  political  power  has  been 
won— in  Loa  Angeles  and  Charlotte.  Phila- 
delphia and  Atlanta— in  alliance  with  white 
voters  who  sense  that  blacks  want  the  same 
things  as  they  for  their  children,  families, 
communities. 

Also  grow^ig  is  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
what  black  people  have  contributed  to 
America.  We  all  know  what  Marian  Ander- 
son, LeontySe  Price,  Louis  Armstrong,  Duke 
Ellington,  Ella  Fitzgerald  and  Sarah 
Vaughn  have  meant  to  music.  We  know 
what  Jackie  Robinson,  Joe  Louis  and  O.J. 
Simpson  have  meant  to  sports.  But  the 
impact  of  plackness  or  "soul"  goes  far 
deeper.  The!  Clifton  Whartons  and  the  Tom 
Wrights  represent  inspiration  for  young- 
sters of  all  races.  They  are  the  embodiment 
of  the  "can  do"  spirit  of  America. 

There  is  another  contribution  that  may 
not  seem  so  tangible.  The  black  presence 
has  compelled  other  Americans  continually 
to  re-examihe  the  depth  of  their  commit- 
ment Lo  the  ideals  expressed  in  the  Declara- 
ton  of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
Black  people  have  forced  other  Americans 
to  ask  themselves  again  and  again,  "Do  I 
really  believe  that  all  men  are  created  equal 
and  deserve  equal  Justice?"  Black  people 
like  Martin; Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Roy  WU- 
kins  have  mfcde  this  a  more  moral  society. 

The  going  Is  still  rough  for  the  Homer 
Smiths  as  Well  as  the  Helen  Joneses.  But, 
remarkably,  black  people  remain  the  most 
doggedly  American  of  all  Americans.  They 
shunned  Marcus  Garvey's  call  for  abandon- 
ment of  this  land  and  a  return  to  Africa. 
They  have  rejected  the  blandishments  of 
those  offering  communism  as  their  salva- 
tion. 

Americans! 
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MARX'S  HEIRS  BELIE  THE 
PACIFIST  PROMISE 


Black 
worked,  sweated, 
nation.  We 
let  us  join 
it  a  Joyful 


continue  to  say:  We  have 
even  died  to  build  this 

are  of  America  for  all  time.  So 
all  other  Americans  to  make 

jiace  for  those  who  come  after 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

or  minnsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 19SS 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote 
in  the  House  denying  aid  to  the  Demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  in  Nicaragtia 
severely  questioned  the  House's  ability 
to  publicly  recognize,  and  act,  on  the 
development  and  consolidation  of  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government. 

Members  who  oppraed  aiding  the 
Democratic  forces  charged  that  the 
United  States  would  only  militarize 
the  situation  by  continuing  this  sup- 
port. If  the  United  States  would  re- 
frain from  military  aid.  then  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, the  description  of  which  few 
anti-U.S.  aid  members  argued  against 
would  also  refrain  from  militarizing 
the  region. 

In  light  of  this  argument,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  April  5,  1985.  The  author.  James 
Payne,  examines  how  the  military  re- 
ality of  a  Communist  country  is  far 
different  than  the  words  of  its  leaders. 

No  matter  how  many  times  a  Marx- 
ist-Leninist official  publicly  aiuiounces 
his  support  to  disarm,  or  reduce  mili- 
tary we^Mnry,  his  actions  show  us 
something  totally  different. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5. 

1985] 

Makx's  Hmts  Belie  the  Pacifist  Pkomise 

(By  James  L.  Payne) 

When  Lenin  declared  that  under  socialism 
"disarmament  will  be  achieved."  he  was 
merely  repeating  what  had  been  an  article 
of  faith  on  the  left  for  generations.  The 
West,  the  argument  ran,  wanted  armies  to 
carry  out  imperialism  abroad  and  to  sup- 
press the  worldng  class  at  home.  Once  work- 
ers gained  control  of  the  government,  they 
wouldn't  want  to  suppress  themselves,  nor 
would  they  carry  out  aggression  against 
other  countries.  Annies  would  therefore 
become  unnecessary. 

That  was  the  theory.  The  reality  turns 
out  to  l)e  a  tragic  inversion  of  the  Marxist 
promise.  Far  from  being  champions  of  disar- 
mament, Marxist  regimes  are  consistently 
more  militaristic  than  other  countries. 

Until  recently,  it  was  difficult  to  docu- 
ment this  pattern  because  Biarxism  was 
mainly  confined  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  Eivopean  satellites,  a  restricted 
sample.  Today,  the  number  of  coimtries  ad- 
hering to  Marxist-Leninism  has  grown  to  34, 
spanning  many  different  cultures  and  levels 
of  development.  Consequently,  the  effect  of 
Marxism  on  military  forces  can  now  be  as- 
sessed with  confidence. 

A  nation's  commitment  to  military  power 
can  best  be  measured  by  its  "force  ratio," 
the  number  of  full-time  regular  military 
personnel  per  1,000  population.  These  data 
are  compiled  yearly  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  (as  well  as  by 
the  British  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
whose  figures  are  quite  similar). 
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THE  PATmjr  aOLM 

Overall,  the  numbers  show  that  Marxist 
regimes  have  armed  forces  over  twice  as 
large  as  those  of  non-Marxist  countries.  The 
32  Marxist  countries  for  which  data  are 
available  have  an  average  force  ratio  of  13.3: 
for  the  109  non-Marxist  regimes,  the  aver- 
age Is  6.1. 

This  general  pattern  is  repeated  in  more 
specific  comparisons.  Marxist  North  Korea 
tias  a  force  ratio  of  38.  while  non-Marxist 
South  Korea's  is  14.7;  Marxist  South 
Yemen's  is  12.5,  non-Marxist  North  Yemen's 
is  3.9;  Mandat  East  Germany  is  at  14.  non- 
Marxist  West  Oennany  has  only  a  7.8.  The 
eight  Marxist  European  countries  have  an 
average  force  ratio  of  13.8:  the  17  non-Marx- 
ist European  countries  have  an  average  of 
7.6.  The  pattern  holds  for  the  superpowers: 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  force  ratio  of  16.3: 
the  U.S..  9.1. 

The  Marxist  regimes  continue  to  stand 
out  as  more  militaristic  if  other  conditions 
affecting  force  ratios  are  held  constant.  For 
example,  poor  countries  tend  to  have  lower 
force  ratios  than  richer  ones  (which  can 
afford  relatively  larger  armies).  For  this 
reason.  African  countries  have  lower  force 
ratios  than.  say.  European  countries.  But 
within  this  group,  the  effect  of  Marxism  is 
still  noticeable.  The  nine  Marxist  African 
countries  have  an  average  force  ratio  of  5.9; 
the  31  non-Marxist  African  countries  have 
an  average  of  2.1. 

Another  way  to  measure  the  effect  of 
Marxism  is  to  see  what  happens  to  the  size 
of  the  armed  forces  after  Marxists  come  to 
power.  For  the  10  countries  where  this  type 
of  comparison  is  possible,  the  average  in- 
crease in  the  force  ratio  under  Marxism  has 
l>een  282%.  Ethiopia  is  a  poignant  case  of  a 
recent  transition  to  Marxist  rule.  In  1973, 
the  last  year  of  non-Marxist  rule,  the  force 
ratio  was  1.8;  tmder  Marxism  it  has  in- 
creased 355%.  to  8.2. 

Explaining  why  Marxists  are  so  keen  on 
military  forces  turns  out  to  l>e  more  difficult 
than  one  would  at  first  suppose.  The  usual 
theories  seem  inadequate  to  explain  the 
breadth  of  the  pattern.  For  example.  Marx- 
ist sympathizers  say  ttiat  Marxist  regimes 
need  large  military  forces  to  defend  them- 
selves against  "capitalist  counterrevolution" 
by  the  U.S.  and  Its  allies.  This  would  be  said 
to  explain  the  high  force  ratios  of  Cuba 
(23.5)  and  Nicaragua  (27.8). 

But  even  if  one  assumes  that  these  coun- 
tries are  "threatened,"  their  military  forces 
are  still  abnormally  large.  Many  countries 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  sat- 
ellites have  moderate  force  ratios,  including 
Norway  (9),  West  Oennany  (7.8)  and  Paki- 
stan (5.2). 

Another  weakness  of  this  theory  is  that 
Marxist  coimtries  not  plautibly  threatened 
by  Western  attack  still  have  high  force 
ratios.  They  include  Mongolia  (21.2).  Alba- 
nia (19.3),  Romania  (10.5),  Yugoslavia  (10.9). 
Bulgaria  (19.7).  and  Imm  (15.8) 

A  different  argument  contends  that  BCarx- 
Ist  regimes  have  large  armed  forces  because 
they  plan  to  attack,  or  are  attacking,  their 
neighbors.  This  theory  would  apply  quite 
broadly,  as  most  Marxist  countries  have 
been  aggressive.  But  not  all.  Marxist  Mon- 
golia, sandwiched  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  and  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  non-Marxist  country,  is  necessarily 
nonaggressive  on  the  world  scene.  Yet  its 
force  ratio  Is  an  extremely  high  21.2.  Three 
other  Marxist  countries  that  on  account  of 
their  location  and  aUgnment  have  not  been 
aggressive  but  that  have  elevated  force 
ratios  are  Poland  (11.9),  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 
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Another  weakness  in  the  aggressiveDeaB 
theory  U  that  it  assures  that  aggreolve 
countries  always  have  high  force  ratios,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  non-Marx- 
ist military  dictatorship  of  Argentina  was 
clearly  the  aggressor  in  the  1982  Falklands 
War  (and  almost  went  to  war  with  Chile  in  a 
dispute  over  the  Beagle  Islands).  Yet  its 
force  ratio  was  a  mere  6.  atwut  one-quarter 
Cuba's.  Guatemala,  which  tias  mobilized 
twice  since  1972  to  back  up  iU  territorial  de- 
mands for  neighboring  Belize,  has  a  force 
ratio  of  2.3.  An  aggressive  orientation,  then. 
will  not  entirely  account  for  the  endemic  ■ 
militarism  of  Marxist  countries.  Ag^vsslve 
non-Mandst  countries  don't  have  such  con- 
sistenUy  high  ratios. 

Another  hypothesis  to  explain  the  large 
armies  of  Marxist  countries  is  that  they 
need  these  forces  to  quell  domestic  dissent. 
This  theory  is  easUy  rejected.  Domestic  re- 
pression is  severe  in  Marxist  countries,  but 
the  regular  armed  forces  are  seldom  needed 
to  carry  it  out  The  police,  secret  police  and 
party  bureaucracy  nip  onxxition  in  the 
bud,  so  violent  dissent  requiring  military 
suppression  is  rare.  It  is  in  the  non-Marxist 
regtanes,  wliere  more  freedom  Is  allowed, 
that  collective  violence— unruly  street  dem- 
onstrations, terrorist  gangs,  guerrilla  move- 
ments— is  more  common. 

Even  where  such  violence  occurs.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  little  effect  on  the  size  of  the 
regular  armed  forces  in  any  case.  Countries 
facing  severe  terrorist  or  guerrilla  problems 
do  not  have  unusually  large  armed  forces. 
These  Include  Colombia  (2.6),  the  Ptiillp- 
pines  (3),  Sri  Lanka  (1.2).  and.  of  course.  El 
Salvador  (5.4). 

South  Africa  is  another  interesting  case. 
Many  would  suppose  that  that  cotmtry 
would  need  a  htige  army  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  members  of  the  black  ma- 
jority. As  it  happens.  South  Africa  has  a 
force  ratio  of  2J,  less  than  one-tenth  that 
of  Cuba.  South  Africa  is  larger  than  Yugo- 
slavia or  North  Korea,  yet  Its  70,000-man 
armed  forces  are  less  than  one-third  Yugo- 
slavia's force  of  247,000  and  leas  than  one- 
tenth  North  Korea's  force  of  710,000. 

If  the  usual  explanations  don't  fit,  why. 
then,  do  Marxist  regimes  pursue  military 
might?  Apparently,  it  is  an  expression  of 
their  basic  character,  not  a  response  to  a 
particular  foreign  or  domestic  policy  aim. 
One  almost  has  to  suppose  that  if  a  Marxist 
regime  came  to  power  on  Mars,  with  noth- 
ing to  conquer  and  nothing  to  defend 
against,  it  would  still  have  an  army  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  a  comparable  non-Mandst 
country  here  on  Earth.  The  ruling  parties  in 
Marxist  regimes  reach  for  military  power  to 
validate  their  ideological  view  of  a  world 
locked  in  perpetual  struggle.  They  have,  as 
Henry  Kissinger  put  it.  "a  vested  interest  in 
tension." 

EZAMPLB  CLOSE  TO  ROME 

This  point  is  strangely  ignored  by  those 
groups  in  the  West  that  are  such  outspoken 
critics  of  military  forces.  Logically,  pacifists 
should  be  consistent  opponents  of  Marxism, 
since  Marxism  is  the  harbinger  of  milita- 
rism In  the  world  today.  But.  oddly  enough, 
the  same  groups  that  deplore  arms  races 
tend  to  favor,  or  are  neutral  about,  efforts 
to  implant  Marxist  dictatorships  around  the 
world. 

Take  the  case  of  El  Salvador.  Most  peace 
activists,  both  in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe, 
view  a  possible  Marxist  victory  there  with 
approval.  But  if  the  Maxists  take  control, 
the  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
military  forces  of  El  Salvador  will  more 
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than  double.  Ebcamples  close  to  home  indi- 
cate the  increase  could  be  staggering.  In 
Cuba,  the  transition  to  Marxism  has  seen  a 
13-fold  increase  in  the  size  of  the  armed 
forces,  from  19.000  under  Batista  to  230,000. 
The  same  12-fold  increase  has  taken  place 
in  Nicaragua,  from  6.000  under  Somoza  to 
75.000.  These  are  numbers  that  the  foes  of 
militarism  ought  to  ponder  in  evaluating 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  FOR 
TEMPLE  FIRE  COMPANY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PKRHSYLVAiriA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRESDfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  8,  1985,  the  Temple  Fire  Compa- 
ny will  celebrate  their  75th  anniversa- 
ry. On  this  occasion,  it  is  indeed  fitting 
that  we  take  time  to  acknowledge  the 
enormous  contribution  the  Temple 
firefighters  have  made  and  will  contin- 
ue to  make  to  public  safety. 

The  firefighter's  job  requires  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  degree  of  dedication, 
courage,  and  professional  skill.  They 
dedicate  themselves  24  hours  a  day  to 
protecting  our  lives,  our  homes,  our 
places  of  worship,  and  our  businesses. 
I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  a  deeply  felt 
thank  you  to  all  those  connected  with 
the  Temple  Fire  Company.  Their  con- 
tiibutions  exemplify  the  emphasis 
that  our  Nation  has  always  placed  on 
community  action  and  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  firefighters  of  the 
Temple  Fire  Company  have  served 
with  distinction  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  commitment  to  their 
community.  I  wish  them  continued 
success  and  all  the  best  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


HONORING  BISHOP  KEELER 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  PmWSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 
•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
9,  1985,  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
of  B'nai  B'rith  of  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Delaware  will  present  its  1985 
Americanism  Award  to  the  Most  Rev- 
erend William  Keeler,  Bishop  of  Har- 
risburg.  Bishop  Keeler  has  been  an 
outstanding  member  of  our  communi- 
ty for  many  years  and  this  honor  con- 
firms his  dedication  to  and  support  for 
helping  others. 

Bishop  Keeler  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  numerous  interfaith  activi- 
ties since  the  1960's.  In  1967  he  was  a 
host  for  the  historic  meeting  with  15 
rabbis  from  central  Pennsylvania  in 
discussing  Christian-Jewish  relations; 
he  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  and  chairman  of  the 
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National  Conference  on  Catholic  Bish- 
ops' Committee  for  Ecumenical  and 
Interreligious  Affairs.  Through  his  po- 
sition on  the  executive  board.  Key- 
stone Area  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  board  of  managers  of 
Holy  Spirit  Hospital  and  board  of  dl- 
rectots  of  Villa  Teresa  Nursing  Home 
he  is  I  able  to  assist  in  the  betterment 
and  (Are  of  citizens  of  every  faith. 

Thfl  Americanism  Award  is  an  honor 
bestowed  on  very  few,  but  one  that  is 
well  deserved  by  the  bishop  for  his 
continuing  efforts  to  further  the  bond 
betw^n  faiths.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  commend  Bishop  Keeler 
for  hjs  outstanding  past  contributions 
and  ^piration  he  provides  to  all  of 
us.« 


TRIB 


Hi)N.  THOMAS  F.HARTNEH 


UTE  TO  MR.  FINN  M.W. 
CASPERSEN 


a  rHE 


OP  SOUTH  CAROUMA 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


WedJiesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  i  great  deal  of  pride  that  today  I 
ask  this  House  to  recognize  and  honor 
Mr.  Finn  M.W.  Caspersen  for  his 
receiu  accomplishment  in  internation- 
al oanpetition.  A  team  of  horses 
owned  by  Mr.  Caspersen,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Beneficial  Corp.,  and  his  wife,  Bar- 
bara, won  the  combined  driving  title  at 
the  Royal  Windsor  Horse  Show  in 
England  on  May  12,  1985.  The  victory 
marked  the  first  American  triumph  in 
such  in  international  competition. 

WiUiam  Long,  the  Caspersens' 
drivei  met  and  defeated  many  of  the 
finesn  prospects  for  the  next  world 
championship  in  1986,  including 
Princi  Philip  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Casporsen  assisted  Mr.  Long  through- 
out tne  3-day  event  as  groom.  The  Cas- 
persetis  and  Mr.  Long  received  a  trophy 
of  cui  glass  presented  by  Her  Majesty 
the  q|ueen,  patron  of  the  event. 

Combined  driving  Is  a  3-day  event 
which  consists  of  four  phases,  includ- 
ing: presentation,  or  the  appearance 
of  th^  team;  dressage,  which  is  the 
move|aent  of  the  horses  and  the  tech- 
nical skill  of  the  driver;  marathon, 
which  calls  for  endurance  and  agility 
by  both  the  horses  and  driver;  and  ob- 
staclep,  which  test  both  the  horses' 
and  cfrlver's  ability  to  respond  instant- 
ly to  f  hanges  of  direction. 

Witti  a  fourth-place  standing  at  the 
end  df  the  dressage,  Caspersen's  team 
traUeh  the  leader.  Prince  Philip,  by  10 
penatties.  Caspersen's  team,  however, 
was  efisily  the  fastest  on  the  marathon 
course,  the  most  important  segment  of 
the  competition. 

The  Caspersens  and  Mr.  Long  are 
residents  of  Andover,  NJ.« 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JEFFREY 
LOTSPEICH 


HON.  R(«ERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  MOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
extend  redognition  to  my  constituent, 
Jeffrey  Lotspeich,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  achieving  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

In  addition  to  earning  37  merit 
badges,  Jeffrey  Lotspeich  has  success- 
fully completed  his  Eagle  Scout  serv- 
ice project  which  has  earned  him  his 
new  rank.|  Jeffrey  installed  windows 
and  cinder  blocks  in  the  foundation  of 
the  relocated  National  and  Local 
Dudley  Hduse  in  Ventura,  CA.  Jeffrey 
also  remo\ted  all  of  the  bricks  from  the 
fireplaces  Which  has  been  dismantled 
when  the  house  was  moved.  Jeffrey 
will  be  presented  with  an  award  at  the 
National  Scout  Jamboree  at  Fort  A.P. 
Hill.  VA.  Which  will  run  from  July  17 
to  July  31.  1985.  Jeffrey  will  also  re- 
ceive a  Coiirt  of  Honor  from  his  troop 
on  August  31  of  this  year. 

I  extend  to  Jeffrey  my  congratula- 
tions on  his  accomplishment,  and  I 
conunend  jhim  on  his  service  to  his 
communit;  '.m 


HONORING  RETIRING 
PRINCIPAL  LEO  GRUALVA 


HON.  EStEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 


:; 


OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  yOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  collea^es  to  join  me  in  honoring 
an  outst^ding  teacher  and  principal 
Mr.  Leo  Cirljalva.  Mr.  Grijalva  will  be 
honored  bo'  his  fellow  educators  at  a 
retirement  dinner  in  his  honor  on 
fViday,  June  14,  1985. 

Leo  is  a  graduate  of  Cathedral  High 
School  and  grew  up  in  the  Los  Angeles 
community.  He  served  with  the  U.S. 
Army  froip  1943  to  1945  and  partici- 
pated in  the  landings  at  Normandy 
and  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  receiving 
the  Purplf  Heart  for  wounds  he  suf- 
fered. Upon  his  discharge  and  conva- 
lescence lue  attended  Whittier  College 
and  the  university  of  California  re- 
ceiving a  bachelor  of  arts  and  then  a 
master's  degree  in  education  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Leo  has  been  involved  with  educa- 
tion for  over  35  years,  the  last  5  spent 
as  principal  of  Aeolian  Elementary.  He 
is  admired  by  his  students  and  faculty 
for  the  hard  work  and  dedication  he 
has  shown  throughout  his  tenure  at 
the  school.  When  not  working  he 
enjoys  spading  his  free  time  with  his 
family,  wife  Maria  and  hobbies  of 
stamp  collecting  and  fishing.  As  he 
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begins  his  well-deserved  retirement,  he 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  friends  in 
the  Los  Nietos  School  District  in 
Santa  Fe  Springs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  honor 
and  express  our  gratitude  to  Leo  Gri- 
jalva whose  contributions  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children  is  appreciated 
by  the  community.* 


AGNESMARY  KAROL:  A  CAREER 
OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  Agnesmary  Karol  of 
Geneva.  NY,  is  retiring  this  year  after 
a  lifetime  career  as  a  teacher.  She  has 
spent  the  past  16  years  as  a  teacher  at 
Geneva  High  School,  as  well  as  many 
years  as  a  substitute  teacher  in  the 
Geneva  public  school  system.  Diiring 
her  career,  Agnesmary  has  taught 
social  studies,  American  government, 
economics,  and  local  history.  She  has 
remained  active  in  the  community  and 
has  found  innovative  ways  of  linking 
her  community  interests  with  her 
teaching  career.  She  has  coordinated 
student  exchange  programs  with  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Italy;  she  has  or- 
ganized field  trips  for  her  students  to 
Washington.  DC,  where  it  was  my 
privilege  to  meet  with  Agnesmary  and 
her  group  of  young  people.  Mrs.  Karol 
created,  along  with  the  Geneva  Histor- 
ical Society,  a  local  history  studies 
program.  Her  achievements  have  been 
recognized  by  the  Middle  States  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  High  Schools, 
which  appointed  her  to  their  evalua- 
tion committee  and  by  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma,  the  national  honors  sorority 
for  teachers,  of  which  she  is  a 
member.  Agnesmary  Karol  has  raised 
five  children  during  her  career,  and  is 
the  grandmother  of  four.  Upon  her  re- 
tirement, she  will  work  with  her  hus- 
band, Benjamin,  in  his  Century  21  real 
estate  operation.  I  know  I  join  her 
many  friends  in  wishing  her  the  very 
best  in  the  years  to  come.* 


WHY  PUNISH  NICARAGUA  FOR 
WHAT  OITR  FRIENDS  DO 
FREELY 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OPCALXPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  were  it  not  for  Nicaraguan  Presi- 
dent Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow,  we 
would  not  be  reconsidering  our  deci- 
sion to  deny  any  form  of  aid  to  the 
Contras.  Although  I  don't  condone 
President  Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow,  I 
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must  point  out  that  many  other  na- 
tions, many  of  them  our  friends,  have 
made  that  same  trip  to  Moscow,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  for  economic 
aid. 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  the 
United  States  prohibits  trade  with 
Nicaragua  and  continues  to  support  ef- 
forts to  disrupt  the  Nicaraguan  econo- 
my. President  Ortege  will  continue  to 
seek  aid  from  wherever  he  can. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  insightful  article 
on  this  subject,  written  by  Jim  Mor- 
rell,  director  of  research  for  the 
Center  for  International  Policy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  article 
before  they  vote. 

Why  Puicish  Nicakacua  por  What  Our 

Frxxkim  Do  Frxelt? 

(By  Jim  MorreU) 

Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega's  trip 
to  Moscow  for  economic  aid  is  being  cast  as 
a  "betrayal"  in  Washington.  Yet  several 
U.S.  allies  have  similarly  "betrayed"  VS. 
friendship  without  ral^ng  an  eyebrow, 
being  among  the  75  Third  World  countries 
that  have  taken  economic  aid  from  the 
Soviet  Bloc  since  1954. 

Among  the  takers,  according  to  figures 
from  the  U.S.  State  Department,  are 
Turlcey  ($4.2  billion),  Iran  under  the  atiah 
($1.8  billion),  Egypt  ($2.7  billion),  India 
($3.5  billion).  Pakistan  ($1.1  billion).  Moroc- 
co ($2.3  biUlon)  and  the  Philippines  ($85 
million). 

In  Latin  America  15  non-communist  coun- 
tries have  preceded  Nicaragua  to  Moscow. 
Brazil  leads  with  receipts  of  $925  million, 
followed  by  Argentina  ($525  million).  Peru 
($490  million).  Chile  ($385  million,  mostly 
during  the  presidency  of  the  late  Salvador 
Allende),  Jamaica  ($315  million)  and  Colom- 
bia ($295  million).  Other  recipients  are  Bo- 
livia, Costa  Rica,  Ecuador.  Grenada, 
Guyana.  Mexico,  Panama.  Uruguay  and 
Venezuela. 

Washington  and  Moscow  even  have  been 
known  to  collaborate  on  the  same  project  in 
Latin  America.  The  World  Bank  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  lent 
$420  million  in  1978-79  to  the  TacyreU  hy- 
droelectric project  in  Argentina  and  Para- 
guay, of  which  the  United  States  provided 
about  $150  milUon.  In  1981  the  Soviets  got 
permission  to  supply  15%  of  the  equipment 
for  the  multibilllon-doUar  project. 

Altogether,  38  African,  11  Asian.  11 
Middle  Eastern  and  16  non-communist 
coimtries  in  this  hemisphere  have  beaten  a 
path  to  Moscow  for  economic  aid.  All  but  an 
errant  few  (chiefly  Afghanistan,  C^ambodla, 
Ethiopia,  Laos  and  Nicaragua)  still  malntJiin 
cordial  relations  with  Washington. 

In  making  Nicaragua  its  76th  llilrd  World 
recipient,  Moscow  followed  a  well-estab- 
lished institutional  pattern.  In  1980  the  two 
countries  signed  an  accord  on  economic  aid 
typical  of  the  open-ended  agreements  that 
Moscow  has  signed  with  other  recipients, 
such  as  Turkey  and  Morocco.  The  agree- 
ments tend  to  spread  aid  allocations  over 
long  periods,  allowing  for  periodic  expan- 
sions. The  agreement  with  Nicaragua  also 
followed  the  established  pattern  of  aid  to  in- 
dustrial projects  in  the  public  sector. 

The  1980  Soviet  accord  with  Nicaragua 
called  for  assistance  to  agriculture,  fisher- 
ies, mining  and  energy.  Separate  agree- 
ments were  signed  for  military  aid. 

In  1981  Nicaragua  signed  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Bloc  for  nearly  $200  million  in 
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economic  aid.  The  Soviet  aid  Included  10- 
year  credits  for  the  purchase  of  agricultur- 
al, road-building  and  communications  equip- 
ment; the  dispatch  of  six  Soviet  research 
vessels  to  undertake  an  extensive  survey  of 
Nicaraguan  fisheries  resources,  and  negotla^ 
Uons  to  participate  in  a  180-mesawatt  by- 
dropower  project. 

Of  the  East  European  countries.  East  Ger- 
many has  been  the  most  active  in  Nicaragua 
under  a  program  ttiat  began  in  1979.  provid- 
ing food  and  aid  to  public  health.  Bulgaria 
provided  quick  aid  to  agriculture,  industry, 
mining  and  power  development  Military  aid 
came  under  separate  agreements. 

Soviet  aid  to  Nicaragua  often  has  pidted 
up  where  American  aid  left  off.  Tliis  was 
the  case  in  1981  when  the  United  States 
canceled  $15  milUon  in  grain  deliveries.  The 
Soviet  Union  stepped  in  with  30.000  metric 
tons  of  wheat,  while  Bulgaria  and  East  Ger- 
many sent  more  than  60.000  tons  of  free 
grain,  more  ttian  making  up  for  the  U.S. 
cancellations. 

Now  the  Soviets  are  responding  to  Nicara- 
gua's dire  need  for  oil,  which  was  brought 
about  when  Mexico  and  Veneniela  halted 
sliipments  under  U.S.  pressure.  On  his 
return  from  Europe  this  week.  Ortega  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
supply  80%  to  90%  of  Nicaragua's  ofl  needs 
tills  year. 

Also,  in  the  farm  sector,  other  countries 
wm  provide  Nicaragua  with  seed,  fertilizer  ^ 
and  pesticides  to  compensate  for  loans  that 
the  United  States  has  blocked  in  the  World 
Bank  and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

What  Washington  is  trying  to  portray  as 
betrayal  looks  far  more  like  a  Tliird  World 
country's  need  to  get  aid  wliere  it  can.  In 
taking  this  step  Nicaragua  is  treading  only 
where  75  others  have  already  been. 

Rather  than  pushing  Nicaragua  toward 
the  Soviets,  the  United  States  would  be 
better  advised  to  end  support  of  the  contras. 
lift  the  trade  embargo  and  move  instead 
toward  humanitarian  aid.  Tliat  path  offers 
more  hope  for  meeting  Nicaragua's  econom- 
ic needs  and  moving  that  country  In  the  di- 
rection of  democratic  reforms.^ 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  FRANK 
BUROCK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FERMSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  5,  1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Frank  Burock  who 
will  be  retiring  as  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  St.  Clair  Area 
School  E>istrict  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1985.  Last 
week  a  testimonial  dinner  was  held  in 
his  honor  and  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  saluting  this 
outstanding  educator. 

Dr.  Burock  graduated  from  Kutz- 
town  State  CoUege  in  1936  and  began 
his  service  as  an  educator  by  accepting 
the  post  of  elementary  school  princi- 
pal in  the  Gilberton  School  District. 
Dr.  Burock  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  during  World  War  U  and  left 
the  service  as  a  lieutenant  in  1946. 
After    returning    home    Dr.    Burock 
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began  postgraduate  work  at  Bucknell 
University  where  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  In  1948.  In  1952  he  was  named 
supervising  principal  of  the  Oilberton 
School  District.  During  this  period  he 
continued  to  work  on  his  degree,  earn- 
ing his  doctorate  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  in  1956. 

Dr.  Burock  worked  in  the  Mahanoy 
Area  School  District  in  1959.  before 
becoming  the  superintendent  of 
schools  for  St.  Clair  the  following 
year.  He  has  held  that  position,  longer 
than  any  other  person,  to  this  d^y.  To 
his  colleagues  and  his  students  he  is, 
known  as  the  "Dean"  of  SdiuylkilT' 
County  educators. 

Frank  Burock  has  enriched  the  qual- 
ity of  work  and  the  quality  of  life 
during  his  many  years  as  an  educator 
in  the  St.  Clair  Area  School  District. 
He  has  been  in  the  field  of  education 
for  49  years  and  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  those  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him.  work  with  him  and  learn 
from  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  Dr.  Burock's 
accomplishments  to  your  attention. 
He  is  truly  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
will  follow  and  I  know  that  you  will 
Join  me  in  wishing  him  the  very  best 
in  all  his  future  endeavors.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
RxcoRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  6,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE7 
9:30  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  May. 

2359  Raybum  Building 
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10:00  Lm. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee, 
Closed  briefing  on  the  strategic  modem- 
^tlon  program  of  the  Department  of 
befenae. 

I  S-407.  Capitol 

Juaciary 
li  hold  hearings  on  S.  51,  the  Super- 
fund  Improvement  Act,  focusing  on 
rrtain  Judicial  provisions. 
8D-226 
JUNE  10 
10:30  a.m. 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
*  Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
>lementatlon   of  section   404  of  the 
lean  Water  Act,  relating  to  the  wet- 
ids  dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 

JT7NE11 
9:30  a^m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuoear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
T#  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  on 
the   implementation   of   the   Orphan 
Drug  Act  <P.L.   97-414).  focusing  on 
section    7(b)    relating    to    radiation- 
cancer  liability. 

,  SD-430 

ice 

hold  hearings  on  the  President's  tax 
■form  proposal. 

SD-215 
:lary 

hold  hearings  on  contractors  Indem- 
ncation. 

SD-106 
tr  and  Human  Resources 
hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works' 
Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regulation 
on  the  implementation  of  the  Orphan 
Drug  Act  (P.L.  97-414).  focusing  on 
section  7(b)  relating  to  radiation- 
cancer  liability. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
trative activities  of  Oallaudet  College 
Fd  the  National  Technical  Institute 
r  the  Deaf. 
SR-438A 
10:00  kum. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  403,  to  establish 
policy  and  procedures  to  guide  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  the  Issuance  of  new  licenses  to 
operate  existing  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties. S.  426,  to  provide  for  more  protec- 
tion to  electric  consimiers,  and  S.  1219, 
to  ensure  fair  competition  In  the  li- 
censing    of     existing     hydroelectric 
projects. 

SD-366 
Ooiemmental  Affairs 
T  )  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Fotin  M.  Steadman,  to  be  an  Associate 
fudge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sourt  of  Appeals,  and  Richard  A. 
[levle.  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

SD-342 


ness:  Family  Farm  Subcommlt- 
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Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  use  of  comput- 
ers to  transmit  material  inciting  crime. 

SD-226 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Busineas  meeting,  to  mark  up  H.R.  2577, 

supplemental   appropriations 

for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 

30.  IS 

SD-192 
Small  Bu 
SmaU 
tee 

To  hold  hearings  on  small  issue  industri- 
al development  bonds  as  a  source  of 
capital  for  small  business  expansion. 

SR-428A 

JUNE  12 

echnology  Assessment 

to  hold  a  general  business 

EF-100.  Capitol 

.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
ibcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  1218,  to  provide 
e  revocation  of  certain  certlfi- 
or  air  transportation. 

SR-2S3 
ent  and  Public  Works 
tion  Subcommittee 
To   coi^lnue   Joint   hearings  with   the 
~         ttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
on  the  implementation  of  the 
Drug  Act  (Public  Law  97-414), 
on  section  7(b)  relating  to  ra- 
i-cancer  liability. 

SD-430 

lue  hearings  on  the  President's 
form  proposal. 

SD-215 
Human  Resources 
lue   Joint   hearings   with   the 
Ittee     on     Environment     and 
Works'  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear I  Regulation  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public 
Law  97-414),  focusing  on  section  7(b) 
relating  to  radiation-cancer  liability. 
I  SD-430 

Rules  an4  Administration 
To  hol^  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Ralp4  E.  KennickeU.  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Public  Printer. 

I  SR-3bl 

Veterans]  Affairs 
Buslnet  B  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposals 
to  da  rify  and  improve  certain  health- 
care programs  and  services  provided 
and  atlmlnistered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, Including  S.  6,  S.  875,  S. 
876,  3.  1007,  and  S.  1052;  S.  367.  to  es- 
tabllfAi  certain  procedures  for  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  for  benefits  under 
laws  ladmlnlstered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  facili- 
ties. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m.  | 
Environi»ent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  366,  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  various  projects 
for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
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Labor  an| 

To  con 

Con 

PubU 


bors  of  the  United  States,  and  related 
proposals. 

SD-lie 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  172,  to  provide 
a  cause  of  action  to  cities  to  prevent 
professional  football  teams  from  aban- 
doning them  for  more  profitable  loca- 
tions, and  to  provide  limited  antitrust 
immunity  to  Joint  action  of  those 
teams  engaged  in  professional  football, 
S.  298,  to  clarify  congressional  intent 
regarding  the  applications  of  antitrust 
laws  to  certain  types  of  major  sports 
leagues  practices  and  decisions,  and  to 
review  the  antitrust  provisions  of  S. 
259,  to  protect  local  community  inter- 
ests regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 
professional  sports  teams. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposal  to  pur- 
chase the  Consolidated  Rail  Corpora- 
tion   (Conrall)    by    Morgan    Stanley 
International.  Inc. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  IS 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
condition,  structure,  and  competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  services 
industry,  focusing  on  implications  of 
further  deregulation  of  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

SD-538 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  635,  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act. 

SD-538 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1105,  to  reform 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  allow  Federal 
contractors  In  the  private  sector  to 
work  flextime  hours. 

SD-628 

JUNE  14 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
.'  To  hold  hearings  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-215 
Special  on  Aging 
To   hold   hearings  on  certain   pension 
issues. 

SD-106 

JUNE  17 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

SD-215 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  bearings  on  home  health  care 
reform. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  ivues  re- 
lating to  ground  water  protection. 

SD-406 

JUNE  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent status  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market. 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposaL 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consimier  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  100.  the  Product  Liability 
Act. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  reform. 

SD-430 

JUNE  19 
9:30  ajn.  ' 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  voting  rights  issues. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  954,  to  provide 
additional     protection    of    steelhead 
trout  as  game  fish. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  regula- 
tions concerning  ocean  incineration  of 
tuzardous  waste. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

SD-430 

JUNE20 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's   proposed    health    care 
policy  changes. 

SR-418 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  oh  S.  816,  to  establish 
the  Pine  Ridge  WUdemeas  and  Soldier 
Creek  WUdemeas  in  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest. 

SD-342 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
■To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  ground  water  protection. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

SR-485 

2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Social  Seciulty  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  Child  WeUare  Act  (PX.  96- 
272),  and  on  propoMils  to  modify  foster 
care  and  adoption  aasiatanee  program. 

SD-215 

JUNE25 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1225,  to  compen- 
sate the  public  for  injuries  or  damages 
suffered  in  the  event  of  an  accident  In- 
volving nuclear  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion   licensees    or    Department    of 
Energy  contractora. 

SD-366 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  100.  the  Product  Liability 
Act. 

SD-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  meet,  to  consider, 
proposed  reconciliation  legislation  on 
the  budget. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

JUNE  26 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  902,  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  gaming  activi- 
ties on  Indian  lands. 

SD-628 
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JUNE  27 
10:00  un. 
lAbor  and  Human  Reaources 
ChUdren.  Kunlly.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  military. 

SD-430 

JX7LT9 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Reaources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  on  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining's  proposed 
rulemaking  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion fees. 

SD-366 

JDLTIO 
9:30  ajn. 
Iiabor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 


10:00 1 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorising  funds  for  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JULY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JDLTIS 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  680.  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-215 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

SD-406 
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9:30  aji. 


JULY  16 


and  Human  Resources 

To  Hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 

D  B.  relations  with  the  International 

Libor  Organization  (LLO.). 

SD-430 
10:00) 

Envirbnment  and  Public  Works 
Regiiiial   and   Community   Development 
Sabcommittee 
To  rontinue  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
Villey  Authority. 

SD-406 

JULY  17 
9:00 1 
Laboil  and  Human  Resources 
BuMness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
caendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.  n. 
Envir  >nment  and  Public  Works 
Envir  )nmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
E  kvironmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 
u]  Uions  concerning  ocean  Incineration 
oi  hazardous  waste. 

SD-406 

JULY  18 
10:00  a.  n. 
Envir  >nment  and  Public  Works 
Tram  portation  Sulicommittee 
To  :  "esume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tli  in  authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
A|d  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 
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SD-430 


JULY  31 


9:30) 
Labor  and  fiuman  Reaources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barrier^  to  health  care. 

I  SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resumje  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion aui  horizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Hlgpway  Program. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  1 


11:00 
Veterans' 
To  hold 
Uve 


4tfalr8 
Searings  to  review  the  legisla- 
priprities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SD-106 


JULY  22 
2:00  p.4. 
Envirbnment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Regional   and   Community   Development 
S«lx»)mmittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
g^uns  and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
viuey  Authority. 
;  SD-406 


CUkNCELLATIONS 

JUNE6 
9:30  aan. 
Veterans'  i^f airs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
Veterais'  Administration  home  loan 
guaranty  program. 

SR-418 
JUNE  10 


2:00  p.m. 
Energy  an< 
Energy 


Natural  Resources 
Research  and  Development  Sub- 


commit  tee 


resume 


9:30 1 
Laboi 
Laboi 


JULY  25 


To 
posed 
1986 
of 


Ene-gy, 
prograi  is. 


oversight  hearings  on  pro- 

liudget  requests  for  fiscal  year 

for  programs  of  the  Department 

foctising  on  fossil  energy 


and  Human  Resources 
Sulxommittee 
To  j  hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 


ir 


ti  n  Transit  Authority  on  the  coverage 


01 


Oarcia  vs.  San  Antonio  Metropoll- 


state  and  local  government  employ- 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Timothy  J.  O'Brien, 
professor,  political  science,  Marquette 
University,  Milwaukee,  WI.  offered 
the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  acknowledge 
You  as  the  Author  of  Life  and  the  one 
who  sustains  us  all.  We  thank  You  for 
the  countless  blessings  You  have  so 
graciously  granted  the  peoples  of  this 
planet.  We  call  on  You  today,  in  this 
great  Chamber,  to  humbly  ask  for 
Your  continued  giiidance— for  insight, 
hiunility,  integrity,  and  courage— so 
that  the  problems  mankind  has  within 
its  family  might  be  lessened:  so  that 
Justice  among  peoples  be  more  closely 
experienced;  that  those  societal  sins  of 
materialism,  racism,  sexism,  milita- 
rism, and  narcissism— sins  which  frac- 
ture the  fragile  unity  of  Your  family- 
be  eradicated. 

We  pray  that  the  power  of  Your 
spirit  touch  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
this  Nation's  leaders,  and  that  the 
public  policies  enacted  in  this  Hall,  re- 
flect Your  divine  plan. 

Help  us.  Lord,  to  live  peaceably— in 
harmony  with  You,  in  harmony  with 
Your  Earth,  in  harmony  with  Your 
people,  and  in  harmony  with  our- 
selves. 

For  this  we  pray. 

And.  Lord,  in  a  special  way  we  pray 
today  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
two  Members  of  this  body,  both  from 
Wisconsin.  Members  with  whom  I  had 
the  privilege  of  working  closely.  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki  and  William  A.  Steiger. 
May  they  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  266.  nays 
127.  answered  "present"  2.  not  voting 
38. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I 
demand  a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the 
Speaker's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result   of   the   vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


D  This  symlwl  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "l>ullet"  symlwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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FATHER  TIMOTHY  O'BRIiai 

(Mr.  KIiEC3SKA  asked  and  was  given 
pennlnion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.)    

BCr.  KLECZKA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleacues  to  Join  me  this  morning 
in  welcoming  Father  Timothy  O'Brien 
as  our  guest  chaplain. 

Father  O'Brien  has  a  rich  back- 
ground in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and 
in  our  Nation's  Capital.  He  graduated 
from  St.  Mary  Springs  Academy  in 
Fond  du  Lac  and  received  a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  College  in  Milwaukee  and  a 
degree  in  theology  from  St.  Francis 
School  of  Pastoral  Ministry.  He  re- 
ceived his  master's  degree  in  political 
science  from  Marquette  University, 
and  his  PhD.  political  science  from 
Catholic  University  of  America. 

He  was  ordained  as  a  priest  for  the 
Milwaukee  Archdiocese  and  has  served 
as  the  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Matthias 
Parish  in  Milwaukee.  He  also  has 
served  as  a  liaison  for  social  concerns 
to  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  in 
Washington,  and  the  Wisconsin 
Catholic  Conference  in  Madison,  WI 
for  the  Milwaukee  Archdiocese.  Addi- 
tionally, he  acted  as  the  national  di- 
rector of  communication  for  the 
Catholic  League  of  Civfl  Rights. 

Currently.  Father  O'Brien  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  political  science  at 
Marquette  University.  He  is  a  widely 
respected  author  and  lecturer  on  reli- 
gion in  politics  and  interest  group  poli- 
tic9  and  has  completed  a  national 
study  on  inner  city  private  schools  and 
coauthored  a  book.  "Inner  City  Pri- 
vate Schools."  He  also  has  produced  a 
TV  movie  based  on  this  study  entitled 
"Miracle  in  the  Iimer  City." 

Father  O'Brien  is  a  special  friend, 
and  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  bene- 
fitting from  his  wisdom,  guidance,  and 
encouragement  for  many  years. 

He  is  held  in  high  regvd  in  the  aca- 
demic and  religious  communities.  He  Is 
also  held  in  extremely  high  regard  in 
my  office.  In  an  effort  to  broaden  his 
educational  base.  Father  O'Brien  has 
logged  many  hours  in  congressional  of- 
fices. He  worked  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Congressman  William  H.  Steiger, 
and  during  the  past  two  summers,  my 
office  has  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him.  He  brings  to  the  office  intel- 
ligence, compassion,  and  a  marvelous 
sense  of  humor. 

It  is  truly  a  pleasure  working  with 
Father  O'Brien,  and  it  is  an  honor  to 
have  him  here  today  as  our  guest 
chaplain. 


DENIAL     OF     BCEDICAL     TREAT- 
MENT FOR  SOUTH  AFRICANS 

(Mr.  I£LAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 


Mr.  LELAND.  Ur.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  historic  first  step  this  House 
undertook  yesterday  to  destroy  apart- 
heid. I'd  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
atteniion  a  disturbing  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day, t  request  that  the  article  appear 
in  tAday's  Congrcssionai.  Rbooro 
unden  the  section  entitled  Ebctensions 
of  Remarks. 

Tha  Post  has  learned  that  South  Af- 
rican Police  keep  watch  at  all  area 
hospi|als  to  arrest  any  blacks  with 
gunshot  wounds.  The  wound  is  used  as 
evidesce  of  involvement  in  so-called  ri- 
otous clashes  with  the  police.  Fearing 
arrest,  many  blacks  are  foregoing  med- 
ical treatment — or  operating  on  them- 
selves—and  dying  as  a  result. 

I  fiid  it  tragically  ironic  that  while 
some  ITear  offending  South  Africa  with 
strong  opposition  to  apartheid,  hor- 
rendous human  rights  violations  in 
South  Africa  continue  to  surface. 

According  to  the  National  Medical 
and  Dental  Association  in  South 
Af  rici.  police  intimidate  and  arrest  pa- 
tients in  hospitals,  place  them  under 
arrest  in  their  beds— sometimes  even 
handcxiffed  to  the  bed  itself— and 
often  confiscate  their  medication 
when  transferred  to  Jail  cells.  These 
patients  are  even  denied  access  to  the 
lastrttes. 

In  tlie  face  of  these  atrocities  we  can 
not — we  must  not — continue  President 
Reagin's  "quiet  diplomacy."  In  pass- 
ing the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of  1985  the 
House  took  the  first  step  toward  a 
nonviolent  end  to  apartheid.  We  now 
must  complete  the  walk  toward  free- 
dom for  all  South  Africans.  Thank 
you. 
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iPOI 
1ST 


>RT  THE  COMMUNIST 
SISTERS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mii  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  ^ninute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  retaiarks.)  

MrJBROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  weeks  ago.  on  the  very  day  the 
Houst  was  putting  Itself  through  an- 
other futile  debate  on  Nicaragtian  aid, 
a  Soviet  ship  unloaded  more  than  $14 
mlllian  In  military  hardware  at  a  Nica- 
raguapport. 

When  the  House  came  up  empty, 
the  Sbviets  raised  the  stakes.  The  very 
next  day,  the  little  dictator  from  Ma- 
nagua, Daniel  Ortega,  took  off  for 
Moscow  with  a  new  and  expanded 
shopi^ing  list. 

Neit  week,  the  House  will  have  an- 
other chance  to  provide  a  bare  mini- 
mimi  of  support  for  those  resisting 
Communist  domination  in  Nicaragua. 

If  we  waffle  again,  it  will  be  another 
signal  for  the  Soviets  to  up  the  ante 
and  for  Ortega  to  put  on  his  green  fa- 
tigues and  take  another  shopping  trip. 

This  time  he  could  come  home  with 
the  missiles  and  Bdig's  some  Members 
of  this  body  are  wtdting  to  see  before 


they  becoi  le  convinced  something  sin- 
ister is  goii  >g  on  south  of  the  border. 

But  by  tben.  it  might  be  too  late. 

Let's  ke^  our  marines  and  the  little 
dictator  ai  home  by  supporting  those 
willing  to  give  their  lives  in  a  fight  we 
all  want  toT avoid. 


TORNADC-RAVAOED  AREAS 

AIDED.  I  THANKS    TO    FEDERAL 
DISASrpi  ASSISTANCE 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permiasioQ  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute 
remarks.) 
Mr.    K( 
Friday 
tornadoes 


to  revise  and  extend  his 


iTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late 
t,  last  week,  a  number  of 
uched  down  in  my  district 
in  Pennsylvania.  They  caused  untold 
damage  ankl  personal  tragedy. 

Late  Monday  morning  the  White 
House  awarded  Federal  disaster  relief 
status  to  tnose  areas  hit  by  the  torna- 
does. I 

On  Tuesday.  Vice  President  Ocorgk 
Bush  flew  to  Pennsylvania  to  tour  the 
damaged  areas  and  to  convey  the  mes- 
sage that  federal  assistance  would  be 
forthcoml^. 

What  t^e  Vice  President  and  the 
President  did  not  say,  is  that  if  they 
had  their  way  there  would  be  no  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance. 

I  rise  t^Klay  to  thank  responsible 
Members  J  of  both  parties  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  resisting  ad- 
ministration proposals  to  eliminate 
these  critical  programs.  "Even  now  the 
administrakion  has  cut  the  level,  of 
Federal  assistance,  raised  disaster  loan 
interest  rates,  introduced  strict  eligi- 
bility requirements,  and  reduced  disas- 
ter aid  funding. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Congress,  and  not 
the  Presl(|ent,  has  had  the  last  word 
on  protecting  disaster  relief  programs. 
The  people  of  my  district  are  more 
than  glad.  Ithey're  relieved. 


CANADA'I 


TAX      ON      TOURISM 
STRAINS    INTER- 
RELA'nONS 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  ^ven  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extena  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BCINER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ^u^ns  the  summit  meeting 
in  March  I  between  President  Reagan 
and  Canaoian  Prime  Bfinister  Brian 
Mulroney  our  two  governments  re- 
solved a  problem  of  great  importance 
to  the  XJ&.  tourism  industry.  Prime 
Minister  Mulroney  gave  his  word  that 
he  would  fcake  steps  to  exempt  travel 
literature  from  a  10-percent  excise  tax 
Canada  has  imposed  for  3  years.  That 
tax  brazehly  goes  against  all  other 
intemational  practice  related  to  trade 
in  tourism^ 

The  resolution  reached  between  the 
two  heads  of  State  specifically  agrees 


that  Government-sponsored  tourist  lit- 
erature and  literature  printed  by 
chambers  of  commerce,  automobile  as- 
sociations and  "similar  organizations" 
would  be  exempt  from  the  tax.  The 
Canadians  amended  their  law  in  BSay 
to  exempt  government-sponsored  llter- 
atiu%,  but  this  only  fulfills  half  of  the 
agreement.  They  are  now  claiming 
that  the  second  stage  of  implementa- 
tion, which  we  can  expect  in  a  year  or 
so,  will  cover  the  nongovernment  enti- 
Ues. 

This  doesn't  even  begin  to  solve  half 
of  our  problem.  It  merely  confuses  the 
issue.  This  tax  is  imposed  arbitrarily 
at  the  border.  It  causes  great  confu- 
sion and  continuous  problems  with  Ca- 
nadian customs  officials. 

This  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  to  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  patiently  sought  a 
resolution  to  this  taxation  problem. 
We  have  brought  this  subject  up  at  in- 
terparliamentary meetings  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  worked  through  the  State  De- 
partment and  other  international 
bodies  to  convince  the  Canadians  that 
the  strain  on  international  relations  is 
not  worth  the  meager  amounts  of 
money  being  collected  at  the  border. 
Today  I  am  adding  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  H.R.  1002  which  would 
impose  a  retaliatory  tax  on  Canadian 
literature  entering  the  United  States 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
REALITY 

(Mr.  (30NZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  41  years  ago.  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Allies  mounted  the  great- 
est seaborne  invasion  in  history,  on 
the  coast  of  France.  Some  10.000  men 
of  that  force  became  casualties  by  the 
end  of  the  day;  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  campaign  to  start  a  second 
front  in  Europe,  and  to  end  World 
Warn. 

The  D-day  invasion  was  one  that 
Americans  supported;  it  involved  a  ter- 
rible cost,  but  it  was  one  that  our 
people  understood  and  accepted. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  in  Central 
America.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  not  anxious  or  willing  to  start  a 
war  in  Central  America.  Nor  do  the 
people  of  Central  America  see  us  as 
liberators.  Yet,  President  Reagan  con- 
tinues to  build  up  an  elaborate  com- 
mand center  in  Panama;  he  continues 
to  build  up  vast  military  installations 
in  Honduras.  He  is  doing  all  he  can  to 
get  Costa  Rica  to  abandon  its  histori- 
cal neutrality;  and  he  refuses  to  under- 
take any  negotiation  that  could  possi- 
bly avoid  warfare  in  one  of  the  world's 
most  improverished  regions. 


This  is  not  a  policy  that  our  allies 
support;  it  is  not  a  policy  that  our 
people  support. 

Yet  here  we  are.  talking  openly 
about  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  and 
talking  about  more  aid  to  the  so-called 
Contras.  whose  lack  of  success  and 
lack  of  popular  support  among  Nicara- 
guans  is  nothing  short  of  breathtak- 
ing. 

Some  want  to  support  this  new  aid 
because  they  are  embarrassed  and  of- 
fended that  the  Nicaraguan  President 
went  to  Moscow  looking  for  help. 
Some  want  to  support  this  new  aid  be- 
cause they  fear  being  accused  of 
"losing  Nicaragua."  But  where  else 
would  Nicaragua  go  for  help  but 
Moscow,  if  our  Government  turns 
away  all  possibilities  of  negotiation,  let 
alone  moderation  and  conciliation? 
And  who  thinks  that  Nicaragua  was 
ever  ours  to  lose  in  the  first  place? 

The  truth  is,  if  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment is  anti-American,  it  is  more 
because  our  policies  fostered  that, 
than  anything  else.  Who  created 
Somoza?  We  did.  Who  killed  the  popu- 
lar revolution  of  Sandino?  We  did.  And 
who  among  our  allies  supports  the 
Reagan  policy?  Nobody.  More  of  the 
same  old  policy  of  bullets  and  bombs 
will  not  save  Nicaragua;  this  is  the 
policy  that  has  driven  it  away,  isolated 
democrats  in  that  country,  and  made 
it  easy  for  the  Sandinistas  to  use  anti- 
American  sentiment  as  the  tool  to  con- 
solidate their  power.  Why  compound 
our  error? 


SWEDISH  FLAG  DAY 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLinr.  VLr.  Speaker,  today 
is  recognized  in  Sweden  as  Swedish 
Flag  Day.  Although  this  holiday  was 
first  observed  in  1916  and  honors  the 
Swedish  flag,  it  also  commemorates 
the  election  of  Gustaviis  Vasa,  a  young 
nobleman,  as  Bling  in  1623. 

Gustavus  Vasa  encouraged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Lutheran  religion  in 
Sweden.  Increased  the  power  of  the 
throne  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modem  state.  He  centralised  the  ad- 
ministration, dealt  harshly  with  re- 
volts, built  an  efficient  army,  and  en- 
couraged trade  and  industry. 

It  was  also  on  this  day  that  the 
oldest  written  constitution  in  Europe 
was  adopted  in  Sweden  in  1809. 

The  day.  a  national  holiday  in 
Sweden,  is  celebrated  as  the  King  pre- 
sents a  national  flag  to  Swedish  orga- 
nizations and  societies  at  a  special 
ceremony.  It  is  observed  by  Swedish- 
Americans  throughout  the  United 
States  with  appropriate  outdoor  fes- 
tivities. 


TAX  REFORM— THE  PRESIDENT 
IS  UNDULY  POLITICIZING  IT 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  peimission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  reviae  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  favor  tax  reform.  Our  present 
code  does  indeed  contain  far  too  many 
shelters  and  other  loopholes  and  is  un- 
necessarily  complex. 

I  believe  the  President  has  been  cor- 
rect in  Joining  in  highlighting  these 
points,  but  I  want  to  express  to  him 
my  deepening  concern  about  his  state- 
ments of  recent  days. 

First,  he  is  more  and  more  project- 
ing the  feeling  that  his  approach  to 
tax  reform  is  motivated  more  by  the 
desire  for  partisan  political  gain 
through  impact  on  party  alignment 
than  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  I  resent  the  President's 
recent  comments  in  some  States  that 
because  of  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes,  certain  States  have  been 
subsidtdng  other  States  which,  the 
President  claims,  have  not  yet  learned 
how  to  say  no  to  spedal-interest 
groups.  That  issue  is  far  more  complex 
than  this  latest  one-liner  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Certain  States  suffered  more 
woefully  than  others  during  the  reces- 
sion of  the  early  1980'8,  and  over  the 
years  some  bore  the  weight  of  migra- 
tion to  their  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  v>par- 
ently  softens  or  hardens  his  com- 
ments, depending  on  where  he  is 
speaking,  but  many  of  us  hear  all  of 
them  and  say  to  the  President, 
"Beware." 
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NICARAGUA-ANOTHER 
VIETNAM 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  great 
Nation,  bom  in  revolution,  has  often 
played  a  noble  role  on  the  world  stage, 
but  there  have  been  Incidents  in  our 
history  upon  which  the  American 
people  must  look  back  in  shame.  More 
often  than  not,  those  events  occurred 
when  willful  men.  abusing  the  trust  of 
the  people,  dragged  the  United  States 
into  nefarious  international  adven- 
tures. 

We  are  nearing  such  a  moment  of 
shame  now.  Ronald  Reagan  obviously 
will  stop  at  nothing,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing creating  phony  incidents  to  drag 
the  United  States  into  war  against  the 
less  than  3  million  poverty-stricken 
people  of  Nicaragua.  Next  week  this 
House  has  another  opportunity  to 
stand  with  the  American  people 
against  Ronald  Reagan's  adventurism. 
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I  urge  the  American  people  to  tell 
their  Representatives  in  Congress 
now,  Nicaragua  must  not  become  an- 
other Vietnam. 


rRJ^I 


INVITATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

ildi.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
in  the  paper  yesterday  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  in  Okla- 
homa. He  was  invited  by  our  Junior 
Senator,  who  wanted  him  to  visit  an 
AT&T  plant  so  that  the  President 
could  see  that  there  is  something 
other  than  oil  and  agriculture  in  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

I  wish  I  had  known  early  enough,  be- 
cause I  want  to  invite  the  President  to 
go  to  Pushmataha  Coimty  in  the 
southeast  part  of  the  State,  one  of  my 
20  counties,  where  we  have  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  people  imem- 
ployed. 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  counties 
that  I  have  in  my  district  have  double- 
digit  unemployment,  low  per  ciu)ita 
income  of  less  than  $5,000  and  outmi- 
gration  of  50  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  last  50  years. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  saw  that  the 
President  and  his  aides  have  not  done 
an  economic  analysis  of  what  would 
happen  to  Jobs  and  Industry  in  this 
country  if  the  tax  reform  package  was 
accepted  in  total. 

I  can  tell  you  from  my  analysis  what 
would  happen  if  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age would  be  accepted  in  total.  It  will 
cause  the  greatest  erosion  of  American 
industries  overseas  than  any  time  in 
history,  at  a  time  when  we  have  seen 
under  the  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion the  UJ3.  trade  debt  skyrocket 
from  $28  billion  to  $130  billion  a  year. 
The  n.S.  trade  debt  is  five  times  great- 
er during  the  4  years  under  President 
Reagan.  We  have  exported  over  4  mil- 
lion Jobs  during  the  last  4  years,  at  the 
same  time  in  my  district  in  Oklahoma 
we  have  double-digit  unemployment. 

Our  people  are  crjring  out  for  Jobs. 
They  are  crying  out  for  industry  to  be 
built  in  our  Nation,  not  overseas  in 
foreign  countries.  We  need  to  get  our 
priorities  straight. 
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Theri  are  1.300  employees  at  the  Pa- 
ducah  gaseous  diffusion  plant,  the  big- 
gest employer  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

This  was  and  is  news  because  a  de- 
cline ini  the  worldwide  demand  for  ura- 
nium oirichment  has  caused  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  halt  production 
at  one  of  the  three  Government- 
owned  ,  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  the 
other  tnro  being  in  Ohio  and  Tennes- 
see. 

White  House  and  Energy  Depart- 
ment officials  yesterday  predicted  the 
Paducan  plant  would  be  vital  to  Gov- 
ernment needs  through  and  beyond 
the  year  2000. 

The  people  of  western  Kentucky  are 
indeed  gratefiil  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  Secretary  John  S. 
Herriniton.  and  former  Energy  Secre- 
tary Dniald  P.  Hodel,  now  Secretary 
of  the  i7.S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
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June  6,  1985 
to  revise  and  extend  his 


GASEOUS  DIFFUSION  PLANT  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN 

(Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
officially  announced  that  the  Padu- 
cah.  KY.  gaseous  diffusion  plant  oper- 
ated by  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  would 
not  be  dosed.  In  fact,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  production  of  enriched  ura- 
nium at  the  Paducah  plant. 


Tim  TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF 
I  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minutei  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remark^.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it 
comes  to  the  subject  of  tax  reform  we 
seem  to  repeat  ourselves.  That  is.  from 
session  to  session  we  seem  to  talk 
about  the  need  for  reform,  and  contin- 
ue to  close  our  sessions  without  having 
reformed  it. 

I  am  t>leased  that  the  administration 
has  taHen  a  first  step  toward  needed 
tax  simplification. 

However,  in  addition  to  resolving  the 
fiscal  part  of  our  tax  system,  there  is  a 
critical  need  to  consider  some  of  the 
system^  other  shortcomings  as  well. 
In  thi^  case.  I  am  referring  to  the 
need,  t#  inject  equity  into  the  Internal 
Revemie  Service  policies,  and  treat- 
ment of  our  Nation's  taxpayers.  That's 
why  I  have  introduced  the  Taxpayers' 
Bill  of  Rights. 

This  legislation  addresses  such  prob- 
lem areas  as  questionable  tax  enforce- 
ment practices,  disclosure  of  rights 
and  of>ligations  of  taxpayers,  the 
awardilig  of  costs  to  prevailing  taxpay- 
ers, procedures  involving  taxpayer 
interviews,  provisions  for  an  ombuds- 
man. (lAO  oversight  of  the  IRS.  and 
an  appeals  process  for  adverse  IRS  de- 
cisions« 

This  'legislation  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect th|e  taxpayers  against  tax  collec- 
tion abuses.  By  doing  this  we  are 
taking  an  important  step  toward  re- 
storing taxpayer  confidence  in  our  Na- 
tion's tax  system. 


DEMONSTRATES 
RT  FOR  THE  WIC 


ITS 
PRO- 


minute  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  my  coUc&gues  are  by  now  aware, 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  re- 
quest the  remaining  $76  million  appro- 
priated in  public  Law  98-472  for  the 
Special  Supblemental  Food  Program 
for  women,  infants,  and  children.  The 
WIC  Program  was  started  in  1972  to 
improve  the  diet  of  low-income  preg- 
nant and  nursing  women  and  yoimg 
children  certified  by  phjrsicians  to  be 
at  nutritional  risk. 

The  administration  was  made  aware 
of  the  will  of  Congress  on  this  issue 
because  of  a  number  of  actions  by 
both  bodied  of  Congress.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  cosponsored 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  146,  a 
measure  thi  t  I  introduced  on  May  9. 
This  resolut  on  made  clear  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  the  will  of  this  body  re- 
garding the  WIC  Program.  Eighty  of 
my  colleagiies  cosponsored  the  meas- 
ure. The  ringe  or  political  philoso- 
phies represented  on  that  list  was  a 
clear  demonstration  that  the  WIC 
Program  has  broad  support.  The  inter- 
est of  my  Qolleagues  in  the  measure 
was,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  their  con- 
cern for  the  237,000  women  and  chil- 
dren who  would  have  been  cut  from 
the  WIC  rolls  had  the  $77  million  not 
been  released.  As  a  freshman,  it  was 
also  encouraging  to  see  the  product 
that  can  result  when  Republicans  and 
Democrats  join  forces  and  work  to- 
gether to  ftnprove  the  lives  of  the 
people  we  represent. 


CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
AGAINST  CONSIDER- 
H.R.  2577,  SUPPLE- 
APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 

:ommittee  on  Rules,  I  call 

lution  186  and  ask  for 

consideration. 

read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


permisfion  to  address  the  House  for  1    line  3:  on  pa<  te  16,  line  9  through  page  18, 


KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 


WAIVING 
ORDER 
ATION    OP 
MENTAL 
1985 

Mr.  FRi 
tion  of  the 
up  House 
itsimmediai 

The  Clerl 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  186 

ReMolved,  Tnat  all  points  of  order  for  f aO- 
ure  to  comply  with  the  proviaions  of  clause 
3  of  rule  xniiand  sections  311(a)  and  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  are  hereby  waived 
against  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2S77)  making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985.  and  toi  other  purposes.  During  the 
consideration  of  said  bill,  all  points  of  order 
against  the  fallowing  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  2  an4  6  of  rule  XXT  are  hereby 
waived:  On  page  2,  lines  7  through  18;  on 
page  3  lines  1  through  10;  on  page  3,  lines  14 
through  19;  on  page  4,  line  12  through  page 
5.  line  24;  on  page  6,  line  11  through  page  7, 
line  24;  on  piige  8,  line  8  through  page  10, 
line  6;  on  pat  e  11,  line  19  through  page  12, 
line  5;  on  pai  e  12,  line  10  through  page  13, 
line  16;  on  pa  te  13.  line  21  through  page  15. 
line  4;  on  pa^e  15,  line  13  through  page  16, 
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line  3;  on  iwge  18,  line  15  through  page  19. 
line  11;  on  page  20.  line  14  tlirough  page  21. 
line  5;  on  page  21,  lines  7  through  15;  on 
page  21.  line  21  through  page  22.  line  4;  on 
page  23.  lines  1  and  2;  on  page  24.  lines  1 
through  12;  on  page  24.  line  20  through 
page  25.  line  2;  on  page  28.  line  10  through 
page  30.  line  4;  on  page  30,  line  9  through 
page  39.  line  18;  on  page  43.  lines  2  through 
20;  on  page  44,  line  1  through  page  46.  line 
22;  on  page  47,  lines  1  through  5;  on  page  47. 
line  10  through  page  49.  line  12;  on  page  49. 
line  20  through  page  50,  line  16;  on  page  50. 
page  19  through  page  51.  line  23;  on  page  52. 
line  6  through  page  54,  line  10;  on  page  54, 
line  16  through  page  55.  line  25;  on  page  56, 
lines  9  through  11;  on  page  56.  lines  15 
through  24;  on  page  57.  lines  5  through  7; 
on  page  57.  line  12  through  page  60,  line  19; 
on  page  62,  lines  1  tlirough  21;  on  page  63. 
lines  4  through  8;  on  page  64,  line  7  through 
page  65.  line  20;  on  page  66.  lines  1  through 
21;  on  page  67.  lines  2  through  6;  on  page  67, 
lines  15  through  17;  on  page  68,  lines  1 
through  25;  on  page  69,  lines  6  through  16: 
on  page  69.  line  19  through  page  70.  line  6; 
on  page  70.  lines  12  through  20;  on  page  71, 
lines  1  through  12;  on  page  72,  line  1 
through  page  73,  line  5;  on  page  73,  lines  11 
through  13;  on  page  73,  lines  22  through  24; 
on  page  74,  line  14  through  page  79,  line  17; 
on  page  79,  line  22  through  page  80.  line  16; 
on  page  84.  lines  1  through  6;  on  page  84, 
lines  16  through  18;  on  page  86,  lines  10 
through  15;  on  page  86,  line  18  through 
page  87.  line  11;  on  page  87.  line  17  through 
page  88,  line  18;  on  page  89,  lines  14  through 
20;  on  page  91.  line  7  through  page  92,  line 
12;  on  page  92.  line  18  through  page  94.  line 
12;  on  page  94,  lines  22  and  23;  on  page  96, 
line  14  through  page  97,  line  9;  on  page  97, 
lines  IS  through  20:  on  page  98.  lines  24  and 
25;  on  page  90.  lines  20  through  25;  and  on 
page  100.  lines  5  and  6. 

It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  follow- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  June  4, 1985:  (1)  as 
amendment  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendment  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  rule  ZZI  and  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  are  hereby 
waived;  (2)  an  amendment  by.  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Breaux  of  Louisiana,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XZI  and  section  311(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  are 
hereby  waived:  (3)  an  amendment  by.  and  if 
offered  by  Representative  English  of  Okla- 
homa, and  all  points  of  order  agaii>st  said 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI 
and  section  311(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  are  hereby  waived;  and  (4)  an 
amendment  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Studds  of  Massachusetts,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendment  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  are  hereby  waived.  If  any  portion  of 
the  text  of  the  bill  beginning  on  page  25. 
line  3  through  page  28.  line  9  is  stricken  on 
a  point  of  order  pursuant  to  clause  2  or  6  of 
rule  XXI.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  inserting 
after  page  28.  line  9  any  portion  of  such 
paragraph  which  has  been  stricken  which 
does  not  contain  I4>proprlation8  not  author- 
ized by  law.  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  clause  2(c)  or  6  of  rule 


XXI  and  section  311(a)  of  the  rnnnflnml 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Iaw  93-344)  are 
hereby  waived. 

Skc.  2.  (a)  After  the  biU  has  been  read  for 
amendment  In  its  entirety  and  after  the  dis- 
podtlon  of  all  other  amendments.  hwimWuy 
any  temsidered  pursuant  to  the  procedure 
specified  in  clause  2(d)  of  rule  XXI.  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendments  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  A 
motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Houae  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed shall  not  take  precedence  over  the 
amendments  provided  for  In  subMctioa  (b). 
If  such  a  motion  Is  offered  as  preferential 
over  amendments  ^tedfied  In  the  second 
sentence  of  clause  2(d)  of  rule  XZI,  and  Is 
adopted,  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall 
not  rise  but  shall  proceed  to  the  omaider- 
atlon  of  the  amendments  provided  for  in 
subsection  (b). 

(b)  Pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  following  amend- 
ments, which  shall  be  considered  In  the  fol- 
lowing order  only,  which  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  which  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  as  q)ecified. 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a 
division  of  the  question  In  the  House  or  in 
the  Cmnmlttee  of  the  Whole,  and  which 
shall  be  In  order  although  amending  a  por- 
tion of  the  bill  already  pawed  In  the  reading 
of  the  bill  for  amendment: 

(1)  the  amendment  printed  in  the  (Con- 
gressional Record  of  Jime  5.  1985,  by  Repre- 
sentative Michel  of  Illinois,  If  offered  by 
R^neaentative  Michel  or  Representative 
MeDade  of  Pennsylvania,  said  amendment 
shall  be  debatable  for  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opiKwed  thereto,  all  points  of  order 
against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
c(miply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI.  clause  2  of  rule  XXT.  and  section 
311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  03-344)  are  hereby  waived, 
and  after  debate  thereon  the  amendment 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  two  amend- 
ments: 

(2)  the  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  5, 1985,  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Boland  of  Massa- 
chusetts, said  amendment  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Representative 
Boland  and  a  Member  opposed  thoeto,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  2  of  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived: 

(3)  the  amendment  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  5.  1985,  by,  and  if 
offered  by  Representative  CJephardt  of  Mis- 
souri, and  said  amendment  shall  be  debata- 
ble for  not  to  exceed  (me  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Representative 
Oephardt  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  dauae  2  of 
the  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived:  and 

(4)  the  amendment  to  the  bill  printed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  5,  1985, 
by,  and  if  offered  by  Representative  Hamil- 
ton of  Indiana,  said  amendment  ahall  be  de- 
batable for  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  and  a  Member  cvpoaed 
thereto,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
amendment  for  faOure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  clause*  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXT.  and  section  311(a)  of  the 


CongreMi(mal  Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public 
lAW  93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  If  amend- 
ments numbered  1  (as  or  as  not  amended) 
and  4  are  both  adopted,  ooly  amendment 
numbered  4  shall  be  cjonsidfred  as  having 
been  Anally  adopted  and  reported  back  to 
the  Houae.  At  the  concluaton  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bin  back  to 
the  Houae  with  sudi  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  paa- 
sage  without  Intervening  motion  except  ooe 
motion  to  reeommit. 

a  1050 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
DuBBnr).  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Fro«t]  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  £r«n  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Qnnxni].  pending  which  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  we  begin  debate 
on  this  resolution  I  would  like  to  make 
a  unanimous-consent  request  to  make 
a  technical  correction  in  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  voted  to  report  a  rule 
on  the  suiK>lemental  aivroprlation  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Hamaton  amend- 
ment would  be  debatable  for  2  hours. 
However,  due  to  a  typographical  error 
when  the  rule  was  filed,  tmly  1  hour  of 
debate  was  provided  for  that  amend- 
ment. 

This  unanimous-consent  request 
simply  is  Intended  to  make  the  correc- 
tion so  that  the  rule  is  ccmsistent  with 
the  vote  in  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamiltom]  is  allowed  2  hours  of 
debate  on  his  amendment.  This  re- 
quest has  been  deated  with  the  minor- 
ity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  a  technical  correction  to 
House  Resolution  186  to  provide  2 
hours  of  debate  on  the  Hamilton 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objectiim. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  186  is  a  rule  waiving  cer- 
tain points  of  order  and  providing  pror 
cedures  for  the  consideration  of  HA. 
2577.  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  rule 
waives  clause  3  of  rule  XTTI.  which  re- 
quires a  Ramseyer  in  committee  re- 
ports, and  sections  311(a)  and  402(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  against 
consideration  of  the  bill 

Section  311(a)  prohibits  the  consid- 
eration of  legislation  which  would 
cause  the  new  budget  authority  ^r 
outlay   ceilings   in   the   most   rec^t 
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budget  resolution  to  be  exceeded.  Ap- 
propriations recommended  In  H.R. 
2577  would  cause  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  exceed  its  discre- 
tionary budget  authority  allocation 
for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $2.7  billion. 
However,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 152,  the  House-passed  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986,  assumes 
enactment  of  the  budget  authority 
provided  in  the  supplemental  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  Since  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution has  not  yet  been  enacted,  the 
Increases  in  the  committee's  alloca- 
tions have  not  yet  taken  effect:  howev- 
er, the  Committee  on  Rules  has  grant- 
eds  this  waiver  in  light  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  on  the  first  budget 
resolution  and  in  anticipation  of  a  con- 
ference agreement. 

Section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  any  leg- 
islation which  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  unless  it  has  been  reported 
by  BCay  15  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
that  fiscal  year.  HJl.  2577  contains 
one  provision  in  which  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1986  is  author- 
ized, thus  necessitating  the  waiver  of 
section  402(a)  against  consideration  of 
thebilL 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
the  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  certain  paragraphs  of  the  bill 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clauses  2  and  6  of  rule  XXI. 
Clause  2  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  imau- 
thorized  appropriations  or  legislative 
provisions  in  a  general  appropriation 
bill  and  clause  6  prohibits  reappropri- 
ations  or  transfers  in  general  ^pro- 
priation  bills. 

The  rule  also  specifically  makes  in 
order  four  amendments  printed  in  the 
CoHGRSssioiTAi.  RxcoRB  of  Junc  4  and 
waives  certain  points  of  order  against 
those  amendments.  The  first,  to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  provides  $4.3  million 
for  the  necessary  expenses  for  State 
and  local  agencies  to  distribute  surplus 
commodities  under  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983.  The  rule  provides  waivers  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI  and  section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  against  the  Dorgan 
amendment. 

The  second  amendment,  to  be  of- 
fered by  Representative  Brkauz  of 
Tionisiana  provides  $4  million  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Oillis  W.  Long 
Poverty  Law  Center  at  the  Loyola  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  in  New  Orleans. 
The  rule  also  waives  clause  2,  rule 
XXI  and  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  against  the  amendment. 

The  third  amendment,  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  English  of  Oklaho- 
ma, is  legislative  language  requiring  a 
waiver  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI  which  is 
waived  in  the  rule,  as  are  clause  6  of 
rule  XXI  and  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  English  amendment 
seeks  to  strike  language  recommended 


by  th«  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  tq  insert  in  lieu  thereof  language 
which  would  require  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  construc- 
tion projects  on  the  Arkansas  River  or 
on  its  tributaries  and  would  separate 
authoHzation  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  itiver  projects  to  ensure  that 
funds  Authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  R«d  River  projects  cannot  be  used 
for  Arkansas  River  projects. 

The  I  final  amendment  is  to  be  of- 
fered 'by  Representative  Stdsds  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  rule  waives  sec- 
tion 3il(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  against 
that  atnendment.  The  Studds  amend- 
ment feeks  to  make  available  an  addi- 
tional j|15  million  in  fiscal  year  1985 
for  thioperating  expenses  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Duard.  These  moneys  are  to  be 
derived  as  authorized  from  the  boat 
safety  accoimt  of  the  aquatic  re- 
sourcet  trust  f  imd. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  four 
amendments  are  specifically  made  in 
order  iti  the  rule,  I  should  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  that  House  Resolution 
186  does  not  preclude  the  offering  of 
other  amendments  to  the  bill.  Any 
germane  amendment  which  does  not 
othentise  violate  any  rule  of  the 
House  inay  be  offered  to  H.R.  2577. 

Diulng  the  hearing  on  the  rule  for 
H.R.  2$77,  the  Committee  on  Rules  re- 
ceived a  number  of  requests  from  au- 
thorizttig  committee  chairmen  not  to 
providf  waivers  against  unauthorized 
and  le^lative  provisions  recommend- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. In  response  to  their  requests, 
the  Committee  on  Rules  did  not  pro- 
tect a  number  of  paragraphs  in  the 
bill.  Chief  among  those  provisions 
which  are  not  protected  against  points 
of  order  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisipns  of  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  are 
a  number  of  water  projects.  The  Ap- 
propriitions  Committee,  in  the  first 
paragiiiph  of  chapter  IV,  has  re<»m- 
mendejl  62  Corps  of  Engineers  new 
starts,  <of  which  32  were  previously  au- 
thorized. The  remaining  30  are  not  au- 
thorized but  are  provided  for  in  H.R. 
6,  the  Water  Resources  Conservation, 
Development  and  Infrastructure  Im- 
provement and  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1985,  which  is  currently  pending  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Trans^rtation. 

House  Resolution  186  does  not  pro- 
vide a  waiver  of  clause  2,  rule  XXI 
against  this  paragraph  of  the  bill  and 
therefore,  a  point  of  order  could  lie 
againai  this  particular  paragraph  of 
chapt^  IV.  The  rule  does,  however, 
provide  that  if  this  paragraph  is 
strickffi  on  a  point  of  order,  that  it 
shall  be  in  order  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reinsert  in 
that  portion  of  the  bill  any  of  those 
projects  striken  on  the  point  of  order 
which  are  already  authorized  by  law. 
The  n|le  also  provides  that  should  the 
chalrrtan  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
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mittee  offer  such  an  amendment,  that 
all  points  of  order  against  that  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  6t  clauses  2(c)  and  6  of  rule 
XXI  and  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  are  waited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Comniittee  on  Appropriations 
does  not  contain  any  funds  which 
would  be  ai^pllcable  to  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua.  The  rule  does,  however, 
make  two  major  amendments  and  two 
perfecting  amendments  in  order  which 
deal  specifically  with  the  issue  of  aid 
to  the  Cont^  in  Nicaragua. 

The  rule  t>rovides  that  after  the  bill 
has  been  nead  for  amendment  in  its 
entirety  and  after  the  disposition  of 
aU  other  ainendments,  including  the 
consideration  of  limitations  as  provid- 
ed in  clause  2(d)  of  rule  XXI,  it  shall 
then  be  in  ^rder  to  consider  the  Nica- 
ragua amendments  specifically  made 
in  order  in  jthe  rule.  The  rule  provides 
that  a  motjion  for  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  Hoiise  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted  shall  not 
take  precedence  over  the  Nicaragua 
amendments  provided  for  in  the  rule 
and,  that  i|  a  motion  for  the  commit- 
tee to  rise  is  offered  as  preferential 
over  the  Nicaragua  amendments  and  is 
adopted,  tfaie  Committee  of  the  Whole 
shall  not  rbe,  but  shall  then  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Nicaragua 
amendmen^. 

The  Cominlttee  on  Rules  has  recom- 
mended this  pr(x^edure  in  order  that 
the  Nicaragua  issue  can  be  considered 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  supplemental.  This  pro- 
vision of  ttije  rule  will  ensure  that  the 
issues  in  ihe  supplemental  and  all 
amendments,  including  any  limitation 
amendments,  will  be  dl8p<»ed  of  prior 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Nicaragua 
amendments  made  in  order  in  the  rule. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
considers  these  amendments,  the  rule 
provides  thkt  they  shall  be  considered 
in  the  specified  order  only,  that  they 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read,  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demand  for  a  division  of  the  question 
in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  and  that  they  shall  be  in 
order  althcugh  they  are  amending  a 


portion  of 


the  bill  already  passed  in 


the  reading  of  the  biU  for  amendment. 
The  rule' first  provides  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  amendment  printed  in 
the  CoNGRiissioNAL  Record  of  June  5, 
1985,  by  R^presentive  Micbxl  of  Illi- 
nois, and  if  offered  by  Representative 
Michel  or  Representative  McDabe  of 
Pennsylvada.  The  Michel/McDade 
amendment  shall  be  debatable  for  2 
hours,  to  t^  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled byi  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto,  and  the  rule  waives  all  points 
of  order  against  the  amendment  for 
failure  to  ttomply  with  the  provisions 


of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI.  the  germane- 
ness rule,  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  and  sec- 
tion 311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

The  Michel/McDade  amendment 
provides  a  $27  million  appropriation 
for  direct  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras  and  $2  million 
for  implementation  of  a  Contadora 
agreement.  The  amendment  also  pro- 
vides that  the  President  is  to  direct 
the  administration  of  the  funds  and 
that  he  is  prohibited  from  fimneling 
the  funds  to  the  Contras  through 
either  the  CIA  or  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  funds  are  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Contras  in  three  in- 
stallments coinciding  with  the  submis- 
sion of  reports  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  on  what  steps  he  has  taken 
to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 

Following  debate  on  the  Michel/ 
McDade  amendment,  that  amendment 
will  be  subject  to  the  following  two 
perfecting  amendments.  It  will  first  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
printed  in  the  Cohgressiohal  Record 
of  June  5,  1985,  by,  and  if  offered  by. 
Representative  Boland  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  Boland  amendment  shall  t>e 
debatable  for  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Representa- 
tive Boland  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
the  amendment  for  failure  to  comply 
with  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause  2 
of  rule  XXI  are  waived.  The  Boland 
amendment  contains  indentical  lan- 
guage to  current  law  and  provides  that 
no  funds  are  to  be  made  available  to 
the  CIA,  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  any  other  intelligence  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  any  activities  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  either  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly  supporting  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

Following  disposition  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  rule  provides  that  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  a 
second  perfecting  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  on  June 
5,  1985,  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Repre- 
sentative Gephardt  of  Missouri,  and 
the  Gephardt  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  1  hour  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
Gephardt  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto.  All  points  of  order  against  the 
Gephardt  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  and  clause  2  of  rule  XXI 
are  waived  in  the  rule.  The  Gephardt 
amendment  seeks  to  delay  the  avail- 
ability of  the  funds  made  available  to 
the  Contras  in  the  Michel-McDade 
amendment  for  6  months. 

After  the  vote  on  the  Gephardt  per- 
fecting amendment,  the  nile  provides 
that  the  vote  will  then  occur  on  the 
Michel-McDade  amendment  as  amend- 
ed, or  not  amended,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  rule  then  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  5,  1985,  by,  and  if  offered  by. 
Representative  Hamilton  of  Indiana. 


The  Hamilton  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  2  hours  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
Hamilton  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto  and  all  points  of  order  against 
the  Hamilton  amendment  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI,  clauses  2  and  6  of 
rule  XXI  and  section  311(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  are  waived. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  provides 
$14  million  in  fiscal  year  1985  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  Nicaraguan 
refugees  who  are  outside  Nicaragua. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
such  assistance  through  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  or 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees and  the  amendment  provides  spe- 
cifically that  the  assistance  provided  is 
not  to  be  used  for  the  provisioning  of 
combat  forces. 

Because  the  rule  makes  in  order  two 
major  Nicaragua  amendments  which 
differ  substantially  in  philosophy,  the 
rule  makes  in  order  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  king-of-the-mountain 
procedure.  Under  this  procedure  in 
House  Resolution  186,  even  if  the 
Michel-McDade  amendment  is  initiaUy 
adopted,  if  the  Hamilton  amendment 
is  subsequently  agreed  to  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  the  HamUton 
amendment  shall  prevail  and  only  the 
Hamilton  amendment  shall  be  report- 
ed back  to  the  House.  In  other  words, 
the  last  of  the  two  major  amendments 
adopted  will  be  the  amendment  re- 
ported back  to  the  House. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted  and  the  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion,  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  "SLR.  2577  provides  sup- 
plemental appropriations  of  $13.5  bil- 
lion in  net  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  Nearly  half  of  this 
amount  is  mandatory  imder  current 
law  including  a  $3.5  billion  payment  to 
the  Social  Security  trust  fund  to  cover 
military  service  wage  credits  as  re- 
quired by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Of  the  discretionary  ap- 
propriations, $3.9  billion  is  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  (Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  net  realized  losses  sustained, 
$2  billion  for  aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
and  an  additional  $287  million  for  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  imder  the 
Pell  Grant  Program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  supplemental  is  an 
important  legislative  proposal  and 
under  the  rule  it  will  be  fully  debated 
and  open  to  amendment.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  in  order  that  the 
House  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2577. 
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Blr.  QUniiEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Frost!  has  ably  explained 
the  rule  and  it  would  be  redundant  for 
mc  to  go  into  the  same  subject  matter 
indetaU. 

We  all  know  it  is  an  imusual  and 
complex  rule  fashioned  to  deal  with  a 
complicated  situation.  It  should  be 
adopted. 

The  Rules  Committee  met  for  2  days 
on  this  matter,  and  we  consulted  with 
many  Members  representing  different 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  the  issues 
and  items  contained  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  I  think  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  no  one  is  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  this  rule,  but 
that  it  is  acceptable  to  those  most 
closely  involved  with  this  bill  and  with 
the  process  bringing  it  to  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

The  members  of  the  Appropriatians 
Committee  have  worked  hard  on  this 
very  important  bill,  and  they  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  under  diffi- 
cult clrciunstances.  They  deserve  our 
thanks  and  they  certainly  have  mine. 

I  want  to  state  emphatically  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  not 
at  fault,  because  this  bill  requires  a 
great  number  of  waivers  of  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  the  House.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  compelled  by 
its  responsibilities  to  this  country  and 
to  the  House  to  move  forward  with 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  acted  in  a  com- 
pletely responsible  manner. 

This  supplemental  is  a  major  bill 
dealing  with  a  number  of  important 
matters.  In  addition  to  the  items  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  the  rule  provides  for 
debate  and  votes  on  the  question  of  as- 
sistance to  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  in  Nicaragua. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  a  reasona- 
ble, bipartisan  proposal  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDade],  together  with  Mr. 
Michel  and  Mr.  MoCdedt  as  well  as  a 
proposal  advanced  by  tix.  Hamilton  of 
Indiana.  The  McDade-Mlchel-McCur- 
dy  amendment  provides  the  House  the 
opportunity  to  step  forward  to  support 
the  brave  men  and  women  of  Nicara- 
gua who  are  resisting  a  pro-Commu- 
nist regime  ruling  over  their  home- 
land. The  McDade-Mlchel-McCurdy 
amendment  deserves  our  support  and  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "yes"  vote 
on  the  rule  so  that  the  House  can  get 
down  to  the  business  of  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Quvl- 
LENl  has  consumed  3  minutes. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Boulter]. 
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fir.  BOULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man  for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
great  deal  of  sadness  and  confusion  in 
my  heart.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
rule.  I  find  many  problems  with  it.  and 
a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  it. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  from  yester- 
day's paper  in  Wichita  Falls.  TX.  the 
WichiU  Falls  Times,  which  describes 
how  emergency  crews  and  relief  orga- 
nisations were  on  standby  early  yester- 
day afternoon,  as  residents  of  low- 
lying  neighborhoods  in  Wichita  Falls 
watched  S  inches  of  rain  cause  creeks 
to  rise  to  nearly  flood  levels. 

This  is  a  common  problem  for  that 
city.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  problem  that  has 
existed  for  over  30  years.  The  last  time 
WichiU  Falls  had  flooding,  in  1982, 
about  31  million  dollars'  worth  of 
damage  was  caused. 

D  1120 

Annually,  damages  of  about  $4  mil- 
lion in  property  damage  result  from 
flooding  in  Wichita  Falls.  TX. 

We  have  in  past  Congresses,  before  I 
got  here.  1^.  Speaker,  attempted  to 
pass  badly  needed  authorization  water 
projects.  Last  year  an  omnibus  water 
bill  containing  somewhere  aroimd  300 
of  these  projects,  many  of  which  I 
think  were  not  Justified,  and  not 
urgent,  and  not  a  proper  investment, 
was  passed  by  this  body  but  did  not 
make  it  through  the  other  body.  And 
the  same  thing  is  going  to  happen  this 
year.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  HJl.  6  is  a  multibU- 
lion  dollar  project  involving  300 
projects,  many  of  which  are  simply 
pork  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  But 
this  supplemental  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
contains  about  60  projects,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  all  urgently  needed,  all  repre- 
senting a  true  investment  in  our  coun- 
try, about  half  of  which  are  unauthor- 
ized. But  I  was  told  by  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  committee  that  be- 
cause there  was  language  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill  which  made  the  appro- 
priation subject  to  authorization  that 
it  would  be  supported.  And  now  I  find 
that  these  unauthorized  projects  are 
being  stripped  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  very  disap- 
pointing. We  have  created  a  separate 
package  of  some  of  these  projects. 
HJL  1558,  which  is  in  the  authori^ng 
committee,  the  committee  will  not 
report  that  out  because  it  does  not 
contain  everybody's  project.  Again,  it 
probably  will  report  out  H.R.  6,  but  it 
does  contain  everybody's  project.  It  is 
too  expensive,  it  is  too  full  of  pork, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  signed  into 
law. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  creeks 
are  rising  today  In  Wichita  Falls,  the 
place  is  flooding,  there  are  numerous 
other  projects  which  require  immedi- 
ate attention,  and  I  do  not  understand 
this  process.  I  deplore  it.  I  Just  wanted 
to  speak  against  it.  I  Jiist  cannot  be- 
lieve this  is  happening. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  CMr.  Frost]  that  I  have  four 
more  requests  for  time,  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fr^  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fibm  Tennessee  very  much  for 
srieldlng  me  the  time. 

Bfr.  ^)eaker.  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
rule.  I  would  hope  that  most  Members 
of  this  body  would  see  fit  to  oppose 
this  rulb.  This  rule  is  a  budget  buster. 
This  nae,  pure  and  simple,  says  that 
we  are  going  to  bust  the  budget.  If  you 
do  not  believe  that,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  look  at  the  report  written  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  the  supple- 
mental !  appropriations  bill  and  you 
will  find  that  they  admit  that  the  rule 
makes  in  order  a  bill  which  is  going  to 
bust  the  budget  to  the  tune  of  $2.7  bU- 
Uon. 

Now,  that  is  the  low  figure.  I  some- 
times wonder  around  here  Just  how  we 
come  uy  with  some  of  the  figures  that 
show  u^  in  these  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee reports.  But  it  is  at  least  that 
much.  It  is  at  least  a  $2.7  billion 
budget  buster. 

Now.  the  way  we  are  going  to  get  to 
that  is  9irough  this  rule,  because  what 
this  ruli  does  is  it  makes  possible  all  of 
that  spending  without  having  legiti- 
mate points  of  order  raised  against  it. 
Page  after  page  after  page  after  page 
of  this  bill  should  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  ordef ,  but  it  will  not  be  because  all 
of  those  points  of  order  are  waived 
under  the  rule  that  we  are  considering 
here.  St>  the  rule  is  a  real  test  vote 
here.     ' 

Whatldo  we  want  to  do  about  tnring 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  au- 
thorization process,  the  appropriation 
process  and  ultimately  the  budget 
process? 

If  yo|i  want  to  Just  consider  the 
Budget  .Act  that  we  always  regard  so 
ict  around  here  when  we  are 
debating  it.  and  we  go  down  through 
every  number  as  though  life  and  death 
depended  upon  getting  that  niunber 
preci8el)r  right  during  the  debates  on 
this  floor,  and  we  still  come  out  with 
massive  deficits  at  the  end  of  that 
budget  process,  if  you  think  that  that 
budget  process  is  at  all  important,  con- 
sider Va^  about  the  rule  that  you  are 
about  to  vote  on:  It  simply  waives  the 
Budget  Act  with  regard  to  this  bill.  It 
says  that  the  Budget  Act  does  not 
apply  a«  it  regards  this  bill. 

This  Is  $13.5  billion  in  spending  in 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  w«  are  simply  going  to  say, 
"Throw;  the  Budget  Act  out,  it  does 
not  ap^ly,  it  is  time  to  spend  the 
money.* 

That  is  how  this  House  contributes 
to  deficits.  All  of  you  are  hearing  from 
your  constituents,  every  one  of  you, 
that  the  American  people  are  disgust- 
ed with  deficits.  And  we  all  go  out  and 
we  make  these  great  speeches,  out 


across  the  obuntry,  about  how  we  are 
worried  about  deficits,  that  deficits  are 
a  terrible  thing  and  we  have  got  to  do 
something  t^  stop  this  President  from 
coming  up  iHth  deficits  or  stop  other 
Members  ofj  Congress  from  spending 
the  money  kt  doing  something  about 
deficits.  RaiAe  taxes,  some  of  our  col- 
leagues suggest. 

Well,  the  #ay  we  come  up  with  defi- 
cits is  when  we  spend  the  money.  Here 
we  are  goinf  to  spend  the  money,  we 
are  going  t^  spend  it  in  violation  of 
the  Budget  i  Act  when  we  waive  the 
Budget  Act,  «re  are  going  to  spend  it  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House,  so 
we  waive  th«  rules  of  the  House.  This 
rule  is  an  atrocity.  This  rule  starts  us 
down  the  road  toward  passing  a  bill 
later  on  thlk  day  or  next  week  that 
will  bust  tl^e  budget  and  bust  the 
budget  big.  And  so  next  time  when 
your  constitaents  ask  you.  "Where  did 
the  deficit  c0me  from?"  well,  the  defi- 
cit came  frbm  voting  for  this  rule 
which  makek  in  order  a  bill  which  is 
going  to  excteed  the  budget  to  at  least 
the  tune  of  |^  billion. 

Where  yot]  want  to  stop  that  process 
is  right  here  with  this  rule.  Reject  this 
rule  and  perhaps  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  get  at  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation biU  and  stop  the  spending 
in  it  which  is  in  violation  of  the 
Budget  Act,  Mop  the  spending  which  is 
in  violation  ^f  the  authorization  proc- 
ess and  get  ^  back  to  the  protections 
that  we  have  built  in,  supposedly,  for 
ourselves  against  overspending. 

Approve  this  rule  and  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  we  are  going  to  go 
about  the  business  of  spending  and  we 
are  going  to  end  up  doing  what  we 
have  done  s^  often  in  the  past.  In  the 
last  5  yearsj  this  Congress  has  over- 
spent its  own  budgets  by  $157  billion. 
Those  great  sacrosanct  budgets  that 
we  put  in  ttlace,  we  have  overspent 
them  ourselves  by  $157  billion.  This  is 
how  it  is  dome:  It  is  done  with  supple- 
mental appfoprlation  bills  and  it  is 
done  with  nlles  that  make  those  sup- 
plemental ai^proprlatlon  bills  in  order. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  reject  this  rule,  we  ought 
to  reject  it  out  of  hand.  It  is  a  budget 
buster.  We  ought  to  turn  it  down. 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  |to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCttsoy]. 

Mr.  McCUtoT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifennessee  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Democrat,  I  feel  it 
is  unfortunate  that  I  had  to  seek  time 
from  the  Rmublican  side  of  the  aisle 
in  order  to  voice  a  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to 
object  to  this  rule.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  against]  the  rule.  But  I  do  feel 
compelled  t^  voice  my  concern  as  to 
the  tactics  used  in  developing  this  por- 
tion of  the  rule  dealing  with  the 
amendments  on  Nicaragua. 
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The  Rules  Committee  has  specifical- 
ly excluded  a  Democratic  Member, 
specifically  myself,  from  appearing  or 
being  designated  on  the  rule  by  Mr. 
Michel.  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee  with  Mr.  McDaoe,  asldng 
for  a  freestanding  amendment,  the 
McCurdy-McDade  amendment,  which 
was  not  granted.  However,  Mr.  Michel 
was  granted  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  amendment.  He  is  present- 
ing the  amendment  drafted  by  Mr. 
McDade  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  Rules 
Committee  made  a  mistake  in  not  al- 
lowing Mr.  Michel  to  designate  this 
amendment  the  McCurdy-McDade  or 
McDade-McCurdy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  want  nei- 
ther a  Republican  nor  a  Democratic 
policy.  Americans  want  a  bipartisan 
policy  for  Nicaragua  as  well  as  El  Sal- 
vador that  puts  the  United  States  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Lott]. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against  the  rule 
in  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  Frankly,  the  whole  process 
stinlu.  Every  year  it  is  unbelievable 
what  we  go  through  on  supplemental 
appropriations  and  continuing  appro- 
priations in  the  Rules  Committee.  And 
we  have  done  it  again  this  time. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  I  voted 
against  it  in  the  Rules  Committee  was 
the  shabby  treatment  afforded  our 
Republican  leader  and  a  bipartisan  co- 
alition on  their  amendment  to  provide 
assistance  to  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  who 
preceded  me  was  specifically  excluded. 
Why?  There  is  a  long  tradition  around 
here  of  having  bipartisan  support  for 
amendments.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. But  in  this  instance,  nothing 
doing.  It  was  clear  there  would  not  be 
a  Democrat's  name  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  even  had  difficulty  getting  the 
normal  language  in  there  in  the  Rules 
Committee,  saying  that  the  Republi- 
can leader  or  his  designee  could  offer 
the  amendment.  We  never  got  that 
agreement,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  instead 
it  said  Mr.  Michel  or  Mr.  McDade,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  It  could 
not  even  say  "or  his  designee." 

I  had  been  led  to  believe,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  we  had  been  led  to  believe, 
that  the  majority  leadership  and  our 
leader  or  his  designee  had  agreed  that 
we  would  have  a  clean  shot  at  offering 
an  amendment  on  the  situation  in 
Nicaragua.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
under  this  rule.  Instead,  the  bipartisan 
Michel-McDade-McCurdy  amendment 
will  be  subject  to  two  further  amend- 
ments by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAiro]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Gephardt] 


amendments  which  effectively  could 
emasculate  the  Michel-McDade- 
McCurdy  amendment  if  they  are 
adopted. 
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If  either  of  those  amendments  is 
adopted,  the  House  will  not  have  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  original,  bipar- 
tisan proposal:  it  will  be  one  that  is 
amended  and  substantially  changed. 
This  procedure  constitutes,  in  my 
opinion,  a  breach  of  faith  and  is  inex- 
cusable. 

The  Bames-Hamllton  Nicaragua  al- 
ternative, on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  under  the  rule. 
And  on  a  bipartisan  vote,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  a  Democrat  that  voted 
with  us  to  give  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Bdr.  Michel]  a  clean  shot  to 
amend  Barnes-Hamilton— give  us  two 
bites  of  the  apple,  since  the  other  side 
on  this  issue  gets  at  least  three  bites  at 
the  same  apple.  But.  no.  even  in  the 
interest  of  fairness,  that  attempt  to 
make  this  rule  fair  on  the  subject  of 
Nicaragua  was  turned  down. 

So.  instead  of  having  a  direct  choice 
between  Michel-McDade-McCurdy  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Hamilton-Barnes  on 
the  other,  the  House  could  end-up 
having  to  choose  between  Boland-Gep- 
hardt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Hamilton- 
Barnes  on  the  other.  This  isn't  even  a 
tweedle-dee.  tweedle-dum  choice;  it's 
Just  plain  dumb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  major  issue 
facing  the  Rules  Committee  was 
whether  to  honor  the  requests  made 
by  Chairman  Whttten  and  his  com- 
mittee to  protect  certain  unauthorized 
items  and  transfers  in  the  bill  against 
points  of  order.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  Rules  Committee  muffed  this  one 
as  well.  Under  the  guise  of  presumably 
deferring  to  the  wishes  of  an  authoriz- 
ing committee  chairman,  the  Rules 
Committee  protected  certain  unau- 
thorized projects  but  not  others. 

There's  no  rhyme  or  reason  to  why 
certain  projects  were  protected  and 
others  weren't  unless  you  want  to 
count  nonsense  rhymes.  If  the  Rules 
Committee  can  be  credited  for  any- 
thing in  all  this  it  is  with  devising  an 
ingenious  new  rule  of  inconsistency. 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  it.  After 
turning  down  some  of  Chairman 
Whitten's  requests  for  wtdvers,  the 
Rules  Committee  turned  around  and 
granted  four  Members— all  Democrats 
incidentally— those  same  waivers  so 
they  could  offer  amendments  to  add 
new  unauthorized  items  to  the  bill.  At 
least  it  can  be  said  that  this  generous 
grant  of  waivers  to  noncommittee 
chairmen  is  consistent  with  the  Rules 
Committee's  new  rule  of  inconsistency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say  enough  bad 
things  about  this  rule,  but  I'll  stop 
here;  I  think  the  rule  speaks  volumes 
for  itself.  It  all  comes  down  to  two 
simple  words:  "Fairness"  and  "consist- 


ency." The  rule  lacks  both  of  these 
qualities. 

It  is  Just  a  classic  case  of  unfairness 
and  inconsistency.  I  am  sick  alx>ut  it; 
the  whole  process.  I  want  to  vote  for 
it,  because  I  am  trjring  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  the  bottom  line;  and  the  bottom 
line  here,  to  me,  is  a  vote  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua.  That  is  why  I  would 
even  be  inclined  to  think  about  voting 
for  this  dastardly  nile  or  the  bill  itself, 
even  if  it  had  eliminated  a  project  in  it 
in  my  district. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  be  aware 
of  this  process,  and  that  we  will  stop 
doing  it.  We  voted  on  a  rule  in  the 
Rules  Committee  when  we  never  even 
had  a  copy  of  it  before  us  in  printed 
form.  I  kept  asking  questions  because 
I  was  worried  about  voting  on  a  rule 
that  I  had  not  even  seen. 

What  happened?  They  messed  them- 
selves up.  They  did  not  give  the 
Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  the 
same  amount  of  time  as  the  Michel- 
McDade-McCurdy  amendment,  and 
had  to  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
change  it. 

The  process  stinks;  we  have  got  to 
stop  doing  this. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Mters]. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  Mr.  QinuLEn,  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  reluctantly  to 
support  the  rule.  I  am  very  dlsa4)point- 
ed  in  this  rule  after  reading  it  last 
night  late  when  it  came.  I  tried  to 
make  some  analysis  of  why  the  rule 
was  written  the  way  it  was,  and  I  find 
so  many  inconsistencies,  so  many  ir- 
regularities in  this  rule  that  it  is  really 
shocking.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
so  as  we  see  more  and  more  of  these 
types  of  rules  coming  down  the  path. 

I  guess  I  can  use  a  phrase  that  we 
hear  once  in  a  while:  "Here  we  go 
again."  In  chapter  4  that  I  am  particu- 
larly interested  in,  points  of  order 
were  waived  on  some  projects;  not 
others.  Our  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  spends  months  studying 
these  projects,  and  I  fully  understand 
the  concern  that  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee has  made,  but  we  tried  to  very 
carefully  protect  those  differences 
with  the  authorizing  committee  and 
thought,  3  weeks  ago,  that  we  had  an 
understanding  that  we  had  built  a 
fence  around  those  projects  that  are 
very  high  in  priority,  and  very  neces- 
sary, yet  construction  would  not  start 
on  those  projects  until  they  were  au- 
thorized, but  much-needed  engineer- 
ing and  studies  could  continue.  They 
can  only  continue  if  they  were  appro- 
priated money  in  this  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
projects  that  are  not  going  to  be  in 
this  bill.  Mobile  Harbor  has  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  4.7  to  1.  A  very  necessary 
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project  for  export  badly  needed  to 
meet  our  balance  of  trade. 

Blinlnippi  River  ship  channel,  in 
the  gulf  to  Baton  Rouse,  it  has  a  B/C 
raUo  of  8.2  to  1.  One  of  the  vital  links 
in  our  transportation  system  in  this 
country.  Oulfport  Harbor,  a  safety  im- 
provement Very  badly  needed  for  an 
unsafe  harbor  today.  Tet.  it  will  not  be 
included  in  this  bill  that  we  can  cor- 
rect it. 

Norfolk  Harbor.  The  coal  industry  at 
one  time  was  very  large  in  our  coun- 
try. The  export  market  is  still  there, 
except  we  do  not  have  a  port  today 
that  the  large  colliers  can  get  in  and 
get  out  and  make  it  profitable.  So  the 
coal  importing  countries  do  not  import 
from  the  United  States  any  more.  Nor- 
folk HartMr  would  help  correct  this 
and  put  us  back  and  be  competitive 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Lock  and  dam  36  above  St.  Louis,  at 
Alton,  IL.  A  second  lock  is  very  badly 
needed  to  get  the  grain  out  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Iowa  and  the  Dakotas  so 
that  it  can  be  exported. 

The  Gallipolis  on  the  Ohio  River: 
West  Virginia-Ohio.  A  bottleneck 
where  the  tows  have  to  be  broken 
today.  Maybe  as  high  as  3  6a,ys  tows 
have  to  wait  and  pay  demurrage  while 
they  wait  to  get  through  this  antiquat- 
ed lock  system.  Yet.  we  are  not  going 
to  correct  it. 

The  list  goes  on  of  the  projects  that 
your  subcommittee  put  in  and  your 
full  committee  put  in  because  they  are 
high  priority.  When  you  go  back 
home,  you  teU  the  people  back  home 
and  the  American  Taxpayers  Union, 
whatever  that  group  is;  certainly  not 
businesspeople  representing  that  orga- 
nization, that  would  fight  badly 
needed  projects  like  this,  it  would 
create  Jobs,  and  make  us  competitive. 

When  you  go  back  home  and  your 
coal  miners  ask  you:  "Why  can't  we 
export  coal  any  more?  Why  are  we  no 
longer  working?"  Your  factories  will 
say  we  are  no  longer  able  to  export  be- 
cause the  ports  are  not  deep  enough; 
they  are  not  clear  enough:  they  are 
not  safe  enough. 

When  you  teU  your  people  back 
home,  well,  we  buckled  under  because 
there  was  a  little,  internal  argument 
inside  the  House  of  Representatives 
about  whose  tiul  was  being  stepped 
upon.  The  American  people  are  dis- 
gusted, rightfully  so,  that  we  bicker 
among  ourselves  here  because  we  do 
not  want  to  step  on  someone's  turf. 

So  when  we  are  no  longer  competi- 
tive and  the  national  debt  continues  to 
climb  because  we  can  not  be  competive 
for  need  of  better  ports  and  transpor- 
tation in  this  county.  TeU  them  it  Is  an 
"internal  problem":  explain  that  we 
have  a  problem  inside:  that  we  have  to 
wait  for  another  committee  to  do  its 
Job  before  we  can  correct  the  prob- 
lems. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  this 
Congress  goes  on  and  does  what  needs 


to  be  do^e.  Your  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  not  like  the  posture  we  are 
put  in.  But  if  America  is  to  be  competi- 
tive, and  we  must  be,  we  cannot  let 
little  differences  here  interfere. 

I  am  vrry  we  have  the  rule  that  we 
have  to4ay:  it  is  not  the  proper  rule, 
but  it  ^  the  best  in  town  we  have 
today.  We  have  got  some  things  in  this 
suppleoiental  that  must  be  appropri- 
ated. I  wlU  vote  for  the  rule:  I  know 
you  are  going  to  have  to  hold  what- 
ever yoi^  have  to  do  do  it.  But  it  is 
badly  naeded. 

Mr.  QpniLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minuMs  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  KlOWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time  and  the  opportunity  to  sibaie 
some  tl^ughts  with  my  colleagues  on 
this  parficxilar  rule. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  this  rule  sets  a  very  im- 
portant precedent:  What  we  are  decid- 
ing with  this  rule  is  whether  or  not  we 
will  waive  requirements  to  comply 
with  the  Budget  Act.  While  we  may 
have  different  priorities,  while  we  may 
have  dllferent  interests,  everyone  in 
this  Chfunber  shares  concern  about 
the  oveiiwhelming  deficit  this  country 
has  accianulated. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  billion 
dollars  is  the  latest  estimate  of  this 
year's  deficit.  It  appears  it  will  be 
higher  than  that  with  the  slowdown  in 
the  economy  in  recent  months.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  bill  throws  that 
Budget  Act  out.  It  says  in  this  rule 
that  we  will  ignore  the  budget:  that  we 
will  not  stay  within  the  limits:  that  we 
will  wattre  even  those  liberal  guide- 
lines. TlUs  is  a  very  clear  and  precise 
vote.  It  Is  a  test  of  whether  or  not  we 
have  tine  willingness  to  stay  within 
that  budget  guideline. 

The  guidelines  call  for  an  enormous 
deficit:  one  of  the  largest  of  any  coun- 
try in  tl>e  history  of  the  world.  What 
we  are  seeing  with  this  rule  is  that  we 
are  going  to  throw  even  those  guide- 
lines out;  that  in  effect  we  want  a  defi- 
cit even  bigger  than  $214  billion. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  issue  is  not 
Just  the  jbillions  of  increased  spending. 
The  Issve  is  a  test  of  whether  this 
House  wlD  live  with  any  limit:  whether 
we  will  give  credence  to  any  budget 
plan:  whether  we  are  willing  to  stand 
within  atiy  guidelines. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  credibility  at 
all  in  putting  this  country  back  on  the 
road  of  controlling  deficits  and  inter- 
est, we  have  to  turn  this  rule  down. 

D  1140 

I  hop4  before  the  Members  vote  on 
this  rule  they  will  give  consideration 
to  the  precedent  we  are  establishing. 
If  we  pass  this  rule  and  pass  this  sup- 
plemental, we  are  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  ignore  the  calls  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  this 
Nation's  budget. 
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Mr.  QUnJiEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know, 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  this  is  a 
complicated  rule,  but  we  need  to  have 
this  bill  on  ihe  floor,  and  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
our  time  to  the  leader  on  this  side,  the 
gentleman  fipm  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

The  SPEAJKMc  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dttrbiit).  Tl^e  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  fibm  Illinois  [Mr.  Michkl] 
for  6  minute4 

Mr.  MICHKL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylelqlng  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  some 
of  the  commf  nts,  good  comments,  that 
have  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Waucxr],  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [&fr. 
Browh],  and^ur  whip  on  our  side,  the 
gentleman  irom  Mississippi  [Mr. 
LoTT],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
constrained  io  support  the  rule,  and 
for  any  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  allJ  if  we  might  clear  the  air 
a  Uttle  bit  hire,  yes,  it  is  a  $14  billion 
total  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  there  are  some  items  in  here, 
frankly,  I  with  were  not  in  the  meas- 
ure, but  we  also  know  there  is  $3H  bil- 
lion in  here;  for  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund  to  cover  the  military  obli- 
gation that  If  e  have  in  that  particular 
area.  I 

There  is  naarly  $4  billion  in  here  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
our  agricultural  communities. 

Yes,  there  [is  |1V4  billion  for  Israel, 
and  $500  million  for  Egypt  in  both 
economic  and  military  assistance. 

I  think  there  Is  nearly  $2  billion  for 
pay  supplemental  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits of  $200  njillion. 

There  is  idso  $245  million  to  give 
better  protection  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment facilities  abroad,  prompted  by 
the  recent  terrorist  bombings  that 
have  taken  place. 

There  is  eiven  a  budgeted  item  in 
here  for  student  loans  of  $665  million. 

So  there  afe  some  very  meritorious 
things  in  thfe  package  of  supplemen- 
tals,  and  it  oQght  not  to  be  simply  dis- 
credited out  I  of  hand.  As  for  the  ex- 
cesses, every  (Member  certainly  is  enti- 
tled to  expnss  himself  on  those  and 
yes  on  the  pi-ocess  and  mechanism  by 
which  we  are  considering  this  bill. 

The  whip,  bhe  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  LoTT]  pointed  out  very 
forcefully,  1 1  thought,  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  de- 
nying Membfrs  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  coftransorship  of  that  very 
critical  amendment  that  has  to  do 
with  aid  to  ^he  Contras.  That  is  the 
prinicpal  rea$on  why  this  Member  has 
to  support  tills  rule  wholeheartedly, 
because  the  need  for  that  assistance  is 
urgent  and  paramount  and  cannot  be 
delayed  any  longer.  It  would  be  good  if 
we  could  have  it  isolated  as  one  specif- 
ic piece  of  Ic^lation,  but  that  is  not 
in  the  cards. 
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This  supplemental  has  got  to  move, 
and  move  expeditiously.  The  Speaker 
was  good  enough  to  offer  me  several 
weeks  ago  the  opportunity  to  get  an- 
other shot  at  providing  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  You  will 
recall  a  few  weeks  ago  we  lost  the  vote 
on  my  second  amendment  by  the 
narrow  margin  of  two  votes.  We  have 
recrafted  an  amendment  in  combina- 
tion with  Mr.  McDaoe  and  Mr.  Stump 
on  our  side  and  Mr.  Mxtrtha,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,  Mr.  RoEMER.  and  others  on 
the  Democratic  side.  I  understand  now 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
is  prepared  to  support  what  we  are 
proposing  as  a  group  of  bipartisan 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurot],  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach on  an  issue  as  important  as 
this  one  in  Central  America.  It  has  to 
be. 

So  stripping  away  all  these  machina- 
tions that  have  taken  place  here, 
whether  one  denies  this  or  that 
Member  visibility,  or  whatever  the 
point  is,  I  have  no  pride  of  authorship 
here.  It  is  a  combination  of  minds 
working  together  to  get  something 
that  will  pass  this  House,  and  that  is 
of  absolute,  paramount  importance. 

So  without  going  into  the  details  of 
what  our  McDade-McCurdy  amend- 
ment calls  for  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  on  the  subject 
probably  next  Tuesday  when  that  por- 
tion of  this  measure  will  be  before  this 
body. 

But  I  want  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  memt}er  for  yielding 
me  this  time  to  at  least  get  these 
thoughts  off  my  mind  and  to  mayl>e 
clear  the  air  somewhat.  Hopefully  the 
bill  will  move  along  expeditiously  and 
then,  of  course,  when  those  very  criti- 
cal amendments  are  considered,  bear 
in  mind  that  there  will  be  2  hours  of 
debate  on  our  bipartisan-supported 
amendment  which  I  hope  will  pass 
with  a  very  wide  margin. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Lott]  has  pointed  out,  there  are 
also  made  in  order  a  couple  opportuni- 
ties to  weaken  our  amendment  with 
two  additional  amendments,  each  of 
which  will  be  debated  an  hour,  and 
then  finally  the  Bames-Hamllton 
rerun  of  that  measure  will  be  the  last 
one.  As  the  distinguished  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  pointed  out, 
the  last  amendment  standing,  of 
course,  will  prevail.  Hopefully  Mr.  Bo- 
land's  and  Mr.  Gephardt's  amend- 
ments will  be  defeated  and  Barnes- 
Hamilton  will  finally  be  rejected  after 
adoption  of  our  bipartisan  amend- 
ment. In  other  words  the  first  vote  wiU 
come  on  the  bipartisan  amendment. 
We  want  it  to  pass  with  a  wide  margin 
and  all  tliree  amendments  to  it  defeat- 
ed soundly  so  that  on  final  passage  it 


is  still  the  bipartisan  McDade-McCur- 
dy  amendment  that  remains  standing 
under  the  procedure  outlined  in  this 
rule. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again 
urge  adoption  of  the  rule  so  that  we 
can  get  down  to  the  business  of  consid- 
ering tills  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
additional  requests  for  time.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  move  the  pre- 
vious question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  yeas  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  267,  nays 
149,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  143] 


Mrnvroulei 


MeCloiker 

McCurdy 

McDMie 

MeOrmtb 

ICcBuch 

McKernan 

MrMlllin 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mnier(CA) 

Miller  <OH) 

MlneU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montcomer; 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

AnUiony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

BenUey 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Bla«Bl 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner  <TN) 

Bonlor(MI) 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clay 

Cllnxer 

Coble 

Coelho 
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Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOarza 

DelAy 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Bckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Pelghan 

FUppo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gllckman 

Gonzales 

Gordon 

Gray  (XL) 

Gray  (PA) 


Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlllis 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jeffonk 

Jenklu 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

K^tur 

Kasieh 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

LaFUee 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

TJpliyfH 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 


Man  ton 
Markey 

Marlenee 
Martinez 
Matcui 


Murphy 
Myen 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 


Archer 
Armey 
AuCoin 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Beiman 

Bilirakis 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Callahan 

Chappie 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ccnnbest 

Ccmyers 

CouiJilln 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Dellimis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreler 

Dymally 

Eckert(NT) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fawell 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Frank 

Franklin 

I^enzel 

OaUo 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Goodling 


Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Ptckle 

Price 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Range! 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

RoUnaon 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Row 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Scbumer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sislaky 

Skeen 

SkeltoD 

smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Soowe 

NAYS-149 

Oradison 

Oregg 

Orotberg 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammersrhmtdt 

Hartnett 

Henry 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kolbe 

Koatmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


Snyder 
St  Germain 
Staggers 
Stark 
Stenlwlm 


Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUoo 

Tauitn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Tomcelll 

Towns 

Trafieant 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Viscbaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklna 

Wazman 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wright 

Wyden 

rates 

Tatnm 

Toang(AK) 

Young  (MO> 


Paahayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Pouter 

Ridge 

Rlttcr 


Leach  (IA> 

Leiand 

Lewta(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

Uvingzton 

Loefner 

Lou 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCoUum 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Monson 

Moorhead 

Murtha 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panls 


Boe 

RocBier 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

SaztoD 

Schaefer 

Schruedcr 

Scbuette 

SchulK 

flf  nsf  nhff  iiitf  I 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuiter 

Sikonkl 

SUJaoder 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Spenee 

Stangeland 

Strang 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Tauke 

Tbaaias(CA) 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wete 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 

Zachau 
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DingeU 


Oilman 
Gingrich 


Hansen 
Hendon 
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Hunter 

PutmU 

Trmxler 

KaaiotaU 

WUaon 

LMUi(TX) 

Smtt 

Wlrth 

Moore 

SUlUnss 

a  1200 

Messrs.  HYDE.  PARRIS.  CALLA- 
HAN. ROE.  HUGHES.  LELAND. 
RALPH  M.  HALL.  MOLLOHAN.  and 
AuCOIN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HJl.  1787.  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  ACT  OF  1945  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  99-164)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  192)  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (HJl.  1787)  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945.  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1452.  REFUGE  ASSIST- 
ANCE EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  99-163)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  191)  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HJl.  1452)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  refu- 
gee assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
(Mr.  THOBCAS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  this  gentleman 
from  California's  belief  that  the 
voting  machine  was  in  error  is  in  fact 
in  error  and  I  would  ask  the  Speaker 
that  immediately  following  rollcall 
vote  141  that  I  be  shown  as  having 
voted  "no."  had  I  voted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  statement  will  appear  in 
theRBCORO. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  2577,  and  that  I  may  include 
tabular!  and  extraneous  matter. 

The  iSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentler^an  from  Mississippi? 

Ther<  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  oir  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  2577)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes;  and  pending 
that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  general  debate  be 
limited: to  not  to  exceed  1  hour,  the 
time  tq  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  [Mr.  Cowte]  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man's motion  Is  strictly  on  general 
debate  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  amendment  process;  is  that  cor- 
rect?  

Mr.  TfHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman^  question. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  was  having  difficul- 
ty hearing  the  gentleman's  unani- 
mous-consent request.  If  I  understood 
it  correctly,  it  was  for  the  general 
debate  only  for  1  hour  and  does  not 
affect  the  amendment  process;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  belled  the  rule  fixes  the  time  on 
many  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection.,   

The  ISPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen^an  from  Mississippi? 

Thera^was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  geQUeman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Writt]^]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I  D  1214 

niTTHx  coiacirm  or  thx  wrolx 

Accorolngly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  itito  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  25^7.  with  Mr.  Broww  of  Califor- 
nia in  the  chair. 

The  (^erk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  inanlmous  consent,  the  first 
readlngiof  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-cQnsent  agreement,  the  gentle- 


man from  Iflsslsslppi  [Mr.  Whtiten] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Conn]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chalrlrecognlzes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten]. 

Mr.  WHirrEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  that  history  re- 
peats Itself,  jln  1959  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  the  public  works  bill. 
and  we  failed  to  override  that  veto.  It 
went  back  tcj  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  tte  cut  all  of  the  projects 
by  2M  percent;  passed  the  bill  again, 
sent  it  to  th|e  President;  he  vetoed  it 
again,  but  this  time  we  overrode  the 
President's  v^to. 

Then,  as  bow.  the  argimient  was 
whether  we  should  look  after  our  own 
coimtry  or  spend  all  of  our  money  on 
foreign  aid  aind  other  things,  much  of 
it.  abroad. 

Here  we  brjbig  you  a  bill  in  which  we 
attempt  to  look  after  public  works 
projects  whidh  are  badly  needed  in  the 
United  States.  For  10  years  we  have 
not  had  an  authorization  for  public 
works  signed  into  law. 

We  do  not  have  the  gold  and  sUver 
today  to  bacik  our  money.  But  we  do 
have  our  country,  and  for  10  years  we 
have  been  uhable  to  get  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  through  the  Congress  that  is 
needed  for  its  development  and  protec- 
tion. 

This  is  desbite  the  fact  that  we  have 
very  able  afen  on  our  Public  Works 
Committee  and  other  legislative  com- 
mittees. It  is  not  their  fault.  They 
have  tried  and  tried.  But  the  fact  that 
we  have  been  luiable  to  enact  authori- 
zation bills  pf  a  general  nature  into 
law  means  dhat  we  are  in  a  difficult 
situation  he^  today.  I  regret  that  the 
Rules  Committee  had  to  bring  out  the 
rule  that  the|y  did. 

We  bring  ft  bill  here  today  that  is 
$69  million  below  the  President's  rec- 
ommendation. I  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  thai]  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
President  asked  for  a  $2.5  billion  in- 
crease in  foreign  aid  for  2  months.  I 
have  had  letter  after  letter  condemn- 
ing the  mohey  in  here  that  is  for 
public  works  in  our  own  country.  I 
have  not  had  a  single  letter  complain- 
ing about  what  is  being  added  as  an  in- 
crease for  foreign  countries.  $2,375 
million.         I 

Is  it  not  ridiculous  for  us  to  get  in 
that  situation? 

We  had  ttetter  start  looking  after 
our  own  country,  because  defense  and 
all  the  rest  We  dependent  on  how  we 
take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Chalr^ian.  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential. It  provides  needed  fimds  for 
dozens  and  dozens  of  essential  Govern- 
ment progratns. 

After  mon  ;hs  of  hearings  and  delib- 
eration, thii^  bill  is  $69,111,900  below 
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the  overall  amount  recommended  by  State   Oepartment-Mcurity   sup-  Consress  to  sneak  un  and  mM>t  itji  nhii 

the   President   and   provides   a   total  PlemenUl  «d  bufldlng.  abro«l!:       345  mSS^  thf^ole  ^  tSf ilS.S?  i 

amount  of  funding  of  $13,490,749,000  IntemaUon^fb»aci.l  Inrtltutton.       237  ^^S  for   the^ew   io^^^  \ 

Se^LrSSdTylSSft^X  ^S^^t'ir'r-i^-ie-^      "'      oJS  /^r' t?/ C^Slae^fU"^'^ 

~}P^^^^S}^t  ^-^^zz:-:-    '%  S'h^o^pJy'Ju-JSlielJ^^to'S^rrS: 

tee.  over  46  percent  is  considered  rela-  student  financial  aolMance  (Pell  tions  fairly  and  equally 

tively   uncontroUable   under   existing         grants) 287  ^^»^r- 

law.  The  committee  took  actions  to  re-       i^aU  service  anlstance m  D  1220 

scind  $807,201,000  in  previously  appro-       National  Porert  Sjrrtism si        t  «.__.*    th»  f,.w,H-  i«  tKi.  k.h 

prlated  funds  that  were  deemed  to  be  F«ienU  Crop  iMuiance  Program ...       163  J^™?^' Jf«  '""'^  *»  "»^  ^lll  are 

no  longer  necessary  and  recommended       All  other  mtacellaneou.  Items 565  «>»«Uy  needed. 

transfers  of  budget  authority  totaling  ^-  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  this                            Acwcni.Tnwt 

some  $892,067,000.  The  bill  as  reported  ^^  ^  ^^^  result  of  considerable  effort       Mr.    Chairman,    as    the    gentlemen 

is  also  well  within  the  assumptions  for  ^^  niany.  many  people.  First  I  want  to  know.  I  continue  as  chairman  of  the 

the  revised  1985  levels  of  the  House  thank  the  ranking  minority  member  Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 

passed  budget  resolution.  °'  ^^^  committee.  Mr.  Conn  of  Massa-  Committee  for  Agriculture.  Now  in  the 

The   committee    bill   is   below   the  chusetts.  and  all  of  the  subcommittee  area  of  agriculture  our  C3ovemment 

budget  requests  of  the  administration,  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  mem-  has  held  farm  production  off  of  world 

In  developing  the  bill  the  committee  ***"  '*""  ^^^^  contributions.  The  bill  markets  and  given  our  export  markets 

found  it  necessary  to  reflect  its  own  ^^ore  you  basically  reflects  the  rec-  to  our  competitors.  All  the  money  that 

judgment  and  to  rearrange  budget  pri-  ommendations  of  the  subcommittees,  they  charge  up  to  farmers  as  a  cost  of 

orities  in  a  few  critical  areas.  This  was  ^'  course,  all  57  members  of  the  com-  the  Farm  Program  was  in  part  paid  to 

done  with  prudence.  mittee  have  been  involved  in  its  prepa-  him  because  they  would  not  let  him 

Let  me  quote  from  the  committee  ™tion.  I  believe  this  bill  deserves  your  sell  his  product.  On  four  occasions  the 

report:  support.  administration  has  issued  embargoes 

In  preparing  thU  mewure.  attention  was  Recently  I  made  some  study  of  the  on    our   exports   where   the   farmers 

given  to  the  fact  that  we  must  work  to  earlier  days  of  our  Congress  when  we  could  not  sell.  But  the  middleman  who 

reduce  the  deficit  and  work  toward  a  bal-  ^^d  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  bought  from  the  farmer  was  (Mid  for 

anced  budget,  at  a  level  high  enough  to  pro-  when  we  had  the  various  States,  and  his  loss  when  you  would  not  let  him 

tect  essential  activity.  A  sound  economy  and  they  wished  to  put  everything  back  on  ship  to  Russia  or  J^pan  or  these  other 

strong  public  support  Is  necessary  In  order  the  States.  It  did  not  work  at  all.  places.  But  if  you  produced  the  food 

i^^?!iIi^^??iV'2*''**^?"**/iJ'*^'"^'  ^^^  yo"  ever  think  about  why  we  or  the  commodities  they  did  not  do 

ro^fTy^sirrj^r^^Th^r s  s, **-'°«» r^T^L:^ °"'.?'^-  xr^.;?'' ^^ ^°" '^^ "^^ ^«- 

and  harbors,  our  land  and  our  foreste.  If  we  "on  s    name?     It    is     because    they  of  your  market. 

are  to  remain  strong  and  If  we  are  to  contln-  Drought   all   of   the   States   together       Today  we  have  $212  billion  of  debt 

ue  our  position  in  world  affairs.  The  Com-  under  the  Constitution   to  work  to-  in  agriculture.  When  at  the  end  of  this 

mittee  agrees  that  our  nation  must  keep  the  gether.  and  we  do  not  have  two  sets  of  year  the  farmers  owe  interest  on  that 

wheels  of  Industry  turning,  for  our  present  people;  citizens  of  the  States  are  citl-  debt,  plus  the  interest  on  this  year's 

debt  is  such  that  Increased  domesUc  produc-  tens  of  the  United  States.  We  are  one  loan,  plus  the  debt  for  this  year,  prac- 

tion  18  essential.  „^^  j^e  same.  tically  aU  will  be  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  balanced  bill  So  I  say  to  you  as  we  come  to  consid-       Mr.  Chairman,  today's  Wall  Street 

which    touches   nearly   every   agency  er  this  bill,  let  us  decide  whether  we  Journal  contains  an  exceUent  descrip- 

and  department  of  the  Government  want   to   take  care   of   our   domestic  tion  of  the  critical  problem  now  faced 

and  every  part  of  the  Nation.  needs   first   and   then   we   can   look  by  farmers  and  others  involved  with 

The    measure    before    us    provides  around  and  see  what  we  want  to  do  for  the  farm  economy, 

funding  for  the  elderly  for  the  young,  others.  It  is  high  time  we  did  It.                   Let  me  read  some  of  the  points  men- 

for  the  farmers,  for  the  mUitary.  for  History  repeats  Itself.  In  1959  Mr.  tloned  in  the  article* 

students,  for  national  energy  needs.  Elsenhower    was    President    and    he       t~,„  h«»..,^  ,.™  ' ^«.„  k..  -.-.--^ 

and  for  our  Nation's  natural  resources,  vetoed  the  public  works  bill  because  it  r^^^.  i^  ^SZf  f^  ^^« 

And  Mr   Chitonaa  before  we  com-  had  67  new  starts.  We  failed  to  over-  i^^thelr'^tome^'SeS^r^to^mo^ 

plete  consideration  of  the  bill,  we  will  ride  his  veto.  It  came  back  to  commit-           , 

also  address  the  Contra  issue.  tee  and  I  made  the  motion  for  it  with                       •            •            .            . 

Also,   Mr.   Chairman,   this  bUl  pro-  the  support  of  the  late  Mike  Kirwan.       "^f  Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corp.s 

vides  a  total  of  more  than  $1,700  mil-  and   the   gentleman   from   Kentucky  ^^T}^j^  °Z    ««.^  ^  ^^ 

Uon   for   supplemental   pay   costs   to  [Mr.  Natchkr]  who  is  here  now.  We  ^^ty^  ^^Sie  «  K  tST  l^ve 

cover  the  expense  of  the  January  1,  reduced  aU  projects  by  2V4  percent  and  faUed  so  far  this  year  were  agricultural 

1985.   pay  increase   recommended  by  sent  it  back  to  the  President  with  the  banks, 

the  President  for  Federal  employees.  new  starts  retained  in  the  bill.  As  Mr.           .            .            .            .            , 

Mr.   Chairman,  some  of  the  high-  Kirwan  said.  It  is  the  only  time  that  it       _.^  , ^^.„  _,,   .  , ^  .    _ 

lights  of  the  bill  include  the  following:  has  been  successfully  done  in  history.  .^^  'T^x^'%^^^^.^J'^ 

Selected  major  highlighU  And   I   used   this   argument:    Do   you  other  commercial   banks  with  agriculture 

tin  muuons  of  doiiara]  mean    that    you    are    going    to    let    a  portfoUos  together  have  about  $51  billion  in 

Program  supplemental:                      Amount  budget       officer       determine       what  farm  exposure.  As  much  as  50%  of  that 

Rental  housing  assistance— rescls-  projects  which  you  are  going  to  have  debt,  or  $25.5  billion,  is  now  "dangerously 

slon  of  contract  authority -$S39  and  which  you  are  going  to  surren-  delinquent  or  soon  to  be." 

Other  rescissions -278  der— the  obligation  and  the  authority           »            .            .            .            • 

^irj"fnn^   ^^^  ^*'*^  Security  we  have  as  a  Congress  to  pick  out  the       some  banken  predict  that  as  many  as  20 

AiH^  T«^r;;H¥;';;:;";«;i;V::;i"V;;      ■  projects  that  we  beUeve  in?  Are  you  Iowa  banks  will  faU  this  year.  In  1984.  three 

""en^r  oTau?K?ffitg£?  ^^^  ^  ^'^^^  ^  -"^'  '^r  10-year^ld  faUed. 
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authorizations,  because  for  so  many 


budget  request) 2.000  years  we  have  been  unable  to  get  an  ^he  farm  banks'  land  problem  also  is  get- 
Guaranteed  student  loans 720  authorlzmg  bill  enacted  into  law.  ting  worse.  Through  farm  faUures  and  fore- 
Food  stamps 319  I  say  the  time  has  come,  and  I  have  closures,  banks  in  recent  months  have  been 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 3.936  said  it  to  the  Rules  Committee,  for  the  accumulating  farmland  in  many  areas  faster 
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than  ftt  almost  anytime  since  the  Depres- 
sion. 

£Cr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that 
Members  understand  the  severity  of 
this  problem.  Agriculture  is  our  larg- 
est single  industry;  it  is  larger  than 
the  auto,  steel,  and  housing  industries 
combined.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our 
whole  economy.  A  fall  in  farm  income 
always  led  off  every  depression.  The 
warning  signs  are  out. 

We  have  $500,000  in  this  bill  for  a 
survey  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
present  debt  was  incurred  because  the 
Government  would  not  let  the  farmers 
sell  their  products,  or  would  not  help 
him  to  keep  part  of  the  world  market. 
As  a  nation  it  appears  now  that  we  will 
be  forced  to  suspend  i>ayment  of  that 
part  of  the  debt  caused  by  embargo. 

I  think  that  that  is  highly  essential. 

We  have  other  provisions  for  agri- 
culture, but  the  controversy  here 
seems  to  be  on  the  water  projects 
which  are  so  essential  to  our  major 
cities  and  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

I  repeat  again  at  this  stage  and  I  will 
speak  later  on  this  matter  Should  we 
not  retain  to  ourselves  the  obligation 
or  the  right  to  exercise  our  obligation 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try, because  of  the  debts  we  owe?  The 
President's  budget  shows  us  that  our 
debt  is  going  to  be  $2  trillion  by  the 
end  of  1986,  $2  trillion.  Can  we  afford 
to  let  our  country  go  to  pot  if  we  are 
to  meet  such  unbelievable  debt?  We 
could  leave  our  children  and  our  chU- 
dren's  children  all  the  money  in  the 
world,  but  without  a  strong  land  itself 
they  would  not  make  it.  But  if  we  pro- 
tect our  soil,  prevent  our  rivers  from 
flooding,  if  we  take  care  of  our  coun- 
try, with  our  harbors  developed,  with 
our  streams  controlled,  with  water 
supply  available  for  oiu-  cities  then 
their  future  can  be  good  for  they 
could  set  up  their  own  financial 
s}rstem.  If  you  do  not  go  along  with 
this  bill  and  hope  that  in  conference 
we  can  take  care  of  the  projects  that 
may  be  left  out  under  this  rule,  if  you 
do  not  go  along  we  are  going  to  have  a 
serious  situation  in  our  own  country. 

So  I  ask  the  gentlemen's  help  in 
going  along  with  the  position  of  our 
committee.  I  hope  we  can  handle  this 
matter  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  have 
some  leeway  in  conference  so  that  we 
can  look  at  the  projects  that  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  in  this  bill  and  let 
the  Congress  again  regain  its  control 
from  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Man- 
agement. We  will  be  living  up  to  our 
responsibility.  We  will  retain  in  the 
Congress  the  right  to  designate  public 
works  projects. 

I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  go  along 
with  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  my  colleagues 
have  voted  for  the  rule. 

For  those  unauthorized  projects 
which  go  out.  I  hope  we  can  provide 
for  them  in  conference,  subject  of 
course  to  later  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress. Since  for  10  years  the  authoriz- 
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ing  comfnittee  has  been  unable  to  au- 
thorize new  projects,  it  is  up  to  us  to 
fill  the  void.  These  projects  are  sup- 
ported by  the  local  people,  by  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  are 
very  much  needed.  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  in  conference  to  see  that  they 
are  tak«i  care  of  as  we  do  under  the 
rule  for  authorized  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  the  support 
of  all  my  colleagues  for  this  essential 
legislation. 

Give  «s  a  chance  to  help  our  col- 
leagues, many  of  whom  have  waited  10 
years  fof  equal  treatment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Hfflssissippi  [Mr.  WHrmif]  has 
consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  4  years 
this  Hoiise  has  considered  nine  general 
supplemtentals.  These  bills  fit  a  pat- 
tern, anf  the  bill  before  us  today  is  cut 
from  tht  same  cloth. 

First,  consistent  with  the  pattern, 
most  of  the  money  is  in  a  few  accoimts 
where  mk  appropriate  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  routine 
supplementals. 

In  this  bill,  $10.6  billion,  or  80  per- 
cent of  the  total,  is  in  11  programs 
where  we  have  provided  the  exact 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate,  and 
which  Includes  food  stamps,  CCC,  the 
international  banks,  Israel  and  Egypt, 
veteranaf  benefits,  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees, and  a  payment  to  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  for  military  serv- 

ThiTSut  of  the  bill  is  like  a  shiny 
new  car.  It  is  expensive,  but  you  don't 
have  to  look  under  the  hood  to  know 
that  it  vifill  get  you  home. 

I  wish  tthat  we  could  pass  this  part  of 
the  bill  separately,  so  that  our  veter- 
ans, and  people  on  food  stamps,  could 
have  their  benefits  while  we  stage  our 
annual  performance  of  "roll  out  the 
barrel." 

Unfortunately,  they  will  wait  while 
we  play.' 

That  brings  me  to  the  rest  of  the 
money  hi  the  bill,  which  is  only  $2.0 
billion.  «nd  which  is  shown  in  the  com- 
mittee ^port  as  $69  milllMi  under 
budget. 

However,  that  $69  million  under 
budget  1b  like  a  used  car  with  only  69 
miles  on  the  odometer.  You  should 
look  unper  the  hood,  and  check  the 
odometer  very  carefully,  before  you 
try  to  diive  that  car  off  the  lot. 

And  i|  you  know  where  to  look,  you 
wiU  find  that  the  odometer  on  this  bill 
has  been  set  back. 

For  etample.  if  you  look  on  page  7 
of  the  report,  you  will  see  that  the  bill 
contains  $278  million  in  rescissions, 
which  la  accurate.  But  you  will  also  see 
that  there  was  no  request  for  these  re- 
scissions, which  is  not  accurate.  Of  the 
$278  million  in  budget  authority  re- 
scinded in  this  bill.  $239  million  was  in 
fact  requested  by  the  President  on 
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February  6  of  this  year.  If  those  rescis- 
sions are  scared  as  requested,  which 
they  were,  then  the  bill  is  over  budget 
by  $170  miUion. 

In  fact,  on  ^bruary  6  the  President 
proposed  a  total  of  $1.8  billion  in  re- 
scissions, and  by  rescinding  only  $278 
million,  we  are  actually  over  budget  by 
a  total  of  $1.S  billion. 

Now  that  'you  have  adjusted  the 
speedometer,  \  you  should  look  under 
the  hood. 

And  you  will  find  that  the  commit- 
tee, like  the  master  political  mechan- 
ics that  we  ire.  have  made  some  ad- 
justments.    ] 

We  cut  $889  million  from  the  supple- 
mental reque^  for  defense  pay  costs, 
and  we  approved  $39  million  in  rescis- 
sions which  Were  in  fact  not  requested 
by  the  President. 

We  used  tnose  savings  to  finance 
$163  million  in  unbudgeted  pay  sup- 
plementals, ind  $932  million  in  un- 
budgeted program  supplementals. 

Next,  take  the  cap  off  the  distribu- 
tor, and  loo  I  very  carefully  at  the 
wiring. 

The  pay  si  pplementals  that  we  re- 
ceived from  the  administration  re- 
quired that  DOD  absorb  only  26  per- 
cent of  its  additional  pay  costs,  while 
all  other  agencies  had  to  absorb  72 
percent.  I  think  those  priorities  were 
wrong,  and  so  did  the  committee. 

By  cutting  $885  million  from  DOD 
pay,  and  addhig  $162  million  for  other 
agencies,  we  I  provide  that  both  DOD 
and  the  civ^Uan  agencies  absorb  56 
percent  of  their  additional  pay  costs.  I 
think  those  priorities  are  right,  and 
deserve  your  support. 

When  we  qdded  $932  million  in  un- 
budgeted program  supplementals,  we 
included  $17|  million  for  65  new  water 
projects,  which  have  a  total  cost  now 
estimated  at  $4  billion.  While  several 
of  the  worst  projects  were  stricken  by 
the  full  committee,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  we  can  reach  a  compro- 
mise with  the  Senate  which  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  t^e  administration. 

We  added  (168.6  million  to  cover  the 
additional  revenue  forgone  by  the 
Postal  Service  due  to  volume  increases 
and  the  rate  increases  implemented  in 
February  of  this  year. 

We  added  $55.5  miUion  for  guaran- 
teed student  I  loans,  which  is  the  addi- 
tional amount  required  luider  current 
law.  I 

We  added!  $287  million  for  PeU 
grants,  which  is  the  additional  amount 
required  to  continue  assistance  with  a 
maximum  aifard  of  $2,100  and  a  cost 
of  attendance  limit  of  60  percent  as 
provided  by  current  law. 

We  added  $35.6  million  for  foster 
care  and  ado  ption  assistance,  which  is 
the  additional  amount  required  under 
current  law. 

We  added  $45  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Ma  lagement  to  cover  funds 
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Most  of  the  program  supplementals 
are  required  under  existing  law.  Our 
proposed  pay  supplementals  are, 
frankly,  more  fair  and  equitable  than 
those  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

WhUe  I  cannot  support  the  water 
projects  on  their  own,  they  are  only 
one  chapter  in  this  bill. 

Each  Member  must  make  his  or  her 
own  judgment,  but  for  my  part,  I 
intend  to  give  this  car  a  test  drive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  I  suggest- 
ed that  if  the  money  for  Nicaragua 
ends  up  being  put  in  here  it  might  be 
called  pork  insurance,  to  secure  the 
administration's  support  for  some  of 
these  water  projects.  In  fact,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Nicaragua  money  should 
really  be  put  in  the  agriculture  section 
of  the  bill. 

In  full  committee,  we  made  some  im- 
provements in  the  water  section  of  the 
bill— and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  to  be  commended  for  that  effort. 
We  removed  two  projects,  and  added 
cost  sharing  language  to  the  Animas 
La  Plata  project  in  Colorado.  But  the 
section  is  still  objectionable 

I  talked  a  minute  ago  about  how  you 
should  look  under  the  hood  and  kick 
the  tires  of  this  car.  Well,  unless  we 
adopt  some  of  the  amendments  today 
to  cut  back  on  these  water  projects, 
you'd  also  better  look  behind  the  car 
and  see  if  you're  dragging  about  5  bU- 
lion  dollars'  worth  of  cement  and  con- 
crete. Even  if  it  doesn't  stop  you  com- 
pletely, it's  sure  going  to  kill  your 
miles  per  gallon. 

D  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohte]  has 
consiuned  8  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Natcher],  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
chapter  VIII  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  H.R. 
2577.  includes  $4,592,841,000  for  the 
Departments  and  Agencies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  Education  Sub- 
committee. This  is  an  increase  of 
$384,091,000  over  the  amount  request- 
ed by  the  President.  Of  the  total  rec- 
ommended in  the  bill,  $4,299,841,000— 
94  percent— is  for  entitlement  activi- 
ties where  pasrments  are  mandated 
under  existing  law.  This  includes  an 
indefinite  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000,000  for  payments  to 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Funds  re- 
quired by  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  This  payment  adjusts 
the  credit  to  the  trust  funds  made  in 
1983  for  pre-1957  military  service  wage 
credits.  This  appropriation  is  described 


foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
programs  authorized  by  title  IV-E  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and 
$720,346,000  for  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

Chapter  vm  includes  a  supplemen- 
tal amount  of  $287  million  for  the  Pell 
Grant  Program.  Adding  this  amount 
to  the  $3,325  million  included  in  the 
1985  Appropriations  Act  will  provide  a 
total  of  $3,612  million  for  Pell  grant 
awards  for  the  coming  academic  year 
1985-86. 

In  the  1985  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Education  we  recom- 
mended, and  Congress  approved,  a 
maximum  Pell  grant  award  of  $2,100 
up  to  a  limit  of  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  attendance  at  a  college  or  universi- 
ty. These  provisions  were  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill  signed  by  the 
President  on  November  8, 1984. 

In  the  1985  supplemental  budget 
submitted  by  the  President  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  1985,  as  request  was  included  to 
reduce  the  mftrimnm  Pell  grant  from 
$2,100  to  $2,000  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  attendance.  We  examined  this 
request  from  the  President  and  found 
that  almost  1  million  low  income  stu- 
dents would  receive  little  or  no  in- 
crease in  their  Pell  grant  award. 

The  subcommittee  recommended 
going  along  part  way  with  the  budget 
request  by  providing  a  maximiun  grant 
of  $2,100  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  attendance.  But  this  action  would 
also  have  resulted  in  many  low  income 
students  attending  public  community 
colleges  not  receiving  any  increase  in 
their  Pell  grant  award. 

In  full  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  to 
retain  the  maximum  grant  of  $2,100 
up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance. I  felt  we  were  right  last  year 
when  the  1985  appropriation  was  en- 
acted and  I  still  feel  that  we  should 
stay  with  it  and  make  no  changes.  Mil- 
lions of  low  income  students  have  been 
counting  on  some  increase  in  their  Pell 
grant  award,  and  I  think  we  should 
help  them  as  much  as  we  can. 

There  is  a  shortfall  in  the  Pell  grant 
program  from  1983  and  1984  appro- 
priations of  $468  million.  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  borrow  this 
amoimt  from  the  1985  appropriation 
and  we  have  agreed  to  allow  them  to 
cover  the  prior  years'  shortfalls  in  this 
manner.  However  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  the  admlnlstratior.  to 
submit  a  budget  request  to  cover  prior 
years'  shortfalls  so  that  continued  bor- 
rowing would  not  be  necessary. 

In  any  case,  we  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  supplemental  bill  includes 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  a  $2,100 
maximum  Pell  grant  up  to  60  percent 
of  the  cost  of  attendance.  In  the  1986 
appropriation  bill,  the  whole  matter  of 
Pell  grant  funding  will  be  considered 


including  the  problem  of  prior  years' 
shortfalls. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  agrees 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
Labor-Health  and  Human  Services- 
Education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  labor,  health  and 
human  services,  and  education  section 
of  this  supplemental  contains  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  money  items, 
compared  to  a  number  of  other  sec- 
tions, although  a  large  Social  Security 
item  makes  the  amount  of  funding 
proposed  quite  significant. 

This  section  provides  $4,593  billion 
in  program  supplementals  for  labor, 
health  and  human  services,  and  educa- 
tion programs.  $384  million  over  the 
budget  request. 

Of  that  total,  $4.3  billion  is  for  man- 
datory items  that  need  to  be  provided: 
$3.5  billion  for  Social  Security,  $720 
million  for  guaranteed  student  loans, 
and  $79.5  million  for  adoption  assist- 
ance and  foster  care. 

The  balance  is  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams, for  which  there  was  no  admin- 
istration request  for  funds:  $287  mil- 
lion for  Pell  grants  and  $6  million  in 
first-time  funding  for  the  Family  Vio- 
lence Prevention  and  Services  Act. 
There  is  also  $30  million  in  trust  fund 
money  provided  for  State  unenu>loy- 
ment  insurance  operations. 

The  largest  item  is  the  $3.5  billion 
for  Social  Seciulty,  and  deserves  a 
word  of  explanation.  It  represents  the 
second  installment  of  cashing  out  the 
pre-1957  military  service  credits,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Social  Security  bailout 
legislation  passed  in  1983.  The  admin- 
istration requested  the  fuU  $3.5  bil- 
lion, but  since  the  actual  requirement 
won't  be  finally  determined  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  the  bill  provides  an  indefi- 
nite appropriation  of  up  to  $3.5  billion. 

Another  $1.07  billion  is  for  Student 
Financial  Assistance  Programs.  $720 
million  is  for  guaranteed  student 
loans,  $665  million  of  which,  requested 
by  the  administration,  is  to  cover 
shortfalls  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  remaining  $55  million, 
added  by  the  committee,  is  to  cover 
the  cost  of  State  administrative  allow- 
ances and  loan  advances,  which  the 
Department  had  proposed  to  eliminate 
in  fiscal  year  1985,  but  which  a 
number  of  States  indicated  could  lead 
to  serious  problems  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  program;  $287  million  is 
for  Pell  grants,  to  cover  estimated 
shortfalls  in  the  current  program 
during  fiscal  year  1985.  The  adminis- 
tration had  requested  reducing  the 
maximum  grant  and  cost  of  attend- 
ance allowance  from  the  $2,100/60 
percent  provided  for  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  labor,  HHS,  and  education  appro- 
priations bill.  The  committee  chose 
not  to  reduce  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
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gram,  but  rather  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  meet  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  of  the  full 
cost  of  the  program  at  a  $2,100  maxi- 
mum grant.  60  percent  cost  of  attend- 
ance allowance  leveL 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  PeU  Grant  Program  remains 
seriously  underfunded.  This  supple- 
mental does  not  address  shortfalls  in 
the  program  accumulated  during  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1984,  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Education  to  amount 
to  $468  million.  Somehow  this  will  still 
need  to  be  addressed  in  the  near 
future,  and  represents  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
$6  million  in  first-time  ftmding  for  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Serv- 
ices Act.  passed  as  title  III  of  the  child 
abuse  amendments  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress.  This  was  an  amendment 
I  offered  in  fuU  committee.  It  will  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  States  to  set  up  shel- 
ters for  battered  spouses  and  their 
children.  A  small  portion  of  the  funds, 
IS  percent.  wlU  go  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Clearinghouse 
on  Family  Violence  Prevention  and  to 
malce  training  and  technical  assistance 
grants  to  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  provide  means  for  ef- 
fectively responding  to  incidents  of 
family  violence. 

Domestic  violence  is  a  major  prob- 
lem that  we  have  swept  under  the  rug 
for  too  long.  When  the  authorization 
biU  was  being  considered  in  the  House, 
some  figures  were  used  that  there  may 
be  something  like  6  million  cases  of 
spouse  abuse  a  year,  with  some  2,000 
to  4.000  spouses  battered  to  death. 

This  program  will  serve  as  seed 
money,  providing  funds  that  have  to 
be  matched  on  the  State  and  local 
levels  to  set  up  shelters.  No  shelter 
can  receive  funding  for  more  than  3 
years,  and  the  matching  requirement 
goes  up  each  of  the  3  years.  So  we  will 
not  be  setting  up  another  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy here,  but  using  Federal 
fimds  in  their  most  effective  way,  as 
seed  money  and  as  an  incentive  to  en- 
courage involvement  on  all  levels  in 
this  issue  so  deserving  of  attention. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment received  a  wide  degree  of  biparti- 
san support  in  Congress  from  the  Con- 
gressional Caucus  on  Women's  Issues, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families,  and  many  indi- 
vidual Members  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  It  also  enjoyed  the  support  of 
many  organizations,  such  as  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Leagues,  and  organi- 
zations in  my  congressional  district, 
such  as  the  Women's  Services  Center 
in  Pittsf  ield. 

The  other  major  fimding  item  in 
this  section  is  $79.5  million  for  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance,  two  re- 
cently created  entitlements  that  are 
now  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 


admini^ration  requested  the  $79.5 
million,  but  request  that  $35.6  million 
of  it  be  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams. The  committee  agreed  with  the 
overall  amount,  but  not  with  the 
transfer,  and  so  provided  the  full  $79.5 
million  by  supplemental  funds. 

Finally,  in  this  section  of  H.R.  2577, 
there  are  a  number  of  bill  and  report 
provisions,  of  greater  or  lesser  signifi- 
cance, dealing  with  the  timing  or  con- 
ditions relating  to  appropriations 
items  provided  in  previous  appropria- 
tions aqbion. 

Ther«  is  one  of  these  I  would  draw 
special  Attention  to.  The  report  lan- 
guage Concerning  the  Area  Health 
Educatlpn  Center  Program  is  of  con- 
cern to  ^e.  It  involves  a  very  technical 
matter  lOf  interpretation  of  the  au- 
thorization legislation  relating  to  the 
availabiity  of  special  initiatives 
grants.  The  situation  is  that  there  are 
a  few  Sftates  that  have  rather  imlque 
AHEC  setups,  involving  regional 
AHEC'^  that  were  set  up  over  a  stag- 
gered period  of  time.  Some  of  those  re- 
gional AHEC's  have  completed  their  6 
years  of  core  Federal  support,  while 
other  regional  AHEC's  in  the  State  are 
still  in  their  6-year  core  support 
period. 

In  1981.  in  the  Omnibus  ReconcUia- 
tion  Aci  a  Special  Initiatives  Program 
was  set!  up  to  allow  small  grants  to 
those  AHEC's  that  had  completed 
their  6  years  of  core  support  for  inno- 
vation and  development.  That  act  did 
not  tak#  any  special  recognition  of  the 
unique  ttray  that  the  AHEC's  Program 
is  set  up  in  two  or  three  States  across 
the  country,  and  the  question  is  how 
those  tuiique  programs  should  be 
treated  under  the  Special  Initiatives 
Prograni.  Since  the  statute  is  not 
clear,  one  must  turn  to  the  report  lan- 
guage, where  it  is  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  new  program  was  to  pro- 
vide a  grant  program  to  AHEC's  that 
had  exhausted  their  core  support.  And 
since  that  is  the  clear  intent  of  the 
program,  the  statute  should  be  inter- 
preted accordingly,  to  make  the  Spe- 
cial Initiatives  Program  available  to 
AHEC'sj  that  have  exhausted  their 
core  sutport.  including  those  regional 
AHEC'fll  that  have  done  so.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  should  reconsider  the 
position  of  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  on  this  issue, 
in  light  of  the  need  to  make  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  statute  reflect  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  creating  the  pro- 
gram. Itiere  is  absolutely  no  clear  pro- 
gram o^  policy  reason  to  sidetrack  this 
intent  through  a  narrow  reading  of 
the  staljute  that  goes  off  on  a  techni- 
cal interpretation  not  clearly  ground- 
ed in  the  meaning  of  the  statute  or  in 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  and  I 
would  »rge  the  Department,  on  this 
small  iafeue  of  great  importance  to  me, 
to  recoi  sider  the  issue  accordingly. 


•--iC 


Mr.  WHiri'KN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  5  minuses  to  the  gentleman  from 
BCassachusei|t8  [Mr.  Bolaio)]. 

Mr.  BOLAjND.  Mr.  Chairman,  chap- 
ter VI.  the  ^UD-independent  agencies 
chapter,  is  truly  noncontroversial.  I'll 
take  just  a  |few  minutes  to  highlight 
the  key  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

We  have  included  supplemental  ap- 
propriations of  $239,700,000.  Offset- 
ting that  amount,  a  total  of 
$628,846,000  is  proposed  for  rescission. 
And  of  that  amount— $24,906,000  is  in 
response  to  $ection  2901  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  C>evelopment.  the  commit- 
tee is  recominending  that  an  addition- 
al $528.940.(|00  of  section  236  budget 
authority  be  rescinded.  This  action 
will  complete  the  conversion  of  units 
receiving  rental  assistance  payments 
to  the  Secltfon  8  Subsidy  Program. 
This  conversion  process  has  been  un- 
derway for  a  number  of  years.  It  pro- 
vides a  long-^rm  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  inadequate  funding  to  amend 
RAP  contracts. 

Second,  under  HUD,  the  administra- 
tion proposed  that  $253,137,569  of 
excess  1985  ipublic  housing  operating 
subsidy  f  un^s.  be  rescinded.  The  com- 
mittee hasj  recommended  reducing 
that  rescission  to  $75  million  and  the 
bill  also  includes  language  which  will 
permit  unutilized  fimds  to  be  carried 
over  from  1JD85  to  1986.  In  reducing 
the  rescissidn,  the  committee  recog- 
nizes that  additional  funds  wiU  be  re- 
quired in  1986  over  and  above  the 
budget  request  of  $1,010  million.  To 
meet  actual  performance  funding 
system  reqalrements  for  operating 
subsidies  next  year. 

The  coiimittee  has  included 
$500,000  under  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  to  continue  the 
interagency  study  of  cigarette  fire 
safety.  The  purpose  of  this  effort  is  to 
study  cigarettes  which  are  more  rapid- 
ly extinquis^ed  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
household  f  ii 

In  connection  with  the  Environmen- 
tal Protectidn  Agency  the  committee 
is  recommending  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $20  million  to  help  im- 
plement EPA's  expanded  responsibil- 
ities under  amendments  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
passed  last  November.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide EPA  with  the  resources  to  under- 
take these  new  activities  the  commit- 
tee approved  a  $21  million  reprogram- 
ming  in  January.  This  $20  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  will  add  50 
work-years  and  provide  the  necessary 
funds  for  meeting  the  new  permitting 
and  enforceihent  activities  outlined  in 
the  legislatic^. 

With  respect  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrationj  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded the  requested  $175  million  for 
compensatioh  and  pensions  and  $44.2 
million    for    readjustment    benefits. 
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These  amounts  will  provide  funding 
for  added  entitlement  benefits  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  last  year. 

For  increased  VA  pay  costs,  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  supplemental 
appropriations  of  $186,050,000  in  new 
budget  authority  and  $2,712,000  in 
transfers.  This  involves  the  largest 
single  increase  in  our  chapter— $80 
million  for  the  VA's  medical  care  ap- 
propriation. The  administration  had 
requested  a  $72,524,000  supplemental 
appropriation  in  medical  care  and  pro- 
posed that  the  VA  absorb  an  addition- 
al $106,695,000. 

Requiring  the  VA  to  absorb  more 
than  $100  million  would  cause  medical 
care  staffing  to  drop  2,100  positions 
below  the  193,941  established  when 
Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed  the  1985  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee does  not  agree  that  hospital 
staffing  should  be  reduced.  Such 
action  not  only  limits  the  number  of 
patients  that  can  be  treated— but- 
more  importantly— it  reduces  the  qual- 
ity of  care  to  levels  that  could  threat- 
en the  safety  of  the  VA  patients. 

For  those  reasons,  the  committee 
has  recommended  that  $152,524,000  be 
provided  for  increased  pay  costs  in  the 
medical  care  account.  This  increase  of 
$80  million  will  allow  the  VA  to  main- 
tain sin  average  employment  of  193,941 
and  avoid  unnecessary  and  potentially 
damaging  reductions  in  required  medi- 
cal activities. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
touch  on  an  item  that  is  not  included 
in  the  bill.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  proposed  a  trans- 
fer of  $3.1  million  to  the  salaries  and 
expenses  appropriation  from  the 
emergency  management  planning  and 
assistance  account  to  cover  a  projected 
salary  shortfall  of  approximately  $3 
million.  In  addition.  FEMA  requested 
that  $2,472,000  be  transferred  from 
the  same  account  to  provide  for  in- 
creased pay  costs. 

The  committee  is  not  recommending 
any  transfer  of  funds  the  report  on 
page  99  details  the  rationale  behind 
this  action— but  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  one  or  two  points.  

The  simple  fact  is  that  FEMA  has 
been  employing  more  people  than  it 
can  support  on  an  annual  basis.  But 
what  is  more  troubling  is  that  the 
Agency  and  its  management  has  been 
aware  of  the  problem  and  has  not 
taken  action  to  correct  it. 

This  management  problem  dates 
back  to  fiscal  year  1984  when  the 
Agency  obligated  $3.7  million  more  for 
salary  costs  than  were  budgeted.  The 
additional  funds  were  taken  from 
other  objects  such  as  travel  and  equip- 
ment. And  today— 1  year  later— FEMA 
still  has  more  employees  on  board 
than  it  can  support.  This  violates  ex- 
isting law  which  states  that  funds 
should  be  apportioned  to  prevent  obli- 


gations or  expenditures  at  a  rate  that 
would  require  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. The  fact  is  that  FEMA  is 
technically  in  violation  of  the  Anti-De- 
ficiency Act. 

Also,  contributing  to  the  problem  is 
the  fact  that  unused  funds  targeted 
for  salaries  under  the  Government 
preparedness  activity  were  used  to 
augment  -the  management  function. 
FEMA  took  this  action  without  in- 
forming the  committee  and  in  clear 
violation  of  established  reprogram- 
ming  procedures.  At  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1984,  approximately  100  people 
were  augmenting  the  management 
function— but  the  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Agency  did  not  have  the  fimds 
available  to  support  those  positions. 

The  committee's  recommendation  is 
intended  to  force  the  agency  to  reduce 
employment  now  rather  than  later. 
The  fact  is  that  even  if  all  the  funds 
requested  for  transfer  were  provided 
in  1985— FEMA  would  still  have  to 
reduce  employment  by  several  hun- 
dred positions  in  order  to  get  down  to 
a  level  that  it  can  support  in  1986. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  situation  is  intol- 
erable. The  Agency  is  purposely  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide a  supplemental  appropriation. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  FEMA  man- 
agement is  ignoring  the  problem— be- 
cause that  management  expects  the 
Congress  to  come  to  its  rescue.  In 
other  words,  FEMA  is  telling  us  that 
unless  we  provide  the  money— it  will 
furlough  hundreds  of  employees. 

I  recognize  that  this  action  is 
tough— it  is  difficult— but  I  believe  it  is 
necessary.  Why  is  it  necessary— be- 
cause it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
constitutional  relationship  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  as  it 
relates  to  the  power  of  the  purse.  I 
urge  the  Members  of  this  House  to 
support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion.          

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
VI  of  this  bill,  the  HUD  and  independ- 
ent agencies  chapter  is  very  noncon- 
troversial, but  does  meet  some  impor- 
tant national  needs.  I  should  like  to 
detail  just  a  few. 

This  bill  includes  $5  million  for  the 
EPA  to  continue  its  work  in  imple- 
menting the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act.  enacted  last  year. 
This  money  is  to  be  used  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  largely  for  hazardous 
waste  permitting  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. This  act  forms  an  important 
part  of  our  national  environmental 
policy  and  money  appropriated  for 
this  purpose  is  a  sound  investment. 

We  have  provided  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration with  $44.2  million  in 
funds  for  readjustment  benefits. 
These  additional  fimds  will  assist  Viet- 
nam-era veterans  by  increasing  their 
educational  subsistence  benefits.  This 
addition  is  necessary  to  make  the  in- 
creased payments  authorized  by  the 
Veterans'  Benefits  Improvement  Act 


of  1984.  This  is  consistent  with  this 
House's  support  of  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans and  is  an  important  part  of  our 
Nation's  veterans'  programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  VI 
contains  a  rescission  of  $75  million  in 
operating  subsidy  money  for  low- 
income  housing  projects.  This  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  amount  of  the 
rescission  requested  by  HUD,  but  re- 
flects what  we  on  the  subcommittee 
believe  to  be  a  level  that  will  allow 
local  public  housing  authorities  to 
meet  their  obligations. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
minority  is  in  full  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  this 
chapter  of  the  bill,  and  I  urge  Mem- 
bers on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  adopt 
this  chapter  and  the  bilL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
VI  contains  our  committee's  recom- 
mendations for  -$389.2  million,  in- 
cluding rescissions  of  budget  authority 
in  the  amount  of  $99.9  million,  rescis- 
sions of  contract  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $528.9  million  and  $239.7 
million  in  new  appropriations. 

We  have  included  the  administra- 
tion's requests  for  $175  million  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  comi)en- 
sation  and  pensions  payments  and 
$44.2  million  to  the  VA  for  readjust- 
ment benefits.  We  have  approved  a  de- 
ferral request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  $31.5  million  in  science 
education  funds,  and  we  have  ap- 
proved a  request  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  clarification  of  congressional 
intent  in  providing  a  total  of  $155.5 
million  for  space  station  activities  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  appropriation  act. 
In  addition,  we  have  approved  $24.9 
million  in  deficit  reduction  act  rescis- 
sions, most  of  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  February. 

For  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  committee 
has  recommended  a  supplemental  re- 
scission of  $23.4  million  in  contract  au- 
thority and  $528.9  million  in  budget 
authority  in  response  to  revised  esti- 
mates on  the  number  of  conversions 
from  the  Rental  Assistance  Program 
to  the  Section  8  Program  in  1985.  We 
have  also  recommended  the  recission 
of  $75  million  in  pas^ments  for  the  op- 
eration of  low-income  housing  projects 
to  address  revised  estimates  on  1985 
operating  subsidy  requirements  and 
projections  for  fiscal  year  1986  re- 
quirements. 

With  regard  to  unrequested  program 
supplementals.  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended $500,000  for  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission  to  cover 
costs  related  to  the  recently  author- 
ized cigarette  fire  safety  study  and 
costs  related  to  meetings  of  the  techni- 
cal study  group. 

We  have  included  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion and  50  work  years  for  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  aocel- 
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erate  regulatory  development  and 
technical  assistance  in  support  of  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act-related  activities  under  abatement, 
control,  and  compliance. 

In  tiUe  II  of  the  biU.  the  committee 
has  recommended  $186  million  in  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  pay 
costs,  and  $1,712  million  in  transfers. 
The  majority  of  the  $75  million  in- 
crease over  the  administration's  re- 
quests Is  for  medical  care  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  and  allows  the 
VA  to  avoid  anticipated  reductions  in 
medical  care  activities. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  SiothI. 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  respond  primarily  on  chapter  II. 
which  is  under  the  subcommittee  I  am 
privileged  to  chair. 

Tou  might  thinli.  to  read  the  news- 
paper or  hear  the  news,  that  this 
whole  bill  is  about  Nicaragua.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  that  is  $14  million;  the 
bill  covers  between  $13  and  $14  million 
in  supplementals,  and  there  are  some 
very  important  matters  involved  total- 
ly unrelated  to  Nicaragua.  Chapter  II 
totals  about  $408  million  in  supple- 
mental funds,  but  we  are  $1.5  million 
under  what  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  1985  enacted  law  plus  the  sup- 
plemental requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Under  this  biU,  we  implement  the 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act  we 
passed  here  last  fall.  The  prison 
Bj'stem  is  involved;  additional  Border 
Patrol  agents  are  involved;  drug  en- 
forcement is  involved;  the  PTC,  SBA, 
and  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
SEC,  there  is  funding  to  enhance  secu- 
rity for  the  embassies  overseas  where 
we  have  had  some  problems  and  Amer- 
icans have  died. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  impor- 
tant things  in  this  bill  that  have  not 
received  much  attention,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  called  to  everyone's  atten- 
tion that  there  are  many  items  affect- 
ing virtually  everyone  in  the  United 
States  in  this  bill  and  that  the  dispute 
regarding  aid  to  Nicaraguan  Contras  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  ask  him  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy. 

Chairman  Smith,  I  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  supporting  my  re- 
quest to  disapprove  the  administra- 
tion's proposal,  D85-94  on  page  9  of 
H.R.  2577,  to  defer  the  $8.5  miUion  ap- 
propriated for  replacement  of  the 
training  vessel  of  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Maritime  College  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  1984. 
The  administration  has  done  little,  if 
anything,  to  pursue  the  issue  of  re- 
placing the  Empire  State.  That  vessel 
is  33  years  old  and  is  becoming  more 


expeniive  and  difficult  to  maintain 
with  each  passing  year. 

Now,  it  appears  that  the  only  solu- 
tion ia  to  a^dn  mandate  the  immedi- 
ate acquisition  of  a  replacement  train- 
ing vefsel  for  New  York,  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  program  that  commenced 
with  the  replacement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts traiiolng  vessel,  the  Bay  State. 

I  believe  the  acquisition  of  a  replace- 
ment vessel  will  be  cost-effective  and 
in  the  national  interest.  I  a^ain  thank 
you  fdr  your  continuing  interest  and 
suppon.  

Mr.  ^MTTH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  correct  in  his  review 
of  thia  very  important  issue.  Last  year, 
we  appropriated  these  funds  for  a  re- 
placement training  vessel  and  Included 
in  thi  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act  laiiguage  that  authorized  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  expedite  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  vessel  declared  surplus. 
Since  then,  we've  received  correspond- 
ence f^om  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, atating  that  continuous  surveil- 
lance over  potentially  available  ships 
has  identified  only  three  ships— all  of 
which  they  say  are  less  suitable  than 
current  training  vessels. 

While  the  Administrator  of  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  indicated  in  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  that  the 
curren|;  ship  would  be  good  for  a  mini- 
mum ^f  5  to  8  years  more,  we  also 
heard  testimony  from  the  admirals  of 
the  State  academies— including  the 
New  York  Maritime  Academy— con- 
cerning the  state  of  disrepair  and  poor 
condition  of  the  current  school  ships. 

I  ag^ee  that  the  $8.5  mUlion  should 
be  made  available.  Hopefully,  this  will 
also  motivate  the  administration  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  replacement 
of  trai|iing  vessels  used  by  other  State 
academies. 

I  wafit  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  kirid  remarks.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  of  assistance. 

Mr.  filAGOI.  I  want  to  again  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  expect 
that,  since  this  is  the  second  time  we 
have  expressed  our  intentions,  the  ad- 
ministration will  proceed  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  replacement  training 
vessel Jor  the  State  University  of  New 
York  Maritime  College. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 

II  of  the  supplemental  provides  $407.5 
million  for  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Jus- 
tice, and  State,  the  Judiciary  and  cer- 
tain Belated  agencies,  $1.5  million 
below  the  budget  requests.  Of  the 
total  amount  appropriated,  $336.5  mil- 
lion is  if  or  program  items,  and  $71  mil- 
lion is  for  pay  costs. 

The  jpommittee  has  denied  all  major 
rescission  proposals,  the  amounts  of 
which  I  are  not  reflected  in  the  com- 
parisons Just  cited.  Programs  which 
would  be  required  to  be  funded  by  this 
action  include  $203  mUllon  for  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, $100  million  for  several  grant 
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programs  Within  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and 
$18.5  milliobi  for  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance fdr  firms  impacted  by  im- 
ports. The  total  amount  for  these 
three  programs,  $321.5  million,  repre- 
sents 86  percent  of  the  total  rescis- 
sions requested  by  the  President  for 
items  in  thk  chapter. 

More  than  half  of  the  total  program 
supplemenOals  included  in  this  chap- 
ter, or  $234  million,  is  for  phase  II  of 
the  State  Department  security  supple- 
mental reqiest.  Phase  I  was  funded  in 
Public  Law  98-473,  the  fiscal  year  1985 
continuing  resolution,  in  the  amount 
of  $110  million.  This  program  was  de- 
signed as  a  response  to  the  bombings 
of  our  Embassy  facilities  in  Lebanon 
and  Kuwait  last  year.  A  number  of 
Embassies  are  to  be  relocated  and 
others  will  receive  security  upgrades, 
mostly  in  the  Middle  East  and  Persian 
Oulf  areas.  The  specific  locations  are 
identified  (n  the  committee  report. 
Also  provided  are  addition  regional  se- 
curity officers,  armored  vehicles, 
marine  secirity  guards,  and  improved 
communications.  Security  at  the  main 
State  Depablment  facilities  in  Wash- 
tngton  will  also  be  enhanced. 

This  chapter  also  includes  $20.1  mU- 
lion for  contractor  delay  claims  and 
additional  oi>erating  costs  for  the 
Moscow  E^mbassy  project.  These  fimds 
are  needed  because  of  unforeseen 
delays  by  the  Soviet  contractor,  and 
the  United  States  will  pursue  the  re- 
covery of  some  or  all  of  the  claims. 

Smaller  iMms  in  the  chapter  include 
$3.9  million  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  for  additional 
costs  related  to  the  Geneva  arms  re- 
duction talks.  $20  million  for  the 
Board  for  international  Broadcasting 
for  the  cap|tal  modernization  plan  for 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty, 
$6.6  million  to  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  to  continue  the  facilities  mod- 
ernization program  for  the  Voice  of 
America,  atid  the  fiuiding  necessary 
for  a  nimiber  of  Department  of  Justice 
and  Judiciary  accounts  to  meet  the  in- 
creased reouirements  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  and 
the  Bankruptcy  Amendments  and  Fed- 
eral Judgeships  Act  of  1984,  including 
the  initial  funding  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
tencing Commission. 

Report  language  accompanies  the 
bill,  includftig  additional  views  by  the 
three  min(i-ity  members  of  the  sub- 
committee,! dealing  with  the  proce- 
dures to  b«  followed  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  applications 
pending  before  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  to  provide  addi- 
tional international  satellite  communi- 
cations service.  Hopefully,  agreement 
can  be  reached  before  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  bill  so  that 
language  can  be  included  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  which  is  satis- 


factory to  all  parties  concerned,  in- 
cluding Intelsat. 

Two  controversial  transfer  proposals 
have  not  been  approved,  namely  to 
transfer  $12.2  million  from  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Program,  and  $3.9  million  from 
the  State  and  Local  Drug  Grants  Pro- 
gram, which  funds  the  Regional  Infor- 
mation Sharing  Systems  [RISSl.  The 
committee  continues  to  support  these 
programs  and,  therefore,  we  have 
denied  these  transfers. 

Finally,  this  chapter  contains  all  lan- 
guage addressed  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration which  prohibits  funds  to 
be  used  to  enforce  any  rule  allowing 
the  repayment  of  construction  differ- 
ential subsidies  by  ship  owners  as  a 
means  of  entering  into  now  proscribed 
domestic  trade,  unless  legislation  is  en- 
acted by  Congress  regarding  this 
matter.  Similar  language  was  carried 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
appropriation  acts. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Addabbo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Defense  portion  of  this  supplemental 
bill  deals  mostly  with  providing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  pay  raise 
costs. 

"The  first  language  provision  makes 
available  $1,500,000  from  available 
funds  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Defense.  "This  Commission  is  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  defense  materials 
and  personnel  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  and  report  its  find- 
ings to  Congress.  It  was  felt  this  was 
an  important  area  that  needed  a  study 
and  the  Commission  was  authorized  in 
last  year's  DOD  Authorization  Act. 

The  other  language  provision  deals 
with  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  corrects 
an  imperfection  in  the  DOD  Authori- 
zation Act  of  last  year.  "The  provision 
would  allow  the  Air  Force  to  reim- 
burse the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  pur- 
chases of  major  items  of  equipment. 
Presently,  the  Air  Force  must  be  the 
purchasing  agent  resulting  in  long 
delays  and  most  costly  purchases. 

The  committee  included  a  paragraph 
which  provides  transfer  authority  of 
$240  million  to  begin  a  rewinging  pro- 
gram for  the  A-6E  attack  aircraft.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  the  wing  life 
of  the  aircraft  is  substantially  less 
than  anticipated  resulting  in  the 
grounding  or  restricted  flight  of  a 
number  of  the  aircraft.  The  committee 
feels  this  program  should  go  forward 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  get 
these  aircraft  back  to  full  flight  status 
quickly.  The  committee  realizes  appro- 
priate authorizing  legislation  will  have 
to  be  ensusted  before  this  program  can 
go  forward  and  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  at  the  proper  time  insuring 
this  fact. 
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"The  committee  considered  supple- 
mental requests  to  cover  the  pay  raise 
costs  of  $2.2  billion.  "The  committee 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  $1.3 
billion  and  transfer  authority  of  $600 
million  to  cover  these  increased  costs. 
"The  reduction  of  $300  million  results 
from  the  identification  of  certain  pro- 
gram surpluses,  lower  personnel 
strengths,  lower  contract  support  serv- 
ice levels,  and  other  areas.  "The  full  ex- 
planation of  these  recommendations 
wpears  on  pages  45  through  51  of 
House  Report  99-142  presently  before 
you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  briefly  describes 
the  defense  chapter  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  1985. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDads]. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
defense  portion  of  this  year's  supple- 
mental is  very  straightforward,  and  in 
my  view,  noncontroversial.  The  admin- 
istration requested  fimds  only  for  the 
annual  pay  increase  for  both  military 
personnel  (4  percent)  and  civilian  em- 
ployees (3.5  percent)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  increases  authorized 
by  the  Congress  last  year. 

To  cover  the  pay  raise,  the  adminis- 
tration requested  about  $2.16  billion. 
"The  Appropriations  Conunittee  has 
approved  the  following  approach  to 
meet  the  request. 

"The  request  was  reduced  by  $337 
million,  due  to  surpluses  identified  by 
the  Department,  and  also  because  the 
supplemental  requested  ftuids  which 
were  inappropriate  for  this  supple- 
mental; the  committee  approved  an  in- 
crease in  new  obligational  authority  of 
$1.28  billion;  and  finally,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  another  $590  mil- 
lion, from  other  DOD  accoimts,  be 
transferred  to  help  defray  the  pay 
raise  costs.  "These  transfers  consist  pri- 
marily of  contract  savings  and  antici- 
pated lapsing  balances. 

The  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  endorsed  this  approach, 
and  I  ufge  its  approval  by  the  house. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
VII  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  supplemen- 
tal bill  deals  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  related  agencies  and 
contains  a  net  of  $89,155,000  in  new 
budget  authority  for  program  supple- 
mentals.  That  total  includes 
$146,037,000  of  appropriations  offset 
by  $56,882,000  in  rescissions.  In  addi- 
tion, it  contains  $48,725,000  for  in- 
creased pay  costs. 

"The  bulk  of  the  funds  recommended 
for  appropriation  are  for  repayment  of 
emergency  firefighting  costs  which 
have  been  borrowed  from  other  ac- 


counts. These  amounts  include 
$45,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management;  $3,900,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  $12,850,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and 
$61,247,000  for  the  Forest  Service;  a 
total  of  $122,997,000  out  of  the 
$146,037,000  in  supplemental  appro- 
priations recommended.  Other 
amounts  recommended  are  $6,760,000 
for  unemployment  compensation 
costs;  $1,994,000  for  the  Northern 
Marianas  coet-of-living  adjustment; 
$4,800,000  for  Office  of  Surface 
BCinlng  regulatory  activity;  $100,000 
for  costs  for  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Center,  $800,000  for  late  interest  pay- 
ments to  States  from  receipts  under 
the  Bflnerals  Leasing  Act,  $7,018,000 
for  Indian  trust  responsibilities,  and 
$1,568,000  for  construction  of  an 
earthquake  emergency  communica- 
tions system  in  Mono  Valley,  CA. 

The  bill  includes  $48,725,000  for  pay 
costs  out  of  a  total  liability  of 
$88,288,000.  which  means  agencies  will 
absorb  45  percent  of  the  cost. 

Rescissions  include  $26,882,000  pur- 
suant to  section  2901,  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  and  $30,000,000  of  contract 
authority  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  "The  offset  fiscal 
year  1986  requirements,  $8,808,000  in 
new  deferrals  have  been  recommend- 
ed. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations 
recommended,  the  bill  recommends  de- 
nying $1,179,388,000  in  deferrals  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  Of  this 
amount,  $1,097,776,000  is  for  con- 
structing and  filling  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  Hie  administration 
proposal  is  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
reserve  for  several  years.  Oiu-  hearings 
bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  a  good  policy.  "There  is  no  more 
storage  capacity  left  in  the  reserve;  oil 
cannot  be  distributed  at  sufficient 
rates;  there  is  a  lead  time  of  several 
years  for  constructing  capacity  and 
our  ability  to  cover  import  reductions 
will  be  decreasing  in  that  time;  a  mora- 
torium does  not  save  money;  and  over- 
all stocks  have  not  increased  for  4 
years  so  that  we  are  not  better  off 
than  we  were  before.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons the  bill  recommends  rejecting  the 
construction  deferral  and  also  filling 
the  reserve  at  a  minimum  of  50,000 
barrels  a  day  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  bill  recommends  disapproval  of 
$38,925,000  out  of  a  proposed 
$48,397,000  deferral  for  fossil  energy 
research  and  development  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  We  believe  these 
funds  are  necessary  to  continue  a  bal- 
anced research  program  in  fiscal  year 
1985  in  areas  such  as  magnetohydro- 
dynamics,  gasification,  liquefaction, 
cleanup  systems,  and  fuel  cells. 

"The  bill  also  recommends  disapprov- 
ing the  deferral  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  tunnel  through  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  based  on  safety  con- 
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siderations  and  preserving  the  histori- 
cal features  of  the  National  Park. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
and  the  physical  configuration.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  have  agreed  to 
assume  maintenance  and  operating 
costs  of  the  tunnel  and  access  roads 
once  the  tunnel  is  built. 

The  committee  is  providing  $800,000 
for  payments  to  States  from  receipts 
under  mineral  leasing  to  enable  the 
Minerals  Management  Service  to  pay 
late  Interest  pajrments  due  to  States 
and  Indian  allottees  from  the  collec- 
tion of  roj^ties  from  mineral  leasing 
operations.  The  committee  is  disap- 
pointed in  the  performance  of  MMS  in 
correcting  this  deficiency  in  light  of 
the  commitments  made  in  their  fiscal 
year  1984  reprogramming  request  to 
initiate  procedures  to  more  quickly 
process  royalty  information  and  de- 
crease reporting  and  data  base  errors. 
The  committee  expects  MMS  to  seek 
to  remedy  this  problem  and  imple- 
ment the  procediu-es  outlined  by  MMS 
to  the  committee  so  that  there  will  be 
no  need  for  such  funding  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
proposed  deferral  of  funds  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  irrigation  project  be 
dis^>proved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  iSi.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  chapter  VII,  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies,  provides  for 
$146  million  in  appropriations.  $56.9 
million  in  rescissions,  and  $8.8  million 
in  new  deferrals.  The  committee  also 
recommended  disapproval  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  deferrals  recommended  by  the 
President. 

For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, "Management  of  Lands  and  Re- 
sources." the  committee  recommended 
a  straight  appropriation  of  $45  million 
to  cover  emergency  firefighting  costs. 
Under  authority  provided  in  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  1985  Appropria- 
tions Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  transfer  appropriated 
funds  from  several  accounts  within 
the  Department  to  pay  for  fire  costs  in 
excess  of  appropriations  provided. 
However,  this  provision  also  requires 
that  the  borrowed  funds  be  replen- 
ished with  a  supplemental  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity.  The  administration 
requested  no  additional  funds,  but  in- 
stead proposed  to  use  resoxirces  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  a  proposed  deferral 
of  construction  funds  for  the  Cumber- 
land Oi^  Tunnel  project. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  full 
amount  required  to  cover  unanticipat- 
ed fire  costs,  the  committee  recom- 
mended disapproval  of  the  $34.7  mil- 
lion deferral  for  construction  of  the 
Cumberland  Gap  Tunnel.  Although  it 
was  agreed  to  fimd  the  construction  of 
this  project,  the  committee  was  espe- 
cially concerned  that  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  be  borne  by  the 
States  involved.  It's  expected  that  the 


fiscal  I  year  1986  Interior  and  Related 
Agen^es  appropriations  bill  will  con- 
tain language  to  condition  Federal  ap- 
propriations upon  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  the 
tunnel. 

Under  general  provisions  for  ths 
chapffir,  blU  language  is  included  to 
prohipit  the  implementation  of  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  land  Interchange 
between  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Part  of 
the  interchange  may  be  done  without 
legislgtion;  so  this  section  would  pro- 
hibit the  planning  for  this  program  in 
the  ansence  of  authorizing  legislation 
and  si  comprehensive  field  implemen- 
tation plan.  The  administration  ob- 
jects to  this  provision  and  stated  that 
"such  a  prohibition  unnecessarily 
eliminates  potential  savings." 

Of  the  $48.4  million  proposed  for  de- 
ferral in  Fossil  Energy  Research  and 
Deveft)pment,  this  supplemental  disap- 
prove $38.9  million  of  the  requested 
amouht  for  deferral.  The  specific 
projects  are  listed  in  the  committee 
report. 

The  largest  single  dollar  amount 
considered  in  chapter  VII  addresses  a 
proposed  deferral  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve.  The  administration 
requefrt«d  an  immediate  moratoriimi 
on  fu^her  construction  of  storage  fa- 
cilities and  oil  acquisition  for  the  stra- 
tegic petroleiun  reserve. 

The  committee  recommendation 
contained  in  this  bill  provides  for  the 
completion  of  the  proposed  construc- 
tion at  the  Big  HIU  facility  in  Texas 
and  t|ie  acquisition  of  oil,  at  a  lower 
rate,  to  fill  SPRO  storage  capacity. 
Under  this  plan,  the  fill  rate  for  the 
reserve  would  be  50,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  construction  deferral  was  $271 
million,  and  the  acquisition  deferral 
was  iB27  million.  Both  deferrals  were 
rejected. 

Finlilly.  of  the  $88.3  million  needed 
to  coVer  the  total  amount  of  the  pay 
costSij  this  supplemental  provides  $48.7 
mlllidn  for  the  agencies  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  administration  requested 
$19.5  million.  The  committee  also  ap- 
proved $26.8  million  in  rescissions,  and 
$8.8  million  in  deferrals. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  |3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florifla  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

Mrl  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  (iialrman  and  compliment  him  on 
his  efforts  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floorj 

At  this  time,  1 5ield  to  my  colleague 
on  tke  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MrazskI. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  for  allowing  me 
an  opportunity  to  state  and  highlight 
for  the  record  the  committee's  inten- 
tion in  drafting  certain  language  now 
under  consideration  by  the  House. 

In  essence,  the  bill  would  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 


portation (0  reexamine  and.  where  ap- 


propriate, 
modify  an 
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to  revoke,  suspend,  or 
air  carrier's  certificate  or 
permit  wh^re  it  is  found  that  the  air 
carrier  ha$  violated  UJ3.  law  pertain- 
illegal  importation  of  con- 
trolled sutMrtances  or  has  failed  to 
adopt  certain  measures  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
United  Stajtes  aboard  its  aircraft. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  you  and  I  were 
present  during  the  committee's  debate 
about  this  language.  In  an  effort  to 
preclude  anyone  in  the  public  or  pri- 
vate sector  from  concluding  that  this 
bill  language  merely  restates  existing 
law  and  pnovides  no  new  grant  of  sub- 
stantive authority  to  the  Secretary.  I 
would  like  {to  pose  to  you  the  following 
questions,  |f  I  might: 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
language  poses  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
nondiscretioiutfy  duty  to  revoke,  sus- 
pend, or  Imodlfy  the  certificate  or 
permit  of  ^n  air  carrier  upon  a  finding 
that  the  qir  carrier  has  violated  U.S. 
law  pertaining  to  the  illegal  importa- 
tion of  drqgs  into  the  United  States  or 
has  failed  to  adopt  available  measures 
to  prevent  jsuch  illegal  importation? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  The  gen- 
tleman is  dorrect. 

Vtr.  MRAzeK.  Do  I  also  understand 
correctly   that   this   duty   is   distinct 


from, 
discretioi 
pend,  or 
cateor 

Mr. 
rect. 

Mr. 
serves 
that  the 
tion  has 
forcefully 
drugs  in' 


dependent  of,  her  existing 
powers  to  revoke,  sus- 
y  an  air  carrier's  certif  i- 
t? 

of  Florida.  This  is  cor- 


The  committee  ob- 
report,  99-142  at  page  121, 
pactment  of  Transporta- 
lot  acted  expeditiously  or 
in  stopping  the  flow  of 
the  United  States  by  air 
carrier.  I  would  ask  the  chairman  if  he 
will  support  efforts  during  the  next 
fiscal  year's  hearings  to  have  the  Sec- 
retary account  for  her  efforts  to  exe- 
cute and  !  administer  the  bill's  man- 
date.        1 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  certainly 
will  support  the  gentleman's  efforts  on 
such  occaaons. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Through  your  leadership,  this 
body  continues  to  demonstrate  its  un- 
wavering commitment  to  act  forcefully 
to  stop  the  flow  of  Illegal  drugs  into 
the  country.  I  feel,  with  your  contin- 
ued active  support,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  get  thejob  done. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  COfTTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  sudh  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Transportation 
chapter  o|  the  supplemental  provides 
necessary  I  funds  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant phigrams.  Perhaps  the  most 
time-sensitive    is    the    provisions    of 


funds  for  the  salaries  of  employees  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
who  have  been  subject  to  a  furlough 
program  since  mid-April.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  end  the  furloughs  as 
soon  as  this  bill  is  through  the  House 
and  some  indication  of  Senate  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  the  ICC  can  be 
obtained. 

We  have  also  included  funds  for  a 
rail-highway  crossing  demonstration 
project  in  Springfield.  IL.  and  have 
provided  for  an  increase  in  the  limita- 
tion of  section  511  railroad  loan  guar- 
antees, which  will  permit  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  to  consider 
additional  giuuwitee  applications. 

For  the  Coast  Ouaid.  we  have  in- 
cluded $8.4  million  for  the  removal  of 
a  railrdad  bridge  that  obstructs  navi- 
gation in  Newark  Bay.  NJ.  In  addition, 
we  have  included  funds  to  liquidate 
some  defaulted  railroad  loan  giuuran- 
tees,  to  settle  some  of  the  remaLoing 
ConraU  litigation,  and  to  provide  for 
certain  capital  improvements  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

McHCGHl. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  I  would  especial- 
ly like  to  commend  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Whtttsh]  for  his  leadership  and  coop- 
eration in  helping  to  resolve  a  crisis  af- 
fecting the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren [WICl. 

The  administration  requested  a  total 
appropriation  of  $1,254  billion  for  the 
WIC  Program  for  this  fiscal  year.  Con- 
gress determined  that  this  was  inad- 
equate to  maintain  cturent  services 
through  fiscal  year  1985,  and  there- 
fore, appropriated  $1.5  billion  for  the 
full  year,  mandating  that  $1,254  bil- 
lion be  used  during  the  first  10  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  that  allocations 
to  the  States  be  made  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $1.5  biUion  diiring  this  period. 
Disbursement  of  the  balance  of  $246 
million  for  August  and  September  was 
made  subject  to  submission  of  an  ad- 
ministration budget  request.  It  was 
very  clear  that  Congress  expected  the 
administration  to  submit  a  formal 
budget  request  for  the  balance. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
did  not  act  in  conformity  with  Con- 
gress' expectation  and  intent.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
[OMB]  initially  requested  only  $169 
million  of  the  $246  million  appropri- 
ated for  August  and  September.  It  re- 
fused to  allocate  funds  to  the  States  at 
the  annual  rate  of  $1.5  billion  and, 
consistent  with  this  lower  level  of 
funding,  some  USDA  officials  advised 
States  to  start  cutting  caseloads. 


As  a  result  of  OBfB's  action,  by  mid- 
May  approximately  15  States  were 
either  cutting  WIC  caseloads  or  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  food  provided  to 
WIC  participants.  If  no  action  were 
taken  to  ensure  the  release  of  the  ap- 
propriated funds  being  withheld,  moet 
States  would  have  had  to  cut  their 
programs  no  later  than  August.  An  es- 
timated quarter  million  women,  in- 
fants and  children  who  are  at  nutri- 
tion risk  would  have  been  removed 
from  the  program. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  pre- 
clude these  needless  cutbacks.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  provided 
that  the  full  $1.5  billion  i^ipropriation 
be  released.  On  June  5,  after  the  bill 
was  reported  to  the  House,  OMB  final- 
ly announced  that  it  was  releasing  the 
balance  of  the  funds.  We  welcome  that 
announcement,  belated  as  it  is.  but 
also  note  that  this  bill  directs  OMB  to 
release  the  remainder  of  the  $1.5  bU- 
lion  appropriation  to  the  States  by 
July  1.  1985. 

Furthermore,  we  expect  USDA  to  al- 
locate these  funds  equitably.  Current- 
ly, there  is  a  problem  with  USDA's  al- 
location of  funds  because  USDA  has 
computed  the  so-called  WIC  stability 
grants  on  the  basis  of  an  outdated  and 
incorrect  inflation  forecast. 

More  particularly,  there  are  two 
problems  with  the  forecast.  First,  the 
forecast  does  not  reflect  substantial 
increases  in  infant  formiila  prices  that 
recently  took  effect.  In  predicting 
infant  formula  prices,  the  forecast  as- 
sumed that  formula  prices  would  rise 
at  the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  economy 
generaUy.  However,  this  has  proven  to 
be  incorrect.  While  the  inflation  rate 
for  the  economy  generally  is  running 
at  about  4  percent,  infant  formula 
prices  will  be  approximately  8  percent 
higher  in  fiscal  year  1985  than  they 
were  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  second  error  relates  to  increases 
in  orange  Juice  prices  resulting  from 
the  severe  freeze  in  Florida  this 
winter.  Fruit  juice  is  a  major  compo- 
nent of  the  WIC  package,  and  the  pre- 
dominant fruit  juice  used  in  the  WIC 
Program  is  orange  juice.  However,  in 
forecasting  changes  in  the  price  of 
fruit  juices,  USDA  has  been  tracking 
changes  in  the  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  component  of  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index.  Since  fruit  Juice  in 
general,  and  orange  juice  in  particular, 
constitute  only  a  small  part  of  this 
CPI  series.  USDA's  approach  has 
failed  to  fiiUy  take  into  account  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  the  fruit  juices 
provided  in  the  WIC  Program.  This 
problem  can  easily  be  rectified.  There 
is  another  CPI  component  that  is 
much  more  appropriate  for  tracking 
changes  in  WIC  fruit  juice  costs— the 
CPI  for  frozen  fruit  and  fruit  Juice. 
This  CPI  series  conforms  much  more 
closely  to  what  is  actually  happening 
to  WIC  fruit  and  juice  costs.  I  would 
also  note  that  the  CPI  has  a  separate 


component  for  frozen  orange  juice,  a 
component  which  could  and  should  be 
used. 

In  short,  l>ecause  USDA  mistakenly 
assumed  that  infant  formula  prices 
would  rise  at  the  same  rate  as  infla- 
tion generally  and  that  WIC  fruit 
juices  would  rise  at  the  same  rate  as 
all  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  its 
forecast  for  WIC  food  prices  in  fiscal 
year  1985  has  been  significantly  short 
of  the  mark. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  report 
accompanying  this  bill  directs  that  in 
distributing  appropriated  funds  to  the 
States: 

The  Department  should  take  Into  consld- 
ermtton  price  increues  whleh  have  occurred 
in  infant  formula  and  orange  juice. 

We  expect  the  Department  to  revise 
its  inflation  forecast  to  reflect  these 
and  other  actual  price  increases. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  hope  that 
OMB  has  finally  leaned  that  Con- 
gress is  serious  in  its  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  this  highly  effective  and  cost- 
beneficial  program.  We  have  every 
right  to  expect  the  agency  to  follow 
the  intent  and  directions  of  Congress 
and  in  all  other  ways  to  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  KiACKl. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  out  of 
tremendous  concern— concern  for 
what  is  apparently  a  misplaced  sense 
of  priorities  by  this  House  as  it  moves 
to  approve  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  boosting  Federal  spending  up 
another  $13.5  billion. 

I'm  perplexed.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  we 
just  returned  after  a  week  back  home 
with  the  good  people  we  represent, 
hopefully  listening  and  learning  just 
what  it  is  they  expect  form  us  here  in 
Washington. 

And  they  are  adamant  about  the 
need  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  The 
people  back  home  who  pay  these  bills 
have  one  overriding  priority:  They 
want  meaningful  reduction  in  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  and  they  want  it  now. 

That  is  their  priority.  Why  isn't  it 
ours? 

Here  we  are,  pressing  on  with  yet  an- 
other herd-like  stampede  to  spend  the 
American  taxpayer  into  oblivion. 

As  I  traveled  southwest  Florida,  the 
folks  there  say  its  time  we  in  Washing- 
ton got  the  message  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  wanton  spending  and  reduce  the 
national  deficit. 

Is  this  not  the  scene  of  a  similar 
gathering  just  2  weeks  earlier  as  we  la- 
bored and  struggled  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus for  $56  billion  in  savings— either 
real  or  imagined— to  bring  down  the 
deficit? 
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Despite  appearance  of  concern  for 
this  problem,  we  will  choose  once 
again  to  ignore  the  priorities  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  instead  cling 
to  an  endless  spending  spree  mentidity 
that  has  characterized  Congress  over 
these  many  years. 

I  ask  each  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, how  can  we  in  honesty  and 
good  conscience,  dish  out  money  for  66 
new  water  projects  that  will  drain  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  billions  of  dollars? 

Is  this  biU  Justified  by  spending  $10 
million  to  deal  with  an  outbreak  of 
grasshoppers? 

Or  by  $300,000  to  speed  up  research 
and  development  of  shrimp  aquacul- 
ture,  $500,000  to  study  cigarettes  that 
will  not  bum  furniture,  or  almost  $9 
million  in  added  spending  for  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Of  course  not. 

These  are  not  the  priorities  outside 
of  bureaucratic  Washington.  Yet  there 
they  are,  items  of  apparent  priority  to 
this  body. 

It's  distressing  that  in  order  to 
obtain  passage  of  this  package,  two 
items  of  serious  concern  have  been  or 
will  be  loaded  into  this  red-ink  agenda. 

The  long-delayed  aid  to  freedom 
fighters  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua, 
and  the  valuable  all-important  eco- 
nomic support  for  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East.  Israel,  and  Egypt,  have 
been  wrapped  into  this  otherwise  of- 
fensive bill. 

No  less  than  2  months  ago,  a  majori- 
ty in  this  House  turned  its  back  on  as- 
sistance for  the  freedom  fighters  while 
a  smiling,  delighted  Daniel  Ortega  was 
winging  his  way  into  the  arms  of  Com- 
munist Moscow. 

Everyone  talks  about  promoting  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America.  Well,  let 
us  now  make  that  commitment  and 
support  the  Michel  amendment. 

laitel,  of  tremendous  strategic  im- 
portance and,  certainly  one  of  our 
closest  allies  throughout  the  world,  de- 
serves this  economic  assistance  of  $1.5 
billion. 

As  that  nation  struggles  to  emerge 
from  great  economic  distress,  it  contin- 
ues to  make  the  needed  sacrifices.  An 
austere  budget  that  slashed  all  impor- 
tant defense  spending  by  $600  million 
and  raised  already  high  taxes  by  $750 
million  is  set.  We  must  continue  to 
help  our  ally  to  get  its  economy  under 
control. 

But  I  am  troubled  by  the  encasing  of 
these  items  in  the  increased  spending 
package  now  on  the  floor.  The  lessons 
of  last  November  and  the  message 
from  those  whom  we  are  privileged  to 
represent  are  clear 

We.  in  the  Congress,  must  stop  this 
spending  and  reduce  the  national  defi- 
cit. 

If  not  for  ourselves,  then  for  the 
sake  of  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children. 

As  someone  who  clearly  understands 
this  priority  of  the  American  people,  I 
will  oppose  passage  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sax- 

SSNBRfinnBt].  

Mr.  ISENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, t  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  wiU  designate  an  addition- 
al $11,000,000  for  the  operating  ex- 
pensed of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  for 
1985  And  1986. 

In  Edition  to  funding  two  other 
progr$ms,  this  amendment  directs 
funding  for  the  fuU  operation  of  the 
13  Coast  Guard  stations  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  These  stations  are 
currently  scheduled  for  closure  or  con- 
solidation under  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
solid^ion  plan.  As  a  Representative  of 
the  Great  Lakes  State  of  Wisconsin.  I 
am  d^ply  concerned  about  the  safety 
hazards  created  by  this  plan.  I  am  par- 
ticulary  worried  about  the  additional 
time  k  wiU  take  the  Coast  Guard  to 
arrive  on  the  scene  of  an  emergency 
should  the  plan  be  implemented. 

The  Coast  Guard  station  in  Sheboy- 
gan. WI.  clearly  illustrates  the  safety 
problems  created  by  proposed  consoli- 
datioq.  According  to  the  statistical 
analyiis  compiled  by  the  n.S.  Coast 
Guu4  here  in  Washington.  DC.  it  is 
estimated  the  Sheboygan  Coast 
Guard's  average  response  time  is  28 
minutes.  With  the  closing  of  this  sta- 
tion. Ihe  average  response  time  would 
increatse  to  84  minutes.  Computer  gen- 
erate4  statistics  aside,  the  Sheboygan 
Coast'  Guard  personnel  estimated 
their  actual  average  response  time  to 
be  between  10  and  15  minutes,  not  28 
minutes,  once  they  are  underway. 
While  the  Coast  Guard  finds  an  84 
minute  response  time  acceptable,  I  do 
not.  Hypothermia  could  be  a  major 
problem.  Very  few  human  beings  can 
survive  1  to  2  hoiurs'  submersion  in  the 
frigid  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  whose 
average  temperature  during  the  boat- 
ing season  is  50  degrees. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  it 
addresses  the  "serious  imbalance  that 
exists  between  the  Coast  Guard's  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  resources  avail- 
able to  the  service"  as  cited  in  House 
Repoft  97-355.  The  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ation* fimded  by  this  amendment  will 
not  receive  moneys  from  the  General 
Treasury,  but  instead  from  the  boat 
safety  account  of  the  aquiatics  re- 
sources fund.  This  fund,  established 
by  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984, 
consists  of  money  derived  from  that 
portion  of  Federal  tax  on  gasoline 
which  is  attributable  to  the  purchase 
of  matorboat  fuel. 

This  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  Which  requires  a  portion  of  the 
taxesi  paid  for  the  purchase  of  motor- 
boat  fuel  to  support  operations  of  the 
Coasli  Guard.  It  will  ensure  the  boat 
safety  accoimt  fimds,  intended  by 
Congress  for  Coast  Guard  operations, 
will  i|ot  be  diverted  to  other  purposes. 

Finklly,  this  amendment  apparently 
does  not  conflict  with  the  administra- 
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tion's  polldes  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
future  flscil  years.  The  administration 
has  requested  the  inclusion  of  user  fee 
language  identical  to  this  amendment 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation ^propriatlons  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  ^Because  the  Deficit  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1984  did  not  become  law 
imtil  last  August,  no  similar  language 
was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.      I 

The  Coaft  Guard  performs  a  variety 
of  services  [vital  to  the  safety,  seciuity, 
economy,  and  environmental  health  of 
our  Naticn.  The  passage  of  this 
amendment  will  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  continue  these  important 
services  tt  rough  1986  while  not  in- 
creasing tb  e  overaU  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleague  who 
Just  addressed  the  House  that  I  agree 
with  him  thoroughly,  but  may  I  say 
that  we  aUo  have  other  problems.  The 
budget  reduests  of  the  administration 
this  year  did  not  ask  for  a  dime  to  be 
put  against  reducing  the  deficit  or  the 
debt.  The  budget  asks  us  to  cut  domes- 
tic programs  by  $28.9  billion,  at  the 
same  time  it  asks  for  a  $36.2  billion  in- 
crease in  the  carryover  balances  for 
the  milltai^. 

D  1250 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  are  all 
for  a  strong  defense,  but  you  cannot 
measure  a  strong  defense  by  how 
much  momey  you  provide  for  military 
spending  o^  how  much  you  waste. 

I  mentioh  this  because  we  all  better 
realize  thAt  behind  a  strong  defense 
must  be  a  i  strong  economy,  and  there 
must  be  public  support  as  well  as  capa- 
bility and  readiness.  I  think  I  can 
prove  that  I  have  worked  as  hard  as 
anyone  has  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  and  brhig  in  appropriations 
below  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. But;  we  must  also  protect  our 
country  td  which  we  have  to  look  to 
for  suppo^.  I  say  to  the  Members 
again  that<  if  we  leave  to  oiu-  children 
and  our  chllldren's  children  a  worn-out 
country  w^h  the  land  eroded,  the  for- 
ests gone  and  all  of  that,  they  wiU 
never  make  it. 

On  the  cither  hand,  if  we  leave  them 
a  rich  country,  they  can  set  up  their 
own  financial  system.  I  have  used  this 
illustration  many,  many  times,  and  it 
always  registers.  We  had  better  bal- 
ance the  bjudget  but  by  taking  care  of 
essential  domestic  programs.  It  was 
said  some  years  ago  about  a  certain 
country  that  it  had  the  only  balanced 
budget  in  the  world:  it  did  not  owe  a 
dollar  nor.ldld  it  have  one  either. 

So  we  are  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
essentials,  that  on  which  all  else  de- 
pends. Thie  land  from  which  we  all 
have  to  get  our  living  for  the  support 
of  our  socl  »ty.  May  I  say  that  our  com- 


mittee has  tried  to  keep  these  things 
in  balance,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  some  people  who  get  money  mixed 
up  with  wealth.  We  must  take  care  of 
our  finances  if  we  can,  but  it  is  a  must 
that  we  take  care  of  our  real  wealth  on 
which  our  money  is  based. 

So  we  make  no  apologies  for  having 
reduced  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion. I  would  like  to  have  reduced  it 
more.  It  is  a  case  of  priorities.  I  say 
take  care  of  the  base,  then  look 
aroimd  to  see  what  else  we  can  do. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da [Mr.  MacKat]. 

Mr.  MacKAT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Many  of  the  Members  may  have  seen 
Congressional  Quarterly  this  past 
week  which  pointed  out  an  unusual 
phenomenon  that  is  going  on  in  the 
House  now:  We  are  in  our  6th  year, 
since  1980,  we  have  reduced  the  deficit 
every  year,  and  then  when  we  have 
finished  reducing  the  deficit,  we  have 
gone  home  to  find  out  that  the  deficit 
has  gone  up. 

I  call  attention,  particularly,  to  last 
year.  Many  of  you  will  recall,  certainly 
it  is  vivid  in  my  mind,  the  $28  billion 
downpayment  that  we  were  going  to 
make  on  the  deficit  last  yeEir.  That  $28 
billion  was  going  to  reduce  the  project- 
ed deficit  to  $181  billion. 

P.S.:  When  the  smoke  cleared  and  it 
was  all  over  with,  the  deficit  was  $227 
billion.  That  is  after  our  $28  billion  re- 
duction. 

Now,  what  is  going  to  happen  this 
year?  We  are  in  our  6th  year  of  this 
same  cycle.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
question  and  one  that  we  should  pay 
particular  attention  to.  Two  weeks 
ago,  when  we  debated  the  budget  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  cut  the  deficit  $56 
billion,  that  was  the  same  week  that 
the  numbers  came  out  showing  what 
the  economy  is  actually  doing.  The 
whole  deficit  reduction  effort  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  GNP  is 
growing  at  4  percent  annually.  It  turns 
out  it  is  not;  it  turns  out  it  is  growing 
at  less  than  1  percent  annually. 

What  impact  would  that  have?  It 
turns  out  it  may  be  that  our  begliming 
baseline  deficit  will  be  $20  billion 
higher.  So  now  instead  of  $56  billion, 
maybe  we  have  a  $36  billion  reduction 
in  the  deficit.  Here  we  are,  2  weeits 
later,  before  the  Budget  Committee 
conferees  have  had  their  first  meeting, 
with  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  that  in  and  of  itself  is  going  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  $6  billion. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  red  flags;  there  is 
a  lot  of  handwriting  on  the  wall.  Mr. 
Volcker  is  looking  at  the  same  facts 
and  circumstances  that  we  are  looking 
at.  We  are  treating  them  as  irrelevant; 
Mr.  Volcker  Is  treating  them  as  very, 
very  relevant  indeed.  In  fact,  interest 
rates  have  now  been  reduced  to  the 


lowest  point  in  5  years.  Mr.  Volcker 
apparently  thinks  we  have  a  major 
problem,  as  he  has  adopted  the  most 
expansionist  monetary  policy  of  the 
decade. 

What  would  that  problem  be?  The 
problem  is  that  despite  an  extraordi- 
narily stimulative  fiscal  policy,  oiu- 
economy  is  sagging.  Congress  is  literal- 
ly piunping  on  the  accelerator,  but  the 
economy  is  running  out  of  gas.  lAi. 
Volcker's  tight  monetary  policy,  the 
traditional  brake,  has  been  released. 
But  things  are  still  sagging. 

There  is  Increasinig;  apprehension 
that  the  unprecedented  trade  deficit 
may  also  be  functioning  as  a  brake  on 
the  economy— a  much  more  effective 
brake  than  anyone  had  anticipated.  In 
fact,  the  risk  is  that  the  trade  deficit 
itself  is  going  to  put  us  into  a  reces- 
sion, even  in  the  face  of  openly  stimu- 
lative fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't 
disagree  with  what  Mr.  Voldier  is 
doing.  There  is  a  major  risk,  however. 
The  risk  is  that  monetary  policy,  by 
itself,  will  not  prove  adequate  to  coun- 
teract the  drag  of  the  trade  deficit. 
The  dramatic  reduction  of  interest 
rates  will  provide  immediate  stimula- 
tion to  the  housing  industry  and  those 
parts  of  the  economy  not  impacted  by 
international  competition. 

But  it  is  not  all  clear  that  stimula- 
tive economic  policy,  by  itself,  wiU 
reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Even  if 
it  does,  it  appears  there  may  be  a 
delay  of  as  much  as  a  year  before  the 
correction  takes  place.  In  the  mean- 
time, steel,  textiles,  heavy  equipment, 
agriculture,  and  now  finally  computers 
and  other  high-tech  industries  are  suf- 
fering serious  damage. 

If  the  desired  reduction  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  doesn't  come  about,  or  if 
there  is  an  undue  delay,  we  may  find 
ourselves  in  serious  trouble— much 
quicker  than  any  of  us  have  anticipat- 
ed. 

I  suggest  to  the  Members  that  It  Is 
time  for  us  to  quit  doing  business  as 
usual  in  this  House;  it  is  time  for  us  to 
get  very  serious  about  this,  very  seri- 
ous indeed,  before  we  find  oiu^elves 
faced  with  a  recession. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  that  sce- 
nario would  look  like,  go  back  to 
CBO's  report  released  last  February 
and  look  at  their  low-growth  scenario. 
Their  low-growth  scenario  says  maybe 
we  could  have  a  recession  in  1987. 
Look  at  what  would  happen.  The  dy- 
namics all  would  work  the  same  in 
1986.  Tou  would  end  up  not  with  a 
deficit  of  $200  billion;  but  with  a  defi- 
cit approaching  $400  billion.  Worst  of 
all,  this  would  occiu-  when  we  would 
have  already  used  up  all  of  the  stimu- 
lative fiscal  and  monetary  remedies  at 
our  disposal. 

Nobody  likes  to  cry  wolf,  and  I  am 
optimistic  by  nature.  It  is  simply  irre- 
sponsible, however,  to  continue  play- 
ing games  with  supplemental  appro- 


priations bills  intended  to  be  used  only 
for  emergency  situations  which  could 
not  have  been  anticipated  during  the 
normal  budget  process. 

At  the  very  least,  let  us  eliminate 
funding  for  the  water  projects.  Clear- 
ly, these  are  in  no  way  an  emergency. 
Let  us  honor  the  budget  process,  and 
go  forward  in  this  biU  with  the  real 
emergencies  to  the  extent  they  are 
there.  Otherwise,  the  budget  deficit, 
and  the  trade  deficit  resulting  from  it. 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  more  serious 
emergency  than  those  we  are  now  de- 
bating. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mx.  BCacKAT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  on  monetary 
policy,  but  I  would  hope  rather  than 
express  concern  about  the  Fed  moving 
in  a  direction  to  provide  available 
credit,  that  the  gentleman  would  ap- 
plaud and  encourage  the  Fed  to  move 
us  toward  maTimnm  noninflationary 
growth.  In  fact,  the  Fed  probably  has 
been  too  restrictive. 

Mr.  MacKAY.  I  hope  I  did  not  say 
that  I  think  the  Fed  is  doing  wrong;  I 
said  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
risk  in  it.  The  Fed  is  using  a  tool 
which  is  stimulative  when  you  are 
dealing  with  a  traditional  recession. 
What  we  do  not  Imow  is  the  impact  of 
reducing  interest  rates  on  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  If  the  doUar  declines  in 
value,  and  if  the  decline  occurs  quick- 
ly, the  trade  deficit  can  be  expected  to 
decline.  If  this  does  not  happen,  or  if 
there  is  undue  delay,  we  are  In  a  very 
risky  situation. 

The  risk  could  be  avoided  if  Con- 
gress would  move  seriously  to  reduce 
spending.  That  is  what  I  intended  to 
say. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  who  Just 
preceded  me  about  the  financial  situa- 
tion which  we  are  in.  I  think  we  have 
to  increase  production.  We  now  are 
buying  shoes,  textUes,  steel,  and  cars 
abroad  on  credit.  Our  balance-of -trade 
deficit  runs  more  than  $100  billion- 
money  for  things  we  are  buying  over- 
seas when  we  could  be  producing  them 
oiu«elves. 

If  you  bought  steel  from  Japan  you 
as  an  individual  might  make  money 
because  it  is  cheaper,  but  the  Nation 
looses.  If  it  is  bought  at  home,  you 
would  have  the  steel  and  the  money 
too. 

I  wish  to  point  out  here  that  while 
we  agree  about  the  dangers  to  our  fi- 
nancial situation  which  needs  to  be 
corrected,  we  better  take  care  of  the 
land  and  develop  it  because  that  is 
what  you  have  got  to  look  to.  We  have 
domestic  programs  which  are  absolute- 
ly essential  to  keep  public  support.  As 
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I  have  said  many,  many  times,  and  I 
repeat  It  again  to  my  friends,  if  we 
leave  to  our  children  and  our  chU- 
dren's  children  a  fertile  land,  with  our 
harbors  improved,  with  our  rivers  har- 
nessed against  flood  and  drought,  with 
all  of  our  resources  Intact,  they  will 
make  it  fine.  They  could  set  up  a  new 
financial  system  if  necessary. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  paid  every 
nickel  we  owe  and  if  we  did  it  by  let- 
ting our  country  go  to  pot,  in  future 
years,  this  Nation  would  be  like  China 
and  India  with  little  on  which  to  build. 
We  are  not  wasting  money  because 
money  spent  on  our  own  country  is 
not  waste:  it  is  merely  common  sense. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Bbowh]. 

D  1300 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  offering  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  bill  that  I 
think,  meet  the  concerns  of  the  Mem- 
bers. All  of  us  are  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  deficit,  in  looking  for  areas 
where  we  can  trim  uimeeded  spending. 

I  believe  there  are  several  areas  in 
this  bill  that  merit  your  consideration. 
First  of  all.  with  regvd  to  our  own 
budget.  One  area  is  the  increase  in 
committee  salaries,  and  Members;  al- 
lowances. These  budgets  have  been  in- 
creased dramatically.  They  are  well 
above  last  year.  We  are  suggesting 
that  the  increase  be  halved.  That 
change  saves  us  $3.2  million.  It  is  an 
effort  that  we  can  make  and  still  have 
more  money  in  these  categories  than 
we  had  last  year. 

The  second  area  where  we  can  save 
money  in  this  supplemental  is  the 
$500  million  that  is  put  in  as  kind  of  a 
bonus  to  Egypt.  Egypt  has  already  re- 
ceived this  year  $2.2  billion.  The  pro- 
posal is  to  add  another  $500  million  to 
that  over  and  above  what  they  already 
received.  One  of  the  factors.  I  think, 
that  bears  on  this  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  even  been  able  to  spend  what 
we  have  given  them  already. 

There  is  over  $2  billion  left  unspent 
from  prior  aid. 

I  hope  when  we  consider  these  areas, 
we  will  ask  ourselves,  in  a  year  in 
which  we  have  talked  about  not  even 
giving  Federal  employees  a  pay  in- 
crease, why  it  is  we  should  be  throw- 
ing $500  million  more  to  Egj^t. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  because  I  think  we  have 
touched  on  an  issue  absolutely  critical 
to  the  strength  and  the  growth  of  this 
economy.  There  have  been  a  number 
of  us  on  this  side  being  joined  by  in- 
creasing numbers  on   the   Democrat 
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side  Qf  the  aisle  who  have  been  con- 
cerned not  Just  about  fiscal  policy,  al- 
thouvi  everybody  here  is  vitally  con- 
cerned about  fiscal  policy,  and  we  have 
all  called  for  actions  to  reduce  the  def- 
icit, ^rtunately,  we  were  able  to  get  a 
budg^  resolution  that  moved  in  the 
direction  of  $56  billion  in  cuts.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  have  some  phony 
nimibbrs  In  there  or  not,  but  at  least 
we  tu  ve  both  sides  of  the  aisle  talking 
about  cutting  deficits  by  more  than 
$50  billon. 

But  I  hope  at  the  same  time  we  show 
our  Qoncem  about  fiscal  policy,  we 
also  qDntinue  to  examine  and  express 
our  doncem  about  monetary  policy. 
Bdany  of  us  on  this  side  have  said  that 
the  F^eral  Reserve  over  the  last  year 
has  bten  overly  restrictive  and  has  not 
folloited  a  policy  of  maximum  nonin- 
flatlonary  growth.  We  have  called  for 
reductions  in  discount  ratra.  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  funds  rates  and  a 
monetary  policy  that  will,  in  fact,  ac- 
conunodate  maximum  noninflationary 
growth  that  will  provide  Jobs  and 
bring  the  deficit  down. 

WhAt  we  have  seen  over  the  last  9 
montfs  is  a  ONP  growth  of  an  average 
rate  df  less  than  2  percent,  which  we 
think  is  very  alarming.  We  have 
argued  that  if  we  could  bring  rates 
down,  we  could  see  the  kind  of  eco- 
nomlq  growth  we  want  to  see.  We 
would  see  some  moderation  of  the 
problf  ms  in  agriculture  and  we  would 
see  sdme  moderation  in  the  interna- 
tional trade  deficit  problem  because  of 
overlv  high  rates  that  attract  foreign 
inves^ent.  We  would  see  some  mod- 

eratioii  of  the  strength  of  our  dollar    pansioiuuir  monetary  policy,  it  is 
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Of  {course,  we  have  seen  the  Fed 
move  |ln  that  direction,  and  when  the 
Fed  recently  lowered  its  discount  rate, 
we  saw  the  stock  market  Jtmip  above 
1300  |o  its  highest  level  in  history.  I 
hope  we  are  going  to  see  improve- 
ments in  the  GNP  growth  rates,  but  it 
is  important  for  this  Congress  not  to 
Just  ulk  about  fiscal  policy  but  also  to 
examine  the  importance  of  monetary 
pollcji 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
has  expired. 

Mr.jCONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  3hlo. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yi  ildlng  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.' Chairman,  the  bottomllne  here 
is.  a^  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Nortq  Dakota  agrees  with  me  on  this 
pointi  if  we  ignore  monetary  policy 
and  have  the  Fed  keeping  rates  at 
such  a  high  rate,  or  money  conditions 
so  tiait  that  we  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  growth  that  we  want,  we  will  start 
eating  away  at  budget  cuts  by  not 
having  GNP  growth  of  at  least  the  2- 
percefit  level. 

Thare  are  some  people  down  at  the 
Fed  who  view  economic  growth  as  a 


Mr.  DOI  :OAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KAif  ICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Torth  Dakota. 

Blr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chahman,  let  me  Just  associate 
myself  witn  the  gentleman's  remarks. 
I  think  he  )s  dead  right. 

Monetary  policy  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  country's  economic  game 
plan.  We  are  talking  about  fiscal  poli- 
cies on  the  floor  of  this  House,  but 
monetary  policy  is  critical  and  we  need 
a  monetaiT  policy  that  is  complemen- 
tary to  f isQbl  year. 

We  need  a  monetary  policy  that  pro- 
vides  for  ;  economic   growth   in   this 
d  I  Just  want  to  support 
things  the  gentleman  has 
about  with  respect  to 
illcy. 
ICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
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Mr. 
tleman's  comments  and  would  Just  like 
to  say  I  welcome  the  disciuHlon  about 
the  role  4f  monetary  policy  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  RE<}ULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lix.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  bhlo. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  before  we  can  have  an  ex- 
very 
under 


control? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  think  that  we  need 
to  have  a  ifionetary  policy  that  encour- 
ages the  maximum  noninflationary 
growth,  and  that  monetary  policy  has 
tremendous  impact  on  our  deficits. 

It  is  certlainly  true  that  at  the  same 
time  this  Congress  ought  to  be  work- 
ing to  control  fiscal  policy  and  cutting 
that  deficit,  which  is  what  my  opening 
remarks  were  all  about. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman:  would  yield  further,  he 
makes  a  p0int  of  noninflationary  mon- 
etary policy,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
has  to  be  rooted  in  a  very  strong  fiscal 
policy,  and  that  is  part  of  what  we  are 
talking  abput  today,  and  that  is  hold- 
ing down  Ithe  deficit  by  having  a  re- 
sponsible ipproprlations  measure,  and 
then,  of  course,  we  can  think  about  ex- 
panding monetary  policy. 

Mr.  KASICH.  There  Is  no  question 
that  we  nbed  to  cut  deficits.  That  is 
why  I  conipllmented  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  fomlng  up  with  a  paclcage 
here  that  (uldresses  the  deficit  by  a  re- 
duction of  jover  $50  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich] 
has  again  expired. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  additional  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  luiow  this:  that  in  a 
noninflationary  economy,  when  you 
have  declining  commodity  prices,  de- 
clining land  values,  declining  gold  and 
silver  prices,  and  sluggish  growth  in 
too  many  sectors  of  the  economy,  and 
you  have  the  vice  chairman  of  the  Fed 
who  is  now  starting  to  dissent  on  a 
consistent  basis,  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  Fed  to  tighten  monetary  policy, 
but  should,  rather,  accommodate  the 
growth. 

No  one  in  this  Chamber  wants  to  see 
a  policy  that  leads  to  inflation,  but 
what  we  certainly  want  to  see  is  a  com- 
plementary fiscal  and  monetary 
policy. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  belaboring 
the  point,  if  we  have  an  inappropriate 
monetary  policy,  it  can  seriously  exac- 
erbate the  fiscal  policy  problems  that 
Congress  faces. 

I  agree  that  we  do  not  want  a  mone- 
tary policy  to  be  used  by  those  of  us  in 
Congress  who  have  strong  feelings 
about  the  Fed  to  excuse  us  from  any 
responsibility  in  fiscal  policy.  But  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  was 
tnring  to  say.  and  I  agree  with  him, 
that  we  must  use  monetary  policy  in 
an  appropriate  way  to  complement  our 
fiscal  policy  and  to  engender  economic 
growth  in  this  country. 

Part  of  our  fiscal  policy  problems 
has  been  that  we  are  trying  to  ride 
uphill  on  a  bicycle  and  somebody  else 
has  the  brakes  on.  I  think  we  can  do 
much  better  in  coordinating  our  mone- 
tary and  our  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  con- 
cerns many  of  us  on  this  side  is  that 
we  want  the  Fed  to  provide  maximum 
noninflationary  growth,  and  when  we 
have  an  economy  where  you  see  farm- 
ers not  being  able  to  sell  their  com- 
modities, their  land  values  plimunet, 
gold  and  silver  prices  down,  and  all  the 
measures  of  inflation,  yet  the  Fed 
moves  to  tighten,  that  does  not  make 
any  sense.  We  want  the  Fed  to  provide 
for  maxlmimi  noninflationary  growth, 
which  helps  us  on  deficit  reduction. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  frran 
Maryland  [Mrs.  Bentley]. 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  2577, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 


for  fiscal  year  1985,  and  I  want  to  call 
specific  attention  to  the  fluids  which 
would  be  provided  to  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  for  a  variety  of  water 
projects. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  vital  water 
projects,  such  as  the  dredging  of  Balti- 
more's main  shipping  channel,  have 
been  delayed  because  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  can  not  reach 
agreement  on  a  cost-sharing  formula. 

Opponents  of  this  bill  have  criticized 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  projects 
which  would  benefit  are  unauthorized. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  Baltimore's  channel  dredging 
project  has  been  authorized  for  15 
years.  Although  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  funds  that  would  be  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  corps  would  go  to  Mary- 
land, it  is  absolutely  vital  that  this 
money  be  provided— because  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  continued  ability  of  the 
Port  of  Baltimore  to  compete  and  to 
the  future  economic  health  of  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

The  State  of  Maryland  demonstrat- 
ed its  fiscal  responsibility  and  its  will- 
ingness to  compromise  last  week,  when 
Maryland  officials  revealed  a  rede- 
signed channel  plan  which  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  BCaryland's  total  dredging 
project  by  $115  million  or  33  percent 
of  the  original  amount.  This  conces- 
sion has  now  put  Maryland  in  a  posi- 
tion where  it  can  negotiate  with  the 
Federal  Government;  it  has  reached  a 
threshold— a  point  where  it  is  now  fi- 
nancially feasible  to  agree  on  a  formu- 
la, and  finally  get  our  desperately 
needed  channel  project  moving. 

As  a  fiscal  conservative,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve Federal  fluids  should  be  expend- 
ed on  projects  which  have  not  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  but  a  vote  on 
this  supplemental  bill  does  not  and 
can  not  settle  that  issue. 

I  have  worked  long  and  hard,  both 
with  officials  of  OMB  and  with  Blary- 
land  State  officials,  in  an  attempt  to 
find  some  common  ground— to  reach 
agreement,  and  to  get  on  with  Balti- 
more's channel  project.  I  do  not 
intend  to  quit  now.  I  intend  to  vote  for 
this  legislation. 

It  is  also  important  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  here  today:  It  is  absolutely 
imperative  that  a  national  policy  on 
America's  deep-draft  commercial  ports 
be  formulated  and  clearly  enunciated. 

Our  Nation's  great  seaports  play  an 
absolutely  essential  role  in  our  Na- 
tion's international  trade,  and  port  de- 
velopment—including the  dredging  of 
deeper  channels— is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  improve  America's  balance  of  trade. 

In  addition  to  economic  consider- 
ations, deep  channels  and  commercial- 
ly viable  ports  are  also  essential  to  our 
national  security. 

I  intend  to  continue  my  attempts  to 
make  the  administration  recognize  the 
strategic  and  economic  importance  of 
our  seaports,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
here  today  will  also  recognize  the  im- 


portance of  many  of  the  projects  in 
this  legislation.  I  urge  them  to  support 
it,  as  I  do. 

D  1310 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
msrself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  IVLn.  BEifTLsr].  She  has 
doggedly  fought  for  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  project  since  she  came  to  the 
Congress.  I  Icnow  she  has  been  most 
persistent  in  pursing  this  project  with 
me  and  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  I  Just  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  her  for  her  fine 
statement  and  for  her  work  on  behalf 
of  the  project  for  the  dredging  of  Bal- 
timore Harbor. 

Mrs.  BE30LET.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Skzeh]. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr^  Chairman,  as  one 
of  the  new  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  want  to  begin  my 
discussion  on  this  bill  by  stating  that  I 
am  very  much  impressed  with  the  dili- 
gence and  the  concern  that  this  com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  throughout 
the  whole  gamut  of  hearings  on  every 
facet  of  work  on  the  particular  ques- 
tions that  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
bill.  They  are  numerous,  they  are  ex- 
tensive, and  they  are  complicated.  I 
want  to  thank  the  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WHiTTEif],  who  has  done  an  out- 
standing Job,  in  my  view,  in  being  open 
and  fair  with  every  member  of  the  full 
committee,  as  well  as  his  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Coim],  for  his  dili- 
gence. He  tries  to  attend  just  about 
every  markup  that  we  have.  I  also  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rotbal],  on 
whose  subcommittee  I  serve  as  rank- 
ing member. 

I  want  to  assure  the  members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  if  they  think 
that  the  process  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  goes  through  is  capri- 
cious, frivolous,  or  without  concern 
over  deficits  in  the  spending  picture, 
they  are  very  much  mistaken.  I,  rather 
than  to  take  the  attitude  that  anytime 
we  come  out  with  an  appropriation  bill 
it  has  a  lot  of  pork  barrel  or  this,  that, 
or  the  other  I  assure  you  there  is  a 
very  great  concern  that  the  priorities 
are  adhered  to.  There  is  a  critical  con- 
cern for  the  deficit,  and  there  is  not 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  pork  barrel.  One  man's  "pork 
barrel"  is  somebody  else's  "priority." 

I  know  we  are  debating  philosophy 
and  a  lot  of  other  facets  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  I  do  want  to  teU  the  Mem- 
bers this:  that  I  think  they  have  a 
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good  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
committee  does  a  good  Job.  and  the 
members  work  very  hard  at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  a  new  member  of  the  committee, 
it  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege 
for  me  to  work  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  on  the  Ag- 
ricultiire  Subcommittee. 

It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  serve 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Treasury-Postal  Service  Subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Ed  Rotbal.  In  all.  I  believe 
both  the  Agriculture  and  Treasury 
chapters  to  be  reasonable  and  well  bal- 
anced, considering  the  commitments 
we  have  made  to  fund  the  programs 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  respec- 
tive subcommittees. 

In  title  I  of  the  biU.  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  I  was  especially 
pleased  to  woik  with  Chairman  Whit- 
ish to  ensure  that  emergency  f  imdlng 
was  provided  to  the  animal  and  plant 
health  inspection  service  for  grasshop- 
per control  in  17  Western  States.  In 
New  Mexico,  the  grasshopper  prob- 
lems have  been  particularly  severe 
with  an  economically  significant  infes- 
tation of  over  8  million  acres. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
an  appropriation  of  $1.2  million  for  a 
grant  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  re- 
locating the  Fort  Stanton  Experimen- 
tal Station  to  another  site  making 
available  land  needed  for  a  replace- 
ment airport  to  service  the  village  of 
Ruldoso.  NM. 

For  the  past  20  years.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  officials  have  been  seeking  a 
site  suitable  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  a  replacement  for  the 
current  airport.  The  indisputable  need 
being  that  over  25  airplane  crashes 
have  claimed  the  lives  of  17  people 
since  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  began  keeping  records  in 
1964.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  listed  the  current  airport  at 
Ruldoso  as  one  of  the  more  dangerous 
airports  in  our  Nation. 

Turning  now  to  chapter  11.  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  and  relat- 
ed agencies. 

The  subcommittee  has  recommend- 
ed that  all  of  the  administration's  sec- 
tion 2901  recissions  be  accepted— for  a 
total  of  about  $48  million. 

Likewise,  all — except  for  two  supple- 
mental pay  requests  were  accepted  as 
proposed.  The  administration  pro- 
posed only  half  the  funding  required 
for  the  Customs  Service  and  IRS  pay 
costs:  $6  million  was  sulded  to  fully 
ftmd  the  Customs  Service  pay  costs; 
and  to  prevent  further  disruption  in 
tax  processing;  the  ERS  was  fully 
funded  with  a  $33  million  add-on. 
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tig  ticket  item  in  this  chapter, 
luested  by  the  administration,  is 
million  supplemental  for  the 
foregone  subsidy.  This 
is  needed  to  make  up  for  the 
recent  rate  increase  and  unanticipated 
volume  increase. 

This  chapter  also  provides  fuuds  to 
ATF.  Customs,  and  the  IRS  for  the  es- 
tablislfnent  of  a  drug  enforcement 
task  f^rce  in  Miami,  as  requested  by 
the  Prteident. 

Finally,  I  am  grateful  for  the  unani- 
mous support  received  for  an  amend- 
ment r  offered  during  consideration  of 
the  bin  at  full  committee  to  provide 
the  necessary  support  for  the  National 
Critical  Bdaterials  Council.  The  estab- 
lishmetit  of  this  Council  was  mandated 
on  Jidy  31.  1984.  when  President 
Reagaa  signed  into  law  Public  Law  98- 
373.  tie  NaUonal  CriUcal  BCaterials 
Act  of  1984.  An  noted  in  the  law.  stra- 
tegic and  critical  industrial  minerals 
and  materials  are  essential  for  our  na- 
tional security,  economic  well-being 
and  industrial  production.  The  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  Council  will  be  to  pro- 
vide high-level  and  permanent  input 
to  the  iE>resident  on  oiu*  Nation's  stra- 
tegic a|id  critical  mineral  and  material 
poUdei 

Overall.  Mr.  Charman,  I  believe 
chapter  11  is  very  reasonable  given  the 
circumstances.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  chapter  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  pvraTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  nb  further  requests  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minut0to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Bir.  RAY]. 

Mr.  ^AY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  bill  and  to  align  myself  with  the 
remarl^  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, [Ml.  Buddy  MacKay]  who  recently 
spoke  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  was 
raised  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Depres- 
sion, aftd  when  we  had  a  good  year  on 
the  farm,  my  father  and  mother 
bought  me  and  the  children  new  over- 
alls an4  new  shoes,  and  when  we  had  a 
bad  year  on  the  farm,  she  patched  up 
the  kn^es  and  we  wore  those  old  shoes. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  we 
have  qad  a  bad  year  in  this  country 
this  year,  and  we  need  to  patch  up  our 
clothes  knees  and  wear  our  old  shoes. 

We  have  tried  to  communicate  to 
the  public  in  a  responsible  fashion  the 
dangeic  we  see  facing  this  country, 
and  if  something  is  not  done  soon 
about  pur  deficit  spending  habits,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  much  more  serious 
troublS  than  we  are  today.  We  told  the 
people  I  that  we  are  going  to  tighten  up 
our  b^ts,  we  have  asked  them  across 
the  bqard  to  tighten  their  belts  and 
accept ;  freezes,  cuts,  and  adjustments 
and  generally  they  have  agreed  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  supplemental 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  going 


to  shake  tli^ir  confidence  in  this  Con- 
gress if  it  passes  and  I  would  request 
that  we  vote  it  down  in  its  entirety. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missl^ppi  (Mr.  WHrrrsif]  has  3 
minutes  rei^alning,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Coim]  has  1 
minute  remfdnlng. 

Mr. 


yield  stich 
the  gentl( 
[Bfr.Mi 


TEN.   Mr.   Chairman,    I 

as  he  may  require  to 

from    Pennsylvania 


•  Mr.  MDRPHT.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise 
in  opposltiop  to  any  attempt  to  delete 
funding  llor  long-overdue  water 
projects  cotttained  In  HJl.  2577.  The 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  provides  necessary 
moneys  to  be  used  for  water  resource 
development.  Some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  may  object  to  this 
provision  oi  the  biU  as  too  costly.  Simi- 
larly, the  Iteagan  administration  be- 
lieves that  HJl.  2577  is  unacceptable 
in  its  present  form,  largely  because  of 
water  projeets. 

Certainly]  all  of  us  are  concerned 
about  the  Rising  cost  of  the  Federal 
deficit.  Hoirever.  I  urge  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  keep  certain  facts  in  perspec- 
tive. T 

First  of  af .  I  find  it  difficult  to  grasp 
why  the  present  administration  wishes 
to  completely  cut  important  national 
priorities  s^ch  as  the  water  projects 
contained  in  H.R.  2577.  while  at  the 
same  time.'  recommends  greater  and 
greater  increases  in  foreign  aid.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  cannot  Justify  a  policy  of 
billions  for  I  foreigners  but  not  1  cent 
for  American  interests.  Furthermore, 
it  seems  thit  the  cry  of  deficit  is  con- 
veniently used  whenever  this  adminis- 
tration doef  not  want  a  particular  do- 
mestic program  funded. 

As  far  as  these  water  resource 
projects  arf  concerned,  the  benefits 
them  will  more  than 
costs,  especially  in  the 
ese  projects  will  provide 
us  with  a  better  national  infrastruc- 
ture. This  improvement  can  only  serve 
to  make  tnnsportation  easier,  and 
therefore,  cheaper.  Hence.  American 
goods  will  be  priced  more  cheaply  and 
be  able  to  complete  more  effectively— 
especially  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

Furthermore,  these  projects  will 
result  in  better  flood  control  mecha- 
nisms and  snprovements  in  communi- 
ty water  supplies.  Similarly,  channel 
and  harbor  facilities  will  be  enhanced 
and  recreational  opportunities  will  be 
provided.  "Itiese  are  concrete  benefits 
that  Americans  will  be  able  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  remind 
my  colleagues  that  if  has  been  6  years 
since  the  Congress  has  funded  projects 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
has  been  a  lengthy  freeze  to  say  the 
least.  We,  as  a  Nation,  cannot  afford 
to  freeze  this  vital  fimdlng;  HJl.  2577. 


derived   t, 
exceed  the! 
long  run. 


though  far  from  perfect,  is  a  reasona- 
ble means  to  provide  it. 

If  I  may,  I  would  for  a  brief  moment 
like  to  speak  as  a  citizen  of  southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania.  As  my  friends  in 
this  Chamber  know,  many  times  I 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  Reagan  recovery  in  this  depressed 
region.  Double  digit  unemployment 
persists,  factories  are  closing,  and 
closely  knit  communities  are  dying.  By 
improving  our  waterbome  truiqwrta- 
tion  network,  we  will  be  providing  a 
direct  impetus  to  employment  in  the 
area.  The  short-  and  long-term  eco- 
nomic benefits  are  clear. 

In  closing.  I  would  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues not  be  misled  by  the  deficit 
smokescreen  being  fueled  by  chapter 
rv's  opponents.  If  anything,  these 
water  projects  are  long  overdue.  If 
America  is  to  regain  her  competitive 
advantage,  the  better  transportational 
infrastructure  which  will  result  from 
these  water  projects  will  help  to 
achieve  this  worthwhile  goaL* 
•  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  introdudng  today  an 
amendment  to  provide  an  additional 
$4.27  million  to  the  Temporary  Emer- 
gency  Food  Assistance  Program 
[TEFAP]  a  small  but  important  pro- 
gram used  by  food  banks,  soup  kitch- 
ens, and  other  coummunity  groups  to 
feed  the  hungry.  Twenty-nine  States 
have  either  nm  out  of  money,  or  wHl 
soon  run  out  of  money,  for  this  pro- 
gram. The  short-falls  are  estimated  to 
total  $4.27  million  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  this  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
this  appropriation. 

The  TEFAP  Program  sends  surplus 
Government  commodities,  commod- 
ities currently  stored  in  warehouses 
and  caves  around  the  country,  to 
States  who  in  turn  send  them  to  local 
community  groups  for  distribution  to 
the  hungry— those  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  without  food  for  at  least 
2  days  per  month,  according  to  the 
Physician's  Task  Force  on  Hunger  in 
America.  The  group  is  headed  by  Dr. 
Larry  Brown  of  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Since  the  program's  inception  in 
1983.  TEFAP  has  distributed  163  mil- 
lion pounds  of  flour  169  million 
pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  1.2  bU- 
lion  pounds  of  processed  cheese,  as 
well  as  other  commodities,  to  the 
States.  These  commodities  are  an  im- 
portant supplement  for  local  feeding 
progams.  which  are  often  run  on  shoe- 
string budgets  with  volunteer  staff. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  well  worth 
continuing  this  program,  both  from  a 
humanitarian  standpoint  and  from  a 
fiscal  standpoint.  Many  of  TEFAP's 
recipients  are  families.  Studies  of  an- 
other supplemental  feeding  program, 
the  WIC  Program,  clearly  show  that 
$1  spent  on  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
saves  at  least  $3  in  longer-term  health 
costs.  In  addition,  there  is  a  savings  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stor- 


age costs  that  would  otherwise  be  in- 
curred. 

The  Food  Research  and  Action 
Center,  in  calls  last  week  to  State  com- 
modity directors,  compiled  the  statis- 
tics which  show  the  $4.27  million 
short-fall  in  this  program  for  the 
fourth  qiuuter.  It  is  my  intention  that 
this  appropriation  be  targeted  to  those 
States  who  have  already  run  out  of 
money  for  TEFAP,  or  who  wlU  soon 
run  out  of  money  for  this  program. 
About  half  the  States  have  not  been 
able  to  rquest  any  commodities  for 
July,  even  at  a  reduced  level,  accord- 
ing to  a  May  USDA  report. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  problem 
didn't  come  to  light  sooner.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  TEFAP  is  a  reim- 
bursement program,  with  vouchers 
flowing  back  to  USDA  through  two 
levels,  from  the  local  community 
group  to  the  State,  and  then  from  the 
State  to  USDA.  This  process  means  a 
delay  in  determining  exactly  how 
much  of  a  funding  shortfall  exists. 

That  is  why  we  are  acting  today. 
The  timeframe  for  ordering  these 
conunodities  and  distributing  them  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  is  going 
to  be  tight.  In  their  caUs  to  State  com- 
modity directors,  the  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center  did  ask  whether 
States  would  be  able  to  handle  distri- 
bution on  shortened  notice  of  avaO- 
ability,  and  the  consensus  was  that  if 
the  commodities  and  additional  funds 
were  available,  they  would  be  able  to 
do  so.  USDA  administrators  of  this 
program,  however,  will  have  to  offer 
as  much  cooperation  and  flexibility  as 
possible  in  meeting  this  goaL 

A  number  of  groups  support  this 
amendment,  including:  Food  Research 
and  Action  Center.  Bread  for  the 
World,  the  National  Farmers  Union. 
Interfaith  Action  for  Economic  Jus- 
tice. Children's  Defense  Fund.  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens.  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 
Rural  CoaUUon.  National  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Federation.  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors.  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  Lutheran  Council/ 
USA,  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation.  Chiirch  Woman  United. 
National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  USA.  Church  of  the 
Brethem-Washington  Office,  and 
United  Church  of  Christ/Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

These  groups  understand  that  while 
the  amount  we  are  debating  is  small, 
as  the  Federal  budget  goes,  the  good 
that  is  done  by  this  program  is  large.  I 
urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Bftr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  comments  about  that  por- 
tion of  H.R.  2577  which  provides  fund- 
ing for  the  second  lock  at  lock  and 
dam  26  in  Alton.  IL,  and  for  environ- 
mental and  recreational  projects  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River. 


Now.  I  recognize  that  all  of  tills 
funding  may  be  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order  since  none  of  these  activities 
have  bem  authorized  to  date.  Even  so. 
I  would  simply  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  commend  the  committee  for 
their  balanced  am>roach  to  the  use  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  System. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor  the  second 
lock  at  lock  and  dam  26  but  only  if  it  is 
combined  with  the  environmental  and 
recreational  programs  that  were  in- 
cluded when  the  recommendation  was 
brought  before  Congress  in  1982  as 
part  of  the  master  plan  for  the  Um)er 
Mississippi  Rhrer. 

This  master  plan  was  authorized  in 
1978  by  Public  Law  95-502  to  provide 
Congress  with  answers  to  questions  on 
navigation  capacity  and  environmental 
impacts  of  navigation  operation  and 
maintenance.  The  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commissitm  was  Instruct- 
ed to  prepare  the  plan. 

The  master  plan  contains  a  set  of  12 
recommendations  for  mahitjiwtwy  gnd 
enhancing  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System  as  a  multipurpose  system 
having  two  congmwional  mandates: 
one  as  a  nationally  significant  ecosys- 
tem and  the  other  as  a  nationally  sig- 
nificant commercial  navigation 
system.  The  recommendations  cover  a 
broad  range  of  problems  and  issues 
from  navigational  improvemoit  to 
habitat  rehabilitation. 

Separately,  the  second  lock  at  Alton 
could  be  called  a  pet.  pork  barrel 
project.  Sure,  there  are  those  that 
argue  the  lock  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
already  existing  bottleneck  of  barges 
that  are  in  the  area.  But  we  are  al- 
ready building  a  brand  new,  1,200  foot 
lock  system  there  that  will  be  ready  to 
function  shortly. 

The  point  is  that  the  second  lock  at 
Alton  was  recommended  as  part  of  a 
master  plan,  developed  by  an  inde- 
pendent commission  with  the  consul- 
tation of  various  Federal  and  State 
agencies.  I  was  pleased  to  leam  that 
the  committee  loolkM  favorably  on  the 
master  plan  by  including  language  to 
provide,  dollar  for  dollar,  money  to 
cover  the  other  environmental  and 
recreational  recommendations  over 
and  above  the  second  lock. 

If  the  second  lock  at  Altim.  IL.  is 
going  to  become  a  part  of  this  supple- 
mental i4>propriatlon  bill,  then  the  en- 
vironmental and  recreational  projects, 
must  be  Included  to  keep  the  Intent  of 
the  master  plan  as  developed  by  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. 

Again.  I  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  ctHnmittee  for  recognizing  the 
multipurpose  use  of  this  resource  by 
providing  for  all  of  its  uses:  Naviga- 
tion, recreation,  and  the  environment. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
toward  this  end.« 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in   support   of    HJl.    2577    and    the 
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amendment  offered  by  Congressman 
WHimor.  I  will  address  my  comments, 
however,  to  one  provision  which  I  be- 
lieve is  of  particular  importance  to  my 
constituents— the  Ellicott  Creek  Flood 
Control  Project. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  Ellicott  Creek 
Flood  Control  Project  was  made  part 
of  an  omnibus  water  bill  and  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon. 
This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a 
devastating  flood  in  the  area.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  that  time  similar  trage- 
dies have  struck  twice.  Seven  years 
ago,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  now  infa- 
mous "Blizzard  of  '77."  severe  flooding 
from  the  Ellicott  Creek  caused  exten- 
sive property  loss  and  damage.  This 
past  winter,  melting  snows  from  a 
major  blizzard  and  incessant  rains  re- 
sulted in  yet  another  flood,  causing  an 
estimated  $12  million  in  damage. 

This  most  recent  debacle  has  been 
declared  a  major  disaster  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  es- 
timates that  damage  from  the  Ellicott 
Creek  flooding  during  a  5-day  period 
in  February  is  between  $4  and  $5  mil- 
lion. Officials  said  that  the  proposed 
flood  control  project  would  have 
heljied  significantly  to  reduce  the 
damage. 

In  my  opinion,  this  latest  flooding 
was  largely  preventable.  Efforts  to 
secure  funding  for  the  flood  control 
project  have  been  underway  for  the 
past  15  years.  This  project  has 
bounced  between  the  Congress  and  ad- 
ministrations like  a  political  basket- 
baU.  I  won't  detail  the  long  history  of 
this  proposal,  except  to  say  that  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  Statistically,  we  can 
expect  that  a  flood  of  this  magnitude 
will  occur  in  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
The  Corpa  of  Engineers  Chief  in  Buf- 
falo said  that  the  Corps  could  have 
construction  work  on  Ellicott  Creek 
underway  within  90  dajrs  of  the  date 
they  receive  funding.  The  $22.0  mil- 
lion flood  control  project  calls  for 
work  over  4  construction  seasons.  If 
funding  is  i^iproved.  work  would  begin 
in  the  spring  of  1986  and  be  completed 
in  1989.  perhaps  Just  in  time  for  the 
next  flood. 

The  President's  1986  budget  request 
dated  February  4.  1985.  states  "that 
the  Ellicott  Creek  project  is  urgently 
needed  to  reduce  flood  damages  in  the 
lower  Ellicott  Creek  Basin.  The  down- 
stream portion  of  Ellicott  Creek  has 
been  subjected  to  flooding  for  a 
number  of  years."  As  if  to  drive  home 
the  point,  within  3  weelu  of  this 
report,  nature  imleashed  a  flood  from 
Ellicott  Creek  which  was  unparalleled 
in  the  imst  25  years.  The  need  is  no 
longer  urgent.  It  is  imperative  that 
this  project  be  constructed— Now! 

Rodents  of  the  towns  hit  hardest 
during  these  floods.  Tonawanda  and 
Amherst,  NY,  know  that  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  disaster  strikes 
again.  Without  this  flood  control 
project,  there  is  no  hope  of  preventing 


the  inevitable  destruction  of  home  and 
business  properties  caused  by  raging 
flood  waters. 

True,  we  can't  control  the  will  of 
nature.  But  we  can  control  some  of  its 
destructive  effects.  What  are  some- 
times more  difficult  and  frustrating  to 
control  are  the  budgetary  constraints 
which  limit  Federal  spending  for  such 
worthy  projects.  I,  perhaps  more  than 
many,  understand  the  need  to  cut 
spencUng  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget 
deficit  But  in  this  situation,  the 
adage,  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure."  has  true 
meaniig. 

Inviting  dollars  now  in  a  project 
which  will  mitigate  the  inevitable 
flood  damage,  costing  the  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  millions 
of  dollars  to  repair  is  not  only  smart, 
but  is  also  economically  prudent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
the  Whitten  amendment,  and  urge 
each  «nd  every  one  of  my  colleagues  to 
do  likewise.* 

•  Mr.'BEVTT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
before  the  committee  today  would  ap- 
propriate $186,300,000  in  new  budget 
authority  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
$20,850,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  $5  million  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  bill  includes  funds  for  62  new 
constmction  starts  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  4  new  starts  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Included  in 
the  63  corps  projects  are  32  projects 
which  have  been  previously  author- 
ized and  30  projects  which  are  includ- 
ed in  ^.R.  6  which  has  been  ordered 
reported  by  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee. 

Our^subcommittee  has  been  working 
closely  with  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaii^  Committee  with  regard  to  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  and  to 
my  knowledge  we  are  in  complete 
agreement  with  respect  to  those 
projedts. 

As  Members  will  recall,  this  House 
passe4  H.R.  3958,  the  water  resources 
development  appropriation  bill,  1984, 
on  October  6,  1983,  which  contained  a 
total  ef  43  new  projects  for  the  corps 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Un- 
fortuiiately.  that  bill  was  never  passed 
by  th«  Senate. 

Last;  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
Chair|nan  Roe  of  the  Water  Resources 
Subcclnmittee  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee,  the 
Hous«  overwhelmingly  passed  H.R. 
3678.  however,  the  Senate  never  acted 
on  the  bill.  This  year,  the  Public 
Work!  and  Transportation  Committee 
has  introduced  H.R.  6.  the  new  water 
project  authorization  bill,  and  I  under- 
stand that  bill  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
ported in  mid-June.  However,  it  is  im- 
certaiti  at  this  time  when  the  bill  will 
be  considered  on  the  floor.  In  addition, 
the  b|ll  may  well  be  referred  to  other 
authoMzing  committees  for  their  con- 
siders tion. 
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Most  of  ^he  projects  funded  in  the 
biU  before  us  today  have  already  been 
approved  by  the  House  on  two  prior 
occasions.  [ 

As  you  know,  our  subcommittee  has 
tried  to  wilt  for  the  legislative  com- 
mittee to  complete  authorizing  action 
for  several!  years,  and  as  evidenced  by 
House  pasiage  of  the  authorizing  bill 
last  year.  IMr.  Roe  is  making  every 
effort  to  i^ove  the  legislation.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  if  there  are  to  be 
new  constr^ction  projects  funded,  the 
House  is  gibing  to  have  to  move  ahead 
with  the  bi^  before  us  today. 

As  Members  will  recaU.  the  last  bill 
authorizinf  new  water  projects  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  enacted  in 
1976.  With:  a  few  minor  exceptions,  no 
new  constmction  starts  have  been 
fimded  sint^e  1980  due  to  differences 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  Regarding  user  fees,  cost 
sharing  9nd  financing  of  water 
projects.  In  the  report  accompanying 
the  regula^  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion bill  for  energy  and  water  develop- 
ment, the  (Committee  stated: 

The  comoflttee  is  aware  of  the  urgent 
need  for  wane  new  construction  projects 
and  for  th^  rei>alr  and  rehabiUUtion  of 
some  exJstiiK  projects.  Testimony  has  been 
presented  ladicating  the  urgent  needs  in 
this  area  *  *|  *  The  committee  fully  intends 
to  recommead  funding  for  new  construction 
for  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  projects  contained  in  chapter  IV 
are  in  r^Donse  to  the  commitment 
made  by  tne  committee. 

I  do  not  [believe  there  are  many  au- 
thorizing and  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees which  work  closer  together 
than  do  Chairman's  Roe's  subcommit- 
tee and  my  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water 'Development. 

The  introduction  of  H.R.  6  through 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  the  probability  that 
the  bill  will  be  presented  to  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

The  projects  funded  in  the  bill  in- 
clude a  ndmber  of  projects  proposed 
by  the  administration  in  fiscal  years 
1983.  1984J  1985.  1986.  and  other  au- 
ijects  which  are  worthy  of 
and  urgently  needed 
ch  are  awaiting  authoriza- 
mmittee  is  confident  that 
every  effo^  will  be  made  by  the  99th 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  authoriz- 
ing new  pmjects  and.  where  appropri- 
ate, make  adjustments  in  cost  sharing. 
Use  of  funds  provided  by  this  bill  for 
constnictiqn  of  projects  not  yet  au- 
thorized ii  therefore,  linked  to  such 
authorization.  Moreover,  adjustments 
in  cost  sharing  enacted  during  this 
Congress  would  apply  to  the  projects 
funded  herein  to  include  those  pres- 
ently authorized. 

With  regard  to  cost  sharing,  the 
committee  recognizes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  I  luthorization  committees  to 
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establish  cost-sharing  policies,  but  is 
concerned  that  the  application  of  rigid 
cost-sharing  requirements  would 
create  a  situation  of  have  versus  have- 
nots.  Bfany  States  and  localities  do  not 
have  the  capability  to  share  costs  to 
the  same  extent,  if  at  all,  that  others 
may  have.  This  is  particularly  undesir- 
able in  the  case  of  flood  control 
projects  where  human  lives  and  the 
economic  viability  of  coitamunities  are 
involved.  Because  of  this,  the  commit- 
tee encourages  a  flexibUe  approach  to 
cost  sharing.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  note  that  since  the  exact  formula 
for  cost  sharing  is  still  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the 
projects  in  the  blU  at  this  time. 

The  committee  received  many  re- 
quests from  Members  to  fund  projects 
already  authorized  as  well  as  those  in 
the  pending  authorization  bilL  Unfor- 
tunately, the  number  of  major  water 
resource  development  projects  that 
can  be  funded  in  any  particular  fiscal 
year  Is  necessarily  limited.  Even  with 
incremental  fimdlng  of  only  that  por- 
tion of  work  that  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  fiscal  year,  the  large  number 
of  necessary  projects  and  the  high  cost 
of  many  of  them  limit  the  total 
number  that  can  be  considered  for 
funding  at  any  one  time. 

The  projects  recommended  for 
funded  in  this  biU  represent  the  high- 
est priority  projects  in  each  major  cat- 
egory of  water  resource  development. 
The  committee  will  consider  funding 
additional  projects  in  subsequent  ap- 
propriation bills. 

The  recommended  funding  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  provides 
$5  million  for  an  essential  water  dem- 
onstration project  affecting  the  health 
of  Bristol.  TN,  residents. 

The  bill  contains  language  that  ex- 
empts the  construction  of  an  author- 
ized Oregon-California  powerline  from 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Federal 
Power  Act. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill 
provides  a  good  explanation  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  the  bill  as  well  as  a 
brief  description  of  the  projects 
funded  in  the  bill. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  report  and  I 
recommend  its  adoption  by  the  com- 
mittee.* 

•  Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  HJl.  2577  containing 
a  $6  million  appropriation  for  a  family 
violence  program  enacted  last  year 
imder  the  Child  Abuse  Amendments 
of  1984. 

It  is  estimated  that  between  2  and  6 
million  women  are  liattered  by  their 
husbands  annually.  Only  half  of  these 
women  seek  professional  help.  Unfor- 
tunately, less  than  half  of  the  women 
and  children  that  do  seek  refuge  actu- 
ally receive  aid.  Lack  of  fimdlng  for 
the  overcrowded  shelters  shatters 
their  hopes  for  the  professional  care 
they  desperately  require  and  deserve. 


These  women  are  victimized  not  only 
by  their  husbands'  brutality  toward 
them,  but  also  by  their  inaccessability 
to  professional  services  that  focus  on 
restoring  homelif  e. 

In  my  own  district,  the  Family 
Counseling  Agency  has  been  estab- 
lished in  Alexandria.  LA  to  provide  im- 
mediate care  to  battered  wives.  This 
agency  provides  the  following  vital 
services  to  wives  and  their  families: 

Long-term  and  overnight  shelter  to 
abused  women  and  their  children; 
crisis  counseling  on  a  group  or  individ- 
ual basis;  referrals  for  legal  aid.  Job 
service,  welfare,  and  so  forth. 

Twenty-four-hour  crisis  hotline  sup- 
plying emotional  support  or  urgent 
placement  arrangements  for  abused 
women  and  their  children. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1984.  this 
agency  has  served  close  to  400  men. 
women,  and  children.  The  nimiber  of 
victims  served  this  year  alone  has  al- 
ready surpassed  the  total  number  of 
individuals  seeking  help  last  year. 

Services  such  as  the  Family  Coimsel- 
ing  Agency  in  my  district  have  the  po- 
tential to  provide  immediate  care.  This 
potential  cannot  be  realized  without 
money  for  expanding  shelters,  increas- 
ing professional  staffs,  supporting 
client  needs,  and  informing  the  public 
about  its  extensive  programs. 

Those  outstanding  services  are  cru- 
cial to  the  treatment  of  women  who 
have  been  hurt  and  humiliated  by 
those  closest  to  them.  The  money  can 
be  utilized  to  provide  family  violence 
programs  with  more  professional  staff 
members,  larger  shelters,  and  a  great- 
er information  network  to  spread  the 
word  to  women  that  professional,  emo- 
tional, and  financial  support  are  avail- 
able. With  the  assurance  that  family 
violence  programs  are  fully  funded, 
more  women  wiU  feel  secure  in  seeking 
help. 

A  recent  article  in  Time  magazine 
entitled  "Wife  Beating:  The  Silent 
Crime"  (Sept.  5,  1983)  brought  the 
problem  to  national  attention.  This  ar- 
ticle mentioned  the  following  startling 
facts: 

Nearly  6  million  wives  will  be  abused 
by  their  husbands  in  any  one  year. 

Some  2.000  to  4.000  women  are 
beaten  to  death  annually. 

The  Nation's  police  spend  one-third 
of  their  time  responding  to  domestic 
violence  calls. 

Battery  is  the  single  major  cause  of 
injury  to  women,  more  significant 
than  auto  accidents,  rapes  or  mug- 
gings. 

I  recommend  this  enlightening  arti- 
cle to  my  colleagues'  attention.  The 
grim  case  histories  it  describes  are 
guaranteed  to  move  you  in  support  of 
family  violence  program  funding. 
Wire  BiATiHo:  Thi  Silent  CKmx 

There  is  nothing  new  about  wife  beating. 
It  has  always  happened,  everywhere.  Often 
it  is  accepted  as  a  natural  if  regrettable  part 
of  woman's  status  as  her  husband's  proper- 


ty. Throughout  history  unlnAy  women 
have  been  subjected  to  the  whims  and  \tnx- 
tality  of  th^  husbands.  The  colloquial 
phrase  "rule  of  thumb"  Is  suppoaedly  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  right  of  a  husband  to 
disdpUne  his  wife  with  a  rod  "no  thicker 
than  his  thumb."  In  the  n.&  the  sUtlstfaa 
reflect  no  unprecedented  epidemic  of  do- 
mestic violence,  but  only  a  quite  recent 
effort  to  collect  figures  often  inexact,  but 
startling  even  when  allowanoes  are  made  for 
error— on  what  has  always  eristwf- 

Neaiiy  6  mOUoo  wives  wai  be  abused  *  by 
their  husbands  In  any  one  year. 

Some  2,000  to  4.000  women  are  beaten  to 
death  annually. 

The  nation's  police  spoui  one-third  of 
their  time  responding  to  domestic-violence 
calls. 

Battery  is  the  single  mator  cause  of  injury 
to  women,  more  significant  than  auto  acci- 
dents, rapes  or  muggings. 

What  is  new  is  that  in  the  UA  wife  beat- 
ing Is  no  kmger  widely  accepted  as  an  inevi- 
table and  private  matter.  Tiie  change  in  at- 
titude, while  far  from  complete,  has  come 
about  in  the  past  tm  to  16  yean  as  part  of 
the  profound  transformation  of  Ideas  about 
the  roles  and  rights  of  women  in  society.  In 
cities  and  states  scattered  aotMs  the  coun- 
try, legal  structures  and  social  aervloe  net- 
works, prompted  by  grass-roots  women's  or- 
ganizations, have  begun  to  redefine  spouse 
abuse  as  a  violation  of  the  victim's  civil 
rights  and  a  criminal  act  of  assault  subject 
to  the  same  punishmmts  as  otbo^  acts  of  vi- 
olence. 

Marital  abuse  has  been  called  "the  silent 
crime."  Bringing  it  out  Into  the  open  by 
talking  about  it  is  the  first  step  toward  a  so- 
lution. But  for  most  people.  JtM-tn/Wng  even 
the  victim  and  the  abuso'.  the  almost 
reflex-like  response  to  the  subject  is  to  deny 
that  such  abuse  exists.  In  fact,  however,  a 
1979  FBI  repmt  stated  that  40%  of  women 
killed  were  murdered  by  their  partners,  and 
10%  of  men  by  theirs.  (Many  of  the  women 
acted  in  self  defense.) 

When  it  comes  to  squabbling  around  the 
house,  women  give  as  good  as  they  get.  But 
a  domestic  spat  is  not  battering,  which  in- 
volves a  pattern  of  wralattng  abuse  in  a  slt- 
tiation  from  which  the  victim  feels  she 
cannot  escape.  Because  they  are  usually 
phy8k:ally  stronger  than  their  wlvea.  men 
are  less  likely  to  be  battered:  for  reasons  of 
pride,  they  are  also  far  leas  likely  to  rqwrt 
it.  Sociologist  Murray  Straus,  an  expert  on 
family  violence,  nonetheleas  estimates  that 
each  year  282,000  men  are  beaten  by  their 
wives. 

Personal  testimony  Indicates  that  any 
female,  regardless  of  class  or  race,  can 
become  a  battered  wife.  In  Stamford.  Conn., 
a  woman  married  to  a  Fortune  500  executive 
locked  hNself  into  their  Lincoln  Continen- 
tal every  Sa^wday  night  to  escape  her  hus- 
band's kicks  and  punches.  She  did  not  leave 
him  because  she  '«<««'*>-»"'y  feared  he  could 
sue  for  divorce  on  ground  of  desertion  and 
she,  otherwise  penniless,  would  get  no  ali- 
mony. 

Barbara,  30.  a  middle-class  housewife  from 
South  Hadley,  Mass.,  was  first  beaten  by 
her  husband  when  she  was  pregnant.  Last 
summer  Bartiara's  husband  hurled  a  dinner 
plate  across  the  Idtchen  at  her.  His  aim  was 
off.  The  plate  shattered  against  the  wall 
and  a  piece  of  it  struck  their  four-year-old 
daughter  in  the  face,  blinding  the  child  in 
one  eye. 

In  Miami,  Diane,  27,  a  receptionist,  said 
she  married  "a  real  nice  guy,"  a  Dr.  Jekyll 
who  turned  into  Mr.  Hyde  a  week  after  the 
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wedding.  "Being  married  to  this  mmn  wu 
like  being  a  piiaoner  of  wmr.  I  was  not  al- 
lowed to  visit  my  family.  I  couldn't  go  out 
OD  my  own.  He  wouldn't  even  let  me  cry.  If  I 
did.  it  started  an  'epinde.' " 

In  a  Duluth  shelter  for  battered  women. 
Lola,  who  married  19  years  ago  at  age  18, 
said  her  husband  was  losing  control  more 
frequently:  "He  gets  angry  because  he's 
coming  home  with  a  bag  full  of  groceries 
and  I  didn't  open  the  door  fast  enough.  Be- 
cause he  didn't  like  the  way  I  washed  the 
clothes.  Because  the  supper's  not  ready.  Be- 
cause supper's  ready  too  soon." 

In  Atlanta.  Rita.  30.  told  Tub's  Roger 
Witherspoon  that  her  husband  William.  40, 
a  hospital  worker,  asked  her  to  come  into 
the  bedroom  during  a  birthday  party  she 
was  giving  for  neighborhood  children.  "He 
slapped  me  blind.  He  pulled  the  shotgun 
from  the  wall  and  dared  me  to  move.  I  cried 
and  asked  him  why  he  was  bothering  me. 
He  Just  tore  my  clothes  off.  He  said  I  was  a 
bitch  and  used  other  ugly  words.  I  asked 
him  not  to  do  that  because  the  children  and 
their  parents  were  here.  But  he  Just  left  the 
room  and  told  everyone  to  leave.  Then  he 
told  me  to  get  back  in  bed  and  that  we  were 
going  to  make  love.  I  said  no.  But  he  had 
the  .38  and  a  knife  and  hit  me.  I  got  in  and 
we  did  It.  My  nose  was  still  bleeding." 

An  extraordinary  number  of  abuse  cases 
Involve  guns  or  knives.  In  Los  Angeles. 
Harry  Whalen.  48,  a  curtain  installer.  Is 
serving  a  IS-year-to-Ilfe  sentence  for  killing 
his  fourth  wife,  Betty,  35.  She  was  hiding  in 
a  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  women's  shelter,  seek- 
ing a  divorce.  Whalen  caught  her  in  her  law- 
yer's office  parking  lot  and  begged  to  hold 
the  couple's  small  child.  He  then  ordered 
Betty  into  his  van  and  drove  off.  Three 
months  later  her  body  was  found  in  a  shal- 
low grave  in  the  deaert:  she  had  been  shot  in 
the  face.  One  of  Whalen's  former  wives  re- 
ported later  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill 
her  too. 

Many  men,  and  even  many  women,  believe 
that  abused  wives  have  a  masochistic  streak 
that  keeps  them  in  the  home  long  after  the 
beatings  have  begun.  But  Michigan  Psychol- 
ogist Camella  Serum  dismisses  such  assump- 
tions as  folklore  "Masochism  has  no  rel- 
evance in  this  situation.  It  is  Just  another 
way  to  blame  the  victim.  The  reason  she 
stays  has  nothing  to  do  with  loving  the  pain 
or  seeking  the  violence." 

Battering  follows  a  cycle:  first  a  buildup 
of  tension,  then  a  violent  explosion,  and  fi- 
nally a  period  of  remorse  and  apologies  that 
rekindle  hope  that  the  batterer  will  change 
and  remain  loving.  Karla  Digirolomo,  26,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  New  York  State  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Domestic  Violence, 
describes  her  experience  in  her  first  mar- 
riage as  typical.  When  she  was  pregnant  her 
husband  broke  her  nose.  She  told  everyone 
she  had  fallen  down.  The  obstetrician  never 
questioned  the  bruises  on  her  body.  "I  felt 
worthless,  totally  to  blame,  responsible  for 
my  husband's  actions.  I  kept  thinking,  'If  I 
had  done  something  different,  things  would 
improve.'  Tou  gradually  change.  You  think, 
'If  I  can  stop  doing  x,  y  or  z,  then  nothing 
will  happen.'  You  assume  aU  responsibility." 

If  the  woman  does  not  leave  or  seek  help 
after  the  first  episode  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  acquiescence,  which  usually  leads  to 
more  violence.  But  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  pack  up  and  go,  even  if  a  woman  can 
afford  to.  Explains  Jane  Tolliver,  a  counsel- 
or in  the  Atlanta  Y.W.C.A.'s  battered- 
women's  program:  "They've  been  told  by 
their  ministers  and  their  families  that  a 
good  woman  can  change  a  man."  These 


womei^  represent  society's  traditional 
values.  Says  Tolliver  "They  are  nurturing. 
They  Want  successful  marriages.  And  It  Is 
precis4y  those  things  that  trap  them." 

Ofteii  a  battered  woman  has  grown  up 
with  violence  and  accepts  it  as  a  pitiful  form 
of  carlitg,  or  at  least  as  scnnethlng  inevitable 
in  a  relationship.  She  may  feel  desperately 
that  the  world  Is  a  dangerous  place  and  that 
she  needs  a  protector,  even  a  man  who  beats 
her.  Aghamed,  terrified  that  any  resistance 
will  provoke  greater  violence,  isolated  from 
her  family  and  friends,  often  without  any 
means  of  support  other  than  the  husband, 
many  k  battered  woman  sinks  into  despair- 
ing sulmission.  from  which  the  only  escape 
is  evevual  widowhood,  her  own  murder  (or, 
perhaQB  in  a  flash  of  retaliatory  rage,  her 
husbaad's),  or  suicide.  According  to  a  four- 
year  study  of  a  major  metropolitan  hospital 
completed  this  year,  3S%  of  all  women's  sui- 
cide at^mpts  are  preceded  by  a  prior  histo- 
ry of  takttering. 

Domestic  violence  is  lethal,  and  not  only 
to  wotten.  A  1978  article  in  Police  Magazine 
report!  that  40%  of  all  police  injuries,  and 
20%  of  all  police  deaths  on  duty,  are  the 
result  of  becoming  caught  in  a  family  dis- 
pute. Risks  aside,  answering  domestic-dis- 
turbance  calls  is  the  bane  of  policemen  ev- 
erywhere. "We  end  it  for  an  hour  or  two 
and  do  a  lot  of  paper  work,"  says  Officer 
Lawrence  Santos  of  Harlem's  35th  Precinct. 
To  a  lightened  woman,  though,  even  a  re- 
luctant policeman  offers  more  hope  than  an 
insensftive  one.  Sergeant  Louis  Mancuso  of 
Manhattan's  Ninth  Precinct,  for  example, 
does  npt  think  arrests  are  always  the  best 
solutioii.  He  believes  there  are  often  extenu- 
ating circumstances,  observing  after  hearing 
about  one  brutal  assault.  "Maybe  she  wasn't 
giving  him  what  he  needed  sexually."  De- 
troit ^ecutive  Deputy  Police  Chief  James 
Bannoti  explains  such  lingering  attitudes. 
"Polict  officers  are  as  violent  in  domestic  re- 
lations as  others.  Probably  more  so." 

Doc^rs,  social  workers  and  psychiatrists 
have  frequently  been  even  less  helpful  than 
the  p<»ice.  Evan  Stark,  research  associate  at 
Yale's  Institution  for  Social  and  Policy 
Studlea,  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Anne  Flltcraft,  in 
a  stud^  of  family  violence,  concluded  that 
the  mgdlcal  profession  and  social  agencies 
"are  a|i  essential  part  of  the  battered  syn- 
drome."' Says  Stark:  "They  treat  the  women 
like  they  are  crazy."  Doctors  fail  to  note 
signs  «f  abuse,  label  battered  women  psy- 
chotic t  or  hypochondriacal,  presclbe  tran- 
quilizers and  tell  them  to  go  home,  and 
"nuke  a  woman  doubt  her  own  sanity"  by 
sending  her  to  a  family  therapist. 

The  first  shelter  for  battered  women 
opened  in  a  private  home  in  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  In  1904.  There  are  now  approximately 
BOO  in  the  country.  AU  of  them  have  waiting 
lists,  and  the  demand  is  staggering.  The 
Y.W.C.A.  alone  has  210  shelter  or  service 
progn  ms  such  as  hot  lines,  safe-home  net- 
works uid  counseling  programs  in  30  states. 
From  1978  through  1980,  the  Y.W.CJL  shel- 
tered 46,100  women  and  children  and  gave 
couns«Iing  to  50,000  women.  But  they  esti- 
mate they  cannot  acconunodate  80%  of 
those  who  need  assistance.  In  a  new  and 
Ironic  effort  to  provide  more  services,  at 
least  14  states  earmark  funds  for  domestic- 
violent  programs  by  imposing  a  surcharge 
on  mi^Tiage  licenses. 

Motfier  is  a  good  person.  Mother  is  a 
happy)  person.  Mother  is  a  nice  person. 
Mother  is  very,  very  pretty.  Those  kind 
words  were  painted  on  a  poster  by  a  child 
whose  mother  had  found  refuge  at  Crescent 
Hous&  the  first  battered-women's  shelter  in 
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New  Orleani.  Crescent  House  serves  more 
than  500  cU  mts  a  year,  housing  25  women 
and  childrei  at  a  time.  Like  all  such  shel- 
ters, it  is  initially  a  place  for  battered 
women  to  h|de.  It  also  offers  help  in  deci- 
phering the  demoralising  puzsle  of  welfare 
offices  and  Court  procedures,  and  in  aiding 
victims  to  knagine  an  alternative  future. 
Almost  as  iinportant,  a  shelter  is  a  place 
where  a  woiian  will  be  believed  and  listened 
to.  In  13%  of  wife-abuse  cases,  children  have 
also  been  aaaulted,  and  shelters  provide  a 
refuge  for  them.  too.  In  keeping  with  their 
efforts  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence,  almost 
all  shelters  have  firm  rules  against  spank- 
ing. I 

What  kind  of  man  would  hit  a  woman? 
Not  only  ta)t  her,  but  blacken  her  eyes, 
break  the  bones  in  her  face,  beat  her 
breasts.  kicl<  her  abdomen  and  menace  her 
with  a  gunf  There  Is  a  very  good  chance 
that  he  was  beaten  as  a  chUd.  Perhaps  lie- 
cause  of  his  early  trauma,  he  is  often  emo- 
tionally stiuited.  Michael  Oroetsch.  director 
of  probation!  for  the  New  Orleans  Municipal 
Court,  sees  iscores  of  accused  wife  abusers 
every  week.  "There  is  very  interesting  anal- 
ogy betweeQ  a  male  batterer  and  a  two-  or 
three-year-o^d  child."  Oroetsch  says.  "His 
tantrums  ai*  very  similar  to  those  of  a  two- 
year-old.  Like  a  narcissistic  child,  the  bat- 
terer bites  when  he's  throwing  a  tantrum.  I 
have  seen  many  women  come  In  with  teeth 
marks  all  over  their  arms  and  legs." 

The  wife  beater  probably  drinks,  al- 
though, as  Oroetsch  points  out«  "he  drinks 
to  beat,  he  doesn't  beat  because  he  drinks." 
Unemployment  does  not  cause  battering, 
but  hard  tiiies  make  It  worse.  In  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  for  example,  where  the  unem- 
plojrment  rate  in  1982  reached  21%,  domes- 
tic violence  increased  a  staggering  404% 
over  1979. 

Craig  NoAerg,  a  founder  of  the  men's 
self-help  group  RAVEN  (Rape  and  Violence 
End  Now)  in  St.  Louis,  says  the  typical 
spouse  beater  Is  unable  to  cope  with  the  tra- 
ditional notton  of  masculinity.  "Not  male- 
ness,  but  the  traditional  male  role,  which  re- 
quires men  to  be  stole.  It  requires  men  to 
not  need  Intimacy,  to  be  In  control,  to  be 
the  'big  whqeU'  and  when  there  is  a  problem 
to  'give'em  hell.'  The  difficulty  Is  that  nine 
out  of  ten  gien  fall  at  that  list,  at  least  in 
their  own  Jiidgment." 

Indeed,  the  batterer  U  often  afflicted  with 
mind-bendiiu  insecurity.  The  man's  wife, 
sajrs  Psychologist  Walker,  is  "the  emotional 
glue  that  holds  him  together."  As  a  conse- 
quence, he  Is  desperately  afraid  of  losing 
her.  "All  tlK  time  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
leave  me,"  says  William,  the  Atlanta  birth- 
day-party batterer.  "She  liked  to  play  the 
song  Slip  Away,  and  I  knew  she  was  going  to 
do  it."  ExiAalns  Dick  Bathrick.  a  clinical 
pscyhologisi  who  with  a  colleague  runs  the 
only  prografn  for  wife  abusers  in  Oeorgia: 
"The  husbind  is  trying  to  make  her  be 
closer  to  hli^  by  controlling  her  physically— 
and  he  doegn't  realize  that  he's  driving  her 
away." 

The  last  time  William  saw  his  wife  he  beat 
her  until  he  tired.  "When  it  was  over,"  he 
says,  "I  picked  her  up  off  the  floor  and 
kissed  her  and  told  her  I  was  sorry.  I  wanted 
to  feel  the  pain  that  she  felt.  So  I  lUssed 
her.  Her  nose  was  running  and  she  was 
crying,  and  t  loved  her  very  much." 

Such  disiilays  of  tenderness  are  not  un- 
usual. "He  imay  send  her  roses  if  she  has 
left,"  says  Michigan  Psychologist  Serum, 
"but  it's  not  out  of  love.  It's  out  of  a  desire 
to  regain  control."  Indeed,  batterers  can  l)e 
very  calcu^ting,  both  in  how  they  deal  with 


their  wives  and  with  the  authorities  once 
they  are  caught.  They  are  frequently 
charming  to  a  fault.  Says  Therapist  Jeffery 
Perez,  who  runs  a  program  for  batterers  in 
New  Orleans:  "These  guys  are  real  slick  and 
real  glib.  They  can  play  therapy  off  against 
the  court  system  and  not  have  to  be  respon- 
sible." 

The  first  self-help  group  for  abusive  men 
was  formed  in  Boston  in  1977.  There  are 
now  about  SO.  Very  few  men  go  to  such  cen- 
ters on  their  own.  Either  their  partner  has 
left  or  Is  threatening  to.  or  they  are  attend- 
ing under  court  order.  By  and  large,  they  do 
not  believe  they  have  done  anything  wrong, 
sometimes  insisting  that  they  are  not  bat- 
terers at  all.  Those  who  own  up  to  being  vio- 
lent frequently  believe  their  wives  are  at 
fault.  Nick.  33,  an  unemployed  New  Yorker 
who  chose  a  six-week  counseling  program 
over  90  days  in  Jail,  is  franker  than  most. 
"Most  of  the  time  I  thought  I  was  right.  It 
[the  violence]  was  called  for."  If  they  stay 
in  a  treatment  program,  and  very  few  do 
without  a  court  order,  some  men  reach  a 
kind  of  self -awareness  that  results  in  a  more 
pacific  nature.  In  a  spouse-abuse  workshop 
in  Rockland  County.  N.Y.,  a  man  named 
Oeorge,  SO,  reported  at  the  end  of  six  weeks. 
"If  a  husband  takes  control  of  himself,  a 
wife  cannot  make  him  hit  her."  As  aware- 
ness goes,  this  particular  insight  might 
make  Freud  gape,  but  Oeorge's  wife  Susan 
reports  no  violence  for  the  past  18  months. 
Historically,  batterers  have  fallen  between 
the  cracks,  being  neither  nuts  nor  criminals, 
at  least  by  the  standards  of  the  day.  "A  man 
beats  up  his  wife  because  he  can."  says  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  Sociologist  Richard 
Oelles,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of 
family  violence.  Indeed,  a  man  usually  does 
not  beat  up  his  boss  or  male  acquaintances. 
The  consequences— loss  of  Job,  a  charge  of 
criminal  assault,  an  old-fashioned  black 
eye— are  simply  too  great.  Now  the  conse- 
quences are  riidng  for  violence  against  one's 
wife.  Shelters  for  abused  women  have  cre- 
ated a  safety  net  for  wives  who  previously 
would  have  been  afraid  to  take  their  hus- 
bands to  court.  Newspapers,  judges,  hospi- 
tals, neighbors,  even  a  growing  number  of 
once  exasperated  police  officers,  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  More  important,  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities are  putting  laws  on  the  books 
that  give  women  a  realistic  chance  of  get- 
ting protection  and  redress  through  the 
courts.  As  Franci  Livingston,  an  attorney 
with  the  Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies 
in  Washington,  points  out,  "Ten  years  ago 
there  were  no  real,  specific  laws  providing 
remedies  for  women.  If  a  woman  wanted 
protection  using  the  courts,  she  would  have 
to  get  it  as  part  of  a  domestic-relations  pro- 
ceeding—meaning separation  or  divorce." 

At  that  time,  police  could  not  make  an 
arrest  without  actually  witnessing  violence 
or  seeing  compelling  physical  evidence  of 
abuse.  Nowadays  such  requirements  are 
being  eased.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  a  law 
allowing  police  to  arrest  batterers  for  misde- 
meanor assaults  on  grounds  of  "probable 
cause"  was  paned  in  1978  and  became  a 
model  for  other  states.  In  Massachusetts, 
women  can  walk  into  any  court  and  receive 
an  immediate  emergency  restraining  order 
against  an  abusive  husband. 

The  Los  Angeles  city  attorney's  family-vi- 
olence program,  which  began  four  years 
ago,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  that 
domestic  violence  Is  a  crime,  not  a  private 
matter,  and  should  be  prosecuted  as  such. 
The  decision  to  prosecute  is  taken  out  of  the 
victim's  hands.  Explains  Deputy  C^ity  Attor- 


ney Susan  Kaplan:  "Out  of  S.OOO  domestic- 
violence  cases  that  cross  our  desk  each  year, 
half  of  the  victims  want  to  drop  the 
charges.  Now  the  woman  is  told  misdemean- 
or charges  will  be  pressed  anyway.  Will  she 
testify?  It  never  even  comes  to  that.  Once 
the  husband  realizes,  'Hey.  this  Is  a  crime, 
this  is  prosecutable,'  he  pleads  guilty  right 
there." 

According  to  the  National  Center  on 
Women  and  Family  Law,  one-third  of  the 
women  who  come  to  shelters  have  also  been 
sexually  assaulted  by  their  mates.  Only  four 
years  ago.  such  violations  were  so  accepted 
that  California  State  Senator  Bob  Wilson 
protested  a  California  law  allowing  proaecu- 
tlon  for  marital  rape  by  saying.  "If  you  can't 
rape  your  wife,  who  can  you  rape?"  Today, 
17  states  have  abolished  laws  that  excluded 
hukbands  from  rape  prosecution. 

The  tightening  of  laws  against  wife  beat- 
ing has  resulted  in  hi^ier  convictlcm  ratea. 
In  Duluth.  for  example,  83%  of  those  arrest- 
ed for  spouse  abuse  are  convicted,  up  from 
20%  in  1979.  StUl.  only  a  fraction  of  abusive 
husbands  are  reported  to  the  authorities, 
much  less  arrested  and  convicted. 

For  the  glib,  angry  men  who  pummel 
their  wives,  a  brush  with  the  law  sometimes 
has  a  sobering  effect.  A  recent  Police  Foun- 
dation working  paper  concluded:  "It  is  clear 
that  the  recidivism  measure  Is  lowest  when 
police  make  arrests."  New  York's  Karla  Di- 
girolomo agrees:  "In  general,  arrests  work 
because  they  give  the  message  to  the  man 
that  such  behavior  is  inappropriate.  They 
also  give  the  message  to  the  woman  that 
somebody  will  help  her." 

The  crackdown  represents  an  important 
shift  in  how  the  nation  views  wife  abuse.  No 
longer  does  a  woman  have  to  go  it  alone  in  a 
legal  system  that  is  stacked  against  her  no 
longer  does  she  have  to  deny  the  suggestion, 
either  stated  or  implied,  that  she  got  what 
she  deserved.  Now  the  courts  and  the  com- 
munity are  swinging  to  her  side— and  the 
bullying  husband  is  beginning  to  pay  the 
price.* 

•  Vtr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  important  provision  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
before  the  House  today.  H.R.  2577 
contains  almost  $237  million  in  U.S. 
arrearage  payments  to  the  multilater- 
al development  banks.  These  arrear- 
ages, the  result  of  chronic  fimding 
shortfaUs  in  previous  continuing  reso- 
lutions, are  necesary  to  bring  the 
United  States  up  to  date  with  regard 
to  its  obligations  to  these  institutions. 

U.S.  pasmients  to  these  banks  are 
predicated  on  already  negotiated 
agreements  among  the  member  con- 
tributing countries.  The  list  of  contrib- 
uting members  reads  like  a  who's  who 
list  of  our  allies  and  trading  partners. 
The  Treasury  Department  negotiates 
the  UJS.  contribution  after  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  and  the  rele- 
vant U.S.  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  our  participation  in  the 
MDB's.  When  agreement  on  a  replen- 
ishment of  resources  is  reached  the 
administration  submits  the  proposed 
U.S.  share  to  Congress  for  approval. 
Congress  then  has  an  opportunity  to 
approve  or  disapprove  the  agreement 
submitted  by  the  President.  Once  such 
legislation  is  authorized  by  the  Con- 


gress and  signed  by  the  President  the 
United  States  has  committed  to  pay- 
ment of  its  share  of  the  replenish- 
ment. 

Previous  faUure  to  approve  author- 
ized contributions  to  these  institutions 
has  consistently  raised  serious  credibil- 
ity problems  for  the  United  States- 
credibility  problems  which  affect  our 
relationshlp  with  our  allies  and  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Much  as  U.S.  ex- 
porters must  be  perceived  as  reliable 
suppliers  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  seU  in  order  to  suocessf  uUy  com- 
pete on  world  markets,  so  too  must  the 
United  States  maintain  its  reputation 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  World 
Bank  and  other  r^onal  development 
banks  if  we  are  to  remain  influential 
in  these  institutions.  And  I  can  assure 
my  colleagues  that  U.S.  influence  and 
participation  is  critical  if  these  institu- 
tions are  to  continue  serving  our  inter- 
ests. 

My  subcommittee  will  be  holding  an 
extensive  series  of  oversight  hearings 
in  the  coming  months  to  help  deter- 
mine what  the  future  role  of  these  in- 
stitutions should  be  in  most  effectively 
fostering  economic  development  in 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  We 
will  not  be  afraid  to  criticize  these  in- 
stitutions and  the  development  poli- 
cies they  have  pursued  when  such  crit- 
icism is  warranted.  However,  our  exer- 
cise will  be  a  futile  one  if  the  United 
States  does  not  live  up  to  its  previous 
commitments  to  these  banks  and  their  | 
clients,  the  developing  countries.  We 
simply  will  not  have  the  platform 
from  which  to  pnnnote  the  changes 
which  we  might  find  desirable  to  sup- 
port. Overall  the  World  Bank.  Inter- 
American  E>evelopment  Bank,  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  African  De- 
velopment Bank  have  served  U.S.  eco- 
nomic, humanitarian,  and  strategic  in- 
terests well  in  the  past.  Improvements 
can  be  made  to  ensure  that  they  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  work  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommlt*  | 
tee,  Mr.  Obky,  for  successfully  forging 
biiMTtisan  support  for  this  funding  re- 
quest in  the  Congress.  I  am  confident 
that  our  efforts,  along  with  a  strong 
level  of  commitment  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration,  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
constructive  role  in  helping  the  MDB's 
fulfill  their  responsibility  as  engines 
for  economic  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing world.  I.  therefore,  urge  the  House 
to  approve  these  needed  funds.* 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2577,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
1985. 

This  measure  would  fund  a  host  of 
key  programs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year.  In  several  instances,  the 
bill  limits  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  imtil  Congress  has  a  chance 
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to  set  the  terms  under  which  these  ac- 
tivities should  be  carried. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
BCarine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  and 
one  who  represents  the  great  Port  of 
Baltimore.  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  two  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
relate  to  the  Nation's  maritime  indus- 
try. 

CaSPATBACK 

The  first  of  these  is  in  chapter  2 
which  prohibits  the  Department  of 
Transportation  from  enforcing  a  con- 
troversial rule  dealing  with  CDS  pay- 
back. 

This  rule  would  permit  vessel  owners 
to  repay  their  construction  differen- 
tial subsidies  in  return  for  the  right  to 
enter  the  domestic  trade  until  Con- 
gress qjecif ies  the  standards  to  govern 
any  repayment  program. 

This  rule  would  fundamentally  alter 
a  principle  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970  which  permitted  bulk  car- 
riers to  receive  a  Federal  subsidy  in 
order  to  build  vessels  in  American 
shipyards. 

In  exchange  for  accepting  construc- 
tion subsidies,  these  vessel  owners 
were  prohibited  from  operating  in  the 
domestic  trade. 

While  these  operators  were  building 
ships  with  subsidy  for  use  in  the  for- 
eign trade,  our  Nation's  domestic  oper- 
ators were  investing  heavOy  in  build- 
ing new  ships  and  retrofitting  older 
ones  for  our  domestic  trade,  particu- 
larly the  Alaskan  oil  mailcet. 

The  new  rule  fundamentally 
changes  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  despite  the  fact  that  domestic 
operators  built  their  ships  without 
subsidy  and  had  considerably  larger 
amounts  of  investment  capital  at  risk 
than  did  those  who  buUt  vessels  with 
subsidy. 

At  a  House  hearing  last  month,  ship- 
builders, maritime  imions,  and  domes- 
tic ship  owners  spoke  about  the  dire 
economic  and  national  security  conse- 
quences which  would  occur  if  this  rule 
takes  effect. 

The  provision  in  IcLR.  2577,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  by  a  more  than  2-to-l 
margin,  simply  bars  the  enforcement 
of  the  rule  until  Congress  specifies  the 
standards  which  should  govern  the  re- 
payment program. 

Like  similar  restrictions  on  earlier 
appropriations  bills,  the  amendment 
in  the  supplemental  simply  preserves 
the  status  quo  so  that  Congress  can 
address  the  economic  and  security 
issues  raised  by  CDS  repayment. 

However,  nothing  in  this  legislation 
precludes  ongoing  Judicial  review  of 
the  legality  of  the  rule  or  the  rulemak- 
ing process  that  was  followed. 

The  legislation  stops  the  rule  from 
going  into  effect  pending  further 
action  by  the  Congress. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  the  respec- 
tive congressional  authorizing  commit- 
tees with  time  to  reach  a  settlement 


on  tills  issue  after  almost  2H  years  of 
discufesion  and  debate. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
leadepvhip  of  my  own  committee,  par- 
ticularly our  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man. Representatives  Jonbs  and 
BiAGOi,  on  a  permanent  formula  for 
CDS  repayment. 

■ALTWOU  HAKBOI  OBKDOIMG 

Thf  second  provision  in  this  bill  I 
wantito  voice  by  support  for  is  chapter 
4,  th^  section  which  provides  startup 
fundi  for  numerous  port  development 
projects,  including  the  Baltimore 
Harb0r  dredging  project. 

Dredging  Baltimore  to  a  depth  of  50 
feet  has  been  authorized  since  1970, 
and  it  is  crucial  that  we  proceed  with 
this  project  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. 

The  Port  of  Baltimore  is  the  single 
biggekt  economic  resource  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

BCaritime  activity  connected  with 
the  plart  employs  nearly  80.000  people 
directly  and  is  worth  over  $1.2  billion 
annujlly  in  revenues  for  organizations 
and  iikdividuals. 

Thf  Baltimore  Harbor  project  is  the 
oldest  authorized  port  development 
project  in  the  Nation  which  has  never 
received  a  Federal  appropriation. 

The  fact  that  we  have  not  b^gun  to 
deepn  the  harbor  channel  has  had  a 
signivcant,  harmful  effect  on  the  port. 
Increasingly  large  container  vessels 
need  deeper  channels  to  export  dry 
bulk  commodities,  particularly  coaL 

Desite  Baltimore's  premier  status 
on  the  east  coast  as  a  port  loading 
center,  the  absence  of  a  50-foot  chan- 
nel hias  reduced  its  competitive  posi- 
tion. In  the  process,  our  potential  for 
new  jobs  and  new  port-related  indus- 
tries has  been  slowed. 

It  it  critical  that  we  get  on  with  the 
business  of  developing  our  Nation's 
port  I  and  waterway  infrastructure. 
That  is  why  I  support  chapter  4  of 
this  supplemental. 

I  cttnmend  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propilations  Committee  for  these 
projects,  including  full  committee 
Chalpnan  Whitrh,  subcommittee 
chairtnen,  Nxal  Smith  and  Tom 
and  my  own  colleague  from 
d  on  the  committee,  Snonr 


them  for  their  work  and 
colleagues  to  support  prompt 
passMie  of  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations MU.  Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  SHX7MWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  year's  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  H.R.  2577. 
Durlag  the  time  I  have  served  in  this 
body  I  liave  witnessed  what  has  come 
to  bei  an  annual  sham  and  a  flagrant 
disregard  for  budgetary  procedures. 
The  legitimate  and  useful  purpose  of 
supplemental  appropriations,  to  add 
urgent  and  necessary  f  imds  to  regular 
annuia  appropriations,  has  been  seri- 
ously distorted  and  abused  over  the 
yeara  I,  like  many  of  my  fellow  Mem- 


bers, find  myself  forced  into  an  unfor- 
tunate ca^h-22  situation.  As  a  con- 
cerned legislator,  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  fund  unforeseen  yet 
necessary  I  expenditures,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  briids  of  funding  cutoffs  and 
to  help  mklnt-aln  the  proper  f imctions 
of  Government.  Tet.  at  the  same  time. 
I  am  moefi  opposed  to  many  of  the  ap- 
propriations in  this  bill  which  would 
fund  discretionary  pet  projects  and 
which  have  not  been  authorized,  nor 
requested  by  the  President.  Time  and 
time  again.  Congress  has  given  only  lip 
service  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1914.  by  failing  to  meet  dead- 
lines, and  by  waiving  its  own  rules  gov- 
erning thf  authorization  and  i4>pro- 
priatlons  process  which  requires  that 
an  authorization  precede  an  appro- 
priation. I 

This  legislation  is  a  textbook  exam- 
ple of  a  sitteiation  that  cries  out  for  the 
use  of  a  p>re8identlal  line  item  veto. 
The  bill  ^ntains  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  Unauthorized  appropriations. 
And  once  again  there  are  a  number  of 
pork  barrel  vpropriations  riding  pig- 
gyback onjthe  legitimate  budgetary  re- 
quests. Olir  Government  is  one  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  line  item 
veto  WOU14  provide  a  further  check  by 
the  execuiive  branch  to  curtail  the  un- 
restrained! spending  of  Congress.  A 
line-item  veto  would  give  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  I  authority  originally  envi- 
sioned by  ^he  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  power  that  has  been  eroded  by 
Congress  to  the  point  where  it  has 
little  persuasive  influence  on  Con- 
gress' appetite  to  spend.  Let  us  not 
continue  vp  send  to  the  President  bills 
such  as  the  one  we  are  debaUng  today, 
which  contain  much  of  what  is  good 
and  some  of  what  is  wasteful,  and 
then  tie  tfte  President's  hands,  forcing 
him  to  adcept  all  or  nothing.  Let  us 
provide  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
catch-22  trap  by  means  of  which  we 
are  held  postage  by  the  tyranny  of 
special  interests,  pet  projects,  and  un- 
caring big  spenders.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  we  follow  the  lead  of  43 
State  legislatures  and  establish  a  line- 
item  veto,  j 

This  bill  before  us  today  contains  64 
new  water  resource  development 
projects,  deny  half  of  which  have  been 
authorized.  Bfany  of  these  are  de- 
signed to  serve  primarily  local  inter- 
ests and.  therefore,  must  be  catego- 
rized as  jiork  barrel  water  projects. 
The  Offce  of  Management  and 
Budget  his  projected  that  the  total 
cost  of  tte  additional  water  projects 
from  start!  to  finish  will  be  about  $4.8 
billion.  Diuing  last  Congress,  similar 
pork  band  water  projects  were  re- 
moved fro  in  the  continuing  resolution 
In  conf  ere  ace  because  of  a  veto  threat 
by  the  President.  Yet,  the  procedure 
was  not  ct  langed  and  the  same  process 
is  being  ripeated.  Pork  barrel  propo- 


nents have  returned  to  the  trough  to 
lap  up  some  more  Govenmient  largess. 

I  am  not  against  the  Federal  support 
of  water  projects;  to  the  contrary,  I 
have  voted  for  many  such  projects  and 
indeed  am  seeking  reauthorization  of 
one  in  my  own  district— the  Auburn 
Folsom  South  project.  But  I  am  not 
seeking  an  appropriation  without 
proper  authorization  or  local  cost- 
sharing  provisions  which  help  to  re- 
lieve the  Federal  Government  from 
bearing  the  entire  burden. 

Overall,  I  support  many  provisions 
of  this  bill  as  they  represent  legiti- 
mate needs  necessitating  Federal 
fimding.  But  at  a  time  when  deficits 
are  projected  to  exceed  $200  billion 
and  Congress  is  struggling  toward  defi- 
cit reduction,  I  believe  all  Federal 
spending  must  come  under  close  scru- 
tiny. The  old  routine  of  adding  big 
spending  projects  into  appropriations 
bills  must  be  put  to  an  end.  We  must 
not  allow  the  lure  of  funneling  money 
into  our  home  districts  or  appeasing 
special  interests  to  deter  us  from  our 
goal  of  reducing  Federal  spending  and 
balancing  the  budget.* 

•  Mr.  BATES.  &Ir.  Chairman,  includ- 
ed in  chapter  VI  of  this  bill  is  a  provi- 
sion dealing  with  the  Tijuana  sewage 
problem  that  has  affected  the  San 
Diego  community. 

Last  year.  Congress  vpropriated  $5 
million  for  design  and  construction  of 
a  treatment  facility  to  address  the 
problem  of  sewage  from  Tijuana  pol- 
luting the  Tijuana  River  basin  and 
San  Diego  beaches.  For  various  rea- 
sons that  money  was  never  obligated. 
Since  that  time,  the  Government  of 
Mexico  has  expressed  its  willingness 
and  commitment  to  construct  and 
maintain  a  treatment  facility  in 
Mexico  to  ensure  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  control  of  wastewater  from 
Tijuana. 

Congressman  DxmcAH  Huima  and  I 
have  developed  a  proposal— which  has 
been  approved  by  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Diego  and  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia—to construct  a  collector  system 
and  pipeline  that  would  divert  rene- 
gade sewage  to  the  proposed  Mexican 
treatment  plant.  This  supplemental 
conveyance  system  will  ensure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  San  Diego  area. 

Because  the  current  statutory  lan- 
guage is  too  restrictive,  chapter  VI  of 
this  bill  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment that  wiU  allow  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  release  the 
previously  appropriated  funds  for  the 
planning  and  de^gn  of  this  proposal. 

I  am  grateful  of  the  assistance  and 
attention  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  E^TD  and  Independent 
Agencies,  and  particularly  the  efforts 
of  Chairman  Ed  Boland. 

Soon  this  international  problem, 
which  has  plagued  the  San  Diego  area 
for  decades,  will  be  resolved.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  committee 


and  subcommittee  chairmen.  Mr. 
WHimif  and  Mr.  Natchxr  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Mr.  Coirrs, 
for  including  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  an 
extremely  important  provision:  fund- 
ing for  the  program  to  aid  family  vio- 
lence victims. 

The  tragedy  of  family  violence 
cannot  be  overstated.  This  problem 
claims  2,000  to  4.000  women's  lives 
each  year.  .^>proximately  1.8  million 
women  annually  are  the  victims  of 
spouse  abuse.  Assistance  for  these 
women  is  far  from  adequate,  a  fact  il- 
lustrated clearly  by  statistics  from 
many  shelters  which  report  that  they 
must  turn  away  seven  women  for 
every  one  woman  that  they  can  serve. 
Last  year  we  enacted  the  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1984.  and  included  a 
provision  for  a  family  violence  pro- 
gram which  permits  funds  to  be  given 
to  nonprofit  organizations  that  oper- 
ate shelters  for  battered  women  and 
their  children.  However,  funds  have 
not  been  vpropriated  thus  far.  The 
$6  million  included  in  this  bill  for  the 
program  is  critically  needed  and  repre- 
sents a  sincere  beginning  in  our  efforts 
to  alleviate  this  problem.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  ad- 
ditional requests  for  time,  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet    of   the    United    Stale*    of 
America  in  Congres*  a$sembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  IMS.  and  for  other  purpoaes,  namely: 
TTFLEI 
CHAFTERI 
DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
CooFKRATnrx  State  Rssxarcb  Skstics 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  necenary 
expenses  of  "Cooperative  State  Research 
Service".  $300,000. 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant 
under  the  Act  of  August  4,  IMS,  as  amended 
(7  UAC.  4801)  to  the  New  Mexico  SUte  Uni- 
versity to  help  relocate  the  Port  Stanton 
Experimental  Station  to  another  site,  there- 
by making  avaUablc  land  needed  for  a  new 
Ruidoao  airport;  $1,300,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expetided.  to  be  available  only 
upon  the  legislative  transfer  of  the  land 
from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Managonent  to 
the  Sierra  Blanca  Airport  Commission  or 
the  Village  of  Ruidoso  and  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  the  law  establish- 
ing the  airport  improvement  fund  which 
wiU  permit  Airport  Trust  Punds  to  help  re- 
imburse New  Mexico  for  Its  Investment 
AimiAL  AMD  Plart  Hxaltr  Iirancnoir 
Snvics 

Por  an  addltioiud  amount  for  the  Pederal 
share  of  the  cooperative  boll  weevO  eradica- 
tion program,  not  to  exceed  $6S0,000:  and 
for  an  additional  amount  to  restore  funds 
borrowed  from  other  programs  in  order  to 
conduct  a  grasshopper  control  program. 
$10,000,000. 

Ecoiioiac  Rbbasch  Snvics 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Econom- 
ic Research  Service  to  determine  the  losses 


siif fered  by  United  States  farm  producers  of 
agricultural  products  during  the  last  decade 
as  a  result  of  embargoes  on  the  sale  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  and  the 
failure  to  offer  for  sale  in  world  markets 
commodities  surplus  to  domestic  needs  at 
competitive  prices  for  use  in  determining 
what  part  of  existing  indebtedness  of  farm- 
ers should  be  suspended  as  a  result  of  such 
foreign  policy.  $S00.000. 

Statistical  Rgpoamns  Ssavica 
Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Statistical 
Reporting    Service".    ll.SW.OOO.    for    the 
Quarterly  Parm  I^bor  Survey. 

Agkiculturai.  Stabiuzatio*  Am 
CommvATioii  SiaviCB 

EffecUve  May  1.  IMS.  none  of  the  funds 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to 
close  or  relocate  any  State  or  county  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilisation  and  Con- 
servation Service. 

^DnXAL  CXOP  IjrSTTXAllCX  CCHWOaATICMI 

suBscaimoH  to  catttal  stock 
To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  subscribe  and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the 
Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Ooiporatlon.  as  pro- 
vided in  section  S04(a)  of  the  Pederal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  IMO  (7  U&C.  1S04), 
$S0.000.000. 


>  OOP  IJiSUBAIICl  OOKPOBATIOK  PUBB 

Por  emergency  borrowing  authority  as  au- 
thorized by  section  Sl«(d)  of  the  Pederal 
Crop  Insurance  Act.  as  ^mmrutmit  (Public 
Law  M-385).  $113,000,000  sbaU  be  available 
to  the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation. 

COMMODITT  CaXDIT  CoaTOEATIOll 

RKntBtirmsEicxirr  roa  hxt  «a«i.nM>  umscs 

For  an  additional  amount  to  relmbuiae 
the  Commodity  Credit  Cotpotatkm  for  net 
realised  losses  wistatned.  Imt  not  previously 
reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
17.  IMl  (IS  U.&C.  71Sa-ll.  71S»-12). 
$3.MS.7M.OO0. 

Omcx  OP  RuBAL  DKmarMBn  Pouclt 

Of  the  funds  made  available  by  Public 
Law  M-473  for  the  Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy,  $300,000  shaU  remain  available 
unto  September  30.  IMS. 

Pauoas  Horn  AntmsTBATioa 
SALABiB  AMD  Kxrarsas 

Por  an  additional  amotmt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $17,000,000.  to  provide  for 
the  review  of  farm  loans  htU  by  the  Parm- 
er>  Home  Administration  to  detennine.  on  a 
case-by-caae  basis,  which  borrowers  are 
unable  to  continue  making  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  and.  thereby,  qualify 
for  temporary  deferral  of  principal  and  in- 
terest and  the  foregoing  of  f  oreclaaure  as 
authorised  by  law.  Upon  preaentatitHi  of 
substantial  evidence  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
Iwrrower  qualifies,  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  forego  foredoaure  of  loans 
owed  to  the  Pederal  Ooverament.  as  author- 
ised by  law.  Other  creditora  shall  be  re- 
quested to  postpone  payments  due. 


LOAIf  1 

EffecUve  November  12.  1M3.  and  thereaf- 
ter, the  interest  rate  charged  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  housing,  farm, 
water  and  waste  disposal,  and  community 
facility  borrowers  shall  be  the  lower  of  the 
rates  in  effect  at  either  the  time  of  loan  ap- 
proval or  loan  closing  and  any  Farmers 
Home  Administration  grant  funds  associat- 
ed with  such  loans  shall  be  set  in  amount 
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tmaed  on  the  interest  rate  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  loan  approval. 

Pood  ams  NununoM  Snvici 

mDiWG  raoosAic  pok  womkm.  inrAirn  aitd 
nrn.iwwt  (wio 

The  appropriation  for  the  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants  and  children 
(WIO  contained  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  HJi.  5743  (Houie  Report  98-1071). 
as  enacted  into  law  by  reference  in  Public 
Law  0ft-«73.  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  which  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  an  official  budget  request  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress". 

rOOO  STAMP  raOOKAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "FDod 
stamp  program".  $318,856,000. 

D  1320 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  thelast  word. 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  chapter 
I  contains  our  committee's  recommen- 
dations for  $4.49  billion  in  general  pro- 
gram supplementals  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  majority  of 
this  amount,  $3,936  billion  Is  to  reim- 
burse the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  net  realized  losses.  Although 
the  President  has  not  submitted  a  re- 
quest for  such  appropriations,  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  de- 
notes the  requirements  for  this  addi- 
tional budget  authority  within  its  pro- 
posal for  the  conversion  of  the  restora- 
tion of  CCC  losses  to  a  permanent, 
definite  i4>proprlation.  In  light  of  the 
committee's  rejection  of  this  proposal, 
the  administration  has  not  objected  to 
this  provision. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
five  fiscal  year  198S  program  supple- 
mentals  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. These  include  $1.56  million  for 
the  Statistical  Reporting  Service  to 
convert  the  annual  Farm  Labor 
Survey  to  a  quarterly  basis;  $50  mil- 
lion to  subscribe  and  pay  for  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corix>ration  capital 
stock:  an  additional  $113  million  in 
emergency  borrowing  authority  for 
the  FCIC:  $318.9  million  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program:  and  $17  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses  at  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

In  addition  to  those  items  requested 
by  the  administration,  the  committee 
has  also  recommended  $300,000  to  the 
Cooperative  State  Research  Service 
for  shrimp  aquaculture  research:  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $650,000  for  the 
cooperative  BoU  Weevil  Eradication 
Program  at  the  Animal  and  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service:  $10  million 
to  APHIS  to  restore  the  funds  bor- 
rowed from  other  programs  to  conduct 
a  grasshopper  control  program; 
$500,000  to  the  Economic  Research 
Service  to  conduct  several  studies:  and 
a  $209,000  reappropriation  to  the 
Office  of  Rural  Development  Policy. 

Among  the  remaining  provisions  in 
chapter  I  include  a  prohibition  on  the 


use  ol  funds  in  this  or  any  other  act 
for  the  closure  or  relocation  of  any 
State  or  county  office  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  as  of  Blay  1.  1985.  We  have 
also  kicluded  $1.2  million  for  New 
Mexico  State  University  to  assist  in 
the  relocation  of  the  Fort  Stanton  Ex- 
perimental Station  to  another  site, 
makink  land  available  for  a  new  Riu- 
doso  ^rport.  The  availability  of  these 
f  imds  Is  made  contingent  on  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  for  the 
land  transfer  and  the  establishment  of 
an  airport  improvement  fund. 

We  have  also  Included  several  provi- 
sions for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration to  which  the  administration 
has  expressed  opposition.  These  in- 
clude the  provision  on  the  suspension 
of  payment  on  principal  and  interest 
of  loaas  upon  presentation  of  substan- 
tial evidence  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
borrower  qualifies,  and  the  require- 
ment that  FmHA  charge  the  lower  of 
the  interest  rates  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  lotm  closing  or  loan  approval  on 
water  imd  waste  loans. 

FinaUy.  the  committee  has  included 
language  repealing  a  requirement  con- 
tained within  the  fiscal  year  1985  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  maJcing  avail- 
able $T6  million  in  appropriated  funds 
for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women.  Infants  and  ChU- 
dren  rwiCl.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  President  will  today  submit  a 
budget  request  to  the  Congress  effec- 
tively providing  for  the  release  of 
these  funds.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  re- 
quest wlU  soon  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
will  make  these  fimds  available  to  par- 
ticipating States  by  July  1,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  directive  contained 
within  our  report  to  accompany  this 
bill.     ' 

With  regard  to  increases  for  pay 
costs,  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed a  tjotal  of  $46.5  million,  including 
$673,0$0  by  transfer  and  $903,000  by 
increages  In  limitations.  These  recom- 
mendaitions  are  Included  in  title  II  of 
thisbi)l. 

Aifxiiu4Kirr  orrvRXD  bt  kx.  dokoah  op  moitr 

I  DAKOTA 

Mr^bOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
ChairQum.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameqdment  offered  by  Mr.  DoaoAii  of 
North  Dakota:  Page  6,  after  line  3.  Insert 
the  f oUbwing: 

TXtajoHABT  mxaOKHCT  POOO  ASSISTAMCK 
PaOOIAM 

For  accessary  expenses  for  States  and 
local  afencies  to  carry  out  the  distribution 
of  surillus  commodities  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1083 
(7  U.S.G.  612c  note).  $4,370,000. 

Mr.  .LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geptleman  yield? 

Mr.  [DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am  gHul  to  yield  to  the  gentlemui 
from  Texas. 
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months 
nearly  on< 
demand 
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Mr.  LEIiAND.  'Ui.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  putting  forward  this  proposition. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  byimy  colleague,  Mr.  Doboah. 
to  provide  supplemental  funding  for 
the  Temporary  Emergency  Food  As- 
sistance Frbgram  of  $4.3  million. 

Twenty-i^e  States  will  be  unable  to 
continue  nroviding  commodities  now 
in  Federal  atorage  to  the  poor  without 
these  funds  for  transportation  and 
storage.  The  State  aid  enables  private 
and  local  government  agencies  to 
bring  the  tifoA  to  the  15  percent  of  our 
country's  dopulation  now  living  below 
the  threshold  of  poverty. 

There  is  |io  question  that  the  food  is 
April  report  by  the  n.S. 
of  Mayors  stated  that  in 
eyed  during  the  first  3 
this  year.  24  percent- 
fourth— of  the  emergency 
food  went  unmet.  How  can 
keep  food  In  storage— at  a 
cost  to  th«  taxpayers— when  there  is 
documentapon  that  needs  are  unmet? 

In  my  own  city,  Houston.  TX,  emer- 
gency food  assistance  requests  contin- 
ue to  increase.  The  Houston  food  bank 
distributed  more  than  half  a  million 
pounds  of  food  in  1982;  by  the  end  of 
1984  that  distribution  had  risen  by 
rcent.  Houston  metropoli- 
es  tell  me  that  their  week- 
rvice  provides  the  only 
6  percent  of  the  home- 
bound  elde^-ly  they  serve. 

In  Texas  jthe  TEIFAP  Program  brings 
monthly  allotments  of  food  to  436,100 
households  in  250  cotmties.  To  date  in 
fiscal  yeat  1985  almost  5  million 
pounds  of  I  commodites— rice,  cheese, 
butter,  and  dry  milk— have  been  dis- 
tributed.    I 

According  to  a  study  prepared  by 
the  Food  Research  and  Action  Coun- 
cil, Texas  fe  one  of  the  States  experi- 
encing a  liiiortfall  in  TEFAP  funds. 
The  Texas  i  Antihimger  Coalition,  the 
capital  area  food  bank  of  Texas  and 
the  State  Department  of  Himian  Re- 
sources report  that  the  amount 
needed  is  $650,000.  This  is  less  than 
some  States  require  and  more  than 
others  but  certainly  not  too  much  to 
move  food  [from  unproductive  storage 
to  people  wno  are  hungry. 

Some  States  are  attempting  to  make 
up  the  shonfall.  In  Texas.  Al  Price,  a 
State  reprwentatlve  from  Beaumont, 
has  introduced  legislation  to  usecarry- 
over  funds  to  supplement  TEFAP. 
However,  tthere  is  no  certainty  that 
such  fundlhg  transfers  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient. I 

Earlier  t)iis  year  I  introduced  the 
comprehensive  Nutrition  Assistance 
Act  which  called  for  more  adequate 
funding  far  TEFAP  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Mr.  DoBOAH,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Hunger,  was  a  cosponsor  of  that 
legislation.     The     amendment     now 


over  600 
tan 
day  meal 
meal   for 


before  us  is  crucial  to  sustaining  the 
flow  of  commodities  needed  by  hungry 
people  during  the  final  quarter  of  this 
year. 

The  system  set  up  by  States  and 
local  governments  in  cooperation  with 
churches  and  other  private  groups  to 
deliver  commodities  has  worked  well 
with  limited  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  Each  dollar 
appropriated  is  matched  by  countless 
volunteer  hours.  To  bring  this  process 
to  a  halt  is  certainly  not  in  the  public 
interest. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  new  reports  reminding  us  that 
more  than  half  the  children  in  this 
country  grow  up  poor.  This  situation  is 
shameful.  To  deny  growing  children 
proper  nutrition  today  Is  to  deny  them 
their  future.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment will  help  thousands  of  families 
with  small  children,  as  well  as  the  el- 
derly and  other  needy  indlvldtials. 
meet  nutritional  needs  during  the 
next  3  months.  This  is  the  least  we  can 
do. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  some  things  we 
do  in  our  Oovemment  that  we  must 
do.  One  is,  in  a  country  as  wealthy  as 
this,  we  must  feed  those  who  are 
hungry. 

In  1983  President  Reagan  offered  an 
initiative  that  I  thought  was  an  awful- 
ly good  one.  He  initiated  a  program 
that  would  allow  the  surplus  commod- 
ities that  are  stored  in  caves  in  Missou- 
ri and  other  places  around  the  coun- 
try—milk, nonfat  dry  milk,  cheese, 
commeal.  honey,  and  so  on— to  be 
moved  out  of  storage,  for  which  we  are 
paying  a  substantial  amount  of  money, 
into  soup  kitchens,  food  banks,  and 
other  areas  of  the  coimtry  serving  the 
himgry  and  the  needy  in  America. 

I  supported  President  Reagan  when 
he  did  that.  I  commended  him  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  an  awfully  good  program.  It 
is  better  that  we  discontinue  paying 
storage  on  those  surplus  commodities 
and  use  the  money  instead  to  move 
those  commodities  to  the  people  who 
are  trying  to  feed  the  hungry  in  Amer- 
ica. 

We  have  run  into  a  problem,  howev- 
er, on  the  cost  of  distribution.  Fifty 
million  dollars  was  made  available  as 
part  of  the  cost  of  moving  these  com- 
modities to  the  volunteer  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  who  are  going  to 
distribute  the  food  to  the  hungry 
people. 

In  the  fourth  qtiarter  of  this  fiscal 
year,  there  is  a  need  for  $4.27  million 
to  continue  the  ability  of  about  29 
States  who  either  have  now  run  out  of 
money  or  wiU  run  out  of  money  to  dis- 
tribute these  commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  things  can  wait, 
but  some  things  cannot.  This  is  a  case 
where  people  simply  will  not  eat  these 
commodities  that  instead  will  be 
stored  in  surplus  if  we  do  not  provide 
this  money.  We  are  not  talking  about 


a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it  does 
make  a  big  difference. 

The  question  of  whether  we  provide 
that  money  now  really  will  determine 
whether  or  not  those  commodities 
move  from  storage  to  the  soup  kitch- 
ens of  America  to  help  feed  htmgry 
people. 

I  have  not  offered  amendments  to 
supplementals  in  the  past  and  I  am  re- 
luctant to  do  so  today,  but  this  is  one 
of  those  things  that  cannot  wait.  The 
news  reports  in  this  country  show  that 
the  number  of  hungry  in  this  country 
is  increasing.  One-fourth  of  the  chil- 
dren in  America  under  the  age  of  6  are 
living  in  poverty.  That  is  a  staggering 
figure. 

We  do  have  surplus  food.  We  do 
have  the  capacity,  with  the  leadership 
of  President  Reagan  under  a  program 
created  by  him,  and  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, to  move  this  food  to  people  who 
will  distribute  it  to  the  himgry  of 
America.  That  makes  good  sense.  It 
makes  good  sense  for  everybody:  For 
the  farmers:  for  the  taxpayers  who 
have  to  pay  for  the  storage;  but  espe- 
cially, it  makes  good  sense  in  terms  of 
our  responsibility  to  the  hungry 
people  of  America. 

I  would  urge,  BCr.  Chairman,  that  we 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Vti.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

Earlier  this  year  I  had  a  hearing  in 
my  own  district  on  the  problem  of  the 
homeless.  We  had  chance  to  go  out 
and  visit  the  food  banks  and  many  of 
the  feeding  kitchens  in  those  areas. 
There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  this 
amendment  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  for  offer- 
ing it. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  Is  vitally 
important.  At  a  time  when  this  coun- 
try, in  a  very  generous  way,  Is  dealing 
with  problems  throughout  the  world,  I 
do  not  think  we  should  forget  the 
people  right  here  at  home  who  are 
needy  and  need  this  assistance. 

I  urge  the  House  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

lilr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

It  would  be  my  intention  that  the 
USDA  would  use  this  money  to  target 
the  areas  that  need  this  money,  to 
move  these  commodities  to  the  hungry 
people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  sidC; 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

lit.  Chairman,  I  have  no  specific  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  at 
this  time.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  very  little,  if  any.  informar 
Uon  on  the  amendment  has  been  avaO- 
able  to  this  committee,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  Our  committee  in  the 
last  Congress  made  $50  million  avail- 
able to  the  Temporary  finogency 
Food  Assistance  Program  for  this 
fiscal  year.  We  support  this  program 
and  the  commodities  which  are  made 
available  to  the  needy  men  and  women 
and  children  of  this  country:  however. 
I  am  not  convinced  of  the  need  for 
$4.27  million  in  supplemental  assist- 
ance at  this  time. 

I  will  accept  the  good  intentions  of 
the  gentleman,  as  expressed  in  the 
amendment;  however,  in  the  period  of 
time  that  precedes  our  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  this  supple- 
mental bill.  I  plan  to  take  a  very  dose 
look  at  the  Jxisttneation  for  this  addi- 
tional amount  and  request  a  full 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  administrati«m  of  this 
program  to  date. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  goitleman  from  North  Dakota  for 
a  few  questions. 

First  of  all.  how  many  State  and 
local  agencies  require  supplonental 
funding  for  TEFAP  in  1985? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
There  are  now  29  States  that  either 
have  now  or  will  be  facing  a  shortage 
of  money  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  A  number  of  those  States  have 
gone  back  and  tried  to  get  additional 
moneys  from  their  State  or  local  Juris- 
dictions. In  many  cases  that  is  impossi- 
ble to  do.  State  legislatures  in  some 
cases  are  not  in  session.  Other  bodies 
have  adjourned  that  would  have  been 
able  to  provide  additional  money. 

Unfortunately.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Cohtb], 
a  number  of  us  do  not  have  very  much 
information  about  this  because  the  in- 
formation on  this  problem  has  been 
developed  rather  reoentljr;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty we  have  is  that  if  we  do  not 
provide  some  additional  help  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities  will  be 
cut  off.  That  is  why  I  consider  this  a 
rather  urgent  request. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  further,  what  ac- 
counts for  this  need?  As  I  understand 
it,  the  fuU  amount  authcnized  and  ap- 
propriated was  made  available  in  De- 
cember. Why  is  it  that  the  States  and 
local  agencies  now  have  overspent 
funds,  when  they  received  money  only 
6  months  ago? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  It  Is 
not  necMsarlly  a  case  of  local  govern- 
ments overqjending.  In  most  Instances 
it  is  a  case  of  the  States  that  have  a 
larger  geography  to  serve  discovering 
that  transportation  costs  are  much 
greater  than  that  which  was  made 
available  to  them. 

Let  me  say  that  I  fully  sivport  the 
gentleman's  notion  that  in  the  coming 
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weeks,  woridng  up  to  a  conference 
committee,  we  need  to  get  as  much  in- 
formation as  we  can  from  the  USDA 
to  make  certain  that  we  are  only 
spending  mcmey  that  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  gentleman  and  I  share  the 
same  goaL  We  want  these  commodities 
to  move  fnun  storage  to  hungry 
people.  We  want  to  get  that  Job  done, 
but  we  do  not  want  to  spend  any  more 
money  than  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  other  thing  I  want 
to  say  is  that  I  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicxs]  say 
that  he  has  examined  the  program.  So 
have  I.  But  I  have  also  examined  some 
program  participants  in  my  hometown 
of  Pittsf leldL  I  Imow  people  who  are  re- 
tired, husbands  and  wives  from  the 
Oeneral  saectric  Co..  who  are  going 
down  to  Las  Vegas  resorts  and  are  out 
there  collecting  cheese.  Now  that  is 
wrong.  We  have  got  to  tighten  up  on 
this  program. 

I  want  to  help  the  hungry.  I  want  to 
help  the  needy;  but  you  know  what 
happens.  Some  say.  "Well,  Joe  Blow 
next  door  gets  it.  so  why  shouldn't  I 
get  it?"  That  is  a  scandal  and  an  out- 
rage. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Tes.  go  ahead. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
agree  with  that.  But,  we  do  not  want 
the  exception,  in  my  Judgment,  to 
injure  the  rule.  If  there  is  an  excep- 
tion, if  there  Is  abuse.  I  want  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  to  get  rid  of  that 
abuse:  but  the  rule  is  that  the  number 
of  hungry  in  this  country  are  increas- 
ing. We  have  got  enormous  amounts  of 
surplus  commodities.  I  support  the 
President's  attempt  to  move  them  out 
to  the  people  that  need  to  eat  them. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

BCr.  CONTE.  Surely,  gladly. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, too.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  these  resources  go  to  the 
people  in  the  communities  who  are 
truly  needy  and  I  certainly  support 
the  gentleman. 

I  might  add.  I  do  not  think  people 
should  be  gambling  with  their  cheese 
money,  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man    txom     North     Dakota      [Mr. 

DOROAHl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  ask  a  couple 
of  questions  about  a  section  of  the  bill 
that  we  Just  passed  with  regard  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  al- 
locates $318,856,000  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  is  this  money  for  the 


Food  Stamp  Program  within  the 
budget  allocation  from  last  year? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman,  it  is  and  the 
money,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  is  re- 
quired fmder  the  basic  law.  This  is  the 
exact  Truest  that  we  were  given  by 
the  President  as  to  what  the  require- 
ments Would  be  for  the  remainder  of 
the  yea^.     

Mr.  WALKER.  That  was  my  second 
questiofL  In  other  words,  this  is  going 
to  be  siif  f  Ident  money  now  to  carry  us 
througm  the  end  of  the  year;  is  that 
correctt 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well.  I  go  bade,  the 
reason  I  am  asking  the  questions  is 
that  iti  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
passed  the  appropriations  bill  last 
year,  ^e  only  partially  funded  the 
Food  Stamp  Program.  The  original 
budget  I  request  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministiition  was  for  $11,596  billion 
and  thi  appropriation  level  was  $11.5 
billion.  I 

!  D  1330 

I  do  |iot  have  the  exact  figure  that 
was  in  the  budget,  but  the  gentleman 
is  assuming  me  that  the  $318  million 
that  ^  are  appropriating  here  is 
within  Che  budget  from  last  year  and 
will  not  exceed  last  year's  budget  re- 
quest for  food  stamps,  and  will  get  us 
througi  the  rest  of  the  year,  is  that 
correct! 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Of  course  I  am  a 
little  sl4eptical  about  giving  the  gentle- 
man a  Isuarantee.  This  is  handled  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment apd  it  is  a  big  program,  as  the 
gentlenian  knows.  Our  committee  has 
tried  regularly  to  try  to  control  the 
handlii|g  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
It  is  a  drogram  where  it  is  hard  to  con- 
trol because  many  prosecutors  do  not 
care  toi  deal  with  the  slight  violations 
of  the  law  that  occur.  Also,  the  certifi- 
cation Is  by  the  State  welfare  agents 
and  the  handling  of  it  at  the  local 
level  is  by  the  State  welfare  agendes. 

I  can  tell  the  gentleman  this:  It  is 
our  beft  Judgment  as  to  what  they 
need,  ifl  is  the  full  amount  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request,  and  the  money 
is  requyed  by  law. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man tat  that  explanation. 

What  about  the  fact,  then,  that  last 
year  we  fimded  the  program  for  only 
part  of  the  year  at  the  full  appropria- 
tion level?  I  mean  where  are  the  extra 
funds  doming  from  if  this  is  within  the 
budgett 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  As  the  gentleman 
will  set  in  our  report  on  page  21,  we 
point  out: 

Publid  Law  98-473,  enacted  October  12, 
1984,  p^Tided  that,  effective  November  1. 
1984,  food  itamp  allotmenta  would  be  In- 
creased to  reflect  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  Thiffty  Food  Plan.  Until  paasage  of  this 
law,  food  stamp  allotmenta  for  fiscal  year 


1985  were  scheduled  to  be  based  on  90  per- 
cent of  the  v4ue  of  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan. 

So  we  are^nly  following  the  law. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man, but  thiit  still  does  not  get  to  the 
point  I  am  iraislng.  I  realise  that  we 
have  laws  that  may  cause  the  amount 
for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  to  in- 
crease the  dost,  and  that  Is  what  we 
are  respondftig  to  here.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  we  are  stajrlng 
within  the  budget.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  f 4ct  that  last  year  when  we 
i4>propriated  money,  when  the  impro- 
priations bill  was  on  the  floor  we  only 
partially  f  uiided  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. We  oifly  fimded  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  for  a  period  of  s<nne  months, 
and  it  was  not  for  the  full  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  for  a  9-month 
period,  but  It  may  have  been  for  10  Vi- 
or  an  11-month  period.  I  have  forgot- 
ten exactly. 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  right  now 
whether  or  txot  we  are  now  going  over 
the  budget  ifi  order  to  make  up  for  the 
fact  that  wel  only  partially  funded  the 
Food  StampI  Program. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  -The  genUeman  is 
familiar  with  what  the  budget  is  that 
Is  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President, 
actually  worked  up  by  Mr.  Stockman 
in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  "They  have  a  regular  system  of 
submitting  pi  budget  request  for  far 
less  than  the  law  requires.  In  those  in- 
stances we  have  m>proprlated  the 
money  as  provided  by  law  for  such 
time  as  it  would  last.  They  want  to 
write  us  a  letter  and  ask  us  to  appro- 
priate the  nill  amount  and  not  send 
down  an  official  budget  estimate  so  we 
are  the  ones  who  Kpo^tix  to  exceed  the 
budget.  So  there  have  been  a  number 
of  times  we  have  appropriated  the  re- 
quested amount  for  less  than  1  year 
because  the^  refused  to  send  a  budget 
request  that  is  suffldent  to  carry  out 
the  law  for  the  full  year.  So  that  is  a 
constant  problem  that  we  have  with 
the  Offlcej  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  WALKER.  My  point  is.  though, 
that  you  give  the  administration  kind 
of  a  Hobeon's  choice  and  you  do  it  I 
think  very  consdously  then  when  in 
fact  what  y«u  do  is  oidy  f imd  the  pro- 
gram for  part  of  the  year.  Tou  use  up 
all  of  the  money  in  the  budget  and 
then  say  to  the  administration:  "But  if 
you  send  us  a  letter,  send  us  a  letter 
asking  for  money  for  the  rest  of  the 
year,  then  It  is  you  that  are  at  fault 
for  exceeding  the  budget  and  not  us." 

"The  CHAfRBlAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  jfrom  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walxir]  ha  I  expired. 

(By  unaninoiis  consent  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  WHTtTEN.  From  our  viewpoint, 
they  are  asking  us  to  either  exeed  the 


budget  or  U 


propriate  tie  money  for  the  period 


violate  the  law.  So  we  ap- 


that  it  will  last  as  required  by  law, 
which  I  think  is  the  only  way  to  get 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  send  a  proper  budget  estimate 
down. 

For  this  estimate  I  do  not  think  that 
applies,  because  for  fiscal  year  1985  we 
appropriated  the  full  amount  required 
under  the  law.  "The  law  was  changed 
after  we  passed  our  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  supplemental  re- 
quest to  carry  out  the  new  law. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  what  I  hear  is 
that  we  should  not.  tmder  the  best 
Judgment  of  the  committee,  have  an- 
other supplemental  appropriation 
back  sometime  this  summer  for  addi- 
tional moneys  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  satisfy  the  gentleman,  not  only 
about  this  but  about  any  other  thing. 
I  wlU  Just  tell  him  what  the  committee 
has  done.  We  have  refused  to  change 
the  law  by  appropriating  less  money 
than  required  by  law  for  the  full  year. 
We  have  appropriated  the  full  amount 
required  to  carry  out  the  law.  We  have 
foUowed  the  figures  requested  by  the 
President,  but.  again.  It  Is  an  estimate. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mnroanr  Busiasss  Utnuanaan  Aaaacr 

UIKMUTT  SUSmSS  DaVKLOPMSar 


(ICKSMIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$305,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

DaiTB)  SlATB  TBATBL  ABD  TotTBUM 

AmnHisTaATioa 
SAUuua  An>] 


Of    available    funds    under    this    bead, 
$488,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1964. 
Natzomal  Ockamic  Am  AtifosPHBUc 
AucimsiBATioa 
pisHxaMBi's  ooamGiiicT  pvms 
For  an  additionsl   amount  for  "Fisher- 
men's Continsency  Fund".  8500,000,  for  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  Title  IV  of 
Public  Law  95-372,  as  amended,  to  be  de- 
rived from  receipts  collected  pursuant  to 
that  Act.  to  remain  available  untQ  expend- 
ed. 


(locissioa) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    liead, 
$1,550,000  are  rescinded. 

noKBAL  SHIP  miAiKmo  rum,  rtBsan 


The   CHAIRMAN.   THe  aerk  will 
read. 
"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTERn 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
Obmbui.  AumauiaATioH 

SALABIB  AMD  KXRVSIS 

(lacLusaro  ■Mcissioat 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $992,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$449,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 

BnasAV  or  the  Cmsus 

SALABns  Am  Kxramas 

(BBOSSIOm 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$241,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

EooHomc  Am  Statistical  Amaltsis 

sALAans  Am  Kxramss 

<U8CI8SIOa> 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$433,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

EconoMic  DBvxLonaDR  AoiaiasTSATioR 

SALAans  Am  Kxnasss 

(RKSCISSIOH) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$120,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

iNTBUf  ATIONAL  TSADB  ASimnSTRATIOR 

PAKTICIPATIOH  IH  tnnTXD  STATXS  XXFOSITIOaS 

(KXSCISSIOR) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head,  $6,000 
are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon  2901  of 
the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  "Federal 
Ship  Finandns  Fund,  Fishing  vessels", 
$30,700,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended together  with  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  interest,  for 
payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  debt  reduction. 

Patsiit  ahs  nuBmAaK  Omca 

SAUUUES  AXD  I 


(aascissioiri 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 

$1,472,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 

3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

Natiomal  TxLsooitinnncATioas  un 

ImoaitATioa  AmnnBTBATioa 


(Bsscissioa) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$183,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
Fuauc  TXLBooiannncATiONs  rAciunas, 
puuiauitt.  Am  uuHsiaucnoH 
(ssscissioa) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head.  $32,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of 
1984. 

RELATED  AOENCIEB 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

MABimix  AoKnnsTBATioa 

ORaAXiovs  Am  TSAianra 

(DISATFaOVAL  OP  DSFBUUL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D85-54  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
Uon,  "Operations  and  Training"  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  February  8,  1968,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President. 


AMKinniBiiT  oPFiaaD  sr  ita.  daub 
Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Daub:  On  page 

9  strike  out  lines  24  through  36  and  on  page 

10  strike  out  lines  1  through  6. 


Mr.  DAX7B.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  this  after- 
noon would  delete  language  in  this 
bill,  which  amaitingly  prevents  the  re- 
payment of  at  least  $200  million  in 
taxpayers'  money  badi  to  us  and  to 
the  Federal  "Treasury. 

The  taxpayers  subsidlaed  JJJ&.  ship- 
pers competing  in  foreign  commerce  to 
the  time  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  over  the  last  decade  or  so. 
These  shippers  now  want  to  repay 
these  subsidies  to  us  with  interest 
"This  would  result  in  $200  million  to 
$400  million  of  repayments  to  the 
"Tresaury. 

In  return  for  these  repayments 
these  shipowners  want  to  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  transporting  Alaskan  oil 
to  the  lower  48  States,  which  current 
law  prevents  them  frtm  doing.  Com- 
peting in  this  market  could  save  $800 
million  to  $3  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  in  reduced  oil  costs. 

"The  House  first  concurrent  budget 
or  Oray  resolution  assimw  that  at 
least  $200  million  of  these  subsidies 
will  be  paid  back  in  the  next  year.  So 
did  the  92  Oroup  budget  subsUtltue 
and  the  Latta  biidget  substitute.  The 
Senate  budget  resolution  also  asmimfn 
this  repayment. 

It  seems  that  all  major  budget  in- 
struments In  the  House  or  the  other 
body  assume  that  the  American  tax- 
payer is  going  to  get  at  least  $200  mil- 
lion of  prior  subsidies  repaid  to  them. 

D  1340 

All  budget  instruments,  that  is. 
except  for  the  one  before  us  today. 
"This  supplemental  appropristlMis  bill 
has  a  rider  in  it  which  I  propose  to 
strike  to  prevent  these  substantial  re- 
payments as  well  as  the  lower  Alaskan 
oil  costs  which  would  result  from  per- 
mitting domestic  oil  shimHng  competi- 
tion. 

My  amendment  would  knock  out 
this  costly  rider,  a  rider  which  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  regulations  pub- 
lished which  would  be  effective  tomor- 
row from  going  into  effect  that  would 
have  allowed  by  regulation  this  repay- 
ment to  occiir. 

But  I  have  received  assurances  from 
my  colleagues.  Mr.  Walxbr  Jomts.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Mr.  Normak  Lbrt.  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  that 
committee,  that  they  will  woik  for  leg- 
islation in  the  committee  permitting 
substantial  repayment  and  increased 
shipper  competition  In  Alaskan  olL 
HOUSX  OP  Rbpbxssbtativbs, 
Waahington.  DC,  June  t,  IMS. 

Takx  Mt  Subsidt— Plbass 

This  headline  from  a  New  Torli  Times  edi- 
torial describes  the  saga  of  shipowners 
caught  in  the  unfortunate  poalUon  of  at- 
tempting to  give  back  taxpayer  money!  I 
call  the  position  unfortimate  because  giving 
back  American  money  even  at  a  time  of 
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staCTCring  defidta  appears  to  be  a  fonnlda- 
ble  task.  They  haven't  been  allowed  to  do  it. 

Here's  their  problem.  In  the  107O's  the 
taxpayer  paid  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  construct  oil  tankers  to  be  used  in 
foreicn  trade.  The  taxpayer  provided  and 
wUl  continue  to  provide  operating  subsidies 
for  these  ships.  Many  of  these  shipowners 
now  want  to  repay  the  subsidies  to  the 
Treasury  with  interest  and  forego  future  op- 
erating subsldiesi  This  could  result  in  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury  of  $300  to  $400  mil- 
Uon! 

In  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  returning 
money  to  the  taxpayer,  these  shippers  want 
to  participate  in  transporting  domestic  oU 
from  Alaska  to  the  lower  48  states.  Their 
participation  in  this  trade  will  result  in  re- 
duction in  shipping  cost  of  Alasltan  oO  from 
$800  million  to  $3  bilUon  according  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  This  means 
big  saving  for  consumers  over  the  next  few 
years. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
tried  to  allow  repayment  of  the  subsidies 
and  permit  competition  in  Alaskan  oQ  trade. 
Congress  has  blocked  such  anti-deficit 
heresy.  In  fact,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bUl  on  the  floor  this  week  agiJn  blocks 
this  repayment. 

This  is  despite  the  fact  that  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution,  the  House  92  Group 
Substttute.  the  LatU  Substitute  and  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  aU 
assume  that  at  least  $300  million  of  the  sub- 
sidles  will  be  repaid  by  shippers. 

For  the  sake  of  taxpayers  and  consumers 
as  well  as  the  novel  notion  that  repaying 
the  taxpayer  ought  to  rise  to  the  status  of 
an  unalienable  right,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions deleting  that  portion  of  the  Act  which 
prevents  this  subsidy  payback. 

I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 
Sincerely, 

HalDaob, 
Member  of  Cangrest. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  April  15. 1985] 
Taxx  Mt  Subsist— Puasx 

The  owners  of  big  American-built  oil  tank- 
ers want  to  give  back  some  $400  million  in 
Oovemment  subsidies.  But  they're  having  a 
hard  time  persuading  Washington  to  accept 
the  cash.  The  chnmlde  of  their  difficulties 
is  a  dreary  study  of  government  at  its  worst. 

It  costs  far  less  to  build  a  ship  in  a  foreign 
shipyard  than  in  America.  Tet  some  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid  that  foreign  competition  will 
destroy  the  commercial  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. They  have  gone  far  with  the  dubious 
theory  that  the  industry  is  essential  to  na- 
tional defense. 

That  is  how  Congress  came  to  spend  hun- 
dreds of  mllUons  In  the  1970's  to  subsidize 
fully  half  the  coat  of  building  39  oU  tankers 
for  the  international  trade.  But  even  with 
these  subsidies,  the  tankers  have  been 
unable  to  turn  a  profit. 

The  only  American  tankers  making  money 
today  are  the  ones  carrying  oil  from  Alaska 
to  American  refineries.  They  are  highly  in- 
efficient but  manage  a  profit  because  they 
have  a  captive  market.  Oil  companies  are 
barred  by  law  from  selling  Alaskan  crude 
abroad  and  must  use  American-built  ships 
to  carry  it  to  American  refineries. 

Not  surprising,  therefore,  the  owners  of 
the  subsidized  international  fleet  would  like 
to  get  into  this  lucrative  Alaska  market.  But 
when  Congress  decided  to  subsidize  their 
ships,  it  insisted  that  they  would  have  to 
stay  out  of  domestic  oranpetition.  So  the  in- 


and 
Watch 


tematiosals  are  begging  to  give  back  the 
subsidiflL 

The  '  >an>portatlon  Department  tenta- 
tively at  reed  two  years  ago  to  take  the  deal, 
with  inl  erest,  and  let  the  big  tankers  into 
the  Alsffca  trade.  But  the  owners  of  the  rust 
buckets  now  serving  Alaska  protested  bitter- 
ly. If  they  were  driven  out  of  business,  they 
argued,  the  Navy  would  no  longer  have 
their  ships  to  use  in  wartime. 

The  Iransportation  Department  properly 
dismtsHwrt  that  claim.  If  barely  seaworthy 
tankers  are  needed  to  fight  the  next  war,  it 
concluded,  let  the  Pentagon  buy  them  for 
scrap  vilue  and  keep  them  in  mothballs. 
The  rea  question  was  whether  the  Alaska 
shippers  deserved  precedence  over  the  tax- 
payers who  subsidized  the  internationals. 
And  th4  answer  to  that,  it  concluded,  was 
easy. 

But  the  story  did  not  end  there.  The 
Alaska  lleet  steamed  up  to  the  Capitol  Hill 
and  got! Congress  to  prohibit  the  deal.  And 
it  wants  the  prohibition  renewed  when  It  ex- 
pires on  May  15.  Olven  the  budget  deficit. 
Congress,  too.  is  likely  to  yield  to  common 
sense.  Blit  that  still  leaves  the  White  House, 
where  highly  placed  friends  of  the  Alaska 
tankers  are  trying  to  persuade  the  National 
SecuritJl  CouiicU  to  reweave  the  threadbare 
it  about  national  defense.  Is  the  Ad- 
Ion  serious  about  reducing  waste 
the  economy  more  competitive? 
hat  It  does. 

I  haf e  aJso  spoken  with  both  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine,  and  BCr. 
GEifE  SiTTDER,  the  able  ranking 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  who 
pledged  their  best  efforts  on  this 
matter  of  such  imix>rtance  to  the  tax- 
payers and  consumers. 

I  understand  a  member  of  one  of 
those  fommittees  is  present  and  de- 
sires toihave  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  ilAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  t9  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  I  thanlc  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  piu'suant  to  our  dis- 
cussloa  prior  to  this  moment,  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Daub] 
that  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee,, which  I  chair,  has  had  hear- 
ings 0$  the  issue  and  Is  prepared  to 
have  markup  the  week  after  next,  and 
I  cannot  be  more  vigorous  in  my  com- 
mitment to  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Dattb] 
so  thai  he  can  be  assured  that  this 
committee  is  determined  to  go  ahead 
and  hiive  legislation.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  work  out  a  compromise, 
a  compromise  which  is  conceivable. 
Both  e|ids  of  the  spectrum  are  moving 
in  light  of  the  reality  of  the  day,  irre- 
spective of  the  philosophical  differ- 
ences. We  are  trying  to  work  it 
through  the  legislation  so  that  we  can 
accom|iodate  all  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry without  destroying  the  indus- 
try and  also  accommodate  the  gentle- 
man's prime  concern  with  relation  to 
some  tnoneys  coming  back  into  the 
reveniiB. 

Mr.  DAUB.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  g(  Qtleman  I  appreciate  his  com- 
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mltment  in  that  regard.  I  am  not  a 
member  of  {the  subcommittee  or  the 
fuU  committee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  a  member.  I  profess  not  to  be 
an  expert  on  the  matter,  but  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  budget  savings  that 
have  been  generally  agreed  upon  by 
the  Congress  up  to  this  point  and  I  am 
interested  as  well  in  the  procompeti- 
tion  aspect  ^f  that. 

I  think  tnere  is  a  great  consumer 
benefit  but  i  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  what  seems  to  be  a  fairly  rapid 
track.  This  supplemental  was  probably 
not  anticipated,  and  the  committee 
has  already  committed  itself  to  a 
OATkup  to  I  forge  those  savings  and 
that  improirement  in  the  competitive 
price  of  oil  ^xaa.  Alaska. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  interest  in  that  regard 
and  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to 
my  thinking  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BIAGJOI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  DAUB.  If  I  might  proceed,  I  do 
want  the  Ifacoao  to  reflect  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  jwhich  was  entitled  "Take 
My  Subsidy^  Please"  which  is  the  cap- 
tion as  well  of  an  article  I  would  like 
to  include  In  the  Rxoobs,  with  the 
Chairman's  j  permission,  by  the  New 
York  Times,  so  entitled,  which  dis- 
cusses this'  differential  subsidy  and 
what  now  appears  to  be  a  substantial 
agreement  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  in  both  bodies. 

With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there 
are  no  objections,  I  would  ask  permis- 
sion that  my  amendment  be  with- 
drawn and  would  so  move. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska?  J 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  rigrit  to  object,  all  I  can  say  is 
I  am  very  disi4>pointed  in  the  gentle- 
man from  ffebraska  withdrawing  his 
amendment; 

Mr.  DAU^.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  wlthdrawii. 

•  Ms.  MIj4uLJSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  very  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  to  strike  the  provision 
which  deal*  with  CDS  payback  from 
the  supplemental. 

As  my  co^eague  from  Nebraska  has 
indicated  iil  offering  this  amendment, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
issued  a  final  rule  to  provide  a  formula 
for  CDS  repayment. 

I  oppose  Ithat  rule  for  three  simple 
and  straightforward  reasons: 

First,  because  it  will  cause  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  |obs  in  the  domestic  seafar- 
ing and  shipbuilding  industries. 
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A  recently  released  study  by  De- 
loitte.  Haskins  and  Selles  puts  the 
total  at  somewhere  around  8.000,  and 
some  have  said  that  is  Just  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg. 

Second,  it  will  hurt  our  national  se- 
curity. 

This  rule  will  put  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's smaller  tankers  out  of  business 
permanently.  Yet  It  Is  these  very  tank- 
ers we  will  need  in  the  event  of  our 
own  "Falklands  crisis". 

Third,  this  rule  essentially  changes 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 
specifically  gave  bulk  carriers  the 
right  to  receive  construction  subsidies 
so  they  could  build  ships  in  American 
shipyards. 

In  return  for  these  subsidies,  these 
operators  were  restricted  to  ploughing 
the  foreign  trade  exclusively. 

They  freely  accepted  subsidy,  yet 
now  they  want  to  repay  those  subsi- 
dies and  enter  a  trade  which  has  been 
reserved  since  the  1920's  for  those  who 
built  vessels  in  American  shipyards 
without  Federal  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  operators  in  the 
domestic  trade  invested  large  sums  of 
capital,  at  considerable  risk,  in  return 
for  the  right  to  operate  in  the  Jones 
Act. 

These  entrepreneurs  have  supported 
a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine  and 
U.S.  shipbuilding  base,  because  both 
help  provide  American  Jobs  and  a 
strong  defense. 

It  is  poor  policjnnaking  for  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Agency  to  move 
on  such  a  critical  issue  without  Con- 
gress having  its  rightful  opportunity 
to  set  the  terms  for  any  repayment. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  I  oppose  this 
rule  because  it  is  based  on  a  false  as- 
sumption: 

That  it  will  bring  the  Government  a 
windfall  in  revenue  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, while  at  the  same  time  lower- 
ing the  cost  of  home  heating  oil  for 
consumers. 

The  Deloitte  study  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier suggests  that  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  rule  would  cause  a 
negative  impact  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. 

The  rule  could  cost  us  as  much  as 
$475  million  from  lost  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues, defaults  on  title  XI  loan  guar- 
antees, and  additional  unemployment 
pajmaents  by  the  Government. 

In  addition,  at  a  hearing  last  month 
before  the  Merchant  Marine  Subcom- 
mittee, the  proponents  of  this  rule  in- 
dicated that  it  would  not  save  consum- 
ers 1  cent  in  lower  home  heating  oil  or 
gasoline  prices. 

It  is  the  level  of  foreign-imported  oil, 
and  little  else,  which  regulates  heating 
oil  and  gas  prices. 

COMCLUSIONS 

We  need  a  compromise  on  this  issue 
which  will  settle  it  equitably  and  fairly 
once  and  for  all. 


But  Congress  needs  additional  time 
to  set  the  terms  for  any  repayment. 

Nothing  in  this  legi^tion  precludes 
ongoing  Judicial  review  of  the  legality 
of  the  rule  or  the  rulemaking  process 
that  was  followed. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  reach  an  equi- 
table settlement  on  this  issue  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  vote  down 
this  amendment  to  strike  the  CDS 
payback  language  in  the  supplemen- 
tal.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
GKmiAL  raovutoH 

None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  enforcement 
of  any  rule  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of 
construction  differential  subsidy  for  the 
permanent  release  of  vessels  from  the  re- 
strictions in  section  508  of  the  Merdiant 
Marine  Act,  1938,  as  amended:  Provided, 
That  such  funds  may  be  used  to  the  extent 
such  expenditure  relates  to  a  rule  which 
conforms  to  statutory  standards  hereafter 
enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  page  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  required  that 
the  Clerk  read  the  preceding  para- 
graph, which  we  will  assume  is  now 
done,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  a  point  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion beginning  on  page  9? 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  I  am  sorry;  page 
10. 

AMKmmKirr  orrERXD  by  mx.  onrcm. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dnraxix:  Page 
10.  after  line  8  insert  the  following: 

rXDSSAL  COIOtUinCATIOIIS  COKKISSIOII 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
next  paragraphs  under  the  heading  "Sala- 
ries and  Expoises"  in  this  Act  regarding  re- 
location of  the  Fort  Lauderdale.  Florida, 
Monitoring  Station,  before  the  Federal 
Communications  Cranmlasion  and  the  Oen- 
eral  Services  Administration  take  any  action 
under  such  paragraphs  committing  funds 
for  any  purpose  or  disposing  of  Federal 
lands  and  facilities  for  such  station,  the 
Chainnan  of  the  Commission  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Administration  shall  (1) 
Jointly  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Oxnunit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate  a  letter  or  other  docu- 
ment setting  forth  in  detail  provisions  and 
procedures  for  such  acquisition,  construc- 
tion, and  disposition  which  reasonably  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  these  paragraphs  expe- 
ditiously, but  will  not  disrupt  or  defer  any 
programs  or  regulatory  activities  of  the 
Commission  or  adversely  affect  any  employ- 
ee of  the  Commission  (other  than  those  at 
the  Monitoring  Station  who  may  be  re- 


quired to  transfer  to  another  location) 
through  the  use  of  appropriations  for  the 
Commission  in  fiscal  yean  1988  and  1987, 
and  (3)  wait  a  minimum  of  30  calendar  days 
for  review  by  such  Committees.  Any  reim- 
bursed funds  received  by  the  Commission 
from  the  Administration  pursuant  to  these 
paragraphs  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  DINOELL  (during  the  reading). 
Ht.  dialrman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  do  so  simply  to  make  an  In- 
quiry. It  sounds  to  me  as  though  the 
amendment  goes  to  the  section  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  was  about  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  and  was  aasiu'ed  that 
the  point  of  order  did  not  rest  at  that 
time. 

Blr.  Chairman.  I  would  renew  my  re- 
quest that  I  be  permitted  to  raise  my 
point  of  order  to  the  section  of  the  bill 
that  begins  on  line  7  of  page  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Bfichigan  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment after  line  6  and  prior  to  line  7. 

Mr.  DENGELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  the  purpose  of  maHngr  xi^  point  of 
order  as  long  as  the  amendment  is  con- 
sidered in  the  proper  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  paragrwh 
has  not  been  read.  It  is  not  in  order  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  l«alnst  it  at  this 
time.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve then  a  point  of  order  with  regard 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen-, 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  DmoKuJ. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkcb]  re- 
serves a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiHGXLL]  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DINOELL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  the  amendment  reluctantly  be- 
cause of  the  great  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  who  not  only  is 
most  able,  but  has  been  most  persua- 
sive. He  and  the  staff  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Telecommunications  have 
had  discussions  on  this  matter,  as  have 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
at  the  appropriate  time  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  FCC  relative  to 
this  matter  in  the  Rkcobo: 

Fkokxal  CoiannncATiom  Commissioii, 

Waihington,  June  5, 19$i. 

Hon.  JOHH  D.  DiMGXLL, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Snern  and  Com- 
merce, Ravhum  Hoiue  Office  Building 
Wathinffton,  DC 
DsAK  C^HAiutAM  DiRGKU.:  Thls  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  30,  1985.  ex- 
pressing concern  regarding  a  provision  of 
HJt.  3577,  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
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BQI  for  Ftaeal  Tear  1985,  that  relates  to  a 
propoMd  rdocatloa  of  the  Commlnicm's  Ft. 
Lauderdale  IConttorlns  SUtlon  within  the 
State  of  Florida. 

Pleaae  be  aanired  that  it  waa  never  the  in- 
tention of  the  Federal  Communieationa 
CommlfBlm  to  drcumvent,  in  any  way.  the 
Committee  on  fiieny  and  Commerce  re- 
gardlnc  the  propoaed  relocation  of  the  mon- 
itoring itatioo.  In  fact,  the  legialative  pro- 
posal for  auch  a  relocation  waa  initiated  by 
Conn  teaman  Larry  Smith  of  norida.  Back- 
grotmd  inf onnation  i^tmemimHig  this  matter 
Is  reflected  in  the  endosures:  a  letter  dated 
June  18. 1884.  to  me  fmn  six  south  norida 
Congreaamen;  a  letter  dated  June  38.  1984. 
to  me  from  Congressman  Wbth;  a  letter 
dated  July  18.  1984.  to  Omgreasman  Wlrth 
from  me;  and  a  letter  dated  February  11, 
1985.  to  Congreasman  Smith  from  me. 

As  reflected  In  the  endosuies.  the  FCC 
had  no  objections  to  Congressman  Gtanith's 
proposal  if  a  suitable  site  could  be  found.  If 
funding  could  be  made  available  for  the  re- 
location, and  if  the  relocation  could  be  ac- 
compllahed  without  disruption  to  the  Com- 
mission operations.  We  understood  that 
Congreaaman  liury  Smith  would  coordinate 
this  proposal  with  appropriate  House  and 
Sotate  Committee  staffs. 

With  this  as  bai^ground.  the  following 
answers  are  provided  to  your  specific  ques- 
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1.  Has  the  FCC  concluded  that  relocation 
is  neoeasary  or  appropriate?  What  Justifica- 
tion, if  any.  ezlsU  for  such  a  relocation? 
When  did  the  FCC  adviae  Congress  of  the 
need  to  relocate?  What  are  the  FCC  reloca- 
tion plans?  What  la  the  estimated  cost 
thereof? 

Answer  The  FCC  does  not  believe  that  re- 
location is  necessary.  However,  there  would 
be  benefits  to  the  public  and  to  the  Commis- 
aioo  if  such  a  relocation  were  authorized  by 
Congreaa.  Present  power  restrictions  on 
radio  and  TV  statlona  due  to  their  proximi- 
ty to  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Sta- 
tion could  be  lifted  If  the  monlUuIng  station 
is  moved,  thereby  providing  better  service  to 
resldenU  of  the  Fnt  Lauderdale  area.  Relo- 
cation to  the  propoaed  Vero  Beach  site 
would  also  enhance  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  the  Commission's  nationwide  direction 
finding  network  as  there  would  be  leas  fre- 
quency ocmgestlMi  in  that  area.  Finally, 
there  could  be  a  net  gain  to  the  ITJS.  Treas- 
ury in  the  range  of  two  to  three  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  FCC  has  had  on-going  discussions 
with  Congresslnua  staff  slnoe  June  1984  re- 
garding the  possibility  of  relocating  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station  due  to  the 
construction  of  the  highway  adjacent  to  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  site.  This  proposal  was  dis- 
cussed directly  with  Congressman  tarry 
Smith  In  February  1985,  when  he  Indicated 
bis  willingness  to  pursue  this  Issue  with  his 
fellow  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

If  the  relocation  is  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  would  begin  immedi- 
ate procurement  action  to  locate  and  exe- 
cute an  option  on  a  new  site  such  as  Vero 
Beach.  Once  an  option  is  negotiated,  the 
current  site  would  be  declared  excess  to  the 
General  Services  Administration  (OSA)  and 
would  be  put  up  for  sale.  Once  a  sale  of  the 
current  site  is  negotiated  by  OSA  with  a 
lease-back  provision,  and  funds  from  the 
sale  become  available,  the  Commission 
would  exercise  its  option  to  buy  the  land 
and  award  contracts  for  the  construction  of 
the  new  facility.  Relocation  to  another  site 
will  cost  ^>proxlmately  four  million  dollars. 
This  excludes  the  cost  of  leasing-back  the 


torlng 
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present  I  facility  pending  construction  of  a 
new  moBltorlng  station. 

I  sho4ld  emphaslae  that  if  Congress  does 
not  enait  the  requisite  authorlaation  for  the 
relocation,  or  OSA  cannot  carry  out  Its  re- 
monsibllties  In  a  timely  manner,  the  Com- 
mission will  proceed  with  its  original  plans 
to  consttvct  a  new  monitoring  station  with 
its  antenna  systems  at  the  present  Fort  Lau- 
derdale location.  If  we  do  not  continue  with 
it  achedule  and  the  road  construc- 
tmpleted  before  the  new  station  is 
we  run  the  serious  risk  of  adverae- 
our  vital  monitoring  mission 
le  Increased  level  of  vehicular  lo- 
tion noige. 

3.  Do#  the  FCC  support  the  provisions  of 
HJl.3517? 

The  dpmmlsslon  supports  the  provisions 
of  the  911  for  the  reasons  and  with  the  res- 
ervationg  stated  above. 

3.  The  bill  appears  to  authorise  the  FCC 
to  use  Vpc  operating  funds  in  F7  1988  and 
1987  for!  the  relocation  and  to  provide  for  a 
relmbuitement  When  must  the  FCC 
commit  funds  for  the  relocation?  What  will 
happen  \o  FCC  operations  if  the  reimburse- 
ment dqes  not  occur  in  FT  1986  or  in  FY* 
1987?  Why  is  reimbursement  appropriate 
andnecosttry? 

We  are  advised  by  the  State  of  Florida 
that  roafl  construction  adjacent  to  our  Fort 
Lauderd^e  Monitoring  Station  will  com- 
mence iA  November  1985  and  the  new  high- 
way is  scheduled  to  open  for  public  use  in 
Decembfr  1987.  During  construction,  monl- 
tlllties  will  be  adversely  affected 
as  the  result  of  Increased  radio 
irference  will  increase  substantial- 
ly when  ithe  new  highway  Is  opened.  There- 
fore. It  jB  Imperative  that  we  complete  re- 
construc^on  or  relocation  of  the  monitoring 
station  Ob  or  before  the  end  of  1987. 

If  autoorlzation  to  move  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Stanon  elsewhere  in  Florida  is  granted, 
funds  would  be  needed  in  FY  1988  to  initi- 
ate the  relocation  process. 

As  mentioned  previously,  if  the  proposed 
relocatioii  is  not  authorised  by  Congress  and 
funded  »i  a  timely  fashion  by  sale  of  the 
present  site,  the  Commission  will  proceed 
with  its  original  plans  to  reconstruct  the 
monitorltag  station  at  its  present  Fort  Lau- 
derdale BDcation  to  ensure  continuity  of  our 
nationw^  monitoring  network. 

Either  la  direct  appropriation  or  expedited 
sale  and  reimbursement  as  propoaed  in  ILR. 
3577  Is  raqulred  to  relocate  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Monitoring  Station.  Approximately 
75%  of'  the  Commlsalon's  appropriated 
funds  ar0  for  salaries  and  benefits  and  most 
of  the  iemalnder  is  for  essential  support 
services  i  luch  as  office  rent,  telecommunica- 
tions, an  d  traveL  Due  to  the  cost,  the  Com- 
mission Is  not  able  to  fund  the  relocation 
out  of  existing  appropriations  without  seri- 
ously Impairing  its  rulonaklng,  licensing, 
and  enforcement  programs. 

4.  Please  explain  why  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  fepedal  provisions  for  the  General 
Services  jAdminlstration  <OSA)  to  dlsirase  of 
the  proqerty?  Why  is  existing  law  not  ade- 
quateTBoes  the  GSA  support  this  provi- 
sion? wAat  is  the  fair  market  value  of  this 
FCC  pr«>erty?  Will  all  of  the  property  be 
sold? 

The  special  provisions  required  relate  to 
the  reimbursement  of  the  funds  directly  to 
FCC.  OSA  has  the  authority  to  sell  the  land 
once  declared  excess,  but  not  to  reimburse  a 
part  of  the  sale  price  to  the  Commission. 
Further.  OSA  regulations  concerning  prop- 
erty di^osal  normally  involve  a  lengthy 
process  of  offering  avaUable  land  first  to 


government  sBendes  and  then  to  the  public 
for  sale.  Thf  propoaed  special  provisions 
would  provide  for  both  expeditious  and 
direct  relmbutaement  to  the  FCC.  If  the  re- 
location is  approved  by  Congress,  the  special 
provisions  ara  required  to  ensure  continuity 
of  monltorink  operations  in  the  critical 
norida  area.  ] 

Becauae  thO  authority  contained  in  this 
legislation  is  ^llscretionary.  and  no  final  de- 
cision to  proceed  in  this  manner  has  been 
made  by  the  Commission,  we  have  not  yet 
been  in  direct  contact  with  GSA.  However, 
you  have  raiaed.  we  will 
itact  GSA  to  explore  the 
pitqMsal  and  report  to  you 
of  our  discussions. 

had  a  recent  land  appraisal 
Iderdale  property.  However,  as 
of  the  enclosures,  an  offer 
dollars  for  the  property  has 
Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
:  value  of  the  property  would 
range  of  $8-7  million  dollars, 
kted  that  all  the  property 
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above  is  fully  reqwnsive  to 
call  me  if  you  need  any 
I  wlah  to  asaure  you 
that  the  Cominission  will  take  no  action  on 
this  matter  wfiich  will  in  any  manner  Jeop- 
ardise our  mi^on  or  programs. 

Mask  S.  Fowlkr. 

Chairman. 

or  RxpuaiHTAnvxs, 
ington,  DC.  June  18, 1984. 
Hon.  Mask  r 

CStairman,  FiienU  CommunieaUont  Com- 
mistion,  WaaMnffton,  DC. 
Dkah  Mk.  ^HAiBiCAir  On  iMhalf  of  our 
constituents  Ih  South  norida.  we  are  writ- 
ing you  concnning  the  F.C.C.  Monitoring 
Station  in  Ft.  |Auderdale. 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  sUtion  was  built  in 
1947  when  our  entire  region  waa  largely  im- 
developed.  Tl^  area  is  now  the  eleventh 
most  populated  of  the  United  States.  To 
keep  up  with  ^le  rapid  growth,  the  commu- 
nications indtartry  of  the  region  increaaed  to 
provide  local  jwrvioe.  The  Monitoring  Sta- 
tion is  now  located  in  the  center  of  the 
region.  | 

The  radio  stfitions  and  the  newly  designat- 
ed UHF  Channel  33  would  like  to  expand 
their  coverage  in  the  region,  but  they 
cannot  becau*  of  the  location  of  the  Moni- 
toring Station.  Presently,  the  stations  are 
forced  to  limit  their  coverage  area  to  stay 
within  the  b*undaries  of  the  Monitoring 
Station.  If  the  station  could  be  moved,  the 
be  resolved. 
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Monitoring  S^tion.  It  is  unfair  to  these 
radio  stations  and  listeners  in  this  area  to  be 
subject  to  thia  problem  because  the  Moni- 
toring Station  is  not,  by  virtue  of  population 
growth,  where!  it  should  be. 

The  F.C.C.  IS  planning  to  move  the  sUtion 
in  the  next  few  months  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  interstate  highway.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  stgtion  currenUy  plans  to  move 
the  entire  operation  only  a  few  hundred 
feet. 

The  Monitoring  Station  provides  impor- 
tant functions  such  as  helping  ships  at  sea 
and  aircraft  In  distress.  However,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  Iqpated  in  Broward  County  to 


fulfill  its  service.  In  fact,  the  idea  to  move 
the  station  originally  came  from  F.C.C.  per- 
sonnel that  operate  the  facUlty. 

The  radio  stations  in  the  area  have  pro- 
posed twelve  separate  pieces  of  federal  land 
for  the  site  of  the  station,  but  the  F.C.C. 
Field  Operations  Bureau  has  rejected  each 
site.  F.C.C.  officials  also  claim  they  lack  a 
Congressional  appropriation  to  make  such  a 
move.  Yet.  the  land  on  which  the  current 
site  is  located  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $6 
million.  The  logical  solution  is  to  seU  the  ex- 
isting site  and  use  the  funds  to  move  the 
station  to  a  new  unobtrusive  location  which 
would  enable  AM  sUtions  in  Dade  and 
Broward  to  expand  coverage. 

We  currently  are  working  on  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  of  funds  to  move 
this  station.  We  hope  the  funding  may  t>e 
provided  for  a  move. 

We  would  like  the  F.C.C.  to  agree  to  the 
following: 

(1)  Delay  plans  to  move  within  the 
present  site  for  3  months; 

(2)  Meet  with  Memliers  of  Congress  and 
Radio  Station  representatives  from  South 
Florida  in  the  next  several  weeks; 

(3)  Work  closely  with  South  Florida  sta- 
tions to  find  an  alternative  site;  and 

(4)  Examine  all  propoaed  sites  and  provide 
reports  on  the  feasibility  of  these  locations 
as  a  site  for  the  Monitorbig  Station. 

We  hope  you  find  these  suggestions  rea- 
sonable,   and    we    look    forward    to    your 
prompt  reply  on  this  important  matter. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Clat  Shaw, 
Darte  B.  Fascxll, 
Dam  Mica. 
Lawrxkcb  J.  Smith, 

WnXIAM  IXBMAII, 

Claude  PxPFxa, 
Memben     of     Con- 
gnu. 

SUBCOMXITTKB  OH  TELBCOIOCniaCA- 
TlOlfS,  COKStTMER  PaoTxcnoH, 
AMD  FlMAMCE  OP  THE  COUHTTEE 
OH  EmERGT  AMD  COUIXRCB, 

Washington,  DC,  June  28,  1984. 
Hon.  Mark  S.  Fowum, 
CTiairman,  Federal  Communication!  Com- 
miuion,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chairman  Fowler:  I  am  writing  in 
regard  to  the  FCC  monitoring  station  locat- 
ed in  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Florida.  I  have  been 
contacted  by  a  Member  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation who  Is  concerned  about  the  inability 
of  several  Florida  radio  stations  to  expand 
their  coverage  area  while  the  FCC  main- 
tains a  monitoring  station  in  the  area.  A 
letter  from  six  Members  of  the  Florida  dele- 
gation, outlining  their  concerns  about  the 
station,  was  forwiurded  to  your  office  on 
June  18. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  monitor- 
ing station  is  to  be  moved  a  short  distance  in 
the  near  future  to  allow  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  interstate  highway,  norida 
broadcasters  believe  that  this  is  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  relocate  the  FCC  monitoring 
station  so  that  they  can  expand  their  cover- 
age area  to  better  serve  residents  in  this 
area.  The  current  location  of  the  monitor- 
ing station  has  grown  from  a  sparsely  popu- 
lated area,  when  the  station  was  originally 
built,  to  a  heavily  urbanized  area.  According 
to  FCC  personnel  employed  at  the  monitor- 
ing station  and  engineer  analyses  performed 
by  the  norida  broadcasters,  moving  the  sta- 
tion to  a  less  cluttered  "RF"  invlronment 
would  allow  it  to  function  l>etter  than  at  its 
current  location. 


I  am  concerned  about  the  difficulty  the 
norida  Broadcasters  have  experienced  in 
resolving  this  matter  with  the  Commission. 
For  example,  twelve  alternate  sites  for  the 
station  have  been  proposed  by  the  broad- 
casters and  other  interested  parties,  yet  it 
appears  that  the  Commission  has  not  care- 
fully studied  moving  the  monitoring  station 
to  any  of  these  proposed  sites. 

Given  the  information  concerning  the  sta- 
tion's potential  increased  efficiency  at  an- 
other location,  and  the  current  advene 
impact  on  local  broadcasters.  I  believe  the 
relocation  of  the  monitoring  facility  should 
t>e  given  the  most  serious  consideratioD  and 
study  by  the  Commission.  Toward  this  end, 
six  Members  of  the  Florida  delegation  have 
requested  that  the  Commission  delay  plans 
to  move  the  site  for  three  months,  and  meet 
with  members  of  Congreas  and  radio  station 
representatives  from  South  norida  in  the 
next  several  weeks.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
learned  that  the  Commission  has  agreed  to 
meet  with  these  Interested  parties.  I  strong- 
ly urge  your  most  serious  consideration  of 
their  requests  in  order  to  resolve  this 
matter. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Commission  ex- 
amine this  situation  quickly.  Otherwise,  the 
monitoring  station  may  be  moved  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  when  it  would  appear  that 
both  the  Commission  and  local  broadcasters 
could  benefit  from  its  relocation  to  a  less 
populated  area. 

In  advance,  thank  you  for  your  attention 
to  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

TntOTHT  E.  Wisth, 

Chairman. 

FEDEaAL  Commumicatioms 

COMMISSIOM. 

Washington,  DC,  July  18, 1984. 
Hon.  Timothy  E.  Wiktr, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Telecom,muni- 
catlons.   Consumer  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance,   U.S.   House  of  Representatix>es, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Chaibmam  Wikth:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  June  38,  1984.  re- 
garding the  FCC  monitoring  sUtion  located 
in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  norida. 

In  response  to  a  letter  dated  June  18, 
1984,  signed  by  Congressmen  E.  Clay  Shaw, 
Dante  B.  Ftaoell,  Dan  Mica,  Lawrence  J. 
Smith,  William  Lehman  and  Claude  Pepper 
a  meeting  was  held  on  June  27.  1984.  at  the 
CapitoL  Attending  that  meeting  from  the 
Commiaalon  were  Richard  M.  Smith,  Chief, 
neld  Operations  Bureau;  Robert  W.  Cris- 
man.  Chief  FOB  Engineering  Division:  Jack- 
son F.  Lee,  Director  of  Legislative  Affairs; 
and  Sue  Ann  Preskill,  Office  of  General 
Counsel  Congreaamen  Faacell,  Smith  and 
Lehman  and  staff  members  attended  as  did 
a  delegation  of  South  norida  Broadcasters. 

A  discussion  was  held  outlining  the  prob- 
lems of  both  this  agency  and  the  affected 
broadcasters.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  the 
FCC  would  be  willing  to  move  the  monitor- 
ing station  if  (1)  a  satisfactory  site  in  South 
norida  is  found,  and  (2)  the  Commission  re- 
ceives the  necessary  funding  from  the  Con- 
gress to  make  the  move.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  broadcasters 
would  assist  the  neld  Operations  Bureau  in 
finding  a  location  that  would  fulfill  the 
Commission's  needs.  In  fact,  as  of  today,  a 
preliminary  meeting  has  been  scheduled  be- 
tween a  representative  of  one  of  the  broad- 
cast stations  and  Mr.  Crisman. 

I  hope  this  is  responsive  to  yoiu*  request. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  anxious  to 


work  wiUi  the  South  norida  Congressional 
delegation  and  the  broadcasters  to  attempt 
a  solution  to  this  problem. 
Sincerely, 

MabkS.  Fowua. 

Chairman. 

Fbbedaxt  11. 1985. 
Hon.  Lawrxrce  J.  Smith, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Comgressmam  Smtth:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  January  31.  1985,  meeting 
with  you  and  your  staff  members  Jonathan 
Slade  and  Paul  Smith  regarding  possible  re- 
location of  the  Commission's  South  norida 
oumltoring  station  from  Fort  Lauderdale  to 
Vero  Beach.  Attending  the  meeting  for  the 
Commiaskm  were  Richard  M.  Smith.  Chief. 
Field  Operatlcms  Bureau  [FOB].  FOB  staff 
members  Robert  W.  Crisman  and  iMwraace 
Clance,  Thomas  Campbell,  Office  of  Manag- 
ing Director,  and  Marilyn  McDeimett,  Mass 
Media  Bureau. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Fort  lauderdale 
Monitoring  Station  is  one  of  13  such  facul- 
ties in  the  country  whose  mission  is  to  moni- 
tor the  entire  radio  spectrum,  analyse  aig- 
nals  to  determine  technical  compliance  with 
U.S.  radio  laws  and  intemattoaal  treaties, 
and  use  radio  direction  finding  teehniquea 
to  determine  the  soiuce  of  unauthorlaed 
and  interfering  signals.  These  facilities  are 
relied  upon  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  to  pro- 
vide radio  direction  finding  fixes  for  seareh 
and  rescue.  The  locations  of  these  stations 
were  very  carefully  selected  to  optimise 
radio  reception  and  direction  finding  base 
lines.' 

Over  the  past  several  yeara,  as  part  of  the 
plan  to  convert  State  Road  84.  which  tronta 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station 
property,  to  an  Interstate  hl^way,  the 
Commission  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  norida  to  accept  a  small  parcel  of 
land  along  the  back  edge  of  the  property  in 
exchange  for  the  portion  of  the  Commis- 
sion's property  which  the  state  needs  In 
order  to  Improve  the  highway.  Becauae  this 
exchange  would  have  left  the  main  monitor- 
ing building  Intolerably  dose  to  radio  fre- 
quency ignition  noise  from  automobHea 
using  the  highway,  the  State  of  Florida  pro- 
vided funding,  initially  in  the  amount  of 
$700,000,  to  reconstruct  the  main  buOdlng 
and  several  of  the  antennas  at  a  location  on 
the  property  further  removed  from  the 
highway.  Specifications  for  the  new  buQd- 
ing  have  been  completed,  and  we  are  now 
soliciting  bids  for  construction. 

The  land  which  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Mon- 
itoring Station  occupies  and  the  surround- 
ing area  was  relatively  undeveloped  agricul- 
tural land  when  the  station  was  built  in 
1947.  Rapid  devel(wment  in  the  past  few 
decades  has  transformed  the  surrounding 
area  into  an  affluent  suburbia  and  prime 
broadcast  audience  market. 

The  Commisaion.  for  many  years,  has 
placed  restrlctkms  on  Ucauees  in  all  radio 
services  regarding  the  maximum  amount  of 
radio  signal  field  strength  they  can  transmit 
over  each  of  our  monitoring  staticma.  This  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  sensitive  receiving 
equipment  from  overload  due  to  strong  sig- 


<  A  dlreeUoo  flndlDC  hsf  l>i>f  is  tbe  seograplilcal 
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nals  whicb  would  prevent  raoepUon  of  the 
weaker  sltnala  we  are  attempUiig  to  monitor 
and  dlieetion  find.  Incliidlng  emerteney  or 
dlitreM  ealla  (ram  sblpa  and  aircraft  Unfor- 
tunately, It  alao  anniiethiMW  prevents  broad- 
caaten  tnta  beinc  able  to  reach  the  sreat- 
eat  poHlble  audience. 

The  broadeastinc  community  in  South 
FtoiMa  haa  approached  the  Commiaslon 
■ereral  timei  in  the  paat  few  yean  regard- 
inf  the  poaribUlty  of  moring  the  monitoring 
station  out  of  the  more  developed  Fort  Lau- 
derdale area  of  South  Florida.  However,  the 
CommlMlon  doea  not  presently  have  f und- 
ing  in  Ita  appraprtatkm  for  such  a  move.  B>- 
timated  costs  of  such  a  relocation  would  be 
m  the  order  of  four  million  MOan,  depetul- 
tng  upon  the  site.  Aside  from  the  funding 
problem,  no  fully  suitable  alteniattve  sites 
had  been  identified  untfl  recently. 

Am  a  result  of  a  June  1M4  meeting  with 
six  South  norMa  Oongreamen  (including 
yourself).  FCX;  staff,  and  several  South 
Florida  broadcasters,  a  task  force  was 
formed  to  identify  poasihie  alternate  sites.  A 
site  that  meets  Commlssioo  requlremenU 
haa  been  found  near  Vera  Beach.  The  en- 
dosed  map  shows  the  location  of  this  prop- 
erty. In  the  meantime,  a  firm  offer  has  been 
made  to  purchase  the  present  Fort  Lauder- 
dale lConlt<nlng  Station  property  for  6.8 
million  doDan. 

Therefore,  it  now  appears  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  acquire  pr<H>crty  and  construct 
a  new  monitoring  station  near  Vero  Beach 
for  approximately  4  million  dollars  and  sell 
the  present  property  for  6.8  minion  dollars, 
producing  a  net  gain  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  neaiiy  3  million  dollars. 

The  Commission  fuUy  supports  relocating 
the  South  Florida  monitoring  station  to  the 
Vero  Beach  site.  Such  a  move,  due  to  the 
less  developed  conditions  in  that  area,  would 
enhance  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
Commission's  nationwide  radio  direction 
finding  network.  However,  without  an  abso- 
lute assurance  that  the  required  authorisa- 
tion and  appropriations  wlU  be  provided  for 
this  move,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  continue 
our  plans  to  ooostruct  a  new  building  at  our 
current  location.  Once  funding  is  provided, 
it  will  take  up  to  two  years  to  complete  a 
move  to  the  new  location.  If  we  do  not  con- 
tinue with  our  present  schedule  and  the 
road  construction  is  completed  before  the 
new  building  is  finished,  we  run  the  serious 
risk  of  adversely  affecting  our  vital  monitor- 
ing capability  due  to  the  increased  level  of 
vehicular  ignltkm  noise. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  and  assist- 
ance in  this  matter.  If  I  can  be  of  any  fur- 
ther help,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact 
either  me  or  Commission  staff  members  in- 
volved. 

Sincerely, 

Mask  S.  Fdwlbx, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the 
function  of  the  legislation  here  would 
be  to  authorise  movement  of  a  Federal 
facility.  The  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  not  considered  this 
matter  and  we  are  much  troubled 
about  the  consequences  of  this,  par- 
ticularly from  several  standpoints. 
First  we  are  troubled  that  we  cannot 
ascertain  for  sure  how  the  movement 
of  the  facility  can  be  accomplished 
with  FCC  funds  without  terminating, 
deferring,  or  changing  FCC  programs. 
We  are  also  troubled  that  regulatory 
activities  or  other  matters  before  that 


agency  might  be  adversely  affected. 
We  are  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
the  ladguage  of  the  bill  on  FCC  em- 
ployeesL  The  function  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  take  into  consideration  the 
desirable  concerns  of  the  very  able 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  at  the 
same  tane  to  deal  with  the  questions 
that  w4  feel  are  important  and  should 
be  contfdered  as  matters  in  an  appro- 
priate legislative  format  and  proceed- 
ing. 
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The  amendment  will  prevent  a 
number  of  possibilities  that  are  trou- 
blesomf.  particularly  adverse  impact 
on  FCC  programs;  on  employees,  and 
on  a  nvmber  of  projects  which  might 
be  tem^inated  or  otherwise  affected  at 
FCC.     ] 

It  is  pur  hope  that  the  committee 
will  ao^pt  the  amendment,  and  that 
the  verir  able  gentleman  from  Florida, 
for  wh0m  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
will  f in4  it  possible  to  find  our  sugges- 
tions adceptable  in  terms  of  addressing 
the  concerns  that  he  might  have  and 
at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the 
concerns  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  would  have. 

I  am.  delighted  to  yield  from  my 
friend  ^m  Florida. 

Mr.  mOTB.  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlentan  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  coop- 
erative Spirit  and  his  ability  to  find  a 
way  out  of  what  was  obviously  an  ex- 
isting problem  for  the  authorizing 
commltxee. 

I  want  to  thank  him  also  for  the 
spirit  ia  which  he  has  allowed  this  to 
operate  when  I  spoke  and  dealt  with 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  has  original  Juiisdiction  on  this 
matter,  together  with  the  staff. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  hope  as  well 
that  this  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment,  because  I  feel  it  deals 
with  the  problems,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  an4  I  probably  will  have  to  seek 
my  own  time  to  let  the  committee  un- 
derstand why  we  are  doing  it  on  this 
basis,  that  this  will  take  care  of  the 
concerns  raised  but  also  it  will  allo#  as 
to  move  forward  with  the  project, 
which  would  otherwise  cost  a  great 
deal  mqre  money,  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Mr.  Dn- 
GKU.  from  Michigan,  who  has  been  so 
cooperajtlve  I  think  understands  the 
value  of  the  project,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  technically  there  might 
be  other  ways  that  he  would  like  to  do 
this,  bt|t  also  that  proceeding  in  this 
fashion!  doea  not  authorize  any  new 
money; [nor  does  it  authorize  a  new 
project  or  a  new  FCC  station,  and  in 
addition  will  have  the  ultimate  effect 
of  saving  the  Oovemment  between  $3 
and  $4  million  recoupment  to  the 
Treasuity  on  the  difference  between 
the  lan|  which  is  going  to  be  sold  from 
the  oldlFCC  station  and  the  new  land 
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which  is  going  to  be  the  site  of  the 
new  FCC  stftion. 

I  would  hope  that  this  conmilttee, 
and  I  woulc  seek  my  own  time  and  I 
want  to  ylel  d  back  the  balance  of  the 
gentleman's  time,  would  allow  me  to 
explain,  so  ihat  possibly  Mr.  Walkxr 
may  reconsider  and  withdraw  his  res- 
ervation. 

I  thank,  again,  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  cooperative  and  does  such 
a  fine  Job  tat  the  FCC. 

Mr.  DmdELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
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I  yield  to|  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man fromlqwa. 

Mr.  SMriH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  handled  this 
matter.  I  h^  agreed  not  to  fight  this 
amendmentj  but  at  that  time  I  did  not 
know  the  oentleman  would  come  in 
here  on  cruqehes. 

BCr.  DINQELL.  Well,  the  odds  are 
always.  I  would  observe,  against  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  when  I  con- 
tend with  thje  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMTTB  of  Iowa.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
clarifies,  the  provision  In  the  bilL  I 
want  to  assiire  him  that  we  had  no  in- 
tention at  any  time  of  crippling  the 
FCC  in  any  of  their  other  operations. 
What  we  were  trying  to  do  with  the 
provision  we  put  in  the  biU  was  Just  a 
commonsen4e  approach  to  earn  $2.5 
million  for  t^ie  Oovemment  and  at  the 
same  time  let  the  FCC  move  to  a  loca- 
tion that  they  agree  would  be  a  better 
location.  Relocating  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Monitoring  Station  would  Just  be 
better  for  Everybody  concerned,  and 
we  are  Just  trying  to  be  accommodat- 
ing. I 

fELL.  And  if  the  gentle- 
!rmlt,  without  additional 
tvemment. 

of  Iowa.  Actually,  the 

'as  estimated  to  earn  at 

[on  for  the  Oovemment. 

staying  on  the  present 

Ing  another  facility,  they 

can  sell  the  site  and  the  facility  for 
more  than  they  cost  to  buy  a  site  that 
is  better  than  the  present  one,  build  a 
new  facility,  and  have  $2.5  million  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  desire  to 
pursue  his  p  >int  or  order? 

Mr.  WALS  ER.  Tes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  I'ennsylvania  wish  to  fur- 
ther reserve  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WALEX31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fur- 
ther reserve  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHA[RMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massac  husetts  is  seeking  recogni- 
tion? T 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  fbr  5  minutes. 


Mr.  DIN< 
man  would 
cost  to  the 

Mr.  SM 
relocation 
least  $2.5 

Instead  o: 
site  and  b 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  in  addition  to 
the  sympathy  generated  by  the 
crutches,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  practicality 
to  this  amendment  that  recommends 
that  we  pass  it  irrespective  of  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  matter  to  a  point  of 
order. 

I  support  it.  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  now  wish  to 
renew  his  point  of  order? 

POniT  OP  OROKR 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment;  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
clause  2  of  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dihgell] 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  DINOELL.  The  gentleman  con- 
cedes the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  out  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Fedkrai.  CoianmicATioifs  Commission 

SAIAKIKS  AND  EXPEIf  SIS 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
is  authorized  to  expend  such  funds  as  may 
be  required  In  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  out 
of  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  to  relocate 
its  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida,  Monitoring 
Station  within  the  SUte  of  Florida,  to  in- 
clude all  necessary  expenses  such  as  options 
to  purchase  land,  acquisition  of  land,  lease- 
back of  the  present  monitoring  station 
pending  acquisition  and  construction  of  a 
new  monitoring  station,  architectural  and 
engineering  services,  construction  of  a  new 
monitoring  station  and  related  facilities, 
moving  expenses,  and  all  other  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  relocation  of  the  monitoring 
station  and  personnel. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  wish  to  raise  a 
point  of  order  at  this  point? 

POINT  or  ORDER 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  i)oint  of  order  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  paragraph  starting  at 
line  7  down  through  line  21  at  page  10 
is  violative  of  rule  XXI,  clause  2,  in 
that  it  constitutes  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman's  point  of  order  is 
well  taken,  and  the  Chair  sustains  the 
point  of  order,  and  that  paragraph  is 
stricken  from  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
shall  promptly  declare  the  present  monitor- 
ing station  (including  land  and  structures 
which  will  not  be  relocated)  excess  to  the 
General  Services  Administraticm  for  disposi- 
tion. The  General  Services  Administration 
shall  sell  such  property  and  structures  on 
an  expedited  basis,  including  provisioos  for 
lease-back  as  required,  and  shall  compensate 
the  Commission  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  all  costs  associated  with  the  relocation 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station 
to  another  location,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000. 

POINTS  OP  OROXa 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order  on  the  para- 
graph at  line  22,  page  10  through  line 
6,  page  11. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  this  is 
violative  of  the  provisions  of  rule  XXI. 
clause  2,  in  that  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule.  The 
gentleman's  point  of  order  is  sus- 
tained.        

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rest  of 
the  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving a  point  of  order  against  the 
next  two  paragraphs,  as  long  as  my 
right  so  to  do  is  protected,  I  will  not 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of 
order  is  stistained  against  this  para- 
graph. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  next  para- 
graph. 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  points  of  order  against  the  para- 
graph at  lines  7  through  13,  lines  14 
through  18  at  page  11,  on  grounds 
that  those  paragraphs  also  constitute 
legislation  in  an  appropriations  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conn]  the 
paragraphs  are  considered  as  read. 

The  Chair  will  entertain  the  point  of 
order  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Any  excess  funds  received  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  from  the  sale  of  the 
present  property,  less  any  funds  reimbursed 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, and  less  normal  and  reasonable 
charges  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  costs  associated  with  the  sale  of  the 
present  property,  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

The  authority  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  relocation  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Monitoring  Station  shall  (1)  extend  through 


fiscal  year  19g7,  and  (2)  be  in  addiUon  to 
any  limits  on  expenditures  for  land  and 
structures  specified  in  the  Commission's  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  yean  1986  and  1987. 

Does  anyone  else  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Bfr.  DINOELL.  Merely,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  two  paragrv>hs  do 
constitute  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions  bill,  violating  clause  2  of  nile 
XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chair. 
The  point  of  order  is  sustained,  the 
paragn4>hs  are  stricken  from  the  bllL 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Cleiii  read  as  follows: 

FtoOAi.  Traox  CoMMiasioN 

SAUUUXS  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $3,811,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  September  30, 1986. 

Small  Business  AraamsTaATioN 

SALAKIBS  AND  BXPnnES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  ftmds  under  this  head. 
$37,601,000  are  rescinded. 

BUSINESS  LOAN  AND  INWlSIMBff  PONS 

For  additional  capital  for  the  "Buaineas 
Loan  and  Investment  Fund",  $27,601,000,  to 
remain  available  without  flscal  year  llmltar 
tion. 

department  of  justice 
Oenebal  Aominisiratioh 


(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$166,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  PUND 
(RESCISSION) 

All  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
in  PubUc  Law  98-411  are  rescinded. 
United  States  Parole  Commission 
salarixs  and  exponxs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $100,000. 

Leoal  Activities 

salaries  and  expenses,  oenerai.  leoal 

activities 

(includinc  rescission) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and    expenses,    general    legal    activities", 

$874,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$470,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES,  ANTITRUST  DIVISION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  fluids  under  this  head. 
$65,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES.  UNirXD  STATES 
ATTORNEYS  AND  M*»»i»»T.ff 

(INCLUDDIG  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshals",  $11,003,000.  of  which  $2,065,000 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
1986. 

POINT  OP  ORDEE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
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that  part  of  the  i>an«raph  on  pace  13, 
lines  17  to  20.  The  dted  langxiage  is  in 
violation  of  House  Rule  XXI,  clause 
2(a),  which  provides  that  no  appro- 
priation be  reported  in  any  general  ap- 
propriation bill  for  any  expenditure 
not  previously  authorised  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
care  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

If  not.  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken:  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order,  and 
the  paragraph  is  stricken. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Of  avaUable  funda  under  this  head. 
$889,000  are  resdnded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

8UPFOKT  or  mnrso  statu  paisomas 
In  Public  Law  98-411  delete  the  appropria- 
tion languase  under  the  heading  "Support 
of  United  States  Prisoners"  and  substitute 
the  f ollowins: 

For  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  Institutions,  $53,240,000:  and  in 
addition.  $10,000,000  shaU  be  available 
under  the  Cooperative  Agreement  Program 
for  the  purposes  of  renovating,  construct- 
ing, and  equl]K>ing  State  and  local  correc- 
titmal  facilities:  Provided,  That  amounU 
made  available  for  constructing  any  local 
oorrectioaal  facility  shall  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  eonstnicting  spaee  for  the  average 
Federal  priscner  population  to  be  housed  in 
the  facility,  or  in  other  facilities  in  the  same 
correctional  system,  as  projected  by  the  At- 
torney Oenerml:  Prnvided  further.  That  fol- 
lowing agreement  on  or  completion  of  any 
federally  assisted  correctional  facility  con- 
struction, the  availability  of  the  space  ac- 
quired for  Federal  prisoners  with  these  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  aaured  and  the  per  diem 
rate  charged  for  housing  Federal  prisoners 
in  the  assured  space  shall  not  exceed  oper- 
ating costs  for  the  period  of  time  specified 
in  the  cooperative  agreonent. 

RB  AJID  IXPUSU  or  WITHBSU 

(racLUDora  TSAiisrm  or  rums) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  of  witnesses",  $1,300,000,  and  in 
addition.  $1,500,000  to  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  the  Support  of  United  States  Pris- 
oners: Provided,  That  of  the  amotmt  appro- 
priated under  the  above  head  for  fiscal  year 
1985,  not  to  exceed  $860,000  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  planning,  construction,  renovation, 
and  repair  of  buildings  for  protected  witness 
fadlittea. 

AS8KT8  FOIf  UlUU  PURD 

For  expenses  authorized  by  28  U.S.C.  524. 
as  amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Forfeit- 
ure Act  of  1984.  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund:  Provided, 
That  in  the  aggregate,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses 
authorised  by  subsections  (cKlKB), 
(cXlXE),  and  (cKlKF)  of  that  section. 

HAMRTWt  AND  CXPKNSXS,  COlOtUinTr 

■■LATIONS  SKRVICB 

(RXSCISSIOH) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$43,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 

InmAGKiicT  Law  ENroRcnmiT 

OKGAinZKD  CRncS  DRUG  KNFOKCEKXRT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Organized 
Crime  Drug  Enforcement",  $635,000. 


i  D  1400  __ 

I  ponn  OP  ORon 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaim^,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  that  part  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  16,  lines  4  and  5.  The  cited  lan- 
guage is  in  violation  of  House  Rule 
X  y  I  clAUse  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man permit  the  Clerk  to  read  that 
paragraph? 

The  Glerk  read  as  follows: 

Fat BIAL  BUSXAU  OP  IMVISTIGATION 


SALARIES  AlfS  KXPEHSSS 


IIHCLUDING  RXSCISSIOH) 

For  at>  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,900,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1988:  Provided, 
That  $10,000,000  provided  in  Public  Law  98- 
166  for  the  relocation  of  the  Washhigton 
field  office  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$3,505,000  are  rescinded  pursiumt  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  EIdwaros],  raises 
a  point  of  order  against  this  para- 
graph. 

Mr.  8DWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  correct.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  staie  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chainnan,  the  cited  language  is  in  vio- 
lation of  House  Rule  XXI.  clause  2(a). 
which  provides  that  no  appropriation 
shall  be  reported  in  any  general  impro- 
priation bill  for  any  expenditure  not 
previously  authorized  by  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  care  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  ordet? 

If  not  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 
The  paragraph  will  be  stricken. 

The  (ilerk  will  read. 

PARUAlfXMTARY  IXQUIRT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

What  was  Just  stricken?  We  are  not 
clear  about  which  lines  were  stricken. 
Was  it  Just  lines  4  and  5? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C^iair  will 
inform  j  the  gentleman  that  lines  4 
through  8  were  striken,  the  entire 
paragruth. 

Mr.  ^MTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  CHiairman. 
I  thinJcl  the  point  of  order  was  against 
lines  4  ind  5. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
return  to  that  paragraph. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  in 
error  on  that.  It  is  only  lines  4  and  5 
that  ware  stricken. 

Iparliamkiitart  niQinRT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  t)arliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mi.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
now  understand  that  we  struck  the 
$2.9  mflllon  for  the  antiterrorism  pro- 
gram hut  that  we  did  not  strike  the 


The 
order  did 
lines  6 
to  ask  the 
of  the 

The  Clerk 


Ceriti 
paragaph. 


June  6,  1985 


June  6,  1985 
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$10  milUon  ifor  the  relocation  of  the 
Washington  {field  office? 

COASaiudn.    The    point    of 

n^t  cover  the  provisions  of 

thro^h  8.  The  Chair  is  going 

to  reread  that  portion 


read  as  follows: 


Provided.  Tl^t  $10,000,000  provided  in 
Public  Law  94I66  for  the  relocaUon  of  the 
Washington  field  office  within  the  I>istrict 
of  Columbia  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. I 

'pOIHT  op  ORDBt 

Mr.  WAITER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  poin^  of  order  against  the  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  on  page  16,  lines  6 
through  8.  that  this  constitutes  an  ap- 
propriation without  appropriate  au- 
thorization. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  denre  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  ord^~* 

Mr.  SMTTfi  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  a  reappropriation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  p«nt  of  order  would  lie. 

The  CHAllRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not 
aware  of  any  provision  of  Public  Law 
98-166  that  requires  these  fimds  to  be 
available  imtil  expended. 

Can  the  gentleman  give  a  citation  to 
that  effect?  | 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  correct  that  that 
law  does  not  require  that  they  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  rest  of 
it,  however,  it  a  reappropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chair  supports  the  point  of  order  and 
rules  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  that  portion  of  the 
paragraph  win  be  stricken. 

The  Cnerk  WiU  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 
Drug  Erp^rcxmriit  AmcnnsTRATioM 


SALkRIXS  Am  KXKirSIS 

(IlfCLUDnfG  RKSCtSSIOM) 


"Salaries 


For  an  additional  amount  for 
and  expenses",  $3,300,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$876,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  E>ef  icit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

ImaoRATioic  AND  Natukaijzation  Service 

SALARIES  AHS  XZPEIISES 
(XMOLITDniG  RXSCISSIOH) 

The  approDriaUon  under  the  heading 
"Salaries  and  {expenses"  in  Public  Law  98- 
411  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
before  ":  Prodded":  "and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $6,58<l,000  for  construction  shall 
remain  available  until  expended". 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$947,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 
.  Prison  System 


Federal] 


salaries  AMD  EXPENSES 

(INCLUSISG  TRANSPER  OP  PUIfDS  AKD 
RKSCUSIOH) 


For  an  additional 
and    expenses" 
$000,000.  and 
derived  by 
States  Prison^' 


transfer 


amount  for  "Salaries 

Federal    Prison    System, 

in  addiUon,  $2,183,000  to  be 

from  "Support  of  United 


Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$451,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

BXTILOIMGS  AND  PACILITIES 
(RKaCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$13,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
OiricB  OP  Justice  Programs 

JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Of  the  unobligated  funds  available  under 
the  "Justice  assistance"  aocoimt  for  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  PrevenUon 
Act,  $800,000  ShaU  be  made  available  for 
Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance authorized  by  Public  Law  98-473, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sections 
222(b),  223(b),  and  228(e)  of  Utle  I  of  the  Ju- 
venile JusUce  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  as  amended. 

AMXNSMXHT  OPPXaiD  BT  MR.  BRXAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brzaux:  On 
Page  18,  line  4,  after  the  period,  insert: 
LaoAL  Services  Corporation 

PAYMENT  TO  THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation"  for  a  grant 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Oillis  W.  Long 
Poverty  Law  Onter  at  the  Loyola  Universi- 
ty School  of  Law  in  New  Orleans  $4,000,000 
to  remain  available  untQ  expended. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  it  is  a  rare  opportunity 
indeed  when  we  have  occasion  to 
honor  one  of  our  departed  colleagues 
after  having  served  this  body  and  this 
institution  and  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years,  outstandingly  I 
might  add.  by  approving  a  project 
which  also  serves  not  only  the  memory 
of  our  colleague,  Gillis  Long  in  this 
case,  but  also  serves  a  real  need,  that 
being  the  poor  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  money  that  is  being  appropri- 
ated in  this  biU  wiU  go  toward  estab- 
lishing the  Oillis  W.  Long  Poverty  Law 
Center  at  Loyola  University  in  Louisi- 
ana. Loyola  University  lias  already 
purchased  a  physical  plant  as  a  facility 
for  the  sum  of  nearly  $11.9  million.  In 
addition,  it  is  going  to  take  about  an 
additional  $8  million  to  complete  the 
facility,  to  complete  construction  and 
to  complete  the  library  and  education- 
al equipment,  as  well  as  the  renova- 
tion to  the  facility. 

Loyola  has  also  embartted  upon  a 
fund-raising  drive  and  there  is  allocat- 
ed from  the  university  an  additional 
$2  million  over  and  above  the  piu*- 
chase  cost  of  $11.9  million.  The  univer- 
sity has  established  a  fund-raising 
effort  to  provide  additional  funds. 
This  is  a  one-time  $4  million  grant 
which  will  provide  for  the  funding  of 
the  renovation  of  the  law  school  facili- 
ties. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
will   get  something   very  substantial 


and  very  tangible,  axid  that  is  at  least 
160.000  legal  service  hours  of  work 
l)eing  contributed  by  the  students  and 
by  the  lawyers  at  the  university 
toward  working  on  programs  that 
would  benefit  the  poor  not  only  of 
Louisiana  but.  of  course,  throughout 
the  entire  Nation. 

Under  this  formula,  the  one-time 
Federal  grant  of  $4  million  would 
produce  a  favorable  in-kind  reimburse- 
ment period  of  less  than  5  academic 
years,  as  I  have  Just  outlined  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Members. 

So,  Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members,  I 
would  ask  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  only  appropriate,  in 
the  sense  that  it  can  be  Justifiai>le 
from  an  expenditure  standpoint,  but. 
as  I  have  indicated,  it  is  not  very  often 
that  we  get  the  opportunity,  to  honor 
a  departed  colleague  for  the  woiic  that 
he  has  done  while  he  was  here  and  at 
the  same  time  reaUy  make  a  very  posi- 
tive contribution  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  to  the  defense  of  people  who  for 
so  long  have  not  been  adequately  de- 
fended. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sielding. 

Ml.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the 
benefits  and  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  entirely  proper,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  do  this  in  memory  of  a 
highly  honored  uid  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body  who  did  nothing 
but  bring  credit  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  It  is  certainly 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  offer  the 
amendment  and  also  to  have  our 
former  colleague's  wife  with  us,  Mrs. 
Catbt  Lohc.  who  now  sits  with  us  as  a 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body, 
also  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statement  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Join  my  fellow  Lousianlans  in  support- 
ing this  amendment  to  help  fund  the 
Oillis  W.  Long  Poverty  Law  Center  at 
Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans. 

Throughout  his  life,  our  departed 
colleague,  Oillis  Long,  always  dis- 
played great  concern  and  compassion 
for  the  underprivileged  of  oiu-  Nation. 
Although  we  were  of  different  politi- 
cal and  phflooophical  presuasions, 
both  he  and  I,  as  former  practicing  at- 
torneys, were  aware  of  the  need  for 
the  availability  of  adequate  legal  serv- 
ices for  the  leas  affluent  as  well  as  for 
those  more  fortunate.  Therefore,  I  am 
pleased  that  Loyola  University  has 
provided    an    opportunity    to    honor 


Oillis'  memory  by  directly  wmriirtlng 
the  poor  and  elderly  of  Louisiana  with 
their  legal  needs. 

This  amendment,  which  provides  $4 
million  in  seed  money  to  Loyola  Uni- 
versity to  establish  the  Oillis  Long 
Poverty  Center,  will  go  a  long  way  in 
aswlst,ing  the  needy  and  elderly  by  al- 
lowing law  students  and  practitioners 
to  provide  quality  legal  services  at  no 
cost  to  the  recipient. 

Loyola  University  is  already  working 
with  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Louisiana  Bar  Association,  and  the 
New  Orleans  Bar  Association  to  pro- 
mote the  active  involvement  of  private 
lawyers  in  providing  pro  bono  services 
to  the  poor.  In  addition.  Loyola  has  es- 
tablished a  well  deserved  reputation 
for  assisting  the  New  Orleans  cmnmu- 
nity  by  providing  legal  services  to 
many  in  the  area  through  their  well 
orguiized  and  effectively  operating 
law  clinic. 

Through  this  program,  third  year 
law  students  are  given  the  opportunity 
to  serve  clients  and  hone  their  legal 
skills  by  providing  supervised  legal 
services  to  needy  clients  on  a  regular 
basis.  The  additional  funds  provided  in 
this  amendment  will  enable  Lojrola  to 
significantly  expand  these  current  op- 
erations. 

As  a  representative  of  the  greater 
New  Orleans  area  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  this  fimdlng  to  honor 
Oillis  by  allowing  Loyola  to  expand  its 
facilities  and  its  legal  services  beyond 
the  New  Orleans  area  to  the  rest  of 
the  State  and  to  the  Eighth  District  of 
Louisiana  which  Oillis'  widow,  and  our 
colleague,  Catbt  Lohg  now  represents. 
Meeting  the  legal  assistance  needs  of 
the  rural  residents  and  rural  poor  of 
Louisiana  will  be  a  most  flttlng  tribute 
to  Oillis  who  devoted  decades  of  serv- 
ice to  the  poor. 

D  1410 

Mrs.  BCX30S.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  has  worked  with  this  project  since 
its  inception  and  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  there  are 
several  points  regarding  the  intent  of 
this  amendment  establishing  the  Oillis 
W.  Long  Poverty  Law  Center  that 
should  be  clarified. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
amendment  that  the  Long  Poverty 
lAw  Center  will  act  as  a  demonstra- 
tion and  dissemination  project  in  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  stu- 
dent educational  materials,  continuing 
legal  education  materials,  and  other 
printed  and  video  materials  developed 
to  train  both  students  and  practition- 
ers alike  in  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
ices to  Legal  Services  Corporation  eli- 
gible clients. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Loyola  Univn^ty 
School  of  Law  will  produce  a  variety 
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of  Bkllls  development  video  tapes  and 
booklets  as  weU  as  specific  training 
and  legal  manuals  for  clinic  students 
and  pro  bono  private  attomesrs  to 
asrist  in  the  provision  of  quality  serv- 
ices to  clients  on  a  national  basis.  In 
addition,  the  university,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  OOlis  W.  Long  Poverty 
iMM  Center,  will  regularly  conduct 
continuing  legal  education  seminars 
which  wiU  be  taped  for  national  distri- 
bution to  imiversities  and  State  and 
local  bar  associations. 

Another  intent  of  the  sponsors  is 
that  this  grant  be  restricted  to  L8C  el- 
igible clients  and  LBC  legal  issues,  that 
is  civil  law.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Loyola  University  has  aoreed  to 
guarantee  that  intake  and  counseling 
will  be  given  to  all  potential  clients 
and  a  determination  will  be  made  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  client  in  terms  of 
financial  and  case  eligibility  prior  to 
providing  any  legal  services.  Any  cli- 
ents served  in  areas  of  non  civil  law; 
that  is  criminal  law.  who  do  not  meet 
the  L8C  financial  guidelines  wiU  be 
served  only  at  the  University's  ex- 
pense. 

This  grant  from  the  Legal  Services 
CkHporation  to  fund  the  Olllis  W. 
Long  Poverty  Law  Center  should  be 
maintained  in  a  separate  and  unique 
account  by  the  recipient.  Only  activi- 
ties which  meet  the  program  and 
funding  criteria  established  by  the 
Corporation  would  be  funded  through 
this  account.  All  other  activities,  such 
as  criminal  legal  representation, 
should  be  funded  through  the  School 
of  Law's  University-provided  funds. 

LSC  regulations  establish  certain 
fund  balance  restrictions  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  grants.  It  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment that  the  grant  herein  authorized 
be  subject  to  such  limitation.  Rather, 
it  is  oiir  intent  that  these  fimds  be  ex- 
pended over  a  multiyear  period. 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment  that  the 
grant  herein  authorized  in  any  way 
effect  the  funding  of  Legal  Services 
Corporation  providers  in  Louisiana, 
that  Is,  these  funds  would  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  allocation  of  census- 
based  funds  to  the  State. 

Blr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  purpose  of  this  amendment.  I 
do  want  to  point  out,  however,  that  we 
have  had  a  law  school,  at  least  one  in 
Iowa,  that  has  been  doing  this  for  4  or 
5  years,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
in  colloquies  here  decide  the  param- 
eters and  limitations  that  they  are 
going  to  operate  under.  That  Is  some- 
thing that  we  will  have  to  decide  in  a 
more  legislative  way.  We  will  do  that 
in  conference  or  before  we  get  this  bill 
out  of  conference. 

I  think  that  the  purpose  is  obviously 
a  good  purpose;  I  am  very  ssrmpathetic 
to  it.  but  I  think  that  we  should  real- 


ize that  the  rules  under  which  the 
grant  would  be  made  will  be  deter- 
mined qither  In  the  legislation  adopted 
in  conlerence  or  the  report  of  the 
manageirs. 

Mrs.  LONG.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  ' 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
membetB  of  the  Rules  Committee,  es- 
peciallyi  Chairman  Pefpcr.  for  making 
it  possible  for  this  amendment  to  be 
offered  today.  I  also  want  to  thank  my 
dear  friends  LnoT  Booos  and  John 
Brkaux^  and  the  entire  Louisiana  dele- 
gation, for  all  their  hard  woric  in 
bringing  this  important  matter  before 
the  House. 

The  Poverty  Law  Center,  at  Loyola 
University  in  New  Orleans,  which  was 
dedicated  in  the  memory  of  my  hus- 
band, doiis.  will  be  an  extremely  vtlu- 
able  ejducational  institution.  The 
center  Will  train  young  lawyers  how 
best  to  help  those  least  able  to  help 
themsek^es  in  our  society.  It  is  so  fit- 
ting that  such  an  institution  should 
bear  the  name  of  Olllis  W.  Long, 
whose  primary  commitment  through- 
out his  fareer  was  to  serve  the  less  for- 
timate  among  us. 

The  pillis  W.  Long  Poverty  Law 
Center,  I  with  the  help  of  the  funding 
being  liequested  today,  will  provide 
both  clyiical  education  and  communi- 
ty service.  Law  students  will  be  trained 
in  the  legal  disciplines  which  are  of 
special  tmpwrtance  to  the  poor— civil 
rights,  dderly  law,  family  law,  housing 
and  eqiml  emplojmient  rights,  and  en- 
titlements. As  seniors,  students  will 
provide  I  legal  services  to  the  poor.  In 
addition,  through  the  center's  continu- 
ing legal  education  and  pro  bono  advo- 
cacy an^  coordination  activities,  thou- 
sands df  free  or  reduced  fee  client 
hours  \till  be  provided  to  Louisiana's 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  Loyola 
University  for  its  outstanding  record 
of  comttiimlty  service,  and  am  confi- 
dent tliat  the  Long  Poverty  Law 
Center  will  help  to  expand  the  range 
of  desperately  needed  services  avail- 
able tolthose  in  need.  I  ask  that  my 
colleagues  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
worthy  j(f fort. 

liilr.  gOYER.  Bdr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stril^e  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  ranking  Member 
of  the  Iioulslana  delegation  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

As  one  who  came  into  this  body 
under  the  tutelage  of  Gillls  Long,  I  be- 
lieve that  this  measure  is  particularly 
importait,  and  particularly  appropri- 
ate. Olllis  Long  was  an  American  and  a 
Membe^  of  this  House  who  was  com- 
mitted Ito  people;  committed  to  the 
poor;  committed  to  the  young;  com- 
mitted to  students;  committed  to  edu- 
cation, and  most  of  all,  committed  to 
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all    Americans    and    all 


Justice    for 
people. 

In  that  s4nse,  we  could,  perhaps, 
take  no  more  appropriate  action,  and 
Loyola  could  take  no  more  appropriate 
action  than  naming  in  the  honor  of 
Olllis  Long  tlieir  Poverty  Law  Center. 

Mr.  Chain^an.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  adopt  this  imanimously.  Not 
only  as  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Louisiana  and  the 
dean  of  the!  Louisiana  delegation,  in 
honor  of  Oills  Long,  but  as  important- 
ly, in  honor  jof  the  values  and  princi- 
ples for  whlih  Olllis  Long  fought  his 
entire  life. 


I  am  pl( 
in  strong  su] 


Mr.  Chairman,  to  rise 
rt  of  this  amendment. 

D  1420 

Mr.  BEVnki.  lb.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tfte  reqiiisite  number  of 
words.  I 

Mr.  BEVnii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlUs  amendment.  I  think  it 
Is  very  appropriate  to  honor  our  dis- 
tinguished CAlleague,  OUlis  Long,  who 
was  such  a  gfeat  American  and  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  CONl^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tae  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment. 

I  knew  Oilfis  Long  from  the  time  he 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  and  ap- 
peared before  him  at  the  Committee 
on  Rules  many,  many  times  with  my 
chairman,  JIahix  Whitten.  He  was 
always  a  true  gentleman,  and  he 
always  did  his  homework.  He  knew  the 
issues  that  jcame  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  |uid  he  knew  them  well. 
But  above  all,  he  loved  and  served  his 
district  and  he  loved  and  served  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

He  was  a  great  friend  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed.  This  is  a  great  tribute  to 
him  and  I  am  pleased  to  support  this 
amendment.  { 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  lend  my  full  support  for  the  Breaux 
amendment  which  would  establish  the 
Olllis  Long  Poverty  Center  at  Loyola 
University  School  of  Law  in  New  Orle- 
ans, LA.        I 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting,  ap- 
propriate, or  meaningful  tribute  we 
could  pay  to  our  late  and  distinguished 
colleague  than  to  designate  this  center 
in  the  city  and  State  he  loved  so 
dearly  and  tt>  which  he  gave  so  many 
years  of  his  life  in  public  service. 

For  those  I  of  us  who  served  with 
Olllis,  we  knew  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  a  lesser  institution  since 
the  passing  qf  Olllis  Long.  We  lost  one 
dedicated  and  effective 
Members  with  his  untimely  passing. 
We  lost  a  col  league  who  was  renowned 
for  his  commitment  to  helping  the 
poor,  disadviintaged,  and  the  elderly. 
These  are  tl:  e  same  people  who  would 
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be  served  by  those  who  would  attend 
the  Olllis  Long  Center. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  amendment, 
let  us  remember  who  it  is  we  honor 
with  it.  We  honor  a  great  man  and 
public  servant.  We  honor  a  good  friend 
to  so  many  of  us.  We  pay  tribute  in  a 
tangible  fashion  to  those  causes  that 
Oillls  championed  so  weU  in  his  career 
in  this  House.  To  his  widow  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  House.  Catht,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  support  this  amendment  which 
brings  Justice  to  this  House  by  ac- 
knowledging one  of  our  most  able  col- 
leagues.* 

The  CHAIRliCAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BrcauxI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  waited  until  we 
have  finished  with  that  last  amend- 
ment because  I  did  not  want  my  words 
to  suggest  that  Members  ought  not  to 
vote  for  it.  But  I  am  reminded  that 
just  before  we  authorized  $4  million 
for  that  worthy  cause  we  knocked  out 
on  points  of  order,  $2.9  million  of  addi- 
tional salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  is  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion to  have  the  domestic  antiterror- 
ism project  go  forward  and  Just  prior 
to  that  we  sustained  a  point  of  order 
which  knocked  out  the  increase  for 
U.S.  attorneys. 

Now,  some  people  say  why  should  we 
be  Increasing  funds  in  a  supplemental 
in  those  areas? 

Last  year  on  this  floor,  in  a  frenzy  to 
make  sure  that  we  all  got  in  front  of 
the  crime  issue  before  the  elections, 
we  passed,  after  traveling  a  rather  cir- 
cuitous route,  the  largest  crime  pack- 
age in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  We  authorized  in  a  bankruptcy 
bill  an  addition  of  85  Judgeships 
around  this  country. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  if  we  are 
going  to  have  85  new  Judges,  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  significantly  expanded 
Federal  law  enforcement  operation, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  have  an  expand- 
ed domestic  antiterrorism  project  in 
this  country,  and  we  are  going  to  man 
it,  it  is  going  to  cost  money.  But  we 
Just  blithely  had  points  of  order, 
which  were  certainly  appropriate 
under  the  rules,  and  knocked  those 
figures  out.  Then  we  rush  to  another 
amendment  to  appropriate  $4  million 
for  a  study  project  in  memory  of  one 
of  our  departed  Members. 

I  would  just  suggest  that  at  some 
point  in  time  we  ought  to  establish 
priorities.  Fighting  crime  is  more  than 
talking  about  it  on  the  floor.  Fighting 
crime  is  more  than  pointing  your 
finger  at  the  administration  and 
saying  they  are  not  doing  enough. 
Fighting  crime  is  more  than  saying  we 
need  additional  personnel.  Fighting 
crime  Ls  more  than  complaining  that 


the  administration  is  not  putting 
enough  white-collar  criminals  behind 
bars.  Fighting  crime  is  more  than  com- 
plaining that  what  we  are  doing  is 
giving  light  sentences  out  to  Federal 
offenders  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  U.S.  attomesrs  available  to 
prosecute  those  cases. 

Fighting  crime  is  more  than  estab- 
lishing a  new  parole  law  which  re- 
quires new  personnel  in  order  to  en- 
force it,  and  then  not  f  tunishlng  that 
new  personnel  or  the  wherewithal  to 
proceed. 

So  maybe  we  followed  the  rules. 
Those  additions  have  not  been  author- 
ized by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  so 
we  have  made  sure  that  that  waiver 
was  not  appropriate.  Tet  it  Just  seems, 
strange  to  me,  in  a  week  when  our 
newspapers  and  our  nightly  newscasts 
are  filled  with  questions  about  domes- 
tic sabotage  and  espionage  and  terror- 
ism, we  have  made  sure  that  we  have 
kept  a  tidy  package  here  by  not  allow- 
ing funds  to  go  forward  because  they 
have  not  been  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

It  bothers  me  very  deeply,  because 
crime  is  an  important  question.  The 
need  for  U.S.  attorneys  is  absolutely 
there,  it  is  proven.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  to  assist  and  beef  up 
the  FBI  is  there.  And  as  much  as  I  will 
rail  about  increases  in  other  areas  in  a 
supplemental,  if  we  are  going  to  put 
these  other  increases  forward,  then  we 
ought  to  be  very,  very  serious  about 
what  our  priorities  are. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  gentleman  more.  We  Just 
struck  $2.9  million  from  domestic  ter- 
rorism, to  me  one  of  the  gravest 
threats  we  have  upon  this  country.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  wait  until  the  in- 
stance occurs,  and  then  we  are  going 
to  correct  it  rather  than  prevent  it. 

The  gentleman  was  wrong  when  he 
suggested  that  it  was  an  increase.  The 
FBI  has  spent  this  much  money  in 
1982.  1983,  and  1984,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  has  not  given  them 
the  money.  They  have  transferred  it 
from  other  areas,  from  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, from  white-collar  crime,  but  the 
Judiciary  authorizing  committee  that 
does  not  come  forward  with  a  bill  and 
makes  this  happen  year  in  and  year 
out  certainly,  to  me,  is  very  discourag- 
ing. 

We  Just  recently  had  an  arrest  in  do- 
mestic terrorism  in  which  we  have  30 
groups  parading  in  this  country  on  the 
left  and  on  the  right,  very  radical 
groups,  doing  this  and  doing  that.  We 
Just  had  a  group  that  was  arrested  this 
past  week  In  which,  in  her  apartment. 


the  FBI  seized  ffles  of  a  self-pro- 
claimed revolution  containing  detailed 
plans  to  bomb  areas  of  the  Old  Execu- 
tive Office  Building  in  the  White 
House  complex,  and  also  to  bomb  sev- 
eral other  Federal  buildings,  the  par- 
ticular group  that  blew  up  the  U.S. 
Senate,  and  we  are  going  to  strike  that 
money  on  an  ego  trip.  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  IMr.  Luh- 
oaxir]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walkxb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  LniKaisH  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  remarks.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  point  the  finger  at  one  com- 
mittee or  the  other  in  this.  My  con- 
cern is  that  following  the  procedures 
that  we  have  here,  a  point  of  order 
was  sustained.  It  was  offered,  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  sustained,  and 
thereby  had  the  effect  of  which  the 
gentleman  speaks. 

It  bothers  me  very  deeply  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  unique,  acute  problem 
with  respect  to  domestic  terrorism, 
when  we  have  problems  with  reqjeet 
to  domestic  espionage,  whoi  we  have 
problems  with  respect  to  whiteK»llar 
crime,  when  we  pass  legislation  that  is 
supposed  to  deal  with  these  things  we 
do  not  then  come  along  and  do  our 
duty  and  pass  the  funds  that  are  nec- 
essary and  create  the  positions  that 
are  necessary  to  enforce  it. 

We  are  creating  paper  tigers  here  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement.  We  have 
had  a  lot  of  bombs  thrown  here  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  at 
this  and  other  administrations  for  not 
doing  enough.  But  here  as  we  go 
blithely  through  our  Job  in  makiTHf 
sure  we  take  care  of  water  projects 
and  other  things,  we  forget  about  this. 
I  Just  cannot  understand  it.  To  me.  it 
is  absolutely  imconsdonable. 

Bftr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  would  be  hi4>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  it  was  a  very  targeted  point  of 
order  as  well,  because  under  this  sec- 
tion, what  was  done  was  the  antiter- 
rorism program  was  stricken,  despite 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  provision 
right  next  to  that  that  was  also  eligi- 
ble to  be  stricken  from  the  bill  which 
provided  for  a  new  building. 

So  the  sense  of  priorities  was  that 
we  were  going  to  get  rid  of  the  terror- 
ism program  and  keep  the  new  build- 
ing. I  rose  and  made  the  point  of  order 
against  the  new  building,  too,  but  I 
must  tell  the  gentleman  that  when  the 
point  of  order  was  made  against  the 
terrorism  program,  it  was  a  very  tar- 
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geted  one.  It  web  not  because  we  were 
worried  about  all  of  the  expenses  of 
the  FBI  building.  We  were  perfectly 
willing  to  give  them  a  new  building, 
but  strike  out  the  antiterrorism  pro- 
gram, and  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
That  sense  of  priorities  is  a  little  dis- 
turbing.      

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
my  good  friend.  Mr.  Eablt.  for  these 
observations. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has 
happened.  Let  me  go  back  to  last  year. 
It  was  during  the  reoommital  motion 
on  the  continuing  resolution  that  I 
teamed  up  with  the  gentlonan  from 
California  and  got  the  crime  biU  added 
to  that  resolution. 

But  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  getting  penalized  time  and 
time  again.  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  good 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walkbb]  is  part  and  parcel  of  it  be- 
cause he  raises  a  lot  of  these  points  of 
order.  We  do  not  like  to  put  authoriza- 
tions and  legislatitm  in  i^jpropriations 
bills,  but  the  legislative  committees 
are  not  doing  their  work.  They  are  not 
reporting  their  bills.  If  they  had  re- 
ported out  an  authorization  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  then  a 
point  of  order  would  not  lie  against 
this  funding  to  combat  domestic  ter- 
rorism. Mind  you.  we  are  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  this  coming  up.  We  have  13  i^ 
propriation  bills  waiting  in  the  wings 
to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  many  authorization 
bills  that  have  passed  the  House  this 
year.  We  have  been  dragging  our  feet, 
as  you  know.  We  got  the  budget  reso- 
lution through,  and  a  few  other  little 
things,  but  very  few  authorization 
bills. 

Tet  we  are  going  to  have  to  try  to  do 
our  work,  to  bring  our  approporiation 
bills  out  here,  and  the  authori^ng 
committees  are  going  to  be  raising 
points  of  order  on  essential  items,  like 
this  domestic  terrorism.  It  really  Is  a 
crime  to  take  that  out  of  here. 

a  1430 

Mr.  LDNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  authorizing 
committees.  I  understand  the  reluc- 
tance to  allow  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  go  beyond  what  we  have 
done.  But  in  this  case  it  Just  seems  to 
me  that  when  there  would  be  a  con- 
sensus on  this,  without  any  doubt  we 
ought  to  enforce  what  we  passed  last 
year  with  manpower  and  money.  Tet 
when  we  understand  that  there  is  a 
severe  need  to  try  to  combat  domestic 
terrorism,  we  sttll  do  not  make  any  ex- 
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ceptlon.  We  made  all  sorts  of  excep- 
tions 14  the  rule  that  we  passed  earlier 
today,  fre  waived  all  sorts  of  points  of 
order,  but  for  some  reason  these 
points  of  order  were  allowed  to 
remain;  I  do  not  understand  it. 

It  Juat  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
awfully  difficult  to  go  back  home  and 
explaiiK  why  we  have  some  of  these 
things  ki  here  and  why  certain  amend- 
ments ire  being  brought  fonrard.  but 
yet  we  cannot  spend  the  time  to  find 
$2.9  mflllon  for  an  antiterrorism  cam- 
paign. One  would  think  that  would  be 
the  fint  thing  we  would  want  to  do 
here.  But  we  cannot  spend  the  time  to 
have  oiough  prosecutors  to  enforce 
the  lawjwe  have  passed.  We  are  having 
light  sentences  that  are  carried  out 
right  now  because  we  do  not  have 
enough  prosecutors.  If  we  do  not  pros- 
ecute the  cases  within  the  time  re- 
quired, those  people  go  free.  That  is 
Just  unconscionable,  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibuty  of  this  House. 

Mr.  qhairman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlentan  for  his  work.  It  Is  not  a  par- 
tisan nsitter.  This  is  bipartisan.  It  is 
something  we  should  have  taken  care 
of,  and  we  ought  to  take  care  of  it  as 
soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  OONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
tell  the  gentleman  a  little  secret.  We 
are  going  to  work  like  heck  with  the 
Senate  to  put  this  back  in.  We  will  be 
in  that  Conference. 

Mr.  UDNOREN.  If  you  do  not  tell 
anybody,  I  will  not  tell  anybody. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  us  not  tell  anybody. 
We  will  protect  it.  We  will  get  it  in 
there.  Jbey  Just  won  the  battle,  but 
they  wU  not  win  the  war. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Lest  someone  might  misunderstand 
the  record  here,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  Anropriations  Committee  and 
the  subcommittee  I  am  privileged  to 
chair  are  in  no  way  whatever  responsi- 
ble for, what  the  gentleman  Is  com- 
plaining about.  To  start  with,  there 
would  i)ot  even  have  been  a  compre- 
hensive crime  bill  if  there  had  not 
been  a  section  added  to  our  appropria- 
tions taUl  last  year.  That  600-page 
crime  b^  was  passed  as  a  part  of  the 
continuing  resolution  on  appropria- 
tions lait  f aU. 

Now,  we  do  not  like  to  be  in  this  po- 
sition. The  subcommittee  I  chair 
brought  to  the  floor  more  than  is  au- 
thorized even  though  it  was  less  than 
the  administration  requested.  We  held 
the  hearings.  But  we  do  work  with  the 
Judiciaity  Committee,  and  actually  we 
included  in  this  bill,  as  the  genUemen 
can  se«,  more  than  was  protected 
under  t^e  rule  because  they  permitted 
strikingjout  some  of  the  funding  we  in- 
cluded, i 

With  t«gard  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentlemlan  from  Pennsylvuila.  if  I 
might  have  his  attention,  with  regard 
to  the  ftriklng  of  the  particular  part 
of  that  jparagraph  but  not  the  rest.  I 
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out  that  there  are  a 
number  of  itaces  in  this  biU  where  our 
subcommltt^  has  made  money  avaU- 
able  into  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  does 
not  change  the  amount  of  money 
available  in  the  case  of  the  field  office 
being  moved  That  money  is  still  going 
to  be  available,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
those  other  yords  extending  the  avail- 
ability for  a  year,  they  have  to  spend 
it  by  the  lot  of  October,  and  that  is 
not  a  very  Mfident  way  for  them  to 
proceed.  They  would  be  better  off  if 
they  had  th(  \  extra  time  down  there  at 
the  Washington  field  office  to  make 
their  relocation. 

That  is  the  reason  why  in  this  biU 
we  have  in  Several  instances  included 
the  authority  to  give  them  some  extra 
time  In  those  Instances  where  it  would 
be  better  f  o^  them  to  have  extra  time 
instead  of  ftrying  to  rush  out  and 
spend  the  money  by  the  Ist  of  Octo- 
ber. It  does  not  change  the  amount  of 
money  available.  It  Just  means  they 
will  have  aii  opportunity  to  use  the 
money  more  efficiently. 

So  I  Just  irant  to  make  clear  in  the 
record  that  we  are  trjrlng  to  work  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  is  doing  aU 
we  can  to  provide  for  these  needs  the 
gentleman  f^m  California  mentioned. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  with  the  intent 
of  asking  tqe  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  CaUb]  If  he  could  share  with 
me  some  of  the  committee's  intent 
with  respect  to  language  foUnd  on 
page  27  in  t^e  committee  report  that 
is  spelling  out  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee withi  respect  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  au- 
thority to  approve  additional  Interna- 
tional Satellite  Communication  serv- 
ices. 

I  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  hik  view  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  should  comply  with  the  require- 
ments that  l^ve  been  imposed  on  it  by 
Presidential  { Determination  No.  85-2. 
as  well  as  those  requirements  that  we 
have  under  the  Intelsat  agreement. 
However.  I  am  concerned  about 
whether  it  Is  necessary  or  wise  to 
impose  signfficant  additional  require- 
ments on  out  Government. 

My  concern  about  this  report  lan- 
guage accombanying  the  bill  is  that  it 
may  be  ambiguous,  and  it  could  be 
read  to  impose  burdensome  new  re- 
quirements on  our  Government  that 
are  not  necessary  to  protect  any  public 
policy. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
share  with  m  his  views  and  be  willing 
to  clarify  this  language  so  we  can  be 
sure  that  it  does  not  impose  substan- 
tial and  time-consuming  new  require- 
ments on  ou] '  Government  or  on  agen- 
cies of  our  Government. 

Mr.  CARJt.  Vx.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  be  most 


happy  to  listen  to  the  gentleman's 
concerns  and  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  report  language. 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mx.  Chairman,  on  the  one  hand,  this 
report  language  purports  to  codify  the 
timing  for  the  Issuance  of  permits  that 
are  specified  in  Presidential  Determi- 
nation No.  85-2,  even  though  we  recog- 
nize that  that  determination  that  was 
made  by  the  President  says  nothing 
about  the  timing  for  the  issuance  of 
those  permits.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
report  language  could  be  read  to  pro- 
hibit the  FCC  from  issuing  any  kind  of 
permit  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  found  that  the  Intelsat  coordina- 
tion process  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  asking  if  the 
gentleman  could  clarify  this  report 
language  as  it  relates  to  the  timing  of 
the  issuance  of  permits. 

Bfr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

Our  conunittee  does  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  FCC  issuing  a  limited  kind 
of  permit  prior  to  the  initiating  of  co- 
ordination. In  fact,  we  recognize  that 
the  failure  to  permit  the  issuance  of  a 
permit  in  advance  of  coordination 
might  permanently  frustrate  the  de- 
velopment of  competition  if  HJft.  3068 
becomes  law  as  it  has  passed  the 
House  last  month. 

Under  section  128(bK2)  of  that  bill, 
the  n.S.  Government  may  not  begin 
coordination  with  Intelsat  imtil  at 
least  one  foreign  authority  has  en- 
tered into  an  operating  agreement 
with  an  v>Plicant.  Our  committee  im- 
derstands  that  foreign  authorities 
might  refuse  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
ments with  an  applicant  untU  the  FCC 
has  issued  that  applicant  some  kind  of 
permit  enumerating  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

While  the  committee  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  FCC  issuing  a  permit  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  coordination,  our 
committee  does  believe  that  permits 
should  explicitly  preclude  permittees 
from  expending  substantial  financial 
resources  on  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  satellites  and  satellite  equip- 
ment, groimd  link  equipment,  prior  to 
the  time  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
advises  the  FCC  that  Intelsat  coordi- 
nation has  been  completed. 

A  bar  is  necessary,  in  our  view,  on 
the  expenditure  of  substantial  re- 
sources on  construction  or  purchase  of 
equipment  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
coordination  to  avoid  giving  permit- 
tees tmf  air  leverage  during  the  coordi- 
nation process.  In  the  absence  of  this 
bar,  our  committee  believes  the  per- 
mittee might  spend  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  on  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  equipment  for  its  system 
prior  to  the  completion  of  coordina- 
tion and  then  turn  around  and  argue 
during  coordination  or  a  further 
permit  process  by  national  or  interna- 
tional agencies  that  they  must  push 


ahead  on  the  precise  terms  and  condi- 
tions proposed  by  that  permittee  in 
order  to  avoid  severe  economic  stress 
and  loss  to  that  permittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment on  the  concepts,  and  I  regret  any 
inconvenience  the  perhaps  inartful 
drafting  of  any  language  might  have 
caused  in  leading  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing on  these  points. 

D  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Bir. 
Bkothill]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bbot- 
Hiix  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
BCichigan  for  his  cooperation. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  reflect 
clearly  my  view,  at  least,  that  by  pass- 
ing the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion a  couple  weeks  ago  this  House  has 
shown  that  it  does  support  the  propo- 
sition that  companies  ought  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  compete  with 
Intelsat.  They  must  go  through  the 
process,  of  course,  that  is  spelled  out 
in  the  committee  report;  but  while  we 
do  believe  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  fully  comply  with  all  the  obli- 
gations that  are  imposed  on  it  by  law 
in  the  licensing  of  these  new  satellite 
systems;  my  concern  is  that  those 
legal  requirements  could  be  used 
merely  to  delay  competition  or  to 
assure  that  there  would  never  be  any 
competition. 

My  view  is  that  we  do  expect  the 
FCC  and  the  administration  to  move 
expeditiously  to  fulfill  the  legal  re- 
qtiirements  that  must  be  met  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  licensing  of  new  satel- 
lite ssrstems  so  that  consimiers  can 
begin  to  benefit  from  these  new  serv- 
ices as  soon  as  possible. 

yir.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  elaborate  briefly 
on  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Carr]  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bbot- 
Hux].  let  me  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee had  some  disagreement  on  this 
issue;  the  point  is  that  we  were  con- 
cerned ^Jiat  American  competition  was 
not  being  given  an  opportimlty  to 
show  its  strength  and  to  flex  its  mus- 
cles in  the  private  sector  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  communications  world.  We 
were  concerned  that  we  were  placing 
too  many  constraints  as  roadblocks, 
that  would  tend  to  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity for  American  companies  to  get 
into  this  particular  business,  much  in 
the  manner  that  other  nations  have 
helped  their  own  companies. 

I  only  suggest  that  I  am  glad  we  are 
working  on  it.  I  do  not  find  it  comfort- 
able to  be  at  odds  with  my  colleague 
from  Bfichigan.  but  I  can  assure  the 


Chair  that  the  two  of  us  wHl  try  to 
grind  something  out  that  will  be  satis- 
factory to  the  gentleman  and.  indeed, 
to  the  people  who  hold  the  view  I  do. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
in  further  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  a  good  friend  of  mine. 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Bbothhx]  that  it  has  never 
been  at  any  time  our  intent  to  be  vexa- 
tious or  cause  a  delay  of  applicants 
wishing  to  compete.  Merely  we  felt 
that  there  needed  to  be  some  ground 
rules  well  established  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lujplication  process. 

I  renew  the  pledge  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  I  have  made  repeat- 
edly, that  if  we  can  work  together 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  the 
Assistant  Seovtary  of  Commerce  to 
develop  language  which  better  de- 
scribes what  I  think  we  all  intend.  I 
would  be  happy  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman to  see  that  that  is  Included  in 
the  conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Oei^  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Comfissioa  on  thk  BicianmnAL  or  ths 
UviTED  SxATSs  ConriTUTioa 

SALAxm  ARi  xxnasB 

For  neceanry  ezpenaea  of  the  CotnmlarioD 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  tbe  United  States 
ConsUtutUm.  authorized  by  Public  Law  M- 
101  (07  Stat.  719-733).  $331,000  to  remain 
available  untU  ezpended:  Prmided,  That 
the  Dqiartment  of  Justice  shall  be  retan- 
buned  for  all  lalarlf  and  other  ezpcnaea 
incurred  by  the  D^wrtinent  dlrecUy  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission. 

CoMMissioii  OM  Civil  RioRn 

SALAUKS  AMB  KXTBISBB 

In  the  appropriation  lansuace  under  the 
above  head  In  PubUc  Law  »a-411.  the 
amounts  earmarked  are  revised  as  follows: 
hearings,  legal  analysis  and  legal  sovioes 
are  increased  to  $2,063,000;  publications 
proMuratlon  and  dissemination  is  decreased 
to  $747,000;  Federal  evaluaUon  is  decreased 
to  $1,011,000;  and.  the  clearinghouse  library 
is  decreased  to  $397,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
AsmmsnuTioii  or  Fosnoii  Atvaiss 

SALAUB  Aim  KZFXiratS 

(ixcLUODio  TKAHsm  or  runs  Am 

■KSCISSIOH) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses".  $73,342,000,  and  in  addition. 
$13,779,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Contributions  to  International  Organisa- 
tions", to  remain  available  until  September 
30.  198S. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,432,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
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AOQUiamOIl,  OPntATIOR,  AHD  ICAIirTKIIAIICI  OP 
BUILDaiGS  ABROAD 

For  an  addlUoDAl  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation,  and  Maintenance  of  Bulld- 
lns>  Abroad".  $167,579,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

ACQUUinOIT,  OraUTIOR,  AHD  MAIHmAllCB  OP 

mnLBims  AUOAD 
(■PBCiAi.  poixnai  cinuuaicT  raoaaAii) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation,  and  Maint«iance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (^>ecial  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)". $2,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU 
expended. 

nfxaoxiiciB  ni  thb  dxplomatic  aiid 
comuLAK  savicx 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergen- 
cies in  the  Diplonatie  and  Consular  Serv- 
ice". $2,000,000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended, for  rewards  for  information  con- 
cerning terrorist  acta  in  accordance  with 
section  86,  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  ISM.  as  amended  (Public  Law  98- 
533). 

PATMBIT  TO  THK  POKKIOK  SOtVICX  RRIHZlfKIfT 
AMD  OUABIUTT  PUin> 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund",  $5,399,000. 

related  agencies 
Asms  Cortkol  axd  Disarmamkiit  Agkiict 

AUIS  OOimOL  AKO  DISAUIAllXin  ACTlViTlM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Activities", 
$3,940,000. 

BOAKD  POR  IiriBUIATIOIIAL  BKOAOCASmiC 

GKAmS  AMD  KZPBtSB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  "Grants  and 
Expenses",  $13,753,000:  Provided,  That  not- 
withstanding section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  the  amounts  placed  in  reserve,  or 
which  would  be  placed  in  reserve,  in  fiscal 
year  1985  pursuant  to  that  section,  shall  be 
available  to  the  Board  for  carrying  out  that 
Act  unto  September  30,  1988,  of  which  (1) 
$4,900,000  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  up- 
grading the  pension  benefits  of  pre-1976 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  retirees 
and  widows;  and  (2)  the  balance  shall  be  ap- 
plied toward  the  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio 
Liberty  capital  modernization  plan. 
UmrxD  Statxs  Ihpobmatior  Agknct 

SALAUXS  AMD  KXPKNSKS 
(XISCISSIOII) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$3,879,000  are  rescinded. 

BDUCAnOXAL  Ain>  CULTURAL  KXCHAUCS 

programs 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  In  Public  Law  98-411,  $3,800,000  for 
the  pilot  Central  American  Undergraduate 
Scholarship  program  shall  remain  available 
imtil  September  30, 1986. 

AcquismoH  ard  corstructiom  op  radio 

PACZLinXS 

For  an  additional  amotmt  for  "Acquisition 
and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities", 
$6,648,000.  to  remain  available  untO  expend- 
ed. 

THE JUDKHARY 
SuPRmx  Court  op  trx  Urird  Statxs 

CARS  OP  THX  BUILDIRG  ARD  OROURDS 

Funds  appropriated  under  this  head  In 
the  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-396),  for  the  instal- 
lation of  security  systems,  shall  be  made 


available  also  for  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation of  additional  communications  equip- 
ment by  the  Office  of  the  Blarshal,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
further,  That  said  equipment  shall  be  under 
the  Juifsdiction  of  and  maintained  by  the 
Office  ^f  the  Mamhall  after  its  installaUon. 
Cour4i  op  Appeals,  District  Courts,  ard 
Othxr  Judicial  Sxrvicxs 


T' 


SALARIXS  op  JUDOKS 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
Judges".  $3,098,000.  to  remain  available  until 
September  30, 1986. 

SAlARTM  OP  SUPPORTIRO  PnaORRRL 


For  ai  I  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
support  ng  personnel",  $5,548,000,  to  remain 
availably  untU  September  30, 1986. 

DIPKROXR  SXRVICXS 

For  ah  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
servlcest*,  $21,992,000.  to  remain  available 
unto  expended. 

PX4B  OP  JURORS  ARD  OOlOCUaiORKRS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  of 
Jurors  and  commissioneia",  $1,700,000,  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

KXPXRSftS  OP  OPXRATIOR  ARD  KAIRTXRARCX  OP 
I  THX  COURTS 

'  I      (OtCLUDIRG  RKSCISSIOR) 

For  aa  additional  amount  for  "Expenses 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
courts",  $13,526,000.  of  which  $11,300,000  is 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Of  available  fimds  under  this  head, 
$4,417,000  are  rescinded. 

1         SPACE  ARD  PACILinxS 

For  a*  additional  amoimt  for  "Space  and 
facilltlea",  $2,384,000,  to  remain  available 
until  Sentember  30,  1986. 

j  COURT  SECURITT 

For  ad  additional  amount  for  "C^urt  secu- 
rity", $1,492,000,  to  remain  available  until 
Septemlier  30, 1986. 

ADM^STRATIVX  OPPICX  op  THK  Urited 

States  Courts 

salaries  ard  experses 

For  ah  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $86,000. 

I  Federal  Judicial  Certer 

I      SALARIES  ARD  EXPERSES 

For  ah  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $61,000. 

I      RELATED  AGENCY 

URiTgD  States  Sentencirg  Cohhissior 

SALARIES  ARD  EXPERSES 

For  tl^  salaries  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  o«t  the  provisions  of  chapter  68  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  $2,350,000,  to 
remain  sntll  available  expended. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Ctlairman,  I  ask  unanimous  (»n- 
sent  that  the  balance  of  chapter  II  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missisalppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  remainder 
of  chabter  II? 

If  ncn,  are  there  any  amendments  to 
the  remainder  of  chapter  II? 

The  Clerk  will  read  chapter  m. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


I    ' 
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DEPAB  TMENT 


CHAPTERm 

OF  DEFENSE— 
MIIJTARY 

ARD  MAIRTERARCE 


OPERhTIOR 
OPERATIOR  ARD  MAIRTERARCX,  RAVT 

From  fundt  previously  appropriated  and 
made  available  under  this  heading  in  other 
Appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  m4ke  payments  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  expenses  of  the  Ck>mmisBion 
on  Merchant  iMailne  and  Defense  as  author- 
ized In  secUdn  1536  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Aulftiorization  Act,  1986  (Public 
Law  98-525). 

PROCUREltEMT 

AIXCR  LPT  PROCUREIfEHT,  RAVT 

i'.  XARBPXR  OP  PURDS) 

Of  the  amount  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  within  the  "Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Navy,  1982/1986"  appro- 
prlaUon,  $24a000.000  shaU  be  transferred  to 
the  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy.  1985/ 
1987"  appropyiaUon  for  the  modificaUon  of 
A-6E  aircraf  t« 

AMXRDl^RT  OPPERED  BT  MR.  DICB3 

Mr.  DIC^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerlq  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks:  On 
page  24,  Une  |l9  add  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: 

"Such  funds  shall  be  made  available  for 
this  purpose  ^nly  after  the  enactment  of  ap- 
propriate authorizing  leglalation." 

Mr.  DICKS.  BSr.  Chairman,  this  was 
inadvertently  not  included. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  ADDjABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

We  have  no  objection.  It  makes  the 
fimdlng  subject  to  authorization, 
which  makep  it  more  legal. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also 
jrield  to  the!  distinguished  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDAf  1. 

Mr.  McOADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  (lolleague  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  has  shown  us  the  amend- 
ment. We  think  it  is  very  constructive 
and  we  have  no  objection  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  matke  it  very  clear  that  this 
was  done  at  the  behest  of  the  Armed 
Services  Copunlttee  and  is  done  with 
their  full  uhderstandlng  and  coopera- 
tion. T 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendoient  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  | 

The  Clerk!  read  as  follows: 
CJereral  Provisior 

Funds  madje  available  for  the  Crivil  Air 
Patrol  pursuant  to  section  8089  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1985  (Public  Law  98-473)  may  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  for  costs  in- 
curred in  procuring  such  major  Items  of 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 


conslden  needed  by  the  CivU  Air  PaUol  to 
carry  out  its  missions. 

AMXRDIfXRT  OPPBRBD  BT  MRS.  BOLT 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  (derk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  HoLr  On 
page  34  of  the  MH.  line  20.  strike  out  "provi- 
sion" and  insert  "provlaions".  On  page  25  of 
the  bill,  after  line  2.  insert  the  following 
new  provision: 

Section  8091  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  98- 
473:  98  Stat.  1940)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "On  or  after  June  30,  1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "After  September  30, 
1985". 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  is  de- 
signed to  ensure  a  smcMth  transition 
to  the  new  Dental  Officer  Special  Pay 
Program  contained  in  the  fiscal  year 
1986  Defense  authorization  biU  as  re- 
ported from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Dental  officer  (»ntinuation  pay  is  a 
payment  to  military  dentists  in  critical 
specialities  who  execute  an  agreement 
to  remain  on  active  duty  for  at  least  1 
additional  year.  Section  8091  of  last 
year's  Department  of  Defense  ^pro- 
prlations  Act  provided  that,  for  agree- 
ments to  remain  on  active  duty  exe- 
cuted after  July  1,  1985.  dental  officer 
continuation  pay  would  be  cat  in  half 
for  dental  specialties  manned  at  95 
percent  or  more.  The  intent  of  this 
provision  was  to  force  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  submit  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  replace  dental  officer  continu- 
ation pay  with  a  Dental  Officer  Spe- 
cial Pay  Program  modeled  on  the 
EXxstor  Special  Pay  Program  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1980.  The  July  1  date 
was  picked  in  order  to  give  the  author- 
izing committees— the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees- 
time  to  enact  the  new  program. 

During  its  deliberations  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  this  year,  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
worked and  improved  the  Depart- 
ment's legislative  proposal.  The  De- 
fense authorization  bill  was  originally 
scheduled  for  House  action  before  the 
Memorial  Day  recess  but  was  pulled 
from  the  calendar  due  to  other  legisla- 
tive priorities.  Because  of  the  delay  in 
getting  to  the  floor  this  year,  the  July 
1  date  will  be  upon  us  before  final  con- 
gressional action  is  (x>mpleted  on  the 
authorizaton  bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  this 
amendment  to  ensure  a  smooth  transi- 
tion between  the  old  continuation  pay 
program  and  the  new  dental  special 
pay  plan.  My  amendment  simply  ex- 
tends the  current  program  through 
September  30,  1985.  The  amendment 
will  make  certain  that  no  military  den- 
tists are  penalized  financially  as  a 
result  of  legislative  delays  in  getting 
the  replacement  special  pay  program 
enacted. 
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Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguiahed  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  objection.  We  believe  it  is  a 
good  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gaitleman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Bir.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  aa  the 
amendment.  We  think  it  is  excellent 
and  we  have  no  objection  oa  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
both  gentlemen,  and  I  ask  for  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]. 

The  amradment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  C\iexk.  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 
CHAPTER    IV    DEPARTMENT    OF    DE- 

FENHE— CIVIL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 

ARMY 

Corps  op  EHbuiaaas— Civil 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  haitior. 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
mvjects  authorised  by  laws;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  spedficitJons,  of 
projects  (including  those  for  devel^xnent 
with  participation  or  under  consideration 
for  participation  by  State,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  available  for  selection  by  law  (by  such 
studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commitment 
of  the  Govemment  to  construction),  to 
remain  avallalde  until  expended. 
$148,500,000  of  Construction.  General  funds 
and  $1,500,000  of  Flood  Ccmtrol.  MiasiaBippi 
River  and  Tributaries.  Arkansas.  Illinois. 
KentudQT,  Louisiana,  ICariadppi.  Mlaaourl. 
and  Tennessee  funds;  of  which  $33,000,000 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund:  except  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  directed  to  proceed  with  planning, 
design,  engineering,  and  oonstructiim  as  de- 
scribed in  the  accompanying  report  of:  Fort 
Toulouse,  Alabama;  Mobile  Harbor,  Ala- 
bama; MoundvUle.  Alabama;  William  Bacon 
Oliver  Lock  and  Dam.  Alabama;  Eight  Mile 
Credk.  AikanBaa;  Fairfield  Vicinity  Streams. 
C^allf omla;  Meroed  County  Streams.  Califor- 
nia; Oakland  Inner  and  Outer  Harbor,  Cali- 
fornia; PaJaro  River,  California;  Richmond 
Harbor,  California;  Sacramento  River  Deep 
Water  Ship  Channel.  California;  San  Luis 
Rey  River,  C^alifomia;  Fountain  Creek  at 
Pueblo,  Colorado;  Dade  County,  North  of 
Haulover  Beach  Park,  Florida;  Tampa 
Harbor,  Branch  Channels,  Florida;  Tampa 
Harbor  East  Bay  Channel  Maintenance, 
Florida;  Savannah  Harbor  Widening,  Geor- 
gia; Kahoma  Stream,  Hawaii:  Lodes  and 
Dam  No.  26,  Alton,  nilnols  and  Missouri 
Second  Lock,  including  Environmental  Man- 
agement; Moline.  Illinois;  Falls  of  the  Ohio 
National  Wildlife  Conservation  Area.  Indi- 
ana and  Kentudur;  Des  Moines  Recreational 
River  and  Greenbelt,  Iowa:  Atchafalaya 
Basin.  Louisiana;  MiaalBBippi  River  SlUp 
C3iannel,  Gulf  to  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana; 
Pearl  River,  Slidell,  St.  Tammany  Parish, 
Louisiana;  Revere  Beach,  Massachusetts; 
Town  Brook,  Quincy  and  Braintree,  Massa- 
chusetts; Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels. 


Maryland  and  Virginia;  Jonesport  Harbor, 
Maine;  Baaaett  Creek.  Minnesota;  Chaska. 
Minnesota:  Gulfport  Haitor,  Miasiastppi; 
Missouri  National  Recreatlooal  Rhrer.  Ne- 
braska and  South  Dakota;  Bamegat  Inlet. 
New  Jeraer.  liberty  State  Park  Levee  and 
Seawall.  New  Jetaey;  Ardsiey,  New  York;  El- 
Ueott  Creek.  New  York;  Km  Van  Hull. 
Newark  Bay  Channel.  New  York  and  New 
Jerser.  Moriches  Inlet.  New  York;  Port  On- 
tario. New  Yorie:  Randlrman  iMkie,  North 
Cartdina;  Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio:  Geneva- 
oa-the-Lake.  Ohk>;  Red  Rhrer  Chloride  Con- 
trol. OkJabona  and  Texac  Provided.  That 
Section  901  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970,  as  amended  by  Sectian  153  of  the 
Water  Reaouroes  Devetopment  Act  of  1976, 
la  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
under  the  heading  "Arfcanaaa-Red  River 
Basin":  Parker  Uke,  Oklahoma;  Bonneville 
Navigation  Lock.  Oregon  and  Washington; 
Boimevllle  Power  Untta.  Oregon  and  Waab- 
ington;  Mooonsahda  River,  Point  Marloa 
(Lock  No.  8).  Pennaylvania  and  West  Virgin- 
ia; Oowaneaque  Lalce  Mortlflration.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Monongahfia  River.  Orays  i^nMnf 
(Lock  No.  7).  Penns^vania;  Tamaqna.  Penn- 
sylvania: Ponce  Harbor.  Puerto  Rico;  Clear 
Cre^  Texas;  Cobnmdo  River  and  Tributmr- 
iea.  Boggy  Creek  at  Austin,  Texas;  Freeport 
Harbor,  Texas;  Uke  Wichita.  HoDiday 
Creek  at  Wkdiita  FaUa,  Texas;  TOwn  Bluff 
Hydropower,  Texas;  Little  Odl  Uke.  Utah; 
Ncniolk  Harbor.  Vbginia;  Rlcfamood.  Virgin- 
ia. Local  Protectkm  Project;  Virginia  Beach 
Streama.  c:anal  No.  2.  ^nrgtnia;  OalllpoUs 
Locks  and  Dam.  West  inrgliiia  and  Ohio 
(Ohio  River).  Inltiatkn  of  oooatnictian  of 
tbeae  projects  is  subject,  where  appropriate, 
to  enactment  of  needed  aattiarising  leglala- 
tion. In  the  event  the  mnety-ninth  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  specifying  the  re- 
quirements of  local  cooperation  for  wato' 
reaouroes  development  projects  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
such  requirements  shall  be  applicable  to 
projects  for  which  funds  are  herein  provid- 
ed, notwithstanding  any  agreement  for  local 
cost  sharing  in  excess  of  amounts  specified 
in  the  relevant  project  authoriwHnns  The 
initiation  of  inland  waterways  projects  iden- 
tified for  planning,  design,  engineering,  and 
ctmstniction  in  Uils  Act  may  be  funded  from 
sums  available  in  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund,  established  by  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Revenue  Act  of  1978  (Title  n  of 
Public  Law  95-503),  notwithstanding  the 
second  sentence  of  Secticm  204  of  such  Act. 

POIRT  OP  ORSOt 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wiU  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
language  beginning  on  page  25.  line  3. 
through  page  28,  line  9,  that  this  lan- 
guage is  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  appropriates  funds  for  un- 
authorized projects,  in  violation  of 
clause  2,  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
desire  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order?  If  not  the  Chair  is  prepared  to 
rule. 

The  Chair  notes  that  there  are  sev- 
eral projects  listed  in  this  paragraph 
which  are  not  authorized  by  law  and 
the    Chair,    therefore,    sustains    the 
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point  of  order  and  the  paragraph  is 
stricken. 

AMBRatBHT  OITBUD  IT  MM.  WHITTBf 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    BCr.    Wmmii: 
After  line  9  on  page  38  insert  the  following: 
CHAPTER  rv 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMT 

Corps  op  Eroikksrs— Civil 

For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  liartwr. 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
proiects  authorised  by  laws;  and  detaOed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects  (Including  those  for  development 
with  participation  or  under  consideration 
for  participation  by  State,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  available  for  selection  by  law  (but 
such  studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Government  to  construction), 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$148,500,000  of  Construction.  Oeneral  funds 
and  $1,500,000  of  Flood  Control.  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries.  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Kentucky.  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  funds. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
through  no  fault  of  its  own.  our  au- 
thorizing committee  has  not  been  able 
to  enact  an  authorization  bill  for  10 
years.  Although  the  House  has  passed 
authorization  bills,  they  have  not  been 
enacted  into  law. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  my  col- 
leagues for  being  as  patient  as  they 
have  been  in  trying  to  have  authoriza- 
tion bills  enacted  into  law.  I  have  sup- 
ported them  through  the  years  and  I 
support  them  now.  We  have  worked 
together. 

The  rule  does  provide  that  it  is  up  to 
me  as  an  individual  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  these  authorized 
projects  but  unfortunately  the  rule 
also  requires  me  to  leave  out  e<iually 
needed  projects  because  they  have  not 
been  authorized. 

The  rule  leaves  us  on  the  spot  in  our 
committee  for  these  projects  which  we 
must  leave  out  have  not  been  author- 
ized, not  because  of  lack  of  need,  but 
because  Congress  has  simply  not  been 
able  to  complete  an  authorization  law 
for  10  years.  Idany  of  our  colleagues 
have  equally  g(x>d  projects.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  when  the  section 
is  stricken  on  a  point  of  order  which  I 
hope  will  give  us  some  latitude  in  con- 
ference to  still  take  care  of  these  es- 
sential projects. 
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We  have  included  additional  funds 
which  could  not  be  used  for  these 
projects  imless  they  are  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate. 

So  I  quote  again,  "for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  river  and  harbor,  flood  control, 
shore  protection,  and  related  projects 
authorized  by  law."  I  am  limiting  ev- 


erythi^  to  those  authorized  by  law. 
But  I  have  recommended  and  do  rec- 
ommend in  this  amendment  that  we 
provid^  funds  which  might  be  used  in 
conference  to  treat  all  sections  of  the 
country  the  same.  These  funds  would 
help  bi  conference  with  the  other 
body.  We  would  have  some  elbow  room 
to  tryi  to  treat  other  colleagues  the 
same  ^ay  we  treat  those  who  have  au- 
thorize projects.  I  repeat  again  to  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  we  limit 
ourselves  to  authorized  projects.  We 
do  pntvide  additional  funds  in  broad 
titles,  j^gain  I  did  not  seek  the  respon- 
sibilitjf  that  came  to  me  under  this 
rule  to  restore  only  the  authorized 
projects.  As  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
prlatiokis  Committee,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve we  must  l(X)k  after  our  country, 
aU  of  I  it.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in 
treatiitg  my  colleagues  and  their  dis- 
tricts on  an  equal  basis  and  not  Just 
taking  care  of  those  where  they  have 
an  old  authorization,  and  leave  the 
others  where  they  have  hopes  that 
our  colleagues  from  New  Jersey  and 
others  may  give  them  an  authoriza- 
tion in  time  to  correct  an  imequal  situ- 
ation. I 

The! CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edgar] 
wish  t9  piursue  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  |3X>AR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw i^y  point  of  order. 

Mr.  (HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  lb  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  !  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  House  that  this  body  sev- 
eral months  ago,  in  the  last  Congress, 
did  pags  by  a  vote  of  259  to  33  a  com- 
prehensive water  resource  bill  involv- 
ing 3  years  of  work  and  some  300  nec- 
essary projects  aroimd  the  coimtry. 

Agato,  in  the  last  Congress,  by  voice 
vote,  mis  House  adopted  that  legisla- 
tion in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Due  to  inaction  In  the  other  body  we 
are  farced  once  again  to  bring  this 
comprehensive  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  within  the  next  3 
weeks^ 

On  this  amendment  now  offered  by 
the  gtntleman  from  Mississippi  tMr. 
Whu^en]  I  Just  would  like  to  point 
out  or  ask  one  or  two  questions.  The 
authoflzed  projects  in  this  legislation 
whichi  the  gentleman  is  putting  back 
comesito  approximately  $1.6  billion,  I 
believe.  The  projects  that  were  not  au- 
thorized, which  on  the  point  of  order 
were  stricken  and  are  not  being  put 
back  t>y  the  gentleman's  amendment 
amount  to  about  $2.1  billion,  because  I 
bellev4  it  is  $3,657.9  for  the  total 
amount  that  the  gentleman  has  in  his 
amendment  is  $149,500,000  in  general 
funds. 

So  (ven  if  there  was  some  way  in 
conference  to  try  and  authorize,  reau- 
thorize, to  fimd  all  of  these  unauthor- 
ized projects,  there  is  nowhere  near  an 
amount  of  money  to  cover  these  be- 
cause that  would  be  about  $2.1  billion. 
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Am  I  corr  set  on  that.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Mr.  WHirTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  HOTK  ARD.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  1  Usslsslppi. 

Ux.  WHltTTEN.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures  before  me  but  I  have  worked 
with  this,  ag  has  the  gentleman.  May  I 
say  if  I  inadvertently  said  that  the 
House  had  {not  passed  this,  I  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  and  I  stand  correct- 
ed. The  Congress  has  not  been  able  to 
enact  this  needed  legislation  into  law. 
The  gentleioan  and  those  on  his  com- 
mittee hav4  done  a  marvelous  Job  only 
by  the  other  body. 
It  out.  getting  a  project 
important.  We  are  not 
provide  full  funding  here 
The  full  amount,  in  my 
opinion,  would  help  us  to  work  out  the 
problem  for  more  of  our  colleagues. 
And  g(K>dn4B8  knows,  we  need  to.  Ten 
;hty  long  time  for  our  col- 
ret  a  much  needed  project 


tobestymli 

But  I 
started  is 
required 
necessarily. 


years  is  a 
leagues  to 
started. 

Mr.  HO 
man  and  I 
we  wlU  do 


ARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
the  gentleman  that 
erythlng  we  can  to  relieve 
the  Appronriations  Committee  from 
the  addiUcmal  burden  of  authorizing 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  has  been  the 
situation  for  10  years.  It  is  not  the 
gentleman'i  fault. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  h^py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man the  e^act  figures.  If  he  will  look 
at  page  25  t>f  our  bill,  he  wiU  see  that 
those  are  tl^e  same  exact  figures  in  our 
bill  that  are  in  his  amendment.  The 
bill  originally  had  $148.5  million,  and 
so  does  the  {gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HOVfARD.  That  is  what  I  said, 
but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  you  have 
not  Included  the  $2.1  billion  that  was 
in  here  fori  the  unauthorized  projects. 
I  am  supporting  this. 

Mr.  CONIte.  Tes.  but  I  am  saying 
that  the  M.1  billion  was  not  in  the 
ori^rtnal  bill  anyway,  Just  the  first  year 
costs  for  both  authorized  and  unau- 
thorized prbjects. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Those  are  Just  the 
figures  we  ^ve. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr, 

for  jrleli 

I  think 
for    everyi 
projects  tl 
point  of  o: 
were  4 
unauthoi 
31  autho: 


.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


It  to  clarify  the  situation 
in    the    House,     the 
t  were  eliminated  by  the 
were  66  projects.  There 
projects,  there  were  31 
projects,  and  there  were 
projects. 
The    gentleman    from    Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whiti  bt]  rather  than  going  back 
and    restoiing    only    the    authorized 


projects  in  the  bill,  has  simply  gone 
back  and  restored  all  of  the  money  in 
the  bill,  so  in  essence  we  have  before 
us  an  amendment  which  provides  for 
money  for  the  authorized  projects,  but 
twi(%  the  ambunt  of  money  needed  for 
those  authorized  projects,  and  the  un- 
expended obligations  can.  in  fact,  be 
used  for  other  authorized  projects  or 
can  double  or  triple  the  amount  of 
money  used  on  those  authorized 
projects  here  in  the  bill.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant situation  to  understand. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  were  only  putting 
back  the  money  for  the  authorized 
projects  this  amount  of  money  per- 
haps would  be  cut  as  much  as  in  half, 
or  at  least  substantially  reduced. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has 
in  fact  put  all  of  the  money  back  for 
both  authorized  and  unauthorized 
projects. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  We  had  a  figure  of 
$3.6  billion  total  for  completion  of 
these. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Howard]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Howard 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  would  state  from 
my  conversation  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  you  do  have 
all  of  the  money  in  here  for  the 
projects  authorized  and  unauthorized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  was  my  point. 
The  gentleman  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  The  billions  of  dollars 
that  the  gentleman  discussed  are  accu- 
rate. If  the  31  projects  that  are  au- 
thorized and  the  31  projects  that  are 
unauthorized  and  the  4  projects  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  were  in  there  it 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  $5  billion. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  can  see  by  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  he  thinks 
that  clause  2  of  rule  XXI  does  not 
mean  anything  and  you  can  still  au- 
thorize all  you  want  when  you  meet 
the  other  body  in  the  conference.  So 
most  of  the  authorizing  committees 
might  Just  as  well  fold  up  their  tents 
as  long  as  the  members  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  get  their  projects 
funded,  authorized  or  imauthorized. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ChahTnan  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  On  the  contrary.  I  am 
with  you.  I  may  be  smiling,  but  I  am 
with  you. 

Ux.  HOWARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  try  and  tell  me  why  you  are 


with   me?   Are   you   supporting   this 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  I  am  not  support- 
ing this  amendment;  absolutely  not. 

Ml.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Bir.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
think  I  made  it  clear  we  have  the  un- 
fortunate situation,  whatever  the 
reason,  where  certain  projects  have 
been  authorized  in  years  past.  Under 
the  rules  I  can  only  restore  those.  We 
all  hope  the  regular  legislative  com- 
mittee may  be  able  to  authorize 
projects  in  the  futiu-e.  In  the  mean- 
time I  believe  we  should  do  what  we 
can  to  protect  those  colleagues  who 
have  equally  as  needed  projects  which 
have  not  been  authorized  because  the 
legislative  committee  could  not  get  its 
bills  enacted  into  law  though  they  did 
pass  the  House. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  think  if  you 
think  about  it.  in  fact,  it  violates  the 
spirit  of  the  amendment  that  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Rules  Committee  at  this 
point,  at  this  stage  of  the  procedure, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee was  to  be  allowed  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  help  restore  the  fund- 
ing for  the  authorized  projects  and  in 
fact,  instead  of  that  he  has  offered  an 
amendment  to  restore  fimding  at  ex- 
actly the  same  level  that  his  commit- 
tee determined  was  necessary  for  the 
authorized  and  unauthorized  projects. 

The  bill,  on  page  25,  line  15.  provides 
for  $148,500,000  for  the  authorized 
and  unauthorized  projects  which  are 
later  enumerated,  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  provide  for  exactly 
that  figure.  So  it  goes  right  around 
the  bam  but  we  end  up  with  this 
House,  if  it  passes  this  amendment, 
adopting  and  having  restored  all  of 
the  fimding  that  was  in  effect  stricken 
by  the  point  of  order. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  totally 
inappropriate  use  of  the  supplemental 
vehicle.  Supplementals  are  for  emer- 
gency spending  but  there  is  nothing 
remotely  urgent  about  new  starts  on 
water  projects.  A  delay  of  2  or  3 
months  will  not  cause  anyone  to  lose 
any  sleep  over  any  of  these  projects. 
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Why  are  they  in  this  biU?  "They  are 
proposed  merely  for  one  reason  only, 
to  make  an  end  run  around  the  Public 
Works  Committee  and  the  budget 
process.  We  are  being  asked  to  cram 
new  projects  into  fiscal  1985  and  an 
appropriation  for  new  projects  in  this 


amendment,  when  everyone's  atten- 
tion is  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1986.  If 
you  look  at  the  larger  picture  in  which 
we  are  operating  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  people  do  not  know  what  to 
believe  about  our  efforts  as  a  Congress 
to  control  Federal  spending.  They 
have  a  tug  of  war  going  on  in  their 
minds.  On  the  one  hand  they  want  to 
believe  that  Congress  is  truly  commit- 
ted to  cutting  Federal  spending,  as  we 
tried  to  prove  in  the  budget  debate 
last  month.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  questioning 
whether  it's  politics  as  usual  when  our 
next  step  after  passing  a  budget  is 
passing  a  supplemental  i4>propriation 
bill  that  dumps  numerous  new  water 
projects  into  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  ask  the  American  people  to  be 
pleased  by  our  actions  on  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
then  ask  them  to  avert  their  heads 
while  we  abuse  the  budget  pnx^ess. 
Who  are  we  trjrlng  to  kid?  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  taking  a  giant  step  off  the 
path  toward  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
cannot  ask  the  American  people  to 
have  any  faith  in  our  ability  to  control 
spending  if  we  continue  to  byiwas  the 
budget  process  and  the  authorization 
process.  Voodoo  and  tricks  with  mir- 
rors are  not  going  to  fool  anyone,  and 
they  are  certainly  not  going  to  solve 
our  deficit  problems. 

An  editorial  in  a  national  newsp^wr. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said  it  best: 
"A  congressional  budget  rescdution  is 
roughly  comparable  to  your  4-year-old 
saying,  cross  my  heart  and  hope  to 
die."  Federal  spending,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  real  money.  Today  in  this  sup- 
plemental, we  are  talking  about  real 
money. 

I  do  not  propose  to  say  all  water 
projects  are  bad  by  opposing  these  at 
this  time.  Many  of  them  are  good. 
Many  of  these  are  good.  It  is  good  to 
see  that  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  cost 
sharing  on  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  is  required.  I  hope  this  lan- 
guage is  retained  in  the  conference. 
But  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  is  an  in- 
appropriate vehicle  for  this  kind  of 
spending.  Supplementals  are  supposed 
to  provide  emergentry  funding  and  new 
starts  in  this  section  of  the  bill  Just  do 
not  qualify. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  these 
projects  have  been  put  into  the  sup- 
plemental, or  the  appropriations  for 
them  when  markup  is  scheduled  for 
both  water  resources  authorization 
and  appropriation  in  fact  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  So  let  us  allow  the 
regular  legislative  process  to  pnxxed 
and  preserve  our  credibility  as  respon- 
sible legislators  with  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  abiding  by  the  budget  levels 
agreed  to  in  this  House  Just  2  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  a  project  in 
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Houae  Resolution  6.  or  some  other 
place  and  that  Is  not  in  this  biU  that  it 
is  going  to  be  Jeopardised  because 
when  this  train  goes  through  because 
then  you  are  not  going  to  have  an 
engine  to  toing  your  projects  through 
and  they  wiU  be  lost  for  another  Con- 


Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


Mr. 


IT  m.  BMUH  TO  THK 
iBTlO.  WHlllU 

EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 


an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerii  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edgar  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whrtbt  Strike 
"$148  million"  and  tawert  "$50  milUon". 

Strike  "$1.5  mOUon"  and  iiMot  "$1  mO- 
Uon". 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  that  was  sustained 
which  was  offered  by  Mr.  Howard. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
WoriES.  was  an  attempt  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Woita  to  keep  the 
fire  burning  under  the  authorization 
process.  Last  year  I  broke  from  my 
tradition  and  supported  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  a  water  authoriza- 
tion bUL  It  had  policy  reforms  in  it 
which  included  cost  sharing,  which  in- 
cluded environmental  mitigation, 
which  included  a  process  for  deauthor- 
ization  of  many  outdated  projects  that 
are  on  the  books  but  not  ever  going  to 
be  constructed. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Ros]  had  fashioned  a  bUl.  which, 
while  not  perfect,  at  least  began  to 
move  in  the  right  direction  of  setting 
up  a  strong  authorization  process 
where  water  policy  could  be  made  in 
the  United  States. 

The  amendment  which  I  Just  offered 
gets  us  baA  to  the  situation  where  we 
give  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
vq)roximately  $50  million  in  funds  for 
authorized  water  projects  from  now 
until  October  1.  according  to  the  au- 
thorized projects  that  are  in  this  bilL 

What  my  amendment  does  Is  delete 
the  additional  money  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions had  placed  in  his  amendment 
which  would  have  covered  the  cost  of 
the  imauthorized  projects. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain  it  even 
more  simply,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  original  bill  before  us  today  had 
66  projects;  31  of  them  were  author- 
ized Army  Corps  of  Engineer  projects. 
Foiu-  of  them  were  authorized  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects.  But  there 
were  also  31  corps  projects  that  were 
unauthorized. 

My  amendment  would  say  fund  the 
31  authorized  corps  projects  and  the  4 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  but  do 
not  fund,  do  not  pay  a  dime  on  any  of 
the  imauthorized  projects  until  the 
authorizing  committee  has  had  a 
chance  to  work  its  will. 


ThlA  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  bick  on  this  floor  within  a  few 
weekfljwith  the  19SS  appropriation  leg- 
Islaticki.  There  wiU  be  plenty  of  time 
for  u$  to  look  at  the  quality  of  the 
projeets  they  select,  and  there  wiU  be 
opportimity  for  us  to  weigh  the  merits 
of  thqse  projects  at  that  time. 

If  3^u  accept  my  amendment  to  Mr. 
WHnfni 's  amendment,  we  simply  give 
Mr.  WHRTnr  what  he  wants,  and  that 
is  aathority  to  fimd  authorized 
projects  from  now  until  October  1, 
that  lie  does  not  have  the  money  to 
fund  under  the  existing  1985  appro- 
priation. 

But  in  a  time  of  emergency,  at  a 
time  when  Federal  dollars  are  scarce, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  put  a  mythical 
amou|it  of  money  in  place  attached  to 
no  projects  or  attached  to  projects  yet 
to  be;  authorized.  We  will  have  that 
chance  In  the  orderly  process  of  the 
House. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  my  effort.  Again,  it  is  very 
simple:  We  reduce  from  $148  million 
to  %S9  million  the  amount  available 
for  water  projects,  enough  to  fund 
only  the  authorized  projects,  and  we 
reduce  slightly  the  amount  of  money 
for  flood  control  in  the  very  necessary 
areas  that  was  at  one  point  $1.5  mfl- 
lion  and  we  include  $1  naUlion  for  that. 
We  save  about  $100  million  that,  in 
Mr.  WuiiTEH's  amendment,  would  be 
spent  on  imauthorized  water  projects. 

In  addition,  by  doing  this  we  strike  a 
blow  for  merit  selection  of  water 
proje^.  By  keeping  the  pressure  on 
for  ab  authorization  bill,  we  keep 
wortb^  projects  that  are  not  in  this 
bill  bit  are  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee's authorization  bill  from  being 
bumped  to  the  back  of  the  fimding 
line.  A  number  of  key  flood  control 
projeets  for  my  State,  for  the  Wyo- 
ming Valley,  for  Pottstown,  Harris- 
burg,  and  Lock  Haven,  are  in  the  au- 
thoriaation  bllL  But  they  are  not  in 
this  last-track  appropriation  bill,  so 
funding  of  them  will  be  delayed  if  un- 
authohzed  projects  are  Included  in 
thisbpi. 

Mr.CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.lEDOAR.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemah  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.l  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the 
amenilment  of  the  gentleman,  Mr. 
Edga*.  but  I'm  afraid  that  it  really 
does  nothing.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  absolutely  right,  but  even  if 
we  pass  this  with  a  lower  number, 
they  will  put  all  those  projects  back  in 
and  oiey  will  put  all  the  money  back 
in  duiing  conference. 

The  key  is  that  you  have  to  defeat 
the  Whltten  amendment.  Then  there 
would  be  no  kite  to  tie  the  tall  to.  Put- 
ting the  authorized  projects  back  in 
there  is  what  gives  you  the  kite. 
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Mr.  EDC  AR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  ccHi  moits.  It  was  a  close  caU  in 
terms  of  strategy.  But  I  have  to  say  to 
the  genUeiun  that  because  the  point 
of  order  only  lodged  against  para- 
graph 1  of  this  particular  chapter,  the 
kite  was  still  there.  The  opportunity 
for  confeVence  to  add  or  subtract 
money  is  stiU  there,  whether  or  not 
the  Witten  amendment  is  accepted. 

I  plan  to  vote  against  the  Whltten 
amendment  because  I  think  in  a  time 
of  fiscal  canstraint  when  we  have  all 
of  the  emergency  funding  pressures  on 
us  with  hi^h  deficits  and  high  debt,  we 
ought  to  Use  the  regular  orderly  ap- 
propriation authorization  process  and 
not  try  to  sneak  imauthorized  projects 
through  on  bills  such  as  this. 

D  1510 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edoab 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EDGAR.  So  I  understand  the 
gentleman^  point  of  view.  I  simply 
want  to  say.  if  you  have  already  got 
that  ability  in  conference  to  rise  and 
faU  on  tne  issue,  lets  us  make  the 
House  figure  small  enough  so  the  Sen- 
ators realise  that  we  are  serious  in  the 
House:  that  only  authorized  projects 
will  receiije  this  emergency  supple- 
mental funding,  and  if  they  want  new 
projects,  they  ought  to  go  through  the 
regular  authorization  process  and  help 
Congressman  Rck  get  his  authoriza- 
tion bill  n<tt  only  passed  in  the  Itouse, 
which  we  ean  do,  but  considered  care- 
fully and  Seriously  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DcI^AY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield?         T 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

BCr.  DaLAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  very  dear 
about  your  amendment.  The  author- 
ized projeets,  for  example  in  my  dis- 
trict Freeport  Harbor  and  Freeport 
Jetties,  tUat  have  been  authorized 
since  1970j  would,  imder  your  amend- 
ment, be  Allowed  or  be  started  with 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  appropri- 
ated in  yoiir  amendment? 

B£r.  EDC^AR.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DxLAY.  All  authorized  projects 
would  havf  the  ability  to  get  started? 

BCr.  EDGAR.  Any  of  the  authorized 
projects  that  were  listed  in  the  shop- 
ping list  OK  appropriation  bills  would 
be  eligible!  for  funding  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  by  my  amendment. 

The  only  projects  impacted  which 
would  have  to  wait  only  a  few  months; 
until  October  1.  are  those  projects 
that  are  unauthorized,  and  that  keeps 
the  fire  burning  particularly  imder  the 
Senate,  so  that  we  pass  a  legitimate 
authorization  bill,  but  also  the  policy 
changes  that  we  have  worked  so  hard 
to  accomp]  ish. 


Mr.  DiLAY.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment.  I  hope  that  we  can  sup- 
port the  amendment  and  then  some  of 
us.  by  virtue  of  our  Judgment  on  the 
financial  considerations,  will  move  to 
vote  down  the  Whltten  amendment. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  come  to  the 
aid  in  this  moment,  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  I  think  is 
going  to  shock  the  chairman  and  also 
my  subcommittee  chairman  on  this 
issue. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  what  Bob 
Edgar  said,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, completely.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  you  add  money  or  cut 
this  back;  it  Just  does  not  mean  any- 
thing; this  is  an  exercise  in  total  futili- 
ty if  you  cut  it  back  to  $5.  because  that 
is  not  going  to  be  debated  nor  decided 
in  this  House;  it  is  going  to  be  decided 
in  conference. 

The  one  thing  we  want  to  be  careful 
of  is  that  we  do  not  denigrate  the 
whole  system.  Now  there  is  an  issue 
that  you  may  not  be  aware  of.  fellow 
workers  and  fellow  Members,  that  we 
come  back  and  we  talk  about  the 
magic  of  authorized  projects. 

Well,  look  through  the  respective 
States,  and  there  is  a  very  important 
point  here.  A  project  can  be  author- 
ized but  it  was  only  the  projects  that 
were  allowed  to  go  through  by  the  ad- 
ministration. You  had  to  make  your 
deal  with  the  OMB;  you  had  to  make 
your  arrangement  to  participate  in  a 
higher  cost-sharing  aspect  of  it.  It  did 
not  matter  where  you  came  from;  it 
did  not  matter  whether  you  had  a 
flood  problem:  it  did  not  matter 
whether  you  were  poor;  it  did  not 
matter  whether  you  had  a  2-year  legis- 
latiue  and  could  not  raise  the  money 
for  the  matching  funds;  The  OAO. 
under  this  situation,  has  decided  spe- 
cifically what  will  be  eligible,  what  will 
be  authorized. 

So  there  is  no  magic  about  some  sac- 
rosanct issue  has  been  decided  because 
it  has  been  authorized.  That  is  total 
hokum  and  total  bulL  It  is  not  so. 

Part  of  the  battle  we  fought  on  this 
floor  before  was  equity  and  fair  play. 
That  is  what  the  Members  are  looking 
for. 

I  hear  questions  being  asked  on  fact, 
not  fiction,  or  not  philosophy,  but 
whether  or  not  they  are  eligible.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  break  the  cycle 
after  15  years  and  create  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  will  work,  that  will  be  eq- 
uitable, and  fair  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people, 
and  compliments  to  the  House,  compli- 
ments of  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  remind  this  committee  here  that 
the  chairman  himself,  almost  single- 
handedly  fought  like  a  dog  the  last 


time  in  the  continuing  resolution  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  House,  as 
the  House  had  voted,  and  that  is  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  chairman  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  went  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee with  us  yesterday,  and  Joined  us 
with  the  Rules  Committee,  attempting 
to  get  the  Rules  Committee  to  make  in 
order  a  particular  amendment  we 
wanted  to  add. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  although 
I  do  not  agree  with  evenrthing  that 
Appropriations  does,  to  come  down  on 
their  head. 

The  mistake  we  can  make  in  this 
room  today,  or  this  Hall,  is  to  Just  go 
ahead  and  go  to  that  conference  re- 
grettably with  the  Senate  and  wind 
up,  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned, 
with  practically  nothing. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  Mr.  Edgar's 
amendment  to  reduce  the  funds,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  symbolic  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect  for  the 
gentleman,  and  I  am  going  to  support 
Mr.  WHiTTDr's  amendment  because  I 
think  the  amendment  ought  to  pass 
when  it  is  amended  by  Mr.  Edgar. 

I  would  like  to  extract  a  compromise 
and  a  promise  from  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  have  another 
amendment  I  will  bring  up  after  this  is 
done.  What  I  would  like  to  get  from 
the  committee  is  the  point  of  view 
that  you  tiave  written  into  your  bill 
that  regardless  of  the  negotiations  we 
hope,  that  if  a  project  has  not  been 
authorized  by  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee and  therefore  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, that  it  wiU  not  come  back 
from  the  conference,  even  if  the 
Senate  attempts  to  add  it  on.  Is  that 
an  unreasonable  request  to  ask? 

How  firm  will  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations stand  on  its  position  in 
this  bill?    

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  a  6-year  term  like  the  Senators 
do,  but  I  have  been  able  to  stay  there 
and  lay  limp. 

Mr.  ROE.  You  do  very  well  with 
your  6-year  terms. 

Blr.  WHTTTEN.  So  I  do  not  think  I 
give  In  very  easily. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  ROE.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out.  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement— I  quote  from  my 
own  speech  to  this  House  some  years 
ago: 

In  the  firrt  place,  if  you  do  not  pass  this 
bill  you  leave  it  up  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  any  administration  to  deter- 
mine all  new  projects,  leaving  it  open  to  a 
handful!  of  men  to  be  purely  political. 

"That  is  not  necessarily  true  when 
you  say  authorizations.  But  if  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  going  to  approve  an 
authorization  bill,  you  leave  it  up  to 
downtown,  and  you  know  it  won't 
happen  here. 

I  go  on  further  and  say: 


I  am  saying  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
look  after  our  country,  and  I  am  nying 
that,  after  study  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
a  part  of  the  Executive  Department,  it  ia  up 
to  the  Congress  after  hours,  days,  and 
mtmths  of  study  and  the  testimony  of  1,150 
witnesses,  to  recommend  the  initiation  of 
development  in  sections  of  this  Nation. 
Tliat  is  what  the  bill  before  us  would  do. 

Now,  those  who  have  spoken  and 
have  not  been  to  conferences  with  our 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Senate  side,  the  more  money  you  have 
got  in  here  as  long  as  it  does  not 
exceed  what  we  had  in  the  bill,  the 
better  chance  you  have  got  something 
to  work  out  over  there. 

Now.  if  you  put  a  limited  amount  in 
here,  you  force  us  to  choose  between 
our  colleagues  who  perhaps  have 
equally  desirable  projects. 

Mr.  ROE.  But  if  the  gentlonan 
would  let  me  regain  my  time 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  may  have  to 
split  the  projects  in  half,  and  I  do  not 
want  that  Job. 

Mr.  ROE  I  subscribe  to  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  says,  but  let 
me  offer  another  point.  We  tiave  al- 
ready decided  that.  We  have  cut  up 
what  is  available. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roe 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  have  worked  with 
my  colleagues 

Mr.  ROK  I  know  you  do,  and  I  am 
not  quarreling  that,  Jamir,  but  there 
is  one  thing  that  is  certain;  we  have  al- 
ready picked  and  selected. 

In  the  amendment  that  I  choose  to 
offer  after  we  finish  this  debate  goes 
to  the  other  part  of  the  biU  that  was 
under  the  waiver.  There  are  30-some- 
odd  projects  in  there,  including  the  7 
locks  and  dams  as  far  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land  and  the  engineering  and 
designing,  and  I  am  not  going  to  quar- 
rel. 

But  I  am  saying  that  we  have  al- 
ready selected. 

What  is  happening  in  this  process  is 
that  Members  do  not  have  an  equal 
chance  or  an  opporttmity  in  any  State, 
unless  you  have  some  input  into  that 
appropriations  bill  and  sit  on  that 
committee,  in  fair  play,  nothing  else  is 
going  to  happen. 

Now  we  cannot  quarrel  with  you 
folks  for  working  your  wHl,  but  we  do 
think  it  should  be  fair  and  equitable. 
"The  Northern  part  of  this  country  has 
Just  as  much  right  as  the  South  and 
the  East  and  the  West  to  be  consid- 
ered in  their  needs,  in  their  natural  re- 
sources needs,  and  that  is  not  happen- 
ing. Iliat  is  not  happening  in  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  you  know  it. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  And  when  the  gen- 
tleman makes  that  fight.  I  will  be 
standing  beside  him. 

Mr.  ROE.  Well.  I  am  going  to  wait 
for  that  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr.  ROE.  Yeg.  of  course. 

Bfr.  CONTE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man coiild  teU  me  whether  he  got  an 
answer  yet  to  his  question? 

Mr.  ROE.  Well.  I  think  in  the  ex- 
change and  dialog.  I  have  not  quite 
gotten  the  answer,  but  I  am  not  fin- 
ished with  the  question  yet.  either. 

I  think  it  would  be  good,  but  I  will 
let  that  go. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
on  this  particular  issue. 

a  1520 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  chairman  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Many  of  us  are  not  comfortable  in 
the  amounts  of  money  that  may  be  ap- 
propriated, and  many  of  us  do  not 
want  to  be  overly  selective  within  our 
own  districts.  But  each  of  us  has 
projects  that  we  are  concerned  about. 
If  I  thought  we  could  Just  stop  the 
process  and  get  an  authorization  bill 
out  next  month  or  the  next  month,  or 
even  the  next  year,  then  I  would  con- 
sider some  possibility  of  seeing  if  there 
was  a  way  to  compromise. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  have  not  made  my 
point  yet. 

BCr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  point. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  Just  a  minute. 

But  I  have  a  project  in  my  district 
that  I  must  make  reference  to,  because 
I  want  to  make  a  point.  I  have  a  little 
project  In  East  Austin  called  Boggy 
Creek.  It  has  been  studied,  it  has  been 
iM>proved  by  the  corps,  it  has  been 
smelled  and  massaged  and  examined 
at  almost  every  level.  It  only  costs 
about  $15  million  or  $18  million.  But 
for  10  years  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  this  project  advanced,  nearly  10 
years.  Now,  somewhere  the  machinery 
has  broken  down.  Here  and  there  a 
few  get  selected  over  and  above  this 
little  project  that  flows  through  the 
eastern  part  of  my  city. 

Now,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  for  the  project.  The  authorizing 
committee  if  for  the  project.  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  is  really  against  It. 
But  I  have  got  nothing  to  show  for  10 
years  of  effort.  And  I  have  promised 
over  and  over  to  my  constituents  that 
everyone  is  for  the  project.  I  hesitate 
to  go  home  now  because  they  say, 
"What  year  did  you  say  this  was  going 
to  happen?" 

Now,  I  do  not  care  to  lump  all  of 
these  projects  in  one,  and  we  should 
be  responsible  about  appropriations, 
but  I  do  think  that  those  of  us  who 
cannot  get  these  little  projects  ad- 
vanced have  to  stand  up  at  some  point 
and  say.  "Let  us  put  some  funds  in 
here  to  see  if  we  cannot  eventiially  get 
a  part  of  this  action." 

Now,  that  is  what  I  am  asldng.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  Mr.  Whitten's 


amenlbnent  would  do  that.  If  I  go 
back  4nd  take  his  amendment  over  the 
amenllment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  then  it  is  only  for  a  au- 
thorised project.  So  I  am  asking  for 
help  en  a  little  project  that  has  been 
delayed  for  years  and  years,  and  I  am 
tired  of  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.]  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man ^m  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  i  HOWARD.  The  gentleman  said 
two  things.  First  of  all,  he  said  he 
woulci  be  satisfied  if  the  bill  passes 
the  next  month  from  the  au- 
commlttee.    That    will    be. 

?nd,  we  are  talidng 

!  PICKLE.  We  thought  that  last 
say  to  the  gentleman. 
HOWARD.  Yes,  we  did  pass  it 
last  y0ar. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
bill. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  The  gentleman 
asked]  if  we  passed  it.  and  I  said  we  did 
twicei  and  we  will. 

Bfr.i  PICKLE.  We  do  not  have  a 
project. 

Mr. 'HOWARD.  Now,  the  gentleman 
says,  though,  this  project  is  needed, 
and  i]  we  cannot  get  the  bill  through, 
then  we  should  certainly  take  your 
project,  whichever  way  we  can.  You 
are  tif  ed  of  waiting.  So  you  take  60,  63. 
Ther«  are  over  300.  What  do  you  think 
abouQ  the  other  240  Members  of  the 
Hous«  who  also  have  it,  or  are  you 
saying,  "Just  take  me.  and  these 
others,  my  pals,  and  forget  the  other 
240?"I 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  by  arguing  in  reverse.  If  you  go 
back  to  authorizing,  you  are  going  to 
authdrize  them  all— all  300!  You  are 
not  gbing  to  authorize  one.  We  have 
been  through  that  process  before. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Of  course. 

Mr.!  PICKLE.  So  then  somebody  has 
got  t^  choose.  It  has  either  got  to  be 
the  Oongress  or  it  may  have  to  be  the 
people  downtown.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  If  you  put  the  money  in  there,  at 
least  we  have  got  a  chance  to  make 
some  selection  as  we  go  to  conference. 
It  is  a  matter  of  good  word  and  good 
faith.  This  is  true  of  many  of  lis.  In 
my  city,  they  said,  "Well,  we  will  coop- 
erate." And  now  for  years  and  years,  I 
said,  one  by  one,  each  year,  we  have 
added  to  their  responsibility.  Now 
they  have  put  up  a  third  or  40  percent. 
Thejrj  put  up  their  money.  They  have 
advanced  money  on  many  of  their 
works  to  get  credit,  but  they  have  got 
no  project.  Now.  somehow  or  another 
we  ought  to  have  a  finality  to  these 
little  projects. 

Mr:  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mri  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  am  feeling  very  sym- 
pathetic to  the  gentleman's  concern. 
Let  ^e  make  two  points.  The  first 
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point  is,  nith  the  amendment  of  the 
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from  Mississippi  that  states 


clearly  that  his  big  pot  of  money  can 
only  be  funded  toward  authorized 
projects,  the  gentleman  Is  stiU  not  pro- 
tected with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. I^e  second  point,  which  is 
more  critical:  In  Harrisburg.  PA.  in 
Lock  Haven.  PA.  in  Wilkes-Barre.  PA. 
is  a  whole  aseries  of  small  communities 
identical  tf  yours,  there  are  flood  con- 
trol projects  that  have  been  very 
needed  and  very  necessary.  Those 
projects  have  been  held  up.  And  they 
have  been  held  up  because  some  of  us 
in  the  House  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  process  whereby  we  can  select 
these  projects  by  merit,  much  like 
your  projejct.  and  give  all  Members  of 
the  Hous«  and  all  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  represent  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  t|ie  bill,  an  opportunity  on  a 
merit  selection  process  to  get  their 
projects  fanded  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Unfortunajtely,  the  sjrstem  has  broken 
down,  and  only  those  Members  who 
serve  on  kry  and  appropriate  commit- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman'  from  Texas  iMx.  Picklk] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimoiul  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 


Mr.  EDGAR.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  at  the 
very  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
or  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  Many  of 
them  have  very  worthy  projects.  In 
the  Roe  bill  we  have  cost  sharing,  en- 
vironmental mitigation  and  policy  ini- 
tiatives that  can  help  put  in  place  a 
policy  so  that  we  do  not  get  ourselves 
in  this  position  in  the  future. 

There  is  one  final  point  I  must 
make,  and  that  is  that  If  we  allow  this 
process  to  go  through,  where  we  take 
the  fire  out  from  under  an  omnibus 
authorization  biU,  then  we  take  the 
fire  out  from  the  policy  initiatives  that 
can  help  across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Edoar.  I  am  in 
sjmipathy  with  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee. I  know  very  well  that  they 
want  to  advance  a  lot  of  these  water 
projects.  I  do  know  that  because  of  the 
past  two  administrations,  this  one  now 
included,  we  have  no  water  projects. 

Now,  I  have  voted  for  many  of  our 
big  national  defense  projects.  I 
thought  tltey  were  necessary.  But  I  am 
also  sayiijg  that  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  ought  to  help  some  of  these 
little  conynunities  or  some  of  these 
Ix)or  parts  of  cities.  We  have  not  done 
it.  And  whatever  caused  it,  whatever 
administration,  it  is  not  Just  the  fault 
of  the  committee,  but  we  have  not  pro- 
duced any  kind  of  a  bill.  Now,  I  want 
something  put  in  there  to  try  to  give 
us  some  relief.  I  Just  think  there  ought 


to  be  a  halt  to  this  kind  of  continued 
delay. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  OlLlahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  should  make  the 
point  that  in  this  biU  there  is  $2.7  bU- 
lion  for  foreign  aid.  and  the  chairman 
is  only  asking  for  $148  million  for 
water  for  this  country,  that  the  Presi- 
dent says  has  got  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  retire  deficits  and 
prepare  the  wealth  of  this  coimtry  so 
that  we  can  support  other  coimtries. 

I  think  that  is  a  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  should  be  making. 
No  one  is  saying  what  projects  should 
be  there.  I  am  like  you,  we  do  not  have 
water.  But  I  do  not  know  if  that  will 
be  considered  or  not.  But  I  think  we 
should  put  an  equivalent  amount  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  foreign  aid,  and 
there  is  $2.7  billion  there.  The  chair- 
man is  only  asking  for  $148  million.  I 
support  the  chairman  and  I  stand 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  like  the  earmarking  or  comparison 
of  one  Idnd  of  fund  against  another 
fund  or  appropriation,  because  we 
have  to  look  at  the  total  budget.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  you  have  to 
make  a  determination  that  somehow 
we  ought  to  advance  some  water 
projects.  We  have  not  done  it.  Now. 
that  Is  not  right.  As  we  do  all  of  these 
other  good  things  for  our  country, 
both  nationally  and  internationally, 
we  ought  to  also  do  something  for  the 
water  projects,  and  it  is  time  to  tfUce 
action  on  it. 

Mr.  MYERS,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  had  not 
planned  to  talk  on  this  issue,  but  there 
have  been  so  many  misstatements 
made  and  inaccuracies  put  l>efore  the 
House  this  afternoon  that  I  think  they 
ought  to  be  corrected. 

First,  I  do  not  remember  when  we 
have  been  quite  so  controversial  on 
this  particular  section.  I  remember 
when  I  first  came  to  Congress  19  years 
ago — Chairman  Bevill  and  I  came  the 
same  year— I  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  public  worlds  then,  the  subcommit- 
tee bill,  and  you  would  have  thought 
that  I  had  committed  treason  to  dare 
challenge  that  particular  bill.  And  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  always  controver- 
sial back  then.  But  this  one  today  is 
being  blown  clear  out  of  proportion. 

First,  we  had  62  new  starts  in  the 
originaj  provision  of  chapter  4,  and 
this  is  being  knocked  out  by  a  motion 
here  by  Mr.  Howaho.  And  I  under- 
stand why.  I  thought  it  had  all  been 
taken  care  of. 


Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield,  since  he  men- 
tioned my  name? 

Mr.  BUYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  cer- 
tainly. It  was  not  derogatory,  but  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  Just  want  to  point 
out  that  the  only  way  I  could  would  be 
the  section  that  would  Icnock  out  both 
the  authorized  and  unauthorized.  I 
had  no  intention  of  eliminating  the 
authorized  and  would  support  that 
part  of  the  chairman's  amendment  to 
put  themback  in. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  said 
earlier  I  thought  3  weeks  ago  we  had 
an  agreement.  Now,  I  personally  did 
not  talk  to  you,  but  I  understood,  from 
other  people  secondhand,  that  as  long 
as  we  provided  that  they  must  be  au- 
thorized by  law  before  we  went  to 
final  construction 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield.  that  is  part  of  the  point.  When 
we  make  an  agreement  we  do  not 
break  agreements.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ought  to  know  one 
very  important  point  which  I  do  not 
think  they  are  aware  of.  The  reason 
that  Mr.  Howard  was  successful  on  his 
point  of  order  was  because  it  was  au- 
thorization on  an  appropriation  bill. 
But  the  Rules  Committee  protected  32 
other  issues,  and  they  granted  them  a 
waiver.  We  cannot  even  get  at  that 
unless  we  move  to  attack  the  entire 
bill.  We  never  agreed  to  anything  like 
that. 

And,  if  I  may— if  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  Just  1  more  second— why 
should  it  be  that  we  select  and  pick  be- 
tween our  brothers  and  sisters?  Why 
should  it  not  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
every  State?  That  is  the  issue.  So  it 
was  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
something  was  authorized  or  not.  Part 
of  this  bill  is  protected  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  as  I  Imow  the  gentleman 
is  aware.  

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  the 
gentleman  may  have  to  worry  about 
that  problem  on  authorization,  put- 
ting everybody's  projects  in,  but  we  on 
appropriations  have  to  select^the  high- 
est priority.  That  is  our  very  Job  or  we 
would  not  have  an  appropriations 
process.  We  hold  extensive  hearings 
also,  and  we  have,  but  I  must  say  to 
both  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that, 
to  be  honest,  we  have  been  waiting  5 
years  for  that  authorization  bill  to  get 
down  here.  Now,  we  passed  it  last  year, 
yes.  But  it  did  not  become  law.  It  was 
through  no  fault  of  yours.  But  it  is 
through  no  fault  of  those  individuals 
who  are  suffering,  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wichita  Falls  who  is  right 
today  under  water,  or  Boggy  Creek,  in 
Texas,  another  project  that  is  strictly 
vmder  water.  There  are  other  projects 
that  are  suffering  every  year. 

a  1530 

Mr.  ROE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,   of   the   435   Members   of   this 


House,  and  I  rise  up  with  a  little  indig- 
nation at  the  moment,  I  probably  have 
talked  and  worked  with  at  least  90  per- 
cent, personally,  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  and  every  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage in  every  State  across  this  Nation. 
We  did  not  bring  forth  some  Idnd  of  a 
dragon;  we  put  together  that  which 
was  necessary. 

The  question  before  the  House 
really  is:  Do  we  need  an  authorizing 
committee  at  all?  What  are  we  doing  it 
for?  Can  I  not  then  so  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
say,  "Mr.  WHrnsif,  of  the  nine 
projects  that  we  desperately  need  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  you  gave  us 
none,  sir."  There  are  two  projects  that 
are  previously  authorized.  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  On  page  27 
of  the  bill  which  Just  recently  got 
knocked  down  on  a  point  of  order,  line 
19,  I  quote  from  that  passage  that  no 
longer  is  in  the  bill: 

"Initiation  of  construction  of  these 
projects  is  subject,  where  appropriate, 
to  enactment  of  needed  authorizing 
legislation." 

We  put  it  in  there  that  you  would 
legislate.  We  would  not  start  construc- 
tion. We  were  advised  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Civil  Woiks  that  they 
needed  to  do  some  advance  engineer- 
ing; they  need  to  have  the  money  in 
here  for  that.  So  this  is  the  reason  we 
put  it  in.  It  was  not  to  try  to  run 
around  you.  We  worked  with  you  very 
closely. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  think  that  is  a  marvelous 
achievement,  but  then  I  have  to  ask 
the  simple  question.  I  am  country  bojr; 
I  do  not  follow  all  of  this  kind  of 
thing. 

Why  is  it  then  on  the  32  other 
projects  that  the  same  codicil  was  not 
added?  Why  was  that  not  added  to  the 
other  elements  in  the  bill  then,  if  that 
was  our  agreement? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  is  still  not 
in  the  other  elements  of  the  bill,  and 
you  are  not  even  objecting  to  other 
elements  of  the  bilL  We  did  that  be- 
cause you  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  ROE.  Oh,  yes  I  am. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Going  on.  If 
you  are  a  coimtry  boy  from  New 
Jersey,  I  hate  to  think  what  I  am  from 
Indiana:  really  a  rural  area  of  Indiana, 
incidentally,  suffering  from  floods 
also. 

Going  on.  it  troubles  me  very  much 
when  I  hear  the  words  this  afternoon, 
"pork  barrel"  used  frequently.  "Pork 
barrel."  Then  someone  else  objected  to 
the  fact  that  OMB  or  the  President 
was  selecting  the  projects.  Yes,  he  sent 
the  recommendation  down  here.  We 
accepted  22  of  his,  I  believe,  28  recom- 
mendations. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlonan  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mtsbs]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mvcas 
of  Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  We  on  the 
subcommittee,  of  those  28  requests, 
put  in  22  of  the  requests.  We  put  in  10 
that  he  did  not  request.  Ten  of  the 
projects  in  there  are  projects  that  the 
President  or  OICB  did  not  request.  It 
did  cause  some  consternation.  I  thlnlL. 
in  OMB,  and  maybe  from  the  White 
House:  we  have  not  heard  from  the 
White  House.  But  that  is  our  Job  on 
appr(q>rlations.  We  cannot  put  every- 
one's project  in. 

Now,  Mr.  EDOAa.  he  will  probably  ask 
me  to  yield  to  him  now.  but  he  wants 
to  cut  it  baA  to  $50  million.  That  may 
happen  shortly.  Then  he  suggests  that 
we  should  fimd  everybody's  project; 
we  cannot  do  it  with  150:  how  are  you 
going  to  do  it  with  50?  I  do  not  think 
SO  is  enough,  but  it  may  come  that  we 
wm  have  to  start  these  projects  with 
$50  million. 

The  important  thing  that  I  see  here 
is  that  your  committee  here  has 
picked  out  62.  and  now  it  has  dropped 
down  to  32.  projects  that  we  feel  that 
are  very,  very  important;  that  are  au- 
thorized. Now  there  is  going  to  be  dis- 
agreement. In  most  cases,  we  are  right. 
But,  in  no  time  do  I  know  any  other 
project  that  ever  comes  before  this 
Congress,  except  here,  that  we  have  to 
concern  ourselves  about  the  cost-bene- 
fit ratio. 

We  have  to  make  sure  the  benefits 
are  greater  than  the  cost.  What  other 
projects  do  anybody,  in  any  other  ap- 
propriation bill,  have  to  meet  that 
first  criteria?  When  you  talk  about  an 
expense  here  of  $145  or  $50  million, 
whatever  the  case  may  be.  it  is  not  a 
handout.  It  is  not  a  giveaway;  it  is  an 
investment  in  the  future.  It  is  an  in- 
vestment in  the  transportation  system 
that  is  badly  needed  for  exports,  for 
our  farmers  who  are  not  able  to  export 
their  grain  today  because  they  Just 
cannot  meet  competitively  world 
market  prices.  But  with  cheiyjer  trans- 
portation, available  transportation. 
qul(±  transportation  would  help. 

Steel;  Pittsburgh.  Moving  down  the 
Monongahela  or  Ohio  River;  moving 
the  steel  and  the  ore  up  the  river  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  All  of  these  things 
are  in  this  bill.  These  are  investments 
in  our  future  that  wUl  return.  Tet, 
today  when  you  talk  about  this  high 
expenditure  and  the  opportimity  to 
save  money,  you  would  think  that  this 
is  a  giveaway.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  other 
dreams  that  we  have  here.  Ideas  that 
we  suggest  It  is  a  good  idea  to  spend 
money  here  and  there  and  elsewhere. 
But  here  we  are  going  to  get  it  all 
back. 

I  fully  understand  the  disagreement 
with  the  authorizing  committee.  It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  you  have  to 


admit,  we  have  waited  5  years  and  pa- 
tiently, and  we  have  tried  to  work  out 
this  year  with  the  fact  that.  yes.  you 
are  going  to  get  that  bill,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  help  you  get  it.  But  we 
were  going  to  make  sure  that  the  ad- 
vance* work  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
we  wf  re  going  to  have  the  appropria- 
tions done  then  already  in  place  when 
you  did  get  them  authorized. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentltman  yield? 

BCr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gfntleman. 

Mr.  I  EDOAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  clarify, 
since  you  used  my  name,  what  my 
amendment  actually  does.  If  you  were 
to  tat^  all  66  projects  that  were  in  the 
original  bill,  the  authorized  and  the 
unauthorized  projects,  and  fully  fund 
them  out  to  completion,  it  is  estimated 
by  your  committee,  and  I  think  we 
woul<|  agree,  that  the  total  cost  would 
be  ov^r  $5  billion. 

Mr.BCYERS  of  Indiana.  Four  point 
four,  t  believe,  to  be  exact. 

Mr.\  EDOAR.  The  unauthorized 
projects  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3.$  billion.  It  was  our  estimate  that 
the  cArps  authorized  projects  in  your 
bill  wbuld  be  about  $1.5  billion.  Those 
$1.5  billions  of  expenditure  wUl  in  fact 
be  funded  and  go  to  the  head  of  the 
line  if  the  Edgar  amendment  is  accept- 
ed, because  we  have  put  sufficient 
funds  in  to  fund  from  July  1  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  the  startup  moneys  for  those  au- 
thorised projects. 

Whf t  we  were  afraid  of  was  that  if 
the  ^hole  of  the  Jamie  Whltten 
amendment  is  accepted,  then  if  in  con- 
ference the  word  "authorized"  is  taken 
out  at  the  language,  and  the  unau- 
thorised projects  that  you  have  stated 
would  in  fact  be  able  to  be  funded, 
they  would  go  to  the  front  of  the  line. 
We  are  not  suggesting  that  many  of 
those  projects  are  not  important,  but 
there  are  small  projects  in  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  and  Pennsylvania  and  Cali- 
fornia that  in  fact  are  very  worthy, 
very  necessary,  and  very  ready.  Very 
hungry  t«  be  recognized  as  valuable 
projects. 

We  think  they  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity, and  we  think  in  the  Roe  bill 
they  are  given  that  opportunity.  This 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  corps 
to  w*rk  its  will  on  the  authorized 
projetts  and  for  our  committee  to 
work ',  its  wiU  on  the  unauthorized 
proje^. 

Mr  .1  MTERS  of  Indiana.  What  the 
gentleman  has  done  is  taken  his  Judg- 
ment, and  he  serves  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  and  played  it  against 
the  judgment  of  those  of  us  on  the  Ap- 
propifations  Committee,  and  tried  to 
impoie  his  views  on  us,  whoever  has 
the  higher  priority. 

I  d«  not  know;  I  hope  ours  has  the 
highQst  priority.  We  have  tried  to  pick 
thosei   very    critical    projects    in    the 
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country  that  are  critical  to  Jobs,  to  na- 
tional security,  to  safety  and  security. 
We  have  tried  to  pick  those  projects 
that  we,  in  our  Judgment,  believe  are 
national  priority  not  to  accommodate 
certain  Members,  as  was  suggested 
here.  We  were  impugned  somewhat  as 
to  why  we  selected  certain  projects. 
We  did  not  do  that  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tl|e  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mtbib]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myxrs 
of  Indiana!  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  addltlraal  minute.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  last  au- 
thorization bill  to  pass  this  Congress 


was  in  1: 
total  of 
have  been 
expendlti 
$4.4  or  $5 
suggested. 
Two  moi 
appropi 
was  2  yi 
had  eight 
those  havi 


Fourteen  projects  for  a 
million.  Three  of  those 
at  this  point,  for  an 
$177  million.  Not  the 
billion  that  the  gentleman 


are  in  this  supplemental 
on.  The  one  before  that 
earlier  in  1974: 1  think  we 
rojects  there.  Only  two  of 
been  started  to  this  date.  It 
takes  a  long  time;  there  is  a  lot  of 
work  that  must  go  into  these  projects. 
So  to  say  ttiat  we  are  going  to  spend  $4 
billion  in  tSie  next  2  or  3  years  is  inac- 
curate. 

But  if  we  did.  if  we  were  to  assume 
that  over  the  next  10  years,  that  there 
would  be  another  10  years  before  we 
got  an  authorizing  blU  passed,  if  these 
totaled  oui  to  $5  billion,  that  would  be 
an  annual^  i«>propriation  of  $500  mil- 
lion. 

We  lose  more  than  that  in  one  flood 
in  this  coiintry.  The  loss  to  the  coun- 
try for  one  flood  In  many  cases  is  more 
than  $500J  million.  The  major  ports 
generate  more  income  than  that  in  1 
year.  Tet,  they  are  not  today  because 
the  ports  are  not  deep  enough. 

We  have  selected  items  that  we 
thought  w^re  high  priority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mts4b1  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  Howard  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mtkrs  of  In- 
diana was  Allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional mmutes.) 

Bfr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlelnan  jield? 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlei 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yueldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing.  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
he  had  Considered  in  his  concern 
about  the  fact  that  you  wait  several 
years,  4  or  5  years  for  legislation,  it 
passes  this  body,  does  not  get  through 
the  other  body,  does  not  become  law. 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  perhaps 
your  committee  might  in  some  way  be 
contributing  to  that  by  letting  the 
powers  thikt  be  in  the  other  body  know 
that  as  long  as  the  heavyweights  over 


there  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee can  get  their  projects  through  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  without 
bothering  with  any  authorization,  that 
we  would  then  lose  any  kind  of  pres- 
sure we  may  have  in  the  other  body  to 
get  them  to  accept  the  bill? 

I  hope  that  we  will  not  lose  what 
little  clout  we  have. 

Mr.  BCTERS  of  Indiana.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman last  year  not  say,  "After  we  get 
it  past  the  Hoiise,  go  ahead  and  put 
the  money  in  the  appropriation  bilL" 
Did  the  gentleman  not  say  that? 
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Mr.  HOWARD.  Tes.  Absolutely.  I 
Imow.     

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  That  is 
what  we  are  saying  here,  too. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  But  If  we  keep  giving 
the  other  body  many  of  these  projects 
through  the  appropriations  process,  it 
loses  any  Idnd  of  pressure  we  may 
have  in  that  entire  body  to  get  a  bill, 
and  then  there  are  no  projects  left  for 
the  common,  ordinary,  everyday 
Member  of  the  House  to  be  authoriz- 
ing.        

Mr.  MVEHS  of  Indiana.  That  is  the 
reason  we  put  the  language  in  here 
when  it  was  enacted  into  law,  so  we 
would  put  the  teeth  into  it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Before  he  goes, 
would  the  gentleman  say  that  he  be- 
lieves that  he  is  going  to  come  back 
here  and  those  things  that  say  "unless 
authorized  or  enacted  into  law"  will 
not  be  funded? 

Bdr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
aroimd  many  more  years  than  I,  and 
he  said  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make 
a  promise  and  keep  it.  Tou  Imow  that, 
too.  We  could  do  our  best,  yes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Not  a  promise;  a 
guess.   

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  make  that  commitment. 
Tou  know  that  when  you  go.  Tou 
cannot  promise  any  program  is  going 
to  be  in  there,  but  we  can  do  our  best. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  CHi^rman,  of  course. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say.  whatever 
we  do  is  subject  to  approval  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  If  we  au- 
thorize it  in  the  final  passage,  it  will 
be  authorized. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  I  know  the 
rules  of  the  House.  It  would  have  to 
come  back  in  disagreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[BAr.  MTXfts]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hortoh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mtkrs  of  In- 
diana was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Tork. 


Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  happen  to  be 
on  either  one  of  the  committees,  the 
authorizing  committee  or  the  appro- 
priations committee,  but  I  work  very 
closely  with  both  the  mpropriatlng 
and  the  authorizing  committees,  and 
you  have  been  very  helpful  to  me  on 
these  projects. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  Tou  have  a 
project  badly  needed. 

Mr.  HORTON.  It  Just  so  happens 
that  one  of  the  projects  that  is  includ- 
ed in  the  list  that  is  authorized,  and 
this  one  has  been  authorized  since 
1945,  is  a  port  of  refuge  on  Lake  On- 
tario, and  it  is  very  important  to  the 
pe<H>le  in  Oswego  County. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  made  a  commitment  to 
do  something  about  this  Salmon 
River,  and  the  State  of  New  Torii 
went  ahead  and  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  stimulate  the  fishing  industry, 
and  now  thousands  of  people  are  out 
on  Lake  Ontario  fishing  because  the 
State  has  provided  good  fishing  in 
that  particular  area. 

What  happens  is  that  a  sudden 
storm  comes  up  and  those  people  have 
no  place  to  go.  Fortunately,  they  have 
not  lost  any  lives  in  the  last  couple  of 
years  as  a  result  of  not  being  able  to 
get  in,  but  you  can  go  out  of  Port  On- 
tario and  a  half  hour  later  you  cannot 
get  back  in. 

This  is  one  of  those  projects  that  is 
in  here  that  is  very  important  to 
safety.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  get 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  dlq>ute  be- 
tween the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  authorizing  committee,  the 
Public  Viorks  Committee,  and  I  Just 
urge  that  we  authorize  these  projects, 
and  particularly  the  one  I  am  talking 
about.  

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  We  never 
have  wanted  to  get  enough  posture. 
We  have  been  forced  into  it  to  get 
your  project,  Moriches  Inlet,  ESllcott 
Creek,  and  Ardsley.  NT.  Tou  have  a 
number  of  dangerous  areas. 

Mr.  HORTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  could  not  do  anything  earlier  be- 
cause there  was  a  bill  pending  that 
passed  the  House  but  the  Senate  did 
not  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MTERS  of  Indiana.  That  is 
right.  It  was  not  the  authorising  com- 
mittee. We  find  ourselves,  both  of  us. 
in  the  same  position.  We  are  trying  to 
help  each  other  out. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  BITERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  KEBCP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  importance  of  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Tork  [Bir.  Hortoh], 
has  said. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  have  our  own  in- 
dividual cases  and  projects  of  merit. 


The  gentleman  from  Indiana  men- 
tioned Ellloott  CiedL  I  want  to  tell 
the  House  how  demerate  the  condi- 
tions are  there  in  Anliunt,  NT  with- 
out this  vital  flood  control  project  get- 
ting started  immediately. 

til.  MVEHS  of  Indiana  The  gentle- 
man has  made  it  to  us  many  times. 

Bir.  KEBflP.  And  I  appreciate  his 
8i4»port  and  that  of  Chairman  Bbviu, 
but  the  point  is  well  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Tork.  ICany  of  us  on 
the  floor  are  Just  caught  in  this  dilem- 
ma, betwixt  and  between,  even  though 
I  am  on  the  Appropriatkms  Commit- 
tee. I  feel  like  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toric  (BCr.  Honon]  does.  I  have  a 
project  that  has  been  auttaorlaed  for  a 
number  of  years  is  highly  meritorious. 
It  is  a  small  amount  of  money,  and  de- 
serves immediate  consideration.  I  lis- 
tened to  both  sides,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  merits,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  correct  It  has  been 
too  long.  We  have  to  move,  and  we 
have  to  move  qulAly. 

I  think  that  this  country  has 
reached  a  crisis  point  over  Congress' 
f aUure  to  enact  a  water  policy.  It  has 
been  9  years  since  the  last  water 
project  authorization  bill  was  passed 
and  15  years  since  the  last  major  om- 
nibus water  bUL  Blost  of  the  projects 
inchided  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment have  been  waiting  that  long  or 
longer  to  go  to  construction.  In  the 
meantime,  people  have  lost  lives,  my 
constituents  have  lost  homes  and  pos- 
sessions due  to  floods  and  we're  erod- 
ing confidence  in  the  whole  system. 

This  Whltten  amendment  would  re- 
store only  those  projects  that  already 
have  been  authorized  by  Congress. 
BCany  of  these  projects  have  l>een  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  All  of 
than  are  ones  that  are  desperately 
needed  by  our  citizens  and  which  have 
been  held  up  far  too  long  already.  I'd 
like  to  report  on  one  such  i»oJeet 

It's  called  the  Ellicott  Credi  flood 
control  project  in  western  New  Toric. 
and  it's  a  perfect  "■'""p^"  of  what  can 
happen  when  Congren  watts  too  long 
to  fund  water  projects.  Tlie  Ellicott 
Creek  project  is  authorized,  more  than 
meets  any  cost-sharing  requirement 
and  has  been  requested  in  the  budget 
for  the  last  3  years.  The  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  been  working  on  this  flood 
control  project  for  several  decades, 
and  the  Initial  authorization  was 
passed  15  years  ago. 

The  congressional  logjam  over  water 
projects  caught  up  with  Ellioott  Cre^ 
area  residents  this  winter.  In  Febru- 
ary. Ellicott  Creek  flooded,  forcing 
hundreds  of  families  to  evacuate  their 
homes  by  boat  and  flee  to  emergency 
shelters.  By  that  evening,  many  parts 
of  the  area  looked  more  like  a  lake 
than  a  peaceful  residential  communi- 
ty. Streets  turned  into  swiftly  moving 
streams  and  house  rooftops  resembled 
small  isolated  islands. 
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Before  the  creek  receded,  the  flood- 
ing caused  millions  of  dollars  of 
damace.  Residents  returned  to  find 
their  homes  devastated.  Walls  had  col- 
lapsed; basements  needed  to  be 
pumped  out:  and  furnaces,  water  heat- 
ers, pipes,  and  electrical  wiring  needed 
to  be  ripped  out  of  basements,  leaving 
the  homes  without  heat,  water,  and 
electricity. 

In  addition  to  the  structural  damage 
to  their  residences,  the  residents  spent 
weeks  throwing  out  possessions  made 
priceless  by  their  sentimental  value  or 
ones  for  which  they  had  worked  long 
and  hard  to  own.  No  flood  insurance 
program  is  able  to  compensate  for 
throwing  out  a  wedding  album  or  a 
baby  book  or  an  heirloom  handed 
down  through  generations  of  a  family. 
No  one  who  has  not  lived  through  a 
disaster  of  this  magnitude  can  under- 
stand the  pain,  anguish,  and  ar^er 
that  the  victims  feel  as  they  stft 
through  what  remains  of  their  person- 
al possessions. 

The  residents  currently  live  in  fear, 
knowing  that  Ellicott  Creek  could 
flood  after  any  bad  storm  or  heavy 
snowfall  What  makes  this  situation  so 
frustrating  is  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  stated  that  if  this  project 
had  been  built,  it  would  have  been 
more  than  adequate  to  contain  the 
floodwaters  that  wreaked  such  devas- 
tation. These  residents  must  not  be . 
forced  to  live  through  another  devas- 
tating flood  before  Congress  acts.  I've 
met  with  concerned  citizens  in  Am- 
herst and  throughout  western  New 
York  who  represent  the  vital  interests 
of  aU  those  people  and  families  who 
cry  out  for  action  and  relief,  right 
now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  immedi- 
ately on  those  projects  that  would  be 
restored  to  the  bUl  and  which  have 
been  approved  by  Congress.  Our  con- 
stituents already  have  waited  too  long 
for  these  projects  to  be  built. 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  are  not  trying  to 
make  an  end  run  around  the  authoriz- 
ing committee.  We  are  trying  to  get  a 
head  start  so  when  they  do  authorize, 
we  will  be  out  and  running.  That  is  all 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  KEMP.  1  share  the  gentleman's 
ooncem. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  there  is  no  problem  with 
authorized  projects  at  alL  We  are  all 
for  them  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  draw  the  House's  atten- 
tion to  the  Ohio  Valley's  most  crucial 
navigational  project:  Oalllpolls  locks 
and  dam.  There  is  language  in  this 
measure  of  critical  importance  to  this 
aging,  obsolete  compound  and  its 
future. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  wants 
to  replace  the  existing  Oallipolis  600- 
foot  chamber— which  was  opened  to 
river  traffic  in  1937— with  a  modem, 
safe  1.200-foot  chamber  to  be  built 


withim  shouting  distance  of  the  exist- 
ing canpound.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  construction  of 
a  newj  locking  chamber. 

The  history  of  the  proposed  project 
has  been  marked  not  by  swift  legisla- 
tive action  on  the  Ohio  River's  worst 
navigational  bottleneck,  but  by  proce- 
dural delays,  and  legislative  stalemates 
whicH  have  victimized  the  project  and 
its  promise  of  brighter  economic  devel- 
opment in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Galjlpolis  is  the  most  hazardous 
locklqg  chamber  on  the  river.  It  is  the 
only  ehamber  from  the  Pennsylvania 
border  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  still 
using  8  600-foot  main  channel  for  lock- 
ing, freaking  massive  barge  tows 
moving  from  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnatic 
into  parcels  for  locking  is  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Some  barge  operators 
refuse  to  lock  through  at  night. 
Others  refuse  to  approach  Oallipolis' 
treacherous  pools  and  chamber  walls 
during  high  water  periods.  Oi^polls  is 
the  only  chamber  on  the  Ohio  using 
mooring  cells  to  literally  edge  barges 
filled  with  coal,  petroleum,  and  other 
commodities  into  the  beaten  and  bat- 
tered knain  chamber.  It  has  the  high- 
est adcident  rate  on  the  Ohio  River, 
averaging  10  mishaps  a  year  for  the 
past  1^  years.  Damage  to  Government 
property,  according  to  the  corps,  has 
totaled  over  $1  million.  Shipping 
delays  due  to  the  small  chamber,  leave 
barge  traffic  backed  up  for  days  along 
Ohio  River  shores,  with  the  cost  of 
shlpptig  slowdowns  being  ultimately 
passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

There  is  no  Jusitification  for  not 
movlne  ahead  with  legislation  impor- 
tant tp  Oallipolis.  The  project  has  an 
estimated  benefit-to-cost  ratio  of  more 
than  11  to  1.  It  has  the  full  support  of 
every  state  government  bordering  the 
Ohio.  Actual  construction  of  the  new 
complfex  will  create  Jobs,  hundreds  of 
Jobs  in  a  region  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  consistently  exceeds  the  na- 
tional Jobless  rate.  The  Corps  is  work- 
ing on  engineering  studies  now,  but 
will  aeed  ftill  authorization  before 
actual  on-site  work  can  begin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
the  v«lue  of  Oallipolis  and  to  give  the 
project  the  priority  it  deserves. 

Let  me  highlight  one  aspect  of  the 
project— or  delays  on  it— which  war- 
rants noting.  The  present  aged  condi- 
tions of  the  compound  present  ideal 
circumstances  for  an  environmental 
calamity  of  monumental  proportions. 
Bargee  carrying  highly  toxic  and  haz- 
ardous chemicals  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts tre  regularly  struggling  through 
GalliDolis.  The  accident  rate  at  Oallip- 
olis sljrongly  suggests  that  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  time— law  of  averages,  if 
you  Krill- before  a  chemically-filled 
raft  ftf  barges  is  slammed  into  the 
guardrails  at  Oallipolis  or  ends  up 
spilled  into  the  adjacent  dam.  The  en- 
vlroniiental  disaster  in  the  wake  of 
such  an  accident  would  be  nearly  over- 
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}perations  along  the  entire 


Ohio  VaUe  j  aUey. 

Congress  has  the  chance  to  prevent 
this  disaster-in-the-maklng.  We  can 
assume  our  responsibility  by  acting  on 
measures  that  will  give  Oallipolis  the 
priority  it  Reserves. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  relatively  new 
Member  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  add 
a  great  deal  of  light  to  our  discussions 
on  this  very  Important  matter.  Per- 
haps, though,  the  fact  that  I  cannot, 
and  the  ^emma  in  which  I  find 
myself,  n^y  be  of  some  benefit  to 
other  Members  of  the  House  perhaps 
like  myself  who  are  not  veterans  of 
the  process. 

I  certainly  have  enjoyed  a  very 
warm  and  good  relationship  with  my 
friends  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. T^t  is  likewise  true  with 
regard  to  'my  friends  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  Both  committees 
are  led  by  people  who  I  regard  as 
being  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  the 
people  of  ability  and  dedication  in  this 
House. 

I  like  to  support  my  friends.  It 
makes  it  very  difficult  when  my 
friends  do  not  agree  on  that  which  is 
as  importabt  as  this  and  where  it  af- 
fects something  which  is  so  Important 
to  me  and  niy  constituents. 

I  am  oqe  of  those  caught  by  the 
rule-making  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
projects  not  authorized,  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  unreasonable.  I  find 
myself  thfn  caught  that  under  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi'  my  project  is  not  back  in. 
but  there  I  wlU  be  money  that  some- 
body mlgnt  give  the  House  an  oppor- 
tunity at  a  later  point  when  perhaps 
Public  Wof Its  has  been  able  to  give  us 
an  author^tlon  bill  where  a  project 
might  go  forward,  the  project  unau- 
thorized, but  the  authorization  for  it 
has  been  sought  for  years. 

In  cost-benefit  ratio,  as  a  deepwater 
navlgationil  project.  Is  better  than 
that  of  mdst  if  not  all  of  the  deepwa- 
ter draft  navigation  projects  which  are 
authorized. 

Not  having  been  here  for  12  years  or 
more,  it  te  not  my  fault  that  my 
project  is  not  authorized.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  process  in  some  manner.  I 
have  even  deliberated  as  to  is  it  a  prac- 
tical suggestion  to  ask  that  the  Com- 
mittee rise  in  the  hopes  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  might  redellberate  on 
this  matter  and  give  us  perhaps  a  rule 
that  produces  an  accommodation  be- 
tween the  problems  between  the  Ap- 
propriations and  the  authorization 
committee^.  Wiser  heads  than  mine 
tell  me  that  that  is  not  a  practical  al- 
ternative. 


But.  Members  of  the  House,  we  need 
a  practical  alternative.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  logic  and  common  sense 
that  the  most  badly  needed  projects, 
for  lack  of  "something  magic  called 
authorization"  cannot  be  done,  while 
those  which  have  the  magic  phrase 
"authorization"  are  no  less  necessary 
or  no  more  necessary  do  get  done. 

Can  we  not  find  some  way  to  ration- 
alize this  process  and  please  help  me 
out  of  that  incredible  dilemma  in 
which  I  find  myself? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Chairman 
WHrrTEir.  Enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment to  add  35  water  projects  to  para- 
graph one  of  chapter  IV,  the  energy 
and  water  chapter  of  the  bill,  would  be 
a  defeat  for  interglty  in  the  Federal 
budget  process. 

I  would  also  especially  like  to  com- 
mend Representative  Bob  Edgar,  and 
Representative  Tom  Petri  for  their 
leadership  on  this  issue  today.  Because 
the  nile  did  not  offer  underserved  pro- 
tection to  the  unauthorized  projects  in 
the  bill,  Mr.  Howard  has  been  able  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  un- 
authorized projects  in  the  bill  instead 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  delete 
them.  Since  these  unauthorized 
projects  have  been  removed  from  the 
bill,  why  should  we  object  to  adding  35 
previously  authorized  projects? 

The  answer  is  simple.  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  believe  that  the  issue 
boils  down  to  this:  Either  these  35 
projects  are  legitimate  and  can  enter 
the  Federal  budget  through  the  front 
door  on  their  own  merits,  or  they  are 
not  legitimate  and  must  go  around  the 
budget  process  to  sneak  in  the  back 
door. 

I  am  not  against  all  water  projects; 
some  of  these  authorized  projects  are 
no  doubt  badly  needed  and  cost  effec- 
tive. But  there  is  no  reason  why,  if 
they  are  truly  needed,  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  regular  appropriations 
cycle  and  compete  for  scarce  Federal 
dollars  against  all  other  projects  and 
programs.  We  will  be  considering  the 
regular  fiscal  1986  energy  and  water 
appropriations  bill  within  a  few 
months.  Who  are  we  trjring  to  fool? 
What  is  the  hurry? 

In  talking  to  my  people  in  Iowa.  I 
find  that  they  have  Uttle  faith  in  the 
credibility  of  our  congressional  budget 
process,  and  they  question  whether  we 
in  Congress  really  have  the  political 
will  to  deal  with  the  deficit  problem. 
Supplemental  appropriations  bills  are 
supposed  to  be  for  emergencies. 
Diiring  the  last  several  months,  we 
have  all  talked  about  reducing  the  def- 
icit. Recently  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  budget  resolutions  that  would 
reduce  the  deficit  proposed  by  the 
President  by  $56  billion  in  fiscal  1986. 


For  us  to  tpeoA  weeks  debating  a 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1986  and 
then  to  turn  around  and  stick  36  water 
projects  worth  $1.97  billion  onto  the 
tail  end  of  fiscal  1985  would  only  con- 
firm our  constituents  *  suspicion  Uiat 
the  whole  budget  process  is  a  fake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
Edgar  amendment  to  the  Whltten 
amendment.  I  came  down  to  listen  to 
this  because  it  appears  to  me  that 
what  we  have  to  some  extent  is  a 
battle  between  committees.  If  I  under- 
stand it  correctly,  the  situation  is  that, 
if  the  wording  as  It  is  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi [Mr.  WHiTRir]  stays  in.  In  confer- 
ence, then  this  amendment  is  not 
going  to  do  anything  for  those  people 
whose  projects  are  not  yet  authorized. 

If.  indeed,  the  amendment  is  deleted 
in  conference,  then  we  wlU  be  moving 
away  from  the  normal  process  where 
we  move  in  a  normal  manner  where 
the  legidative  committee  makes  a  deci- 
sion as  to  what  should  be  authorized 
and  infftp^  tiun  that  over  to  another 
committee. 

I  have  real  trouble  with  that.  We 
have  serious  budgetary  problems.  We 
voted  in  our  Committee  on  &nall  Busi- 
ness this  morning  to  cut  out  small 
business  loans  in  order  to  save  some 
$18  million.  That  is  the  cost  of  one 
little  water  project.  So  it  would  appear 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  If 
the  wording  stays  in  as  it  is.  it  is  not 
going  to  help  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  or  those  people 
who  do  not  have  projects  authorized, 
and  if  it  comes  out.  then  what  we  are 
doing  is  saying  we  are  going  to  not 
follow  normal  legislative  process, 
which  gives  us  some  protection. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  why  I  took  the 
floor.  Is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wrong  about  that? 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  this: 
After  you  wait  10  years  for  the  legisla- 
tive committee  to  do  what  It  tries  to  do 
and  it  cannot  succeed  because  of  the 
executive  branch  or  the  other  body. 
how  long  should  we  wait  before  we  try 
to  help  them? 

Mr.  BEDELL  Well.  If  we  are  going 
to  concern  ourselves  with  that 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  And  one  other 
thing.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  asked  the 
staff  of  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  to  work  with 
our  friend  from  New  Jersey,  and  they 
did.  We  wanted  to  do  exactly  what 
they  wanted  to  do,  and  the  fact  is  they 
could  not  get  a  bill  signed  into  law.  We 
wanted  to  do  what  they  wanted,  and 
we  thought  we  did. 

Mr.  BEDELL  I  guess  the  concern  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  this  budg- 
etary problem  Is  that  we  have  these 
problems  with  the  deficits  where  we 
are  cutting  out  all  sorts  of  things  that 


are  badly  needed.  The  gentleman  from 
Ml«riisira>l  knows  of  problems  in  agri- 
culture and  what  we  need  there.  For 
us  to  say  in  Uiis  case  that  we  are  going 
to  bypass  the  regular  legislative  proc- 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  are  not  bypass- 
ing It.  We  have  Just  been  working  to- 
gether for  10  years.  We  aAed  the  com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  and  others, 
my  friends  who  are  doing  a  whale  of  a 
good  Job.  to  meet  with  us.  ami  they 
met  with  us  and  we  thought  we  had 
worked  it  out. 

Mr.  BEDELL  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  can  reclaim  his  time,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  all  times  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  bypass  the 
normal  process  and  go  ahead  and 
maybe  fund  items  wiUumt  ever  having 
them  authorized  seems  to  me  to  be  at>- 
solutely  ridiculous  at  a  time  when  we 
are  having  to  cut  everything  dse  Im^. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee is  going  to  meet  very,  very 
shortly  and  can  consider  It  and  can  au- 
thorize the  projects  that  they  feel 
should  be  authorized.  I  would  hope 
above  aU  else  that  we  would  say  that  it 
is  important  to  have  some  sense  about 
what  we  do  to  follow  normal  legisla- 
tive process,  and  particularly  not  to 
throw  it  aside  where  we  may  spend 
numey  in  a  different  manner,  in  view 
of  the  problons  we  face. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  frrnn  Indiana 
[Mr.  Mtrrs]. 

Directing  my  questioa  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  MtbuI.  as 
ranking  Repul>lican  of  Uie  Suboom- 
mltte  on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
moit.  I  would  lllEe  to  first  outline  the 
situation  and  then  ask  a  question.  The 
language  of  the  committee  report 
under  Randleman  Lake  states,  and  I 
quote: 

The  ooounlttee  (Urecta  no  fundi  be  uaed 
for  the  Randlemmn  Lake  project  prtor  to 
fwnpi^tfam  of  the  ongotng  studtei  and  prior 
to  the  approval  of  the  Ooountttee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Reprtstntattves 
and  the  Senate. 

My  question  Is  this:  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  and  agreemoit 
that  no  funds  will  be  released  for  this 
proJ«7t  unto  both  the  Representative 
of  the  Fourth  District  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  the  Representative  of  the 
Sixth  District  of  North  Carolina  agree 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  release  those 
funds? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COBEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
discussed  this,  and  the  reason  the  sub- 
committee  put   the   language   in   to 
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fence  those  -lollan  for  Randleman 
Lake  is  because  you  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iUr.  Cobue] 
have  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
what  is  needed  there  for  flood  control, 
water  supply,  and  recreation. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Right. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  As  the  gen- 
tleman has  stated  and  as  we  have 
stated  in  the  report,  there  Is  a  study 
under  way.  and  it  is  our  understanding 
the  study  will  be  forthcoming  shortly. 
The  committee  feels  It  will  be  able  to 
work  out.  after  the  study,  the  differ- 
ences between  you  and  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cobli]  and 
your  districts  to  meet  the  require- 
ments so  that  we  do  provide  flood  con- 
trol and  water. 

So  that  Is  essentially  right,  there 
will  be  an  agreement,  and  the  commit- 
tee and  the  other  body,  along  with  the 
House,  would  have  to  agree,  and.  of 
course,  we  would  have  to  depend  upon 
the  agreement  between  you  and  the 
other  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COBEY.  There  has  been  one 
study  that  has  come  forward.  That  is 
from  the  Piedmont  Council,  the  Tri- 
Councll  of  Governments.  There  is  an- 
other study  craning  forth  from  the 
Randolph  County  commissioners. 
That  is  the  reason  it  says,  "studies." 

Is  it  also  the  gentleman's  under- 
standing that  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  under- 
stand this  situation? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Yes;  I  im- 
derstand  that  is  correct.  But  we  hope 
this  can  be  expedited,  that  there  will 
not  be  study  after  study.  Frequently 
throughout  the  country  we  see  these 
things  delayed  In  this  committee  be- 
cause of  studies.  We  hope  that  we  will 
be  able,  after  we  get  the  final  study 
completed  along  with  the  committees 
and  you  two  gentlemen,  to  work  it  out. 
We  hope  we  can  work  out  what  little 
differences  there  are  there.  I  think 
they  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 
Certainly  I  think  they  can  be,  because 
the  committee  would  not  have  put 
that  project  in  if  we  did  not  think  it 
could  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  reassurance. 

Mr.  BEVHiL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  make  this  brief. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  confusing  state- 
ments made  here,  and  I  know  the 
Members  are  sincere,  and  I  know  ev- 
eryone Is  telling  it  Just  as  he  sees  it. 

As  far  as  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Bob  Roe, 
and  his  subcommittee  and  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard],  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  no  Members  in  this 
Congress  who  ever  woi^ed  harder  to 
put  a  bin  together  to  authorize  water 
projects.  Practically  everybody  that 
was  here  last  October  has  voted  for 
every  project  we  are  talking  about 
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toda  '.  Not  only  did  we  vote  to  author- 
ise t^em,  we  voted  to  fimd  them.  So  I 
do  nft  really  know  why  we  are  having 
such  ji  hard  time  here  now. 

We  are  in  an  unfortunate  situation. 
We  l^ve  a  very  difficult  time  on  ap- 
propflatlons  in  my  subcommittee.  We 
deal  iwith  energy  and  water.  We  have 
not  iad  an  authorisation  bill  for  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Energy  energy 
programs  since  It  was  created.  Now, 
suppose  we  Just  followed  the  advice  we 
got  here  today  to  not  fund  unauthor- 
ized projects  or  activities,  then  we 
would  not  have  an  energy  program. 
We  would  have  to  close  the  door. 
There  is  no  authorization.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  but  do  the  responsible 
thing,  and  the  rules  of  the  House  are 
flexible  enough  to  permit  this  to 
happen. 

Th|it  is  why  we  have  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee. The  Rules  Committee  did  not 
do  what  we  asked  them  to  do  in  this 
case.'lylr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Rok  and  I 
were  in  there  with  a  group  of  them 
yesterday,  and  we  urged  them  to  act.  I 
was  willing  to  do  anjrthlng  to  get  that 
authorization  bill,  because  I  am  for  it. 
I  thl«k  it  is  the  best  authorization  bill 
ever  put  out  by  the  Public  Works 
Comiiittee.  I  am  for  it,  and  we  need  it. 

It  provides  a  cost-sharing  formula 
that  we  can  follow.  It  has  everything 
in  it  that  anybody  could  want.  It 
woul4  authorize  300  projects.  We 
cannot  appropriate  for  all  300  projects 
in  1  year,  of  course,  but  we  need  to 
begin  somewhere. 

Moft  of  everything  we  have  in  this 
bill  hjere  and  in  Mr.  Whitten's  amend- 
ment has  been  passed  twice  by  this 
Houab— not  once  but  twice  by  both 
committees. 

In  jour  appearance  yesterday  with 
somet  of  the  Rules  Committee  mem- 
bers, I  said  that  if  they  would  Just 
allow  the  authorizing  bill,  we  would 
take  It  and  make  it  part  of  our  bill. 
That  is  not  imusual.  The  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SmithI,  Just  mentioned 
here  awhile  ago  the  600-page  antl- 
crimtf  law  that  was  included  in  fiscal 
year  1985  continuing  resolution.  So  we 
are  not  establishing  any  precedents 
here.  Sometimes  we  have  to  provide 
waivers  for  these  matters. 

Now,  at  this  time  last  year  our  bill 
had  already  been  passed.  It  was  practi- 
cally the  same  thing,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  in  October  H.R.  6— it  is  now 
kno\4n  as  H.R.  6,  the  good  public 
worki  authorization  bill  that  I  am 
bragging  about  here— was  part  of  the 
contmulng  resolution  passed  by  the 
Hou^e.  It  was  added  to  our  bill,  our  ap- 
propriation bill,  in  my  section  of  the 
bill. 

So  we  do  not  have  anjrthlng  new 
here.  I  think  we  are  getting  away  from 
what  we  are  talking  about  here.  But 
let  me  say  this:  These  projects  are 
nee<ud.  BSany  of  these  projects  are  for 
flooc    control,  and  they  are  needed. 


Our  f rlenfl,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Bfr.  Pickle],  stood  up  here  and  told 
us  how  down  in  Austin,  TX.  there  had 
been  floddlng.  That  is  Just  one  of 
many  examples.  Just  one  flood  and 
many  of  ^hese  projects  will  pay  for 
themselv^.  Actually  $7  on  a  national 
average,  for  every  dollar  we  put  into 
the  flood  control  projects  In  this 
Nation.  That  has  been  true  for  the 
past  200  yiears.  We  get  back  $7  In  bene- 
fits for  every  dollar  invested.  And  we 
are  not  tkUdng  about  lives.  We  save 
lives,  but  We  cannot  put  value  on  that, 
certainly.  I 

So  we  deed  these  projects.  We  need 
to  move  I  this.  We  asked  the  Rules 
Committee  for  help.  I  voted  for  the 
rule  now]  and  I  respect  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  voted  for  the  rule. 

We  have  got  to  move.  At  this  time 
last  year  jthese  bills  were  over  in  the 
other  body.  Yes.  the  other  body  is 
going  to  add  some  projects  to  it  There 
is  nothing  we  can  do  about  that.  They 
are  going] to  add  their  projects,  and  I 
would  llkf  for  us  in  the  House  to  get 
our  projects  that  are  necessary,  that 
are  need^  These  are  very  critical 
projects. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  explain  all 
these  differences  here,  but  I  am  Just 
sajrlng  t|iat  I  know  this:  These 
projects  have  been  studied  and  the 
hearings  have  been  held.  We  have 
heard  motaths  of  testimony.  We  were 
tmanlmo^B.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, in  support  of  this  bllL 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemai^  from  Alabama  [BCr.  Bxvnx] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bxvnx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)  | 

Mr.  BEVILL.  We  have  some  good 
friends  h^re  who  have  never  support- 
ed a  public  works  project  since  they 
have  been  here  and  I  understand  that 
and  that  Is  all  right.  That  is  their  pre- 
rogative ^d  they  make  some  good 
points  and  they  keep  us  on  our  toes; 
but  I  am  telling  you,  we  need  these 
projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  a  vote  against 
the  Edgai  amendment  and  a  vote  for 
the  Whltqen  amendment. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.      I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  quite  in- 
tently to  what  has  gone  on  here  today. 
I  think  tbe  thing  that  is  clear  in  my 
mind  is  that  nothing  is  very  clear. 

I  think  it  is  unfortiuiate  that  when 
we  enact  legislation,  we  cannot  even 
rely  on  the  words  that  are  contained 
In  that  leilslation  to  do  what  we  want 
done.       J 

Where  I  read  on  page  27  of  this  act, 
initiation  I  of  construction  of  these 
projects  is  subject  where  appropriate 
to  enactnient  of  needed  authorization 


legislation,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
we  have  done  anything  that  would  cir- 
cumvent those  that  are  properly  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

What  I  am  oonoemed  about  howev- 
er, is  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
projects  that  were  contained  here 
have  been  authorized  for  some  time 
and  yet  have  still  not  begun  construc- 
tion. I  hi4)pen  to  have  one  of  those  lo- 
cated within  my  own  district,  so  that  is 
very  much  of  importance  to  me.  but  I 
have  listened  intently  as  others  have 
described  the  project  in  their  districts 
as  welL  I  think  that  they  are  of  equal 
importance. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  when 
we  realize  that  In  Salt  Lake  City  a 
project  was  authorized  in  1968  and 
when  twice  since  that  time  flooding 
has  occurred,  in  1953. 1  believe,  or  1952 
and  in  1983.  where  significant  damage 
was  done  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented had  this  project  already  gone 
forward.  I  think  that  we  have  done  a 
lot  that  we  need  to  correct  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Now.  I.  for  one.  believe  that  the 
thing  we  need  to  do  here  today  is 
make  sure  that  the  projects  that  have 
been  authorized  or  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward should  be  done. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  M0N80N.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  make 
two  points  to  the  gentleman.  His  refer- 
ence to  the  sentence  on  page  27,  that 
sentence  no  longer  exists  because  it 
was  knocked  out  by  a  point  of  order. 

Bir.  MONSON.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  But  the  second  point 
is,  the  gentleman's  project  in  Utah 
would  be  fully  funded  under  the  Edgar 
amendment.  All  the  Edgar  amendment 
does  is  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
budget  of  the  dollars  that  would  have 
been  included  In  the  Whltten  amend- 
ment for  the  unauthorized  projects 
and  that  is  the  particular  legislative 
situation  that  we  are  in  now. 

So  the  gentleman's  project  is  pro- 
tected under  the  Edgar  amendment 
and  I  would  urge  the  gentleman's  sup- 
port. 

BSr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  reclaim  my  time,  I  i4>preclate  the 
two  points  the  gentleman  has  made.  I 
realize  fully  that  those  points  are  well 
Justified. 

My  point  is  this.  I  hope  that  in  the 
confusion  of  getting  caught  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  support  au- 
thorized or  unauthorized  projects  that 
we  would  allow  those  projects  that  are 
authorized  definitely  to  go  forward, 
that  we  would  not  do  anything  here 
today  that  would  inhibit  that,  that  we 
would  work  out  between  us  as  best  we 
can  the  ability  to  accomplish  those  un- 
authorized that  i4)pear  to  be  so  vitally 
needed  as  welL 


•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
as  though  I  am  on  a  treadmUL  I  have 
lost  tivck  of  the  number  of  times  in 
the  past  10  or  so  years  that  I  have 
stood  before  this  body  to  fight  the 
battle  to  preserve  and  improve  our 
Inland  waterways,  eqiecially  in  west- 
em  Pennsylvania. 

Inland  waterways  have  been  the  life- 
lines of  commerce  for  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  our  great 
inland  cities  were  built  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers  so  that  goods  could  be 
transported  cheaply  and  efficiently. 
These  rivers  were  and  are  vital  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  those  regions 
and  it  is  eq>eciaUy  true  for  those  of  us 
from  western  Pennsylvania. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  must  rise  to  vig- 
orously oppose  this  amendment  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  rfam^jiny  our 
repressed  economies  even  more.  I  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  colleague 
of  mine  from  Pennsylvania  is  a  spaa- 
sor  of  this  amendment,  eqiedally 
when  one  oonsiderB  the  Importance  of 
river  and  waterway  traffic  to  the 
entire  State,  but  espedaUy  so  to  west- 
em  Pennsylvania. 

I  could  perh^K  imderstand  this 
action  more  if  the  sponsor  were  from 
an  area  that  did  not  depend  on  water- 
ways for  cost-effective  transportation. 
But  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania 
is  oriented  to  water  traf  flc 

How  Important  are  the  waterways? 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  In  its 
heyday,  the  Mcmongahela  River 
brought  more  than  24  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  the  mills  and  power- 
plants  along  its  banks.  Nearly  60,000 
Jobs  were  directly  or  indirectly  keyed 
to  traffic  along  that  river  alone. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  the  Clairton 
Works  of  United  States  Steel  required 
25  to  27  barges  of  coal  a  day  to  satisfy 
its  needs.  To  ship  that  same  tonnage 
by  other  means  would  require  385  rail- 
road cars  or  more  than  1.000  trucks. 
The  cost  differential  would  be  phe- 
nomenaL 

In  fact,  the  inability  of  river  traffic 
to  move  swiftly  because  of  the  deterio- 
ration of  lodes  and  dams  has  increased 
costs  that  have  made  it  more  difficult 
for  American  mills  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Imported  products. 

The  result:  A  number  of  plants 
either  shut  or  operating  at  reduced  ca- 
pacity and  thousands  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania out  of  work. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  not  a  new 
problem.  When  the  locks  and  dams 
were  first  built,  they  were  given  a  pro- 
jected life  span  of  50  years.  Today,  the 
average  age  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
locks  and  dams  aa  the  Ohio,  Alleghe- 
ny, Monongahela,  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  is  closer  to  60. 

And  those  lodes  and  dams  are  show- 
ing their  age.  They  are  woefully  inad' 
equate  to  handle  the  larger  barges 
that  Increase  the  effldency  of  trans- 
porting goods  and  materials.  And.  be- 
cause those  faculties  cannot  handle 


the  numbers  of  barges,  traffic  is 
slowed,  bottlenecks  are  created  and 
the  op«ating  costs  go  up,  w^'ng 
river  traffic  too  costly,  and  making  it 
omtinually  more  difflcult  for  Ameri- 
can-made products  to  compete  success- 
fully with  imports,  inrliiding  and  espe- 
cially coal  and  steeL 

In  1962.  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers told  us  that  work  had  to  be  done 
to  Iwep  the  system  intact  and  work- 
able and  the  corps  has  submitted  plans 
annually  for  major  repair  and  recon- 
struction woi^  To  strike  these  and 
other  worthy  projects  from  the  sup- 
plemental apprtvriation  is  to  say  that 
we  don't  care  about  our  eomKHny. 

The  importance  of  keeping  these  wa- 
terways in  a  good  navigable  condition 
cannot  be  ovetslghted.  These  rivers 
are  a  part  of  our  eoMiomic  life,  eq>e- 
dally  in  Kentw^.  West  Virginia. 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Western  Pennsylvania  grew  and 
prospered  because  of  river  traffic 
Eastern  Pomsylvania  also  depends  cm 
rivers  and  navigable  waterways  itxt  its 
economic  well-being.  How  any  member 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegatitm  could 
stand  before  this  body  and  say  that 
improvement  of  waterways  is  a  waste 
of  public  dollars  is  more  than  I  can  un- 
derstand. It  only  proves  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  our  State,  and  lack  of 
soisltlvlty  to  the  particular  needs  of 
western  Pennsylvania.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  (m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  goitle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edoak] 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whtt- 
tbit]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
donand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  EvidenUy  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  clause  2,  rule  xxm, 
the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  mininumi  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  pending  question  follow- 
ing the  quorum  calL  Monbers  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 

to  their  namtut- 
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Thej  CHAIRMAN.  Four  hundred  two 
Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and  the 
Comn^ttee  will  resume  its  business. 

I  KBOOKDKD  VOTK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness i^  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edgab]  for  a 
recor(ied  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The!  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounctes  that  S-minutes  will  be  allowed 
for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device^  and  there  were— ayes  203,  noes 
202.  npt  voting  28,  as  follows: 
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norio 

FogUetta 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenael 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Oejdaoson 

Oekas 

Oingrtch 

OUclonan 

Ooodllng 

Oradlson 

Otmy(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orotberg 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 


Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Htter 

Hopklna 

Howard 

Hughea 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kaatenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klndnees 

Koatmayer 

Lantoa 


UIA) 
Leland 
Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lightfoot 
Upinski 
Lowry(WA) 
LuJan 
Tiimdine 
Lurgien 


M^lf^y 


Markey 

Martin  (IL) 


Hsmmerschmidt  Martines 
Hansen  Mavroules 

Hartnett  McCoUum 

Hayes  McEwen 


Bennett 

Bereuter 

BeviU 

Biaggl 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TM) 

Bonker 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carr 

CbappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cobey 

CoUe 

CoeUio 

Coleman  (MOl 

Coleman  (TZl 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

DeUy 

OeUuns 

DIekiiMon 

Dicks 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Bekart(OH) 

Edwards  (OKI 

Emerson 

EngUah 

Erdrelch 

FaaceU 

Fado 

Feighan 

Fish 


Oordon 
Han,  Ralph 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

J<mes(TO) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kasieh 


Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

TaUoo 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA)' 

Torrledll 

Towns 

Trafieant 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Welas 

Wheat 

Whlttaker 

WUliama 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Yates 

Zsdiau 


Hatcher 

Ndaoo 

Nlefaols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Obey 

Ortli 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pashayan 


Kolbe 
Kolter 

LtfUee 

Lagomaraino 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uvingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 


Pepper 

PerUiw 

Pkkle 

ftfoe 

QttUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Reid 

Rogers 

Roae 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Shelby 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


McCain 

McCandleas 

MeCloskey 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugfa 

Mica 


MUler  (OH) 

Mlneta 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myei^ 


Staggers 

Strang 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauxin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

'naxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whltten 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 
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BUlrakis 

Lehman  (CA) 

StaUlngs 

Boland 

Mataul 

Starli 

Boxer 

MUler  <CA) 

Stokes 

Derrick 

Weaver 

Fiedler 

Neal 

WUson 

Hatcher 

PuTsell 

Wirth 

HUUi 

Schroeder 

Wise 

Huckaby 

Solarz 

WyUe 

Hutto 

SpraU 

Leath(TX) 

StOermaln 

□  1630 

Messrs.  COEHLO,  REID,  and 
DARDEN  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Whltten  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Whltten  amendment  which 
restores  funding  for  water  projects  in 
chapter  IV,  the  energy  and  water  de- 
velopment section  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  While  I  believe  we 
must  do  everjrthing  we  can  to  hold 
down  the  balloning  deficit,  our  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer  on 
appropriating  money  for  new  water 
project  construction  starts.  The  fund- 
ing level  provided  for  in  the  amend- 
ment is  rather  modest  when  one  con- 
siders no  funds  have  been  approved 
for  new  starts  since  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  forget 
that  failure  to  enact  funding  for  these 
water  projects  exacts  a  human  cost. 
While  we  fail  to  act.  people  are  being 
subjected  to  the  ravages  of  flooding 
which  claims  life  and  property.  For  ex- 
ample, in  my  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  village  of  Ards- 
ley  located  in  Westchester  County,  has 
over  the  years  been  devastated  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Saw  Mill  River.  Con- 
gress first  approved  the  examination 
of  this  project  30  years  ago.  In  the 
1976  water  resources  project  bill,  the 
last  such  bill  to  pass  the  Congress,  the 
Ardsley  flood  control  project  was  au- 
thorized. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  has  come  to 
stop  procrastinating  on  issues  so  im- 
portant to  our  Nation.  On  April  5. 
1984.  Ardsley  with  other  communities 
in  the  New  Yoric  and  New  Jersey  area 
were  devastated  by  torrential  rains. 
When  the  storm  cleared,  one  could 
float  a  boat  on  Main  Street.  While  this 
was  certainly  not  the  first  time  Ards- 
ley was  severely  flooded,  the  devasta- 
tion was  so  pervasive  that  the  Presi- 
dent declared  Ardsley  along  with  the 
entire  region  a  Federal  disaster  area. 
Both  the  community  and  the  residents 
received  some  financial  aid  to  alleviate 
their  plight— But  it  is  never  enough.  It 
is  far  better  to  allocate  these  moneys 
to  prevent  floods,  than  to  spend  the 
money  year  after  year  Just  to  clean  up 
the  fl(x>d  debris. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  forge  a 
new  water  resources  policy.  Our  inac- 
tion has  resulted  in  increased  cost- 


sharing  requiranents  being  imposed 
on  water  projects  by  the  executive 
branch,  a  legislative  prerogative  which 
we  have  failed  to  exercise.  We  must 
determine  whether  the  abUity  to  pay 
should  be  the  criteria  which  we  wish 
to  have  applied  to  the  decisionmaking 
process.  It  is  the  very  communities 
which  can  least  afford  the  added  con- 
tribution, that  are  most  desperate  for 
the  time  of  completion  of  these  sorely 
needed  projects.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  water  resources  section  of  the 
supplemental  subjects  any  project  in- 
cluded within  this  bill  to  a  future  cost- 
sharing  arrangement.  I  would  also 
hope  a  bill  containing  such  a  provision 
wiU  come  to  the  floor  in  the  near 
future. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  support  for  the 
Whltten  amendment.  Most  of  us  have 
some  Main  Streets  in  Jeopajtly.  Too 
many  Americans  live  in  constant  fear 
that  the  next  storm  could  leave  their 
possessions,  their  homes  and  business- 
es floating,  or  far  worse— it  <»uld 
result  in  loss  of  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whitten] 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

SKSOHOkD  VOTE 

Mr.     CONTE.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  325.  noes 
74,  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  146] 
ATIS-325 


Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephaxdt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

OUekman 

Oonsales 

OoodUng 

Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HamUton 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hwirton 

Hon 

HopkiiM 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

johnscm 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

KaniorsU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmairer 

LaFalce 
La^omATsino 
lantOB 
Lehman  (Ri) 
Leland 
Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 


Martin  (NY) 

Martines 

MaswU 

McCain 

McCandless 

MeCloskey 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

MoOrath 

McKeman 
McKlnney 
Meyers 
Mtea 

MUler  (OH) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 


Sabo 

Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Sehuette 

Hchimier 

SeiberUng 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skdton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

KIA) 

i(NE) 
KNJ) 


Snyder 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Monlaoa(WA) 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Natdier 

Nelaoa 

mehols 

Nldson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ortii 


Stagget* 
Stangeland 
Stenbolm 
Strang 


Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Fashayan 


Penny 


Ackeiman 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCotn 


Barnard 

Barnes 

Barton 

Bateman 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonlar(MI) 

BiHiker 

Bordd 

Boucher 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 


Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

CbappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnger 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

CdOSm 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOam 

DeLay 

DeUums 

DeWlne 

Didtlnson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DloOuardi 


Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dorgan(ND) 
Doman  (CA) 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
DymaUy 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart(OH) 
Edwards  (CA) 
I  (OK) 


Uoyd 
Loeffler 
Long 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry(WA) 


PerkliM 

Pk±le 

Price 

QuUien 

Regula 

Rdd 

Ridiardson 

Ridge 

Rtnaldo 

Roberta 


Luken 


Umgien 


Singltoh 

Erdrelch 

Evans (IL) 

FasoeU 

Fulo 

Feighan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

nippo 

norio 

FOgUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

ftanklln 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Oarda 


Mantoo 
Maritey 
Marienee 


Applegate 

Armey 

Bartlett 


Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roae 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

RowUnd  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rv 


BedeU 

Boulter 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Burton  (IN) 

Carper 

Ooata 

Conte 

Dannemeyer 

Dreler 

KNY) 


NOES— 74 

Hartnett 

Henry 

Hertd 

mer 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Kastwimrtw 

KUdee 


Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaDon 

Tuidn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TORledU 

Towns 

Itafloant 

Ttaxicr 

IMan 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whlt^uist 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wjden 

Yatea 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Yoniw(MO) 


OUn 

Petri 

Porter 

Bay 

Bitter 

Roth 

Roukema 

Schneider 

Schnlae 


Evans  (lA) 

FkweU 

Oekas 

Oradlson 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orotberg 


KIA) 
Ughtfoot 
Uvingston 
Lott 
Mack 
MacKay 
Martin  (IL) 
McCoUum 
MrMiUan 
Michel 
MUler  (WA) 
Moody 
Moorhead 
Obey 


Sharp 


Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Oweeuey 

SwtndaU 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walker 

Weber 

Zsdian 
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StOeiBMin 


Ciaiw 

DVTMK 


(CA> 
<CT) 


(CA> 


nim. 

Buekaliy 

Hulto 

LaatlirrX) 

LetmaaCCA) 

Leviiie(CA) 


We«*cr 
wnM» 
Wirth 

WiK 

Wylle 


Spntt 


D  1650 


Mr.  SWlNDAUi  changed  his  vote 
tram  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BATE3AAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  CcHnmlttee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  i>ro  tonpore  [Mr. 
Natchir]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Baowa  of  California.  Cluirman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
conslderatian  the  bill  (HJl.  2577) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
fqr  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EZPIiANATION 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  earlier  today  due 
to  a  prior  cranmitment  in  New  York. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  aa  rollcall  No.  142.  on  approval 
of  Uie  Journal  of  June  5.  1985.  I  also 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  rollcall  No. 
143.  relating  to  adoption  of  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  HJl.  2577  nutUng 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 


LEOISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHE2.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  took 
this  time  for  the  puzpose  of  inquiring 
of  the  majority  leader  the  program  for 
the  halanre  of  the  week. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
the  majority  leader  [Mr.  WrichtI. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ft>eaker.  I  will  be  glad  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  question. 
This  concludes  the  business  for  today, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
There  will  be  no  session  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  there  wUl  be  a  pro 
forma  session,  with  the  House  meeting 
at  noon.  On  Tuesday,  we  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations  bill,  and  probably  will 
continue  on  Wednesday.  We  will  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday  and 


Thursday.  We  hope  to  conclude  con- 
sideration of  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  on  Wednesday  at  the 
lates^. 

OniThuraday.  the  House  will  recess 
after  convening  in  order  that  we  may 
hear  the  Prime  Minister  of  India  ad- 
dress a  Joint  meeting  of  Congress. 
Then  we  will  take  up  HJl.  1555.  the 
f  orei^  assistanoe  authorisation  bUl. 
and  HJl.  1452.  the  refugee  assistance 
auth^rigatiom. 

Mr  J  MICHEL.  I  notice  the  chairman 
of  the  Appnmriations  Committee  was 
on  the  floor,  and  he  is  conversant  with 
this  lupplonental  that  we  have  Just 
been  considering.  I  am  wondering 
whetlier  or  not  it  is  expected  that  the 
balaqce  of  the  supplemental,  exclusive 
of  th^  Nicaraguan  debate,  would  con- 
sume all  the  time  on  Tuesday,  or 
would  we  expect  to  complete  acticm  on 
everything  but  Nicaragua  Tuesday  and 
then  still  have  sufficient  time  to  go 
into  that  matter?  Naturally,  then  I 
would  suq>ect  it  would  spill  over  until 
Wediiesdar.  if  we  are  going  to  leave  or 
adjoi^  at  some  reasonable  hour  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  would  expect  that  it  JmA 
depends  upon  how  much  time  is  con- 
sumed concluding  the  other  matters  in 
the  bill. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  a 
full  (lay's  schedule  dealing  with  those 
four  specific  offerings  that  have  been 
made  in  order  imder  the  rule  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua.  That  will  take  6 
hours  of  general  debate.  That  is  a  fuU 
day's  work. 

If  tre  are  not  able  to  finish  the  re- 
mainder of  this  bill  at  an  early  time  on 
Tuesday,  we  would  Just  go  over  until 
Wednesday  and  devote  all  of  Wednes- 
day to  the  proposition  of  the  four 
NicazBgua  votes  that  are  made  in 
order  under  the  rule. 

Bir.  MICHEL.  I  imderstand,  I  think 
that  b  all  the  questions  I  have.  Thank 
you.  I 


SPEAKER 


AqjOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
I  JDNE  10.  1985 

Mr4  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanjmous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next.     

Th*  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Thf re  was  no  objection. 


FOR        DISPENSINO 

CALENDAR   WEDlTOSpAY 

ON       WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next.! 


pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
from  Texas? 
WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 


have  5 
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The 
there  objection 
genUemax 

Mr. 
object  

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  hea  rd. 


(GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BLi  Z.  Mr.  G^ieaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous am  lent  that  an  Members  may 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remaiks,  and 
therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yortt  [MrJomil. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  obJacti<m  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiemaii  ftom  Guam? 
There  wtu  no  objection. 


!wasi 


a  1030 


ENDING  The  battle  over  wic 

(Mr.  FEtGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permissloil  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) , 

BCr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Stockmani  sometimes  moves  in  myste- 
rious wayA. 

Each  y^  for  several  years  now.  the 
Director  cff  OMB  has  chosen  to  pick  a 
fight  with  Congress  over  what  many 
of  us  woiild  have  thought  to  be  a 
wholly  innocuous  program:  the  Sup- 
plonental  Food  Program  for  Wcnnen. 
Infants  a^d  Children  [WICl.  For  the 
past  6  mpnths.  various  Members  of 
both  Hou^  have  bargained,  cajoled, 
and  thres^ned  to  sue  OMB  to  force 
the  release  of  the  full  am>ropriation 
for  WIC.  Both  Houses  included  state- 
moits  in  their  budget  resolutions  ap- 
pealing for  the  release  of  the  WIC 
funds.  Alllto  no  avalL 

Then  ye^rterday,  as  this  body  was  on 
the  verg^  of  farcing  OMB's  hand 
through  It  legislative  directive  con- 
tained in  I  the  supplemental  approria- 
tions  bill,  pMB  relented.  The  disputed 
money  was  to  be  disbursed  to  the 
States  aftler  alL  While  I  am  pleased 
that  many  thousands  of  pregnant 
women  aod  little  children  who  would 
otherwise  [have  lost  wssistsnce  wfll  now 
be  able  tof  eat  a  decent  diet.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by'  the  implications  of  the  way 
in  which  the  conflict  over  WIC  has 
played  itstlf  out. 

Last  yesr  Congress  i4>propriated  $1.5 
billion  fot  WIC.  Of  that  sum.  $1,255 
billloQ  was  intended  for  the  first  10 
months  oi  the  fiscal  year,  and  $245 
million  wiis  earmazked  for  the  last  2. 
Diq>layini;  a  generous,  if  imprudent, 
degree  of  faith  in  OMB's  trustworthi- 
ness. Com  Tcss  made  the  u>PFopriation 
for  Augui  t  and  September  contingent 
on  an  Exe  cutive  budget  request.  When 
that  requ(  st  arrived,  it  fell  $76  million 
short  of  t  le  level  set  out  by  Congress. 


Now  $76  million  may  not  sound  like 
a  grand  sum.  Why  Just  the  other  day. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  miraculously 
found  $4  billion  floating  in  the  Penta- 
gcm's  accounts.  But  when  it  oomes  to 
buying  orange  Juice,  milk,  and  eggs. 
$76  mUliim  still  goes  a  kmg  way. 

By  withholding  the  $76  million. 
OMB  would  have  forced  a  7.7  percent 
reduction  in  the  number  of  people  re- 
ceiving WIC  asslstsniy  nationwide. 
That  would  have  meant  more  than 
235.000  pregnant  wcmien.  infants,  and 
young  children  denied  aoceas  to  ade- 
quate amounts  of  basic  nutrients.  In 
my  own  home  state  of  Ohio,  some 
25.000  women  and  babies  would  have 
lost  WIC  coverage. 

With  retard  to  WIC.  the  fundamen- 
tal human  issue  is  simple:  Will  we  help 
poor  pregnant  women,  often  teen- 
agers, bring  healthy  children  into  the 
world  or  wiU  we  «HWMi>mn  them  to  bear 
of fq)ring  disadvanta^d  from  birth?  A 
recent  study  of  the  WIC  Program  in 
Massachusetts,  carried  out  by  the 
State  department  of  public  health, 
found  that  women  on  WIC  have 
babies  that  weigh  more,  are  more 
mature,  and  are  less  likely  to  die 
shortly  after  birth  than  babies  bom  to 
comparable  women  not  receiving  nu- 
tritional assistance. 

The  way  in  which  the  fii^t  over 
WIC  has  bem  resolved,  though,  raises 
a  political  issue  as  welL  OMB's  with- 
holding of  WIC  funding  is  by  no 
means  the  first  instance  in  which 
OMB  has  deliberately  flaunted  Con- 
gress' spending  authority.  A  similar 
conflict  recoitly  developed,  for  exam- 
ple, over  the  level  of  funding  for  re- 
search grants  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  When  it  comes  to  as- 
signing blame  for  the  deficit,  no  one  is 
more  eager  to  remind  the  Nation  of 
Congress'  power  over  spending  than 
David  Stockman.  When  the  spending 
is  not  to  Mr.  Sto(±man's  liking,  it 
seems,  he  is  less  particular  about  his 
adherence  to  constttutioaal  principles. 

Rather  than  wasting  tinie.  effort, 
and  taxpayers'  money  forcing  OMB  to 
carry  out  its  reqwnslbilities  as  each  of 
these  cases  arises,  perhi^is  Congress 
should  consider  a  general  legislative 
remedy  that  would  remove  OMB's  ob- 
structive capabilities.  Such  a  move 
would  almost  certainly  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  government— a  cause  that 
the  Director  of  OMB  has  always 
champicmed. 


TAX  SIMPUFICA'nON.  A 
WELCOME  (X>NCEPT 

(Mr.  DARDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  ^)eaker,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said. 

The  acoounts  of  the  United  States  of 
AmiHra  ought  to  be  . . .  made  as  Btrnple  as 
those  of  the  common  fanner,  and  caiM^  of 
being  understood  by  common  f  armen. 


The  present  tax  system,  however,  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  simple  method  of 
collecting  revenue  Jefferson  envi- 
sioned. Since  the  adoption  of  the  16th 
amendment  to  the  Oomtltutian  in 
1913.  the  simplicity  of  our  Tax  Code 
has  been  usurped  by  a  complicated 
system  of  loopluAes  and  deductions 
which  <nily  a  few  understand. 

Our  current  tax  system  suffers  from 
a  number  of  structural  deficiencies 
such  as  a  narrow  tax  base  that  forces 
high  marginal  rates  on  taxable 
income;  unfavmvble  interaction  of  the 
tax  syrtem  with  inflation  which  arbi- 
trarily increases  real  tax  burdens;  and 
a  wide  array  of  corporate  and  individ- 
ual tax  preferences  that  distort  eco- 
nomic choices  and  misallocate  re- 
sources. Presently,  a  number  of  invest- 
ments, methods  of  financing,  and  ia- 
dustrtes  are  fiivored  in  the  tax  system 
over  others.  As  a  result,  how  to  fi- 
nance, how  to  produce,  and  what  to 
produce  are  too  often  motivated  by 
tax  considerations  rather  Vtuai  by 
what  consumers  want  and  the  real 
cost  of  resources  in  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  investments  and 
other  economic  choices  are  made  for 
tax  rather  than  fundamental  business 
reasons,  our  Natiim's  resources  are 
squandered.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we 
regain  control  of  our  tax  system  and 
stop  allowing  It  to  dictate  our  personal 
and  business  decisions.  Aocordin^y,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  President  and 
leaders  in  Congress— both  Democratic 
and  Republican— are  supporting  pro- 
posals for  tax  simplifications.  The  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  have  in  recent 
years  expressed  their  disdain  for  the 
present  tax  system  and  are  calling  for 
changes  to  simplify  our  Tax  Code. 

Since  the  99th  Congress  omvened. 
more  than  10  bUls  have  been  intro- 
duced calling  for  simplification  in  the 
form  of  a  flat  tax  or  a  modified  flat 
tax.  The  biUs  that  are  currently  re- 
ceiving the  most  serious  coosideratiaD 
include  the  Bradley-Gephardt  and  the 
Kemp-Kasten  modified  flat  tax  pro- 
posals. The  suinwrt  that  these  prt^oa- 
als  have  gained  from  both  parties  is  in- 
dicative of  the  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress  for  tax  reform. 

I  agree  In  principle  with  the  Presi- 
dent's efforts  to  make  sweqiing 
changes  to  our  tax  system  as  outlined 
in  his  tax  prc^oaals  to  the  Congress 
for  faiznesB,  growth,  and  strnpUdty. 
Like  the  President,  I  believe  we  cannot 
allow  tax  reform  to  be  a  disguise  for  a 
tax  increase.  Lower  tax  rates  wHl  stim- 
ulate woiiL.  encourage  savings  and  in- 
vestment, and  dlaoourage  unproduc- 
tive tax  shelters.  The  President's  pro- 
posal would  replace  the  present 
system  of  14  bra^ets  with  3  simple 
brackets  of  15.  25.  and  35  percent 
These  rate  changes,  however.  wUl  be 
feasible  only  if  the  taxable  income 
base  is  broadened.  I  will  not  support 
changes  which  shift  the  tax  burden  to 


those  already  paying  their  fair  share 
of  taxes. 

Many  areas  of  the  Tax  Code  need 
reform  to  increase  fairness  for  f«i««nu« 
and  mainstream  America.  Our  tax 
system  should  work  to  the  advantage 
of  the  American  family,  gtvtag  It 
strength  rather  than  being  a  constant 
strain.  The  value  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption must  be  restoted  and  indexed 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflatinn  llie  pstwrt- 
slons  in  our  Tax  Code  whldi  dtsertml- 
nate  against  mouses  wotfclng  in  the 
home  must  be  eliminatrd  The  tax 
system  must  be  restnietured  so  that 
an  income  is  taxed  uniformly  and  eon- 
sistently  by  being  subject  to  the  same 
rules. 

Although  I  agree  with  Buidi  of  the 
President's  proposal.  I  am  opposed  to 
certain  particulars.  I  am  in  favor  oi 
simplifying  the  <^'»"p'*»  system  of 
itemised  deductions,  exclusions  and 
special  credits.  I  do  not  however,  be- 
lieve the  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  should  be  dtanlnated.  Ireoognte 
the  need  to  dose  loopfatdes  that  allow 
deductions  for  entertainment  and 
business  meals.  Yet  I  do  not  agree 
that  oompensation  sudi  as  health  ben- 
efits, life  insurance,  and  retirement 
plans  can  be  included  as  taxaWe 
income. 

Beytmd  the  fairness  that  rate  redue- 
tlons.  base  broadening.  •"«<  ellmlmk 
ticm  of  medal  preferences  Uie  Presi- 
dent's invposal  wm  provide.  Congress 
must  work  to  insure  that  the  overan 
pnvosal  we  pass  is  fair  in  order  to  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  their  tax  system.  We  must  also 
insure  that  any  tax  reform  measure 
continue  fostering  growth  In  business, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  tax  system  that  encour- 
ages them  to  work.  save,  and  invest 
that  lewards  their  decisioti  to  take 
rIdEs;  and  which  aUows  them  to  allo- 
cate resources  efficiently  based  on  eco- 
nomic rather  than  tax  nmshlnstlons 
Our  goal  should  be  to  create  a  Tkx 
Code  which  halanrrs  the  necessary 
revenues  of  our  Government  and  the 
equity,  efficiency,  and  simpUdty  the 
American  people  deserve  In  a  fair  tax 
system. 


D  1700 


CURRENT  LEVEL  OF  SPENDING 
AND  REVENUES  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1986 

Ttut  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  South  Candlna  [Mr.  Dn- 
sicxl  is  recognised  tot  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Chabman  Whuam  EL  Gbat 
m.  pursuant  to  the  procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  section 
311(b)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  I  am  submitting  the  offi- 
cial letter  to  the  Speaker  advising  him 
of  the  current  levd  of  mending  and 
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revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985.  Since  my 
last  report,  the  conference  report  to 
accompany  HJl.  1869.  "Repeal  of  Con- 
temporaneous Recordkeeping"— loss  of 
$150  million  in  revenues— has  been 
ratified  by  both  bodies  and  signed  into 
law. 

The  current  level  is  used  to  compare 
enacted  spmdlng  after  the  start  of  a 
fiscal  year  with  the  aggregate  ceiUng 
on  budget  authority,  outlays,  and  reve- 
nues established  in  a  second  budget 
resolution  and  enforced  by  point  of 
order  pursuant  to  section  311(a)  of  the 
act  The  term  current  level  refers  to 
the  estimated  amount  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  entitlement  author- 
ity, and  revenues  that  are  available— 
or  wIU  be  used— for  the  full  fiscal  year 
in  question  based  only  on  enacted  law. 

Aa  with  last  year,  the  procedural  sit- 
uation with  regard  to  the  spending 
ceiling  is  affected  this  year  by  section 
4(b)  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
280.  Enforcement  against  possible 
breaches  of  the  qiendlng  celling  imder 
secUon  311(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  wlU 
not  vply  where  a  measure  would  not 
cause  a  committee  to  exceed  its  "ap- 
propriate allocation"  made  pursuant 
to  section  302(a)  of  the  Budget  Act.  In 
the  House,  the  appropriate  302(a)  allo- 
cation Includes  "new  discretionary 
budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment authority"  only.  It  should  be 
noted  that  under  this  procedure  nei- 
ther the  total  level  of  outlasts  nor  a 
ecHnmittee's  outlay  allocation  is  con- 
sidered. This  exception  is  only  provid- 
ed because  an  automatic  budget  reso- 
lution is  in  effect  and  will  cease  to 
apply  if  Congress  revises  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  intent  of  the  section  302(a)  "dis- 
cretionary budget  authority"  and 
"new  entitlement  authority"  subceil- 
ing  provided  by  section  4(b)  of  the  res- 
olution is  to  protect  a  committee  that 
has  stayed  within  its  own  spending  al- 
location—discretionary budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— 
from  points  of  order  if  the  total  spend- 
ing ceiling  has  been  breached  for  rea- 
sons outside  of  its  control.  The  302(a) 
allocations  to  House  committees  made 
pursuant  to  the  conference  report  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  280 
were  printed  in  the  Cohgrxssiohal 
RscoRD.  September  25.  1084,  H  10190 
(H.  Rept.  98-1079.  page  32). 

As  Chairman  of  the  Budget  Process 
Task  Force,  and  on  behalf  of  Chair- 
man Orat.  I  intend  to  keep  the  House 
informed  regularly  on  the  status  of 
current  level. 

Housi  or  RoacaKHTATivB. 
Comams  on  tbb  Bddor, 
Waahington.  DC.  June  5,  J9S5. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  OVmol,  Jr., 
Speaker.    I/.&    Hou$e   of  Repmentattvei, 
WasAinffton,  DC. 

Dnut  Ma.  Spbakb:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
luooedure  which  It  had  adopted  In  connec- 
tion with  its  reaponstbOltleB  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 


to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending. 

Pursuant  to  Committee  Rule  10,  I  am 
herewitn  transmitting  the  status  report 
under  B.  Con.  Res.  280,  the  Pint  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  PIscal 
Tear  IfSS.  This  report  reflecte  the  adopted 
budget  resolution  of  October  1,  1984.  and 
the  current  CSO  estimates  of  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  revenues. 

As  w^h  last  year,  the  prooedtiral  situation 
with  retani  to  the  spending  ceiling  is  affect- 
ed this  year  by  Section  4(b)  of  H.  CZon.  Res. 
380.  Enf  orcemmt  against  possible  breaches 
of  the  ^ndlng  ceiling  under  Section  311(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act  will  not  apply  where  a 
measur^  would  not  cause  a  committee  to 
exceed  tits  "appropriate  allocation"  made 
pursuant  to  Section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  In  the  House,  the  appropriate  302(a)  al- 
locatlod  includes  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  and  "new  entitlement  authority" 
only.  It  should  be  noted  that  under  this  pro- 
cedure neither  the  total  level  of  outlays  nor 
a  committee's  outlay  allocation  Is  ctmsid- 
ered.  TUs  exception  is  only  provided  be- 
cause an  automatic  budget  resolution  is  in 
effect  and  will  cease  to  apply  if  Congress  re- 
vises the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

The  intent  of  the  Section  303(a)  "discre- 
tionary {budget  authority"  and  "new  entitle- 
ment authority"  subceillng  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 4(9)  of  the  resolution  is  to  protect  a 
committee  that  has  stayed  within  its  spend- 
ing allocation— discretionary  budget  author- 
ity and  new  entitlement  authority— from 
points  of  order  if  the  total  spending  celling 
has  been  breached  for  reasons  outside  of  its 
control.  The  302(a)  allocations  to  House 
committees  made  pursuant  to  the  confer- 
ence refort  on  H.  Con.  Res.  280  were  print- 
ed in  the  CoHOKXSSioRAL  Record,  Septemlier 
25.  1984.  H  10190  (H.  Rept.  98-1079),  page 
32). 

The  attached  tables  compare  actual  legis- 
lation t^  each  committee's  302(a)  allocation 
of  discaetlonary  budget  authority  and  of 
new  entitlement  authority. 

With  pest  wishes, 
Sii>cerely, 

WuuAM  H.  Orat  HI, 

Otairman. 
Report  TO  the  Sfsaker  op  the  U.S.  Hovse 
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BUDGET  AUTHOaiTT 

leaaure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 

af  thority  which  la  not  included  in  the 

level   estimate   and   that   exceeds 

I  illlion  for  fiscal  year  1985,  if  adopt- 

inacted.  would  cause  the  appropriate 

'  budget  authority  for  that  year  aa 

in  H.  Con.  Res.  380  to  be  exceeded. 


OUTLATS 

Any  pleasure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment aathority  which  is  not  included  in  the 


current  level  estimate  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1985,  ll  adopted  and  enacted,  would 
cause  the  aapropriate  level  of  outlays  for 
that  year  as  itX  forth  In  H.  COn.  Res.  380  to 
be  exceeded. 


1       * 

Any  measwe  that  would  result  in  a  reve- 
nue loss  for  fiscal  year  1985.  if  adopted  and 
enacted,  would  cause  revenues  to  be  less 
than  the  appropriate  level  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  in  H.  Con.  Res.  380. 
Fiscal  year  J98S  budget  authority  compari- 
son of  currtnt  level  and  budget  resolution 
allocation  ^  committee 

On  milUoni  of  dollan] 
I  Current  level 

I  Budget  Authority 

House  CJommlttee: 

Total  currnt  level.. -5,385 

Appropriations        Committee: 

Discretionary ( -4,497) 

Authorising  |  committee— Otscre- 
lon: 
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their  303(a)  allocation. 
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n.S.  Congress, 

(70N<^8SI0HAL  BlTDGXI  OPPICE, 

1  Washington,  DC,  June  4. 1985. 
Hon.  WnxiAi  i  H.  Orat  HI, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget.  U.S. 

House  Qf\  Representatives.  WashingtoTi, 

DC 

Dear  Mr.  ^^raikiian:  Pursuant  to  section 
308(b)  and  ia  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
(Tongressiona)  Budget  Act,  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
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revenues  in  comparison  with  the  appropri- 
ate levels  for  those  items  contained  In  the 
moat  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  1985  budget  (H.  C^on.  Res.  380). 
This  report  for  fiscal  year  1985  is  tabulated 
as  at  close  of  business  May  30,  1985,  and  Is 
baaed  on  assumptions  and  estimates  consist- 
ent with  H.  Con.  Res.  380.  A  summary  of 
this  tabulation  Is  as  follows: 
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Since  my  last  report  the  Congress  has 
cleared     the     AutomobUe    Recordkeeping 
Repeal  Bill.  H.R.  1889,  which  decreases  rev- 
enues by  $160  million. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Rudolph  O.  Prnner, 

Director. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
obliged  for  personal  reasons  to  return 
to  my  district  yesterday  afternoon  and 
to  miss  four  rollcall  votes  on  HJl. 
1460.  the  AnU-Apartheid  Act  of  1985. 
If  I  had  been  present  U>  vote.  I  would 
have  voted  ag^nst  the  substitutes  pro- 
posed by  Representatives  OumnasoH 
and  Dkllums.  against  the  motion  to 
recommit  with  Instructions,  and  for 
final  passage. 


COYNE  SUPPORTS  THE  MEDI- 
CARE AND  MEDICAID  PATIENT 
AND  PROGRAM  PROTECTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cothk]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  action  taken  yesterday 
by  the  House  when  it  m>proved  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Patient  and 
Program  Protection  Act. 

Health  care  professionals  who  woric 
with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  now 
licensed  by  individual  States  and.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  may  be  licensed  by 
more  than  one  jurisdiction.  When  a 
State  revokes  or  suspencis  a  license  to 
operate  because  an  individual  does  not 
meet  professional  standards,  that 
practitioner's  ability  to  practice  ends 
in  that  State. 

Sanctions  in  one  State,  however,  do 
not  prohibit  a  practitioner  from  oper- 
ating in  another  State.  Indeed,  in 
some  instances.  State  law  prohibits  ac- 
tions against  a  practitioner  based 
solely  on  another  State's  sanctions. 
States  willing  to  act  may  be  unaware 
of  sanctions  taken  elsewhere  and. 
when  made  aware,  can  be  slow  to  act. 
In  some  States,  the  sanction  process 
can  take  up  to  3  years. 

Current  law  also  limits  the  Federal 
Government  in  any  effort  to  prevent 
certain  abuses  by  health  care  provid- 
ers. The  Departoient  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  can  exclude  from 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  participation 
those  health  care  practitioners  who 
commit  acts  against  the  program  and 
program  beneficiaries.  HH8  is  not  em- 
powered to  ejdude  from  program  par- 
ticipation individuals  convicted  of  such 
crimes  as  fraud,  financial  abuse,  ne- 
glect of  patients  or  unlawful  dlsMbu- 
tlon  of  controlled  substances.  More- 
over, HHS  cannot  impose  a  nationwide 
sanction  on  individuals  or  entities 
sanctioned  by  a  State.  Most  sanctions 
are  thus  necessarily  limited  to  State- 
by-State  action. 

This  situation  opens  the  door  to  seri- 
ous abuses  of  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs  as  violators  fall  through 
the  legislative  cracks.  A  comparison  of 
State  and  Federal  sanctions  is  reveal- 
ing. From  1977  to  1982.  State  licensing 
boards  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  and 
Ohio  sanctioned  328  practitioners, 
more  than  half  of  whom  failed  to  meet 


professional  standards.  Meanwhile, 
the  Federal  Government,  lot  the 
period  ftom  1975  to  1982.  eziduded 
only  335  practitioners  natloawtde.  Of 
the  328  sancUcmed  by  the  three 
States,  (mly  15  were  also  excluded  by 
HHS. 

This  legislation  would  change  that. 
Any  individual  or  entity  whose  license 
is  suspended  by  a  State  board  would 
be  forbidden  to  operate  In  aU  State 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs.  In 
addition.  HHS  could  bar  from  partid- 
patlon  persons  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  related  to  theft,  fraud,  embes- 
zlement  or  financial  abuse  In  connec- 
tion with  health  care  delivery.  Those 
convicted  of  certain  drug  offenses 
could  be  barred  as  weU.  Individuals  m 
entities  convicted  of  a  program-related 
crime  would  be  excluded  from  pro- 
gram participation  for  a  mtnfanimi  of  5 
years. 

Mr.  l^ieaker.  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients  deserve  comprehensive  pro- 
tection from  abuses,  which  is  why  I 
voted  in  favor  of  passage  of  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Patient  and  Pro- 
gram Protectiao  Act. 


THE  HISTORIC  SITES  ACT: 
FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  TO 
PRESERVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  CMr.  Buszamavxb] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
American  history  lives  throuiJUMit  the 
United  States  today.  AcrosB  the  coun- 
try stand  living  reminders  of  our  Na* 
tlon's  past— Jamestown.  Gettysburg. 
Valley  Forge.  Fort  Davis  and  many 
others.  By  visiting  these  histoilc  sites, 
we  learn  about  the  peoide.  the  events 
and  the  values  that  shaped  our  coun- 
try. These  national  treasures  have 
been  preserved  for  us.  for  our  children 
and  for  generations  to  come. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  was 
vital  to  the  preservatlan  of  historic 
places  in  our  country.  Fifty  years  after 
Its  enactment,  the  UJB.  Govenunent 
has  custody  of  nearly  200  hlstarlc  sites 
in  the  National  Park  System.  Through 
the  National  Historic  Landmarks  Pro- 
gram and  the  National  Register  of  Hl»- 
toric  Places,  the  National  Park  Sovioe 
encourages  public  and  iwlvate  partner- 
ship in  the  presoratlon  etlott,  pn- 
serving  places  tanpmtant  In  American 
history  to  its  national  policy. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Historic 
Sites  Act.  0(mgress  had  acted  to  care 
for  particular  historic  sites,  such  as 
important  battlefields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Civil  War.  The  Antlqtil- 
ties  Act  of  1906  enabled  Presidents  to 
designate  certain  prehist<»1c  and  his- 
toric sites  on  the  public  domain  as  na- 
tional monuments.  These  actkais  were 
initial  steps  in  the  effort  to  preserve 
our  national  heritage.  At  the  same 
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Ume.  with  the  pace  of  national  devel- 
opment rapidly  increaaing.  these  ac- 
tions fafled  to  protect  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  nationally  algnlfinant  places. 

Concerned  dtiaens  and  officials  rec- 
omlsed  the  need  for  quick,  decisive 
action.  In  the  VJB.  Ccmgress,  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  and  Con- 
gressman Maury  Maverick  of  Teus  in- 
troduced a  bUl  early  in  1935  to  address 
this  national  need.  Congressman  Mav- 
erick, a  first-term  Congressman  from 
Texas,  was  determined  to  get  San  Jose 
Mission  declared  a  nationally  signifi- 
cant site.  Surely  he  would  be  pleased  if 
he  knew  that  Mission  San  Jose  and 
three  other  missions  in  the  San  Anto- 
nio area  are  now  part  of  a  national  his- 
torical park. 

On  August  21.  1935.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sigiwd  the  His- 
t(»lc  ates  Act  into  law.  The  act  states 
that  it  is  "a  naticmal  policy  to  preserve 
for  public  use  historic  sites,  buildings 
and  objects  of  national  significance  for 
the  Inspiration  and  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  The  act 
gave  broad  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Initiate  and  oversee 
preservatitm  activity.  It  directed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  record  and 
document  histmic  structures  with 
drawings  and  photographs.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  had  already  begun 
this  work  in  1933,  and  the  Historic 
Sites  Act  gave  legal  authority  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  Historic  American 
Bufldings  Survey  and.  later,  the  His- 
toric American  Engineering  Record. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  also  called  for 
a  nationwide  survey  to  identify  sites 
significant  to  UJB.  history.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  survey  was  to  identify 
those  places  having  exceptional  value 
as  commemorating  or  Illustrating  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  This  na- 
tional survey  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  National  Histcnic  Landmarks  Pro- 
gram and  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places.  In  1966.  these  programs 
were  expanded  once  again  to  include 
sites  significant  to  State  and  local  his- 
t(»y. 

The  Historic  Sites  Act  of  1935  fur- 
ther authorised  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  certain  restrictions,  to 
acquire,  restore,  and  manage  proper- 
ties and  to  assist  others  in  doing  the 
same.  It  enabled  the  Secretary  to  build 
and  maintain  museums  at  historic 
sites  in  tmler  to  educate,  the  public 
about  their  significance. 

Finally,  the  act  established  what  is 
now  caned  the  National  Park  System 
Advisory  Board,  a  body  of  concerned 
dtiaens  with  expertise  In  cultural  re- 
sources and  other  park-related  disd- 
plines. 

The  1935  Historic  Sites  Act  laid  the 
groundwork  for  future  preservation  ef- 
forts. It  fostered  numerous  statutes 
adding  particular  sites  to  the  National 
Park  System.  The  1949  legislation  cre- 
ating the  National  Trust  for  Historic 


Presentation  was  created  "to  further 
the  pdllcy  enunciated  in  the  Historic 
Sites  4ct."  The  National  Trust  was  de- 
signed! to  acquire  historic  prtqperties 
and  promote  dtiaen  involvement  in 
preservation  efforts. 

Fifty  years  after  its  passage,  the  His- 
toric Sites  Act  retains  its  imiiortance. 
The  Astoric  Sites  Act  directs  the  Na- 
tional !  Park  Service  how  to  manage 
historic  properties.  It  guides  the  Parii 
Service  In  carrying  out  the  Historic 
Amerlean  BuikUngs  Siurvey.  the  His- 
toric American  Engineering  Record, 
and  the  Nati<»ial  Historic  Landmarks 
ProgrAu.  The  National  Park  System 
Advisory  Board  continues  Its  impor- 
tant ntle  in  bringing  professional  guid- 
anoe  and  public  Involvement  to  these 
and  otlier  service  functions.  Above  all. 
the  aci  remains  vital  for  its  fundamen- 
tal policy  statement  of  Federal  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  heritage. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  House 
Joint  Resolution  299.  to  recognise  the 
Historic  Sites  Act  for  its  significant 
contril^utions  over  the  past  50  years  to 
the  i<^tification  and  protection  of 
the  Nation's  cultural  heritage.  I  urge 
my  co$eagues  to  Join  me  in  this  com- 
memo^tive  tribute  by  cosponsorlng 
this  House  Joint  resolution. 

FIR^  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
OOM^EN  TEMPLE  INCIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevft>u8  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlanaa  from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
mariu  the  1-year  anniversary  of  the 
Oolden  Temple  inddent  which  led  to  a 
wave  0f  violence  in  India  in  which 
thoussnds  of  Sikh  men,  women  and 
chlldrtti.  and  hundreds  of  Hindus  per- 
ished. 

I  ris<  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  con- 
done the  Sikh  extremists  led  by  Jar- 
nail  Sfcigh  Bhindranwale,  whose  pro- 
vocati^  actions  were  at  least  partially 
reqTon^ble  for  the  Indian  Anny's 
eventuM  attack  on  the  Golden 
Temple.  Acts  of  terrorism  by  anyone, 
by  dt|ier  Sikh  or  Hindu  extremists, 
are  def lorable  and  ImmoraL 

Viol«ice  and  terrorism  have  no  le- 
gitimale  role  In  the  settlement  of  the 
Issues  Of  sectarian,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical difference  which  divide  these  two 
great  lieoples  of  India. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
many  tokhs,  partlcularty  those  outside 
of  India,  have  a  number  of  questions 
about  |the  inddent  which  even  today 
remaiil  unanswered.  For  example.  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  has  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ;  failed  to  allow  any  outside 
group,  I  Including  representatives  of 
Internationally  recognized  human 
rights  brganlzatlons,  to  conduct  an  in- 
dependent inquiry  Into  the  events 
which  I  led  up  to  the  attack  on  the 
OoldeA  Temple? 
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A  group  of  my  colleagues  a  biparti- 
san group,  I  might  add— and  I  request- 
ed permissi  on  to  travel  to  the  Punjab 
nearly  8  m  mths  ago.  but  our  request 
was  turned  down. 

Why,  Mil  l%>eaker,  did  the  Indian 
Govemmei^  choose  to  attack  the 
Temple  on  a  holy  day,  when  others  be- 
sides extr^aists  might  be  inside  the 
Temple?  What  of  allegations  that  the 
Indian  troops  In  some  fsshlon  dese- 
crated rare  manuscripts  and  other 
Items  of  relgious.  historical,  or  cultur- 
al value  at  ue  Tonple? 

Further.  JMr.  C^ieaker.  very  serious 
questltnis  Remain  about  the  violence 
which  occiiied  throughout  India  fol- 
lowing t^  ssBSBBlnaflon  of  Mrs. 
GandhL  Was  the  violence  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
Sikhs,  the  result  of  a  qwntaneous  ex- 
pression of  "madness"  or  "grief  and 
anger"  by  I  the  Hindu  majority?  Or 
were  the  rif>ts.  the  arson,  the  murders 
the  result  of  an  organised  plot  a^itast 
the  entire  6lkh  community?  Why  has 
the  Oovenunent  f  aUed  to  launch  an 
official  inquiry  of  the  inddent? 

These  are  amcmg  the  questions 
which  reiaain  unanswered  in  the 
minds  of  many  Sikhs,  induding  many 
of  my  consQtuents.  They  should  be  ad- 
dressed.     I 

Mr.  ^)ealker,  I  also  rise  today  to 
stress  my  firm  belief  that  all  parties, 
induding  the  Sikhs  and  the  Indian 
Government,  should  recommit  them- 
selves to  nestraint  and  cmidemn  all 
acts  of  violence  and  terrorism  when- 
ever they  Occur.  The  only  settlement 
which  can  fave  any  lasting  m»*ning  j^ 
one  that  Is  achieved  through  peaceful, 
political  njegotiations  conducted  in 
good  faith  l^tween  the  Sikh  communi- 
ty and  the  Indian  Government. 

There  Is  |no  room  for  violence  and 
terrorism  li^  such  a  process.  These  can 
only  serve  to  undermine  a  true  and 
lasting  peaee  between  all  the  peoples 
of  India.      I 

With  this!  in  mind.  I  urge  Prime  Min- 
ister Rajiv  Gandhi  and  his  Govern- 
ment to  strengthen  their  efforts  to 
reach  a  negotiated  setUement  to 
ensure  that  the  rights  of  the  Sikh  mi- 
nority are  protected.  The  basic  reli- 
gious and  pblitical  equality  of  the  Sikh 
petvle  mu^  be  preserved  imder  the 
law  through  dialog  and  agreement. 

Finally.  Mr.  ^leak^.  I  would  like  to 
applaud  th^  courage  of  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  fori  proceeding  with  his  plans 
to  come  to  the  United  States  next 
week  deqiite  the  threat  against  his 
life.  As  youi  know,  that  plot  by  a  smaU 
band  of  exjremists  was  foiled  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 
know  that  Sikhs  throughout  the  world 
were  shocked  and  outraged  at  the  rev- 
elation of  I  this  latest  assassination 
plot.  We  are  very  fortunate  that  the 
FBI  was  able  to  uncover  the  plot 
before  it  sucxxeded  and  further  imped- 


ed the  achievement  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  between  all  the  peoples  of 
India. 

I  think  there  is  no  one  in  the  body 
who  feels  more  strongly  about  the 
basic  validity  of  the  democratic  insti- 
tutions that  are  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  State  of  India,  but  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  important  for  people 
throughout  the  world  to  express  their 
concerns  about  human  rights  viola- 
tions when  they  occiir  against  obvious 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities  any- 
where in  the  world. 

I  certainly  mean  by  my  comments 
today  to  provide  no  disservice  to  the 
ongoing  effort  to  bring  together  the 
disparate  peoples  of  India  in  one 
united  country,  but  I  do  believe  that  I 
have  a  responsibility  in  representing 
my  constituents  and  we  as  an  institu- 
tion tiave  a  responsibility  in  looking  to 
human  rights  abuses  whenever  and 
wherever  they  occur,  and  simply  by 
asking  for  further  clarification  and  in- 
vestigation, we  today  reaffirm  our 
desire  to  see  the  Indian  people  and 
their  government  further  their  goals 
and  achieve  the  purpose  with  which 
tiiat  country  was  founded  almost  40 
years  ago. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis],  whom  I  know  to 
be  an  expert  on  Indian  affairs,  having 
traveled  there  and  lived  there  at  an 
earlier  time  in  his  life. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio],  that  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  he 
raise  this  question  and  this  concern 
before  the  House  today.  As  the  gentie- 
man mentioned.  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  will  be  in  the  United  States 
next  week  and  will  be  addressing  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  also  mentioned  that 
I  spent  a  littie  time  in  India  msrself. 
Indeed,  as  a  student  at  UCLA,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  participating  in  a  pro- 
gram called  Project  India  that  sent  a 
number  of  our  young  people  from  our 
campus  to  Southeast  Asia  to  travel 
through  India.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time 
with  our  peers,  coUege  students,  in 
1955  and  1965. 

It  was  my  privilege  on  my  first  visit 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
now  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  when  he 
was  also  a  student.  I  can  say  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  he  is  an  individ- 
ual who  is  committed  to  democratic 
principles,  an  individual  who  would  re- 
flect similar  concerns  that  the  gentle- 
man has  expressed  here. 

It  is  very,  very  clear  that  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  democratic 
system  is  a  recognition  of  the  values  of 
tolerance,  of  caring  for  the  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  of  peoples.  Freedom  of 
religion,  of  course,  is  basic  to  that. 


For  those  many,  many  Sikh  dtlzens 
who  now  are  living  in  this  country  and 
who  luive  contributed  so  much  to  that 
new  thrust  of  American  life.  I  am  sure 
that  they,  too.  would  want  to  express 
their  concerns  and  Join  with  the  gen- 
tieman in  the  concerns  that  he  has 
mentioned  here  on  the  floor. 

In  the  last  several  days  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  time  and  again 
with  our  colleague,  the  gentieman 
from  California  [Mr.  Chappix],  who 
has  a  number  of  Sikh  dtlzens  living  in 
his  district  who  have  been  most  con- 
cerned about  developments  in  South- 
east Asia.  It  seems  to  me  that-what  we 
are  really  attempting  to  do  here  Is  to 
communicate  to  what  Is  now  the 
world's  largest  democracy  our  concern 
that  all  of  us  share,  with  a  balance  of 
support  for  all  the  fundamentals  of 
the  democratic  process. 

Bfr.  Gandhi's  visit  here,  I  personally 
believe,  wHl  add  a  great  deal  to  that. 
The  gentieman's  comments  on  the 
floor  will,  I  think,  in  a  very  special 
way  express  the  interest  and  concern 
the  House  has  concerning  this  very 
critical  and  ftmdamental  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appred- 
ate  my  friend's  comments,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  associate  myself  with 
them,  particularly  with  his  latter  re- 
marks. I  look  forward  very  much  to 
Mr.  Gandhi's  visit.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  the  mutual  relationships  that 
exist  between  these  two  democrades. 

Having  studied  Asian  history  as  a 
student  in  coUege.  I  certainly  have  a 
very  great  belief  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions have  taken  root  in  the  subcon- 
tinent and  are  going  to  flourish 
through  the  years.  They  do  have  some 
very  difficult  challenges  in  inteip«ting 
the  vast  array  of  religious  and  ethnic 
groups  that  make  up  that  very  poly- 
glot and  disparate  state.  None  of  us  in 
this  country  should  in  any  way,  de- 
spite our  own  heritage,  underestimate 
the  difficulty  of  that  task. 

But  the  Sikh  community  is  a  very  vi- 
brant commimity,  both  economictilly, 
socially,  and  Intellectually.  It  exists  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  a  pillar,  I  think, 
not  only  of  Indian  economic  progress 
but  is  a  true  believer  in  donocracy  in 
India. 

I  simply  would  like  to  highlight  the 
need  that  that  community  has  to  be 
given  the  opportimlty  to  find  some 
areas  of  independence  and  autonomy, 
perhaps  at  the  local  level,  where  they 
have  large  numbers  in  certain  prov- 
inces, as  in  the  Punjab  area,  and 
where  I  think  their  interests  must  be 
given  full  consideration  by  the  Indian 
Government  as  it  attempts  to  develop 
its  system  of  federalism. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  my  colleague  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 


BCr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, let  me  say  further  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  that 
recenUy  I  had  the  (H>portunity  in  visit- 
ing the  district  of  the  gentieman  from 
California  [Mr.  CHAmz]  to  talk  with 
a  number  of  people  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Sikh  community  as  they 
are  making  a  new  kind  of  contribution 
to  the  world  of  democracy  here  in  our 
country.  It  truly  is  incredible  to  see 
the  contributions  that  have  been  made 
to  our  democratic  society  by  those 
who  are  Immigrating  to  us  in  this  gen- 
eration. They  are  among  the  most  in- 
telligent, the  most  industrious,  and  in 
some  cases  the  most  prosperous.  The 
Sikh  community  that  is  an  American 
community  Is  making  a  phenomenal 
contribution. 

Beyond  the  eoonranic  progress  that 
they  have  seen  and  made  and  the  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  our  indi- 
vidual communities,  it  is  fsudnating 
for  me  to  see  them  now  reaching  out 
and  attempting  to  express  once  again 
their  support  for  democratic  prlndples 
that  go  way  beyond  their  own  person- 
alized interests  today,  that  Is,  their  in- 
dividual interests,  their  fandly  intei^ 
ests,  and  perhi4»  even  their  selfish  in- 
terests. They,  too,  are  saying  that  "de- 
mocracy woiks  here,  it  works  in  India, 
and  let  us  just  make  it  all  the  better." 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appred- 
ate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

I  think  the  reason  we  are  here  today 
holding  up  the  interests  of  the  Sikh 
community  is  because  in  this  country, 
were  they  have  flourished,  where  they 
came  originally  as  farmworkers  and 
railroad  woi^ers.  they  have  attained 
the  status  of  professional  and  people 
active  in  the  acadonic  world  and  in 
the  sciences.  And.  additionally,  of 
course,  they  are  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful farmers  in  the  American  agri- 
cultural community. 

They  have  reaffirmed  their  Interest 
in  the  democratic  institutions,  and 
they  have  learned  how  to  use  them.  I 
think  the  efforts  we  are  putting  forth 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
testify  to  their  sophistication  and  un- 
derstanding as  to  how  the  world  works 
and  what  role  this  institution  may 
play  in  moving  Indian  policy  perhaps 
in  the  direction  of  accommodating 
their  concerns,  which  I  think  are  le- 
gitimate concerns,  about  the  temple 
massacre.  And  that.  I  think,  for  all  of 
us  is  a  question  that  needs  some  very 
real  answers  and  attention  given  to  it 
by  the  Indian  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
articles  from  Time,  Newsweek,  and  the 
New  York  Times  concerning  the 
temple  massacre  and  the  plot  to  assas- 
sinate Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Imbia:  SLAncHm  at  thx  GoLom  TutPLi 

The  elesAnt  marble-floored  courtjrard  of 
the  glided  Oolden  Temple  In  Amritsar  was 
strewn  with  bodies  And  blood.  The  once 
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■erene  tnd  peaceful  73-acre  temple  oomplez. 
the  boUett  ■hrtne  of  the  8ikh  lelickm.  stood 
•cured  utd  hraiati  •tta  M  boon  of  fierce 
flctitlnc  between  militant  eukha  and  Indian 
covemment  troopa.  In  iwelterlnt  heat  and 
the  dust  of  the  battie'a  aftennatb.  black 
crowa  and  vulturaa  perebed  on  the  temple's 
balustrades  tn  seardi  of  grisly  carrion.  For 
the  first  time  In  the  400-year  history  of  the 
Golden  Temple,  the  34-hour  prayer  vii^ 
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The  most  fanatical  leadN^  of  Sikh  extrem- 
ists. Bant  JamaO  Sincb  Bhindranwale.  37. 
who  had  provoked  the  vitdence.  lay  amooc 
the  dead.  Just  weeks  before,  be  bad  vowed 
to  defend  to  the  death  bis  supporters'  de- 
mands for  increased  religious  and  political 
autonomy.  "Let  them  oome."  he  had  said. 
"We  will  give  them  battle.  If  die  we  must, 
then  we  will  take  many  of  them  with  us." 

In  ordering  her  troops  to  storm  the 
temple.  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandhi  took 
her  biggest  political  gamble  since  she  de- 
clared a  national  emergency  in  1075.  Last 
week's  decision  could  add  to  the  tuimoO  of  a 
nation  already  torn  by  violence.  Some 
Indian  coBunentators  voloed  fears  for  the 
future  of  the  worid's  largest  democracy. 
"What  happened  inside  the  Golden  Temple 
is  a  turning  point  in  India's  modem  histo- 
ry." said  the  eminent  Sikh  Historian 
Khusbwant  Singh.  But  Mrs.  Gandbl  appar- 
ently felt  she  had  no  choloe  but  to  attadL 
Bhindranwale  and  hia  foUowers  had  stock- 
pQed  guns,  rifles,  antitank  missiles,  rodcet 
launchers,  hand  grenades  and  mortars 
inside  the  temple,  in  grim  contrast  to  the 
shrine's  Jewel-like  chambers  and  cupolas. 
The  defenders'  stiff  resistance  ended  in 
slauidliter  3M  Sikhs  and  50  soldiers  UUed. 
an  additional  00  Sikhs  and  110  soldiers 
wounded.  Unofficial  flgurea  placed  the  dead 
at  more  than  a  thousand. 

At  week's  end  the  violence  bad  not  yet 
subsided,  and  the  Indian  army  extended  its 
34-bour  curfew  in  most  of  the  northwestern 
state  of  Punjab.  Several  hundred  Bhindran- 
wale loyalists  who  bad  managed  to  escape 
the  siege  of  the  temple  continued  to  wage 
hit-and-run  attars  against  troops  in  Amrit- 
sar.  They  also  looted  shops,  set  fires  and 
killed  dvOiana.  An  additional  100  Sikh  ex- 
tremlsU  surfaced  in  Rajastban.  a  state  near 
the  Pakistani  border,  where  they  caUed 
upon  Sikh  members  of  the  army  to  rebeL 
Some  of  them  did  defect,  wliile  other  Sikhs 
apparently  donned  army  uniforms  In  an  at- 
tempt to  infiltrate  and  disrupt  the  front- 
line troops  that  shield  India  against  poten- 
tial attars  from  its  bitter  enemy.  Pakistan. 
The  rebellion  was  swiftly  quashed. 

Agitation  by  both  moderate  and  extremist 
Sikh  tactions  over  the  past  two  years  had 
brought  violoioe  In  Punjab  to  alarming 
levels.  In  the  past  four  months  alone,  more 
than  300  people  had  died  in  Slkh-insplred 
violence.  At  the  same  time,  tensions  from 
last  month's  rioting  among  Hindus  and 
Muslims  in  Braibay  had  built  to  such  a 
degree  that  politicians  began  questioning 
Mrs.  Gandhi's  control  over  the  country. 
There  was  speculation  that  further  InstabU- 
ity  could  cause  her  governing  Congress  (I) 
Party  to  suffer  a  serious  setback  In  the  na- 
tkmal  elections  scheduled  to  be  held  by  next 
January. 

Sikh  outrage  at  the  assault  on  the  temple 
echoed  throughout  India  and  around  the 
world.  Ignoring  curfew  laws,  hundreds  of 
Slkha  rioted  in  Punjab;  they  also  caused 
havoc  in  a  number  of  Indian  cities.  In  New 
Delhi  angry  Sikhs  demanded  Bhindran- 
wale's  body  for  cremation  and  vowed  to 
keep  his  legend  alive.  "If  one  Bhindranwale 


dies."  dkhs  at  a  New  Delhi  demonstration 
shouted  ,  "a  thousand  are  bom."  Two  mili- 
tants Qrandishlng  swords  attacked  the 
Indian  consulate  in  Vancouver.  nmnmAm 
leaving  it  a  shambles.  Security  was  in- 
creased )around  Indian  missions  in  the  VS., 
Oanadaj  Britain.  West  Oemany.  The  Neth- 
erlands land  Denmark,  where  there  are  ^- 
nlf  icanti  Sikh  populations. 

The  i^lsis  came  to  a  head  when,  in  an 
effort  tf>  press  home  its  demands  for  reli- 
gious siid  regional  autonomy,  the  Sikhs' 
Akall  Dal  Party  announced  that  it  would 
begin  t<^  block  gratai  shipments  to  the  rest  of 
India  fsom  Punjab,  which  is  the  nation's 
breadlMaket.  The  action  would  have  cut  off 
66%  of  the  country's  crucial  grain  reserves, 
threatetipg  wideqiread  famine. 

Three;  days  before  the  attack.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  imade  an  urgent  appeal  on  ™««n»i 
radio  aild  television  to  aU  Sikhs  to  end  their 
agitation.  She  outlined  a  framework  for  a 
settlem^t.  "Let  us  sit  around  the  table  and 
find  a  aolution."  she  pleaded.  She  had  al- 
ready agreed  to  most  of  the  Sikh  «««™«M« 
tta  relimous  autonomy  and  was  willing  to 
amend  me  constitution  to  Hiattwgiitfh  sikhs 
fnun  H^idus.  But  Mrs.  Gandhi  felt  that  if 
she  gav4  in  to  the  Sikh  demand  for  political 
autonomy,  she  would  risk  a  Hindu  *««^H|ifh 

On  Sunday  the  government  ordered  a  34- 
hour  ci#few.  and  told  all  Journalists  and 
photographers  to  leave  Punjab.  (Authorities 
later  coffiscated  the  film  of  those  who  had 
refused  to  comply.)  Roads  across  the  state 
borders  pmd  the  airports  were  dosed,  tratais 
and  bu^  stopped  running,  and  telephone 
and  telagraph  wires  were  cut  The  usually 
thrivinqPunJab  came  to  a  halt,  cut  off  from 
the  rest!  of  the  world.  About  4.000  govern- 
ment trOops  surrounded  the  Golden  Temple 
and  ordped  out  the  3.000  Sikhs  who  live 
there,  as  well  as  the  crowds  that  enter  daily 
for  wormip.  Many  heeded  the  wambigs.  but 
1.000  eatremlsts  defiantly  remained  Inside 
the  temf le. 

Bhlndhtnwale  held  out  in  what  is  de- 
scribed ^a  "the  throne  of  the  timeless"  in 
the  teni|>Ie's  basement  His  loyal  followers 
took  upipositions  they  had  been  fortifying 
for  months  with  — wHt»«g»  steel  armor  and 
bricks.  When  army  troops  finally  stormed 
the  defenses  Tuesday  evening,  they  met 
heavy  r»ristance  frcnn  rockets  and  machine- 
gun  fir^  Pinned  down  by  a  far  superior, 
better-afmed  force  than  they  anticipated, 
army  tttiops  called  for  reinf orcemenU  of 
tanks  aiM  artillery.  After  sU  hours,  the  ma- 
chine giins  fell  silent  and  army  sharpahoot- 
era  do^  in,  backed  up  by  troops  with 
bayonets.  When  army  troops  finally 
stormed  the  basement  they  found  the 
buUet-riddled  bodies  of  Bhindranwale  and 
his  two  (op  lieutenants. 

Bhind^wale's  death  was  in  the  proud, 
warring! tradition  of  Sikhism.  The  religion 
was  fouided  tn  the  16th  century  as  a  mono- 
theistic isynthesis  of  Hinduism  and  ~ 
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provements  from  the  central  government 
such  as  hlmr  wheat  pricea  and  more  In- 
vestment inJPunJab.  Some  Sikhs  want  a 
form  of  regiajpal  autonomy  that  would  give 
to  Punjab  au&ority  in  all  areas  of  state  gov- 
ernment excait  currency,  railways,  commu- 
nicatians  andfdefense.  Others  want  the  dty 
of  Chandigarh,  which  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  neighborkig  Hindu  state  of  Haryana.  to 
be  designated  exdusively  as  Punjab's  politi- 
cal capitaL     I 

and  charismatic  Bhindran- 
his  followers  as  "the  guiding 
in  1978  ss  the  most  radical 
He  pouessed  a  mythic 
destiny  and  daimed  from 
he  was  fated  to  lead  the 
struggle  for  autonomy, 
himself  from  the  more 
Dal.  Bhindranwale  began  in 
ly  places  as  sanctuaries  and 
grounds  for  Sikh  funda- 
around  him.  The  tall, 
lean  leader  alkrays  wore  a  sword  as  well  as  a 
.38  Smith  &  Wesson  revolver  on  a  gun  belt 
with  sflver  bdllets.  He  preached  that  Sikhs 
were  a  religious  group  apart  from  Hindus 
and  Muslims.,  with  a  divine  destiny  to  rule 
themselves  shd  escspe  the  corrupt  influ- 
ences of  Hlndb  and  Westem  values. 

By  ordering  the  assault  on  the  temple. 
Mrs.  Gandhi]  has  placated  critics  who  ac- 
cused her  of  nngerous  inaction  on  Sikh  ter- 
rorism. But  ^e  has  seriouidy  harmed  her 
standing  with  moderate  Sikhs  who  did  not 
suppmt  Bh|ndranwale's  fsnatldsm  al- 
though they  |«vered  the  Golden  Temple  as 
a  shrine  of  peace.  "I  don't  understand  why 
Mrs.  Gandhi  ^ve  the  order."  said  Historian 
Singh.  "We  1^  been  given  assurances  that 
there  would  qever  be  an  armed  Intervention, 
but  they  hav#  gone  back  on  their  word.  No 
serious  Sikh  ifm  entertain  thoughts  of  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Gandhi  now."  Only  through  cau- 
tious maneuvering  and  concessions  to  mod- 
erate Sikhs,  II  seems,  can  Mrs.  Gandhi  hope 
to  heal  the  wounds  left  by  last  week's  attack 
and  preserve.jlndeed  strengthen,  her  coun- 
try's unity.— By  Laura  LOpea.  Reported  by 
Dean  Brelis/New  Delhi 

The  Gokimr  Tbcplx  Shoot-Out 
The  darkness  of  night  had  faded.  Like  a 
shroud,  the  heat  of  June  began  to  settle 
over  the  Goloen  Temple  of  Amritsar.  Inside 
the  holiest  Shrine  of  India's  14  million 
Sikhs.>  500  txtremists  said  their  prayers 
and  cheeked  I  their  weapons.  Their  leader 
h  Bhindranwale.  a  fiery 
terrorist  in  a  turban:  their 
carve  an  independent  Sikh 
le  Punjab,  and  they  meant  to 
Outside,  hundreds  of  Indian 
doser.  Just  before  sunup 
lir  attack.  Running,  crawling, 
seeking  whatever  cover  they  could  find, 
they  tried  to  dislodge  the  defenders  without 
destroying  the  temple's  inner  sanctuary. 
But  they  felt  I  compelled  to  attack  the  Akal 
Takht  the  Sikh  Vatican.  Seven  tanks  bom- 
barded the  thre»«tory  structure— and  in  the 
smoking  mine  the  government  forces  found 
Bhindranwaln  bloody  corpse. 
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■  A  IBUi^century  offahoot  of  Hindulam  and  Ulam. 
Hfthlmn  frowni  on  the  caate  system  and  streoes 
monotlielam,  ln4ivldual  morality  and  martial  valor. 


Most  Indians  supported  the  attack,  and 
even  many  Sikhs,  who  constitute  fewer  than 
2  percent  of  India's  750  mllUon  popuUtlon, 
reluctantly  accepted  the  necessity  for  mlU- 
tary  action.  But  the  Army  imposed  only  a 
sullen  peace  on  the  Punjab,  the  ctiltural 
center  In  Sikhism.  And  In  New  Delhi, 
Jammu  and  Srinagar,  Sikh  militants  took  to 
the  streeu  In  rioU  that  left  11  dead,  further 
Inflaming  the  religious  and  ethnic  hatreds 
that  have  weakened  India  ever  since  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  showdown  at  the  Golden  Temple  was 
a  convulsion  worthy  of  Kipling.  It  had  been 
building  for  yean.  The  Akall  Dal.  the  Silth 
regional  party,  has  long  pressed  the  Indian 
government  to  grant  it  greater  autonomy  in 
the  Punjab.  And  frustraUon  had  driven 
hotter  heads  among  the  Sikhs  to  terror. 
Three  years  ago  a  group  of  snsssslnn  gunned 
down  newspaper  editor  Jagat  Narain,  a 
leader  of  the  Hindus  in  the  Punjab.  Bhin- 
dranwale, the  obscure  leader  of  a  group  of 
armed  Sikh  fundamentalisU,  was  arrested 
after  the  shooting.  The  police  quickly  freed 
him  after  his  followers  went  on  a  killing 
spree  in  protest,  and  Bhindranwale's  reputa- 
tion was  made.  Memliers  of  Gandhi's  pre- 
dominantly Hindu  Congress  (I)  Party  had 
previously  used  him  for  their  own  purposes. 
Hoping  that  he  would  split  the  moderate 
Akall  Dal  with  his  unacceptable  secessionist 
demands,  they  covertly  provided  him  with 
support. 

But  with  the  killing  of  the  editor,  it  wss 
clear  that  the  plan  had  succeeded  too  well. 
Brandishing  a  sliver  arrow  as  a  symbol  of  re- 
ligious authority.  Bhindranwale  quickly 
augmented  his  armed  band  with  unem- 
ployed youths  eager  for  a  cause.  The  self- 
proclaimed  holy  man  whipped  his  followers 
into  a  such  a  lather  of  sealotry  that  bands 
of  terrorists  began  roaming  throughout  the 
lush  Punjabi  countryside,  randomly  attack- 
ing Hindus.  Including  women  and  children. 
As  the  Hindus  retaliated  In  kind,  the  body 
count  rose  to  more  than  400,  and  business 
and  agriculture  slowed. 

f>aopers.— To  avoid  a  second  arrest  he  and 
his  private  army  took  refuge  In  the  Golden 
Temple.  He  shared  the  place  with  Sant  Har- 
chand  Singh  Longowal,  the  moderate  leader 
of  the  Akall  Dal.  It  might  have  been  wiser 
for  the  government  to  have  ejected  the  ex- 
tremists earlier,  before,  their  defenses  were 
complete.  But  Oandhl  settled  on  a  strategy 
of  letting  the  crisis  fester  imtU  she  could  be 
sure  that  the  rest  of  the  country  would  sup- 
port an  attack  on  a  religious  shrine.  For  a 
time,  she  even  seemed  conciliatory.  She  or- 
dered the  release  of  Sikh  political  prisoners, 
granted  the  traditionally  martial  Sikhs  the 
right  to  carry  daggers  on  domestic  Indian 
Airlines  flights  and  pledged  to  refer  other, 
more  substantive,  demands  to  special  tribu- 
nals. Clearly,  however,  Bhindranwale  had 
no  intention  of  being  aiveaaed;  his  goal  was 
to  provoke  so  much  violence  that  the  major- 
ity of  Sikhs  would  be  forced  to  dose  ranks 
and  support  his  struggle  for  an  independent 
state.  The  crisis  might  have  boUed  over  two 
weeks  ago  when  terrorists  inside  the  temple 
engaged  local  paramilitary  forces  a  series  of 
gun  battles.  But  even  then,  Gandhi  refused 
to  order  a  siege. 

What  finaUy  triggered  the  attack  was  the 
call  by  both  Bhindranwale  and  more  moder- 
ate Sikhs  for  an  economic  blockade  of  the 
Punjab.  Among  other  things,  they  asked  the 
Sikhs  to  block  roads  and  disrupt  train  serv- 
ice, gestures  that  would  have  cut  vital  grain 
shipment  from  the  region.  Faced  with  the 
threat  of  food  shortages  throughout  the 
rest  of  India,  Gandhi  went  on  national  tele- 
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vision  and  radio.  "Don't  shed  blood."  she 
pleaded  with  the  separatists.  "Shed  hatred." 
Finally  she  began  to  use  a  sterner  tone.  'No 
government  can  allow  violence  and  terror- 
Ism  any  premise  in  the  setUement  of 
Issues."  She  said  "Make  no  »«<»takf  about 
this."  E^ren  as  slie  was  broadcasting  her 
hourlong  appeal,  the  Indian  Army  was  seal- 
ing off  the  Punjab:  not  a  bicyde,  not  a  bul- 
lock cart,  no  trains,  buses  or  cars  moved. 
The  government  imposed  an  around-the- 
clock  curfew.  No  dtizens  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  border  and  all  foreigners,  indud- 
Ing  reporters,  were  expelled  under  the  For- 
eigners Act 

Taut  Nerve*.— The  govenunent's  greatest 
fear  was  that  a  careless  asatult  would 
enrage  moderate  and  extremist  Sikhs  alllu, 
increasing  separatist  pressures  rather  than 
curbtaig  them.  The  attack  was  planned  with 
great  caution.  To  underacore  the  secular 
loyalty  and  strength  of  the  Army,  Gandhi 
put  an  Indian  Muslim  in  charge  of  the  fe- 
cial commando  unit  assigned  to  confront 
Bhindranwale;  but  she  also  took  care  to  in- 
dude  four  Sikhs  among  the  top  six  military 
commanders  leading  the  operation.  Sikhs 
make  up  a  good  segment  of  the  Indian  offi- 
cer corps.  From  New  Delhi,  a  crack  com- 
mando imit  of  500  soldiers  trained  in  anti- 
terrorist  operations  flew  to  Amritsar.  As 
nerves  drew  taut  5.000  troopa  ringed  the 
temple  complex,  blocking  all  supply  and 
escape  routes.  Another  5,000  enforced  the 
curfew  in  the  dty.  Sharpshooters  were 
posted  at  vantage  points  overlooking  the 
Golden  Temple.  The  Army  cut  off  food, 
water  and  electridty  to  the  temple  and  set- 
tled in  for  a  prolonged  siege. 

The  defenders  had  stashed  away  enough 
supplies  to  last  several  weeks,  including  a 
generator  to  provide  electricity.  Shuhbeg 
Singh,  a  renegade  former  Indian  Army  gen- 
eral skilled  in  guerrilla  warfare,  had  assem- 
bled an  extensive  arsenal  to  be  used  in  any 
confrontation  with  the  government.  Among 
the  weapons  he  purchased— chiefly  from 
Pakistan— were  five  medium  machine  guns, 
20  to  35  light  machine  guns,  thousands  of 
rifles.  50  sten  submachine  guns,  antitank 
missiles,  rocket  launchers  and  Israeli-made 
bulletproof  vesta.  The  terrorists  buQt  sand- 
bag bunkers  along  the  marble  walls  of  the 
temple  and  set  up  mortars  and  machine 
guns  on  top  of  the  clock  and  water  towers. 
Then  they  hunkered  down  for  a  siege. 

From  New  Delhi,  a  central  «««mt«»wH  tasic 
force  composed  of  Gandhi  and  her  top  ad- 
visers, induding  the  home  and  defense  min- 
isters and  the  security  chief,  ordered  the 
Army  not  to  harm  the  Harmandir  Sahib, 
the  sanctuary  that  houses  the  moat  sacred 
writingB  of  the  Sikhs.  Over  loudspeakers. 
Army  officers  begged  the  terrorists  to  g^ve 
up  quietly  and  without  bloodahed.  Several 
hundred  Sikhs  eventually  came  out  carrying 
white  flags.  Longowal  and  a  number  of 
other  moderates  from  the  Akall  Dal  also 
left  with  their  followers.  But  Bhindranwale 
and  his  band  of  600  stayed  put  for  a  flght  to 
the  death. 

"We  went  in  not  in  anger  but  in  sadness," 
said  Lt.  Gen.  K.  Sunderji,  "We  went  tn  with 
prayers  on  our  lips  and  reverence."  The 
Golden  Temple  was  set  in  the  middle  of  an 
artificial  lake.  It  could  be  approached  only 
by  a  narrow  causeway  that  deprived  the 
troopa  of  cover.  Am  they  scrambled  over  the 
marble  bridge,  they  were  sitting  du^s.  Fif- 
teen soldiers  fell  dead  as  snipers  pidced 
them  off  one  by  one.  "We've  never  come 
under  such  heavy  fire."  said  one  Army  com- 
mander. 

One  government  soldier  who  did  manage 
to  crawl  his  way  across  the  causeway  waa 


picked  up  by  Bhindranwale's  men.  The  ter- 
rorisU  tied  him  up  with  sticks  of  dynamite, 
then  forced  him  out  into  the  full  view  of  his 
comrades  in  arms.  The  terrorisU  lit  the  fuse 
and  the  soldier  was  blown  to  bits.  That 
gruesome  sight  drove  the  soldiers  into  a 
frenzy.  Braving  the  exposed  causeway,  the 
government  commandos  attacked  in  wavea. 

The  fight  proved  to  be  a  mismatch.  Seven 
tanks  clanked  Into  the  compound  and 
pounded  the  Akal  Takht  Bhindranwale's 
last  redoubt.  The  raiders  found  his  body  In 
the  basement  of  the  ruined  building.  There 
were  two  bullet  holes  in  his  head.  Beside 
him  lay  his  right-hand  man.  Amrik  Singh, 
who  liad  a  leg  wound  and  a  bullet  hole  in 
his  skull.  Powder  bums  singed  the  head 
woimds  of  both  men.  The  bums  suggested 
that  they  had  carried  out  a  suicide  pact* 
Amrlk  Singh  apparently  shot  Bhindran- 
wale, then  took  his  own  life. 

Meanwhile,  simultaneous  attacks  were 
taking  place  at  more  than  40  other  Sikh 
temples  through  the  Punjab.  The  assaults 
were  successfuL  But  to  the  extent  that 
Bhindranwale's  goal  had  been  to  force  the 
Sikhs  into  a  new  awareness  of  their  separate 
cultural  and  religious  identity,  he  had 
amply  succeeded.  "Tou  can't  begin  to  under- 
stand our  reactians."  insisted  one  Sikh, 
"imless  you  think  hi  terms  of  the  Vatican 
being  besieged  and  overrun  by  Storm  Troo^ 
en." 

Such  feeling  is  bound  to  create  a  thirst  for 
vengeance.  Sikh  farmers  may  now  withhold 
shipments  of  grain,  and  unless  some  new 
moderate  leader  comes  forward,  other  Sikha 
seem  certain  to  renew  the  terrorist  cam- 
paign. Even  Oandhl  blamed  the  Akall  Dal 
for  falling  to  counter  the  terrorist  threat 
But  the  scapegoatlng  did  nothing  to  help 
moderate  Punjab  Sikhs  devdop  an  effective 
spokesman  for  their  polltteal.  religious  and 
economic  claims.  As  a  result  their  grievances 
may  deepen. 

RioU.— The  affair  did  offer  some  short- 
term  gains  for  Gandhi,  who  must  hold  gen- 
eral elections  by  January.  In  falling  to 
attack  while  the  terrorists  w«e  arming 
themselves,  she  imdoubtedly  increased  the 
ultimate  bloodshed.  But  by  waiting  unta 
the  situation  was  plainly  intolerable,  she  en- 
sured that  almost  all  of  India  would  back 
her.  She  needs  that  popular  support  not 
only  to  win  elections  but  to  restore  order  in 
many  other  troubled  regions  of  India. 

Fierce  rioting  l>etween  wiwHim  tad  Mus- 
lims led  to  more  than  200  deaths  in  the 
squalid  slums  of  Bombay  last  month.  And  in 
the  northeastern  Indian  state  of  Assam, 
where  some  5,000  people  died  in  Hindu- 
Muslim  rioU  last  year,  it  is  stfll  tense.  Clear- 
ly these  atavistic  lurches  are  a  threat  to  the 
central  Indian  government,  and  only  the 
central  government  can  bring  them  under 
control.  Over  the  longer  run.  however,  pop- 
ulations are  seldom  won  over  by  military 
presence  alone.  If  the  Punjab— the  bread 
basket  of  the  world's  most  populous  democ- 
racy—becomes a  center  of  sectarian  violence 
and  government  repression,  other  areas  of 
India  may  follow.  And  if  they  do.  ethnic 
hatred  could  once  again  threaten  the  coun- 
try's future. 

(Harry  Anderson  with  Patricia  J.  Sethi 
and  Sudip  Mawimrtar  in  New  Delhi  and 
bureau  reports.) 
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VBl  8419  To  Pon,  SiKB  Plot  To  Kul 

Oabbhi  n  not  UMrsd  Snun 

(By  Sunn  P.  Raaky) 

Wmhimitoii.     May     IS.— The     Federal 

Bureau  of  InvesUgatlon  nid  today  that  it 

had  foiled  a  idot  by  Sikh  terrorlaU  to  aaas- 

■tnate  Prime  ICtaiiater  Raiiv  Oandhi  of  India 

during  thii  visit  to  the  TTnlted  States  next 


wnilam  H.  Webster,  director  of  the  F3.L. 
said  in  a  statement  liere  that  the  bureau 
had  penetrated  a  plan  to  "train  a  group  of 
Sikhs  in  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  explosiTes" 
and  that  the  group  had  been  planning 
"guerrilla  type  operations  sgaiost  the  Qov- 
emment  of  India." 

In  addition  to  the  purported  plot  against 
Mr.  GandhL  Mr.  Wetiater  Mid.  the  Sikh  ter- 
rorists had  also  p»«»">-^  to  smsMliisti 
Bhajan  Lai.  Chief  Minister  of  the  Indian 
state  of  Haryana.  who  wis  in  New  Orieans 
for  medical  treatment  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Unireiaity  Eye  Center. 

ms  BwzAnnD  n  mw  OBLKAKS 

Phre  of  the  seren  men  identified  by  the 
P-BJ.  as  part  of  the  puipacted  oonviraey 
are  in  custody  In  New  Ortoam.  The  two 
othen  are  stlU  being  sought  in  the  New 
York  area. 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  scheduled  to  begin  a  state 
ristt  here  on  June  11.  The  State  Depart- 
ment said  today  that  it  did  not  expect  any 
changes  in  his  sdiedule  as  a  result  of  the 
dtodosure  by  the  PAX 

Mr.  Oandhl  is  the  son  of  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oandhl.  who  was  ■■asslnatfd  last 
Oct.  SI  at  her  residence  compound  in  New 
Delhi  by  two  of  her  Sikh  bodyguards.  Her 
assaaslnatian  touched  off  a  wave  of  rioting 
in  whidi  S.000  people  woe  killed. 

MOKX  AOTOIIOlfT  SOUOST 

The  Sikhs,  who  number  IS  million  out  of 
India's  7S0  mUllai  people,  are  demanding 
more  autonomy  in  the  Punjab,  their  home 
region. 

At  least  80  people  were  killed  and  150 
were  wounded  in  bomb  blasts  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Punjab  and  other  northern 
states.  In  New  Delhi  todsy.  qmradic  vlo- 
lenee  was  reported  in  a  strike  called  by  the 
opposition  to  protest  what  It  said  was  the 
Oovemment'B  failure  to  prevent  the  at- 
tacks. [Page  All.] 

State  Department  and  P3J.  officials  de- 
dined  to  speculate  on  whether  the  alleged 
eonspiraton  named  today  were  directly 
linked  to  the  recent  aeOons  in  India.  A  State 
Department  spokesman  mid  Sikhs  in  this 
country  had  not  been  singled  out  for  special 
attention  bef(»e  Mr.  Oandhl's  visit, 
roum  "tKu."  IS  nrouuirr 

The  purported  plot  was  outlined  in  an  af- 
fidavit fUed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  the  Eastern  District  of  New  Torit 
by  the  P3J.  and  the  Secret  Service.  The  af- 
fidavit identified  the  source  for  the  infor- 
mation as  "a  former  XJJB.  Navy  'Seal'  who 
has  been  known  to  the  P.BX  for  five  and 
<Hie-half  years." 

In  a  separate  Indictment  issued  last 
Thursday,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  in  New  Or- 
leans accused  five  Sikhs  of  plotting  to  kill 
the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Indian  state  of 
Haryana.  Four  of  the  purported  conspira- 
tors were  arrested  by  the  New  Orleans 
Police  Department  on  May  4  on  the  side- 
walk outside  of  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Lai  was 
staying.  The  fifth  was  arrested  by  P.B.I. 
agents  on  Sunday. 

An  affidavit  detailing  the  circtimstances 
of  the  purported  assassination  plot  named 


Tbomag  Norris.  a  special  F3.L  agmt.  as  an 
underco^  agent  who  had  been  in  contact 
with  oofc  of  the  Sikhs  involved  in  the  New 
York  cage.  Officials  at  the  United  States  At- 
torney'* office  in  Brooklyn  refused  to  con- 
firm or  fleny  that  Mr.  Norris  was  the  opera- 
Uve. 

The  utiderGova'  operative,  who  Is  referred 
to  thnNlghout  the  docummt  as  "A."  is  de- 
scribed gs  a  recipient  of  the  Congnsslonal 
Medal  of  Honor  for  his  service  in  Vietnam 
and  as  "an  expert  in  urban  guenUla  war- 
fare. Ingluding  the  use  of  explosives  and 
automatic  weapons." 

The  sfefidavit  alleges  that  Ourpartap  S. 
Blric.  ul  Stn^  and  Ammand  Singh  con- 
spired t*  kill  Mr.  Oandhl.  to  take  part  in  a 
military!expedition  against  India,  and  lo  re- 
ceive nyhinf  guns  and  plastic  explosives. 
Mr.  Btall  and  I^  Singh  are  also  accused  of 
to  solicit  another  Individual  to 
km  Mr. 

to  the  United  States  Attorney's 
office  inj  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Birk.  S3  years  old.  is 
a  residnt  of  Brooklyn  and  an  engineer  em- 
ployed by  Automated  Tolls  Inc.  in  Mount 
VemotuNew  York.  The  two  men  still  being 
sou^t  ^y  the  P.B  J.  are  Lai  Singh.  35.  irtio 
'  as  a  resident  of  Queens,  and 
Singh,  for  whom  authorities  said 
no  further  idoitification. 

to  the  affidavit,  the  undercover 
was  introduced  to  Mr.  Birk  and 
at  a  hotel  room  in  New  York  City 
'someone  from  the  state  of 
with  expertise  in  explosives  and 
weapons^" 

BOIOIRG  PLAHS  DISCLOSXD 

The  affidavit  charges  that  at  that  meeting 
the  two  men  told  the  undercover  operative 
that  they  represented  a  group  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  "cause  the  revolutionary  over- 
throw ol  the  present  Oovemment  of  India" 
and  thai  they  intended  to  do  so  in  part  by 
"a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  present 
remment  through  the  bombing  of 
llocations  in  India."  These  locations 
allegedljl  included  a  nuclear  power  plant, 
bridges,  hotels  and  government  or  public 
buildingg. 

At  the  same  meeting,  according  to  the  af- 
fidavit, the  two  men  also  asked  the  under- 
cover operative  to  provide  their  group  with 
military  itype  trainhig  in  the  United  States, 
spedfiodly  in  the  use  of  exploshrea  and 
automatic  weapons,  chemical  warfare  and 
urban  gtierrilla  tactics.  The  affidavit  said 
the  two  also  asked  if  the  undercover  open^ 
Uve  could  obtain  C-4  plastic  explosives  and 
machine!  guns  to  be  smugi^  into  India  for 
the  groub's  use  and  false  United  States  pass- 
ports tolfacllltate  entrance  and  exits  from 
India.     I 

The  Jttiuary  meeting  and  two  subsequent 
encounters  with  the  undercover  operative 
were  mopltored  with  electronic  surveillance 
equlpmeiit.  the  affidavit  said. 

At  a  news  conference  in  Brooklyn  today. 
Raymond  J.  Dearie,  the  United  SUtes  At- 
torney f f  r  the  eastern  district  of  New  York, 
said  no  explosives  or  weapons  were  passed 
to  the  alleged  terrorists  by  the  undercover 
operativiand  no  money  changed  hands. 

The  aindavit  detaOed  two  other  meetings 
betweenkhe  undercover  operative.  Mr.  Bli^ 
Lai  Sln0i  and  on  these  occasions  Ammand 
Singh.  At  a  meeting  on  Feb.  20  in  a  hotel  in 
Westbur|r,  L.L,  the  affidavit  said,  the  under- 
cover operative  asked  how  much  explosives 
the  grot^  needed.  According  to  the  affida- 
vit. Mr.  Birit  replied.  "Enough  to  blow  up  a 
bridge  t«e  size  of  the  Triboro.  Brooklyn  or 
Queensboro  Bridge  and  also  enough  for  a 
large  36-atory  building." 
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Mr.  Birk  allegedly  told  the  undercover  op- 
erative that  his  group  also  wanted  to  be  sup- 
plied with  th4  Ingram  9-mllUmeter  Mach-10. 
a  type  of  liachine  gun.  and  eventually 
would  need  ««nade  launehos.  The  affida- 
vit said  the  I  undercover  operative  replied 
that  he  oouldpupply  such  items. 

At  the  same  meeting.  Mr.  Birk  also  pur- 
portedly prea^ted  the  underoover  operative 
with  seven  photos  of  male  !»««««-  and 
asked  if  f alsejUhited  States  passports  could 
be  obtained  for  them.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs were  Uioae  of  Mr.  Birk.  Lai  Singh 
and  Ammand  Bingh.  the  affldavtt  said. 

The  affidavit  described  a  third  meeting, 
on  April  37.  m  which  the  undercover  opera- 
tive and  Mr.  Birk  and  Lai  Singh  drove  to  "a 
location  in  Columbia.  New  Jersey"  that  had 
allegedly  bee^  selected  by  the  two  Sikhs  as 
a  training  stt4  for  the  group's  activities.  Ac- 
affidavit.  Mr.  Bilk  and  Lai 
undooover  operative  that 
looking  for  someone  to  ss- 
Minister  Oandhl  during  hli 
trip  to  the  United  States. 

The  underopver  operative  then  suggested 
three 
tlon  and 
risks  of  ( 
vlt  said  the 
the  plans  I 
to  begin  put 
to  be  worked  ( 

The  affidav 
undercover 
begin  at 
that  he  I 
requested  av 

Mr.  Birk. 
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their  group 
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ith  the  two  men.  The  af fida- 
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It  later. 

said  the  two  men  told  the 

re  that  training  would 

lew  Jersey  site  on  Mi^  6  and 

have  the  explosives  they  had 

lie  then. 

was  arrested  in  New  Orle- 
ans on  May  4*  was  indicted  along  with  four 
other  Sikhs  i|i  connection  with  the  alleged 
plot  against  the  Chief  Minister  of  Haryana. 
The  other  fo«r  men  were  identified  as  Vir- 
taider  Singh,  85.  of  New  York  City.  Jasblr 
Sindhu,  25,  of  M»wK«^,n.  Sukhwinder 
Singh.  35,  of  the  Bronx  and  JaUnder  Singh 
Ahluwalla,  29^  a  cab  driver  in  New  Orleans. 

•  Mr.  KOSTMATER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. I  ■waai  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  matter  of 
human  righjts  In  India.  Today  marks 
the  1-year  adversary  of  the  Invasion 
of  the  Sikh  I  Golden  Temple  in  Amrit- 
sar  and  so  ft  is  particularly  timely  to 
briefly  revlflw  the  events  of  that  ca- 
lamity.        I 

Many  of  ^e  allegations  of  human 
rights  vlolajtlons  committed  against 
the  Sikhs  odeurred  during  and  follow- 
ing the  Indlkn  Army's  invasion  of  t^e 
Golden  Tei^ple.  After  the  Invasion, 
the  Indian  Army  remained  in  Punjab 
as  the  highest  legal  authority,  sharing 
power  withi  the  President  who  had 
been  ruling  Punjab  without  an  elected 
ministry.  Tl^  Army  and  the  President 
denied  PunUabl  citizens  basic  legal 
rights  despite  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
constitution  guarantees  those  rights 
and  prohibits  discrimination  based  on 
religion,  caste,  or  place  of  birth. 

The  U.8.  State  Department  reported 
that  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  Sikhs 
killed  in  Punjab  bore  signs  of  torture. 
The  wheresfcouts  of  some  Sikhs  ar- 
rested in  Punjab  since  June  1984 
remain  unknown.  Many  villagers 
report  that  (jhe  army  conducted  search 


and  cordon  operations  in  which  males 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  35  were 
taken  away  without  any  information 
of  their  whereabouts  given  to  their 
families. 

The  Sikhs  also  allege  that  during 
the  army's  June  5  invasion  of  the 
Golden  Temple  several  young  students 
were  arrested  and  held  as  "risks  to  the 
country's  security"  for  4  months.  They 
were  detained  in  an  Indian  Army 
prison  and  then  in  a  Punjabi  Jail 
before  the  supreme  court  intervened 
to  set  them  free. 

I  believe  human  rights  for  all  people, 
despite  their  political  or  religious  af- 
filiation, must  be  held  as  the  highest 
priority  in  India  and  in  every  country. 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
urging  the  Indian  Government  to  re- 
store those  rights  to  the  citizens  of 
Punjab  without  delay.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Bfr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  foregoing  special  order. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


D  1720 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Bfr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  my  5-minute  special  order  at  this 
time.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRAHON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Drzier] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  Small  Business 
Committee  began  marking  up  Chair- 
man Mitchell's  bill,  H.R.  2540,  to  au- 
thorize funding  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  its  programs 
through  1988.  The  chairman's  bill 
symbolizes  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  trjrlng  to  improve  Federal  small 
business  programs.  This  is  significant 
because,  to  me,  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  cuts  can  be  made  without 
compromising  the  Government's  com- 
mitment to  small  business. 

What  is  even  more  significant,  how- 
ever, is  that  so  many  of  my  coUeagues 
on  the  committee  now  feel  that  the 
chairman's  bill  falls  short  in  address- 
ing many  of  the  structural  and  concep- 
tual flaws  inherent  in  SBA  programs. 


They  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
you  can  make  cuts  without  liarmlng 
the  effectiveness  of  useful  small  busi- 
ness programs. 

I  am  pleased  by  this  approach  be- 
cause I  now  believe  that  my  efforts  to 
alert  Congress  to  the  agency's  flaws 
have  not  been  in  vain.  Earler  this  year 
when  the  administration  proposed  to 
dismantle  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  transfer  its  noncredlt  pro- 
grams to  the  Commerce  Department,  I 
embraced  the  plan  and  introduced  it 
as  a  legislative  package  in  HJl.  1461. 
Subsequently,  there  were  many  who 
complained  that  the  cuts  contained  in 
that  plan  were  shortsighted,  and 
would  lead  to  the  demise  of  small  busi- 
ness. Accordingly.  I  was  accused  of 
being  anti-small  business. 

But  thanks,  in  part,  to  the  spirited 
debate  that  followed,  we  now  know 
that  these  accusations  are  over  exager- 
ated  and.  in  many  instances,  complete- 
ly untrue.  For  example,  the  committee 
now  feels  that  we  can  do  away  with 
most  of  the  SBA's  direct  lending  pro- 
gram. It  is  outdated  and  lacks  cost-ef- 
fectiveness. 

There  is  also  significant  support  for 
ending  the  agency's  farm  disaster 
loans  and  consolidate  farm  relief  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, where  they  belong.  This  is  a 
simple  case  of  economic  wisdom,  as  is 
the  need  to  end  nonphysical  disaster 
lending  by  the  SBA.  It  merely  dupli- 
cates services  offered  by  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  forces  taxpayers  to 
subsidize  business  losses  resulting 
from  normal  business  risks  and  poor 
management. 

We  are  now  finding  out  that  finan- 
cial institutions  which  provide  SBA 
guaranteed  loans  to  small  business  can 
accept  the  imposition  of  higher  fees 
and  a  lower  guaranteed  rate  structure 
without  Jeopardizing  their  small  busi- 
ness portfolios.  This  will,  in  turn,  help 
to  reduce  the  sizable  number  of  yearly 
defaults  which  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Additionally.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings 
later  this  year  on  legislation  to  create 
a  corporation  for  small  business  in- 
vestment. This  program  wlU  take 
small  business  investment  companies 
out  of  the  SBA.  allowing  them  to  Xxp 
into  the  vast  resources  of  the  second- 
ary markets  while,  at  the  same  time, 
saving  the  taxpayers  an  additional  $1 
billion  over  3  years. 

In  all.  these  reforms  will  trim  nearly 
$3  billion  from  the  SBA  budget  and 
still  provide  more  efficient  and  cost-ef- 
fective services,  increased  access  to 
capital  markets,  and  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending.  All  of  these  changes 
will  greatly  benefit  our  Nation's  small 
business  sector. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  add  that, 
should  the  committee  accept  all  of 
these  recommendations,  there  will  still 
be  a  significant  number  of  programs  in 


the  agency  which  wiU  require  further 
review  so  that  we  are  certain  that  SBA 
programs  are  serving  a  public  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  recent  debate  over  the  future 
course  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration has  exposed  the  agency  like  no 
other  period  in  Its  history.  And  I  must. 
at  this  point  praise  Jim  Sanders  for 
his  superb  leadership  as  the  Adminis- 
trator. Not  a  day  went  by  when  some- 
thing wasn't  said  or  printed  in  defense 
of.  or  in  opposition  to,  the  agency  and 
its  programs.  But  in  the  end.  it  will  all 
result  in  a  leaner,  meaner,  and  more 
effective  SBA  that  wHl  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  small 
business  c(»nmunity.  In  the  end.  small 
business  will  be  better  off  because  of 
it.  I  commend  my  colleagues  for  recog- 
nizing this  fact. 


THE  SOVIET  WAR  AGAINST 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  GnKaucH] 
is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  talk,  which  is  on  the 
Soviet  war  against  freedom  is  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  pattern  of  educa- 
tion which  we  need  in  this  country,  in 
that  there  are  three  steps  that  would 
be  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

I  talk  in  a  weelt.  for  example,  in 
which  the  cover  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine is  entitled  "The  Family  of  Spies. 
How  Much  Did  They  TeU  Moscow? 
The  Epidemic  of  Soviet  Espionage." 

We  talk  in  a  week  in  which  there  is 
grave  concern  that  Soviet  qiies  have 
stolen  enough  information  that  they 
have  compromised  the  security  of 
American  nuclear  submarines,  which 
we  have  always  thought  were  the  base 
of  America's  long-term  security  and 
our  protection  against  nuclear  war. 

In  addition,  this  is  a  week  in  which 
there  has  been  a  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist invasion  into  Costa  Rica,  where 
they  have  occupied  several  hills  in  the 
process  and  Icilled  several  Costa  Rican 
soldiers  and  the  Costa  Rican  Govern- 
ment has  complained. 

This  is  the  week  in  which  the  Soviet 
Army  has  expanded  the  amount  of  vi- 
olence and  bloodshed  against  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

I  think  it  is  a  time  to  look  candidly 
at  what  is  happening.  The  Soviet 
sjrstem  has  managed  to  win  a  war  of 
words.  If  the  Russians  invade  a  coun- 
try, somehow  the  word  "invasion"  is 
never  used.  If  they  are  brutalizing  a 
people,  somehow  the  word  "brutality" 
does  not  show  up. 

The  words  alwajrs  end  up  being 
softer  and  calmer  and  pleasanter  if 
the  action  is  by  the  Soviets. 

Somehow  we  do  not  explain  very 
well  what  is  happening  on  the  Ameri- 
can side,  on  the  profreedom  side. 
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I  think  there  are  three  steps  that 
oould  be  taken  that  would  begin  to  Im- 
prove American  understanding  of  the 
Soviet  war  against  freedom,  and  it  is  a 
war.  It  is  not  the  Soviet  aggression.  It 
is  not  the  Soviet  offensive.  It  is  not 
the  Soviet  actions.  It  is  not  the  Soviet 
intervention.  It  is  the  Soviet  war 
against  freedcHn. 

The  first  step  would  be  for  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  to  hold  a  series  of 
public  hearings  that  begin  with  the 
structure  and  nature  of  our  adversary, 
why  is  the  Soviet  system  committed  to 
waging  war  against  the  West. 

It  would  go  second  to  the  question  of 
the  KOB.  the  Soviet  secret  police,  and 
how  much  it  has  penetrated  the 
United  States.  How  many  KOB  agents 
are  there  at  the  Soviet  consulate  in 
San  Francisco?  How  many  KOB 
agents  are  there  in  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat?  How  many  KOB  agents 
are  there  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington? 

Why  does  the  Soviet  Embassy  sit  on 
the  highest  hUl  in  the  city,  looking  out 
over  the  Pentagon,  the  White  House, 
and  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
so  that  for  electronic  spying  purposes 
it  is  the  best  situated  single  building  in 
Washington?  What  could  be  done  to 
make  it  harder  for  the  Soviets  to  spy? 

I  suggest  for  those  who  are  interest- 
ed, in  addition  to  the  cover  story  of 
this  week's  NewsweelE.  that  there  are 
two  recent  books  which  create  a 
framewoi^  of  thought  about  Soviet 
spying.  The  more  popular,  easier  to 
read,  is  called  "The  KOB  Today.  The 
Hidden  Hand."  by  John  Barron.  It  is  a 
pi4>erba(±  book  available  right  now.  It 
is  worth  reading. 

The  shocking  thing  is  that  this  is 
the  second  book  John  Barron  has  writ- 
ten about  the  KOB.  The  first  was 
called  "KGB.  The  Secret  Work  of 
Soviet  Secret  Agents." 

The  newer  book  was  published  in 
1983  and  lists  item  by  item  how  the 
KOB  and  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  to 
systematically  undermine  the  West 
and  undermine  the  United  States. 
•  Now.  this  book  which  is,  oh.  400 
pages  long,  is  worth  reading.  It  is  fasci- 
nating reading.  Parts  of  it  read  like  a 
novel  as  they  teU  the  story  in  particu- 
lar of  one  Soviet  agent  who  decided 
that  he  would  try  to  escape,  a  Soviet 
agent  who  in  fact  did  escape.  His  name 
is  Levchenko.  Levchenko  was  a  very 
high  KOB  officer.  The  KOB  is  the 
Soviet  secret  police.  He  was  in  charge 
of  much  of  the  spying  that  was  being 
done  in  Tokyo.  Ja^^an.  when  he  decid- 
ed to  flee  to  the  West. 

Now.  this  book  makes  a  point  which 
is  very  important  for  all  of  us  who  are 
shocked  by  this  week's  television  to 
think  about.  If  the  Soviets  have  been 
spying  so  sjrstematicaUy  that  two  400- 
page  books  already  exist,  if  under 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan  we 
arrested  29  different  spies  for  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  States, 


why  then  is  it  a  surprise,  as  you  would 
expect!  that  there  are  more  Soviet 
spies?  ^ 

It  is  I  Just  business  as  usual  as  the 
Soviet  I  Union  wages  war  against  free- 
dom.   I 

I  wa4  particularly  motivated  to  take 
tonight  to  start  this  process,  because 
in  addition  to  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee ^hearings.  I  hope  that  we  wiU  be 
able  t^  convince  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence pefense  Agency.  Department  of 
Defense,  State  Department,  and  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  to  have  a  co- 
ordinated weeldy  briefing  every 
Thursday  in  the  morning,  one  for  the 
news  media,  one  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, only  of  declassified  information. 

I  woild  hope  that  we  in  the  House 
would  decide  to  begin  having  an  every 
Thur8<|ay  afternoon  special  order  spe- 
cifically to  report  to  the  American 
people  ion  the  Soviet  war  against  free- 
dom. 

I  am 'really  moved  to  do  this  by  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  letters  that  are  at 
liest  misleading  and  at  worst  misinfor- 
mationj 

D  1730 
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not  mention  the  Member's 
name  who  sent  this  letter  because  he 
is  not  on  the  floor.  But  it  is  entitled 
"Almost  Three-Fourths  of  the  Public 
Opposas  Military  Aid  to  Nicaraguan 
Contrai."  And  at  the  bottom  it  says, 
"Our  iconstituents  imderstand  the 
issues  very  well." 

Now  let  me  Just  say  to  that,  we 
happen  to  have  another  poll,  and  that 
what  you  get  out  of  a  poll  is  in  part 
based  on  what  you  ask  in  the  poU,  and 
the  pei$on  who  took  the  poll  that  goes 
along  vith  this  I  think  significantly 
mislea^ng  letter  is  a  poll  taken  by  Mr. 
Louis  Harris  who  is  a  good,  solid,  left- 
wing  bollster.  a  liberal  who  often 
words  his  questions  in  a  way  that 
guarantees  that  result. 

He  asks  the  question:  "How  con- 
cerned are  you  that  the  United  States 
will  end  up  sending  American  troops 
to  fight  Nicaragua?  Fifty  percent  are 
highly  concerned.  I  am  highly  con- 
cerned.! That  is  why  I  want  to  support 
aid  to  Hhe  present  freedom  fighters  so 
that  we  can  stop  communism  with 
Nicaraffuans  stopping  it,  not  with 
Americans. 

They  walk  through  a  series  of  ques- 
tions which  are  phrased  as  strongly  as 
ITOssibli.  and  they  never  quite  explain 
in  the  whole  series  of  questions  exact- 
ly what  is  involved  because  when  you 
walk  through  these  questions,  and 
there  are  two  solid  pages  of  questions, 
you  discover  they  never  quite  explain 
what  \»  really  happening  in  Central 
Americtt. 

Now,  if  I  were  to  come  to  you  and 
say,  "Hbw  would  you  like  me  to  cut  on 
you  U  light?"  You  would  probably 
say,  "J  0,  I  don't  want  you  to  cut  on 
me  ton  tht." 


{> 


But  if  I  wfre  to  come  to  you  and  say 
that  I  am  a  cancer  specialist,  and  you 
may  die  by  tomorrow  morning  if  I 
don't  operate  this  evening,  you  might 
have  a  wholje  different  attitude  toward 
my  cutting  on  you  this  evening.  The 
context  is  httportant. 

Let  megiw  you  some  data. 

Mr.  HYIS:.  tax.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  ji^eld? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDK.  I  think  I  have  seen  the 
Lou  Harris  polling  results  that  the 
gentleman  has  adverted  to  and  as  I 
read  throuflfti  the  two  or  three  pages 
of  questiomv  at  no  time  did  I  find  the 
Sandinista  (ovemment  referred  to  as 
Communist^  I  think  in  one  place  it 
was  called  lent  wing. 

Now.  is  it  your  experience  that  when 
you  use  the  word  "Communist"  to  de- 
scribe an  entity  or  a  government,  it 
makes  a  diffjerence  in  the  response? 

B«r.  OINORICH.  Absolutely.  In  fact, 
the  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  we 
had  a  poll  'which  has  Just  been  re- 
leased by  the  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  lor  the  Republicans  which 
was  taken  jby  BCarket  Opinion  Re- 
search. I  liave  received  permission 
from  the  ICongressional  Campaign 
Committee  to  share  some  of  the  data, 
and  I  think  the  public  needs  to  look  at 
the  difference  between  the  Lou  Harris 
question  whUch  has  been  sent  out  by 
my  good  friend  who  happens  to  be.  in 
my  Judgmoit.  uninformed  on  the 
nature  of  the  Leninist  system,  and  the 
questions  waen  asked  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent manner  with  more  information. 

In  the  first  place,  it  starts  by  saying, 
and  listen  t^  how  this  is  worded:  "As 
you  know,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  backing  the  Contra  rebels  in 
Nicaragua  who  have  been  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment." 1 

Now,  the  first  sentence  is  loaded  on 
two  levels.  Nobody  in  America  knows 
what  a  Contra  is.  The  President  has 
been  calling  them  freedom  fighters, 
which  I  thi^  is  a  fairer  term.  Nobody 
is  really  sure  what  Sandinista  means. 
If  you  say  r'Communist"  it  changes 
the  whole  meaning  of  that  opening 
sentence.  If  you  were  to  ask  exactly 
the  same  quMtion:  "As  you  know,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  back- 
ing the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua 
who  have  been  fighting  to  overthrow 
the  Communist  government,"  you 
radically  change  the  answer  because  it 
is  like  puttiig  the  word  "cancer"  in  a 
question  of  Whether  or  not  you  want 
to  go  to  the  doctor. 

If  you  were  single  and  called  a  girl 
and  said,  anq  I  am  spealdng  now  from 
a  boy's  stai^dpoint,  "Say,  how  would 
you  like  to  %o  out  on  a  date  tonight, 
and  let's  go  see  our  favorite  doctor." 
she  would  think  you  are  nuts.  But  if 
you  called  t^e  same  girl  and  said.  ."I 
think  you  ifiay  have  a  serious  virus. 


you  had  better  go  to  the  doctor,"  she 
would  at  least  listen  to  your  argument. 

So  if  you  start  out  and  use  words  de- 
signed by  the  left  to  guarantee  nobody 
understands  the  problem,  then  you  get 
an  answer  proving  that  nobody  under- 
stood the  problem.  To  then  turn 
around  and  claim  that  the  American 
people  have  been  well  informed  I 
think  is  the  height  of  arrogance. 

But  let  me  carry  this  a  stage  further. 
It  goes  on  to  say,  "Congress  refused  to 
send  $14  million  in  arms  to  the  rebels 
of  Nicaragua  because  of  fears  the 
United  States  would  end  up  having  to 
send  American  soldiers  to  fight  in 
Nicaragua." 

Now,  Lou  Harris  deserves  the  biased, 
prejudiced,  and  deliberately  mislead- 
ing pollster  of  the  year  award  for  that 
question  because  it  is  fundamentally 
setting  up  the  listener  on  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone  and  educating 
the  listener  into  the  answers  that  Lou 
Harris  wants. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.  

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me.  I  must  have  missed 
something  there,  does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  Mr.  Harris  asks  the  ques- 
tion of  people  are  they  afraid  to  aid 
the  people  who  are  actually  doing  the 
fighting  because  if  they  aid  other 
people  to  fight  then  we  might  have  to 
fight?  Is  that  his  line  of  reasoning? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Yes.  His  line  of 
reasoning  in  the  first  place,  I  under- 
stand it  serving  in  the  Congress,  he 
misunderstood  the  whole  vote  of  the 
$14  million.  In  the  second  place  it  sets 
up  his  rationale  so  he  is  in  effect  iedu- 
cating  the  citizens  sitting  at  home. 
You  are  sitting  at  home.  \i  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
you  are  watching  TV  in  the  evening 
and  the  phone  rings,  and  you  pick  up 
the  phone  and  the  person  says,  "Hi. 
this  is  the  Lou  Harris  survey.  Can  we 
ask  you  a  question?" 

What  they  then  did  is  they  gave  you 
an  entire  paragraph  of  propaganda  to 
set  you  up  for  the  question,  so  they 
would  then  get  the  answers  they 
wanted. 

Now  let  me  change  to  show  you  how 
this  works.  We  asked  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  make  sense  out  of  Nicaragua, 
because  the  fact  is  that  if  you  Just 
walk  into  an  average  American  room 
and  say  what  do  you  think  about  Nica- 
ragua, half  the  people  in  the  room  are 
not  exactly  sure  where  it  is.  If  you 
then  say  what  do  you  think  about  the 
Contras  and  the  Sandinistas,  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  are  not  swk 
which  group  is  which.  They  could  be 
two  Little  League  teams.  Nobody  is 
really  sure  what  is  going  on. 

In  fact,  you  may  rememl}er  a  TV 
series  that  was  called  "That  Was  the 
Week  That  Was."  Once  upon  a  time 
they  did  a  takeoff  on  then  President 


Kennedy  talking  about  Laos,  and  they 
had  a  guy  who  was  supposed  to  be  an 
expert,  and  who  used  all  Idnds  of 
strange  sounding  names  to  English- 
speaking  ears,  and  he  tiimed  out  to  be 
a  Laotian.  They  then  showed  a  film 
clip  of  President  Kennedy  uslnc  simi- 
lar names  that  were  Tjmfiyp  uid  that 
sounded  strange  to  English-Leaking 
persons,  and  they  ran  together  and 
you  could  not  quite  understand  it. 
their  point  being  that  the  world  is 
complicated  and  distant  and  if  you  did 
not  have  any  idea  about  terms,  who 
Icnows  what  it  means. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples, 
though,  of  why  our  friends  on  the  left 
are  fundamentally  mistaken  about 
what  is  happening  in  Central  America, 
and  what  it  means  to  America.  These 
are  questions  that  came  directly  out  of 
a  poll  and  I  think  are  very,  very  impor- 
tant in  imderstandlng  what  is  going 

OIL 

Question:  "Do  you  believe  the  Soviet 
Union  is  mainly  interested  in  world 
domination  or  mainly  interested  in 
protecting  its  own  national  seciirity?" 
That  is  straightforward.  "What  do  you 
think  the  Soviet  Union  is  up  to.  Is  it 
up  to  trying  to  conquer  the  world  or  is 
it  basically  trying  to  make  sure  nobody 
invades  Russia?" 

The  answer  was  59  percent  of  the 
American  people,  without  prompting, 
believe  world  dominance  is  the  goal  of 
the  Soviet  Union:  34  percent  believe 
for  national  security.  The  amMiing 
thing  is  that  34  percent  has  a  working 
majority  in  the  House. 

The  second  question:  "Do  you  think 
the  Soviet  Union's  current  influence  in 
the  world  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  moderate 
threat,  or  very  little  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States?" 

Answer  Thirty-seven  percent  think 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  serious  threat,  46 
percent  think  it  is  a  moderate  threat. 
15  percent  think  it  is  very  little  threat. 

Now.  what  does  that  mean?  It  means 
83  percent  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  is  either  a 
serious  threat  or  a  moderate  threat  to 
oursurvlvaL 

I  would  say.  by  the  way.  that  16  per- 
cent that  think  it  is  very  little  threat 
have  an  absolute  majority  in  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

Now  let  me  carry  this  a  stage  fur- 
ther. We  asked  the  question  of  the 
American  people,  first  of  all,  "Do  you 
think  a  country  is  Communist  or  not?" 
It  was  fascinating.  The  countries  that 
we  asked  a  series  of  six  questions  on 
six  cotmtries.  and  the  country  they 
were  most  aware  was  Communist  was 
Cuba.  Eighty-four  percent  realized 
Cuba  is  a  Communist  country  and  not 
a  democracy.  The  same  figure  for 
Nicaragua  is  only  47  percent,  a  sign, 
frankly,  that  we  have  not  been  doing  a 
good  enough  Job  of  clarif sing.  And  for 
the  Member  who  sent  out  this  letter 
that  said.   "Our  constituents  under- 


stand the  issues  very  well."  I  point  out 
that  34  percent  thought  El  Salvador 
was  a  Communist  country  and  that,  in 
fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  which  coimtry  is  on  our  side  and 
which  ooimtry  is  against  us.  and  you 
have  to  clarify  the  issue. 

So  84  percent  of  the  United  States 
understand  that  Castro  and  Cuba  are 
Communist  and  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  system,  which  is  a  threat 
to  the  United  States. 

Then  they  ask  the  question  on  the 
same  six  coimtries:  "Do  you  think  it 
represents  a  serious  threat  to  its 
neighbors,  a  moderate  thrcaat.  or  very 
lltUe  threat  to  its  neighbors."  and 
again  we  are  talking  about,  notice  this 
is  a  neutral  question.  "Do  you  think  it 
is  a  serious  threat,  moderate  threat,  or 
very  little  threat."  Cuba  is  seen  by  70 
percent  of  the  American  pe<v>le  to  be 
either  a  serious  or  moderate  threat  to 
its  neighbors. 
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Interestingly.  Nicaragua,  and  here  is 
where  I  think  President  Reagan's  mes- 
sage has  gotten  through,  is  seen  by  66 
percent  of  the  American  people  as  a 
serious  or  moderate  threat. 

What  does  that  say  to  us?  That  says 
it  is  begiiming  to  sink  in  out  there 
that  Cuba  is  Communist  and  is  a  real 
threat,  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Com- 
munist and  is  a  real  threat,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  dominate  the 
world.  Cuba  is  the  Soviet  Union's  ally. 
When  you  carry  that  a  stage  further, 
then,  we  find  a  fascinating  change. 
And  this  is  where  I  think  Mr.  Harris 
misleads  aU  of  his  friends  on  the  left 
and.  franldy,  I  say  this  to  all  our  os- 
trich friends  who  are  on  the  left  that 
if  they  would  bring  their  head  up  out 
of  the  sand  and  look  at  the  worid  for  a 
minute  and  really  ask  themselves: 
"Does  it  help  their  cause  to  let  Lou 
Harris  ask  hii^ily  biased  questions  and 
then  trumpet  that  answer?" 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

BCr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  sasring 
is  that  this  poll,  to  use  the  Jargon,  was 
manipulative.  In  other  words,  the 
people  who  were  asked  questions  were 
manipulated  into  the  answers  that 
they  wanted:  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Well  the  gentle- 
man is  exactly  correct.  The  gentleman 
makes  the  point  I  think  clearly.  They 
sent  out  a  propaganda  poll  to  get  a 
propaganda  answer  which  they  then 
put  in  the  letter  which  they  sent 
around  which  is  propaganda. 

ISx.  HYDE.  You  know,  the  argument 
Is  made  and  you  have  Just  underscored 
it.  that  when  you  talk  about  Nicaragua 
as  a  Communist  country  being  a  mod- 
erate threat,  people  discount  that  be- 
cause Nicaragua  is  a  small  country 
with  less  than  3  million  people  in  it 
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uid  the  people  cannot  understand  how 
a  small  country  some  thousand  miles 
away  flt>m  our  shores  could  be  a 
threat  to  this  coUosus  that  Is  the 
United  States. 

Of  course,  what  must  be  explained 
to  them  is  that  Nicaragua,  itself,  is  not 
a  threat;  but  as  it  serves  as  a  Soviet 
base  in  this  hemivhere.  as  Cuba  is.  as 
another  surrogate  inside  the  Soviet 
world  system  and  is  a  source  of  infec- 
tion for  its  neighbors  such  as  Costa 
Rica  and  then  the  Panama  Canal  or 
going  up  north.  Honduras.  El  Salva- 
dor. Guatemala,  and  Mexico,  becomes 
a  very  serious  threat.  And  when  you 
have  a  cancer  that  is  small  it  is  very 
prudent  to  excise  it  rather  than  to  let 
it  spread  and  metastasisse  and  infect 
the  whole  limb;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  The  gentleman  is 
making  exactly  the  point  which  intu- 
itively most  Americans,  if  given 
enough  information,  would  immediate- 
ly agree  with.  That  is.  once  they  un- 
derstand that  Nicaragua  represents 
the  cancer  of  communism,  that  given 
long  enough.  Nicaragua  is  going  to  be 
Just  like  Cuba,  that  given  long  enough, 
it  is  going  to  have  a  Soviet  airfield 
there  with  Soviet  bombers  sitting  on  it 
next  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  able  to 
threaten  our  sea  lanes;  at  that  point 
the  average  American  would.  Just  like 
you  would  if  you  were  a  patient,  if  you 
went  to  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  said 
to  you.  "Tou  right  now  have  cancer  in 
your  little  finger.  Tou  can  wait  until 
the  cancer  comes  to  here."  indicating 
"and  we  will  take  your  arm  off,  or  you 
can  let  us  surgically  remove  the  cancer 
in  your  little  finger."  you  would  have 
to  be  crazy,  pretty  crazy  to  say,  "No, 
no,  let  me  let  the  cancer  have  a  fair 
shot  at  my  arm.  I  don't  want  to  bother 
it  right  now." 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  think  the  average  Ameri- 
can understands  that  there  is  an  air 
base  in  Cuba  now  called  Lourdes,  that 
serves  as  a  base  for  long-range  Soviet 
reconnaissance  planes  that  fly  up  and 
down  our  east  coast,  surveilllng  our 
shlpping  and  monitoring  telephone 
conversations  and  radio  communica- 
tions? I  suggest  most  Americans  do  not 
realize  that.  But  once  Punta  Huete 
gets  established,  the  monster  airfield 
that  Is  already  built  in  Nicaragua, 
those  same  long-range  Soviet  aircraft 
wiU  be  enabled  to  fly  up  the  west  coast 
of  our  country  and  surveill  Silicon 
Valley,  our  shipyards,  and  monitor 
radio  and  telephone  communications 
there.  Does  the  gentleman  think  if 
those  facts  were  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  they  might  be  a  little 
more  concerned  and  they  might  per- 
haps answer  even  Mr.  Lou  Harris' 
loaded  questions  a  little  differently? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Well.  I  think  it  is 
clear,  when  you  recognize  59  percent 
of  the  American  people  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  determined  on 
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world  domination  and  you  said  to 
them  Nicaragua  is  a  Soviet  ally.  I 
think  that  is  why  Ortega's  recent  trip 
to  Moscow  was  so  frightening  to  our 
friends  on  the  left  who  are  ostriches. 

I  would  be  glad  to  j^eld  to  the  gen- 
tleman, 

Mr.  HYDE.  But  is  it  not  said  that 
here  is,  Mr.  Ortega,  the  President  of 
Nicaragua,  the  Comandante  Sandi- 
nista  Marxist-Leninist  proclaimed,  and 
he  has  been  acting  the  same  way  and 
talking  the  same  way  for  5  years,  but 
by  hav^  an  inept  travel  agent  he  has 
finally  awakened  some  of  these  people 
to  the  flact  that  maybe  he  is  not  such  a 
nice  guy  and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing apout  it? 

The  vonlea  of  history. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  to  share 
with  the  gentleman:  I  have  been 
trying  for  several  months  now  to  de- 
scribe what  I  call  the  ostrich  phe- 
nomenon, the  ability  of  those  on  the 
left  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand 
and  av9id  learning  about  communism. 

I  thlttk  you  can  measure  the  speed 
with  wlklch  an  ostrich  can  get  its  head 
back  down  from  a  debate  because  it 
was  a  flact  that  Ortega  announced  he 
was  gofcig  to  Moscow  the  next  morn- 
ing after  this  House  voted  not  to  help 
the  freedom  fighters  that  shocked  so 
many  <tf  our  ostrich  friends.  One  of 
them  told  me  in  the  hall,  true  story, 
one  of  Oiem  said  to  me,  "Tou  know,  he 
could  hkve  waited  a  week." 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  gentle- 
man gave  us  sort  of  the  length  of  time 
it  takes  an  ostrich  to  duck  again. 

He  w»sy  saying  that  if  Ortega  had 
waited  1  week  to  go  to  Moscow  and 
then  "I  would  not  have  noticed  and  it 
wouldn't  have  made  me  feel  bad." 

I  yiel4  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HTDE.  We  are  told  that  we  are 
using  nmboat  diplomacy  by  assisting 
the  Costras.  the  democratic  resistance 
down  tfiere.  Why  do  not  the  leaders 
on  the  other  side  Just  send  another 
"Dear  Comandante"  letter  as  they  did 
over  a ;  year  ago  suggesting  negotia- 
tions ai^d  that  they  stood  ready  to  sub- 
stitute ifor  the  State  Department  to 
talk  abiDut  these  things?  They  never 
really  fot  a  satisfactory  answer.  They 
want  t&e  State  Department  to  try  di- 
plomacy when  their  own  diplomacy 
faUed. 

Is  there  any  accounting  for  that 
logic? 

BCr.  GINGRICH.  Well,  I  think  the 
thing  the  American  people  have  to 
confront  and  it  goes  way  back,  again, 
and  In  a  minute  I  am  going  to  intro- 
duce a  list  of  spies  who  have  been  ar- 
rested ^ce  1975,  and  it  is  the  same 
phenomenon.  We  are  not  only  dealing 
with  ostriches  who  refuse  to  learn  but 
they  are  ostriches  with  amnesia  be- 
cause When  they  do  manage  for  a 
moment  to  learn  something  they 
forget  it  as  qulcldy  as  possible. 

And  the  same  people  who  sent  a 
letter  i  years  ago  saying  "Please  be 


nice"  sent  k  letter  last  year  saying 
that.  "Oh.  ne  had  a  pet  crocodile  next 
door."  and  m  it  ate  each  of  your  cldl- 
dren  you  kept  sending  them  notes 
saying  "Please  don't  eat  any  more. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Bfr.  HTDX.  Am  I  correct  that  the 
gentleman  iaa Phl>.  in  history? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HTDB.  Is  it  the  genleman's  ex- 
perience that  there  are  two  general 
types  of  ignorance,  vlndble  ignorance 
and  invlndme  ignorance?  And  would 
you  suggest!  that  people  who  contin- 
ually read  history  and  read  the  news- 
papers, yet  jit  has  not  sunk  in  that 
Marxism-Letlnism  is  revolutionary, 
that  it  is  a  derogation  of  every  decent 
human  feel^.  it  is  the  greatest  as- 
sault on  the  spirit  of  man  in  recorded 
history,  and  still  will  not  do  anything 
about  it,  would  the  gemtleman  say 
that  is  a  result  of  ignorance,  vincible 
Ignorance,  invincible  Ignorance,  or  per- 
haps the  old  French  saying  that  "Ig- 
norance is  falvageable  but  stupid  is 
forever"?  Wldch  of  those  you  say  it  is? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  tkom  Illinois  that  it  took 
me  5  years  of  sitting  in  this  House  to 
begin  to  ui^derstand  this  because  I 
kept  dealing  with  people,  Members  of 
this  body  who  are  smart  people,  they 
have  very  high  IQ's.  Many  of  them 
have  law  degrees  or  Ph.D's  of  their 
own.  They  kre  articulate,  the  words 
flow.  \ 

There  waslsomething  missing.  I  kept 
listening.      j 

In  August! of  1983  we  had  a  debate 
on  Central  America  in  which  some  of 
these  ostriches  said  things  that  were 
so  savagely  land  totally  wrong,  so  vi- 
cious about! the  people  who  are  for 
America  andj  for  freedom,  that  I  sat  up 
and.  sitting  [right  over  here,  I  sat  up 
and  said  aft^r  listening  to  6  hours  of 
this  debate,  i  trying  to  imderstand  the 
psychology  of  our  friends  on  the  left 
who  mean  well  but  do  bad;  and  as  I  lis- 
tened to  them  I  suddenly  realized  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  neurosis,  that 
they  are  psychologically  blocked  from 
learning  information  because  in  the 
case  of  some  of  them,  very  early  in 
their  life,  in  the  Vietnam  war  cycle  or 
during  that  period  they  came  to  the 
conviction  t|iat  America  is  the  great 
danger  in  the  world,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  that!  it  is  the  CIA,  not  the 
KGB.  that  it  is  Americans  spying,  not 
Russians  sOylng.  and  they  believed 
that  so  passionately  that  they  cannot 
unlock  themselves  psychologlcaUy  and 
learn  enoug^  about  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  state. 
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Mr. 
yield? 

Mr.  GINdRICH.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HTDI . 
lems  is 


alm<  St— it 


.  I  think  one  of  the  prob- 
is  political  and  cul- 


turaL  If  Ronald  Reagan  were  to  say  it 
was  midnight,  they  would  have  a  reso- 
lution here  saying  it  is  high  noon.  If 
Ronald  Reagan  were  to  say  Newton's 
three  laws  of  motion  are  still  opera- 
tive, there  would  be  an  outright  rejec- 
tion of  that  notion  as  out  of  date  or 
unscientific. 

So  that  fact  is  that  if  Ronald 
Reagan  recognizes  the  threat  in  Cen- 
tral America,  it  must  be  wrong,  and  I 
think  that  we  are  fighting  that  cultur- 
al-political bias  that  does  not  reqxmd 
to  the  facts,  or  to  reason. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  is  correct.  Let  me  Just  say  thi^  to 
go  back  for  one  last  time  to  this  letter 
which  is  so  systematically  misleading 
based  on  a  poll  which  Itself  was  propa- 
ganda. Joe  Napolltan  was  a  great 
Democratic  campaign  professional, 
wrote  a  book  called  "The  Election 
Game  and  How  to  Win  It." 

In  that  book  he  has  a  rule  in  which 
he  said  that  the  American  pet^le— you 
should  never  underestimate  their  in- 
telligence nor  overestimate  how  much 
information  they  have.  And  what  he 
was  saying  to  candidates  and  to  politi- 
cians and  the  campaigners  is.  "Don't 
think  the  American  pecqjle  are  stupid. 
The  American  people  are  pretty 
smart,  given  time,  given  the  informa- 
tion." They  are  smart  enou^  to  buy  a 
house,  to  find  a  Job.  to  live  in  a  neigh- 
borhood, to  raise  their  children,  to 
elect  the  government. 

But  do  not  assume  that  on  any  given 
issue  that  they  know  a  great  deal,  be- 
cause the  average  American  is  very 
busy;  they  have  many  ways  to  spend 
their  life.  They  do  not  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  spend  all  day  studying  Central 
America. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  hi4>pens  if 
we  add  one  piece  of  information  to  a 
polL  In  the  poll  that  we  released,  the 
question  was  asked,  quote:  In  several 
countries  around  the  world,  there  are 
rebel  forces  fighting  Communist  gov- 
ernments. Some  people  consider  these 
rebel  forces  to  be  freedom  fighters  and 
believe  our  country  should  help  them. 
Others  say  we  should  not  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  other  countries  or  get  in- 
volved in  these  civil  wars.  What  is  your 
opinion?  Should  we  help  these  rebel 
forces  or  not  get  involved?  How 
strongly  do  you  feel  about  that:  Very 
strongly  or  not  too  strongly. 

Notice,  the  way  that  was  asked  was 
very  balanced;  it  did  not  say  they  are 
freedom  fighters;  it  said  some  people 
say  they  are,  some  people  say  they 
aren't.  It  did  not  say  we  ought  to  get 
involved;  it  said  some  people  say  we 
should,  some  people  say  we  should 
not. 

Given  that  question  without  any 
other  information.  30  percent  are  in 
favor  of  helping  the  rebels;  60  percent 
are  against,  which  is— fits;  not  as 
strong  as  the  Harris  poll,  but  fits  the 
general  direction. 


But  then  in  this  poll  they  added  one 
piece  of  information,  which  happens 
to  be  true:  If  you  learned  that  Nicara- 
gua was  Communist  and  was  trytaig  to 
establish  other  Communist  gov«ii- 
ments  in  Central  America,  would  you 
suKwrt  our  country  helping  the  anti- 
Communist  rebels  in  Nicaragua  or 
oppose  our  getting  involved  In  this 
civfl  war? 

In  other  words,  once  we  said  to  you. 
the  Government  of  mcaragua  is  Com- 
munist, which  it  is.  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  fighting  wars 
against  its  neightMH*.  which  It  is,  what 
then  would  your  tqjinlon  be? 

It  turned  out  that  with  that  addi- 
tional information  what  was  a  30-per- 
cent for  help/00-percent  against  shift- 
ed to  49  percent  In  favor  of  heli^ng,  44 
percent  against.  In  other  words,  those 
against  getting  involved  dropped  by  16 
percentage  points;  those  in  favor  of 
getting  involved  rose  by  19  percentage 
points  on  one  sentence. 

Now  this  does  not  say,  as  it  could,  if 
you  Imew  there  was  a  12.000-foot 
Soviet  runway  being  built  to  handle 
Soviet  bombers;  if  you  knew  that 
there  were  three  guerrilla  movements; 
one  in  Guatemala,  <Hie  in  Honduras, 
and  one  in  El  Salvador,  all  involved  di- 
rectly in  fighting,  based  in  mcaragua. 
It  does  not  say.  if  you  knew  there  were 
Soviet  advisers  and  Cuban  advisers 
building  a  Communist  police  state.  It 
does  not  say.  If  you  knew  that  Nicara- 
gua is  close  enough  to  the  Panama 
Canal  that  one  airplane  with  one 
laser-gulded  bomb  could  close  the 
canal,  all  of  those  possibilities  are 
there.  Nme  of  those  are  buUt  in. 

Yet,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
as  the  American  people  get  more  in- 
formation about  Central  America, 
there  is  a  greater  and  greater  likeli- 
hood that  In  fact  they  will  not  only 
support  efforts  to  make  sure  the  free- 
dom fighters  win  and  the  Communists 
lose,  they  wOl  insist  on  efforts  to  make 
sure  that  we  cut  out  the  cancer  of 
communism  in  Central  America. 

So  let  me  carry  it  a  stage  further,  be- 
cause I  think  there  Is  a  framework 
here  people  need  to  look  at.  We  have 
been  deceived  by  the  Soviets  into  al- 
lowing them  to  use  language  that  gets 
us  to  relax  while  they  wage  war.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  waging  war  against  us. 
There  is  a  fascinating  new  bo(A  called 
"Breaking  with  Momow"  by  Arkady  N. 
Shevchenko.  It  is  on  the  best  seller 
list;  it  has  only  been  out  for  a  very 
short  time. 

In  this  book  he  lists  again  and  again 
and  again  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
system,  the  problem  we  face;  a  1985 
boolE.  This  is  what  he  says,  quote: 

What  I  want  is  to  share  with  the  reader 
my  experiences  imder  the  Soviet  system,  to 
tell  the  truth  sbout  it  as  I  lived  it,  to  Inf onn 
the  public  of  Soviet  design  and  to  warn  of 
the  dangera  they  present  to  the  worid. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  and  I  quote: 


This  is.  by  the  way.  for  those  who  do  not 
know,  Sbevefaenko  to  the  higbest  nnUng 
Soviet  offldal  ever  to  defect.  Sbevclienko 
had  very,  very  high  offloes;  be  was  cloae  to 
Doteynln.  who  was  ftmtwrtnr  to  the 
United  Statflc  be  was  a  pratege  of  Qromy- 
ko.  who  Is  the  Foteign  llliiister.  be  rase  to 
beoone  the  nnmber  two  man  at  the  United 
Nattou;  be  was  the  Under  Secretary  Gener- 
al of  the  United  If  atioiis.  and  the  higbeat 
Soviet  official  ever  to  defect  to  the  West 

Now.  what  does  that  hlgb-ranUng 
Soviet  official  say?  Quote:  Ftam  his 
foreword  he  sayc 

It  is  vitaQy  important  for  the  Wert  to 
know  as  aecuratdy  and  as  oompletdy  as 
pnariblf  the  thlnUngand  attltudca  of  those 
who  make  policy  in  the  Kranlln. 

He  says  again  and  again  in  his  book 
about  the  Kremlin,  that:  it  is  a  coun- 
try that  is  systematicaUy  plotting 
against  the  United  States;  it  is  a  coun- 
try which  is  engaged  in  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  West;  it  is  a  country  which 
thinks  of  assasatnation  as  routine;  it  is 
a  country  which  is  committed  to  fight- 
ing a  secret  war  against  the  Ameri- 


This  is  a  hook,  by  the  most  top-rank- 
ing Soviet  official  ever  to  defect  Still, 
you  might  say.  let  us  look  at  the  spy 
case;  the  moat  recent  example,  and  my 
questtoi  wHl  be.  why  are  we  sunvlaed 
by  it? 

One  brief  list  fmn  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  InvesUgatlcm.  of  people 
that  have  been  convicted  of  eqilonage 
\n  the  United  States  starting  under 
Jimmy  Carter.  This  is  a  partial  list, 
and  it  is  one  we  got  worked  up  Just  tm 
today. 

For  example,  a  gentleman  In  1975  ar- 
rested, otmvicted  in  July  1976,  3  year* 
in  prison,  emionage.  Edwin  Gibbons 
Moore  n.  CIA  retired:  arrested  Decem- 
ber 1976  for  espionage;  sentence  began 
June  1977;  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. 

Andrew  Dalton  Lee;  arrested  Janu- 
ary 1977  for  eqjitmage  and  conspiracy; 
sentenced  to  life  term.  Christopher 
Boyce.  the  basis  for  the  movie.  "Snow- 
man and  the  Eagle."  Arrested  January 

1977  for  espionage  and  conspiracy; 
soitenoed  to  40  years  in  September 
1977. 

Rogalsky.  arrested  January  1977  for 
espionage  and  conq>iracy;  found  in- 
competent to  stand  trial  as  a  sick  and 
tormented  IndlvlduaL 

Alexandrovitch  Enger,  arrested  May 

1978  for  espionage  and  conspiracy; 
sentenced  to  50  years.  He  was  then  ex- 
changed to  the  Soviet  Union;  he  was  a 
Soviet. 

Rudolph  Chemyayev;  arrested  with 
Enger  for  espionage  and  conspiracy 
and  released  in  return  for  5  Soviet  dis- 
sidents. 

William  Peter  KampQes.  arrested 
August  1978.  sentenced  and  convicted 
to  120  years  in  prison. 

David  Henry  Bamett,  arrested  Octo- 
ber 1980,  sentenced  in  January  1981  to 
18  years  in  prison  for  delivering  de- 
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fenae  Information  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. 

Marie  Andrey  DeGeyter,  arrested  in 
June  1980,  sentenced  in  1980  for  4 
months  in  prison  and  a  $500  fine:  es- 
sentially for  bribery. 

You  go  down  the  list.  Item  after 
item:  emionage  and  con^iracy.  life 
sentence,  and  so  forth.  There  are  29 
just  on  this  list  alone,  of  spies. 

This  is  only  the  United  States. 
There  was  a  fascinating  article  in  the 
Jtme  14  National  Review  by  Brian 
Crosier  called  "The  Spying  Business." 
pointing  out— and  he  starts  by  saying. 
Quote: 

When  in  April  the  British  authorities  ex- 
pelled four  Soviet  offidaU  with  diplomatic 
status,  and  sn  Aeroflot  manster.  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  reprMentatloo  In  London  was  re- 
duced aooonUncly. 

In  otho-  wordB,  the  pennltted  number  of 
Soviet  rtlplnmits  in  London,  which  had 
stood  at  43.  was  cut  to  M.  The  Aeroflot  man 
beinc  a  member  of  in  ancillary  organisation 
that  permitted  steaUng  for  ancillary  organl- 
Btkms.  was  cut  f  am  105  to  104. 

This  very  healthy  haUt  of  numerical  re- 
duction of  Soviet  representation  mhai  spies 
are  uncovered  was  started  in  1971  when 
Edward  Heath  was  Prime  Minister,  one  of 
the  few  food  things  he  did.  perhaps.  And 
Sir  Alec  Douglas  Hume,  his  foreign  secre- 
tary. That  was  when  the  splendid  world 
record  of  106  Soviet  spies  expelled  or  denied 
reentry  was  set 

Close  quote. 

Note  that.  On  one  day  in  1971,  the 
British  Government,  getting  disgusted 
with  Soviet  spying,  kicked  out  105 
spies  in  1  day. 

Now,  recently  President  Mitterrand 
of  France  kicked  out  no  fewer  than  47 
Soviet  q>ie8.  The  point  I  am  driving  at 
is  that  again  and  again  and  again  we 
find  that  there  is  a  consistent  pattern 
of  Soviet  spying. 

D  1800 

Crosier  quotes  from  Shevchenko's 
book  and  says,  quoting  Shevchenko: 

It  was  easy  to  distinguish  KOB  profes- 
sionals from  diplunats  and  others.  The  first 
giveaway  was  money.  The  KOB  had  It  and 
spent  it  much  more  generously  than  real 
diplomats.  Of  the  28  men  in  Shevchenko's 
secti<m  in  1968,  that  Is  28  people  working  in 
the  United  Nations,  supposedly,  31  were 
either  secret  polloe  or  military  Intelligence 
Soviet  agents. 

Now.  think  about  this.  When  you  go 
to  New  York  City  and  you  see  the 
United  Nations  and  you  see  literally 
hundreds  of  Soviet  people  working  at 
the  United  Nations,  in  this  one  case  21 
are  Soviet  secret  agents,  7  are  legiti- 
mate workers  for  the  United  Nations. 

Let  me  suggest  that  we  should  not 
be  surprised  by  spying.  We  should  not 
be  surprised  by  the  Soviet  secret  war. 
Again,  to  go  back  for  Just  a  second  to 
John  Barron's  book,  at  the  very  back 
of  his  book  he  has  a  section  in  which 
he  lists  page  by  page,  coimtry  by  coun- 
try. Soviet  officials  expelled  or  with- 
drawn because  of  Involvement  in 
spying.  1974  to  1983.  from  Canada, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  Sudan, 


1,  Portugal,  North  Yemen,  West 
Pakistan,  Norway,  Italy, 
tre,  the  list  goes  on  and  on  for 
of  single^paced  names  of 
i  spies  who  were  expelled, 
is  a  very  old  book  on  "The  Art 
of  War"  by  Sun  TSu.  who  was  a  Chi- 
nese ^ho  wrote  in  500  B.C.  There  is  a 
new  o  ition.  with  a  foreward  by  James 
Clavel ,  who  many  people  know  of  be- 
cause be  wrote  "Shogun"  and  "Noble 
House"  and  "Tai-Pan."  And  in  "The 
Art  of  IVar,"  the  last  chimter,  faschiat- 
ingly  fnough.  Is  a  chapter  on  the  use 
of  spi«8,  and  the  chapter  argues  that 
the  most  powerful  way  of  waging  war 
is  to  have  spies,  that  spies  are  cheaper 
than  armies,  that  spies  tell  you  the 
things  you  need  to  know,  and  that 
having  spies  gives  you  more  advan- 
tages in  a  war  than  any  other  asset. 

It  is  ia  fascinating  book,  and  I  in  par- 
ticular think  that  for  anyone  who  has 
read  "Shogxm"  or  "Tai-Pan"  or  "Noble 
House"  or  "King  Rat,"  which  are  the 
four  books  James  ClaveU  wrote,  the 
introduction  is  well  worth  the  reading, 
the  foreword  to  the  book.  He  says, 
quotinfc  now  the  novelist  Clavell: 

I  truly  believe  that  if  our  military  and  po- 
litical leaders  in  recent  times  had  studied 
this  work  of  genius.  Vietnam  could  not  have 
happened  as  it  happened:  we  would  not 
have  Ion  the  war  in  Korea— we  lost  because 
we  did  not  achieve  victory— the  Bay  of  Pigs 
could  npt  have  occurred;  the  hostage  fiasco 
in  Iran  ^ould  not  have  come  to  pass  .... 

He  goes  on  to  quote  Sim  Tze,  who 
said,  quoting  from  Sun  Tzu:  "Supreme 
excellOice  consists  in  breaking  the 
enemyfs  resistance  without  fighting." 

In  otther  words,  if  you  can  be  defeat- 
ed witiiout  a  war,  if  the  enemy  can 
defeat  you  without  bloodshed,  that  is 
the  be^  of  all  victories.  So  you  look  at 
all  th#  Soviet  spies,  you  look  at  the 
Ipulation  of  Nicaragua,  you 
the  Soviet  alliance  with  Cuba, 
ask  yourselves  if  they  in  the 
Soviet  iUnion  studied  Sun  TZu. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

I  thii*  this  lltUe  book  shows  clearly  what 
is  still  being  done  wrong,  and  why  our 
present  opponents  are  so  successful  in  some 
areas— iun  Tfeu  is  obligatory  reading  In  the 
Soviet  Mlltlcal-mllltary  hierarchy  and  has 
been  n  tllable  In  Russian  for  centuries:  It  is 
also,  all  Host  word  for  word,  the  source  of  all 
Mao  Ti  e-tunrs  lltUe  red  book  of  strategic 
and  tactical  doctrine. 

Now,  ClaveU  says,  having  explained 
the  book,  the  following: 

I  sincerely  hope  you  enjoy  reading  this 
book,  ^un  Tzu  deserves  to  be  read.  I  would 
like  to; make  the  "Art  of  War"  obligatory 
study  fbr  all  our  serving  officers  and  men. 
as  well  as  for  all  politicians  and  all  people  In 
government  and  all  high  schools  and  univer- 
sities la  the  free  world.  If  I  were  a  com- 
mander in  chief  or  president  or  prime  minis- 
ter, I  would  go  further:  I  would  have  written 
into  law  that  all  officers,  particularly  all 
generalb,  take  a  yearly  oral  and  written  ex- 
amination on  these  13  chapters,  the  passbig 
mark  teing  95  percent— any  general  failing 
to  achkve  a  pass  to  be  automatically  and 
summarily  dismissed  without  appeal,  and  all 
other  officers  to  have  automatic  demotion. 
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very  much,  that  Sun  Ita's 
to  our  survlvaL  It  can  give 
we  need  to  watch  our  chll- 
peaoe  and  thrive. 

since  ancient  times,  it 
that .  .  .  the  true  object  of 


reiiember, 
kniiwn 


I  believe, 
knowledge  iaivltal  i 
us  the  protection 
drengrowin 

Always 
has  been 
war  is  peace 

Let  me  ^ead  the  very  opening  line 
from  Sun  iflsu: 

The  art  of  war  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  sUte.  It  b  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  a 
road  either  to  safety  or  to  ruin.  Hence 
under  no  dr^umstanoes  can  it  be  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  evening's  special 
order  is  to  simply  lay  out  and  to  sug- 
gest to  the  American  people,  the 
American  Oovermnent.  and  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  that  we  do  not  study 
Leninism  ^ery  well,  that  probably 
there  are  not  20  Members  of  the 
House  who  have  any  real  notion  of  the 
doctrines  of  Lenin,  yet  Lenin  is  the 
driving  writer  behind  all  Soviet  behav- 
ior, that  we  do  not  study  the  Soviets 
very  well._Uiat  we  do  not  look  at  the 
Grenada  Dpcuments,  which  are  avail- 
able for  free,  which  every  Congress- 
man can  g^  a  copy  of  from  the  State 
Departmez^.  which  every  citizen  can 
read,  which  every  newscaster  can  look 
at.  which  every  church  group  can 
study.  So  we  do  not  Imow  from.  Grena- 
da the  lessbns  of  seeing  a  Communist 
government  from  the  inside,  the 
things  we  have  learned  from  looking 
at  how  Communists  function,  that  we 
do  not  havi  a  historical  memory,  that 
we  do  not  pay  attention  to  how  does  it 
all  fit,  how  does  Nicaragua  tie  into 
Cuba,  how  does  Cuba  tie  into  Angola, 
how  does  Angola  tie  into  Ethiopia, 
how  does  Ethiopia  relate  to  South 
Yemen,  how  does  South  Yemen  relate 
to  Afghanistan,  how  does  Afghanistan 
relate  to  O  imbodia  and  Vietnam,  how 
do  they  rilate  to  shooting  down  a 
Korean  alrl  Iner  by  a  Soviet  plane,  how 
does  that  relate  to  killing  Major  Nich- 
olson in  Germany  by  a  Soviet  soldier, 
why  do  all  bf  those  relate  to  the  spies 
who  infiltrf te  America  and  seek  to  de- 
stroy us  by  a  secret  war  rather  than  a 
nuclear  wa^. 

Because  ire  do  not  study  this,  be- 
cause we  do  not  take  Sun  Tzu  serious- 
ly, because  we  do  not  link  together  the 
lessons  of  |ilstory  and  the  lessons  of 
geography,  jwe  are  stui>rised  again  and 
again  and  again.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  next  few  weeks  the  Intelligence 
Committee  will  decide  to  hold  a  series 
of  public  hearings  systematically  look- 
ing at  the  mature  of  the  Soviet  threat, 
the  Doctriiie  of  Leninism,  the  lessons 
of  Grenadi^  and  the  way  in  which  we 
Americans  can  begin  to  arm  ourselves 
with  knowledge.  It  is  my  hope  that  in 
the  next  few  weeks  the  executive 
branch,  with  leadership  from  the 
White  Houfe,  will  decide  that  the  time 
has  come  |to  systematically  once  a 
week  brief  the  American  news  media 
and  brief  the  American  Congress,  to 
bring  together  on  a  declassified  basis 
all  information  relating  to  the  Soviet 


war  against  freedom  from  aU  over  the 
planet  so  that  every  week  it  will  be  rel- 
atively easy  for  the  news  media  and 
elected  officials  to  learn  in  context,  in 
historical  context,  in  doctrinal  con- 
text, in  strategic  context,  in  geograph- 
ic context,  to  learn  what  is  happening. 

I  hope  that  in  the  near  future  we 
will  have  organized  a  "Grenada  week" 
for  October  26  of  this  year  in  which 
every  American  citizen  will  feel  that 
there  is  something  to  be  studied,  some- 
thing to  be  looked  at.  I  hope  that  high 
school  and  college  classes  will  liegtn  to 
read  John  Barron's  "KGB  Today,"  a 
paperback  which  reads  like  a  novel 
and  wliich  could  be  available  for  read- 
ing classes  all  across  America  this  f  aU. 
The  chances  are  there,  and  they  are 
real. 

Finally,  I  hope  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  of  both  the  right  and  left 
will  feel  free  to  participate  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  special  orders  to  bring 
together  information  so  we  Americans 
can  educate  ourselves. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  honestly 
and  deeply  believe  in  James  Madison's 
injunction,  engraved  in  stone  in  the 
great  Library  of  Congress  Building 
named  for  him  Just  up  the  street, 
"Knowledge  shall  forever  govern  igno- 
rance, and  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  governors  must  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  which  only 
knowledge  gives." 

Thanks  to  the  Grenada  papers, 
thanks  to  Soviet  defectors  like  Shev- 
chenko, thanks  to  the  work  of  our  own 
intelligence  agents,  our  own  scholars, 
we  have  the  knowledge  available  if  we 
have  the  wiU  to  learn  it.  As  a  free 
people,  it  is  up  to  us.  Are  we  going  to 
be  surprised  again  and  again  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives,  until  some  day  our 
grandchlldren  are  not  free?  Or  are  we 
going  to  leam  systematically  and 
calmly  and  methodically  so  tiiat  to- 
gether we  can  leam  what  Is  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  ttireat,  what  is  the 
nature  of  communism  in  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  and  what  are  the  wise  poli- 
cies which  a  free  people  can  undertake 
in  order  that  in  the  long  run  freedom 
shall  remain  not  only  for  our  grand- 
children but  shall  be  acquired  by  all  of 
the  people  and  all  of  the  children  of 
the  world. 


D  1810 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  speech  today  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schrox- 
DKR].  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH 
EQUITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  house,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoi^  [Mr.  ObsbiI  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  for 
myself  and  my  colleague  f nnn  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Fazio.  We  are  Joined  in  this 
effort  by  70  of  our  colleagues  from 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  Repro- 
ductive Health  Equity  Act  [RHEA]  ad- 
dresses the  fact  that  equal  access  to 
abortion  for  all  women  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  constitutional  rights.  It  is 
a  matter  of  legislated  economic  dis- 
crimination. It  is  a  maternal  and  child 
health  care  issue.  Women  who  depend 
on  the  Federal  Government  for  their 
health  care,  either  as  an  earned  bene- 
fit or  an  entitlement,  do  not  have  the 
same  access  to  abortion  as  do  other 
womeiL  RHEA  is  designed  to  eliminate 
this  discriminatory  health  policy. 

Twelve  years  ago.  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  constitutional  right 
to  privacy  was  "broad  enough  to  en- 
compass the  decision  of  a  woman 
whether  or  not  to  terminate  her  preg- 
nancy." Tliat  decision.  Roe  against 
Wade,  was  reaffirmed  and  reinforced 
by  the  Court  in  June  1983— Akron 
Center  for  Reproductive  Health 
against  City  of  Akron.  In  that  same 
month,  an  attempt  to  overturn  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  by  passing  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  decisively 
failed  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  now  clear  that  the  Court  will 
not  go  back  on  its  decision  to  allow 
women  the  right  to  choose  an  abor- 
tion. And  yet  this  constitutional  right 
is  being  doiied  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  women  because  Congress 
over  the  past  decade  has  succumbed  to 
guerrilla  attacks  on  "must-pass" 
spending  bills.  As  a  result.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents,  Medicaid  redpients. 
Federal  employees.  D.C.  residents  and 
native  American  women  face  obstacles 
imposed  by  Congress  that  are  not  en- 
countered by  women  who  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Government  control 
over  their  health  care.  In  one  way  or 
another,  either  through  denying  funds 
for  medical  asslgtanoe  or  restricUng 
earned  benefits,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  attempted  to  exerdae  con- 
trol over  women's  medical  choices. 

Hapless  minorities  have  been  picked 
off  one  by  one.  in  a  context  where  the 
overriding  pressure  has  been  to  pass 
broadly  baaed  bills  for  the  funding  of 
the  Government.  These  groups  are 
rarely  represented:  singularly  they 
lack  clout.  The  most  lenient  of  the 
abortion  restrictions  on  i4>propriations 
bills  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  abortion  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  However,  these  restric- 
tions do  not  consider  the  health  risks 
that  may  be  involved  by  denying  other 
women  access  to  abortion. 


We  are  introducing  the  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Equity  Act  to  remove  the 
current  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral fimds  for  abortions  in  order  to 
bring  these  women  under  the  same 
umbrella  of  rights  the  Supreme  Court 
affirms  for  the  general  dtiienry. 

The  Reproductive  Health  Equity  Act 
should  not  be  viewed  as  a  means  of 
making  abortion  a  method  of  family 
planning.  Clearly,  abortion  should  be 
considered  a  last  resort  to  unwanted 
pregnancy,  not  a  means  of  birth  con- 
trol. Improving  family  planning  edtica- 
tion  and  access  to  contraceptive  serv- 
ices remain  first  priority. 

However,  we  must  realize  tliat  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  whether  or 
not  to  terminate  a  pregnancy  is  the 
right  to  make  a  private,  personal 
health  care  decision.  For  many  wcnnen 
who  are  forced  to  carry  an  unwanted 
pregnancy  to  term,  both  mother  and 
child  frequently  face  great  health 
risks  and  other  difficulties.  It  must 
also  be  realized  that  denying  women 
access  to  their  constitutional  right  to 
choose  does  not  reduce  the  numbers  of 
abortions.  It  only  results  in  many 
women  who  are  discriminated  against 
having  few  options  other  than  to 
resort  to  self-induced  abortions.  We 
can  recall  enough  horror  stories  from 
the  pre-Roe  against  Wade  days  to 
know  that  this  Is  not  a  solution  to  un- 
wanted pregnancy. 

This  discriminatory  health  care 
policy  represents  an  intrusion  that  is 
unjust  It  Is  clear  that  the  general 
public  does  not  support  abridging  a 
woman's  right  to  choose  abortion.  For 
example,  a  New  York  Times/CBS  poll 
taken  in  October  of  1984  showed  that 
63  percent  of  the  public  opposed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  outlawing 
abortion.  Therefore.  I  believe  there 
would  be  little  public  support  were  the 
Congress  to  try  to  abridge  the  right  to 
choose  for  all  of  these  affected  groups 
directly  instead  of  behind  the  doak  of 
riders  and  amendments.  Passage  of 
the  Reproductive  Health  Equity  Act 
will  end  this  blatant  economic  discrim- 
ination, and  ensure  that  all  members 
of  our  sodety  may  exerdse  their  con- 
stitutional right  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy. 

The  text  of  this  bill  follows: 
List  or  CosFOMSoas 

Original  cosponsors  of  the  Reproductive 
Health  Equity  Act.  99th  Congreaa.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  listed  on  the  bOl: 

Mr.  Torrioelll.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Wlrth,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Kastouneler.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Oarcia,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois, BCr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Boaco, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  OUman,  Mr.  McKlnney.  Mr. 
Oejdensen,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Roybal.  BCr.  Torres.  Mrs.  Rou- 
kema,  and  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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CONG 


AMD  to 


an 


i  vutoOB  vtofUtoam  of  law  to 
that  aerrfoea  rdated  to  abottlan 
I  anaable  In  the  nine  manner  aa 
an  other  ptcfnaney-related  wrrloeB 
■  federally  funded  programa 
Be  U  enaeUd  bg  the  Senate  and  Bonee  of 
RepretentaUvei   of  the   Vmited  State$   of 
Amertea  in  Comgnaa  anembled.  That  (a) 
thla  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Reproductive 
Health  Bqulty  Aet". 
<b)  Oongmi  flndi  that— 
(1)  abortlan  is  a  legal  medical  aenrice  le- 
latad  to  pcemaney  and  the  choice  to  elect 
an  aiMrtian  ie  a  pwaonal.  private  right  pro- 
tected by  the  Oaatttutiao: 

(S)  the  VWeral  Oovcmment  provMea  aa- 
■litance  and  eaaployee  beneflta  for  pregnan- 
ey-rdated  care  for  whitantlal  numbera  of 
women  under  a  variety  of  Pederal  pragnmt. 
induding  the  medicaid  pragram.  the  Ttw««w 
health  care  program,  the  Federal  employ- 
eea'  health  beneflta  program  (FBHBP).  the 
program  of  health  care  for  mllltary  depend- 
enta  and  »BtlieM  (CBAMFDB).  the  Peace 
Oorpa  program,  and  general  paymenU  to 
the  Dirtrlet  of  OdumUa: 
(I)  pregnant  women  who  otherwiae  are 
pregnaney-rdated  care  under 
have  been  denied  equal 
to  health  care  eervices  due  to  Oon- 
gear  eevere  and  unJuaUfled  reatrtcttons  on 
their  freedom  to  chooae  aervieee  that  relate 
to  abortlao:  and  ~ 

(4)  denial  of  aeeem  to  health  care  aervioea 
becanae  ttaoae  eervleeB  rdate  to  abortlan  is 
unjuat  and  unfair  to  pregnant  women  who 
are  or  whoae  mouses  are  employed  by  the 
Federal  Qovemmcnt  or  irtio  otherwise  are 
dependent  on  the  VMeral  Government  for 
health  care  and  threatena  the  health  and 
Wril-beina  trf  thamaelvws  and  tlwilr  famnfaw 

ate.  3.  (a)  Section  IWWaXlO)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  VAC  lM6a(aX10)). 
relating  to  medical  — Mimrr  under  the 
medicaid  program,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparsgraph  (C). 

(5)  by  Inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D).  and 

(S)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (D) 
the  f (blowing  new  subparagrapb: 

"(K)  for  making  medical  assistance  avail- 
able with  respect  to  services  related  to  abor- 
tlao in  the  same  mimr  gg  guch  iinrtrtsnrr 
Is  provided  with  respect  to  other  pregnancy- 
related  services;". 

(b)  Section  8904  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  rdating  to  the  type  of  benefiU  under 
the  Federal  employees'  health  benefits  pn>- 
gram.  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end  the 
following  new  sentence:  "AH  plans  contract- 
ed for  undo'  this  section  shall  include  bene- 
fits for  services  related  to  abortion  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  other  pregnancy-related 
services.". 

(c)  Section  301(a)  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  (35  UJB.C.  1631(a)). 
relating  to  the  direct  or  indirect  patient  care 
program  for  Indians,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentmce  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  for  each  fisaU  year  are 
available  to  provide  services  related  to  abor- 
tion in  the  same  manner  as  such  funds  are 
available  for  ohter  pregnancy-related  aerv- 
icea.". 

(dXl)  Section  1074  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  medical  and  dental 
care  for  members  and  certain  former  mem- 
bers of  the  unlfiHined  servioes.  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 


"(c)  Medical  care  provided  imder  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  services  related  to  abor- 
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a  they  indude 
•related  aervioea.". 
1077(aX8)  of  audi  title.  lelat- 
care  for  dependenta  of  mem- 
unlf ormed  aerrioea.  is  "tifwltd 
before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  foOtwinr  ".  »twii«««g  servloea  related 
to  aboriian  in  the  aame  manner  as  other 
pregnan^-rdatad  servleea". 
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Me)  of  the  Feaoe  Oorpa  Aet  (33 

e)).  rdattng  to  health  care  for 

vUhmteera.  la  amended  by  In- 

the  fbst  sentence  the  following 

"Health  care  provided  under 

shaQ  taKhide  aervloes  related 

the  aame  manner  aa  they  tai- 


603  of  the  DIatiict  of  Oohnnbia 
It  and  aovemmantal  Rear- 
Act.  rdathv  to  the  authorlaatlon 
of  appnvriatlana  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  of  OcdumUa.  la  •mmitam*  bjr  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "503."  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  suhsfrtioii 

"(b)  Agaount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorl^tion  provided  under  thla  aectlan 
Shan  be  fmade  avaflable  for  snvices  rdated 
to  abortlao  in  the  same  mmnyr  gg  wailti 
amounts  may  otherwise  be  made  available 
for  other  pregnancy-related  services.".* 


THE  EJCONOmC  EQUITY  ACT  OP 
1M5-^RETIREMENT  SECDRITY 

The  9PEAE33i  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevl<^  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Uewomin  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHROi^ER]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes.          

•  Mtb.  8CHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  members  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  tat  Women's  Issues  and  myself 
bring  the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1985 
to  t^e  attention  of  the  House.  This 
omnibu^  legislation,  introduced  as 
HJl.  24T2  on  May  13,  currently  has  93 
bipartisan  coeponsors.  The  Equity  Act 
is  a  22-0oint  economic  agenda  that  ad- 
dresses women's  retirement  security, 
dependent  care,  insurance,  employ- 
ment, a|id  tax  reform. 

We  at  the  caucus  have  developed 
subetanUve  briefing  material  on  the 
need  for  our  Economic  Equity  Act. 
which  we  want  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues today.  After  reviewing  this 
material.  Members  interested  in  Join- 
ing us  in  support  of  the  Equity  Act 
should  gign  on  as  cosponsors  of  both 
the  omhlbus  legislation  and  the  indi- 
vidual tlills  that  comprise  the  Act.  The 
economic  equity  train  is  leaving  the 
station  and  I  know  that  Members  wm 
want  tolget  on  board. 

Todajl  I  draw  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  the  first  title  of  the  Eco- 
nomic tkiulty  Act— retirement  securi- 
ty. The  following  background  material 
describds  the  need  for  greater  retire- 
ment security  for  women  and  details 
the  individual  bills  addressing  the 
need  in  pur  Equity  Act  legislation. 
I.  aamncKirr  SBcoRiTT 

A  Priv^  Pension  Reform  (Kennelly). 

B.  Social  Security: 

1.  Kanfngs  Sharing  (H.R.  158.  Oakar). 

3.  Disabled  Widow(er8)  (HJl.  159.  Oakar). 

3.  Trai  liUon  Benefit  (HJt.  160.  Oakar). 


4.  DiaaMUt^  Definition  (HJl.  556.  Ober- 
star). 

Pension  Reform  (HJl. 

tat  retirement  is  often  Ilk- 
legged  stofd:  private  pen- 
and  private  savings 
to  create  a  stable  support 
The  three-legged  stool  for 
,  tends  to  be  unsteady. 

are  dianging  Jobs  more 
ever.  The  greater  mobility 
,  has  meant  low  benefits 
who  reodve  private  pen- 
'/hanemaker  modd 
Social  Security  is  pronlaed 
for  women  who  have 
and  worker  outside 
it  IhnitaHans  on  Individual 
its  for  married  couples 
with  a  nonlrorklng  spouse  dtoouragea 
homemakers  from  developing  adequate  pri- 
vate savings,  qsee  Spousal  IRA  provlskm  de- 
scribed in  the  TAX  RKFORIf  briefing 
paper.) 

The  result  jof  theae  taiequltiea  has  been 
the  increasingj  poverty  of  older  women: 

As  of  unTI  older  wooien  had  a  median 
income  of  IBJW9,  as  compared  to  the 
median  incnae  of  $8,706  for  older  men. 
Forty-four  pefooit  of  theae  women  had  in- 
comes of  less  ^an  $6,000  in  ISU.  Leaa  than 
ooe  in  five  man  had  an  i»yy<my  of  less  **»»»« 
$5,000.  1 

More  than  Z6  million  older  women  had  in- 
omnes  below  the  poverty  level  In  198S. 

A.  Pi^vate  vtntUm  reform 


of  womoi  over  age  66  were 

pensioo  averaging  $3,634 

39.6%  of  men  were 

pension  or  annuity  aver- 


In  1983. 11 
reodving  a 
a  year.  By 
recdvinga 
aging  $4,491 

The  Retirei^t  Equity  Act  of  1984  (PX. 
98-397)  refortM  the  Einployee  Retirement 
Income  Secutfty  Act  (KRISA)  to  provide 
better  protection  of  survivor  benefits  and  to 
improve  covenge  for  working  women.  Addi- 
tional ERISAJrefoims  are  necessary  to  en- 
hance private  ipension  benefits  for  aU  work- 
ers. ' 

Traditionally,  pension  plans  have  reward- 
ed long  and  continuous  service— a  policy 
wbkh  deprivef  many  working  wooien  of  pri- 
vate pensions.  Due  to  the  high  mobiUty  of 
today's  work  force,  many  women  and  men 
are  unable  to  accrue  the  required  number  of 
years  of  servfce  to  receive  fuU  retirement 
benefits,  or  they  accrue  smaU  benefits  with 
more  than  one  employer.  Statistics  show 
that  in  1983  the  median  numl)er  of  years  in 
one  job  was  t.7  yean  for  women  and  S.l 
years  for  men. 

In  order  to  respond  to  new  work  patterns, 
a  new  concept  [of  poision  policy  is  emerging: 
workers  should  receive  pdision  credit  for  all 
of  their  workiag  years. 

Focustaig  on  i  the  Vesting.  Integration,  and 
Portability  requirements  of  private  pension 
plans.  HJl.  —J  the  V.I.P.  biU  (Rep.  Barbara 
KenneUy).  reforms  current  pension  plan 
requirements.  I 

Vetting:  Currentiy,  most  pension  plans  re- 
quire a  persoi^  to  work  for  ten  years  to  be 
fully  vested  in  hia  or  her  benefits.  This  bill 
would  reduce  from  ten  to  five  the  numbers 
of  yean  a  person  must  work  to  be  vested. 

IntegrtUion:  Ttit  bill  would  modify  the 
practice  of  integration,  by  which  a  pension 
plan  participant's  earned  benefit  is  offset  by 
a  percentage  df  Social  Security  benefits  the 
employee  will  receive.  This  practice  often 
effectively  eliminates  private  pension  l>ene- 
fits  to  low-inc0me  worken.  Women,  largely 


segregated  into  low-paying  Joba.  would  bene- 
fit from  the  proposed  integration  reform 
that  would  require  plans  to  provide  a  mini- 
mum pension  benefit  above  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefit 

PortaMUtt:  Under  the  portablUty  modifi- 
cation. smaU  vested  pension  benefits  accu- 
mulated over  short  five  year  periods  could 
be  rolled  over  into  Portable  Pension  Ac- 
counts. These  accounts  could  not  be  drawn 
upon  before  retirement  without  penalty  nor 
added  to  from  new  **"««'^gv  This  ensures 
that  retirement  money  is  kept  for  retire- 
ment, but  allows  the  employee  some  control 
over  its  investment 

In  addition  to  theae  changes  which  reform 
the  requirements  for  plan  participation. 
Rep.  Keimelly's  bill  would  alao  expand  pen- 
sion coverage.  The  foUowlng  changes  would 
allow  worken  to  be  covered  by  perMion 
plana:  Require  plana  to  give  part-time  work- 
en pro  rata  credit  toward  vesting  and  bene- 
fit accrual;  require  covnage  of  worken  who 
begin  plan  participation  within  five  yean  of 
retirement;  require  plans  to  give  worken 
credit  for  service  performed  after  the  plan's 
normal  retirement  age  (65). 

B.  Social  Seeuritg 

Only  14%  of  an  wooien  retirees  both 
homemaken  and  workers— receive  any  pen- 
sion benefits  other  than  Social  Security. 

Blany  women  discover,  upon  readilng  re- 
tirement age  or  becoming  disabled,  that 
their  Social  Security  benefits— the  coounon 
denominator  of  most  retirement  plans— are 
not  sufficient  for  both  men  and  women,  the 
diff  erenoea  in  male  and  female  working  pat- 
terns create  retirement  inequities. 

Woricen  are  eligible  for  Social  Security 
benefits  only  if  they  have  worked  for  40 
quarters— the  equivalent  of  ten  yean.  More- 
over, for  every  year  over  five  spent  outside 
of  the  labor  force  a  sero  is  averaged  into  a 
person's  wage  record,  lowering  her  benefit 
for  life.  Many  homemaken  have  not  worked 
outaide  of  the  home  for  the  required 
number  of  yean  to  be  eligible  for  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  and  at  the  same  time  are  pe- 
nalised by  the  aero  averaging  if  they  have 
left  the  work  force  to  care  for  their  chil- 
drm. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  disabiUty  benefits, 
a  person  must  have  worked  five  of  the  ten 
yean  prior  to  the  disability.  Once  agiUn.  the 
homonaker  is  often  ineligible  for  these  ben- 
efits. 

1.  Earnings  Sharing 

Currently,  earnings  records  are  main- 
tained for  individual  woAers.  In  a  toaitieA 
couple,  a  nonworklng  partner  is  entitied  to  a 
spousal  benefit  equal  to  50%  of  the  worlur's 
benefit  A  retired  worker  reedves  the  higher 
of  her  benefit  options— either  her  spousal 
benefit  or  her  own  work  record  benefit. 

Women  combine  work  with  family  respon- 
sibilities in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  often 
work  part-time,  or  interrupt  their  lives  to 
raise  chlldreiL  Because  of  these  different 
work  patterns,  a  woman's  own  work  record 
may  be  even  lower  than  the  mousal  benefit 
and  she  receives  no  credit  for  her  out-of- 
home  work. 

The  implementation  of  an  famings  shar- 
ing plan  would  go  far  in  correcting  these  in- 
equities in  the  Social  Security  system.  The 
theory  behind  the  famings  sharing  concept 
is  that  marriage  is  an  economic  partnership. 
Kamings  sharing  recongiaes  a  woman's  eco- 
nomic contribution  to  marriage,  whether 
she  be  a  homemaker  at  a  worker  outaide  of 
the  home. 

HJl.  158  (Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar)  would 
provide  for  the  Implementation  of  an  eazn- 
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ings  sharing  plan.  Under  this  — wittij.  gt>ai- 
taig  plan,  rather  than  keeping  the  records  of 
spouses  separate,  thdr  earnings  records 
would  be  added  together  and  divided  equal- 
ly. Each  spouse  would  then  have  an  earn- 
ings record  in  his  or  her  own  name.  In  this 
way,  credits  earned  iiefore  or  after  a  mar- 
riage would  be  added  to  the  shared  earnings 
credits  in  determining  Social  Security  bene- 
fits. 

Rep.  Oakar's  proposal  would  be  imple- 
mented gradually  to  diminat»  the  poasibill- 
ty  of  a  person  receiving  a  lower  benefit 
under  earnings  aharing  than  under  current 
law.  This  hold-harmleas  clause  protects 
vouaes  who  are  under  the  present  Social 
Security  system  from  losing  Iteneflts  while 
the  new  benefit  formula  is  bdng  imidement- 
ed. 

Other  Reforms 
The  following  short-range  reforms  address 
specific  problems  that  women  encounter 
under  the  Social  Security  system. 

3.  PuU  BenefiU  for  Disabled  Widow(en) 
HJl.  159  (Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar)  tnovides 

fuU  benefits  for  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
en  without  regard  to  age  and  without 
regard  to  any  previous  reduction  in  their 
boiefits.  Currently,  disabled  widows  are  eli- 
gible to  receive  reduced  benefits  at  age  50. 
This  reduction  in  benefits  is  never  regsJned 
and  younger  disabled  widows  receive  no  ben- 
efits. 

3.  Transition  Benefit  for  Displaced 
Homemaken 

HJl.  100  (Rep.  Mary  Rooe  Oakar)  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  transition  benefit  to 
the  spouse  of  a  worker  upon  the  worlKr's 
death  if  the  spouse  has  attained  age  50  and 
is  not  otherwiae  immediately  eliiAile  for 
benefits.  This  wiU  provide  some  income  se- 
curity for  displaced  homemakos  during  the 
transition  to  economic  Independence. 

4.  Definition  of  DlsabUity  for  Widow(en) 

HJl.  556  (Rep.  ^m  Oberstar)  repeals  the 
separate  definition  of  disabiUty  presently 
applicable  to  widows  and  widowers.  Current- 
ly, widows  and  widowen  are  required  to 
denumstrate  "inability  to  perform  any  Job" 
to  qualify  for  disabiUty  benefits,  while  work- 
en are  only  required  to  show  inabiUty  to 
perform  their  own  Job. 

C  MiUtart  tponte  pension  refimn 
Many  miUtary  spouses  find  themsdves 
without  retirement  benefits  after  a  divorce. 
Althou^  current  law  allows  courts  to  con- 
sider mlUtary  retirement  pay  in  divorce  set- 
tiements.  many  courts  fan  to  recognise  the 
contribution  and  sacrifices  of  the  mouse  to 
a  military  career.  Due  to  frequent  movea.  a 
miUtary  spouse  is  unable  to  establish  a  pen- 
sion based  on  yean  worked  with  a  single 

In  1980  and  1983  Congress  passed  laws  for 
CIA  and  Foreign  Service  spouses  aUowing 
them  to  claim  a  portkm  of  retirement  bene- 
fits baaed  on  yean  contributed  to  the 
career,  subject  to  court  review.  This  policy 
should  be  extended  to  miUtary  spouses. 

HJl.  3365.  the  Uniformed  Services  Former 
Spouse  Retirement  Equity  Act  (Rep.  Patri- 
cia Schroeder)  would  establish  a  pro  rata 
presumption  to  the  retirement  pay  for 
former  spouses.  The  division  would  be  sub- 
ject to  court  review  and  would  simplify  an- 
nuity division.  The  un  would  also  expand 
options  available  to  those  memben  and 
spouses  who  want  to  participate  in  the  miU- 
tary Survivior  Benefit  Plan  to  provide  finan- 
cial protection  for  a  survivor  upon  the  mem- 
ber's death.* 


•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  on 
Monday.  May  13,  1985.  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1985  (HJl.  2472)  was  in- 
troduced and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
qxmsor  of  this  Important  piece  of  leg- 
islaUim.  The  cnuiibus  bUl  contains  22 
separate  items,  dealing  with  wcMnen's 
retirement  security,  dependent  care, 
insurance,  emplojrment.  and  tax 
reform. 

The  Congressional  Caucus  for 
Women's  Issues  has  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial briefing  paper  on  dependent 
care,  the  second  title  of  the  EEA.  I 
bring  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  today  and  urge  that 
you  Join  me  in  wapffott  of  the  Eocmom- 
ic  Act  of  1985: 

n.  uaraauajii  caas 

A  lltle  ZX  of  Social  Security  Aet  (HJl. 
789,  Kennelly). 

B.  Higho-  Educati<m  Act  Amendments 
(HJl.  3111,  Burton). 

C.  Chnd  Care  in  Public  «Mi«««g  (HJl. 
3176.  Kaptur). 

Women  contribute  significantly  to  the 
economic  security  of  thdr  fiwnt— 

In  1964.  nearly  two-thirds  of  aU  women  in 
the  dvnian  labor  force  were  dther  atai^ 
(36%).  dhrorced  (11%),  widowed  (5%).  aepa- 
rated  (4%).  or  had  husbands  whoae  1963  in- 
comes were  less  than  $15,000  (19%). 

Projections  for  the  year  1995  indicate  that 
there  wm  be  61,417.000  women.  16  yean  and 
older,  in  the  labor  tone  tat  a  partldpatioo 
rate  of  60.3  percent 

Working  women  are  often  solely  or  largely 
re^xMisible  for  the  care  of  their  children. 
Without  aff  ordaUe.  accrasftile  ehfld  care, 
these  women  cannot  participate  in  the  Job 
market  on  an  equal  basis  with  men. 

In  1984.  53  percent  of  mothen  with  chU- 
dren  under  six  yean  of  age  were  employed; 
55  percent  of  mothen  with  school-age  chQ- 
dren  were  employed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  33  million 
children  in  the  United  Statca  require  day  or 
after-achool  care,  in  1963.  there  were  feder- 
ally supported  day  care  slots  for  only 
500.000  dindren— a  number  that  would  not 
meet  the  needs  of  parents  in  New  York  City 


Furthermore,  women  frequently  take  care 
of  other  family  membeta— dderly  parenta. 
in-laws,  or  other  rdattvea.  One  out  of  dght 
retired  women  left  the  work  force  in  order 
to  care  for  an  elderly  dependent  Eighty 
percent  of  all  persoos  over  age  65  receive 
some  care  from  their  chttdreo. 

Services  to  make  dependent  care 
and  outside  the  home  more  sni  rasHil 
affordable  are  necessary  for  both  the  de- 
pmdents  and  the  women  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  thdr  care. 

A.  TttU  XX  Of  the  Social  SeeuTitt  Act 

iMck.  of  affordable  child  care  is  a  major 
factor  keeping  women  and  children  in  pov- 
erty. A  recent  Census  Bureau  survey  found 
that  45%  of  nonworklng  sin^  mothen 
would  work  if  child  care  were  available  at 
reasonshle  cost 

Direct  funding  of  dependent  care  pro- 
grams is  crucial  at  thla  Juncture  to  allow 
millions  of  low-income  wooien  diarged  with 
the  care  of  children  or  other  dependents  to 
provide  fssifntlsl  economic  support  for  their 


Title  XZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  estab- 
liahed  in  1974  to  provide  sodal  sei»kaes 
funding  to  states,  is  the  primary  aouroe  of 
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dependent  care  fundlnc.  In  IMl.  Title  XZ 
funds  were  reduced  from  $2.9  billion  to  $2.4 
billion  for  FT  82  and  the  program  was  con- 
verted to  a  bloA  grant.  As  a  block  grant 
procram.  funds  are  diibuned  to  the  states 
which  then  make  allocations  among  the  var- 
ious authorized  social  servioe  programs. 

In  spite  of  the  Increasing  need  for  child 
care  servioes.  26  states  spent  less  for  child 
care  In  1M4  than  they  did  In  1981,  and  27 
states  served  fewer  children  In  1984  than  in 
IMl. 

HJl.  798  (Rep.  Barbara  Kennelly)  would 
provide  for  greater  access  to  affordable 
ctUld  care  through  direct  grants  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  resource  center  on 
child  care.  HJl.  798  would  Increase  the  Title 
XX  social  servioes  block  grant  authorization 
level  from  $2.7  billion  to  $3.42  billion,  the 
approximate  level  at  which  Title  XX  would 
have  been  funded  this  year  had  cutbacks 
not  been  instituted  In  1981.  Of  these  funds. 
$300  million  is  set  aside  for  child  care. 

Also  emphasized  in  the  bill  are  provisions 
for  services  to  prevent  chOd  abuse  and  to 
train  chfld  care  workers.  It  provides  $70  mil- 
lion for  child  care  training  and  training  for 
other  human  services  staff  and  $80  million 
for  incentive  grants  to  states  to  encourage 
implementation  and  enforcement  of  day 
care  regulations  published  by  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
1980. 
B.  Child  care  under  the  Higher  Education 
Act 

Higher  education  Is  often  the  tl(^et  to 
economic  self-sufficiency,  for  men  as  well  as 
women.  Tet  women  face  particular  obstacles 
to  obtaining  that  education.  Blany  women 
leave  school  to  have  children  and  must  find 
child  care  services  if  they  are  to  return  to 
school. 

For  economically  disadvantaged  women, 
the  cost  of  chOd  care  on  top  of  other  finan- 
cial burdens  may  effectively  preclude  them 
from  ptirsuing  a  college  education.  Provid- 
ing chUd  care  servioes  to  these  women  en- 
ables them  to  stay  in  school  and  acquire 
skills  and  knowledge  which  would  In  turn 
qualify  them  for  better  paying  Jobs. 

The  more  education  a  woman  has,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  she  wUl  seek  paid  em- 
ploymoit.  In  1981.  among  women  with  four 
or  more  years  of  college,  69  percent  were  In 
the  labor  force,  compared  to  55  percent  of 
those  women  with  only  four  years  of  high 
schooL 

HJl.  2111  (Rep.  Sala  Burton)  amends  the 
Higher  Educatim  Act  to  address  the  need 
for  special  child  care  services  for  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  college  students  and  to 
improve  child  care  training  opportunities. 
The  bill  would  establish  a  grant  program  to 
make  child  care  available  to  low-income, 
first  generation  college  students.  It  also 
would  provide  for  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  studying  child  c&re  by  funding 
part-time  employment  in  child  care  pro- 
grams. This  training  program  must  not  dis- 
place current  workers  but  expand  the  avail- 
able ChOd  care  services. 

C.  Child  care  in  public  housing 

One  in  five  children  is  growing  up  in  a 
one-parent  household.  By  1990,  the  ratio 
will  increase  to  one  in  four.  Over  one-third 
of  these  families,  most  often  headed  by 
women,  live  below  the  poverty  level. 

Of  the  9.5  million  women  who  maintained 
fuoilies  In  1982,  60.4  percent  were  civilian 
labor  force  participants.  11.1  percent  were 
unemployed. 

At  ttie  end  of  1984,  41.3  percent  of  house- 
holds in  public  housing  projects  were 
headed  by  females. 


Aoo^  to  affordable  child  care  within 
public  housing  projects  would  allow  a  large 
numlKr  of  women  who  head  households  to 
seek  lull-time  employment,  thus  increasing 
their  $elf -sufficiency. 

Th«  fiscal  year  1984  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  (PubUc  Law  98-181).  author- 
ized iemonstratlon  projects  for  child  care 
facUifes  in  public  housing.  However,  funds 
weretaever  appropriated  for  these  projects. 

HJL  2176  (Rep.  Marcy  Kaptur)  would  es- 
tabllA  grants  for  child  care  programs  in 
publi^  housing  projects.  Under  the  bill, 
public  housing  agencies  would  contract  with 
nonprofit  organizations  within  their  com- 
mimines  to  provide  ciiild  care  services  to 
low-lqcome  families  in  public  housing.  The 
bill  wpuld  also  encourage  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  public  housing  residents  by  employ- 
ing tfeese  residents— especially  elderly  indi- 
viduals—in  the  child  care  programs.* 

•  Mfs.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday.  May  13.  1985. 
the  Stmnomlc  Equity  Act  of  1985  (H.R. 
2472}  was  introduced  and  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  omnibus  bill 
contains  22  separate  items,  dealing 
with  women's  retirement  security,  de- 
pendjent  care,  insurance,  emplosmsent. 
reform. 

Congressional  Caucus  for 
sn's  Issues  has  prepared  a  sub- 
briefing  paper  on  insurance, 
title  of  the  EEA.  I  bring  this 
infoanation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  and  urge  that  you 
Join  me  in  support  of  the  Economic 
Act  df  1985. 

I  m.  msuRAiicx 

A.  Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  (HJt. 
1793.  plngeU/Florlo/Mlkulskl ). 

B.  Health  Insurance  Continuation  (H.R. 
21.  S4rk/Clay). 

A.  Nondiscrimination  in  insurance 
Insarance  is  one  of  the  remaining  areas 
wherf  discriminatory  practices  are  permit- 
ted atid  even  defended.  But  this  discrimina- 
tion costs  women  millions  of  dollars  each 
year.  Insurance  companies  use  aex-distinct 
actuarial  tables  and  statistics  to  determine 
priciilg  and  payment  schemes  in  auto.  life, 
healoi.  disability,  pension,  and  annuity  cov- 
erage Common  Insurance  practices  discrimi- 
nate against  women  in  availability  and 
exteqt  of  coverage,  benefit  levels,  and  avaU- 
abiU^  of  options. 

Redlining- the  practice  of  denying  insur- 
ance or  varying  the  terms  of  insurance  for 
innem:ity  residents  and  business  owners- 
has  been  reported  to  be  an  ongoing  practice 
of  property  and  casualty  insurers  in  certain 
area^  of  the  country.  This  practice  has  a  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  racial  and  ethnic 
mlnaiitles  and  can  preclude  its  victims  from 
purcaaaing  property. 

H.R.  1793  (Reps.  John  Dlngell,  James 
Florlp,  and  Barbara  Mikulskl)  would  prohib- 
it discrimination  in  Insurance  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  reUglon.  national  origin,  or 
sex. 

Court  Action 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  Arizona  Qovem- 
ing  Committee  v.  Norria  (1983),  held  that 
the  use  of  sex-distinct  tables  in  calculating 
pension  benefits  for  employer  plans  consti- 
tuted sex  discrimination  under  Title  VII  of 
the  I  mvil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  decision 
reafi  Irms  the  principle  upon  which  this  leg- 
islati  sn  is  founded  by  squarely  rejecting  the 


use  of  actmrlal  tables  that  classify  risk  on 
the  basis  oljsez. 

In  response  to  the  Norrls  decision,  many 
insurance  cprnpaoles  are  converting  employ- 
er-purchased policies  to  unisex  standards. 
Individu^lMlides.  however,  are  not  covered 
by  Title  VQ  or  the  Norris  decision,  making 
HJl.  1793  essential  to  fair  insurance  prac- 
tices. 

The  Peniisylvania  Supreme  Court  recent- 
ly held  that  differential  auto  rates  for  men 
and  women  violate  the  state  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  other  cases  i^t»*iiMig<ng  the  le- 
gality of  this  continuing  discrimination 
under  local  nondiscrimination  laws  are 
pending.  FMeral  legislation  is  necessary  to 
end  the  practice  of  evaluating  individual 
risks  on  tlie  basis  of  broad  and  invidious 
classifications. 

I    Federal  Response 

The  non<)iscrtmlnation  in  Insurance  legis- 
lation has  n>urred  controversy  about  costs 
to  the  indi^try  of  implementing  the  bill.  In 
response  toi  cost  concerns,  the  bill: 

Is  completely  prospective.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement to  increase  benefits  for  current 
beneficiaries.  All  future  retirees  or  benefici- 
aries, howeber.  would  be  ensured  equal  ben- 
efits when  payment  begins. 

Allows  inurers  to  equalize  future  benefits 
in  whatever  manner  they  choose.  There  is 
no  requirement  for  them  to  top  up  all  bene- 
fits. ' 

Has  an  elective  date  of  one  year  after  en- 
actment. 

In  these  ways,  the  bill  would  eliminate  dis- 
criminatory insurance  practices  without  im- 
posing high  costs  on  insurance  conuMmies. 

B.  He$lth  InsuruTice  Continuation 

Eighty-f  ite  percent  of  all  health  insurance 
is  group  I  Insurance— generally  provided 
through  employment.  Many  American 
workers  and  their  families  receive  health  in- 
surance benefits  in  this  manner. 

A  change  in  marital  status— divorce  or 
widowhood— often  leaves  the  surviving  or 
former  spouse  of  an  employee  without 
health  coverage.  Six  million  widows  and  di- 
vorced women  are  unable  to  obtain  any 
health  Insurance.  Although  these  women 
are  sometimes  allowed  to  convert  the  em- 
ployer-prodded group  coverage  to  an  indi- 
vidual poUcy.  this  is  very  expensive  and 
often  excludes  any  pre-existing  conditions. 

The  surviving  or  former  spouse  conse- 
quently is 'put  into  the  position  of  paying 
much  more  for  health  Insiirance  while  re- 
ceiving lesf.  A  common  occurrence  is  that 
these  women  must  do  without  health  cover- 
age altogether. 

HJl.  21  (Reps.  Pete  Stark  and  Bill  CUy) 
would  reqaire  Insurers  to  continue  health 
insurance  Icoverage  of  these  women  and 
their  families  for  five  yean.  SpeclficaDy,  the 
bill  would  deny  business  tax  deductions  for 
group  health  Insurance  to  employers  who 
faU  to  provide  five  years  of  continuation 
coverage  tO  widows,  widowers,  and  their  de- 
pendent cfUldren;  divorced  and  separated 
spouses  aqd  their  dependent  children;  and 
spouses  uiider  age  65  of  Medicare  eligible 
employees.  In  order  to  continue  In  the 
group,  the  former  or  surviving  spouse  would 
be  requlre<^  to  pay  the  entire  premium.* 

•  Mrs.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  13.  1985.  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1985.  H.R.  2472.  was  in- 
troduced and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  oif  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  omnibus  bill  contains  22 
separate  Items,  dealing  with  women's 
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retirement  sectirity.  dependent  care, 
insurance,  onployment,  and  tax 
reform. 

The  Congressional  Caucnis  for 
Women's  Issues  has  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial briefing  paper  on  employ- 
ment, the  foiuth  title  of  the  EEA.  I 
bring  this  information  to  the  attention 
of  my  coUeagues  today  and  urge  that 
you  Join  me  in  support  of  the  Econom- 
ic Equity  Act  of  1985. 

IV.  EXPLOTMBrr 

A.  Pay  Equity: 

1.  Enforcement  and  Education  (H.R.  375, 
Oakar). 

2.  Federal  Study  (H.R.  27,  Oakar). 

3.  Legislative  Study  (H.  Con.  Res.  139, 
Snowe). 

B.  Training  for  AFDC  Mothers  (HJl.  880, 
Johnson). 

C.  Women  in  Business: 

1.  Commission  (HJl.  887,  Moody /Boggs). 

2.  Equal  Credit  (HJl.  1575.  MitcheU/ 
Boggs). 

A.  Pay  eguittf 

The  principle  of  pay  equity  describes  a 
means  to  correct  the  wage  gv)  that  exists 
between  men  and  women.  Presently,  women 
earn  63«  for  every  dollar  a  man  earns.  This 
ratio  is  even  lower  for  black  and  wi«p^nif 
women  who  earn  58*  and  53«  respectively. 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  to  de- 
termine whether  the  wage  gap  is  due  to  fac- 
tors other  than  discrimination,  such  as  at- 
tachment to  the  work  force,  level  of  experi- 
ence, education,  and  Job  commitment.  These 
factors  tiave  accounted  for  generaUy  one- 
fourth,  and  never  more  than  one-half,  of 
the  difference  in  earnings.  Most  studies 
concur  that  the  wage  gap  is  due  in  large 
part  to  discrimination. 

In  1983,  women  workers  with  four  or  more 
years  of  college  education  had  an  average 
income  slightly  above  that  of  men  who  had 
only  one  to  three  years  of  high  school— 
$14,679  and  $12,117,  respecUvely.  Women 
high  school  graduates  (no  college)  working 
year  round  and  full-time  had  an  average 
income  that  was  lower  than  that  of  fully 
employed  men  who  had  completed  less  than 
eight  years  of  elementary  school— $13,787 
and  $14,093,  respectively. 

Of  the  top  ten  predominantly  female  Jobs, 
only  one  pays  more  than  $14,000  a  year.  In 
contrast,  only  one  of  the  top  ten  male-domi- 
nated Jobs  pay  less  than  $14,000. 

Pay  equity  will  eliminate  sex  and  race  dis- 
crimination from  the  wage-setting  process 
and  pay  women  and  men  according  to  their 
Jobs'  worth.  It  requires  that  wages  be  based 
on  the  skill,  effort,  responsibility,  working 
conditions,  and  other  factors  related  to  Job 
content,  rather  than  tMsed  on  historical  pat- 
terns of  discrimination. 

Legal  Background 

Laws  and  Judicial  decisions  have  paved  the 
way  for  implementation  of  pay  equity.  The 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  mandates  equal  pay 
for  equal  worii  and  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prohibits  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  wages  and  other  benefits  of  employ- 
ment. Twenty  years  after  the  passage  of 
these  laws,  however,  discrimination  in  wages 
and  compensation  persists. 

In  1981.  the  Supreme  C^urt  ruled  in 
County  of  Washington  v.  Qunther  that  a 
wage  discrimination  action  may  be  main- 
tained under  Title  VII  even  where  the  Jot)s 
performed  are  not  identical. 

1.  Enforcement  and  Education 

Existing  law  supports  the  principle  of  pay 
equity  and  its  implementation.  What  is  now 


needed  is  more  rigorous  enforcement  of 
these  laws  and  educational  efforts  on 
ending  sex  discrimination  in  employment. 

HJl.  375  (Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar)  would 
require  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  (EEOC)  to  develop  an  educa- 
tional program  on  eliminating  sex-baaed 
wage  discrimination  from  private  sector  pay 
systems.  The  bill  would  also  nrmyiat^  peri- 
odic reports  by  the  Chair  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment O^wrtunity  Commission,  the 
Secretary  of  I^bor,  and  the  Attorney  0«i- 
eral  to  the  President  and  Congress  describ- 
ing the  activity  each  ag«icy  has  taken  to 
enforce  current  laws  which  prohibit  sex- 
based  wage  discrimination. 

Job  Evaluation  Studies 

One  manner  in  which  wage  discrimination 
is  identified  is  through  a  Job  evaluation 
study.  Job  evaluation  studies  provide  a  tech- 
nique for  SMfssing  the  relative  worth  of  dif- 
ferent Jobs.  Through  numerical  raXlng  sys- 
tems, the  slUll,  responsibility,  effort,  and 
working  conditions  of  different  Jobs  can  be 
objectively  compared. 

These  Job  evaluation  techniques  have 
been  used  for  many  years  as  a  method  of  de- 
termining wages.  It  is  estimated  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  adult  working  population 
are  already  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  Job  eval- 
uation scheme.  Thirty-five  states  are  con- 
ducting or  implementing  the  results  of  such 
studies.  The  federal  government,  as  the  na- 
tion's largest  employer,  should  ensure  that 
its  wage  practices  are  nondiscriminatory. 
2.  Federal  Study 

HJl.  27,  the  Federal  Pay  Equity  and  Man- 
agement Improvement  Act  of  1985  (Rep. 
Mary  Rose  Oakar),  calls  for  an  Independent 
consultant  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  federal 
civil  service  pay  classification  system.  The 
final  report  Is  to  include  reconunendations 
for  correcting  any  discriminatory  wage  prac- 
Uces  identified. 

3.  Legislative  Study 

H.  Con.  Res.  139  (Rep.  Olympia  Snowe) 
establishes  a  commission  that  would  in  turn 
select  a  private  contractor  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  pay  practices  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  commission  would  then  make 
recommendations  to  implement  pay  equity 
throughout  the  legislative  branch. 

Where  studies  have  been  conducted  and 
pay  equity  plans  Implemented  over  time, 
the  costs  to  the  employer  have  been  mini- 
mal. The  tangible  and  intangible  benefits  to 
both  the  employer  and  employee,  however, 
have  been  Immeasurable. 

B.  Education  and  training  for  AFDC 
fnothers 

Almost  60  percent  of  women  on  AFDC 
have  children  under  the  age  of  six. 

Over  two-thirds  of  AFDC  redpienU  have 
not  completed  high  schooL 

While  entering  the  work  force  is  difficult 
for  any  woman,  a  woman  who  lacks  a  high 
school  education,  marketable  skills,  and 
child  care  assistance  is  highly  unlikely  to  be 
aware  of  her  abilities  and  career  options  or 
successful  at  seeking  employment. 

HJl.  880  (Rep.  Nancy  Johnson)  would  es- 
tablish a  demonstration  program,  with  six 
pilot  projects  in  urban  areas  and  four  in 
rural  areas.  The  pilot  programs  would  offer 
20  hours  a  week  of  education  or  training  to 
single  AFDC  parents,  with  emphasis  on  as- 
sisting participants  to  obtain  a  high  school 
diploma,  develop  a  career  plan,  and  pursue 
appropriate  special  training. 

ProJecU  would  provide  child  care  services 
and  transportation  to  enable  parents  to  par- 
ticipate. Utilization  of  fadUUes  that  are  al- 


ready available  in  the  community,  such  as 
clasDoom  space  and  school  buses,  is  encour- 
aged to  mlnlmJTie  the  costs  for  instrtiction. 
on-site  day  care,  and  transporUtion. 

Newly  employed  people  often  return  to 
the  welfare  rolls  because  they  cannot  afford 
child  or  health  care.  These  services  are  con- 
tinued on  an  incmne-realted  basis  following 
completion  of  the  program  to  assist  in  the 
transition  to  self-reliance. 

C.  Women  in  busineu 

In  1984.  three  million  women  owned  busi- 
nesses and  generated  over  $40  billion  in  rev- 
alue. 

In  1983.  women  owned  26%  of  all  sole  pro- 
prietorships. 

Between  1972  and  1983.  the  number  of 
self-employed  women  grew  by  77.8%  as  omn- 
pared  to  a  28J>%  Increase  for  men. 
1.  Commission 

HJl.  887  (Reps.  Jim  Moody  and  Lindy 
Boggs)  would  create  a  nine-member  biparti- 
san commission  to  review  and  evaluate  the 
status  of  women-owned  smaU  busineases. 
The  panel  would  submit  a  report  of  its  find- 
ings to  the  President  and  to  Congress  after 
a  two  year  period.  The  commission  would 


Examine  the  role  of  the  government  in  en- 
hancing small  businesses,  particularly  busi- 
nesses owned  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  women; 

Recommend  ways  for  women  business 
owners  to  gain  access  to  financing  and  pro- 
curement: 

Recommend  new  private  sectw  initiatives 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  women- 
owned  businesses. 

This  Commission  would  complement  the 
Administration's  efforts  to  study  women 
and  small  business  by  focusing  on  federal 
procurement  and  involving  the  legislative 
branch. 

2.  Equal  credit 

The  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  was 
originally  Intended  to  apply  to  business  and 
commercial  loans  with  a  few  exceptions. 
However,  the  interpretation  of  thoe  exeep- 
tlons  has  led  to  the  effective  exemption  of 
business  and  commercial  credit  from  the 
purview  of  the  Act.  Women  are  protected 
from  credit  discrimination  as  individuals, 
but  encounter  problems  when  applying  for 
business  credit. 

HJl.  1575  (Reps.  Parren  MitcheU  and 
Lindy  Boggs)  would  amend  the  Equal  Oedlt 
Opportunity  Act  to  clarify  its  application  to 
business  and  commercial  '"f"f 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  13,  1985.  the  Economic 
Equity  Act  of  1985  (HJl.  2472)  was  in- 
troduced and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  omnibus  bill  contains  22 
sejMtrate  items,  dealing  with  women's 
retirement  security,  dependent  care, 
insurance,  employment,  and  tax 
reform. 

The  Congressional  Caucus  for 
WcHnen's  Issues  has  prepared  a  sub- 
stantial briefing  paper  on  tax  reform, 
the  fifth  Utle  of  the  EEA.  I  bring  this 
information  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  today  and  urge  that  you 
Join  me  in  support  of  the  Economic 
Act  of  1985. 

V.  TAX  ■ZrOKM 

A.  Head-of-Household  ZBA  (Kennelly). 

B.  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (Rangel). 
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C.  Dependent  Care  Tax  Credit  (Snowe). 

D.  Spounl  IRAa  (HJt  797,  Kaptur). 

E.  Nondtacrlminatlon  In  Clubs  (HJt.  876, 
OeJdeiMon). 

Current  tax  poUciea  are  baaed  on  a  tradi- 
tional family  model  which  preaumes  women 
to  be  eooDomlcaUy  dependent  and  falls  to 
reoogniae  the  economlr  realities  of  our  rap- 
idly changing  aoeial  structure.  Moreover, 
the  tax  poUcieB  Implemented  since  IMl 
have  contributed  to  a  disproportionate  tax 
burden  on  the  working  poor. 

Simplification  of  the  federal  tax  system  is 
likely  to  be  a  major  issue  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress. Several  reform  proposals  have  been 
recommended.  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  and  Rep. 
Richard  Gephardt  have  introduced  the 
PAIR  tax  idan  (Bradley-aephardt).  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp  and  Sen.  Bob  Kasten  have  intro- 
duced the  PAST  tax  irian  (Kemp-Kasten), 
and  the  V&  Treasury  has  come  up  with  its 
own  tax  proposaL 

The  following  individual  tax  equity  provi- 
sions should  be  included  in  any  reform  plan 
to  alleviate  current  tax  inequltiea  and  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  women  in  the  ongoing 
tax  policy  debate. 

A.  Single  hetula-of-HouaduM  aero  bneket 
amoimt 

Under  the  tax  code,  a  head-of-houaebold 
is  a  single  person  who  maintains  a  home  for 
at  least  one  dependent  These  heads-of- 
household  are  primarily  women  with  chil- 
dren, many  of  whom  are  poor. 

Generally,  head-of-houaehold  units  have 
only  one  earner.  Almost  60%  of  married  cou- 
ples have  two  Incomea, 

In  1983. 3«%  of  all  female-headed  families, 
including  M%  of  black  and  53%  of  Hi«>anic 
female-headed  famHtea.  lived  in  poverty.  In 
the  same  year.  7.6%  of  married  couple  fami- 
lies were  In  poverty. 

Currently,  single  heads-of-household  have 
the  same  "aero  bracket  amount"  (ZBA)  or 
standard  deduction  as  single  taxpayers  with 
no  dependents  ($3.390>.  Married  couples 
flllng  Jointly  receive  a  ZBA  of  $3,540.  The 
principle  of  the  ZBA  in  the  tax  structure  is 
to  provide  a  mtwhwn™  amount  of  tax-free 
income  for  basic  living  expensw  This  con- 
cept is  esparially  impratant  to  low-income 
families  who  generally  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions. 

In  1983,  the  median  income  for  female- 
headed  households  was  $11,789,  and  for 
married  couples  it  was  $77,386. 

In  1984.  a  single-parent  family  of  four  at 
the  poverty  level  paid  $135  more  in  federal 
taxes  than  a  two-parent  family  of  four  at 
the  poverty  leveL 

HJl.  —  (Rep.  Barbara  Kennelly)  would 
raise  the  ZBA  for  sin^  heads-of-household 
to  that  of  married  couples  filing  Jointly. 

The  Treasury  plan  partially  recognizes 
the  inequity  of  the  tax  burden  on  heads-of- 
household.  It  sets  the  ZBA  for  heads-of- 
household  at  $3,500  compared  to  $2,800  for 
single  returns  and  $3400  for  Joint  returns. 

The  Bradley-Gephardt  and  Kemp-Kasten 
proposals  maintain  the  two-tier  system: 
Bradley-Gephardt  Increases  the  ZBA  to 
$3,000  and  $6,000  for  single  and  Joint  re- 
turns; Kemp-Kasten  sets  the  ZBA  at  $2,700 
and  ^.500.  respectively. 

B.  Earned  income  tax  credit 

The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  (ETTC)  Is 
a  refundable  tax  credit  that  was  enacted  in 
1975  exclusively  for  low-income  workers 
withchQ^en.  

The  purpose  of  the  ETTC  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  low-income  families  to  work 
rather  than  to  receive  public  assistance  and 
to  offset  the  Social  Security  taxes  paid  by 


low-inQome  earners.  The  enactment  of  the 
ETTC  brought  the  income  tax  threshold 
above  the  poverty  line  ensuring  that  most 
poor  wDridng  f  amdlies  would  pay  little  or  no 
federal  income  tax.  But  demlte  Its  original 
intent^  the  smaU  increases  in  1979  and  1984 
have  ailed  to  keep  woridng  poor  families 
above  (he  poverty  threshold. 

A  twk>-parent  family  of  four  with  earned 
incom«  at  the  poverty  line  pays  approxi- 
mately! 10%  of  its  income  in  federal  taxea. 

A  single  head-of -household  family  of  four 
at  the  poverty  line  pays  approximately  12% 
of  its  income  in  federal  taxes. 

The  BITC  is  a  credit  against  the  tax  liabil- 
ity of  families  earning  $11,000  per  year  or 
less,  a4d  it  is  refundable  for  a  family  whose 
credit  exceeds  iU  liability.  In  this  way.  the 
ETTC  ieaembles  a  negative  income  tax. 

The  BITC  is  available  on  a  sliding  scale 
basis,  ^e  »nm»<miim  credit  available  is  $550 
to  Uufee  families  with  earnings  between 
$5,000  knd  $6,500  and  Is  phased  out  between 
$6,500  and  $11,000  of  earned  income. 

HJl.  —  (Rep.  Charles  Rangel)  would 
index  the  ETTC  and  increase  it  from  11%  to 
16%  of  the  flrst  $5,000  of  earned  income.  It 
would  phase  out  the  maximum  credit  of 
$800  between  $11,000  and  $16,000  of  earn- 
ings ata  16%  rate. 

The  ftradley-Gephardt  proposal  maintains 
the  current  ETTC;  the  Treasury  proposal  In- 
dexes It:  the  Kemp-Kasten  plans  Indexes 
and  reduces  the  tax  credit.  All  three  propos- 
als ra%e  the  tax  threshold  through  other 
mechatilsms. 

C.  Dependent  care  tax  credit 

Women  are  in  the  work  force  because  of 
economic  necessity.  Almost  54%  of  adult 
women  were  working  or  looking  for  work  In 
1984  and  40%  of  worlLlng  women  have  chil- 
dren. Access  to  affordable  dependent  care  Is 
crucial  in  ensuring  that  women  have  the 
same  4t>iUty  as  men  to  enter  and  continue  in 
the  Job  market.  Dei>endent  care  is  costly 
and  a  (ange  of  prices  is  not  available. 

In  1981,  Congress  enacted  a  sliding  scale 
dependent  care  tax  credit  (IXTC)  to  re- 
place the  previous  flat  rate  of  20%.  The 
maximum  DCTC  la  30%  of  dependent  care 
expenies  up  to  $2,400  for  one  dependent 
and  $4 ,800  for  two  or  more  and  is  available 
to  tu  payers  with  adjusted  gross  inccnne 
under  110,000,  phased  down  to  20%  for  tax- 
payers earning  $28,000  or  more. 

The  [dependent  care  tax  credit  currently 
reprea^ts  the  largest  federal  expenditure 
for  dependent  care.  Over  four  million  fami- 
lies used  the  tax  credit,  but  only  7%  of  these 
claimafare  made  by  families  with  an  Income 
of  Ie4  than  $10,000.  Presently,  the  tax 
credit  lis  not  refundable;  it  Is  only  available 
to  of faet  tax  liability. 

HJl.  —  (Rep.  Olympia  Snowe)  would 
expand  and  index  the  dependent  care  tax 
credit.  It  would  expand  the  current  sliding 
scale  to  50%  for  those  earning  $10,000  or 
leas,  decreasing  to  20%  for  those  earning 
$40,001)  or  more.  It  would  Index  the  Income 
thresl|olds  and  make  the  credit  refundable 
for  low-Income  families  who  owe  no  Income 
tax. 

Rep;  Snowe's  bill  would  also  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  respite  care  of  disabled  children 
and  adult  dependents  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
This  «edit  would  be  available  for  the  appli- 
cable percentage  of  up  to  $1,200  in  respite 
careekpenses. 

Thel  dependent  care  tax  credit  Is  ocmvert- 
ed  to  a  deduction  by  the  Treasury  and  Brad- 
ley-0<  iphardt  proposals.  The  Kemp-Kasten 
plan  ^iminates  the  credit  altogether. 


D.  Spousal  individual  retirement  aeeounta 

Under  current  law  a  taxpayer  may  set  up 
an  Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA) 
and  contrltHfte  up  to  $3,000  a  year  or  100% 
of  earned  income,  whichever  Is  less,  and 
deduct  this  imount  from  taxable  income.  If 
an  employee!  sets  oP  separate  IRAa  for  him- 
self and  hisbomonaker  wife,  he  is  allowed 
to  coDtributa  up  to  $3,250,  but  no  more  than 
$2,000  may  be  contributed  to  one  account. 

This  poUcy  f  aDs  to  reoognlae  the  economic 
contribution'  of  homemakers  to  their  house- 
holdi  and  does  not  provide  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  retirement  savings  to  couples 
with  a  nonworking  spouse. 

HJl.  797  (Rep.  Marcy  Kaptur)  would 
gradually  increase  the  allowable  IRA  cmtri- 
butlon  for  a  nonworldng  spouse  based  on 
the  wolfing  spouse's  Income.  The  allowable 
contrtbutloni  f or  a  Joint  return  with  a  non- 
working  90fse  would  be  increased  from  the 
current  $2,280  to  $2,750  for  P7  86  and  87, 
$3,350  for  mr  88  and  89.  $3,750  for  FT  90 
and  91,  and  M.000  thereafter. 

Under  thelTreasury  proposal,  the  IRA  de- 
duction is  raised  to  $2,500  and  extended  to 
nonworking  ppouses.  The  Bradley-Gephardt 
and  Kemp-Kasten  proposals  retain  the  cur- 
rent policy  rrgarding  IRAs. 

E.  f/ondiec^minaHon  in  buHneu  expense 

I        deduction 

There  are  private  clubs  In  this  country 
that  have  discriminatory  policies  In  terms  of 
restricting  i^^embership  and  use  of  facilities 
on  the  baslsiof  race,  color,  religion,  naticmal 
origin,  or  aek.  Members  of  these  clubs  often 
take  business  expense  tax  deductions  for 
dues  or  ext>4nses  incurred  at  these  dubs.  In 
short,  this  Ifads  to  a  government  subsidy  of 
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HJl.  876 


.  Sam  Gejdenson)  would  dis- 

deduction  for  entertain- 

related  lodging  when  such 

place  in  a  private  club  that 

on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  rell- 

origin.  or  sex. 

no  way  prohibits  anyone  from 
Joining  the  club  of  his  or  her  choice.  It 
simply  puts  an  end  to  the  practice  of  con- 
ducting tax-deductible  business  in  a  dis- 
criminatory i  establishment  To  the  extent 
that  these  are  business  dubs,  they  should 
not  be  allowM  to  discriminate;  to  the  extent 
that  they  an  social  dubs,  expenses  incurred 
therein  should  not  be  tax  deductible.* 


By  unaz 


AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

ImouB  (X>n8ent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  kranted  to: 

Mr.  DiHOSix  (at  the  request  of  Bfr. 
Wbioht),  for  today,  on  ac(x>unt  of 
medical  reasons. 

Mr.  HutTO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wrigbt),  ifter  12  noon  today,  on  ac- 
<»unt  of  personal  reasons. 


spec; 

By  una 
to  ad( 


ORDERS  GRANTED 

Imous  coaaent,  permission 
the  House,  following  the 
legislative  |  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous okaterial:) 

Mr.  One  or,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Dann  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ohat  of  nilnois)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DxRucK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Spbatt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnizio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Covin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BusTAiCAHTK.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gihgric:h)  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mrs.  SCHBOEDER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Orsdi.  immediately  after  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Bouufp],  on  HJl.  2577. 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Mum  of  Ohio,  following  the 
remarlcs  of  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana  on 
H.R.  2577.  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  1985,  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Daub,  and  to  include  extraneoiis 
material  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
2577  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Blaz)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Whitshurst. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Campbell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Qekas. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  Jepporss  In  two  instances. 

BCr.  OuifDERSOH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Hartnett. 

Mr.  Crahe. 

Mi.  Oreeh. 

Mr.  SoLOMOH. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  McKerhah. 

Bis.  Showe. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Bohior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  MOHTGOMERT. 

Mr.  Udall. 

ISi.  Sabo. 

Mr.  St  GERMAiif . 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  AcKERMAir. 

Mr.  OuARiHi. 

Mr.  Barmes  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lelahd. 

Mr.  BiRAZEK. 
Mr.  DiHGELL. 

Mr.  Rangel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  FRAifK. 

Mrs.  BuRTOir  of  California. 


Mr.  SCHVMBR. 

Mr.  Talloh. 

Mr.  Ixvim  of  California. 

Mr.  Chafpell. 

Mr.  Torres. 

Mr.  Wtdeh. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  LuMOiiiE. 

Mrs.  Long. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLPK. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TORRICSLU. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  In  two  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1195.  An  act  to  require  that  a  portion  of 
the  mail  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  Include  a  photograph  and  biography 
of  a  missing  child;  referred  to  Coounittee  on 
House  Administration  and  Post  Office  and 
C^vll  Service. 


SENATE  ESROllED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month." 


WTT.T.  PRESENTED  TO  TSE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  873.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employee  orga- 
nizations which  are  not  eligible  to  partld- 
pate  In  the  Federal  employees  health  bene- 
fits program  solely  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  applications  for  i^proval  be  fOed 
before  January  1,  1980,  may  apply  to 
become  so  eligible,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
Monday,  Jime  10,  1985.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-28,  "Georgetown  University  Rev- 


enue Bond  Act  of  1985,"  and  report  pursu- 
ant to  the  Public  lAW  93-198.  sectkm  602(0; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1420.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Oouncfl 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-25.  "InsUtutional  Care  Under 
Contract  Amendment  Act  of  1985."  and 
report  pursuant  to  the  Public  Law  93-198, 
section  603(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-26,  "State  Revenue  Officers 
Amendment  Act  of  1085,"  and  report  pursu- 
ant to  the  Public  Law  93-198.  section  602(c): 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  C>>lum- 
bia. 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  C3iaiiman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-37,  "D.C.  Newborn  Screening  Re- 
quirement Act  of  1979  Amendments  Act  of 
1985,"  and  report  pursuant  to  the  Public 
Law  93-198,  section  602(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1433.  A  letter  frcnn  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  training  priorities 
under  the  Training  Program  for  special  pro- 
grams staff  and  leadership  penoonel.  pur- 
suant to  GEPA.  section  tf  KdXl)  (88  Stat 
567;  90  Stat.  2331;  95  Stat  453);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Laix>r. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Coundl  on  the 
Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1425.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Research  Council,  transmitting  a  report 
entitled:  "Transportation  Professionals: 
Future  Needs  and  Opportunities."  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  07-424,  secUon  135:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Goieral,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  legislative  proposal  to  smend  titie  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  other  laws  to 
make  minor  or  technical  amendments  to 
provisions  enacted  by  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1084;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Ways  and 
Means,  Energy  and  Conuneroe,  and  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
FT7BLIC     BILLS     AND     RE80LU- 

•noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clei^  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Ctmunerce.  HJl.  2385.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Ownmlsslon  Act  to  extend 
the  authorizaUcm  of  appropriations  con- 
tahied  in  such  set  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept  No.  99-162).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  191.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1452,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  extend  for  two  years  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  refugee  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  99-163).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  192.  Resolution  providing 
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for  the  coiuideraUon  of  H.R.  1787.  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(Rept.  No.  99-164).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clauae  S  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJl.  2683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  exempt  certain 
eligible  broker-dealers  frtmi  aelf-underwrit- 
ing    regulations:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
HJl.  2684.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  appUcaUon 
of  the  Clayton  Act  with  respect  to  rates, 
charges,  or  premiums  filed  with  State  Insur- 
ance departments  or  agencies:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  2685.  A  bill  to  amotd  UUe  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  States  to  pro- 
vide women  during  and  after  pregnancy 
with  access  to  their  medical  records  and  cur- 
rent information  on  obstetrical  procedures 
and  to  amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  dissemination 
of  information  on  the  effects  and  risks  of 
drugs  and  devices  on  the  health  of  pregnant 
and  parturient  women  and  of  prospective 
and   developing   children:   Jointly,    to   the 
Committees    on    Wajrs    and    Means    and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mis.   BOXER   (for   herself.   Mr. 

FAUimoT,     Ms.     MncuLSKi.     Mr. 

KOLmu  Mr.  RlCRAHIMOH.  Mr.  Txati- 

CAVT,  and  Mr.  MrtcHKix): 

HJl.  2686.  A  bill  enUUed  "The  Drunk 

Driving  Prevention  Act  of  1985";  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    BRUCE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Buoco,  Mr.  DnuixT.  Mr.  Hatxs. 
Mr.  OwBis,  Mr.  Pbueihs.  and  lb. 
OooDuno): 
HJl.  2687.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  reduce  the  default 
rate  on  student  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr  CLA7' 
H.R.  2688.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  2(11)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
HJl.  2689.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  augment 
certain   provisions   of   the   Motor   Carrier 
Safety  Act  of  1984  regarding  the  certificate 
of  registration  procedures  for  foreign  carri- 
ers; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OINORICH  (for  himself  and 

iti.  MacKat): 

HJl.  2690.  A  bill  enUUed:  "The  CrlUcal 

Trends  Assessment   Act";   jointly,   to   the 

Committees  on  Oovemment  Operations  and 

Rules. 

By  Mr.  OREEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  AcKxaiiAif.  Mr.  KvCom, 
Mr.  Batbs,  Mr.  Bxrham,  Mr.  Bkilxii- 
BOH.  Mrs.  Boxnu  Mrs.  Bubton  of 
Calfomia,  BCis.  Collims.  Mr.  Crock- 
bit.  Mr.  Dkllums.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Dtiiallt.  Mr.  Edwasds  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Hates.  Mr.  I^hmam  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  IJOAMD.  Mr.  I^vim  of  Call- 
foniia.  Mr.  Lowst  of  Washington. 
Mr.  LuMDUR,  Mr.  McKkuiah.  Mr. 
Mabkit,  Mr.  Maithib.  Mr.  Matsui. 


Ms.  MiKULSKi.  ICr.  MnxiK  of  Call- 

jtomla.  Mr.  MmxTA.  Mr.  Mooot,  Mr. 

MoRUBON     of     Connecticut,     Mr. 

pwKRs.  Mr.  Rahob,  Mr.  ScHXDn. 

I^rs.  ScBaosBBt.  Mr.  ScBumst.  Mr. 

BnBSHUHO,  Mr.  Solasz,  Mr.  Stask, 

Mr.  Stokb,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.     Udaix.     Mr.     Waxmam.     Mr. 

WsAvsa.  Mr.  Wbbat.  Mr.  Tatis.  Mr. 

roHucxLU.   Mr.   FkAinc.   Mr.   Wil- 

Mr.  WntTH.  Bfr.  Wnss.  Mr. 

imiMXixa.    Mr.     Coirraas.    Mr. 

(ASciA.  Mr.  Pou>  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 

KosTKATn.  Bfr.  Edoaii.  Mr.  Evans  of 

Illinois.  Mr.  Faumtkot,  Mr.  Wolpk, 

Mr.  Bosco,  Bdr.  C^lat.  Mr.  OmiAH. 

Mr.  McKiHifXT,  B<r.  Objsbcsoh.  Mr. 

Wtdkn,  Mr.  I^vm  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

MncBKix.  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Toms. 

Mrs.  RouKBiA.  and  Mr.  HAWxnrs): 
HJl.  S691.  A  bill  to  amend  various  provi- 
sions ot  law  to  ensure  that  services  related 
to  abortion  are  made  available  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  all  other  pregnancy-related 
services  under  federally  fimded  programs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Comm«ce.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Aimed  I  Services.  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, foreign  Affairs,  and  the  District  of 
Columl^        

^Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself  and 
r.  ClkyY. 
H.R.  2692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Employee 
Retireiaent  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  certain  loans  from  employee  benefit 
plans  to  owner-employees  and  shareholder- 
emploj^pes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  2693.  A  bill  to  provide  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  duty  on  mixtures  of  1.2-di- 
methyl     1-3,5-dlphenylpryazollum     methyl 
sulfate  (dlfenzoquat  methyl  sulfate);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prri. 
Mr.  SsirsxiraiiziimR.  Mr.  Oundxrsoh. 

Mr.  KASTZmiKIEK.  Mr.  Wtimrt    Mr. 

Obey,  and  Mr.  Asrai): 

H.R.  2694.  A  bill  designating  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  building  located  at  300  Packerland 
Drive,  lOreen  Bay,  WI.  as  the  "John  W. 
Byrnes  Post  Office  and  Federal  Building;  to 
the  CoDunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servica 

B^Mr.  SABO: 

HJl.  2695.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance t4  states  to  establish  a  program  for 
coverage  of  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses;, to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certifica- 
tion and  require  the  offering  of  qualified 
health  plans,  to  provide  Federal  aasistance 
to  States  to  establish  a  program  of  assist- 
ance for  low-income  persons  to  purchase 
comprehensive  health  instuvnce  and  a  pro- 
gram for  coverage  of  catastrophic  health 
care  expenses;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Cofamittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
^  Mr.  SKELTON: 

HJI.J2697.  A  biU  to  amend  section  794  of 
title  1%  United  States  Code,  to  provide  more 
severe  ^nalties  for  certain  forms  of  espio- 
nage; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
^Idr.  UDALL: 

HJl.  1 2698.  A  bill  to  designate  the  U.S. 
CourtUouse  In  Tucson,  AZ.  as  the  "James  A. 
Walsh  United  States  Courthouse";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation., 

Qy  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

H.R.>2699.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Soeial  Security  Act  with  respect  to  pay- 


ment for  dir^  and  indirect  medical  educa- 
tion costs  udder  the  Medicare  Program  and 
to  amend  U^e  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  with  resbect  to  payment  for  direct  medi- 
cal education  coats  under  the  Medicaid  Pro- 
gram; JoinUjiV  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
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and  Ways  and  Means. 

»TBAL: 

bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
it  Security  Act  of  1974 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
I  plans  to  allow  participation 
nearlng  normal  retirement 
low  benefit  accrual  by  partici- 
itlnue  past  ncnmal  retirement 
{to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
and  Ways  and  Means. 
ROTBAL  (for  himaeU.  BIr. 
IN,  Mrs.  Counrs.  Mr.  Buooi. 
Mr.  St  Oxsmaiii.  Mrs. 
Mr.  Stokxs.  BCr.  Vsirao. 
MacKat.  Ms.  Oakas.  Mr. 
Mr.  CsocxxTT.  Mr.  FoiB  of 
Mr.  Dtmaixt.  and  Mr. 
Towite): 
HJl.  2701.  U  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Inomie  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  ^ditional  and  more  effective 
controls  on  terminations  of  single-employer 
plans  and  retrersions  to  employers  resulting 
from  such  tmiinations;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Education  and  Labor  and  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   M^.    WIRTH    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Mr.   KsAMwi.   Mr.   Lujam. 

fixLSOM  of  Utah.  Mr.  Rkio.  Mr. 

tn,    Mr.    ScHAxna.    Mrs. 

Mr.  Skxkn.  Mr.  Stsaho. 

VOCAMOVICR): 

bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Low- 

Ive  Waste  Compact;  Jointly. 

Ittees  on  Energy  and  Ctnn- 

lor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

WTDEN   (for   himself.   Mr. 

Mr.  BxTANT.  and  Mr.  Ford 
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): 

A  bill  to  amend  Utles  XVm 
ke  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
of respiratory  care  services 
'-dependent  individuals  under 
Medicaid;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
fays  and  Means  and  Energy  and 


ROOKS: 
Joint  resolution  designating 
on  October  20,  1986,  as 
ntial  Blepharospasm  Aware- 
to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
HJ.  Res.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September  1985  as  "National  Supermarket 
Child  Safetji  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  4nd  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  161.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  (ftug  trafficking  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Ms.'mIKULSKI: 
H.  Con.  R6s.  162.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  (iongreasional  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  to  which  existing  Federal 
laws  protect]  the  interests  of  fans  of  profes- 
sional footbul  and  to  recommend  legislation 
to  provide  actional  protections,  and  to  ex- 
press the  settse  of  the  Congress  that  no  pro- 
fessional fo<itball  franchise  should  relocate 
during  the  existence  of  the  commission: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary. 


Energy  and  Commerce,  and  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
H.  Con.  Res.  163.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the   volunteer   activities   of   the 
Friends  of  Lubavitch  organization;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California  (for 
himself,    Mr.    Chafpix.    Mr.    MooR- 
HKAO,  and  Mr.  I^wis  of  California): 
H.  Res.  193.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
continued  participation  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade;   to  the   Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  63:  Mr.  McCoixtni.  Blr.  Towns,  and 

Mr.  BUSTAMAIITK. 

H.R.  64:  Mr.  DxWim.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  66:  Mr.  BoRSKi.  Mr.  Bariixs.  Mr. 
Browm  of  California.  Mr.  (Chafpix.  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo.  Mr.  Bkvux.  and  Mr.  BusTAMAinx. 

H.R.  67:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Barhes.  Mr. 
Browm  of  California,  Mr.  Chappix,  Mr.  Ai>- 
OABBo,  Mr.  Bkvux.  and  Mr.  Bustamaxtk. 

H.R.  229:  Mr.  Lehmax  of  Florida  and  Mr. 

LUHUllIX 

HJl.  237:  Mr.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
DiTXBiH.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Grotbbrc, 
Mr.  Haxtnett.  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr.  Lujax.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  SxTBER.  Mr.  SncMcx.  Mr.  Stamcb- 
LAND.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wise,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

HJl.  281:  Mr.  Weaver. 

HJl.  343:  Mr.  Parxis. 

HJl.  582:  Mr.  Mollohax. 

H.R.  602:  Mr.  Dormax  of  California.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  OiUahoma.  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 

COMXEST. 

H.R.  650:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Hates. 

H.R.  700:  Mr.  DowDT  of  Mississippi.  Mrs. 
LoKC,  Mr.  McCloskxt,  Mr.  Pexxt,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  747:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  770:  Mr.  Fauntrot. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Pdxsell.  Mr.  Coyne.  Mr. 
LnxxN.  and  Mr.  Torricelu. 

HJl.  945:  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  DeLay.  Mr.  Brkaux.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  BCr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Rittxr,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Scraepbr.  Mr.  Hart- 
Nxrr,  Mr.  Sfence,  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1021:  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr. 
NiELSoN  of  Utah.  Mr.  FIunk.  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  C^lingkr.  Mr.  Ortiz,  and  Mr.  Low^y  of 
California. 

H.R.  1047:  Mr.  Strang.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Martinxz.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr. 
niENZEL.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Derrick.  Mr.  Fish,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
KoLTER.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Ober- 
star.  Mr.  WoRTLEY.  BCis.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Booos.  Mr.  BiAGGi.  Mrs.  Kennxlly.  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Wylie.  and  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York. 

HJl.  1123:  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  DakoU 
and  Mr.  Shumway. 

HJl.  1146:  Mr.  Matsui  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJl.  1180:  Mr.  Packard. 

HJl.  1201:  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Ridge,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Mr.  Vehto,  Mrs. 
Collins,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Wheat.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


H.R.  1267:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Ray.  Mr.  Swindall.  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins. 

HJl.  1294:  Mr.  Hoyer. 

H.R.  1295:  Mr.  Jbpforiw.  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

HJl.  1326:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Beilenson. 
Mr.  Hepixl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Schumex.  Mr. 
Mitcheu,  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut. 

H.R.  1327:  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.R.  1395:  Mr.  Cobxy. 

H.R.  1441:  Mr.  Alexander. 

H.R.  1457:  Mr.  Clinger  and  Mr.  McCol- 

LUM. 

H.R.  1550:  Mr.  Daroen.  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mr.  Stxnholm. 

H.R.  1594:  Mr.  ScREUBR  and  Mr.  Marxxt. 

HJl.  1677:  Mr.  Courtxr. 

H.R.  1690:  Mr.  Trapicant,  Mr.  Irvine  of 
(California.  Mr.  Moody.  Mr.  Durbin.  Mr. 
CouRTER.  and  Mr.  LuxcntEN. 

H.R.  1802:  Mr.  Murpbt.  Mr.  Coelho.  and 
Mr.  Rarall. 

H.R.  1835:  Mr.  (Xingkr.  Mr.  Walcren,  Mr. 
Valentine.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr. 
Skxltoh,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Grotbbu:,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  1844:  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr.  Faunt- 
rot. 

HJl.  1877:  Mr.  Whitemurst.  Mr.  Oejden- 
son. Mr.  Torricelu,  and  Mr.  Mcaklzy. 

HJl.  1884:  Mr.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braslca.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dubbin. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Bexeutbr. 
Mr.  Whituy,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
Mr.  Franklin.  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hepner,  and 
Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  1951:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  MacKay.  and  Mr. 
IJHMAN  of  Florida. 

HJl.  1959:  Mr.  Boerlert.  Mrs.  Collins. 
Mr.  Waxman  and  Mr.  Coelbo. 

HJl.  1973:  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  McDadb.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pustxr.  Mr.  Robinsoh,  and 
BSr.  Market. 

HJl.  1980:  Mr.  Schumer  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2080:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mrs. 
Bertlet.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mr.  Bbuce.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  <7r(xxett.  Mr.  Dowmxt  of  New 
York,  Iilr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  LuKKN,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  IdATSUi,  Mr. 
Rarall.  Mr.  Rowland  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mr.  Williams. 

HJl.  2262:  Mr.  Talloh  and  Mr.  Stxab. 

HJl.  2325:  Mr.  Cbaig  and.  Mr.  Mablenix. 

HJl.  2382:  Mr.  Bbull  and  Mr.  DeWine. 

HJl.  2397.  Mr.  Slattbbt. 

H.R.  2489:  BCr.  OwENS  and  Mr.  Mdbpht. 

HJl.  2588:  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
HuGRxs.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  MuKPHT.  Mr.  Emersox,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Sbxlbt,  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  Quillex.  Mr.  Kolter.  Mr.  DbWdib.  Mr. 
HoTEx.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Skeex,  Mr.  Kms- 
NEss,  Mr.  Green.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Dennt  Sioth.  Mr.  McEwem.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Hbndon. 
Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado,  and 
Mr.  Baixman. 

HJl.  2597:  Mr.  Ixht,  Mr.  C:otnx.  Mr. 
Borski.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Downxt  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  MR«rEX,  Mr. 
Kolter.  Mr.  Schumeb.  and  Mr.  Manton. 

HJl.  2620:  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Obotbebg. 

HJl.  2626:  Mr.  Oxlet.  Mr.  Spsncx.  BCrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Henrt.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr. 
Kindness.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

HJ.  Res.  72:  Mr.  Lahtos. 


HJ.  Res.  141:  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Paxeita.  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Ligrtpoot.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr. 
Boehlert.  and  Mr.  Moxtoomert. 

HJ.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 

tCXL 

HJ.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Rooixo. 

RJ.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mis.  Bubtor 
of  California.  Mr.  Bustamaxtb.  Mr.  Chappix. 
Mr.  CENTERS.  Mr.  DAXXBiXYn.  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Gomax.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  OuAXixi.  Mr.  Hawkixs.  Mr.  Hatxb.  Mr. 
HuxTXB,  Mn.  KBHXX11.T,  Mr.  Icxr.  Mr. 
IRVINE  of  California.  Mr.  iMwnm  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Paxxtta.  Mr.  Rixalbo. 
Mr.  ScHXUBu  Mr.  Siuaxdib.  Mr.  Spbatt. 
Mr.  Stabk.  and  Mr.  Wheat. 

HJ.  Res.  207:  Mr.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Byron. 
Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr. 
WoKiLKY,  Mr.  Fauxtbot,  Mr.  Touxc  of 
norida.  Mr.  Hortox.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Kolixx. 
Mb.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Red,  BCr.  Ouarini,  Mr. 
MoBBisoN  of  Washington.  Mr.  Obtiz.  BCr. 
ftiGHAX.  Mrs.  Holt,  and  Mr.  Satase. 

RJ.  Res.  227:  Mr.  Ackbmax.  Mr.  Aooab- 
BO.  Mr.  AXAKA.  Mr.  Bakxbs,  Mr.  Batemax. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs.  Bextlbt.  Mr.  Bbbmax,  Mr. 
Bevill.  Mr.  Bn.iRAXis.  Mr.  Boxer  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Borski.  Mrs.  Boxxx.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  BMYun,  Mrs.  Burton  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bustamaxtb.  Mr.  Callahax,  Mr. 
Carxey.  Mr.  Cakfer.  Mr.  (Craxdler.  Mr. 
Chafpelu  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Coats.  1^. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Colbmax  of  Texas.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. Mr.  C^xTE.  Mr.  C^uGRLix.  Mr.  Cxocx- 
KTT.  BIr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  db  la  Gabza.  Mr.  DeWine. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  DioGuaroi,  BIr.  Dixon, 
BIr.  Donnelly,  BIr.  Dowdy  of  Blississlppi. 
BIr.  DwYBX  of  New  Jersey.  BIr.  Dymally. 
BIr.  Dyson,  BIr.  Edgar.  BIr.  Embxson,  BIr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio.  BIr.  FXigran.  BIr. 
Fish.  BIr.  Fupfo.  BIr.  FUMio.  BIr.  Focli- 
etta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  BIr.  Frank,  BIr. 
nuuniLiN.  BIr.  FkBXZEL,  BIr.  Vtton,  BIr. 
Gallo.  BIr.  Garcia.  BIr.  Oekas,  BIr.  Obay  of 
Illinois.  BIr.  Green.  BIr.  Guariri.  BIr.  Ralph 
BI.  Hall.  BIr.  Hammxxsthmipt.  BIr.  Hatcher. 
BIr.  Hates.  BIr.  Hepner.  BIr.  Hepibl  of 
Hawaii.  BIr.  Henry,  BIr.  Hertel  of  Blichl- 
gan.  Bin.  Holt,  BIr.  Horton,  BIr.  Hoyer. 
BIr.  HucBxs,  BIr.  Hdtto,  Mr.  Irbland,  BIr. 
Jenkins.  Bis.  Kaptur.  BIr.  Kasicr,  BIr.  Kas- 
tbrmeieb.  BIr.  Kemp.  BIr.  ^"'■»»  BIr. 
KOLTEB.  BIr.  KOSTMATER.  BIr.  lAPuxx,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  BIr.  Lantos,  BIr.  Lehman  of 
norida.  BIr.  Leland.  BIr.  Ixvin  of  Mfa^tg^n. 
BIr.  Lewis  of  California.  BIr.  Ligrtpoot. 
Blrs.  Llots.  BIr.  Loeppler.  BIr.  Lundine.  BIr. 
McDade,  BIr.  BIcCHuth.  BIr.  McMnjjiN.  BIr. 
BIabtin  of  New  York.  BIr.  BIaxtixez.  BIr. 
Matsui,  BIr.  BIazeoli.  BIb.  BIikulski.  BIr. 
MoAKLET.  BIr.  MoxTooMEBT.  Mr.  Moody. 
BIr.  Mcnsisox  of  Washington,  Mr.  Muxfry. 
BIr.  NowAK,  BIr.  Owens.  BIr.  Pebkom.  BIr. 
Quillex.  BIr.  RAxtsL.  BIr.  Reid.  BIr.  Rin- 
aldo. BIr.  Roe.  BIr.  Robmer.  BIr.  Rose.  Blrs. 
RouKXMA.  BIr.  RoYBAL.  BIr.  Sabo.  BIr. 
Savage.  BIr.  Scbxuer.  BIr.  Shumway.  BIr. 
Sbusteb,  BIr.  Siuaxder.  BIr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  BIr.  Smith  of  Horlda.  BIr.  Solarz. 
BIr.  Spratt.  BIr.  Stokes.  BIr.  Sumdquist,  BIr. 
T80MA8  of  Georgia.  BIr.  Torricblli.  BIr. 
Towns.  BIr.  Udall.  BIr.  Valentine,  BIr. 
Vander  Jagt,  BIr.  Vento,  BIr.  Walgren.  BIr. 
Waxman,  BIr.  Weavb.  BIr.  Weiss,  BIr. 
Wirtr.  BIr.  Wolf,  BIr.  Wolfs.  BIr.  Wort- 
let.  BIr.  Yatron,  and  BIr.  Young  of  Florida. 

HJ.  Res.  234:  BIr.  BIatusi,  BIr.  Frost,  and 
BIr.  Brown  of  California. 

HJ.  Res.  245:  Blrs.  Bentlet,  Bin.  Holt. 
BIr.  Lantos.  and  BIr.  Screuer. 

HJ.  Res.  274:  BIr.  Reio,  Bin.  HoLT.  Mr. 
KoLRE.  and  BIr.  Herman. 
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H  J.  Res.  377:  Mr.  Jaoou.  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr. 
Laoomarsimo.  Mr.  Stokb.  Un.  Holt,  Mr. 
FtensL,  Mra.  Braoii.  Mr.  Huomti.  and  Mr. 
OntAixT. 

HJ.  Rea.  304:  Mr.  Dahixl  and  Mr. 
McEwm. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  36:  Mr.  Lurroa. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  60:  Mr.  Obostak. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  69:  Mr.  Moakut. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  99:  Ma.  Mikitl8ki.  Mr. 
IiAnoa.  Mr.  Arroasa,  Mr.  Adoabbo,  Mr.  db 
LA  Oabia.  and  Mr.  PAasATAH. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  117:  Mr.  Lbwu  of  California. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  130:  Mrs.  Boxn  and  Mr. 
FkAmc 

H.  Con.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Asfih.  Mr.  Cbaig, 
Mr.  Hn.Ma,  and  Mr.  Huno. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  139:  Mr.  BviTOir  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  SoifDQinaT.  Mr.  Dbxbb  of  California. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampahlre.  BCr.  Hihrbb. 
Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  QimaucH.  Mr.  LioRTrooT. 
Mr.  MvarHT,  Mr.  Biowii  of  Colorado,  Mr. 
liuuntu,  Mr.  Bn.iBAgra,  Mr.  Touhg  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Applboatb,  Mr.  Pobtbb.  Mr. 
MowaoN,  Mr.  JBrroBsa,  Mr.  Cbaig,  Mr. 
Oano.  Mr.  MABLnns,  Mr.  Fbor,  Mr.  Row- 
LAMD  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Hahbbh,  Mr. 
Sataob.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  RicKABoaoR.  and  Mr. 
Pabxib. 

H.  Rea.  36:  Mr.  EvAm  of  Illlnoia.  Mr. 
SoLABZ.  Mr.  CoRTB.  Mr.  FtaoHAK.  and  Mr. 
Hatbb. 

H.  Rea.  167:  Mr.  Bboomfixld,  Mr.  Lobp- 
PLBB.  Mr.  WoLP,  Mr.  Oxut,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
snio,  Mr.  Tbomab  of  California,  Mr.  Stahgb- 
LAm.  Mr.  Pobtbb.  and  Mr.  Rdod. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  dauae  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed unendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.1453 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page  13.  strike  out  line  13  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  13  cm  page  14  and  redesig- 
nate the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Page  3.  line  19.  Inaert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  30  and  31. 

Page  3.  line  33.  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  3.  line  33.  strike  out  "graphs"  and 
Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "graph". 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  34  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  3  on  page  3. 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(4) '. 

Page  11.  line  13,  strike  out  "clauses  (i).  (U). 
and  (111)"  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  and  (C)". 

Page  11,  line  14,  strike  out  "(IXA)"  and 
Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Page  11.  line  16,  strike  out  "sub-". 

Page  11.  line  18,  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
liMert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  11,  line  19,  strike  out  "sulwaragraph 
(A)"  and  Inaert  In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph 
(1)". 

Page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  "sulmaragraph" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph". 

Page  13,  Une  4,  strike  out  "(C)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Page  13,  beginning  on  line  5,  strike  out 
"paragrv>h"  and  insert  In  Ueu  theroef  "sub- 
section". 

Page  13,  Une  21.  strike  out  "(cXlXAXi)" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(cXlXA)". 


HJ1.155S 
By  Mr.  RANOEL: 
-Page  68,  strike  out  Une  17  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  line  6  on  page  59  and  insert  in 
lieu  ttmeof  the  f oUowing: 


SBC    M.    PARTICIPATION    IN    FOREIGN    POUCK 
;         ARRC8T    ACTIONS    AND    INTCRROGA- 
TIONS. 

Sectlbn  481(c)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(cKl)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that-: 

Fnited  Statea  drug  enforcement  co- 
in foreign  countriea  Is  carried  out 
It  to  the  provisions  of  the  Intema- 
iventlons  for  the  control  of  narcot- 
I  psychotropic  drugs; 
such  cooperation  Involves  the  ex- 
changa  of  inf  oimation  and  intelligence  per- 
taining to  the  lUldt  production  and  manu- 
facture of  and  traffic  In  narcotic  and  psy- 
chotropic drugs  affecting  the  United  Statea; 

"(C)  such  cooperation  aUo  involvea  asslBt- 
ing  foreign  counterparts  in  the  develoixnent 
of  Invfstlgatlons  Into  drug  trafficking  of 
mutual  interest,  including  participation  in 
the  seizure  of  narcotic  and  paychotropic 
drugs  and  laboratories  for  their  Illicit  manu- 
facture and  the  arrest  and  interrogation  of 
drug  violators  as  Joint  cooperative  activity 
may  retauire;  and 

"(D)  the  extent  of  this  activity  In  any  for- 
eign c«  untry  is  limited  to  that  which  la  ap- 
proved by  the  host  country  government  and 
the  Un  ited  States  Chief  of  BClsslon. 

"(3)  'The  head  of  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  whose  employ- 
ees ara  authorized  to  assist  drug  enforce- 
ment laithoritles  In  any  foreign  country  de- 
velop investigations  related  to  the  llUcit  pro- 
duction and  manuiacture  of  and  traffic  in 
narcotic  and  psychotropic  drugs  affecting 
the  Uaited  States,  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions far  the  conduct  of  and  the  procedures 
used  bf  such  employees  In  those  activities.". 
— PagefOl.  strike  out  line  13  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows tlirough  line  20  on  page  62  and  Inaert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowlng: 

SBC  tea  RESTRICTIONS  ON  ASSISTANCE  TO  BOLIV. 
j         U  AND  PERU. 

(a)  nnsixGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  flocaine  has  had  a  severe  negative 
impact  on  productivity,  pubUc  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  quality  of  life  In  the  United 
States  and  on  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States; 

(3)  Bolivia  Is  the  source  of  more  than  SO 
perceni  of  the  world's  cocaine,  and  BoUvian 
produ<Alon  of  cocaine  continues  to  rise; 

(3)  6#  percent  of  the  population  of  BoUvia 
is  und«- 10  years  of  age,  and  cocaine  produc- 
tion h^  had  a  severe,  negative  Impact  on 
the  yoath  of  BoUvla; 

(4)  the  production  of,  and  trafficking  In, 
cocalnt  by  BoUvia  has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  BoUvla's  1,000  percent  rate  of  in- 
flation; 

(5)  the  faUure  of  the  Government  of  Bo- 
Uvia to  take  steps  to  curb  the  production  of 
coca  in  BoUvia  during  1984  was  cited  in  the 
reportjof  the  Department  of  State  entitled 
"Inteniational  Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report"  as  a  major  disappointment  In  its 
review  of  drug  producing  coimtries; 

(6)  BoUvia  received  more  than  $37,000,000 
in  United  States  assistance  during  fiscal 
year  lf84  and  during  that  fiscal  year  did  not 

ite  a  single  coca  bush; 

k>ca  leaf  produced  in  Peru  is  the 
source!  of  about  45  percent  of  the  cocaine 
enteriag  the  United  States; 

(8)  it  Is  estimated  that  at  least  75  percent 
of  thelcoca  leaf  produced  in  Peru  is  iUegal. 
and    Izils    llUcit   cultivation    continues    to 

(9)  cpca  leaf,  coca  paste,  and  cocaine  are 
used  tav  more  than  3.2  milUon  of  the  19  mU- 
Uon  ^tizens  of  Peru,  undermining  the 
healtH  and  welfare  of  these  people; 

(10)  the  uncontroUed  production  and  traf- 
fic of  coca  and  cocaine  in  Peru  overwhelma. 


demoralizea. 
minlstrators 


eradlc 
(7) 
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and  corrupts  government  ad- 
and  institutions,  creates  poUti- 
cal  instabiUlbr.  and  ehaUengea  the  abOity  of 
the  Oovemment  of  Peru  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  cot  a-produdng  areas  of  the  coun- 
try; 
(11)  the  Oovemment  of  Peru  has  failed  to 


DI^i 


irehenslve  plan,  and  has 
adequate  steps,  to  prohibit  U- 
luctlon;and 

ived  more  than  $76,000,000 
asBlstancf  In  fiscal  year 
only  an  estimated  6  per- 
Itivation  In  Pern. 

OIT8  OK  AsaiSTAIICB  FOB  BOUV- 


develop  a 

faUedto 

Udteocai 

(13)  Peru 
In  United 
1984  and  I 
cent  of  coca  i 

(b)  Conor 

lA.— 

(1)  BxLATBtAL  AssisTAHCs.— Beginning  with 
the  fiscal  yekr  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  bo  United  Statea  asalstanrf  may 
be  provided  jto  BoUvia  unleaa  the  Preaident 
certifies  to  ihe  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Repreaentatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that-i- 

(A)  the  Oavemment  of  BoUvia  has  devel- 
oped and  is  implwnentlng  a  plMo.  in  accord- 
ance with  trie  Single  Convention  on  Narcot- 
ic Druga.  19|81,  that  wUl  eatabUah  iU  legal 
coca  requir^ents,  Ucenae  the  number  of 
hectares  ne<)essary  to  produce  the  legal  re- 
quirements, and  eliminate  illicit  and  tmU- 
censed  coca  production;  and 

(B)  the  amount  of  coca  that  was  ivoduoed 
In  BoUvia  diiring  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is 
at  least  10  Ipercent  leaa  than  the  amount 
produced  InTBoUvia  during  the  fiscal  year 
which  preoeied  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Whenever  tae  Preaident  oertif lea  under  aub- 
paragraph  (B)  that  the  amount  of  coca  that 
Is  producedlln  BoUvia  is  reduced  by  more 
than  10  percent  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the 
next,  the  amount  of  any  such  ■'"ft«Aniil  re- 
duction shai  be  carried  over  and  counted  as 
if  it  had  ocdurred  in  the  fiscal  year  foUow- 
ing  the  year  in  which  it  actually  occurred. 

(3)  Multoatbbal  ASSiSTAKCi.- The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shaU  instruct  the 
United  Statea  Executive  Director  of  the 
Intematlonu  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Developmenjt,  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Develooment  Bank  to  oppose  actively 
the  extension  by  that  international  finan- 
cial institutlpn  of  any  loan  or  the  furnishing 
of  any  financial  assistance  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  [BoUvia  during  the  fiscal  year 
1986  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  unless 
the  certification  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  is  made  tor  that  fiscal  year. 

(C)  CONDnXOHS  OP  ASSISTAMCB  TO  PBRU.— 

(1)  BiLATrtAL  AssisTAHCx.- Beginning  with 
the  fiscal  yqar  1986  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  So  United  States  assistance  may 
be  provided  to  Peru  unleas  the  President 
certifies  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  thej  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(A)  the  Qovemment  of  Peru  has  devel- 
oped and  is  Implementing  a  plan.  In  accord- 
ance with  t^e  Single  Convention  on  Narcot- 
ic Drugs.  1961.  that  wlU  estabUsh  its  legal 
coca  reqiUrements.  license  the  number  of 
hectares  necessary  to  produce  the  legal  re- 
quiremaits.|  and  eliminate  Illicit  and  unU- 
censed  coca  production;  and 

(B)  the  aifount  of  coca  that  was  produced 
in  Peru  diur^  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is  at 
least  10  peicent  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  Pe  ru  during  the  fiscal  year  which 
preceded  su  ih  preceding  flacal  year. 


Whenever  the  President  certifies  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  that  the  amount  of  coca  that 
Is  produced  In  Peru  is  reduced  by  more  than 
10  percent  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next, 
the  amount  of  any  such  additional  reduc- 
tion ahaU  be  carried  over  and  counted  as  if 
it  had  occurred  In  the  fiscal  year  foUowIng 
the  year  In  which  it  actually  occurred. 

(3)  MuLTiLATBUL  AssiSTAiicB.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shaU  Instruct  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reccmstructlon  and 
Development,  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Aaaodatlon.  of  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  to  oppose  actively 
the  extension  by  that  international  finan- 
cial Institution  of  any  loan  or  the  fumiahlng 
of  any  financial  assistance  or  tarhnfa»>i  ««. 
sistance  to  Peru  during  the  fiscal  year  1986 
or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter,  unless  the  cer- 
tification required  under  paragraph  (1)  Is 
made  for  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Phabmacbotical  Uasa.- In  carrying 
out  thia  section,  coca  produced  solely  for 
pharmaceutical  purposes  shall  not  be  count- 
ed In  determining  amounts  of  production. 

(e)  DBPnnnoMS.— As  used  In  this  section— 
(1)  the  term  "coca"  means  the  coca  bush 

(which  is  the  plant  of  any  species  of  the 
genus  Erythroxylon)  and  the  coca  leaf 
(which  Is  the  leaf  of  the  coca  buah);  and 

(3)  the  term  "United  States  assistance" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  Is  given  that  term 
by  secUon  481(1X4)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961. 

On  page  63.  line  1,  Insert  "the  certification 
required  by  section  509(e)  is  made  and" 
after  "only  IT'. 
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By  Bfr.  BLAZ: 
-At  the  end  of  tttle  VI  (page  143.  after  Une 
3)  add  the  foUowing  new  aectkm: 

8BC  MS.  RKPKAL  or  LaHTAIHW  ON  1BAN8POITA- 
TiON  or  CnTAOi  MOTOR  VEHICLES 
TSROUGB  GUAM. 

Section  653  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
AuthortzaUon  Act.  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-535; 
98  Stat  3560),  Is  repealed. 

By  Mr.  FOOUETTA: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  n  (page  39.  after  Une 
14)  add  the  foUowIng  new  section: 

SBC  un.  LmRAIION  ON  SnUTBGlC  DBPBN8B  INI. 
TIATTVE  PBOGRAin. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this 
title  for  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  pro- 
grams may  be  used  for  deveUnmient,  demon- 
stration, test,  or  evaluation  of  the  use  of 
weapons  powered  by  nuclear  explosions  in 


By  Mr.  OREEN: 
-At  the  end  of  tiUe  I  (page  33.  after  Une  33) 
add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SRC  111.  TEN-PERCENT  REDDCnON  IN  PROCURE- 
MENT ACOODNTB. 

The  total  amount  obligated  or  expended 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorizations  of  ivpropriaticHis  in  this  title 
may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  this  title. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
—Page  143.  after  Une  19,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC  aSI.  ALLOWABLE  COSTS. 

(a)  Rboulation  op  Allow ablb  Costs  Pat- 
ABLB  TO  Dbpbksb  Cortbaciobs.— ( 1 )  Chapter 
137  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  section: 


"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  a  covered  oontraet  provide  that  If 
the  ccmtiactor  suboilts  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  proposal  for  aettlement  of  Indi- 
reet  costs  Incurred  by  the  contractor  for  any 
period  after  such  coats  have  been  accrued 
and  if  that  proposal  includes  the  submlsskm 
of  an  indirect  cost  that  has  been  expressly 
specified  by  statute  or  regulation  as  being 
unallowable— 

"(A)  that  cost  ShaU  be  disaUowed:  and 

"(B)  the  contractor  ahaU  pay  to  the 
United  Statea  an  amount  equal  to  the  great- 
er of  $10,000  or^ 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  dIsaUowed  cost, 
plus  Interest;  or 

"(U)  if  the  cost  Is  of  a  type  that  haa  been 
finally  detomined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  disaUowed  cost,  plus  In- 
terest. 

"(3)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provialon  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  disaUow  a  coat  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 

"(A)  ahaU  be  considered  to  be  a  final  ded- 
skm  for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Con- 
tracte  Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  UAC.  605); 
and 

"(B)  shaU  be  appealable  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  U.8.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  imder  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  coat  is 
questioned;  and 

"(B)  at  the  appUcable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6631  of  the  Internal  Revenue  COde  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  foUowing  costs  are  not  aUowable 
under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment.  Including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activitiea 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meala,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratiUtiea). 

"(3)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectly)  congressional  action  on  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  matters  poiding 
before  Congress. 

"(3)  Costs  Incurred  in  defense  of  any 
fraud  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  where  the  contractor  Is  found  liable 
for  fraud  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
a  charge  of  fraud. 

"(4)  Fines  and  penaltiea  resulting  from 
violations  of,  or  f aQure  to  comply  with.  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws  and  regulations, 
except  when  ineuired  aa  a  result  of  compU- 
ance  with  specific  terms  and  condlttms  of 
the  contract  or  specific  written  instructions 
from  the  contracting  officer. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membenhlp  In  any  aodal. 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organisation. 

"(6)  Ckista  of  alcoholic  beveragea. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donatlona.  regard- 
less of  the  recipients. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  Its  producta. 

"(9)  Costs  of  pnunotiimal  Items  and  me- 
moribUia.  Induding  models,  gifts,  and  souve- 
nirs. 

"(10)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (c), 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commerical  fare  for  travel  by 
common  carrier  between  the  points  In- 
volved. 

"(cXl)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  aivly  If 
travd  by  common  carrier  at  standard  f  are— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 


"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travd: 

"(C)   would   result   In  overaU 

that  would  offset  potential  savings 
fMn  travd  at  standard  oonmetdal  fare;  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  phyaical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  penon  traveling. 

"(3)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  apply  to 
travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a  «*■?»"«»«  car- 
rier If— 

"(A)  travd  by  such  aircraft  ia  spedflcally 
required  for  contract  peifuiiuance  or  la  oth- 
erwise spedflcally  authorised  under  the 
contract; 

"(B)  travd  by  conunon  carrier  la  impracti- 
cal; and 

"(C)  the  travel  performed  ia  for  hiislnrss 
puiposea  and  requlrea  the  use  of  such  air- 
craft. 

"(3)  CosU  for  air  travd  in  exoeas  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXlO)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exoepUons 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (3)  If  the  exception  la  fuUy  docu- 
mented and  Justified.  InrhMWng.  in  the  caae 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (3).  fuU 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  puiposea. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  DefeiMe  ahaU 
meacrtbe  regulations  to  eatabUah  criteria 
for  the  allowabOlty  of  Indirect  contractor 
costs  under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
aa  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  Aequlsttlon  Regula- 
tltm.  In  developing  speeUlc  criteria  for  the 
allowabaity  of  such  costs,  the  Secretary 
ahaU  consider  whether  retanbUTBement  of 
such  oosU  by  the  United  States  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Such  reg- 
ulatlona 

"(A)  ahaU  define  In  detaO  and  In  spedfie 
terms  those  costs  that  are  unallowable 
under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  abaU  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
krwable  under  one  cost  pilndide  shaQ  not 
be  allowable  undo-  any  other  cost  prtndple. 

"(3)  The  regulattona  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  darity  the  cost  prtnd- 
ples  appUcable  to  contzaetor  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Air  ahowa. 

"(B)  Advertistng. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Contributions  of  donations, 

"(F)  Community  relations, 

"(O)  Dining  fadUttea. 

"(H)  Profeaalanal  and  consulting  servlcea. 

"(I)  Compensation. 

"(J)  Selling  and  marketing. 

"(K)  TraveL 

"(L)  PubUc  relationa. 

"(M)  Hotd  and  meal  expenses. 

"(N)  Membership  in  dvlc.  ooamunity.  and 
profesaloiial  organizations 

"(3)  Such  regulations  ahaU  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  aubaectlon  (cXl)  may  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shaU  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  comidete  doeumoitatlan  to 
sumort  the  allowabaity  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  propoaal  for  final  settlement 
of  indirect  costs  Is  submitted  to  the  United 
Statea.  If  such  documentation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  allowablUty  of  the  cost, 
the  coat  becomes  expressly  unallowable  and 
Is  not  subject  to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  re- 
quire the  reaolutlon  of  each  coat  which  la 
challenged  by  the  United  Statea  aa  bdng 
unallowable  in  the  conttactor'a  sutamisBion 
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for  flnml  overhead  settlement  applied  to  cov- 
ered contracts  unless— 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  cost  under  existing  cost  principles; 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached:  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  that  costs  of 
that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  payment  as  an  al- 
lowable indirect  cost  to  the  future. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that,  whenever  feasible  and  practicable, 
the  defense  contract  auditor  be  present  at 
any  negotiation  or  meeting  with  the  con- 
tractor regarding  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowability of  indirect  costs  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  final  settlement  of  indirect  coats  i^ 
plicable  to  a  covered  contract  shall  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  all  indirect  costs  in- 
cluded in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may,  in  an  exceptional  case,  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  contract  if  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  require 
such  certification:  and 

"(B)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that,  in  eatabllshing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  costs 
to  a  defense  contractor  for  which  final  set- 
tlement will  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such 
rates  shall  be  based  upon  amounts  incurred 
by  such  contractor  for  indirect  costs  less 
any  amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with 
responsibility  for  audits  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $25,000— 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced;  or 

"(2)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired under  section  2300(f)  of  this  title.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2324.  Allowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  RcGULATioHS.— Not  later  than  150  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  the 
regulations  required  by  subsection  (d)  of 
secUon  2423  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  subsection  (a).  Siich  regulations 
shall  be  published  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 32  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b). 

(2)  Not  later  than  M  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defaise  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatlvea— 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(l);and 

(B)  a  report  identifying— 

(i)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
lations to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
allowability  of  contractor  costs;  and 

(11)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs. 


(c)  E>racTivK  DATS.— Section  3324  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  only  to  contracts  en- 
tered i$to  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  reg- 
ulations are  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

SEC    I.    SUBPOENAS    OF    DEFENSE    (X)NTIUCTOR 
RBCOROS. 

Sectifen  3313  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire l^y  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  that  are  needed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  or  the 
purposes  of  section  33(M)(f )  of  this  title. 

"(3)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contuniacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  this  subsection  may  only  be 
delegated— 

"(A)  to  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tl^e  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
or 

"(B)  to  the  director  of  the  defense  agency 
or  other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defensg  contracts.". 

SEC  4.  iUUTATION  ON  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  PBINa- 
I        PAL  CONTRACTING  OFFICXKS. 

(a)  UMTT  OH  Tonus  or  Durr  and  Rkas- 
siGRMqiTS.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescri|>e  regulations— 

(1)  tt  limit  to  five  years  the  muTimnm 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  ■  principal  contracting  officer;  and 

(3)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  hgs  held  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  realigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
for  a  deriod  of  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  praious  such  assignment. 

(b)  WAIVER  AuTHORiry.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  exceptional 
case,  Miive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
in  the  (ase  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  ditermines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  apply  such 
limitation  in  that  case;  and 

(3)  SUtes  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
deterafnation. 

(c)  DfePUiiTioN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" mfans— 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  prindtMd  cor- 
Donte  administrative  contracting  officer 
and 

(2)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

By  Mr.  REOULA: 
-Page  172,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  lOH.  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  DEFENSE  HEALTH 
AGENCY. 

(a)  III  GKifxxAL.— (1)  Chapter  8  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"•  193.  t>efeiuc  HeaHh  Agcncr 

"(a)  rrhere  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense k  Defense  Health  Agency.  The  medi- 
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cal  health-c^re  systems  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Marine  Corp^,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  facili- 
ties and  resokirces  thereof,  shall  be  adminis- 
tered in  polKy  and  operation  solely  by  the 
Defense  Health  Agency. 

"(b>  The  CMfice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  at  Health  Affairs  shall  organize, 
in  conJunctl<m  with  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Air  Force,  the  Defense  Health 
Agnicy.        I 

"(c)  The  Defense  Health  Agency  shall 
function  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Assistaat  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affars.  The  Agency  shall  have  sole 
authority  anp  discretion  over  policy  and  op- 
eration of  the  medical  health-care  systems 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  For  t|ie  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Defense  Health  Agency  shall  be  comprised 
of  two  offices,  designated  as  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  |  Operation  and  the  Defense 
Readiness  Office.  These  Offices  are  author- 
ized, and  subject  to,  the  individual  reqxmsi- 
blllties,  powtrs.  and  limitations  as  set  forth 
in  this  subsection.  The  Defense  Health 
Agency  shafl  proscribe  and  oversee  the 
proper  condact  of  all  functions  delegated  to 
the  respective  offices: 

"(1)  The  Office  of  Policy  and  Operation 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  Affaln.  Said  office  shall 
administer  t|ie  operation  and  poUcy  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system;  oversee  and 
prescribe  management  information  systems 
and  perforai  statistical  studies;  control  and 
allocate  resofirces  Including  the  functions  of 
accounting,  budgeting,  and  cost  contain- 
ment: and  administer  research  and  develop- 
ment 

"(2)  The  Office  of  Defense  Readiness 
shall  be  Jointly  administered  by  the  Sur- 
geons Oenemls  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  Said  ^ffice  shall  develop,  implement, 
and  assess  pf)llcy  regarding  the  readiness  of 
the  combat  Baedlcal  support  in  the  operat- 
ing and  field  forces;  administer  the  policy 
and  operation  of  health  care  delivery  in 
field  f aclllti«B  in  peacetime  or  war;  supervise 
the  training  and  development  of  health 
services  personnel;  administer  service 
unique  operational  medical  support;  and 
prepare  for  necessary  wartime  medical  mo- 
bilizaUon.". 


(b)  RniTii^ifXRT  or  LicEHStntx  roa  Phtsi- 
ciAKs  Provipihc  C^uhical  Cark.— (1)  Chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  <?ode,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"8  lOM.  Licei^ure  of  phyiielani  prortding  cUnl- 
ealcaic 


UvUv 


"No  indlvglual  may  act.  or  be  employed, 
by  the  United  SUtes  government,  as  a  phy- 
sician to  pnivlde  clinical  care  unless  the  in- 
dividual has  received  State  licensure  to 
practice  medicine  and  said  individual  has 
satisfied  an|r  education  credentials  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services.". 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
—No  person  bom  after  December  31,  1059 
who  is  required  to  register  with  Selective 
Service  Synem  and  who  has  not  so  regis- 
tered shall  pe  employed  in  civil  service  posi- 
tions in  the  ^'ederal  Oovemment. 
—No  person  bom  after  December  31,  1959 
who  is  required  to  register  with  Selective 
Service  Sysfem  and  who  has  not  so  regis- 
tered shall  perform  service  under  any  con- 
tract financed  in  whole  or  part  by  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  tuaa.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THT?«MOin)l . 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  C.  Marie  Corts.  pastor. 
Calvary  Baptist  Church.  Winston- 
Salem.  NC.  The  Reverend  Corts  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Jesse  Helms. 

PRATBH 

The  Reverend  C.  Marie  Corts.  pastor. 
Calvary  Biu>tist  Church,  Winston- 
Salem.  NC,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Will  you  Join  me  in  prayer? 

Almighty  Ood.  as  we  begin  this  day. 
we  give  thanlu  for  the  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching Thy  throne  of  grace.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  Thou  art  the  giver  of 
life  and  light,  the  provider  of  grace 
and  forgiveness  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  source  of  counsel  that  cannot  fail, 
and  truth  that  (»Jinot  lie. 

We  petition  Thee  to  give  direction  to 
those  among  us  who  are  troubled, 
strength  to  the  weak,  mercy  to  the 
humble,  and  to  show  Thyself  faithful 
to  the  needy  of  our  land. 

Though  wearied  by  our  unfulfilled 
agenda,  we  are  reminded  that  Thou 
are  patient  beyond  the  time  we  hoped 
for.  but  not  beyond  the  time  appoint- 
ed by  Thee. 

O  God.  set  Thy  name  above  all 
names  as  the  standard  of  righteous- 
ness in  our  land,  and  set  Thy  love  in 
our  hearts  as  a  reference  point  in  deal- 
ing with  others. 

Save  us  from  the  selfishness  of  spe- 
cial interests  and  teach  us  again  to 
place  the  best  for  all  above  the  good  of 
some. 

Ood.  grant  us  grace  to  follow  Christ 
who  knew  neither  impatience  of  spirit, 
nor  confusion  of  worit.  but  in  the 
middle  of  all  His  labors  held  constant 
communion  with  Thee. 

Let  Thy  divine  blessing  be  "equally 
conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views,  the 
temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures,  on  which  the  success  of  this 
government  must  depend." 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior  of  the  worlcL  Amen. 


ILeffUlative  day  of  Monday,  June  3, 1985) 

THE  REVEREND  C.  BIARK  CORTS 

Bdr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
yielding. 

tiT.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
East  and  msrself,  we  welcome  Dr. 
Mark  Corts.  who  has  Just  delivered  an 
eloquent  and  meaningful  prayer.  I 
hope  Senators  who  were  unable  to  be 
here  this  morning  will  take  the  time  to 
read  and  ponder  it. 

Mr.  President,  Mark  is  a  member  of 
what  is  known  in  North  Carolina  as 
the  remarltable  Corts  family.  They  are 
leaders  in  education,  in  the  ministry, 
in  courage,  and  in  citizenship.  We  are 
delighted  to  have  Dr.  Corts.  and  his 
dear  wife,  with  us  today  as  guest  chw 
lain  for  the  UJS.  Senate,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senate 
chaplain,  Dr.  Halverson,  for  arranging 
this  occasion. 

Furthermore.  Dr.  Corts  happens  to 
be  the  pastor  of  BCrs.  Helms  and  my 
son  and  daughter-in-law.  who  live  in 
Winston-Salem. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  yielding  to  me  to 
welcome  Dr.  Corts  and  Mrs.  Corts  to 
Washington  and  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  pro 
tempore.  The  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 


when  we  served  together  as  State  leg- 
islators in  our  reqjectlve  States  of  Illi- 
nois and  Wyoming.  I  have  the  greatest 
regard  and  respect  for  him. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  generous  re- 
marics.  It  is  true,  we  knew  each  other 
when  we  were  first  State  legislators. 
That  was  at  least  a  year  or  two  ago, 
Mr.  President.  It  is  good  to  woi^  with 
him. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  Standing  order,  the  two  leaders 
will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes  each. 
Following  that  recognition,  there  is  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmzre]  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  following 
which  we  shall  have  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.,  with  statements  limit- 
ed therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1003.  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill.  We  will  begin  consid- 
eration of  the  10  Contra  amendments 
as  identified  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  May  23. 1  shall  not  recite 
those.  They  have  time  agreements  at- 
tached. 

Votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
this  day  and  this  evening  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  can  complete  its 
action  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  this  evening. 

Mr.  President.  I  note  the  presence  of 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  him  involved  in  the  operations 
of  the  Senate  at  such  an  early  time 
here.  I  will  say  I  met  the  Senator 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
MEET 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- ' 
tee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrtti<m,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
June  6.  and  Friday.  June  7.  to  mark  up 
S.  616.  the  farm  bill  and  related  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfield).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  notified 
by  the  staff  on  tUs  side  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
not  been  cleared  on  this  side,  so  I  do 
object. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  on  occasion  there  is  Justifi- 
cation for  objecting  to  o(nnmittees  sit-, 
ting  during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  I 
will  address  my  remariu  not  only  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Sofov]  but  my  Mend  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btbd]  as  welL 

This  is  a  time  of  crisis  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  desperately  needs  to  report 
out  and  make  available  to  the  Senate 
the  1985  fann  bill  so  that  it  can  be 
considered.  On  no  date  since  we  began 
to  mark  up,  about  2%  wedcs  ago.  has 
the  committee  been  permitted  to  meet 
beyond  the  specified  2  hours  after  the 
Senate  convenes.  No  such  limitation 
has  been  placed  with  such  regularity 
on  any  other  committee.  As  a  result, 
the  Agriculture  Committee  has  been 
stymied  from  making  any  real 
progress  in  marking  up  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  understand 
what  is  afoot.  I  do  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  wiU  do  his 
best,  as  I  know  he  will,  to  enable  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
Urition.  and  Forestry  to  meet.  Just  as 
other  committees  are  meeting.  It  is  im- 
perative, Mr.  President,  that  we  get 


9  Tliis  "iMillet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioas  which  are  not  spolcen  l>y  die  Memlter  on  die  floor. 
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•bout  the  business  of  producing  a 
farm  bill  as  we  are  required  to  do  in 
this  year. 

I  will  not  speculate  as  to  motives  in 
slowing  down  the  legislative  process 
with  respect  to  the  1985  farm  bilL  But 
I  do  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
we  proceed,  and  we  cannot  do  it  If  we 
are  repeatedly  and  constantly  denied 
authority  to  meet  and  mark  up  a  farm 
bill  which,  incidentally,  consists  of 
nearly  300  pages. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  know  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  will  do  his  best  to  be 
helpful  to  the  committee  and  to  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  then  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  6,  to  mark 
up  S.  616,  the  farm  bill,  and  related 
issues.  The  previous  consent  request 
was  for  the  two  dates.  This  is  for  the 
present  date.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  is  objection.  Mr. 
President.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve, asked  to  consult  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  get  those 
things  worked  out.  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOONTTION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MmORmr  LEADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  acting  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  recognised. 

Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President,  we  re- 
serve our  time  until  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  re- 
serving his  time? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  time  of  the  distinguished 
Democratic  leader  has  been  reserved 
also. 


a  ia48-THE  NATIONAL  COAL 
IMPORTS  REPORTINO  ACT 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  National  Coal  Im- 
ports Reporting  Act  My  bill  directs 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  issue 
quarterly  reports  devoted  exclusively 
to  n.S.  coal  Imports.  The  biU  would 
also  reqtdre  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  potential  domestic  market  for 
imported  coal  between  now  and  the 
year  2000.  The  findings  of  that  analy- 


sis ar^  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
within  6  months. 

Mr.  jPresident,  I  have  expressed  my 
concerns  about  the  problem  of  n.S. 
coal  imports  previously  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  In  my  examination  of  the 
Issue,  I  have  found  a  lack  of  pertinent 
infonsation  about  potential  n.S.  mar- 
kets for  foreign  coal  imports,  and  the 
econolnic  and  employment  impacts  of 
imports  on  coal-producing  regions  of 
the  Nation.  Senator  WABim.  the  dis- 
tinguiahed  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Natu- 
ral Rfsources  Development  and  Pro- 
ductioii.  has  held  a  hearing  to  examine 
the  istue  of  coal  Imports.  I  have  just 
come  from  that  hearing  and  I  am  con- 
fident; that  the  testimony  received  at 
the  hiaring.  together  with  my  legisla- 
tion, will  produce  an  initial  informa- 
tion base  which  will  be  useful  for  a 
careful  assessment  of  the  economic 
implictitions  and  impacts  of  coal  im- 
ports. 

I  retJize  that  current  levels  of  for- 
eign toal  imports,  about  1.3  million 
tons  m  1984.  although  a  relatively 
small  amount,  are  a  cause  for  concern. 
Coal  iinports  have  been  higher  in  past 
years.  In  1978,  n.S.  coal  imports 
reached  2.8  million  tons.  Coal  imports 
then  continuously  declined  to  a  level 
of  74|.0OO  tons  in  1982.  However,  in 
1983  coal  imports  increased  to  1.27 
millioli  tons  and  to  1.29  miUion  tons  in 
1984.  Of  the  1.29  million  tons  of  coal 
impor^d  in  1984,  783.000  tons— 60.9 
perce4t— were  consumed  by  utilities 
and  S)3,000  tons— 39.1  percent— were 
consumed  by  industrial  users.  Utilities 
impoiiing  coal  in  1984  included  Oulf 
PoweB— 616,000  tons  from  South 
Africa^  Tampa  Electric— 109,000  tons 
from  J*oland:  New  England  Electric— 
40,000(  tons  from  Canada;  and  Florida 
Powe0— 17,700  tons  from  Colombia. 
The  fTational  Coal  Association  esti- 
mate^coal  imports  in  1985  to  be  about 
2  mllion  tons.  When  compared  to 
total  17.8.  coal  production  of  890  mil- 
lion tons  and  consiunption  of  791  mil- 
lion tons  in  1984.  these  levels  are  not 
alarming.  However,  my  principal  con- 
cern Is  not  with  the  current  coal 
import  levels.  My  principal  concern  is 
for  thfc  future. 

The!  United  States  represents  a  large 
and  attractive  market  to  foreign  coal 
producers.  Coal  producers  in  Colom- 
bia, Ctmada,  Poland,  and  South  Africa 
are  aoKressively.  and  successfully,  mar- 
keting their  coal  on  the  east  and  gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  These 
markets  account  for  nearly  30  percent 
of  U£.  coal  consumption.  The  east 
coast  market  is  particularly  Important 
to  mx  State  of  West  Virginia.  In  1983. 
that  ^larket  consiuned  17  million  tons 
of  W<st  Virginia  coal,  representing  27 
percefit  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  To  the 
extern  that  foreign  coal  Imports  dis- 
place West  Virginia  coal  in  this 
market.  West  Virginia— where  coal  in- 
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dustry  unemployment  at  the  end  of 
1984  already  was  about  33  percent- 
will  suffer.  I 

There  ane  only  a  few  preliminary 
anals^ses  of  the  potential  impacts  of 
coal  imports.  Thus,  It  is  difficult  to 
quantify  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
coal  Impoi^  will  penetrate  domestic 
coal  markets.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  concluded 
that  by  1990,  total  steam  coal  imports 
into  the  United  States  could  reach  17.7 
million  toils  per  year  with  31  utility 
plants  importing  foreign  coal.  Howev- 
er, the  Commerce  Department  esti- 
mate of  Import  levels  may  be  very  con- 
servative. There  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  the  UJS.  market  potential  for  for- 
irts  may  be  significantly 
the  Commerce  Depart- 

irt    indicates.    While    that 
les  that  31  utility  plants 

>rt  coal  by  1990,  the  report 
identified  ^9  utility  plants  with  coal 
specification  which  could  be  met  by 
foreign  coal,  and  where  the  delivered 
price  of  foreign  coal  is  at  least  1  cent 
per  million  Btu's  lower  than  the  aver- 
age cost  of  domestic  coal  Moreover, 
while  most  utilities  indicated  to  the 
Commerce  Department  that  they 
would  take!  up  to  one-third  of  their  re- 
quirements from  foreign  soiuves.  some 
indicated.  Off  the  record,  a  willingness 
to  fill  all  |their  needs  with  imported 
coal. 

Another  I  recent  study,  reported  in 
testimony  before  a  House  subcommit- 
tee, identified  91  utility  plants  along 
the  east  ai|d  gulf  coasts  that  could  re- 
ceive coal  <llrectly  by  ocean-going  ves- 
sels or  baijges.  In  addition,  the  study 
identified  another  76  plants  in  the 
Midwest  that  are  potential  markets 
for  imported  coaL  Because  of  lower 
water  transportation  costs,  foreign 
coals  can  dompete  with  domestic  coals 
at  many  plants  on  the  Mississippi. 
Ohio,  and  [Missouri  Rivers.  Similarly, 
foreign  coal  can  also  be  transported  up 
the  Saint  Lawrence  River  into  the 
Great  Laloes  at  low  cost.  The  study 
also  repor^d  that  by  1900,  about  37 
million  tons  of  utility  coal  demand  not 
under  supply  contract  wiU  exist  at  east 
and  gulf  ofwst  utilities  that  are  capa- 
ble of  burning  imported  coaL  Finally, 
the  study  emphasized  the  price  disad- 
vantage faced  by  domestic  coal  pro- 
ducers, reoorting  that  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  cpmpetitive  foreign  coals  av- 
erage 87  percent  of  the  U.S.  price,  and 
along  the  gulf  coast,  foreign  coals  av- 
erage 77  pfrcent  of  the  price  of  domes- 
tic coals. 

An  imixirtant  factor  affecting  the 
competitive  position  of  the  UJS.  coal 
industry  i^  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
against  fbreign  currencies,  which 
makes  foreign  coal  less  expensive  on 
the  U.S.  m&ricet  relative  to  domestical- 
ly produced  coal.  In  addition,  the  dif- 
ference between  domestic  production 
costs  and  foreign  production  costs  has 


an  effect  on  the  competitive  position 
of  VS.  coal. 

One  reason  for  this  may  be  that  the 
regulatory  environments  governing 
foreign  coal  producers  are  less  strin- 
gent than  the  regulatory  enviromnent 
in  which  domestic  producers  must  op- 
erate. In  a  recent  interview,  Interior 
Secretary  Donald  Hodel  pointed  out 
that  some  foreign  coal  was  "very  low- 
cost  coal  produced  uinder  rules  and  re- 
straints that  are  not  comparable  to 
ours  from  the  environmental  stand- 
point," and  "imports  of  coal  *  *  *  pro- 
duced imder  low  safety  and  environ- 
mental standards  raise  unanswered 
ethical  questions." 

He  stated: 

It'i  incredible  to  me,  but  It  sppean  to  be 
true,  that  we  will  be  Incrfsslngly  Importing 
coal  Into  this  country  at  a  time  when  we  are 
not  utllizinc  fully  the  existing  ability  to 
produce  coal. 

Secretary  Hodel  said  that  UJS.  coal 
imports  were  comparable  to  "Saudi 
Arabia  announcing  that  it  was  going 
to  import  oil."  I  fully  share  the  Secre- 
tary's sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  difficult  at 
this  time  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  coal  Imports  will  repre- 
sent a  serious  problon  in  the  future. 
We  simply  do  not  have  enough  infor- 
mation. It  is  essential  that  we  gather 
the  necessary  information  to  be  able 
to  carefully  assess  the  situation,  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  regional  coal 
maricets  will  be  affected,  and  identify 
alternative  policies  for  addressing  any 
adverse  economic  impacts.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  introducing  the  National 
Coal  Imports  Reporting  Act.  My  biU 
directs  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
issue  a  new  quarterly  report  devoted 
exclusively  to  U.S.  coal  imports.  This 
report  wUl  include  data  on  the  quanti- 
ty, quality,  and  price  of  all  imported 
coals.  In  addition,  it  will  Include  statis- 
tics on  country  of  origin.  U.S.  consum- 
ers of  the  foreign  coal,  domestic  sup- 
pliers to  these  same  consumers,  and 
domestic  coal  displaced  by  the  import- 
ed coaL  Some  of  this  information  is  al- 
ready reported  by  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment in  various  documents,  but  is  not 
organized  in  a  single  document.  Con- 
solidating this  information  will  be 
useful  for  monitoring  trends  in  U.S. 
coal  imports. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  my  leg- 
islation directs  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment to  issue  a  report  which  focuses 
on  the  future.  The  Department  of 
Energy  is  directed  to  conduct  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  potential  U.S.  mar- 
kets for  coal  imports  between  now  and 
the  year  2000.  This  analysis  will  identi- 
fy potential  domestic  consumers  and 
the  magnitude  of  any  potential  eco- 
nomic disruptions,  by  State,  including 
direct  and  Indirect  employment  im- 
pacts in  the  domestic  coal  industry. 
The  analysis  will  Identify  existing  au- 
thorities available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  coal  imports,  and 


identify  administration  plans  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  Department 
of  Energy  is  required  to  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  within  6  months. 

Mr.  President,  my  legislation  wiU  es- 
tablish an  information  base  which  wiU 
be  useful  for  carefuUy  innr siring  trends 
in  coal  imports  and  their  economic  im- 
plications and  impacts  on  the  coal-pro- 
ducing regions  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  important  issue  for  West 
Virginia  and  the  domestic  coal  indus- 
try, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RcooHD,  as  follows: 
8.1348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
RettreaentaiiveM  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreat  oaaenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  died  as  the  "National  Coal  Im- 
ports Reporting  Act  of  1986". 

9vaaaa.i  uhitkd  statb  coal  oipobtb 


Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
report  to  Congms  on  a  quarterly  basis  on 
the  status  of  United  States  coal  Imports. 

(b)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 


(1)  Include  quarterly,  year-to-date,  and 
previous  year  data  on  the  quantity,  quality 
(Including  heating  value,  sulfur  content,  an 
ash  omtent),  and  delivered  price  of  all  coals 
Imported  Into  the  United  States: 

(3)  Identify  the  foreign  nations  exporting 
the  coal,  the  United  States  consumers  re- 
ceiving coal  from  each  exporting  nation,  do- 
mestically produced  coal  supplied  to  United 
States  consumes  of  Imported  coal,  and  do- 
mestic coal  production,  by  State,  displaced 
by  the  Imported  coal; 

(3)  Idoitlfy  transportation  modes  and 
coats  for  delivery  of  Imported  coal: 

(4)  delineate  mining  costs  of  foreign-pro- 
duced coals  snd  mining  costs  of  comparable 
quality  domestically  produced  coals;  and 

(6)  speeUlcally  liigta-Ught  and  analyse  any 
significant  trends  or  imusual  varlatkms  In 
coal  Imports. 

(c)  The  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Octo- 
ber 1985.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted within  SO  days  after  the  end  of  each 
quarter  year.  The  report  submitted  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  shall  contain  a  summary  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  calendar  year. 

AHALTSIS  or  THX  UITITXD  STATIS  COAL  mPOKT 


Sac  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
coal  Import  market  In  the  United  States  and 
report  the  findings  of  such  analysis  to  the 
Congress  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shaU- 

(1)  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  potential 
United  States  maiketa  for  foreign  coals,  by 
producing  nation,  between  1985  and  3000; 

(3)  identify  potential  domestic  consumers 
of  Imported  coal  and  evaluate  the  magni- 
tude of  any  potential  economic  disruptions 
for  each  Impacted  State.  Including  analysis 
of  direct  and  Indirect  employment  Impact  In 
the  domestic  coal  Industry  and  resulting 
Income  loss  to  each  State; 
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(3)  Identify  domestically  produced  coal 
that  potentially  could  be  replaced  by  Im- 
ported coal; 

(4)  Identify  contractual  commitments  of 
United  States  utiUUes  expiring  between 
1985  and  3000.  spot  buying  practices  of 
United  States  utiliUes.  fuel  cost  patterns, 
plant  modification  costs  required  to  bum 
foreign  coals,  proximity  of  navigable  waters 
to  utilities,  demand  for  n«inpn«n«y  coal, 
availability  of  leas-expensive  purchased 
power  from  Canada,  and  State  and  local 
considerations: 

(5)  evaluate  Increased  coal  consumption  at 
existing  utmty  planU  between  1985  and 
3000  resulting  from  Increased  power  sales: 

(6)  provide  analysis  of  the  potential  coal 
import  market  represented  by  new  coal- 
fired  plants  currently  under  construction, 
new  ooal-nred  plants  projected  up  to  the 
year  3000,  plants  planning  to  convert  to 
coal,  and  plants  that  potentially  could  con- 
vert to  coal; 

(7)  Idoitlfy  existing  authorities  available 
to  the  Federal  government  relating  to  coal 
Imports,  assess  the  potential  Impact  of  exer- 
cUng  each  of  theae  authoritlea.  and  de- 
scrilM  Administration  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  coal  imports; 

(8)  Identify  and  characterise  the  coal 
export  policies  of  all  major  coal  producing 
nations,  IncUidIng  the  Untied  States.  Aus- 
tralia, Canada.  Colombia,  Poland,  and 
South  Africa  with  q>eclflc  c«»isideratlan  of 
such  policies  as— 

(A)  direct  or  Indirect  government  subsidies  | 
to  coal  exporters: 

(B)  health,  safety,  and  environmental  reg- 
ulations Imposed  on  each  coal  producer,  and 

(C)  trade  policies  relating  to  coal  exports; 

(9)  evaluate  the  excess  capacity  of  foreign 
producers,  potential  development  of  new 
export-oriented  coal  mines  In  foreign  na- 
tions, operating  costs  of  foreign  coal  mines, 
capacity  of  ocean  veasels  to  transport  for- 
eign coal,  and  coostratnts  oo  Imparting  coal 
Into  the  United  States  because  of  port  and 
harbor  availability; 

(10)  Identify  ^sedflcally  the  participation 
of  aU  United  States  coiporatlcos  Involved  In 
mining  and  exporting  coal  tram  foreign  na- 
tions: and 

(11)  Identify  the  policies  governing  coal 
Imports  of  all  coal-tanportlng  Industrialteed 
nations.  Including  the  United  States.  Japan, 
and  the  European  natioDS  by  considering 
such  factors  as  Import  duties  or  tariffs. 
Import  quotas,  and  other  governmental  re- 
strictions or  trade  polldea  »""r«^<"f  coal 
Imports. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Absolutely.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  ask  him  for  the 
distinct  pleasure  of  being  added  as  a 
coq)onsor  of  that  legislation.  Illinois  is 
a  coal-produdng  State.  Imports  really 
are  a  problem.  Imports  are  a  problem 
also,  in  that,  for  example,  we  Import  a 
great  deal  of  coal  from  South  Africa. 
That  is  an  uncertain  source  in  addition 
to  the  fact,  frankly,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment is  abusing  those  people  who  are 
mining  that  coaL  I  think  we  have  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  where  we  are 
going  in  this  question  of  import  of 
coaL  I  shall  be  pleased  to  join  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 
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Bir.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lishted  that  my  friend  from  Illinois  is 
asking  to  be  made  a  cosponsor.  I  wel- 
come that  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sdcoh]  be  added  as 
acoqxuisor. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OKFICKK  (Mr. 
Hklms).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Democratic  leader  jrleld  10  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes,  Mr.  President,  I 
srield  as  much  time  as  the  Senator 
wishes  from  that  time  and  other  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 


RECOONinON  OF  SENATOR 
FROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tbibli).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pbox- 
mirb]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


AMENDMENT  TO  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  in 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Hattikld. 
and  others.  This  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  that  will  be  coming  up  later 
today,  the  State  Department  authori- 
saUonbilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received. 

Mr.  PROXBORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


WHY  STAR  WARS  BLOCKS 
AGREEMENT  ON  ARMS  CON- 
TROL AT  GENEVA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Gen.  Edward  Rowny  served  as  our 
chief  negotiator  in  the  strategic  arms 
limitation— or  START— talks  at 
Geneva  that  the  Soviets  walked  out  of 
last  year.  General  Rowny  continues  as 
a  senior  arms  control  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  Meanwhile,  the  arms 
control  talks  at  Geneva  have  been  re- 
simied.  Obviously.  General  Rowny 
speaks  with  experience,  knowledge, 
and  authority  about  our  current  arms 
control  talks  in  Geneva.  Unfortunate- 
ly, that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
being  wrong. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Tork  Times 
on  April  29.  General  Rowny  set  forth 
our  objectives  at  Geneva,  and  the 
roadblocks  posed  by  the  Soviets.  His 
letter  tells  why  the  prospect  for  a  sig- 
nificant arms  control  agreement  at 
Geneva  is  so  slight.  General  Rowny 
contends  that  the  objective  of  the 


United  States  is  "to  reach  agreement    event  that 
on  deip  reductions  of  all  nuclear  arms    cities.  But 
in  a  way  that  strengthens  deterrence 
and  eiLhances  stability". 

Do  uie  Russians  object  to  that?  Gen- 
eral Rowny  contends  they  do  object 
becaule  they  oppose  the  U.S.  strategic 
defense  research.  And.  says  Rowny. 
that  research  is  a  "crucial  part  of  our 
effort  to  strengthen  deterrence  and 
enhance  stability." 

Why  do  the  Russians  not  see  it  the 
Rownir  wajr?  Here  is  why:  The  Rus- 
sians have  poured  enormous  resources 
into  developing  an  Immense  arsenal  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missfles. 
These!  stationary  land-based  ICBM's 
constitute  more  than  70  percent  of  the 
Russian  deterrent.  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Weinberger  have  re- 
peatedly told  us  in  the  Congress  that 
we  sUould  fund  the  proposed  ICBM 
defense  or  star  wars  because  it  can. 
over  al  period  of  15  or  20  years,  provide 
a  perfect  or  near-perfect  defense 
agalnit  Russia's  prime  nuclear  striking 
force,  ilts  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile aisenal.  Many  critics  say  oiu*  star 
wars  defense  will  not  work.  Or  they 
say  if  It  does  work  against  the  present 
Russlin  ICBM  force,  the  Russians  can 
simply  shift  to  submarines,  bombers, 
and  ctfulse  missiles  to  overcome  it. 

BCr.  [President,  put  yourself  into  the 
shoes] of  the  Russians.  The  President 
of  th«  United  States  and  his  Defense 
Secreliary  insist  that  If  the  Congress 
will  give  them  the  funds,  the  United 
States  can  build  a  defensive  s]rstem 
that  will  nullify  the  Soviets'  prime  de- 
terreiit.  The  United  States  has  said  it 
intends  to  build  this  defensive  system 
and  lA  the  process  hopes  to  eliminate 
70  peiicent  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nucle- 
ar deterrent  capability.  That  is  easy 
for  us  Americans  to  understand  and 
applatid— If  it  works.  But  would  you 
expect  the  Russians  to  say:  "Great,  go 
ahea4  nullify  our  deterrent"? 

General  Rowny  argues  that 
"Moseow  should  be  Joining  us  in  deal- 
ing with  the  here  and  now— reducing 
the  large  number  of  offensive  nuclear 
arms  that  exist  on  both  sides."  They 
should,  indeed.  Both  countries  have 
everything  to  gain  by  a  safer  world: 
less  i^rospect  of  a  nuclear  war  that 
would  destroy  both  coimtries  as  orga- 
nized societies,  and  an  unbearable 
burdeii  of  military  spending. 

So  ^hy  will  they  not  agree  to  reduce 
their  loffenslve  nuclear  missiles  if  we 
reduce  ours  in  tandem?  The  answer  to 
that  one  is  easy.  What  do  we  need  to 
have  the  Russians  do  to  make  star 
wars  succeed?  Answer  Persuade  the 
Soviets  to  make  a  wholesale  reduction 
in  tl^ir  ICBM's.  If  the  Russians  re- 
duced their  ICBM's  by  a  factor  of  two 
or  thfee.  it  Is  Just  poraible  that  a  UJ3. 
antlBdissile  defense  system  might  be 
able  to  protect  our  own  American  nu- 
clear jdeterrents— our  submarine  pens.  There 
our  fabmber  bases,  as  well  as  our  Min-  was  ordeied 
utem^  bases.  It  is  unlikely  in  any    Rscobd,  ac 
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slles  is  conceivable  if  we  can  somehow 
reduce  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenaL 
For  much  of  our  own  American  deter- 
rent, we  enjoy  a  far  lesser  vulnerabil- 
ity than  the  Soviets.  This  is  because 
our  nuclear  capability  is  largely  sub- 
marine- and  bomber-based,  and  be- 
cause much  o'  ^^^^  force  Is  at  sea  and 
in  the  air. 

On  the  dther  hand,  if  the  Russians 
refuse  to  neduce  their  nuclear  arsenal 
in  the  kind  of  arms  control  agreement 
Rowny  is  calling  for  but  instead  multi- 
ply it.  they  can  insure  that  their  mas- 
sive and  increasing  deterrent  can  over- 
whelm the  star  wars  defense,  and 
cheaply,  l^elr  mlssUes  have  massive 
throw-weight.  The  Russians  can  add 
warheads  Independently  targeted  to 
their  big  missiles,  and  they  can  do  so 
very  cheably.  So  should  we  really 
expect  th^  Russians  to  "make  our 
day"  by  agreeing  to  reduce  their  offen- 
sive nuclear  missiles  when  they  hear 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
pushing  biard  for  a  missile  defense 
system  th4t  will  niilllfy  their  nuclear 
deterrent?  And  when  General  Rowny 
says  that  the  administration's  objec- 
tive in  the  arms  control  talks  is  to 
strengthen!  deterrence,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  the  Russians  don't  see  it 
that  way.  | 

Purtherqiore.  while  star  wars  re- 
search to  date  may  not  have  violated 
the  ABM  ^reaty.  it  is  obvious  there  is 
no  way  th^t  research  could  be  put  to 
any  significant  use  in  constructing 
missile  delenses  without  violating  the 
ABM  arms  control  treaty  that  the  U.S. 
Senate  ratified  by  an  88-to-2  vote.  We 
ratified  tnat  treaty.  Having  done  so. 
we  know  that  the  deployment  of  a  star 
wars  systefi  would  kill  it.  It  would  also 
impose  an  Immense  cost  on  both  coun- 
tries. Star  Wars  would  provide  a  highly 
unpredictable  and  therefore  unstable 
balance  between  the  two  superpowers. 
For  more  tihan  35  years,  the  superpow- 
ers have  lived  with  offensive  nuclear 
arsenals  cipable  of  utterly  destroying 
the  adversiijry.  This  grim  fact  has  been 
the  prime  reason  for  35  years  of  super- 
power paaoe.  The  deterrent  has 
worked.  Our  agenda  now  should  be  to 
stop  the  arms  race  while  the  nuclear 
balance  eidsts.  We  should  stop  it  cold. 
We  shoulQ  stop  it  now.  We  should  stop 
it  by  negoitiating  a  freeze.  We  should 
not  exten^  the  arms  race  into  space 
and  wonder  why  its  extension  made 
the  adver^u7  so  reluctant  to  disman- 
tle his  deterrent. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ;he  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  b; '  Edward  L.  Rowny  be  print- 
ed in  the  I  ;icoiu>. 


b<lng 


no  objection,  the  article 
to   be   printed   in   the 
foUows: 


(By  Edward  L.  Rowny) 

Washhiotoh.— The  Soviet  Union  seems 
determined  to  prevent  American  research 
on  strategic  defense— research  that  the  Rus- 
sians themselves  have  long  been  conducting. 
In  fact,  the  United  States'  immediate  goal 
at  the  arms  control  talks  in  Geneva  is  to 
reach  agreonent  on  deep  reductions  of  all 
nuclear  arms  in  a  way  that  strengthens  de- 
terrence and  enhances  stability.  But  our 
strategic  defense  research  is  a  crucial  part 
of  that  effort. 

Moscow  should  be  Joining  us  in  dealing 
with  the  here-and-now — reducing  the  large 
numbers  of  offensive  nuclear  arms  that 
exist  on  both  sides  and  exploring  the  poten- 
tial benefits  that  can  accrue  trata  effective 
defenses.  We  have  already  placed  several  at- 
tractive arms  reduction  proposals  on  the 
Uble. 

As  for  strategic  weapons,  we  offered  in  Oc- 
tober 1983  to  trade  offensive  systems,  which 
concern  the  Russians,  for  Soviet  offensive 
systems,  which  concern  us.  Specially,  we  of- 
fered to  trade  advantages  in  our  heavy- 
bomber  capabilities  for  some  comparable  re- 
ductions in  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in 
long-range  ballistic  mlasUes. 

As  for  intermediate-range  weapons,  our 
preference  is  for  sero  on  both  sides.  As  an 
interim  proposal,  we  have  offered  to  agree 
to  any  equal  level  between  zero  and  572  in- 
termediate-range missile  warheads.  This 
limit  would  apply  to  American  ground- 
launched  cruise  miasUes  and  Pershing  3'8  if 
the  Russians  would  agree  to  an  equal  world- 
wide limit  on  warheads  of  their  SS-30  and 
other  intermediate-range  miasUes. 

In  short,  one  desired  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations in  Oeneva  is  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions.  Were  we  to  accept  the  latest 
Soviet  proposal  for  an  acroas-the-board  mor- 
atorium on  strategic  intermediate  and  QMce 
weapons,  we  would,  to  take  only  one  exam- 
ple, be  locking  in  the  large  advantages  cre- 
ated by  the  Soviet  deployment  of  more  than 
400  triple-warhead  88-30  mlMlles.  This  pro- 
posal would  give  the  Russians  an  8  to  1  ad- 
vantage In  Intermediate-range  warheads.  It 
would  divert  the  talks  from  the  priority  task 
of  achieving  a  real  reduction  in  offensive 
nuclear  systems.  And  it  would  prevent  our 
research  on  defense  systems. 

One  often  hears  the  question.  "Why 
should  Moscow  reduce  its  offensive  weapons 
while  we're  pushing  defense  research?" 
First,  we  are  not  alone  in  efforts  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  ground-  and  space-baaed 
defense  against  ballistic  mlasOe  attack.  Long 
before  President  Reagan's  speech  in  1983 
outlining  the  strategic  defense  initiative, 
the  Soviet  Union  was  engaged  in  a  large- 
scale  defense  research  program. 

Further,  the  Russians  have  been  violating 
tlie  antl-balllstic  mtelle  treaty.  Given  the 
pattern  of  their  many  activities  in  strategic 
defense,  we  are  concerned  that  they  may  be 
establishing  the  basis  for  a  nationwide  bal- 
listic missile  defense  capability.  Such  a 
move,  combined  with  an  erosion  In  the  of- 
fensive balance,  would  have  severe  conse- 
quences. 

Finally,  as  both  sides  liave  acknowledged, 
research  is  not  verifiable  and  hence  not  ne- 
gotiable. But  the  Russians  seem  determined 
to  continue  their  own  research  while  trying 
to  stop  ours.  The  freexe  they  propose  on  of- 
fensive forces  would  simply  codify  existing 
Soviet  advantages. 

We  seek  a  more  stable  relationship.  One 
way  to  achieve  this.  If  our  research  bears 
fruit,  wotild  be  through  a  greater  reliance 
on  defenses  as  a  key  component  of  deter- 


rence. What  we  are  trying  to  discover  is 
whether,  over  Ume.  we  can  move  away  from 
offensive  retaliation  as  the  sole  basis  for  de- 
terrence—away from  "mutual  aamired  de- 
struction" and  toward  mutuaUy  assured  se- 
curity. 

We  cannot  know  for  some  eight  to  10 
years  whether  our  research  wHl  pan  out. 
Even  if  our  research  proves  fruitful,  theae 
defensive  systems  must  meet  three  demand- 
ing tests.  First,  survivability:  they  will  need 
to  be  robust  enough  to  withstand  direct 
attack.  Second,  cost-effectiveness;  the  de- 
ployment of  defense  systems  must,  at  the 
margin,  be  cheaper  than  the  offensive  sys- 
tems they  would  be  defending  against  An 
additional  laser  pulse,  for  example,  must  be 
cheaper  than  an  additional  missile  or  war- 
head. Third:  the  deployment  of  these  defen- 
sive systems  must  at  each  stage  contribute 
to  an  improvement  in  the  stability  of  the 
overall  strategic  balance. 

One  argument  we  hear  against  our  strate- 
gic defoise  inlOaUve  is  that  it  will  induce 
the  Russians  to  undertake  a  further  offen- 
sive buildup  80  as  to  overwhelm  the  defense. 
Through  diacuasions  in  Geneva,  we  hope  to 
make  clear  to  them  that  because  we  seek  de- 
fensive systems  that  are  coat-effective  and 
stabilizing,  an  effort  to  overwhelm  them 
wUl  be  impractical  and  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. 

We  should  not  allow  Moscow's  public  at- 
tacks on  our  defense  research  to  divert  us 
from  the  main  objective  of  the  Geneva 
talks.  Instead,  we  must  keep  our  eye  on  the 
ball  and  press  ahead  for  sizable  reductions 
in  the  offensive  nuclear  arms  of  both  coun- 
tries and  for  discussion  of  the  future  role  of 
defense.  The  Russians  say  they  share  this 
goaL  We  hope  that  they  are  serious  and 
that  they  wUl  Join  us  in  the  search  for  equi- 
table and  verifiable  agreements. 


SWEDEN'S  ATTEMPTS  TO  HELP 
EUROPEAN  JEWS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
cannot  discuss  the  Holocaust  without 
questioning  why  so  many  nations  of 
the  world  remained  neutral  or  were 
slow  to  react  to  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  E:ur<H)ean  Jews.  To  look 
back  at  that  era  it  spears  that  the 
world  failed  to  Immediately  recognize 
and  act  upon  the  moral  imperative  of 
helping  the  Jewish  victims.  To  remain 
neutral  in  the  fact  of  such  horror  im- 
plies an  abdication  of  civilization's 
most  basic  responsibilities. 

The  complex  political  and  social 
issues  surroimding  neutrality  dujing 
the  Holocaust  is  examined  in  a  recent 
article  in  Scandinavian  Studies.  In 
"Sweden's  Attempts  to  Aid  Jews.  1939- 
1945,"  Steven  Kobllk  describes  the 
tightrope  Sweden  was  walking  in  its 
effort  to  remain  free  from  Nazi  domi- 
nation while  at  the  same  time  address- 
ing the  slaughter  of  the  Jews. 

Sweden's  actions  were  dictated  by 
caution.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n,  Sweden  was  threatened  by  the 
growing  aggressiveness  of  Nazi  Germa- 
ny and  Stalin's  Russia.  As  the  war  pro- 
gressed. Sweden  saw  Norway  and  Den- 
mark fall  into  Nazi  hands.  While  cau- 
tion remained  an  overriding  factor  in 
its  foreign  policy.  Sweden  gradually 
began  assisthig  Jews  in  a  humanitari- 


an effort  to  save  them  from  Nazi  per- 
secution. 

Growing  efforts  to  assist  Jews  paral- 
leled Hitler's  Intensification  of  their 
persecution.  The  Insidious  efficiency 
which  HiUer  had  reached  in  his  ability 
to  systematically  exterminate  Jews  de- 
manded more  dramatic  rescue  efforts. 
The  Swedish  Government  offered 
safety  to  Dennuuic's  8.000  Jews  and 
took  in  Norwegian  refugees  who  made 
it  across  the  border;  Swedish  diplomat 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  woridng  in  Buda- 
pest, managed  to  save  10,000  Jews  and 
is  credited  with  aiding  up  to  40,000; 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross  entered  CJermany  near  the  end 
of  the  war  and  brought  back  thou- 
sands of  Jews  who  were  near  death. 

like  many  countries  during  the 
chaos  of  World  War  n.  Sweden  found 
itself  in  a  nightmare  that  threatened 
its  sovereignty  and  challenged  its  abili- 
ty to  address  the  horros  of  the  Holo- 
caust. The  unpredictability  of  the  un- 
folding drama  strapped  the  effective- 
ness of  Sweden's  response  to  the  Holo- 
caust. With  our  historical  perspective, 
we  should  formulate  an  anticipatory 
international  response  to  genocide 
that  commits  the  world  toward  its  pre- 
vention. 

That  Is  why,  BCr.  President,  it  is  so 
essential  that  at  a  time  when  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  report- 
ed the  Genocide  Convention  to  the 
Senate  for  the  sixth  time  in  35  years— 
and  it  was  Just  reported.  It  is  available 
now— the  leadership  of  this  body  move 
to  take  up  that  Genocide  Convention. 
I  realize  it  would  be  a  tough  decision 
because  it  is  a  highly  controversial 
treaty,  although  it  has  overwhelming 
support  in  this  body,  as  Indicated  by 
recent  votes.  We  have  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  itself  in  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
session  to  take  up  the  Genocide 
Treaty  early  in  the  99th  (Congress.  So 
I  earnestly  hope  that  our  leadership 
will  find  a  way  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIREL  Mr.  President.  I 
3ield  whatever  time  I  have  remaining 
to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time 
remains  of  the  minority  leader  in 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes 
remaining.  Morning  business  has  not 
yet  begun. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Of  the  time  that  was 
reserved  by  the  minority  leader  previ- 
ously, how  much  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  remains  of  that  Ume. 
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Mr.  RIBOLE.  So  the  totid  would  be 
7.  Four  friHn  the  Senator  fnnn  Wis- 
consin and  3  frran  the  minority  leader? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  and  3  minutes  do.  indeed, 
equal  7,  but  there  is  an  order  that  at 
11  o'dodt  the  Senate  will  go  directly 
to  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
Uonbill. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  speak. 
quickly  then. 


RE8PONDINO  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  CHALLENGE 

Mr.  RIBOLE.  Mr.  President,  press 
reports  yesterday  quote  Lionel  Olmer. 
outgoing  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade,  as 
having  evidence  that  at  least  one  Japa- 
nese company,  Hitachi,  is  dumping 
semiconductorB  In  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Olmer  appears  to  be  in  possession 
of  documents  which  suggest  a  con- 
scious. Illegal  intent  for  predatory 
pricing  by  the  Japanese  in  the  U^S. 
market 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  ranarks  there  be  printed  in 
the  Rkxmo  three  related  news  articles 
on  this  matter  ftmn  the  Wan  Street 
Journal  and  one  fn»n  the  New  York 
Times.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
written  to  our  Acting  U  JL  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, Ambassador  Michael 
Smith.  I  have  requested  that  he  imme- 
diately utiliie  every  resource  available 
to  his  office  to  moblllae  and  to  coordi- 
nate U.S.  actions  to  Identify  and  to 
stop  such  dumping  activities  as  may 
exist. 

I  ask  unanimous  ctmseat  that  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Smith  also  be  printed  in 
the  Raooap  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecttoo,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
prima  fade  evidence  of  such  conduct 
requires  that  the  United  States  take 
action  now.  The  burden  of  proof  must 
lie  with  the  Japanese  to  demonstrate 
that  they  are  not  cheating  in  their 
cmnpetition  for  American  dollars. 

The  UJS.  trade  defldt  with  Japan, 
which  reached  an  unprecedented 
world  record  of  $19  billion  in  1983. 
rose  to  a  deficit  of  $37  billion  last  year 
and  now  seems  destined  to  rise  to  near 
$50  bHUon  in  1986.  We  export  primari- 
ly raw  materials  and  import  increasing 
amounts  of  sophisticated  manufac- 
tured goods.  We  cannot  continue  to 
struggle  to  compete  under  a  different 
set  of  rules  from  the  Japanese  or  any 
other  foreign  competitor. 

As  Lee  lacocca.  the  head  of  Chrysler 
Corp..  said  the  other  day,  the  United 
States  is  "getting  whipped"  by  foreign 
competition.    The    American    people 
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have  4^ery  right  to  get  mad  at  the 
weak-kpeed  public  policies  which  are 
costing!  us  millions  of  Jobs,  and  prod- 
uct m^kets  and  profits  while  squan- 
dering pur  enormous  wealth  and  aocu- 
mulatiig  huge  foreign  debts.  T3&  for- 
eign b(^TOwlng  to  pay  for  this  flood  of 
imports  from  Japan  and  elsewhere, 
has  caused  us  to  now  become  a  debtor 
nation  I  for  the  first  time  since  we 

as  a  world  power  In  1914.  Just 
ago  we  were  the  world's  largest 

Well  before  election  day  next 
will  be  the  world's  largest 
debtor^  Japan  is  now  the  world's  major 
creditor.  Itself  struggding  to  keep  up 
with  a  long  line  of  fiercely  competitive 
natlon$l  economies  from  South  Korea 
to.  eventually.  China. 

The  tmanlmous  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  President's  Com- 
mlssloQ  on  Industrial  Competitiveness 
has  reoently  emphasized  the  threat  to 
U.S.  wf  rid  leadership  and  standard  of 
living  Dosed  by  these  new  realities.  For 
the  sa^  of  America's  economic  securi- 
ty and  lOur  ability  to  continue  to  serve 
as  the  locomotive  for  world  economic 
growth,  we  here  in  the  Senate  must  be 
committed  to  winning  in  the  new 
global  economy.  And  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant and  forceful  with  timely  response 
to  incidents  of  unfair,  market  distort- 
ing practices  by  foreign  concerns  such 
as  that  occurring  here  in  semiconduc- 
tors. 

I  wll)  report  further  to  the  Senate 
on  thli  issue  when  I  have  received  a 
response  from  Ambassador  Smith. 


[Fro^i  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  5. 
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Hitachi  Ltd.'s  Pucnra  ro>  SnacoHSUCTOBS 

Pkomrs  PaontBT  bt  AmucAM  Oiticials 

(By  E&8.  Brownins  and  Stephen  Krelder 
I  Yoder) 

ToKTf.— Hitachi  Ltd.'a  go-for-broke  atimt- 
egy  ag^nat  VS.  and  Japanese  competiton 
In  the  I  multlbOllon-dollar  aemtoaoductar 
market  U  prompting  VJB.  officials  to  step  up 
preiBUi^  against  what  they  call  predi^ory 
pricing. 

HItackl,  In  a  memo  to  Its  dtstributorB. 
urged  t  lem  to  beat  all  competitors'  prices 
by  10%  to  expand  their  market  share.  While 
Hitachi  said  Tuesday  the  memo  doesnt  re- 
flect ocmpany  policy,  the  company's  com- 
petiton said  it  accurately  reflects  recent  ex- 
perieno  i  in  competins  against  Hitachi. 

"Quote  10%  below  their  price.  If  they  re- 
quote,  go  10%  again.  Don't  quit  till  you 
win,"  rttuis  the  Hitachi  memo. 

A  ooiv  of  the  memo  was  handed  to  Japa- 
nese true  officials  Tuesday  nl^t  by  outgo- 
ing n^.  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Lionel  Dlmer  at  a  farewell  dinner  in  his 
honor  here.  Mr.  Otaner  complained  that 
Japanese  price-slashing  was  of  a  predatory 
nature  jtbat  could  damage  VJB.  makers  of 
sanloogduetors.  which  are  the  building 
blocks  lor  many  hlih-tecbnology  fields. 

Japanese  officials  were  shocked  to  receive 
the  fresh  complaints  on  the  occasion  of  a 
private  dinner  they  had  held  to  wish  Mr. 
Olmer  well  as  he  returns  to  private  law 
practice  In  WsshlngtoiL  "It  has  never  hap- 
pened before,"  aald  one  Japanese  offldaL 
"Dinner  Is  dinner.  If  they  had  wanted  to 
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present  downfients.  they  should  have  sched- 
uled a  meettak." 

The  dlaputi  Is  tanpoitant  now  because  as 
V&.  makers  acknowledge.  Japanese  makers 
already  rtnmgiste  the  market  for  simple 
memory  devices.  Now.  by  cutting  prices  and 
marketing  aggreaslvriy,  the  Japanese  are 
challenging  VS.  leartersblp  In  more  sophis- 
ticated devlcM. 

The  Hltae^  memo  centered  on  one  such 
product  categpry:  EFROM  chips.  EFROM  is 
an  acronym  {  for  erasable,  mogrammaUe 
read-only  meviory.  The  document  presented 
to  the  Jspanae  by  UA  officials  calls  for  Hi- 
tachi's distrllaiton  to  undercut  the  prices  of 
the  two  leadmg  UjS.  XFROM  makers.  Intel 
Corp.  and  Adranoed  Micro  Devices.  It  urges 
distrlbutorB  to  use  the  same  tactics  in  com- 
peting with  Fujitsu  Ltd..  another  Japanese 
producer,  and  promises  the  distributors  a 
35%  moflt  po  matter  what  price  they 
dutfge. 

HItadil  said  it  "understands"  the  memo 
was  drafted  m  a  person  In  Its  VS.  semlcon- 
ductor  marketing  department  In  San  Jose, 
CaUf.  "After  learning  of  the  distribution  of 
this  memo  outside  the  company,  Httschl 
America  has  taken  steps  to  advise  all  of  Its 
dlstrlbutori  tnat  the  memorandum  doesnt 
reflect  comply  poUcy.  wasnt  approved  by 
the  eompanyjs  management  and  should  be 
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"In; 


Hlroshl  Miyamoto,  vice 
corporate  secretary  of  Hitachi 
Tairytown.  N.T. 

president  of  Intel  Corp., 
it  of  the  memo  accurately  re- 
in competing  with 
bits  and  pieces  we've  been 
as  Hitachi  BPROM  prices 
In  a  "freefall,'  he  ssld. 
KFROM  products  as  a  maln- 

bere  said  they  are  par- 
about  the  EPROM  prod- 
are  useful  for  storing  In- 
wide  variety  of  machines, 
to  paaoaal  computers. 
World-wide  *les  of  the  product,  currently 
about  evenlyidlvided  between  Japanese  and 
UJS.  makers.  |otal  about  $1.17  bOUao  a  year. 


disregarded.' 

president 

America 

Andrew 
said  the  coni 
fleet  Intel's 
Hitachi 
Uvlngthat 
have  pli 
Intel 
stay  of  Its 

VS. 
ticularly 
ucts  because 
structlons 
from  video 


according  toiDataquest  Inc.. 


a  market  re- 
search) 

The  confll^  is  heating  up  now  because 
the  semlcon«ftictor  business  has  hit  a  severe 
tf  ut.  With  demand  weak,  the  market  Is 
awash  with  ezoees  production.  But  rather 
than  cut  badt,  Japanese  makers  are  actually 
Increasing  uielr  production  capacity.  Mr. 
Olmer  said  Japanese  makers  are  ataning  to 
buHd  market  share  and  cnisb  U.8.  oompetl- 
tkm  during  j  period  of  weakness.  He  said 
prices  for  DtROMs  have  fallen  75%  in  the 
past  year— much  more  rapidly,  he  said,  than 
simple  market  forces  would  dictate. 

UJB.  Am  Psos  TsAOK  Oat  With  Japah  at 
ISOBnxiOH 

Tokyo— A  eenlor  U.S.  Commerce  Depart- 
moit  offidalj  forecast  the  VS  trade  deficit 
with  Japan  would  hit  a  record  of  about  $60 
billion  this  year,  up  from  previous  records 
of  $37  blUloti  last  year  and  $1»  billion  in 
1983.  I 

"The  trade  deficit  tai  1985  Is  likely  to  ap- 
proach, if  not  exceed.  $50  billion."  said  (^m- 
meroe  Department  Undersecretary  Lionel 
Olmer  in  a  sieech  here. 

The  forces  it  marks  a  sharp  escalation  in 
VS  predlctlxns  on  the  size  of  the  deficit. 
Last  Decemt  er,  Mr.  Olmer  was  saying  that 


the  1985  del  Idt  with  Jvptn  would  surpass 
$36  bllUon.  1  [ore  recently.  U.S.  officials  had 
Inflated  tlu*  estimate,  and  were  talking 


about  more  than  $40  bUlkm.  VS.  officials 
say  the  expanded  forecast  is  due  partly  to 
sharp  Increases  In  Japanese  exports  of  auto- 
mobiles and  electronic  goods. 

Mr.  Ohner  said  that  half  of  the  deficit 
could  be  blamed  on  the  strong  U.S.  dollar, 
which  makes  VS  goods  more  expensive 
abroad  and  foreign  goods  cheaper  in  the 
VS.  But  a  larger  part  of  the  deficit  with 
Japan,  he  said.  Is  due  to  difficulties  U.8. 
companies  have  In  gaining  access  to  Japan's 
market 

MicxocHip  Pnsu  n  Unrxo  Siatbs 
TiKLOIlia  A  Majob  1 


(By  Michael  W.  Miller) 
UJS.  semiconductor  makers  are  retreating 
from  the  largest  segment  of  the  world's  mi- 
crochip mvket:  the  circuits  that  store  com- 
puter memory. 

Faced  with  plunging  prices  snd  a  glut  of 
products  from  Japanese  rivals,  many  VS 
pompanles  are  finding  It  no  knger  profita- 
ble to  make  basic  memory  chips.  They  are 
cutting  bade  plans  for  this  market  and  con- 
centrating efforts  on  more  advanced  tech- 
nologies, like  microchips  that  process  rather 
than  store  Information,  and  other  special- 
ized chips.  The  Japanese  also  have  begun 
taking  aggressive  mice  stances  In  those  mar- 
kets. 

For  U.8.  producers,  the  category  affected 
most  la  called  dynamic  random-access 
memory— the  Bssentlal.  no-Mlls  device  that 
last  year  generated  an  estimated  $3  bHUon 
In  revenue,  or  about  13%  of  all  semiconduc- 
tor sales.  In  the  category's  next  product 
generation,  the  so-called  SSCK  D-RAMs. 
Japanese  makers  are  about  a  year  ahead  of 
the  few  VS.  '*t"««—  still  In  the  market 
Some  analysts  pradlet  the  generation  after 
that  could  be  aQ  Japanese. 

AsmcATno  MAXXxr 

"It  looks  to  me  as  If  most  VS  semicon- 
ductor ""■"r*"*—  are  abdicating  from  the 
dynamic  RAM  market"  says  John  IabIo.  an 
analyst  at  Hambreeht  &  Qulst  a  San  Fran- 
cisco Investment  firm. 

Last  week,  for  Instance,  National  Semicon- 
ductor Corp.  disclosed  that  It  has  shelved  Its 
longtime  plans  to  produce  a  asOK  D-RAM 
chip,  which  stares  258.000  characters.  Afto- 
a  year  of  making  sample  products.  National 
Semiconductor  said  It  wont  produce  the 
chip  "tmtll  we  can  see  the  ability  to  make  a 
profit  with  It" 

Many  other  big  UjB.  chip  makers  say  they 
wont  do  much  more  than  tiptoe  into  the 
256K  D-RAM  market  Intel  Corp.  and  Ad- 
vanced Micro  Devices,  for  instance,  say 
they'll  make  only  spedaUaed  versions  of  the 
product  in  small  quantities.  Only  Texas  In- 
struments Inc.  will  offer  solous  competition 
in  the  next  D-RAM  markets,  analysts  pre- 
dict 

U.S.  semiconductor  industry  officials  con- 
tend that  moving  away  from  cheap  products 
like  D-RAMS-a  commodity  that  doesnt 
vary  much  from  one  maker  to  another— 
won't  hamper  their  overall  efforts  to  stay 
competitive.  They  say  the  shift  will  let  them 
move  ahead  f  asto'  with  the  more  advanced 
technologies. 

BiTTaunss  m  ooiicxDiifo  pixld 

But  U.S.  industry  officials  concede  that 
churning  out  D-RAMS  In  hi|^  volume  has 
slways  been  a  crucial  way  for  them  to  devel- 
op and  refine  new  manufacturing  technolo- 
gy. Some  express  bittemess  about  conceding 
that  or  any  big  market  to  their  archrivals  In 
Japan. 

"It's  a  very  Important  sector  of  the  semi- 
conductor market  and  the  fact  that  the 


VS.  is  not  a  competlttve  prodnoer  (In  that 
market)  is  something  we  should  be  con- 
cerned about"  argues  Jack  Oarsten.  a  senior 
vice  president  of  Intd  Corp..  Santa  Clara. 
Cailf.  "Although  the  thing  is  ootMldered  a 
commodity.  It's  a  very  high-technology, 
strategic  commodity." 

The  Japanese  march  into  the  memory- 
chip  field  has  been  striking.  When  the 
market  for  D-RAMs  began  hinasnwiing 
about  five  years  ago.  the  Japanese  targeted 
the  product  as  a  top  priority.  By  1981.  Japa- 
nese makers  were  grabbing  two-thirds  of  the 
market  for  64K  D-RAMs.  though  their 
share  has  stnoe  dropped  to  about  half,  as 
VS  """p*"*—  bustled  to  catdi  up. 

Meanwhile,  analysts  say, 
cems  have  captured  a  year's  lead  on  the 
next  generation  of  D-RAMs,  which  store 
356.000  characters.  Such  big  Japanese  elec- 
tronics '•""p*"'*"  as  NEC  Corp.,  FUJltsn 
Ltd.  and  Hitachi  Ltd.  have  reportedly  been 
shipping  three  at  four  million  of  the  3S6K 
circuits  monthly  since  early  this  year,  and 
now  hold  about  90%  of  the  world  market  for 
that  drcott.  In  the  VS.,  only  Texas  Instni- 
ments  is  making  the  product  in  comparable 
quantltlea.  analysts  say. 

For  the  product  generation  after  that  a 
"megabit"  D-RAM  chip  with  a  mOllan  diar- 
acters  of  memory,  the  UJS.'s  nde  wOl  dwin- 
dle even  further.  Industry  professionals  pre- 
dkrt 

"The  Japanese  are  further  ahead  on  the 
megabit  D-RAM  than  they  ever  have  been" 
with  previous  such  products,  says  Mr.  Laalo 
of  Hambreeht  A  Qulst  "I  doubt  if  Ameri- 
cans are  going  to  compete  there,"  agrees 
Jack  Beedle,  an  analyst  at  In-8tat  Inc.,  a 
Soottsdale.  Aria.,  market  researdi  firm. 
"TbeyYe  going  to  have  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  what's  Important:  profit  or  market 
share." 

Behind  the  U.8.'s  retrenchment  Ues  one  of 
the  electronics  Industry's  most  precipitous 
price  collapses  ever.  Last  year,  for  example, 
early  versions  of  the  256.000«haracter  chips 
cost  between  $25  and  $50.  though  predlc- 
Uons  were  that  the  price  would  drop  once 
those  chips  were  being  mass  produced.  "A 
lot  of  buslneas  plans  were  formulated  then, 
based  on  estlmstifs  of  an  average  selling 
price  In  the  $10  to  $15  range  this  year,"  re- 
calls Mr.  Beedle. 

But  massive  stockpUlng  by  over-confident 
chip  customers  changed  that  By  last  fan,  as 
customer  Inventories  began  hemming  bloat- 
ed, the  price  already  was  down  to  about  $16. 
At  the  start  of  1965.  the  parts  were  fetddng 
about  $8.  Prices  are  still  cheaper  todar  one 
Sunnyvale.  Calif.,  grocery  store  Is  selling 
366,000-character  D-RAMs  for  $3.99. 

Among  the  hardest  hit  vletiBis  of  the  cur- 
rent semiconductor  slump  have  been  those 
that  qMdaUae  In  D-RAMs.  such  as  Micron 
Technology  Inc.  snd  XTnlted  Technologies' 
Mostdc  unit  In  February,  Micron  slashed 
Its  employment  In  half,  dismissing  about  625 
employees.  Mostek  has  rllsmlssrrt  3.000 
workers  so  tar  this  year,  paring  Its  emidoy- 
ment  to  6.300. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  5. 19661 

Japahxss  Cmr  Dmrara  Crbd 

(By  Susan  Cblra) 

ToKTO,  June  4.— At  least  one  Japanese 
.v^iwpawy  ia  "dumping"  semiconductors  In 
the  United  States  market  a  high-ranking 
American  trade  ottlelal  charged  today. 

Uond  Olmer,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Trade,  said  he  had 
evidence  that  one  manufacturer,  later  Iden- 
tified as  Hitachi  Ltd..  was  cutting  the  price 
of  a  qDCdalized  type  of  memory  chip  below 


a  levti  where  the  manufacturer  could  make 
a  profit 

"By  any  reasanabit  standard,  the  manu- 
facturer is  not  making  any  money,  and  that 
ia  dumping,"  Mr.  Otaner  said. 

Under  United  States  trade  laws,  adapted 
from  a  general  provlalon  In  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tutffs  and  TTMle.  It  Is  Illegal 
for  a  foreign  owpany  to  sdl  products  In 
the  United  States  for  bdow  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction If  that  selling  injures  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Olmer's  diarges  sppeared  to  support 
the  dalms  of  United  Statea-baaed  semloco- 
ductor  makers,  whldi  have  diarged  recently 
that  Japanese  electronies  oonpanlea  were 
taktog  Mg  kisses  tai  their  semlcondnrtor  op- 
eratteoB  In  an  effort  to  ''**"*"**■'  the  Ameri- 
can market 

Mr.  Otaner  dkl  not  name  a  spedflc  oompa- 
ny  today.  But  later,  an  aide  bdd  up  a  docu- 
ment Indlcatlf^  that  mtadxl  was  the 
pany  Invohred. 

Another  source  familiar  with  the 
provided  a  copy  of  a^iat  senmeil  to  be  the 
same  document  on  condition  that  be  not  be 
Identified.  The  document  appeared  to  be  ad- 
dressed  to  Hltacbl  dlstilbntors 
men,  although  it  was  wlthoat  i 
letterhead  and  could  not  be  verified  as  genu- 
taie. 

It  was  not  Immedlatrty  apparent  how  the 
Commerce  Department  had  nhtahwirt  the 
document  but  It  bore  an  Imprint  bearing 
the  name  "Intel  Denver."  The  Intd  Oorpo- 
ratlon.  one  of  Hltadil's  dilef  i 
petttofs.  has  a  sales  ottlee  In  1 

The  dowmient  reads  In  part  "Win  with 
the  10  percent  rule.  Find  AMD  and  Intd 
sockets.  Quote  10  percent  bdow  their  pries 
...  If  they  requote.  go  10  percent  again . . . 
Dont  quit  ta  you  wtail" 

AMD  stands  for  Advanced  Micro  Devloeik 
ynmtfi^  Aiii»i||  an  nammiiiia   ot  Hitfhl 
The  memo  does  not  provide  proof  of  < 
tatg  becanae  It  Is  undaar  what  the 
margin  la. 

In  an  apparent  reference  to  Hitadil  dla- 
tributors.  who  sdl  the  company's  dilps  to 
equipment  manufacturers,  the  document 
also  says.  "35  percent  dlstl  profit  margin 
guaranteed." 

On  New  Tnk.  Hltadil  Amertea  Ltd.  ac- 
knowledged that  the  memorandum  bad 
been  aent  to  Its  distributors  tran  the  com- 
pany's San  Jose.  CaUf  ..  ottlee.  But  tai  a 
statement  mtadU  taidated  that  the  meeao- 
randum  does  not  reflect  wnpany  poUey. 
was  not  approved  by  the  company's  manage- 
ment  and  should  be  disregarded."  Intd  ottl- 
dals  iiiniasiiil  «««■*'«»«»»  at  Hltadil's 
ment  charging  that  the  document  ( 
a  concerted.  Illegal  effort  to  eoraer  a  key 
sector  of  the  semleondnctor  market] 

The  chips  InquesUon  arecaUedl 
Programmable  Read  Only 
Iprom's.  They  are  used  to  store 
commonly  ran  on  computer  systems.  Unlike 
other  Read  Only  Memorlea.  or  Rom's,  the 
program  stared  In  an  Ipnm  can  be 
dianged.  Intel  and  Hitachi  market  Inter- 
changeable dilps  to  users  of  Iftwam's. 

In  a  breakfast  address  today  to  Japanese 
polltldans  and  business  executives.  Mr. 
Otaner  said  he  was  warrled  about  ristaig 
trade  frictions  tai  the  semiconductor  market 
and  Japanese  trade  practices.  He  said:  "We 
are  gotag  to  lay  before  Mm  acme  evidence 
that  the  price  of  Hiram's  has  fallen  far 
more  predpttously  than  the  notmal  curves 
In  the  last  15  years.  The  price  has  reached  a 
point  where  by  any  reasonsble  standard  the 
manufacturer  Is  not  making  any  money,  and 
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that  IB  dumptnc."  lim  la  Japan's  Ministry 
of  Intemitlonal  Trade  and  Industry. 

Tlie  Bouroe  wbo  provided  a  copy  of  the 
document  also  displayed  a  chart  plotting 
the  price  of  Eprom  chips  in  the  last  year. 
Industry  analysis,  he  said.  beUeve  that 
Epnm  chip  prloea  have  fallm  much  faster 
in  the  past  year  than  is  usual  for  new  semi- 
conductor products. 

VoT  example,  he  said,  a  year  ago  Eprom's 
sold  for  about  $ao  apiece.  Now.  he  said.  Hi- 
tachi U  offerinc  them  for  $4.50  each.  Nor- 
mally, he  said,  they  would  sell  for  about  $9. 
This  analysis,  as  well  as  the  document,  led 
the  United  States  to  conclude  that  Hitachi 
has  dropped  the  price  too  quickly  to  be 
making  a  proflt,  he  said. 

Exhibit  3 

n.8.  Sbiaix. 
WaOHnotoH.  DC.  June  S.  IMS. 
Hon.  MfCHan.  B.  Sioih. 
AcHno  K.&  Trade  Kepnaentative. 
WaiMngton,DC 

Ma.  Amuauwa:  PresB  reports  today 
quote  Lionel  Olmer.  outvdng  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Oommeroe  for  International  Trade, 
as  having  evidence  that  at  least  one  Japa- 
nese oonpany  is  dumping  sonieonducton  in 
the  United  Statca.  Mr.  Otaner  appears  to  be 
in  pnssraslon  of  documents  which  suggests  a 
conadous.  illegal  intent  for  preds^ory  pric- 
ing by  the  Japanese  in  the  U.&  market 

I  ask  that  you  immediately  utilise  every 
resource  available  to  your  office  to  mnwn«» 
and  to  coordinate  U.S.  actions  to  identify 
and  to  stop  such  dumping  activities  as  may 
exist  The  "^ima-facie"  evidence  of  such 
conduct  reqidres  that  the  VJB.  take  action 
now.  The  burden  of  i»oof  must  lie  with  the 
Japanese  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  not 
cheating  in  thdr  oompetltiiHi  for  American 
d(dlars. 

The  United  States  trade  deficit  with 
Japan  seems  destined  to  rise  to  near  $M  ba- 
llon in  1966,  with  the  VJB.  exporting  primar- 
ily raw  materials  and  imputing  increastng 
amounts  of  sophlstirated  manufactured 
goods.  We  certainly  cannot  continue  to  com- 
pete in  our  own  markets  under  a  different 
set  of  rules  tram  the  Japanese. 

Please  keep  me  informed  of  your  progreae 
in  this  matter  and  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
any  time  I  may  be  of  asststance. 
Sinoerely. 

OowoD  W.  RnoLB.  Jr. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 
The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  moniinff  buidness. 


D-DAY 


Ifr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  41  years 
ago  to  this  day,  forces  of  the  World 
War  n  Allies— American.  British.  Ca- 
nadian, and  French— set  sail  across  the 
cold,  dark  waters  of  the  ^Jngiinh  Chan- 
nel toward  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
Fourteen  years  earlier,  the  Nazis  had 
defeated  Tnxtce,  driving  the  Allies 
from  the  European  Continent.  The 
result  of  years  of  planning,  the  D-day 
invasion  broke  the  Nasi  stranglehold 
in  Europe  and  led  to  the  eventual 
defeat  of  the  Axis.  For  Hitler  and  his 
reign  of  terror,  June  6,  1944.  mailed 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Approximately  130,000  troops  landed 
at  Normandy— 57,300  were  American. 


Anothir  15,000  American  paratroopers 
preceded  them  on  the  night  of  June  5, 
securing  bridges  and  access  roads  to 
Utah  ^ach  which  greatly  contributed 
to  the  ftattle's  victorious  outcome.  The 
Allies  Suffered  over  10.000  casualties, 
with  gjOOO  Americans  being  killed  or 
wounded.  The  United  States  stood 
proud  pf  the  role  her  soldiers  played 
in  the  Rattle,  even  as  she  mourned  her 
dead,  knowing  that  her  losses  were 
necessary  to  bring  about  the  Third 
Reich's  f aU. 

Along  the  Normandy  coast,  half -sub- 
merged boats  can  still  be  seen  Jutting 
out  off  the  English  Channel:  rusty 
rUles  and  helmets  can  sUll  be  found 
buried  tn  the  sandy  beaches.  All  stand 
as  chilling  reminders  of  the  awesome 
battle  that  raged  four  decades  before. 
We  wll  never  forget  the  young  GI's 
who  fought  and  died  for  the  noble 
cause  of  freedom,  and  never  lose  our 
resolve  to  prevent  world  war  from  rav- 
aging t|ie  Earth  again. 


June  6,  1985 


DRUD  TESTING  IN  BASEBALL 

B«rs.  HAWKINS.  Mi.  President,  late 
last  year  my  subcommittee.  Children, 
Family.  Drugs  and  Alcoholism,  con- 
ducted a  hearing  Into  sports  and  drug 
abuse.  We  heard  much  testimony  from 
individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  of 
sports,  and  came  away  very  impressed 
at  the  desire  and  the  ability  of  the 
world  of  athletics  to  police  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  articles  In  Newsweek 
magazi»e  and  the  Washington  Post, 
however,  athletics  Is  still  plagued  with 
the  problems  of  Illicit  narcotics. 

Both  these  articles  were  In  reaction 
to  the  recent  aimouncement  of  Base- 
ball Coiomissioner  Peter  Ueberroth  In- 
volvingjstepped-up  drug  testing.  Com- 
missioner Ueberroth,  who  had  previ- 
ously indicated  his  support  for  drug 
testing  iTor  major  league  players  in  the 
basebal^  leagues  (though  it  remains 
strlctlyia  voluntary  procediire),  has  re- 
cently lordered  all  employees  of  the 
game  h^  oversees  to  undergo  drug  test- 
ing. As  j  the  commissioner  Is  quoted  as 
saying:  I  "My  intention  is  to  see  to  it 
that  batebaU  rids  itself  of  drugs." 

Despljte  this  obvious  determination 
and  f otcefulness  in  solving  the  drug 
abuse  (problem.  Mr.  Ueberroth  has 
manag^  to  keep  the  emphasis  on  help 
rather  than  punishment.  He  remains 
hopeful  that  the  Players'  Association 
will  eventually  come  around  to  concur- 
ring tl^it  baseball's  voluntary  drug 
program  has  proved  insufficient. 
While  ithe  commissioner  continually 
expres«s  confidence  In  his  players, 
saying,  i  "•  •  •  the  huge  majority  of 
players  are  Just  as  clean  as  they  can 
be."  he  is  only  too  aware  of  how  perva- 
sive is  the  shadow  of  drug  abuse  In 
sports.  So  much  so  that  drug  use  has 
become)  one  of  the  first  theories  for 
every  slump. 

Comi  lissioner  Ueberroth  made  this 
annoui  sement  during  a  difficult  time 


for  baseballl  as  additional  Information 
emerges  regarding  cocaine  use  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Kansas  City 
Chiefs.  It  if  expected  that  numerous 
drug  offexjse  indictments  will  be 
handed  dowvi  soon  by  a  Federal  grand 
Jury.  I 

Numerous  administration  officials  in 
baseball  have  expressed  support  for 
Mr.  Ueberroth's  efforts,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  do  the 
same.  I  icommend  Commissioner 
Ueberroth  for  his  concern,  and  his  un- 
tiring work, not  only  In  behalf  of  his 
players,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the 
youthful  faas  who  idolise  and  emulate 
their  baseball  heroes. 

Mr.  Presi4ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  Newsweek  article,  dated 
May  20,  10B5,  and  entiUed  "Putting 
Baseball  to  the  Test,"  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article,  dated  May  12, 
1985,  and  kitltled  "Ueberroth  Plan 
Poses  Prob^ms,"  be  inserted  In  the 
Rkoro. 


being 


There 
was   ordered 
Rbcobo,  as 


no  objection,  the  article 
to   be   printed   in   the 
fbllows: 


[From  Newsweek  magaidne.  May  20. 1985] 

Puriuiu  BawemiiI  to  the  Tkbt 

Everybody  ilnder  Peter  Ueberroth's  power 
has  been  ordered  to  the  specimen  Jar  to 
prove  that  n^  one  in  baseball  gets  a  kick 
from  cocaine4-with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  playeak  By  aU  reports,  enough  of 
them  are  usinp  coke  to  interest  grand  Juries 
and  alarm  the  commissioner.  But  since  drug 
testing  of  ma|or  leaguers,  as  negotiated  by 
their  union.  ■  a  largely  voluntary  matter. 
Ueberroth  is  araCUng  down  on  the  bat  boys, 
secretaries,  office  clerks,  Bcouts,  managers 
(Pete  Rose  included?),  owners — and  commls- 
sioners— in  ai  gesture  that  Is  undeniably 
noble,  probably  futile  and  more  than  faintly 
Olympian.  Sentimental  waves  that  start  In 
sport  and  extend  to  the  country  must  be 
considered  hi^  specialty. 

"My  intention  is  to  see  to  it  that  baseball 
rids  itself  of  orugs."  he  says  simply.  "If,  by 
example,  we  Mtst  any  other  part  of  society 
because  of  our  visibility,  that's  a  secondary 
benefit  I'm  not  on  some  crusade."  Keeping 
the  emphaslB|0n  help  rather  than  punish- 
ment he  is  hopeful  the  Flayers  iUsodaUon 
will  come  arqund  to  concurring  that  base- 
baU'B  volunti^  drug  program  has  proved 
insufficient  though  early  returns  from  the 
rank  and  file  kuUcate  that  ballplayers  are  as 
loath  as  anyo^  else  to  swallow  truth  serum 
e.  St.  Louis  Second  Basfman 
>resentative  Tom  Heir  says, 
"Part  of  me  rcsenU  the  fact  that  I  could  be 
subjected  to  testing."  though  he  also 
admits,  "another  part  of  me  says  that 
maybe  it's  the  only  way  to  stop  the  abuse 
going  on."      I 

While  Ueberroth  believes  that  "the  huge 
majority  of  players  are  Just  as  clean  as  they 
can  be,"  he  k^ows  that  the  shadow  of  drug 
abuse  ia  so  pervaalve  in  athletics  that  it  haa 
become  one  of  the  first  theories  for  every 
slump.  "If  I  twaa  a  major  league  baaeball 
player.  I'd  wakit  to  take  the  test,"  he  says, 
"to  remove  aiiy  doubt.  One  minute  three  or 
four  times  a  ;  rear  would  not  be  the  end  of 
the  world."  T  le  role  that  cocaine  pl^ed  In 
the  Tulane  University  ba^etball  team's 
recent  gambl  og  scandal  made  an  impres- 
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sion  on  Ueberroth.  "We're  not  going  to  have 
a  Tulane  in  baseball,"  he  vows. 

All  the  same,  baseball  ia  braced  for  a  dia- 
grace  of  ita  own.  more  trauma  on  the  order 
of  the  cocaine-related  JaQ  terma  aerved  by 
four  former  Kanaaa  City  teammat^^  last 
year.  Whether  players  or  their  auppUers  are 
the  direct  targets  of  the  new  inveatigation. 
reporta  that  a  federal  grand  Jury  in  Pitts- 
burgh la  about  to  hand  down  aeveral  embar- 
raasing  Indictments  helped  time  Ueberroth's 
announcement  last  wedL  "Accelerated  it" 
using  his  phrase.  For  four  months,  athletes 
as  eminent  as  the  Mets'  Keith  Hernandez, 
the  Yankees'  Dale  Berra.  the  Orioles'  Lee 
Lacy  and  the  Expos'  Tim  Rainea  have  been 
trooping  to  the  witneaa  atand  in  Pittaburgh. 
aettbig  the  city  to  whispering  about  drug 
sales  transacted  right  in  the  clubhouse.  If  a 
player  is  implicated  in  any  crime,  immunity 
from  prosecution  may  not  protect  him  from 
the  commiasioner.  The  crowd  of  fana  now 
staking  out  the  moral  hlgli  ground  may  thin 
out  a  UtUe  If  the  Issue  comes  down  to  a 
home  star  forced  to  sit  out  the  nennant 
race. 

This  season  the  National  League  champi- 
on San  Diego  Padres  have  lost  Second  Base- 
man Alan  Wiggins  to  a  drug-care  unit  for 
the  aeoond  time  in  three  years.  Hia  relapae 
waa  particularly  pathetic  becauae  the 
Padrea  embraced  Wiggina  in  the  manner  of 
a  loving  family  atandlng  by  a  troubleaome 
aon.  They  avoided  being  Judgmental,  and 
Owner  Joan  Kroc  vlalted  him  at  the  detoxi- 
fication center.  "I  will  never  give  up  on  any 
human  being  aa  long  aa  they  are  breathing." 
she  aaya.  but  the  club  haa  auQ>ended  Wig- 
gina for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

After  his  treatment  settled  a  1982  cocaine 
possessicm  charge.  Wiggins  gave  lnQ>iriiig 
talks  to  youth  groups  for  the  San  Diego 
police  department  Wb  unpolished  delivery 
was  so  earnestly  affecting  that  he  waa 
choaen  to  represent  the  Padres  In  one  of  28 
national  antidrug  television  spots.  In  a 
badly  timed  news  release,  the  announce- 
ment of  his  good  woik  nearly  coincided  with 
the  disclosure  that  he  had  slipped  again. 

If  the  particulara  of  Ueberroth's  program 
have  been  worked  out  the  details  have  not 
been  released.  But  ownera  and  general  man- 
agers are  racing  each  other  to  be  No.  1  in 
line.  "I  eodorae  it  heavily,"  aaya  Chicago 
Cube  Qeneral  Manager  Dallas  Oreen:  St. 
Louia  Executive  VnA  Kuhlmann  offera,  "I 
would  be  the  first  to  volunteer." 

Since  they  are  not  members  of  the  union, 
idl  minor  leaguers  will  be  conpelled  to  take 
the  tests,  though  cocaine  is  not  a  drug  gen- 
erally aaaociated  with  amaller  salaries.  At 
that  urine  — '^""g  is  common  If  not  rou- 
tine in  the  bush  leagues  already.  The  Ha- 
gerstown  Suns.  Baltimore's  Class  A  farm- 
handa,  thought  It  hilarioua  that  the  com- 
miaaioner'a  edict  fell  on  the  day  of  their  reg- 
ular checkup.  "Well  atandardiae  the  testa, 
though,"  says  Ueberroth,  whose  Olympic 
experience  assures  him  that  the  results  are 
dependable.  Maybe,  like  helmets  in  hockey, 
the  testa  will  become  such  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  minora  that  they  will  hardly 
be  noticed  by  the  next  generation.  But  Don 
Fehr,  acting  executive  director  of  the  union, 
seems  to  doubt  it.  Although  there  la  npmat 
for  amendment,  he  notes  that  In  the  year 
since  labor  and  management  have  entered 
into  their  Joint  drug  plan,  no  player  request- 
ed to  undergo  testing  has  refused.  "Aa  far  as 
we  can  tell,  our  agreement  ia  working— not 
perfectly,  but  it's  working." 

Fehr  has  a  keen  and  proper  concern  for 
the  rights  of  men.  "We  don't  want  major 
league  players  treated  any  differently  than 


anybody  elae  tn  thia  country,"  he  aaya.  "We 
dont  want  them  treated  any  better,  but  we 
certainly  don't  want  them  treated  any 
worae."  On  the  other  hand.  Ueberroth  baa  a 
keen  and  proper  concern  for  the  heroic 
imagea  of  idola  admired  and  — ""Iwt^  by 
youthful  fana.  Their  game  ia  endangered. 

[From  the  Waahington  Post  May  12. 19861 
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(By  Christine  Brennan) 

His  words  were  sharp.  His 
clear.  When  Comniissioner  Peter  Ueberroth 
this  week  told  all  employees  of  the  game  he 
rules,  with  the  exception  of  major-league 
players,  that  they  would  have  to  take  a  drug 
teat  he  waa  wpnk\m  to  a  much  greater  au- 
dience than  the  world  of  haaeball 

The  wide  world  of  aporta  listened,  And  re- 
acted. Once  again,  aporta  and  druga  collided 
in  public  And  thla  time,  people  who  know 
both  aay  they  might  have  reached  the  wa- 
terahed. 

Sam  Rutigliano,  the  former  coach  of  the 
National  Football  League  Cleveland  Browna 
and  the  only  man  to  aet  up  a  drug  counsel- 
ing and  treatment  group  within  an  individ- 
ual inof  easlonal  sports  team,  liked  what  Ue- 
berroth said. 

"It's  a  bold  decision."  he  said.  "He's  caua- 
ing  a  lot  of  people  to  do  Fred  Aatalres.  Shuf- 
fle their  feet  If  you  want  to  clean  the  prob- 
lem up,  you  have  to  go  for  the  Jugular  vein." 

Dr.  Irving  Dardik.  the  former  chairman  of 
the  VS.  Olympic  Conmiittee'a  Sporta  Medi- 
cine Council  and  a  man  who  haa  woexA  much 
of  the  last  year  dealing  with  blood  doping, 
drug  teating  and  steroids,  agrees  with  Ue- 
berroth—with  reservations. 

"I  think  you  have  to  do  something  to  test 
athletes."  he  said.  "But  it's  going  to  take  a 
lot  more  than  teating  to  solve  the  problems. 
There  are  drugs  you  can't  test  for,  there  are 
questions  of  what's  legal  and  what's  not 
and  there  are  new  drugs  all  the  time." 

And  while  Gene  Upshaw,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  NFL  Flayers  Association,  dis- 
agreed with  Ueberroth's  "grandstand  play," 
he  at^nowledged  that  it  wasn't  aU  that  bad. 

"We  feel  we  have  our  (drug  situatkm) 
under  control."  he  said.  "We  do  it  internal- 
ly, quietly,  discreetly.  We  dont  put  a  gun  to 
someone's  head.  I'm  not  saying  the  problem 
ia  aolved  in  the  NFL  It'a  an  on-going  proc- 
ess." 

Three  of  the  four  major  sports  leagues 
admit  they  have  drug  problems  that  must 
be  dealt  with.  Baseball,  the  VFL  *bA  the 
National  Baaketball  Association  have  exten- 
sive drug  detection  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams; the  National  Hockey  League  has  no 
written  policy  and  helpa  players  Individual- 
ly. 

Juat  thla  week,  in  Sporta  Dluatrated.  Buf- 
falo Billa  noae  tackle  Fred  Smerlaa  aald  40 
percent  of  VFL  players  uae  aterolda.  Others 
said  it  is  as  high  aa  90  percent 

What's  more,  the  networks— the  oompa- 
nlea  that  hold  the  purse  atrlngs— wooder  if 
there  might  not  be  some  small  correlation 
between  declining  TV  ratings  and  the  in- 
creasing news  of  drugs  in  qwrta. 

"Tea.  it  doea  go  through  your  mind."  aald 
Neal  Pilaon.  executive  vice  president  of 
CBS/Broadcast  Group,  which  carries  NBA 
games.  "I  have  received  some  perBOoal  state- 
ments from  people  who  would  qualify  aa  av- 
erage fana  that  thia  haa  had  an  impact  It's 

totally  incapable  of  objective  analysis,  but 

does  it  help  television  when  a  sport  is  identi- 
fied with  drug  uaera  and  people  are  indicted 

for  drug  uae?  There  ia  no  conceivable  way 

you  can  aay  yes." 


Pilaon  pointed  to  an  improvement  in  rat- 
inga  for  the  network'a  NBA  telecasta  aa  an 
example.  The  ratlnss  are  up  slightly  over 
last  aeaaon.  "Over  the  last  two  to  three 
years  the  NBA  haa  improved  ita  image." 
PQaon  said.  "The  owners  and  players  have  a 
proper  aenae  of  the  image  of  the  league.  Haa 
that  helped  TV  rattnga  increaae?  Tea,  I 
think  it  haa." 

Ueberroth'a  announcement  haa.  at  leaat 
made  people  think  and  apeak  up. 

Rutigliano.  for  example,  never  wID  be  ra- 
membeied  for  hia  record  in  Ctevdand. 
During  hia  SH  years  there,  hia  teams  woo  47 
and  lost  50.  He  was  fired  after  the  Browns 
began  19M  with  a  1-7  record.  Then,  with 
the  help  of  several  f  onaer  players  and  doc- 
tors,  he  established  the  "Inner  drele."  a 
support  group  for  Biowus  players  who  were 
involved  with  drugs.  — p*''*«"r  «"»**"*  In 
four  years,  eight  idayers  were  "directly"  in- 
volved, be  Bald.  "They  stayed  with  the  pro- 
gram and  absolutely  straightened  out  their 
life." 

The  names  have  been  kqA  secret  except 
for  running  back  Chaiies  White,  who  blew 
his  cover  when  he  sttended  a  rehabOitatlcti 
clinic  in  CaUf  omla.  Rutttfiano  sakL  There 
haa  been  no  retilbutlOB  from  owner  Art 
Modell  of  the  Browne,  or  tram  the  league. 
Former  playera  au^  aa  Calvin  HHI.  «^m> 
helped  Rutigliano  with  counadlng.  awear  by 
it  Doctms  alng  Ita  prslafa 

But  no  one  elae  in  pro  aporta  haa  tried 
anything  like  it 

"Why  did  no  one  dae  do  ItT'  Rutitflano 
mused.  "It  involves  so  mneh.  so  much  time, 
so  much  effort" 

"Had  the  Cleveland  Browns  gone  on  and 
won  the  Super  Bowl,  then  It  would  have 

been  In  vogue."  

Drugs  Btm  are  a  "proidem"  tn  the  WFL,  he 
said.  "Too  many  people  have  their  head  In 
the  sand,  thinking  it's  going  to  go  away."  be 
said.  "It's  not  going  to  go  away." 

The  Browns  administer  two  drug  tests  per 
mtA  to  those  playera  In  the  Inner  Ctrde. 
Rutitilano  aald.  The  NFIPA  knew  about 
thia.  he  aald.  "The  owner  and  the  team 
agreed.  We  were  not  monltotlng  them  be- 
cauae of  dtatruBt  but  becauae  they  knew 
they  had  to  stay  clean." 

"Drug  addiction  la  the  one  Olneaa  in  which 
the  person  who  haa  it  doeant  think  he'a 
Bk±." 

Rutitfiano's  Bucoeaa  miglit  be  directly  re- 
lated to  the  siae  of  hia  group.  Ueberroth 
plana  to  test  more  than  3.000  people.  Dardik 
scoffs  at  the  notion  of  tei^tng  so  many 
people. 

"In  the  Olympics  (Ueberroth  waa  preai- 
dent  of  the  Loa  Angelea  Olympic  Organising 
Committee),  we  tested  merta liars  and  did 
some  Bpot<hecklng. 

"But  Ueberroth  ia  not  Juat  testing  at  the 
World  Series.  He's  testing  everyone  througli 
the  year.  I  guess.  I  agree  with  drug  testing, 
but  it's  very  t^'-twitcai  extremely  expensive 
and  extremely  compUeated." 

Dr.  Robert  Forney  is  a  toxloologist  at  the 
Medteal  CoQege  of  Ohio  in  Toledo.  Rutig- 
liano made  him  a  part  of  the  Inner  Circle, 
and  even  aaked  htm  to  travel  with  the 
Browna  to  oounael  and  adviae  ptayera  during 
tree  time  in  the  hoteL  Once  Rutigliano 
a^»d  Forney  to  talk  to  hia  team  about 
druga  in  place  of  the  uaual  prcgame  psyche- 
up  apeech  agalnat  the  Loa  Angelea  Rama. 

Forney  aald  drug  testing  aomeUmea  ia  not 
monitored  doaely  enou^  It'a  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  player  to  aubatltute  another  play- 
er's urine  sample  for  his  own.  he  said,  or  to 
alter  the  sample  with  a  substance  that 
masks  the  presence  of  drugs. 
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"Urine  testinc.  I  believe,  li  coming,"  he 
aid.  "I  think  well  Me  It  diuing  pre-employ- 
ment In  many  fieldt,  mnd  also  durtng  em- 
ployment Right  now,  people  ny,  "No  one 
etae  does  It.  Why  ahould  we?'  I  think  well 
■ee  that  argmnent  evaporating." 

In  pro  vorta.  drug  teata  are  aet  up  primar- 
ily to  detect  cocaine.  In  June  1963.  former 
NTL  defenalve  Itneman  Don  Reeae,  now  a 
member  of  the  VA  FootbaU  League's  Blr- 
mlngham  StalUona.  ooauthored  a  cover 
it(»7  In  Sporta  Illustrated  about  his  use  of 
cocaine.  "AU  elae  being  equal."  he  wrote 
with  John  Underwood,  "you  line  up  11  guys 
who  dont  use  druci  against  11  who  do— and 
the  guys  who  dont  wfll  win  every  time. 

"If  you're  a  team  on  drugs,  you'll  never 
play  up  to  your  potential,  at  least  not  for 
more  than  a  quarter  or  so.  Then  it's  down- 
hm  fast  I've  known  times  on  the  field  when 
the  whole  situation  blacked  out  on  me. 
Plays  I  should  have  made  easily  I  couldnt 
make  at  aU.  I  waa  too  strung  out  from  the 
cocaine.  It  was  like  playing  In  a  dream.  I 
dklnt  think  anybody  else  was  out  there." 

Forney  said  athletes  who  use  cocaine  find 
some  short-tetm  positive  effects. 

"Drags  make  you  feel  good,  no  queatlon." 
he  sakL  "They  may  keep  you  from  feeling 
drowsy.  They  can  control  your  appetite. 
These  are  emotional  things,  and  ballplayers 
are  emotional  beings." 

Said  Hm.  who  often  speaka  and  writea 
about  the  dangers  of  drug  uae:  "It  charges 
players  up  when  they  take  cocaine.  It's  the 
drag  that  makes  people  feel  like  they  want 
tofeeL" 

Ftatney.  who  counsels  several  other  pro 
sports  teama.  said  an  NFL  quarterbaA  once 
spoke  with  him  about  a  receiver  on  bis 
team.  Hie  receiver.  Forney  recaUed.  was 
using  cocaine  during  gamea.  "The  quarter- 
back told  me  be  knew  It  was  happening  and 
could  teD  when  It  was  happening.  The  guy 
waa  not  getting  to  hla  assignment  on  time, 
be  was  dropping  the  balL  The  quarterback 
said  he  had  to  hit  him  on  the  numbers  or  he 
would  drop  the  balL" 

The  quarterback  was  fed  up.  "I  dont  care 
what  he  doea  with  his  own  Ufe."  Forney  re- 
membered the  quarterback  saying,  "but 
when  he  starts  affecting  me.  that  bothers 
me." 

When  the  quarterback  talked  to  the  re- 
celvo'  about  tt.  Forney  sakl.  the  recelver'a 
answer  was.  "I  do  better  with  cocaine." 

"Tlie  Mggeat  pfoUem  we  have  is  the  prob- 
lem of  denial.'' Forney  said. 

The  reeelvei.  Forney  said,  never  received 
treatment  and.  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
Is  out  of  the  league. 

Rutiillano  said  he  could  mot  cocaine 
users  from  practice  habits  and  game  fQms. 
once  he  got  to  know  the  synmtoms  of  drug 
use.  He  also  qulAly  found  out  that  "drug 
dealers  were  following  ua  In  the  next  plane 
that  took  off  behind  na.  that  they  bad  rcser- 
vattans  at  our  hoteL" 

The  problem  still  gnaws  at  RutlgUano 
today.  "I  dont  know  what  the  answer  is.  but 
It  is  not  sitting  In  an  office  In  New  York 
saying  It  will  go  away."  he  said.  "There  Is  no 
question  it  eventually  will  hurt  the  game." 

mn  agreea.  "I  dont  see  anybody  else 
working  as  hard  as  we  are,"  he  said  of  the 
Inner  Clnle.  "And  we're  just  keeping  our 
heads  above  water." 

IXMOi  Dam  Foucns 
TXHU  Hie  only  league  of  the  big  four  that 
has  no  written  policy,  the  NHL  does  not  re- 
quire Its  idayers  to  be  tested  for  dbrug  usage. 
Urinalysis,  a  standard  procedure  In  training 
camp  physicals.  Is  considered  a  "normal 


medical  procedure."  not  a  test  for  drugs, 
said  Jokn  Halligan,  NHL  director  of  oommu- 
nlcatloaa.  If  a  player  is  caught  with  drugs, 
he  is  suapoided. 

NBArJFor  the  last  two  seasons,  the  NBA 
has  had  a  relatively  strict  policy.  If  a  player 
asks,  br  will  be  provided  counseling  and 
medical  assistance  from  the  Life  Extension 
Institute.  The  team  pays  the  player's  bills 
and  thp  idayer  stays  cm  the  payroll.  A 
second  voluntary  request  for  treatment  re- 
quires (he  player  to  be  suspended  without 
pay.  Udon  a  third  request  the  player  is  per- 
manenfly  dlsmissfrt  from  the  league.  Until 
the  polpt  of  •"■■"'Till,  the  jtlayer  remains 
anonyi^ous.  Urinalysis  for  drug  testing 
occurs  tnly  whtaa  an  "Independent  expert" 
hired  by  the  league,  determines  there  is 
"probable  cause."  A  player  may  be  spot- 
tested  lour  times  within  a  six-week  pwlod: 
one  po^tive  test  and  he  is  kicked  out  of  the 
league,  according  to  the  NBA's  public  rela- 
tions office.  There  also  is  a  league  hotline 
for  plajlers  and  their  families. 

NFL:  In  the  players'  collective  bargaining 
agreemtnt  drug  tests  are  allowed  onoe 
during  'the  preseason  physical  and  once 
during  the  season,  under  the  "probable 
cause"  fmbreOa.  There  is  no  qwt^hetAlng, 
said  Oeoe  Upshaw,  executive  director  of  the 
players  ussoclatlon.  If  players  need  rehabili- 
tation air  counseling,  they  may  go  to  the  Ha- 
aeldon  |treatmait  center  in  Center  City, 
>Clnn..  Where  confidentiality  is  assured. 

Major  league  basehalV  Major  league  play- 
en  are  Ithe  only  onployes  of  the  game  not 
under  4  plan  to  be  tested,  but  that  could 
change.,  pending  contract  negotiations.  Ac- 
cording to  a  plan  adopted  last  summo-.  a 
team  that  suspects  a  player  of  drug  involve- 
ment va$y  ask  blm  to  undergo  testing.  If  the 
player  Refuses,  evidence  must  be  submitted 
to  a  thive-member  review  council,  pidud  by 
a  conudttee  of  owners  and  players.  If  the 
council  recommends  that  the  player  be 
tested  or  treated  and  the  player  still  refuses, 
he  is  subject  to  discipUnuy  acticm.  Baseball 
owners  adopted  a  plan  for  players  who 
abuse  dhigs.  not  inr-inrfing  marijuana,  alco- 
hol and  amphetamines.  A  player  who  asks 
for  tlmfc  away  for  treatment  receives  his 
salary  fbr  the  first  30  days  and  half  pay  for 
the  nod  30  days.  After  that  the  dub  may 
release  him. 


AMl^CAN  OAS  ASSOCIATION 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3  of  this  year.  I  Joined  the  Amer- 
ican Qas  ABSodation  in  announcing 
the  National  Child  Watch  oampiigm 
The  AGA.  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Child  Safety  Council  and  the 
Nation^  Center  on  Miiuring  and  Ex- 
ploited Children,  has  organized  a  na- 
tionwide aunpaign  to  help  locate  miss- 
ing children.  The  National  Child 
Watch  Campaign  offers  gas  and  utility 
companies  throughout  the  United 
States  the  opportunity  to  place  flyers 
of  strahger  abducted  children  in  their 
monthly  mailings  and  participate  in 
addltioDal  prevention,  safety,  and  edu- 
cation efforts.  Oeorge  Lawrence,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Oas  Association, 
recently  Informed  me  that  staice  the 
formation  of  the  child  watch  cam- 
paign, dM  of  their  member  companies 
and   1#2  utilities  in  40  States  have 


Joined 
dren. 


in  the  search  for  missing  chil- 
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Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I L  list  of  the  participating 
utilities  anl  an  article  on  the  chUd 
watch  camiaign  that  was  printed  in 


other  than 
hundreds, 
their  horn 
major  role  ln| 

A.O.A.,  in 
Center  for 
and  the  Ni 
organising 
solve  the 
grim 
the  natural 


natloni 


thati 


the  May  19 15  edlUon  of  AOA  Monthly 
be  printed  i  i  the  Raooao  as  if  read. 

Tliere  be«ig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 

NAZioaiL  Chob  Waxcb  Campaioii 

Ann  OotUb.  13.  and  Mitchell  Owens.  8, 

by  strangers  for  reasons 

and  they  are  likely  to  be 

thousands,  of  miles  from 

families,  Tou  can  play  a 

them. 

with  the  National 
and  Exploited  Children 
ChOd  Safety  Council,  is 
iwide  ffampalgn  to  help 
of  "mlsstaig"  dindren-a 
besets  all  areas  served  by 
Industry.  lUs  effort  called 
the  "National  ChOd  Watch  Campaign." 
offers  gas  coibpanles  throughout  the  United 
States  the  oeportunity  to  unite  efforts  to 
help  find  some  of  these  abducted  children 
and  help  Jtrevent  future  abductions. 
Through  Child  Watch.  A.ajL  and  its 
member  companies  can  develop  a  ".^^^rtfl 
public  information  and  education  «-mp«igwi 
directed  at  ttie  more  than  50  tntin«w  house- 
holds snd  miny  communities  served  by  the 
gas  industry. ' 

The  timely  [program  is  being  implemented 
this  month,  just  after  National  Child  Safety 
Week  and  NaUonal  Consumers  WeA. 

The  prognan's  name  is  a  takeoff  on  the 
"Neighborhood  Watch"  concept  As  the 
name  implied  the  campaign  wHl  alert  the 
public  to  watch  out  for »»««— *«g  children— to 
help  reduce  [abductions  by  educating  the 
public  aboutiways  to  protect  children  and 
by  reminding  potential  abductors  that  "we 
arei 

The  Natlonia  ChOd  Safety  Council,  which 
operates  the  jhlgbly  publicised  and  success- 
ful national  program  using  mUk  cartons  to 
advertise  mlasing  children,  approached 
A.O.A.  with  ihe  Idea  for  the  ChOd  Watch 


gas  utilities  have  regular 

of  people,  the  Coundl  be- 

Industry  Is  imiquely 

luct  this  type  of  program  <m 


campaign 
access  to 
lleves  that 
qualified 
a  national 

A  nonprofit  charitable  organisation,  the 
Child  Saf etyJCoundl  works  closely  with  the 
government-tended  National  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children.  located  in 
Washington.  p.C,  and  the  VS.  Department 
of  Justice.  As  the  oldest  national  chUd 
safety  organisation,  the  Council  was  the 
first  to  address  the  Issue  of  missing  and  ab- 
ducted children,  some  30  years  ago.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  muk-carton  ■^■™r**g"  carried  out 
in  grocery  scores  nationwide,  the  CouncO 
also  developsd  the  "Safetypup"  i^M«p»«gT» 
in  which  H-pfnt-stae  milk  cartons  distribut- 
ed to  schoolsl  ten  children  about  the  poten- 
tial for  abducMon  and  how  to  prevent  it 

The  Natioml  Center  for  MiMing  ud  shr. 
plotted  Chilwai  is  a  national  clearinghouse 
for  Infonnatlpn  on  the  estimated  1.5  million 
children  reported  mlsdng  each  year.  The 
Center  was  established  last  year  tn  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  protect  children  and  to  pro- 
vide direct  a|sistance  in  handling  cases  of 
chfld  molestation,  child  pornogn4>hy  and 
ChOd  prostiUi^n. 

While  local-level  ^wi^'g"-  for  missing 
chOdroi  certainly  are  helpful,  John  B. 
Rabun  Jr.,  deputy  director  for  the  National 


Center.  poinU  out  that  children  who  are  ab- 
ducted by  strangers  are  almo$t  never  locat- 
ed in  their  own  communities. 

"One  should  remember  that  the  sightings 
of  these  children  wiU  normally  not  occur  in 
the  child's  home  locale,"  Rabun  says. 
"Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  careful  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  ability  to  receive  in- 
formation nationally  and  to  professionally 
channel  all  of  that  Information  to  the  law 
enforcement  agency  having  Jurisdiction." 

During  last  year's  NBC  television  special 
on  missing  children,  "Adam."  a  roll  call  of 
51  abducted  children  was  shown  to  viewers. 
Since  the  program  aired  last  April  30,  18  of 
those  children— 35  percent— have  been 
found.  Sot  one  cAOd  was  finmd  in  the  ttaU 
in  which  heor$he  too*  abdveted. 

The  gas  industry's  National  ChUd  Watch 
Campaign  has  two  goals:  to  help  locate,  on  a 
national  level,  missing  children  abducted  by 
strangers  and  to  help  reduce  the  number  of 
abductions  through  increased  public  aware- 
ness, public  education  and  the  determent  of 
potential  abductors.  Many  A.OA.  members 
have  already  decided  to  become  involved  in 
the  nationwide  effort  to  locate  missing  chil- 
dren. 

"The  idea  Is  .  .  .  useful,  necessary  and  a 
very  creative  addition  to  the  other  method- 
ologies already  being  employed,"  Rabun 
says. 

Initially,  Child  Watch  will  focus  on  locat- 
ing criminally  abdiKted  children  by  adver- 
tising photos  and  inf  onnation  about  mlasing 
children  on  Mil  inserts,  coimter  cards  and 
poster.  Once  the  program  is  off  the  ground, 
the  public  education  and  community  service 
functions  will  be  implemented.  A.O.A.  will 
coordinated  the  Child  Watch  campaign  at 
the  national  level,  and  work  directly  with 
the  National  Child  Safety  Coundl  and  the 
National  Center  for  »**—'*'r  and  Exploited 
Children.  The  Association  wQl  act  as  a  dear- 
Inghouse  for  the  various  programs  enacted 
by  A.O.A.  member  companies,  and  serve  as  a 
conduit  In  providing  resource  materials  to 
member  companlea. 

Photos  of.  information  about  »«'— '"g 
children  will  be  selected  and  provided  by  the 
National  Center,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Justice  Department  On  a  numthy  basis,  the 
Center  will  provided  AGA.  with  photo- 
graphs and  baAground  Information  on  two 
children  who  have  been  abducted  by  strang- 
ers. If  medf ically  requested,  the  Center  wHl 
offer  a  third  photograph,  along  with  back- 
ground information,  for  distribution  to  com- 
panies that  wish  to  campaign  for  a  child 
mining  from  their  sorice  tarittHy  or 
state— If  such  photo  is  available. 

Ann  GotUb  and  Mlchell  Owens  were  se- 
lected by  the  Center  as  the  first  two  chil- 
dren on  which  gas  industry  efforts  will 
focus. 

Thirteen-year-old  Ann  was  reported  miss- 
ing on  June  1,  1M3.  She  disappeared  that 
day  from  a  shopping  mall  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
while  traveling  to  her  home.  Her  bicyde  was 
found  leaning  against  a  brkA  pillar  at  the 
shopping  malL  Fair-skinned  and  freckled. 
Ann  speaks  Russian  and  English  fluently. 

Mitchell  Owms.  8  years  old.  is  from  Menlo 
Park.  C^dif.  Reported  missing  on  Feb.  3, 
1083,  MltcheU's  Identifying  features  are  a 
scar  on  the  uiver  part  of  his  nose  and  a  sur- 
gical scar  on  one  of  his  left  ribs. 

The  Center  wUl  work  dosely  with  A.O.A. 
and  the  Child  Safety  Council  in  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  information  and  ma- 
terials that  could  be  used  by  companies  in 
their  educational  efforts.  In  addition,  the  90 
safety  counselors  employed  by  the  Child 
Safety  Council,  and  at  work  in  all  states  but 


companies 


and  Hawaii,  can  assist 
with  educational  activities. 

The  Child  Watch  campaign  was  sn- 
nounced  publldy  at  a  national  press  confer- 
ence held  in  Wsshlngton.  D.C.,  in  early 
AprlL 

First  lAdy  Nancy  Reagan,  who  will  serve 
as  campaign  honcnary  chairperson,  praised 
the  program  in  a  letter  released  at  the  press 
oonferotoe.  "Fm  pleased  to  be  part  of  the 
National  Child  Watch  Campaign."  she  said. 
"The  groupa  which  are  combining  their  ef- 
forts ...  are  to  be  applauded.  Each  of  us 
can  Join  their  nationwide  «— "r*«r"  to  find 
those  children  slready  missing  and  prevent 
othNS  from  being  abducted." 

Sen.  Paula  Hawkins  (R-na.)  said  the  cam- 
paign was  a  "breakthrough  In  efforts  to 
solve  the  national  nl^tmare  of  "»*— <"t 
children." 

A.G.A.  President  Oeorge  H.  Lawrence 
noted  that  local  gas  utlllUes  In  over  40 
states  serving  about  30  million  households 
already  had  signed  up  for  the  program,  and 
that  he  expected  additional  utilities  to  Join 
the  effort 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  ChUd  Watch 
campaign  wlU  be  measured  by  the  level  of 
participation  by  AG.A.  member  companies. 
Partldpatlon  can  range  from  the  use  of  mail 
inserts  with  gas  bills  to  in-achool  education- 
al campaigns  For  Information  on  how  you 
can  help,  call  AO.A.'s  Wendy  James  or 
Steve  Kussmann  at  703/841-8668. 

Natiodai.  Child  Watch  Camtaioii 

PAxnciPAirrs 

Company  and  Citv 

[*Not  member  of  A.O.A.] 

Adsms  Electric  Co-op.,  Inc.,*  Gettysburg, 
PA 

Alabama  Gas  Corp..  Birmingham,  AL. 

American  General  Ufe  and  Accident  In- 
surance Co.,*  NashvlUe.  TN. 

American  Water  Works  Svc.  Co.,*  Belle- 
ville, IL. 

Arkansas  Western  Gas  Co.,  Fkyetteville, 
AR. 

Arkla.  Inc.  Shreveport  LA. 

AtlanU  Gas  Light  Co..  Atlanta,  GA. 

Baltimore  Gas  A  Electric  Co.,  Baltimore, 
BID. 

Bank  of  Boston.*  Boston.  MA. 

Battle  Credi  Gas  Co..  Battle  Creek.  ML 

Baystate  Gas  Co..  Brockton.  MA. 

The  Berkshire  Gas  Co.,  Pittsfleld,  MA. 

Boston  Gas  Co.,  Borton,  MA. 

The  Brocddyn  Union  Gas  Co..  Brooklyn. 
NY. 

Csscade  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  Seattle.  WA 

Central  Florida  Gas  Corp..  Winter  Haven. 
PL. 

Central  Hudaon  Gas  A  Electric  Corp., 
Poughkeepsie,  NT. 

ChesapeUe  Utilities  Corp.,  Salisbury, 
MD,  Dover,  DE. 

Citizens  Gas  A  Coke  Utility,  Indianapolis, 

m. 

Citizens  Oas  Fuel  Co.,  Adrian,  MI. 

Clearwater  Power  Co.,*  Lewlston.  ID. 

Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos.  (Colum- 
bia Gas  of  Blentueky,  Colund>ia  Gas  of 
Maryland,  Columbia  Gas  of  New  York,  Co- 
lumbia Gas  of  Ohio.  Columbia  Gas  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Columbia  Gas  of  Virginia,  and  Co- 
lumbia Gas  of  West  Virginia).  Columbus. 
OH. 

Commonwealth  Gas  Co.,  South  Borough. 


Concord  Natural  Gas  Corp..  Concord.  NH. 

Cmmeeticut  Natural  Gas  Corp..  Hartford. 
CT. 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  New  York,  NY. 


Consumers  Power  Cc*  Jackson,  ML 

Bill  Danhaiism*  Gas  Industries  Maga- 
zine, Rosemount,  IL. 

The  East  Ohio  Gas  Co..  Cleveland,  OH. 

Eastern  Shore  Oas  Co..*  Ocean  City,  MD. 

EI  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  El  Paso,  TE. 

Elizabethtown  Gas  Co..  Elisabeth.  NJ. 

Enstar  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Anchmage,  AK. 

Entex.  Inc.  Houston,  TX. 

Equitable  Gas  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  PA. 

Ehcx  County  Gas  Co.,  Amesbury,  MA 

Fltchburg  Gas  A  Electric  Light  Co..  Fltcfa- 
burg,MA. 

OainesviUe  Gas  Co.,  Gainesville.  PL. 

Gas  Co.  of  New  Mexdo.  Albuquerque. 
NM. 

Great  Falls  Oas  Co..  Great  Falls.  MT. 

Great  River  Oas  Co..  Keokuk.  lA. 

Greeley  Gas  Co.,  Denver,  CO. 

Hoosler  Gas  Corp..  Vincennes,  IN. 

Hope  Gas  Inc.  Clsrksburg,  WV. 

Indiana  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  Paoli.  IN. 

Inland  Power  and  Light  Oc*  Spokane. 
WA. 

Jordan.  Jones  A  Associates.*  Sacrsmento, 
CA 

The  Kansas  Power  A  Ught  Co.,  Top^a. 
K8. 

KN  Energy,  Inc,  gffttngr.  NB. 

ECnoxville  Utilities  Board.  KnoxvUle,  TN. 

KPL  Gas  Service,  Kansas  City,  MO. 

Uoyd  MaiMfled  Co.,  Inc*  Buffak),  NY. 

Lone  Star  Gas  Co..  Dallas.  TX. 

Louisville  Gas  A  Electric  Co..*  LouisvUle. 
KY. 

Louisiana  Gas  Service  Co.,*  Harvey,  LA 

Michigan  Gas  Utilities  Co..  Monroe.  ML 

Mlnnegasco,  Minneapolis,  MN. 

MissisBippi  Valley  Gas  Co..  Jackson.  MB. 

Montana-DakoU  Utilities  Co..  Bismarck. 
ND. 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co..  Satt  lAke  City. 
UT. 

NashvlUe  Gas  Co..  Nashville,  TN. 

National  Fuel  Gas  Corp..  Buffalo,  NY. 

New  England  Electric  Cc*  West  Boroutfi. 


Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp..  Syracuse. 
NY. 

New  Jersey  Natural  Gas  Co..  Wall.  NJ. 

North  Carolina  Natural  Gas  Corp..  Fiy- 
ettevllle,  NC. 

North  Coitral  Public  Service  Co..  St  Paul. 
MN. 

North  Penn  Gas  Company,  Port  Allegany. 
PA 

Notheast  Utilities  (West  Mass.  Electric  Co. 
A  Conn.  light  A  Power),  Haitfofd.  CT. 

Northern  Illinois  Gas  Co.,  Aurora,  IL. 

Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Oo^ 
Hammond.  IN. 

Northern  UtiUties.  Inc.  Portland.  MS. 

Northwest  Natural  Gas  Co..  Portland.  OR. 

Northwest  Orimt  Alrilnes,*  Coral  Oablea, 
PL. 

Ohio  Gas  Co..  Bryan.  OH. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co..  Tulsa.  OK. 

Omaha  Public  Power  District*  Omaha. 
NB. 

Oral  Health  Products.  Inc.*  Tulsa.  OK. 

Oxfiad  Natural  Gas  Cc*  Oxford,  OH. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  San  FTands- 
00,  CA 

Pacific  Reaouroes.  Inc,  Honolulu.  HL 

Pennsylvania  Gas  snd  Water  Co.,  WUkea- 
Barre.  PA 

Peoifles  Electric  Co-op.,*  Ada.  OK. 

Peoples  Enogy  Corp.  (Peoidea  Gas  UgtA 
A  Coke  Co.  and  North  Shore  Gas  Co.),  Chl- 
csgo,  IL. 

Peoples  Gas  System.  Inc  Tampa.  FL. 

PecHdes  Natural  Gas  Cc  Coundl  Bluffs. 
lA. 
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The  Peoples  Natural  Qtm  Co.,  PttteixuTh. 
PA. 

Peoples  Natural  Oas  Company  of  South 
CBrolljia.noreiioe.8C. 

Philadelphia  Oas  Woriu.  Philadelphia. 
PA. 

Piedmont  Natural  Oas  Co.,  Inc.  Char- 
lotte. NC. 

Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..*  Washington. 
DC. 

The  Providenoe  Oas  Co..  ProvldeDoe.  RI. 

Public  Service  Oectric  *  Oas  Co.. 
Newark.  NJ. 

Public  Servloe  Co.  of  Colorado.  Denver. 
CO. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana.*  Plainfield. 
IN. 

Public  Service  Co.  of  North  Carolina.  Inc. 
aastonia.NC. 

Public  Service  of  New  Hampshire.*  Man- 
chester, NH. 

Roanoice  Oas  Co..  Roanoke,  VA. 

San  Diego  Oas  *  Eleetric  Co..  San  Diego. 
CA. 

Southon  California  Oas  Co..  Los  Angeles. 
CA. 

Southern  Oas  Co..*  Sarasota.  FL, 

Southern  Union  Co..  Dallas.  TX. 

Southwest  Oas  Corp..  las  Vegas.  NV. 

Suffolk  Cty.  Water  Authority.  Oakdale. 
NT. 

Suffolk  Oas  Corp..  Suffolk.  VA. 

Union  Warren  Savings  Bank,*  Boston. 


United  Cities  Oas  Co..  Nsshville.  TN. 

Valley  Cities  Oas  Serviee.  Sayre.  PA. 

Valley  Resourees,  Inc.  Cumberland.  RL 

Virginia  Natural  Oas.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Washington  Natural  Oas  Co..  Seattle.  WA. 

West  Ohio  Oas  Co..  lima.  OH. 

Western  Hentwrty  Oas  Co..  Owensboro. 
KT. 

Westmoreland.  Lanon  *  HOI  (City  of 
ixauth  Water  and  Oas  Department.  Superi- 
or Water.  Ugbt  and  Power  Co..  and  Inter- 
city Oas  Corp.).  Duhith.  MN. 

Westover  Bank.*  Wcstover.  WV. 

Wisconsin  Fuel  and  Ugbt  Co..  Wausau. 
WL 

Wiaooosln  Oas  Co..  Milwaukee.  WL 

Wisconsin  Powo'  and  Light  Co..  M^<y»Ti. 
WL 


BRIOnTE  OERNEY— A 
COURAOBOUS  WOMAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
America  learned  scnnethlng  about 
courage  laat  week  when  a  woman  of 
Immwme  fafth  endured  6  bours  of  en- 
trvmnmt  beneath  a  35-ton  crane  that 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  death. 
But  life  and  courage  prevaOed  in  a 
drama  that  was  witnessed  by  millions 
of  Americans  whose  hearts  and  hopes 
went  out  to  Brlgltte  Gemey. 

Just  as  there  likely  can  be  no  better 
mirror  of  genuine  courage,  there  also 
can  be  no  better  example  of  how 
human  beings,  even  in  our  Nation's 
largest  and  fastest-moving  city,  reach 
out  to  comfort  and  help  one  another 
in  time  of  need. 

New  Toric  City  came  to  a  standstill, 
clearing  Its  highways,  readying  its 
medical  facilities,  and  saying  its  pray- 
ers for  a  woman  to  whom  tragedy  in 
life  was  already  no  stranger. 

Just  as  her  individual  courage  and 
faith  in  Ood  have  carried  her  through 
illness  and  deaths  of  the  past,  those 


strengths  prevaUed  again.  This  time,  a 
natio$  watched  and  a  nation  prayed 
with  fter. 

The  policemen  who  comforted  her, 
the  rescue  workers  who  freed  her,  the 
medlcU  personnel  who  attended  her— 
all  men  and  women  of  courage  and 
duty->were  bound  together  as  Inextri- 
cably as  men  and  women  can  be 
bound:  By  the  courage  of  a  woman 
who  frould  not  surrender,  who  would 
not  lc»e  faith. 

From  what  we  learned  from  Brlgltte 
Oemey  and  from  those  who  spent 
those  hours  with  her,  we  are  a  better 
peopl*.  It  must  be  the  Nation's  hope 
that  I  he  tragic  lesson  of  her  experi- 
ence \  rill  remain  burned  in  our  collec- 
tive o  tnsdence  so  we  never  forget  the 
need  ito  shepherd  and  care  for  our 
fellowi  human  beings,  be  they  on  the 
street!  of  Manhattan,  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  or  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Brl- 
gltte Oemey  taught  us  once  again 
that,  tfideed.  we  are  the  world. 


^ 


N  WILLEN.  LEGISLATIVE 
FELLOW 


Mr.  HECHT.  ICr.  President.  I  want 
to  t^e  a  few  minutes  to  commend 
Don  willen.  a  "legislative  fellow"  from 
the  iJepartment  of  the  Interior,  for 
his  floe  work  as  a  member  of  my  staff 
for  the  last  5  months. 

Donis  professional  baclcground  is  in 
natunU  resources,  and  his  expertise  in 
this  f  9ld  has  proven  invaluable  to  me 
the  development  of  the  Nevada 
tess  Act  and  in  doing  research 
on  other  natural  resource  and  related 
budget  issues.  His  advice  and  recom- 
mend4tlons  were  always  thorough  and 
complete. 

Certfdnly  the  most  concrete  accom- 
pliaholent  of  Don's  fellowship  has 
been  ^le  Nevada  WUdemess  Act.  As 
you  k*ow.  Nevada  was  one  of  the  last 
Western  States  to  introduce  wilder- 
ness legislation,  and  Don  played  a  very 
slgnlffamt  role  in  drafting  some  of  the 
technfcal  provisions  and  the  floor 
statement.  He  also  assisted  in  doing 
some  t>rellinlnary  research  work  for 
amen<Vng  the  Geotheimal  Steam  Act 
whichi  I  intend  to  introduce  in  the 
near  fjiture. 

Don's  expertise  was  also  valuable  In 
the  htodling  of  constituent  requests 
and  issues.  We  all  know  how  impor- 
tant constituent  service  is,  but  it  takes 
a  spedUd  kind  of  person  to  really  get 
the  job  done  well,  making  the  neces- 
sary phone  calls  and  doing  extra  re- 
search. Don  did  an  outstanding  Job  to 
assure  that  responses  were  accurate 
and  tfcnely.  In  all  these  duties,  Don 
will  ba  a  hard  man  to  replace. 

Las^y,  I  want  to  commend  Don  on 
recently  completing  26  years  of  service 
as  a  (federal  employee.  All  of  us  in 
Congress  take  a  certain  pride  in  know- 
ing that  we  are  performing  a  service 
for  our  country  and  Don  is  no  excep- 
tion, ^e  are  fortunate  to  have  people 
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like  Don  i|)  the  Federal  Government. 
He  is  a  true  professional  in  every  sense 
of  the  woiid,  and  I  salute  him  for  his 
26  years  of  loyal,  dedteated  service.  I 
also  commend  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  flor  maUng-  this  program 
available  to  such  outstanding  employ- 
ees like  Don. 

Although  Don  has  shared  his  valua- 
ble and  unique  expertise  in  natural  re- 
sources w$h  my  office,  he  wlU  also 
take  awayj  a  new  knowledge  of  the 
complexlti^  and  very  often  the  frus- 
trations. Of  enacting  legislation.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  him  leave,  but  I  wish  him 
success  in  his  continuing  Federal  serv- 
ice to  our  oountry. 
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Y  Un  MURDER 

Mr.  DEN^N.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  iJD84.  Henry  Liu.  a  DA  ciU- 
zen  of  Chinese  descent,  was  murdered 
at  his  home  in  Daly  City,  CA,  by  two 
members  di  a  Chinese  criminal  syndi- 
cate called  the  Chu-llen  Gang,  or 
Bamboo  UiUon  Gang. 

Liu.  a  fiequent  critic  of  President 
Chiang  CQing-Kuo.  had  written  a  bi- 
ography cHtical  of  the  president  al- 
though, by  arrangement  with  Taiwan, 
some  of  the  most  critical  portions  had 
been  deleted  prior  to  publication. 

Evidenceisubsequently  developed  by 
law  enforcement  authorities  here  and 
in  Taiwan  jshowed  Henry  Liu  to  be  a 
paid  agent  of  the  Republic  of  China 
Intelligence  Bureau  as  well  as  an 
agent  of  the  intelligence  service  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Moreover,  while  Henry  Liu  was  on 
both  of  th<»e  payrolls,  he  was,  appar- 
ently without  the  knowledge  of  either 
agency,  «oiidng  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  as  a  paid  in- 
formant. Itie  FBI  was  at  the  time  un- 
aware of  hj  B  other  intelligence  associa- 
tions. 

After  th(i  murder,  law  enforcement 
authorities  in  the  Republic  of  China 
moved  swlfjtly  to  apprehend  the  perpe- 
trators, including  Admiral  Wong  Hsl- 
llng.  director  of  the  defense  intelli- 
gence Bureau.  MaJ.  Gen.  Hu  Yi-mln. 
his  deputsi  <u*d  Col.  Chen  Hu-men. 
deputy  chief  of  the  bureau's  third  de- 
partment. With  the  exception  of  Tung 
Kul-sen,  oiie  of  the  murderers  who  is 
at  present  la  fugitive  from  Justice,  all 
of  the  con^irators  have  been  brought 
to  Justice  after  public  trials  and.  im- 
portantly, jail  the  convictions  have 
been  sustaibed  after  review  by  the  ap- 
pellate cou^. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  fair  iodnded  -people  would  con- 
clude, after  examining  the  facts  in  this 
case,  that  Justice  has  been  done.  It 
seems,  hovtever.  that  this  may  not  be 
so.  Our  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
some  of  our  colleagues  in  this  body 
seem  deteimlned  to  pass  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  extradition  of  the  con- 


victed   felons    now    incarcerated    in 
Taiwan. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Taiwan,  and  therefore  no  basis  for 
extradition.  In  fact,  the  act  which  the 
resolution  demands  of  that  govern- 
ment is  contrary  to  its  law. 

Further,  the  State  of  California 
would  not  permit  the  trial  in  that 
State  of  those  convicted  in  Taiwan  for 
the  identical  offense,  as  this  would 
constitute  double  Jeopardy  under  Cali- 
fornia law.  Theoretically  under  UJ3. 
Federal  law,  a  bank  robber  can  be 
tried  for  the  Federal  crime  of  bank 
robbery  even  if  convicted  of  the  crime 
of  bank  robbery  under  State  law.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  policy,  and  I  might 
add  in  my  view  quite  properly,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  seek  to 
do  so  and  such  second  prosecutions  are 
not  authorized.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  change  that 
policy  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  June  5  issue  of 
the  Washington  Times  contains  an 
editorial  which  I  believe  sums  up  the 
situation  quite  succinctly.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Recoro  following  my  remarks,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TBI  Hkhkt  Liv  Muaon 

Here  we  go  again.  Pollowlng  the  murder  In 
CaUfomia  of  Henry  liu,  a  Chinese-Ameri- 
can writer  boetUe  to  the  government  in 
Taipei,  the  wheels  of  Chinese  Justice  began 
to  turn— began  to  turn,  it  must  be  conceded. 
somewliBt  more  spee<Uly  than  is  gmerally 
the  case  In  this  country. 

BCr.  Liu  was  shot  dead  in  his  home  last 
Oct.  IS.  By  April  of  this  year  two  Chinese 
thugs,  members  of  the  infamous  Chulien 
gang,  had  been  convicted  In  Taiwan  and  sen- 
tenced to  life  Imprisonment.  Two  we^s 
later.  Vice  Admiral  Wang  Hsi-ling,  58-year- 
old  head  of  Taiwan  government's  Military 
Intelligence  Bureau  was  convicted  of  Insti- 
gating the  crime.  He  likewise  was  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment.  Two  of  his  deputies, 
accessories  to  the  crime,  were  sentenced  to 
2%  years  In  prison. 

But  ttiat  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  Is  now  asking 
that  these  criminals  be  extradited  to  tliis 
country,  and  a  similarly  dumb  resolution  is 
expected  to  pass  the  Semite.  All  this  despite 
the  fact  that  (a)  due  process  already  has 
been  exhausted  and  (b)  the  United  States 
has  no  extradition  treaty  with  the  Republic 
of  China. 

It  makes  no  sense.  The  State  Department 
from  the  beginning  has  discounted  the  pos- 
sibility that  higher-ups  in  the  Taiwan  gov- 
ernment were  involved  In  the  Liu  killing.  It 
also  acknowledges  that  Taiwan  authorities 
cooperated  fully  In  the  murder  investiga- 
tion. Most  significant  of  all,  the  criminals 
have  been  brought  to  trial  publicly,  prompt- 
ly, and  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  have 
been  sentenced— three  of  them  to  terms  of 
life  behind  bars.  So  why  aU  the  fuss? 

In  the  People's  Republic  of  China  thou- 
sands perh^w  hundreds  of  thousands,  are 
imprisoned  without  due  process.  One  entire 
province,  Qinghai,  is  a  virtual  slave  labor 
camp.  The  total  number  of  deaths  arising 


out  of  the  political  orgies  to  which  Commu- 
nist governments  are  so  susceptible  ap- 
proaches 100  million.  And  not  a  peep  out  of 
Congress.  If  you  get  the  feeling  tliat  all  the 
hoopla  over  the  Liu  killing  is  largely  Ideo- 
logical, move  to  the  head  of  the  class. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  dosed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1986  AND  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1003,  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thebilL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  now  recog- 
nised. 

Mr.  E>0DD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  therolL 

BCr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  deliver 
a  short  introductory  statement  prior 
to  commencement  of  the  debate  on 
the  Dodd  amCTdment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  begin 
today  our  amslderatlon  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987.  The  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  for  the  State  De- 
partment, the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio 
Liberty,  and  the  National  Endown- 
ment  for  Democracy. 

We  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  in  the 
same  spirit  with  which  we  brought  the 
foreign  assistance  bill  before  the 
Senate.  It  Is,  first,  a  spirit  of  biparti- 
sanship: both  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority made  compromises  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  floor  a  bill  we  Jointly  sup- 
port. We  may  sometimes  have  differ- 
ent Judgments  about  what  our  nation- 
al security  requires.  But  national  secu- 
rity must  not  become  an  object  of  par- 
tisan passion. 

It  is.  second,  a  spirit  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. Government  must  continue  to 


eliminate  the  unnecessary  and  the  ex- 
travagant. Agencies  and  departments 
must  leam  to  do  more  with  what  they 
already  have.  They  must  become 
leaner,  trimmer,  and  less  bureaucrati- 
cally  cumbersome— they  will  be  better 
for  it. 

It  is,  finally,  a  spirit  of  defense  of 
national  security.  The  agencies  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  do  not  procure 
wet^ions  or  train  forces.  But  they  for- 
mulate policy  and  explain  it,  gather 
information,  promote  democratic  insti- 
tutions, and  secure  American  interests. 
It  is  naive  to  think  that  dipknnacy  is 
sufficient  and  that  force  and  the 
threat  of  force  are  unnecessary.  But 
the  quiet  and  thoughtful  management 
of  our  everyday  affairs  helps  us  to 
keep  a  peaceful  world.  Essentially,  the 
bill  before  us  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  oiu-  basic  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Bir.  President.  S.  1003  was  reported 
by  the  committee  in  the  spirit  I  have 
discussed.  Section  1  authorises  vpvto- 
priaUons  for  the  State  DnMUtment.  It 
does  so  in  four  categories:  $1,874  mfl- 
lion  in  1986  for  the  administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  $534  million  for  inter- 
national organizations;  $26.2  million 
for  international  oommisgions;  and 
$355  million  for  several  other  activi- 
ties, the  chief  of  which  is  migration 
and  refugee  assistance. 

In  arriving  at  these  figures  the  com- 
mittee began  from  a  simple  premise:  to 
start  from  1985's  original  vnnroprla- 
tion  with  the  intention  of  freedng  at 
this  level  unless  there  was  strong  Justi- 
fication for  exceeding  it. 

The  result  of  our  deliberations  is  a 
budget  for  State  Department  activities 
that  is  $108  million  below  the  total 
1985  appropriations,  including  supple- 
mentals.  This  total  is  also  $120  million 
below  the  level  authorized  by  House 
bill  2068— including  permanent  au- 
thorities, even  though  the  House  total 
is  described  as  a  freeze  by  its  manag- 
ers. 

The  total  we  are  recranmendlng  is, 
however,  above  1985's  original  appro- 
priations. The  reason  is  simply  that 
much  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion voted  after  the  tragedy  in  Leba- 
non to  help  secure  our  Embassies  and 
the  lives  within  them  in  fact  Involves 
rectirring  costs.  These  costs  are  now 
part  of  the  base.  We  have  identified 
these  security  costs  and  earmarked 
them  in  the  bllL  We  thus  have  a  total 
that  provides  the  means  for  adequate 
security,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
allows  our  foreign  relations  to  be  con- 
ducted and  our  work  in  international 
organizations  and  refugee  assistance 
to  continue.  Again— it  is  a  total  well 
below  what  the  administration  re- 
quested and  what  the  House  voted. 
But  it  is  an  amount  adequate  to  our 
needs. 

This  biU  contains  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion. For  the  State  Department  for 
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1M7.  we  authoilied  the  same  mmount 
u  in  1M«.  This  resulU  in  a  $198  mil- 
lion cut  from  the  adminiitrmtlrai'B  re- 
quest and  a  figure  $209  million  below 
the  House's  reoommendatioo.  We  will 
consider  a  sundemental  if  it  is  neces- 
sary—but we  wiU  re<iuire  dear  and 
ocmvindng  evidence.  By  authorizing 
no  1987  Increase  the  committee  hopes 
to  make  clear  that  fiscal  restraint 
cannot  end  in  1986,  but  must  become  a 
habit  of  good  Oovemment.  A  freese  in 
1987  will  send  a  dear  signal  that  this 
Senate  means  what  it  says  about  long- 
term  fiscal  restraint 

It  is  particularly  useful  to  point  out 
that  for  the  international  organisa- 
tions account,  our  1987  figure  is  $534 
million.  llJi  percent  below  the  admin- 
istration's request  and  Just  $14  million 
above  the  figure  the  House  attained 
after  an  amendment  mandating  a  15 
percent  cut. 

S.  1003  also  authorfaws— in  sections  2 
and  3— appropriaticnis  for  the  U.8.  In- 
f ormatkai  Agmey  and  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting— the 
parent  body  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  liboty.  We  approached 
these  budgets  also  in  the  spirit  of 
ecomuny:  let  us  start  with  the  1985  ap- 
prm>rlati<m  and  see  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  add  to  it.  The  result  once 
more  is  a  substantial  cut  from  both 
the  adminlstratlrai's  request  and  the 
House's  freeae  leveL  The  amount  we 
are  autboriiing  enables  these  agendes 
to  help  deliver  news,  explain  American 
policy,  and  introduce  others  to  the 
Amvican  way  of  life  It  permits  them 
to  serve  the  cause  of  freedmn  by  pre- 
senting the  truth.  But  it  does  so 
within  our  fiscal  limits. 

For  USIA.  we  added  to  the  treese 
levd  a  small  amount  for  an  enhanced 
book  program  and  a  portion  of  the 
money  necessary  tar  Voice  of  America 
modemiaatian.  These  are  esaentiidly 
capital  expenditures,  necessary  if  our 
country's  voice  is  to  be  heard  at  all.  In 
addition,  following  Senator  Pnx's  1982 
amendment,  we  increased  the  ex- 
change program— but.  with  his  gener- 
ous suivort,  by  only  half  of  what 
would  have  been  required.  The  overall 
result  for  USIA  is  a  figure  of  $835  mil- 
lion. 14-percait  below  the  administra- 
tion request  of  $973  million,  and  9-per- 
cent below  the  House  figure.  For  1987 
we  again  frose  at  1986  levels,  with  only 
one  exception— a  $10  million  increase 
to  meet  the  Pdl  requirement  the  $845 
million  in  our  bill  is  27-peroent  bdow 
the  administration's  request 

For  Radio  FTee  Europe  and  Radio 
Liberty  we  authorised  $137  million.  $5 
million  bdow  the  administration  re- 
quest Again,  we  frose  salaries  and  ex- 
penses, adding  to  this  the  funding  re- 
quired this  year  and  next  for  modern- 
isation of  transmitters.  Without  mod- 
onisation  the  radios  cannot  be  heard 
dearly,  and  if  they  cannot  be  heard 
dearly  other  expenses  on  them  are  un- 
justified. 


Mr.  Bresident.  S.  1003  also  contains 
several  lOther  sections  that  are  worth 
mentioning.  It  authorizes  continued 
fundinil  for  the  Asia  Foundation  and 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy. It  makes  improvements  in 
international  narcotics  control,  in  our 
refugee  program,  and  in  the  training 
of  our  diplomats.  It  creates  a  frame- 
work for  an  undergraduate  scholar- 
ship pBDgram.  It  is.  I  believe,  a  bill 
which  ^thorizes  a  sound  structure  for 
the  oontluct  of  foreign  affairs,  in  a  fis- 
cally ptudent  manner.  It  has  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  our  committee, 
and  we:  urge  its  adoption  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Idr.  I^^sident  the  foreign  relations 
authorisation  bill  is  an  occasion  to 
consid^  not  only  the  management  but 
also  th^  direction  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. Before  we  begin  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  other  amendments  to  the 
bill  we  will  turn  to  the  various  amend- 
ments on  Nicaragua  outlined,  along 
with  tifie  limits,  in  the  unanimous- 
consentiagreement 

Mr.  I^eBident  as  Members  know  a 
unanimpus-oonsent  agreement  has 
been  eiltered  into  in  order  that  full 
debate  flight  occiu*  on  Nicaragua,  and 
many  Senators  will  want  to  address 
our  foreign  policy  considerations  with 
regard  flo  that  country. 

Following  those  amendments.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
leadership  to  proceed  to  discuss  aU 
other  ielevant  amendments  to  the 
measure  before  us  and  to  complete 
action  today.  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
welcomf  that  challenge  and  that  op- 
portimliy. 

There[  are  provisions  for  specUlc 
time  allotted  to  the  sponsors  of 
amendn^ents  under  the  unudmous- 
consenti  agreement.  I  know  that  each 
sponsor)  of  an  amendment  will  want  a 
full  he*ing.  and  each  is  entitled  to  a 
full  hearing.  This  is  important  busi- 
ness, and  the  arguments  should  be 
made  pgrt  of  the  Rkoro. 

For  my  part,  I  will  attempt  to  limit 
debate  on  our  side  substantially,  so 
that  the  time  now  allotted  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  Rebate  might  be  curtailed.  This 
will  not;  be  meant  to  demean  anyone's 
amendo^ent.  but  simply  to  push  us 
toward  icompletion  of  the  entire  au- 
thorizaijlon  bill  today. 

Mr.  I^«sident,  I  suggest  that  Mem- 
bers might  wish  to  listen  in  their  of- 
fices, if  they  are  not  on  the  floor,  to 
the  initial  debate  on  the  amemtaient 
that  Is  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guishedi  Senator  from  Connecticut  He 
has  betn  a  careful  student  of  the 
issues  iavolved.  as  have  Mr.  KxmfXDT, 
Mr.  Hast,  and  Mr.  Bioor. 

In  tlte  event  that  any  Senator 
should  hot  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment already  provided  for,  I  would 
like  to  I  have  some  notice— and  I  am 
certain  (that  Senator  Pill  would  Join 
In  this— of  what  we  might  expect,  in 
order  that  we  can  schedule  the  affairs 
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of  the  day  fmd  expedite  business  for 
all  Members. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Pill,  if  he 
has  any  opesing  thoughts,  preliminary 
to  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Dois. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  President  today  the  Senate  will 
begin  its  consideration  of  &  1003,  a  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  XJA.  Informa- 
tion Agency  and  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Bniadcasting  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  19tf7. 


total 


The 
this  1( 
fiscal 

fiscal  year  1 
$251 
Uon's 
million 


amounts  authorized  by 
are  $3.76  billion  for 
986  and  $3.77  billion  for 
7.  These  figures  are  over 
bdow  the  administra- 
ear  1986  request  and  $311 
the  fiscal  year  1987  re- 
quest. Despite  these  substantial  reduc- 
tions, it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee 
that  this  bill  wlU  provide  the  UJS.  for- 
eign policy  and  information  agendes 
with  the  resources  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  diverse  and  important  man- 
dates. I 

The  bulk  6f  the  funding  authorized 
by  this  legisUUon-over  $2.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  l986  and  fiscal  year  1987— 
is  contained  in  title  I.  This  money  will 
be  used  to  fund  the  operations  of  the 
SUte  Department  pay  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  assessed  contributions  to  the 
United  Natidns  and  48  other  interna- 
tional organizations,  finance  the  U.S. 
partidpatioi^  in  16  international 
boundary  atid  fishery  commissions, 
and  pay  tat  the  X5S,  Migration  and 


Refugee 
S.  1003 
and  IV  the 
mation 
tional 

Endowment 
mittee 
1986  is 
$39.7  mOlioi 
appropriati( 
$138   million 
tion's  fiscal 


Program. 

contains  in  titles  n,  m. 

for  the  U.S.  Infor- 

the  Board  for  Intema- 

and  the  National 

'or  Democracy.  The  com- 

f  or  USIA  in  fiscal  year 

6  million,  an  Increase  of 

over  the  fiscal  year  1985 

level  but  a  decrease  of 

below   the   administra- 

year  1986  request.  The 


committee  approved  most  of  the  ad- 
ministrations request  to  modernize 
the  badly  outdated  Voice  of  America 
fadllUes. 

Earmarked  in  the  biU  for  fiscal  year 
1986  is  thejUSIA's  Fulbright  Hum- 
phrey and  intemational  Visitor  Pro- 
grams. This  Mrmark  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $l|5  million  over  the  fiscal 
year  1985  lefels  but  faUs  short  of  the 
congresdona)  mandate  embodied  in 
the  1983  Pell  amendment  that  these 
programs  be  doubled  over  the  fiscal 
year  1982  levels  by  fiscal  year  1986. 
However,  the  fiscal  year  1987  request 
will  meet  the  requirement  of  my 
amendment  { 

The  Board  for  Intemational  Broad- 
casting authorization  of  $137  million 
for  fiscal  ye^r  1986  will  fund  the  ongo- 
ing operatitms  of  Radio  Free  Europe 


and  Radio  Liberty  as  well  as  provide 
needed  resources  for  modernization  of 
the  radios'  facilities.  This  bill  also  in- 
dudes  an  amendment  I  authored,  to 
include  the  Secretary  of  State  as  a 
nonvoting  ex-officio  member  of  the 
B.I.B.  This  will  ensure  that  UJS.  for- 
eign policy  interests  are  a  factor  in  the 
oversight  of  the  radios  as  is  envisioned 
by  the  Board  for  Intemational  Broad- 
casting Act. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish 
to  join  the  chairman  in  pointing  out 
that  the  committee  has  made  a  good 
faith  bipartisan  effort  to  reduce  the 
budgets  of  these  various  agendes 
whOe  providing  them  with  the  funding 
necessary  to  carry  out  their  essential 
functions.  Any  further  cuts  could  en- 
danger programs  considered  essential 
to  carry  out  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals 
and  to  promote  UJS.  interests  abroad.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wiU  keep  this  in 
mind  in  considering  this  legislation 
and  support  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Preddent,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  will  now  ttim  to  the  vari- 
ous amendments  on  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Chip  Andreae 
of  my  staff,  and  Marie  Blitz,  Bill  Perry, 
Dave  Keaney,  Rick  Mesdcli,  Barry 
Sklar.  BiU  Triplett,  Peter  Oalbraith  of 
the  committee  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  throughout  the  duration  of 
condderation  of  S.  1003^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


:  iro.  STi 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  condderation.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
for  hlmaelf,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Hauuh,  and  Mr. 
KsiBT,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
371. 

Mr.  E>ODD.  Bir.  Preddent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  l>e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f oUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill.  Insert 
the  f ollowins  new  section: 

FROTBCnOH  OF  UHliaU  STARS  SICUKITy 

nmRESTs  ni  thx  czhtkal  utKMCAii  rxgior 
Skc.  — .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  Central 
American  region  would  arise  from  several 
developments  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  following: 

(1)  The  stationing.  Installation,  or  other 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  deliv- 
ery systems  for  such  wevmns  In  the  Central 
American  redon. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  foreign  mili- 
tary base  in  the  Central  American  region  by 
the  government  of  a  Communist  country. 

(3)  The  introduction  into  the  Central 
American  redon  of  any  advanced  offensive 
weapons  system  by  the  govermnent  of  a 


Communist  country  if  such  system  is  more 
sophisticated  tluu  such  systems  currently 
in  the  region. 

(b)  If  any  development  described  In  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
arises,  the  CongrcM  intends  to  act  promptly, 
in  aooordanoe  with  the  omsUtutloiid  proc- 
esMs  and  treaty  ooramitments  of  the  United 
States,  to  motect  and  defend  United  States 
security  Interests  in  the  Centrd  American 
region  and  to  approve  the  use  of  mOltanr 
force,  if  neoeHary,  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Notwithataiiidtng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  i»ohfUtion  ocmtalned  In  section 
8066<a)  of  the  Department  of  Defeue  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1065,  as  enacted  by  the  Act 
of  October  12.  1964  (Public  Law  08-47S). 
which  applies  to  funds  available  during  the 
OacaX  year  108S  to  the  Centrd  IntelUgenoe 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  In  Intelllgenoe  activities  shall  apply 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
with  respect  to  any  such  funds  available 
during  any  flacd  year  hiylnnlng  on  or  after 
October  1,  198S.  For  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection,  the  reference  In 
such  section  SOOSCa)  to  the  flaeal  year  1M5 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  such  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

(d>  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscd  year  1985  to  be  available  only  to 
achieve— 

(1)  the  safe  and  orderly  wlthdrawd  from 
Nicaragua  of  all  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  which  were  sui>ported  by  the  United 
States  before  October  12, 1984;  and 

(2)  the  relocation  of  such  forces,  including 
members  of  the  immedi»te  families  of  indi- 
viduals serving  in  such  forces. 

(eXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  SUte  $10,000,000 
which  shall  be  used  only  as  m&y  be  neces- 
sary to  aaslBt  the  negotiations  sponsored  by 
the  Contadora  group  and  to  support 
through  peacekeeping  and  verification  ac- 
tivities the  implementation  of  any  agree- 
ment reached  pursuant  to  such  negotia- 
tions. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "Contadora  group"  refers  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Colombik,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  granting  any  authority  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  Udted 
States  Armed  Forces  into  bostiUties  or  Into 
situations  wherein  involvement  in  hostilities 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
which  authority  he  would  not  have  bad  In 
the  absence  of  this  Act. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Central  American  region" 
refers  to  the  geographic  region  containing 
Costa  Rica.  EH  Salvador,  Ouatemala.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Nicaragua:  and 

(2)  the  term  "Communist  country"  has 
the  same  meaning  as  is  dven  to  it  by  section 
620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Preddent  at  the 
outset  let  me  explain  briefly  to  my 
colleagues  the  substance  of  this 
amendment. 

This  is  an  amendment  I  sent  to  all 
my  colleagues  a  week  or  more  ago;  but. 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  this  morn- 
ing, let  me  reiterate  the  five  central 
features  of  this  amendment. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
is  a  finding  by  the  U.S.  Congress  as  to 
what  would  constitute  a  direct  threat 


to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Central  American 
region.  It  is  not  all  indudve.  as  the 
amendment  clearly  points  out,  but 
serves  as  an  illustrative  example  of  the 
kinds  of  things  which  the  United 
States  would  find  to  be  directly  con- 
trary to  our  national  security  interests 
within  this  hemisphere. 

I  identify  three  examples  of  such  < 
things  that  could  occur  which  would 
Jec^Mrdize   those  interests:   The  star 
tionlng  or  installation  of  nudear  weap-  , 
ons  or  nudear  weapon  delivery  sys-  ' 
tons   within   the   Central   American 
region;  the  establishmoit  of  a  foreign 
Communist  military  base  within  the 
Central  American  region;  the  intro- 
duction by  any  Communist  nation  of 
any  advanced  we^wns  system  which 
exceeds  the  level  of  sc^histlcation  of 
those  wei4)ons  already  in  the  region. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
does  not  say  specifically  what  the 
United  States  would  do.  It  does  not  re- 
quire that  we  take  a  apedfic  action  if 
any  of  those  three  or  other  such  ac- 
tions were  to  be  taken  by  any  country. 
bMdudlng,  of  course.  Nicaragua.  But  it 
does  malce  quite  dear  that  the  United 
States,  should  those  security  interests 
be  Jeopardized,  is  prepared  to  use  miU>  i 
tary  force  to  ded  with  those  very  le- 
gitlmate  national  security  interests. 

I  emphasize  again  I  am  not  saying 
specifically  exactly  what  all  of  the  dt- 
uaticms  are  that  would  prov(Ae  mUi- 
tary  response  or  even  in  fact  that  a 
military  response  would  l)e  the  only 
response.  I  am  merely  trying  to  lay  out 
as  dearly  as  possible  what  those  secu- 
rity interests  are  in  the  region  and 
then  also,  of  course  to  state  unequivo- 
cally what  the  United  States  would  be 
prepared  to  do.  induding  the  use  of 
military  force,  to  protect  its  very  le- 
gitimate Interests  within  the  region. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  gets  to  the 
matter  at  hand  and  that  is,  of  course, 
the  issue  of  continued  fumUng  for  the 
Contra  operation. 

The  third  part  of  this  legislation 
prohibits  any  additional  funding  for 
military    or    paramilitary    activities, 
within  the  region.  I 

My  colleagues  will  recognize  this  sec- 
tion as  being  a  continuation  of  the  so- 
called  Boland  providons  and  this  part 
of  the  legislation  continues  the  Boland 
language  in  force. 

The  fourth  part  of  the  legislation 
provides  an  appropriation  of  $14  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985  to  be  made 
available  solely  for  the  safe  and  order- 
ly withdrawal  of  all  UJB.-supported 
military  and  paramilitary  forces  from 
Nicaragua  and  the  relocation  of  those 
forces,  induding  monbers  of  their  im- 
mediate families. 

This  is  the  funding  that  would  pro- 1 
vide  for  the  assistance  to  the  Contras 
and  to  their  families  to  disengage. 
These  are  not  funds  to  l>e  provided  to 
amtinue  the  activities  of  the  Contra 
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entirely 


openUoD,  but  to  disengage 
from  that  policy. 

Tlie  fifth  provision  of  the  amend- 
ment authoriieB  to  be  appropriated  a 
sum  of  tlO  million  to  assist  the  Conta- 
dora  negotiations  and  to  support 
through  peaoelceeping  and  verification 
the  Implementation  of  any  agreement 
that  would  be  reached  pursuant  to 
those  negotiations. 

There  is  an  additional  section  of 
which  I  should  make  note  to  my  col- 
leagues because  I  am  sure  they  are  apt 
to  raise  the  question,  and  that  is  a  war 
powers  provision.  There  are  some  who 
are  uneasy  about  the  fact  that  I  said  I 
am  wUling  to  use  military  force  in 
terms  of  national  security  interests 
emerging  in  the  region,  but  to  those 
who  may  be  uneasy  about  that  kind  of 
language.  I  Included  a  provision  which 
would  cover  the  language  of  war 
power  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  amendment  It  is  a 
departure  from  what  will  be  the 
debate  throughout  the  rest  of  this 
day.  It  will  be  a  departure  from  what 
was  debated  in  the  other  body  where 
basically  we  are  going  to  have  an  argu- 
ment or  a  debate,  if  you  will,  over  a 
fimdlng  level  to  be  continued  over  this 
fiscal  year  and  into  the  next  to  contin- 
ue to  support  the  Contra  operation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Presidait.  that  policy 
is  fundamentally  flawed  and  that  the 
issue  is  not  whether  or  not  we  are  wiU- 
ing  to  provide  an  additional  $14  mil- 
lion or  $35  million  or  $36  million  or 
$27  million,  to  the  Contras.  The  issue 
is  not  who  is  going  to  deliver  this  as- 
sistance, whether  it  is  the  CIA  or  AID 
or  the  United  Nations  or  the  Red 
Cross.  The  issue  is  not  who  is  going  to 
receive  that  aid.  whether  it  is  the  Con- 
tras. or  some  independent  third  party 
in  the  region.  The  issue  is  not  where 
those  resources  wiU  be  delivered, 
whether  it  is  in  Honduras  or  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  that  is  basically  what  the 
debate  will  be. 

The  issue  is  not  going  to  be.  in  my 
mind,  whether  it  should  be  humanitar- 
ian or  lethal  or  nonlethal. 

Those  are  all  questions  which  we 
will  spen<^the  greater  part  of  today, 
possibly  tomorrow,  debating  here. 

Frankly,  that  is  not  the  issue.  And 
we  make  a  mistake  if  we  assume  that 
is  the  debate. 

The  debate  ought  to  be  whether  or 
not  this  particular  decision,  this  deci- 
sion to  support  the  Contras.  the 
Contra  policy,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States?  Is  a  continuation  of 
suMwrt  of  that  counterrevolutionary 
effort  in  the  Interest  of  the  foreign 
policy  concerns  of  this  country?  That 
is  the  fundamental  question  and.  un- 
fortimately.  we  are  not  going  to 
debate  the  fimdamental  question. 

Instead,  we  are  going  to  do  what  I 
think  President  Reagan  has  accurately 
described  and  that  is,  micromanage- 
ment  of  foreign  policy.  We  are  going 
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to  spedd  the  next  8  or  10  hours  argu- 
ing ov^  the  nuts  and  the  bolts  of  a 
partindar  policy  rather  than  the  fim- 
damental question  of  whether  or  not 
over  the  last  4  or  5  years  our  interests 
have  b«en  advanced  or  harmed  by  this 
policy, 'Whether  or  not  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  the  next  several  years 
this  p<4icy  is  likely  to  bear  the  kind  of 
fruit  tkat  those  who  support  it  siig- 
gest. 

We  will  have  discussions  and  debates 
today  over  whether  or  not  nonlethal 
aid  me4ns  Jeeps  or  trucks,  what  consti- 
tutes ciDthing:  are  fatigues  clothing  or 
not  clothing?  We  will  argue  over  what 
shelter  is.  Is  a  shelter  a  field  tent  or  is 
it  a  peimanent  tent?  That  is  the  kind 
of  debsjte  we  are  going  to  have,  unfor- 
timateur. 

We  are  missing  the  fundamental 
issue,  and  the  fundamental  issue  is 
whether  or  not  this  policy  is  working, 
whether  or  not  it  is  in  our  interests. 

For  the  last  several  years,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  heard  people  on  the  so- 
called  right  call  the  Contras,  the  polit- 
ical equivalent  of  Jeffersonian  Demo- 
crats, political  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  all  sorts  of  similar 
language  to  describe  them.  And  on  the 
so-called  left,  we  have  heard  people  de- 
scribe the  Sandinistas  as  the  reincar- 
nation of  the  Franciscan  Order,  who 
say  thalt  these  are  pure  highly  moral, 
ethical  tindivlduals  who  are  only  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their 
people.  And  the  debate  has  been 
whethet'  or  not  you  support  the  Con- 
tras or  ihe  Sandinistas. 

We  hive  spent  precious  little  time,  it 
seems  to  me,  talking  about  what  is  in 
the  interests  of  our  country. 

I  am  I  concerned  as  I  know  my  col- 
leagues! are  about  what  happens  in 
Nicaragua.  I  am  concerned,  as  I  know 
my  colleagues  are.  about  what  hap- 
pens in'  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras, Costa  Rica,  and  every  other 
country  throughout  Latin  America. 

But  liy  interests  in  those  particular 
countries  are  superseded  by  my  inter- 
ests in  what  is  important  to  this  coun- 
try, what  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

And  it  seems  to  me  at  some  point  in 
this  debate  we  ought  to  get  back  on 
track  and  start  talking  about  what  is 
in  our  interests,  not  in  the  Contras'  in- 
terests, not  in  the  Sandinistas'  inter- 
ests, ndt  in  the  Salvadorans'  interests. 
or  anydne  else's  interests  but  what  is 
in  our  linterests.  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  ddne  that. 

So  today,  Mr.  President,  I  offered 
this  aniendment.  I  shoiild  have  said  at 
the  outset  I  have  no  illusions  about  it. 
I  do  n<^  expect  there  will  be  a  great 
many  votes  in  support  of  this  amend- 


ment. ] 


my  colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the 
rankiiitf  minority  Member  of  the  For- 
eign E  elations  Committee,  Senator 
Pell.  I  Senator  Habkin,  and  Senator 
KsRST  for  cospsonsoring  this  amend- 


am  tremendously  grateful  to 
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ment.  But  Ij  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that  we  are  taking  a  position  that  is 
somewhat  dj  fferent  from  what  our  col- 
leagues will  be  engaged  in  debating 
over  the  reniainder  of  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  in  the  next 
few  minutes  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
why  I  thinkj  this  policy  is  ill-founded, 
why  I  think  it  is  dangerous,  why  I 
think  it  is  ^armful,  not  only  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  allies,  but  also  that  it 
is  a  cruel  h^ax  on  the  Contras  them- 
selves. 1 

I  believe  oontinued  support  of  this 
policy  will  be  a  mistake.  I  think  the 
sooner  we  say  this  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  allies,  the  better  off  we  will  be. 

I  know  th«re  are  those  who  have  al- 
ready suggeaited  that  it  is  too  late,  that 
over  the  past  4  years,  we  have  expend- 
ed some  $100  million  to  $150  million  of 
U.S.  taxpayer  money,  we  have  seen 
people  lose  their  lives  in  this  policy, 
and  that  we  cannot  now  go  back. 

I  realize  that  that  is  a  compelling  ar- 
gument to  some.  But  I  would  certainly 
hope  that  people  would  recognize  that 
as  difficult  si  choice  as  that  may  be.  in 
June  1985,  it  does  not  get  any  easier. 
Tomorrow  it  will  be  tougher.  In  6 
months,  it  |will  be  tougher.  A  year 
from  now,  ii  gets  tougher.  And  I  am 
sure  as  I  stahd  here  before  you  today, 
we  will  hear  that  argument. 

We  are  comlnitted.  We  spent  the  money. 
We  are  involved.  We  cannot  change  that 
policy.  We  caonot  pull  back. 

No  matter  how  well-founded  that 
policy  may  be,  we  wiU  march  on  the 
road  of  folly.  We  will  proceed  and  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  policy  despite  the 
fact  that  nq  one  seems  to  see  it  con- 
tributing to  our  long-term  interests  in 
the  region. 

Mr.  President,  I  kind  of  wish  that 
the  alternative  to  what  I  am  offering 
here  today  would  be  offered.  But  as  I 
look  down  the  list  of  amendments,  it 
appears  as  though  it  will  not  be  of- 
fered. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  choices. 
If  the  Contri  policy  is  working,  which, 
as  I  stated  slready,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is,  but  for  those  who  think  it  is,  that 
this  is  having  a  profoimd  effect  on 
Nicaraguan  behavior,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  .have  the  courage  here  to 
give  it  the  kind  of  support  it  deserves 
if  it  is  working. 

Instead  of  {talking  about  humanitari- 
an, nonlethfl  aid  to  be  delivered  by 
some  nonthreatening  body  to  some 
neutral  plaoe,  why  do  we  not  talk 
about  giving  the  Contras  real  assist- 
ance? I  regret  there  is  not  an  amend- 
ment going  to  be  offered  today  that 
says.  "Look,  if  the  Contras  need  $114 
million  a  dgy.  they  ought  to  get  it. 
And  if  they  need  military  assistance, 
they  ought  to  get  it." 

I  disagree  with  that  viewpoint,  but,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleagues  this  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
those  who  argue  that  position.  That  is 
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a  credible  policy.  That  policy  at  least 
suggests  that  they  might  succeed  at 
some  point  in  bringing  about  the  kind 
of  change  that  is  suggrated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  others. 

But  to  talk  about  nonlethal  humani- 
tarian Band-Aids  and  Jeeps  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  some  place  no  one  knows  about 
by  some  third  party  over  the  next  2  or 
3  years,  that  is  nothing.  All  that  does 
guarantee  us  that  we  can  go  back 
home  in  the  next  couple  of  days  and 
say  to  that  constituency  in  one  part  of 
our  State  that  is  opposed  to  the 
Contra  aid,  "We  only  gave  th«n 
nonthreatening  assistance."  And  to 
that  part  of  the  constituency  that 
thinks  supporting  the  Contras  is  a 
great  idea,  we  can  say.  "We  provided 
assistance  to  the  Contras." 

What  we  are  going  to  be  doing  here 
today  is  satisfying  a  domestic  political 
problem.  We  are  not  advancing  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States  at 
all.  It  wiU  be  argued  that  we  are 
bujring  time  by  supporting  this  ap- 
proach. I  would  argue  that  we  are 
losing  time;  that  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  a  policy  that  is  not  worldng.  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  Jeopardize  not 
only  our  own  interests  and  our  allies' 
interests,  but  the  interest  of  peace  and 
stability  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

So  this  is  one  of  the  options,  the 
viable  options,  to  decide  that  what  we 
are  doing  has  not  worked,  to  admit  it 
to  ourselves,  and  to  start  traveling  on 
a  different  road  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  tried  to  offer  in  this  amend- 
ment at  least  some  constructive  alter- 
natives. It  is  regrettable  that  the  Con- 
tadora  process  has  become  a  cliche, 
that  four  good,  strong  allies  of  ours  in 
this  hemisphere,  who  tried  desperately 
over  the  past  4  years  to  formulate  an 
alternative  to  the  kind  of  carnage  that 
we  have  seen  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  this  region  over  the  past 
several  decades,  are  being  relegated  to 
snickering  in  some  comers,  of  being 
naive,  of  being  foolish,  of  being  a 
waste  of  time. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  adequately 
today— I  am  not  talented  enough— de- 
scribe to  my  colleagues  how  the  good 
friends  of  ours  in  Latin  America  feel 
about  us.  how  disappointed  they  are 
over  the  fact  that  we  have  relegated 
their  honest  good-faith  proposal  to 
something  of  an  annoyance.  And  that 
is  what  they  think  we  think  of  them. 
That  is  what  the  Mexicans.  Colombi- 
ans, Venezuelans,  and  Panamanians 
think— people  in  strong  democracies, 
not  mirror  images  of  our  our  democra- 
cy but  people  struggling  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  their  own 
people,  not  perfect  governments  but. 
Qod  knows,  far  better  than  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  Cubas  and  the  Chiles 
and  the  Juntas  of  Argentina.  And  they 
think  that  we  do  not  think  they  un- 
derstand. They  think  that  we  think 
that  they  do  not  really  care.  And,  un- 
fortimately.  that  policy  is  being  rel- 


egated to  a  trash  htxfi  by  the  failure 
of  this  Oovemment.  our  counby,  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration— 
I  do  not  lay  all  the  blame  at  the  door- 
step of  the  White  House— but  unfortu- 
nately it  is  being  relegated  to  the 
trash  hev  because  we  fail  to  mjpred- 
ate  the  historical  significance  of  this 
effort. 

For  those  who  have  bothered  to  read 
any  history  of  Central  America  prior 
to  1979— and.  unfortunately,  there  are 
very  few  who  have,  but  for  those  who 
have— this  is  an  historic  opportunity, 
the  Contadora  process.  Never  before 
in  this  hemisphere  have  four  countries 
been  willing  to  step  out  and  to  offer  to 
take  the  leadership  role  in  trying  to 
resolve  Latin  problems— lAtins  grap- 
pling with  Latin  problems.  For  the 
first  time,  they  tried  to  do  this.  And. 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  we  have  rel- 
egated it  to  certain  failure. 

Third.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
might  spend  some  time  trying  to  lend 
our  support  to  those  people  inside 
Nicaragua  who  are  not  fighting  but 
who  oppose  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. They  have  been  virtually  forgot- 
ten over  the  last  several  years,  people 
like  William  Baez.  in  the  private 
sector,  people  within  the  Catholic 
Church,  people  within  the  opposition 
political  parties,  people  within  the 
media,  who  are  not  in  the  mountains, 
who  are  not  fighting  in  the  hills  with 
military  hardware,  but  are  trying  to 
bring  about  some  change  within  that 
country.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be 
doing  more  for  them. 

And,  fourth,  we  ought  to  provide 
some  real  meaningful  assistance  in 
terms  of  economic  development  in  the 
region.  I  am  pleased  to  have  supported 
an  amendment  that  was  offered  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  provided  for  some 
long-term  assistance,  economic  assist- 
ance, to  the  region.  I  think  that  kind 
of  signal  is  extremely  important. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  offer- 
ing here,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  is 
what  I  would  consider  at  least  an 
honest  alternative  to  piusulng  the 
present  policy,  recognizing  that  what 
we  have  been  engaged  in  over  the  past 
4  years  has  failed  economically,  politi- 
cally, as  well  as  militarily. 

I  might  also  add  that  it  is  kind  of  a 
cruel  hoax,  as  I  said  earlier,  on  the 
Contras  themselves.  Some  people 
within  that  operation  are  former 
Somoza  national  guard  figures.  Not  all 
of  them  are.  A  lot  of  them  are  very 
well-intentioned  people  who  feel  as 
though  their  rights  have  been  signifi- 
cantly harmed  by  the  Sandinistas. 
They  are  good  people.  And  we  are 
going  to  turn  them  into  cannon 
fodder.  We  are  going  to  march  than 
into  that  valley  because  they  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  stand  behind 
them  and  come  in  with  U.S.  forces  to 
back  them  up  when  the  Nicaraguans 
chew  them  up.  And  there  is  not  a 
person  in  this  Chamber  who  believes 


we  are  going  to  do  that.  Tet  that  is 
what  we  are  telling  the  Contras  that 
we  are  going  to  do.  That  is  a  cruel 
hoax  to  play  on  those  people,  yet  we 
are  engaged  in  it. 

It  has  been  hard  to  identify  exactly 
what  this  administration's  foreign 
policy  is  with  regard  to  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America.  There  have  been  dif- 
ferent messages  over  the  last  4  years. 
But,  in  fairness  to  than— and  I  will 
wait  and  see  if  anyone  would  funda- 
mentally contradict  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  because,  I  tried  to  synthesize  it 
as  I  understand  it  over  the  last  several 
days— it  seems  to  me.  with  regard  to 
Nicaragua,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy  objectives  have 
been:  To  encourage  the  Nicaraguans 
to  reduce  the  military  buildup  in  their 
country,  to  discourage  them  from  ex- 
panding their  revolution  beyond  the 
borders  of  their  own  country,  to  dis- 
credit than  internationally  within  the 
region  and.  last,  to  encourage  them  to 
institute  some  democratic  reforms  and 
live  up  to  the  ideals  that  they  es- 
poused prior  to  their  success  in  1979  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Somosan  govern- 
ment. That  was.  at  least  it  seems  to 
me,  to  be  the  broad  framework  of  this 
administration's  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives when  we  started  the  Contra  oper- 
ation some  4  years  ago. 

We  have  expended  as  I  mentioned— 
which  is  public  information  now- 
some  $100  million  to  $150  million  on 
this  operation,  and  yet  as  I  look  at 
Nicaragua  today,  more  than  4  years 
after  this  operation  has  begun,  we  find 
the  Nicaraguan  military  machine  a  lot 
stronger  in  May  1986  than  it  ever  was 
in  January  1981  and  getting  stronger. 
We  find  democratic  reforms  inside 
Nicaragua  in  worse  shape  today  than 
they  were  in  January  1981.  and  we  see 
people  like  Daniel  Ortega  being  re- 
ceived as  a  conquering  hero  in  the  cap- 
itals of  Western  Europe  and  through- 
out this  hemiq)here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  goals,  if  I  am 
at  least  close  in  approximating  what 
the  goals  were  of  this  administration, 
have  not  only  not  been  achieved  nor 
have  we  come  close  to  achieving  them, 
but  in  fact  it  is  the  goals,  it  would 
appear,  of  the  8andinist.as  that  have 
l)een  advanced.  They  are  better  off 
militarily.  They  are  doing  what  they 
want  inside  their  own  country,  and 
they  are  now  perceived  as  heroes 
throughout  this  hanispha«.  If  that 
has  been  our  goal,  if  that  is  what  our 
foreign  policy  interests  have  been  over 
the  last  3  or  4  years,  and  if  we  are  not 
succeeding— in  fact  losing  that  battle- 
why  do  we  insist  upon  pursuing  a 
policy  that  would  seem  to  have  the  ab- 
solute on>osite  effect  on  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve?  If  it  is  not  woridng, 
why  do  we  not  have  the  counge  and 
the  honesty  to  try  something  else? 
Why  do  we  insist  upon  pursuing  a 
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policy  that  Is  hurting  lu  mnd  dividing 
ui  from  our  allies? 

The  President  imixised  an  embargo  a 
few  wedu  ago.  We  had  to  break  a 
Honduran  arm  to  find  one  country  to 
support  us,  and  In  a  nothing  gesture 
with  an  embargo  that  meant  nothing. 
We  had  to  use  all  of  the  dlplcunatlc  In- 
fluence of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  President  of  Hon- 
duras up  to  this  country,  and  to  get  on 
a  bended  knee  to  beg  him  to  support 
our  onbargo— one  country. 

We  are  losing  the  war  with  our 
allies.  Do  we  really  want  to  be  Isolated 
with  our  Western  European  idlles.  and 
with  our  Latin  American  allies?  If  we 
are  Isolated  today,  does  it  get  better  or 
worse  If  we  pursue  this  policy?  I  sug- 
gest of  course  the  latter. 

So  while  I  recognise  this  is  not  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  enjoy 
broad-baaed  support  I  h(H>e  it  wUl  be 
perceived  at  least  as  a  choice  we  will 
ultimately  have  to  make.  I  tell  you 
that  as  certainly  as  I  stand  here  today. 
I  promise  you  that  within  a  matter  of 
weeks  or  months  we  wfll  be  back  here 
making  this  choice.  We  will  have  to 
make  the  choice  of  whether  to  really 
go  in  and  do  something.  Including  the 
use  of  military  force,  or  make  the 
choice  that  will  not  only  be  a  tough 
one  but  also  a  hannful  one  when  It 
comes  later— the  choice  of  sajring  It  is 
not  working,  and  we  are  going  to  pull 
back.  It  is  hard  enough  to  do  that  now. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  credibil- 
ity lost  as  a  result  of  doing  it.  I  wfll  be 
the  first  one  to  admit  that.  But  It  gets 
tougher,  and  the  loss  of  credibility 
grows  larger  with  time,  not  less.  So  If 
we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  honest 
with  our  constituents,  and  honest  with 
our  allies,  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
have  the  courage  to  make  that  choice 
today.  Let  us  either  go  in  and  give 
these  Contras  the  kind  of  support  that 
they  are  going  to  need  to  have  If  they 
are  going  to  prevail,  or  let  us  travel 
down  a  different  road. 

I  suggest  by  the  way  that  there  is 
little  or  no  likelihood  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  going  to  change  fundamen- 
tally. There  may  be  some  cosmetic 
changes.  In  fact,  I  was  surprised  that 
some  Democrats  were  surprised  that 
Daniel  Ortega  went  to  Moscow.  Where 
do  my  colleagues  think  he  was  going 
to  go?  Disney  World? 

This  man  is  a  Marxist.  We  should 
not  argue  about  that.  He  is  a  Marxist. 
We  know  that.  But  it  is  disingenious,  I 
believe,  for  those  who  argue  that 
there  Is  no  way  that  this  government 
Is  going  to  fundamentally  change,  and 
yet  argue  that.  If  we  provide  a  little 
more  money  to  the  Contras.  maybe  we 
can  get  them  to  change  or  come  to  a 
negotiating  table.  The  only  way  the 
SandinlstJW  are  going  to  change  to 
such  a  degree  that  this  administration 
wfll  be  satisfied  Is  If  the  Sandinistas 
are  overthrown.  That  is  the  only 
change  that  Is  going  to  achieve  the 


satisfaction  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Satadinistas  are  a  fundamental 
threat  ^o  the  UJS.  security  interests 
and  aeoiuity  interests  of  allies  in  the 
region,  fhat  is  the  only  option.  We  are 
not  going  to  get  them  to  change  other- 
wise. We  are  naive  if  you  believe  so. 

So  I  say  once  again  the  options  are 
either  to  go  in  and  get  rid  of  them  and 
support  actions  that  are  likely  to 
achieve, that  goal,  or  to  seek  a  differ- 
ent patli  that  at  least  may  identify  the 
real  interests  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  it{  clear  that  we  are  prepared  to 
defend  those  interests  and  to  try  to 
bufld  some  consensus  in  our  allies 
among  tee  regions  in  Western  E^irope 
so  the  actions  we  do  take  down  the 
road  with  regard  to  Nicaragua  may 
enjoy  some  broad-based  support,  and 
to  t]7  ii  we  can  through  this  Contra- 
dora  process,  as  troublesome  as  it  is.  to 
come  up  with  some  answer  for  this 
part  of  the  world  that  will  bring  long- 
term  stability  and  hope  for  these 
people.  We  ought  to  get  about  the 
business  of  trying  to  do  that. 

What }.  said  does  not  fit  on  a  bumper 
sticker  Unfortunately.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  uie  kind  of  foreign  policy  that 
works  tpday.  If  it  does  not  fit  on  a 
bumper 'sticker  and  you  cannot  say  it 
in  one  sentence,  do  not  bother  bring- 
ing it  uil 

But  I '  hope  at  least  at  some  point 
before  it  is  too  late,  and  before  we  find 
ourselves  drawn  into  this  situation 
even  deoper  than  we  already  are  that 
we  would  Usten  to  good  friends.  We 
should  not  see  this  as  an  Issue  of  sup- 
port for  Marxism  or  nonsupport  for 
Marxism,  but  as  intelligent  choices  for 
the  United  States.  I  commend  the 
President  because  he  has  made  them 
in  other  places.  I  Icnow  It  was  not  easy 
for  him  because  of  his  deep-felt  views 
about  Marxism.  I  know  he  did  not  like 
raising  »  glass  with  Deng  Xiaoping.  I 
know  how  President  Reagan  has  felt 
about  him.  But  he  did  it.  I  know  when 
he  lifted  the  sanctions  on  Poland  it 
was  not  because  he  thought  General 
Jaruzel^  was  a  great  advocate  of 
hiunan  rights  or  that  Solidarity  was 
no  longor  a  problem.  He  made  a  prag- 
matic docision  and  choice.  He  Is  sitting 
down  today  with  oiu-  negotiators  in 
Geneva  Itrying  to  work  out  a  SALT  or 
START  jagreement.  a  reduction  in  the 
prollf  ergtion  of  nuclear  weapons. 

That  is  not  because  he  likes  the  Rus- 
sians, or  he  likes  the  People's  Republic 
of  Chlnti,  or  that  he  likes  the  Polish 
Government.  But  he  understands  that 
you  have  to  live  in  this  world,  you 
have  to  grapple  with  the  problems, 
and  you  try  to  do  it  intelligently  to  ad- 
vance our  interests. 

All  I  am  suggesting  today  is  we  do 
here  what  we  try  to  do  elsewhere,  that 
we  try  to  look  at  this  situation  with 
the  same  kind  of  cold  eye,  the  objec- 
tive eye  of  reducing  the  kind  of  ten- 
sions and  troubles  that  we  face  if  we 
proceed  in  this  policy. 
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One  last  p<fint  I  meant  to  make,  Mr. 
President.  a»d  then  I  wfll  yield  the 
floor  on  this.  I  teU  my  coUeagues 
today  that  I  am  deeply  concerned  and 
worried  about  the  immediate  expan- 
sion of  this  conflict.  By  the  way,  the 
news  this  morning  that  the  Nlcara- 
guans  have  shot  down  two  additional 
helicopters  la  tremendously  disturbing. 
Those  hellc<k>ten  went  down  appar- 
entiy  in  Honduras.  I  can  see  the  situa- 
tion oecurrink  very  shortiy  where  the 
NIcaraguans  mil  cross  that  Honduran 
border,  or  they  will  cross  that  Costa 
Rlcan  border  and  they  will  use  the 
very  same  aigument  that  Israel  used 
In  June  1982  when  It  went  into  south- 
em  Lebanon!— that  no  self-respecting 
nation  would  tolerate  the  existence  of 
terrorist  groitps,  terrorizing  its  people, 
and  that  tHey  will  go  across  that 
border  to  fe^t  out  those  pockets  of 
terrorism.  They  will  not  stay  there 
forever,  theylwUl  tell  us,  but  they  will 
cross  that  border,  and  we  will  get  that 
kind  of  provocative  action.  I  guarantee 
you  that  the  Hondurans  will  then  caU 
upon  the  United  States  to  come  in  to 
defend  their  interests.  Then  we  will 
have  a  kind  of  catch-22  situation.  I 
hope  that  does  not  lu^ipen  but  I  can 
see  that  condng.  We  seem  to  be  get- 
ting closer  anp  closer  to  it. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  despite  aU  of 
the  treaties  ihat  we  have  signed  that 
would  call  u^n  the  United  States  to 
go  in  to  deffend  Hondurans  or  Costa 
Rica  in  thai  situation,  that  in  the 
world  court  6f  pubUc  opinion  Nicara- 
gua would  probably  look  like  they 
were  doing  the  right  thing.  I  suspect 
in  this  country  there  would  be  a 
strong  feeling  that  for  us  to  go  down 
to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  Nicaragua 
in  that  Idnd  ;of  a  situation  would  not 
be  the  "right  jthing  to  do." 

I  see  that  happening.  I  suggest  to 
you  that  if  \t  happens  it  will  be  be- 
cause we  pursued  a  contra  policy  that 
is  not  getting  us  anywhere  and  that  is 
drawing  us  into  that  kind  of  decision, 
which  I  suspect  would  do  serious 
damage  to  tUe  credibility  of  this  coun- 
try, not  only  in  this  hemisphere  but 
throughout  t|ie  globe. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  LUQAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  begin  our  side  of  the  debate 
that  we  will  ^ave  today  on  Nicaragua 
and  the  Contras,  with  an  opening 
statement  and  then  to  address  specific 
points  which!  have  been  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

We  find  ourselves,  again  today,  de- 
bating the  question  of  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  turned  opposition  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  Congress  has  been  doing 
this  at  frequent  intervals  for  some 
years  now— with  little  to  show  for  it  in 
terms  of  contributing  to  the  forging  of 
effective  poli(  y.  The  reason  for  this  in- 
tennlnable.  nconduslve  exercise  is 
that    we    hive    lacked— up    to    the 


present  time— bipartisan  consensus  in 
support  of  a  coherent  administration 
policy.  We  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
on  the  nature  of  the  threat  to  Central 
America  presented  by  the  Managua 
regime  nor  on  the  means  by  which  it 
should  be  confronted.  Thus,  we  have 
been  unable  to  decide  what,  if  any, 
role  our  support  of  the  opposition  in 
Nicaragua  ought  to  play  in  a  compre- 
hensive strategy  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. 

Only  a  strategic  consensus  of  this 
nature  will  aUow  us  to  make  the  firm 
and  binding  commitments  necessary 
for  effective  policy.  The  American 
body-politic  is  now.  finaUy.  coming  to 
such  a  consensus.  The  amendment 
that  will  later  be  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor NuHH  and  myself  expresses  this 
agreement  and  prescribes  a  req>onsl- 
ble  and  effective  way  in  which  our 
support  of  those  elonents  resisting 
the  Mandst  authorities  In  Managua 
can  contribute  to  resolving  both  the 
Nicaraguan  question  and  the  chal- 
lenge that  it  poses  to  our  Central 
American  policy  as  a  whole.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut does  not  meet  these  criteria. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  our  Central 
American  policy  has  come  a  long  way 
toward  prodiidng  the  positive  residts 
for  which  we  all  hoped.  These  objec- 
tives, simply  stated,  are  stable  develop- 
ment, peace  and  democracy  in  this 
troubled  region.  At  present,  the  evolv- 
ing situation  In  Nicaragua  presents  the 
single  greatest  remaining  obstacle  to 
achievement  of  these  goals. 

At  this  point  it  behooves  us  to 
review  the  record.  There  were  clear  ef- 
forts to  treat  normally,  and  even  gen- 
erously, with  the  authorities  in  Mana- 
gua during  1979  and  1980.  And  the 
current  administration,  although  in- 
creasingly siispidous  of  the  ominous 
trends  already  clearly  evident  in  San- 
dinista  policy,  attempted  to  come  to  a 
purely  diplomatic  modus  vlvendi  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  through 
most  of  1981.  The  members  of  the  rev- 
olutionary directorate  proved  obdu- 
rate, however,  in  their  pursuit  of  poli- 
cies aimed  at  institutionalizing  Marx- 
ist dictatorship,  subverting  its  neigh- 
bors, buflding  up  excessive  military  ca- 
pabilities and  forging  close  ties  with 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  whole 
spectrum  of  terrorist  organizations. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  began 
channeling  assistance  to  armed  opposi- 
tion elements  as  a  means  to  blunt  San- 
dinista  subversion  of  its  neighbors, 
impede  consolidation  of  a  BCandst 
regime  and  provide  an  incentive  to 
meaningful  negotiations.  This  ap- 
proach became  increasingly  controver- 
sial in  a  Congress  that  was  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  basic  nature  of  the  Nicara- 
gua Government  or  to  accept  the  need 
for  dealing  with  it  in  these  terms. 
Such  assistance  has  thus  been  held  in 
abeyance  for  more  than  a  year  now  as 


the  Congress  and  the  administration 
wrestied  over  policy. 

And  what  have  been  the  results? 
The  Managua  authorities  have  contin- 
ued along  their  clear  course  toward 
the  institutionalization  of  a  Marxist- 
totalitarian  state.  They  have  persisted 
in  subverting  and  threatening  their 
neighbors.  They  have  escalated  their 
arms  bufldup.  And  they  have  woven 
their  ties  ever  tighter  with  the  Com- 
munist powers  and  the  international 
terrorist  network.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conduct  of  the  commandantes  has 
produced  steadily  growing  disenchant- 
ment among  the  population.  The  op- 
position to  the  regime— both  anned 
and  unarmed— has  asBiimed  an  in- 
creasing broad-based  character  and 
now  evidences  the  clear  intention  of 
compelling  the  Sandlnlsta  leadorship 
to  honor  the  pubUc  commitments  of 
the  revolution  to  democracy,  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  an  autonomous 
foreign  policy. 

I.  for  one.  have  seen  enough  of  the 
Sandinistas  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  regime  today  and  the  objectives 
which  it  entertains  for  the  future.  I 
have  also  come  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  only  a  change  in  its  fundamental 
structure  wiU  secure  the  modification 
of  its  domestic  and  foreii^  policies 
necessary  to  preserve  U.S.  interests 
and  those  of  our  regional  aUles  as  welL 
This,  in  turn.  wiU  require  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Nicaraguan  opposition  in 
the  f utiu«  political  life  of  that  nation 

The  resistance  has  already  put  forth 
a  reasonable  plan  for  their  incorpora- 
tion into  the  political  structure  of 
Nicaragua.  And  the  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment has  thus  far  refused  even  to  con- 
sider discussion  of  such  a  process— a 
process  which  I  believe  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  achievement  of  peace 
within  Nicaragua  and  good  relations 
between  that  nation  and  its  neighbors. 

But  to  entertain  any  hopes  for  a  de- 
velopment of  this  kind  we  must  forth- 
rightly  support  the  opposition.  We 
should  not  be  embarrassed  to  support 
forces  struggling  against  Marxism  and 
for  the  establishment  of  democracy  in 
Central  America.  Indeed,  brave  indi- 
viduals of  this  nature  deserve  our  sup- 
port. Assistance  to  these  groups  also 
serves  U.S.  interests— another  consid- 
eration for  which  we  have  no  reason 
to  apologize.  The  armed  opposition 
has  impeded  full  consolidation  of  a 
Bfarxlst  government  in  the  area  and 
obstructed  its  efforts  to  subvert  its 
neighbors.  The  existence  of  these 
groups  provides  the  Managua  authori- 
ties with  their  only  realistic  incentive 
to  negotiate.  And  finally,  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  opposition  sends  a  power- 
ful signal  of  U.S.  resolve  to  this  coun- 
try's allies  in  the  region  and  to  those 
in  Nicaragua  who  are  inclined  to  resist 
the  consoUdation  of  Marxist  tyranny. 

Prudent  U.S.  assistance  to  the  demo- 
cratic forces  of  Nicaragua  and  negotia- 
tions are  not  mutually  exclusive— as 


smne  contend— but  rather  Indlspensar 
bly  complementary.  In  the  real 
world— and  particulaily  wltii  Marx- 
Ists-^iegotiatlons  take  place  only  be- 
tween elements  with  real  resources 
behind  them.  The  Nunn-Lugar  amend- 
ment that  win  later  be  introduced  sup- 
ports the  Ccmtadora  iHooeM  and  any 
bilateral  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  that 
could  have  productive  results.  But  the 
basic  negotlatims  that  matter  are  be- 
tween mearaguans  themselves.  There 
will  not  be  peace  in  Nicaragua  if  we 
continue  to  deny  even  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  And  there 
wfll  not  be  stabflity  in  Central  Amer- 
ica until  there  is  real  representation  of 
democratic  elements  In  the  political 
structure  of  mcaragua. 

This  amendment  of  Senator  Nomr 
and  I  can  resolve  the  impaimr  that  has 
afflicted  our  Nicaraguan  policy  and 
forge  a  realistic  consensus  that  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  adminlstntp 
tlon  and  the  American  people  can  siq>- 
port.  It  is  not  enou^  to  desire  or  ad- 
vocate democracy,  negotiations,  and 
peace  in  Coitral  America.  Given  the 
Importance  of  the  region  and  the 
other  forces  at  waA  there,  we  must  be 
involved  if  our  Ideals  are  ultimately  to 
prevail  We  must  dononstrate  a  way  to 
construct  a  framework  of  incentives 
which.  whUe  encouraging  negotiations, 
does  not  simply  acquiesce  to  the  ag- 
gressive and  antidemocratic  instincts 
of  the  Marxists. 

We  must  have  a  reasonable  policy— 
but  one  with  substance  behind  it.  And 
we  must  have  the  resolve  to  stand 
firmly  behind  this  polk^  ova  time. 
The  amendment  before  us  does  not 
meet  these  criteria.  Our  amendment, 
which  will  be  offered  at  a  later  stage 
in  the  debate,  does  so  and  will  suoeed 
In  forging  effective  policy  fitm  the 
consensus  which  I  now  believe  finally 
exists  with  req>ect  to  Nicaragua.  The 
amendment  of  Senator  Numi  and  I 
can  marii  a  significant  step  toward  re- 
aUnition  of  the  hopes  for  the  future  of 
Central  America  that  I  believe  aU 
Americans  share.  And  I  earnestly  urge 
my  ooUeagues  in  this  body  to  give  it 
the  commanding  majority  that  wfll 
clearly  demonstrate  the  bipartisan 
consensus  that  we  have  finally  come 
to  on  this  vitally  important  issue. 

Let  me  say  in  reqwct  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  that  he  has 
presented,  a  departure  from  most 
analyses  of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
and.  for  that  matter,  most  solutions  to 
the  problems  that  we  face  with  that 
nation.  Indeed.  Senator  Dodo  has 
caUed  for  withdrawal  of  our  support 
for  the  Contras  and  withdrawal,  for 
that  matter,  of  the  Contras  from  mca- 
ragtia— a  separation,  in  essence. 

I  think  in  fairness  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Coimecticut 
that  his  amendment  needs  to  be  recog- 
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nlaed  aa  one  which  suggests  that,  as 
opposed  to  support  of  a  military  char- 
acter, humanitarian  character,  or  any 
other  kind  of  character,  he  sees  the 
issue  of  one  as  to  whether  we  ought  to 
be  involved  with  the  Contras— opposi- 
tion forces,  the  freedom  fighters— at 
alL 

He  has  suggested  that  an  honest  op- 
posing policy  would  be  one  that  asks 
the  Oontras  what  they  need  and  then 
the  administration  ought  to  provide 
those  resources.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
amendment  had  a  second  major  aspect 
that  is  intriguing  and  certainly  argu- 
able, because  it  suggests  that  the  only 
real  problem  is  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  presence  there.  Senator  Dodd 
has  been  forthri^t  in  his  opposition 
to  the  landing  of  high-powered  or 
high-tech  Soviet  alrermft  or  other  mu- 
nitions there  and  suggests  that  that  is 
the  real  threat  and  one  that  ought  to 
be  met  overtly.  I  suspect  that  a  large 
number  of  Senators  share  his  anxiety 
and  suvidon  that,  in  the  event  that 
such  a  thing  oocurrcd.  we  would  be 
united  in  omiosing  it. 

I  think  that  the  dilemma  that  many 
of  us  will  find  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment Is  that  It  really  offers  us  no  way, 
in  my  Judgment,  to  move  toward  nego- 
tiations. The  inoentiveB  that  are  im- 
plied in  Contra  pressure  upon  the  San- 
dinlsta  government  are  removed.  In  a 
way— in  a  humanitarian  way— the 
Oontras  are  withdrawn.  The  money  la 
used  to  try  to  take  care  of  their  needs 
as  that  situation  is  wound  down.  But 
for  anybody  looking  for  a  reason  why 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  would 
negotiate,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  at 
this  point. 

One  of  the  Intriguing  things  about 
the  Dodd  amendment  Is  that  he  sug- 
gests that  the  only  way  the  Sandinis- 
tas might  change  is  if  they  are  over- 
thrown. I  gather  he  is  arguing  that 
this  Marxist  regime,  which  he  has 
charaeteriaed  as  Marxist— and  suggest- 
ed that  those  who  had  not  seen  that 
really  should  have.  Mr.  Ortega  is  a 
Bfarxlst  and  has  been,  and  is.  espous- 
ing Marxism.  But  Senator  Dodo  is  sug- 
gesting also  that  Marxists  do  not 
change  and  that  they  do  not  negoti- 
ate. If  we  are  even  looking  at  the  Con- 
tadora  process  for  some  possibility  of 
ameliorating  that  rather  harsh 
regime,  bringing  in  political  parties, 
freedom  of  the  press,  democratic  Insti- 
tutions, we  are  likely  to  find  that  a 
forlorn  hope,  suggesting  that  those 
who  really  value  democracy  In  Nicara- 
gua—and I  characterise  myself  as  one 
of  these— had  better  be  prepared  to 
overthrow  that  government. 

Senator  Dodd  suggests  that  it  is  a 
Marxist  government.  Is  going  to 
remain  a  Marxist  government,  and 
that  the  only  way  you  change  it  is  to 
supplant  it.  Senator  Dodo  is  suggest- 
ing as  a  point  of  analysis  that  honest- 
ly, you  really  ought  to  give  those  who 
would  supplant  it  the  tools  to  do  that. 


really  4»ve  a  civil  war  of  sorts,  and  fi- 
niUly  h|>pe  that  your  side  prevails. 

I  think,  is  a  breathtaking  con- 
Senator  Dodo's  analysis  of  the 
nay  ultimately  prove  to  be  cor- 
lere  may  be  many  people  on 

at  and  the  left  of  the  political 

spectrum  who  would  agree  that  Bdarx- 
ists  never  change.  They  would  hold 
that  ttK  regime  of  the  Sandinistas  Is 
beyond  negotiation,  that  despite  all 
the  pn^testations  that  they  have  had 
electioits.  that  La  Prensa  still  prints 
even  wifch  heavy  censorship,  it  really  is 
not  a  collectivized,  thoroughgoing 
totalitarian  Marxist  system,  but 
rather  a  Nicaraguan  variety  of  that 
that  Is  less  thoroughgoing.  And  if,  in 
fact,  th|e  Ortega  regime  will  never  ne- 
gotiate'with  anyone,  we  have  a  very 
bleak  p|x)8pect  ahead  of  us  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Even  If  that  were  the  case,  I  would 
not  fav^r  the  Dodd  approach  of  simply 
pulling  out  all  the  support  behind  the 
freedom  fighters.  Nicaraguans  who 
were  pa^  of  the  Sandinista  revolution 
have  ev^ry  right  and  claim  to  political 
partidplitlon  as  the  result  of  its  suc- 
cess. I  ihlnk  when  we  talk  about  the 
Contra»-and  persons  may  come  to 
many  different  characterizations  of 
the  various  groups  and  strains  that 
comprise  them— there  is  in  this  opposi- 
tion, in  the  freedom  fighter  group,  a 
good  bit  of  the  original  revolution  that 
overthrew  Somoza.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  better  elements  remain— those 
who  favor  plurality  political  parties, 
freedoni  of  speech,  democratic  institu- 
tions. ^  I  indicated  in  my  opening 
statement,  we  ought  to  have  no  apol- 
ogy for:  being  in  favor  of  those  who 
want  toj  bring  about  democratic  insti- 
tutions.] We  ought  to  be  opposed,  it 
seems  tp  me.  to  a  policy  that  would 
clearly  tey  Nicaragua  is  Marxist  and 
let  us  leave  it  alone,  let  us  withdraw 
any  irrttants  to  their  position.  If  the 
Marxist^  bring  in  the  Soviet  Union,  let 
us  strilde  hard  and  fast,  but  barring 
that,  le^ve  the  Marxists  to  do  their 
will. 

The  illemma  of  this,  I  think,  is 
clear.  Ahd  this  is  the  idea  of  "a  revolu- 
tion wllbout  borders"  has  meant  just 
that— subversion  of  the  neighbors— a 
very  unhappy  relationship,  at  least, 
with  everybody  in  Central  America 
who  genuinely  wants  economic  reform 
and  livte  in  threat  that  bridges  are 
going  to  be  blown  up  and  roads  dam- 
aged and  all  the  rest  as  subversive 
groups  throughout  the  area  are  aided 
by  the  Sandinista  government  in  Nica- 
ragua a^d  by  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  through  Cuba  and  from  the 
Soviet  iTnion.  Eastern  Europe,  North 
Korea,  and  the  almost  United  Nations 
group  »at  has  formed  in  Nicaragua  to 
be  a  parjt  of  this  experience. 

I  am  ptiopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  tike  Dodd  amendment  because  it 
I4)pear8  to  me  to  offer  no  momentum 
for  the  change  that  needs  to  happen. 
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It  clearly  offers  no  bipartisan  consen- 
sus for  a  policy  that  will  stir  Ameri- 
cans, might  explain  the  situation  to 
Americans  c^.  indeed,  offer  us  any  real 
point  of  departure. 

Ultimately,  it  is  literally  an  appro- 
priation or  an  authorization,  at  least 
at  this  stage!  of  money  for  withdrawal. 
It  is  literally  money  down  the  drain.  I 
hope  that  tqls  is  clear  to  Members. 

I  add  Just  one  more  thought  because 
I  suspect  this  strain  will  come  through 
some  of  the  rest  of  our  debate.  I  noted 
yesterday  as  rhetoric  moved  into 
higher  and  higher  levels  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  Speaker 
O'Neill  coiimented  that  down  deep, 
the  reason  he  opposes  assistance  of 
any  kind  to  the  Contras  is  that  he  be- 
lieves literacy  that  we  are  headed 
toward  a  war  involving  American 
troops.  He  sees  that  absolutely  clearly 
down  the  trail:  Therefore,  he  opposes 
assistance  to  the  Contras  because  he 
believes  in  hts  heart  that  that  is  likely 
to  bring  ttiat  about.  I  respect  the 
Speaker's  aaalysls  of  this,  but  I  re- 
spectfully siiggest  to  him  and  likewise 
to  the  dlstangiilshed  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (that,  in  the  event  that  we 
have  nothing  going  for  democracy  in 
Nicaragua,  we  do  not  have  people  who 
are  Nicaragjuans  working  to  obtain 
their  freedom,  working  to  ti7  to  keep 
the  neighborhood  from  being  subvert- 
ed by  the  Sandinista  government, 
working  to  keep  pressure  on  so  that 
the  Soviets  ^d  other  unwelcome  in- 
fluences know  that  they  are  not  wel- 
come. 

If  in  fact  W  wash  our  hands  of  the 
Contras,  off^r  no  aid  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Dodd' amendment,  aid  only  for 
withdrawal,  then  we  really  do  face  a 
situation  in  which  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment willj  not  go  away  and  in  which 
the  problems  that  are  a  part  of 
present  circamstances  remain  and  in 
which,  in  m»  Judgment,  the  dangers  to 
our  country;  remain.  That  is  not  to 
imply  that  we  will  want  to  act  upon 
that  for  any  foreseeable  time  in  the 
future.  Perhaps  we  will  simply  tell  our 
friends  in  Central  America  that  we  are 
sorry  that  tnetr  governments  are  being 
subverted  anp  as  revolutions  occur  and 
as  emigratidn  occurs  and  as  many, 
many  refugees,  almost  like  a  Vietnam 
boat  people,  scenario,  come  to  the 
United  States,  we  will  indicate  that  we 
are  sorry  all  this  is  occurring. 

But  anyone  who  believes  that  simply 
by  withdraiiial,  sort  of  an  antispetic 
move  at  thas  point,  and  with  the 
threat  to  the  Soviets  that  if  they  land, 
we  will  do  something,  I  think  is  an  in- 
correct analysis,  and  that  is  what  the 
debate  on  the  Dodd  amendment  boils 
down  to  in  my  Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  debate  the  amendment,  but  I 
did  want  to  indicate  that  I  have  had 
inquiries  from  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues about  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  week.  As  I  in- 
dicated last  evening,  much  depends  on 
what  happens  to  the  bill  before  us 
today.  If  we  can  complete  action  on 
this  blU  today,  we  could  turn  to  some 
matters  tomorrow  that  are  not  contro- 
versial and  probably  would  not  require 
rollcaU  votes. 

I  would  suggest  that  if  Members 
have  any  desire  to  leave  tomorrow, 
they  can  demonstrate  that  by  speak- 
ing briefly  today.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  but  we  will  try  to  accom- 
modate those— and  there  are  a  number 
of  them— Members  on  each  side  who 
have  official  commitments  tomorrow. 

So  we  hope  we  can  complete  action 
on  this  bill  and  accommodate  as  many 
Members  as  we  can  by  not  having  roll- 
call  votes  tomorrow,  even  though  we 
will  be  in  session  and  we  will  have  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Tes.  I  am  hm>py  to 
yield  for  a  questioxL 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
question.  Mr.  President,  is  asked  in  ul- 
timate good  faith  and  not  knowing  the 
answer.  It  is  not  a  rhetorical  question. 

What  does  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee think  is  the  long-term  purjMse  of 
continued  nonmllitary  or  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  Contras?  In  other 
words,  where  does  it  lead?  Where  do 
the  supporters  of  that  position  hope 
this  situation  would  be  in  5  years  as  a 
result  of  this  continued  nonmllitary 
support? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  This  Senator  would 
hope  that  the  assistance  which  may  be 
authorized  today  by  the  Senate  would 
lead  toward  negotiations— specifically 
negotiations  among  Nicaraguans, 
which  are  the  most  preferable  kinds. 
Also,  it  would  encourage  the  Conta- 
dora  process,  and  even  a  recognition 
that  direct  negotiation  between  the 
UJS.  Government  and  Nicaragua  will 
be  preferable  to  no  negotiations  and 
no  progress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  through  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  route,  but  also 
the  sharing  of  intelligence,  sharing  of 
political  information— various  sup- 
ports that  are  provided  in  the  Nimn- 
Lugar  amendment— there  is  at  least  a 
holding  in  place  of  the  strength  of  the 
Contra  forces.  Their  presence  is  obvi- 
ous, and  with  assistance  we  would 
hope  from  others  in  the  region,  from 
Ehiropean  countries,  from  others  that 
might  be  brought  into  the  process,  a 
movement  toward  negotiations  would 
lead  to  a  change  in  the  government- 
plurality  of  parties,  freedom  of  the 
press,  some  movement  of  reassurance 
to  the  neighbors,  some  pledge  of  an 


autonomous  foreign  policy  so  that 
there  would  not  be  the  threat  of 
Soviet  incursion  in  there.  That.  I 
think,  is  a  fair  statement  of  where  we 
hope  this  would  lead. 

Now,  the  Nuim-Lugar  amendment 
would  also,  however,  leave  open  the 
opportunity  for  the  President,  after 
we  have  tried  this  process  of  negota- 
tion— bilateral,  multilateral,  or  region- 
al—if this  simply  is  not  bearing  fruit, 
to  come  back  to  the  Senate  and  to  ask. 
quite  tamkly.  for  military  resources 
for  the  Contras  so  that  they  might 
move  ahead  in  a  different  way.  But 
the  contemplation  at  least  in  the  near 
term  would  be  to  give  negotiations  a 
full  opportunity  whOe  keeping  the 
Contras  in  place.  And.  in  the  longer 
term,  if  this  does  not  work,  to  move 
toward  military  assistance. 

Mr.  HART.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  it  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with 
that  hope,  and  certainly  that  policy, 
which  I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  public  would  support  I 
guess  it  is  in  fact  the  word  "hope"  that 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

What  concrete  evidence  does  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  have  that  in 
fact  the  administration  has  policies  to 
bring  those  negotiations  about,  to  the 
degree  that  it  is  within  our  power  to 
do  so?  In  other  words,  beyond  "hope," 
how  does  this  aid  link  to  a  leadership 
position  of  this  administration,  not 
waiting  for  things  to  happen  but  caus- 
ing those  negotiations  to  happen? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  at  every  opportunity 
tried  to  make  things  happen  in  terms 
of  negotiation  bilaterally,  in  the  Man- 
zanillo  conferences  that  we  have  had 
with  the  Sandinista  government,  and 
also  through  any  ntmiber  of  other  oc- 
casions in  which  we  have  tried  to 
shore  up  the  Contadora  process  and 
tried  to  get  other  of  our  allies  interest- 
ed in  the  situation.  I  think  we  have 
pressed  very  hard.  As  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  pointed  out.  at  some  point 
when  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
movement  in  negotiations— and  our 
sense  is  that  the  Sandinistas  have  no 
incentive  to  be  forthcoming- then  a 
predicament  occurs  and  the  question  is 
how  to  get  things  off  dead  center.  How 
do  you  change  the  real  polltlk  of  the 
situation  in  a  way  in  which  the  Sandi- 
nistas might  want  to  negotiate  more 
seriously  with  anyone. 

Mr.  HART.  What  Incentive  do  the 
Sandinistas  have  to  negotiate  under 
our  guidance  or  direction  when  we  are 
in  fact  providing  the  ndlltary  assist- 
ance to  try  to  overthrow  them? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  would  have  every 
reason  to  want  to  negotiate  because 
the  fact  is  that  a  cease-fire  and  peace 
would  be  preferable  in  Nicaragua  to  a 
civil  war.  It  clearly  would  be  prefera- 


ble for  the  trade  embargo  to  be  re- 
moved or  other  obstructions  to  be 
eliminated.  In  other  woixb.  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  in  which  life  in  Nica- 
ragua might  improve,  as  well  as  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Nicaragiian  pe^e  to 
its  Government  These  pressures,  it 
seems  to  me.  are  felt.  One  can  argue  to 
what  extent  Some  can  say  they  are 
felt  very  much.  A  core  Marxist  group 
never  changes.  But  I  suppose  the  pro- 
ponents of  administraticm  poll^  are 
more  optimistic  about  the  regime- 
hopeful  even  at  this  late  stage  that 
there  might  be  some  admission  of  an 
opposition  and  the  beginnings  of 
democratic  institutions  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  HART.  But  is  not  the  argument 
a  little  like  a  man  in  an  alley  who  is 
bdng  assaulted  by  another  man  with  a 
club,  and  the  man  with  the  club  as- 
saulting him  says.  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you,"  as  he  is  banging  him  on  the 
head— "I  want  to  negotiate  with  you. 
and  I  am  going  to  keep  hitting  you 
until  you  agree  to  negotiate  with  me?" 

The  formulation  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  administration 
seems  to  me  to  ignore  a  basic  fact  of 
human  nature,  which  is  something 
caUed  national  pride. 

If  a  nation  is  imder  attack  indirectly 
by  the  people  who  are  saying  "We 
want  to  negotiate,"  the  first  thing  that 
nation  does  is  defend  itself  and  say. 
"Well,  we  are  not  going  to  negotiate 
imder  the  barrel  of  a  gun.  Tou  with- 
draw the  gun  and  then  you  come  and 
talk  to  us  about  negotiations."  Is  that 
not  the  way  human  nature  woiks? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado is  an  experimced  student  of  his- 
tory. Various  countries  have  negotiat- 
ed for  all  sorts  of  reasons.  I  am  not 
privy  to  what  the  Sandinistas  may 
have  determined  about  their  fut\u%  in 
this  respect.  Clearly  a  sense  of  nation- 
al pride  is  there  with  that  government 
But  I  think  other  students  of  Nicara- 
gua have  noted  that  essentially  a 
Marxist  government  is  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  and  that  there  is  a  friction,  by 
definition,  between  the  government 
and  the  populace  of  present  This  is 
not  as  yet  a  totalitarian  regime  that 
has  been  so  thoroughgoing  as  to  have 
squeezed  out.  ceU  by  cell  and  neigli- 
borhood  by  neighborhood,  all  opposi- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  negotiations  are  still  possible 
and,  furthermore,  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption that  so  long  as  there  are 
Nicaraguans  who  have  an  equal  claim 
upon  the  political  process  of  Nicara- 
gua, we  ought  to  support  them.  Tbit 
gist  of  what  we  are  debating  today  is 
whether  that  is  a  reasonable  thing  to 
do.  I  believe  that  it  is,  without  being 
able  to  predict  the  success  of  future 
negotiations. 

BCr.  President  let  me  say  at  this 
point  that  there  are  other  Senators 
who  are  asking  me  for  time.  If  the 
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Senator  from  Oolormdo  wUI  withhold 
for  the  moment.  I  would  anireclate  it. 

Mr.  PELLjddrened  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  PresideDt.  I  ask  Sena- 
tor DoBD  if  he  wHl  let  me  have  8  or  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
inquire  first,  how  much  time  remains 
on  the  side  of  the  proponents? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Each 
side  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wm  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  7 
minutes  of  those  IS. 

Mr.  PELXi.  Eii^t. 

Mr.  DODD.  Eight  minutes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate,  today,  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  positive  cmtributlcm  to  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  an 
issue  we  have  been  dealing  with  for 
some  time  now.  Needless  to  say.  we 
have  a  formidable  task  and  ehalloige. 

We  are  being  challenged  to  I'^nvAiin 
a  policy  which  is  much  more  than  pro- 
viding a  relatively  small  amount  of 
nymey  to  an  insurgent  force  bent  on 
overthrowing  the  Mcaraguan  Govern- 
ment. We  are  being  challenged  to  con- 
sider a  policy  dealing  with  the  much 
larger  and  graver  issue  of  war  and 
peace,  with  stark  impiti'*Honff  for  this 
country  because  of  the  project  that 
XJB.  military  forces  must  become  di- 
rectly involved.  Our  response  to  this 
challenge  ought  to  be  to  end  the  spi- 
raUng  cyde  of  fighting,  violence,  and 
tenor  that  has  placed  our  Nation  in  a 
difficult  intematicmal  position.  In- 
stead of  voting  to  continue  the  war.  we 
should  be  constructing  a  policy  that 
will  contribute  to  peace  and  Justice  in 
Central  America. 

The  key  to  peace  in  the  area  is  held 
by  the  natioDS  of  the  region  them- 
selves. The  Oontadora  nations  of 
Mexico.  Panama.  Venesuela.  and  Co- 
kmibia  have  woriced  hard  against  tre- 
mendous odds  to  formulate  a  treaty 
that  would  bring  lasting  peace  to  the 
region  by  gaining  ccmunitmaits  re- 
garding the  arms  race,  the  presence  of 
foreign  tnosm.  arms  traffic,  verlfica- 
ti<m  and  control  mechanisms,  national 
reconciliation,  and  political  reform. 
We  all  know  by  now.  however,  that  in 
order  for  a  Contadora  treaty  to  be  re- 
alised and  effective,  it  must  have  the 
full  and  unfettered  support  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  take  more  than 
lip  service  and  generalised  caUs  for 
peace  in  the  region.  The  administra- 
tion must  use  all  possible  means  to 
convince  our  friends  in  the  area  that 
the  United  States  is  100  percent 
behind  the  Contadora  process  as  the 
best  hope  for  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

A  parallel  vehicle  for  peace  in  the 
region  is  the  mechanism  of  bilateral 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua,  which  were  suspended  by 
the  United  States.  These  talks,  which 
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the  NIfcaraguan  Government  believed 
were  moving  toward  the  in^rovement 
of  relailons,  would  have  provided  the 
direct  intact  necessary  to  resolve  the 
very  difficult  issues  that  have  devel- 
oped between  our  two  countries.  These 
talks  ifould  be  an  important  comple- 
ment t4  the  Contadora  process. 

In  dpallng  with  tbe  amendments 
that  are  before  the  Senate  today,  I  ask 
my  ooAeagues  to  seriously  consider 
what  t%eir  votes  mean  in  terms  of  war 
and  peitce  in  the  region,  the  implica- 
tions f4r  direct  U.S.  military  involve- 
ment, and  the  standing  of  the  United 
States  In  the  world  community  of  na- 
tions.  ; 

Mr.  president,  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Do^D  on  his  amendment  and  I  am 
glad  toi  be  a  coqwnsor.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent aokendment  and  provides  strong 
America  support  for  the  Contadora 
process;  authorizing  $10  million  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  negotiated 
politinl  settlement. 

I  thinp  the  fundamentally  important 
point  hbre,  a  basic  question  in  consid- 
ering whether  or  not  we  support  the 
Contraa  is  what  their  role  in  life  is. 

I  showd  like  to  revert  for  a  moment 
to  the  flefinition  of  terrorism.  I  read 
the  following  definition: 

International  terrorlam  means  mctlvltlea 
tbMt— 

(1)  involve  violent  acta  or  sets  dancerous 
to  human  life  that  are  a  violation  of  the 
criminal  taws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
that  would  be  a  criminal  violation 
^ted  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
'  ss  or  any  State; 

to  be  intended— 
itimldate  or  coerce  a  civilian  popu- 
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state. 
If 

United 
(2)a(>i 

(A)  to 
lation; 

(B)  to  Influence  the  policy  of  a  sovem- 
ment  by  intimidation  or  coercion;  or 

(C)  to  affect  the  conduct  of  a  government 
by  aasasalnation  or  kidnapping;  and 

(3)  oocsr  totally  outside  the  United  SUtes. 
or  transcend  national  boundaries  in  terms 
of  the  laeans  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished .  .  . 

Under  that  definition,  it  seems  to  me 
that  th#  Contras  f ulf iU  the  definition 
of  beinf  terrorists.  They  are  our  ter- 
rorists, land  we  should  not  be  shy 
them  terrorists, 
terence  between  a  terrorist 
>m  fighter  is  very  simple, 
are  indiscriminate  in  their 
They  kill  men,  women,  and 
and  cause  damage  to  civilian 
tcture.  A  freedom  fighter,  gen- 
erally peaking,  alms  for  military  ob- 
jectives. 

If  we  look  down  through  history, 
there  is  {a  difference  between  freedom 
fighters  and  terrorists.  Obviously,  very 
often,  from  the  subjective  viewpoint, 
one  country's  terrorists  will  be  an- 
other cOimtry's  freedom  fighter,  but 
there  is; a  difference  between  the  two 
that  cad  generally  be  held. 

I  think  that  if  we  look  at  our  own 
early  hi|tory,  we  realize  that  our  fore- 
bearers  were  not  terrorists:  they  were 
freedom!  fighters.  Throughout  the 
years.  a4  countries  have  achieved  inde- 


pendence ahd  have  had  their  revolu- 
tions, there]  has  been  this  difference— 
whether  th^  people  who  have  been  at- 
tacked in  aa  indiscriminate  form  have 
been  civilians  or  whether  they  have 
been  militaRy  objectives. 

If  somethmg  looks  like  a  duck,  wad- 
dles like  a 'duck,  and  qtucks  like  a 
duck,  then  ii  probably  is  a  duck.  In  my 
view,  the  Contras,  by  this  definition  of 
terrorists,  ale  terrorists. 

We  have  J  inveigled  against  terror- 
ism. Some  Wlleve  it  is  to  our  advan- 
tage that  our  terrorists  should  be 
helped  and  supported.  But  if  we  truly 
disagree  witfi  terrorism  as  a  means  of 
affecting  the  policy  of  a  nation's  gov- 
ernment—^d  that  is  really  the  pur- 
pose of  ternorism— then,  in  my  mind, 
we  should  oppose  terrorism  in  any 
form,  anywhere,  on  any  continent,  no 
matter  imdc^  whose  auspices,  whether 
under  our  ai^lces  or  anyone  else's. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  glad  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  we  should  not  do  anything 
to  encourage  the  support  for  our  ter- 
rorists, the  Contras.  In  that  regard, 
the  civilian  jcasualties  of  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua  as  of  June  a  year  ago— 
the  total  dvllian  victims— were  esti- 
mated to  bte  4.0S8.  That  is  a  good 
many.  These  do  not  include  military 
people  who  kave  be«i  killed. 

So,  for  all  these  reasons,  I  think  this 
is  an  excellait  amendment.  From  the 
viewiwint  oft  public  opinion  at  home— 
and  while  w^  should  not  always  be  the 
patsy  of  public  opinion,  we  should  be 
guided  by  Itias  well  as  what  is  in  our 
country's  be<t  interests— the  American 
people  are  ainlnst  U.S.  support  of  the 
Contras.       [ 

According  to  a  recent  Harris  survey, 
58  percent  of  the  public  Is  opposed  to 
sending  $14  tnilllon  in  nonmUitary  aid 
to  the  rebelsi 

On  the  trib  that  Daniel  Ortega  took, 
when  he  triad  to  get  help  from  seven 
Communist  oountries— countries  under 
Soviet  domlilation— he  also  visited  six 
countries  not  dominated  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  Sweden,  Finland.  Italy,  France, 
i^Mdn,  and  Ytigoelavia. 

In  additio^  Vice  President  Sergio 
Ramirez,  on  earlier  trips  to  Europe  vis- 
ited Weste^  European  countries: 
Spain.  Greet  Britain.  Ireland,  and 
France. 

So  we  can  lee  that  Ortega  was  look- 
ing for  help  ihroughout  Europe.  I  will 
agree  that  h^  got  more  help  from  the 
Soviet  Union  than  anywhere  else,  and 
that  is  most:  deplorable  and  unfortu- 
nate— certainty  from  aw  viewpoint. 

Mr.  wn^N.  Vtt.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yielq  for  a  question? 
Mr.  Pmij. J  yield. 

Mr.  WILSON.  It  is  a  simple  question 
and  can  be  ai^ratrered  yes  or  no. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  considers 
that  the  gwirrOlas  who  were  under- 
mining and  subverting  and,  I  would 


say,  conducting  terrorism  against  the 
Government  and  the  civilian  populace 
of  El  Salvador  would  be  characterized 
by  the  Senator  as  the  same  guerrillas 
who  are  being  armed  and  directed 
from  Managua  as  terrorists. 

BCr.  PELL.  When  they  are  attacking 
civilian  targets,  they  are,  to  my  mind, 
terrorists.  If  they  are  attacking  mili- 
tary targets,  some  people  might  say 
they  are  freedom  fighters.  That  is  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  WIIiSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  WiLsoiT]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WII£ON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  listening  to  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  I  was  struck 
by  what  seems  to  me  the  Inconsistency 
of  a  position  that  says  that  those  who 
are  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  are 
terrorists,  while  those  whom  others 
would  characterize  as  freedom  fighters 
in  El  Salvador— who  are  indeed  terror- 
ists, armed  and  directed  from  Mana- 
gua—are freedom  fighters  when  they 
attack  government  positions. 

I  would  not  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween terrorists  and  freedom  fighters 
in  the  same  fashion.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  very  consistent  to  find  the 
same  person  a  terrorist  and  a  freedom 
fighter,  depending  upon  the  target. 

I  will  agree  that  Innocent  civilians 
should  not  be  the  target  of  military 
action  or  of  terrorism.  There  is  no  Jus- 
tifying that,  in  any  instance.  But  when 
the  govemmmt  that  is  being  attacked, 
even  when  it  is  through  its  army  that 
it  is  being  attached,  is  that  of  a  freely 
elected  democracy— that  being  the  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador— you  have  a  situ- 
ation that  is  enormously  different 
from  that  in  Nicaragiui,  where  the 
Government,  whether  Marxist  or  not, 
is  a  Government  that  seized  by  power 
or  force  and  has  governed  by  force. 

I  hope  no  one  is  persuaded  that  the 
charade  that  occurred  there  last  fall 
was  in  fact  the  same  kind  of  legitimate 
election  which  elected  President 
Duarte  in  El  Salvador.  It  was,  inst«ul, 
the  kind  of  sham  we  see  take  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  heard 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut suggest  that  we  should  disassociate 
ourselves  from  freedom  fighters  in 
Nicaragua  because  one  day  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  regime  in  Nicaragua  wiU  use 
them  as  an  excuse  to  cross  the  borders 
into  Honduras  or  Costa  Rica,  calling 
them  terrorists,  in  much  the  same 
fashion  that  Israel  sought  to  protect 
its  northern  borders  and  its  popula- 
tion from  the  terrorists  attacks  of  the 
PLO,  who  achieved  free  rein  of  south- 
em  Lebanon. 
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Mr.  President,  what  is  wrong  with 
that  analysis  is  that  it  defies  the  truth 
of  the  difference  in  the  situations. 

The  people  of  Israel  were  in  fact  en- 
tirely Justified  in  going  after  terrorists 
who  were  marauding,  who  were  send- 
ing rodcet  rounds  in  Israel  from  their 
base  in  southern  Lebanon. 

To  equate  that  kind  of  terrorism 
with  the  sort  of  thing  that  has  been 
going  on  either  in  Afghanistan  or  in 
Nicaragua,  as  freedom  fighters  have 
attempted  to  fight  back,  is  to  simply 
say  that  all  who  attack  a  government 
whether  it  is  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ment or  one  that  is  deqwUc  and  in 
place  by  force  are  in  fact  terrorists 
and  we  must  equate  them  and,  there- 
fore, we  must  simply  wash  our  hands. 
That  sinu>ly  makes  no  sense. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Central 
America  know  that  they  cannot  stand 
up  to  a  Soviet-Cuban  financed  regime 
of  terrorism  and  subversion,  one  that 
somehow  does  not  quite  transcend  the 
bounds  of  the  Rio  Treaty  because  it  is 
not  open  aggression,  not  overt  aggres- 
sion. But  they  know  that  ultimately 
their  fate  can  be  sealed  unless  they 
have  some  support.  They  are  disposed 
to  resist  this  revoludon  santeroe  that 
the  Sandlnista  regime  seeks  to  export 
beyond  its  own  borders,  violence,  sub- 
version, and  terrorism. 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  clearest  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  help  they  need 
has  been  made  clear  in  a  letter  of 
April  4,  1985,  from  President  Duarte 
to  President  Reagan,  and  I  know  my 
friend  from  Connecticut,  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment  has  a  great  admira- 
tion for  President  Duarte,  one  which  I 
share,  one  that  is  deserved  by  history. 
He  has  hardly  been  an  oligarch;  rather 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  oligarchy. 

Now  he  is  a  victim  of  an  attack  from 
beyond  his  borders,  one  that  is  fi- 
nanced and  directed  by  Managua,  one 
that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  ask  for  an  additional 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

I^.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

In  his  letter.  President  Duarte  wrote 
to  President  Reagan: 

We  remain  concerned  as  we  have  been  for 
some  time  by  the  continuing  flow  of  sup- 
plies and  munitions  from  Nicaragua  to  guer- 
rilla forces  here  in  IS  Salvador  which  are 
flghting  against  my  government  and  our 
programs  of  reformed  democracy,  reconcUl- 
ation,  and  peace.  This  continuing  interven- 
tion in  our  internal  affairs  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  us  and  we  deeply  awredate  any  ef- 
forts which  your  government  can  take  to 
build  a  broad  barrier  to  such  activities,  ef- 
forts which  a  small  country  like  El  Salvador 
cannot  take  on  its  own  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  President  of 
El  Salvador  is  saying  is  that  he  needs 
help  against  the  kind  of  subversion 
and  guerrilla  activity  that  is  being  con- 


ducted against  his  government.  It  is  di- 
rected from  Managua,  it  is  supplied,  it 
is  financed  with  money  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuban  bloc. 

To  try  to  equate  these  guerrillas  at- 
tacking the  Dtiarte  government  with 
the  activities  of  the  Contras  is  to 
simply  ignore  the  very  differences  in 
their  situation.  The  Sandlnista  regime 
that  seeks  to  subvert  other  govern- 
ments through  Just  guerrilla  activity 
in  El  Salvador  is  the  target  of  the  Con- 
tras. If.  in  fact,  we  wash  our  hands,  if 
we  take  the  money  that  the  Dodd 
measure  would  appropriate  to  get  out 
of  an  association  with  freedom  filt- 
ers, thm  why  do  we  not  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  Afghans  who  are  resist- 
ing the  Red  army  in  Af  glianistan?  Be- 
cause, Mr.  President,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental difference.  The  truth  is  the  Af- 
ghans are  resisting  an  invader  who  has 
takm  their  land  by  force,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  in  Nicaragua, 
though  the  invader  h^pens  to  be  not 
the  Red  army  but  the  «aTM«wi«*^ff 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DUREaiBEROER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  am  going  to  try 
to  stay  within  the  5  minutes  and  make 
four  or  five  points. 

Fh^,  at  the  heart  of  each  of  these 
amendments  is  the  Issue  of  who  is  at 
fault  for  what  is  going  on.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  referred  to  the 
two  helicopters  that  were  shot  down 
and  that  will  lead  us  into  an  endless 
debate  about  who  started  it.  who  is 
perpetuating  it.  and  who  is  at  fault. 

The  reality  Is  that  you  cannot  blame 
the  U.S.  involvement  except  indirectly 
in  the  specific  acts  of  violence  that  are 
taking  place  because  we  have  not  had 
a  presence  in  Nicaragua  since  we  stood 
on  this  floor  a  year  ago  debating 
whether  or  not  to  continue  support  for 
an  alleged  covert  action. 

I  think  the  reality  is,  and  I  was  in 
Costa  Rica  on  Friday  at  2:20  in  the 
afternoon  when  two  of  the  dvil  guards 
were  killed  on  the  border,  is  now  that 
the  Nicaraguan  issue  is  Nicaraguan 
and  Nicaragua.  And  the  role  that  we 
play  here  is  in  danger  of  becoming  su- 
perficial to  that  issue. 

The  Sandinistas  have  been  killing  El 
Savadorans  indirectly  for  at  least  5 
years.  They  are  now  in  the  process  of 
killing  Hondurans  and  Costa  Ricans  in 
a  very  direct  kind  of  a  sense.  Tes. 
mixed  into  the  reality  of  why  they  are 
doing  the  killing,  in  the  case  of  the 
Salvadorans  It  has  something  to  do 
with  popular  revolution  in  El  Salvador 
which  I  think  is  successful  but  they 
are  still  feeding  the  killing  and  I  think 
it  has  something  to  do  with  El  Salva- 
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doran  people  in  FDN  need  to  be  at- 
tacked from  Honduran  or  Costa  Rican 
territory  so  you  can  indirectly  find 
some  play  somewhere  else. 

But  the  reality  is  it  is  Nicaraguan 
against  Nicaraguan  today  and  it  is  in  a 
setting  of  Central  American  setting 
much  more  than  it  is  an  east-west  or 
north-south  kind  of  a  setting. 

I  would  reply  in  elaboration  of  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
about  the  long  range.  The  long  range 
in  Nicaragua  is  democracy.  That  is  the 
issue  that  we  ought  to  be  debating 
here  today.  The  difficult  question  is 
who  are  the  democrats?  I  do  not  mean 
in  the  sense  of  the  folks  across  the 
aisle.  But  who  are  the  democrats  in 
Nicaragua? 

I  orl^nally  opposed  any  involvement 
down  there  because  I  know  there 
would  be  a  day  when  we  would  be 
wrestling  with  who  the  true  democrats 
are. 

The  reality  is  today,  and  I  met  with 
some  of  these  people  whUe  I  was 
there,  the  leadership  on  the  democrat- 
ic side  in  Nicaragua  will  come  from  a 
large  and  enlarging  group  headed  up 
by  the  triple-A.  The  triple-A  include 
Arturo  Cruz.  Alfonso  Robelo,  and 
Adolfo  Calero.  All  first  names  start 
with  "A".  That  is  how  they  get  to  be 
the  triple-A.  It  is  their  task  to  take  po- 
litical charge  of  an  effort  which  was  at 
best  missed  in  the  military  sense. 

They  told  me  last  weekend,  "What- 
ever you  do  in  your  resolution  next 
week  make  sore  that  the  democratic 
resistance,  the  democratic  revolution 
in  Nicaragua,  if  it  is  armed  with  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  that  sup- 
port includes  a  condemnation  of  atroc- 
ity terrorism,  indiscriminate  killing  of 
civilians,  and  so  forth,  on  the  part  of 
people  in  the  democratic  resistiuace." 
They  are  taking  charge  of  the  demo- 
cratic side. 

They  are  doing  it  because  the  reality 
throughout  Central  America  is  that 
this  Is  no  longer  a  n.S.  national  seciiri- 
ty  problem.  It  is  a  national  security 
problem  for  Central  America. 

The  reality  is  that  six  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  cannot  exist  with  a  dic- 
tatorship in  its  heart.  The  heart  of 
Central  America  has  always  been  a  de- 
mocracy. It  has  been  stifled  for  years 
and  years  with  the  help  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  democracy  is  alive  and  well  in 
those  countries  and  in  every  coimtry 
except  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  grafittl  all  over  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica  which  is  in  Spanish  "Co- 
mandantes  lo  mismo  que  Somocistas" 
and  that  says  the  commandantes  are 
all  Somocistas. 

It  is  common  consensus  in  Central 
America  that  all  we  have  accom- 
plished, all  the  Costa  Ricans  accom- 
plished, with  all  of  that  support  that 
they  gave  to  the  anti-Somoza  forces, 
all  they  did  was  trade  a  military  dicta- 
torship of  one  for  a  military  dictator- 


ship of  nine.  That  is  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  It  is  not  the  U.S.  policy  as  much 
as  it  lai  the  future  of  Central  America. 

My  (distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island  referred  to  the  Oallup 
Poll  Iq  the  United  States  about  sup- 
port fir  U.S.  involvement  In  Central 
Amerida.  

The  :  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senat4#  will  suspend.  His  5  minutes 
have  ekpired. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue fpr  2  minutes. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  this  side? 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Two 
minuttt. 

ISx.  SUGAR.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  pXTRENBEROER.  I  will  take  1 
minuttf. 

Mr.  iUOAR.  AD  right.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oqjection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  poll  taken  in  Costa  Rica 
by  the  I  Gallup  organization  Just  in  the 
last  co^iple  of  months  "Do  you  consid- 
er Nictungua  a  significant  threat  to 
peace  in  Costa  Rica?"  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  the  Costa  Ricans  said  yes. 

"Do  ^ou  consider  it  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  capability  of  the  Costa 
Rican  civil  guard  to  deter  the  threat 
from  Nicaragua?"  Eighty-eight  per- 
cent oJF  1,500  sampled  Costa  Ricans 
said  yep. 

So  we  can  debate  UJ3.  national  secu- 
rity policy  around  this  amendment 
forevef .  We  will  not  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  the 
future  of  Central  America,  the  future 
of  deniocracy,  and  the  reality  of  "Co- 
mandatites  lo  mismo  que  Somocistas." 

Mr.  tUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
but  1  minute  remaining.  I  wlU  simply 
indicate  that  I  believe  sufficient  rea- 
sons have  been  given  for  Senators  to 
vote  against  the  amendment.  Keep  in 
mind  the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment 
coming  along  the  trail  later  on  today 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  offers  a  better 
foreign  policy  for  our  country. 

I  yield  back  any  remaining  time  that 
wehaie. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  rftm^intng? 

The  J  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  9  min- 
utes roialnlng. 

Mr.  pODD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  ye^  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Thei  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ft  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  ^eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  bODD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
anticibate  using  the  entire  8  or  9  min- 
utes remaining  to  me  at  all.  I  do  not 
have  any  additional  requests  for  time 
on  thU  side  so  I  will  try  to  respond,  if  I 
can,  to  some  of  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  since  I  proposed  the 
amendment  in  my  opening  remarlcs. 


First  of  all.  with  regard  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  th^  Sandinistas  changing  any 
of  their  policies  at  all,  my  good  friend 
and  chalrmiLn  from  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. Senatdr  Luoar.  indicated  what  I 
was  suggesting  was  that  there  is  no 
hope  at  all. 

What  I  was  trying  to  point  out  is 
that  If  you|  stated  goals  have  been  to 
reduce  the  ^ize  of  the  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tary, to  improve  democratic  institu- 
tions from  I  within,  and  to  at  least 
lessen  the  (tredlblllty  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas intematilonally.  that  over  the  past 
4  years,  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  amount  of  money  in  support  of 
the  Contraj  operation,  we  have  not 
reached  thoke  goals. 

We  are  not  talking  about  hopes  and 
wishes  and  what  our  feelings  are 
about,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  mem- 
bers of  the{  Contras  who  are  tremen- 
dously sympathetic  because  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  do.  I  am  asking  my 
colleagues  here  to  make  a  choice  about 
what  makei  sense  for  us.  This  is  not 
Just  a  question  of  wishing  or  hoping  is 
it  going  to  work.  My  response  is  it  is 
not.  Is  it  in  our  interest  to  continue  a 
policy  that  is  doing  more  harm  than 
good?  If  on9  can  stand  up  here  and  teU 
me  how,  as  a  result  of  what  we  have 
done  in  the  last  4  years,  Nicaragua  is 
reducing  its  military  buildup,  it  is 
moving  to  institute  some  of  the  demo- 
cratic refonns  and  promises  it  prom- 
ised prior  t4  the  overthrow  of  Somoza, 
to  listen  to  why  we 
itlnue  to  support  the  Con- 
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I  would  be 
ought  to 
tras. 

But,  if  yoi 
seems  to  m( 


get  the  opposite  effect,  it 
we  ought  to  have  enough 
common  sense  to  say,  "Let's  try  some- 
thing else."  Either  that  or  give  the 
Contras  the  type  of  aid  they  need  to 
do  their  Job.  I  hear  my  colleagues  say 
they  deserw  our  support.  If  they  de- 
serve our  svpport,  why  not  give  them 
support?  W^  are  going  to  argue  about 
Jeeps  and  |iand-alds  and  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Red  Cross.  If  they 
qualify,  givie  them  help.  If  it  is  not 
working,  we  should  try  something  else 
and  we  ought  to  have  enough  honesty 
and  integritiy  to  say  that,  as  well. 

On  the  qliestion  of  comparing  this, 
my  good  friend  from  California  sug- 
gested that  there  were  some  differ- 
ences between  the  Nicaraguans  and 
the  Israelis.  Of  course,  there  are.  I  was 
not  drawing  the  comparison  to  the 
extent  of  two  governments  that  are  re- 
flective of  ^ach  other  in  their  policy. 
The  comparison  I  was  drawing  was  the 
reaction  of  the  Israelis  to  the  prob- 
lems as  thf  y  perceived  them  and  we 
perceived  them  in  their  northern  bor- 
ders and  t«e  southern  part  of  Leba- 
non. What  the  Nicaraguans  caq  point 
to  is  their  problems  on  their  northern 


border  and 
duras.  And 


tional  publ  c  opinion,  I  would  suspect 


today    that 


the  southern  part  of  Hon- 
in  that  court  of  Intema- 


the    Nicaraguans    would 


enjoy  far  more  support  in  crossing 
that  border  to  deal  with  that  problem 
than  they  would  have  2  years  ago,  3 
years  ago,  or  4  years  ago;  that  today 
they  would  appear  to  be  operating 
under  the  color  of  right,  protecting 
their  sovereignty. 

That  is  where  the  comparison  begins 
and  ends,  not  over  the  legitimacies  of 
the  two  governments  or  whether  or 
not  you  like  the  two  governments  or 
not,  but  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  appear  as  doing  that  which  was  in 
their  self-interest  to  protect  their  sov- 
ereignty. That  is  the  extent  of  the 
comparison. 

The  Gallup  and  other  polls  and  so 
forth  that  people  talk  about,  I  wish 
the  work  word  "polls"  never  enter  the 
debates  around  here,  and  they  do  too 
often.  If  we  are  deciding  that  we  are 
going  to  set  oar  foreign  policies  based 
on  polling  data,  God  help  us.  It  is  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  We  start  talking  about 
whether  or  not  51  percent  of  the 
people  like  this  policy  or  49  percent  do 
not.  It  is  hard  enough  to  try  and  fash- 
ion something,  but  if  we  start  doing  it 
based  on  polls  every  day  to  determine 
where  a  popular  opinion  is  then  we  are 
in  far  more  trouble  than  I  imagined. 

So  I  hope  we  would  keep  polling 
data  as  far  removed  from  the  debates 
as  possible.  If  it  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  then  we  ought  to  do  it.  If  it  is  the 
wrong  thing  to  do,  then,  regardless  of 
the  amotmt  of  public  support  it  would 
apear  to  have,  we  ought  to  try  some- 
thing else. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  Just 
conclude  by  sasing  that  I  realize  what 
I  am  offering  here  is  a  position  that  is 
quite  different  from  what  else  we  will 
debate  today.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
the  central  question.  Does  this  policy 
make  sense  for  us?  Is  it  working  for  us 
or  is  it  not? 

Unfortunately,  we  will  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  I  suspect  what  we 
will  adopt  here  will  be  adopted  in  the 
House,  on  some  very  nice  little  pack- 
age that  will  be  very  appealing  to  all 
of  our  constituencies  back  home:  "We 
are  giving  aid  to  the  Contras,  but  I 
promise  you  we  are  not  going  to  give 
them  anything  to  fight  the  fight  with. 
We  are  going  to  give  them  band-aids 
and  trucks  and  Jeeps  and  we  are  going 
to  do  it  through  the  Red  Cross,  the 
United  Nations,  AID,  or  the  CIA.  at 
delivered  in  some  neutral  way  by 
someone  who  will  never  be  seen.  Don't 
worry  about  it." 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  argue, 
not  whether  or  not  this  policy  makes 
sense.  If  it  does,  give  it  the  Idnd  of 
support  it  deserves.  If  it  does  not,  then 
try  something  else. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments about  this  effort.  I  would  Just 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  will  be  back 
at  this  choice.  I  hope  that  will  not  be 
the  case,  but  I  will  tell  you  at  some 
point  we  are  going  to  come  back  here 


to  this  choice,  whether  it  is  in  5 
months.  4  months,  or  a  year.  We  will 
be  back  here  on  this  point  I  hope  we 
would  make  it  sooner  rather  than 
later. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLOWATBt).  All  time  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd].  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dchtoii] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Waujop]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  fUsr]  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dditoh]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  would  each 
vote  "nay."     _ 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikoute] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17. 
nays  79,  as  follows: 

[RoIlcaU  Vote  No.  107  Leg.] 
YEAS— 17 


BunUck 

Kennedy 

Metzenbaum 

Cnnaton 

Kerry 

PeU 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Riede 

Harkln 

Levin 

Sartianes 

Hmrt 

ttfitJTinm 

Welcker 

Ektfteld 

Meleher 
NAYS-79 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Olenn 

MurkowakJ 

Amstronc 

a<ddwater 

NIcUes 

Baucui 

OOK 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Biden 

Oramm 

Preader 

BingamAn 

OraMley 

Pruunlre 

Boren 

Hatch 

BOKhwltS 

HawUnt 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Beeht 

RockefeUer 

Bumpen 

HefUn 

Roth 

Byrd 

Helns 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Helfflt 

Saoer 

ChUe* 

Bolllncf 

Simon 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Cohen 

Johnston 

RpMter 

lyAnikto 

KasMtaaim 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kaaten 

Stennis 

DeCondnl 

lAittenberc 

Stevens 

Dlzon 

Lazalt 

Synuns 

Dole 

Lone 

Thurmond 

Domenirl 

Lugar 

TriUe 

Durenberfer 

M«tfcl«. 

Wamer 

Bideton 

llattlnfly 

Wilson 

Evans 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

McConneU 

Pord 

MltcheU 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Denton 

Inouye 

Saat 

Wallop 

So  the  amendment  (No 

.  271)  was  re- 

Jected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Bfr.  DeCONCHNI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMOnnfKMT  >o.  >71 

(PurxxMe:  To  urge  the  United  SUtes  to 
renime  bUat«al  relations  with  the  gov- 
emment  of  Nicaragua,  and  to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  Armed  Forea  of  the 
United  States  into  or  over  Nicaracua) 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  &uk.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 
The  legislative  deiii  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from   ICaMaehnaetta   [Mr. 
KaaiiKui]  propo«c«  an  amendment  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  HAinxu*  numbered  273. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing be  dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  sections: 


BnATBSAL  HKOTiATioira  saiwaaii  thk  xnmwD 
RATis  AKD  THx  oovxamfarr  op  ncAatcuA 
Sac.    .  It  is  the  sense  of  Consresi  that  the 
United  States  should  resume  bOatersl  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 
umTATioiis  OH  omoDucnoii  or  abiod 

poBcas  nrro  mcAaACVA  roa  combat 
Sac.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  Uie  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  an  authorixatlOD  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  into  or  over  the 
territory  or  waters  of  Nicaragua  for  oomliat. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"combat"  means  the  introduction  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  Tliis  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  into  or  over 
Nicaragua  for  combat  if — 

(1)  the  C^jngress  has  declared  war;  or 
(3)  the  Congress  has  enacted  specific  au- 
thorization for  such  introduction,  wlilch  au- 
thorization may  be  expedited  in  accordance 
with  those  expedited  procedures  set  forth  In 
Section  8066  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorizations  Act  (1985).  Public  law  98- 
473:  or 
(3)  such  introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  UiUted  States.  tU 
territories  or  possessions;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  cleAr  and  present  danger  to. 
provide  necessary  protection  for.  the  United 
States  Embassy:  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  (3ovemment  per- 
soimel  or  United  States  citizens. 

Mr.  KEafNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Bfr.  KXNlfEDY.  BCr.  President.  I 
asked  for  a  division  of  the  amendment 
as  indicated  on  the  amendment.  The 
flrat  division  ia  on  the  section  on  bilat- 
eral talks  between  the  United  States 
and  Nicaragua.  The  second  division  is 
on  the  introduction  of  n.S.  comlMt 
troops  in  Nicaragua. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  divide  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so  di- 
vided. 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Bflr.  President.  Do  we  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  both? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  authorized 
for  the  diviaion.it  applies  to  both. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  parts  of  this  amoid- 
ment.  one  dealing  with  the  bilateral 
negotiations  and  the  second  with 
regard  to  combat  troops. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  a  cosponsor  of  the  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  comtjat  troops, 
and  I  wlU  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor to  address  tliat  particular  issue  if 
he  would  so  like  at  this  time.  And  then 
I  will  make  the  presentation  with 
regard  to  both  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  support  the 
entire  amendment  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
myself,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
remaiics  at  this  time  relating  to  that 
section  that  addresses  the  question  of 
the  introduction  of  American  troops. 

Frequently,  we  hear  the  Members  of 
this  body  and  others  say  that  there 
are  no  parallels  between  the  American 
involvement  in  Central  America  and 
the  American  involvement  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  there  are  definite  dissimi- 
larities between  those  two  actions  and 
policies,  but  there  are  also  some  irref- 
utable similarities.  One  of  them,  I 
fear,  is  one  that  can  happen  in  such  a 
subtle  way  that  we  are  caught  un- 
aware. It  was  in  tills  fashion  that  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  longest  war  In 
American  liistory.  a  war  ttiat  was 
never  declared,  a  Presidential  war  that 
was  supported  by  the  Congress.  Why 
that  occurred  was,  of  coiuse,  subject 
to  many  interpretations,  but  I  tliink 
one  of  them  was  because  the  Congress 
ducked  its  responsibility.  It  was  a  con- 
gressional responsibility  from  the  very 
beginning.  We  failed  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  a  Presidential  military 
response  that  has  always  been  consid- 
ered valid,  wiiich  is  to  introduce  mili- 
tary force  to  defend  an  immediate 
threat  to  the  United  States  or  its  citi- 
zens and  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  to  conduct  war  without  ac- 
knowledging that  it  actually  is  a  war. 
Thomas    Jefferson    established    the 


precident  for  the  former  option  very 
deal  ly  under  the  African  pirate  case. 
But  I  certainly  the  war  we  fought  in 
Vietiiam  was  not  such  a  caae.  and  the 
Congress  never  did  stand  up  to  its  re- 
spoinbHity  to  officially  make  a  deela- 
ratly  of  war. 

Wiiat  this  amendment  proposes  to 
do  1$  simply  require  that  there  be  a 
concessional  authorization  or  a  decla- 
ration of  war  before  American  troops 
are  ^t  to  Nicaragua. 

Mi.  President.  2  or  3  years  ago  I  ad- 
dresied  this  Chaml)er  in  terms  of  my 
con4»n  about  that  possibility.  I  did 
not  want  to  see  the  nightmare  of  Viet- 
nam repeated  in  the  case  of  Central 
America.  No  one  thought  tliat  it  was  a 
veryl  serious  concern  to  be  expressed  at 
that  time.  I  think  it  is  very  interesting 
thati  the  New  Yoric  Times  carried  a 
front-page  story  in  which  they  con- 
duced almost  50  interviews  with  offi- 
ciaU  from  various  sources  Indicating 
that;  discussion  of  the  invasion  of  Nica- 
ragua has  been  commonplace  in  this 
admtnistration— discussions  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Nicaragua.  I  think  there  are 
some  people  who  would  like  the  dis- 
cussion to  become  a  bit  more  common- 
place. I  think  we  have  to  l>e  aware 
that  this  possibility  is  not  a  way  out. 
We  are  not  engaging  in  some  kind  of 
thecretical  acctisation.  Nor  was  there 
onepeing  made  3  years  ago. 

When  we  create  the  image  of  a 
threat  to  America  by  this  little  Cen- 
tral America  republic  today,  we  are 
also  icreating  a  responsibility  that  will 
ultimately  be  ours  to  destroy  it.  And  if 
the  forces  that  are  operating  there 
todaQT  cannot  demonstrate  capability 
to  (fetroy  it,  then  we  have  no  other 
option  but  to  introduce  our  own  forces 
to  '^destroy  this  great  threat  to  the 
American  Republic." 

Ndw,  in  the  debate  in  April  we  had  a 
hatfl-in— everylxHly  said,  "I  hate  the 
Sandinistas  more  than  you  do.  I  Just 
iiat4  them  differently."  It  was  very  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  debate  at  that 
time  on  the  floor.  We  tiad  all  kinds  of 
suggestions:  "We  want  to  exliaust  all 
the  economic  and  diplomatic  'hate'  op- 
tions before  we  go  with  the  military 
option." 

Virtually  everybody  was  willing  to 
a  monster  which  we  could  de- 
later,  and  the  administration 
bellied  us  along  with  trade  sanctions. 
The|i  Ortega  helped  us  along  a  great 
deal  with  his  trip  to  Moscow— one  of 
the  (dumbest  things  I  ever  saw  pulled 
on  any  political  stage.  If  stupidity 
were  sufficient  reason  to  set  the  stage 
for  war,  then  Mr.  Ortega  deserves  war, 
one  might  say,  but  the  problem  Is  that 
it  will  not  be  Mr.  Ortega  who  will  pay 
the  price;  it  will  be  the  peasants  in  the 
countryside,  and  the  14-year-old  chU- 
drea  the  Sandinistas  parade  around  in 
unij  orms  carrying  guns,  as  reprehensi- 
ble a  regime  that  it  may  be.  But  before 
we  try  to  destroy  the  monster  we  are 
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urgently  creating,  let  us  make  sure 
that  the  American  people  agree. 

I  do  n|>t  want  to  get  into  one  of 
those  situations  again  where  Members 
of  Congress  ran  around  the  country- 
side af ten  it  was  too  late  trying  to  say, 
"Well,  this  is  President  Johnson's 
war."  Of  ^urae  it  was  President  John- 
son's waiL  because  you  had  a  gutless 
Congress  [that  did  not  stand  up  to  its 
congressional  resptmslbility.  But  that 
in  no  way  Justifies  it  nor  did  that  sanc- 
tify the  mr.  It  merely  made  it  more 
reprehensible  because  it  was  such  an 
unwinnal^e  one.  Mr.  President,  when 
'  *  this  issue  in  late  April  I 
what  we  do  or  do  not  do 
the  unfolding  caricature 
regime.  I  said  that 
)ility  is  immense,  because 
we  make  on  that  caricature 
>ur  actions  will  go  far  in  de- 
whether  it  will  be  necessary 
irican  troops  to  war  tomor- 
i  extent  that  the  caricature 
iety  is  still  unfolding.  I  be- 
Mr  J  President,  we  virtually  guar- 
our  most  sinister  suspicions 
idated  every  time  we  f  aO  to 
>pportunitles  to  change  it.  I 


also  said  (;hat  everyone  here  who  talks 


of    a 
Soviet 
know  e: 
alx>ut 
con 
ingly. 
going  to 
to  have 
save  face. 


tarian.    Leninist-Mandst. 
hhead  in  Nicaragua  better 
what  he  or  she  is  talking 
if  a  majority  of  us  are 
of  that  now  and  act  accord- 
are  going  to  have  it.  We  are 
,ve  it  as  sQxe  as  we  are  going 
stop  it  one  day  in  order  to 
We  better  be  careful  about 


that  before  we  cross  that  xenophobic 
threshold. 

I  still  feel  that  these  perc^tlons  are 
not  only  valid,  but  that  they  have 
taken  onjcertain  new  authenticity  as  a 
result  ofi  these  reports  of  discussion 
about  invasion  going  on  within  the  of • 
f idaldomj  of  our  Government. 

I  think  we  also  have  to  realize.  Mr. 
President,  ttiat  as  we  ask  for  this 
amendment  to  be  adopted,  we  are  not 
in  any  ^y  blazing  the  trail  for  any 
new  poliffir  or  any  new  proposal  or  any 
strange  doctrine.  I  am  merely  asking 
along  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  we  underscore  and  reem- 
phasize  t^e  congressional  constitution- 
al responsibility.  All  we  are  suggesting 
in  this  aihendment  is  that  we  reaffirm 
our  basic  commitment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thtit  Constitution  states  very 
clearly  that,  it  shaU  \>e  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tq  make  a  declaration  of  war 
before  Aiierlcan  troops  are  introduced 
into  military  action.  We  must  realize 
that  once  those  troops  are  introduced, 
with  or  J  without  our  authority,  the 
Presideni  of  the  United  States  is  still 
the  Commander  in  Chief  and  he  pros- 
ecutes tt^  war. 

I  am  n6t  suggesting  that  we  take  on 
the  Commsoider  in  Chiefs  responsibil- 
ity. We   are  simply   reaffirming  our 


constitutional  responsibility  to  take  a 
specific  action,  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  troops  into  Nicara- 
gua. We  do  not  say  El  Salvador.  We  do 
not  say  Honduras.  We  do  not  say 
Costa  Rica.  We  do  not  say  Guatemala. 
We  say  Nicaragua.  That  is  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a 
simple  reaffirmation  of  our  constitu- 
tional responsibility. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  in  two  parts;  the  first 
part  expresses  the  sense  of  Congresss 
ttiat  the  United  States  should  resume 
bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua:  the  second  part 
sets  forth  language  similar  to  that 
wtilch  appears  in  the  foreign  aid  pack- 
age ttiat  was  passed  by  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  proliibiting 
the  introduction  of  UJB.  comt>at  troops 
in  or  over  Nicaragua  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  Congress. 

I  will  deal  with  the  first  part  of  ttiis 
amendment  first. 

Last  June,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
met  with  Daniel  Ortega  in  Managua 
At  ttiat  time,  the  American  people 
were  told  ttiat  the  United  States  would 
l>egin  to  conduct  discussions  directly 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Many  critics  of  the  administration 
suggested  ttiat  ttiis  initiative  was  po- 
litically motivated,  ttiat  President 
Reagan  tiad  only  agreed  to  bilateral 
discussions  with  the  Sandinistas  as 
part  of  Ills  campaign  for  reelection, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  American  elec- 
tion was  over,  the  taltu  would  be 
halted. 

But  there  were  those  of  us  who  vet- 
plauded  the  President's  decison.  We 
had  argued  ttiat  military  force  should 
be  a  policy  of  last  resort.  We  had  con- 
tended tliat  the  United  States  should 
explore  and  extiaust  diplomatic  and 
political  avenues  for  resolving  our  dif- 
ferences with  the  Sandinistas,  and 
ttiat  we  should  do  ttiis  l>efore  resorting 
to  direct  military  pressure.  There  were 
those  of  us  who  saw  Secretary 
Schultz's  trip  to  BCanagua  and  the 
talks  ttiat  grew  out  of  tliat  trip  as  a 
promising  step  forward,  a  hopeful  sign 
ttiat,  once  the  two  parties  began  talk- 
ing together  directly,  progress  might 
lie  made— not  only  in  resolving  differ- 
ences t>etween  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States  but  also  in  dealing  with 
some  of  the  obstacles  ttiat  stiU  stood 
in  the  path  of  a  Contadora  agreement. 

And  so  we  supported  the  talks  that 
ensued  at  Manzanlllo.  Those  discus- 
sions seemed  promising.  Both  parties 
sent  experienced  and  high-level  diplo- 
mats to  conduct  the  negotiations,  and 
iMth  parties  were  careful  to  keep  the 
contents  of  their  discussions  out  of  the 
newspapers.  The  meetings  went  for- 
ward over  the  summer,  into  the  fall, 
and  on  into  the  winter.  After  the  Jime 
2,  1984,  meeting  lietween  Shultz  and 
Ortega  at  the  airport  in  Managua,  the 
parties  sent  their  respective  delega- 
tions to  Manzanlllo.  Mexico  for  the 


first  set  of  discussions  on  June  25-26. 
Thereafter,  the  delegations  met  on 
July  16  In  Atlanta  and  then  again  on 
six  other  occasions  in  Manzanlllo  t>e- 
tween  the  end  of  July  and  Novemlwr 
20.  The  last  set  of  meetings  occurred 
on  December  10-11.  1984.  Thereafter 
the  American  delegation  announced 
ttiat  it  would  not  return  to  Manzanlllo 
for  the  January  meetings  and  that  the 
talks  would  t>e  suspended. 

There  were  those  who  expressed  a 
certain  cynicism  about  the  decision  to 
withdraw  from  the  Manzanlllo  talks, 
pointing  to  the  fact  ttiat  tlie  talks 
were  initiated  4  monttis  Iwfore  the 
Presidential  election  in  the  United 
States  and  were  then  tialted  Just  1 
month  after  President  Reagan  was  re- 
elected. The  decision  to  tialt  these  ne- 
gotiations was  all  the  more  disappoint- 
ing when  we  learned  ttiat  the  adminis- 
tration also  wanted  Congress  to  send 
$14  million  in  additional  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  It  iv>peared  to 
many  of  us  tliat  we  tiad  returned  to 
the  mistaken  policies  of  the  past  and 
ttiat  wtiat  should  tiave  t)een  the  course 
of  last  resort— the  military  option- 
was  actually  ttiis  administration's  pre- 
ferred policy.  We  then  learned,  direct- 
ly from  President  Reagan  titmself. 
ttiat  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  make  the  Sandi- 
nistas "cry  uncle"  and  to  "replace"  the 
Sandinistas  with  a  "new  structure."  It 
is  understandable  ttiat  ttiis  adminis- 
tration might  l)e  reluctant  to  negotiate 
directly  with  a  government  ttiat  it  Is 
seeking  to  overttirow,  and— in  the  con- 
text of  the  administration's  decision 
openly  to  announce  Its  intention  of 
overthowing  the  Sandinistas— I  can 
understand  wtiy  the  President  would 
decide  to  call  off  the  Manzanlllo  talks. 

But  there  are  those  of  us  who  still 
t>elieve  ttiat  the  United  States  of 
America  should  not  lie  in  the  business 
of  overttirowing  governments  that  we 
do  not  like.  There  are  those  of  us  who 
ttilnk  it  is  wrong  under  international 
law  and  wrong  morally  for  the  United 
States  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  country  the  way  we 
tiave  been  interfering  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Nicaragua.  We  still  l)elieve 
that  the  United  States  should  turn  to 
the  military  option  only  as  a  last 
resort,  when  our  own  national  security 
interests  are  clearly  at  stake,  when  our 
citizens  are  in  danger  or  when  our 
treaty  obligations  require  us  to  do  so. 
In  the  absence  of  those  circumstances, 
we  l>elieve  ttiat  diplomatic  and  politi- 
cal and  other  avenues  of  Influence 
should  t)e  used  before  resorting  to 
armed  force. 

Ttiis  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
states  clearly  and  unequivocally  ttiat  it 
is  the  sense  of  Congress  ttiat  President 
Reagan  should  direct  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  to  return  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table  with  Nicaragua,  to  explore 
ways  in  wtiich  our  differences  might 


lie  worked  out  peacefully,  and  to  ex- 
tiaust diplomatic  and  political  avenues. 

Recently  there  was  a  hopeful  sign 
ttiat  the  United  States  might  be  con- 
templating a  return  to  the  Manzanlllo 
talks.  On  May  11,  2  we^s  l>efore  Con- 
gress wait  mto  recess,  the  Security 
CouncU  introduced  a  resolution  con- 
demning the  U.S.  trade  emlwrgo  of 
Nicaragua  and  calling  on  the  United 
States  to  resume  talks  with  ttie  Nica- 
raguan  Government.  Of  the  16  para- 
graplis  contained  in  ttiat  resolution, 
ttie  United  States  vetoed  those  3  ttiat 
dealt  with  the  trade  embargo  but  ab- 
stained on  the  paragraph  that  called 
on  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua  to 
resume  the  suspended  tallcs  tliat  liad 
t)egun  in  Manzanlllo.  After  the  delwte. 
XSJ&.  Ambassador  Jose  S.  Sorzano  said 
ttiat  the  United  States  was  "not 
against  a  dialog"  with  Nicaragua.  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  Ccmgress  should  go  on 
record  in  support  of  such  a  dialog. 

At  a  time  whm  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  meets  and  talks  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko,  at  a  time  when 
President  Reagan  lias  expressed  tiis 
desire  to  meet  and  talk  with  Blr.  Gor- 
iMchev,  at  a  time  when  an  American 
delegation  Is  meeting  and  talking  with 
a  Soviet  delegation  in  Geneva,  at  a 
time  when  the  nations  of  the  Conta- 
dora group  are  meeting  and  talldng  In 
a  persistent  and  determined  effort  to 
resolve  the  conflicts  in  Central  Amer- 
ica by  way  of  a  comprehensive  region- 
al agreement,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  tias  even  negotiated 
with  Mr.  Castro  about  the  return  of 
some  of  those  who  tiad  entered  the 
United  States  from  Blarlel  Bay,  to  get 
them  returned  to  Culta,  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  to  ask  the  U.8.  Government 
to  open  direct  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President,  all  we  are  asking,  is 
for  tills  administration  to  "give  peace 
a  ctiance"  and  to  retiun  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  support  tills  part  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ttiat  I  would  be  glad  to  disniiw  the 
second  part  of  the  amendment  if  he 
would  prefer,  and  then  we  could  tiave 
a  discussion  on  either  part  following 
ttiat,  or  we  could  talk  at>out  the  first 
part. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  If  the  Senator  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  discussion  of  the  second 
part,  ttiat  Is  my  preference,  and  I  will 
attempt  to  discuss  both  parts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  lias  pointed 
out,  the  second  section  of  my  amend- 
ment. If  enacted,  will  protiibit  the  in- 
troduction of  U.S.  combat  troops  into 
Nicaragua  without  advance  approval 
of  Congress,  except  in  a  situation 
where  the  President  determines  ttiat 
U.S.  comlMit  troops  must  be  sent  to 
meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
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attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions,  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  VS.  Government  personnel 
or  citizens,  or  where  Congress  has  de- 
clared war. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
Senate  has  debated  this  question,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  last.  At  long  last, 
we  should  respond  to  the  concerns  of 
the  American  people  and  send  a  clear 
message  to  this  administration:  We  do 
not  want  to  slip-slide  into  a  war  in 
Central  America  without  full  consulta- 
tion with  Congress,  and  we  should  not 
send  American  boys  to  fight  and  die  in 
the  Jungles  of  Central  America  unless 
and  untU  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  had  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  today 
because  of  the  mounting  evidence  that 
this  administration  is  preparing  to 
send  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Nicaragua 
to  finish  what  the  Contras  have  start- 
ed. On  May  23,  in  a  speech  before  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  Washing- 
ton. DC..  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
warned  Members  of  Congress  that  if 
they  did  not  approve  renewed  aid  for 
the  American-backed  Nicaraguan 
rebels,  "They  are  hastening  the  day 
when  the  threat  will  grow,  and  we  will 
be  faced  with  an  agonizing  choice 
about  the  use  of  UJS.  combat  troops." 

On  April  17,  the  New  York  Times 
cited  a  classified  report  from  the 
White  House  to  Congress  in  which  the 
administration  stated  that  it  has,  for 
the  time  being,  ruled  out  "direct  appli- 
cation of  U.S.  military  force"  in  Nica- 
ragua but  warned  that  this  course 
"must  realistically  be  recognized  as  an 
eventual  option  given  our  stakes  in  the 
region,  if  other  policy  alternatives 
faU." 

According  to  the  Times: 

The  document  contended  that  only  direct 
pressure  broucht  by  exiMuided  rebel  forces 
fighting  on  Nicaragua's  northern  and  south- 
em  borders  could  force  the  h»tiHIpMjw  to 
accept  United  States  demands. 

The  docimient  went  on  to  state  that, 
in  order  to  "create  real  pressure  on 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua."  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate funds  for  a  20,000-  to  25,000- 
man  force  in  the  north  and  a  5.000-  to 
10.000-man  force  in  pe  south. 

Thus,  we  see  that  it  is  the  best  as- 
sessment of  the  White  House  that  it 
will  take  no  less  than  25.000  to  30.000 
men  to  create  real  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua" and.  says  the  White  House,  if 
this  policy  option  fails,  sending  n.S. 
troops  "must  realistically  be  recog- 
nized as  an  option  given  our  stakes  in 
the  region." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
April  17  New  York  Times  article  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD.  as  follows: 


[From  ihe  New  York  Times.  Apr.  17. 19881 
A  Luio«t  Poacs  OP  Lathi  Rkbxls  Sodgrt  bt 
Umrao  Statu 
'       (By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

WASHxmnoR.  April  16.— The  White  House, 
presslna  for  $14  million  in  aid  for  Nicara- 
Kuan  reMa.  has  told  Congress  that  it  wants 
to  ezpaad  the  sise  of  the  insurgent  forces  to 
put  moae  pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
emmenf. 

A  do^mient  sent  to  two  Congressional 
committees  said  the  Administration  had  for 
now  ruled  out  "direct  application  of  U.8. 
military  force"  but  warned  that  this  course 
"must  rtalistically  be  recognized  as  an  even- 
tual option,  given  our  stakes  in  the  region,  if 
other  pdlcy  alternatives  faO." 

Publicly,  President  Reagan  has  given  no 
indication  of  any  plan  to  expand  guerrilla 
forces,  "talking  to  trade  association  lobbyists 
at  a  Waite  House  gathering  today,  he  ac- 
cused OpngresB  of  being  "paralyzed  over  a 
mere  $14  million  in  humanitarian  aid." 

RamUgRTATIVK  Mfrmn.  UROXS  COMPROMUK 

Frevioiuly,  Mr.  Reagan  had  said  that  If 
the  money  were  approved,  humanitarian  aid 
would  bt  provided  to  the  rebels  during  a  60- 
day  ceaSe-fire.  He  said  it  would  then  be 
shifted  to  military  aid  if  the  SandinlsU 
OovemiBent  did  not  reach  a  peace  settle- 
ment with  the  rebels  in  that  period. 

Reflecting  the  tough  battle  expected  over 
the  President's  request,  the  Republican 
leader  in  the  House,  Rot>ert  H.  Michel  of  D- 
linois.  urged  Mr.  Reagan  today  to  be  ready 
to  compkt>mise.  His  advice  came  ss  propo- 
nents of  the  aid  argued  on  Capitol  Hill  that 
It  was  needed  for  national  security. 

D^UCT  PKXSSUKX  ON  SAlfSnnSTAS 

The  Administration  objective  was  de- 
scribed in  the  22-page  document  mailed 
"top  secret"  that  was  delivered  by  the 
White  Bouse  to  Congressional  appropria- 
tions committees  and  later  made  available 
to  The  New  York  Times. 

The  document  indicated  that  the  Adminis- 
tration Ires  moving  on  two  levels.  Publicly, 
negotiations  are  being  cast  as  the  first  prior- 
ity. But  the  dociunent  contended  that  only 
the  dirert  pressure  brought  by  expanded 
rebel  fotces  fighting  on  Nicaragua's  north- 
em  and  southern  borders  could  force  the 
SandlnlAas  to  accept  United  States  de- 
mands. 

"Assistance  provided  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  will  be  structured  so 
as  to  increase  the  size  and  effectiveness  of 
Its  insuiirent  forces  to  a  point  where  their 
pressure  convinces  the  Sandinista  leader- 
ship that  it  has  no  alternative  but  to  pursue 
a  cours^  of  moderation."  including  major 
political;  concessions,  the  White  House 
report  to  Congress  said. 

The  I^-esident's  "determination,"  or  offi- 
cial reqiifest  and  Justification  to  Congress  for 
funds,  set  out  the  objective  of  resuming  aid 
"at  levels  sufficient  to  create  real  pressure 
on  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  (20,000-  to 
25,000-n<an  insurgent  force  in  the  north  and 
5,000-  toj  10,000-man  force  in  the  south)." 

Admidstratlon  officials  now  estimate  that 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force  has 
15,000  ggerrlllas  fighting  from  bases  In  Hon- 
duras OA  Nicaragua's  northern  border  and 
that  the  Revolutionary  Democratic  Alliance 
has  5,000  guerrillas  fighting  along  Nicara- 
gua's soathem  border  with  Costa  Rica. 

Preset  ting  the  rationale  for  the  Adminis- 
tration I  trategy  of  aiding  Nicaraguan  rebels, 
the  >VhJ  te  House  document  contended  that 
the  alternative  would  be  an  expensive  and 
doubtful  strategy  of  "containment"  against 
Nicaragia.   The   containment   strategy,    it    U.S.    officia 


contended,  cduld  raise  the  cost  of  American 
economic  andl  military  aid  programs  in  Cen- 
tral America  from  a  current  level  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion a  year  tolas  much  as  $4  bOllon  to  $8  bil- 
lion a  year  "f4r  the  Immediate  future." 

"The  containment  approach  is  obviously 
deficient  in  tpat  it  is  passive  and  does  not 
contemplate  changes  in  Sandinista  behav- 
ior." the  Wl^te  House  contended.  "Only 
major  direct  aressure  can  induce  change." 

Oovemmeiu  sources  said  the  document 
was  delivered  to  Congress  by  the  White 
House  Congr^onal  liaison  office  late  on 
April  3.  the  day  before  President  Reaaan 
publicly  unveiled  his  cease-fire  proposal  but 
after  BCr.  Mlctiel  bad  been  infonned  of  that 
plan.  Its  delivery  foraially  set  off  Congres- 
sional conside^tion  of  the  aid  request. 

VKUaUtJMD  VXaSIOR  OP  DOCUMXHT 

The  White  I  House  put  out  a  le-page  de- 
classified verf on  of  the  document  today.  It 
contained  soiae  of  the  same  general  materi- 
al but  excised  any  references  to  expanding 
the  guerrilla  iorces.  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  operaiions  or  the  role  of  third  coun- 
tries. I 

Roughly  $8f  million  in  formerly  covert  aid 
to  the  rebels,  channeled  through  the  CJJL. 
was  cut  off  b^  the  House  last  May.  A  Uter 
effort  to  revive  it  was  delayed  by  Congress 
last  fall,  setting  up  votes  this  spring. 

The  first  Cbngressional  action  will  come 
Thursday  at  hearings  of  the  defense  i4>pro- 
priations  suacommittees  of  both  houses. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  subomnmittee  is 
RepresenUUite  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of 
Queens,  a  foe  |of  aid  to  the  rebels.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  subocunmittee  will  be 
James  A  McClure  of  Idaho,  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  the  Administration  on  this  Issue. 

The  Administration's  official  report  to 
Congress,  titled  "U.S.  Support  for  the 
Democratic  Resistance  Movement  in  Nicara- 
gua," enumerated  guidelines  for  the  "man- 
agement of  Ithe  program."  includins  "a 
small  U.S.  iulvlsory  team"  that  would 
'maintain  diiject  contact"  with  Nicaraguan 
rebel  leaders. 

ROUE  OP  TRX  C.I.A. 

Although  cbngressional  sources  have  said 
that  In  the  past  some  American  CI  JL 
agents  had  ^tered  Nicaragua  with  rebel 
groups,  the  latest  White  House  document 
pledged  that  C.I.A.  staff  members  and  con- 
tract personnel  would  not  enter  Nicaragua 
or  "partidpatie  in  military  or  panLmilltary 
operations  of  fmy  kind." 

"U.S.  preseace  will  be  limited  to  a  small 
group  of  C.l4^  advisers  outside  Nicaragua 
whose  function  will  be  to  provide  intelli- 
gence, limited  tactical  advice  based  on  that 
intelligence  and  logistical  guidance,"  the 
document  saiq. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Most  recently,  in  a 
lengthy  report  in  the  June  4  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Government  of- 
ficials are  quoted  as  sajring  that  a  UJS. 
invasion  of  Nicaragua  is  now  militarily 
feasible.  In  [the  words  of  one  official, 
an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  by  the 
United  States  would  be  "like  falling 
off  a  log  *  •  •  (T)hey'd  never  know 
what  hit  them."  According  to  this 
Times  report.  Col.  William  C.  Comee. 
Jr.,  the  dpector  of  operations  at 
Southern  Command,  has  estimated 
that  it  would  take  the  United  States  2 
weeks  to  gain  control  of  60  percent  of 
the  Nicara^an  population.  Another 
predicted   that,   in   the 


event  of  intervention  by  the  United 
States,  "the  Nicaraguan  people  would 
rise  up  in  support  of  an  American  in- 
vasion and  that  neighboring  armies 
would  assist  the  United  States  eager- 
ly." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  the 
June  4  Times  article  as  well  as  a  relat- 
ed article  on  June  5  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoRD. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  June  4.  1985] 

U.S.  MiLiTAKT  Is  TxKiizs  Prxfaked  For  Any 

Move  Against  Nicaragoa 

(The  following  article  is  based  on  report- 
ing by  Bill  Keller  and  Joel  Brinkley  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Keller.) 

Panama.— In  the  last  two  years,  the  United 
States  Southern  Command,  from  its  tropical 
hilltop  headquarters  here,  has  presided  over 
the  establlshmrat  of  a  sophisticated  mili- 
tary apparatus  in  Central  America. 

While  President  Reagan  and  his  top  advis- 
ers say  the  use  of  American  military  force  in 
the  region  is  an  unlikely  and  underxirable 
last  resort,  the  military  is  prepared  for  con- 
tingencies, according  to  military  officers  and 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Authorities  say  this  tias  been  accom- 
plished with  a  vigorous  tempo  of  war  games, 
construction  of  staging  areas  and  listening 
posts,  the  creation  of  an  elaborate  intelli- 
gence network  and  a  maior  effort  to  fortify 
allied  armies. 

The  United  States  military  presence,  once 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  defending  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  expanded  in  the  name 
of  protecting  stability  throughout  Latin 
America.  More  recently,  the  officials  say.  its 
focus  has  narrowed  on  Nicaragua,  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  believes  is  the  main 
threat  to  peace  in  Central  America. 

The  military  officers  and  diplomats  said  in 
interviews  that  the  buildup  of  the  Southern 
Command,  one  of  six  global  subdivisions  of 
the  American  military,  is  now  largely  com- 
plete and  that  it  is  adequate  to  carry  out 
any  likely  emergency  in  the  region. 

These  officials  also  challenged  what  they 
called  the  apparently  popular  belief  that  if 
the  United  States  was  drawn  into  direct 
military  involvement  in  Central  America,  it 
would  inevitably  lead  to  a  Vietnam-style 
quagmire. 

"UKX  PAIXING  OPP  A  LOO" 

According  to  American  military  and  intel- 
ligence assessments  presented  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  the  Oovemment,  the  United 
States  could  quickly  and  ea^ly  rout  the 
Sandinistas  who  govorn  Nicaragua. 

An  intelligence  official  whose  opinions 
have  been  solicited  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  said  that  an  invasion 
of  Nicaragua  was  undesirable  "from  a  prop- 
aganda point  of  view,"  but  that  if  it  became 
necessary  it  would  be  "like  falling  off  a  log." 

As  Congress  begins  another  round  of 
debate  over  how  to  deal  with  Nicaragua, 
hotti  supporters  and  opponents  of  Adminis- 
tration policies  are  examining  the  military 
options  embodied  in  the  Southern  Com- 
mand with  renewed  interest. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Administration  has 
begim  talking  more  openly  about  the  risk  of 
American  military  involvement  if  Congress 
continues  to  foreclose  less  drastic  measures, 
such  as  renewed  military  aid  to  the  United 
States-twcked  Nicaraguan  rebels  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  Oovemment. 

Moreover,  United  States  and  Central 
American  officials  say,  the  unpredictable 
behavior  of  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
could  Increase  the  likelihood  of  American 
involvement  at  any  time. 


PaUaCNT,  OPPICIALS  SAT 

American  military  officials  say  the  activi- 
ties at  the  Southern  Command  is  prudent 
preparation  for  such  dangers. 

"I  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  the 
exercises  have  provided  us  with  a  signifi- 
cantly improved  capability  to  operate  In  the 
region,"  said  CoL  Charles  Pearcy,  who 
heads  the  command's  task  force  In  Hondu- 
ras. 

Some  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long 
seen  the  muscle-flexing  at  the  Southern 
Command  in  a  more  ominous  light. 

Eugene  J.  Carroll  Jr..  a  retired  admiral 
who  is  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  a  group  often  critical  of  the 
Pentagon,  wrote  last  year  that  "accelerating 
U.S.  military  preparations"  in  Central 
America  "suggest  that  the  decision  has  al- 
ready been  made  by  President  Reagan  to 
send  U.S.  troops  into  Nicaragua." 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr., 
brushing  aside  the  President's  consistent 
statements  that  he  is  determined  to  avoid 
sending  combat  troops  to  Central  America, 
said  in  April,  "I've  said  all  along  that  I  dont 
think  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  be  happy  until  American  troops  are 
down  there." 

THI  COMMAND'S  MISSION 

The  decision  to  use  military  force  would 
be  made  in  Washington,  but  the  preparation 
and  execution  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Southern  Command,  known  as  SouthctHn. 

The  headquarters,  a  cluster  of  neat  frame 
buildings  under  coconut  trees,  has  changed 
little  in  size  or  appearance  since  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  command,  in  the  words  of  its 
spokesman.  Col.  William  C.  H»nMm  was 
"one  of  those  final  assignments"  on  the  way 
to  retirement. 

But  in  1983  the  Southern  0>mmands'  im- 
portance began  growing  In  earnest  That 
year  the  Administration,  flghtlng  one  anti- 
Oovemment  insurgency  In  El  Salvador 
while  underwriting  another  In  Nicaragua, 
without  fanfare  rewrote  the  command's  mis- 
sion statement. 

Once  assigned  primarily  to  defendtng  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  command  was  commit- 
ted, among  other  responslbilltiea,  to 
"counter  Soviet  and  C^iban  milltartnUon 
and  other  destabilizatlon  undertaldnga" 

"There  would  not  even  be  a  United  States 
Southern  Command  today,  I  am  convinced, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  propensity  of  these 
Marxist-Leninists  to  pursue  their  own  goals, 
ignoring  the  aspirations  and  needs  of  their 
own  peoples"  in  Central  America.  Oen.  Paul 
F.  Oorman.  the  head  of  Southern  Com- 
mand, told  the  Senate  Armed  Servioes  Com- 
mittee In  February,  a  few  days  before  he  re- 
tired. 

THE  CRANOIS  AaX  MASK 

Oeneral  Oorman  Is  widely  considered  re- 
sponsible for  changing  the  command  to  suit 
its  new  mission. 

"When  I  came  to  Panama  two  yean  ago,  I 
found  an  Army  component  very  well  de- 
signed to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against 
brawlers  and  rioters,  but  ill  suited  for  sup- 
porting allies  in  the  region."  he  told  the 
Senate  committee.  He  promptly  disbanded 
the  Army's  canal-oriented  mechanised  In- 
fantry imit  and  sent  to  Washington  for  ex- 
perts In  Intelligence,  communications  avia- 
tion, medldne  and  construction. 

Within  a  year  of  Oeneral  Oorman's  arriv- 
al. Southern  Command  had  begun  to  build 
or  enlarge  eight  airfields  in  Honduras,  using 
engineering  battalions  brought  In  for  mili- 
tary exercises.  A  member  of  the  Soiate  In- 
telligence Committee  who  has  toured  the  in- 


stallations recently  described  them  as  "a 
preuy  sophisticated  staging  area." 

At  Palmerola,  in  the  central  higlilands 
west  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  largest  airstrip  was 
dedicated  last  February.  The  8.000-foot, 
lighted,  all-weather  runway  shlmraos  like  a 
mirage  in  the  midst  of  a  sprairiing  military 
town  of  wood  huU,  camouflaged  antiaircraft 
emplacements  and  retialr  shops.  It  can 
handle  any  plane  the  United  States  military 
owns.  Including  Jumbo  OS  and  C-141  trans- 
ports and  high  performance  fighter  planes. 

ViaSATILS  PLANK  SOnCKT 

Palmerola  Is  home  for  Joint  Tssk  Force 
Bravo,  the  American  operaUng  arm  in  Hon- 
duras, established  in  1983  to  train  Hondur- 
ans.  build  and  maintain  shared  facilities,  or- 
ganise war  games  and  aarist  American  mili- 
tary missions  in  the  area. 

In  the  last  year  the  buildup  has  contin- 
ued. The  fiscal  1986  budget,  for  example, 
calls  for  moving  to  Southern  Command  a 
detachment  of  C-7  Caribou  planes,  a  plane 
of  1960's  vintage  that  can  land  on  tiny,  un- 
developed airstripa.  General  Gorman  told 
the  Senate  that,  whereas  30  airfields  in  Cen- 
tral America  can  handle  C-130  cargo  planes, 
the  little  Caribou  can  deliver  troops  or  ma- 
teriel to  some  900  locations. 

Much  of  the  more  recent  activity  at 
Southern  Command  is  not  visible  at  all.  In- 
volving intelligence-gathering. 

In  his  testimony.  General  Oorman  said 
that  be  had  buUt  "a  very  dose  working  rela- 
timiship  with  the  entire  intelligence  com- 
munity" and  that  he  met  constantly  with 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  station  chiefs 
in  Ills  region. 

A  Congressional  source  said  that  within 
the  last  several  months  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  had  Installed  "the  best  technolo- 
gy we've  got"  at  electronic  eavesdropping 
poets  on  Tiger  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca  near  Nicaragua,  and  other  locations. 

SXTFPLIKS  OP  PDXL  IN  PLACS 

The  military  has  been  thwarted  by  Con- 
gress in  some  of  its  more  amblUous  propos- 
als, induding  a  plan  for  storing  bombs  and 
rodtets  at  Palmerola  and  San  Lorenzo, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

The  Southern  Command  has.  however, 
stored  fuel.  According  to  a  classified  Penta- 
gon report,  the  Southern  Command  on  Jan. 
1  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  regional  com- 
mands that  divide  responsibility  for  Ameri- 
can military  commitments  around  the  globe 
that  had  stored  100  percent  of  its  estimated 
oil  requlrementa 

In  manpower,  the  Southern  Command  is 
the  smallest  of  the  six  commands,  with 
about  9.600  people  stationed  at  various  In- 
stallatlons  In  Panama  and  an  average  of 
1,200  troops  in  Honduraa 

But  Oeneral  Oorman  noted  that  this  was 
deceptive.  Southern  Command  is  designed 
to  have  a  small  permanent  staff,  but  to 
draw  troops,  in  event  of  conflict,  from  the 
United  States  Readiness  Command,  based  at 
MacDill  Air  Force  Base  in  Horida.  and  the 
United  States  Atlantic  C^ommand.  based  in 
Norfolk.  Va..  which  patrols  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Atlantic 

BIHIND  IHX  WAa  OAMXS 

Oetting  those  forces  to  Central  America 
has  been  a  central  point  of  exercises  con- 
ducted over  the  past  two  years. 

UntU  1983,  C^olonel  Hansen,  the  Southern 
Command's  spokesman,  said,  the  command 
staged  only  one  sizable  exercise  a  year,  an 
annual  drill  called  Kindle  Liberty  that  prac- 
ticed defense  of  the  C^anaL 
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Since  1963.  the  Pentacoo  has  added  sever- 
al major  war  games  a  year,  testing  on  the 
playing  field  of  Honduras  vtrtually  every 
wartime  contingency  that  might  arise  in  the 
region. 

In  an  exercise  called  Big  Pine  m,  complet- 
ed liay  3.  the  Americana  staged  Nlcaraguan- 
style  tank  attacks  near  the  Choleteca  gap 
on  the  Honduras-mcaragua  border.  whOe 
Honduran  troops  iwaeticed  defensive  tactics. 
Universal  Trek,  which  ended  May  S.  prac- 
ticed landings  by  Marines  and  paratroop- 
ers—and for  the  first  time  tested  how  the 
Pentagon  would  handle  reporters  covering 
an  unannounced  military  operation. 

TKOOPS  WnX  BUILD  BOAD 

This  year's  third  major  Honduras  exer- 
dae.  beginning  June  7.  will  send  1.800  Amer- 
ican troops  to  build  a  IS-mOe  road  to  the 
airfield  at  San  Lorenso  and  practice  para- 
tromier  attadts  against  guerriUas. 

Colonel  Pearcy,  the  Joint  Task  Force  com- 
mander, said  these  war  games  served  multi- 
ple purposes.  Including  realistic  training  of 
American  and  allied  troops,  and  served  to 
remind  the  NIcaraguans  of  American  re- 
solve. 

Most  of  the  lessons  could  be  applied  to 
other  regions.  But  the  exercises.  American 
officials  said,  have  worted  extensively  on 
two  abilities  that  would  be  essential  in  a 
Central  American  conflict:  moving  men  and 
equipment  to  the  region  in  a  hurry  and 
woridng  in  tandem  with  the  Honduran 
Army,  which  American  of f kals  say  would  be 
a  llkc^  partner  in  any  American  military 
enterprise. 

"What  you  do  on  the  ground  Is  often  less 
Important  than  the  preparation  for  going, 
getting  there  an  existing."  Colonel  Pearcy 
said. 

mUTSBT  ADVICB  ntOVIDCD 

In  addition  to  being  host  for  exerdaes  and 
training.  Southern  Command  has  helped 
run  a  gradually  increutng  program  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  advice  for  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors. El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

In  May.  the  United  States  sent  20  Oreen 
Berets  from  the  Army  Seventh  Special 
Forces  in  Panama  to  train  the  Costa  Rican 
civil  guard  in  basic  military  skills  at  a  new 
camp  near  the  Nlcaraguan  border. 

The  Defense  Dqjartment  siad  It  was  the 
largest  American  military  training  team 
ever  dispatched  to  Costa  Rica,  a  neutral 
country  that  does  not  maintJiln  an  army, 
and  the  move  prompted  protests  from  some 
Costa  Rlcans  that  the  United  States  was 
pressing  their  country  to  militarise. 

IHB  DBBATI  OK  IHVJISIOH 

Whether  these  preparations  are  enough 
to  assure  American  success  in  any  military 
operation  that  might  arise  is  still  a  matter 
of  lively  debate. 

No  one  in  Oovetnment  is  suggesting  that 
an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  is  imminent  or  de- 
sirable. StUl.  in  recent  weeks  senior  Reagan 
Administration  officials  have  for  the  first 
time  begun  openly  dtsctissing  this  ss  a  possi- 
bUity. 

For  example,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  May  23.  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  warned  members  of 
Congress  that  if  they  did  not  approve  re- 
newed aid  for  the  American-backed  Nlcara- 
guan rebels,  "they  are  hastening  the  day 
when  the  threat  will  grow,  and  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  agonizing  choice  alx>ut  the 
use  of  U.S.  combat  troops." 

Interviews  with  numerous  American  and 
foreign  government  officials  in  Washington 
and  In  Central  America  indicate  that  the 
possibility  of  United  States  military  involve- 
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ment  in  Nicaragiia  has  become  a  matter  of 
open  discussion. 

THB  RABirn.  ARALOOT 

One  factor  that  has  caused  many  Ameri- 
cans to  recoil  from  the  Idea  of  direct  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Nicaragua  is  the  Viet- 
nam anslogy. 

In  a  opnfllct  with  the  United  Stetes.  the 
argument  goes,  the  Sandinistas  would  quick- 
ly retreat  to  the  hills  like  the  Vletoong— 
Jungle-wtse  guerrillas— and  would  draw 
America^  troops  into  a  bloody  quagmire. 

"I  thi^k  most  people  think  it  would  be  a 
very  meAsy  business,  and  dont  want  to  do  it 
for  thatjreason."  said  Mark  Falcoff.  a  Latin 
scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  who  was  a  consultant  to  the 
Ion  on  Central  America  headed  by 
former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  A.  Klssin- 

In  Nicaragua,  where  an  American  invasion 
is  a  toifc  of  constant  speculation.  Cmdr. 
Julio  Ramos  ArgUeUo,  the  army  Chief  of 
Staff.  a|K>  said  "this  would  be  a  kind  of 
Vietnami  war." 

But  a  Contrary  view  seems  to  have  gained 
wide  acceptance  within  the  Administration. 
The  view  is  that  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua, 
however  underairable  for  political  reasons, 
would  npt  be  such  a  difficult  task  in  mili- 
tary tentis. 

silfDnnSTA  DBPIUIXIICIKS  MOTXD 

In  interviews.  American  military  officers 
and  otl^er  Oovemment  officials  familiar 
with  thel  region  argued  that  the  Sandinistas 
lacked  tfte  military  sldlls.  the  popular  base 
and  the  fsupply  lines  to  prolong  a  guerrilla 
war  in  the  face  of  an  American  invasion. 

United  States  Intelligence  sources  in  the 
region  h^ve  told  their  superiors  in  Washing- 
ton that  major  Nlcaraguan  installations  are 
lightly  (lefended.  In  the  Managua  area,  for 
example;  an  intelligence  official  said  the 
Sandintitas  had  13  potential  targets  that 
were  prdtected  by  antiaircraft  artillery,  pri- 
marily St -millimeter  and  37-mlllimeter  anti- 
aircraft^uns. 

"If  pipper  tactics  and  proper  ordnance 
were  apblled  to  those  sites,  they'd  never 
know  wl^t  hit  them."  an  intelligence  officer 
said. 

This  officer  and  others  said  that  with 
minimal  risk.  American  pilots  could  destroy 
the  smaV  Nlcaraguan  Air  Force,  radar.  artU- 
lery.  tatks,  supply  depots  and  command 
centers. 

According  to  a  source  who  has  discussed 
the  subject  with  him.  CoL  William  C.  Comee 
Jr.,  the  idlrector  of  operations  at  Southern 
Command,  has  estimated  that  it  would  take 
the  United  States  two  weeks  to  gain  control 
of  60  percent  of  the  Nlcaraguan  population. 

Colontl  Comee,  who  has  overseen  war 
games  and  other  operations  In  Central 
America  since  1982,  declined  through  a 
spokesman  to  be  interviewed.  In  Jime  he 
will  replace  Colonel  Pearcy  as  commander 
of  the  J«int  Task  Force  in  Honduras. 

Another  United  SUtes  pollUcal-milltary 
officer  ill  the  region  said  the  most  plausible 
scenario  in  the  event  of  a  full-scale  conflict 
would  be  this:  "The  U.S.  would  come  in 
heavily  for  a  month  or  so,  mostly  with  air 
strikes  against  major  facilities.  Then  a  new 
government  would  be  put  into  place,  and  it 
would  c4me  with  its  own  army." 

It  woAld  be  up  to  the  new  government, 
presumably  organized  from  the  existing 
democratic  opposition,  to  pursue  the  Sandi- 
nistas, several  military  analysts  said. 

"The  Sandinistas  would  be  up  in  the  hills, 
but  tha|  would  be  a  problem  for  the  new 
Nlcaraguan  government,"  an  American  offi- 


cer said.  "It  ifouldnt  be  our  problem.  We'd 
probably  hav4  a  program  like  El  Salvador, 
advisers  and  assistants,  but  no  Americans  in- 
volved in  the  fighting." 

One  United  States  military  officer  who 
has  briefed  members  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council  a^rted  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
people  would  Hse  up  in  support  of  an  Ameri- 
can invasion  land  the  neighboring  armies 
would  aaslst  tie  United  States  eagerly. 

In  addition,  [the  officer  has  told  smlor  of- 
ficials in  Wa^Ungton  that  the  Sandinistas 
would  find  tfe  hills  Inhospitable  because 
their  presumed  sanctuaries  are  now  inhabit- 
ed by  the  rebels  and  by  largely  conservative 
farmers  who  consider  the  ^nitin'tt^w  a 
threat  to  thelt  private  property  rights. 

The  officer  gald.  "They've  lost  the  support 
of  people  in  the  mountains."  the  officer 
said.  "Theylli  get  their  heads  chopped  off 
up  there."      j 

j  Ramos,  whose  responsibilities 
fense  of  Managua,  said  In  an 
this  was  a  dangerous  assump- 
Amerlcan  assault,  he  said, 
nods  of  NIcaraguans,  unit- 
in  their  outrage, 
^blem  for  the  Sandinistas,  ac- 
cording to  seireral  American  military  ana- 
lysts. Is  that  Nicaragua  has  no  counterpart 
of  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Minh  TraU  which  was 
used  to  dellv^  the  Vletoong  ammunition 
and  other  8ui«>lies  from  the  North.  In  Nica- 
ragua, land  siowly  routes  would  be  throui^ 
mountainous  |  Jungle,  while  air  and  sea 
routes  would  ^  policed  by  American  forces. 
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logistics  would  be  much  more  favorable 
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in  Panama  and  Puerto 

is  a  five-hour  transport 

the  American  mainland. 

added  a  cautionary  note. 

Army  34  years,  and  I've 

neat." 

Other  American  officials  noted  that  even 
the  1083  invasion  of  Orenada.  in  which 
Army,  Air  F0rce,  Navy  and  Marine  units 
swarmed  onto  a  tiny  island,  left  18  Ameri- 
can servicemen  dead  and  116  wounded. 

Invading  Nicaragua,  said  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  of  Georgia,  who  is  the  senior  Demo- 
crat on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
"would  be  a  touch  tougher  military  situa- 
tion than  that." 

TH^  POLITICAL  PITFALLS 

Many  expeijts  say  the  worst  difficulties  of 
a  United  States  invasion  would  be  political 
rather  than  njilitary. 

One  would  pe  assembling  a  stable  govern- 
ment in  Managua  from  the  contentious  mili- 
tary and  political  rebel  groups.  Another 
would  be  a  pdsslble  torrent  of  refugees  into 
neighboring  countries. 

A  senior  Costa  Rican  official  said  that  in 
the  event  of  an  invasion,  his  Oovemment 
would  probably  issue  a  statement  blaming 


the  Sandinistas  for  provoking  it  But  he 
added:  "We  will  suffer  the  consequences. 
We  wlU  have  the  Sandlniste  leaders  in  CosU 
Rica.  We  will  have  hundreds  upon  thou- 
sands of  refugees.  We  wlU  have  instabiUty." 

An  a  third  consequence,  some  experts  say. 
would  be  a  deep  and  lasting  resentment  in 
Latin  America. 

"Tou  have  to  understand  the  emotional 
scar  tissue  left  there  by  our  historical  in- 
volvement in  the  region."  said  a  former  Ad- 
ministration official,  who  supports  the 
present  White  House  policy.  "The  political, 
emotional,  psychological  cost  would  be 
high." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  5. 19851 

NlCABAOUA  AMD  THB  VA.  OPTIom:  All 
IHVASIOII  Is  OPBiaT  DiaCVBSD 

(The  following  artlde  is  based  on  report- 
ing by  Joel  Brlnkley  and  BUI  Keller  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  Brlnkley.) 

Washuiotow.  June  4.— Reagan  Adminis- 
tration officials  have  begun  openly  dlacuas- 
ing  a  subject  they  had  previously  refused 
even  to  speculate  about:  the  possibility  that 
American  combat  forces  ml^t  one  day  be 
sent  into  Nicaragua. 

No  one  in  Oovemment  is  saying  that  an 
invasion  is  imminent  or  desirable.  But  in  the 
last  few  weAs.  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
of  State  Oeoige  P.  Shulta  and  other  senior 
officials  have  for  the  fint  time  begun  warn- 
ing that  if  other  policies  fall,  the  United 
States  may  be  left  with  little  choice  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Intel  views  with  almost  50  military,  diplo- 
matic and  foreign  government  experts  In 
Washington,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicara- 
gua and  Honduras  Indicate  that  dlsnisslnn 
of  the  Issue  has  become  commonplace  In  of- 
ficial drdea. 

The  interviews  and  other  inquiries  also 
brought  to  U^t  these  points: 

Although  no  one  In  Congress  has  publicly 
called  for  United  States  military  Involve- 
ment in  Nicaragua,  the  mood  In  Capitol  Hill 
in  the  last  few  we^s  appears  to  have  shift- 
ed sharply  against  the  Sandlnlsta  Govern- 
ment. Many  members  say  there  Is  growing 
doubt  that  any  of  the  policy  options  still 
available.  Including  renewed  aid  to  the  In- 
surgents, is  Ukely  to  bring  fundamental 
changes  In  the  Sandinistas'  behavior. 

The  Administration  has  agreed  that  a 
number  of  possible  situations  would  leave 
the  United  States  little  choice  but  to  use 
military  force.  They  indude  Nicaragua  ac- 
quisition of  hlgh^>erfonnance  fighter 
planes  and  the  granting  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  right  to  establish  a  military  base  in 
the  country. 

Both  critics  and  sympathizers  of  the  San- 
dinistas say  they  would  not  be  surprised  if 
Klcaragua  committed  an  act  that  provoked 
American  intervention. 

In  Central  America.  Anmican  offidals 
and  others  assert  that  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors are  growing  more  oonoemed  by  the  day 
about  the  Sandinistas'  polldes.  In  Nicara^ 
gua.  an  American  official  said,  business 
groups  and  others  are  asking.  "When  are 
you  coming?" 

In  public  and  in  private,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  the  White  House  national  secu- 
rity adviser,  Robert  C.  McFarlane,  Mr. 
Shultz  and.  most  importantly.  President 
Reagan,  all  have  said  they  hope  the  United 
States  is  never  called  upon  to  send  Ameri- 
can forces  to  Nicaragua.  Still,  every  official 
interviewed  said  that  events  beyond  United 
States  control  could  change  that  almost 
overnight. 


OOIIOBB8S  IS  OPFOOD  TO  MHITABT  BOLX 

Without  support  from  Congress.  Adminis- 
tration offidals  agree,  military  involvement 
in  Nicaragua  Is  most  unlikely.  Today.  Con- 
gress remains  implacably  opposed. 

Many  members  reacted  with  alarm  last 
month  when  President  Reagan.  In  a  dassi- 
fled  report  to  Congress,  said  the  use  of 
American  military  force  in  Nicaragua  "must 
realistically  be  recognized  as  an  eventual 
option  in  the  region,  if  other  policy  altema- 
Uves  fail" 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion on  May  33.  Mr.  Shulta  warned  members 
of  Congress  that  if  they  did  not  approve  re- 
newed aid  for  the  American-ba^ed  Nlcara- 
guan rebels,  "they  are  hastening  the  day 
when  the  threat  will  grow,  and  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  agoniiliig  choloe  about  the 
use  of  American  conbat  troopa." 

And  In  an  Interview  on  May  33.  VnA  C. 
Ikl«,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
warned  that  If  Congress  persisted  In  what 
he  called  "a  policy  of  ptnpridEs."  It  raised 
the  risk  of  "some  variant  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  two  or  three 
years  from  now,  when  Ificaragua  Is  fuUy 
armed?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  pro- 
voke another  Culian  missile  crisis?  Are  you 
going  to  send  in  the  Marines?" 

At  the  same  time,  the  mcaiaguan  Govern- 
ment's reputation  on  Capitol  Hill  has 
soured  In  the  last  few  weeks. 

"The  Sandinistas  dcm't  have  any  friends 
up  here  any  more,"  an  aide  to  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  said.  "The  change 
has  been  almost  palpable." 

SAinnnsTA's  tbip  costs  Hm  soppobi 

A  key  event  behind  the  change  was  the 
trip  to  Moscow  by  mcaiagua's  President. 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra.  The  announce- 
ment came  on  the  day  the  House  was  voting 
on  renewed  aid  to  the  rebels,  and  many 
members  of  Congress  said  they  were 
stimned  by  the  timing. 

Soiator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  the  senior 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, said:  "What  he  did  was  rather  stupid, 
from  the  Rsnrtlnlstas'  own  point  of  view.  It 
certainly  coat  them  support  up  here." 

The  dearest  demonstration  of  the 
changed  view  is  that  both  houses  are  now 
considering  renewed  aid  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
rebels,  even  though  the  House  refused  to 
an>rove  aid  in  any  form  Just  a  few  weeks 
sgo. 

So  far,  however.  Congress  has  shown  little 
interest  in  granting  the  type  of  aid  the  Ad- 
ministration says  is  most  needed— military 
aid.  And  Gen.  Paul  F.  Gorman  told  Con- 
gress In  February  that,  even  with  renewed 
mlUtazy  aid.  the  rebels  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  change  the  Sandlnlsta  Government 
"in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  next  most  likely  step,  several  offidals 
said,  is  the  ending  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Managua 

"I  think  that  is  going  to  happen."  said 
Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar.  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Forel^  Relations  Committee.  "But  I  dont 
know  how  soon." 

If  relations  were  ended,  "then  we  might 
recognize  a  govemmmt  in  exile."  Mr.  Lugar 
said,  referring  to  an  idea  that  has  bem  dis- 
cussed among  Administration  officials. 

A  senior  official  In  the  region  said  "we 
could  permanently  station  UJB.  forces"  in 
Honduras.  If  that  falls,  the  official  added.  "I 
guess  the  strategy  would  be  a  policy  of  con- 
tainment." meaning  heavily  arming  Nicara- 
gua's neighbors.  But  Mr.  Ikl«  said.  "We 


know  from  experienee  that  that  doesnt 
work." 

TBZCHAWaS  BOtAaaSD  BT  TRB 

AHMiinanuTiOB 

In  general,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  demanded  that  Nicaragua  demllltartw. 
cot  lU  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba 
and  change  Its  f  onn  of  government  to  a  plu> 
rallstic  democracy. 

But  many  offidals  In  both  the  Nlcaraguan 
and  United  States  Governments  bdievc  the 
prospects  are  remote  that  the  Sandinistas 
wlU  adopt  policy  changes  that  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  the  United  Statea. 

"They  are  hellbent  on  pursuing  their 
poUcy."  Mr.  Iklt  said.  "The  Idea  that  you 
can  strike  a  deal  with  them  seems  unrealis- 
tic" 

In  a  speech  In  April.  Nicaragua's  Presi- 
dent, Daniel  Ortega  Saaveika,  said:  "The 
United  States  stOl  doesnt  undentand  that 
this  Is  an  irreversible  revolutionary  process 
Here,  there  can  be  no  backward  steiia." 

Senator  Lugar  said  some  members  of  Con- 
gress already  believed  that  'the  time  for  re- 
demption Is  past"  and  that  "a  Marxist  gov- 
ernment cant  reform." 

In  the  months  and  yean  ahead,  a  Senate 
aide  said,  if  further  diplomatic  sanctions  are 
tried  and  fall,  the  military  option  may  seem 
more  tempting.  "If  you  try  evetythlng  and 
none  of  it  worfca."  he  said,  then  eventually 
you  have  everyone  wo^ihf  at  the  same 


TRB  U,S.  BSUWS  TBB  LOB 

Asked  under  what  drcumstanoes  the 
United  States  mliAit  attack  Nicaragua, 
American  and  Nlcaraguan  offidals  say  the 
line  Is  most  deariy  drawn  against  the  acqui- 
sition by  Nicaragua  of  hlgh-perfonnanoe 
warplanes. 

Last  November.  American  offfcials  said 
that  they  suspected  Sovlet^nade  MIG-31  jet 
flghtets  were  aboard  a  cargo  dilp  bound  for 
Nicaragua  and  that  they  would  probably 
order  aAiat  they  called  a  "surgical"  atr 
strike  to  destroy  the  planea. 

If  the  planes  were  aboard  the  ahlp.  they 
were  never  imlnarted  But  v^ien  asked  this 
month  if  the  mearaguan  Government  had 
ghrm  up  the  Idea  of  aoquMng  MIO's,  Cmdr. 
Julio  Ramos  Arguello.  chief  of  totrillgence 
for  the  Nlcaraguan  Army,  aald  simply.  "No." 

At  the  same  time.  American  officials  say 
they  have  not  dropped  the  threat  to  destroy 
any  such  planes  and  In  fact  they  have 
broadened  It  to  Indude  Csedi-bullt  L-39  Jet 
training  planes  and  «*««"»'•  aircraft. 

The  Idea  Is  that  American  warplanes 
would  destroy  the  new  planes  and  try  not  to 
hit  anyUilng  dee.  Then  In  theory  the  attack 
would  end.  But  a  senior  Admlnlstzatian  otR- 
dal  said:  "I've  never  been  able  to  see  how 
that  kind  of  phased  operation  stops  because 
It  sets  off  an  action-reactian.  If  we  hit  the 
airport  and  majrbe  kill  80  or  90  people,  they 
could  come  at  the  embassy." 

In  »^»"T'»  Commander  Ramos  said.  "If 
the  airplanes  arrive,  and  if  they  bomb  us, 
obvloudy  we  will  be  dcring  something  about 
It." 

Another  drcumstanoe  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet-bloc  military  base  in 
Nicaragua. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said: 
"Access  for  Soviet  Backfire  or  Bear  bomb- 
ers, port  rights— any  kind  of  Soviet  military 
access,  even  without  the  presence  of  weap- 
ons systems.  That  would  be  a  threshold." 
Nlcaraguan  and  Soviet  officials  say  they 
have  no  such  plans. 
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AommaTSATiON  pkmu  "a  sscond  cuba" 

StUl  another  cinnimsUnce,  Administra- 
tion officials  say.  would  be  the  consoUdatlon 
of  Nicaracua's  Government  into  what  Ad- 
ministration officials  often  call  "e  second 
Cuba."  meaning  a  heavily  controlled.  Soviet- 
bloc  dictatorship  that  actively  promotes 
Marxist  revolution  elsewhere. 

A  senior  American  diplomat  in  the  region 
said.  "Above  all.  Ronald  Reagan  is  a  con- 
summately pragmatic  man"  who  would  not 
use  force  if  the  circumstances  did  not  war- 
rant it. 

But  Mr.  Ikl«  said.  "Even  members  of  Con- 
gress say  they  are  not  going  to  permit  a 
second  Cuba." 

With  "a  second  Cuba."  Senator  Lugar 
said,  "we  might  be  invited"  by  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  to  invade  "as  we  were  invited  in 
the  East  Caribbean."  Before  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  in  October  1M3.  the  leaders  of  sev- 
eral Caribbean  island-nations  formally  re- 
quested American  military  intervention, 
aow  m  HKioiuoHS  vnw  mcARAOtrA 

"In  public  and  private."  Senator  Nunn 
said,  the  other  countries  of  Central  America 
"would  be  strongly  opposed"  to  an  Ameri- 
can invasion  of  Nicaragua. 

But  many  American  military  and  diplo- 
matic offidmls  and  others  in  the  region  have 
reported  a  different  view  to  their  superiors 
in  Washington, 

A  senior  diplomat  in  San  Jo8«  asserted 
that  "an  awful  lot  of  CosU  Rlcans"  would 
in  fact  welcome  an  invasion. 

A  CosU  Rican  official  who  opposes  the 
idea  acknowledged  that  his  Government 
probably  would  not  condemn  it.  If  the 
United  States  invaded,  he  said,  his  Govern- 
ment would  issue  a  statement  "s^ing  some- 
thing like  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Cuban 
and  Soviet  advisers  were  invited  in.  and  that 
the  Sandinistas  provoked  it." 

CosU  Rica's  Public  Security  Minister. 
Benjamin  Pisa  Caranza,  said.  "There's  no 
way  we  can  Uve  with  a  Marxist-Leninist 
state  on  our  border  that  is  open  to  export- 
ing revolution."  But  he  declined  to  specu- 
late about  how  his  country  would  react  to 
an  American  invasion. 

In  Honduras.  President  Roberto  Suazo 
Cdrdova  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
Nicaragua  is  "like  a  cancer,  the  only  cure  is 
to  cut  it  out." 

There  is  also  a  large  and  growing  body  of 
opinion  within  the  Administration  that  the 
majority  of  Nicaraguans  would  welcome  an 
American  invasion,  several  American  offi- 
cials said. 

An  American  intelligence  officer  who  has 
interviewed  dosens  of  people  in  Nicaragua 
said:  "What  the  people  tell  me  is  'we'd  get 
out  of  jrour  wa^and  let  you  take  care  of  the 
Sandinistas'"  if  American  troops  landed. 
The  biggnt  problon  United  SUtes  forces 
would  face,  he  added,  would  be  preventing 
"severe  retribution"  against  SandinlsU  offi- 
cers. 

POIXIHG  TRI  FKOrU  OR  MARAaUA  STRKETS 

This  officer  has  been  called  upon  to  brief 
numerous  senior  Administration  officials  on 
his  views,  including  Mr.  Weinbnrger,  Mr. 
McFarlane  and  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Representative  Glom  English,  an  Oklaho- 
ma Democrat  who  opposes  some  elements  of 
the  Reagan  Administration's  policy  in  Nica- 
ragua, said  the  officer  had  briefed  him  too. 
but  Mr.  English  was  skeptical.  So  while  in 
Managua  this  month,  he  and  Senator  David 
U  Boren,  another  Oklahoma  Democrat, 
interviewed  about  15  Nlcaraguan  citizens 
they  chose  at  random  on  the  streets. 
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"Th^  were  pretty  strong  on  condemna- 
tion of  the  Government."  Mr.  English  said. 
"Virtually  aU  of  them  said  they  wanted  a 
change  In  Government,  and  one  lady  said 
fUt  o«t,  without  being  asked,  that  she 
wanted  the  U.S.  to  Invade." 

A  spDkeman  for  the  SandinlsU  Govern- 
ment. Maria  Christina  ArgUello,  said:  "They 
may  criticize  the  Government  now  because 
of  the  economy  and  the  shortages"  of  food 
and  other  items.  "But  when  there  is  an 
emerg^cy,  you  can  be  stire  they  will  take 
up  I 

HICAKAOTrAHS  FROVOKX  AN  ATTACK? 

Vicult  to  find  anyone,  friend  or  foe 
Ficaraguan  Government,  who  is  con- 
^he  Sandinistas  wUl  not  make  a  mls- 
lon  that  could  lead  to  a  military  con- 
fronUtlon  with  the  United  SUtes. 

SandtnlsU  officials  have  said  they  are 
being  clireful  not  to  give  the  United  SUtes  a 
pretex  io  attack. 

But  fdward  L.  King,  a  retired  Army  lieu- 
tenant Icolonel  who  opposes  Reagan  Admln- 
istratioli  policy  in  Nicaragua  and  has  spent 
month!  there  talking  to  numerous  Sandi- 
nlsU officers,  says  he  believes  "the  chances 
are  pretty  good"  that  Nicaragua  will  err  in  a 
mannet  that  could  lead  to  an  American  mili- 
tary regponse. 

The  view  of  Mr.  King,  who  has  wide  mili- 
tary and  civilian  experience  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  noteworthy  because  he  knows  the 
Sandinistas  well  and  because  they  say  they 
trust  him.  After  observing  them,  Mr.  King 
said,  h«  has  concluded  that  "some  of  them 
hate  ua  so  much  they  almost  have  a  death 
wish." 

Some  members  of  the  SandinlsU  leader- 
ship, he  added,  "almost  want  a  confronU- 
tlon  with  us."  "The  hotheads  say.  'Teah, 
bring  tlie  gringos  in  here'  Just  so  they  can 
kill  a  fefw  of  them. " 

le  no  case  for  the  Sandinistas,"  Mr. 
Id.  "They  are  real  blimderers." 
terican  official  with  wide  experience 
said  it  was  "martyrdom,"  not 
that  might  cause  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  pivmpt  the  United  SUtes  to  invade. 

"I  th«ik  it  is  their  sense  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  bogged  down  anyway,  and  maybe  It 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  thing  If  they  could 
survive'  an  invasion  "and  be  a  legend." 

In  Managua,  SandinlsU  officials  say  all 
such  s^eculktlon  is  nonsense.  Commander 
Ramos  and  others  said  the  Nlcaraguan  Qov- 
emment  was  interested  in  negotiation  with 
the  United  SUtes,  not  military  confronU- 
Uon.     I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President, 
these  are  the  words  and  deeds  of  a 
goven>nent  preparing  to  do  what  Is 
necessiuT  to  achieve  its  objectives  in 
Nicaragua— including  sencUng  U.8. 
combat  troops  to  war. 

Now  the  administration  has  repeat- 
edly stated  It  has  no  intention  of  send- 
ing UJB.  combat  troops  into  Central 
America.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  told  us  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  no  plan,  no  strategy,  no 
thought  of  putting  U.S.  combat  troops 
in  CeiAral  America.  We  are  all  encour- 
aged by  such  statements  and  would 
like  to.  believe  them. 

But  {the  facts  give  us  cause  for  con- 
cern.  I 

Firsi  n.S.  military  assistance  to  the 
countiles  in  the  region  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  over  the  past  5 
years. 
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Second.  I  he  United  States  has  built 
an  immens^  military  infrastructure  in 
Central  America  that  is  clearly  intend- 
ed to  supp<^rt  the  deplosrment  of  thou- 
sands of  American  troops  in  the 
region. 

Third,  the  United  States  has  con- 
ducted perpertual  military  maneuvers 
in  Central  America,  involving  as  many 
as  5,000  military  personnel  In  the  Big 
Pine  exerciges. 

Fourth,  ihe  United  States  has  ac- 
tively intervened  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Nicaragua  not  only  through 
our  suppott  of  the  Contra  operations 
but  also  with  direct  action  by  Ameri- 
cans. We  learned,  for  example,  that 
the  Defense  Department  consciously 
sought  to  ihtlmidate  the  Nicaraguans, 
to  make  the  Nicaraguans  think  that 
the  United  States  was  on  the  verge  of 
invasion.  A  senior  State  Department 
official  coiuinned  that  there  was  a 
Perception  Management  Program  at 
work  and  said,  "Every  time  there's  an 
invasion  scpa«,  they  make  some  con- 
cessions." We  learned  that  American 
surveillance  aircraft  flew  over  Mana- 
gua with  tfte  specific  purixMe  of  caus- 
ing sonic  booms  to  scare  the  Nicara- 
guans.       j 

Another  iofficial  stated  that  one  of 
the  central  purposes  of  the  military 
exercises  wks  to  create  the  fear  of  an 
invasion.  He  said  that  the  troops 
"push  very  Iclose  to  the  border,  deliber- 
ately, to  set  off  all  the  alarms." 

We  also  jeamed  from  a  report  that 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
last  Marchi  that  CIA  personnel  were 
directly  involved  in  attacking  and 
mining  Nidaragua's  harbors,  that,  in 
air  and  seal  raids,  Americans  flew  and 
fired  directly  on  Nlcaraguan  positions, 
and  that  a  CIA  plane  provided  sophis- 
ticated reconnaissance  guidance  for  at- 
tacks by  Contra  helicopters. 

The  conclusion  is  unmistakable: 
This  administration  is  preparing  for 
war  in  NicUagua.  We  are  systematical- 
ly placing  p,S.  ships,  planes  and  per- 
sonnel in  [harm's  way,  by  injecting 
them  into  situations  where,  directly  or 
indirectly,  they  are  increasingly  in- 
volved in  the  hostilities.  The  trend  is 
clear,  and  t^e  Reagan  administration's 
aims  are  sii^iilarly  dear,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Uuted  States  should  send  its 
soldiers  into  Central  America  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  a  war  unless  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have 
been  consulted  and  given  their  approv- 
al in  advance. 

I  offer  aii  amendment  that  will  cor- 
rect this  situation  by  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  into  or  over  Nicaragua  for  the 
purpose  of  combat  without  advance 
approval  of  Congress. 

This  amendment  reflects  the  deep 
and  growing  concern  of  the  American 
people  th^t  this  administration  is 
taking  us  td  war  in  Central  America. 


As  stated  in  the  amendment,  the 
word  "combat"  means  "the  Introduc- 
tion of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons 
fire  upon  an  enemy."  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  not  precluded  from 
conducting  military  training  in  El  Sal- 
vador. Nor  does  the  amendment  limit 
flights  by  American  military  aircraft 
in  the  region  carrying  out  reconnais- 
sance activities.  Only  the  introduction 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon  an 
enemy  is  prohibited. 

The  amendment  does  not  apply  in 
all  circumstances.  The  exceptions  are 
clearly  stated: 

This  prohibition  does  not  vply  if 
Congress  has  declared  war  or  enacted 
si>eciflc  authorization  for  such  intro- 
duction. 

The  prohibition  does  not  i^iply  when 
such  introduction  is  necessary  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  of  hostile 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories or  possessions. 

The  prohibition  does  not  apply  when 
such  introduction  is  necessary  to  meet 
a  clear  and  present  danger  to,  and  to 
provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  U.S.  Oovemment  person- 
nel or  U.8.  citizens. 

The  amendment  leaves  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  determination  of  when  force 
is  necessary  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  Just  listed.  The  amendment 
thereby  preserves  the  President's  au- 
thority to  respond  to  threats  to  the 
United  States,  its  Embassies,  person- 
nel, and  citizens. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  how  this 
amendment  affects  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  We  know  at  the  current 
time  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decides  to  send  Ameri- 
can troops  into  combat  in  Nicaragua, 
he  is  free  to  do  so  and  would  only  have 
to  notify  the  Congress  under  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  War  Powers  Act.  He 
would  then  be  able  to  maintain  those 
troops  for  a  period  of  60  dajrs.  What 
this  particular  amendment  provides  is 
that,  prior  to  the  involvement  of 
American  combat  troops  in  combat,  as 
defined  in  the  amendment,  the  Presi- 
dent must  obtain  positive  i^jproval.  by 
the  Congress  before  sending  those 
troops.  We  are  simply  asking  that  the 
Congress  be  permitted  to  act  prospec- 
tively, not  after  the  fact. 

I  believe,  BCr.  President,  that  given 
the  factual  situation— the  escalation  of 
American  involvement  in  the  region 
with  more  and  more  United  States 
military  personnel  in  that  area  and 
with  the  kind  of  activities  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier  in  my  statement,  that  it 
is  imi>ortant  that  we,  the  Congress, 
play  some  role  in  the  decision  before 
American  combat  troops  are  sent  to 
Nicaragua  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing weapons  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  introducing  UJ5. 


Armed  Forces  in  Central  America  for 
combat.  And  he  has  promised  to  con- 
sult with  Congress  before  taking  any 
such  action  if  such  action  is  needed. 
This  amendment  simply  takes  the 
President  at  his  word  and  puts  into 
law  what  has  been  stated  as  the  ad- 
ministration's official  position. 

This  amendment  will  not  affect  the 
activities  of  the  ctirrent  military  advis- 
ers assigned  to  El  Salvador,  nor  their 
role  in  assisting  in  the  training  of  the 
Salvadoran  military.  It  wiU  not  limit 
the  current  reconnaissance  flights  by 
UJS.  military  aircraft  in  the  region.  It 
wlU  not  limit  the  ability  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  or  Air  Forces  on  the  high  seas 
or  in  the  air  to  monitor  Soviet  or  other 
naval  activities  of  concern  to  our 
Armed  Forces. 

It  will  not  inhibit  any  duly  author- 
ized military  operations  currently 
under  way  in  Central  America  or  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  It  will  in  no 
way  limit  our  treaty  obligations  in  the 
region,  or  in  the  hemisphere  and  it 
WiU  allow  the  President  to  use  United 
States  combat  forces  to  eliminate  any 
threat  he  deems  is  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States,  and 
under  this  legislation,  it  will  not  in 
any  way  limit  the  President's  power  to 
defend  our  vital  security  interests,  to 
use  United  States,  combat  forces  for 
example  in  a  preemptive  strike  against 
any  missiles  that  might  be  introduced 
in  Central  America  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  will  not  inhibit  the  President  in 
his  power  to  use  United  States  combat 
forces  to  protect  American  lives. 
Under  this  legislation,  for  example, 
the  President  would  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  using  the  U.S.  combat  forces  to 
intervene  in  Orenada. 

Mr.  President,  a  similar  amendment 
carried  overwhelmingly  in  the  House 
last  year.  While  it  was  defeated  last 
year  in  the  Senate.  I  think  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  has  become 
dramatically  worse.  I  think  Congress 
should  be  involved  in  the  takeoff,  and 
not  Just  in  the  landing,  when  Ameri- 
can troops  are  to  be  sent  into  combat. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  arguments  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senators  from  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts.  I  take  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture the  final  comment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  that,  with  af- 
fairs in  Central  America  moving  ad- 
versely, the  amendment  that  he  and 
Senator  Hattiku)  have  suggested 
ought  to  be  adopted.  I  would  argue 
and  have  argued  earlier  that  in  fact 
the  trend  of  affairs  in  Central  America 
has  gone  well  for  this  country.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  progress 
found  in  El  Salvador,  when  so  many 
persons  on  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
and  elsewhere  argued  that  our  involve- 
ment  simply   would   come   to   know 


good,  that  hiunan  rights  would  be  vio- 
lated, that  democracy  was  impossible, 
that  we  were  in  danger  of  Involvonent 
of  American  troops  and  forces.  In  fact 
a  constituent  election  has  been  held,  a 
President  has  been  elected,  and  de- 
mocracy is  infinitely  stronger  today. 

It  can  be  argued.  I  suspect,  with  less 
force  that  donocracy  in  H<»uluras  and 
even  the  beginning  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  Ouatemala.  have  proceeded 
and  that  the  policies  we  have  adopted 
as  an  administration  and  a  Congress 
have  helped.  Others  would  argue  that 
the  people  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Honduras  have  helped  themselves;- 
that  perh^TB  the  great  heroes  are  per- 
sons in  those  countries  who  value  free- 
dom and  value  democratic  institutions. 

I  req>ectfully  would  stiggest  that  it 
is  that  this  amendment— in  the  con- 
text of  all  that  has  happened  and  all 
that  is  being  called  for— should  not 
simply  draw  out  of  context  the 
thought  of  a  demand  that  we  proceed 
to  the  negotiating  table  in  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  Nicaragua  or  that  in  a 
unilateral  fashion  we  declare  that  this 
body  must  act  before  the  President 
has  the  power  to  use  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  Nicaragua.  Oiven  all  the 
exceptions,  I  would  grant,  that  are 
part  of  the  amendment,  these  are 
steps  that  are  unwise  in  the  unfolding 
of  our  foreign  policy  and  the  unfold- 
ing of  spy  potential  success  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  in  the  earllo* 
comments  that  I  made  with  regard  to 
the  Dodd  amendment.  I  pointed  out 
that  negotiations  and  support  of  the 
democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua  are  not 
incompatible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
move  together.  I  would  suggest  that 
negotiations  without  support  of  the 
Contras.  of  the  forces  that  are  at- 
tempting as  Nicaraguans  to  bring 
about  democracy  in  that  country, 
those  negotiations  are  not  likely  to  be 
very  productive. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  asked 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  about  nego- 
tiations, their  possibilities  of  success, 
and  we  went  back  and  forth  as  to  the 
probable  results  of  those  negotiations. 
None  of  us  know.  But  I  would  say 
that,  in  the  Nimn-Lugar  amendment 
we  will  t>e  considering  later  on  this 
afternoon,  we  encourage  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations. 

I  will  state  the  exact  language.  We 
encourage  simultaneous  negotiations 
to  implement  the  Contadora  document 
objective,  to  develop  close  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  other  nations 
within  the  region  and  outside  the 
region.  We  ask  the  President  to  pursue 
vigorously  the  use  of  diplomatic  and 
economic  measures  to  resolving  the 
conflict,  including  simultaneous  nego- 
tiations. 

In  short,  I  think  we  will  find  a  larger 
majority  of  Members  of  this  body  are 
in  favor  of  negotiations  within  con- 
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text.  But  let  us  try  to  find  the  source 
of  negotiations  that  must  happen.  I 
suppose  we  are  all  concerned  with  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  pres- 
ently, and  thinking  through  how  that 
might  move  to  a  settlement.  And  I 
pick  that  particular  analogy  because  It 
is  topical  and  it  is  useful.  Negotiations 
are  a  complex  business.  To  throw  out 
a  cliche.  "Let  peace  have  a  chance,  let 
negotiations,  have  a  chance,"  is  mean- 
ingless without  the  context  of  why 
anybody  wants  to  talk. 

To  suggest  unilaterally  that  the 
President  ought  to  get  right  to  it.  send 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  others 
down  there  to  negotiate,  without  any 
reasonable  assurance  that  there  is 
anyone  in  Nicaragua  that  wants  to  ne- 
gotiate, that  wants  to  move  off  the 
dime,  is  an  exercise  in  futility.  It  is  fat- 
uous on  the  face  of  it.  There  is  a  good 
sound  to  it  None  of  us  want  war.  Ev- 
erybody wants  peace.  The  suggestion 
is  go  negotiate.  Now  negotiations  occur 
successfully,  at  least  as  opposed  to 
simply  parties  meeting  without  having 
a  whole  lot  to  say,  if  there  is  some 
reason  for  movement. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  make  today  is  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  described  it  so 
well,  six  meetings  have  occurred  in 
Mannanillo  without  movement.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  testined  public- 
ly and  privately  that  the  Sandinistas 
do  not  have  the  slightest  reason  to 
move  in  any  direction  and  indeed  they 
do  not.  To  send  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  Mansanillo  again  and  to  have  done 
nothing  to  have  assisted  the  freedom 
fighters  to  have  put  pressure  upon 
that  situation  is  not  only  to  invite  fu- 
tility in  the  negotiations  but  I  think 
incredulity  as  to  why  we  are  involved 
in  the  action  at  all,  aside  from  the 
cllched  thoughts  of  giving  peace  a 
chance  and  talk  is  better  than  war  and 
what  have  you. 

The  negotiations  that  must  occur 
are  within  Nicaragua^Nicaraguans 
with  Nicaraguans.  For  us  to  believe  for 
an  instant  that  the  significant  negotia- 
tions are  bilateral  ones  between  the 
Dnited  States  and  Nicaragua  is  to  be- 
lieve the  Nicaraguan  argument  which 
is  an  invalid  one.  The  Sandinistas  do 
not  want  to  talk  to  freedom  fighters. 
Marxists  do  not  want  to  talk  to  people 
who  want  liberty.  That  is  what  it  bolls 
down  to. 

Those  are  the  negotiations  we 
should  be  urging,  if  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  were  saying: 

Let's  mandate  that  the  RanrtlTilrtM  meet 
with  the  freedom  flcfatera.  Let's  mandate  a 
truce  and  a  cease-fire.  Let's  mandate  that 
people  stop  shooting  each  other  and  that 
they  provide  for  at  least  two  parties  for  free 
electioos.  for  freedom  of  the  press,  for  some 
kind  of  a  coontry  that  does  not  threaten  ev- 
erybody around 

The  argument  I  have  heard  thus  far 
from  the  Senator  from  Ifassachusetts 
would  imply  that  the  United  States  is 


the  agtfessor.  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
hapless  persons  upon  whom  we  are 
preyinft  and  the  gist  of  the  amend- 
ment isj  to  ask  us  to  cease  and  desist,  to 
let  thefe  persons  proceed  with  what- 
ever thby  want  to  do  in  consolidating 
Marxist  in  a  totalitarian  sense  in 
their  country,  in  threatening  El  Salva- 
dor, Hi^diuas,  or  Costa  Rica,  without 
an  ara^  or  anybody  aroimdL  to  pro- 
ceed if  they  wish  to,  for  that  matter, 
deal  with  any  and  all  countries  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  the  buildup  of  mili- 
tary assistance.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  says  that  in  the  event 
you  see  Migs  there,  Soviet  Migs.  might 
be  a  time  to  act,  that  might  be  an  ex- 
ception*  That  would  be  a  terrible  time 
to  have:  to  act,  having  f aUed  to  put  the 
pressure  that  ought  to  be  placed  upon 
that  regime  now  so  there  is  not  doubt 
on  the  tart  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  th4  whole  gist  of  the  Senate  is  to 
micromknage  our  foreign  policy  to  in- 
dicate ip  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
regardless  of  his  Judgment  as  to  how 
negotiaiions  might  prove  successful  or 
which  (pies  might  prove  successful  and 
in  what  context,  that  he  is  to  go 
anyway^  that  is  our  mandate,  that  is 
not  a  very  good  way  to  handle  foreign 
policy  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this 
case  is  l^und  to  be  unsucceraful. 

What  I  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
suggestfag  is  that  negotiations  might 
be  successful  if,  in  fact,  the  Sandinista 
government  has  some  reason  and  real- 
polltlk  t»  want  to  talk.  And  I  think 
they  might  have  some  reason. 

The  reasons  are  basically  that  their 
economic  is  shot.  The  standard  of 
living  it  declining  very  rapidly.  Our 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  testified 
before  Che  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  what  was  already  an  $800  per 
capita  Income  in  Nicaragua— on  an 
annual  t>asis— has  fallen  to  $500  in  the 
last  2  slears.  That  does  not  approach 
BangUulesh  at  this  point  but  it  is 
moving! rapidly  in  that  direction.  The 
economy  has  been  a  disas- 
lure.  The  Sandinista  govern- 
well,  we  are  at  war.  We  are 
our  resources  to  fighting  off 
I,  and  indeed  they  need  not 
fight  off  persons  who  were  involved  in 
their  ofwn  revolution.  The  Marxists 
have  no  more  claim  to  that  revolution 
than  does  Arturo  Cruz  or  various 
other  persons  who  are  In  favor  of  de- 
mocracy and  not  of  Marxism.  There  is 
every  reason  if  we  are  to  put  pressure 
on  this  body  for  negotiations  that  we 
say  loudly  and  clearly  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas it  ls|  time  for  you  to  cease  fire  and 
talk  tojyour  own  people  to  try  to  re- 
cover tke  pledges  you  made  to  all  the 
neighb^  around,  the  OAS,  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Why  we  apologize 
for  oui'  activities  which  try  to  bring 
about  ,  democracy  and  freedom  I 
cannot  Mnaglne.  There  is  no  reason  to 
do  so. 

Let  me  suggest  that  to  unilaterally 
caU  upon  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
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ate  out  of  9ie  context  of  the  Conta- 
dora  procesa  of  internal  talks  in  Nica- 
ragua, is  simply  to  ensiu%  once  again 
an  impasse  which  leads  I  suspect  to 
two  courses  of  action,  and  neither  is 
desirable.  One  was  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor DoDD  this  morning,  and  that  is  we 
Just  withdratr.  The  Senate  has  spoken 
on  that  79  t^  17.  The  other,  of  course, 
if  you  hav0  futility  of  negotiations, 
then  the  Senator  is  correct.  People 
then  get  onto  more  vigorous  measures, 
and  more  difficult  measiu'es.  That  is 
not  the  policy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  of  Massa- 
chusetts eharacterized  President 
Reagan  correctly  in  his  statement  that 
we  do  not  want  American  forces  in 
Nicaragua,  ^d  we  do  not  want  them 
in  Central  America  at  all  in  a  combat 
status.  We  do  want  to  help  people  who 
want  to  helil  themselves.  That  is  what 
we  are  about. 

Let  me  suggest  with  the  second  half 
of  the  anlendment,  namely,  that 
which  suggeMs  that  the  United  States 
could  not  broceed  to  have  armed 
forces  in  that  area  without  specific 
action  of  the  Congress  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  which  the  Senator  from 
Itfassachusetts  has  cited  does  cover  a 
number  of  possibilities.  The  War 
Powers  Act  was  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress because  chief  executives  in  a 
dangerous  world  sometimes  must  act 
rapidly  for  the  security  of  all  of  us. 
Persons  who  are  preoccupied  with  this 
question  must  still  admit  that  the 
President  must  be  our  major  foreign 
policy  spokeaman.  This  is  an  adminis- 
tration function,  with  the  advise  and 
consent  of  1  the  Senate.  The  War 
Powers  Act  tightened  that  up  a  good 
bit.  It  said  notwithstanding  any  emer- 
gencies, any  of  the  ways  in  which  our 
President  must  act,  within  60  days 
there  has  to  be  an  accounting  for  this. 
If  you  have  not  declared  war  within  60 
days  you  wltl  have  to  do  so.  There  is 
some  latitude  given  in  a  dangerous 
world  to  th^  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  is  the  way  it  ought  to 
be. 

This  ameiidment  changes  the  War 
Powers  Act  irather  significantly.  As  a 
matter  of  fdct,  it  obliterates  the  War 
Powers  Act  knd  says  before  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  case  of  Nicaragua  can 
move  there  has  to  be  affirmative  activ- 
ity except  with  the  exceptions  noted 
in  the  amendment. 

I  have  noted  the  exceptions,  and 
they  are  imbortant  ones.  Among  this 
list  I  would  bave  thought  would  have 
been  our  obligations  under  the  Rio 
Treaty  of  19JI7— if  for  example.  Nicara- 
gua attacks  Costa  Rica,  or  if  Nicara- 
gua is  involved  with  war  with  Hondu- 
ras. These  4re  not  far-fetched  situa- 
tions. In  recent  days  there  is  evidence 
that  Nicaragua  has  in  fact  been  found 
attacking  posons  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. The  feindinlstas  would  claim  it 
was  in  hot  bursult  of  Contras  or  for 


various  other  reasons.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  the  dangerous  situation  present- 
ed by  an  aggressive  force,  a  revolution 
without  borders,  a  group  of  people 
who  have  never  been  able  to  settle 
down  within  their  own  territory  but 
have  constantly  been  meddling  in 
trying  to  subvert  their  neighbors  and 
felt  that  was  simply  their  own  form  of 
democracy  in  action— it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  need  to  contemplate  other  ac- 
tivities in  which  clearly  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation and  the  Rio  Treaty  would  be 
one  of  these. 

But  I  suggest  beyond  that,  to  begin 
once  again  mlcromanaging  American 
foreign  policy  before  the  U.S.  Senate, 
there  could  be  no  movement  In  what  is 
a  vital  security  interest  of  the  United 
States  as  perceived  by  the  President, 
or  by  the  Contadora  group,  or  the 
OAS,  or  any  niunber  of  people  that 
might  meet.  It  is  not  a  good  idea.  The 
surface  i4>peal— the  thought  that 
giving  peace  a  chance,  negotiate  now, 
no  troops  in  Nicaragua,  the  cliches  of 
this  amendment  are  all  over  it— is  evi- 
dent. But  in  terms  of  sound  foreign 
policy,  it  is  simply  lifted  out  of  the 
context  of  what  is  occurring,  and 
stands  history  in  Central  America  on 
its  head. 

The  malfactors  in  this  case  are  a 
group  of  Marxists  who  have  seized  a 
revolution  from  persons  who  believe  in 
freedom.  That  is  fundamental,  and 
that  is  where  the  negotiation  ought  to 
be  occiirring.  To  try  to  tiu-n  this  on  its 
head,  see  the  United  States  as  the  mal- 
factor,  to  be  encoiuaging  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  a  time  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  involved  in  what  they 
are  doing  that  we  ought  to  rush  to  the 
table,  and  that  we  ought  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President  is  simply  in  my 
Judgment  unsound  policy.  And  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  both  parts  of 
the  amendment. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorftum  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  E^afNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
welcome  the  view  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreiflxi  Relations  Committee.  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his  un- 
derstanding of  world  history,  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  for  our  respon- 
sibilities to  stand  up  to  our  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  read  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  some- 
what differently  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
read  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  say  that  the  power  to  make 
war  resides  in  the  people's  elected  offi- 
cials in  the  Congress,  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
only  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  have  a 
voice,  ought  to  be  able  to  express  their 
views  before  sending  their  sons  to  the 


Jtmgles  of  Central  America,  and  that 
this  should  not  be  a  unilateral  decision 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  American  people 
ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  voice,  ought 
to  be  able  to  express  their  views  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  And.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  is 
willing  to  give  all  of  that  authority  to 
the  President,  to  allow  him  without 
consulting  Congress  to  send  the  sons 
from  his  own  State  of  Indiana  to  fight 
in  the  Jungles  of  Nicaragua.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  this  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  not  prepared  to 
give  up  that  authority  and  that  re- 
sponsibility to  this  President  of  the 
United  States  nor  to  any  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  failed  to  speak  on  the  same  issue 
some  years  ago  on  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
commit  that  mistake  twice,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  heard  almost  similar  argu- 
ments on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at 
the  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion—such as  "Let  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decide  these  matters." 
"How  are  we  going  to  have  the  liind  of 
information  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  President  wiU 
have?"  "Let  the  President  make  those 
decisions;  he  is  going  to  have  the 
knowledge,  the  information,  and  he  is 
going  to  have  the  briefings  from  the 
NSC  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

But  Congress  made  a  mistake  when 
it  accepted  those  arguments.  Fifty-five 
thousand  deaths  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  woimded  Americans  paid 
a  fearsome  price  for  the  failure  of  the 
Senate  to,  as  you  call  it,  "microman- 
age"  that  particular  incident. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  about  all  of  Central  America.  This 
amendment  is  targeted  on  Nicaragua. 
We  have  had  a  whole  series  of  events 
during  the  last  3  years— many  of 
which  this  body  has  authorized— with 
regard  to  Nicaragua— not  Costa  Rica, 
not  Honduras,  not  Guatemala,  but 
with  regard  to  Nicaragua. 

We  have  heard  statements,  including 
statements  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  talking  about  the  possibility  of 
the  Introduction  of  American  troops  in 
Nicaragua— not  in  Costa  Rica,  not  in 
Mexico,  but  in  Nicaragua. 

So  this  amendment  is  directed 
toward  Nicaragua.  That  certainly 
ought  to  be  understood  on  its  face. 

We  see  that  people  are  dying  in 
Nicaragua,  and  we  see  increaslDg  in- 
volvement, increasing  American  par- 
ticipation in  that  conflict.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  Sandinista  government.  I 
recognize  that  the  Sandinistas  share 
responsibility  for  the  conflict  within 
the  area  and  within  the  region. 

But  the  question  comes  back  once 
more,  Mr.  President:  Before  we  resort 
to  the  use  of  force,  before  we  send 
American    military    combat    troops. 


should  we  not  at  least  make  one  addi- 
tional effort  at  diplomacy. 

My  understanding  of  the  Manzanillo 
talks  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
understanding  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  had  briefings  on  those  negotia- 
tions. I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  di- 
vulge the  content  of  those  conversa- 
tions because  they  were  confidential.  I 
am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  had  briefings  as 
weU. 

But  I  can  give  the  assurance  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  Mannuiillo 
talks  were  not  as  empty  and  valueless 
as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  sug- 
gested. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  in- 
cluded in  his  own  resolution  a  section 
urging  the  President  to  go  back  for 
further  negotiation  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  wisely  so.  I  gather  that  the 
principal  difference  he  makes  between 
his  urging  and  our  urging  involves  the 
other  different  provisions  of  his 
amendment. 

But  whatever  the  circumstances, 
whatever  the  framework.  I  hope  the 
Secretary  of  State  will  resume  those 
negotiations.  We  have  a  President  of 
the  United  States  who  says  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  Gorbachev.  Per- 
haps Senator  Lucab  can  tell  us  what 
greater  sense  of  hope  he  has  about 
that  conversation,  based  upon  our 
President's  statements  about  Gorba- 
chev and  Gorbachev's  statements 
about  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  opposed  to  his  lack  of  hope 
about  talking  with  the  Sandinistas 

We  have  had  negotiations  with  all 
the  Eastern  European  countries  on 
MBFR.  We  have  also  had  negotiations 
with  Fidel  Castro  about  Cuban  fami- 
lies in  the  United  States  and  the  re- 
entry of  certain  Cubans  back  to  Cuba 
foUowing  the  Mariel  boatllft.  Why  not 
talk  to  the  Sandinistas? 

We  have  people  dying  in  Nicaragua 
every  day,  and  there  is  a  real  danger 
of  American  involvement  in  the  form 
of  American  combat  troops  in  the 
future— not  according  to  this  Soiator 
from  Massachusetts  but  according  to 
this  administration's  Secretary  of 
State. 

So  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency,  Mr. 
President,  that  propels  some  of  us  in 
this  body  to  offer  what  constructive 
suggestions  we  might  have  to  try  and 
see  if  additional  steps  can  be  taken  to 
make  siue  that  if  direct  U.S.  involve- 
ment is  to  occur.  Congress  will  be  con- 
sulted. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senators  will  be  able  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  simply  urges  a  restunp- 
tion  of  talks— that  Is  not  mlcroman- 
agement— and  It  makes  it  possbfle  for 
Congress  to  speak  and  to  vote  before 
we  send  our  sons  to  the  Jungles  of 
Nicaragua,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
mlcromanagement. 
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I  would  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
•creed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GosTOir).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
as  I  was  occupying  the  chair,  I  listened 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  talking 
about  the  power  of  war.  This  is  some- 
thing which  has  deeply  concerned  me 
ever  since  this  body  unwisely  passed 
the  War  Powers  Act.  I  would  liite  to 
read  from  the  Constitution  the  powers 
of  Congress. 

We  have  the  power  to  declare  war. 
What  does  that  mean?  Just  what  it 
says.  The  President  has  called  the 
troops  out.  I  think.  202  times  in  the 
history  of  our  country  and  there  have 
been  five  declarations  of  war,  two  of 
those  in  the  same  war.  We  could  de- 
clare war  here  all  day  long.  But  only 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  his  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  can  send  troops  into  war.  If  we 
want  to  declare  war,  then,  it  is  a  nice 
thing  to  do  and  one  that  the  Presi- 
dent. I  think,  would  always  enjoy 
having  done. 

We  can  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and 
Reprisals  and  make  niles  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

We  raise  and  support  armies  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use 
shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2 
years. 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

Here  is  one  we  have  sadly  overlooked 
our  responsibilities  in:  It  has  been 
since  1922  since  we  exercised  this 
power,  to  make  rules  for  the  govem- 
mtaat  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces. 

I  can  promise  my  colleagues  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  woric- 
ing  on  that  right  now. 

Now  let  us  look  very  quickly  at  the 
power  of  the  President.  I  have  to 
admit  that  this  has  never  been  really 
clearly  defined  in  the  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  always  re- 
fused to  make  a  determination  of  this 
because,  as  they  rightly  say.  in  my 
opinion,  if  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  executive  branch  and  the  leglda- 
tive  branch  can  make  a  decision,  there 
is  no  need  for  the  Court  to  get  into  it. 

Section  2: 

The  President  shall  be  Comnumder  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  «nd  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  Into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States.  He  may  reqtilie  the 
opinion .  .  . 

And  so  forth  and  so  on. 

But  only  the  President,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, can  send  our  troops  to  war.  If  it 
is  the  feeling  of  Members  of  this  body, 
in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  that 
only  the  Congress  should  have  that 
power,  then  I  suggest,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  prepare  a  constitutional 
amendment  and  put  it  up  to  a  vote  of 
the  people.  I  do  not  think  the  Ameri- 


can deople  want  535  people  gxiided  by 
535  Idifferent  sources  of  strength 
makifig  the  decisions  concerning 
in  this  country.  The  great 
of  this  coimtry,  up  until 
times,  has  been  the  fact  that 
Ident  has  the  right  to  f  ormu- 
>reign  policy,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  this  body,  and  has  the 
powtf  of  the  troops  to  back  that  up. 

I  tHink  we  are  treading  on  very  dan- 
gerous ground  when  we  keep  bringing 
up  amendments  and  talking  alx>ut  the 
powet-  of  this  body  or  the  other  body 
to  send  troops  into  war.  There  is  no 
constitutional  authority  for  it  at  alL 

I  tliank  my  friend  from  Indiana  for 
jrield^. 

Ur.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  yi«ld  time  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesotiL  How  much  time  does  the  Sena- 
tor w^nt? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  shall  take 
only  $0  seconds. 

Mr..  LUGAR.  I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.;  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senaltor  from  Indiana. 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

tir'  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  d4  so  because  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  amendment  begs  the  issue  of  the 
real  ^d  present  danger  that  the  San- 
dinistfei  regime  poses  to  its  Central 
American  neighbors,  not  to  the  United 
State!.  No  one  would  reasonably  claim 
that  ihe  United  States  is  in  immediate 
danger  of  a  Sandinlsta  invasion  from 
the  aputh.  Tet.  this  amendment  de- 
mandb  an  immediate  response  on  our 
part  to  any  hostile  attack  upon  the 
United  States,  its  Embassy  in  Mana- 
gua, or  its  citizens  in  Nicaragua. 

Sim^  stated.  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
amendment  addresses  the  real  ques- 
tion. The  threat  of  the  Sandinista 
regime  to  the  United  States  is  not  the 
Immediate  security  problem  involved 
here.  Rather,  the  issue  is  whether  the 
emerging  democracies  in  Central 
Amei^ca  are  immediately  threatened 
by  tlije  aggressive  and  hoetUe  actions 
of  thp  Sandinistas.  I  would  respond 
strongly  in  the  affirmative. 

In  the  past  week,  we  have  seen  at 
least  (three  clear  indications  of  the 
Sandkilstas'  plana  for  their  neighbors. 
During  this  time,  the  Sandinistas  have 
launmed  cross-border  incursions  using 
substgntial  forces  against  their  neigh- 
bors. !the  Costa  Ricans  and  the  Hon- 
diutuB.  Tet,  the  Sandinistas  immedi- 
ately rushed  before  the  international 
medi«  to  claim  that  they,  amazingly 
enouih,  were  the  aggrieved  party. 
Theii^  obvious  hope  is  that  few  people 
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states.  Senator  Kshiudt  has  missed 
the  real  itsue.  This  debate  should  in- 
stead be  one  which  states  this  ooim- 
try's  wllliagness  to  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  democracy  to  Nicara- 
gua and  (o  recapture  the  democratic 
spirit  and  the  broad  popular  support 
which  chgracterized  the  1979  Nicara- 
guan  revolution.  I  believe  that  Senator 
LooAR  hai  made  a  critical  point— the 
Sandinistas  wHl  negotiate  only  when 
they  belii^e  that  it  is  to  their  advan- 
tage or  wnen  sufficient  pressure  has 
been  exeited  upon  them.  Last  week, 
during  m$  visit  to  Central  America, 
this  point  I  was  hammered  home  to  me 
by  nearly  kll  of  the  Central  Americans 
with  whom  I  met.  Conservatives,  liber- 
als, socialists,  businessmen,  religious, 
and  camp^sinos  all  stressed  that  only 
the  United  SUtes  possessed  the  suffi- 
cient capability  to  bring  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  th^  negotiating  table  with  the 
Nicaragua^  democratic  onwsition. 
Not  the  Sandinistas'  neighbors.  Not 
the  Contadora  group.  Not  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

Clearly  Ithe  only  effecUve  negotia- 
tions will  |be  those  which  consider  all 
of  the  factions  currently  embroiled  in 
the  Nicaiteuan  dvll  war.  Still,  the 
SandinistiJB  have  steadfastly  refused 
to  negotia^  in  good  faith  with  any  ele- 
ment of  the  opposition.  Just  last  we^ 
for  example,  the  Sandinistas  inexplica- 
bly broke  off  negotiations  with  Brook- 
lyn Rivera's  Mlsurasata  group.  This 
week,  the  Sandinistas  showed  their 
complete  disinterest  in  a  democratic 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict 
with  the  Miskito  peoples  by  turning 
their  guni  on  Rivera's  Miskito  war- 
riors.        I 

How  cat!  we  let  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  opposition  stand  alone 
ow  that  the  BmmtTiift^Mf 
,te  only  in  bad  faith?  We 
demonstrated  at  the  bi- 
o  talks  and  at  the 
Contadora  negotiations, 
talks  are  useful  when  the 
parties  are  serious  about 
I  have  seen  no  firm  evi- 
Sandinistas  have  acted 
with  any  ^rlousness  in  any  of  these 
processes.  I  therefore  see  no  reason 
why  we  shjould  enter  into  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations |with  a  regime  which  has  no 
intention  *f  negotiating  with  the  real 
aggrieved  [party  in  this  dispute,  the 
Nicaragua^  people. 
The   Setiator   from 
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outside  Nicaragua  will  care  to  look    anybody  irt  the  body,  dealing  with  this 


into  the  facts  of  these  examples  of 
Sandipista  aggression. 

By  Shifting  the  focus  of  the  Sandi- 
nista threat  away  from  the  Central 
American  nations  and  onto  the  United 


issue  at  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
kept  us  from  dealing  with  this  issue 


yesterday. 


Now,  somehow,  this  process 


has  chosei  i  this  particiilar  moment  in 


my  life  to 


make  me  make  a  decision 
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about  being  with  my  son  or  twing  with 
an  issue  I  care  a  lot  about.  I  intend  to 
take  the  option  of  being  with  my  son. 

I  hope  that,  somewhere  in  this  insti- 
tutional process,  someone  would  have 
the  consideration  to  postpone  any  fur- 
ther votes  on  this  amendment  until 
after  ^proximately  4  o'doclc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  move  to  the 
vote  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  shs^ 
yield  back  all  the  time  on  my  side 
unless  others  are  prepared  to  debate.  I 
think  the  Issues  have  been  well  stated. 

I  say  this  in  conclusion:  Obviously, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  does  not 
want  to  send  young  men  from  Indiana 
or  Blassachusetts  or  Blinnesota  to  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  process 
today  Is  one  in  which  we  try  to  divine 
how  to  make  certain  we  will  have 
peace  in  our  hemisphere  and  safety 
for  our  people.  I  think  that  is  clear. 
The  question  Is  the  matter  of  the  con- 
text and  the  tactics  of  how  negotia- 
tions might  work  and  what  the  proper 
powers  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are. 

I  think  we  have  had  a  good  debate.  I 
hope  that  both  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment wiU  be  defeated. 

I  jrield  back  all  the  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  wotild  withhold  on  that,  I 
want  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Bfr.  HastI. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  indicate  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  con- 
trol over  the  timing  of  this  measure 
today  was  not  in  the  hands  of  those  of 
us  who  are  calling  up  this  amendment. 
I  am  happy  to  give  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  a  live  pair  on  this  amend- 
ment if  he  wants  to  be  with  his  son 
this  afternoon. 

BCr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  have  time 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  4 
minutes  and  30  seconds  remaining. 

lii.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  I  shall  not  even  take 
that  time  if  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota is  trying  to  vote  and  go  some 
place  else.  Is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yes,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  badL.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  division  1  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  biU  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  lUi.  Abm- 
STROHO],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DDiTOifl,  and  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming  tlir.  Wallop],  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Bfr.  East],  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DnrroH].  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop],  would  each 
vote  nay.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoKTOH).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  4S— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  108  Leg.] 
TEAS— 48 


Baueus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Btngunkn 

Boren 

Bradley 


BunUek 

Byrd 

ChUea 

Cranston 

DeOoodni 

Dizeo 

Dodd 

Eatfeton 

Ezon 


Abdnor 

Andrevi 

BoKhwtU 

Cbafee 

Cochran 

Cohen 

lyAnisUi 

Danfortb 

Dole 

Domenld 

Durenberser 


Pord 

Olenn 

Oore 

BatUn 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Helns 

Inouye 

Johnatoo 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

lAutenbers 


Meleber 

Metaenbaum 

UltcheU 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Prozmlre 

Pryor 

Rietle 

Rockefeller 


Levin 

liathiaa 

Matjiinasa 

NATS— 48 

OriMley 

Hatch 

HawUn 

Hecbt 

HefUn 

Helm* 

HoUingi 

Humphrey 


Weteker 
7orln«ky 


Moynlhan 

Murkoanki 

Nieklea 


Kaiten 
Lasalt 


Oam 

Ooldwater 
Oorton 
Oranun 


Ajmatroos 
Denton 


Lugar 


McClure 
McConnell 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Wlmpaon 

Stafford 

Stennli 

Stereni 

Synum 

Thunnood 

Trtble 

Warner 

WUaon 


NOTVOTINO— 4 


WaUop 


[Mr.  Dertoh],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Ddrkrbcrgis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  lUi.  Wallop] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Setiator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DSRTOR]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  64.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  109  lies.! 


Andreva 


BIden 


Burdlek 

Cranaton 

Dodd 

tUUUn 

Ezon 

Oore 

HaiUn 


Abdnor 


TEAS— 31 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Inouye 

Kerry 

LautcBberc 

Leahy 

Levin 


Pen 


Stafford 


MfkiMT 


Boren 

Boaehwita 

Bradley 

Bumper* 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Ctallea 

Cochran 

Cohen 

D-Amato 

Danfarth 

DeOooetnl 

DIxan 

Dole 

Domenld 


NATS— 84 

Ooldwater 
Oorton 

Oraaaley 
Hatch 


Hadtt 


HoDinci 

Humphrey 

Johnstflo 


Ptord 
Oam 
Olenn 


MeClnre 

MeCoondl 

Moynlhan 


Zotinky 


So  division  1  of  the  amendment  (No. 
272)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  di- 
vision 1  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  VLt.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  division  2  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and  tiays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call 
theroU. 

The  assistant  legislative  tietk.  called 
therolL 

&Ir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Durxrbzrgxr].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "luiy."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Semitor  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Arm- 
STROifo],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  UVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOU8LT  RB(X>RDKI>-1 

Kennedy,  for 


NOTVOTINO— 4 

Wallop 


Armitranc 
Denton 

So  division  2  of  the  amendment  (No. 
272)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  move 
to  reconsidel-  the  vote  by  which  divi- 
sion 2  of  amendment  272  was  rejected. 

BCr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  BCr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  order  says  ttuit  we 
will  now  proceed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Hart. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  recognize  Sena- 
tor Hart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee  ).  The  Sefiator  from  Colorado 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
theC^hair. 
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(Purpow:  To  restrict  the  drcumatances 
under  which  combat  unlU  of  tbe  VA 
Anned  Forces  mmy  be  introduced  Into 
Cmtrsl  America) 

Mr.  HART.  BCr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration; 

The   PRB8IDINO   OFFICZai.   The 

derii  will  report 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [ICr.  Hakt], 

propoees  an  amendment  numbered  373.  On 

pace  31.  after  line  23.  add  the  followins: 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.        

The  PRESZDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pace  31.  after  line  23.  add  the  foUow- 
inr 
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Ssc.  Ml.  (a)  The  Congrea  finds  that- 

(1)  the  Ooverament  of  Nicaraaua  has  dla- 
recarded  Its  commitments  to  internal  plu- 
ralism and  noo-intenrentlan  in  Its  neish- 
bon'  attain,  and  thereby  caused  grave  con- 
cern in  the  United  States  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America: 

(3)  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
has  idaced  an  eoonomle  embargo  on  mcara- 
gua  and  resorted  to  other  economic  and  po- 
llttcal  pressures  to  affect  the  poUdea  of 
Nicaragua: 

(3)  tbe  Increasingly  frequent  presence  of 
American  combat  troops  in  Central  America 
for  training  ezerdses.  partlnilarty  In  the 
current,  extremely  tense  atmosphere,  does 
not  advance  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  may  lead  to  mlllUry  conflicts:  and 

(4)  tbe  Ooverament  of  the  United  States 
should  place  Ita  first  priority  on  diplomatic 
inltlattvea  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
policy,  and  su^  Initiatives  should  precede 
any  use  or  threat  of  milttaiy  force. 

(bXl)  No  combat  units  of  the  Armed 
Poices  of  the  United  States  may  be  sent 
into  tbe  teiTttoiry,  aimiace,  or  waters  of 
OoaU  Rica.  B  Salvador.  Ou^emala.  Hondu- 
ras, or  Nicaragua  for  training  ezerdses  or 
any  other  purpose  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless— 

(A)  the  Ooogress  has  authoriwd  the  pres- 
ence of  such  units  In  advance  by  a  Joint  res- 
olution enacted  Into  law;  or 

(B)  the  preeeute  of  such  units  Is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
United  States  dtlaens,  or  to  respond  to  a 
dear  and  present  dango'  of  military  attadc 
on  the  Uhtted  Statea. 

(2)  In  dther  case  described  In  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  President  should 
advise  and.  to  the  extent  passible,  consult  in 
advance  with  the  Omgreas. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
KxaxT  and  I  are  introducing  an 
amendment  which  will  increase  con- 
gressional oversight  over  the  introduc- 
tion of  n.S.  combat  forces  in  Central 
America. 

The  amendment  would  require  con- 
gressional mproval— in  the  form  of  a 
joint  resolution— prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  combat  troops  in 
Centad  America  for  training  exercises 


or  other  purposes.  It  would,  however, 
allow  the  President  to  introduce 
trooB  immediately  in  the  event  that 
the  united  States  was  threatened  with 
attach  or  American  lives  were  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Our  amendment  is  intended  as  a 
i^prevention  measure  to  place 
on  the  increasing  numbers  of 
forces  on  maneuver  and  to  reduce 
kelihood  that  those  troops  will 
become  entangled  in  a  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  United 
States  increased  the  scope  and  intensi- 
ty of  [military  maneuvers  in  Honduras 
in  19|3,  we  have  witnessed  the  nearly 
constant  presence  of  American  combat 
troopp  on  the  border  of  Nicaragua.  At 
tbe  ebd  of  April,  that  presence  num- 
bered nearly  11,000. 

Duiing  these  latest  maneuvers  UA 
tanks  and  heavy  equipment  came 
withiti  3  miles  of  the  Nicaraguan 
bord^. 

Thfre  is  little  to  suggest  that  such 
displays  of  might  have  advanced 
American  foreign  policy  objectives  in 
the  region  since  they  began  on  an  ex- 
pand^ basis  in  1983.  But  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  these  large  munbers 
of  U^.  troops  in  dose  proximity  to  on- 
goina^  fighting  between  the  Contras 
and  t^e  Sandinistas  is  a  case  where  a 
display  of  American  military  power  for 
symUtlic  purposes  is  tangibly  increas- 
ing tihe  prospects  that  the  United 
Stateg  wiU  become  directly  involved  in 
hostilities. 

All  too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
seen  tiations  start  down  the  path  to 
war  ^n  the  basis  of  miscalculations, 
imintentional  clashes,  and  unforeseen 
crisis.  Promoting  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  American  troops 
so  close  to  forces  that  are  f  ightdng  in 
eamegt— so  close  to  a  nation  with 
which  we  have  such  severe  disagree- 
ment#— is  like  placing  a  match  in  a  tin- 
der   ; 

I  amendment  would  not  have  the 
of  banning  troop  maneuvers, 
)uld  it  interfere  with  UJS.  intelli- 
gathering  ciujabilities  nor  pre- 
vent tJB.  military  advisers  from  aiding 
f  rien^  nations  in  the  region.  We  are 
not  s(iggesting  that  the  United  States 
should  not  conduct  any  training  exer- 
cises in  Central  America. 

Thig  amendment  would  simply 
ensuife  that  Congress  subjected  plans 
for  tpe  introduction  of  troops  into 
Central  America  to  careful  and  delib- 
erate review,  to  ensure  that  such  ac- 
tions are  dictated  by  UJS.  security  re- 
quirements, are  commensurate  with 
the  need  to  train  allied  forces  in  the 
regiogi.  and  are  not  a  form  of  danger- 
ous gMnboat  diplomacy  carried  out  on 
land.  I 

Mr^  President,  our  amendment  is  es- 
Important  now,  in  light  of  the 
administration's  decision  to 
impose  an  economic  embargo  on  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  increasing  likeli- 
hood [that  this  Congress  wlU  provide 


some  sort 

Contra 

other 
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of  aid  to  the  anti-Sandlnista 
foi-oes  through  third  parties  or 
indirect  means. 


I  oppos^  these  policies.  But  regard- 
less of  wh^re  one  stands  on  the  embar- 
go or  Contra  aid— it  is  clear  that  to- 
gether they  reflect  an  escalation  in 
tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  the  ftajidinistas;  tensions  which 
are  already  nmning  extremely  high. 

Now  is  ftie  time  to  mandate  a  thor- 
ough concessional  debate  ^or  to  ad- 
ditional massive  introduction  of  UJS. 
troops  in  ihe  region— not  after  events 
have  gottte  out  of  hand,  and  our  only 
option  is  ^  become  embrofled  in  con- 
flict. 


will  not  in  any  way 

President's  prerogative  to 

lives  or  respond  to 

of  attack.  We  are  not  at- 

interf «e  with  the  author- 

(ecuUve.  Rather  with  this 

we   have   attempted   to 

inable  balance  between 

It's  need  for  flexibility  in 

foreign  affairs  and  the 

responsibility   for  passing 

that  could   lead   this 


Our 
limit  t 
protect 
the 

tempting 
ity  of  the 
amend 
strike 
the  Presid 

001 

Congress' 
upon  po] 
Nation  int 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendmei|t  is  scnnewhat  ■imn^i-  to  the 
previous  ttnendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  ffom  Biassachusetts.  but  it  is 
also  somowhat  different  Its  differ- 
ences are  these:  The  purpose  of  my 
amendmeikt  is  to  proscribe  the  level  of 
combat  f  o^res  the  United  States  may 
introduce  into  the  region  of  Central 
America,  is  defined  by  toteUOe  terms, 
to  those  fisted  countries— unless  the 
President  jDf  the  United  States  has  re- 
ceived priar  congressional  authority. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,! and  the  reason  for  bringing 
it  forward  on  this  bill  are  quite  obvi- 
ous. Thek«  is  deepening  concern 
among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  injthis  Chamber  and  through- 
out the  Cnngress  about  whether  the 
administnttion  may  be  planning  for  or 
Q  some  sort  of  military 
Nicaragua.  That  con- 
deepened  by  published 
quotations  of  anonymous 
ition  officials  and  sources  in 
Department,  the  State 
it,  and  the  White  House 
that  stigg^  that  those  pluis  have 
indeed  been  made,  and  that  there  is  a 
body  of  thought  within  the  adminis- 
tration nt  ich  strongly  advises  that  we 
be  prepanid  on  fairly  short  notice  to 
undertake  that  kind  of  mHitaiy  oper- 
ation. 


intent 
action 
cem  has 
reports 
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time  of 

tential  los^ 

American 

American 

each 

might 

the  constituents 

not  take 
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Member 
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.  I  will  not  take  the 
Senate  to  parade  the  po- 
of American  lives  posed  by 
involvonent  in  a  Central 
conflict;  or  to  suggest  to 
of  the  Senate  what  this 
to  their  own  families  or  to 
they  represent.  I  will 
Senate's  time  to  analyze 


ttie 


and  compare  this  potential  to  that  of 
our  recent  and  tragic  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia.  There  are  differences. 
I  realize  those  differences  of  geogra- 
phy, differences  of  American  interests, 
and  all  the  rest.  I  do  not  by  this 
amendment.  Mr.  President.  Intend  to 
draw  a  one-to-one  analogy  between 
the  sad  experience  we  had  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  potential  for  an  even  sadder 
exijerienee  In  Central  America. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado— and  I  think  reflective  of  the 
view  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people— that  to  seek  to  solve  the 
thorny  and  complex  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America,  and  otu-  relations  with 
Nicaragua  through  an  Invasion  force 
or  through  direct  military  interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  absent 
some  more  Immediate  threat  to  our 
own  security  and  our  own  vital  inter- 
ests—would be  an  act  of  folly  of  the 
deepest  dimension. 

I,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
have  no  particular  inside  information 
about  what  the  administration  may 
plan  or  may  intend,  or  what  have 
those  who  favor  some  greater  military 
presence  may  have  over  the  thtwUng 
of  the  Presidait  of  the  United  States 
or  of  this  administration.  But  I  do 
know.  Mr.  President,  that  aU  of  the  in- 
gredients are  there  for  that  act  of 
folly— a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  key  poUcymakers  in  our 
OovoTunent  and  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  some  military  officials,  to  re- 
solve an  increasingly  ctnnplex  problem 
for  UJS.  diplomacy  by  a  swift  and 
hopefully  decisive  military  action. 

I  think  any  of  us  who  have  studied 
the  situation  in  Central  America  for 
even  one  moment,  or  who  have  read 
even  10  pages  of  military  history, 
know  that  action  would  not  be  swift, 
and  it  is  far  from  certain  that  it  would 
be  decisive.  In  this  reelect.  I  think 
there  is  a  certain  question  whether 
people  have  learned  any  lessons  in 
Vietnam  or  not.  Nevertheless.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  any  person  with 
commonsense  and  reasonable  Judg- 
ment would  have  to  quarrel  with  the 
unnamed  official  In  the  Pentagon 
quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  article 
saying  that  we  could  occupy  Nicaragua 
and  it  would  be  as  easy  "as  falling  off 
a  log." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  reluctant  to 
personalize  these  Judgments  and  these 
decisions.  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
Just  hvpens  to  be  the  father  of  a  19- 
year-old  son,  presumably  a  son  who 
would  be  subject  to  any  involvement 
this  country  might  undertake  in  the 
short  or  long  term  in  Central  America 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  his  son, 
being  as  patriotic  as  any  other  young 
American,  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  engage  himself  in  the  defense  of 
this  coimtry  and  its  vital  interests 
whenever  called  upon  by  his  Oovem- 


ment in  any  kind  of  legitimate  cause.  I 
think  the  issue  before  this  Chamber 
today  is  whether  a  military  invasion  of 
Nicwagua  is  a  Justifiable  cause,  calling 
upon  the  potential  loss  of  many  19- 
year-olds  sfanDar  to  this  Senator's  son. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  discussed 
here  today,  and  in  the  hitfiest  tradi- 
tions of  the  debates  of  the  U.8.  Senate 
throughout  history— to  delate  who 
does  or  should  have  the  authority  to 
commit  this  Nation  to  acts  of  war  or 
military  enterprises.  It  was  suggested 
earlier  in  a  previous  debate,  a  previous 
amendment  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oolowatzb]  that 
the  Coagreas  has  gone  too  far  in 
making  foreign  policy  or  involving 
itself  in  fundamental  decisions  about 
deployment  of  American  military 
forces;  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
Just  a^e  the  President  whatever  au- 
thority he  needs  and  trust  his  Judg- 
ment to  do  whatever  he  thinks  is  best 
for  this  Nation.  If  any  of  us  are  stu- 
dents of  American  history,  and  try  to 
sort  our  way  through  the  history  of 
ideology  in  this  country,  we  find  argu- 
ments of  that  sort  ironic. 

For,  after  all.  it  was  the  more  con- 
servative elements  of  those  who 
founded  this  country,  our  Founding 
Fathers,  who  insisted— who  insisted— 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  have  considerable 
authority  in  issues  relating  to  foreign 
aid  ventures  by  this  Nation,  intona- 
tional  relations,  or  relationships  with 
other  countsles. 

It  was  the  concern  on  the  part  of 
those  conservatives,  those  conservative 
Founding  Fathers,  that  an  all-power- 
ful Executive  might  in  fact  abuse  that 
power  and  unnecessarily  involve  this 
Nation  in  unwise  activities  and  adven- 
tures abroad,  military,  diplomatic  and 
otherwise. 

Let  me.  for  example,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
President,  dte  Thomas  Jefferson  on 
the  question  of  congressional  involve- 
ment with  req)ect  to  declaring  and 
waging  war,  or  being  involved  in  mili- 
tary ventures  abroad. 

In  a  letter  in  1807  to  then-Vice  Presi- 
dent Clinton.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  this  to 
say: 

The  power  of  (Vrlarlng  war  being  with  the 
legislature,  the  executive  should  do  nothing 
necessarily  committing  them  to  dedare  war. 

In  other  words.  President  Jefferson 
in  1807  was  saying  that  the  Coagttm 
should  not  permit  Itself  to  get  into  the 
position  where  Presidents  can  so  pre- 
commlt  this  Nation,  so  expose  its  in- 
terests unnecessarily,  that  the  Con- 
gress then  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
intervene  to  carry  out  that  commit- 
ment. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  sajflng  the 
President  should  not  have  that  power 
because  the  power  of  declaring  war  Is 
with  the  legislature. 

He  said  earlier  to  James  Madison  in 
1798: 


As  the  executive  eamiot  dedde  the  quea- 
ttoo  of  war  oo  tbe  affirmative  side- 
Let  me  repeat  that 

As  the  executive  cannot— 
He  does  not  say  "should  not"— 
cannot  dedde  the  queatkm  of  war  on  tbe  af- 
firmative side,  neltber  can  be  do  so  on  the 
negative  side  by  preventing  the  competent 
body  from  ddlbenttiw  oo  the  question. 

Onoe  again,  anttrlpating  his  state- 
ment to  V^Bt  President  Clinton  some 
14  years  later,  he  Is  saying  that  it  is  ac- 
cepted doctrine,  constitutlanal  doc- 
trine, that  the  Executive  cannot— he  Is 
not  saying  should  not  but  cannot— 
commit  this  Nation  to  war  on  the  af- 
firmative side  by  an  affimattve  deela- 
raticm.  Therefore,  logically  the  execu- 
tive should  not  have  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  CcmsresB.  which  he  calls  "the 
competent  body."  from  deUboattng  on 
that  question. 

The  Presidait  cannot  by  any 

tlve   means,    preclude   the ^ 

from  exercising  Its  coostttutlanal  man- 
date to  determine  when  this  Nation 
goes  to  war. 

Then  finally,  in  an  even  earlier 
letter  to  Madison.  Jefferson  said: 

We  have  already  given  one  effective  check 
to  the  dog  of  war  by  traosfteiliw  the  powsr 
to  dedare  war  from  the  exeeottve  to  the  leg- 
islative body,  from  those  who  are  to  spend 
to  those  irtio  are  to  pay. 

The  "we"  he  Is  reforlng  to  is  not 
only  himself  and  Mr.  Madlsoo  but  the 
other  framets  of  the  Coostttutloo 
who.  in  thdr  wisdom,  were  eooeemed 
about  a  too  powerful  Exeeuttve,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  commlttliw 
this  Nation  to  war.  He  says: 

We  have  taken  that  power  away.  We  have 
already  given  one  effective  cheek  to  the  dog 
of  war  by  transferring  the  power  to  dedare 
war  from  the  executive  to  the  legldattve 
body. 

Namely,  those  irtio  can  vend 
money,  the  President  to  those  who 
pay  the  Mils,  the  Congress. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  m  this  same 
subject  in  the  questloo  of  constitu- 
tional sharing  of  power  in  fondgn 
policy,  Alexander  wamntnw  himself, 
known  throughout  history  as  a  propo- 
nent of  the  strong  executive  theory, 
wrote  this  in  the  Federalist  Papers  on 
this  subject 

llie  hlstoiy  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinian  of  human 
virtue  which  would  malce  it  wise  for  the 
nation  to  commit  Interests  of  so  delicate  and 
momentous  a  kind  as  those  wlildi  ooneen 
Its  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  wocld  to 
the  sole  rtlspoasl  of  a  uiaglsUate,  created  In 
dreumstanoe  as  would  be  a  President  of  the 
United  States. 

BCr.  President  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  indlnaticm  of  the  Senate,  for 
better  or  worse  at  the  present  time,  to 
debate  the  history  of  irtio.  under  our 
Constitution,  does  or  does  not  have,  or 
should  or  should  not  have,  the  power 
to  commit  this  Natl<m  to  war.  I  wish  It 
wore,  because  I  think,  Mr.  Presldoit  If 
I  read  what  is  happening  in  this  ooun- 
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try— in  its  highest  circles  of  power- 
that  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  debate  we 
ought  to  be  having  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
goodly  number  of  Senators  here. 

It  is  tragic.  It  is  unfortunate,  that 
crises  occur,  that  decisions  are  made, 
and  then  the  hue  and  cry  arises  and 
elected  officials  summon  themselves  to 
the  reqiectlve  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress and  start  debating  about  how  we 
got  Into  this  mess. 

Better,  it  seems  to  me.  if  we  were  to 
spend  a  tenth  of  the  time  today  debat- 
ing about  who  should  or  should  not 
have  the  power  to  commit  this  Nation 
to  war.  That  Is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  limit  to  the 
present  levels  in  Central  America  ex- 
isting numbers  of  ccnnbat  forces,  and 
those  are  considerable.  There  are  at 
least  3.000  forces,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  understands  It,  in  Honduras, 
and  other  military  personnel,  depend- 
ing on  how  one  coimts  the  occasional 
naval  and  maritime  presence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  region— possibly 
several  thousand  more. 

One  can  ask.  mhaX  Is  the  concern? 
Why  offer  this  amendment  at  all? 
What  are  the  potentials? 

The  potentials,  Mr.  President,  are 
for  ever-increastng  and  escalating 
American  military  presence  In  the 
region.  partlcularUr  in  Honduras,  and 
that  presence  getting  Itself  closer  and 
doaer  to  what  is  a  less  and  less  defined 
combat  zone  and.  therefore,  exposing 
American  military  personnel  to  poten- 
tial harm:  certainly  putting  them  in 
harm's  way,  and  therefore  necessarily 
risking  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  only  really  the 
beneficiaries  of  fortime  that  more 
Americans  have  not  already  been 
killed.  We  have  lost  tragically.  I  think. 
some  30  or  40  American  military  per- 
sonnel, largely  In  exercises  and  acci- 
dents. But,  it  seems  to  me.  given  the 
deployment  of  American  forces,  it  is 
almost  miraculous  that  more  Ameri- 
cans have  not  been  killed  in  or  near 
what  has  been  an  expanding  combat 
zone. 

We  have  been  through  three  so- 
called  Big  Pine  exercises,  each  one  of 
which  has  been  larger  than  the  last. 
Big  Pine  is  not  a  classified  code  name 
but  a  military  code  name  for  combat 
exercises  conducted  by  this  Nation 
with  Honduran  and  regional  mUltuy 
forces.  That  is  not  In  and  of  Itself  any- 
thing we  should  necessarily  concern 
ourselves  about,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
dications that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  already  mentioned,  there 
sre  predispositions  on  the  part  of 
some  policymakers  in  and  out  of  uni- 
form to  peremptorily  try  to  solve  this 
problon  by  increased  direct  military 
action. 

The  chances  of  that  policy  prevail- 
ing are  exacerbated  and  heightened  by 
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the  increasing  possibility  of  Americans 
losing  their  lives  in  or  near  that 
combi^  sone,  and  then  some  tit  for  tat 
reaction  being  taken  in  which  we  raid 
across|the  border  to  protect  our  forces 
and  mey  kill  more  Americans  and 
then,  ief ore  you  know  It.  we  are  in  the 
soup.  I 

The  Big  Pine  3  maneuvers  have 
ended,  as  has  a  companion  exercise 
caUed  (Universal  Trek  '85.  Big  Pine  3 
involved  over  4.500  American  forces. 
UniveiMl  '85  Trek  Involved  6,600 
XJB.  tipops,  including  amphibious  land- 
lese  two  exercises,  by  the  way, 
»ped  by  a  period  of  a  week  or 
during  that  period,  by  the 
Itlon  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
there  were  over  11,000  combat 
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Honduras  or  nearby. 
Ident,  the  disposition  of  the 
,tion  in  this  regard  or  in  the 
near-  0r  long-term  future  is  beyond 
the  Senator  from  Colorado— even  in 
his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Arme<l  Services  Committee.  We  are 
not  necessarily  brought  into  those 
plans.  I  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
inf  omied  that,  later  this  month,  a  new 
U.S.  maneuver  involving  potentially  a 
couplej  thousand  or  more  Americans 
it  be  involved  in  rather 
activities  such  as  roadbulldlng, 
perhaps  within  40  miles  of  the 
border,  practicing  attacks 
illlng  attacks  by  and  against 
forces. 

.  President,  the  beat  goes  on. 
learly  an  instrument  of  this  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy  in  the 
region  to  not  only  beef  up  Honduran 
capabilities  but  to  show  a  big  stick  to 
the  Iflcaraguan  Government.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  a  productive  policy. 
AU  ihls  amendment  does  is  say:  If 
the  Peesldent  of  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  put  more  combat  forces  into 
the  legion— Honduras  or  the  sur- 
round^ nations— then  he  should 
come  t;o  Congress  and  seek  your  ap- 
proval Congress,  under  this  amend- 
ment, ican  authorize  that  presence  of 
whatever  units  the  President  wants  to 
commit  in  advance,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion enacted  into  law.  The  amendment 
does  not  require  the  removal  of 
present  levels  of  combat  forces,  so  that 
argunient  cannot  and  should  not  be 
used  in  opposition.  It  specifically  is  de- 
signed not  to  Interfere  with  the  Presi- 
dent's! ability  either  to  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  Immediately 
evacuate  U.S.  citizens  in  Nicaragua  or 
surroiindlng  nations,  or  to  respond  to 
a  dear  and  present  danger  of  military 
attad^  on  the  United  States. 

Thei  amendment  does  encourage  the 
President,  under  those  clrciuistances, 
to  consult  dosely  with  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  designed  to  Interfere  with  our  in- 
telligekice  capabilities  or  the  presence 
of  oui*  advisers  in  the  region.  It  would 
not  in  any  way  impede  our  ability  to 
protect  and  promote  our  own  interests 


in  the  regft>n.  It  merely  would  bring 
Congress  into  the  process  of  deddlng 
whether  w«  should  increase  American 
military  pijesence  in  the  region  and. 
hopefully.  If  it  works  properly  and  is 
enacted,  prevent  any  kind  of  imilateral 
action  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  whlbh  might  precommlt  this 
Nation  to  [war  in  opposition  to  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
the  dear  intent  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unltedptates. 

The  PR^UDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tlmef 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
to  myself  spdi  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRlSBIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  rap  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  presented  by  our  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado,  as  he 
has  mentlofied,  has  many  characteris- 
tics which  are  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment Just  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KBHimnr]  4nd  Oregon  [Mr.  HATmu)]. 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Hart 
amendment  goes  beyond  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  amendment,  beyond  in  the 
sense  that  (n  addition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  fones  Into  combat,  the  Hart 
amendment  would  predude  forces 
coming  int  >  additional  exercises  with- 
out the  advance  consent  of  Congress. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  Mem- 
bers who  have  already  voted,  by  31  to 
64,  agalnA  the  first  amendment, 
would  be  disinclined  to  vote  for  the 
current  amiendment  because  it  dearly 
goes  well  beyond  It  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  congressional  management  of 
military  p<Hlcy  and  the  use  of  force. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sug- 
gested that  the  very  presence  of  a  crit- 
ical mass  of  forces  in  Hondiuas  may 
lead  Americans  into  some  measure  of 
Jeopardy.  Indeed,  he  has  suggested 
that  it  is  miraculous  that  more  inju- 
ries or  deavis  have  not  occurred,  given 
the  number  of  persons  in  Honduras. 
But  I  think  it  Is  important  to  indicate 
that,  in  fact,  these  deaths  have  not  oc- 
curred nor  I  have  combat  situations  oc- 
curred. 

In  truth,  our  forces  are  in  Honduras 
because  they  are  training  for  fitness  in 
military  caoabOlty.  They  are  assisting 
our  friendsj  in  Honduras  who  are  heav- 
ily reliant  opon  the  support  they  give. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
War  Powers  Act,  which  at  least  per- 
tained to  tfie  previous  amendment  we 
discussed,  ^ncelvably  pertains  to  this 
one,  although  I  understand  that  the 
thrust  of  the  Hart  amendment  is  to 
give  an  adoltional  dimension  to  that. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  type  of 
amendment  would  clearly  be  a  signal 
of  weakened  U.S.  commitment  to  Hon- 
duras and  other  Central  American 
friends.  It  would  encourage,  in  my 
Judgment,  lif  not  intensified  military 
pressure  liy  Nicaragua,  certainly  a 
temptation  to  attempt  those  activities 
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which  Nicaragua  might  feel  disin- 
clined to  attempt  given  the  exercises 
proceeding  in  Honduras. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  indeed  another 
unwise  and  rather  severe  restriction 
upon  the  President's  constitutional  au- 
thority as  Commander  in  Chief.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  would  at  least  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  in  providing  emergency  assist- 
ance to  friendly  countries  to  defend 
against  sudden  attack  which  currently 
we  are  in  a  position  to  give,  given  the 
sure  presence  of  our  forces  In  Hondu- 
ras or,  as  might  be  the  case,  exercises 
in  other  areas. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  reject  the  Hart 
amendment.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  an  unwise  deviation  In  our  foreign 
policy.  Clearly,  it  will  not  be  helpful, 
in  my  Judgment,  in  providing  for  the 
stability  in  Central  America  which  we 
all  seek. 

We  have  not  attempted  today,  and 
will  not  go  far  afield,  in  tnaatlng  the 
positive  things  that  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  do  in  promoting 
strong  democratic  Institutions,  a 
stronger  economy,  stronger  humani- 
tarian aid.  Clearly,  our  presence  in 
Central  America  in  a  military  capadty 
and  the  dose  ties  that  the  military  ex- 
ercises give  hdp  to  our  friends  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an 
area  in  which  a  degree  of  Presidential 
discretion  and  congressional  oversight 
are  important  I  would  think  the  con- 
gressional oversight  is  exercised  in  a 
number  of  ways  presently  and  to  go  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
suggested  would  be  unwise. 

BCr.  HART.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I  yldd  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  ftwn  Illinois. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  Senator  Hast  for  the  Ume. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Hart  amendment.  I  do  so  because  I 
have  the  uneasy  feeling— more  than 
Just  an  uneasy  feeling,  a  belief— that 
we  are  moving  in  the  wrong  direction. 
As  I  read  the  Hart  amendment,  it  is  a 
balanced  amendment.  It  recognizes 
that  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  not  lived  up  to  some  of  its  commit- 
ments, but  It  also  places  priority  on 
diplomatic  initiatives  without  taking 
away  the  power  of  the  President  in  a 
genuine  emergency.  But  it  sends  a 
dear  signal,  "Do  not  use  U.S.  troops 
unnecessarily." 

My  own  feeling  is  that  many  of  the 
people  who  are  making  decisions  for 
Central  America  simply  are  not  sensi- 
tive to  what  is  going  on.  The  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  on  the  floor,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  fact  that  he  is  reviewing  the 
whole  panoply  of  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  My  own  impresssion, 
from  some  years  of  travel  in  Latin 
America,  is  that  Unde  Sam  is  viewed 


in  much  of  Latin  America  as  a  buUy 
and  exploiter.  Sometimes  we  have 
earned  that  image,  sometimes  we  have 
not  But  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is 
moving  low  key  in  whatever  we  do. 
and  we  are  doing  precisely  the  (H>po- 
site.  I  think  that  Is  counterproductive. 

I  remember  smne  years  ago  before  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  certainly  before  I  came 
over  to  the  Senate,  our  family  drove 
down  the  Pan  American  Highway  to 
San  Jose,  Costa  RkA.  a  trip  I  would 
not  recommend  today.  In  San  Jose  we 
visited  with  Jose  Flgueres,  who  was 
then  the  President  of  Costa  Rica, 
whom  I  had  the  opportunity  to  know 
slightly.  We  visited  In  his  living  room. 
This  is  right  after  Richard  Nixon  had 
become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  coffee  table  in  his  living 
room  was  an  autographed  picture  of 
Hubert  Humphrey.  I  said.  "I  am  curi- 
ous, Mr.  President,  why  you  have  that 
autographed  picture  of  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey." And  he  responded,  "We  sensed 
that  Hubert  Humphrey  really  cares 
about  us." 

Mr.  President,  what  we  in  the 
United  States  have  to  convey  is  that 
we  care  about  the  people  of  Central 
America  and  that  we  are  not  Just  using 
them  as  some  kind  of  a  tool  in  the 
Elast-West  struggle,  and  we  are  not 
convejrlng  that  right  now. 

One  of  the  areas  where  we  ought  to 
be  doing  more— and  I  am  pleased  to 
see  this  bill,  and  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Indiana,  as  weU  as  the 
ranking  Donocratlc  member,  Mr. 
Pkll,  and  Senator  Mathias,  who 
worked  on  this — is  in  scholarships. 
One  of  the  largely  ignored  points 
made  by  the  Kissinger  Commission 
was  that  the  United  States  in  all  of 
Central  America  provides  301  scholar- 
ships, while  the  Soviets  provide  about 
7,500.  And  you  do  not  need  great 
imagination  to  understand  that  we  can 
win  a  battle  and  lose  a  war. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  every  student 
who  comes  back  from  the  University 
of  Moscow  or  Patrice  Lumumba  Uni- 
versity comes  back  a  dedicated  Com- 
munist, but  there  is  an  Ideological  tOt 
Just  as  there  is  for  a  student  who  goes 
to  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  South- 
em  Illinois  University,  or  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, or  the  Uxilverslty  of  Colorado. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to 
be  doing. 

Oiir  troop  Involvement  in  Honduras. 
What  we  are  doing  there,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  destabilizing  what  is  probably 
the  best  government  that  Honduras 
has  ever  had.  I  would  suggest  we  seem 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  history  slowly. 

Libya  had  a  government  that  was 
not,  imfortunately,  a  good  govern- 
ment, but  we  had  a  U.S.  base  there 
and  some  military  leaders  and  others 
were  able  to  say,  "This  government  Is 
a  puppet  of  the  United  States."  And  a 
young  colonel  by  the  name  of  Qadhaf  1 


and  some  others  overthrew  the  gov- 
ernment It  is  probable  that  Colond 
Qadhafl  would  not  be  in  charge  In 
Libya  today  had  there  not  been  a  U.S. 
military  base  there.  I  think  our  pres- 
ence in  Honduras,  rather  than  stabOls- 
ing  Central  America,  is  a  destabilising 
factor. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  I  am  for  this 
amendment  because  I  hear  not  a  domi- 
nant voice  around  here  but  an  occa- 
sional voice— I  have  heard  this  tram 
sometme  in  the  administration.  I  have 
heard  It  from  a  Member  of  Congress- 
saying,  "You  know,  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  taivade  Nicaragua." 

I  want  to  quiet  that  kind  of  talk 
quickly,  firmly,  and  without  any  ques- 
tion whatsoever.  If  there  is  anyone  in 
a  reqmnsible  position  in  this  adminis- 
tration who  wants  to  seriously  consid- 
er that,  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  help  prevent  it  It  is 
not  the  direction  that  we  ou^t  to  go. 

The  Hart  amendment— and  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  those  who  hear  my 
voice  on  their  radios  in  the  office  as 
well  as  those  who  are  on  the  floor,  to 
read  the  Hart  amendment  not  the 
synopsis  of  it— Is  a  balanced  amend- 
ment that  I  think  repreaenU  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  the  Membos  of  the 
Senate.  Now,  whether  the  vote  is 
going  to  reflect  that  I  do  not  know, 
but  if  the  Members  of  the  Senate  read 
the  Hart  amendment  I  think  they  are 
going  to  vote  for  It  I  commend  my  col- 
league from  Colorado  for  his  amend- 
ment It  says  what  we  ou^t  to  be 
doing.  It  suggests  that  diplomatic  ini- 
tiatives ought  to  be  the  direction.  And 
Just  in  genoal,  to  reemphasJae,  we 
ought  to  be  low-keying  it  in  Central 
America. 

Mr.  President  if  I  may  use  Just  one 
other  illustration.  I  remember  after 
Presidait  Reagan  had  his  first  press 
conference  on  Cmtral  Awwrin^  i  w 
on  a  call-in  radio  program  at  WON  In 
Chicago.  They  also  liad  tlie  Managua 
correspondent  for  Newswe^  on  tlie 
radio.  I  said.  "What  does  tnx^i  In- 
volvement, our  aid  to  the  Contras,  our 
naval  fiotUla  do  as  far  as  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  concerned?  Does  it  strengthen 
them  or  weaken  them?"  And  she  said. 
"Oh.  it  strengthens  them  because 
Unde  Sam  Is  viewed  as  a  bully  who  Is 
trying  to  dominate  Nlcaraguan  poli- 
des."  And  I  said,  "That  Is  exactly 
what  I  thought" 

I  am  not  in  love  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas. They  are  not  Boy  Scouts.  But  let 
us  adopt  polldes  that  pull  Central 
America  in  a  positive  direction.  Let  us 
not  be  the  big  bully.  Let  us  not  do 
things  that  Just  hand  the  Soviets  and 
Marxists  and  others  the  kinds  of 
issues  that  I  think,  day  after  day,  we 
seem  to  be  handing  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  yield  back  my  time  to 
him. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senfttor  from  Illinois  for  his  very 
perceptive  remarks.  They  got  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  to  de- 
scribe what  our  policy  in  the  region 
ought  to  be.  something  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  had  not  attempted 
to  do.  but  I  fully  agree  with  the  thrust 
of  the  idea  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  put  forward  as  to  what  a  progres- 
sive policy  for  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  in  that  region. 

If  I  may  respond  briefly  to  com- 
ments made  by  our  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
er and  chairman  of  the  committee,  if  I 
understand  his  remarts  and  criticism, 
they  amount  to  this.  First  of  all.  this 
amendment  would,  in  his  words,  signi- 
fy a  weakened  XJS.  ccnnmitment  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  day  wlU 
oome,  not  too  far  in  the  future,  where 
stroigth  has  a  broader  definition  than 
mere  military  power.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor fron  Indiana,  being  a  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  person,  does  believe 
that  strength  should  be  defined  in 
broader  terms.  But  by  arguing  the  way 
he  did.  he  implies  that  the  strength  of 
America  is  derived  simply  frtan  mili- 
tary power  and  military  presence. 

We  all  know  from  studying  human 
nature  and  human  events  that  quite 
often  the  strangest  individual  or  the 
strongest  nation  is  the  one  that  is  so 
confident  in  and  of  Itself  In  its  cause 
and  principles  and  values  that  it  does 
not  need  to  demonstrate  that  strength 
through  constant  military  presence  or 
force. 

I  hoi>e  we  do  not  let  ourselves  get 
into  this  kind  of  one-dimensional,  ideo- 
logical, polarising  syUogism  which 
says.  "If  you  are  for  strength,  you  are 
for  military  presence  and  intervention: 
if  jrou  are  not  for  military  presence 
and  intervention,  then  you  are  for 


Now.  unfortunately.  American  poli- 
tics In  the  1970's  and  1980's  fell  into 
that  trap  too  often.  It  certainly  does 
not  elevate  the  level  of  dialog  and 
debate  or  challenge  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  voter.  But  the  fact  is  we 
can  be  much  stronger  in  Central 
Am»lca,  a  region  of  vital  importance 
to  this  Nation,  without  Increased 
American  military  presence.  Let  us 
give  some  thought  to  what  strength  is. 
Let  us  not  let  ourselves— and  certainly 
not  someone  as  intelligent  and  multi- 
dimensional as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee—get  into  this  business  of, 
"Well,  if  we  want  to  be  strong,  let's 
put  our  troops  In.  And  if  we  take  our 
troops  out.  then  we  are  necessarily 


That  is.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  admit,  a  much  too 
oversimplifled  definition  of  stroigth. 
Strength  is  defined  by  whether  we  are 
able  and  willing  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote our  vital  interests  in  every  possi- 


ble way.  not  one  way  but  every  possi- 
ble way. 

He  sai^  further,  that  this  amend- 
ment woald  weaken  the  ability  of  Hon- 
duras or  «i  neighboring  nation  to  repel 
an  attai^  This,  of  course,  presumes 
that  an  attack  Is  imminent  or  that  it  is 
even  poo^ble.  evidence  of  which  has 
yet  to  b*  presented  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Unl^  States  or  the  American 
people. 

Howevfr,  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States— or  his  Cabinet,  the  Sec- 
retvy  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, or  the  national  security  appara- 
tus of  this  Nation— concludes  that  an 
attack  Is  possible.  Is  likely.  Is  immi- 
nent, then,  of  course.  It  is  his  duty  to 
Inform  t)ie  Members  of  Congress  of 
that  poaiibllity  and  to  seek  our  sup- 
port andlour  cooperation  in  preparing 
a  neii^^oring  nation  to  repel  that 
attack. 

I  suppqse  that,  in  theory,  the  Sandi- 
nistas colild  prepare  an  all-out  attack 
on  Hondliras  or  somewhere  else  over- 
night—nnsslve  tanks,  troop  carriers, 
artillery ,'infantry,  and  everything  else 
they  hate— and,  lo  and  behold,  the 
President  might  be  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  by  a  call: 

"BCr.  President,  this  is  Bill  Casey 
calling.  The  Nicaraguans  have  Just 
moved  e9  masse  across  the  Hondiu-an 
border." 

The  fiist  thing  he  should  do  when 
that  hi4«)ens  is  fire  Bill  Casey.  We  are 
not  speeding  billions  of  dollars,  I 
hope,  on  an  intelligence  organization 
that  cotjld  not  find  out  that  those 
underway, 
leless,  this  amendment  pro- 
than  ample  opportunity  for 
lent  and  the  national  securi- 
ty appamtus  to  consult  Congress  and 
seek,  very  quickly,  our  concurrence  in 
Increasiqg  our  military  presence  in 
this  region— it  is  not  halfway  around 
the  worid:  it  is  within  short  flight 
time— to  I  help  the  Hondurans  to  repel 
anattacl^ 

Flnallsi.  as  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's arguments,  he  has  said  that  this 
amendment  would  not  increase  stabili- 
ty. Mr.  president,  I  have  been  to  Hon- 
duras—i«>t  in  the  last  few  months  but 
in  the  l$st  couple  of  years,  as  many 
Member!  of  the  Senate  have— and  an 
argumeiit  can  be  made,  as  the  Senator 
from  nifiois  has  made,  that  increased 
military  bresence  by  the  United  States 
in  that  opuntry  is  not  stabilizing. 

Mr.  Pitesident,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado h4s  met  with  the  political  oppo- 
sition 14  Honduras— they  are  Demo- 
crats, tUey  are  nationalists  and  i>atri- 
ots  who  happen  not  to  agree  with  the 
government  in  power— and  they  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  CsJifomia 
that  increased  American  military  pres- 
ence is  making  their  nation  less  stable 
rather  than  more  stable,  for  many  of 
the  reasons  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  Just  stated. 
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So,  whether  the  argument  about  a 
weakened  commitment  goes  to  the 
ability  of  thd  United  States  to  help 
the  Hondurans  repel  an  attack,  or  it 
goes  to  the  qujestion  of  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  h«lp  create  stability  in  the 
region,  I  hopf  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  reject  those  argu- 
ments, j 

This  amenonent  is  designed,  more 
than  anything  else,  to  bring  Congress, 
in  a  timely  way.  into  dedslons  that 
may  affect  the  livelihood,  the  safety, 
and  the  survival  of  young  Americans 
who  might  otherwise  be  called  upon, 
without  that  involvement,  to  enter 
into  an  unnefessary  and  unwise  mili- 
tary adventu 

Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
tents  of  the  dlstin- 
>r  from  Colorado  as  he 
his  thoughtful  amend- 
>preciate  the  statement 
from  Illinois. 
Let  me  re^ond  briefly  by  sajring 
that  I  suspeqt  that  no  Senator  who 
has  been  involved  in  the  debate  would 
equate  strength  oitirely  as  military 
fact,  military  strength 
Irery  small  part  of  the 
strength  of  o|ir  country,  in  the  image 
we  present  ahd  the  way  we  conduct 
ourselves. 

Our  efforts  jin  Central  America  have 
been  to  try  to  provide  democratic  insti- 
tutions, stronger  economies,  a  thrust 
toward  a  concept  of  civil  rights  and 
human  rightf  that  would  grow.  Our 
strength  deafly  lies  in  the  image  we 
have  and  in!  the  activities  we  have 
fashioned  to  fhow  the  strength  of  our 
own  constitftlonal  principles,  and 
where  these  tan  be  adopted,  to  try  to 
encourage  them  to  be  adopted. 

I  think  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
however,  is  that  strength  does  not  pre- 
clude mlUtary  strength.  One  can  argue 
how  the  balance  is  perodved.  Both  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  have  argued  that  our 
presence  In  Central  America,  in  the 
Western  Heiftlsphere.  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a  b^illylng  presence  in  a  way 
that  not  onl^  destabilized  situations, 
but  also  brought  enemies  for  our  coun- 
try. I 

However,  the  present  amendment,  as 
I  perceive  it,  is  one  in  which  we  are  ar- 
guing about  who  should  manage  mili- 
tary exercise^  in  Central  America.  The 
thought  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  that  prio^  to  military  exercises, 
which  are  cobducted  extensively— the 
three  Big  Pinje  operations  in  Honduras 
have  been  knentloned  specifically— 
Congress  shquld  push  those  along  by 
an  affirmative  gesture. 

It  has  beeh  argued,  further,  I  be- 
lieve, that  tl^e  Senators,  in  proposing 
this  amendment  and  supporting  it,  be- 
lieve that  ttaie  sheer  numbers  of  per- 
sons we  have  had  in  Honduras  may 
have  led  to  dangers  to  our  forces  or 
dangers  to  <}ur  friends  in  Honduras. 


That,  I  think,  is  arguable.  My  own 
general  assumption  is  that  the  Hon- 
durans wanted  our  presence.  There 
have  been  negotiations  from  time  to 
time  as  to  how  extensive  they  wanted 
it  and  what  quid  pro  quo  was  required 
in  addition.  Those  complexities  are  im- 
portant: and  if  we  were  rii«r:im«<Tn|r  the 
advisability  of  any  one  exercise,  it  is 
arguable  both  ways. 

I  fail  to  see  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
going  to  be  enhanced  by  taking  away 
from  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  his  administration  the  abU- 
ity  to  train  troops  in  Central  America, 
provided  that  we  do  so  in  conjunction 
with  friendly  countries,  and  provided, 
of  course,  that  they  want  us  there,  and 
in  my  Judgment  they  do.  It  has  not 
been  a  dtuatlon  of  bullying  or  a  dtua- 
tlon  in  which  we  have  prevaOed 
through  our  own  strength.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  lent  our  strength  to 
our  Honduran  friends  and  perhi^w  to 
others. 

Finally,  I  suggest  that  one  of  the  dif- 
ficulties, in  a  practical  sense,  about 
predudlng  our  exercises— and  this  is 
the  reason  I  made  an  argument  for 
stability— is  that  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
emment  currently,  with  a  "revolutlon- 
without-borders"  concept,  with  the  de- 
stabilizing efforts  nuule  by  that  gov- 
ernment toward  neighboring  nations, 
is.  unhi4>plly.  the  sort  of  government 
that  does  have  an  element  of  surprise, 
an  element  of  covert  activity,  an  de- 
ment of  subverdon. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  very  pres- 
ence of  American  troops  in  Honduras, 
for  example,  by  invitation  of  the  Hon- 
duran Oovemment  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  training  mlsdon  with  Honduran 
forces,  has  at  least  led  to  a  second 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinlsta 
government  with  regard  to  any  activi- 
ties that  might  be  conducted  toward 
Honduras. 

I  think  that  is  aU  to  the  good.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  course  of  activity 
of  Nicaragua  would  have  been  other- 
wise. I  am  simply  saying  that  the 
physical  presence  of  our  forces  there 
has  precluded  adventures  that  would 
have  been  inadvisable,  and  I  think 
that  is  all  to  the  good. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preddent,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield— I  know  that  we 
have  some  distinguished  vidtors— I 
will  respond  very  briefly. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  sponsor  of 
this  amendment  to  manage  troop  exer- 
cises. It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  spon- 
sor of  this  amendment  to  predude 
troop  exercises.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  Preddent  from 
talcing  actions  that  are  necessary  to 
defend  and  protect  this  country's  in- 
terests or  those  of  our  allies. 

All  this  amendment  says  is  that  if 
the  Preddent  is  convinced  of  the  need 
for  an  Increased  American  military 
presence  in  Central  America  and  if 
there  is  no  emergency,  then  he  must 


come  and  convince  Congress  of  that.  It 
simply  involves  Congress  in  any  ded- 
don  to  increase  our  military  presence 
in  the  region,  absent  an  emergency. 

I  believe  that,  given  any  dear  read- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  Constitution, 
that  is  what  our  responsibility  and 
role  are  designed  to  be. 

If  the  Preddent  cannot  convince  the 
majority  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  we  ought  to  have  more  troops  in 
Central  America  then  we  probably 
should  not  have  more  troops  there. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  A 
GROUP  OF  BRITISH-AMERICAN 
PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Preddent,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  asks  the  Chair  to 
recognize  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  an  introduc- 
tion of  a  distinguished  delegation. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  to  the  Senate  a  dis- 
tinguished vidting  group  of  parliamen- 
tarians from  Great  Britain,  the  Brit- 
ish-American parliamentarten  group. 
They  are  headed  by  Mr.  Joplin.  There 
are  three  parties  represented  here. 
They  are  vidtJng  the  United  States 
and  they  are  here  to  get  the  wisdom  of 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

I  am  honored  to  present  them  to  the 
Senate. 

[Applause.] 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes  for  a 
greeting  by  Senators  of  the  ddegation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:50  pan.,  recessed  until  3:53 
pjn.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  call  to  order  by  the  Predd- 
Ing  Officer  lUi.  Cbatb]. 


FOREIGN  RELA'nONS  AUTHORI- 
ZATION ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1986  AND  1987 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1008). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Bfr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  dls- 
ctissed  the  dtuatlon  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  and  we 
both  agreed  that  the  debate  may  draw 
to  a  dose  in  the  next  few  minutes  for 
our  dde.  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield 
back  all  the  time  and  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  wishes  to  be 
recognized  for  a  dosing  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager.  I 
shall  be  brief,  lest  other  Senators  in 
support  of  the  amendment  wish  to  be 
heard.  Then  after  2  or  3  minutes  of 
conduding  remariu,  it  will  be  my  in- 
tention to  yield  back  the  time  of  the 


proponents.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
may  want  to  reserve  time  in  case  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  turns  unneces- 
sarily provocative  in  the  2  or  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Preddent,  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  is  to  re- 
quire the  Preddent  of  the  United 
States  to  seek  the  support  of  Members 
of  Congress  before  increasing  the 
American  military  presence  in  Central 
America.  It  does  not  predude  that  in- 
crease and  it  does  not  require  a  de- 
crease. It  merely  sajrs  if  it  is  a  central 
part  of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy  in 
this  critical  region  to  have  increasing 
permanent  or  semipermanent  military 
presence,  then  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  States  should  seek  the  endorse- 
ment and  support  of  Congress  before 
Increasing  that  American  military 
presence. 

It  is  an  amendment  bom  of  concern 
that  the  United  States  is  increasingly 
seeking  only  a  military  solution  to  a 
complex  web  of  problems  in  that  area 
of  the  world.  It  is  admittedly  bom  of 
Increasing  concern  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  administration 
or  some  elements  of  the  administra- 
tion might,  in  fact,  seek  the  ultimate 
military  solution  to  this  problem  and 
that  is  some  sort  of  an  invadon,  pro- 
voked or  otherwise,  by  American 
combat  forces,  without  the  consent  or 
approval  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  think  that  policy 
would  be  folly.  It  would  be  a  policy  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  be  pre- 
pared to  strongly  oppose  without  more 
evidence  of  its  necesdty  to  our  natloa- 
al  security. 

But,  Mr.  Preddent,  it  is  the  concern 
of  the  offerer  of  this  amendment  that 
Congress  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado would  not  even  have  the  chance 
to  reflect  our  views  before  that  action 
were  taken. 

I  hoi)e,  Mr.  Preddent,  Manbers  of 
Congress  do  not  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  awaken  some  momlng 
unhappily  to  be  notified  that  this 
Nation  Is  Involved  In  combat  against 
Nicaragua. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  sad  day  for 
this  country  in  terms  of  its  ccmstitu- 
tional  process,  in  terms  of  the  preoga- 
tives  of  Congress  in  declaring  war  and 
in  terms  of  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
young  American  lives. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suf fident  second?  There  is  a 
suf fident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  yidd 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  expired  on  the  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 
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On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wlU 
caUtherolL 

The  aniitant  legislative  cleili  called 
therolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
STBOHO],  the  Senator  tmm  Alabama 
[Mr.  DsMToif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  are  neoeaaarl- 
ly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frcnn  Alabama 
[Mr.  DniToir]  would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fran  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKBBLLB]  is  neccsiarfly  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Roaanujai]  would 
vote  "nay.*; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuATLi).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  15, 
nays  81.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  Na  110  Lee.] 
TBA8-18 


Bardlek 
CniMUn 


iDOive 


P«U 


But 


NATS-«I 


Wciekar 


MeClure 
MeOannell 


Mbynlhan 
Mmkovikl 


Zorlnaky 
NOTVOTINO-4 

Roekefdler 
WaDop 

So  the  amendment  (No.  273)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
I  might  ask  the  distinguished  majority 


leader  how  he  sees  the  program  for 
the  re|t  of  the  day.  how  late  we  may 
go,  wlikt  the  prospects  are  for  finish- 
ing thfs  bill,  keeping  in  mind  tomor- 
row depending  <»i  how  the  day  goes, 
and  f of  Monday. 

Mr.  BTENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  ha«e  order  so  we  might  hear? 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat<ir  from  Mississippi  is  correct. 
Will  tliose  Senators  conducting  con- 
>ns  please  retire  to  the  doak- 

ite  will  be  in  order. 

The  hiajority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  would  say  first  of  all  I  have  dis- 
cussed I  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee^  Senator  Lucuut.  that  we  would 
like  toi  complete  action  on  this  bill  to- 
night, ilf  we  do  not.  we  will  complete 
action  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  That  is 
where  ^e  will  start  from.  If  we  do 
finish  this  evening,  we  would  be  in  ses- 
sion t<toorrow  but  I  can  assure  Mem- 
bers tqat  there  would  not  be  any  mat- 
ters requiring  rollcall  votes. 

I  ani  also  advised  by  the  chairman 
that  otioe  we  get  beyond  the  so-called 
Contnl  amendments  that  it  will  move 
fairly  Quickly.  A  number  of  amend- 
ments wlU  be  accepted.  There  are 
some  that  wlU  require  some  debate, 
and  maybe  a  rollcaU,  but  overall  we 
will  move  rather  quickly. 

I  am  rather  optimistic  at  4:25, 
though  I  may  not  be  that  optimistic  at 
6:25. 

I  would  suggest  to  Senators  who 
have  dontra  amendments,  and  I  know 
they  ail  have  great  merit,  if  we  could 
use  leis  time  we  might  be  able  to 
finish  the  entire  bill  by  8:30  or  9 
o'clock  this  evening,  which  would  ac- 
commodate a  number  of  Senators  on 
each  ade  who  have  official  commit- 
ments elsewhere  tomorrow. 

On  Monday,  if  we  did  not  finish  this 
bill,  we  would  still  be  on  the  bill.  But  it 
is  my  hope  to  take  up  the  clean  water 
legidlaUon. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
have  one  further  question,  that  being 
what  would  be  the  business  on  tomor- 
row which  woiild  cause  the  Senate  to 
come  m  but  not  require  rollcall  votes? 

Ikir.  IX>LE.  A  ntmiber  of  bills  have 
been  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  we  understaxul  have  been 
cleared  on  both  sides.  Obviously,  if 
they  have  not  been  cleared,  we  will  not 
try  to  address  them.  But  there  will  be 
no  rollcall  votes.  I  can  assure  that.  If 
sometlMng  did  develop,  we  would  post- 
pone gction  until  Monday.  I  believe 
they  are  all  from  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  can  double  check  and  give 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  a  list 
of  tho^  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  would  accept  one  final 
sugge^ion,  when  the  Senate  moves  on 
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beyond  thd  Biden  and  Nunn  amend- 
ments, I  wobder  if  it  might  be  possible 
for  Members  to  indicate  their  willing- 
ness to  llinit  time  on  the  remaining 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOL^L  I  would  hope  that  would 
be  the  case  The  managers  of  the  biU 
might  consult  with  Senators.  I  might 
say  I  have  one  amendment  and  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  all  time  back  at  the 
impropriate  time.  I  want  to  try  to  set  a 
pattern  for  others  to  follow.  I  have  the 
last  amendijient  and  I  do  not  really  be- 
lieve I  WlU  heed  to  offer  it.  Maybe  the 
managers  between  now  and  the  next 
vote  can  enjcourage  others  not  to  take 
the  full  6d  minutes  or  90  minutes, 
whatever  it  Us. 

Mr.  BYRp.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  maJoritjr  leader.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  getting  order  and  maintaining 
order.         1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f ro|n  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  next 
amendment)  in  order  is  an  amendment 
to  be  of  f  erdd  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bnmi]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

MO.  374 

(Purpooe:  Td  eatatsUsh  temu  for  n.8.  policy 
Nicaracua) 

Mr.  BIDflN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  fonsideratioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rqport. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bisn] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  374. 

Mr.  Bmiaf.  Mr.  President,   I  ask 


unanimous 
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consent  that  further  read- 
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out objectlo  n.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  re- 
sistance forces  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  each  agree  to  in- 
stitute a  cease  fire. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua refuses  to  enter  Into  a  mutual  cease 
fire  as  described  In  subsection  (aK3),  or  to 
restmie  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
United  SUtes  as  descrtbed  in  subsecUon 
(aK2),  the  himunltarian  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  provided. 

(c)  In  the  event  a  mutual  cease  fire  de- 
scril>ed  in  this  section  Is  seriously  or  sub- 
stantlaUy  violated  by  resistance  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Government  of  Nicaragiui,  no 
humanitarian  assistance  authorized  by  this 
section  may  thereafter  be  provided:  Pwvid- 
ed,  hoioever.  That  if  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  earlier,  and  seriously  or  sub- 
stantially, violated  such  cease  fire,  tliis  pro- 
hibition shall  not  apply. 

DisraiBonoR  or  assutaiick 
Sk.  603.  <a)  The  $14,000,000  described  in 
section  602  may  be  provided  only— 

(a)  by  the  Department  of  State: 

(b)  from  fimds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  State;  and 

(c)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  the  sssistance  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  resistance 
forces  opposing  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

FORM  OF  AaSISTAlfCZ 

Sac.  604.  The  assistance  described  in  sec- 
tion 602  nuur  be  provided  only  in  the  form 
of  goods  and  services,  and  no  direct  or  indi- 
rect f  inaxtdal  assistance  may  be  provided. 

PHOHninOH  OR  OtHIB  AaSiaTAKCS 

Sec.  60S.  No  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  resistanoe  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
except  as  authorized  and  for  the  puipoae 
descritted  in  section  603,  and  no  funds  may 
be  used  to  provide  the  assistance  authwised 
in  section  602  except  as  provided  in  section 
603. 

SUPPORT  POR  CORTASOaA  mooTiATioira 
Sac.  606.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congreas 
that  the  United  States  should  encourage 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  Contadora 
nations  (Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela)  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an 
agreement  based  upon  the  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  of  Septemt>er  9. 1083. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  leas  than  $14,000,000 
is  expended  for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
authorized  in  section  602.  the  remainder  of 
such  amount  and  any  necessary  additional 
funds  may  be  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Contadora  nations  for  expenses  aridng 
from  implementation  of  the  agreement  de- 
scribed in  this  section  including  peacekeep- 
ing, verification,  and  monitoring  syst«ns: 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  in  the  event 
$14,000,000  is  ejvoided  tat  the  humanitari- 
an assistance  authorized  by  section  602. 
other  funds  may  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses.  Any  fimds  made 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  this 
subsection  may  l>e  provided  from  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

PRxsinKimAL  larotet  to  ooHoaass 
Sk.  607.  The  President  shall  sutanit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  90  days  on  any 
activity  carried  out  under  this  title.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
as  set  forth  in  sections  602  and  606.  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  disbursement  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  and  steps  taken  by 
the  democratic  resistanoe  toward  the  objec- 
tives described  in  section  611. 
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susPKmxoR  OP  nfBAaoo  against  aicAXAOUA 
Sk.  608.  The  national  emergency  declared 
in  the  President's  executive  order  of  May  1, 
1985.  prohibiting  trade  and  certain  other 
transactions  involving  Nicaragua,  shall  be 
terminated,  and  the  prolilbltions  contained 
in  ttiat  executive  order  shall  be  suq>ended. 
If  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  enters  Into 
A  cease-fire  and  negotiations  with  opposi- 
tion forces. 

VKTTtO  STAin  UUTAIT  MAmUVBU  HKSa 
mCAXAOUA 

Sk.  609.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  thAt 
the  President  should  order  a  suspension  of 
U.8.  military  maneuvers  in  Honduras  and 
off  Nicaragua's  coast  If  the  Govonment  of 
Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease  fire,  to  open  a 
dialogue  with  tlie  democractlc  resistance. 
And  to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency. 
poToax  LocisncAL  aid  to  ncAXAouAin 

OOaSTlTUTUlO  A  OBIf  OCBATIC  OPPOSITIO* 

Sk.  610.  The  President  may  request  the 
Congress  to  authorize  additional  logistical 
Assistance  for  resistanoe  forces  opposed  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in  such 
amount  and  of  sudi  a  nature  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  including  economic  aanctirais 
with  respect  to  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, in  the  event  that— 

(a)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  refuses 
to  resume  the  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  as  described  in  secUmi 
602:  or 

(b)  following  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  to  resume  the  bilateral  negotiations 
which  are  described  in  secUon  602.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  refuses  to  enter  into 
a  mutual  cease  fire,  as  described  in  secUon 
602.  A  request  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  tliis  section  shall  be  handled  by  the 
Congress  under  the  provisions  of  section 
612. 

PRsooRDiTioa  poa  POTuax  aib  to  mcARA- 
ooAira  ooRSTiTirruiG  a  omocaATic  opposi- 
noa 

Sk.  Oil.  (a)  Congreas  finds  tliat  United 
States  assistance  to  a  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  can  be  Justified,  and  can  l>e  ef- 
fective, only  if  such  opposition  truly  repre- 
sents democratic  and  humanitarian  valuer 

(b)  Therefore.  Congreas  sbaU  oonBider  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  democratic  oppoaition 
only  if  such  opposition  has  tliminatfil  frcnn 
its  ranlu  all  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
abuses  of  human  rights. 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  any  future 
request  for  aselttance  for  oppoaition  forcea 
only  In  aooompaoiment  with  a  detailed  cer- 
tification, which  aball  be  subject  to  congrea- 
aional  hearinga,  that  the  opposition  has  in 
fact  effectively  to  eliminate  from  ito  ranks 
all  persons  who  have  engaged  in  violations 
of  himtan  rights. 

IXFIDITID  PaOCaDUBB  FOB  POTUBS  AID 


Sk:.  612.  (a)  A  Joint  resolution  which  U  in- 
troduced within  three  ralenrtar  daya  after 
the  Congreaa  reoeivea  a  Presidential  request 
deacribed  in  section  610  and  wiiich.  if  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  all  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  such  section,  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  prooedurea  contained  in 
section  8066  of  Public  Law  98-473:  Provided. 
Aowever.  That— 

(I)  references  in  that  section  te  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  each  House 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  each 
House;  and 

(II)  amendmento  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 


(b)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
sn  exereiae  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentativea.  le- 
fiwetively.  and  as  such  It  to  deemed  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  foUowed  in  that  House  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  descrtbed  in  subsection 
(a),  and  it  supercedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  to  Inoonstotent  with  such 
rules. 

(c)  With  fuU  recognition  of  the  oonstitu- 
tional  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House, 
purnax  aid  to  the  GovBumxaT  op  aicAXAonA 

Ssc.  613.  (a)  If  the  Congreas  determines 
that  progress  to  being  made  toward  peace 
and  development  of  democratic  Institutioos 
in  Nicaragua,  Congreaa  will  oonatder  initiat- 
ing a  numlier  of  economic  and  develoiMnent 
programs.  iiwinHtwy  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  trade  conoeaalona; 

(2)  Peace  Corpa  programs; 

(3)  technical  — rirtanrr: 

(4)  health  aerricea:  and 

(5)  agricultural  and  indusMal  develop- 
ment. 

(b)  In  siitfsBing  wtietber  progress  to  being 
made  toward  achieving  these  goals.  Con- 
greas will  expect,  within  the  omtext  of  a  re- 
gional settlement— 

(1)  the  removal  of  forrtgn  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 

(2)  tlw  end  to  Sandinisto  support  tat  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  In  the  regico. 
Including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  rebel  forces  fighting  the  H>m^MT»**n>llr- 
elected  government  in  El  Salvador; 

(3)  restoration  of  individual  llbertlea.  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  wonhlp,  and 
independoMse  of  the  media;  and 

(4)  progreaa  toward  internal  reoondliation 
and  a  pluralistic  democratic  system. 


micabaoua:  thk  pxasisKaT  i 

BOBSOir'S  CHOICE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  late  In 
the  17th  century,  a  ignyitehtnan 
named  Thomas  Hobson  ad(q>ted  a 
rigid,  rather  Inhospitable  practice  in 
the  operation  of  his  riding  stable  near 
Cambridge.  To  studmts  trxsm  the 
nearby  university  who  came  to  rent  a 
horse,  Mr.  Hobson  offered  a  simple 
choice:  take  the  one  nearest  the  stable 
door,  or  none  at  alL 

Today,  as  we  renew  discussion  of 
American  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  we 
unfortunately  are  presented  a  choice 
no  better  than  that  offered  by  the 
metaphorically  famous  Mr.  Hobson. 
But  Just  as  there  was  only  one  stable 
near  (Cambridge,  we  have  only  one 
American  foreign  policy.  Consequent- 
ly, we  must  deal  with  the  choice  we 
face. 

The  essential  issue  before  us  is 
whether,  and  on  what  ctmditions,  to 
aid  the  Nicaraguan  resistance— the 
Contras.  I  deplore  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  are  forced  to  deal 
with  this  issue  because  I  think  that 
the  administration  has  failed  in  an  im- 
portant responsibility,  which  is  to  ex- 
haust all  avenues  of  diplomacy  before 
shifting  to  a  policy  that  emphasizes 
military  force.  By  its  denigration  of 
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the  Contadora  prooev,  by  its  ainMrent 
wfllingnen  to  supply  aid  to  any  and  all 
elemmts  opposed  to  the  Sandlntota 
regime,  and  by  its  hastily  imposed  em- 
barco.  the  administration  has  man- 
aged to  generate  for  Mr.  Ortega  an 
international  sjrmpathy  which  his  gov- 
ernment could  never  have  earned  for 
itself. 

We  thus  find  a  situaticm  involving 
three  flawed  players:  a  Sandinista 
regime  which  shows  little  dioMsition 
to  fullfill  the  promise  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  revolution,  a  resistance  which  in- 
cludes some  truly  democratic  leaders 
but  also  a  number  of  unsavory  figures 
reqxmsible  for  unjustifiable  behavior, 
and  an  ideological  administration 
which  appears  to  be  moiling  for  a 
fight  as  the  tmly  satisfactory  solution. 

To  r^um  to  the  metaphor  of  Mr. 
Hobson.  some  would  argue  that  we 
should  walk  away— that  because  we 
are  offered  no  attractive  choice,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
situatioii.  But  as  emotiomdly  satisfy- 
ing and  politieally  popular  as  that 
might  be,  I  cannot  Judge  it  to  be  the 
revonsible  course.  Nor.  however,  do  I 
thinlE  we  should  simply  accept  the 
horse  offered  by  Mr.  Hobson— in  this 
case.  Mr.  Reagan.  Tnstifiad.  I  think  we 
must  impress  upon  him  the  need  for  a 
better  horse  a  better,  more  balanced 
api»oach— and  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  I  wish  to  offer  today. 


The  amendment  I  offer  is  a  modif i- 
catlm  of  the  proposal— cmeeming  so- 
called  humanitarian  ssslstanrf  to  the 
Ctmtras  made  by  my  party  during  ne- 
gotiations with  the  White  House  on 
this  issue  several  weeks  ago.  Those 
tarns  were  embodied  in  a  resolution 
ISJ.  Res.  laoi  introduced  by  the 
Democratic  leader.  The  principal 
modifications  I  have  made  are  to  place 
strict  condiUras  on  any  future  XJJS.  aid 
to  the  mcaraguan  resistance  and  to 
add  certain  elements  of  inducement, 
inchiding  a  possible  suspension  of  the 
U&  embargo,  should  the  ««nHinift^w 
wish  to  adopt  a  nune  cotmerative  atti- 
tude toward  negotiation  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  cqqiwsition.  I  shall  summarize 
briefly  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment* 


CUUUMT  An»  TO  THB  WKtMiOVUI  OPPOSRIOII 

First,  the  amendment  contains  pro- 
visions relating  to  current  aid  to  the 
Niearaguan  opposition.  It  does  so  by 
maintaining  in  law  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, prohibiting  military  or  paramili- 
tary assistance,  while  providing  |14 
million  in  so-called  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. I  note.  Mr.  President,  that 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  expressed 
concern  about  dosing  loopholes  which 
might  allow  some  of  this  money  to  aid 
the  Contras  militarily.  I  must  say  that 
I  find  any  such  concern  to  be  mlsf  o- 
cused.  The  fact  is  that  this  aid  will 
ipso  facto  help  the  Contras  militarily 
because  it  wlU  help  them  economical- 
ly; it  is  as  simple  as  that,  so  let  us 


speak  candidly.  We  are  providing  this 
aid  in  the  form  of  so-called  humanitar- 
ian assistance  because  we  wish,  at  this 
time,  to  confer  on  the  Nicaragiuui  re- 
slstanee  some  measure  of  legitimacy 
and  practical  assistance  without  af- 
firmiiiK  the  political  and  moral  com- 
mitmffit  entailed  by  overt  military 
support.  Accordingly,  my  amendment 
requii^  tliat  the  aid  be  distributed  by 
the  siate  Department  from  State  De- 
partm^t  funds,  in  order  to  miwimtKP 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  presence 
and  involvement  of  U.S.  military  or 
CIA  personnel  in  the  field. 


■n^Tf  >i.  Aire  MomuiBUL  ■soonAnom 
Secckid.  in  additim.  the  amendment 
seeks  to  promote  negotiations  by  con- 
ditioning the  availability  of  this  aid  on 
the  demonstrated  willingness  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  Contras  to 
enter  Into  talks  with  the  Niearaguan 
Oovertunent;  and  urging  full  U.S.  sup- 
port for  the  Contadora  process,  to 
which  >the  administration  has  accorded 
far  to^  little  support  heretofore,  whfle 
authofising  the  expenditure  of  State 
Department  funds  to  support  the  im- 
plementation of  any  agreement 
reached  through  that  process. 

nreoc^miTB  to  thi  saiiiilruia  oovninfDR 
Thiitl.  and  relatedly.  the  amend- 
ment offers  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment pertain  inducements  to  negotia- 
tion b^  providing  for  a  suspension  of 
the  U^.  economic  embargo  if  the  Oov- 
emmeht  of  Nicaragua  enters  into  a 
ceasefire  and  negotiations  with  opposi- 
tion forces;  declaring,  as  does  the 
Nunn  resolution,  that  the  President 
should  suspend  military  maneuvers 
near  Hicaragua  if  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment agrees  to  a  cease-fire,  talks 
with  the  opixMition.  and  an  end  to  the 
coimtify's  declared  state  of  emergency; 
and  setting  forth,  as  does  the  Hamil- 
ton resolution  in  the  House,  certain 
conditions  under  which  Congress 
would  consider  establishing  programs 
of  assistance  to  the  Niearaguan  nation. 

HUtUK  UOHTS  Am  rUTDIS  AD  TO  IBS 

mcAiAOUAii  orrosinov 
Finally,  and  of  central  importance, 
the  amendment  declares  that,  beyond 
the  fifids  authorized  in  this  bill.  Con- 
gress $hall  consider  further  aid  to  the 
Niearaguan  opposition  only  if  the  op- 
position has  acted  effectivdy  to 
removb  from  its  ranks  those  persons 
who  talave  engaged  in  serious  abuses  of 
human  rights.  An  associated  and  cru- 
cial provision  is  that  the  President 
shall  be  required  to  submit,  in  con- 
Jimctibn  with  any  future  request  for 
further  economic  or  military  aid  for 
the  lOcaraguan  opposition,  a  detailed 
certlfgaition  that  such  house  cleaning 
has  in  fact  occiirred.  I  should  under- 
score that  any  such  certification  would 
be  subject  to  Congressional  secutlny  in 
the  c^iirse  of  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent'sl  request  for  further  aid. 
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mpucATK  US  or  VA.  AD  TO  TBS  coimui 
VLt.  President.  Nicaragua  has  al- 
ready beOi  subject  to  prolonged 
debate  in  fchls  body.  But  I  do  Judge 
that  certal  i  observations  are  in  order 
concerning  the  implications  of  U.S.  aid 
to  the  Coniras.  which  many  draw  as  a 
moral  issi^e  in  terms  of  blade  and 
white,  but  which  I  must  confess  to 
finding  a  complex  foreign  policy  issue 
suffused  only  by  shades  of  gray. 

LSORniACT  or  VA.  An> 

As  to  whether  it  is  legitimate  for  us 
to  aid  a  Niearaguan  opposition.  I 
simply  do  not  find  it  persuasive  to 
argue  thatjsuch  action  is  intrinsically 
improper,  "pie  Sandinistas  themselves 
le  international  assist- 
iwing  Somosa.  and  few 
matter  how  high 
fault  with  that.  More- 
themsdves  have 
their  own  ideology 
impels  thMu  to  provide  assistance  to 
other  revolutions,  as  they  have  indeed 
done.  So  ufaless  one  is  an  advocate  of 
the  Brezlukev  doctrine  that  all  Com- 
munist rei^lutions  must  be  regarded 
as  irreversi^e,  the  providing  of  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  Niearaguan  opposition 
is  hardly  ja  violation  of  sacrosanct 
intematiodal  prindpaL  I  believe  the 
essential  criterion— and  it  is  a  practical 
one— Is  whether  what  we  do  will 
employ  reasonable  means  to  produce  a 
desirable  result. 


reodved 

ancein 

o] 

minded- 

over,  the 

declared 


As  to  wfajether  my  amendment  com- 
mits the  Upited  States  to  further  sup- 
port for  the  Contras.  the  answer  is 
that  it  doe4  not;  it  leaves  that  question 
fully  open  lor  the  time  being.  What  it 
does  do.  however,  is  express  that  the 
United  States  ascribes  political  legiti- 
macy to  tlie  concept  of  a  Niearaguan 
democratic  oppodtion.  Simultaneous- 
ly, however,  the  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  framework  which  will  divorce 
us  from  the  oppodtion  if  it  does  not 
complete  its  evolution  from  being  a 
symbol  of '  the  worst  of  Nicaragua's 
past  to  bdng  the  repodtory  of  the 
best  hope  for  Nicaragua's  future.  If 
itic  efforts  encouraged  by 
It  fail.  Congress  wiU  in 
race  a  toiigh  choice  on  the 
ler  economic  and/or  mill- 
it  that  question  is  not  prej- 
lur  action  now  In  providing 
an  increment  of  economic  aid  while 
putting  the  military  approach,  as  Sen- 
ator NoMM  has  put  it.  on  the  back 
burner.  T«e  question  of  future  aid 
would  be  brejudlced  only  if  we  failed 
to  keep  the  option  open. 

U.S.  MIUTABT  IHVOLVBaHT 

Finally,  ind  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance, we  I  face  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  are  paving  the  way  for  U.S 
military  inyolvement,  a  specter  repeat- 
edly Invok^  and.  in  velw  of  this  ad- 
ministraticfi's  apparent  propensities, 
worth  corisidering  with  great  care. 
Some  argue  that  any  support  at  all  for 


the  dlploi 
this  amen( 
the  future 
issue  of 
tary  aid. 
udiced  by 


the  Contras  is.  for  the  United  States,  a 
step  on  the  road  to  war.  But  it  can.  I 
believe,  be  argued  with  comparable 
force  that  a  hands  off  policy  would  be 
equally,  if  not  more,  likely  to  lead  to 
war— by  Inviting  Soviet  and  Nieara- 
guan adventurism  and  by  allowing  fur- 
ther polarization  and  instability  in 
Central  America.  In  conddering  any 
further  aid  to  the  Contras— particular- 
ly military  aid— we  will  have  to  weigh 
carefully  the  measure  of  our  implied 
or  explicit  commitment  to  them.  But 
it  is  a  dangerous  and  perverse  oversim- 
plification to  argue  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  war  is  to  dissociate  ourselves 
from  supporting  those  who  represent 
democratic  values.  The  key  test,  as  my 
amendment  emphasizes,  is  whether 
the  Niearaguan  oppodtion  truly  repre- 
sents such  values.  If  it  does  not.  it 
cannot  represent  a  sound  option  for 
American  policy. 

coNcansioif  AL  mzdduiig 

The  imperative  that  American  for- 
eign policy  reflect  a  real  concern  for 
human  rights  brings  me  to  a  final 
matter:  The  recurrent  charge  that 
Congress,  moved  by  a  foolish  or  timid 
idealism,  is  meddling  in  the  policymak- 
ing process  and  thereby  tyiat  the 
President's  hands.  These  are  familiar 
themes.  But  to  refute  this  charge,  one 
need  look  no  further  than  our  recent 
policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

At  the  outset  of  Preddent  Reagan's 
first  term,  the  alarm  bells  sounded  and 
we  were  told  that  the  Communist  in- 
surgency in  El  Salvador  must  be  com- 
bated at  all  costs.  Those  in  Congress 
who  criticized  a  policy  that  would 
have  blindly  supported  the  brutalities 
of  the  Salvadoran  right  were  described 
as  victhns  of  the  Vietnam  syndrome. 
But  congresdonal  pressure  continued 
nonetheless.  The  result  was  a  tortuous 
pollc3rmaking  process  and  a  hybrid 
policy— a  policy  that  nobody  had  in- 
tended and  few  liked.  Tet  that  policy 
appears  to  have  worked— by  blending 
the  administration's  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary aid  with  congresdonal  emphasis 
on  the  practical  reality  that  popular 
support  in  a  civil  war  cannot  be  won 
by  death  squads,  which  serve  only  to 
feed  guerrilla  strength. 

The  turning  point  came  in  1983.  El 
Salvador's  Communist  guerrillas  had 
hoped  that  congresdonal  pressure 
would  result  in  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  to 
the  Salvadoran  Government.  Instead, 
they  found  themselves  confronting  a 
balanced  American  policy  that  contin- 
ued military  and  economic  aid,  while 
placing  heavy  pressure  on  the  Salva- 
doran Government  to  clamp  down  on 
the  rightwing  death  squads,  to  over- 
haul the  armed  forces,  and  to  continue 
the  process  of  domestic  reform.  In 
sum,  the  administration  had  finally 
accepted  that  public  support— here 
and  among  the  Salvadoran  people— de- 
pended upon  curbing  the  abuses  of  the 
Salvadoran  right.  The  result  was  a 
constructive    policy— shaped   by   con- 


gresdonal meddling— that  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  encouraging,  though  obvi- 
oudy  still  tenuous,  progress  in  IS  Sal- 
vador that  we  see  today. 
ooHCLnnoii 

While  any  analogy  between  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua  is  imperfect,  two 
prindples  clearly  «)ply  to  both.  The 
first  is  that  an  American  policy  whidi 
supports  the  use  of  force  must  attend 
carefully  to  the  purposes  and  means 
which  govern  its  use.  The  second  is 
that,  in  dvil  conflict,  the  outctme 
must  finally  be  determined  by  those 
directly  involved;  for  the  United 
States  to  seek,  or  drift  into,  a  central 
role  is  to  ensure  failure. 

Mr.  Preddent.  Mr.  Hobson  has  not 
been  easy  with  us  on  the  subject  of 
Nicaragua.  Here,  as  on  several  other 
issues,  he  appears  to  be  working  hand 
in  hand  with  Mr.  Reagan.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  through  this  amendment  we 
can  obtain  something  better  than  the 
choice  between  no  horse  at  all  and  ad- 
ministration's armored  and  bllndered 
war  horse.  We  can  obtain  balance— by 
placing  due  emphasis  on  negotiations 
and  by  Infudng  our  policy  with  an  es- 
sential concern  for  democratic  values 
and  human  rights. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Preddent.  before  I  jrield  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senators  Bbaolet,  Sasskr,  and  Gore 
be  added  as  cosixinsors  to  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

lb.  COHEN  and  Mr.  SASSER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Bfr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
my  colleague. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  time^ 

Mr.  COHEN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Hi.  BIDEN.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  

Mr.  COHEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  trying  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  polar  ex- 
tremes, between  no  aid  at  all,  as  some 
have  advocated,  or  unlimited  aid  as 
some  would  like.  I  believe  it  has  been 
apparent  that  we  cannot  build  a  for- 
eign policy  on  partisan  planks  or  pos- 
turing. I  think  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware has  offered  at  least  one  option  to 
avoiding  this  partisan  wraniding  we 
have  had  for  the  past  several  years  on 
what  to  do  about  Nicaragua. 

I  have  another  question  I  should  like 
to  pose  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
however.  One  of  the  attractive  fea- 
tures  I  find  in  the  Lugar-Nunn  amend- 
moit  is  that  it  seeks  to  avoid  bringing 
this  subject  to  the  floor  time  after 
time  but,  rather,  have  some  sense  of 
continuity  and  time  to  develop  and 
evolve  this  policy.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  believe,  has 
offered  funding  for  1  year  only  and 
that  the  Lugar-Nunn  prtHJosal  is  for  2 
years  or  through  19M.  I  was  wonder- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  would  condder  an  amend- 
ment which  would  extend  that  time 
frame  to  grant  a  little  more  time  for 
continuity  and  not  force  it  back  upon 
the  Congress  again  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think  the  case  that 
the  Senator  makes  is  a  valid  one.  I  am 
somewhat  ambivalent  about  it.  The 
Senator  probably  does  not  have  the 
amendment  in  front  of  him,  but  the 
first  section,  section  602(a).  says. 
"During  fiscal  year  li>85  not  more 
than  15  million."  et  cetera. 

I  would,  depending  on  the  attitude 
of  my  cosponsors.  with  whom  I  would 
like  to  take  time  to  check,  be  willing  to 
suggest  that  during  the  fiscal  year 

1985  and  again  during  fiscal  year  1986 
not  more  than— in  other  words,  adding 

1986  iMcause  it  does  not  seem  to  do  vi- 
olence to  what  my  aiH>roach  is  because 
the  conditions  still  must  be  met  in 
each  of  those  years.  I  would  be  wiUing 
to  do  that,  but  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
wotild  withhold  maWwy  %  formal  re- 
quest and  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
consult  with  my  oosponson. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  wiU  certainly  with- 
hold that  request  and  await  any  Judg- 
ment the  Senator  might  have. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  yield  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

liCr.  Preddent,  15  months  ago.  when 
I  vidted  Honduras.  I  found  the 
Reagan  administration  had  been  con- 
ducting what  amounted  to  a  secret 
military  buildup  in  that  region  of  the 
world. 

Since  coming  to  office,  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  engaged  in  a  Central 
American  policy  that  has  left  open  few 
options  except  military  solutions. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  ag- 
gresdvely  seek  diplomatic  solutions  to 
the  Central  American  crisis.  Indeed,  in 
the  past  months  we  have  witnessed 
the  erodon  of  diplomatic  alternatives. 

Early  last  year  when  I  vidted  the 
region,  it  appeared  the  Sandinista 
Government    of    Nicaragua    was    en- 
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gaged  in  what  amounted  to  only  a  de- 
fensive military  buildup  to  repel  the 
Contra  invaders.  Furthermore,  it  ap- 
peared the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
could  be  persuaded  to  permit  free  elec- 
tions and  engage  in  talks  on  the  legiti- 
mate security  issues  of  the  region. 

In  the  past  months,  however,  the 
world  has  witnessed  a  continual  mili- 
tary buildup  of  men  and  equipment  in 
Nicaragua  which  some  believe  exceeds 
the  requirements  of  solely  a  defensive 
posture.  Likewise,  those  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions, for  whatever  reason,  have  failed 
to  produce  results. 

Except  for  brief  moments  of  public 
relations  theater  when  the  Sandinistas 
embraced  a  draft  Contadora  treaty 
and  the  Reagan  administration  agreed 
to  bilateral  talks  in  Manaanillo,  the  re- 
ality of  the  situation  ia  that  all  sides 
have  dug  in  their  heels,  hardened 
their  positions,  and  cut  away  much  of 
the  middle  ground. 

Today,  we  see  a  Sandinista  govern- 
ment determined  to  hold  and  consoli- 
date power  at  any  cost— even  if  that 
cost  is  the  bankruptcy  of  its  nation, 
the  repudiation  of  its  officially  pro- 
claimed nonaligned  foreign  policy,  and 
the  potential  Invasion  by  foreim 
armies. 

Today,  we  also  see  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration determined  to  prevent 
the  consolidation  of  that  Sandinista 
power,  even  if  such  a  policy  weakens 
our  standing  in  the  world  community, 
divides  our  country,  and  leads  to  a 
direct  U^S.  military  intervention. 

So,  that  is  where  we  are  today,  Mr. 
President.  There  is  little  middle 
ground  left.  Someone— the  Sandinis- 
tas, the  Contras,  or  the  United 
States— has  to  compromise,  or  there  is 
going  to  be  a  war  in  Central  America, 
and  the  blood  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Nicaraguans  will  be  spilled. 

Now.  we  could  argue  on  this  floor 
forever  about  the  history  of  the  con- 
flict in  Nicaragua.  It  is  clear  the 
United  States  has  a  dismal  history  in 
Central  America.  And  our  recent  his- 
tory is  completely  in  character  with 
our  past 

It  is  also  clear  that  administration 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  has  failed. 
Indeed,  it  has  not  achieved  any  of  the 
President's  stated  goals:  The  Sandinis- 
tas today  are  stronger,  more  pro- 
Soviet,  and  more  determined  to  hold 
power  than  ever. 

But,  the  faUure  of  administration 
policy  to  date,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  changed.  Who  is  at  fault  for  the 
crisis  in  the  region  is  no  longer  the 
central  question. 

The  simple  fact  of  life  is:  There  is  a 
crisis.  The  Sandinistas,  for  whatever 
reason— either  in  response  to  adminis- 
tration pressure  or  by  their  own 
design— have  turned  increasingly 
toward  the  Soviet  bloc  for  military  aid 
and  assistance. 
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And  Bs  the  Sandinistas  grow  deeper 
in  debt,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  United 
States  isecurity  interests  in  the  region 
begin  tb  take  on  a  new  context. 

Mr.  president,  I  have  consistently 
opposeil  funding  for  the  covert  Contra 
war,  directed  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  That  approach  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be,  not  only  in- 
effective, but  also  morally  deficient 
for  a  great  country  such  as  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  Contras  cannot,  alone, 
bring  about  change  inside  Nicaragua. 

The  best  hope  for  change  and  recon- 
cUlatioti  remains  the  Contadora  peace 
procesi.  The  United  States  cannot  dic- 
tate a  lasting  settlement  to  the  region- 
al conflict.  That  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  nations  most  affected,  the 
Latin  American  countries  themselves. 

Tet,  the  United  States  must  be  seen 
as  promoting  that  process  if  Contadora 
still  has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Some  amendments  being  offered  to 
this  bill  mjpear  to  achieve  that  goaL 
But  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
do  more  than  merely  endorse  the  Con- 
tadora peace  process.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide a  carrot  without  a  stick.  EUstory 
has  taught  us  that  neither  the  stick 
nor  the  carrot,  alone,  is  sufficient  to 
achieve  progress  toward  a  negotiated 
settlenient  in  the  region. 

Oth^  amendments  appear  to  pro- 
vide substantially  only  a  stick.  And  if 
we  repeal  the  Boland  amendment  pro- 
vision. It  is  likely  to  result  in  an  even 
deeper  ilnvolvement  of  the  Central  In- 
telllgeitce  Agency  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Contra  war.  So.  I  cannot  sup- 
port amendments  which  could  return 
this  Nation  to  a  policy  which  was 
found  deficient  over  a  year  ago.  Such 
amendments  risk  an  every  growing 
militsjt  involvement  of  the  United 
States. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  has  become 
clear  that  this  Nation  must  adopt  a 
new  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  We  must 
adopt  a  policy  which  Includes  both  a 
carrot  (bid  a  stick. 

Mr.  president,  last  year  it  appeared 
the  Sandinistas  were  being  persuaded 
to  begin  to  enter  negotiations  in  good 
faith.  "Putt  no  longer  i^pears  to  be 
the  case,  at  least  for  now.  For  after 
the  Congress  turned  down  further 
military  assistance  to  the  Contras. 
President  Ortega  immediately  went  to 
Moscow  to  negotiate  instead  with 
Soviet  leaders. 

Certainly,  a  case  can  be  made  that  it 
is  the  policies  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration which  have  pushed  the  Sandi- 
nistas toward  the  Soviets.  That  may 
be  tru4.  But.  President  Ortega  had  a 
choice.  Instead  of  Immediately  going 
to  Moscow,  he  could  have  seized  the 
moment  to  probe  opportunities  for 
relnstlliuting  a  dialog  with  the  United 
States  and  the  opposition  within  his 
own  coimtry. 
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Mr. 


President,  I  will  vote  for  the 


Biden  amendment  today.  And  my  vote    yields  time? 


should  be  nterpreted  as  more  than 
Just  a  proteit  vote  against  the  Ortega 
trip. 

I  am  votiiig  for  this  amendment  be- 
cause it  offers  a  new  approach  to 
American  iK>licy  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Biden  amesidment  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  p^mote  a  new  nonmllltary 
solution  to  ending  the  crisis.  First,  it 
endorses  the  Contadora  peace  process. 
But  it  takes  even  more  concrete  steps 
which  can  reduce  the  tension  in  the 
region.  Most  Importantly,  it  offers  the 
opportunity,  for  the  United  States  to 
pull  back  ffom  the  military  abyss  in 
Central  America.  Tet,  by  providing 
nonmllltary  aid  to  the  Contras,  it 
malntjilns  tlf e  option  to  renew  military 
pressure  shf>uld  efforts  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  and  new  negotiations  fail. 
Therefore,  the  Biden  amendment,  in 
my  Judgment,  provides  substantial  In- 
centives to  sU  sides  to  attempt,  at  least 
one  more  tone,  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
solution  without  resorting  to  military 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  support  the 
Biden  amenjjtoent  because  the  Sandi- 
nistas need  to  know  that  there  are 
limits  to  thilr  activities  in  the  region. 
They  need  to  understand  that  the  le- 
gitimate interest  of  the  United  States 
cannot  tolerate  enhanced  Soviet  influ- 
ence in  this  vital  region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Biden  amend- 
ment represents  a  new  opportunity 
which  must  l3e  embraced  by  those  who 
seek  peace  to  Central  America.  With- 
out it,  we  will  be  able  to  exert  no  lever- 
age over  eiuier  the  Sandinistas  or  the 
Contras.  T^thout  it,  the  Congress 
leaves  the  development  of  Central 
American  policy  solely  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Reagan  administration. 
Without  this  new  approach,  the  Nica- 
raguan  crisis  will  be  merely  left  to  de- 
teriorate. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  permit  the  Nlcaraguan  crisis  to 
embroil  our  Nation  in  another  costly 
and  unnec^sary  foreign  war.  The 
Biden  amendment  gives  all  sides  an 
opportimityjto  take  stock  of  their  posi- 
tion. It  provides  an  incentive  for  a 
cease-fire,  a  cooling-of f  period  to  allow 
moderation  land  peaceful  purpose  to 
replace  belligerence  and  armed  con- 
flict, i 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  middle 
groimd  Is  growing  soft.  There  is  little 
time  left  to  halt  the  drift  toward  a 
Central  American  war. 

This  Congress  must  enact  a  legisla- 
tive frame^fork  which  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  middle  groimd  and 
gives  us  another  chance  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  crisis. 

The  Bidei  amendment,  I  believe, 
offers  us  thi  t  opportunity. 

Mr.  BIDEI  r  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.   Who 
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Bfr.  LUOAR.   I   yield 
time  as  I  may  require. 

B4r.  President,  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  and  the  cosponsots. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
those  with  whom  he  is  associated  in 
this  amendment  have  taken  seriously 
the  fact  that  the  carrot  and  the  stick 
must  be  involved,  and  have  worked  to 
try  to  apply  a  measure  of  both.  My  op- 
position to  their  amendment  will  come 
on  certain  particulars  that  I  want  to 
enumerate,  but  I  suppose  more  gener- 
ally from  the  standpoint  that  I  believe 
that  the  Nimn-Lugar  amendment  is  a 
better  alternative.  Essentially,  to 
adopt  both,  in  a  parliamentary  situa- 
tion, would  render  the  conference 
committee's  task  very  difficult. 

Both  amendments  track  along  cer- 
tain points.  Perhaps  both  arise  from 
negotiations  that  occurred  at  the 
White  House  a  few  weeks  ago  and  sub- 
sequently, in  an  attempt  to  find  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  that  could  help 
our  Secretary  of  State  work  for  better 
success  in  Central  America.  So  I  ac- 
Imowledge  the  origins  of  a  number  of 
the  activities  described  in  both  the 
Biden  amendment  and  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  amendment. 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the 
Biden  amendment  attempts  to  have 
more  restrictions  on  the  Contras,  the 
freedom  fighters,  than  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  amendment  provides  for.  It  has 
some  problems  in  bringing  i^ut 
changes  in  the  situation  that  we  would 
deem  desirable. 

Let  me  say  quickly,  as  a  matter  of 
overall  philosophy,  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  purpose  of  our  activity  today 
is  to  provide  a  context  in  which  negoti- 
ations ultimately  between  the  forces 
in  Nicaragua  itself  may  come  to  pass. 
Those  are  negotiations  that  are  mean- 
ingful, ones  that  open  up  a  govern- 
ment that  needs  political  freedom,  po- 
litical opportunities,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  other  desirable  safegiuu-ds 
with  regard  to  surrounding  nations 
and  safeguards  to  our  Nation  from  a 
surprise  visit  by  the  Soviets  or  others 
who  might  implant  weapons  and  mate- 
rial in  Nicaragua. 

We  have  come  to  some  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  how  these  negotiations 
within  Nicaragua  are  best  to  be  fos- 
tered. I  think  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus in  Congress  that  we  should  do 
all  we  can  to  support  the  Contadora 
process  and  the  activities  of  neighbors. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  both  Instances 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  may  be  desirability  for  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  under  some  situations.  This 
may  advance  the  process,  although 
clearly  it  will  not  end  the  process.  It  is 
one  facet  of  it,  in  the  context  of  nego- 
tiations that  finally  must  proceed  to 
the  Sandinistas,  themselves,  taking  a 
look    at    democratic    elements    that 
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should  be  part  of  the  Government  and 
working  out  a  settlement  at  that  stage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Biden 
amendment  is  less  forceful  in  bringing 
about  those  circumstances,  because 
the  amendment,  first  of  all,  does  not 
repeal  the  Boland  amendment.  This.  I 
suppose,  is  a  matter  of  some  Judgment: 
but.  clearly,  the  Nunn-Lugar  amend- 
ment does  repMd  Boland.  It  does  try  to 
take  away  all  of  the  restrictions  that 
the  Boland  language  has  brought  to 
bear  on  the  situation. 

There  are  perhaps  some  Senators 
and  s<Hne  Manbers  of  the  House  who 
are  deeply  mistrustful  of  the  admtaiis- 
tratlon  and,  to  put  it  another  way, 
much  more  trustful  of  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  micromanage  foreign 
policy.  The  Boland  amendment  is  that 
type  of  situation.  I  suppose  it  is  a 
fielder's  choice. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  said  that  if  we  do  not  go 
the  route  of  the  Biden  amendment,  we 
might  leave  Nicaragua  and  Central 
American  poUcy  at  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  as  if 
this  were  a  hideous  type  of  alterna- 
tive. There  are  many  people  who  like 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  feel  essentially  that  it  would  not 
be  at  aU  bad  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  a  lot  more  to  say 
with  regard  to  a  Central  American 
policy  than  Congress  collectively.  I  am 
not  certain,  given  that  alternative, 
that  I  would  have  selected  the  Biden 
amendment. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  suggest  that 
there  is  in  the  Biden  amendment  in- 
herently an  attempt,  in  a  mechanistic 
fashion,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  pointed  out.  to  set  up  an  analogy 
to  what  Congress  attempted  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

I  suppose,  once  again,  we  might  have 
a  difference  of  opinion  historically  as 
to  why  the  American  policy  in  El  Sal- 
vador has  had  some  success.  In  part,  of 
course,  as  we  mentioned  this  morning, 
it  has  been  because  there  were  some 
very  good  El  Salvadoran  leaders.  We 
were  fortunate  that  that  was  so.  To 
the  extent  that  our  mlcromanagement 
of  El  Salvador  was  helpful,  more 
power  to  Congress. 

My  own  Judgment  is  that  it  Is  argu- 
able to  the  extent  to  which  that 
worked  out  that  way. 

This  leads  me  to  the  same  sort  of  a 
problem.  I  suppose,  with  the  Biden 
amendment.  Even  given  the  good 
things  that  I  admit  are  similar  to  the 
Nunn-Lugar  effort  and  the  best  inten- 
tions of  the  authors.  I  do  not  see  it  as 
sufficiently  strong. 

I  simply  suggest  that  the  Biden 
amendment  is  an  effort  that  is  con- 
structive, but  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  adopted— simply  because 
I  believe  that  it  does  not  have  the 
thrust  of  Nunn-Lugar  and  that  that 
thrust  is  essentially  one  in  which  sub- 
stantially more  funds  will  be  available 


under  less  restrictive  terms.  Thus 
there  is  an  extra  degree  of  pressure 
imposed  through  the  new  resources 
transferred  to  the  Contra  foixxs. 
allieit  in  the  area  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. This  will  lead.  I  believe,  to 
the  proper  degree  of  pressure  that  will 
make  negotiations  more  probable  In 
terms  of  their  potential  success. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  one  point? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  indicated 
concern  about  the  Boland  amendment. 
We  all  have  different  reasons  why  we 
did  not  want  the  Boland  amendment 
in.  If  I  could  take  a  moment  to  explain 
to  the  Senator  my  rationale.  I  want  to 
get  something  passed.  Quite  frankly  if 
the  Boland  amendment  is  in  what  the 
Senate  passes,  it  is  not  going  to  get 
anywhere  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. No.  2,  whether  or  not  it  gives  the 
President  a  free  hand,  leave  that  aside 
a  moment  whether  he  should  or  not 
have  that,  what  the  repeal  of  Boland 
does  by  implication  by  what  wait 
before  it  is  to  say  the  CIA  is  back  in 
the  game,  it  is  a  red  flag  that  wmt  up. 
I  do  not  think  it  does  any  violence,  in 
my  opinion,  to  Nunn-Lugar  to  not 
have  Boland. 

The  rationale  for  Senator  Nuim 
originally,  and  I  assiune  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  having  the  amend- 
ment the  way  it  was.  is  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  allow  it  to  be  shared  in- 
telligence data.  That  was  the  ratiatiale 
offered  to  me. 

I  argue  you  can  do  that  even  under 
Boland.  Without  belaboring  the  point. 
that  was  the  Senator's  rationale  for 
excluding  Boland  from  the  Biden 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  appreciate  that  point. 
The  Senator's  Judgment  may  be  sound 
in  terms  of  the  conference  prooediires. 
the  strong  position  takoi  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  all 
of  us  are  looking  toward  a  policy  that 
has  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  two- 
House  bipartisan  propoaition.  I  would 
still  indicate  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Boland  language  at  least  in  this  con- 
text is  not  a  good  idea  in  terms  of  pro- 
cedure. 

I  Imow  the  President  feels  strongly 
about  this  because  I  have  heard  it 
from  him  and  talked  to  him  about  it  as 
recently  as  2  days  ago.  So  I  take  that 
into  consideration,  too,  even  with  my 
great  respect  for  our  colleague,  Mr. 
BoLAHD  and  the  Speaker,  who  have 
very  strong  feelings,  also. 

Let  me  conclude  this  particular  part 
of  the  argument  by  saying  once  again 
that  I  i^preclate  the  general  thrust  of 
what  is  occurring  here,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  mlcromanagement,  and  that 
word  is  being  overused,  but  it  is  still 
descriptive  in  which  a  group  of  well- 
meaning  persons  such  as  ourselves  and 
the  435  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  attempttaig  to  set  up  a 
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number  of  conditions  and  the  net 
effect,  at  least  as  I  read  the  amend- 
ment. Is  one  in  which  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  government  of 
Nicaragua  win  be  willing  to  negotiate 
seriously,  that  the  pressures  of  the 
Biden  amendment  are  insufficient  to 
make  that  likely. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  What  pressures?  I  am 
not  being  facetious.  What  pressures 
within  the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment 
would  in  fact  encourage  that,  that  are 
not  in  the  Biden  amendment? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  First  of  all.  and  per- 
haps the  Senator  is  in  the  process  of 
amending  his  amendment,  but  the 
Nunn-Lugar  amendment  provides  for. 
in  addition  to  the  $14  mUUon  and  the 
r^)eal  of  the  Boland  amendment  in 
the  first  year,  $34  mmian  in  a  second 
year  which  is  a  sustained  effort.  The 
Sandinistas  really  have  to  know  that 
there  is  some  stajring  power  involved 
in  that  dituatimL 

I  would  say  beyond  that  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  constrict  of  the 
Biden  amendment,  and  I  would  refer 
to  section  802  in  which  the  $14  million 
comes  only  if  the  United  States  re- 
sumes bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 

That  fits  in  a  litUe  different  way 
than  the  Nunn-Lugar  language.  We 
encourage  the  President  as  part  of  a 
number  of  things  that  might  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Presidoit.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Has  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  section  (b)  of  602  which 
indicates  that  if  in  fact  the  Nicara- 
guans  refuse,  then  there  no  longer  has 
to  be  a  condition  of  bilateral  negotia- 
tion? 

BCr.  LUOAR.  Yes,  I  have  read  that, 
and  I  appreciate  that  that  does  obviate 
No.  2  and  No.  3  to  the  extent  that  the 
Sandinistas  do  not  want  to  go  that 
route. 

I  think  a  part  of  our  debate  in  the 
earlier  amendments  today  was  the  pre- 
occupation of  Senators  in  demanding 
that  we  get  together  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas, that  this  is  the  essential  set  of 
negotiations.  But  for  this  to  be  the 
central  focus  seems  to  me  to  be  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  believes, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  cor- 
rect, that  the  Sandinistas  have  no  in- 
dication and  no  desire  to  bargain  in 
good  faith,  then  I  ask  the  Senator 
what  have  we  lost  by  including  this  In 
an  amendment  to  satisfy  my  friends 
who  believe  that  in  fact  they  would 
negotiate?  Is  it  not  better  to  make 
that  a  condition,  be  assured  the  Presi- 


dent'attempted  it  under  amendment, 
demoistrate  that  they  would  not  and 
then  imove  forward?  Does  that  not  aid 
the  Senator's  objective  of  ha^^ng  to 
sustain  policy  in  the  region  which  rec- 
ogni^  the  threat  with  respect  to  the 
Sandlnlsta  presence? 

Mr]  LUOAR.  I  suggest  that,  as  the 
Senaior  has  presented  the  idea,  it  is 
helplul  in  terms  of  gaining  broader 
support  in  the  Senate  because  It  is  ob- 
vious given  the  offering  of  this  type 
of  n(«otiation  at  least  twice  before, 
but  p  Bople  feel  very  deeply  about  it. 

Mr,  BIDEN.  I  was  moved  by  the  Sen- 
ator'f  speech  at  the  National  Press 
Club; where  he  called  about  the  need 
of  a  broad  based,  bipartisan  long-range 
policy. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  This  is  reaching  for 
that,  probably  gathering  a  few  more  in 
the  fold. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  am  not  being  face- 
tious. 

Mr.:  LUOAR.  Of  course  not.  It  seems 
to  me  and  the  Senator  cannot  have 
the  tping  in  focus  that  the  thrust  of 
the  negotiating  procedure  misses.  In 
other  words,  we  have  the  situation  in 
which  granted  to  include  people  who 
believe  that  really  we  are  mainly  the 
ones  chat  are  at  fault  and  it  is  our  lack 
of  wtlingness  to  talk  and  engage  in 
these;  activities,  that  is  really  the  fault. 
Ther*  is  nothing  in  this  procedure 
that  I  can  see  that  leads  to  the  tjrpe  of 
internal  negotiation  within  Nicaragua 
or  at  least  indicates  that  those  are  the 
sort  of  most  important  ones  and  that 
anything  beyond  that  are  in  a  support- 
ing role. 

The  nuances  of  the  amendment  may 
have  fescaped  me,  but  it  Just  seems  the 
thrus  of  it  is  once'  again  one  in  which 
we  ai^  sort  of  pounding  ourselves  over 
the  ti(ead  for  our  inability  to  do  a  cer- 
tain number  of  things  with  the 
thought  that  really  down  deep  we  are 
at  fault. 

Mr.;  BIDEN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  a  tauestlon  again 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mi.  President,  I  wonder 
if  my  coUeague  will  permit  me  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  manager. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware really  has  no  time  and  I  was 
asking  the  Senator  a  question.  It  is 
fine  by  me  if  the  Senator  will  allow 
the  £fenator  from  Illinois  to  ask  him  a 
question  on  his  time.  I  will  be  willing 
to  sicld  my  time. 

Mr.|  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  permit  me  to 
ask  alquestion  of  him? 

MrJ  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished manager  I  think  he  knows  my 
record  on  this  issue.  I  am  one  on  this 
side  who  has  regularly  supported 
Contfa  assistance,  as  recently  as  the 
last  ttfme  a  rollcall  took  place,  and  I 
want  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comihittee  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager pf  this  bill,  to  know  that  I  am 
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or 
disi 

this  bill, 
tlnguishi 


prepared  bnoe  again  to  support  the 
propositloh  that  will  be  offered  short- 
ly by  the  I  distinguished  manager  and 
led  Senator  from  Oeor- 
he  understands  the  mean- 
the  question  is  asked, 
prepared  to  support  this 
by  my  distinguished  friend 
as  well,  and  I  wonder 
manager  has  thought  in 
whether  others  on  his  side 
;ht  in  terms  of  the  accept- 
whole  question  in  the 
iber. 

•MAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
this  proposition  has  to  pass 
two  Houste  to  have  any  meaningful 
result.  I  would  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  our  friend,  the  distinguished 
Senator  frpm  Delaware,  m^infatiim  the 
prohibition  against  support  of  military 
itary  operations  while  my 
frimd,  the  manager  of 
that  provision.  My  dis- 
_  friend     from     Delaware 

would  funnel  the  aid  through  the 
State  Deilartment,  while  the  other 
propositioi  would  provide  for  the  CIA 
to  distribute  the  funds  and  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  to  exercise  over- 
sight.        I 

I  wonder  whether  my  friend  sees 
that  there!  is  some  broader  ivpeal,  if 
we  really  t^t  to  do  something  in  this 
area,  as  this  Senator  does,  in  the  other 
Chamber  cor  what  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Delaware  is  trying  to  do. 
That  musi  be  readily  apparent  to  my 
friend.      ] 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion, as  wdll  as  the  observation  by  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

I  think  these  aspects  of  Senator 
BioKN's  amendment  would  be  more  ap- 
pealing in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  extent  that  this  Is  the  au- 
dience that  we  are  looldng  for  and  con- 
ceivably might  find  it.  I  am  not  certain 
that  Is  so.  t>ut  it  might  be. 

I  would  say  the  National  Security 
Council  oMJersight  of  whatever  agency 
is  involved— and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois assumes  it  would  be  the  CIA  in 
our  bill,  and  we  assume  that  it  would 
be.  too— would  continue  as  it  is  and  I 
would  also  assume  that  we  would  not 
rule  out  paramilitary,  as  the  Senator 
from  niinpis  has  suggested.  He  may 
not  want  io  do  that  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  not  want  to  do 
that.  ] 

I  think  ii  is  foolish  on  our  part  to  ar- 
bitrarily nile  out  those  options,  even  if 
we  are  trying  to  appeal  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  I  thinpt  those  are  two  distinctions 
between  the  bills. 

I  have  not  tried  to  nitpick  and  find 
each  and  every  one  of  these  situations. 
But  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  per- 
useful  service  by  pointing 
out  two  sihall  ways,  albeit  very  small 
ones,  in  wUch  the  bills  differ,  which 
leads  me  t  ack  to  my  point  that  what- 


ever merit  the  Biden  legislation  haa,  in 
my  judgment  it  Is  leas  at  prospect  than 
the  Nunn-Lugar  amendment  that  wOl 
be  heard  next.  Therefore,  it  ought  to 
be  rejected  so  that  the  way  is  still 
clear  for  a  statement  that  wiU  come  on 
the  fifth  amendment  to  be  considered 
today. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Will  my  friends  yield 
just  one  more  time? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  hi«>py  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  prepared  to  go 
through  this  with  my  friend  from  In- 
diana and,  as  I  say,  I  am  prepared  to 
support  the  proposition  that  wHI  be 
offered  shortly  by  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  times  we  have  to  march  up  the 
mountain  and  back  down  before  we  ul- 
timately realize  that  the  perception  of 
this  issue  is  different  in  the  Senate 
than  in  the  House. 

I  wonder  whether  there  would  be 
more  appeal  if  we  realistically  tried  to 
recognise  that  there  are  some  sharp 
differences  that  probably  cannot  be 
reconcUed  and  that  there  is  more 
probability  of  reasonable  acceptance 
by  the  House  of  slightly  more  moder- 
ate Senate  proposition— I  am  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  Senator's  proposition- 
but  a  more  moderate  tnt>poaition  than 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Indiana 
wants  to  offer  right  now  might  help  to 
bridge  the  gap. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Let  me  respond  that  in 
the  pleasant  event  we  get  to  a  confer- 
ence with  our  coUeagues  in  the  House 
and  the  Nunn-Luvar  amendment,  at 
least,  is  part  of  that  conference  on  the 
State  Department  authorisation, 
whatever  else  Is  in  the  context.  I  will 
keep  firmly  in  mind  the  footnote  that 
my  distinguished  friend  was  prepared 
to  vote  for  both  propositions  and  gave 
some  good  advice  as  to  how  we  might 
find  comity  with  our  colleagues.  But  I 
think  there  is  another  factor  that  even 
as  we  are  seeking  comity  with  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  at  least  this  Soi- 
ator— and  perhaps  most  of  us,  I  would 
hope— is  also  trying  to  retain  some  ties 
with  the  administration.  The  adminis- 
tration is  a  major  factor  in  oiu*  foreign 
policy,  some  would  argue  the  major 
factor  with  the  proper  oversight  con- 
trol of  this  body.  So  there  are  several 
layers  in  the  drama.  Some  are  congres- 
sional and  some  are  outside,  but  also 
important  to  it. 

I  would  plead  with  the  Senator  that 
many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  work 
with  the  White  House,  with  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and,  in  addition, 
working  with  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  CapitoL  We  may  or  may 
not  be  successful  in  the  exercise,  but  it 
will  not  be  for  the  lack  of  trying. 
These  are  some  of  the  conditions  that 
have  brought  me  to,  at  least,  the  con- 
clusions I  have  in  the  next  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
that  I  thank  him  for  his  response.  I 
will  not  take  any  more  time.  I  know 


the  time  is  precious  for  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Delaware. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
I  hope  when  I  support  his  amendmoit 
later  today  that  that  is  not  the  propo- 
sition that  once  again  doses  the  door 
and  that  we  are  not  rutting  up  a 
chance  to  adopt  a  proposition  that 
might  open  it.  That  is  the  only  point 
this  Senator  wanted  to  make  to  his 
friend  and  colleague,  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my 
amendment  as  follows:  In  section 
602(a),  after  "1»86"  add  'and  again 
during  fiscal  year  19M." 

The  PRJSBIUINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Very  briefly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  will  have  an  effect  of  leaving 
i4VHt>zimately  1  year  during  which 
the  Contras  wiU  have  to  evolve  to  a 
point  where  they  can  meet  the  higher 
standards  set  by  the  amendment  and 
for  the  other  parties  to,  in  fact,  fulfill 
their  portion  of  the  responsibilities  in 
the  amendment. 

In  response  to  the  comment  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  our  only 
difference  in  dollars  is  $28  million  as 
owwsed  to  $38  million. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  please 
send  the  modification  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Yes. 

The  modification  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
newUtle: 

TITLE  VI— U  A  POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 

PaOKIBITIOIl  ox  lOLITAXT  AJR>  VkMtMXlSXtMt 
AID 

Sic.  601.  The  prohibtUooi  contalDed  in 
secUon  8066  of  Public  Law  98-173  and  in 
section  801  of  Public  Law  98-618  shaU 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  all  material,  financial  and  tralidng  awlst- 
anoe:  Provided,  however,  that  the  ■— ****~'* 
authorised  by  section  603  shall  be  pomit- 
ted. 

AID  TO  nOUUOnABS  OOaSTlTUTUiU  A 

DBKoeBAXic  opposmoa 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Durlns  fiscal  year  1985.  and 
again  during  fiscal  year  1986,  not  more  than 
$14,000,000  may  be  expended  for  tb«  provi- 
sion of  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  other 
humanitarian  ■■Istance  to  resistance  foroes 
which  are  opposed  to  the  present  Oovera- 
ment  In  Nicaragua:  PrtnHdtd,  however, 
That- 

(1)  such  aaslstanee  la  provided  In  a  manner 
■uch  that  ttie  nature  and  extent  of  such  as- 
sistance  Is  Independently  monitored: 

(3)  the  United  States  resumes  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Gkivemment  of  Nicara- 
gua: and 

(3)  the  Govenunent  of  Nicaragua  and  re- 
sistance f  orcee  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Govenunent  of  Nicaragua  each  agree  to  In- 
stitute a  cease  fire. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua refuses  to  enter  into  a  mutual  ceaie 
fire  as  described  In  subsection  (sKS).  or  to 
resume  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection 


(aX2),  the  humanitarian  "nittimfT  autbor- 
iMd  by  tbis  section  may  be  provided. 

(c)  In  the  event  a  mutual  eeaae  fire  de- 
scribed in  this  seetlon  Is  ■'»*«'»»y  or  sub- 
stantially violated  by  lesiBtanoe  foroes  op- 
posed to  the  Government  of  Niearagua,  no 
humanitarian  aasistanoe  autbortsed  by  ttifa 
section  may  thereafter  be  provided:  Provid- 
ed, however,  TbMt  if  tbe  Govenunent  of 
Nicaragua  bas  eariler,  and  seriously  or  sub- 
stantially, violated  such  oease  fire,  this  pro- 
hlbtttoD  shall  not  apidy. 


DISTUSlfTlOa  OP  i 

Sac.  603.  (a)  Tbe  $14,000,000  described  tai 
sectkm  003  may  be  provided  only— 

(a)  by  tbe  Department  of  State: 

(b)  from  funds  prevloosly  spproprlated  to 
the  DepartmcDt  of  State:  and 

(c)  upon  a  determinatlan  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  tbe  — *-**~t  Is  necessary  to 
meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  reslstanoe 
foroes  opposing  tbe  Govenmient  of  Nicara- 
gua. 


POBM  OF  J 

Sac.  604.  The  ■■Istsnce  described  tai  see- 
tion  603  may  be  provided  only  in  tbe  f onn 
Of  goods  and  services,  and  no  direct  or  Indi- 
rect financial  asslstanoe  may  be  provided. 
PBuaisiiiua  om  otrbs  assistavcb 

Sic  605.  No  ssslstancf  may  be  provided  by 
the  United  States  to  restatanee  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Govonment  of  Nlcazagua 
except  as  autboriaed  and  for  the  purpose 
described  in  section  603.  and  no  funds  may 
be  used  to  pnrrtde  tbe  aasistanoe  authorised 
In  section  603  exo^tt  as  provided  In  sectioo 
603. 

suFPOKT  roa  ooxTASoaA  mooriATioas 
Saa  606.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  tbe  United  States  should  enoouzage 
and  support  tbe  efforts  of  tbfe  Contadma 
nations  (Columbia,  ICexioo,  Panama,  and 
Venemela)  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an 
agreement  baaed  upon  tbe  Contadoia  Doca- 
mmt  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 1983, 

(b)  In  the  event  tbat  lea  than  $14,000,000 
is  expended  for  the  humanitarian  ssristanrir 
authoriaed  In  seetton  603.  tbe  remainder  of 
such  amount  and  any  necessary  additional 
funds  may  be  made  available  for  payment  to 
tbe  Contadora  nations  for  fipenees  ariStaig 
from  Implementation  of  tbe  agreement  de- 
scribed In  this  sutlMiii  tw^i'MWrtg  peacekeep- 
ing, verification,  and  monitoring  systems: 
Provided,  however,  TbMt  In  tbe  event 
$14,000,000  Is  expended  for  tbe  humanitari- 
an asststanoe  autbmised  by  section  603. 
otho'  funds  may  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses.  Any  funds  made 
available  for  tbe  purpose  deaerlbed  In  this 
subsection  may  be  provided  from  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  tbe  Department  of 
State. 


FtMnWTIAL  aSW«T  TO  OPS 

Sac  607.  Tbe  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  tbe  ConsresB  evoy  90  days  on  any 
activity  carried  out  under  this  title.  Such 
report  shall  Include  a  report  on  the  progreas 
of  efforts  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
as  set  forth  In  section  603  and  606.  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  tbe  disbursement  of  hu- 
manitarian ■■Jstsnre.  and  steps  taken  by 
the  democratic  reststanoe  toward  the  objec- 
tives described  in  section  611. 
susramoa  or  SMBAaoo  agaibbt  hicabagua 
Sac  608.  Tbe  natkmal  emergency  dedaied 
In  the  President's  executive  order  of  May  1. 
1988,  prohibiting  trade  and  certain  other 
transactions  involving  Nicaragua,  shall  be 
terminated,  and  tbe  prohibitions  contained 
In  that  executive  order  shall  be  suspended. 
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If  the  OoTemment  of  Ntctngua  enten  into 
B  ceaae-fire  and  ne«oUatloiw  with  oppoai- 
UonforoeB. 

omnD  RAm  iouuit  luiinnrDt  mui 
mouusuA 

SB&m.  It  ia  the  aenae  of  Concreaa  that 
the  Praaldent  ahould  order  a  auapenaion  of 
VA.  military  maneuTen  in  Honduraa  and 
off  Nicancua'a  ooast  if  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaracua  acreea  to  a  oeaae  fire,  to  even  a 
dtalogue  with  the  democratic  resistance,  and 
to  auapend  the  state  of  emergency. 

rUTUU  LOOUnCAL  AXD  TO  mCAKAOUAIlS 

ooasTiTUTiiia  a  DmocaATic  orposmoir 
Sic  910.  The  President  may  request  the 
Coocreas  to  authoriw  addltkmal  logistical 
Ms<«tance  for  resManoe  forces  opposed  to 
the  Govenunent  of  Nicaragua,  in  such 
amount  as  he  deems  appropriate.  ttiriiMHng 
economic  sanctions  with  respect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  mcaragua.  in  the  event  that— 

(a)  the  Government  of  Nleangua  refuses 
to  resume  the  bilateral  negotJatlms  with 
the  United  States,  as  desaOwd  in  section 

aoxor 

(b)  fidlowlng  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  to  resume  the  taOataral  negotiations 
which  are  described  In  section  603.  the  Gov- 
ernment of  mcaragua  refuses  to  enter  into 
a  mutual  cease  fire,  as  described  In  section 
MX  A  request  submitted  to  the  Oongess 
under  this  sectkm  shall  be  handled  by  the 
Congress  under  the  provisiona  of  section 
613. 

paaoomrnoii  roa  roTois  aib  to  mcAXA- 

OUAMS  OOaSIlTUTUra  A  DBBOOUTIC  OPTOSI- 
TIOH 

8k.  611.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  United 
States  amiatanoe  to  a  Nlcanguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  can  be  Justified,  and  can  be  ef- 
fective, only  if  sudi  opposition  truly  repre- 
sents democratic  and  humanitarian  values. 

(b)  Therefore.  Congress  shall  coiwider  fur- 
ther swJstance  to  the  democratic  opposition 
only  if  such  oppostttai  has  eliminated  fran 
Its  ranks  aU  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
abuses  of  human  rights. 

(c>  The  President  shall  submit  any  future 
request  for  assistance  for  opposition  forces 
only  in  aocompaniment  with  a  detafled  cer- 
tification, which  shall  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional hearings,  that  the  oppositlan  has  in 
fkct  acted  effeetivdy  to  »"»"«"-»*  from  Its 
ranks  aD  persons  who  have  engaged  in  viola- 
tions of  human  riglits. 

KZRDiTiD  paocgBms  log  romx  aid 
■iKiusais 

Sac.  613.  (a)  A  Joint  resolutkxi  which  is  in- 
troduced within  three  '»-i— «h^>  days  after 
the  Congress  receives  a  Presidential  request 
described  in  section  610  and  which.  If  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  aU  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  such  section,  shall  be  considered 
in  accordance  with  procedures  contained  in 
section  0066  of  Public  Law  96-473:  Pmvided, 
how€t)€r, 

(I)  references  in  that  section  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprlationa  of  each  House 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  onnmittees  of  each 
House:  and 

(II)  amendments  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(b)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves.  re- 
^wctlvely.  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House.  reapecUvely,  but 
applicable  only  with  req>ect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  Houae  in  the 
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came  of  A  reacdutlon  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  It  supercedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  Inconsistent  with  such 
rules. 

(c)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (se(far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that   House)   at   any   time,   in   the   same 
manner  pmd  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  afiy  other  rxile  of  that  House. 
ruTuaa  4kD  to  thk  oovBumxirr  or  ncAKAouA 
Sk.  6^.  (a)  If  the  Congress  determines 
is  being  made  toward  peace 
lopment  of  democratic  institutions 
Congress  will  consider  inltiat- 
iber  of  economic  and  development 
including  but  not  limited  to— 
concessions; 
Corps  programs; 
assistance; 
ith  services;  and 
agflcultural  and  Industrial   develop- 
ment 

(b)  In  iisfiailin  whether  progress  is  being 
made  tojnud  achieving  these  gmUs.  Cm- 
gress  will  expect,  within  the  context  of  a  re- 
gicmal  settlement— 

(1)  thei  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Kicaragua: 

(3)  the  end  to  Sandlnlsta  support  for  in- 
surgendas  in  other  countries  In  the  region. 
Indudlnc  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democratically- 
elected  government  in  El  Salvador; 

(3)  resibratlon  of  Individual  liberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 

of  the  media;  and 

(4)  process  toward  internal  reconciliation 
and  a  plivallstlc  democratic  sjrstem. 

The  ^ESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LVOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mtinesota. 

Mr.  ]>DRENBEROE3l.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  #111  be  brief  and  I  may  not  take 
the  5  minutes.  I  regret  that  I  was  not 
here  to  listen  to  aU  of  what  I  am  sure 
was  a  most  able  argument  on  behalf  of 
the  amendment  by  our  colleague  from 
Delawafle. 

My  sense,  however.  Is  that  the  pro- 
posal bt  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
appears  on  the  surface  to  come  much 
closer  to  the  reality  of  a  peaceful  ne- 
gotiation through  dialog,  dialog  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  with  the  na- 
tional directorate  in  Nicaragua  and  a 
dialog  among  or  between  Nicaraguans. 

The  ph)blem  that  I  see  with  It— and 
I  wish  tb  say  to  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
greater  expertise  or  any  greater  in- 
sight into  the  solution  of  this  issue 
than  he  (has,  but  I  come  perhaps  Just  a 
little  bitj  fresher  from  having  discussed 
all  of  these  amendments  with  a  lot  of 
our  friends  in  Central  America.  The 
point  that  I  made  this  morning  in  the 
debate,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Delawaiie  recognizes  this  in  his  amend- 
ment, i^  that  we  sometimes  make  the 
mistake  of  seeing  this  problem  vis-a-vis 
the  national  directorate,  the  Sandl- 
nlsta d^tatorship  in  Nicaragua,  as  a 
U.S.  national  seciirity  issue.  We  have 
been  deluged  with  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  Soviets  marching  up  from  Nicara- 
gua, W«  have  been  deluged  with  the 


fact  that  it  Ik  the  start  of  refugees  and 
the  launch  of  Soviet  missiles  into  San 
Antonio  and  St.  Paul  and  places  like 
that  So  we  fend  to  look  at  It  that  way. 

The  reallt^,  however,  is  much  closer 
to  the  fact  t|iat  this  is  a  Central  Amer- 
ican probleni.  It  is  a  Central  American 
security  problem.  And  the  observa- 
tions of  oui[  friends,  if  you  will,  the 
other  democracies  or  fledgling  democ- 
racies in  Ceiitral  America  Is  that  they, 
in  effect,  hakre  facilitated  the  replace- 
ment of  one j  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua 
with  anothef .  It  Just  hv>pened  to  be 
nine  more  people  in  this  one  than  in 
the  other.  Btit  this  dictatorship,  being 
a  dictatorshb.  having  been  launched 
tnan.  the  ship  of  democracy  but 
having  been  ieaptured  by  the  pirates  of 
the  dUetatorihlp,  lives  in  fear  of  the 
democracies  around  It. 

But  they  cannot  do  anything  about 
it.  They  haVe  a  lOO.OOO-person  army. 
They  have  their  refugees  spilling  all 
over  Central  America.  As  I  said  this 
morning,  th^  have  been  killing  Salva- 
dorans  for  5  years.  Now  they  are  start- 
ing to  kill  the  Hondurans  and  Costa 
Ricans.  There  is  not  anything  the 
Central  Americans  can  do  about  it. 
They  are  parUdpatlng  in  the  Conta- 
dora  process^  They  have  some  faith  in 
that  process  I  but  not  a  lot  because  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Contadora  the 
Sandinistas  eame  to  the  meeting  and 
they  change^  their  minds  about  some 
of  the  rulings  of  the  game.  They  came 
in  with  a  couple  of  brand  new  amend- 
ments that  had  not  been  on  the  table 
before.  Thejf  did  that  same  thing  in 
the  nine  meetings  with  Shlaudeman 
and  Tinoco.  Every  time  they  got  close 
to  some  kind  of  a  negotiation.  Tinoco 
would  show  up  on  behalf  of  the  na- 
tional directorate,  and  he  had  a  new 
proposition  ^  lay  on  the  table.  The 
bottom  line,  seen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
Costa  Rican^  the  Salvadorans.  Guate- 
malans, Hondurans,  Panamanians,  and 
others  Is  thM  the  United  States  must 
supply  them  with  some  additional 
pressure  to  1^  defined  in  some  magic 
way  I  guess  in  this  amendment  that 
comes  up  ne^ct.  There  are  a  series  of 
urglngs  in  tliere  that  speak  to  that. 
But  without  that  kind  of  pressure 
they  know  the  Sandinistas  will  not  ne- 
gotiate in  good  faith.  As  I  read  your 
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I  listened  to  the  argu- 
of  the  amendment  of 

m  Delaware 

ING  OFFICER.  The 
utes  have  expired. 
OER.  I  ask  unani- 
another  1  minute. 
The  problem  with  it  is  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  the  Sandinistas  to  dialog. 
There  is  a  presumption  underlying  the 
amendment  that  somehow  they  want 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  this  process. 
But  I  do  not  Bee  in  it  any  particular  in- 
centive for  them  to  concede.  They  may 
go  dialog.  They  are  very  good  at  that. 
They  will  talk,  talk,  talk  but  there  is 


no  reason  for  them  after  a  cease  fire 
to  forever  concede  anything  in  a 
dialog.  It  is  that  our  friends  find  objec- 
tionable. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Tes. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  in  fact  it  does  not  require  dialog, 
that  it  requires  there  to  be  negotia- 
tions, and  if  the  Sandinistas  do  not  ne- 
gotiate, then  section  2  and  section  3 
are  not  operative?  Then  the  same 
pressure  that  exists  in  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  becomes 
operative.  I  know  from  woridng  with 
the  Senator  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee that  he  is  aware  that  we  need 
public  support  for  a  plan  which  is  per- 
ceived by  the  public  now  to  be  over- 
whelmed, and  in  fact  not  accurately 
protrayed  by  the  President 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  aUotted  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  guess  I  used  up  your 
time  with  a  question.  I  appreciate  your 
courtesy.  CLaughter.] 

Mr.  DURENBEROE31.  I  thank  my 
colleague.  I  find  him  incorrect.  But  I 
thank  him. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Kgnms 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas 

Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was 
touching  on  the  question  I  had.  It  was 
the  fact  that  this  aid.  the  $14  million, 
would  not  be  forthcoming  unless  the 
President  resumed  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  insist 
that  the  President  resume  these  nego- 
tiations. I  think  this  does  not  reaUy 
portray  an  accurate  picture  of  the  sit- 
uation. It  reflects  on  a  concern.  I 
think,  that  the  Senator  from  Delware 
has  about  focusing  on  bilateral  negoti- 
ations, and  second,  my  own  concern 
about  directing  from  here  the  Presi- 
dent to  enter  into  bUateral  negotia- 
tions. Otherwise,  I  find  much  attrac- 
tive in  this,  but  I  think  this  is  a  flaw 
that  is  troubling  to  me  as  it  is  present- 
ly drafted. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  If  I  may,  answer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  tdlotted  to  the.  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  expired. 

lifr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  E:ach 
side  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  I  will 
speak  for  1  minute  and  yield  1  minute 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  President  I  ask.  that  the  Biden 
amendment  be  carefully  considered 
but  rejected  by  the  'Senate  on  the 
basis  that  the  amendment  that  is  to 
follow  Is  a  superior  course  for  the  rea- 
sons that  I  have  suggested,  and  that 
others  have  suggested  on  our  side.  I 


say  this  with  full  appreciation  for  the 
intent  of  the  amendment,  with  full  ap- 
preciation that  there  are  many  paral- 
lel thoughts,  and  with  full  ^jprecia- 
tion  of  the  thoughts  of  my  friend  from 
Illinois  who  has  suggested  there  are 
many  factors  in  the  amendment  that 
may  be  appealing  to  the  Hotise.  and 
that  which  we  will  have  to  deal  with  in 
a  practical  way.  But  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  track  will  stiU  be  clear  by  the  time 
we  get  to  the  Nunn-Lugar  offering.  I 
ask  Senators  to  take  that  into  consid- 
eration, and  to  vote  against  the  cur- 
rent amendment 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  deq>ite 
the  small  sum  of  money  involved,  we 
all  know  that  we  are  voting  on  a 
matter  of  great  consequence.  What  we 
are  really  dealing  with  here  is  the 
question  of  the  future  course  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  Central  America. 

The  President's  policy  objectives  in 
respect  to  Nicaragua  have  continuous- 
ly shifted,  but  his  preference  as  to 
means  has  inclined  steadily  toward  the 
use  of  violence.  In  rejecting  military 
aid  to  the  Contras.  Congress  has 
wisely  chosen  to  block  at  least  one 
such  qjproach:  continued  and  escalat- 
ing violence  by  proxy. 

There  remain,  however,  many  other 
gradations  beginning  with  other  forms 
of  aid  to  the  Contras.  and  extending 
up  to  the  possibility  of  a  UJ3.  military 
expedition  into  Nicaragua:  an  option 
the  administration  has  never  heen 
willing  to  rule  out.  and  which  it  has 
now  begim  to  speak  about  in  more 
concrete  terms. 

The  amendments  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  today  offer  us  ways  to  more 
clearly  define  what  parts  of  that  re- 
maining spectrum  of  possibilities  are 
open  to  the  President,  and  which  parts 
are— for  the  time  being— to  be  cloeed 
off. 

Of  these  amendments,  the  only  one 
that  deals  comprehensively  with  the 
elements  of  a  U.S.  policy  for  Nicara- 
gua, and  the  one  which,  in  my  opinion, 
comes  closest  to  striking  a  balance  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  the  moment, 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 

BlOEH. 

The  Biden  amendment  in  common 
with  those  offered  by  others,  proposes 
to  dispense  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras.  It  does  not,  however,  seek  to 
use  this  aid  as  the  means  to  Induce  the 
disarming  and  disbanding  of  the  Con- 
tras, nor  does  it  seek  to  use  this  aid  in 
a  manner  which  does  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  the  Contras  in  fighting 
trim. 

Under  the  amendment,  any  aid 
would  have  to  be  independently  moni- 
tored, to  assure  that  the  intentions  of 
Congress— namely,  that  it  be  humani- 
tarian in  character  and  no  more— be 
respected. 

What  the  amendment  fundamental- 
ly seeks  to  do  with  aid  is  to  use  it  as  a 
means  for  estabishing  the  kind  of  dip- 


lomatic process  we  should  have  had 
from  the  President  but  have  not 

The  conditions  for  aid  to  flow  in- 
clude the  resumption  of  bilateral  talks 
between  the  administration  and  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  cease-fire  to  which 
the  Contras  must  agree.  Should  the 
Sandinistas,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse 
a  cease-fire,  aid  would  flow  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

The  embargo  against  mcaragua. 
which  many  of  us  feel  the  President 
too  hastily  imposed  after  suffering 
defeat  on  milltuy  aid  to  the  Contras. 
will  clearly  not  shake  the  dominance 
of  the  Sandinistas  In  Nicaragua.  But 
under  the  approach  in  this  amend- 
ment, our  offer  to  suspend  the  embar- 
go could  bring  about  NIcaraguan 
agreement  to  accept  the  prerequisites 
for  serious  diplomacsr:  a  cease-fire: 
talks  with  the  Contras:  and  an  end  to 
the  state  of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  Presldmt  this  is  a  delicate 
moment.  The  country,  by  and  large, 
does  not  believe  that  the  «^T««nii|t.mt 
are  prepared.  If  totaUy  relieved  of  all 
pressures  from  the  United  States,  to 
turn  their  energies  Inward  and  leave 
their  neighbors  alone.  Neither  is  the 
country  prepared  to  see  a  sharp  esca- 
lation of  military  pressure  against 
Nicaragua  throu^  the  Contras.  let 
alone  by  way  of  direct  U.S.  Interven- 
tion. 

What  the  country  instinctively 
wants  Is  what  in  fact  we  should  be 
having,  what  the  administration  is  re- 
fusing to  provide,  and  what  the  Biden 
amendment  is  all  about  a  serious 
resort  to  statecraft  and  negotiations— 
with  other  options  In  existence  but 
under  firm  restraint,  imtll  we  have  ex- 
hausted other  remedies. 

BCr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  to  supiMrt  the  Biden  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  provide 
$14  million  in  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras  this  year  and  give  Incentives 
to  both  sides  of  the  NIcaraguan  con- 
flict to  reach  a  negotiated  settlemmt 
To  my  mind,  the  Biden  amendment 
represents  the  best  approach  at  this 
point  to  the  situation  in  Nicaragua, 
one  which  encourages  negotiations 
and  diplomacy  over  military  conflict 
while  protecting  our  interests  in  the 
region. 

The  situation  in  Central  America  is 
difficult  and  potentially  dangerous. 
The  United  States  has  a  real  stake  in 
what  happens  in  that  country.  Daniel 
Ortega's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  $200  million  in  economic  aid  only 
underscored  the  ties  the  NIcaraguan 
Government  has  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Soviets  would  like  to  exploit  re- 
gional unrest  to  increase  their  influ- 
ence in  the  area.  But,  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  before  us  Is  not  support  for 
or  opposition  to  communian  In  Nicara- 
gua. The  issue  is  how  best  to  protect 
our  security  interests  in  the  r^on.  I 
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believe  at  this  point  In  the  conflict 
thmt  that  is  best  done  by  encouraging 
nonmHitary,  negotiated  solutions. 

Certainly  we  want  to  prevent  Soviet 
or  Cuban  bases  on  Nicaraguan  soiL  We 
want  to  see  all  Cuban  and  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers  leave  Nicaragua.  We 
want  to  secure  a  regional  agreement  in 
Central  America  that  pledges  that  all 
of  the  countries  in  the  region— espe- 
cially Nicaragua^refrain  fmn  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  and  supporting  an  armed  in- 
surrection in  the  region.  And  we  have 
an  interest  in  jvessurlng  the  Nicara- 
guans  to  make  good  on  the  democratic 
promises  of  their  revolution. 

This  amendment  seeks  to  safeguard 
those  interests  by  giving  the  parties  to 
the  conflict  every  incentive  to  seek 
peace. 

The  Biden  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $14  million  in  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  fiscal  year  1985  for  the 
Cimtras  to  be  funneled  through  the 
State  Department.  By  <fi«t*inng  the 
State  Department  as  the  agency  ad- 
ministering the  aid  to  the  Contras.  we 
remove  the  taint  of  CIA  involvement 
in  the  region.  At  the  ssme  time,  by 
continuing  the  Boland  amendinent 
prohiUtion  on  military  or  paramili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras,  we  avoid,  at 
least  for  now.  resort  to  the  militaiy 
option. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  that  aid 
under  the  Biden  amendment  In  my 
view  provide  the  impetus  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  omafllct  To  the 
Contras.  we  say.  "lAy  down  your  arms 
and  negotiate."  To  the  Nicaraguans. 
we  say:  "Make  good  on  your  promises. 
Stop  exporting  your  revolution  and  es- 
tablish human  and  dvfl  rights  within 
your  country." 

In  order  to  receive  humanitarian  aid. 
the  Ccmtras  must  agree  to  a  cease  fire, 
and  to  negotlaticms  with  the  Nicara- 
guan Government.  And  because  XJJB. 
assistance  to  the  Contras  can  be  Justi- 
fied and  effective  <»ily  if  such  opposi- 
tioo  truly  represents  democratic  and 
humanitarian  values,  we  will  provide 
further  aid  to  the  Contras  only  if  they 
first  purge  from  their  ranks  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  abuse  of  human 
rights. 

This  approach  also  provides  incen- 
tives to  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
to  negotiate  with  the  Contras.  If  that 
Government  agrees  to  a  cease  fire  and 
to  negotiations  with  the  Contras.  we 
wiU  lift  the  trade  embargo.  The 
amendment  also  expresses  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
order  a  suqjension  of  UJB.  military  ma- 
neuvers in  Honduras  and  off  the  Nica- 
ragua coast  if  Nicaragua  agrees  to  the 
cease  fire  and  negotiations  above,  and 
suspends  the  state  of  emergency. 

Finally,  the  amendment  requires 
that  the  humanitarian  aid  can  only  be 
provided  if  this  country  sits  down  with 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  nego- 
tiates. 


The  aijproach  represented  by  this 
amendn|ent  Is  one  that  will  keep  eco- 
nomic a|id  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Randlnl<ta  government  and  on  the 
Contras  to  reach  a  negotiated  solution. 
And  by  continuing  aid  to  the  Contra 
reslstamie.  It  keeps  the  pressure  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  and  thereby 
Nicaragua's  ability  to  inter- 
fere In  t^e  affairs  of  others. 

This  apnendment  only  i^iplies  until 
the  endiof  this  fiscal  year,  giving  us 
needed  |lexibllity  In  a  fluid  situation. 
It  leavest  the  door  open  for  a  new  look 
at  the  iitiiatlon  in  4  months.  If,  at 
that  time,  no  progress  has  been  made 
In  reaching  a  settlement,  or  Nicaragua 
continues  going  down  an  undesirable 
path,  then  we  can  reconsider  our  ap- 
proach. In  the  meantime,  we  can  use 
our  aid  to  pressure  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  4nd  make  clear  our  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  policies  of  the  Sandinista 
government. 

By  continuing  the  Boland  amend- 
ment prohibition  on  military  or  para- 
military laid  to  the  Contras.  we  avoid 
at  least  lor  now,  resort  to  the  military 
option.  And  by  InstAllIng  the  State  De- 
partment as  the  agency  administering 
the  aid  tp  the  Contras,  we  remove  the 
taint  o^  CIA  Involvement  in  the 
region. 

I  believe  that  the  Biden  amendment 
represent  a  balanced  and  thoughtful 
framewa(k  for  seeking  peace  In  the 
region,  ^e  provide  all  of  the  carrots 
and  stIcllB  at  our  disixwal  to  the  chief 
adversaries  in  the  conflict.  We  give  the 
diplomatic  process  every  chance  to 
woiii  in  Central  America  before  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  in  which  no 
other  option  but  the  military  one  Is 
possible.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
lamendment. 
>EN  addressed  the  Chair. 
IIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Delaware. 
)EN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Senator  Cohen  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PkESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BtDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  very  f orth- 
rightly  sbited,  there  are  a  lot  of  simi- 
larities bjetween  our  two  amendments. 
There  ai^  two  big  differences.  No.  1.  In 
his  amendment  he  urges  the  adminis- 
tration io  negotiate.  I  ask  them  to 
demonstfate  they  have  attempted  to 
negotiate ,  a  distinction  with  a  slight 
dlfferende  but  more  political  than  a 
factual  difference. 

Secon4  Mr.  President,  I  argue  that 
the  onlyt  real  difference  here  is  that 
we  attempt  in  this  amendment  to,  if 
you  will,  purge  the  Contras  of  those 
who  are  the  unsavory  elements  in  it.  It 
makes  s^ise  to  support  the  Contras  if 
they  are  truly  the  democratic  force.  If 
they  turn  out  not  to  be,  it  makes  no 
sense.  There  Is  the  real  difference  be- 
tween thp  two  amendments  along  with 
the  diffSrence  in  the  Boland  amend- 
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ment.  To  my  friend  from  Kansas,  I  say 
that  In  fact  I  do  not  think  they  should 
worry  so  muc^  about  the  section  3.  We 
are  not  demanding  the  President  In 
fact  negotiate.  We  are  demanding  that 
he  attempt  ti  resume  bilateral  negoti- 
ations, and  if  they  do  not  come  for- 
ward, that  wduld  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Presid^it.  I  really  think  this  is  a 
critically— obviously,  we  aU  do— impor- 
tant isjue.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  I  the  legitimacy  of  sup- 
porting legitimate  opposition  forces  to 
dictatorships  around  the  world, 
whether  they  be  Communist  or  totali- 
tarian of  another  stripe.  I  think  this 
does  it.  I  thiiik  it  does  it  the  best  we 
can  from  this  body  which  is  imperfect. 
I  urge  the  adaption  of  my  amendment. 

The  FREEKDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  expired.  jThe  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  offer  |s  correction.  On  page  3, 
item  3  of  the  iNunn-Lugar  amendment, 
we  call  upoq  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  to  remove  from  their 
ranks  any  individuals  who  engage  in 
human  rights  abuses.  I  would  suggest 
there  is  a  pirglng  element  in  fact  in 
our  amendmttit.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  so  that]  the  parallel  significance 
is  clear.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
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our  time 
Mr.  LUa 

the  yeas 
The 

there  a 


President.  I  ask  for 


IIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
ent  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  aqd  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  pSenator  from  Delaware. 
On  this  queaition.  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  deiic  will 
call  the  roll,  i 
The  leglslatlye  clerk  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    South    Dakota    [Mr. 
PansLXR]  an4  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming  [Mr.   Wallop]   are   necessarily 
absent. 

unce  that,  if  present 

iC  Senator  from  Wyo- 

>p]  would  vote  "nay." 

N.  I  announce  that 

m  West  Virginia  [Mr. 

is  necessarily  absent. 

ounce  that,  if  present 

e  Senator  from  West 

ROCKXPKLLBt]      would 


I  further 
and  voting, 
ming  [Mr.  W 

Mr.  CRANI 
the  Senator 
Rockxpxllcr! 

I  further 
and  voting, 
Virginia  I 
vote  "yea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  oth  er  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  t4 1  vote? 

The  result  vas  announced— yeas  22. 
nays  75,  as  fol  lows: 

[Rolkail  Vote  No.  Ill  Leg.] 
TEAS-32 

$art  PeU 

Biden  1  [atfteld  Pryor 

Blngammn  1  nouye  Riegle 

Brmdley  ]  Mitenbeir  Sartaanet 

Byrd  lerin 

Cohen  yitfiin«ff  Sbnan 

Dixon 

Oore  ilitcheU 


Abdnor 

Gam 

MatUndy 

Andrews 

Olenn 

McClure 

Anuitrong 

Ooldwater 

McOonnell 

BentMD 

Gorton 

Metaenbauin 

Boren 

Oranun 

Ifoynlhpn 

Boactawiu 

Oraadey 

Muritowiki 

Biunpen 

Harkln 

NieUe* 

BunUdt 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Clufee 

HawUna 

Packwood 

Chile* 

Hecbt 

Proxmire 

Cochran 

Benin 

Quayle 

Craacton 

Heine 

RoUi 

D'Amato 

Hetaoa 

Rudman 

Danfoftb 

DeConeini 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Denton 

Johnaton 

Stafford 

Dodd 

ITif  haiiiii 

Stennla 

Dole 

Kaaten 

Stevens 

Domenid 

Kennedy 

Symms 

Durenberser 

Kerry 

Thurmond 

EadeUm 

Lualt 

Trtble 

EaM 

Leahy 

Wamer 

Evan* 

Lone 

Weicker 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wilson 

Pord 

Mathiai 

Zorinsky 

NOTVOTINO 

-3 

PresBler 


RockefeUer 


Wallop 


So  the  amendment  (No.  274),  as 
modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  Senators  have  made  inquiries  about 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  I  do  not  really  see  how  we  are 
going  to  finish  this  bill  this  evening,  so 
it  would  appear  at  this  moment  we  are 
going  to  be  on  it  tomorrow.  But  that 
will  depend  on  what  might  develop  in 
the  next  2  to  3  hours.  We  are  now 
about  to  take  up  what  I  consider  the 
principal  amendment,  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  do  something  in  this  area, 
that  I  hope  will  i}ass.  Following  that, 
there  are  four  other  amendments  that 
I  would  Just  as  soon  not  be  brought  up 
at  all.  Including  one  of  mine. 

There  is  still  3^  or  4  hours  on 
amendments  on  the  Contras.  We  have 
had  votes  of  70-something  to  15,  80- 
somethlng  to  15,  or  whatever.  So  I 
think  there  is  a  fairly  clear  expression 
on  almost  every  conceivable  pattern  of 
amendments,  and  I  would  hope  that, 
after  disposition  of  this  amendment, 
the  others  would  Just  sort  of  go  away, 
if  that  is  possible.  If  not,  we  are  going 
to  sort  of  go  away  because  I  do  not 
tliink  we  ought  to  keep  people  in  until 
1  or  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  if  we 
cannot  finish  the  bill.  I  know  the 
chairman  would  very  much  like  to 
finish  the  bill,  but  in  addition  to  the 
Contra  amendments  there  are  40 
other  amendments.  A  number  of  those 
would  be  accepted,  but  there  would 
still  be  probably  three  or  four  roUcalls, 
plus  debate  on  those  amendments.  So 
I  think  It  is  fairly  clear  that  we  are 
looking  at  midnight  or  after. 

That  is  an  optimistic  assumption.  So 
I  would  guess,  after  the  vote  on  the 
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principal  amendment,  we  might  be  in 
a  position  to  make  an  announcement 
so  that  Members  who  have  obligations 
this  evening  would  know  what  to  do. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
argue  in  favor  of  an  amendment  that 
has  been  proposed  and  wiU  be  intro- 
duced--—^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  We  cannot  hear  hatlk. 
here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  correct. 
The  Senate  Is  not  in  order.  The  Sena- 
tor will  please  suspend  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  remind  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  imder  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Numr]  was  supposed  to  be  recognized. 
The  Senator  did  not  seek  recognition. 

B«r.  NUNN.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Indiana.  We  are  coauth- 
ors of  the  amendment.  We  are  working 
for  the  same  purposes. 

How  is  the  time  allocated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  equally  divided  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  45  minutes  each? 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICE3R.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  on 
the  same  side  on  the  amendment,  and 
in  all  fairness  I  know  there  are  going 
to  be  opponents  of  this  amendment. 
So  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  find 
some  way  to  equitably  divide  the  time. 
Of  course,  this  is  in  our  favor.  But  I 
know  there  will  be  Senators  who  will 
want  to  speak  on  the  other  side  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  If  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  vrlll  yield  for  Just  a 
moment 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  My  purpose  in  seeking 
recognition  is  to  say  that  in  aU  fair- 
ness, it  would  be  wise  if  the  Chair 
would  allocate  45  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]  so  that 
he  might  manage  the  45  minutes  in 
opposition,  and  there  will  remain  45 
minutes  for  the  proponents.  At  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Numr].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Chair  understand  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  the  45  minutes  is  to 
be  imder  the  Joint  control  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  and  45  minutes  under 
the  control  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  my  proposal. 
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The     PRESIDING 
there  objection? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  will  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
please  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk. 


AMBnafmr  ho.  its 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clei^  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  OeorcU  (Mr.  Ncm] 
(for  tUmaelf,  Mr.  BBmni,  Mr.  Boin,  Mr. 
Chxlb,  Mr.  JoHHBTON,  Mr.  Doix,  Mr.  Looaa. 
ICr.  DuKKHBKacm.  Mr.  OsCovcnn.  Mr. 
RocKKntLuat,  and  Mr.  Nicklu)  propoaes  an 
amendment  numbered  275. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  f  oUowlnK  new  section: 

Sbc.  .  (a)  Notwitlistandins  section  405  of 
the  International  Security  &  Developmmt 
(Cooperation  Act  of  1985  as  contained  in  S. 
960  (99th  C^ongresB.  Ist  session)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $34,000,000  for  Fiscal  Tear 
198S  to  be  expended  by  the  President  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Nicaracuan 
democratic  resistenoe. 

(b)  SubsecUons  8066(a)  and  (b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act. 
1985.  as  oontained  in  the  joint  resolution  en- 
titled a  "Joint  Resolution  TM^tng  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
12.  1984  (PubUc  Law  98-473;  98  Stat  1935). 
and  section  801  of  the  Intelligenoe  Authori- 
saUon  Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  (PubUc  Law 
98-618;  98  Stat.  3304)  are  hereby  repealed, 
provided  however  that  tbe  ftinds  made 
avaUable  by  this  section  may  only  be  used 
by  the  President  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resls- 
tence. 

(c)  The  President  shall  direct  the  National 
Security  Council  to  monitor  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  authorized  in  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  sball  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  limit  in  any  way  tbe 
oversight  powers  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  President  is  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested— 

(1)  to  pursue  vigorously  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  meastires  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua,  including  simultane- 
ous negotiations  to: 

(A)  implement  the  C^ntadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  8, 1983.  and 

(B)  develop,  in  close  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic measures  to  complement  the  econom- 
ic sancUons  of  the  United  States  imposed  by 
the  President  on  May  1, 1985  and  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  take 
the  necessa-y  steps  to  resolve  tbe  conflict. 

(2)  to  suspend  the  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  President  on  BCay  1,  1985  and 
the  United  States  military  maneuvers  in 
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Hcnduns  «nd  off  the  oout  of  Nteanctui  if 
the  OawmtaaA  of  Niearagua  anees  (A)  to 
a  oeaae  fire.  (B)  to  open  a  dialocue  with  aU 
elements  of  the  oppoaltton.  faadudinc  the 
Nicaratuan  democratic  realatence.  and  (C) 
to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency  in  Nicara- 
fua: 

(3)  to  call  upon  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic realstence  to  remove  from  their  ranks  any 
individuals  who  have  engaged  in  human 
righti  abuses;  and 

(4)  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  to 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  church-mediated  dialogue  between 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  all  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition.  in«l«dlng  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resilience,  in  support  of 
internal  reconcilatiwi  as  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Docummt  of  Objectives;  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Cmtral  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
Uves. 

(f)  The  Presldait  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Cragress  90  days  after  the  aiactment  of 
this  act.  and  every  90  days  thereafter,  on 
any  actions  taken  to  carry  out  subsections 
<a)  and  (b).  Each  such  report  shall  include 
(1)  a  detaOed  statement  of  the  progress 
made.  If  any.  In  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment referred  to  in  subsection  (eXl).  <2)  a 
detailed  accounting  of  the  dlAursements 
made  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
with  the  funds  referred  to  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  and  (3)  a  statemoit  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance to  comply  with  the  request  referred  to 
in  subsection  (eX3). 

<g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "hu- 
manitarian assistance"  means  the  provision 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  other  humani- 
tarian assistanre,  and  transportation  associ- 
ated with  the  delivery  of  such  assistance. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  weapons,  weap- 
ons systons,  ammunition,  or  any  other 
eouipment  or  materiel  which  is  designed,  or 
has  as  its  purpose,  to  inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death. 

<h)  Nothing  in  this  section  precludes  shar- 
ing or  collecting  necessary  intelligence  in- 
formation by  the  United  States. 

(1X1)  No  other  materiel  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  donocratlc  re- 
sistance, directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  any  funds 
under  its  control  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
unless  an  additional  request  is  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  President  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  it  is  approved  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

(3)  If  the  President  determines  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  that  negotlatlcKis  based  on  the  Conta- 
dora Document  of  Objectives  of  September 
8. 1983  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or  if  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
Amnlca.  the  President  may  request  the 
Congress  to  authorlie  additional  assistance 
for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in 
such  amount  and  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
President  ocmslderB  appropriate.  The  Presi- 
dmt  shall  include  in  any  such  request  a  de- 
tafled  statement  as  to  why  the  negotiations 
or  other  measures  have  faUed  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  the  region. 

(JXl)  A  Joint  resolution  which  is  intro- 
duced within  3  caloidar  days  after  the  day 
on  which  the  Congress  receives  a  Presiden- 
tial request  described  in  subsection  (i)  and 
which.  If  enacted,  would  grant  the  President 
the  authority  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 


tions dfacribed  in  subsection  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidereq  in  accordance  with  procedures  con- 
tained b  paragraphs  (3)  through  (7)  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  9000  of  the  Depart- 
ment (^  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  198S. 
as  contained  In  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 
a  "Jolm  Resolution  making  continuing  ap- 
proprljfions  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  durposes",  approved  October  12.  1984 
(Publid  law  98-473;  98  SUt  1938).  except 
that- 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
the  Hbuse  of  R<g»resentatlves  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  aivromlate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  Soiate  and 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  respectively; 
and 

(B)  gmendments  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(3)  This  Section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(A)  $8  an  exercise  of  the  rulonaUng 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatttes.  reqtectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deoned  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
req>ecavely,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect t4  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described 
in  subjection  (a),  and  it  supersedes  other 
rules  ctily  to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsist- 
ent with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional fight  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  related  to  the  procedure  of 
that  9ouse)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
mannet  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  !any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  bow  we  are  going  to  allocate  the 
time.  We  are  going  to  have  a  number 
of  spesJEers.  But  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
to  notify  me  in  5  minutes.  I  may  have 
to  talle  a  few  more  minutes  beyond 
that,  but  I  would  like  to  take  5  min- 
utes, tf  that  is  satisfactory  to  my  col- 
leagudf  rom  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  co- 
sponsdred  by  myaeU  as  well  as  Senator 
BgwTtKH,  Senator  Borsh,  Senator 
JoHHsiroN.  Senator  Cbilbs.  Senator 
LuGABi  Senator  DcCoHcnn.  Senator 
toKR,  Senator  Nicklbs,  and 
Senatiir  Dole.  The  amendment  would 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Everyone  in  this  Chamber  is  well 
aware'  of  the  recent  debate  as  to 
whetlier  humanitarian  assistance 
shouli  be  provided  to  the  democratic 
resistance  in  Nicaragua.  The  admlnls- 
tratiofi  proposal,  which  was  very  simi- 
lar toithls— it  was  not  similar  in  legis- 
lative! form  but  similar  to  the  Presi- 
dent's later  commitment  was  a  strange 
legislative  vote,  but  I  think  most 
peoplf  understood  the  intent— passed 
the  Senate  by  a  narrow  vote,  S3  to  46, 
but  fi^ed  in  the  House. 

Sholtly  after  the  Senate  vote.  Sena- 
tors QcNTSEif,  JoBHSTOH,  BoRXN.  and  I 
introduced  a  resolution;  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  129,  which  would  have  re- 
leased the  $14  million  fenced  last  year 
but  li|nited  use  of  those  funds  only  for 
hum^tarian  assistance. 

Sinde  then,  we  have  revised  this 
amendment  in  some  substantive  areas. 
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but  the  thi  jst  of  it  has  not  changed  in 
appreciably  wajm. 

The  amendment  we  are  introducing 
today  would  unfence  the  $14  million 
and  authorize  an  additional  $24  mil- 
lion of  hiimanitarian  assistance  for 
fiscal  year  1 1986.  It  provides  that  the 
money  is  to  be  expended  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  ft>r  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  that  the  National  Security 
Council  is  tb  supervise  the  expenditure 
of  the  money. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor,  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
most  Sena^rs  seem  to  agree  on  what 
our  policy  Objectives  in  Central  Amer- 
ica should  I  be.  Nobody  believes  that 
the  Sandimstas  are  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  commitments  they  made 
to  the  OAS  or  commitments  they 
made  to  their  own  revolution. 

The  purpbse  of  this  amendment  is  to 
help  develm  a  sustainable  policy  that 
can  enjoy  ijhe  support  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Aii^erican  people.  A  number  of 
other  Mempers  of  Congress  have  made 
similar  suggestions.  RegretfuUy  no 
such  comp|t>m]se  was  reached  during 
the  last  d^te,  and,  as  a  result,  our 
policy  totriard  Central  America  re- 
mains in  disarray. 

All  Senators  seemed  to  agree  that  we 
should  su(Cx>rt  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua and  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
that  Nicaragua  cannot  become  a  base 
for  the  Soviet  Union  or  Cuba  or  their 
surrogates,'  that  the  Sandinistas  must 
not  threaten  or  subvert  their  neigh- 
bors, and  t|hat  they  should  live  up  to 
the  promises  they  made  to  the  OAS  in 
1979  to  adbpt  a  pluralistic,  representa- 
tive govermnent.  Those  are  the  goals 
that  I  believe  niost  people  in  this  body 
would  agree  with. 

The  problem  is  how  we  should  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  That  is 
where  the  failure  has  been.  The  ad- 
ministration has  yet  to  produce  a 
policy  whioh  enjoys  sufficient  support 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress to  nuike  it  sustainable. 

We  mighjt  adopt  something  stronger 
than  this  atnendment  in  this  Chamber 
today,  butjl  believe  it  would  be  coun- 
terproducdve,  because  it  would  set  in 
motion  a  eounterreaction  in  the  House 
and  it  would  solidify  opposition.  Even 
if  it  were  te  go  through  the  House  and 
the  Senatet  it  would  not  send  the  in- 
dispensable signal  that  must  be  sent  tf 
our  policy  bas  any  chance  of  succeed- 
ing in  Central  America,  and  that  is  a 
signal  thait  we  are  going  to  have 
enough  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  continue  a  policy,  for  whatever 
time  is  necessary,  to  accomplish  our 
goals  and  cpjectives. 

That  is  jthe  heart  of  what  we  are 
trjring  to  do  here.  We  can  argue  about 
the  definition  of  humanitarian  aid. 
but  we  arq  trying  to  get  enough  of  a 
consensus  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  so 
that  we  send  that  indispensable  mes- 
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sage,  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  down 
there  for  6  months,  1  year,  or  2  years. 
We  do  not  have  Lebanon-type  provi- 
sions in  this  amendment.  There  are  no 
time  limits.  We  are  going  to  continue 
this  kind  of  policy  as  long  as  necessary 
to  accomplish  our  goals.  If  that  mes- 
sage goes  out  of  this  Chamber  with 
the  vote  today,  then,  in  my  opinion, 
the  amendment  will  have  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  policy  itself  may  take  a  long 
time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ahmstrohc).  The  Senator  has  used  5 
minutes. 

Itx.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
I  be  notified  in  5  minutes,  and  I  will 
try  to  accelerate  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  notify  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NDNN.  Furthermore,  in  the 
public's  eyes  \3S.  policy  has  become 
unjustly,  and  most  inaccurately  re- 
duced to  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  for  this— to  the  administration 
for  inappropriate  activities  undertak- 
en by  the  CIA.  and  the  lack  of  a  coher- 
ent Nicaraguan  policy  framework  in 
which  to  place  the  Contra  program, 
and  to  Congress  for  its  inadequate 
oversight  of  the  problem  as  well  as  its 
repeated,  protracted,  divisive  debates 
which  have  served  little  to  clarify  the 
larger  Central  American  issues  in- 
volved. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  be 
the  first  step  in  rectif  srtog  this  situa- 
tion. By  providing  aid  we  are  affirming 
our  support  of  those  who  stand  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  Central 
America.  But  by  providing  humanitari- 
an aid  we  are  also  *ignainng  our  wiU- 
ingneiw  to  support  nonmllitary  means 
of  achieving  peace  and  democracy  in 
the  region.  In  El  Salvador,  we  have 
supported  President  Duarte's  efforts 
at  dialogue  with  the  rebels:  we  should 
do  no  less  in  Nicaragua,  nor  should  we 
expect  less  of  the  wanHinii^t^^  than 
that  they  talk  to  the  armed  opposi- 
tion. 

By  provldtaig  now  fimding  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance  in  1985  and  1986 
we  resolve,  for  a  crucial  period  of  time, 
the  issue  of  what,  if  any,  aid  to  give 
the  Contras.  With  this  basic  aspect  of 
our  policy  decided,  the  administration 
will  have  time  free  from  legislative 
battles  in  which  to  reshape  and  re- 
structure our  complete  Nicaraguan 
policy  as  it  fits  into  our  policy  frame- 
work for  the  region.  This  is  vital  worJc 
It  must  be  done. 

It  must  be  clear  to  one  and  aU  at 
home  and  abroad  that  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras is  only  part  of  a  region  wide  strat- 
egy to  deal  with  the  challenges  we 
face. 

No  one  should  have  any  doubt  about 
those  challenges.  We  face  a  struggle 
between  brave  men  and  women  fight- 
ing for  democracy  and  a  better  life  on 
one  side  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  en- 
emies of  freedom  both  of  the  left  and 


right.  And  no  one  should  have  any 
doubt  about  where  America  stands  in 
that  conflict.  We  must  stand  with  the 
forces  of  democracy. 

We  have  stood  with  the  democratic 
center  in  El  Salvador,  we  have  sup- 
ported the  delicate  transition  to  demo- 
cratic government  in  Guatemala.  Hon- 
duras and  Panama,  and  we  must  stand 
with  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nica- 
ragua. There  has  been  much  rhetoric 
about  the  Contras.  The  President  has 
suggested  that  they  are  Just  like  our 
Founding  Fathers.  Others  regard 
them  as  right  wing  terrorists.  I  believe 
the  President  overstates  the  case,  but 
the  facts  are  that  gmuine  democrats, 
men  like  Arturo  Cruz,  who  were  im- 
prisoned by  Sranosa  and  were  early 
supporters  of  the  SandinlstJts,  now  be- 
lieve that  the  Contras  offer  the  true 
path  of  democracy.  Because  men  like 
Cruz  are  the  leaders  of  the  Contras.  it 
is  our  obligation  to  help  them. 

BCany  believe  that  we  should  never 
have  begun  providing  assistance  to  the 
Contras,  that  the  «itnrttni«tj^  are  a  le- 
gitimate revolution,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  intervene  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about 
the  initial  decision  to  support  the  Con- 
tras, the  fact  is  that  we  did.  Regard- 
less of  how  one  feels  about  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  Sandinlsta  revolution— 
and.  like  a  lot  of  other  Americans,  I 
applauded  the  overthrow  of  Somoza— 
the  facts  are  that  the  «»tnrtinigt4i^  have 
betrayed  their  revolution.  Regardless 
of  how  one  feels  about  U.S.  interven- 
tion, the  facts  are  that  the  «itnrtinii«»jm 
are  actively  supporting  subversion  of 
their  neighbors.  And,  the  facts  are 
that  the  Contras  began  as  a  small 
group  of  Nicaraguans  and  grew  as 
other  Nicaraguans  became  incrauing- 
ly  disenchanted  with  the  «»Tirttn<«t.aa 
I  am  convinced  that  they  would  have 
grown  with  or  without  our  aid. 

Moreover,  it  is  clear  that  the  Con- 
tras have  been  able  to  generate  pres- 
sure on  the  SandlnlstM  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  very  much  like  to  tomi- 
nate  any  aid  to  them.  In  my  Judonent, 
we  must  design  a  policy  that  continues 
pressiire  on  the  Sandinistas  but  moves 
American  promotion  of  military  action 
to  the  back  burner. 

Our  policy  miist  also  avoid  the  "Leb- 
anon syndrome"  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  establish  arbitrary 
and  unrealistic  time  limits  to  complex 
foreign  policy  goals. 

The  American  people  must  believe 
that  all  avenues  of  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  pressure  have 
been  exhausted  if  there  is  to  be  any 
lasting  support  for  military  related  op- 
tions. That  is  not  the  case  today. 
Right  or  wrong,  the  Ameiican  people 
perceive  that  the  military  option 
through  the  Contras  has  been  on  the 
front  burner  and  is  the  President's 
course  of  first  resort. 


The  challenge.  I  believe,  is  to  move 
forward  with  political,  diplomatic,  and 
eocmcMnic  pressure,  and  continue  the 
possibility  of  military  pressure  itself. 

The  proposal  we  are  offering  today 
would  achieve  these  objectives. 

Let  me  explain  the  principal  ele- 
ments of  this  ammdment. 

First,  it  authorizes  $24  million  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  unfences  the  $14 
million  from  last  year,  but  provides 
that  those  funds  may  be  only  used  by 
the  President  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance which  is  deflned  as  food,  cloth- 
ing, medicine,  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, and  tranqwrtaUcm.  It  does 
not  include  any  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, or  ammunition.  Because  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  the 
democratic  resistance  be  able  to 
defend  itself,  the  amendment  specifi- 
cally does  not  preclude  the  provision 
of  intelligence  information  to  the 
democratic  resistance  or  the  collection 
of  necesary  intelligence  by  the  United 
States.  In  making  these  funds  avail- 
able, the  amendment  repeals  the 
Boland  amendment,  but.  as  I  will  ex- 
plain more  fully  below,  does  so  in  a 
way  that  no  further  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  the  Contras  unless  Con- 
gress specifically  authorizes. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the 
President  is  to  administer  the  assist- 
ance and  that  the  NSC  is  to  numitor 
the  program.  I  recognize  that  many 
Senators  believe  that  aid  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  or  the  State  De- 
partment. They  do  not  want  the  CIA 
involved.  I  understand  their  concerns, 
particularly  as  the  CIA  has  not  han- 
dled this  project  well  in  the  part.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  use  our  assistance  for  the  Con- 
tras as  a  lever  to  assist  in  fostolng  a 
regional  solution  to  the  conflict.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  believe  that  the  maximum 
flexibility  should  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  administer  this  assistance.  The 
President  must  make  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Congress  every  90  days  and.  if 
he  chooses  to  have  the  CIA  involved.  I 
can  assure  him  that  Congress  will  be 
watching  very  closely.  I  know  I  cer- 
tainly wOl  be. 

Second,  it  urges  the  President  to  vig- 
orously pursue  dlplnnatic  and  eco- 
nomic measures,  including  negotia- 
tions, to  implement  the  Contadora  ob- 
jectives, and  to  develop,  in  close  coop- 
eration with  our  allies,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic measures  to  pressure  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  The  President 
is  also  urged  to  suspend  the  economic 
sanctions  he  imposed  on  May  1  and  to 
suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hondu- 
ras /ind  off  Nicaragua's  coast  if  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a 
ceasefire,  opens  a  dialog  with  the 
democratic  resistance,  and  suspends 
the  state  of  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment  ivgcs 
the  President  to  suspend  the  economic 
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sanctions  If  the  Sandlntstim  take  the 
steps  I  mentioned,  because  we  think 
he  made  a  serious  error  in  imposing 
them  unilaterally  and  without  any  at- 
tempt to  use  them  as  a  lever  in  the  ne- 
gotiations. When  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  including  Senator 
BxMTSDr  and  I.  called  for  economic 
and  trade  sanctions,  we  urged  that 
they  be  done  in  concert  with  our 
allies— not  unilaterally.  We  also  ex- 
pected that  the  President  would  use 
the  prospect  of  sanctions  as  a  lever  to 
persuade  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate 
seriously  in  the  Contadora  process. 
But  the  President  did  not  do  that.  On 
the  eve  of  departing  for  Ehirope,  the 
President  hastUy  imposed  the  sanc- 
tions. There  was,  so  far  as  I  know, 
little  or  no  consultation  with  our 
allies.  It  should  be  no  surprise,  then, 
that  only  El  Salvador  has  come  out  in 
support  of  the  sanctions.  What  is 
worse,  some  of  our  best  friends  in  the 
region  and  in  Europe  have  condemned 
the  sanctions  and  said  that  they  would 
offset  the  sanctions  by  increased  trade 
with  Nicaragua.  The  8and1ni»t.a«  have 
been  having  a  propaganda  field  day, 
exploiting  the  lack  of  support  for  the 
sanctions  and  blaming  them  as  the 
cause  of  the  serious  shortages  of  food 
and  other  necessities  that,  in  fact, 
have  been  caused  by  their  own  inept- 
ness  and  adherence  to  the  Marxist/ 
Leninist  economic  theories.  Some 
sanctions. 

Third,  the  President  is  also  urged  to 
call  upon  the  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  its  ranks  any  Individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  huuum  rights 
abuses,  and  the  President  is  urged  to 
resiune  the  bilateral  discus^ons  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua. 

Fourth,  the  President  is  required  to 
report  to  Congress  every  90  di^^  and. 
fifth,  the  amendment  prohibits  any 
further  aid  from  any  n.S.  Government 
source  unless  the  President  requests 
such  assistance  from  Congress  and 
Congress  votes  to  approve.  In  order  to 
request  this  additional  aid,  the  Presi- 
dent must  determine  that  negotiations 
based  on  the  Contadora  principles  or 
the  other  economic  and  diplomatic 
steps  have  faUed  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict. Expedited  procedures  are  set  out 
for  the  consideration  of  that  request. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  amendment  re- 
peals the  Boland  amendment:  but  I  be- 
lieve the  approach  we  are  suggesting  is 
preferable  to  that  taken  by  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  prohibited  any  as- 
sistance, directly  or  indirectly,  to 
groups  engaged  in  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua. 
Those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
Boland  amendment  have  suggested 
that  we  could  enact  a  provision  giving 
himianltarian  aid  to  the  Contras  "not- 
withstanding any  other  law."  The 
problem  with  that  formulation  is  that 
it  left  it  up  to  the  administration  to 
decide  what  assistance  was  humanitar- 


ian ahd  thus  could  be  provided,  and 
what  aid  assisted  directly  or  indirectly 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  and  thus  could  not  be  pro- 
vided. That  approach  would  have  cre- 
ated a  vast  gray  area  in  which  no  one 
could  be  certain  what  could  be  provid- 
ed aqd  what  could  not  be.  Our  ap- 
proacli  is  much  more  direct.  It  permits 
humapitarian  aid  to  be  provided, 
strictly  defines  humanitarian  assist- 
ance, and  prohibits  any  further  aid 
from  any  n.S.  Government  agency 
unless  the  President  specifically  re- 
quest! it  from  Congress  and  we  vote 
our  approval.  Thus,  there  could  be  no 
further  military  assistance,  overt  or 
coverl.  by  the  CIA  or  State  or  AID  or 
anyoqe,  unless  Congress  specifically 
apprcfves.  This  addresses  the  concerns 
which  led  many  Senators  to  support 
the  Boland  amendment,  but  permits 
humwltarian  aid  to  be  provided  with- 
out ambiguity  and  makes  it  clear  that 
no  further  assistance  can  be  provided 
without  specific  approval  by  Congress. 

Mr. '  President,  this  amendment  sets 
forth  the  humanitarian  assistance 
that  may  be  provided  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance.  By  that 
term  we  mean  those  Nicaraguans  who 
have  taken  up  arms  against  the  Sandi- 
nistas end  are  engaged  in  armed  resist- 
ance. 

Thit  amendment  incorporates  ele- 
ments from  the  major  proposals  that 
were  considered  recently,  including 
the  resolution  favored  by  the  adminis- 
tratioti.  the  one  advanced  by  Senator 
Btho  ion  behalf  of  several  Democrats, 
and  the  recommended  economic  sanc- 
tions suggested  by  Senator  Bentsen 
and  myself.  Finally,  it  does  not  include 
the  l4nguage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion w6— to  which  many  Senators  ob- 
jected—that would  have  authorized 
supp<rting,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaritgua.  Indeed,  it  makes  it  very 
clear  [that  only  himianitarian  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  uinless  Congress 
gives  further  authorization. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  amend- 
ment will  enjoy  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

Thi«  approach  is  a  regional  ap- 
proach. All  parties  are  required  to  do 
certaki  things.  The  Sandinistas  are  re- 
quiref  to  do  only  what  they  have  al- 
ready promised  to  do.  The  democratic 
resistance  is  obligated  to  insure  that  it 
Is  a  truly  democratic  movement  by 
purging  from  its  ranks  individuals  who 
are  responsible  for  human  rights 
abusc^.  The  United  States  must 
pursue  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Sandtilstas  and  be  prepared  to  sus- 
pend maneuvers  if  the  Sandinistas 
take  the  steps  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Thl^  approach  calls  the  Sandinistas' 
hand^  They  say  they  are  democratic.  I 
say  OK.  let  them  prove  it.  This  hu- 
manitarian aid  will  sustain  the  demo- 
cratic resistance;  it  will  keep  the  flame 
of  liberty  and  hope  alive. 
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Moreover,  humanitarian  aid  instead 
of  military  aid  should  facilitate  negoti- 
ations both  within  the  Contadora 
frameworlB  and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sandinistas.  Changing 
the  natur^  of  renewed  U.S.  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  the  Contras  will 
also  serve. to  emphasize  our  new  ap- 
proach, characterized  by  our  deter- 
mined interest  in  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Finally,  it  permits  the  aid  to  be 
used  as  a  lever  to  pursue  our  objec- 
Uves. 

This  amendment  puts  military  aid  in 
the  backgitound  but  leaves  the  military 
option  open.  If  the  President  con- 
cludes that  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic paths  have  failed,  he  may  come 
back  to  Congress  and  request  addition- 
al assistance.  If  he  has  made  a  good 
faith  effoijt  to  exhaust  these  courses 
and  if  the{  Sandinistas  do  not  modify 
their  behavior,  then  the  President's 
request  for  additional  assistance  will 
meet  a  veiy  different  reception  in  the 
Congress,  i 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  develop  a  long-term  course, 
one  that  ean  enjoy  broad  bipartisan 
support  and  provide  the  President  the 
basis  to  conduct  a  coherent,  sustain- 
able forelfn  policy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of 
clarity  I  ^hall  read  the  cosponsors 
again.  M^lf.  Mr.  BDrrsDr.  Mr. 
BoRKR,  Mr  Chilis.  Idr.  Johhstoh,  Mr. 
DoLS.  Mr.  LuGAB.  Mr.  Dubzubxrokr, 
Mr.  DxCoHcnn,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f r^m  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  shortly 
I  will  ask  that  the  Chair  aUocate  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texai. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
disappointed,  frankly,  with  all  of  the 
proposals  offered  so  far  which  concern 
U.S.  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Some 
suffer  frofi  a  tendency  to  treat  the 
Sandinistas  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  naively  while  others 
would  matte  ineffective  or  inappropri- 
ate policy. ' 

Let  thei^  be  no  doubt,  the  United 
States  has  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  Nicaragua  because  American  in- 
terests are  involved,  but  this  doesn't 
mean  that  we  must  actively  seek  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  regime  or 
support  tlie  Contras  just  enough  to 
keep  up  the  killing  without  a  hope  of 
success.  In  my  estimation,  it  is  not 
clear  at  tUs  time  that  we  can't  reach 
an  acceptable  accord  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas thi^  sets  the  groundwork  for 
peace  and  [stability  in  the  region.  The 
tlon.  which  has  tried  fund- 
ing the  antl-Sandinista  revolutionaries 
and  unsuQcessfully  sought  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  regime,  has 
not  taken  the  opportunity  presented 
by  this  pressure  to  strike  a  bargain  for 
peace. 


I  urge  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  options  that 
are  available  to  us  in  a  sober  and  ob- 
jective fashion.  These  options,  which  I 
will  discuss  briefly,  include  continued 
use  of  various  means  to  gain  intelli- 
gence and  show  American  resolve,  eco- 
nomic pressure,  aid  to  the  Contras, 
and  diplomacy. 

Our  understanding  of  the  challenges 
posed  for  us  in  Nicaragua  derives  from 
Intelligence  gathering— and  we  must 
have  the  very  best.  We  need  to  know  if 
and  when  the  Sandinistas  ship  arms  to 
rebels  in  neighboring  states.  We  need 
to  know  what  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
are  up  to.  We  need  to  know  all  we  can 
about  Nicaraguan  military  p>olicie8, 
arms  acquisitions,  base  construction, 
and  activities  that  might  lead  to  offer- 
ing the  Soviets  or  Cubans  base  privi- 
leges. Our  efforts  in  this  regard,  with 
the  exception  of  some  needlessly  pro- 
vocative actions  on  several  occasions, 
have  been  appropriate,  indeed,  impera- 
tive. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
been  right  to  show  its  resolve— so  long 
as  there  is  a  serious  problem— through 
a  military  presence  in  the  region.  This 
presence  serves  notice  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas, Soviets,  and  Cubans  that  under- 
mining peace  in  Central  America  or 
the  Caribbean  will  not  be  tolerated. 
We  need  not,  as  some  have  suggested 
here  today,  stipulate  in  legislation 
what  might  constitute  sufficient 
reason  to  intervene  with  those  forces. 
I  believe  existing  law  which  checks 
Presidential  war  powers  is  sufficient. 
Carefully  defining  what  would  consti- 
tute reason  to  intervene  would  simply 
suggest  to  those  who  might  exploit 
the  situation  what  they  could  get 
away  with. 

At  the  urging  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  a  month  and  a 
half  ago,  the  President  embargoed 
trade  with  Nicaragua.  Instead  of  being 
a  response  to  particular  Nicaraguan 
behavior,  it  was  timed  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  aid  to  the  Contras  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  aid  in  the  House. 
It  appeared  to  be  a  weak,  second- 
choice  means  to  show  American  re- 
solve. Not  only  was  the  timing  poor, 
but  my  guess  is  that  it  will  be  counter- 
productive. The  embargo  will  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  be  offset  by  the  trade 
from  other  coimtries  and  will  assist 
the  Sandinistas  in  blaming  the  prob- 
lems in  Nicaragua  on  us.  It  might  very 
well  strengthen  Ortega's  popular  sup- 
port. But  now  that  we  have  taken  this 
step,  in  spite  ot  these  shortcomings. 
we  should  see  it  as  a  flexible  instru- 
ment to  be  reconsidered  in  light  of 
Sandinista  behavior. 

The  effects  of  the  embargo  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  funding  the  Contras. 
That  aid  backfired  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  bolstered  the  Sandinlsta's  fallacious 
assertion  that  the  rebels  were  nothing 
more  than  ex-members  of  the  Samo- 
zan   national   guard   funded   by   the 


United  States,  and  thus  it  lent  support 
to  the  Sandinlsta's  claim  to  embody 
Nicaraguan  nationalism.  Second,  it 
gave  them  an  excuse  to  continue  their 
military  buildup. 

The  difficult  conditions  in  Nicara- 
gua, shari>ened  by  the  pressure  exert- 
ed by  the  administration,  have  not 
been  fully  exploited  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess. The  depressed  economy,  anarchy 
in  parts  of  the  countryside,  and  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  national  insecurity  in 
Nicaragua  afford  us  an  opportunity— it 
seems  to  me — to  make  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  drive  an  acceptable  b«u«ain. 
Unfortimately.  I  just  don't  see  evi- 
dence of  that  kind  of  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration. We  need  to  take  greater 
initiatives  within  the  Contadora 
framework  and,  at  the  first  instance  of 
good  faith  exhibited  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas, restart  bilateral  talks.  That  course 
of  action,  however,  should  not  be  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  because  such  a 
mandate  will  reduce  to  zero  the 
chance  of  gaining  any  change  in  San- 
dinista policies  in  return. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  siunmarize  and 
conclude  briefly.  We  should  mnintAin 
our  presence  and  surveillance  in  the 
region.  We  should  use  the  embargo 
flexibly  in  response  to  Sandinista 
policy.  And.  above  all,  we  should  spare 
no  effort  in  exhausting  diplomatic  ave- 
nues toward  a  regional  peace  agree- 
ment. Before  we  seek  to  overthrow  a 
foreign  government,  we  should  fully 
explore  the  alternatives.  The  policy  I 
have  outlined  above  needs  a  chance  to 
prove  its  viability.  If  it  proves  unsuc- 
cessful, then  a  reassessment  will  cer- 
tainly be  necessary.* 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  unan- 
imous consent  request? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Exoh 
of  Nebraska  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
GoLOWATER  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  indicated  that  he  will  have  an 
opening  statement.  Notwithstanding 
that,  if  I  may  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  Senator,  so  Senator  Bkwtskh  may 
speak  at  this  point  for  oiu*  side,  we  will 
appreciate  it. 

I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  bipartisan  53  to 
46  majority,  we  voted  to  release  $14 
million  in  funds  for  the  Contras  that 
were  included  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1985.  Unfortu- 


nately, that  proposal  did  not  become 
law,  and  that  is  one  reason  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  issue  once  again. 

I  realize  that  many  Members  of  this 
body  oppose  our  current  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  and  others  who  do  not 
oppose  it  are  skeptical  of  the  way  it 
has  been  conducted.  I,  too.  wish  we 
could  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
start  over.  But  we  do  not  have  that 
luxurr.  we  have  to  proceed  from 
where  we  are  now,  consider  what  oiur 
national  foreign  policy  goals  ought  to 
be,  and  decide  how  we  can  go  about 
achieving  them. 

Now  there  is  a  great  deal  about  the 
actions  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua that  I  do  not  like.  I  do  not  like  its 
BCarxist-Lenlnlst  orientation;  I  do  not 
like  the  way  it  censors  the  press  or  the 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo's  homilies;  I 
do  not  like  the  way  it  uproots  people 
from  their  land  and  places  them  on  co- 
operative farms.  But  having  said  all 
this,  let  me  say  something  else:  If  this 
were  all  that  the  Sitnritni«t^«  were 
doing,  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  jus- 
tify governmental  support  for  the 
Contras.  If  everything  the  Sandinistas 
did  had  only  an  internal  effect,  then 
as  much  as  I  might  oppose  them,  and 
as  much  as  I  would  want  them  to 
change  their  ways,  and  as  much  as  I 
might  want  to  apply  pressure  on  them 
because  of  their  violations  of  human 
rights,  then  Government  support  for 
the  Contras  would  not  be  my  choice. 

But  the  Sandinistas  are  not  just  a 
leftist  group  that  is  engaging  in  inter- 
nal repression  and  experimenting  with 
socialism  as  a  possible  way  of  solving 
the  problems  of  a  developing  country 
in  Latin  America.  Neither  the  political 
ideology  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua nor  its  particular  philosophy  of 
property  ownership  is  the  issue  here. 
The  issue  is  what  they  are  doing  that 
threatens  the  peace  and  stabiUty  of 
Central  America  and  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  that 
region,  and  how  we  can  diminish  this 
threat. 

The  Sandinistas  are  actively  engaged 
in  training  guerrillas  who  are  trying  to 
overthrow  by  violence  the  gc .  »m- 
ments  of  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica.  We  have  discussed  the 
control  and  communications  facilities 
that  the  Sandinistas  admit  they  are 
providing  for  the  five  guerrilla  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador.  We  have  dis- 
cussed the  arms  and  ammunition  the 
Sandinistas  have  been  providing  to 
many  of  these  same  guerrillas.  And  we 
know  that  much  of  this  has  been 
going  on  almost  since  the  time  the 
Sandinistas  took  over  in  Nicaragua. 
This  is  a  group  that  came  to  power 
promising  democracy  and  respect  for 
its  neighbors. 

We  have  discussed  on  more  than  one 
occasion  recently  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  Sandinista  armed  forces, 
which  have  grown  so  large  that  they 
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are  In  a  position  to  intimidate  their 
neighborB.  I  do  not  see  any  need  to 
talk  about  the  specific  numbers  again; 
we  should  all  understand  by  now  the 
implications  of  the  Sandinista  military 
bufldup  and  what  it  portends  for  the 
peace  of  the  region. 

Let's  discuss  last  April's  congression- 
al vote  on  Contra  aid  and  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Many  Members 
wanted  to  give  the  Sandinistas  an  op- 
portunity to  ^ow  their  good  faith, 
and  to  do  so  they  voted  against  aid  to 
the  Contras.  Well,  we  saw  immediately 
Just  what  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Sandinistas  means.  Hardly  had  the 
last  votes  been  cast  than  Daniel 
Ortega  was  off  for  Moscow  to  greet 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  to  ask  him  for 
additional  aid.  This  action  should  not 
have  been  too  surprising,  and  I  believe 
it  underscores  one  of  the  ultimate  dan- 
gers iMsed  by  the  direction  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  presently  heading. 

The  same  people  are  saying  the 
same  things.  That  somehow  the 
United  States  drove  the  Sandinlst^w 
into  the  aims  of  the  Russians.  That 
the  United  States  has  been  hostUe  to 
the  Sandinistas  from  the  beginning. 
Well,  that  is  Just  not  true.  WhOe  we 
were  sending  aid.  they  were  establish- 
ing the  second  Soviet  satellite  in  this 
hemivhare  and  the  first  on  the  North 
American  Continent.  Today,  an  armed 
Nicaraguan  minority,  advised  and 
ba^ed  by  3.000  or  so  Russian.  Cuban, 
East  German.  Bulgarian,  and  PLO 
military  advisers  is  busy  suppressing 
the  Nicaraguan  majority. 

From  the  beginning,  the  United 
States  tried  to  help  Nicaragua's  revo- 
lution fulfiU  its  original  promises.  Im- 
mediately after  the  ouster  of  Presi- 
dent SomoEa  in  1979.  we  airlifted  food 
to  feed  the  thousands  of  people  dis- 
placed by  the  omflict.  Over  the  next  2 
years  we  gave  the  new  government 
five  times  as  much  aid  as  we  had  given 
its  predecessor  during  its  last  2  years. 
This  Senatm-  voted  for  such  aid.  In 
fact,  our  $117  million  was  more  than 
Nicaragua  received  from  any  other 
naUmi  in  the  world  during  those  first 
few  years.  In  addition,  we  helped  ar- 
range rescheduling  agreements  with 
ocnmnereial  banks  and  new  loans  in 
multilateral  devel<^)ment  banks,  and 
we  made  special  efforts  to  strengthen 
the  private  sector  of  Nicaragua's  econ- 
omy. 

But  while  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  the 
Marxist  hardliners  among  the  revolu- 
tionaries were  consolidating  their 
power,  radicalizing  their  programs, 
driving  out  those  who  did  not  share 
their  ideology,  and  beginning  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance  to  guerrilla 
movements  in  neighboring  countries. 
The  Sandinistas  leave  few  illusions  to 
comfort  their  supporters  in  this  coun- 
try. Tomas  Borge  brags  of  their  revo- 
lution without  boundaries,  and  they 
flaunt  their  increasing  ties  to  the  Sovi- 


ets. Tbts  spumed  our  friendship  and 
refused  to  accept  even  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers.  They  abandoned 
their  professed  commitments  to  de- 
mocracy, and  they  embaiked  on  a 
course  of  action  that  has  gotten 
them— and  us— to  the  point  we  have 
reached  today. 

Mr.  msident,  I  think  it  is  now  time 
for  us  to  acknowledge  that  the  hopes 
which  many  of  us  had  for  the  Sandi- 
nista r#glme  have  been  disappointed; 
that  their  revolution  has  turned  sour 
and  beoome  a  threatening  presence  in 
Central  America. 

I  belike  there  is  a  substantial  senti- 
ment iq  this  body  in  sunmrt  of  actions 
to  persuade  the  Sandinistas  to  change 
the  disection  in  which  they  are  so 
clearly  headed.  What  is  being  offered 
here  today  is  a  comprehensive  propos- 
al for  doing  predaely  this.  This 
amenditient  endeavors  to  codify  the 
consenius  on  UJ3.  policy  which  I  be- 
lieve already  exists  in  the  Senate  and 
which  may  well  be  emerging  in  the 
other  body  as  well.  It  provides  a  mix- 
ture of  pressures  and  incentives  for 
NlcaraAia  to  change  course  at  home 
and  inlts  dealings  with  its  neighbors. 

I  believe  this  measure  is  a  strong 
signal  •f  U.S.  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic opposition.  It  provides  encour- 
agement and  support  for  the  diplomat- 
ic procass.  It  is  not  draconlan;  it  is  not 
one  sided.  It  calls  upon  our  own  Oov- 
emmedt  to  reenter  bilaterial  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sandinistas;  and  it  says 
we  should  refrain  from  military  ma- 
neuvert  near  Nicaragua  and  suspend 
the  trade  embargo  if  the  Sandinistas 
will  agree  to  a  cease-fire,  to  a  dialog 
with  tl|e  democratic  resistance  forces 
in  Nicaragua,  and  to  a  suspension  of 
the  stale  of  emergency. 

It  calls  upon  the  Contras  to  elimi- 
nate from  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights 
abuses. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  rec- 
ognizee the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
Congress  about  the  way  the  Nicaragua 
program  has  been  conducted  in  the 
past  by  limiting  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras to  tthe  funds  released  and  author- 
ized in  tills  statute.  It  does  not  provide 
a  backHoor  for  any  other  aid  to  the 
Contrag.  whether  covert  or  overt. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  the  Sandi- 
nista response  to  these  proposals  will 
be.  I  hope  that  they  will  see  our  deter- 
mination and  will  turn  aside  from  the 
course  they  have  been  pursuing. 

But  I  am  convinced  they  wHl  do  so 
only  if  I  there  is  sufficient  pressure  on 
them  Irom  within.  A  crucial  compo- 
nent of  this  package,  consequently,  is 
release,  of  the  $14  million  in  humani- 
tarian !  assistance  for  the  democratic 
resistalice  forces  in  Nicaragua  for  this 
year,  plus  the  authorization  of  $24 
mlllloq  in  such  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1986. 

Tod^,  even  without  UJS.  assistance, 
the  Co  itra  forces  have  grown  to  twice 
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what  they  were  last  year,  and  they  are 
continuing  vp  grow  at  a  rate  of  500  a 
month.  It  i^  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
patrol  to  got  out  with  20  commandos, 
as  they  call  Ithemselves.  and  return  to 
their  base  camp  with  twice  that  many. 
They  are  raising  private  funds,  but  it 
is  vital  that,  we  give  their  efforts  our 
stamp  of  Itpproval.  both  for  the 
morale  boost  it  offers  the  Contras  and 
for  the  meaaage  it  sends  both  to  the 
Sandinistas  and  to  the  other  govern- 
ments in  the  regions. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too.  that  the 
Contras  are'  not  mercenaries,  despite 
the  Sandinista  propaganda  claims. 
Almost  all  bf  them  are  simple  peas- 
ants— Campfslnos— who  say  they  are 
fighting  because  they  have  had  their 
land  taken  JFrom  them,  because  they 
have  been  placed  on  cooperative 
farms,  because  they  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  raise  their  crops  and  their 
families.  Tqey  are  not  receiving  any 
pay  for  their  service,  only  beans  and 
rice  and  bullets.  They  are  willing  to 
give  their  lives  for  their  own  Interests 
in  Nicaragua,  but  in  doing  so  they  are 
also  fighting  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

In  dosing  j  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
if  the  SandlMstas  succeed  In  eliminat- 
ing the  Contras  and  consolidating 
their  power  I  with  Nicaragua,  they  wiU 
pose  an  even  greater  threat  to  the 
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illity  of  the  region.  The 
e  to  this  is  the  pres- 
on  them  by  the  Contras; 
:e  the  pressiu^  off,  if  we 
one  force  that  is  current- 
ly engaging  Ithelr  attention,  then  I  am 
confident  tl^  Sandinistas  wlU  increase 
their  active^  support  of  insurgencies, 
and  their  violence,  censorship  and  sup- 
pression will  spread  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Latm  America.  The  stream  of 
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led  toward  Mexico  and 
,tes  will  turn  into  a  tor- 
Antonio,  the  10th  larg- 
«  United  States,  will  be 
to  becoming  the  first. 
,te,  necessary,  and  right 
that  the  U^iited  States  be  concerned 
about  the  stifety  of  its  neighbors  and 
that  it  ex^rt  its  influence  against 
those  who  would  subjugate  a  free 
people.  We  gre  a  leader  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  and  we  should 
measure  up  to  that  responsibility.  We 
cannot  abdicate  that  responsibility 
with  a  retuita  to  the  short-term  copout 
of  IsolationiBm.  We  should  do  what  we 
can  to  discourage  the  Sandinistas'  re- 
aturism  and  to  encourage 
tion  of  their  military  ties 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  I  urge  your 
support  of  this  amendment  as  a  rea- 
sonable and  comprehensive  way  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Mr.  PEL^  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  is  necessary. 

fiCr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  si)on80fs  of  this  amendment  for 
their  real  efforts  to  find  a  middle- 
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ground  position  that  might  attract  bi- 
partisan support  to  achieve  peace  in 
Central  America.  In  particular,  their 
effort  to  define  more  clearly  what  con- 
stitutes humanitarian  aid  is  an  im- 
provement over  the  earlier  versions  of 
tbe  approach  embodied  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Regrettably,  however,  I  believe  it 
still  falls  short  of  constituting  what  I 
would  consider  an  i4>proach  that  leads 
to  peace  rather  than  a  continued  con- 
flict, because,  as  I  read  this  amend- 
ment, it  would  not  clearly  prohibit  the 
provision  of  trucks.  Jeeps,  communica- 
tions equipment,  and  other  items  that, 
whole  nonlethal  in  and  of  themselves, 
would  support  the  continuation  of  a 
conflict  in  violation  of  our  commit- 
ment under  the  OAS  charter  and  in 
violation  of  our  own  national  Interests. 

But  even  if  the  definition  of  humani- 
tarian aid  were  further  clarified  to 
prohibit  providing  the  equipment  I 
have  Just  described,  giving  humanitari- 
an aid  would  still  permit  the  Contras 
to  divert  funds  now  being  used  for 
such  things  as  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing  to  be  used  to  acquire  military 
equipment. 

More  importantly,  however,  para- 
graph (1X2)  of  the  amendment  is  dan- 
gerously flawed  and,  if  enacted,  would 
come  close  to  constituting  the  sort  of 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  kind  of  open  invitation 
to  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  he  considers  necessary  to  re- 
solve the  conflict.  As  one  of  the  few 
Senators  left  who  made  the  bad  mis- 
take of  voting  for  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  some  years  back.  I  am 
always  perhaps  extra  sensitive  to  any 
analogy  in  this  regard. 

The  two  bases  for  the  Presidential 
determination  contained  in  this  para- 
graph appear,  in  fact,  to  be  designed 
to  encourage  the  President  to  escalate 
American  support  for  or  direct  in- 
volvement in  the  Contra  effort  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Why  do  I  believe  this?  First  of  all, 
the  determination  relating  to  the  Con- 
tadora  document  of  objectives  does 
not  require  that  Nicaragua  be  respon- 
sible for  any  failure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment based  upon  that  document.  Only 
a  few  months  ago,  Nicaragua  and 
other  Central  American  countries 
were  prepared  to  sign  a  Contradora- 
sponsored  treaty,  but  pressure  from 
our  own  administration  caused  the 
other  Central  American  Governments 
not  to  sign.  Furthermore,  we  should 
remember  it  was  the  United  States 
that  unilaterally  broke  off  the  bilater- 
al talks  with  Nicaragua  in  Manzanillo 
that  might  have  resolved  United 
States-Nicaraguan  differences  regard- 
ing the  Contadora  treaty. 

Nothing  which  has  happened  since 
then  holds  out  any  pronilses  that  the 
administration  is  reaUy  serious  about 
resolving  differences  with  Nicaragua 
so  as  to  achieve  a  treaty. 


The  second  determination  relating 
to  the  failure  of  trade  and  economic 
measures  to  resolve  the  conflict  In 
Central  America  is  also  destined  to  be 
a  forgone  outcome.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  allies  in  the  region  and  in  Europe 
have  absolutely  refused  to  cooperate 
in  the  American  sanctions  effort,  and 
Nicaragua  has  already  taken  steps  to 
negate  the  effects  of  the  sanctions. 
These  sanctions,  which  will  affect 
mainly  the  middle  income  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  groups  in  Nicaragua,  will 
not.  in  my  view,  prove  effective.  The 
vacuum  will  be  quickly  filled  up  by 
other  willing  suppliers,  nankly,  I 
think  the  i4>plicatlon  of  eooncnnic 
sanctions  usually  is  the  same  as  if  one 
shoots  oneself  in  the  foot. 

So  the  President  will  have  no  prob- 
lem in  maUng  either  of  the  determi- 
nations provided  for  in  paragrvhs 
(1X2).  I  predict  that  if  this  provision 
becomes  law,  the  administratkm  wHl 
be  back  with  requests  that  wHl  boggle 
the  mind.  The  language  in  this  para- 
graph that  states  "The  President  may 
request  the  Congress  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  the  democratic 
resistance  in  such  amount  and  of  such 
a  nature  as  the  President  considers  v>- 
propriate"  could,  as  I  read  it.  be  esca- 
lated to  include  the  sending  of  U.S. 
military  forces  to  fight  in  Nicaragua. 

I  think,  in  general,  while  this 
amendment  is  a  true  effort  at  achiev- 
ing a  bipartisan  approach,  it  does  not 
do  the  Job  that  I  would  like  to  see  it 
do. 

Finally,  from  my  own  viewpoint.  I 
think  we  should  be  honest  with  our- 
selves. To  my  mind,  the  Contras  reaUy 
are  terrorists.  The  definition  of  terror- 
ism is  the  changing  of  the  policy  of 
government  through  violence  and 
murder  and  the  like.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  Contras  are  seeking  to  do 
now  in  Nicaragua. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  difference 
between  a  freedom  fighter  and  a  ter- 
rorist is,  to  my  mind,  pretty  dear.  A 
freedom  fighter  is  somebody  who  goes 
after  military  objectives,  military  tar- 
gets, and  installations  of  the  govern- 
ment that  they  are  trjring  to  overturn. 
A  terrorist  is  far  more  indiscriminate 
in  the  damage  that  he  or  she  does  and 
a  good  many  dvillans  get  killed  in  the 
process. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  rough  esti- 
mate was  that  some  4,000  dvlllan  casu- 
alties had  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Contras.  Now.  terror- 
ism. I  think,  shoiild  be  opposed,  and 
we  do  inveigh  against  it.  But  when  it  is 
practiced,  we  should  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  recognize  that  we,  too. 
are  using  terrorism  as  a  weapon. 

So,  for  all  of  these  reasons.  I  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment but  in  praise  of  the  motives  that 
caused  it  to  be  written. 

tSx.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  jrield 
me  5  minutes? 


Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  fmn  Massachusetts. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OJViCEK.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  providing  so-called  "hu- 
manitarian aasistanoe"  to  the  Contras 
because  of  me  undeniable,  irrefutable, 
nondebatable  fact:  This  aisiatanoe  is 
nothing  more  than  logistical  sumxnt 
for  the  Contras  war  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  in  the  business  of  over- 
throwing governments. 

UJS.  support  for  this  war  has  been  a 
mistake  from  the  beginning.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  continue  it  today.  The 
policy  is  wrong— legally,  morally,  and 
practically.  It  has  been  a  faflure  to 
date,  and  it  has  no  hope  of  success  in 
the  future.  It  has  also  been  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  United  States 
throughout  the  world. 

Within  6  weeks  after  President 
Reagan  took  the  oath  of  office  in  1981, 
he  endorsed  the  CIA's  plan  to  organize 
and  to  fund  paramilitary  activities 
against  the  Sandinista  govnnment  in 
Nicaragua.  This  dedsion  brought  the 
United  States  into  an  alliance  with  an 
army  that  was.  at  that  time,  dominat- 
ed by  the  leaders  of  Somoaa's  notori- 
ous and  hated  national  guard.  We 
should  not  have  signed  on  with  the  So- 
modstas  then;  we  should  not  be  sup- 
porting them  today.  In  1981,  Mr. 
Reagan  turned  to  the  secret  use  of 
military  force  as  his  course  of  first 
resort.  He  signed  us  up  to  sivport  a 
covert  war  run  by  the  forces  of  reac- 
tion and  repression,  and  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  has  been  hostage  to 
that  decision  ever  since.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  changed  course. 

The  issue  today  is  really  no  different 
from  what  it  was  a  year  ago,  or  Just 
last  month,  when  the  Ccnogress  reject- 
ed providing  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  That  issue  is:  Should  the 
United  States  of  America  hdp  the 
Contras  in  their  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  mcaragua? 

Changing  the  label  from  military  as- 
sistance to  humanitarian  nTTlttiini'r 
does  not  change  the  fundamental 
issue.  Clothing  given  to  people  fight- 
ing a  war  is  called  uniforms;  food  given 
to  armed  forces  in  combat  is  called  ra- 
tions; footwear  for  soldiers  is  boots; 
and  medical  assistance  to  men  in 
battle  is  used  to  treat  the  wounded. 

In  fact,  the  use  of  the  term  "human- 
itarian assistance"  is  totally  mislead- 
ing. We  are  not  talking  about  provid- 
ing "humanitarian  assistance"  here; 
we  are  talking  about  providing  logisti- 
cal support  for  the  Contra  combatants 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  «»»irth<i«tjui 
The  definition  of  "humanitarian  as- 
sistance" as  set  forth  in  the  Geneva 
Conventions  and  Protocols  requires 
that  humanitarian  assistance  be  ad- 
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ministered  by  an  organization  inde- 
pendent from  the  parties  of  the  con- 
flict, that  It  be  distributed  to  noncom- 
batants  only  and  then  only  on  the 
basis  of  need,  and  that  it  be  available 
impartially  to  all  affected  civlllans  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict.  This  pro- 
posed assistance  flunks  the  test  on  all 
counts.  Simply  put,  this  is  more 
money  for  more  war. 

If  this  assistance  were  really  "hu- 
manitarian," the  cosponsors  would  not 
be  aslcing  for  so  much.  This  amend- 
ment authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$24  million.  This  is  an  arbitrary,  in 
fact,  an  irrational  sum  that  bears  no 
relationship  whatsoever  to  the  legiti- 
mate humanitarian  needs  of  those 
Nicaraguans  who  have  left  Nicaragua 
and  now  live  in  Honduras.  To  see  how 
irrational  this  figure  is,  one  only  needs 
to  compare  it  with  actual  expenditures 
being  made  today  by  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
[UNHCR]  which  has  a  fuU-blown  refu- 
gee assistance  program  for  Nicara- 
guans living  in  Honduras. 

According  to  most  recent  counts,  the 
UNHCR  provides  assistance  for  19,093 
Nicaraguan  refugees  inside  Honduras. 
In  1983.  the  UNHCR  budget  for  the 
Nicaraguans  was  $4  million;  the 
budget  in  1984  was  $4.08  million.  That 
amounts  to  an  expenditure  of  $213  per 
Nicaraguan  per  year. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  Congress 
make  available  $24  million  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  fiscal  year  1986.  Assuming  that 
the  Contras  now  number  somewhere 
between  15,000  and  20.000  combatants, 
this  amendment  would  produce  an  ex- 
penditure of  between  $1,200  and 
$1,600  per  Contra  per  year.  This  figure 
should  be  put  in  the  context  of  an  av- 
erage annual  per  capita  income  for 
Nicaraguans  living  inside  their  coim- 
try  of  around  $500. 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  vote:  A 
vote  for  this  $24  million  in  so-called 
humanitarian  assistance  will  put  $24 
million  dollars'  worth  of  gmis  and  bul- 
lets in  the  hands  of  the  Contras  Just 
as  surely  as  If  we  were  to  deliver  these 
weapons  directly.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  for  more  war  in 
Nicaragua  and  more  killing  by  the 
Contras. 

Although  the  issue  has  not  changed 
from  our  earlier  debates  on  tills  sub- 
ject, in  many  ways  the  debate  has 
been  clarified.  No  longer  are  we  oper- 
ating under  the  illusion  that,  by  assist- 
ing the  Contras,  the  United  States  is 
simply  trying  to  halt  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  the  guerrilla  forces 
inside  EH  Salvador.  No  longer  are  we 
told  that  we  must  support  the  Contras 
to  pressure  the  Sandinistas  into  restor- 
ing basic  freedoms  inside  Nicaragua. 
No  longer  is  the  purpose  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  any  doubt:  President 
Reagan  wants  Congress  to  support  the 
Contras  because  he  supports  the  aim 
of  the  Contras— to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  by  force.  The 


issue  before  the  Senate  today  is 
whether  we  will  authorize  the  expend- 
iture of  $24  million  to  be  used  to  over- 
throw a  government  that  we  do  not 
approve  of.  That  is  a  goal  unworthy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
should  ^Ject  it. 

And  Who  are  the  people  who  will  be 
receiving  this  assistance?  Are  they 
worthy  of  our  support?  Do  they  de- 
serve our  assistance?  Do  they  repre- 
sent tl^  best  ideals  of  America? 

On  tnis  question,  there  has  also  been 
some  (f arification  over  the  past  few 
month*.  No  longer  is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Contra  commanders  are 
the  moral  equivalent  to  our  Foimding 
Fatheit.  In  fact,  it  is  a  travesty  to 
compaiie  Enrique  Bermudez  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  or  John  Adams  or 
James  Madison.  On  the  contrary, 
there  have  lieen  repeated  and  reliable 
reports  of  gross  atrocities  by  the 
Contra  combatants,  of  prisoners  being 
executed,  of  innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren being  raped  and  mutilated,  of  ci- 
vilians being  murdered.  How  can  the 
Congre^,  in  all  conscience,  provide  an 
additioiial  $24  million  to  support 
people  lengaged  in  this  kind  of  outra- 
geous arid  criminal  conduct? 

But  one  more  clarification  is  needed: 
We  are  not  engaged  today  in  a  debate 
about  the  political  shortcomings  or 
characlier  defects  of  the  Sandinistas. 
No  onej  here  is  proposing  a  resolution 
of  supiiort  for  the  Sandinistas,  and  I 
doubt  that  there  is  much  disagree- 
ment Here  about  the  nature  of  the 
Sandinlsta  leaders  or  about  their  ideo- 
logical proclivities.  I  am  no  fan  of  the 
Sandinistas,  and  I  think  we  all  imder- 
stand  that  the  Sandinistas  are  not 
champions  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
The  real  question  is  what  the  United 
States  should  do  about  it— consistent 
with  oi|r  own  best  values  and  in  con- 
Jimctioh  with  our  own  tiest  friends  and 
allies. 

Daniel  Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow  was 
shockii^,  but  not  for  the  reasons  most 
people  ^ve.  After  all.  Ortega  has  been 
to  Moscow  on  other  occasions,  and  his 
fellow  eommandantes  have  also  visited 
such  bastions  of  freedom  as  Libya  and 
Bulgaria.  The  fact  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  friends  of  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom is  not  new. 

Ortega's  trip  was  shocldng  because 
of  its  deliberate  timing.  His  decision  to 
go  to  [Moscow  right  after  Congress 
voted  |o  withhold  further  assistance 
from  the  Contras  demonstrated  both 
arrogance  and  insensitivlty.  But  arro- 
gance and  insensitivlty  is  nothing  new 
from  the  Sandinistas.  Ortega's  trip  to 
Moscow  was  troubling  to  me  for  an- 
other igeason:  It  showed  that  the  San- 
dinlsta* care  more  about  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  than  they  do  alx>ut  the  respect 
and  g(K>dwill  of  the  people  of  the 
United'  States  of  America;  it  showed 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  just  as  unwill- 
ing to  Live  with  the  reality  of  Ameri- 
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can  influence  and  power  in  Central 
America  as  Some  Americans  are  to  live 
with  the  rei  lity  of  the  Sandinlsta  rev- 
olution in  Nicaragua.  If  the  Sandinis- 
tas want  continued  confrontation  with 
the  United  States,  they  should  know 
that  there  {are  plenty  of  Americans 
who  are  h^ppy  to  oblige  them.  But 
that  kind  of  collision  course,  in  my 
view,  would]  be  a  disaster  for  Nicara- 
guans and  Aimerlcans  alike. 

But  Ortega's  trip  is  also  evidence  of 
the  increased  Influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union  insldf  Nicaragua.  I  believe  that 
this,  at  least  in  part,  is  attributable  to 
President  Bteagan's  alliance  with  the 
Contras  anp  his  unequivocal  state- 
ments that  he  seeks  to  make  the  San- 
dinistas cry  pncle. 

The  President's  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua has  niot  only  failed;  it  has  been 
postlvely  counterproductive.  We  share 
the  President's  concern  about  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Sandinlsta  government.  We 
share  his  concern  about  the  influence 
of  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  in  the 
region,  and,  more  particularly  about 
their  presehce  and  influence  inside 
Nicaragua.  I  We  share  his  concern 
about  Sandinlsta  efforts  to  export 
their  revolution  and  to  subvert  neigh- 
boring couBtries,  although  the  evi- 
dence is  far  from  clear  on  this  point. 
We  share  his  concern  about  the  in- 
creased size  and  strength  of  the  Nica- 
raguan military.  And  we  share  his  con- 
cern about  human  rights  abuses  inside 
Nicaragua— particularly  the  Sandinis- 
tas' inhumsii  treatment  of  the  Miskito 
Indians  and  other  indigenous  popula- 
tions inside  ^hat  country. 

But  whei)  you  examine  what  has 
happened  vt^th  respect  to  each  one  of 
these  concerns,  the  Reagan  ap- 
proach—continued  support  of  the  Con- 
tras war— has  made  matters  worse,  not 
better.  Rataer  than  reducing  Soviet/ 
Cuban  infliaence  inside  Nicaragua,  the 
Reagan  policies  have,  over  the  past  5 
years,  resulted  in  an  increase  in  that 
influence.  Rather  than  reducing  the 
size  of  the  Nicaraguan  military  estab- 
lishment, tl^e  Reagan  policies  over  the 
past  5  year^  have  prompted  a  growth 
in  the  size  J  of  the  Nicaraguan  Army 
that  is  unpiecedented  in  that  nation's 
history.  Ratjher  than  undermining  the 
influence  <k  the  Sandinistas  in  the 
region,  the  Reagan  policies  have  trans- 
formed Daniel  Ortega  into  a  heroic 
David  doing  battle  with  a  bullying 
American  Oollath.  Rather  than  pro- 
ducing grea^r  freedom  Inside  Nicara- 
gua, the  Bieagan  policies  have  only 
given  the  Spndinista  hardliners  a  pre- 
text to  crack  down  on  dissidents  inside 
Nicaragua. 

U.S.  support  of  the  Contras  has 
failed,  it  cannot  succeed,  and  we 
should  terminate  it  altogether. 

But  what  about  the  trade  embargo? 

This  amendment  calls  upon  Presi- 
dent Reagan  to  "develop,  in  close  con- 
sultation aQd  cooperation  with  other 
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nations,  trade  and  economic  measures 
to  complement  the  economic  sanctions 
of  the  United  States  imposed  by  the 
President  on  May  1.  1985."  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  declare  a  national 
emergency  and  to  impose  a  unilateral, 
comprehensive  trade  embargo  on  Nica- 
ragua was  a  gesture,  not  a  policy,  and 
it  will  only  compound  our  problems  in 
the  region. 

As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  have 
nothing  against  economic  sanctions, 
when  they  make  sense.  In  fact,  I  have 
introduced  legislation  with  Senator 
Weickxb  that  would  impose  certain 
economic  pressures  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  in  an  effort  to 
encourage  nonviolent  change  and  the 
dismantling  of  apartheid  in  that  coun- 
try. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  a  wholesale 
trade  embargo  against  Nicaragua,  im- 
posed unilaterally  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  absence  of  any  consulta- 
tion or  support  from  oiu-  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region  makes  any  sense. 

First,  this  trade  embargo  only 
heightens  the  perception  that  the 
United  States  is  no  different  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  its  treatment  of  its 
smaller  and  weaker  neighbors,  that 
the  United  States  is  a  bully,  and  that 
Nicaragua  is  a  victim.  Daniel  Ortega 
will  only  become  an  even  greater  hero 
among  the  people  of  his  country  and 
among  the  people  of  the  honisphere. 
particularly  among  the  youth.  Outside 
observers  perceive  Nicaragua  to  be  our 
Poland,  our  Czechoslovakia  and  per- 
haps ultimately,  our  Afghanistan.  The 
embargo  will  only  fuel  antl-Amerlcan. 
anti-Tankee  feeling  in  Nicaragua  and 
in  the  region  generally. 

Second,  because  of  the  embargo.  aU 
the  failures  of  the  Sandinlsta  revolu- 
tion can  now  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Americans.  The  mcaraguan  economy 
is  falling  now  because  of  serious  mis- 
takes by  the  Sandlnlst4M  themselves: 
the  embargo  wlU  only  permit  the  San- 
dinistas to  esci4)e  responsibility  for 
their  own  errors  and  to  blame  the 
United  States  for  all  economic  prob- 
lems inside  their  country.  Whenever  a 
Nicaraguan  cannot  get  a  spare  part, 
whenever  he  or  she  must  stand  in  line 
for  3  hours  to  buy  soap  or  toothpaste 
or  toilet  paper,  whenever  a  car  breaks 
down  and  cannot  be  fixed  whenever 
the  buses  nm  late,  whenever  crops 
fail,  whatever  bad  that  happens  will 
now  be  blamed  on  the  U.S.-sponsored 
trade  embargo.  As  a  result,  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Sandinistas  inside  Nicara- 
gua wiU  only  be  enhanced. 

Third,  a  unilateral  trade  embargo 
will  inevitably  be  coimterproductive. 
The  trade  embargo  will  not  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  Soviets  inside  Nicara- 
gua; it  will  only  increase  it.  The  em- 
bargo will  not  reduce  the  strength  or 
resolve  of  the  Nicaraguan  military;  it 
will  only  Increase  the  garrison  state 
mentality  inside  that  country. 


Fourth,  this  trade  embargo  wlU  do 
most  serious  damage  to  the  opposition 
forces  inside  Nicaragua  who  depend 
upon  trade  with  the  United  States  for 
their  independence  and  existence.  The 
private  sector  is  the  backbone  of  La 
Coordinadora.  the  most  important  op- 
position force  functioning  inside  Nica- 
ragua today.  The  embargo  strikes  at 
the  lif  eblood  of  the  private  sector  and 
damages  its  ability  to  operate  separate 
and  apart  from  the  government.  It  is 
for  this  reason.  I  presume,  that  both 
Arturo  Cruz  and  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo — two  of  the  most  eloquent  and 
outspoken  critics  of  the  Sandinistas 
inside  Nicaragua— have  been  so  critical 
of  the  embargo. 

FinaUy.  this  trade  embargo  damages 
our  standing  with  our  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region  and  undermines 
the  Contadora  process.  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, the  lack  of  support  for  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Initiative  has  been  dra- 
matic. Only  Ea  Salvador  has  supported 
the  President's  action.  This  kind  of 
imilateral  initiative  by  the  United 
States  can  only  serve  to  undermine 
the  multilateral  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Opposition  to  this  embargo  has  not 
been  limited  to  this  hemisphere.  Rli^t 
after  President  Reagan  declared  the 
national  emergency  and  Imposed  the 
embargo,  he  traveled  to  Europe  where 
he  met  with  some  of  our  most  impor- 
tant allies.  Not  one  of  those  allies  has 
endorsed  President  Reagan's  initiative. 
Many  were  openly  critical,  some  are 
openly  a«rist.ing  the  SandinistAw  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  embargo. 

In  addition  to  providing  additional 
funds  for  the  Contras'  war.  this 
amendment  repeals  the  Boland 
amendment  and  unleashes  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  work  with  the 
Contra  forces  by  sharing  intelligence 
information. 

These  provisions,  if  enacted,  will  for 
the  first  time,  permit  Americans  to 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  the  Con- 
tras' war  against  the  Sandinistas.  Con- 
gressman BoLAHD's  language  stated 
that  no  funds  available  to  the  CIA  or 
the  Defense  Department  could  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organization,  move- 
ment or  individual.  Now  that  the 
President  has  owned  up  to  his  real  in- 
tentions and  made  clear  what  his  true 
objectives  are.  Congress  should  not  re- 
verse Itself  and  give  carte  blanche  to 
the  CIA  to  assist  the  Contras  In  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  By  the  same  token.  Con- 
gress should  not  liberate  the  CIA  to 
participate  in  the  Contras'  military  op- 
erations, as  is  also  proposed  in  this 
amendment.  These  two  provisions— 
the  repeal  of  Boland  and  the  licensing 


of  the  CIA  to  share  Intelligence  infor- 
mation  with   the  Contras— can   only  i 
result  in  the  direct  Involvement  of  | 
UJ3.  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  the  I 
Contras'  war  against  the  SandlnlBtJis. 

l£ake  no  mistake  about  the  implica- 
tions of  these  provislcms;  by  enacting 
this  amendment,  the  Senate  will  be 
giving  the  CIA  and  the  DOD  explicit 
authority  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
tras' war  against  the  SandlnlstJUt  In 
this  reelect,  this  amendment  is  tanta- 
mount to  another  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. In  future  years,  historians  will 
look  back  and  say  this  was  our  first 
step  onto  a  slippery  slope  that  will 
lead  to  massive  Involvement  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  war  in  Nicaragua.  TYit 
CIA's  participation  today  will  only 
lead  to  our  OI's  involvement  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  President.  I  omose  this  amend- 
ment because,  in  so  many  ways,  it 
magnifies  and  perpetuates  the  most 
serious  flaw  in  President  Reagan's  ap- 
proach toward  Nicaragua  over  the  past 
5  years,  our  pursuit  of  unilateral  meas- 
ures at  the  expense  of  ongoing  multi- 
lateral efforts  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  settlement.  In  our  efforts 
to  influence  the  direction  of  events 
inside  Nicaragua,  we  should  under- 
stand, first  and  foremost,  that  the  his- 
tory of  that  coimtry  has  revolved 
around  frequent  and  repeated  unilat- 
eral interventions  by  the  United 
States.  We  should  understand  that,  by 
persisting  in  our  efforts  unilaterally  to 
influoiee  events  inside  Nicaragua,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  self-defeating  enter- 
prise. For  every  action  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, there  is  an  equal  if  not  greater 
anti-American  reaction  of  the  Nlcara^ 
guans.  The  revolution  inside  Nicara- 
giui  today  is  tielng  fueled  by  high- 
octane  anti-Americanism,  and  this 
amendment  will  rev  up  the  anti-Ameri- 
can oigine  to  a  fever  pitch. 

We  should  instead  be  woridng 
through  multi-lateral  channels,  work- 
ing with  friends  in  the  region,  and  we 
should  support  the  Contadora  process. 

For  all  these  reasons— and  for  all  of 
the  reasons  I  outlined  earlier  in  sup- 
port of  other  amendments— I  urge  my 
f  eUow  Senators  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. In  casting  our  votes  against 
more  war  in  Central  America,  howev- 
er, let  us  also  send  a  message  to  the 
«aTMH¥i<«tjui-  "Tou  too  must  change 
course.  You  too  must  move  toward  na- 
tional reconciliation.  You  too  must 
give  peace  a  chance.  Time  is  running 
out." 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. Senator  Boaoi. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Bfr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  sponsored  and 
cosix)nsored  many  amendments  in  the 
past  6M  years  of  serving  in  this  body. 
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The  vast  majority  of  them  I  supported 
flt>m  a  film  convlcUon  that  their  pas- 
sage was  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  my  SUte  and  this  Nation. 
Some  others  I  have  supported,  not 
Just  as  measures  representins  the  best 
interest  of  the  people,  but  as  legisla- 
tion that  was  vital  to  the  interests  of 
this  Nation.  I  place  this  amendment  in 
the  latter  category.  I  truly  believe  the 
passage  of  this  amendment,  at  this 
time,  in  this  forum.  Is  vital  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  an  observer  of  the 
Presidential  elections  in  El  Salvador. 
Recently,  with  Congressman  OLDm 
Emoluh.  I  returned  to  the  region  for 
talks  with  a  wide  cross-section  of  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  civic  leaders  in  EH 
Salvador.  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua, 
Including  the  Presidents  of  the  first 
two  nations  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  third. 

Certainly,  on  the  basis  of  two  visits 
to  the  region.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 
expert  on  Central  America.  I  have, 
however,  endeavored  to  Icam  as  much 
as  I  possibly  could  and  the  two  oppor- 
tunities for  a  firsthand  view  certainly 
enhanced  my  understanding  and 
opened  my  eyes  to  develcwments  that 
had  previously  escaped  my  attention. 

I  went  to  the  region  inclined  to  favor 
aiding  the  Contras.  but  skeptical 
about  the  chances  for  changing  the  in- 
ternal course  in  Nicaragua  away  from 
Marxist  controL  I  came  back  believing 
that  there  is  a  deep  and  widespread 
desire  of  the  people  there  for  true  de- 
mocracy and  that  given  the  right  com- 
bination of  circumstances  there  is  a  re- 
alistic chance  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Communist  government  in 
Nicaragua  without  any  direct  use  of 
American  military  force. 

To  achieve  success,  however,  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  give 
the  tools  to  the  local  people  them- 
selves to  bring  political,  military,  and 
diplomatic  pressure  to  bear  against 
the  Sandinlsta  government 

I  am  also  convinced  that  if  we  fail  to 
give  support  to  the  local  forces  in  the 
region  which  are  fighting  for  freedom, 
we  will  ultimately  endanger  the  securi- 
ty of  all  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America  and  our  own  security  as  weU. 
The  best  way  to  assure  that  young 
Americans  will  not  ever  have  to  fight 
and  die  in  Latin  America  to  protect 
our  national  interests  is  to  give  the 
tools  to  Central  Americans  to  defend 
freedom  themselves,  in  their  own 
homelands. 

As  a  preeminent  power  in  this 
region,  there  is  no  way  that  we  can 
avoid  taking  action.  As  President  Na- 
poleon Duarte  of  EI  Salvador  said  to 
me.  "Even  a  failure  to  act  by  the 
United  States  constitutes  an  action." 
He  meant  that  if  we  fail  to  exert  any 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas,  it  will 
send  a  message  of  nonsupport  to  our 


friendsj  and  it  will  embolden  our  en- 
emies. 

The  Htuation  in  El  Salvador  which  I 
f  oimd  In  May  was  mai^edly  improved 
from  a  year  earlier.  The  Duarte  gov- 
ernment won  a  clear  majority  for  the 
moderate  center  in  the  parliament.  Po- 
litical violence  is  a  fracti<m  of  what  it 
was  1  year  ago.  The  strength  of  Com- 
munist guerrilla  forces  has  declined 
and  the  number  of  polling  places 
where  they  disrupted  elections  was 
down  t^  500  percent  from  1  year  ago. 
Importfint  Judicial  and  land  reforms 
are  prqgressing.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons f«r  the  progress  and  President 
Duarte:  himself  deserves  much  credit 
for  his  moderate  and  courageous  ap- 
proach. 

The  pressure  placed  on  the  Sandl- 
nista  government  by  the  Contra  activi- 
ty and  by  brave  opposition  political 
leaders  inside  Nicaragua  has  also 
clearly  reduced  the  level  of  help  which 
has  betn  coming  from  Nicaragua  to 
Commitnist  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  purest  way  to  destabilize  El  Sal- 
vador skid  forfeit  the  gains  made  is  to 
take  tUe  pressure  off  the  Sandinista 
government. 

My  recent  visit  to  Nicaragua  also 
firmly  convinced  me  that  if  we  with- 
draw gll  support  from  opposition 
forces  iin  Nicaragua  the  inevitable 
result  ^rill  be  the  consolidation  of  a 
Commiyilst  regime  there.  We  will  have 
anothet  Cuba  in  our  own  backsrard. 
This  Uiiie  it  will  not  be  surrounded  by 
water,  but  will  be  connected  by  a  con- 
tinuous land  mass  which  Joins  our  own 
borders.  Its  own  boundaries  with  its 
immedi|ite  neighbors  are  hard  to  de- 
termine geographically  and  easy  to 
penetraite. 

If  anyone  is  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  the  present  Sandinista  govern- 
ment ^11  moderate  and  allow  for  a 
pluralinc  democracy  voluntarily,  they 
are  closing  their  eyes  to  all  clear  evi- 
dence. They  should  ask  themselves, 
why  is :  the  church  being  oppressed? 
They  a^iould  ask,  why  must  the  ser- 
mons ot  homilies  of  former  Archbish- 
op and  kiow  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo 
be  subiAltted  to  government  censors  24 
hours  l^f  ore  they  are  delivered?  They 
should  I  ask.  why  are  the  church 
schools' forced  to  allow  special  teach- 
ers to  l^egln  Marxist  indoctrination  at 
age  10?  They  should  demand  to  know 
why  is  the  free  press,  inrin^tng  La 
Prensaw  which  so  valiantly  opposed  the 
fiMnogai  regime,  so  heavily  censored? 
One  day  after  Congress  defeated  aid  to 
the  Contras  and  on  the  day  before 
President  Ortega  departed  to  Moscow, 
the  pider  was  so  heavily  censored  that 
it  could  not  even  go  to  press. 

That  Was  one  of  the  photos  censored 
from  14  Prensa.  a  photo  showing  the 
special  ktore  where  only  special  Sandi- 
nista officials  can  buy. 

Those  who  believe  that  this  govern- 
ment w|U  change  should  ask.  why  are 
political  blodc  captains  being  used  to 
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control  food  ration  cards  necessary  to 
obtain  food  and  qiMUsely  stocked  mar- 
kets? They  should  ask.  why  are  medal 
weU-stocked(  stores  reserved  only  for 
shopping  by  privileged  Sandinista  offi- 
cials if  this  B  truly  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  e<iuallty?  They  should  ask. 
why  are  smiUl  farmers  in  the  northern 
areas  being  forcibly  relocated  to  camps 
after  the  government  bums  their 
small  hous^,  and  takes  their  live- 
stock? 

The  pattern  is  all  too  clear.  As  one 
Nicaraguan  said  to  me.  "I  fought 
against  Sanioea.  I  was  a  true  Sandi- 
nista and  stm  consider  that  I  am  a 
true  revolutionary  for  democracy,  but 
the  Communists  have  stolen  our  revo- 
lution from  us.  In  the  earlier  broad- 
based  Junta  and  government  which 
was  broadly  {representative,  those  with 
democratic  iphilosophies  were  placed 
in  nonsensitive  Jobs  and  the  Marxists 
took  control  of  the  army,  and  police 
and  instrunients  of  controL"  The  pat- 
tern. Mr.  Prtaident.  is  all  too  tra^olly 
reminiscent; of  many  other  places  on 
the  globe  lilae  Eastern  Europe. 

As  I  said  learller.  I  wish  that  every 
Senator  could  have  shared  in  my  expe- 
riences. I  vtsh  that  they  could  have 
Joined  Congressman  Eholuh  as  he  vis- 
ited with  the  people  on  the  streets  of 
Managua,  away  from  the  ears  of  gov- 
ernment officials  and  found  them  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  the  currnit  government.  I  wish  that 
the  entire  senate  could  meet  Violetta 
Chamarro  who.  with  her  brother-in- 
law,  publlstajes  "La  Prensa."  Her  hus- 
band was  qiurdered  by  8^tnntB  and 
the  paper  wks  burned.  She  Joined  the 
revolution  and  served  in  the  first  San- 
dinista Jtmtk  She  resigned  after  the 
Marxists  took  over.  Now  she  struggles 
on  against  ^nsorship  and  threats  to 
continue  her  fight  for  freedom  against 
the  Iiforxist  dictatorship  as  bravely  as 
she  and  her  husband  fought  against 
the  dictatonhip  of  the  right  under 
Samoza. 

I  wish  that  every  member  of  Con- 
gress could  ^Ik  to  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  who  [himself  has  narrowly  es- 
caped mach^egun  attacks  twice.  How 
can  there  possibly  be  any  Justification 
in  any  free  country  for  the  continu- 
ation of  censorship  of  his  words  to  his 
flock?  deaifty  the  Pope,  in  elevating 
this  Archbishop  to  the  position  of  Car- 
dinal, has  sont  a  clear  message  to  the 
world.  Even  so.  the  BCarxlst  regime  is 
now  financing  its  own  created  so-called 
peoples  chtarch  to  try  to  undermine 
the  continuation  of  the  free  church. 

I  wish  thai  they  could  have  met  Vir- 
gillio  GodoK  who  had  the  courage  to 
resign  as  Bfl|nister  of  Labor  when  he 
found  that  the  government  was  creat- 
ing its  own  state  labor  union  to  de- 
stroy the  f  r^  labor  movement. 

I  wish  that  all  of  my  colleagues  had 
been  with  me  when  the  Chamarros 
and  Virgellip  Oodoy  asked  me.  "Are 


you  going  to  abandon  us?  Are  you 
going  to  walk  away  and  leave  us  here 
to  fight  alone?"  I.  for  one.  could  not 
look  them  in  the  eye  and  answer  yes 
to  thoae  questions. 

These  people  know  what  it  is  like  to 
live  under  the  Sandinistas.  They  know 
what  a  block  committee  is  and  how 
those  committees  report  on  neighbor- 
hood activities.  They  know  about  in- 
doctrination techniques  and  the  spe- 
cial tours  arranged  for  visiting  Ameri- 
cans and  others  who  are  given  an  ef- 
fectively slanted  and  carefully  con- 
trolled view  when  they  come  as  guests 
of  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  President,  finally.  I  wish  that 
the  American  people  could  have  Joined 
me  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  group  of  Con- 
tras inside  the  battle  zone.  I  talked 
first  hand  with  a  small  group  of  about 
SO  Contras  returning  from  a  patroL 

With  all  due  reqiect  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  if  he  could  have 
been  there  with  me  and  talked  to  the 
young  people.  I  think  he  would  have 
Joined  in  calling  them  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

Some  had  been  fighting  for  as  long 
as  3  years.  Others  were  recent  recruits. 
One  was  a  16-year-old  girl  carrying  a 
machlnegun.  After  talking  with  them 
I  had  a  better  understanding  of  why 
the  Contra  forces  are  growing  so  rap- 
idly. perhwB  At  a  rate  of  increase  of 
500  or  600  per  month.  I  had  a  better 
understanding  of  why  the  morale  is  so 
high  and  why.  if  given  the  tools.  I  be- 
lieve they  have  some  chance  of  ulti- 
mate success  and  can  certainly  prevent 
total  consolidation  of  the  Sandinista 
regime. 

They  are  all  Nlcaragiians  from  the 
grassroots  of  the  country.  They  are 
mainly  very  young— not  old  enough  to 
have  been  in  uniform  under  Samowt. 
They  are  not  mercenaries.  They  get  no 
salary,  only  about  45  cents  per  day 
worth  of  rations  and  second-hand 
clothes.  They  fight  with  c^tured  East 
Block  weapons. 

One  after  another  told  me  that  he 
Joined  the  Contras  after  the  Sandinis- 
tas took  his  farm  and  burned  their 
houses  or  took  his  parents  to  what 
they  all  caUed  concentration  camps 
where  they  also  collected  the  few 
cows.  pigs,  and  chlidcens  which  the 
farmers  had  previously  owned.  One 
was  a  young  teacher  who  told  me  he 
was  a  Christian  and  refused  to  teach 
communism  to  chUdren  so  he  was 
fired.  They  are  a  grassroots  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  they  are  growing. 
While  I  was  in  Managua  they  succeed- 
ed in  raiding  a  major  town  in  the  cen- 
tral area  45  miles  east  of  the  ci«>ital 
and  severed  road  traffic 

For  those  who  see  parallels  to  Viet- 
nam, they  should  consider  that  here  it 
is  the  Communists  who  must  fight 
against  a  grassroots  group  using  effec- 
tive raiding  tactics  in  very  rough  ter- 
rain. Here  it  is  the  Communists  who 
are  burning  out  small  farmers  and 


hamlets  and  are  turning  the  people  in 
the  countryside  against  the  govern- 
ment Just  as  they  are  alienating  the 
religious  community  and  city  dwellers 
through  food  rationing,  the  military 
draft,  and  favoritism  for  high  govern- 
ment officials. 

AU  of  these  experiences  leave  me 
with  the  ctmvletion  that  we  must 
devise  a  method  of  a— istsnce  that  can 
be  supported  <v>enly  by  this  Ccmgreas 
and  the  American  people.  I  believe  we 
have  found  it  in  this  amendment. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this 
amendment  is  its  bipartisan  nature.  I 
have  spckea  before  on  this  floor  about 
the  need  tat  blpartiaanshlp  in  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy. 

If  I  may  return  a  moment  to  my 
recent  meeting  with  President  Duarte. 
he  onphasized  the  need  for  a  united 
bipartisan  approach.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  in  his  opinion  the  battle  for 
the  Third  World  Is  a  battle  between 
ideologies,  not  a  battle  between  na- 
tions. If  the  democracies  of  the  world 
do  not  have  a  strategy,  the  other  side 
does. 

A  united  frmt,  he  said,  is  what  the 
resistance  to  Communist  aggression  in 
Central  Amoica  needs  most.  The 
Communists  exploit  the  unique  Ameri- 
can propensity  to  speak  in  many 
voices.  They  want  to  negotiate  because 
they  expect  to  win  through  the  inac- 
tion of  Congress  wbaX.  they  cannot  win 
in  battle  or  from  the  voluntary  sup- 
port of  their  own  pecvle. 

This  Congress  and  this  country 
should  be  exporting  democracy,  not 
withdrawing  from  the  field. 

This  amendment  in  that  sense  is  an 
export  amendment— it  aeelcs  to  export 
democracy.  It  provides  $24  million  in 
carefully  defined  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras— overtly  provides  and  it 
sets  up  a  mechanism  for  monitoring 
and  reporting  to  Congress  every  90 
days. 

While  it  unfences  the  $14  million  al- 
ready annoved  by  repealing  the  so- 
called  Boland  amendment.  It  contains 
language  that  relnatttutes  the  Intent 
of  Boland  by  prohibiting  any  further 
asslst.anee  without  the  spedflc  request 
of  the  President  and  the  aiipRnral  of 
the  full  CongreM.  This  Is  a  reaaooable 
wproach  and  In  my  view  virtually  the 
least  this  Senate  should  do  to  aid  the 
Contras.  the  region  and  our  own  na- 
tional interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  returning 
one  last  time  to  my  conversation  with 
President  Duarte.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  the  Communist  countries, 
he  said,  was  that  they  help  each  other. 
In  Nicaragua  today  are  Cubans,  Sovi- 
ets, East  Gennans,  Bulgarians,  and 
some  reports  say  even  the  PIO.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  with  the  San- 
dinistas now  is  that  they  aid  other  rev- 
olutions in  neighboring  states  and 
even  in  South  Amoica.  deqjtte  their 
own  internal  difficulties.  They  help 
each  other. 


One  of  the  difficulties  with  democrat 
cies  is  that,  by  and  large,  they  are  in- 
wardly focused  and  pay  not  enough  at- 
trition to  what  is  occurring  outside 
their  own  borders,  unless  it  has  a 
direct  and  Immediate  effect  <m  them. 
Democracies  seem  ID  equipped  to  pa- 
tiently pursue  a  consistent  policy  over 
a  long  period  of  time  which  hdps  their 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  take  a 
small  step  toward  altering  that  equa- 
ti(m.  This  amendment  Is  the  instru- 
mmt  of  that  step  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagueato  support  It. 

Mr.  PEIX  addrtssed  the  Chair. 

The  FRBSiUIMO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELU  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  reeognlaed. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distln> 
giiished  Senator  for  yielding  me  time. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distingulahed  ^— 'flti?r 
from  Gemgia.  I  have  some  questioos 
which  I  would  like  to  propound  to  the 
Senator  tram  Oeorgla  during  the  time 
I  have  been  allotted.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  which  I  rtlsnissril  earlier 
with  him  irtileh  I  would  like  to  have 
clarified.  If  I  could,  mior  to  voting  on 
the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator'i 
amendment,  further  material  assist- 
ance to  the  Oootras  above  that  spedfl- 
cally  contained  In  this  amendment 
would  be  iHt^iitatted  unless  the  Con- 
gress were  to  vote  to  approve  such 
funds. 

While  I  am  ideaaed  that  the  amend- 
ment protects  this  body's  prerogative 
to  authorlK  and  appropriate  funds  for 
the  Ccmtras  and  assures  another  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  situation  fur- 
ther down  the  road,  I  am  extremely 
concerned  that  while  wdl  Intentioned. 
the  prohibition  for  further  aasfaitancf 
in  this  measure  may  in  fact  not  be 
loophole  free. 

Bfy  colleagues  are  familiar  with  the 
Boland  amendment  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  2  years.  Before  this  body 
takes  a  new  amiroadi  to  the  i»oblem. 
it  is  my  h<H>e  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  be  willing 
to  answer  some  questions  about  the 
intent  and  effect  of  his  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  Boland 
amendment  prohibits  all  funds  avafl- 
able  to  the  CIA.  the  Defense  Dqiart- 
ment.  and  all  other  U.S.  agmcies  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities  from 
being  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpose  or  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  suKwrtlng.  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, military  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ations in  mearagua  by  any  national 
group,  organisation,  movement,  or  in- 
dividuaL  Hut  is  the  language  in  the 
Boland  amendment. 

It  is  dear  to  the  point,  that,  as  best 
this  Senator  can  determine,  it  does  the 
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Job  it  must  do.  It  prohibits  all  funding 
of  aU  activities  that  would  support 
military  operations  in  Nicaragua.  That 
law  includes,  but  specifically  is  not 
limited  to.  and  that  is  my  point,  fimd- 
ing  of  the  army  commonly  known  as 
the  Contras  or.  as  some  people  call 
them,  the  freedom  fighters. 

My  first  concern  about  the  pending 
amendment  is  that  while  it  prohibits 
fimds  above  the  amount  that  it  au- 
thorizes from  being  provided  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua,  it 
does  not  prohibit  \J£.  funds  from 
being  used  in  other  ways  to  support  or 
to  conduct  military  operations  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

I  see  only  one  way  to  read  this 
amendment.  Unlike  the  Boland 
amendment,  it  would  allow  the  CIA  to 
conduct  independent  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua.  In  other  words, 
it  seems  clear  that  what  is  not  prohib- 
ited is,  in  effect,  authorized.  That  is 
the  lesson  we  have  learned  over  the 
past  2  years  as  we  struggled  to  legis- 
late and  limit  some  of  these  covert  op- 
erations. Nothing  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  before  us  limits  U.S.  funds 
from  being  used  to  conduct  covert 
military  operations  in  Nicaragua. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  is  that 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia?  If  not,  how 
does  this  amendment  deal  with  the 
funds  available  to  the  CIA  in  its  con- 
tingency reserve  to  conduct  such  oper- 
ations absent  a  distinct  prohibition 
against  such  operations? 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  question  my  friend 
raises  is  one  I  have  struggled  with  a 
great  deal  in  preparing  this  amend- 
ment and  redrafting  it  and  riigniBBing 
it  with  others  who  are  my  cosponsors 
of  this  amendment.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  looked  very  care- 
fully at  this.  His  staff  and  my  staff 
have  worked  together.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated area. 

Let  me  see  if  I  can  answer  it  in  a  way 
that  is  understood. 

This  amendment  deals  only  with  the 
question  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
Contras. 

The  Senator  has  raised  the  matter 
of  unilateral  action  by  the  CIA  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  is  not  related  to  the 
assistance  to  the  Contras.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  must  be  dealt  with  imder  ex- 
isting law.  Under  existing  law,  Nicara- 
gua would  be  like  any  other  country. 
It  would  be  regulated  by  the  laws  and 
procedures  governing  the  intelligence 
community.  There  would  be  congres- 
sional oversight  by  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  It  would  require  a  finding 
by  the  President  that  would  be  sent  to 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

Let  me  go  a  little  further,  and  I  will 
come  back  to  that. 

With  respect  to  the  assistance  to  the 
Contras,  I  would  say  this  amendment 
is  absolutely  clear  that  whether  they 
used  the  contingency  reserve  funds  or 
not,  the  CIA  could  not  provide  human- 


itarian assistance  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  amendment. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  IPELL.  I  yield  an  additional  5 
minutts. 

Mr.  NUNN.  It  is  also  my  feeling,  my 
strong!  feeling,  that  if  the  CIA  wished 
to  pra|vide  any  further  assistance  to 
the  Contras,  the  President  would  have 
to  come  back  to  the  Senate  under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  and  re- 
quest ithe  assistance,  and  we  would 
have  to  approve  it  in  the  pertinent 
committees  and  also  on  the  floor. 

Nowi  regarding  the  unilateral  action 
by  the  CIA  which  is  not  in  support  of 
the  Cbntras  directly  or  indirectly— 
which  is  the  Senator's  question.  I 
think  ft  is  a  very  legitimate  question. 

Let  me  read  the  Boland  amendment 
to  the  Senator,  because  his  question 
presumes  that  the  Boland  amendment 
precludes  that  kind  of  assistance.  I 
think  l^hat  is  the  understanding  of  a 
lot  of  people. 

I  think  the  question  of  whether  the 
Boland  amendment  precludes  that 
kind  of  activity  by  the  CIA  is  a  much 
more  (flff icult  question. 

Reading  the  Boland  amendment,  it 
says,  "No  funds  available  to  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense,  or  any  other  agency 
or  entity  of  the  United  States  involved 
in  intelligence  activities  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended"— I  want  the  Sena- 
tor to  listen  carefuUy  to  these  words — 
"for  tUe  purpose  or  which  would  have 
the  effect"- and  now  the  key  word  in 
my  opinion  legally— "of  supporting— 
directlj  or  indirectly,  any  mllitu-y  or 
paramilitary"  operations  in  Nicaragua 
and  so  bn. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  if 
the  wqrd  "supporting"  is  interpreted 
broadl^,  then  we  could  perhaps  strain 
the  Bdland  amendment  and  say  that 
CIA  activity  totally  unrelated  to  the 
Contrw  but  which  was  adverse  to  the 
Nicara|ruan  Government  would  be  pre- 
cluded. I  do  not  read  the  Boland 
amendment  that  way,  though.  I  read 
the  Bcland  amendment  as  being  more 
narroi^  than  that.  I  do  not  believe  the 
presenf  Boland  amendment  precludes 
independent  CIA  activity  that  is  not 
supporting  the  Contras. 

So,  if  you  read  the  Boland  amend- 
ment Narrowly,  as  I  do,  then  there  is 
no  diminution  of  that  amendment  in 
our  amendment.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
you  read  the  Boland  amendment 
broadly  and  believe  that  the  present 
Bolanq  amendment  precludes  inde- 
pendent CIA  activity  that  has  nothing 
whats<|ever  to  do  with  supporting  the 
Contnjs,  then  our  amendment  would 
change  the  Boland  amendment.  It 
would  be  my  intent  to  change  the 
Boland  amendment  if  it  is  broad. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  For  In- 
stance, let  us  suppose  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, before  we  pass  anything,  our  intel- 
ligence community  comes  in  and  in- 
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forms  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  there  is  a  terrorist  training 
base  in  Nicaragua  and  those  terrorists 
are  fuimelifig  all  over  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  |u-e  coming  to  the  United 
States,  thejr  are  carrying  out  bomb- 
ings, they  ^re  carrying  out  assassina- 
tions, and  it  has  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  Contra  movement,  and 
the  CIA  ot  the  Defense  Department 
recommence  that  we  take  some  tjrpe 
of  action  ai^ainst  that  base.  If  you  read 
the  Boland!  amendment  broadly,  then 
it  would  preclude  that  action  unless 
the  President  came  to  Congress  and 
we  had  a  debate  and  unless  the  House 
and  the  Senate  repealed  the  Boland 
amendment 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the 
Boland  amendment  intended.  But  If  it 
is  what  it  intended,  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  repealed.  If  it  is  not  what  it  intend- 
ed, then  we  do  not  change  the  intent 
of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
what  the  Boland  amendment  is  seek- 
ing to  do  is  stop  activities  like  the 
mining  of  harbors.  Again,  this  is  an  in- 
dependent activity,  undertaken  basi- 
cally without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Under  thr  Senator's  amendment, 
would  the  ( ;iA  be  able  to  do  that  kind 
of  activity. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  answer  is  no.  be- 
cause I  woi  Id  interpret  the  mining  of 
harbors  as  in  direct  support  of  the 
Contras. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  But  is  was  not  done  in 
support  of  j  the  Contras:  that  is  the 
point.  My  bosltlon  is  that  it  lifts  the 
restrictionslof  the  Boland  amendment. 
However,  I|  might  be  opposed  to  the 
Senator's  amendment  here,  I  am 
greatly  opposed  to  it  if .  in  fact,  we  do 
not  have  ti*o  things— one,  the  Boland 
amendment!  which  again,  aside  from 
the  Contras  itself,  would  restrict  the 
kind  of  activities  that  the  Boland 
amendment  sought  to  restrict.  I  think 
most  people  here  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  have  interpreted  it 
very  broadly— I  ask  for  2  or  3  more 
minutes.  I  am  sorry  to  take  so  much 
time.  J 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
more  mlnuljes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  NUNK.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
terpret the  Boland  amendment  as  pre- 
cluding a  CIA  or  a  Pentagon  move 
against  the  terrorist  training  camp  in 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HARXIN.  That  was  exporting 
the  terrorism  outside  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Then  the  Senator  does 
not  have  to  be  concerned  about  this. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  1»eca\ise  obviously,  that  is  a 
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very  narrow  interpretation,  but  I  keep 
saying  again  In  terms  of  the  CIA.  what 
we  have  learned  over  the  past  few 
years  is  that  what  is  not  prohibited  is 
authorized  and  if  we  do  not  prohibit 
them  from  doing  certain  things,  they 
will  go  off  on  their  own  and  do  mining, 
for  instance.  If  there  is  a  terrorist 
camp  there,  they  have  recouj^e.  They 
can  come  to  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees and  ask  for  authorization. 

Mr.  NUNN.  They  cannot  if  the 
Boland  amendment  is  interpreted 
broadly.  The  Intelligence  Committee 
cannot  do  or  approve  anything  contra- 
vening the  law  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment speaks  only  to  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government.  If  you 
were  to  go  in  and  take  out  a  terrorist 
camp  that  was  exporting  terrorism 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  that  would  not 
have  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Mining  the 
harbors  would. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Nothing  in  the  Boland 
amendment  ever  mentioned  over- 
throwing the  Government. 

I  know  I  have  taken  the  Senator's 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  BCr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  question.  Leaving  aside  this 
question  of  what  the  term  "humani- 
tarian" assistance  encompasses,  the 
amendment  would  authorize  funds 
and  then  prohibit  further  materiel  as- 
sistance but  not  preclude  the  sharing 
of  intelligence  information.  My  ques- 
tion again  concerns  what  is  not  includ- 
ed in  a  prohibition  against  further  ma- 
teriel assistance  and  what  role  would 
be  created  for  the  CIA  in  additicm  to 
the  sharing  of  intelligence  informa- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  if  hu- 
manitarian assistance  were  to  be  ap- 
proved and  the  Boland  amendment 
were  in  effect,  the  Contras  could  re- 
ceive the  funds  but  the  CIA  would  not 
be  back  in  the  business  of  running  the 
Contra  war.  Without  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  allow  the  CIA  to  resmne  its  role 
in  advising  and  training  the  Contras 
for  combat  operations  and  would  put 
us  back  in  the  business  of  managing 
this  war. 

Again,  I  ask.  Is  this  the  Senator's  in- 
tention? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  jrield  time  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  may  reply. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  is  not  this  Senator's 
intention.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
clear.  As  I  interpret  the  amendment, 
and  I  think  it  is  clear  on  that,  humani- 
tarian assistance  would  not  include 
training  the  Contras  for  military  activ- 
ity. 

The  Senator  has  used  the  word  "ad- 
vising." He  say  "advising  and  train- 
ing." 

Bfr.  HARKIN.  Advising,  training. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  think  the 
amendment  presumes  somebody  in  our 
Government  is  going  to  advise  the 


Contras  of  certain  things.  Hopefully, 
they  will  advise  them  to  negotiate  bi- 
laterally with  the  Sandinistas.  Hope- 
fully, they  will  advise  them  to  purge 
their  ranks  of  human  rights  abusers, 
but  not  give  military  advice. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  not 
giving  military  advice  or  training. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  would  not  be  in 
keeping  with  the  humanitarian  defini- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Georgia  for  clearing  that  up  with 
me. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  me  6 
minutes? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  agreed 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  first  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  he  has  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Nunn,  Lugar,  Boren  amendment. 

What  we  are  debating  here  today  is 
not  a  question  of  right  versus  left.  It 
concerns  freedom:  freedom  from  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
freedom  of  people  to  determine  what 
form  their  government  shall  take 
rather  than  have  that  decision  dictat- 
ed by  a  handful  of  despots.  The 
United  States  has  fought  numerous 
times  to  protect  these  freedoms,  and 
today  we  are  debating  whether  or  not 
to  support  people  who  want  to  fight 
for  the  same  freedoms. 

We  have  boiled  the  argument  down 
to  whether  or  not  to  give  these  free- 
dom fighters  humanitarian  aid,  or  no 
aid  at  all,  when  we  should  be  providing 
them  with  the  military  assistance  that 
they  so  badly  need.  I  for  one  am  glad 
that  Lafayette  did  not  come  to  Amer- 
ica with  only  humanitarian  aid  to  pro- 
vide for  our  Continental  Army,  or  we 
might  still  be  British  subjects. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  serve  as  apologists  for 
a  Communist  dictatorship  that  offers 
to  let  the  Soviets  station  missUes  in 
their  country  and  which  also  attempts 
to  subvert  neighboring  states  by  force 
of  arms. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
stood  by  as  the  SandinlBtas  came  to 
power  with  their  promises  of  free  elec- 
tions, freedom  of  religion,  and  free- 
dom of  the  press.  They  have  instead 
formed  a  dictatorship  that  makes  a 
mockery  of  these  freedoms.  Because  of 
their  repressive  practices,  people  have 
again  taken  up  arms  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  now  more  men  are  fight- 
ing the  Sandinista  government  than 
ever  bore  arms  against  the  previous 
regime. 

There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Contras  are  the  cre- 
ation   of    the    Central    Intelligence 


Agency,  and  that  everything  would-  be 
fine  in  Nicaragua  if  we  would  halt  our 
support  for  the  Contras.  This  asser- 
tion is  totally  false;  15,000  people  do 
not  risk  their  lives  and  the  lives  of 
their  families  fighting  a  dictatorship 
Just  to  help  out  the  CIA.  The  last  time 
I  checked,  the  CIA  was  not  that  popu- 
lar in  developing  areas  of  the  world. 
Also,  there  are  no  retirement  benefits 
for  the  Contras,  and  there  is  little  or 
no  pay;  so  other  than  the  hope  of  a 
better  way  of  life,  there  is  not  any 
reason  for  these  men  and  women  to 
take  the  risks  that  they  do. 

Bfr.  President,  when  we  strip  away 
all  the  argimients,  we  come  to  one 
simple  decision.  We  can  support  forces 
who  oppose  Communist  dictatorships, 
or  we  can  vouchsafe  the  spread  of 
communism  by  our  inaction.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago,  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. President  John  F.  Kennedy 
stated: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill.  th&t  we  stuO]  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  succeM  of  liberty. 


Bftr.  President,  imfortimately  for 
some,  the  price  has  grown  too  high, 
the  burden  too  heavy,  and  the  hard- 
ship too  great  for  our  Nation  to  sup- 
port the  survival  of  liberty.  For  some, 
the  continued  enslavement  of  people  is 
somehow  preferable  to  our  becoming 
involved.  Not  only  this,  the  failure  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters  would  constitute  a  threat  to 
our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  continued  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  6  minutes? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes;  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gramm).  The  Senator  frtnn  I<oui«iana 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Fidel  Castro  was  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuba,  he  called  himself  an 
agrarian  reformer  pursuing  democracy 
and  a  friend  of  the  United  States.  It 
took  us  a  few  months  after  he  took 
over  to  find  out  that  was  not  to  be. 

B£r.  President,  there  are  those  who. 
in  spite  of  the  evidence,  indelible  evi- 
dence since  1979  of  the  nature  of  the 
Sandinista  revolution,  would  want  to 
tell  us  that  they  also  are  agrarian  re- 
formers pursuing  the  rights  of  the 
people,  trying  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  people. 

Bfr.  President,  if  there  is  not  enough 
evidence  now,  I  do  not  know  when 
there  will  ever  be  as  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  revolution. 
They  are  bent  upon  revolution  with- 
out borders.  They  are  bent  upon  ex- 
porting that  revolution  to  El  Salvador, 
as  they  are  doing  at  the  very  moment. 
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The  command  and  control  of  the 
FIfLN  In  in  Salvador  is  at  this 
moment  in  Nicaracua,  and  so  is  the  di- 
rection of  other  revolutionary  activity 
which  has  been  stoijped,  if  at  all,  only 
by  the  pressure  of  the  Contras. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  lest  we  think 
that  a  poor  country  of  about  4  million 
people  in  Central  America  can  do  no 
harm.  I  would  like  for  the  Senate  to 
stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
harm  that  Cuba  does  throughout  the 
world  with  only  a  p<4>ulation  of  10  mil- 
lion. Even  though  Cuba  is  a  very  poor 
nation,  with  a  gross  domestic  product 
of  $16  bniion.  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  list  in  terms  of  wealth  of  nations— 
and  in  1950  before  the  revolution  it 
had  the  3d  highest  per  capita  income 
in  lAtin  America,  now  it  is  16th— Mr. 
President,  what  that  small  country  is 
able  to  do  in  terms  of  harm  through- 
out the  world  is  amaafng.  They  have 
an  armed  force  of  153,000,  250  aircraft, 
850  heavy  tanks,  with  defense  expendi- 
tures of  $1.3  bOlion. 

Even  though  Canada  has  two  and 
one-half  times  the  population,  they 
have  five  times  the  armed  force  of 
Canada.  With  their  militia,  they  have 
12  percent  of  their  population  armed 
and  trained  and  under  arms.  There  are 
74,000  Cuban  troops  in  24  foreign 
countries.  Consider  what  they  do  in 
Angola  alone— 16  motorized  infantry 
regimoits.  an  artillery  regiment,  an 
antiaircraft  defense  brigade.  500  air 
force  personnel.  500  support  troops, 
and  1.000  advisers.  In  Angola  alone,  a 
total  of  31.000  men.  They  have  suf- 
fered 6.200  casualties  in  Angola. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  countries 
where  they  have  tro<9B  indudes: 

Afglisiiiatan.  Algeria.  Angola.  Benin.  Cape 
Verdes.  Conco-BraBavOIe.  Ethiopia, 
Oiiinea.  Ouinea-Btami.  Iraq.  Leaotbo. 
Ubya,  MalagMt.  MoMmMque,  Ntcaragua. 
Nigeria,  Sao  IVxne/Principe.  Slem  Leone. 
Surinaine,  Syria.  Ttuoanla,  Uganda.  Temen. 
and  ZamWa 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  reality  of 
Cuba  today.  They  continue  to  grow  in 
terms  of  anns  expenditure  and  in 
terms  of  exporting  revolution  around 
the  world. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  had  an 
opportunity.  Mr.  President,  to  do 
something  about  the  Cuban  infection. 
Many  wlU  say  that  we  should  have 
done  something  about  it  in  the  time  of 
Batista,  and  I  agree.  We  made  serious 
and  terrible  mistakes  at  that  time. 
Those  mistakes  we  cannot  recall. 
There  were  other  times  when  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
Cuba,  and  we  fafled  to  do  it— too  lltUe. 
too  late,  too  ineffectively. 

Mr.  President,  that  time  in  Nicara- 
gua is  upon  us  today.  We  have  an  op- 
portxmity  to  do  something  about  Nica- 
ragua, something  other  than  to  put 
our  head  in  the  sand,  something  other 
than  involving  American  troops.  It  is 
to  put  a  sure  and  steady  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragxia,  using 


their  bwn  people  who  have  formed 
their  dwn  opposition  force. 

Malce  no  mistake  about  it,  the  CIA 
did  ndt  create  and  did  not  form  the 
Contra  organizations.  They  are  en- 
demic. They  are  native.  They  are  run 
by  th«r  own  people.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  at  this  time  giving  aid. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity td  strike  a  middle  ground  in  this 
amencftnent.  a  middle  ground  between 
giving  arms  and  sending  American 
troops,  on  the  one  hand,  and  inviting 
the  Nlcaraguan-Sandinista  revolution 
to  become  another  Cuba^-another 
Cuba,  .perhaps  smaller  in  terms  of 
numb«8  of  people  but  a  Cuba  con- 
nected'by  a  land  bridge  to  Mexico  and 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  fresident.  the  middle  groimd  as 
indlcaljed  in  this  amendment  is  the 
proper  course  for  this  Senate  at  this 
time.  There  may  be  a  time  when  we 
will  need  to  take  a  second  step  and 
send  the  arms  themselves,  but  for  now 
this  coinpromise  is  the  right  action. 

The  jPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  nme? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senatcr  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mi.  President,  sever- 
al Senators  this  afternoon  have  re- 
ferred to  a  national  consensus  in  favor 
of  thi^or  that  policy.  They  have  re- 
ferred to  this  or  that  poll.  They  have 
referred  to  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  American  policy  toward  the  critical 
problettis  of  Nicaragua  and  Central 
Ameriqa. 

It  is  ilear  to  me.  however,  that  there 
is  no  'national  consensus  on  what 
might  be  the  most  effective  policy.  In 
fact,  if  {anything,  the  polls  underline  a 
deep  gnd  enduring  confusion  about 
our  pidlcles  and  purix>ses.  So  dear  is 
this  that  I  feel  confident  in  sajrlng 
that  we  lack  the  depth  of  public  sup- 
port to  sustain  the  kind  of  dramatic 
shift  in  our  foreign  policy  that  seems 
to  be  tgklng  place. 

It  isjalso  clear  to  me  that  a  sear 
changd  in  our  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
is  taking  place.  Though  the  admlnis- 
tratlonTs  appeal  for  more  funds  is 
couched  in  terms  of  "humanitarian" 
aid,  I  see  no  guarantee  that  these 
money  would  not  continue  to  be  uaed 
dlrectl*  to  support,  or  replace  other 
funds  to  support,  military  and  para- 
milltaitr  activities  by  the  Contras. 
There  lis  virtually  no  way  that  you 
could  ijnpoee  such  a  guarantee. 

Orlgmially.  the  Senate  approved 
funds  tor  the  Contras  on  the  grounds 
that  they  would  be  used  to  block  the 
flow  of  arms  to  rebels  trying  to  over- 
throw the  Oovemment  of  El  Salva- 
dor—a* objective  that  has  in  large 
measure  been  attained.  Now  we  are 
coming  close  to  open  support  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua^a  policy  that  I  do  not  believe 
shares  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  nor  one  that  is  warranted  by 
the  limited  diplomatic  efforts  under- 
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taken  to  roach  a  peaceful  solution  to 
these  prob^ms,  nor  one  that  has  won 
the  hacking  of  many  of  our  most  im- 
portant allies  in  the  reglim  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  By  region,  I  do  not 
mean  Just  the  immediate  region  of 
Central  Anjerlca. 

Several  qf  the  governments  in  the 
immediate  area  generally  support  the 
admhilstrat^on's  overall  efforts,  but 
they  also  afe  disturbed  by  lack  of  dip- 
lomatic progress.  But  there  are  many 
other  countries  in  the  broader  region 
of  Latin  America  with  whom  we 
should  consult  more  closely  as  we  fary 
to  devise  a  prudent  and  positive  policy. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  wide  range 
of  representatives  of  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  lAtin  America.  And  these  in- 
quiries reveal  considerable  doubt 
about  the  shift  in  American  policy  in 
recent  weeks  and  months. 

For  examnle,  our  friends  in  the  Con- 
tadora  couMries.  Colcnnbla,  Venezuela, 
Mexico,  and  Panama,  do  not  i4)pear  to 
favor  this  kind  of  aid  to  the  Contras, 
regard  as  direct  interven- 
affairs  of  Nicaragua.  Ar- 
and  other  vital  neigh- 
coimtriee  destined  to 
r  more  important  to  us, 
also  renud4  <leeply  concerned  about 
the  thrust  of  these  polldes. 

With  thdir  domestic  poUtlcal  and 
economic  pfoblems,  all  these  countries 
are  likely  tb  be  more  deeply  affected 
by  what  maty  happen  in  Central  Amer- 
ica than  wel  are.  And  yet  I  see  no  sign 
that  we  hove  consulted  doaely  with 
them  in  devising  an  effective  strategy. 
I  see  no  s«n.  furthermore,  that  we 
have  consulted  doeely  with  our  Euro- 
pean alllesi  on  the  best  course  of 
action. 

Mr.  President,  several  at- 
of  this  amendment: 
a  church-mediated  dialog 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
forces;  continued 
support  fori  the  Contadora  process.  I 
am  still  confident  that  a  genuine  com- 
promise can  be  worked  out.  But  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  diould  take  an  irrevocable 
step  that  wpuld  discourage  such  initia- 
tives and  l#ad  to  a  widening  of  hos- 
tilities.       I 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRZisiDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
ylddstime?! 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  tnm  Minnesota. 

Mr.    DDRENBEROER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  coippllmqit  the  original  co- 
this  amendment,  on  the 
Itself  and  the  work  they 
It.  I  believe  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  as  i^elL 

I  compliment  the  coeponsors  on  the 
special  effo^  they  have  made  in  in- 
forming themselves  in  pHutlcular  with 
regard  to  the  special  problems  of  Cen- 
Ameriqa  and  the  way  in  which 
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those  problems  have  changed  over  the 
4  years  or  so  in  which  we  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  those  problems  and 
in  discussing  them  on  the  floor. 

I  particularly  ctnnpllment  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  minority  party  on  the  floor 
for  their  efforts. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  great  policy.  It  is 
mainly  implementation  of  a  policy 
which  remains  vague. 

Bir.  President,  I  have  Just  returned 
from  a  6-day  trip  to  Central  America.  I 
went  because  I  am  convinced  that  this 
is  a  critical  moment  in  relations  with 
Central  America.  I  wanted  to  under- 
stand the  perspective  of  the  leaders  of 
the  region  on  the  major  issues. 

In  the  course  of  the  trip,  I  met  with 
a  wide  variety  of  people.  I  talked  with 
our  own  Embassy  staffs.  I  met  with 
political  leaders  and  shared  their 
hopes  for  a  democratic  future.  I  talked 
to  military  leaders.  I  exchanged  ideas 
with  bufiiness  leaders.  I  talked  to  pub- 
lishers, churchmen,  and  people  woric- 
ing  for  international  organizations  in 
these  countries. 

In  all  of  these  conversations,  I  found 
a  common  theme— an  absolute  com- 
mitment to  the  development  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  region,  and  a 
common  demonstration  of  courage  to 
take  risks  necessary  to  achieve  that 
goal. 

In  Ouatemala,  Chief  of  State  Oener- 
al  Mejia  has  put  the  reputation  of  the 
military  on  the  line  in  avowing  public- 
ly, without  reservation,  that  he  will 
step  down  from  office  and  remove  the 
Army  from  the  political  process- 
whatever  the  results  of  the  election  in 
October. 

In  E3  Salvador,  President  Duarte  has 
assiuned  not  only  personal  risks,  but 
risk  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  his 
party  by  taking  firm  steps  in  curbing 
human  rights  violations,  returning  the 
Army  to  a  nonpolitlcal  role  in  support 
of,  rather  than  in  opposition  to,  the 
democratic  process  and,  most  signifi- 
cantly, in  opening  a  dialogue  with  the 
political  and  military  elements  of  the 
insurgency. 

In  Costa  Rica,  President  Monge  has 
taken  dramatic  steps  to  build  within 
the  existing  security  structiue  of  his 
country  the  capability  to  eliminate  the 
threats  of  subversion  of  his  democra- 
cy, and  to  defend  his  border  against 
Nicaraguan  incursions.  Though  his 
country  is  extremely  vulnerable,  he 
has  supported  the  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  and  welcomes 
the  refugees  from  that  regime. 

In  Hondiuas,  President  Siuueo  walks 
a  narrow  Une  in  maintaining  the  mo- 
mentum of  his  democratic  revolution 
against  those  who  are  critical  of  his 
role  in  supporting  the  FDN  and  coop- 
erating with  the  United  States  and 
those  who  do  not  feel  he  has  gone  far 
enough. 

Throughout  Central  America,  the 
church  has  had  the  courage  to  speak 


out  and  act  in  preservation  of  social 
Justice  and  the  dignity  of  man— 
whether  the  danger  comes  from  right 
or  left.  The  church  is  acting  as  media- 
tor in  El  Salvador,  and  it  sustains 
those  in  Nicaragua  and  Coeta  Rica 
who  publicly  condemn  the  abuses  of 
Sandinistas.  As  a  demonstration  of 
this  consistency  of  prindple,  church 
hierarchy  from  all  of  Central  America 
will  gather  in  Managua  on  June  10  to 
celebrate  mass  with  the  new  prelate  of 
the  Central  America  church— Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  common 
concern  expressed  by  these  poUtical. 
religious,  military  and  business  lead- 
ers. It  is  a  concern  that  there  are  root 
causes  of  instability  in  the  region 
which  are  threats  to  achievement  of 
democracy.  One  root  cause  is  the  eco- 
nomic difficulty  each  country  faces 
from  an  ever  widening  gap  between 
revenues  and  expenditures— a  balance- 
of-payments  crisis  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  social  programs  and  reestab- 
llshment  of  a  healthy  business  sector 
which  can  create  Jobs  and  relieve  the 
burden  of  an  over-extended  govern- 
ment. 

There  is  instability  caused  by  the  in- 
seciulty  of  the  governments  faced 
with  active  attempts  at  subversion- 
subversion  supported  directly  from  or 
through  Nicaragua. 

There  is  instability  caused  by  the 
added  burden  of  refugees  created  by 
the  current  political  upheaval— refu- 
gees who  exacerbate  the  economic 
problem  and  increase  the  threat  of 
subversion.  There  are  now  over 
100,000  Nicaraguans  in  Costa  Rica— 
about  10  percent  of  the  population  as 
estimated  by  the  UJT.  Refugee  Com- 
mission. In  the  last  3  months.  10.000 
Nicaraguans  have  turned  up  in  Guate- 
mala. This  is  the  first  time  Ouatemala 
has  had  a  refiigee  influx  from  Nlcara- 

glUL 

These  are  regional  problons— prob- 
lems that  cannot  be  resolved  individ- 
ually by  each  nation.  The  leadership 
of  Central  America  is  expectant- 
hopeful  that  the  United  SUtes  wlU 
Join  with  them  in  woridng  toward  so- 
lutions. The  United  States  has  already 
done  a  great  deal.  The  Jackson  plan  is 
a  clear  signal  that  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  the  region  is  of  vital 
interest  and  that  we  alone  have  the 
means  which  if  applied  in  concert  with 
the  Central  American  coimtries  can 
tip  the  balance  in  favor  of  democracy. 

But  the  solutions  are  not  regional 
alone.  They  depend  as  well  on  keeping 
alive  the  hope  for  democracy  in  Nica^ 
ragua.  Mr.  President,  the  money  being 
discussed  here  today,  $38  million  for 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, is  not  in  and  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  tip  the  balance.  It  is  not  di- 
rected at  balandng  the  books  economi- 
cally—nor is  it  suffldent  to  stop  sub- 
version in  the  region  or  to  restore  to 
Nicaragua  the  democracy  stolen  by 


the  military  dictatorship  which  the 
Sandinistas  have  imposed  in  exact  du-  ' 
plication  of  the  old  Somoza  dictator- 
ship. 

But  our  vote  is  of  great  significance 
as  a  sign  of  Central  America  that  the 
U.8.  Government,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  recognizes  the  role  our 
country  should  play,  and  are  willing  to 
assume  that  role.  The  democrats  who 
recognize  that  the  Sandinista  govem- 
ment  has  as  its  f undamoital  objective 
imposition  of  a  dictatorship  which  is  a 
threat  to  the  hopes  for  donocracy  are 
pursuing  those  prindples  throughout 
Central  America  at  great  personal 
risk.  We  share  that  risk  in  a  positive 
vote  on  this  assistance  because  we  are 
not  sure  who  the  real  democrats  are 
and  how  this  funding  is  really  contrib- 
uting to  achieving  a  democracy  with 
Nicaragua.  Though  this  vote  is  neces- 
sary to  show  our  resolve  and  commit- 
ment, it  is  not  enough.  We  cannot 
close  the  subject  with  a  symbol— a 
symbol  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  is 
unknown. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  move  on  to 
the  bigger  issue  of  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region  and  work  at  the  highest 
levels  in  conjunction  with  the  demo- 
cratic nations  to  forge  a  common  f or- 
mular-a  policy  of  commitment  of 
American  means,  American  knowledge 
and  resources  in  support  of  mutually 
shared  objectives.  Only  then  will  we 
resolve  the  root  cause  of  trouble 
within  the  region. 

The  narrow  issue  we  face  today  is 
short-term  humanitarian  assistance  to 
people  from  one  country.  The  stakes 
are  high,  but  they  are  high  as  much 
for  reasons  of  symbolism  as  for  mate- 
rial progress.  We  must  move  beyond 
debating  whether  to  symbolically  ful- 
fill our  commitments  to  democracy, 
and  instead  undertake  a  debate  <m  ac- 
tally  fulfilling  those  commitments 
themselves.  In  other  words,  the  debate 
today  will  not  end  our  attention  to 
Central  America.  It  will  only  set  the 
stage  for  a  larger  debate  on  a  larger 
policy  question— whether  this  country 
will  play  a  positive  role  in  the  region. 

We  cannot  go  it  alone.  We  must 
work  with  the  nations  of  Central 
America,  and  must  listen  to  them  and 
learn  from  them.  As  a  first  step 
toward  bringing  about  the  reconcilia- 
tion which  must  precede  significant 
progress  on  economic  and  political 
questions,  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
President  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
heads  of  state  of  all  the  countries  tai 
the  region,  indudlng  Nicaragua.  A 
major  conference  could  bolster  the 
Contadora  process.  President  Duarte 
has  shown  us  the  way,  and  we  should 
seek  to  do  on  a  regional  scale  what  he 
has  undertaken  in  his  own  country. 

But  talk  is  not  enough.  The  history 
of  Central  America  is  a  history  of  talk 
and  broken  promises  from  the  United 
States.  We  must  denumstrate  that  our 
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lons-tenn  commitment  to  the  region  is 
backed  by  the  public  and  its  Congress. 
A  tangible  sigsi  would  be  immediate 
consideration  and  passage  of  the  Jack- 
son plan  in  a  multiyear  package.  It  is 
time  to  go  beyond  debating  economi- 
cally marginal  programs,  whether 
they  involve  humanitarian  assistance 
or  other  items,  and  do  what  we  all 
know  must  be  done. 

Beyond  these  immediate  programs, 
however,  we  must  learn  to  live  with  di- 
versity in  the  region.  A  commitment  to 
democracy  does  not  mean  that  every 
nation  must  look  like  ours.  So  long  as 
a  nation's  core  values  involve  a  com- 
mitment to  the  democratic  process,  we 
should  welcome  It  as  a  friend,  not 
shim  it  because  of  some  kind  of  ideo- 
logical litmus  test  Policy  disagree- 
ments among  democracies  are  ulti- 
mately far  less  important  than  their 
adherence  to  common  values. 

FinaUy,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is 
In  Central  America  Itself  that  the 
greatest  wisdom  resides  about  the 
future  of  that  region.  We  can  help, 
but  we  cannot  lead,  except  by  exam- 
ple. We  must  look  to  Central  Ameri- 
can unity  and  leadership  to  set  the 
course.  This  means  on  one  hand  that 
we  must  ask  leaden  in  the  region  to 
say  publicly  what  they  say  privately. 
But  it  means  on  the  other  hand  that 
we  must  give  them  the  confidence  to 
say  it.  in  part  by  assuring  them  that 
we  will  assist  them  over  the  long  haul. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  so 
many  times  before,  the  real  issue 
which  we  too  often  avoid  is  Central 
America  and  Its  future — a  future 
which  will  be  shaped  by  far  more  than 
the  narrow  item  we  debate  today.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  vote  to 
provide  the  humanitarian  assistance 
requested.  But  I  also  believe  that  we 
must  break  the  habit  of  reducing  a 
vital  and  complex  issue  to  a  simple  yes 
or  no  vote  on  a  few  minion  dollars 
aimed  at  an  immediate  issue.  We  must 
begin  to  craft  a  larger  policy,  and  then 
to  debate  It.  If  we  faU  In  this,  we  will 
condemn  ourselves  to  years  of  debates 
over  Issues  of  this  kind. 

Ut.  PELL.  Mi.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  LEVm.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Ifr.  President.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  might  help  me  in  my 
effort  to  understand  this  language. 

I  have  been  one  who  has  been  will- 
ing to  support  the  Contras  with  non- 
lethal  assistance  under  certain  condi- 
tions. In  the  past,  I  have  worked  on 
various  forms  of  resolutions  which 
would  provide  nonlethal  assistance  to 
the  Contras  and  set  forth  the  condi- 
tions. I  do  commend  all  the  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  drafting 
this  amendment  for  their  efforts. 

I  am  troubled,  however,  by  section 
(1X1),  and  I  ask  the  S<aiator  from 
Georgia    about    that    section.    The 


amenonent  repeals  the  Boland  lan- 
guage. The  Boland  language  prohibits 
ice  to  the  Contras,  directly  or 
ly,  by  the  CIA.  the  DOD.  or 
ler  agency.  So  that  this  amend- 
Ipes  out  the  Boland  language, 
place  is  section  (iXl),  which 
says  that  "No  other  materiel  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  democratic  resistance,  directly  or 
indirectly,"  other  than  what  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth  In  this  amend- 
ment, tjid  that  is  the  humanitarian  as- 
slstanoe  as  defined. 

The  word  "materiel"  is  a  very  trou- 
bling word  to  me,  because  it  could 
mean  that  nonmateriel  military  assist- 
ance oDuld  be  provided:  for  example, 
suppoKt  activities:  for  example,  train- 
ing—which is  not  materiel  but  which  ia 
directly  In  support  of  a  military  oper- 
ation. 

I  did  hear  the  answers  of  the  Sena- 
tor frdm  Georgia  to  the  questions  of 
Senator  Habkih,  and  I  thought  they 
were  helpful;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the 
language  in  the  amendment  is  differ- 
ent fr#m  the  assurances  which  were 
given.  I  wish  that  the  assurances 
which  my  friend  gave  were  put  forth 
so  clearly  in  the  amendment. 

I  sumxwe  my  question  Is  this:  It  says 
"No  otper  materiel  assistance."  Train- 
ing of  ta  military  operation  is  nonma- 
teriel lusistance.  Is  it  intended  that 
training  would  be  prohibited?  If  so.  is 
there  a  way  of  maidng  that  clear  In 
the  amendment— that  training  in  mili- 
tary support  activities  is  Intended  to 
be  prohibited? 

lidr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iflchlgan  that  the  reason  why 
the  word  "materiel"  was  added— and  it 
was  adiled;  it  was  not  part  of  the  origi- 
nal amisndment— was  that  if  we  do  not 
have  t^t  word,  there  is  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  other  legitimate  actions  by 
the  United  States  would  be  precluded 
that  might  be  considered  indirect  as- 
sistance to  the  democratic  resistance, 
and  thus  barred.  Let  me  give  the  Sena- 
tor an  example. 

If  we  insist  in  the  context  of  the 
Contadora  negotiation  that  Sandinis- 
tas should  talk  to  the  Contras,  as  I 
think  au  of  us  believe  they  should.  It 
could  be  argued  if  the  word  "materiel" 
was  ndt  in  there,  that  we  were  assist- 
ing the  Contras  because  one  of  their 
object*  is  to  force  talks  directly  with 
the  Saiidlnlstas. 

So  the  word  "materiel"  was  added  to 
prevent  that  interpretation. 

The  (Senator  has  raised  the  other 
questlttn.  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Every  Word  you  add  is  a  coin  that  has 
two  sides.  I  think  the  Senator  has  a  le- 
gitimate question.  The  Senator's  ques- 
tion 14  Does  that  word  "materiel" 
mean  only  substance,  something  tangi- 
ble, ot  would  It  Include  things  like 
mllltaitr  assistance? 

My  view  of  It  is  that  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  and  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  oiight  to  listen  to 
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this,  too,  r  would  Uke  for  him  to  re- 
spond. My  view  is  that  materiel  assist- 
ance would  include  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary trainliig.  even  though  that  would 
not  necessarily  be  tangible.  I  consider 
that  mlllta^  training  is  tangible  in 
the  sense  that  this  amendment  has 
been  offeitd.  I  think  that  If  this 
passes  we  n|eed  to  find  a  better  word  in 
conference  jto  make  It  clearer  that  we 
are  allowing  certain  types  of  acUvlUes 
on  behalf  of  the  Contras,  political 
speeches,  tliat  kind  of  thing,  petitions 
to  OAS,  petitions  to  the  Contadora 
process,  to  I  Include  them  in  the  talks 
with  Sandl^ilstas.  but  we  are  not  by 
that  word  l|i  any  way  Implying  that  we 
intend  to  have  military  training  or 
other  intangible  things.  I  would  like 
the  Senatoy  from  Indiana  to  reqx>nd. 

Mr.  LUOAr.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing.        I 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Could  I  ask  about  mili- 
tary suppo^  activiUes.  for  instance, 
driving  th4  boat  for  which  Contras 
leave  to  set  mines? 

Bfr.  NUN)f .  I  beUeve  that  would  be 
violative  of  the  amendment.  It  is  not 
humanitarian.  It  is  support  of  military 
activities.  l]  think  it  would  be  preclud- 
ed under  the  amendment.  Would  the 
Senator  f  rain  Indiana  answer? 

Mr.  LUOiiR.  I  concur. 

I  am  glad  to  get  these 
ra  and  I  think  they  are 


Mr. 

interprei 
important. 

Mr. 
have 
written 
ask  what 


.  But  I  would  not  want  to 
rords  "military  support" 
luse  then  you  have  to 
definition  is  and  the  Sen- 
ator asks  vtith  an  example.  If  you  in- 
clude "military  support"  as  food  and 
clothing  wl^ch  is  in  the  nature  of  mili- 
tary support  under  some  Interpreta- 
tions then  dearly  we  pennit  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Blichl^mhas  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  there  is  an  additional 
time  I  wish  l  minute. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  run  Michigan  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  think  it  I  would  be  extremely  useful 
if  this  amendment  passes,  which  I 
expect  it  wiould.  that  this  interpreta- 
tion which  is  critical  if  we  are  going  to 
eliminate  ^e  Boland  language  be 
taken  to  conference.  I  frankly  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  this 
amendmenlj  in  light  of  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  sponsor. 

The  words  "materiel  assistance"  to 
me  means  What  it  says,  which  is  provi- 
sion of  matieriels.  Support  services  are 
not  materials.  Training  is  not  materi- 
els.  Y 

Mr.  NUNK.  But  you  know  the  word 
"materiel"  can  be  taken  in  two  con- 
texts. The  Senator  I  think  is  uabig  the 
narrow  def ifiltlon  of  materiel,  meaning 
substance  dr  meaning  something  tan- 


gible. Materiel  can  also  mean  some- 
thing of  significance,  Important,  and  I 
would  interpret  the  word  "materiel" 
here  In  a  broader  context,  not  in  the 
narrow  context. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  word  will  be  looked  at  carefully  if 
this  amendment  passes.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  in  conference  but  I  Imow  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  wUl  give  his 
pledge  on  that. 

Blr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  you  both  Sena- 
tors very  much. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia.      

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
only  to  say  that  I  will  support  this 
measure  and  would  ask  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  offering  an- 
other amendment  later  on.  I  do  not 
find  what  I  will  be  offering  in  any  way 
incompatible  with  the  present  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  whether  it  is  in  it  or  not 
they  will  achieve  some  of  the  same 
purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  support  and 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  is  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

BCrs.  KAS8EBAUM  Mr.  President, 
the  key  problem  facing  us  in  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  is  how  we  can 
help  produce  a  political  solution  for 
the  present  confrontation  between 
Nlcaraguans  and  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  confronta- 
tion can  be  resolved  by  military 
means— whether  by  the  actions  of  the 
Contras  or  by  direct  intervoitlon  of 
the  United  States. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  we  can 
simply  turn  our  back  and  hope  it  all 
works  out  for  the  best.  Clearly,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  has  goals 
and  policies  that  have  produced  both 
internal  turmoO  and  external  tensions 
with  their  neighbors.  Left  free  to  act 
as  they  wish,  the  Sandinistas  very 
probably  would  sharply  increase  this 
turmoil  and  tension— with  very  serious 
consequences  for  Nicaragua  and  for 
us. 

Given  all  of  that,  it  is  essential  that 
we  remain  involved  in  seeking  a  settle- 
ment for  this  proUem.  The  present 
amendment  offers  one  course  for  us  to 
follow,  and  I  support  it. 

However.  I  would  like  our  policy  and 
our  Intentions  to  be  clear  to  every- 
one—most of  all  to  the  Sandlnist.as 
and  the  Contras. 

For  our  policy  to  have  any  hope  of 
success,  I  believe  it  is  essential  for  the 
Sandinistas  to  be  confronted  not 
merely  with  a  military  resistance  but 
with  an  effective  political  alternative 


for  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  My  con- 
cern is  how  the  present  amendment 
would  bring  us  closer  to  that  possibili- 
ty. 

To  be  effective,  any  oppodticm  force 
must  have  a  claim  to  legitimacy  in  the 
eyes  of  Nlcaraguans.  It  must  not  be 
seen  as  a  throwback  to  the  days  of 
Somoisa  or  as  a  puppet  of  American 
policy. 

This  point  was  made  very  effectively 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  during 
debate  on  the  previous  amendment. 
The  point  is  less  clear  in  the  present 
amendment. 

This  amendment  calls  for  but  does 
not  require  the  Contras  to  remove 
from  their  ranks  those  who  have  en- 
gaged in  human  rights  abuses.  I  hope 
that  the  intoit  of  the  sponsors  is  that 
such  action  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
Contras  and  that  a  f alliue  to  move  ef- 
fectively would  jeopardize  any  existing 
or  future  funding. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  political  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan 
opposition  will  have  a  role  or  voice  in 
the  distribution  of  the  assistanoe  we 
provide  rather  than  leaving  the  distri- 
bution solely  to  military  leaders. 

Am  TO  THX  BmSTAMX  rOBCB  IH  MICAXAOUA 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  fuU  support  of  the  amendment  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 

NUHM.  LUGAB.  BORKR.  BDITSDI.  CHILCS. 

JoHmroH,  and  Kasszbaum.  I  am 
wholly  supportive  of  the  fine  biparti- 
san manner  in  which  this  proposal  has 
been  drafted.  This  issue  is  much  too 
important  to  be  reduced  to  partisan  in- 
fighting and  pettiness. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish  a 
number  of  important  objectives.  First, 
by  resuming  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance,  we  continue  our 
support  for  thooe  individuals  who  are 
pressing  the  Sandinistas  to  live  up  to 
the  revolutionary  promises  they  made 
when  they  overthrew  Somosa  and  his 
excesses.  We  cannot  allow  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  conveniently  forget  their 
basic  pledges  to  promote  political  plu- 
ralism, civil  liberties,  human  rights, 
and  a  nonaligned  foreign  policy. 

Second,  by  designating  the  aid  to  be 
used  only  for  food,  medicine,  clothing, 
and  other  assistance  for  the  survival 
and  well-being  of  the  opposition 
forces,  we  encourage  steps  that  are 
taken  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

Third,  this  amendment  encourages  a 
change  in  the  behavior  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. We  offer  to  suq)end  the  eco- 
nomic sanctions  InuMaed  upon  Nicara- 
gua and  to  suspend  U.S.  military  ma- 
neuvers in  Honduras  and  off  the  coast 
of  Nicaragua  if  the  Sandinistas  agree 
to  a  cease  fire,  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  opposition  forces,  and  to  sus- 
pend the  state  of  emergency  in  Nicara- 
gua. By  that  offer  we  can  attempt  to 
press  the  Sandinistas  into  a  resolution 
of  the  destructive  conflict. 


Fourth,  by  resuming  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sandinistas  we  can 
encourage  church-mediated  dialog  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  and  we  can  work 
toward  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
agreement  among  the  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  based  upon  the  Conta- 
dora objectives. 

The  United  States  must  omtlnue  to 
pursue  those  four  main  objectives— ob- 
jectives which  have  not  changed  a 
whit  during  the  massive  disinforma- 
tion campaigns  of  the  past  several 
years.  They  are: 

First,  to  end  Nicaraguan  support  for 
guerrilla  groups  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries and  retract  their  stated  goal  of  a 
"revolution  without  borders"; 

Second,  to  sever  Nicaraguan  military 
and  security  ties  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Third,  to  reduce  Nicaragua's  mili- 
tary forces  to  levels  that  would  restore 
military  equilibrium  to  the  region:  and 

Fourth,  to  fulfill  the  original  Saodi- 
nlsta  prtnnlses  to  sumwrt  democratic 
pluralism  and  respect  for  human  azul 
dvll  rights. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  wUl 
assist  in  setting  us  on  the  path  toward 
achieving  these  objectives.  The  United 
States  Is  in  a  unique  positicm  in  the 
free  Western  World— by  virtue  of  our 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  peace 
throughout  the  international  commu- 
nity, and  our  geographic  proximity  to 
the  region- to  play  a  key  role  in  at- 
tempting to  restore  stability  through- 
out Central  America. 

Our  own  tradition  of  democracy  im- 
poses upon  us  a  duty  to  do  all  that  we 
are  able  In  order  to  break  the  endless 
cycle  of  poverty,  politkal  instabOlty. 
and  revolution,  and  to  attempt  to  re- 
store some  measure  of  eoon<»nic 
health  and  real  political  freedom. 

We  cannot  simply  ignore  the  situa- 
tion and  hope  that  it  will  impnrove 
without  our  help— even  if  we  could 
assume  that  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  take  a  similar  "hands- 
off  posture.  We  must  decide  not 
whether— but  how  best— to  exercise 
most  responsibly  and  fairly  the  duty 
that  our  position  and  stat\u«  In  the 
world  has  thrust  upon  us. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  I  beUeve  it  Is  a 
balanced  ccnnpromise  which  allows  us 
to  pursue  peaceful  negotiations  with 
the  Sandlnlstan  government  while,  at 
the  same  moment  it  allows  us  to  lend 
our  tangible  support  to  those  who 
fight  for  freedom,  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, anda  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia.  At  this  point  there 
are  few  more  critical  tasks  for  Anwri- 
can  foreign  policy  than  creating  a 
more  secure  Central  America  and  de- 
fuzing  the  explosive  militarization  of 
the  region.  I  believe  that  this  ammd- 
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ment  offers  a  bridge  between  the  un- 
certain policies  of  the  present  and. 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  more  cohesive 
set  of  policies  in  the  future. 

The  Nlcaraguan  military  buildup  is 
seen  by  its  neighbors  as  the  single 
greatest  threat  to  their  stability.  The 
Sandinistas  claim  they  need  this  mili- 
tary force  to  combat  the  Contras.  But 
we  know  better.  The  Nlcaraguan  mili- 
tary buUdup  started  before  the  politi- 
cal opposition  to  increasing  Sandlnista 
dominance  became  a  fighting  force. 

Unfortunately,  this  buildup,  and  the 
resulting  responses  by  neighboring 
states,  continues  a  dangerous  pattern 
of  escalation  and  counterescalation. 
This  pattern  must  be  broken.  But.  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  broken  by  the 
United  States  simply  walking  away 
txcm  the  Nlcaraguan  resistance  move- 
ment. 

The  complete  and  continuing  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  support  for  the  Nlcara- 
guan resistance  would  not  only  dra- 
matically weaken  our  negotiating  le- 
verage with  Nicaragua,  but  it  would 
also  break  faith  with  our  allies  and 
create  potentially  disastrous  problems 
for  neighboring  states.  I  also  believe 
that  a  U.S.  withdrawal  can  only  lead 
other  countries  in  Central  America  to 
question  our  reliability  as  an  aUy. 

But  even  with  passage  of  this 
amendment.  I  continue  to  be  con- 
cerned that  lip  here  on  C^ltol  Hill, 
and  down  in  the  executive  branch,  at- 
tention remains  focused  on  the  appro- 
priation of  money— whether  for  the 
Contras  or  for  our  eccHiomlc  and  mili- 
tary assistance  programs.  I  have  this 
feeing  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  when  the  money  is  appro- 
priated, the  Job  is  done. 

Well,  the  Job  is  not  done  when  the 
money  is  i«>proprlated— the  Job  only 
begins. 

There  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
critical  problems  in  implementing  our 
programs  in  Central  America.  Over 
the  past  year,  reports  of  waste  and 
mismanagonent  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can aid  effort  have  been  called  to  our 
attention.  But  we  have  taken  no 
action. 

We  authorize  billions  of  dollars— 2 
weeks  ago  we  authorized  $5  billion  in 
economic  aid  to  Central  America  be- 
tween 1986  and  1989.  But  we  still  do 
not  seon  to  have  a  handle  on  the  eco- 
nomic situation  and  needs  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  region.  For  example,  even 
though  all  countries  in  the  region  face 
severe  debt  crises,  only  one.  Costa 
Rica,  has  a  stabilization  program  with 
the  international  monetary  fimd.  Are 
we  maintaining  a  balance  between  the 
actions  we  are  taking  in  order  to 
secure  military  commitments  and  the 
tougher  steps  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  countries  in  the  region  undertake 
the  economic  reforms  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their  future  economic  stability 
and  growth?  I  think  not. 


It  is  critical  that  this  NaUon  shift 
the  debate  away  from:  "How  much 
and  un^er  what  conditions,"  to:  "Are 
oiu-  efforts  weU  coordinated  and  doing 
the  thiiigs  we  want  them  to  do  in  the 
region.*  If  our  efforts  aren't  doing  the 
things  we  want  them  to  do,  then  how 
do  we  improve  them. 

What  Central  America  needs  is  an 
econontic  rebirth.  Such  a  rebirth  wiU 
require:  economic  assistance  from  the 
United  iStates,  and  much,  much  more. 
Such  4  rebirth  requires  more  than 
money.^more  than  Contras— it  requires 
imagination,  energy,  and.  most  of  all.  a 
commltlnent  to  excellence.  This  kind 
of  excellence  was  seen  when  this 
Nationcommitted  itself  to  helping  re- 
build Europe  from  the  ashes  of  World 
Warn.! 

I  do  ^ot  believe  that  our  efforts  in 
the  region  are  well  coordinated.  We 
cannot  continue  to  let  our  Central 
American  efforts  be  managed  the  way 
they  have  been  over  the  past  4  years.  I 
believe  it  is  critical  that  we  puU  to- 
gether our  Central  American  pro- 
grams. We  need  an  organization  that 
can  integrate  all  of  our  economic  and 
military  assistance  activities  within 
the  region— and  bring  more  Central 
Amerit^ns  into  the  process  as  weU. 

We  i|eed  an  organization  that  can 
focus  sll  of  its  attention  on  Central 
Americ$^llke  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Ackninlstratlon  did  for  our  Euro- 
pean A|d  Program  under  the  Marahftll 
plan. 

I  believe  this  was  the  true  intention 
of  the  I  National  Bipartisan  Commis- 
sion on  [Central  America. 

I  had  I  hoped  that  the  administration 
would  teview  the  management  of  its 
Central  American  Program  over  the 
past  ye^.  Unf ortimately.  it  chose  not 
to  do  sot 

Delas^  however,  may  serve  us  well. 
Last  yeiu-,  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man o^  the  Budget  Committee  Itti. 
DoMKidci].  and  I.  with  help  from 
membe^  and  staff  from  the  Kissinger 
Commission,  drafted  legislation  in  this 
area.  Bpt  such  an  effort  should  not  be 
undertaken  unilaterally  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  should  be  worked  out  Jointly 
with  the  executive,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Marshall  plan,  when  the  White 
House,  working  closely  with  the 
Senate,  accepted  congressional  sugges- 
tions for  a  single  cohesive  manage- 
ment structure  to  implement  the  Eu- 
ropean development  effort. 

Our  woposal  called  for  the  develop- 
ment at  a  new  mechanism  to  imple- 
ment tl^e  Central  American  effort  fol- 
lowing the  same  management  princi- 
ples us«d  for  the  Marshall  plan.  And  I 
cannot  ithlnk  of  another  regional  aid 
progra4i  as  successful  as  the  Marshall 
plan.  Sbedfically.  this  proposal  would 
include 

First,  a  multlyear  authorization,  as 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  the  1986 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  As  I  said  earli- 
er, the,  magnitude  of  the  effort  re- 
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quired  and  the  importance  for  the 
United  Stat^  to  demonstrate  its  re- 
solve and  commitment  to  aiding  the 
nations  of  jCentral  America,  clearly 
calls  for  a  multlyear  response. 

Second,  appropriation  of  $6  billion 
In  financial  and  economic  aid  and 
guarantees  for  the  period  between 
1986  and  19t9.  This  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the!  National  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  but  at 
somewhat  reduced  levels.  I  underatand 
that  some  members  of  the  Commission 
believe  thatj  properly  managed,  a  $6 
billion  proghun— some  $2  billion  less 
than  the  I^resident's  request— would 
be  adequate  to  support  the  region's 
needs.  This  Is  below  authorized  levels, 
but  I  believe  this  would  greatly  reduce 
the  likelihood  of  providing  resources 
in  excess  o<  what  can  be  effectively 
managed  or]  iisefiilly  absorbed  by  the 
local  econoiiiies.  It  would  also  reflect 
the  need  lor  restraint  in  Federal 
spending.     I 

Third,  creation  of  a  new  organiza- 
tion, in  the  [Executive  Office  or  possi- 
bly as  an  independent  office,  which 
would  be  chkrged  with  overseeing  and 
carrying  out  or  Central  American  Aid 
Program.  This  Office  would  not  dupli- 
cate existing  aid  mechanlsnu.  Instead, 
it  would  InMgrate  their  efforts  by  pro- 
viding a  central  focal  point  for  all  gov- 
ernment acnvlties  in  the  region.  The 
director  of  this  Office  would  be  a  Pres- 
idential i^ipointee,  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  ^his  body.  This  Individiial 
would  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
the  develojtownt.  Justification,  and 
execution  o£  the  Central  American  Aid 
Program.  Ipe  Director  of  this  New 
Central  American  Development  Office 
would  have]  the  clout  to  effectively 
manage  aU  fur  activities  in  the  region 
and  also  sfrve  as  a  much  needed 
spokespersoft  before  Congress  on  our 
activities  in  the  region.  The  conflima- 
tion  process  would  allow  continued 
congressional  oversight  and  account- 
ability for  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
program,      j 

This  new  organization  would  be  sup- 
ported by  an  advisory  board  made  up 
and  chaired  Iby  Central  Americans  and 
other  donorjcoimtrles.  The  role  of  this 
board  would  be  similar  to  the  role  en- 
visioned by  the  Kissinger  Commission: 
it  would  advise  the  Director  to  our  Aid 
Program  and  issue  public  reports.  It 
would  not,  however,  have  direct  con- 
trol of  U.S.  aid  dollars. 

This  Off ic^  would  not  become  a  per- 
manent f ixtiuw.  Our  proposal  calls  for 
the  Office  to  dissolve  in  1990.  This 
would  help  [energize  the  organization 
and  give  a  qear  sense  of  timeliness  to 
our  aid  efforts  in  the  region.  This 
again  was  the  formula  used  so  success- 
fully under  the  Marshall  plan. 

Now,  I've  mentioned  the  Marahi^ii 
plan  several  times— and  I  would  like  to 
say    that    (his    approach    hopefuUy 
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would  repeat  the  success  of  the  Mar- 
shaUplan. 

Indeed,  there  are  similarities  in  the 
two  i4>proaches. 

The  nature  of  the  response,  the  in- 
tensity of  commitment  and  the  man- 
agement mechanism  we  would  pro- 
pose, all  parallel  that  of  the  MarahaU 
plan. 

Nonetheless,  the  challenges  in  Cen- 
tral America  are  quite  different.  The 
Marshall  plan  was  a  temporary  effort 
to  fill  gi4)s  caused  by  the  wartime  dls- 
rupUbn  of  an  already  industrial  econo- 
my. In  Central  America,  our  aid  effort 
will  require  U.S.  support  for  political 
and  social  change  as  well. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that 
much  work  remains  to  be  done.  We 
have  authorized  and  are  likely  to  w 
proprlate  over  $1  billion  in  aid  to  Cen- 
tral America  for  fiscal  year  1986.  But 
unless  swift  action  is  taken  to  improve 
the  management  of  this  program.  I 
fear  this  money  will  do  little  to  change 
the  nature  of  the  conflict  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  L«st  year,  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  he  and  I  had  a  similar  discus- 
sion about  the  problems  of  implement- 
ing an  effective  program  of  economic 
aid  to  Central  America,  and  some  of 
the  problems  discussed  at  that  time 
remain  with  us. 

Those  of  us  Interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  Central  American  neighbors 
have  had  several  notable  achievements 
since  then.  Congress  provided  in- 
creases in  economic  assistance  dose  to 
what  the  National  Bipartisan  Cmnmis- 
sion  on  Central  America  and  President 
Reagan  had  requested.  The  trade 
credit  insurance  program  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  links  established  with 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Re- 
gional Integration.  I  am  particularly 
proud  that  a  program  to  support  indig- 
enous energy  development  in  Central 
America  is  now  mobilized  under  the  di- 
rection of  Los  Alamos  National  Labo- 
ratory. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Senate  author- 
ized fimdtng  for  economic  assistance 
to  Central  America  on  a  multlyear 
basis.  This  was  a  very  Important  rec- 
ommendation of  the  bipartisan  com- 
mission, and  I  agree  with  Senator 
Chxlss  that  this  action  demonstrates 
the  resolve  of  the  United  States  as 
well  as  its  commitment  to  help  the 
people  of  Central  America. 

Despite  the  progress  I  have  cited, 
implementation  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can program  continues  to  suffer  from 
lack  of  unified,  firm,  and  clear  direc- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  President  and 
much  of  Congress  support  a  bold  and 
innovative  longer  term  program  of 
economic  and  himianltarian  assistance 
to  Central  America.  It  is  far  less  clear 
that  most  of  the  civil  servants  who  are 


charged  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram share  the  Innovation  and  bold- 
ness of  vision  that  are  essentlaL  Too 
much  of  the  program  continues  to  be 
poured  into  the  same  old  molds,  and 
almost  every  project  suffers  from  an 
Imbalance  between  caution  and  the  ur- 
gency that  Is  needed. 

With  the  help  of  American  tax  dol- 
lars, the  econmnic  decline  in  most  of 
Central  America  has  been  stemmed. 
That  is  a  genuine  achievement  It  is 
less  clear  that  the  Central  American 
nations  and  our  aid  officials  have  set 
in  place  the  economic  policies  that  will 
result  in  self-sustaining  growth  and 
development.  Here  too.  imagination 
and  leadership  is  needed  to  get  these 
economies  back  on  track. 

I  would  oicourage  senior  offldals  in 
the  executive  branch  to  lo(A  behind 
the  rhetoric  to  find  out  what  is  really 
going  on  with  our  economic  aid  pro- 
grams. If  they  are  not  satisfied,  and 
there  are  reasons  to  believe  they  won't 
be,  then  I  would  encourage  them  to 
consider  establishing  an  office  or  an 
individual  responsible  to  the  President 
for  overaU  implementation  of  our  Cen- 
tral American  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  consultation  with  Cfmgress 
and  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
such  a  structure  could  help  Amerloms 
account  for  our  aid.  and  help  Central 
Americans  renew  their  economic  de- 
velopment in  an  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
debating  what  to  do  and  how  much  to 
spend  on  Central  America.  We  have 
talked  about  all  of  these  great  new 
programs  and  all  the  benefits  we  are 
going  to  bring  to  the  people  of  the 
region.  But.  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida Is  right.  All  we  have  done  is  au- 
thorize a  great  deal  of  money  for  more 
of  the  same. 

It's  time  to  get  on  with  the  Job  of  re- 
building Central  America.  We've 
talked  about  the  Kissinger  Commis- 
sion; we've  made  many  statements 
about  bringing  peace  and  pra«>erity  to 
the  region;  but.  I  do  not  believe  the 
current  organizations  of  the  executive 
branch  can  effectively  manage  all  of 
our  efforts  in  the  region.  We  need  to 
do  more. 

It's  time  to  move  away  from  all  of 
the  empty  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tions we  are  so  proud  of  rn^tlng  and 
get  on  with  some  real  legislation  Sen- 
ators Chzlxs  and  DoMXinci  have  of- 
fered some  new  ideas  m  this  area  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  a  Chance  to  debate 
the  merits  of  their  prc^ioBal  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  current  approach  of  our  aid 
agencies  toward  developing  the  econo- 
mies of  our  friends  in  Central  America 
is  too  slow,  too  cumbersome,  and.  I  be- 
lieve, will  end  in  faOure.  Tn«t*^H  we 
need  to  Implement  a  new  kind  of  aid 
program,  one  which  will  provide  cap- 
ital to  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  region. 
It  is  these  entrepreneurs,  developing 


new  industries  and  new  maztets.  that 
will  help  revitalize  the  regim's  eomo- 
my.  There  is  a  vast  market  in  the 
United  States  for  goods  that  could  be 
produced  in  that  region  that  has  re- 
mained untapped.  If  the  United  States 
was  so  wOling  to  aid  m  develoiring  and 
m  mxnidlng  the  market  for  the  vari- 
ous industries  in  Southeast  Asia  over 
the  past  three  decades,  so  should  we 
be  willing  to  assist  in  developing  simi- 
lar capabilities  in  Central  America  I 
have  long  felt  that  suooeas  toward 
righting  the  various  wrongs  exi^ng  to 
Central  America  will  only  come  from 
an  economic  revltaUsatiaD.  The  cur- 
rent ^>proach  wont  work  but  empha- 
sis on  the  economic  order  could. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  again 
today  we  find  ourselves  debating  the 
propo-  directimi  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  R^?*^nlirta  regime  in  Nicaragua. 
Again,  we  wiU  have  to  decide— de^ite 
both  moral  objections  and  mtematloo- 
al  obligations,  and  devite  the  fact 
that  our  cmnmltment  of  substantial 
resources  to  date  has  not  worked— 
whether  we  wiU  continue  to  supptnt  a 
band  of  rebels  whoee  intontlon  is  to 
overthrow  a  government  with  whom 
we  maint-aln  diplomatic  relattons. 

Polls  show  that  the  American  people 
are  understandably  confused  and  un- 
certain about  the  propa-  direction  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Central  Ai»i>ri«««  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  they  are 
not  confused:  they  know  that  desirite 
what  the  President  may  say,  the  mea- 
raguan  Contras  are  not  the  moral 
equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
The  American  pe<n>le  know— and  we 
know— that  George  Washlngt<m  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  terrorize  and  I  think  Presi- 
dent Reagan  should  be  mortified  by 
mentioning  the  Contras  and  our 
Founding  Fathers  in  the  same  breaUi. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  apologist  for 
the  Sandinistas  Our  differences  with 
than  are  well  known.  We  oppose  their 
doiial  of  basic  ri^ts  and  democratic 
freedoms  at  home  and  their  support 
for  revolution  abroad.  As  we  should 
with  totalitarian  regimes  of  both  the 
right  and  the  left,  we  must  w«"*y*n 
pressure  for  change— for  remiect  for 
human  liberty  and  tot  the  rigbt  of  the 
people  to  freely  choose  th^  govern- 
ment. But  the  pressure  we  bring  to 
bear  in  this  instance  should  st<^  shwt 
of  pushing  for  the  military  overthrow 
of  a  government  by  rebels  whoae  com- 
mitment to  hiuaan  rights  and  demo- 
cratic principles  is  questionable  at 
best.  That  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  need  not  be  oooeemed  about 
the  potential  threat  mcaragua  poses 
of  its  neighbors  or  about  the  repres- 
sion  of  democratic  liberties  that  the 
Sandlnista  regime  is  pursuing  at  home. 

To  deal  with  the  external  threat,  I 
believe  we  should  be  willing  to  provide 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  with  v>propri- 
ate  economic  and  military  assistance 
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to  ouble  them  to  resist  revolution  and 
to  address  the  economic  deprivation 
which  enhances  Marxist  revolutionary 
appeaL  In  particular  we  should  give 
our  full  support  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Contadora  nations  to  negotiate  a  re- 
glonwlde  agreement  to  protect  the 
peace  and  stability  of  the  region.  In 
fact,  this  should  be  the  centerpiece  of 
our  policy,  not  Just  a  sideshow.  I 
submit  that  the  Contadora  process 
offers  the  best  available  fonun  for  a 
negotiated  resolution  because  it  is  at 
least  partially  insulated  from  the  acri- 
mony of  the  United  States-Nicaraguan 
bilateral  relationship. 

As  for  the  repression  of  democratic 
liberties  inside  Nicaragua  itself,  I 
agree  that  we  should  be  willing  to  use 
both  economic  and  diplomatic  leverage 
to  help  bring  about  reforms.  But  the 
Reagan  administration's  total  embar- 
go went  too  far  too  fast  and  destroyed 
whatever  leverage  we  might  otherwise 
have  had.  Once  you  impose  a  total  em- 
bargo, you  have  expended  all  of  your 
ammunition  and  you  have  no  other 
economic  pressure  left  to  bring  to 
bear.  I  prefer  the  use  of  calibrated 
sanctions  which  can  be  tightened  or 
eased  depending  on  actions  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  Oovemment. 

Last,  we  should  apply  in  conjunction 
with  our  regional  friends,  strong  and 
constant  diplomatic  pressure  on  Nica- 
ragua to  end  internal  repression,  to 
pursue  democratic  reforms,  and  to  end 
support  for  revolution  abroad. 

By  doing  these  things,  I  believe  we 
would  send  a  strong  and  clear  mes- 
sage—both to  the  Bandlnistjui  and  to 
our  allies  in  this  hemisphere— that  we 
will  do  all  we  must  to  protect  both 
ourselves  and  our  friends  and  to  pro- 
mote democratic  liberties— and  that 
we  will  firmly  adhere  to  our  own  prin- 
ciples in  the  process.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  the  Sandinistas  will  respond 
to  the  actions  I  have  outlined  so  that 
more  stringent  and  far-reaching  steps 
do  not  become  necessary. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  amendment, 
which  will  provide  $38  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  during  fiscal  year  1985 
and  fiscal  year  1SW6  to  the  democratic 
resistance  in  Nicaragua. 

This  amendment  is  a  carefully  craft- 
ed compromise.  As  others  have  already 
noted,  it  provides  a  reasonable  level  of 
assistance,  consistent  with  the  real 
need  for  nonlethal  aid.  It  meets  the  es- 
sential needs  of  the  President  and  is 
supported  by  the  administration,  but 
it  also  takes  into  account  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  expressed  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  about  aspects  of  our  in- 
volvement in  Central  America. 

The  amendment  puts  our  support 
for  the  democratic  resistance  in  a  clear 
and  compelling  policy  context.  It  un- 
derscores that  we  want  a  negotiated, 
not  a  military,  solution  to  the  Nlcara- 
guan  situation,  while  recognizing  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  serious  negotia- 


tions uidess  the  Sandinistas  have  some 
incentive  to  negotiate.  It  maintains 
the  Contras  as  one  important  point  of 
leverage  on  Managua,  but  it  also  urges 
the  use  of  other  political  and  economic 
measures  as  part  of  our  overaU  strate- 
gy- 

This  amendment  insures  that  our 
supp<Hl  for  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  vlll  be  closely  and  properly 
monitor^  both  by  the  executive 
branch  ^d  by  the  Congress.  It  reiter- 
ates ba^c  congressional  over^ht  au- 
thority and  directs  that  the  NSC  mon- 
itor thejuse  of  funds.  It  mandates  fre- 
quent Presidential  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress o^  the  status  of  any  negotia- 
tions, t3ie  use  of  provided  funds  and 
the  efforts  undertaken  to  remove  any 
undeslr4>le  personalities  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Contras.  In  sum.  it  will 
insure  that  our  activities  will  continue 
to  be  consistent  with  our  goals  and 
policy,  as  affirmed  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  amendment 
restores  to  the  President  the  policy 
he  needs  to  conduct  an  ef- 
llcy.  It  rescinds  some  earlier 
restrictions  on  the  Presl- 
lom  of  movement  and  pro- 
ted  procediu'es  to  consider 
dentlal  requests  for  action, 
hope  for  negotiations   break 
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down  OB  political  and  economic  sanc- 
tions pr^ve  ineffective  in  pursuing  our 
legltlmaie  and  limited  goals  vis-a-vis 
Nlcaragtpa. 

Mr.  Ftesldent,  this  issue  has  been 
with  us  for  many  months.  The  fits  and 
starts  <ir  our  consideration  of  this 
matter  liave  served  the  interests  of  no 
one,  except  perlums  the  Sandinistas 
and  the^"  Communist  allies. 

The  ctise  for  continued  support  to 
the  Coittras,  meanwhile,  has  become 
even  mo^e  compelling.  As  we  all  know, 
following  the  earlier,  misguided  House 
effort  to  extend  a  kind  of  olive  branch 
Commandante  Ortega 
Moscow,  to  solidify  his  alll- 
the  Soviets  and  to  get  new 
for  the  dangerous  activi- 
regime.  More  recently,  the 
Sandlnl<ta  Army  has  undertaken  new 
aggresslbn  against  both  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras,  despite  the  conscien- 
tious elforts  of  both  those  govern- 
ments t*  diffuse  their  border  situation 
with  Nicaragua.  It  is  hard  to  see  how 
there  cmild  be  much  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
Sandinifta  regime  and  its  real  aims  in 
Central  lAmerlca. 

It  is  tine  to  act,  clearly  and  decisive- 
ly, on  this  issue.  We  can  do  that  by 
voting  4or  this  amendment  and  sus- 
taining Mrong  support  for  it  through 
the  conference  process  ahead. 

(By  unanimous  consent  the  names  of 
Mr.  StMhhis,  Mr.  Doimnci,  and  Mr. 
Mattpi|ly  were  added  as  cosponsors.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tme? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Vote. 
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Mr.  EVANl  I.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
vote  against  i  he  amendment  before  us, 
as  I  have  vot  ed  against  all  the  propos- 
als concerning  military  operations  in 
Central  AmeHca  offered  here  today.  I 
do  so  with  'reluctance,  as  many  of 
these  amendments  contained  thought- 
ful, constructive  proposals  of  consider- 
able merit.  Unfortunately,  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  we  are  under  does 
not  allow  for  further  amendment  of 
the  proposals.  In  fact,  the  amendment 
before  us  nbw,  the  so-called  Lugar- 
Nunn  proponl,  requires  some  very  ap- 
pealing actions  on  the  part  of  the 
President.  Aotlons  such  as:  reiterating 
our  support  lor  the  Contadora  process 
by  implementing  the  1983  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives;  resuming  bi- 
lateral disculslons  with  Nicaragiia  to 
encourage  b^th  a  dialogue  between 
the  Govemittent  of  Nicaragua  and  all 
elements  of  ijhe  opposition  and  a  com- 
prehensive, !  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nitlons  of  Central  America 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives:  piirsulng  multilateral  trade 
and  economic  measures  to  complement 
the  U.S.  eooikomlc  sanctions;  and,  sus- 
pending the  [sanctions  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary maneuvers  in  Honduras  and  off 
the  coast  of  Nicaragua  If  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  takes  certain  ac- 
tions. 

These  proposals  recognize  the  diplo- 
matic means  that  exist  to  help  bring 
stability  to  ttUs  troubled  region.  Were 
we  to  pursue  such  positive  actions,  we 
would  likely  [find  support  both  within 
and  outside  the  region  for  our  efforts. 
Our  efforts  ihus  far  have  brought  us 
little  outsld^  support  and  yet  a  sus- 
tainable policy  for  this  region  around 
which  a  consensus  can  be  built  is  pre- 
cisely what  «ije  need. 

As  wholehtertedly  as  I  support  the 
positive  proposals,  in  this  amendment, 
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trt  it.  The  amendment 
tarian  aid  to  be  given 
operating  in  Nicaragua, 
humanitarian  aid?  Its 
will  be  anything  but 
1— by  providing  the  Con- 
thing,  and  other  non- 
ey  will  be  able  to  spend 
other  moneys  on  guns 
o  think  otherwise  is  to 
be  less  than  honest  with  ourselves. 

Therefore,  we  are  faced  with  the 
same  nagginf  questions  that  have  fol- 
lowed us  for  some  time:  what  are  our 
long-term  objectives  and  policies  for 
Central  America?  This  question  must 
be  answered  before  we  proceed  with 
the  dangerous  investment  now  pro- 
posed. 


}Ak. 


Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  tlhat  Senator  Orbih  Hatch 
is  giving  a  commencement  address  for 
datighter's  graduating  class  and 
obllgataon  prevents  him  from 
i»  vote  for  this  amend- 
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^^I^^^^^  OFFICER.  Who    the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medl- 

Mr  S^T    ui     = ...     .    ,    -.  *^®'  °^^"  humanitarian  assistance. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5    and    transportation    costs    associated 
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minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  this 
amendment,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
amendment  would  appropriate  $24 
million  for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 

My  question  I  had  is  under  the 
amendment,  would  any  fimds  other 
than  the  $24  million  be  available  for 
obligations  in  fiscal  year  1986?  Or  is 
the  $24  million  in  effect  a  cap  on  ex- 
penditure for  the  activities  authorized 
by  the  amendment  during  fiscal  year 
1986? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  It  is  a  cap  on  the  total 
amount  for  that  year. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  For  1986. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  For  1986. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment  re- 
peals subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
8066  of  the  continuing  resolution,  the 
so-called  Boland  restriction.  Subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  8066.  which  would 
remain  in  force,  provides  during  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  approved  by  the  reso- 
lution for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
directly  or  indirectly  military  or  para- 
military operation  in  Nicaragua  should 
not  exceed  $14  million. 

If  any  of  the  $14  million  is  not  ex- 
pended in  fiscal  year  1985.  would  that 
be  available  for  expenditures  in  1986 
as  well?  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Georgia 
to  affirm  my  interpretation.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  are  two  distinctly 
separate  funds.  One  is  the  $14  million 
that  is  being  imfenced  in  1985.  The 
second  is  the  $24  million  authorization 
for  1986.  But  the  funds  from  1985 
would  not  spill  over  into  1986.  That  is 
at  least  my  interpretation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  also  my  interpretation.  It  is 
not  by  reason  of  a  provision  in  this 
amendment  but  by  reason  of  the 
standard  appropriation  language 
which  is  incorporated  every  year  relat- 
ing to  intelligence  activities,  which  ba- 
sically says  the  funds  that  are  not  ex- 
pended do  not  carry  over. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  If  any  of  the  $14  mil- 
lion is  not  expended  in  1985  it  does  not 
become  available  in  1986. 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. I  concur  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  That  is  the  distin- 
guished chairman's  interpretation. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  term  "humanitarian  assistance" 
is  defined  in  subsection  (g)  to  Include 


with  the  delivery  of  such  assistance.  It 
is  defined  to  exclude  weapons,  weap- 
ons ss^stems,  ammunition,  or  any  other 
equipment  or  materiel  which  is  de- 
signed or  has  as  its  purpose  to  inflict 
serious  bodily  injury  or  death.  Obvi- 
ously there  is  a  gray  area  here  of 
items  that  are  nonhumanltarian  but 
also  nonlethal.  That  would  include 
military  related  supplies  or  equipment 
which  could  but  are  not  themselves 
lethal. 

I  wonder  would  the  following  Items 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  Military-type 
uniforms? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  prefer  not  to  go  down 
a  list  here.  I  think  he  can  go  on  and 
on.  I  understand  the  Senator's  point.  I 
have  done  some  of  that  with  the  Sena- 
tor's conciurence  in  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  We  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  this.  I  think  what  I  like  to 
say  is  it  is  our  intent  to  have  humani- 
tarian taken  literally  by  the  CIA.  I 
think  we  have  defined  it  as  food,  medi- 
cine, clothing.  For  instance,  military- 
type  imif  orms,  without  binding  myself 
to  continue  this  point  by  point,  I 
would  say  if  you  gave  a  multiple 
choice  question  and  said,  would  the 
CIA  be  permitted  to  provide  military- 
type  uniforms  or  would  they  be  re- 
quired to  give  them  three-piece  suits 
or  tuxedos? 

Mr.  LEAHY.  How  about  radars? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Or  bathing  suits  or  Ber- 
muda shorts.  I  would  say  mllltary-tsrpe 
uniforms  are  permitted  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  It  was  a  question  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
asked  in  anotiier  form  that  gave  me 
the  idea  for  this.  I  am  wondering 
about  things  like  radar,  for  example. 
Would  radar  be  Included? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  would  say  if  radar  is  in- 
cluded to  be  used  in  battle  manage- 
ment it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
the  definition  of  himianltarlan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  set  up 
in  a  camp  outside  of  Nicaragua  for 
their  protection  against  air  raids.  I 
would  say  that  would  be  a  different 
answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  r^tnutntTig? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  and  33  seconds. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today's 
edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor carried  a  very  persuasive  article, 
addressing  the  threat  which  inter- 
national communism  presents  in  Nica- 
ragua. The  article  was  written  by  Mr. 
John  Lenczowski  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity CouncU  staff  who  is  an  expert  on 
Soviet  affairs.  I  commend  this  article 


to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "International  Commu- 
nism and  Nicaragua^An  Administra- 
tion View."  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoed. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Christian  Sdenoe  Monitor.  June 

8. 1M5] 

ImnuiATioiiu.  CoKMuiruii  un  Nicaxacua— 

A>  AimnunuTioii  Vixw 

<BT  JOKR  I^HCZOWSKI) 

It  to  often  unpleaaant  to  resurrect  wbat 
many  think  are  Uie  unpleasant  ghosts  of 
the  past.  CTnfortunately,  that  to  what  we  do 
when  we  talk  frankly  about  the  forces  of 
"international  communism"  at  woilc  in  our 
hemisphere.  It  has  long  been  poUtieally  the 
safe  thing  to  do  to  ridicule  any  mention  of 
tbto  alleged  phenomenon.  Professors  and 
pundits  have  assured  us  for  years  that 
"international  cmnmuntom"  as  such  no 
longer  really  extots— which  to  why  it  to  redi- 
culed  as  a  "phantom."  the  object  of  irration- 
al phobias  of  extremists,  know-nothings,  or 
people  Uvlng  In  the  past.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained to  us  that  we  can  no  longer  clinical- 
ly and  accurately  use  thte  loaded  expression 
because  of  the  Ono^Sovlet  split,  the  Yugo- 
slav-Soviet split,  the  Albanian-Soviet  split. 
and  other  manifestations  of  polyoentrlsm. 

Pertiaps  commimlsm  to  no  longer  a  mono- 
lithic force  subsuming  aU  Mandst-Leninlst 
states  under  the  Soviet  banner.  Neverthe- 
less, how  can  one  label  the  mesenee  today 
in  Nicaragua  of  Cubans,  Bulgarians,  liby- 
ans.  Ctechs,  North  Koreans.  East  Oetmans. 
Vietnamese.  Soviets,  and  communist  ele- 
ments of  the  Palesttaie  liberation  Organisa- 
tion? If  thto  to  not  some  facsimile  of  interna- 
tional rommiinism.  then  we  are  at  a  loss  at 
how  to  explain  the  common  thread  that 
binds  these  forces  together.  If  we  must  pay 
our  dues  to  the  gods  of  polyoentrlsm.  then 
perh^ie  we  might  refine  our  terminology  by 
calling  thto  phenomenon  "Soviet  interna- 
tional communism."  since  neither  Maoist. 
Tltoist,  or  Albanian  brands  of  communism 
are  at  work. 

Since  we  so  rarely  discuss  the  facts  about 
international  communism,  here  are  a  few 
that  should  be  remembered  in  the  context 
of  the  debate  on  Nicaragua: 

The  people  do  not  want  communism. 
Never  in  history  has  a  ma>ority  of  a  free 
electorate  donocratically  chosen  a  commu- 
nist form  of  government.  (There  to  only  one 
ezcn>tion:  the  minuscule  state  of  San 
Marino.) 

Communists  have  always  come  to  power 
through  violent  takeovers.  These  takeovers 
have  always  involved  the  selxure  of  power 
by  a  well-organlaed  and  externally  assisted 
minority  over  an  unravanlaed  and  unwitting 
majority.  Such  takeovers  consistently  entail 
the  use  of  a  "popular  front"  of  communist 
and  noncommunist  elements:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mmmtmist  party  that  uses  an  ide- 
ological party  line  to  enforce  Internal  con- 
formity and  identify  and  "Hm^im*^  devi- 
ati<mists:  the  use  of  camouflage  to  disguise 
the  party's  true  intentions  and  full  political 
program;  the  use  of  propaganda  and  disin- 
formation to  manipulate  the  international 
news  media;  the  use  of  violent  and  ruthless 
methods  to  eliminate  all  organlMd  opposi- 
tion; and  flnaUy.  the  use  of  gradualism  in 
the  process  of  ellminattnc  opposition  and 
applying  internal  security— so  that  the 
people  do  not  realise  what  to  happening  to 
them  untfl  it  to  too  late. 
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No  wn—iwimt^  regime  that  bu  oonaoUdat- 
ed  tta  power  hu  ever  been  overthrown  and 
reiilaoed  by  a  naooaumunist  order.  (The 
only  ezoepCion  la  Grenada.)  Every  other 
form  of  government  offen  peofde  the 
chance  to  retain  a  aystem  of  trial  and  error. 
It  la  eaay  to  overthrow  a  Shah  or  a  Somoaa 
after  trial  haa  been  granted  and  error  per- 
ceived. But  once  oommuntam  la  firmly  In 
place,  the  poaribOlty  of  trial  and  emv  ia  no 
more.  A  vote  agalnat  aid  to  the  "fteedom 
flghtera"  la  a  vote  to  oonalgn  mcaragua  to 
an  indefinite  period  of  no  freedom  of  choice. 

The  hmnan  coat  of  oommunlan  exceeds 
most  Americans'  CTpectatlona.  The  number 
of  people  murdered  by  «'«i«»i«iiiiii««*  regimes 
Is  estimated  at  between  M  million  and  ISO 
million,  with  the  higher  figure  probably 
more  accurate  in  li^t  of  recent  ■■'tMj«>«*iip 
The  greatest  tide  of  refugees  in  worid  histo- 
ry flows  from  communist  statea  to  noneom- 
munlst  ones:  Today  it  oomea  from  mhlopla. 
Afghanistan.  Tndorhina.  Kut  Xurope,  and 
Nicaragua.  (During  the  entire  Vietnam  war 
there  was  nary  a  refugee  fleeing  from  Indo- 
china. It  was  not  until  eommunism  tri- 
umplied  that  life  became  ao  unbearable  that 
people  who  could  withstand  decades  of  war 
fled  to  the  seas.)  csonmunism  Invented  the 
concentration  camp.  MllHona  have  been  Im- 
prisoned and  executed,  have  worked  and 
starved  to  death,  in  theae  campa.  Commu- 
nist regimes  will  not  pennit  enter^lsing 
Western  reporters  near  these  camps,  so  you 
dont  bear  about  them  on  the  news.  Com- 
munlst  regimes  reeogniK  no  restraint  on 
their  absolute  power.  From  this  they  estab- 
lish ideological  falsehoods  aa  the  standards 
of  rl^t  and  wrong  and  the  standards  by 
which  devlatiaaiBi  Is  measured:  from  this 
stems  the  systematic  denial  of  all  Individual 
human  rights.  The  duality  of  life  always  de- 
teriorates under  oommunlBi:  the  miUtariaa- 
Uon  of  society:  the  destiuctkm  of  the  con- 
sumer economy:  the  rationing  of  food:  the 
deterioration  of  housing  and  insufficient 
new  oonstnietlMi  to  meet  population 
growth:  the  destruction  of  medical  care 
through  lack  of  mwiidne  and  medical  sup- 
plies: the  destruction  of  reUglan:  the  de- 
struction and  poUtteal  cantnd  of  education 
and  culture:  the  rewriting  of  history  and  de- 
struction of  monuments  to  the  national  her- 
itage: and  the  ssisnit  on  fsmily  life  and  pap 
rental  Jurisdiction  over  diUdren. 

8oviei«tyIe  eommunism  Invariably  means 
the  export  of  terrorism,  violenoe.  and  revo- 
lution. Soviet  proxy  states  participate  in  an 
efficient  division  of  labor  Cubans  as  troops. 
Bulgariana  and  Vietnamese  as  arms  suppli- 
ers. East  Germans  as  aecret-polioe  trainers 
and  military  advisers.  Since  Soviet  proxies 
are  present  on  our  continent  today.  It  la  no 
aoddent  that  the  communist  Sandiniata 
regime  Is  an  active  collaborator  In  this  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

The  Sandinistas  are  communists.  Nicara- 
guan  Prealdent  Daniel  Ortega  has  said: 
"Marxism-Leninism  Is  the  sdentiflc  doctrine 
that  guides  our  revolutian  ....  [WJithout 
Sandtniamo  we  cannot  be  llarxiat-Iieninist. 
end  Ctendlnismo  without  Marxism-Leninism 
cannot  be  renduttonary."  The  identical  pat- 
tern of  oommimlst  takeover.  Internal  poli- 
cies, and  external  behavior  la  repeating 
itaelf  in  Nicaragua.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
given  the  vast  evidence  we  have  mimtmni^t. 
ed,  that  Nicaragua  Is  becoming  another 
Cuba. 

Commimist  regimes.  Including  the  Nicara- 
guan  regime,  spend  vast  resources  on  disin- 
fonnation— to  deceive  the  international 
news  media  and  foreign  political  dedsion- 
makera.  A  principal  goal  is  to  disseminate 
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false  ln|ormation  about  the  nature  of  their 
own  system:  Tlie  principal  disinformation 
theme  4f  all  communist  regimes  is  to  con- 
vince oliien  that  they  are  not  really  com- 
munist. mUs  Is  done  in  many  ways  by  the 
Sandinljtas.  but  most  prominently  by  the 
"guided  tour."  Countless  American  visitors 
are  taken  on  this  guided  tour  and  see  nice 
things  and  talk  to  "average  dUaens"  who 
ttU  them  what  the  regime  wants  them  to. 
Nobody  iwanU  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
fooled.  $ut  if  Congress  is  to  believe  the  tes- 
timony bf  constituents  and  mwrters  who 
base  thglr  Information  on  the  "guide  tour." 
Cangre#  may  as  well  believe  everything  it  is 
told  oniidentical  guided  tours  in  Moscow. 
Havana,;  East  Germany  and  North  Korea. 

Congitss  must  decide  whether  it  wHl 
resist  international  communism  on  our  con- 
tinent of  let  It  prospa*.  Isolationists  In  Con- 
gress mgy  base  their  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministnftlon  on  the  principle  that  other 
countrtcg  ahould  be  allowed  self-determina- 
tion. Ubfortunately.  In  Nicaragua  today 
there  can  be  no  self-determination,  because 
of  the  reality  of  "foreign-force  determina- 
tion." The  foreign  force  is  the  USSR  and  its 
proxies,  otherwise  known  as  the  forces  of 
intematjonal  communism.  Will  the  Nlcara- 
guana  be  given  enough  sssistance  so  that 
they  wil  be  able  to  determine  their  future 
on  the  iMis  of  a  balance  of  foreign  forces, 
w  will  Ctangress  permit  an  imbalance,  an  im- 
balance '  against  democracy,  against  any 
system  df  trial  and  error?  If  Congress  choos- 
es to  deay  the  Nicaraguan  friends  of  democ- 
racy a  dianoe  for  self-determination,  it  wiU 
be  voting  in  favor  of  the  first  victory  of  the 
Soviet  svmtegic  offensive  on  our  own  conti- 
nent 

Mr.  IX70AR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  support  of  all  Senators  on  this 
amendvient.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
has  come  from  the  work  of  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  a  genuine 
bipartigan  attempt  to  give  a  very 
strong  gupporting  gloss  about  our  for- 
eign policy  in  Central  America. 

When  President  Napoleon  Diiarte 
visited  our  country  recently,  he  made 
the  point  again  and  again  that  otir 
voice  is  seen  as  divided  In  Central 
Amerlcft— divided  by  party,  divided  by 
House  And  Senate,  divided  by  Congress 
and  th^  administration. 

I  apjt«ciate  very  much  the  work  of 
the  distingiilshed  Senators  from  Geor- 
gia, Olilahoma,  Florida,  and  so  many 
other  Senators  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  iisle.  Likewise,  I  appreciate  the 
work  from  my  majority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Dotk,  from  Senator  Wilbon,  and 
from  tie  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
CommlHee,  Senator  Duuhbsrobi,  in 
particular,  who  has  been  so  thought- 
ful in  dk*afting  this  amendment. 

We  have  forged,  a  statement  for 
Ameri(|i  that  Is  very  important.  I  hope 
we  will  have  a  very  strong  vote  this 
evening  In  support  of  It. 

Mr.  IfUNN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
I  thank  the  Senators  from  Indiana 
and  Minnesota  and  the  majority 
leader, [Who  cosponaored  this  amend- 
ment. I  hope  we  have  a  general  con- 
sensus here. 

Mr.  iuOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  o^r  time. 
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The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielled  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeini  to  the  amendment.  All 
those  In  fav  >r,  say,  "aye." 

Mr.  LEA£  Y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  ani  nays. 

The  PR]  SmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suf :  Icient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  se  wnd. 

The  yeas  t  nd  najw  were  ordered. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  ^n  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  jfieas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
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dered 
Theli 
Mr. 

Senator 
WATER]  an( 
mlng   [Mr, 
absent. 

I  further  lannounce 
and  voting. 


«  derit  will  caU  the  toll. 
,tlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

>N.  I  annotmce  that  the 

im    Arizona    [Mr.    Oold- 

the  Senator  from  Wyo- 

WAixor]   are  necessarily 


that,  if  present 
^^the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  WALLOPl  would  vote  yea. 

Mr.  CRAKSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senatoij  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocKkRLLif  ]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,!  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Ijbr.  Rockxpkllsb]  would 
vote  yea.      i 

The  PRIjSIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  oOier  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  55, 
nays  42,  as  fpUows: 

[Roll^  Vote  No.  113  Leg.] 
TEAS— 55 


Abdnor 

rteo 

Meaurc 

Andrew* 

Omb 

MeOonneU 

Annctrons 

OrSBUB 

ICurkowikl 

BenUen 

Otmatejr 

Nh^toi 

Boren 

Hatch 

Nunn 

BoKhwlte 

HawUm 

Frceder 

Byrd 

Hecht 

Quarle 

Chiles 

Benin 

RoUi 

Oodmn 

Beins 

Rudnwn 

D-Ainato 

Hetans 

l»lM|l«,l»l 

Danfoith 

HoIUnss 

Stennia 

DcCnndnl 

Humphrer 

Stevem 

D«ntao 

Johniton 

Symme 

DIZMl 

ir*w>hiiini 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Karten 

-mue 

Domeniei 

Werner 

Durcnberser 

Lone 

WOeoD 

■Mt 

Lossr 

Bzon 

NAY8-4a 

Baueui 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

BkteB 

Batkln 

ICoynllun 

fftngnmm 

Hart 

PMfcwood 

Bradley 

Bstneld 

Feu 

Bumpen 

Inoujre 

Prozmlre 

BunUek 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Ketty 

Rlesle 

Cohen 

Lautenbert 

Sutena 

CrsDitoo 

Leahy 

BaiMr 

Dodd 

Levtai 

amon 

Swleton 

lOthlaa 

Specter 

BVUM 

Mfctninaga 

Stafford 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Oore 

Ifetzentxuim 

Zortnaky 

NOT  VOTINO-3 
Ooldwster  Rockefeller  Wallop 

So  the  atnendment  (No.  275)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  mol  ion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate to  my  colleagues  who  are  here, 
and  to  those  who  may  be  listening  on 
their  squawkboxes,  that  we  will  con- 
vene at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  be 
back  on  the  bill  at  9  o'clock.  There  are 
still  five  Contra  amendments.  I  will 
stm  make  the  offer  that  I  will  with- 
draw my  amendment  if  the  other  four 
will  withdraw  theirs.  That  may  not 
seU. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  help  us 
by  perhaps  shortening  the  time.  Each 
of  the  remaining  amendments  has  60 
minutes  each.  If  there  Is  some  real 
need  to  offer  the  amendment,  maybe 
we  could  help  on  the  time  side. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [BCr.  Kcrbt]  has  indi- 
cated he  is  prepared  to  yield  back  a 
sizable  portion  of  his  time.  I  hope  that 
a  couple  of  the  amendments  would  not 
be  offered. 

I  Imow  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
have  official  engagements  elsewhere 
tomorrow  afternoon  and  evening.  We 
want  to  try  to  accommodate  everyone 
we  can.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
were  going  to  be  at  least  untU  mid- 
night on  the  Contra  amendments  to- 
night and  there  are  stiU  about  40 
other  amendments,  is  that  right? 
About  40  Is  right.  That  looked  like  too 
nnich  to  do  in  one  evening. 

Many  of  those  amendments  can  be 
accepted,  with  maybe  three  or  four 
rollcall  votes.  We  shall  try  to  accom- 
modate those  Senators  who  must 
depart  by  3  o'clock  tomorrow.  Some 
may  have  to  leave  a  bit  earlier.  So  if 
we  come  in  and  show  a  willingness  to 
help  work  it  out,  because  we  would 
like  to  complete  action  on  his  bill  so 
we  can  take  up  the  clean  water  biU  on 
Monday.  And  we  have  a  full  calendar 
again  next  week. 

There  are  only  2  weeks  after  next 
week  before  we  are  back  in  recess. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
understand  there  will  be  a  division 
asked  for  on  the  first  amendment,  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  HAaKm],  that 
votes  could  occur  as  early  as  0  or  10 
a.m.  tomorrow.  I  think  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  it  may  not  be 
as  late  as  noon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

BCr.  DIXON.  I  wonder  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  would  indicate  what  time  he 
anticipates  rollcaUs  on  Monday  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Very  candidly,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  that  may  depend  on  how 
we  get  along  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIXON.  WIU  he  indicate  tomor- 
row afternoon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  will 
not  be  votes  on  Monday  until  Monday 
afternoon.  If  we  are  back  on  this  on 
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Monday,  then  votes  could  occur  early 
Monday  afternoon  but  not  in  the 
morning. 

axDucnoR  or  toib  roa  KxaxT  AMaamiawT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kerbt]  will 
be  willing  to  reduce  his  time,  the  total 
time,  from  1  hour  to  40  minutes  equal- 
ly divided.  I  therefore  ask  imanimous 
consent  that,  when  the  Kerry  amend- 
ment is  offered,  the  total  time  be  40 
minutes  equaUy  divided.  That  is  20  for 
certain  for  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WARifBR).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  very  much. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  that  there  t>e  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  8:30  pjn..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  DEAL- 
ING WITH  AMERICAN  POLICY 
TOWARD  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  embarks  upon  yet  another 
debate  regarding  American  policy 
toward  the  Sandinista  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  each  offered  In  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  I  think 
it  appropriate  to  state  at  the  outset 
that  I  expect  to  be  recorded  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  of  the  proposals  Ukely  to 
be  brotight  to  a  vote  today. 

While  there  are  elements  In  each 
that  I  could  support,  and  in  fact  would 
like  to  see  pursued  by  the  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  none  of  these 
amendments,  or  any  combination  of 
these  amendments,  provides  a  reasona- 
ble or  responsible  basis  on  which  to 
formulate  and  puruse  a  foreign  policy 
in  Central  America.  For  the  problem 
here  Is  not  one  amenable  to  solution 
by  legislative  action  alone.  What  is 
needed  is  the  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

That  10  detailed  proposals  for  how 
the  United  States  should  conduct 
Itself  with  respect  to  Nicaragua  have 
been  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate— an  exhibition  of  what  has 
been  called  the  congressional  micro- 
management  of  foreign  policy— is  a  re- 
flection of  the  fact  that  the  Reagan 
administration  does  not  have  a  policy 
in  Central  American  that  it  is  willing 
to  avow,  and  about  which  It  is  willing 
to  be  explicit.  This  is  something,  or  so 
it  seems  to  me,  that  ought  to  be  reme- 
died prior  to  legislative  action. 


Certainly  the  President  has  regular- 
ly expressed  his  sentiments  about  the 
current  leadership  of  Nicaragua  in  the 
harshest  terms,  with  the  great  force 
and  emotive  clarity  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  his  public  statements.  Only  yes- 
terday, according  to  today's  Washing- 
ton Post.  Mr.  Reagan  referred  to  Nica- 
raguan President  Daniel  Ortega  as 
"the  little  dictator  who  went  to 
Moscow  in  his  green  fatigues  to  re- 
ceive a  bear  hug .  . 

Certainly  there  is  widespread  con- 
cern in  this  country  about  the  increas- 
ingly totalitarian  society  is  being  es- 
tablished in  Nicaragua  by  the  Sandi- 
nistas, with  the  increasingly  evident 
assistance  and  guidance  of  Soviet  bloc 
governments.  There  is  little  dispute 
about  tills.  The  independent  accounts 
of  Journalists,  trade  union  officials,  re- 
ligious leaders— both  Nicaraguan  and 
American— attest  to  this. 

Yet  we  are  asked  by  the  President 
and  his  advisors  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tion that  $14  million  in  what  is  termed 
"humanitarian  assistance"  to  the  in- 
surgents in  Nicaragua,  the  Contras, 
will  make  that  very  regime  "turn 
around  and  say  'Uncle'." 

This  is  not  credible.  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  it  is  not  a  serious  proposaL 

It  has.  at  any  rate,  prompted  a 
number  of  Senators  of  quite  different 
experience  and  political  inclination  to 
propose  amendments  that  presume  to 
establish  an  American  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  Each  has  several  sections 
setting  forth  an  interpretation  of 
recent  evoits,  instructing  or  advising 
the  President  in  great  detail,  allowing 
for  a  variety  of  contingencies  and  op- 
tions, each  defining  in  a  different  way 
what  is  at  issue  in  Central  America 
and  how  we  would  know  whether  our 
policy  goals  have  been  realized. 

Even  the  summary  description  of 
these  amendments,  provided  the 
Democratic  Senators  in  the  usual 
manner  by  the  staff  of  our  Democratic 
Policy  Committee,  nms  to  several 
thousand  words.  Perhivs  nty  meaning, 
and  my  concern,  will  be  made  clear  if  I 
state  for  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  that 
summary. 

1.  Dodd  amendment  which  statea  Congrea- 
sional  findings  and  dedarea  that  a  direct 
threat  to  V&  aecurity  interests  in  the  Cen- 
tral American  region  would  arlae  from  sev- 
eral developmoits  «TirtmM«y  the  (1)  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  or  their  delivery 
systems  in  the  Central  American  reglmi.  (2) 
estabUahment  of  a  foreign  mHitaiy  base  in 
the  region,  and  (3)  introduction  Into  the 
region  by  a  Communist  country  of  any  ad- 
vanced offenalve  weapmis  system  that  ia 
more  sophisticated  than  those  cuiranUy  in 
the  region:  states  Congressional  Intent  to 
act  promptly  and  in  accordance  with  D.S. 
constitutional  prortssts  and  treaty  commit- 
ments to  protect  and  defend  \JS.  aecurity 
interests  in  the  Ontral  American  region 
and  to  approve  the  use  of  military  force  if 
necessary,  should  sny  of  these  develop- 
ments occur. 
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EztoidB  the  Boland  Uncuate  which  pro- 
hildU  the  uae  of  fundi  for  military  or  para- 
nUUtary  aid  to  the  Oootraa:  provldea  that 
the  $14  million  autborteed  in  F7  19es  would 
be  aTailaUe  Mdely  for  the  aaf e  and  ordo^ 
withdrawal  from  Nlcaracua  of  all  military 
and  paramilitary  foreea  and  the  relocation 
of  such  forces  IiwJimHwj  immediate  family 
memben;and 

AttthortMS  an  additional  $10  million  to 
■aalit  the  Contadora  negotlatlonB  and  to 
support,  throuch  peacekeepinc  and  verifica- 
tion activities,  the  Implementation  of  any 
acreement  reached— M  minvU  time  UmUa- 
tUn. 

2.  Kennedy  amendment  ezpressinc  the 
sense  of  the  Ooncreas  that  the  XSJR.  should 
resume  bilateral  neBOtlaUoas  with  Nicara- 
gua; and  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to  in- 
troduce TJ&  Aimed  Vteces  into  or  over  the 
territory  of  Nicaragua  for  combat  unless 
Congress  has  declared  war  or  enacted  specif- 
ic authorisation  for  the  Introduction  pursu- 
ant to  the  War  Powers  Reacdution  or  the  In- 
troduction of  XJJ&.  foreea  Is  neceasaiy  to 
meet  a  dear  and  present  danger  of  possible 
atta^  upon  the  VS.  or  its  territories  and 
possessions,  to  protect  the  XJJ&.  wnhassy.  or 
provide  necessary  protection  for  an  evacu- 
ation of  VS.  personnel  or  dtiaens— M 
minute  time  If  mUotten. 

3.  Hart  amendment  prohibiting,  after  en- 
actment, the  Introduction  of  VB.  armed 
forces  Into  the  tertttocy.  air  space,  or  waters 
of  Oosta  Rica,  B  Salvador.  Ouatemala.  Hon- 
duras, or  Nicaragua  for  training  ezedsss  or 
any  other  puipoaes  unless  Congress  has  au- 
thoriied  their  presence  In  advance  by  enact- 
ment of  a  Joint  rwdhitloo.  or  their  presence 
Is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  hnmwWate 
evacuation  of  VA.  dtiaens  or  to  remond  to  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  a  military 
attack  on  the  VA.—99  mteate  Hme  UmUor 
tton. 

4.  Blden  amendment  which  extends  the 
Boland  language  whidi  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  for  military  or  paramilitary  aid  to  the 
Contrss: 

TTnfences  the  $14  mimon  authorised  In  FT 
1985  for  humanitarian  —*-*-■'**  to  the 
Contias  If  the  asslstanrr  provided  is  inde- 
pendently monitored,  the  VJ&.  resumes  bi- 
lateral negotlatloas  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  Gtovenuuent  of  Nicara- 
gua and  the  Contras  agree  to  a  ceasefire; 

Permits  provlslan  of  the  $14  million  for 
humanitarian  asslstanrf  if  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  refuses  to  enter  into  a  cease- 
fire or  if  It  violates  the  ceaasflre  first;  sped- 
nes  that  the  $14  mflUcn  may  be  provided 
only  by  the  State  Department  In  the  form 
of  goods  and  services  using  prevlousty  ap- 
prtvrlated  funds  cxpreta  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  \J&  Should  encourage 
and  support  the  Contadora  negotiations;  re- 
quires the  President  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  every  90  days  detailing  actions 
takoi  under  this  authority; 

Terminates  the  trade  embargo  if  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  enters  Into  a  ceasefire 
and  negotiations  with  the  Contrss; 

Expiesita  the  sense  of  Contras  that  VS. 
military  maneuvers  in  Honduras  and  off  the 
coast  of  Nicaragua  should  be  suspended  If  a 
ceasefire  is  agreed  to;  requires  the  President 
to  submit  any  future  requests  for  assistance 
to  the  Contras  with  a  certification  that  the 
Contras  have  effectively  eliminated  from 
their  ranks  all  persons  s^io  have  oigaged  in 
human  rights  violations;  and  sets  forth  a 
procedure  for  expedited  Congressional  con- 
sideratlon  of  future  aid  requests— 80  minute 
ttmeUmitaUon. 

5.  Nunn-Lugar-Boren  amendment  which 
strikes   the   Boland   language   prohibiting 


military  or  paramilitary  aid  to  the  Contras; 
provides  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras 
by  unfeadng  the  $14  million  authorised  In 
FT  1985tand  authorising  $24  million  for  FT 
19M;  Incudes  the  sharing  of  InteHlgence  In- 
f ormati<>i  in  the  definition  of  humanitarian 
aid;  provides  that  the  aid  will  be  admlnlstra- 
tered  by;  the  President  and  pennits  the  CIA 
to  continue  to  manage  It;  and  prohibits  fur- 
ther ssastanrf  to  the  Contras  unless  the 
Fresldeip  certifies  that  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic nNsures  I>ave  f aOed  to  solve  the  con- 
flict In  Central  America  and  Congress  spe- 
dfieallyj  authorises  the  additional  »ie\i!tr 
Kaet—»4minute  time  Hmitation. 

6.  HaiUn  amendment  extending  through 
FT  198f  the  Boland  language  prohibiting 
the  use  $f  funds  to  provide  military  or  para- 
miUtaryl  aid  to  the  Contras  and  defining 
that  sedtlon  to  pndiibit  the  provision  of 
human  i  isslstanre  by  the  CIA  or  DOD— 40 
minute  I  bne  HmitatUin. 

7.  Keiry  amendment  to  prohibit  use  of 
funds  aiithorlMd  under  this  or  any  other 
set  to  f  ind  directly  or  Indirectly  activities 
sgainst  t  be  Government  of  Nicaragua  which 
would  pi  toe  the  VS.  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional Igw  or  VS  obligations  under  the 
diarters  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States  <r  the  United  Nations— 00  minute 
NmeHmMoMon. 

8.  WHIon  amendment  wliich  states  Con- 
gresilnn^l  findings  with  respect  to  commit- 
ments nmde  by  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  since 
it  obtalnd  power  In  Nicaragua  and  the  San- 
dtnlstas'ivlolatlaas  of  these  oommitments; 

the  prindples  of  the  Monroe 
It  relates  to  communist  expan- 
sioa  In  tfce  Central  American  region; 

StatesJUA  policy  toward  Nicangua  as 
having  Ine  following  four  objectives:  (1)  an 
end  to  pncaraguan  support  for  guerrilla 
groups  Ip  nelgtibortng  countries,  (2>  sever- 
ance ofjNicaraguan  military  and  security 
ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Uoc.  (3)  reduc- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  military  strength  to 
levels  tl|at  would  restore  military  equilibri- 
um to  the  region,  and  (4)  fulfillment  of  the 
original  Sandlnlsta  pmnlses  to  support 
democisiic  pluralism  and  respect  for  htunan 
anddvUlri^ts. 

KxpiegMS  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
(1)  dialogue,  negotiation,  and  pressure  from 
world  oRlnion  have  proved  to  have  virtually 
no  effect  in  changing  the  Sandlnlsta  re- 
gime's behavior  and  can  be  no  substitute  for 
direct  economic  and  indirect  military  pres- 
sure, (2)  the  President  should  condder  sev- 
ering diplomatic  relations  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta gi^emment  if  it  does  not  fulfill  Its 
commitments  to  the  OA8  and  the  Conta- 
dora countries,  snd  desist  from  further  ter- 
rorism gnd  subversion  of  its  neighbors,  <S) 
the  U^  should  provide  funding  for  both 
overt  aitd  covert  assistance  to  the  Contras 
to  meet  their  military  and  non-mflitaiy 
needs,  and  (4)  the  current  statutory  restric- 
tions 01^  the  use  of  funds  for  the  Contras 
should  be  removed  and  additional  funds  au- 
thorised for  FT  1»8«; 

Terml|uttes  the  Boland  language  prohibit- 
ing the  gae  of  funds  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary aldl  to  the  Contras  contained  in  Public 
lAws  »8f473  and  618;  and 

ProvldM  that  the  $14  million  authoriaed 
under  FtL.  98-47S  may  be  obligated  ozdy  for 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Contras  and 
authorises  $28  million  In  FT  1988  to  the 
CIA  f oi^the  purpose  of  providing  sssistance 
to  the  Contras— 00  minute  time  limitation. 

9.  Mocher  amendment  re  food  aid— 80 
minute  time  limitatUm. 

10.  Dele  amendment— 00  minute  time  lim- 
itetton. 


June  6, 1985 
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Senators  are  surely  not  to  be  faulted 
for  offering  policy  prescriptions  In  the 
absence  of  dear  leadership  by  the  'Ex- 
ecutlve.  Butj  constitutionally  and  com- 
monsenslcally.  it  is  first  and  foremost 
the  duty  of  ^he  executive  to  formulate 
and  propose  foreign  policy  to  the 
NaUon.         I 

The  Senale  is  a  body  in  which  the 
relative  meMts  of  a  proposed  policy 
can  be  debated,  and  measure  can  be 
taken  of  wnether  It  is  coherent  in  its 
own  terms  and  likely  to  be  successful— 
and  where  it  can  be  Judged  whether 
the  policy  1^  question  is  supported  by 
a  consensus  pf  the  American  people. 

This  has  not  been  done  in  respect  of 
Nicaragua,  oertainly  not  since  the  cur- 
rent 99th  Congress  was  convened,  and 
this  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

It  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime  in 
Nicaragua.  When  the  United  States 
first  had  to  deal  with  this  situation. 

By  1980,  |t  had  become  clear  that 
the  Ooveminent  of  El  Salvador  was 
besieged  by  ja  consortium  of  insurgent 
movements,  whose  headquarters  and 
logistical  support  base  were  located  In 
Managua.  Tliere  was  indisputably  un- 
derway a  military  assault  on  the  Oov- 
emment of  El  Salvador  by  forces  in 
league  with  {the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  I  United  States  therefore 
had  both  aJ  right  and  a  duty  under 
International  law— both  customary 
and  as  expressed  In  treaties— to  sup- 
port the  Oofemment  of  EH  Salvador  in 
resisting  th^t  aggression. 

Which  wei  did.  The  President  came 
to  Congressi  asked  for  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized to  be  used  in  a  program  of  to 
discourage  military  support  going 
from  Nicaragua  to  overthrow  the  Oov- 
emment of  Ea  Salvador,  and  Congress 
authorized  Ifc. 

I  was  In  this  period  the  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelllgelice,  where  these  matters 
were  then  discussed.  Along  with  bipar- 
tisan majorities  In  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  I  Supported  the  provision  of 
this  aid  to  insurgents  in  Nicaragua,  for 
the  purpose  of  responding  to  Nlcara- 
guan  aggresfelon  against  its  neighbor. 

I  urged  that  we  do  this  avowedly  and 
unashamedlir.  On  November  18,  1983. 
in  the  neceisary  absence  of  Chairman 
Ooldwater.  \t  fell  to  me  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee  to 
bring  to  th^  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  was  the  last 
time  that  Oongress  would  authorize  a 
bipartisan  aid  measure  for  the  Con- 
tras. In  order  that  the  record  be  com- 
plete on  tlils  point.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  a  poiftion  of  my  remarks  of  that 
day.  J 

.  .  .[Tlhe  dhtance  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  w$s  not  as  large  as  many  might 
have  thougbli  Both  conmilttees  understood 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  interpatlonal  law.  This  was  recog- 


^  '^,^hoXSS'n"S^ni;Li?*h^**til*'    "J"  "°  ^°°«*'  ■'"P^y  ^^^  interdiction       In  particular.  I  hope  the  admlnistra- 
Ho^.${lefSSii^t2?   *^     "  °^.^"  nu^t^riBl   to   the   Salvadoran    tion  might  let  us  know  Just  what  is  its 


By  providing  military  support  (induding 


rebels. 


position  on  the  central  recommenda- 


anns.  training  and  logistical  command  and  Either  the  policy  had  changed,  al-  tion  of  the  Kissinger  Commission- 
control,  and  communications  facilities)  to  though  this  has  never  been  explained  that  is  to  say.  on  the  proposal  to  estab- 
groupe  seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov-  ^  *  straightforward  manner  by  per-  lish  a  Central  American  Development 
emment  of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central  sons  in  authority  In  the  admlnlstra-  Organization,  with  the  help  of  Latin 
American  govemmente,  the  Oovemment  of  tion,  or  the  policy  had  always  been  American  and.  it  was  hoped.  European 

izTisi,i^s^,frz^T^:  ^~jtss^jL"^  i^s'?s°r4.sssssrss 

vene  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  reason  !J^  l^.^r^L^L*^                ^****  ««>ven«nent       maintain       acceptable 

whatsoever.  In  the  Internal  or  external  af-  °®°*  "*  '™*  respect  are.  standards  of  human  rights  and  repre- 

fairs  of  another  sUte.  Wholly  apart  from  the  matter  of  sentative  government.  That  surely  was 

The  United  sutes,  in  upholding  these  whether  certain  activities  of  the  CIA  a  large  and  thoughtful  pn^xieal.  and 

covenants,  has  a  duty  to  respond  to  these  or  Its  affiliates  In  Central  America  wholly  consistent  with  American  tradi- 

violatjons  of  law.  Our  response,  however,  were  consonant  with  American  prlnd-  tlons  and  experience.  Either  Nicara- 

S'^i^S'm^'X'SS  r?r^The  sd-  ''!f  '^t'"^  !.'l^  been  uncl««-  foran  gua  Joined  oTTt  ^L^^lSSf  tlT^e 

;St™tiSn'",^  TeSXlJ  S^vI^TpS^  d^^'^Si.^l^r^  foJ'KW.LSifS'  '^r'''  TT*^^  **»  »**'  "*«  conditions 

to  assure  that  it  was  In  accord  with  ourobU-  den*  sPoUcy  proposal  for  Nicaragua  Is.  of  membership. 

gations  under  international  law.  .  .  .  Thus  "P  *«Dniary  21  of  this  year,  at  a  Had  we  pursued  this  course,  would 

the  goal  with  this  program  is  as  it  should  White  House  press  conference.  Presi-  we  be  quareling  among  ourselves  and 

be— to  bring  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  dent   Reagan   replied   to   a   question  isolated  from  our  friends  in  the  world 

into  conformity   with  accepted  norms  of  about  the  goal  of  his  policy  toward  todav?  It  is  not  taa  l&tc 

International  behavior.  Nicaragua  that  it  is  to:  ^^ 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  .  .  .  remove  (the  Nicaraguan  government]  ^"^^^"~~ 

unanimously.  in  the  sense  of  its  present  structure,  in  MES8AOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

Neither   American    nor   Salvadoran  which    it    Is    a    Communist    totalitarian  ^t  3:01  pan.,  a  message  from  the 

forces  were  able  to  capture  weapons    ''tr- "  _. .     . .    ,       ,._,  House  of  Representatives,  deUvered  by 

known   to   have   been   moving   from  The  President  proposed,  in  effect,  m,.  Berry   one  of  its  reading  clerics. 

Nicaragua  to  the  insurgents  in  El  Sal-  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  announced  that  the  House  has  passed 

vador.  There  were  two  possible  expla-  Nicaragua  He  proposed  the  provision  the  foUowlng  Joint  resolution,  without 

nations  for  this.  Either  the  program  of  $14  million  m  military  assistance  to  amendment: 

was  not  being  executed  properly— due  the  Contras  for  this  purpose.  But  the  r  t  «-.  ».   t„,„»  ,.„,„*i^  ♦„  A-rf-«-»-. 

to  the  ineptitude  of  the  individuals  in-  case   for   this   poUcy   was   not   made  the  m^  SlSrU^Jl^^^^S 

volved.  or  some  similar  infirmity.  Or  cl^ear.  What  were  our  grounds?  Would  and  Speech  Month". 

The  message  also  announced  that 


the   program   was   working,    and   the    S14    million    suffice?    Suffice    to    do 


flow  of  arms  and  other  material  had    what?  What  was  the  strategy  for  actu-    the  HoWl^  ^^L^>^^M^n^^ 

«tr.nru>W  allv    rpmnvinff    fh*.    .tlnnHiTiistoB     fro™      H»e    HOUSC    JMS    PSSSed    the    fOUOWlng 


stopped. 


ally  removing  the  Sandinistas   from 


bills  and  Joint  resolutions,  in  which  it 


It  turns  out,  according  to  recent  evi-  Managua?  How  many  years  was  that  ^.^"  '"t^^  ^^^^^^JT  «f     tn- 

dence-or  what  may  be  evidence-that  likely  to  take?  What  would  be  some  in-  ^^^              concurrence     of     the 

the  latter  may  in  fact  have  been  the  terim  accomplishments  that  would  in-  „_    '    „ 

case.  dicate    whether    progress    was    being  „.?r:/"*^^'**..*^ '^^"^  "**  "^,**' 

The  New  York  Times,  on  May  21,  made?  None  of  these  questions  were  oth«  jSikS^'^              libraries,   and   for 

1985,  published  a  report  from  San  Sal-  answered,  nor  have  they  been  since.  h  R  l6l4An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 

vador  about  recently  captured  docu-       When  it  became  clear  that  Congress  conducting  the  referendum  with  respect  to 

ments  of  the  Central  American  Revo-  would   reject   that   ambiguously   con-  the  national  maricetlng  quoU  for  wheat  for 

lutionary  Workers  Party,   a  Marxist  structed  policy  proposal,  by  refusing  the  marketing  year  beginning  June  1.  1986. 

group  that  is  one  of  five  factions  in  to  authorize  the  funds,  the  request  HJt.  1699.  An  act  to  extend  title  l  and 

the  rebel   military  Farabundo  Marti  was  modified  to  exclude  military  as-  P*^  B  of  title  U  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 

Revolutionary    Front.    These    papers,  sistance  to  the  Contras.  and  to  provide  Cra^rvaUon  Act.  and  for  othw  purposes: 

said  the  Times  account,  instead  14  million  dollars'  worth  of  hu-  °f*-  i°?°  ^  ^^Jt^f^  i?**  *^  5f" 

.  .  indicate  that  ...  the  Sandlnlsta,  ap-  manltarian  assistance  SSS.^^.^S^'^'SS^^^it 

peared  ready  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  Salvador-        Can  it  really  be  the  policy  of  the  health  care  practlUoneis,  and  otherwise  to 

an  rebels  at  the  end  of  1983  and  may  have  President  of  the  United  States  to  seek  improve  the  antifraud  provldons  of  that 

done  so.  at  least  temporarily.  to  induce  change  in  the  policies  or  per-  Act; 

Another  set  of  documents  chronlde  the  sonnel  of  the  Government  of  Nicara-  HJ.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

m^lifH°^r^^!^"/5f,,';?.^lt=^,»»'!?i^  ^a  by  providing  $14  million  in  hu-  the  week  beginning  June  2,  1985.  as  "Na- 

S?rrtl^Ui?t^^.Ll^^c^en^S  manltarian  assistance  to  the  Contras?  Uonal  Theatre  Week":  and 

OctobeJ  1983    The^^how^^S;h  w/h«        Is  this  a  coherent  poUcy?  H  J.  Res.  159.  Joint  re«>lutlon  commemo- 

SKf  deSndJJc^^f  NT«^a  th^'?he       Much  as  I  would  U^e  to  support  ele-  ^^  TjJ!^cJ^^"^  "'  '^'  ^' 

rebeU  have  publicly  admitted.  But  the  docu-  ments  in  several  of  the  amendments    °™'"*  "'  Amenca.  

ments  also  indicate  that  the  Sandinistas  t)ef ore  the  Senate  today,  as  I  noted  at  xwbouxd  jonrr  KxsoLnnoii  sigkxd 

may  well  have  cut  off  aid  to  the  rebels  in  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  it  At  5:45  pjn..  a  message  from  the 

1983.  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  formulate  House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 

Despite  this  success,  however,  or  per-  the  policy  in  a  more  coherent  and  inte-  Ms.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
haps  because  it  was  insufficiently  clear  grated  manner  than  is  possible  when  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
to  those  involved  whether  our  policy  the  Senate— and  then  the  House — con-  signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
was  enjoying  any  demonstrable  sue-  sider,  and  adopt  or  reject,  seriatim,  olution: 

cess,  the  administration's  support  for  bits  and  pieces  of  a  policy.  S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  was  contin-       I   shall    vote    against   all    of   these  the  month  of  May  1985  as  "Better  Hearing 

ued,  and  indeed  expanded.  amendments,  and  look  forward  with  •^**  Speech  Month." 

It  became  less  clear  what  the  real  hope  to  a  more  complete  statement  of  The  enrolled   Joint   resolution   was 

policy    was.    By    early    1984    it    had  policy  and  purpose  from  the  Presi-  subsequenUy  signed  by  the  President 

become  clear  at  least  that  our  object  dent.  pro  tempore  (Bdr.  Tbxtrmohd). 
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MEASURES  REFERRED 


The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJt.  1S49.  An  Kt  to  reduce  tbe  cosU  of 
opermttnc  Preaidaitlal  libraries.  And  for 
other  puipoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emmental  Affairs. 

HJt.  1614.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
eonducUng  the  referendum  with  respect  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  maAeting  year  beginning  June  1,  IMS; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Fyuestiy. 

HJi.  18fl«.  An  act  of  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  protect  beneficiaries  under  the 
health  care  programs  of  that  Act  from  unfit 
health  care  practltiooers.  and  otherwise  to 
improve  the  anUfraud  provisions  of  tliat 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJt.  16M.  An  act  to  extend  UUe  I  and 
part  B  of  title  n  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  and  for  otho-  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  pi^ters,  reports,  and 
documents,  whltdi  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

BC-13S0.  A  commimiratlon  ftam  a  trustee 
of  the  St.  George  Island  Trust,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  oopy  of  the  progress 
report  and  a  copy  of  the  audited  financial 
statement  of  the  St.  Oeorge  island  Trust  as 
of  December  31. 1M4;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

BC-12S1.  A  """"""'litimn  from  the 
Acting  Associate  Director  for  Royalty  Man- 
agement. Minerals  Researdi  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  notice  of  the  refund  of  certain 
excess  offshore  lease  revenues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ekiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-ISSS.  A  oommunlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  tbe  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  transmitting  pursuant  to  law, 
the  snnual  report  of  the  Commission  under 
the  Fteedom  of  Informati«m  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1964:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-239.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"Rbolotioh 

"Whereas,  fluid  mUk  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  well-balanced  human  diet,  especially 
the  diet  of  children,  youth,  and  older  per- 
sons; and 

"Whereas,  mUk  contains  valuable  quanti- 
ties of  calchim.  phosphonia.  iron,  and  other 
necessary  nutrients  that  are  easily  digested 
and  very  economical:  and 


"Whefeas,  the  flavor  and  nutritional  con- 
tent of  iiilk  could  be  substantially  enhanced 
by  the  atablishment  of  increased  minimum 
levels  <f  milk  solids-not-fat  in  fluid  milk 
sold  for  direct  human  consumption:  and 

"Wheteas.  Increases  in  the  consiunption 
of  fluid  knllk  because  of  improved  taste  and 
nutritioiial  value  Inought  about  by  the  addi- 
tion of  cnilk  solids-not-fat  will  reduce  sur- 
plus dalty  commodities  held  in  government 
storage.]  improve  the  financial  condition  of 
family  dairy  farms,  and  assure  good  health 
for  residents  who  drink  more  milk:  and 

"Whefeas.  the  legislature  has  designated 
mUk  as  the  official  state  drink  and  it  Is  ap- 
propriate for  the  legislature  to  take  all  ac- 
tions to  assure  that  milk  sold  and  served  in 
the  state  Is  as  wholesome,  tasty,  and  health- 
ful as  p^Mlble:  and 

"Wheteas,  minimum  required  levels  of 
milk  solds-not-fat  in  milk  will  protect  the 
public  flom  confusion,  fraud,  and  deception 
while  promoting  fair  and  orderly  marketing 
of  an  esientlsl  food:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  id  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  MinnesoU  that  the  United  SUtes 
Dq>artiaent  of  Agriculture  should  Include 
in  all  inilk  marketing  orders  Issued  or 
amended  after  January  1,  1986,  a  pricing 
mechan^on  for  whole  milk  that  would  prop- 
erly aoopunt  for  the  value  of  soUds-not-fat 
content. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  national 
standards  for  solids-not-fat  be  established 
for  all  fluid  milk  mariceted  to  the  public. 
Initially,  the  standard  should  require  no  less 
than  8.8  percent  soUds-not-fat  with  the  im- 
derstandliag  that  In  future  years  the  mini- 
mum st^ulard  would  be  raised. 

"Be  itifurther  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  Stat*  of  Minnesota  be  instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
of  tbe  United  SUtes.  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Presi- 
dent ana  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  and  the  Chief  Cleric  of 
the  Unl%d  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  Iflimesota's  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives inCongress." 

POM-140.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Leglslat^  of  the  SUte  of  Michigan:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

''SxRAn  RxsoLunoR  No.  97 

"Wheanis.  Federal  budget  cuts  proposed 
by  the  Reagan  Administration  would  cut 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  funding,  reducing  the 
Coast  Gtiard's  strength  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Such  a  move  would  reduce  the  number  of 
Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue  stations 
throughput  the  region;  and 

"Whegeas.  The  St.  Clair  Shores  Coast 
Guard  AaUon  and  the  Haraens  Island  Coast 
Guard  ejtation  are  among  those  targeted  for 
closure,  j  In  communities  whose  economic 
well-beigg  is  derived  in  large  measure  from 
water-related  industries,  this  action  could 
have  a  drastic  effect.  Indeed,  the  Imminent 
closing  of  these  Installations  has  alarmed 
boat  owhers.  marina  operators,  and  others 
who  ara  concerned  with  boating  safety  In 
the  area  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  This  is  a  particu- 
larly important  issue  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause tw  VB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lias 
warned  Jthat  1986  lake  levels  for  Lake  St. 
Clair  wip  v>proach  the  high  levels  experi- 
enced in  1973.  The  danger  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  area  boaters  presented  by  this 
forecast  is  clear  and  ararrants  immediate  at- 
tention: now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate.  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  hereby  memori- 
alize th6  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  iKates  to  continue  the  fimdlng  of 


June  6, 1985 


June  6, 1985 


the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  stations  in  St.  Clair 
Shores  and  oq  Harsens  Island:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

t  copies  of  this  resolution 

to   the  President   of  the 

the  President  of  the  United 

the  Speaker  of  the  United 

if  Representatives,  and  to  the 

e  Michigan  congressional  del- 
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"Resolved, 
be  transmit! 
United 
States 

States  House 
members  of 
egatlon. 


POM-341.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  oil  the  State  of  Florida:  to  the 
Committee  <gi  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TranKwrtatloti. 

"Hoqsi  MmoaiAL  No.  378 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Florida  took  every  available  step  In  1979  to 
repeal  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
Project  through  the  adoption  of  chapter  79- 
167,  Laws  of  ^orida.  and 

"Whereas,  kny  ftuther  legislature  or 
action  provldliig  for  the  deauthorization  of 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  requires 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and 

"Whereas,  tiie  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  has  determined  that  the  Cross  flori- 
da  Barge  Canal  Project  would  have  a  delete- 
rious effect  upon  the  ecology  of  the  sUte. 
would  adversely  effect  the  freshwater 
aquifers  of  the  sUte,  and  that  the  positive 
benefits  of  the  project  would  be  outweighed 
by  Ito  negative  effect  on  the  states'  environ- 
ment, and       I 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  has  d^onstrated  Ite  ongoing  dedi- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment by  passing  legislation  to  preserve  its 
wetlands  and  legislation  aimed  at  protecting 
the  state's  freshwater  aquifers,  and 

"Whereas.  |t  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  the  Legidature  of  the  SUte  of  Florida 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  whatever  action  is  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  tbe  deauthorization  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge)  Canal  Project,  Now,  there- 
fore, 1 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
SUte  of  Florioa:  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  requested  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necettary  to  provide  for  the  deau- 
thorlsatlon  oF  the  Cross  Florida  Canal 
Project. 

"Be  it  f urthi  it  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memorial  be  i^spatched  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  to  each  monber  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion to  the  United  SUtes  Congress." 

POM-242.  4  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
SUte  of  minou:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Sdence,  and  TransporUtion. 
"SxifATs  RasoLXTTioii  No.  201 

"Whereas,  The  sale  of  Conrail  was  man- 
dated by  fedeikl  legislation  in  1981;  and 

"Whereas.  t|te  UJS.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation soUeited  and  received  bids  from 
numerous  enules;  and 

"Whereas,  "^e  Department  of  Transpor- 
Ution accepted  the  bid  of  Norfolk  Southern 
in  the  amount  of  $1.3  billion,  and  has  sub- 
mitted the  bid  to  Congress  for  approval;  and 

"Whereas.  Qonrail  and  Norfolk  Southern 
are  parallel  carriers  serving  the  same  geo- 
graphic area,  and  the  resulting  company 
would  lessen  competition  in  both  the  east- 
em  region  of  pie  country  and  the  midwest; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  combined  ConraU/Norfolk 
Southern  coul  1  harm  regional  and  local  raO 


carriers  located  In  the  SUte  of  Illinois  by  di- 
verting traffic  from  their  gateways:  and 

"Whereas.  A  combined  Conrail/Norfolk 
Southern  could  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
Illinois  regional  and  local  railroad  employ- 
ees, as  well  as  on  the  employees  of  the  com- 
bined company;  and 

"Whereas,  Conrall's  management  has  rec- 
ommended a  public  stock  offering  for  Con- 
rail  so  that  It  can  remain  a  separate  compa- 
ny; and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  the  sense  of  this  Senate 
that  such  a  public  offering  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  combined  ConraU/Norfolk  South- 
em:  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois, that  we  strongly  urge  the  United 
SUtes  Congress  to  disapprove  the  sale  of 
Conrail  to  Norfolk  Southern;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Illinois  Senate  re- 
spectfully urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  study  the  economic  Impact  aa 
each  £ffi><-tsd  «ute  before  approving  any 
disposition  of  Conrail.  and  to  select  some 
disposition  by  which  Conrail  will  remain  as 
an  independent  competitive  carrier,  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  strongly  urge  each 
member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
gation to  take  all  actions  available  to  oppose 
and  prevent  the  sale  of  ConraO  to  Norfolk 
Southern;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  suitalde  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Weak- 
er of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
United  SUtes  Congress,  and  to  each 
memlier  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-243.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"AssMfiT.T  Jourr  Rksolutioii  No.  13 

"Whereas,  The  Public  Utility  Regulatory 
Policies  Act  of  1978  (Pub.  L.  95-617,  92  SUt 
3117)  among  other  things  established  a  oxn- 
prehenslve  scheme  requiring  sUte  regula- 
tory agencies  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
certain  federal  standards  to  lie  applied  to 
the  public  utilities  which  supply  electricity 
or  natural  gas  for  their  customers'  use;  and 

"Whereas,  The  act  commands  the  state 
regulatory  agencies  to  conduct  public  hear- 
ings and  determine  whether  to  adopt  the 
various  federal  standards;  and 

"Whereas,  Although  the  hearings  are 
mandatory,  a  state  regulatory  agency  may 
determine  after  such  a  hearing  that  It  is  in- 
appropriate to  adopt  the  federal  standards; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  regulation  of  the  local 
services  of  such  public  utilities  is  more  ap- 
propriately reserved  as  a  function  of  sUte 
governments;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada.  Jointly,  That  this  legis- 
lature hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  repeal  such  provisions  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  and  iU  amendments  as  seek  to  impose 
federal  standards  upon  the  local  services  of 
the  public  utilities  and  add  burdensome  ad- 
ministrative duties  to  the  sUte  agencies 
which  regulate  those  utilities;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  prepared  and  transmitted  forthwith  by 
the  legislative  counsel  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  as  presiding  officer  of 
the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Nevada  congressional  delegation;  and  be  it 
furtlier 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  l)eoomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


POM-344.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

"Sgaan  Jonr  Rasournoa  No.  25 

"Whereas.  Section  12  of  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C. 
f  1908)  requires  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Dmait- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  to  rmort  by  December 
31, 1985.  to  the  CTongreas  their  evaluation  of 
the  grazing  fee  required  by  the  act  and 
other  options  for  the  adoption  of  a  new 
schedule  of  fees  beginning  in  1986:  and 

"Whereas.  Ttie  ««^«"'my  of  many  of  Ne- 
vada's rural  counties  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  ranching  which  serves  as  the  stable 
base  of  the  county's  economy;  and 

"Whereas.  Any  change  in  the  fees  charged 
for  grazing  on  public  lands  should  be  related 
to  the  price  of  the  catUe  gr^ed  to  protect 
the  stability  of  the  livestock  business  In 
Nevada;  and 

"Whereas,  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
fees  charged  for  grazing  on  public  laiuls. 
this  sUte's  legislative  committee  on  public 
lands  supports  the  formula  presentiy  used 
for  establishing  grazing  fee;  now.  therefore, 
belt 

"Raolved  by  the  Senate  and  AitenMy  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  Jointly,  That  the  legis- 
lature urges  the  Congress  to  require  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  current 
formula  for  fees;  and  be  It  further 

"Reaolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
forthwith  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  each  memlier 
of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; and  be  it  further 

"Retolvei,  That  this  resolution  become  ef- 
fective upon  passage  and  approvaL" 


POM-245.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Chester  Township  Trustees  of  Chesterland. 
Ohio  relating  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Agency  Public  Hearings  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

POM-346.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Woiks. 

"Whereas.  The  U.8.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  warned  In  an  extended  forecast 
that  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  will  expe- 
rience extremely  hi^  levels  in  1965  and 
1986.  This  forecast  taidicates  that  1985  lake 
levels  wm  rise  two  to  three  Inches  above 
1984  levels,  peaking  at  approximately  six 
Inches  below  the  disastrous  1973  levels  In 
late  1985.  Already,  high  water  levels  have 
been  experienced,  with  particular  damage 
being  done  during  March  and  AptU  of  this 
year,  and 

"Whereas.  Through  IU  Detroit  district 
office.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  spe- 
dalisU  have  advised  officials  of  the  City  of 
St.  Clair  Shores.  Harrison  Township,  and  all 
communities  bordering  Ijike  St.  Oatr  and 
Lake  Erie  of  potentially  dangerous  lalte  con- 
ditions, posing  a  threat  not  only  to  area 
boaters  but  to  the  many  businesses  in  these 
communities  whoae  fortunes  are  directly 


tied  to  lake  oonditloos.  Additionally,  the  po- 
tential for  disastrous  shoreline  frnsion  also 
exists;  and 

"Whereas  In  view  of  the  dire  threat  poaed 
by  these  high  water  levels,  to  tbe  health 
and  safety  of  area  restdenU  and  visitors  and 
to  the  »rmrmny  of  the  many  communities 
bordering  Imke  St.  Clair  and  lalce  Erie,  the 
continued  and  expanded  support  of  the  UJS. 
Army  Corps  of  btgineers  is  called  for  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Jtesolted  by  the  SenaU  That  the  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body  hoeby  memori- 
ahae  the  CXmgress  of  the  United  States  to 
expand  tbe  nde  of  the  U.8.  Army  Corps  of 
Ikigineers  in  the  City  of  St.  Clair  Stiorea. 
HarriaoD  Township,  throughout  the  Lake 
St.  Clair  regian.  the  Lake  Erie  region,  and 
all  areas  affected  by  the  high  water  '*«m«f. 
which  oocmred  on  March  and  April  of  1985 
untU  the  end  of  1986  or  unto  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  lAke  Erie  water  levds  return  to  normal; 
and  be  it  further 

"Jtesoleedl  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Statea  House  of  Representatives,  the 
members  of  the  asirtiifmn  wnwf  .^if^^^]  ^^. 
egation.  and  to  the  UA  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers." 

POM-347.  A  resolutlan  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Shaman.  Texas,  regarding 
the  impositian  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standartb 
Act  on  local  government  as  '"«~^tTTt  by 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  'Uiittim  of 
Garcia  v.  San  Antmio  Mass  Transit  Author- 
ity case;  to  Uie  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-348.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  of  Cnebume,  Texas  regarding  the  Su- 
preme Coxixt  case  of  Garcia  v.  San  Antonio 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-249.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  HUo.  Hawaii  rdatlng 
to  the  Sofl  Conservation  Serrioe;  to  tbe 
Committee  aa  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

POM-2S0.  A  concurrent  reaolutloo  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Ftnanoe. 
"A  RisoLunoa  Uaonra  ns  Umna  Srans 

lanxiuL  Ravaaox  Sntvics  to  R^vsl  Its 

RuLiKs   CoacBomK  Ksmsa  Aamaas 

CoiraaiiPoaAimous  Raonms 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Intenal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  adopted  a  rule  under  sec- 
tion 374  (dX4)  of  the  United  States  Internal 
Revenue  C^ode  called  "adequate  contempo- 
raneous records"  which  calls  for  greatly  in- 
creased record  keeping  and  inconvenient 
and  difficult  paperwork  which  wQl  advoaely 
effect  many  New  Hampshire  businesses  and 
employees;  and 

"Whoeas.  this  rule  wOl  likely  result  in 
greater  oosU  to  budneas  and  individuals 
rather  than  in  any  increase  m  revenue  to 
the  federal  government;  and 

"Whereas,  this  rule  wQl  reduce  beneflU  to 
many  New  Hampshire  employees  whUe  rais- 
ing cosU  to  many  New  Hampshire  Inisiness- 
e8:and 

"Wboeas.  the  adequate  contemporaneous 
records  rule  seems  founded  on  a  presump- 
tion of  mistrust  toward  the  am»rij»*n  tax- 
payer, and 

"Whereas,  this  action  vastiy  ctHnpllcates 
rather  than  simplifies  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  and 

"Whoeas.  this  provision  once  more  adds 
grossly  to  the  burden  of  paperwork  already 
suffered  by  all  American  taxpayers;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 
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"KeMolved  bw  the  Senate,  the  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentative*  eoneurrintr. 

"That  the  UiUted  SUtes  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  hereby  urged  to  immediately 
repeal  this  nillnc  and 

"That  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  are  hereby  urged 
to  work  in  concert  for  tax  simplification 
across  the  board  so  that  businesses,  employ- 
ees, and  all  dtiaens  may  have  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  a 
greater  smse  that  it  treats  aU  taxpayers 
with  equity,  and  a  reduced  burden  of  paper- 
worlc  that  is  itself  an  unwritten  tax  upon 
the  dtiaens  of  this  nation;  and 

"That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  ^waker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  RepresentaUves.  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance committee,  the  House  Budget  and 
Ways  and  Means  committees,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  New  Hampshire  eongresaional 
delegaUon." 

POlf-asi.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

"H.2S«8 

"Whereas,  sportfishlng  provides  impor- 
tant recreational  and  economic  beneflU  to 
the  dtiaens  of  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  WUdlife 
and  Marine  Resources  Department  (depart- 
ment) is  the  state  agency  in  South  Carolina 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing, conserving,  and  developing  the  sUte's 
sportfishery  resources  and  hablUt:  and 

"Whereas,  the  department  also  has  re- 
sponsibility regarding  boating  access  and 
aquatic  education;  and 

"Whereas,  the  states  currently  do  not 
have  adequate  funding  for  sportfisheries 
management,  research,  develoiHnent,  and 
enhancement  activities;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recent  passage  of  Public 
I*w  98-369  created  the  Sportfislilng  and 
Boating  Enhancement  Fund  (Fund)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  much-needed  revenues 
to  the  states  for  the  further  development  of 
saltwater  and  fresh  water  sportfisheries  pro- 
grams, boating  access,  and  aquatic  educa- 
tion programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  proposed  that  sixty-six  million 
dollars  or  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  new 
money  to  be  generated  under  Public  Law 
9S-369  be  "impounded"  and  utilised  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  intended  by  Public 
Law  98-3«9;  and 

"Whereas,  the  source  of  fimds  for  the 
Sportfishlng  and  Boating  Enhancement 
Fund  is  not  from  general  treasury  funds 
but,  rather,  from  excise  taxes  on  sportfish- 
lng equipment,  a  portion  of  unrebated  mo- 
torboat  fuel  taxes,  and  custom  duties  on  im- 
ported watercraft  and  fishing  tackle;  and 

"Whereas,  virtually  all  of  these  newly  au- 
thorized funds  are  a  result  of  the  user-pay 
concept  and  represent  a  philosophy  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  administration;  and 

"Whereas,  to  use  these  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  those  embodied  in  Public  Law 
98-369  would  be  a  serious  break  in  faith 
with  the  fishing  and  boating  public  who  are 
being  taxed  for  the  medfic  purpose  of  sup- 
porttaig  sportfishlng  programs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  con- 
trary to  law  and  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
pasdng  Public  Iaw  98-369.  Now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives,  the  Senate  concurring: 


"That  the  monbers  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  ttie  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  by  this 
resolutlpn,  strongly  urge  the  Preddent  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take 
every  action  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Sportfi4iing  and  Boating  Enhancement 
Fund  (9und)  is  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
and  activities  embodied  in  Public  Law  98- 
369  and  that  monies  from  the  Fund  be  made 
available  beginning  on  October  1.  1985. 

"Be  itj  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Preddent  of 
the  Udted  SUtes:  to  the  Preddent  of 
United  $Utes  Senate:  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  9utes  House  of  Representatives;  to 
each  memlier  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gresdoml  Delegation;  and  to  the  Director 
of  the  qaiee  of  Managnnent  and  Budget  in 
Washington,  D.C." 

POM-853.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Florida;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdence,  and 
TranspcrUtlon. 

"Hot;s>  Mkmoriai.  No.  378 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  took  every  available  step  in  1979  to 
repeal  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal 
Project  through  the  adoption  of  chapter  79- 
167,  Lavas  of  Florida,  and 

"Whereas,  any  further  legislation  or 
action  irovidlng  for  the  deauthorization  of 
the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  requires 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and 

"Wheteas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  has  determined  that  the  Ooss  Flori- 
da Barge  Canal  Project  would  have  a  delete- 
rious effect  upon  the  ecology  of  the  sUte, 
would  adversely  effect  the  freshwater 
aquifers  of  the  sUte,  and  that  the  podtive 
benefits  of  the  project  would  be  outweighed 
by  its  negative  effect  on  the  sUtes'  environ- 
ment, add 

"Whenas,  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Florida  has  demonstrated  its  ongoing  dedi- 
cation to  the  preservation  of  the  environ- 
ment by  passing  legislation  to  preserve  its 
wetlandg  and  legislation  aimed  at  protecting 
the  sUta's  freshwater  aquifers,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Florida 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
take  whatever  action  Is  appropriate  to  pro^ 
vide  for  the  deauthorization  of  the  Ooss 
Florida  Barge  Canal  Project,  now,  there- 
fore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUt*  of  Florida: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
is  requested  to  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary t^  provide  for  the  deauthorization  of 
the  Cros  Florida  Barge  C^anal  Project. 

"Be  it  lurther  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
memori4  be  dispatched  to  the  Preddent  of 
the  United  SUtes,  to  the  Preddent  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  BUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  to  each  meml>er  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion to  tbe  United  SUtes  Congress." 

POM-J53.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Tyler,  Texas  relating 
to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-t54.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commisdon  on  Human  Relations  of  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  urging  the  Government 
of  Maryland  and  all  of  its  components  im- 
mediate]|r  sever  all  commercial  and  cultural 
relation^  both  direct  and  indirect,  with  the 
government  of  South  Africa  until  such  time 
as  that  government  esUblishes  a  policy  and 
atmospt:^re  which  will  allow  all  of  its  dtl- 
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sens  an  oppo  tunlty  to  participate  fully  in 
the  economic  political,  social  and  cultural 
structure  andlinstltutions  in  the  country;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


reports  of  committees 


The  f  olloti 
were  submiti 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Reft  47.  A  conciurent  resolution 
observing  theSOth  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

By  Mr.  EVAns,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  1166.  A  bill  to  faclUUte  the  adjudica- 
tion of  certala  claims  of  United  SUtes  na- 
tionals agalns^  Iran,  to  authorize  the  recov- 
ery of  cosU  Incurred  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
connection  with  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
United  SUtes  nationals  against  Iran,  and 
for  other  pun^oees  (Rept  No.  99-78). 


INTROD 

jo: 


ON  OF  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


The  folloi^lng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  ^trodu<»d.  read  the  first 
and  second  J  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.  I   BYRD    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SntOR J  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Warmer,  and 
Mr.  RdcKzrxLLKR): 
S.  1248.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  naUonal  coal 
imports  reporting  program  to  provide  an  in- 
formation bade  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
monitor  trendy  in  U.S.  coal  imports  and  de- 
velop natlonall  policy  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United;  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  I 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  XVHI  and 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  oC  respiratory  care  services  for 
ventilator-dependent  individuals  under  med- 
icare and  medicaid;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I 

By  Mr.  BEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Do- 
taaacii  Mr.  Borer.  Mr.  Snots,  Mr. 
Hxpiiii^  Bdr.  Orasslet.  Mr.  Baccds, 
and  iSA.  Matsoraga): 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  targeted 
Jobs  tax  credit  for  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  OOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  JoKMSTOR): 
S.  1251.  A  biU  entiUed  "The  Natural  Gas 
Utilization  Act  of  1985":  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  lORAMM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
StiouJ  and  Mr.  Domxrici): 
S.  1252.  A  bffll  to  clarify  and  augment  cer- 
tain provldong  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act  of  1984  regarding  the  certificate  of  reg- 
istration procedures  for  foreign  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
TransporUtioa. 

By  Mr.  DtCONCmi: 
S.  1253.  A  bill  to  designate  the  "James  A. 
Walsh  United]  SUtes  Courthouse";  to  the 
C^ommittee    o^    Environment    and    Public 
Works.  I 

By  Mr.  (3RASSLEY: 
S.  1254.  A  bil  to  provide  for  an  equiUble 
reduction  of  liability  of  contractors  with  the 
United  SUtes  lin  certain  cases,  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  system  for  indemnification 
by  the  United  SUtes  of  its  contractors  for  11- 
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ability  in  excess  of  reasonably  available  fi- 
nancial protection,  and  for  other  purpose*; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GORE: 
S.  1255.  A  bill  to  establish  the  NaUonal 
Commlsdon  on  Bioethlcs:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
SmPSOH.  Mr.  PxToa,  Mr.  Orassixt, 
and  Mr.  Hxuu): 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  706  of  UUe 
5.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  strengthen  the  Ju- 
dicial review  providons  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  by  giving  courte  more  au- 
thority to  overturn  unfair  agency  action:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Jtididary. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mrchxix): 
S.  1257.  A  bill  to  provide  that  extended 
unemployment  benefits  or  Federal  supple- 
mental benefiU  will  not  be  denied  to  an  in- 
dividual where  the  individual  was  not  active- 
ly engaged  in  seeking  work  because  he  was 
testifying   before   Congress   or   a   Federal 
agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  OARN: 
S.  1258.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restricUons 
on  the  use  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the 
SUte  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  fence  located  on  such  tract 
to  the  Armory  Board,  SUte  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  raid,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EVANS  (fw  himself,  Mr.  Mxiz- 
ERBAUic,  Mr.  DAiiroaiB.  Mr.  Eagix- 
tor.  Mr.  Hsmt.  Mr.  WnacxR.  Mr. 
PsozMnx.    Mr.    DmBmnaxa.    Mr. 
CoHXR.  Mr.  iRomrx,  Mr.  Matsuraca. 
Mr.  LAUiaaaaao.  Mr.  Goktok.  Mr. 
BoscHwnz.    Mr.    Fb-l.    and    Mr. 
Baucds): 
S.  Res.  178.  Resolution  to  urge  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  to  retain  the  current 
automolrile  fud  economy  standard;  to  the 
Committee    on    Commerce,    Sdenoe.    and 
TransporUtion. 


STATEOyfENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
Bn.ia  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SncoH): 

S.  1248.  A  bUl  to  esteblish  a  naUonal 
coal  imports  reporting  program  to  pro- 
vide an  information  base  to  permit  the 
Congress  to  monitor  trends  in  the  U.S. 
coal  imports  and  develop  national 
policy  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  and  Mr. 
Simon,  and  the  test  of  the  legislation 
appear  earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DoMENici,     Mr.     BoREH,     Mr. 

SYiots,  Mr.  Heflih,  Mr.  Orass- 

LK7.  Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr.  Mat- 

stthaga): 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the 
targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  for  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


KZTERsioR  OP  TAStsno  jou  TAX  aiB>rr 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  EtoMBQCi], 
and  others,  a  5-year  extension  of  the 
current  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Pro- 
gram, including  two  amendments 
which  will  broaden  the  current  narrow 
definition  of  "handicapped  individual" 
and  will  increase  the  eligibility  period 
for  public  welfare  recipients.  Without 
immediate  congressional  action,  this 
program  will  die  at  the  end  of  1985. 

The  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  tTJTC] 
is  an  unique  Jobs  program.  No  expen- 
sive Government  agency  runs  it.  No 
exoeasive  redtape  lessens  its  effective- 
ness. Rather.  TJTC  offers  financial  in- 
centives in  the  form  of  tax  credits  to 
employers  who  hire  people  from  the 
targeted  group.  This  legislation  is  simi- 
lar to  legislation  extending  the  credit 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  1981.  1982. 
and  1984.  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
should  not  permit  an  effective  and  rev- 
enue-enhancing program  to  die. 

Targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  encourages 
private  sector  onployers  to  hire  TJTC- 
ellgible  people  by  providing  tax  cred- 
its. To  be  eligible  for  TJTC,  a  poten- 
tial employee  must  be  certified  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  following 
groups: 

First,  handioyiped  individtials  eligi- 
ble for  vocational  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices. 

Second,  economically  disadvantaged 
students— age  18  to  24. 

Third,  economically  disadvantaged 
Vietnam-era  veterans. 

Fourth,  supplemental  security 
income  [SSI]  recipients. 

Fifth,  general  assistance— welfare- 
recipients. 

sixth,  economically  disadvantaged 
cooperative  education  students— age 
16  to  19. 

Seventh,  economically  disadvan- 
taged former  convicts. 

Eighth,  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  [AFDCl  recipients  and 
work  incentive  [WIN]  registrants,  and 

Ninth,  economically  disadvantaged 
summer  youth  employees. 

An  employer  who  hires  a  person  cer- 
tified as  a  member  of  one  of  these 
groups  receives  a  tax  credit  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  first  $6,000  of  the  first 
year's  wages  and  up  to  one  quarter  of 
the  first  $6,000  of  the  second  year's 
wages.  However,  with  respect  to  the 
economically  disadvantaged  summer 
youth  employees,  the  credit  is  equal  to 
85  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  earned 
between  May  1  and  September  15. 

No  employer  is  compelled  to  hire  a 
person  from  a  targeted  group.  Rather, 
the  tax  credit  gives  employers  the  in- 
centive to  hire  the  disadvantaged  and 
it  gives  the  disadvantaged  something 
which  they  might  not  otherwise 
have— a  fair  chance  to  find  meaningful 
and  productive  employment. 


As  more  people  leave  the  Federal 
and  State  welfare  rolls  to  become  pro- 
ductive, tax-paying  citiaenB,  the  net 
cost  of  this  program  has  actually 
proven  to  be  negative.  This  ronarka- 
ble  program  actually  helps  people  and 
society  without  incrouting  Govern- 
ment spending  or  increasing  the  defi- 
cit. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  we  have  held 
numerous  hearings  and  meetings— 
both  here  in  Washington  and  in  our 
home  States— on  the  effect  of  TJTC.  I 
have  heard  from  employees  who,  be- 
cause of  this  program,  have  been  able 
to  find  Jobs.  For  some.  TJTC  has  been 
the  (mly  viable  way  to  extracate  them- 
selves from  unemployment.  i>overty, 
and  public  assistance.  I  have  heard 
employers.  State  officials,  and  local 
leaders  praise  TJTC  as  a  program 
which  woita. 

While  the  program  has  been  in  exist- 
ence since  1978.  it  has  never  been  fully 
utilized.  Without  this  5-year  exten- 
sion, the  program  will  die  an  unfair 
and  premature  death.  The  program 
needs  continuity  and  permanency 
until  we  eliminate  the  problems  which 
TJTC  was  designed  to  correct.  More 
businesses  need  to  discover  mH  use 
this  program.  A  5-year  extension  will 
provide  the  stability  necessary  to  allow 
employers  to  incorporate  TJTC  into 
thcdr  long-range  plans. 

The  5-year  extension  of  the  Target- ' 
ed  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Proiram  is  a  sig- 
nificant opportunity  for  this  country 
to  use  a  proven  and  effective  method 
to  reduce  personal  dependency,  gov- 
ernmental paternalism,  and  the 
budget  deficit  by  giving  employers  suf- 
ficient incentive  to  hire  people  off  the 
welfare  rolls  and  allow  them  to 
become  productive,  tax-pasring  citi- 
zens. Without  this  program,  many 
people  will  never  have  a  fair  chance  to 
prove  themselves  and  make  it  on  their 
own. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  as  well  as  my  other  origi- 
nal cosponsors  for  their  unqualified 
support.  I  believe  that  when  the  other 
Senators  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine our  legislation,  the  merits  of 
the  program  and  the  beneficial  effects 
which  this  program  has  had  in  their 
States,  they  will  again  Join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  and  this  legislation  will  be 
expeditiously  enacted.  I  urge  all  my 
fellow  Senators  to  Join  us  in  cospon- 
soring  of  this  legislation,  and  I  hope 
the  5-year  extension  of  this  proven 
program  will  be  expeditiously  enacted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  printed  in  the  Rxoobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoHD,  as  follows: 

S.  1250 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Com/ret*  aatenMed, 
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BRNBION  or  TASCBRD  MM  TAX 
CnEMT  POB  •  TSAI& 

Puvgnph  (3)  of  MeUon  51(e)  of  the  In- 
ternal   Revenue   Code   of    1M4    (deflninc 
WMM)  ia  Mnmrtfd  by  atriklnc  out  "198S" 
and  Inaeitlnc  in  lieu  Uiereof  "19M". 
SK.  t  mmns  or  TABGRiD  GWNin. 

(a)  VocAXioMAL  RauBiuTATim  Rdb- 
■Ai — SeeUon  SKdMS)  of  tbe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (deflntnc  vocatloaal  retaap 
bnttatlon  referral)  is  m— wy^  by  ctriklnc 
out  ao  much  of  aubparagiaith  <B)  as  pre- 
oedea  dauK  (i)  and  tiMertint  in  lieu  tboreof: 

"(B)  la  eligible  to  receive  rebabOltattve 
aervioea  purauant  to—". 

(b)  nuoaa  DnuM  Which  881  ahb  Oar- 

DAL  AtHRAMH  RKmORa  MAT  QDAUTT.— 

(1)  881  a»Jfuuna.-8ectlop  61(dX5)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1M4  (defln- 
Int  881  redpienta)  ta  M«f«t4rt  iqr  stiikinc 
out  "precmidoyraent  period"  and  inaertlnc 
in  lieu  thereof  "ISO-day  period  endinc  oo 
tbe  hiring  date". 

(3)  QaoMAL  aauttuKM  uaFmn.— Sec- 
tion SKdXCXA)  of  auch  code  (defining  gen- 
eral aariatanee  redpienta)  ia  amended  by 
atrlking  out  "period  of  not  leaa  than  M  dva 
ending  within  tbe  preemployment  period" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "period  of  not 
leaa  than  flO  days  ending  within  the  180-day 
period  ending  on  the  hiring  date". 

(c)  ttrgLina  Dash.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  tliia  aeetion  ahall  apply  to  indivld- 


Whlld  FDA  was  passed  to  limit  the 
demaiul   for   gas,   the   Natural    Gas 
Policy  4ct  [NGPA]  was  passed  to  stim- 
ulmte  the  exploration  for  and  develop- 
ment Of  new  gas  aouroes.  The  NOPA 
has  pitvlded  the  frameworic   for  a 
transition     to     a    decontrolled     gas 
marltetJ  The  supply  impetus  provided 
by  the  JNOPA  has  been  both  obvious 
and  enmuraging.  The  gas  market  went 
from  sl^ortages  to  surpluses.  Natural 
gas    reserve     additions     fttnu     1980 
throuKb  IMS  equaled  102  percent  of 
gas  production,  compared  to  only  48 
peroentlin  the  1968-78  period— exclud- 
ing the  11-year  addition  of  the  Prudhoe 
Bay,  A^  discovery. 
ICany'  believe  that  the  restrictions 
(m  electric  utilities  and  large 
'  plants  by  FUA  were  ill  con- 
that  the  success  of  NOPA 
.ting  new  gas  supplies  pre- 
le  need  to  retain  FUA.  This 
18  given  support  in   1981 
when  a  portion  of  FDA  was  repealed. 
As  maildated  in  the  original  legisla- 
tion, existing  powerplants  and  MFBI, 
pre-197i,  will  not  be  required  to  be  off 

^ _««_«„ ,  „  ™„,„    *•■  ^y   ^'*®-  However,  new  electric 

uala  I'^itwc  work  for  anmpl^er  aftw    utility  i^nts  and  MFBI's  stiU  may  not 
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December  31.  1965.  in  taxable  yeara  ending 
after  auch  date* 


By  Mr.  DOMENId  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  JoHmroir): 
&  1251.  A  tdU  entitled  the  "Natural 
Oas  Dtiliiation  Act  of  1985;  to  the 
Ctmmiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

RATDIAL  OAS  OnLBATiaH  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENId.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  a  biU  to  repeal 
certain  restrlctfaHis  of  the  Fuel  Dse 
Act  of  1978  (FDA]  and  to  repeal  the 
Incremental  pricing  requirements  of 
the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978 
[NOPAl.  The  proposed  bill  is  identical 
to  the  amendments  in  8.  1715,  which 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  on  July 
29,  1983.  I  am  detaching  the  Fuel  Dse 
Act  and  incremental  pridtag  from 
other  o(mtentious  issues  because  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  would  agree  the  long 
overdue  action  is  needed  for  providing 
future  energy  alternatives  ai^  more 
importantly,  an  optlan  of  achieving  a 
cleaner  environment. 

The  Fuel  Dse  Act  [FDA]  was  en- 
acted in  1978  to  shift  electric  utility 
plants  and  ma)or  industrial  fuel-burn- 
ing Installations  [MFBI]  from  oil  and 
natural  gas  to  coaL  The  FDA  was 
largely  In  req)onae  to  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973  which  highlighted  the 
dependence  on  unstable  imported  oil 
sources  and  the  gas  supply  shortages 
of  the  mld-1970's.  which  were  induced 
by  the  regulatory  scheme  then  in 
place.  Nearly  25  years  of  Federal  weU- 
head  price  regulation  has  kept  the 
price  of  gas  below  the  market  clearing 
levels,  thereby  discouraging  the  explo- 
ration for,  and  production  of,  this 
energy  source. 


use  gas  las  an  energy  source.  A  major 
fuel  bulling  installation  is  any  indus- 
trial boj  ler,  cogenerator,  turbine,  or  In- 
ternal c  >mbustion  engines  with  a  fuel 
Imput  capacity  in  excess  of  100 
MMBtu  per  hour. 

With  :he  preclusion  of  gas  the  op- 
tions available  for  future  electricity 
generatmn  are  limited  to  nuclear,  coal, 
foreign  imports,  or  to  postponing  con- 
struction. Each  of  these  options  has 
problem^  which  may  delay  Its  timely 
developiient.  For  Instance,  nucdear 
power  Uu  been  plagued  with  a  history 
of  regulatory,  economic,  and  construc- 
tion delay  problems.  The  coal-flred 
electricity  generation  can  be  a  viable 
energy  alternative;  however,  due  to 
the  environmental  requirements  on 
coal  coi^ustlon  and  emission  control 
of  sulfuf  dioxide,  the  cost  of  coal-fired 
fadlitiei  can  equal  or  out  pace  nuclear 
facilities  on  capital  investments.  Pur- 
thermo^,  even  when  equipped  with 
predpltitors,  scrubbers,  and  other  pol- 
lution oontrol  systems,  coal  combus- 
tion still  produces  more  pollution  than 
gas  conibustlon.  Natural  gas  combus- 
tion pr^uces  virtually  no  sulfur  diox- 
ide (8C»),  particulate  matters,  solid 
waste,  and  significantly  less  nitrogen 
oxides  and  water  pollution  than  coal 
combusilon.  In  fact,  natural  gas  has 
always  ^een,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  cleanest  fossil  fuel.  The  importa- 
tion of  electrical  power  and  Industrial 
products  has  had  negative  impacts  on 
domestii  employment,  gross  national 
product  I  [ONP],  and  the  balance  of 
trade  leflcit.  Electricity  Imported 
from  Canada  Is  projected  to  Increase 
from  171800  glgawatt  hours  in  1981  to 
35,000  [Igawatt  hours  In  1995  and 
result  14  the  cancellation  of  five  coal- 
fired    iibwerplants    in    Northwestern 


Dnited  Statfa-3,519  megawatts.  Post- 
poning new  bonstruction  is  not  a  long 
term  option, because  regardless  of  the 
economic  growth  rate,  new  capacity 
will  be  needdd  sooner  or  later. 

Because  We  are  committed  to  the 
protection  M  our  environment,  we 
need  to  recognise  that  the  inherent 
cleanliness  of  gas  is  beneficial  to  the 
environment  and  energy  consumers. 
Select  gas  Mae  can  be  a  low  cost 
method  of  4nvln>nmental  ccmipliance 
without  sacrlfidng  our  economic 
growth  in  energy  <x)6t  and  manufac- 
turing prodf  cti<m.  The  simultaneous 
combustion  pi  gas  and  less  environ- 
mental attractive  fuels— for  example, 
high  sulfur  coal  or  oil— under  the 
bubble  voMcs  can  offer  us  the  benefits 
I  mmtioneci  earUer.  With  the  select 
gas  use  we  ckn  reduce  our  dependence 
on  importedl  oil.  increase  use  of  our 
abundant  domestic  coal  and  gas  re- 
sources, m4int.^tn  our  air  quality 
standards,  and  enhance  the  employ- 
ment outlocv  for  Eastern  and  Mid- 
western coiJ  miners.  For  the  energy 
consumers,  i^ect  use  can  cut  over  all 
fuel  costs,  reduce  our  susceptibility  to 
fuel  supply  disruptions,  and  increase 
flexibility  Injdting  new  f adliUes. 

The  benefits  of  select  use  via  the 
bubble  polliiy  have  been  proven  al- 
ready in  ma^  operating  facilities  in 
Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Even  though  the  success  of  select 
use  win  depend  on  site-specific  varia- 
bles, such  asi  emission  limits,  fuel  cost 
differentials,  and  equipment  type,  the 
potential  for  It  Is  great  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  report,  "Evalua- 
tion of  the  ftavironmental  and  other 
Benefits  of  the  Selected  Dse  of  Natu- 
ral Oas"  by  the  Environmental  Re- 
search and  T^hnology,  Inc.,  dated  No- 
vember 1983 'Concludes  that  select  gas 
use  not  only  reduces  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  but  also  reduces  nitrogen 
oxides  emiss^ns  and  waste  ash.  From 
an  economic^  point  of  view,  It  Is  gener- 
ally less  expensive  for  select  gas  use 
than  use  of  aicrubbers  to  achieve  pollu- 
tion reductiohs. 

Sulfur  oxide  can  be  controlled  by 
either  removing  sulfur  from  the  fuel 
or  svOfur  oxide  from  the  products  of 
combustion,  however,  current  technol- 
ogies, such  tk  acnibtoen  or  coal  clean- 
ing, generally  are  capital  intensive 
with  high 
cost  or  do 
degree  of 

I  undi 
trogen 


,ting  and  maintenance 
provide  the  necessary 
oxide  controL 

that  there  is  a  new  ni- 
control  strategy,  which 
utilizes  natural  gas.  called  rebumlng. 
It  involves  the  reduction  of  nitrogen 
oxides  In  the  fiimace  by  downstream 
injection  and  burning  natural  gas.  It 
appears  that  this  technology  is  capa- 
ble of  reduci  og  nitrogen  oxides  by  50 
to  60  percen  beyond  the  current  new 
source  performance  standard  level. 
EPA  Is  currently  conducting  research 


programs  to 


evaluate  the  potential  of 
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this  technique  for  v»plicati(m  to  D.8. 
boUers.  The  use  of  natural  gas  can  also 
generate  more  reactive  and  high  cap- 
ture efficiency  of  sorbent  Injection 
technology  for  enhanced  sulfur  oxide 
reduction.  Oas  has  the  unique  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  simultaneous  ap- 
plications of  rebum  and  sorbent  injec- 
tion technologies  in  the  aame  boilers. 
The  potential  benefits  of  wider  use  of 
gas  are  both  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic such  that  we  can  lower  the 
energy  costs  and  improve  air  quality. 

A  report  issued  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  on  BCarch  23. 1982,  en- 
tiUed,  "A  Market  Approach  to  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Could  Reduce  Compli- 
ance Costs  Without  Jeopardizing 
Clean  Air  Ooals,"  suggrated  that  a 
market  approach,  rather  than  com- 
mand and  control  regulation,  can  save 
Industry  90  percent  in  pollution  abate- 
ment cost.  The  cost  of  saving  can  be 
translated  to  over  $35  billion  of  capital 
outlays.  Thus,  the  FDA  is  impeding  a 
cost-effective  technology  for  reducing 
air  poUutants. 

The  combined  implementation  of 
the  Fuel  Dse  Act  and  incremental  pric- 
ing requirements  maintains  economic 
Inefficiencies  on  the  marketplace.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  natural  gas  has 
been  recognized  as  a  superior  fuel  for 
utilities  and  industrial  iMUers. 
Throughout  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's  natural  gas  was  encouraged  for 
such  use  by  polluticm  control  meas- 
ures. With  pricing  controls  and  in- 
creased usage  of  natural  gas,  the  im- 
t)alance  l>etween  supply  and  demand 
worsened  during  the  1970's.  Some 
feared  that  future  supplies  might  not 
be  adequate  for  both  small— residen- 
tial/commercial—and  large— utility /in- 
dustrial-users; hence,  the  incremental 
pricing  theory  was  Intended  to  shelter 
the  small  users  by  allocating  expensive 
gas  to  large  users  and  to  promote  con- 
servation and  coal  conversion  by  large 
users.  Incremental  pricing  requires 
that  gas  rate  for  certain  industrial 
boilers  must  be  set  at  rough  parity 
with  residual  oil,  even  if  gas  would 
otherwise  l)e  less  expensive.  However, 
the  increased  costs  placed  an  undue 
burden  on  the  utilities  and  on  residen- 
tial and  commercial  users,  who  are  ba- 
sically dependent  on  the  utilities  for 
their  energy  needs.  Therefore,  incre- 
mental pricing  not  only  falls  to  protect 
the  small  consumers,  but  also  distorts 
the  supply  and  demand  of  natural  gas. 
Incremental  Pricing  is  also  inhibiting 
the  potential  displacement  of  import- 
ed oil  by  domestic  natural  gas;  even 
though  over  95  percent  of  our  natural 
gas  is  derived  from  domestic  sources, 
while  roughly  30  percent  of  our  oil  Is 
imported. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  supply  of 
gas  In  the  long  run  would  not  be  as  at- 
tractive as  It  seems  now,  and  speculate 
on  how  large  the  excess  capability  Is 
and  how  long  it  will  last.  Because  of 
this,  they  would  claim  the  repeal  of 


the  Fuel  Dse  Act  and  incremental  pric- 
ing provisions  is  a  risky  step.  The  pre- 
liminary finding  of  a  1984  Natural  Oas 
Reserve  r^wrt  issued  by  the  American 
Oas  Association  coupled  with  the 
Annual  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration [EIA]  report  indicates  that 
total  DJB.  gas  reserves  have  increased 
since  the  end  of  1980— that  is  aggre- 
gate reserve  additions  for  the  Dnited 
States  have  exceeded  aggregate  pro- 
duction for  the  4  years— 1981.  1982. 

1983,  and  1984.  Natural  gas  reserves 
reported  by  the  30  largest  reserve 
holders  showed  that  in  1984  reserve 
additions  were  about  7,355  Bcf— up 
1.302  Bcf  from  a  year  earlier.  To  an 
even  greater  extent,  major  gas  trans- 
portatitm  companies  reported  strong 
increases   in   their  total   reserves   in 

1984.  This  sample  of  gas  transporta- 
tion companies  accounted  for  2,071 
Bcf  of  reserve  additions  in  1984,  as 
compared  to  1,467  Bcf  of  reserve  addi- 
tions in  1983,  and  1.567  Bcf  in  1982. 
Clearly,  the  market  is  no  longer  re- 
stricted to  the  supply  available,  but  it 
is  restricted  on  the  demand  side 
through  FDA  and  this  wUl  eventually 
feed  back  to  the  production  side  of  the 
market. 

Natural  gas  production  in  the  Dnited 
States  In  1984  rel>ounded  from  the 
previous  year's  level.  The  top  30  pro- 
ducers Increased  3.9  percent  to  a  level 
of  8,711  Bcf.  The  statistics  also  indi- 
cate that  in  1984  new  discoveries  rep- 
resented a  higher  percentage  of  the 
major  company  reserve  additions  than 
a  year  ago.  In  1984,  total  new  gas  addi- 
tions were  90.2  percent  of  the  reserves 
added  by  the  top  30  reserve  holders.  In 
1983,  this  percentage  was  75  percent. 
AOA  estimates  that  1985  domestic 
unused  production  capability  will  be 
about  2.9  Tcf .  up  from  2.8  Tcf  in  1984. 
However  natural  gas  production  in 
1985  wiU  be  limited  again  by  the 
demand  of  natiu«l  gas.  It  is  evldoit 
that  the  short  term  gas  supply  outiook 
is  very  good  with  persisting  excess  do- 
mestic deliverabllity.  The  long-term 
ouUook  Is  also  positive.  We  have 
reason  to  hoi>e  that  D.S.  natural  gas 
supplies  from  the  lower  48  States  can 
be  consistent  through  the  end  of  the 
century.  But,  as  In  the  ease  of  oil,  ura- 
nium, and  coal,  gas  supplies  are  not 
guaranteed.  To  a  large  degree,  it  de- 
pends on  government  policy.  Competi- 
tive pricing  In  the  free  mariiet  will 
only  Improve  supply. 

In  summary,  I  strongly  believe  that 
Increased  use  of  natural  gas  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
fuels  could  meet  our  environmental 
mandates,  benefit  the  energy  consum- 
ers, and  Improve  our  economic  out- 
look. I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  new 
powerplants  and  large  industrial  trail- 
ers should  l)e  gas-fired.  However.  I  do 
believe  It  Is  a  choice  that  needs  to  l>e 
made  by  the  plant  operators  and  it 
cannot  be  made  effectively  by  legisla- 
tors. Plant  operators  need  the  utmost 


of  flexibility  in  making  their  plant 
energy  decUon.  Iiecauae  such  flexft>a- 
ity  encourages  efficiency  and  creativi- 
ty. FDA  blocks  this  flexibility.  There- 
fore I  am  introducing  this  trill  today  to 
repeal  such  restricti(ms  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  tills  bilL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  t>e  printed  In  the 
Rbooio. 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  tw  printed  in  Uie 
Raooao  as  follows:  i 

8.1251 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Reifruentatlve*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Cononaa  OMtewMed, 

Bacnam  1.  (a)  Shobt  trlk.— Thla  Act  may 
be  cited  aa  tbe  "Natural  Oaa  UtOlaatkm  Act 
of  1965". 

(b)  Tasls  or  Cuaiaaia.— 

TABLS  or  OOHTBna 
Sec  1. 8tiort  title:  table  of  oontenta. 
Sec.  101.  Repeal  of  certain  aecUona  of  tlie 
Poweiplant     and     Induatrlal 
Fuel  Uae  Act  of  1978. 
8ec  102.  Conf orming  Amendments. 
8ee.  103.  Repeal  of  Incremental  Pricing  Re- 

QUlFBOIdlte. 

Sec.  104.  Effective  Date. 

IBSAL  or  CBRAIM  aBCTIOHS  OT  THE  TOWtM- 

ruart  am  umamua.  fob.  vsi  act  or  itTa 
Sac.  101.  (a)  Tbe  following  aeetlona  of  tbe 
Powerplant  and  Induatrlal  Pud  Uae  Act  of 
1978  (42  VAC.  8M1  et  acq.)  are  repealed: 

(1)  aeetlona  103  (aX16).  (aX18).  (aXI9). 
and  (aX29>— (42  V&C.  8302  (aXlS).  (aXlS). 
(aX19).  •Dd(aX29»: 

(2)  aeetlona  201  and  302  (42  VB.C.  8311 
and  8312): 

(3)  aectkm  302  (42  U.8.C.  8342): 

(4)  aectlOD  401  (42  U.8.C.  8371): 

(5)  aectkm  402  (42  UJB.C.  8372):  and 

(6)  aecdon  405  (42  UAC.  8375). 

(b)  Tbe  table  of  oontenta  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Induatrlal  Fuel  Uae  Act  of  1978  la 
amended  by  atriking  the  Itema  relating  to 
tlie  aeetlona  repealed  l>y  aubaectkm  (a)  of 
thisaectlon. 

oonoucniG  AMxmnfBrra 
Sac.  102.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Power- 
plant  and  Induatrlal  Fuel  Uae  Act  of  1976 
(42  V&C.  8301)  ia  amended  by  atriking  "and 
major  fuel-bumlng  inatallatlona"  and  "and 
new"  wherever  theae  ptuaaea  appear. 

(b)  Section  103  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
duatrlal Puel  Uae  Act  of  1978  (42  VAC. 
8302)  ia  amended— 

(1)  in  aubaection  (axlSXB).  by— 

(A)  atriking  dauae  (Uxni): 

(B)  atriking  ";  or"  at  the  end  of  dauae  (U) 
(11),  and  inaerting  a  period  in  ita  place:  and 

(C)  inaerting  "and"  at  the  end  of  dauae 
(Uxi): 

(2)  in  aubaection  (aX15).  by  atriking  "or 
major  fud-bumlng  inatallation"  and  "or 
new"  wtierever  these  pluaaea  appear. 

(3)  in  aubaection  (aX20),  by  atriking  "or 
major  fud-bumlng  inatallatloa"; 

(4)  by  rwdealgnattng  aubaectlons  (aX17). 
(aX30).  (aX21).  (aX32),  (aX23).  (aX34). 
(aX25).  (aX36).  (aX27).  and  (aX28)  aa  8ul>- 
aectlona  (aX16).  (aX17).  (aX18).  (aX19), 
(axaO),  (aX21),  (aX22),  (aX33).  (aX34).  and 
(aX26): 

(5)  in  aubaection  (b),  by  striking  "or  major 
fud-bumlng  Inatallatton"  wtierever  thia 
phraae  appears:  i 
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(6)  in  milMection  (bXlXD).  by  striking  ev- 
erytbinc  after  "aynthetic  cu  involved"  and 
Inwrtinc  In  iU  place  a  period:  and 

(7)  by  striklnc  nibMctlon  (bXS).  and  re- 
derignatlny  subsection  (bX4)  as  subsection 
(bX3). 

(c)  Section  104  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  VAC. 
8303)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  apply  in 
aU  the  States.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
except  Hawaii  and  Alaska.". 

(d)  Section  303  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UAC. 
8343)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "or  installation"  and  "or  in- 
stallations" wherever  the  phrases  appear. 

(2)  by  striking  "or  302"  wherever  the 
phrase  appears: 

(3)  by  striking  subsection  (aX3): 

(4)  by  amendtaig  subsection  (bXl)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(1)  The  Secretary  may  prohibit, 
by  rule,  the  use  of  natural  gas  or  petroleum 
under  seiction  301(b)  in  existing  electric 
powerplants.": 

(5)  In  subsection  (bX3).  by  striking  "or 
major  fuel-burning  instaUatlon":  and 

(«)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (bX3)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  such 
rules  Shan  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  with  respect  to 
which  a  comparable  prohibition  was  issued 
by  order.". 

(e)  Sectifm  403  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (43  U.S.C 

8373)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl).  "major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation,  or  other  unit"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  this  phrase 
and  "installation,  or  unit"  and  the  coouua 
immediately  inecedlng  this  phrase: 

(3)  In  subsection  (aX2).  "installation,  or 
other  unit"  and  the  comma  immediately 
preceding  that  phrase,  and  "installation,  or 
unit"  and  the  comma  immediately  preced- 
ing that  phrase: 

(3)  in  subsection  (aX2).  the  last  sentence; 
and 

(4)  subsection  (aX3). 

(f)  Section  404  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8374)  Is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  in  subsection  (c).  "new  or"  in  the 
phrase  "aivUcable  to  any  new  or  existing 
electric  powerplant":  and 

(3)  subsection  (g). 

(g)  Section  701  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 

8411)  is  amended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (b). 
"or  Installation": 

(2)  subsection  (c): 

(3)  in  the  titie  of  subsection  (d).  "And  Ex- 
emptions": 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(dXl),  "or  any  petition  for  any  order  grant- 
ing an  exonption  (or  permit)": 

(5)  In  subsection  (dXlXB).  "or  in  the  con- 
sideration of  such  petition.": 

(6)  in  subsection  (f ).  "or  a  petition  for  an 
exemption  (or  permit)  under  this  Act  (other 
than  under  section  402  or  404).";  and 

(7)  subsection  (g). 

(h)  Section  702  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  UJ3.C. 

8412)  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  In  the  titie  of  subsection  (a).  "Or  Ex- 
emption"; 

(2)  in  8Ub8ecti(Hi  (a),  "or  granting  an  ex- 
emption (or  permit)": 

(3)  subsection  (b).  and  redesignating  sub- 
section (c)  as  subsection  (b); 

(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (as  redesignated),  "or  by  the  denial  of 
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a  petitioQ  for  an  order  granting  an  exemp- 
tion (or  permit)  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b).": 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bXl)  (ss redesignated),  "such  rule,  order,  or 
denial  is  published  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)"  and  faserting  in  its  place  "such  rule,  or 
order  is  published  under  subsection  (a)"; 

(6)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (asi redesignated),  "the  rule,  order,  or 
denial"  a|id  inserting  in  its  place  "the  rule 
or  order": 

(7)  In  9ie  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(bX2)  (as  redesignated),  "(or  denial  there- 
of)"; and 

(8)  in  subsection  (bX3)  (as  redesignated), 
"any  such  rule,  order,  or  denial"  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "any  such  rule  or  order". 

(i)  Section  711  of  the  PDwerplant  and  In- 
dustrial fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (47  U,S.C 


8421)  is  ayiended  by  striking  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  slibsection  (a),  "or  major  fuel-burn- 
ing installation". 

(J)  Section  721  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8431)  is  amended  by  striking  subsection  (c) 
and  rededgnating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (c). 

(k)  Section  723  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8433)  Is  atnended  by  striking  subsection  (b) 
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restrictions  si  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and 
the  incovmoital  pricing  provisions 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act. 
These  two  provisions  represent  the 
thinking  of  ai  bygone  era  in  which  the 
Congress  asstuned  that  through  regu- 
lation and  •nd  use  restrictions,  we 
could  better  allocate  precious  natural 
resources  thi^  could  the  marketplace. 
Experience  hks  shown  Just  how  wrong 
we  can  be. 

We  all  assumed  during  the  gas  short- 
age days  of  tlie  late  seventies  that  nat- 
ural gas  wa^  a  premium  fuel  which 
was  so  quickly  disappearing  that  the 
remaining  quantities  should  be  limited 
to  those  uses  we  considered  of  the 
highest  priority.  Had  we  more  clearly 
viewed  our  anual  situation,  we  would 
have  realized  that  the  "shortage"  of 
the  seventies  was  an  artificial  one.  cre- 
ated by  Ooyemment  price  controls 
which  stripp^  the  industry  of  any  in- 
centives to  ei^lore  and  drill.  For  all  its 
faults,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  restored  some  of  those  incentives 
and  touched! off  one  of  the  greatest 
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8433)  Is  atnended  by  striking  subsection  (b)  oud  touched  |  off  one  of  the  greatest 
and  redesignating  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  drilling  booms  in  history.  Indeed,  for 
«nh-«.M«-.  /K^  .„M  ,o^  tijg  touith  year  in  a  row  we  have  dis- 

covered more  gas  reserves  than  we 
have  produce^ 

At  the  same  time,  however.  Federal 
price  controls  and  end  use  restrictions 
caused  the  same  natural  gas  market 
which  had  previously  been  in  short 
supply  to  betome  glutted.  By  repeal- 
ing the  Fuel  Dse  Act  and  incremental 
pricing  provisions,  we  will  restore  to  a 
large  and  arfajitrarily  selected  group  of 
end  users  the  right  to  again  select  nat- 
ural gas  as  their  fuel  of  choice.  This 
selection  process  will  be  governed  by 
market  forced  not  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. I 

Mr.  President,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  what  we  seek  to  do  in  this 
bill.  In  1981.  We  repealed  that  portion 
of  the  Fuel  I|8e  Act  which  prohibited 
the  use  of  natural  gas  in  utility  boilers 
beyond  1990.  That  provision  will  result 
in  an  estimated  savings  of  $1  billion 
for  Louisiana  consumers  alone.  By  re- 
pealing the  remaining  gas  use  restric- 
tions of  the  Fuel  Use  Act,  we  will  send 
a  signal  to  industry  and  utilities  aUke 
that  they  are  no  longer  prohibited 
from  choosing  what  may  be  the  lowest 
cost  fuel  available  to  them.  Electricity 
consimiers.  iiklustry.  and  our  economy 
will  reap  the  benefits.  And.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  regulatory  changes  at  the 
FERC  designed  to  facilitate  transpor- 
tation of  gas  between  producers  and 
end  users,  we  will  likely  witness  a  posi- 
tive supply  regponse. 

During  the  ilast  Congress  we  consid- 
ered at  length  legislation  to  accom- 
plish not  onljj  these  ends,  but  to  total- 
ly deregulate  natural  gas  prices.  We 
debated  this  imeasure  for  31  days  in 


subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(1)  Sectton  731  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8441 )  is  amended  by  striking- 

(1)  "or  major  fuel-burning  installation" 
wherever  the  phrase  appears;  and 

(2)  "title  II  or"  in  subsections  (aXl)  and 
(gK3). 

(m)  SecHon  745  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8455)  iB  amended  by  striking  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a),  "from  new  and  exist- 
ing electric  powerplants  and  major  fuel- 
buring  Installations"  and  Inserting  in  its 
place  "frc4n  existing  electric  powerplants". 

<n)  Section  761  of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C. 
8471)  U  aiaended  by  striking— 

(1)  in  stlbsection  (a),  "any  existing  or  new 
electric  powerplant  or  major  fuel-burning 
installatiob"  and  Inserting  in  its  place  "any 
existing  electric  powerplant":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  "new  or"  in  the  phrase  "In  the  case  of 
any  new  or  existing  facility";  and 

(B)  "except  to  the  extent  provided  under 
section  212(b)  or  section  312(b)"  and  the 
comma  immediately  preceding  that  phrase. 

HEIfeAL  or  ni(3tZlfZIITAL  PRICIHG 
'  XXQOIBOCEirTS 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  thU  section,  tiUe  II  of  the  Natural 
Oas  PoUct  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C.  3341-3348) 
is  repea]e4.  and  the  Items  relating  to  titie  n 
are  stricken  from  the  table  of  contents  of 
that  Act. 

(b)  A  n^e  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion imdei  tiUe  n  of  the  Natural  Oas  PoUcy 
Act  of  19|78  shall  continue  in  effect  only 
with  respSct  to  the  flow-through  of  costs  in- 
curred belore  the  enactment  of  this  section, 
including  i  any  surcharges  based  on  such 
costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  take  appropriate 
action  to  implement  this  section. 

KPPBLTIVK  DAT! 

Sk.  104i  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  date  of  enactment.* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  tocUvy  introducing  with  Senator 
DoicENici  A  bill  to  repeal  the  gas  use 


the  Senate  Eif ergy  Committee  and  for 
9  days  on  thej  Senate  floor.  The  result 
of  those  dellb  ^rations  was  the  unfortu- 
nate but  clea  -  indication  that  no  con- 


sensus exists  or  is  likely  to  exist  on 
natural  gas  price  deregulation.  The 
one  area  where  consensus  was  present, 
almost  to  the  point  of  unanimity,  was 
the  desirability  of  repealing  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  and  incremental  pricing.  Since 
we  often  must  deal  with  the  possible 
rather  than  the  desirable.  Senator  Do- 
uanci  and  I  are  today  Joining  togeth- 
er in  an  effort  to  achieve  those  ends. 
While  I  regret  that  this  measure  falls 
short  of  what  I  consider  to  be  ideal,  I 
do  believe  it  will  have  a  very  positive 
effect  on  the  marketplace.  Further,  it 
represents  another  example  of  the 
Government  stepping  out  of  the 
energy  business. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imwise  and 
unfair  for  Congress  to  arbitrarily  re- 
strict the  consumption  of  natural  gas 
by  a  class  of  end  users.  The  assump- 
tions upon  which  we  did  so  have 
proven  false,  and  the  result  of  our 
doing  so  has  proven  counterproduc- 
tive. Repealing  the  Fuel  Use  Act  and 
incremental  pricing  would  be  two  truly 
positive  steps  we  could  take  for  the 
energy  and  economic  future  of  our 
Nation.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Dombhici  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  do  so.« 

By  Mr.  DcCONCINI: 
&    1253.   A   bill   to   designate   the 
"James  A.  Walsh  United  States  Court- 
house"; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

JAMKS  A.  WALSH  O.8.  COUITROnsX 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President. 
Uxiay  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  the  U.S.  courthouse  located 
at  55  East  Broadway  in  Tucson,  AR  as 
the  James  A.  Walsh  U.S.  Courthouse. 

Judge  James  A.  Walsh  was  bom  in 
Westfield.  MA.  on  September  17.  1906. 
He  attended  St.  Anselm's  College  in 
Bfanchester,  NH,  and  graduated  from 
Georgetown  University  in  1928  with  a 
degree  in  law.  Judge  Walsh  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Arizona  State  Bar  in  1928. 
and  since  that  time  has  continuously 
served  the  citizens  of  Arizona  with  dis- 
tinction and  honor.  His  long  list  of 
contributions  to  the  State  include 
service  as  city  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Mesa,  AZ.  1938-40;  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torney, district  of  Arizona,  1943; 
county  attorney,  Maricopa  County, 
AZ,  1943-44;  and  Judge  of  the  superior 
court.  Maricopa  Coimty  from  1945-47. 

Judge  Walsh,  named  U.S.  district 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Arizona  on 
July  7,  1952,  was  among  the  last  Judi- 
cial appointments  made  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman.  Judge  Walsh  served 
as  chief  Judge  from  1961  until  1973, 
and  took  senior  Judge  status  aa  July  9, 
1976. 

I  have  known  Judge  Walsh  and  his 
family  for  many  years,  and  have  had 
the  privilege  of  practicing  law  before 
him.  His  dedication  to  and  application 
of  the  law.  coupled  with  his  love  for 
and  servi(^e  to  the  country,  provided  a 
model  for  all  young  attorneys  to  emu- 

Sl-0S8O-86-16a>tll) 


late.  Judge  Walsh  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  Judges  ever  to  serve  in 
the  Western  United  States  and  a 
building  named  in  his  honor  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  lifetime  of  achieve- 
ments, both  on  the  bench  and  in  the 
oonununity. 

Mr.  President,  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Arizona,  Congressman 
MoKRis  K.  Udaix.  is  introducing  com- 
panion legislation  in  the  House  today 
and  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  both 
bodies  will  support  this  bUL 


By  Mr.  GRAS8LEY: 
S.  1254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  equi- 
table reduction  of  liability  of  contrac- 
tors with  the  United  States  in  certain 
cases,  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
sjrstem  for  indemnification  by  the 
United  States  of  its  contractors  for  li- 
ability in  excess  of  reasonably  avail- 
able financial  protection,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
comaACTOK  liabilitt  aho  nnnxinncATioii 

ACT 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  I  ask  this  Chamber  to 
focus  on  today  concerns  the  current 
law  relating  to  contribution  between 
the  United  States  and  its  contractors. 
I  introduced  this  bill  in  the  last  Con- 
gress after  a  great  deal  of  study.  I 
have,  in  my  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Judicisiry  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Pr(x»dure. 
had  four  hearings  on  this  topic.  The 
bill  that  I  introduce  is  a  response  to 
the  concerns  that  have  been  raised  at 
those  hearings.  Last  year  the  bill  was 
favorably  reported  from  my  subcom- 
mittee to  the  fuU  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, but  time  constraints  prevented 
full  committee  (»nsideration  of  the 
legislation. 

Under  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
we  are  examining  today,  a  Govern- 
ment contractor  may  seek  idemnlf  ica- 
tion  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
any  damages  or  losses  sustained  as  a 
result  of  suits  brought  solely  against 
the  contractor.  The  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  Government  will  in- 
clude an  indemnification  provision  in 
contracts  where  the  risks  are  defined 
as  unusually  hazardous  or  nuclear  in 
nature  or  giving  rise  to  the  possibility 
of  liability  against  which  the  contrac- 
tor cannot  reasonably  protect  through 
private  insurance  or  self -insurance. 

As  a  means  of  providing  some  of  the 
background  as  to  the  Government 
fault  problem.  I  dte  to  you  the  1977 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Stencel  Aero 
Engineering  Cori>oration  versus 
United  States.  Stencel,  a  Government 
contractor,  sought  to  obtain  indemni- 
fication from  the  Government  for  li- 
ability Incurred  as  a  result  of  a  person- 
al injury  stilt  brought  by  a  military  of- 
ficer who  had  been  injured  when  the 
ejection  system  of  his  fighter  aircraft 
malfunctioned.  The  Government  had 
specified  the  design  of  the  system,  and 


Stencel  contended  that  the  defects  in 
the  specifications  about  which  he  had 
complained  to  the  Government  to  no 
avail,  had  caused  the  injuries  to  occur. 
The  Court  nevertheless  held  that  the 
subcontractor  could  not  obtain  indem- 
nity from  the  Government  for  claims 
made  against  it  by  military  personneL 

Another  problem  is  the  catastrophic 
losses  that  might  be  suffered  by  the 
contractor— even  If  the  contractor  has 
followed  specifications  issued  by  the 
Government.  These  risks  are  inherent 
in  many  essential  Government 
projects  such  as  military  activity,  med- 
ical research,  use  and  disposal  of  haz- 
ardous substances,  vaccination  pro- 
grams, satellite  and  missile  launchbig 
and  reentry,  and  air  traffic  control.  Li- 
ability for  suppljring  these  types  of 
services  could  easily  exceed  both  the 
available  insurance  and  the  net  worth 
of  those  contractors.  This  could  spell 
financial  disaster  for  the  contractor 
and  the  victim  unable  to  obtain  com- 
pensation. 

While  there  is  existing  authority 
under  Public  Law  85-804  to  indemnify 
(xintractor,  past  testimony  from  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, through  Mary  Ann  GUleoe,  indi- 
cated that  the  use  of  existing  indemni- 
fication authority  is  very  unusuaL  In- 
demnification is  currently  provided  in 
less  that  one  one-thousandth  of  1  per- 
cent of  military  contract  actions— 
that's  93  out  of  12  million  in  1982.  As  a 
result.  I  believe  we  will  see  more  and 
more  conscientious  contractors  in- 
creasingly deterred  from  participating 
in  essential  procurements  involving 
catastrophic  risk. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  siwnsoring  this 
bilL 

I  ask  that  the  biU  as  well  as  the  ac- 
companying section-by-section  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1254 

Be  it  enatted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreMentativa  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled, 

SBOKTTITLB 

SicnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Contractor  Liability  and  Indemniflcation 
Act". 

BBOJuuTioa  OP  PimroBE 

Sk.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish fair  and  equitable  apportiomnent  of 
liability  incurred  by  contractors  with  the 
United  States  by  (i)  providing  for  an  equita- 
ble reduction  of  liability  In  cases  in  which 
acts  or  omissions  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  are  wholly  or  partially  the  cause  of  a 
contractor's  liability  to  a  Oovemment  em- 
ployee, and  (ii)  providing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  complete  Indemnity  for  contrac- 
tors sgainst  liability  in  excess  of  reasonably 
available  financial  protectiim. 

Dspnrmoirs 

Sk.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 
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(1)  the  term  "contractor"  means  any 
peraon  who  haa  contracted  with  the  United 
States  to  supply  a  product  or  aervioe  and 
such  person's  subctmtractors  and  suppliers 
at  any  tier  for  such  purpose: 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, corporation  (exdudlng  a  wholly  owned 
corporation  of  the  United  States),  company, 
foundation,  association,  organisation,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  charitable  institution, 
or  State  or  local  unit  of  government: 

(3)  the  term  "claimant"  means  any  person 
who  asserts  a  claim  which  gives  rise  or  may 
give  rise  to  liability: 

(4)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  all  territories  or  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States: 

(5)  the  terms  "United  States"  and  "con- 
tracting agency"  means  the  Federal  execu- 
tive agencies  and  departments,  the  Federal 
military  departments  (Including  any  unit  or 
part  of  the  National  Guard  of  any  State), 
independent  establishments  of  the  United 
States,  and  corporations  primarily  acting  as 
InBtrumentalitles  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States: 

(6)  the  term  "liability"  means  the  legally 
binding  obligation  to  compensate  for  harm 
as  provided  for  in  final  judgments  of  courts 
of  law,  settlements,  or  arbitration  decisions: 

(7)  the  term  "harm"  means  (a)  damage  to 
or  loss  of  use  of  property:  (b)  personal  phys- 
ical injury,  illness,  or  death:  (c)  mental  an- 
guish or  emotional  distress  resulting  from 
an  occurrence  of  persoiuJ  physical  injury, 
illness,  or  death:  and/or  (d)  financial  detri- 
ment, including  loss  of  revenue  or  profits  or 
other  economic  loss;  and 

(8)  the  term  "fault"  means  acts  or  omis- 
sions that  are  in  any  measure  negligent  or 
wrongful  with  regard  to  the  harm  incurred 
by  a  claimant. 

nUITABLK  U>I7CnOII  OF  LIABIUTr 

Sac.  4.  (a)  In  any  civil  action  brought  by 
an  employee  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
employee's  legal  representative,  estate, 
spouse,  dependent,  survivor,  or  relative  in 
any  State  court  or  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  alleging  liability  of  any 
contractor  for  harm  concerning  which  the 
employee  or  the  employee's  legal  represent- 
ative, estate,  spouse,  dependent,  sxirvlvor,  or 
relative  is  or  has  been  entitled  to  receive 
worlter  ocMnpensation  benefits  from  the 
United  Stata,  upon  request  of  any  party 
the  court  shall  make  findings  of  fact  as  to 
the  proportion  that  the  fault  of  the  United 
States  bears  to  the  total  fault  of  all  persons 
and  the  United  States  in  causing  harm 
which  gives  rise  to  the  claim  of  liability. 
The  court  shall  reduce  any  Judgment  for  li- 
ability rendered  against  the  contractor  by 
the  proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  States 
found  by  the  court  The  amount  the  United 
States  is  entitled  by  law  to  obtain  through 
right  of  subrogation  or  subrogation  lien 
arising  from  worker  compensation  payments 
for  harm  concerning  which  contractors  are 
or  may  be  held  liable  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  States 
in  causing  the  harm. 

(b)  A  contractor  against  whom  a  dvO 
action  alleging  liability  is  brought  shall  give 
written  notice  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
filing  of  the  dvil  action,  if  the  contractor  in- 
tends to  seek  an  equitable  reduction  of  li- 
ability pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  Except  as  otherwise  directed,  the 
contractor  shall  promptly  furnish  to  the  At- 
torney General  a  copy  of  all  pertinent 
papers  received  or  filed  with  respect  to  such 
civil  action.  The  United  States  shall  have 
the  right,  for  a  period  of  ninety  days  follow- 


ing Receipt  of  any  such  notice,  to  Intervme 
as  a  faarty  in  any  such  civO  action.  Any  such 
dvil  action  commenced  in  a  State  court  in 
which  the  United  States  has  intervened  may 
be  removed,  at  the  election  of  the  United 
Stat#s,  along  with  any  related  pending 
action  by  a  claimant,  without  bond  at  any 
time  Ibef ore  a  trial  on  the  merits,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict and  division  embracing  the  place 
whei^ln  the  State  court  action  is  pending. 
Shoilld  a  United  States  district  court  deter- 
minel  pursuant  to  an  evidentiary  hearing  on 
a  motion  to  remand  held  before  the  trial  on 
the  merits,  that  there  is  no  substantial  evi- 
dence of  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  United 
Statu  in  causing  harm  to  the  employee  of 
the  Government,  such  civil  action  shall  be 
rem^ded  to  the  State  court. 

(c)tln  determining  the  proportion  of  fault 
of  tUe  United  States  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  <^  this  section,  the  court  shall  consider 
such  evidence  of  fault  as  may  be  Introduced 
by  the  parties  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  evidence  and  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  following: 

(1)  the  nature  of  contract  provisions  or 
spedlflcations  associated  with  acts  or  omis- 
sion^ contributing  to  the  harm,  the  relative 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  and  the 
cont^tor  for  the  existence  of  such  provi- 
sions or  specifications,  and  the  relative 
degr^  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  expertise  of 
the  Contractor  and  the  United  States  as  to 
IMte^tial  harm  which  might  be  associated 
with  contract  performance  or  nonperform- 
ance [under  such  provisions  or  specifications; 

(2)!the  existence  of  officially  promuJgAted 
standards  of  the  United  States  which  are  as- 
sociated  with  acts  or  omissions  contributing 
to  the  harm: 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  products  or  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  United  States  to  the 
contractor  under  the  contract  are  associated 
with  acts  or  omissions  contributing  to  the 
harm,  and  the  relative  degree  of  knowledge. 
skill,  and  expertise  of  the  contractor  and 
the  United  States  as  to  potential  harm 
which  might  be  associated  with  use  of  such 
products  and  services: 

(4)  acts  or  omissions  in  performance  of 
the  oontract  by  employees  of  the  contractor 
or  the  United  SUtes  which  contribute  to 
the  harm  and  the  relative  responsibility  of 
the  oontractor  and  the  United  States  for  the 
occurrence  of  such  acts  or  omissions:  and 

(5)  the  degree  of  control  or  care  exercised 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  use,  application, 
and  malnteiuuice  of  products  or  services 
after  delivery  by  the  contractor. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  super- 
cede any  State  law  regarding  matters  cov- 
ered by  this  section. 

nfDKmnncATioif  or  coiitractoks 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  shaU  indude 
in  any  contract  hereafter  made,  and  may  in- 
dudC  by  amendment  or  modification  in  any 
conttact  heretofore  made,  a  provision  that 
the  Vnited  SUtes  will  hold  harmlen  and  In- 
demnify the  contractor  against  any  of  the 
claims  or  losses  set  forth  in  subsection  (b). 
whether  resulting  from  the  negligence  or 
wrongful  act  or  omission  of  the  contractor 
or  otherwise,  except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion|(bK2):  Provided,  That  such  provision 
shall  apply  only  to  claims  for  losses  arising 
out  *f  or  resulting  from  risks  that  the  con- 
tradi  defines  as  (1)  unusually  haurdous  or 
nuclear  in  nature  or  (2)  giving  rise  to  the 
possibility  of  liability  against  which  the  con- 
tractor cannot  reasonably  protect  through 
private  insurance  or  self-Insurance:  And  pro- 
videM.  further.  That  no  such  provision  shall 
be  iiiduded  in  any  contract  for  procurement 


of  goods  <kr  services  which  are  sold  by  the 
oontractor  to  nongovernmental  purebaaen 
for  uses  or  applications  Identical  In  nature, 
magnitude  and  scope  to  the  uses  or  applica- 
tions made  or  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and 
servioea  by  the  United  States.  A  determina- 
tion of  wt^ther  the  conditions  contained  in 
the  preceting  sentence  have  been  met  shall 
be  made  la  advance  by  the  head  of  the  con- 
tracting agency  or  his  designee  (who  shall 
be  an  of  f  ioal  at  a  level  not  below  that  of  an 
assistant  to  the  head  of  the  contracting 
agency).  Aj  contractual  provision  for  indem- 
nification jraay  require  each  contractor  so 
Indemnlfii^  to  provide  and  »»«««"*««*«  finan- 
cial proteetlon  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amounto  as  is  determined  by  the  bead  of  the 
contracting  agency  atr  his  designee  to  be  ap- 
prcvriate  tnder  the  drcumstancea.  In  deter- 
mining whether  conditions  for  the  use  of  an 
Indemnificktion  provision  have  been  met 
and  In  determining  the  amount  of  financial 
protectlonjto  be  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  indemnified  contractor,  the  appropriate 
official  shiu  take  into  account  such  factors 
as  the  avaflablllty.  cost,  and  terms  of  private 
Insurance.  I  self -insumace.  other  proof  of  fi- 
nancial responsibility,  and  worker  compen- 
sation insniance.  The  determination  of  the 
head  of  the  contracting  agency  or  his  desig- 
nee as  to  whether  conditions  for  use  of  a 
oontractusjl  provision  for  indemnification 
have  been  tnet  shall  be  final  for  purposes  of 
the  judidil  review  specified  in  subsection 
(c).  1 

(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU 
apply  to  claims.  Including  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  lUgatlon  and  settlement,  or  losses 
not  compepsated  by  insurance  or  otherwise. 


of  Iti 
ipens 
oUfw 


of  the  foUawizkg  types: 

(A)  claims  by  third  persons.  inciniUng  of 
the  contractor,  for  death,  peracmal  injury. 
or  loss  of.  (lamage  to.  or  loss  or  use  of  prop- 
erties: 

(B)  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  loss  of,  damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of 
property  of  the  Government:  and 

(O)  daiiAs  arising  (1)  from  indemnification 
agreementa  between  the  contractor  and  a 
subcontra<p>r  or  subcontractors,  of  (11)  from 
such  arraqgemoits  and  further  indemnifica- 
tion arrarigements  between  subcontractors 
at  any  tleri^  provided  that  all  such  arrange- 
ments wei^  entered  into  pursuant  to  proce- 
dures prescribed  or  approved  by  the  con- 
tracting afiency. 

(2)  Ind^nnification  and  hold  harmless 
agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  this 
section,  wlether  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  a  conbactor.  or  between  a  contractor 
and  a  subopntractor,  or  between  two  subcon- 
tractors, shall  not  cover  claims  or  losses 
caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contrac- 
tor's or  subcontractor's  directors  or  officers 
or  prlndp^  officials.  For  purposes  of  this 
subsectioni  the  term  "prindpal  officials" 
means  an^  of  the  contractor's  managers,  su- 
perlntendffits.  or  other  equivalent  repre- 
senUtlves  who  have  supervision  or  direction 
of  (A)  all  (^r  substantially  aU  of  the  contrac- 
tor's bualDBSs.  (B)  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  contractor's  operations  at  any  one  plant 
or  separate  location  in  which  a  contract  is 
being  performed,  or  (C)  a  separate  and  com- 
plete majv  Industrial  operation  in  connec- 
tion with  tjbe  performance  of  a  contract. 

(3)  The  pnlted  SUtes  may  discharge  its 
obligation  I  under  the  contractual  provision 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
by  makine  payments  directly  to  contractors 
or  subcontractors  or  to  third  iiersons  to 


whom  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  may  be 
liable. 

(c)  A  contractual  provision  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  provides  for  in- 
demnlf  Icatlon  must  also  provide  f  or— 

(1)  notice  to  the  United  SUtes  of  any 
claim  or  action  against,  or  any  loss  by,  the 
contractor  or  subcontractor  covered  by  such 
contractual  provision;  and 

(2)  control  or  assistance  by  the  United 
SUtes.  at  lU  election,  in  the  settlement  or 
defense  of  any  such  daim  or  action. 

(d)  Upon  Implication  by  a  contractor  or 
subcontractor,  each  contracting  agency 
shall  determine,  or  upon  lU  own  initiative, 
each  contracting  agency  may  determine, 
after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  (in  accord- 
ance with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code),  whether  any  past,  present,  or 
future  contract  or  dass  or  category  of  con- 
tracU  involves  risks  of  the  type  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Any  contractor  or  subcontractor  ag- 
grieved by  any  decision  or  determination  of 
the  contracting  agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
may.  within  sixty  days  of  such  decision  or 
determination,  petition  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit  to 
review  such  decision  or  determination.  The 
decision  or  determination  of  the  contracting 
agency  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
dusive. 

(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  1431-1436, 
title  50.  United  States  (Tode,  shaU  not  apply 
to  indemnification  of  contractors  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section.  The  provisions  of  section 
2354,  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  are 
hereby  repealed.  SecUon  241(aX7),  UUe  42, 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  to 
delete  the  reference  to  secUon  2354,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code.  The  provisions  of  this 
secUon  shaU  not  apply  to  any  risks  against 
which  indemniflcaUon  nuiy  be  obtained  pur- 
suant to  section  2310,  UUe  42,  United  States 
Code. 

(gXl)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUon  665,  UUe  31,  or  secUon  11.  title  41, 
United  SUtes  Code,  contracting  agendes 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  indemniflca- 
Uon payments  pursuant  to  any  indemnifica- 
tion providons  of  their  contracts  from  (A) 
funds  obligated  for  the  performance  of  the 
contract  from  which  the  contractor's  liabil- 
ity arises:  (B)  funds  currently  available  for 
contracts  of  the  nature  of  the  contract  f  rcmi 
which  the  conUactor's  liability  arises,  and 
not  otherwise  obligated:  (C)  funds  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  payments;  and/ 
or  (D)  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 724(a),  UUe  31,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  Supplemental  AppropriaUons  Act, 
section  724(a),  UUe  31,  United  States  Code, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  words 
"and  section  5  of  the  Contractor  Liability 
and  Indemnification  Act"  after  the  words 
"or  2677  of  UUe  28". 


■rrscnva  DAiB 
Sac.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effecUve  as  of  the 
date  it  Is  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

SacnoH-BT-SacnoH  Akaltsis  or  S.  18S9 
rnarosz 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  Act  is  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  system  for  Indem- 
niflcaUon by  the  United  SUtes  against  U- 
abillty  in  excess  of  reasonably  available  fi- 
nancial protecUon  and  to  provide  for  a  re- 
ducUon  in  liability  in  cases  in  which  the 
negligence  of  United  SUtes  employees  con- 
tributes to  that  liability. 


SBcno>-BT-sicno>  amaltsis 
8ecU<m  1  states  that  the  Act  may  be  dted 
as  the  "Ccmtractor  Liability  and  Indemnifl- 
caUon Act." 

FUBTOSI 

Section  2.  The  stated  purpose  of  the  Act  is 
to  provide  a  reducUon  of  liability  for  gov- 
ernment contractors  in  cases  where  the  acU 
or  omissions  of  United  States  employees 
have  contributed  to  that  liability  and  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  system  of  indemnity 
for  contractors  against  liability  in  excess  of 
reasonably  available  financial  protecUon. 
oaninTioifs 

SecUon  3.  This  secUon  defines  terms  used 
in  the  Act.  Several  of  the  terms  are  defined 
in  the  customary  manner.  "Contractor"  tn- 
dudes  state  and  local  uniU  of  government 
as  well  as  the  usual  forms  of  organtaaUons 
exdudlng  wholly-owned  by  the  United 
SUtes  corporations.  "Claimant"  means  any 
person  who  asserU  a  claim  now  or  in  the 
future  which  may  give  rise  to  liability. 
"State"  indudes  the  District  of  Colimibla  as 
well  as  the  territories  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States.  "Liability"  means  the  legally 
binding  obligation  to  compensate  for  harm 
as  provided  for  in  final  JudgmenU  of  courts 
of  law,  setUements.  or  arbitraUon  decisions. 

The  definiUons  of  other  terms  are  more 
(dosely  Ued  to  their  usage  in  the  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  terms  "United  States"  and  "con- 
tracting agendes"  indude  those  corpora- 
tions acting  as  instrumentallUes  or  agencies 
of  the  United  States  and  sUte  National 
Guard  units,  as  well  as  federal  executive 
agencies  and  departments  and  fedoral  mili- 
tary departments.  The  term  "harm"  in- 
cludes damages  for  injury  to  property  or 
person,  and  emotional  distress  resulting 
from  an  occurrence  of  personal  injury  or  de- 
fault. Thus,  damages  for  wrongful  death 
would  be  available  under  the  Act.  The  term 
"harm"  as  used  in  the  Act  also  means  fii>an- 
dal  detriment,  including  loss  of  revenue  of 
proflte  or  other  economic  loss.  Ordinarily, 
damages  in  common  law  tort  acUons  such  as 
negligence  or  strict  liability  are  not  avail- 
able for  claims  of  purely  economic  loss.  See 
e.g..  James.  "T  limitations  on  UabiUty  for 
Economic  Loss  Caused  by  Negligence:  A 
Pragmatic  .^ipralsal".  25  VanderbOt  Law 
Review  43  (1972). 

The  theories  of  negligence  and  strict  li- 
ability were  possibly  not  intended  to  protect 
dtizens  from  economic  losses  unattended  by 
physical  Injury  to  persons  or  property.  See 
aUo.  Jtufi  Inc.  v.  Arrlngton  Conttmetion 
Co.,  M  Idaho  462  at  470,  583  P.  3d  M7.  at 
1005  (1078):  "the  common  tmderlying  prag- 
matic oonsldermtlon  is  that  a  contrary  rule, 
which  wotild  allow  oompenBation  for  losses 
of  economic  advantage  caused  by  the  de- 
fendant's netflgence,  would  impose  too 
heavy  and  unpredictable  a  burden  on  the 
defendant's  conduct" 

The  last  term  defined  by  the  Act  is 
"fault",  which  means  acU  or  omissions  that 
are  in  any  measure  negligent  or  wrongful 
with  regvd  to  the  harm  incurred  by  a 
claimant. 

BQUITABLI  IB>UCnOII  OF  UABIUTT 

SecUon  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  4  per- 
mlU  a  court,  upon  the  request  of  any  party, 
to  make  a  finding  of  fact  regarding  the  pro- 
portion of  fault  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  a  claim  of  liability  against  a  gov- 
ernment oontractor  where  the  claimant  or 
the  claimant's  represenUtive  (Indudlng 
esUte.  dependents,  survivors,  spouse,  or 
legal  representative)  has  been  enUUed  to  re- 
cdve  worker'  compensation  benefiU  from 
the  United  SUtes.  This  subsection  instructs 


the  court  to  reduce  any  judgement  for  li- 
ability rendered  against  the  oontractor  by 
the  proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  States 
found  by  the  district  court  The  rigjit  of 
subrogation  to  which  the  United  States  is 
ordinarily  enUUed  when  contractors  are 
found  liable  shall  be  limited  by  the  propor- 
tion of  fault  of  the  United  States  in  causing 
the  harm  giving  rise  to  the  liability. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  directs  a  de- 
fendant contractor  to  give  written  notice  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
within  90  days  of  the  filing  of  the  suit 
against  the  oontractor  if  equitable  reductkm 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  is  sought  The 
contractor  shall  furnish  the  AtUnney  Gen- 
eral copies  of  all  papers  pertinent  to  the 
dvil  action  filed  against  the  oantractor. 

The  remaining  8  portions  of  subsection  (b) 
govern  intervention  and  removal  by  the 
United  SUtes.  The  Government  has  the 
right  to  Intervene  in  any  action  for  which  It 
receives  notice  under  this  subsection.  The 
Government  may  remove  the  action  In  ques- 
tion as  well  as  any  related  p»~W"g  actitm  by 
a  claimant  to  a  United  States  Dtatriet  Court 
If  the  district  court  pursuant  to  an  eviden- 
tary  hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand,  finds 
no  substantial  evidence  of  any  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  the  dvil  action 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  state  court  The 
hearing  on  the  motion  to  remand  would 
take  place  before  the  trial  on  the  merits. 
Thus,  the  llablUty  of  the  United  States,  the 
primary  issue  governed  by  this  Act  may  be 
determined  prior  to  trial  on  the  metitt  and 
dedded  by  a  Judge.  In  some  instances,  the 
only  issue  dedded  by  the  district  court 
could  be  that  of  the  Govemmoit's  liability: 
the  initial  claim  against  the  contractor 
would  stUl  be  decided  by  the  state  court 

Subsection  (c)  establishes  the  factors  for 
the  court  to  consider,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  evidence,  in  detennlnlng  the 
proportion  of  fault  of  the  United  Statea. 
These  factors  Indude  the  following: 

(1)  the  nature  of  contract  provisions  of 
specifications  associated  with  whatever  ind- 
denU  gave  rise  to  the  alleged  harm,  the  rd- 
ative  respcMislblllty  of  the  United  States  and 
the  contractor  for  the  existence  of  such  pro- 
visions or  specifications,  and  the  relative 
-ability  of  the  Uidted  States  and  the  cmtrac- 
tor  to  disoem  possible  harm  resulting  from 
performance  or  non-performaDoe  under 
such  contract  provisions  or  specifications: 

(2)  the  existence  of  officially  promulgated 
standards  of  the  United  States  which  are  as- 
sociated with  acU  or  omissbMis  contributing 
to  the  harm; 

(3)  the  degree  to  which  producU  or  serv- 
ices supplied  by  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
contractor  contributes  to  the  InddenU  caus- 
ing harm,  and  the  relative  ability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  contractor  to  discern 
which  of  such  producU  or  services  might 
contribute  to  potential  harm;  and 

(4)  the  acU  or  omissions  in  performance 
of  the  ccmtract  by  employees  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  contractor  which  con- 
tribute to  the  harm  and  the  relative  respon- 
sibility of  the  oontractor  and  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  occurrence  of  such  scU  or 
omissions;  and 

(5)  the  degree  of  continuing  control  or  su- 
pervlsifm  exercised  by  the  United  States  in 
the  use,  application  and  mainterumoe  of 
producU  and  services  delivered  to  the  con- 
tractor. SubaecUcm  (d)  states  that  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  shall  supersede  any  state 
law  regarding  matters  covered  by  the  sec- 
tion. The  authority  for  this  subaedlon  is  Ar- 
tide  VI  of  the  United  States  Constituti(m 
which  sUtes  in  clause  U  that  "(t)his  Consti- 
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txiUaa  mnd  the  Iavs  of  the  United  States 
which  shaU  be  made  in  Purauance  thereof 
. .  .  ihall  lie  the  nipreme  Law  of  the  Land. 
.  .  ."  This  clause,  known  as  the  Supremacy 
Clause,  dves  Congress  the  authority  to  leg- 
islate and  thereby  impose  lesal  obligations 
beyond  what  exists  on  the  state  level  when 
a  particular  national  interest  Is  served. 
mmanncATioii  op  cohtractors 

Section  5  (a).  Section  6.  subsection  (a)  di- 
rects the  United  States  to  prospectively  in- 
clude in  omtracts  indemnification  clauses 
holding  contractors  harmless  against  claims 
or  losses  set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  regard- 
less of  the  possible  fault  of  the  contractor, 
provided  that:  "Such  provision  shall  apply 
only  to  claims  for  losses  arising  out  of  or  re- 
sulting from  risks  that  the  contract  defines 
as  (1)  unusually  hasardous  or  nuclear  in 
nature  of  (3)  giving  riae  to  the  possibility  of 
UabiUty  against  which  the  contractor 
cannot  reasonably  protect  through  private 
insurance  or  self -insurance:  provided  fur- 
ther, that  no  such  provisiCHi  shall  be  includ- 
ed in  any  contract  for  procurement  of  goods 
or  services  which  are  sold  by  the  contractor 
to  nongovernmental  purchasers  for  uses  or 
applications  identical  in  nature,  magnitude, 
and  scope  to  the  uses  or  applications  made 
or  to  be  made  of  the  goods  and  services  by 
the  United  SUtes." 

A  designated  official  at  a  contracting 
agency  shall  determine  whether  the  require- 
ments of  the  above  are  met.  In  addition,  the 
designated  official  shall  determine  the  type 
and  amount  of  financial  protection  in  the 
form  of  insurance  which  is  appropriate  for 
the  circumstances,  The  official  shaU  take 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  availability, 
cost,  and  terms  of  private  insurance,  self-in- 
surance, other  proof  of  financial  responsibil- 
ity, and  worker  compensation  insurance.  De- 
termination by  any  official  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  final  for  purposes  of  the  Ju- 
dicial review  specified  in  subsection  (c). 

SubsecUon  (bxi)  states  that  the  indemni- 
fication provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  to  claims,  including  reasonable  litiga- 
tion expenses  siid  uncompensated  losses  of 
the  following  types: 

(A)  Third  party  claims  for  injury  to 
person  or  pr(n)erty: 

(B)  Loss  of  use  of  or  damage  to  the  con- 
tractor's property;  and 

(C)  Loss  of  use  of  or  damage  to  Govern- 
ment property;  and 

<0)  Claims  arising  from  indemnification 
agreements  among  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors. 

Subsection  (bX2)  excepts  from  coverage  of 
indemniflcaticm  agreements  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  claims  or  losses 
caused  by  the  willful  misconduct  or  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  contrac- 
tor's or  subcontractor's  directors,  of  f  Icen,  or 
principal  otfidalB.  "Principal  officials"  is  de- 
fined as  any  of  the  contractor's  managers, 
superintendents,  or  other  representatives 
who  have  supervision  over  all  or  substantial- 
ly all  of  (1)  the  c«mtractor's  business.  (2)  the 
operations  of  any  plant  or  location  where  a 
contract  is  performed,  or  (3)  a  separate, 
major  industriid  operation  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  a  contract. 

Subsection  (bX3)  would  permit  the  United 
States  to  discharge  any  indemnification  ob- 
ligations directly  to  the  parties,  including 
contractoiT.  subcontractors,  and  third  per- 
sons to  whom  the  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors may  be  liable. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  In  any  indem- 
nification provision  the  contract  shall  also 
provide  for  notice  to  the  United  States  of 
any  claim  or  loss  covered  by  such  provision 


and  control  or  assistance  by  the  United 
Statet  in  the  settlement  or  defenae  of  any 
suchtlaim. 

ion  <d)  provides  that  each  con- 
agency  may  determine,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  5 
553.  whether  any  past,  present,  or 
contracts  involve  the  risks  of  the 
t]rpe  iet  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, tlius.  the  possibility  of  the  contractor 
obtaining  indemnification  shall  be  retroac- 
tive uiider  this  subsection. 

Subjection  (e)  provides  for  appellate  Judi- 
cial review  of  any  decision  or  determination 
undeil  subsection  (a)  or  (d).  However,  the  de- 
cision.  of  the  contracting  agency,  if  support- 
ed by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record, 
shall  be  conclusive.  Thus,  the  biuden  of 
proof  in  any  appeal  of  a  contracting  agen- 
cy's decision  will  be  on  the  opponent  of  that 
decision. 

Sublections  (f)  and  (g)  are  ttichnical  in 
natui^.  referring  primarily  to  affected  areas 
of  tha  United  States  Code.  Under  subsection 
(f).  6<IU.S.C.  S.  1431-1436,  governing  the  au- 
thorlw  of  the  heads  of  named  agencies  to 
enter  onto  contracts  in  connection  with  na- 
tionall  defense  functions,  shall  not  wly  to 
inden^nification  of  contractors  as  provided 
by  tt^  bill.  In  addition,  10  U.S.C.  S.  2354. 
whidt  currently  provides  indemnification 
for  contractors  in  connection  with  certain 
ultrahazardous  activities,  would  be  repealed. 
Propoaed  S.  1839  is  broader  In  scope  than  10 
U.8.C.  S.  2354.  since  the  bill  does  not  solely 
limit  the  availability  of  Indemnification  by 
the  nature  of  the  activity  to  be  performed 
under!  the  contract,  but  provides  indemnifi- 
catioi^  for  any  activity  for  which  the  con- 
tractor has  no  or  insufficient  financial  pro- 
tecUoti.  42  UJB.C.  S.  241(aX7)  would  be 
amended  to  delete  the  reference  to  section 
2354  Of  title  10.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
wouldi  not  affect  the  indemnification  and 
limitation  of  liability  provided  for  in  10 
X3S.Ci  8.  2210,  which  applies  to  the  Nuclear 
Regul|itory  Commission. 

Subtection  (gXl)  would  authorize  the  con- 
tractiag  agencies  to  make  Indemnification 
provi^ons  from  (A)  funds  obligated  for  the 
partidilar  contract;  (B)  funds  currently 
availat>le  for  contracts  of  the  same  type  as 
the  o«e  giving  rise  to  the  liability  in  ques- 
tion; CC)  funds  specifically  appropriated  for 
such  iMyments;  or  (D)  funds  appropriated 
pursugnt  to  secUon  31  UJ3.C.  S.  724  (a), 
which|  authorizes  ivipropriations  for  pay- 
menta  of  Judgments  and  compromise  settle- 
ment4  against  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thori^Uon  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
would  permit  payment  notwithstanding  the 
provMons  of  31  U.S.C.  S.  685,  which  prohib- 
its exBenditures  of  funds  in  excess  of  amiro- 
priatiins,  and  42  VM.C.  B.  II.  which  prohib- 
its th4  making  of  contracts  imautboriaed  by 
law. 

Finally,  under  subsection  (gX3).  31  V&C. 
S.  72^a),  would  be  amended  by  adtUng  the 
words!  "and  section  5  of  the  Contractor  li- 
ability and  Indemnification  Act"  after  the 
words  "or  2677  of  title  28." 

In  sum.  S.  1839,  being  prospective  in 
natur ;,  would  not  be  subject  to  possible  con- 
stitutl  Dnal  challenges  of  retroactive  appUca- 
tion. '  "he  purpose  of  S.  1839  is  to  waive  sov- 
ereigi  immunity  for  those  negligent  actions 
to  which  the  United  States  ccntributed.  but 
for  vAUch  the  United  States  is  not  now 
liable:  under  SteticU  Aero  Engineerino  v. 
United.  State*,  431  U.S.  666  (1977).  The 
effect  of  S.  1839  would  be  to  expand  the 
protection  ciurently  available  to  contractors 
when  they  engage  in  the  Oovemment's 
business.  Although  the  form  this  protection 
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would  tak4  depends  upon  the  particular 
contract  between  the  VS.  and  its  sumlier, 
there  woul4  be  concomitant  changes  in  the 
current  la*.  Such  changes  are  desirable, 
given  the  «ub>tantial  risks  taken  by  those 
contractors,  willing  to  do  defenae  and  nucle- 
ar-related 1  ork.* 


By  1  it.  GORE: 

S.  1255.  A  biU  to  esUblish  the  Na- 
tional Commiasioii  on  Bioethics;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

KAnoMU.  ooiaiusioii  on  biokirics 
•  Blr.   a0RE.   lii.   President.   I   am 
today  IntiiDducing  legislation  to  create 
the  Nattoaal  Commission  on  Bioethics. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  an  outgrowth  of  legislation  that  I 
introduced  dtiring  the  98th  Congress 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  which 
was  evenoially  approved  by  both  the 
House  anq  Senate  but  fell  Just  short  of 
becoming  law. 

The  bill  establishes  a  15-member. 
congressicnally  appointed  advisory 
commissiafa.  The  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mission is  simple  and  straightforward: 
To  provld^  a  forum  for  the  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  many  difficult  and 
complex  iisues  presented  by  the  appli- 
cation of  new  technologies  to  human 
beings. 

We  live  I  in  a  time  in  which  science 
and  technology  are  developing  so  rap- 
idly that  t2iey  are  suipaning  the  abili- 
ty of  our  aocial,  ethical,  and  legal  insti- 
tutions to  cope  with  them.  New  tech- 
nologies are  swiftly  presenting  us  with 
questions  |that  we  are  unprepared  to 
answer  and  choices  we  are  unprepared 
to  make.   | 

For  exatnple,  the  amaring  advances 
in  biotechnology  are  rapidly  giving  us 
the  power  to  alter  the  genetic  basis  of 
life.  Tet,  we  do  not  have  a  good  grasp 
on  how  we  will  best  use  the  technology 
and  what  limits  may  have  to  be  placed 
on  it. 

Moreovo-.  as  recent  events  with  arti- 
ficial heaft  transplants  have  demon- 
strated, wk  are  acquiring  the  ability  to 
sustain  lift  in  dramatic  new.  and  some- 
times unorthodox,  wajrs.  When  is  it 
appropriate  to  employ  these  devices 
and  when  as  it  not?  How  should  we  al- 
locate scarce  medical  resources,  and 
what  role^hould  cost  plasr? 

Additionally,  we  are  approaching  an 
era  In  which  new  reproductive  tech- 
nologies are  radically  affecting  the 
ability  of-  people  to  be  parents  and 
even  chaiylng  the  definition  of  par- 
enthood iuelf.  In  vitro  fertilization, 
embryo  iransfers.  the  freezing  and 
storage  of  embryos,  and  other  tech- 
niques ha^e  significant  benefits.  But 
they  also  raise  serious  ethical  ques- 
tions. 

Unless  We  begin  now  to  search  for 
solutions  to  the  serious  ethical  dilem- 
mas that  imodem  science  is  creating, 
events  will  simply  overtalie  us.  Indeed, 
the  first  authorized  human  gene  ther- 
apy exi>eriments  may  be  conducted 
within  a  fear,  and  as  we  have  seen. 


other  technologies  are  already  being 
applied  to  humans.  We  must  make 
sure  that  we  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  answer  the  questions  raised  by  the 
new  technologies  before  they  are  an- 
swered for  us. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  served  on  the  House  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  for  8 
years  and  chaired  its  Investigations 
and  Oversight  Subcommittee  for  4 
years.  In  that  capacity,  I  chaired  nu- 
merous hearings  on  technological  ad- 
vances and  the  challenges  they  pose 
for  our  society.  Those  hearings  have 
left  me  unshakeably  convinced  that  a 
commission  to  examine  bioethical 
issues,  such  as  the  one  I  have  pro- 
posed, is  absolutely  essential.  In  fact, 
the  principal  conclusion  of  3  days  of 
hearings  that  I  chaired  in  November 
1982  on  human  genetic  engineering 
was  that  such  a  body  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
issues  to  our  society,  the  Commission 
is  designed  to  ensure  that  a  broad  and 
meaningful  examination  of  them 
occurs. 

First,  the  Commission  is  effectively 
independent.  It  is  not  housed  within 
any  Federal  agency,  and  its  members 
are  appointed  by  a  special  12-member 
Congressional  Board  on  Bioethics, 
which  the  bill  also  establishes.  Thus, 
the  Commission  will  have  maximum 
freedom  to  consider  issues  and  render 
reasoned,  objective  advice. 

Second,  the  Commission  is  composed 
of  representatives  from  a  variety  of 
backgrounds,  including  the  general 
public.  A  majority  of  the  memt>ers  are 
nonscientists,  to  ensure  that  the  Com- 
mission's focus  is  on  ethical  issues  and 
not  technical  scientific  concerns. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  Conmiission 
is  nonregulatory.  It  is  purely  an  advi- 
sory body  with  no  regulatory  power 
whatsoever.  The  Commission  wlU  con- 
sider issues  and  make  written  reports 
to  the  Congress.  The  impact  of  the 
Commission's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations will  therefore  depend  on 
how  well  reasoned  they  are. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  each  of  its 
studies,  the  Commission  will  submit  a 
written  report  to  Congress  outlining 
its  conclusions  and  any  findings  and 
recommendations  it  wishes  to  make. 
In  this  way,  the  Commission  will  pro- 
vide Congress  with  much-needed  anal- 
ysis of  the  many  difficult  bioethical 
issues  that  confront  our  society. 

The  Commission  is  designed  to  be 
broad-based  in  both  its  composition 
and  its  approach  to  issues.  Because 
our  society  is  daily  faced  with  complex 
choices  in  many  areas,  the  Commis- 
sion is  charged  to  consider  a  wide 
range  of  bioethical  questions.  There  Is 
one  area,  however,  that  is  so  impor- 
tant that  this  legislation  specifically 
directs  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  it  as  its  first  study.  That  is 
the  question  of  human  genetic  engi- 


neering. The  bill  directs  that  a  study 
of  this  issue  must  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Commis- 
sion within  18  months  of  the  Commis- 
sion's establishment. 

It  is  a  primary  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment not  only  to  promote  science 
but  to  foresee  its  future  and  any  prob- 
lems it  might  present.  As  the  new 
technologies  develop,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial that  our  Nation  be  informed  about 
both  the  positive  and  negative  implica- 
tions of  it.  Particularly  for  those  of  us 
in  Congress,  it  will  be  important  that 
we  base  our  reactions  to  and  decisions 
about  technology  on  objective,  rea- 
soned consideration  of  the  issues  and 
not  on  misimderstandings  or  exaggera- 
tions of  its  benefits  or  its  potential  for 
abuse. 

Accomplishment  of  these  objectives 
will  require  public  education  and  rea- 
soned debate  over  the  complex  Issues 
that  will  confront  us.  The  Commission 
that  I  have  proposed  is  an  important 
step  in  that  process.* 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr. 
Orasslet,  and  Mr.  Helms): 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  amend  section  706 
of    title    5,    United    States    Code,    to 
strengthen  the  judicial  review  provi- 
sions of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  by  giving  courts  more  authority  to 
overturn  unfair  agency  action:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JUDICIAL  RZVnW  IMFHOVEIfEirr  ACT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  6,  I  introduced  S.  396,  the 
Small  Business  Fairness  Act  of  1985. 
That  bill  contained  four  major  titles 
of  importance  to  small  business.  Title 
I  of  that  bill  was  my  amendment  to 
the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  I>rocedure  Act  codified 
at  5  U.S.C.  706,  legislation  which  has 
over  the  years  come  to  be  known  as 
the  "Bumpers  Amendment  Regulatory 
Reform  Proposal."  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Bumpers  amendment  as  a 
separate  bill  for  referral  and  action  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  pleased 
to  oe  joined  by  Sezuttors  Simpsoh, 
Pryos,  GRASSLrr,  and  Hxlms  as  co- 
sponsors. 

As  I  mentioned,  this  is  an  important 
amendment  to  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  which  I  have  sponsored  for 
several  years  and  which  passed  the 
Senate  in  both  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gress. It  would  give  courts  more  au- 
thority to  overturn  the  unfair  and  bur- 
densome regulations  which  affect 
smaU  business  and  individuals.  In  the 
98th  Congress,  it  was  part  of  S.  1080. 
the  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  bill  was  not  enacted  into 
law. 

It  wotUd  restore  vitality  and  balance 
to  the  Judicial  review  provisions  of  i.he 
APA  by  putting  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses on  an  equal  footing  with  Feder- 
al regulators  when  they  enter  the 
courthouse  door.  For  too  long,  the 


courts  have  accorded  all  too  much  def- 
erence to  agencies'  opinions  on  ques- 
tions of  law,  including  the  scope  of 
each  agency's  own  jurisdiction.  It  ii 
fundamentally  unfair  for  an  agency  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  scope  of  its  own 
power. 

Under  our  system  of  Justice,  ques- 
tions of  law  are  to  be  decided  by  an  im- 
partial court,  and  all  litigants  are  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  But  the  courts  have  accorded  an 
undue  presumption  of  validity  to  the 
agency's  proceedings.  Under  my 
amendment,  the  agency  would  have  to 
show,  based  on  the  record,  that  it  was 
legally  and  factually  justified  in 
taking  the  actions  which  it  took.  My 
amendment  will  ensure  that  judicial 
review  is  not  a  rubber  stamp  process, 
as  it  too  often  is  under  the  current 
vague  standards  of  Judicial  review. 

My  amendment  will  admonish  the 
Federal  judiciary  to  decide  aU  adminis- 
trative matters  "independently."  In  in- 
formal rulemakings,  it  will  require 
that  there  be  "substantial  support"  in 
the  rulemaking  file  for  the  factual 
predicate  of  a  rule.  If  questions  are 
raised  about  an  agency's  power  to  act 
as  it  did,  the  agency  will  be  required  to 
prove  that  its  authorizing  legislation 
specifically  gave  it  the  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  take  the  action  it  took. 
On  all  other  questions  of  law,  the 
court  is  to  accord  "no  presumption" 
either  in  favor  of  or  against  the  agen- 
cy's action. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
is  a  legislative  idea  that  is  critically 
important  to  small  business  and  every- 
one who  ends  up  in  litigation  against  a 
Federal  agency,  and  it  is  a  proposal  for 
which  the  time  has  come. 

This  amendment  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  is  supported  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  by  the  t 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Busi-  ' 
ness  Roundtable.  Rarely  has  such  a 
consensus  existed  about  the  need  for 
such  legislation  which  has  gone  immet 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  appear  in 
the  RxcoRD,  along  with  a  legal  analysis  | 
of  the  measure.  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  act  on  this  important 
measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoeo,  as  follows: 

S.  1256 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepTtsentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embied.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Judicial  Review 
Improvement  Act  of  1985." 

SacnoH  I.  Section  706  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
170C  Scope  of  review 

"(a)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  decision 
and  when  presented,  the  reviewing  court 
shall  independently  decide  all  relevant  ques- 
tions of  law,  interpret  constitutional  and 
statutory    provisions,    and    determine    the 
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meaning  or  ■pplleabillty  of  the  terms  of  an 
agency  action.  The  reviewing  court  shall— 

"(1)  compel  agency  action  unlawfully 
withheld  or  unreasonably  delayed:  and 

"(3)  hold  unlawful  and  set  aside  agency 
action,  findings,  and  conclusions  found  to 


"(A)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law: 

"(B)  contrary  to  constitutional  right, 
power,  privilege,  or  immunity; 

"(C)  in  excess  of  statutory  Jurisdiction,  au- 
thority or  limitations,  or  short  of  statutory 
right: 

"(D)  without  observance  of  procedure  re- 
quired by  law: 

"(E)  unsupported  by  substantial  evidence 
In  a  proceeding  subject  to  sections  556  and 
557  of  this  title  or  otherwise  reviewed  on 
the  record  of  an  agency  hearing  provided  by 
statue: 

"(P)  without  substantial  support  in  the 
rulemaking  file,  viewed,  as  a  whole,  for  the 
asserted  or  necessary  factual  basis,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  policy  or  legal  basis,  of  a 
rule  adopted  in  a  proceeding  subject  to  sec- 
tion 583  of  this  Utle:  or 

"(O)  unwarranted  by  the  facts  to  the 
extent  that  the  facts  are  subject  to  trial  de 
novo  by  the  reviewing  court 

"(b)  In  making  the  foregoing  determina- 
tions, the  court  shaU  review  the  whole 
record  or  those  parts  of  it  cited  by  a  party, 
and  due  account  shall  be  taken  of  the  rule 
of  prejudicial  error. 

"(c>  In  making  determinations  concerning 
statutory  Jurisdlcticm  or  authority  under 
clause  (2KC)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  shall  require  that  the  action 
by  the  agency  is  within  the  scope  of  the 
agency  Jurisdiction  or  authority  on  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  the  statute  or,  in  the 
event  of  ambiguity,  other  evidence  of  ascer- 
tainable legislative  intent.  In  making  deter- 
minations on  other  questions  of  law,  the 
court  shall  not  accord  any  presumption  in 
favor  of  or  against  agency  action.". 

Sk.  2.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  agency 
action  taken  on  or  after  BCay  1, 1985. 

iMOU.  AHALTSIS  or  BuMPKXS  AulfDMXirT 
POLXCT 

These  amendments  to  section  706  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  contained  in 
the  Judicial  Review  Improvemnat  Act  of 
1985  are  premised  on  the  basic  constitution- 
al principal  that  in  a  r^resentative  democ- 
racy, legislative  power  shaU  l>e  exercised  by 
elected  rq>reaentatives  and  not  by  unelected 
officials  who  are  not  directly  responsible  to 
the  electorate.  The  del^»ti<m  doctrine  re- 
quires that  there  be  mechanisms  for  con- 
trolling the  exercise  of  delegated  regulatory 
power. 

The  mechanisms  are  the  requirements 
that  when  the  legislature  delegates  power  it 
must  establish  an  "intelligible  principle"  to 
govern  the  delegate,  and  that  the  Judiciary 
will  hold  invalid  actions  which  are  not  au- 
thorized by  the  statutory  delegation.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Reed— 

"An  agency  may  not  finally  determine  the 
limits  of  its  statutory  power.  That  is  a  Judi- 
cial function.  Social  Security  Board  v.  Nier- 
otko.  327  U.&  358. 389  (1946). 

The  insertion  of  the  word  "independent- 
ly" in  the  introductory  sentence  of  section 
706  reemphasizes  this  primary  role  of  the 
courts. 

8COFB  OP  AOmCT  JTIIISUCTIOH 

The  first  sentence  of  new  subsection  (c)  of 
section  706  directs  the  courts  to  exercise 


their  traditional  review  function  to  prevent 
an  agency  from  acting  beyond  its  regulatory 
authoriltr. 

This  i*x>vision  directs  the  courts  to  play  a 
more  active  role  in  policing  regulatory 
power  b(r  closely  construing  statutes  which 
transfer!  regulatory  authority  to  administra- 
tors. 8^  Stewart.  "The  Reformation  of 
Americab  Administrative  Law,"  88  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1617  (1975).  The  Supreme  Court  has 
followed  this  approach  in  two  recent  deci- 
sions. S4e  FCV  V.  Midvett  Video  Corp.,  99  8. 
C:t.  824  41979):  NLRB  v.  Cotholie  Bi$hop$  of 
Chicoffoi,  99  S.  Ct.  1313  (1979).  See  also  Kent 
v.  DuUM.  357  UJ3.  116  (1958):  Nationat 
QMe  Tilevision  Aun.  Inc.  v.  United  Statee, 
415  VAi  336  (1974):  Schwarts,  "Administra- 
tive Lavl  Cases  During  1979."  33  Ad.  L.  Rev. 
441,  4134415  (1980). 

Under  I  subsection  (c),  a  court  must  deter- 
mine thgt  the  agency's  authority  to  act  has 
been  grgnted  exprenly  in  the  language  of 
its  organic  statute  or,  in  the  event  of  ambi- 
guity, by  reference  to  the  statute's  legisla- 
tive history  or  other  materials  relevant  to 
ascertaiaing  legislative  intent  This  provi- 
sion is  ^tended  to  underscore  the  duty  of 
the  couits  to  insure  that  agencies  do  not 
transgrep  the  outer  boundaries  of  their  au- 
thority. .Indeed,  for  a  court  to  allow  an 
agency  t|>  go  beyond  these  boundaries  would 
be  "an  i^iwarranted  Judicial  intrusion  upon 
the  legislative  sphere  wholly  at  odds  with 
the  democratic  processes  of  lawmaking  con- 
template by  the  Constitution."  Lubrixol 
Corp.  V.  EPA,  562  P.  2d  607,  630  (D.C.  Clr. 
1977).  S«e  Citv  ofPtOetHne  v.  United  State*. 
559  P.  U  408,  414  (5th  Clr.  1977):  National 
Nutritional  Foods  Astociation  v.  Matthew*, 
557  P.  2d  325.  326  (2d  Cir.  1976). 

Subsection  (c),  then,  does  not  seek  to 
impose  my  new,  strange,  or  radical  duty  on 
the  Judigiary.  Instead,  it  simply  directs  the 
reviewing  court  to  take  a  hard  look  at  an 
agency's  I  assertions  of  regulatory  Jurisdic- 
tion or  idithority.  It  will  allow  the  reviewing 
courts  to  make  use  of  all  appropriate  mate- 
rials for  ascertaining  the  legislative  will,  but 
it  is  not  ^tended  to  allow  abuses  of  post-hoc 
legislative  history.  Contumer  Product  Safety 
CommitMon  v.  OTE  Sylvania,  U.  8.  64  L. 
Ed.  3d  7M  (1980).  Performance  of  this  duty 
often  will  be  difficult,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  good  sense  and  resourcefulness  of 
the  Pedf  ral  Judiciary  will  be  equal  to  the 


In  malting  such  determinations,  the  court 
will  be  influenced  not  only  by  the  sUtute's 
leglslaUiie  history  but  also  by  the  nature  of 
the  asserted  power.  If,  for  example,  the 
agency  Is  asserting  a  basic  or  significant  ex- 
tension of  authority,  especially  one  which 
bears  on  personal  liberties  or  heralds  signifi- 
cant invplvement  of  the  agency  in  a  new 
area  or  impoaes  significant  coats,  the  review- 
ing court  should  not  uphold  the  extension 
unless  it|  is  convinced  that  the  sUtute  and 
relevant  I  legal  materials  demonstrate  that 
Congress  specifically  or  generally  addressed 
the  issue  and  that  the  statute  does  contain 
the  authority  asserted  by  the  agency. 

(}n  the  other  hand,  if  the  asserted  author- 
ity at  isslie  relates  to  an  interstitial  or  minor 
matter,  (he  reviewing  court  might  weU  con- 
clude thit  although  Congress  had  not  really 
addressed  the  issue,  the  matter  is  of  such  a 
character  that  sensible  administration  nec- 
essarily Quires  exercise  of  such  an  inu>le- 
mentingjauthortty. 

Prom  ihe  perspective  of  the  agencies,  it  is 
true  that  some  statutes  are  imperfectly 
drafted,  or  in  silent  or  even  conflicting.  In 
these  clicumstances,  agencies  must  use  their 
discretion  soundly  to  formulate  the  most 


appropriate  means  of  carrying  out  their 
basic  sUtutoiV  mandates,  filling  in  what  are 
interstices  of;  the  statutory  framework  by 
which  they  ate  bound  but  adhering  scrupu- 
lously to  expfess  or  implied  llmlUtlons  on 
their  authority. 

VraCT  OH  IfUUUULATIOR  ABD  DTOKTS  TO 

ussiif  TtE  muKotm  or  kbouuitiom 
It  should  ba  emphasized  that  the  primary 
thrust  of  thla  portion  of  the  bill  is  to  curb 
attempts  by  akendes  to  exercise  positive  Ju- 
risdiction in  areas  beycmd  the  boundaries 
speUed  out  14  their  organic  statutes.  It  is 
not  intended  to  prevent  an  agency  from  ex- 
empting from  regulation  activities  or  per- 
sons under  tae  traditional  de  minimus  ra- 
tionale where  such  exemptions  are  consist- 
ent with  the  fiasic  purposes  of  the  statute. 
Nor  is  this  amendment  intended  to  preclude 
rational  inteibretatlon  and  application  of 
stotutory  crit^  in  ways  that  lessen  the 
cost  and  othef  burdens  of  regulation. 

The  intent  k  to  exclude  those  cases  where 
the  agency  eierdses  its  permissible  discre- 
tion and  declines  to  take  afflimative  action. 
Such  a  declaration  is  consonant  with  the 
policy  to  encourage  agencies  to  refrain  from 
taking  unnecc^ary  or  inappropriate  regula- 
tory measures; 

Nor  is  the  amendment  intended  to  nullify 
broad  grants  of  administrative  discretion 
where  Congress  knowingly  intends  that 
When  the  staiute  and  legislative  history  ate 
clear  that  Cteqgress  intended  a  broad  deleggr 
tlon,  and  the  grant  is  not  so  unconfined  as 
to  violate  the  delegation  doctrine,  courts 
should  give  effect  to  such  an  Intended  broad 
grant  But  the  reviewer— the  court,  not  the 
agency,  is  fo  determine  independently 
whether  the  sorted  power  has  in  fact  been 
conferred,  either  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion. I 

THi  "M  PRBSuifPTioir"  caimxA 
The  second  lentence  of  new  subsection  (c) 
of  section  70<,  together  with  the  insertion 
of  the  word  '  independently"  in  subsection 
(a),  is  intended  to  make  clear  that  Congress 
intends  the  cAurts  to  perform,  and  to  per- 
form diligentw,  their  traditional  role  as  the 
ultimate  and 'impartial  interpreters  of  the 
law.  It  is  designed  to  insure  that  as  to  deci- 
sions of  law,  the  agency  and  the  appellant 
stand  on  equsl  footing  before  the  law  with- 
out bias,  preference,  or  deference  to  either 
and  without  any  presumption  in  support  of 
or  against  agwcy  action,  except  as  to  ques- 
tions of  Jurisdiction,  where  the  first  part  of 
subsection  (c)  ilmposes  the  burden  upon  the 
agency.  | 

In  providing  that  the  "no  presumption" 
criterion  will  apply  only  to  questions  of  law, 
the  Intent  is  <|o  preserve  the  existing  "arbi- 
trary, capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion" 
standards  of  section  706  with  respect  to 
policy  determinations  within  the  peimissl- 
ble  limits  of  agency  discretion.  The  intent  is 
also  to  make!  it  clear  that  the  reviewing 
court  will  apply  the  new  "substantial  sup- 
port" standu^  ^  clause  2(P)  only  to  agency 
factual  detemilnations. 

Thus,  ampl«  room  is  left  for  proper  reli- 
ance on  agen^  expertise  where  it  actually 
exists.  It  is  re|»gnized  that  some  issues  will 
involve  mixed  legal  and  policy,  or  mixed 
legal  and  fact,  aspects.  Regardless  of  the 
agency's  char^cterizaUon  of  the  issues,  the 
courts  must  independently  define  the  issues 
and  reexamlni  independently  the  questions 
of  law  involvef:  at  the  same  time,  the  courts 
should  recognize  the  primuy  role  of  the 
agency  with  respect  to  choice  of  policy,  offi- 
cial notice  of  I  legislative  facts,  and  factual 
findings. 
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It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  no  presumption 
criterion  to  preclude  consideration  of  an 
agency  legal  interpretation.  This  interpreta- 
tion will  be  one  element  of  the  process  of  in- 
dependent Judicial  reexamination.  The 
effect  of  any  agency  interpretative  Judg- 
ment, whether  contained  in  a  rule  or  order, 
on  the  court's  own  Interpretation  should 
not,  however,  depend  on  some  general  rule 
of  deference.  Rather  the  court,  in  examin- 
ing the  agency  Interpretation,  should  evalu- 
ate the  thoroughness  in  its  consideration, 
the  validity  of  its  reasoning,  its  consistency 
with  earlier  and  later  pronouncements  and 
all  those  factors  which  give  it  power  to  per- 
suade if  lacking  power  to  control.  Skidmore 
V.  Surift  A  Co.  323  U.S.  134.  140  (1944).  The 
court  should  also  weigh  any  countervailing 
factors  bearing  on  the  validity  of  the  agen- 
cy's legal  position. 

Thus,  the  court  may  not  regard  the  agen- 
cy's reading  of  the  statute  as  controlling  or 
entitled  to  a  deference  that  would  avoid  the 
court's  reaching  its  own  independent  Judg- 
ment. Accordingly,  under  this  amendment  a 
reviewing  court  may  not  proceed  on  the  as- 
siunption  that  it  should  uphold  an  agency's 
statutory  construction  so  long  as  the  con- 
struction is  not  unreasonable  or  not  irra- 
tional. Instead,  the  court  shall  regard  the 
interpretation  of  the  statute  as  a  Judicial 
question. 

SUBSTAXTIAL  SUTPOKT  POB  PACTUAL 
DKTXUCniATIONS 

The  substantial  support  standard  of  new 
clause  2(F)  of  paragraph  (a)  relates  to 
review  of  factual  determinations  in  infonnal 
rulemakings.  The  standard  recognizes  that 
in  such  proceedings  there  Is  a  distinction  be- 
tween an  exercise  of  discretion  (policy 
choice)  by  the  agency,  which  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  "arbitrary,  capricious  an  abuse  of 
discretion"  standard  of  clause  2(A),  and  the 
factual  foundation  for  such  a  choice. 

Relying  on  the  anaijrsis  in  Administrative 
Conference  recommendation  74  to  4,  1  CFR, 
sections  305.74-4,  the  new  clause  2(P)  re- 
quires substantial  support  for  factual  deter- 
minations in  informal  rulemaking  in  two 
cases: 

Pirst.  Where  the  finding  of  fact  is  neces- 
sary to  the  rule,  that  Is  to  say,  where  the 
policy  choice  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion  cri- 
terion absent  such  a  finding  of  fact. 

Second.  Where  the  finding  of  fact  is  an 
"asserted"  l>asis  for  the  rule,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  agency  relies  on  the  finding  as 
part  of  its  rationale  for  the  policy  choice  re- 
flected in  the  rule. 

Under  the  terms  of  clause  2(P)  the  "sub- 
stantial support"  must  be  found  in  "the 
rulemaking  file,  viewed  as  a  whole."  This 
provision  meshes  with  other  provisions  of 
the  act  amending  section  553  calling  for  the 
organized  and  systematic  development  of  a 
file  on  which  the  rulemaking  action  is  to  be 
based.  Pedersen,  "Pormal  Records  and  In- 
formal Rulemaking,"  85  Tale  hJ.  38  (1975). 
The  amendment  does  not  preclude  an 
agency  in  an  appropriate  case  from  taldng 
official  notice  of  legislative  facts  that  under- 
pin policy  choice. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  amendment  in  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses  used  the  words 
"substantial  evidence"  rather  than  "sub- 
stantial support."  The  change  in  language  is 
meant  to  negate  any  implication  that  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  is  to  require  indi- 
rectly the  use  of  trial-type  procedures  in  in- 
formal rulemaking.  Procediu^  require- 
ments for  such  rulemaking  will  be  found  in 
other  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act,  as  amended,  and  in  constitution- 


al and  common  law  considerations  of  fair- 


On  the  other  hand,  the  words  "substantial 
support"  are  intended  to  require  that  the 
data  or  materials  on  which  the  agency  baaes 
its  factual  determinations  must  be  reliable 
and  credible  even  though  they  do  not  neces- 
sarily satisfy  the  rules  of  evid«ice  applied  in 
Judicial  proceedings. 

Knactjnent  of  these  three  changes  in  sec- 
tion 706  will  not  require  all  Pederal  courts 
to  alter  their  decisional  process.  As  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  said  with  respect  to  a  simi- 
lar congressional  endeavor  some  yean  ago: 

"Some— perhaps  a  majority— have  always 
applied  the  attitude  reflected  in  this  legisla- 
tion. To  explore  whether  a  particular  court 
should  or  should  not  alter  its  practice  would 
only  divert  attention  from  the  application 
of  the  standard  now  prescribed  to  a  futOe 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  test  formerly 
used  by  a  particular  court.  Vnivertal 
Camera  Corp.  v.  NLRB.  VS.  474.  790 
(1951)." 

The  ultimate  objective  of  this  amendment 
is  to  make  siu^  that  the  pace  and  scope  of 
regulation  conform  to  the  timetable  and 
map  established  by  elected  representatives 
rather  than  by  an  unelected  bureaucracy. 

TXCHHICAL 

Piist.  The  changes  in  section  706  are  not 
intended  to  affect  any  applicable  rule  of  law 
which  provides  that  in  a  civil  or  criminal 
action  reliance  on  an  agency  rule  or  order  is 
a  defense.  Thus,  a  defendant  who  has  acted 
in  compliance  with  an  agency  rule  or  order 
would  continue  to  have  any  protection  the 
law  now  provides  even  if  the  rule  or  order  is 
subsequently  found  to  be  invalid. 

Second.  The  Congress  expects  that  when- 
ever an  agency  rule  or  order  is  challenged  in 
a  civil  action  where  a  private  party  is  sidng 
under  an  express  or  implied  right  of  action 
for  violation  of  an  agency  rule  (arguably  not 
a  "proceeding  for  Judicial  enfixrement" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  706  scope  of 
review  applies),  the  court  will  apply  the 
same  standards  of  review  as  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 706.  In  stating  this  expectation  there  is 
no  intention  to  imply  any  new  standing  or 
right  of  a  defendant  to  challenge  the  validi- 
ty of  an  agency  rule  or  order.  Thus,  only  If 
and  to  the  extent  that  a  rule  can  be  re- 
viewed by  the  court  in  the  action  would  the 
reviewing  court  be  expected  to  apply  the 
same  section  706  tests  of  lawfulness  of 
agency  action. 

Third.  While  this  amendment  applies  to 
the  Judicial  review  of  questions  arising 
under  the  existing  and  future  organic  acts 
of  Congress  where  the  general  standards  for 
Judicial  review  as  previously  articulated  in 
section  706  have  been  applicable,  it  is  not  in- 
tended either  to  change  any  settled  Judicial 
Interpretation  existing  at  the  date  of  enact- 
ment as  to  the  boundaries  of  a  particular 
agency's  Jurisdiction  or  authority  deter- 
mined by  a  Pederal  apellate  court  or  to 
unsettle  any  res  Judicata  or  collateral  estop- 
pel effects  of  prior  court  decisions  that  have 
become  final.* 


By  lb.  OARN: 
S.  1258.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  the  fence 
located  on  such  tract  to  the  Armory 
Board.  State  of  Utah:  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


M ODtPICATIOM  OP  IKBTUCnom  O*  CBtTAOl 

laAcroPuun 
•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  allow  the  Utah  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  relocate  in  larger  facili- 
ties. Companion  legislation  is  being  in- 
tTodxiced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives today  by  Congressman  Monsom. 

The  Utah  Giuutl  requested  the  move 
for  three  reasons:  First,  the  lack  of 
space  at  the  current  facilities  located 
adjacent  to  the  University  of  Utah. 
Second,  to  resolve  the  legal  problem  of 
having  the  Utah  National  Guard 
housed  on  a  federally  owned  armory 
property,  instead  of  a  State  facility. 
Third,  the  current  location  creates  nu- 
merous transportation  problems  in  the 
movement  of  heavy  equipment  and 
armor  through  downtown  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  training  center  at  Camp 
Williams. 

The  National  Guard  has  occupied 
the  current  faciliti&  for  over  30  years. 
With  the  expanding  role  of  the  Nap 
tional  Guard  in  the  security  of  our 
coiuitry,  adequate  facilities  are  essen- 
tial. The  property  that  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard  is  interested  in  purchas- 
ing has  a  larger,  more  modem  build- 
ing, which  is  located  closer  to  Camp 
Williams. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
clared this  property  surplus  land  in 
1954.  Congress  granted  the  Utah  State 
Armory  Board  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest in  the  35  acres  adjacent  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center.  However,  certain 
restrictions  were  applied  to  this  prop- 
erty. Those  restrictions  include  train- 
ing, civic,  and  related  purposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
expand  the  potential  uses  of  this  land 
to  include  hospital,  educational,  civic, 
residential,  or  related  purposes.  This 
will  allow  the  State  Armory  Board  to 
sell  a  portion  of  this  property  and 
enable  it  to  be  developed  in  some  rea- 
sonable manner.  The  original  intent  of 
the  1954  legislation  will  be  respected. 
This  current  legislation  wiU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  present  or  prospective 
operation  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitaL 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau  and  the  Utah 
State  Armory  Board  all  approve  this 
legislation.  I,  too,  beUeve  that  this  bill 
is  the  most  prudent  way  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  overcrowding  at  the  cur- 
rent facilities.  It  is  also  important  to 
address  the  safety  problems.  Under 
current  conditions,  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  a  crisis,  such  as  a  trans- 
portation accident,  occurs.  Congress 
should  act  quickly  on  this  legislation 
to  alleviate  these  problems. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill.* 
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,     ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  2T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dkhton.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr. 
McClusb],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  SncpsoH]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  274.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  national  security  by  allowing 
access  to  certain  Federal  criminal  his- 
tory records. 

8.  408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicksr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
OLEmt  ]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
408.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  program  levels, 
salary  and  expense  levels,  and  authori- 
zations for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's programs  for  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TstntMom,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAnTEHBSRo].  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McCohhell] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  680.  a 
bill  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  and  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  recovery  of  the 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industry  and 
its  workers. 

8.  T88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LATTTEifBERG]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  788.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Independent  Commu- 
nity Care  Act." 

8.  818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoRUfSKT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  816,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Pine  Ridge  Wilderness  and  Soldier 
Creek  WUdemess  in  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest  in  the  State  of  Nebraska, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  885 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoRcnn].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Phtor],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Evaws].  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
LET],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATStmACA]  were  added  as  co- 
six>nsors  of  S.  865.  a  bill  to  award  spe- 
cial congressional  gold  medals  to  Jan 
Scruggs,  Robert  Doubek.  and  Jack 
Wheeler. 

S.  883 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttre.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmohd]  was  added  as  a 
coeponsor  of  S.  983.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  limited  extension  of  alternative 
means  of  providing  assistance  under 
the  School  Lunch  Program  and  to  pro- 
vide for  national  commodity  process- 
ing programs. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  ICr.  Boren,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
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InoTTT^]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of    Senator  fro^  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Brm- 
S.  986;  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal    dick],  the 
Revenoe  Code  of  1954  to  disallow  any 
deduction  for  advertising  or  other  pro- 
motion expenses  with  respect  to  arms 
sales. 


8.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  987.  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation I  known  as  the  Daughters  of 
Union  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
65.       • 

J  a.  1188 

At  tile  request  of  Bfr.  Ddrxhberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  form  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Aitorews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1169.  a  bill  to  ensure 
econoniic  equity  for  American  women 
by  pronriding  retirement  security  for 
women  as  workers  and  as  divorced  or 
siirviviiig  spouses,  making  quality  de- 
pendent care  available  to  all  working 
families,  ending  discrimination  in  in- 
surance on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  or  sex,  provid- 
ing equal  employment  opportunity 
and  pay  equity  for  women,  treating 
women!  and  low-income  families  more 
equitably  under  the  tax  laws  and  tax 
reform  proposals,  and  improving  the 
health  care  coverage  of  displaced 
homemakers  and  Medicare  recipients. 

SENATE  JOIHT  RESOLTTTIOM  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolet.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstrong],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hathelo]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resoluiion  24,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designalte  the  month  of  October  1985 
as  "Naiaonal  Make-A-Wish  Month." 

^KNATE  JOniT  RESOLUnOH  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  KAssEBAxm],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1986.  through 
Septenfcer  21. 1985.  as  "National  Inde- 
pendei^  Free  Papers  Week." 

Senate  jonn  rksolutioh  loa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorhtskt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Helms],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsoi  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
102,  a  iloint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Nationil  Commission  on  Illiteracy. 

^EHATE  JOIHT  RESOLUTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durxnberger, 
the  naMe  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  OltAMM].  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  138.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week 
of  Juni  2.  1985.  through  June  8,  1985. 
as  "National  Intelligence  Community 
Week.'f 

Senate  joint  kesolution  143 

At  tl^e  request  of  Mr.  Levhi,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknwis],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  Lautenberg],  the  Senator 
from  I'ebraska  [Bdr.  Zorihskt].  the 


Benator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodo]^  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  PRiroR].  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mri  Exoif],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borbn].  the  Senator 
from  Tenndssee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  froin  Texas  [Mr.  Gramm].  the 
Senator  firiom  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell],  the  $enator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Hsnifl.  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Wilson]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
142.  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  12, 1985,  as  "Anne  Frank  Day." 


SENATE  Resolution  i78— re- 
lating trO  AUTOMOBILE  FUEL 
ECONOIk^  STANDARDS 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum,  Mr.  Dantortb,  Bir.  Eagleton. 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Proz- 

MIRE,    Mr.    plTRENBERGER,    Mr.    COHEH, 

Mr.  INOUYE^  Mr.  MATsmfAGA.  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg. Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Pell,  and 
Mr.  Baucus)  submitted  the  following 
resolution:  ^hich  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  On  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

S.  Res.  178 
Whereas. 

(1)  This  nation  should  pursue  an  energy 
policy  that  encourages  energy  efficiency 
and  reduces  our  vulnerability  to  interrup- 
tions of  foreign  supplies: 

(2)  In  addition  to  price-induced  conserva- 
tion. Corporate  Average  Fuel  Economy 
(CAFE)  standards  have  been  responsible  for 
the  near  doubling  since  1075  of  the  average 
fuel  economy  I  of  new  cars  sold  in  the  United 
States;  | 

(3)  Previoiis  government  estimates  of 
United  Stat«  domestic  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves—especially  offshore  supplies— recent- 
ly have  been  revised  significantly  downward; 

(4)  General  Motors,  Ford,  and  a  number 
of  Japanese  abd  European  automobile  man- 
ufacturers have  petitioned  the  administra- 
tor of  the  Naponal  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administratiob  (NHTSA)  to  roll  back  the 
CAFE  standard  beginning  with  the  1986 
model  year 

(5)  The  addiinistrator  is  expected  to  rule 
on  these  petitions  shortly. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Ruolved.  That  it  is  the  senae  of  the 
Senate  that:  The  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSAf  should  retain  the  CAFE  (cor- 
porate averaae  fuel  economy)  standard  for 
passenger  automobiles  specified  in  current 
law.  1 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting— along  with  Senators 
Dantorth.  Metzenbattm.  Eagleton. 
and  others-^a  resolution  that  would 
call  for  maintaining  what  I  believe  is 
an  Important  energy  conservation 
standard  imfier  current  law. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will,  in  the  next  few  weeks,  make  a  de- 
cision on  whether  to  roll  back  the  cur- 
rent corporate  average  fuel  economy 
[CAFE]  stahdard  from  27.5  miles  per 
gallon  to  2f  miles  per  gallon.  Every 


manufacturer  selling  new  cars  in  the 
United  States  is  required  to  meet  this 
fuel  economy  standard— on  a  fleet  av- 
erage basis— or  be  liable  for  a  financial 
penalty. 

Recently  General  Motors  and  Ford 
filed  petitions  at  the  11th  hour  to 
have  the  standard  rolled  back  for  the 
1986  model  year.  This  effort  is  being 
supported  by  a  number  of  Japanese 
and  European  auto  manufacturers. 
Chrysler,  which  has  met  the  standard, 
opposes  the  petitions.  Based  on  all  the 
information  I  have  available  to  me.  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  the  requested 
rollback. 

One  word  summarizes  the  predomi- 
nant view  in  this  country  of  world  and 
domestic  energy  markets— complacen- 
cy. We  hear  a  lot  of  smug  statements 
these  days,  like:  First.  OPEC'a  back 
has  been  broken;  second,  the  United 
States  has  reduced  its  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil,  especially  OPEC 
sources:  third,  the  price  of  oil  in  real 
terms  has  dropped  substantially  over 
the  past  3  years:  fourth,  $1  per  gallon 
gasoline  is  back:  and  fifth,  consumers 
have  returned  to  larger  and  more  per- 
formance oriented  cars.  While  all  of 
these  statements  may  be  true  now.  we 
must  ask  ourselves:  Will  they  be  true 
tomorrow? 

Because  the  current  picture  wpears 
rosy,  people  have  decided  that  energy 
conservation  and  reducing  our  vulner- 
ability to  energy-supply  interruptions 
are  no  longer  as  Important  as  they 
were  following  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in 
1973  or  as  important  as  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  price  increases  caused  by 
the  Iranian  revolution.  Will  we  f  aU  to 
heed  these  painful  lessons  of  recent 
history? 

I  do  not  deny  that  current  trends  are 
realities.  But  they  are.  in  my  view, 
short-term  realities.  We  cannot  afford, 
out  of  complacency  or  myopia  to  aban- 
don the  modest,  yet  successful,  efforts 
that  we  Initiated  in  energy  conserva- 
tion over  10  years  ago  with  EPCA,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

In  fact,  even  these  modest  policies, 
barely  a  decade  old.  seem  to  be  dying  a 
slow  death  on  the  vine  of  complacency 
and  tight  budgets  today.  A  suppoKdly 
balanced  program  of  R&D  into  alter- 
native ways  of  producing  energy  has 
become  unbalanced.  Since  1981,  ftmds 
for  renewable  energy  R&D  such  as 
solar,  wind,  and  geothermal  have  been 
severely  cut.  with  little  Justification. 
Funds  for  the  advanced  breeder  reac- 
tor have  also  been  cut  dramatically. 
We  will  need  these  energy  technol- 
ogies in  the  future.  The  Government 
does  have  a  role  to  promote  a  balanced 
range  of  energy  technologies  by  fimd- 
ing  basic  R&D  up  to  the  point  of 
proof-of -concept,  and  perhaps  beyond. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  stUl  continue 
to  spend  upward  of  $8  billion  in  loan 
and  price  guarantees  for  the  Synfuels 
Corporation.  The  technology  that  is 
being  funded  by  the  Synfuels  Corpora- 


tion is  not  particularly  new  or  innova- 
tive. Much  of  it  has  been  developed 
abroad.  The  Government  has  seen  an 
important  role  for  the  support  of  com- 
mercial synfuels  production  facilities 
in  this  coimtry.  Tet  it  will  be  fortu- 
nate to  be  producing  75.000  barrels  per 
day  by  1990.  when  the  drafters  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  anticipat- 
ed 500.000  barrels  per  day  by  1987. 
The  Government  also  has  spent  liber- 
ally over  the  years  to  fund  the  basic 
and  applied  R&D  for  nuclear  fission 
and  fusion  technologies.  As  late  as 
1983.  DOE  was  still  spending  over  $800 
million  on  nuclear  activities  and  $450 
million  on  fusion  R&D. 

We  have  not  thought  out  what  a 
UJS.  energy  strategy  should  be  and 
have  not  applied  our  funds  in  a  ration- 
al, coherent  manner.  There  appears  to 
be  little  coordination  between  the  vari- 
ous agencies  and  departments  involved 
in  U.8.  energy  policy.  Officials  over- 
look that  fact  that  aggressive  CAFE 
standards  could  perhaps  be  our  most 
cost-effective  energy  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, improving  the  average  miles  per 
gallon  for  the  entire  fleet  from  ap- 
proximately 16  to  30  miles  per  gallon 
would  save  about  2.1  million  barrels 
per  day— more  than  our  current  im- 
ports from  the  lifiddle  East.  It  is 
doubtful  the  Synfuels  Corporation 
could  achieve  that  goal  at  any  price. 

Today,  we  are  headed  back  down  the 
road  of  energy  vulnerability.  Two  of 
the  most  successful  energy  policies  in 
the  last  10  years,  in  my  view,  are  being 
seriously  eroded  now.  The  administra- 
tion has  proposed  a  temporary  mora- 
torium on  filling  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve,  which  the  Senate  has  ac- 
cepted in  our  budget  resolution.  While 
there  appears  to  be  some  Justification 
for  such  a  moratorium  now  because  of 
the  overriding  need  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  I  feel  the  pressures  to 
keep  the  1986  moratorium  permanent 
will  grow.  And  now  we  have  the  GM 
and  Ford  proposal  to  rollback  CAFE 
standards  for  the  1986  model  year. 
CAFE  is  the  last  remnant  of  an  energy 
policy  designed  to  reduce  foreign  de- 
pendence and  increase  energy  efficien- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  automobile  manufacturers 
themselves  have  admitted  that  the 
1975  CAFE  law  was  an  important 
factor  in  helping  them  withstand  the 
shock  of  the  oil  supply  disruption  oc- 
casioned by  the  Iranian  situation  in 
1979.  No  one  can  argue  that  the 
Middle  East  is  any  more  politically 
stable  now  than  it  was  then.  We 
cannot  afford  to  retreat  from  our  com- 
mitment to  increasing  our  energy  Inde- 
pendence. 

Technology  is  not  the  problem.  Just 
5  years  ago  GM  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  achieve  a  fleet  fuel  economy 
average  of  31  miles  per  gallon  by  this 
year.  They  would  not  have  made  that 
statement  without  convincing  evidence 


of  the  technological  feasibility  of  their 
goal.  Although  feasible,  they  have  not 
come  dose  to  meeting  their  own  stated 
goal  while  some  foreign  manufacturers 
have  exceeded  it. 

The  automobile  manufacturers  were 
given  an  opportunity  to  meet  this 
standard  in  whatever  manner  they  felt 
was  most  appropriate.  They  could 
choose  from  a  variety  of  options.  For 
example,  tasat  of  the  newer,  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles  on  sale  today  eaaily- 
surpass  50  miles  per  gallon.  Diesel  en- 
gines can  dramatically  improve  the 
fuel  economy  of  the  overall  fleet. 
Newer  engines  coupled  with  even 
lighter  cars  and  improved  aerodynam- 
ics can  improve  fuel  efficiency  even 
further. 

The  most  recent  surveys  on  U.S.  oQ 
production  and  consumption  are  not 
encouraging.  The  latest  Energy  Infor- 
mation Administration  [EIA]  energy 
projections  published  in  January- 
Annual  Energy  Outlook  1984  with 
Projections  for  1995— indicate  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  U.S.  domestic  pro- 
duction, and  an  equivalent  increase  in 
net  oil  imports  in  the  1990'8.  The 
report  is  based  on  oonserrative  as- 
sumptions of  $25  per  barrel  of  oQ  and 
a  3.1-percent  GNP  growth  rate.  It 
projects  that  from  1985  to  1995,  do- 
mestic production  drops  from  11.1  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  to  7.6  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  while  net  oil  imports  rise 
from  5.1  to  11.7  million  barrels  per 
day.  Ten  years  is  not  a  very  long  time 
in  the  energy  business.  Nor  is  it  a  very 
long  time  in  the  auto  business,  which 
requires  long  investment  lead  times. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Offloe  of 
Technology  Assessment— OO  and  Gas 
Technologies  for  the  Artie  and  DeQ>- 
water— regarding  the  offshore  oil  and 
gas  resources  in  the  United  States  re- 
vealed a  dramatic  reduction  in  antici- 
pated oil  and  gas  reserves.  Miich  of 
this  is  due  to  the  dlsanwinting  results 
in  drilling  on  the  Alaskan  North 
Slope:  estimates  have  dron>ed  from 
12.2  to  3.3  billion  barrels  frran  1981  to 
1984.  For  the  entire  United  SUtes.  oU 
reserve  estimates  have  dropped  by  55 
percent  while  gas  reserve  estimates 
have  dropped  by  44  percent.  This  is 
not  encouraging  news.  With  domestic 
production  declining  by  this  magni- 
tude, one  can  easily  anticipate  out  a 
scenario  in  which  ofl  imports  wlU  sur- 
pass their  previous  peak  of  9.3  million 
barrels  per  day  in  1977. 

In  smn,  the  recent  evidence  from  the 
EIA  [Department  of  Interior]  and  the 
OTA  all  point  in  one  direction— less  oil 
available  to  the  U.S.  consumer  in  the 
1990's.  Hence,  the  need  is  greater  than 
ever  to  maintain  the  current  CAFE 
standards.  In  fact,  we  should  consider 
raising  them  to  a  level  that  is  reasona- 
ble in  light  of  advancing  technology. 
We  must  remember  that  liquid  petro- 
leum fuel  is  a  finite  fuel  and  it's  r^id- 
ly  disappearing  from  the  Earth  with 
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current  rates  of  consumption.  It  is 
beins  depleted  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  many  developing  coun- 
tries where  pressures  for  growth  and 
population  will  put  even  greater  pres- 
sure on  this  valuable  resource. 

Proponents  of  the  rollback  will  cite 
the  recent  trends  of  softening  in  world 
oil  markets  and  reduced  dependence 
on  OPEC  oU.  They  also  will  cite  the 
demands  of  the  marketplace  and  char- 
acterize CAFE  as  an  old-fashioned  and 
outdated  intrusion  into  the  private 
maiitet. 

Let's  not  be  fooled  by  their  rhetoric. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  current  relative  calm  in  the 
oil  markets  will  not  last.  In  fact,  con- 
sumer demand  is  as  much  a  function 
of  actions  taken  by  the  auto  compa- 
nies themselves  as  anything  else.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  Ford  ran  a  two- 
thirds  page  ad  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal offering  cut-rate  financing  for  Lin- 
coln Continentals— not  high  on  the  list 
of  energy  efficient  automobiles.  It 
would  be  curious  for  them  to  deny 
that  these  mai^eting  efforts  will  not 
spur  demand  for  those  cars  that  con- 
tribute to  the  failure  to  meet  the 
CAFE  standards. 

Moreover,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that 
we  are  not  dealing  with  anything  ap- 
proaching a  free  automobile  market.  It 
is  interesting  that  some  automobile 
companies  are  now  attempting  to 
clock  themselves  in  the  mantle  of  free 
mai^et  advocacy.  Those  same  compa- 
nies, in  the  not-tOHllstant  past,  were 
not  similarly  disposed  when  the  issue 
was  import  restrictions  on  Japanese 
automobiles.  They  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 

The  companies  will  also  assert  that  a 
failure  to  roll  back  the  standards  will 
put  them  in  an  unlawful  situation  and 
subject  them  to  potential  liability  in  a 
shareholder  suit.  This  is  a  specious  ar- 
gument that  is  being  used  as  a  smoke- 
screen to  obscure  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  conscious  decision  of  the  automak- 
ers themselves  not  to  meet  the  stand- 
ard. Their  objective,  as  It  should  be.  is 
to  maximize  profits.  No  doubt  their  fi- 
nancial analysts  concluded  that  the 
companies  would  be  more  profitable  in 
not  meeting  the  standard— and  paying 
the  fine— than  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ard by  withholding  production  of  some 
larger— and  more  profitable— cars. 

Rolling  back  the  standard  would 
result  In  a  windfall  to  the  companies 
that  made  the  conscious  decision  to 
maximize  profits  by  not  meeting  the 
standard,  it  would  also  place  those 
companies  that  made  the  investments 
necessary  to  meet  the  standard  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

Mr.  President,  my  basic  position  is 
this:  CAFE  is  an  extremely  effective 
conservation  measures.  The  Govern- 
ment should  continue  to  remain  in  the 
business  of  insuring  energy  efficiency, 
and   therefore,   the   CAFE   standard 


should  pe  maintained.  Those  compa- 
nies that  failed  to  meet  the  standard 
should  face  the  consequences.  In  fact, 
we  should  think  about  strengthening 
the  statidards  for  the  sake  of  future 
generations.  If  we  relax  our  energy  ef- 
ficiencyt  efforts  today,  people  in  the 
year  2O0O  and  beyond  will  view  such 
actions  as  selfish,  wrong,  and  short- 
slghted.|l 

•  BSr.  iprrZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  coUeagues  in 
submitting  this  resolution  on  corpo- 
rate average  fuel  economy  [CAFE] 
standards. 

The  Bequest  by  Ford  and  General 
Motors  Ito  roll  back  the  CAFE  stand- 
ards ha^  tremendous  implications  for 
the  lont-term  health  of  the  auto  in- 
dustry and  our  national  commitment 
to  energy  conservation.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  ibelleve  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  tids  body  has  a  responsibility  to 
addressJ 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Energy  Regula- 
tion and  Conservation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Energy  Committee  held  an  ex- 
tensive hearing  on  this  issue. 

We  hejard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  free 
market  i  md  consumer  choice  being  the 
driving  Forces  behind  the  need  for  a 
rollback!  in  the  CAFE  standard. 

But  tbere  are  other  issues  involved 
which  I  believe  have  a  greater  rel- 
evance to  this  debate. 

They  are  the  need  to  save  energy, 
and  resDonsibility. 

I  refer  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
auto  inciustry,  the  responsibility  of  the 
administration,  and  the  responsibility 
of  Congtess. 

Mr.  President,  the  CAFE  standard 
for  198S  was  established  in  1975—10 
years  a^o.  It  was  not  a  number  which 
popped  Op  overnight. 

When  the  Senate  subsequently  at- 
tempted! to  establish  mandatory  mile- 
age miilimnms.  the  industry  argued 
that  th4  CAFE  standards  would  be  as 
effective  in  stimulating  fuel  efficiency. 
They  n^ted  and  got  the  standard 
now  foutid  in  the  law. 

The  nftain  purpose  Congress  had  in 
setting  the  standards  was  to  reduce 
our  energy  vulnerability. 

Even  today,  the  transportation 
sector  upes  over  60  percent  of  all  our 
liquid  detroletun  supplies.  So  reduc- 
tion in  demand  in  the  transportation 
sector  ctn  go  a  long  way  in  improving 
our  eneisy  security. 

Even  DOE  admitted  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  that  im- 
provements in  auto  fuel  efficiency 
have  resulted  in  a  savings  of  1  million 
barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

Neither  the  market  nor  consumer 
demand  :can  change  those  facts. 

The  s^ndards  are  also  a  challenge 
to  the  creativity  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  auto  industry. 

It  wa^  not  the  Intent  of  the  law  to 
deny  laige  cars  to  the  consumers. 

The  law  was  intended  to  be  a  tech- 
nology-arcing   mechanism    whereby 
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the  companies  would  make  their  mid 
and  large  size  cars  more  fuel  efficient. 

Congress  s^t  the  standard  because  it 
had  learned  from  1973  what  tremen- 
dous problems  result  from  an  oil 
supply  inteniuption. 

And  in  197to  and  1980,  we  saw  again 
how  disruptive  such  an  interruption 
can  be.  Pric^  of  gas  skyrocketed,  and 
the  auto  industry  was  on  its  luiees,  be- 
cause it  had  resisted  building  the  kind 
of  fuel  efficient  cars  that  Americans 
wanted  and  needed. 

So  we  bailed  them  out. 

We  provided  loan  guarantees  for 
one.  and  established  import  quotas  to 
limit  the  conftpetition  from  overseas  to 
protect  the  domestic  industry.  But  un- 
derlying all  bf  this  was  the  implicit 
agreement  tfiat  the  auto  companies 
would  take  allvantage  of  the  assistance 
we  were  providing  to  remake  their 
fleets  and  stAt  turning  out  the  kind  of 
fuel  efficient  cars  that  are  necessary 
in  today's  market. 

And  the  car  companies  told  us  they 
would  meet  the  challenge. 

As  recently  as  last  year,  they  were 
telling  a  subcommittee  in  the  House 
that  they  would  meet  the  standard. 

But  today.  It's  a  different  story. 

The  two  largest  auto  makers  in  this 
country  hav^  petitioned  Congress  and 
the  administ^tion  at  the  12th  hour  to 
change  the  standards  in  the  law  so 
they  can  avoid  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  f  in^. 

The  Havoc  brought  on  by  the  crisis 
of  1979  and^  1980  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  record  profits  of  1983  and 
1984.  I 

The  cry  seems  to  be  "The  problems 
are  over.  Lei  us  go  back  to  the  good 
old  days,  and  continue  to  offer  Ameri- 
cans big  gas  guzzling  cars." 

The  administration  with  its  Ideologi- 
cal adherence  to  the  free  market  has 
Joined  the  campaign  to  roll  back  the 
standards,     i 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  attitude 
is  not  only  shortsighted,  it  is  simply  ir- 
responsible. I 

The  next  energy  crisis  could  develop 
overnight.  And  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration and  ihe  auto  industry  have  a 
responsibilitjl  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  to  ensure  America's  security 
when  the  ne^t  crisis  inevitably  strikes. 

Tet  this  [responsibility  has  been 
abandoned. 

It's  been  albandoned  by  two  of  our 
domestic  autb  manufacturers. 

They  come  and  tell  us  "It's  not  our 
fault,  the  market  demands  larger 
cars."  r 

What  they!  don't  tell  us  is  that  two 
other  dome^ic  manufacturers  have 
made  the  investments  necessary  to 
meet  the  standards. 

They  don't  tell  us  that  consimier 
demand  regarding  the  size  mix  of  cars 
has  been  very  stable  since  1980. 

They  don't, tell  us  that  they  have  de- 
layed investihg  the  capital  needed  for 
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technology  improvements  in  their 
large-  and  Mid-size  cars  simply  because 
they  continue  to  make  money  on  the 
old.  less  fuel  efficient  lines. 

Had  they  made  the  improvements  as 
planned,  they  would  be  very  close  to 
meeting  the  standards  today. 

They  don't  tell  us  that  as  recently  as 
December,  they  provided  documents 
to  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  showing  that 
over  the  next  3  years  they  expect  to 
earn  credits  for  exceeding  the  current 
standards. 

They  don't  teU  us  about  the  special 
marketing  programs  they  run  to  pro- 
vide below  market  financing  for  their 
large  cars. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  they  have 
simply  decided  not  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibility  because  they  made  more 
money  by  not  doing  so. 

They  have  abused  the  flexibility 
Congress  built  into  the  law  to  push 
their  noncompliance  to  the  last 
minute.  And  now.  facing  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  fines,  they  want 
the  Government  to  baU  them  out 
again. 

I  wonder  how  they  would  react  if 
the  Government  backed  off  a  commit- 
ment as  they  are  proposing  to  do  now? 
The    administration's    performance 
has  been  as  equally  dismal. 

All  we  hear  from  them  is  that  the 
market  should  determine  fuel  efficien- 
cy standards. 
How  absurd. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  standards 
is  to  provide  a  floor  against  fluctua- 
tions and  incorrect  signals  of  the 
market. 

If  a  crisis  occurs  overnight,  it  would 
take  the  automakers  years  to  adjust  to 
a  sudden  shift  in  the  market. 

What  happens  to  our  Energy  Con- 
servation Program  and  the  domestic 
auto  industry  in  the  meantime? 

The  standards  are  an  attempt  to 
avoid  such  dramatic  swings  in  the 
market  and  the  fortunes  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Tet  the  administration  comes  to  this 
issue  armed  only  with  its  ideological 
belief  in  the  free  market. 

Where  is  the  detailed,  thorough 
analsrsis  that  should  accompany  its 
recommendation  to  end  fuel  efficiency 
standards? 

In  light  of  the  irresponsibility  of 
these  two  actors,  the  responsibility 
falls  upon  Congress. 

The  resolution  we  are  introducing 
today  urges  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration [NHTSA]  not  to  roU  back 
the  CAFE  standards. 

This  resolution  is  an  attempt  to  send 
a  signal  to  both  the  administration 
and  the  auto  companies,  that  this 
body  has  not  walked  away  from  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  doesn't  think  they 
should,  either. 

It's  a  gentle  nudge,  and  it  may  not 
be  enough. 


We  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  leg- 
islative action  in  the  future  if  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  auto  companies 
don't  turn  around. 

But  for  now,  it  is  important  that  we 
send  this  signal. 

The  public,  the  administration  and 
the  auto  companies  must  understand 
that  this  Congress  is  as  committed  as 
ever  to  the  goal  of  energy  security  and 
does  not  look  lightly  on  attempts  to 
take  a  shortsighted  view  of  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  and  the  New  Yoi± 
Times  published  editorials  on  the  cor- 
porate average  fuel  economy  stand- 
ards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  inserted  in  the  Rkord. 
and  I  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  DealCT] 

FUKL  Z!fF1C1CIICT  POLLU 

The  ezprened  desire  of  two  maior  VS. 
automakers  for  a  reduction  in  federally 
mandated  fuel  efficiency  standards  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense— from  their  marketing 
viewpoint 

The  standards,  bom  of  the  oU  embargo  of 
a  decade  ago,  called  for  fleets  made  in  1985 
to  average  27.S  miles  per  gallon.  The  small 
cars  made  by  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.— the  ones  that  haven't  sold 
as  well  as  their  Japanese  counterparts- 
have  had  no  trouble  meeting  this  goaL  But 
the  larger  models— the  ones  that  bring  the 
larger  profits— fall  short.  And,  since  the  fear 
of  rftmintehing  oil  Supplies  bas  worn  off  in 
recent  years,  OM  and  Ford  have  returned  to 
selling  Americans  on  the  idea  that,  down 
deep  in  their  driving  hearts,  they  really 
want— need— the  variety  of  automotive  be- 
hemoth that  uses  more  f  ueL 

Now,  raising  the  shade  of  imemployment 
that  they  say  surely  looms  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  undercut  the  mOeage  goal  while 
simultaneously  hoisting  the  strange-to- 
their-touch  banner  of  free-market  choice, 
OM  and  Ford  have  petitioned  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  to 
lower  the  standard  to  36  mpg.  Indications 
are  that  the  deregulatory-mlnded  agency 
will  comply  and.  Sen.  Howard  Mets- 
enbatmi's  protests  notwithstanding,  that 
the  Senate  will  not  Intervene. 

If  these  two  exemplars  of  Detroit's  his- 
torieally  myopic  wisdom  want  the  free 
market,  then  most  certainly  they  should 
have  It — In  all  its  competitive  splendor.  But 
that  freedom,  they  should  note,  includes 
the  right  to  find  themselves  bankrupt,  with- 
out recourse  to  governmental  beneficence,  if 
and  when  world  oil  prices  again  soar  and 
the  demand  of  the  American  marketplace, 
dependent  upon  Imported  oil  for  a  third  of 
its  supply,  swings  back  to  the  meet  efficient 
of  automobOes.  Yes.  give  them  the  free 
market  And  when  the  Llncolns  and  Cadil- 
lacs that  bring  the  high  profits  overflow  the 
storage  lots  for  lack  of  sale,  and  the  makers 
come  beseeching  Congress  for  protection 
from  the  more  competitive,  foreign-made, 
fuel-efficient  vehicles— then,  give  them  the 
gate. 


[The  New  Totk  Times,  May  31. 19891 

THX  "FkOMMf"  To  OOZSLS  Oas 

"Ftee-market  factors,"  not  Ooverament. 
asserts  the  Reagan  Admlnlstratloo.  should 
determine  how  much  gasoline  America's 
cars  consume.  Therefore  the  Transportation 
Department  wants  to  lower  the  current  av- 
erage standard  of  7lJb  miles  per  gallon, 
which  Ford  and  General  Motors  are  unalde 
to  meet  It  also  wants  Congress  to  enact  a 
looser  standard  for  future  years. 

The  Administration's  argument  is  that 
the  consumer  knows  best  what  products  are 
worth  buying.  That's  right  more  often  than 
not.  But  in  the  caae  of  auto  fuel  consump- 
tion, the  public  is  party  to  every  purchaae:  it 
bears  some  of  the  costs.  The  more  hiel  ears 
consume,  the  higher  the  price  of  all  oU  and 
the  greater  the  risk  of  a  supply  crisis. 

Unless  Oovemment  represents  this  public 
interest  the  "freC'^narket"  choice  is  bound 
to  be  an  inefficient  one.  A  mileage  standard 
for  auto  fuel  Is  not  the  only  way  to  correct 
this  ineffldency.  and  It  certainly  isn't  the 
best  way.  But  for  the  moment  it  is  the  only 
way  we  have. 

Mileage  standards  were  decrewl  by  Con- 
gress in  1975.  Since  then,  the  amount  of  gas- 
oline needed  for  the  avenge  new  car  bas 
been  nearly  halved.  With  oil  identiful  and 
getting  cheaper.  Ford  and  General  Motors 
are  struggling,  unsuooeasfully.  to  sell 
enough  small  cars  to  make  the  average  for 
their  entire  fleets  comply  with  the  current 
standard. 

Both  are  capable  of  turning  out  large, 
peppy  cars  that  manage  30  or  more  miles  to 
the  gallon.  But  that  would  require  expen- 
sive, radical  retooling.  Then  why  not  let 
consumers  buy  the  cars  they  want  and  pay 
the  price  at  the  pump?  Because  i  iuimIiii 
gaaoline  consumption  threatens  natfcmal  se- 
curity. 

Oil  is  now  in  glut  Yet  American  ooosump- 
tion  is  rising  while  American  productian  is 
declining.  Eventually,  the  world  oQ  market 
will  tighten  again;  the  only  question  Is 
wheiL  Cars  designed  today  for  sale  in  the 
1990's  wm  stiU  be  on  the  road  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  gasoline  they  require  wIU 
determine  the  degree  of  America's  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oQ  suivllers. 

Our  foreign  sources  of  oil  are  more  diverse 
than  in  the  1970's,  and  our  ability  to  cope 
with  a  shortage  has  probably  Improved.  But 
even  if  we  manage  to  avoid  a  1979-atyle 
sho(^  and  the  resulting  worldwide  recession, 
gas  guBllng  still  would  Impose  enormous 
costs  on  the  entire  nation. 

The  price  of  oU  is  highly  sensitive  to 
demand.  If  world  consumption  were  to  grow 
quickly  by,  say,  10  percent  prices  would  sky- 
rocket and.  at  least  for  a  time.  OPEC  would 
be  back  in  the  driver's  seat  Conversely,  if 
the  major  oQ  consuming  nations  could 
manage  to  grow  without  greatly  Increasing 
their  oU  consumption,  their  Import  bills 
would  probably  continue  to  fall  for  a  while. 

The  ideal  way  to  let  these  true  martcet 
forces  express  themselves  Is  to  hold  car 
buyers  to  account— by  taxing  gasoline,  not 
the  machines  that  consume  it  Some  eon- 
siuners  would  then  drive  leas.  Others  would 
choose  smaUer  cars,  or  pay  a  premium  for 
fuel-efficient  cars.  Still  others  would  wince 
and  pay  up.  Tht  decision  would  be  theirs; 
the  real  costs  of  their  choices  would  be 
plain. 

But  Congress  reacts  to  the  idea  of  a  gaso- 
line tax  the  way  S-year-olds  react  to  brussels 
sprouts.  The  awkward  but  appropriate  alter- 
native to  such  a  tax  is  a  mileage  standard.  A 
fine  for  the  sale  of  too  many  hlgh-consump- 
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Uon  can  raises  their  price  and  forces  the 
consumer  to  weigh  the  true  cost. 

The  Administration  is  right  to  want  com- 
merce to  be  shaped  by  the  market.  But  re- 
moving the  mileage  standard  without  substi- 
tuting a  gas  tax  is  to  distort  the  market  and 
guarantee  the  wrong  remit.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. FISCAL  TEARS 
1986  and  1987 


PROXMIRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  270 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfiklo)  Mr.  JoHHSTON,  Mr.  Goi^, 
Mr.  BnfGAMAn,  Mr.  Levhi.  Mr.  Smon, 
and  Mr.  Lkabt)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  State, 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  De- 
mocracy, and  for  other  purposes  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987;  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  23.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TTTLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

POUCT    OP   CONGRESS    RECAUURG    THB    ISTAB- 

I.IHHII1HT  OP  A  jonrr  commission  op  thk 

UNTIKD    STATES    AND   THE    SOVIET    UNION    TO 
STUDY      THE     CONSEQUENCES     OP      NUCLEAR 


Sac.  601.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  any 
wma  control  talks  held  with  such  Oovem- 
ment- 

(1)  that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  establish  a  Joint  commission  to  study 
the  atmospheric,  cilmatlc,  environmental, 
and  biological  consequences  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, sometimes  known  as  "nuclear 
winter",  and  the  impact  that  nuclear  winter 
would  have  on  the  national  security  of  both 
nations: 

(2)  that  the  work  of  such  Joint  commission 
Include  the  sharing  and  exchange  of  Infor- 
mation and  findings  on  the  nuclear  winter 
phenomena  and  the  conduct  of  Joint  re- 
search projects  that  would  benefit  both  na- 
tions: and 

(3)  that  at  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Joint  commission  the  other  nu- 
clear weapon  nations— the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— be  Involved  in  the  work  of  the  Joint 
commission. 


DODD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  271 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pox. 
Mr.  Habkih.  and  Mr.  Kkrrt)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1003. 
supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

PROTECTION  OP  UNITED  STATES  SBCURITT 
INTERESTS  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REGION 

Sic.  17.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  in- 


terests sf  the  United  SUtes  in  the  Central 
AmerioLn  region  would  arise  from  several 
developments  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
the  f oU  jwlng: 

(1)  Ttie  stationing,  installation,  or  other 
deployiitent  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  deliv- 
ery systems  for  such  weapons  in  the  Central 
American  region. 

(2)  lite  establishment  of  a  foreign  mili- 
tary bale  in  the  Central  American  region  by 
the  government  of  a  Communist  country. 

(3)  'The  introduction  into  the  Central 
American  region  of  any  advanced  offensive 
weapons  system  by  the  government  of  a 
Commu  Dist  country  if  such  system  is  more 
sophist!  Bated  than  such  systems  currently 
in  the  r  igion. 

(b)  If  any  development  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
arises,  the  Congress  intends  to  act  promptly, 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  proc- 
esses aod  treaty  commitments  of  the  United 
States,  to  protect  and  defend  United  States 
securitjt  interests  in  the  Central  American 
region  and  to  approve  the  use  of  military 
force,  if!  necessary,  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  prohibition  contained  in  section 
8066(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
proprialion  Act,  1985,  as  enacted  by  the  Act 
of  October  12,  1984  (Public  Law  98-473), 
which  applies  to  funds  available  during  the 
fiscal  year  1985  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  intelligence  activities  shall  apply 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner 
with  respect  to  any  such  funds  available 
during  Any  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
Octobee  1,  1985.  For  purposes  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection,  the  reference  in 
such  section  8066(a)  to  the  fiscal  year  1985 
shall  b4  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
fiscal  ytuT  in  which  such  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

(d)  T^ere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  President  $14,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  to  be  available  only  to 
achiever- 

(1)  th^  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  from 
Nicarastia  of  all  military  and  paramilitary 
forces  ^hlch  were  supported  by  the  United 
States  liefore  October  12, 1934;  and 

(2)  the  relocation  of  such  forces,  including 
memben  of  the  immediate  families  of  indi- 
viduals serving  in  such  forces. 

(eXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  State  $10,000,000 
which  Aiall  be  used  only  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  negotiations  sponsored  by 
the  C^ntadora  group  and  to  support 
through  peacekeeping  and  verification  ac- 
tivities the  implementation  of  any  agree- 
ment leached  purstiant  to  such  negotia- 
tions.   ' 

(2)  FDr  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "Contadora  group"  refers  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela. 

(f )  Ndthing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  granting  any  authority  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  wherein  Involvement  in  hostilities 
is  cleazly  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
which  authority  he  would  not  have  had  in 
absence  of  this  Act. 

(g)  For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  tbe  term  "Central  American  region" 
refers  to  the  geographic  region  containing 
Costa  Hlca,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Hondu- 
ras, axU  Nicaragua;  and 

(2)  tlie  term  "Communist  country"  has. 
the  san  e  meaning  as  is  given  to  it  by  section 


620(f)  of 
1961. 


June  6,  1986 

th^  Foreign  Assistantce  Act  of 


KENNEDY 


Mr. 

Hattixld) 
the  bill  S. 


Viz:  At  the 
insert  the 


June  6,  1985 
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AMIITOMENT 


KEN]IEDY 


(AND  HATFIELD) 
NO.  272 


(for  himself  and  Mr. 
{proposed  an  amendment  to 
supra;  as  follows: 

appropriate  place  in  the  bill, 
following  sections: 


1)03, 


BILATERAL  NEGOTIATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  NICARAGUA 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  resume  bilateral  nego- 
tiations with  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  INTRODUCTION  OP  ARMED 
PORCES  I|rTO  NICARAGUA  POR  COMBAT 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this 
or  any  otheij  Act  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  {the  purpose  of  introducing 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  Into  or 
over  the  territory  or  waters  of  Nicaragua  for 
combat.  i 

(b)  As  usod  In  this  section,  the  term 
"combat"  means  the  introduction  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  weapons  fire  upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  an  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  ttie  United  SUtes  into  or  over 
Nicaragua  for  combat  if — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  wan  or 

(2)  the  Congress  has  enacted  specific  au- 
thorization f9r  such  introduction,  which  au- 
thorization may  be  expendlted  in  accord- 
ance with  those  expedited  procedures  set 
forth  in  Section  8066  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorizations  Act  (1985),  Public 
Law  98-473:  or 

(3)  such  introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  SUtes,  its 
territories  or  possessions;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
provide  necesary  protection  for.  the  United 
SUtes  Emba^y;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  proviqe  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate,  united  SUtes  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel or  United  SUtes  citizens. 


HART  Amendment  no.  273 


Mr.  HAR^I 
to  the  bill  \ 

On  page  31 
ing: 


proposed  an  amendment 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 
after  line  23,  add  the  foUow- 

VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

RESTRJ<rnON  6n  the  introduction  op  UNITED 
STATES  ARME^  PORCES  INTO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has  dis- 
regarded its  commltmenU  to  internal  plu- 
ralism and  aon-lntervention  in  iU  neigh- 
bors' affairs,  and  thereby  caused  grave  con- 
cem  in  the  United  SUtes  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America; 

(2)  the  Ooremment  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  placed  aa  economic  embargo  on  Nicara- 
gua and  resorted  to  other  economic  and  po- 
litical pressures  to  affect  the  policies  of 
Nicaragua: 

(3)  the  increasingly  frequent  presence  of 
American  combat  troops  in  Central  America 
for  training  exercises,  particularly  in  the 
current,  extnemely  tense  atmosphere,  does 


not  advance  American  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives and  may  lead  to  military  conflicts:  and 

(4)  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
should  place  iU  first  priority  on  diplomatic 
initiatives  in  the  conduct  of  iU  foreign 
policy,  and  such  initiatives  should  precede 
any  use  or  threat  of  military  force. 

(bXl)  No  combat  units  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  may  be  sent 
into  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters  of 
CoeU  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Ouatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, or  Nicaragua  for  training  exercises  or 
any  other  purpose  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  unless— 

(A)  the  Congress  has  authorized  the  pres- 
ence of  such  units  in  advance  by  a  Joint  res- 
olution enacted  into  law;  or 

(B)  the  presence  of  such  unite  is  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
United  SUtes  citizens,  or  to  respond  to  a 
clear  and  present  danger  of  military  attack 
on  the  United  States. 

(2)  In  either  case  described  in  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (I),  the  President  should 
advise  and,  to  the  extent  possible,  consult  in 
advance  with  tbe  (ingress. 


BIDEN  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDBoarr  no.  274 

Bir.  BIDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Brao- 
LET,  Mr.  Sassxr.  Mr.  Gorz.  and  tSi. 
Cohen)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  title: 

TITLE  VI-UJ8.  POUCY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 

PROHIBITION  ON  MILITAXT  AND  PARAMIUTART 
AID 

Sec.  601.  The  prohibitions  contained  In 
secUon  8066  of  Public  Law  98-473  and  in 
section  801  of  PubUc  Law  98-618  shaU 
remain  in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect 
to  all  material,  financial  and  training  assist- 
ance: Provided,  however,  that  the  aaslstaiice 
authorized  by  section  602  shall  be  permit- 
ted. 

AID  TO  NICARAGUANS  CONSTITUTING  A    . 
DEMOCIATIC  OPPOSITION 

Sec.  602.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
again  during  fiscal  year  1986,  not  more  than 
$14,000,000  may  be  expended  for  the  provi- 
sion of  food,  clothing,  medidne  and  other 
humanitarian  ainri stance  to  resistance  forces 
which  are  opposed  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  Nicaragua:  Provided,  however, 
That- 

(1)  such  assistanoe  is  provided  in  a  manner 
such  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  such  as- 
sistance Is  independently  monitored; 

(2)  the  United  States  resumes  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua; and 

(3)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  re- 
sistance forces  which  are  opposed  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  each  agree  to  in- 
stitute a  cease  fire. 

(b)  In  the  event  tbe  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua refuses  to  enter  into  a  mutual  cease 
fire  as  described  in  subsection  (aX3),  or  to 
resume  bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  as  described  in  subsection 
(aX2),  the  humanitarian  assistance  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  be  provided. 

(c)  In  the  event  a  mutual  cease  fire  de- 
scribed in  this  section  is  seriously  or  sub- 
stantially violated  by  resistance  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Govetmnent  of  Nicaragua,  no 
humanitarian  assistance  authorized  by  this 
section  may  thereafter  be  provided:  Provid- 


ed, however.  That  if  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  has  earlier,  and  seriously  or  sub- 
stantially, violated  such  cease  fire,  this  pro- 
hibition shall  not  apply. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  ASSISTANCZ 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  $14,000,000  described  In 
section  602  may  be  provided  only— 

(a)  by  the  Department  of  State: 

(b)  from  funds  previously  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  SUte:  and 

(c)  upon  a  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  SUte  that  tbe  assistance  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  humanitarian  needs  of  resistance 
forces  opposing  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

POEM  OP  ASSISTANC* 

Sec.  604.  The  assistance  described  in  sec- 
tion 602  may  be  provided  only  in  the  form 
of  goods  and  services,  and  no  direct  or  indi- 
rect financial  assistance  may  be  provided. 

PROHISmON  ON  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  605.  No  assistance  may  be  provided  by 
the  United  SUtes  to  resistance  forces  op- 
posed to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
except  as  authorized  and  for  the  purpose 
described  in  section  602,  and  no  ftmds  may 
be  used  to  provide  the  assistance  authorized 
in  section  602  except  as  provided  in  section 
603. 

SUPPORT  POR  CONTADORA  NEGOTIATIONS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  United  SUtes  should  encourage 
and  support  the  efforte  of  the  Contadora 
nations  (Colombia.  Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela)  to  negotiate  and  conclude  an 
agreonent  based  upon  the  Contadora  Docu- 
ment of  Objectives  of  September  9, 1983. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  less  than  $14,000,000 
is  expended  for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
authorized  in  section  602.  the  remainder  of 
such  amount  and  any  necessary  additional 
funds  may  be  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  O>ntadora  nations  for  expenses  arising 
from  implementation  of  the  agreement  de- 
scribed in  this  section  including  peacekeep- 
ing, verification,  and  monitoring  systems: 
Provided,  however.  That  in  the  event 
$14,000,000  is  expended  for  the  humanitari- 
an assistance  authorized  by  section  602. 
other  funds  may  be  made  available  for  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses.  Any  funds  made 
available  for  the  purpose  described  in  this 
subsection  may  be  provided  from  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  to  tbe  Department  of 
SUte. 

PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  607.  The  President  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  (ingress  every  90  days  on  any 
activity  carried  out  under  this  title.  Such 
report  shall  Include  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  efforte  to  reach  a  negotiated  settlement 
as  set  forth  in  section  602  and  606,  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  disbursement  of  hu- 
manitarian asslHfnff,  and  steps  taken  by 
the  democratic  resistance  toward  the  objec- 
tives described  in  section  611. 

SUSPENSION  OP  EMBARGO  AGAINST  NICARAGUA 

Sec.  608.  The  national  emergency  declared 
in  tbe  President's  executive  order  of  May  1, 
1085,  prohibiting  trade  and  certain  other 
transactions  involvliig  Nicaragua,  shall  be 
tennlnated.  and  the  prohibitions  contained 
in  that  executive  order  shall  be  suspended, 
if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  enters  Into 
a  cease-fire  and  negotiations  with  opposi- 
tion forces. 

UNITED  STATES  MIUTART  MANEUVERS  NEAR 
NICARAGUA 

Sec.  609.  It  Is  tbe  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  order  a  suspension  of 
U.S.  military  maneuvers  in  Honduras  and 


off  Nicaragua's  coast  if  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease  fire,  to  open  a 
dialogue  with  the  democratic  resistance,  and 
to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency. 

PUTURX  UXSISTICAL  AID  TO  NICARAGUANS 
CONSTITUTING  A  DEMOCRATIC  OPPOSITION 

Sec.  610.  The  President  nwy  request  the 
Congress  to  authorize  additional  logistical 
assistance  for  resistance  forces  opposed  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  in  such 
amount  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 
economic  sanctions  with  rev>ect  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  In  the  event  that— 

(a)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  refuses 
to  resimie  the  bilateral  negotiations  with 
the  United  States,  as  described  in  section 
602:  or 

(b)  following  an  agreement  between  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  to  resume  the  bilateral  negotiations 
which  are  described  in  section  602,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  refuses  to  enter  into 
a  mutual  cease  fire,  as  described  in  section 
602.  A  request  submitted  to  the  Congress 
under  this  section  shall  be  handled  by  the 
Congress  under  the  provisions  of  section 
612. 

PRECONDITION  POR  PUTURE  AID  TO  NICARA- 
GUANS CONSTITUTING  A  DEMOOUTIC  OPPOSI- 
TION 

Sec.  611.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  United 
SUtes  assistance  to  a  Nlcaraguan  democrat- 
ic opposition  can  be  Justified,  and  can  be  ef- 
fective, only  if  such  opposition  truly  repre- 
sente  dem(xn^tic  and  humanitarian  values. 

(b)  Therefore.  Congress  shall  consider  fur- 
ther assistance  to  the  democratic  oppoaltUm 
only  if  such  opposition  has  *"™«""**^  from 
ite  ranks  all  persons  who  have  engaged  in 
abuses  of  human  righU 

(c)  The  President  shall  submit  any  future 
request  for  assistance  for  opposition  forces 
only  in  accompaniment  with  a  detailed  cer- 
tification, which  shall  be  subject  to  congres- 
sional hearings,  that  opposition  has  in  fact 
acted  effectively  to  eliminate  from  ite  ranks 
all  persons  who  have  engaged  in  violations 
of  human  rights. 

EXPEDITED  PROCEDURE  POR  PUTURE  AID 
REQUESTS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  A  Joint  resolution  which  is  in- 
troduced within  three  calendar  days  after 
the  (Congress  receives  a  Presidential  request 
described  in  section  610  and  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  grant  the  President  the  au- 
thority to  take  any  or  all  of  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  such  section,  shall  be  omsidered 
in  accordance  with  procedures  contained  in 
section  8066  of  PubUc  Iaw  98-473:  Provided, 
however.  That— 

(I)  references  in  that  section  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  each  House 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  of  each 
House;  and 

(II)  amendmente  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(b)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Congress  as 
an  exercise  of  the  ruIcsnaUng  power  of  tbe 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
spectively, and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  described  in  subsection 
(a),  and  it  supercedes  other  rules  only  to  tbe 
extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such 
rtiles. 

(c)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
ttiat   House)   at   any   time,   in   the   same 
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auimer  and  to  the  nme  extent  as  in  the 
cue  of  any  other  rule  of  that  Houae. 
FUTUU  AID  TO  TBS  aovnjnoiiT  or  nicakagua 
Sk.  sis.  (a)  If  the  Congress  determines 
that  procren  is  beinc  made  toward  peace 
and  developmoit  of  democratic  institutions 
in  Nlcaracua.  Oongreas  will  consider  initiat- 
ing a  numlier  of  economic  and  development 
programs.  Including  but  not  limited  to— 

(1)  trade  concessions; 

(2)  Feaoe  Corps  programs; 
O)  technical  assistance; 

(4)  health  services;  and 

(5)  agricultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

(b>  In  sisrsilng  whether  progress  is  being 
made  toward  achieving  these  goals.  Con- 
gress will  expect,  within  the  context  of  a  re- 
gional settlement— 

(1)  the  removal  of  foreign  military  advis- 
ers from  Nicaragua; 

(3)  the  end  to  Sandinista  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries  in  the  region, 
including  the  cessation  of  military  supplies 
to  rebel  forces  fighting  the  democratically- 
elected  govonment  in  O  Salvador 

(3)  restoration  of  individual  Uberties,  po- 
litical expression,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
independence  of  the  media;  and 

(4)  progress  toward  internal  reconciliation 
and  a  pluralistic  democratic  system. 


NUNN  (AND  OTHE31S) 
AMENDMEOrr  NO.  275 

Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Bir.  Bxht- 
SBR,  Mr.  Boanr.  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  Jomr- 
STOH,  BCr.  DOLC.  Mr.  Lugab.  Mr. 
DnuDracKOBt.    Mr.    DcCoHcnn,    Mr. 

NiCXLIS,   Mr.    OOLDWATKR.   Mr.    EZOH. 

Mr.  Smnns.  Mr.  Domkhici  and  Mr. 
MATmaLT)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  8. 1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following  new  section: 

Sic.  .(a)  Nothwlthstanding  section  405  of 
the  International  Security  A  Development 
Cocweration  Act  of  IMS  as  contained  In  8. 
MO  (Mth  Congress.  1st  session)  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  there  is  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  994.000.000  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1M6  to  be  expenided  by  the  President  for 
humanitarian  astJirtamr  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

(b)  Subsections  80M(a)  and  (b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
IMS,  as  contained  in  the  Joint  resolution  en- 
titled a  "Joint  Resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  IMS, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  October 
12.  1M4  (Public  Law  M-473:  M  Stat.  IMS), 
and  section  Ml  of  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
sation Act  for  fiscal  year  IMS  (Public  Law 
M-618:  M  SUt.  3304)  are  hereby  repealed, 
provided  however  that  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  section  may  only  be  used 
by  the  President  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

(c)  The  President  shall  direct  the  National 
Security  Council  to  monitor  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  purpose  authorized  In  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  limit  In  any  way  the 
oversight  powers  of  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  President  is  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested— 

(1)  to  pursue  vigorously  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  measures  to  resolve  the 
craifUct  in  Nicaragua,  including  simultane- 
ous negotiations  to: 

(A)  implement  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  8, 1983,  and 


(B)  develop,  in  close  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic measures  to  complement  the  econom- 
ic sanctions  of  the  United  States  imposed  by 
the  Iresident  on  Bfay  1,  IMS  and  to  encour- 
age ibe  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  resolve  the  conflict. 

(2)  to  suspend  the  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  President  on  May  1,  IMS  and 
the  1  Tnlted  States  military  maneuvers  in 
HraMJ  uras  and  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  if 
the  C  ovemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees  (A)  to 
a  cease  fire,  (B)  to  open  a  dialogue  with  aD 
elements  of  the  opposition,  indudizw  the 
Nicamgiuui  democratic  resistance,  and  (C) 
to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency  in  Nicara- 
gua; 

(3)  to  call  upon  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  to  remove  from  their  ranlcs  any 
indiv^uals  who  have  engaged  in  human 
rights  abuses;  and 

(4)  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  to 
encouraging- 

(A)  a  church-mediated  dialogue  between 
the  (lovenunent  of  Nicaragua  and  all  ele- 
mentf  of  the  opposition,  including  the  Nica- 
raguata  democratic  resistance,  in  support  of 
tnten  al  reconciliation  as  called  for  by  the 
Cont)  dora  Document  of  Objectives;  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agreement 
amoni  the  nations  of  Ontral  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives.! 

(f)  tlie  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Cbngress  M  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  set,  and  every  90  days  thereafter,  on 
any  actions  taken  to  carry  out  subsections 
(a)  aad  (b).  Each  such  report  shall  include 
(1)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  progress 
made.  Lf  any,  in  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment referred  to  in  subsection  (eXl),  (2)  a 
detaikd  accounting  of  the  disbursements 
made'  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
with  the  funds  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
and  (b),  and  (3)  a  statement  of  the  steps 
talcen  by  the  Nicaragtian  democratic  resist- 
ance io  comply  with  the  request  referred  to 
in  sutisectlon  (eX3). 

(g)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "hu- 
mani^rian  assistance"  means  the  provision 
of  food,  clothing,  medicine,  other  humanl- 

assistance,  and  transportation  aasod- 
Ith  the  delivery  of  such  assistance. 
>rm  does  not  include  weapons,  weap- 
ons systems,  ammunition,  or  any  other 
equipment  or  materiel  which  is  designed,  or 
has  as  its  purpose,  to  inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  or  death. 

(h)  Nothing  in  this  section  precludes  shar- 
ing or  collecting  necessary  Intelllgenoe  in- 
formation by  the  United  States. 

(iXl)  No  other  materiel  assistance  may  be 
provided  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  any 
or  instrumentality  of  the  CK>vem- 
mentiof  the  United  States  from  any  funds 
unde<  lU  control  or  otherwise  available  to  it 
unless  an  additional  request  is  presented  to 
Congtess  by  the  President  and  then  only  to 
the  ettent  it  is  approved  as  provided  in  this 
sectiod. 

(2)  If  the  President  determines  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  tkat  negotiations  baaed  on  the  Conta- 
dora Document  of  Objectives  of  September 
8,  lOS  have  faUed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or  if  I  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  f aQed  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
America,  the  President  may  request  the 
Congress  to  authorise  additional  assistance 
for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  in 
such  amount  and  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
President  considers  appropriate.  The  Presi- 
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dent  shall  Include  in  any  such  request  a  de- 
tailed statement  as  to  why  the  negotiations 
or  other  measures  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  ihe  region. 

Joint  resolution  which  is  intro- 

3  calendar  days  after  the  day 

Congress  receives  a  Presiden- 

described  in  subsection  (1)  and 

would  giant  the  President 

Ity  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 

in  subsection  (I)  shall  be  oon- 

wlth  procedures  con- 

h  (3)  through  (7)  of  sub- 

of  section  80M  of  the  Depart- 

'enae  AjKiropilations  Act.  IMS, 

in  the  Joint  resolution  entitled 

ilutlon  '"*'^'T1g  «t»nMniii«g  gp. 

for  the  fiscal  year  IMS,  and  for 

approved  October  12.  1M4 

M-473:  M  Stat  IMS),  except 
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ini 


that- 

(A)  references  in  such  paragraphs  to  the 
CommltteW  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
the  Houa4  of  Representatives  shaU  be 
deemed  to  ibe  references  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively; 
and  I 

(B)  amefdmenU  to  the  Joint  resolution 
are  in  order. 

(3)  This  Section  is  macted  by  Congress— 
(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  tiie  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.;  respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respecUvelt,  but  applicable  <»ily  with  re- 
spect to  thi  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  a  reaoluUon  described 
(a),  and  it  supersedes  other 
the  extent  that  it  is  inoonsist- 
rules;and 
full  recognition  of  the  oonstitu- 
of  eiUier  House  to  change  the 
as  related  to  the  procedure  of 
)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
other  rule  of  that  House. 


IMFROVfM£NTS  TO  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 


LAUTBNBERG  (AND  OTHERS) 
>MENT  NO.  376 

(Ordered  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Envlropment  and  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoTfiHAir,  Mr.  Braolet,  and  Mr. 
D'Amato)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  (S.  366)  to  authorize  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  cjonstruct  various  projects  for 
improvenients  to  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  Uniteid  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

On  page^  M,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  Va.t\  following:  "(70)  Ramapo  and 
Mahwah  Rivers,  Mahwah,  New  Jersey  and 
Suffem,  New  York:  Report  of  the  (Thief  of 
Kngineera  oated  November  27.  1984  at  a 
total  cost  of  $8,700,000  (October  1984);" 

LAtTTENBI 


•  Ihlr. 

I  am 
Senators 
D'Ahato. 
flood  oonfcrol 
River  b 
address  Isj  the 


to<ay 


ERO.  Mr.  President, 

introducing,  along  with 

MoYiTiHAn.    Bradlet,    and 

legislation  to  authorize  a 

project  for  the  Passaic 

The  problem  we  seek  to 

overtopping  of  the  chan- 


nel banks  along  the  Ramapo  and 
Bfahwah  Rivers  at  Midiwah.  NJ,  and 
Suffem,  NY. 

A  severe  flood  in  November  1977 
caused  $4,050,000  in  dunage.  The 
project  we  are  authorizing  wiU  reduce 
the  potential  for  such  damage  by 
modifying  the  channels  of  the 
Ramapo  and  Iifahwah  Rivers. 

A  study  of  this  project  was  initiated 
in  June  1979.  The  project  has  now 
been  reviewed  by  all  State  and  local 
agencies  and  interested  parties.  The 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
have  indicated  that  they  will  serve  as 
the  non-Federal  sponsors  of  this 
project. 

The  channel  modifications  for  the 
Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers  will  cost 
$5,700,000.  The  project  has  a  favorable 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  1.7. 

Mr.  President,  the  authorization  for 
the  Ramapo  and  Mahwah  Rivers 
project  is  one  of  many  steps  that  must 
be  taken  to  address  flooding  and  the 
resulting  damage  and  loss  of  life  In  the 
Passaic  River  basin.  Other  flood  con- 
trol projects  are  working  their  way 
through  the  Corps  of  EIngineers  proc- 
ess. Other  Projects  include  work  at 
Saddle  River  in  Bergen  Coimty.  NJ; 
along  the  Ramapo  River  in  Pompton 
Lakes.  NJ,  and  at  Molly  Ann's  Brook 
in  the  towns  of  Patterson,  Haledon. 
and  Prospect  Park.  NJ.  As  these 
projects  receive  vproval  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  I  will  be  seeldng  their  in- 
clusion in  water  resources  legislation. 

The  projects  I  have  mentioned  are 
called  the  interim  projects  in  the  Pas- 
saic River  basin.  Other  more  extensive 
work  is  needed  as  well.  A  long-term  so- 
lution to  flooding  in  the  Passaic  River 
basin  including  structural  and  non- 
structural remedies  is  currently  under 
study.  With  the  memories  of  the  dev- 
astating 1984  flooding  in  mind.  I  believe 
we  must  face  the  critical  issue  of  flood 
control  before  it  happens  again.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
1986  AND  1987 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  277 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  S.  1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  sections:  To  prevent  the 
conduct  of  Eq>ionage  activities  in  the 
United  States  by  employees  of  the  United 
Nations. 
"Sac.  .  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
"(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  (authorized  by  Public  Law 
80-3S7,  22  UJ3.C.  287,  Aug.  4. 1947): 

"(A)  The  United  States  has  accepted  the 
treaty  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  facilitate, 
persons  employed  by  or  who  are  authorized 
by  the  United  Nations  to  conduct  official 
business  In  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  any  agency  thereof,  the  right  of 


entry  into,  and  the  exit  from,  the  United 
States  subject  to  regulation  as  to  points  of 
entry  and  departure,  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting official  acUvities  within  the  Head- 
quarters district;  and 

"(B)  An  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  facili- 
tate, acquisition  of  facilities  in  order  to  con- 
duct such  activities  within  or  in  proximity 
to  the  Headquarters  District,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation,  including  the  location 
and  size  of  such  facilities'  and 

"(2)  Taking  into  account  subsection  (1), 
and  consistent  with  the  obligation  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  fadUUte  the  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
has  no  additional  obliotion  to  permit  the 
conduct  of  any  other  activities,  inriiidfay 
non-official  activities,  by  such  persons  out- 
side of  any  area  described  in  this  section. 

"(b)  Title  n  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  AuthoriUes  Act  of  19S6  (22  UAC. 
4301.  et  seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sac.  .  (a)  DsranTioiis.- For  purposes  of 
this  Act,  'Headquarters  District'  shall  mean 
such  area,  if  any,  within  the  United  States, 
agreed  to  by  a  public  international  organtaa- 
tion  and  the  United  States  to  constitute 
such  a  District,  together  with  such  areas  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  permit  effective 
functioning  of  the  Organization  or  Missions 
thereto: 

"(b)  The  conduct  of  any  activities,  or  the 
acquisition  of  any  benefits  as  defined  by 
P.Ii.  80-357,  by  any  person  described  in  sub- 
section (aXlKA),  or  any  person  or  agency 
acting  on  behalf  thereto,  outside  an  area  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection  may  be  permitted 
or  denied  or  subject  to  reasonable  regula- 
tion as  determined  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  P.L.  80-357. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  C^ongress  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Section 
as  to  plans  for  implementation  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  shall  report  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  thereafter  as  to  action  taken  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
apply  to  employees  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  who  are  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  any  and  all  terms,  limitations,  re- 
strictions, or  conditions  applical>le  to  indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  this  Title  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  applied  to  members  of  the 
consulate,  embassy,  or  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  this  country  in  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  this  Title. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  United  States  national.". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTJilES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOlOflTTa  ON  TRX  HAJTOICAPPKD 

Bfr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
June  6,  to  maiic  up  S.  415  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
educational  rights  of  handicapped 
children,  and  S.  974.  to  provide  for 
protection  and  advocacy  for  mentally 
ill  persons.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


8UB(X>lfMITTKB  OK  RATUIAL  BBOOBCXS 

DBvxLonixirr  Am  pkoductioii 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  Develop- 
ment and  Production  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June 
6.  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
impact  of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


coiatiTRs  on  I 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subccnn- 
mittee  on  Intelligence  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  June  6,  1985.  in  closed 
executive  session,  to  receive  a  briefing 
on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ARC 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  20th  anntveiBary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Appalachian  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1965.  which  authorized 
a  broad  spectrum  of  economic  develop- 
ment programs  for  397  counties  in  13 
States.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
became  interested  in  establishing  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in 
the  early  1960's  after  a  conversation 
with  Maryland's  Gov.  J.  Billiard  Tawes 
regarding  the  great  need  for  an 
areawide  economic  development  strat- 
egy. Contrary  to  the  views  held  in  the 
current  administration  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  ARC'S  programs  and 
the  need  for  their  extension,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  ARCs  pro- 
grams have  made  a  difference  in  the 
area's  economic  developmoit  and  are 
still  essentiaL 

I  have  seen  what  the  ARC  has 
achieved  in  the  three  western  counties 
of  Maryland — Washington.  Allegany, 
and  Garrett  Counties,  and  I  have 
strongly  supported  its  extension.  I  do 
not  think  that  any  counties  have  used 
ARC  highway  and  economic  develop- 
ment programs  more  skillfully  than 
these  three  Jurisdictions.  Communities 
which  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
install  badly  needed  water  and  sewer 
systems  essential  to  economic  develop- 
ment and  attracting  industry  and  per- 
manent Jobs  have  been  able  to  do  so 
with  the  ARC'S  assistance.  Rail  and 
road  connections  to  industrial  paiics 
were  developed  using  ARC  funds.  Im- 
portant health  and  child  nutrition 
programs  were  funded  through  the 
ARC. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  by  Doris 
Deaken  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  on  June 
4. 1985.  outlines  the  importance  of  the 
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Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  its  impact  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RacoKo. 

The  article  f  oUowk 

[From  the  BalUmore  Sun.  June  4. 1985] 

APPALMHIA  WrXROUT  THK  ARC 

(By  Doria  DeaUn) 

Wasrihgtoh.— Campaigninc  in  West  Vir- 
Kini*  In  1S60,  Jobn  P.  Kennedy  nw  Aiva- 
lachla.  saw  the  poverty  of  it.  "He  had  never 
expected  to  find  anything  like  this  in  the 
United  Statea,"  historian  Arthur  M.  Schles- 
incer,  Jr.,  has  writtoi,  ".  .  .  hungry,  hollow- 
eyed  children,  dispirited  families  .  .  .  gray, 
dismal  towns,  despair." 

Twice— in  1902  and  again  in  1935— teams 
of  federal  experts  had  studied  the  region's 
problems.  When  It  came  to  remedial  action, 
both  teams  advised  the  White  House  the 
task  was  too  great  But  President  Kennedy 
was  determined  to  do  something.  The  even- 
tual result  was  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  created  by  Congress  in  1985 
with  support  from  both  parties.  There  was. 
in  those  days,  a  national  commitment  to 
help  the  country's  weakest  region. 

This  year.  President  Reagan  is  proposing 
to  ■h«Hf*»  the  commission. 

Why  should  we  be  concemed?  The  times 
are  not  for  sentimental  talk.  After  all.  the 
focus  in  the  real  worid  is  on  the  botttnn  line. 

What  to  the  bottom  line  for  the  ARC? 
Part  of  It  at  least  is  that  this  commission 
actually  did  what  teams  of  federal  experts 
in  the  past  had  said  could  not  be  done:  It 
penetrated  the  barrier  between  Appalachia 
and  economic  prosperity. 

There  to  an  irony  here.  The  commission 
managed  to  stimulate  precisely  the  kind  of 
eccmomlc  growth  that  Mr.  Reuan  says  to  es- 
sential to  reducing  the  nation's  massive  f  ed- 
oral  deficit 

In  the  mid-1980s,  there  was  no  economic 
growth  in  Appalachia  Few  tax  revmues 
flowed  to  Washlngtcm  from  those  isolated 
hills.  The  movement  of  oua>ey  was  the 
other  way.  The  federal  dole  kept  the  region 
alive.  In  198S.  author  Harry  Caudlll  de- 
scribed central  Appalachia  as  approaching 
"a  day  when  peihaps  80  percent  of  its  in- 
habitants will  be  welfare  recipients." 

The  ARC  turned  the  situation  around. 
Figures  show  the  effect  it  had.  In  Appalach- 
ia betweoi  1980  and  1980: 

Per  capita  income  rcoe  from  $1,438  to 
88.211. 

Two  million  new  private-sector  Jobs  were 
created. 

Poverty  dropped  from  31  percent  of  the 
region's  reaktonts  to  14  percent  (Poverty  In 
the  natton  fell  to  12.4  percent) 

As  the  Sun  said  edltmlally:  "Any  society 
committed  to  protecting  Its  citizens  against 
Blckneas.  poverty  and  ignorance  should  be 
hvpy  with  the  commission's  achieve- 
ments." 

What  has  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission actually  done?  Two  things,  mainly: 

It  helped  finance  projects  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  undertaken,  projects 
essential  to  the  econmnlc  growth  of  the 
whole  region.  The  ARC  did  not  foot  the 
entire  bilL  Its  outlays  (except  for  roads) 
were  smaU  percentages  of  total  project 
costs. 

The  ARC  buflt  infrastructure— roads, 
sewers,  water  systems.  Appalachia  lacked  all 
three.  One  reason  indusby  hadnt  come  to 
the  hllto  was  that  it  couldn't  get  there.  The 
interstate  highway  system  mainly  bypassed 
Appalachia.  The  ARC  q>ent  a  total  of  about 
85  billion.  $3  bOllon  of  It  for  roads.  By  1981, 
the  new  roads  had  brought  In  an  estimated 
430,000  new  Jobs. 


In  the  1950b  and  1980b.  there  was  an  im- 
mense onigratlon  from  Appalachia.  In  the 
1970a  the  trend  was  reversed.  Partly,  It  was 
a  renm  of  natives.  But  It  Included  a  new 
breed  of  migrant  dty  people  fed  up  with 
urba4  problems.  After  the  ARC  began  build- 
ing r^ads,  a  tourist  industry  grew  In  Appa- 
It's  booming. 

of  resources  to  not  Appalachia's 
shortcoming.  It  has  plenty.  Coal,  for  in- 
stance—some 113.3  trillion  short  tons.  Inao- 
cessil^ty,  not  resources,  to  Appalachia's 
main  broblem.  Tough  geography  makes  it  a 
spedv  case.  Its  population  to  sparse  and 
sprea^  over  rugged  terrain.  To  bring  people 
and  J8bB  together  to  difficult  and  costly. 

By  i980.  It  was  clear  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  bad  done  something. 
The  irgicm's  per  capital  Income  had  gone  up 
to  85  |>ercent  of  the  national  average:  it  had 
been  !78  percent  in  1980.  Thto  to  Reagan- 
style  economic  growth.  But  when  the  Appa- 
lachlvi  Regional  Commission  goes  out  of 
business,  who  will  build  the  infrastructure 
crudd  to  continued  growth?  If  no  one  does, 
the  region  will  slip  backward. 

Perhaps  private  industry  will  fill  the  gap. 
Do  ndt  hold  your  breath.* 
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T^  TEENAGE  PREONANCT 
CRISIS 

•  Ut,  CHAFEE.  ISx.  President  the 
recent  attention  focused  by  the  media 
on  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnancy 
servep  as  an  inviting  challenge  to  all  of 
us  to  find  effective  ways  to  address 
one  ^f  our  Nation's  most  distressing 
social  Issues. 

Teenage  pregnancy  is  rising  at  an 
alarntlng  rate  in  the  United  States. 
Teen^ers  accoimt  for  more  than  a 
half  tnilllon  births  each  year,  and  the 
consequences  are  tragic. 

TeAi  mothers  face  a  dismal  future 
of  lower  educational  attaintment.  di- 
minishing employment  prospects,  re- 
peatod  pregnancies,  and  a  high  proba- 
bility of  welfare  dependence.  Babies 
bom  to  teenaged  mothers  are  at  an  in- 
crease risk  of  low  birth  weight  and 
cons^uently  at  significantly  higher 
risk  <tf  death  or  birth  defects. 

Chldren  of  teenage  mothers  are 
substkntlally  more  likely  to  live  in  pov- 
erty jthan  other  children.  Over  half 
the  i$others  on  welfare  had  their  first 
child  as  a  teenager. 

We  all  have  a  responsibility  and  an 
oblig«tion  to  turn  the  teenage  child- 
bearitig  crisis  around.  This  can  be 
achlared  through  intensified  preven- 
tion Programs,  and  new  reliable,  safe, 
and  convenient  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. When  a  teenager  decides  to  carry 
her  pregnancy  to  term  and  raise  her 
child,  comprehensive  services  must  be 
mada  available  to  ensure  that  she  has 
every*  opportunity  available  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  Independent 

I  recently  introduced  legislation,  bill 
S.  lOpi.  which  will  provide  additional 
supp^  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healm  to  develop  new.  safer,  and 
moretconvenlent  methods  of  birth  con- 
trol. New  methods  of  contraception 
will  rfcduce  the  incidence  of  unplanned 
teenage  pregnancies. 


For  thjose  teenage  mothers  who 
carry  their  pregnancy  to  term  and 
parent  their  children.  I  have  also  in- 
troduced ilegialatlon  desii^ied  to  pro- 
vide combrehensive  services  to  both 
the  teen  jnother  and  her  child.  This 
biU.  S.  ftS8.  will  provide  grants  to 
public  and  nonprofit  private  entitles  to 
support  services,  such  as — prraatal  and 
postfMutuin  care,  weU-chfld  care, 
family  planning,  and  counseling  serv- 
ices and  [educational  and  vocational 
counseling.  These  are  all  necessary 
services  to  promote  suooessful  out- 
comes of  ^eenage  chUdbeailng. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  deaifiy  depicts  the  seriousness  of 
teenage  clilldbearing.  The  tragedy  of 
teenage  {pregnancy  glares  at  us 
through  Ithe  headline,  "Squandered 
Uvea."  I  kak  that  this  article  be  re- 
peated in  fuU  in  the  Racou>. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  Weekly 

^tlon.  June  3. 10851 
S«UAHiauD  liivKs:  It's  Tntx  To  Or 

SiBIOVS  AAOUT  TBS  TSBI  PUOIAaCT  CUSIS 

I    (By  Judy  Mann) 

A  quarteiiof  the  8.1  million  pregnancies  in 
the  United  Btates  in  1981  ended  in  abortion, 
according  tb  the  latest  report  by  the  Alan 
Outtmadii^  Institute,  a  research  organtaa- 
Uon  afflUslted  with  Planned  Parenthood. 
That's  1.5  taOllon  abortions.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  to  reduce  unwanted  pregnancies. 

White  w^men.  who  oomprlse  the  largest 
racial  group  in  the  nation,  accounted  for  70 
percent  oflthe  abortions,  or  24  per  1.000 
pregnandef.  Tbit  rate  for  nonwhlte  women, 
however,  w^  more  than  double  that:  58  per 
1,000  pregnSncies.  Females  15  to  19  obtained 
nearly  half  [a  million  abortloDB.  according  to 
these  data,  (he  latest  available. 

The  Chldrai's  Defense  Fund,  which 
began  a  pqoject  to  prevent  teen-age  preg- 
nancies In  1983,  recently  isBued  data  show- 
ing the  dinienslons  of  the  problem  in  that 
age  group:  I  Teen-agers  are  responsible  for 
more  than  half  a  million  births  every  year, 
including  10.000  to  children  under  the  age 
of  15.  i 

"Almost  ^  percent  of  the  pregnandea 
among  un«ed  teens  are  unintended."  the 
CDF  foundJ  "For  the  over  800,000  teens  who 
faced  imlnioided  pregnanetea.  there  were 
no  satisf adbry  choices  or  outcomes;  80  per- 
cent aborted  their  pregnancies;  virtually  all 
of  the  remaining  40  percent  chose  to  raise 
their  chlldr^  themselves,  half  as  single  par- 
ents. 

"The  ctmsequenoes  of  teen-age  pregnancy 
go  beyond  personal  tragedy.  Society  pays  as 
well.  Over  aalf  the  mothers  on  welfare  had 
their  first  tbOA  In  adolescence.  TUrty  per- 
cent of  aU  hov»ital  deliverles  to  adolcacente 
are  paid  fbr  by  Medicaid.  Because  teen 
mothers  are  the  least  likely  to  receive  pre- 
natal care,  their  babies  are  most  likely  to 
need  expen^ve  hospital  care  after  they  are 
bom.  Babis  bom  to  teens  account  for  20 
percent  of  ^  low  birthweight  inf  anU  bora 
each  year."  I 

These  staUstics  cry  out  for  a  targeted  ap- 
proach to  family  planning  that  would  reach 
teen-agers,  particularly  nonwhltes.  who  al- 
ready have  higher  poverty  rates  and  are 
going  to  be  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  crip- 
pling effects  of  adolescent  motherhood. 
There  fate  could  not  be  more  bleak  or  pre- 
dictable: Yeimg  women  who  cannot  com- 
plete their  educations  cannot  get  decent 


Jobs  that  pay  enough  for  child  care  and 
cannot  support  themselves,  much  less  a 
child.  Their  futures  are  behind  them. 

The  CDF  report  found  that  whUe  14  per- 
cent of  the  adolescent  population  to  black, 
black  women  account  for  28  percent  of 
births  by  adolescents,  and  nearly  half  of  aU 
Wrtha  to  unmarried  teen-agers.  "Eighty-flve 
percent  of  black  single  mothers  under  age 
25  live  In  poverty,"  the  CDF  report  noted.  It 
said  the  pregnancy  rate  among  young  black 
women  "to  a  cristo  that  threatens  to  cripple 
economic  progress  and  lock  generations  of 
children  into  poverty." 

The  CDF  report  said  that  the  extended 
family,  a  support  system  that  used  to  help 
young  mothers,  has  changed  since  the  early 
'50s.  The  black  extended  family  "today  to 
likely  to  be  a  17-year-old  mother  and  35- 
year-old  grandmother  each  with  one  mini- 
mum wage  Job,  if  any.  The  community  has 
lost  many  of  its  leaders  to  the  suburbs  and 
now,  depleted  of  role  models,  confirms 
rather  than  counters  black  youths'  fears 
that  life  hoMs  UtUe  tat  them.  Most  Impor- 
tant the  adolescent  single  mother  was  the 
excepti<m  in  the  black  community  of  the 
1950s.  Today,  she  to  the  rule." 

The  abortion  and  teen-age  birth  statistics 
underscore  the  need  for  more  and  better 
birth  control  information  for  young  people. 
While  the  burden  of  pregnancy  falto  most 
heavily  on  young  women,  whether  they  give 
Urth  or  have  abortions,  both  young  men 
and  young  women  need  to  understand  the 
devastating  effects  of  premature  ehUd-bear- 
Ing  on  young  women  and  their  chUdien. 

Sodety  can  continue  with  a  half-baked  ap- 
proach to  teaching  sex  education,  and  it  can 
cmtinue  with  its  half-baked  approach  to 
poverty  and  minority  unemployment  But 
the  result  will  be  a  perpetually  cosUy  group 
of  mothen  who  were  trapped  Into  poverty 
as  teen-agns  and  a  perpetually  hi|^  rate  of 
abortions.  Or  society  and  its  institutions  can 
tackle  the  causes  of  teoi-age  pregnancy  by 
making  more  and  better  contraceptive  infor- 
mation avaHaMe  and  by  providing  Its  young 
people  with  education.  skiUs  and  opportuni- 
ties. 

As  things  stand,  society  to  spending  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  various  forms  of  mini- 
mal Bssiitanre  and  young  women,  particu- 
larly young  black  women,  are  paying  with 
their  futures.* 


STATE  SENATOR  DAVE 
MANNING 

•  Mr.  BAUCDS.  Mr.  President  when 
Montana's  49th  legislative  session  ad- 
journed April  25,  1985.  it  did  so  with- 
out one  of  its  most  revered  members. 

On  January  8  of  this  year,  1  day 
after  gaveling  in  the  new  session. 
State  Senator  Dave  Manning  of 
Hysham,  was  admitted  to  the  hoq>ital 
for  a  persistent  back  problem. 

On  January  25,  stiU  In  the  hospital, 
Dave  decided  his  lawmaking  daj^  were 
over.  Poor  health,  he  said,  prevented 
him  from  serving  his  constituents 
properly,  and  so  he  reluctantly  turned 
in  his  resignation. 

The  87-year-old  Manning  had  called 
an  end  to  a  tenure  that  goes  into  the 
record  books  as  the  Nation's  longest 
for  a  State  legislator.  Dave  had  served 
52  continuous  years  in  the  Montana 
statehouse. 

Throughout  his  legislative  career, 
Senator  Manning  commanded  respect 


and  admiration  for  his  uncompromis- 
ing integrity  and  honesty. 

After  he  announced  his  resignation 
from  the  State  senate,  the  senate 
passed  a  resolution  honoring  the  Sena- 
tor and  his  wife,  Ruth,  for  their  never- 
ending  commitment  to  the  State  of 
Montana.  And  in  recognition  of  this, 
the  new  highway  department  head- 
quarters building  has  been  named  the 
Dave  Manning  Highway  Building. 

In  1933.  after  convincing  his  wife 
that  it  would  be  a  good  experience. 
Dave  ran  for  and  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  Montana  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Thus  began  his  long  career  in  Mon- 
tana lawmaking.  He  never  had  a  pri- 
mary opponent  he  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion, and  he  did  it  as  a  Democrat  in  a 
Republican  stronghold. 

Dave  also  won  tremendous  support 
from  his  colleagues  g*iti»ng  many  lead- 
ership posts  Including  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1939. 

He  left  the  house  to  enter  the  senate 
In  1941,  where  he  served  as  minority 
leader  in  1951,  president  pro  tempore 
and  the  senate's  acting  president  in 
1959  and  1963,  the  Acting  Governor 
under  Governors  Roy  Ayers,  J.  Hugo 
Aronson.  and  Tim  Babcock.  Dave  also 
served  as  the  chairman  of  numerous 
committees. 

Dave  is  a  man  who  could  stare 
strong,  national  adversity  in  the  eye. 
and  not  blink.  When  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1964  that  both  houses 
of  the  State  legislatures  had  to  be  ap- 
portioned on  a  one-man,  one-vote 
basis,  Dave  dug  his  heels  in  and  stood 
his  ground  against  the  High  Coiul. 

He  charged  that  with  the  UtUe  fed- 
eral systems  in  the  States  canceled  as 
a  result  of  the  Court  ruling,  rural  rep- 
resentation was  being  undercut  Dave 
once  told  the  Billings  Gazette  that  he 
represents  not  only  people,  but  land, 
coal,  trees,  cattle,  and  a  lifestyle,  and 
therefore  each  county,  no  matter  what 
its  population,  should  have  an  equal 
voice  in  the  State  senate,  similar  to 
the  VS.  Senate's  composition. 

Dave  was  also  instrumoital  in  the 
development  of  an  alternate  form  of 
energy  using  off-stream  storage  of 
floodwaters.  The  stored  floodwaters 
would  be  released  evenly  throughout 
the  year  through  turbines  to  generate 
electricity  for  Montana. 

The  project  is  financed  by  a  portion 
of  the  coal  severance  tax.  another 
piece  of  legislation  for  which  he  was 
an  outspoken  supporter. 

Getting  many  of  Montana's  gravel 
roads  paved  was  another  of  Dave's  far- 
reaching  projects.  In  the  1970's.  he 
persuaded  the  legislature  to  set  aside 
$15  million  raised  by  the  severance  tax 
levied  aa  coal  to  help  reconstruct  the 
roads  affected  by  the  coal  industry. 

Some  Montanans  feared  the  30  per- 
cent severance  tax  would  drive  the 
coal  Industry  out  of  the  State,  but 
Manning  thought  the  contrary,  and  in 
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fact  he  once  said,  according  to  the 
Montana  Legislative  Council,  that 
even  if  the  coal  companies  did  leave,  at 
least  they  would  leave  on  good  roads. 

Dave  would  hit  the  roads  himself 
once  a  year  to  visit  Washington.  DC. 
where  he  met  every  President  since 
Franklin  Roosevelt  usually  throu^ 
arrangements  with  former  Montana 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 

But  Dave  never  sought  a  seat  for 
himself  in  Washington  as  a  Conpess- 
man.  because  as  he  said  in  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune.  "I've  seen  too  many 
that  are  forgotten  after  awhile." 

I  had  the  privilege,  Mr.  President  of 
serving  in  the  Montana  Legislature 
with  Senator  Mannii^g  and  although 
he  has  officially  retired.  I  will  omttn- 
ue  to  turn  to  him  for  his  comnumsense 
advice. 

State  Senator  Dave  M«ntiiwy  js  cne 
man  that  wHl  not  be  forgotten.  For  all 
of  his  years  of  service,  for  all  that  he 
stood  for  and  fought  for,  i>g/»TTtflna  is 
honored  to  claim  him  as  her  own.  Jan- 
uary 25,  1985.  win  be  remembered  as 
the  day  a  living  legend  retiredL* 


PRESIDENT  OF  ECUADOR 

FEBRES  CORPgRO  HONORED 
BT  ALMA  MAIKR-STEVENB  Hf- 
HTITUTE  OP  TBCHNOLOGT 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  Sen- 
ator LAuramBus  and  I  are  pleased  to 
draw  our  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
recent  remarks  made  by  Ecuador's 
President  Febres  Ccndero  in  accepting 
an  honorary  degree  from  his  alma 
mater,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. President  Febres  Cordero  graduat- 
ed fran  Stevens  in  1953  at  the  top  of 
his  class. 

President  Febres  Cordero's  life  ex- 
emplifies the  value  of  the  sound  and 
challenging  education  he  received  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Bis 
achievements  reflect  in  part  the  rigor- 
ous preparation  and  sound  values  pro- 
vided by  that  institution. 

Mr.  President  we  ask  that  the  re- 
maito  of  President  Febres  C(»dero, 
along  with  an  introduction  by  Km- 
neth  C.  Roger,  president  of  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  be  inserted  in 
theRxooan. 

The  remarks  follow: 

ImSODDCTOBT     RBIAIKS     BT 

Rooaas.  Pbisiiisi  o 

Ot  TWUHMUUOm 

Mr.  Chairman  Emeritus  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you 
Leon  Febres  Cocdero.  Class  of  1953. 

The  yearbook  for  the  Class  of  1983  bears  a 
unique  dwMcatiop.  It  was  neither  an  in- 
tpHnA  teacher  nor  a  beloved  counselor  who 
drew  the  students'  admiration.  It  was  rather 
"the  future  of  mankind."  In  the  students' 
own  words.  "We  must  realise  that  the 
future  of  the  world  to  .  .  .  the  responsibility 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  The  tanUvidual 
holds  the  power  in  the  palm  of  hto  hand  and 
it  to  up  to  him  to  use  it" 

How  prophetic  these  wimto  were  for  one 
member  of  Uie  daas.  Ijeaa  Febres  Cordero, 
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Pniident  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  He  la 
the  aole  ion  of  Stevena  to  Join  that  unique 
feUowahlp  of  Indhrlduals  who  hold  In  their 
hands  the  capability  of  shaping  the  destiny 
of  ourworid. 

When  be  was  an  undergraduate  here.  Mr. 
Febres  Oordno  was  known  for  his  Intellec- 
tual prowess,  his  enthusiasm  and  boundless 
energy,  his  determination  and  relentless 
drive.  Combining  a  rigorous  arademte  sched- 
ule and  a  myriad  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, he  graduated  with  high  honor  at  the 
top  of  his  daas.  The  personal  attributes  that 
led  to  his  success  at  Stevens  have  taken  him 
along  the  path  from  student  to  engineer  to 
industrialist  to  statesman. 

Today,  as  president  of  Scuador.  facing  the 
greatest  challenges  of  his  career.  Mr.  Febres 
Cordero  can  draw  upon  problem-solving  ap- 
proaches he  first  mastered  at  an  engineer- 
ing student  at  Stevens.  With  professional 
engineering  credentials  that  few  world  lead- 
en possess,  be  can  offer  ^>eclal  Insight  into 
the  complTT  problems  facing  wianktnri  His 
voice,  raised  on  behalf  of  the  positive  results 
of  technological  Innovation,  commands 
intemaUooal  respect. 

Mr.  Febres  Cordero  has  stated.  "Every- 
thing I  learned.  I  learned  at  Stevens."  We 
thank  you.  sir.  for  this  most  generous  en- 
dorsement, and  in  turn,  say  to  you  that  your 
extraordinary  adilevements  inspire  us  all. 
From  Castle  Point  to  the  pinnacle  of  re- 
Hwnslbnity  and  power  in  the  Republic  of 
■cuador.  your  premise  has  been  so  richly 
fulfilled. 

I  ask  you.  Mr.  Chairman  Emeritus,  to 
confer  upon  His  Excellency  Leon  Febres 
Cordero  the  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering, 
honoris  causa. 

AocwrtuKX  Rdiabks.  Docroa  or  EwumsER- 
ura.  Hoiioau  CAoa*.  CoHvxaaxB  bt  Stk- 

VBIS  laSlllUU  or  TteHHOLOOT  ON  Leoh 

iCoimo 


Without  any  doubt,  your  gesture  has  a 
special  connotation  for  me;  not  only  because 
of  the  high  honour  you  are  today  bestowing 
upon  me.  but  also  and  fundamentally  be- 
cause It  brings  me  back  to  a  period  of  my 
life  which  can  never  be  forgotten;  a  period 
spent  in  this  Institution  to  which  I  owe  my 
intellectual  formation,  most  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  the  basic  prindples  on  which  I 
have  baaed  the  development  of  my  ways  of 
life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa, 
which  you  have  Just  granted  me.  does 
commit  my  gratitude  to  you.  who  represent, 
not  only  an  Institution  of  the  highest  aca- 
demic standards,  but  who  also  fulfill  the 
spirit  of  this  nation:  heroic  in  the  compli- 
ance of  duty,  profound  and  austere  In  its  ob- 
ligations, and  totally  dedicated  to  the  en- 
hancement of  sdoioe  and  technology. 

In  this  education  environment.  I  spent  a 
very  Impostant  part  of  my  life.  Here  I  made 
everlasting  and  true  friendships,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  acquired  not  only  a  sound  educa- 
tion, but  also  the  will  to  fight  for  noble 
causes,  the  character  to  overcome  obstacles, 
and  the  strength  not  to  succumb  to  negative 
nmrtl^mff  iml  rasslimn 

These  tools  I  have  used  with  tenacity,  to 
obtain  the  trust  of  a  people  which  has  put 
upon  my  shoulder  the  very  grave  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  its  destiny. 

In  so  doing.  I  have  not  surrendered  my 
principles,  nor  have  I  deviated  from  my  firm 
convictions.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  people  in  a  frank  and 
authentic  fashion:  I  have  spoken  with  sin- 
cerity on  the  principles  of  the  market  econ- 
omy. I  have  opposed,  without  any  fear,  the 


demagoglO  posture  of 
dendes  and  statlsm. 


extreme  leftist  ten- 
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I  have 
human 
to  foster 
whieb 
to  everyone 


:en  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
and  his  free  will,  of  the  need 
le  development  of  a  society  in 
shelter  and  Jobs  are  available 
I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  fa- 
vorable response  of  my  countrymen,  to  the 
service  of ,  whom  I  am  now  totally  commit- 
ted. 

The  de^ee  with  which  I  liave  been  hon- 
oured on  ttiis  day,  I  take  baA  to  my  country 
with  sincere  pride  and  deep  satisfaction;  and 
with  you  I  leave  the  warmest  feelings  of  my 
people  an4  the  permanent  gratitude  of  this 
alumnus.* 


JIMMOLLOY 


•  Mr.  KOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President. 
Jim  MoUpy  became  Doorkeei>er  of  the 
House  at  about  the  time  I  was  first 
elected  t^  the  Senate.  We  have  worked 
together ;  nearly  a  decade  now,  and 
during  those  years  I  have  come  to 
know  hlfi  as  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  character. 

All  of  us  know  Jim  Molloy's  fine 
woiic.  His  kindness  and  hospitality 
during  Joint  sessions  and  meetings  of 
Congresst  make  our  visits  to  the  other 
Chamber  a  great  pleasure:  his  dedica- 
tion, enthusiasm,  and  easy  manner 
have  earmed  him  as  many  friends  here 
as  there. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  New 
York  Times  article,  "The  Keeper  of 
the  Door  and  Other  House  Parts."  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

TBI 
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or  THx  Door  and  Oihxr  Housx 

Pakts 
(By  Martin  Tolchin) 

WASHnnttoN,  June  4.— He  is  a  large, 
rotund  m^n  who  stands  in  the  rear  of  the 
House  chatnber  during  Joint  aessiona  of  Con- 
gress and  bellows  the  titles  of  those  enter- 
ing the  dumber,  ultimately  proclaiming. 
"Mr.  Botn^et,  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

That  is  trhat  the  world  sees  and  hears  of 
James  T.  iCoIloy,  who  rose  from  ward  poli- 
tics in  Biffalo,  N.Y..  to  defeat  William 
Miller  of  ]  lississlppl  in  a  vote  by  the  Demo- 
cratic cau  us  and  become  Doorkeeper  of  the 
House  of  1  Representatives. 

He  Is  a  ^egarloiu  man.  with  the  same  seat 
for  local  !politlca  aa  the  House  Speaker, 
Thomas  P,  O'Neill  Jr.,  who  recently  walked 
to  the  Holise  chamber  with  an  aim  draped 
over  the  doorkeeper's  shoulder  and  said  to 
a  reporte:  "They  dont  make  than  any 
better.  H«  's  one  of  my  great  friends  and  a 
beautiful  i  nan." 

The  Do(  irkeeper,  nominally  in  charge  of 
keeping  o^der  on  the  floor,  oversees  more 
than  400  lemployees  and  a  budget  of  $6.8 
million.  BU  Jurisdiction  Includes  such  seem- 
ingly peHpheral  responsibilities  as  the 
House  document  room,  the  Office  of  Pho- 
tography iand  a  Publications  Distribution 
Service. 

"I'm  a  Dplltical  creature,"  Mr.  Molloy  said 
in  an  interview  in  bis  tiny  office,  cluttered 
with  memorabilia.  "If  something  involves 
politics,  itiends  up  here." 

A  g^a|  man,  Mr.  Molloy  is  nevertheless 
known  to  bave  flashes  of  tonper.  which  he 
has  oocaalpnally  expressed  in  writing,  to  bis 
regret. 


He  recalled  the  anxiety  of  his  maiden  ap- 
pearance on  the  House  floor  when  President 
Ford  delivered  his  first  State  of  the  Union 
address  on  Jan.  IS,  1975.  "I  dont  know  who 
was  more  nervous,"  Mr.  Molloy  said.  "Ford 
wanted  to  shoW  that  he  was  in  charge,  and 
ao  did  I." 

Mr.  MoUoy  Ihtroduced  "the  JuaUces  of 
the  Supreme  Court"  and  waa  gently  told  by 
Chief  Juatlce  Warroi  E.  Burger  that  the 
proper  introduotlon  waa  "the  Chief  Juatlce 
and  Aaaoclate  Juatlcea  of  the  Supreme 
Court."  j 

RBflT  Aim  THX  BOTS 

Mr.  Molloy  dso  recalled  that  mommts 
before  he  introduced  "the  President's  Cabi- 
net," which  was  lined  up  outside  the  cham- 
ber. Secretary  df  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
poked  his  head  feiside  the  door  and  playfully 
told  him.  "Teu]  the  world  that  Henry  and 
the  boya  are  1 

Mr.  MoOoy.  4iB  years  old.  a  third-genera- 
tion Iriah-Amencan,  grew  up  in  South  Buf- 
falo, which  be  recaUed  waa  "a  hotbed  of  pol- 
itics." 

The  aon  of  a  firefighter,  he  worked  aa  a 
marine  f iref ighDer.  a  teacher  and  in  the  Dia- 
trict  Attomey'aioffice  while  **raiwg  hla  un- 
dergraduate and  law  degrees. 

The  turning  point  in  his  career,  he  said, 
was  Joining  the  South  Side  DonocraUc  Club 
and  being  elecnd  iU  chairman  at  age  37, 
"the  youngest  ward  chairman  in  the  city's 
history."  At  that  time  be  wtnted  as  a  loan 
officer  for  a  lofal  bank,  but  used  an  alias, 
"Mr.  Alois,"  so  (that  his  constituents  would 
not  recognise  tkeir  ward  leader  as  the  man 
who  was  preastaag  them  to  pay  their  Mils. 

Mr.  Molloy  bejcame  a  protege  of  Joe  Cran- 
gle,  then  as  no*  leader  of  Buffalo's  Demo- 
cratic organisatira,  who  worked  with  R^nre- 
sentatlve  John  JRooney,  a  Brooklyn  Demo- 
Molloy  to  Washington.  His 
1969,  was  as  the  House's 
officer.  He  then  served  for 
House's  chief  finance  offi- 


iple  happy  to  get  me  out 


crat,  to  send 
first  job  here, 
chief  disbi 
two  years  as 
cer. 

"There  were 
of  Buffalo,"  MrjMoUoy  said. 

WX'Rg  JUST  HIXZD  HXLT 

In  1974  he  mounted  his  challenge  to  Mr. 
Miller,  who  had  held  the  Job  for  more  than 
two  decades,  ftd*.  Molloy  and  some  veteran 
House  monbers  agree  that  Mr.  Miller  had 
developed  an  'Independent  power  base, 
courting  the  committee  chairmen  but  large- 
ly ignoring  the  lank  and  file. 

"He  forgot  that  we're  Just  hired  help," 
Mr.  MoUoy  recalled,  "it's  a  service-oriented 
Job."  T 

Carl  Albert,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
Speaker,  remained  neutral  in  the  vote  by 
the  caucus,  as  ^d  Mr.  O'Neill,  then  the  ma- 
jority leader.  B^.  MoUoy  was  also  aided  by 
aome  of  the  younger,  antiwar  membera  and 
aome  Southern  legations. 

The  current  <i>nsensus  is  that  Mr.  Molloy 
is  attentive  toi  members'  needs,  from  an 
extra  ticket  to  a  State  of  the  Union  address 
to  appolntmait|of  a  House  page  to  distribu- 
tion of  a  newsleiter. 

"He  tries  to  make  the  members'  Job  as 
pleasant  as  possible."  said  Representative 
Henry  J.  Nowa^  of  Buffalo,  an  old  friend 
andaJly. 

Mr.  Molloy's !  greatest  crisis  occurred  in 
1982  with  the  i^wrta  of  sexual  misconduct 
and  drug  abuse  involving  B^ouae  and  Senate 
pages. 

"I  told  the  Speaker  we  had  to  move  quick- 
ly," Mr.  Molloy  Recalled. 

He  had  previously  urged  stricter  supervi- 
sion of  House  twges.  high  school  students 
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who  were  largely  left  to  their  own  devices 
off  the  House  floor.  He  then  succeasfully 
argued  for  conversion  of  a  House  office 
building  into  a  dormitory  for  pages  and  for 
an  overhauling  of  the  school  where  pages 
attend  classes  while  working  in  the  capital, 
caossoro  swoass  wtth  tbx  pxbss 

More  recently.  Mr.  MoUoy  has  crossed 
swords  with  the  staff  of  the  House  press  gal- 
leries. Although  he  serves  as  paymaster  of 
the  staff,  its  contool  is  in  the  hands  of  oaia- 
mittees  of  reporters. 

After  only  16  reporters  turned  out  to  hear 
Garret  PltsOerald.  the  Irish  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Mr.  MoUoy  fired  off  an  angry  letter  to 
the  press  gaUeries  superintendent  directing 
that  aU  96  seaU  be  f  iUed  for  a  forthcoming 
visit  by  President  Francois  Mitterrand  of 
France.  BCr.  MoUoy  now  says  he  regrets 
sending  the  letter.  But  when  Mr.  Mitter- 
rand appeared,  there  was  standing-room 
only  in  the  press  gaUertes. 

Bfr.  MoUoy  has  witnessed  the  dispersion 
of  power  in  the  House,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  younger  members. 

"Tou'd  think  there'd  be  a  lot  more  cama- 
raderie, but  there  isn't,"  he  said.  "When  we 
used  to  have  late-nifht  sessions,  you'd  see 
those  smaU  alrUne  whlAy  bottles  in  the 
cloak-room  and  hear  some  slngbtig.  But  now 
they're  aU  business.  They  take  themselves 
too  seriously ."• 
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COMBAT  ON  COMMUNIST 
TERRITORY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  outstanding  book  en- 
titled "Combat  on  Communist  Terri- 
tory" by  Charles  Moser.  Po-hivs  more 
clearly  and  more  concisely  than  any 
other  document,  this  book,  published 
by  the  Free  Congress  Foundation, 
chronicles  the  actions  of  freedom 
fighters  throughout  the  world  who  are 
seriously  threatening  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
Free  Congress  Foundation  for  their 
courageous  work  in  this  field.  It  is 
much  easier  to  follow  the  more  popu- 
lar path  which  seems  to  ignore  the 
threat  of  Soviet  exi>anaionlsm.  In- 
stead, the  Free  Congress  Foundation 
has  willingly  sponsored  outstanding, 
scholarly  works  such  as  "Combat  on 
Communist  Territory"  which  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  a  more  reasoned 
approach  to  encouraging  American 
values  and  interests. 

While  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  entire  book,  I  would  particu- 
larly like  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  chapter  on  Nicaragua.  Literally 
millions  of  pages  have  been  written  on 
the  Nicaraguan  situation,  but  little  of 
the  information  has  been  in  an  under- 
standable, usable,  factual  format.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  Mr.  Moser's  materi- 
al to  be  an  invaluable  tool  in  better 
understanding  the  real  aims  of  the 
Sandinlsta  government  as  well  as  the 
motivating  factors  behind  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Nicaragua. 

I  submit  the  following  material  for 
the  Record: 


DsrxmniG  Fkbdom  ni  Nicabaoua 

(By  Jeffrey  St.  John) 

BACKaaoam 

The  Republic  of  Nicaragua  Is  the  largest 
of  the  five  Central  American  nations,  with 
an  area  of  57.000  square  mUes:  at  tlie  same 
time.  It  is  the  least  populated,  with  3.7  mU- 
llon  people.  The  capital  and  largeat  city. 
Managua  (population  450,000).  devastated 
by  an  earthqiiake  \n  1973.  is  located  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  most  of  the  population 
is  concentrated.  The  economy  is  largely 
based  on  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  export  (cotton,  beef,  sugar) 
as  weU  as  on  the  production  of  li^t  indus- 
trial goods  for  internal  consumption,  such 
as  processed  foods,  beverages,  textiles,  and 
clothing. 

Although  the  country  lacks  major  mineral 
resources,  it  exports  modnate  quantities  of 
gold  and  sQver.  and  it  has  considerable  hy- 
droelectric potential  as  weU  as  large  sections 
of  uncultivated  lands. 

During  the  1970's  a  slsable  shrimp  and 
lobster  fishing  industry  began  to  develop. 

Nicaragua's  major  trading  partners  are 
the  United  States.  Japan.  Western  Europe, 
and  Central  America. 

During  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  the 
groaa  national  product  and  the  general 
standard  of  Uving  Increaaed  auffldently  to 
make  Nicaragua'a  per-capita  ONP  the  high- 
est in  Coitral  America  after  Costa  Rica,  and 
ao  Nicaragua  was  dassUied  as  a  "middle- 
income"  country. 

Nicaragua  shares  with  its  neighbors  a  his- 
tory of  dvU  strife  and  poUtical  instabOity. 
Throughout  the  19th  and  the  early  30th 
centuries.  geographlcaUy-based  poUtical  fac- 
tiona  representing  a  single.  smaU  rultaig 
class  competed  under  a  symbolic  two-party 
aystem  in  which  neither  contender  was  wiU- 
Ing  to  accept  an  unfavorable  outcome.  Fte- 
quoitly  they  achieved  victory  through  the 
aaaiatance  of  foreign  governments  and/or  fi- 
nancial interests. 

In  1933,  when  the  last  American  miUtary 
forces  left  the  country  after  30  yean  of 
intervention.  Anaatasio  Somoaa  Oareia 
seised  power  to  begin  more  than  four  dec- 
ades of  domination  of  Nicaraguan  poUtlcs 
by  the  Bamaak  dynasty. 

By  1977  mounting  internal  unrest,  a  new 
international  poUUcal  climate,  and  the  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  the  ^rnifws  regime 
created  conditions  which  eventually  led  to  a 
general  Insurrection  and  the  seinire  of 
power  by  the  FTwite  Sandinlsta  de  libera- 
don  Nadonal  (FBUV)  in  July  of  1979. 

A  series  of  events  t»«g«««i«y  in  August 
1978  with  the  seisure  of  the  National  Palace 
whUe  Congress  was  in  session,  f oUowed  in 
September  by  Sandinista-led  insurrections 
in  major  provincial  capitals,  captured  the 
Imagination  of  the  people.  However,  the 
great  majority  stiU  hoped  for  a  peaceful  so- 
lution and  backed  the  moderate  Broad  Op- 
position Front  (FAO),  even  after  the  so- 
caUed  "Oroup  of  Twelve,"  composed  mostly 
of  radicals  representing  the  Sandinlstaa. 
abandoned  the  democratic  opposition  in  an 
effort  to  blodt  the  mediation  undertaken  by 
the  UjS.  imhassartnr  to  Nicaragua.  The  San- 
dinistas loudly  opposed  any  form  of  peace- 
ful aettlement.  and  even  denounced  a  ru- 
mored "coup  d'etat"  which  would  have 
robbed  them  of  their  legitimacy,  alnce  they 
could  obtain  absolute  power  cmly  from 
Somosa.  At  the  same  time  the  F8LN  in 
C:osta  Rica  received  a  constant  flow  of  goods 
from  such  countries  sa  Cuba.  Venesuela. 
Mexico,  and  Panama,  whUe  the  UjB.  turned 
back  two  shiploads  of  arms  and  ammunition 


from  Israel  destined  for  the  beleaguered 
government  forces. 

In  early  June  of  1979  the  Bandintrtaa 
wtth  fuU  '»«»«~nl  and  intematiaoal  back- 
ing—launched  a  final  offeoshre.  At  thto 
point  the  U.8  was  willing  to  forae  Somosa's 
resignation.  At  iU  initiative  the  XVU  meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ifinlsten  of 
the  Organimttnn  of  American  States  was 
convened,  and  on  June  23  adopted  an  un- 
precedented proposal  calling  tar. 

1.  Tmmediat*  and  definite  replacement  of 
the  Somoia  regime. 

3.  Installation  of  a  democratic  government 
in  mcaragua  to  Indude  rfpnetiitaUna  of 
the  main  groups  Tr^'"g  the  '^■r'l^a 
regime  and  reflecting  the  free  wiU  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

3.  Guarantees  for  the  respect  of  the 
human  rights  of  aU  Nlcaraguam  without  ex- 
ception. 

4.  Free  elections  at  the  earUest  passible 
date  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an 
authentically  democratic  government. 

This  hemispfaerlc  bombsbeu  nnquftlwi 
ably  hastened  Somoaa's  departure,  whldi  at 
U.S.  request  did  not  occur  until  July  17. 

For  their  part,  however,  the  Sandinistas 
did  not  Uve  up  to  the  agreement,  attboogh 
they  consented  to  do  so.  In  a  letter  from 
San  Jose.  CosU  Rica,  of  July  13  to  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  OA8.  they  idedged 
themselves  to  democracy,  human  rights, 
and  the  first  free  elections  in  this  century 
for  mcaragua.  They  also  said:  "Oat  pRmise 
is  that  WhUe  it  is  true  that  the  ablutiao  to 
Nicaragua's  serious  problem  is  the  exdustve 
competence  of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  bemi- 
q}berlc  solidarity,  fsriiillsl  for  this  plan  to 
take  hold.  wUl  be  accorded  tai  fuUDment  of 
the  OA8  resolution  of  June  S3. 1979."  That 
undertaking  has  never  been  met. 

Honduras.  CosU  Rica.  B  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  the  countries  most  senosly  af- 
flicted by  the  Hanrtinlsta  (wslanght.  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  United  States,  have 
takoi  the  first  step  in  reminding  the  OAS  of 
the  duty  it  accepted  in  1979  to  the  Nicara- 
guan people  and  to  the  eottre  American  con- 
tinent. 

Private  sector  organisations  in  Nicaragua. 
poUtical  parttes.  labor  organJMtlons  and  the 
Church  have  made  numerous  appeals  to  the 
Sandinistas  to  carry  out  the  objectives  and 
remect  the  principles  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  as  originally  formulated  Iv  the 
Sandinistas  themselves. 

THX    PAXnCDLAX    CHAaACTKBISTICS    VKFLOMMK- 
DfO    THK    HATUXX    OP    XHS   ATI-CUMMUail 

STatrooLs  ni  jncAaAonA 

Bishop  Pablo  Antonio  Vega,  newly  elected 
President  of  the  Roman  Cathcdlc  IWscopal 
Conference,  recently  defined  the  prlndpal 
characteristic  of  the  antl-oanununlst  strug- 
gle in  Nicaragua  iriien  he  said:  "Tlie  tragedy 
of  the  Mcaraguan  peoide  is  that  we  are 
Uving  with  a  totaUtarlan  Ideoiogy  that  no 
one  wants  in  this  country."  This  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  wlde^vead  support  for  the  free- 
dom fighters,  as  Olustrated  in  the  following 
quotation  from  the  May  14.  1964  tasue  of 
Ttme.- 

"Over  the  past  year,  the  civilian  popula- 
tion has  grown  used  to  the  contra  presence 
and  now  provides  a  network  of  sasiatance. 
Our  patrol  carriea  rattona  of  dried  beef.  rice, 
roasted  cocoa  beans  and  sugar,  but  peasants 
along  the  way  offo'  us  tratillas,  *■»"«"— 
and  water.  More  important,  the  local  cam- 
peslnos  act  as  couriers  and  ^ve  our  patrol 
intelligence  about  Sandinlsta  troop  move- 
ments. On  the  third  and  fourth  nights  of 
our  trek,  we  are  invited  to  sleep  at  jieasant 
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homes.  Ourlnc  the  days,  we  firequenUy  take 
kmc  Kits  at  famhouaea.  The  contras  chat 
eaaOy  with  our  hoata.  aome  of  whom  are 
their  Menda  and  relativea." 

The  totalitarian  way  of  life  the  Sovieta, 
Cubans  and  ocnnmunlst  Nicaraguans  are 
trylnc  to  impoae  on  the  country  runs 
athwart  the  moat  Important  values  of  the 
Nicmracuans  as  revealed  in  a  poll  of  Augxist 
IMl  (the  last  taken  before  they  were  out- 
lawed by  the  goveniment):  religion,  liberty 
and  private  property. 

Cubana,  estimated  to  number  from  13.000 
to  IS.OOO.  and  perhaps  2.000  citizens  from 
other  communist  countries  had  arrived  in 
Nicaragua  by  the  end  of  1979  to  aid  in  the 
nuUcallntlon  of  the  revolutionary  process. 
This  led  to  an  immediate  reaction  against 
the  Sandlnlsta  betrayal  of  the  objectives  of 
the  resolution. 

The  first  to  form  small  units  to  harass 
government  troops  and  agents  were  the 
peaaanta  and  small  landowners  of  northern 
Nicaragua,  protesting  against  being  forced 
to  form  agricultural  cooperatives  and  sell 
their  |»oducta  exclusively  to  the  State. 
Their  armed  actlvitiea.  though  limited, 
brought  on  repression  by  the  police,  and 
prepared  the  ground  for  more  organised  re- 
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The  first  significant  political  and  military 
opposltian  to  the  flandlntotas  was  fonned 
under  the  leadership  of  Fernando  Cha- 
morro— who  ranained  inside  the  country 
after  the  fiandinlsta  triumph  and  began  or- 
ganising an  Internal  Clandestine  Front— 
and  hla  brother.  Edmundo.  who  remained 
abroad  for  a  time  to  begin  forming  the  Nicar 
raguan  Democratic  Union  (UDN).  with  an 
armed  branch  called  the  Nicaraguan  Revo- 
latlonary  Armed  Forcea  (FARN).  By  1981 
UDN  was  very  much  in  the  field  against  the 
regime  within  Nicaragua.  In  a  lengUiy  press 
Interview  of  that  year  Edmundo  Chamorro 
indignantly  rejected  a  question  implying 
that  UDN  used  the  same  sorts  of  terrorist, 
destnicttve  methods  the  a»iu«n«»tM  had 
employed  in  their  drive  to  power,  describing 
such  a  strategy  aa  "low-down."  At  the  same 
time  he  complained  that  the  anti-Sandinlsta 
cause  suffered  from  lack  of  funds,  whereas 
the  communists  in  their  time  had  obtained 
"Identiful  amounts  of  money"  through  such 
improper  means  as  "stealing,  kidnapping, 
hijacking,  extortion  and  bla^mail".  Cha- 
morro emphasiaed  that  the  UDN  was 
waging  a  "clean  war."  for  a  "Just,  noble  and 
necessary"  cause,  in  a  struggle  which  would 
ultimately  prevafl. 

WHh  the  intenaiflcation  of  flandinUU  re- 
pression, other  political  groups  came  into 
erlstmiy  A  leading  tmt  among  them  began 
to  be  fmned  in  late  1981  as  an  amaigiw^- 
tl<m  of  several  exile  organisations  which  de- 
cided to  cooperate  in  the  endeavor  to  over- 
throw the  Nicaraguan  regime,  which  took 
the  name  of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force  (Fuena  democratlca  nlcaraguense.  or 
n>N).  The  initial  directorate  of  the  FDN 
was  cmnposed  of  Edgar  Chamorro.  Enrl«iue 
Bermudex.  Mario  Zeledon.  Indaledo  Rodl- 
guez.  Luda  Cardenal  Salazar.  Alfonso  Calle- 
Jas  Deshon.  and  Adolf  o  Calero.  In  December 
1982  the  FDN  published  a  proclamation 
calling  the  Nicaraguans  to  arms  and  re- 
questing aid  from  other  hemispheric  na- 
tions for  the  institution  of  a  democratic 
system  in  Nicaragua. 

The  political  objective  of  the  "FDH,  ac- 
cording to  its  statement  of  principles  and 
objectives,  is  to  "establish  a  type  of  govern- 
ment In  accordance  with  the  western  con- 
cept of  man  and  society,"  which  incorpo- 
rates the  "essential  and  fundamental  values 
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of  the  N^araguan  nationality  and  Christian 
culture." , 

rically  the  FDN  calls  for  "re- 
re.  liberty  and  human  dignity,"  as 
rights;  the  rli^t  of  private 
id  the  raising  of  living  standards 
freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  association:  and  the 
creation  0f  a  non-partisan  army  and  nation- 
al police. 

The  FON  also  believes  that  It  is  still  possi- 
ble to  achieve  the  original  objectives  of  the 
Nicaragua  revolution  by  peaceful  means, 
and  so  it;is  willing  to  cease  all  paramilitary 
operatioqs  it  has  undertaken  within  the 
country  provided  that  the  Sandlnlsta  gov- 
ernment., under  OAS  guarantees,  comply 
with  certkin  conditions  designed  to  restore 
to  the  dUzens  of  Nicaragua  certain  rights 
they  are  i  now  denied.  These  conditions  in- 
clude: a  general  amnesty,  immediate  revoca- 
tion of  the  National  Emergency  Law.  which 
in  effect  imposes  a  state  of  siege  upon  the 
nation;  repatriation  of  all  Nicaraguans.  with 
full  guai4ntees  of  their  rights  as  dtisens; 
revocatiofi  of  all  laws  denying  human,  civil, 
and  80ci4  rights,  and  the  abolition  of  re- 
pressive Institutions;  an  immediate  end  to 
religious  bersecution;  expulsion  of  the  "in- 
temationihliste"  who  have  entered  the  coun- 
try, InclupUng  all  those  granted  Nicaraguan 
dtizenshft)  after  July  19,  1979;  the  creation 
of  a  geniine  army  and  impartial  national 
police  without  affiliation  with  any  political 
party  to  replace  the  present  Sandlnlsta 
army  an^  police:  a  drastic  reduction  of  the 
immense  inventory  of  weapons  stockpiled 
by  the  S4ndini8ta  government;  the  immedi- 
ate s^tarition  of  public  administration  from 
partisan  Political  activltjr:  the  right  of  free 
speech  aad  freedom  of  the  press,  with  the 
abolition :  of  all  forms  of  censorship  and 
state  control  and  ownership  of  the  media: 
an  end  t^  the  persecution  of  the  rural  and 
Miskito  ippulatlon:  and  the  holding  of  free 
and  honegt  elections  of  a  National  Constitu- 
tional A^mbly  to  be  supervised  by  an 
international  organization  such  as  the  OAS. 

StOI  another  Freedom  Fighter  organiza- 
tion is  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alli- 
ance (AHJDE)  under  Eden  Pastors  and  Al- 
fonso Robelo,  which  claims  to  have  more 
than  4,00^  guerrillas  under  arms  and  consid- 
erable support  among  the  Nicaraguan  mili- 
tia and  pusantry.  Pastora.  known  as  Com- 
mander Zero,  Is  the  best-known  single 
leader  of  the  antl-Sandlnlsta  forces:  he  was 
the  most  popular  guerrilla  fighter  in  the 
field  against  Somoaa.  and  was  initially  a 
member  of  the  Sandiniste  government. 
However,  he  soon  became  disillusioned  by 
the  direction  in  which  that  government  was 
moving  slid  left  Nicaragua  In  1980.  Very  re- 
cently hei  was  the  target  of  an  assassination 
attempt  which  VS.  sources  are  coming  to 
believe  was  organised  by  the  Nicaraguan 
govemmont. 

The  severe  Sandlnlsta  persecution  of 
Indian  gaoups  within  the  country— such  as 
the  Miskito,  Suma  and  Rama  Indians  in  the 
northeastern  portion— has  led  them  to  take 
up  arms  pi  self-defense,  and  to  cooperate  at 
limited  way  with  the  Nicaraguan 
\.  The  Indian  resistance  falls  into 
r  groups.  One  Is  caUed  MISURA- 
8ATA  and  is  under  the  leadership  of  Brook- 
lyn Rivela;  it  cooperates  closely  with  Pas- 
tora's  AltDE  and  operates  more  in  the 
southeml  portion  of  the  Indian  lands,  with 
bases  in  Costo  Rica.  The  other  group,  led  by 
Steadma^  Fagotb.  is  caUed  MISURA.  and  is 
more  lofsely  connected  with  the  FDN. 
working  lout  of  Honduras  to  the  north. 
Since  th4  Sandlnlsta  response  to  Indian  re- 
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slstanoe  has  b^  ferocious,  the  Indians  are 
motivated  to  tight  with  aU  their  energies. 
On  the  other  iiand.  their  alliance  with  the 
anU-communis^  Nicaraguans  Is  uneasy,  since 
the  Indians  wquld  make  claims  for  local  au- 
tonomy againA  even  a  democratic  Nicara- 
guan government,  as  one  of  their  leaders 
has  said:  "We  {want  autonomy  and  self-de- 
termination soj  we  can  protect  our  culture, 
our  Indian  ll|re.  Indian  rights.  Without 
Indian  determibatlon.  our  way  of  life  will  be 
dominated  by  capitalism  or  marxism.  Those 
are  not  Indian  ways.  We  have  our  own 
waya."  | 

Religious  peiMecution  has  also  swollen  the 
ranks  of  the !  rebels  and  caused  second 
thoughte  within  many  religious  organiza- 
tions once  act^ely  supportive  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Internal  factprs  contributing  to  a  passive 
rejection  of  the  Sandiniste  government 
which  may  be  transformed  into  active  Insur- 
rection as  the  armed  struggle  Intenslfles  in- 
clude violations  of  human  rights,  armed  re- 
pression of  th^  people,  increased  rationing 
of  food  and  o^ier  necessities,  government 
control  of  the  economy  and  the  gradual 
elimination  of  private  enterprise.  Indepoid- 
have  also  been  marked  for 
the  forced  Induction  of 
e  army  has  caused  unrest, 
ted  Sandlnlsta  arms  build- 
,tly  disturt>ed  the  countries 
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in  the  region.  The  ideological  commitment 
of  the  SandinMas  to  the  spread  of  revolu- 
tion and  theis  funnelling  of  arms  to  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  have  provoked  the 
opposition  of  countries  outside  the  region 
including  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mexico.  Coste  Rica.  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  have  brought  heavy  diplomatic 
pressures  to  bear  as  weU. 

POLITICAL  Am  mUTART  OBOAHIZATIOII  OP  THX 

SAmoruTAS 

The  Sandinisa  government  is  modeled  on 
those  of  Cuba! and  the  Soviet  Union;  thou- 
sands of  advisara  from  those  countries  spe- 
cializing in  I  governmental  organtaation 
poured  into  toe  country  immediately  after 
the  Sandlnlstai  victory.  It  is  based  on  the 
interplay  of  fhree  balancing  forces:  the 
Party,  the  Army,  and  State  Security.  Each 
possesses  enoraious  power,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  combined  strength  of  the  other  two. 

The  nine  Cotnmanders  of  the  Revolution 
have  their  owni  areas  of  authority  in  the  tri- 
angular structlire.  and  they  check  one  an- 
other through  an  lunbrella  organtaation 
equivalent  to  the  Soviet  Folltbxiro  called  the 
National  Directorate,  which  plays  a  decisive 
role  in  all  aspe^to  of  Nicaraguan  life. 

At  present  there  Is  no  office  of  President; 
in  ite  place  tl^ere  is  a  governing  Junto  of 
three— though  ireal  power  is  reserved  to  the 
Politburo.  The'equlvalent  of  the  Soviet  Par- 
liament—the Ooundl  of  Stete— is  an  organi- 
zation without  real  Influence.  Ite  President 
is  Carlos  NuneC,  one  of  the  nine  Command- 
ers, but  the  COundl  itself  is  powerless  even 
to  propose  the  enactment  of  laws.  It  existe 
moely  for  propaganda  purposes,  to  give  the 
impression  that  Nicaragua  enjoys  a  republi- 
can govemmerit  as  understood  in  the  West 
In  the  Judicial  I  ana  there  exist  people's  tri- 
bunals staffed]  by  party  members  without 
legal  training:  there  is  also  a  Supreme  Court 
whose  dedsloiiB  are  totally  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  PoUiburo. 

As  for  the  executive  branch,  the  Junto  is  a 
mere  front,  sfeice  the  ministries  of  stete 
handle  the  da^toHlay  business  of  govern- 
ment Among  <  be  most  powerful  of  these  is 
the  Ministry  )>t  the  Interior,  headed  by 
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Tomas  Borge,  one  of  the  nine.  The  SUte  Se- 
curity Forces  come  under  this  ministry, 
under  the  direction  of  vice-mliiister  Luis 
Carrion,  another  of  the  nine,  as  do  border 
control,  customs,  immigration,  press  censor- 
ship. This  apparatus  includes  an  estimated 
10,000  to  15,000  men  and  also  has  a  parallel 
separate  army,  the  border  patrol,  said  to 
niunber  5.000.  The  national  police  also 
comes  under  the  control  of  this  ministry. 

The  Ministry  of  Defense  is  headed  by 
Commander  Humberto  Ortega.  Command- 
er-in-Chief of  the  Army  and  of  the  Popular 
Militia.  These  two  institutions  include  the 
bulk  of  the  armed  forces:  the  former  is  esti- 
mated at  45,000  and  the  latter  at  60.000. 
The  Army  has  Its  own  political  and  security 
forces,  and  runs  an  important  counter-intel- 
ligence unit.  Ortega's  power  is  partly  offset 
by  Borge'B.  The  two  are  said  to  have  carried 
on  a  feud  for  many  years,  but  it  was  mitigat- 
ed by  Fidel  Castro's  intervention  in  1978 
and  has  been  kept  in  check  by  the  contin- 
ued supervision  of  Castro  and  the  Politburo. 
This  is  an  Important  exploiteble  weakness 
in  the  Sandiniste  apparatus. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Agrarian 
Reform  under  another  Commander  Jaime 
Wheelock,  has  no  army  of  ite  own,  but  con- 
trols the  largest  working  force  in  the  nation. 
Under  it  come  the  agricultural  cooperatives 
and  the  agricultural  workers  union,  which 
peasants  are  compelled  to  Join  and  which 
therefore  numbers  In  the  tens  of  thousands. 
This  ministry  has  carried  out  the  confisca- 
tion and  outright  appropriation  of  millions 
of  acres  of  land. 

The  Ministry  of  Planning  has  another 
Commander  at  its  head,  Henry  Ruiz,  a  man 
so  radical  that  he  was  once  expelled  from 
Patrice  Lumumba  University  in  Moscow. 
This  ministry  sees  to  all  five  and  ten  year 
plans;  the  Central  Bank  and  such  ministries 
ss  Finance,  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Public  Works,  and  lesser  government 
agencies  come  under  Its  control.  They  are 
all  plagued  by  inefficient,  overlapping  bu- 
reaucracies which  have  made  the  entire  net- 
work unproductive. 

The  basic  population  control  apparatus, 
called  the  Sandiniste  Defense  Committee 
(CSD),  modeled  directly  on  Cuba's  Commit- 
tees for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution,  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  in  every  city  block 
and  is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Stete 
Security.  Through  this  organization  the 
Stete  Security  Forces  exercise  a  great  deal 
of  control  in  most  cities,  especially  in  lower 
middle  class  and  poor  neighborhoods,  which 
make  up  most  of  the  country's  population. 
This  network  supplies  the  police  with  infor- 
mation, and  also  carries  out  many  smaller 
policing  tasks  itself.  The  heads  of  the  CDS 
are  armed  by  the  Stete  and  constituted 
paramilitary  force  designed  to  terrorize  the 
people. 

The  top  authority  of  the  Sandiniste  gov- 
ernment is  the  National  directorate  of  the 
Sandiniste  Front  of  National  Liberation 
(FSLN),  a  tightly  closed  group  made  up  of 
the  nine  self-appointed  Commanders  of  the 
Revolution.  AU  are  hard-core  doctrinaire 
and  dedicated  communlste.  All  are  Nicara- 
guan bom  except  for  Victor  Tirado,  a  Mexi- 
can, created  a  Nicaraguan  bom  citizen  by 
decree.  All  have  been  trained  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  Cuba,  and  the  PLO  camps  of  the 
Middle  East. 

The  members  of  the  Directorate  are  divid- 
ed among  hawks  (who  favor  a  fast  pace 
toward  socialism  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences) and  doves,  who  incline  to  take  a 
less  confrontetional  path  and  are  more  will- 
ing to  make  tactical  compromises. 
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Ironically,  the  unity  which  was  so  instru- 
mental in  the  Commanders'  rise  to  power 
could  be  an  important  factor  in  their  down- 
fall. When  the  chips  are  down  frictions  are 
Ineviteble.  For  example,  the  elections  which 
have  been  forced  on  them  by  national  and 
international  pressures  have  split  them 
deeply.  Toma  Borge,  founder  of  the  FSLN 
and  a  more  charismatic  leader,  is  challeng- 
ing the  Politburo's  nomination  of  Daniel 
Ortega  as  president  in  the  "elections" 
scheduled  for  November  1984.  Zavier  Ooros- 
tiaga.  a  Basque  Jesuit  priest  and  leading 
Sandiniste  advisor,  has  recently  said:  "My 
impression  is  that  the  internal  dynamics  of 
this  country  don't  require  us  to  have  elec- 
tions. The  elections  are  much  more  for  ex- 
ternal benefit.  They  are  a  symbolic  ges- 
ture." And  indeed,  as  of  June  1984  the  civil 
and  political  righte  of  the  citizens  are  sus- 
pended by  law;  there  is  no  freedom  of  ex- 
pression or  assembly;  and  even  the  taking  of 
polls  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  Sandlnlsta  government.  Ignoring  the 
traditional  division  of  the  country  into  De- 
partmente,  has  divided  Nicaragua  into  Re- 
gions and  Zones,  for  both  political  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  Regions  cover  the  pop- 
ulated area  of  the  country,  the  Pacific  side, 
while  the  Zones  cover  the  Atlantic  side, 
which  is  thinly  populated,  remote,  and  less 
important.  The  Regions  have  their  own  mu- 
nicipal governments,  while  the  Zones  are 
governed  by  delegates  of  the  ruling  Junta. 

The  overall  organization  of  the  Sandinista 
army  is  as  follows.  Regions  and  Zones  are 
independent  of  each  other,  but  am  under 
the  direction  of  a  Chief  of  Staff  from  whom 
all  orders  emanate,  and  who  In  turn  Is  under 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Popular 
Sandiniste  Army.  Regional  and  Zone  com- 
manders share  authority  with  three  other 
officers:  Political.  Special  Brigades,  and 
Supplies,  who  all  send  in  separate  reports. 
This  structure  is  replicated  all  down  the 
line,  from  headquarters  to  detachments.  All 
plans  are  drawn  up  Jointly  with  CTuban  ad- 
visers, but  Cubans  evaluate  them  and  see  to 
their  execution.  The  foreign  press  has  re- 
ported that  there  are  Cubans  at  detachment 
level  in  all  operations. 

The  Bfilitia,  by  far  the  most  numerous 
force,  comes  under  the  Defense  Ministry, 
but  also  has  a  CtiXei  C:ommander.  At  each 
place  of  work  there  Is  a  commander,  who 
with  the  help  of  union  officials  forces  woric- 
ers  to  "volunteer"  for  the  Militia  on  pain  of 
losing  their  Jobs.  Placed  in  Special  Brigades 
and  Reserve  Brigades,  they  are  assigned  to 
different  Zones  and  Regions,  and  thus  far 
have  home  the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  Spe- 
cial Army  political  troops  are  always  present 
at  their  rear  to  make  sure  that  they  engage 
the  enemy. 

Both  the  Militia  and  the  members  of  the 
Military  Service  have  suffered  serious  casu- 
alUes.  They  are  sent  into  battle  without 
proper  training  and  with  inferior  weapons. 
They  have  been  used  as  cannon-fodder,  and 
a  number  have  been  actually  assassinated 
by  the  infamous  rear-guard  troops,  who  are 
trained  specially  to  klU. 

Besides  the  Border  Patrol,  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  has  special  troops  called 
Counter  Insurgency  Battalions,  assigned  to 
the  rural  areas  with  large  populations.  They 
are  equipped  with  sophisticated  weapons 
and  supported  with  helicopters.  Though 
they  do  engage  the  Freedom  Fighters,  their 
principal  task  seems  to  be  the  terrorteatlon 
and  annihilation  of  the  civilian  population 
supporting  the  Freedom  Fighters. 
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For  the  purposes  of  discussion  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  concentrate  primarily  on 
the  political  organization  and  military  expe- 
rience of  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Force, 
or  FDN. 

The  top  authority  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Force  Is  the  National  Director- 
ate, comprised  of  seven  members,  which  op- 
erates like  the  board  of  a  corporation.  In 
October  1983  one  of  the  directors  was  elect- 
ed President,  and  at  the  same  time  Chief  of 
the  armed  forces.  Each  of  the  directors  is 
assigned  a  specific  area  of  concentration, 
but  overall  policy  is  set  by  the  entire  body, 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  month.  Howev- 
er, most  of  the  time  four  of  them  are  to- 
gether in  the  same  place  in  order  to  take 
prompt  decisions. 

The  Civic  Military  Command  serves  as  an 
executive  committee  in  direct  .:harge  of  the 
military  campaign  It  is  comprised  of  four 
National  Directors.  They  are  in  charge  of 
the  following  areas. 

Strategic  Command.  Directly  supervising 
military  operations  this  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  former  military  man  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Civic  Military  Ccnunand  and 
the  National  Directorate.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
general  staff  made  up  of  spedaliste  in  their 
fields,  but  the  commander  can  only  be  re- 
placed by  another  monber  of  the  Civic  Mili- 
tary Command.  Its  sections  are  as  follows: 

Clandestine  internal  resistance  operates 
inside  Nicaragua  as  a  secret  organization 
made  up  of  small  cells  which  tnaintain  no 
contact  with  one  another  but  keep  in  con- 
stant communication  with  zone  command- 
ers. They  have  the  task  of  coordinating  sab- 
otage operations. 

Special  forces  are  commando  or  ranger 
outfite  made  up  of  young  men  in  top  physi- 
cal condition  who  train  constantly  for  a  va- 
riety of  tasks.  Two  units  of  the  ^ledal 
Forces  carried  out  the  Pelote  Island  oper- 
ation. Others  have  carried  out  attacks  on 
Sandiniste  army  bases  with  such  precision 
as  to  accomplish  their  obJectlveB  without 
suffering  any  casualties. 

Schools  are  conducted  for  officers  who 
head  detachments;  seminars  are  conducted 
for  group  commanders,  task  force  com- 
manders, and  regional  commanders.  Train- 
ing   Is    also    provided    in    arms    mmint^nmnr^ 

and  communications.  Troops  are  trained  In 
larger  camps;  all  new  recruiU  are  provided  a 
six-week  course  before  being  sent  into 
combat,  though  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

Air  force  is  divided  into  two  sections:  one 
for  the  transport  of  materials  and  airdrops, 
the  other  for  tactical  operaUons  and  a  varie- 
ty of  missions  such  as  aerial  photography, 
rescue  (qwrations,  reconnaissance,  propa- 
ganda drops  and  attack  operations. 

Operoftons  Oteater,  or  tactical  command. 
A  commander  with  a  field  staff  and  task 
force  is  in  charge  of  coordinating  and  super- 
vising the  regional  commands  This  group 
has  great  mobility,  maintains  personal  and 
radio  contact  with  the  regional  command- 
ers, and  also  participates  in  cq>erattons.  This 
commander  reports  directly  to  the  Strategic 
Commander. 

The  basic  unit  is  the  detachment  which 
numbers  from  20  to  30  men.  Three  or  more 
detachmente  make  up  a  Group  Faroe;  three 
or  more  Oroup  Forces  constitute  a  Task 
Force.  Three  or  more  Task  Forces  form  a 
Regional  Command,  named  after  promlDent 
figures  in  Nicaraguan  or  Central  American 
history. 
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Snpplif  Center  ta  devoted  to  plaimliic.  ap- 
pnWoc  aequtaltloD.  waidunuiDC  and  dis- 
tiibutian  of  nuitettali  provided  throu^  the 
Ctvlc-lfflltAry  Canmaiid. 

CaiUr  for  CMUan  Senrteea.  Driven  by 
Hendtnliti  perMcotton.  thounndi  of  Nics- 
ncuam  have  fled  to  neWiborint  oountrteB. 
Inteniatlaoal  organlntloos  lack  the  re- 
MHiroea.  and  aomettanei  the  will,  to  care  for 
people  In  the  refugee  campa  in  Hooduraa 
and  CoaU  Rica;  thua  the  Center  for  Civilian 
Servloea  aeea  to  their  needi  (many  volun- 
teera  have  family  memben  in  the  campa,  in 
Cact).  Ftor  thla  and  other  activities  the 
Center  aoUdta  aid  from  both  ^-h^^^i  ^nd 
Intefiiatfcwial  aouroea.  with  conalderable  suc- 
eeH.  Hie  Human  Rli^ta  Section  Interviews 
the  refugeea  to  record  thebr  experiences  and 
make  them  known  throochout  the  worid. 
Journalists  are  given  the  opportunity  to 
conduct  personal  interviews  with  refugees  in 
the  campa. 

Jfedtool  Ontter.  Nearly  every  detachment 
includes  paramedics  to  take  care  of  emer- 
gency aid.  The  wounded.  depwwHng  on  the 
severity  of  their  injuries,  ate  channelled  to 
mobile  unlta.  to  regional  cUnlos.  and  to  the 
general  hospital,  which  at  ttanea  houses  up 
to  ISO  pattents  and  has  a  competent  staff  of 
physlelana.  This  boapttal  has  received  many 
rtonatloni.  — r-«*»"T  from  members  of  the 
Cuban  and  Nlearaguan  exile  communities  in 
the  united  Stataa.  Cuban  doctors  resident  in 
the  United  States  make  regular  trips  to  the 
hospital  to  perform  apedaliaed  surgical  op- 
erations. 

In  sum.  what  began  as  a  rag-tag  force  In 
smaU  rural  communities  In  19g0  has  grown 
into  a  wdl-organted  force  of  10.000  volun- 
teer fwhatants,  With  proper  equipment 
and  support,  that  number  could  double 
within  a  few  months. 

ovaoociaaiuL  militakt 


One  of  the  very  Urst  successful  operations 
by  the  Frimiloiii  Ftghters  was  an  attack  on 
the  Sandlnlsta  Anny  Command  post  at  San 
Randaco  dd  Norte.  It  was  a  weQ  planned 
and  well  eoonUnated  attack  by  two  task 
forces,  Zebca  and  Sagitartus.  using  precise 
and  last-minute  intelligence  information. 
This  operation  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  a 
considerable  number  of  enemy  soldiers  and 
the  capture  of  more  than  M  weapons,  most 
of  them  made  in  Ctedioslavakia. 

Aminiahea  are  among  the  most  useful 
guenfUa  warfare  taetlca,  in  which  the  heavi- 
est casualties  are  inflicted  upon  the  Sandi- 
nistas with  the  fewest  casualties  for  the 
Pteedom  Fighteis.  Ambushes  have  been  car- 
ried out  throughout  the  areas  controlled  by 
the  Fteedom  Fighters,  and  have  such 
impact  on  the  Sandinistas  as  to  cause  them 
to  cany  civilians  in  their  military  trucks  so 
as  to  blame  their  deaths  on  the  Freedom 
FIghten  in  case  of  ambush. 

A  number  of  strategic  objectives  have  also 
been  destroyed.  For  example,  on  March  13, 
1982,  the  bridges  of  Ocotal  and  Somotillo 
were  destroyed  by  special  units  operating 
within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other.  At  the 
time  the  FDN  left  brochures  at  the  site  an- 
nouncing the  initiation  of  its  militaiT  oper- 
ations, which  in  turn  caused  the  Sandlnista 
regime  to  declare  a  state  of  national  emer- 
gency which  has  been  in  effect  since  that 
time.  Smaller  bridges  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  provinces  of  Nueva  Segovia,  Jlnotega, 
Estell,  and  Matagalpa. 

In  August  of  1082  another  very  successful 
mllltaty  operation  took  place  at  Puerto 
Vlejo,  in  the  lyas  Oomarca.  where  the  Min- 
istry of  Ccmstructlon  had  concentrated  a 
great  deal  of  heavy  machinery  for  the  con- 


struction of  a  road  connecting  the  province 
of  Zel^ra  to  the  Pacific  area.  A  special  unit 
of  28  needom  Flghtos  destroyed  a  total  of 
82  Pieees  of  heavy  equipment  with  demoli- 
tion oharges.  In  addition  to  these,  fuel 
depots  office  buildings,  barracks  and  me- 
chanic shops  were  also  demolished. 

Altbpugh  the  international  press  refers  to 
this  d^  to  the  "border  war"  of  the  "con- 
tras,"  h  pejorative  word  coined  by  the  com- 
munists, the  village  of  Pantasma  is  located 
25  kll^eters  northwest  of  Jinotaga,  capital 
of  thef  province  of  the  same  name,  and  86 
kflomgters  south  of  the  border  between 
Ntcaragua  and  Honduras— quite  in  the  inte- 
rior oflthe  country. 

A  righ  agricultural  valley  8  by  15  kilome- 
ters. I^ntssms  i»oduces  primarily  livestock 
and  gmin.  Most  of  Ite  5,000  inhabitants  had 
been  Ibrced  onto  collective  farms.  Through 
regulallon  of  seed,  fertiliser,  and  credit 
lines,  the  Sandlnista  government  had  estab- 
lished firm  control  over  the  population  and 
turned  Pantasma  into  a  sort  of  Potemkln 
village^ 

Mikg  Lima's  Dlrlangen  Task  Force- 
named  after  an  Indian  chief  who  fought  the 
Spaniards  in  the  18th  century— was  running 
short  it  ammunition  and  other  supplies.  Na- 
tives gf  Pantasma  in  his  group  suggested 
that  t^e  valley  would  be  an  excellent  place 
to  obtain  supplies. 

On  me  evoilng  of  October  17,  1983.  Mike 
gathend  his  force  of  500  men  in  the  outly- 
ing higs.  reviewed  final  plans,  and  aadgned 
seven  bontlngents  to  the  same  number  of 
objectives,  located  over  a  stretch  of  4  kllo- 
meter%  aU  of  them  along  a  road  crossing 
the  visage  from  El  Charcon,  a  settlement 
on  the;  northern  tip  where  50  Sandlnista  ml- 
lltlamgn  were  stationed,  to  the  southern- 
most Central  Anny  Command,  a  military 
area  of^lSO  square  meters  which  houses  up 
to  1,040  men  but  at  the  time  of  the  attack 
was  defended  by  250  men. 

After  a  perfectly  coordinated  six-hour 
night  march,  at  daybreak  Commander 
Jbnmsi  Leo  with  80  men  led  the  assault  on 
El  Charcon,  which  resulted  in  32  enemy 
dead  s^d  18  escaped,  with  the  capture  of  32 
AK-41^  The  second  objective— the  Qovem- 
ment  Developmmt  Bank,  along  with  grain 
storagf  facilities  and  other  government  of- 
fices—was taken  by  Commander  Cinco 
Pinos.  Only  three  of  27  defenders  escaped.  A 
substantial  sum  of  money  was  requisitioned 
and  u«d  later  for  the  purchase  of  boots  and 
other  litems  from  the  town's  stores.  The 
Freedom  Fighters  either  are  given  food  and 
other  teems  or  purchase  them,  never  taking 
anythmg  by  force. 

The  State  Security  Forces  had  their  own 
headqgarters.  where  Commander  Hugo's  40 
men  overpowered  15  «U"^<«"«ftai.  of  whom 
11  wede  killed  with  some  weapons  captured. 
A  lunceryard  caught  fire  rather  spectacu- 
larly during  the  exchange.  Commander 
Ruben  with  80  men  was  assigned  to  take  the 
center  of  the  village.  Only  two  ««T»HiriM^^^ 
were  fbund  there  guarding  the  grain  store, 
and  ^re  easily  disposed  of.  No  civilians 
were  lijured  at  alL 

The '  Sandlnista  party  headquarters  was 
also  gttarded  by  troops,  but  out  of  32  only 
three  escaped  in  a  battle  which  took  Just  an 
hour. 

The  Highway  Construction  Camp,  hous- 
ing over  100  vehicles,  tractors  and  other 
equlpgient,  manned  by  Cubans  and  used  for 
road  tiiillding  and  military  purposes,  was  de- 
fende4  by  80  men.  of  whom  15  were  killed 
while  the  rest  fled  in  confusion.  Most  of  the 
equlpgient  was  destroyed  as  a  means  of  cur- 
tidllng  the  enemy's  mobility. 


The  Aimi  Omtral  Headquarters,  located 
in  SMandalCora,  a  farm  and  the  base  for 
Battalion  8844.  which  at  times  houses  up  to 
1.000  men.  was  defended  by  250  men.  as  our 
intelligenoepuui  reported.  It  had  three  lines 
of  defense  aonstoting  of  trenches,  sandbags 
and  turret^  Commander  Douglas  led  the 
attain  with  150  etack  troops  equipped  with 
support  weapons.  The  assault  on  the  base 
camp  at  diiwn  met  with  fierce  resistance, 
and  the  batfle,  with  reinforcements  arriving 
for  the  Freedom  Fighters  as  other  objec- 
tives were  eieared,  omtinued  until  3  pjn., 
when  the  ammunition  depot  exploded  after 
being  hit  with  a  grenade.  That  threw  the 
enemy  forc4i  taito  disarray.  When  the  FVee- 
dom  Fighters  overran  the  camp,  50  of  the 
enemy  wend  killed  and  the  rest  fled  to  the 
hills.  I 

Enemy  reinforcements  of  250  men  were 
beaten  bacli  at  5  pjn.  through  an  ambush 
on  the  outskirts  of  town  organised  by 
Jimmy  Leo  after  accomplishing  his  primary 
objective.  At  the  beginning  of  the  entire  en- 
counter Mike  Lima  had  obtained  a  Nissan 
public  bus  f pr  himself  and  drove  it  back  and 
forth  betwe^  the  lines,  directing  the  entire 
operation. 

In  this  mtlre  assault  the  Fteedom  Fight- 
ers lost  onl^  8  men  killed  and  5  wounded, 
capturing  lAO  AK-47s,  87  Ctech  BZ.  and 
30,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  They  also  ree- 
qulpped  thgmselves  with  items  purchased 
from  the  lo^  stores,  mingled  with  the  pop- 
ulation, andh-most  tanportant— recruited  114 
new  volunteers. 

The  spedu  forces  of  the  Freedom  Fight- 
ers have  ogTled  out  numerous  operations 
which  depeiided  primarily  on  good  intelli- 
gence and  the  element  of  surprise.  Exam- 
ples are  th^  blowing  up  of  petroleum  stor- 
age tanks  iq  the  port  of  Cortnto  on  October 
10.  1983.  aild  the  destruction  of  the  crude 
intake  pipe} offshore  in  Puerto  Tamarindo 
(Sandino)  a  months  earlier. 

The  specaJ  forces  also  carried  out  the 
mining  of  Nlearaguan  ports  without  suffer- 
ing any  casimltlea.  but  this  activity  has  been 
discontinued  for  political  reasons. 

UHSUUUBSSPtTL  lOUTART  OPXRAXIOirS  Am  THX 

cAusxs  or  TBxnt  PAiLtmi 
Occupation  of  the  tovan  ofJaiapa 

By  Noven|ber  20.  1982,  the  FDN  had  sev- 
eral detachments  in  the  community  of 
TumpalL  By  this  date  the  different  detach- 
ments had  itoent  four  consecutive  days  since 
Novunber  10  in  one  relatively  small  area  lo- 
cated about  15  kilometers  from  Jalapa.  This 
meant  that  ;he  EPS  had  had  sufficient  time 
to  gather  Information  about  VDV  move- 
ments and  t  >  send  troops  to  the  area. 

Contact  was  first  made  with  the  enemy  on 
November  2B,  seven  days  after  the  first  De- 
terment ntd  arrived  at  YimipiOi.  so  the 
EPS  had  ttae  information  It  needed  to  seek 
to  cut  off  tl^e  force  and  try  to  annihilate  it 
Stm,  the  needom  Fighters  lost  no  troops 
that  day,  while  the  EPS  lost  three.  By  this 
time  it  wodd  have  been  wiser  to  have  be- 
sieged Jalam.  which  was  the  chief  objective 
in  any  casei  That  same  day  the  Freedom 
Fighters  rdocated  from  Tumpali  to  the 
command  dost  formed  at  La  Provldencla, 
but  by  this  time  the  Sandinistas  had  a  supe- 
rior loglstida  channel  to  the  front  line  in 
addition  tq  outnumbering  the  Freedom 
Fighters  by)  at  least  11  to  1.  They  also  had 
an  unconflnned  number  of  artillery  pieces 
in  action  anp  the  support  of  the  air  force. 

The  main  jcause  of  the  failure  of  this  oper- 
ation lay  iQ  deficient  planning  and  initia- 
tive. Since  FDN  troops  had  spent  too  much 
time  in  the  area,  the  Sandinistas  were  able 
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to  seize  the  inltlaUve  after  the  first  day  of 
combat. 

Aetavlt  on  the 'La  Laguna'  Tank  Battalion 

The  main  objective  of  this  operation  was 
to  position  explosive  charges  over  the  fuel 
tanks  of  Soviet-built  T-54  tanks  and  thus 
lower  the  morale  of  the  EPS  troops  through 
the  Icnowledge  that  an  armored  unit  had 
been  hit. 

The  first  attempt  occurred  around  June 
1983,  but  was  aborted  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  special  unit  since  be  could  not 
determine  whether  the  tanks  were  present. 
A  reconnaissance  mission  carried  out  by  the 
same  officer  was  not  very  successful,  and 
therefore  the  information  available  on  the 
'La  Laguna'  installation  was  not  accurate. 

The  second  attempt  occurred  around  Oc- 
tober 1983.  The  new  commanding  offlcer 
and  his  men  had  been  much  better  trained 
than  had  the  first  unit:  but  when  they 
reached  the  objective  they  were  fired  upon 
by  the  enemy,  who  were  expecting  them. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  here  may  have 
been  reliance  on  old  information  obtained 
four  months  before. 

Occupation  of  the  city  of  Ocotal 

Operation  Marathon  was  launched  in  Sep- 
tember 1983,  the  largest  operation  in  terms 
of  manpower  undertaken  to  that  time.  The 
main  objective  was  the  capture  of  the  dty 
of  Ocotal  and  the  conducting  of  a  psycho- 
logical warfare  propaganda  campaign  there. 
Plans  Included  the  takeover  of  an  Ocotal 
radio  station  and  the  broadcasting  of  a  pre- 
recorded cassette  f*n<"g  for  a  mass  concen- 
tration in  the  town's  central  plaza. 

The  operational  plan  envisioned  the  cut- 
ting off  of  the  foiu-  access  roads  to  Ocotal 
by  several  Task  Forces  while  another  Task 
Force  toolc  the  town  itself.  The  mlUtary  op- 
eration was  well  conceived,  but  it  lacked  pre- 
cise and  up-to-date  infonnation  on  the 
number  and  location  of  enemy  troops, 
which  engaged  in  heavy  fighting  with  the 
Freedom  Fighters  on  the  outskirts  of  town 
and  prevented  them  from  seizing  it.  An- 
other cause  of  the  failure  was  the  complete 
absence  of  coordination  between  the  Oper- 
ational Theater  Field  Commander  and  the 
various  Task  Forces. 

AuavM  on  Potoei 

In  October  1983  an  assault  on  the  Port  of 
Potosi  was  to  be  executed  by  a  Special 
Forces  team.  Though  the  operation  was  weU 
conceived  and  well  rehearsed.  It  failed  in  its 
objective  of  seizing  Potosi  and  destroying  its 
installations  and  pier.  No  reconnaissance 
mission  had  been  sent  out  in  advance  to 
gather  precise  information,  and  our  team 
was  surprised  when  It  landed  on  the  beach. 

The  few  failures  of  the  Freedom  Fighters, 
in  sum.  have  resulted  from  one  and  the 
same  error  they  forget  they  are  trained  for 
guerrilla  warfare  and  fall  into  conventional 
tacUcs. 

COORDDf  ATIOR  OP  POUTICAL  PKOPAOAMSA  WTTB 
MILITARY  ACTION 

Communication*  Center 
The  Communications  Center  is  headed  by 
one  of  the  seven  members  of  the  VDH  Na- 
tional Directorate.  The  propaganda  and 
publicity  campaigns  carried  out  by  the 
Center  are  aimed  at  various  population 
groups  ranging  from  the  Sandinistas  most 
ideologically  committed  to  international 
communism  to  the  FDN's  most  fervent  sup- 
porters. One  of  the  most  important  objec- 
tives of  the  Center  is  to  broadcast  informa- 
tion alMut  the  various  military  operations 
which  take  place  all  over  the  country  in 
order  to  create  conditions  for  a  popular  in- 


surrection against  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua. 

The  Communications  Center  conducts 
what  is  known  in  modem  parlance  as  "psy- 
chological warfare."  For  this  purpose  the 
Communications  Center  has  been  divided 
into  several  departmente  with  specific  tasks. 

The  Information  Department  keeps  in 
close  touch  with  the  military  area,  as  does 
the  clandestine  radio  "IS  de  Septiembre," 
the  official  voice  of  the  FDN.  Created  Just  a 
year  ago,  this  department  is  in  charge  of 
writing  the  news  and  other  information  to 
be  broadcast  on  the  radio,  using  various 
propaganda  approaches  to  appeal  to  the  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  population  as  deter- 
mined by  the  dqjartment's  staff.  These  ap- 
proaches change  from  time  to  time,  and  are 
also  affected  by  the  reqwnses  of  the  target 
audiences  to  the  '•■"T^'gnt  which  have  al- 
ready been  conducted.  This  department  has 
the  task  of  portrasring  military  actions  along 
with  parallel  psychological  campaigns 
which  vary  along  with  the  types  of  military 
operations  planned  by  the  FDN.  Effective 
coordination  between  this  department  and 
the  military  section  is  of  vital  significance 
for  the  success  of  the  overall  effort. 
Radio  'IS  de  Septiembre" 

From  humble  beginnings,  when  it  was  run 
by  a  few  young  university  students  with 
minimal  resources,  the  "15  de  Septeimbre" 
radio  station  has  established  Itself  as  the 
first  nationalistic  insurgent  voice  against 
the  communist  occupation  of  Nicaragua.  It 
is  now  the  official  voice  of  the  FDN. 

This  radio  station,  operated  clandestinely 
from  within  Nicaragua,  fulfils  two  essential 
functions.  Inside  Nicaragua  it  is  not  only  a 
source  of  infofmation.  but  also  a  symbol  of 
liberation:  every  day  It  penetrates  the  bar- 
rier of  communist  censorship.  In  the  inter- 
national area,  the  radio  has  steadily  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  reliable  source  of  infonna- 
tion. with  excerpts  from  its  broadcasts  re- 
transmitted on  commercial  radio  stetions  of 
Central  America.  In  short,  this  radio  stotion 
serves  as  one  of  the  principal  channels  for 
the  distribution  of  the  FDN  political  Une. 
Publication*  Department 

The  publications  distributed  by  this  de- 
partment enable  readers  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  struggle,  but  to 
identify  as  well  those  in  Nicaragua  who 
have  talten  up  arms  against  the  Sandlnista 
dictetorshlp. 

The  chief  publications  are  a  /fern  BiMetin 
and  the  official  monthly  magaslne  Co- 
mando.  The  weekly  Neve  Bulletin  contains 
details  of  the  military  confrontations  within 
the  coumtry  and  denoimoes  the  crimes 
against  the  Nlearaguan  people  committed 
by  the  Sandlnitte  Popular  Army  and  State 
Security  Forces.  Inside  Nicaragua  these 
publications  are  distributed  by  the  Freedom 
Fighters  themselves;  intemationaUy  they 
are  circulated  to  diplomats,  political  leaders, 
unions,  imlversltles,  and  newspapers,  as  well 
as,  of  course,  the  Nlearaguan  exile  commu- 
nity. 

The  Publications  Department  also  prints 
leaflets  of  which  more  than  a  million  have 
been  dropped  all  over  the  territory  of  Nica- 
ragua, denouncing  the  atrocities  of  the  San- 
dlnlste  dictatorship,  the  presence  of  foreign 
troops  within  the  country,  and  providing 
evidence  of  the  support  of  the  Nlearaguan 
people  for  the  FDN. 

PolUieol  Sducatiim 
This  department  has  the  responslMllty  for 
"face-to-face"  political  education  through 
personal  communication  between  the  Ftee- 
dom Fighters  and  the  population,  which 


provides  qulciur  and  more  lasting  results. 
The  Political  Education  Department  is 
closely  linked  to  all  the  other  departments 
of  the  Communications  Center,  and  espe- 
ciaUy  to  Publications,  which  sees  to  publish- 
ing small  texts  serving  as  guides  for  the 
FDN  Freedom  FIghten  in  their  propaganda 
work.  A  text  entitled  El  Libro  Azul  y  Blanco 
(The  Blue  and  White  Book),  after  the  colors 
of  the  national  flag,  has  been  issued  to  in- 
struct FDN  supporters  on  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  the  objectives  of  their  strug- 
gle in  order  to  prepare  them  to  transmit 
this  knowledge  to  the  Nlearaguan  popula- 
tion at  large. 

Public  Relation* 

The  Public  Relations  Department  has  the 
reqwnsibility  of  transmitting  to  the  inter- 
national press,  diplomats,  poUtical  leaders 
and  others  the  true  image  of  the  movement. 
It  handles  public  relations  with  govern- 
ments, international  organisations,  humani- 
tarian groups.  poUtlcal  parties,  etc.  includ- 
ing groups  carrying  out  active  or  passive 
dvQ  resistance  inside  Nicaragua.  It  also  has 
a  parallel  plan  of  penetration  to  create  sym- 
pathy and  support  from  these  entities  for 
the  political  objectives  of  the  FDN.  This  de- 
partment also  includes  several  Regional 
Committees  in  the  Central  American  area.* 


REIFORM  OF  THE  SENATE 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
Just  1  year  ago  today  that  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  establishing  the 
Temporary  Select  Committee  to  Study 
the  Senate  Committee  System.  Such 
anniversaries  are  useful  occasians. 
They  enable  us  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  accomplishments  and  to  ex- 
amine the  prospects  for  the  future  in 
the  light  of  the  past. 

On  one-half  of  that  year  I  look  badi 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  accomplish- 
ment. I  am  proud  that  members  of  the 
committee  selected  me  as  their  chair- 
man; I  am  proud  that  we  issued  a 
unanimous  report;  and  it  is  a  true  ac- 
complishment that  12  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  diverse  ideological  back- 
grounds recognised  that  the  needs  of 
the  institution  must  prevail  over  their 
individual  interests  and  united  in  call- 
ing for  meaningful  reform  both  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  Its 
floor  procedures.  Let  me  add  that  the 
call  for  reform  was  not  UnrHt^wi  to 
members  of  the  Select  Committee; 
Senator  after  Senator  expressed  both 
publicly  and  in  private  the  need  to 
reform  the  institution  of  the  Senate  If 
it  is  to  regain  its  rightful  place  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body. 

My  feelings  about  the  second  half  of 
this  year  are  somewhat  different.  On 
the  first  day  of  this  Congregs.  I  intro- 
duced, together  with  Senator  Ford, 
the  cochairman  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, resolutions  which  would  have 
amended  the  Senate  rules  in  accord- 
ance with  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee.  Those  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
they  are  still  pending  there. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  the  record 
of  the  last  6  months  is  not  entirely 
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negative.  We  have  made  considerable 
progren  In  reversing  the  growth  In 
the  number  of  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee iwrignments  and  in  the  number 
of  subcommittees.  The  number  of  "A" 
committee  assignments  has  declined 
from  231  in  the  last  Congress  to  214  in 
this  one— reversing  a  long-term  growth 
rate.  We  all  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  BIr.  Mat- 
TmoLT,  who.  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Committee  on  Committees, 
did  yeoman  wo^  in  implementing  this 
reduction. 

Just  as  significant,  the  total  number 
of  subcommittees  of  standing  commit- 
tees has  been  reduced  to  88  from  the 
102  of  the  98th  Congress,  the  lowest 


number  of  such  subcommittees  since 
the  early  1960's.  Senators  now  serve 
on  an  average  of  10.75  committees  and 
subcooimlttees.  a  significant  reduction 
from  11.95  of  the  last  Congress.  I  ask 
that  a  series  of  tables  prepared  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  docu- 
menting these  numbers  be  printed  in 
the  RtcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
markst 

I  a^o  hasten  to  add  that  the  Com- 
mltte«i  on  Rules  has  reported  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  committee  to  study 
and  report  on  a  2-year  budget,  as  rec- 
omm^ded  by  the  Temporary  Select 
Committee,  and  I  particularly  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington. 


June  6, 1985 


Mr.  EvAHS.  for  his  unremitting  efforts 
to  get  actio  a  on  this  issue. 

Despite  these  positive  results.  I  must 
admit  that  the  pace  of  progress  has 
been  glacial  and  that  the  prospects  for 
meaningful  action  in  this  Congress  be- 
comes ever  more  remote.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  Congr^,  and  I  repeat  the  truism 
that  the  titne  to  enact  reforms  is  not 
when  we  are  paralyzed  by  filibusters 
on  nongennane  amendments  on  the 
continuing  i  resolution.  The  time  for 
reform  is  before  we  tie  ourselves  in 
procedural  knots— and  that  time  is 
fast  disapiT^aring. 

The  tables  follow: 
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SUGAR  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND 
IMPORTS-S.  1222 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  cosponsor  legislation— S. 
1222— introduced  by  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Braolet  and  Oortoh,  to 
reduce  sugar  price  supports.  Three 
seemingly  unrelated  events  have  oc- 
curred over  the  past  few  weeks  that 
point  to  the  urgent  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  reform  the  sugar  price  support 
program:  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co., 
with  much  publicity,  introduced  the 
new  Coke;  one  of  the  largest  employ- 
ers on  the  Brooldyn  waterfront  closed 
its  doors;  and  U.S.  Customs  officials 
detained  a  shipment  of  Israeli  frozen 
pizzas. 

On  April  23,  1985.  the  Coca-Cola 
Bottling  Co.  announced  the  reconcoct- 
ing  of  its  99-year-old,  secret  formula. 
Coke  has  a  new  look  and  taste.  What 
is  new  about  the  taste?  Well,  it  is 
sweeter.  Why?  Because  Coke  now  con- 
tains more  fructose  than  it  did  before. 


High  fructose  com  syrup  sweetens 
Coke  now,  not  sucrose — sugar.  Actual- 
ly, Coca-Cola  and  other  soda  drink 
manufacturers  quietly  began  substi- 
tuting com  syrup  for  sugar  early  in 
1980. 

The  reason  is  simple:  com  syrup  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  real  sugar, 
which  is  made  from  sugarbeets  and 
sugarcane.  Now,  why  is  that?  Because, 
for  the  past  3  years,  the  Federal  Oo- 
verment  has  supported  the  domestic 
price  of  sugar  at  some  three  to  six 
times  the  world  market  price,  current- 
ly less  than  4  cents  per  pound.  And 
that  is  why  a  tremendous  market  for 
com  syrup  and  artificial  sweeteners 
has  developed— also  at  higher  prices. 

Let's  us  be  clear  about  Just  how  the 
Goverment  props  up  sugar  prices.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  [CCC]  adminis- 
ters a  price  support  program.  As  with 
most  commodities,  the  CCC  loans 
money  for  planting  and  harvesting, 
the  commodity  to  be  planted  and  har- 
vested serving  as  collateral.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  CCC  extends  nonrecourse, 
low-interest  loans  to  sugar  proces- 
sors—those who  process  sugarbeets 
and  sugarcane  Into  raw  sugar— and  the 
raw  sugar  serves  as  collateraL  Loans 
are  made  on  the  basis  that  the  sugar 
will  be  sold  at  a  certain  price,  called 
the  loan  rate.  If  domestic  sugar  prices 
exceed  the  loan  rate,  processors  sell 
the  sugar  and  repay  the  loans.  If 
market  prices  fall  below  the  loan  rate, 
processors  default  on  the  loans  and 
forfeit  the  sugar  to  the  CCC. 

The  AgricuLlture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981— PubUc  Law  97-98— set  the  cur- 
rent loan  rate  for  cane  sugar  at  17.75 
cents  per  pound— the  loan  rate  for 
beet  sugar  is  set  in  relation  to  raw 
cane  levels  and  is  slightly  higher.  The 
Federal  Government  has  a  powerfuJ 
incentive  to  see  that  domestic  sugar 
prices  do  not  fall  below  17.75  cents  per 
pound— that  is,  to  prevent  loan  de- 
faults. Indeed,  the  CCC  has  been  so 
zealous  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  forfeit- 
ures on  its  loans,  that  it  has  set  a 
market  stabilization  price  of  21.57 
cents  per  poimd. 

How  can  the  Government  maintain 
domestic  sugar  prices  at  several  times 
the  world  price?  The  President  has 
two  tools  at  his  disposal:  tariffs  and 
quotas. 

The  President  has  exercised  his  au- 
thority to  assess  fees  and  duties  on  im- 
ported sugar,  raw  and  refined,  to  sup- 
port the  domestic  sugar  prices.  The 
maximum  fees  and  duties  allowable, 
however,  have  not  been  sufficient  to 
discourage  foreign  producers  from 
flooding  the  domestic  market  with 
sugar,  given  the  tremendous  disparity 
between  the  world  price  and  the  do- 
mestic price.  So  for  the  past  3  years, 
the  President  has  also  exercised  his 
authority  to  impose  restrictive  sugar 
quotas.  In  May  1982,  the  President  im- 
posed quotas  of  2.583  million  metric 


tons  for  crop— fiscal— year  1983,  2.916 
million  metric  tons  for  crop  year  1984. 
and  2.2  million  metric  tons  for  crop 
year  1985.  In  1981,  the  last  fuU  year 
before  quotas  were  imposed,  the 
United  States  Imported  5.957  million 
metric  tons  of  raw  sugar. 

The  fees,  duties,  and  quotas  have 
supported  a  domestic  price  3  to  4  cents 
per  pound  over  the  loan  rate,  and 
more  than  six  times  the  current  world 
mai^et  price. 

Might  we  not  ask.  Mr.  President, 
who  benefits  from  this  sugar  price 
support  program? 

Some  11.000  sugarbeet  and  sugar- 
cane farmers.  While  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  preserve  some  domestic  capac- 
ity to  produce  sugar,  the  rate  at  which 
we  subsidize  our  producers  should  be 
reasonable.  Sugarbeets  are  supported 
at  nearly  four  times  the  level  of  com 
on  a  retum-per-acre  basis— $403  per 
acre  versus  $113  per  acre.  Sugarcane  is 
supported  at  three  times  the  level  of 
com  on  a  retum-per-acre  basis— $353 
per  acre  versus  $113  per  acre.  I  would 
suggest  that  such  rates  are  unreason- 
able. 

Moreover,  there  is  another  side  to 
this  issue,  those  who  pay  artificially 
high  sugar  prices. 

First,  consumers.  The  organization 
Public  Voice  for  Pood  and  Health 
Policy  estimates  that  in  1983.  consum- 
ers paid  $3.6  billion  in  higher  product 
costs  as  a  result  of  our  sugar  price  sup- 
port program.  Price  supports  added  60 
cents  to  the  cost  of  a  5-pound  bag  of 
refined  sugar.  Higher  sugar  prices  also 
affect  sugar-containing  products  such 
as  candy.  Jams  and  Jellies,  and  pow- 
dered drink  mixes,  all  of  which  are 
more  expensive  as  a  result.  And  as  the 
price  of  sugar  goes  up.  so  too  does  the 
price  of  all  other  sweetners.  both  nu- 
tritive and  nonnutritive.  Artificially 
liigh  sugar  prices  cost  the  average 
family  of  four  about  $60  each  year. 
This  is  a  regressive  tax  of  sorts  that 
particularly  hurts  poorer  people. 

The  refining  industry  is  also  adverse- 
ly affected  by  sugar  price  supports. 
Seven  cane  sugar  refineries  have 
closed  since  1981;  13  are  still  operat- 
ing, but  at  reduced  rates  of  capacity 
utilization.  The  refining  industry  is 
concentrated  in  the  older  port  cities  of 
the  East  and  deep  South— Boston. 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Or- 
leans, many  suffering  from  urban 
blight  and  the  flight  of  industry.  Addi- 
tional plant  closings  will  wreak  havoc 
with  the  economies  of  these  areas. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second  event 
I  mentioned  earlier.  On  March  22.  the 
Revere  Sugar  Corp.  dosed  its  Red 
Hook  sugar  refinery  on  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront.  The  plant  had  operated  24 
hours  a  day.  5  da}^  a  week  since  the 
1930's.  converting  6,000  tons  of  raw 
sugar  into  refined  products— such  as 
syrup    and    sucrose— weekly.    Revere 
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laid  off  350  workers.  It  Is  unlikely  to 
reopen  the  refinery. 

Regions  that  would  otherwise 
Import  more  sugar  are  also  hurt.  Let 
me  cite  one  example.  In  1983,  891,358 
long  tons  of  sugar  were  imported  into 
the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  area. 
This  was  the  first  full  year  in  which 
imports  were  governed  by  quotas,  and 
this  level  was  26  percent  less  than  the 
previous  year.  Yet,  the  New  Yoik-New 
Jersey  Port  Authority,  in  an  internal 
study,  estimated  that  in  a  17-county 
region,  these  sugar  imports  created 
1.950  Jobs:  provided  Ml  million  in  per- 
sonal income:  and  generated  $127  mil- 
lion in  regional  activity— sales— $23 
million  in  business  Income,  $4  million 
in  regional  tax  collections,  and  $12 
million  in  Federal  tax  collections. 

Domestic  food  manufacturers  pay 
more  for  sugar,  which  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  countless  processed 
foods.  The  manufacturers  must  con- 
tend with  rapidly  incraulng  imports 
of  less  expensive,  sugar-containing 
products  such  as  candy,  powdered 
drink  mixes,  and  Jams  and  Jellies. 
Which  brings  me  to  the  last  event. 

You  see.  Mr.  President,  not  only 
candy.  Jam,  and  Jello  contain  sugar. 
Even  pina  contains  sugar.  The  current 
18-cent8  per-pound  difference  between 
the  world  price  of  sugar  and  the  do- 
mestic price  means  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers of  processed  foods,  who  can 
purchase  sugar  at  the  world  price, 
enjoy  a  tremendous  cost  advantage  for 
at  least  this  one  ingredient.  This  ad- 
vantage could  enable  those  manufac- 
turers to  undersell  domestic  producers 
of  the  same  product,  increiuing  their 
share  of  our  market. 

Domestic  sugar  i»oducers  and  proc- 
essors, seeing  demand  by  domestic 
manufactures  for  American  sugar  de- 
cline, pressed  for  more  protection.  And 
so,  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dent imixwed  onergency  quotas  on 
"edible  prqiarations."  By  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  these  restrictive  quotas 
were  filled— leading  to  the  impound- 
ment of  the  Israeli  froeen  pima  I  men- 
tioned earlier.  I  might  also  note  that 
Customs  similarly  Impounded  Korean 
noodles  and  JasMJoeae  surimi— artifi- 
cial crab  legs.  These  incidents  were  re- 
ported in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  29,  1985.  and  the  subject  of  a 
New  Yoik  Times  editorial  published 
on  April  23.  1985.  Last  month,  the 
President  lifted  some  of  the  quotas, 
but  others  remain  in  force. 

These  are  serious  matters,  and  are 
seen  as  such  by  our  trading  partners. 
They  are  viewed— correctly— as  Just 
the  Idnd  of  market  access  barriers  that 
we  in  the  Congress  spend  so  much 
time  accusing  our  trading  partners  of 
erecting.  Most  recently,  on  March  28. 
1985.  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
negotiate  elimination  of  Japanese 
trade  barriers.  Do  not  our  own  sugar 
product  quotas,  which  are  not  neces- 
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sary  tp  protect  the  sugar  price  support 
progrgm— let  alone  sugar  producers- 
legitimize  other  countries'  attempts  to 
restrict  access  to  our  exports? 

Thi4  is  yet  another  instance  of  this 
admlifstratlon's  failiu-e  to  consider 
the  bfoad  trade  implications  of  its  de- 
cisions. It  did  not  do  so  in  1981,  when 
It  created  huge  budget  deficits,  send- 
ing interest  rates  soaring  and  precipi- 
tating the  imparalleled  rise  in  the  U.S. 
dollar— making  foreign  imports  cheap- 
er and  our  own  exports  less  competi- 
tive. It  did  not  do  so  in  1983,  when  it 
gave  foreign  manufacturers  of  tele- 
communications equipment  unrestrict- 
ed acoess  to  our  market  following  the 
breakup  of  ATT,  without  insisting 
that  our  own  products  be  allowed  free 
entry  into  their  markets.  And  it  has 
not  done  so  with  respect  to  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sugar  price  support 
progrun,  either. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  for 
action  to  reform  the  sugar  price  sup- 
port program,  to  reduce  the  unfair 
burden  it  places  on  our  Nation's  con- 
sumeiB,  refiners,  and  food  manufactur- 
ers ana  exporters.  S.  1222  is  a  purpose- 
ful fiivt  step.  It  sets  the  loan  rates  for 
the  1985-88  sugarcane  crops  at  13 
cents,  10  cents.  9  cents,  and  8  cents,  re- 
spectively. These  rates  are  more  thui 
adequate  to  preserve  a  domestic  sugar 
industry,  guaranteeing  producers  a 
return  on  their  crop  still  many  times 
the  prevailing  world  price.  More  im- 
portantly, S.  1222  would  save  consimi- 
ers  thS  billion  in  the  first  year  alone. 
Likewise,  importing  regions,  refiners, 
and  food  manufacturers  and  proces- 
sors would  benefit  from  reduced  sugar 
prices,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  cosponsoring  this  important  meas- 
ure.* i 


REFERRAL  OP  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZA-nON 


Mr.   £ 


Mr.  I  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Select!  Committee  on  Intelligence  re- 
ports the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  fm-  fiscal  year  1986,  it  be  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Aimed 
Servides,  the  Judiciary,  Qovemmental 
Af falife,  and  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
30-day  time  period  provided  in  section 
3(b)  of  Senate  Resolution  400,  94th 
Congress,  provided  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  restricted  to 
the  consideration  of  title  V,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  re- 
stricted to  the  consideration  of  section 
603,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  be  restricted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  section  604  of  title  VII;  pro- 
vided that  If  any  of  said  committees 
fall  to  report  said  bill  within  the  30- 
day  time  limit,  such  committee  shall 
be  automatically  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  said  bill  in  ac- 
cordaiice  with  section  3(b)  of  Senate 
Resol^ition  400. 94th  Congress. 


June  6,  1985 


June  6,  1985 
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The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER, 
out  obJectl(  in,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


■^HE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOIiE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  inqidre  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  pass  or  indefinite- 
ly postpone  the  following  items: 

Calendar  No.  15,  S.  413.  pass;  Calen- 
dar No.  9lJ  S.  1029.  indefinitely  post- 
pone; Calendar  No.  128,  S.  1141,  pass; 
Calendar  No.  158,  Senate  Resolution 
156,  indefinitely  postpone:  Calendar 
No.  161,  Si  1080,  pass;  Calendar  No. 
166.  Senate  Resolution  162.  indefinite- 
ly postponcL^ 

Mr.  BYRp.  If  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  will  jrield.  Mr.  President, 
this  side  is 'ready  to  proceed  as  stated 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.    DOl£.   lit.   President.    I    ask 
imanlmous[  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  ^he  consideration  of  Calen- 
413:  No.  128.  S.  1141:  and 
080. 

Mr.  President,  there  is 


dar  No.  15. 
No.  161.  S. 

Mr.  B 
no  objectioi 

The 
out  obJecti( 


SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR  RISK  INSURANCIIE 

The  bill  (b.  413)  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  title  XII  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
lie  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 
I  S.  413 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatipet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1314  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936 
(46  ^p.  VSSc.  1294)  U  amended  by  striking 
"September  SO,  1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "June  30, 1990". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  P>resident,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed.        I 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  mot^n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CERTAIN 


TELEPHONE  SERVICES 
IN3R  SENATORS 

The  bill  <S.  1141)  relating  to  certain 
telephone  services  for  Senators,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed;  as  follows: 

S.  1141 

Be  it  enaciied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representati^  Of  the  United  States  of 
America  in 'Congrest  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Sup- 
plonental  Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2 
VS.C.  S8(a) J  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  for  telephone  service  charges  official- 
ly incurred  ^utside  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  which  are  based  on  the  amount 
of  time  the  service  Is  used:". 

(b)  Sectloi)  1205(a)  of  the  Supplemental 
Approprlatl(«is  Act,  1984  (2  U.S.C.  58a)  is 


amended  by  inserting  "and  in  such  Sena- 
tor's State  (except  services  for  which  the 
charge  Is  based  on  the  amount  of  time  the 
service  is  used)"  after  "Columbia,". 

Sic.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  begins  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  DOLE.  ISx.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
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Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL  RAILROAD  SAFETY 
ACT  ADTHORIZA'nON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  Ijeen  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italic.) 
S.  1080 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— RAILROAD  SAFETY 
EmoacnmrT  or  subpbias  amd  ordxks 

Sk.  101.  Section  208(a)  of  the  Federal 
Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  TJS.C. 
437(a))  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing immediately  after  the  first  sentence:  "In 
case  of  conttuiacy  or  refusal  to  obey  a  sub- 
pena,  order  (other  than  an  order  directing 
compliance  with  this  Act),  or  directive  of 
the  Secretary  issued  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection  by  any  individual, 
partnership,  or  corporation  that  resides,  is 
found,  or  conducts  business  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  such  district  court  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, upon  petition  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  issue  to  such  individual,  partnership, 
or  corporation  on  order  requiring  immediate 
compliance  with  any  such  subpena,  order,  or 
directive.  Failure  to  obey  such  court  order 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  contempt 
of  court.". 

AUTHORIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOltS 

Sec.  102.  SecUon  214  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  (45  U.S.C.  444)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (cX2),  by  striking  "and", 
and  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  not  to  exceed 
$3,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  not  to  exceed 
$3,328,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987 ": 

(2)  by  rededgnating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  foUowing: 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
except  section  206(d)  of  this  title  and  except 
for  conducting  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 


$27,975,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1986.  and  not  to  exceed 
$29,094,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1987. ". 

TITLE     n     [RAILROAD    ACCOUNTINO 

PRINCIPLES    BOARD)    AMENDMENTS 

TO  TITLE  49.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

(autbokizatioii  or  appiopkiatiovsI  «jh-»/mp 

Accoimrmo  pRmcmxa  board 

Sk.  301.  (a)  Sectimi  11168  of  UUe  49. 
United  States  C^ode,  Is  amoided— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  Inunediately  before  the 
period  the  foUowinr  ".  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1986.  and  not  to  exceed  $750,000 
for  the  fiaeal  year  ending  September  30, 
1987". 

(b)  Section  llltUf)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  strHcing  "effec- 
tive daU  of  the  Staggert  RaU  Act  of  1980" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed  under  this  section". 

(cJ  Section  llltZta)  of  title  49.  United 
Stales  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  "effec- 
tive date  of  the  Staggers  RaU  Act  of  1990" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "members  of 
the  Board  are  appointed  under  section 
11161  of  thUHtle." 

<d)  Section  11197  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "effective  date 
of  the  Staggers  Rait  Act  of  1980"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "members  of  the  Board 
are  appointed  under  section  11161  of  this 
title". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MEASURES  INDEFmiTELY 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
91.  S.  1029;  Calendar  No.  158.  Senate 
Resolution  156:  and  Calendar  No.  166. 
Senate  Resolution  162  be  Indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REQUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
BffEET 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  Friday,  June  7. 
to  markup  S.  616,  the  farm  bill,  and  re- 
lated issues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
strained to  object  because  there  are 
objections  on  this  side.  May  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
I  believe,  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man  of   the  Agriculture   Committee 


would  indicate  what  hour*  he  wishes 
to  meet  on  a  given  day.  it  might  be 
that  the  request  could  be  cleared. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  remember  the  other  day  we  had 
one  clearance  that  the  committee 
could  meet  untfl  1:30.  and  there  was 
no  objection.  If  the  request  would  be 
clear  as  to  the  timeframe  in  which  the 
committee  wants  to  meet  on  a  given 
day.  I  might  be  able  to  get  that  re- 
quest cleared. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  wlU  dis- 
cuss that  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Hsua.  and  maybe 
renew  that  request  then  early  in  the 
morning. 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 
oioaas  roa  kkxss  mrm.  ■:so  am. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  »m  on 
Friday,  June  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oaiMB  roa  mcouihtio*  or  kbaxobs 
MC  cLuaa  Aini  raoxmu 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  foUowing  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaden  under 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  there  be 
special  orders  in  favor  of  the  following 
Senators  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each:  Senator  McClurx  and  Senator 
PBozmsi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \nth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oaosa  roa  rauoD  roa  nuun*cno>  or 
BODTDn  Moavnra  BusnraM 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  time  permits  after 
that,  but  it  is  doubtful.  I  aks  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  9  ajn..  with  statemoits  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
oana  (V  raocsDim 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  morning  bud- 
nees.  the  Senate  wUl  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1003.  the  State  Department 
authorization  bOL  Rollcall  votes  are 
expected  throughout  the  day  and  it  is 
expected,  as  I  Indicaied.  they  could 
come  as  early  as  9:30  ajn. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8:30  am. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  untQ  8:30  *»« 
Friday.  June  7. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  the 
Senate,  at  8:10  pjn..  recessed  until 
Friday,  June  7. 1985.  at  8:30  ajn. 
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EXIBNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTEItfSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DAT-CARE  CENTERS  ROCKED 
BT  RlSmO  INSURANCE  COSTS 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OrCAUFOKinA 
III  THE  HOUn  or  RSPRISDfTATIVCS 

Thitnday.  June  8. 19SS 
•  Un.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation's  ability  to  pro- 
vide safe,  affordatde,  and  i4>propriate 
child  care  has  been  in  doubt  for  some 
time  now,  and  It  is  a  deepening  crisis. 

I  would  lilce  to  submit  an  article 
which  describes  one  of  the  factors 
which  is  leading  to  the  further  erosion 
of  our  child  care  resources— insurance 
costs. 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  trend  wiU 
be  to  increase  the  percentage  of  day- 
care centers  which  operate  "under- 
ground." This  exposes  the  children  of 
this  Nation  to  an  unaoceptably  high 
level  of  rislc.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  this  article  as  it 
wiU  affect  so  many  children  and  their 
families  in  each  of  our  States. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  EducatlOD  We^  May  29,  IMS] 
Dat-Cabi  Cmmtt  Rockb>  bt  Runfo  Inbub- 

AKCB  Cons:  High  Pbhouicb.  Camckllxo 

PoLicns  Mat  Cioa  Maht 

(By  Anne  Bridgman) 

Faced  with  wtut  they  say  is  their  wont 
year  In  memory  and  ooocemed  with  con- 
tinuing reports  of  child  abuae  in  day  care 
centers,  insurance  cmnpanles  are  raisins 
premiums  of  child-care  providerB  and  even 
cancelling  their  pollctes. 

Am  poUdes  come  up  for  renewal,  child-care 
experts  say.  providers  are  flndlng  that  In- 
surance carriers  have  tripled  and  quadru- 
pled the  premiums  and,  in  some  cases,  are 
cancelling  policies  altogether,  forcing  cen- 
ters to  dose. 

What  many  day-care  experts  characterlBe 
as  a  "very  serious  problem"  in  the  industry 
comes  at  a  time  when  mothers  of  young 
children  are  entering  the  workforce  in  un- 
precedented numbers.  Almost  half  of  the 
nation's  firtJmat^  IXS  million  women  aged 
18  to  44  with  children  under  5  are  classified 
by  the  Census  Bureau  as  woiUng  mothers. 

Within  five  years,  the  government  esti- 
mates that  M  percent  of  chQdren  under  6 
will  have  mothers  in  the  workforce,  many  of 
whom  wHl  be  hard  preaaed  to  find  adequate 
and  affordable  day  care. 

SHOCK  PBBIOD 

The  first  signs  of  the  insurance  problem 
appeared  in  January  whoi  reinsurance  com- 
panies, or  underwriters,  began  to  back  away 
from  insuring  chfld-care  centers,  according 
to  Roger  Neugebauer,  publisher  of  Child 
Care  Information  Xxchange,  a  newsletter 
for  day-care  managers.  This  spring  and 
summer,  Mr.  Neugebauer  said,  day-care  pro- 
viden  will  experience  "the  awareness 
period,  the  shock  period."  when  centers'  in- 
surance policies  come  up  for  renewal. 

New  centers  wiU  be  unable  to  afford  insur- 
ance, Mr.  Neugebauer  said.  And  centers  that 


can  get  insurance  are  likely  to  pass  premium 
increases  on  the  parents  in  Increased  fees, 
hesaidJ 

UJ3.  Representative  George  Miller,  Demo- 
crat off  California  and  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Famlliei,  is  considering  legislative  options  to 
provide  some  relief  to  providers. 

"Insurance  Is  primarily  a  matter  regulated 
at  the  state  level,"  Representative  Miller 
said  last  weelt.  "We  are,  however,  exploring 
what  night  be  most  helpful  to  the  child- 
care  industry  by  reviewing  other  instances 
where  the  federal  government  came  in  to 
try  to  Induce  the  risk  for  insurers,  and  still 
enable  Critical  services  and  propoty  to  be 
protected. 

"We'rv  looking  at  things  like  the  federal 
flood-inSurance  program  and  the  riot-rein- 
surance program.  After  we've  completed 
this  review,  we  will  determine  whether  legis- 
lation is  the  best  approach  or  whether  there 
are  othfr  mechanisms  that  would  be  more 
appropriate." 

"Insurance  companies  decided  they  were 
going  t*  re-evaluate  their  risk-taking  posi- 
tion in  relstion  to  their  surpluses  and  the 
kind  of  brisks  they  were  going  to  write,"  he 
said. 

"To  oversimplify  it,"  he  continued  "if  you 
were  In  a  position  to  ensure  one  house  and 
somebody  brought  you  a  brick  house  and  a 
wooden  house,  it's  not  hard  to  see  which 
you'd  ineure." 

Both  Mr.  Silverman  and  Mr.  Rosenberg 
pointed  out  that  rates  for  day-care  facilities 
were  aitlficiaUy  low  for  many  years.  "It's 
true  th^  a  300-percent  increase  is  a  large  in- 
crease, and  that's  probably  higher  than 
most  industries  would  find,"  Mr.  Rosenberg 
said,  "but  that's  more  a  result  of  the  liabil- 
ity insurance  being  imdervalued  in  the 
past." 

One  of  B.M.P.'s  current  underwriters, 
which  has  backed  family-day  care  coverage 
for  two  years,  is  seeking  to  drop  the  cover- 
age because  of  financial  losses.  The  firm's 
two  previous  underwriters  for  family  day 
care  alio  Incurred  losses,  Mr.  Silverman 
said. 

CRILIVABITSI  CaABGKS 

Compounding  the  Insurance  industry's 
own  problems  Is  the  spate  of  child-abuse  al- 
legatioi^  involving  day-care  centers  in  the 
pastye^r. 

In  fact,  when  day-care  directors  press  in- 
surance companies  for  an  explanation  of 
their  cancellations,  said  Mr.  Neugebauer, 
"the  reason  tends  to  be  the  sex-abuse 
cases." 

In  Calif  omla.  a  survey  of  state-supported 
resource  and  referral  agencies  found  that 
the  reason  most  often  cited  by  insurance 
companies  for  increasing  premiums  or  can- 
celing floUcies  was  the  "adverse  publicity" 
generate  by  child-abuse  cases,  according  to 
Carol  iStevenson,  a  staff  attorney  for  the 
Child  Care  Law  Center  in  San  Francisco. 

Althoiigh  centers  cannot  be  insured 
against  a  criminal  act  such  as  sexual  abuse, 
civil  lawsuits  can  be  and  have  been  brought 
against  centers  for  negligent  hiring  or  su- 
pervlsiati  practices.  None  of  those  has  yet 
been  reiolved,  Mr.  Rosenberg  said. 

Insurt  nee  companies,  Mr.  Silverman  said, 
"have  d  stennlned  because  of  all  the  adverse 
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publicity  In  (zie  news  media  regarding  the 
problems  in  the  day-care  community  that 
child  care  is  a  very  high-risk,  high  potential, 
volatile  type  of  exposure." 

James  Smith,  vice  president  for  general  li- 
ability for  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Com- 
pany, said  the  incidence  of  child-abuse  cases 
has  been  a  factor  in  his  company's  decision 
to  get  out  of  the  day-care  field  altogether. 

"Day  care  (znters  from  a  general-liability 
standpoint  lufve  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
problem  becattae  of  injuries  that  could  arise 
out  of  playvound  equipment,"  said  Bfr. 
Smith,  whosej  company  writes  approximate- 
ly $3  billion  J  annually  in  premiums,  some 
$100,000  to  1300,000  of  which  has  in  the 
past  )>een  foe  day-care  centers.  But  recent 
reports  of  child  abuse  in  day-care  centers, 
he  said.  have|made  it  necessary  to  take  "a 
very,  very  coaservative  approach"  to  insur- 
ing centers.     | 

In  attempting  to  control  losses,  it  is  passi- 
ble to  alter  playground  equipment  to  make 
it  leas  danger9us,  he  said,  but  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  control  the  behavior  of  employees.  "It 
would  be  a  rare  occasion  where  we'd  write  a 
new  [day-care  policy],"  he  said  "And  it 
would  be  a  very  rare  occasion  where  we'd 
renew." 

In  addition^  some  insurance  companies 
that  do  renei»  policies  for  day-care  centers 
will  explicitly  exclude  child  abuse  from  cov- 
erage, child-care  experts  note. 

Because  most  litigation  involving  child- 
abuse  cases  and  day-care  centers  is  still 
pending,  insurance  experts  say  there  have 
not  been  any  large  awards  paid  to  plaintiffs. 
But  they  note  that,  as  a  general  pattern,  the 
size  of  awanU  in  liability  cases  is  risbig  rap- 
idly. I 

I      nSCALBIMD 

The  insurance  industry's  own  financial 
difficulties  are  partially  responsible  for  the 
squeeze  on  liibility  coverage  for  child-care 
centers.  1 

"In  round  numbers,  the  industry  lost 
about  13  billion  in  its  underwriting  last 
year,"  explaii^  Marc  Rosenberg,  vice  presi- 
dent for  f edemi  affairs  for  the  Insurance  In- 
formation Inititute.  an  industry-sponsored 
clearinghouse  In  Washington.  "In  other 
words,  they  paid  out  in  claims  about  $3  bil- 
lion more  than  they  took  in  in  their  com- 
bined premiians.  It's  their  worst  year  in 
recent  history." 

Joel  S.  Silverman,  executive  vice  president 
of  BM..T.  Ma^eting,  which  insures  day-care 
centers,  family  day-care  homes,  and  foster 
parents  in  all  50  states,  noted  that  1984  was 
the  worst  year  for  the  Industry  since  1906. 

OT^  OH  CABX  PBOVIOKBS 

The  canceliations  and  raised  insurance 
rates,  contended,  Mr.  Neugebauer,  are  likely 
to  severely  Harm  the  smaller,  "mom-and- 
pop"  segment  of  the  day-care  Industry. 


"It  reaUy 
don't  have 
said. 

really  indei 
larger  oi 


hard  in  day  care  because  we 
choices  [for  coverage],"  he 
.tlonally  day-care  centers  are 
t.  They're  not  part  of  a 
,tion;  they  don't  have  any- 
thing to  fall  back  on." 

Ms.  Stevenson  said  that  in  California, 
where  B.M.F,  Marketing  provides  most  of 
the  coverage  for  family  day  care,  its  policy 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statem«na  or  insertion*  which  are  not  »poken  by  the  Met  nber  on  the  floor. 
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covering  most  care  providers  is  underwritten 
only  through  the  end  of  Jime. 

"If  thcMion't  get  another  underwriter," 
she  said,  "a  huge  number  of  family  day-care 
providers  would  have  their  insurance  can- 
ceUed." 

Mr.  Silverman  of  B.M.F..  which  is  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  insurance  firm  of  Bayly, 
Martin,  and  Fay  International,  said  the  day- 
care division  has  not  cancelled  any  policies 
to  date  but  may  have  to  do  so  if  another  un- 
derwriter is  not  found. 

ooHsisBBnia  soLnno>s 

Day-care  experts  have  considered  borrow- 
ing solutions  from  other  industries.  For  ex- 
ample. BCr.  Neugebauer  pointed  out.  physi- 
cians with  insurance  problems  have  succeed- 
ed in  separating  gmeral-llabillty  policies 
from  higb-risk.  or  malpractice,  poUdea. 

"If  we  could  separate  out  what  the  high- 
risk  issues  are,  which  tend  to  be  the  abuae 
Issues,  from  the  low-ilak,  such  as  a  ctaOd 
tripping  on  a  rug,  we  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide some  sense  to  the  policy,  so  we  can  get 
some  general  insurance  coverage."  Mr.  Neu- 
gebauer said. 

Mr.  Rosenberg  of  the  Insurance  Informa- 
tion Institute  said  that  because  insurance 
companies  have  begun  to  rraiTi  which  pre- 
miums are  profitable  and  which  are  not.  the 
day-care  industry  should  devlae  standards 
by  which  to  measure  risk. 

Ms.  Stevenson,  pointing  out  that  soluUons 
will  have  to  be  devised  on  a  state-by-state 
basis,  said  that  they  should  address  the  dis- 
tinct issues  of  access  to  Insurance  and  the 
af fordabillty  of  premiums. 

"There  might  be  some  legislative  solutions 
regarding  access  that  spread  the  risk  around 
to  different  carriers"  similar  to  California's 
all-risk  automobOe-insuranoe  plan,  which  di- 
vides high-risk  individuals  among  a  number 
of  insurers. 

Another  option  being  amsidered  is  self-in- 
surance. Under  such  a  plan,  all  day-care  pro- 
viders would  form  a  large  pool  and  raise 
funds  to  cover  expected  liabilities  within  the 
\  Industry.  Such  a  proposition.  Mr.  Neuge- 
'  bauer  and  others  acknowledged,  would  re- 
quire that  all  participating  centers  put  up 
funds  to  start  the  Insurance  program. 

tXKmX  TKTtTY 

A  concept  that  has  been  attempted  on  a 
limited  scale  for  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Young  Children  is  to 
bind  all  day-care  centers  Into  a  single  na- 
tional association  that  buys  insurance  cover- 
age from  one  carrier,  but  even  that  program 
apparently  has  fallen  victim  to  publicity 
about  child  abuae  in  day-care  centers. 

N.AX.Y.C.,  a  47,000-member  organisation 
representing  day-care  providers,  began  of- 
fering liability  insurance  to  its  membership 
In  1980,  according  to  Marilyn  Smith,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  association.  A  center  can 
obtain  coverage  through  the  association  if 
at  least  one  staff  member  is  an  NJLE.Y.C. 
member.  Ms.  Smith  said  she  did  not  know 
how  many  centers  the  association  insures. 

The  association  Is  cturently  negoUaUng 
with  a  new  insurer  because  the  original  in- 
surance cmnpany  began  to  exclude  certain 
states  from  liability  coverage,  starting  with 
California  and  Texas,  despite  the  fact  that 
N.A.E.Y.C.  had  never  processed  a  claim  on 
the  policy,  Ms.  Smith  said. 

Despite  months  of  negotiations  with  the 
new  insurer,  Blarket  Dyne,  Ms.  Smith  said 
the  firm  has  experienced  "cold  feet" 
throughout  the  process,  "explidty  because 
of  the  fear  ttiat  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
potential  exposure"  should  a  child-abuse 
case  come  to  light  "They  think  the  issue 
will  put  ideas  in  people's  heads  to  sue." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Even  after  N.A.K.Y.C.  agreed  to  exdude 
sexual  abuae  from  liability  coverage,  the  as- 
sociation could  not  get  the  company  to  put 
the  program  on  the  market,  according  to 
Ms.  Smith.  And  attempU  by  NJLE.Y.C.  to 
contact  the  firm's  president  have  been  un- 
suoceasful.  she  said. 

"I'm  afraid  we've  only  seen  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg."  Ms.  Smith  said.  "We're  going  to 
see  much  more  of  this  panic."* 


THE  OBSTETRIC  CARE 
INFORMA'nON  ACT 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

ormwTOBK 
nr  THE  HOUSS  OF  RSFBEgmTATnm 

Thuraday.  June  8, 1885 
•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislaticm  that 
would  provide  all  women  of  childbear- 
ing  age  the  right  to  have  access  to  in- 
formation about  obstetric  care  that 
could  have  potentially  harmful  effects 
upon  their  health  as  well  as  the 
health  of  their  children. 

This  bill,  the  Obstetric  Care  Infor- 
mation Act,  requires  that,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receipt  of  maternal  and  child 
health,  funds  provided  under  title  V  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  each  State 
must  assure  that,  one,  women  have 
access  to  clear  and  understandable  in- 
formation about  the  obstetrical  care 
that  has  been  provided  to  them  and. 
two,  women  be  informed  of  the  rislts 
associated  with  the  use  of  obstetric 
drugs  and  devices  before  they  are  used 
and  that  they  consent  to  such  use. 
The  bill  also  requires  the  FVxxl  and 
Drug  Administration  to  disseminate 
information  on  potentially  harmful 
obstetric  drugs  and  devices  for  preg- 
nant women  and  their  children. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  obetetriclans  are  now 
using  a  wide  range  of  obstetric  drugs 
before  and  during  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren. The  use  of  these  drugs  has 
steadily  increased  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Yet,  of  the  dosens  of 
drugs  used  today,  only  a  few  have 
been  approved  by  the  FDA  as  safe  for 
use  during  pregnancy.  To  compound 
the  problem,  there  Is  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  considerable  confu- 
sion among  trained  physieianB  and 
nurses  as  to  those  drugs  that  are  clas- 
sified as  "safe"  by  the  FDA.  As  the  tiae 
of  these  drugs  has  proliferated,  many 
valid  questions  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  necessity  of  their  use  and  the  risks 
of  administering  the  drugs.  There 
have  been  a  numlier  of  cases  of  mental 
disability  in  children  whose  mothers 
had  been  treated  with  certain  obstet- 
ric drugs.  Recently,  concern  has  devel- 
oped over  the  link  between  obstetric 
drugs  and  jaundice  in  newborns,  a  po- 
tentially fatal  condition.  These  are 
some  who  are  beginning  to  explore  the 
relationship  of  obstetrical  drug  use 
and  the  perplexing  mystery  of  crib 
death.  We  have  no  way  of  knowing 
where  these  concerns  will  lead  us,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  level  of  concern  is 
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not  unwarranted.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases,  the  use  of  certain  drugs  is 
necessary  during  pregnancy.  However, 
the  potential  risk  of  taking  the  drugs 
to  twth  the  mother  and  the  newborn 
should  warrant  caution  and  careful 
consideration  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  doctors  alike. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  ex- 
amined this  problem  and  issued  a 
report  in  1979  which  revealed  that 
Federal  attention  to  current  obstetri- 
cal drug  practkies  has  been  limited. 
The  GAO  reported  that  while  a 
number  of  studies  on  obstetrical  drug 
use  had  been  done,  only  one  dealt  with 
the  effects  of  such  use  on  the  ChUd. 
Even  this  study  was  narrowly  struc- 
tured. It  focused  on  the  drug  oxytocin 
and  the  fetal/infant  effects  of  elective 
induction  of  labor.  According  to  the 
GAO.  no  reports  of  studies  could  be 
found  which  examined  the  long-term 
effects  on  children  of  the  use  of  ob- 
stetric drugs.  Another  disturbing  ele- 
ment of  the  GAO  report  was  that 
since  the  1960's..  several  obstetric 
drugs,  such  as  sparteine  sulfate,  has 
been  reported  as  having  adverse  ef- 
fects on  newbcmis.  Yet.  it  was  not 
imtO  1979  that  action  was  tsken  by 
the  FDA  to  remove  this  drug  from  the 
maiket. 

The  GAO  report  also  highlighted 
the  case  of  a  child  bom  in  1951.  that 
was  delivered  after  labor  was  electively 
induced  by  obstetric  drugs.  The  chiiH 
suffered  brain  damage  which  was 
probably  caused  by  injected  pltodn 
used  diulng  the  elective  induction  of 
labor.  In  the  mid-1960'8.  the  parent  of 
the  child  began  an  effort  to  call  atten- 
tion to  this  problem.  The  effort  was 
largely  futfle.  However,  in  1977.  the 
parent  sent  two  letters  of  complaint  to 
the  FDA  which  generated  action.  The 
FDA  convened  its  Fertility  and  Mater- 
nal Health  Drugs  Advisory  Committee 
to  consider  the  matter.  After  almost 
IM  years  of  deliberations  and  public 
hearings,  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  drugs  pltodn  and  syntodnon 
be  labeled  to  indicate  the  possible 
harmful  effects  of  the  drugs.  The  rec- 
ommendation was.  in  fact,  implement- 
ed. 

The  cases  I  have  briefly  discussed 
clearly  illustrate  the  problem.  It  takes 
the  FDA  inordinate  amounts  of  time 
to  consider  and  condude  action  on 
these  matters,  and  in  the  end.  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  overall  problem  is  lost. 
The  public  remains  largely  unin- 
formed of  the  potential  dangers  in  the 
widespread  use  of  obstetric  drugs,  de- 
vices, and  procedures.  Warning  labels, 
while  well  intentioned.  do  little  to  alle- 
viate the  situation  and  are  dearly  in- 
adequate in  light  of  the  gravity  of  the 
problem.  My  bill  goes  directly  to  the 
heart  of  the  situation.  It  will  ensiue 
that  women  are  provided  with  more 
comprehensive  information  on  the 
side  effects,   rislts.  contraindications. 
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•nd  effecUvenen  of  obstetric  drugs, 
devices,  and  procedures  to  enable 
them  to  make  Inf  otmed  and  intelligent 
choices  about  their  use.  Once  this  In- 
formation becomes  available,  many 
parenta  will  realise  that  certain  obstet- 
ric iHtwedures  and  drugs  are  unneces- 
sary and  there  are  alternatives  avafl- 
able  to  them  that  will  assure  a  healthy 
and  risk-free  pregnancy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  Inserting  the  text  of  the  Obstetric 
Care  Inf ormatifm  Act  into  the  RKoao, 
and  I  urge  them  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  Important  and  much  needed 
legislative  initiative. 

HJt  — 
A  MD  to  amend  tttle  V  of  tbe  Sodal  Securi- 
ty Act  to  nquiic  Ststw  to  provide  woomd 
dutlnc  and  after  pngnsney  with  seoea  to 
their  medical  raoordi  and  current  Infor- 
mat'on  on  obetetzlcal  praoedurea  and  to 
ame&4  tbe  Federal  Vood.  Orug.  and  Coe- 
metle  Act  to  require  tbe  rtlMwntninnn  of 
inf onnatlan  on  the  effects  and  riike  of 
drusB  and  devicee  on  the  health  of  prec- 
nant  and  parturient  women  and  of  pro- 
apecttve  and  developtaic  children 
Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
ItepreeentaHvee  of  One   United  Statu  of 
America  in  Comgreu  attenMed, 


Bmanxm  X.  Thia  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Obstetite  care  Infoimatlao  Act". 

roar  pumiM  wmm 
i'>  mncAL 

Ot  COMMMWI  nVOB- 
aaSntUCAIXT-HLATKD 

Sac.  i.  Section  SOMS)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (43  VAC.  705(3))  Is  amended  (1)  by 
strlkinc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (D>.  (3)  by  striktnc  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (X)  and  iuKrtinc 
In  lien  thereof  a  awnlrokin,  and  (S)  by  tn- 
aertlns  after  subporasraph  (E)  the  foUowlng 
new  subparagraphs: 

"(F)  the  State  has  a  law  under  which  any 
health  care  ivactitlaner  or  provider  of  serr- 
icea  (as  deflned  In  section  1861(u))  who  fur- 
nished health  servloes  In  the  State  to  a 
woman  during  pregnancy  or  parturition 
must  provide  the  woman,  upon  her  request, 
wlth- 

"(I)  the  opportunity  to  Inspect  and  copy 
any  medical  records  whldi  the  practitioner 
or  provider  maintaiM  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion or  treatment  of  the  woman  and  her 
Infant  during  the  pregnancy,  parturition, 
and  post  partum.  and 

"(11)  a  reasonable  •T'^'titfAn  of  any  por- 
tion of  sudi  medical  record  which  is  not 
comprehensible  to  a  layperson, 
and  undo-  which  there  are  appnwriate  pro- 
cedures (as  determtned  by  the  Secretary)  to 
ensure  the  provision  of  the  <H>portunlty  for 
Inspection  and  explanation  vedfied  in 
dauae  (1)  and  lUr.  and 

"(O)  the  State  has  a  law  under  which  any 
health  care  practitioner  or  provider  of  serv- 
ieea  (as  defined  In  section  1861(u))  In  the 
State  who  performs  a  medical  procedure  on. 
or  administers  a  drug  or  medical  device  to,  a 
woman  during  pregnancy  or  parturition 
must  (except  under  emergency  and  other 
extraordinary  circumstance  established  by 
the  Secretary)— 

"(1)  inform  the  woman,  before  performing 
the  procedure  or  administering  the  drug  or 
device,  of  the  side  effects,  risks,  contraindi- 
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catkms.  and  effectiveness,  with  respect  to 
the  healta  of  the  woman  and  of  her  pro- 
spective (Blldren.  of  the  procedure,  of  not 
performing  the  procedure  or  administering 
the  drug  ^  device,  and  of  performing  other 
medically  k«oogniaed  procedures  (and  of  ad- 
ministeriiv  other  drugs  or  devices)  Instead 
of  the  procedure,  drug,  or  device  Involved, 
and 

"(11)  aft^  being  so  informed,  receive  her 
consent  ta  the  performance  of  the  proce- 
dure or  administration  of  the  drug  or 
device.". 

(bXl)  jlxoept  as  otherwise  provided  In 
paragrapn  (3),  the  amendments  made  by 
the  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  allotments 
to  States  I  for  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  yeaij  1980. 

(3)  In  Uie  case  of  any  State  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  deter- 
minea  reqfUres  State  legislation  In  order  to 
provide  tap  assurances  described  In  subpara- 
graphs (F)  and  (O)  of  aecUon  505(3)  of  the 
Social  Sesurity  Act,  such  assurances  shall 
not  be  retiilred  untQ  the  first  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  first  regular 
session  of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
moBMATipit  roa  raaoHAirr  woim  on  snn 
cx>irntAiin>icATioN8,  um  sr- 
or  rauos  ams  dxvicbs 

Sac.  3.  Ka)  SecUon  503  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Dnfg,  and  (Cosmetic  Act  (31  UJ3.C. 
353)  Is  aoaended  by  adding  after  paragraph 
(t)  tbe  folBwing  new  paragraph: 

"(uXl)  9  it  is  a  drug  or  device  distributed 
or  offered  Vor  sale  In  any  State  and  intended 
for  the  ust  of  any  woman  during  pregnancy 
or  parturi^on.  unless  Its  label  or  a  written 
Insert  accompanying  the  drug  bears  an  ex- 
planation, meeting  guidelines  established  by 
the  Secroary  imder  subparagraph  (3),  of 
the  side  effects,  risks,  contraindications,  and 
effectivenass  of  the  drug  or  device  on  the 
health  of  women  during  pregnancy  and  par- 
turition and  on  the  health  of  prospective 
and  devel<i>lng  children. 

[Secretary  shall,  by  regulation,  es- 
wlth  respect  to  the  expia- 
te side  effects,  risks,  contraindl- 
effectiveness  of  drugs  and  de- 
fer the  use  of  women  during 
[or  parturition.". 

Ibparagraph  (I)  of  section  503(u) 
of  tbe  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (adde4  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shaU  only  apply  to  drugs  distributed  in  com- 
merce on  ^r  after  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  4iall  establish  the  guidelines  re- 
quired under  section  50S(uK3)  of  the  Feder- 
al Food.  I|rug,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (added  by 
J  (a)  of  this  section)  not  later  than 
the  first  4ay  of  the  third  month  beginning 
after  the; date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.* 
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•  Mr.  si*  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  C.  Qulnn.  editor  of  USA  Today 
and  executive  vice  president  of  Gan- 
nett Co..  Inc.,  recently  gave  the  com- 
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mencement  address  at  his  alma  mater, 
Providence  College.  In  Providence.  RI. 

Mr.  Speake^.  I  commend  hiMplendid 
thought-^rovaklng  remarics  as  they  re- 
flect the  tremendous  changes  that 
have  transpired  in  the  field  of  commu- 
nication alon^  with  the  thinking  of 
our  youth  i 

Mr.  SpeakeK  at  this  point.  I  would 
encourage  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
address:  It  is  ^>od  for  thought. 

Amaiss  it  Jobk  C.  Qunni 

AT  FI^OVISBMCB  COtXaOK 

To  our  rever«id  and  distinguished  guests 
and  to  all  who  are  part  of  the  Class  of  1985, 
I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share  in  this 
graduation  day. 

I  need  not  te!  1  you  how  grateful  I  am  or 
how  proud  my  rife  is  or  how  well-deserved 
my  mother  thldu  this  degree  is.  But  I  have 
told  you  anywai  and  I  thank  you  again  very 
much. 

Well.  Class  of  1985.  you  are  almost  there. 

Tou  are  wlthi  a  minutes  of  your  milestone 
...  of  graduatifn  In  the  great  tradition  and 
personal  triumjli  of  a  Dominican  education; 
...  of  llberatioa  from  trials  and  tortures  of 
the  Order  of  preachers  and  their  faculty 
tormentors;  .  .  i  of  recoUection  of  your  un- 
dergraduate da^  past,  of  the  good  and  the 
bad.  the  glad  inA  the  sad  that  now  flash 
through  your  ifind;  ...  of  expectations  of 
your  parents  that  you  are  now  prepared  to 
save  the  world,  br  at  least  find  a  job  by  fall; 
.  .  .  and,  of  coine,  you  are  within  minutes 
of  fulfilling  th4  satisfaction  of  all  in  this 
Civic  Center  that  you  are  the  cream  of  your 
new  generation,!  that  you  are  equipped  with 
the  centuries-tented  armour  of  a  Dominican 
education  and  that  you  are  Indeed  ready  to 
take  your  turn  at  making  this  a  better 
world. 

Why,  then,  with  four  years  of  faculty  wit 
and  wisdom  ringing  in  your  heads  must  you 
endure  yet  another  lecture,  one  from  an 
ink-stained  graduate  of  40  years  ago? 
Darned  if  I  know.  E^ven  more  surprised 
would  be  my  P.O.  English  professor.  My  be- 
loved Rev.  Joha  T.  McGregor,  OP.,  wrote 
on  my  first  composition: 

"Tou  must  be  in  the  wrong  place.  This  Is 
the  worst  piece  of  writing  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  glade.  I  hope  your  livelihood 
never  depends  imon  the  written  word." 

That  should  tall  either  what  is  wrong  with 
newspaper  editors  today  or  what  is  right 
about  a  Dominican  educatimi.  The  latter 
thesis,  of  course,  is  the  more  attractive,  so 
let  us  explore  l^m  three  perspectives  what 
Providence  College  has  done  for— and  to— 
all  of  us,  frmn  the  Class  of  1945  to  the  Class 
of  1985.  1 

Providence  C<^llege  Perspective  No.  1:  (te 
campus. 

As  an  old  grad,  your  1985  commencement 
speaker  recalls  k  different  Providence  Col- 
lege. The  1945  model  was  Hawkins  Hall;  the 
only  other  building— Aquinas  Hall— was  on 
temporary  milllary  duty  ...  a  P.C.  where, 
if  you  can  imagine  it,  there  was  neither 
hockey  nor  basl|etbaU  team .  .  .  where  there 
was  no  Loule'g  Bar  or  Garden  Cafe  .  .  . 
where  the  coeducational  environment  con- 
sisted of  ratrhl^g  the  Smith  Street  trolley 
car  with  a  Chapin  Hospital  nurse  .  .  .  and, 
alas,  one  could  graduate  without  ever  taking 
Dr.  Fortin'B  ever  popular  Western  Civiliza- 
tion. 

But  P.C.  '85  isj  changing,  too. 

The  most  distinguished  member  of  the 
Class  of  85— ani  I  today  the  most  applauded 
member— the  v  ry  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Peter- 
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son,  OP.,  will  finally  do  his  last  thing  for 
the  last  time  as  president,  leaving  behind  a 
remarkable  record  of  growth,  like  the  Peter- 
son C^enter,  a  remarkable  record  of  progress, 
like  coeducatiim;  a  remarkable  record  of 
leadership,  as  in  his  own  words,  "The  haUt 
of  meeting  new  horizons  has  resulted  In  the 
habit  of  success"  .  .  .  you  can  leave  to  the 
Juniors  the  problems  of  breaking  in  the  new 
President,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Cunnintfuun. 
OF..  .  .  .  snd.  best  of  all.  you  are  ^'"'"'"'"g 
alumni  Just  in  time  to  be  invited  to  contrib- 
ute generously  to  the  $35  million  capital 
campaign. 

So  it  ls-1945  or  1985— that  the  Provi- 
dence College  spirit,  like  the  700-year-old 
white  Dominican  habit  that  represents  It. 
continues  to  look  new  as  the  years  roll  by, 
as  the  sise  grows,  as  the  t^'arhlng  and  the 
preaching  remain  first  class. 

Providence  College  Perspective  No.  3:  In 
the  woiUng  world. 

Tour  old  grad  speaker  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  blend  the  P.C.  ♦^•/•htwg  In  history,  lit- 
erature, phQosophy— even  if  it  was  not 
caUed  Western  Civ— with  a  career  In  Jour- 
nalism that  has  seen  this  nation  move  into 
the  bright  but  sometimes  wfaMWng  Age  of 
Informaticm. 

Tou.  the  Class  of  1985,  will  be  the  leading 
edge  in  deciding  whether  this  Age  of  Infor- 
mation does  fulfill  its  potential  to  enrich 
otu-  understanding  and  unity  or  whether  it 
simply  proltmgs  the  clamor  of  conflict. 

The  challenges  are  great;  the  opportuni- 
ties, still  greater. 

The  new  technology  of  wnmmiiwfa^tH" 
brings  to  your  generation  a  remarkable 
array  of  tools  of  understanding— from  the 
durability  and  detail  of  the  printed  word  in 
newq)apers  and  magaxines  to  the  instant 
drama  of  electronic  coverage  on  television 
and  radio  of  the  endless  data  banks  of  the 
computer  world— all  ever  more  readily  avafl- 
able  at  your  dotxstep  or  at  the  turn  of  a  dial 
or  at  the  punch  of  a  computer  button. 

That  technology  brings  new  mttanfny,  new 
strength,  new  value  to  our  precious  First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech,  of  religion, 
of  assembly  and  of  the  press.  Tet  as  this 
blend,  of  principles  and  technology  grows 
stronger,  so  do  the  threats  to  it. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  those  who  pursue 
privileges  for  a  few  at  the  expense  of  free- 
dom for  alL 

Be  ever  alert  to  those  who  nibble  away  at 
the  practices  of  freedom  in  hopes  of  devour- 
ing the  whole  principle  of  freedom  ...  by 
courts  and  legialatures  that  would  serve  in- 
dividual considerations  by  curtailing  the 
fundamental  freedoms  on  which  our  unique 
society  was  founded;  ...  by  politicians  and 
pontiflcators  who  would  substitute  healthy 
diversity  and  debate  with  their  own  special 
dictatorial  prejudices;  ...  by  the  donigods 
of  devisiveness  who  would  blow  a  smoke- 
screen over  the  basic,  if  not  perfect,  exercise 
of  democracy  while  they  sneak  off  with  our 
right  to  know  and  ultimately  with  our  abili- 
ty to  understand; .  .  .  and.  yes.  by  the  press 
itself,  which  at  times  aUows  its  personality 
to  intrude  upon  its  professionalism,  lets  its 
practices  get  in  the  way  of  its  principles,  for- 
gets that  it  is  the  custodian  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms,  not  its  sole  proprietor.  Too 
often  the  press  proclaims  vigorously  what  it 
must  do.  but  fails  miserably  to  explain  why 
it  must  do  it.  A  freedom  misunderstood  is  a 
freedom  soon  lost. 

The  defense  against  these  threats  to  our 
freedoms  rests  with  all  of  us. 

For  Its  part,  the  press  must  nourish  its  be- 
Uevability  and  its  acceptability  whOe  still 
doing  its  Job;  it  must  match  its  exercise  of 
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the  publie's  right  to  know  with  the  reality 
of  the  public's  need  to  understand;  it  must 
deliver  the  free  flow  of  information  effec- 
tively taaagti  to  rommimicat.f  what  the 
people  want  to  know  and  to  have  them 
accept  whan  they  need  to  know. 

For  iU  part,  tbe  public  must  insist  that  it 
get  full,  fair  and  accurate  Information;  It 
must  recognise  that  a  free  world  cannot  snd 
should  not  be  a  unanimous  world;  it  must  be 
ready  to  encourage  lively  debate,  to  recog- 
nise the  virtues  of  diversity  and  to  reach  for 
fuller  understanding. 

Provldenee  College  PerspecUve  No.  3:  In 
minds  and  souls. 

Your  old  grad  commencement  speaker 
today  brings  to  you  Uving  testimony  that 
your  survival  and,  hopefully,  your  success 
wiU  rely  not  on  what  you  know  today,  or 
ever,  but  on  how  nirffMfnIly  you  find  what 
you  need  to  know  in  the  wisdom  of  others 

Indeed,  that  disaster  of  Father  McGre- 
gor's English  Comp  dass  did  not  survive  in 
the  world  of  words  by  becoming  a  literary 
genius,  but  by  learning  at  the  Dominican 
knee  the  virtue  of  taking  guidance  from 
others  and  thtnfctny  for  yourself. 

Tou.  the  Class  of  1985,  share  in  that 
learning  from  your  Dominican  education. 
from  your  years  in  the  recent  P.C.  environ- 
ment and  from  the  many  voices  that  will 
meak  to  you.  too,  in  the  years  to  come- 
sometimes  at  your  behest,  sometimes  unin- 
vited and  even  unappreciated,  but  always 
worth  hearing  and  maybe  heeding. 

So  let  us  conclude  by  listening  to  the 
wisdom  of  voices  echoing  among  us  today. 

On  goals,  the  words  of  St  Dominic  "That 
man  who  governs  his  passions  Is  master  of 
the  world.  We  must  either  rule  them  or  be 
ruled  by  them.  It  is  better  to  be  the  hammer 
than  the  anvlL" 

On  perseverance,  the  words  of  Fr.  McGre- 
gor "Qulnn.  you  are  going  to  pass  this 
course  with  a  good  mark  not  because  you 
are  so  smart,  but  because  you  are  so  stub- 
born; you  wouldn't  let  me  intimidate  you. 
Don't  let  anyone  else  ever  intimidate  you. 
either." 

On  greatness,  the  words  of  Coach  Joe 
Mullaney.  who  gave  us  all  a  splendid  lesson 
this  year  in  thinking  with  your  brains,  not 
your  glands  in  his  retirement  statement 
"This  decision  had  to  be  made  at  this  time 
for  the  benefit  of  Providence  College." 

On  understanding,  the  words  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas:  "Three  things  are  neoea- 
sary  for  the  salvation  of  man: 

"To  know  what  he  ought  to  believe;  to 
know  what  he  ought  to  desire;  and  to  know 
what  he  ought  to  do." 

On  spirit  the  words  of  our  departing 
president  Fr.  Peterson:  "Learn  early  to  take 
your  laughter  seriously  ...  If  you  as  gradu- 
ates have  the  proper  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  laughter,  and  take  laughter  seri- 
ously, you  will  be  prepared  to  solve  most  of 
the  problons  you  will  encounter  on  the 
Journey  you  begin  this  afternoon." 

On  style,  the  words  of  our  Incoming  presi- 
dent FT.  Cunningham:  "We  are  not  afraid 
of  simple  words  like  goodness.  Justice,  mo- 
rality, kindness  and  mercy." 

On  affection,  the  words  of  my  mother 
who  sits  among  us  todar  "Dont  ever  go  to 
bed  mad;  never  go  through  a  day  with  a  lin- 
gering regret" 

And  fizudly,  the  simple  words  of  your  com- 
mencement speaker.  Be  neither  intimidated 
nor  intransigent  be  smart  in  heeding  the 
wisdom  of  others,  be  courageous  in  thinking 
for  yourself,  be  honest  in  all  that  you  do. 

May  your  40  jrears  and  more  ahead  also  be 
filled  with  the  q>irit  of  youir  Dominican  edu- 
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cation,   with   tbe  guidance  of  a  devoted 
family,  by  the  patience  of  a  loving  spome. 
by  the  blessings  of  the  Lord. 
Oodspeed  to  you  all  forever  and  ever. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SOPHIE  WEINER- 
COMMTTTED  TO  THE  EU3ERLY 
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n  THS  Bongg  or  ■BnassaTATtvis 
Thunday,  June  6. 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  a  very 
apedal  person  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict—Ms. Sophie  Welner.  retiring  bor- 
ough director  of  the  Jewish  Associa- 
tion for  Services  for  the  Aged  in  the 
Bronx. 

For  the  past  17  years,  we  In  the 
Bronx  community  have  shared  the 
privflege  of  having  Sophie  working  in 
our  midst  Although  Sophie  does  not 
originally  hail  from  the  Bronx,  she 
has  devoted  most  of  her  woiking  life 
to  the  elderly  In  our  community  and 
has  made  the  Bronx  her  home. 
Through  her  work  with  the  Jewish  As- 
sociation for  Services  for  the  Aged 
[JASAl,  many  senior  dtisens  have 
been  awarded  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendoice  they  deserve.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  JASA 
in  my  cmrndty  not  only  as  the  Reme- 
sentative  from  the  19th  District  of 
New  York,  but  also  in  my  role  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  JASA  has  always 
been  In  the  forefront  in  confronting 
issues  that  affect  our  Nation's  elderly 
and  our  community's  q>ecial  senior  cit- 
izen needs  and  concerns.  Because  of 
people  like  Sophie,  they  have  become 
a  successful,  effective  organisation  and 
lobbying  force. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a 
little  of  the  history  of  Sophie  Welner's 
life  and  career.  She  earned  her  mas- 
ter's degree  from  Columbia  School  of 
Social  Work  in  1950  and  since  that 
time  has  worked  for  various  agendea. 
including  Beth  Abraham  Hoq>ltal  in 
the  Bronx,  before  Joining  the  Bronx- 
based  Henrietta  and  Stuart  Hirsch- 
man  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Services  for  the  Aged  in  1965.  After  a 
brief  hiatus,  she  returned  to  the 
Hlrschman  Services  in  1968  as  case- 
voA  supervisor  from  which  position 
she  became  a  charter  member  of  the 
JASA  staff  when  Hlrschman  was  ab- 
sorbed by  JASA  in  January  1969.  Two 
years  later,  she  assumed  the  office  of 
director  of  JASA's  Bronx  district,  a  po- 
sition she  has  fUled  with  oiergy  and 
expertise  ever  since. 

During  her  tenure  in  the  Bronx.  Ms. 
Welner  was  responsible  for  developing 
a  number  of  new  and  creative  pro- 
grams to  assist  elderly  residents  of  the 
borough.  These  include: 
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The  Mobile  Home  Service  and 
TrmoBportatlon  Unit  for  Isolated  El- 
derly Needy  and  Impaired  People  In 
Dlaadvantaced  Neighborhoods  In  the 
Bronx,  which  (iterated  from  BCay  1972 
to  December  1973; 

Project  SPAN.  In  which  coUege  stu- 
dents visited  elderly  Bronx  residents 
and  helped  them  with  household 
chores.  1982-A5: 

A  cooperative  program  between 
JASA  and  llonteflore  Hospital's  emer- 
gency room,  in  which  JASA  arranged 
for  immediate  home  care  for  elderly 
patients  as  they  return  home  from  the 
onergency  room; 

And.  the  Mobile  Geriatric  Crisis 
Intervention  Unit,  which  operated  as  a 
demonstration  project  from  1976  to 
1979.  Ms.  Welner  was  responsible  for 
the  revival  of  this  unit  in  May  1984  as 
the  present  Project  Crisis,  which  is 
funded  by  the  NYC  Department  of 
Mental  Health.  Mental  Retardation 
and  Alcoholism  Services.  Under  Ms. 
Weiner's  leadership,  these  programs 
have  reached  the  most  isolated  and 
Impaired  elderly  of  the  Bronx. 

Sophie  Welner  has  been  an  essential 
element  in  the  "aging  network"  that 
provides  services  to  the  aged  in  the 
Bronx.  Her  membership  on  local  coun- 
cils and  ctnnmlttees  and  active  partici- 
pation in  numerous  conferences  has 
earned  her  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  entire  community.  She  is  an 
outstanding  woman,  who  has  assumed 
ber  various  positions  with  pride,  and 
this  pride  has  been  evident  in  all  her 
undertakings.  I  depend  upon  Sophie, 
as  we  aU  do  in  the  Bronx,  and  I  know 
that  she  has  alwajrs  been  there,  ready 
to  assist  me.  advise  me.  and  support 
the  causes  we  both  find  so  very  impor- 
tant. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  one  individual 
to  be  part  of  any  organization  for  17 
years  and  not  have  some  profound 
effect  on  it.  Sophie  Weiner's  retire- 
ment comes  at  a  time  when  the  fruit 
of  her  labor  is  paying  off— through 
her  guidance,  an  entire  generation  of 
JASA  workers  and  leaders  have  been 
trained  and  inspired.  Through  her  spe- 
cial talents,  hundreds  of  elderly  people 
are  living  more  comfortably  and 
through  her  warm  and  caring  person- 
ality, a  sense  of  camaraderie  and  love 
has  been  developed  throughout  the 
JASA  community. 

I  know  that  Sophie's  presence  as  di- 
rector wlU  be  missed  as  JASA  strives 
on  to  meet  its  set  goals.  However,  So- 
phie's presence  will  always  be  felt  no 
matter  how  near  or  far  she  is.  and  at 
this  time.  I  would  like  to  salute  Sophie 
for  a  Job  weU  done  and  wish  her  much 
amtlnued  personal  hi^piness  and  suc- 
I  in  all  future  endeavors.* 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AND  ITS  FOR- 
EION  DEBT.  THE  PROBLEM 
CONTINUES 


HOIf .  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

I  OrMAITLAint 

BOUSX  OP  BXFRXSSHTATTVXS 


unday.  June  6. 198S 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  ICr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  the  whole  world  was  reacting  to 
what  th<n  seemed  to  be  an  immediate 
finandalj  crisis  of  unforeseen  propor- 
tions re^JJting  from  Latin  America's 
foreign  f ebt.  Since  then,  most  coun- 
tries hate  been  able  to  reschedule 
their  d^its  and  have  signed  agree- 
ments with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Pu»d.  But  although  the  crisis 
seems  to  have  subsided,  the  long-term 
problem  continues.  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  11  Presidents  from  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  warned: 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  believe 
that  the  problem  of  the  forelsn  debt  has 
been  over^me  or  that  It  wlU  have  to  correct 
itself  automatically  throush  the  economic 
djmamlcs  of  the  IndustriallBed  countries, 
both  asymmetric  and  uncertain,  or  by  the 
mere  continuation  of  this  adjustment  proc- 
ess. ' 

In  a  l^ter  they  also  urge  the  cre- 
ation of  pew  mechanisms  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
letter  with  my  colleagues  because  it 
provides  a  useful  perspective  on  the 
concerns  lof  most  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Cariabean. 

The  letter  follows: 

[Translation— Spanish] 

CONGRXS«ONAL  RXSEABCH  SeRVICK. 

Thx  Libsart  or  Cohgress, 

Washington,  DC 
[Text  of  the  letter  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America,  by  the 
President,  of  Uruguay  on  behalf  of  the 
Presldeoks  of  Argentina.  BoUvla,  Brazil. 
Colomb^.  ChUe.  Ecuador,  Mexico.  Peru, 
the  DoiAinlcan  Republic.  Venezuela,  and 
Uruguay!] 

MomxviSKO,  April  26,  1985. 

Tour  K«rw.i.sitcT:  I  have  the  great  honor 
of  addreaang  Your  Excellency,  in  the  name 
of  the  Presidents  of  Argentina.  BoUvia, 
Brazil,  Cofombla,  ChUe.  Ecuador.  Mexico, 
Peru,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Venezuela, 
and  In  mj|  own  name,  on  the  eve  of  a  new 
summit  cckatenaaee  of  seven  Western  Indus- 
trialized countries,  which  is  to  take  place  In 
Bonn  this  May. 

Already  Ion  previous  occasions,  we  Latin 
American  Chiefs  of  SUte  have  expressed  to 
the  political  leaders  of  the  industrialized 
world  our  concerns  over  the  acute  problems 
that  the  crisis  has  posed  for  Latin  America 
and  in  paiUcular  for  the  situation  and  per- 
spectives 4f  the  foreign  debt,  a  subject  that 
the  boundaries  of  our  iMutlcular 
interests  io  converge  with  those  of  the 
entire  Intsnatlonal  commimlty. 

The  relative  improvement  of  some  indica- 
tors of  th4  Latin  American  economy  In  1984 
was  manliested  insufficiently  and  unequal- 
ly: It  was  the  result  of  the  partial  recovery 
in  various  industrialized  countries  and, 
above  all,  bf  the  responsibility  and  internal 
efforts  of  the  lAttn  Americans  themselves. 

We  wlshi  to  point  out  that  the  adjustment 
/?/  carriei  out  by  our  countries,  the  most 
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serious  mistake  to  believe 
of  the  foreign  debt  has 
that  it  wHl  have  to  correct 
ttuough  the  economic 
le  industrialized  countries, 
and  uncertain,  or  by  the 
of  this  adjustment  proc- 
It  will  also  be  tiighly 
hasty  evaluation  of  the 
facts  to  lead  to  a  situation  of  self-compla- 
cency or  to  ovetlook  the  fragility  and  insuf • 
fldendes  of  the;  achievements  attained. 

Tour  Excellency  is  aware,  in 
economy  high  real  Inter- 
depreasion  of  many  of 
basic  export  products,  dlf- 
to  foreign  markets,  and 
ituations  of  trade  protec- 
le  resumption  of  new  and 
of  public  and  private  cap- 
and  hardly  enoouragjng, 
and  these  flows  Icontinue  at  a  low  and  Insuf - 
fident  level  tliit  does  not  compensate  for 
the  transfers  of  resources  that  leave  Latin 
America  for  abroad,  in  particular  those  cor- 
responding to  the  foreign  debt  service. 
These  facts  afiect  our  ability  to  pay  and 
force  us  to  restHct  imports,  which  accentu- 
ates the  rece8sl(in  and  weakens  the  domestic 
formation  of  ca^itaL 

Such  consideiatlons  increase  In  m^ntng 
when  one  exantines,  in  a  long-term  projec- 
tion, the  high  transfers  that  must  be  carried 
out  by  the  region  through  the  debt  service 
if  the  current  market  rates  are  maintained. 
In  this  context  and  despite  our  expecta- 
tions, we  must  point  out  that  in  the  recent 
deliberations  oflthe  Interim  Committee  and 
the  Devdopment  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank, 
no  significant  i^ogress  was  recorded  In  the 
statement  of  problems  presented  by  the  de- 
veloping oountr^,  in  particular  those  relat- 
ed to  foreign  indebtedness  and  the  interre- 
lated questions  sf  financing  and  trade. 

In  addition,  tie  initiative  on  a  new  round 
of  trade  negotiations  announced,  as  well  as 
the  steps  for  a  jref orm  of  the  international 
monetary  system,  which  we  consider  urgent 
and  a  priority,  ire  being  outlined  in  accord- 
ance with  critoia  of  negotiation  that  in 
some  cases  exclude  and  in  others  do  not 
ensure  adequate  partidpatlon  of  the  devel- 
oping countriesj  It  seems  fundamental  to  us 
that  the  advanc^  in  the  field  of  commercial 
liberation  be  accompanied  by  advances  in 
the  monetary  and  financial  fields.  In  virtue 
of  the  dear  InterrelatiiHi  existing  between 
both  concepts.  I 

Without  evading  the  responsibilities  that 
each  country  has  assumed  and  will  continue 
to  assume  in  Its  processes  of  adjustment  and 
economic  realignment  Induding  the  individ- 
ual operations  df  renegotiation,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the!  lack  of  support  for  our  de- 
velopment eff oits  reduces  the  effective  con- 
tribution that  our  economies  can  and  wish 
to  carry  out  in  the  dynamics  of  trade  and 
the  world  economy.  The  decision  of  the 
region  confirmed  in  the  facts  to  face  their 
foreign  commitments  should  be  supported 
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in  the  sustained  Increase  in  their  economies 
and  not  in  the  persistent  reduction  of  the 
domestic  standards  of  living. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  an  integral  focus 
of  the  problem  of  the  debt  is  urgently  re- 
quired, placing  It  in  the  context  of  the  fun- 
damental goal,  which  is  the  acceleraUon  of 
the  economic  development  and  social 
progress  processes.  For  these  ends,  political 
decisions  tliat  make  it  possible  to  overcome 
the  obstades  that  persist  today  and  which 
distribute  ineqtUtably  the  sacrifices  of  these 
adjustment  processes  are  required.  Such  po- 
litical decisions  will  only  come  about 
through  mechanisms  of  dialogue  and  con- 
certation  of  efforts  at  the  highest  level, 
which  transform  into  effective  realities  the 
will  so  often  expressed  to  work  coUectlvely 
for  a  fairer  international  system. 

The  objective  of  the  dialogue  and  the  con- 
certation  that  we  propose  is  the  effective 
advancement  toward  permanent  and  lasting 
solutions.  It  is  necessary  to  design  actions  of 
cooperation  that  go  beyond  tboae  of  the  al- 
leviation of  the  indebtedness  derived  from 
the  operations  of  renegotiation  and  which 
will  allow  through  complementary  measures 
In  the  fields  of  the  debt,  trade  and  financ- 
ing, a  rapid  restoration  of  conditions  for  a 
sustained  growth  in  the  developing  ootm- 
tries. 

Together  with  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  political  dialogue  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  with  an  eminenUy  con- 
structive attitude,  we  want  to  share  our  con- 
cern over  the  risks  to  all  of  the  internation- 
al economy  from  the  lack  of  response  and 
the  continuation  of  situations  that  make  do- 
mestic adjustments  more  onerous,  and  If 
they  persist  they  could  create  unpredictable 
situations  for  the  entire  international  com- 
munity. 

The  social  and  political  consequences  of 
this  state  of  matters  for  our  climate  of  In- 
ternal coexistence  are  not  hidden  from 
Your  Excellency.  But  such  consequences 
become  much  more  dramatic  when  they  can 
turn  into  serious  obstades  for  the  stability 
of  the  international  political  syston  and  the 
strengthening  and  consolidation  of  our  de- 
mocrades.  especially  of  those  that  have 
arisen  after  costly  processes  of  change 
spurred  by  the  will  of  our  peoples  and  ac- 
companied by  the  solidarity  of  friendly 
countries. 

In  the  assurance  that  these  arguments 
will  contribute  to  a  realistic  and  pragmatic 
vision  of  the  problems  of  the  world  economy 
in  relation  to  the  situation  of  our  countries, 
I  use  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Your 
Excellency  the  expressions  of  my  best 
wishes. 

(Translated  by  Deanna  Hammond,  CRS 
Language  Services,  May  22, 1M5.)  • 


THE  FARllCE3iS'  VIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  FARM  POLICY 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

or  wiacoRsni 

IX  TBI  HOUSC  OP  SXPRXSDITATrVES 

Thunday.  June  6. 198S 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"The  Plight  of  the  American 
Farmer"— it's  been  a  while  now  since 
we've  heard  it  on  the  evening  news  or 
since  we've  read  it  on  page  1  of  our 
major  newsmpers.  But  the  fact  is,  Bir. 
Speaker,  that  American  agriculture  is 
truly  at  a  crossroads,  and  imless  we 
are  successful  in  developing  sound  ag- 
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rlculture  policy  in  the  1985  farm  bill 
and  in  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  we 
will  be  reading  those  headlines  ag»in. 

As  we  develop  those  policies  and 
make  those  reductions,  we  in  Congress 
must  answer  many  difficult  questions. 
What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  farm  policy?  Ought  we 
spend  more  money  on  agriculture  in  a 
time  of  soaring  Federal  deficits? 
Should  there  be  limits  on  spending  on 
individual  farmers? 

How  we  answer  these  questions  wiU 
determine  the  role  we  play  in  the 
world  for  decades  to  come,  for  history 
shows  tliat  a  nation  remains  strong 
only  as  long  as  it  can  feed  its  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year  I  dis- 
tributed a  con^irehensive  farm  ques- 
tionnaire throughout  the  rural  areas 
of  Wisconsin's  Third  District  to  seek 
the  views  of  our  farmers  on  these  im- 
portant 1985  farm  bill  and  deficit  re- 
duction issues. 

Of  those  farmers  responding,  an 
overwhelming  80  percent  said  the  role 
of  the  farm  bill  should  be  to  preserve 
the  family  farm  structure  of  agricul- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  our  farmers 
are  willing  to  do  their  share  in  deficit 
reduction.  The  majority  said  that  no 
programs  can  be  overlooked  in  deficit 
reduction,  and  that  reductions  in  agri- 
culture programs  should  be  made  as 
long  as  all  programs  have  a  fair  share 
in  spending  cuts. 

In  regards  to  the  future  of  dairy 
policy,  most  respondents  feel  the  di- 
version program  should  be  reinstated, 
and  77  percent  favor  extending  the 
ciurent  dairy  promotion  assessment  of 
$0.15/himdredweight  beyond  this 
September. 

Asked  which  tax  credits  or  deduc- 
tions they  would  be  willing  to  give  up 
to  reduce  the  deficit,  our  farmers  are 
most  willing  to  give  up  accelerated  de- 
preciation followed  by  investment  tax 
credit.  Of  the  farmers  responding.  72 
percent  said  that  only  farmers  who 
can  show  they  are  farming  for  profit— 
and  not  for  a  tax  loss— should  be  al- 
lowed to  deduct  a  net  loss  for  farming. 

In  the  area  of  farm  credit,  most  be- 
lieve the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion should  limit  its  resources  to  loan 
guarantees,  and  that  future  FmHA 
loans  should  be  targeted  to  farm  relat- 
ed activities  rather  than  community 
projects. 

BCr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
my  colleagues  I  would  like  to  share 
here  the  complete  results  of  my  farm 
questionnaire: 
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A  SHEECH  BT  MR.  BRET  HESTER 


HO  I.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 


OP  OBOROIA 
THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


I  Mi. 


Thursday,  June  6.  1985 

THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  the  time  of  year  when 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  the 
privilege  of  being  Invited  to  speak 
bef  oie  a  number  of  school  commence- 
meni  programs.  In  high  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  in  every  comer 
of  oie  Nation,  we  find  ourselves 
amoag  those  who  are  called  to  address 
the  Class  of  1985. 

Fof  me  and  I  am  sure  for  my  col- 
leagues, this  is  a  wonderful  opportimi- 
ty  and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
year]  It  1b  an  inspiration  to  visit  with 
oiir  bew  graduates  and  to  be  charged 
with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which 
they  carry. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  sure  that 

of  us  are  guilty  as  graduation 

speakers  of  the  sin  of  being  carried 

awax  with  the  role  of  dispensing  our 

m,   pronouncements,   and   hom- 

llles4  I  fear  that  sometimes  a  gradua- 


me  confM 
with  pros 
eluded  in ' 
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tlon  speech  Is  more  to  be  endured  by 
the  audlei  ce  than  to  be  enjoyed. 

For  tha^  reason,  I  take  great  pride 
today  In  sharing  with  the  House  a 
graduatloi^  talk  that  contains  more 
wisdom  tl^m  most  of  the  words  that 
we  will  hear  in  the  Congress  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

It  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Bret  Hester,  a 
13-year-old  young  man  who  delivered 
the  Form  II  Address  at  the  St.  Albans 
School  Pnze  Day  on  May  31.  1985. 
here  in  Washington. 

It  was  ai  great  honor  for  Bret  to  be 
selected  to  deliver  the  only  remarks  by 
a  studen^  at  the  ceremony  that 
maiiced  t^e  graduation  of  the  eighth 
grade  f  ron^  the  Lower  School  to  Upper 
School.  The  honor  is  even  more  signif- 
icant when  you  consider  that  Bret  en- 
tered St.  fAlbans  only  2  years  ago.  I 
wlU  claln^  some  parochial  pride  in 
Bret's  ho4or.  because  he  is  originally 
from  the  State  of  Georgia. 

BCr.  Speaker,  when  you  see  Bret's 
words'  I  qm  sure  that  you  will  share 
my  own  feelings  that  the  youth  of 
America  oarry  with  them  an  Insight 
and  an  understanding  that  is  both  re- 
markable and  reassuring. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  school  is  a 
building  that  has  four  walls  with  our 
future  ln4de.  Bret  Hester's  talk  gives 
ence  that  our  future  shines 
I  ask  his  remarks  be  in- 
|he  Record  at  this  point. 

There  an  many  large  stones  lying  on  the 
cathedral  grounds  that  are  rough  and 
uimpreaaiva  After  they  have  been  worked 
upon.  polMied.  and  finished,  these  stones 
become  part  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  impre^ve  biiildlngs  in  the  world.  One 
man  working  alone  cannot  build  a  cathe- 
dral. It  taxes  the  contributions  of  many 
workers,  simervisors.  and  supporters  to  turn 
the  plabi.  frdlnary  stone  Into  the  magnifi- 
cent cathemml  that  you  see  today.  That 
process  is  swiflar  to  the  one  we  are  a  part  of 
now,  both  ks  individuals,  and  as  a  class.  In 
the  lower  school,  we  have  been  provided 
with  the  basics  of  our  education,  have 
formed  friendships,  and  have  begun  devel- 
oping our  Values.  These  qualities  are  the 
ones  we  will  use  as  the  foundation  for  the 
future. 

The  ston^  carvers  at  the  cathedral  grind 
and  drill  each  individual  block,  making  their 
Impreasiona  and  leaving  behind  designs  and 
art  that  people  will  see  for  many  yean  to 
come.  However  well-crafted  the  cathedral 
might  be,  additions,  repairs  or  changes  will 
constantly  Ibe  taking  place.  Teachers,  par- 
ents, and  friends  have  been  drilling  their 
impreasiona  into  us,  helping  us  prepare  for 
our  immediate  future,  and  for  our  eventual 
introduction  to  society  as  mature,  contribut- 
ing members.  Just  like  the  stones,  our 
values,  morals,  and  personalities  will  be 
added  to  ai^  changed  as  we  open  our  minds 
to  new  ideas  and  as  we  meet  new  people. 

Educating  the  class  of  1989  has  not  always 
been  the  easiest  task  undertaken  on  the  ca- 
thedral close.  There  were  days  when  it  was 
rumored  s<xne  of  us  would  never  leam  how 
to  identify  an  igneotis  rock,  conjugate  a 
Latin  verb,  I  or  begin  to  understand  the  bino- 
mial theorem.  There  were  also  times  when 
it  was  rumored  that  the  faculty  wouldn't  be 
around  the  next  day  to  even  try  to  teach  us. 
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But  we  have  learned,  and  more  than  aca- 
demics. We  liave  learned  from  each  other. 
We  have  learned  to  respect  opinions  and  be- 
liefs that  differ  from  our  own.  We  tiave 
learned  to  loolc  to  our  family  and  friends  for 
sumwrt  and  understanding  when  things 
might  not  I)e  going  so  great,  and  to  give  our 
liest  effort  when  our  friends  need  it  most 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  dedicated 
teachers  who  believed  in  our  potential,  and 
who  were  willing  to  give  their  time  and 
energy  to  help  us  realize  our  ciu)abilities. 

I  don't  want  to  mislead  you  into  thinldng 
we've  been  living  in  some  20th  century 
Utopia.  The  comjwtition  is  tough:  academi- 
caUy,  sociaUy.  athletically.  And  yet.  that 
really  isn't  a  totally  negative  factor.  If  we 
are  to  succeed,  first  in  the  upper  school, 
then  in  college  and  graduate  school,  and  fi- 
nally in  the  real  world,  we  have  to  leam  to 
deal  with  pressure  in  order  to  perform,  and 
to  still  maintain  our  perspective.  It's  never 
an  easy  task,  but  here  at  St.  Albans,  we 
have  the  supporting  structure  that  makes  it 
possible  to  achieve  without  arrogance  and 
to  faO  without  despair. 

At  St.  Albans,  there  is  also  concern  and 
compassion  that  makes  us  aware  of  the 
world  beyond  the  dose.  This  year,  many  of 
us  participated  in  social  service  activities  for 
the  first  time.  Working  in  a  soup  kitchen,  I 
met  many  people  very  different  from 
myself.  The  reason  for  this  Is  simple:  we  are 
privileged  and  fortunate.  The  people  with 
whom  I  was  working  had  worries  about 
where  their  next  meal  was  coming  from  or 
where  they  would  spend  the  next  night. 
Day  to  day  survival  is  a  real  problem  for 
them;  our  problems  are  Insignificant  by 
comparison.  Although  we  have  our  own  wor- 
ries such  as  "Will  I  complete  this  assign- 
ment on  time?",  "Will  I  pass  this  test?",  or 
"Will  we  win  this  game?",  we  cannot  get 
wrapped  up  in  ourselves  to  the  extent  that 
we  forget  others. 

Even  as  we  sit  here  today,  children  are 
starving  in  Africa,  people  are  dying  in  the 
streets  in  the  middle  east  and  central  Amer- 
ica, and  citizens  In  many  nations  are  de- 
prived of  even  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
concerned  and  dedicated  people  woiking  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Someone  may  be  close  to  discovering 
the  cure  for  cure  for  cancer,  or  a  solution 
for  famine,  or  a  way  to  peace  in  a  strife-torn 
area.  What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the 
Class  of  1989  at  St.  Albans  School? 

To  use  the  words  of  a  song  we  hear  every 
day  on  the  radio,  "we  are  the  world,  we  are 
the  children."  What  St.  Albans  has  given  us 
already,  and  will  continue  to  provide 
through  the  next  four  years,  is  the  mind 
and  heart  to  care  about  the  world  and  the 
people  in  it,  and  the  intellectual  skQls  and 
knowledge  to  make  it  possible  to  make  a  dif- 
ference. Our  class  may  not  have  an  Einstein 
or  a  Bishop  Tutu,  but  each  and  every  one  of 
us  can  become  a  worthy  human  being.  Indi- 
vidually, and  as  a  class  let  us  take  our  stones 
and  add  them  to  the  cathedral  of  human 
spirit.* 


DEAR  ROSTY:  SENSATIONAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  laCHIGAM 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThundLay,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.     DINGELL.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colleagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Detroit  News 
praising  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  responded  to 
the  President's  tax  message  last  week. 

As  the  tax  proposal  is  studied  and 
shaped  over  the  next  few  months. 
Members  and  the  American  public  will 
have  very  difficult  choices  to  make.  It 
is  Important  that  they  have  confi- 
dence that  they  will  have  the  kind  of 
Information  they  need  to  make  those 
choices  Intelligently  and  that  the  deci- 
sions be  made  in  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship and  OHnlty. 

The  editorial  I  am  placing  in  the 
Record  here  today  is  convincing  testi- 
mony that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  winning 
that  kind  of  confidence  and  that  will 
stand  us  all  in  good  stead  in  the  diffi- 
cult days  ahead. 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  May  30, 1985] 
Dkax  Rostt:  SmsATiOMAi. 

An  open  letter  to  Daniel  Rostenkowakl. 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Washington: 

In  your  Democratic  response  to  President 
Reagan's  tax  message  to  the  American 
people  Tuesday  night,  you  invited  listeners 
to  write  you  about  their  reactic»s  to  the 
campaign  for  tax  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion. Realizing  that  many  people  might 
have  trouble  spelling  your  name,  you  ad- 
libbed  that  they  could  simply  send  their  let- 
ters marked  "Rosty." 

OK,  Rosty.  here's  our  response:  Sensa- 
tlonaL 

As  good  as  the  Great  Communicator's 
speech  was,  yours  was  in  some  ways  even 
better,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  unexpect- 
ed. For  one  thing,  It  took  courage  for  a  lead- 
ing Democrat  such  as  yourself  to  throw 
your  weight  behind  a  Republican  presi- 
dent's Initiative.  Not  since  the  days  of 
Arthur  Vandenberg,  the  Bfichlgan  Republi- 
can who  have  his  support  to  Harry  Tru- 
man's postwar  foreign  policies,  have  we  seen 
such  a  spirit  of  constructive  bipartisanship. 

Second,  you've  taken  a  giant  step  toward 
bringing  the  Democratic  Party  home  again. 
As  you  noted,  the  Democrats  have  long 
argued  for  "fairness"  in  taxation.  But  you 
made  it  dear  that  falmen.  In  your  Ixtok. 
shouldn't  be  a  codeword  for  a  tax  tocretse. 
"If  the  president's  plan  provides  real  relief 
for  middle-income  taxpayers.  Democrats 
will  follow  his  lead  and  try  to  hold  his  pack- 
age together,"  you  said. 

That's  the  sort  of  sensible  perspective 
that  Democrats  have  been  lacking  for  years 
at  the  national  level.  If  Walter  Mondale  had 
listened  to  you,  be  might  have  been  presi- 
dent now.  (Well,  at  least  he  might  have 
come  a  lot  doaer  than  he  did.)  Instead, 
when  people  think  of  Democrats  these  days, 
they  tend  to  think  of  tax  increaaers.  With 
one  stroke,  you  have  challenged  that  atti- 
tude and  given  your  party  a  golden  opportu- 
nity to  come  in  from  the  cold. 

Finally,  it  was  Just  a  terrific  speech.  Usu- 
ally we  flick  the  TV  off  when  it  comes  time 
for  partisan  responses  to  presidential 
speeches.  Tours  was  riveting.  Again,  that's 
because  you  spoke  affectingly  to  the  con- 
cerns of  real  people,  not  to  narrow  ideologi- 
cal interests. 

Referring  to  the  working-class  Polish 
neighborhood  you  grew  up  in.  you  noted 
that  a  lot  of  your  friends  have  moved  to  the 
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suburbs.  "Then  malce  more  money  than 
their  parents.  In  most  cases  their  lives  have 
changed  for  the  better.  But  the  tax  system 
has  changed  for  the  worse,  and  so  has  their 
faith  in  It."  That's  great  aU-American  stuff, 
a  welcome  change  from  the  politics  of  envy, 
which  in  recent  yean  has  driven  politicians 
to  denigrate  and  tax  the  suooeasful  in  this 
country  rather  than  find  ways  to  encourage 
others  to  follow. 

We're  not  naive.  We  know  there's  personal 
ambition  at  work  here.  Tou'd  probaldy  like 
to  be  qieaker  of  the  House  after  Tip  O'Neill 
departs  the  scene,  and  this  was  a  grand  oc- 
casion to  differentiate  yoursdf  from  the 
rest  of  the  pack. 

And  we  realise  you  may  liave  a  different 
idea  of  "fairness"  in  the  tax  code  than  the 
president.  Tou  left  the  door  aiar  for  those 
who  insist  that  any  rate  cuts  be  "paid  for" 
by  a  heavier  burden  on  "the  wealthy"  and 
"big  business."  If  you  and  the  president 
aren't  oueful,  left-wing  demagocs  could  run 
away  with  the  show.  They  have  always  been 
more  Interested  in  redistributing  other  peo- 
ple's Income  than  in  econfltnic  growth  for 
all,  which  should  be  the  real  goal  of  tax 
reform.  , 

But  we  understand  that' you'll  want  to 
find  ways  to  put  your  own  mark  on  the  tax 
bm.  and  who  can  object?  In  your  speech  you 
aooomplisbed  a  number  of  Important  things 
for  which  you  deserve  some  recognition. 
Tou  have  rescued  your  fellow  Democrats 
from  the  wilderness,  wtiich  bodes  well  for 
American  politics.  Tou  have  saved  tax 
reform  from  a  potentially  early  death  by 
placing  the  Reagan  Initiative  in  the  grMt 
tradition  of  Roosevelt.  Trtiman.  and  Kenne- 
dy. 

And  you  have  begun  the  vital  process  of 
redefining  tax  reform  to  mean  primarily  tax 
reducti(m  (and  falraeas),  not  tax  increases 
(in  the  name  of  a  false  fairness). 

Fairness,  after  all,  can  be  achieved  by 
bringing  tax  rates  down  more  surely  than 
by  raising  than.  The  "rich."  after  all, 
wound  up  paying  a  bigger  share  of  the  total 
tax  burden,  not  a  smaller  ahare.  after  the 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  of  the  1900b  (englDeered 
by  one  of  your  predecessors  as  cbalnnan  of 
Ways  and  Means.  WQliur  Ifills).  There's 
nothing  In  the  stars  that  says  Republicans 
rather  than  Democrats  should  be  the  party 
of  tax  rate  reduction. 

So  while  we  recognise  that  you  may  still 
have  some  differences  with  the  president  on 
tax  reform,  we  think  you  deserve  gnat 
credit  for  agreeing  to  work  sonifthing  out 
That  sort  of  spirit  has  been  sadly  laddng  in 
Washington  in  recent  years.  As  you  said:  "If 
we  work  together  with  good  faith  and  deter- 
mination, this  time  the  people  may  win."  To 
borrow  a  phrase  the  president  used  Tuesday 
night:  Go  for  it,  Rosty.* 


POPULATION  CONTROL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  AXIZOIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RXPRESBNTATTVES 

TTiunday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  BCr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach a  vote  on  this  year's  foreign  aid 
bill,  one  of  the  most  contested  issues  is 
the  matter  of  aid  to  international  or- 
ganizations to  be  used  for  population 
controL  I  wish  to  recommend  an  excel- 
lent editorial  from  the  Arizona  DaUy 
Star  on  the  subject.  As  the  Daily  Star 
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points  out,  it  is  irresponsible  for  us  to 
confuse  efforts  to  slow  the  growth  of 
the  world's  peculation  with  personal 
views  on  abortion. 

It  is  estimated  that  within  40  years 
the  world's  population  will  be  nearly 
10  billion.  Most  of  these  people  will  be 
in  countries  of  the  Third  World  and 
will  have  little  chance  of  survival. 
Today  we  already  see  the  effects  of 
unlimited  population  growth  in  Ethio- 
pia, the  Sudan,  and  all  over  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  Asia  and  Latin  America 
where  food  and  economic  resources 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ever-growing  populations. 

It  is  clearly  in  our  interest  to  bring 
the  world's  population  under  control. 
Unchecked  growth  means  severe  strain 
on  global  resources,  international  se- 
ctirity.  and  the  environment.  We  must 
continue  to  provide  assistance  to  those 
countries  which  most  need  family 
planning  programs.  These  funds 
should  not  be  held  hostage  in  order  to 
make  a  point  on  abortion. 

I  offer  here  the  DaUy  Star  editorial: 
Aboktioh  Not  thk  Issuk   Houss  Ettort 

THMAmis  FtniiM  To  Kbp  FAioLm  in 

Chscx 

No  country  In  the  world,  including  China, 
has  abortion  as  a  policy  of  family  planning. 
But  that's  not  good  enough  for  certain 
forces  In  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
They  want  to  stop  vital  family  planning 
money  from  going  to  any  country  where 
abortion  is  even  aUowed. 

If  that  excessively  strict  regulation  be- 
comes law,  the  effect  will  be  more  popula- 
tion growth  in  Third  World  nations,  more 
Infant  mortality,  women  resorting  to  illegal, 
life-threatening  abortions  and  more  hungry 
mouths  to  exacerbate  famines. 

Next  week,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Is  scheduled  to  vote  on  a  good  foreign-aid 
bill.  It  aUows  the  United  SUtes  to  assist  vol- 
untary family  planning  services  and  infor- 
mation to  developing  nations  whose  popula- 
tions are  doubling  as  rapidly  as  every  17 
years. 

But  a  congressman  has  threatened  to 
attach  to  it  an  amendment  that  failed  when 
the  bill  was  considered  in  committee  meet- 
ings. Die-hard  congressmen  want  to  revive  it 
to  punish  struggling  families  In  every  coun- 
try where  the  word  abortion  is  even  said 
aloud. 

Population  control  in  China  has  raised 
some  legitimate  questions  about  reported  in- 
cidents of  infanticide  and  coerced  abortion. 
The  foreign-aid  bill  withholds  money  from 
Cliina's  family  planning  activities.  It  also 
expresses  strong  opposition  to  involvement 
in  China  by  any  international  population 
organizations  if  such  abuse  is  verified. 

The  United  States  already  paoed  a  law, 
back  in  1973.  that  said  no  U.S.  money  could 
be  applied  to  abortion  programs.  That  law  is 
still  followed.  Coupled  with  the  China 
action  already  in  the  bill,  that  is  sufficient 
attention  to  the  problem. 

But  a  New  Jersey  Republican,  Christo- 
pher Smith,  has  said  he  will  bring  back  his 
amendment  to  the  foreign-aid  bill  when  it's 
discussed  on  the  House  floor.  It  would  pro- 
hibit all  U.S.  funds  to  any  organization  that 
provides  any  ftmds  to  any  countries  permit- 
ting infanticide  or  coerced  atx>rtion.  The 
foreign-aid  bill  already  takes  care  of  such 
abuses.  Smith's  attitude  isn't  pro-life,  it's 
anti-f amUy  planning. 
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The  Iroad  definition  that  be  and  preasure 
groups  I  give  the  terms  infanticide  and  co- 
erced Abortion  may  well  include  abortions 
that  ik^n  consider  medically  necessary  In 
countrks  where  abortion  is  legaL  His 
amendaient,  improperly  applied,  could 
cause  aut-offs  of  family  planning  aid  not 
Just  tolChlna  but  to  the  other  114  nations 
that  debend  on  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  for  maternal  and  child 
health  fervices. 

Mosttcouples  In  developing  countries  still 
do  not  have  access  to  family  pimning  serv- 
ices that  enable  them  to  control  their  own 
f ertHlti.  Infanticide  and  abortion  are  resort- 
ed to  vnere  birth-control  measures  are  miss- 
ing and  ignorance  flourishes. 

If  the  administration  and  members  of 
Congress  really  want  to  reduce  abortions 
worldwide,  the  last  thing  they  should  do  is 
cut  off  family  planning  funds.  Those  who 
can  ra$onalize  such  cut-offs  and  can  live 
with  tttat  heavy,  life-ooeting  responsibility 
have  klunted  their  consciences  Unwmrd 
human  suffering.* 


THEjBANK  BRIBERY  STATUTE 
NEEDS  TO  BE  AMEtlDED 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  nHHSTLVAHU 

nr  tBZ  HO0SE  OP  reprxsertattves 
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QEKAS.  Xir.  Speaker,  for  crimi- 
nal statutes  to  be  effective,  they  must 
be  clear  as  to  what  conduct  is  prohibit- 
ed. Current  law  dealing  with  bank 
briberfis  not  now  clear.  I  have  intro- 
duced H.R.  2617  to  make  the  changes 
which  would  clarify  and  make  effec- 
tive oxac  present  bank  bribery  law. 

My  proposal  amends  the  Bank  Brib- 
ery Statute  (18  U.S.C.  215)  that  was 
enacted  last  year  as  part  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Crime  Control  Act.  Al- 
though I  strongly  supported  adoption 
of  the]  act.  I  recognized  then,  as  now, 
that  not  every  line  was  perfect.  One 
example,  the  bank  bribery  provision, 
needea  clarification  but  was  such  a 
small  part  of  the  act  that  I  could  not 
allow  its  defects  to  blight  prospects  for 
passage  of  such  landmark  criminal  Jus- 
tice reform  legislation. 

A  necessary  component  of  any  crimi- 
nal statute  is  an  appropriate  state  of 
mind,  or  mens  rea,  which  accompanies 
the  forbidden  act.  Under  the  modem 
approach  to  law,  there  are  four  crimi- 
nal states  of  mind:  intentional,  know- 
ing, regsldess.  and  negligent.  Since  the 
Bank  bribery  Statute,  as  it  now  reads, 
uses  the  term  "directly  or  indirectly," 
this  generality  would  appear  to  cri- 
minalise a  whole  host  of  innocent  acts 
perfoilned  by  persons  with  no  stated 
crlminta  intent.  Therefore,  in  HJ%. 
2617,  t  propose  that  "knowingly"  be 
added  |as  the  appropriate  state  of  mind 
to  correct  this  uncertainty. 

Becaise  of  the  nature  of  the  offense 
of  baifc  bribery,  there  should  be  a  re- 
lationship between  the  conduct  and 
the  motivation  of  the  violator  which 
would  establish  a  si)ecif  ic  intent  in  the 
offena0.  I  propose  adding  "with  the 
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intent  to  influence  corruptly,"  to  the 
Bank  Bribery  Statute  because  I  feel 
that  the  essence  of  the  statute  has 
been  and  should  be  corrupt  conduct 

Before  its  1984  amendment,  the 
Bank  Brib«ry  Statute  focused  on  the 
receipt  of  eratuitles  by  certain  bank 
officials.  Because  it  was  a  misdemean- 
or and  lliiited  in  scope,  a  specific 
intent  was  inot  particularly  necessary. 
But  since  it  has  now  been  transformed 
into  a  f  eloqy  bribery  statute  with  con- 
siderably bhMuler  application.  I  think 
it  entirely '  appropriate  that  specific 
intent  focus  on  the  desire  by  the  de- 
fendant to  ^'influence  corruptly."  Just 
as  there  is  ^  focus  in  the  general  brib- 
ery 8tatut(i  on  corrupt  demands  or 
ituities.  the  focus  of  the 
Statute  should  also  be 
luence. 

statute  should  cast  a  net 
rh  to  catch  criminals  but 
not  so  wide  as  to  ensnare  the  innocent. 
The  Justice  Department  has  said  that 
they  aren't  looking  for  technical  viola- 
tors of  thetpresent  law  but  for  "cases 
where  bribes  have  been  a  real  corrupt- 
ing influence."  Knowing  that  Justice 
considers  tl^e  law  to  have  technical  au- 
thority bejfond  its  need  should  spur 
the  House  to  take  expeditious  remedi- 
al action:  Hi.R.  2617  is  that  remedy. 

I  encourage  Members  of  the  House 
to  cospons^r  and  support  HJl.  2617, 
the  text  of  vrhich  follows: 

H.R.  3617 

A  BILL  to  imend  section  215  of  title  18, 
United  Stafes  Code,  to  modify  the  state  of 
mind  requi^ments  for  certain  bank  brib- 
ery and  relgted  offenses 

Be  it  enaci^  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepretentoHtet   of  the    United  State*   of 
America  in  ODngrea*  aatembied, 
SEcnoN  1.  SHOT  imx 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank  Brib- 
ery Amendments  Act  of  1985". 

SBC  X.  SECnOlf  Zlt  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Simssc^OM  (a)  AimBMBm.—  Section 
215(a}  of  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "directly  or  indirectly," 
and  Inserting  "knowingly"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  1 

(2)  by  stri4ing  out  "for  or  in  connection 
with  any  transaction  or  business"  and  in- 
serting "with  the  intent  to  Influence  cor- 
ruptly any  transaction". 

(b)  SinsKcnoH  (b)  Amkndmkiits.— Section 
31S(b)  of  Ulie  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended—    ' 

(1)  by  striking  out  "directly  or  indirectly," 
and  inserting  "knowingly"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and  J 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  or  in  connection 
with  any  transaction  or  business"  and  in- 
serting "with  the  intent  to  influence  cor- 
ruptly any  transaction".* 
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THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
197TH  STREET  YOUTH  GROUP 
PROGRAM,  INC. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  MKW  TOKK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Thurtday,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
special  honor  for  me  today  to  formally 
recognize  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
an  exceptional  organization  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  the  197th  Street 
Youth  Group  Program,  Inc.  Through- 
out the  entire  month  of  June,  celebra- 
tions have  been  planned  to  commemo- 
rate 7  years  of  success  and  achieve- 
ment by  the  youth  group,  and  I  am 
both  proud  and  delighted  to  be  part  of 
these  festivities. 

The  197th  Street  Group  Program, 
Inc.  is  a  nonprofit  organization  which 
was  established  in  May  1978  by  a 
group  of  young  adults  who  wished  to 
create  a  positive  atmosphere  for  the 
children  in  the  Bronx  community  in 
which  they  live.  These  young  people 
recognized  the  fact  that  Juvenile  delin- 
quency is  a  stark  reality  in  some  com- 
munities in  this  country,  and  have 
sought  to  decrease  this  terrible  grow- 
ing problem  by  organizing  activities 
and  encouraging  youngsters  to  partici- 
pate. By  inviting  the  children  to  take 
part  in  aU  types  of  educational  and 
athletic  events,  the  youth  group  has 
opened  new  doors  for  children  who 
otherwise  might  not  be  utilizing  the 
full  extent  of  their  God-given  poten- 
tial. 

Some  of  the  programs  provided  by 
the  youth  group  include  indoor  and 
outdoor  swimming,  bowling,  sightsee- 
ing in  New  York  and  surrounding 
areas,  tours  of  museums,  zoos,  parks, 
and  other  places  of  interest.  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  spending  time  every 
year  with  a  group  of  youngsters  from 
the  youth  group  who  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  for  a  brief  stay  and  who 
spend  an  afternoon  visiting  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  I  am  always  proud  of 
these  young  people  for  they  show  an 
acute  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
way  our  Government  works  and  the 
intricate  processes  involved  in  intro- 
ducing and  passing  legislation.  I  know 
that  these  youngsters  have  bright  fu- 
tures ahead  of  them. 

The  197th  Street  Youth  Group  Pro- 
gram has  been  an  effective  and  effi- 
cient organization  since  its  inception, 
but  this  success  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  capable  leader- 
ship of  the  many  parents,  families, 
and  hardwortdng  volunteers  who  staff 
it.  There  is  one  particular  individual 
who  I  can  say  is  directly  responsible 
for  the  success  of  the  program— the 
executive  director,  Ricardo  Gonzalez.  I 
have  known  Ricardo  for  some  time 
now,  and  I  see  the  very  special  rela- 
tionship he  has  with  the  children  in 
the  program.  He  has  earned  their  re- 
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spect  by  working  hard  and  in  turn  has 
become  an  example  for  many  of  these 
young  people  to  follow.  His  leadership 
abilities  have  been  outstanding,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  salute  him  as  well  as  the 
Youth  Group  Program  celebrates  this 
historic  occasion.  Together  with  Mi- 
chael E«^ans,  the  board  chairman,  they 
have  witnessed  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  and  I  know  they  will  continue  to 
provide  the  guidance  and  supervision 
needed  in  the  coming  years. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  congratulate  not  only  the 
staff,  but  all  the  children  who  have 
participated  in  the  program  over  the 
last  7  years.  Without  their  cooperation 
and  enthusiasm,  we  would  not  be  cele- 
brating this  anniversary  this  month. 

I  wish  the  197th  Street  Youth 
Group  Program.  Inc.  many  more  years 
of  success.* 


TOXIC  AIR  EMISSIONS  POSE 
MAJOR  HEALTH  THREAT 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  iraw  JBtSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTAnVES 

TTiunday,  June  6, 1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  my  colleague.  Congressman 
Henrt  Waxman,  undertook  an  innova- 
tive survey  of  the  American  chemical 
industry  which  was  designed  to  ascer- 
tain the  rates  of  emissions  of  toxic  air 
pollutants  from  major  U.S.  chemical 
plants.  The  results  of  this  siurey  have 
now  been  analyzed  and  they  reveal 
that  such  uncontrolled  emissions  pose 
a  significant  public  health  threat  for 
our  citizens. 

Several  days  ago.  Congressmen 
Waxman,  Wihth.  and  I  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  deal  with  this  en- 
vironmental hazard  both  by  compel- 
ling the  Federal  Government  to  devel- 
op adequate  controls  on  such  emis- 
sions and  ensuring  the  right  of  com- 
munities around  such  facilities  to  l>e 
informed  of  the  hazards  they  pose.  We 
have  waited  for  years  for  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  fulfill  its 
statutory  mandate  in  this  in^jortant 
area,  but  the  Agency  remains  para- 
lyzed and  we  simply  cannot  tolerate 
any  further  delay. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  following  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle on  the  Waxman  survey. 

Problkm  OP  Toxic  Emssions — Oppicials 

'Fan  Lack  op  Data  a  Hihdbaiicb 

(By  Stuart  Diamond) 

In  Pariiersburg,  W.  Va.,  a  million  pounds 
of  a  Ctovemment-llsted  carcinogen  are  re- 
leased into  the  air  each  year  from  a  chemi- 
cal plant  owned  by  the  Borg- Warner  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  chemical  is  acrylonitrile,  also  called 
vinyl  cyanide.  In  its  liquid  sUte,  the  chemi- 
cal is  clear  and  flammable.  It  Is  used  to 
make  hard  plastics  for  computer  terminals, 
telephone  receivers  and  other  products. 

There  are  no  Federal  or  West  Virginia 
standards  tliat  control  emlasiona  of  acrylonl- 
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trile,  and  Borg-Wamer  says  the  Pukers- 
burg  emissions  are  safe.  If  the  plant  were  In 
Philadelphia,  however,  such  emissions 
would  be  double  the  safe  limit  establisbed 
there.  And  in  New  York  SUte  they  would  be 
50  percent  above  the  limit. 

Instances  of  toxic  air  wnisrions  liave  only 
recently  been  recognized  as  a  significant 
pollution  problem.  The  new  awareness  is 
due  partly  to  studies  that  increadngly  relate 
sickness  to  chemical  emissions.  Improved  in- 
str\uients  detect  more  emlssimis.  Some 
chemical  experts  now  say  toxic  emissions 
from  plants  are  the  main  air  pollution 
danger,  even  more  serious  than  problems  at 
dumps,  the  target  of  a  Federal  clean-up 
effort. 

Interest  in  the  subject  has  skyrocketed 
since  Dec.  3.  when  a  poison  gas  leak  at  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation's  pesUdde  plant 
in  Bhopal,  India,  killed  about  2.000  people 
and  injured  200,000. 

But  officials  have  been  stymied  in  dealing 
with  toxic  emission  problems.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  information  on  chemical  produc- 
ers and  emissions.  Disagreements  have 
erupted  over  who  should  regulate  emissions. 
Judge  new  technologies  and  decide  if  reme- 
dial action  is  necessary. 

"Toxic  air  pollution  has  emerged  as  the 
most  important  air  pollution  problem,  but  it 
is  also  the  most  diffictilt."  said  S.  William 
Becker,  who  manages  two  Washington  asso- 
ciations of  air  pollution  officials.  "It  is 
newer.  Less  is  known  about  it.  There  is  not 
enough  information  in  many  cases  to  know 
how  to  proceed.  There  are  many  dilemmas." 

Cii.  Knowles  Jr.,  director  of  environment, 
safety  and  health  for  the  Olln  Corporation, 
said  most  chemical  companies  do  not  meas- 
ure and  report  all  toxic  air  emissions  accu- 
rately. Many  Jurisdictions  accept  estimates. 

If  the  Government  were  to  require  precise 
measurement  and  reporting,  he  said,  "the 
nation  would  leam  an  awful  lot  more  about 
emissions."  He  added,  "We  might  find  it  leas 
scary—or  more  so." 

Despite  the  absence  of  systematic  studies, 
however,  much  information  on  toxic  air 
onisslons  has  begun  to  emerge.  The  largest 
chimk  of  daU  is  from  a  survey  of  88  major 
chemical  comi>anies  conducted  this  year  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  headed  by  Representative 
Henry  A.  Waxman,  a  CaUforaia  Democrat. 
BCore  than  10,000  pages  of  information  were 
gathered. 

During  the  past  month.  The  New  York 
Times  analyzed  the  panel's  findings  and 
interviewed  chemical  executives,  regulators, 
environmentalists  and  others  about  the 
surrey.  The  result  is  a  picture  of  today's 
chemical  industry  that  shows  slow  changes 
beginning  in  the  assessment  and  control  of 
chemical  air  pollution. 

Among  the  conclusions  are  these: 

Much  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of 
toxic  chemicals  spewed  into  the  air  »"""«'1y 
is  not^pedf ically  regulated. 

At  many  companies,  emissions  are  not 
haphaard  but  a  result  of  conscious  Judg- 
ments that  balance  economics  against 
safety. 

Emissions  and  their  disclosure  vary  widely 
among  companies,  partly  l>ecauae  of  differ- 
ent attitudes. 

Most  chemical  plant  emissions  come  from 
a  few  large  plants— less  than  10  percent  of 
aUfadliUes. 

Old  plants,  with  more  primitive  onission 
controls,  emit  far  more  toxic  chemicals  tlian 
new  plants. 
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Mmny  companlea  are  improving  their 
emergency  planning  to  protect  nearby  resi- 
dent! in  case  of  accidents. 

"The  industry  runs  the  complete  range  of 
companies  that  are  responsible,  moderately 
responsible  and  irresponsible,"  said  Harold 
J.  Corbett,  senior  vice  president  of  the  Mon- 
santo Company.  There  has  been  a  "tremen- 
dous impetus"  since  the  Union  Carbide  acci- 
dent to  upgrade  the  average  through  peer 
pressure,  he  said,  but  the  process  is  alow. 

Toxic  emissions  generally  consist  of  four 
types:  synthetic  organic'  chemicals,  such  as 
benzene,  made  from  oil  and  natural  gas:  nat- 
ural organic  chemicals  such  as  asbestos,  and 
metals  such  as  mercury,  cadmium  and 
nlckeL  Many  of  these  substances  can  cause 
cancer  and  are  dangerous  in  small  concen- 
trations. 

Such  emlsslonB  usually  do  not  include  in- 
organic combustion  products  such  as  stilfur 
dioxide  and  nitrogen  oxides.  These  are  far 
less  dangerous  in  similar  concentrations  and 
do  not  cause  cancer.  They  are  usually  asso- 
ciated with  respiratory  problems,  eye  irrita- 
tions and  photochemical  smog  only  when 
disdiarged  in  huge  amounts.  Such  emis- 
sions, which  were  the  focus  of  air  pollution 
regulation  from  the  early  1970'8  until  re- 
cently have  been  sharply  curtailed  with  con- 
trols on  automobiles  and  factories. 

IFnCTS  OK  BXALTH  DKBATXD 

The  health  effects  of  toxic  emissions  are 
hotly  debated.  Many  of  the  substances 
cause  cancer  in  laboratory  animals  and  have 
been  linked  to  woricers'  diseases  but  almost 
always  in  higher  concentrations  than  are 
found  near  chemical  plants  and  sometimes 
involving  entry  into  the  body  other  than  by 
inhalation.  The  t<»s  of  airborne  chemicals, 
when  dispersed,  usually  result  in  a  few  parts 
per  billion  or  trillion  at  the  plant  fence. 
Some  of  the  emissions  decompose  after  a 
few  weeks  in  the  environment,  although 
others,  such  as  carbon  tetradilorlde,  remain 
for  decades. 

Nonetheless,  some  studies  have  found 
more  cancer  near  chemical  plants,  although 
stich  data  are  Inconcltisive.  Scientists  say  ad- 
ditional study  Is  needed.  But  regulators 
worry  that  the  potential  danger  may  war- 
rant action  before  all  the  studies  are  com- 
pleted, which  may  take  years. 

"One  has  to  be  concerned  about  tons  of 
these  cancer-causing  substances  going  Into 
the  community."  said  Peter  F.  Infante,  who 
directs  carcinogen  assessment  at  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Administration. 
"The  more  carcinogens,  the  more  we  are  in- 
creasing our  probability  of  getting  cancer." 

PARO.  OATHXaS  STATISTICS 

Over  all.  the  House  subcommittee's  survey 
found  more  than  62  million  pounds  a  year 
of  toxic  chemicals  being  released  from  at 
least  303  plants  in  34  states.  More  than  120 
chemicals  were  involved,  including  the 
cancer  agents  benzene,  vinyl  chloride,  asbes- 
tos, chloroform,  carbon  tetrachloride,  acry- 
lonltrile  and  formaldehyde.  There  were  also 
significant  releases  of  lead,  mercury,  cadmi- 
um and  bromine.  The  heaviest  concentra- 
tion were  in  Texas.  Louisiana,  West  Virgin- 
ia. Kentucky,  Ohio.  New  Jersey  and  New 
York. 

Yet  that  appears  to  be  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  releases.  In  Philadelphia, 
for  example,  the  survey  found  four  toxic 
chemical  emitters,  but  dty  officials  have 
found  750.  In  New  York  the  survey  found  19 
toxic  emitters,  while  state  officials  say  there 
are  actiuUly  more  than  12.000. 

The  Congressional  stuc^  was  intended  to 
check  on  only  some  of  the  largest  chemical 
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producers.  Besides  chemical  plants,  howev- 
er, there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  ioiuces.  Including  chemical  haulers. 
cbemicW  storers.  dry  cleaners,  electroplat- 
ing facilities,  trash-burning  plants  and 
wood-burning  stoves. 

One  lesson  learned  from  the  study  is  that 
a  compete  survey  would  probably  need  the 
force  of  law.  including  the  threat  of  penal- 
ties. 

RXSPONSKS  TO  SOHVXT  VAHT 

In  regponse  to  the  Congressional  inquiry, 
some  companies,  such  as  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  of  Midland  Mich.,  submitted  300 
pages  of  data. 

Othets,  such  as  Reichhold  Chemicals  Inc. 
of  White  Plains,  sent  a  letter  challenging 
parts  at  the  survey  as  ambiguous  and  sub- 
mitting no  data.  "It's  and  individual  dedslon 
for  ea^ai  company,"  said  A.F.  Vickers.  Reich- 
hold's  environmental  director. 

Soma  such  as  the  Upjohn  Company,  de- 
clined to  provide  data,  citing  concern  about 
confidctitiaUty.  By  contrast,  the  Ciba-Oeigy 
Corporation  said,  "None  of  the  information 
which  you  have  requested  is  confidentiaL" 

Based  on  the  s\irvey,  large  companies  such 
as  E.I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  A  Company, 
Dow  and  Union  Carbide  generally  emit  the 
most  toxics. 

A  ten  large  plants  appear  to  emit  most  of 
the  toitc  chezoicals.  About  61  percent  of  all 
benzene  emissions  tabulated  in  the  survey, 
for  ex«nple.  came  from  five  plants  of  the 
Shell  Oil  Company's  chemical  division  in 
Texas,  tiouisiana  and  Illinois. 

Two  Diamond  Shamrock  Corporation 
plants  In  Texas  and  Delew&re  and  a  Vulcan 
Materi4ls  Company  plant  in  Louisiana  emit- 
ted 56  percent  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride. 
About  Is  percent  of  the  vinyl  chloride  was 
emitted  by  an  Occidental  Petroleum  Corpo- 
ration plant  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 

8TAT0S  OP  OLDER  PLANTS 

Somef  of  the  plants  that  are  the  biggest 
toxic  emitters  were  built  decades  ago.  Borg- 
Wamers  39-year-old  plant  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  emits  500  times  more  scrylonltrlle 
per  ton  of  output  than  its  1982  plant  with 
computer  controls  and  recycling  systems  at 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  the  company  said.  But 
changing  the  Parkersburg  plant  would  be 
imposs|>le  without  virtually  gutting  it,  ac- 
cording to  a  Borg-Wamer  spokesman. 
Robert:  A.  Hess.  "It's  a  complex  process  of 
valves,  storage  vessels,  fittings  and  process 
vessels  that  work  together  as  a  system."  he 
said. 

Emission  practices  vary.  At  Magnolia, 
Ark.,  Dbw  says,  its  control  systems  result  in 
no  detectable  emissions  of  corrosive  bro- 
mine. Yet,  a  nearby  Ethyl  Corporation 
plant  emits  137  tons  of  bromine  a  year. 

SOMX  OP  MAJOK  SXnSTAMCn 

The  chemical  that  la  emitted  the  most, 
the  Cofigressional  survey  found,  is  methyl- 
ene chloride — 8.2  million  pounds  aimually, 
comintf  from  many  plants.  It  is  a  paint  re- 
mover imd  refrigerant  that  can  irritate  res- 
plratoi^  passages,  cause  blood  changes  and 
affect  Ipe  central  nervous  system. 

More  than  three  million  pounds  each  of 
ammonia,  benzene,  butadiene,  chlorine,  eth- 
ylene dlchloride,  tolune  and  xylenes  are 
emitted  every  year.  About  2.6  million 
pounds  of  acrylonltrlle  are  emitted  at  37 
sites.    , 

The  burvey  found  relatively  small  emis- 
sions ojt  isocyanates.  These  include  methyl 
isocyaitate,  known  as  MIC,  which  caused 
the  tragedy  in  India.  Union  Carbide  report- 
ed releasing  160  pounds  of  MIC  a  year  at  In- 
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stltute,  W.  Va..  and  188  pounds  a  year  at 
Woodbine,  Qa. 

State  limits  on  such  emissions  often  are 
restrictive  than  wotlmlace 
standards  bemuse  the  general  pulbic  is  con- 
tinually exposed  and  has  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  sick,  young,  old  or  otherwise  vulnera- 
ble people. 

But  Judgments  vary.  Connecticut  divides 
by  600  the  Worker  limits  set  by  Washing- 
ton's Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
mlnistratlonJ  Philadelphia  divided  the  limits 
by  420,  New  York  SUte  by  300  and  Louisi- 
ana by  20,  based  on  24-hour  exposure. 

Some  statOB  are  now  targeting  the  largest 
emitters  for  improvement  and  ordering  old 
plants  to  inkaU  the  best  available  control 
technology.  | 

"All  of  the  interest  in  toxics  is  resulting  in 
tighter  controls,"  said  Oustave  Von  Bodun- 
gen.  Louisiana's  air  quality  administrator.* 
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HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


OP 
Hf  THE  H  OUSC  OF  RKPRSSENTATIVSS 

Th\  irsday.  June  6, 198S 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  on  the  House  floor  I  expressed 
my  deep  concern  over  recent  reports 
that  described  how  police  in  South 
Africa  are  interfering  with  the  medical 
treatment  of  blacks. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing Washington  Post  article  that 
appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
June  5  issue: 

WooHDKD  South  Apkicait  Blacks  Facing 
4BXXST  AT  Hospitals 

OOCTOB'S  af78B  DBCXIVK  WAICHINO  POUCB 

)y  Allister  Sparks) 

JoHANNXsabso.— Police  officers  were 
watching  the  patients  register  at  a  big  hos- 
pital for  blatts  in  the  South  African  dty  of 
Port  Ellzabeih  when  a  young  man  came  in 
with  shotgu^  woimds  in  his  chest  and  left 
arm.  I 

A  wiry  Untie  Indian  doctor  with  sharp 
eyes,  Mandl^at  Juta,  later  described  here 
how  he  leahed  across  to  the  admissions 
clerk  and  declared:  "This  is  Dr.  Brown's  gar- 
dener. Injured  himself  with  a  screwdriver. 
Admit  him  t«  my  ward." 

Juta,  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  hospital  staff, 
says  he  has  been  smuggling  patients  into  his 
ward  and  treating  them  secretiy  for  two 
months  becaiuse  the  police  in  eastern  Ciuje 
Province,  where  most  of  South  Africa's  pro- 
longed racial  unrest  has  been,  keep  watch  at 
all  the  region's  hospitals  to  arrest  any  black 
person  admitted  with  gunshot  wounds. 

The  mere  fact  of  such  a  woimd.  especially 
from  a  shotom.  is  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  person  was  involved  in  a  riotous  crowd 
that  clashed  iwith  the  police,  Juta  says. 

The  wouaded  person  is  immediately 
placed  undef  arrest,  and  an  armed  guard  is 
posted  at  his  bedside.  According  to  Juta. 
some  patients  are  handcuffed  to  the  bed. 

When  the  patient  is  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  he  is  taken  to  a  police  cell,  then  to 
a  court  to  be  charged  with  riotous  behavior. 

Juta  and  a  white  doctor  in  private  practice 
in  Port  Ell»beth,  Oavin  Blackburn,  gave 
this   account    of   police    action   regarding 


blacks  injured  in  unrest  in  the  region,  where 
129  persons  have  died  since  March  21.  at  a 
meeting  of  concerned  doctors  and  paramed- 
ics held  in  the  Medical  School  of  Johannes- 
burg's Witwatersrand  University  last  week. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  the  National 
Medical  and  Dental  Association  of  South 
Africa  (Namsa).  which  broke  away  from  the 
officially  recognized  Medical  Association  of 
South  Africa  because  of  the  laiter's  failure 
to  act  against  the  doctors  who  treated  black 
consciousness  leader  Steve  Biko  before  he 
died  in  police  custody  in  1977. 

Namsa's  eastern  Cape  branch  has  protest- 
ed what  it  regards  as  police  Interference 
with  doctor-patient  relationships  during  the 
current  unrest  in  the  area. 

It  issued  a  statement  recently  accusing 
the  police  of  intimidating  and  arresting  pa- 
tients in  hospitals,  of  placing  them  under 
arrest  in  their  beds  and  sometimes  confis- 
cating their  medication  when  they  were 
transferred  to  police  cells.  It  said  the  police 
had  instructed  some  private  doctors  not  to 
treat  patients  in  their  offices  but  to  send 
them  to  the  hospitals,  so  that  they  could  be 
arrested  there. 

Accusing  the  authorities  at -the  state-nm 
hospitals  to  being  in  collusion  with  the 
police,  the  medical  body,  which  has  about 
650  members  countrywide  compared  with 
6,000  in  the  officially  recognized  group,  said 
sections  of  the  hospitals  where  the  wounded 
blacks  were  treated  were  closed  to  the 
public.  Catholic  priests  had  been  told  they 
could  not  go  into  these  sections  to  adminis- 
ter last  rites  to  dying  patients,  the  state- 
ment said. 

Namsa  said  many  woimded  blacks  had 
gone  without  treatment  because  they  were 
afraid  to  go  to  the  hospitals  and  were 
turned  away  by  nervous  private  doctors.  A 
few  had  tried  to  operate  on  themselves  to 
extract  shotgun  pellets,  resulting  in  infec- 
tions. Same  patients  had  died  through  lack 
of  medical  attention. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  Namsa  allega- 
tlons.  a  spokesman  at  police  headquarters  in 
Pretoria  said:  "SiDoe  we  do  not  know  the  pa- 
rameter* of  ttie  Kannemeyer  Commission's 
terms  of  refermce,  we  are  unable  to  com- 
ment." 

The  Kannemeyer  Commission  is  investi- 
gating the  police  shooting  of  20  members  of 
a  black  crowd  near  the  eastern  Cape  town  of 
Uitenhage  March  21.  and  the  South  African 
authorities  take  the  attitude  that  they 
should  not  comment  on  this  incident  untO 
the  commission  has  reported. 

Judge  Donald  Kannemeyer.  the  commis- 
sion's chairman,  said  when  the  hearings 
started  that  they  would  focus  only  on  the 
massacre  itself  and  not  probe  general  condi- 
tions relating  to  unrest  in  the  region. 

Juta  said  he  was  one  of  "maybe  three  or 
four"  doctors  out  of  a  staff  of  120  at  Port 
Elizabeth's  Livingstone  Hospital  who  had 
tried  to  circumvent  the  police  net  to  treat 
patients  clandestinely.  He  said  they  risked 
their  Jobs  as  provincial  government  employ- 
ees, adding  that  "I  might  even  be  dismissed 
for  addressing  this  meeting." 

Blackburn  said  he  was  one  of  several  pri- 
vate doctors  who  had  set  up  a  rudimentary 
clinic  in  a  church  hall  in  Uitenhage,  where 
they  attended  to  wounded  blacks  who  were 
afraid  to  go  to  the  hospitals. 

"We  have  no  sterile  facilities.  There  is  no 
hot  water,  no  X-ray  equipment,  so  we  don't 
know  where  the  bullets  are  to  extract  them. 
There  really  isn't  much  we  can  do  except 
give  the  patients  penicillin  injections," 
Blackburn  said. 

Juta  said  he  had  done  a  volimtary  stint  at 
the  church  hall  and  realized  it  was  impera- 
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tlve  to  get  some  of  the  patients  to  a  hospi- 
tal. 

"The  only  way,"  he  said  with  mode  irony, 
"was  to  do  something  irregular  and  improp- 
er. I  admitted  them  to  my  ward  under  a 
false  diagnosis." 

As  an  example,  the  Indian  doctor  said,  he 
had  admitted  one  patient  whose  Jaw  had 
been  shattered  by  a  bullet  as  a  case  of 
"right  facial  palsy." 

"The  police  had  taken  over  the  first  and 
second  floors  of  the  hospital,  and  I  was  on 
the  third  floor,  so  they  didn't  really  know 
what  was  going  on  up  there,"  Juta  said  with 
a  chuckle. 

"The  main  problem  was  to  stop  the  nurses 
from  talking,  and  above  all  to  keep  [the 
head  nurse]  from  finding  out." 

There  had  lieen  a  nasty  moment.  Juta 
said,  when  one  of  the  police  giuuxls  tried  to 
date  his  medical  assistant,  but  he  had  man- 
aged to  persuade  her  to  stand  him  up. 

He  found  it  awkward,  too.  when  he  had 
needed  to  consult  medical  specialists  about 
these  falsely  registered  cases,  and  book  an- 
esthetists. 

"How  can  you  explain  to  your  consultant 
what  you  are  doing?  How  much  can  you 
depend  on  your  colleagues  to  go  along  with 
your  irregular  conduct?"  Juta  asked.  He  said 
he  sought  to  treat  the  patients  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  get  them  out  of  the  hospital 
before  the  police  learned  they  were  there. 

Sometimes  specialists  insisted  that  the  pa- 
tients be  hospitalized  for  a  week  or  more, 
which  increased  the  risk  of  discovery  and  of 
his  own  dismissal. 

Juta  said  he  found  the  behavior  of  the 
police  in  the  wards  "imnerving." 

"They  walk  about  the  hospital  in  camou- 
flage fatigues  carrying  sten  guns  and  auto- 
matic rifles.  They  smoke  where  there  are 
no-smoking  signs.  They  play  cards  in  the 
wards,  and  they  fingerprint  patients  pre- 
and  post-operatlvely." 

Still,  he  said,  the  situation  in  his  hoq>ital 
was  not  as  bad  as  at  the  Uitenhage  hospital, 
"which  is  like  a  military  camp.  Police  trucks 
move  into  the  Uitenhage  hospital  compound 
as  often  as  ambulances." 

Blackburn  said  a  senior  police  officer  had 
threatened  to  arrest  the  doctors  treating 
woimded  blacks  in  the  church  hall:  "He  told 
us  we  were  obstructing  the  course  of  police 
activity." 

A  security  police  officer  had  demanded 
that  one  badly  injured  man  be  handed  over 
to  him.  but  the  elderly  woman  doctor  who 
was  treating  the  patient  refused,  according 
to  Blackbtun. 

A  black  man  hit  in  the  eyes  with  a  charge 
of  buckshot  had  gone  to  a  private  doctor  in 
Uitenhage's  black  township  of  Kwanobuhle, 
Blackburn  recounted. 

The  doctor  had  telephoned  for  an  ambu- 
lance, but  a  security  police  car  had  arrived 
instead  to  take  the  man  to  the  hospltaL 

The  patient  was  placed  under  arrest  In  the 
hospital,  with  two  armed  police  at  his  bed- 
side. 

Although  his  eyes  were  bandaged,  he  was 
handcuffed  to  the  bed.  Blackburn  said.* 
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REMARKS  OP  ECUADOR'S  PRB8I- 
DEST  LEON  FEBRES  CORDERO 
BEFORE  HIS  ALMA  MATER— 
STEVE3JS  INSTITDTE  OP  TECH- 
NOLOGY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OPNXW  jxasxr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBJtSHfTATTTKS 

Thunday,  June  6.  198S 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  recent  remarks  of  Ecua- 
dor's President  Leon  Pebres  Cordero 
on  accepting  an  honorary  doctorate 
from  his  alma  mater,  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  in  Hoboken  NJ. 

President  Cordero  graduated  from 
Stevens  in  1953  at  the  top  of  his  class. 
Well  equipped  with  an  analytical  mind 
and  a  degree  in  engineering,  he  rapidly 
advanced  from  student  to  engineer  to 
indtistiialist  to  statesman.  His  life  in 
part  reflects  the  sound  preparation 
and  challenging  education  he  received 
from  Stevens  Institute.  His  achieve- 
ments attest  to  the  value  of  the  rigor- 
ous academic  ctirriculum  provided  by 
this  fine  institution. 

I  am  very  proud  that  Stevens  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  is  located  in  the 
district  which  I  represent.  I  salute  the 
presentation  of  this  doctoral  degree  to 
an  outstanding  alumnus. 
Stkvkns  Institution  op  Trrnoloct.  Ma. 

Cbaixman   Embutus    op   the   BoAxn   op 

Tkostib:  I  Havx  thx  Honob  to  Pkbknt 

to  You.  I«on  FXaaxs,  Coanxao,  Class  op 

1953 

The  yearbook  for  the  Class  of  1953  bears  a 
unique  dedication.  It  was  neither  an  in- 
spired teacher  nor  a  beloved  counaelm'  who , 
drew  the  students'  admiration.  It  was  rather 
"the  future  of  mankind."  In  the  students' 
own  words,  "We  must  realise  that  the 
future  of  the  world  is  .  .  .  the  revonsibillty 
of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  The  Individual 
holds  the  power  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
it  is  up  to  him  to  use  it." 

How  prophetic  these  words  were  for  one 
member  of  the  class,  Leon  Febres  Cordero, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  He  is 
the  sole  son  of  Stevens  to  Join  that  unique 
fellowship  of  individuals  who  hold  in  their 
hands  the  capability  of  shaping  the  destiny 
of  our  world. 

When  he  was  an  undergraduate  here,  Mr. 
Febres  Cordero  was  known  for  his  intellec- 
tual prowess,  his  enthusiasm  and  boimdlev 
energy,  his  determination  and  relentless 
drives.  Combining  a  rigorous  academic 
schedule  and  a  myriad  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities, he  graduated  with  lilgh  honor  at 
the  top  of  his  daas.  The  personal  attributes 
that  led  to  his  success  at  Stevens  have  taken 
him  along  the  path  from  student  to  engi- 
neer to  industrialist  to  statesman. 

Today,  as  president  of  Ecuador,  facing  the 
greatest  challenges  of  Ills  career,  Mr.  Febres 
Cordero  can  draw  upon  problem-solving  ap- 
proaches he  first  mastered  as  an  otgineer- 
ing  student  at  Stevens.  With  professional 
engineering  credential  that  few  world  lead- 
ers poesess.  he  can  offer  q>ecial  Insight  into 
the  complex  problems  facing  mankind.  His 
voice,  raised  on  betialf  of  the  positive  results 
of  technological  innovation,  commands 
international  respect. 
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Mr.  Febres  Cordero  has  stated.  "Every- 
thing I  learned.  I  learned  at  Stevens."  We 
thank  you,  sir,  for  this  moat  senerous  en- 
doraement,  and  in  turn,  say  to  you  that  your 
extraordinary  achievements  Inspire  us  alL 
From  Castle  Point  to  the  pinnacle  of  re- 
9onslblllty  and  power  in  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  your  promise  has  been  so  richly 
fulfilled. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman  Emeritus,  to 
confer  upon  His  Excellency  Leon  Febres 
Cordero  the  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering, 
honoris  causa. 

Kdhizth  C.  RoGxas, 

President 
FaxOKBICK  L.  BissnicxR, 
Otairman  Smeritu*  of  the 

Boani  0/ Trustees. 
Ann.  10. 1S8S. 

AOCXPTANCX  RXMABKS  OF  iMOK  FXBRKS 

CoBDxao.  PaxsioxiiT  op  Ecuabox 

without  any  doubt,  your  gesture  has  a 
special  connotation  for  me;  not  only  because 
of  the  high  honour  you  are  today  bestowing 
upon  me,  but  also  and  fundamentally  be- 
cause it  brings  me  back  to  a  period  of  my 
life  which  can  never  be  forgotten;  a  period 
spent  in  this  institution  to  which  I  owe  my 
intellectual  fomAtion.  most  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  the  basic  principles  on  which  I 
have  based  the  development  of  my  ways  of 
life. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  Honoris  Causa, 
which  you  have  Just  granted  me,  does 
commit  my  gratitude  to  you.  who  represent, 
not  only  an  institution  of  the  highest  aca- 
demic standards,  but  who  also  fulfill  the 
spirit  of  this  nation:  heroic  in  the  compli- 
ance of  duty,  profound  and  austere  in  its  ob- 
ligations, and  totally  dedicated  to  the  en- 
hancement of  science  and  technology. 

In  this  educational  environment,  I  spent  a 
very  important  part  of  my  life.  Here  I  made 
everlasting  and  true  friendships,  and  it  was 
here  that  I  acquired  not  only  a  sound  educa- 
tion, but  also  the  wiU  to  fight  for  noble 
causes,  the  character  to  overcome  obstacles, 
and  the  strength  not  to  succumb  to  negative 
emotions  and  passions. 

These  tools  I  have  used  with  tenacity,  to 
obtain  the  trust  of  a  pe<vle  which  has  put 
upon  my  shoulder  the  very  grave  responsi- 
bility of  conducting  its  destiny. 

In  so  doing.  I  have  not  surrendered  my 
IHindples,  nor  have  I  deviated  from  my  firm 
convictions.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  pre- 
sented myself  to  the  people  in  a  frank  and 
authentic  fashion:  I  have  qx>ken  with  sin- 
cerity on  the  principles  of  the  market  econ- 
omy: I  have  opposed,  without  any  fear,  the 
demagogic  posture  of  extreme  leftist  ten- 
drades  and  statism. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
himian  being  and  his  free  will,  of  the  need 
to  foster  the  devel<vinent  of  a  society  in 
which  bread,  shelter  and  Jobs  are  available 
to  everyone.  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the  fa- 
vorable response  of  my  country  men.  to  the 
service  of  whom  I  am  now  totally  commit- 
ted. 

The  degree  with  which  I  have  been  hon- 
oured on  this  day,  I  take  back  to  my  country 
with  sincere  pride  and  deep  satisfaction:  and 
with  you  I  leave  the  warmest  feelings  of  my 
people  and  the  permanent  gratitude  of  this 
alumnus.* 
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BO^rONER  REBBE  FULFILL£I 
j  DREAM  IN  ISRAEL 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

I  OF  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  T^  HOT78Z  OF  BCPRXSOITATIVES 

'  Thundav.  June  6. 19SS 
•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  determination  and  perseverance  of 
a  great  religious  leader,  a  dream  has 
becoma  a  reality  in  Jerusalem.  More 
than  5Q  years  ago  the  Bostoner  Rebbe. 
Rabbi  f*inchas  Horowitz,  began  his  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  community  in  Jeru- 
salem. That  effort  was  unsuccessful 
during  the  difficult  days  of  the  Great 
World  ttepression  before  the  establish- 
ment o  a  State  of  Israel  gave  sectirity 
and  pntection  to  the  Jews  seeking  to 
settle  ii  I  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
is  so  important  to  the  Jewish  people. 
But  Rap>bi  Pinchas  Horowitz's  efforts 
were  continued  by  his  son.  the  current 
Bostoner  Rebbe.  Grand  Rabbi  Levi 
Horowitz.  Through  his  efforts,  the 
township  of  Klryat  Boston  is  now  a 
fact.  And  it  will  soon  be  for  many  reli- 
gious Jewish  families,  a  home. 

The  itory  of  the  esUblishment  of 
Klryat  jBoston  through  the  efforts  of 
Grand  fiabbi  Horowitz  was  detailed  in 
an  interesting  story  in  the  Jewish  Ad- 
vocate of  Boston  earlier  this  year.  In 
recognition  of  the  extraordinary  lead- 
ership which  the  Bostoner  Rebbe, 
Grand  |iabbl  Levi  Horowitz,  provides 
to  his  dongregants  and  indeed  to  the 
entire  Boston  area  and  as  a  further  Il- 
lustration of  the  strong  bonds  that 
exist  between  the  American  Jewish 
community  and  Israel,  I  ask  that  this 
article  He  printed  here. 

Like  fiany  others,  I  regret  the  fact 
that  wd  will  have  less  of  the  time  of 
the  Boitoner  Rebbe  in  our  area.  His 
leaderslup  in  the  area  of  medical 
ethics,  to  cite  Just  one  example,  has 
been  very  important  to  us.  And  I  have 
enjoyed  frequent  conversations  with 
him  on  topics  ranging  from  religious 
to  political  and  back  again.  But  as 
ition  Beth  Pinchas  President 
tldman  says,  "Everyone  is  en- 
fulfUl  their  dreams."  and  that 
includes  our  friend  the  Bos- 
,(bbe. 

The  article  foUows: 
[From  l^e  Jewish  Advocate.  Feb.  21, 1985] 

KniTAk  BosTon  Blooms  oi  JxamAixif's 

Hnxs 

(By  Dale  V.  Norman) 

It  migfit  be  unrecognizable  to  a  Boston 

rahminL  but  there  is  a  piece  of  the  Hub 
rooted  inthe  hills  of  Jerusalem. 

OrandkUbbl  Levi  Tltachak  Horowitz  (the 
Bostonea  Rebbe)  was  instnmiental  in  creat- 
ing this  religious  township,  which  is  part  of 
the  Jerugalem  municipality,  and  is  known  as 
Klryat  B^Mton.  The  Rebbe  met  with  the  Ad- 
vocate recentiy  in  bia  Brookllne  headquar- 
ters ovedooking  Beacon  Street,  to  discuss 
this  new  setUement  and  future  plans  to 
divide  his  time  between  his  duties  here  and 
in  Klryat  Boston. 

"My  first  trip  to  Palestine  was  in  1934 
when  mjt  father  arranged  my  bar  mitzvah  in 
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Jerusalem."  the  Rebbe  related.  At  that 
time,  the  Ribbe's  father.  Rabbi  Pinchas 
David  Horowta.  purcbaaed  a  parcel  of  land 
Just  outside  tike  new  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"He  hoped  to  establish  a  Boston  commu- 
nity in  Jenisssem  and  bought  land  from  the 
Arabs  .  .  .  Atl  that  time,  to  think  of  buying 


land  in 
noted. 

However, 
tempt  to 
Rabbi 

to  economic  ( 
his  mother, 
Boston  and  : 


was  a  far-off  concept."  he 


Iter  a  third  unsuccessful  at- 
^ttie  his  family  in  Palestine, 
had  to  return  to  Boston  due 
fficulties.  In  1936.  the  Rebbe. 
litUe  sister  returned  to 
met  Rabbi  Pinchas  at  the 
railroad  statibn.  "There  was  no  smile  or 
happiness  onj  his  face  .  .  .  My  father  was 
distraught  .  .  j.  His  dream  was  shattered 
and  be  never  could  get  over  that."  the 
Rebbe  said  sa|ly. 

Rabbi  PlncbM.  also  known  as  the  'Bos- 
toner Rebbe'.  Idled  in  1942.  In  1946  his  body 
was  transporied  from  its  resting-place  in 
wmiamsburyJ  N.T..  to  Israel,  where  it  was 
buried  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Catastrophe 


struck  the  fi 
along  with 
Jordan.  This 
Israel  in  1967.{ 
Along  with 


ly  in  1948  when  this  grave, 
ly  others  became  part  of 
ad  was  finally  recaptured  by 


the 


grave,  the  plot  of  land 
that  had  originally  been  purchased  by 
Rabbi  Pinchas.  was  again  part  of  IsraeL 
However,  thei^  was  no  simple  solution  avaO- 
able  for  the  aorowits  family  to  obtain  the 
land.  As  the  Rebbe  explained.  "Immediately 
after  the  war  the  Israeli  government  took 
over  that  area  of  land." 

The  Rebbe  related  that  he  made  a  pU- 
grimage  to  Israel  that  year— and  for  the 
next  17  years,  j"To  convince  the  government 
to  give  back  bur  land  ...  We  wanted  the 
land  to  fulfill  my  father's  dream  to  build 
Klryat  Boston  and  Oivat  Pinchas— a 
synagogue  .  .  .  FInaUy.  after  many  years  of 
chasing,  they've  allocated  a  piece  of  land  to 
build  200  apartmenU  in  the  area  of  Har- 
Nof." 

The  Israel^  government  notified  the 
Rebbe  that  he  had  an  official  presence  in 
Israel— for  which  he  will  eventually  have  to 
raise  approxissately  one-half  million  dollars. 

Located  East  of  Jerusalem,  the  land  ear- 
marked for  Kfayat  Boston  was  given  to  the 
Rebbe  in  1989.  "It  is  very  beautiful."  the 
Rebbe  reflected.  "Looking  out  of  a  window, 
one  has  an  almost  complete  view  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  is  very  cool  in  summer  and  the  air  is 
clear  and  clean." 

During  Ociober  1983,  Mayor  Teddy 
KoUek  of  Jenisalem  wrote  to  the  Rebbe.  "I 
am  happy  to  inform  you  that  with  intensive 
Intervention  on  the  part  of  the  City  good 
progress  is  being  made  on  Har-Nof  and  I 
hope  that  everything  will  come  to  a  speedy 
and  satlsfactoty  conclusion.  The  first  fami- 
lies are  movingin  these  very  days." 

Physically.  Har-Nof  is  divided  into  two 
building  phases,  and  Klryat  Boston  is  part 
of  the  latter  Bhase.  There  are  people  pres- 
ently living  in  {the  lower  lying  areas  of  Har- 
Nof.  while  in  what  will  be  Klryat  Boston, 
only  roads  aad  sewage  foundations  have 
l>een  built.  "Ttiis  whole  commimlty  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  kvllgious  one— with  a  total  of 
2.000  families,*  he  explained. 

The  Rebbe  owns  two  iwartments  in  the 
area.  "One  adjacent  to  the  synagogue  for 
Shabbat.  and  ^  larger  one."  The  first  syna- 
gogue has  bee*  completed,  and  was  present- 
ed to  the  RebUe  by  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek. 

The  synagogue  has  been  named  'Oivat 
Pinchas'.  (The  Heights  of  Pinchas).  which  is 
the  original  lame  chosen  by  the  Rebbe's 
father.  "We  hi  ive  been  thrown  Into  a  viable 
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good  community  and  our  Shul  is  the  central 
point  of  Har-Nof.  Therefore.  Klryat  Boston 
has  now  been  extended."  he  said. 

The  Rebbe  related  that  approximately 
100  families  have  bought  apartments  in 
'phase  one'  of  this  area.  "I  think  Klryat 
Boston  will  be  great  .  .  .  Many  Americans 
and  Israelis  feel  comfortable  in  the  setting 
we  provide  .  .  .  When  I  go  there— I'm 
mobbed,"  be  enthused. 

Synagogue  services  began  officially  during 
the  High  Holy  Day  Services  of  1984.  "After 
SO  years  our  dream  was  realised  .  .  .  Klryat 
Boston  peipetuates  what  my  father  wanted 
when  he  purcbaaed  the  land  in  1934  .  .  . 
Many  Bostonians  live  in  Israel  and  want  to 
come  home  again— They  can  do  so  and  be  in 
Jerusalem."  he  stated. 

The  upcoming  prolonged  absences  of  the 
Rebbe  and  bis  family  from  Boston  will  have 
a  profound  influence  on  members  of  the 
Congregation  Beth  Pinchas  community  of 
Brookllne.  Barry  Ooldman.  president  of  the 
Congregation  told  the  Advocate  in  a  Tues- 
day conversation.  "The  Rebbe  has  been  in- 
volved in  B08t(m  for  many  years  now  .  .  . 
Everyone  has  a  dream— his  dream  is  to 
spend  more  time  in  IsraeL  We  have  to  look 
at  this  unselfishly  as  be  has  done  so  much 
for  Orthodox  Jews  in  Boston."  Ooldman 
concluded.  "When  he's  not  here  there's  a 
void,  but  everyone  Is  entitled  to  fulfill  their 
dreams.  I  Just  hope  that  as  Klryat  Boston 
develops  he  will  share  his  time  with  all  of 
us."« 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
BRIGHTEST  AND  THE  BEST? 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 

IH  THI  BOirSI  OF  BSPSSBBITATIVXS 

IJiunday,  June  t,  1985 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  absolute  dismay  at  Ronald 
Reagan's  continuing  inability  to  ap- 
point noncontroverslal  people  to  top 
positions  in  his  administration. 

The  controversies  involving  James 
Watt  and  Raymond  Donovan  are  the 
most  notorious  examples  of  Reagan's 
poor  Judgment.  Most  recently.  Mar- 
ianne Mele  Hall,  chairwoman  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  resigned 
amid  heated  debate  about  her  associa- 
tion with  a  blatantly  racist  publica- 
tion. These  are  not  isolated  incidents, 
and  should  not  be  viewed  as  such. 
Rather,  they  are  part  of  a  pattern  of 
incompetent  selection. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  not  an 
administration  of  the  brightest  and 
the  best.  I  think  that  the  Marianne 
Mele  Hall  incident  should  have  dis- 
pelled any  remaining  doubt  of  this 
fact  from  the  American  conscience.  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  following  ar- 
ticle into  the  Conorsssioiial  R«x>ro, 
and  ask  my  colleagues  to  be  cognizant 
of  how  poor  our  President's  Judgment 
can  be  in  selecting  his  advisers. 

[From  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  May  7. 

198S] 

Who's  PicKma  thk  Bad  Applbs? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

They  have  unearthed  another  one.  At  an 
obscure  federal  agency,  tucked  away  in  her 
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new  rro.OOO-apyear  Job.  is  Marianne  Mele 
Hall,  "co-author"  or  "editor"  of  a  thin,  pri- 
vately publisbed  volume  called  "Founda- 
tions of  Sand." 

It  is  the  iMwk's  thesis  that  one  of  the 
problems  confronting  America  Is  that  blacks 
"insist  on  preserving  their  Jimgle  freedoms, 
their  women,  their  avoidance  of  personal  re- 
qxmslbllity  and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
work  ethic."  Also  culpable,  it  contends,  are 
the  social  scientists  who  "put  blacks  <»i  wel- 
fare so  they  can  continue  their  Jtmgle  free- 
doms of  leisure  time  and  subsidlaed  procrea- 
tion." If  that  strikes  you  as  thinly  diagulsed 
radam.  you  are  wrong.  It  Is  racism  that  is  vi- 
cious, brutal  and  diaguiaed  not  at  alL 

Hall,  who  was  oonfiimed  a  month  ago  as 
chairman  of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal, says  now  that  she  really  wasn't  a  "co- 
author" of  the  71-page  book,  as  she  de- 
scribed herMlf  on  a  Senate  questlimnaire. 

"I  edited  that  work— period."  she  told  a 
reporter,  as  though  it  matters. 

The  crucial  facta  are  that  she  is  openly  as- 
sociated with  a  piece  of  racist  trash  (hers  is 
one  of  three  names  listed  on  the  bONOk's 
cover)  and  that  she  has  been  aintolnted  to 
office  by  a  President  whose  administration 
manages  to  keep  finding  appointees  with 
strange  views. 

Sometimes  the  views  are  merely  Usarre. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  now-departed  Eileen 
Gardner,  who  explained  that  the  govern- 
ment shouldn't  try  to  help  the  handicapped 
because  "nothing  comes  to  an  individual 
that  he  has  not.  at  some  point  in  his  devel- 
opment, summoned.  Each  of  us  is  responsi- 
ble for  his  life  situation." 

Sometimes  they  reflect  a  sort  of  conserva- 
tive naivete,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who 
dreamed  up  "constructive  engagement." 
Imagining  that  the  South  African  govern- 
ment cold  be  sweet-talked  into  abandoning 
its  fundamental  racism. 

Sometimes  they  are  reactionary,  as  in  the 
esse  of  the  Reagan  nominees  to  what  has 
come  to  be  called  the  n.S.  Commission 
Against  CivQ  Rights. 

Even  now.  William  Bradford  Reynolds, 
the  associate  attorney  general  for  dvO 
rights,  is  deliberately  stirring  up  racial  mis- 
chief. He  is  inviting  school  districts  to  dls- 
mantie  desgregation  plans  long  in  place  and 
he  is  trying  to  force  dty  governments  to 
reopen  long-aettied  afflrmative-acUoD  hiring 
programs  in  their  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments. 

Isn't  it  time  to  ai^nowledge  that  these 
things  are  not  aberrations  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, but  its  themes? 

Isn't  it  worth  recalling  that  In  1980. 
Reagan,  the  "nloe  guy"  to  whom  charges  of 
racism  refuse  to  stick,  chose  to  start  his 
Southern  campaign  swing  in  Phlladephla, 
Miss.,  whose  chief  claim  to  fame  is  that  it 
was  the  site  of  the  murder  of  three  dvO 
rights  woricers?  Isnt  it  worth  remanbertog 
that  it  was  Reagan's  idea,  as  Presidait.  to 
grant  federal  tax  exemptions  for  segrega- 
tionist schools? 

Isnt  It  time  to  wonder  whether  It  is 
merely  aoddentlal  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, in  its  enthusiasm  for  budget  cut- 
ting, has  proposed  to  cut  out  the  Job  Corps, 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  has  managed 
to  cut  to  shreds  the  "safety  net"  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  would  leave  in  place  to  protect 
the  disproportionately  black  poor? 

By  its  attitudes,  by  Its  appointmoits  and 
by  its  actiona.  the  Reagan  administration 
has  become  the  most  actively  anti-black  ad- 
ministration In  recent  memory. 

It  no  longer  suffices  to  look  at  the  Mar- 
ianne Mele  Halls  as  the  occassional,  aodden- 
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tial  bad  apples.  It's  time  to  turn  some  seri- 
ous attentkm  to  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
barreL* 


LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH 
METRIC 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 


OPTtaamA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or 


Thundaw.  June  6. 19t5 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans  are  still  doubtful 
about  the  need  for  conversion  to  the 
metric  system,  at  least  partly  because 
they  find  it  difficult  to  understand  or 
to  learn. 

In  the  June,  1985.  issue  of  National 
Geographic.  WQbur  E.  Garrett,  the 
editor.  Included  a  brief,  but  cogent, 
editorial  on  the  subject.  I  am  pleased 
to  share  it  with  my  colleagues,  because 
I  think  it  puts  the  whole  matter  in 
perspective. 

The  editorial  follows: 

When  we  Itegan  a  gradual.  t»»^.h«HVii| 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  elglit  yean 
ago.  beginning  with  srtentiflc  artldes  and 
supplement  mapa.  we  expected  realstanee 
but  not  the  vehemence  of  some  of  the  com- 
plaints. We  were  called  "pinko  Coramlea. 
un-American,  and  traitors,"  as  wdl  as  "Just 
plain  stupid." 

Not  everyone  was  »§»«»«-*  us,  but  as  usual 
our  critics  were  more  vodferous  than  our 
supportera-by  a  wide  margin.  Siiioe  1981 
we've  received  dose  to  400  letten  of  cam- 
plaint,  versus  only  29  in  support  of  metric 
In  that  same  time  73  members  (out  of  man 
than  ten  million)  have  rescued  in  anger. 

It  was  a  case  of  shooting  the  nifasr  iigr  i 
who  brings  bad  news.  Few  of  us  were 
thrilled  by  the  need  to  learn  new  ways  of 
measuring,  but  it  was  obvious  that  change 
we  must. 

Every  nation  in  the  wmrld  has  adopted  or 
is  now  committed  to  metric  except  three- 
Burma.  Brunei,  and  the  United  States.  The 
Olympics,  as  in  Los  Angles  last  year,  are 
run  entirely  in  metric  Our  —**"■«'  parka 
now  use  both  mUes  and  kOometen  on  aigns. 
Because  of  NATO,  our  Department  of  De- 
fense is  moving  to  fuD  metric  standardisa- 
tion. 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  our  purses  are 
oidangered.  we  listen  very  carefully.  What 
we  are  hearing  is  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  has  set  a  1988  **— ^«^^ 
for  all  imports  to  be  entirely  metric  In 
Japan  metric  must  now  be  used  in  all  com- 
mercial transactiona.  Sixteen  percent  of  the 
1,000  leading  VJB,  firms  have  reported  losses 
for  failure  to  supply  m  metric 

The  result:  "Pinko  Commies"  arent  the 
only  ones  hearing  the  metric  mrasagf. 

General  Motors  cars  are  almost  100  per- 
etaat  metiic  Chrysler  70  percent.  Ford  50 
percent.  Seventy-<me  percent  of  the  Fortune 
500  cnmpanifs  manufacture  a  metric  prod- 
uct Forty  percent  of  the  wrendies  now  sold 
by  Sears.  Roebuck  are  metric 

For  those  like  myself  who  still  haven't 
fully  converted  their  brains  to  metric,  the 
QsoaiArHic  will  continue  to  use  metric 
where  appropriate  and  give  customary  U.8. 
equivalents  when  feasible. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  the  dino- 
saurs did  not  go  away  overnight,  nor  will 
the  older  standards.  The  world  has  learned 
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to  live  without  dlnoaaun.  In  time  well  all 
le«m  to  live  with  metric* 


LTE 


HERO  COP— PAUL  RAGONESE 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  TORK 
ni  THX  House  OF  RXPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tftunday.  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  often  made  the  point 
that  heroes  are  a  valuable  commodity 
In  our  society.  I  would  certainly  agree, 
especially  after  learning  of  the  recent 
heroics  performed  by  New  York  City 
Police  DetecUve  Paul  Ragonese. 

Most  of  the  Nation  has  heard  news 
reports  of  the  65-ton  crane  that  fell  on 
the  streets  of  New  York  City  last  week 
trapping  Brigltte  Oemey  underneath 
for  nearly  6  hours.  Those  same  news 
reports  told  of  the  tremendous  cour- 
age exhibited  by  Ms.  Oemey  as  she 
waited  for  rescuers  to  free  her  crushed 
legs.  We  were  also  told  of  the  miracu- 
lous work  of  the  BeUevue  Hospital  mi- 
crosurgery team  that  managed  to  save 
her  legs. 

What  many  of  those  news  reports 
faUed  to  mention,  though,  was  the 
bravery  and  compassion  exhibited 
throughout  this  terrible  ordeal  by 
then  officer,  now  Detective  Ragonese. 
According  to  a  New  York  Post  account 
of  the  incident: 

Raconeae.  a  35-year-old  veteran  emergen- 
cy servioes  cop.  crawled  beneath  the  over- 
turned crane  last  week  on  the  East  Side  and 
■pent  6  houn  holding  (Brigltte  Gemey's) 
hand,  praying  and  keeping  her  Bpirlts  up 
until  she  was  freed. 

Detective  Ragonese  had  this  reac- 
tion to  his  efforts,  which  are  universal- 
ly being  acclaimed  as  heroic:  "What  I 
did  was  reaUy  nothing."  he  said.  "All  I 
did  was  what  I  believed  any  human 
being  should  do  for  another  himian 
being.  The  only  real  hero  out  of  this  is 
Brigltte  Oemey." 

Ms.  Oemey  had  a  different  view  of 
the  situation.  She  told  Mayor  Koch 
after  her  surgery  that  "what  kept  me 
alive  was  that  (Detective  Ragonese) 
held  my  hand,  and  I  knew  I  was  alive 
because  he  held  my  hand." 

It  should  be  noted  that  helping 
people  in  distress  and  saving  lives  is 
not  something  new  to  Detective  Ra- 
gonese. When  only  a  19-year-old  police 
trainee,  he  managed  to  keep  a  suicidal 
man  on  the  911  emergency  line  long 
enough  to  trace  the  call  and  save  him. 
Later  in  his  career,  he  sifted  through  a 
New  York  City  sewer  to  find  the  dia- 
mond engagement  ring  a  young 
woman  had  dropped.  He  nearly 
drowned  in  1982  while  trjring  to  rescue 
a  woman  who  had  made  a  siiicide 
plunge  into  the  East  River.  He  risked 
his  own  life  again  Just  last  year  when 
he  climbed  eight  stories  and  inched  his 
way  out  on  a  steel  girder  to  talk  a  love- 
sick teenager  out  of  committing  sui- 
cide. All  totaled.  Detective  Ragonese 
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has  received  27  medals  for  these  and 
other  examples  of  outstanding  police 
work.  I 

According  to  Paul  Ragonese.  what 
he  did  "was  what  I  believed  any 
humaii  being  should  do  for  another 
human  being."  Such  a  simple  philoso- 
phy, ind  to  think  that  we  have  always 
assiinied  it  took  so  much  more  to  be  a 
hero. 

Bri^itte  Oemey.  we  are  told,  will 
walk  again.  Paul  Ragonese  has  been 
promoted  to  detective.  And.  as  a  23- 
year  folice  veteran,  I  am  proud  to  say 
the  Iffw  enforcement  profession  stands 
a  littlte  taUer.  Sadly,  it  has  taken  a  ter- 
rible tragedy  to  give  us  at  least  two  un- 
suspecting heroes  and  a  special  feeling 
that  comes  with  another  person's  suf- 
fering turned  good.  Perhaiis  the  best 
that  oan  be  said  is  thank  you  Brigltte 
and  Paul  for  the  powerful  Inspiration 
you  have  given  us. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  two  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Post  discussing  the  her- 
oics of  Paul  Ragonese  in  more  detail: 

CFrotn  the  New  York  Post.  June  4.  1985} 
Applk  or  Otm  Etk 
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HKRO  COPS  A  BIG  PSOMOTIOR 

(By  ftichard  Espoelto  and  Ann  Giordano) 

Hero  cop  Paul  Ragonese,  who  crawled 
under  a  toppled  crane  to  comfort  a  woman 
whose  legs  were  crushed  when  it  fell  on  her 
last  week,  was  rewarded  by  the  city  today: 
he  waa  promoted  to  detective. 

"Wh|it  I  did  was  re&Uy  nothing,"  Ragon- 
ese said  after  Police  Commissioner  Benja- 
min ^u-d  and  Mayor  Koch  presided  over  a 
ceremony  at  which  he  received  the  coveted 
gold  detective's  shield. 

"All  I  did  was  what  I  believed  any  human 
being  Should  do  for  another  human  being," 
said  Hkgonese,  his  blue  dress  uniform  fes- 
tooned with  27  medals  for  outstanding 
police  yiotk.  earlier  in  his  career. 

"Thf  only  real  hero  out  of  this  is  Brigltte 
Oemey,"  he  added. 

Ragonese,  Jammed  Into  a  cramped  posi- 
tion, stayed  with  Mrs.  Oemey,  49,  for  nearly 
six  aa>nl7ing  hours  until  Uie  huge  crane 
could  fe  lifted  from  her. 

His  Awn  legs  cramped  and  numb  from  his 
contorted  position,  he  was  pulled  away  from 
the  sdene  at  Third  Av.  and  83d  St.  last 
Thurs^y. 

"I  couldn't  physically  remove  the  crane 
myseli  so  all  I  could  do  was  comfort  her," 
RagoD^said. 

"Thf  best  reward  is  that  she  Is  alive,"  he 
said,  tk  his  wife  Rose  and  two  young  daugh- 
ters watched  proudly.  "That  Is  the  only  real 
rewara." 

Rag9nese  said  he  planned  to  visit  Bfrs. 
Oeme^  today  at  BeUevue  Hospital,  where 
her  legs  were  saved  by  a  microsurgery  team. 

"I  din't  profess  enough  how  great  that 
womai  is,"  Ragonese  said  at  Police  Head- 
quart^  before  he  was  formally  promoted. 

"I'm  more  nervous  about  going  to  see  her 
than  going  to  this  promotion,"  he  said,  his 
voice  Qholdng  with  emotion. 

"Shf's  an  incredible  woman.  She's  the 
bravest  person  I  ever  met." 

Theicop,  tears  welling  in  eyes  as  he  relived 


fkidless   hours    he   spent    with 
Oeme  <t,  said: 

"Afl  er  10  minutes  of  talking  with  her,  I 
said,  "If  anybody's  going  to  survive  this,  it's 


going  to  be  aer,'  because  she's  a  fighter.  She 
fought  deatl^  from  beginning  end. 

"She  didq't  give  in  to  the  pain,  which 
must  have  been  incredible,  and  she  never 
panicked.  She  never  said,  'get  me  out  of 
here,  I  can't  take  it  anymore.' 

"All  I  did  was  hold  her  hand.  I  gave  her 
communion.  We  prayed. 

"If  anybody  ever  doubts  there's  a  God. 
after  this  I  fnd  it  incredible,"  he  said.  'This 
was  definitely  a  miracle." 

And  he  also  had  high  praise  for  the  whole 
city.  I 

"If  anybody  doubts  New  Toiic's  the  great- 
est dty  In  the  world,  from  the  Mayor  on 
down  .  .  .  iieople  were  unbelievable."  Ra- 
gonese said.  I 

Mayor  Koch,  who  attended  the  ceremony, 
credited  Ragonese  with  helping  save  BCrs. 
Oemey's  llf f. 

He  said  that  when  he  visited  the  injured 
woman,  she  ^Id  him: 

"What  kept  me  alive  was  that  he  held  my 
hand,  and  I  know  I  was  alive  because  he 
held  my  hadd." 

"Now  that's  an  extraordinary  thing," 
Koch  said.  ] 

Ragonese  kald  be  hoped  to  attend  a  party 
to  celebrat^  BCrs.  Oemey's  recovery.  "And 
believe  me,  I  want  the  first  dance  with  her," 
he  added.     ' 

[From  th^  New  York  Post.  June  5, 19851 
Crarx  Cop'  Turm s  C^uhagi  Ihto  a  Ca 


(By  Ana  Oiordano  and  Paul  Tharp) 

The  lives  j  he's  helped  are  too  many  to 
count.  I 

You  see,  Paul  Ragonese  has  been  a  hero 
since  he  wag  a  kid. 

Whether  It  has  keeping  bullies  off  his 
little  brothor  or  teaching  retarded  kids  how 
to  hug  and  laugh,  the  construction-crane 
hero  has  been  doing  what  he  does  best- 
helping  people. 

His  latest  "save,"  East  Side  accident 
victim  Brigltte  Oemey,  is  on  the  mend. 

"I  didn't  know  the  real  reason  why  I 
became  a  police  officer  imtil  I  discovered  it 
was  to  hel^  others,"  the  14-year  veteran 
said.  T 

That  came  when  he  was  a  19-year-old 
trainee  on  the  Police  Dept.,  answering  emer- 
gency calls  to  911. 

One  caller  wanted  to  commit  suldde,  but 
the  gentleness  and  understanding  of  Ragon- 
ese kept  thi  would-be  victim  on  the  phone 
for  an  hour  and  IS  minutes,  enabling  police 
to  trace  the  call  and  save  the  man. 

Throughout  the  city,  there  are  men, 
women  anq  children  who  always  will  re- 
member ho^  Ragonese  changed  their  lives, 
and  gave  to  them  what  they  didn't  expect. 

There  was  the  young  wcnnan.  Nora  Benja- 
min, who  dropped  her  diamond  engagement 
ring  in  a  se^er  in  Oreenwlch  Village,  weep- 
ing that  it  was  lost  forever.  But  Ragonese— 
who  has  a  soft  heart  and  a  strong  stomach- 
climbed  into  the  filthy  sewer  on  Sept.  6, 
1983,  and  strained  the  muck  for  one  hour 
until  he  found  her  ring. 

Ragonese  has  risked  his  own  life— dozens 
of  times— tci  save  people  hell-bent  on  killing 
themselves,  j 

He  nearly  drowned  in  the  East  River  on 
Sept.  28,  1982,  trying  to  rescue  a  middle- 
aged  woman  who  levied  in.  He  struggled 
with  her  for  20  minutes,  trying  to  keep  her 
head  above  water  while  she  fought  to  die. 

"I  was  Just  trying  to  save  her,"  he  said  at 
didn't  think  about  myself." 
time,  on  June   13,   1984.  high 


the  time.  "I 

Another 
above  Broadway  on  Times  Square  on  a  tee- 


tering steel 


construction  girder,  Ragonese 
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calmed  a  love-aick  teenager  who  wanted  to 
Jump. 

Inching  out.  ei^t  stories  above  the  side- 
walk. Ragoneae  managed  to  help  get  a  rope 
around  the  youth.  Chris  Sanches,  18,  and 
lower  him  to  safety. 

Even  Oov.  Cuomo's  father-in-law,  Charles 
Raf fa.  78,  said  be  owes  his  life  to  Ragonese's 
quick  actions.  Raffa  was  beaten  savagely  in 
a  May  32,  1984,  mugging,  but  Ragoneae  got 
Raffa  aboard  a  helicopter  for  a  race  to  a 
hospital  where  an  operation  saved  his  life. 

But  only  hours  later,  as  he  wound  up  his 
shift,  he  was  shot  trying  to  save  the  life  of 
an  emotionally  disturbed  person  trying  to 
kill  himself  in  a  lower  Manhattan  apart- 
ment. 

Ragonese  was  shot  in  the  thumb  when  he 
threw  his  hand  over  his  face  to  deflect  the 
buUet  fired  by  the  deranged  man. 

Ragonese,  the  eldest  of  six  children, 
always  watched  over  the  family  while  his 
father,  a  butcher,  worked  late. 

He  recalled  that  when  be  was  12.  weighing 
a  hefty  230  pounds,  he  took  on  a  mob  of  five 
kids  that  was  beating  his  kid  brother,  Amle. 
"I  showed  them  the  error  of  their  ways."  he 
said. 

But  brawling  was  not  in  character  for  Ra- 
goneae. He  waa  a  star  athlete  and  altar  boy 
at  Xaverian  H8  In  Brooklyn. 

His  Interest  in  helping  others  was  realized 
during  summers  as  a  teenager  by  teaching 
at  a  retarded  home  In  Marine  FaA.  Brook- 
lyn. 

"One  kid.  Jimmy,  was  5  and  he  was  my  fa- 
vorite. He  couldn't  walk  and  was  partially 
blind.  I  looked  out  for  him  because  he 
needed  someone." 

Ragoneae  went  on  to  St.  John's  University 
and  St.  Peter's  College  to  earn  his  degree, 
and  Joined  the  Police  Oept.  "because  my 
dad  always  stressed  dvil  service."* 


COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  CARE 
IMPROVEBtENT  ACT  OF  1985; 
CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH  CARE 
EXPENSES  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OPMnnnsoxA 

ZH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPBISSHTATIVES 

ThUTtday.  June  6, 1985 

•  ICr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  two  bills  which  will  assist 
individuals  in  confronting  medical  ex- 
penses as  we  continue  to  search  for 
ways  to  contain  rising  health  care 
costs. 

A  major  problem  we  face  along  with 
our  Nation's  staggering  Federal  deficit 
is  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  health  care. 
This  trend  puts  a  great  strain  on  the 
Federal  budget  as  well  as  on  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  also  affects  the  quality 
of  medical  care  that  most  Americans 
can  afford. 

The  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985  would  provide 
access  to  health  insurance  at  group 
rates,  provide  low-income  people  with 
assistance  in  buying  insurance,  and 
protect  all  citizens  from  catastrophic 
health  costs.  It  places  a  major  empha- 
sis on  encouraging  private  businesses 
and  individuals  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance  for  their  employ- 
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ees  and  for  themselves.  The  bill  would 
fill  in  the  e»s»  in  the  current  system 
of  private  insurance.  Medicare,  and 
Medicaid.  The  proponl  is  based  upon 
a  conuirehensive  health  insurance  and 
catastrophic  health  coverage  bill 
passed  into  law  in  1976  while  I  was 
speaker  of  the  Minnesota  House  of 
Representatives. 

My  proposal  consists  of  three  major 
parts:  Title  I  ensures  that  aU  persons 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase  ade- 
quate health  plans;  title  n  creates  a 
State-Federal  program  to  assist  low- 
income  people  in  buying  health  insur- 
ance policies  or  Medicare  supplemen- 
tal policies;  and  title  in  creates  an  op- 
tional State-Federal  program  of  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  for  all 
Americans  should  their  health  costs 
exceed  insurance  coverage. 

While  the  Federal  deficit  has  over- 
shadowed debate  about  national 
health  insurance  plans  in  recent  years, 
the  Census  Bureau  reports  that  35 
million  Americans  lack  health  insur- 
ance. My  proposal  does  not  call  for 
drastic  changes  in  existing  programs 
or  a  large  government  organization. 
Assuring  all  Americans  access  to  ade- 
quate coverage  is  too  important  to 
postpone  discussion  on  the  issue.  If 
every  State  were  to  participate  fully  in 
the  program,  the  Federal  contribution 
would  be  about  $1.4  billion.  This  rela- 
tively low  cost  is  possible  because  of 
the  emphasis  that  is  placed  on  private 
insurance  and  the  requirement  that 
States  share  in  administering  and  fi- 
nancing the  program.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  scrap  the  current  health  insur- 
ance system,  we  simply  need  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  By  building  upon  this  system 
we  can  assure  that  everyone  will  have 
access  to  proper  coverage  and  improve 
the  health  and  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Catastrophic  Health  Care  Ex- 
penses Assistance  Act  of  1985  is  the 
same  as  title  III  of  The  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Care  Improvement  Act. 

A  summary  of  the  bills  follow: 
Trk  CoMPaKRKmivx  Health  Cask  Improve- 

MXMT   Act   op    1985.    thx    Catastrophic 

HxALTH  Cars  Exponas  Assistahcb  Act  op 

1985 

7\ae  I:  Establishes  a  standard  of  "quali- 
fied" health  insurance  plans  and  requires 
that  all  plans  be  plainly  labeled  "qualified" 
or  "non-qualifled." 

There  are  four  "qualified"  plans: 

Flan  A  provides  minimum  benefits  of  80% 
of  medical  costs,  limits  the  20%  co-payment 
to  no  more  than  $8,000  a  year,  sets  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  of  not  less  than  $250,000,  and  a 
deductible  of  not  more  than  $150. 

Plan  B  is  the  same  as  Plan  A  but  with  a 
maximum  deductible  of  not  more  than  $500 
a  year. 

Plan  C  is  the  same  as  Plan  A  with  a  maxi- 
mum deductible  of  not  more  than  $1,000  a 
year. 

Plan  D  defines  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nization plans  as  equivalent  to  a  Plan  A. 

The  blU  also  defines  qualified  Medicare 
supplement  plans  as  those  with  benefits 
equal  to  at  least  50%  of  costs  not  covered  by 
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Medicare,  a  maximum  co-payment  of  $1000 
a  year,  and  a  maxlmimi  benefit  of  not  leas 
than  $100,000  a  year. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  delegate  certification  of  in- 
suranee  plan  qualification  to  state  insurance 
regulatiMy  bodies  whenever  poasible. 

Title  I  requires  that  all  buslneas  firms 
which  employ  ten  or  more  petaons  offer 
Plan  A  or  B  to  Its  employees.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  a  firm  pay  for  an  offered 
plan,  nor  is  there  a  requirement  that  em- 
ployees accept  a  idan.  But  emidoyees  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  qualified  insur- 
ance at  group  insurance  ratea.  Tbeae  plans . 
must  also  cover  dependents  and  must  be 
fully  convertible  if  the  Individual  leaves  the 
group. 

States  would  be  required  to  establish  a 
state-wide  pool  of  all  tiealth  insoraoee  com- 
panies. This  pool  wm  offer  qualified  insur- 
ance to  any  individual  at  group  ratea.  This 
provision  establishes  a  group  of  all  persons 
not  eligible  for  a  regular  group  plan  such  as 
the  self-employed,  tboae  In  firms  with  lesa 
than  ten  workers,  and  many  rural  Ameri- 
cans. Allows  firms  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
premiums  of  the  pool  tnauranoe  so  that 
smaU  firms  not  usually  Hig*My  for  group  in- 
surance can  assist  Uieir  employees  with  in- 
surance premiums. 

noe  II:  Establishes  a  fednal-state  pro- 
gram to  assist  low  inoome  persons  in  pur- 
chasing Insurance  made  avaUaUe  in  TlUe  L 

Federal  government  pays  50%  of  the  cost 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  timea  a  state's 
total  population.  Maximum  federal  liability 
would  be  about  $1.3  bllUon  matrhed  by  at 
least  $1.2  billlcm  In  state  funds  for  a  $2.4  bfl- 
llon  program. 

States  would  not  be  required  to  estaWlsh  a 
program.  Tbtme  that  design  a  program 
would  have  wide  flexlblUty  in  «*— 'g"«"g 
plans  to  suit  their  own  states'  needs.  States 
would  be  able  to  experiment  with  total  sub- 
sidy of  purchase,  cost-sharing,  or  sUdtng  fee 
schedules. 

The  bill  would  help  senior  citizen  couples 
where  one  spouse  requires  loog-teim  nurs- 
ing home  care.  Currently,  a  substantial 
amount  of  a  couple's  Inoome  and  assets 
must  be  qtent  befwe  they  are  eligible  for 
medical  sssistsnre.  The  bill  would  allow 
states  to  set  more  flexible  income  and  asset 
requirements  in  those  cases  so  that  the 
healthy  spouse  is  not  left  with  inadequate 
funds. 

TiOe  III:  The  C^atastrophlc  Health  C^are 
Expenses  Assistance  Act  of  1985  creates  an 
optional  federal-state  program  of  cata- 
strophic health  insurance  for  all  Americans. 

After  an  individual  has  exhausted  existing 
coverage,  the  program  would  cover  at  least 
90%  of  all  medical  costs  exceeding  the  great- 
er of  (2,500  or  30%  of  household  Inoome  up 
to  $15,000,  40%  of  income  over  $15,000  and 
less  than  $25,000  and  50%  of  income  over 
$25,000. 

The  federal  government  would  pay  75%  of 
the  costs  of  the  program,  with  a  m*T<miim 
of  $2  times  the  population  of  the  state  in- 
volved. The  m«yimimi  federal  cost  would  be 
about  $4<t0  million  with  a  tninimnm  state 
match  of  approximately  $154  million.* 
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THE  COURIER-NEWS  ON  TAX 
REFORM 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  MKW  JKSSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESEHTATIVES 

TTtursdav,  June  6, 1985 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Courier-News,  a  leading  editorial  voice 
in  New  Jersey,  recently  published  an 
outstanding  essay  on  tax  reform  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Courier-News  points  out  that  by 
removing  the  poorest  Americans  from 
the  tax  rolls,  lowering  marginal  rates, 
and  treating  all  types  of  income  more 
fairly,  the  President's  tax  reform  pro- 
posal is  in  the  general  interest,  and 
against  the  special  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
excellent  editorial  as  the  tax  reform 
debate  proceeds. 

A  RKVOLtmOIl  WOBTH  FlGHmG 

"No  taxation  without  representation"  was 
a  rallying  cry  of  the  American  Revolution. 
President  Reagan  hopes  to  lead  a  Second 
American  Revolution  on  the  premise  that 
taxation  can  be  pretty  bad  even  with  repre- 
sentation. 

He's  right  Americans  are  confused  and 
embittered  by  a  tax  system  that  seems  de- 
signed for  special  interests.  And  Reagan's 
reform  is  revolutionary. 

It  would  cause  a  huge  shift  of  the  tax 
burden  from  individuals  to  corporations. 
Total  taxes  from  individuals  would  be  re- 
duced by  about  7  percent;  corporate  taxes 
would  rise  about  9  percent. 

It  would  cause  a  huge  shift  among  individ- 
uals. About  80  percent  would  i>ay  less  or  the 
same  amount.  The  other  30  percent— those 
who  use  a  lot  of  the  deductions  that  would 
be  eliminated  or  curtailed— would  pay  more. 

And  Reagan's  plan  would  cause  a  huge 
shift  among  buxinesaes.  Many  smokestacle 
Industries  that  pay  little  or  no  tax  by  claim- 
ins  certain  credits  and  deductions  would  pay 
more.  But  many  service  and  consimier  in- 
dustries that  have  been  paying  at  rates  up 
to  46  percent  would  pay  less;  the  mayitwnm 
rate  would  be  reduced  to  33  percent. 

These  shifts  represent  doeens  of  changes 
in  the  tax  code.  Each  change  will  be  resisted 
by  those  who  would  lose  by  it,  no  matter  the 
overall  benefits  of  tax  reform. 

Indeed,  to  get  some  idea  of  the  pleas  each 
senator  and  member  of  Congress  will  hear, 
consider  what  the  president  of  the  National 
Hockey  League  says  about  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  corporate  purchases  of  hockey  tick- 
ets: "Sport  .  .  .  reaches  something  in  each 
of  us  that  inspires  the  individual  and 
endows  him  with  a  sense  of  fellowship  .  . 

If  eliminating  the  business  deduction  for 
hockey  tickets  will  leave  us  a  nation  unin- 
spired, then  the  consequences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's whole  tax  packace  are  too  horrible  to 
contemplate. 

The  President's  plan  is  far  from  perfect 
and  should  be  dissected.  It  no  doubt  will  be 
combined  with  features  of  other  tax-reform 
proposals,  such  as  that  of  Sen.  Bill  Bradley 
of  New  Jersey  and  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt 
of  Missouri. 

Many  New  Jerseyans,  for  Instance,  would 
be  socked  by  the  elimination  of  deductions 
for  state  and  local  taxes.  The  Congressional 
Research  Service  estimates  the  average 
Jersey  family  that  itemizes  would  pay  an 
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additiofaal  $1,139  a  year  In  federal  taxes. 
However,  many  New  Jerseyans  do  not  item- 
ize, an4  even  many  who  do  would  have  the 
loss  offtet  by  a  reduced  tax  rate. 

Some  specific  provisions,  such  as  the  tax- 
ation of  employer-paid  medical  benefits, 
could  be  improved.  The  president  would 
leave  ia  place  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industiv  that  no  other  industry  would 
enjoy.  lAnd  there's  nothing  ma«lc  about 
having  only  three  Individual  tax  rates. 

But  overall,  the  kind  of  tax  reform  envi- 
sioned by  Reagan  would  be  very  good  for 
this  coiMitry. 

It  wduld  lead  investors  to  put  money  in 
produciive  enterprises  instead  of  tax  shel- 
ters. F9r  example:  There  is  a  glut  of  office 
space  ki  America's  cities  because  of  real 
estate  |ax  breaks;  that  money  could  instead 
be  wor^g  to  make  companies  more  com- 
petitive in  international  markets. 

It  wottld  eliminate  taxes  for  families  living 
in  poverty. 

It  would  make  individual  taxes  fairer  be- 
cause all  types  of  income  would  be  treated 
more  eciually,  and  many  tax  shelters  used 
only  bbr  the  wealthy  and  sophisticated 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  President  and  Congress  will  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  their  minds  on  the  over- 
all benefits  of  tax  reform,  however,  as  indi- 
vidual kiterests  collide  and  cajole  to  protect 
their  fi  rorite  tax  provisions. 

That  is  why  Reagan  and  the  Democratic 
chairmim  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Commiitee.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  have  ap- 
pealed fto  the  majority  of  Americans  who 
support  tax  reform  to  let  their  representa- 
tives kqow  it. 

Tom<XTOw  we  wiU  help  provide  you  an  op- 
portunfty  to  show  that  support,  or  to  show 
your  opposition.  We  will  publish  a  brief 
survey  on  tax  reform.  We  will  tabulate  the 
results  and  let  you  know  what  they  are. 
Then  Well  forward  your  survey  to  the  ap- 
propriate member  of  Congress. 

We  like  the  type  of  tax  reform  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed.  But  whether 
you  do  or  not,  taxes  touch  us  all,  and  you 
should  let  your  representative  know  what 
you  think.* 
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S    HEALTH    CARE 
ET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 


HON.G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OP  Kississipn 
nr  •  HZ  HOXTSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  and  Senate  are  expected  to 
go  to  conference  next  week  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Many  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be  affected.  The  de- 
cisions we  must  make  will  not  be  easy. 
We  all  have  different  priorities. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans h«ilth  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  f  ulfer  understand  the  impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  In 
the  fi^ld  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

Acctrdlng  to  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  at 
VA  ho  spitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to'  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
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longer  wailjing  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  nonservice-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
Chief  of  Staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Steattle,  WA: 

TXTEHAlfS  AomMisraATioN, 
Seattle,  WA,  Jantutry  28. 1985. 
Howard  H.  Oreen,  M.D., 
Chief  of  Staff  (in,  VA  Medical  Center,  WhiU 
River  Jukction,  VT. 
Dear  HowiRs:  The  following  information, 
pertaining  td  the  Seattle  VAMC.  is  provided 
in  response  to  your  letter  dated  January  2, 
1985: 

(a)  Size  of 

(b)  Affilli 
Washington 

(c)  Proji 
1,1985-0. 

(d)  Impi 
ble. 

(e)  Solutloi 
cable. 

(f)  Other  comments— As  you  know,  I  left 
the  University  Drive  VAMC  in  Pittsburgh  in 
November  1984,  to  become  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Seattle  VAMC.  The  University 
Drive  faculty  is  struggling  with  serious  fi- 
nancial defiats  and  has  not  devised  success- 
ful strategies  to  cope  with  the  fiscal  short- 
ages. The  pharmacy  runs  out  of  important 
inventories  near  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
ward  supplies  are  often  seriously  limited, 
linens  are  in  short  supply,  and  delays  in  re- 
placing personnel  have  limited  some  impor- 
tant clinical  functions. 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Wolcott's  conclusion 
"that  enough  is  enough'."  I  am  pleased  that 
you  and  he,  as  Chiefs  of  Staff,  have  initiat- 
ed this  requ^  for  information  and  that  you 
are  attempting  to  raise  our  level  of  con- 
sciousness of  these  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. However,  the  dialogue  must  be  ex- 
tended to  involve  directors,  regional  direc- 
tors and  pertinent  VACO  officials.  I  wonder 
how  these  individuals  would  respond  to  your 
request  for  iaformatlon. 
Sincerely, 

Stamut  J.  Oktxr,  MD., 

Chief  of  stajf.m 
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HEROES      GIVE      LAW 
CONSTITUTION.  NEW 


GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


OF  mw  YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSEIfTATIVZS 

TTiitrsday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representaitives  a  column  in  the  May 
4  edition  oi  the  New  York  Times  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Eugene  Fidell. 

The  artiale  disciisses  a  little-known 
national  hjDllday.  Law  Day.  and  re- 
minds us  tkat  we  in  the  United  States 
are  privUeejed  to  have  the  right  to  pro- 
test or  picket;  to  speak  our  minds  to 
the  elected  officials  who  represent  us; 
and  to  hold  and  express  views  that  are 
different  from  those  of  our  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  FideU  makes  some 
interesting  and  very  relevant  points 
about  the  freedoms  that  we  enjoy  in 
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this  country.  This  column  is  extremely 
timely  and  effectively  brings  home  the 
importance  of  the  principles  our  de- 
mocracy is  founded  upon— tolerance, 
protection  by  law  of  our  civil  liberties, 
and  the  right  to  think  and  live  as  we 
choose.  The  article  follows,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  note  of  this  excellent  piece  by 
Mr.  PideU. 

Let  Us  Now  Praise  Umpamous  Men 
(By  Eugene  R.  Fidell) 

Let's  push  aside  the  cast  of  reputable— 
and  conventional— characters  that  clutter 
the  podiums  each  year  on  Law  Day,  sermon- 
izing on  the  principles  of  order  that,  we  are 
told,  are  the  glue  of  society.  Instead,  we 
should  reserve  space  on  this  minor,  but  im- 
portant, national  holiday  for  the  unsung 
heroes— society's  soreheads. 

We  should  honor  every  neighborhood  ac- 
tivist who  dares  ask  a  question  in  a  town 
meeting. 

Every  rumpled  and  disgruntled  holder  of 
two  shares  of  stock  who  takes  the  floor  at 
the  conwration's  annual  meeting. 

Every  write-in  candidate. 

Every  taxpayer  who  fighto  back  during  an 
I.RJS.  audit. 

Every  citizen  who  uses  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  and  who  writes  his  or  her 
Congressman  with  Instructions  on  how  to 
vote. 

Every  last  person  who  comments  on  pro- 
posed Federal  regulations. 

Picketers  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  including 
every  "street  crazy"  who  patrols  public 
buildings  with  sandwhich  signs  deploring  In- 
justices, real  and  Imagined. 

Every  writer  of  letters  to  the  editor.  Jail- 
house  lawyer,  holdout  Juror,  contester  of 
Jaywalking  tickets,  fOer  of  small  (daims. 

Every  objector  to  advertising  on  license 
plates. 

Everyone  who  wears  a  beard  when  shav- 
ing Is  in  fashion,  and  shaves  when  beards 
are  In  vogue. 

Every  proud  owner  of  an  EdaeL 

Everyone  who  actually  puts  a  suggestion 
In  the  suggestion  box. 

In  simi,  everyone  who  Is  different  and 
wants  to  remain  so. 

These  are  our  fellow  citizens  whose 
"saint's  day"— Law  Day— was  observed 
Wednesday.  In  all  their  disorder,  noise,  abil- 
ity to  aimoy,  pride  of  difference;  in  aU  the 
expense  they  Impose  on  our  courts,  legisla- 
tures, schools,  businesses;  in  all  their  pied 
beauty,  the  celebration  was  theirs. 

Let  us,  therefore,  honor  them,  for,  by 
their  very  being,  they  breath  life  into  oiu- 
Constitution,  perhi^M  more  effectively  than 
the  loftiest  discourse  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment. Imagine  a  world  without  them— and 
the  grandeur  of  that  document  gains  mean- 
ing.* 


HONORS-SOCIETY  OP  FELLOWS 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

opcAuroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPBESENTATIVBS 

Thurtday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
the  University  of  Judaism  recently  in- 
ducted Allen  Ziegler  Into  its  Society  of 
Fellows. 
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This  unique  and  highly  privileged 
honor  was  an  extremely  appropriate 
one  for  AUen  Ziegler  who  has  devoted 
so  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and  re- 
sources to  the  University  of  Judaism 
and  a  host  of  other  community  activi- 
ties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  time  into  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Allen  Ziegler's  biogn^jhy  as  it  was  pre- 
sented at  the  35th  annual  commence- 
ment program  of  the  University  of  Ju- 
daism on  the  occasion  of  AUen 
Ziegler's  induction  into  the  Society  of 
Fellows. 

HOHORS— SOCIXTT  OP  RCLLOWS 

AUen  Ziegler— With  his  Induction  Into  the 
Society  of  Fellows,  philanthropist  and  in- 
dustrialist AUen  Zieider  Joins  a  select  group 
of  individuals  honored  by  the  University  of 
Judaism  as  outstanding  patrons  of  Jewish 
education  and  learning. 

"AUen  Ziegler  Is  a  rare  human  being,  gen- 
erous to  a  fault,  and  deeply  devoted  to  the 
Jewish  people,"  said  Dr.  David  Ueber,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Judaism.  "Though 
he  prefers  to  keep  in  the  background,  be 
has  shown  the  way  to  others,  freely  giving 
of  himself  to  further  our  religious  herit- 
age." 

Mr.  Ziegler's  dedication  to  the  education 
of  future  Jewish  generations  is  reflected  in 
the  University  of  Judaism  and  Camp 
Ramah,  both  of  which  he  helped  found  and 
has  supported  generously  throughout  the 
years.  The  Ruth  and  AUen  Ziegler  Adminis- 
tration BuOding  on  the  UJ's  Sunny  and  Isa- 
dore  Famlian  Campus,  a  student  scholar- 
ship, and  a  cabin  at  Camp  Ramah  which 
bears  the  Ziegler  name  are  just  a  few  of 
many  Ziegler  gifts. 

The  University  of  Judaism  also  has  bene- 
fited from  AUen  Ziegler's  counsel  and  advice 
as  a  longtime  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  its  Executive  Committee.  In 
1960,  he  was  honored  by  the  Patrons  Socie- 
ty as  the  first  recipient  of  the  Eternal  light 
Award  for  bis  tireless  efforts  on  the  univer- 
sity's behalf. 

A  second-generation  member  of  Sinai 
Temple,  where  he  became  a  bar  mitzvah  In 
1938,  AUen  Ziegler  was  one  of  the  people 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  synagogue  to 
move  to  Its  present  location  on  Wilshlre 
Boulevard.  One  of  his  proudest  memories  is 
of  the  day  he,  his  sisters,  and  brothers 
brought  their  then  86-year-old  mother  to 
the  dedicaticm  of  Sinai's  Ziegler  Hall,  named 
in  honor  of  his  father.  Mr.  Ziegler  has  held 
a  number  of  offices  at  Sinai.  Including  presi- 
dent, and  his  myriad  contributions  to  the 
synagogue  moved  the  congregation  to  name 
him  Honorary  Life  President. 

Many  other  organisations  have  been  the 
recipients  of  AUen  Ziegler's  generosity  and 
good  wlU.  Cedars-Sinai  Hospital,  which 
boasts  the  Ziegler  Laser  Research  Laborato- 
ry for  the  Reestablishment  of  Coronary  Cir- 
culation, recently  honored  him  with  its 
"Heart  of  Oold"  Award  for  his  years  of  serv- 
ice and  involvement.  Mr.  Ziegler  is  s  charter 
member  and  Oold  Card  member  of  the  Bev- 
erly HOIS  B'nal  B'rith  Lodge,  and  has  been 
an  avid  sut>porter  of  the  City  of  Hope. 
Jewish  Homes  for  the  Aging,  the  UJA.  and 
Israel  Bonds. 

Westco  Products,  of  which  Mr.  Ziegler 
serves  as  Executive  Vice  President,  is  the 
leading  bakery  supply  manufacturer  in  the 
Western  United  States,  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  in  the  cotmtry.  It  has  beoi 
the  Ziegler  family  business  for  more  than 
forty  years. 
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Both  AUen  Ziegler  and  his  wife  Ruth  are 
use  alumni,  and  continue  to  support  the 
school's  Alumni  Association.  Mr.  Ziegler 
also  is  a  graduate  of  the  USC  School  of  Law. 

Dr.  David  Ueber  offered  this  observation 
about  AUen  Ziegler  "Time  and  again,  he 
has  proven  himself  to  be  an  extraordinarily 
loyal  friend,  who  can  be  counted  on  when- 
ever we  need  him." 

The  University  of  Judaism  warmly  con- 
gratulates iU  longtime  friend.  AUen  Ziegler. 
on  his  induction  into  the  distinguished  com- 
pany of  the  Society  of  FeUows.* 


PENSION  PLAN  PARITY  FOR  THE 
SELF-EMPLOYED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VBRMOKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  6. 1985 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague.  Bnx  Clat,  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  of  a  technical 
nature  to  complete  the  process  begim 
in  1982  to  eliminate  distinctions  in  the 
pension  law  between  qualified  plans 
for  the  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees (HJl.  10  plans)  and  the  plans 
maintained  by  corporations.  General- 
ly, our  bill  extends  the  principle  of 
parity  embraced  under  TEPRA  (the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982)  to  the  one  area  over- 
looked in  that  legislation— that  is,  to 
loans  made  to  plan  participants  under 
H  Jl.  10  or  so-called  Keough  plans. 

In  making  the  1982  changes.  Con- 
gress believed  that  the  level  of  tax  in- 
centives made  available  to  encourage 
an  employer  to  provide  retirement 
benefits  to  employees  should  generally 
not  depend  on  whether  the  employer 
is  an  incorporated  or  unincorporated' 
enterprise.  Similarly.  Congress  be- 
lieved that  the  rules  needed  to  assure 
that  the  tax  incentives  available  under 
qualified  plans  are  not  abused  should 
generally  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  the  employer  maintaining  the 
plan  is  incorporated  or  unincorporat- 
ed. 

By  amending  section  4975(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  section 
408(d)  of  ERISA  (the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974) 
to  permit  certain  partldpant  loans, 
our  bill  removes  the  major  remaining 
impediment  to  fuU  pension  plan  parity 
for  the  self-employed.  Specifically 
under  present  law.  a  qualified  corpo- 
rate plan  is  permitted  to  make  a  loan 
to  a  plan  participant  if  certain  require- 
ments are  met.  Generally,  the  loan 
must  bear  a  reasonable  rate  of  inter- 
est, be  adeqtiately  secured,  provide  a 
reasonable  repayment  schedule,  and 
be  made  available  on  a  basis  which 
does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees who  are  of  fleers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  compensated.  The  technical 
amendments  under  the  bill  would 
extend  the  identical  corporate  plan  re- 
quirements with  re^MCt  to  paitidpant 
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loans  to  the  plans  maintained  by  the 
self-employed.  Given  the  corrective 
nature  of  these  amendments,  we  an- 
ticipate these  chances  to  be  taken  up 
this  year  in  the  context  of  technical 
corrections  to  the  appropriate  statuto- 
ry law.  The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJt  — 
A  BlUi  To  smend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  and  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  certain  loam  from  employee  bene- 
fit plans  to  owner-employee*  and  share- 
holder-employees. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 

Repreaentativea   of  the    United   Stale*   of 

America  in  Congreu  aueniUed. 

SBcmm  1.  AioNDinNT  or  nnciNAL  rkvknub 

coDC  TO  pnior  cnrAoi  loans 

nHHI  QCAUPIKD  PLANS  TO  OWNKS- 
KMPLOYIIS  AND  SHAUHOLDKB-EM- 
PLOYBS. 

SutMOcUon  (d)  of  section  4976  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  ex- 
emptions from  prohibited  transaction  provi- 
sions) is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other 
than  paragraphs  (9)  and  (13))"  in  the  sen- 
tence following  paragraph  (15)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(other  than  paragraphs 
(9)  and  (13).  and.  except  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual retirement  idan.  other  than  para- 
graph (1))". 
8K.  1.  AmNDMSNT  or  saisA  TO  pmnr  CDtr AiN 

LOANS    PBOM    OfPLOTU    BBNXnT 
PLANS  TO  OWNKB-niPLOYXIS  AND 
8BAnBOLDn.O(PLOYCB& 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  408  of  the  Em- 
plojree  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (e)  of  this  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  threof  ",  subsections 
(a),  (b)  (other  than  paragraph  (1)  thereof), 
(c).  and  (e)  of  this  section,  and  subsection 
(bXl)  of  this  sectim  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual retirement  plan  (as  defined  in  section 
7701(aX37)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954).". 


8K.  1.  KFtgCIIVK  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


THE  CON8DMER  BANKINO  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

ormwToiK 
ni  THB  HOUSI  OP  RKFRZSniTATIVXS 

Thunday,  June  6. 1985 

•  IKr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er this  week  I  introduced  the  Con- 
sumer Banking  Act  of  1986.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  legislation  will  help 
bring  about  needed  reforms  in  a  rapid- 
ly changing  hanking  industry  that  has 
left  the  average  consumer  often  con- 
fused and  sometimes  abused. 

The  VS.  hanlring  system  touches 
the  lives  of  virtually  every  citizen  of 
this  country  on  a  dally  basis,  yet  few 
segments  of  our  society  are  as  far  re- 
moved from  meaningful  consumer  con- 
trol and  accountability  as  our  financial 
institutions.  The  hanking  industry  has 
undergone  radical  changes  in  style  and 
structure  over  the  past  few  decades, 
yet  its  centuries-old  image  as  an  aloof 
and  mysterioiis  business  is  as  valid  as 
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ever  1  9r  the  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

While  many  of  the  changes  that 
have  ,  ripped  through  the  banking 
worldi  in  recent  years  have  been  pub- 
licly lustlfled  on  the  basis  of  their 
"benefits  to  consumers."  for  the  most 
part  ttiese  changes  have  been  suggest- 
ed by^  lobbied  for.  and  enacted,  either 
legislatively  or  by  regulation,  in  order 
to  benefit  one  or  more  segments  of  the 
hanking  industry.  So.  in  this  new 
worldl  of  banking.  Just  what  do  con- 
sumers see? 

Th^  see  fees  and  charges  rising  rap- 
idly, [sometimes  being  notified  of 
chanjies  when  they  show  up  as  a  de- 
duction on  their  monthly  or  quarterly 
statei^ent. 

Th^  see  banlu  placing  "holds"  on 
their  checks  far  in  excess  of  the  time 
it  talees  to  coUe<^  the  fiuub,  earning 
interttt  on  the  float  while  the  (»n- 
sumet  is  denied  access  to  his  or  her 
fimds; 

Theer  see  baniu  leaving  their  neigh- 
borhobds  preferring  to  pursue  risky 
new  "high  flyer"  opportunities  than  to 
lend  to  the  local  small  businessman  or 
homeowners. 

Moqe  and  more  of  them,  and  particu- 
larly those  with  low  incomes,  see  the 
doors  iclosing  to  them,  as  restrictive  re- 
quireihents  have  made  bank  accounts 
too  coptly  or  inaccessible. 

They  see  a  multitude  of  mortgages 
(and.  Increasingly,  other  loans)  offered 
with  a  variable  interest  rate,  with  no 
standardized  way  to  compare  them, 
each  Advertised  in  a  different  way,  and 
few  of  them  understandable  in  plain 
language. 

Thev  hear  about  the  banks  that 
offer  the  "good"  deals  on  basic  serv- 
ices, but  can't  seem  to  find  them,  and 
even  have  difficulty  getting  informa- 
tion out  of  the  banks  to  facilitate  their 
own  comparison  shopping. 

Thetr  know  that  many  of  the  most 
impoitant  decisions  affecting  their  re- 
lationship with  banks  and  thrifts  are 
made  by  regulatory  agencies  or  courts, 
but  frequently  they  are  powerless  to 
affect  the  out<x)mes  In  these  forums, 
as  they  lack  a  voice  that  can  speak  for 
them  with  the  expertise  and  depth  of 
knowledge  necessary  for  effective  rep- 
resentation. 

Th9«  is  a  dramatic  need  to  reexam- 
ine the  entire  financial  service  system 
from  the  consumer's  perspective 
rather  than  the  industry's  for  once— 
the  ordinary  consumers,  the  ones  who 
pay  tlie  bulk  of  the  bank  fees,  the 
ones  Whose  bedrock  confidence  in  the 
sjrstem  is  its  most  valuable  asset,  but 
whosi  confidence  is  being  worn  down 
by  thfe  feeling  that  they  are  not  being 
treated  fairly  by  their  bank. 

Thqy  Imow.  as  events  in  Ohio  and 
Maryland  have  poignantly  shown 
them,  that  sometimes  the  bank  they 
are  doing  business  with  is  not  as  solid 
as  it  seems,  and  that  they  should  get 
more  information  about  it.  but  they 
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don't  kno\4  the  first  place  to  begin  and 
have  no  oqe  to  turn  to  for  help. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  the 
Consumer  JBanking  Act  of  1985.  which 
is  the  resalt  of  such  a  consumer-ori- 
ented reexamination  of  the  banking 
system.  Tms  has  been  a  major  under- 
taking, ani  I  need  to  thank  a  number 
of  in(Uvld^als  and  groups  whose  ef- 
forts have  been  essential  to  the  re- 
search and  development  of  this  bilL 
They  are:  Ralph  Nader,  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  Public  Citi- 
zen's Congress  Watch.  Consumers 
Union.  U.6.  PIRG.  the  Center  for 
Communlw  Change,  the  Bankcard 
Holders  oC  America,  and  the  National 
Committer  Against  Discrimination  in 
Housing.    I 

A  summ4ry  of  the  bill  follows: 
j        SumiAaT 

TITU  I  BCPKDirB)  rDRDS  AVAnABIUTT 

Current  bank  practices  Involve  holding  pe- 
riods rangli«  from  1  to  15  days,  even 
though  the  Federal  Reserve  testified  that 
99  percent  jof  all  checto  are  paid  in  two 
of  the  rest  of  them  are  paid 
ir.  This  provision  shortens 
time  that  a  financial  institu- 
d"  a  check  to  1-S  days,  de- 
pending up(tn  the  category  of  checks,  with 
exceptions  fjor  checks  which  present  a  high 
risk  of  loss  to  the  institution  of  d^Msit 
TITU  n  oQHsmmi  aocxss  to  dkpositort 

j        OrSTXTDTIOKS 

This  provUon  requires  all  financial  insti- 
tutions to  opfer  a  basic  "lifeline"  checking 
acooimt  to  all  consumers  with  a  small  initial 
balance  requirement,  and  no  fees  or  charges 
for  a  limltep  pai^age  of  services.  Account 
holders  wotid  be  allowed  8  free  chedcs  per 
month,  with  a  $1.00  per  che^  charge  there- 
after, and  oeuld  not  be  assessed  any  charge 
for  malnteaance  of  the  account  or  for 
making  deposits. 

In  addltiofi.  depository  Institutions  would 
be  required  jto  offer  (for  a  charge  equal  to 
the  reasona^e  costs  of  processing)  consum- 
ers a  check  eashing  card  which  would  allow 
the  holder  co  cash  any  govenmtent  check 
without  charge. 

TRLg  in  nuTB  IN  inrosiTiiio 
This  provision  requires  all  depository  in- 
stitutions t«  maintain  a  schedule  of  fees, 
charges,  teites  and  conditions  applicable  to 
each  account  it  offers.  The  infonnation  on 
the  schedule  must  Include,  among  other 
things,  information  on  minimiim  balances 
required  to  {open  or  maintain  an  account, 
maintenance  charges,  per  transaction 
charges,  eaifty  withdrawal  charges,  balance 
inquiry  chames.  and  Interest  rates. 

The  interast  rate  disclosure  must  include 
a  statement  of  the  interest  rate,  deposit 
period,  metnod  of  compoundbig.  and  the 
"annual  percentage  yield",  a  standard  meas- 
ure of  Interast  rates  that  allows  comparison 
between  different  Interest  rate  options.  Ad- 
vertisements for  deposits  would  also  be  re- 
quired to  dlsnlose  this  information. 

TITLE  IV  0ONS01IKR-BAISKD  PHBIfPTION 

This  prov^on  will  provide  that,  unless 
Congress  enllcitly  provides  otherwise,  fed- 
erally-chart^ed  banks,  thrifts,  and  credit 
imlons  must  comply  with  all  state  laws 
which  provide  better  consumer  protection, 
better  promote  community  reinvestment,  or 
better  protect  against  credit  discrimination 
than  federal  law.  In  New  York,  for  example. 
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the  state  issued  regulations  governing  check 
hold  periods,  only  to  have  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  preempt  the  law 
for  federally-chartered  thrifts.  Actions  like 
this  will  be  prevented  by  this  provision. 

TTTLK  V  ADJUSTABLC  BATE  M OETCAGX 
PROVISIORS 

This  titie  has  three  parts.  First,  it  amends 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  require  a  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  ARM  terms  to  prospec- 
tive borrowers,  including  a  "worst  case"  sce- 
nario, in  which  the  lender  must  disclose  the 
maximum  interest  rate  and  payment  that 
could  be  required  under  the  mortgage,  and 
the  earliest  dates  on  which  such  rate  or  pay- 
ment might  take  effect. 

Second,  this  title  applies  certain  safe- 
guards to  all  ARMS,  including  a  two  percent 
annual  interest  rate  cap,  five  percent  llfe-of- 
loan  cap  (based  in  the  Initial  rate),  and  a 
cap  on  negative  amortization  at  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  home. 

Third,  it  helps  promote  a  consumerK>ri- 
ented  adjustable  rate  mortgage  by  requiring 
institutions  which  receive  federal  net  worth 
guarantees  must  cffer  a  mortgage  In  which 
annual  payment  increases  are  determined 
by  the  average  growth  in  wages  rather  than 
by  the  cost  oi  funds,  and  negative  amortiza- 
tion is  limited  to  one  fifth  of  the  average  ap- 
preciation rate  of  homes  in  the  VS.  The 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  will 
be  directed  to  purchase  these  mortgages 
from  the  origination  institutions. 

TITLE  VI  FIMAMCIAI.  UtSIlTUl'XOHS  COirSUMER 
mrOKMATIOR  AND  IKraXSXRTATIOR  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS 

In  order  to  help  consumers  cope  with  the 
modem  financial  world,  this  title  will  pro- 
vide non-financial  federal  support  for  the 
formation  of  statewide  membership  associa- 
tions of  financial  Institutions  consumers. 
The  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  consumers  in  financial 
service  matters,  by  conducting  research,  sur- 
veys, and  Investigations,  and  by  represent- 
ing, Infonnlng.  and  educating  consumers  in 
financial  service  matters. 

The  federal  support  offered  to  these  insti- 
tutions wlU  be  the  right  to  place  inserts  into 
a  limited  number  of  deposit  statement  mail- 
ings of  federally-insured  financial  institu- 
tions, in  order  to  Inform  consumers  about 
the  association,  and  to  survey  them  about  fi- 
nancial services.  Any  additional  cost  of  mail- 
ing caused  by  the  insert  will  be  home  by  the 
association.  Such  associations  offer  a  low- 
cost,  non-regulatory,  self-help  approach  to 
consumer  protection  in  financial  services. 

TITLE  Vn  COMMUMITV  RXINVESTIIKnT  ACT 

AMKHMmrrs 

This  titie  rewrites  and  expands  the  cur- 
rent CRA  to  insure  that  financial  institu- 
tions meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties they  service,  including  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income neighborhoods,  consistent  with 
safety  and  soundness. 

Principal  changes  to  the  Act  Include: 

Requiring  public  disclosure  of  CZRA  rating 
(from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  with  No.  1  being  the 
highest),  and  allowing  public  comment  on 
preliminary  ratings  of  No.  1  or  No.  3  before 
a  final  rating  is  given,  both  of  which  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  CRA  ex- 
aminations; 

Limiting  interstate  expansion  only  to 
those  institutions  with  the  top  two  ratings: 

Limiting  the  use  of  real  estate  equity  in- 
vestment powers  on  a  sliding  scale  linked  to 
the  CRA  rating,  similar  to  proposed  regula- 
tions in  New  Toik  state;  and 

Enacting  a  system  of  asswisments  and  re- 
bates supervised  by  the  FDIC  and  FSLIC  in 
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which  institutions  with  poor  CRA  ratings 
would  face  a  monetary  sanction,  and  institu- 
tions with  the  best  CRA  ratings  would  re- 
ceive a  benefit.  Such  a  provision  would  give 
teeth  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act 

TITLE  vm  EQUAL  AOCBSS  TO  FINANCIAL 


Prohibite  depository  taistitutions  from 
adopting  or  »"«<"**«" «ffg  any  policy  practice 
or  standard  whl^  results  in  denying  or  dis- 
criminating in  the  availability  or  tenns  of  fi- 
nancial services  because  of  race,  religion. 
sex,  or  national  origin,  unless  such  policies, 
practices,  or  standards  are  Justified  by  proof 
that  they  are  required  by  reas<m  of  safety 
and  soimdness  or  other  business  necessity.* 


HONOR  THOSE  WHO  MADE  THE 
ULTIMATE  SACRIFICE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OP  MAINS 

or  THZ  Honsx  or  rxprbsentativbs 

Thunday,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  written  by  one  of  the 
foremost  leaders  of  veterans  in  Maine. 
Mr.  Daniel  E.  Lambert,  for  Memorial 
Day.  1985. 

Dan  Lambert  is  the  State  adjutant 
of  the  American  Legion  of  Maine  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Maine  Veterans 
Coordinating  Committee.  He  is  widely 
respected  throughout  the  State  of 
Maine  by  both  veterans  and  nonveter- 
ans. 

On  the  occasion  of  Memorial  Day. 
1985.  Dan  eloquently  wrote  of  Ameri- 
cans who  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  their  country.  He  wrote  of  honor- 
ing their  deaths  on  that  special  day 
and  remembering  the  reasons  why 
they  were  willing  to  make  sacrifices. 
Dan  reminds  us  that  we  must  also  re- 
flect on  the  peace  and  freedom  that 
these  sacrifices  have  made  possible. 

I  ask  that  Dan  Lambert's  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  on  Memorial  Day.  May  27.  be  in- 
serted in  the  CONORXSSIOHAL  Rboord 
so  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
It. 

The  article  follows: 

HoNoa  Those  Wbo  Made  the  Uliiiiate 
Sacripice 

(By  Daniel  E.  Lambert) 

Today  we  pay  homage  to  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  this  country. 

All  across  tlie  nation,  in  tiny  church-yards 
and  in  rolling  national  cemeteries,  Ameri- 
cans are  pa«ialng  to  pay  tribute  to  their 
loved  ones  and  their  friends. 

It  is  in  those  moments,  with  sadness  and 
with  pride,  that  we  remonber  those  who 
died  to  keep  this  nation  free. 

It  is  a  time  of  reflection,  it  is  a  time  of 
honor,  it  is  a  time  of  renewaL 

Tradition  compels  us  to  reflect  momentar- 
ily about  why  Americans  have  died  in  far- 
off  countries.  The  simple  answer  is:  They 
died  in  defense  of  their  coimtry.  The  total 
answer  is  not  so  simple. 

FVeedom  is  a  tangible  thing.  Devotion  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom— ours  or  some- 
one else's— is  not  so  tangible. 
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Reflect  for  a  moment,  if  you  will,  about 
that  passion,  that  all-oonsumlng  desire  to 
allow  peoples  aU  over  the  globe  the  choice 
of  freedom.  It  is  in  the  American  spirit  to 
champion  freedom.  It  is  ingrained  in  the 
character  of  every  man,  woman  and  child.  It 
is  something  we  are  willing  to  die  for. 

Traditimi  on  Memorial  Day  also  gives  us 
pause  to  hcmor  those  who,  in  their  desire 
for  freedom,  gave  their  lives  so  that  others 
could  Uve  in  peace  because  peace,  too,  is  in- 
grained in  every  American's  character.  We 
honor  our  dead  in  many  waya.  We  offer 
speeches.  We  give  than  rifle  salutes.  We 
offer  prayers  in  their  names.  We  dmlsh 
their  memories. 

Today,  aU  across  the  natioo.  Americans 
will  place  flowers  and  small  flags  on  final 
resting  places  of  those  who  died  to  keep  this 
nation  free. 

Everywhere,  in  solemn  ceremonies,  other 
Americans  win  show  their  gratitude  and 
honor  for  those  wbo  stood  up  to  be  counted 
when  their  country  needed  them. 

The  dead  have  ^ven  all  they  have  to  us.  It 
is  for  us  to  repay  them  in  a  special  way.  It  is 
for  us  at  this  time  each  year  to  instill  in 
every  generation,  now  and  yet  to  come,  a 
deep  appreciation  and  full  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  why  they  died. 

Americans  who  die  at  ShllOh  and  Gettys- 
burg did  not  die  in  vain,  lliey  bou^t  with 
their  lives,  a  united  nation  and  secured 
equality  under  the  law  for  everyone. 

Americans  who  died  "over  there"  were  the 
price  our  great  nation  paid  to  avoid  oppres- 
sion and  ruin. 

And  Americans  who  died  in  faraway  lands, 
places  like  Iwo  ^ma  and  the  Ardennes. 
Inchon  and  Vietnam,  did  not  give  their  lives 
for  nothing.  They  died  to  malte  the  worid  a 
safer  place  to  let  people  breathe  free. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
experioiced  war  must  reoognise  our  con- 
tinuing reqwnsibillties  to  our  country,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  the  sacrifices  we 
remember  this  Manorial  Day  must  be  made 
meaningful  to  every  new  generation  of 
Americans. 

Only  by  carrying  out  theae  «v»iHmitny  re- 
sponsibilities can  we  Insure  that  the  sacrific- 
es made  by  those  whom  we  honor  on  this 
occasion  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Making  this  point  of  a  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance does  not  heal  the  sense  of  loss  in 
the  hearts  of  those  wbo  moam.  But  It  can 
give  them  a  renewed  faith  and  a  new  sense 
of  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
love  that  was  given  could  iHT>ve  to  be  a  gift 
of  love  and  the  gift  of  love  to  the  future 
generations  of  this  nation. 

It  is  their  deaths  we  honor  today.  It  is  not 
the  wars,  that  claimed  them  that  we  honor. 
We  who  have  served  know  all  too  well  that 
war  is  not  ^orious. 

As  we  observe  this  American  day  of  re- 
membrance we  signal  to  the  worid  that  we 
will  not  let  those  ideals  tor  mbkii  these 
brave  men  and  women  died  ever  pass  from 
our  memories.  A  clear  signal  to  those  who 
would  threaten  freedom:  Do  not  undoesti- 
mate  the  wiU  of  this  free  natkm. 

This  ceremony  is  our  way  of  keeping  alive 
the  spirits  axid  accomplishments  of  our 
fallen  OHnrades.  It  is  our  obligati<Hi  to 
than.  If  we  do  less  than  that,  we  will  have 
failed  to  Impress  upon  all  people  that  mil- 
lions have  suffered  war  to  mmjut^in  the 
rights  of  free  people  everywhere  to  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  hsniiness. 

As  we  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  sacrifices 
rendered  by  those  Americans  we  honor  on 
this  Manorial  Day,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  must  remain  ever  vigilant. 
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atroog.  and  united  in  preaervlnc  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  worid. 

We  mint  renew  our  oommltment  to  pre- 
serve all  that  Americana  atand  for.  We  must 
not  shirk  fnxn  our  responsibility  to  remain 
a  capable  deterrent  in  troubled  times. 

And  ao  ve  pause  oo  this  Memorial  Day  to 
reflect  on  the  dedlcatlop  to  freedom  that  is 
a  part  of  every  American.  We  pause  to 
honor  Americans  who  have  given  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice.  We  pause  to  raiew  our  com- 
mitment to  preaervlnc  peace  for  all  free- 
dom-loving countries. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  liNU.  we  can  do  no 
li 


EX^ 


ARliS  CONTROL  CHARADE 


HON.  1H0MAS  F.  HARTNEH 


or  aouxH  quwuiia 


ni  THE  HOUSE  or 


'ATIVXS 


ThUT$day,  June  6. 19S5 

•  Xfr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  article  by  columnist 
George  F.  Will,  which  awears  in  the 
June  6.  1985  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  As  we  approach  the  week  in 
which  we  shall  debate  the  defense  au- 
thorisation bill.  I  would  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  wisdom  of 
the  words  which  appear  below. 
WBt  OoiRiinnt  tss  Auis  OoimoL 

CmBADK? 

(By  Oeorge  r.  wni) 

The  envelope,  please. 

The  award  for  Moat  Prepoaterous  Argu- 
ment of  1985  (no  use  waiting;  thla  one  la  un- 
toppaUe)  goea  to  an  argument  for  continu- 
ing VA  complianne  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  treaty  even  after  Dec  31,  when  it 
would  have  expired  anyway.  The  argument 
ia:  TO  abrocate  SALT  n  limlta  would  aend  a 
bad  -signal''  to  Moaoow  at  a  "delicate 
mommt"  in  the  anna  eootrol  proceas. 

How  can  something  dead  be  delicate?  And 
what  could  be  worse  than  the  algnal  thla 
preaident  would  aend  by  continuing  compli- 
ance with  a  treaty  that  a  Democratic-con- 
trolled Senate  refuaed  to  ratify  in  1979— a 
treaty  candidate  Ronald  Reagan  denounced 
as  "fatally  flawed"? 

When  the  indent  submarine  Alaska 
alters  aervioe  this  autumn,  the  United 
States  will  exceed  SALT  n  limits  on 
MIRVed  mtssilw.  unless  a  Poseidon  subma- 
rine is  scrapped.  But  amu  control  has 
become  such  a  virulent  superstition  that 
preaervaticm  of  an  unratiflable  treaty  ia  con- 
aidered  crucial. 

Newsweek  aolemnly— nay.  apocalyptical- 
ly—"reporta"  that  abandonment  of  even  the 
expired,  unratiflwl  SALT  n  would  be  an 
"ominoua"  threat  to  "the  whole  fragile  web 
of  restrainta  on  the  nuclear-anna  race  that 
have  been  negotiated  atnce  1963." 

Now,  "fragile"  hardly  describes  "re- 
straints" that  have  coincided  with  the  un- 
precedented Soviet  buildup.  Newsweek's 
warning  is  woven— talk  about  fragile  webs— 
primarily  from  four  unnamed  sources. 
Given  the  caliber  of  their  arguments,  their 
desire  for  anonymity  testifies  to  an  endear- 
ing capacity  for  embarrassment. 

Newsweek  reports  that  "one  UJ3.  official 
bluntly  says":  "The  question  is  whether  we 
begin  to  unravel  arms  control  in  the  hope 
that  it  can  be  woven  back  together— or 
whether  to  demolish  it."  Blunt?  Unintelligi- 
ble. Anyway,  If  everything  arms  control  has 
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accomillahed  can  be  demollahed  by  treating 
an  nnmtifiable  treaty  aa  what  It  is— a  dead 
letter.  \t  arma  control  dependa  on  complying 
with  aa  agreement  that  the  Sovleta  are  vio- 
lating wholeaale:  if  so.  what,  precisely,  is  the 
arms  oitntrol  edifice  that  wiU  tumble  down? 

Polnling  with  pride  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  moud  of  can  be  ■miigtwy  a  tlaA  for  a 
loaing  pasketball  team  announced  that  his 
squad's  record  was  19-0  in  games  they  led  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter.  That  flack 
belongs  in  Geneva:  he  Is  a  bom  aims  con- 
trollerj  He.  perhaps,  could  point  with  pride 
to  SAI^  n,  under  the  "restraints"  of  which 
the  SoMeta  have  added  4,000  warheada  and 
can  adg  aeveral  thousand  more  without  vio- 
lating ta  "limits." 

Newsweek  reports  that  a  "senior  Russian 
diplomat"  says  new  agreements  In  Geneva 
will  be;  impoatible  unless  the  United  States 
continses  to  comply  with  SALT  n.  But 
there  oas  been  no  progress  in  Geneva  since 
Januaijr.  and  the  Soviet  regime  iiuists 
progress  will  be  impoaaible  until  Preaident 
Reagaa  abandons  his  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative, which  he  will  not  do.  So  the  Soviet 
diplomat  is  merely  adding  a  redundant  inso- 
lence ts  the  arms  control  farce. 

Newsveek  reports  that  "one  British  For- 
eign Office  official"  says:  "It  Is  one  thing  to 
put  mDre  pressure  on  the  Russians  and 
quite  another  to  abandon  the  treaties  alto- 
gether." Yes.  but  It  Is  a  third  thing  to 
adherej  to  a  treaty  you  denounced  in  1979 
and  that  you  say  the  Soviets  are  violating 
promlseuotisly.  Leaving  aside  the  nice  point 
of  whether  you  can  "abandon"  an  unratified 
and  ett>lred  treaty,  this  Is  clear  If  thla 
preaidebt— the  denouncer  of  SALT  n.  the 
documtnter  of  Soviet  violations  of  it— con- 
tinues to  comply  with  It.  Gorbachev  will 
reasonably  conclude  that  this  president  is 
unseridus  about  compliance— and  perhaps 
about  everything  else. 

A  "cnlor  administration  official"  tells 
Newsw^k  this  is  "the  moat  important  for- 
elgn-p(ilcy  decision  the  President  is  ever 
likely  |o  make."  True,  but  not  for  reasons 
arms  (Smtrollers  give.  The  president  must 
deal  w(th  the  Soviet  regime  regarding  the 
Middle;  East.  Afghanistan.  Central  America. 
If  he  caves  In  concerning  SALT  n.  and  tries 
to  cova-  his  cave-in  with  a  tricky,  tranqjar- 
ent.  cosmetic  maneuver,  the  Sovleta  will  dis- 
miss bin  as  all  noise. 

The  cosmetic  solution  would  be  to  moth- 
baU  bat  not  dismantle  a  Poseidon.  Thla 
would  |>e  a  secondary  failure  of  nerve  about 
the  prfcnary  failure  of  nerve.  It  would  col- 
lapse me  preaident'a  credibility  by  ahowlng 
him  unable  to  justify  continuing  compliance 
but  amid  to  brave  the  reflexive  wrath  of 
the  anus  control  lobby. 

Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  Shults  is  off  on 
the  chkrade  of  "consulting"  allies,  who  will 
urge  fontlnued  compliance  because  the 
arms  cbntrol  charade  ia  the  opiate  of  their 
maaaeaBut  a  taak  of  diplomsey— and  of  a 
Great  jcommunleator— ia  to  explain  coura- 
geoualf  the  need  to  act  unfaahlonably. 

In  lf79  arma  control  was,  aa  atwaya.  faah- 
ionablS,  but  many  senators  courageously  op- 
poaed  (ALT  n.  The  Foreign  Relatlona  Com- 
mlttee4  a  neat  of  dovea.  approved  it  by  only 
a  slngk  vote.  The  Armed  Servicea  Ccmimit- 
tee  rejected  it.  If  Ronald  RMgan,  who 
helped  stop  It  then,  will  not  abandon  it  now. 
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•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nathan 
Cummlngsjwas  known  to  the  business 
community  as  a  statesman  of  industry 
and  the  h^ad  of  one  of  our  country's 
major  companies,  the  Consolidated 
Food  Corp.  He  was  known  to  the  cul- 
ttiral  comi^unlty  as  a  philanthropist 
and  owner  of  one  of  the  world's  finest 
art  coUectlons.  He  was  known  to  his 
family  and  friends  as  a  man  of  kind- 
ness and  compawlon,  a  person  of  rare. 
God-given  Dualities.  With  his  passing, 
our  countipr  and  his  community  has 
suffered  a  great  loss.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impact  of  Nathan  Cummlngs'  contri- 
bution to  our  society  was  fittingly 
noted  in  the  eulogy  delivered  by  John 
Bryan,  his  successor  at  Consolidated 
Foods,  nowr  known  as  Sara  Lee  Corp.  I 
therefore  ksk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Mr.  Bryan's  tribute  to  Nathan 
Cummingsl  included  as  part  of  the 

COHGBISSlOlf  AL  RBOOKD. 

NAffiAH  Cnwcnras  SnuMrr 
(By  John  H.  Bryan.  Jr.) 

For  the  la^  10  years  of  his  life,  I  had  the 
opportunity  I  to  know  Nate  Cummlngs  inti- 
mately and  itom  a  unique  perspective. 

You  see.  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tfve  direc- 
tion to  the  corporatkm  he  founded  back  in 
1939.  For  tfa(s  past  decade,  I  have  been  the 
chief  offioeriof  what  la,  for  all  time,  Nathan 
(Cummlngs'  \  most  important  buslaeas 
legacy— Consolidated  FOoda  Corporatitm. 

In  that  caiadty.  I  aaw  Nate  often.  In  fact, 
we  had  plaoied  a  visit  in  Florida  this  past 
Wedneaday.  But  that  was  not  to  be.  We 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  telephone  over 
those  yeara.[Nate  liked  the  telephone.  We 
traveled  tognher.  I  enjoyed  and  liked  him 
very  much.  We  were  very  close. 

But  no  matter  how  well  we  all  knew  Nate 
Cummlngs.  he  never  ceaaed  to  aurpriae  and 
delight  ua.  Right  now,  I  eapedally  reman- 
ber  one  occaaion  last  October— Nate's  43rd 
appearance  {before  his  company's  annual 
stockholder^  meeting. 

Nate  was  hot  in  great  health  laat  fall,  and 
we  were  no|  aure  he  would  be  able  to  ad- 
lual  meeting— but  he  waa  aure. 
ua  In  Chicago.  Aa  usual,  he 
to  the  stockholders  and— 
with  a  llttta  aaaiatance— walked  to  the  lec- 
tern aa  a  referent  and  excited  crowd  atood 
to  applaud.  ]  jet  me  read  to  you  from  a  tran- 
script of  his  opening  remarks  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

"I  think  rn  going  to  indulge  in  a  tfaaa  of 
water."  Nat«  begazL  The  audience  amlled  aa 
he  theatrical  ly  drank  the  water.  Nate  alowly 
aurveyed  thi!  overflow  crowd  of  atockhold- 
en.  and  went  on.  "All  the  previoua  speakers 
this  morning  had  their  notes  in  front  of 
them,"  he  ai)ld,  "but  I  haven't  got  any  notes. 
Whatever  I've  got  is  part  of  me.  A  week  ago 
laat  Sunday  1 1  went  to  Montreal  to  visit  my 
younger  broiher  who  has  been  married  for 
8S  years.  That's  quite  a  apan.  And  I  had  a 
wonderful  tfne.  Laat  Sunday  I  waa  88  years 
young.  I  almoat  made  a  mis- 
like  501  And  when  I  see  this 
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my  heart  awelL"  That  audience  was  enrap- 
tured as  I  have  never  seen  It  before. 

Nate  went  on  to  talk  extemporaneously 
about  the  ways  in  which  Consolidated  Foods 
touches  the  lives  of  people  throughout  the 
world— and  about  his  hopes  for  the  compa- 
ny in  the  future.  And  as  I  listened  to  him.  I 
remember  wishing  that  everyone  connected 
with  Consolidated  Foods  could  hear  his 
meaaage,  could  aee  hia  poaitive  and  optimia- 
tlc  attitude,  and  witneas  thla  remarkable 
man'a  viaion. 

Next  week,  I  shall  send  a  personal  commu- 
nication to  all  the  directors,  officers  and 
management  of  Nate  Cummlngs'  company. 
In  some  small  way.  I  want  to  capture  the 
quaUtles  that  Nate  displayed  so  weU  at  last 
October's  meeting  .  .  .  because  I  want  our 
present  generation  of  managers  to  leam 
from— and  appreciate— the  lessons  of  this 
great  man's  life. 

Let  me  mention  stmie  of  those  lessons. 

As  a  businessman.  Nate  C^ummlngs'  really 
Important  lesson  is  that  determination  and 
tenacity  are  so  eaaentisl  to  succeaa  in  buai- 
neaa.  Nate  Cummlnga  would  not  give  up 
very  eaaily.  So  many  of  today's  aggressive 
young  managers  with  master's  degrees  sre 
actually  distraught  if  they  haven't  become  a 
vice  preaident  by  age  40. 1  like  to  teD  them 
about  this  man  with  littie  formal  education. 
At  age  43— after  persevering  through  busi- 
ness reversals— he  started  over  again  by 
busring  a  small  company  in  Baltimore— and 
then  lived  to  see  it  become  one  of  the  50 
largest  industrial  enterprises  in  all  America. 
What  a  leaacm  in  tenadtyl 

And  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  a  quo- 
tation that  was  Nate's  favorite  for  aa  long  aa 
I  can  remember.  "Nothing  will  ever  be  at- 
tempted if  all  poaalble  objections  must  flrat 
be  overcome."  It  la  a  powerful  leaaon  for 
today'a  managers. 

I  alao  want  them  to  leam  from  Nate's  en- 
thusiasm and  his  positive  attitude.  I  never 
heard  Nate  Cummlngs  complain  He  never 
said  he  felt  bad.  If  you  asked  him  how  he 
was.  his  answer  waa  always,  "I  feel  greati" 
Even  in  his  later  years,  he  had  that  power- 
ful handshake  that  aurpriaed— and  in- 
spired—so many  people.  And  he  took  hold  of 
every  taak  with  the  aame  enthualaam.  That 
kind  of  optimlam  and  seat  ia  auch  an  Impor- 
tant leaaon  for  leadership,  and  Nate  Cum- 
mlnga waa  the  beat  example  I  know  of  that 
Idea  in  action. 

And  I  want  our  managers  to  leam  a  leaaon 
from  Nate'a  extraordinary  ability  to  deal 
with  adversity.  He  never  agimlxed  about  a 
business  setbadL  I  can  still  hear  him  saying, 
"John,  dont  worry— there'll  be  another 
deal."  He  had  an  imranny  knaA  for  coping 
with  the  stresses  and  strains  of  business  life 
and  he  could  relax  at  any  time.  That  was  an 
important  reason  for  his  success  and  in 
Itself  is  a  leaatm  worth  remembering. 

Nate  taught  another  leaaon  that  is  not 
widely  recognised— he  wss  always  willing  to 
listen  to.  and  follow,  the  advice  of  others. 
Now.  he  had  a  strong  personality.  He  could 
very  eaaily  aay  no.  But  he  waa  alao  strong 
enough  to  delegate,  and  to  accept  the  coun- 
sel of  those  he  trusted.  It  was  a  characteris- 
tic that  served  him  and  the  company  welL 
And  it's  a  lesson  that  every  manager  should 
remember. 

And  finally.  I  want  to  draw  one  other 
lesson  from  Nate  Cummlngs'  life.  Because 
as  ambitious  and  tenacious  as  he  was  in 
business,  he  always  placed  his  work  in  its 
proper  perspective.  Nate  was  not  a  one-dl- 
menslonal  man. 

He  was  unabashed  in  his  devotion  to  his 
family.  His  life  revolved  around  them.  He 
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thou^t  of  his  children,  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  as  his  greatest  success. 

And  he  was  so  enthusiastic  about  his  art. 
He  genuinely  enjoyed  buying  it.  He  loved 
showing  it  to  people  who  visited  his  apart- 
ment He  got  so  much  pleasure  «"*w««g  it  to 
friends,  companies  and  museums.  He  col- 
lected and  shared  his  art  for  more  than  40 
years.  It  was  an  Important  part  of  his  life. 

And  Nate  was  indeed  a  philanthropist  He 
truly  enjoyed  giving.  The  vsst  msjority  of 
everything  he  ever  made  hss  gone  or  will  go 
to  charitable  cauaea.  A  full  accounting  of  hia 
generosity  may  never  be  made.  But  it  waa 
extraordinary. 

Nate  CMmmlngs  always  shared  his  talents 
and  resources  beyond  the  busineaa  world, 
and  that's  an  important  leaaon  for  the 
people  of  our  ooomany.  It  ia  difficult  to 
Bummarize  all  the  qualitiea  of  Nate  Cum- 
mings  in  a  few  words.  But  I  believe  very 
atronily  that  these  leaaona  of  hia  life  ahould 
not  be  loat  to  those  of  ua  who  follow  him  at 
Consolidated  Foods. 

In  an  Increasingly  impersonal  world— in  a 
company  with  more  than  100.000  employ- 
ees—it is  an  enormous  asset  to  be  able  to 
identify  with  a  founder  and  the  ideas  he 
represents. 

So  at  Consolidated  Foods,  we  will  keep 
Nate's  memory  alive  in  a  number  of  ways: 

Through  our  corporate  collection,  which 
is  the  Nathan  Cummlngs  Mnaorial  Collec- 
tion. 

Through  the  Nathan  Cummlngs  employee 
scholarship  program. 

Through  a  recently  established  employee 
international  student  exchange  program 
that  bears  Nate's  name. 

And  through  a  book  which  will  chronicle 
the  history  of  our  company  and  wfll  be  dedi- 
cated to  Nate. 

But  I  know  what  Is  our  moat  fitting  me- 
morial. It  will  be  to  keep  Nate  c^mmilngs' 
company  atrong  and  Increasingly  pro^erous 
in  the  years  ahead. 

I  know  that  would  please  him  most  of  alL 

For  one  more  moment,  listen  to  Nathan 
Cummlngs'  words  aa  he  concluded  hia  re- 
marks at  that  shareholder's  meeting  last 
falL  Ronember.  he  spoke  without  a  single 
note  in  front  of  him 

"I  could  go  on."  Nate  said,  "and  tell  you 
lots  of  things  about  the  different  parta  of 
the  company  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world.  But  I  think  your  own  dream  proceaa 
will  make  you  happy."  He  then  aald.  "I  do 
hope  to  be  back  again  for  a  few  more  years. 
They  won't  give  me  a  lloenae  for  petpetul- 
ty-U  iutt  imt  done.  So  111  take  every  day 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  Ill  continue  to 
enjoy  the  wonderful  things  that  Cooaolldat- 
ed  Fooda  doea.  The  many  ways  It  enters  Into 
your  life  and  makes  It  a  baivler  one.  Tlisnk 
you  very  much." 

That  was  Nate  Cummlngs'  farewdl  to  the 
shareholders. 

I  think  those  few  words  ao  beautifully  cap- 
ture Nate'a  optimlatte  ^rfrit  and  ao  elOQuent- 
ly  aet  forth  Nate'a  viaion  for  his  oompany. 
and  surely  for  his  own  life. 

Just  imagine  all  the  wonderful  things  he 
did  and  all  the  lives  he  made  happlw. 

That  was  his  most  imi>ortant  lesson— and 
his  most  Important  legacy.  Thank  you. 
Nate.« 
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•  Mr.  CODRTER.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  coUeagues  the  following 
article  on  Nicaragua  and  Soviet  strate- 
gy by  Dr.  John  Lencsowski  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff.  The 
events  in  Nicaragua  follow  a  <ilear  pat- 
tern that  has  occurred  too  many  times 
before  in  history,  at  terrible  human 
cost.  Dr.  Lencxowski's  article  Is  one  of 
the  clearest  expositions  I  have  seen  of 
the  challenge  that  Soviet  strategy 
poses  to  human  rights  and  American 
secnirlty  in  our  own  hemiQ>here.  and 
my  colleagues  would  do  well  to  ponder 
the  facts  he  sets  forth. 
[Ftam  the  Washington  Ttanes.  June  0. 1985] 
Fkaxk  Talk  Aboox  Pfirrawi  at  Ooh 
Doossisr 

rOICaS  SOUm  Sr  a  rmnanm  THBSSB 

It  is  often  impleaasnt  to  resarrect  what 
many  think  are  the  implrsaant  itfiaata  of 
the  paat.  Unfortunately,  that  ia  what  we  do 
when  we  talk  frankly  about  the  foraea  at 
"international  oommnnlam"  at  work  tat  our 
hemisphere. 

It  has  long  been  polltlcaUy  the  safe  thing 
to  do  to  ridicule  any  mention  of  thla  allcved 
phenomenon.  Profeaaoca  and  pundlta  have 
assured  us  for  years  that  "intematkmal 
communism"  ss  such  no  lot^per  really 
exists— which  la  why  it  la  ridiculed  aa  a 
"phantom."  the  object  of  irratiaoal  p*var'aa 
of  extreoalats.  know-nothtaigB.  or  people 
living  in  the  past 

It  has  been  explained  to  us  thst  we  can  no 
longer  clinically  and  aceuratdy  use  this 
loaded  expression  because  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  apUt  the  Yugoslav-Soviet  apltt.  the 
Albanian-Soviet  apllt  and  other  manlfeersr 
tiona  of  pblyoentrlam. 

Pertisps.  indeed,  communism  Is  no  longer 
a  monolithic  force  aubauming  an  Marxist- 
Leninist  states  under  the  Soviet  banner. 
Nevotheleaa.  how  can  one  labd  the  pres- 
ence today  in  Nicaragua  of  Cubans.  Bulgsr- 
iana.  Ubyana.  CSeehs.  North  Koreans.  Bast 
Germans.  Vietnamese.  Soviets,  sad  Commu- 
nist elements  of  the  Palestine  LIberatkm 
Organisation? 

If  this  Is  not  some  facsimile  of  interna- 
tional oommuniam.  then  we  are  at  a  loss  aa 
to  how  to  explain  the  common  thread  that 
binda  these  forces  together.  If  we  must  pay 
our  dues  to  the  goda  of  polyoentriam.  then 
pertiapa  we  might  refine  our  terminology  by 
calling  thla  phenomenon  "Soviet  interna- 
tional ooBnmunlam."  ainoe  neither  MaiHtt. 
Tttolat  or  Albanian  branda  of  oommuniam 
are  at  work  here. 

Since  weao  rarely  diacuaa  the  facta  about 
intematlonal  communism  ss  such,  there  sre 
a  few  which  should  be  remembered  in  the 
context  of  our  current  drtiate  on  Nicaragua: 

The  people  do  not  want  communism. 
Never  in  history  has  a  majority  of  a  free 
electorate  democratically  choaen  a  Commu- 
nlat  form  of  government  (There  la  only  cme 
exception:  the  minuscule  state  of  San 
Marino.  In  the  case  of  Chile.  Mr.  Allende. 
although  a  Mandat  did  not  run  for  office  aa 
a  Communlat  with  a  Communist  Party  in 
tow,  or  with  an  avowedly  Communist  pOUti- 
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cal  prognm.  Neither  did  he  win  a  majority 
of  the  vote.) 

Communista  have  always  come  to  power 
through  violent  takeovers.  These  takeovers 
have  always  involved  aeliure  of  power  by  a 
well-onaniaed  and  externally  assisted  mi- 
nority over  an  unorganised  and  unwitting 
majority.  Such  takeovers  consistently  entail 
the  use  of  a  "popular  firont"  of  Communist 
and  non-Communist  elements;  the  estab- 
Ushmmt  of  a  Communist  Party  which  uses 
an  ideological  party  line  to  enforce  internal 
conformity  and  identify  and  eliminate  devi- 
ationists;  the  use  of  camouflage  to  Htfit— 
the  party's  true  intentions  and  full  political 
program:  the  use  of  propaganda  and  disin- 
formation to  manlpulat.f  the  international 
media;  Uie  use  of  violent  and  ruthless  meth- 
ods to  eHmlnat,f  all  organised  on^osition.  in- 
cluding ethnic  minorities,  organised  reli- 
gion. non-govemment-c(mtroUed  media  and 
the  "class  enemy;"  and  finally,  the  use  of 
gradualism  in  the  process  of  eliminating  op- 
position and  implemoitlng  internal  securi- 
ty—«o  that  the  pecvle  do  not  realize  what  Is 
happening  to  them  untfl  it  la  too  late. 

No  Communist  regime  that  has  consoli- 
dated its  power  has  ever  been  overthrown 
and  replaced  by  a  non-Communist  order. 
(The  only  exertion  is  Grenada).  Every 
other  form  of  government  offers  people  the 
chance  to  retain  a  system  of  trial  and  »ror. 
It  is  easy  to  overthrow  a  Shah  or  a  Somosa 
after  trial  has  bem  granted  and  error  per- 
ceived. But  once  oommimism  is  firmly  in 
place,  the  possJMllty  of  trial  and  error  la  no 
m<He. 

A  vote  against  aid  to  the  Freedom  Fight- 
ers is  a  vote  to  consign  Nicaragua  to  an  in- 
definite period  of  no  freedom  of  choice. 

The  human  cost  of  communism  wfldly  ex- 
ceeds most  Americans'  expectations. 

The  numbers  of  people  murdered  by  Com- 
munist regimes  (outside  of  war  deaths)  are 
approximately:  low  estimate.  60  million; 
high  wtlmat.e  (more  accurate  in  light  of 
recmt  scholarship).  150  million. 

The  greatest  tide  of  refugees  in  world  his- 
tory flows  from  Communist  states  to  non- 
Communist  ooec  today  it  comes  from  Ethi- 
opia, Afghanistan.  Indochina,  East  Europe, 
and  Nicaragua.  (During  the  entire  Vietnam 
War  there  was  nary  a  refugee  fleeing  from 
Indochina.  It  was  not  until  ctmmiimiam  tri- 
umphed that  life  became  so  unbearable  that 
people  who  could  withstand  decades  of  war 
fled  to  the  seas). 

Communism  Invented  the  concentration 
camp.  Millions  have  been  imprisoned,  exe- 
cuted, or  worked  and  starved  to  death  in 
these  campa.  Communist  regimes  will  not 
permit  enterprising  Western  reporters  any- 
where near  theae  camps,  so  you  don't  hear 
about  them  (m  the  evening  news. 

Communist  regtanes  recognise  no  restraint 
on  their  absolute  power.  From  this  they  es- 
tablish ideological  falaehciods  as  the  stand- 
ards of  light  and  wrong  and  the  standards 
by  which  devlatlonism  is  measured;  from 
this  stems  the  systematic  denial  of  all  indi- 
vidual htmian  rights. 

The  quality  of  Ufe  always  deteriorates 
imder  communism:  the  militarization  of  so- 
ciety; the  destruction  of  the  consumer  econ- 
omy; the  rationing  of  food;  the  deteriora- 
tion of  existing  housing  and  insufficient 
new  construction  to  meet  population 
growth;  the  destruction  of  medical  care 
through  Isek  of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies (despite  all  the  propaganda  about  free 
universal  medical  care  in  the  UJSJSJi..  for 
example,  a  900-bed  tum>ltal  in  Moscow  gets 
an  altocatlon  of  250  hypodermic  needles  per 
year— a  supply  insufficient  for  one  day  in  a 
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Western  hospital— with  instructions  on  how 
to  straighten  them,  clean  them  and  derust 
them):  me  destruction  of  religion  (in  Russia 
in  1914  Ihere  were  77,000  Orthodox  church- 
es wh^eas  today  in  the  entire  U.SAIi. 
there  afe  only  some  7,000);  the  destruction 
and  political  control  of  education  and  cul- 
ture; th^  rewriting  of  history,  and  the  de- 
structioii  of  monuments  to  the  national  her- 
itage: aid  the  assault  on  family  life  and  pa- 
rental Jurisdiction  over  children. 

Sovie^style  communism  invariable  means 
the  expbrt  of  terrorism,  violence,  and  revo- 
lution to  other  ooimtries.  Soviet  proxy 
states  pfurtldpate  in  an  efficient  division  of 
labor  iiu  this  sphere:  Cubans  as  troops,  Bul- 
garians land  Vietnamese  as  arms  suppUen, 
East  G^mans  as  secret  police  trainers  and 
militant  advisers,  etc 

Since  \t  is  Soviet  and  not  Albanian  proxies 
who  aretpreaent  on  our  continent  today,  it  is 
not  an  Accident  that  the  Communist  Sandi- 
nista  retime  is  an  active  collaborator  in  this 
divlslonpf  labor. 

The  fmndlnlstas  are  Communists.  As  De- 
fense l^inister  Ortega  said:  "Marxism-Len- 
inism lal  the  scientific  doctrine  that  guides 
our  revolution  .  .  .  without  Sandiniamo  we 
cannot  ke  Marxist-Leninist  and  Sandinismo 
without)  Marxism-Tienlniam  cannot  lie  revo- 
luUa 

The  identical  pattern  of  Communist  take- 
over methods,  internal  policies,  and  external 
behavior  is  repeating  itself  in  Nicaragua. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  given  the  vast  evi- 
dence we  have  accumulated,  that  Nicaragua 
is  becoming  another  CXiba. 

Comnunist  regimes,  including  the  Nicara- 
gua regime,  spend  vast  resources  on  disin- 
formation—to deceive  the  international 
media  atid  foreign  political  decision-makers. 

A  priiicipal  goal  is  to  disseminate  false  in- 
formation about  the  nature  of  their  own 
system:  the  principal  disinformation  theme 
of  all  Communist  regimes  is  to  convince 
others  liiat  they  are  not  really  Communist. 

This  Ip  done  in  many  ways  by  the  Suidi- 
nistas  b(it  most  prominently  by  the  "guided 
tour."  Countless  American  visitors  are  taken 
on  this  ^ded  tour  and  see  nice  things  and 
talk  to  I  "average  citizens"  who  tell  them 
what  the  regime  wants  them  to  hear. 

Nobod  y  wants  to  believe  that  be  has  been 
or  can  I  le  fooled.  But  if  Congress  is  to  be- 
lieve the  testimony  of  constituents  and  re- 
porters who  base  their  information  on  the 
"guided  tour,"  Congress  may  as  well  believe 
everything  they  are  told  on  the  identical 
guided  joius  in  Moscow,  Havana.  East  Ger- 
many, ^orth  Korea  or  any  other  totalitar- 

must  decide  whether  it  will 
itional  communism  on  our  con- 
let  it  prosper.  laolatloniats  in  the 
Congretti  may  base  their  opposition  to  the 
adminiaration  on  the  principle  that  other 
coimtrits  should  be  allowed  self-determina- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  in  Nicaragua  today  there 
can  be  ao  self-determination,  because  of  the 
reality  '  of  "foreign-force  deteimlnation." 
The  foieign  force  is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  proses,  otherwise  known  as  the  forces  of 
intemailonal  communism, 

WHl  ^e  Nlcaraguan  people  be  given 
enough  assistance  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  determine  their  future  on  the  basis  of  a 
halancg  of  foreign  forces,  or  will  Congress 
permit  an  imbalance,  an  imbalance  against 
democracy,  an  imbalance  against  any 
system  pf  trial  and  error? 

If  (Totigreas  chooses  to  deny  the  Nlcara- 
guan f nends  of  democracy  a  chance  for  self- 
determkiation,  it  will  be  voting  in  favor  of 
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of  the  Soviet  strategic  of- 
own  continent.* 


TO  SOROKA 
BROTHERS 


AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 


OP  FDnVSTLVAKIA 

nr  TBI  B<  »usx  or  bsprsskhtatives 

Thvnday,  June  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  MUHPHT.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  rebognize  two  extraordinary 
brothers,  w^o  combined,  have  given  50 
years  of  serncx  to  their  chxirch. 

On  June  9.  the  Archprlest  Vladimir 
Soroka.  pastor  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Or- 
thodox Chi^rch,  Ambrldge,  PA.  will  be 
honored  for  having  achieved  a  mile- 
stone in  hu  ministry  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Qhrlstian  Church— the  25th 
anniversary  I  of  his  ordlnatioiL 

The  occasion  seems  impropriate  to 
acknowledge  not  only  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Faiher  Vladimir,  but  those  of 
his  younger  brother,  the  Archprlest 
Igor  Soroka^  pastor  of  St.  Nicholas  Or- 
thodox Ctaruch.  Donora,  PA.  The 
latter  commemorated  his  silver  ordina- 
tion Jubilee  In  1984. 

Pursuing  nis  ministry  to  be  a  "priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchlsedec"  (He- 
brews 7:21)J  each  has  given  a  quarter 
century  tending  the  spiritual  needs 
corporately  and  individually  within  his 
congregatiotL  Indeed,  fostering  spiritu- 
ality in  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Christian  faith  has  held 
preeminence  in  the  priesthoods  of 
both  father*  Vladimir  and  Igor. 

In  additicin  to  serving  the  spiritual 
needs  of  their  congregation,  which  are 
affiliated  with  the  Orthodox  Church 
in  America,  these  brothers  have  made 
significant  contributions  toward 
making  their  faith's  liturgical  music 
available  til  the  faithful  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  efforts  began 
well  before  their  ordinations  in  1959 
and  1960. 

The  Easiem  Orthodox  Christian 
faith  came  to  the  North  American  con- 
tinent in  t)ie  18th  century  via  Rus- 
sians settliiig  on  the  California  coast. 
Later  immigrants  brought  their  faith 
in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries 
from  Oreece,  the  Ukraine  and  Rusda, 
Romania,  Yugoslavia.  Syria,  and  Ar- 
menia, among  others;  each  ethnic 
group  brought  its  liturgical  music  with 
it  for  essentially  the  same  service.  The 
liturgical  tradition  of  the  Orthodox 
Christian  IJaith  dates  to  the  fourth 
century  AID.  and  such  Christian 
Church  fathers  as  Basil  the  Great, 
John  Chry^tom,  and  Gregory  Na- 
zianzus.  The  problem  for  liturgical 
musicians  tn  the  United  States  has 
been  made  more  complex  by  the  fact 
that  responses  of  the  congregation  are 
sung  a  capi]fella  and  not  said. 

Archprieats  Vladimir  and  Igor 
Soroka  are!  among  the  earliest  to  at- 
tempt to  pt-oduce  liturgical  music  for 
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common  worship  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. This  has  meant  adapting  earli- 
er translations  from  Church  Slavonic 
or  Greek  to  contemporary  English, 
composing.  arranging  traditional 
ethnic  melodies  to  contemporary  har- 
mony as  well  as  all  the  chores  entailed 
in  the  editing  of  a  collection  of 
music— all  for  no  remuneration. 

In  much  of  their  work,  they  have 
drawn  on  the  rich  choral  heritage  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  from 
which  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Amer- 
ica gained  autocephaly  in  1970. 

Father  Vladimir  is  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  five  volumes  of 
music  and  Father  Igor,  seven.  They 
have  collaborated  on  several  others. 
On  the  death  of  a  brother  in  the 
priesthood  who  was  to  be  buried  from 
his  parish  in  Ambrldge.  Father  Vladi- 
mir realized  that  the  order  of  service 
for  a  priest's  funeral  was  unavailable 
from  any  single  source  in  English. 
Using  his  own  musical  arrangements 
from  earlier  years,  two  deito,  a  photo- 
copy machine  loaned  by  an  area  hospi- 
tal, two  pairs  of  blunt  scissors  and  a 
great  deal  of  ceUophane  tape,  he  pro- 
duced in  1  night  and  2  days,  booklets 
of  the  service  which  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  in  English  in  the  United 
States. 

The  brothers  are  among  the  seven 
children  of  an  immigrant  priest  and 
his  wife,  the  late  Archprlest  Gregory 
and  Anastasia  Soroka.  Another  broth- 
er, Leonard,  now  deceased,  also  was  a 
priest. 

Father  Vladimir  was  ordained  and 
served  14  of  his  25  years  since  ordina- 
tion in  the  parish  which  his  father 
served  as  pastor  for  35  years— Holy 
Trinity  of  Charleroi.  PA.  Ambrldge  is 
his  second  parish. 

He  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Duquesne  University  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  entered  Duquesne 
shortly  after  high  school  graduation 
in  Charleroi,  but  interrupted  his  edu- 
cation by  volimteering  for  Army  serv- 
ice. He  served  as  a  paratrooper  with 
the  13th  and  82d  Airborne  Divisions 
from  1942-46.  After  graduation  from 
Duquesne,  he  obtained  a  master's 
degree  in  education  from  Columbia 
University  and  taught  music  in  the 
public  schools  for  8  years.  He  also 
served  17  years  as  a  parish  choir  direc- 
tor in  New  Jersey.  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Massachusetts. 

During  his  priesthood,  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  mission 
parish,  conducted  programs  in  liturgi- 
cal music  education  within  the  Arch- 
dioces  of  Pittsburgh  and  has  served  as 
a  trustee  of  St.  Vladimir  Orthodox 
Theological  Seminary,  Crestwood,  NY, 
from  which  he  graduated. 

Father  Igor  graduated  from  St. 
Tlkhon  Seminary.  South  Canaan,  PA. 
and  then  entered  Duquesne  Universi- 
ty. While  attending  Duquesne,  he,  like 
his  brother  Vladimir,  was  a  member  of 
that     university's     Tamburitzans,     a 
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world-traveled  Slavic  cultural  ensem- 
ble. 

He  served  as  a  parish  choir  director 
and  vocal  teacher.  Before  ordiniUlon. 
he  helped  organize  a  male  chorus  of 
Orthodox  Christians  in  the  Pittsburg 
area;  in  1964,  he  organized  and  still  di- 
rects a  choir  of  mixed  voices.  He  has 
served  on  the  music  commission  of  the 
national  church,  conducted  w^wifti 
choral  conferences,  represented  the 
Pittsburgh  Archdiocese  on  the  Metro- 
politan—national— councD  and  trained 
deacons  in  the  Pittsburgh  Archdio- 
cese. He  has  served  his  entire  ministry 
in  the  Donora  Parish.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Donora  Committee  for  the 
Downtown  RenewaL 

Service  to  the  church  is  an  inherent 
trait  in  the  Soroka  family  life.  As  her 
brothers  and  father  before  her.  Zenia 
Soroka  Pecuech  is  a  parish  choir  (tbree- 
tor.  Matthew,  one  of  Father  Igor's 
three  sons,  is  an  engineer  by  vocatloa. 
but  has  been  a  choir  director;  Micliael 
and  Leonard,  sons  of  Father  Vladimir, 
both  are  seminary  graduates  and 
parish  choir  directors.  Leonard  has 
collaborated  on  the  publication  of 
later  English  language  translations 
also  for  use  by  the  worshiper  as  well  as 
better-prepared  choir  singer;  Michael 
is  an  aspirant  to  the  priesthood. 
Thomas,  a  third  son.  is  trained  to 
direct  parish  choirs  but  is  pursuing 
higher  musical  education.  Olga  and 
Irene,  wives  of  Vladimir  and  Igor  re- 
spectively, have  sung  responses  to 
services  with  their  husbands.  In  that 
tradition.  Tamara  Bell  Soroka.  the 
bride  of  B&lchael.  is  a  seminary  gradu- 
ate, a  church  school  teacher,  a  reader 
and  a  singer. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Soroka 
brothers  and  their  families  for  their 
accomplishments  and  their  dedication 
to  serving  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
Christian  faith.* 


COACH  BC/LLEY 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 
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Thunday.  June  8, 1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  speak  today  of  a  man.  a  spe- 
cial man  to  us  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley,  who  left  an  Indelible  mark  on 
all  of  us  fortunate  enough  to  have 
known  him.  I  am  qieaUng  of  George 
Patrick  Malley.  the  legendary  football 
coach  and  athletic  director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara,  who  feU  victim 
to  cancer  at  the  age  of  54. 

For  26  years,  Pat  directed  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Claia  Broncos  on  the 
gridiron,  giving  area  sports  fans  some- 
thing to  cheer  for  on  those  crisp  fall 
afternoons  and  evenings.  It  was  Pat 
Ifolley  who  resurrected  footbaU  at 
Santa  Clara  after  a  6-year  absence.  It 
was  Pat   Malley  who  forged  Santa 
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Clara  students,  faculty,  and  alumni 
into  a  solid  coaliUfm  of  Broooo  boost- 
ers. And  throughout  this  effort,  it  was 
Pat  Malley  who  stressed  that  college 
athletics  was  meant  to  be  enjoyable  as 
weU  as  eduffational,  and  that  his  play- 
ers must  have  fun  out  on  the  playing 
field. 

More  than  Just  a  football  coach.  Pat 
was  as  concerned  with  a  player's  per- 
sonal and  araiiemlc  growth  as  his  atb- 
leUc  talent.  A  dominating  force 
around  the  canunis  as  well  as  the  grid- 
iron. Malley's  concern  for  his  athlete's 
total  development  is  evident  by  the 
fact  that  an  outstanding  93  percent  of 
his  players  graduated,  oompared  with 
the  national  figure  of  65  percent. 

An  Integral  part  of  the  Santa  Clara 
community.  Malley's  association  with 
the  university  spanned  four  decades. 
Following  in  his  father's  footsteps. 
Malley  graduated  from  Santa  Clara 
with  a  history  degree  in  1953.  Six 
years  later,  he  returned  to  his  alma 
mater  as  coach  of  a  revised  and  re- 
vamped f  (wtball  ijrogram.  whi^  he 
quickly  called  "FootbaU  for  Fun." 
Thoui^  the  emphasis  was  on  enjoy- 
mmt  of  sport.  Malley's  intercollegiate 
teams  went  cm  to  win  over  140  games 
during  his  26-year  tenure  as  a  coach. 

His  leadersh^  abilities  were  duly 
recognized.  He  was  three  times  named 
Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  Northern 
California  Sportswrlters  Aasodatkm. 
Several  of  his  players  went  on  to 
become  professimial  stars.  In  1983.  Pat 
received  the  award  he  was  most  proud 
of— his  Induction  Into  the  Unlvoiity 
of  Santa  Clara  Athletic  Hall  of  Fame. 

Overshadowing  his  dominating  pres- 
ence in  athletics  was  the  side  of  Pat 
Malley  that  made  him  stand  out.  that 
special  quality  that  made  him  appear 
like  a  bright  beacon  on  a  dark  ni^t. 
HiB  personality  was  filled  with  com- 
passion and  concern  for  his  fellow 
man.  Pat  always  had  time  for  stu- 
dents—any student— to  talk,  to  listen. 
to  advise,  to  support,  to  encourage.  It 
was  often  said  that  Pat  Malley  had 
two  families:  His  own  and  the  Santa 
Clara  community.  As  a  father  draws 
strength  from  his  children.  Pat  drew 
strength  from  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara.  He  thrived  on  his  woi^  with  the 
school,  and  In  return  he  gave  it  his 
heart 

On  May  18.  1985,  Pat  lost  his  tough- 
est battle  to  cancer.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passing  of  Pat  Malley  signals  the  end 
of  an  institution  in  the  bay  area.  It  Is 
the  end  of  an  era  for  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara.  And  it  is  a  personal  loss 
for  all  of  us  who  called  him  our  friend. 
But  his  legacy  leaves  us  the  gift  of 
love  and  the  hope  that  we  too  can 
leave  the  world  a  better  place.  And 
there  are  so  many  young  people- 
many  who  are  no  longer  so  young— 
who  can  point  to  the  Influence  of 
Coach   Bftalley   as   reason   for   being 
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better  prepared  to  face  the  challenges 
of  life. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  all  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  to  Join 
me  in  honoring  the  memory  of  George 
Patrick  MaUey.« 


EXPANDED  CAPITAL  OWNER- 
SHIP AND  THE  IDEOLOOICAL 
mOH  GROUND 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OPILLIHOU 
nf  TBK  HOUSE  OP  RKPKESDrTATIVSS 

TTiursday.  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  including  the  third  portion  of  a 
series  of  discussions  on  the  concept  of 
expanded  capital  ownership.  Today's 
material  is  a  continuation  of  Professor 
Eldelburg's  analysis  of  the  true  nature 
of  Bdandsm  and  why  it  is  antithetical 
to  freedom  and  real  economic  Justice. 
His  essay  is  not  only  imdghtful,  but 
provocative  as  well,  and  I  recommend 
it  highly  to  each  of  my  coUeagues. 
The  material  f  oUows: 

EooKOMic  JmncE  A  Quxsnoii  op 

TkAmcxmnHT  TiuTH 

(By  Paul  Eidelberg) 

TMKt  n— Tmt  IfSAMIllO  OP  MARXISM 

Omtnut,  now,  the  Communiat  Manifesto, 
written  by  ICarx  and  Engels  In  1848  when 
Marx  was  thirty  yean  old.  "A  specter  is 
haunting  Europe— the  specter  of  omnmu- 
nlsm."  These  opentng  and  ominous  words  of 
the  preamUe  are  soon  followed  by  the  more 
familiar  statement-  "The  history  of  aU  hith- 
erto existing  sodety  Is  the  history  of  class 
struggles"  (7).  The  fliat  thing  to  be  noted  is 
that  these  words  of  the  Manifesto  implicitly 
deny  the  existence  of  a  common  good,  a 
comprehensive  good  transcending  the  Inter- 
eats  of  any  particular  class  of  society.  Of 
oouise,  and  as  Marx  explains  In  The 
Oennan  Ideology  written  two  years  earlier, 
"each  new  class  which  puts  itself  In  the 
place  of  one  ruling  before  It.  is  compelled, 
merely  in  order  to  carry  through  its  aim,  to 
represent  Its  Intereat  as  the  common  inter- 
est of  all  the  members  of  society,  put  in  an 
ideal  form:  it  will  give  lU  Ideas  the  form  of 
univemaity.  and  represent  than  as  the  only 
rational,  universally  valid  ones."  In  other 
words,  such  notions  as  the  "common  good," 
"Justice,"  and  "mormllty,"  are  merely  articu- 
lations of  the  material  interests  of  the 
ruling  class. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  Is  this.  If  the 
history  of  all  hitherto  existing  society  is  the 
history  of  class  struggles,  then  the  funda- 
mental fact  about  human  society  is  conflict, 
class  conflict.  This  means  that  force,  not 
reason.  Is  the  Arnifamit  principle  of  human 
history.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Manifesto, 
reason  is  a  product  of  the  flux  of  history: 

"Does  it  require  deep  intuition  to  compre- 
hend that  man's  ideas,  views,  conceptions,  in 
(me  word,  man's  consciousness,  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  conditions  of  his 
material  existence,  in  his  social  relations, 
and  In  his  social  life? 

"What  else  does  the  history  of  ideas  prove 
than  that  intellectual  production  changes 
its  character  In  proportion  as  material  pro- 
duction Is  changed?  The  ruling  Ideas  of  each 
age  have  ever  been  the  Ideas  of  its  ruling 
class."  (36). 
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This  blstoricism  or  relativism  in  the  Mani- 
festo mf  rely  reiterates  the  teaching  of  The 
Oermad  Ideology,  wherein  Marx  maintains 
that  "tne  'inward  nature'  of  men,  as  well  as 
their  'consciousness'  of  it.  'Le.'  their 
'reason.^  has  at  all  times  been  an  historical 
product^"  Furthermore  the  "inward  nature" 
of  men.  as  well  as  their  understanding  of 
their  nature,  has  always  corresponded  to 
"external  compulsion."  whether  economic 
or  social  (113).  From  this  it  may  be  inferred 
that,  at  least  until  Marx,  men  have  never 
possessed  genuine  Insight  or  intellectual  de- 
tachment: they  have  never  been  enable  of 
transcending  the  ideas  or  Interests  of  their 
particular  class  or  society.  Hence  it  would  be 
foolish  Ito  appeal  to  men's  reason  over 
against  Uieir  interests.  Not  that  reason  is 
utterly  knpotent  It  Is  simply  that  ideas  can 
only  be: effective  when  they  correspond  to 
or  reinforce  the  material  or  historical  inter- 
ests of  gien.  meaning  the  Interests  of  their 
class.  This  is  why  the  Manifesto 
to  the  proletariat.  In  the  f  amil- 
of  the  "peroration": 
le  ruling  rlawes  tremble  at  a  com- 
munist revolution.  The  proletarians  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains.  They  have 
a  world  to  win.  Worldngmen  of  all  Countries 
unite!" 

It  woidd  be  a  mistake  to  think,  therefore, 
that  Ma^  intends  the  Manifesto  to  create 
any  tension  between  men's  opinions  and  in- 
terests gy  appealing  to  men's  reason.  The 
appeal  |is  primarily  to  men's  passions, 
wherefote  the  Manifesto's  scathing  denun- 
ciation 4>d  vilification  of  the  bourgeoisie: 

"The  fourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the 
upperhatid.  has  put  an  end  to  all  feudal,  pa- 
triarchi4.  idyllic  relations.  It  has  pitilessly 
torn  asunder  the  mostly  feudal  ties  that 
bound  man  to  his  'natural  superiors,'  and 
has  left  .remaining  no  other  nexus  between 
man  and  man  than  naked  self-interest,  than 
callous  'cash  payment.'  ...  In  one  word,  for 
exploitailon.  veUed  by  religious  and  political 
lllusional  it  has  substituted  naked,  shame- 
less, dir^,  brutal  exploitation."  (9-10) 

This  vilification  of  the  bourgeoisie— and  I 
have  only  chosen  one  of  the  many  equally 
ry  passages— stands  in  striking 
contras^to  the  Declaration's  denunciation 
of  the  nitish  King,  a  denunciation  which, 
though  bnpassioned,  is  encompassed  by  a 
preamble  and  a  peroration  cast  in  the  lan- 
guage of  civility  and  even  of  reverence.  The 
explanaiion  has  already  been  suggested:  (1) 
The  D^daration  affirms  the  primacy  of 
reason;  the  Manifesto  the  primacy  of  force. 
(2)  The  Declaration  admowledges  the  exist- 
ence of  universal  moral  standards  to  which 
ot>e  maji  appeal  over  and  against  conflicting 
class  interests.  Its  principles  thus  allow  for 
the  possibility  of  diminishing  or  transcend- 
ing cla4  conflict  by  replacing  "class  con- 
sdousn^"  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  or  more  comprehensive  good— this, 
to  be  aihieved  through  moral  suasion.  In 
contrast^  the  Manifesto  seeks  to  replace  con- 
sciousn«s  of  a  common  good  (which  it  iden- 
tifies as(  the  intellectual  production  of  the 
ruling  c^)  with  class  conadousneas,  more 
preciself ,  with  proletarian  class  conscious- 
ness, in-order  to  intensify  class  conflict  to 
the  poitit  of  revolutionary  violence.  This 
helps  to  explain  the  inflammatory  rhetoric 
of  the  I  [anlf esto  vls-a-vIs  the  urbane  rheto- 
ric of  tli  e  Declaration. 

Accon  Ingly,  it  wotild  be  a  grave  error  to 
regard  t  le  Communist  Manifesto  as  a  philo- 
sophical critique  of  bourgeois  society,  a  cri- 
tique animated  by  a  quest  for  truth.  Were 
that  thg  case,  the  Manifesto  would  have 
been  Inljended  to  change  men's  ideas  or  con- 
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sdousness  through  criticism.  But  as  Marx 
wrote  in  The  Oennan  Ideology,  "all  forms 
and  products  pf  consciousness  cannot  be  dis- 
solved by  mehtal  criticism  (such  as  by  ap- 
peals to  univekial  ideals  or  moral  principles] 
.  .  .  but  only  iby  the  practical  overthrow  of 
the  actual  sodUl  relations  which  gave  rise  to 
the  idealistic  humbug; .  .  .  not  criticism  but 
revolution  is]  the  driving  force  of  histo- 
ry. .  .  ."  (28-»).  The  purpose  of  criticism  is 
not  to  correct!  error  or  to  dissuade  men  from 
persisting  in  the  doing  of  injustice  (as  was 
the  case  of  those  petitions  for  redress  men- 
tioned in  the  pedaratlon).  To  the  ctmtrary, 
Marxist  critlqtam— and  this  Is  true  of  com- 
munist criticism  today— is  a  weapon  of  class 
war.  It  was  a  "young"  Marx  who  wrote  in 
1843,  this  time  in  his  CrtUque  of  Hegel's 
Phflosophy  of  Law: 

".  .  .  critic^n  is  not  a  passion  of  the  head, 
but  the  head  pf  a  passion.  It  Is  not  a  lancet, 
but  a  weapon.  Its  object  is  an  enemy  It 
wants  not  to  refute  but  to  destroy.  .  .  .  (It] 
is  no  longer  an  end  in  itself  but  simply  a 
means.  Its  essential  pathos  is  Indignation, 
its  essential  task,  denunciation." 

This  suggesb  that  Marxism  is  not  truth— 
but  power-onented,  which  may  be  seen 
more  clearly  ^  the  following  passage  of  the 
CMtique  of  Htgel: 

"Material  fttrce  must  be  overthrown  by 
material  forc^.  But  theory  also  beccnnes  a 
material  for^  once  It  has  gripped  the 
mniiBfe,  Theofy  is  capable  of  gripping  the 
masses  when  lit  demonstrates  ad  hominem. 
and  it  demonstrates  ad  hominem  when  it  be- 
comes radical]"  (357) 

This  is  far  m>m  showing  "a  decent  respect 
to  the  opinions  (le.  the  reason]  of  man- 
kind." But  then,  Marxism  Is  addressed  not 
to  mankind,  but  to  the  "masses."  Addressed 
to  the  msmfcii  Marxist  "theory"  demon- 
strates ad  hominem  when  it  appeals  to 
men's  passionb  and  interests  rather  than  to 
their  intellecf  or  reason.  Given,  moreover, 
its  power-oriSntation,  Marxism,  or  rather 
true  Marxists!  must  incite  the  massrs  to  rev- 
olutionary vldlence,  for  in  this  way  only  can 
they  confirm  the  doctrine  that  "revolution 
is  the  driving^  force  of  history."  Marxism  Is 
thus  to  be  ikderstood  as  a  self-fulfilling 
theory  animated  not  by  the  will  to  truth, 
but  by  the  wQl  to  man's  supremacy  over 
truth.  I 

We  can  now  better  understand  Marx's 
statement  that  "criticism  is  no  longer  an 
end  in  itself  ^lat  simply  a  means,"  a  means 
of  denundatian.  This  Is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  writiien  or  the  q>oken  word  is  not  a 
vehlde  for  tbk  quest  and  communication  of 
truth  but  ratfier  a  mere  instrument  for  de- 
stroying one's  advenarlM.  Lenin  put  it  this 
way:  "My  w<Ms  were  calculated  to  evoke 
hatred.  avera(on,  and  contempt  .  .  .  not  to 
convince  but  ito  break  up  the  ranks  of  the 
opponents,  nqt  to  correct  an  opponent's  mis- 
)y  him .  .  ."  The  words  are 
belongs  the  thought, 
simply  the  dlsdple— one  of 
)les— of  BCarx,  the  distinctive 
Marx,  not  the  so«alled  "young"  or  "early" 
Marx  who  of  late  has  been  tendentloualy 
transformed  Into  an  innocuous  humanist  by 
revisionists  and  so-called  neo-Marxists. 
What  is  most  distinctive  of  Marx,  so  evident 
in  the  very  violence  of  his  rhetoric  (the 
principles  of  ^hich  are  studiously  employed 
by  Communist  leaders  today).  Is  the  doc- 
trine of  revoutlon,  of  economic  class  con- 
flict, meaninif  dvil  war.  as  the  pr(K>elling 


take,  but  to 
Lenin's;  to 

But  Lenin 
the  truest 


and  even  progressive  force  of  history.  Stated 
another  way:  what  constitutes  Marx's 
unique  contrttnition  to  the  history  of  politi- 
cal thought  1 1  that  he  incorporated  into  a 
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philosophy  of  history  the  Machiavellian 
principle  of  the  primacy  of  force  over  per- 
suasion In  human  affairs.  It  is  to  ttiis  doc- 
trine of  force  or  violence  that  we  must  trace 
the  subordination  of,  Indeed,  the  contempt 
for  truth  In  Marxist  rhetoric,  and,  with  the 
contempt  for  truth,  the  cynical  use  and 
abuse  of  morality. 

Given  the  primacy  of  force  or  of  class  con- 
flict on  the  one  hand,  and  the  denial  of  a 
common  good  on  the  other,  Marx  in  effect 
renders  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat 
comparable  to  two  species  wiilch,  in  relation 
to  each  other,  are  beyond  morality.  Hence  it 
would  be  Sfi  atisurd  to  condemn  the  former 
for  exploiting  the  latter  as  it  would  to  con- 
demn wolves  for  devouring  sheep.  Yet  Marx 
takes  the  side  of  those  he  calls  the  op- 
pressed and  denounces  their  oppressors.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  denimclation  is  the 
"essential  task"  of  Marxist  criticism.  That 
criticism  is  philosophically  armed  propagan- 
da designed  to  inflame  the  proletariat  by 
demonstrating,  ad  hominem.  that  their 
ideas  and  values,  being  nothing  more  than 
the  ideas  and  values  of  their  oppressors, 
serve  only  the  "seUish"  interests  of  the 
bourgeoisie  to  the  detriment  of  the  proletar- 
iat's own  class  interests.  Here  Marx  poses  as 
a  moralist  precisely  because  the  proletariat 
are  themselves  moralists.  He  uses  morality 
to  overthrow  morality.  Or,  wtiat  is  to  say 
the  same,  he  turns  the  language  of  morality 
against  itself  (Just  as  communist  leaders 
turn  the  language  of  democracy  against 
itself). 

Not  for  a  moment,  however.  Is  Marx  un- 
aware of  the  paradoxical  nature  of  his  de- 
nunciation of  bourgeois  oppression— para- 
doxical if  only  because  oppression  is  of  the 
very  essence  (the  propelling  force)  of  histo- 
ry. From  this  one  mi^t  even  conclude  that 
to  oppress  is  to  be  human,  which  further 
suggests  that  to  be  human  is  to  t>e  evil  or 
malevolent.  But  unliiie  Machiavelli.  Marx 
did  not  regard  malevolence  as  Intrinsic  to 
men's  "inward  nature."  Rather,  it  was  a  con- 
sequence of  the  penury  of  external  nature: 
nature  at  large  did  not  of  Itself  provide  for 
men's  needs,  the  satisfaction  of  which  ne- 
cessitated a  division  of  labor  which  In  turn 
engendered  class  antsgonlsm  and  oppres- 
sion. Thanks  to  modem  sdenoe,  however, 
and  to  the  technological  and  industrial  ac- 
complishments of  Iwurgeois  sodety,  the 
penury  of  nature  was  in  process  of  being 
overcome,  and  would  finally  be  overcome 
-under  the  dispensation  of  a  Communist  sod- 
ety. That  overcoming  would  mark  man's 
total  conquest  of  nature,  Induding  himself 
as  part  of  nature. 

Clearly,  for  Marx  man  has  no  "nature." 
Indeed,  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  have  no 
nature,  no  permanent  nature.  Man  is  to  be 
defined  not  as  homo  ratlonalls  but  as  homo 
faber.  and  in  the  most  radical  sense.  For 
man  is  his  own  maker  and  wiU  consdously 
become  his  own  maker  in  complete  freedom 
from  morality  or  from  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nature's  God.  Morality,  in  which 
Marx  sees  the  traditional  tension  between 
the  individual  and  sodety,  hence  unhappi- 
ness,  will  disappear,  and  in  its  place  there 
will  emerge  a  new  sodety,  a  Communist  so- 
dety in  which  man  will  be  a  fully  "consdous 
spedes-being,  that  is,  a  being  which  is  relat- 
ed to  its  species  as  to  its  own  essence  or  is 
related  to  itself  as  a  q^edes  being."  Until 
then,  we  must  condude.  perhaps  to  the  con- 
sternation of  neo-BCarxists.  men  will  be  less 
than  human.  But  this  means  that,  in  the 
name  of  an  incredibly  remote  if  not  impossi- 
ble but  in  any  event  questionable  human- 
Ion.  Marx  degrades  and  dehumanises  men 
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of  the  past,  of  the  present,  snd.  for  that 
matter,  of  the  foreseeable  future. 

Here  we  see  why  Marxism  Justifies  the 
ruthless  sacrific  of  men  living  today,  men 
who,  at  this  stage  of  history,  are  only  partly 
human.  Lenin  was  therefore  correct  In  re- 
garding Marxism  as  a  "panegyric  on  violent 
revolutioiL"  Indeed.  Marx's  eschatology,  bis 
materialistic  phUosophy  of  history  Is.  for  all 
practical  piupooes.  a  doctrine  of  permanent 
revolution,  a  doctrine  wliich  cannot  but 
Issue  in  periodic  violence,  terror,  and  tyran- 
ny. 

To  say  as  Marx  does  in  his  Critique  of 
Hegel's  Pliilosophy  of  Law  that  "man  is  the 
highest  essei>ce  of  man"  (364)  is  to  ddfy 
man.  But  inasmuch  as  the  essence  of  this 
deified  man.  his  "species  consdousneas." 
will  not  come  into  existence  until  the  end  of 
history,  then,  at  least  until  that  far-off 
time,  Marxist  rulers,  consdous  that  man  is 
his  own  maker,  may  make  and  «<««potf  of 
men  as  they  will,  unbound  by  any  law. 
Lenin  spoke  as  a  true  dlsdple  of  Marx  In 
saying:  'The  sdentific  coitcept,  dictatorship 
.  .  .  means  neither  more  nor  leas  than  un- 
limited power  resting  directly  on  force,  not 
limited  by  anything,  nor  restrained  by  any 
laws  or  any  absolute  rules.  Nothing  else  but 
that." 

In  BCarx  we  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from 
the  statesmen  of  the  Dedaratkm  of  Inde- 
pendence, nay,  more,  from  the  fundamental 
prlndples  of  Western  civlUzation.  Tills  said. 
let  us  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  assertion 
of  Zbigniew  Brxeainski  that:  "Marxism  not 
only  provided  Russia  with  a  global  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  but  infused  it  with  a  uni- 
versal perspective  derived  from  ethical  con- 
cerns not  unlike  those  stimulated  in  the 
West  by  the  religious  and  liberal  traditions. 

That  a  poUtlcal  sdentist  like  Professor 
Btzezinski  could  so  distort  the  nature  of 
Marxism  on  the  one  hand,  and  thereby  ob- 
scure its  fundamental  antagonism  to  the 
traditions  of  Western  dvilization  on  the 
other,  is  cause  for  profound  concern.  That 
he  could  hold  the  position  of  National  Secu- 
rity Adviser  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  requiring  a  dear-eyed  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  nature  and  global 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  Union— and  at  the 
same  time  be  reputed  a  "hawk"— is  a  terri- 
ble commentary  on  how  far  America  has 
drifted  from  the  t^^hiny  of  her  founding 
fathers.  But  all  this  la  a  reflection  on  hl^ier 
education  in  the  United  States.  Brxeslnaki's 
understanding  of  Marxism,  by  no  means 
confined  to  himself,  has  heli>ed  undermine 
the  wm  and  determination  of  the  United 
States  to  arrest  the  advance  Soviet  commu- 
nism throughout  the  world.  Unless  his  erro- 
neoua  t«>chinga  are  quickly  rectified  In  the 
colleges  and  untvenltlea  of  this  country  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  no  longer  be  re- 
flected In  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  one  may  well  fear  for  the  survival  of 
freedom  and  dvlllty  everywhere,* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
KELLOGO  SUPPLY,  INC. 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUPOaKIA 
IN  TBI  HOUSI  OF  BZPHXSOfTATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  9, 198S 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Kellogg  Supply. 
Inc.  of  Carson.  CA.  which  will  shortly 
be  celebrating  Its  60th  annivosary. 
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Founded  in  1925,  by  H.  Clay  Kellogg 
as  the  DBA  Kellogg  Supply  Co..  the 
company  purchased  sewage  sludge 
from  drying  beds  of  Los  Angeles  City 
and  County  agencies,  and  created  fer- 
tilizer for  the  agricultural  areas  of 
southern  California.  As  the  years 
passed  and  the  post-year  boom  hit 
southern  California  and  the  rural 
areas  changed  to  urban  areas,  the  Kel- 
logg Supply  Co.  changed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  market.  In  1953. 
Kellogg  Supply  Co.  purchased  the 
Globe  Fertilizer  Co.  and  became  the 
Kellogg  Globe  Fertilizer  Co.  The  com- 
pany, now  known  as  Kellogg  Supply. 
Inc.  sells  to  more  retail  nurseries  and 
landscape  contractors  than  any  other 
fertilizer  company  in  the  southern 
Calif  omla  area. 

Sixty  years  is  a  remarkable  period  of 
time  for  a  company  to  survive  in  such 
a  demanding  and  competitive  industry. 
Kellogg  Supply  Co..  however,  has  not 
merely  survived— it  has  grown  and 
prospered  and  assumed  an  imdl^uted 
position  of  leadership.  This  tremen- 
dous success  story  is  a  testament  to 
the  vision  and  foresight  of  the  Kellogg 
family,  who  pioneered  the  marketing 
of  organic  fertlllzets  and  soil  ammd- 
ments  long  before  these  products  cap- 
tured the  public's  imagination  as  a 
result  of  the  ecological  and  environ- 
mental crises. 

Kellogg  has  not  only  been  successful 
because  of  foresight,  but  also  because 
of  the  exceptional  quality  of  their 
products.  In  fact,  the  company  prides 
Itself  on  the  fact  that  quality  prod- 
ucts, outstanding  service,  qualified 
personnel  and  mllghtened  manage- 
ment have  been  the  keys  to  its  success. 

If  Kellogg  Supply.  Inc.  continues 
along  the  successful  ways  that  have 
led  them  to  proq>er  over  these  last  60 
years,  it  wiU  continue  to  proqwr  for 
many  years  to  come.  My  wife.  Lee. 
Joins  me  in  wishing  Kellogg  Supply, 
Inc.  and  the  entire  Kellogg  family  con- 
tinued success  and  all  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


A  BILL  ON  GRADUATE  MEDICAL 
EDUCATION 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


nr 


orcALiPoawxA 
BOUSZ  or  BCPSBgirrATITIS 
TTiursday,  June  6,  19SS 


•  Mr.  WAZBiAN.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  will 
revamp  the  way  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid pay  teaching  hospitals  for  gradu- 
ate medical  education.  The  principal 
objecthres  of  this  bill  are:  First,  to 
maintain  an  appropriate  level  of  sup- 
port by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  for 
residency  programs;  second,  to  pro- 
mote residency  programs  In  primary 
care;  third,  to  enhance  primary  care 
training  by  encouraging  hospitals  to 
place  residoats  in  ambulatMy  settings. 
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Ineludlnc  HMO's;  fourth,  to  close  the 
current  open-ended  nature  of  Medi- 
care's cost  reimbursement  rules;  fifth, 
to  simidlfy  the  Intricate  and  complex 
cost  allocation  rules  eurrenUy  used  in 
the  Medicare  Program;  sixth,  to  en- 
courage other  third  piirty  payers  to 
contribute  their  fair  share  to  the  costs 
of  graduate  medical  education;  sev- 
enth, to  assure  that  foreign  medical 
graduate  residents  meet  acceptable 
standards  of  oompetenoe:  and  cdghth. 
to  make  these  revisimis  in  a  manner 
that  avoids  abrupt  shifts  in  policy  that 
might  be  harmful  to  teaching  institu- 
tions or  to  beneficiaries'  access  to 
quality  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation plays  a  vital  role  in  present  day 
medicine  and  warrants  omtinued  Fed- 
eral support  Graduate  medical  educa- 
tion Is  the  training  ground  for  phjmi- 
dans.  It  not  only  provides  assurance  of 
an  adequate  suivly  of  physidans  who 
meet  aooQ>table  standards  of  compe- 
tence; it  also  provides  the  basis  for 
(xmtinued  enhancemwit  in  the  quality 
and  scyhisticatlon  of  medical  practice. 
Both  of  these  inure  to  the  bmef it  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  and 
all  of  our  dtiwns.  While  in  training, 
residents  also  provide  patient  care 
under  the  supervitaton  of  qualified  phy- 
sicians and.  in  many  areas  and  institu- 
tions, are  an  imptvtant  component  in 
making  sure  that  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid beneficiaries  have  access  to  appro- 
priate health  care. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  need  to  re- 
affirm our  conmitment  to  graduate 
medical  education,  we  need  to  recog- 
nise that  the  current  retrospective 
cost  reimbursanent  rules  used  in  the 
Medicare  Program  to  pay  for  graduate 
medical  education,  and  the  diverse 
rules  used  in  Medicaid,  are  badly  in 
need  of  refonn.  Under  the  current 
rules.  Medicare  pays  its  share  of  what- 
ever hospitals  spoid  for  resident  sti- 
pends and  fringe  benefits,  for  the  sala- 
ries and  expenses  of  supervisory  physi- 
cians and  other  personnel,  and  for  ad- 
ministrative overhead.  There  are  no 
restraints  on  the  number,  type,  or 
length  of  residency  programs  and  no 
restrictions  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  on  the  supporting  activities.  The 
rules  are  complex,  to  the  pohit  of 
being  virtually  impossible  to  under- 
stand, and  provide  no  incentive  for 
hospitals  to  be  efficient  in  the  way 
they  manage  residency  programs. 

Even  more  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  the  current  rules  ignore 
the  effects  which  this  support  has  on 
the  specialty  distribution  of  physi- 
cians. The  amount  of  Medicare  sup- 
port for  direct  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation, which  is  nearly  $1  billion  this 
year,  is  far  greater  than  the  sums  the 
Federal  Government  spends  on  the 
programs  under  title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  Yet  as  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment learned  at  a  recent  hearing  on 
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this  is4ie,  the  Medicare  payment  rules 
foster  vioentlves  for  specialty  and  sub- 
spedaliy  training  that  run  diametri- 
dilly  apposite  to  the  health  profes- 
sions nolides  that  Congress  has  pro- 
moted )under  title  vn.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  tetional  consensus,  and  an  ex- 
plicit congressional  policy,  that  we 
need  ntore  phjrsicians  trained  in  pri- 
mary care,  the  financial  incentives  in 
the  Bftdlcare  support  for  graduate 
medical  education  discourage  primary 
care  r^dendes  and  encourage  ex- 
tended! residency  programs  in  other 
specialties  and  subspecialties  that  gen- 
erate sabstantial  patient  care  revenues 
for  thei  hospitals  and  teaching  physi- 
cians.  I 

Thir4  party  payers  have  traditional- 
ly recdpiized  that  graduate  medical 
educatipnal  Is  an  integral  and  legiti- 
mate nut  of  hospital  care  and  have 
been  lulling  to  share  in  its  costs.  How- 
ever, tl^e  lack  of  dear  direction  in  our 
reimbittsement  polides,  the  lack  of 
firm  data  on  how  these  polides  are 
being  Ifnplemented,  the  rapidly  rising 
costs  o|  hospital  care,  and  the  growing 
oversu^ly  of  physicians  have  all 
caused  imany  payers  to  question  their 
continijlng  support  of  these  programs 
in  the  aune  manner  as  in  the  past. 

Change  is  needed.  However,  change 
must  r#cognize  the  concerns  of  teach- 
ing ho^itals  and  other  interested  par- 
ties, ud  must  deal  with  identified 
problems  in  the  current  payment 
metho<iology.  A  new  system  should 
not  imtrase  highly  restrictive  regula- 
tions tl|at  mandate  how  graduate  med- 
ical edtication  programs  are  to  be  de- 
signed pmd  administered.  In  addition, 
major  ihanges  in  the  current  system 
of  paj^ent  should  be  done  in  a 
manned  which  gives  hospitals,  resi- 
dents and  teaching  physicians  advance 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
without  impairing  the  availability  or 
quality  of  care  for  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid b^ef idaries. 

The  idminlstration  recognizes  that 
the  cui  rent,  open-ended,  retrospective 
cost  reimbursement  rules  do  not  pro- 
vide anj  incentive  for  hospitals  to  be  ef- 
fident.  The  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  recently  published  a 
proposed  regulation  that  would  freeze 
Medicare  payments  for  graduate  medi- 
cal edtication  at  1984  levels.  Not  only 
Is  this  clumsy  attempt  unlikely  to  en- 
courage more  effldent  behavior,  it 
also  igaores  the  adverse  effects  which 
the  current  rules  have  on  our  man- 
power goals.  Its  only  objective  is  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

My  bill  represents  an  alternative  ap- 
proach] Recognizing  that  Medicare 
suppori  will  necessarily  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  size  and  shape  of 
graduate  medical  education,  whether 
Intentional  or  not,  I  have  tried  to 
make  4ure  that  the  impact  Is  as  com- 
patible as  possible  with  the  Congress 
goal  of,  promoting  training  in  primu7 
care. 
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Under  thil  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
calculate,  f  of  each  hospital,  an  average 
amount  forja  full-time  resident  in  an 
approved  residency  program.  This  "ap- 
proved full-ttime  equivalent  amount" 
would  be  bstoed  on  the  historical  costs 
paid  to  eacgi  hospital  under  Medicare 
for  graduate  medical  education  in  a 
base  period,  updated  to  the  present  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Once  this 
average  ambunt  was  established,  the 
approved  FtE  amount  would  be  set  in 
subsequent  years  by  updating  the 
amount  anmially  by  the  CPI.  This  ap- 
proach would  replace  the  current  cost 
accounting  knd  cost  allocation  rules 
used  by  Medicare.  It  would  effectively 
dose  the  cufrent  open-ended  nature  of 
Medicare  subport.  would  facilitate  the 
inu)lementaiion  of  the  polides  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  and  would  greatly 
sinu>llfy  th4  administration  of  Medi- 
care suppoijt  payments  for  both  the 
hoQ>itals  and  the  managers  of  the 
Medicare  Pygram.  The  application  of 
the  improved  FTE  amount  would  be 
phased  in.  beginning  with  each  hospi- 
tal's cost  reporting  year  starting  on  or 
after  Octob^  1, 1985. 

In  order  a>  simplify  further  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  to  make 
it  easier  for  program  directors  and 
others  to  plan  and  manage  their  pro- 
grams, and]  to  facilitate  monltortaig 
and  revisiohs  in  the  new  payment 
methodology,  the  i4>proved  FTE 
amount  would  be  treated  on  a  uniform 
July  1  throtigh  June  30  cyde  for  all 
hospitals.  T^  is  the  same  cyde  that 
is  currently  I  used  for  virtually  all  resi- 
dency programs.  Using  it  would,  In 
particular,  greatly  facilitate  a  more 
rigorous  and  accurate  calculation  of 
full-time  equivalent  residents.  A 
straightforward  formula  would  allow 
hospitals  that  have  cost  reporting 
years  that  straddle  two  such  residency 
cydes  to  determine  the  allowable  pay- 
ment amount  for  their  particular  cost 
reporting  y4ar  and  to  uiportion  that 
amount  properly  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid. 

Primary  care  residency  programs 
would  be  promoted  by  applsing  a 
weighting  factor  to  the  different  types 
of  residencies.  Thus,  a  resident  in  a 
primary  ca^  residency  would  count 
more  heavil^,  in  the  calculation  of  the 
full  time  equivalent  residents  at  the 
hospital,  than  would  residents  in  other 
specialties  and  subspecialties.  Primary 
care  resideiides  would  be  defined  as 
those  in  the  first  3  years  of  residency 
training  in  family  medicine,  general 
internal  mejUcine.  and  pediatrics,  and 
up  to  2  yearn  of  gradiiate  medical  edu- 
cation in  piBllc  health  and  preventive 
medicine  and  in  geriatric  medicine. 
Since  there  are  no  residency  programs 
in  geriatric  medicine  currently  ap- 
proved by  the  Accreditation  Commis- 
sion on  Graduate  Medical  Education, 
the  Secretary  would  be  empowered  to 
recognize  aiid  approve  such  programs 
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for  purposes  of  Implementing  this  bill. 
All  other  residencies,  whether  they 
were  In  the  first  3  years  of  other  spe- 
cialties or  were  in  specialty  or  subspe- 
cialty training  beyond  the  first  3 
years,  would  be  counted  less  heavely. 
This  would  create  financial  disincen- 
tive for  hospitals  to  conduct  such  resi- 
dency programs.  The  weighting  fac- 
tors used  for  this  purpose  would  be 
smaU  at  first,  but  would  gradually  in- 
crase  over  4  years  In  order  to  give 
greater  emphasis  to  the  weighting 
factor,  while  giving  residents  and  hos- 
pitals time  to  adjust  to  them. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  ap- 
proach would  not  dictate  to  the  hospi- 
tals what  amounts  they  should  pay  to 
any  resident  or  group  of  residents,  or 
how  they  should  allocate  these  re- 
sources among  the  various  specialty 
programs  at  their  institutions.  The  biU 
would  simply  set  economic  incentives 
that  are  compatible  with  out  national 
health  manpower  goals  and  seek  to 
overcome  the  other  economic  Incen- 
tives that  work  to  the  deteriment  of 
those  goals. 

In  furtherance  of  this  goal  the  bill 
would  provide  for  larger  reductions  in 
Federal  support  for  residents  who  are 
In  training  beyond  the  first  year  of 
board  eligibility  of  5  years,  whichever 
came  first.  Support  for  these  residen- 
cies would  be  more  rapidly  reduced  to 
fifty  percent  of  the  hospital's  average 
YTE  amount.  It  Is  my  expectation  that 
this  would  be  an  adequate  level  of  sup- 
port to  assure  that  such  programs 
remain  available  In  a  sufficient 
niunber  and  that  the  quality  of  such 
programs  could  be  maintained.  It  is 
also  my  expectation  that  the  amount 
of  Federal  support  would  be  augment 
by  other  existing  sources  of  revenue 
such  as  payments  to  a  faculty  practice 
plan  for  patient  care  services  or,  possi- 
bly, other  payments  to  the  hospital 
for  patient  care. 

Under  the  bill,  blocks  of  time  devot- 
ed to  laboratory  research,  in  particu- 
lar, should  not  be  counted.  Only  the 
time  which  a  resident  spends  in  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  patient  care 
would  be  counted  toward  determining 
the  full-time  equivalents.  While  this  is 
nominally  the  current  Medicare 
policy,  it  would  be  my  intention  that  it 
be  more  closely  monitored  for  compli- 
ance. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  encourage  hos- 
pitals to  make  sure  that  residents,  par- 
ticularly those  in  primary  care  pro- 
grams, get  a  broad  range  of  the  most 
appropriate  educational  experiences. 
Therefore,  the  bUl  makes  it  clear  that 
all  time  spent  providing  patient  care 
services,  whether  in  the  inpatient  set- 
ting or  in  various  ambulatory  settings 
such  as  outpatient  clinics  or  HMO's, 
would  be  counted  toward  the  full  time 
equivalents.  The  bill,  in  fact,  provides 
for  some  financial  incentives  for  hospi- 
tals to  use  such  settings. 
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The  amount  which  a  hospital  re- 
ceives under  Medicare  and  imder  Med- 
icaid would  depend  on  the  proportion 
of  Its  total  inpatient  days  of  care  rep- 
resented by  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pa- 
tients. Thus,  to  determine  its  payment 
amount,  the  hospital  would  simply  de- 
termine its  full  time  equivalent  resi- 
dents, coimting  the  proportion  of  time 
spent  in  providing  patient  care  and  ap- 
plying the  weighting  factors  discussed 
above.  The  number  of  fiill  time  equiva- 
lents would  then  be  multiplied  by  the 
approved  full  time  equivalent  amount 
discussed  above,  to  determine  an  ag- 
gregate approved  amount  for  the  hos- 
pital's cost  reporting  year.  The  aggre- 
gate approved  amoimt  would  then  be 
multiplied  by  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Inpatient  case  load  to  determine 
the  payment  amounts  under  each  of 
those  two  programs. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  al- 
though reliable  data  are  virtually  non- 
existent, there  are  considerable  vari- 
ations among  hospitals  in  the  costs 
they  incur,  on  the  average,  for  a  resi- 
dent in  training.  It  Is  also  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  only  modest 
variations  among  hospitals — or,  for 
that  matter,  among  specialties  or 
years  in  residence — in  the  amounts 
spent  for  resident  stipends  and  fringe 
benefits.  The  source  of  the  large  vari- 
ations seems  to  be  In  the  costs  in- 
ctirred  for  supervisory  personnel, 
space  and  equipment,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative and  overhead  expenses. 
While  some  variations  are  undoubted- 
ly legitimate  and  should  be  recognized, 
it  is  ^>propriate  to  examine  whether 
those  who  are  incurring  extraordinari- 
ly high  costs,  in  comparison  to  the  av- 
erage spent  by  all  hospitals,  are  ad- 
ministering these  programs  in  an  ap- 
propriate and  efficient  manner.  There- 
fore, my  bill  would  request  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  study  of  these  vari- 
ations and  to  recommend  whether 
these  variations  should  be  reduced.  I 
have  also  sought  to  put  some  re- 
straints on  such  hospitals,  beginning 
in  July  1987. 

Bfy  bill  also  addresses  the  issue  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  support  for 
foreign  medical  graduates.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  focused  on 
this  Issue,  with  concerns  expressed 
both  about  the  quality  of  the  mediaJ 
education  of  some  of  these  students 
and  about  the  effect  which  they  have 
on  the  costs  of  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation and  on  the  supply  of  physi- 
cians. Nonethdess,  at  the  present 
time,  some  institutions  and  patients 
are  heavily  reliant  on  foreign  medical 
graduates  for  their  care. 

Some  of  these  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates are  dtizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  were  not  able  to  attend  medical 
schools  in  this  coimtry  and  went  to 
schools  elsewhere.  Others  are  not  dti- 
zens of  this  country.  They  have  stud- 
led  in  other  countries,  indudlng  at 
some  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the 
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world,  and  have  come  here  tot  ad- 
vanced training  and.  In  many  cases,  to 
make  their  lives  here. 

I  believe  that,  at  the  present  time  at 
least,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  eliminate . 
all  support  for  such  foreign  medical 
graduates.  But.  we  need  to  be  assured 
that  these  students  meet  acceptable 
levels  of  competence  and  we  need  to 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that,  if  their 
numbers  were  not  restrained,  they 
could  undermine  both  our  manpowo* 
goals  and  our  budgetary  concerns.  It 
lUTpears  to  me  that  the  newly  estab- 
lished foreign  medical  graduate  exami- 
nation in  the  medical  sdences 
[FMOEM81,  coupled  with  the  current 
Immigration  laws,  provides  a  reasona- 
ble balance  among  competing  con- 
cerns. FMGEMS  is  widely  recognised 
as  l>eing  as  valid  a  test  of  competence 
as  the  examination  of  the  National 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  For  the 
present,  I  would  rely  on  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  a  requirement  that  all 
foreign  medical  graduates  successfully 
complete  both  days  of  niGEMS.  In 
order  not  to  disrupt  existing  relation- 
ships and  programs,  I  would  not  apply 
this  requirement  immediately  to  any 
residents  who  are  in  training  In  an  ap- 
proved residency  program  at  the  time 
this  bill  passed.  Rather,  those  resi- 
dents would  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  pass  the  FMGEMS  test  next  Janu- 
ary. If  they  failed  to  do  so.  they  could 
receive  support  for  1  more  year,  at  a 
reduced  level,  in  order  to  have  two 
more  opportimitles  to  pass  the  test.  If 
they  had  still  failed  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement at  that  time,  all  further 
support  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  complex,  chal- 
lenging, and  very  important  policy 
issue.  Finding  a  better  solution  to  the 
funding  of  graduate  medical  education 
will  not,  by  itself,  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems facing  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in 
trying  to  make  quality  care  readily  ac- 
cessible at  affordable  prices.  However, 
viewed  as  part  of  a  strategy  that  en- 
compasses reimbursement  reform, 
more  appropriate  use  of  health  care 
technology,  and  quality  assurance,  im- 
provements in  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation have  an  Important  role  to  play. 
The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  Is 
based  on  assistance  and  consultation 
from  a  broad  range  of  interested  and 
affected  parties. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  held  a  very  produc- 
tive and  thought-provoking  hearing  in 
April  of  this  year.  We  were  also  assist- 
ed by  an  extraordinarily  thorough  and 
weU-wrltten  research  paper  from  the 
Congressional  Research  Service.  I  am 
deeply  Indebted  to,  and  very  grateful 
for,  the  assistance  of  all  those  who 
have  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of 
thisbilL* 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION— THE 

CBNTEH     OF     INTERNATIONAL 
TERRORISII 


HON.  CW.  BILL  YOUNG 


orwumoA 
nr  TBI  Roun  or 


lATTVSS 

Thundait.  June  9. 19S5 

•  Mr.  YOUNO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  trained,  prof  enional  terrorist  ear- 
lier today  confirmed  what  I  have  been 
sayins  for  many  years— that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  "pollUeal  and  fi- 
nancial center  of  international  terror- 
ism." 

Mehmet  All  Agca.  the  man  convicted 
of  attempting  to  siwaiwinsft  Five 
John  Faul  n.  made  the  statement 
during  the  trial  in  Rome  of  three  Bul- 
garians and  four  Turks  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  1981  attempt  on  the 
Pope's  life.  Agca  related  In  his  testimo- 
ny the  training  he  received  from 
Soviet  surrogates  from  Bulgaria. 
Syria,  and  Ctechoslovakla. 

Agca  also  acknowledged  that  Soviet 
surrogates  have  trained  Western  Euro- 
pean terrorists  from  Ftanoe.  Italy. 
Spain,  and  Germany.  It  is  terrorists 
from  these  groups  that  have  carried 
out  attars  over  the  years  against 
American  diplomats,  servicemen,  and 
tourists  living  and  traveling  in  Europe. 

The  Soviets  have  been  careful  not  to 
be  directly  linked  to  the  training  or 
support  of  international  terrorists. 
That  is  why  their  aid  and  sivport  has 
come  thrmigh  third-party  channels, 
such  as  their  surrogate  nations.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  countries  dted  by  Agca. 
we  know  that  Soviet  allies  such  as 
Libya,  North  Kinea,  and  Vietnam  also 
aid  and  abet  terrorist  opentlons. 

Soviet  support  for  these  groups, 
which  daim  hundreds  of  lives,  thou- 
sands of  injuries,  and  countless  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  damage  to  public 
and  private  property  and  businesses, 
have  enabled  international  terrorists 
to  secure  the  most  modem  arms,  am- 
munition, cranmunications  equipment, 
and  tralzdng  available.  In  many  cases, 
these  terrorists  are  better  equipped 
and  trained  than  the  security  person- 
nel of  nations  assigned  to  guard 
against  their  attacks. 

Americans  throughout  the  world  are 
the  prime  targets  of  international  ter- 
rorists, who  have  at  their  disposal 
arms,  equipment,  and  training  from 
Soviet  sources.  This  really  shouldn't 
be  very  surprising,  though,  when  you 
consider  that  the  ongoing  trial  in 
Rome  may  directly  implicate  the 
Soviet  Union  for  the  attempt  to 
murder  the  Pope,  a  man  of  peace  and 
the  world's  most  widely  recognized  re- 
ligious leader.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PROTESSIONAL  FOOTBALL  FAN 
PROTECTION  COMMISSION 

H^N.  BARBARAA.  MDCULSia 


OriIAKTLAin> 
ZH  tHB  HOUSX  OP 


'ATtVIS 


Thunday.  June  8. 1985 

•  Ms.  MIKUUBKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4,  1985,  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce) Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transtwrtatlon  and  Tourism,  of  which 
I  am  iiember,  completed  a  hearing  on 
the  problem  of  professional  sports 
team  felocations.  We  received  testimo- 
ny from  numerous  public  officials, 
profe^ional  sports  leagues,  pli^rers' 
reprea^tatives,  and  fans.  Two  princi- 
ples wjere  clearly  enimdated  by  many 
of  th^  participants.  An  extensive 
repor^  released  by  the  Concessional 
Reseaich  Service  on  April  2.  1988.  also 
denotM  the  following  principles: 

Stability:  The  risk  of  team  reloca- 
tions ^  not  only  of  concern  to  Balti- 
more #r  Oakland  but  Is  of  concern  to 
States]  and  municipalities  across  the 
United  States;  and 

Scarcity:  The  pressure  for  teams  to 
relocate  is  a  direct  result  of  an  artifi- 
cial sa  LTcity  in  team  supply  created  by 
antltn  at  exemptions  previously  grant- 
ed by  I  Congress.  This  scarcity  of  teams, 
particvlarly  in  the  NFL.  has  boosted 
the  market  value  of  a  team  by  millions 
of  dollars.  It  has  resulted  in  destruc- 
tive bidding  wars  between  cities  which 
are  oMnpeUed  to  present  owners  with 
tremendous  benefit  packages  at  tax- 
IMiyer  expense. 

A  v^ety  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  attempting  to 
restrict  team  movement  unless  specific 
criterlg  are  met.  The  NFL  and  other 
sport  leagues  have  supported  propos- 
als th4t  reinvest  the  leagues  with  the 
power  Jto  m>prove  or  disapprove  future 
relocations.  The  NFL  has  used  this 
predatory  environment  to  promote 
legislation  which  would  provide  broad- 
er antitrust  exemptions.  This  legisla- 
tion could  more  properly  be  designat- 
ed the  NFL  Owner  Relief  Act  of  1985. 
I  am  ^vely  concerned  that  any  such 
legislallon  will  exacerbate  team  scaitd- 
ty.  th^by  preventing  league  expan- 
sion. Siich  legislation  should  be  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  cities  which  may 
seek  teams  and  cities  whose  existing 
teams  may  be  threatened  in  the 
future4 

Up  ^  now.  Congress  has  only  re- 
viewed! these  issues  in  a  piecemeal 
manner  whenever  the  issues  were  pre- 
sented! ^y  ^e  I'^^  or  other  sports 
leagueg.  The  emphasis  has  always  re- 
mained on  the  rights  of  the  leagues 
and  owners.  Very  little  «>mphw<y  has 
ever  b«en  placed  on  the  rights  of  com- 
munities and  the  sports  fans. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  preparing  to 
introduce  the  Professional  Football 
Fan  Pgotection  Commission  which  will 
establish  a  short-term  intercongres- 
sional  Commission  to  evaluate  the  cur- 
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rent  leaguf  system  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  ^rts  fan. 

This  Commission  will  evaluate  vari- 
ous leglslaltive  proposals  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  of  al- 
ternatives io  relieve  the  team  scarcity 
that  underlies  the  problems  we  ciu*- 
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^-^  of  the  House  and  Senate 

committee^  with  Jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation.  I  Its  term  would  only  be  6 
months  an^  it  would  have  broad  sub- 
poena powers. 

It  is  tim«  for  the  Congress  to  solve 
these  problems  at  their  source  in  a 
quick  and  qedslve  manner,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  sports  fans  and 
the  commuliltles  in  which  these  teams 
are  located^  We  need  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  the  NFL  has  carefully 
avoided  out  asking.  I  welcome  you  as  a 
cosponsor  o  f  this  vital  legislation.* 


CAMPARI80N  OF  TAX  PLANS 


HON. 


VH  THX: 


tOLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

DP  SOUTH  CAKOUlf  A 

DUSa  or  RXPRXSDfTATIVXS 


Tkimday,  June  6. 1985 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heardlmuch  talk  about  which  tax 
reform  plan  is  the  fairest  and  simplest, 
or  which  {plan  will  assist  certain 
groups  of  taxpayers  the  most.  I  would 
like  to  submit  an  article  from  Tax 
Notes  entllfled  "A  BotUHn-Une  Com- 
parison of  ttie  Tax  Reform  Flans:  Part 
n." 

This  enlUchtenlng  report  reveals 
some  interasting  facts  by  studying  ex- 
amples of  individual  taxpayers  in 
Income  groaps  ranging  from  $25,000  to 
$200,000  pet*  year.  I  found  some  of  the 
conclusions!  to  be  useful.  For  instance, 
a  two  earner  family  with  two  children 
making  $271000  per  year  would  face  a 
whopping  ua  increase  under  the 
Bradley-0«>hardt  plan.  This  family 
would  pay  95  percent  more  under  cxu-- 
rent  law.  Moreover,  this  same  family 
would  continue  to  face  a  ^  :  Increase 
every  year  Unoe  tax  indexing  is  elimi- 
nated und4r  this  plan.  This  same 
family  would  pay  13  percent  more 
under  the  President's  proposal,  and  7 
percent  more  tmder  Kemp-Kasten. 
However,  this  study  disregards  the  6- 
month  differential  between  the  elimi- 
nation of  oeductions  and  the  rate  re- 
ductions unider  the  President's  propos- 
al 
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Under  the  same  scenario— a  two 
earner  family  with  two  children— but 
earning  a  combined  income  of  $41,575. 
the  differences  between  the  plans  is 
not  as  great.  Under  the  President's 
proposal,  this  family  would  obtain  a  1- 
percent  tax  cut.  but  face  a  5-percent 
tax  increase  under  Bradley-Gephardt 
and  a  4-percent  increase  under  Kemp- 
Kasten. 

The  study  continues  by  looking  at 
another  taxpayer  $87,000  per  year. 
Under  the  President's  proposal,  this 
taxpayer  would  receive  a  21-percent 
tax  cut,  compared  with  a  22-percent 
tax  cut  under  Bradley-Gephardt  and  a 
2-percent  reduction  under  Kemp- 
Kasten. 

While  these  type  of  studies  do  not 
represent  everyone  since  the  assump- 
tions will  vary  from  taxpayer  to  tax- 
payer, I  believe  they  give  a  useful  Indi- 
cation of  what  the  different  tax 
reform  plans  mean  for  different 
people.  The  following  is  the  report: 

A  BOTTOM-LllfX  COKPAKISON  OP  THX  TAX 

Rkporm  Plans:  Part  n 

(By  Stephen  R.  Corrick,  Linda  Ooold,  and 
John  A.  Lindquist  of  Arthur  Andenen  it 
Co.) 

The  April  29,  1985  issue  of  Tax  Note*  (p. 
535)  provided  four  examples  of  the  effects 
of  several  tax  reform  proposals.  The  exam- 
ples were  of  individual  taxpayers  in  income 
groups  ranging  from  $25,000  to  $200,000. 
Most  had  income  derived  principally  from 
salaries,  while  one's  income  came  exclusive- 
ly from  investment.  Examples  of  both 
homeowners  and  renters  were  provided. 

The  April  article  compared  results  under 
current  law.  Treasury  I.  Bradley-Oephardt, 
Kemp-Kasten,  and  Stark-Chafee.  Those  ex- 
amples have  aU  been  updated  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  President's  plan,  unveiled  on 
May  28,  1985.  The  Stark-Chafee  approach  is 
not  presented.  As  with  the  earlier  presenta- 
tion, no  common  thread  can  be  discerned 
from  these  limited  examples.  Different  fact 
patterns  at  any  income  level  produce  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  results  under  all 
four  approaches. 

For  all  calculations,  it  is  assimted  that  the 
tax  year  Is  1988.  Treasury  I.  Kemp-Kasten 
(FAST),  and  Bradley-Gephardt  (FAIR)  are 
assumed  to  have  been  in  place  for  the  full 
year.  Although  the  rate  reduction  in  the 
President's  plan  (Treasury  11)  would  not  be 
effective  until  July  I,  1986,  the  presentation 
here  assumes  that  it  is  in  place  for  the  full 
year,  so  that  comparisons  will  be  meaning- 
ful. Where  appropriate,  the  inflation  rate  is 
assumed  to  be  four  percent,  the  same  rate 
used  in  Treasury  I.  The  CPI  inflation  of  4.1 
percent  for  1984  is  used  to  adjust  the  zero 
bracket  amount  to  presumed  1986  levels.  AU 
examples  are  two-earner  couples  with  two 
children,  f  illns  a  Joint  return. 

KXAMPU  1— LOWSR-niCOlIE  HOMSOWinCR 

Attumptioni 
Income: 
Salary: 

Earner  1 $1S.000 

Earner  2 ... 10,000 

Interest  income 250 

Employer-paid    health    Insur- 
ance   750 

Employer-paid  life  insurance ....  50 
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Child  care  expenses i.ooo 

Total 27.050 

Deductions: 

Charitable  contributions 660 

State  income  tax SOO 

Sales  tax „ ... mo 

Real  property  tax soo 

Home  mortgage  interest 5,500 

Other  interest i,ioo 

Total tMO 

RESULTS 
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Comments 
Each  proposal  increases  the  tax  liability 
for  the  given  family.  Much  of  the  increase  is 
attributable  to  changing  the  child  care 
credit  to  a  deduction  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
two.eamer  couple  exclusion.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  (shown  herein  as  Treasury  ID 
produces  a  slightly  more  favorable  result  for 
this  family  because  of  the  expanded  zero 
bracket  amoimt  (ZBA)  and  more  favorable 
charitable  contribution  provision.  These  two 
items  more  than  offset  the  inclusion  in  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  (AGI)  of  $300  of  em- 
ployer-paid health  insurance  premiums. 

EXAMPLE  a— mSDLB-moOlfX  HOKBOWMEE 

Aisumptiona 
Income: 
Salary: 

Earner  1 $24,000 

Earner  2 16,000 

Interest... soo 

Employer-iMld    health    insur- 
ance   1,000 

Employer-paid  life  insurance ....  75 


Total _... 


41,575 


Deductions: 

Charitable  contributions.. 800 

State  income  tax „.  1,600 

Sales  tax 350 

Real  property  tax  (homeowner 

only) 950 

Home       mortgage       interest 

(homeowner  only) 8.000 

Other  interest 1.500 


Total. 


13.200 


RESULTS-HOMEOMINER 
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Comjnentt 

These  homeowners  exiterienoe  slight  tax 
increases  under  each  plan  except  Treasury 
n.  The  minimal  tax  reduction  Is  attributa- 
ble to  the  more  favorable  treatment  of  the 
cbarttable  omtributlon  under  Treasury  n. 
As  with  example  1,  the  charitable  contribu- 
tion and  expuaicm  of  Uie  ZBA  man  than 
offset  the  increase  in  AQI  attributable  to 
employer-paid  health  insurance  premiums. 

EXAMFLB  S— HIGRB-DIOOIIX  OnriBTOI  WHO 


AetumpUont 


Income: 
Dividends. 
Interest 


Total. 


Deductions: 
Charitable  contributions- 
State  ixKome  tax 

Sales  tax 

Other  interest 


Total. 


$60,000 
37,000 

87.000 


2.500 

5,600 

700 

4.000 

12J00 
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Comments 

This  example  illustrates  the  importance 
of  the  change  In  the  treatment  of  interest 
expense  under  Treasury  n.  In  this  example, 
the  taxpayer  under  Treasury  I  experiences 
a  significant  tax  reduction  arising  from  the 
indexation  of  interest  tncome  and  expense. 
That  provision  reduced  bis  investment 
income  from  iU  nominal  level  of  $87,000  to 
an  inr  Atitm-adJuBted  level  of  $69,800.  Treas- 
ury y  eliminates  the  Indexatton  provision: 
the  full  amount  of  interest  tnccme  is  includ- 
ed in  AOL  Thus,  the  tax  reduction  imder 
Treasury  n  is  much  less  than  it  would  be 
under  Treasury  I. 

EXAMFLB  4— DrPEB-mOOMB 
BO] 


Inoome: 
Salary: 

Earner  1. 

Earner  2. 
Interest 


Assumptions 


Total 

Deductions: 
Charitable  ccmtributions- 

State  income  tax 

Sales  tax 

Real  property  tax . 
Home  mortgage  int 


$125,000 
75.000 
10,000 

210.000 


30.000 

17.000 

1.600 

4.000 

26.000 
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other  intereat . 
ToUl 
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$84,900 
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Oommente 

The  m<H«  favorable  lemiltB  under  Treas- 
ury n  for  thlB  fact  pattern  ariae  because  the 
XaxDKsvt  reeehres  the  full  benefit  of  his 
charitable  oontrfbutlona  and  because  of  the 
expanded  ZBA. 

Capital  Gains 

A  separate  example  for  capital  gains  Is 
useful  to  show  the  diversity  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  of  the  gain  itself,  and 
also  the  impact  of  each  proposal's  rate 
structure.  The  example  focuses  on  effective 
rates  on  "«m"<t«i  and  inflation-adjusted,  or 
"ecoDomlc"  gains. 

This  example  iummeii  a  single  taxpayer 
with  $83,400  in  wage  income  and  a  $100,000 
nominal  capital  gain.  (The  income  level  was 
choaen  to  eatabllsh  the  tax  rate  and  so  that 
no  employment-inoome  exclusion  under 
Kemp-Kasten  (FAST)  would  result.)  The 
Ci4>ttal  asset  is  SMumert  to  have  been  held 
for  10  yean  and  to  have  appreciated  at  an 
annual  rate  of  11  paoeiA.  Inflation  for  the 
period  is  assumed  at  seven  percent  annually; 
hence,  the  real  gain  is  only  $47,431.  For  sim- 
plicity, the  taxpayer  is  assumed  to  have  no 
itemised  deducUons. 

KXAMFU— CAPRAL  OAim  TAX  SAIX 
COMPAXISOir 
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FARM  BILL,  PART  4:  THE  NEED 
FOR  AND  PATH  TO  A  MORE 
MARKET-ORIENTED  ECONOMY 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

opwiscomni 

Dl  TBI  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSERTATTVBS 

ThunAay,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated 
that: 

The  present  program  for  readjusting  pro- 
ductive acreage  to  maricet  requirements  is 
admittedly  but  a  temporary  method  of  deal- 
ing with  an  emergency.  It  could  not  be 
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relied  u{  ton  as  a  permanent  means  of  Iceep- 
Ing  fam  production  in  line  with  market  re- 
quiremepts. 

The  jSecretary  of  Agriculture  waa 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  The  statement  was 
made  L  year  after  the  current  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  was  enacted  in 
1933. 

More  than  50  years  have  lapsed 
since  the  implementation  of  those 
"tempo'ary"  programs.  During  this 
span  of  time,  and  imtil  most  recently, 
our  stacks  in  the  world  market  have 
continued  to  expand. 

In  the  past  4  years,  our  participation 
in  the  world  market  has  dropped  from 
48  percent  in  1980  to  38  percent  in 
1984.  Respite  a  consistently  high 
degree  |  of  grain  consumption  world- 
wide. IJhe  story  is  much  the  same  for 
feed  grains.  This  year,  the  United 
States  will  export  54  percent  of  the 
total  wbrld  trade  relative  to  72  percent 
in  1979I 

We  have  blamed  domestic  and  inter- 
national barriers  that  limit  our  trade 
potentid  abroad  for  this  change. 
While  those  barriers  clearly  affect  our 
trade,  ve  should  also  consider  the  pos- 
sibility that  our  own  domestic  policies 
present  an  eciually  difficult  barrier  to 
export  trade.  Although  our  present 
supply  management  and  price  support 
ss'stemi  are  vital  to  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic Welfare  of  our  Nation's  farmers, 
we  nee4  to  recognize  that  the  price  in- 
creases they  create  continue  to  under- 
mine tl^e  farmers'  long-term  potential 
for  commodity  sales  abroad  by  pricing 
us  out  of  the  world  market  in  some 
cases.  Clearly,  an  agriculture  policy 
that  minimizes  the  domestic  barriers 
to  export  trade— a  market-oriented 
policy->is  not  only  opportune,  it  is  cru- 
cial to  the  long-term  security  of  the 
family  farm. 

It  is  knpofisible.  however,  to  immedi- 
ately implement  a  market-oriented 
policy.  At  present,  far  too  many  farm- 
ers niq  the  risk  of  economic  coUBpae 
to  expect  them  to  be  capable  of  ab- 
sorbinq  the  inherent  consequences  of 
any  overnight  change  in  price  support 
prograiu.  Thus,  the  success  of  any 
transition  to  a  more  market-oriented 
farm  pblicy  will  be  directly  contingent 
upon  tl  le  degree  to  which  it  is  gradual- 
ly imp]  smented.  In  short,  we  must  sta- 
bilize f I  inn  income  and  maintain  it  at  a 
level  w  lich  allows  increased  commcxli- 
ty  sale)  to  offset  a  decrease  in  Govern- 
ment cpmmodity  support.  This  will,  of 
course;  require  the  continuation  of 
current  management  supply  programs 
and  ii^come  support  payments,  and 
should  provide  for  additional  assist- 
ance during  such  a  transition. 

During  this  time,  we  must  exhaust 
every  outlet  possible  to  enhance  our 
export,  potential  Our  objectives 
shouldjbe  as  follows: 

First;  To  improve  net  farm  income. 

Secoiid.  To  expand  and  enhance  U.S. 
trade  through  Joint  efforts  of  farmers, 
Government  agencies,  agribusinesses, 
and  gr$in  merchants;  and 


Third.  To 
feed  grain 
and  world 
surpluses. 
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balance  U.S.  wheat  and 

broduction  with  domestic 

dtmand,  thus  reducing  U.S. 
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Because  w^  imderstand  that  a  nation 
remains  strcng  only  so  long  as  it  can 
feed  its  pe<)ple.  we  must  move  cau- 
tiously. It  ig  improbable  and.  conse- 
quently, daneerous  to  hope  that  an  in- 
crease in  commodity  sales  in  the  world 
market  wiU  immediately  offset  a  de- 
crease in  commodity  prices  paid  to  the 
farmer.  Thv  becomes  especially  im- 
portant giv«i  the  fact  that  our  pro- 
ductive capsicity  is  expected  to  exceed 
both  dome^ic  and  export  require- 
ments for  the  remainder  of  the 
decade.  Undfer  the  current  conditions, 
the  implementation  of  a  market-ori- 
ented policy  without  provisions  for 
farm  price  $upport  would  effectively 
destroy  our  jproduction  base  as  many 
farmers  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. ' 

Clearly,  short-term  supply  manage- 
ment is  essential  not  only  to  moderate 
production  and  stabilize  farm  income, 
but  also  to  establish  a  sound  base  on 
which  a  maiket-oriented  policy  may  be 
built  for  the  benefit  of  all  producers. 
However,  imder  current  provisions, 
loopholes  e^ist  for  abuse.  For  exam- 
ple, acreage  pdlotments  permit  farmers 
to  take  theLr  least  productive  land  out 
of  use  while  increasing  production  on 
the  remaining  acreage.  This  often  re- 
sults in  inc^ased  production  coupled 
with  increased  Federal  funding  for 
compliance  with  reduction  efforts. 

Another  orovlsion  within  the  con- 
text of  a)upply  management — the 
farmer-owndd  reserve— has  recently 
been  criticized  for  encouraging  surplus 
production  and  creating  market  short- 
ages. It  was  Intended  to  secrire  an  ade- 
quate reserve  to  accommodate  fluctua- 
tions in  world  demand;  however,  last 
year,  due  to  inflexible  regulations,  the 
United  States  ended  up  importing  Ca- 
nadian whettt  because  release  prices 
created  artificial  barriers  which  re- 
stricted the  wheat  surplus  from  exit. 

These  are  but  a  few  instances  which 
attest  to  thQ  counterproductive  nature 
of  some  of  t|hese  provisions.  Revisions 
are,  no  doubt,  in  order  if  their  contin- 
ued use  is  to  be  effective  for  farmers 
and  efficient  to  Government  spending. 

Before  disfcussing  the  necessary  revi- 
sions to  ^pply  management  and 
income  support,  it  is  imperative  to  es- 
tablish thefr  separate  functions  and 
clarify  the  different  means  by  which 
the  two  programs  stabilize  farm 
income.        | 

SVFPLT  MAHAGDIIIfT 

Supply  management  limits  the  land 
on  which  a  commodity  may  be  grown. 
This  procesi  stabilizes  farm  income  by 
limiting  the  supply  of  a  commodity. 
The  effect  is  an  artificially  created  re- 
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duction  in  the  commodity  grown  and 
marketed,  leading  to  a  price  increase. 
It  differs  from  income  support  in  that 
in(»me  support  supplements  farm 
Income  either  directly  through  defi- 
ciency payments  or  indirectly  through 
price  support  means.  Supply  manage- 
ment may  range  from  atreage  set 
asides  to  farmer-owned  reserves. 

Unfortunately,  current  acreage  re- 
duction programs  have  been  ineffec- 
tive largely  due  to  their  presumption 
of  a  constant  yield  per  acre.  Because 
controls  have  been  placed  on  acreage 
rather  than  production,  farmers  have 
been  able  to  produce  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  in  previous  years  whUe 
maintaining  eligibility  for  payment. 

In  effect,  we  have  been  trying  to 
limit  the  production  of  a  (x>mmodity 
by  limiting  the  acreage  on  which  the 
commodity  is  grown.  We  must  target 
the  commcxiity  itself.  Furthermore, 
acreage  diversion  has  been  based  on  an 
estimate  of  total  land  use  rather  than 
on  the  previous  year's  production. 
Clearly,  if  true  supply  management  is 
our  goMd.  a  new  system  for  determining 
bases  and  jrields  must  be  implemented. 
EllgibiUty  must  also  be  contingent  on 
long-term  participation.  On  again/off 
again  participation  only  encwurages 
market  volatility. 

A  second  means  of  supply  manage- 
ment is  the  farmer-owned  reserve.  Al- 
though this  program  serves  to  avoid 
food  shortages,  it  has  recently  been 
(Titicized  for  acting  like  the  commodi- 
ty loan  and  acreage  reduction  pro- 
grams to  create  artificial  shortages 
and  artificial  prices.  Even  though  such 
artificial  changes  are  extremely  short 
lived  in  open  world  markets,  our  com- 
petitors respond  accordingly— planting 
more  to  sell  in  world  markets.  The  fol- 
lowing revisions  in  the  present  pro- 
gram should,  therefore,  be  considered. 

First.  The  reserve  needs  to  be 
capped  at  a  level  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  excessive  stocks  (probably 
15  percent  of  annual  wheat  utilization 
and  10  percent  of  annual  feed  grain 
utilization). 

Second.  Incentives  for  entry  into  the 
reserve  need  to  be  lowered  to  avoid 
setting  an  artificial  price  level  through 
the  reserve;  and 

Third.  Release  triggers  for  the  re- 
serve should  be  made  more  flexible. 

IMCOlfK  StTPrORT 

Income  support  may  be  accom- 
plished either  directly  through  defi- 
ciency payments  or  indirectly  through 
price  support  measures. 

Deficiency  pajnnents  are  direct  pay- 
ments to  the  producer  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  target  price  and  the 
market  price  or  the  loan  rate,  which- 
ever may  the  higher  of  the  two.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  present  loan  rate  level  is 
at  a  rate  not  only  higher  than  the 
world  market  price  but  also  higher 
than  the  domestic  market  price.  This 
has  encouraged  farmers  to  overpro- 
duce in  spite  of  acreage  diversion  at- 
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tempts.  Furthermore,  the  present  loan 
rate,  established  arbitrarily  by  Con- 
gress, does  not  address  the  world 
market  nor  is  it  flexible  enough  to  ac- 
conmuxlate  economic  changes  in  that 
market  broad.  A  reduction  in  the  loan 
rate  and  provisions  for  flexibility 
would  greatly  assist  our  competitive- 
ness abroad. 

Price  supports  include  indirect  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  through  non- 
recourse loans  and  subsequent  com- 
modity purchase.  These  programs, 
funded  by  the  CCC.  were  originally  in- 
tended to  supplement  farm  Incomes 
without  making  direct  and  costly  Fed- 
eral payments. 

Nonrecourse  loans  act  as  a  shelter 
for  a  farmer's  commodity  during  peri- 
ods of  depressed  market  value.  Al- 
though this  program  has  resulted  in 
ample  reserves  to  compensate  for  an- 
ticipated shortages,  it  has.  regrettably, 
encouraged  farmers  to  produce  regard- 
less of  the  actual  market  demand  Cur- 
rent provisions  allow  the  farmer  to  seU 
his  collateral  and  repay  the  loan.  How- 
ever, after  9  months,  if  the  farmer  has 
not  sold  his  commodity  on  the  open 
market,  the  CCC  has  no  recourse  but 
to  keep  the  collateral/commodity  in 
exchange  for  forgiving  the  loan.  Now. 
since  the  amount  paid  (based  on  the 
loan  level)  is  consistently  above  the 
market  price,  farmers  are  encouraged 
to  gear  production  toward  these  inevi- 
table Federal  "purchases."  This  is  di- 
rectly counterproductive  to  our  domes- 
tic economy.  Further,  the  effects 
abroad  are  considerable. 

One  alternative  to  currrent  policy  is 
to  extend  the  loan  period  for  another 
9  months  with  the  hope  that  the  ex- 
tension will  result  in  greater  market 
sales,  thus  reducing  Federal  outlays 
and  Government  surpluses. 

Another  possibility  is  moving  to  re- 
course loans  (as  opposed  to  nonre- 
course loans)  which  place  greater  re- 
sponsibility on  the  producer.  This  al- 
ternative ensures  the  same  loan  privi- 
leges as  the  nonrecourse  loan;  however 
at  the  end  of  the  loan  period,  the  con- 
sumer must  repay  the  loan  and  re- 
trieve his  collateral.  The  advantage  of 
a  recourse  loan  is  clear— the  producer 
is  responsible  for  the  marketing  of  his 
commodity  and  more  conscious  of 
market  conditions. 

These  revisions  would  not  only  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment programs  but  also  their  efficien- 
cy. By  regulating  commodity  output 
rather  than  acreage  intake,  we  become 
more  efficient  in  limiting  surpluses. 
By  targeting  deficiency  payments,  we 
are  more  effective  in  ^come  support. 
Finally,  through  revisions  in  our  loan 
policy,  we  are  simultaneously  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective. 

THX  UfPUCn  IFTKTS  OF  SDrPLT  KAMAGKiaifT 

AMD  noom  surpoRT  abkoad 
Regardless  of  their  immediate  do- 
mestic benefits,  the  inherent  nature  of 
these  programs  is  counterproductive 
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to  foreign  trade.  Supply  management 
and  increased  target  prices  or  loan 
rates  are  an  invitation  to  competitors 
to  increase  plantings  and  8uiH>ly  the 
maiitets  we  voluntarily  forfeit  or  price 
ourselves  out  of.  The  farmer-owned  re- 
serve sends  the  same  message  by  creat- 
ing artificial  shortages. 

TRX  MBXD  FOB  BXVOBII 

WhOe  these  measures  continue  to  be 
necessary  in  the  short  run,  maintain- 
ing them  in  the  long  run  would  paint  a 
grim  picture.  If  retained,  price  differ- 
entials would  widen  between  those 
here  and  abroad  and  ec(momlc  pres- 
sures to  import  would  grow.  We  could 
very  well  find  ourselves  forfeiting  an 
even  greater  share  of  the  world 
market  we  presently  hold. 

Thus,  we  are  confronted  with  two 
choices:  The  policies  we  adopt  may 
either  sustain  the  fanner  at  signifi- 
cant cost  while  continuing  to  forfeit 
shares  in  the  foreign  market,  or  accQ>t 
the  challenge  foreign  markets  offer 
and  gradually  implement  domestic 
imlicles  which  enhance  our  export  po- 
tential. From  an  economic  point  of 
view,  there  is  really  only  one  choice  if 
the  goal  is  economic  freedom. 

Accordingly,  in  an  effort  to  guide 
our  market-oriented  policy,  we  must: 

First,  recognize  that  we  will  not  be 
credible  proponents  of  freer  trade  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  be  protective  of 
our  own  markets;  prcHMMls  fen-  dcmes- 
tic-content  regulation  and  present 
cargo  preference  laws  clearly  weaken 
our  negotiating  position: 

Second,  recognize  that  many  lesser 
developed  countries  will  not  be  able  to 
import  agricultural  products  unless  we 
and  other  industrialized  countries  are 
more  willing  to  accept  their  labor-in- 
tensive manufactured  products; 

Third,  negotiate  additional  interna- 
tional commodity  agreements  which 
tend  to  stabilize  markets; 

Fourth,  continue  research  into  tech- 
nological advances  in  agricultural  effi- 
ciency to  maintain  our  productive  edge 
in  the  world  mai^et; 

Fifth,  expand  efforts  at  market  de- 
velopment. We  cannot  afford  to 
expand  our  exports  in  markets  about 
which  we  know  very  little.  Furtho*.  to 
be  effective,  we  must  evaluate  the 
impact  that  agricultural  policies  of 
other  countries  have  on  our  exports; 

Sixth,  offset  the  export  subsidies  of 
other  countries,  either  directly  or 
through  the  use  of  a  "bonus  commodi- 
ty" program  in  those  cases  where  freer 
trade  agreements  cannot  be  accom- 
plished; and 

Seventh,  fund  and  actually  use  the 
export  credit  revolving  fund  and  make 
better  use  of  our  other  export  credit 
programs. 

Thus,  the  process  of  moving  toward 
a  more  maritet-oriented  agricultural 
policy  is.  of  necessity,  a  two«tep  proc- 
ess. While  we  must  continue  income 
support  and  supply  management  pro- 
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grams  in  the  short  run  until  the  cur- 
rent downturn  in  the  agricultural 
economy  has  run  its  course,  we  must, 
secondly,  realize  that  their  permanent 
retention  will  only  worsen  the  prob- 
lems our  farmers  face  in  marketing 
their  production.  At  the  very  least,  we 
must  begin  to  prepare  our  farmers  for 
this  ultimate  shift* 
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A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
WILLIAM  LUCAS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCAUFOIMU 
ni  THE  HOTJSK  OF  KXPRSSEHTATTVSS 

Thursday,  June  6, 1985 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr.  William 
Lucas  of  Los  Angeles.  CA.  who  will  be 
retiring  on  June  30  from  the  Los  Ange- 
les Unified  School  District. 

After  serving  3  years  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  Bill  Lucas  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  where  he  received  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree  in  management  and 
industry  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles.  He  then  continued 
his  education  at  UCLA,  earning  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  elementary  education 
and  a  doctorate  in  education. 

In  1951.  Bill  Lucas  began  his  career 
in  education  as  a  teacher  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Schools.  The  following  year, 
he  Joined  the  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  District.  Bill  became  a  consult- 
ant for  the  district  in  1956.  and  was 
promoted  to  vice  principal  the  next 
year.  From  1960  to  1967,  Bill  was  the 
principal  of  a  number  of  schools  in  the 
district.  Then  he  became  the  adminis- 
trative coordinator  for  the  entire 
school  district  From  1972  untU  his  re- 
tirement this  month.  Bill  Lucas  has 
been  the  assistant  superintendent  for 
government  relations. 

In  his  current  position.  Bill  has  been 
able  to  act  upon  his  knowledge  that 
schools  are  inexorably  linked  to  local 
communities  and  the  political  process. 
As  a  result,  he  has  been  honored  with 
the  chairmanship  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators' 
Federal  Policy  and  Legislation  Com- 
mittee; the  Western  States  Education 
Coalition;  and  the  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia School  Administrators'  State 
Committee  for  Federal  Legislation  and 
Finance.  In  addition.  Bill  is  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Schools'  Com- 
mittee on  Reduced  Utility  Bills 
[SCRUB];  the  legislative  chair  of  the 
Coalition  for  Adequate  School  Hous- 
ing [CASH];  and  a  board  member  of 
Law  in  a  Free  Society.  Bill  is  also  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  edu- 
cation fraternity,  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Parent  Teachers  Association 
[PTAl.  He  enjoys  hunting,  fishing, 
and  traveling  in  his  spare  time. 

Although  Bill  Lucas  will  be  retiring 
on  June  30  from  the  Los  Angeles  Uni- 
fied School  District,  he  wiU  work  in 
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lento,  CA,  as  a  consultant  on 
education  issues. 

My  wife,  Lee.  Joins  me  in  wishing 
Bill  Lucas  and  his  wife,  Patricia,  all 
the  b«st  in  the  years  ahead.* 


STA 


tA'nON 
COSTROL  ACT  OF  1985 


ON  THE  PLAN  TER- 
AND      REVERSION 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 


,  orcALirounA 

»  ^BE  HOTT8E  OF  REPRJESXNTATIVXS 

I    Thursday.  June  6.  1985 

•  Mr.l  ROTBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
attempt  to  address  the  problem  of 
overfimded  pension  plan  terminations 
by  en^loyers  which  deprive  American 
worktfs  and  retirees  of  their  retire- 
ment Income  security,  I  am  today  re- 
introoicing  the  Plan  Termination  and 
Reveifion  Control  Act  of  1985. 

Whey  would  a  company  drop  a  pen- 
sion plan?  It's  done  for  the  money. 
Large ;  numbers  of  pension  plans  are 
tempc^-arUy  overfimded  today  because 
the  vilue  of  their  investments  is  up. 
interest  rates  are  up,  and  employment 
is  down.  A  number  of  companies  now 
find  themselves  with  more  assets  in 
their  pension  plans  than  are  needed  to 
pay  \^ted  benefits.  The  only  way 
they  ^an  recapture  the  excess  assets 
quicker  is  to  terminate  the  plan.  Com- 
panies are  generally  not  allowed  to 
borrow  surplus  from  their  pension 
plans.  But  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  [ERISA], 
the  F^eral  law  which  regulates  pri- 
vate pension  and  welfare  benefit 
plans,  does  not  prohibit  employers 
from  ^rminating  the  plan  and  taldng 
the  siai}lus  assets  for  their  own. 

According  to  administration  figures 
from  1979  to  January  1985.  over  579 
overfittided  defined  benefit  termina- 
tions Involving  reversions  in  excess  of 
$1  nioiion  have  occurred.  Nearly 
700,000  workers  have  had  their  pen- 
sion Iienefits  affected  by  these  terml- 
natioriB  and  more  will  be  affected  in 
the  future  unless  Congress  takes 
action^ 

In  pverfunded  plan  terminations, 
both  employees  and  ^-etirees  may  lose 
valuable  retirement  benefits  they  will 
need  to  make  their  retirement  finan- 
cially [secure.  For  example,  a  15-year 
emploree  of  XYZ  Corp.  who  plans  to 
retire]  in  10  years  may  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  pension  benefits  of 
$550  i  month  on  retirement,  as  de- 
fined In  the  pension  plan.  However,  as 
a  resist  of  the  termination  of  the  cor- 
poration's overfunded  pension  plan, 
the  employee  might  receive  a  benefit 
of  only  $300  a  month.  Even  if  a  new 
plan  were  initiated,  it  would  treat  this 
worker  as  a  new  employee,  so  benefits 
would  not  accrue  fast  enough  to  pro- 
vide anything  like  the  pension  antici- 
pated under  the  old  plan.  Similarly,  a 
retiree  who  might  anticipate  an  ad  hoc 
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cost-of-livii|g  increase  from  his  em- 
ployer will,  after  an  overfunded  termi- 
nation, tjritically  not  receive  such  a 
cost-of-livi^  increase  because  the 
excess  assets  that  would  otherwise 
fimd  the  increase  will  now  be  taken  by 
the  employier. 

Employeis  are  terminating  their 
pension  funds  to  recover  so-called 
excess  assets.  These  are  amounts 
which  remiin  after  aU  liabilities— ben- 
efits to  wqrkers— have  been  satisfied 
after  the  Qermination  of  the  pension 
plan  by  the  employer.  These  excess 
assets,  however,  are  not  really  excess 
at  aU  but  rather  represent  benefits 
which  wodld  otherwise  be  paid  to 
workers  but  for  the  premature  termi- 
nation of  the  plan  by  the  employer. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study  on 
overfunded  terminations  concluded 
that  the  difference  to  workers  between 
an  expected  real  benefit  and  a  termi- 
nated nomfaal  tienef  it,  where  there  is 
no  replacement  plan,  could  represent 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  real 
expected  benefit  Also,  under  a 
nmnber  of  different  termination  sce- 
narios, workers  age  45  through  65  will 
lose  a  substantial  portion  of  their  ex- 
pected retft^ment  benefit  due  to  an 
overfunded  plan  termination  liecause 
of  the  loss  of  accruals  at  these  later 
ages  under  certain  funding  methods. 
Thus,  the  tiermination  of  an  overfimd- 
ed plan  can  have  a  devastating  Impact 
on  the  reti^ment  security  of  a  worker 
and  his  fiamlly.  Moreover,  retirees 
would  lose  cost-of-living  adjustments 
because  sUch  adjustments  typically 
are  provideil  through  the  plan's  excess 
assets,  money  that  will  now  go  to  the 
employer  on  termination  of  the  plan. 

PDB^OSE  AND  BUX  SXmXART 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  policy  which  will  ensure 
that  workers  and  retirees  are  effective- 
ly protected  from  the  loss  of  their  pen- 
sion benefits  due  to  overfunded  plan 
terminations  which  are  initiated  so 
that  employers  will  recover  excess 
assets.  Such  a  Federal  policy  will  make 
clear  that  the  principal  intent  and 
purpose  in  ^tablishing  a  pension  plan 
and  providing  a  tax-qualified  basis  for 
the  constribution  and  accumulation  of 
pension  asiets  is  to  provide  a  secure 
and  definable  retirement  income  for 
workers  and  their  families.  The  con- 
tinuing trend  of  overfunded  plan  ter- 
minations represents  a  clear  and 
present  dinger  to  the  retirement 
income  security  of  workers  and  retir- 
ees. To  better  ensvire  the  retirement 
seciulty  of  workers  and  retirees  from 
such  danger,  the  proposed  legislation 
establishes!  a  nvunber  of  safeguards. 
The  bill  wo|al± 

If  the  termination  was  pursued  be- 
cause of  a  bona  fide  "business  necessi- 
ty," then  the  employer  will  t)e  able  to 
recover  excess  assets,  subject  to  a  10- 
percent  extise  tax,  under  certain  con- 
ditions specified  in  the  bill. 
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If  the  termination  was  not  caused  by 
a  business  necessity,  that  is.  was  not 
the  result  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency, 
or  other  business  hardship,  then  the 
bill  provides  that  the  employer  may 
still  terminate  the  plan  but  any  excess 
assets  would  be  ratably  distributed  to 
woiicers  who  are  within  5  years  of 
normal  retirement  age  and  retirees 
under  the  plan.  An  excise  tax  of  10 
percent  would  be  imposed  on  any  re- 
maining amounts  which  are  not  dis- 
tributed to  workers  and  retirees. 

A  failure  to  ratably  distribute  to 
workers  and  retirees,  as  prescribed  in 
the  biU.  would  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  fiduciary  provisions  under  title  I 
of  ERISA. 

A  termination  which  meets  the  busi- 
ness necessity  test  will  enable  an  em- 
ployer to  establish  a  comparable  suc- 
cessor plan  which  is  similar  to  the  ter- 
minated plan;  however,  such  a  succes- 
sor plan  must  provide  benefits— that 
is.  vesting,  accrual,  and  dollar  bene- 
fits—which are  no  less  than  those  pro- 
vided by  the  terminating  plan,  must 
provide  past  service  credit  under  the 
comparable  plan,  must  receive  vprov- 
al  for  an  accelerated  funding  method 
for  the  comparable  plan,  and  must 
provide  a  cushion  of  assets  in  the  com- 
parable plan  equal  to  125  percent  of 
the  rate  of  fimding  under  the  funding 
standard  account  of  the  terminated 
plan  in  the  year  prior  to  its  termina- 
tion. 

Establish  a  new  Federal  cause  of 
action  for  llabUity  for  exertion  of 
undue  influence  or  material  misrepre- 
sentation by  a  party  in  interest  with 
respect  to  a  fiduciary  relating  to  a 
single-employer  plan  termination 
which  seelLs  to  entrench  corporate 
management  or  consolidate  the  posi- 
tion of  that  party  in  interest 

Clarifies  that  mergers,  consolida- 
tions, or  transfers  of  plan  assets  must 
not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  an  employ- 
er. 

An  i4>pUcation  for  an  overfunded 
termination  will  be  subject  to  a  public 
hearing  on  the  record  to  enable  both 
the  employer  and  plan  participants  to 
articulate  their  views  regarding  the 
pending  termination  application. 

Certain  restrictions  will  be  placed  on 
contributions  of  employer  stock  and 
other  employer  investment  media  con- 
tributed to  a  plan.  Specifically,  a  plan 
will  be  able  to  invest  no  more  than  5 
percent  in  qualifying  employer  sectul- 
ties  and  employer  stock  which  is  con- 
tributed may  not  contain  features  of 
debt  when  contributed  to  the  plan. 

A  study  will  he  commissioned  to  de- 
termine whether  standards  for  appro- 
priate actuarial  assumptions  and 
methods  should  be  imposed  for  the 
funding  of  plans. 

In  a  conversion  from  a  defined  bene- 
fit plan  to  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  [ESOP].  a  vote  must  be 
taken  among  participaiits  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  conversion  wiU  occur. 
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Flans  which  coomilt  an  overfunded 
termination  will  be  prohibited  from  in- 
stituting a  comparable  plan  for  a  5- 
year  period  after  the  termination.  Cer- 
tain restrictions  on  funding  and  fund- 
ing deficiency  waivers  are  also  imposed 
on  successor  plans. 

BKvirw  at  AOMmsTSATioa  Acnom 

The  Reagan  administration  has  done 
little  to  impede  or  resist  this  ridng 
tide  of  plan  terminations  which  de- 
prive woricers  of  needed  pension  bene- 
fits. In  less  than  5  years  employer  pen- 
sion terminations  have  netted  m^proxl- 
mately  $4  billion  for  corporations.  Ap- 
plications to  terminate  overfunded 
pension  plans  worth  an  additiimal  $2 
billion  are  pending.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  affected.  Issuance 
of  new  guidelines  by  the  administra- 
tion on  asset  reversion  are  not  target- 
ed to  stop  or  resist  pension  raids. 
Rather,  the  guidelines  offer  new  op- 
xwrtunities  for  corporate  sponsors  to 
accomplish  plan  terminations  and  will 
allow  new  and  questionable  techniques 
to  be  used  to  accomplish  these  termi- 
nations. 

Overfunded  pension  plan  termina- 
tions are  not  the  only  form  of  prolifer- 
ating pension  abuse  that  is  growing. 
Increasingly,  employers  are  contribut- 
ing various  forms  of  employer  stock 
and  other  investments  in  lieu  of  cash 
to  their  pension  funds.  This  has  been 
particularly  true  in  instances  of  corpo- 
rate mergers  and  takeovers  where 
stock  held  by  the  pension  fimd  of  the 
employer  may  prove  to  be  crucial  in 
resisting  a  takeover  attempt.  The 
abuse  which  may  occur  in  such  in- 
stances involves  a  loss  to  the  plan  of 
what  the  true  market  value  of  such  a 
contribution  should  be  and  the  manip- 
ulation of  the  pension  fund  to  benefit 
the  employer  at  the  expense  of  the 
employees.  The  use  of  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  [ESOP's]  by  employ- 
ers as  a  device  to  either  resist  or  ac- 
complish a  takeover  attempt  raises 
substantial  questions  under  ERISA  as 
to  whether  the  interests  of  employees 
are  well  served  by  such  actions.  More- 
over, restrictions  on  the  ability  of  em- 
ployees to  vote  their  stock  shares  in 
ESOP's  or  other  pension  plans  raise 
questions  as  to  whether  their  interests 
are  being  adequately  and  appropriate- 
ly represented  by  plan  trustees. 

It  is  now  incumbent  that  the  Con- 
gress examine  these  growing  manifes- 
tations of  employer-directed  assaults 
on  the  seciulty  of  pension  benefits  to 
workers.  As  the  Congress  has  striven 
to  provide  security  for  workers  under 
Social  Security,  it  is  no  less  Important 
that  the  Congress  assure  woi^ers  that 
their  pension  benefits  are  equally 
secure  to  provide  an  adequate  retire- 
ment income. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  has  conducted  two  hearings  re- 
garding instances  where  workers  have 
lost  potential  retirement  benefits 
through    such    overfunded    termlna- 
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tions.  The  first  hearing,  on  June  7, 
1982.  reviewed  the  situation  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Harper  4c  Row  Pub- 
lishers pension  plan  and  Its  subse* 
quent  replacement  by  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  that  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  management  of  that  pub- 
lisher. Present  and  former  enodoyees 
of  Harper  &  Row  testified  at  that  time 
that  the  termination  of  the  Harper  A 
Row  plan  resulted  in  a  loss  of  their  re- 
tirement and  resulted  in  significant 
losses  of  bmefits  due  tc  the  inordi- 
nately high  15  percent  rate  was  ap- 
plied to  lump-sum  distributions  to 
many  of  the  workers. 

A  second  hearing  held  on  September 
28,  1983,  indicated  the  continuing 
problems  associated  with  overfunded 
terminations  generally  and  examined 
the  status  of  Federal  law  as  viewed  by 
the  Department  of  labor  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  on  overfunded 
terminations.  The  Department  of 
Labor  testified  that  the  decision  of  a 
plan  sponsor  to  terminate  a  plan  is  a 
business  decision  and  not  a  fiduciary 
decision  covered  by  ERISA.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  testified  that 
generally,  the  various  requirements  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permitted 
the  return  of  surplus  assets  after  the 
satisfaction  of  all  accrued  benefits  to 
participants  and  beneficiaries  at  the 
termination  of  the  plan.  Moreover,  the 
Service  indicated  that  those  amounts 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  "erroneous 
actuarial  error"  were  recoverable  by 
employers  under  the  Service's  regula- 
tions. Finally,  the  Service  testified 
that  it  was  conoemed  about  the  10 
new  possible  arrangements  for  termi- 
nations involving  so-caUed  sotaott  ter- 
minations and  termination  reestablish- 
ment  cases. 

Since  that  testimony  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  this  committee.  Robert  A. 
G.  Monks.  Pension  Administrator  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  April  4. 
1984,  before  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
eonpolttee,  announced  a  new  adminis- 
tration position  regarding  overfunded 
terminations.  This  new  position  pro- 
vides that  employers  may  engage  in 
spinoff  and  termination  reestablish- 
ment  terminations.  A  spinoff  termina- 
tion Involves  the  termination  of  an 
overfunded  pension  plan  in  which  the 
surplus  and  retired  participants  are  re- 
tained in  the  former  plan  while  a  new 
and  substantially  comparable  succes- 
sor plan  is  created  for  active  partici- 
pants. The  former  plan  is  then  termi- 
nated so  that  the  employer  may  recov- 
er any  excess  assets.  In  a  termination 
reestabllshment  case,  the  plan,  which 
is  overfimded.  \s  termiiutted  by  the 
employer  to  recover  the  excess  assets 
and  a  new  substantially  comparable 
defined  benefit  plan  is  instituted  to  re- 
place the  former  plan.  Both  of  these 
methods  of  tem^iating  and  sutwe- 
quently   substituting   a   substantially 
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comparmble  successor  plan  have  been 
permitted  under  the  administration's 
implementation  guidelines. 

The  administration  guidelines  re- 
quire that  upon  the  termination  of  the 
plan.  aU  participants  and  beneficiaries 
must  be  fully  vested  in  their  accrued 
benefits  and  that  annuity  contracts 
must  be  purchased  for  these  individ- 
uals. Noticeably  absent  from  these 
guidelines  however,  is  any  require- 
ment to  mandate  that  past  service 
credits  from  the  previous  plan  be  cred- 
ited to  the  successor  plan  for  partici- 
pants. While  there  is  some  argument 
that  annuiUsation  of  vested  credits 
provides  some  Inflation  protection  for 
those  vested  benefits,  clearly  with  re- 
spect to  those  plans  in  which  the 
salary  factor  plays  a  principle  role  in 
determining  benefits,  final  pay  plans, 
the  absence  of  any  requirement  to 
pick  up  past  service  credit  in  a  succes- 
sor plso  will  result,  in  s<»ne  de0«e,  in 
a  diminution  in  benefits  that  wotild 
have  otherwise  been  realised  under 
the  previous  defined  benefit  plan.  To 
this  degree,  and  more  BtarOy,  the  ab- 
sence of  mandated  past  service  credits 
in  a  successor  plan  may  well  invite  a 
reduction  in  absolute  terms  of  project- 
ed benefits  that  could  have  been 
earned  under  the  previous  plan.  More- 
over, for  a  less  altruistic  employer,  the 
absence  of  mandated  past  service 
credit  may  represoit  an  open  invita- 
tion to  diminish  benefits  in  any  succes- 
sor plan  that  might  be  instituted  by 
the  onployer. 

A  group  of  tax  attorneys  who  had 
petitioned  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  to  utiliae  the  spinoff 
method  of  termination,  had  provided 
in  their  submission  that  a  "cushion" 
of  excess  assets  be  carried  into  the  suc- 
cessor plan,  ostensibly  to  protect 
against  a  shortfall  in  funding  in  early 
years  and  to  provide  aaaas  modicum  of 
protection  to  the  Corporation  in  its  re- 
sponsibility to  the  successor  plan. 
However,  the  administration  did  not 
see  fit  to  include  a  requirement  for  a 
cushion  within  its  guidelines.  Rather, 
after  some  review,  it  was  viparently 
felt  that  the  annuitization  of  accrued 
benefits  and  the  fninttnnm  funding 
standards  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect future  benefit  accruals  and  pro- 
vide sufficent  insulation  to  the  Corpo- 
ration with  req>ect  to  the  successor 
plan.  It  is  problematic  however,  that 
the  annuitisation  and  minimum  fund- 
ing standards  wiU  provide  sufficent 
protection  particularly  for  the  Corpo- 
ration In  the  event  that  a  termination 
of  a  successor  plan  occurs  in  years 
shortly  after  the  creation  of  the  suc- 
cessor plan.  Moreover,  it  is  also  reason- 
able to  assume  that  at  any  point  at 
which  interest  rates  and  other  mar- 
kets decline  and  affect  the  actiiarial  li- 
abilities of  the  plan,  that  the  adminis- 
tration's guidelines  will  not  provide  a 
sufficient  buffer  to  insure  an  adequate 
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and  solvent  funding  of  the  plan  under 
those  circimistances,  particularly 
within  the  early  years  of  the  successor 
plan'sa«ation. 

An  mnue  noted  in  previous  commit- 
tee hearings  and  recognized  as  an  issue 
withii^  the  administration  guidelines 
has  bden  the  use  of  inordinately  high 
interegt  rates  applied  to  lump-sum  dis- 
tribut%>ns  made  to  participants  upon 
termii^itlon.  Testimony  by  one  witness 
before:  the  committee  indicated  that 
based  Upon  his  12  years  of  service  with 
Harpe^  Sc  Row  Publishers  h^  had  re- 
ceived a  lump-sum  distribute  n  of  ap- 
proxioiately  $700  for  his  accrued  bene- 
fit. Dnon  seeldng  a  life  annuity  from 
an  insurance  carrier  however,  he  re- 
ceived a  quote  of  approximately  $7,000 
to  secure  such  an  annuity.  The  admin- 
istration has  responded  to  this  abuse 
by  promulgating  a  regulation  that  re- 
quires ,an  interest  rate  be  used  which 
approximates  a  mai^et  or  annuity 
rate,  while  the  new  rate  set  by  the 
Corporation  wOl  more  closely  all^ 
within  prevailing  market  interest 
rates,  such  a  formulation  however, 
still  fsfUs  short  of  the  most  accurate 
barometer  of  accrued  benefits,  the  use 
of  an  annuity  interest  rate  to  deter- 
mine Ifmp-sum  amounts. 

The  Use  of  the  spinoff  and  termina- 
tion riestablishment  techniques  and 
other  requirements  which  are 
embocded  in  the  administration  guide- 
lines raise  significant  questions  regard- 
ing th(  authority  under  E31ISA  and 
the  co4e  to  permit  such  arrangements. 
One  ttireshold  problem  involves  an  ap- 
parenti  lack  of  authority  under  the 
code  atid  title  IV  of  ERISA  to  pre- 
scribe certain  conditions  attending  a 
spinoff  and  termination  reestablish- 
ment.  tThe  use  of  the  spinoff  and  ter- 
mination reestablishment  techniques 
directly  undermine  the  mtnimnm 
funding  standards  prescribed  imder 
titles  I  and  II  of  ERISA.  No  exception 
or  limitation  is  provided  within  those 
provisibns  to  permit  a  redefinition  or 
reoriei|tation  of  the  specific  require- 
ments |of  funding  in  the  manner  con- 
strain^ through  spinoff  and  reestab- 
lishmefit  terminations.  Moreover, 
there  Would  appear  to  be  little  or  no 
authority  within  the  fabric  of  tiUe  IV 
upon  which  the  Corporation  could  au- 
thorize the  use  of  these  techniques. 
The  requirement  that  a  plan  sponsor 
could  not  engage  in  another  termina- 
tion and  subsequent  reestablishment 
of  a  dffined  benefit  plan  within  a  16- 
irtod  is  not  specificsJly  pre- 
in  either  the  code  or  title  IV  of 
but  rather  It  appears  to  be 
m  the  IS-year  requirement  to 
experience  gains.  Basically, 
Linistration  guidelines  in  this 
iply  undercut  the  policy  and 
^ments  of  minimum  funding 
imder'E3lISA  making  nuU  and  void 
the  need  to  preserve  reserves  of  fund- 
ing to  protect  participants,  plan  spon- 
sors a9d  the  Corporation.  The  policy 
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lines  in  this  area  simply 
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In  recent  correspondence  between 
the  Select  Committee  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  it  has  become 
clear  that  the  administration  views 
the  guldellties  as  merely  a  statement 
of  enforcement  policy  rather  than  a 
subBtantivCi  set  of  rules  controlling 
plan  asset  <  reversions  upon  termina- 
tion. Such  *  view  makes  clear  that  the 
guidelines  ^eed  not  be  observed  by  a 
court  and.  In  fact,  the  guidelines  are 
presently  being  challenged  in  the 
courts  by  tiro  plan  sponsors,  Celanese 
Corp.  and  Interco,  Inc.,  who  contend 
that  certaih  specific  requirements  of 
the  guidelines  lack  an  appropriate 
sUtutory  taksls.  These  contentions  by 
plan  sponsiffs  mirror  closely  the  previ- 
ously enuadated  concerns  of  the 
Aging  Committee  in  correspondence  to 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Pension  Bfnefit  Ouaranty  Corpora- 
tion. The  Outcome  of  these  pending 

weU  portend  the  demise 
lent  strategy  which  held 
>ry  credence. 

t  area  without  guidance 
in  the  guidelines  involves  tax  policy 
and  the  opportunity  for  tax  abuse 
through  ovirfunded  tenninatlons.  The 
Committeejon  Aging  has  written  ex- 
tensively K>  the  Service  inquiring 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  opportuni- 
ties for  tax  abuse  exist  within  the 
present  structure  of  overf  undml  termi- 
nations which  have  occurred  to  date. 
The  respo^ises  of  the  Service  had 
largely  beeh  unedif  ying  on  this  topic 
It  Is  clear  is  that  an  em- 

;h  the  recapture  of  excess 
ived  a  tax  deduction  for 

and  an  exemption  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  realized  on  plan 
assets.  This  preferred  tax  treatment  is 
accorded  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment and  bresimied  maintenance  of 
permanent  programs  of  pension  bene- 
fits to  provide  retirement  income  secu- 
rity to  workers  covered  under  these 
programs.  An  employer  who  is  recap- 
turing excess  assets  is  rei«>ing  a  signif- 
icant tax  boief it  even  mwiming  the  re- 
version Is  included  as  income  to  the 
employer.  An  employer  in  a  position  to 
offset  any  lax  liability  with  respect  to 
the  reversion  through  tax  loss  carry- 
forward m«y  significantly  defray  or 
entirely  eliminate  any  tax  liability 
that  would]  otherwise  result  from  the 
reversion.  Such  a  result  can  be  analo- 
gized to  otiker  abusive  tax  treatments 
of  investments  which  have  been  the 
both  the  administration 
and  the  Seijvice  in  other  areas.  Simply, 
some  employers  may  have  treated 
lualified  pension  plan  as 
tax-free  corporate-savings 
Its  most  recent  revised  tax 
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plan,  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
is  seeking  the  imposition  of  a  10-per- 
cent excise  tax  on  any  asset  reversion 
arising  out  of  a  plan  termination.  This 
position  was  taken  by  the  Treasury 
Department  in  recognition  of  the  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  accorded  to  pen- 
sion plan  contributions  that  would 
otherwise  iniire  to  the  benefit  of  an 
employer  at. termination,  but  for  the 
imposition  of  the  excise  tax  to  recover 
amounts  which  should  be  taxed. 

Perhaps  the  dngle  greatest  failure 
of  the  administration  guidelines  is 
that  they  fail  to  address  the  basic  con- 
cern implicit  in  overfimded  termina- 
tions. That  is.  that  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy  the  failure  to  in  any  way 
inhibit  or  control  overfunded  termina- 
tions serves  to  erode  the  basic  Federal 
policy  supporting  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  pension  plans, 
which  is  to  provide  a  secure  reservoir 
of  moneys  to  provide  retirement 
income  to  workers. 

Recent  data  derived  f  nun  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Ouaranty  Corporation 
[PBGC]  indicate  that,  after  the  issu- 
ance of  the  administration  guidelines 
in  May  1984.  the  number  of  overfund- 
ed defined  benefit  plan  terminations 
has  substantially  increased.  PBGC 
data  indicate  that  an  estimated  279 
plans,  each  with  over  $1  million  in 
excess  assets  reverting  to  the  employ- 
er, were  to  be  terminated  in  1984.  This 
number  of  terminations  is  compmrable 
to  the  total  of  aU  such  terminations, 
284,  for  the  previous  5  years.  1979-^. 
It  is  also  notable  that  the  total  of 
excess  assets  to  be  reverted  to  en^iloy- 
ers  for  1984  is  expected  to  exceed  $3 
billion,  this  compared  with  $2.14  bil- 
lion for  the  period  of  1979  through 
1983.  The  data  also  indicates  that  the 
average  reversion  to  the  employer  has 
substantially  increased.  For  example, 
in  1980,  the  average  reversion  from  an 
individual  plan  was  approximately  $2.1 
million.  By  1984,  this  figure  has  grown 
to  approximately  $11.2  million  per  ter- 
minated plan. 

The  majority  of  these  terminations 
have  been  taken  not  because  of  a  fi- 
nancial necessity  of  that  employer  but, 
rather,  because  the  employer  desired 
to  obtain  a  reversion  to  accomplish 
some  business  purpose  which  might  in- 
clude preventing  or  sponsoring  a  take- 
over, improving  the  financial  state- 
ments of  that  employer,  or  using  the 
reversion  to  finance  the  acquisition  of 
employer  stock.  While  some  commen- 
tators may  believe  that  the  use  of  a  re- 
version in  this  manner  is  not  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  review  in  the  con- 
text of  setting  policy  on  employee  pen- 
sion plans,  it  would  seem  imperative 
that  such  a  review  is  incumlient,  at 
this  point,  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
safeguards  are  provided  to  assure  em- 
ployee benefit  sectulty.  Presently, 
there  are  pending  applications  for 
overfunded  terminations— involving 
reversions   of   $1    million   or   more— 
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which  are  rapidly  approaching  $1  ba- 
llon. The  issuance  of  administration 
guidelines,  which  sanction  the  use  of 
spinoff  and  termination  reestablish- 
ment techniques,  would  seem  to  pro- 
vide a  fertile  environment  to  encour- 
age further  overfunded  terminations 
Moreover,  the  convenience  of  the  ter- 
mination vehicles  available  within  the 
administration  guidelines  provide  an 
easier  mechanism  to  accomplish  a  plan 
asset  reversion,  than  those  methods 
previously  sanctioned  by  the  agencies. 
Diacnssioa  or  bill 

One  provision  of  the  bUl  would  have 
the  effect  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  so- 
called  spinoff  and  termination  reestab- 
lishment overfunded  plan  termina- 
tions. As  indicated  earlier,  a  q>inoff 
termination  involves  the  creation  of  a 
second  and  comparable  defined  benefit 
plan  in  which  the  active  participants 
of  the  former  plan  are  placed.  The 
former  defined  benefit  plan  retains 
only  retired  participants— that  is.  par- 
ticipants who  are  already  in  pay  status 
under  the  plan— and  any  surplus  plan 
assets  which  exist  in  the  plan.  The  em- 
ployer t3i>ically  purchases  annuity 
contracts  for  retired  participants  and 
obtains  a  reversicm  of  excess  assets 
upon  the  termination  of  that  former 
plan.  Thereupon,  only  the  active  em- 
ployees are  retained  in  the  subsequent 
successor  plan  which  is  substantially 
comparable  to  the  terminated  plan. 
With  respect  to  a  termination  reestab- 
lishment arrangement,  a  defined  bene- 
fit plan  covering  employees  is  wholly 
terminated  and  a  reversion  is  taken  by 
the  employer  upon  the  termination  of 
that  plan.  Subsequently,  a  new  and 
substantially  comparable  defined  ben- 
efit plan  is  created  to  cover  the  same 
group  of  employees. 

In  both  instances,  these  arrange- 
ments present  signfidant  difficulties 
with  compliance  with  the  minimum 
funding  standards  of  ERISA.  However, 
the  bill  would  permit  the  use  of  a  spin- 
off or  reestablishment  termination 
where  a  comparable  successor  plan 
was  established,  only  in  the  instance 
where  the  plan  sponsor  has  received  a 
business  necessity  determination  from 
the  Pension  Benefit  Ouaranty  Corpo- 
ration. The  ability  to  establish  a  com- 
parable successor  plan,  in  an  instance 
of  business  necessity,  is  taken  in  recog- 
nition that  the  employer  not  be  penal- 
ized from  maintaining  a  simOar  and 
consistent  pension  benefit  program  for 
his  employees  under  this  business  exi- 
gency. However,  to  utilize  such  a  com- 
parable successor  plan,  the  plan  spon- 
sor must  meet  certain  conditions 
which  include  that:  First,  the  benefit 
structure  for  the  successor  plan  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  benefit 
structure  under  the  terminated  plan, 
second,  that  there  be  a  cushion  of 
assets  placed  into  the  successor  plan 
which  equal  126  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum funding  requirement  of  the  ter- 
minated plan  in  the  plan  year  prior  to 
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its  termination,  third,  that  the  plan 
obtain  approval  for  an  accelerated 
funding  schedule  to  fund  a  successor 
plan,  fourth,  that  no  funding  deficien- 
cy waiver  be  granted  during  the  period 
of  accelerated  funding  for  the  plan 
and  fifth,  in  the  case  of  a  q>inoff  the 
comparable  successor  plan  retains  the 
same  benefit  structure  as  the  original 
plan  and  such  benefits  are  not  reduced 
or  otherwise  amended  at  any  time 
during  the  accelerated  funding  period. 
Terminations  which  did  not  receive  a 
notice  of  business  necessity  from  the 
corporation  would  be  prohibited  from 
instituting  a  comparable  plan  for  a 
period  of  6  yean,  ^ledfically,  no  com- 
parable successor  plan  could  receive 
tax  qualification  for  a  5-year  period. 

The  bill  describes  the  various  testa 
which  must  be  vppVid  concerning  the 
distribution  of  excess  assets  upon  the 
termination  of  an  overfunded  defined 
lienefit  pension  plan.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, any  residual  assets  which  are 
attributable  to  am>loyee  contributions 
shall  be  equitably  redistributed  to 
those  employees. 

A  rule  has  been  provided  requiring 
that  50  percent  of  the  remaining  resid- 
ual assets  wlU  be  distributed  to  retir- 
ees in  pay  status  and  60  percent  will  be 
distributed  to  those  partlc^Muits  who 
are  within  5  years  of  the  normal  re- 
tironent  age  under  the  plan.  This  rule 
is  added  to  provide  some  mnrtiraim  of 
financial  protection  for  those  individ- 
uals who  are  approa^lng  retiremoit 
and  retirees  who  would  otherwise  be 
deprived  of  benefit  security  througji 
an  overfimded  termination  due  to  Mat 
loss  of  ad  hoc  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Specifically,  these  individuals 
wlU  now,  through  operation  of  the 
rule,  receive  additional  benefits  which 
will  more  closely  approximate  prcmi' 
ised  benefits  under  the  plan  and  for 
retirees  provide  needed  cost-of-living 
protect!  n  that  could  have  been  af- 
forded through  the  existence  of  over- 
funded  amounts. 

With  respect  to  amounts  distributed 
to  participants  and  beneficiaries  who 
are  already  in  pay  status  with  respect 
to  the  plsii,  such  a  distribution  shall 
be  equal  to  that  participant's  or  bene- 
ficiary's unpaid  constructive  cost-of- 
living  increase.  The  term  "unpaid  con- 
structive cost-of-living  increase"  is  de- 
fined as  the  amount  of  such  partici- 
pant's benefits  which  would  be  re- 
maining unpaid,  after  satisfaction  of 
the  liabilities  of  the  plan  to  such  par- 
ticipant or  beneficiary  as  if  general 
cost-of-living  increases  had  taken 
effect  under  the  plan.  This  section  re- 
quires that  in  order  to  have  such  a  dis- 
tribution no  cost-of-living  increase 
would  have  been  granted  to  retirees 
within  the  last  5  years  preceding  the 
termination  of  the  plan.  The  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  shall  be  measured 
based  upon  an  annual  rate  equal  to  a 
measure  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
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u  I»«i»red  by  the  VS.  Deputment  of 
Labor  for  the  •n^roprlate  period. 

^nth  reqject  to  any  iMiticipuits 
who  have  not  received  benefits,  but 
who  are  within  5  years  of  the  normal 
retirement  age  imder  the  plan  as  of 
the  teiminatl<m  date,  such  partici- 
pants win  receive  ratable  distributions. 
Such  benefits  will  be  measured  based 
upon  the  present  value  of  benefits 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  plan 
and  in  a  manner  as  if  the  plan  had  not 
been  terminated  and  the  participant 
had  continued  to  accrue  additional 
benefits  under  the  plan  and  attain  the 
normal  retirement  age.  In  this 
manner,  the  part^dpant  will  receive 
some  additional  benefits  toward  what 
he  would  have  otherwise  earned  under 
the  plan  but  for  the  premature  termi- 
nation of  that  plan.  However,  amounts 
distributable  under  this  section  are 
premised  on  the  amount  of  available 
assets  remaining  to  satisfy  these  bene- 
fits and.  to  the  extent  that  assets  are 
less  than  those  needed  to  provide  f  uU 
boiefits  under  this  section,  such  re- 
maining amounts  will  be  distributed 
on  a  prorated  basis. 

In  each  instance  where  there  is  a  re- 
quired distribution  of  excess  assets  to 
a  specific  class,  if  assets  prove  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  a  full  distribution  to 
all  members  of  that  class,  then  an 
equal  and  prorated  distribution  shall 
be  made  to  aU  members  of  that  class 
so  as  to  absorb  all  remaining  assets  for 
that  class. 

A  special  rule  is  provided  such  that 
if  benefits  between  any  class,  those 
who  are  five  years  of  the  normal  re- 
tirement age  tmder  the  plan  and  retir- 
ees who  are  in  pay  status,  would  fall 
below  75  percent  of  the  benefit  provid- 
ed to  the  other  class,  the  Commission 
will  be  granted  discretion  to  redistrib- 
ute such  amounts  from  ^e  oUier  class 
so  as  to  assure  that  benefits  do  not  fall 
below  the  threshold  of  75  percent  be- 
tween the  two  dasaes. 

A  plan  which  is  in  effect  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  law  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  if  within  60  days  after  enact- 
ment, provisions  of  that  plan  contain 
provisions  which  have  been  previously 
described.  Oenerally.  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  wUl  constrain  that  all 
excess  assets  which  are  the  result  of 
an  overfunded  termination  that  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  a  busi- 
ness necessity  termination  shall  be 
used  for  the  satisfaction  of  benefit 
payments  to  retirees  and  participants 
who  are  within  5  years  of  retirement 
under  the  plan.  It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Commission  which  is 
created  under  this  law  to  promulgate 
an^ropriate  regulations  to  interpret 
and  enact  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

An  excise  tax  is  imposed  in  any  situ- 
^ation  where  an  employer  receives 
Excess  assets  upon  an  overfunded  pen- 
sion plan  termination.  This  require- 
ment mirrors   the   proposal   of   the 
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Department  under  its  re- 
vised tax  plan  which  also  would 
impost  a  10-peroent  excise  tax  on  all 
such  reversions  to  employers. 

WitA  respect  to  an  application  for 
termination  of  an  overfunded  plan, 
the  bdl  provides  that  a  hearing  on  the 
recont  be  held  by  the  Commission  to 
detemMne  whether  or  not  the  termina- 
tion ^ould  be  granted.  The  hearing 
will  apord  plan  participants,  retirees, 
plan  Officials  and  other  interested  par- 
ties aft  opportunity  to  express  their 
views  imd  concerns  regarding  the  ap- 
plicatibn  for  termination  of  the  over- 
funded  plan.  In  addition,  such  a  hear- 
ing will  better  enable  members  of  the 
Commission  to  define  and  understand 
those  Issues  pertinent  to  the  applica- 
tion for  termination. 

The  bill  establishes  the  new  Federal 
cause  of  action  wherein  a  fiduciary 
exerts  or  attempts  to  exert  an  undue 
infiuesce  or  perpetrate  a  material  mis- 
representation to  accomplish  the  en- 
trendanent  of  a  corporate  manage- 
ment, |;ypically  related  to  an  offensive 
or  defensive  posture  related  to  a  cor- 
porate takeover  attempt. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  make  several 
significant  changes  to  the  manner  in 
which  jemployer  securities  are  treated 
under  ERISA.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  a  growing  trend  of  contribu- 
tions in  Idnd— contributions  of  em- 
ployer stock,  leaseholds,  limited  part- 
nersh^,  and  so  lorth— by  employers 
into  their  pension  funds.  Pension  and 
Investgient  Age  magazine  has  estimat- 
ed that  over  one  18-month  period  em- 
ployers contributed  in  excess  of  $1.8 
billion  in  the  form  of  stock  or  other 
contributions  in  kind.  There  is  every 
reason!  to  believe  that  such  contribu- 
tions will  continue  and,  in  fact,  have 
escalated  over  the  last  several  years. 

Connlbutions  in  kind  raise  a  number 
of  significant  questions  regarding 
their  propriety  and  acceptability  with 
respect  to  certain  goals  which  are 
sought  under  ERISA.  One  of  the  im- 
mediate concerns  raised  by  a  contribu- 
tion ii|  kind  is  the  appropriate  valu- 
ation tt  such  a  contribution  into  the 
pensioti  fund.  While  a  number  of  luge 
enu>loyers  have  striven  to  assure  that 
an  aporopriate  value  was  placed  on  a 
contribution  into  the  plan,  other  small 
and  close  corporations  may  not  at- 
tempt to  assure  the  appropriate  valu- 
ation of  such  contributions.  If  the 
value  of  the  contribution  does  not  re- 
flect the  value  of  the  required  contri- 
bution! to  the  plan,  then  there  is  a  po- 
tential that  the  plan  wlU  become  un- 
derfunded. Moreover,  with  respect  to 
the  deduction  taken  by  the  employer 
for  suth  a  contribution,  if  the  true 
value  Is  not  reflected  by  the  actual 
contribution  then  a  form  of  tax  abuse 
has  oocurred  with  respect  to  such  a 
contribution. 

Add^iomd  problems  are  presented  in 
instances  where  the  employer  reserves 
or  otherwise  restricts  the  voting  rights 
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of  stock  wkch  have  been  contributed 
to  the  pension  fund.  In  such  instances, 
management  may  seek  to  consolidate 
its  position  through  exercise  of  voting 
rights  held  by  the  plan.  Such  an  exer- 
cise by  management  may  be  antitheti- 
cal to  the  interests  of  putidpants  cov- 
ered under  the  plan.  The  Department 
of  lAbor's  I  Interpretation  of  relevant 
provisions  pf  the  prohibited  transac- 
tion provirions  would  not  appear  to 
clearly  deUaeate  and  prohibit  the  ex- 
ercise of  voting  rights  in  such  in- 
stances. 

Finally,  the  growing  use  of  contribu- 
tions in  knd  as  a  funding  medium, 
generally,  present  an  opportunity  for 
a  loss  of  steurity  in  the  manners  de- 
scribed ab6ve.  For  this  reason,  the 
threshold  of  qualifying  securities  or 
real  propeijty  is  lowered  from  10  per- 
cent to  5  nment  under  the  bill.  This 
will  better  bnsure  that  additional  pro- 
tection is  ifforded  through  this  low- 
ion  for  contributions  and 
transitional  rules  are  pro- 
ieve  the  lowered  thresh- 
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Provision^  of  the  bUl  in  this  section 
provide  that  any  qualifjfing  employer 
stock  contributed  to  a  plan  not  be  en- 
cumbered l^y  a  bond,  debenture,  note, 
certificate,  or  any  other  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness. Moreover,  such  a  contribu- 
tion may  not  be  subject  to  any  restric- 
tion on  its  mariEetability  or  on  any 
voting  power  attached  to  the  contribu- 
tion. These  restrictions  will  better 
assure  that}  the  interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants remain  clear  and  imfettered 
by  ancillary  concerns  which  could  be 
raised  by  management.  In  addition  the 
Secretary  m  Labor  shall  promulgate 
regulationsjwhlch  will  define  a  method 
of  determimng  the  fair  market  value 
of  stock  or  I  other  contributions  which 
are  contribgted  to  a  pension  plan. 

There  are  provisions  in  the  bill  con- 
cerning a  study  which  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Joint  Board  for  the  Enroll- 
ment of  Actuaries.  The  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  Joint  Board  conduct  a 
study  to  dejtermine  reasonable  actuar- 
ial assumiMions  and  methods  that 
could  be  prescribed  for  various  tjrpes 
of  pension  plans.  Upon  completion  of 
this  study.]  after  a  2-year  period,  a 
report  wou|d  be  prepared  and  submit- 
ted to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  to  determine  whether 
any  leglslaiiive  reforms  will  be  needed 
based  uponithe  report. 

This  study  would  be  undertaken  in 
response  toiconcems  that  certain  actu- 
arial assumptions  and  methods  that 
are  presait|y  i^jplied  to  some  pension 
plans  are  inappropriate  and/or 
produce  actuarial  assumptions  which 
cannot  be  iuffidently  Justified  tinder 
prevailing  iuurket  conditions  and  rea- 
sonable actuarial  projections.  More- 
over, there  lis  a  concern  that  code  pro- 
visions whl^  grant  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  authority  to  review  the  ac- 
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tuarial  assumptions  adopted  by  plans 
may  not  be  suffidently  stringent  to 
assure  the  adequate  funding  of  plans 
and  the  appropriate  use  of  reasonable 
actuarial  assiunptions  with  respect  to 
any  given  plan.  It  would  appear  to  be 
reasonable,  given  the  absence  of  ap- 
propriate standards  or  guidelines  asso- 
ciated with  the  use  of  actuarial  as- 
simiptions  and  methods  within  the 
profession,  to  examine  and  make  de- 
terminations with  respect  to  whether 
appropriate  guidance  should  be  ap- 
plied in  this  area.  Moreover,  it  would 
appear  to  be  m>propriate  to  invest  the 
Joint  Board  with  responsibility  to  con- 
duct this  study,  make  recommenda- 
tions, and  if  determined  necessary, 
provide  authority  for  the  Joint  Board 
to  supervise  the  imposition  of  such  ap- 
propriate standards. 

With  respect  to  employee  stock  own- 
ership plans  [ESOPl.  provisions  of  the 
biU  would  require  that  In  any  transfer 
of  assets  from  a  termiiutted  plan  to  an 
E80P.  such  a  transfer  must  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  in  writing  by  the 
partidpants  in  the  terminated  plan; 
that  the  proportion  of  voting  rights 
remain  equal  to  or  no  less  than  those 
rights  existing  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  pension  plan. 

This  provision  is  induded  to  better 
assure  that  the  interest  of  partid- 
pants, with  respect  to  their  voting  of 
shares  in  an  ESOP,  is  adequately  pro- 
tected through  their  ability  to  vote 
those  shares.  Moreover,  the  ability  of 
partidpants  to  vote  their  shares  will 
afford  some  protection  against  the 
ability  of  management  to  attempt  to 
entrench  itself  or  otherwise  act  in  a 
manner  which  might  be  adverse  to  the 
interests  of  participants  covered  under 
the  plan. 

Certain  restrictions  are  placed  on 
the  reestablishment  or  re-creation  of  a 
comparable  plan  after  the  termination 
of  an  overfunded  plan  which  is  not 
based  on  business  necessity  as  formu- 
lated in  the  bilL  Specifically,  a  plan 
which  is  terminated  without  business 
necessity  is  disqualified  for  a  period  of 
5  years  from  establishing  a  compara- 
ble plan  within  that  period.  In  addi- 
tion, no  f imding  def idency  waiver  may 
be  granted  to  a  successor  plan  within 
10  years  after  the  termination  of  a 
plan  which  was  not  based  on  business 
necessity.  With  respect  to  the  creation 
of  a  comparable  successor  plan  after  a 
termination  for  business  necessity,  no 
funding  waiver  may  be  available 
within  5  years  of  the  termination  of 
the  former  plan.  Moreover,  compara- 
ble restrictions  are  provided  with  re- 
spect to  any  extension  of  the  amorti- 
zation period  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  restrictions  discussed  above.  In  ad- 
dition, if  a  comparable  plan  is  estab- 
lished within  5  years  of  the  termina- 
tion, a  faster  funding  period  is  re- 
quired for  such  a  comparable  plan  to 
better  assure  adequate  funding  for 
future  benefits. 

51-0GBO-86-18(I>t  11) 
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The  biU  provides  that  the  Pension 
Guaranty  Benefit  Corporation  will  ad- 
minister the  various  provisions  regard- 
ing terminations  of  sufficient  over- 
funded  plans  and  provides  new  author- 
ity for  the  PBGC  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  plan  participants  and  retirees 
through  new  causes  of  action  available 
under  title  I  of  ERISA  which  enable  it 
to  specifically  enforce  its  authority  in 
these  various ; 


OOIKILUHOK 

This  bUl  is  introduced  with  the 
intent  not  only  to  provide  substantive 
standards  to  control  and  inhibit  over- 
funded  terminations,  but.  is  also  of- 
fered as  a  basis  for  discussion  to  at- 
t«npt  to  arrange  a  framework  which 
will  better  assure  the  retirement  secu- 
rity of  workers  and  retirees  under 
such  terminations.  I  solldt  comments 
and  views  on  this  proposed  le^jisla- 
tion.« 
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Ttiunday.  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  year  I  Joined  Congressman 
Charlbs  Rahckl  of  New  York  in  re- 
questing a  study  from  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  on  children 
in  poverty.  That  study  was  released  on 
May  22,  1985.  Part  I  of  the  study, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  examines  his- 
torical trends  of  children  living  in  pov- 
erty. Part  n,  conducted  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  examines 
policy  options  for  reducing  poverty 
among  children.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  part  I  of  the  report.  My 
coUeague,  liCr.  Rahccl,  has  inserted  a 
smnmary  of  part  n  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 
SuiofAaT  Ain  HiaBuoRTa  or  CRnj»m  ni 
Poi 


I.  POOS  cmumsr.  a  studt  op  Tssinw  ams 

POLICT,  ia»>-l4 

The  Consrearional  Reaearch  Service  pre- 
pared an  historical  analysis  of  children  in 
poverty  and  Federal  poliQr  directed  at  those 
chOdren.  HlsbUgfaU  of  their  findings  appear 
below. 

new  UfBIOHTB 

Never-married  motheri  present  the  most 
aevere  chUd  poverty  problem  (three  out  of 
four  children  of  such  motben  are  poor)  snd 
their  ranks  are  growing.  In  1980  almost  one- 
fifth  of  births  were  to  unwed  mothen,  4S 
percent  of  black  births,  and  11  percoit  of 
white  births.  If  the  Inriilmfif  of  never-mar- 
ried motheri  had  not  increased  from  19W  to 
1979,  it  is  estimated  that  the  overaU  poverty 
rmte  might  have  been  five  percent  lower  In 
1979.  (pases  349, 104  and  70) 

More  than  one-sixth  of  poor  children  In 
1983  were  in  families  with  at  least  one  full- 
time,  year-round  job.  These  poor  children 
numbered  more  than  3.5  million.  Their  ex- 
istence belies  the  widespread  view  that  a 
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full-time  Job  throushout  the  year  is  near-ln- 
■urance  a«ainst  poverty,  (pages  240  and  139) 

Marlcet  income  (excluding  govenunent 
tranafen)  poverty  rates  of  children  climbed 
40  percent  from  1973  to  1983.  Instead  of 
rising  to  fill  the  earning  gap,  government 
cash  transfer  payments  to  (diUdren  poor 
without  such  aid  declined  by  six  percent  In 
real  terms,  (pages  349. 183  and  177) 

A  Bnaller  share  of  the  population  of  poor 
children  is  receiving  food  stamps  and  AFDC 
but  the  share  aided  by  subaldlaed  housing 
has  increased  in  recent  yean,  and  the  share 
covered  by  Medicaid  lias  held  steady,  (page 
177) 

Social  security  payments  for  children  and 
their  parents  are  substantially  larger  than 
Federal  payments  for  AFDC  benefit  (pages 
349  and  318) 

The  capacity  of  economic  growth  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  diSU  poverty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rtimtiUMtwMi  by  growing 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  family 
income  relative  to  poverty  thresholds,  (page 
349) 

WHO  AKX  TBS  nm.IMIEIt  WHO  ASS  POOK? 

The  poverty  rate  reached  33J  children 
per  100  in  1983.  the  highest  level  since  the 
mid-1980B.  The  number  of  pom-  children  to- 
taled 13.8  million,  of  whom  more  than  half 
lived  In  families  headed  by  a  woman,  (page 
3S) 

A  chad's  chancea  of  being  poor  varied 
sharply  by  race,  presence  of  the  father,  and 
marital  status  of  the  mother,  (pages  31-32) 

Almost  half  of  all  black  children  and  more 
than  one-Uilrd  of  aU  tn^^wy.  children  were 
poor.  In  contrast,  neatly  five-sixths  of  all 
white  children  were  not  poor. 

In  1983,  moat  children  in  female-headed 
families  were  poor. 

Overall,  a  biatk.  chUd  was  almost  3  times 
as  likely  to  be  poor  as  a  white  chDd  In  1983. 

Family  axnpositlon  and  the  age.  race  and 
education  of  the  head  of  the  family  are  all 
Important  factors  in  determining  the  pover- 
ty status  of  the  family.  For  »»f»Bp>yi  the 
poverty  rate  for  chldren  of  white  married 
couples  whose  father  is  at  least  SO  yean  old 
and  a  high  school  graduate  is  8J(  percent. 
For  children  in  black,  sln^.  female-beaded 
families  where  the  mother  is  under  30,  and 
did  not  complete  high  school,  the  poverty 
rate  is  92.8  percent,  (page  137) 

High  rates  of  chUd  poverty  also  occur  in 
families  with  fairly  young  mothen  (30-34). 
in  female-headed  families  In  wlilch  the 
youngest  child  is  under  the  age  of  8,  in  Urge 
famOies  and  in  families  where  both  parrats 
did  not  complete  bl^  achooL  (page  8) 

When  AFDC  was  wiact«id.  88  percent  of 
families  that  received  State  welfare  were 
needy  because  the  father  bad  died.  In 
Mar^  1979,  fewer  than  3  percent  of  the 
AFDC  children  were  paternal  orphans.  And 
in  March  1983  more  than  88  r*TTmt  of  the 
ChOdren  had  able-bodied  but  abaent  fathers: 
furthermrae.  the  fathers  of  47  percent  of 
AFDC  children  were  not  married  to  their 
mothers,  (page  13) 

By  Federal  law.  A^DC  la  available  only  to 
needy  children  in  stntfe-parent  families 
except  in  certain  limited  drcumstanoes. 
Twenty-seven  States  do  not  offer  AFDC  to 
unemployed  two-parent  families  and  Statea 
are  prohibited  from  aiding  needy  two-parent 
f  amlllea  who  are  working.  Over  the  years, 
there  has  been  concern  that  concentratltm 
of  AFEX:  benefits  on  fatha>leaa  famlllea. 
and  the  ivogram'a  exduaion  of  needy  faml- 
llea with  full-time  Joba,  may  have  Inadvert- 
ently encouraged  family  breakup  and  unwed 
parenthood,  (page  13) 
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Tvo-thlrdi  of  ebikiem  who  are  ever  poor 
duiinc  a  15  year  period  rematn  In  poverty 
for  no  more  than  four  years.  However,  one 
poor  child  out  of  aeven  atayi  poor  for  at 
leaat  10  of  the  IS  yean  and  can  be  consid- 
ered "peniitently*'  poor.  Theae  children 
vend  two-thlrda  <»'  more  of  their  childhood 
in  poverty,  (patea  43  and  44) 

Persistently  poor  children  have  character- 
istics that  are  different  from  the  population 
as  a  whole.  They  are  90  percent  black,  a  sig- 
nificant majoetty  live  in  the  South  and  lack 
a  father  in  the  home.  They  are  most  likely 
to  live  In  rural  areaa.  (paces  44  and  45) 

ICuch  of  white  poverty  is  short-term  and 
■ssnrlstert  with  changes  in  marital  status 
and  family  — whr  Black  poverty  lasts 
kmger— the  average  black  child  can  expect 
to  spend  roan  than  5  years  of  his  chOdhood 
In  povertr.  the  average  white  child  leas  than 
10  month»-and  Is  leas  affected  by  changes 
in  family  composition,  (pages  47  and  48) 

In  theory,  the  pocv  can  benefit  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  from  imiwoved  economic 
conditions.  However,  it  appears  that  eco- 
nomic growth  cannot  be  expected  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  poverty  among  diildr«)  very 
rapidly.  Unless  recent  trends  are  reversed,  it 
might  take  as  long  as  13  yean  (with  an  un- 
usually high  3  percent  annual  growth  rate 
In  average  market  income  relative  to  pover- 
ty thresholds)  for  the  poverty  rates  of  male- 
headed  families  with  children  to  drop  back 
to  the  levels  of  1979.  For  noowhite  female- 
headed  families,  it  might  take  5  years,  (page 
170) 

TtMOY  COKPOSinOIl 

The  number  of  female-headed  families 
with  children  more  than  doubled  from  1959 
to  1983.  The  share  of  all  childrm  living  in 
such  families  climbed  from  9  to  20  percent. 
Anumg  poor  irtilte  children,  nearly  40  per- 
cent live  in  female-headed  families,  whereas 
among  poor  black  children  that  figure  is 
nearly  75  percent,  (page  57) 

Poverty  rates  anuxig  children  in  female- 
beaded  families  consistently  have  been 
much  higher  and  more  persistent  than 
those  for  children  in  male-present  families. 
However,  from  1978  to  1963  poverty  rates 
increased  faster  anumg  male  present  fami- 
lies than  in  f  onale-headed  ones,  increasing 
the  share  of  poor  children  with  a  man  in 
the  home,  (page  57) 

The  number  of  poor  children  increased  by 
3  million  from  1968  to  1983,  even  though 
the  total  populatlcm  of  children  decreased 
by  9  million  in  those  years,  (page  57) 

In  1983,  more  than  half  of  all  children  in 
families  with  five  or  more  children  were 
poor.  In  contrast,  among  chfldren  in  fami- 
lies with  only  one  or  two  children.  Just 
under  15  percent  were  poor,  (page  57) 

If  the  proportltKi  of  children  in  female- 
headed  families  had  not  increased  over  the 
last  quarter  century,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
number  of  poor  chfldren  in  1983  might  have 
been  almost  3  million  less  than  it  actually 
was.  (page  57) 

Birth  ntes  to  unmarried  teenagers  have 
increased  steadUy  since  at  least  1940.  Even 
though  birth  ratea  among  teenagers  overall 
are  declining,  more  of  their  babies  have 
been  omoeived  out  of  wedlock  and  fewer  of 
the  mothen  are  marrying  before  the  birth. 
(page  58) 

HISTOUCAL  TlXmiS 

The  chUd  poverty  rate  was  cut  in  half  be- 
tween 1059  and  1969  to  a  record  low  of  13.8 
chfldren  per  100  in  1069.  Since  then  the 
troMl  has  reversed.  By  1983,  although  it  still 
below  its  1959  level,  the  chfld  poverty 
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rate  bkd  climbed  about  60  percent  above  its 
1969  Ifw.  (pages  3  and  5) 

Altnough  the  levels  are  sharply  different, 
the  tz^ids  in  poverty  rates  among  black  and 
white  chfldren  were  similar.  Poverty  rates 
among  white  chfldren  declined  from  30.6 
percent  in  1959  to  a  low  of  9.7  percent  in 
1969:  from  that  time  they  fluctuated  untU 
they  Vegan  to  increase  again  to  16.9  percent 
in  19a.  Among  black  children,  the  rates  de- 
cllnedlfrom  48.1  percent  of  black  chfldren  In 
poverily  in  1959  to  a  low  of  39.6  percent  in 
1969.  After  a  period  of  fluctuation  that  rate 
also  iitcreued  again,  to  46.3  percent  in  1983. 
(pageV4) 

Wh^er  poverty  is  mearared  before  or 
after  government  transfer  paymmts  (aodal 
Insumce  and  welfare),  and  whether  the 
inoomfc  counted  includes  or  excludes  non- 
caah  tieneflts  and  money  paid  as  taxes,  child 
poverty  rates  rose  e^wdally  sharply  from 
1979 1^  1983.  (pages  39-41) 

Fro^  1979  to  1983,  the  poverty  rate  for 
chflditn  under  the  official  Census  Bureau 
definition  increased  35.4  percent.  Under  al- 
temattve  definitions  of  poverty,  the  per- 
centage increase  was  even  larger,  ranging 
from  48.9  percent  to  83.0  percent,  (page  40) 

If  t^es  were  deducted  in  the  official  defi- 
nition^  chfld  poverty  rates  would  Increase  by 
0.8  percentage  points  in  1979  and  by  1.5  per- 
centage points  in  1983.  The  number  of  addl- 
tlonal[poor  children  in  1982  (1.5  percentage 
point4>  would  increase  by  ^proximately 
900,OOp.  (pages  41-43) 

TH^xxnamicx  or  TWo-PABxmr  rAnnjxB 

FroAi  1978-1983,  a  period  frequently 
markfld  by  recessions  and  unemployment, 
the  siare  of  the  nation's  poor  chfldren  in 
femal^headed  famiUes  decreased.  This  was 
becaute  the  poverty  rate  climbed  more  rap- 
idly g)  the  much  larger  group  of  male- 
present  families,  who  generaUy  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  their  income  from  the  Job 
markft  than  female-headed  famflles.  (page 
72)     ^ 

Wit)iout  a  working  parent,  a  chfld  is 
almost  sure  to  be  poor.  But  having  a  work- 
ing parent  is  no  guarantee  against  poverty. 
Many'  chfldren  need  two  camera  to  escape 
poverty,  (tee-fourth  of  chfldren  in  married- 
couplt  families  would  be  poor  if  their  only 
incon^  were  their  father's  earnings,  (page 
133) 

When  poor  families  do  earn  their  way  out 
of  poterty,  secondary  woilcen  often  play  a 
crudMl  role,  accounting  for  one-third  to  uie- 
half  «f  the  extra  Income  that  lifts  chfldren 
acroai  the  poverty  threshold,  (page  349) 

WHY  OIDH'T  Tax  CHJLB  POVXBTT  BATS  am- 
CKXaSE  AS  OUTLATS  POB  SOCIAL  ntOOIAlIS  IH- 
CSXASXD? 

The  incidence  of  chfld  poverty  rose  53  per- 
cent m  the  decade  from  1973  to  1983,  when 
Fedegil  spending  for  income  security 
climbed  83  percent  in  constant  dollars. 
Why? 

Thine  is  no  paradox.  Government  spend- 
ing fbr  social  insurance  and  cash  welfare 
bene^ts  to  poor  chfldren.  unlike  overaU 
incoiie  security  outlays,  declined  in  value 
from;i973  to  1983.  Adjusted  for  price  Infla- 
tion, (aggregate  social  Insurance  and  cash 
welfatv  payments  to  chfldren  with  insuffi- 
cient maritet  income  were  about  six  percent 
smaller  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  at  the 
beginping.  Furthermore,  the  population  of 
such  poor  chfldren  grew  about  30  pooent. 
Henoe,  government  cash  transfen  per  child 
in  need  of  them  feU  significantly.  Aggregate 
outl^  for  food  stamps  to  chfldren  rose  75 
percnt  in  real  terms  from  1974  to  1983. 
However,  from  1976  to  1983,  total  avaflable 
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cash  and  fofcd  stamp  benefits  fell  by  30  per- 
cent per  poor  ehOd.  (page  177  and  183) 

The  rise  b  the  incidence  and  severity  of 
market  Inoome  poverty  of  children  (hiring 
the  decade  was  so  large  that  real  cash  trans- 
fen would  iAve  had  to  rtoe  substantially  to 
Tnat^ad.  the  share  of  poor  chfl- 
by  AFDC  and  food  stamps  has 
share  of  poor  chfldren  who  re- 
stamps  in  a  survey  month  f  eU 
it  in  1978  to  60  percent  in 
1983.  However,  the  share  of  poor  children 
covered  by  {Medicaid  was  unchanged  from 
1970  to  19t3.  at  about  one-half,  and  the 
ahare  of  poor  bouaeholds  with  chfldrm  that 
received  siBsidted  housing  roae  sU^tly 
£ram  1977  so  1981,  when  it  was  almost  one 
out  of  six.  (fage  177) 

AnX!  benefit  levels  have  been  eroded  by 
inflation  al^houab  some  of  the  cash  benefit 
loss  has  bepi  offset  by  food  stamps.  The 
maximum  kFDC  benefit  of  the  median 
State  (rant^  by  bmefit  levels)  feU  about 
one-third  fiiim  1971  to  1985  in  constant  dol- 
lars. Combiiied  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fiU  feU  abo4t  one-fifth,  (page  178) 

The  reduaed  cash  benefits  translated  into 
higher  chfl|  poverty  ratea.  Together,  social 
insurance  ahd  cash  welfare  transfen  in  1973 
reduced  the  poverty  rate  of  chfldren  from  a 
market  Income  level  of  18.4  percent  to  a 
post-transfv  level  of  14.4  percent.  This  was 
a  reduction  I  of  31.7  percent.  In  contrast,  the 
combined  itnpact  of  social  tnsuranoe  and 
cash  welfai^  payments  in  1983  lowered  the 
poverty  rate  by  only  14  percent  (from  25.8 
percent  before  transfen  to  33.2  percent 
after  then|).  If  transfen  in  1983  had 
achieved  the  same  relative  poverty  reduc- 
tion as  in  1973,  there  would  have  been  about 
1.2  million  fewer  poor  chfldren  in  1983. 
(page  183) 

iHcom  DisraiBOTiOH 

The  distrtmtion  of  Income  among  famflles 
has  beconie  more  unequaL  Ranked  by 
family  Incoine  to  poverty  ratios,  families  in 
the  lowest  ^ifth  of  aU  famiUes  had  an  aver- 
age poverty  inoome  ratio  of  0.91  in  1968, 
compared  i^th  stUl  lower  ratios  of  0.83  in 
1979  and  OJO  in  1083.  The  average  income/ 
poverty  ratio  of  the  highest  fifth  of  families 
les  that  of  the  lowest  fifth  in 
the  top  fifth's  average  ratio 
times  that  of  the  bottom  fifth, 
this  multiple  was  5.9  (page 
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HONi  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  BXW  TOHK 
IM  THE  bouse  or  BKPRBSEirrATIVXS 

\UT»day,  June  6, 1985 

•  lifr.  RANOEL.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleued  to  Join  my  colleague.  Mr.  Fobd 
of  Temienee.  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  study,  "Children 
in  Poveity."  This  stu^  (»ntains 
alarming  ]  Information  about  the 
number  of  children  living  In  poverty. 
We  are  f  c^unate  that  it  also  contains 
policy  options  to  reduce  poverty 
among  cl^dren.  A  summary  of  those 
options,  drepared  by  the  Congression- 
al Budgei  Office  for  part  II  of  the 
study,  follows: 


SnaiAXT  AMB  HiomjoRn  or  CHnoaxir  ni 

POVISTT 

n.  PoucT  opnoKS  to  xxducx  povbbtt  amomg 

CHILDnDI  AMI) 
m.  COSTS  AMD  KPVBCn  op  KXPAmniG  APDC 

The  Ck>ngresslonal  Budget  Office  analyzed 
more  than  40  proposals  for  reducing  poverty 
among  children.  Where  possible,  estimates 
were  made  of  the  cost  to  Implement  the  pro- 
posal, the  effect  on  poverty,  and  the 
number  of  famflles  benefited.  Some  of  the 
options  included  in  the  study  are  described 
below. 

nTABUSHmc  maiMUM  apdc  amiriTa 
(Pages  290-292) 

Creating  a  national  minimum  benefit 
level— in  which  AFDC  plus  food  stamps 
would  equal  65  percent  of  poverty— would 
target  increased  benefits  on  singje-parrat 
famflles  In  States  with  low  benefits. 

(^BO  projects  that,  if  enacted.  miTiimntn 
AFDC  payments  to  a  family  of  three  would 
equal  $396  monthly  in  1986.  For  3.3  miUlon 
fsmilies  currently  rec^vlng  AFDC.  this 
would  increase  monthly  payments  by  an  av- 
erage of  (111.  The  net  Increase  for  those  re- 
ceiving food  stamps— about  80  percent  of 
those  affected— would  average  $73  because 
food  stamp  benefits  would  decline  by  $38, 
on  average.  Routfily  190,000  families  would 
become  newly  eligible  for  AFDC  as  a  result 
of  a  minlmimi  benefit,  receiving  average 
payments  of  $197  per  month. 

As  a  result  of  this  proposal,  the  poverty 
gap— the  amount  needed  to  bring  aU  poor 
families  to  the  poverty  line— would  decline 
by  $2.7  bilUon.  Setting  the  tntnimnm  benefit 
level  at  70  percent  of  poverty  would  affect 
about  0.2  million  more  families:  current 
beneficiaries  would  average  $160  in  addi- 
tional monthly  benefits. 

PBOMOmtG  PAMILT  STABIUTT 

(Pages  292-295) 

Mandating  two-parent  coverage  based 
solely  on  need  would  encourage  families  to 
stay  together  by  reducing  the  current  incen- 
tive for  (me  parent  to  leave  home  so  that 
the  family  can  become  eligible  for  AFDC. 
One  of  the  options  analysed  by  CBO  would 
require  aU  States  to  cover  needy  two-parent 
famflles  but  aUow  aid  to  be  limited  to  6 
months  per  year. 

An  estimated  450,000  famiUes  would 
become  AFDC  redplente  under  this  option: 
benefits  would  average  about  $397  per 
month.  In  fiscal  year  1986,  the  Federal  cost 
of  this  option  would  be  $1.3  billion:  about 
$1.1  billion  for  AFDC  payments,  and  $0.4 
bUUon  for  Medicaid  benefits,  with  savings  of 
$0.3  billion  in  food  stamps.  The  poverty  gap 
would  decrease  by  $0.8  billion,  roughly  3.3 
[>ercent 

KXPAMOnfO  THX  BAUIXD  ISCOIIX  TAX  CHXDIT 

(Pages  307-313) 

The  ETTC  promotes  three  goals:  (1)  it 
helps  poor  chfldren  by  providing  greater  re- 
sources to  their  famiUes:  (2)  because  mar- 
ried couples  can  qualify  for  the  credit,  there 
is  no  incoitlve  for  famiUes  to  spUt;  and  (3) 
because  aid  is  given  only  to  families  who 
woilt,  the  benefits  are  targeted  to  famiUes 
trying  to  help  themselves. 

(3ne  of  the  proposals  for  increasing  the 
ETTC  analysed  by  CBO  would  raise  it  from 
11  to  16  percent  of  the  first  $5,000  in  earn- 
ings, hold  the  credit  constant  at  $800  for 
earnings  between  $5,000  and  $11,000,  and 
phase  the  credit  out  between  $11,000  and 
$16,000.  Assuming  it  is  effective  in  calendar 
year  1985,  this  option  would  extend  the 
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ETTC  to  3.7  million  new  families  at  a  cost  of 
$3.4  bUlion  in  FT  1986. 

HEALTH  Am  WUTXmOH  SBnnCXS  POB  HIBDT 


Extending  Medicaid  coverage  to  all  chfl- 
dren and  pregnant  women  in  families  with 
inoome  below  65  percent  of  the  poverty  level 
would  provide  medical  care  for  an  additional 
700,000  chfldren  and  100.000  pregnant 
womoL  Annual  Federal  outburs  for  the 
Medicaid  program  would  increase  by  about 
$400  million  under  this  option,  (page  336) 

If  Congress  increaaed  funding  for  the  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  infants 
and  children  (WIC)  by  $500  millkm.  Uie  pro- 
gram could  serve  approximately  1  million 
additional  mothen  and  children,  (page  333) 

AOOLXSCZIIT  PBKHAIICT  PIXVXVTIOII  Am 
SBKVIca 

The  Urban  Institute  estimated  that  the 
Federal  government  spent  $8.55  billion  in 
1975  on  AFDC  households  where  the 
mother  was  a  teenager  when  she  had  her 
first  child.  It  has  also  been  eattanated  (by 
SRI  International)  that  each  of  the  ap- 
proximately 443.000  teenager  first  births  in 
1979  would  cost  the  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments  together  an  average  of  $18,700 
in  additional  health  and  welfare  coats  over 
the  next  30  years,  (page  345  and  346) 

Reducing  the  birthrate  of  teenagen  under 
20  yean  of  age  by  one-half  would  lead  to  a 
25  percent  reduction  in  AFDC  costs  in  1990, 
while  halving  the  birthrate  of  only  those 
teenagen  who  are  under  the  age  of  18 
would  result  in  savings  of  12  percent  of 
AFDC  costs,  according  to  the  Uihan  Insti- 
tute, (page  346) 

If  Federal  funding  for  TiUe  X  family  plan- 
ning services  was  expanded  and  earmarked 
for  serving  adolescents,  an  estimated  1.4 
mllUon  additional  teenagen  could  be  served 
for  an  additional  $100  million,  (page  351) 

School-baaed  service  programs  that  pro- 
vide access  to  chfld  care  and  to  other  sui>- 
portive  services  can  reduce  dropout  rates 
after  pregnancy.  A  1979-1980  national 
survey  of  the  needs  of  and  services  for  teen- 
age parents  found  that  chfld  care  #as  the 
most  commonly  reported  luunet  need,  (page 
356) 

Adolescent  parents  on  AFDC  are  particu- 
larly at  risk  of  long-term  poverty.  Welfare 
offices  could  play  a  stronger  role  as  "bro- 
ken" for  services  needed  by  teenage  moth- 
en For  example,  aU  AFDC  offices  that 
serve  at  least  a  niintitinm  number  of  adolea- 
cent  mothen  could  be  required  to  have  at 
least  one  caseworker  who  spectaliaes  in  the 
problems  facing  them.  "This  caseworker 
would  help  adolescent  parents  obtain  a 
range  of  necessary  services— for  example, 
subsldlBed  care  for  infants  and  toddlen  and 
dnqwut  prevention  services.  Olven  that 
these  cUents  are  already  being  served,  this 
requirement  would  merely  represent  a  shift- 
ing of  resources  and  would  require  mintmai 
additional  funds  for  initial  training,  (pages 
357  and  358) 

woxK  raooaAMs  poh  wslpaxi  aguipiama 
(Page  362) 

The  long-run  weU-betaig  of  children  in 
poor  famflles  depends  heavily  on  the  abUlty 
of  adults  in  those  famiUes  to  obtain  Jobs 
that  pay  adequate  incomes. 

A  new  national  program  that  would  pro- 
vide closely  supervised  work  experience  for 
AFDC  recipients  could  be  effective  in  in- 
creasing the  earnings  of  women  who  are 
long-term  AFDC  recipients.  For  example, 
participants  in  the  national  sumwrted  woiit 
demonstratiim  engaged  in  nine  months  of 
closely  supervised  work  experience  in  which 
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the  demands  of  the  Job  and  the  standards  of 
performance  were  steadily  increased  untfl 
they  were  similar  to  low-paid  Jobs.  The 
result:  over  a  year  after  leaving  the  pro- 
gram, the  average  earnings  of  participants 
were  almost  50  percent  higher  than  those  of 
a  similar  group  that  had  not  participated. 

UAUTBtHUZnra  THX  TAIORIin:  JOBS  TAX 
CBXDIT 

(Pages  363-364) 

The  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  (TJTC)  en- 
courages private  employen  to  hire  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  youth.  redpienU  of 
specified  cash  transfer  programs  and  mem- 
ben  of  other  designated  groups.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  the  credit  wlU  not  be  available  fw 
worken  hired  after  December  31.  1985.  If 
Congress  reauthorlsed  the  TJTC  and  if  one- 
third  of  the  subaidiBed  Jobs  were  -rrTmrtl  to 
be  net  gains  for  the  target  group,  the  cost 
for  each  Job  created  would  be  between 
$2,000  and  $3,000. 

Participation  by  employen  in  TJTC  could 
probably  be  increaaed  by  bmadentng  the  eU- 
glblfllty  criteria,  raising  the  percentage  of 
wages  for  which  a  credit  could  be  claimed, 
making  the  credit  refundable,  or  taicreasing 
outreach  efforts  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
icer 


THE  FAMILY  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


ATIVSg 


iH  TBI  Honsc  or 

TTiunday.  June  8, 1995 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President  continues  to  assure 
us  that  there  Is  a  safety  net  protecting 
our  most  vulnerable  (dtisens.  The 
President  Is  wrong.  The  safety  net  Is  a 
cruel  Joke  for  millions  of  America's 
children. 

If  there  Is  a  safety  net,  why  do  13.8 
i^lUlon  American  children  live  In  pov- 
erty?" 

Nearly  half  of  all  black  children  are 
poor.  Why  aren't  they  "truly  needy?" 

Who  is  the  safety  net  protecting  If 
one  out  of  seven  poor  chfldrm  can 
expect  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their 
childhood  in  poverty? 

Where  Is  the  safety  net  for  the  chil- 
dren—black and  white— who  live  with 
a  single  mother  under  the  age  of  30 
who  did  not  finish  high  school?  More 
than  90  percent  of  these  children  are 
poor. 

Why  are  2.5  million  children  ptwr 
despite  the  fact  that  they  live  In  fami- 
lies with  at  least  one  full-time,  year- 
round  Job? 

With  the  publication  on  May  22. 
1985  of  Children  In  Poverty,  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  we  know  the  answers  to 
some  of  these  questions. 

In  August  of  last  year,  I  Joined  Ck>n- 
gressman  Charixs  Rahgel  of  New 
Yoi^  in  asking  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  to  undertake  a  major 
study  of  children  in  poverty.  We  asked 
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for  this  study  because  of  the  alarming 
rise  in  the  number  of  poor  children  in 
this  country. 

The  facts  about  children  living  in 
poverty  are  distressing.  There  were 
13.8  million  poor  children  in  1983,  the 
incidence  of  poverty  among  children 
climbed  more  than  50  percent  from 
1973  to  1983.  Children  are  the  poorest 
age  group.  More  than  half  the  chil- 
dren in  all  female-headed  families  are 
poor.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  chil- 
dren in  black  female-headed  families 
are  poor.  More  than  2.5  million  chil- 
dren were  poor  in  1983,  even  though  a 
parent  worlied  full  time  all  year 
round.  Almost  one-half  of  all  black 
children  and  more  than  one-third  of 
all  hispanic  children  were  poor  in 
1983. 

We  know  that  part  of  the  reason  for 
increasing  child  poverty  is  the  decline 
in  the  real  value  of  Federal  cash  trans- 
fer payments,  like  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  on  which  so  many 
single  parent  families  with  children 
rely.  We  know  that  children  bom  into 
poverty  are  likely  to  stay  there  and 
that  the  futures  of  teenage  mothers 
and  their  babies  are  especially  bleak. 
We  know  that  the  recession,  high  in- 
flation and  unemployment  have 
helped  to  push  many  previously  self- 
supporting  two-parent  families  into 
poverty. 

It  is  time  to  propose  solutions. 

My  solution  is  the  Family  Economic 
Security  Act,  HJl.  2585.  which  I  intro- 
duced on  Bday  22. 1985  with  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues  from  New  York. 
Congressman  Rahgel  and  Senator 
MoTinHAn.  Make  no  mistake,  this  bill 
wiU  not  eliminate  child  poverty.  But  it 
will  help  to  reverse  the  alarmingly 
high  rate  of  poverty  among  children. 

The  legislation  builds  on  much  of 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  study 
tiUed  "Children  in  Poverty."  Nine  of 
the  17  provisions  included  in  the  legis- 
lation are  amendments  to  the  AFDC 
program.  They  are  carefully  targeted 
to  encourage  work,  to  assure  that  all 
families  with  children  have  a  subsist- 
ence income,  and  to  take  a  first  step 
toward  addressing  the  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy.  Three  tax  provi- 
sions are  included  to  reduce  the  tax 
burdens  of  families  below  the  poverty 
level.  The  remaining  five  proposals 
make  fine  tuning  adjustments  to  SSI 
and  other  programs  which  aid  the  el- 
derly poor  to  ensure  that  the  progress 
we  have  made  to  reduce  poverty 
among  the  elderly  continues. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  may  all 
agree  that  these  and  other  steps  must 
be  taken.  But.  the  budget  deficit  will 
loom  large.  Many  of  us  will  argue  that 
without  reductions  the  deficit  will 
mortgage  our  childrens'  futures.  For 
those  who  will  contend  that  we  cannot 
i^ord  to  make  these  changes  when 
budget  deficits  are  so  high.  I  have  only 
one  question:  Can  we  af forid  not  too? 
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Ai  a  Nation,  we  can  run  but  we 
cannot  hide  from  these  facts.  These 
are.  children.  Throui^  no  fault  of 
th^  own  they  are  living  in  poverty. 
Ecotoomic  growth,  by  itself,  will  help 
only  a  portion  of  them.  We  must  com- 
pliment economic  growth  with  a  na- 
tioqal  commitment  to  break  the  cycle 
»verty.  The  cost  of  such  a  commit- 
it  will  not  be  smalL  But.  unless  we 
now.  we  are  going  to  see  a  per- 
lent  underclass  develop  in  this 
country— a  significant  iMrtion  of  our 
population  bom  into  poverty  without 
any  hope  for  a  better  life.  That  is 
something  that  we  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
collfeagues,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RcqoBO  on  outline  of  the  Family  Eco- 
noiiic  Security  Act  of  1985. 
Otrtum  or  trk  Familt  Eoohomic  Sbcuutt 
Act  or  198S  (HJl.  2585) 

1.  Encourage  supported  work  and  other 
pro^ranu  to  reduce  u)elfare  dependency. 
Over  the  past  few  yean.  States  and  local- 
ities have  tested  a  number  of  new  approach- 
es tp  finding  work  for  welfare  recipients. 
The^  prograou  require  a  short  tenn  finan- 
cial investment  with  the  potential  for  long 
term  savings  and  welfare  avoidance. 

THe  proposal-  continue  to  encourage  iimo- 
vatlte  State  work  programs  by  granting 
StalKs  permanent  authority  to  operate  WIN 
thrqugh  either  the  labor  or  human  services 
ageacy  and  create  a  new  block  grant  ftmd 
spe^al  employment  activities  for  AFDC  re- 
cipients. One  such  program  could  be  target- 
ed t^  the  long-term  adult  AFDC  recipient. 

2.  IRettore  the  purchasing  povoer  of  AFDC 
benvits  and  encourage  benefit  increases. 
Between  1972  and  1984.  the  purchasing 
power  of  combined  AFDC  and  food  stamp 
benefits  declined  by  nearly  22  percent.  In  no 
State  did  real  AFDC  and  food  stamp  bene- 
fits Increase.  Furthermore,  in  22  States  the 
curient  AFDC  plus  food  stamp  benefit  is 
lessitoday  (in  real  terms)  than  AFDC  alone 

3 in  1960  before  food  stamps  was  created. 
e  proposal-  (a)  mandate  a  mtnimiiiin 
iC  benefit  level  such  that  combined 
AF9C  and  food  stamp  benefits  equal  a  per- 
centage of  poverty,  rising  from  55  percent  to 
70  percent  over  five  years;  and  (b)  reduce 
the  State  match  by  30  percent  for  any 
AFOC  benefit  increases  made  by  a  State 
above  the  combined  benefit  level  of  56  per- 
cent of  tMverty. 

3.[Promote  family  stalMity.  It  is  currently 
a  Si^te  option  to  aid  needy  two-percent  fam- 
ilies with  an  unemployed  principal  earner. 
Onl^  twenty-six  States  now  provide  this  as- 
sistance. In  the  States  without  a  two-per- 
cent program.  Intact  families  cannot  receive 
AFDC  or  must  split  up  in  order  to  qualify 
for  kssistance.  Even  in  States  with  a  UP  pro- 
gram, aid  is  only  paid  If  the  principal  earner 
is  unemployed. 

proposal  (a)  mandate  two-percent 
based  only  on  need  and  Identical  to 
jsingle-parent  AFDC  program  (i.e.  ellml- 
the  100  hour  rule  and  quarters  of  work 
tent);  (b)  increase  the  Federal 
rate  for  two-parent  benefits  to  75 
per^nt  for  all  States;  and  (c)  require  one 
parent  in  the  family  to  register  for  work 
and  condition  eligibility  on  active  parUdpa- 
tloii  in  Job  search,  and  trailing  or  a  State 
WOK  program  (woritfare,  grant  diversion/ 
worn  supplementation  and/or  a  woik  pro- 
gra^  of  State  design). 

4;  Encourage  efforts  to  prevent  teenage 
pretnancy  and  reduce  long  term  welfare  de- 
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pendence  \by  teenaoe  motherx  Studies  show 
that  half!  of  aU  AFDC  expenditures  go  to 
houaeboMB  in  which  the  mother  had  her 
first  cliil4  as  a  teenager.  Although  some 
States  ba»e  developed  spedaJ  procams  to 
assist  teenace  famillea.  oomprehenstve  pre- 
vention and  aervioe  programs  do  not  exist  in 
each  Stalie.  In  addition,  as  a  result  of  the 
Omnibus  budget  ReconciUaUon  Act  of  1981. 
States  m4y  not  extend  AFDC  to  pregnant 
women  vttth  no  other  children  until  the 
sixth  moath  of  pregnancy.  Medicaid  cover- 
age is  available  from  the  date  the  pregnancy 

77ke  pmosaV  (a)  authorize  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  permit  the  State  AFDC  agency  to 
operate  a  teenage  pregnancy  prevention 
program  Wgeted  to  chQdren  in  current 
AFDC  f aBHieB  and  a  ocHnprehensive  aervioe 
program  jfor  teenage  AFDC  mothers  de- 
signed to  help  these  parrats  complete  a 
high  school  (or  equivalent)  education  and 
ol>tain  the  Job  skills  needed  for  self-suffi- 
ciency; (b)  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
counting  the  income  and  reaources  of  the 
parent  of  a  minor  mother  when  determining 
AFDC  eligibility  and  benefits;  and  (c)  re- 
quire Stages  to  provide  AFDC  to  otherwise 
eligible  first  time  pregnant  women  from  the 
date  the  pregnancy  is  conflimed. 

5.  Disrm/ard  the  first  $100  of  unearned 
income.  lender  current  law.  Title  n  and  un- 
employmtet  benefits  are  Included  as  family 
income,  pie  first  $50  of  child  support 
income  is  disregarded. 

The  proposal-  retain  the  standard  filing 
unit  provtslon  enacted  as  part  of  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  (except  as  amended  above  for 
minor  mojthers)  but  disregard  the  first  $100 
of  monthly  unearned  income  toduding  Title 
n  beneflli.  child  support  payments  ud  un- 
employment l)enefltB  received  by  a  famOy. 

6.  AevMtre  States  to  reevaluate  the  adeoua- 
cy  of  the^r  AFDC  need  standards.  In  the 
AFDC  pivgram,  the  need  standard  is  sup- 
posed to  reflect  the  minimum  amount  a 
famUy  of  a  given  sise  needs  for  subsistence 
living.  In  most  States,  however,  the  need 
standard  has  not  been  regularly  adjusted  to 
reflect  changes  in  inflation  or  the  cost  of  es- 
sentials mr  dally  living.  Congress  last  re- 
quired that  States  update  their  standard  of 
need  in  J^  of  1969. 

The  pr^vosal  retain  the  AFDC  gross 
income  U|nlt  but  require  States  to  reevalu- 
ate the  n4ed  standard  for  changes  that  have 
occurred  petween  1969  and  1986  and  which 
are  not  now  reflected  in  the  need  standard. 

7.  Mandate  one  year  of  Medicaid  coverage 
for  all  fd^Mies  who  leave  AFDC  without  pri- 

insurance.  The  Deficit  Reduc- 
other  recent  legislation  have 
certain  families  who  lose 
DOity  retain  Medicaid  coverage 
period  of  time.  Not  all  families 
are  certatn  of  health  coverage  when  they 
leave  assistance,  however. 

77ke  pnumtaZ,'  provide  one  year  of  Medic- 
aid eUglbilty  for  families  who  leave  AFDC— 
for  whawver  reason— without  adequate 
health  inguranoe.  Families  which  no  longer 
include  sj  depoident  child  or  leave  AFDC 
due  to  fraud  or  sanctions  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble. States  would  be  permitted  to  extend 
this  cove 
gible  fa 

8.  Est, 
Uident 
gram 
aUowable 
and  the 
(equity  i 

77l«  ; 


for  one  additional  year  to  ell- 


iles. 

Ush  an  AFDC  resource  policy  that 

to  food  stamps.  The  AFDC  pro- 

an  extremely  strict  asset  policy: 

resources  may  not  exceed  $1,000 

lue  of  a  car  is  limited  to  $1,500 

tue). 

use  the  food  stamp  resource 


policy  asi  recommended  by  the  President's 
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Task  Force  on  Food  Assistance.  Allowable 
assets  in  AFDC  could  not  exceed  $2,250  for 
non-elderly  and  non-disabled  households  or 
$3,500  for  households  with  elderly  or  dis- 
abled members.  The  limit  on  the  fair 
market  value  of  an  automobile  would  be  set 
at  $5,500. 

9.  Simplify  the  earned  income  disregards. 
The  AFDC  program  currently  has  a  compli- 
cated set  of  policies  for  counting  earned 
income:  the  first  $75  is  disregarded  for  work 
expenses,  chUd  care  costs  up  to  $160  per 
month  per  child  are  deducted,  then  a  stand- 
ard $30  deduction  for  12  months  followed  by 
a  deduction  of  v»  of  remaining  earnings  for 
4  months.  The  net  result  of  these  policies  Is 
that  by  the  fifth  month  of  work,  the  family 
has  no  financial  Incentive  to  continue  work- 
ing. 

The  proposal:  replace  these  disregards 
with  a  standard  deduction  of  $100  (to  cover 
work-related  expenses)  plus  25  percent  of 
remaining  earnings.  The  disregard  would 
not  be  time  limited  and  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  treatment  of  day  care  costs  al- 
though this  deduction  would  be  capped  at 
$320  per  family. 

10.  Expand  outreach  effort*.  In  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  was  re- 
quired to  notify,  on  a  one-time  basis,  all  el- 
derly OASDI  beneficiaries  who  are  poten- 
tially eligible,  of  the  availability  of  SSI  and 
encourage  them  to  contact  their  district  of- 
fices. 

The  proposal-  Require  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  notify  all 
SSI  and  AFDC  participants  on  a  one-time 
basis  and  all  new  SSI  and  AFDC  partici- 
pants of  their  potential  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.  In  addition,  all  unemployment  com- 
pensation beneficiaries  would  be  notified  of 
their  potential  eligibility  for  food  stamps 
and  AFDC  and  all  food  stamp  recipients 
would  l)e  notified  of  potential  eligibility  for 
AFDC. 

11.  Increase  SSI  benefits.  Under  current 
law,  the  regular  Federal  SSI  benefit  stand- 
ard for  1985  Is  $325  per  month  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  $488  for  a  couple. 

77ie  proposal  Increase  the  basic  SSI  bene- 
fit for  an  individual  by  $20  per  month  and 
for  a  couple  by  $30  per  month. 

12.  Eliminate  the  actuarial  reduction  for 
elderly  ntnnuors.  Social  security  recipients 
who  elect  to  retire  before  age  65  receive  80 
percent  of  the  benefits  that  would  have 
been  received  at  age  65. 

77te  proposal-  eliminate  the  actuarial  re- 
duction of  the  survivor  portion  of  the  social 
security  benefit  for  survivors  upon  attaining 
80.  In  many  instances,  this  reduction  was 
taken  many  years  earlier  and  was  the  result 
of  decisions  made  by  someone  other  than 
the  elderly  survivor. 

13.  Encourtige  States  to  jnaintain  their 
State  SSI  supplements.  Under  current  law, 
the  purchasing  power  of  State  SSI  supple- 
ments has  declined  significantly.  For  exam- 
ple, in  New  York,  the  State  SSI  supplement 
adjusted  for  inflation  has  declined  by  46 
percent.  One  of  the  primary  reasons  is  the 
interaction  Ijetween  food  stamps  and  State 
SSI  supplements.  As  is  the  case  In  AFDC, 
when  States  increase  SSI  supplements,  food 
stamp  benefits  decline  by  $.30  for  each 
dollar  Increase. 

77te  proposal-  Provide  a  Federal  matching 
of  30  percent  for  all  State  SSI  supplement 
increases  after  May  22,  1985.  This  would 
simply  mean  that  If  a  State  spent  $10  on  a 
benefit  increase  it  would  be  assured  that  $10 
would  be  received  by  an  SSI  recipient. 

14.  Mandate  Medicaid  coverage  for  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  SSI  recijnents.  States 
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currently  have  the  option  to  extend  Medic- 
aid to  SSI  eligible  persons  or  to  apply  their 
own  more  stringent  eligibility  standards. 

The  proposal  require  all  States  to  provide 
Medicaid  t>eneflts  to  persons  receiving  cash 
assistance  under  the  SSI  program. 

15.  Increase  and  index  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  (EITC).  Under  current  law.  fami- 
lies with  children  receive  a  refundable 
Income  tax  credit  equal  to  1 1  percent  of  the 
first  $5,000  of  earned  income  for  a  maxi- 
miun  credit  of  $550. 

77te  proposal  gradually  increase  the  maxi- 
mum credit  over  three  years.  During  this 
period,  the  credit  would  rise  from  $550  to 
$800  with  a  phase-out  occurring  between 
$11,000  and  $16,000.  In  the  third  year,  the 
maximum  credit  and  the  phase-out  thresh- 
olds would  be  indexed. 

16.  Reauthorize  and  increase  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  ITJTCI.  Under  current  law, 
employers  who  hire  individuals  from  certain 
target  groups  receive  a  credit  against  their 
taxes  of  50  percent  of  wages  paid  up  to 
$6,000  per  year  in  the  first  year  and  25  per- 
cent of  wages  up  to  $6,000  In  the  second 
year. 

77ie  proposal-  reauthorize  the  credit  for 
five  years  and  Increase  the  TJTC  to  50  per- 
cent of  wages  paid  up  to  $10,000  in  the  first 
year  and  25  percent  of  wages  paid  up  to 
$10,000  in  the  second  year. 

17.  Increase  the  zero  bracket  amount 
Under  current  law,  the  standard  deduction 
or  zero  bracket  amoimt  is  $2,390  for  heads 
of  households  and  $3,540  for  married  cou- 
ples filing  Jointly.  As  a  result,  female- 
headed  families  with  children  pay  more 
Federal  taxes  than  similarly  sized  families 
with  the  same  earnings. 

77te  proposal  increase  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  heads  of  households  to  that  of 
married  couples  filing  jointly.* 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM  FROM  A 
FORMER  PRESIDENT 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPmCBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
The  conflict  between  East  and  West  is 
being  fought  in  the  Third  World  at 
this  very  moment.  Whether  we  realize 
it  or  not,  the  future  of  democracy  in 
the  world  is  being  determined  by  what 
happens  in  coimtries  like  El  Salvador, 
and  in  other  small  struggling  nations 
around  the  globe.  While  we  are  quite 
capable  of  fighting  conventional,  or 
nuclear  conflicts,  our  country  is  stiU 
learning  how  to  deal  with  the  threat 
of  creeping  communism  in  the  guise  of 
revolutionary  movements. 

Former  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
has  written  a  fascinating  article  on  the 
subject  of  future  challenges  to  the 
West.  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
us  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  low- 
level  insurgencies  which  will  typify 
the  wars  of  the  future.  We  had  better 
wake  up  to  this  threat  before  it  is  too 
late  to  do  much  about  it. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind.  I  com- 
mend the  following  articles  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress. 
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[From  the  Washington  Times.  June  3,  19851 

OtS  DCmSXS  WOR'T  WOKK 

The  Korean  War  demonstrated  that  a 
conventional  attack  across  a  border  of  a 
non-Communist  country  would  bring  Imme- 
diate and  united  reaction  from  the  United 
States  and  our  UJi.  allies.  This  is  the  least- 
likely  kind  of  attack  we  wiU  face  in  the 
future. 

Since  Korea,  the  Soviets  have  gone  under 
and  around  borders  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
North  Vietnam,  with  Chinese  and  Soviet  lo- 
gistical support,  waged  guerrilla  war  against 
South  Vietnam  until  1972,  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  launched  a  massive  convention- 
al attack  across  the  demilitarized  zone. 

In  C^ba  and  Nicaragua  the  Soviet  Union 
encouraged  and  eventually  captured  broad- 
based  revolutionary  movements  in  the  guise 
of  supporting  so-called  wars  of  liberation. 

In  Angola  and  Ethiopia  the  Soviet  Union 
backed  up  C^ommunist  leaders  with  C^iban 
proxy  troops  who  helped  them  gain  or 
retain  power. 

In  El  Salvador  we  are  witnessing  a  tech- 
nique similar  to  that  used  in  Vietnam— a 
guerrilla  insurgency  without  broad-based 
[Mpular  support  that  would  have  no  chance 
to  survive,  much  less  prevail,  without  the  lo- 
gistical support  It  receives  from  Nicaragua. 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Cuba. 

Sometimes  the  Soviets  spark  a  revolution. 
Other  times  they  capture  one  already  in 
place.  Either  way  they  win  and  the  West 
loses  another  battle  in  the  war  for  the 
Third  World. 

Never  in  history  has  there  be«)  a  conflict 
as  broad-based  and  as  pervasive  as  the  Third 
World  War.  It  chaUenges  us  to  rethink  all  of 
our  time-tested  assumptions  about  the 
nature  of  war  and  aggression.  If  we  insist 
upon  preparing  for  today's  war  by  mounting 
yesterday's  defenses,  we  are  doomed  to 
defeat. 

Today  the  important  battles  are  not  along 
borders  but  in  remote  villages  and  in  small 
countries  whose  names  few  Americans  have 
heard.  In  pinpointing  aggression  it  is  no 
longer  enough  to  look  for  the  smoking  gun; 
now  we  must  look  for  the  hidden  hand.  We 
must  become  more  aware  of  the  role  the  So- 
viets and  their  surrogates  play  in  instigating 
and  supporting  Insurgencies  against  non- 
Communist  governments. 

We  must  begin  by  diitahusing  ourselves  of 
some  popular  misconceptions  about  how  to 
deal  with  conflicts  in  the  Third  World. 

At  one  extreme  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  if  we  are  strong  enough  militarily  we 
will  be  able  to  meet  and  defeat  any  chal- 
lenge we  face.  It  is  true  that  our  overwhelm- 
ing nuclear  superiority  was  one  of  the  fac- 
tors which  enabled  us  to  stop  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea.  But  with  that  superior- 
ity gone,  the  fact  that  we  have  far  more  ac- 
curate and  powerful  nuclear  weapons  today 
than  those  we  had  during  the  Korean  War 
is  irrevelant  in  Third  World  conflicts. 

Great  nations  do  not  risk  nuclear  suicide 
to  defend  their  Interests  m  peripheral  areas. 
And  superior  conventional  forces  will  not 
prevail  against  an  enemy  who  wages  uncon- 
ventional war.  Helping  a  government  stop  a 
violent  revolution  militarily  without  helping 
It  deal  with  the  economic  conditions  that 
helped  spawn  the  revolution  would  only  buy 
a  short-lived  victory.  After  one  revolution 
was  put  down,  another  would  take  Its  place. 

At  another  extreme  are  those  who  say 
that  poverty  is  the  problem  and  that  in- 
stead of  providing  military  aid  to  ensure  se- 
curity, we  should  provide  economic  aid  to 
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pranote  progrea.  They  are  only  half  rifht. 
and  Ouxttan  all  wrong. 

I  recaU  the  year  1974.  when  Preaident 
Ttuman  aaked  for  military  and  economic  aid 
to  Oreeoe  and  Turkey  to  meet  the  threat  of 
8ovlet«iipported  Cotnmuniat  gueiTfllaB  in 
Oreeoe.  Alone  with  those  of  other  ooncren- 
men.  my  office  waa  flooded  with  hundreds 
of  poateardi  readlnc.  "Send  food,  not  amB." 

We  realated  the  t»«Mure  and  voted  for  the 
Truman  program.  If  we  had  sent  food  only 
and  not  aima.  Oreece  would  be  Communist 
today.  The  lesMin  of  the  Greek  experience  is 
that  in  the  short  run,  there  can  be  no 
progress  without  security.  But  we  must  also 
reeogniw  that  in  the  long  run  there  can  be 
no  security  without  progress.* 


JERSEY  CITY  YWCA 
CELEBRATES  ITS  BOTH  YEAR 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

ormwjsasxT 
HI  THI  HOUSE  or  UPRUSIITATIVES 
TTiunday,  June  6, 19SS 
m  Mr.    OUARINI.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Thiusday.  June  13th  the  YWCA  of 
Jersey  City,  Inc.  wfll  celebrate  its  80th 
anniversary.    The    YWCA    story    Is 
known  to  the  entire  world  since  its  in- 
ception in  1855  in  London.  England. 

Hlatory  tells  us  that  the  very  first 
YWCA  began  in  America  in  1858  at 
the  Ladies'  Christian  Association  in 
NewYoi^ 

The  Jersey  City  story,  which  has 
been  provided  with  the  vision  and 
dedication  of  women  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  many  organizations,  is  ex- 
emplary. 

It  was  in  1905  when  women  from  the 
commimity,  the  Old  Bergen  Church 
and  the  Jersey  City  Women's  Club 
formed  the  YWCA  of  Jersey  City 
aimed  at  providing  a  wholesome  living 
environment  and  religious  service  op- 
eration for  young  working  women. 

The  group  was  fortunate  to  have 
among  its  sponsors  Colgate  A  Co., 
which  was  founded  in  1804  and  rose 
from  one  individual  m^Ung  soap  and 
selling  it  by  pushcart  to  the  productive 
and  sprawling  plant  encompassing 
acres  of  land  on  the  Jersey  City  water- 
front as  part  of  its  international  oper- 
ation.   

The  first  YWCA  was  at  10  Wayne 
Street,  and  Mercer  Street.  Jersey  City, 
in  downtown  Jersey  City  on  the  fringe 
of  liistoric  Paulus  Hook  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Jersey  City  city  hall. 

The  facility  provided  residence  for 
women  employed  by  Colgate's  and 
later  the  Mueller  Co.  and  other  Jersey 
City  Industries  which  led  to  the 
growth  of  the  YWCA  movement. 

In  1918  the  YMCA  established  "a 
service  bureau  for  foreign  bom  women 
and  girls."  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
international  institute,  aiding  factory 
and  commercial  employeies  and  their 
families. 

The  "Y"  provided  many  services 
during  World  War  L 

In  1920  the  Jersey  City  YWCA 
women  clearly  became  established  as 
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community  leaders  helping  organize 
the  city  health  councO  and  interracial 
councfl. 

Thel  "Y"  located  in  Jersey  City 
worked  with  similar  groups  in  Ba- 
yonne,  including  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation  of  Colored  Women's  Clubs. 
Oirl  Scouts,  and  the  Jersey  City 
Junior  Service  League. 

It  was  the  Junior  Service  League 
which  worked  with  other  community 
organfeations  which  helped  raise  in 
1925  and  1928.  $1,200,000  for  the  new 
bulldliig  at  270  Fairmount  Avenue, 
which  was  dedicated  on  January  22, 
1928. 

It  wis  during  World  War  n  that  the 
"Y"  d  d  outstanding  work  servtog  as  a 
USO  Center,  plus  being  a  home  for 
the  injnux  of  women  employed  in  the 
defence  plants  and  a  recreation  center 
for  swing  shift  workers. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  "Y's"  new  building  the 
mortgage  was  burned. 

In  1$50  the  "Y"  of  Jersey  City  fuUy 
integrited  all  its  programs,  and  amal- 
gamatjed  the  functions  of  the  "House 
of  Fi^endllness"  on  Belmont  Ave. 
which;  was  then  closed.  The  programs 
at  thit  time  included  the  dramatic 
worksfiop,  movies,  speakers,  game  par- 
ties, lliscussions,  bowling,  dancing, 
roller  skating,  and  the  choral  club. 
Thirty-six  Saturday  night  dances  were 
attended  by  11.036  people.  The 
"Accent  on  You"  series  included  topics 
on  niakeup.  hair,  foods,  posture, 
clotheg.  self-understanding,  dating, 
and  marriage.  "Housewives  Holiday" 
partic%>ants  enjoyed  textile  painting, 
Jewelrtr  making,  flower  arranging,  and 
swimming. 

Wording  with  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  political  responsibility  for 
women  through  informed  and  active 
partic%>ation  of  citizens  In  government 
was  It  highlight.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Camisn  served  as  the  first  president  of 
the  Letague  of  Women  Voters. 

Historians  of  the  YWCA  Barbara 
Chrysi.  Dr.  Patricia  Sullivan,  Jane 
Weeka  and  Jacquelyn  Olock  pointed 
out  that  In  1960  programs  such  as 
those  noted  above  continued  much  the 
same  through  the  fifties  and  sixties. 
Yet,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  relevance 
of  thi4  kind  of  YWCA  began  to  fade  in 
the  igpO's.  which  was  a  period  of  rapid 
and  often  violent  change  in  our  com- 
munltir.  In  fact,  most  urban  YWCA's 
throughout  the  United  States  failed  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  that  time,  and 
did  not  survive  the  transitional  period 
welL  1 

As  plot  of  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
War  on  Poverty,  a  Job  training  center 
was  egtablished  in  Jersey  City.  The 
Jobs  Corps  was  located  in  a  medical 
center  building,  but  was  directed  by 
the  staff  and  board  of  the  YWCA.  Its 
purpose  then  was  to  provide  vocation- 
al edu  »tion  for  yoimg  women. 

In  1  »66  the  YWCA  provided  physical 
educa  ion  classes  for  the  women  stu- 
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dents  of  8t.  Peter's  College  when  it 
became  coeducational  that  year. 

In  1973  their  group  worited  to  help 
establish  the  Women's  Center  at 
Jersey  City  State  College  which 
shared  the  many  concerns  of  the 
YWCA  woiUng  actively  on  confer- 
ences, proposals,  and  community 
projects.     I 

In  the  4riy  1970's.  specifically  In 
1974.  the  YWCA  of  Jersey  City  began 
taking  giant  steps  toward  its  own  sur- 
vlval  and  revltalizatlon.  The  YWCA 
sought  a  broader  base  of  representa- 
tion on  itsi  board  of  trustees.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  was  placed  on  recruiting 
neighborhdod  residents  and  minority 
women,  especially  those  who  were 
active  in  otftier  community  service,  and 
who  could  therefore  further  insure 
the  YWCA's  responsiveness  to  commu- 
nity needs. 

In  1977  the  "Y".  working  with  the 
Hudson  County  Chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Women 
[NOW]  foTlned  a  battered  women's  co- 
alition whlph  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Hudson  County  Battered 
Women's  Program  of  the  YWCA  of 
Jersey  Cityl 

During  ttiat  year  Concerned  Com- 
munity W0men  of  Jersey  City  was 
founded  resulting  in  that  group's  first 
donating  funds  to  the  YWCA  in  1978. 

I  am  plaased  to  report  that  many 
members  pf  concerned  community 
w(»nen  [CCW]  became  active  members 
of  the  "YT'  serving  on  its  board  of 
trustees. 

Our  historians  tell  us  that  in  1978 
the  YWCA  of  Jersey  City  unveUed  its 
dramatic  abd  ambitious  plan  for  the 
redevelopment  of  the  YWCA  to  the 
communitji  Total  project  cost  was  es- 
(5  million. 

years  of  negotiations  with 
Jersey  Housing  Finance 
Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  city  hall, 
the  YWCA  was  able  to  klckoff  Its  un- 
orthodox but  successful  capital  cam- 
paign, headed  by  Fred  F.  Peterson  of 
Colgate-Paimolive  Co. 

The  rehabilitation  of  our  community 
service  facility  led  by  the  devoted  Fred 
Peterson  was  financed  through  pro- 
ceeds from  the  redevelopment  itself 
and  from  a  successful  capital  cam- 
paign. 

It  was  niy  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
modification  to  the  Federal  Tax 
Reform  Aet.  which  called  for  favor- 
able treatment  for  development 
projects  in  which  a  principal  user  was 
a  nonprofit  organization.  After  steer- 
ing it  throi^h  Congress  I  was  honored 
when  the  Jersey  City  YWCA  was  the 
first  facility  of  its  tjrpe  to  be  awarded 
this  special  consideration. 

The  housing  component  was  fi- 
percent— through  the  New 
Jersey  Hotising  Finance  Agency.  Each 
of  the  m^ts  are  rent-assisted.  Thus, 
low  and  moderate  income  elderly  and 
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handicapped  need  pay  only  30  percent 
of  their  income  for  rent.  The  Federal 
Government  guarantees  subsidization 
of  the  remainder  up  to  the  established 
fair  market  rental  rate. 

The  YWCA  of  Jersey  City  rehabili- 
tated its  entire  existing  facility.  The 
project  had  two  major  components: 
First,  the  rehabiliUtion  of  the  11- 
story  tower  building  of  the  existing  fa- 
cility for  79  apartments  for  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped;  and  second,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  5-story  building 
at  270  Fairmount  Avenue  as  the  new 
YMCA  community  service  building. 

It  was  in  April  1983  that  the  new 
YWCA  facility  was  rehabilitated  into 
79  apartments  for  the  elderly  and 
liandicapped  and  the  new  YWCA  com- 
munity service  facility,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremony. 

The  YWCA  project  brought  togeth- 
er a  unique  combination  of  private  and 
public  funds  for  a  prototype  that  dem- 
onstrated the  unlimited  potential  of 
the  nonprofit  sector.  The  project  also 
demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  pre- 
serving and  reusing  older  buildings  for 
community  service.  The  YWCA  rede- 
velopment project  provided  efficient 
service  and  recreational  facilities  for 
women  and  their  families:  housing  for 
the  handicapped  and  the  elderly:  em- 
plosrment  opportunities  for  communi- 
ty residents:  and  expanded  social  and 
community  service  programming. 

For  his  outstanding  work  as  YWCA's 
Capital  Campaign  chairman  from 
1981-83  and  the  resulting  $8  million 
project,  Fred  F.  Peterson  was  selected 
as  the  recipient  of  the  third  "Special 
Friend  of  the  YWCA"  Award.  The 
board  of  trustees'  selection  was  based 
.on  Mr.  Peterson's  significant  contribu- 
tions to  the  YWCA  of  Jersey  City,  to 
wit:  his  djnoamic  leadership  of  the 
YWCA's  successful  campaign. 

The  YWCA  of  Jersey  City  celebrates 
its  80th  anniversary  by  reaching  out  of 
old  friends  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  new  friends  to  Join  them  at 
their  anniversary  dinner  on  Thursday, 
June  13  at  the  Meadowlands  Sports 
Club  in  the  spirit  of  partnership  and 
challenge. 

Generations  of  women:  In  search  of 
female  forebears,  will  set  the  tone  and 
enhance  the  anniversary  celebration. 
This  internationally  acclaimed  photog- 
raphy exhibit  is  available  to  the 
YWCA  through  the  Women's  Study 
Department  of  Jersey  City  State  Col- 
lege. 

Gwendolyn  Baker,  newly  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  YWCA  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  be  guest 
speaker. 

Prof.  Joan  M.  Weimer,  chair  of  the 
English  Department  of  Drew  Universi- 
ty, will  be  the  keynote  speaker.  Profes- 
sor Weimer  is  the  producer  and  mod- 
erator of  a  13-part  television  series, 
"Women  in  the  Center  and  Why  They 
Belong  There."  Her  recent  publica- 
tions and  lectures  focus  on  third  world 
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women  in  Egypt.  Brazil,  and  Central 
America.  Professor  Weimer's  work  em- 
phasizes the  powerful  link  between 
human  rights  and  women's  rights. 

YWCA  or  Jnurr  Crrr  SOth  AmmrBUSBT 

Organizations  are  only  as  vital  as  Uielr 
members.  The  Jersey  City  YWCA  has  been 
blessed  with  the  talents  and  efforts  of  hun- 
dreds of  women.  Listed  below  is  only  a  sam- 
pling of  the  many  women  who  served  both 
the  organizations  which  have  been  a  part  of 
our  city's  life  and  the  TWCA  past  and 
present. 

Old  Bergen  Church:  Oeraldlne  Bromby, 
Marie  Crossing,  Katharine  Dear  (First  Pres- 
byterian), Adelaide  Dear,  »r»tH«rjTiy  Dear. 
Marie  Highlnian.  Rose  Hti^itniMi  Ethel 
Jones,  Joan  Pannenborg,  Orace  Russell. 
Gertrude  Sutphen.  Jane  Weeks. 

Jersey  City  Women's  Club:  Carrie  Beck- 
man  BerlLowltz,  Jacqueline  Connors,  Marie 
Crossing,  Adelaide  Dear,  if«t>imriw»  Dear, 
Dorothy  Engelbrecht  fc^mtn  Mildred 
Knox,  Grace  Russell.  Gertrude  Sutphen. 
ElsaTuUy. 

Afro-American  Industrial  Club:  Rose 
Gordan. 

The  Girl  Scouts:  Adelaide  Dear,  Katha- 
rine Dear,  Florence  Oreenwalt.  Lillian 
Pearce. 

The  International  Institute:  Ethel  Jones, 
the  Rev.  Betty  Jane  Toung. 

The  Junior  Service  League:  Judie  Brophy, 
Jacqueline  Connors,  Jean  Dinanore.  Eliza- 
beth Finnerty,  Lynn  Kegelman,  Gloria 
Lobban.  Margaret  Maddocks.  Michele  Neu- 
belt,  Lois  Reiser,  Alda  Scirroco.  Mary  Jane 
Wilson. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters:  Juliet 
Caruso.  Diana  Femia.  Martha  Z.  Lewln. 
Mary  MacEachem. 

Concerned  Community  Woito  of  Jersey 
City: 

Sarah  Green.  Catherine  Greene,  Lousie 
McLeon,  Ealine  Moore.  Sandra  Stallworth. 
Shirley  Watson. 

Saint  Peter's  CoUege: 

Barbara  A.  Chryst.  Dr.  Patricia  a  Sulli- 
van. 

The  YWCA  has  been  home  to  many 
many  persons.  EUJah  Kellogg  said: 

Home  is  the  place  where  character  is 
built,  where  sacrifices  to  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  others  are  made  and  where 
love  has  taken  up  its  abode. 

The  many  good,  meaningful  and 
lasting  relationships  prove  that  "We 
are  all  travelers  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world,  and  the  best  that  we  find 
in  our  travels  is  an  honest  friend"  said 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  Join 
me  in  this  well  deserved  salute  to  our 
noble  institution.* 
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YESTERDAY'S  HEADLINES 

BROUGHT  NEWS  OF  INCREAS- 
INO  MIDAIR  NEAR-COLLI- 
SIONS-WnX  TOMORROWS 

HEADLINES  BEAR  THE  NEWS 
OF  INCREASED  FATAUTIES? 


HON.  FORinEY  H.  (PEIE)  STARK 


opcAurcMms 
HI  THI  HOtTSC  or  ] 


'ATTVKS 

Thunday,  June  9. 198$ 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's headlines  may  have  proved  quite 
surprising  for  some,  reporting  that  the 
number  of  near-collisions  rose  to  a 
record  592  last  year.  As  weU  as  surpris- 
ing. I'm  sure  it  put  a  damper  on  their 
summer  vacation  plans.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  nerve  endings  it  hit  as  worried 
parents  realized  their  children  are 
fljring  home  from  school  this  week. 

As  I  liave  repeatedly  stated,  it  is  im- 
perative ttiat  a  thorough  investigation 
be  conducted  to  discover  the  possible 
causes  of  the  all  too  frequent  midair 
collisions,  near  mines,  and  crashes. 

In  January  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  66  which  calls  upon  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
duct such  an  investigation.  Questions 
need  to  be  asked:  Is  there  a  need  for 
additional  radar  and  warning  equip- 
ment in  aircraft  of  various  sizes?  Do 
large  airiwrts  follow  existing  regula- 
tions and  requirements  associated  with 
small  planes?  How  efficient  andpracti- 
cal  are  the  visual  flight  rules  VWRJ  as 
the  number  of  flights  and  airplanes  in- 
crease and  our  Nation's  airports 
become  more  crowded?  To  be  sure, 
these  are  not  the  only  questions  that 
need  to  be  a^ed  and  answered,  but 
they  represent  a  good  starting  place. 

I  strongly  encourage  this  House  to 
carefully  weigh  the  situation,  and  lend 
their  support  to  my  resolution  and  to 
a  thorough  Investigation  of  air  traveL 
Let's  not  wait  for  tomorrow's  head- 
lines to  bring  us  a  tragic  siuprise.* 


DRUG  ABUSE  PATTERNS  AND 
TRENDS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  irrw  tokk 

ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  RBvxsnrrATivcs 

lyiuraday,  June  6, 19S5 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Ccmunit- 
tee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  widespread 
abuse  of  illicit  drugs  that  society  is 
presently  encountering.  The  ooomiit- 
tee  has  found  through  its  hearings 
that  drug  abuse  has  been  escalating 
and  is  a  major  problem  in  many  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  major  drugs  trafficked  and 
abused  in  the  United  States  continue 
to  be  cocaine,  heroin,  and  marijuana. 
Over  the  iMst  3  to  5  years,  cocaine 
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abuse  has  risen  dramatically.  The 
committee  estimates  a  mlniTnnm  of  85 
tons  of  cocaine  entered  the  United 
States  last  year.  An  estimated  5,000 
people  experiment  with  cocaine  for 
the  first  time  every  day.  liiany  of 
these  new  users  will  become  depend- 
ent on  the  drug  to  the  point  of  addic- 
tion. Regrettably,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
select  committee  also  has  found  a 
sharp  increase  in  the  traffic  and  abuse 
of  heroin  since  1979.  Nationally, 
heroin-related  hospital  emergencies 
increased   71   percent   from    1979   to 

1983,  while  heroin  overdose  deaths  in- 
creased 93  percent  in  that  same  time- 
frame. Increases  in  these  indicators 
have  been  much  greater  in  a  number 
of  our  Nation's  large  cities.  Marijuana 
trafficking  and  abuse  is  also  prevalent 
at  high  levels.  For  example,  on  the 
basis  of  illicit  marijuana  production 
and  trafficking  data  available  in  late 

1984.  it  is  estimated  that  30.000  to 
60.000  tons  of  marijuana  is  being 
smuggled  Into  the  United  States  annu- 
ally. This  Is  augmented  by  about  4,000 
tons  of  domestic  marijuana  produc- 
tion. Further,  the  THC  content  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  grown  mari- 
juana Is  at  record  levels. 

In  light  of  the  evidence  of  Increased 
drug  abuse  that  has  come  to  the  select 
committee's  attention.  I  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  reviewing  the  most 
recent  findings  of  the  Community  Epi- 
demiology Work  Group.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
CNIDA]  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Community 
Epidemiology  Work  Group  has  con- 
ducted research  over  the  past  10  years 
on  patterns  and  trends  In  drug  abiise. 
The  work  group  is  comprised  of  20 
drug  epidemiology  researchers  from 
around  the  countoy.  The  work  group 
meets  twice  a  year  to  review  data  on 
drug  abuse  trends  in  major  metropoli- 
tan areas  thoughout  the  United 
States.  Following  each  meeting,  their 
findings  are  released  by  NIDA  in  a 
publication  entitled  "Drug  Abuse  Indi- 
cator Patterns  and  Trends."  Their 
most  recent  meeting  in  December  1984 
produced  findings  that  indicate  grow- 
ing substance  abuse  problems  In  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  most  recent  Community  Epide- 
miology Work  Group  statistics  were 
compOed  from  a  sample  of  17  major 
metropolitan  areas  throughout  the 
country.  The  cities  studied  were  Phila- 
delphia. Denver.  Detroit.  Dallas, 
Newark.  New  Yoi^  Los  Angeles, 
Boston.  Phoenix.  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco.  St.  Louis.  Wahlngton.  DC. 
Miami.  New  Orleans,  Buffalo,  and  Chi- 
cago. The  findings  reveal  that  cocaine 
abuse  continues  to  grow  and  Is  the  pri- 
mary drug  of  abuse  In  most  of  the 
dtles  studied.  In  Los  Angeles,  reports 
of  cocaine-related  mortalities  In- 
creased 331.3  percent  from  1982  to 
1984.  while  In  New  York,  more  co- 
caine-involved  emergency   room   epl- 
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sodes  occurred  in  1984  than  in  any  of 
the  Efe^vious  3  years.  Besides  the 
alarm^  increase  in  cocaine  abuse. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  availability,  as  well 
as  the  purity  of  the  drug,  have  in- 
creased in  many  of  the  17  cities  sur- 
veyedj 

Although  some  of  the  cities  reported 
stable  or  slight  declines  in  heroin 
abuse,  the  majority  witnessed  an  In- 
crease in  emergency  room  episodes 
and  oiterdose  deaths  related  to  heroin. 
Also  Alarming  are  reports  from  New 
York  indicating  that  AIDS  continued 
to  take  a  toll  on  the  lives  of  intrave- 
nous ^ug  users  and  that  needles  being 
sold  Ob  the  street  that  are  purported 
to  be  Bterile  are  noc  aterile.  Like  co- 
caine, ithe  availability  and  the  purity 
of  herein  are  both  continuing  to  rise. 

The  ispldemiology  Work  Group  find- 
ings indicate  that  marijuana  is  widely 
available  In  essentially  every  urban 
area  ^udied.  The  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment reported  marijuana  as  the 
second  most  commonly  abused  drug  by 
persons  arrested  during  1984.  Ehner- 
gency  room  Indicators  showed  that 
problems  with  marijuana  continued  to 
rise  in  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York.  Also  worth  mentioning  is  the 
greater  presence  of  domestically 
grown  marijuana.  In  1980,  only  two 
States  reported  significant  marijuana 
cultivaition,  while  in  1984,  48  States 
did. 


The  I  Epidemiology  Work  Group's 
flndinis  tend  to  confirm  the  select 
commfttee's  belief  that  drug  abuse  is  a 
prevalent  and  escalating  problem  in 
many  or  our  Nation's  urban  areas  and 
requires  attention  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
emmetit.  For  the  information  of  the 
Members,  I  ask  that  the  "Precis"  from 
the  December  1984  edition  of  "Drug 
Abuse  Indicator  Patterns  and  Trends" 
be  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
REcoRt)  at  this  time,  and  I  encourage 
Members  to  obtain  and  review  the  full 
report: 

Prxcis 

The  ^venteentb  meeting  of  the  Commu- 
nity E^demlology  Work  Oroup  was  held  in 
Los  Aiigeles,  California,  on  December  4-7, 
1984.  "Hie  focus  of  this  meeting  was  on  pat- 
terns and  trends  in  drug  abuse  in  17  major 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country.  High- 
Ughts  oir  these  discussions  Include: 

The  problem  of  cocaine  abuse  continued 
to  gro\v,  with  resports  indicating  that  forms 
and  rotites  of  administration  are  clumglng 
(I.e.,  N4w  York  noted  the  growing  use  of  co- 
caine powder  as  well  as  the  popularity  of 
mixing  cocaine  with  another  stimulant  to 
maintain  the  high;  Miami  reported  the 
smoking  of  partially  processed  coca  paste.) 

Seveaal  cities.  Including  Denver,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  Phoenix,  Miami,  and  Dallas, 
reported  Increases  In  heroin  availability 
and/or  use  based  on  a  variety  of  indicators 
such  as  emergency  room  and  medical  exam- 
iner data,  treatment  admission  data,  and 
street  level  price  and  purity  data;  at  the 
same  Ome,  trend  indicators  continued  to 
remaint  at  elevated  levels  In  New  York.  Los 
Angele  i,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
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Increasingly,  reports  indicate  a  heroin 
population  I  hat  is  older  and  contains  a 
growing  proportion  of  female  addicts. 

'SpeedbaUing"  (using  heroin  in  combina- 
tion with  a  Btlmulant,  usually  cocaine)  re- 
maine  a  popular  practice  among  intravenous 
narcotic  addicts. 

The  adulU  ration  of  poor  quality  heroin 
with  other  aiibstances  makes  it  difficult  to 
segregate  thf  true  effects  of  the  heroin  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  "cut." 

To  date,  the  rescheduling  of  glutethimlde 
in  Newark  aApears  to  have  had  no  effect  on 
its  pattern  dr  abuse,  as  the  combination  of 
glutetlilmld«(Doriden)  and  codeine  (known 
as  Hits,  Loaids,  Fours,  and  Dors,  etc.)  re- 
mained a  noted  drug  of  abuse  in  New  York, 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

With  the  growth  of  marijuana  as  a  cash 
crop  and.  with  domestically  grown  marijua- 
na accountlag  for  a  large  sliare  of  the 
market,  drug  enforcement  eradication  ac- 
tivities have  uicreased. 

Indicators  of  POP  activity  have  Increased 
in  New  Yotfc  and  Washington,  D.C.  and 
have  been  noted  with  greater  frequency  in 
Newark. 

In  Philadelphia,  methampbetamlne  is 
cheaper  thai)  In  any  other  area  of  the  coun- 
try, while  in  San  Francisco  stimulant  abuse 
was  reported  as  a  growing  problem. 

No  consistent  substitute  has  been  identi- 
fied for  methaqualone;  presently  diazepam 
(Valium)  is  oie  most  common  sedative-hyp- 
notic found  in  "ludes".« 
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)N.  TED  WEISS 

OF  mw  TORX 
}USE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  WE^SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  abortion 
is  legal.  A 'broad  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans supp>ort  this  constitutional  right. 
Many  Menabers  of  Congress,  however, 
have  consinently  ignored  the  views  of 
the  majorny  of  all  Americans  who 
want  aboriJlon  services  kept  safe  and 
available.    I 

In  the  1^  years  since  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Roe  versus  Wade 
which  guaranteed  the  right  of  women 
to  choose  [abortion,  this  choice  has 
been  all  but  eliminated  for  nearly  10 
million  women.  Through  antiabortion 
riders  attaohed  to  a  variety  of  Federal 
health  cai^  programs  and  benefits 
packages,  congressional  opponents  of 
abortion  rights  have  successfully  limit- 
ed access  to  legal  abortion  services  by 
either  denying  funds  for  medical  as- 
sistance or  restricting  earned  benefits. 

These  i^easures  have  not  ended 
abortion.  ^That  they  have  done  is 
withheld  i^om  a  certain  segment  of 
our  population  the  constitutional 
right  to  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
and  estab^hed  a  dual  system  of 
access  to  needed  medical  care. 

The  targets  of  this  antichoice  strate- 
gy are  thqse  Americans  who  receive 
health  car^  senrices  or  health  insur- 
ance benefits  through  the  Federal 
Govemmeiit.  Among  those  now  denied 
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choice  over  personal  medical  decisions 
are  Medicaid  recipients,  native  Ameri- 
cans. Peace  Corps  volunteers,  military 
employees  and  their  dependents.  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
women  affected  by  the  antichoice  re- 
strictions lack  the  necessary  resources 
to  effectively  fight  these  restrictions. 
Medicaid  recipients,  by  definition,  are 
unable  to  afford  medical  care  and 
have  nowhere  else  to  turn.  Likewise, 
native  Americans,  the  most  impover- 
ished minority  group  in  the  country, 
are  denied  even  privately  funded  abor- 
tion services  in  Indian  Health  Service 
clinics  or  hospitals  unless  the  life  of 
the  mother  is  endangered. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  receive  medi- 
cal care  as  a  benefit  to  supplement 
their  small  coet-of-living  stipend. 
These  volunteers,  most  of  whom  serve 
in  outlying  areas  far  from  quality 
health  care,  are  subject  to  a  total  ban 
on  abortion  services.  Lower  level  mili- 
tary employees  and  their  dependents, 
many  stationed  overseas,  nm  health 
risks  because  they  are  denied  care  in 
base  hospitals. 

Abortion  services  are  denied  in  the 
earned  and  often-bargained-for  benefit 
packages  of  women  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  these  women  are  in  low- 
paying  clerical  positions.  And  the  ban 
on  abortion  services  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia residents  is  paitlcularly  inap- 
propriate, because  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  District's  home  rule  prerogatives. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  by  the 
impact  of  these  restrictions.  Because 
of  their  poverty,  native  American 
women  and  Medicaid  recipients  run  es- 
pecially high  risks  of  both  unintended 
and  problem  pregnancies.  Many 
women  are  forced  to  delay  the  proce- 
dure imtil  they  have  raised  the  neces- 
sary fimds.  Delays  result  in  much 
greater  health  risks  and  costs.  Often, 
basic  necessities  such  as  food  and 
clothing  and  the  payment  of  house- 
hold expenses  like  heating  bills  and 
rent  are  sacrificed. 

Many  poor  women,  however,  are  still 
not  able  to  obtain  legal  abortions. 
Studies  have  shown  that  each  year  at 
least  one  in  five  women  eligible  for 
Medicaid  are  forced  to  carry  their  un- 
wanted pregnancies  to  term.  Another 
5  percent,  it  is  estimated,  resort  to  ille- 
gal or  self-induced  abortions. 

Abortion  is  legal  in  this  country. 
And  yet  poor  women.  12  years  after 
the  fact,  are  faced  with  the  same  com- 
plications, the  same  life-threatening 
situations  that  existed  in  the  pre-Roe 
versus  Wade  United  States. 

These  restrictions  on  health  services 
are  not  as  much  about  abortion  as 
they  are  about  poverty  and  wealth  and 
the  quality  of  medical  care  available  to 
different  groups  of  our  people.  Legal 
and  safe  abortion  services  are  the 
right  of  every  American  woman,  not  a 
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privilege  to  be  determined  by  econom- 
ic status. 

Abortion  is  legal,  but  the  fight  for 
reproductive  freedom  continues. 
Today.  I  proudly  Join  Congressmen 
Vic  Fazio.  Bill  Green  and  73  of  our 
colleagues  in  reintroducing  the  Repro- 
ductive Health  Equity  Act.  It  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent discriminatory  restrictions 
against  women  dependent  upon  the 
Federal  Govenunent  for  their  health 
care  uid  to  abolish  the  two-tiered 
health  system  that  currently  exists  in 
this  country. 

The  current  antichoice  provisions 
stand  in  moral  Judgment  of,  and 
refuse  any  safe  alternative  to.  poor 
women  confronted  with  unwanted 
pregnancies.  Millions  of  American 
women,  many  of  them  proudly  serving 
our  country,  are  forced  to  bear  the 
burden  of  a  particular  moral  Judgment 
that  is  not  supported  by  the  society  as 
a  whole.  We,  in  Congress,  hold  the  re- 
sponsibility to  support  the  will  and 
protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  We 
must  continue  the  fight  to  guarantee 
safe  and  accessible  abortion  services  to 
all  women.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  HOIlCE 
RESPIRATORY  CARE  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  ORBCON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation,  the  Respi- 
ratory Home  Care  Act  of  1985.  which 
will  bring  both  common  sense  and  com- 
passion into  the  provision  of  ventilator 
services  by  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  I 
am  Joined  in  this  effort  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  Bdr.  Florio.  Mr. 
Bryant,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

My  bill  will  allow  people  who  are  de- 
pendent on  ventilators— and  would 
otherwise  be  getting  ventilator  care  in 
a  hospital  paid  for  by  Medicare  or 
Medicaid— to  remain  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  nursing  homes  and  still 
receive  reimbursement  for  their  venti- 
lator care. 

Under  our  current  sjrstem.  thou- 
sands of  people  who  need  ventilator 
care,  rani^ng  from  Infants  to  the  el- 
derly, are  being  forced  to  remain  in 
hospitals  which  are  the  most  costly 
and  otteia  least  desirable  places  to  get 
this  care.  Studies  have  shown  that 
ventilator  care  in  the  home  is  much 
less  expensive  than  the  same  care 
given  in  a  hospital.  Nonetheless,  many 
of  the  people  now  receiving  ventilator 
care  in  hospitals— at  the  expense  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid— could  Just  as 
safely  receive  the  same  care  in  the 
comfort  of  their  home  for  less  money. 

But  there's  a  catch.  The  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs  won't  pay  for 
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ventilator  care  in  a  patient's  home. 
This  bias  toward  btmplttls  is  more 
than  just  outdated,  it's  inefficient,  in- 
flexible, and  expensive. 

The  situation  was  highlighted  sever- 
al years  ago  when  a  3-year-old  Ohio 
girl.  Katie  Beckett,  faced  the  prospect 
of  spending  her  life  in  a  hoq>ital  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  Medicaid 
would  pay  for  the  round-the-clock  ven- 
tilator care  she  needed. 

In  the  hoqjital.  Katie's  care  cost 
$6,000  a  month.  At  home,  she  was  able 
to  receive  the  care  she  needed  for  only 
$1,000  a  month.  Medicaid  saved  $5,000 
a  month  and  Katie  Beckett  got  to  go 
home. 

It  took  a  special  act  by  President 
Reagan  to  let  Kattie  Beckett  receive 
the  care  she  needed  at  home.  This  was 
the  first  of  many  special  "permissian 
slips"  that  were  given  to  individuals  to 
aUow  them  to  receive  needed  ventila- 
tor care  in  their  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  "permission 
slips"  have  been  valuable,  but  no  one 
should  have  to  go  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  receive  permis- 
sion to  do  the  right  thing— get  the 
care  they  need  in  the  least  costly, 
highest  quality  way.  The  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  is  currently  worktog 
on  a  cost  estimate,  and  we  expect  this 
bill  to  be  at  least  budget  neutral  for 
the  Medicare  Program  and  to  show 
substantial  savings  for  Medicaid.  If 
the  cost  estimate  shows  that  we  need 
further  refinements,  you  have  my 
commitment  to  make  them. 

Very  simply.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
should  achieve  two  very  important 
goals— it  should  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money  and  should  bring 
people  home.  The  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid Programs,  the  taxpayers,  families 
like  Katie's,  and  people  who  need  ven- 
tilator care  would  all  be  winners. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  especially  as  we  woiii  through  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  budgets  this 
year  and  look  for  ways  to  provide  cost- 
efficient,  high  quality  care  in  the  most 
suitable  setting.* 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
SH017LD  BE  A  NATIONAL  PRI- 
ORITY 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHAlin 

or  WBT  VUHUJIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPIB8SNTATIVB 

Thursday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
continue  to  address  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  we  realize  that  many 
Federal  programs  wUl  be  affected  by 
the  decisions  that  will  have  to  be 
made.  We  aU  have  different  priorities, 
however.  I  believe  that  our  commit- 
ment to  this  Nation's  veterans  must  be 
universal  in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
In  this  vein,  a  very  high  priority  of 
mine  is  veterans'  health  care.  I  want 
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my  colleagues  to  fully  understand  the 
impact  of  any  budget  reductions  in 
funds  to  operate  the  VA's  health  care 
system.  It  occurs  to  me  that  no  one  is 
more  qualified  to  relate  the  problems 
in  the  field  than  the  people  in  the 
field:  according  to  the  chiefs  of  staff 
of  VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  re- 
sponded to  a  recent  survey.  Inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toU. 

More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-servlce-eonnected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

For  the  further  information  of  my 
coUeagues.  there  follows  a  report  from 
the  chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Beckley.  WV: 

VA  Mboical  CmRK. 
Beddey,  WV.  January  31.  IMS. 
HOWAU  H.  OlBH.  I£J}., 
Chief  of  Staff.  Praident.  NAVACOS.  Veter- 
an*   AiminiMtratUm    Medical    Center, 
White  JuMcHon,  VT. 
Subject:  Questionnaire. 

1.  In  re^wnse  to  your  letter  of  January  2. 
1985  concerning  problems  with  defldta  in 
pharmacy  accounts,  etc.,  the  following  Is 
submitted: 

(a)  Siae  of  boapltal  (Include  NHCU  beds): 
174  aUAS.  43-Bed  NHCD. 

(b)  AfffUated?  No. 

(c)  Projected  dollar  defldt  as  of  January 
1.198S: 

1.  Peratmal  Service— The  combination  of 
unfunded  and  underfunded  peraonal  service 
coats  durtaic  the  past  two  years  baa  resulted 
in  a  Penooal  Service  defldt  of  over  $85,000. 

X  All  Other— We  project  a  deficit  of 
$8X000. 

(d)  Impact  of  dollar  deficit: 

1.  Personnel— Due  to  the  pending  deficits, 
we  are  working  with  major  personnel  defi- 
ciendea.  We  have  only  two  Nurae  Anesthe- 
tists on  staff;  during  periods  of  leave 
(annual,  sick,  educational),  <me  person  must 
provide  24-hour  coverage  for  several  days. 

We  have  an  employment  level  to  provide 
only  two  Nursing  personnel  per  ward  during 
evening  and  weekend  tours.  We  need  at 
least  one  additional  employee  per  ward 
during  these  tours  to  provide  adequate  cov- 
erage. 

Some  other  areas  of  concern  Include  phy- 
sician and  nursing  personnel  support  in  the 
Ambulatory  Care  Section,  and  additional 
support  for  pharmacy  and  MAS. 

2.  Supplies— Our  Fiscal  Tear  1985  Target 
Allowance  for  All  Other  funds  is  30  percent 
leas  than  received  In  Fiscal  Year  1984.  As  a 
result,  minimal  stock  levels  are  maintained 
in  all  areas  of  operations.  This  has  caused 
special  problems  in  Pharmacy  Service  and 
the  Operating  Room.  Nonemergency  re- 
quests for  supplies  and  services  are  being  de- 
ferred until  additional  funds  can  be  secured. 

3.  Equipment— We  received  less  than 
$45,000  in  Additional  Equipment  funding 
for  Fiscal  Tear  1985.  We  currently  have  re- 
quests for  additional  equipment  which  sig- 
nificantly exceed  our  limited  funds. 

4.  Backlog  of  patient  surgery  (specific 
numbers,  types,  and  length  of  delay>— NA. 

(e)  Solutions  you  have  devised  (please  be 
specific): 

1.  Placed  an  employment  lag  of  one 
month  before  filling  vacandes. 

X  Reduced  MAR  service  contracts  by  30 
percent.  Service  is  being  performed  by  staff 
bio-medlcal  technldans. 

3.  Expanded  tours  of  duty  in  Laboratory 
and  Radiology  Services,  which  reduced  the 
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hours  jof  standby  duty  and  the  correspond- 
ing stgndby  duty  pay. 

4.  Ii^plemented  controls  on  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive drugs,  such  as  antibiotics  and  anti- 
arthritic  medications. 

(f)  Any  other  comments  germane  to  the 
Issue  qf  resources.  None. 

AHTRomr  DniR.  M  J>.. 
AcHng  Oiief  of  Staff.m 


HON  >RING  GOOD  SCOUT 

A^  ARD  RECIPIENT  AL  NATTVI- 
DA) 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

orcAUFoajfu 

nrlTHK  Honsx  or  RKPRCSCirrATivKS 

Thunday.  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
my  o  tlleagues  to  Join  me  In  honoring 
the  Etayor  of  Pico  Rivera.  Al  Natlvi- 
dad,  \  rho  has  been  selected  as  the  1985 
recipient  of  the  Rio  Hondo  district 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  prestigious 
Good  Scout  Award. 

Al  was  bom  and  raised  in  El  Paso, 
TX.  and  Is  a  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
After  the  war  he  moved  to  California 
and  studied  at  East  Los  Angeles  Col- 
lege, California  State  University  at 
Long  I  Beach,  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Mayor  Nativldad  has  served  over  30 
years  In  law  enforcement,  rising  to  the 
rank  of  inspector  with  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Department.  He  re- 
tired in  1982  after  having  served  as 
policy  chief  for  P*ico  Rivera  and  com- 
mancing  an  area  containing  the  Nor- 
walk,!Lakewood,  and  Pico  Rivera  sher- 
iff's stations. 

In  1982,  Al  was  elected  to  the  city 
counoil  of  Pico  Rivera  and  in  April 
1985  was  appointed  mayor.  He  is  ad- 
mired by  his  friends  and  the  citizens 
of  Pl^  Rivera  for  his  dedication  and 
servlde  to  the  community.  I  have  had 
the  measure  of  knowing  and  working 
wlthJAl  for  several  years.  Mayor  Nati- 
vldad has  graciously  served  as  a 
mem^r  of  the  milltaiy  academy  panel 
whlci  makes  recommendations  to  me 
on  appointments  to  the  military  acad- 
emic^ from  the  34th  Congressional 
let. 

iror  Nativldad  has  served  Pico 
Rlveia  with  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  I  Pico  Rivera  Redevelopment 
Agenfcy,  the  Pico  Rivera  Housing  As- 
sistance Agency,  and  city  representa- 
tive 00  the  League  of  California  Cities. 
He  isj  a  member  of  the  legislative  com- 
mltt^  for  the  Southern  California  As- 
sociation of  Governments  and  State 
Advisory  Group  to  the  Governor  on 
Juveidle  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
ventipn. 

Mn  Speaker,  I  rise  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  proudly  recog- 
nize |ny  friend.  Mayor  Al  Nativldad  for 
his  (Outstanding  service  to  the  youth 
and  people  of  Pico  Rivera.  He  will  be 
honored  at  a  benefit  dinner  for  the 
Boy  Scouts.  Cub  Scouts,  and  Explorer 
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Scouts  on  ilune  13,  1985. 1  want  to  Join 
with  othefs  to  pay  tribute  to  his  con- 
tributions.! 


IN  HONOR  OF  JOE  BARTH 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  JKRSXT 
Hf  THX  yOPSE  OP  SCPRXSEHTATITES 

inday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  FIJORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe 
Earth  of  Brooklawn.  NJ,  is  being  hon- 
ored by  I  the  town  of  Brooklawn, 
Camden  County,  and  the  Brooklawn 
American  jLeglon  Post,  No.  72,  for  his 
34  years  a|  coach.  Through  Joe's  skills 
and  dedication,  his  teams  have  won  33 
area,  12  State,  and  4  Eastern  U.S. 
championships.  In  1984,  the  team  fin- 
ished second  in  the  American  Legion 
World  Se^es  for  16-  to  18-year-old 
young  men,  played  in  New  Orleans, 
LA. 

lad  a  profound  and  positive 
le  many  yoimg  men  he  has 
irer  200  boys  have  been  re- 
scholarshlps  to  play  college 
Id  over  60  have  become  pro- 
iyers. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  know  and 
work  with,  Joe  as  a  former  fellow  elect- 
ed official  knd  as  a  dedicated  communi- 
ty leader.  Joe,  his  wife  Helen  and  their 
five  children  have  lived  and  parUcipat- 
ed  in  theif  commimity  for  many  years. 
Joe  is  mtet  deserving  of  the  honor 
being  bestpwed  on  Saturday,  June  8.  as 
an  outstaiiding  example  of  voluntarism 
and  comntltment  to  their  community 
and  our  y(>uth.* 


Joe  has 
impact  on  \ 
coached, 
cipients  ol 
baseball, : 
f  essional  i 


PROF  NICHOLAS  J.  GRANT 


nf  THE 


ION.  DON  RTITER 

OP  rmSSYLVAWIA 
lOnSI  OF  RXPBCSDfTATIVB 

iuraday,  June  6,  1985 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  llkQ  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  House  coUeagues  a  symposium 
June   16-18   honoring   the   career  of 


Nicholas 
lurgy,  dei 
and  e: 
tute  of 
has  been 
at  MIT  f  ( 
ments.  h 
realm   of 


Grant,  professor  of  metal- 
lent  of  materials  science 
ring.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
hnology.  Professor  Grant 
honored  faculty  member 
40  years.  His  accomplish- 
ever,  are  not  only  in  the 
academla.  Dr.  Grant  was 
among  the  first  to  push  the  technolo- 
gy transfer  from  the  university  to  ai>- 
pllcatlons  I  In  Industry.  Even  in  the 
early  1950's  while  doing  research  In 
high  temi^ratiu^  alloys  and  titanium. 
Dr.  Grant  realized  that  funding  would 
continue  to  be  provided  only  if  the  re- 
siilts  were  useful  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

Dr.  Gratit  went  to  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Techntflogy  in  Pittsburgh  on  a  foot- 
ball schol  unhlp.  He  graduated  with  a 
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B.S.  in  metallurgical  engineering  in 
1938.  He  obtained  his  Sc.D.  in  metal- 
lurgy in  1944  from  MIT  and  began  his 
teaching  career  at  MIT  the  following 
year.  In  1956.  he  was  appointed  a  fuU 
professor. 

Professor  Grant's  current  research 
efforts  are  concentrated  on  high  tem- 
perature metallurgy  and  materials 
with  a  major  emphasis  on  rapid  solidi- 
fication science  and  technology.  He 
has  over  370  publications  to  his  credit. 
Dr.  Grant  served  on  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Materials  and  Struc- 
tures of  NACA.  the  predecessor  of 
NASA,  from  1948  to  1958.  then  on  the 
same  committee  under  NASA  fnnn 
1958  to  1966.  From  1968  to  1974,  he 
was  a  member  of  NASA's  Research 
Advisory  Committee,  for  a  time  serv- 
ing as  chairman.  In  all,  he  served  24 
years  on  the  two  committees,  an  ex- 
ception to  NACA  and  NASA  rules.  He 
also  served  on  numerous  Government 
and  institutional  conunlttees  con- 
cerned with  material  topics.  On  these 
committees  Dr.  Grant  was  able  to  suc- 
cessfully transfer  processes  and  data 
developed  at  the  university  to  applica- 
tions In  the  defense  and  civil  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

Dr.  Grant  also  holds  more  than  30 
U.8.  patents  and  more  than  100  for- 
eign patents.  Currently,  he  serves  on 
the  boards  of  five  industrial  comiMnles 
and  two  mutual  funds. 

Nicholas  J.  Grant  brings  rich  imagi- 
nation and  creativity  as  well  as  a  warm 
and  friendly  personality  to  all  his  en- 
deavors. His  involvement  with  compa- 
nies all  over  the  world  has  enabled 
him  to  serve  as  a  scientific  ambassador 
for  the  United  States.  He  has  demon- 
strated the  finest  of  American  quail- 
'  ties  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Nicholas  J.  Grant  is  an  American 
pioneer.  His  efforts  to  Join  academla 
and  industry  have  made  him  one  of 
America's  most  valued  scientists.* 


THE  FOREIGN  MOTOR  CARRIER 
RBGISTRA'nON  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OPTBZAS 

m  TBI  HOPS*  or  BXntlSDrTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  6,  1985 

•  BCr.  COLEIiiAN  of  Texas.  Bir. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
to  correct  the  inequities  created  in  a 
law.  Public  Law  98-554,  the  Motor 
Carrier  Safety  Act  of  1984,  passed  at 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress. 

That  law,  though  well-intentioned, 
will  adversely  affect  this  Nation's 
border  economy  with  Mexico.  In  es- 
sence, the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act  of 
1984  provided  for  foreign  carriers  to 
obtain  certificates  of  registration  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  conduct  commerce  Inside  the 
United  States.  The  original  intent  of 
the  bill  was  to  protect  the  American 
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trucking  industry  from  unfair  compe- 
tition from  Mexico.  The  bill  would 
have  limited  access  for  foreign  carri- 
ers, primarily  Mexican,  to  American 
maricets  by  providing  that  they  obtain 
a  certificate  of  registration  from  the 
ICC,  and  only  allow  them  to  enter  into 
the  commercial  zones  designated  by 
the  ICC  along  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border.  The  administration 
and  the  Congress  believed  that  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  was  necessary 
to  prod  the  Government  of  Mexico  to 
open  its  trucking  maitet  to  U.S.  truck- 
ers. While  I  see  no  fault  with  the 
intent,  I  strongly  object  to  the  means. 
In  effect,  this  law  would  cause  undue 
strain  on  commerce  along  the  United 
States-Mexico  border,  already  hurt  by 
the  1981  and  1982  peso  devaluations. 
In  conversations  with  the  administra- 
tion, the  ICC,  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  I  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  parties  sought 
to  bring  harm  to  the  American  in-bond 
Industry,  a  major  boom  to  our  border 
economy.  Unfortunately,  however, 
that  is  exactly  what  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  98-554  would  do. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  correct  this  situation 
without  causing  any  harm  to  the 
American  trucking  industry,  nor  elimi- 
nate the  road  safety  measures  con- 
tained in  the  original  bill. 

My  bill,  the  Foreign  Motor  Carrier 
Registration  Act  would  do  the  follow- 
ing: 

Clarify  certain  requirements  contained  in 
Section  226  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety  Act 
1984  (PX.  98-5M)  regarding  foreign  motor 
carriers: 

Clearly  distinguish  the  type  of  certificate 
to  be  issued  to  foreign  carriers; 

Establish- 
That  registration  requirements  apply  to 
all  foreign  carriers  providing  transportation 
of  property  (including  exempt  items):  and. 

That  registration  requirements  relate  to 
"commercial  motor  vehldea." 

Establish— 

The  "fit,  willing,  and  able"  safety  road- 
worthiness requirements  appUeabte  to  for- 
eign carriers  when  movldlng  interstate 
transportation:  and 

The  areas  in  which  foreign  motor  carriers 
and  foreign  motor  private  carriers  (foreign 
and  United  States  owned  and  controlled) 
will  be  allowed  to  operate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Motor  Car- 
rier Registration  Act  of  1985  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  inequities  con- 
tained in  PubUc  Law  98-554.  This  bill 
reaffirms  the  existing  law's  safety  pro- 
visions and  strengthens  them.  It  con- 
tinues to  protect  the  American  truck- 
ing industry-  Perhaps  most  significant, 
it  avoids  the  undue  harm  on  the  Amer- 
ican in-bond  plant  industry,  which  is 
so  Important  to  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border  region.  It  has  only  been 
a  short  2  years  since  the  drastic  Mexi- 
can peso  devaluations  devastated  this 
Nation's  border  economy.  To  cause 
further  Injury,  which  the  implementa- 
tion of  Public  Law  98-554  would  do. 
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could  provide  the  fatal  blov  to  that 
region  with  repercussions  felt 
throughout  the  entire  economy  of  the 
United  States.*  . 


FIRST  ANNUAL  ANNE  FRANK 
AWARD 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  aBWYom 


ni  THE  HOnSK  OP 


ATIVXS 


Thunday.  June  €,  1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Anne 
Vnak.  was  a  remarkable  young  glri 
who  retained  her  ^irit  and  optimism 
even  when  forced  into  hiding  to  escape 
from  the  Nazis.  Her  diary  attests  to 
her  steadfast  courage  in  the  face  of 
constant  danger.  To  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  Anne's  birthday,  this 
year  there  will  be  a  major  exhibition 
on  the  life  and  times  of  Anne  Ftank. 
Coinciding  with  the  (^milng  of  the 
American  Forum  on  Rellgloo  and  Poli- 
tics the  American  Friends  of  the  Anne 
Frank  Center  will  be  presenting  the 
first  annual  Anne  Ftank  Award  to 
Prof.  Elle  WleseL 

The  selection  of  Professor  Wlesel  for 
this  great  htmor  could  not  have  been 
more  appropriate.  He  has  played  an 
important  and  decisive  role  tm  ■»««fc<»y 
the  public  aware  of  the  Holocaust. 
Professor  Wlesel  believes  it  is  rnsrntlal 
for  the  world  to  know  how  and  why 
the  Holocaust  occurred  because  such 
an  event  can  be  prevented  from  recur- 
ring only  if  we  understand  why  it  hap- 
pened the  first  time.  Professor  Wlesel 
had  dedicated  his  life  to  this  mission. 
Himself  a  survivor  of  the  Nasi  otmoen- 
tration  camps,  he  subjects  hima^if  to 
the  very  real  pain  of  recalling  his  hor- 
rif  sing  memories  again  and  again.  His 
life  is  of  such  nobOlty  as  to  have 
achieved  almost  universal  praise  and 
admiration. 

The  people  at  the  Anne  Ftank 
Center  also  woi^  to  mread  the  story 
of  the  Holocaust  througbout  the 
world.  They  have  chosen  Professor 
Wlesel  as  the  recipient  of  the  first 
anntial  Anne  Frank  Award  as  a  ges- 
ture of  gratitude  and  respect.  I  com- 
plement the  center  for  its  fitting 
choice  and  congratulate  Professor 
Wlesel  as  he  receives  this  honor. 

Just  prior  to  being  taken  to  the  con- 
centration camp  where  she  died.  Anne 
Frank  wrote  in  her  diary:  "...  in  spite 
of  everything  I  stOl  believe  that  people 
are  really  good  at  heart."  Her  opti- 
mism was  unwavering.  She  must  have 
known  that  somewhere  outside  her 
secret  hiding  place  there  were  people 
like  Elle  WleseL* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  P. 
KENNEDY 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

ormw  jowKT 

IN  THB  BOUSK  OP  RSPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  6.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  we  note  17  years  since  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

In  his  death,  there  is  only  tragedy; 
but  in  his  life,  there  was  a  moral  dedi- 
cation that  is  nothing  less  than  inspi- 
rational. 

What  Robert  Kennedy  meant  to  us. 
and  to  all  those  he  touched,  was  best 
summed  up  by  his  eldest  son,  Joseph, 
2  years  ago  when  he  wrote: 

At  the  end  of  his  life  he  was.  many  said, 
virtually  alone  in  the  ability  to  gather  an 
almost  fervent  support  from  millions  of 
America's  working  people— black  and  white 
and  Spanish-cpeaking.  He  had  become.  I 
guess,  a  kind  of  populist  *  *  *.  Now.  as  I 
think  of  what  has  happened  here  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  other  countries,  too.  I  realize  that 
millions  of  plain  people,  trying  to  make  a  go 
of  it,  often  against  considerable  odds,  are 
entitled  to  keep  mourning  the  terribly  pre- 
mature death  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as 
much  as  those  in  his  family  still  do  *  *  *. 

His  was  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be 
dampened  nor  corrupted,  and  his  te- 
nacity gave  hope  to  us  all.  In  a  world 
of  cynicism,  he  held  fast  to  the  dream 
of  a  brotherhood  of  man. 

William  Manchester  recently  wrote 
some  words  about  President  Kennedy 
which.  I  think,  are  Just  as  appropriate 
tor  his  brother  Robert.  Manchester 
compared  the  President  to  the  bright- 
ness of  the  star  C^wlla,  "It  is  bril- 
liant, it  is  swift,  it  soars.  Of  course,  to 
see  it.  you  must  lift  your  eyes.  But  he 
showed  us  how  to  do  that." 

Robert  Kennedy  showed  us.  as  a 
people,  how  to  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  how  to  extend  a  hand  of  com- 
passion to  the  unfortunate,  how  to 
wield  the  sword  of  truth  against  injus- 
tice, how  to  inspire  the  dreams  of 
youth  and.  finally,  he  showed  us  how 
to  better  mankind  through  hope.* 


HONORING  MICHIGAN  HOUSING 
COUNSELORS  AND  ERWIN  R. 
KING 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

ormcHiOAM 

m  THI  HOOSK  or  RXFRSSKNTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  6, 198S 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me 
to  mark  today  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Michigan  Housing 
Counselors/Michigan  Credit  Adjust- 
ers, and  to  honor  as  well  its  distin- 
guished foimder  and  president,  Erwln 
R.  King. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  King  and  his  firm 
are  Michigan's  oldest  and  most  re- 
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spected,  and  perhaps  largest  housing 
and  credit  counseling  agency.  The 
standards  this  firm  has  set  over  the 
last  quarter  century  have  shaped  fi- 
nancial counseling  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  King's  firm  has  had  a  major 
impact  on  Michigan's  financial  mar- 
kets. In  its  25-year  history,  the  firm 
has  counseled  over  10,000  clients  on 
consua^er  debt  problems,  preserving 
over  $30  million.  They  have  counseled 
over  5.0OO  mortgage  cases,  saving  over 
$200  million  in  assets. 

Mr.  King  has  served  as  the  president 
of  the  Michigan  Association  of  Credit 
Counselors.  His  experience  and  profes- 
sional {reputation  have  extended  far 
beyonq  Michigan.  He  has  served  as  the 
secretalT  treasurer  of  the  American 
Association  of  Credit  Counselors. 

Man][  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber thgt  several  years  ago,  when  the 
small  but  important  Federal  program 
to  provide  housing  counseling  was 
under  attack,  Mr.  King  came  to  Wash- 
ington land  testified  in  support  of  the 
program.  His  eloquent  and  specific 
statenuint  was  instrumental  in  saving 
that  program. 

Mr.  King  has  also  been  a  major  in- 
fluence in  community  affairs  through- 
out southeastern  Michigan.  His  firm 
contracted  to  provide  counseling  to 
low  income  families  in  Macomb 
County,  receiving  just  $1  a  year  from 
the  county  to  bind  the  contract.  From 
1960  through  1980,  Macomb  Credit 
Adjusters  donated  over  18,000  hours  in 
counseling  to  over  2.500  clients,  han- 
dling over  $5  million  under  the  con- 
tract with  Macomb  County. 

Mr.  Ring's  years  of  community  serv- 
ice toiiches  many  agencies  vital  to 
southeast  Michigan.  He  has  been 
active  ki  the  Michigan  Cancer  Society, 
the  ^wanis  Club,  the  Michigan 
Unitedi  Fund,  as  well  as  the  Macomb 
Counts  Htunan  Resources  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
about  Mr.  King's  community  service. 
It  siu-prised  few  people  when  Mr.  King 
was  n«med  "Citizen  of  the  Tear"  by 
the  Macomb  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  King  has  helped 
give  birth  to  the  industry  of  financial 
counseling  in  Michigan,  seeking  the 
highest  standards  for  the  profession, 
handlilig  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  assets,  and  in  the  process 
protecting  and  shaping  our  neighbor- 
hoods knd  communities. 

Andjthe  growth  and  expansion  of 
Mr.  Klpg's  work  is  not  over.  His  firm  is 
presently  counslderlng  plans  to  begin 
franchising  credit  and  mortgage  coun- 
seling ^rvices  across  Michigan.  There 
is  a  griat  future  ahead.* 


PERSONAL 


June  6,  1985 
EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HdnSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVSS 

77tu  rsday,  June  6. 198S 

•  Mr.  LEW  S  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  June  6,  due  to  official 
business,  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
during  rolldall  No.  142.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  wi  tuld  have  voted  "nay."« 


ANTI-APi  lRTHEID  ACT  OF  1985 


HOf .  ROBIN  TALLON 

(  P  SOUTB  CAKOUXA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  with  great  pride  and  optimism 
after  this  body's  vote  of  295  to  127  for 
H.R.  1460,  the  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
1985. 1  am  proud  to  be  one  voice  in  the 
House  of  Representative's  unified  mes- 
sage to  South  Africa  and  the  Reagan 
administration  that  the  racist  regime 
of  South  Africa  will  no  longer  receive 
implicit  or  ekpUcit  U.S.  support. 

The  news  jmedia  carries  almost  daily 
reports  of  qontinuing  violent  confron- 
tations between  blacks  seeking  politi- 
cal and  humanitarian  rights  and  the 
forces  of  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  tihere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  cause  df  this  violence  lies  in  the 
system  of  apartheid,  a  system  which 
maintains  23  million  blacks,  the  over- 
whelming majority  in  South  Africa,  as 
outcasts  in  uielr  own  land. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  is  the 
only  place  m  the  world  where  racism  is 
enshrined  In  law.  By  law  in  South 
Africa,  the^color  of  one's  sldn  deter- 
mines wheuier  that  person  can  own 
property,  where  he  can  live,  where  he 
may  work  a^d  whether  he  can  vote. 

How  can  we,  as  Americans,  who 
pride  ourselves  on  our  commitment  to 
civil  rights,  continue  to  directly  or  in- 
directly support  a  Government  which 
denies  the  qaost  basic  of  human  rights 
to  the  largest  racial  group  In  its  cotin- 
try?  i 

That  is  why  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant and  why  I  strongly  supported 
its  adoption 

We  all  agree  that  the  apartheid 
system  is  mpral  and  political  evil.  Ilie 
question  is  how  the  United  States  can 
most  effectively  use  its  Influence  to 
change  this  system  of  institutionalized 
segregation^ 

The  time  is  now  for  a  new  policy- 
one  consistent  with  American  values 
and  Ameriqan  national  interests.  But 
we  must  mtke  clear  our  opposition  to 
apartheid  in  deed  as  in  word. 

Mere  rhetoric  can  no  longer  suffice 
in  the  face  of  grave  injustice  and  gross 
violation  ol  state  authority  against  a 
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people  who  merely  seek  what  we  all 
seek— equal  political  economic  and 
social  rights  before  the  law. 

America's  economic  strength  will  no 
longer  go  to  support  apartheid.  Quite 
simply,  this  legislation  imposes  four 
economic  sanctions  on  South  Africa:  a 
ban  on  loans  to  the  South  African 
Government,  a  ban  on  any  new  invest- 
ment in  South  Africa,  a  ban  on  the  im- 
portation of  South  African  Kruger- 
rands,  and  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  com- 
puters to  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. The  bin  also  establishes  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  these  economic 
sanctions. 

The  measure  also  permits  the  Presi- 
dent, only  with  congressional  approv- 
al, to  waive  for  a  limited  period  the 
prohibitions  involving  new  investment 
and  gold  coins  If  the  South  African 
Government  meets  one  of  eight  condi- 
tions stipulated  in  the  bill.  The  condi- 
tions require  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment to  take  definite  steps  to  dis- 
mantle apartheid. 

These  economic  sanctions  will  clear- 
ly Indicate  to  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment and  the  world  that  South  Af- 
rican governance  by  threat  or  repres- 
sion wlU  no  longer  be  tolerated. 
Through  this  legislation  and  further 
efforts,  we  can  move  to  the  construc- 
tion of  Justice,  freedom,  and  hope  in 
South  Africa.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OP  KmTDCKT 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  OP  RCPRESENTATIVBS 

Thurwday,  June  8. 1985 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4,  1985,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  rollcall  No.  134,  an  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  1460.  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  1985.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "aye."« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  H. 
McGOWAN.  CHIEF  OF  POLICE. 
CITY  OF  PASADENA.  CA 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCALIPOalllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVBS 

TTiunday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
retirement  of  a  dedicated  and  effective 
public  servant.  Chief  Robert  H. 
McOowan  of  the  Pasadena  Police  De- 
partment. 

Chief  McGowan  Joined  the  Pasade- 
na Police  Department  in  March  1954. 
Within  a  decade  and  a  half,  he  was  m>- 
polnted  the  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  the  city  of  Pasadena.  In  that  po- 
sition, he  made  his  presence  felt 
almost  Immediately  with  an  extensive 
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reorganization  of  the  department.  He 
started  the  police  helicopter  patrol, 
which  has  achieved  an  unexcelled  en- 
forcement and  safety  record.  He  estab- 
lished the  first  full-time  school  re- 
source officer  program  in  the  State  of 
California.  He  organized  a  full-time 
special  enforcement  team,  a  youth 
services  section  to  provide  a  wide 
range  of  alternatives  to  cope  with  Ju- 
venile crime  problems,  a  Neighbor- 
hood Watch  Program,  a  victim  assist- 
ance team  and  a  special  narcotics  task 
force,  which  has  enjoyed  considerable 
success. 

In  a  word.  Chief  McGowan  devel- 
oped a  police  department  that  was  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
the  city  of  Pasadena.  He  helped  mold 
a  police  department  that  is  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  community  and  the 
people  who  serve  in  the  department. 

He  has  also  served  with  distinction 
and  respect  on  numerous  coimty  and 
State  peace  officers  associations,  being 
the  president  of  the  California  Police 
Chiefs  Association  in  1981. 

Chief  McGowan's  civic  activities  are 
almost  as  numerous  as  his  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  activities. 
He  served  with  the  Pasadena  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Cali- 
fornia National  Guard,  the  League  of 
California  Cities,  the  Pasadena  City 
College  Board  of  Directors  Alumni  As- 
sociation, the  Los  Angeles  Area  Coun- 
cil on  Community  Relations  and  the 
Pasadena  Little  League. 

The  residents  of  Pasadena  and  the 
wider  community  will  miss  Robert 
McGowan's  numerous  contributions  to 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  society. 
He  is  a  man  worthy  of  emulation  and 
a  man  who  deserves  our  gratitude  for 
his  countless  contributions  to  our  well- 
being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  residents  of  the  22d  Congres- 
sional District.  I  wish  for  Robert 
McGowan  in  retirement  the  very  best, 
which  Is  what  he  has  been  giving  us 
for  so  many  years.* 


AMERICA'S  SPIRIT  OF  ALTRU- 
ISM ALIVE  IN  FLAGLER 
COUNTY 
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In  response  to  this  disaster,  the 
people  of  Flagler  Coimty  and  neigh- 
boring Jurisdictions  banded  together 
in  a  cooperative  effort  of  voluntarism 
and  hard  worii.  Over  300  firefighters 
worked  around  the  clock  to  bring  the 
fire  under  control.  After  a  tireless  and 
courageous  fight,  and  some  help  from 
Mother  Nature  in  the  form  of  rainfall, 
the  fire  was  halted. 

While  controlling  the  fire  brought 
relief,  it  also  allowed  local  residents  to 
focus  on  the  devastation  their  commu- 
nity had  suffered.  However,  the  people 
of  Flagler  County,  with  the  help  of  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  needed 
commodities  from  nearby  residents 
and  over  250  volunteers,  have  begun 
the  cleanup  and  to  put  their  communi- 
ty back  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  work  remains  to 
be  done  in  Flagler  County,  but  tribute 
must  be  paid  to  those  who  risked  their 
lives  and  gave  of  their  time  and  money 
to  help  their  fellow  citizens  in  their 
time  of  need.  While  the  devastation 
has  been  great,  the  ctunmunity  re- 
sponse has  shown  that  America's  spirit 
of  altruism  is  alive  and  well  in  Flagler 
County.* 


EVA  FOURNIER,  OUTSTANDING 
SENIOR  VOLUNTEER 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OPfUMOSA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RBPRE8CMTATTVC8 

Tliunday,  June  6,  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAFPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
norida  was  recently  subjected  to  a 
series  of  fires  which  left  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  blackened  and  hun- 
dreds of  Floridlans  homeless. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  devas- 
tating of  these  fires  occurred  in 
Flagler  County  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District.  This  fire  burnt  almost 
30,000  acres  and  destroyed  over  100 
homes. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

OPMAUR 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  BEPBE8BHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  6.  1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Eva 
Foumier.  of  Rumford.  ME,  has  Just 
been  named  the  Outstanding  Senior 
Volimteer  for  Maine  by  the  Federal 
Administration  on  Aging.  At  the  age 
of  90,  she  is  leading  a  life  filled  with 
energetic  activity  and  concern  for  her 
friends  and  community. 

Just  a  partial  list  of  Eva's  volunteer 
efforts  illustrates  her  dedication  to 
people  of  all  ages  in  the  Rumford 
area.  Mrs.  Foumier  donates  30  hours 
each  week  to  the  Rumford  Retired 
Senior  Volimteer  Program  CRSVPl. 
Three  days  a  week  she  Is  the  "money 
lady"  at  the  Rumford  congregate  meal 
site.  Once  a  week  she  works  with  resi- 
dents at  the  Cozy  Inn  Nursing  Home, 
and  clerks  once  each  week  at  the 
Beoood  Time  Around  Shop,  a  f  undrais- 
ing  activity  for  the  benefit  of  senior 
citizens  projects.  She  assists  with  get- 
ting out  the  monthly  senior  citizen 
newsletter  and  regularly  bakes  for 
senior  citizens  f undralsing  sales. 

Eva  reaches  out  to  those  who  are 
taking  their  first  steps  in  life  as  well, 
by  knitting  and  crocheting  mittens 
and  other  articles  for  the  local  Head 
Start  Program.  While  it's  easy  to  see 
why  the  RSVP  coordinator  said  it 
would  take  five  volunteers  to  replace 
her.  I  don't  think  anyone  could  re- 
place Eva— only  follow  her. 
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I  take  great  penonal  pride  in  having 
had  the  honor  of  nominating  Eva 
Foumier  as  Outstanding  Volunteer. 
She  stands  as  a  role  model  for  women 
of  all  ages:  conmitted  to  brightening 
her  life  by  improving  the  lives  of  those 
around  her.  It  is  a  virtue  that  shines 
evoi  greater  because  of  her  nine  dec- 
ades of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with  hundreds  of 
others  in  Maine  in  saluting  and  thank- 
ing Eva  Foumier  for  her  tireless  ef- 
forts.* 


THE  1985  LONG  ISLAND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 


orazwToi 
in  THB  HOV8S  OP 


'ATIVCS 

ThMndav.  June  6, 198S 

•  Mr.  MRAZWK  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  exceptional  endeavors 
of  some  special  high  school  students  in 
New  Toil's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Bfineola  Hi^  School  in  my  district 
has  Just  been  awarded  the  grand  prize 
in  the  1985  Lcmg  Island  High  School 
of  the  Year  competition  for  its  out- 
standing contribution  to  community 
services.  The  award  is  presented  annu- 
ally by  Newsday.  Long  Island's  daily 
newspaper. 

Mr.  ^Deaker.  we  live  in  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world.  Part  of  Amer- 
ica's strength  lies  in  the  selfless  and 
consistent  voluntary  support  given  by 
the  youth  of  tUs  country  to  those  less 
fortimate.  The  students  of  Mineola 
have  upheld  the  American  tradition  of 
voluntarism  by  donating  their  valua- 
ble time  to  causes  which  bring  person- 
al rather  than  financial  rewards.  The 
students  have  learned  that  sometimes 
even  a  minimum  effort  can  bring  im- 
mense, intangible  Joy  to  others'  lives, 
and  a  special  satisfaction  to  their  own. 

The  Mineola  students  focused  their 
efforts  on  one  of  the  most  critical  com- 
munity needs  enhancing  communica- 
tion between  youth  and  senior  citi- 
zens. Aging  is  a  process  most  of  us  will 
someday  confront.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time,  few  of  us  are  adequately  pre- 
pared to  face  the  problems  naturally 
connected  with  aging,  such  as  loneli- 
ness and  physical  illness.  The  students 
of  Mineola  High  established  a  Nursing 
Home  Visitors  Program,  through 
which  groups  of  students  visited  nurs- 
ing homes  over  a  period  of  6  to  8 
weeks.  They  also  held  fimdralsers  so 
they  could  invite  senior  citizens  from 
Mineola  to  a  limcheon  at  the  school 
cafeteria  with  the  high  school  stu- 
dents acting  as  waiters  and  cleanup 
crew. 

These  programs  were  specifically  de- 
signed to  dispel  myths  and  stereotypes 
often  held  by  youth  about  aging  and 
the  elderly.  In  light  of  this  outstand- 
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ing  Community  service,  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  students'  efforts,  encourage 
continuation  of  these  endeavors,  and 
contfatulate  them  on  their  selection 
by  Ifewsday  as  the  1985  Long  Island 
I  School  of  the  Year.* 


AGREBIMENT  ON  TAR- 
AND  TRADE  NEEDS  TO  BE 
ALUATED 


HON.  WmiAM  M.  HHHMAS 

orcAUFoimA 

IM  TBI  HOnSX  OP  RBPRBDITATIVB 

I  Thunday.  March  28. 198S 
•  Ml.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduce  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  re- 
evaluate the  General  Agrecnait  on 
Tarilfk  and  Trade  [GATTl  as  a  tool 
for  a|»taining  relief  for  VB.  industries 
from!  unfair  trade  practices.  If  the 
President  should  determine  GATT  will 
not  iifford  relief  on  our  outstanding 
trad^  complaints  within  a  reasonable 
I  of  time,  the  President  is  further 
to  recommend  to  Congress  ap- 
iXe  reductions  in  n.S.  funding  of 
'  activities, 
is  not  a  resolution  about 
GAT*Fs  dismal  control  of  subsidies  in 
agriculture  or  the  European  Commu- 
nity'! callous  refusal  to  agree  to  new 
trad«  negotiations  on  export  subsidies 
and  settlement  processes.  This  resolu- 
tion simply  asks  why  the  United 
Stat^  should  continue  to  fund  an 
inteitiational  organization  that  seems 
to  have  no  power  to  protect  UJS.  trade 
rights. 

Recently,  the  European  Community 
made  it  clear  it  will  block  any  further 
actiod  on  a  GATT  panel  report  in 
favor  of  UJB.  citrus  producers.  Having 
foUowed  GATT  rules  since  1982  in 
seekibg  relief  from  EC  trade  prefer- 
ence4  that  nullify  and  Impair  TJJB. 
rights.  n.S.  orange  and  lemon  growers 
are  now  learning  that  GATT  prevents 
them  from  getting  relief.  GATT  ac- 
tions are  taken  by  consensus,  and  the 
EC's  opposition  to  further  action 
means  the  defendant  in  this  action  has 
simply  decided  not  to  aUow  any  more 
to  b#  done.  The  community's  bli^ant 
actioh  is  no  different  in  principle  than 
its  refusal  to  permit  adoption  of  an 
earlier  panel  decision  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  on  unfair  EC  export 
subsidies  for  pasta. 

'nese  actions  show  that  the  Europe- 
an Cpmmunlty  or  any  other  party  can 
effedUvely  deny  the  United  States  its 
righiB  under  the  agreement  any  time 
we  stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  win- 
ning a  complaint.  Why  should  the 
United  States  continue  funding  an  or- 
ganifation  that  is  of  no  use  in  protect- 
ing bur  trade  rights?  It  seems  the 
United  States  is  only  paying  for  the 
right  to  be  told,  drop  dead. 

In  jthe  near  future,  Congress  will  act 
on  4  conference  agreement  for  the 
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fiscal  yeal- 1986  budget  Lots  of  Ameri- 
to  be  aaked  to  sacrifice 
under  thit  budget  no  matter  what  it 
contains.  The  House  wUl  make  hard 
choices  and  will  undoubtedly  demand 
that  Government  expenditures 
produce  tk  much  public  benefit  as  pos- 
sible.     T 

One  of  those  hard  choices  should  be 
on  our  f (Biding  of  GATT.  The  United 
States  Islsumiosed  to  supply  GATT 
with  14.88  percent  of 
this  year,  about  $3.4  mil- 
the  United  States  pro- 
$3  million.  I  am  sure  my 
agree  that  we  should 
le  benefit  from  such  ex- 
penditurek  The  time  has  come  for  a 
critical  reevaluation  of  GATTs  failure 
to  provid^  relief,  its  poor  prospects  for 
providingi  relief  in  the  future,  and  the 
barefaced!  waste  of  UJB.  funds. 

I  urge  tny  colleagues  to  Join  me  as 
coeponson  of  this  resolutiim  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  need  for  scrutiny  of 
GATTs  dismal  performance.  Unless 
the  Unltdd  States  signals  its  displeas- 
ure with  jGATPs  Byzantine  and  use- 
less mech^uiiams.  we  will  never  get  our 
trading  partners  to  seriously  discuss 
necessary  reforms.* 
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Uf  TBI  HOVSS  OP  UPaXSBRTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  6, 198S 

ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ition  to  the  achievements  of 
an  Stedum,  soon  to  be  hon- 
e  outgoing  president  of  the 
:ewood  Chamtter  of  Com- 
me  say  at  the  outset  that 
this  can  be,  due  to  space  limitations,  at 
best  a  sketchy  tribute  to  this  gentle- 
man who  has  contributed  so  much  to 
our  comniunity. 

Jim,  the  oldest  of  12  children,  was 
bom  on  si  dairy  farm  in  Arpin.  WI.  in 
the  samci  house  that  his  father  was 
attending  Stevens  Point 
le  opened  a  vacuum  cleaner 
nsin's  loss  was  California's 
in  1956,  Jim  came  to  Long 
worked  for  Sears  8c  Roe- 
T  serving  2  years  in  the 
Army,  he  went  to  Chicago  where  he 
worked  for  Ardis  &  Co.,  munnying 
office  space  in  the  Loop. 

Retuming  to  Long  Beach  in  1960, 
Jim  demonstrated  his  prowess  at  vari- 
ous sales  positions.  In  1977,  he  became 
a  Farm^  Insurance  agent.  Since 
then,  his  jagency  has  grown  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  Farmers  Insur- 
ance of  fie  Bs  in  the  area. 


bom  in. 
College, 
store.  Wi 
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Since  Joining  the  Lakewood  Cham- 
ber in  1979,  Jim  has  continued  to 
spread  his  positive  influence  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Lakewood/Long  Beach 
community  where  he  and  his  wife, 
Eileen,  reside.  He  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  in  1980  and  held  the  posi- 
tion of  2d  vice  president  in  1982.  Jim  is 
soon  to  conclude  his  term  as  the  1984- 
85  president.  In  addition  to  his  activi- 
ties with  the  chamber,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Moose  and  Esgles  lodges,  and 
has  served  as  treasurer  and  trustee  for 
the  Eagles  as  well  as  being  head  of  the 
Max  Bear  Heart  Fund  for  1  year. 

Jim  Van  Stediun  is  one  of  the  many 
outstanding  citizens  whose  activity  in 
the  community  has  added  immeasur- 
ably to  its  betterment,  and  which 
makes  me  proud  to  represent  the  32d 
District  of  California.  My  wife.  Lee, 
Joins  me  in  wishing  Jim  and  his  wife. 
EUleen,  all  the  best  in  their  future  en- 
deavors.* 


POLITICAL  LABELS  OFTEN  MIS- 
LEADING IN  REFLECTINO  AF- 
RICAN REALITIES 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

ormcHiaAN 
m  TBI  BOUSI  OP  RSPRKSDTTATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  6, 1985 
*  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  signifi- 
cant gap  exists  between  political  labels 
and  policies  in  almost  every  African 
country.  It  Is  a  gap  that  has  grown 
dramatically  over  the  25  years  of  Afri- 
can independence.  Since  1960,  African 
governments  and  societies  have  experi- 
mented with  a  variety  of  governmental 
and  economic  techniques  and  struc- 
tures in  their  search  for  development 
and  national  growth.  In  numerous 
cases,  the  application  of  borrowed 
Marxist  and  Socialist  principles  have 
failed  to  alter  or  counteract  a  protract- 
ed economic  decline  throughout  the 
continent.  Indeed,  as  practiced  in  sev- 
eral African  nations,  Marxism  and  so- 
cialism has  produced  as  wide  a  gap  be- 
tween expectations  and  fulfillment  of 
economic  well-being  as  that  in  many 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  As  a  result, 
there  is  disillusiohment  in  many  Afri- 
can capitals  and  a  search  for  different 
approaches  to  Africa's  economic  woes. 
Consequently,  African  leadership 
circles  are  reconsidering  their  ties  to 
Western  technology,  capital,  and  ex- 
pertise. It  is  Important  that  the  Ameri- 
can response  to  these  renewed  over- 
tures include  a  willingness  to  construct 
a  dialog  with  all  African  coimtries,  no 
matter  their  political  labels.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  do  so  in  order  to  posi- 
tion ourselves  to  take  advantage  of 
this  African  attempt  to  reorder  prior- 
ities in  a  way  that  best  serves  to 
strengthen  and  protect  U.S.  interests. 
As  the  weaknesses  of  the  Soviet  model 
are  exposed  and  reexamined  in  the  Af- 
rican   context,    the    United    States 
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should  move  to  support  and  offer  ex- 
panded assistance  toward  alternative 
approaches  for  eecmomic  growth  and 
development.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  Glen  Frankel  of 
the  Washington  Post  that  articulates 
very  well  certain  amects  of  this  proc- 
ess of  change,  which  is  presented  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post,  June  6, 1965] 

SociAUSM  8ini  Losnra  Atral  Di  Anuc* 
(By  Olenn  Frankel) 

H««*si.  ZmBASWs.— This  conttnent. 
strewn  with  human  vlctimi  of  ^tt^uwiyt^  fgji. 
ure.  is  claiming  sn  ideological  victim  as  welL 

Africa  ■orlillwn,  bom  and  raised  aa  the 
prlrttesed  offspring  of  the  independence 
decade  of  the  1960i  and  grown  to  maturity 
in  the  iiandat-Lenntot  states  of  the  19T0i, 
has  been  dtapoaeaied  and  incteasinily  re- 
jected in  the  squalor  and  turbulence  of  the 

iseos. 

Two  weeks  ago  Tanaanlan  President 
Julius  Nyerere.  one  of  the  foundlnc  fatben 
of  African  socialism,  announced  the  lifting 
of  IilB  country's  14-year  ban  on  private  own- 
ership of  rental  housing  and  a  plan  to  lell 
off  many  state-owned  fanning  estates  to  pri- 
vate bustneamaL 

Tlie  self -proclaimed  Mandxt  state  of  Mo- 
zamliique  recently  drafted  a  new  private  in- 
vestment code,  lowered  taxes  and  eased 
Import  and  export  controls  in  a  bid  to  at- 
tract foreign  capitalists.  It  is  one  of  several 
African  states  seeking  Investment  f nmi  mul- 
tinational firms  tbey  once  viewed  with  open 
hostility.  Sbnilariy,  Zimbabwean  Prime 
ICinister  Robert  Mugabe,  who  calls  himself 
a  Marxlst-LeniniBt,  mentioned  socialism 
only  twice  in  bis  anniuU  address  to  the 
nation  in  April,  and  then  only  to  assure  this 
audience  that  his  socialist  goals  would  be 
achieved  "by  education  and  persuasion  and 
not  by  Imposition  and  compulsion." 

ICany  reasons  lie  liehind  the  retreat  from 
socialism  One  Is  the  failure  of  aodallst-ori- 
ented  governments  such  as  the  ones  In  Tan- 
zania and  Zambia  and  Marxist  states  such 
as  Ethiopia  to  meet  their  pecvle's  basic 
needs.  Another  is  general  disenchantment 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  not  been 
able  to  supply  sufficient  funds  and  other  re- 
sources beyond  aims  to  allies  such  as  Ethio- 
pia, Angola  and  MosambiQue  and  which 
ideologically  has  often  treated  those  nations 
as  weD-mesoing  but  impressionable  children 
rather  than  full-fledged  socialist  partners. 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  Is  sheer 
survival.  BCany  countries  practicing  sodal- 
Ism,  whether  of  Nyerere's  "hiunanlstic"  va- 
riety or  the  more  ideological  Marxist  mode 
of  Angola  and  Mosambique,  are  facing  eco- 
nomic disaster  and  groping  for  new  ways  to 
stimulate  growth.  Increasingly  they  are 
forced  to  turn  to  the  West  for  capital  and 
for  ideas. 

About  10  of  Africa's  SO-odd  nations  call 
themselves  socialist  and  another  eight  refer 
to  themselves  as  Marxist.  But  the  list  in- 
cludes such  anomalies  as  Zimbabwe,  whose 
leaderstiip  considerB  Itself  Marxist  even 
while  the  country  functions  under  a  mixed, 
often  capitalist-dominated  economy. 

Like  Nyerere,  many  of  these  leaders 
turned  to  sortalism  in  the  late  '60s  and  early 
"708  after  the  first  decade  of  independence 
when  they  decided  that  capitalism  had  pro- 
duced "growth  without  development,"  that 
is.  Increases  in  the  gross  national  product 
but  not  better  living  conditions  for  the  vast 
majority  of  their  people. 

Few  leaders  are  willing  to  concede  publicly 
what  they  now  are  retreating  from  the  so- 
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dalist  modeL  But  the  impact  of  the  steps 
many  are  taking  is  clear. 

"We've  been  Uvlng  beyond  our  means," 
said  Tanzanlan  Finance  Minister  Cleopa 
Msuya,  mie  of  those  overseeing  his  nation's 
policy  reforms.  "Cutting  costs  is  neither  so- 
dallam  nor  capitalism:  it's  Just  common 
sense."  But.  he  added,  "those  who  are  real- 
ists can  see  the  county  Is  moving  in  a  new 
direction." 

A  key  feature  of  that  new  direction  has 
been  a  move  away  from  i««mi««^  centralisa- 
tion. Once  a  prime  goal  of  the  neirty  formed 
countries  of  Africa,  centralisation  was  de- 
signed In  theory  to  mobOlae  all  of  a  nation's 
thin  resouroea  for  the  push  toward  develop- 
ment. 

In  practice,  centnlharion  often  led  to 
bloated  and  corrupt  iMireaocracies  and 
state-controlled  companies  In  »»«t»Tt*i'  cap- 
itals run  by  poorly  trained  officials  who  had 
Uttle  or  no  Idea  of  needs  and  priorities  in 
the  countryside,  where  moat  Afrtcans  live. 

In  many  countries,  central  idanning  start- 
ed as  a  watchword  and  soon  became  a  farce. 
Moaamblcan  officials  never  even  bothered 
to  publish  their  Isst  five-year  plan,  which 
was  designed  in  1961  and  scrspped  the  same 
year.  Planning  officials  here  were  coooeding 
that  Zimbabwe's  last  three-year  plan  was 
out  of  date  even  before  It  was  announced  In 
1983. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  -~'*«"«™  in 
Africa  Is  that  no  government  ever  bad  de- 
fined It  finnly.  The  earty  niters  of  taide- 
pendent  Africa,  Including  Nyerere.  Ghana's 
Kwame  Nknmuih  and  ZamMa's  Kenneth 
Kaunda.  sought  to  create  a  special  brand  of 
distinctly  AfH<<an  ff>*i^ngm  that  was  elaas- 
leas,  agrarian  and  noncoercive  and  tbat 
hsrked  back  to  the  preoolonial  (teys  when,  it 
was  claimed,  a  sort  of  pastoral  oommuniam 
flourished  In  Africa.  But  wbUe  Nkrumata 
moved  increasingly  toward  a  Marxist  modd. 
Kaunda  tried  to  build  a  massive  welfare 
state  baaed  on  the  »*mtin«  of  one  indus- 
try—copper— while  Nyerere  eventually 
opted  for  a  complete  overtiaul  of  Tanaania's 
countryside  by  compelling  peasants  to  relo- 
cate In  collectivized  villsges. 

All  three  models  failed:  Nkrumah's  when 
he  was  overthrown,  Kaunda's  when  the 
copper  wealth  ran  diry  and  Nyerere's  when 
peasants  rebelled  against  forced  moves  and 
low  farm  prices  by  withholding  their  crops 
from  the  official  marketplace. 

In  otbo-  nations,  aorlalism  liegan  not  as  a 
program  but  as  a  response  to  perceived  re- 
pression. Since  white-minority  governments 
in  countries  such  as  Angola.  Mosambique 
and  Zimbabwe  called  themselves  capitalist, 
their  black  guerrilla  opponents  quickly  iden- 
tified themaelvea  ss  socialists. 

"To  be  a  aodallst  meant  to  be  opposed  to 
the  white-minority  regime  and  to  radsm." 
said  Willie  D.  Muaarurwa.  editor  of  the 
Harare  Sunday  MaH.  irtio  apent  10  years 
behind  bars  under  whlteHninority  rule  here. 
"It  had  very  UtUe  to  do  with  real  ideology 
or  economics." 

But  after  Independence,  translating  lib- 
eration-movement slogans  into  governmen- 
tal realities  proved  extremely  difficult.  Or- 
thodox Marxism,  with  its  belief  in  a  broad, 
functioning  woridng  class  snd  a  small,  van- 
guard revolutionary  party  as  prerequisttea 
for  aociallst  transfonnation.  often  seemed 
less  than  relevant  to  an  Africa  tbat  la^ed 
industry  and  resources  and  whose  political 
parties  generally  were  mass  organizations 
embracing  many  social  rlanars  and  ideolo- 
gies. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  which  encouraged 
the  spread  of  communism  In  Africa,  could 
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not  bring  itwlf  to  call  its  new  M&rxlst  pro- 
tetes  "sodaliat."  instead  they  were  labelled 
"aodallstoriaited."  a  tag  many  African 
Marxists  viewed  with  contempt. 

Africa's  economic  agony  bas  led  even  tbe 
most  doctrinaire  Marxists  to  rethink  tbeir 
policies.  Angolan  officials  have  said  tbeir 
Soviet  economic  advisers  have  encouraged 
them  to  turn  to  western  transnatlonals  such 
as  Oulf  Oil  for  new  capital  during  what 
they  describe  as  the  "transition  period"  be- 
tween the  colonial  past  and  a  socialist 
future. 

Marxists  and  other  radical  analysts 
defend  themselves  in  part  by  denying  that 
socialism  ever  got  a  chance  in  Africa. 

"A  lot  of  these  regimes  weren't  really  so- 
cialist to  begin  with."  said  Nelson  Moyo, 
chairman  of  the  economics  department  of 
the  University  of  Zimbabwe.  "The  idea  of 
centralizing  everything  at  once  without  ade- 
quate manpower  or  training— that's  not  nec- 
essarily socialism." 

Some  radical  analysts  contend  that  the  re- 
treat from  socialism  is  largely  a  result  of 
pressure  from  western  aid  dtxiors  and  lend- 
ers such  as  the  1R^ld  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

Others  say  f nilts  of  African  Independence 
have  not  been  lost  despite  recent  setbacks. 

"Africa  made  a  major  step  forward  in  be- 
coming independent,"  said  Paul  Brickhm.  a 
leftist  intellectual  who  manages  a  socialist 
boolcstore  in  Harare.  "But  now  the  struggle 
has  moved  to  a  further  stage." 

Paradoxically,  some  analysts  s«iggest  that 
the  country  that  may  have  the  best  chance 
of  achieving  genuine  socialism  is  the  last 
holdout  against  black  rule— South  Africa. 
Iliere.  the  reasoning  goes,  exists  the  larg- 
est, best  trained  and  most  politically  sophis- 
ticated black  working  class  and  industrial 
base  in  Africa,  some  of  the  continent's  fast- 
est growing  trade  unions  and  a  readily  iden- 
tifiable class  enemy.  If  ever  there  is  a  woriL- 
ers'  revolution  in  Africa,  some  Marxists  con- 
tend. South  Africa  is  where  it  will  occur.* 


m  SALUTE  OF  SACRAMENTO'S 
KAISER  FERMAMENTE  HOSPI- 
TAI£  20  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS, 
QUALITY  AND  CARING 

HON.  ROBmr.  MATSUI 

opcsuromu 
IH  THE  HOU8I  OF  BSPRISBITATIVZS 

Thunday,  June  6, 198S 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
years  Kaiaer  Permanente  has  provided 
outstanding  service  to  my  home  com- 
munity of  Sacramento.  On  behalf  of 
Sacramento,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Kaiser  Permanente  Medical  Care 
Program  and  recognize  Its  vital  contri- 
butions in  enhancing  the  quality  of 
health  care  service  in  my  community. 

Kaiser  first  opened  its  doors  in  Sac- 
ramento on  May  1,  1965.  In  the  two 
decades  since  that  date.  Kaiser  has 
grown  from  a  small  64-bed  hospital 
and  clinic  to  two  medical  centers  In 
Sacramento  County  and  a  medical 
office  complex  in  Rosevllle,  serving 
over  300,000  people  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  out  of  every  four  residents 
in  the  Sacramento  area. 

The  nature  of  health  care,  the 
demand  for  certain  services  and  the 
role  of  medical  providers  has  changed 
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dramlitlcally  In  20  years.  Such  a  tran- 
sition requires  flexibility,  creativity 
and  lUie  willingness  to  take  rislLS. 
These  skills  and  talents,  coupled  with 
Kaisgr's  iimovatlon.  commitment  and 
personal  caring  has  thrust  them  from 
a  maverick  in  health  care  to  a  national 
leader  In  the  quest  to  provide  the 
highest  quality  of  care  at  an  afford- 
able Brice. 

Ag^in,  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  like  to 
comif end  and  congratulate  Kaiser 
Pemianente  on  Its  20th  anniversary 
and  fish  them  many  more  decades  of 
success  in  Sacramento.* 


THt  REOISTRA'nON  PROGRAM 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOIOMON 

OP  mw  Toix 

HI  THE  HOUSK  Or  aKmSSKHTATIVSS 

Thunday.  June  8, 19SS 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Bouse  considers  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  I  will 
offer'  two  amendments  aimed  at 
strenkthenlng  our  coimtry's  registra- 
tion brogram.  The  first  amendment 
slmp&  states  that  no  person  who  is  re- 
qulrol  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Servfce  and  has  not  registered,  shall 
be  eibployed  in  civil  service  positions 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
secodd  amendment  prohibits  individ- 
uals Who  have  failed  to  register  from 
working  under  a  Department  of  De- 
fense! contract.  These  measures  simply 
extend  current  laws  which  prohibits 
taxpayer  benefits  from  Individuals 
who  have  failed  to  register.  They  pro- 
vide k  practical  and  relatively  inexpen- 
sive way  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  fairness  of  the  registration  pro- 
cure to  register  Is  not  a  victimless 
The  victims  are  the  over  13.5 
million  patriotic  young  men  who  have 
abided  by  the  law.  Each  man  who  Ig- 
the  law  Increases  the  draft  vul- 
^lllty  of  those  who  have  regis- 
The  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  assure  that  the  young  men 
of  oiir  country  are  treated  fairly. 

we  still  have  a  large  number  of 
young  men  who  are  not  registered  and 
If  Cangress  authorized  a  draft  today 
the  system  would  bypass  those  who 
have  Ignored  the  law  and  only  call  up 
those  who  have  abided  by  the  law. 
Thlsr  is  the  problem  my  amendment 
seek^  to  address.  These  amendments 
are  strong  inducements  to  comply 
with  the  law.  They  will  improve  regls- 
tratipn  compliance  and  by  so  doing 
will  Insure  that  the  young  men  of  this 
Natl(>n  are  treated  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble i|kanner. 

Peacetime  registration  is  a  stralght- 
forwiuti  and  vital  contribution  to  the 
mai4tenance  of  our  Nation's  defense. 
The'  program  contributes  up  to  2 
months  to  otir  national  readiness  pos- 
ture in  the  event  America  must  mobl- 
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llze.  IJnklhg  Federal  employment  and 
employment  created  by  defense  con- 
tracts to  the  registration  requirement 
young  men  that  they 
the  benefits  of  our  sod- 
fafl  to  meet  the  minimum 
Its  of  citizenship. 
Americans  young  men  enjoy  a  price- 
less heritage:  They  are  better  off  po- 
litically and  economically  than  young 
men  in  aniy  other  country  at  any  time 
in  the  hiirtory  of  mankind.  But  the 
freedoms  jthey  enjoy  did  not  come 
easily.  In  a  recent  Supreme  Court  dedr 
slon  involving  Selective  Service.  Jus- 
tice Lewis  p*owell  stated: 

Few  intaests  can  be  more  compelling 
than  a  Nation's  need  to  ensure  its  own  secu- 
rity. It  is  wfcU  to  remember  that  freedom  as 
we  know  it  has  been  sun>resMd  in  many 
countries,  f  nleas  a  society  has  the  capabU- 
ity  and  the  will  to  defend  itself  from  the  ag- 
gression o4  others,  constitutional  protec- 
tions of  anjf  sort  have  little  meaning. 

The  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  other  body  have  overwhelmingly 
i4>proved  similar  Solomon  amend- 
ments, uider  ciirrent  law  an  individ- 
ual who  grants  a  Job  or  Job  training 
under  the!  $5  billion  Job  Training  Part- 
nership ifct  must  be  registered  with 
the  Selective  Service.  An  individual 
who  wantB  Federal  student  assistance 
must  be  registered  with  the  Selective 
Service.  Now  I  am  requesting  Individ- 
uals who  want  Government  or  defense 
related  eiiployment  to  be  registered. 
These  arei  logical  extensions  to  my  ear- 
lier ef f ortf . 

In  1984;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  6  to  2  decision, 
ruled  tfa^t  the  original  Solcanon 
amendment  was  constitutional.  The 
two  amendments  I  will  offer  are  craft- 
ed in  a  similar  manner.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  avoid  any  unnecessary 
debate  concerning  the  constitutional- 
ity of  thlg  legislation.  With  respect  to 
blUs  of  attainder  and  an  individual's 
fifth  amendment  rights,  the  Supreme 
Court  steted  in  Selective  Service 
versus  Bflnnesota  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group,  "Section  1113  imposes 
none  of  tne  burdens  historically  asso- 
ciated j/yoi  punishment.  As  this  Court 
held  In  Fimnino  v.  Nestor.  363  VB..  at 
617.  the  sknctlon  is  the  mere  dmlal  of 
contractukl  governmental  benefit.  No 
affirmative  disability  or  restraint  is 
imposed,  jSad  Congress  has  inflicted 
nothing  Approaching  the  infamous 
punlshmoit  of  imprisonment  or  other 
dlsabilltlefai  historically  associated  with 
punlshm^t. 

Congress  did  not  even  deprive  appel- 
lees of  title  IV  benefits  permanently: 
appellees  can  become  eligible  for  Title 
IV  aid  at  {any  time  simply  by  register- 
ing late  and  thus  "carry  the  keys  of 
their  prlAon  In  their  own  pockets." 
ShiUUani  v.  United  State*.  384  U.S. 
364,  368  (1966).  A  statute  that  leaves 
open  peypetually  the  possibility  of 
quallf srint  for  aid  does  not  fall  within 
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the  historical  meaning  of  forbidden 
legislative  pimlshment. 

With  respect  to  individuals'  rights 
under  the  fifth  amendment  the  court 
stated: 

However,  a  person  who  has  not  registered 
clearly  is  imder  no  comptilsion  to  seek  fi- 
nancial aid;  if  he  has  not  registered,  he  is 
simply  ineligible  for  aid.  Since  a  nonregis- 
trant  is  bound  to  Icnow  that  his  application 
for  federal  aid  would  be  denied,  he  is  in  no 
sense  under  any  "compulsion"  to  seek  that 
aid.  He  has  no  reason  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  anyone  as  to  whether  or  not  he  has 
registered. 

My  amendments  leave  open  the  pos- 
sibility of  qualifying  for  employment 
simply  by  registering  and  certainly  no 
one  is  under  any  compulsion  to  seek 
this  type  of  employment. 

I  hope  that  the  over  300  Members  of 
this  body  which  voted  in  favor  of  the 
original  Solomon  amendment  will  con- 
tinue and  which  have  supported  these 
actions  on  several  occasions  wlU  con- 
tinue to  support  my  efforts  to  main- 
tain an  effective  and  fair  peacetime 
registration  program.* 


PENSION  PLAN  PARITY  FOR  THE 
SEU-EMPLOYED 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OPVnMOIlT 
nr  THK  ROUSX  OF  BIPRSSSIITATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  9, 1985 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  today 
my  colleague.  Bill  Clat.  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  of  a  technical 
nature  to  complete  the  process  begun 
in  1982  to  eliminate  distinctions  in  the 
pension  law  between  qualified  plans 
for  the  self-employed  and  their  em- 
ployees—HJl.  10  plans— and  the  plans 
maintained  by  corporations.  General- 
ly, our  bill  extends  the  principle  of 
parity  embraced  under  TEFRA— the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982— to  the  one  area  over- 
looked in  that  legislation;  that  is,  to 
loans  made  to  plan  partlcU>ants  tmder 
H H.  10  or  so-called  Keough  plans. 

In  making  the  1982  changes.  Con- 
gress believed  that  the  level  of  tax  in- 
centives made  available  to  encourage 
an  employer  to  provide  retirement 
benefits  to  employees  should  generally 
not  dejTend  upon  whether  the  employ- 
er is  an  Incorporated  or  unincorporat- 
ed enterprise.  Similarly,  Congress  be- 
lieved that  the  rules  needed  to  assure 
that  the  tax  incentives  available  under 
qualified  plans  are  not  abused  should 
generally  apply  without  regard  to 
whether  the  employer  maintaining  the 
plan  is  Incorporated  or  unlncoriwrat- 
ed. 

By  amending  section  497S(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  section 
408(d)  of  ERISA— the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of 
1974— to  permit  certain  participant 
loans,  our  bUl  removes  the  major  re- 
maining impediment  to  full  pension 
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plan  parity  for  the  self-employed.  Spe- 
cif icsJly  under  present  law  a  qualified 
corporate  plan  is  permitted  to  make  a 
loan  to  a  plan  participant  if  certain  re- 
quirements are  met  Generally,  the 
loan  must  bear  a  reasonable  rate  of  in- 
terest, be  adequately  secured,  provide 
a  reasonable  r^iayment  schedule,  and 
be  made  available  on  a  basis  which 
does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployees who  are  officers,  shareholders, 
or  highly  ccnnpensated.  The  technical 
amendments  under  the  bill  would 
extend  the  Identical  corporate  plan  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  participant 
loans  to  the  plans  maintained  by  the 
self-employed.  Given  the  corrective 
nature  of  these  amendments,  we  an- 
ticipate these  changes  to  be  taken  up 
this  year  in  the  context  of  technical 
corrections  to  the  approriate  statutory 
law.* 


ADVO  SYSTEMS'  NATIONAL  CAM- 
P-ON  TO    lcm:ate    missing 

CHILDREN 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

or  TEXAS 
m  THE  House  or  RXPRXSKirr  ATTVES 

TTiunday.  June  6. 1985 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  and  gratification 
that  I  announce  today  that  Michael 
and  Pamela  Mayfield,  two  children 
from  my  district  who  have  been  miss- 
ing since  January  of  this  year,  will  be 
the  second  and  third  children  featured 
in  ADVO  Systems  Inc.  national  cam- 
paign to  help  locate  missing  children. 
The  children's  picture  will  be  featured 
on  ADVO's  mailing  for  the  weeks  of 
the  10th  and  17th  of  Jime. 

ADVO  System,  Inc.,  a  major  direct 
mall  operation.  Introduced  this  unique 
campaign  in  late  May  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  locating  misting  children. 
Each  week  ADVO's  address  cards, 
whose  mailings  reach  40  to  60  million 
households,  will  feature  a  photograph 
of  a  missing  child  along  with  vital  sta- 
tistics concerning  the  children  and  a 
toll  free  number  for  the  Center  for 
Missing  and  Exploited  Children. 
ADVO's  t^mpaiffn  la  woiUng  doeely 
with  the  center  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
heightened  awareness  of  this  tragic 
problem.  These  cards  will  serve  as  a 
reference  and  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  need  for  people  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  locating  missing  children. 

I  am  pleased  that  ADVO  Systems, 
Inc.  has  selected  Michael  and  Pamela 
Majrf leld  to  be  featured  in  their  cam- 
paign. Michael  who  is  6  yean  old  and 
his  sister  Pamela  who  is  5.  were  last 
seen  walking  home  from  school  to- 
gether on  January  10, 1985.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  whereabouts  since  that 
tragic  day  in  January.  For  the  fami- 
lies, a  mtoslng  child  is  a  tragic  occur- 
rence but  for  the  Mayfield's  theirs  is 
particularly    distressing.    Here    is    a 
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family  whose  lives  have  bem  com- 
pletely devastated  because  not  one  but 
both  of  their  children  are  missing.  We 
offer  our  symttatbs  and  can  only  spec- 
ulate about  the  worry,  fears,  and  frus- 
trations this  family  is  having  to 
endure.  We  are  all  hopeful  that  this 
effort  by  ADVO  Systems,  Inc.  will  be 
successful  and  that  Michael  and 
Pamela  will  be  located  and  returned  to 
their  home  and  the  agonising  ordeal 
for  them  and  their  family  will  end. 

The  pnnnlse  of  a  happy  ending  for 
families  such  as  the  Mayfield's  can  be 
realized  if  everyone  actively  partici- 
pates in  ADVO  System's  r^i«p«ign 
Their  efforts  on  behalf  of  "'ffng  chil- 
dren deserve  our  asBiffts nrr  ADVO's 
address  cards  should  be  kept  haxuly 
for  easy  reference  and  I  encourage  all 
Houstonlans.  as  well  as  everyone 
across  the  country,  to  make  a  ocn- 
sdous  effort  to  review  the  photo  and 
information.  It  is  very  important  that 
any  Information  be  immMllately  re- 
IMrted  to  the  toll  free  number  dis- 
played on  the  card. 

I  would  like  to  onnmend  the  lauda- 
ble efforts  of  ADVO  Systems,  Inc.  and 
its  president,  William  MoConnell  for 
providing  evenrone  the  opportunity  to 
participate  and  aid  in  the  search  for 
our  missing  children.  They  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  sharing  their  re- 
sources in  this  worthy  and  necessary 
effort  ADVO  Systems  has  exhibited  a 
sense  of  corporate  and  dvlc  remonsi- 
bility  that  is  a  model  for  others  to 
follow  as  we  attonpt  to  combat  the 
ever  increasing  and  tragic  problem  of 
tn  Inning  chlldren.9 


BE  CAREFUL  OF  UX1I8LATION 
TO  EXTEND  MASSIVE  TAX 
BREAKS  TO  ALTERNATIVE 
ENERGY  INDUSTRIES 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


OPCAUPOiaiA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OF  1 


'AnVBS 


TJiunday,  June  8, 1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
end  of  1985  the  extra  15  peromt  in  in- 
vestment tax  credits  for  alternative 
energy  are  due  to  expire.  Many  Mem- 
bers are  urging  that  they  be  contin- 
ued. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  be 
carefuL  There  are  some  truly  dedicat- 
ed people  in  this  business— and  there 
are  mane  roaring  crooks.  The  following 
articles  describe  some  of  the  recent 
law  enforcement  actions  against  the 
tax  rip-off  artists  who  have  invaded 
the  scene.  Before  throwing  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  this  industry,  we 
need  to  separate  the  wolves  from  the 
sheep. 

The  articles  follow: 
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Tax  Shiuim:  Sdit  Aoaihr  Solar  Equzf- 

MMKT  Paamomm  Aixams  $78  Millioii  Po- 

TBRiAi.  Tax  liOn 
(Fitim  the  Bureau  of  National  Affaln) 

A  milt  fOed  June  3  afatnat  the  California 
proiiioten  of  a  tax  ahelter  aeheme  involving 
the  aale  of  overvalued  aolar  enersy  equip- 
moit  to  take  advantace  of  investment  tax 
credtta  and  federal  and  state  energy  tax 
credits  oould  have  cost  the  government 
more  than  $78  million,  according  to  the  Jus- 
tice Departmedt 

The  dvfl  suit,  flled  in  the  V&  District 
Court  in  San  Frandaco.  claims  the  defend- 
anU  took  advantage  of  federal  and  sUte 
laws  by  operating  "the  type  of  fraud  com- 
monly refund  to  as  a  Tonzi  scheme.' "  in 
which  nxmey  returned  to  Investors  is  de- 
rived, not  from  any  real  business  activity, 
but  from  cash  paid  in  by  subsequent  Inves- 
tors. Justice  said. 

Justice  named  as  defendants  in  the  case 
the  United  &iergy  Corp..  Renewable  Power 
Corp..  United  Financial  Corp..  and  officials 
of  these  Arms.  Kmest  P.  Lampert.  Delphine 
Lampert.  and  John  P.  Thome.  aU  of  Foster 
City.  Calif.,  and  Robert  J.  Bums  of  Claxton. 
Calif. 

The  tax  shelter  program.  maAeted  by 
United  Energy  Corp-  involved  the  sale  of 
overvalued  solar  "power  modules,"  which 
mnslsted  of  platforms  mounted  with  para- 
bolic minors  or  optic  lenses  designed  to  re- 
fleet  sunlight  onto  power  heads  containing 
photovoltaic  power  cells  to  convert  sunlight 
into  electricity,  the  suit  alleged.  The  mod- 
ules also  would  aUegedly  produce  thermal 
energy  as  a  result  of  the  need  for  a  water 
circulation  system  to  continually  pump 
water  throu^  the  devices  to  cool  the  photo- 
voltaic cells  and  prevent  them  from  burning 
up.  Justice  alleged. 

Purchasers  of  the  modules  were  encour- 
aged to  sign  "power  sales  agreements"  with 
Renewable  Power  Corp..  the  operator  of 
"aolar  farms"  in  which  the  modules  were  in- 
stalled by  United  Energy,  according  to  the 
suit. 

Under  these  agreements.  Renewable 
Power  Corp.  would  agree  to  purchase  the 
eleetridty  and  thomal  energy  generated  by 
the  solar  modules  from  the  investor /owner. 
The  solar  energy  purchased  from  the  inves- 
tors is  purptntedly  to  be  sold  to  public  utili- 
ties under  California's  cogeneration  laws, 
while  the  thermal  energy  is  to  be  used  to 
run  ethanol  stOls  on  the  solar  farms.  Justice 
alleged. 

The  solar  farms  are  substantally  non- 
operational  and  have  produced  and  sold  less 
than  $400  worth  of  electricity,  although 
those  who  bought  the  modules  in  1982, 
IMS.  and  1084  received  statements  from  Re- 
newable Power  Indicating  substantial 
amounts  of  power  were  being  produced.  Jus- 
tice continued,  noting  that  investors  were 
paid  for  the  power  supposedly  generated. 

The  suit  charged  that,  since  a  mfatmai 
amount  of  power  was  actually  produced,  the 
source  of  these  payments  was  the  money 
initially  paid  to  United  Energy  Corp.  by  the 
puicluuMrs.  which  was  then  loaned  by 
United  Energy  Corp.  to  United  Financial 
Corp.  and  reloaned  by  United  Financial  to 
Renewable  Power  Corp..  Justice  said. 

The  overvalued  solar  modules,  which  were 
"fradulently  overvalued  by  at  least  20 
times."  in  effect  falsely  increased  the  energy 
and  Investment  tax  credits  claimed  by  inves- 
tors, because  these  tax  breaks  are  calculated 
baaed  aa  the  value  of  the  equipment,  ac- 
cording to  Justice. 

The  suit  alleges  that  749  overvalued  mod- 
ules were  sold  in  1982.  with  a  potential  tax 
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loss  of  I  22.47  milUon  and  1.850  were  sold  in 
1983,  w  th  a  potential  tax  loss  of  $85.5  mil- 
lion. Tt  e  number  of  modules  sold  in  1984  is 
not  kno  vn.  Justice  said  in  the  suit,  although 
it  is  bell  eved  to  be  len  than  in  1083. 

A  typ^  investor  paid  $14,500  in  cash  and 
signed  a  promissory  note  for  another 
$40,000  [to  ptutshase  the  solar  modules.  In 
return,  jthe  Investor  was  able  to  claim  tax 
savings  |of  $10,000  based  on  the  energy  tax 
~  the  investment  tax  credit.  $10,000 
the  California  solar  tax  credit,  and 
$3,000  frran  federal  and  state  de- 
deductions,  according  to  Justice. 

in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket 
to  claim  savings  of  "more  than 
in  taxes  in  the  year  of  purchase 
le  department  claimed. 
it  sought  to  have  the  defendants 
itly  enjoined  from  promoting  or 
lusive  tax  shelters  and  to  require 
submit  offering  material  to  the  In- 
enue  Service  at  least  30  days 
iff ering  any  tax-shelterisd  or  tax-fa- 
vored investment  plan. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  1985] 
Ehbgt      Taz-Shxlibi      Plaits      OmtUD 
MncH4-PiaaAPS,  Stats  Oppicials  aitmct 
TooBlucR 

(By  Anthony  M.  DeStefano) 
Nkw  'toxK.— It  seems  like  a  sweU  idea. 
Lease  a  $100,000  energy-conservation 
device  far  an  up-front  fee  of  $8,500  and  take 
a  $10.0aD  tax  credit.  Then  have  the  gadget 
installed  in  a  building  whose  owner  or  man- 
ager agfees  to  share  the  energy-cost  sav- 
ings—enough  to  cover  subsequent  lease  pay- 
ments spd  possibly  leave  the  investor  with 
some  net  after-tax  cash. 

That'a  a  pitch  that  might  impress  a  lot  of 
people,  especially  if  it  were  seemingly 
backed  ^y  a  favorable  report  from  a  major 
aocountng  firm.  But  this  one  impressed 
New  York  state  law-enforcement  officials, 
as  well.  In  papers  filed  in  state  Supreme 
Court  h^re  as  iMrt  of  a  continuing  invesUga- 
tlon,  thSy  say  the  tax-shelter  program  is  a 
fraud.  "Hie  biggest  trouble:  The  $100,000 
energy  iaver  is  really  worth  only  $3,000  or 
so,  stat^  investigators  say  in  court  papers. 

and  two  similar  programs  bdng 

)y  New  York  authorities  are  among 

of  energy-conservation  tax  shel- 

under  legal  scrutiny.  Since  late 

Justice  Department  has  initiated 

legal  actions  involving  question- 

irgy  shelters,  and  government  law- 

I  other  Investigations  are  In  progress. 

energy  is  the  scam  of  the  1980s." 

Id  T.  Maguire.  a  Justice  Depart- 

[-fraud  lawyer. 

A  GRownro  Buaimas 
So-called  shared-savings  plans,  in  which 
tent  firms  help  clients  cut 
in  retum  for  part  of  the  sav- 
le  big  business  in  the  early  part 
le.  They  have  continued  to  grow 
>ugh  energy  coats  are  no  longer 
painfully. 

in  the  business  say  questionable 
are  only  a  small  part  of  a  bigger 
schemes  detract  from  the  suc- 
lundreds  of  legitimate  energy-serv- 
ice firma,  they  say.  Others,  however  aren't 
so  sure  the  abuses  are  minimal.  Some,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Maguire,  say  many  millions  of 
dollars  fei  tax  revenues  have  been  lost  in  du- 
bious ei^ergy  shelters. 

In  NoNr  York,  the  state  Supreme  Court 
has  isstted  a  restraining  order  against  58 
companies  and  individuals  in  connection 
with  a  drobe  by  the  office  of  SUte  Attorney 
Qeneral    Robert    Abrams.    Among    those 
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under  investigation  are  three  energy-man- 
agement combanies  that  state  law  enforcers 
allege  took  ia  about  $50  million  from  tax- 
shelter  investprs  around  the  country  in  1982 
and  1983.  Investigators  say  some  people 
have  already  been  told  their  tax  credits  may 
be  dlsallowedi  others  are  being  audited. 

The  restrafilng  order  prohibits  the  dis- 
puted sheltesB  from  being  offered  in  New 
York  or  from  New  York  to  residents  of 
other  statea.  The  attorney  general's  office  is 
also  seeking  access  to  "^^p^wy  records,  and 
officials  say  |n  court  papers  that  evidence 
they  collect  Inay  be  taken  before  a  grand 
Jury— the  procedure  in  New  York  for  at- 
tempting to  Obtain  a  criminal  Indictmait 

Two  of  the  energy-management  compa- 
niea— First  Eiergy  T-tmlng  Corp..  bi  ftnlth- 
town.  N.Y.,  and  OEC  Leasing  Corp.,  in 
Garden  City,  M.Y.— dilute  the  state  investi- 
gators' contentions  and  deny  their  allega- 
tions of  wronkdolng.  OEC  Leasing,  which  is 
also  contesting  charges  against  it  in  a  suit 
fUed  by  federal  authorities  in  VS.  District 
Court  in  Uni^ndale.  N.Y..  has  appealed  the 
restraining  oiner. 

The  third  epergy-management  company- 
Saxon  Energfr  Corp..  in  New  York  City— 
badnt  as  of  yesterday  filed  a  response  to 
the  state's  action.  Phone  calls  to  Saxon's  of- 
fices were  angered  by  an  answering  service. 

Attorney  Gtaeral  Abrams's  office  filed  its 
legal  action  ih  mld-1984  as  part  of  a  probe 
that  began  with  a  tip  from  Touche  Ross  & 
Co.  The  big  accounting  firm  had  complained 
to  sUte  officials  in  late  1983  about  what  it 
contends  was:  a  misuse  of  a  draft  report  re- 


viewing 
FirstEnergy] 

Touche 
essentially 
First  Energy^ 
hadinaistedl 
to  promote 
less,  court 
report  shows 
given  to  pr 

The) 
ant  in  a  : 


of  shelters  sponsored  by 


maintains  that  it  was  hired 

check  the  mathematics  of 

tax  calculations  and  that  it 

it  its  report  wouldn't  be  used 

^r  market  shelters.  Neverthe- 

say,  material  from  the 

up  in  promotional  literature 

n  investors. 

firm  has  become  a  defend- 
it  class  action  brought  by  two 
First  Energy  {shelter  investors.  They  allege 
that  a  Toucne  Ross  partner.  Eric  H.  Han- 
anel.  favoratuy  discussed  the  shelters  on  a 
cable  televisl(ni  program  of  which  they  saw 
a  videotv>e.  "Touche  Ross  says  Mr.  Hananel 
did  appear  in  a  videotape  that  was  to  be  re- 
leased only  after  the  accounting  firm  ap- 
proved it— winch  the  firm  says  it  never  did. 
Until  it  w4>  stopped  by  the  restnlnlng 
order,  the  plan  is  said  by  state  investigators 
in  court  papers  to  have  worked  like  this: 
First  Energy  leased  to  investors  sophisticat- 
ed on-off  switches  that  were  supposed  to 
reduce  electrical  costs  by  controlling  elec- 
tricity according  to  a  set  schedule.  The  com- 
pany told  investors  it  would  arrange  to  have 
a  service  finfe  place  and  in*it»»*in  the  de- 
vices in  comnierelal  buildings  where  owners 
or  managers  agreed  to  pay  investors  50%  of 
the  energy  ^^vings.  Investors  would  keep 
25%  of  their  shares  and  pay  the  other  75% 
to  First  Eneicy  to  cover  the  tax-dediictible 
yearly  lease  marges,  which  were  to  be  based 
on  the  amount  of  energy  savings  each  year. 
First  Eneigy  aUegeidly  acquired  the 
switches  for]$2,500  each  in  up-front  cash 
and  gave  a  $97,500  promissory  note  for  the 
balance,  thug  creating  the  $100,000  valu- 
ation on  which  a  $10,000  tax  credit  was 
claimed.  In  a  legitimate  arrangement,  the 
state  investigators  say.  the  10%  federal  tax 
credit  could  be  passed  on  to  lessees.  But 
they  sssert  ih  court  papers  that  the  fair- 


market  value 
$3,000. 


of  the  devices  is  actually  about 
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vmuxKnom  quBxiom 

State  law  enforcers  say  it  is  unclear  how 
many  of  the  energy-saving  devices  were  ac- 
tually installed.  They  say  some  of  those 
that  were  Installed  were  out-dated,  and 
energy  savings  were  Insignificant;  in  some 
cases  owners  or  managers  who  agreed  to 
have  the  devicea  Installed  are  said  to  have 
told  investigators  the  switches  were  never 
connected. 

"The  investment  tax  credit  appears  to  be 
the  most  significant  financial  advantage  for 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

investors  to  participate  In  the  program," 
Mark  Tepper,  an  avistant  state  attorney 
generaL  says  in  papers  filed  with  the  court. 
"If  you  strip  away  deductions  and  tax  cred- 
its, very  few  people  would  find  it  attrac- 
tive." 

Irving  fleldman.  an  attorney  for  First 
Energy,  says  that  allegatioos  against  the 
company  arent  accurate  and  that  First 
Energy  is  vignously  disputing  them.  Elliot 
SUveiman.  an  attorney  for  OEC  Leasing, 
says  OEC  denies  overvaluing  its  equipment 
or  making  any  false  statements.  Mr.  Silver- 
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man.  who  Is  with  the  firm  of  Kostdaneti  * 
Ritholx,  says  OEC  is  challenging  the  juris- 
diction of  state  tatvcaticatafB.  bat  is  ready  to 
have  experts  explain  bow  the  vatuatlon  of 
the    energy-aavliig    swttdi    was    pnverty 


Meanwhile,  federal  authorities  say  solar- 
energy  tax  abetters  that  may  be  similar  to 
the  New  York  programs  have  cropped  up  In 
the  Southwest  and  daewfaere.  Says  Carolyn 
Parr,  a  Justice  Department  lawyer  "We  are 
always  a  Uttle  bit  behind  the  pranotets."* 
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CONGR£S$IONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
SESAT^—Friday,  June  7,  1985 

ILegitlatpe  day  of  Monday.  June  3. 19SS) 


The  Senate  met  at  8:30  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  THtmifoifD]. 

nUTXR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ3..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  much  as  it  is  re- 
gretted, families  often  suffer  due  to 
the  pressures  of  Senate  business. 
Spouses  feel  like  second-class  citizens 
and  children  wonder  where  father 
went.  Like  an  Invisible,  unconscious, 
insidious  infection  the  work  of  legisla- 
tion absorbs  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  and  energy,  leaving  the  family 
with  dregs.  Free  the  Senators  from 
thifc  confusion  of  priorities,  convict 
them  of  efforts  to  Justify  their  ne- 
glect, enable  than  to  fulfill  their  Ood- 
given  responsibllty  to  family.  Help 
them  over  this  weekend,  despite  other 
commitments,  to  honor  their  loved 
ones  with  attention  and  devotion.  In 
His  name  whose  love  is  unconditional. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYER 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  make  a  habit  of  always  re- 
sponding to  the  ronaiteble  words  of 
the  Senate  Chaplain,  but  again  he  cre- 
ates that  in  me.  because  he  touches 
upon  such  realism  as  to  our  lives  here. 
Certainly,  the  phrase  "second-class 
citizens"  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
dear  to  us  is  one  of  the  perils  of  this 
job.  eapetiaHy  with  those  of  us  who 
become  obsessed  with  public  life  and 
"power."  whatever  that  is.  I  have 
often  said.  "If  you  don't  know  who  you 
are  before  you  get  here,  this  is  a  very 
poor  place  to  find  out."  So  do  families 
find  that  out. 

I  thank  the  Chi4>lain  for  his  percep- 
tions and  his  honesty  with  respect  to 
the  things  that  do  come  to  us  in  tills 
fascinating  arena. 


are  special  orders  in  favor  of 

McCl0u  and  Senator  Psox- 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes 


There 
Senator 
losx  f ot 
each. 

There  'will  be  routine  morning  busi 
ness.  if  time  permits,  not  to  extend 
beyond  9  ajn..  with  statements  therein 
limited  tb  5  minutes  each. 

Following  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. th4  Senate  will  resume  conslder- 
1003.  the  State  Department 
ition.  RoUcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
>ughout  this  day  and  very 
possibly  before  0:30  ajn. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  I  ask  luianimous 
consent  Ihat  I  may  reserve  the  minori- 
ty leaders  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without'objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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atlon  of  j 

author 

pected 


ABC  spent  3  hours  pummelling  the 
viewer  with  lan  relentless  display  of 
cinematic  giihmlckry  designed  to  es- 
tablish fear  apd  evoke  hjmterical.  emo- 
tional respond.  This  program  was  so 
well  crafted,  that  anyone  iinfMnniar 
with  the  facts  about  nuclear  energy 
might  accept  this  presentation  as 
gospel,  but  what  was  most  alarming  is 
what  the  program  omitted. 

As  John  Cwrry.  the  television  critic 
for  the  New  York  Times,  stated  in  yes- 
terday's edition: 

This  ia  a  documentary  overcome  by  its 
own  aenae  of  mlaBl<m.  It  want*  not  to  Inform 
but  to  proaemiie.  CtMiBlder,  for  example, 
the  1979  mlBhab  at  Three  IfOe  Island.  The 
documentary  calls  it  "the  most  ominous  ac- 
cident in  the  history  of  the  nuclear  Indus- 
try." In  fact,  no  one  died  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  resBonsible  authorities  have  said 


that   no   one 
leashed."    ho 


hurt.    "The   Fire    Un- 
flnds    otherwise.    A 


RECOONITION 


tie 


The 
Under 
from  Id4ho 
nizedfoi 

Mr. 


OF  SENATOR 
McCLURE 

>RESIDEarr     pro     tempore, 
previous  order,  the  Senator 
(Mr.  McClttrx]  is  recog- 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 


M<CLURE. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
two  leaders  have  their  usual  time, 
under  the  standing  order,  of  10  min- 
utes each. 


FERE  UNLELASHED 

BCr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  deserves  a 
great  dad  of  credit  for  its  dramatic, 
emotional  presentation  of  the  so- 
called  <l)cumentary  "The  Fire  Un- 
leashed.'! which  they  broadcast  last 
night,     i 

Ab  tel^ision  critic  Sue  Mullln  of  the 
Washintf^n  Times  noted  In  yester- 
day's paper 

"Fire  Unleashed"  gets  an  A  for  photogra- 
phy, an  4  for  dramatic  presentation,  an  A 
for  the  musical  accompaniment,  an  A  even 
for  the  poetry  of  some  of  its  moving 
thoughts  about  lif e  .  .  .  but  "Fire  Un- 
leashed" |eU  an  F  for  falmeas. 

When  I  was  first  i4>proached  by 
ABC  News  several  months  ago  about 
this  production,  I  believed  and  hoped 
it  would  be  a  responsible  look  at  the 
legltlmaie  problems,  and  benefits  of 
mankinA  use  of  the  atom.  As  he 
opened  the  show,  Mr.  Jennings  said: 

...  we  intend  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
problems  we  have  had  controlling  the  atom 
ever  since  the  nuclear  genie  was  let  out  of 
the  bottla 

What  f  oUowed  was  a  look  at  prob- 
lems, but  nothing  of  solutions.  At  the 
concluslf  n  of  the  program  I  wondered 
if  there  Iwere  a  put  2,  a  sequel  which 
would  9We  the  other  side  of  the  story,    show?  After 


woman  who  lived  near  the  nuclear  power 
plant  says  her  hair  turned  white  (this  Is  not 
evident  on  camera):  another  woman  says 
her  cows  suffaed  an  Increase  In  sterility, 
and  that  there  was  "severe  retardation  in 
the  cats."  This!  is  accompanied  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  pan  of  a  home  movie.  A  kitten 
Btagxera  and  tbta  collapses. 

Corry  contihues: 

Then  the  documentary  reports  on  giant 
dandelions,  on  babies  bom  with  thyroid 
problems  and  to  an  increase  in  deaths  by 
cancer.  Everything  is  attributed  to  radi- 
ation. The  only  rebuttal  is  offered  by  Penn- 
sylvania's chle^  epidemiologist,  who  Is  al- 
lowed nine  words  to  make  his  case.  Mr. 
Frady  [the  shews  producer  and  apparent 
star]  casts  doubt  even  on  that. 

But  other  empnent  sdentlsts  declare  there 
is  Insuf fldent  data  to  dismiss  T.M.I,  as  a 
factor. 

Corry  concludes: 

.  .  .  but  "The  Fire  Unleashed"  undermines 
its  own  case.  There  is  no  balance.  The  at- 
tacks are  diffuse  and  one-sided. 

From  an  overall  perspective,  the 
ABC  program  exhibited  a  complete 
imbalance,  evidenced  by  an  over- 
whelming pr^x>nderance  of  antinude- 
ar  opinions  land  the  near-complete 
omission  of  Opinion  from  any  knowl- 
edgeable persons  who  believe  in  the 
atom.  The  absence  of  statements  by 
key  spokesman  of  the  nuclear  indus- 
try—spokesmen who  were  originally 
interviewed  py  ABC,  but  later  cut 
from  the  prdgram— reveals  the  inten- 
tional bias  of  the  show.  Why  were  the 
statements  of  people  like  Carl  Walske, 
president  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  and  pea  Rusche.  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Manage- 
ment, so  obiiously  absent  from  the 
all.  it  was  Bir.  Rusche's 


•  This  "bullet"  »ymbol  identific*  ttatementt  or  interdoas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Mem  >er  on  die  floor. 
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program  which  was  so  roundly  criti- 
cized by  a  number  of  people  whose 
comments  were  not  left  on  the  cutting 
room  floor. 

In  the  few  instances  where  nuclear 
advocates  did  contribute  to  the  pro- 
gram, the  approach  that  ABC  used 
was  to  sandwich  those  interviews  be- 
tween antinuclear  opinions  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  demolish  any  hope  of  ob- 
jectivity. 

In  its  self-aggrandizing  advertise- 
ment In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  ABC 
states: 

The  more  and  better  information  each  of 
us  has.  the  better  equipped  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  Issues  and  choices  we  face.  Because 
the  democratic  process  depends  on  an  in- 
formed public,  these  programs  .  .  .  play  a 
role  in  maintaining  the  viability  of  our  polit- 
ical system. 

Unfortunately,  ABC  chose  not  to 
inform  the  public  through  "The  Fire 
Unleashed."  Rather  it  chose  to  sensa- 
tionalize, to  encite.  to  distort  to  prey 
on  the  fear  of  the  unknown.  This  is 
not  a  service  toward  "midntaining  the 
viability  of  our  political  sj^m,"  but 
an  effort  to  further  confuse  an  Ameri- 
can public  which  is  already  groping  to 
understand  a  complicated  nuclear 
technology. 

The  result  of  ABCs  effort  is  not  an 
objective  explanation  of  the  problems 
facing  nuclear  power,  but  a  further 
confusion  of  the  public's  perceptions 
of  the  problems  facing  nuclear  power. 
It  did  nothing  to  help  public  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  What  it  did 
was  elevate  public  emotion  and  hyste- 
ria through  cinematically  excellent, 
but  factually  questionable  and  inflam- 
matory, portrayals  of  the  challenges 
and  choices  posed  by  the  nuclear  age. 

As  Jolin  Corry  aptly  states  in  ills 
New  York  times  review  of  the  pro- 
gram: 

The  argument  over  nuclear  energy  may  be 
more  political  than  scientific. 

Mr.  Corry  continues: 
Journalism  Is  the  loser  in  this,  and  so,  one 
supposes,  is  the  national  well-being. 

And.  he  concludes: 

America  has  an  Increasing  need  for  elec- 
trical power.  It  Is  unlikely  that  oil  and  gas 
supplies  wiU  be  abundant  enough,  or  prices 
low  enough,  to  meet  the  demand.  Coal  is  a 
possibility,  but  coal  Is  linked  to,  among 
other  dismal  by-products,  add  rain.  Conceiv- 
ably, nuclear  energy  Is  the  answer. 

I  strongly  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  For  I  firmly  believe  that  nu- 
clear energy  is  a  part  of  the  answer. 
However,  imtil  the  media  can  help 
remove  the  roadblocks— the  public  will 
never  understand. 

The  resulting  message  in  ABC's 
"The  Fire  Unleashed"  as  concluded  by 
Martha  Bayles  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  is:  "total  despair.  Shame  on 
them." 

And.  Mr.  President,  shame  on  us  if 
we  let  this  pass  without  raising  our 
voices,  and  informing  the  American 
people  of  the  facts  about  nuclear 
energy. 


Well,  it  is  time  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Fact:  Nuclear  power  provides  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  electricity  in  this 
country— second  only  to  coal.  Not  only 
in  tills  country,  but  also  abroad— in 
countries  such  as  France,  Ztagland. 
Germany.  Russia.  Italy.  Spain. 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Japan.  Korea. 
Taiwan.  China,  and  many  others— nu- 
clear power  is  providing  a  significant 
portion  of  the  electrical  energy,  and 
has  vastly  reduced  the  industrialized 
world's  dependence  on  oil. 

Fact:  Nuclear  power  is  the  safest 
source  of  electric  energy  in  the  world 
today.  I  challenge  anyone  to  cite  an- 
other energy  source  that  has  such  a 
superb  safety  record,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  no 
public  fatalities  as  a  result  of  nuclear 
powerplant  operation  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Fact:  The  amount  of  radiation  re- 
leased from  the  Three  Mile  island  ac- 
cident was  insignificant— less  than  1 
percent  of  the  amount  of  background 
radiation  that  residents  living  in  Har- 
risburg  receive  in  a  year  from  natural 
sources.  Yet  ABC  chose  to  air  unsub- 
stantiated reports  of  a-nimfti  deaths 
and  mutations  that  have  been  totally 
discredited  by  scientists,  such  as  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  who  stud- 
ied the  incident  in  excrutiating  depth. 

Since  the  Three  Mile  Island  acci- 
dent, we  have  made  giant  strides  to 
further  improve  the  safety,  operator 
training,  and  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams, tlirough  the  efforts  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  Institute  of  Nucle- 
ar Power  Operations  [INPOl.  Further- 
more, the  specific  activities  associated 
with  the  cleanup  of  Three  Mile  Island 
are  providng  the  entire  world  with  in- 
valuable information  that  will  benefit 
all. 

Despite  the  difficulties  this  country 
has  experienced  of  late  in  getting  nu- 
clear plants  online  within  a  reasonable 
timeframe  and  within  budget,  as  other 
countries  do.  we  do  have  our  share  of 
success  stories  such  as  Florida  Power 
&  Light's  St.  Lude  2  plant,  Duke 
Power's  fine  record  of  excellence,  and 
many  others  that  ABC  could  have 
cited,  but  chose  to  omit. 

For  those  troubled  plants  that  ABC 
castigated.  I  fear  the  audience  wiU 
have  assumed  this  to  be  the  norm 
rather  than  what  It  really  Is— the  ex- 
ception. Sure,  there  are  problems 
facing  our  ciirrent  generation  of  nucle- 
ar plants— problems  scoping  the  full 
range  from  institutional  to  regulatory 
to  managerial  to  financial.  I  highly 
recommend  the  Forbes  magazine  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1985.  article  "Nuclear  Fol- 
lies." for  anyone  wanting  to  become 
better  informed  on  these  matters. 

We  as  a  country  can  and  will  fix  the 
many  institutional,  regulatory,  and 
management  problems  that  plague  our 
nudear  Industry  in  sharp  contrast  to 
nuclear  programs  abroad.  We  are  al- 


ready moving  forward  with  licensing 
reform  legislation  to  encourage  stand- 
ardized design  and  streamline  the  li- 
censing process.  And.  I  plan  to  an- 
nounce hearings  in  the  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  which  I 
chair  to  be  schedtiled  in  July  to  study 
the  overall  health  of  our  electric  gen- 
erating Industry.  These  hearings  will 
necessarily  f  ociis  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion on  the  roadblocks  to  future  nucle- 
ar power  growth,  which  tills  country 
so  desperately  needs  to  meet  future 
demand. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  in  1982. 
we  can  no  longer  make  unconscionable 
claims— as  ABC  did— that  the  waste 
disposal  problem  is  unresolved.  The 
technology  to  safely  dispose  of  these 
wastes  does,  in  fact,  exist.  Further- 
more, the  activities  relating  to  the 
transportation  and  diqrasal  of  such 
wastes  represents  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  activities  this 
country  deals  with  every  day  in  the 
shipment  and  storage  of  hazardous 
materials  of  all  kinds.  The  record  of 
safety  in  the  transportatifm,  tia^nHHwy 
and  storage  of  radioactive  wastes  far 
outshines  similar  records  for  other 
hazardous  materials.  Yet  ABC  chose 
not  to  draw  any  parallels  that  might 
have  taken  the  punch  out  of  their 
blows. 

The  manner  in  which  ABC  chose  to 
deal  with  nuclear  proliferation  con- 
cerns was  equally  as  appalling.  Over 
the  years,  numerous  measures  have 
been  devised  to  strengthen  the  bco-- 
riers  to  the  spread  of  nuclear  wem>- 
ons— measures  such  as  legal  con- 
straints embodied  in  treaties,  interna- 
tional safeguards  lnq>ections  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International 
Atomic  "Eaetzs  Agency  [IAEA],  appli* 
cation  of  export  cont3x>ls.  and  direct 
political  pressure  to  inhibit  suspect 
nuclear  activities  In  nonnucJear  weap- 
ons states.  While  many  years  ago  ex- 
perts were  predicting  that  30  to  40  na- 
tions would  possess  nuclear  weapons 
by  this  decade,  the  facts  are  that  such 
nonproliferation  measures  have  suc- 
ceeded in  inhibiting  such  growth,  and 
we  find  today  still  cmly  a  handful  of 
nations  possessing  nuclear  weapcms  ca- 
pabilities, while  at  the  same  time, 
many  countries  enjoy  the  peaceful 
uses  and  medical  benefits  of  nuclear 
technology.  Even  Canada,  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  Manhattan  project, 
has  made  a  deliberate  decision  against 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  yet  it  has  a 
broad  and  aggressive  program  in  nu- 
clear power  production.  Other  techni- 
cally capable  states  have  followed  the 
Canadian  example,  recognizing  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  is  not  in 
their  overall  security  interests.  The 
fact  Is.  the  Non-Prolif eratlon  Treaty 
and  the  IAEA  safeguards  system  are  a 
vital  and  effective  framework  of  the 
world's  nonproliferation  interests.  In 
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order  for  tbe  Uiilted  States  to  be  aide 
to  oootinue  to  exert  podthre  influence 
In  the  furtherance  of  noniirollf eration 
loala.  we  must  be  seen  as  a  credible 
and  strong  partner  in  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  enersy.  We  simply 
cannot  walk  away  from  this  respoosi- 
bOlty. 

Additionally,  our  Nati<m's  news 
media  cannot  walk  away  from  its  re- 
sponsibilities. 
ABC  is  correct  to  assume  that: 
The  wnitngiw  of  American  tuosdcMteri 
to  appnmeh  these  difflcult  eubJeeU  belpe 
ensure  a  televfrioD  system  that  to  dynsmle 
■ad  reepoBelfe  to  the  needi  and  mtererts  of 
ItspuUle. 

Yet,  by  omitttng  important  facts 
about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power,  this 
praductl(m  "has  only  served  to  com- 
pound the  severe  public  misunder- 
standinc  of  the  nature  and  severity  of 
our  Nation's  nuclear  power  problems." 
As  is  always  the  case  in  public  percep- 
tion, the  public  is  nwwe  likely  to  un- 
derstand what  they  see  in  a  SiKseoond 
secment  on  the  evening  television 
news.  Technical  and  oomplez  subjects, 
such  as  nudear  power,  are  very  bard 
to  commimifate  in  that  "««>««iit»i 

Tliis  bothers  me.  A  subject  is  consid- 
ered "news"  if  it  obtrudes  from  the 
noimaL  This  was  amply  demonstrated 
in  last  nlibt's  documentary. 

Mr.  President,  I  uk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtaited  in  the  Raooao  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Ttmes,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washizigton 
Times,  and  the  Washington  Post 

There  bdng  no  ohjectian.  the  arti- 
cles woe  ordered  to  be  prtaited  in  the 
Raoois,  as  follows: 

trnm  the  New  Teak  Ttanee.  Jane  «.  IMS] 

"TBM  FXMK  UaUASSBB,"  NUGUtl  AOB  OS 

ABC 
(By  John  Oort) 
Cnmntend  ABC  at  leest  for  lU  aame  of 

piupoee.  It  is  derottnc  three  houn  of  prime 
tlme-«  to  11  toDisht— to  a  report  on  ooe  of 
tbe  Bravest  mUene  of  our  time.  "The  Fire 
Pnlftwd."  a  "CloaBup"  documentary,  oi- 
amlnei  the  nudear  age.  At  imae  is  whether 
the  planet  win  mirrtve  it 

Thus  a  aamtoer  volee  quotes  Albert  Ein- 
■tetai  at  the  atart  of  the  documoitary:  "The 
imlf  ihiwl  power  of  the  atom  has  ebanced 
everythlnc  aave  our  mode  of  ti»i«M«y  and 
thus  we  drift  toward  unparalleled  catastro- 
phe." 

Oo  then  to  a  recital  of  horrtwK  nuclear 
mtfllf eration.  nudear  destruettveneea,  nucle- 
ar waste,  nuclear  power.  Even  thla  last  is  "a 
deadly  tbreat." 

There  is  no  miitaWns  the  paaalon  here, 
and  In  truth  "The  Fire  Unleaahed"  is  not  ao 
much  a  documentary  aa  a  aermon.  Repent 
because  rtoomaday  la  at  hand.  it»Thttn 
Ftady.  the  ABC  reporter,  even  apeaks  in 
Kins  Jamea  cadence:  "And  there  followed 
all  the  conatellatlop  of  our  handiwork  and 
Q>trlt.  masnlfyinc  over  the  earth." 

Thla  la  a  documentary  overcome  by  Its 
own  sense  of  mission  It  wants  not  to  inform 
but  to  proaelytlae.  We  must  oppose  the  nu- 
dear demon  and  alllts  works.  Consider,  for 
example,  tbe  1979  mlsbap  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  The  documentary  calls  it  "the  moat 
ominous  aoddent  in  the  history  of  the  nu- 
dear industry." 


In  f a*t.  no  one  died  at  Three  Mile  Island, 
and  re^onslblc  authorttlea  have  asld  that 
no  oM  was  hurt  "The  Fire  Uhleaahed." 
howevar.  flnds  otherwiae.  A  woman  who 
lived  n4ar  the  nuclear  power  plant  aays  her 
hair  ti»ned  white  (thla  la  not  evident  on 
another  woman  says  her  cows  suf- 
fered a^  incraaae  to  sterility,  and  tbat  there 
retardation  to  the  cata."  Thla  is 
inled  by  what  appears  to  be  part  of 
a  lMm4  movie.  A  kitten  staisen  and  then 

I  the  documentary  reports  on  giant 
on  babies  bora  with  thyroid 
problems,  snd  on  an  increase  to  deaths  by 
cancer.  Bverythtog  is  attributed  to  radi- 
atlon.  The  oidy  rebuttal  la  offered  hy  Psnu- 
sylvanl^'s  chief  epidemloloclat  who  is  al- 
lowed gtne  words  to  make  his  case.  Ifr. 
Ftady  <^sts  doubt  even  on  that 

"But  other  eminent  sdentlsta."  he  says, 
"dedar*  there  Is  tosuffldent  daU  to  dlsnias 
TJCJ.^afaet<»-." 

the  documentary  then  otfen 

Society   physicist   Dr.   Jan 

ho  says  that  "further  research  Is 

Indeed  it  probaUy  is.  but  "The 

undermines  Its  own  case. 

no  balance.  The  attacks  are  dltfuae 

The  liirlear  power  industry  is  a  particular 
target  fThe  Fire  TTnleaahed"  potots  out 
carrectttr,  that  Its  once  great  hopea  have 
been  bij  Khted.  In  the  last  10  years,  the  con- 
structfci  1  of  some  100  reactors  has  been  can- 
oded.  1  he  Industry  has  suffered  tram  cost 
overrun  i.  Inept  management  and  disastrous 

The  idocumentary  suggests,  however, 
there  h^ve  been  moral  failures  as  welL  The 
Regulatory  Commission  is  singled 
charge."  Mr.  Frady  says,  "the 
simply  too  dose  to  the  industry.  It 
it  enforce  Its  own  regulations. 
It  widening  pcvular  ocnoerna 
Fety."  A  moment  later,  someone 
agency  "ideolodcally  corrupt" 
a  thought  here,  although  not  the 
Increasingly  since  the  ISSO's 
Industry  has  suffered  from  a 
poor  pr#s8.  and  Increasingly  the  public  con- 
cern al$>ut  safety  has  grown.  In  part  at 
least  the  concern  may  reflect  the  view  that 
most  sdentisU  are  skeptical  about  nudear 
energy.  The  evidence,  however,  suggests 
they  are  not 

noted  to  the  documentary  that  a 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
social  scientists.  Stanley  Roth- 
man  anB  S.  Robert  Llohter,  randomly  sur- 
veyed sflentists  listed  to  *»n^^f!an  Men  and 
Women,  of  Science.  They  found  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  sdentists 
regardef  nuclear  energy  as  relatively  safe. 
They  aho  found  that  theae  sdentlsU  were 
rehtttvefer  quiet  they  published  their  views 
only  to  professional  Journals. 

At  thf  same  time,  Mr.  Rothman  and  Mr. 
Lichter  Sound,  the  sdentists  quoted  mostly 
frequency  to  the  press  were  members  of  the 
Unkm  of  Concerned  Scientists.  They  did  not 
favor  tie  development  of  nuclear  energy; 
they  aim  represented  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  s^lentlflc  community. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Rothman  and  Mr. 
Uchter  J  who  conducted  their  study  under 
the  ausfices  of  Smith  College  and  Columbia 
and  O^rge  Washington  Untveraltles.  also 
surveyeg  sdenoe  Journalists.  Among  the 
they  found,  "the  best  predictor 
of  opposition  to  nuclear  energy  is  the  belief 
ttaat  Ai^erlcan  aodety  Is  unjust"  And  "tele- 
vision Importers  and  producers— and  public 
televisiai  personnel  to  general— are  even 


more  skeptiml  of  nudear  energy  than  are 
other  Jounaiists." 

Therefore.]  the  argument  over  nudear 
energy  may  be  more  polltleal  than  scientific, 
jouraallan  tt  the  loaer  to  thla,  and  so.  one 
supposes.  Is  ihe  national  weU-being.  Amer- 
ica has  an  Inereaatag  need  fw  electrtcal 
power.  It  la  hnllkdy  that  oO  and  gas  sup- 
plies wlU  be  Abundant  enough,  or  pricea  low 
enough,  to  meet  the  demand.  Coal  Is  a  poasi- 
blllty.  but  0^  la  linked  to.  among  other 
dismal  bypmduets.  add  rain.  Conceivably, 
nudear  ener^  eould  be  the  aaewer. 

"Tbe  Fire  unleashed"— the  executive  pro- 
ducer is  FuaUa  HOI:  the  aenlor  producer  is 
Richard  Rlehter-does  not  diseuas  this,  but 
It  would  havi  been  a  better  documentary  if 
It  bad.  It  Is  Umutifully  flhned.  deftly  edited 
and  imaglnaltvdy  aoored.  But  it  Is  present- 
ing not  80  m^  an  frramtoation  of  nudear 
wish  that  the  problems 


simidy  did 

The 
amlnation 
Oefenai 
eUfeel 
and  that 
on  arma 


condudee  with  an  ex- 
Wars."  or  the  Strategic 
Mr.  ftady  says  "the  Sovl- 
by  this  new  technology." 
"have  a  profound  effect" 
may  todeed  be  right  but 
"The  Fire  Oigeashed"  alao  suggesta  that  the 
technology  laj  so  uncertato  that  "Star  Wan" 
win  never  work.  But  If  It  wont  work,  why 
should  the  Soviet  XTnlon  fed  threatened? 
The  thinktog  seems  muddled.  The  argu- 
ment onee  anin.  is  diffuse. 

CFtom  thefWaa  Street  Journal.  June  3. 
I  108S] 

TBAnmiQ  Vi^o  Powb  om  Nucliax  Powa 

<By  Martha  Bayle) 
"Good  eveftog.  rm  Peter  Jennings.  To- 
night the  American  Broadcasting  Company 
is  preempting  all  of  its  prime  time  program- 
ming so  that  ABC  News  can  examine  the 
most  crudal  issues  ever  to  confront  the 
human  speds.  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  sport  fans,  this  is  serious. 
Not  serious  ifiough  to  air  on  a  Wedneaday, 
whldi  would  jnreempt  "Dynasty."  But  on  a 
Thursday,  w^  ABC  eats  the  ratings  dust 
of  the  other  two  networts  anyway,  why  not 


examine  a 
degree  to 
natethla 

"The  Fire 
Thursday, 
to  "take  a 
eration.  n\ 


l-death  issue  such  as  "the 
the  atom  has  come  to  doml- 


Unleashed."  irtJch  airs  this 
6  (8-11  pjn.  KDT),  purports 
hard  look"  at  nudear  prolif- 
lower.  nudear  waste  and 
nudear  weapjons.  If.  like  most  people,  you 
find  these  maitters  disturbing  and  confusing, 
you  may  be  reassured  at  first  by  the  sight  of 
Mr.  Jennings  enaeoneed  to  a  fine  Ubrary, 
with  an  extr^nely  handsome  leather-bound 
bookbythlsi 

Peraonally,  Ird  prefer  a  stack  of  Journals 
and  dogearedlpapertoacks,  an  image  suggest- 
ing that  soma  one  was  actually  reading  up 
on  the  subject  But  for  most  viewers,  the 
beautiful  volbme  probably  suffices  aa  an 
emblem  of  dvillsed  reason.  Surely,  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  agea  at  its  flngertlps,  ABC 
can  help  find  a  way  out  of  this  monstrous, 
baffling  nudear  nightmare. 

We  ahould  be  so  lucky.  Uke  a  roller  coast- 
er, this  program  starts  out  slowly  to  order  to 
make  us  scre^  more  loudly  at  the  first  ter- 
rifying plunae.  The  screen  glows  red.  the 
music  grows  i  ominous,  and  we  hear  Eto- 
steto's  famoup  IMS  quote:  "Tbe  unleashed 
power  of  the  atom  has  changed  everything, 

Lve  our  nuMles  of  thinktog,  and  thus  we 
drift  toward  ii  nparaOeled  catastrophe." 

ABC  corres  Dondent  Marshall  Frady,  who 
takes  over  at  this  potot  finds  Einsteto's 
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warning  prophetic  Standing  at  the  first 
atomic  exploaion  site  at  Alamagordo,  N.M., 
he  states  unambiguously  that  "we've  faOed 
to  recognise  how  the  revolutionary  force  we 
unleashed  here  would  require  a  revolution 
to  thinktog  almost  as  profound." 

To  remind  us  of  what  is  at  stake,  a  bril- 
liant montage  captures  pre-hlstory:  molten 
lava,  graceful  Buahmen  and  stirring  drum- 
beats; and  history:  Mldielangelo's  David, 
gleamtog  Jet  planes  and  classical  music.  And 
OS  the  program  surges  ahead,  we  see  daz- 
zling lakes,  leaping  antelopes,  praying 
priests  and  laugUng  children— emblems  of 
"life."  When  anything  "nuclear"  is  men- 
tioned, however,  we  see  foibidiUng-looking 
bulldtogs,  evil  hardware,  blasted  land- 
scapes, boiling  mushroom  douds,  and  (for 
good  measure)  imrelated  images  of  destruc- 
tive power  such  ss  lightning,  volcanoes,  ava- 
lanches, and  an  orraafawial  doaetip  of  Niaga- 
ra Falls. 

Clearly  ABC  does  weU  to  broadcast  this 
extravagantly  manipulative  film.  If  it  can  be 
used  to  manipulate  all  thoae  fools  out  there 
whoae  antiquated  "modes  of  thinking"  are 
responsible  for  pushing  our  lovely  techniool- 
ored  planet  to  the  brink.  The  trouble  Is.  the 
program  Is  so  emotimal.  It  doesnt  appeal  to 
any  mode  of  thinking,  old  or  new.  The  script 
makes  a  stab  at  Journalistic  fairness,  quot- 
ing various  sidea  of  the  various  debates.  But 
tbe  qualified  statements  of  a  few  talking 
heads  shrivel  like  matrhsttcks  to  the  fire- 
storm of  emotions  brought  on  by  the  visuals 
and  the  music.  Believe  me,  it  makes  the  reg- 
ular network  news  look  like  a  debate  at  the 
Oxford  Union. 

I  am  afraid,  moreover,  that  video  power  is 
like  nuclear  power  Once  unleashed.  It  tends 
to  get  out  of  controL  In  the  segment  on 
nudear  proliferation,  ttx  example.  Mr. 
Frady's  message  is  stated  dearly  enough: 
"Despite  Einsteto's  warning  .  .  .  the  old 
prides  and  ambitions  of  nationii  .  .  .  have 
opened  the  threat  of  nudear  arms  races  to 
other  regions."  We  must  to  other  words, 
put  an  end  to  the  Jingoism  that  dehuman- 
izes other  peoples. 

But  what  do  we  see  but  a  bunch  of 
strange-looking  foreigners,  hopiring  up  and 
down  and  Jabbering  slogans  to  scnne  lan- 
guage that  Isn't  even  KnglishI  Never  mind 
that  some  are  Argentinians  oelebratmg  the 
return  of  democracy,  while  others  are 
Hindus  perfoming  traditional  religious 
dances.  They  aU  look  different  from  the 
folks  to  Dubuque:  and.  according  to  BCr. 
Frady,  they  all  crave  the  bomb.  Their  lead- 
ers, who  at  least  wear  suits,  all  deny  it 
which  suggests  that  these  countries  consist 
of  barbarians  led  by  liars.  Some  cure  for  Jto- 
goism. 

Intellectually  tridcy.  paradoxical,  and 
based  on  highly  disputable  evidence,  the  ar- 
giunents  surrounding  nudear  issues  are  no- 
toriously hard  for  the  educated  to  grasp, 
much  less  the  great  majority  who  get  most 
of  their  public-affairs  Information  from  tel- 
evision. "The  Fire  Unleashed"  does  these 
people  a  terrible  disservice  by  discrediting 
those  who,  over  the  last  40  years,  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  the  iwrils  we 
face.  And  by  Its  style,  the  film  suggests  not 
new  tHinMng  but  ancient  emotion:  tbe  "us" 
of  frightened,  thinktog  dtiaens  versus  the 
"them"  of  mentally  backward  authorities. 

Many  people  who  embraces  this  drastic  di- 
chotomy find  solace  to  idealism,  the  dream 
of  transforming  mankind  at  this  treacher- 
ous potot  to  history.  But  hardnoaed  report- 
ers like  Mr.  Frady  are  not  good  at  offering 
such  golden  avenues  of  escape.  They  potot 
to  the  same  stark  scenario,  a  durioe  between 


total  abolition  or  total  Armageddon.  But 
their  natural  Journallstk  cynidsm  rules  out 
the  ideallsttc  option.  The  resulting  message: 
total  despair.  Shame  on  them. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  6,  IMS] 
ABCs  "Fox"  SPXEAoa  Um  or  Heat,  No 

LlOHT 

One  of  the  most  ambitious— and  eontro- 
venial— documentaries  since  lOSTs  "The 
Uncounted  Ikiemy:  A  Vietnam  Deception" 
comes  to  us  at  8  toni^t  from  ABC  on  Chan- 
nel?. 

Called  "The  Fire  Unleaahed."  the  ABC 
Closeup  production  promises  to  "examine" 
the  nuclear  age.  It  alao  comes  dose  to  trying 
to  examine  the  "«— »»"g  of  life,  fining  It 
seemingly  only  worth  living  before  the  nu- 
clear age. 

But  no  TV  program— even  one  as  long  as 
this  one's  three  hours— can  aecompllah  the 
centeiriea-Umg  and  yet  unfinished  work  of 
theologlana,  scientists  and  philoaophers.  In 
fact  it  is  Just  this  sort  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness tbat  cnnes  close  to  the  core  of  the 
meaning  of  life. 

The  problem  with  "Fire  Unleashed."  then, 
is  that  it  doeant  so  much  instruct  as  hype- 
to  Chicken  Uttle  the^ky-is-falltog  fashion. 
It  doesn't  sedi  knowledge  and  enll^tened 
solutions  to  the  nudear  age's  problems  but 
repeatedly  wishes  they  would  Just  go  away. 

If  wishing  won't  make  saoMethIng  so,  it 
certainly  isn't  going  to  make  hard  truths 
and  cold  facts  go  away  either.  And  while  the 
documentary,  produced  by  a  real  pro— Mar- 
shall Ftady.  who  also  aivears  to  it— is  gor- 
geous dnematically,  it  ia,  unfortunately,  de- 
pressing. 

ftequently  looking  like  a  music  video- 
travelogue,  we're  treated  to  scenes  from 
Stonehenge  to  the  Sphynx,  from  Mrnia 
Usa's  smile  to  Van  Gogh's  sunflowers,  from 
snow-capped  mountains  to  Mr.  n«dy  stand- 
ing to  the  bleached  desert  to  a  oontraiting 
ttluX  suit  and  tie.  But  that's  aU  AMA^n^A  to 
show  us  what  well  be  missing  because  of 
that  dirty  aeven-letter  word  nudear. 

Against  all  the  lovely  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
sprinting  wildUfe,  soaring  gulla,  children's 
faces  and  man-made  splendors,  we  hear  end- 
leas  and  omtoous  preachings  about  "the 
degree  to  which  the  atom  has  begun  to 
domlnste  this  planet,"  the  "pervasive  nude- 
ar threat,"  the  "nuclear  genie"  that  has 
crane  "out  of  the  bottle,"  the  five  nations 
that  "now  openly  poasnss  nudear  arma." 
that  "now,  their  [the  superpowers']  arms 
race  may  extend  toto  space"  and  "now  we 
are  at  a  moment .  .  .  when  we  may  be  at  tbe 
end." 

Sometimes  the  documentary  is  hard  hit- 
ting—for  example,  it  uses  glltxy  charts  to 
hMimi»r  home  which  countries  have  the 
bomb  and  which  onea  have  the  capability;  it 
takes  us  to  the  scenes  of  breeder  reactors,  to 
waste  dispnaal  sites,  to  nudear  power  plants 
that  got  off  the  drawing  board  but  have 
nevo*  been  opened  because  they  have  con- 
struction flaws  deemed  dangerous. 

On  theae  latter  sites,  charts  show  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  spent  on  tbe  unusable  facili- 
ties. Despite  its  totention  of  giving  us  Just- 
the-facts4na'am.  "Fire  Unleaahed"  un- 
leashes as  many  mlspcreepUons  as  facts. 

It  does  not  make  a  dear  dlstinrtion  be- 
tween commercial,  peaceful  applications  of 
nudear  energy  and  nudear  weapons  pro- 
grama.  It  doea  not  place  the  current  finan- 
cial and  llcenstog  problems  of  some  nudear 
power  plant  projects  withto  the  ccmtext  of 
the  mogram's  overall  success  as  a  safe,  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  source  of  deetrldty. 


Furthermore,  it  perpetuates  trresponslUe 
allegatione  of  public  health  effects  and  spee- 
ulatlon  about  tbe  consequences  of  tbe  acci- 
dent at  Three  MOe  Island  (a^ilcb  was  Just 
recently  approved  for  reopening,  incidental- 
ly—a fact  which  the  documentary  ignores). 

As  the  U.S.  Conunittee  for  Biergy  Aware- 
neas  points  out  tbe  a5-year-<dd  nudear 
power  todostry  to  the  United  States  has  not 
incurred  a  sin^  death  or  Injury  to  tbe 
public  due  to  nudear-reactor  operation  and 
it  has  suffered  no  fatalities  smong  workers 
to  commerlral  nudear  plants  due  to  radi- 
ation injury. 

The  conunittee  also  says  there  has  been  a 
world-wide  srientinc  "■■■efTiww  on  the  best 
methods  of  permsnently  storing  nudear 
waste.  It  adds  the  U  A  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  Just  one  of  the  prominent  sdcn- 
tiflc  bodies  that  have  repeatedly  endorsed 
deep  getdogic  storage  of  waste.  The  \S&  in- 
ventory Is  currently  at  about  IXOOO  metric 
tons  of  spent  fuel.  It  says,  and  "every  gram 
of  this  material  is  accounted  for  and.  betog 
to  a  non-leechaUe.  solid  state,  it  is  managea- 
ble." 

Perhapa  the  greatest  dOsservlee  "Fire  Un- 
leaahed" does  to  tbe  industry,  though,  is  to 
subtly  link  it  to  nuclear  weapons  prollf erw- 
tlon. 

There  also  is  much  innuendo  about  nucle- 
ar terrorism.  Tet  U8CKA  potots  out  that 
thefud  mixture  ueed  to  conunerdal  nudear 
plants  Is  not  suitable  for  wtapons  purpooea. 
(It  is  far  too  dOuted  to  the  flsBtonable  Ura- 
niimi-235  isotope  whldi  is  8  peroent  to  5  per- 
cent to  a  power  tdant  and  80  peroent^us  to 
a  weapon.)  Likewise,  there  has  been  no 
known  dhrersian  of  VS.  dvO  nudear  materi- 
al for  clandestine  purposes. 

Another  group,  tbe  Atomic  Industrial 
Fcvum  Inc.  with  headquarters  to  w**^*— <«*. 
also  potots  out  that  the  connection  between 
nudear  weapons  and  nudear  electricity  is 
weak.  It  Is  impoasUde  for  a  nudear  power 
plant  to  blow  up  like  a  bomb,  the  group  ex- 
plaina.  The  nature,  purity,  arrangement  and 
conoentratlon  of  materiali  to  an  atomic 
bomb  is  "significantly  different  from  thoae 
to  a  nudear  reactor." 

"Fire  Unleashed"  is  even  more  of  a  doom- 
sayer  when  It  comes  to  nuclear  weapons. 
Moreover,  the  portion  on  the  ao-caUed  "Star 
Wars"  defensive  system,  supported  by  the 
Reagan  ailminlst  ration,  is  entitled  "The 
Apocalypae  Game."  for  starters.  Here's  an 
example  of  the  segues  the  documentary 
makes  which  really  amount  to  propaganda: 

Film  footage  of  President  Reagan  is 
flashed  on  the  screen.  He  says:  "There  was  a 
time  when  we  depended  on  coastal  forts  and 
artillery  batteries  becauae  with  the  weapon- 
ry of  that  day,  any  attack  would  have  to 
come  by  sea.  Wdl  this  is  a  different  worid." 

Then  the  fDm  abruptly  cuts  to  Mr.  Ftady 
who  says  "to  break  out  of  the  nudear  dead- 
lo^  the  preaident  would  caU  for  the  most 
ambitious  weapon  aystem  to  human  history. 
A  vast  defensive  system  ttiat's  come  to  be 
known  as  'Star  Wars.'  The  preaident's  plan 
would  produce  a  bitter  division:  WIU  the  de- 
fense inltiattve  free  us  tram  tbe  fatal  terms 
of  tbe  arms  race  or  unhinge  the  delicate  nu- 
dear balance  carrying  us  evendoser  to  the 
«r.wnin«HT.y  war."  Even  to  the  tranacrtpt  of 
the  documentary,  that  last  sentence  does 
not  end  to  a  questian  mark. 

"Fire  Unleased"  gets  an  A  for  photogra- 
phy, an  A  for  dramatic  prtsentatlon.  an  A 
for  the  musical  accompaniment  an  A  even 
for  the  poetry  of  aome  of  its  moving 
thou^ts  about  life. 

"If  we  go  ...  If  the  earth  goes,"  says  Dr. 
Lewis  Thomas,  president  oA  the  Memotlsl 
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SkMui-Kettertnc  Ctneer  Center,  "it  oould 
weU  be  that  Itf e  to  lost  We  are  a  part  of  the 
life  of  thta  planet.  And  to  think  of  killing 
that,  for  any  reaaon.  to  atanidy  ...  It  to  In 
the  daa  of  deep  atn  .  .  .  we're  mippoaed  to 
keep  It  going.  I  think,  and  we've  got  to  learn 
how  to  do  that" 

No  one  arguea  with  the  ooncluaUm  that  aU 
life  to  predoiia  and  it  muat  be  protected.  But 
it  may  atoo  be  sinful  to  dlamiM  "Star 
WarT'— which  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Casper  Weinberger  points  out  to  launching  a 
ray  or  beam  "intended  to  nXtmek  a  Soviet 
miaBile."-as  a  mean*  of  protecting  life.  Mr. 
Weinberger's  points  get  lost  here  In  the 
midst  of  doonnaying  narration  with  phases 
such  as  "mutual  assured  destruction."  "the 
threat  of  our  eztennlnatlan."  "cycle  of 
threats"  and  "an  anns  race  Tti^nwg  out  of 
oontroL" 

"Fire  Unleashed"  geU  an  P  for  fairness.  It 
has  Are  aU  right  Rre  trora  the  left  And 
like  aU  fire.  It  to  a  dangerous  thing  to  play 
with. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  June  6. 1985] 

ABCs  Wnror  "FIib" 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

Two  yean  ago.  ABC  News,  and  to  some 
extent  news  departments  at  other  networks, 
were  humiliated  when  an  ABC  mtertaln- 
ment  program.  'The  Day  After."  the 
famous  grim  fantasy  about  nuclear  Arma- 
geddon, provoked  more  thoutfit  and  gener- 
ated greater  hubbub  about  an  urgent  na- 
tional topic  than  did  any  news  broadcast 
that  year. 

Indeed,  during  the  same  week  that  "Day 
After"  aired.  ABC  News  devoted  the  fuU 
hour  of  Its  "M/M"  news  "«»g— «»>»  to  a  rev- 
oentlal  cnnstrtefatlon  of  pop  star  Baitea 
Streisand.  Ilie  oontnst  was  embanasslng. 

Perhaps  at  that  moment  the  wheeto  were 
set  In  mottan  for  the  '^vt^gly  ambitious. 
ffThsiisHngly  exhaustive  three-hour  ABC 
News  "Ckaeup"  that  airs  tonii^t  "The  Fire 
TInleashert."  a  study  of  the  nodear  age  and 
an  tU  Intimidating  p«-i««n«t1fs.  at  8  on 
Channel  7.  A  wealth  of  infonnaUon  ar- 
ranged with  Ulumlnattng  coherence,  the 
mogiam  to  nevertheless  not  only  oddly  un- 
movlng.  but  oddly  unterrltylng  as  well,  even 
though  the  spector  of  Mwinin«tf«n.  among 
other  gpteten,  to  invoked  at  Jattij  regular 
intervals. 

Unaueatlonably  a  logiatleal  achievement 
and  a  oommendably  herculean  effort  the 
prognun  suffers  moat  from  tntrralf'Tttiftna 
of  style.  The  level  of  portentousness  to  kept 
so  high  that  irtiat  should  be  startling  or  en- 
grossing becomes  finally  rather  numbing. 
Stanidy  showing  so  many  nuclear  explosions 
and  mtasOe  <«"~'»'«"g«  iWmt«i«*»af  the  power 
of  these  imagea.  In  addltian.  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  program  to  not  Just  underscored 
but  hypoaeored  with  a  musical  soundtrack 
that  ranges  from  "Inner  Sanctum"  spook!- 
ness  to  ipaghettl  Western  pop-lyricism. 
There  was  probably  a  nunc  martaig  use  of 
dramatic  music  in  the  dramatic  production 
"The  Day  After"  than  on  thto  news  show. 

In  addition,  the  script  much  of  It  read  by 
rmorter  and  writer  Manihall  Frady,  seems 
overblown  from  the  word  boom.  Near  the 
top  of  the  program.  Ftady  int<mes.  "Out  of 
the  vast  energies  of  the  universe,  from  the 
great  engines  of  creatl(».  our  planet  was 
formed,  a  small  bright  globe.  Isolated  in  the 
measurelesB  void  of  space."  Near  the  end.  he 
to  stUl  intoning:  "Over  the  great  reaches  of 
cosmic  time,  we  have  extated  here  for  only  a 
moment  creating  against  the  void  around 
us  an  urgmt  and  tumultuous  pageant .  . 


Somaone  forgot  that  television  to  not  a 
word  Kedlum  but  a  picture  mrMtmt  The 
single  most  eloquently  communicative  In- 
stant #ithln  the  entire  three  hours  occurs 
in  the  ihlrd.  when  the  uncertainties  of  the 
arms  lice  are  Ukmed  to  a  tlghtwire  act. 
Prokofiev  to  <hi  the  soundtrack,  and  the 
cameralahowB  acts  from  a  Russian  circus  in- 
tercut with  shots  of  explosive  weaponry. 
The  wanUeas  simplicity  to  piquant  Then 
Ftady  Returns  to  make  the  metaphor  literal 
and  pnsalc.  For  a  few  seconds  there,  they 
bad  soi^ethlng  going. 

ABC  News,  perhaps  unjustifiably  at  thto 
point  U  gennaOy  considovd  the  gUtilest  of 
the  thne  network  news  operations.  No  one 
could  call  tonlaSit's  documentary  "The  Glitz 
Unleasied."  Thto  to  not  the  usual  glittery 
kind  of  gilts.  Tnstiesd.  the  program  may 
qualify  las  documentary  television's  first  ex- 
ample df  Gilts  Gothic 

The  Mort  to  divided  into  four  sections. 
"Neariilg  Armageddon."  The  first  detalto 
increases  in  global  nuclear  prollf- 
eratlonj  "A  Power  to  Light  the  World" 
chnmides  the  sorry  history  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry.  "The  Quiet  and  Lethal 
LegacyJ'  Put  3.  to  about  the  nuclear  waste 
that  w^  outlive  us  alL 

"The  lApoealypse  Game."  the  concluding 
to  the  most  '^'np»"'ng  and  Imme- 
diate. 4nce  it  deato  with  the  UA-Soviet 
There  to  little  fruity  prose  here, 
and  th^  restive  musical  cues  relax  a  little  as 
Ftmdy  ^nd  such  authorities  as  former  de- 
fenae  gecretaries  James  Schlesinger  and 
Robert  ACcNamara  talk  about  how  the  su- 
perpowers plot  strategy  also  to  plot  de^ruc- 
tion.  T^  final  sequence  will  likely  be  the 
most  obntroverslal  of  the  four,  because 
nady  tikes  what  clearly  seems  a  hostile  ap- 
proaehjto  the  Reagan  Administration's  so- 
called  a|ar  Wars  plan  for  outer  space  defen- 
sive weSKUiry. 

FtadyTgives  the  Impression  that  Star  Wars 
to  a  schime  sold  quietly  to  President  Reagan 
In  the  dead  of  night  by  nuclear  physicist 
EdwardJTeUer.  "In  March  of  1983."  Frady 
■ays.  "lathout  consulting  the  broad  sdentif- 
ie  or  dtfenae  community,  Ronald  Reagan 
launcheU  Star  Wars."  The  "most  ambitious 
weapcmi  system  in  human  history"  to  baaed 
upon  "i  long-dtocounted  strategy."  Frady 
says. 

The  pfogram  seems  to  give  greater  weight 
to  Star  Wars  critics  than  to  Star  Wars  de- 
fenders i  like  Secretary  of  Defense  Casper 
It  to  thto  fourth  segment  that 
the  conservative  we^ly  Human 
dismiss  all  of  "Fire  Unleased"  as 
ti-nudear  propaganda"  from  ABC. 
precisely  because  of  the  strong 
viewpoint  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  pro- 
gram w#riu  so  welL  Fairness  does  not  mean 
sterile  ^Jeetivitr.  the  broadcast  to  fair,  but 
not  objective.  Time  for  «A«M«ti>^^i  in»»i  !■■««« 
will  be  provided  by  "mghtUne"  at  11:S0  pjn. 

After  a  welgfatOy  ominous  prologue  that 
brings  to  mind  the  "Rite  of  firing"  se- 
quence from  "Frantasia,"  the  proliferation 
segment  most  hard-newsy  of  the  four,  docu- 
ments the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
countrias  that  either  have  them  now  or  will 
have  toem  In  a  deadly  twinkling.  Former 
presldeat  .nmmy  Carter  to  among  those  tes- 
tifying io  the  fscalating  dangers.  A  segment 
on  India  and  Pakistan  to  particularly  timely 
in  Ilghi  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhlli  charge,  reported  yesterday,  that 
the  United  States  to  taking  a  "soft  line" 
towanlPaklstan's  efforts  to  arm  Itself  and 
hto  warning  that  India  will  develop  Its  own 
bombifF^ 

Fradyi  says  that  the  bomb  to  now  consid- 
ered a 
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arrival  as  an  important  power"  to  countries 
that  acquire  it  llie  chOllest  comment  to 
from  Syrian  Defense  Minister  Mustafa  Tias: 
"The  nuclear  weapon  to  to  a  state  that  seeks 
to  defend  its  indmendence  like  a  gun  to  to  a 
cowboy." 

The  segmefit  on  nuclear  power  begins,  not 
very  subtly,  with  iightniwy  bolts  and  cracks 
of  thunder.  Jcameras  visit  the  site  of  the 
Three  MUe  Bland  disaster  of  1978.  Humans 
and  animate  have  both  felt  the  lingering  ef- 
fects of  than  near-meltdown:  there  to  a  dis- 
heartening khot  of  a  kittoi  staggering 
drunkenly  tosvard  its  dish  of  mUk.  Construc- 
tion of  nuclear  power  plants  in  thto  country 
to  a  ocmtinu^  scandal  marked.  Ftady  says. 
by  "stupendous  cost  overruns."  "careless 
construction'  practices,"  "inexperienced 
managementrand  "the  worst  human  safety 
record  in  theWeston  world." 

There  are  no  glad  tidings  either,  in  the 
segment  on  nuclear  waste.  It  did  take  guts 
for  ABC  to  c^am  thto  much  bad  news  into  a 
sln^  night  <|f  TV. 

ABC  expedts  a  certain  amount  of  praise 
merely  for  understanding  a  project  as  mam- 
moth as  thlsJSo  be  it 

For  the  refeord.  NBC  News  invented  the 
three-hour  dacumentary  and  NBC  and  NBC 
was  the  first  network  to  devote  its  entire 
prime-time  aehedule  to  a  single  subject 
"The  American  Revolution  of  198S."  on  the 
civO  righto  itrugide.  which  aired  Sept  2. 
1963.  The  ABC  broadcast  t<»ilgbt  to  still  not 
as  substantial  a  producticm  as  "The  Defense 
of  the  Unlte<^  States,"  a  five-hour,  five-night 
doeummtanrt  aired  by  CBS  in  1981.  And  no 
one  in  TV  ^ews,  producers  of  "Fire  Un- 
leased" Included,  has  yet  come  up  with  a 
more  graphic!  monorable  way  to  impart  the 
devastating  elf ecta  of  a  nudear  attack  than 
did  NBC  Nea^  for  a  1979  special  on  the  Salt 
n  talks  in  #hleh  J<dm  Chancellor  simply 
roamed  aroui^  Kansas  pointing  out  to  view- 
ers which  pUces  and  things  would  be  obll- 
trated  and  wBlch  incinerated. 

Various  piMucers  contributed  to  "The 
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nuclear}  WINTER  DRIVE  PINAL 
NAIL  IN  CIIVIL  DEFENSE  COFFIN 

ytt.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
cruellest  fantasy  about  nuclear  war 
has  been  the  Illusion  that  we  could 
prepare  a  dvU  defense  system  that 
would  pem^t  most  Americans  to  sur- 


Few  experts  share  that  illusion 
today.  Civil  defense  as  a  response  to 
nuclear  war  probably  has  less  support 
in  this  country  than  at  any  time  since 
we  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  at  Hiro- 
shima. When  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA]  that 
has  responsibility  for  civil  defense  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  year  to  Justify 
their  appropriations,  they  made  no 
effort  to  Justify  their  program  as 
having  any  use  in  the  event  of  nudear 
war.  They  did  ask  for  appropriations 
to  provide  for  emergency  relief  from 
such  natural  disasters  as  hurricanes, 
floods,  and  tornadoes,  but  not  for  pro- 
tection in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

There  is,  however,  a  still  lingering 
school  of  thought  that  contends  that 
civil  defense  is  an  essential  responsibU- 
ity  that  would  give  as  many  Americans 
as  possible  a  chance  to  survive  the  co- 
lossal explosive  force  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. They  argue  the  country  could 
have  a  warning  of  a  few  minutes,  a  few 
hours,  or  even  a  few  days.  Whatever 
the  warning  we  might  have,  there 
would  be  a  chance  to  evacuate  some 
Americans  to  safety  in  the  countryside 
from  our  cities  which  are  regarded  as  a 
prime  nuclear  target.  Advocates  of 
evacuation  complain  that  Soviet  dvll 
defense  is  far  ahead  of  American  dvll 
defense.  How  about  that?  Is  it  true? 
The  fact  is,  Soviet  dvll  defense  is 
largely  based  on  plans  for  a  massive 
population  exodus  from  Russian  dties. 
Russian's  know  their  cities,  like  Ameri- 
can dties.  would  perish  in  a  super- 
power nuclear  war. 

til.  President,  the  fact  is  that  we 
now  know  that  there  is  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility, as  the  American  Academy  of 
Science  has  told  us.  that  in  the  event 
of  a  nudear  war  we  would  have  a  nu- 
clear winter  which  would  plunge  the 
E^arth  into  darkness  for  many  weeks 
and  drop  the  temperatures  to  45  de- 
grees below  normal  for  many  months, 
perhi^w  for  a  year.  And.  of  course,  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  temperatures 
are  very  low  anyway,  this  would  mean 
that  most  of  the  people  who  went 
from  the  cities  into  the  countryside 
would  freeze  to  death  and  die  of  star- 
vation because,  of  course,  with  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  shut  out  there  would 
be  no  photosynthesis,  plants  would 
die,  animals  would  die,  and  it  would  be 
the  worst  environmental  disaster  in  65 
million  years. 

Nudear  explodons  with  their  mam- 
moth converidons  would  vaporize  the 
heart  of  the  cities.  Intense  heat  of 
many  hundreds  of  degrees  would 
follow.  Fires  would  explode  over  many 
square  miles.  The  dties  and  most  of 
our  dties'  suburbs  would  bum  to  a 
crisp.  Both  sides  could  easily  target 
every  dty  in  the  other  nation  with  a 
population  of  25,000  or  more.  Thou- 
sands of  smaller  communities  near 
these  urban  centers  would  also  bum  to 
cinders.  Seventy  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  population  lives  in  the  urban 
sector  of  the  country.  An  even  greater 
proportion  of  the  Runian  population 
lives  in  or  near  dties. 

Without  an  effective  dvil  defense 
program,  most  of  the  population  of 
both  superpowers  are  considered 
doomed  in  a  superpower  nudear  war. 
American  advocates  of  a  major  civil 
defense  effort  to  protect  our  dtiaens 
from  this  disaster  contend  the  Rus- 
sians have  developed  a  detaUed,  far- 
reaching  dvil  defense  effort  that 
would  enable  most  of  their  population 
to  survive.  They  have  pointed  to  this 
Soviet  civil  defense  effort  as  a  major 
Russian  nudear  war  advantage.  They 
have  argued  that  the  United  States 
should  do  the  same. 

How  about  this?  Do  the  Russians  in 
fact  have  an  effective  dvO  defense 
effort  that  they  can  coimt  on?  WHl  it 
save  much  of  the  Russian  impulation 
in  the  event  of  a  superpower  nuclear 

WJff? 

Bfr.  President,  the  Russians  have  an 
abundance  of  literature  on  civil  de- 
fense. They  have  a  lot  on  paper.  But 
there  is  little  evidence  that  civil  de- 
fense has  gone  past  the  theory  and 
propaganda  stage  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  civil  defense  boils  down  to 
four  words:  "Get  out  of  town."  The 
plan  is  simple:  evacuate  the  dties.  If 
both  superpowers  were  to  try  to  evacu- 
ate their  dties  on  a  notice  of  30  min- 
utes or  less,  the  maximum  time  for  a 
warning  that  Russian  missiles  have 
left  their  silos  in  a  preemptive  strike, 
the  United  States  would  have  a  monu- 
mental series  of  traffic  jams.  But  the 
Soviets  would  do  much  worse.  The 
United  States  has  an  abundant  series 
of  roads  and  highwajrs.  Many  Ameri- 
cans have  autos  or  access  to  autos.  As 
I  said,  the  Russian  population  Is  more 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  cities  than 
the  American  population.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  pitifully  limited  highways. 
Only  the  rare  Soviet  citizen  has  access 
to  autos. 

Of  course,  no  one  can  guess  how 
many  in  either  superpower  would  sur- 
vive an  aU-out  nudear  attack.  The 
most  astonishing  consequence  of  most 
of  the  world  disastrous  hurricanes, 
tornadoes,  and  floods  is  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  persons  dwelling  even 
at  the  very  center  of  the  disaster  who 
survive.  The  human  being  is  a  tough, 
strong  creature.  No  single  attadc— 
even  the  most  devastating  bombing  at- 
tacks in  World  War  n  that  left  dties  a 
heap  of  rubble  failed  to  destroy  more 
than  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  people.  That  is  until  one  atomic 
bomb  hit  Hiroshima  and  one  hit  Naga- 
saki. The  more  than  20,000  nuclear 
warheads  in  the  arsenals  of  the  super- 
powers each  have  many  times  more 
power  than  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki bombs. 

That  means,  of  course,  the  himian 
devastation,  the  loss  of  life  In  a  nude- 
ar war,  would  be   infinitely  greater 


than  the  terrible  loss  of  life  in  Worid 
Warn. 

And  now  we  have  even  worse  news. 
The  evacuation  of  dUes  that  consti- 
tuted the  heart  of  dvil  defense  for 
America  and  Russia  might  provide 
little  protection  for  the  fugitive  popu- 
lation. The  National  Aeadony  of  Sd- 
ence  has  found  as  they  put  it  "the 
dear  possibility"  that  a  superpower 
war  would  provoke  a  nudear  winter. 
The  soot  and  smoke  from  burning 
dties  would  fill  the  atmosphere  with 
particles  that  would  block  the  Sun's 
rays  for  many  weeks  all  over  the 
Earth.  Siu^vors  would  stumble 
around  in  almost  pitch  darkness.  The 
vital  photosynthesis  essential  for  all 
plant  life  would  cease.  Plants  would 
die.  Animals  too  would  die  of  starva- 
tion. For  as  long  as  a  year  the  tonper- 
ature  of  the  Earth  would  fall  about  45 
degrees  bdow  normal  Those  who  had 
fled  the  dty  would  largely  perish  from 
hunger  in  the  cold  and  daitoeas.  ClvU 
defense  has  always  been  a  remote 
feeble  and  generally  discredited  poasi-  ■ 
billty.  The  likelihood  of  nudear  winter 
makes  it  a  feebler  and  more  discredit- 
ed alternative  than  ever. 


IMAGES  OF  TERROR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  May  31  issue  of  the  NaUonal 
Review,  and  article  by  Eugene  H. 
Methvin  entitled  "Twentieth  Century 
Superklllers:  Hitler  and  Stalin"  pro- 
vides us  with  more  chilling  examples 
of  the  Nazi  terror.  As  part  of  his  com- 
parison between  the  two  dictators. 
Methvin  documents  Hitler's  genoddal 
strategy  to  explain  what  he  perceives 
as  the  morbid  fadnation  that  the 
world  has  with  this  modem  Satan. 

Methvin  describes  the  blatant  exal- 
tation of  genodde  and  death  that 
characterized  the  Third  Reich.  On 
August  22.  1930,  Hitler  ordered  hii 
generals  to  destroy  Poland,  to  "remove 
its  living  strength  ■  *  •  be  hard  and 
ruthless  *  *  *  Steel  yourself  against  all 
pity."  Himmler.  the  head  of  the  SS. 
said  to  his  men  on  October  4. 1943: 

Whether  ten  thousand  Russian  femalea 
fall  down  from  exhaustion  while  '"sg*"r  an 
anti-tank  ditch  interesta  me  only  Insofar  as 
the  anti-tank  ditch  for  Germany  to  finished 
...  It  to  a  crime  against  our  blood  to  worry 
about  these  human  ■"'"■'«  and  give  them 
ideals,  thus  causing  our  sons  and  grandsons 
to  have  a  man  difficult  time  with  them. 

These  outrageous  and  amoral  com- 
ments dononstrate  that  to  the  Nads, 
those  without  Aryan  blood  were  not 
only  "racially"  unworthy,  but  merely 
"animals"  whose  lives  and  well-being 
were  of  no  consequence. 

This  frightening  attitude  resulted  in 
Hitler's  attempt  to  annihiiatj.  au  of 
European  Jewry.  The  calculi^ing  88 
men  left  no  stone  unturned.  Meticu- 
lously, they  accounted  for  each  life.  Aa 
a  result,  the  sheer  number  of  docu- 
ments    available     to     historians     is 
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enough  to  eniure  Hitler's  place  In  our 
colleetlTe  conaeiousness.  Even  today, 
modem  writers  are  affected  by  the 
I>roof  of  Nasi  atrocities.  Methvin 
quotes  James  A.  Mlchener,  as  Mich- 
ener  describes  his  feeling  while  re- 
searching his  recent  novel.  "Poland." 
at  the  llaldanek  extermination  camp 
■Lublin: 


It  wma  well  run.  in  ui  orderly,  nonhyBterl- 
cal  fashion,  by  Oennsn  ■okilen  devoted  to 
their  duty  and  proud  of  their  sooompllah- 
menta.  All  they  did  waa  liquidate  aome 
370.000  Polea.  Jewa.  Oypalea.  and  other  "un- 
deairaUes"  eoUeeted  from  all  over  Europe. 
On  one  hldeoua  afternoon  they  alaughtered 
more  than  18.000  Jewa.  iii«t»»«Hii^iiy  ngoag 
each  death  with  full  detaUa  aa  cauaed  by 
either  tuberculosia,  grippe,  or  heart  failure, 
all  18.000  of  them  dyinc  of  "natural  cauaea" 
on  the  same  day.  To  work  in  the  M«M«w»fc 
matfriali  at  Mal«lan>*  is  to  experience  one'a 
own  taste  of  helL 

The  40th  anniversary  of  the  defeat 
of  the  Nasi  terror  has  seen  an  explo- 
sion of  images  and  miOnories  of  Hit- 
ler's "fhial  solution."  Methvln's  article 
is  only  one  of  many  that  have  filled 
newspapers,  magastnes,  and  television 
in  recent  months.  Just  as  36  years  ago 
the  explosion  of  photos  and  descrip- 
tions brought  about  the  drafting  of 
the  Oenodde  Ckmventton  Treaty,  so 
must  this  anniversary's  memorialising 
of  these  shameful  Images  bring  about 
a  similar  gesture.  The  Senate  must 
take  the  opportunity,  in  this  symbolic 
jrear.  to  respond  to  these  memories  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention 
Treaty. 

Ab  I  have  said  before,  and  as  I  wiU 
continue  to  say.  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  now  on  the  caloidar.  It  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  Foreign  Rela- 
tions CtHnmlttee  has  reported  it  for 
the  sixth  time.  It  has  been  pending  in 
the  Soiate  ever  since  1M9.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  has  called  on  the 
Senate  to  act,  as  has  every  President 
since  Dwight  Elsenhower. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  shame  that  the 
Senate  does  not  act  promptly.  The 
Senate,  as  I  have  said,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion committing  itself  to  act  early  in 
the  99th  Congress.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  do  not  bebay  our  word.  The 
leadership  can  call  that  treaty  up  at 
any  time.  I  realise  we  have  a  heavy 
calendar.  Time  is  wasting,  and  we  will 
have  the  same  terrible  fate  for  the 
Genocide  Convention  in  this  Congress 
as  we  have  had  in  past  Congresses 
sinee  1949  unless  we  act  promptly. 


ISRAEL  HAS  SHARPLY  REDUCED 
ITS  SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  SOITTH 
AFRICA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1  of  this  year,  I  made  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about 
the  international  sale  of  military 
weaptms  by  IsraeL  I  spedaUy  stressed 
the  sale  of  military  weapons  by  Israel 
to  Central  America  and  South  Africa. 
As  might  be  expected,  this  Senator 


has  received  some  protests  about  that 
qieech.  The  speech  was  based  on  an 
articl4  that  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Pfst  on  March  22  by  Daniel  Suth- 
erland That  article  was  headlined: 
"Israoi  Economy  Said  to  Rely  Heavily 
on  Exports  of  Weapons."  The  subhead 
read:  f'Over  $1  BDlion  in  Sales  Possi- 
ble." fti  the  course  of  the  article,  Suth- 
erland wrote: 

.  .  .  1|  appean  that  South  Africa  baa  been 
the  leadlnc  purdiaaer  of  arms  from  Israel, 
acqulrmc  aa  many  aa  3S  percent  of  the  na- 
tlon'a  arms  ezporta  In  recent  years.  Israeli 
aalea  tp  South  Africa  have  Included  gun- 
boaU  md  Oabrlel  mlarilea. 

On  the  basts  of  that  article,  I  calcu- 
lated that  3S  percent  of  $1  billion  was 
$350  million  and  I  said  that  Israel  had 
sold  IB50  million  of  arms  per  year  to 
South!  Africa.  I  have  received  several 
prote^  from  persons  who  argued  that 
both  the  Sutherland  article  and  my 
speech  were  in  error. 

In  V^  article  in  the  Post,  Daniel 
Suthci-land  had  relied  primarily  on 
work,  by  Aharon  Klieman  of  Tel  Aviv 
Univetsity.  Klleman's  figures  on  arms 
sales  for  Israel  are  about  three  times 
hlghn  than  the  figures  received  by 
the  TJA  State  Department  and  the 
Arms  I  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agenc|r.  So  I  telephoned  Mr.  Klieman. 
who  14  presently  a  visiting  professor  at 
itown  University  here  in  Wash- 
Mr.  Klieman  has  written  what 
the  first  comprehensive  book 
»li  arms  sales.  His  book  is 
schedtled  to  be  published  in  June.  Its 
UUe  is  "Israel's  Global  Reach:  Arms 
Sales  as  Diplomacy."  Tni«»ni>n  is  an 
American-bom,  Israeli  citizen.  When  I 
questipned  Professor  Klieman,  he  told 
me  th^  following: 

All  Ills  material  is  open  and  unclassi- 
fied. He  secured  his  information  about 
Israeli  sales  to  South  Africa  from  the 
Swedish  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He 
said  that  the  35  percent  of  Israeli  arms 
sales  he  had  reported  as  going  to 
South  Africa  occurred  prior  to  1979. 
before  the  United  Nations  resolution 
boycotting  arms  sales  to  South  Africa. 
Klienian  said  that  any  sales  by  Israel 
to  SoQth  Africa  since  the  boycott  were 
a  resiHt  of  a  contract  made  before  the 
time  of  the  United  Nations  boycott 
resoli|tlon  in  1979.  Israel  had  tried  to 
complbr  with  the  boycott  It  had  re- 
duced direct  arms  sales  to  South 
Africa  Israeli  sales  had.  since  that 
date,  been  imder  licensing  with  copro- 
duction  and  sharing.  Much  of  it  con- 
sisted of  scientific  data  padtages.  He 
said  that  some  Israeli  arms  relations 
with  South  Africa  still  exist  for  arms 
that  might  be  used  strictly  for  nation- 
al de^nse,  but  there  was  no  shipment 
of  arsis  that  could  be  used  for  internal 
repression  by  South  African  police 
against  the  black  majority. 

Professor  Klieman  also  said  that  my 
$350  knilllon  calculation  was  wrong. 
Here  is  why:  Before  1979,  Israeli  arms 
sales  Were  much  lowet*  than  $1  billion. 
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The  volume  of  Israeli  arms  sales,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Klieman,  did  not 
reach  $1  l^Olion  until  1981  or  1982. 
WhOe  Israel  did  sell  35  percent  of  its 
military  weapons  to  South  Africa  in 
some  yearslbefore  1979,  since  the  1979 
boycott,  it  ^d  not  done  so. 

Israel  do^  seU  arms  heavily  in  Cen- 
tral Ameri^  and  to  imderdeveloped 
countries  ill  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
think  this  is  a  serious  mistake  by 
IsraeL  I  sa^  this  although  I  recognize 
the  sad  f^  that  make  these  sales 
seem  necessary  to  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment. I  fully  recognize  what  a  valiant 
and  vital  ally  we  have  in  IsraeL  The 
sales  of  arms  by  Israel  provides  that 
embattled  'country  with  absolutely 
vital  foreign  exchange.  It  also  i>ermits 
the  Israel  arms  Industry  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  that  siasiificantly 
reduce  the  Immense  cost  of  arms  that 
are  quintesential  for  Israel's  defense. 

I  regret  my  misunderstanding  of  Is- 
rael's policgr  on  the  sale  of  arms  to 
South  Africa.  And  I  commend  Israel 
for  having  modified  that  policy  since 
the  United  Nation's  resolution  in  1979 
boycotting  arms  sales  to  South  Africa. 

But  having  said  this.  Mr.  President.  I 
still  deplone  the  understandable  fact 
that  IsraeLl  like  the  United  States  and 
most  of  oi^  NATO  allies,  continue  to 
seU  military  weapons  to  underdevel- 
oped countries.  Undoubtedly.  If  Israel 
should  stop  its  sales,  other  arms-ex- 
porting countries  would  quickly  move 
into  this  gitizsly  trade.  There  are  fully 
understancktble  reasons  for  this  trade 
in  weapons  of  death.  Perhaps  we  can 
never  stop  it.  But  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  criticize  our  friends  and  our- 
selves as  WeU  as  our  adversaries  for 
making  these  sales. 

By  selling  these  weapons  to  underde- 
veloped countries,  we  not  only  provide 
lethal  weapons,  we  impoverish  these 
pathetically  i>oor  nations  that  need  all 
their  reso^ces  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
hotise  their  people.  These  little  coun- 
tries are  s)ending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions on  weapons. 

We  face  I  a  terrible  temptation  to 
throw  up  pur  hands  and  say  it  has 
alwajm  beea  thus.  Do  we  accept  the  ar- 
gument that  this  is  a  realistic,  if  terri- 
ble, fact  of  life?  Do  we  have  to  accept 
it?  Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  accept 
it.  We  have  to  go  on  talking  about  it 
and  workiBg  hard  to  stop  It.  These 
desperatelx  poor  countries  are  spend- 
ing hundrods  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
military  wdtpons.  They  are  diverting 
their  groflfdy  inadequate  resources. 
The  result:  hunger  and  misery. 


ROUTINfe  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
There  willj  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transactloq  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  INDUSTRY 
AND  BUSINESS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  are  experiencing  a  natton- 
wlde  resurgence  in  paMotism  and  op- 
timism about  our  country's  future.  An 
increasing  number  of  citizens  are  ex- 
presshig  their  confidence  in  the  Na- 
tion's growth  and  development  poten- 
tial by  investing  private  funds  in  in- 
dustries. 

Many  South  Carolina  companies, 
thanks  to  private  sector  investments 
and  efforts,  are  expanding  and  grow- 
ing, and  others  are  opening  new  facili- 
ties in  South  Carolina.  In  Spartanburg 
County,  for  example,  textile  industries 
such  as  Dn4>er.  Spartan  MUls.  and 
Southeastem-Kusan.  producer  of 
moulded  plastic  products,  provide  new 
Jobs  for  area  citizens.  In  the  wake  of 
recent  heavy  Job  losses  in  other  area 
textile  and  apparel  concerns,  because 
of  the  flood  of  cheap  foreign  imports, 
these  additional  woA  opportunities 
are  especially  needed  and  welcome. 

New  industries  such  as  Ambassador 
Corp.  and  the  Bode  Corp.,  also  have 
recently  built  plants  in  the  county. 
Renovations  of  two  old  hotels  in  E^^ar- 
tanburg  and  a  new  business  and  tech- 
nology center  are  innovative  boosts  to 
the  local  economy. 

til.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Spar- 
tanburg Herald-JoumaL  underscoring 
the  optimism  of  dtiaens  and  the  suc- 
cessful cooperation  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors,  be  included  in 
the  COHGRSSSIOITAL  Rscoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Spabtarbxtho  Has  Sous  Upsbat  Niws 

We've  had  a  welcome  run  of  upbeat  sto- 
ries about  economic  development  In  %iar- 
tanburg  County  over  the  past  few  days. 

Oinger  Lundy's  coverage  of  the  TextUe 
Show  affirms  that,  while  Vat  industry  la 
under  heavy  burden  from  inuxnta.  Its  lead- 
ership is  dealing  positively  with  the  chal- 
lenge. 

One  headline  was  particularly  encourag- 
ing: "First  Amertcan-BuQt  Air  Jet  Weaver 
Introduced." 

Draper  Corporation  exhibited  five  of  the 
new  marhlnes  at  the  show.  It  alao  showed  a 
new  rapier  weaving  machine  which  is  to  be 
sold,  serviced  and  supported  In  the  U.S.  by 
Dn^ier,  through  an  agreement  with  the 
Italian  developer. 

Draper  once  was  a  premier  name  in  Amer- 
ican textUe  technology.  It  is  good  news 
indeed  that  the  company  is  reaasottng  itself 
with  a  Spartanburg  manufacturing  location. 

Draper's  prealdait.  William  O.  Cordea, 
said  the  reWrth  began  four  years  aga 

"We  knew  we  had  aome  rairhlng  up  to  do, 
so  we  started  with  our  strong  point,  which  is 
weaving.  .  .  .  rm  so  pleased  we've  reached 
this  milestone,  and  we  expect  more  and 
even  better  machinery  later." 

Walter  S.  Montgomery,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Spartan  Mills  and  the  dean  of  tez- 
tOe  leaders,  reacted  to  the  announcement: 
"It  thrilled  my  heart"  Be  added  that  he 
hopes  to  start  purchasing  the  American- 
made  equipment  rather  than  Japanese  ma- 
chinery. 


Alao  in  tlie  newa  were  additlaaal  manufac- 
turing fadUtiea  In  both  tlie  northern  and 
aoutbem  aecUona  of  the  county. 

Southeastem-Kusan  Inc.  producer  of 
molded  plastics  products,  has  added  44.000 
aquare  feet  to  Its  Inman  idant.  About  50 
new  Jotaa  already  have  been  created.  The  fa- 
cility now  has  about  no  employees  and 
151.000  aquare  feet 

Howard  Mllllgan,  manager,  said,  "We 
expect  to  add  more  Joba,  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  we're  planning 
artrtitlnna]  expansion  that  may  take  place 
thla  year  or  early  In  IMS.  We  feel  a  progrea' 
Blve  move,  and  we're  happy  to  do  It  in  Qpar- 
tanburg." 

Ifeanwlille.  WoodrufTs  first  malor  new  In- 
dustry in  15  yeara,  Anihamaihii  Corp.,  lias 
begun  production  In  a  temporary  location. 
Its  $L35  mffllon  plant  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  occupancy  In  August  The  firm  ex- 
pects create  290  Joba. 

Bode  Corp..  a  West  Oerman  firm  which 
came  to  the  county  four  years  ago.  has  dedi- 
cated its  erpanaion  which  wlU  create  35  new 
jotaa,  making  a  total  of  75.  Bode  mannfao- 
turea  automatic  bua  doors  In  the  local  plant 

In  the  non-manufacturing  realm,  and  In 
the  central  dty,  promising  developments  are 
taking  place. 

I^steat  was  the  announcement  that  a  de- 
veloper has  obtained  an  option  to  buy  the 
Ftanklin  HoteL  Tlie  prospective  buyer  has 
indicated  plana  to  convert  the  buQdlng  Into 
an  apartment  complex.  For  Spartanburg, 
thla  Is  peihapa.  for  the  moment  hopeful 
speculation.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  immensely 
encouraging. 

Alao.  the  old  Cleveland  Hotel  has  been 
bou^t  Cleaning  up  for  renovation  Is  under 
way.  The  Cleveland  once  was  the  favored 
hostelry  with  the  finest  dining  room  in  the 
area. 

Both  the  stnicturea  are  eyesores.  Their  re- 
covery as  attractive,  functioning  facilities 
would  l>e  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  down- 
town of  Spartanburg. 

Decidedly  not  q)eculatlve  is  the  steel 
rising  on  the  Spirit  Center  block.  Construc- 
tlm  of  the  Business  and  Technology 
Center,  a  truly  innovative  amall-busineas 
"incubator,"  is  well  under  way.  It  two  build- 
ings—(me  office,  the  other  lli^t  industry- 
win  have  a  total  of  100,000  aquare  feet  The 
investment  by  Control  Data  Worldtech  Inc. 
Is  about  $8.5  mllUon. 

I^MUtanburg  County  has  good  reason  to 
be  in  an  upbeat  mood. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  R.  McLBOD 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  May  17,  1985.  issue  of  the  Colum- 
bia Record.  entiUed  "His  Own  Man." 
It  is  a  brief  comment  on  the  strong 
character  and  oommonsense  of  former 
South  Carolina  Attorney  General  Dan 
McLeod.  who  recently  passed  away. 

During  the  24  years  Dan  McLeod 
served  the  State  and  people  of  South 
Carolina,  tremendous  social  and  poIlU- 
cal  change  occurred  in  the  State,  as 
well  as  across  the  Nation.  While  Mr. 
McLeod's  own  belief  at  times  conflict- 
ed with  State  law.  he  effectively  used 
his  conscience  and  legal  sense  to  help 
guide  the  State  through  tumultuous 
change  and  to  move  forward  on  such 
diverse  issues  as  consumer  abuse.  Judi- 
cial reform,  and  handgun  controL 


Mr.  President.  Dan  McLeod  set  a 
fine  example  for  all  elected  officials  to 
follow.  In  serving  as  attorney  genend. 
he  kqit  the  weU-being  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  foremast  hi  his  mind.  I 
urge  aU  my  colleagues  to  read  this  edi- 
toriaL  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  hi  the  Racoao  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
RaooBD.  as  follows: 

HnOwwlIaa 

Daniel  R.  McLeod  who  died  Wedneaday 
served  South  Candlna  wdl  during  his  34 
years  as  attorney  general.  We  can  think  of 
no  one  better  suited  to  have  been  this 
state's  chief  legal  officer  during  that  cnidal. 
often  tumultuoua.  period  of  its  history,  one 
marked  l>y  overwhelming  aodal  and  political 
change. 

Pahnneas  and  good  humm-  stood  him  la 
good  stead  while  be  was  in  office  from  the 
late  '50s  to  the  early  *80a.  McLeod  was  elect- 
ed attorney  general  while  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  governed  Ufe  In  South  Caro- 
Una.  He  defended  those  poUdes  but  did  ao 
without  the  stridency  and  naliHij  that 
marked  the  acttooa  and  ihetotlc  of  many 
other  elected  officials  In  the  Eteep  South. 

Later,  whm  it  became  obvious  that  the 
law  of  the  land  meant  finis  to  aegregatlop. 
McLeod  accepted  that  inevitability  and 
became  a  diligent  spokesman  for  equal 
rl^ts  and  an  end  to  racial  «tu<n  im«»»^t«fin 
Once  he  denounced  as  "political  buBardry" 
electkn  campaigns  with  racial  ovcrtonea. 

McLeod  was  alao  a  strong  bdiever  In  the 
fundamental  guarantees  and  preoepta  of  the 
state  and  federal  canatltuUopa.  And  there 
were  ttanea  when  hie  conartenee  and  legal 
aoiae  placed  him  at  odds  with  the  atate  law 
and  institutions  he  presumably  was  su|>- 
poaed  to  support 

There  waa.  for  Instance,  the  time  when  he 
refused  to  defend  a  South  f?«j»»nw  law  de- 
signed to  keep  the  state  parks  segregated. 
On  another  oorasfawi,  he  took  the  same 
stance  on  apportloament  of  the  state 
Senate.  He  sakl  It  was  patently  unooostttu- 
tlonal  and  refuaed  to  give  it  hla  legal  blcaa- 
Ing. 

During  his  34  years  as  attorney  genoal. 
he  spoke  forcefully  oo  a  number  of  diverse 
issues  and  problems  couaumer  abusea,  p(d- 
lutlon  and  Judldal  refonn.  Repeatedly,  be 
urged  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  admit  mean- 
ingful omtrolfl  on  the  ownership  of  hand- 
guns. 

One  lawyer,  who  once  aerved  as  an  aaatst- 
ant  attorney  general  and  la  now  In  private 
practice,  said  McLeod  brou^t  "stabOlty  and 
ehsracter"  to  the  office.  More  important 
aald  his  former  asaorlate,  "be  carried  out 
the  tou^  derisions  that  bad  to  be  made 
with  even-handedneas  and  good  aplrtt" 

Dan  McLeod  bad  been  out  of  offloe  Uttle 
more  than  three  years 'when  be  died  at  the 
age  of  71.  Sadly,  he  was  denied  the  richly 
deserved  bleaslngs  of  a  long,  productive  re- 
tirement 


THE  NEED  FOR  ENERGY 
RESEARCH 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  today  commented  on  its 
editorial  page  regarding  the  need  for 
energy  research.  With  recent  reports 
from  the  Office  of  Technology 
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ment  thmt  our  reaerves  of  foMll  fuels 
are  lower  than  previously  estimated,  it 
should  be  evident  that  we  need  to  be 
pursuing  new  energy  sources.  We  need 
to  be  lo<Alng  ahead  to  the  long-range 
energy  needs  of  our  country,  rather 
than  simply  reacting  to  energy  crises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiD,  as  follows: 

Tbb  Nbsb  ram  EmaoT  Rbbiahcs 

Tlie  Offloe  of  Teehnclogy  Aaeasnent,  a 
eaoffrrailraiil  ransreh  Mcncy,  reporte  that 
the  United  States  has  aubrtantially  reduced 
its  MHiMtm  of  the  nation's  oD  and  natural 
gas  wervea.  The  primary  reason  Is  the  faU- 
ure  of  oftkhore  d^ioslts  to  live  up  to  earlier 
expectations. 

The  report  warned  that  as  economic  re- 
covery and  cheaper  prices  stimulate  energy 
consumption,  the  VS.  win  be  forced  to 
Import  mm«  and  more  of  Its  supplies,  possi- 
bly ss  much  as  T  millian  barrels  of  oQ  and  3 
trilUan  cuiilc  feet  of  natural  gas  a  day  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

Tlie  research  agency  recommended  that 
the  federal  government  develop  some  strate- 
gic plans  to  meet  future  energy  needs. 

The  advice  should  not  be  Ignored. 

Energy  experts  have  been  warning  for 
yean  that  the  Earth  has  finite  supplies  of 
oQ  and  gas  that  eventually  will  be  exhaust- 
ed. The  first  to  go  will  be  supplies  that  are 
more  easily  recoversble.  and  therefore 
cheaper. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  been  systematically  attempting  to  cut 
fedoal  funding  for  basic  energy  research. 
Including  a  number  of  programs  at  Argonne 
National  I^bonUay  in  suburban  Du  Page 
County.  This  is  a  short-siglited  policy  that 
wHl  grant  some  small  Immediate  relief  from 
the  f  edoal  budget  defidte  but  wHl  cost  the 
nation  dearly  in  the  future. 

This  country  needi  a  long-range  -mavy 
policy  that  will  prepare  it  for  the  inevitable 
conversion  from  ofl  and  natural  gas  to  other 
forms  of  fud.  An  integral  part  of  that  policy 
must  be  basic  research  on  such  things  ss  im- 
proved nuclear  reactors,  more  fuel-efficient 
wigtnrs  and  oonversian  of  the  nation's  sub- 
stantial coal  reserves  to  forms  compatible 
with  existing  machinery  and  heating  plants. 
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SAULT  8TE.  MARIE  YOUNG- 
STERS IN  AHAUS  TOURNA- 
MENT 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  19  years,  the  Lynn  Auto 
Parts  Pee  Wee  Hockey  Team  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  MI.  advanced  to  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Amateur  Hockey  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  [AHAUS] 
National  Pee  Wee  Class  AA  touma- 
moit.  I  would  like,  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  team  mem- 
bers, coaches,  and  families  on  an  out- 
standing season. 

The  11-  to  13-year-old8  earned  a 
tournament  spot  by  winning  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  Michigan  Class 
AA  Pee  Wee  Championships.  They  ad- 
vanced to  the  semifinals  held  in  West 
Haven.  CT.  by  defeating  the  Schenec- 
tady, New  York:  West  Haven,  CT;  and 
Anchorage.  AK.  teams  in  elimination 
rounds.  They  were  finally  defeated  by 


the  C^cago.  IL.  team  which  advanced 
to  thejchamplonshlp. 

The  lomn  team,  coached  by  Bob 
Brown,  John  Ferroni.  Tom  Crlmln. 
and  Chrde  Alaspa,  consists  of  15  eager, 
talentjid  young  men  from  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  area.  They  are:  goaltenders 
Terry  Metro  and  Jeff  BlashlU;  def en- 
semen,  Phil  Nertoll,  Ted  Askwlth, 
Chad  Crumley,  and  Dan  McLay;  for- 
wards^Ryan  Alaspa.  Derek  Crlmln. 
Scott  Weaver,  and  Jason  Welch:  also 
Randy  Stevens,  Jarrett  Woodgate. 
Duane  Gumoe,  Ernie  Bright,  and 
Lance  Brown. 

It  isi  always  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge exceUence  and  inspire  young 
peopla  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
agree  that  the  parents  of  these  young- 
sters Ittve  reason  to  be  proud. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  again  con- 
gratulating the  team  on  a  Job  well 
done,  and  wish  them  good  luck  next 
season 


OOI 


DEFENSE  BUDGET 

Mr.  toOLDWATER.  Bdr.  President, 
Congress  is  presently  engaged  in  a  pro- 
tracted debate  regarding  the  size  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  Just  how  much 
of  that  budget  should  be  allocated  to 
the  defense  of  this  country.  The 
Senate  has  already  determined  that 
the  defense  budget  should  represent 
zero  growth  over  that  of  last  year  with 
simply  an  allowance  for  the  rate  of  in- 
flatiom  The  House  version,  I  am  cer- 
tain, wbl  likely  end  up  even  lower  than 
the  Senate  version  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  Federal  deficits  under  controL 

Mr.  President,  these  reductions  In 
defense  spending,  far  too  great  In  my 
view  will  no  doubt  cause  a  serious  set- 
back in  the  President's  efforts  to  re- 
build this  Nation's  defenses  after  years 
of  reduced  spending. 

What  concerns  me  most  is  that  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  I 
might  remind  you  those  deficits  are 
not  the  result  of  excessive  defense 
spendlhg,  the  Congress  seems  deter- 
mined, to  use  the  defense  budget  to 
shoulder  the  greatest  share  of  the 
burdeil  in  reducing  the  deficit 

Many  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  have 
lost  sliht  of  the  fact  that  the  defense 
budget  Is  the  result  of  a  complex  as- 
sessment by  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty as  t»  the  threet  we  face  as  a  nation 
and  t|tat  threat  in  real  terms  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  over  the 
last  selveral  years.  To  reduce  defense 
spending  to  the  degree  that  we  have, 
given  the  threat,  seems  to  me  imwlse 
at  best  and  perhaps  unsafe  In  the  long 
run.     • 

Mr.  t^esident,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  appeared  In  the 
April/lfay  Issue  of  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Tfagazlne  which  contains  an  ex- 
ceUent  explanation  regarding  the 
recent  Soviet  buildup  which  is  the  real 
driver  behind  the  rationale  for  the  de- 
fense budget. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  pririt  in  the  Rbcord  the  edited 
version  of  Mr.  Richard  C.  Gross'  arti- 
cle. 

There  befcig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO,  as  follows: 

SoviXT  MnjTAaT  SRmnro:  How  MncB 
How  Past? 

(By  Richard  C.  Oroas) 


The  driv 
budget,  wl: 
of  the  I 
how  well  oUe 
lars  spent  i 


force  behind  the  US  defense 
Is  at  a  record  level,  la  the  size 
Union's  military  machine  and 
it  Is  kept.  The  biUions  of  dol- 
lually  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
research  andldevelopment  for  new  weapons 
to  stay  a  ste*  ahead  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
billions  more^paid  out  for  the  production  of 
nudear-capaUe  missiles,  aircraft  and  sub- 
marines result  from  the  US  measure  of  the 
Soviet  threat  to  America  and  its  allies.  It 
has  htmn  tha  way  since  the  Russians  got 
ttie  bomb  and  it  Is  likely  to  remain  a  way  of 
life  for  the  US  defense  establishment. 

"Unfortunately,  there  Is  scant  evidence 
that  the  diverse  threats  to  world  peace  and 
US  Intereste  abroad  will  subside."  Defense 
Secretary  Can>ar  W.  Webiberger  said  In  his 
annual  repoilt  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  "Because  of  Its  imrelenting  military 
Investment  (Bupled  with  an  opportunistic 
foreign  policy,  the  Soviet  Union  wlU  remain 
the  most  serious  threat  fadng  US  allied  and 
mutual  interests.  Moscow's  current  and  past 
behavior  justify  no  optimistic  assumptions 
alMut  Its  future  Intentions. 

"In  sum.  oi«-  future  defense  efforts  should 
be  much  like  those  of  the  past  four  years. 
And  if.  as  we  expect,  those  efforts  continue 
to  protect  our  nation,  our  allies  and  our  in- 
terests, we  wUl  have  carried  out  our  primary 
security  responsibility  successfully." 

The  Reagan  Pentagon  estimates  it  will 
need  nearly  S2  trillion  between  next  year 
and  fiscal  1990  to  maintain  deterrence 
against  a  Soviet  attack,  although  Weinberg- 
er repeatedly  tias  insisted  that  the  United 
Stetes  Is  not  interested  in  trying  to  mateh 
the  Kremlin  I  tank  for  tank,  gun  for  gim. 
Congress  un^oulitedly  will  pare  the  wish 
list,  but  if  four  yean  of  history  serve  as  a 
guide,  the  reduction  will  not  be  by  much. 

To  measure  the  Soviet  military  output. 
The  Central  intelligence  Agency  (CIA)  and 
the  Pentagorrs  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA)  devote  countless  hours  to  aiuJyzing 
date  gathered  by  a  variety  of  sources.  They 
do  not  agree  on  the  extent  of  the  Soviet 
buildup,  but  the  discrepancy  Is  not  likely  to 
figure  into  tne  heated  congressional  debate 
on  how  muchi  money  to  approve  for  US  mili- 
tary spending  this  year. 

Both  intelligence  agencies  have  concluded 
that  the  growth  in  Soviet  spending  for  the 
military  between  1976  and  1982  sUyed  at 
zero.  But  botti  said  Soviet  procurement  of 
weapons  spurted  during  1983  over  1982.  dis- 
agreetaig  on  ttie  amount.  The  DIA  said  the 
growth  rate  was  between  5  and  8  percent  as 
calculated  injus  dollars,  while  the  "more 
cautious"  Cl4  estimate  put  it  between  2  and 
3  percent. 

Discrepancies  exist  when  the  calculations 
are  figured  in  rubles,  too.  The  CIA  thinks 
that  overall  Soviet  spending,  not  only  pro- 
curement, has  risen  2  percent  a  year  and 
"won't  change  much  in  1983."  The  DIA  fig- 
ures overall  9>endlng  grew  S  percent  annu- 
ally during  the  same  period. 
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AHALTSB  BKXniB  rUBUC 

AlUKWgta  both  intelUgence  agencies  con- 
duct tlieir  analyses  in  secret,  the  issue  ex- 
ploded into  ttie  public  «v»w«w  when  the 
CIA's  deputy  director  for  taitelllgence, 
Robert  Gates,  who  also  chairs  the  inter- 
agency National  Intelligerx«  Council, 
seemed  to  contradict  Weinlierger  during  tes- 
timony In  November  to  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  Congress. 
Gates  said  Soviet  wending  for  procurement 
had  l>een  stagnant  since  1976.  a  statement 
which  did  not  go  over  well  at  a  time  when 
the  Pa>tac<m  chief  was  In  the  midst  of  a 
sales  rampalgn  to  get  his  budget  approved 
by  Congress.  A  perpetual  critic  of  the  Penta- 
gon, released  Gates'  testimony  with  an  ac- 
companying statement.  "It  Is  ttrae  for 
WoshingUm  to  take  official  noUoe  that 
Soviet  military  procurement  has  been  stag- 
nant for  the  past  seven  years  sod  to  stop 
acting  like  nothing  has  dianged."  be  said. 

But  Gates  and  other  taateUigenee  officials 
were  quick  to  respond  that  despite  an  over- 
all decline  In  Soviet  outlays  for  ite  mUttary 
machine  stnoe  1976.  the  Kremlin  was  al- 
ready at  a  high  level  of  spoMttaig  tbat  ex- 
ceeded the  cost  of  US  defense  aettvttles  "by 
a  large  margin." 

"The  dollar  cost  of  Soviet  defense  activi- 
Ues  In  1981— In  the  middle  of  this  period  of 
decline— was  srane  48  percent  greater  than 
for  the  US:  procurement  oosto  alone  were 
some  45  percent  larger,"  said  a  CIA  analysis 
endorsed  by  the  Pentagon.  "WhUe  this 
margin  has  ruurowed  with  the  growth  in  US 
defense  spending,  the  Sovlete  still  outspend 
the  US  overall  and  In  important  specific  cat- 
egories by  substantial  margins." 

One  Pentagon  official.  dlsmlMed  the  CIA- 
DIA  discrepancies  ai>d  said  the  only  "real 
measure"  of  Soviet  military  output  over  the 
United  States  was  in  the  numbers  of  weapns 
tbat  were  produced. 

Between  1977  and  1983,  according  to  the 
CIA,  Soviet  forces  received  1.100  Interconti- 
nental halllstic  mlMlleB.  700  suboiarine- 
launched  missQes.  300  Ixxnbas,  S.000  fight- 
ers, 15,000  tanks  and  "substantial  numbers" 
of  surface  worships,  nuclear-powered  mls- 
sile^arrying  submarines  and  attack  subs. 
During  the  same  period.  US  forces  added  to 
their  arsenal  135  ICBMs.  390  «t.iim«  no 
bombers.  3.000  fighters.  5.000  tanks  and  106 
major  wonOiips. 

In  addition,  the  CIA  said.  "Soviet  efforte 
to  deveUv  advanced  weapon  systems  ocDtin- 
ue  in  the  1980b  at  least  at  the  rapid  pace  of 
the  previous  two  decades.  Ainong  these 
weapcms  are  fighto^  and  airborne  control 
aircraft,  ballistic  and  cruise  missiles,  space 
systems  snd  submarines.  The  new  systems 
cover  the  full  range  of  technologically  ad- 
vanced weaponry  the  Sovlete  will  need  to 
modernize  all  their  forces." 

sraasmo  dowh.  but  .  .  . 

Intelligence  officials  now  estimate  that 
Soviet  military  spending  will  reach  as  high 
as  17  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
compared  to  about  7  peromt  for  the  United 
States.  The  previous  range  of  13-14  percent 
remained  stable  since  1965  because  the 
growth  of  defense  speiMUng  was  about  equal 
to  overall  economic  growth.  Gates  testified. 
Defense  spending  growth  slowed  after  1975 
because  economic  growth  also  declined. 

"Despite  the  scale  of  the  ongoing  Soviet 
defense  programs,  the  growth  of  spending 
did  slow,"  Gates  said.  "The  behavior  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  military  services  provides 
insighte  Into  the  competition  among  con- 
flicting intereste  in  a  period  of  slower 
growth  in  defense.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  service  spending  trends  is  that  all 


servioes  sbsred  in  the  reduced  growth  tai 
spenrthig  Before  1976,  total  outlays  of  the 
servioes  Incraosed  by  3  to  5  percent  annnal- 
ly.  Starting  In  1977,  however,  the  rate  of 
growth  of  total  spenifting  In  all  the  senlueB 


"Some  sei-rlaes  were  hit  harder  than 
otIierB:  for  example,  total  outlays  for  the 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  and  Ab-  Defense  de- 
clined in  abscdute  tenns  after  1977. 

"TVends  in  spwMlliig  on  the  various  re- 
source categories  before  and  after  1976  dem- 
onstrate tbat  the  main  source  of  slower 
growth  in  defense  T«~""f  was  a  stagna- 
tion in  spending  for  military  procurement 
after  1976.  Tear-by-year  wWmares  of  the 
levd  of  total  defense  spending  and  outlays 
for  procurement  stnee  1965  confirm  this 


Interestingly.  Gates  said  "the  stagnation 
in  the  level  of  procurement"  between  1977 
and  1983  probably  was  a  conscious  decision 
on  the  port  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  Soviet 
leaden  choee  neither  to  keep  oldor  weapons 
in  production  irtiHe  sorting  out  the  kinks  In 
new  systems  nor  to  produce  new  weapons  at 
"catch-up  rates"  once  the  problems  with 
them  were  ironed  out. 

"In  deciding  to  bold  procurement  growth 
down,  the  Soviet  leadership  in  the  mid- 
1970b  may  have  viewed  the  external  threat 
as  manageable  and  the  existing  high  level  of 
procurement  asaxMigh.  possiUy  recogniz- 
ing that  the  USSR  was  entering  a  period  of 
generally  slower  economic  growth  and 
counting  m  a  continuation  of  the  decline  in 
US  military  spending." 

Weinberger's  chief  qx^esman.  Michael  I. 
Bureb.  said  the  secretary  recognises  that 
the  rote  of  growth  in  Soviet  q>ending  has 
decreased,  although  he  has  not  mode  that 
point  in  arguing  before  Congress  for  a  13 
percent  before-inflation  increase  in  bis 
budget  But.  Burcb  said,  "what  you  have  to 
look  at  Is  total  production  and  what  they 
(the  Sovlete)  can  put  in  the  field." 
Bunsafo  un>  ADVAimuiB 

In  that  regard.  Weinberger  has  more  than 
once  palnt,ed  a  grim  portrait  of  Sovtet  mili- 
tary capabilities  even  when  measured 
sgabist  the  output  of  the  NATO  allies.  The 
extent  of  the  Soviet  Iniildup  from  the  mld- 
1970'B,  which  Wetntterger  often  has  tagged 
the  "yean  of  neglect"  of  the  US  aimed 
forces,  has  been  sufficient  to  surpass  the 
Western  powen  in  both  conventional  and 
nuclear  arms. 

"By  1981,"  the  Pentsgon  chief  and  in  his 
aimual  report,  "the  Sovlete  had  achieved  an 
advantage  in  neoriy  every  measure  of  strate- 
gic arms  capability.  While  ronttnning  to  tflt 
the  conventional  and  nuclear  balance  in 
Eurcvte  further  in  their  favor,  the  Sovlete 
were  also  increasing  and  nuKkanlring  tb^ 
already  considerable  sir  and  ground  foroes 
In  nortbesst  Asia.  The  Sovlete  were  also  ex- 
panding the  geographic  reach  of  their 
forces,  moving  steadily  closer  to  a^Ueving  a 
global  power  prajeetian  eapobiltty. 

"Soviet  efforte  to  achieve  military  superi- 
ority have  been  particularly  pranounoed  In 
the  area  of  strategic  nuclear  forces.  During 
the  1970s,  the  Sovlete  undertook  a  mositve 
expansion  of  their  strategic  foroes  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  Through  molor  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  improvemente  in  of- 
fensive as  well  as  defensive  systems,  they 
have  significantly  altered  the  strategle  bal- 
ance." 

Intelligence  analyste  predicted  more  of 
the  same  for  near  future  and  said  both  the 
CIA  and  DIA  "feel  inereasingly  confident" 
that  there  was  an  Increase  in  Soviet  defense 
spending  during  1984.  But,  they  said,  esti- 


mates are  unoertabu  because  weapons  win 
notsppear  tai  the  fanes  unta  a  year  or  two 
from  now. 

"We  see  this  great  bow  wave  of  devdop- 
ment  of  systems,"  one  analyst  said.  "Tlie 
question  Is  when  win  the  prototypes  be  com- 
pleted and  new  weapons  go  into  produc- 
tion." 

Among  the  new  systems  are  two  ICSMfe 
(the  S8-X-34  and  88-X-»>  in  the  late  stages 
of  testing,  two  interoepton  (tlie  Fulcrum 
and  the  Planker)  that  are  "around  the  fao- 
toriea,"  tbe  Typhoon  and  Delte  IV  mlssae- 
equlpped  sobmoitnes,  a  65,000-ton  aircraft 
eoiTler  under  ooAstructlan.  tbe  Candor  air- 
craft described  as  "tbe  Mggest  traosport  in 
the  world."  a  modified  T-80  tank,  and  olr, 
sea  and  ground-lannrhed  cruise  ""«—"*■ 

Further,  the  analyste  said  the  Sovlete  are 
working  on  their  own  versian  of  aStrategk: 
Defense  Initiative  that  taidudes  deployable 
laser  equipment  which  would  be  ground- 
tiosed.  They  gave  no  further  details. 

In  the  view  of  the  soalysts.  the  Sovlete 
are  able  to  outperform  the  West  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  weapons  be- 
cause much  of  their  resources  are  devoted 
to  the  military  instead  of  the  manufacture 
of  consumer  goods,  on  which  Western  soci- 
eties thrive. 

For  example,  more  than  25  percent  of  aU 
machinery  productlan  is  allocated  to  mili- 
tary procurement  althou^  procurement 
represente  no  more  than  7  percent  of  ONP, 
Gates  testified. 

"In  the  process,  resources  sre  denied  to 
the  dvOisn  sector  that  otherwise  could  be 
used  to  promote  eonnoniir  growth  through 
Investment  to  bolster  mnmnrnmr  morale  by 
increasing  the  supidy  of  «*»«»■"—'•  durables. 
In  addition,  as  much  as  a  fifth  of  aU  metal- 
lurgy production,  a  Iwy  Input  for  construe- 
tion  and  machinery  productlan,  may  be 
needed  to  support  procurement. 

"Other  industries  that  contributed,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  significant  shsres  of  their 
output  In  1983  to  suppot  military  procure- 
ment include  rhetwirmla.  electric  power, 
fuels,  tranaportatian  and  communlcatlonB 
and  forest  producte" 

In  a  separate  statement.  Gates  appeared 
to  sum  up  the  CIA-DIA  findings  with  regard 
to  the  Soviet  mOitary  buildup: 

"The  best  measure  of  Soviet  miUtary  co- 
pabilltieB  f or  use  l>y  US  dedsion-maken  k 
what  the  Sovlete  octuslly  have  boo^t,  are 
deploying  and  are  developing— ratho'  than 
an  artificial  reconstruction  of  what  It  cost 
them." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUDY  EISENHOWER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  Friday  June  7,  Is  a  day  of  par- 
ticular Importance  to  me  and  I  would 
not  go  home  this  evening  f  eeUng  I  had 
paid  full  attention  to  my  conscience  if 
I  did  not  oboerve  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  today,  a  young  giri 
whose  birthplace  was  Im,  Plata.  MD. 
came  to  my  office  to  work.  Her  name 
was  Judith  so  we  immediately  called 
her  Judy.  The  story  Is  that  she  Is  still 
with  me  after  30  years,  most  of  which 
she  has  been  my  administrative  assist- 
ant. 

I  am  not  one  who  look  into  longevity 
records,  but  I  don't  believe  there  are 
many  AA's  on  the  Hill  who  have 
served  their  Senator  as  long  as  she 
has.  I  know  that  although  the  quality 
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of  our  AA's  la  excellent  or  even  better, 
the  quality  of  Judy  Is  even  •  little 
•bovethat. 

She  has  more  or  len  spoiled  me, 
taking  care  of  not  only  all  of  my  office 
requirements— the  keeping  of  books, 
the  keeping  of  records,  the  providing 
and  maintenance  of  staff,  both  here 
and  In  my  Ariauia  offices— but  she  has 
pof  oimed  these  duties  in  a  pleasant, 
agreeable  manner  that  has  made  her 
an  invaluable  monber  of  my  staff.  I 
would  not  want  this  day  to  go  by  with- 
out recognising,  in  the  ComaossioaAi. 
RaooBO,  the  fact  that  this  young  girl, 
now  married,  and  known  as  Judy  Ei- 
aenhower,  a  mother,  and  a  resident  of 
Ariiona  has  served,  not  Just  me  so 
long  and  so  tetthfully.  but  served  her 
Senate  and  her  country.  I  would  be 
honest  with  the  reader.  I  dont  know 
how  the  devil  she  ever  put  up  with  me. 
but  I  thank  the  Lord  she  did. 


June  7,  1985 


PRESmENTTAL  PRIMARIES 

ICr.  INOUYE.  ICr.  President.  I  know 
that  many  of  us  are  of  the  belief  that 
the  existing  system  of  Presidential  pri- 
maries effectively  serves  neither  the 
raiHtldatea  nor  the  people  of  our 
Natiim.  Recently,  during  a  Conference 
CO  Presidential  Primaries  held  at  the 
Gerald  R.  Ford  Ubrary  In  Ann  Arbor, 
MI,  f onner  Democratic  Party  Chair- 
man Charles  T.  Manatt  shared  his 
views  on  how  this  system  might  be  im- 
proved. In  essmce.  Mr.  Manatt  argues 
that  bipartisan  congressional  action, 
rather  than  further  Mr«»"«««"g  of  party 
rules  or  systems,  will  be  required  to  de- 
velop a  fair  and  ratioaal  system. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by,  and  in 
general  accord  with,  his  observations. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  the  test  of  Mr.  Manatt's  q)eech 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBS.  as  follows: 

SPBCH  op  CMlJi  T.  ICUiAXT 

I  am  honored  to  be  here— tint,  becauae 
the  lobject  to  important— aeooDd.  becauae 
the  flonmany  ia  dtatlncalabed— and  moat  of 
aU.  beeanae  I  have  a  «wdal  reapect  for 
Pnaident  Ocrakl  Pord— and  I  ahare  the 
aMdInc  affeeUon  of  the  Amerkan  people 
for  blm  and  for  the  sreat  aervlce  he  per- 
fonned  for  our  eountry. 

More  than  a  decade  baa  pawed  ataioe  the 
aolemn  and  difficult  day  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  and  promiaed  to  reatore  the 
tniat  and  confidence  of  thia  natlan.  He  \vfit 
hla  rwth  and  he  kmt  hia  promlae.  There 
were  Demociata,  iwrfiMWitg  me.  who  dia- 
agreed  with  aome  of  hia  poUcea  and.  aa 
Preatdent  py>rd  knowa.  we  aaid  ao  clearly  and 
vlsorouaiy.  But  we  can  all  agree  on  aome- 
thins  elae.  much  mme  Important,  which 
cannot  be  aald  ao  deaily  and  unequlvcically 
of  every  Prealdencr  Gerald  Ford  left  our 
land  better  than  lie  found  It.  Hla  decency 
truly  did  make  ua  proud  to  be  AmoriraM; 
bla  tenure  truly  did  make  It  poarible  to 
move  beyond  acme  of  the  daikest  timea  of 
our  nattcoal  life.  And  for  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, you  have  the  srmtitude  of  your  fellow 


dtlKna-iand  you  will  always  have  a  high 
place  In  our  hiatory. 

Gerald  Ford's  aervloe  did  not  end  with  hla 
It  conttnuea  today,  at  this  U- 
thia  conference  and  with  others 
re  are  here  not  only  to  reflect  on 
but  to  aet  a  dtreetlon  for  the 
one  of  the  moat  vital  queattona  of 
~  ayatem— the  way  In  which  we 
Preaidenta. 

for  prearrihtng  the  time  of  the 
deetkm.  and  the  function  of  the  electoral 
oollete.  the  Oonatitution  Is  renuulcably 
allent  on  thia  queatlon.  There  ia  not  a  slncle 
word  abaut  political  partlea  or  nomlnattns 
methortal  and  there  waa  no  provlaion  even 
for  the  feparate  election  of  the  Preaident 
and  thel moe-Preaident,  until  Aaron  Buir 
neaiiy  tacked  Thomaa  Jefferaon  out  of  hla 
Tlct<»y  at  1800. 

The  framers  had  George  Waahington  oon- 
adoualy  In  mind  as  their  first  President— 
and  theylaeem  almoat  unoonadoualy  to  have 
treated  llim  aa  the  model  for  aU  future  eleo- 
who  could  emerge  as  a  oon- 
toice.  on  the  basia  of  post  service 
and  not  ^artlaan  appeala. 

Bventa !  swiftly  ccmfounded  any  such  ex- 
pectatioit  Madison  and  HamOton.  who  had 
decried  fKtlons  In  The  FedenlUt  Papen. 
soon  JoiiM  others  In  founding  oppoaing  po- 
litical partlea.  Each  sought  the  Prealdency 
in  ditfeitnt  yean;  one  of  them  succeeded 
and  the  dther  f  aOed. 

Since  (lien,  for  nearly  two  centurlea.  we 
have  iiWented.  amended,  blamed  and 
praiaed  ibe  means  of  pkAihg  Prealdentlal 
nomlneea  We  have  moved  from  ift«g 
Caucua  tk  what  we  regard  as  an  open  proc- 
eas,  wh^  voters  are  supposed  to  have  a 
direct  an^  decisive  say.  The  presmt  pwlod 
of  change  began,  in  a  sense,  in  1»M,  when 
Ftanklin  I  Roosevelt  in  effect  commanded 
the  Dembcratic  Convention  to  r^>eal  the 
two-thlna  rule  which  had  nearly  denied 
him  the  bomlnation  four  years  before.  The 
immediate  effect  waa  to  deprive  the  South- 
em  states  of  their  traditional  veto  power. 
Tlie  lanaer-range  reault  was  to  foster  the 
idea  tbM  Convention  rulea— once  thought 
to  be  a  4acroaanct  part  of  an  Implicit  yet 
deHcateljl  balanced  compact,  or  an  inviolate 
matto-  of  state'a  rlghta-could  be  reformu- 
lated or  'reformed"  at  will,  at  the  national 
leveL 

But  after  the  1036  Convention,  nothing 
else  of  apvat  cooaeauence  changed  In  the 
rulea  for  tnore  than  three  decadea.  I  suspect 
the  reaa^  was  tbe  tendency  of  the  partlea 
to  nomiatte  the  moat  popular  candldatea. 
When,  ataiably.  they  faUed  to  do  ao— for 
example,  ibi  the  Stevenaoo-Kef auver  eonteat 
of  1963,  the  contestanta  represented  no  fun- 
damental! cleavage  of  iaraea  or  ideology 
within  thto  party— and  the  supporters  of  the 
loser  aooA  rallied  to  ttie  winner.  That  aame 
year,  p^iapa  auob  a  cleavage  did  exist 
among  Rnmblieaoa,  but  who  could  persua- 
sively oodtend  that  Dwigbt  Eiaenhower  was 
not  the  clioice  of  tlie  people  and  therefore, 
he  waa  and  had  to  be  the  nominee  of  a 
rigged  or  unfair  convention? 

Tet  ttere  were  also  preaaures,  related 
more  to  t  ae  emerging  dvfl  righta  movement 
than  to  £  le  identity  of  any  particular  ncnai- 
nee,  whli  tx  were  building  beneath  the  sur- 
face—an^  which  would  augment  the  coming 
wave  of  !  reform.  Democratic  conventions 
hotly  deiated  whether  to  require  "loyalty 
oaths"-Hiedsea  In  advance  to  support  the 
national  Itieket— as  a  condition  of  aeaUng 
delegataa;  In  1964,  the  Mlaslsslppi  Freedom 
Donocraile  Party  challenged  the  regular 
MlsBlssipfl   delegation— and   the   reaultlng 


compromise  ifettlement,  negotiated  by  tbe 
young  Attorney  Goieral  of  Minnesota. 
Walter  Moufcle,  put  the  national  party 
aquarely  Into  tbe  bualneaa  of  regulating  del- 
egate aeleetiod  in  the  State  of  MiaalaalppL 

The  precedenU  and  preasures  were 
there— and  tUe  1968  Convention  provided 
the  apark  that  aet  off  a  cbatai  reaction  of 
nttam  wliicht  tiaa  not  yet  spent  Itself.  In 


1968,  there 
wrong— and 
that  the 
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an  imprearton.  right  or 
la  not  tlie  place  to  decide, 
nominee,  Hubert  Hum- 
not  entered  a  single  prl- 
pcvular  choice.  And  the 
it  to  soeae  faring  examples 
■a  Georgia  ddega- 
.  by  the  Govemw, 
with  no  den|oeratlc  participation  or  re- 
course; a  Teima  delegation  with  the  unit 
rule,  forcing  the  opponenta  of  the  Vietnam 
War  withbi  th^  delegatkm  to  cast  a  vote  In 
favor  of  It;  other  delegattona,  adected  hur  In 
advance  of  th*^  convention,  long  before  the 
campalgna  of  Bobot  Kennedy  and  Bugene 
McCarthy,  and  even  longer  before  the  with- 
drawal of  I^yndon  Johnaon. 

Added  to  thk  waa  the  riaing  call  for  the 
empowerment  of  new  foroea— with  blaeka 
now  Joined  \a  i««p>tii>«  tbe  young,  and 
women,  irtio  alere  atarting  to  expreaa  a  new 
and  powerful  I  conadouaneaa  of  their  own 
identity.  To  canciltate  theae  fOToea,  and  aa 
part  of  the  effort  to  reacue  hla  tr»wu%utf,rT 
from  the  chaoe  of  the  Chicago  Convention. 
Hubert  Humi^irey  agreed  to  tttaWlsh  a 
commlaslon  to  Rewrite  Uie  rulea  for  1972  and 
beyond. 

Thia  hiatory  polnta  to  an  Important  in- 
sight* the  ref  otma  were  not  an  aeddent,  but 
a  result  of  Irrfpieaalble  events  and  broader 
trends.  It  alao  lauggeata  that  while  tbe  rulea 
can  be-and  bive  been— amended  repeated- 
ly, tbe  refonaa.  In  their  fundamental  as- 
pects, cannot  be  rolled  back.  The  Republi- 
can Party,  which  waa  not  ttie  crudble  of 
theae  ehangeaj  has  adopted  many  of  them. 
One  reason  is  Qiat  state  laws  which  apply  to 
adopted  to  accommodate 
reforms.  But  the  other 
and  powerful.  Is  that 
reflected  real  changes  In 
y— changes  which  dther 
only  at  its  periL  At  the 
ivention,  Republleans  de- 
nounced quotas— and  then  celebrated  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  their  ddegatea  were 


both  partlea 
the  new 


the  rulea 
American 
Party  could 
1084  Dallas 


There  are  twfo  presently  f aahkmable  reac- 
tlona  of  this  period  of  ref  orm— both  of 
whteta  I  reject 

I  do  not  aodept  the  notlcm  that  tbe  old 
system  produced  better  nominees  and  that 
someliow  It  did  so  precisely  because  of  lU 
rules.  Any  suca  argument  depends  on  selec- 
tive history— liid  on  the  assumption  that 
the  nominating  process  can  be  made  into  a 
special  preaervte,  aealed  off  from  the  mood 
and  movementa  of  the  tImea.  The  old 
system  producad  Harding  and  Nixon  as  weU 
aa  Waenhow^  and  Kennedy.  And  the 
Democrata  had  fewer  ctiancea  to  make  mis- 
takes In  those  jyean,  not  becauae  the  rules 
protected  us.  but  because  the  unprecedent- 
ed four  termsi  of  Franklin  Roosevdt  pre- 
vented us  for  i  long  time  from  nominating 
someone  else.  On  the  other  hand,  who  Imag- 
ines that  the  ^Id  rules  could  have  survived 
the  tranaformatitm  of  modem  communica- 
tions and  oon4clousneos?  Aft^  Watergate, 
oould  the  Repabllrans  or  the  Democrats— 
really  have  chosen  their  nominee  in  a 
smoke-filled  robm?  And  If  the  choice  In  1984 
had  been  left  i  o  party  leaders  and  not  pri- 
It  have  been  any  different— 


marles,  would 
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given  tliat  so  many  of  those  leaders  had  al- 
ready decided  to  endorse  Walter  Moodale 
by  the  end  of  1963? 

Just  aa  I  reject  the  notkm  that  tbe  old 
waa  better,  ao  I  alao  reject  the  fashionable 
argument  tliat  wliat  we  have  now  to  good 
enough— and  that  It  cannot  or  should  not  be 
improved.  On  our  side,  revisions  In  the  rulea 
will  not  cure  all  that  aito  tbe  Democratic 
Party— or.  on  the  other  aide,  alter  the  un- 
derlying factors  which  could  underaiine  the 
present  Republican  sucoeaa.  But  revisions 
can  make  the  system  more  rational,  leaa  be- 
holden to  aeparate  groupa  and  more  reflec- 
tive of  the  national  wHL 

Thto  to  not  only  an  appnvriate  time  to 
act;  it  alao  presenta  nearly  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  cliange.  For  tlie  first  time  tai  38 
years,  in  1988  ndther  party  wHl  have  an  In- 
cumbent President  eligible  for  re-eleetian. 
Together  both  parties  can  shape  and  seek 
changes  on  the  basto  of  merit  and  not  the 
calculus  of  individual  taiterest  Tliey  can 
move  in  Congress,  In  ways  which  I  will  out- 
line, to  mandate  atepa  toward  goato  wliich 
virtually  everyone  prof  eaaea,  but  no  one  ao 
far  — "■"«  aide  to  achieve. 

Tbe  critical  eauae  of  that  atiortfaU  to  that 
we  have  oonaldered  the  question  iargdy  in 
the  context  of  party  commlaakna,  vAiicb 
themadvea  have  largely  been  *»"*'«**^  by 
the  repreaentativea  and  adherenta  of  pro- 
spective candidates.  OoDgress  offers  a  differ- 
ent forum  wtilch  can  focus  on  broader  pur- 
poaea— and  which  can  Invoke  effective 
powers  of  enforcement 

First  Congreaslonal  action  to  not  only  the 
beat  way  to  deal  with  the  length  of  tbe  proc- 
ess, it  may  be  the  only  way.  Federal  legUa- 
tlon  can  deny  maifhing  fmida  to  candldatea 
who  violate  federal  guidelinea. 

Thoae  guidelinea  abould  aet  pilmarlea  on 
four  datea  the  first  or  second  Tueadaya  In 
March.  April,  May,  and  June.  Caucuaea 
could  be  held  anytime  In  tbe  weA  following 
the  mimazlea.  To  avoid  tbe  diatortlon  of 
having  all  the  atatea  in  a  ain^  region  vote 
on  the  same  day,  without  the  *»'«"^"g 
impact  of  a  more  repreaentatlve  diversity, 
Congreas  abould  oonaldw  the  concept  of 
time  aone  primarlea.  And  whidi  time  aone 
went  first  and  wtiicb  f (diowed  In  any  gtvm 
year  abould  be  detennlned  by  lottery.  For 
the  1988  campaign,  the  lottery  ahould  be 
held  tai  December  1986. 

Any  caiMMdate  wbo  partidpated  in  a  non- 
approved  delegate  adection  prooeas,  hdd 
outalde  thto  system,  would  lose  federal 
matching  funda. 

Aa  a  former  National  Chairman.  I  saw 
what  happened  when  we  tried,  aa  our  own, 
to  ahortoi  tbe  proceaa  for  1984.  We  made 
aome  progreaa  -Iowa  came  five  weeks  later 
than  in  1980.  and  New  Hampahire  a  wedi 
later;  but  it  proved  virtually  imimadlile  to 
do  more— espedally  to  eliminate  the  v>ecial 
status  of  the  two  atatea.  Ttiere  to  always  at 
least  one  candidate  wlio  wiU  parade  as  thdr 
def mder— and  tbe  others  cant  afford  to  lie 
seen  as  the  ones  who  tried  to  deny  Iowa  or 
New  Hampshire  thdr  rightful  priority.  So 
thoae  states  can  pick  their  datea.  regardleas 
of  party  rules— and  assume  that  by  tbe  time 
the  Convention  comes,  the  winning  candi- 
date wont  let  it  refuse  to  seat  their  dele- 
gates. And  imagine  the  plight  of  the  candi- 
dates who  had  to  '^»™p*'g"  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Primary  after  trying  to  abolish 
it  The  Issue  wouldnt  be  the  economy,  or 
Central  America,  new  ideas  or  old  values— 
but  why  did  they  try  to  deprive  the  state  of 
its  place  in  the  news— and  its  lion's  share  of 
camimtgn  revenues. 

Thto  to  no  way  to  pick  a  Preddent.  In 
1084,  candidates  had  to  pay,  according  to 


price  list  to  put  up  liannen  or  posten  at  a 
New  Hampshire  psrty  event  They  even  bad 
to  pay  a  price  to  speak.  Perhaps  there's  a 
rough  Juatloe  In  that  at  leaat  when  it  oomea 
to  aome  political  speaken  we've  aU  heard; 
but  practices  like  thto  degrade  not  only  the 
candldatea,  but  the  proceaa.  Tbey  dont  ad- 
vance tlie  cauae  of  pldclns  a  nominee;  tbey 
exploit  It 

New  Hampahire  makea  no  more  aenae  aa 
the  firat  pitaiary  for  adectlng  a  Democratic 
nnmlnwi  than  Maaaailiiiailli  would  as  tbe 
flrat  primary  for  tbe  RepubUeans.  And  al- 
though I  waa  raiaed  in  Iowa,  and  m  certain- 
ly hear  about  thto  when  I  go  back.  Iowa  too 
baa  no  apedal  claim  and  it  deaervea  no 
automatic  priority. 

Tbe  ayatem  I  auggeat  alao  baa  tbe  advan- 
tage of  Inviting  a  more  coherent  and  leaa  de- 
bilitating dialogue.  In  1983  and  1964.  we  aaw 
an  Inrwaslng  proliferation  of  Joint  appear- 
anoea,  debatea.  and  speech  oonteata— often 
used  by  state  parties  as  fund-ralatng  vehl- 
dea.  Too  readily,  theae  eventa  tempt  candl- 
datea. eaperlally  thoae  who  are  behind,  to 
launch  tbe  kind  of  attacks  which  can  almost 
fatally  weaken  a  Ukdy  nominee  for  the 
ooBning  campaign.  What  we  need  to  a  greater 
certainty  of  debatea  in  the  general  eleo- 
tkm— and  greater  control  over  the  number 
and  intenalty  of  tbe  exeliangea  during  the 
primary  period.  Pertiapa  aa  part  of  the 
reform  I've  propoaed,  the  national  partlea 
should  each  qxmsor  four  debates  In  1968— 
on  the  four  Saturdays  or  Sundays  before 
the  dealgnated  primary  datea. 

But  any  plan  to  ahorten  the  length  of  the 
proceaa  will  be  only  half  aucceaaf  ul  If  It  faito 
to  deal  with  the  atraw  polto  wliidi  foster  an 
eariy  atart  and  a  rdentleaaly  paced  cam- 
paign. Here,  again,  I  lieUeve  that  the  match- 
ing funda  ayatem  provides  a  mechanlam  for 
reform.  Tlie  law  ahould  be  amended  ao  that 
any  oontributlona  raiaed  before  October  lat 
In  the  year  preceding  the  primarlea  want  be 
eligible  for  a  federal  matdi.  Candldatea 
oould  raise  enough  to  sustain  a  pre-prlmary 
operation;  but  they  would  be  imiiir»iy  to 
raise  more  and  more  in  iinmatchaMy  money 
to  compete  in  imaanctitmed  atraw  polls. 

To  me,  October  1st  certainly  to  a  reasona- 
ble date  to  start  the  match.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  John  Kennedy  was  counted  as 
an  early  entry  because  he  announced  hto 
candidacy  on  January  3rd,  1960.  And  the 
crucial  organlxlng  meeting  of  *»<■  campaign 
waa  held  In  October  of  1959.  Pohapa  we 
cant  reatore  that  aenae  of  proportion  to  the 
proceaa;  Init  at  leaat  we  can  moderate  a  altu- 
atkm  In  which  we  are  perQoualy  dcae  to  the 
moment  In  Adlai  Steventon'a  words,  when 
the  nominee  wlU  be  "the  last  survivor."  The 
precondition  of  running  for  Preatdent 
should  not  be  that  a  candidate  to  out  of 
office— or  that  he  or  she  has  to  netfect  to- 
tally, for  two  or  three  yean,  the  oMoe  they 
may  already  hold. 

Tlie  other  major  proUem.  the  other  pe- 
rennial complaint  about  the  system,  to  its 
cost  Frankly,  I  dont  believe  that  we're 
going  to  find  a  way  to  nominate  Preaidenta 
on  the  cheap.  But  we  can  develop  a  way  to 
reduce  the  domlnanoe  of  fund-raiaing  in 
campaigns  One  step  to  aomettalDg  rve  al- 
ready discussed— to  limit  matching  for  1987 
to  oantrilmtlons  given  after  October  1st 
1987.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  raise  the 
limit  on  an  Individual  oantilbutlon  to 
$3,000— and  we  should  match  the  flist  thou- 
sand doUazs,  rather  than  Just  tbe  fizst  (380. 

There  to  no  reason  to  hold  candldatas  hos- 
tage to  limits  act  a  decade  ago— and  wbleh, 
in  real  dollan.  are  worth  only  half  as  much 
today. 


And  there  to  no  rtason  to  mske  it  progres- 
atvely  bsrder  to  raise  money,  to  amke  csodl- 
dstes  sUocate  more  and  more  of  thdr  time 
aearchlng  out  more  coptrHmtora,  simply  so 
tbey  win  have  barely  reaourcea  enough  to 
compete  In  tbe  fbst  primariea. 

Tet  wouldnt  an  October  1st  date  for 
matching  work  to  predaely  the  oppoatte 
effect  fardng  candidates  to  put  greater 
energy  into  fund-raiatng  later  in  tlie  proo- 
eas? But  they  oould  gather  pledgee  in  ad- 
vance; they  oould  draw  up  bodgeta.  AU  thto 
rule  aaya  to  that  they  could  not  actually  re- 
ceive—or  spend— oontrllNitiaas  before  Octo- 
ber 1st  If  they  wanted  to  aee  that  money 
matched 

In  dosing,  let  me  reaffirm  my  belief  that 
In  the  truest  aenae,  we  can  only  reform  the 
prloury  prooess  If  we  readi  beyond  tradi- 
tional candidate  rivalries— and  acroaa  the 
uaual  portlaan  divlakma.  Reputalleana  and 
Democrats  In  Congress  can  bring  about 
changes  that  separatdy  tbe  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committees  probably 
can  never  achieve. 

And  there  to  no  better  place  to  begin,  to 
reflect  on  v^iere  we  have  beoi.  and  to 
define  where  we  ahould  go,  than  here  at  thto 
library,  wlilch  honors  Preaident  Ford.  He 
was  a  paitiaan  a  strong  and  committed  one. 
But  aa  President  tie  alao  reminded  us,  in 
word  and  deed,  that  our  opponenta  were  not 
our  enemies  In  hto  Inaugural  Addreas, 
Thomas  Jefferson  told  a  divided  country: 
"We  are  aU  Federalista;  we  are  aU  RqxibU- 
csns."  In  hto  years  In  offloe,  Gerald  Fwd 
taught  a  wounded,  dtoninaiooed  nation  that 
m  the  end.  we  are  all  Democrata  and  we  are 
all  Republtcana— becauae  we  are  aU  Ameri- 


In  that  apirlt  let  us  meet  tbe  challenges 
before  us— v^ietber  they  inv«dve  the  way  we 
nominate  Preaidenta.  or  the  way  we  conduct 
our  national  debatea  on  tbe  great  toauea.  liM 
ua  work  with  each  other  where  we  can.  dla- 
agree  irtien  we  muat  and  aet  a  bii^  atand- 
ard  of  dvnity  and  mutual  reject  In  diort 
let  ua  remember  the  plain  majeaty  of  Gory 
Ford'a  own  Inaugural  mtsaagt  Hiat  no 
matter  how  vlgoroua  tbe  debate  between  ua, 
it  to  really  "Just  a  Uttle  atraigtat  talk  among 
tnendB"-tliat  tbe  bond  between  ua. 
"though  strained,  to  unttroken"— and  tliat 
most  of  all.  it  dependa  on  "inatlncta  of  <vien- 
neas  and  candor." 

Thank  you. 


BRITISH  PARLIAMENTARY 
REPORT  ON  XSB.  DRUG  USE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  acquired  a  partner  In 
fear. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Thnes  on  May  24.  1986,  it  is  reported 
that  a  group  of  British  Parliamentary 
officials  returned  from  a  trip  to  the 
United  States  horrified  at  what  it 
found  out  about  the  UJS.  drug  prob- 
lem. 

This  all-party  committee  on  British 
Parliamentarians  spent  10  days  In  the 
United  States  on  a  study  of  drug  abuse 
in  this  country,  and  went  ba^  to  Eng- 
land calling  drug  abuse  "the  most  seri- 
ous peacetime  threat  to  our  weU- 
being." 

The  11  members  of  the  committee 
went  to  numerous  American  dtles. 
among  them  New  York's  Lower  East 
Side,  as  part  of  their  study,  and  said  in 
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their  report  that  Olielt  narcotic  abuse 
had  turned  parts  of  many  U^.  dtles 
Into  "sones  of  Indescribable  demalr." 
The  drug  abuse  situation  In  the 
United  States  Is  depicted  in  this  com- 
mittee's report  as  "horrifying."  It  is 
also  claimed  by  these  Parliamentar- 
ians that  an  identical  level  of  narcotics 
use  could  exist  in  Great  Britain  within 
5  years.  As  one  committee  member  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "We  have  seen  the 
future  and  it  is  very  frightening." 

Mr.  President,  the  numerous  politi- 
cal parties  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
known  for  their  radically  divergent 
views  on  Just  about  everything.  One 
issue,  however,  has  achieved  a  rare 
consensus  of  (H>inlon  in  England— the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  As  one  committee  member 
states  in  the  report: 

I  cannot  overemphsalM  the  aeriouniMi  of 
the  problem  to  the  Western  democracies 
■nd  the  United  Kingdom.  The  tnotdem  we 
fsoe  is  s  very  aerioua  one.  perhaps  the  most 
■erious  problem  of  our  age.  and  the  reme- 
dies for  this  problem  have  to  be  very  draco- 
nian  Indeed. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sad  to  admit,  but 
the  Parliamentary  committee  report 
provides  an  accurate  accounting  of 
\JJB.  drug  use.  The  report's  statistics 
on  American  cocaine  use  alone  are 
horrifjing:  over  12  million  TJJS.  dti- 
sens  use  cocaine,  with  5.000  new  ad- 
dicts reported  every  day  and  $9  billion 
a  year  spent  Just  on  this  drug. 

In  their  discussion  of  this  report,  the 
British  Parliamentary  officials  offered 
several  suggestions  for  possible  solu- 
tions to  dealing  with  the  present  sub- 
stance abuse  problem,  and  heading  off 
problems  of  U.S.  proportions. 

They  Include:  insti^ting  the  death 
penalty  for  drug  traffidcers;  heighten- 
ing Judicial  penalties  for  drug  of- 
fenses; and  contacting  drug  control  of- 
ficials of  other  European  nations  to 
coordinate  antidrug  trafficking  and 
abuse  efforts  in  all  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  as  Great  Britain  ex- 
periences a  rapid  increase  in  drug 
abuse— last  year,  heroin  addiction  rose 
almost  35  percent  and  ^proximately 
lao.OOO  people  are  estimated  to  be 
hooked  on  hard  drugs— that  nation's 
Government  is  to  be  commended  to 
try  to  curb  its  problem  with  Ulidt  nar- 
cotics. Already,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  called  for  the  use  of  the 
army,  navy  and  air  force  to  intercept 
drug  traffickers;  for  the  courts  to  seize 
the  accounts  of  traffickers,  even  if 
they  have  not  been  convicted;  and  for 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Ttngiinh  popula- 
tion alike  to  react  to  drug  pushers  as 
the  mass  murderers  they  are. 

It  took  Americans  a  long  time  to 
come  to  these  realisaticHis.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  though  it  did,  we  have 
learned  what  the  British  Parliament 
has  come  to  terms  with  in  a  concen- 
trated period  of  time.  We  are  now  put- 
ting our  lessons  to  woik.  We  intend  to 
achieve  the  eradication  of  drug  abuse 


in  our  Ration,  and  will  do  even^thing 
we  can  io  be  of  assistance  to  the  dti- 
zens  of  Great  Britain  in  their  similar 
efforts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thtit  the  artide  entitied  "U.S. 
Drug  scene  Horrifies  Britons."  fea- 
tured 19  the  Washington  Times  on 
May  H  1085.  be  inserted  hi  the 
Rboobo.! 

Uja  t>iTO  Scan  HoBuras  Butoms 
(By  Peter  Almond) 

LoHsoii— After  a  10-day  visit  to  the 
United  ekatea.  an  all-party  committee  of 
Britiab  I  aiilamentarlans  has  returned  ut- 
terly hoi  rifled  at  what  It  found  about  the 
UdS.  dnii  problem  and  with  dire  warninsa 
forBritali. 

Calllnc'it  "the  moat  serious  peacetime 
threat  td  our  well-being,"  the  House  of 
Commons  Htnne  Affairs  Committee  yester- 
day called  for  the  uae  of  the  army,  navy  and 
air  foroejto  Intercept  drug  traffickers,  for 
courts  to  seise  the  bank  accounts  of  traffick- 
ers even  9  they  liave  not  been  convicted,  for 
intensive  .drug  education  programs,  and  for 
courts  to  Sentence  convicted  drug  pushers  as 
if  they  w«  re  murderers. 

"I  cannot  overwnphastse  the  seriousness 
of  the  pivblem  to  the  Western  democradea 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom."  said  ommilt- 
tee  member  John  Wheeler.  "The  problem 
we  face  is  a  very  serious  one.  perhi^M  the 
most  aeribiu  problem  of  our  age  and  the 
remedies  ^or  this  problem  have  to  be  very 
draconlad  Indeed." 

Britain,  the  report  said,  could  have  a  drug 
pnAlem  of  "horrifying  U.S.  proportions 
within  fine  years."  It  said  that  over  13  mO- 
lion  Americans  uae  cocaine,  with  5,000  new 
addicts  re|>orted  every  day  and  $39  billion  a 
year  spent  on  cocaine  alone. 

The  11  committee  members  went  to  New 
Tork's  lower  East  Side  as  part  of  their  study 
and  said  in  their  report  that  heroin  tiad 
turned  parts  of  many  VS.  dtles  into  "sones 
of  indeaofliable  despair." 

Said  Uibor  IIP  Robin  Corbett.  "We  liave 
seen  the  future  and  it  is  very  frightening." 

Added  bonaervative  MP  Janet  Fookes, 
"The  atmf)v>here  was  horrifying.  You  could 
feel  evQ  i^  the  air.  I  was  very  shaken."  She 
said  she  #as  "determined  we  must  never  let 
things  geijto  ttut  t^tch  in  Britain." 

The  oc^unittee  said  drug  trafflcldng  was 
"tantamoant  to  premeditated  murder  and 
we  believi  punishment  in  our  courts  should 
reflect  tkis  view."  Committee  chairman 
ConaervaUve  Sir  Edward  Gardner  said  he 
beUeves  ^rug  traffidurs  should  get  the 
death  penalty,  Init  as  Parliament  has  re- 
peatedly Rejected  the  death  penalty  for  any 
crime  "it  Iwould  not  be  poIiticaUy  poadUe." 

While  A  does  not  yet  have  the  serious 
drugs  problem  of  some  West  Eur^>ean 
countriea.|  afn*\mr"*  Yard  Police  Commis- 
sioner Sir.  Kenneth  Newman  was  with  other 
European  police  chiefs  in  the  European 
drug  capital  of  Amsterdam  yesterday  to 
pressure  I  Dutch  authorities  into  taking 
tougher  acUon  against  traffickers. 

Britain  is  experiencing  a  rapid  rise  in  drug 
addiction., 

Heroin  addiction  rooe  abnost  25  percent 
last  year  and  some  130.000  people  are  esti- 
mated to  be  booked  on  hard  drugs. 


June  7, 1985 


GUiP-t^WmTERirS  CHILD 
ISAFETY  EFFORTS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Preddent.  the 
subject  ( )f  child  abuse,  which  was  for 


too  long  shrouded  In  secrecy,  contin- 
ues to  call  f  o^  our  urgent  attention.  An 
enlightened  bubllc  can  make  a  vital 
difference  liT  combating  this  terrible 
national  problem  that  cuts  across  all 
segments  of  American  life. 

Educating  ihe  public  is.  of  course,  an 
obligation  of  the  Congress.  The  Sub- 
committee oh  Juvenile  Justice  hear- 
ings chaired! by  Senator  Swuraa  and 
myself  helpe^l  focus  national  attrition 
on  the  problem  of  child  abuse.  Those 
hearings  alsoj  helped  stimulate  a  grow- 
ing awarene^  of  the  need  to  confront 
the  problem  ( 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the 
private  sectof  has  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  ijeachlng  out  to  the  public 
with  the  message  of  how  to  detect  and 
prevent  child  abuse.  Through  the 
imaginative  «se  of  televidon  and  the 
new  technology  of  home  video,  the 
problem  has*  been  aired  fortluli^Uy 
and  meaning  Fully  to  millions  of  f  aml- 
Ues. 

One  such  private  sector  effort  has 
been  undertaken  by  Gulf -f  Western  In- 
dustries through  its  televidon  and 
publishing  <k)erations.  Perhaps  the 
most  talked-uout  component  of  this 
effort  has  aeen  Paramount  Televl- 
don's  "Strong  Kids.  Safe  Kids"  hosted 
by  Henry  Wihkler.  This  well-done  and 
creative  vldcb  cassette  presents  the 
subject  of  c^ild  abuse  in  a  frank  but 
nonthreatenihg  manner.  It  has  won 
the  wide  acdaim  of  educators,  dvic 
leaders,  and  parents  throughout  the 
country.  Thci  cassette  is  designed  for 
use  in  the  l^ome.  with  children  and 
their  parents  fwatchlng  together. 

Millions  of  ielevldon  viewers  saw  the 
subject  of  child  abuse  addressed  re- 
cently in  evening  prime  time,  when 
ABC  aired  a^  segment  of  Paramoimt 
Televldon's  "Webster"  which  was  enti- 
tied, "The  Uh-Oh  Feeling."  Critical 
and  community  response  to  this  pro- 
gram was  overwhelmingly  positive.  It 
reached  a  wide  audience  and  delivered 
its  message  mth  sendtivlty  and  imder- 
standlng.  Th«re  was  even  a  subeequent 
newspi4>er  re^mrt  indicating  that  view- 
ing the  showjhad  prompted  a  child  to 
step  forward  land  report  sexual  abuse. 

The  Publishing  and  Information  Re- 
sources Gro^p  of  Gulf -I- Western,  is 
the  distributor  of  an  understanding 
video  cassette  called  "Touch."  Featur- 
ing Lindsay  Wagner,  "Touch"  is  de- 
signed for  classroom  use.  By  present- 
ing students  carefully  developed  seg- 
ments on  different  aspects  of  child 
abuse,  "Touch"  creates  a  structure  in 
which  student  can  deal  with  sendtive 
aspects  of  cl^d  abuse.  "Touch"  was 
produced  by,  Media  Ventures,  Inc., 
with  promotional  support  provided  by 
Intemationallpairy  Queen.  It  features 
the  niudon  "Theater  of  Minneiuwlis,  a 
talented  groi^p  which  has  performed 
"Touch"  Uve;  for  hundreds  of  school 
groups. 
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Complementing  the  message  of 
"Touch."  Gulf -(-Western's  MTI  Tele- 
program  has  Just  released  a  new  video 
cassette  entitied.  "What  Tadoo."  This 
short  video  features  two  puppet 
frogs— What  and  Tadoo— and  is  for 
school  use  for  younger  children.  It  was 
produced  for  MTI  by  the  J.  Gray 
MltcheU  Film  Co.  and  is  designed  to 
help  younger  children  understand  how 
to  avoid  becoming  a  victim. 

I  want  to  commend  Gulf -t- Western 
Industries  and  other  similiarly  moti- 
vated companies  for  the  steps  taken  to 
help  us  protect  our  chUdren  and  to 
help  our  children  protect  themselves. 

With  the  Congress  and  the  private 
sector  Joining  to  raise  the  level  of 
public  awareness,  we  can  more  effec- 
tively combat  child  abuse  and  make 
this  a  safer  and  more  secure  society 
for  our  children.  We  are  moving  in  the 
right  direction  and  I  look  forward  to 
even  greater  progress  In  the  coming 
months. 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  the 
month  of  Jime  lias  been  designated  as 
Youth  Suidde  Prevention  Month. 

Teen  suidde  is  a  large  and  growing 
problem  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year,  more  than  5,000  teenagers  took 
their  own  lives,  and  this  statistic 
merely  reflects  the  number  of  verifia- 
ble suicides.  The  actual  number  of 
adolescents  who  died  by  their  own 
hand  could  very  well  be  much  higher. 

In  1950  the  suidde  rate  for  the  15-24 
age  group  was  4.9  per  1,000  perstms;  by 
1983  the  suidde  rate  for  this  same 
group  had  escalated  to  11.7.  Suidde  is 
now  the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
for  young  people. 

Recent  outbreaks  of  teenage  suicide 
have  left  bereaved  parents,  confused 
communities,  and  confounded  exjierts 
trying  to  understand  why  youths  who 
appear  to  have  everjrthlng  choose  to 
take  their  own  lives.  Research  indi- 
cates that  several  factors  may  be  in- 
volved. Some  of  the  most  common 
causes  cited  by  experts  induded  feel- 
ings of  isolation  and  the  inability  to 
relate  to  peers;  failure  to  deal  with  in- 
tense academic  pressures  and  high  ex- 
pectations; the  inability  to  come  to 
terms  with  an  unhappy  family  life: 
and  finally,  the  need  to  draw  attention 
to  oneself. 

Suidde  among  adolescents  has  been 
known  and  recorded  throughout  histo- 
ry. Frightening,  however,  is  the  dra- 
matic increase  in  the  nimiber  of  those 
attempting  to  take  their  own  lives. 
This  large  increase  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  breakdown  in  the  nudear 
family,  heightened  alienation  among 
peers,  and  cutbacks  in  mental  health 
resources. 

At  increased  risk  for  suidde  are 
teens  from  families  with  alcohol  or 
drug  problems  or  where  a  relative  has 
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committed  suidde.  Psychiatrists  indi- 
cate that  suiddes  occur  most  frequent- 
ly when  a  youngster  feels  that  no  one 
needs  them  or  no  one  cares.  Suiddes 
are  also  more  likely  to  occur  shortly 
after  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  other 
loved  one. 

Community  and  school-based  pro- 
grams have  been  effective  in  providing 
counseling  services  to  potential  teen- 
age suidde  victims:  In  addition,  some 
States  have  provided  funds  to  estab- 
lish suidde  preventi<m  and  awareness 
programs. 

Congress,  too,  has  begun  to  explore 
wajrs  of  expanding  the  Federal  role  in 
alleviating  this  social  tragedy.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Ju- 
venile Justice  has  held  hearings  to 
focus  attention  on  the  problem  of 
teenage  suidde  and  to  detennlne  what 
action  the  Federal  Government  can 
take  to  broaden  its  activities  in  this 
regard. 

The  Amnican  Academy  of  Child 
Psychiatry  and  the  American  Psychi- 
atric Association  recommend  that  par- 
ents be  on  the  alert  for  the  warning 
signs  of  suidde,  which  indude: 
Changes  in  eating  and  sleep  habits, 
withdrawal  from  friends  and  family, 
decline  in  the  quality  of  schoolwork. 
persistent  boredom,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  and  violent  or  rebellious  behav- 
ior, induding  running  away  from 
home. 

Today  five  American  youths  will  kill 
themselves.  We  need  to  take  aggres- 
dve  action  now  to  insure  that  tomor- 
row this  tragedy  will  not  again  be  re- 
Iieated. 


A  SPIRIT  AND  A  VISION  RE- 
CALLED FOR  A  NEW  ERA-AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preddent,  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  shared  experi- 
ences of  a  majority  of  Americans 
living  today  is  our  bittersweet  memory 
of  Preddent  John  F.  Kennedy.  A  char- 
ismatic man— indeed,  one  for  whom 
the  term  "charismatic"  seemed  exdu- 
dvely  intended— and  an  acoompUdied 
leader.  Preddent  Kennedy  inspired 
millions  here  and  abroad  to  a  renewed 
search  for  solutions  to  andent  and 
nagging  problems,  and  to  a  commit- 
ment to  a  f  uUer  realization  of  human 
posdbilities.  During  his  brief  years  in 
the  White  House,  John  F.  Kennedy 
won  the  affections  of  people  around 
the  world,  and  even  many  who  dis- 
agreed with  certain  of  his  polides  ad- 
mired his  refreshing  personality  and 
the  courage  with  which  he  stood  by 
his  ideals.  His  tragic  death  in  1963  left 
marks  of  gxlet  on  a  whole  generation 
like  unto  those  usually  reserved  for 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  member  of  one's 
own  famUy. 

Recently,  HofStra  Univerdty.  in  its 
Preddential  Conference  series,  focused 
on  President  Kennedy  as  its  central 
subject.    Appropriately,    our    distin- 


guished colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Senator  Edwabo  M.  Konmrr,  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  conference  addresses. 

Senator  Td  KnnnDT  is  a  perennial 
favorite  on  college  and  unlvodty  cam- 
puses, both  with  students  and  faculty 
members.  In  the  remarks  that  he  pre- 
sented at  Hofstra.  Senator  KonrKinr 
challenged  many  current  political  and 
economic  assumptions,  and  he  out- 
lined several  issues  that  Americans  of 
all  persuadons  and  interests  need  to 
confront  as  we  i^iproach  the  21st  cen- 
tury. Significantly.  Senator  Ksmnvr 
recalls,  and  appeals  to.  the  spirit  and 
ideals  that  tinctured  many  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  seeches  and  policies. 

In  order  to  afford  Senator  KDnrx- 
DT's  important  observations  at  a  wider 
audience.  I  request  that  his  speech  at 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Preddential 
Conference  on  March  29.  1985.  at  Hof- 
stra Univerdty.  be  printed  in  the 
Raoois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooHD  as  follows: 
RsMASKS  OP  SaaATOB  Edwasb  M.  KBnmnr. 

IRE  Jobs  P.  Kmnwan  PaiaiwriAL  Co«- 

TEMEKCM,  HOPSIBA  UnVBUITT,  NXW  YOBK. 

BCabch  39. 1985 

In  the  spirit  of  the  ofraslon,  I  come  here 
today  not  merely  to  remember  a  thousand 
eartier  days  that  passed  so  swiftly  a  genera- 
tion ago.  but  to  reflect  on  tlwlr  parallels 
with  the  present— and  tbelr  lessons  for  the 
future.  President  Kennedy,  for  wliom  tiisto- 
ry  was  a  dose  companion  and  a  constant 
teacher,  moke  often  of  "the  great  and  hon- 
orable tradition  which  combines  Anwriran 
scbolaiBhip  and  American  leadership  in  po- 
Utlcal  affSlrs." 

This  Conference  on  tlie  Kennedy  years, 
like  your  previous  sfsrinns  on  oUier  Presi- 
dencies, can  sustain,  deepen  and  enrich  that 
tndttian.  For  our  purpose  goes  lieyond  the 
narrow  task  of  restating  and  debating 
bygcme  moments.  A  unlventty  like  Hofstra, 
by  Its  very  nature,  is  a  place  where  memora- 
ble nioments  can  at>ide  for  ages;  where 
learning  comes  alive;  where  liistory  is  not  a 
dry.  theoretlcd  dlarlpHne,  but  a  vivid,  shap- 
ing force  of  our  national  life.  So  we  gather 
to  examine  the  past  not  because  we  are  in 
thrall  to  it,  but  because  its  expertences  can 
challenge  us  to  raise  our  sidits  from  tlie 
rush  of  daily  events,  and  dJaenthrall  our- 
selves from  the  imrvaminfd  assumptions  of 
our  own  unflniahed  time.  We  retrace  the 
paths  of  ottms  to  reved  and  redirect  our 
own.  We  look  tmtit  in  order  to  look  forward. 

And  in  the  power  and  »»— "*"g  of  John 
Kennedy's  memory,  I  believe  there  are  im- 
portant Ifasons  alKNit  the  state  of  our  poli- 
tics today,  and  the  direction  of  our  Nation 
aid  the  democratic  party.  A  round  of  revi- 
sionism tias  come  and  gone— and  surely, 
there  will  be  more.  But  most  significant  is 
the  indestnicUble  quality,  after  more  Uum 
two  decades,  of  President  Kennedy's 
apped— in  our  own  country,  and  around  the 
globe. 

Rondd  Reagan  opened  his  10S4  rmittpmign 
by  quoting  Jolm  Kennedy  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  his  State  of  the  Udon  Mes- 
sage. It  is  understandable  that  any  candi- 
date, of  either  party,  would  prefer  to  invoke 
Kennedy,  Roosevdt,  or  Truman  rattier  than 
Harding,  Coolldge,  Hoover  and  Nixon.  But  it 
is    also    remarkable    how    often    Ronald 
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Jobn    Keaatdy—aot 
or  twice,  bat  many  ttmai:  not  cuuslly 
or  M  a  ikMi.  but  u  a  oQiiKloui  stntecy. 

I  beUeve  that  at  one  lefd.  my  brother 
would  have  been  amiifd  by  thia.  even  aa  be 
pointed  to  the  profound  dmenoeea  between 
the  Raacan  Villon  and  hia  own.  Durtnc  the 
IMO  fliinpalgn.  he  commentwl  with  a  mile 
on  the  "ImprwIiB  numbo'  of  RepubUcana— 
thoae  who  are  nmntnc  for  office— who  aud- 
denly.  Juat  before  deetion  ttane.  tiy  to  aound 

Tet  In  1M4.  the  RepubUcana  not  only 
tried  to  aound  like  true  Roaaerelta  or  Ken- 
nedya.  but  lanely  aoooeeded  aa  they  awept 
48  of  the  50  Statea.  The  aueees  of  their 
atrateiy  pointa  to  two  mnnliialonr  FInt. 
that  Democratic  ideala  atffl  tou^  a  power- 
ful dM>rd  tai  the  American  character,  and 
aeoond.  that  the  Democrata  of  19M  acme- 
how  permitted  our  opponenta  to  aetae  the 
high  ground  of  our  own  herttage  and  hlato- 
ry. 

9ntu  the  peiHieutlw  of  a  decade  ago.  thla 
not  Inevitable  or  even  llkdy.  Let  me 
what  readily  could  have  happened 
that  would  have  been  vny  dlffemt  in  our 
recent  poUtlca.  The  record  of  the  yeara  be- 
tween urn  and  IMO  haa  been  ctted-and 
cited  trequoitly  by  PreaMent  Reagan-aa 
proof  of  the  faOnre  of  today'a  Democrata 
and  our  ptdidea.  Tlie  RepubUcana  empha- 
aiae  the  contraat  between  thoae  yeara  and 
their  own  term.  But  If  Oerald  Vted  had 
been  re-elected  in  1978.  poUdea  of  high  In- 
tereat  ratea  and  high  unemgdoyment.  along 
with  Inflatfcin  and  the  energy  criala.  would 
have  brought  a  atntmlng  rebuff  to  the  Re- 
Farty  In  the  1980  election.  Thla 
s  could  have  been  a  time  of  Democrat- 
ic nicceai  and  of  a  continuing  oonaervattve 
decline. 

What  mlilit  have  been  can  refute  the  poih 
ular  notion  that  the  preaent  Republican 
tide  la  an  irrealatlUe  ordinance  of  blatorr. 
but  it  cannot  ezeuae  ua  from  dotog  what 
muit  be  done  to  turn  that  tide.  Thoae  of  ua 
who  are  Democrata  cannot  cede  to  the  other 
aide  laraea  like  economic  growth  and  Amerl- 
ca'a  itanrtlng  in  the  worid— Imuea  which 
were  the  heart  and  atrength  of  the  Demo- 
ns Party  for  moat  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. 

In  1978.  the  Democrata  led  the  RepubU- 
cana by  a  margin  of  nearly  3S  potnta  aa  the 
party  whidt  would  do  a  better  Job  of  keep- 
ing the  country  promeroua. 

By  1980.  the  two  partlea  were  tied. 

By  1984.  the  RepubUcana  held  an  advan- 
tage of  nearty  30  pointa. 

Preaident  Reagan  came  to  power  amid  a 
aelf -fulfilling  peaaJmlnn  which  told  ua  that 
government  did  beat  by  doing  hardly  any- 
thing at  afl.  Tliere  waa  a  widening  fear  that 
public  poUey  could  not  move  even  mole 
hlDa.  let  alone  aeemingly  mountalnoua  mrob- 
lema.  no  matter  who  waa  In  charge.  He  ran 
for  re-deetion  amid  a  new  aenae  of  opttmlam 
and  aatlafartlon  We  may  quarrel  with  the 
cold  unfalmeai  of  a  program  which  mean* 
that  ao  many  Americana  win  be  left  out  or 
left  behind:  we  may  argue  the  cmtent  and 
the  long-term  ocnaequencea  of  the  Republi- 
can approach.  We  ahould— and  I  have— and 
I  wUL  But  we  cannot  deny  the  vote  of 
1984-which  I  alao  believe  will  be  the  verdict 
of  hiatory— that  whatever  the  wladom  of  bla 
policy.  Ronald  Reagan  has  restored  the 
Preafciency  aa  a  vlgoroua.  purpoaeful  instru- 
ment of  national  Imk'iililii 

Last  year,  the  Democratic  meaaage  aeemed 
primarily  to  be  that  things  could  get 
worae  and  that  we  had  to  make  aome 
tough  and  painful  choicea.  Tliere  waa  truUi 


in  thptt.  and  even  courage.  But  where  was 
the  ffeeling  of  hope,  the  promlae  of  change, 
the  ipirtt  that  enlivened  the  Democratie 
Part]}  from  the  new  freedom  to  the  New 
Ftonpei?  There  were  elements  of  all  this  to 
be  tckad  aoraewhere  in  our  platform  planks, 
but  tpey  were  nowhere  near  the  center  of 
the  ptibUc  debate.  It  waa  ironic,  painful,  and 
symbpUo— but  it  waa  not  at  the  Democratic 
Oonv8ntlan.  but  at  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion Ithat  the  band  triumphantly  played 

>y  Daya  Are  Here  Again." 

Democratic  Party,  the  longeat-lasting 

party  on  this  planet,  muat  reinvigo- 

tn  order  to  remain  the  largeat  po- 

party  in  this  RepuUio— and  to  regain 
of  leadership  in  the  public  arena.  It 

have  been  difficult  for  any  Democrat- 
to  win  In  1984.  But  we  cannot 
previfl  m  1988  and  1988  by  pretending  that 
the  msential  problem  last  year  waa  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  television  presence— for  If  we 
oomffrt  ourselves  too  much  we  cannot 
aff orf  to  blame  the  votera— f or  the  critical 
question  ia  not  mbat  they  failed  to  see.  but 
failed  to  show.  Nor  can  we  be  eoa- 
tent  ^Ith  fighting  a  rearguard  action  to  aave 
the  pdlciea  of  the  past,  while  hoping  that 
an  edBnnmic  downturn  will  ralae  our  proa- 
pectal  for  the  future.  That  atrategy  la 
wrong- it  doea  not  deeerve  to  win— and  it 
prob^Uy  will  not  work. 

On  jthe  other  side  of  the  Democratic  dla- 
loguei  there  are  equal  dangera.  We  caxux>t 
let  a  healthy  re-examlnation  become  an  in- 
struiaent  of  imhealthy  recrimination,  where 
each  lacttcm  blames  the  other  as  put  of  a 
draining  struggle  for  position  and  power. 
IfOstbf  aD.  we  must  avoid  the  temptation  to 
think!  that  by  changing  labela  or  manipulat- 
ing itp**""*  ^"^  can  trick  people  into  believ- 
tng  tliat  we.  too.  have  aeen  the  oonaervattve 
ll|^t.;i  am  more  certain  than  ever  of  what  I 
1982:  "The  last  thing  this  Nation 

la  two  republican  partlea."  We  must 
offer  bew  Ideaa.  but  they  must  be  more  than 
retreads  of  the  reactionary  nostruma  of  this 
day.  If  we  aedc  to  become  a  pale  carfom 
copy  lof  the  RepubUcana.  then  Democrats 
surely  win  lose  to  the  real  thing.  Aa  Tho- 
reau  obaerrad.  "expetUeney— or  «'h««riT»g 
that  ^urse  which  offers  the  sUghtest  obsta- 
cles t*  the  feet— that  Is  a  downhiU  one." 
Hof .  then,  can  Uie  Democratie  Party  re- 
'     the  heighU  of  victory  and  of  its  own 

aU  else,  we  must  recognise  that  our 
tradltlcm  Is  change.  Thranas  Jetfer- 
founder  of  our  party,  said  that  the 
liberty  should  be  watered  by  revolu- 
twenty  years.  So  our  truest  at- 
tachment is  to  the  roots  and  not  the 
brandies.  Our  truest  commitment  Is  not  to 
timewom  views,  but  to  tiin«ii^itv  values 
wm  never  wear  out  And  our  truest 
is  not  to  abandon  our  Identity, 
but  t4  be  what  we  have  been  at  our  beat— an 
agent  of  progress,  ready  to  refine  our  pcdl- 
ctea.  pnzlous  to  refresh  our  faith,  and  un- 
to retreat  from  our  fundamental 
When  JtOm  Kennedy  called 
to  a  new  frontier,  he  did  not  ask  us 
to  le#re  behind  the  Meal  of  shared  progress, 
of  r^passion  and  equal  rlghta.  Indeed, 
they  rwere  the  guiding  stars  of  that  jour- 
ney-4he  rowpass  by  which  a  new  genera- 
tion of  leadnshlp  met  and  mastered  new  re- 
aUtiei 

Thgt  task,  in  our  own  time,  la  now  an 
urgent  one— for  the  sake  of  our  country, 
even  mwe  than  our  party.  The  RepubUcana, 
who  Claim  to  be  a  aouroe  of  new  ideaa,  now 
find  (hemaelves  Increasingly  in  the  pip  of 
rigid  Ideology. 
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the  party  that  promlaed  to  take 


tovemment  off  our  backs  now  propoaes  to 


our  bedrooma  In  eoo»iomln 
only  real  reaponse  to  their  own 
defleita  is  the  unreal  answer  of 
budget  constitutional  amend- 
if  paaaed,  would  ahatter  both 
and  their  poUticB. 
ty  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy, 
but  a  weapianB  policy.  Our  capacity  to  com- 
pete In  theiworid  economy  is  neariy  in  free- 
f alL  Our  -4~»tiw  in  I«tin  America  ta  In  In- 
creaitng  perlL  This  Nation,  w^ilch  too  brief- 
ly offered  Ian  alliance  for  progreaa  In  the 
1980'a,  nowlaeema  to  be  the  prime  sponsor  of 
an  alUaneelwith  repremlon  in  the  1980's.  In 
South  Afrlaa.  America  la  aeen  aa  a  aouroe  of 
Kid  and  cohort  to  aparthekL  And  almost 
thla  aibntnlstratlon  —*tnm 
of  the  notion  Uiat  with 
secret  war^  and  saber-rattUng,  we  can  re- 
trieve old  defeata,  aettle  old  scores,  and  vln- 
dkate  apptaadiea  whteh  faUed  in  other 
placea  and  other  timea. 

The  RepahUcans  are  now  hewwnlng  the 
defenders  of  their  own  statua-quo— a  role 
irtileh  is  far  more  appropriate  to  their  long 
history  of  guapidon  and  reaistance  toward 
change. 

So  beyond  the  apparent  diacord  and  dia- 
putea  wtthfti  the  Democratic  Party,  there  la 
an  emwglik  opportunity— which  la  alao  a 
national  tntperatlve:  The  time  la  ripe  for  us 
to  reclaim  far  rightful  role  at  the  center  of 

Tet  I  aM  fear  that  in  the  present  debate 
among  De^Mxrata,  when  aU  is  said  and 
done,  much  more  win  be  said  than  done. 
The  debate  could  become,  in  the  phraae  of 
an  andcnt  xday,  only  "A  quarrel  about  the 
donkey's  st^dow." 

We  musii  offer  ■««*»»'»ng  greater  than 
that  shadpw— aomething  better  than  a 
choice  between  two  verrions  of  the  past— 
the  Rqnibttcan  dogma  of  TaJTirslrr.  of 
indifference  and  unconcern— and  the  my- 
thdkigy  thgt  an  the  Democrats  have  to  give 
at  higher  cost,  for  lesser 
It  Kennedy's  warning  two 
a  new  relevance  today:  "We 
and  attack  our  oontem- 
if  we  are  bound  by  tiadl- 
and  the  aiogans  of  an  eariler 
era.  The  ^if ortunate  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  itetorlc  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
speed  of  social  and  *«««««"»'«'  change.  Our 
political  debates  our  public  diaoourae  on 
current .  .  |  mattos— too  often  bear  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  actual  pnrtdems  the 
United  Staiea  facea." 

Now.  in  ue  1980's  and  the  1990's.  we  must 
reoognlM  ffest  of  aU  that  we  cannot  face  our 
actual  proolema  with  an  Ideology  that  is 
atwaya  pro^overnment— or  always  anti-gov- 
ernment. 

When  falmen  are  In  crisis,  they  deserve 
more  than  bankruptcy  salea,  sermons  about 
the  tree  miirket.  and  a  Joke  from  the  Preai- 
dent sugga  ting  that  perhaps  we  should  now 
export  fanfiers  Instead  of  food.  Where  the 
nuutetplaeo  worka.  we  should  rely  tm  it— 
which  is  wl  ly  I  led  the  fl^t  for  airline  and 
truAInc  di  regulation.  But  where  the  mar- 
ketplaoe  frila,  we  must  not  sacrifice  the 
hopes  and  (hreams  of  people  on  the  altar  of 
ideological  abstraction.  We  cannot  move  for- 
ward by  na  ming  ooostsntly  to  the  rl^t— or 
to  the  left  Sometimes  we  need  less  govem- 
ment-and  wmettmes  we  need  more. 

This  spil>s  with  9ecial  force  to  the 
future  of  o  IT  economy.  Oovemment  cannot 
Idan  it  but  governmoit  has  an  tneacapable 
and  invalviUe  part  in  it— to  support  re- 
search anq  development  to  encourage  in- 


to enhance  private  emidoyment 
and  to  revive  our  foreign  trade. 

The  aliare  of  infocmatlan  twhrniiogy  in 
our  natlanal  product  has  rlaen  nearly  M 
percent  in  only  8  yean;  the  diare  of  antoa 
and  ateel  haa  renwined  approximately  the 
same.  During  the  1984  *«»— r'^g".  we  were 
frequently  left  with  the  imprearion  that  we 
had  to  diooae  between  new 
basic  taidustrles.  Tliat  ta 
choice— wlildi  wffl  leave  ua  with  a ' 
aodety  divided  agataat  Itadf .  In  fact  the 
greatest  user  of  computers  ta  the  auto  liMtais- 
try.  In  fact  new  ideas  and  inttlattves  are 
alao  vital  in  our  older  indnatrial  Utatw  and 
many  of  thetr  probiema  in  turn  wfll  aoon 
affect  the  reat  of  our  economy. 

Indeed,  we  are  learning  that  unequal 
terms  of  trade  can  threaten  the  aharing  en- 
terprlses  of  the  Silloan  Valley  aa  wefl  aa  the 
smokestack  taidustiles  of  the  Jfahwiliy 
Valley.  In  effect  Japaneae  regulattona  are 
now  making  It  *"*i— — "'^  to  ma 
can  triecnmmnnirattana  in  t|Mit  i 
no  American  company,  new  or  old.  can  i 
tiate  trade  tasuea  with  any  other  country  on 
its  own— without  the  active.  etfeuUve  par- 
ticipation of  American  Oovemment  Our 
purpoae  ahould  not  be  proteetlontam,  but 
fair  oompetltian.  Our  poUey  diould  not  weA 
the  preaervation  of  any  and  every  enter- 
prise, but  the  modernisation  of  our  industri- 
al base  and  our  wMkfutue. 

Our  standing  in  the  world  depends  criti- 
cally on  our  economic  aa  weU  as  our  military 
strength.  If  we  rdy  soldy  on  missiles  snd 
wartieads  and  negtoct  other  diaDengea.  here 
and  overseaa.  America  could  become  a  de- 
clining ecnnnmy  ringed  with  ezeem  weapon- 
ry-* nation  In  debt  with  a  vast  trade  defi- 
cit—a  second  dass  power  In  the  tntematlon- 
al  marketidaee.  We  need  not  and  must  not 
accept  that  fate:  we  can  and  we  should  be 
the  first  ewwOTiiy  on  earth  as  we  enter  the 
21st  century— but  only  if  we  move  to  meet 
the  chaUengea  now. 

Some  question  how  we  can  succeed  when 
the  very  deficit  irtiieh  endangers  ua  also  en- 
Joins  our  capacity  to  respond  to  the  dangers. 

This  leads  me  to  a  second  view— the 
answer  ta  not  simply  more  dollars  and  more 
spending  We  can  no  longer  let  the  debate 
be  cast  in  those  terms.  The  imapoken  but  in- 
creasingly  dear  result  snd  perhaps  the 
real  intention— of  the  Reagan  agenda  ta  to 
limit  the  resources  for  domestic  action— 
even  if  we  finally  do  reatrain  the  defenae 
budget 

One  other  thing  ta  certain:  We  caniMit  and 
should  not  depend  on  higher  tax  revenuea 
to  roU  in  and  redeem  every  costly  program. 

Rather,  thoae  of  us  who  care  about  domes 
tic  progress  must  do  more  with  less  and  in 
fact  some  of  the  measures  we  should  take 
win  save  money  Inatead  of  spending  it 

For  example,  we  should  reject  the  peren- 
nial establishment  ronsfns»ii  In  favor  of 
hl^  interest  rates.  They  make  our  dollar 
too  dear  and  our  goods  too  expensive;  they 
make  it  difficult  for  young  temllles  to  buy  a 
home.  And  each  extra  percentage  point  of 
Interest  adds  10  billion  dollars  to  the  Feder- 
al defkdt-more  than  the  price  of  100  MX 
mlssilea— and  half  of  the  entire  """»»» 
budget  for  aU  Federal  educatlan  programs. 

Beyond  this,  as  we  create  new  programs, 
we  must  regard  them  as  replaoementa,  not 
additions.  We  must  have  the  daring  to  try 
limovations— and  the  courage  to  diacard 
them  when  they  f  aO.  For  only  then  can  we 
successfully  stand  against  the  Republican 
strategy  of  aamiUng  ends  ss  wen  as  means— 
their  tactic  of  throwing  out  enduring  insti- 
tutions with  exhausted  efforts.  In  every 


that 


!  they  haver 
Madder  Hie 


of  domestic  eonoem.  they  are  I 
the  party  erf  no  Ideas;  bat 
come  that  by  ourselws  bewning  the  party 
of  no  change. 

Wat  who  can  deny 
programa  have 
othcaa,  predsdy  1 
ed.  can  be  thankfully 
STistience  of  a  program  ta  no  exeuae  tat  Ita 
perpetuation  irtMther  It  ta  a  wdfare  plan 
or  a  wcapona  system.  The  unexamined  pro- 
gram ta  not  worth  ^*ffHng — ami  good  Inten- 
ttona  cannot  redeem  bad  resolta.  Too  much 
of  the  public  houstaw  that  WM  boot  tai  past 
decadea  toomanyof  onrpubileamhsi  Joba 
and  putaUc  ssristaiirii  pragrama-have  done 
too  little  to  break  the  cyde  of  pofcrty  and 
dependence  and  too  often  they  have 
proved  to  be  cmintefpsoductlve. 

In  areaa  where  we  ean  and  must  act  not 
an  progrem  should  be  made  or  meMured  In 
didlara.  Bducatlon  ta  a  central  iasne  as  a  new 
a  new  and  revotattonary 
Oompoter  Utcsaey  win  eoot 
Oood  ttiaclMiis  do  need  better  pay. 
But  equally  Important  are  other  steps  to 


Ing  outmoded  about  the  bdief  that  the 
strong  owe  a  duty  to  the  weak:  the  privi- 
leged have  an  obligation  to  the  imaiihai. 
and  an  of  us  must  strive  not  only  for  our- 
sdves.  but  for  each  other  and  fat  our  coun- 
try. 

■ach  generation  haa  ita  rendeawwa  with  a 
different  reality.  But  If  we  demand  new 
ideas,  and  we  should,  we  do  it  in  order  to 
fulfm  lasting  Ideata  of  lIlMrty,  of  carliw  and 


the  quality  of  our 
merit  pay  and  competency  teatlng  ftar  teadi- 
ers.  Moot  of  them  do  a  tough  Job  wen.  often 
at  personal  financial  aacrlfloe.  But  nnlem  we 
aet  new  standards  of  excellence,  we  wfll  sac- 
rifice public  support  for  aU  our  pubUc 
sdiools,  Once  the  issue  was  simidy  Federal 
aid  to  education:  now.  here  and  dae^iere. 
we  must  focus  not  only  on  a^iat  we  Invest  in 
the  system,  but  what  it  produces  in  return. 

SimOarly.  with  the  crista  In  Medicare,  we 
must  move  beyond  stmply  «i<|w»^"f  the 
dew  cuts  requested  by  the  administration— 
which  now  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  solu- 
tlon  to  our  problems  ta  to  throw  money 
away  from  them.  WUh  Congreaaman  Rich- 
ard Gephardt  I  have  9onsored  legialatfcin 
to  restrain  the  Inflstloti  of  health  costs  to 
strong  forces  sAilch  flerody  resist  this,  but 
it  involves  a  question  of  simple  Justice:  Tlie 
elderly  cannot  live  with  lem  health  care.  Imt 
a  reformed  health  system  can  afford  to 
charge  leas. 

Not  every  new  idea  wfll  work  and  in  do- 
mestic pcdicy  ss  much  as  in  defense  policy, 
some  new  Ideas  wfll  prove  to  be  bad  Ideaa. 
The  can  to  impoae  a  means  teat  OB  aodal  ae- 
curlty  and  Medleare-to  deny  benefits  to 
the  middle  riasi  ta  a  shortsltfited  way  to 
save  money  whldi  wfll  destroy  kng-teim 
support  for  both  programa.  Our  task  ta 
srtildi  wfll  destroy  long-term  support  for 
iKtth  programa.  Our  task  ta  not  to  repeal  the 
New  Deal  and  the  New  FTontlen  it  ta  to  take 
up  the  challenges  (tf  thto  day,  not  to  return 
to  the  old  Injiiatlrea  of  former  days.  As 
President  Kennedy  said  during  the  long, 
hard  strug^  for  Medicare-*^  Dhnitl  help 
(to  the]  'medkiaUy  indigent'  coupled  as  It  ta 
with  a  meana  test  ta  far 
and  thoef ore,  far  more  difficult  to 

So  for  us  the  test  of  an  klea  should  not  be 
trtiether  It  ta  new  or  old— but  whether  It  ta 
right  or  wrong. 

Issues  cannot  be  dedded  by  labels  and 
changing  realities  cannot  be  forced  into  pre- 
cast and  Bomftlmes  crumUlng  categories. 
There  ta  nothing  liberal  or 
about  flgtoting  crime  with  effecttre 
urea  Instead  of  code  worda— with  bafl  and 
sentencing  reform,  and  swifter  punishment 
for  vkdent  offenders.  There  ta  nothing  passe 
alXNit  the  age-old  dream  of  equality— of  dvfl 
rights  and  equal  rltfits  for  women.  There  ta 
nothing  outdated  alMNit  the  decade-old 
struggle  to  protect  the  environment— and  to 
prevent  America  the  beautiful  from  incom- 
ing America  the  pcdluted.  And  there  to  noth- 


8o  thta  to  oar  third  Imperative:  We  must 
not  free  oursdves  from  the  past  In  order  to 
run  from  reapoBsibillty  for  the  poor  and  the 
the  hungry  irtw  must  be  fed.  the 
who  must  be  straightened,  snd  the 
hurt  who  BUMt  lie  ticwlnl 

I  firmly  bdleve  that  what  aiwers  the 
American  people  to  not  mmnaaslnnatr  gov- 
ernment bat  ttM<M«p»«j»nt  government  aimi 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  I 
Ue  condltlan  of  rnmpaaelnn  ta 
growth.  We  can  no  longer  negteet  President 
Kennedys  advtee  that  "a  risliw  tide  Ufu  an 
boats."  We  must  not  attempt,  to  redistribute 
portions  of  a  ahrlnking  or  rf««fg««»«  econo- 
my—or we  wm  Invite  the  defeat  of  our  own 
most  decent  impulses. 

Our  ultimate  goal  must  not  be  to  support 
people,  bat  to  make  them  sdf-supportlng. 
Here.  too.  we  cannot  stop  with  traditional 
programs;  we  must  develop  new  approwefaes. 
Aa  we  educate  an  our  dilldren  to  work  in 
the  information  age— with  the  new  tedinol- 
ogy  of  computers  and  teleoomniunlratlnn— 
we  must  also  pay  atteirtloB  to  the  vwdal 
protflema  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  It  ta 
costly— and  it  ta  morally  wrong— to  abandon 
siMuaslii  generations  to  flllteracy.  Nothing 
In  our  economy  ta  a  greater  waste— nothliw 
in  our  dHnocracy  ta  a  greater  cotitradlo- 
tloo— than  a  permanent  dass  of  unemidoy- 
sUedtlaem. 

Seversl  Statea.  »~'»~w^  Masmrtiiisrtts, 
have  pioneered  Innovative  '••'■"g^  in  wd- 
fare  to  train  indivlduata  for  productive 
work.  Today  Masmfhusitti  hss  cut  wdfare 
to  the  lowest  point  an  deven  years.  Thoae 
who  were  dependent  are  finding  Jobs,  divil- 
ty,  snd  InrtfpendfiMe  in  an  ^rirainiing  eeon- 
omy.  Over  time,  the  savinga  could  reach 
$100  mflUoB.  But  irantoaUy,  the  BepobMcan 
ailmtnistTitlTin.  in  thdr  rdentlem  pursuit  of 
Instant  budget  cuts,  even  In  the  beat  pro- 
grams, now  proposes  to  slash  thta  hopeful 
inltlattve.  To  aave  a  few  doOara  today,  they 
would  '*»«''*"■"  the  future  to  pay  the  hlgta 

There  ta  a  fourth  imperative,  without 
whldi  an  the  others  wfll  f  alL  We  must  ssek 
to  lead  a  country,  not  a  colleetlon  of  divided 


The  present  Republican  course  threatens 
to  set  us  against  one  another  in  aacramble 
for  reaoaroea  and  advantagea.  nie  eofls  of 
rivalry  tighten  as  the  defkit  tai  the  budget 
widens.  Tlie  ssplrations  <rf  the  sdddle  dass 
as  wdl  ss  the  poor  are  now  threatened  by 
proposato  like  the  one  whidi  would  deny  the 
sons  snd  dauiSiters  of  blue  collar  familifa, 
no  matter  how  brltfit  they  are,  the  chance 
to  attend  our  best  odlegea.  Inevitably,  an 
anti-government  ideology  wfll  pit  region 
against  region,  the  Sunbdt  against  the 
nostbelt  labor  against  bustnem.  bisck  and 
brown  against  white— American  against 
AmerleaiL 

The  seeds  of  even  more  Utter  dlvislan 
have  been  idanted  with  assaults  on  privacy 
and  our  tolerance  toward  eadi  other.  Our 
polities  ta  difficult  enough— our  dvfllty  ta 
tragfle  enough— without  supa  charging  the 
atmosphere  with  Insoluble  Isroes.  We  have 
to  say.  ss  John  Kennedy  did  aftCT  the  8u- 
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preme  Court  burned  offldil  pnyer  in 
achooli.  that  qiwtlOM  ao  petaonal  and  dis- 
oontant  cannot  be  settled  by  government— 
that  the  remedy  la  "to  i>ray  a  good  deal 
more  at  home  .  .  .  and  attend  our  churches 
with  more  fidelity." 

That  statement  angered  acMne  groups,  but 
It  was  right  for  the  Nation.  In  the  same 
si>irit.  the  same  President  defied  powerful 
forces  Inside  his  own  party  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  desegregation,  even  at  some  risk  to 
his  own  re-election.  He  also  challenged  both 
labor  and  management  to  hold  down  steel 
prices  and  be  took  on  the  steel  companies 
when  they  broke  the  agreement 

In  the  1980*8.  we  must  revive  the  sense 
that  issues  are  problems  to  be  solved,  not 
IHlmarily  conflicts  to  be  negotiated  among 
groups.  Nowhere  is  the  need  for  such  leader- 
ship more  compelling  than  on  the  question 
of  tax  reform  and  tax  simplification.  Once 
more  we  are  learning  that  no  one  fears  more 
for  the  future  of  the  country  than  a  lobby 
about  to  lose  its  favorite  tax  loophole.  Every 
interest  favors  sacrifice— in  everyone  else's 
benefits  or  programs.  But  all  of  us.  despite 
our  separate  omoemB.  have  a  greater 
conuntm  interest  in  lower  tax  rates  and 
higher  economic  growth. 

Loophole  by  loophole,  lobbyist  by  lobby- 
ist, gaieratlcm  by  genenUion,  we  have  con- 
structed an  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
Babel— a  tax  law  of  towering  confusion 
which  also  distorts  and  depresses  our  econo- 
my. The  challenge  now  is  to  preserve  the 
concept  of  tax  simplification— and  to  pass 
UkX  reform— instead  of  surrendering  it  piece 
by  piece  to  the  pressures  of  narrow  inter- 
ests. We  must  challenge  each  group:  Tou 
may  lose  a  lotwhole— but  you  and  your 
country  will  gain  profits  and  growth.  Jobs 
and  opportunity. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  choice  of  all  for  polit- 
ical leaden  is  to  say  "no"  to  interests,  how- 
ever worthy,  when  there  is  a  more  impor- 
tant purpose  at  stake  for  the  Nation.  But 
somettmea  you  have  to  say  "no."  even  to 
your  friends.  I  remember  how  In  the  first 
battles  for  deregulation,  we  encountered  the 
strong  resistance  of  both  corporations  and 
unions.  We  overcame  It  because  we  were 
ready  to  speak  for  the  national  interest— 
and  that  fight  will  have  to  be  waged  many 
times  in  the  years  ahead.  I  strongly  believe 
in  unions  and  in  private  endeavor;  but  I  also 
believe  that  we  must  transcend  the  simplis- 
tic laUes  of  pro-  or  anti-business,  pro-  or 
anti-labor. 

As  Democrats,  we  must  understand  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  being  a  party 
that  cares  about  labor— and  being  a  labor 
party.  There  is  a  dlfferrace  between  being  a 
party  that  cares  about  women— and  being 
the  women's  party.  And  we  can  and  we  must 
be  a  party  that  cares  about  minorities  with- 
out becoming  a  minority  party.  We  are  dti- 
tteaa  first— and  constituencies  second.  The 
whole  of  America  is  greater  than  any  of  Its 
parts  and  the  sum  of  all  its  groups.  We 
cannot  grasp  new  possibilities  by  continuing 
the  old  practice  of  always  «^iraii»Mng  every 
decision  on  the  basis  of  who  will  get  what. 
We  are  one  Nation  with  one  history  and  one 
destiny— and  I  am  certain  that  Americans 
wai  req>ond.  if  we  are  challenged  to  lift  our 
eyes  from  narrow  and  separate  views  of  an 
inue,  to  a  broader  vision  of  the  Nation's 
future. 

Finally,  we  miist  reject  the  pressures  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  interests,  who 
traffic  in  the  most  sinqdistic  label  of  aU— 
that  we  must  be  uncritically  in  favor  of  all 
defense  spending  or  be  branded  as  antide- 
fenae. 


Indeed  the  administration's  own  reckless 
military  budget  has  eroded  the  conaenaus 
for  a  istonger.  ateadler  def enae  effort.  And 
muchiof  the  m<Hiey  has  been  mis-spent  in  a 
misgi^ded  strategic  aims  race.  We  have 
stodcsQed  a  vast  arsenal  of  expensive  nucle- 
ar ml^es  and  bombers,  we  are  launching  a 
distaiB.  uncertain,  and  perhaps  destabilialng 
star  imn  experiment— and  yet  we  are  short- 
changing the  readiness  and  reliability  of  our 
conventional  forces.  We  now  find  ourselves 
in  the  paradoxical  position  of  lavishing 
more  and  more  on  national  security,  while 
beconiing  less  and  less  sure  of  how  secure 
weretflyare. 

We  can  restore  the  consensus  for  defense 
only  if  we  restrain  the  excesses  of  present 
policy,  We  must  end  wasteful  toeadtas, 
whera^  it  occurs,  in  the  military  budget  as 
well  as  domestic  programs.  A  Just  society 
cannot  be  tough  on  poor  mothers— and  easy 
on  I%itacon  contractors.  We  must  reslBt 
the  fvae  choice,  increaaingly  set  before  us 
by  the  administration's  disastrous  course  in 
Central  America,  between  a  reborn  isola- 
tionism and  a  refiex  interventioniam.  Most 
of  all.  ion  the  most  important  issue  of  all.  we 
must  teverse  the  tactic  of  turning  arms  con- 
trol upside  down— of  miiMiwy  arms  control 
talks  $8  a  bargaining  process  not  with  the 
Soviets,  but  with  the  Congress  -not  to 
reduce  weapons,  but  to  buHd  support  for 
newcAes. 

Just  as  we  should  not  let  a  child  go 
hungrjr,  so  we  should  never  starve  our  na- 
tional defense.  But  today  It  Is  overfed;  it 
consumes  too  much  of  our  scarce  resources; 
it  weakens  our  economy  and  our  security— 
and  p(  rhaps  even  the  prospects  for  our  sur- 
vival. We  cannot  afford  to  slash  the  defense 
budgei  or  to  deny  reasonable  increues;  but 
we  caanot  afford  to  bloat  It,  or  to  pay  for  it 
by  saa>ing  another  essential  element  of  our 
strengpi— our  economic  leadership. 

In  closing,  let  me  express  my  gratitude  for 
this  ofiportimity  to  reflect,  today  and  in 
recentweeks.  on  the  brief  but  vivid  years  of 
John  Kennedy— years  which  so  many  of  us 
here  Imew  and  treasured,  which  still  have  a 
special  hold  on  so  many  others  every- 
where^and  even  on  millions  who  were  not 
yet  ba|n  when  he  died.  Perhaps  his  most  m- 
durini  legacy,  the  quality  which  makes  his 
presence  so  timeless,  is  that  confident,  in- 
sistent. Invigorating  summons  to  "move  for- 
ward." We  can  learn  from  the  events  of  his 
Presidency— for  they  tell  us  not  only  where 
we  ha^e  been— but  in  vital  ways,  they  point 
us  to  where  we  must  go.  Yet  he  would  also 
be  th^  first  to  say  that  while  we  cannot  lead 
wlthoit  a  sense  of  history,  we  cannot  live 
solely  by  its  heritage. 

And  so  the  memory  of  bis  time  does  not 
capture  us,  but  liberates  us.  Certain  words, 
which  express  the  gptrit  of  his  leadership, 
have  «  powerful  meaning  for  our  leadership 
now.  In  1963,  he  told  America:  "Some  con- 
versations I  have  heard  in  our  country 
soimdi  like  old  records,  long  playing,  left 
over  ftom  the  nUddle  thirUea.  The  debate  of 
the  Ulirties  had  its  great  significance  and 
produced  great  results,  but  it  took  place  in  a 
dlf f ertnt  world  with  different  needs  and  dif- 
ferent tasks.  It  is  our  responsibility  today  to 
live  in  our  own  world." 

In  the  1980'8.  it  is  our  responsibility  to  live 
in  our  time— not  to  look  back  to  the  reced- 
ing shore,  but  to  sail  ahead  In  hope,  remem- 
bering whence  we  came,  cherishing  the 
values  we  carry  with  us,  searching  out  the 
newer  and  better  world  which  is  the  next 
destination  and  discovery  of  the  American 
Journey. 


June  7,  1985 


June  7,  1985 
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PAUL     *rsoNOAS.      jmrjiasioiD 

MEliCBESR  OF  THE  ORIXK  COM- 

MUNITY 

Mr.  RTWpTiB  Mr.  President,  on  June 
14.  1985.  ue  Detroit  chapter  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Alliance  will  honor 
former  Senator  Paul  Tsongas  from 
Maasachuaetts  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  the  Oreek  community  and 
the  American  people  at  large.  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  speaker  at  this  occa- 
sion and  \o  have  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  once  again  to  my  friend 
and  f ormet-  colleague. 

Though]  Paul  recently  retired  frran 
the  Senaoe  to  return  to  his  private 
practice  ol  law,  his  unyielding  commit- 
ment and  Eloquence  in  behalf  of  social 
Justice  ani  human  rights  have  been  a 
source  of  bride  and  inspiration  to  us 
all.  For  Senator  Tsongas  brought  a 
rare  brand  of  leadership  to  his  office, 
a  leadersUp  full  of  faith  in  the  demo- 
cratic probess  and  unhindered  by  ideo- 
logical extremes  of  partisan  rivalries. 
His  eztrajordlnary  preserverance  in 
achieving  'compromises  on  such  con- 
troversial Issues  as  the  Alaskan  Lands 
Act  and  his  work  with  me  on  the 
Chrysler  loan  bill  serves  as  a  testa- 
ment to  his  leadership  qualities.  Most 
importantly  though.  Paul  inspired  tis 
all  with  his  compassionate  appeal  to 
assist  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged, the  downtrodden,  and  the  op- 
pressed.    < 

In  his  single  term  in  the  UJS.  Senate, 
Paul  play^  a  leading  role  in  an  im- 
pressive airay  of  Issues.  As  a  member 
of  the  Fai«ign  Relations  Committee, 
he  was  an  outspoken  proponent  of 
arms  cont^l  and  a  persistent  critic  of 
m)artheid  in  South  Africa.  On  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee he  I  devoted  himself  to  preserv- 
ing our  nspural  resources  and  wildlife. 

Tet.  through  all  these  endeavors 
Paul  never  forgot  his  Oreek  heritage 
and  his  duty  to  the  Oreek  community. 
The  son  of  an  immigrant  father.  Paul 
emerged  as  a  national  leader  of  the 
Oreek  community  and  a  champion  of 
Oreek  causes.  Paul  has  woriced  hard  to 
protect  UiS.  Interests  in  the  eastern 
Medlterraiiean  and  to  strengthen  our 
bilateral  relationship  with  Oreece.  His 
profound  I  concern  for  the  nearly 
200,000  Oreek  Cypriots  who  suffer 
under  Tuddsh  rule  on  the  Island  of 
Cyprus  le^  him  to  consistently  attack 
TuiiEcy  for  the  Illegal  occupation  of 
that  island.  Protesting  that  Turkey 
had  never^  fulfilled  the  terms  of  the 
original  bll  lifting  the  U.S.  arms  em- 
bargo, which  had  called  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  conflict,  Paul 
was  influaitial  in  the  Senate  Appro- 
priation Cbmmlttee's  1984  decision  to 
place  stri^r  conditions  on  future 
military  aiii  to  Turkey. 

Senator  Tsongas  has  devoted  his  life 
to  public  service  and  the  betterment  of 
his  community  and  his  world.  In  his  10 
years  in  tl|e  House  of  Representatives 


and  the  Senate  he  has  struggled  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace  and  (..t>greas 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  wish  him  and  his  family  the  best  of 
luck  in  the  future. 


THE  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  I  voted  In  favor  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1986.  While  I  did  not  agree 
with  every  provision  of  this  bill,  it 
□ULkes  many  useful  contributions  to 
improving  the  Nation's  defenses  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

On  a  macroeconomlc  level,  the  size 
of  this  defense  bill  is  much  more  con- 
sistent with  the  needs  for  deficit  re- 
duction than  the  proposal  which  the 
President  made  earlier  this  year.  The 
deficits  we  face  over  the  next  few 
years  threaten  our  economic  well- 
being,  and  in  that  sense,  are  them- 
selves a  danger  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. It  is  imiMrtant  both  in  fact  and  in 
perception  that  the  defense  budget 
contribute  to  reducing  these  deficits. 
This  bill  holds  defense  spending  to  the 
level  necessary  to  allow  for  increased 
costs  due  to  inflation  and  no  more. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  this  level  of 
spending  comes  on  top  of  an  average 
annual  increase  in  defense  spending  of 
8.3  percent  after  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion from  1981  through  1985. 

The  <Mp  on  deployment  of  the  MX 
missile  in  fixed,  vulnerable  silos  is  a 
long  overdue  step  in  the  direction  of 
strategic  nuclear  stability  and  sanity.  I 
have  long  opposed  putting  any  MX 
missiles  in  fixed  silos.  This  biU  would 
have  been  better  if  it  followed  that  ap- 
proach. But  assuming  that  there  will 
be  some  number  of  MX's  in  fixed  silos, 
the  fewer  the  better,  and  the  cap  on 
deployment  achieves  that  objective. 

This  bill  also  includes  important  re- 
forms designed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  "revolving  door"  in  which 
people  in  the  Defense  Department 
who  oversee  the  contracts  of  a  defense 
contractor  on  a  Friday  may  be  work- 
ing for  this  same  contractor  the  next 
Monday. 

Almost  every  day  it  seems  as  if  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's ability  to  manage  its  con- 
tracts is  shaken.  Much  must  be  done 
to  restore  that  confidence.  But  one 
step  which  can  be  taken  is  to  assure 
that  those  in  the  Defense  Department 
who  oversee  these  contracts  are  not 
put  in  situations  in  which  conflicts  of 
Interest  may  blur  their  Judgments  and 
weaken  their  ability  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  taxmyer.  This 
bill  takes  that  step. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  Senate 
added  to  this  legislation  an  amend- 
ment which  puts  the  Senate  on  record 
in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
United  States  should  refrain  from  un- 
dercutting the  provisions  of  SALT  n 


so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  refrains 
from  undercutting  its  provisions.  This 
willingness  not  to  undercut  is  essential 
to  the  potential  for  success  of  the 
Oeneva  negotiations  and  wlU  enhance 
the  security  of  the  United  States  by 
keeping  some  lid  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  SALT  n  is  one  of  the  few  con- 
straints that  we  currently  have  avaO- 
able  to  us. 

I  would  have  preferred  a  lower  level 
of  funding  for  the  strategic  defensive 
initiative,  commonly  referred  to  as 
star  wars.  While  I  believe  that  we 
must  go  forward  with  SDI  research.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  level  of  $2.97 
billion  in  this  bill  is  not  consistent 
with  the  kind  of  spending  restraint 
which  we  should  show  at  a  time  of 
budgetary  crisis.  I  am  also  concerned 
that  the  level  of  spending  in  this  blU 
runs  too  great  of  a  risk  of  m^iriTtg 
more  likely  the  Itlnd  of  expenditures 
which  would  violate  the  Antl-BallisUc 
BfissUe  Treaty  of  1972.  It  is  likely  that 
when  the  Defense  Department  author- 
ization bill  passes  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives it  will  have  a  lower  level  of 
funding  for  SDI.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  compromise  arrived  at  in  the  con- 
ference committee  on  this  issue  will  be 
more  consistent  with  the  need  for  a 
sound  budget  and  military  strategy. 
Further,  since  the  SDI  program  will 
clearly  be  going  ahead  at  some  level.  I 
am  pleased  that  at  the  urging  of  Sena- 
tor BuMRBS.  myself,  and  othos.  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  agreed  that  they  would  ap- 
point a  panel  of  experts  to  advise  the 
Senate  on  key  questions  about  the 
SDI  program,  including  the  question 
of  whether  specific  technologies  would 
violate  the  ABM  Treaty's  ban  against 
developing,  testing,  or  deploying  ABM 
systems  or  components  in  space. 

On  another  point.  I  am  deeply  trou- 
bled by  the  substance  of  title  VII. 
which  consists  largely  of  the  so-called 
Oramm  amendment,  and  the  process 
used  to  make  it  a  part  of  this  bilL  This 
amendment  would  repeal  major  and 
longstanding  provisions  of  law  as  they 
relate  to  defense  contracts.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  virtually  no  opportunity 
to  explore  its  implications  at  hearings 
and  strictly  limited  discussion.  Such 
important  changes  should  be  preceded 
by  equally  deliberative  consideration. 
That  did  not  occur  here. 

Mr.  President,  when  taking  aU  fac- 
tors into  accoimt,  I  think  that  the  bill 
before  us  was  a  reasonable  approach 
to  defense  spending  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Certainly,  there  is  room 
for  improvement,  but  it  is  an  adequate 
biU  to  take  into  conference. 


the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MiBaaAftBM 
REFE31RED 

As  in  executive  sessicn.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  Preaidait  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  amnt>priate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSTrrUTE  OF  BUILD- 
ING 8CIENCES-ME8SAOE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  55 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  aoccnnpany- 
ing  report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 

7b  the  Congnu  of  the  United  State*: 

In  cocordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  809  of  the  Wnii»tng  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
I  herewith  transmit  the  eighth  annual 
report  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Btiilding  Sciences. 

ROHALD  RXAGAH. 

The  White  House.  Jane  7,  IMi. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  acts 
and  Joint  resolutions: 
On  April  25. 1985: 

SJ.  Res.  IS.  Joint  resolutiao  to  (Ifslfnstf 
May  7.  1985.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Ri^U 
Day." 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  '*"^g"«** 
the  we^  of  April  21. 1966.  through  April  27. 
1965.  as  "NatlCKial  DES  Awareness  Week." 
On  >Iay  14. 1985: 

S.J.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weA  beginning  May  8. 1985.  •  'Tfatton- 
al  Correctional  Offioos  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  May  5.  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Asthma  and  ADergy  Awareness 
Week." 

SJ.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
May  7. 1985,  as  "Vietnam  Veterans  Recogni- 
tion Day." 

On  May  15. 1985: 

S.  597.  An  act  to  ammd  subtitle  n  of  tttle 
46,  United  States  Code.  "ShlppinT'.  making 
technical  and  conforming  changes,  and  for 
other  purpooea. 

8X  Rea.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  rte«ignat4!  the 
month  of  Jime  1985  as  "Touth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month." 

8.J.  Res.  60.  Jotait  resolution  to  '*"««g"»«-* 
the  week  of  May  12.  1985,  through  May  18, 
1985,  as  "Sailor  Center  We^" 

SJ.  Res.  85.  Joint  reaoluticm  designating 
the  month  of  Novonber  1965  as  "National 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Month." 
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SJ.  Rm.  M.  Joint  nHtaUon  to  '*Tlt-TtT 
ttie  week  ImghnHiw  Mv  IX  IMS.  aa  "Nsr 
ttoul  mcMtlvB  DlwMei  Awmitoem  Week." 
Od  ICajr  IT.  IMS: 
aj.  Bm.  W.  Joint  nwlutlon  to  '*mmigi^tm 
"Natioonl  Setanee  Week." 
On  Iter  M.  IMS: 
aj.  Bee.  U.  Joint  raeointlcn  to  '«~«g~t-' 
the  week  of  Ifajr  M.  IMS.  tliraiwb  Maj  M. 
IMS.  M  llittaiil  CMaaporali  Week." 
OBlte]rai.lMS: 
aJ.  Bee.  in.  Joint  reeoiuttaD  to  dHlgiMte 
the  month  of  Uaj  IMS.  m  "Vetr  Spedal 
Arte  U.&A.  Month." 
OniajM.lt«S: 
a  484.  An  BfCt  to  emend  the  Seedierln 
Study  end  LebeUnc  Act. 

a  Ml.  An  ect  entitled  the  "Qeotie  MOH- 
gen  Control  Tover." 
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MaHM.  of  IteiTland.  to  be  UJB. 
Judge  for  the  Dietrtet  of  Met^end. 
[r.  PACK.WUUU.  fkom  the  Oommit- 
tae  onfVlnenoe: 

Bobfrt  mehed  Kimm,ttt  of  Vlicinia.  to 
be  Getanl  Oounad  for  the  Doiartment  of 
theMarary. 

(Tli^  above  namlnatian  was  reported 
from  tbe  Committee  on  Fbunoe  with 
the  rBoonunendatfcm  that  tt  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  tesOfsr  before  any  duly 
constituted  oommlttwt  of  the  Senate.) 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CAI^NDAR 

The  followinc  Joint  resolutiai.  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Rqnesenta- 
tives  on  June  6.  1985.  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  unanimous 
consent,  and  placed  «i  the  calendar 

BJ.  Bee.  ».  Joint  reeohitton  to  ■*— «r"*' 
the  week  beiinntaic  June  S.  UtS.  ae  "Na- 
tional Theatre  Week." 


ENROLLED  JOIWT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Soiate  an- 
nounced that  on  today.  June  7,  IMS, 
she  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  following  en- 
rolled Joint  resolution: 

aJ.  Bee.  n.  Joint  reeolntteD  to  •'-r'netf 
the  month  of  May  IMS  ea  "Better  Hearlnc 
and  Speedi  Month." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  tlie  Judidary.  without  amenAnent- 

aj.  Bee.  88.  Joint  reeotntlon  to  '*«rfr^t^ 
the  week  beslnnlns  September  8.  IMS.  ee 
"Nattenal  Oeteopathie  Medldne  Week." 

aj.  Bea.  las.  Joint  reaoluticn  ''-rlgnetlng 
the  week  of  June  St.  198S.  thraush  June  ». 
18W.  aa  "Hden  Keller  Deaf-BUnd  Aware- 
nemWeek." 

aJ.  Bea.  in.  Joint  reaohttion  to  ''nlsnatr 
the  week  of  nwiwnber  IS.  1S8S.  thrau^  De- 
cember 21.  19U.  ea  "National  Drunk  and 
Dnioed  DrMnc  Awarenem  Week." 

aj.  Bee.  IM.  Joint  reaobitian  to ««— igi»t* 
the  week  of  June  3.  IMS.  throutfi  June  8. 
IMS.  aa  "National  InteUlgenoe  Community 
WeA." 

aj.  Bea.  140.  Joint  reeohiUon  to  «*— 'r~*T 
the  week  of  June  a  through  June  8.  IMS.  aa 
"National  Theatre  Week." 

aJ.  Bea.  143.  Joint  reaolutlon  to '«— «r'«*^ 
June  13.  IMS.  ea  "Anne  nank  Day." 

BJ.  Bea.  64.  Joint  reaotution  ««— «r"*<"g 
Mother*!  Day.  May  12.  IMS.  to  Vktho's 
Day.  June  16.  IMS.  aa  "Family  Beimlon 
Month." 


EXECUTlVJg  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEBB 
The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THORMOND.  from  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 


DUCnON  OF  BnUS  AND 
JOINT  RXBOLUnONB 
I  following  biDs  and  Joint  resolu- 
introdueed.  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  oon- 
I  referred  as  Indicated: 
'  Mr.  THUBMOND: 
p.  A  bin  to  ootreet  certain  inequitiea 
VMeral  elvfl  aeivlue  credit  for 
at  poipoom  and  for  the  purpoee  of 
mmmtoig  length  of  aerrloe  to  detenaine 
entittetnent  to  leave,  compcnattan.  life  in- 
saraDoe,.  health  beneOta.  aeveranee  pay, 
tenuit^  and  atatua  in  the  ease  of  certain  in- 
divldui  la  irtw  perf oimed  eervlee  ea  National 
Ouanl  teehnielane  before  January  1.  1M9: 
tothe  3anuaittee  on  Aimed  Servlcea. 
E  y  Mr.  BVANft 
a  IMO.  A  blU  entitled  the  "Hydrodectric 
BHJnHtaing  Beform  Act.":  to  the  Committee 
on  Bm  rgy  and  Natural  Beaonrcea. 
E  r  Mr.  8IMF80N  (by  requeat): 
a  12 II.  A  blU  to  amend  the  refugee  aariat- 
anoe  ai  ithorltieB  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
ttonaU  y  Act.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to  the 
tTnwwwi  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ey  Mr.  8IMFSON  (for  hlmadf  and 
Mr.KonoDT): 
a  la  B.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Ni  Uonality  Act  to  extend  for  two  yean 
the  an  horisation  of  amraprlationa  for  ref- 
ugee agrirtanrid.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  to 
the  Ootuaittee  on  the  Judidary. 
Ar  Mr.  BOTH: 
a  12 18.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Beve- 
nne  Ci  de  of  1M4  to  require  conformity  be- 
tween the  loan  lorn  reeerve  aocounta  main- 
tained by  certain  «m«*««i  iutitutionB  for 
tax  pvrpooea  and  for  financial  atatement 
pmpoi  sa;  to  the  Committee  on  Flnanee. 

^  Mr.  QUAYLB  (for  htanaeU.  Mr. 

Sxufoas,  Mr.  Psu,  Mr.  Kbuidt. 

Mr.    Wnoso.    Mr.    Simox.    Mr. 

Wallop,  Mr.  MAXsuwAaA,  and  Mr. 

Dodo): 

a  UM.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 

Found  (tion  on  the  Arte  and  the  Humanltiea 

Act  of  19W.  to  extend  the  authoriaatiana  of 

approitiatiana  for  that  Act,  and  for  other 

liiiUMf.  to  the  Qanmittee  on  lAbor  and 

Hunia4  Beaonrcea. 

V  Mr.  ABMSTBONO  (for  hlmaelf, 
[Mr.  Pau.  and  Mr.  tmoarm): 
a  1|BS.  A  un  to  mwide  prompt,  exdu- 
aive.  a^  equitable  compensation,  as  a  lub- 
Btttuteifor  inadequate  tort  remedieB.  for  dia- 
aUliti*  or  deaths  reaulting  from  oceupa- 
tlonal  exposure  to  asbestos,  and  for  other 
purpoera;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
Built  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

^y  Mr.  THURMOND: 
&  1S59.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  In- 
equlti^   by   providing   Federal    dvU 
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service  credit  for  retirement  purposes 
and  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
length  of  fervlce  to  determine  entitle- 
ment to  leave,  compensation,  life  In- 
surance, health  benefits,  severance 
pay,  tenuik  and  status  in  the  case  of 
certain  individuals  who  performed 
service  as  National  Guard  tme*yn\rimma 
before  Jaikuary  1,  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Anned  Services. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  ideksure  that  I  introduce  legis- 
lation UMtty  which  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  inequity  affecting  a  smaU 
number— amrozlmately  40&-of 

forma-  Nattonal  Guard  t«ii»iiiiirf>»M 

As  my  doUeagues  know.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Nati^al  Guard  to..h«iciMi«  are 
full-time,  dvllian  employees  of  the  Air 
and  Army  National  Guard.  These 
technicians  are  the  people  who  mro- 
vlde  the  day-to-day  support  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  make  the  Guard  a 
strong  military  force.  Iliey  m^int^^iw 
the  aircran,  tanks,  trucks,  snd  other 
military  fquipment  They  prepare 
training  piograms.  keep  the  necessary 
records,  raeniit  new  Guard  members, 
and  provicle  omtinulty  between  week- 
end training  iiwlow.  These  individ- 
uals provide  a  vital  service  to  the  Na- 
tlimal  Gu^d,  and  are  an  Imprntant 
link  to  the  defense  capabilities  of  our 
Nation.     ] 

Prior  to  il969,  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  ^lisaiveanent  existed  as  to 
the  employment  status  of  **f*^n\l*fnm 
Their  salaries  were  actually  paid  by 
the  Fedeifl  Government,  and  most 
condltlcms  of  onployment  were  set  out 


In  rules 

Uonal  G 

that  they 

certain 

sistedthati 

Federal 

Federal 


led  by  the  Federal  Na- 
Bureau.  Courts  had  held 
Federal  employees  for 
and  many  States  In- 
were  employees  of  the 
lent.  However,  the 
It  continued  to 
maintain  that  technicians  were  State 
employeesJ 

In  19M,  Congren  took  action  to  clar- 
ify the  siti^on  and  passed  legldatlon 
making  toe  technicians  Federal  em- 
ployees. However,  retroactive  credit 
for  the  puhmws  of  determining  eligi- 
bility for  n^Aeral  benefits,  such  as  dvll 
service  retfronent  benefits,  was  grant- 
ed only  to  those  who  served  ss  Nation- 
al Guard  technicians  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1969.  Those  individuals  who  had 
left  their  technician  Jobs  before  that 
date,  but  subsequently  became  em- 
^ther  Federal  agrades,  were 
It  for  their  past  service  as 
the  National  Guard. 
It,  my  bill  would  correct 
by  allowing  Federal  re- 
It  for  all  prior  service, 
to  date  of  separatloiL 
who  left  the  Guard  before 
1969,  and  subsequently 
worked  fori  the  Federal  Government  In 
another  ci^Mclty  for  at  least  1  year. 


ployed  by 
denied 
employees 
Mr. 

this  Ineqi 

tlrement 

without 

Technl( 

January 
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win  have  1  year  after  enactment  to 
iH»ply  for  a  redetermination  of  their 
length  of  service.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide fair  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
those  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  as  technicians  in 
the  National  Guard,  and  guarantee 
them  equal  ccmpensatlon  for  equal 
work. 

These  loyal  public  servants  are  enti- 
tled to  receive  credit  for  their  work  in 
the  Guard.  Mr.  President,  snd  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
prcHnpt  enactment  of  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  EVANS: 
8.  1260.  A  bm  entitled  the  "Hydro- 
electric Relicenslng  Reform  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  snd  Natural 
Resources. 

HnaOSLBCniC  KSLUSSSDM  ISrOUl  ACT 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  fair 
and  clear  guidelines  in  the  relicenslng 
process  for  utilities  which  receive  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission.  I  am  doing  so  be- 
cause I  believe  that  VOUUt  Introduced  on 
this  subject  thus  far  do  not  adequately 
address  the  key  Issues.  These  Include 
the  process  for  submittal  and  review 
of  iOT>llcations,  providing  appropriate 
public  interest  criteria,  and  establish- 
ing adequate  rompwisation  criteria  in 
the  event  the  license  is  transferred. 
My  bin  incorporates  some  of  the  con- 
cepts introchiced  by  three  other  bflls 
developed  by  Senators  Wallop,  Jomi- 
STOK,  and  MRXsmaim— S.  436,  S.  403, 
and  S.  1219  re^ectively— but  also  ex- 
plores new  ground. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  at  this 
time.  In  particular,  since  the  Water 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  hold  a  hearing  next  Tues- 
day. June  11.  to  consider  this  Issue. 
While  I  believe  that  none  of  the  bills 
Introduced  so  far  represent  an  aiwro- 
prlate  final  version,  it  is  important  for 
the  committee  to  address  the  various 
inues  In  a  public  forum.  I  believe  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  will  help 
broaden  the  issues  discussed  in  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee hearing. 

Currently,  the  Federal  courts  are 
considering  an  appeal  by  certain 
public  utilities  of  FERCs  so-called 
Merwln  cbun  decision.  In  the  Merwin 
decision,  issued  on  October  6. 1983.  the 
Commission  reversed  Its  previous 
order  and  granted  the  new  liomse  to 
the  existing  licensee.  Pacific  Power  & 
Ui^t  Co.  There  is  enough  uncertain- 
ty, however,  both  In  the  direction  the 
courts  might  take  and  In  future  rul- 
ings by  the  Commission,  that  it  \b  time 
for  us  to  begin  our  deliberation.  Legis- 
lation may  not  be  inevitable,  but  there 
is  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty that  I  thlift  it  is  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  begin  to  consider  the  legisla- 
tive alternatives. 


The  Federal  Power  Act  of  1920  es- 
tablished a  process  to  issue  original  li- 
cense for  a  period  of  50  yean,  but  left 
the  criteria  and  language  for  granting 
a  subsequent  license  undear.  Section 
7(a)  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  provfaled 
preference  to  States  and  municipali- 
ties In  granting  the  original  license,  if 
the  Commission  determined  that  the 
applications  woe  equally  well  adapted 
to  serve  the  public  interest  In  addi- 
tion, it  gave  State  and  municipal  appli- 
cants the  right  of  last  amendment  if 
the  CommisBion  Judged  that  its  appli- 
caticm  was  not  equally  well  adapted  to 
another.  Clearly,  the  t*'««'«  in  the 
1920  act  was  to  provide  every  opportu- 
nity to  a  State  or  municipality  to  re- 
ceive the  license  for  the  project  Ro- 
ponents  of  the  act  at  that  time  were 
concerned  about  the  potential  for  pri- 
vate electric  utilities  to  monoptdiie 
our  Nation's  hydroelectric  resources  in 
perpetuity. 

The  legislates  drafted  the  1920  act 
to  encourage  a  countervailing  force  of 
public  power  entities  in  our  Nation's 
electric  power  industry.  And  it  worked. 
Following  the  passage  of  the  act 
public  utility  districts  were  established 
In  aU  parts  of  the  Nation  to  provide 
electric  service  to  a  broad  range  of  cns- 
tom»s  at  a  low  price.  With  a  growing 
industry  suppcnted  by  the  public  pief  • 
erence  dause.  States  and  mimirftiali- 
ties  grew  to  account  for  about  75  per- 
cent of  <nir  Nation's  hydrodectric 
power  resources  today.  The  State  of 
Washington  in  particular  has  been  a 
major  benefidary  of  the  develcvment 
of  public  power. 

Today,  puUic  and  private  utilities 
supply  routfily  equivalent  amounts  of 
dectrlc  power  to  residential  and  oam- 
merlcal  customers  In  Washington 
State.  About  90  percent  of  the  power 
generation  in  oar  State  is  hydroctoctri- 
dty.  Of  course,  much  of  this  hi|^  de- 
pendence on  hydrodectrldty  is  due  to 
the  commitment  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  in  the  lOSO's  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  r'Ah«*"bfft  River 
basin.  The  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration was  created  to  market  the 
power  generated  by  the  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River.  As  a  result  >n  abun- 
dant and  inexpensive  source  of  hydro- 
power  became  the  ba^bone  of  the  Pa- 
dfic  N«thwest's  electric  power  supply 
and  the  lifdilood  of  region's  eoonomy. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  the  dams  in  the 
Padfle  Northwest  were  developed  by 
the  Federal  Govemmoit  Durlttg  the 
1950*8  the  Federal  Government  decid- 
ed not  to  devdop  the  potential  for 
Iiower  generation  (m  the  mid-Colum- 
bia River.  Hence  the  public  utility  dia- 
tricts  in  that  area  decided  to  construct 
those  dams  and  have  since  beoome 
some  of  the  largest  publle  utility  gen- 
eratcns  in  the  Nation.  And  there  are 
many  rivers  in  Washington  State  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  not  an- 
thoriied  to  develop,  such  as  the  Lewis, 
Skagit  and  Baker  Rivera. 


Hydrodectrfc  licensing  policy  is  an 
extremdy  important  issue  to  the  rate- 
payers of  my  State.  Tet  tt  Is  one  iriiere 
there  is  little  unanimity  about  vrtiat  to 
da  Some  would  inef  er  to  see  leglsla^ 
tion  to  dearly  favor  the  existhig  li- 
censee. Others  express  a  strong  desire 
to  award  preference  to  States  and  mu- 
nicipalitles.  Some  utilities  would 
prefer  to  see  no  leglslatitm  at  alL  It  is 
in  that  context  that  I  am  Introducing 
thtobm. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  underly- 
ing sssirnipHnnf  of  my  MIL  First  I  be- 
lieve that  the  rellnmstng  Issue  is  pri- 
marily a  ratepayer  issue,  not  a  prefer- 
ence Issue.  My  legislation  does  not 
favor  at  the  outset  one  group  of  rate- 
payers over  any  other  groups,  based 
on  public  preference  <u  other  criteria. 
Second,  a  rdated  goal  is  to  nUnhnfaM. 
the  economic  disruption  to  ratqiayers 

during  m  rriltsanainy  pmrji«««nf  THItH 

since  the  project  represents  utilisation 
of  a  public  reaouroe,  there  are  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  the  procesi  of  utili- 
ties competing  ftn-  a  new  license. 
Through  different  spplieants  compet- 
ing f<«-  the  license,  improvements  can 
be  made  to  the  project  Fourth,  any 
leglslstion  should  set  a  fair  and  wdl- 
defined  framework  iot  the  process  of 
submitting  and  reviewing  appli«tions, 
both  in  an  adversarial  and  nonadvcr- 
sarial  proceeding.  Fifth,  criteria  wtatb. 
defines  the  public  interest  should  be 
modified  to  reflect  today's  environ- 
ment and  needs. 

Mr.  President  the  current  law  Is 
vague  »»«<*  MtihigiMMM  regarding  all  of 
the  above.  My  Mil  aims  to  darify  these 
ambiguities,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  fairness  to  the  «^rWM«y  u. 
censec's  ratoayers  as  wdl  as  an  op- 
portunity for  a  competing  apcdicant  to 
fDe  for  the  new  license.  The  compen- 
sation  criteria  are  not  so  high  as  to 
discouiage  competing  applicants,  but 
wHl  adequatdy  nrmpmsatr  a  dis- 
placed licensee's  ratepayers.  The 
public  interest  criteria  indude  fish 
and  wildlife  mitigattnn  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency requirements  that  I  bdieve  re- 
flect today's  need  to  fully  and  respon- 
sibly utUlK  our  Nation's  hydrodeetrie 
resources.  In  addition,  the  criteria  in- 
dude dear  language  on  the  economic 
impact  on  ratqiayers  of  the  eristing  11- 
eeneet  in  order  to  ™tnfaiii«»  the  poten- 
titl  economic  disruptkm. 

I  would  like  to  darlfy.  however,  that 
certain  proviglans  in  the  legislation  are 
offered  as  vehldes  for  diacusston  I  am 
not  necessarily  wedded  to  thdr  specif- 
ic numbers  or  percentages.  They  rq>- 
reaent  an  attempt  to  rescdve  the  issue 
after  long  and  serious  consideration  of 
various  altematives.  The  first  con- 
oeras  the  term  of  the  license.  In  par- 
ticular. I  am  proposing  language  to  re- 
quire, as  a  general  rule,  a  term  of  30 
years  for  the  new  license.  This  provi- 
sion reflects  the  policy  of  the  Cmnmis- 
sion  established  in  its  Esoondido  ded- 
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sion  in  1979.  I  believe  we  should 
reduce  the  new  license  term  to  a 
period  shorter  than  50  years  since  this 
will  afford  more  frequent  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  the  project  But  the 
term  should  be  sufficiently  long  in 
order  that  the  licensee  has  an  ade- 
quate period  to  recover  the  investment 
that  It  has  made  in  that  project. 

Second.  I  am  offering  the  compensa- 
tion criteria  of  SO  percent  of  an  equiv- 
alent amount  of  the  least-cost  alterna- 
tive electric  energy  of  the  existing  li- 
censee to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
two  acquisition  fonnula  which  stand 
at  different  ends  of  the  spectrum— net 
depreciated  Investment  and  replace- 
mmt,  or  fair  maricet  value.  There  is  no 
mysterious  magic  to  the  50  percent 
level,  but  I  believe  that  it  represents  a 
reasonable  price  for  an  asset  to  be 
transferred  between  two  utilities.  It 
also  encourages  the  utilities  to  develop 
least-cost  alternatives  by  using  this 
criterion  for  the  basis  of  compensa- 
tion. I  am  certainly  willing  to  consider 
other  reasonable  alternatives  as  we 
consider  this  legislation. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  will  force  utili- 
ties to  consider  relicensing  primarily 
as  an  economic  issue.  If  a  utility  be- 
lieves that  it  can  best  represent  its 
ratepayers  by  competing  for  the  new 
license,  and  meet  the  public  Interest 
criteria  specified  In  the  bill,  it  will 
pursue  the  license.  If  it  believes  It 
cannot  do  so,  it  will  not.  In  my  view, 
this  approach  will  lead  to  the  opti- 
mum utilization  and  enhancement  of 
our  Nation's  valuable  hydroelectric  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Ruohd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkoho.  as  follows: 

a  1290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Home 
of  Repraentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerlea  in  Oongreu  auemJtied,  That  this 
Act  may  be  died  aa  the  "Hydroelectric  ReU- 
eenatng  Refonn  Act  of  1985." 

The  Fedoal  Power  Act  (Act  of  June  10. 
1930,  41  Stat.  1063,  1«  n.&C.  791a  et  aeq.. 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto)  Is  amended— 

8k.  2.  in  section  7(aX16  VS.C.  800(a)), 

(a)  by  Inserting  "original"  after  "hereun- 
der or"; 

(b)  by  striking  "and  in  issuing  licenses  to 
new  licensees  under  section  808  of  this 
title." 

Sic  3.  in  section  14(aX16  U.S.C.  807(a)). 
by  striking  "two  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "three  years"; 

Sic.  4.  by  striking  secUon  14(bK16  VA.C. 
807(b)): 

Sac.  5.  by  strikinc  subsection  16(aX16 
U.ac.  808(a))  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(aXl)  The  existing  licensee  shall  make 
known  its  Intention  to  flle  for  a  new  license 
no  later  than  three  years  prior  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  existing  license.  If  the  existing 
licensee  intends  to  file  for  a  new  license.  It 


shaU  Submit  ita  initial  aivUcaUon  to  the 
Comnjsslnn,  including  all  maps,  plans  and 
spedfcatlons,  within  6  numths  of  filing  by 
the  egisting  licensee  of  a  noUoe  of  Intent 
under  this  subsection.  Such  maps,  plans  and 
vedftstions  shall  become  part  of  the 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
ivaOable  upon  request  to  all  Intereat- 


[A)  Within  180  days  of  a  filing  by 
the  eidstlng  Ucenaee  of  an  initial  appUcatkm 
for  a  aew  license  under  subsection  (aXl)  of 
this  section,  any  citizen,  association  of  dtl- 
sens.  domestic  corporation,  municipality,  or 
state  ^acg  submit  for  filing  a  competing  ap- 
plicatito.  Any  competing  application  must 
Include  a  detailed  statement  of  how  the 
plana  reflected  In  the  competing  application 
are  as  well  adapted,  or  better  adapted,  than 
are  tht  plans  reflected  in  the  initial  applica- 
tion tq  deyelop,  conserve,  and  utUlae  In  the 
public  interest  the  water  resources  of  the 
region.  All  maps,  plans  and  spedficatfams 
fUed  under  this  section  shall  become  a  part 
of  theirecords  of  the  CommissiOD  and  shall 
be  available  upon  request  to  all  interested 
partiea. 

(bXl)  Not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  existing  llcenae,  each  ap- 
plicant for  the  new  license  shall  file  a  final 
application  with  the  Commlssiqp.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  refer  to  and  seek  to  Improve 
the  applications  previously  filed. 

(bX3)  The  Commission  shall  provide 
public  notice  upon  receipt  of  final  applica- 
tions lor  a  new  license  under  subsection 
(bXl)  ef  this  section.  The  Commission  shall 
review  all  final  i«>pUcations  for  a  new  li- 
cense Mmultaneously. 

(cXli  If  the  United  States  does  not,  at  the 
expiruion  of  the  existing  license,  exercise 
its  rignt  to  take  over  any  project  or  projects 
of  the  licensee,  as  provided  in  section  14,  the 
Commission  shall  Issue  a  new  license  to  the 
applicnt  whose  plans  are  best  adapted  to 
serve  tiie  public  interest.  If  the  C^ommission 
detenqines  the  plans  of  competing  appli- 
cants are  equally  well  adapted  to  serve  the 
public  interest,  the  Commission  shall  give 
pref erttoce  according  to  the  following  bases: 

(A)  If  one  of  two  applicants  is  a  munidpal- 
ity  or  a  state,  and  the  other  is  not,  the  Com- 
mission shall  favor  the  munidpidity  or 
state:  or 

(B)  tt  both  of  two  applicants  are  either  a 
munkd  pallty  or  a  sUte,  or  neither  or  them 
is  a  mi  nldpallty  or  a  state,  the  Commission 
shall  favor  the  existing  licensee. 

(cX2)  New  licenses  shaU  be  issued  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  unless  the 
Commission  determines  a  longer  license 
term  i^  necessary  to  best  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Commission  shall  not  issue  a 
new  lloense  unless  it  is  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
plicant) is  able  to  carry  out  such  plans. 

(cX3l  In  making  a  determination  of  the 
public  Interest  under  subsection  (aXl),  The 
ComnuBsion  shaU  consider— 

(A)  tpe  economic  impact  upon  customers 
servedjby  the  existing  licensee  if  it  falls  to 
receive  a  new  license: 

(B)  flie  ability  of  the  existing  licensee  to 
provldl  ef  f  ident  systems  operation  and  reli- 
able electric  service  to  its  customers  if  it 
f aUs  to  receive  a  new  license; 

(C)  the  plans  of  each  applicant  to  protect, 
mitlgale  and  enhance  fish  and  wildlife  to 
the  extent  affected  by  the  development  and 
operation  of  the  project  or  projects; 

(D)  Hhe  plans  of  each  applicant  to  imple- 
ment energy  effidency  programs  to  con- 
serve the  public  resource;  and 

(EXi)  the  plans  of  each  applicant  to  adapt 
its    development    and    operation    of    the 


project  or  injects  to  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  improvllig  or  developing  a  waterway  or 
waterways  Prepared  by  the  State  in  whkh 
the  facility  Is  or  wOl  be  located,  or  if  the  fa- 
culty is  locaUd  mx  the  Columbia  River  or  Its 
tributarie8.Jby  the  Padflc  Northwest  Elec- 
tric Powei^  and  Cousei  nation  Planning 
Coundl  (established  pursuant  to  the  Pacific 
Northwest  iBlectite  Power  Planning  and 
Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  9ft-Ml,  94 
Stat  3897)),  or,  if  no  such  plan  exists,  (11) 
the  recomniendatlons  of  federal  and  state 
agencies  an4  Indian  tribes  exodslng  admin- 
istration ov»r  fish  and  wildlife,  flood  con- 
trol, navigaikm.  Irrlgatlan  and  recreation  re- 
sources of  the  Stete  in  which  the  project  or 
proJeeU  are  located. 

(d)  If  the  Dommlaskm  issues  a  license  to  a 
it  shall  be  on  the  condition 
licensee  shall,  before  taking 
such  project  or  projects. 

(1)  shall  abume  all  contracte  entered  Into 
by  the  licensee  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission! 

(3)  pay  the  net  investment  of  the  Ucenaee 
In  the  proiect  or  projects  taken,  not  to 
exceed  the  fair  maiket  value  of  the  proper- 
ty taken:      I 

(3)  pay  such  reasonable  damages,  if  any, 
to  property  of  the  Ucensee  valuable,  service- 


able, and 
not  taken, 
ance 

(4)  pay 
cost  to  the 
equivalent 
tlve  electric 
term  of  the 
wli 
alUw, 


it  as  above  set  forth  but 
may  be  caused  by  the  sever- 

of  property  taken:  and 
peroentum  of  the  additional 
licensee  of  providing  the 
it  of  the  least^oat  alterna- 
te its  customen  tat  the 
license:  PnwMed.  that,  not- 
provlalon  of  state  or  feder- 
its  received  by  the  exist- 
ing Ucensee  under  this  subsection  shaU  pass 
directly  to  tpe  customers  of  the  existing  U- 
censee. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU 
not  apply  to  any  project  or  projects  for 
which  an  apbllcatlon  of  any  entity- 

(1)  whosei  application  is  pending  before 
the  Commission  as  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act;  4nd 

(2)  whose  fvpUcatlon  is  for  a  license  for  a 
project  or  pfojects  for  which  an  «»i«t.ing  u. 
cense  expire^  prior  to  January  1, 1989.". 

8k.  6.  by  I  renumbering  section  16(b)  (16 
V&C.  808(b»)  as  sectton  15(f).* 


Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself  and 

ISii  Kbrisdy): 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration ana  Nationality  Act  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations ^or  refugee  assistance,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judclary. 

Ksroon  AssisTAXca  ixRiisioir  act 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  toiday  to  Join  my  colleague. 
Senator  KkinrcDT,  in  Introducing  the 
Refugee  ^bslstance  Extension  Act  of 
1986.  This: legislation  would  reauthor- 
ize for  2  yfars  the  funds  that  are  nec- 
essary to  domestically  resettle  those 
refugees  wliom  we  have  admitted  from 
overseas.  Hef ugee  resettlement  on  the 
whole  hasjbeen  proceeding  in  a  fairly 
smooth  maimer  in  the  past  year,  and 
some  programs  that  promise  substan- 
tial improvement  are  now  being  put 
into  actl<^n.  However,  there  still 
remain  soi^e  significant  problems  with 
the  resettlement  program— partlcnilar- 


ly  with  req>ect  to  "welfare  dependen- 
cy—that is.  the  dependency  rate"  in 
certain  States— and  this  bill  seeks  to 
correct  some  of  those  problems. 

The  legislation  spells  out  more  ex- 
plicitly the  performance  criteria  that 
voluntary  agencies  should  be  Judged 
on.  and  for  the  first  time  it  requires 
that  a  voluntary  agency  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  a  refugee's 
basic  needs  and  develop  and  imple- 
ment a  resettlement  plan  that  envha^ 
sizes  self-sufficiency.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  language  which  re- 
quires this  responslbOlty  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  representatives  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  i4>pro- 
priate  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  A  refugee's  successful  initial 
experioux  with  the  UjS.  Job  market 
has  been  proven  to  be  essential  to  his 
ultimate  integration  into  XJ&.  society, 
and  I  believe  these  amendments  will 
encourage  a  positive  experience  from 
the  beginning  of  the  refugee's  new  life 
here. 

The  legislation  also  encourages  the 
States  to  thonnighly  review  a  refu- 
gee's situation  before  granting  him 
public  assistance,  and  It  provides  for 
penalties  against  those  refugees  who 
refuse  legitimate  Job  offers  or  Job 
training.  New  provisions  would  allow 
refugees  to  work  at  entry-level  Jobs 
and  still  receive  other  necessary  refu- 
gee-specific public  assistance.  The  pro- 
grams that  refugee  resettlement  spe- 
cialists consider  to  be  essential  for 
proper  adjustment  to  our  society  are 
continued— such  as  many  social  serv- 
ices—yet it  is  time  now  to  remove  the 
line  item  funding  for  these  programs 
and  idlow  the  regular  appropriations 
process  to  determine  the  proper  level 
of  funding. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  work  with  us  in  pursuing  this  neces- 
sary legislation.  The  key  to  a  generous 
refugee  policy  is  a  successful  program 
or  domestic  resettlement,  and  I  feel 
this  bill  will  help  us  achieve  that  goaL 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator KxmraDT  regarding  this  bill  be  in- 
serted In  the  RxooRS  at  the  conclu- 
sions of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  foUows: 

8.1262 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentativea   o/  the    United  Statet   of 
America  in  Contpvu  aaaembled, 

SHOBT  nTLB;  aBWKCOB  m  ACT 

Sktioh  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  dted  as 
the  "Refugee  Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1985". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shaU  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty  Act« 
•  Mi.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  SmpsoH 
in  Introducing  this  compromise  pack- 


age of  amendments  to  extend  the  do- 
mestic asitigt.ance  authorities  of  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1880. 

There  are  few  human  dramas  more 
compelling  or  more  revealing  of  the 
troubled  times  in  which  we  live,  than 
the  plight  of  millions  of  refugees 
around  the  globe.  And  there  are  few 
greater  tests  of  the  humanitarian 
ideals  for  which  we  stand,  than  how 
we  respond  to  their  needs. 

In  1980.  Congress  took  a  major  step 
to  strengthen  our  Nation's  ability  to 
assist  refugees  with  passage  of  the 
Refugee  Act.  For  the  first  time,  we  put 
our  refugee  programs  on  a  firm  toot- 
ing.  ending  years  of  ad  hoc.  uneven 
and  uncoordinated  programs.  We  es- 
tablished a  permanent  structure  and 
process  for  admitting  and  resettling 
refugees.  And  we  laid  the  basis  for  a 
far  more  effective  and  effldoit  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  indicated  last  year  when  we  re- 
ported out  a  bill  similar  to  this.  I  be- 
lieve the  provisions  of  the  act  have 
served  us  well,  and  I  strongly  support 
extending  the  authorizati<m  for  do- 
mestic resettlemmt  programs  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

This  does  not  mean  there  are  no 
problems  to  be  addressed,  or  chal- 
lenges to  be  met.  Clearly  there  are. 
But  I  believe  these  can  be  achieved 
under  the  existing  statute  without 
major  amendments.  This  is  because 
from  the  outset  the  Refugee  Act  was 
designed  to  be  flexible— to  allow  ad- 
ministrative modifications  of  our  re- 
settlement programs  to  meet  changing 
needs  and  conditions.  It  was  deliber- 
ately framed  to  encourage  innovation, 
better  coordination,  and  strengthened 
management. 

The  voluntary  agencies,  as  weU  as 
State  and  local  agencies,  have  all  made 
extraordinary  progress  In  recent  years 
in  dealing  with  the  continuing  reset- 
tlement needs  of  refugees,  especially 
Indochlnese  refugees.  While  there 
have  been  problons.  we  must  not 
ignore  the  many  success  stories.  And  if 
we  reflect  upon  the  last  6  years.  It  Is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  that  work- 
ing together  we  have  successfully  re- 
settled over  a  half  a  million  Indochl- 
nese refugees  since  1978— and  another 
200,000  before  that. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  further 
strengthen  our  ability  to  resettle  refu- 
gees by: 

First,  giving  the  voluntary  agencies 
statutory  responsibility  for  early  case 
management  and  planning  for  the  ref- 
ugees they  resettled. 

Second,  unlike  last  year's  bill,  we 
would  give  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settlement in  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  additional 
authority  for  more  effective  resettle- 
meat  of  refugees  by  ending  the  so- 
called  100-hour  limitation  and  separat- 
ing in  the  process  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance. Our  amendment  also  simpli- 
fies case  management  and  State  and 


local  recordkeeping  by  authorizing  all 
welfare  and  medical  rTlftinrr 
through  the  Office  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlem^it. 

Finally,  we  continued  "targeted  as- 
sistance" with  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary"  to  help  several  State  and 
local  communities  deal  with  refugees 
who  are  no  longer  qualified  for  time- 
restricted  Federal  reimbursement,  but 
who  are  still  in  need  of  some  assist- 


Again.  Mr.  President,  this  bai  Is  es- 
sentially the  same  as  we  reported  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  last  year, 
and  I  believe  it  meets  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  voluntary  agencies— 
which  remain  a  crucdal  link  in  our  abil- 
ity to  resettle  refugees  as  well  as  au- 
thorizing needed  funds  to  help  SUte 
and  local  governments.  It  clearly  de- 
serves the  sunxnt  of  the  Senate  and  I 
will  worit  for  its  expeditious 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1263.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revmue  Code  of  1954  to  require  caa- 
formity  between  the  loan  loss  reso-ve 
accounts  maintained  by  certain  finan- 
cial institutions  for  tax  purposes  and 
for  financial  statement  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
tj^AM  LOSS  aassayis 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  for  myself 
and  the  distinguished  SeniOor  from 
Oklahcma.  Senator  Bom  which  wUl 
pranote  bank  safety  and  soundness  by 
providing  conformity  between  the 
amount  commercial  *>«"W  «w<"t^<" 
for  loan  loss  reserves  in  their  official 
financial  records  and  the  amount  of 
reserves  commercial  banks  are  allowed 
to  deduct  for  income  tax  puiposes. 

In  order  to  understand  the  necessity 
for  this  legislation,  it  is  important  to 
review  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
loan  loss  reserves  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses. Since  1921.  all  businesses,  in- 
cluding amunerdal  banks,  have  been 
permitted  to  deduct  a  reasonable  addi- 
tion to  a  reserve  for  bad  debts.  Gener- 
ally, for  banks,  the  basis  for  allowable 
tax  reserves  has  been  a  fixed  percent- 
age of  loans  outstanding. 

Prior  to  1969,  banks  were  permitted 
to  maint-aln  loan  loss  reserves  for  tax 
purposes  equal  to  2.4  percent  of  out- 
standing loans.  Because  Congress  felt 
that  the  use  of  an  industrywide  per- 
centage was  Inappropriate,  the 
method  was  replaced  wltti  one  that  In 
tiart  allowed  banks  to  consider  their 
individual  drcumstancea. 

My  legislation.  Mr.  President,  would 
replace  the  current  method  with  a 
more  rational  system  which  would  re- 
quire <»mmercial  banks  to  deduct  for 
tax  purposes  the  same  amount  it 
maintains  In  a  loan  loss  reserve  as  it 
charges  against  Its  earnings.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  legislation  will  address 
most  of  the  criticism  which  has  been 
levied  against  bank  loan  loss  reserves 
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in  tbe  past  and  alio  will  mtivlde  banks 
with  an  adequate  means  of  protecting 
themadvea.  and  their  devcmiUm. 
agalnat  potential  loaaea. 

In  the  past,  the  loan  loas  reaerre 
provislan  for  oonunadal  banks  has 
oiMne  under  attack  as  bdtng  an  artlfi- 
dal  tax  deduction,  or  preference,  that 
bore  no  relationship  to  the  amount 
that  banks  were  ■**"*"y  diarglnv 
earnings  f m-  loan  loss  reserves.  This 
occurred  because  the  loan  loss  reserve 
deductloD  was  based  on  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  a  bank's  loan  ptntfolto.  By 
replacing  the  percentage  method  with 
a  deduction  based  on  the  amount  a 
bank  charges  against  Its  — "ttng*  for 
loan  loss  reserve,  the  artificial  prefer- 
ence aspects  of  the  deduetkm  are 
eliminated  Banks  wHl  be  required  to 
pay  tax  based  on  their  real  economic 
income,  not  on  income  that  has  been 
reduced  by  an  arbitrarily  «'»i«nii«t*H 
loan  loss  peromtage. 

Although  the  gena«l  cooeept  under- 
lying my  legislation  is  that  banks 
should  be  required  to  deduct  the 
amount  that  they  charge  against  earn- 
ings so  that  they  are  bring  taxed  on 
their  true  economic  inocnne.  I  also  rec- 
ogniae  the  need  for  some  limitations 
on  the  amount  of  the  deduction.  In 
genoal.  the  pressure  on  a  bank's 
board  of  directors  to  »"»«"»*«*'  earn- 
ings, and  the  requirement  that  bank 
socountliig  conform  to  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  COAAP] 
wOl  be  suffldait  to  avoid  overstate- 
ment of  reserves  f w  book,  and  there- 
fore for  tax.  purposes.  In  <»der  to 
ensure,  however,  that  tmashi  re- 
saves  are  not  maintained,  my  leglsl»- 
tion  provides  an  overall  cap  of  1.5  pa- 
cent  of  loans  on  the  amount  of  re- 
serves for  which  a  deduction  may  be 
taken.  Where  the  ***r»«"g  reserve 
maintained  for  tax  purposes  is  leas 
than  the  amount  maintained  in  the 
bank's  flnanrlal  records,  the  two  re- 
serves wlU  be  gradually  broui^t  into 
conformity  over  a  S-year  period. 

In  addition,  to  provide  «AWM«.m] 
certainty  that  exceastve  reserves  win 
not  be  maintained.  — p«^^"y  with 
regard  to  smaller,  doaely  held  institu- 
tions In  which  there  may  not  be  share- 
holder preasure  to  "'■'"»■*"  *«i-»ihig« 
a  sub  cap  of  0.5  percent  of  loans  has 
been  inovided  cm  the  amount  that 
may  be  deducted  for  Increased  re- 
serves In  any  sina^e  jrear. 

I  believe  that  by  providing  «'»«»^i>l 
institutions  with  a  resonable  means  of 
maintaining  adequate  loan  loas  re- 
serves, while  at  the  same  time  requir- 
ing them  to  pay  taxes  oi  their  actual 
economic  income,  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  our  hanking  system  wHl 
be  enhanced.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  suiHMrting  this  timdy  legls- 
latiim. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fuU  text  of  the  bill  be  Inserted  in  the 
Raooao. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  0rderd  to  be  pxlnted  in  the 
RatxOfa,  as  follows: 

j  &ia6s 

Bt  a  emaeted  by  Ou  SmtmU  and  Homae  oj 
BtpninUMnn  of  the  OmUed  Statn  of 
Amaion  in  Congnu  aitnMed, 


LUMNUMB 


oraANU. 


(a) 


^oaraauTT  Beiwms  Tax 
niuacuL  SzAXBiBn  RasBTK— Section 
of]  the  Intenisl  Revenue  Code  of  19M 
(rdattas  to  wenw  for  kMses  on  loans  of 
tMoksK  ia  imendwl  by  ittlkint  out  aubaeo- 
ttonCb)  and  tnaertinc  In  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
luwlus) 

"(b)  JRbbbvs  roK  Bas  Dbsxb.— For  pur- 
poaea  dr  aeetlan  lM(c).  auhieet  to  the  Umltar 
tlona  ajr  aubaectlon  (e).  the  reaaonaUe  addi- 
tion ttjf  the  taxable  yew  to  the  raaerre  for 
bad  depta  of  any  tazpayar  daaertbed  in  aub- 
wKiOiMi  (a)  abaU  be  the  amount  naoaanry  to 
brtac  the  balance  of  the  tax  raaMve  for  bad 
deMi^  of  the  doae  of  the  taxable  year  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fi- 
nancial atatement  reatirve  for  bad  debta 


maintained  by  tlie  taxpayer  aa  of  the  doae 
of  audi  taxatde  year. 


miAacuL 

■—For  pumuaea  of  aubaac- 
(b),  tbe  amount  of  the  additian  for  any 
tazaldf  year  ahall  not  exceed  the  amount 
to  bring  tbe  halanre  of  tbe  tax  re- 
far  bad  debta  up  to  1.8  percent  of  total 
of  tbe  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Miiznniii  AiniUAL  mtDcncnr.— Not- 
wtthatanrtins  poragrapb  (1).  the  amount  of 
the  d^tuctian  allowable  for  any  taxable 
rear  u^der  aubaectlon  (b)  ahaO  not  exceed 
an  amtount  equal  to  0.5  percent  of  total 
loana  of  the  taxpayer  as  of  the  doae  of  tbe 
taxabU  year.  The  amount  of  tbe  limitation 
Impnawrt  by  tbe  precedtng  amtence  ahaD  be 
deteruaued  without  retard  to  net  ebane- 
oOm.  ¥bt  puipoaea  of  thia  paragraph,  tbe 
tenn  'aet  ebarse-offa'  meana.  tta  any  tax- 
able yatr  the  amount  by  whidi  the  sum  of 
the  aaanmti  eharied  against  the  reserve  for 
the  taadde  year  exceeds  the  sum  of  recover- 
tea  of  lad  debU  for  tbe  taxable  year  prevl- 
ooaly  cfiarted  to  the  reaerve. 

"^d)  txiTUL  AsjuszMsaT  or  Tax  Rsssavs 
DancitocT  SraxAB  Ova  Six  TBabs.— In  tbe 
eaae  oi  a  taxpayer  deacrlbed  in  anbaeetian 
#»\  w  Am  iiffif|»ifi«  TTf  thr  tar  iiiaiJi  iiii  fui  Lad 
dAts  ^ntslned  by  the  taxpayer  as  of  the 
dose  id.  the  last  taxable  year  hnglmilns 
before  J198S  ia  leaa  tban  tbe  balance  of  the 
ftnandal  atatement  reaerve  for  bad  debU 
malntilned  by  the  taxpayer  as  of  the  dose 
of  auea  taxable  year,  then  the  balance  of 
the  taa  leaerw  abaU  be  adjuated.  as  of  the 
fint  d4y  of  the  firrt  taxable  year  beginninc 
after  flM4.  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  bal- 
ance at  the  financial  statement  reaerve  for 
bod  debta  maintained  by  the  taxpayer.  The 
adjuat^ient  shall  be  taken  Into  account  by 


the 


(as  a  deduetloa)  In  oomputlnc 
income  in  equal  amounts  over  a 
6  yean  heglnnlna  with  1965.". 


loa  IT  AMsaiaissr.— Paragraph  (7) 
6T(a)  of  such  Code  (relstinc  to  re- 
ror  loaaea  on  bad  debta  of  «h«»»«^«i  in- 
■tltutians)  ia  amended  by  striUnc  out  "585 
or". 

(2)  Ssczios  i«i  AMBnatnT.— Subpara- 
graph IA)  of  aecUon  291(eXl)  of  such  Code 
(rdatlac  to  exceaa  reaenrea  for  loaaea  on  bad 
debta  ^f  financial  insUtutiana)  is 
by  Btrikinc  out  "585  or". 


serves, 
rent  m< 
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DATS. 
ita  made  by  aeetion  1  of 
apidy  with  reveet  to  taxable 
after  1984.« 

Mr.  President,  today 

,  Senator  Roth,  and  I  are 

important      legislation 

help   to   promote   bank 

undneas  by  amending  the 

permit  commercial  banks 

adequate  loan  loas  re- 

bOl  would  replace  the  cur- 

of  calculating  loan  loas 

a  more  ratl<»ial  system 

require   a   commercial 

luct  for  tax  purposes  the 

it  maintains  in  a  loan 

which   it   has   charged 

3  years.  13  banks  have 
in  my  home  State  of 
jrear.  this  nationwide 
the  ftnandal  industry 
bank  f aUurea  since  the 
Great  Depressifm  of  the 


Just  a  f^  weeks  ago.  as  the  Senate 
Banking  dommlttee  heard  testimony 
from  ouri  hanking  regulat<»s.  we 
learned  thgt  over  MO  banks  are  on  the 
troubled  lift— the  most  in  UJB.  history. 
With  the  ifeoent  shaken  confidence  of 
depositors  of  savings  and  loans  in  Ohio 
and  llaryhnd.  we  can  aee  that  we 
must  do  idl  we  can  to  Instill  «v«nfldenw 
in  our  baiKs  by  revising  loan-loas  re- 
serve provBlons  to  withstand  the  cap- 
ital requironents  and  thus  prevent  an- 
other year  pf  record  bank  faflurea. 

The  cunjent  system,  which  our  bOl 
rqdaces.  has  been  critidaed  f  <»■  provid- 
ing an  artihdal  tax.  deduetkm.  As  the 
President'a  tax  pnvoaal  points  out. 
under  the  ieurrent  law.  "The  methods 
permitted  {depository  instituthms  for 
computing  additions  to  tax  reserves 
bear  no  neceasary  relationship  to 
actual  loan  losses."  Our  bill  Is  designed 
to  eliminate  this  artificial  aoect  of 
the  current  loan  loss  reserve  provi- 
sions in  thf  Tax  Code. 

above,  our  bill  will  re- 
terdal  bank  to  deduct  for 
the  same  amount  as  it 
its  earnings  for  addl- 
loas  reserve,  subject  to 
Ions  provided  in  the  bill. 
This  will  {result  in  banks  bdng  re- 
quired to  ^  taxea  on  their  real  eco- 
nomic Income,  not  on  income  which, 
as  under  fcurrait  law.  has  been  re- 
duced by  ap  arbitrarily  calculated  loan 
loas  peroenitage. 

In  draft^  the  bill,  we  have  also 
provided  safeguards  so  that  commer- 
cial banks  wfll  not  be  able  to  claim  ex- 
ceastve loan  loas  reserves  for  book,  and 
therefore  flax  purposes.  For  most  com- 
mercial banks,  the  marketplace  ahould 
provide  eokngti  certainty  that  reserves 
are  not  ovierstated.  The  directors  are 
imder  pre^ure  to  maintain  dlvldoids. 
and  stock  [values,  and  therefore  have 
an  IncenUiffe  not  to  reduce  earnings  by 
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overstating  reserves.  The  accounting 
praetioea  are  also  subject  to  scrutiny 
by  several  Government  regulatory  au- 
thoritiea,  and  l>y  outaide  auditors.  To 
make  sure,  however,  that  exceasive  re- 
serves are  not  maintained,  our  tiill  pro- 
videa  an  overall  of  1.5-peroait  loans  on 
the  amount  of  reaervea  for  which  a  de- 
duction for  addltkms  may  tie  taken. 

Ttie  Preaident's  tax  propoaal  admits 
that  lianks  must  eetahliah  reaervea  to 
meet  regulatory  requirements,  and 
that  reaervea  are  a  proper  means  pre- 
serving the  safety  and  soundness  of 
depository  institutions.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  condudea.  however, 
that  becauae,  tilstorically.  the  tax 
rules  for  conputlng  deductions  for  ad- 
ditions to  tax  reaervea  have  tieen  unre- 
lated to  the  reaerve  requlremento  im- 
poaed  by  the  regulatory  agencies,  the 
tax  rules  allowing  reaerve  deductions 
should  therefore  tie  repealed:  we  feel 
dlf f ermtly.  If  the  current  tax  rulea  for 
computing  loan  loas  reaervea  are 
flawed  liecauae  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  amount  commercial  tianks  place  in 
reserves,  and  charge  against  Uidr 
earnings,  as  required  by  regulatory 
agendea,  we  lielleve  the  pnver  aolu- 
tion  is  to  require  that  tlie  tax  deduc- 
tion equal  the  tiook  reaerve  amount 
Tills  wfll  eliminate  the  artificial  as- 
pects of  the  loan  loas  reserve  deduc- 
tion, while  continuing  to  promote 
liank  safety  and  soundness  by  not  dis- 
couraging commercial  tianks  from 
maintaining  adequate  loan  loss  re- 
serves. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  in 
supporting  tills  legislatlcm.* 

By  Mr.  QUAYIiE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Stafvobd,  Mr.  Pnx,  Mr. 
Kammrr,   Mr.   Wnocaa,   Mr. 
SncoH,  Mr.  Waixor,  Mr.  Mat- 
SDiiAiu,  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1204.  A  bm  to  amend  the  National 
Foundatlmi  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation of  amropriatkms  for  that  act, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Cchu- 
mlttee   on   Labor    and    Human   Re- 
sources. 

MATionAL  ronssATioa  o«  the  axis  axd 
auMAaiTiss  AMBsuiuaRa 

•  Mr.  QUAYLB.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
today  with  a  numtier  of  my  coUeagues 
from  the  Sulioommittee  on  Education, 
Arts  and  Humanities,  Senators  Staf- 
rOKB,  PBLL,  KBniXDT,  WxzcxiB,  SmoM. 
Wallop,  Matsumaoa,  and  Dodd.  a  tiHl 
to  reauttiorlae  the  National  Found*- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
which  indudes  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  [IMS],  through 
1090.  In  particular,  let  me  expreas  my 
appreciation  to  twth  the  Senator  traax 
Vermont  [Mr.  Sxawobo]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pbll], 
for  their  very  hard  and  dedicated  woi^ 
on  this  legislation.  They  are  tioth  true 
supporters  of  the  arts  and  humanities 


in  our  country,  and  I  appredate  their 
great  oontrfbutiaaa  to  this  legislation. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arta  and  Humanfttea.  whidi  author- 
iaea  the  Nattonal  Aidowment  for  the 
Arta  [NEA]  and  the  WaUooal  ttidow- 
ment  for  the  Humanities  [NEHl.  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Servloea, 
which  was  tranaferred  under  Ita  ao- 
thmlty  by  Publle  Iaw  0»-S0«.  la  au- 
Uuwlaed  throutfi  September  SO,  1986. 
Thia  bm  would  extend  the  National 
Foundation  for  9  more  years,  from 
fiscal  years  1966-90.  with  very  few 
changea,  whidi  I  wfll  outline  later. 

The  arts  and  the  humanttiea  are 
very  important  to  our  Uvea  in  many, 
many  waya.  Tlie  arts,  throuiAi  music, 
dance,  or  painting,  provide  many  of  ua 
with  an  opportunity  and  meana  to 
forget  tm  aalille  aome  of  our  dally 
trouhlea  and  look  tieymid  the  mnn- 
dane.  Tlie  theatie  provldeB  not  only 
intellectual  sUmnlatinn  and  great 
acting  to  admire,  Iwt  also  a  chance  for 
social  commentaiy  aa  welL  The  com- 
munity and  local  arta  programs  often 
hltfill^t  local  artlstB.  and  folk  arta 
have  recently  tieeome  very  popular  aa 
a  way  to  combine  lioth  art  and  hlatoty. 
Tlie  arts  inovlde  us  with  a  iTwiwg  ex- 
perience, usually  different  from  irtiat 
we  learn  at  sehocd  or  on  the  Joli,  and 
lets  us  enjoy  as  we  are  learning. 

The  humanities  alao  oontrfliute  a 
great  deal  to  our  Uvea.  Ttie  study  of 
history  and  other  culturea,  the  study 
of  lltermture.  phlloaophy.  rellglan.  and 
language  is  easrnfisl  to  understanding 
the  world  we  Uve  in  and  countrlea 
other  than  ours.  Increasing,  our  lives 
are  bewnlng  more  Intematlaoal.  and 
the  study  of  the  hnmanltlea  will  h^ 
maintain  our  NaUon's  identity  aa  wdl 
as  to  understand  the  culture  and  iden- 
tity of  othera.  Tliere  has  alao  lieen  an 
increased  emphaaia  on  the  teaidilng  of 
humanltiea  in  our  schools,  as  it  has 
tieeome  evident  that  many  of  our  stu- 
dents lack  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental aqiects  of  our  country's  hertt- 
sge  and  history.  I  would  alao  briidly 
point  out  that  a  tiinniMrr  of  tnistness 
leaders  have  said  that  many  of  the 
most  productive  and  qulA-learaing 
workers  they  have  are  onea  with  hu- 
manltiea tiackgrounda. 

In  Indiana,  we  have  many  strong 
supporters  of  the  aits  and  humanltiea. 
Our  Indiana  Arts  Commission  and  our 
Indiana  Committee  for  the  Human- 
ities are  lioth  very  involved  In  the 
State  and  in  the  community  and  have 
made  extensive  efforts  to  tiring  the 
arts  and  humanities  to  many  of  our 
more  rural  communitlea.  In  a  rural 
State  like  Indiana,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  arts  and  humanltiea 
are  avaUahle  to  everyone,  not  Just  to 
the  peoifle  that  live  In  or  near  a  large 
dty,  and  it  pleases  me  that  the  aet  has 
tieoi  flexlhle  snd  encouragea  such 
reaching  out  to  the  local  leveL  I 
strongly  tielleve  that  one  of  the  areaa 
the  Federal  Government  must  lie  eoo- 


cenied  about  is  the  provlalon  of  audi 
cultural  eventa  to  thoae  thai  tradttioo- 
aUy  would  not  tie  aerved  or  have  aceeas 
to  them.  I  very  much  support  the  NSA 
and  the  NEH,  as  weU  as  the  State  and 
local  agendea,  continuing  to  provide 
theae  aervloea  to  not  only  rural  com- 
munltiea,  but  to  inner-dty  and  disad- 
fintwgTtf  I'ftmmiinltifs  as  well 

Mr.  Presidei^  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arta  and  Humanities  and 
the  Instttute  of  Museum  Oei»ices  have 
operated  very  wdl  in  the  laat  few 
years,  and  the  sponsoca  of  this  legiaia- 
tion  fed  that  we  should  continue  to 
pomlt  them  the  flexibility  they  cur^ 
rently  have.  The  leglalalinn  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  baaed  on  the  admin- 
latration'a  reanthoriaation  request* 
wbiOk  is  a  faMy  atraigfatforward  ex- 
of  the  endowmenta,  with  a  few 
Tlie  most  notable  of  theae 
is  the  Inrhision  of  the  reau- 
thoriaatian  of  the  Instttute  of 
Museum  Servkies  through  1990.  While 
the  admtaiatration  has  proposed,  aince 
1961,  the  «Hw.fa«-»u».  of  the  1MB,  the 
Ooogreas  haa  never  agstNBd  to  do  ao. 
Numerana  miiawims  In  Indiana  have 
received  over  $315,000  laat  year  to  tie 
uaed  for  general  operating  aupport  to 
continMf  hours  and  provide  the  com- 
munity with  lietter  muaeum  aervicea. 
The  IMS  makea  ■'g"*"^"*  contrllm- 
ttona  to  the  cultural  heritage  of  our 
country.  In  preaervlng  this  heritage, 
and  hdping  to  make  It  avaflaUe  to  our 
dilBfiis.  Thus,  we  have  induded  tbe 
reanthoriaatian  of  the  IMS  for  5 
years,  with  no  changea  to  Ita  current 
autlMrlalng  language.  The  authorlaa- 
tioo  levels  for  the  IMS  are  aet  withtai 
the  Umtts  of  the  Senate  Budget  Reao- 
luticn  for  fiscal  years  1966.  1967.  and 

1968  and  such  sums  for  fiscal  yeara 

1969  and  1990. 

The  NEA  and  the  NEH  are  also  re- 
authorlaed  at  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1986.  1967.  and  1988  consistent  with 
the  Senate-passed  tiudget  reaolution 
and  at  audi  sums  for  fiscal  years  1989 
and  1990.  Tlie  total  for  the  two  agen- 
dea hi  flacal  year  1966  is  $302  miUlai; 
tot  fiscal  year  1987  it  is  $316  mOlion. 
and  for  flacal  year  1988  it  is  $327  mil- 
lion. 

The  tifll  alao  would  permit  the  chair- 
man of  the  NEA  to  amrove  grants  of 
up  to  $30,000  without  the  prior  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Councfl  on 
the  Arts.  The  current  level  is  $17,500. 
whidi  haa  not  tieen  amended  stnoe 
1973.  The  1960  amendmenta  to  the  aet 
increaatid  the  limit  on  the  comparable 
authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  Hu- 
manltiea Ikidowment  to  $30,000,  and 
thia  change  would  treat  the  two  agen- 
dea identically. 

We  would  alao  add  to  the  require- 
ment of  selection  of  montiers  to  the 
National  OouncO  on  the  Humanities 
that  the  hidlviduals  be  from  dtlaais  of 
the  United  States  who  are  recognised 
for  their  tvoad  knoiriedge  of,  or  exper- 
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tise  in,  the  humanities.  We  feel  this 
language  will  strengthen  the  Human- 
ities Council. 

Another  change  to  the  NEH  is  to 
allow  grantees  of  the  State  humanities 
councils  some  administrative  relief 
when  they  receive  gifts  to  match  Fed- 
eral funds.  Rather  than  having  to 
send  the  gift  to  the  State  agency  to  re- 
ceive the  matching  funds,  the 
subgrantees  will  now  be  able  to  notify 
the  State  agency  and  receive  their 
mat4^hlng  funds  without  having  to  ac- 
tually send  the  gift  to  the  State 
agency. 

The  final  change  of  significance  that 
we  make  to  the  NEH  is  to  require  that 
six  of  the  members  of  the  State  hu- 
manities councU  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State.  We  believe 
that  this  change  wHl  Improve  the 
working  relationship  of  the  State  hu- 
manities councils,  which  are  generaUy 
private  organisations,  with  the  State 
and  will  help  to  increase  State  involve- 
ment in  activities  relating  to  the  hu- 
manities within  the  State. 

In  this  bUl.  we  also  amend  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  [AAI]  Act. 
This  is  the  act  that  provides  insurance 
for  American  art  exhibits  traveling 
abroad  or  for  foreign  exhibits  when 
they  are  part  of  an  exchange  with  the 
United  States.  Without  this  insurance 
many  major  art  exhibitions  from 
Europe  would  not  be  able  to  be  shown 
in  American  galleries,  and  a  great  deal 
of  our  art  objects  would  not  get  sent 
abroad.  The  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indem- 
nity Act  has  had  only  one  claim  filed 
against  it  in  the  10  years  that  it  has 
provided  insurance,  and  it  was  only  for 
$100,000.  Filing  that  claim,  however, 
took  almost  2  years,  and  these  amend- 
ments wiU  help  expedite  the  filing  of 
such  claims.  This  will  be  done  by  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  appropriation 
for  certified  claims  of  $100,000  or  less, 
but  subject  to  an  overaU  cap  of  $1  mil- 
lion. If  no  certified  claims  are  filed, 
however,  the  money  wiU  not  be  appro- 
priated. Should  the  dalm  be  for  more 
than  that,  the  current  system  for  seek- 
ing appropriations  in  the  amount  of 
the  daim  would  apply. 

Another  change  to  the  Arts  and  Ar- 
tifacts Indemnity  Act  is  to  increase 
the  aggregate  level  of  Insurance  from 
$400  million  to  $650  million.  This  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  effect  of  Inflation  on  the  value  of 
art  work,  and  based  on  program  expe- 
rience, will  not  have  any  budgetary 
impact,  as  only  one  claim  of  $100,000 
has  been  filed.  The  cap  on  Insiurance 
has  not  changed  since  the  enactment 
of  the  program  in  1975. 

One  other  small  change  to  this  act 
would  solve  a  constitutional  defect  re- 
lating to  certain  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities who  are  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  AAI  Act  duties  of  the  coun- 
dL 


Mr.  President,  the  changes  that  we 
make  to  these  statutes  are  very  minor, 
technical  ones.  That  is  because  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Institute  of  Museum 
ServKes,  and  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  have  all  been  extreme- 
ly si4ccessful  and  meet  the  needs  of 
their*  constituents.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  re- 
authorization of  these  programs,  and 
hopei  that  we  can  move  this  bill  expe- 
ditioasly. 

Onee  again,  let  me  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont,  Senator  Stat- 
roBD  land  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pkll.  for  their  help  in 
drafting  this  bill  and  for  the  help  of 
their  staff,  Susan  Franson  and  Sandy 
Crar}.  respectively.  It  Is  always  a 
pleaslire  to  work  with  the  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  Education. 
Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcommittee. 

Mri  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  ta|ll  and  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis bk  printed  in  the  Rccohs  at  this 
point)  as  weU  as  any  statements  by  in- 
terested Senators. 

Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoko,  as  follows: 

I  S.  1264 

Be  9  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Reprefentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congrest  attembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Amend- 
ments of  1985". 

AFPL^CATION  AFPBOVAL  OF  HATIOH AL  COnHCIL 
OMTHX  ARTS 

Sr.!2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6<f)  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is  amended  by 
striUiig  out  "$17,500"  and  inaeitlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$30,000". 

STAR  HUMARinn  OOUMCILS 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  7(fX2KBXl)  of  the  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  iy  strllcing  out  "four"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "six";  and 

(2)  i)y  striking  out  "20  per  centum"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "25  per  centum". 

MAtnOHAL  OOUMCn.  OR  THK  HUKAXITU 

Sic.|4.  The  second  sentence  of  section  8(b) 
of  tha  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "se- 
lectetf '  the  foUoiwlnr  "from  dtlxens  of  the 
Unite$  States  who  are  recognised  for  their 
broadiknowledge  of,  or  expertise  in.  the  hu- 
manities and". 

ADTBOUZAnOH  OF  ATPtOPRIATiain 

Sr.  S.  (aXlKA)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
Uon  iKaKlKA)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  As  foUows:  "For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing oat  section  5(c),  there  are  authorised  to 
be  apfropriated  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  t^e  Arte  $118,678,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986, 1  $123,425,120  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$128,$62.125  for  flacal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  ks  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  ^ears  1989  and  1990.". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
ll(a)(2KB)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
sectiob  7(c),  there  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propr  ated  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  I  umanlUes  $95,207,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986,    $99,016,280    for    fiscal    year    1987, 
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$102,975,891  for  fiscal  year  1988,  and  such 
sums  as  miy  be  necenary  for  each  of  the 
flacal  yeanil989  and  1990.". 

(2XAXi)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  secUon  lll(aX2XA)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "19M". 

(U)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
ll(aX3KA)  of  the  Act  la  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "eio^tt  that  the  amotmte  so  appro- 
priated to  vie  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arte  shaU  pot  exceed  $8,820,000  for  flacal 
year  1986.  [$9,172,000  for  flacal  year  1987, 
$9,539,712  tor  fiscal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
flacal  years  11989  and  1990.". 

(BXl)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (i)  of 
section  11(4X2X8)  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  odt  "1985"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "191)0". 

(U)  Clause  (U)  of  secUon  ll(aX2XB)  of  the 
Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  sul)grant- 
ees"  after  "grantees"  each  time  it  appears  In 
such  clause; 

(Ul)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
ll(aX2XB)  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowK  "eaoept  that  the  amounte  so  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  shaU  not  exceed  $10,780,000  for 
flacal  year  1986,  $11,211,200  for  flacal  year 
1987.  $11,6$9,648  for  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
such  simia  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  y4ars  198^  and  1990.". 

(3XAXi)  The  matter  preceding  clause  (1) 
of  section  ltl(aX3XA)  of  the  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  lout  "1985"  and  insotlng  in  Ueu 
thereof  "19toO". 

(U)  The  fxoeption  at  the  end  of  section 
ll(aX3XA)Df  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "except  that  the  amounte  so  appro- 
priated to  stich  Endowment  sbaU  not  exceed 
$20,580,000  for  fiscal  year  1985,  $21,403,200 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  $22,259,328  for  flacal 
year  1988,  $nd  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  ea|ch  of  the  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.".        I 

(BXl)  Tb^  matter  preceding  dauae  (i)  of 
section  11(4X3XB)  of  the  Act  te  amended  by 
striking  oilt  "1985"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "19bO." 

(U)  The  exception  at  the  end  of  section 
ll(aX3XB){of  the  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  "except  that  the  amounte  so  appro- 
priated to  such  Endowment  s|>aU  not  exceed 
$19.600,000 1  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $30,384,000 
for  fiscal  tear  1987,  $21,199,360  for  flacal 
year  1988,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
of  the  fiscal  yean  1989  and 

le    first    sentence    of    section 

Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

are  authorised  to  be  antrmni- 

National  Endowment  for  the 

,000    for    flacal    year    1986. 

I  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $16,853,491 

1988.  and  such  sums  as  may 

for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

to  administer  the  provisions 

any  other  program  for  which 

of  the  National  Endowment 

1  responsible.". 

sentence  of  section  ll(cX2)  of 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities $13.91,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
$14,446,6401  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $16,024,506 
for  flacal  year  1988.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessaiy  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1989  and  1990,  to  administer  the  provisions 
of  this  Actjor  any  other  program  for  which 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Huijunities  is  remonsible.". 
(c)  Secttoti  11  of  the  Act  is  amended— 


(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  sub- 
section (e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection 
(c>  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arte  sbaU  not 
exceed — 
"(A)  $163,660,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
"(B)  $170,206,400  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
"(C)  $177,014,656  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
"(2)  The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  activities  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  shall  not 
exceed— 
"(A)  $139,478,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
"(B)  $145,057,120  for  flacal  year  1987,  and 
"(C)  $150,859,405  for  flacal  year  1988.". 


Sic.  6.  (a)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Act  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10  of  the  Act 
is  repealed. 

MUSBDIf  SKXVICXB  AUTHOaiZATIOa 

Sic.  7.  Section  209(a)  of  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grante 
under  section  306(a).  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $21,600,000  for  flacal 
year  1986.  $22,464,000  for  fiscal  year  1987, 
$23,362,560  for  flacal  year  1988.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.". 

AXTS  AMD  AKTir ACTS  UiilUiUr  raOGKAlI 


Sic.  8.  (a)  Secti<m  2(b)  of  the  Arte  and  Ar- 
tlf  acte  Indemnity  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adcUng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the 
member  designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Commission  of  Art  and  Antiquities 
and  the  member  designated  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  shaU  not  serve  as  members  of 
the  CoundL". 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Arte  and  Artifacte 
Indemnity  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$400,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$650,000,000". 

(cXl)  Section  7  of  the  Arte  and  Artifacte 
Indemnity  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section 
designation:  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  appropriated  such 
amounts,  but  not  more  tlian  $1,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
payment  of  any  claim  certified  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  this  Act  wlUch  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  $100,000.". 

(2)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Arte  and  Artifacte 
Indemnity  Act  (as  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowinr  "for  which  appropriati(nis  are 
not  made  under  sulisection  (b)". 

(3)  The  beading  of  section  7  of  the  Arte 
and  Artifacte  Indemnity  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"AUTHOHIZATIOH   OP   ATPROPRIATIOirS:    RKMA- 

mcRT  AFntoPKiAnom  roa  small  claims". 

SICnOH-BT-SKTIOH  AHALTSIS 

Section  Z  amends  the  authority  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Arte  Endowment  to  ap- 
prove certain  grante  without  the  prior  re- 
oinnmaidaton  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
the  Arte  by  increasing  the  value  of  such 
grante  from  $17,600  to  $30,000. 


The  1980  amendmente  increased  the  value 
of  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Human- 
ities Chairman  Action  Orante  to  $30,000  but 
did  not  change  the  value  of  NEA's  Action 
Orante. 

Section  3  Increases  the  number  of  mem- 
bers on  the  state  humanities  councils  that 
are  appointed  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  state 
from  four  to  six.  This  wlU  Improve  the 
working,  relatlonahip  of  the  state  human- 
ities councils  with  the  state  and  wiU  tn- 
creaae  state  involvement  in  activities  relat- 
ing to  the  humanities  wttbln  the  state. 

Section  4  of  the  BiU  amends  the  criteria 
for  selection  of  members  of  the  National 
0>uncfl  on  the  Humanities  to  more  closely 
foUow  that  of  the  National  CouncU  on  the 
Arte  by  adding  the  pbrase,  "from  dtisens 
who  are  recognised  for  their  broad  knowl- 
edge of.  or  expettlae  In.  the  humanltiea." 

Section  5  of  the  WU  amends  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  the  four  sectioas  within  the 
Endowmente  and  the  overaU  authorisation 
levela.  and  extoids  them  through  1990. 

Each  authorization  level  la  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  level  In  FY  85  with  a  freeze 
for  FT  86,  a  4%  inflationary  Incr^ae  for  the 
first  two  out  years  and  such  sums  thereaf- 
ter. 

Section  t  of  the  biU  repeals  3  subsections 
and  1  section  of  the  Act  which  authorize 
studies  and  reporte  which  have  already  been 
completed. 

Section  7  reauthorizes  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services  for  5  years  and  authorizes 
$21,600,000  for  FT  86;  with  the  4%  inflation- 
ary increase  In  the  first  two  out  years  and 
such  sums  thereafter. 

Section  8  of  the  BIU  amends  the  Arte  and 
Artifacte  Indemnity  Act  In  several  ways. 
First,  it  adds  a  restriction  on  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Federal  CouncU  on  the  Arte  and 
the  Humanities  (those  charged  with  admin- 
istration of  the  AAI  Act).  Two  of  the  fonner 
members.  Secretary  of  the  «niith««ni»n  and 
the  DireetOT  of  the  National  OaUery  of  Art, 
could  represent  a  conflict  of  interest.  Tlie 
other  two,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Conmiiaslon  of  Art  and  AntiqiUties  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Houae.  are  not  appointed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  In  the  Constitution 
for  appointment  of  officers  of  the  United 
States  performing  executive  functions. 

This  section  alao  tncreaaes  the  aggregate 
level  of  Insurance  available  for  art  exhibi- 
tions under  this  statute  at  any  one  time  to 
$650,000,000  from  $400,000,000.  This  in- 
crease is  necessary  to  aoocDunodate  the 
effect  of  Inflation  on  the  value  of  art  works 
since  the  current  limit  was  estabUahed. 

In  addition,  this  smendment  establishes  a 
permanent  indefinite  aivropriation  for  cer- 
tified claims  of  $100,000  or  leas,  subject  to  a 
$1  million  cap  in  any  fiscal  year.  This  wiU 
speed  up  dalms  which.  In  the  one  Instance 
where  a  daim  waa  filed,  took  an  extremely 
long  time  for  payment.* 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  Senators  Quatle.  Pxll. 
KsHinDT.  WgicKSR.  SncoH,  Wallop, 
Matsxtitaga.  and  Dood,  I  am  pleased  to 
introduce  a  bill  to  reauthorlae  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act.  This  act.  in  existence 
since  1965.  authorises  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts,  the  National 
ESndowment  for  the  Himianities.  and 
the  Institute  of  Museum  Services.  All 
three  of  these  programs  serve  very 
vital  roles  in  the  cultural  development 
of  our  cotmtry  and  I  commend  this  bill 
to  all  my  colleagues. 


The  humanities  endowment  woita 
to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
scholarship  in  subjects  such  as  histo- 
ry, philosophy,  literature,  and  lan- 
guage. By  supporting  fellowships,  sem- 
inars, and  research  programs,  the  en- 
dowment has  increased  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
manities. In  my  own  State  of  Vermont, 
new  funds  have  been  used  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Vermont  Library  Asso- 
ciation for  a  reading  program  which 
has  enhanced  literacy  and  reading 
comprehenrion  throughout  the  State. 

The  arts  endowment  has  furthered 
excellence  and  creativity  in  areas  such 
as  dance,  music,  literature,  and  thea- 
tre. By  providing  greater  access  to  the 
arts  throtigh  ccnnpanles.  tours,  and 
artists  organizations,  the  arts  endow- 
ment apena  the  art  world  to  the  gener- 
al public  and  encourages  cultural  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  Institute  of  . 
Museum  Services  has  also  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  Federal  effort  to 
promote  our  cultural  resources.  From 
modest  beginnings,  the  institute  has 
provided  much-needed  general  operat- 
ing support  for  the  great  miositorieg 
of  our  cultiiral  and  scientific  heritage. 
This  Senator  also  recognizes  the  criti- 
cal role  which  museums  have  played 
in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  combinatltm  of 
these  three  programs  are  important 
not  only  to  our  Nation's  heritage  and 
culture,  but  also  to  our  educational 
health.  They  have,  in  the  past,  been 
run  very  effectively  and  efficiently 
and  therefore  I  am  recommending  a 
very  simple,  straightforward  reauthor- 
ization. 

For  instance,  in  keeping  with  Con- 
gress' desire  for  deficit  reduction,  this 
bill  includes  the  authorization  num- 
bers from  the  Senate  and  House 
budget  resolutions,  with  the  4  percent 
inflationary  increase  for  the  first  two 
out  years  and  such  sums  thereafter. 

This  biU  also  reauthorlaes  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services  which,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  is  a  relatively  small, 
but  nonetheless,  critical  program  for 
operation  of  our  museum.  While  this 
administration  has  consistently  tried 
to  eliminate  the  IMS,  the  Congress 
has  Just  as  consistently  given  its  fuU 
support. 

In  addition  Mr.  President,  this  biU 
also  amends  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act,  which  insures  exhibi- 
tions from  abroad  in  the  United 
States.  First  of  all,  it  increases  the  ag- 
gregate level  of  insurance  available  for 
art  exhibitions  at  any  <me  time  from 
$400,000,000  to  $650,000,000.  This 
takes  into  account  the  inflationary  in- 
crease on  the  value  of  art  works.  Also. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  estab- 
lishes a  permanent  indefinite  »s>pTO- 
priation  for  certified  claims  of 
$100,000  or  less,  subject  to  a  $1  million 
cap  in  any  fiscal  year.  Since  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  pragnin.  the  only  claim 
was  for  $100,000  tnd  took  over  17 
montlia  after  being  certified  and  sent 
to  Oonsrea  for  payment.  Becanae  of 
tbe  lengthy  dday  tor  such  a  imaU 
elaim.  the  National  Bodowment  for 
the  Art!  ii  omoemed  that  other  muse- 
ums and  instltutians  ateoad  could  be 
discouraged  from  participating  in 
tours  to  American  aiidleneee. 

Am  I  said  befwe,  Mr.  President,  this 
Mil  is  straightforvard  and  Includes 
mostly  technical  language  to  darlf y 
amgressianal  intent.  As  you  can  see  by 
the  list  of  ooqwnsors,  this  bill  oijoys 
the  suivort  of  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  oa  Bducation.  Arts 
and  Humanities.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  UU  sent  to  us  by  the  administra- 
ticm.  with  the  exception  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Museum  Services,  which  I  ex- 
plained above. 

These  programs  have  woited  in  the 
past  and  I  am  confident  that  they  wUl 
continue  to  be  successful  in  the  future. 
As  the  old  adage  goes.  "If  it  aint 
broke,  dont  fix  it."  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  bill  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  sujvort  it  as  welL« 
•  Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dls- 
tlnet  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league Senator  SxArvoiD  and  other 
members  of  the  Subooounittee  on 
Fiducation.  Arts  and  Humanities  in  co- 
sponsining  a  bill  that  wlU  amend  and 
extend  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1968. 
^^th  Senator  SzArvoio's  supportive 
leadership  as  subcommittee  chairman, 
we  have  developed  i^iat  I  believe  is  a 
sound  and  realistic  bOl  that  wUl  reau- 
thoriae  the  component  parts  of  the 
Foundation  for  5  years.  The  current 
legislation  expires  as  of  October  1, 
1086,  and  we  pnvose  to  extend  it 
throu^  fiscal  year  1900. 

This  bill  is  being  introduced  prior  to 
a  series  of  hearings  later  this  month 
before  the  subcommittee  that  will  ad- 
dress this  reauthmlsation  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Sovices.  and  the  Arts  and  Artifacts 
Indemnity  Act  I  wQl  be  eager  to  hear 
fran  the  various  constituencies  aerred 
by  these  agendcs  and  to  discuss  their 
goals  and  priorities  for  the  next  5 
years. 

Most  of  the  administration's  own 
proposals  for  reauthorisation  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  bilL  These 
changes  are  ncnoontroversial.  reasona- 
ble, and  timely.  For  example,  tite  ag- 
gnsate  amount  of  insurance  available 
for  art  exhibitions  under  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  is  raised  from 
$400  to  $6S0  million.  This  change  re- 
flects the  Increased  value  of  worics  of 
art  as  well  as  the  greater  demand  for 
the  Indemnification  of  exhibitions. 
This  program  has  made  it  ponrible  for 
the  American  public  to  view  an  enor- 
mous variety  of  art  and  artifacts  while 
savings  museimis  over  $11  minion  in 
insurance  premiums.  In  addition,  the 


cdlini  on  grants  made  by  the  Chair- 
man df  the  Arts  Endowment  without 
the  v^iar  api»t»val  of  the  National 
OoundD  oa  the  Arts  is  raised  to 
$30,000.  This  merely  conforms  to  the 
level  recorded  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Humaiiities  Endowment  in  1080. 
These]  and  other  issues  wUl  be  dis- 
euaseq  in  the  upcoming  hearings. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  two  Endow- 
ments; which  are  coinddentally  ob- 
serving their  aoth  anniversary  this 
year,  gre  now  operating  very  much  as  I 
had  ^vtsianed  they  would  when  I 
spoost^red  their  establishment  in  the 
Senate  in  1985.  In  fact,  the  leveraging 
f  <»oe  it  Endowment  grants  on  the  cul- 
tural If e  of  the  United  States  has  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  The  re- 
markaWe  impact  these  agencies  have 
had  isidue  in  large  part  to  the  key  pro- 
vision buOt  into  the  «»n«hHtig  legida- 
tion  tbat  requires  most  grants  to  be 
matchpd  <m  a  one-to^me  basis.  This 
was  later  amended  to  provide  for  Chal- 
lenge land  Treasury  grants  that  re- 
quired a  match  of  three  non-Federal 
dollar^  for  each  Federal  dollar  granted 
in  suptwrt  of  American  culture.  These 
ratios  of  support  have  been  dramati- 
cally exceeded  as  the  EIndowments' 
budgets  increased  and  their  catalytic 
missloii  grew  in  strength.  Though 
fundiiiK  is  currently  constrained  owing 
to  th^  large  Federal  deficit,  these 
unique  matiCtitng  grant  programs  are 
continuing  to  engender  impressive 
amounts  of  non-Federal  support  for 
the  arts  and  humanities. 

It  hgs  been  personally  rewarding  to 
observe  how  the  bipartisan  support  for 
these  agencies  has  increased  and 
strengthened  over  the  last  20  years.  It 
maiksja  reaffirmation  that  our  Feder- 
al Oo^emment  does  indeed  have  an 
imponant  role  to  play  in  the  support 
of  cutture  in  this  country.  This  role 
has  always  been  that  of  the  Jimior 
partner  in  any  endeavor  so  ss  to  avoid 
a  dominant  Government  role  in  dictat- 
ing our  cultural  environment.  The 
fundsfiental  concept  of  the  1985  legis- 
lation holds  true  today— that  private 
initiative  should  continue  to  be  the 
prind^  and  primary  source  for  the 
mtpptot  and  encouragement  of  the 
arts  sad  humanities. 

Onejmajor  area  which  has  been  of 
particular  omcem  to  me  over  the  past 
two  dgcades  has  been  the  humanities 
councis  in  the  States.  I  regret  that 
these  brganixations  were  not  mandat- 
ed  to  be  official  agmdes  of  the  States 
h»ck.  in  1985  when  the  legislation  was 
first  enacted.  Arts  councils  have  been 
official  State  organisations  for  this 
entire  ;period  and  (me  cannot  help  but 
note  liow  successful  they  have  become 
in  attiacting  State  funds  for  their  re- 
spective programs. 

I  btfleve  the  humanities  councils 
would  benefit  in  the  long  run  if  they 
had  slknilar  status  as  official  agencies 
of  th^  States.  However,  a  lot  has  hap- 
pened i  in  these  20  years  and.  though 
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still  prfvati,  most  humanities  councils 
have  developed  very  positive  and  fruit- 
ful relatiwishlps  with  their  State  gov- 
ernments 4ver  this  period  and  I  com- 
for  this.  In  the  1980  reau- 
thcvisatiaai  I  a*ed  that  four  members 
of  each  ooiundl  be  appointed  by  the 
Govonor  ih  eaidi  State  to  broaden  the 
and  reinforce  the  linkage 
between  eoimefl  and  State. 

The  Ifgfalation  being  introduced 
today  win  inerease  the  Governor's  ap- 
pointees toj  six.  As  most  eouncUs  have 
between  20  and  25  members,  six  Gu- 
bematorialj  appointees  is  a  reasonable 
and  appropriate  number  and  should 
serve  to  enhance  relations  with  the 
States  evebfurtho-. 
The  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
in  1978  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  1x11984  was  moved  by  actimi 
of  the  eoogressional  authorising  cmn- 
mittees  to  Its  current  place  *irt»ig»«H» 
the  Endonments  as  the  third  inde- 
pendent cultural  sgeney  under  the  Nsr 
tional  Foundatiim  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. The  Institute  operates  a 
It  program  which  provides 
general  operating 
>ur  Nation's  museums. 
530  American  museums 
geographical  area  of  the 
shred  these  awards  which 
».000.  The  funds  are  pro- 
services  such  ss  mainte- 
Ity.  education  and  Out- 
reach Programs— areas  that  are  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  to  raise  privAte 
funds  for.  iln  additirai.  203  museums 
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be  healthy  and  secure  both  fiscally 
and  phyBically.  The  American 
museum-going  public  and  their  future 
deserve  no  leas.  The  Insti- 
Services  makes  an  im- 
itrfbutlon  toward  insuring 
and  permanence  of  all  our 
reauthorization  of  the 
Institute  ii  a  particularly  important 
part  of  thk  bffl  which  we  introduce 
today.*      I 

•  Mr.  KEIOTEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  ralglnal  cosponsor  of 
this  legislanon  to  reauthorise  the  Na- 
tional Foupdation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanitiei  Since  1985  the  National 
Endowmoits  for  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities have  functioned  with  vision 
and  efficiency  to  provide  Federal  sup- 
port for  oiv  national  cultural  heritage. 
The  Feder^  role  is  an  important  ccnn- 
plement  to(  State  and  locsl  initiatives 
as  well  as  me  primary  effort  from  the 
private  secior  that  seek  to  insure  a  cli- 
mate that  as  conducive  to  a  vigorous 
and  diversej  cultural  community. 

I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  pro- 
grams of  t|ie  Endowment,  as  well  as 


those  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services,  and  believe  that  they  have 
competently  and  fairly  addressed  the 
needs  of  the  cultural  oommimity  and 
our  responsibility  to  American  art  and 
scholarship. 

President  Kennedy  noted  that  "art 
establishes  the  basic  human  truths 
which  serve  as  the  touchstone  of  our 
Judgment."  Our  commitment  to  the 
Endowments  is  a  measure  of  our  belief 
in  these  human  truths.  With  a  rela- 
tively small  financial  outlay,  the  Na^ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
been  able  to  help  State  and  local  ef- 
forts support  dance,  theater,  musk; 
and  literature.  The  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  has  provided 
seed  money  and  support  for  scholarly 
research  to  improve  our  understanding 
of  the  humanities  disciplines 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  re- 
authorizes these  agencies  and  fine 
tunes  their  programs.  I  look  forward 
to  hearings  to  consider  these  issues 
and  to  provide  the  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  their  out- 
reach. I  am  particularly  interested  in 
the  new  initiatives  tn  the  area  of  art 
education  as  well  as  questions  that 
have  arisen  with  regard  to  the  Art-in- 
Archltecture  Program  and  the  Indem- 
nity Program. 

The  Senate  biU  also  reauthorizes  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  which 
the  administration  has  sous^t  to 
eliminate.  The  IMS  is  a  small  but  es- 
sential agency  for  the  Nation's  muse- 
ums and  provides  the  only  operational 
support  available  for  these  Institutions 
along  with  urgent  conservation  initia- 
tives. 

I  commend  Senators  Staipokd  and 
PsLL  for  their  leadership  on  this  bill 
and  know  that  their  understanding 
and  support  has  been  invaliudde  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  and  to  these  agencies  under 
its  Jurisdiction.* 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     Pbx,     and     Mr. 
IifOUTS): 
S.  1285.  A  bUl  to  provide  prompt,  ex- 
clusive, and  equitable  compensation,  as 
a  substitute  for  inadequate  tort  reme- 
dies, for  disabilities  or  deaths  resulting 
from  occupational  oqweure  to  asbes- 
tos, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SSOOVBT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Asbestos 
Woricers  Recovery  Act  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  to  address  an  ex- 
tremely serious  and  controversial 
problem  of  how  to  provide  compensa- 
tion  for  workers  who  have  been  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  asbestos. 

This  legislation  was  written  Jointly 
by  many  asbestos  manufacturing  com- 
panies induding  ManviUe  Corp.  locat- 
ed in  my  own  State  of  Colorado.  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  for  discussion  pur- 
poses fully  aware  that  Federal  legisla- 


tion may  not  be  the  solution  to  this 
problem  or  that  this  'tgiflfillim  may 

nr0A  ■IfntWt'ant  MrKtiHnwtit   Thfa  toy. 

islation  was  introduced  last  year  in  the 
Senate  and  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  this  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  asbestos  claims 
have  been  clogging  our  courts  for  sev- 
eral years.  According  to  the  American 
Bar  Assodatitm.  more  than  20.000  as- 
bestos liability  cases  are  currently 
pending  in  State  and  Federal  courts. 
AoocmUng  to  the  Rand  Corp.  study, 
producers  and  insurers  have  q>ent 
about  $1  billkm  In  compensation  and 
legal  expenses  in  the  last  10  years.  Tet 
for  every  dollar  spent  aa  compensa- 
tion asbestos  victims,  on  the  average, 
only  37  cents  ever  gets  to  the  injured 
worker.  83  cents,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  recovered,  goes  to  lawyers 
fes  »»Mi  court  costs. 

In  the  past  compensation  of  victims 
has  been  proven  to  be  Inadequate  due 
largely  to  the  problems  in  litigating 
this  tsrpe  of  esse.  Many  of  these  wotk- 
ers  were  exposed  to  dangerous  levels 
of  asbestos  before  the  dangers  were 
known  and  health  safety  standards  for 
exposure  were  established.  In  many 
asliestos  cases,  the  disease  was  not  dis- 
covoed  until  many  years  later— m>  to 
20  or  30  years.  As  a  result  liability  is 
difficult  to  trace  to  the  liable  party 
and  asbestos  manufacturers,  produc- 
ers, and  their  insurance  companies  all 
have  been  Jointly  sued  in  slmost  every 
case.  The  Federal  Government  has 
also  been  sued  in  many  of  these  cases 
due  to  Uie  use  of  asbestos  in  building 
ships  during  World  Wsr  n. 

Although  woikman's  compensation 
is  available,  it  Is  rarely  chosen  by  the 
plaintiff  as  the  exduslve  remedy. 
Court  awards  are  for  the  most  part 
higher  than  an  award  in  woikman's 
compensation  and  many  times  limits 
are  set  on  the  smount  sllowed  for  at- 
torneys' fees.  Rather  than  pursue 
both  an  action  in  worionan's  compen- 
sation and  in  the  courts,  plaintifrs 
coimsel  wHI  file  an  action  in  court  and 
hope  the  case  can  be  settied  before 
actual  litigation  begins. 

This  legislation  limits  wooers  in- 
jured by  occupational  exposure  to  as- 
bestos to  recovery  in  woAman's  com- 
pensation. Claimants  must  file  daims 
in  the  appnmrlate  State  or  Federal 
woricers  compensation  program  for  in- 
juries resulthig  from  an  "asbestos-re- 
lated disease."  A  National  Medteal 
Panel  is  created  to  precisely  define 
"asbestos-related  diseases."  A  trust 
f  imd  is  established  to  pay  the  lump 
sum  benefit  to  eligible  individuals  who 
claims  have  been  adjudicated  success 
fully  in  wortanan's  compensaticm.  The 
trust  fund  is  financed  by  asbestos  com- 
panies, their  Insurers  and  the  Federal 
Government  Provision  Is  made  in  the 
bill  to  reassess  the  financing  of  the  in- 
dividual trust  fund  contributors  at 
least  every  3  years  so  that  the  obliga- 
tion to  finance  benefits  is  allocated  in 


a  manner  consistent  with  the  actual 
asbestos  claims. 

I  am  tuveful  thaTother  nonleg^da- 
ttve  solutitms  wOl  be  explored  to  dear 
up   the   backlog   in   cases   currently 
pouUng  in  the  courts.  I  am  aware  of  - 
an  exciting  first  st^  that  has  been 
proposed  to  try  to  resolve  this  problem  . 
in  the  private  sector.  The  Welllngtan  | 
Resolution  Group  mm^em^A  of  asbes-  ^ 
tos  producers,  insurance  and  reinsur*  < 
ance    companies    recently     testified 
bef  me  Senator  Nicxus  labor  subcom- 
mittee on  a  proposal  to  estsblish  a  i»l- 
vate  adMstos  daims  facility. 

This  facility  would  be  designed  to 
provide  a  fasto'.  less  costly  alternative 
to  asbestos  daims  litigation  in  the  i 
courts  by  making  available  to  daim-  1 
ants  a  faculty  to  negotiate  settlements 
and  encourage  resolutkm  of  asbestos 
daims.  This  facility  would  have  the 
authority  to  evaluate,  settle,  pay  or 
defend    all    asbestos-related    daims  | 
against  aU  members  of  daims  throuili 
nmjudidal    procedures.    The    imple- 
mentati<m  of  this  proposal  is  still  very 
much  in  the  beginning  stages,  however 
the  proposal  has  recdved  much  \ata- 
est  and  support 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Senator  Nicxlcs  and  his  labor  sub- 
committee staff  for  the  many  hours 
they  have  already  devoted  to  the  as- 
bestos issue.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  wlU  further  encourage 
meaningful  discussioas  oo  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  iwoblem.9 


ADDITIONAL  C06P0N80RS 

B.  7« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  laonrx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ariaooa 
[Mr.  DaConcnn]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  74.  a  bOl  to  amend  titles 
ZVIII  snd  XIX  of  the  Sodal  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  the  services  of  a 
pediatric  nurse  practitianer  or  pediat- 
ric clinical  nurse  qiedalist  shall  be 
covered  under  part  B  of  Medicare  and 
shall  be  a  required  service  under  Med- 
icaid. 

t.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Exoir]  was  added  as  a  co9onsor 
of  S.  231.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
CommlsslQn  on  Neurofibromatosis.  | 
a.  SIS 

At  tiie  request  of  Mr.  Maxsohaca. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  CoBxa]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  313.  a  bffl  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities Act  of  1985  to  provkle  for  the 
Office  of  Poet  Laureate  of  tite  United 
States. 

S.TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BaMTSta.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gobs]  and  Uie  Smator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Psll]  were  added 
as  coqMHisors  of  8.  725.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize aKHt^iriaUons  to  carry  out  the 
Endangered  E^wdes  Act  of  IVIZ  during 
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flwal  yean  1986.  1987.  1988.  1988.  and 
1990. 

•.  tio 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoit,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AmMows]  was  added  as  a 
coaponsor  of  8.  810.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
assist  States  in  improving  the  equality 
of  child-care  services. 

8.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahvokth.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoscHwriK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  942.  a  bill  to  pr(»note  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade  in  tele- 
communlcatians  equipment  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  I04T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbiixs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  BoflCBWRX]  was  added  as  a  co- 
qjonsor  of  S.  1047.  a  biU  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 
a.  iiTi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClurx.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  AaMsnoiro]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1171.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended. 

B.  1111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolct.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yorli 
[Mr.  MoTKiHAKl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1222.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
price  support  for  the  1985  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  sugar. 

BBIATB  JOIHT  IBOLUTIOll  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bhadlet,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McxznoAUif]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hann]  were  added 
as  comonsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 24.  a  Joint  resolution  to  deidgnate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "Nation- 
al Make-A-Wish  Month." 

asMAn  jonn  usoLDnox  Tt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snocs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  lAvm]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  78.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  June  10  throui^  16.  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week." 

SBiATB  jonrr  kholotioii  •? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  97.  a  Joint  res- 
olution designating  the  Study  Center 
for  Trauma  and  Emergency  Medical 
Systems  at  the  Maryland  Institute  for 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  as  the 
National  Study  Center  for  Trauma 
and  Emergency  Medical  Systems. 
SBunt  Jonrr  KnoLonoii  ii  b 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iaaht.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Olbih].  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  LvoABl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 


braska [Mr.  ExoK]  were  added  as  co- 
spons#rs  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115.  •  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
1985  las  the  "OU  Heat  Cratomial 
Year.] 

I  anATS  Jonrr  ibbolotioii  hi 
At  tpe  request  of  Mr.  Braout.  the 
name 'of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  2oBiH8KTl  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day.", 

BHiAn  jorwt  naoLunoii  is* 
le  request  of  Mr.  Hattibcd.  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
|I.  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi^ 
TAmatoI.  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  SmoH]  were  added  as  co- 
^rs  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorise  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calmdar  week 
beginiling  with  Sunday.  April  13.  1986. 
as  "N4tional  Garden  Week." 

axHAR  jonn  izaoLunoii  i«s 
At  ihe  request  of  Mr.  Lkvih.  the 
name^  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  M^BKOWSKI].  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Quatlx].  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [BCr.  Cohxn],  and  the  Sen- 
ator itom  Illinois  [Mr.  SncoH]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  142,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  June  12.  1985.  as  "Anne 
Prank  Day." 

BVtATl  COHCUVBXIIT  KKaOLTTTIOR  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClubi,  the 
nameaof  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  poBiMSKT],  the  Senator  from 
NorthlDakota  [Mr.  Buroick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
HsLM^,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Amdriws],  and  the  Sena- 
tor fr*m  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Borkk]  were 
addedjas  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
ent  Resolution  43.  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion ekpressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  English  language  is  the 
of ficiatl  language  of  the  United  States. 

aailATI  CONCnRKZHT  aUOLUTIOIl  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Armstroho].  the  Senator  fnxn 
Utah  ![Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thusmohs] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46.  a  conciu*- 
rent  resolution  condemning  the  ac- 
tions pf  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment 
that  Hinder  freedom  of  religion. 

aSKAR  laaOLDTIOR  •■ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Akato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DtreDfRRRocR]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsf  r  of  Senate  Resolution  82.  a  res- 
olutia(i  to  preserve  the  deduction  for 
State  tmd  local  taxes. 

amATK  ■SaOLTTTIOll  14t 

At  tiie  request  of  ICr.  Zorirskt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  STRinns]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  148.  a  resolu- 


tion! 
sary  of 


June  7, 1985 

lorattng  the  50th  annlver- 
Rural  Electrif  icatiim  Ad- 


ttuat  nsoLUTioii  \n 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorx,  the 
name  of  Jthe  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  Oa.  Amwxws]  was  added  as  a 
ooqwnaor  ^t  Senate  Resolution  174.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  wltti  reqitect  to  the  proposed 
closing  and  downgrading  of  certain  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTIfENT     OF     STATE     AU- 
nON.    FISCAL    YEARS 
1986  AND  1987 


HARKnf  AMENDMENT  NO.  278 

Mr.  HAAkin  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  thte  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State.  thelUJS.  Information  Agency, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracji  and  for  other  purposes  for 
fiscal  year^  1986  and  1987;  as  f oUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  followlns 
aectlona: 

paoHiBiTioii|oir  Dsi  or  nnnw  roa  anitAn- 

TAUAX  AaafSTAMCB  BT  CBTAia  AOBtCia 

Sac.  .  (i)  Notwithatandlns  any  other 
provlaion  of  {this  Act  or  any  other  provtaton 
of  law,  nonejof  the  fonda  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorisation  of  thla  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obllsated  or  expended  by 
the  Central  Intelllsenoe  at  the  Department 
of  Defenae  io  provide  humanitarian  aaaist- 
anoe  f orcea  pppoaed  to  the  Gtovemment  of 
Nicaragua. 

aupron  roi  cbradi  lou- 
T  OFOunom  nr  ncA- 


raoBiBiTioii 

TAKT  OF  Pi 
■AQUA 


Sac. 
provlaion 
of  law,  no 
teOlgenee 
fenae,  or 


Notwithstanding  any  other 
Act  or  any  other  provlaion 
available  to  the  Central  In- 
the  Department  of  De- 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
it  Involved  In  InteUigenoe  ac- 
tivity may  b^  uaed  for  the  purpoae  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  aupporttng,  direct- 
ly or  Indlre^y,  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
eratlona  In  Iflcarasua  by  any  nation,  group, 
organlstttoni     movement,     or     Individual. 


except  aa  I 
andexo^l 
by  the 


aifht  Act 
UJB.C 
aeen  specif  1 
United 
solely  to  I 

(b)As 
assistance" 
advice  and 
operatlona. 


authorized  by  thla  Act 
'  a  specific  operation  approved 
It.  and  reported  to  the  Con- 
it  with  the  Intelligence  Over- 
1980  (Public  Law  M-4M;  50 
(IXB))  to  revond  to  an  unfor- 
and  Immediate  threat  to  the 
or  Ita  allies  and  Intended 
respond  to  that  threat. 
1  In  this  Act.  the  tenn  "material 
ludea  nillltary  training  or 
Ivltles  In  support  of  military 
term  does  not  Include  dip- 


lomatic or  pabllc  support 
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ORAMM  (AND  BIDEN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  279 


Mr.  GRAMM  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiDKir)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
biU  S.  1003,  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  IS.  strike  out  lines  3  through  18 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowlnr 


MonToanra  or  ajid  ixpokt  oa  the  aAPirr  or 

TXAVIL  BT  UiriTB)  STATSa  tinOMMt  VK  ItXXIOO 

Sic.  131.  (a)  The  Congress 

(1)  oondemna  the  kidnapping  and  the 
brutal  murder  of  Drug  Knf  orcement  Admin- 
istration agent  Enrique  Camarena  "**'«*?- 
and  the  tailtlally  alow  response  by  some 
Mexican  authorities  to  apprehend  those  In- 
volved In  this  reprehensible  crime;  and 

(3)  deplorea  the  dlaappMrance  of  Ameri- 
cans In  Mexico. 

(b)  The  C:ongreas  finds  encouragement  In 
recent  and  algnWcant  changea  made  by  the 
Mexican  Ctovemment  to  redress  grievanoea 
concerning  the  aafety  of  United  Statea  dtl- 
sena  within  Mexico.  Such  changea  Include 
(1)  the  capture  and  Indtctment  of  those  Im- 
plicated In  the  murder  of  Drug  enforcement 
Admlnlatratlan  agent  Camarena.  (3)  the  on- 
going and  active  taiveatlgatlooa  of  the  dlaap- 
pearance  of  Americana  In  Mexico.  (3)  the  ea- 
tabllshment  of  the  new  coordinating  office 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  Mexico  with  authority  to  deal  with  as- 
saults and  other  Crimea  against  all  foreign- 
ers, C4}  the  sweeping  reorganisation  of  the 
police  foroea  to  reduce  corruption.  (5)  the 
strengthening  of  protective  servlcea,  such  as 
the  "Oreat  Angela"  road  aaaistance  units. 
(6)  tiM  Installation  of  new  leadership  In  the 
Mexkam  Intopol  Office,  and  (7)  the  in- 
creased cooperation  between  Mexican  au- 
thoriUea  and  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration agenta  in  My^y*** 

(c)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thla  Act  and  each  90  days 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  a  written  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  made  In  the  Camarena  case, 
the  Investigatlona  of  the  disappearance  of 
United  States  dtiaens,  and  the  general 
aafety  of  United  Statea  tourists. 


KERRY  (AND  MOYNIHAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  280 

Mr.  KERRY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoTKiBAH)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  bill  S.  1003.  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

None  of  the  monies  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated In  this  or  any  other  act  can  be 
uaed  to  fund  directly  or  Indirectly,  activities 
against  the  government  of  Nicaragua  irtilch 
have  not  been  authorised  by,  or  pursuant 
to,  law  and  which  would  place  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  our  obligations  under 
the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States,  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
signatory,  or  under  international  law  as  de- 
fined by  treaty  commitments  agreed  to,  and 
ratified  by,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 


WIUBON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  281 

Mr.  WILSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
Tnr6i.T.  Mr.  Damvorth.  Mr.  Gold- 
WATXR.  Mr.  McC^URX.  Mr.  SmFSOir. 
BCr.  NicKLXs.  Mr.  Snocs,  Bfr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  McCoifHXLL,  Bfr.  Minkowski.  BCr. 


Gramm,  Mr.  QuATLB.  Mr.  Dnnoii.  Ut. 
TRURMOHB.  Mr.  Hxufs.  Mr.  Hatch. 
and  Mr.  Hacar)  inoposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1003.  supra:  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  Inaert 
the  following  new  aection: 


;  Am  AUTHOBOATioii  or  roans  roa  as- 

aiSTAHCl    TO     ■<»-C0lflIUnST    XBZBTAIMS 

roBcaa  xmncAaASOA 

Ssc.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Sandinista  regime  of  mcaragua  as- 
sumed power  as  a  direct  conswnience  of 
action  by  the  Organization  of  American 
Statea  baaed  upon  a  commitment  made  by 
the  Sandinistaa  in  1979  that  they  would  con- 
duct free  and  fair  electlaoa,  pursue  pcditleal 
pluraUam  and  a  «rtw»HgT«»i<  fonign  ptdlcy, 
maintain  a  mixed  ecooomy,  and  guarantee 
the  full  observance  of  human  rlgbta  and  re- 
meet  for  religioua  freedom: 

(3)  tlie  Banrtlnlaras  have  reaffirmed  their 
commitment  to  these  principles  1^  aiding 
the  31-polnt  Contadora  Document  of  Objeo- 
Uves'tai  SeptembCT  1963  whkdi  calls  for  full 
support  for  democratic  Instltutiaos,  the  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  systems  In  all  the 
oountrtea  of  the  region,  and  respect  for 
human  rlgfata; 

(3)  the  current  conflict  In  Nicaragua  stems 
from  the  violation  by  the  Sandinistas  of 
their  1979  commitmenta; 

(4)  despite  $1.600.(N)0,000  In  economic  as- 
sistance fumlahed  to  Nicaragua  by  Western 
countrtea  during  the  period  1979  through 
1981.  a  large  portion  of  which  was  fumtahed 
by  the  United  States,  and  deaplte  United 
Statea  forebearanoe  from  counteraction 
unto  late  1983.  Nicaragua  has  nmnmiM^rt  ag. 
greaalon  and  has  armed  and  directed  aubver- 
slcm  and  terrorism  against  iter  nelitfibor  na- 
tlona,  with  the  harking  of  the  Soviet  Unkm 
and  Cuba,  in  violation  of  her  oMnmitment 
to  the  Organization  of  American  Statea; 

(5)  the  Sandinista  leadership  Is  oompoaed 
of  committed  revoluttonariea  who  evenly 
embrace  Marxist-Leninist  Ideolon^  and  the 
goal  of  extending  their  redme  beyond  the 
borders  of  Nicaragua  by  means  of  subver- 
sion and  terrorism  directed  against  their 
Ontral  American  neighbora; 

(6)  the  Bize  of  the  «-«wWt»i««-«  military, 
equipped  with  a  maaatve  infusion  of  weap- 
ons frran  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  alliea, 
now  exceeds  all  legtttmate  defensive  needs 
and  la  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  On- 
tral  American  country; 

(7)  Preaidait  Jamea  Monroe,  »nruMmMn^ 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1833.  declared  that 
the  United  Statea  would  mnalder  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Kurcvean  powns  "to 
extend  their  aystem  to  any  porttoo  of  thla 
Hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
security"; 

(8)  the  establiabment  In  Central  America 
of  Mandst-Lsninlst  govemmants  which 
serve  as  surrogates  for  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union— 

(A)  poaea  a  real  peril  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  all  othw  countrlea  of  the 
Americas,  InBlurting  (1)  a  potentially  serknis 
threat  to  shipptaig  lanes  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  (11)  the  threat  of  Increaaed  violence,  ter- 
rorlam.  economic  disruption,  physical  dislo- 
cation, and  political  repression  in  the 
region,  all  of  which  would  likely  result  in  a 
massive  flight  of  refugees  to  the  United 
Statea;  and 

(B)  wlU  ultimately  require  the  United 
Statea  to  devote  greater  military  resouroea 
to  protect  against  actions  which,  if  not  con- 
tained, would  inevitably  threaten  the  aouth- 
em  approachea  to  the  United  Statea: 


(9)  tlie  Pieatdent  announced  ecooomic 
sanctlona  againat  Nicaragua  on  May  1. 198S. 
In  reaponae  to  the  emerseney  aituatlon  cre- 
ated liy  the  g-~w^iiti  regime^  annaslii 
activitlea  in  Central  America,  but  that  those 
Bsncttons  alone  are  unlikely  to  change  Nie- 
aragua'a  bdiavior. 

(10)  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Nicaragua  has  the  four  following  ob- 
iecttvcK  (A)  an  end  to  Nicaraguan  aupport 
for  guerrilla  groupa  in  neigliboiing  coon- 
trlea.  (B)  aevcranoe  of  Nicaraguan  mUttary 
and  aecurtty  ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  (C)  reduction  of  Nicaragua's  military 
strength  to  levels  that  would  restore  mili- 
tary equillbrtum  to  the  region,  and  (D)  ful- 
fillment of  the  original  ■■~w«««-»t  promlsaB 

to  mpport  ilmnttmrntif  pliiT«H««  mw<  frptft 
human  and  Glvfl  righta; 

(11)  dialogue,  negotlatioo.  and  diplomatte 
pressure  from  wortd  optaiion  have  proven  to 
have  virtually  no  effect  In  r*»Mig«iig  the 
Sandinista  reglme'a  brtiavior  and  must  be 
made  effective  by  the  application  of  mili- 
tary preaaure  aa  wen:  and 

(13)  United  Statea  assiataniif  to  non-Com- 
munlat  reslstanoe  f «oea  in  Nicaragua  can  be 
Justified  and  can  be  effective  only  if  audi 
foroea  truly  repreaent  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian valuea. 

(b)  It  la,  therefore,  tbe  wamt  of  the  Con- 
gresstbat— 

(1)  the  President  abould  eooaid 
dlplamatk:  relations  with  the 
government  if  that  government  does  not 
fulfill  its  commitments  to  the  Oiganizatlao 
of  American  States  and  the  Oontadota 
countrtea  and  doea  not  deaiat  from  further 
terrorism  and  aubversloo  of  Its  peigfaboia; 

(3)  the  United  Statea  ahould  provide  fund- 
ing for  both  overt  and  covert  aaalataiiii  to 
the  non-Communlat  realstanci  foroea  in 
Nicaragua  to  meet  both  tbe  adlttary  and 
nonmllltary  needs  of  aneb  foroea; 

(3)  that  current  natiittliMia  in  law  on  the 
use  of  funds  to  provide  *— '-**~^  to  non- 
Communist  reslBtance  foroea  in  Nicaragua 
should  be  removed  and  «**<**~^'  funds  for 
sudi  purpoae  ahould  be  authorized  for  flaeal 
year  1986;  and 

(4)  the  United  Statea  abouM  aupply  fur- 
ther aaslstanre  to  the  non-Communlat  re- 
slstsnoe  f oroes  In  Nicaragua  only  If  audi 
foroea  have  »h»««h»«»^^  from  their  ranka  all 
peraooB  who  have  engaged  in  abuaea  of 
human  rii^ta. 

(cXl)  Notwltbatanding  any  other  provl- 
slon  of  this  Act,  tbe  probibttiaDB.  ooodi- 
tions.  and  limitations  contaJned  in  aectian 
8068  of  the  Department  of  Defenae  Appro- 
priation Act.  1966.  aa  mntalned  in  aection 
101(h)  of  the  Jotait  reoohitlan  entitled  "Joint 
Reaolutlon  making  approprlattona  for  the 
fiacal  year  1986,  and  for  other  purpoaea". 
approved  October  13.  19*4  (PubUe  Iaw  96- 
473;  98  Stat.  1837),  and  in  aection  801  of  the 
InteUigenoe  Autborizatian  Act  for  fiacal 
year  1986  (Public  Law  96-818;  97  Stat  1473) 
aball  be  hiapplirahlf  6d.  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thla  Act 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  otiier  prorislaD 
of  this  Act  the  $14,000,000  made  available 
for  providing  assistanwi  to  non-Communist 
resistance  foroea  In  Nicaragua  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  secOoo  may  be  obligated  only 
for  humanitarian  assistancf. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaian 
of  this  Act  there  la  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiacal  year  1986  to  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  tbe  aum  of  $38,000,000 
for  the  purpoae  of  providing  aasJatanrr  to 
non-Communlat  reslatanoe  foroea  in  Mcara- 
gua. 
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(d)  None  of  ttie  fondi  approiiriated  punu- 
ant  to  the  aotliortation  of  fundi  r»w>t»it,»A 
in  rolnertloc  (cXS)  may  Iw  oidigated  or  ez- 
pended  imlw  the  Prwldent  hM  mtantttod 
to  the  Caatnm  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thia  Act  a  certlfleatten  atattnc  that  ac- 
tkna  have  been  taken  Iqr  the  nonOiinmu- 
nlit  realatanoe  foceea  in  Mlearacaa  to  diml- 
nate  tnm  their  ranka  aD  peraona  wtM  have 
encaced  in  vtolatioM  of  human  rl^ta. 

(e)  The  Prwldtnt  ahall  jrwhwlly  in  any 
future  requeat  for  fBndi  to  proride  aarirt- 
anee  to  naoOnmaniBt  riiilatinrB  f oraea  in 
mcaracua  a  report  reganlinc  aetioaB,  if  any, 
that  have  been  taken  by  aoch  f oroea  to 
fliminate  from  their  ranka  an  pemna  wlio 
have  engaged  in  violaticna  of  human  ri^ta. 

(f)  Tlie  NatJooal  Security  OouncQ  ahaD 
monitor  the  uae  of  fundi  appropriated  pur- 
auant  to  clauaca  (3)  and  (S)  of  aubaectian  (c). 

(g)  Ab  uaed  in  thJaaecdon.  the  tem  "hu- 
manitarian aariataaee"  meana  the  proviatan 
of  food.  ftloUiing.  medicine,  or  other  dmllar 
amlatanpe.  and  tranvortatlan  ooata  aaaoci- 
ated  with  the  ddlvery  of  aueh 
Sudi  tenn  doea  not  include 
weapon  ayatema,  ammunltlan,  or  any  other 
equipment  or  material  vrtilch  la  •'t'g^r*.  or 
baa  aa  tta  ponwae.  to  Inflict  aertaaa  bodily 
harm  or  death.  Nothing  In  thia  aectian  pre- 
dndea  aharing  or  rollertlng  neeeaaaiy  intel- 
ligence inf  ormatloo  by  the  United  Statea. 
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MSUCBER  (AND  ZORINSKY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  382 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
ZouaaKT)  jnopoaed  an  unendment  to 
the  hm  8. 1003.  soura;  aa  foUowa: 

Attheendofthebm.addthe  following 


Sac.  .  In  cooperation  with  CanUnal 
Migud  Obando  y  Bravo  and  private  volun- 
tary organtaatlona.  the  Praaldent  ahould  ex- 
plore and  pronote  meana  for  providing  food 
aid  to  the  Mlcanguan  people  through  pri- 
vate voluntary  organtaatloaa  and  the  Catho- 
lic ChurdL 


LEAHT  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  283 

Mr.  LEAHT  (for  liiiiMelf.  Mr.  Coi 
Mr.  CaAmroii.  and  Mr.  BtaTsga)  pro- 
poaed  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
IOCS,  guiira;  as  foIlovK 

On  page  31.  after  line  33,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  title: 

Tmx  VI-OntOlCATIC  bquiyauence 
AND  RBCIFROCITT  ACT  OF  1986 


Ml.  Thia  title  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Diidaaiatlc  Kqutvalenoe  and  Reciprocity 
Act  of  IMS". 


aos.  (a)  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United 
Statea  that  the  number  of  natfcnala  of  the 
Soviet  Union  artmittwl  to  the  United  Statea 
who  aerve  aa  (Wploniatlc  or  wmanlar  pemn- 
nel  of  the  Soviet  Uhkm  In  the  United  Statea 
ahaU  not  exceed  the  number  of  United 
Statea  natJonah  admitted  to  the  Soviet 
Uman  wiM  aerve  aa  dipkwiatic  or  '■«»«■"«" 
poaoonel  of  the  Utalted  Statea  in  the  Soviet 
Utalon  unlem  the  Prealdent  detenninea  and 
aoeertiflea  to  the  Oongreaa  that  additknal 
adinlailnna  of  aueh  peraonnd  would  be  in 
the  beat  taitereate  of  the  UUted  Statea. 

(b)  Hie  policy  contained  in  autaaectlon  (a) 
ahaU  not  apply  to  dependenta  or  mouaea 
who  do  not  aerve  aa  itiplwnatlc  or  r*wtmn\mr 


aaruaiura  aaaunoBBaT 
Sac.  Mfe.  Not  later  than  aix  montha  after 
the  date  bf  enactment  of  thia  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  Attorney  General 
and  tranamit  to  the  Commit- 
tee CO  foreign  Relatlana  and  the  Sdect 
IntdUgence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Ftareign  Atfaiia  and 
the  Pen^anent  Select  Committee  on  btelli- 
the  Houae  of  Repreaentatlvea  a 
report  mit\n%  forth  a  plan  for  enauring  that 
the  number  of  Soviet  natlonala  deaerfbed  in 
doea  not  exceed  the  n-«t*«*«~« 
in  aueh 


Sac.  aoi  For  purpoaea  of  thia  title- 
(1)  the  term  "diplomatic  or  wmanlar  per- 
the  meiiitteii  of  the  diplo- 
or  the  membeia  of  the  conaul- 
I  the  eaae  may  be; 
tenn  "membeia  of  the  '"r''~TTittf 
k  uaed  within  the  "— "*"g  of  Arti- 
cle 1(b)  ( r  the  Vienna  Comrcntlan  on  Dlido- 
matle  Relatlana,  done  on  April  18,  IMl:  and 
term  "membera  of  the  rnnmn\mr 
within  the  moaning  of  Artlde 
Kg)  of  tAe  inenna  Ocnvcntlan  on  ctnnmMmr 
Relation .  done  on  Aprfl  34. 1M3. 


(3) 
poat- 


thai 

ia 


BINOA^CAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  284 

Mr.  IBINOAMAN  proposed  an 
amendi^ent  to  the  bfll  8.  1003.  supra; 
aafoUo^a: 

On  paae  34.  atrike  out  Unea  •  thrao^  16 
and  inaeit  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Tolenoouiage  atudente  to  uae  their 
training  fn  their  countrlea  of  orlidn.  each 
punnant  to  thia  aectkm  ahaD  be 
in  the  f orim  of  a  loon,  with  repayment  to  be 
forgiven  ppon  the  atudent'a  prompt  return 
to  hia  oriher  country  of  origin  for  a  period 
which  ia  )at  leaat  one  year  longer  than  the 
period  VBnt  atudying  in  the  United  Statea. 


MOTNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  285 

Mr.  liOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PBozMdo,  Mr.  C:rius.  Mr.  Inoura. 
Mr.  CoBDi.  Mr.  Dixoh.  Mr.  TSus- 
Mon.  Mr.  Olshh.  Mr.  PutssLBt.  Mr. 
Wauof.  and  Mr.  Holuhos)  proposed 
an  amifwlment  to  the  bill  8.  1003. 
supra;  sf  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  km.  iiMert 
the  foUdwing  new  title:  "Foreign  SurveO- 
lanoe  Pr*entlon  Act  of  1M8". 

Sac.  1.  The  Oongreaa  flnda  that— 


(1)  thet  wideapread  uae  of  eleetraolc  aur- 
vemance:and  the  interoqitlan  of  teleoom- 
by  foreign  goveiumente  poae  a 
both  to  the  national  aeeurity 
I  Statea  and  to  the  ritfita  of  prl- 
oriation  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
!  Oonatltutlon: 
(3)  thai  aueh  deetronlc  intelligenoe  aetlvl- 
tlea  l>y  f ««ign  govemmenta  have  been,  and 
are  being,  carried  on  under  the  guiae  of 
normal  (fplamatlc  relatlona  with  the  United 
Statea;  a^ 

(3)  that  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Statea.  ^onatltuttanally  charged  with  the 
conduct  »f  the  Natkm'a  foreign  relatkna 
and  wtt^the  protection  of  the  Conatltutkm 
of  the  Ifeifted  Statea.  haa  the  primary  re- 
apnnalbnlty  to  protect  the  rlghta  and  Inter- 
eata  of  Imerlcan  dtiaena  aa  they  may  be 
JeopardiaBd  by  the  electronic  intelligence  ac- 
tlvitiea  Of  foreign  powera. 

Sac.  1)  Whenever  the  Prealdent  of  the 
United  ttatea  haa  reaaon.  baaed  upon  inf  or- 


In  hla  boaaeaatai.  to  believe  that  in 
any  State  of  tie  Ukilted  Statea.  the  Diatrlet 
of  Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  miiltoiy  or  pnaanarinn  of  the 
United  Statea.  lany  Individual  on  whom  dip- 
lomatic immuntty  haa  been  conferred  by  the 
United  Statea.  Ila  wm  fully  «"g«g*^g  in  elec- 
tronic aurveOttnce  on  behalf  of 'a  fot«dgn 
power,  the  Prealdent  ahall— 

(a)  ao  infona  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member,  or.  In  hla  diacretlon.  the 
memben  of  the  Cnmmlttw  on  the  Judldary 
(rf  the  Houae  ^  Repteaentativea,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sdeet  CommlKee  on  Intdllgence  of  the 
Senate,  and  tue  Sdeet  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Bonae  of  Repreaentatlvea; 

(b)  ao  inform!  thoae  peraona, "  any,  reaaon- 
aUy  beUeved  to  be  particular  targeto  of 
aueh  aurveOlaaoe  tat  order  that  they  may 
take  aueh  iinMaiill<aia  aa  they  nnrMklrr  ad- 
viaahle.  unleaabe  abaO  detemUne  that  to  do 
ao  would  aerlqoaly  eonpromlae  aouroea  or 
methoda  of  bttemgenne  gathering  by  the 
United  Statea;  I 

(c)  ao  Inform  the  diiiliaBmiliii  or  Charge 
d'Affaha  or  dther  repreaentotlve  of  aueh 
foreign  pofwer.!  and  ahaU  demand  that  such 
foreisn  power  immedlatdy  oeaae  aoch  aur- 
vemanoe.  nnli^a  he  ahall  detennlne  that  to 
doaowouldi 
methoda  of  UteDlgence  gathertaw  by  the 
United  StatecT 

(d)  thirty  da^  after  aoch  demand  to  made, 
if  the  eleetramc  aorvelllance  haa  not  ceaaed. 
dedaie  audi  laUvldnal  to  be  peraona  nan 
grate  in  the  Ihilted  Stataa.  and  ahaU 
demand  that  He  leave  the  UUtad  Statea  tan- 
mediatdy.  uniam  the  Prealdent  ahaU  deter- 
mine that  toldo  ao  would  cauae  aerloua 
damage  to  the  national  aeeurity  of  the 
United  Statea.  I 


Sac.  3. 

(a) 
interoeptlan 
tlona  through 
chanlral.  or 

(b)  "wire  ( 
any 
part  through 


loaa.- Aa  uaed  in  thto  Act: 

aurvemance"  meana  the 

wire  or  radio  «"«""""''**- 

uae  of  any  electronic,  me- 

devlce; 

communication"  meana 
lade  in  whole  or  in 
of  fadUtiea  for  the 
onmmimiratlona  by  the  aid 
cable,  or  other  like  conneo- 
polnt  of  origin  and  potait 
or  operated  by  any 
aa  a  common  carrier  in  mo- 
audi  fadlltlea  for  the 
df  interatate  or  foreign  cam- 
miniii*iitlffnfr 

(c)  "peracm"  meana  any  individual,  part- 
nerahip,  aaaorfatlon.  Joint  atock  company, 
truat,  or  corpoiation; 

(d)  "dectnailc    mechanical,    or    other 
any   device   or   apporatua 

which  can  be  I  uaed  to  intercept  a  wire  or 


of  wire, 
tlon  between 
of  reception 


viding  or 


or 

the 


other  than  any  tele- 
inatiument.  equipment 
iomponent  thereof,  fur- 
iihacrlber  or  uaer  by  a  oom- 
I  carrier  in  the  ordlittry 
I  and  being  uaed  by  the 
In  the  ordinary  courae  of 


radio  oommo 
phone  or 
or  faculty, 
niahed  to 
munlcatlona  ^ 
course  of  ttal 
Hitiai'i  ibei  or  i 
IteboalneaK 

(e)  "foreign  i 

(i)  a  fO 
nent  thereof, 
theUnltedl 

(U)  a  faction 
tlona,  not  subiti 
Statea  permn^ 

(iU)  an  entlnr,  which  to  openly  acknowl- 
edged by  a  foreign  government  or  govem- 
menta to  be  directed  and  controlled  by  aueh 
foreign  govenitnent  or  govemmenta; 


government  or  any  compo- 
irhether  or  not  recognised  by 

of  a  f  (weign  nation  or  na- 
intlally  oompoaed  of  United 
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(lv)s 
not 


of  United 


(V)  an  entity  which  to  directed  and  eon- 
trolled  by  a  foreign  government  or  govem- 
menta; and 

(f)  "eoaunon  carrier"  ahaD  have  the 
meaning  whldi  to  given  the  term  by 
163(h)  (rf  title  47  of  the  United  Statea  Code. 


of  the  United 


EVANS  AMENDMENT  NO.  286 

Mr.  EVANS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bm  a  1003.  supra;  aa  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bfll.  tnaert  the  f ollowtav: 
anoaTima 

Thto  title  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Iran  ClaliH 
Settlement  Act". 


Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Foreign  Clalma  Settleeaent 
Oommiarion  of  the  United  Statea  to  author- 
ised to  receive  and  detennlne,  in  aeoordaaee 
with  the  provtolona  of  title  I  of  the  Intenm- 
tkmal  Clalma  Settlement  Act  of  IMfl.  the 
validity  and  amoonta  of  dataaa  by  natlonala 
of  the  milted  Statea  agalnat  Iran  whidi  are 
settled  en  bloc  by  the  united  Statea.  In  de- 
ciding aoch  "'*'■■"  p^  Commiaaion  ahaO 
apply,  in  the  fbUowing  order,  the  terma  of 
any  aettlement  agreement,  the  relevant  piD- 
vlalona  of  the  Dedaratlano  of  the  Oovein- 
ment  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Re- 
public of  Algeria  of  January  19,  IMl,  ghrtaw 
oondderation  to  interpretation  thereof  by 
the  Iran-United  Statea  Clalma  Tribunal,  and 
applicable  prindplea  of  international  law, 
Juatlce.  and  equi^. 

(b)  The  Oommtoakm  ahall  oertify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treoaury  any  awarda  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  auhaectlon  (a)  of  thto  aec- 
tkm in  aceordanoe  with  aectlon  6  of  title  I  of 
the  Intematlonal  datana  Settlement  Act  of 
1M9.  Such  awarda  ahaU  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  aectlaM  7  and  8  of  that  title, 
except  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Tkcoaury  to  au- 
thorlaed  to  make  paymente  pursuant  to 
paragrapha  (1)  and  (3)  of  aectlon  8(e)  in  the 
amount  of  810.0M  or  the  principal  amount 
of  the  award,  whidiever  to  leaa;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  to  au- 
thorised to  deduct  pursuant  to  aectlon  7(b) 
an  amount  rahnlatiwl  in  accordance  with 
aectlon  3(a).  Inatead  of  6  per  "■"*"■".  of  pay- 
mente made  punnant  to  aeetlon  8(e>. 
Bssocnoaa  vnoai  >ssits»i,  AWAana 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  aectlon  4. 
whenever  the  Federal  Reaerve  Bank  of  New 
York  ahall  receive  an  amount  from  the  Se- 
curity Aocoont  eatahitohed  pursuant  to  the 
Declarationa  of  the  Dcmoaatic  and  Popular 
RepubUc  of  Algeria  of  January  19.  IMl.  tai 
Mttofartlon  of  an  award  rendered  by  the 
Iran-United  Statea  Oatan  Tribunal  in  favor 
of  a  United  Statea  datanant.  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Bank  of  New  Yoik  ahaO  deduct  from 
the  amount  ao  received,  for  the  aggregate 
amount  awarded  under  each  oiumerated 
claim  before  the  tribunal,  an  amount  eqiml 
to  one  and  one-half  percent  up  to  and  in- 
duding  a  total  awarded  of  $8,0W.0M  and 
one  percent  thereafter,  aa  reimbursement  to 
the  United  Statea  aovemment  tot  expenaea 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  arWtratlan 
of  daima  of  United  Statea  dalmante  agalnat 
Iran  before  the  Iran-United  Statea  Clalma 
Tribunal  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Secu- 
rity Account 

(b)  Amounta  deducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
aove  Bank  of  New  York  pursuant  to  subaec- 
tkm  (a)  ahaB  be  dejwaited  into  the  Treaaury 


tothe  credit  of 


(e)  MOthlns  tai  thto  aectian  ahaD  be 

to  aftect  the  payaMnt  to  Ifaited 

of  New  York  In  re- 
ef awardh  by  the  Iran-United  Statea 
after  dedPrtlan  of  the 
:  In  aceordanoe  with  aub- 
1(a). 

(d)  TUa  aectian  ahaU  be  effective  m  of 
June  7. 1983. 

^s  —-****  asm^MBn 

sac.  4.  Tlie  dednrtian  by  the  Faderal  Be- 
aerve  Bank  of  Ntv  York  lauikled  for  in  aee^ 
tlon  8(a)  of  thto  Act  aimn  not  apply  In  the 
caae  of  a  anm  reoelvsd  by  the 
ant  to  an  en  bloc  aettlcBBent  of  any  4 
of  dalma  of  IMted  Statea  1 
Iran  irtien  audi  auB  to  to  lie  uaad  for  pay- 
iiiriila  in  aatlalaetion  of  asFardi  eettttled  by 
ther 

porauant  to  aeetkm  3(b)  (rf  thto  Act 
rio: 


(1)  the  United 
United 


(A)  the  intetstate  or  foreign  i 
theUnltedr 
(B)tlie 

Rata 
(O 


of  the  United 
algBmranUy  affected  by 


NO. 


Baa  8.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Tnaaory  to 
to  retaBbmse  the  Federal  Re- 
of  New  York  for  f.ipenaw  In- 
curred by  the  bonk  in  the  performanee  of 
ftoeal  agency  agreemcnterdatmg  to  the  aetp 
tiement  or  arbitration  of  daima  poranant  to 
the  Dwiaratlona  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19, 
IMl. 


Mr.  PREBSUR  proposed 
ment  to  the  bill  &  1003. 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill. 

iio 


suprv  asfol- 


«.  Notwithatandliw  the  providoiM  of 
the  Pteedom  of  Information  Act,  aectian 
663  of  title  6,  United  Statea  Code,  reeonk 
pertaining  to  the  artitratlan  of  dainn 
btf  ore  the  Iran-T7nited  Statea  Oahna  Tribu- 
nal ahaD  be  pndilbtted  from  dtodoauie  to 
the  general  public  except  that— 

(1)  rulea,  awarda.  and  other  rteridnna  of 
the  TMnmal  »»mi  rt^iMia  amt  revonalve 
pleartingi  filed  at  the  TMbunal  by  the 
United  Statea  on  Ita  own  bdialf  abaD  be 
made  avallahle  to  the  public  untaaa  the  < 
retary  of  State  or  hto  rtralgni 
that  public  diadoaure  woukl  be  prcjodldal 
to  the  Intereate  of  the  Uidted  Statea  or 
United  Statea  ««-«— --*-  tai 
before  the  Trlbmial.  or  that  pubttc 
aure  would  be  eontrary  to  the  rulea  of  the 
Tribunal;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  or  hto  deaignee 
may  determine  on  a  caaeby-caae  bade  to 
make  audi  lufotmation  available  when  in 
htojudgment  the  tntereata  of  JuaUee  re- 
quirea. 


114.  (a) 
ftocal  year  for  the 

encea"  may  not  be 
TTnited 
the 

for  any  year,  of  any  amoont  whIdi  would 
the  total  aaaount  paid  by  the  United 

year  to  txceed  the  amomA  aamamd  aa  the 
United  Statea  eontrlbution  of  that 


for  any 
of  State  for 
ind  Confer- 
far  payment  by  the 
tta  contribution  toward 
of  the  United  Ifetkw 


FRE88LER  AMENDMENT  NO.  287 

Mr.  PRERHIiER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bUl  8.  1003.  supim;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  tawit  the  f oDowtair 
aaawiaaiBnifTiBa  a 

aaaxaxivBa   to   nwa—TWWiaii 


(a)  FDmuMa.- The  Coi«rem  flnda  that— 
(1)  taitematkmal  organlsatlona  of  irtildi 

the  United  Statea  to  a  member  are  increaa- 
taigly  Involved  in  the  oonalderatlan  of  pro- 
poaato  that  may  have  a  aignlflcant  Impact 
on  the  interatate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  Statea;  and 

(3)  theae  propoaato  are  not  always  ade- 
quately pubUdsed  or  eonaldered  pursuant  to 
open  and  fair  prooedurea  available  to  inter- 

CStOu  PtfSQOfa 

(b)  PoucT.— It  to  the  aeme  of  the  Con- 
gremthat— 


(1)  36  pereent  of  the  "»«""*  budgilod  fOr 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the 
dae  f  or  the  TnaMenabie  Rlghta  of  the  ] 
Unlan   People   (or   any 
entity); 

(3)  36  pereent  of  the  aiMiunt  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  projecte  iriioae  puipoae  to  to 
provkle  beneftte  to  the  Paleatlne  lAeratkm 
Organtoatlon  or  the  South  Weat  Africa  Peo- 
pled Organlaatlan  or  enttttaa  aaanriaffd 
with  either  of  thesL 

(b)  FUndi  appropriated  for  any  llacal  year 
for  the  Department  of  State  for  "Intema- 
»««»«»>  Organlaatiana  »»«<*  Oaif^ufpf^t"  may 
not  be  uaed  tat  paysMnt  by  the  United 

aa  tta  eontrlbution  toward  the  aa- 
budget  of  any  niertollwd  agency  of 
the  United  Naliona  for  any  year,  of  any 
amount  whIdi  would  cauae  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  Statea  aa  ite  aa- 
aaaaed  eontrlbntion  far  that  year  to  gxwrd 
the  amount  aaaeamd  aa  the  United  Statea 
contribution  for  that  year  lam  36  pereent  of 
the  amwmt  budgeted  by  audi  agency  for 
that  year  for  projecte  whoae  purpoae  to  to 
provide  benettta  to  the  Paleattaie  Uberatlon 
Organtoatton  or  to  the  Sooth  Weat  Africa 
People'a  Orgsnlmtlon  or  entttlea  amoriated 
with  either  of  them. 

(c)  TTie  Prealdent  shall  ■wwiiy  review* 
the  budgeta  of  the  United  Natkaoa  and  tta 
i»>f«ialtaed  agendea  to  determine  wbldi 
projecte  have  the  puipoae  of  providing  bene- 
ftta  to  the  Paleatlne  Uberatkm  Organisation 
or  to  the  South  Weat  Africa  People'a  Orga- 
nlaatlan. The  neaUent  ahall  report  to  the 
Congrem  on  any  audi  project  for  irtilch  a 
portlan  of  the  United  Statea  aaaeaaed  contrl- 
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button  li  wltblield  and  tbe  amount  with- 
held. 

(d)  SabMcttoni  (aXS)  and  (b)  ataaU  not  be 
ooDitrued  aa  limitlnc  United  Statea  contrl- 
butlona  to  tbe  United  NatiODa  or  iU  apeclal- 
iaed  acendea  for  projecta  whoae  puipoae.  aa 
determined  by  the  Preaident,  ia  to  provide 
humanitatlan.  educational,  developmental, 
and  other  nonpoUtical  benefita. 


PRE8SLER  AMiafDMENT  NO.  289 

Mr.  PRE8SLER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  the  bm  8.  1003.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill.  Inaert  the  f oUowlng 
aectlou: 

Sk.  .  (a).  The  Department  of  State  ahall 
conduct  a  comprefaenstre  atady  on  the  f  eaai- 
bUttjr  daairabOtty.  and  nonKleatrablUty  of 
creatine  a  tempwary  lateral  entry  program 
into  the  Foreitn  Servloe  for  Amolcan  busi- 
IM1IIUII.  farmera.  and  other  occupationa. 
Thla  atody  ahaD  aaalyae  the  need  for  such  a 
procram  by  deteimlnlnc  whether  or  not  the 
pmonnel  of  the  Fareign  Servloe  la  com- 
poaed  of  many  people  with  a  diventty  of 
backgrounda  auch  aa  buaineaa.  farming, 
teaitfiing  or  other  vocatlopa.  The  atudy  ahaP 
alao  analyse  the  ooata  and  feaaiblllty  of  put- 
ting auch  a  program  into  effect 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  ahaU  report  the 
reaulta  of  auch  a  study  to  the  Cragreaa  no 
later  than  180  daya  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thla  Act 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  290 
Mr.   HE!  MS   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  8.  1003.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  biU.  add 
the  f ollowtaig: 

8k.  .  Redeaignate  aubaectlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  tbe  Foreign  Atiatance  Act  of 
1961  (»  VAJC  aulMO)  aa  aubaectlon  (d), 
redeaignate  all  anenewting  subaectiona  ac- 
cerdingly.  and  ineert  after  subaectlan  (b) 
the  following  new  aubaectlan: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provialon  of  this 
aeetion  requiring  that  noogovemmental  or 
multilateral  organiaattnna  not  be  aubject  to 
any  requirement  more  raatrietive  than  that 
applicable  to  a  foreign  government,  the 
Preaident.  in  connection  with  making  avaO- 
able  aaalatancf  fa-  rffpiflatlftn  planning, 
ahall  retain  authority  under  Article  n  of 
the  United  Statea  Ooiwtitution  and  shall 
have  authorfty  hereunder  to  implement 
whatever  poUdea  he  deems  neeeasary  to 
curb  human  righta  vlolationa.  tnducbng  but 
not  Umlted  to  tnf antidde.  abortkm.  involun- 
tary sterilisation,  and  radal  or  ethnic  dla- 
criminatlon.  and  auch  aottuirlty  may  be  del- 
egated to  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  deaignated  by  the  President  for 
that  purpose.". 


DIXON  AMENDMENT  NO.  291 

Mr.  DIXON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  8. 1003.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  foUow- 
ing  new  aecllon: 

Sac  .  (a)  The  Soiate  finds  and  declares 
that: 

(1)  tbe  United  Statea  haa  Impoaed  trade 
cmbargoea  on  aeveral  occaaiona  in  recent 
yean: 

(3)  theae  embargoea  have  been  completely 
ineffective  in  aooampUabing  tbe  goals  of 
American  foreign  pQUcy; 


(S)  pa|t  trade  embargoea  have  created  the 
impreaatm  that  the  United  Statea  ia  an  un- 
reliable trading  partner  and  have  hurt 
Americali  buaineaaea  worldwide; 

(4)  A^iertean  farmers  lost  $S  Mlllon  in 
grain  sales  and  40%  of  the  Soviet  grain 
market  aa  a  reault  of  the  1980  embargo; 

(5)  onlMay  1.  1986.  Preaident  declared  an 
"emergency"  under  Section  a04(b)  of  tbe 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  to  arohiblt  aU  importa  and  ezporta  of 
gooda  tpA  aervloea  between  the  United 
Statea  and  Nicaragua; 

I  in  1984.  the  United  Statea  exported  ap- 
Jely  $110  million  worth  of  gooda 
and  aeracea  to  Nicaragua  and  Imported  ap- 
proTimaBeTy  $58  mIDlon  worth  of  gooda  and 
aervloea  frain  Nicaragua; 

(7)  on*  oonaequenoe  of  the  trade  embargo 
wQ]  be  to  Increase  the  United  States'  world- 
wide trade  defldt  by  the  amount  of  the 
trade  Miplua  previoualy  enjoyed  by  the 
United  atatea  in  ite  trade  with  Nicaragua; 

(8)  Ucreaaed  trade  defldU  adversely 
affect  tlie  U^a  balance  of  payments,  which 
require  fues  and  Treasury  borrowings  to  fi- 
nance a»d  which  cause  Inflation,  economic 

I  and  unemploymoit; 

(9)  Anierlcan  auppliers  of  major  exports  to 
Including  agricultural  machln- 

ilnery  parte,  animal  and  vegetable 


oils  and  fata,  chemicals  and  InaecUddes.  fer- 
tiliser, jttrea.  and  medical  instruments,  wHl 
lose  mlTlons  of  dollars  worth  of  business  to 
other  simpUers; 

(10)  idcaragua  will  find  other  sourcea  to 
replace  Ipst  American  suppliers; 

(11)  edonomlc  sanctions  will  push  Nicara- 
gua further  Into  the  Communist  bloc  by 
rihnlnating  ita  number  one  free  world  trad- 
ing parser,  the  United  Statea; 

tion  of  sanctions  under  tbe 
Emergency  Powers  Act  ia  In- 
,te  and  drcumvaita  tbe  Export  Ad- 
ion  Act; 
Prenaa.    the   major   cvpoaition 
In   Nicaragua,   In  an  editorial 
3, 1986.  stated  "The  great  major- 
in  the  interior  of  the  Re- 


dated 
Ity  of  Nl 

public  r^dst  the  diverting  of  the  revolutkm 
and  the  totalitarian  inclination  of  tbe  gov- 
but  the  majority  would  be  the  (me 
by  the  embargo.", 
people  most  harmed  by  tbe  trade 
Indude  Nicaraguan  buslneaamen, 
daas,  and  all  consumers  In  Nica- 
groups  may  provide  the  great- 
itlal  for  responsible  and  effective 
to  the  current  govemmmt  of 
and 
le  trade  sanctlona  may  undennlne 
of  the  opponenta  of  the  Sandl- 


eat  pot 
opposlt 
Ni 

(16) 
the 
iliftaif! 

(b)  It  ii  tbe  sense  of  the  Senate  tbat  tbe 
Impoaed  by  the  United 
;  Nicaragua  are  harmful  to  the 
economy,  the  achievement  of 
United  atatea  foreign  policy  goala.  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  already  suffer- 
ing und*  the  Sandinista  regime,  and.  there- 
fore, th«  the  President  should  act  immedi- 
ately totreadnd  the  trade  sanctions  against 
Nlcaragita. 


A^NOR  (AND  OTHERS) 
UiSENDMENT  NO.  292 

Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
LnoAH,  Mr.  Dahvorth.  and  Mr. 
Kasxxr)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  billjS.  1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  th#  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
new  section: 

Sic.  .  (a)  Tbe  Congress  finds  that  the  In- 
creasing barriers  to  American  agricultural 


trade  harm  the  interests  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  of  oonaumeri  in  countriea  with 
high  trade^ba^rlers.  The  Congress  finds  fur- 
European  and  Japanese 
forced  to  pay  high  prioea  for 
a  direct  reault  of  the  trade 
agalnat  American  agricul- 


ther  that  W< 

consumers 

food 

barriers 

tural 

(b)The 
fonnation  Avncy  la 
devekw  and 
Information 
countriea  wii 
rlers  of  the 
andnoo' 


of  the  United  Statea  In- 
taereby  authorised  to 
It  a  atgnlflcant  public 
unpaign  to  educate  dtiaens  of 
blih  agricultural  trade  bar- 
itagea  that  lowering  tariff 
would  have  for  them 
lUa  campaign  ahall  be  con- 
ducted In  collfbmation  with  American  agri- 
cultural prodiKer  groupa.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States  Spe- 
cial Trade  ReMeaentative. 


barriers* 


UM  (AND  OTHERS) 
)MENT  NO.  293 


Mrs.  KAS8EBA17M  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Mattiholt.  I  Mr.  Nickus.  and  Mr. 
Fobs)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  8. 1003.  tapni  as  follows: 

At  the  end  lof  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sac.  .  (a)  {After  December  81.  1986.  no 
appropriation{ia  authorised  and  no  payment 


Ion 

andl 


ahall  be 
affiliated 
centum  of 
organiaati( 
oerUflea, 
greaa.  that 
prooedurea 
voting  righta 
quence 
contribution 
and  iinlrsi 
fled  that 
plan  to 
the 
higher  than 
Service  empl 
ble  dutiea, 
f erenoea  in 
States  and  thi 

(b)  If  the 
NatlcnM 
voting 
tion  plan 
funda 
to  the  United 


to  the  United  Natlona  or  any 

inlwtion  in  exoeaa  of  20  per 

total  annual  budget  of  auch 

the  Secretary  of  State 

1  ao  reported  to  the  Con- 

organtaation  haa  adopted 

grant  to  each  member  state 

matters  of  budgetary  oonae- 

to  the  member  atate'a 

such  organiaation'a  budget 

Secretary  of  State  haa  oertl- 

organisation  haa  adopted  a 

the  salaries  and  pensions  of 

'■  employees  to  a  level  no 

paid  United  Statea  CivO 

for  performing  compara- 

~  aa  appropriate  for  dlf- 

ooat  of  living  in  the  United 

duty  post  of  the  employee. 

body  of  the  United 
'a  Fund  doea  not  adopt  the 
and  employeea  oompenaa- 
in  aubaectlon  (a),  the 
by  thla  bOl  for  payment 
ratkma  Children'a  Fund  ahall 
remain  available  untfl  expended  and  ahall 
be  availatfle  obly  for  the  Preaident  to  make 
granta  to  prtvAte  voluntary  agendea  to  carry 
out  development  and  humanitarian  projeota 
overaeaa  of  particular  benefit  to  children. 


AND  OTHERS 
MENT  NO.  294 

(for  himself.   Mr. 

HoLUHGS,  Mr.  Rmnuif. 

proposed  an  amend- 

biU  8.  1003,  supra;  as  fol- 


WEJi 
Mr. 

ZOBIHSKT, 

and  Mr, 

ment  to  thi 
lows: 

On  page  17.  strike  line  23  through  line  6 
on  page  21.  And  Insert  the  f<dlowlng:  the 
United  Stases  Information  Agency 
$884,628,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$844,628,000  f^r  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
out  intetnatldnal  Information,  educatkmal. 
cultural  and  txdiange  programs  under  the 
United  Stateal  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948.  the  Mutual  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
Reorganisation  Plan  Number  3  of  1977.  the 
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Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act.  and  other 
purpoaea  authorised  by  law. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  under  thla  aee- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

ruma  roa  xdvcatioiiai.  un  cuLTtnuL 


ruma  poa  tbx  aAxiosAL  xntowiaan  voa 


Sac.  303.  Of  tbe  funda  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  section  302(a>— 

(1)  $138309.800  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $444,996,000  for  tbe  flacal  year  1987 
shall  be  available  only  for  granta  for  tbe 
Fullbright  Academic  Exchange  Programs 
and  the  International  Vialtor  Program;  and 

(2)  $4,891,600  for  the  flacal  year  1986  and 
$6,479,000  for  the  flacal  year  1987  ahall  be 
available  only  for  granta  for  the  Humphrey 
Fellowship  Program. 

nmss  poa  wobutwiob  book  paoaaAM 

UllTIATIVS 

Sac.  204.  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flacal  year  1986  by  aeo- 
tlon  202(a).  not  leaa  than  the  aum  of 
$3,700,000  plua  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  allocated  for  tbe  flacal  year  1986  for 
audi  purpose  ahall  be  available  only  for  the 
worldwide  book  program  initiative. 

ptmoa  POB  xxcBAms  acnvRisa  aasociAXSo 

WITH  THS  ItST  PAir  AKDUCAM  OSllXa 

Sac.  206.  Of  the  funda  authortaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flacal  yean  1986  and  1987 
by  section  20a(a),  not  leaa  than  $1,800,000 
for  each  such  flacal  year  ahall  be  available 
only  to  the  Indiana  Qporta  Corporation  for 
exchangee  of  persons  and  other  exdiange 
related  activlUea  aasortated  with  the  1987 
Pan  American  Gamea  to  be  held  in  Indian- 
mMlla,  Indiana. 

TITLE  m— BOARD  FOR 

INTERNATIONAL  BROADCABTINO 

saoBTTms 

Sac.  301.  Thla  title  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"Board  for  International  Broadcaattng  Au- 
thorisation Act,  Flacal  Tears  1796  and 
1987". 

AUTHoarcATioH  OP  APpaopuATioaa 

Sac.  302.  (a)  SecUon  8(aXlXA)  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973  (33  UJS.C.  3877(aXlXA))  ia  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(A)  $137,387,000  for  each  of  the  flacal 
years  1986  and  1987.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  aubaectlon 
(a)  ahall  take  effect  «i  October  1, 1986. 

miiaaaaiup  or  ibx  sacasxAaT  or  stais  on 

THBBOAaS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  Section  3(bXl)  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcaating  Act  of  1973 
(33  UJ3.C.  387a(bXl))  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  tbe  fint  aentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Board  shall  consist  of 
eleven  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ex 
officio  members.";  and 

(3)  in  tbe  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  an  ex  officio  member"  and  inaert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  "and  the  Secretary  of 
State  ahaU  be  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  Section  ll(aXl)  of  such  Act  (33  U&C. 
2880(aXl))  is  amended  by  inanting  after 
"except  that"  the  following:  "the  Secretary 
of  State  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directora  of  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  and 
that". 

TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  DEMOCRACY 

aBOBTTRLB 

Sac  401.  Thla  UUe  may  be  dted  aa  the 
"National  Endowment  for  Democracy  Au- 
thorisation Act,  Flacal  Tears  1986  and 
1987". 


Sac.  402.  Of  the  amounU  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  United  Statea  Informa- 
tion Agency  under  aeetion  203(a)  for  each  of 
the  flacal  years  1986  and  1987,  not  leaa  than 
$17,600,000  tat  each  auch  flacal  year  ahaD  be 
available  only  for  a  grant  to  the  ««m/««.i 
Endowment  for  Demoetaey,  of  which 
amounU  $11,000,000  for  each  auch  fiscal 
year  ahall  be  available  only  for  the  Free 
Trade  Union  Inatttute  and  $2,300,000  for 
each  auch  flacal  year  ahall  be  available  only 
for  the  Center  for  International  Private  fii- 
terprlae. 

paasDOM  OP  npoBKATioa  act 
Sac  403.  No  funda  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated by  thla  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
greaa  may  be  provided  aa  granta  to  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  until  the 
National  Bidowment  for  Democracy  fully 
compllea  with  all  the  provlalona  of  the  n«e- 
dom  of  Information  Act  (6  U.S.C.  662). 
puaauHi  pa«»HiBiTio» 
Sac.  404.  No  funda  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated by  thla  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress may  be  granted  directly  or  through 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  the 
National  Rqtubllcan  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affaire,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, or  the  National  Democratic  Inatitute 
for  International  Affairs. 

AUDITS  BT  USIA 

Sac.  406.  The  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  Act  (22  U.S.C.  4411  et  acq.)  is 


(1)  by  redesignating  subaecUons  (g)  and 
(ta)  aa  subsections  (h)  and  (0,  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inaoting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection  (g): 

"(g)  Tbe  flnandal  transactions  of  the  En- 
dowment for  each  flacal  year  may  also  be 
audited  by  tbe  United  Statea  Information 
Agency  under  the  oondltiona  aet  forth  in 
subsection  (fXl).". 


PRYOR  (AND  WARNER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  295 

Mr.  PRTOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wabmss)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bOl  8. 1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  between  llnea  18  and  14. 
inaert  the  following: 

tAXT  or  aTAis  POB  AoaicDunaAi. 


Sac.  .  (a)  That  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  %^f  organisation 
and  adminlstratian  of  the  D^artment  of 
State,  and  for  other  purpoaea",  apmoved 
May  26,  1049  (32  U.&C.  2662),  ia  amended- 

(1)  by  inaerting  in  the  first  aeetion  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affaire."  after  "Management.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in 
the  first  aeetion  and  appointed  pursuant  to 
aeetion  3.  ahall  be  appointed  from  among  in- 
dlvlduala  having  experience  In  the  interna- 
tional commerce  of  agricultural  oonunod- 
itiea. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ag- 
ricultural Affairs  shaQ  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  matters  pertaining  to 
agricultural  affairs,  Indudlng  United  Statea 
policy  affecting  tbe  expcnt  of  agricultural 
oommodttiea.". 

(b)  The  aeventh  undeaignated  paragraph 
of  aeetion  8814  of  tttle  6.  Uhlted  Statea 


Code,  ia  amended  by  inserting  "and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural 
Affairs"  after  "Management". 


ZORIN8KY  (AND  EXON) 
AMENDMENT  N06.  296  AND  297 

Bfr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ezoa)  proposed  two  amendments 
to  the  bOl  8. 1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  after  line  9  add  tbe  foUowing 
new  section: 

SBC  MA  SAN  ON  DOmSTIC  ACnvmSS  BT  1WB 
IISiA. 

No  funds  authortaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  United  Statea  Inf  oimatlon  Agency  ahaU 
be  uaed  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the 
United  Statea.  No  program  material  pre- 
pared by  the  United  Statea  Information 
Agency  ahaU  be  dlatilboted  within  the 
United  Statea.  Thla  aeetion  ahaO  not  apply 
to  programa  carried  out  puisuant  to  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultaial  w«»*"«gy 
Aet  of  1961,  aa  amended  (PubUe  Iaw  87- 
386). 

On  page  19,  after  line  9  add  the  foOowtDg 
new  aeetion: 

sac  mk.  paivAia  sscna  piinmng  roa  dsuv 

raVAIC  SKTOB  PaOGBAIL 

No  grant  shall  be  made  to  any  organlaa- 
tlon  through  the  Private  Sector  Program  of 
the  United  Statea  Infonnatlon  Agency 
unices  at  least  twenty-five  percent  of  the  or- 
ganisation's or  of  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
posed grant  activity  funda  are  provided 
from  non-United  Statea  Oovetnment 
sourcea. 


MATHIAS  AMENDMENT  NOS.  298 
AND  299 

Mr.  MATHIAS  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bOl  8. 1003,  luprm;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amawjiai  Na  398 
raoi  PBoncT  poa  loasisa 


.  FiLor  pwuicr  roa  roancK  siKVKS 


(a)  It  la  the  aenae  of  the  Cotwreaa  tbat  tbe 
national  taiteieat  of  the  United  Statea  would 
be  well  aerved  by  making  more  productive 
uae  In  VS.  miaslons  abroad  of  the  reaooroea 
that  spouses  of  American  personnel  aa- 
slgned  to  missions  abroad  are  qualified  to 
provide. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authoriaed  to 
design,  conduct  and  evataate  a  pOot  project 
to  test  appropriate  meana  of  I 
ployment  of  qualified  spouses  of 
personnel  asrignari  to  VS.  *"*r*~n  The 
Intent  of  the  pOot  project  shsU  be  to  con- 
struct a  feaaOde  program  wtthln  whidi 
apousea'  education,  training  and  rdevant 
work  experience  can  be  uaed  effectively 
within  the  miaalon  and  in  the  furtheriiw  of 
VS.  Intereata  in  the  boat  country. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  ahaU  undotake 
the  deaign  phaae  of  the  pOot  project  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  He  sbaU  report  to 
the  Oongreaa  by  February  1.  1986.  on  the 
deaign  of  tbe  project  and  plana  for  ita  imple- 
mentation and  evaluation. 

AioaasfzvT  No.  399 

On  page  31.  afto-  line  83.  add  the  foOow- 
inr 
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TTTUB  VI-lilBCXLLAmonS 
FROViaiOMB 
ltiob  or  lunoiUL  i 
jonr  ■■oLoncni 


IBT 


Ml.  SeeUon  SM  of  tbe  Nattonal 
lAettoameaded— 
(1)  bjr  MiiwiMWfiy  mlwecUon  UXl)  to  md 

MfOQOWK 

"(1)  Uaen  la  enacted  into  law  a  Jdnt  neo- 
hitton  tennlnatinc  the  emertencjr;  or^ 

(3)  In  ttw  tot  bdow  lubeecttop  (aXS),  by 
■trlUnc  out  "coneunent"  and  inaerUng 
"Joint": 

(S)  in  tubaeetloo  (b).  by  striklnc  out  "eon- 
current"  and  Inaertint  in  Ueu  ttaeraof 
"Joint":  and 

(4)  in  wibeection  (e>.  by  itriklnt  out  "con- 
eumnt"  each  of  tbe  alx  plaoea  It  appean 
and  tnaerttnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "Joint". 


HAWKINS  (AND  CHIIiBS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  300 

Mn.  HAWKINS  (for  heraeU  and  Mr. 
Crzus)  propoBCd  an  •mendment  to 
tlM  bffl  &  lOOS.  miiirm:  as  foIlowK 

On  page  17.  Une  SI.  iivert  "(ir  after 
"(ar. 

On  pate  18.  strike  Une  4  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  fcdlowlnr 

"Act,  and  other  puipoaea  authorind  by 
law:  provided,  however,  that  not  leaa  than 
$11J00.000  in  flaeal  year  19M  and 
$11.700JM0  in  flaeal  year  198T  of  the 
amounta  authoctad  to  be  appropriate  pur- 
■uant  to  thia  aeettai  ahall  be  anthortod  to 
be  appnpilated  for  hnplementatlon  of  the 
Radio  Broadcaattng  to  Cuba  Act. 

(SXa)  Tbe  Concraai  flndi  that- 

(1)  on  September  39.  1983.  the  Congreaa 
ovcrwhetanln^  paand  linlalatliai  creatine 
a  new  Voice  of  Aaeitea:  Radio  Marti  ;«o- 
gram  for  braadcaattng  to  Cuba,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1983.  thla  tegMatlnn  was  algned  by 
the  Freaident  Into  Iaw; 

(3)  the  puipoae  of  thla  leglalatlon  is  to 
promote  the  eauae  of  freedom  In  Cuba  by 
broadeaattng  accurate  and  objective  pro- 
granunlng  Into  Cuba: 

(3)  on  May  30.  1985.  Radio  Maitl  began 
broadcasting:  and 

(4)  now  the  people  of  Cuba  have  a  reliable 
alternative  to  the  government-sponsored 
propaganda  of  the  Castre  regime. 

(b)  The  Ooogreaa  hereby  «vwmtMi.  ^d 
endorses  the  decision  by  the  President  to 
begin  broartrasting  the  Radio  Marti  pro- 


language  broadcasting  for  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation oi  the  Soviet  Union  and  enUtled  the 
"Radio  Maocabee  Program  of  Radio  Uberty* 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  ss  the 
Trograi^'):  and 

"(3)  paovldes  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Board  oiDlreeton  of  Pn/RU  Incorporat- 
ed, of  a  fblef  Sdltor  of  tbe  Radio  Maocabee 
r  Radio  Ltterty  who  shan- 
I  the  Program' 

in  the  decision-making 

Radio  Liberty  with  a  view  to  en- 

;  adequate  and  appromlate  priorl- 

1  on  broadcasting  to  Soviet  Jews; 

advice  on  other  aspects  of 

Radio  liberty  affecting  tbe 

Jewlab  community  in  the  Soviet  ITnioti: 

"CD)  rtoott  to  the  director  of  the  Radio 
liberty  iivlakm  of  RFB/RL.  Incorporated: 
and        ' 

"(X)  devote  fuU-tlme  to  the  Program, 
except  yr  routine  shared  responribiUtles 
within  RR/RL,  Incorporated. 

"(bXllHBroadeasU  of  the  Program  shaU 
Indude  Kems  of  gomal  cultural.  inteUectn- 
al.  poUtleal.  and  religious  Interest  to  the 
Soviet  Jgwlsb  population,  as  weU  as  Hebrew 
educatlOB  courses. 

"(3)  ij  establishing  the  Program.  RDE/ 
KL.  Incdrporated.  shaU  identify  tbe  needs 
and  oon^ems  of  tbe  activist  as  weU  as  the 
refusenll  pcvulation  in  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  sbal  provide,  as  part  of  the  Program, 
the  news,  commentary,  and  analysis,  and 
other  pifigrams  appropriate  to  such  needs 
and  ooneems.". 

On  paae  19,  line  31.  before  the  first  period 
Insert  a  domma  and  tbe  following:  "of  which 
amounts!  $400.(KW  In  each  such  fiscal  year 
ShaU  beiavaOahle  only  to  carry  out  the 
Radio  iMrcsbee  Program  of  Radio  Liberty 
]  In  section  14". 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  301 
Mrs.  HAWKINS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bfll  S.  1003,  gopra;  ag  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  30,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
Insert  the  following: 

Sk.  304.  The  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tbe  following  new 
section: 

"lADIO  IMCXTtSia  FSOOKAMnra 

"Sk.  14.  (a)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Board  for  Intematiooal  Broad- 
casting Autboriaatlon  Act,  Flaeal  Tears  1988 
and  1987.  no  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
Act  to  RFB/RL.  Incorporated,  unless  RFE/ 
RL^  Incorporated 

"(1)  estahUshes  as  a  special  unit  of  its 
Radio  Liberty  dtvlslan.  In  addition  to  Its  pro- 
grams available  for  broadcast  to  the  Soviet 
Union  on  such  date,  a  program  of  Russian 
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!  Oir  rOBLIC  LAHOe,  1 

wsafR.  un  ixsoxntcB  oomsbvatioh 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  l|ke  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation tof  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  schMullng  of  an  over^ht  hearing 
before  jthe  Subcommittee  on  Public 
lAnds.  tlesenred  Water  and  Resource 
Consentatlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  I  and  Natural  Resources  on 
recreation  fees  as  authorlaed  in  the 
"Land  $nd  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1JM8"  as  amended. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Thurs- 
day, Jube  27.  1986  at  10  ajn.  In  room 
SD-366'of  the  DlAsen  Senate  Office 
Buildlnt  in  Washington,  DC. 

Thos«  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  subiilt  written  statements  for  this 
hearing!  should  contact  the  Subcom- 
mittee I  on  Public  Lands,  Reserved 
Water  land  Resource  Conservation, 
Ck>mmlnee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
soiuoesi  nxHn  8D-308  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  I  Building.  Washington,  DC 
20510. 

Witnesses  are  requested  to  submit  26 
copies  of  their  testimony  24  hours  in 
advanc«  of  the  hearing  and  50  copies 
on  the^ay  of  the  hearing. 

For  fvrther  information,  please  con- 
tact To^iy  Bevinetto  or  Patty  Kennedy 
at  (202X224-0618. 

Mr.  Freaident.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce for  the  information  of  the 


:  i2: 


.c» 


Senate  and 
of  a  hearing 


June  7, 1985 


Oie  public  the  scheduling 
bef  Me  the  Subcommittee 
<m  Public  LAnds,  Reserved  Water  and 
Resouroe  CoQservatlcm  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ener  (y  and  Natural  Resources 
on  S.  720,  to  establish  a  permanent 
boundary  for  the  Acadia  National 
Park  in  the:  State  of  Maine,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  heailAg  is  scheduled  on  FHday. 
July  12, 108f  at  0:30  ajn.  in  room  SD- 
360  in  the!  Dlrksen  Soiate  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  Written  statements  should 
contact  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  Res»-ved  Water  and  Resouroe 
ConservatiiHi.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  room  SD-S08 
Dirksen  Seniite  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC  V610. 

Oral  testiibony  wm  be  Umlted  to  6 
minutes  p«t  witness.  Written  state- 
ments may  be  longer.  Witnesses  may 
be  placed  id  panels  and  are  reouwted 
to  submit  28  ctvies  of  their  testimony 
24  hours  id  advance  of  the  hearing, 
and  50  copi^  on  the  day  of  the  hear- 
ing. { 

For  furth( 
tact  Tony 
at (202) 


information,  please  Con- 
or Patty  Kennedy 
13. 


OMWAl 

lilr.  MDRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  t)ie  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural!  Resources  has  added  an 
additional  b|l  to  the  list  of  bills  which 
the  subconuMttee  will  receive  testimo- 
ny on  at  lis  hearing  scheduled  for 
Tuesday.  Jube  11  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
SD-S66  in  ^e  Diiksen  Senate  Office 
Building  in  Washington.  DC. 

The  additional  bill  is  &  1260,  the 
"Hydroelectric  Relicensing  Reform 
Act  of  1085.']  As  previously  announced, 
the  Subcomqilttee  will  also  receive  tes- 
timony (m  a  403.  S.  426,  and  S.  1219. 

For  futher  information  regarding 
this  hearinn  please  contact  Mr.  Russ 
Brown  of  t^  subcommittee  staff  at 
(202) 


aOVBOntBITAL  ATTAIBS 

Mr.  ROTfi.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conanittee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs  will|hQld  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  John  M.  Steadman,  to 
be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  D.C. 
Ck>urt  of  Appeals,  and  Richard  A. 
Levie,  to  be  m  Associate  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The!  hearing  wm  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  Ju^  11  at  10  aon.  in  Dlrksen 
342.  For  additional  Information,  please 
contact  Eileen  Mayer  at  224-4161. 


June  7, 1985 
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PENTAGON  SPENDING 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  like  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans,  I  have  been 
appalled  by  the  Pentagon  horror  sto- 
ries of  cost  overruns,  inefficient  pro- 
curement procedures,  and  outright 
fraudulent  documentaticm  of  official 
records  that  permeate  the  defense  ac- 
quisition process.  Reports  that  the 
Pentagon  has  spent  over  $2,000  on  a 
13-cent  nut  and  over  $600  for  an  ash- 
tray are  too  widespread  to  dismiss  as 
isolated  incidents.  Quite  clearly,  these 
exorbitant  costs  are  unjustifiable  and 
unacceptable. 

The  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the 
Pentagon  procuronent  syston  poses  a 
serious,  long-term  threat  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Although  we  have  de- 
bated many  Issues  during  Uie  2  we^s 
we  in  the  Senate  have  considered  the 
Department  of  Defense  CDOD]  au- 
thorizaUon  bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  I 
want  to  wnphaslw  the  importance  of 
the  changes  that  this  legislation 
makes  in  the  defense  procurement 
process,  changes  that  are  medfically 
designed  to  reform  the  Pentagon's 
wayward  acquisition  habits. 

WhUe  there  are  many  reascms,  in- 
cluding sound  economic  ones,  for  the 
Senate's  recent  budget  action  to  freeze 
the  growth  of  defense  vending  and 
strictly  limiting  increases  in  future 
years,  I  believe  the  Soiate  also  sent  a 
stnmg  message  to  the  Pentagon  that 
the  wasteful  spending  of  the  taxpay- 
ers dollars  will  not  be  tolerated.  A 
f  reese  in  defense  spending  means  that 
we  must  evaluate  honestly  what  is  or 
is  not  important  to  our  national  de- 
fense; clearly,  there  are  far  more  im- 
portant defense  needs  than  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  procurement  system 
which  squanders  millions  of  defense 
dollars  every  year. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  encour- 
aging to  note  that  the  DOD  has  estab- 
lished a  policy  of  removing  Pentagon 
officials  who  permit  outrageous  pur- 
chasing practices,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense nevertheless  must  take  further, 
more  positive  steps  to  encourage 
"whistie  blowers"  to  bring  these  prac- 
tices more  quicldy  into  the  open.  In 
addition,  more  attention  obviously 
needs  to  be  focused  on  each  and  every 
procurement  contract,  both  before  it  Is 
completed  as  well  as  during  the  peri- 
odic contract  reviews. 

Private  defense  contractors  must 
also  share  responsibility  for  wasting 
our  defense  dollars  through  their  ex- 
ploiting of  every  loophole  in  the  pro- 
curement laws  and,  quite  often,  their 
intentionally  defrauding  the  Penta- 
gon. For  example.  General  Dynamics 
recently  attempted  to  bill  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  coimtry  dub  dues  and 
personal  travel  expense  of  a  number 
of  its  executives  as  part  of  their  de- 
fense contracts.  In  addition,  45  of  the 


Nation's  top  100  defense  contractors 
are  currently  under  investigation  for  a 
wide  variety  of  criminal  charges.  Most 
recently,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
pleaded  guilty  to  defrauding  the  Air 
Force  of  $800,000  by  filing  false  pay- 
ment claims  for  work  oo  a  missile  con- 
tract. 

Waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  by  the  Pen- 
tagon and  its  military  contractors  does 
a  great  disstrvlct  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  These  incidents  have  shaken 
the  public's  confidence  in  the  defense 
community  and  have  eroded  the  na- 
tional consensus  for  maln«mltitny  gde- 

quate  levels  of  defense  spending.  Quite 
correctly,  the  American  people  will 
not  tolerate  the  theft  of  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars  by  unscrupulous 
contractors  or  the  waste  of  those  dol- 
lars due  to  the  Pentagon's  inability  to 
properly  mmitor  perf onnanoe  on  its 
contracts. 

One  way  Congress  can  begin  to  recti- 
fy this  situation  is  to  encourage  com- 
petition in  the  Pentagon  procurement 
system.  The  la^  of  oranpetitlcm  for 
Pentagon  contracts  is  a  major  cause  of 
exorbitant  spare  parts  charges,  major 
cost  overruns,  and  oontracUm'  ability 
to  raise  their  prices  almost  at  wUL 
Sole-souroe  contracting  provides  an 
absence  of  a  cmtinuous  contra^ing  al- 
ternative, leaving  the  Pmtagon  with 
virtually  no  choice  but  to  pay  (he  in- 


Of  the  $130  bllUon  in  contracts 
which  the  military  awards  to  private 
firms  each  year,  30  percent  are  award- 
ed without  any  competition  at  aU.  Al- 
thougji  another  38  percent  of  these 
contracts  are  awarded  through  com- 
I>etitive  bidding,  only  a  select  groiv  of 
qualified  contractors  are  often  allowed 
to  compete  for  the  right  to  derign  or 
produce  a  weapon  system.  Quite  dear- 
ly. Increased  competition  must  be  a 
central  component  of  any  Pentagon 
reform  efforts. 

I  strongly  supported  the  recent  ino- 
posals  offered  by  Senator  Qoatuc  as 
part  of  this  year's  DOD  authotlntion 
we  have  ju^  passM  in  the  Senate. 
These  proposals  indude  requirements 
that  the  DOD  establish  and  maintain 
throughout  the  life  of  the  program 
two  or  more  production  sources  for 
major  aquisition  programs  that  meet 
certain  criteria.  Competition  is  also  in- 
creased by  requiring  that  the  Penta- 
gon's anqiilsition  plans  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  competitive  procedures  out- 
lined in  the  Cmnpetition  in  Comtract- 
ing  Act  of  1984.  Increased  competition 
will  reduce  unit  prices,  increase  the 
size  of  the  defense  industrial  base,  and 
force  contracting  companies  to  beonne 
more  innovative  and  cost-conscious. 

In  additicm.  the  reform  parage  in- 
dudes  requirements  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  prepare  an  aquisition 
plan  before  the  completion  of  fuU- 
scale  devdopment  of  each  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program  and  that  he 
submit  such  plans  to  the  House  and 


Senate  Armed  Services  Conunittees 
prior  to  the  time  of  the  initial  budget 
request  tm  production  of  that  pro- 
gram. These  new  requirements,  in  ad- 
ditkm  to  the  recent  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Senate  Subcnnmlttee  on 
Defense  Acquisition  Policy,  win  Im- 
vmm  CmgresB  ability  to  pr(v>erly 
monitor  the  defense  acquisition  proo- 

The  cost  estimating  systems  which 
the  DOD  and  the  military  services  use 
during  the  oootraet  negotiatloas  proc- 
ess are  also  a  source  of  wasteful  spend- 
ing. In  most  cases,  the  cost  — H"««»«"g 
procedures  used  rdy  OD  historical  data 
and  industry  trends  rather  than  on 
careful  assessments  of  the  efficiency 
of  individual  defense  oootractors.  The 
reform  package  indudes  a  provlslaii 
that  requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  conduct  a  should  cost  anslysis, 
whidi  determines  the  cost  of  a  system 
produced  In  the  most  efficient 
manner,  during  the  first  4  years  of  a 
major  acquisitlan  program  for  which 
contracts  are  awarded  to  a  slngte- 
souroe. 

Finally,  this  bOl  improves  quality  as- 
surance warranties,  increases  small 
businesses'  abOtty  to  compete  for  con- 
tracts, and  changes  the  burden  of 
proof  in  court  cases  against  oootno- 
tors  accused  of  MUlng  questionable 
items  to  the  Pentagon.  Overall,  this 
package  addresses  many  of  the  vm^ 
lems  in  the  defense  aoquisttian  process 
and  represents  a  major  first  step  in  re- 
f ofmlng  this  wasteful  and  inefficient 
system.  i 

Mr.  Presidait.  the  national  security 
of  our  NatlcHi  is  our  No.  1  remonslbfl- 
ity.  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
American  pecqjle  are  not  rduetant  to 
pay  for  the  defense  of  our  freedoms 
and  ideals.  However,  we  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  a  wise  and  inudent  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers  dollars,  which 
the  Pentagon  inocurement  system  has 
not  been  providing.  The  immovements 
noted  are  necessary  first  steps  in  re- 
storing the  American  people's  confi- 
dence in  tiie  ili'fHisf  community  ■»«< 
in  the  CoDgreas'  aUlity  to  provkle  a 
military  capability  we  can  trust— at 
prices  we  can  afford. 


CANADA  RENEGES  ON  TgAVEL 
UTERATDRE  AGREEMENT 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
March,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wabiibi]  in>orted  to  the  Senate  that 
diuing  his  meeting  with  the  new 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  President 
Reagan  obtained  an  agreement  elimi- 
nating the  10-peroent  tax  Imposed  oo 
n.S.  travd  literature  altering  Canada, 
^wdftcally,  this  Senator  noted  lan- 
guage contained  in  an  official  commu- 
nique issued  by  the  two  governments 
following  the  President's  meeting 
which  stated  In  part: 
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Tu-frce  tmtoMnt  of  eertain  tourtot  Ilter- 
atun:  The  Prime  »*«"'■*"■  bag  today  indl- 
oatod  that  action  wfll  be  taken  to  exempt 
from  tbe  Federal  Mlea  tax  tourtot  literature 
tamed  by  national  or  itate  fofenmenta  or 
dmartmenta  thereof,  boarda  of  trade,  eham- 
bcn  of  oommeroe.  municipal  and  autotno- 
blle  ■MoriatioM.  and  ainiaar  onantaatlons. 
whether  produced  in  Canada  or  imported. 
Tbto  ahould  itimulate  tourlm  in  both 
Canada  and  the  United  Statea. 

TOdfty.  Mr.  Preaident,  this  Senator  is 
embanrMMd  to  report  that  the  Cuui- 
dlan  Govemment  haa  reneged  on 
Prime  Minister  MiUroney's  agreement 
with  Preaident  Reagan. 

On  May  39.  the  UJS.  Embassy  in 
Ottawa  Informed  the  n.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Parllam«it  adopted  legislation 
exempting  fran  this  onerous  sales  tax 
only  govemment-QMosored  travel  lit- 
erature of  a  ncmspecifle,  noncommer- 
cial nature. 

Quoting  from  a  summary  of  legisla- 
tive actions  published  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Finance,  dated  May  23. 
1986: 

OoTemment-ipcHaored  tourtot  literature 
to  beinc  exempted  from  the  Federal  nies 
tax.  effectively  hnmedtetely.  The  exemption 
wm  apply  to  tourtot  literature  acquired  or 
imparted  by  Federal,  provtndal.  territorial, 
and  mimlrtpal  lovenunente  In  Canada  as 
well  a>  national,  state,  and  local  govern- 
ments of  other  countries  and  their  agencies. 
The  change  wfll  affect  only  tourtot  litera- 
ture that  to  distributed  free  of  charge  and 
does  not  solldt  tourist  business  by  specific 
commercial  aeUvltiea.  Consideration  to  being 
given  to  the  means  of  extending  similar 
leUef  to  appropriate  nongovernment  asso- 
datlens  and  agoicles. 

Upon  request  for  clarification,  the 
UJB.  Embassy  was  advised  that  the  un- 
fulfilled portion  of  the  President's 
agreement  with  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  might  be  addressed  when  the 
Canadian  Parliament  next  considers 
Its  nation's  budget— in  a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  President  the  fi»"«Hiftn  Govern- 
ment must  understand  the  Import  of 
Its  dedslcm  to  not  honor  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  ova  leader  and 
theirs. 

WhUe  some  may  reqwnd  that  this  is 
only  travel  llterattire.  and  therefore 
not  worthy  of  such  strong  words  of  co- 
demnatlon.  let  me  remind  Senators 
that  Canada  Is  a  leading  destination 
for  many  Americans  traveUog  abroad. 

Likewise,  the  United  States  Is  a  lead- 
ing destination  for  many  Canadians 
traveling  abroad. 

Thousands  of  Jobs  In  both  countries 
are  dqiendent  on  the  free-flow  of 
tourists  between  our  two  countries, 
and  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  revenue  is 
produced  from  the  tourism  trade  that 
results. 

The  nuisance  tax  imposed  by  the  Ca- 
nadians generates  little  revenue  for 
the  Canadians,  but  stands  as  a  major 
irritant  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Literally.  It  threatens  the  goodwill 
between  our  countries  and  the  viabili- 
ty of  our  two  nation's  tourism  trade. 


Plainly  spoken.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senatot  does  not  believe  the  strain 
producad  as  a  result  of  this  tax  is 
worth  the  cost 

As  the  cochalrman  of  the  Senate 
Tourism  Caucus  and  one  of  many 
Membefs  of  Congress  who  have  pa- 
tiently worked  and  waited  over  the 
past  3  nears  for  a  positive  resolution  to 
this  master,  this  Senator  views  the  ac- 
tions ol  the  Canadians  Parliament  as 
unwiae  and  shortsighted. 

This  Qmator  urges  his  counterparts 
in  Canakla  to  reconsider  their  decision, 
taking  iteps  immediately  to  bring  an 
end  to  his  unfHendly  and  imwarrant- 
ed  practice.* 


June  7,  1985 


PROinXTT  SEILP-SUFFICIENCY 

•  Mr.  Earner.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaguesla  very  worthwhile  and  success- 
ful endeavor  known  as  "Project  Self- 
Suffideticy." 

In  the  early  1970's,  the  Warren 
United  ^ethodlst  Church  in  Denver. 
CO,  observed  a  great  need  within  Its 
commutlty. 

As  th#  number  of  single-parent  fami- 
lies continued  to  grow,  the  need  for  an 
inexpensive,  family-oriented  housing 
developinent  also  grew. 

The  members  of  this  commimity  re- 
sponded to  this  need  by  creating  the 
Warren  (Village. 

This  development  limited  itself  to 
supplylag  single-parent  families  with 
safe.  daan.  housing,  daycare  facilities, 
and  Joll  training  while  providing  vil- 
lage residents  comprehensive  counsel- 
ing toiassist  them  with  the  broad 
array  ol  problems  they  face. 

Throqgh  Its  use  of  private  and  com- 
munity volunteers.  Warren  Village  has 
been  an|overwhelining  success. 

The  dumber  of  families  relying  on 
welfare :  entering  the  program  is  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  number  of 
families  on  welfare  after  completing 
the  program. 

In  faet.  Mr.  President,  Warren  Vil- 
lage has  been  such  a  success  that  the 
UjS.  Elepartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  t>evelopment  has  launched  an 
effort  ibodeled  after  Warren  Village 
known  is  Project  Self-Sufficiency. 

This  aroject  attempts  to  reduce  the 
dependence  of  single  parents  on  pro- 
grams siich  as  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  food  stamps,  and 
welfares 

Project  Self-Sufficiency  does  this  by 
providing  Incentives  for  parents  to 
work:  to  become  ecnomlcally  Inde- 
pendent. 

Presently,  there  are  78  Project  Self- 
Sufficiency  sites  across  the  country. 

Two  cp  these  sites  are  located  in  Vir- 
ginia—cne  in  Hampton  and  the  other 
In  Newport  News. 

All  the  families  selected  to  partici- 
pate ini  the  Virginia  projects  receive 
approxlbately  $3,000  per  year  in  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 


Nearly  all  if  the  parents  selected  are 
unemployed  when  they  enter  the  pro- 
gram, and  those  who  are  employed 
earn  far  too  little  to  be  self-sufficient. 

Project  aelf-Suffldency  seeks  to 
help  single  barents  break  the  vldoiis 
circle  of  poverty  in  which  many  low 
income  fan^es  find  themselves  by 
providing  stilide  parents  safe,  low  rent 
housing,  traiisportatlon.  and  child  care 
facillUes. 

These  sertlces  give  parent  the  op- 
portunity tojflnd  woi^  without  having 
to  worry  abdut  the  safety  of  their  chil- 
dren. 

In  retumJ  parents  are  encouraged 
and  expected  to  Improve  their  educa- 
tion and  Job  skills  through  programs 
established  lat  local  community  col- 
leges and  soOlal  services  agencies. 

The  additional  education  makes  the 
participants  tmore  attractive  prospects 
for  better  pajying  Jobs. 

Further,  |y  making  it  clear  that 
their  term  qf  enrollment  is  limited  to 
18  to  24  moitths,  partidiiants  are  given 
every  Incentive  to  work  diligently,  to 
achieve  maximum  self -improvement. 

In  the  ^  of  1983,  President 
Reagan,  stating  his  concern  about 
Federal  welfare  programs,  said.  "Fed- 
eral policies  that  Increase  dependency 
and  break  tm  families  aren't  progres- 
sive, they'rejeactlonary." 

Warren  Village.  Project  Self-Suffl- 
dency,  and  other  similar  projects  are 
progressive. 

They  are  tne  type  of  program  that  is 
beneficial  toieveryone. 

They  supply  single-parent  families 
with  the  opportunities  to  help  them- 
selves becot^e  independent  and  pro- 
ductive. 

They  supi 
skilled  and 
they  reduce ' 
pendent  on 
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CAPT.     WILLIAM     YORK     HIOOS 
HALERT     C.     SHEP- 
HEARD  AJfVARD 

•  ISi.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagu^  the  1984  Halert  C.  She- 
pheard  Awatd  which  was  presented  to 
Cwfit.  Wllliain  York  Hlggs.  president  of 
Intercontln^tal  Marine  Ltd.  The  re- 
dpient  of  thjto  award  Is  honored  for  a 
sintfe  outstanding  contribution  to 
merchant  mirlne  safety  or  for  contin- 
uous dedlca^on  and  meaningful  par- 
tidpation  In  jmsjitlme  safety  activities. 
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Indeed.  Ci4>tain  Hlggs  certainly  ful- 
f  iUed  both  requirements. 

Established  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Merchant  Shipping  [ADidS]. 
the  Halert  C.  Shepheard  Award  was 
presented  to  Captain  Hlggs  by  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  [ABSl. 
In  doing  so,  ABS  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged the  captain's  dedication  to  the 
safety  of  lives  and  ships  at  sea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  mari- 
time safety  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
all  of  us  and  I  think  we  should  follow 
ABS's  lead  and  take  time  to  commend 
Captain  Hlggs  for  his  achievements. 

Most  of  the  captain's  professional 
life  was  spent  in  towage  and  salvage 
work  in  British  Columbia.  Canada. 
The  past  15  years,  however,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  development  of  radio 
buoys  and  survival  vehldes.  In  fact,  it 
was  his  design  of  ingenious  and  vital 
life-saving  equipment  such  as  the 
float-free  radio  buoy  with  a  wire  reel 
that  can  be  attached  to  sunken  ships 
to  indicate  their  location,  a  float-free 
radio  buoy  unit  with  a  wire  reel  and 
the  ability  to  carry  inflatable  rafts,  a 
rapid  embarkation  and  self-launching 
lifeboat  for  use  aboard  vessels  and  an 
escape  chute  leading  to  a  rigid  power 
raft  containing  inflatlbles  for  effective 
evacuation  of  passenger  ships  that  en- 
sured his  nomination  for  and  receipt 
of  the  Halert  C.  Shepheard  Avrard. 

Having  received  special  recognition 
in  Germany  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Seamen  and  in  England 
from  the  Nautical  Institute,  Captain 
Higgs  is  no  stranger  to  recognition  and 
accolades.  Yet.  the  captain's  strenuous 
work  and  his  nonfledging.  personal  at- 
tempts to  persuade  governments  to 
strengthen  their  maritime  safety  laws 
is  all  the  more  reason  to  thank  the 
captain  again,  to  congratulate  him  for 
his  most  recent  honor  and  to  encour- 
age him  to  continue  his  vital  work  in 
the  maritime  safety  field.* 


T.EST.Fni;  OARVEY,  SIOUX  FALLS. 
SD 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  honored  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  an  outstanding  South  Dakotan  who 
recently  achieved  national  recognition. 

Leslee  Garvey  of  Sioux  Falls,  SD, 
has  been  named  the  UJS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice Outstanding  Handicapped  Ebiploy- 
ee  of  the  Year.  Miss  Garvey  was  the 
central  region's  nominee  for  the  award 
and  was  named  the  national  winner  in 
a  ceremony  with  Postmaster  General 
Paul  Carlin  on  May  23.  1985.  Stricken 
with  polio  at  the  age  of  8,  Leslee  has 
been  a  paraplegic  and  confined  to  a 
wheelchair. 

Serving  as  a  derk-typist  in  the  Sioux 
Fidls  Post  Office,  Leslee  is  respected 
for  her  ability  to  resolve  customer 
problems.  She  possesses  a  special  gift 
for  working  with  people.  Her  philos- 
ophy in  dealing  with  customers  is  to 
always  take  an  extra  minute  to  treat 


people  with  the  utmost  kindness. 
Leslee  enjoys  working  under  Sioux 
Falls  Postmaster  Richard  CelUno  as 
he  shares  her  phUoeophy  of  concern 
for  the  customer. 

Leslee  also  finds  the  time  to  help 
others  when  she  is  not  woiklng-  At 
home.  Miss  Garvey  has  compQed  a 
special  list  of  lonely  shut-ins  and  retir- 
ees to  whom  she  writes  notes  and  let- 
ters for  spedal  occasions  such  as  holi- 
days. During  the  Christmas  season, 
she  is  one  of  "Santa's  helpers"  who 
writes  reqwnses  to  chlldrens'  letters  to 
Santa  Claus. 

Leslee  Garvey  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us.  Her  lojral  service,  compassion  for 
her  feUow  man.  and  outstanding  cour- 
age are  evident  in  her  every  move. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  am  very 
proud  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow 
South  Dakotan.  Miss  Leslee  Garvey— 
the  1985  UJS.  Postal  Service  Outstand- 
ing Handicapped  Employee.* 


ANTI-NUCLEAR  TERRORISM  ACT 
OF  1985-S.  274 

*  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Bdr.  President.  I  re- 
cently Joined  15  of  my  colleagues  In 
coeponsoring  S.  274.  the  Antl-Nudear 
Terrorism  Act.  This  legislation  amends 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  pre- 
vent sabotage  at  nudear  powerplants. 
A  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission 
[NRC]  report  Indicates  that  between 
1974  and  1982  there  were  32  instances 
of  possible  sabotage  at  24  reactors  and 
reactor  construction  sites. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  NRC  has  in- 
vestigated 12  incidents  of  suspected 
sabotage  by  plant  employees.  Exam- 
ples Indude  the  misplacement  of 
valves  which  knocked  out  the  steam 
generator  water  pump  at  the  Salem 
station  in  New'  Jersey  in  1982.  and  the 
closing  of  a  valve  at  a  plant  near  Pitts- 
burg which  could  have  prevented  nec- 
essary cooling  water  from  being  avaO- 
able  in  an  emergency. 

The  Antl-Nudear  Terrorism  Act  pro- 
vides for  background  investigations 
and  fingerprinting  of  persons  seeking 
unescorted  access  to  nudear  power- 
plants.  These  fingerprints  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  identification  and  processing.  Such 
investigations  are  necessary  to  ensure 
that  no  one  who  poses  a  security  risk 
is  allowed  to  enter  a  nuclear  power 
site.  All  Privacy  Act  protections  and 
limits  on  disdosure  continue  to  apply 
under  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation.  It  is  a  bal- 
anced, constructive,  and  weU-crafted 
response  to  a  danger  we  cannot  under- 
estimate.* 


MAINTAINING  ORDER  IN 
TEXTILE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 

*  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  cosponsor  S.  680,  the  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 


of  1985.  This  critical  legislation  would 
help  maintain  viable  domestic  apparel 
and  textOe  industries  which  have  suf- 
fered increasing  harm  from  foreign 
imports. 

Since  1980,  imports  of  textUes  and 
apparel  into  the  United  States  have 
shot  up  dramatically,  an  average  of  19 
percent  each  year.  The  MulU-FIber 
Agreement  [MFA]  worked  effectively 
to  regulate  importa  and  mtnimfai^  do- 
mestic maiket  disruption  through  the 
1970's.  but  the  MFA  has  failed  to  Uve 
tV  to  Its  mission  In  the  last  5  years. 

Imports  now  make  up  a  large  and 
growing  proportion  of  the  market.  Im- 
porters have  directly  targeted  the 
American  mai±et  with  dothlng  which 
matches  American  stees,  styles  and 
qiedflcatlons.  and  according  to  an 
International  Trade  Commission 
report  released  last  month,  they  have 
been  extremely  adept  in  circumvent- 
ing MFA  restrictions.  The  growth  In 
imports  is  now  so  high  that,  if  trends 
continue,  virtually  all  of  the  American 
^parel  market  would  be  captured  by 
Imports  by  1990. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  apckea  often 
about  the  need  to  open  markets 
abroad  to  access  by  American  firms 
and  the  need  to  maintain  a  free,  fair, 
and  stable  trading  system.  This  leidsla- 
tion  is  not  inconsistent  with  those 
goals. 

This  legislation  would  not  bar  Im- 
ports. Indeed,  it  would  allow  for  future 
growth  in  imports.  But.  it  would  ad- 
dress the  substantial  disnvtion  and 
dislocation  that  has  resulted  from  the 
unprecedented  rise  in  imports  in 
recent  years. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  whUe  the 
United  States  has  allowed  a  flood  of 
Imported  apparel  and  textiles,  other 
developed  industrial  nations  have  not 
When  a  nation  like  Japan  severely 
limits  imports  from  neighbors  in  its 
own  region,  neighbors  Indeed  that 
often  use  equipment  purchased  from 
Ji^Mui,  then  the  pressure  on  our 
market  is  Increased.  That  is  unfair  and 
should  not  continue. 

This  legislation  is  not  designed  to 
shield  industry  from  competition.  The 
textile  and  apparel  Industries  are 
highly  competitive  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy. They  are  bastions  of  the  small 
entrepreneur.  Even  the  largest  compa- 
nies in  textiles  or  apparel  cannot  claim 
more  than  a  mere  5  or  6  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  market  These  small 
firms  can  be  found  in  almost  every 
State  In  the  Union. 

In  my  State  of  New  Jersey,  for  ex- 
ample, as  of  1982.  there  were  1.540  ap- 
pariel  plants  with  49,000  employees, 
and  423  textile  plants  with  17,000  em- 
ployees. On  the  average,  then,  these 
plants  employ  less  than  34  woikers 
apiece.  Faced  with  growing  ccnnpeti- 
tion,  these  Industries  have  m\\»nr»A 
productivity  in  recent  years,  and  they 
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are  now  workliiff  to  take  advantage  of 
the  laatest  in  automated  teelinolocy. 

Mr.  Preaidait.  the  Indurtrlee  affect- 
ed by  thli  bfll  are  highly  labor  inten- 
ilve.  Imports  are  advantaged  by  the 
aUUty  to  aeverely  underbid  labor 
coetB.  But  wages  in  American  plants 
cannot  be  cut  to  meet  the  wages  of 
their  oompetlton— on  the  average.  63 
cents  an  hour  in  South  Korea,  87 
cents  an  hour  in  Taiwan,  or  16  cents 
an  hour  in  the  People's  Rqnddic  of 
China.  American  teztHe  and  aiwarel 
wages  already  fan  below  the  average 
for  American  manufacturing  workers. 

When  textile  and  apparel  plants 
dose  down,  these  woiken  do  not  usu- 
ally have  the  skills  required  to  find 
new  Jobs,  and  we  simply  add  more  per- 
sons to  the  rolls  of  the  limg-tenn  un- 
employed. We  act  to  prevent  the 
major  dislocations  In  the  work  force 
that  are  resulting  from  drastic  in- 
creases in  import  penetration. 

Mr.  Preaidait.  a  680  is  essential  to 
accmnpllsh  the  objectives  of  the 
Multi-PIba-  Agreement.  We  need  to  re- 
store order  to  international  markets. 
We  need  to  avoM  the  drastic  disrup- 
tions to  our  own  market  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  Important 
legislation  m 
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TIME  FOR  TOUGH  EXPORT 
CONTROLS 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  Prestdent.  the 
recent  spy  affair  involving  several 
former  and  current  naval  pof^^wfT  is 
one  notable  example  of  Soviets  efforts 
to  buy  secrets  '*«"'t'"r  to  our  nation- 
al security.  Recently,  a  f ocmer  officer 
of  the  Soviet  military's  eqdmage  serv- 
ice, the  ORU.  confirmed  to  British  au- 
thorities the  fact  that  aoQUlring  Amer- 
ican high  technology  is  the  Soviet  es- 
pionage servloes'  tap  priority. 

A  recent  article  in  Time  magasine 
states  that  there  is  "growing  evidence 
to  support"  the  President's  conoem 
about  Soviet  aoQulsltion  of  high  tech- 
nology Cram  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  the  Coogress  shares 
that  oonoera.  T  legislation  containing 
provisions  to  toughen  significantly  our 
export  control  system  has  been 
moving  forward  during  this  session. 
Several  wedcs  ago.  the  Senate  request- 
ed a  conf  emoe  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resmtattves  in  order  to  dear  that 
measure  tor  the  Presldait.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  other  body  wQl  soon  mp- 
point  conferees  so  that  we  mii^t  send 
that  measure  to  the  President  prior  to 
the  July  4  recess  and  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  additional  tools  so  necessary 
to  reduce  the  ability  of  the  Soviets  to 
iwey  upon  our  knowhow  and  ctmvert  it 
Into  weapons  for  our  own  destruction. 

A»  the  Soviet  defector  stated  in  a 
Time  Interview. 

VttmUtiat  Rcasan  la  qntte  right.  Kvery- 
tblnc  you  gtn  the  Soviet  nuioii.  they  uae 
tor  mflttaiy  ymifumm.  Ttke  Wast  ahould 
•  an  f onus  of  teebnology  truwf er  to  the 


sayliic  t«  hhBaat.  "What  bloody  fools  theae 
Amerlcaaa  have  been  in  taUnc  ao  loof  to 
plus  thl^bole." 

I  aski  that  the  text  of  the  artide 
from  lime  magasine  dated  May  27. 
1985  be  wanted  in  the  Raooao  at  this 
point. 

The  s^de  follows: 

tFraen  Time.  May  37, 19851 
A  D^scToa  WtMMK  "What  Foou" 

rriie  Aeasan  Artmlnlatratlon's  attempts  to 
stanch  tae  flow  of  technology  to  the  Soviet 
Ubloo,  i^lmailly  cUreeted  at  the  shipment 
of  eomduters,  mlcroelectroales  and  aoft- 
ware.  b^  also  Involved  efforts  to  prevent 
or  open  diseiisBton  of  certain  un- 
terjinlml  reaeardi— a  pdiey  tbat 
has  ansered  many  scientists.  Tet  there  Is 
srowtas  levldenoe  to  support  Wasbington's 
oonoem.!  In  an  ezdustre  interview  with 
Time's  Aank  Melville  In  London,  a  f onner 
otfloer  la  the  OHV.  tbe  Kremlin's  military 
tnteDlsea^  aseney,  has  affirmed  the  fact 
that  aoqflrlnc  American  high  tedmokwy  Is 
the  agency's  No.  1  prteclty.  Other  comments 
of  this  ieoent  defector,  whose  idenUty  Is 
betes  summed  by  British  InteUlsenoe:] 

Bdbected  at  flndliis  out  tbe  enemy's 
order  of  jbattle  Is  no  looser  neceaaary— It  Is 
all  aet  oet  for  tbe  Soviet  high  ««w»itii».«i  to 
read  in  Itbe  military  balance  sheets  pub- 
lished by  orsanhatttons  such  as  Jane's  and 
the  Int^natlonal  Institute  for  Strategle 
Studies,  and  In  Fll^t  Intematfamal  maga- 
sine andjthe  International  Defense  Review. 
Xven  knSwlnc  the  stnteglc  plans  of  NATO 
for  restsung  a  Soviet  invasion  across  the 
north  Oerman  plain  la  not  all  that  impor- 
tant. What  really  Interests  the  Soviets  is 
such  thiass  as  duea  to  laser  components  in 
systems  tor  navigating  nuclear  submarinea 
underwa^.  tbe  guidance  mecbaniams  of 
antitank  imlasllea,  and  the  engine  air  fntora 
you  put  faito  battle  tanks.  Ihe  fact  Is  tbat 
mllttary  sechnology  bas  become  tbe  main 
esptonagS  battlefield. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  launch  the  first  sat- 
ellite, tbe  first  astronaut  In  space  and  tbe 
Second  world  War-wInnlng  T-S4  tank,  but 
it  Is  bebihd-Hierbaps  as  much  as  a  decade— 
In  high-tech  avtonles,  guidance  systems  and 
tbe  wb^e  ranse  of  electronlca.  But  tbe 
Soviet  deslgnrr  is  not  T*^'p^^>1y  proud.  If 
someoneihaa  a  better  Idea  than  he  doea,  he 
aocmtslL  And  that  is  what  ORU  aettvitlea 
in  Uie  Wlpst  are  an  about 

Iditaztr  intenigenoe  aends  to  Moooow  ev- 
erything! Soviet  technology  cannot  make. 
Tliey  coAoentrate  their  eff ots  on  the  large 
numlwr  of  smaUer  supplier  fbms  working 
for  msMr  companies  like  Aemapetiale  or 
Brltlab  Aircraft  Corp.  We  go  after  suppUeis 
who  are  pot  so  aware  of  our  erlstence  and 
try  to  fl|  tosetber  the  whole  picture  [of  a 
plane  or  k  miasael. 

What  Is  Mosoow'B  current  priority  for 
ORT7T  Tpe  plate  covering  the  VS.  abuttle 
vehlde  throuih  the  enormous  temperatures 
is  one-^ow  to  connect  [tlie  tOesl  with  the 
metaL  Tliat  the  ORU  would  voy  much  like 
to  know  about 

I  thing  about  half  the  achievements  in 
Soviet  nUitary  power  has  been  vwy  heavily 
influenced  by  the  West  I  speek  about 
Soviet  tanks,  anUtank  missQes,  antiairoraft 
miasOea,!  aircraft  and  subeoarines.  Soom- 
tlmes  yota  see  a  Soviet  tank  and  It's  a  genu- 
ine Soviet  tank  But  inside  you  can  see  the 
stabniMSi  for  the  tank  guna,  night  vision. 
communleatioDi    equipment    and 


that  owe  their  eiistenee 
mdogy. 

In 
to  bribe  some 
to  aoQulre  a 
Tlie  questioo 
theUj8.8Jt 
consul  in  tlie 
Its  ensine 
Leopard's 
voused  several 
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to  Western  tech- 


a  lot  of  money  was  used 

technicians  in  order 

t  Qefmanl  Leopard  tank 

liow  to  get  the  engine  to 

solution  was  for  the  Soviet 

to  buy  a  yacht  and  have 

out  and  replaced  with  the 

The  yacht  then  rendes- 

out  to  sea  with  a  Soviet 


merchant  shlji,  to  which  tlie 
transferred.     [ 

Anotlier  ezcfdse  was  canted  out  on  an 
American  misSDe-ftrlng  range  in  Oeimany. 
Sonoe  slieplieini  recruited  by  Soviet  mni- 
tary-inteUigenae  agents  were  used  to  scour 
the  range  loomg  for  components  of  the 
fired  missiles  flhe  shepherds  were  told  by 
tlieir  ORU  dirAeton  to  coOeet  every  piece  of 
metal  they  oo«ild  find.  Tlie  ORU  was  not  in- 
terested in  wirfaeads  as  such,  but  In  ele- 
ments of  the  iuldanoe  system  that  ezperU 
In  Moooow  wen  aide  to  use  to  Improve  toeir 
eouivslent  mlitteB.  Take  the  Soviet  8trds^2 
antlalreraft  mlaslle— it's  an  enct  copy  of 
tbe  American  Redeye.  Tike  the  SU-16  su- 
personic fisht*.  v^iieb  deatioyed  the  Sooto 
Korean  aheraft  miiht  0071.  The  teehndo- 
gy  in  the  8U-15  was  stolen  alvoad. 

President  Rfasan  Is  quite  rliht  Every- 
thing you  slve  tbe  Soviet  Unkm.  they  use 
for  mnttary  Suiposea.  The  West  ahould 
cease  aO  forme  of  technology  transfer  to  the 
Soviets,  not  Ju^  high  tech.  Comrade  Oorba- 
chev  is  a  reallitic  man.  I  am  sure  that  put- 
ting himself  jtnto  Reagan's  shoes,  he's 
saying  to  Umttlf.  "What  bloody  fools  these 
Americans  have  been  in  taking  so  long  to 
plug  this  bole.g 


CONOl 


[ONAL  CALL  TO 
rCE-1985 

Mr.  PRBI^SLER.  Mr.  President,  I 

speak  today  as  a  partidpant  in  the 
1985  CongreMonal  Call  to  Conadenoe. 
This  effort  ig  intended  to  draw  our  at- 
tention to  Uie  unacceptable  human 
righto  vlolauons  being  perpetrated 
against  the,  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  by  their  government  and 
ito  officials.  I 

It  is  extreitiely  difficult  for  many  in 
this  country,  with  the  guarantees, 
rights,  and  treedmns  we  enjoy,  to  com- 
lirehend  thd  treatment  and  persecu- 
tion that  Soviet  Jews  have  endured  for 
so  many  yMus.  Unfortunately,  the 
conditions  these  people  face  are  not 
improving.  On  the  contrary,  Jewish 
life  has  been  more  difficult  due  to  the 
actions  of  Sdvlet  officials  who  have  at- 
tacked themlin  the  press  and  defamed 
their  hlstoryi  culture  and  traditions  in 
current  IfterAture. 

In  addltloil.  the  Jewish  people  con- 
tinue to  suffer  demotions  and  denial 
of  wo^  and  in  some  instances,  are 
strlKied  of  I  professional  degrees.  A 
prominent  Moscow  Journalist  Lev 
Kronegev,  his  referred  to  Soviet  Jews 
as  nonpataloU.  bourgeois  and  even  ac- 
cused them  (ff  being  nonposons. 

We  are  alliyery  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  dras- 
tically reducjed  the  emii^^tion  on>or- 
tunltles  for  its  Jewish  dtisens.  In  1979, 
Soviet  Jewlgh  emigration  peaked  at 
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51.330.  lAst  year,  the  total  number  of 
Soviet  Jews  aUowed  to  emigrate  was  a 
mere  896. 

This  drop  is  largely  attributable  to 
new  restrainte  placed  on  those  desiring 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  first 
time,  applicants  are  required  to  submit 
an  invitotion  from  a  first-degree  rela- 
tive who  is  living  in  IsraeL  Potential 
emlgrees  also  face  the  Intimldatton  of 
seeing  others  who  have  VK>lied  to 
leave  harshly  treated,  chastised,  end 
imprisoned  on  insufffadent  charges 
such  as  vagrancy,  hooliganism,  and 
anti-Soviet  activity. 

One  such  example  is  the  case  of 
Leonid  Lubmsn.  Leonid  applied  for 
emigration  in  1976.  His  request  was 
denied  that  same  year.  No  reason  wss 
offered  by  the  Soviet  Government  for 
this  denlaL  Shortly  after  Leonid  ap- 
plied to  emigrate  to  Israel,  the  KGB 
searched  his  home  and  took  his 
Hebrew  books.  After  he  applied,  he 
lost  his  podtlon  at  woric.  he  was  chas- 
tised sharply,  and  was  labeled  a  trai- 
tor. 

Leonid  wrote  a  book  about  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  his  coimtry  and 
gave  it  to  a  student  to  take  to  the 
West  to  be  published.  The  manu- 
scripte  were  intercepted  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities and  Tass  branded  Lubman  a 
traitor  who  was  engaged  in  eqilonage. 
A  closed  trial  was  held  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  a  labor  camp. 
Communication  between  Leonid  and 
his  family  has  been  severely  disrupted 
by  the  Soviet  Government  and  knowl- 
edge of  his  condition  is  imknown  to 
his  family. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate,  we  must 
send  a  strong  message  to  the  Soviet 
Government  that  these  human  rights 
violations  cannot  be  tolerated.  We  can 
settle  for  no  less.  The  Issues  of  human 
rights  and  emigration  must  always  be 
a  primary  consideraUon  in  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations. 

The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  tends  to 
coindde  with  the  state  of  relations  be- 
tween our  countries.  The  advent  of 
new  Soviet  leadership  and  the  resump- 
tion of  aims  control  negotiations 
makes  this  a  most  opportune  moment. 
We  must  use  this  opening  to  press  for 
better  treatment  and  increased  emi- 
gration opportimities  for  Soviet 
Jews.* 


VIRGINIA  STATE  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS  SUMMER  GAMES 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President  today 
marlcs  the  beginning  of  the  Virginia 
Stote  Special  Olympics  Summer 
Games  held  at  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond in  Richmond.  VA. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Stete  games 
will  be  held  in  Richmond  with  over 
2,000  athletes,  coaches,  and  trainers 
in  attendance. 

The  Special  Olympics  organization  is 
truly  spedaL 


Not  only  does  it  instiU  a  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment  for  the 
mentally  retarded  athletes  that  com- 
pete, but  also  provides  the  same  for 
the  coaches  and  trainers. 

The  i^ieclal  01ynu)ics  are  designed 
to  motivate  mentally  retarded  perscms 
to  participate  in  physical  education 
and  reereatlan  programs  and  to  en- 
courage lay  persons  and  communities 
to  provide  recreational  opportunities 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

These  are  extremely  worthwhile 
goals  which  I  know  my  colleagues 
share. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 
honorary  qxmsor  of  both  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  and  Northern  Virghila  l^ie- 
dal  Olympics  and  am  proud  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
Virginia  State  Special  Olympic 
Summer  Games. 

I  commend  all  the  supporters  and 
partidiMnto  in  the  summer  games  and 
wish  them  the  best  of  lu^  in  this  and 
their  future  endeavors.* 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  fiirther  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  dosed. 


FOREIGN  RELA'nONS  AUTHORI- 
ZA110N  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1986  AND  1987 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  wlU  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  1003,  which  will  be  stoted 
by  title. 
The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  tbe 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency,  tbe 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting,  and 
the  National  fiidowment  for  Democracy, 
and  for  other  purpoaea,  for  fiscal  yean  1986 
andlM7. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
ofthebilL 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
order  which  we  have  been  following  on 
the  Nicaragua  Contra  amendments, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Habkih,  has  the  next  amendment  to 
be  debated. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  ask  the  Chair 
to  recognise  Senator  Habkih. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Amiaxws).  The  distinguished  S«iator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


AMSmilfSirT  MO.  ITS 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Ui.  President  I  sent 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report 

The  legldaUve  derk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HABKnr],  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  278. 


Mr.  HiUlKIN.  Mr.  President  I  

unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  tbe  bill,  add  the  following 
sectiotic 
Dlvlsianl: 

FaosiBiTius  am  dss  or  mms  pob  humami- 

ZABIAS  ASaUXAVCa  IT  CBmua  AOBKISa 


.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provMon  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provlslan 
of  law,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  autborlsatioo  of  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
the  Centnd  InteUigenoe  or  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  to  provide  humanitarian  aaatat- 
anoe  forces  opposed  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua. 

DIvIbIodS: 
FBOKmnoa  o>  surmaz  roa 

TAKTOe  PUUmUXSIT 
KAOaA 


opsaATiom  ni  ncs- 


.  (a)  NotwlthstandtaiB  any  other 
provlslan  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provlsiaD 
of  law,  no  funds  avallabie  to  the  Central  In- 
teUigence  Agency,  the  Dmartmeat  of  De- 
fense, or  any  other  agency  or  entity  of  the 
VJR.  Oovemment  involved  in  Intdigenee  ae- 
thrlty  may  be  used  fCr  the  purpose  orirtikh 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly.  mlUtary  or  paramilftary  op- 
erations In  Nicaragua  by  any  nstlim.  group, 
organlatlan.  movement  or  indtvldual. 
except  as  spedflcaUy  authorised  by  this  Act 
and  except  for  a  specific  operation  approved 
by  the  President  and  reported  to  tbe  Oon- 
gress.  mnslstwit  wtth  the  IntdUgenee  Over- 
sii^t  Act  of  1980  (PubUe  Iaw  96-450;  ■• 
U&C.  SOKaXlXB))  to  re«MBd  to  an  unfor- 
seen  spedfie  and  Immediate  threat  to  the 
United  States  or  Ito  allies  and  intended 
solely  to  directly  respond  to  that  threat 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  tcnn  "materiel 
asBlstanoe"  Indudes  military  training  or 
advice  and  activities  In  support  of  military 
operations.  Such  term  does  not  include  dip- 
lomatic (v  public  support 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President  I  ssk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldoit  second?  Tliere  is  a 
suffident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Divisioa  or  AMBnaaar  so.  sts 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  division 
of  the  amendment.  The  first  diviaiim  is 
the  section  on  humanitarian  assist- 
ance by  certain  agencies,  and  the 
second  division  is  on  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  mcaragua. 

Mr.  President  I  am  asking  that  it  be 
divided  into  two  parts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti(m.  the  amendment  as  sent 
to  the  desk  wlU  be  s^mrated  and  will 
be  treated  separately.  The  yeas  and 
nays  will  apply  to  both  sections  of  the 
amendment  as  divided. 

The  Senator  fnnn  Iowa  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent 
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I  have,  u  indicated,  divided  the 
amendment  into  two  parts.  While  both 
parts  are  similar,  there  is.  I  believe, 
enough  dlff erenoe  in  the  two  parts  to 
warrant  glvint  Senators  an  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  each  of  the  parts  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  the 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelllgenoe  Agency  for  the  past  4 
years  has  directed  the  mining  of  Nlca- 
raguan  ports,  prepared  mimaiif  on  as- 
Bswrinstton  tedmlques.  and  consistent- 
ly failed  to  keep  this  body,  along  with 
the  Intelligoioe  CcHnmlttee  of  both 
this  and  the  other  Chamber.  Informed 
in  a  timely  fashion  of  its  activities. 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  keep 
the  Central  Intelligenoe  Agency  out  of 
the  business  of  distributing  the  hu- 
manitarian aid  i«q>roved  in  the  past 
day  by  this  body  to  forces  (wposed  to 
the  Nlcaraguan  Oovemmoit,  and  also 
to  keep  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  out  of  the  business  of  manag- 
ing the  secret  war  in  Nicaragua.  My 
amendment  is  modest  I  do  not  intend 
to  deny  humanitarian  assistance  to  op- 
position forces  along  the  Nlcaraguan- 
Hooduran  border.  Furthermore,  my 
section  prohibiting  the  Central  Intelll- 
genoe Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  ftom  distributing  aid  is  the 
same  prohibttioo  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  President,  my  first  section,  pro- 
hibits the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
and  the  Dmartment  of  Defense  from 
distributing  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contrss.  I  recognise,  as  I  am  certain 
all  Senators  do.  the  need  for  legiti- 
mate intelllgenoe  gathering  for  policy- 
makers in  both  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branch  so  we  can  make  In- 
formed and  logical  policy  decisions. 
However,  during  the  last  4  years  I  be- 
lieve the  professionalism  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has  been  put 
under  a  severe  strain.  In  the  past,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  under 
the  leadership  of  Admiral  Turner.  Ad- 
miral TTimaw,  aad  our  distinguished 
Vice  President,  was  run  in  a  profes- 
sional manner  in  accordance  with  the 
law  and  in  accordance  with  the  need 
for  legitimate  intelligence  gathering 
for  the  legislative  branch,  and  for  the 
executive  branch,  to  make  informed 
and  logical  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  4 
years  there  has  been  an  ever  increas- 
ing abuse  and  misuse  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  under  the  direc- 
torship of  Mr.  Casey.  The  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  is  rapidly  becoming 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  political  and  Ideological 
aim  of  the  executive  branch.  I  believe 
this  is  wrong.  And  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  limit  and  proscribe  these  activi- 
ties, we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Ag«icy 
should  gather  Intelligence,  sort  it  out. 
provide  interpretations  when  asked,  so 


that  wa  can  develop  policy.  The  Cen- 
tral Imelllgence  Agency,  during  the 
last  4  aears,  however,  has  become  an 
entity  ijhat  develops  policy  in  the  be- 
ginning^ which  we  are  then  asked  to 
approve  or  disapprove.  That  is  putting 
the  can  before  the  horse.  That  is 
doing  it;  Just  backward  of  how  it  ought 
to  be  doie. 

This  fttitude  and  this  use  of  the  CIA 
has  abused  the  professionalism  of 
those  who  work  in  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Akency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has 
spoken.;  The  Senate  has  said  in  a  ma- 
jority vote  taken  yesterday  that  It 
does  waht  to  provide  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  Qontras. 

I  can  understand  that.  Even  though 
I  did  n<>t  support  the  amencbnent  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  desire  and  the  inclination 
of  some  Members  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body  to  provide  humanitarian 
assistance.  Why?  Because,  and  let  us 
be  hon^t  about  it,  the  Contras  were 
promoted  by,  trained  by,  assisted  by, 
eqtiippe^  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,,  a  branch  of  our  Oovemment. 
And  many  people  I  have  spoken  with 
feel  that  we  cannot  Just  leave  them  to 
wander  In  the  hills  of  Honduras,  that 
we  have  some  obligation  to  these 
people. 

Again,  I  can  understand  that  and,  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  might  even  support 
that,  biB  not  to  the  ex-Somocistas  who 
left  Nic|a«gua  in  the  early  daj^  and 
began  a^vities  to  overthrow  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua.  I  can.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  support  providing  human- 
itarian assistance  to  those  peasants 
who  were  pressed  into  fighting  or  who 
were  lured  by  the  promise  of  clothing, 
arms,  money;  or  I  can  even  support 
providing  such  aid  to  those  Nicara- 
guans  who  have  a  real,  or  imagined, 
grudge  against  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  and  who  have  crossed  the 
border  Into  Honduras  and  Joined  the 
Contraai  I  can  see.  in  that  sense,  some 
support!  for  providing  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  to  these  individuals  and 
to  their  tfamllies. 

But  ill  the  past,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  has  gone  beyond  this. 
There  if  a  legitimate  apprehension  by 
many  i^vlduals  on  this  point 

Mr.  lYesldent,  in  the  last  few  days 
there  were  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  sound  a  warn- 
ing, a  (istinct  warning,  about  what  Is 
hiyjpenlng  along  the  border  of  Nicara- 
gua. Th^  articles  talk  about  the  fact 
that  th«  n.S.  military  is  prepared  for 
any  mc-ve  against  Nicaragua.  One  in- 
telligence official— I  can  only  assume 
this  intelligence  official  must  be  in  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  although 
the  arti^e  does  not  say— said  that  if  it 
became  Accessary  to  invade  Nicaragua, 
it  woul^  be  Just  like  falling  off  a  log. 
That  Is  how  easy  it  would  be. 

What,  is  developing  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  a  policy  of  pro- 


directing  a  war.  leading 
invasion  by  our  forces  in 


moting  and 
perhaps  to 
Nicaragua. 

Mc.  Presid^t.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thMe  articles  i4>pear  at  this 
point  In  the  Raooso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO.  as  f dllows: 

[From  the  Ndv  Torfc  Times.  June  4. 19S5] 

VA.  MnjTAaTjIs  Tbuod  Psvaib  roa  Amr 
If  ova  AoAnrsT  NiouuanA 

(The  foUowlac  article  Is  based  on  report- 
ing by  BUI  Kello-  and  Joel  Brinkley  and  was 
written  by  Mr.  KeUer.) 

PAaAMA.— In  ^e  last  two  yean,  the  Dnlted 
Statea  Southon  Cnnmand.  from  ita  tropical 
hilltop  beadqtiartera  here,  has  presided  over 
the  eatabUahsient  of  a  sophisticated  mili- 
tary appaiatuain  Central  America. 

While  President  Reagan  and  his  top  advis- 
ers say  the  use  of  American  military  force  In 
the  region  Is  an  unlikely  and  undesirable 
last  resort,  tbq  military  la  prepared  for  con- 
tincencieB.  aocirdlnc  to  mOltary  offloeri  and 
diplomats  in  Washington  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. Autboritl9  say  this  baa  been  aooom- 
pUahed  with  a  trlgoroua  tempo  of  war  games, 
construction  of  staging  areas  and  listening 
posts,  the  cr^tlrai  of  an  elaborate  Intelll- 
goMX  networkjand  a  major  effort  to  fortify 
allied  annles. 

The  Dnlted  ^tatea  military  presence,  once 
devoted  almort  exclusively  to  AmtmmMn^  the 
Panama  Canal  was  expanded  in  the  name 
of  protecting  stability  throughout  Latin 
America.  lIor«recently.  the  officials  say.  its 
focus  has  narrewed  on  Nicaragua,  which  the 
Reagan  AdmldUtration  bellevea  Is  the  main 
threat  to  peace  In  Central  America. 

Hie  mOltaryJoffloen  and  diplomats  said  In 
interviews  thaf  the  buildup  of  the  Southern 
Command,  one  of  six  global  subdlvlalons  of 
the  American  military.  Is  now  largely  com- 
plete and  tha^  It  Is  adequate  to  carry  out 
any  likely  emefiency  In  the  region. 

These  offldi^  also  challenged  what  they 
called  the  apparently  popular  belief  that  If 
the  TTnlted  States  was  drawn  into  direct 
mllltaiy  Involvement  In  Coitral  America.  It 
would  Inevltaaly  lead  to  a  Vietnam-style 
quagmire. 

"uxs  rALuao  orr  a  log" 

According  to  American  military  and  Intel- 
llgenoe assessmenta  presented  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  ttie  Oovemment,  the  United 
States  could  eulckly  and  eaiily  rout  the 
Sandinistas  who  govern  Nicaragua. 

An  Intelllge^  official  whose  opinions 
have  been  aoll^ted  by  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  CouncO  aald  that  an  Invasion 
of  Nicaragua  ma  undesirable  "from  a  prop- 
aganda point  OB  riew,"  but  that  if  It  became 
necessary  It  would  be  "like  falling  off  a  log." 

As  Congress  begins  another  round  of 
debate  over  how  to  deal  with  Nicaragua, 
both  suKwrtels  and  opponents  of  Adminis- 
tration pollcle#  are  fixamlnlng  the  military 
options  embodied  in  the  Southern  Com- 
mand with  renewed  Interest. 

One  reason  l4  that  the  Administration  has 
begun  talking  more  opoily  about  the  risk  of 
American  mllliary  Involvonent  If  Congress 
continues  to  faredoae  less  drastic  measures, 
such  as  renewed  military  aid  to  the  Dnlted 
States-backed  Nlcaraguan  rebels  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  ttte  Sandlnista  Oovemment. 

Moreover.  Dnlted  States  and  Central 
American  officials  say.  the  unpredictable 
behavior  of  ttie  Nlcaraguan  Oovemment 
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could  increase  the  likelihood  of  Amfriran 
involvement  at  any  time. 

PBUUSSI,  OmCIiOS  SAT 

American  military  officials  say  the  activi- 
ties at  the  Southern  Command  Is  prudent 
preparation  for  such  dangers 

"I  can  say  with  some  confidence  that  the 
exercises  have  prorided  us  with  a  signifi- 
cantly Improved  capability  to  operate  in  the 
region,"  said  CoL  Charles  Pearcy,  who 
heads  the  command's  task  force  in  Hondu- 
ras. 

Some  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  long 
seen  the  muscle-flexing  at  the  Southern 
Command  in  a  more  ominous  light 

Eugene  J.  Carroll  Jr..  a  retired  admiral 
who  Is  director  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information,  a  group  often  critical  of  the 
Pentagon,  wrote  last  yesr  that  "sooelerattng 
DJB.  military  preparations"  in  Central 
America  "suggest  that  the  decision  hss  al- 
ready been  made  by  President  Reagan  to 
send  VA,  troops  into  Nicaragua." 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  OTfelll  Jr.. 
brushing  aside  the  President's  consistent 
statements  that  he  is  determined  to  avoid 
sending  combat  troopa  to  Central  America, 
said  In  April,  "I've  said  all  along  that  I  don't 
think  the  President  of  the  Dnlted  States 
will  be  happy  until  American  troops  are 
down  there." 

TBX  coMMAim'a  maaioa 

The  decision  to  use  military  force  would 
be  made  in  Washington,  but  the  preparation 
and  execution  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Southern  Command,  known  as  Southoom. 

The  headquarters,  a  cluster  of  neat  frame 
buildings  under  coconut  trees,  has  changed 
little  In  sise  or  appearance  since  a  few  yean 
ago  when  the  mtwm«iMi  in  the  words  of  Its 
spokesman,  CoL  wmiam  C.  rtmnam  was 
"one  of  those  final  assignments"  on  the  way 
to  retirement 

But  in  1983  the  Southern  Commands'  Im- 
portance began  growing  In  earnest  That 
year  the  Administration,  fighting  one  anti- 
Oovemment  Insurgency  in  El  Salvador 
whOe  underwriting  another  in  Nicaragua, 
without  fanfare  rewrote  the  command's  mis- 
sion statement 

Once  smrignnl  primarily  to  defending  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  command  was  commit- 
ted, among  other  responsibilities,  to 
"counter  Soviet  and  Cuban  militarisation 
and  other  destablUsatloD  imdeitaUngs." 

"There  would  not  even  be  a  Dnlted  States 
Southern  Command  today,  I  am  convinced, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  propensity  of  these 
Mandst-LenlnlstB  to  pursue  their  own  goals. 
Ignoring  the  aq>lratlons  and  needs  of  their 
own  peoples"  In  Central  America.  Oen.  Paul 
F.  Oorman.  the  bead  of  Southern  Com- 
mand, told  the  Senate  Araied  Services  Com- 
mittee  In  February,  a  few  days  before  he  re- 
tired. 

THX  CHAIf  GXS  ARK  MASK 

Oeneral  Oorman  is  widely  considered  re- 
sponsible for  changing  the  command  to  suit 
Its  new  mission. 

"When  I  came  to  Panama  two  yean  ago.  I 
found  an  Army  c(nnponent  very  well  de- 
signed to  defend  the  Panama  Canal  against 
brawlen  and  rioters,  but  111  suited  for  sup- 
porting allies  In  the  region."  he  told  the 
Senate  committee.  He  promptly  disbanded 
the  Army's  canal-oriented  mechanized  In- 
fantry unit  and  atai  to  Washington  for  ex- 
perts In  intelligence,  communications,  avia- 
tion, medicine  and  construction. 

Within  a  year  of  General  Oorman's  arriv- 
al. Southern  Command  had  begun  to  build 
or  enlarge  eight  airfields  in  Honduras,  using 
engineering  battalions  brought  in  for  mili- 


tary exercises.  A  member  of  the  Senate  In- 
telllgenoe Committee  who  has  toured  the  in- 
sUllatlona  recently  described  them  as  "^ 
pretty  sophisticated  stsging  area." 

At  Patanerola,  in  the  central  higt^iyti^ 
west  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  largest  airstrip  was 
dedicated  last  February.  The  g.OOO-foot. 
lighted,  all-weather  nmway  ahhnmen  like  a 
mirage  in  the  midst  of  a  sprawling  military 
town  of  wood  huts,  camouflaged  antiaircraft 
emplacements  and  repair  shops.  It  can 
handle  any  plane  the  Dnlted  States  military 
owns.  InrJuding  Jimibo  C-6  and  C-141  trans- 
ports snd  high  perfonaanoe  fighter  planea. 

VBMAXnx  PLAin  SOUGST 

Palmerola  is  home  for  Joint  Tssk  Force 
Bravo,  the  American  operating  arm  In  Hon- 
duras, established  in  1M3  to  train  Hondur- 
ans,  buHd  and  maintatn  ahared  fadlltlea.  or- 
ganise war  games  and  assist  Amerlran  mili- 
tary missions  in  the  area. 

In  the  last  year  the  buildup  has  contin- 
ued. The  fiscal  1086  budget,  for  example, 
calls  for  moving  to  Southern  Command  a 
detachment  of  C-7  Caribou  planes,  a  plane 
of  1960's  vintage  that  can  land  on  tiny,  un- 
developed airstrips.  Oeneral  Oonnan  told 
the  Senate  that  whereas  80  airfields  in  Cen- 
tral America  can  handle  C-ISO  cargo  planea. 
the  little  Caribou  can  deliver  troops  or  ma- 
teriel to  some  900  loeationB. 

Much  of  the  more  recent  actirity  at 
Southern  Command  is  not  visible  at  all.  in- 
volving intelligenoe-gathering. 

In  his  testimooy.  General  Oomian  said 
that  he  had  bunt  "a  very  close  worltlng  rela- 
tionship with  the  entire  Intelligence  com- 
munity" and  that  he  met  oonstantiy  with 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  station  chiefs 
in  his  region. 

A  Oongreaaicmal  source  said  that  within 
the  last  several  months  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  had  Installed  "the  best  technolo- 
gy we've  got"  at  electronic  eavesihopplng 
posts  on  Tiger  Islsnd.  in  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca  near  Nicaragua,  and  other  locations. 

SUFPLIXS  or  rUBL  IH  FLAd 

The  military  has  been  thwarted  by  Con- 
gress in  some  of  its  more  ambitious  propos- 
als, including  a  plan  for  storing  bombs  and 
rockets  at  Palmerola  and  San  Ixirenso, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Nlcaraguan  border. 

The  Southern  Command  has.  however, 
stored  fueL  According  to  a  daaslfled  Penta- 
gon report,  the  Southern  Command  on  Jan. 
1  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  regional  com- 
mands that  divide  responsibility  for  Ameri- 
can military  commitments  around  the  gtobe 
that  had  stored  100  percent  of  its  — Hiwat^H 
oil  requirements. 

In  manpower,  the  Southern  Command  is 
the  smallest  of  the  six  commands,  with 
about  9,600  people  stationed  at  various  In- 
stallations in  Panama  and  an  average  of 
1,300  troops  In  Honduras. 

But  Oeneral  OoraiaD  noted  that  this  was 
deceptive.  Southern  Command  is  designed 
to  have  a  small  pennanoit  staff,  but  to 
draw  troops.  In  event  of  conflict  from  the 
Dnlted  Statea  Readiness  Command,  based  at 
MacDni  Air  Force  Base  in  Florida,  and  the 
United  States  Atlantic  Command,  based  in 
Norfolk.  Vs.,  which  patrols  the  Caribbean 
and  the  Atlantic 

BIHniB  IBS  WAS  OAMIS 

Getting  those  forces  to  Central  America 
has  been  a  central  point  of  exerdses  con- 
ducted over  the  past  two  yean. 

Dnta  1983,  Colonel  w««— n,  the  Southern 
Command's  spokesman,  said,  the  command 
staged  only  one  sisable  exercise  a  year,  an 
annual  drUl  called  Kindle  Liberty  that  prac- 
ticed defense  of  the  CanaL 


Snoe  1983.  the  Pentagon  has  added  sever- 
al maior  war  games  a  year,  testing  on  the 
playing  field  of  Hooduras  viituaUy  every 
wartime  contingeney  that  might  arise  in  the 
region. 

In  an  exerdae  called  Big  Pine  m.  complet- 
ed May  3,  the  Americans  staged  Nlearaguan- 
style  tank  attacks  near  the  Cboleteca  gap 
on  the  Honduras-mcaragoa  bonier,  while 
Honduran  troopa  praetloed  defeosive  taetlca. 
Dnlveraal  Trek,  irtiicfa  ended  May  5.  prae- 
tloed landings  by  Marlnea  and  paratroop- 
ers—and for  the  first  thne  tested  how  the 
Pentagon  would  handle  reporien  covering 
an  unannounced  military  operation. 
TBOOPS  wnx  sunj)  ioab 

This  year's  third  major  Honduras  exer- 
cise, beginning  June  7,  win  send  1 JOO  Amer- 
ican troopa  to  build  a  Ift-mlle  road  to  the 
airfield  at  San  Lorenao  and  i»aetlce  para- 
trooper attacks  against  guerrillas. 

Colonel  Pearcy.  the  Joint  Task  Foree  com- 
mander, said  these  war  games  served  multi- 
ple purposes.  <t«riiM«Ttg  remllstic  training  of 
American  and  allied  troops,  and  served  to 
remind  the  Nlcaraguans  of  American  re- 
solve. 

Most  of  the  leastms  could  be  applied  to 
other  regions.  But  the  exerdses.  American 
officials  said,  have  worked  exteiMtvely  on 
two  abilities  that  would  be  fawnHal  In  a 
Central  American  conflict:  moving  men  and 
equ^ment  to  the  region  in  a  hurry  and 
working  in  tandem  with  the  Honduran 
Army,  which  American  officals  say  would  be 
a  likely  partner  in  any  American  military 
enterprise. 

'What  you  do  on  the  ground  is  often  leaa 
important  than  the  preparatian  for  going, 
getting  there  and  existing,"  Cokmel  Pearcy 


lauTAST  ADvics  fauvisai) 

In  addition  to  bring  host  for  exerdses  and 
training,  Southon  Oommaod  has  helped 
run  a  gradually  Increasing  program  of  mili- 
tary aid  and  advice  for  Nicaragua's  nelgh- 
bcns.  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

In  May,  the  Dnlted  States  sent  30  Green 
Boets  from  the  Army  Seventh  Spedsl 
Forces  in  Panama  to  train  the  Costa  Rlcan 
dvU  guard  in  basic  military  iknis  at  a  new 
camp  near  the  Nlcaraguan  border. 

The  Defense  Dqwrtment  said  It  was  the 
largest  American  military  training  team 
ever  dispatched  to  Costa  Rica,  a  neutral 
country  that  does  not  mMi«t»iw  an  umy. 
aztd  the  move  prompted  protests  from  some 
Costa  Rieans  that  the  Dnlted  States  was 
pressing  their  cotmtry  to  mllitariae. 
TRB  DsaAR  on  nrvAsiov 

Whether  these  preparations  are  enough 
to  assure  American  success  in  any  military 
toleration  that  ml^t  arise  is  still  a  matter 
of  lively  debate. 

No  one  In  Government  is  suggesting  that 
an  Invasion  of  Nicaragua  is  Imminent  or  de- 
sirable. Stni.  in  recent  we^s  senior  Reagan 
Administration  nfflrials  have  for  the  first 
time  begun  openly  discussing  this  ss  a  possi- 
bility. 

For  example,  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  May  23,  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shults  warned  monben  of 
Congress  that  if  they  did  not  approve  re- 
newed aid  for  the  American-backed  Nlcara- 
guan rebels,  "they  are  hastming  the  day 
when  the  threat  will  grow,  and  we  wfll  be 
faced  with  an  agonising  choice  about  the 
use  of  D.S.  combat  troops." 

Interviews  with  numerous  American  and 
foreign  government  officials  in  Wsshtogton 
and  in  Cratral  America  Indicate  that  the 
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HiflltaiT  involve- 


of  airaet  BUI- 
iithe  Vlet- 

Ui  a  eonfiict  vtth  tlie  Ubttad  Statea,  tlM 
■noBCot  cooa.  ttw  auadtailitM  voold  qokk- 
tr  Mtnat  to  the  liilli  Uka  the  Vletenw- 

voold    draw 

"I  think  miat  people  think  it  woald  be  a 
.  and  dont  want  to  do  It 
for  that  naaon."  aid  Uatk.  VUeofX.  a  I^tin 
adiolar  at  the  American  Brter^ 
I  a  WBltant  to  the 
--   hoMtod  1i)r 
f  ocmer  Sectetaiy  of  atate  Heniy  A.  r 


thelri 


Thei 


of 


In  Nlearacua.  where  an  American  tanradon 
le  a  topic  of  ~-rtTint  T«-«—i«*t7T^  Ctodr. 
JdUo  Robmb  ArUMlo^  the  anaj  Chief  of 
Staff,  alao  aald  'nhte  would  be  a  kind  of 


But  a  coDtmr  view  eeeme  to  have  gained 
wide  aeeeptance  within  the  AdBitaitatKtkn. 
The  view  le  that  an  Invmiou  of  Nloancaa. 
however  iimhaliaiiiii  for  |M«HMi»^tt  nMone. 
would  not  be  aodi  a  ditllealt  ta*  In  mili- 
tary 


In  intervlewa. 
and  other 

with  the  reitan  aisned  that  the  I 
lacked  the  mflltaty  dtOia,  the  popular  baae 
and  thenppiy  Unea  to  praloiw  a  gnenllla 
war  In  the  face  of  an  American  tanarioB. 

Uhttad  Statea  tntdUaenee  aoonea  In  the 
reitai  have  told  their  aopolan  In  Waehlv- 
ton  that  major  Nlearacnan  Inatallatlaia  are 
Utfitly  defended.  In  the  Mancoa  area.  fOr 
an  mtemgwncie  offkial  aald  the 
had  U  potential  tartete  that 
I  protected  by  antlalreraft  aitlllery.  pri- 
marily ST-mmimeter  and  ST-mllllmeter  anti- 
aircraft lona. 

11  proper  tacOea  and  proper  ordnance 
were  appUed  to  thoae  ritea.  they'd  nevo- 
know  irtiat  hit  them."  an  tattdUgenee  otOoer 


TUB  otOoer  and  othen  aakl  that  with 
minimal  ri*.  American  pOota  eould  deetroy 
the  ■nan  Mlcaracuan  Ah-  Voree.  ladar.  arta- 
leiy.  tanka.  eupply  depots  and  command 
centera. 

Aooordlnc  to  a  aoiiroe  iHm  haa  illnniwril 
the  enhlecC  with  him.  OoL  wnuam  a  Oomee 
jr..  the  dboctor  of  operatloaa  at  Soothem 
Onmmand.  haa  eeUmated  that  It  would  take 
the  Uhlted  Statea  two  weeka  to  lain  control 
of  ao  percent  of  the  Nlearacuan  populatkm. 

Oolond  Oomee,  who  haa  overaeen  war 
and  other  operatloM  In  Central 
rince  1M2.  declined  throu^  a 
to  be  Interviewed.  In  June  he 
will  replace  Oolond  Pearey  aa  ««»i»i«~i— 
of  the  Joint  Ttek  9oroe  In  Hondoraa. 

Another  Uhlted  Statea  poUtleal-fliilUtary 
officer  In  the  redon  mid  the  moat  plauatble 
aoenario  In  the  event  of  a  fnU-acale  oooflict 
would  be  thiK  "The  VJS.  would  come  in 
heavily  for  a  month  or  ao.  moetly  with  air 
atrikea  againat  maior  fadUtlea.  Then  a  new 
government  would  be  put  Into  place,  audit 
would  come  with  Ita  own  army." 

It  would  be  up  to  the  new  govemmmt. 
preaumably  organlaed  tram  the  ■'rtfttng 
demoeratle  oppoattlon.  to  puraue  the  Sandi- 
nlataa.  aeveral  ranitaiy  analysta  said. 

"The  Sandinistas  would  be  up  in  the  hills, 
but  that  would  be  a  problem  for  the  new 


wooUkit  be  our  laiildiiiH  We'd 
probaMy  have  a  pragram  Uke  1 

mvolvedpn  the 

Statea  military  oCtleer  who 

of  the  Nathmal  Secuii- 

that  the  Mlcaraguan 

riee  up  in  auppoii  at  an  Ameri- 

the 
thelhilted 
the  omoer  hM  told  aodor  of ■ 
that  the 
the  hma 

are  now  inhabit- 
ed by  thi  rrtiela  and  by  largely  eonaervathre 
iriio  «— «■!«*»   the 

threat  tojthelr  private  pcoperty  rigfata. 

said.  "They>e  loat  the  support 
In  the  mountaina."  the  officer 
eald.  "Theym  get  their  heads  diopped  off 
up  there, 

Oonmu  Oder  Ramoa.  irtioae  latMnalbilttlea 
Indude  tie  defteae  of  Managua,  aald  in  an 
intervleaf  that  this 

initial  ABMrtoan  assault,  he  aald. 
would  ktt  thouaaads  of  Mlcaraguana.  unit- 
ing the  e^hcnry  ta>  their  outrage. 

problem  for  the  SandlnlstaB.  ac- 
cording ip  several  American  military  ana- 
lyata.  la  ttiat  mcaragna  has  no  counterpart 
of  Vletn^'k  Ho  Chi  mnh  TVafl  «hldi  waa 
Uie  Vleteong  ammunltlan 
and  othef  auppUea  from  the  North.  In  Nica- 
ragua, lafd  supply  routes  would  be  throu^ 
mountatafDus  Jungte.  while  air  and  sea 
routes  wqnld  be  poUoed  by  American  fOrcea. 
"We  ooiild  seal  that  place  tighter  than  a 
drum."  ah  American  mlUtary  ottieer  aald. 
Other  "y*****".  noting  that  the  UUted 
States  ha^  been  unable  to  cut  off  aims  traf- 
fic betwe^  Nicaragua  and  B  Salvador,  were 
not  aa  confident  that  blocking  arma  to  mca- 
beeaay. 

intomgenoe  reports  show  no  evi- 
Handiniatas  have  prepared  large 
ammunition  or  fod  In  the  l^ls. 
sccordtnc  to  one  knowledgeahle  otftciaL 
said:  "We  do  have  aome 
N^  many.  Some  fud." 
ColonellPearcy.  commandiir  of  the  Ubited 
Statae  ta4c  force  In  Honduraa.  and  other  an- 
alysts notBd  that  for  the  Uhited  Stataa,  the 
logistics  hrould  be  modi  more  tevorahle 
than  they  were  in  Vietnam.  In  wHdltkm  to 
shared  facilities  In  HOnduraa.  the  United 
Statea  Ms  bases  in  Panama  and  Puerto 
Rloo.  and|Nlearagua  la  a  five-hour  traiMport 
tt  fMan  the  American  mainland. 
Pearey  added  a  oaiitfcmary  note. 
Tve  beei  tai  the  Aimy  34  yeaia.  and  I've 

anything  neat." 
Other  4i>iertean  «*w^«i-  noted  that  even 
the  198S:  invasion  of  Grenada,  in  iriiieh 
Anny.  Aft'  Force.  Navy  and  Marine  unite 
swarmed  pnto  a  tiny  iaiand.  left  18  Ameri- 
can aervi^men  dead  and  116  wounded. 

Invading  Nlearsgua.  said  Senator  Sam 
Nunn  of  ueorgla.  who  ia  the  aenlor  Oemo- 
etat  on  jthe  Armed  Servioes  Committee, 
"would  be  a  much  toutfier  military  situa- 
tion thanr 

TBI  rOLRICAL  pnruLS 

say  the  wont  diffleulUes  of 
invasion  would  be  political 
military. 

be  asafmhling  a  stable  govem- 

_     from  the  oontentiouB  mili- 

politleal  rebel  groups.  Another 

possible  torrent  of  refugees  into 

.countries. 

CosU  Mean  official  said  tbat  in 

^  of  an  invaakm.  his  Oovemmait 

would  probably  issue  a  statement  hiM«i«g 


the ^ 

added:  "We  i  ffl  auffer  the 
We  win  have  t  m 
RIea.  We  wtD 
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it.  But  he 


__-^--- JtaiOoBto 

— .  have  hundreds  upon  thoo- 

I  of  refngtiBS  We  win  have  InataMnty." 

thlr4 

aay.  wouldbei 

InlAtIni 


understand  the 
there  by  our  histarteal  In- 
in  l|ie  regkn."  said  a  foimer  Ad- 
ministration   official.    vrtM    supuMU    the 


WhItelHOuse  paUcy.  "The  political. 
eiwntlnnal.  p^ehologlcal  coat  wooM  be 
high." 

CFtam  the  Ndw  Tork  Ttasea;  JUne  8. 1M8I 

NicsaMnAJum  1HB  UjS.  Omomc  Am 
Iwvuiow  Is  Opaa.T  1 


No  one  in 
invaatonis 
last  few 
of  State 

hw  that  if 
Statea  may 
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have  begun  openly  i 

had  preriaudy  rtfnaed 

about:  the  poealblllty  that 

fercea  ml^  one  day  be 

Is  saying  that  an 

riiable.Buttaithe 

Seagan.  Secretary 

P.  Shnlts  and  other  senter 

the  ftait  time  begun  wam- 

poUciea  fan.  the  United. 

with  little  dMioe  tai  the 


Interviews  w|th  almost  M  military,  dlido- 
matic  and  fotMgn  goremmcnt  eaperts  in 
Waahhigton.  Banama,  Coata  Rtea,  Nkara- 
gua  and  Hendmaa  «~ifntf>  that  '**TTsiiTn 
of  the  issue  hspbeeome  oommooplaoe  in  of- 
ficial drdes. 

The  intervlefn  and  other  inquMea  alao 
brou^t  to  Ught  these  potaitK 

Althou^  nojone  in  Cor^rem  has  pubUdy 

called  for  ~       

mentin 
inthelaat 
ed  sharply 
ment.  iLmy 
doubt  that 
available, 
surgents.  is 
diangesin 

The 


indii 


the 


States  military  involve- 
the  mood  on  Ovitol  mu 
ks  sppeam  to  have  ahlft- 
the  Handtniata  Govern- 
say  there  la  growtaig 
of  the  policy  options  stm 
renewed  aid  to  the  In- 
to bring  fundamental 
bebavlor. 
has  agreed  that  a 
number  of  pomible  situaOons  would  leave 
the  Uhited  Stkea  little  ehoioe  but  to  use 
mUitary  force,  trhey  taidude  NIearaguan  ao- 
qulaitlon  of  hitfH>erf onnanoe  fighter 
planea  and  the  granting  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  ri^t  to  — *-"«T*'  a  military  base  in 
the  country,     j 

Both  critlca  and  sympathlaen  of  the  San- 
dinistaaaay  th^  would  not  be  surprised  if 
mcaragua  cominitted  an  act  that  provoked 
American  inter^entian. 

In  Central  America,  American  officials 
and  other  assert  that  Nicaragua's  nei^bors 
are  growing  ikain  concerned  Iv  the  day 
about  the  BaiiHinisrBS'  policies.  In  mcara- 
gua.  an   Ameitcan   official  said,   boalnem 


groups  and  others  are  asking,  "When  are 
youoomingT'   ; 

In  public  and  in  private,  the  Joint  Chlefk 
of  Staff.  DefiDse  Secretary  Caspar  W. 
Weinbeigei.  th ;  White  Houae  natiimal  secu- 
rity adviser.  Itobert  C.  McFsrlane,  Mr. 
Shulte  and.  nioat  importantly.  President 
Reagan,  aU  hai  e  said  they  hope  the  United 
States  is  neverj  caQed  upon  to  send  Ameri- 
can forces  to  K  Icaragua.  Stm,  evoy  official 
interviewed  sal^  that  evente  beyond  United 
States  control  could  change  that  almost 
overnight. 
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)  TO  munuiT  sou 


Without  support  from  Congress.  Adminis- 
tration officials  agree,  military  involvement 
in  mcaragua  is  most  unlikely.  Today,  Con- 
grem  remains  implarably  oppoaed. 

Many  memben  reacted  with  alann  last 
month  when  President  Reagan,  in  a  dassi- 
fled  report  to  Congreas.  aald  tbe  uae  of 
American  military  force  in  Nicaragua  "must 
realistically  be  recognised  as  sn  eventual 
option  in  the  regtmi.  If  other  policy  altema- 
tlveafaiL" 

In  a  speech  to  the  American  Bar  Aaaoda- 
tlon  on  May  23.  Mr.  ShuUs  warned  members 
of  Congrem  that  if  they  dki  not  approve  re- 
newed aid  for  the  American-backed  NIeara- 
guan rebels,  "they  are  hastening  the  day 
when  the  threat  wiU  grow,  and  we  wiU  be 
faced  with  an  agonising  choiee  about  the 
use  of  American  combat  troopa." 

And  in  an  interview  on  May  32.  Fted  C. 
Ikle,  Under  Secretary  of  Defenae  for  Pdlcy, 
warned  that  if  Congrem  persisted  in  what 
be  called  "a  policy  of  ptaipricka,"  tt  raised 
the  risk  of  "some  variant  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  two  or  three 
yean  from  now,  when  Nicaragua  is  fully 
armed?"  he  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  pro- 
voke anottaar  Cuban  miastle  crisis?  Are  you 
going  to  send  in  the  MaiinesT' 

At  the  same  time,  the  mcaraguan  Govern- 
ment's reputation  on  CapiUd  HHI  has 
soured  in  tlie  lart  few  weeks. 

"The  Sandinistas  dent  have  aay  friends 
up  here  any  more."  an  aide  to  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  said.  "The  change 
has  been  almost  polpalde." 

SAimnnsxA's  lair  costs  hik  snrroaT 

A  key  event  behind  the  ebaage  was  the 
trip  to  Moscow  by  Nicaragua's  President, 
Oanld  Ortega  Saavedra.  The  announce- 
ment came  on  the  day  the  House  was  voting 
on  renewed  aid  to  the  rdiels,  snd  many 
memben  of  Congrem  said  they  were 
stunned  by  tbe  timing. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  the  senior 
Democrat  on  the  Armed  Oeitltes  Commit- 
tee, said:  "What  he  did  was  rather  stupid, 
from  the  Sandinistas'  own  point  of  view.  It 
certainly  coat  them  support  up  here." 

Tbe  dearert  demoostiatlon  of  the 
dunged  view  is  that  both  housm  are  now 
considering  renewed  aid  to  the  NlcarsgusD 
rebels,  even  Uumih  the  House  refused  to 
approve  aid  in  any  fonn  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

So  far.  however.  Congress  has  shown  little 
interest  in  granting  the  type  of  aid  the  Ad- 
ministration says  is  most  needed— military 
aid.  And  Gen.  Paul  P.  Gonnan  Udd  Con- 
grem in  Fel)ruary  that,  even  with  renewed 
military  aid.  the  rebels  could  not  be  expect- 
ed to  change  the  Sandinista  Govenunent 
"in  the  foreseeable  future." 

The  next  most  likely  step,  several  officials 
said,  is  the  ending  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  **T"T** 

"I  think  that  is  going  to  bsnten."  said 
Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar,  the  Indiana  Re- 
publican  who  is  diainnan  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "But  I  dont 
know  bow  soon." 

If  relations  were  ended,  "then  we  ml^t 
recognise  a  government  in  ezfle,"  Mr.  Lugar 
said,  reforing  to  an  idea  that  bas  lieen  dis- 
cussed among  Administration  officials. 

A  senior  American  official  in  tbe  region 
said  "we  could  pennanently  station  VS. 
forces"  in  Honduras.  If  tbat  fails,  tbe  offi- 
cial added.  "I  guem  the  strategy  would  be  a 
policy  of  omtainment."  meaning  heavily 
arming  Nicaragua's  neighbon.  But  Mr.  Ikle 


sakU    "We    know 
doesntwork." 


from    experience    that 


*  iiM  I  aiaiasnoa 


In  general,  the  Reagan 
bas  demanded  that  Nicaragua  if  f  iiiHitsHw. 
cut  Ite  ttas  with  the  Soviet  Union  snd  Cuba 
and  diange  ite  form  of  govenunent  to  a  plu- 
ralistic democracy. 

But  many  officials  in  both  the  NIearaguan 
and  United  States  Govemmente  bdlere  tbe 
prospeete  are  remote  that  the  Sandinistas 
win  adopt  poliey  changH  that  would  be  sat- 
Isfaetory  to  the  United  States. 

"They  are  henbent  on  pumiing  their 
policy,"  Mr.  Ikle  aakL  "The  Mea  that  you 
can  strike  a  deal  with  them  seems  unrealis- 
tte." 

In  a  speech  In  April.  Nicaragua's  Presi- 
dent, Danld  Ortega  Saavedra,  said:  "The 
United  States  stffl  doesnt  understand  that 
this  is  an  irreversible  revidutlaaary  procum, 
Here,  there  can  be  no  baAward  steps." 

Senator  Lugar  said  some  memben  of  Con- 
grem already  bdleved  that  "the  ttane  for  re- 
demption ia  past"  and  that  "a  Marxtat  gov- 
enmient  cant  reform." 

In  the  montha  and  yean  ahead,  a  Senate 
aide  safcl.  if  further  diplomatlr  sancttona  are 
tried  and  fall,  the  mllttaiy  option  may  aeem 
more  tempting.  "If  you  try  everyttilng  and 
none  of  it  works."  he  said,  "then  eventually 
you  have  everyone  nibbling  at  the 
bait" 

WHBtB  THS  UailUI  STARS 

Asked  under  what  dreumstanom  the 
United  States  ml^t  attack  Nicaragua, 
American  and  mcaraguan  offlrisls  say  the 
line  Is  most  dearly  drawn  against  the  acqui- 
sition by  Nicaragua  of  high-performance 
warplanes. 

Lart  NovemiMr.  American  «***«■«*'■  aald 
tbat  they  suspected  Sovlet^nade  MIO-31  Jet 
fighten  were  aboard  a  cargo  dilp  bound  for 
mcaragua  and  that  they  would  probably 
order  what  they  called  a  "surgical"  air 
strike  to  destroy  the  planes. 

If  the  planea  were  aboard  the  ship,  they 
were  never  unloaded  But  when  asked  this 
month  If  the  NIearaguan  Government  had 
given  up  the  falea  of  acquiring  MIO'S.  Ondr. 
Julio  Ramoo  ArgueOo.  dilef  of  Int^igcnoe 
for  the  NIearaguan  Army,  said  simply.  "Na" 

At  the  same  time.  American  •'»f*^^^  my 
they  have  not  dropped  the  threat  to  destroy 
any  such  planm  and  In  ftct  they  have 
broadened  It  to  taidude  Caeeh-bunt  L-«»  Jet 
training  planes  and  aimilar  aircraft 

The  idea  is  that  American  waiplanea 
would  destroy  the  new  plaam  and  try  not  to 
hit  anything  dae.  Then  tat  theory  the  attack 
would  end.  But  a  aenlar  Admlnlatimtlan  offi- 
cial said:  "rve  never  been  able  to  aae  how 
that  kind  of  idiased  operation  stops  becauae 
it  sete  off  an  action-reaction.  If  we  hit  the 
airport  and  maybe  klU  80  or  90  peoide.  they 
could  come  at  the  embaaay." 

In  Managua,  Commander  Ramoa  aald.  "If 
the  alndanm  arrive,  and  If  they  bomb  us, 
obvioualy  we  wm  be  dotaig  aomething  about 
It" 

Another  dreumstance  would  be  the  eatab- 
lisbment  of  a  Soviet-bloc  military  base  in 
Nicaragua. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said: 
"Aooem  for  Soviet  Backfire  or  Bear  bomb- 
ers, port  riiAta— any  kind  of  Soviet  mOttary 
acceaa,  even  without  the  preaence  of  weap- 
one  systems.  That  would  be  a  threshold." 
mcaraguan  and  Sovtet  offlrlals  say  they 
bave  no  such  plana. 

AniDnsiBAiiov  vuas  "a  saoom  cuba" 

Still  another  dreumstance.  Administra- 
tion officials  say,  would  be  the  omsolidation 


of  Nicaragua's  Govenmient  Into  irtiat  Ad- 
mtailstratlon  oftldals  often  can  "a  second 
Cuba,"  meantaig  a  heavily  controDed,  Soviet* 
bloc  dlctatotahlp  that  actively  promotes 
Marxirt  revotutloa  daewhere. 

A  aenkir  Admtadstration  official  sakl  of 
Pwrirtent  Reagan-  "Nobody  who  listens  to 
htan  is  onmplrtrty  sure,  if  it  comm  to  the 
end  of  his  term  and  Nicaragua  Is  taicontest- 
ably  moving  toward  *««~''"«^  a  second 
Cuba:  wm  Ronald  Reagan  leave  office  let- 
ttaigitbejurtthatr 

A  senior  American  diptomat  tai  the  region 
said.  "Above  aU.  Ronald  Reagan  la  a  con- 
smrnnstrty  pragmatic  man"  who  would  not 
uae  force  If  the  dreumstanom  did  not  war- 
rant it 

But  Mr.  Ikle  aakl.  "Xven  memben  of  Caa- 
grem  say  they  are  not  going  to  permit  a 
second  Cuba." 

With  "a  aecond  Cuba,"  Senator  Lugar 
aald.  "we  might  be  taivited"  by  Nicaragua's 
neighbon  to  Invade  "as  we  were  Invited  In 
the  BMt  Caribbean."  Before  the  taivaslon  of 
Grenada  tai  October  IMS.  the  leaden  of  aev- 
eral Oarltibean  Wand-natkna  formally  re^ 
quested  American  military  intervention. 
BOW  ns  aaioHsoas  vnw  ncsBAooA 

"In  public  and  in  private."  Benator  Nunn 
said,  the  other  countrtes  of  Central  America 
"would  be  strongly  opposed"  to  an  Ameri- 
can invaakm  of  mcaragua. 

But  many  American  military  "**  diplo- 
matic offldals  snd  othen  in  the  regkm  have 
reported  a  different  view  to  their  snpakm 
in  Wsshlngton. 

A  senior  MjOtmm^t  iq  san  Jose  sssi  iTmI 
that  "an  awful  lot  of  Costa  Ricaiw"  would 
in  fact  wdeome  sn  Invsafcm 

A  Costa  RIcan  official  who  opposm  the 
idea  acknowledged  that  his  Government 
probably  would  not  condemn  it   If  the 


Ihiited  Statw  taivaded.  he  said,  his  Govern- 
ment would  issue  a  statement  "aayliv  sisiti 
thing  Uke  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Cuban 
and  Sovtet  advlaen  were  Invited  in.  and  that 
the  SaiMllnlBtaB  provoked  it' " 

Coata  Rica's  Pubbc  Security  Minister. 
HenJamtn  Ptea  Osranm,  said.  "There's  no 
way  we  can  Ihre  with  a  Marxlst-Lentadrt 
state  on  our  bonier  that  Is  open  to  export- 
ing revolution."  But  he  dedined  to  specu- 
late about  how  his  cuuulry  would  react  to 
an  American  invasion. 

In  Honduras.  President  Roberto  Suaao 
Cordova  bas  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
Nicaragua  ia  "like  a  cancer  the  only  cure  is 
to  cut  it  out" 

There  is  also  a  large  and  growing  body  of 
opinion  within  the  Admhitrtratton  that  the 
majority  of  Nlearaguana  would  welcome  an 
American  invasion,  several  American  offi- 
cials said. 

An  American  intelligence  officer  who  haa 
Interviewed  doaens  of  people  In  mcsragua 
said:  "What  the  people  tdl  me  ia  "we'd  get 
out  of  our  way  and  let  yon  take  care  of  the 
Sandinistas'"  if  Amerlcsn  troops  i""**^ 
The  Mggert  protdem  United  Statea  forces 
wouM  face,  he  added,  would  be  preventing 
"aevere  retribution"  againrt  ■""««"'-*■  offl- 


I  FBOPLI  0>  MABASDA  I 

This  officer  has  been  called  upon  to  brltf 
numerous  senior  Admlnlstiation  officials  on 
his  views.  Induding  Mr.  Weinberger,  Mr. 
MCFarlane  and  OezL  John  W.  Vessey,  Jr.. 
the  Chairman  of  tbe  Joint  ChleCi  of  Staff. 

Repreaentatlve  Glenn  ^»g*<«*«.  an  Oklaho- 
ma Democrat  iriio  oppoam  aome  elcmento  of 
the  Reagan  Admlnlatratlan's  pdicy  in  mca- 
ragua, said  the  officer  had  briefed  him  too. 
but  Mr.  &i|Sish  was  skeptlcaL  So  while  In 
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ManMua  this  raooth.  he  and  SouUor  David 
L.  Boren.  another  Oklahoma  Democrat, 
Intenriewed  about  IS  mearaguan  dttens 
they  choee  at  random  on  the  streets. 

"They  were  pretty  atronv  on  condemnar 
tlon  of  the  Ooverament.''  Mr.  «nfH«h  njd. 
"Virtually  all  of  them  said  they  wanted  a 
change  In  Oovemment,  and  one  lady  said 
flat  out.  without  bdnc  asked,  that  she 
wanted  the  U.a  to  Invade." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Sandinlsta  Oovem- 
ment. Maria  Christina  Argoello.  said:  "They 
may  etttldae  the  Oovemment  now  because 
of  the  economy  and  the  shortages"  of  food 
and  other  Items.  "But  when  there  is  an 
emergency,  you  can  be  sure  they  will  take 
upi 


WILL  THE  nCSIAODAWS  rBOTOKX  AK  ATTACK? 

It  is  difficult  to  find  anyone,  friend  or  foe 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Oovernment.  who  is  ctm- 
fldent  the  Sandinistas  wHl  not  make  a  mis- 
raknlatinn  that  could  lead  to  a  military  con- 
frontation with  the  United  State*. 

BanrtlnlBta  officials  have  said  they  are 
being  careful  not  to  give  the  United  States  a 
pretert  to  attack. 

But  Edward  L.  King,  a  retired  Army  lieu- 
tenant otdonel  who  oppoees  Reagan  Admin- 
istration policy  in  Nicaragua  and  has  spent 
months  there  talking  to  numerous  Sandi- 
nlsta officers,  says  he  believes  "the  dianoes 
are  pretty  good"  that  Nicaragua  wHl  err  in  a 
manna-  that  could  lead  to  an  American  mili- 
tary response. 

The  view  of  Mr.  King,  who  has  wide  mili- 
tary and  ctvUlan  experience  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica, is  noteworthy  because  he  knows  the 
Sandinistas  wdl  and  because  they  say  they 
trust  him.  After  observing  them.  Mr.  King 
said,  he  has  concluded  that  "some  of  them 
hate  us  so  much  they  almost  have  a  death 
wiah." 

Some  members  of  the  Sandinlsta  leader- 
ship, he  added,  "almost  want  a  oonfrtmta- 
tion  with  us."  "The  hotheads  say,  'Teah. 
bring  the  gringos  in  here'  Just  so  they  can 
kill  a  few  of  them" 

"I  make  no  case  for  the  Sandtaiistas."  Mr. 
King  mid.  "They  are  real  blunderers." 

An  American  official  with  wide  experience 
in  Nicaragua  said  it  was  "martyrdom."  not 
blundering,  that  might  cause  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  prompt  the  Uhited  States  to  Invade. 

"I  think  it  is  their  sense  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  bogged  down  anyway,  and  maybe  it 
wouldn't  be  such  a  bad  thing  if  they  could 
survive"  an  invaslan  "and  be  a  legend." 

In  Managua,  Sandinlsta  «*«^-i-  say  all 
such  speculation  Is  nonsense.  Commander 
Ramos  and  others  said  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
emment was  interested  in  negotiation  with 
the  United  States,  not  military  confronta- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Again,  we  in  this  body 
have  to  return  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  to  its  legitimate  and  pro- 
fenional  mold  and  to  stop  further  op- 
portunity for  the  abuse  by  and  misuse 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

If  Senators  want  to  permit  humani- 
tarian aid  to  these  Contras.  aodn,  as  I 
said.  I  can  accept  that,  and.  clearly, 
the  majority  voted  in  that  way  yester- 
day. 

But  I  would  submit,  and  I  would 
hope,  that  most  of  the  Senators  would 
not  want  to  permit  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  distribute  this  so-called  hu- 
nwnltarian  aid. 


We  li^  a  colloquy  last  night  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  trying  to  define 
what  Humanitarian  aid  is.  There  is 
some  duestlon  as  to  how  far  it  can 
extend]  It  seems  it  now  goes  beyond 
food,  dothlng.  and  medicine.  Radar, 
and  n4ny  other  things  may  be  put 
under  this  broad  description  of  hu- 
manltatlan  aid. 

My  a^iendment  does  not  seek  to  pre- 
scribe or  to  delineate  exactly  what  the 
humanitarian  aid  is.  but,  I  believe.  If 
we  allow  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  provide  humanlUuian  as- 
sistanc*.  we  are  Just  opening  the  door 
for  fur  her  embarassment  and  trouble 
for  thli  country  and  for  the  Congress. 

My  ai  aendment  is  basically  the  same 
as  the  imendment  offered  by  the  dls- 
tlnguis]  ted  minority  leader  in  the 
other  t  Ddy.  He  also  wants  to  prohibit, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  giving 
humanitarian  aid. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  of  those 
Senatots  who  voted  for  Senator 
Numr's  lamendment  to  provide  this  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  if  in  fact  they 
feel  tli^t  we  have  an  obligation  to 
these  individuals  who  are  now  in  Hon- 
duras and  who  are. members  of  this 
contra  korce,  I  can  understand  that. 
But,  I  Relieve,  those  Sooators  can  also 
support  this  amendment  and  say, 
"Fine,  give  them  hiunanltarian  assist- 
ance, b^t  do  not  use  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  and  do  not  use  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense." 

There  are  many  other  agencies: 
State  Department,  AID,  or  others  the 
Presldefit  might  want  to  use.  My 
amendi^ent  does  not  say  that  he  has 
to  use  one  or  the  other.  But  it  does 
prohibit  the  use  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence 4«ency  or  the  Department  of 
Defens*. 

I  woiBd  hope  that  the  Senators  who 
supported  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fr*m  Georgia  can  also  see  fit  to 
support  this.  It  would  still  permit  hu- 
manitarian assistance. 

I  ml^ht  add  that  my  amendment 
does  not  prohibit  oversight  by  the  Na- 
tional Seciurity  Council.  I  have  no 
problei$  with  that.  That  might  be  a  le- 
gitimate fimctlon  of  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncQ  to  oversee  this  distribu- 
tion of  humanitarian  aid. 

I  woiad  hope  that  Senators  will  sup- 
port tl«8  first  division  of  my  amend- 
ment, ^d  not  permit  the  CIA  or  the 
D^>utment  of  Defense  to  distribute 
humanitarian  assistance. 

The  second  section  of  my  amend- 
ment, reinstates  the  language  of  what 
has  become  Imown  as  the  Boland 
amendment,  or  section  8066.  However, 
I  have  {modified  it  to  answer  some  of 
the  cobcems  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  in  a  col- 
loquy i:had  with  him  last  evening. 

My  amendment  narrows  the  Boland 
amend^aent,  or  section  8066,  by  adding 
two  exfceptions  in  the  prohibition  of 
CIA  pa  -amllitary  actions. 
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The  first  exception  allows  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  act  to  be  expended 
for  humanltkrian  assistance. 

That  may  seem  like  Just  restating 
the  obviousj  but  there  was  a  question 
raised  the  other  evening  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  that  a  broad  inter- 
pretation o^  section  8066  might  even 
prohibit  th^  provision  of  humanitari- 
to  the  Contras.  I  would 
in  my  amendment, 
exception  deals  with  spe- 
^oreseen  emergencies  or 
United  States  or  the  se- 
United  States.  My 
provides  that  "notwith- 
other  provision  of  this 
of  law,  no  funds  avaU- 
or  DOD  or  any  other 
agency  or  ebtity  of  the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment Involvjed  in  inteUlgence  activity 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  or  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  para- 
mUltaiT  operations  in  Nicaragua  by 
any  nation,  group,  organization,  move- 
ment, or  Individual." 

That  language,  so  far,  is  exactly  like 
8066.  Here  i^  the  exception:  "Except  as 
specifically  authorized  by  this  act"— 
which  mrans  that  the  funds  for  the 
humanitarian  assistance  under  this  act 
could  go  tojthe  Contras— "and  except 
for  a  spedflc  operation  approved  by 
the  President  and  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, consUtent  with  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act  of  1080,  to  respond  to 
an  unforeseen  specific  and  immediate 
threat  to  th^  United  States  or  its  allies 
and  intended  solely  to  directly  respond 
to  that  threit." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  excep- 
tion answers  the  concern  of  some  Sen- 
ators, spectfically  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia,  who  raised  the 
what  if.  we  found  there 
camp  in  Nicaragua  that 
terrorist  activities  to 
bndiu«B.  El  Salvador,  or 
other  natioiks  in  this  area?  It  was  his 
concern  thait  section  8066  would  pro- 
hibit the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
from  conducting  any  kind  of  paramili- 
tary operation  against  that  camp. 

The  other  example  was,  what  if 
Nicaragua  received  Mig-23'8?  Would 
8066  prohibit  us  from  selectively 
taking  out  those  Mlg-23's?  I  would 
agree  that  there  is  a  legitimate  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  Members  that  8066 
might  be  so  proad  as  to  cover  this  case. 
My  amendment  would  make  that  ex- 
ception, and  provide  that,  for  these 
unforeseen  ipedfic  threats,  the  Presi- 
dent could  sespond  as  provided  in  the 
Intelligence  lOversight  Act  of  1980. 

So,  this  {^vision  I  have  added  to 
the  second  section  of  my  amendment 
incorporates— as  I  have  read  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia— his  understanding  of  a 
narrower  intrepretation  of  8066.  I  am 
hopeful  thai  those  Senators  who  have 
supported  Senator  Numr's  and  Sena- 
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tor  Lttoar's  amendment  could  also  sup- 
port mine  and  state  that  we  do  want  to 
prohibit  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  from  conducting  paramilitary 
operations  within  Nicaragua  that  do 
not  respond  to  specific  threats  but 
which  seek  only  to  harass.  Intimidate, 
or  perhaps  overthrow  the  government. 

Such  a  case  is.  for  example,  the 
mining  of  the  ports  in  mearagua.  I  do 
not  think  our  Intelligence  committees 
were  ftilly  informed  of  that  operation. 
Neither  was  the  House  or  Senate.  The 
CIA  went  ahead  and  did  this  mining, 
which  did  not  reqwnd  to  any  specific 
threat  of  Nicaragua,  and  we  were 
highly  embarrassed  by  it. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  violation  of  intemar 
tional  law.  This  Is  what  the  Boland 
amoidment  or  section  8066  ought  to 
prohibit. 

The  language  in  my  second  section 
would  prohibit  those  kinds  of  activi- 
ties, but  still  allow  for  the  Central  In- 
telllgaioe  Agency  to  respond  as  pro- 
vided by  law  to  ^edfic  and  unfore- 
seen immediate  threats  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  or  its  allies. 

The  last  paragrm>h  of  my  second 
section  also  incorporates  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  "materi- 
el assistance."  The  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  last  evening  prohib- 
its, proscribes,  any  further  materiel  as- 
sistance over  and  above  the  amotmt  of 
money  provided  by  the  bill  under  the 
umbrella  of  humanitarian  assistance. 

In  a  coUoquy  with  the  Senator  last 
night,  he  specifically  responded  that, 
in  his  opinion,  this  term  did  not  in- 
clude military  training  or  advice  and 
activities  in  support  of  military  oper- 
ations. So  I  have  included  that  defini- 
tion and  provide  that:  "as  used  In  this 
act,  the  term  'materiel  assistance'  in- 
cludes military  training  or  advice  and 
activities  in  support  of  military  oper- 
ations. But  such  term  does  not  include 
diplomatic  or  public  support." 

By  the  adoption  of  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  would  say,  yes,  we  are 
going  to  give  them  humanitarian  as- 
sistance in  the  amount  of  money  so 
authorized,  or  as  may  be  appropriated 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees 
and  further  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  no  further  materiel  as- 
sistance will  be  provided. 

My  amendment  would  Just  clarify 
the  amendment  adopted  last  night  by 
saying  that  "no  materiel  assistance" 
includes  military  training,  advice,  and 
activities  in  support  of  military  oper- 
ations, but  would  not  include  public  or 
diplomatic  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  those  who 
feel  that  we  have  a  legislative  respon- 
sibility to  provide  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras  could  sawort 
both  sections  of  my  amendment,  the 
one  allowing  the  President  to  give 
them  assistance,  but  not  through  the 
CIA  or  DOD;  and  the  other  part  of  my 
amendment  incorporates  into  the  biU 
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section  8066.  but  more  narrowly  de- 
fines that  section  to  prohibit  the  CIA, 
from  mining  harbors.  It  would  not 
prohibit  the  CIA  from  carrying  out 
the  legislative  functions  under  the  In- 
teUlgence Oversight  Act  of  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  ^oe.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  TtspoDd  to  the  distinguished  QeoMr 
tor  fran  Iowa.  He  has  presented  an 
amendment  in  two  parts,  one  of  which 
is  designed  to  make  certain  that  nei- 
ther the  CIA  nor  the  Department  of 
Defense  would  be  involved  In  humani- 
tarian assistanre.  The  second  part,  in 
essence,  is  a  restoration  of  the  Boland 
amendment  with  certain  exceptions 
which  the  Senator  has  mentioned  in 
his  argument.  Essentially,  the  Boland 
amendmoit  was  repealed  In  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  amendment  adi^ited  yesterday. 

Let  me  state  in  general  debate  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  an 
argument  on  this  occasion,  and  on  sev- 
eral others,  in  which  he  opposes  CIA 
administration  of  activites  in  Nicara- 
gua. This  is  certainly  a  legitimate  ar- 
gument. The  argument  has  been  made 
by  others  and  is  held  by  a  fair  number 
of  persons  in  this  body. 

Let  me  Just  say  that  we  are  starting, 
down  the  trail,  this  morning,  of 
amendment  designed,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  mitigate  or  contain  or  even  unravel 
the  activities  that  we  adopted  yester- 
day. In  short,  the  Nunn-Lugar  amend- 
ment called  for  the  President  to  direct 
the  National  Security  Council  to  moni- 
tor the  use  of  funds  for  the  purposes 
authorized  and  the  dear  implication 
was  that  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil would  have  as  an  option  the  use  of 
the  CIA  for  administration  of  these 
funds.  The  Security  Council  may,  in 
fact,  allow  other  agencies  to  find  their 
way  into  administration  of  these 
fxmds,  but  present^,  other  agencies 
are  not  prepared  to  do  that  kind  of  ad- 
ministration. If  the  action  we  took  yes- 
terday Is  to  be  effective,  the  effective 
mechanisms  that  are  in  place  ought  to 
he  employed.  The  effect  of  the  Haikln 
amendment  is  to  hobble  severely  any 
activities  or  to  make  less  efficient  the 
distribution  of  humanitarian  aid  as 
new  administrative  authorities  are  set 
up. 

In  due  course  the  Security  Coundl 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  organiz- 
ing new  channels,  but.  for  the 
moment,  the  Security  Coundl  does 
not  really  have  other  channels  to 
employ.  It  is  an  interesting  argument 
to  suggest  that  somehow  the  CIA  has 
been  substantially  discredited  and  to 
continue  to  cast  aspersions  at  the  CIA 
as  if  it  were  practically  or  morally  is 
capable  of  the  distribution  of  humani- 
tarian aid.  I  do  not  accept  that  argu- 
ment. I  hope  that  a  majority  of  Sena- 
tors will  not  accept  that  argument. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment,  at  least 


in  a  practical  term  would  be  to  hobble 
administration.  So  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senator  will  defeat  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  because  it  would  dear- 
ly Impede  the  administration's  ability 
to  get  on  with  the  will  of  the  Senate  as 
expressed  here  yesterday. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment 
would  have  much  the  same  sort  of 
effect.  I  i^qjreciate  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  maybe  some  in 
the  Senate,  have  graved  the  Boland 
amendment  once  again  because  they 
did  not  like  or  were  mistrustful  of  the 
CIA.  They  have  been  trying  to  drcum- 
acrlbe  its  activities  in  mcaragua  and 
the  rest  of  Central  America.  Ttut  Soia- 
tor  from  Iowa  is  among  the  critics  of 
United  States  activities  in  Central 
America  generally,  quite  apart  from 
those  of  Nicaragua.  He  has  his  legiti- 
mate arguments.  Many  perstms  are 
not  certain  what  we  aa^t  to  do  in 
Central  America.  But  yestotiay.  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  42.  we  determined  that 
we  ought  to  beorane  a  good  bit  more 
involved,  through  the  vehicle  of  hu- 
manitarian aid.  The  definitions  of  that 
aid  are  obviously  tntMd.  That  has  totni- 
bled  some  Senators  who  would  like  for 
the  definition  to  be  very  narrow.  Sena- 
tors who  do  not  want  the  aid  at  all 
would  like  for  the  definition  to  be  very 
narrow  indeed.  They  would  prefer 
that  aid  not  be  amiroved,  but.  if  It 
were,  that  it  have  as  many  barriers,  in 
both  administration  and  definition,  as 
is  possible.  This  in  the  gist  of  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us.  We  de- 
bated substantially  the  same  issue 
when  we  discussed  the  BIden  amend- 
ment yesterday.  Two  of  the  major  dif- 
ferentiations between  the  Nunn-Lugar 
and  the  Biden  amendments  were  that 
Nunn-Lugar  repealed  the  Boland 
amendment  and.  secondly,  Nunn- 
Lugar  made  it  possible  for  the  CIA.  if 
that  was  the  will  of  the  NSC.  to  con- 
tinue administration  of  these  funds. 
The  Biden  amendment  lost  75  to  22. 
We  have  been  over  these  traces,  it 
seems  to  me.  several  times  before  and 
I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments. 
Rather  I  would  like  to  yield  time  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee.  Senator  £>dbbi- 
BSROCB  of  Minnesota.  How  much  time 
wUl  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Up  to  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURESfBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dcmt,  I  thank  my  colleague.  Let  me 
begin  by  complimenting  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  in  his  concern  for  Central 
America.  It  goes  back  to  a  time  much 
prior  to  his  coming  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Let  me  complimoit  him  in  addition 
on  the  precision  with  which  yesterday 
in  his  questions  and  today  in  his 
amendment  he  addresses  the  questions 
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tluit  will  be  raised  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Nunn-Lugar  amend- 
ment or  whatever  action  we  eventually 
take.  And  I  am  going  to  compliment 
him  on  something  else  in  a  bit,  but  let 
me  begin  where  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  ended. 
And  that  is  with  the  comment  that 
those  who  are  either  amDrehenslve 
about  or  opposed  to  a  direct  UJS.  role 
in  Nicaragua  can.  in  effect,  make  our 
policy  so  restrictive  in  its  precision  and 
in  its  technicalities  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  apply  the  language  of  what  we 
do  here  to  the  reality  of  what  is  going 
on  in  Nicaragua  or  anywhere  else.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  rise  to  oppose 
both  parts  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  fran  Iowa. 

Now,  I  indicated  earlier  that  I  would 
oompllmait  the  Senator  from  Iowa  on 
his  characterisation  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  CIA  has  found  itself 
in  with  regard  to  Central  America  over 
the  last  4  years.  I  think  he  probably 
exaggerates  somewhat,  without  in- 
tending to,  the  motivations.  But  I 
think  the  reality  is  that  the  prof  es- 
slonaUsm  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  has  been  caUed  into  question 
in  the  last  several  years  because  of  the 
fact  that  policymakers  in  this  country 
have  insisted,  as  one  of  our  colleagues 
will  try  to  insist  later  today,  that  we 
continue  to  use  the  intelligence  m>pa- 
ratus  of  this  county  to  ctmduct  open 
military,  paramilitary  operations 
which  in  many  cases  are  probably  vio- 
lative of  international  law.  And  for 
that  comment.  I  compllmoit  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Now.  trying  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
realities  of  the  application  of  Nunn- 
Lugar  and  the  potential  amendment, 
or  the  amendment  which  is  before  us 
today,  let  me  first  clarify  one  thing 
perhaps  for  the  record  and  that  is  the 
references  to  the  Boland  amendment, 
I  believe,  are  inv7Prtv>rlate.  I  raise 
that  only  because  we  have  to  deal  with 
It  in  the  oversight  committee  all  of  the 
time.  The  Boland  amendment  original- 
ly, I  believe,  was  pswifrt  in  1982  and  It 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  funds  in  sup- 
port of  the  overthrow  of  a  government 
or  the  government  in  Nicaragua  and/ 
or  in  any  manner  that  woiild  be  a 
threat  to  Honduras,  as  I  best  recaU  the 
language.  I  also  recall  that  the  Boland 
amendment  expired  the  beginning  of 
1984. 

So  during  the  course  of  1984,  the  op- 
erations of  one  kind  or  another  which 
were  allegedly  being  conducted  by  the 
United  States  in  support  of  some  al- 
leged groups  in  Nicaragua  were  out- 
side the  prohibition  of  the  Boland  lan- 
guage and  within  the  purview  of  the 
intelligence  acts  that  cover  such  activi- 
ties, MMiwiing  that  they  were  even 
going  OIL 

As  you  all  Imow,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  in  the  summer 
of  last  year,  financial  support  of  any 
military,  panunllltary,  or  other  activi- 


ty in,  Nicaragua  was  ended.  At  the  end 
of  ^ptember  or  early  October,  as  I 
recaf  it.  last  year  in  the  continuing 
wpropriatlons  resolution  for  fiscal 
1985«  we  adopted  section  80-66. 

I  lielleve  I  am  correct  that  it  is  the 
80-6f  language  which  Nunn-Lugar  in 
effecjt— and  I  think  an>roprlately— 
ellmlbates.  And  it  is  the  80-66  lan- 
guage in  effect  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  would  seek  to  bring  ba^  in 
largo  part  in  the  second  part  of  his 
amettdmoit.  That,  in  effect,  prohibits 
the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the  UJB. 
Qov^mment  flt>m  suin>ortlng,  directly 
or  iiidlrectly.  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua.  The  rest  of 
the  fcnguage  is  in  the  amendment.  So 
I  indicate  that  merely  for  the  sake  of 
precMon.  if  you  wllL 

WEh  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  amendment.  I  would  say  if  any  of 
our  ioUeagues  supported  Sentor  Hast 
and  Senator  Kamnav's  second  amend- 
ment or  Senator  Dodd's  amendment 
yestttrday,  then  they  might  want  to 
consider  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  because  the 
net  Qf  f  ect  of  this  amendment  is  to  pro- 
hibit any  Idnd  of  military.  paramUl- 
tary-»-whatever  it  is— operation,  direct- 
ly at  indirectly,  by  anyone  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  language  in 
Nunn-Lugar  has  been  very  carefully 
crafted  to  make  certain  that  the 
United  States  is  not  providing  direct 
or  indirect  support  for  military  oper- 
ations through  the  money  which  is 
being  Impropriated  by  the  measure  we 
have  before  us  today. 

It  is  my  concern  that  the  imprecise 
language  of  the  word  "indirect"  and 
the  Words  "effect  of."  and  so  forth,  in 
this  bmendment  will  open  a  Pandora's 
box  pf  the  arguments  that  were  before 
us  yiesterday  afternoon.  The  Senator 
from  Georgia  was  faced  with  a  list, 
froni  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  In- 
teUlgence  Committee,  which  did  not 
get  too  far;  but  it  started  with  uni- 
forms, and  I  would  imagine  it  woi^ed 
Its  way  down  to  radar,  every  piece  of 
foo4 

Mike  a  catalog,  put  it  in  law.  vote  it 
up  or  down  100  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  at  some  point  you  will 
have  to  trust  the  process  which  has 
been  put  together  over  time,  has  been 
tested,  has  been  found  wanting  from 
time  to  time.  But  because  the  over- 
sight process  on  occasion  has  been 
f  ouiid  wanting,  I  would  say  that  those 
who!  are  now  part  of  having  the  re- 
spoilsibillty  for  that  oversight  process 
are  fnuch  more  sensitive  to  the  needs 
this  country  has  for  the  assurance 
that  there  will  not  be  the  abuses 
whl^  may  have  existed  in  the  past. 

I  Recommend  that  my  colleagues,  as 
they  did  yesterday  on  Kennedy-Hart, 
vote  against  this  measure. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  VLt.  President,  I  yield 
to   the   distinguished   Senator   from 


Georgia.  How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator wann^ 

Mr.  NUmN.  Thirty  seconds. 

BCr.  LUQiAR  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Does  that  mean  that  the 
Senator  believes  I  underestimate  the 
time  I  wU^  require  by  400  percent? 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Induina  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  about  the  amendment. 

If  this  i^nendment  is  adopted,  and  it 
may  be,  this  will  be  a  central  issue  in 
oonf  eroice.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
will  have  to  be  thought  about  through 
a  great  dekl  in  conference  If  the  House 
takes  the]  position  as  reflected  by  the 
amendm^t  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Senate  sticks  with  the  Nunn- 
Lugar  language.  It  will  have  to  be 
thought  urough  because  we  know 
some  of  ihe  problems  with  the  CIA. 
We  have  keen  through  that. 

The  Se^iator  from  Minnesota  Just 
made  a  iery  erudite  observation,  in 
that  we  l^tve  had  lapses  both  in  CIA 
admlnistrlitlon  of  this  overall  program 
and  in  the  oversight  function.  But 
those  arq  less  likely  to  be  repeated 
than  the  whole  host  of  problems 
which  miiy  arise  with  some  agency 
that  is  nat  trained  for  this  type  mis- 
sion goin^  into  it.  and  that  would  be 
the  only '  recourse  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

What  will  be  the  problems  that  will 
arise  If  AID  administers  a  program 
where  th^y  could  have  personnel  deliv- 
ering humanitarian  aid  in  the  middle 
of  a  zone  jthat  in  certain  drcumstanoes 
is  in  coml^t?  What  happens  if  oiu*  dip- 
lomatic personnel  deliver  food  to  a  cer- 
tain region  and  get  caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  battle?  Are  we  less  or  more 
likely  to  Become  engaged  in  something 
ourselvest  I  do  not  laiow  the  answers. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
concerned  about  this,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned apout  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  in;  the  past  about  the  CIA.  I 
suggest  that  the  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems we  pave  now  found  out  may  be 
the  problems  themselves  in  the  future. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  reject  this 
amendment;  that  if  we  do  face  this 
issue  in  conference,  we  have  time  to 
think  ab<iut  it  long  and  hard  and  find 
the  best  ^tematlve  for  difficult  prob- 
lems. I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PftESIDINO  OFFICE31.  Who 
yields  tio^? 

Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
Idnd  words  of  the  distln- 
itor  from  my  neighboring 
lesota.  I  return  the  com- 
saying  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  highest  esteem  for  him,  for  his 
abilities,  and  for  his  professionalism  as 
chairmani  of  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Committee. 

It  was  my  intent  to  be  precise  and 
specific  in  my  language.  I  do  not  be- 
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lleve  that  this  would  hinder  legitimate 
CIA  activities,  but  it  is  incuimbent  on 
us  to  be  somewhat  more  precise. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  remarlcs  made 
by  my  good  friend  from  Blinnesota 
make  my  case.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment expired,  as  he  pointed  out,  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983.  Shortly  after, 
the  CIA  engaged  in  mining  the  har- 
bors in  Nicaragua.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment was  not  in  effect.  However,  what 
was  in  effect  was  a  prohibition  on  any 
more  money  to  be  used. 

Without  that  precise  language,  the 
CIA  felt  that  it  was  not  prohibited, 
that  it  was.  in  fact,  authorized— if  it 
was  not  specifically  prohibited,  it  must 
be  authorized— even  though  there  was 
a  prohibition  against  uring  any  more 
money. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  manual  on 
assassinations  specifically  said,  "Seek- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,"  which  had  been  prohibit- 
ed by  the  Boland  amendment.  The 
CIA  was  stretching  the  law  to  the 
point  of  saying  that  if  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely prohibited,  it  is  going  to  do  it. 

We  need  precise  language,  carefully 
crafted,  to  prohibit  some  of  these 
broader  exercises  of  the  CIA. 

With  regard  to  the  comments  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  regarding  the  use  of  other 
agencies  trained  for  this  mission,  there 
are  two  reasons  why  the  CIA  should 
not  engage  in  distributing  humanitari- 
an assistance. 

First,  distributing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance—if it  indeed  is— is  not  the  role 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  I 
plead  with  my  colleagues:  Let  us 
return  the  CIA  to  the  professionalism 
and  the  status  it  ought  to  have  and 
used  to  have.  Let  us  not  make  it  a  food 
distribution  agency  or  a  clothing  dis- 
tribution agency.  Let  us  return  it  to  its 
proper  role.  This  is  not  the  role  of  the 
CIA.  That  is  the  first  reason. 

The  second  reason  is  that  if,  in  fact, 
hiunanltarlan  assistance  is  more  than 
humanitarian  assistance— if,  in  fact,  it 
is  going  to  be  something  else— then 
once  again  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  will  be  up  to  its  neck  in 
thwarting  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
to  provide  only  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

We  will  not  blame  ourselves.  We  will 
blame  the  CIA,  and  once  again  the 
CIA's  professional  status  will  be  deni- 
grated because  of  our  failure  to  be 
more  precise  in  crafting  language. 

Bfr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Bfr.  HARKIN.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Iftr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for 
an  excellent  presentation  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  both  sections  of  Sen- 
ator Habkih's  amendment.  The  first 
section  prohibits  any  funds  authorized 
or  appropriated  by  Congress  to  aid  the 


Nlcaraguan  Contras  from  going 
through  the  CIA  or  Department  of 
Defense. 

Whae  I  remain  firmly  opposed  to 
any  aid  whatsoever  to  these  forces 
committed  to  a  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government,  the 
Senate  voted  last  night  to  approve 
such  funds.  But,  I  would  think  that 
any  such  program  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance should  be  administered  by  the 
appropriate  agency— and  this  amend- 
ment assures  that  such  wlU  be  the  case 
with  req>ect  to  aid  to  the  Contras. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  over  10,000  people 
inside  Nicaragua  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  not-ao-covert  war  against 
the  Sandinista  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua for  the  last  5  years.  The  adminis- 
tration originally  asked  for  approval 
of  military  assistance  to  the  Contras 
but  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  have  repeatedly  voiced  their 
opposition  to  such  military  aid  to  the 
Contras.  The  administration  conse- 
quently backed  down  and  now  is  only 
requesting  that  Congress  approve  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  opposi- 
tion forces  in  Nicaragua. 

The  merits  of  such  humanitarian  as- 
sistance have  been  and  wUl  continue 
to  be  debated  at  other  times.  But  if  we 
are  to  provide  true  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  these  forces,  the  proper 
agency  to  provide  such  aid  is  not  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  purpose  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  is  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  United  States  Code.  I  quote: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Agency, 
under  the  direction  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Councfl— 

nrst,  to  advise  the  National  Security 
Council  in  matters  concerning  such  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Government 
departments  and  agencies  as  relate  to 
national  security; 

Second,  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  National  Security  Council  for 
the  coordination  of  such  Intelllgenee 
activities  of  the  Departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  relate 
to  the  national  security; 

Third,  to  correlate  and  evaluate  in- 
telligence relating  to  the  national  se- 
curity, and  provide  for  the  appropriate 
dissemination  of  such  intelligence 
within  the  Govenment.  .  .  ." 

To  distribute  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  paramilitary  forces  involved  in 
a  war  is  not  included  in  the  CIA's 
charter— even  imder  the  broadest  of 
interpretations. 

The  Agency  is  not  prepared  to  run 
such  a  program  to  distribute  $38  mil- 
lion over  2  years  in  aid  to  a  force  of 
about  10,000  people  inside  Nicaragua. 
It  would  create  an  enormous  burden 
for  an  agency  designed  for  totally  dif- 
ferent purposes. 

The  delivery  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine and  other  humanitarian  assist- 
ance will  require  expertise  and  experi- 


ence   better    provided    by    personnel 
trained  in  such  areas. 

Moreover  public  scrutiny  of  this  pro- 
gram—which is  inevitable-^nay  well 
compromise  sensitive  sources  and 
methods. 

This  amendment  does  not  specify 
which  U.S.  agency  should  administer 
this  program— that  choice  is  left  to  the 
administration.  But  this  amendment  is 
simply  meant  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  administration  that 
the  \}&.  intelllgenoe  ocHnmunlty  is  not 
the  apprc^iriate  way  to  distribute  this 
assistance. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  in  the 
time  I  have  been  in  the  Soiate  to  be 
very  much  involved  in  the  areas  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance.  And  I  cannot 
think  of  a  time  in  the  23  years  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  when  the  CIA  has 
been  involved  in  this  kind  of  undertak- 
ing. 

I  think  all  of  us  understand  very 
well  why  the  international  voluntary 
agencies  that  have  a  long  historical 
and,  I  think,  proud  tradltitm  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  assistance 
throughout  the  world  in  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  drcumstanoes  would  refuse  to 
associate  themselves  with  this  kind  of 
distribution- because  it  aids  only  one 
side  of  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua. 

Both  the  UNHCR  and  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  are  prohibited  from 
administering  such  a  one-sided  pro- 
gram. But  the  United  States  has  any 
number  of  agendes  designed  to  admin- 
ister a  program  of  humanitarian  as- 
sistance. 

If  what  the  Senate  is  attempting  to 
do  is  to  provide  aid  and  asslstanoe  to 
those  people  who  are  cauglit  at  least 
in  some  part  of  the  conflict,  then  it 
should  go  to  an  agency  that  has  some 
degree  of  competency,  some  degree  of 
experience,  some  degree  of  commit- 
ment, to  the  distribution  of  true  hu- 
manitarian aid  inside  Nic-ragua. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wheth- 
er he  Imows  of  any  time  in  our  history 
where  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
has  been  involved  in  any  kind  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  and  assistance,  and 
whether  he  does  not  believe  that  if 
that  Agency  is  selected  finally  to  be 
the  distributor  of  this  kind  of  aid  and 
assistance,  does  he  question  whether  it 
wIU  effectively  be  humanitarian,  and 
are  we  not  perhaps  misleading  the 
American  people  that  we  as  an  institu- 
tion are  trying  to  do  something  about 
humanitarian  need  of  the  people  that 
are  cau^t  up  in  the  conflict? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  observations  and  comments. 
They  are  right  on  target.  That  Is  the 
point  I  have  been  making.  If  indeed 
this  is  humanitarian  assistance,  as  I 
believe  those  who  voted  for  this  legis- 
lation want  and.  as  I  said  earlier,  even 
I  would  not  be  opposed  if  It  were  dis- 
tinct humanitarian  asKistanre  to  those 
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individuals,  those  peasants,  and 
others,  who  have  been  one  way  or  an- 
other lured  or  even  If  they  had  a  le- 
gitimate gripe  against  the  Nicaragiian 
Oovemment  find  themselves  in  this 
situation,  I  could  perhaps  see  as  legiti- 
mate giving  food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cine to  those  individuals. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  from  ICassa- 
chusetts  points  out,  that  has  never 
been  the  role  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  I  do  not  know  they 
have  ever  done  that.  I  know  of  no  situ- 
ation since  the  founding  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  where  it  has 
been  used  in  this  manner. 

If  we  are  talking  about  doing  that, 
the  CIA  has  no  history  and  no  train- 
ing in  distributing  food. 

Ifr.  KENNEDY.  Am  I  correct  that 
AID  is  involved  at  the  present  time 
with  the  distribution  of  some  assist- 
ance in  Honduras? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  we  have  people 
who  are  comi)etent,  experienced, 
knowledgeable,  who  have  a  commit- 
ment to  at  least  some  kind  of  assist- 
ance, and  the  Senator  is  pointing  out 
that  they  are  effectively  being  ex- 
cluded unless  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Raising  the  issue  of 
using  AID  people,  who  will  be  in  a 
zone  of  combat  and  may  get  hurt.  Is 
really  raising  a  false  issue  because,  in 
fact,  we  could  give  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras  who  are  in 
Honduras.  If  in  fact  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ported farther  on  to  other  camps,  the 
Contras  themselves,  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  do  it. 

Mr.  £:enNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  me  that  there  are  those 
who  are  not  involved  in  the  distribu- 
tion efforts  in  AID  and  others  who 
have  experience  in  how  to  get  help 
and  assistance  into  areas  where  there 
is  conflict?  That  there  are  mercy  corri- 
dors and  other  types  of  regimes  where 
there  can  be  real  relief  if  we  have 
people  who  understand  and  who  have 
experience  in  such  relief  efforts?  So 
the  argument  to  use  the  CIA  or  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  administer 
this  program  of  humanitarian  assist- 
ance I  find  a  specious  one  and  basical- 
ly a  red  herring.  Those  who  have  exi>e- 
rienoe  about  how  to  provide  help  and 
assistance  in  areas  where  there  is 
either  conflict  or  other  kinds  of  disas- 
ter ought  to  be  the  ones  administering 
any  such  programs  in  Nicaragua. 

I  think  this  section 'of  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  well  structured  and  is 
well  founded,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  second  section  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Harkih,  extending  the  so-called 
Boland  restrictions  through  fiscal  year 
1986.  My  opposition  to  providing  sup- 
port, directly  or  indirectly,  for  military 


or  paramilitary  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua is  well-known.  The  Senate  has 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
issue— and  I  suspect  It  will  spend  a 
great  deal  more  time  on  it.  And  for 
good  reason. 

For  over  4  years  now,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  pursued  a  military 
solution  to  the  crisis  In  Nicaragua. 
And  fbr  4  years  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua has  continuously  and  dramati- 
cally worsened.  I  have  consistently 
urged  an  increase  in  diplomatic  efforts 
to  re9>lve  the  problems  with  the  San- 
dinistli  government  and  warned  that 
the  route  this  administration  is  pursu- 
ing cap  lead  only  to  an  increased  mlli- 
tarizi^on  of  the  region  and  an  Intro- 
ductidn  of  U.S.  troops  into  the  region. 

And  now  we  see  that  this  is  exactly 
what  Is  happening.  Last  week  Secre- 
tary pt  State  Shultz  stated  that  we 
will  s^on  "be  faced  with  the  agonizing 
choice  about  the  use  of  American 
combftt  troops"  in  Nicaragua.  We  now 
are  reading  press  reports  that  a  U.S. 
invasibn  of  Nicaragua  is  openly  dis- 
cussed among  military  and  diplomatic 
circles. 

Andl  over  the  past  4  years  this  ad- 
minlstlration  has  altered  our  military 
presence  in  the  region  from  one  de- 
signed to  protect  the  Panama  Canal  to 
one  wnich  focuses  a  sophisticated  mili- 
tary apparatus  against  Nicaragua.  Ac- 
cordiiK  to  press  reports,  this  appara- 
tus includes  a  vigorous  tempo  of  war 
game%  construction  of  staging  areas 
and  listening  posts,  the  creation  of  an 
elaboi&te  intelligence  network,  and  a 
major  effort  to  fortify  allied  armies. 

We  are  no  longer  talking  or  trading 
with  the  Sandinistas.  We  have  broken 
off  bilateral  negotiations  with  Nicara- 
gua and  continue  to  undermine  the 
Contadora  peace  process.  We  have  tmi- 
lateraily  imposed  economic  sanctions— 
the  only  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
drive  the  Sandinistas  further  into  the 
Soviet  camp.  The  only  avenue  left 
open  is  a  military  one. 

We  are  clearly  heading  right  for  a 
direct  military  confrontation  with 
Nicaragua.  And  if  the  Boland  restric- 
tions currently  in  force  are  no  longer 
in  effect  for  fiscal  year  1986  there  will 
be  no  ituming  back.  Recent  polls  show 
that  ai  majority  of  the  American  public 
opposte  n.S.  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contras.  And  I  think  we  ought  to 
listen  to  the  American  public. 

U.S.  support— whether  direct  or  indi- 
rect, tnilitary  or  quote  "humanitari- 
an—iai  Illegal  and  counterproductive. 
ArUclk  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Unitei  Nations  prohibits  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  independence  of  any  State 
and  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
states  that  "no  state  *  *  *  has  the 
right  to  intervene,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, for  any  reason  whatever,  in  the  in- 
ternal or  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state.*  The  United  States  is  a  party  to 
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these  agreements,  and  a  decent  re- 
spect for  International  law  requires  us 
to  honor  them. 

n.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua  has  helped 
the  Sandinistas  to  consolidate  support 
among  th«  Nicaraguan  people  by  iden- 
tifying th^lr  revolution  with  Nicara- 
guan nationalism  and  has  given  the 
aandintstJtf  a  pretext  to  pursue  repres- 
sive polidek  within  Nicaragua,  thereby 
further  entrenching  their  power 
within  the  country. 

The  United  SUtes  has  real  and  vital 
security  idterests  in  the  region.  The 
influence  6t  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
mimlst  blac  countries,  Cuba,  Libya, 
and  the  FllO  inside  Nicaragua  must  be 
reduced.  Nicaraguan  assistance  to 
guerrilla  groups  outside  the  country's 
borders  most  cease.  Nicaragua's  mili- 
tary forces  must  be  brought  down  to  a 
level  comnatible  with  the  legitimate 
defense  needs  of  the  country.  But  cur- 
rent UJS.  iiDlicy  only  brings  us  farther 
from  these  goals. 

Giving  the  administration  a  free 
hand  to  si^port  the  Contras  will  fur- 
ther radicillEe  the  San«Hn<itfiw  drive 
them  further  into  the  Soviet  camp  and 
provide  them  with  a  pretext  to  contin- 
ue their  D^ssive  military  buildup.  It 
could  well  drive  them  to  construct 
Soviet  mlll^ry  bases  inside  Nicaragua, 
and  Induca  them  to  acquire  advanced 
fighter  pl4nes— a  development  that 
would  clearly  represent  a  dangerous 
threat  to  the  seciirity  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Harkih 
would  prevent  the  administration 
from  contmuing  its  ill-advised  policy 
of  pursuing  a  military  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  crucial  that 
we  change  course  and  attempt  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
problem,  iauilement  the  21  points  of 
the  Conta4ora  treaty  and  encourage 
the  Sandinistas  to  ensure  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  internationally  recog- 
nized principles  of  democracy.  This 
course  is  impossible  while  tho  adminis- 
tration is  allowed  to  pursue  its  myopic 
militaristic  policies. 

I  urge  msr  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  the  second  section  of  Sena- 
tor HABKnf  s  amendment. 

.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
ider  of  my  time. 
UNO  OFFICER.  Who 


Mr 

serve  the 

The 
yields  tlmel 

Mr.  LU 
to  myself 
quire. 

The  com 
gulshed 


Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
much  time  as  I  may  re- 


xn  expressed  by  the  distin- 
.tor  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  Bfassachu- 
setts  aboutjthe  most  efficient  distribu- 
tion of  humanitarian  aid  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  But  I  think  this  particular  ar- 
gument is  somewhat  misplaced. 

We  are  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Con- 
tras in  Niqaragua,  distributing  aid  In 
the  same  sense  that  we  would  be  in  a 
famine  relief  project  in  Africa  or  any 


other  humanitarian  situation  in  which 
AID  or  others  might  be  Involved. 

The  argument,  and  it  was  clearly 
made  through  9  hours  of  debate  yes- 
terday, is  that  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  assist  the  Contras  in  Nicara- 
gua to  continue  in  existence  so  that  it 
might  continue  to  apply  pressure  upon 
the  central  government— the  BCarxist 
Oovemment  of— Nicaragua.  This  is  to 
be  done  in  order  that  negotiations  may 
finally  occur  between  all  those  ele- 
ments who  were  a  part  of  the  revolu- 
tion against  Somoza  and  who  are  enti- 
tled to  participate  in  the  political 
f  utiu-e  of  Nicaragua. 

The  point  is  that  the  Marxists  have 
literally  kicked  out  those  elements 
that  are  in  favor  of  democracy,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
political  parties,  free  elections,  and  so 
forth. 

The  United  States  of  America 
should  be  forthrightly  behind  those 
who  favor  freedom,  not  the  Marxists. 
The  humanitarian  aid  that  we  ap- 
proved yesterday  is  designed  to  help 
the  Contras.  But  this  is  a  situation 
that  is  fraught  with  many  dangers. 
That  is  a  mission  that  the  CIA  is  best 
able  to  perform. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgia.  and  I  have  all  contend- 
ed it  is  conceivable  in  due  course  that 
other  agencies  might  also  in  the 
future  become  involved.  For  the 
moment,  however,  the  CIA  has  the 
unique  ciu)abilities  to  perform  this 
task. 

We  believe  that  we  have  provided 
safeguards  with  regard  to  the  iidminls- 
tration  and  the  major  safeguard,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee pointed  out,  is  the  oversight  ca- 
pacity of  the  House  and  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committees  themselves.  They 
take  this  resix>nsibillty  seriously,  and 
we  are  confident  we  will  take  it  even 
more  seriously  given  the  nature  of  this 
debate. 

We  ought  not  to  undo  the  thrust  of 
what  we  did  yesterday  by  reinstltuting 
the  so-caUed  section  8066  language 
which,  in  general,  seems  Intended 
simply  to  hobble  the  administration  of 
the  aid. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  on  this 
side  who  would  like  to  continue  the 
debate? 

If  not,  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  back  all 
time  available  on  our  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  again, 
we  focus  most  of  our  debate  on  the 
first  part  of  my  amendment.  I  wish  to 
discuss  in  my  remaining  few  seconds 
the  second  part  of  the  amendment. 

I  believe  the  repeal  of  the  Boland 
language  by  Senator  Numr's  amend- 


ment was  due  largely  to  ambiguities  in 
8066. 1  iM7Preciate  that 

My  amendment  seeks  to  remedy  this 
problem  by  avoiding  throwing  out  the 
baby  with  the  bathwater. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of 
my  divided  amendment,  I  believe  that 
the  exceptions  that  I  have  included 
narrowly  define  section  8066  to  answer 
the  legitimate  concerns  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  others  in  the  past  evening's 
debate.  It  would  permit  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  carry  out  its  le- 
gitimate f  imctions  but  not  to  carry  out 
other  broadly  defined  illegitimate 
functions  like  mining  harbors  and  pro- 
viding assassination  manuals. 

In  closing,  I  ask  that  Senators  sup- 
port the  first  part  of  my  amendment, 
which  they  will  have  an  opporttmity 
to  vote  on.  It  is  the  same  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  leader,  the  Re- 
publican leader,  in  the  other  body. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
seeks  to  reinstate  the  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  the  CIA  in  conducting  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua,  but 
defines  it  very  narrowly. 

von  ON  AMXMDimrr  ho.  its,  divisiom  i 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

AU  time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  division  1  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkih].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

The  biU  clei^  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  BCaine  [Mr.  CobkhI.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Oorioh],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfuld],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  fiuther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Wallop]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [£&.  Hattirld]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington   [Mr. 

GORTOH]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ai^ansas  [Mr. 
BtncpiRs],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKsmxcR],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  SarbahrsI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simoh] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Otr. 
MuRKOwsKi].  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  aimoimced— yeas  35, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  113  Leg.] 
TEAS-35 
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Stevem 

Domenld 
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Symms 

Durenberger 
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Thurmond 
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vcrr  voTiNO-8 
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n«tn»M 

Stmoo 

Ceben 

Rockefeller 

Wallop 

Gorton 

Sutanei 

So  division  1  of  the  amendment  (No. 
278)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  divi- 
tion  1  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  division  2. 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators 
will  please  take  their  seats.  The  minor- 
ity leader  has  been  recognized.  Will 
Sauttors  please  leave  the  well? 

The  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  sought  recognition 
at  this  point  while  Senators  are  here 
and  while  there  is  still  time  for  them 
to  take  a  look  at  their  schedules  today, 
possibly  changing  them  if  they  have 
to. 

Is  the  majority  leader  in  a  position 
at  this  time  to  indicate  about  what 
time  he  feels  the  last  rollcall  wHl 
occur? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  wiU  jrield. 
we  will  have  a  vote  immediately  and 
then  we  will  have  another  Contra 
amendment  with  a  vote  on  that  by 
11:15.  I  would  hope  that  would  be  the 
last  Contra  amendment.  If  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  my  imderstandins  from  the 
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chairman  that  there  might  be  three 
addUtional  amendments  that  require 
rollcalls. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  take  those 
up  very  qulcUy.  Then  there  are  still 
304ome  amendments  that  do  not  re- 
quire rollcalls.  If  we  can  work  It  out.  I 
would  like  us  to  vote  on  those  that  will 
be  contested,  which  we  should  com- 
plete by  2  o'clock.  Then  we  could 
agree  to  have  final  passage  on  Monday 
afternoon,  say,  about  3  o'clock,  and 
not  hold  everybody  here  while  we  took 
up  the  30-some  amendments  which  are 
nonoontroverBiaL 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  the  last  vote 
might  come  as  early  as  2  o'clock  or 
2:30. 

Mr.  BTRD.  If  the  majority  leader 
will  indulge  me.  would  it  be  possible 
for  us  to  stack  the  last  two  or  three 
votes  so  that  Senators  can  be  here? 
These  rollcall  votes  are  going  5,  10. 
and  15  minutes  over  the  IS  minutes  we 
agreed  to  by  resolution  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session.  If  we  could  stack 
them  so  Senators  are  here,  maybe  we 
could  have  10-mlnute  votes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  a  good  sugges- 
tion. Let  me  explore  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


VOR  OH  AMBmilBIT  HO.  ITS— DIVISIOR  3 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  division  2.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  derk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohdi].  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Goaxoir].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattiklo].  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatpikld]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 

GtoRTOH]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [BCr. 
BuMPiBs],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RooEDBLLSB],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahss],  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Smoir] 
are  necessarily  absent.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  30, 
nays  62,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 
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Hatfleld 
Rockefeller 


SImoD 
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So  ilvislon  2  of  the  amendment  No. 
278  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  re^nslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
amenitaient  was  rejected. 

Mr.,  BOSCHWrrZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Thq  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RE<;tUEST  FOR  COMMITTEE  TO 
I  MEET 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanjtnous  consent  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  June  7,  1985,  In  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  S.  51,  the 
Superf  und  Improvement  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  MFTZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


FORKON  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZA'nON  ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1981  AND  1987 

Th4  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  1003). 

Tha  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
;huaetts  [Mr.  Ksrbt]  is  recog- 


i  UanDlfKIlT  wo.  179 

IPurpoae:  To  revlae  aectlon  131) 

Bdr.jORAMM  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tha  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent io  proceed  on  a  noncontroversial 
matta-. 

Thd  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  {objection? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  an  lendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  m]  self  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDXif]  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 


The  P^IESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeiction?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordeled.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated.      j 

The  assMant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  foUows:| 

The  Seni^  from  Texas  [Mr.  Okamm] 
proposes  anismendment  numbered  379. 

Mr.  ORi  lMM.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendmei  t  be  dl^ensed  with. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out object^n.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmoit  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  15.  strike  out  lines  S  through  18 
and  insert  iii  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 
MOsiToaina  op  ars  kkpost  oh  THSSAfarr  op 

TBATSL  ST  OlflRD  8TATXB  OlIUSHS  IH  MBZIOO 

)  The  Congress— 
US  the  kidnapping  and  the 
brutal  munier  of  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration Enrique  Csmaiena  ^■'«~''  snd  the 
Initially  sloi  response  by  some  Mexican  au- 
thortUea  tol  spprehend  those  involved  In 
this  retireha)sfl>le  crime;  and 

(2)  deploiVB  the  disappearance  of  Ameri- 
cans in  Modoo. 

(b)  The  CpngreM  finds  encouragement  In 
recent  and  Significant  changes  made  by  the 
Mexican  Ooveroment  to  redress  grievances 
oonceming  the  safety  of  United  States  dtl- 
sens  within  Mexico.  Such  changes  Include 
(1)  the  capture  and  Indictment  of  those  Im- 
plicated In  the  murder  of  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  sgent  Camarena.  (3)  the  on- 
going snd  active  Investigations  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  Americans  In  Mexioo.  (S)  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  coordinating  office 
under  the  apices  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  Mexico  With  authority  to  deal  with  as- 
saults and  other  crimes  against  all  foreign- 
ers. (4)  the  sweeping  reorganisation  of  the 
police  force  to  reduce  corrui>tlon.  (5)  the 
strengthening  of  protective  aervloes.  such  as 
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road  assistance  units,  (6) 
of  new  leadership  In  the 
Office,  and  (7)  the  In- 
ion  between  Mextcsn  au- 
Drug.  Enforcement  Adminls- 
In  Mexico. 

than  90  days  after  the  date  of 

if  this  Act  and  each  90  days 

[the  Secretary  of  State  shaU 

Itten  report  to  the  Congress  on 

made  in  the  Camarena  case. 

Ions  of  the  disappearance  of 

citizens,    and   the   general 

Ited  States  tourists. 

I  jrield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
'exas  is  to  be  complimented 
indment. 

le  markup  of  the  State  De- 
uthorization  bill  in  the  For- 
ons  Committee,  I  offered  a 
amendments  concerning 
intematioi^d  drug  trafficking.  All  of 
these  amendments  were  originally 
part  of  S.  766,  a  bUl  I  introduced  with 
Senators  Chiles  and  Nimif,  entitled 
the  "Intematlonal  Narcotics  Control 
Act  of  1985."  One  of  the  provisions 
unanimoualy  accepted  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  was  for  the  State 
Department  to  issue  a  travel  advisory 
for  American  tourists  traveling  in 
Mexico. 


In  considering  this  action  I  felt  the 
United  States  needed  to  clearly  ex- 
press to  Mexioo  our  concern  over  the 
murder  of  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration Agent  Enrique  Camarena  and 
the  abduction  and  murder  of  six 
Americans  last  year.  Additionally.  I 
believed  that  the  corruption  and  vio- 
lence perpetrated  by  drug  trafflckers 
in  Mexico  and  an  apparent  lack  of 
commitment  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  respcmd.  could  be  a  direct 
threat  to  the  lives  of  Americans  who 
might  travel  to  Mexioo. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  a  travel  advisory  is 
too  severe  a  pmalty  for  a  close  friend 
like  Mexico.  The  State  Department  ve- 
hemently opposed  this  amendment  on 
the  grounds  that  It  set  a  bad  precedent 
by  using  a  travel  advisory  as  a  signal 
of  political  displeasure  instead  of  its 
traditiiHial  purpose  of  warning  Ameri- 
can tourists.  I  disagreed  on  the 
grounds  that  unless  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment showed  a  commitment  to 
clean  up  the  corrupt  practices  of  some 
of  its  law  enforcement  agencies,  then 
Americans  traveling  in  Mexioo  could 
truly  be  in  danger. 

The  record  of  Mexico's  req>onse  to 
drug  traffidcers  pushing  heroin,  co- 
caine, and  marijuana  across  our 
common  borders  has  fallen  off  greatly 
since  their  gallant  efforts  to  eradicate 
opium  ba<±  in  the  1970's.  Last  year 
production  of  both  opium  and  mari- 
juana were  up  in  Mexioo  an4  there 
had  not  been  a  major  drug  trafficker 
arrested  in  Mexioo  in  8  yean.  The 
House  Ccmunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
staff  study  mission  in  the  fall  of  1984 
sUted: 

<••  •  •  It  is  dear  that  corruption  Is  the 
single  biggest  obstacle  to  effective  antl-nar- 
cotlcs  efforts  In  Mexico  *  •  • 

Quite  frankly  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  message  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed by  Congress,  the  President 
and  the  American  people  that  we  wUl 
not  tolerate  foreign  countries,  any  f or- 
eUpa  country.  Ignoring  our  requests  for 
help  in  stopping  the  flow  of  drugs  to 
this  country.  The  tragic  murder  of  our 
DEA  agent  f oUowed  by  a  coverup  and 
the  escape  of  those  suspected  required 
a  prompt  and  effective  response  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  did  express 
itself  and  the  Mexican  Government  to 
their  credit  is  responding.  Mexioo  is 
reqionding  not  solely  because  of  this 
travel  advisory  or  the  delay  at  the 
border  crossings  carried  out  by  the 
Customs  Agency  several  months  ago. 
but  because  they  realize  they  have  a 
severe  problem  that  could  erode  the 
credibility  of  their  entire  Government 
if  it  is  not  checked. 

I  have  watched  the  response  in 
Mexico  closely  over  the  last  2  months 
since  we  added  the  travel  advisory  to 
this  bill  and  I  applaud  their  efforts. 
Let  me  list  for  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  actions  that  have  occurred. 


President  De  La  Madrid  and  Attor- 
ney General  Garcia  Ramirez  have 
pledged  that  Mexico  wiU  pursue  vigor- 
ously the  war  on  trafflckers  and  in- 
crease cooperation  with  U.8.  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Major  drug  trafflcker  Rafael  Caro 
Quintero.  suspected  of  complicity  in 
the  kidnaping  and  death  of  DEA 
Agent  Camarena,  was  arrested  in 
Costa  Rica.  Mexican  officials  quickly 
had  him  returned  for  prosecution. 

On  Apra  9,  a  second  major  traf flcker 
sought  in  connection  with  the  Camar- 
raa  case  was  arrested  in  Mexico.  A 
third  major  trafflcker  who  fled  Mexioo 
has  been  arrested  in  Colimbia.  A 
fourth  major  trafficker  implicated  in 
the  murder  of  Camarena  is  being  ac- 
tively sought. 

Police  officials  named  by  the  arrest- 
ed traf  fleers  as  accepting  bribes,  in- 
cluding the  officer  originally  tasked 
with  investigating  the  Camarena  kid- 
naping, have  been  arrested. 

A  number  of  State  and  Federal 
police  officials,  suspected  of  having 
ties  to  drug  traffickers,  have  been  re- 
moved from  office  or  reassigned. 

A  key  police  servioe.  the  Federal  di- 
rectorate of  security,  is  being  reorgar 
nized  with  an  estimated  400  agoits  out 
of  2.200  being  fired  or  resigning. 

The  Mexican  Interpol  Office  has 
new  leadership.  This  office  is  Mexico's 
link  to  the  international  law  enforce- 
ment community. 

Cooperation  between  Mexican  au- 
thorities and  DEA  agents  in  Mexico 
has  increased  significantly.  DEA  has 
been  kept  informed  of  developmmts 
and  leads  in  the  case  of  murdered 
DEIA  Agent  Enrique  Camarena. 

The  Govemmoat  of  Mexico  is  now 
actively  investigating  the  disappear- 
ance of  six  Americans  in  Guadalajara. 

The  Mexican  Attorney  General  has 
established  a  new  coordinating  office 
to  handle  cases  involving  assaults  and 
other  crimes  against  foreigners.  Em- 
bassy offldals  have  met  with  the 
Mexican  official  dedicated  to  this 
office  to  discuss  ways  in  which  crimes 
can  be  reported  and  investigations 
pursued  with  the  least  inoonvenlenoe 
to  visitors. 

Protective  services,  such  as  the 
Green  Angels  road  ssslstanre  units, 
have  been  augmented.  Police  strength 
in  certain  problem  areas  such  as 
Puerto  Vallarta  has  been  increased, 
with  new  patrol  units  and  substations 
added. 

These  actions  have  earned  the  praise 
of  Attorney  General  Meese.  ^I  Di- 
rector William  Webster  and  prompted 
one  senior  DEA  official  to  call  these 
recent  drug  arrests  the  moat  spectacu- 
lar in  Mexican  hlatory. 

These  actions  clearly  are  a  signal  of 
commitment  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment to  woik  with  us  in  stemming  the 
flow  of  drugs  in  both  thdr  country 
and  ours.  However,  this  is  only  the  be- 
ginning and  much  stOl  needs  to  be 


dcme.  Most  Importantly  wUl  be  the 
successful  prosecutions  of  major  drug 
traffickers,  corrupt  law  enforcement 
officials  and  those  reqxmslble  for  the 
murder  of  Agent  Camarena.  Also,  the 
MexJcans  must  help  to  imiHwe  the 
eradication  and  verification  program 
necessary  |o  understand  and  respond 
to  the  recent  increases  in  opium  and 
marijuana  productlcm  in  their  coun- 
try. Cooperation  and  exchange  of  in- 
f ormatlim  between  Mexican  and 
United  States  law  enforcement  perscm- 
nel  can  be  improved  and  the  house 
cleaning  of  corrupt  law  enf (woement 
officials  called  for  by  Mexican  Attor- 
ney General  Garda  Ramirez  must  be 
completed. 

In  any  event.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  actions  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment is  truly  the  type  of  regwnse  we 
had  hoped  for  and  in  some  cases  goes 
beyond  what  I  expected  could  be  dme 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  travel  advlsOTy  provision  has 
helped  prompt  many  positive  changes. 
As  I  Indicated  to  the  chairman  when 
offering  this  amendment  <»1ginally,  I 
would  work  closely  with  the  State  De- 
partment on  this,  and  as  the  chairman 
indicated  "we  ml^t  want  to  lift  this 
burden  earlier  if  in  the  best  Interest  of 
both  countries." 

I  believe  we  have  reached  that  point 
and  I  WiU  support  striking  the  travel 
advisory  language  from  the  bilL  How- 
ever. L  like  many  of  my  colleagues, 
will  ccmtlnue  to  carefully  monitor  the 
Mexican  and  United  States  Antinareo- 
tlc  Program  which  is  such  a  strategie 
elonent  of  our  International  Narcotics 
Program.  It  is  a  cruelal  link  that  re- 
quires a  Joint  commitment  and  resolve 
If  we  are  to  be  successful  The  recent 
progress  made  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, out  there  are  many  more  steps 
that  must  be  taken. 

I  therefore,  will  withdraw  my 
amoMlment  and  offer  with  Senator 
Gbamm  an  amendment  to  call  off  the 
travel  advisory  but  require  updated  re- 
ports from  the  State  Department  on 
the  progress  in  Mexico. 

Let  us  continue  this  progress  so.  like 
in  the  1970's,  we  can  once  again  point 
to  Mexico  as  a  model  nation  for  its 
OHnmltment  to  the  battle  against  drug 
abuse. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  builds  on  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  It 
notes  our  concern  about  problems  in 
Mexico.  It  outlines  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  dealing  with  those  con- 
cerns. It  sets  up  a  procedure  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  report  to  the 
Ccmgress  on  the  progress  with  regard 
to  the  investigation  of  the  murder  of 
our  drug  agent,  the  investigation  con^ 
cemlng  missing  Americans  In  Mexico, 
and  also  on  the  general  state  of  affairs 
concerning  the  safety  of  American 
tourists. 
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I  yield  tack  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  it 
had  been  my  Intention  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  Oramm  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  for  a  travel 
advisory  to  U.S.  dtisais  oonoemlng 
travel  to  the  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
This  amendment  would  be  Identical  to 
the  language  regarding  a  travel  adviso- 
ry in  the  House-passed  State  Depart- 
ment authorisation  bUL  Recent  events 
in  that  area  of  Mexico  give  ample 
reason  for  concern  about  the  safety  of 
U.S.  tourists. 

In  early  1985  DEA  agent  Enrique 
Camarena  Salaiar  was  kidnaped  and 
brutally  murdered,  allegedly  by  Mexi- 
can drug  traffickers.  Between  March 
and  September  1984  six  American  dtl- 
lens  were  slain  in  Mexican  highway 
robberies,  and  approximately  six  dis- 
appearances of  UdS.  dtisens  remain 
unsolved. 

Two  of  these  disvpearances  involve 
John  Walker  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota and  Alberto  Radelat  from  the 
State  of  Texas.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  and  father  of  two  young 
children.  Both  men  were  reported 
missing  ftam  OuadulaJara.  Mexico  on 
February  13.  1985.  about  the  same 
time  DEA  agent  Salasar  disappeared. 
The  persistent  and  courageous  efforts 
of  Eve  Walker,  wife  of  John  Walker, 
and  Dr.  Radelat.  father  of  Alberto  Ra- 
delat. have  contributed  to  the  possible 
resolution  of  that  case.  Recent  press 
reports  indicate  that  the  same  man  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  agent  Salazar 
may  be  responsible  for  the  abduction 
of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Radelat.  Both 
men  are  feared  dead.  The  man  accused 
of  both  crimes  is  a  well-known  drug 
dealer. 

I  know  the  entire  Congress  deplores 
the  despicable  murder  of  agent  Sala- 
sar,  the  disappearance  of  n.S.  citizens, 
and  other  violence  against  UJB.  visitors 
to  Mexico.  The  Mexican  Oovemment 
must  act  forcefully  both  to  protect 
\JJ&.  visitors  to  Mexico  and  to  tattle 
the  illldt  drug  trade.  When  American 
dtizens  visit  Mexico,  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  protection  by  the  local  au- 
thorities and  vigorous  help  in  resolv- 
ing problems  when  they  do  arise.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  I  intended  to 
submit  an  amendment  calling  for  a 
travel  advisory  for  the  Mexican  State 
of  JaUsco.  where  many  of  the  prob- 
lems have  occurred. 

Senator  Oramm's  amendment  would 
delete  section  121  requiring  the  imme- 
diate Issuance  of  a  travel  advisory  for 
any  part  of  Mexico.  It  is  his  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  State  Department, 
that  the  Mexican  Oovemment  has  al- 
ready made  significant  progress  to 
meet  our  concerns  and  will  continue 
efforts  to  protect  n.S.  tourists. 

The  recent  indictment  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Radelat 
may  support  that  progress  is  being 
made. 


Aft^  consulting  with  the  chairman 
of  thd  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitted I  have  dedded  not  to  offer  any 
amen^ent  on  the  travel  advisory  in 
order  to  allow  Chairman  Luoab  com- 
plete flexibility  in  the  upcoming  con- 
ference committee.  I  withhold  my 
amenqment  with  the  imderstandlng 
that  tiie  chairman  wUl  dosely  monitor 
and  ermine  the  situation  in  Mexico 
prior  to  the  consideration  of  this  issue 
by  the  conference.  If  at  that  time  he 
condiides  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
does  tot  appear  to  be  honoring  its 
pledge!  to  improve  the  situation  then  I 
trust  he  would  recede  to  the  House 
language  which  is  identical  to  my 
ameni^ent. 

Mr.  liUOAR.  Mr.  President  I  appre- 
ciate flkid  understand  the  deep  ccmcem 
of  th4  Senator  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  nv  assurance  that  I  wiU  closely 
monitor  this  situation  and  if  appropri- 
ate progress  has  not  been  made  by  the 
time  ^lis  is  considered  by  the  confer- 
ence Committee.  I  will  consult  with 
him  aiwut  the  appropriate  actions  to 
betake. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  I  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  279)  was 
agreedjto. 

I  AltZHSMXIlT  RO.  SSO 

The  '  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.  

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

ISx.  |>resident.  I  send  the  following 
amendknent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  f  olows: 

The  benmtor  from  Mi—irhuaetto  (Mr. 
KbutIJ  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
380: 

appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
None  of  the  monies  author- 
appropriated  in  this  or  any  other 
used  to  fund  directly,  or  Indirect- 
agalnat  the  sovemment  of 
Nicaraaia  which  would  place  the  United 
States  ai  violation  of  our  obUgatlona  under 
the  Chirter  of  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can States,  to  which  the  United  Stotes  U  a 
signatory,  or  under  International  law  as  de- 
fined bf  treaty  commitments  agreed  to,  and 
ratified!  by.  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States. 

VLt.  iKERRY.  Blr.  President,  how 
much  ^me  do  I  have?  

The  iPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  20  ^nlnutes  to  a  side  remaining. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
ask  f  OS  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The ,  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  k  suffident  second?  There  is  a 
suf f id^nt  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniitious  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 


MoTKiHAir]  be  recorded  as  a  coq>onsor 
of  this  me4sure.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
7  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out object^tm.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  f  mm  New  York. 

Mr.  MOITNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  frtnn 

lUrtttS. 

— »!  •>  (ii^y,  gtand  In  stark  oaa- 


early  days  of  the  Sandl- 
in  Nicaragua,  when  the 
flrst  had  to  deal  with 
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By  1980,1  it  had  become  dear  that 
the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  was 
besieged  by  a  consortium  of  insurgent 
movementak  whose  headquarters  and 
logistical  mwport  base  were  located  in 
Managua.  There  was  indlq>utably  un- 
derway a  lailltary  assault  on  the  Oov- 
emment of  El  Salvador  by  forces  in 
league  witl)  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  United  Stetes  therefore 
had  both  a  right  and  a  duty  under 
international  law— both  customary 
and  as  expressed  in  treaties— to  sup- 
port the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  in 
resisting  th^t  aggression. 

Which  wf  did.  The  President  came 
to  Congresi.  asked  for  funds  to  ta  au- 
thorized to  ta  used  in  a  program  to 
discourage  I  military  support  going 
from  Nicangua  to  overthrow  the  Oov- 
emment of!  El  Salvador,  and  Congress 
authorized  \%. 

I  was  in  this  period  the  vice  chair- 
man of  th^  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intellig^ce.  where  thoM  matters 
were  then  ^iscussed.  Along  with  bipar- 
tisan majorities  in  tath  Houses  of 
Congress,  ij  supported  the  provision  of 
this  aid  to  Bsurgents  in  Nicaragua,  for 
the  purpose  of  reqmndhig  to  Nicara- 
guan  aggretBion  ag^nst  its  neighbor. 

I  urged  that  we  do  this  avowedly  and 
unashamedly.  On  November  18.  1983. 
in  the  necenary  absence  of  Chairman 
OoldwatirI  it  fell  to  me  as  vice  chair- 
man of  thej  Intelligence  Committee  to 
bring  to  tne  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
report  of  tne  conference  committee  on 
the  Intelllffince  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  was  the  last  time 
that  Congress  would  authorize  a  bipar- 
tisan aid  measure  for  the  Contras.  In 
order  thatjthe  record  ta  complete  on 
this  point.  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  por- 
tion of  my  Remarks  of  that  day. 

.  .  .  (T)he  distance  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  ^tu  not  as  large  as  many  might 
have  though!  Both  Cmnmlttees  understood 
the  Oovemnfnt  of  Nicaragua  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  inteifiational  law.  This  was  recog- 
nized In  an  express  finding  In  the  Intelli- 
gence Autherizatlon  bill  passed  by  the 
House.  The  qndlng  states: 

By  provldlte  military  support  (Including 
arms,  tralnlna  and  logistical  command  and 


control,  and 


commimlcatlons  facilities)  to 


groups  seekttg  the  overthrow  of  the  Oov- 
emment of  ]  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  got  vnunents.  the  Oovemment  of 
National  I{e<  onstnictlon  of  Nicaragua  has 
violated  Artli  le  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  O- 
ganizatlon  of  American  SUtes  which  de- 


clares that  DO  state  has  the  rl^t  to  Inter- 
vene directly  or  Indirectly,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  another  state. 

The  United  States,  In  upholding  these 
covenants,  has  a  duty  to  respond  to  thcw 
violations  of  law.  Our  response,  however, 
must  be  both  proportional  and  prudent .  .  . 
Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  pressed  the  ad- 
mintetntion  to  redefine  Its  covert  program 
to  assure  that  It  was  In  aooord  with  our  obli- 
gations under  International  law.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  goal  with  this  program  Is  as  It  should 
be— to  bring  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
into  conformity  with  accepted  norms  of 
intemational  behavior. 

The  conference  report  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

Neither  American  nor  Salvadoran 
forces  were  able  to  capture  weapons 
known  to  have  been  moving  from 
Nicaragua  to  the  tnsiugents  in  13  Sal- 
vador. There  were  two  possible  expla- 
nations for  this.  Either  the  program 
was  not  taing  executed  properly— due 
to  the  ineptitude  of  the  individuals  in- 
volved, or  some  similar  infirmity— or 
the  program  was  working,  and  the 
flow  of  arms  and  other  material  had 
stopped. 

It  turns  out.  according  to  recent  evi- 
dence—or what  may  ta  evidence— that 
the  latter  may  in  fact  have  been  the 
case. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  May  21. 
1985.  published  a  report  from  San  Sal- 
vador about  recently  cvtured  docu- 
ments of  the  Central  American  Revo- 
lutionary Woriters  Party,  a  Marxist 
group  that  is  one  of  five  factions  in 
the  retal  military  Farabundo  Marti 
Revolutionary  Front.  These  papers, 
said  the  Times  account. 
Indicate  that  .  .  .  the  Sandinistas  at«>eared 
ready  to  cut  off  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  rebels 
at  the  end  of  1983  and  may  have  done  so.  at 
least  temporarily. 

Another  set  of  documents  chronicle  the 
toise  relations  l>etwe«i  the  rebel  high  com- 
mand and  mcaragua's  Sandinista  leaden 
after  the  United  States  Invaded  Orenada  In 
October  1B8S.  They  show  a  much  higher 
level  of  dependence  on  mearagua  than  tta 
rebels  have  publicly  admitted.  But  the  docu- 
ments also  indicate  that  the  Sandinistas 
may  well  have  cut  off  aid  to  the  rebels  in 
1983. 

Despite  this  success,  however,  or  per- 
haps because  it  was  insuffldently  dear 
to  those  involved  whether  our  policy 
was  enjojing  any  demonstrable  suc- 
cess, the  administration's  support  for 
the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  was  contin- 
ued, and  indeed  expanded. 

It  became  less  dear  what  the  real 
policy  was.  By  early  1984  it  had 
become  dear  at  least  that  our  object 
was  no  longer  simply  the  interdiction 
of  war  material  to  the  Salvadoran 
retals. 

Either  the  policy  had  changed,  al- 
though this  has  never  been  explained 
tix  a  straightforward  manner  by  per- 
sons in  authority  in  the  administra- 
tion, or  the  policy  had  always  been 
something  other  than  what  it  was 
stated  to  ta. 


This  dilemma  persists.  It  remains 
undear  what  the  goals  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  respect  are. 

Wholly  apart  fran  the  matter  of 
whether  certain  activities  of  the  CIA 
or  its  affiliates  in  Central  America 
were  consonant  with  American  prind- 
ples  and  law— and  intemational  law- 
it  has  been  undear  for  an  extended 
period  now  what  the  President's  policy 
proposal  for  Nicaragua  is. 

On  February  21  of  this  year,  at  a 
White  House  press  ccmferenoe.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  replied  to  a  qiiestion 
ataut  the  goal  of  his  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  that  it  is.  or  was  on  that 
day  at  any  rate,  to: 

remove  (the  Nieanguan  government)  in  the 
sense  of  its  present  structure,  in  wliich  It  is 
a  Communist  totalitarian  state . . . 

The  President  proposed,  in  effect, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua.  He  prt^Msed  the  provision 
of  $14  million  in  military  assistance  to 
the  Contras  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
case  for  this  policy  was  not  made  suf f  1- 
dently  dear.  What  were  our  grounds? 
Would  $14  million  suffice?  Suffice  to 
do  what?  What  was  the  strategy  for 
actually  removing  the  «itTMitiii«»j« 
from  Managua?  How  many  years  was 
that  likely  to  take?  What  would  ta 
some  interim  accomplishments  that 
would  indicate  whether  progress  was 
taing  made?  None  of  these  questions 
were  answered,  nor  have  then  been 
since. 

When  it  became  dear  that  Congress 
would  reject  that  amblguousUr  con- 
stmcted  policy  proposal,  by  refusing 
to  authorize  the  funds,  the  request 
was  modified  to  exdude  military  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  and  to  provide 
instead  $14  million  worth  of  hiunani- 
tarian  assistance. 

Can  it  really  ta  the  policy  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  seek 
to  induce  change  in  the  polldes  or  per- 
sonnd  of  the  Oovemment  of  Nicara- 
gua by  providing  $14  million  hi  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Contras? 

Is  that  a  coherent  policy? 

The  proliferation  of  lengthy,  de- 
tailed policy  prescription  by  senators 
of  a  wide  variety  of  experience  and  po- 
litical dioMsitlon  suggests  it  is  not. 

Much  as  I  would  like  to  support  ele- 
ments in  several  of  the  amendments 
taf ore  the  Senate  today,  as  I  noted  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  believe  it 
the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  formulate 
the  policy  in  a  more  cohermt  and  inte- 
grated manner  than  is  possible  when 
the  Senate— and  then  the  House— con- 
sider, and  adopt  or  reject,  seriatim, 
bits  and  pieces  of  a  policy. 

I  will  vote  ai^hist  all  of  these 
amendments,  and  look  forward  with 
hope  to  a  more  complete  statement  of 
policy  and  purpose  from  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  particular.  I  would  hope  the  ad- 
ministration might  let  us  know  Just 
what  is  its  position  on  the  central  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Kissinger  Com- 


mission—that  is  to  say.  on  the  propos- 
al to  establish  a  Central  American  De- 
velopment Organization,  with  the  help 
of  Latin  American  and.  it  was  hoped. 
European  alUes.  This  organisation 
would  help  all  the  countries  of  the 
region.  Nicaragua  induded.  but  on 
condition  that  each  government  main- 
tain acceptable  standards  of  human 
rights  and  representative  government. 
That  surely  was  a  large  and  thought- 
ful proposal,  and  whdly  consistent 
with  Amolcan  traditions  and  experi- 
ence. Either  Nicaragua  jointed  or  it 
declared  itself  to  the  world  unwilling 
to  meet  the  conditlcms  of  membership. 

Had  we  pursued  this  course,  would 
we  ta  quarening  aauxig  ourselves  and 
isolated  fmn  our  friends  in  the  world 
today?  It  is  not  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  wHl  summarize  what 
may  ta  the  most  important  decision 
we  make  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
The  specifics  of  policy  can  always  ta 
changed  and  certainly  will  always  ta 
argued.  The  basis  of  policy  is  a  very 
narrow  range  of  options,  and  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  today  to  reaffirm 
what  has  beoi  the  basis  of  our  p<dley 
in  Central  America  untQ  ^^proximate- 
ly  a  year  and-a-half  ago.  and  the 
change  which  has  occasioned  the  last 
2  days  of  debate  we  have  seen,  today 
and  yesterday,  the  debates  last  year, 
and  those  surely  coming  next  falL 

Mr.  President,  it  happens  I  was  vice 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  during  the  events  I  wish 
to  descrita,  and  I  would  almost  plead 
for  the  attention  f*p»t*»xiy  of  my  dis- 
tinguished friends,  the  managers  of 
this  legislation,  as  to  what  happened. 

It  win  ta  recalled  that  funds  to  stu>- 
port  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua  were 
proposed  on  this  fioor  3  years  running 
and  were  i4>proved  iiwnimmMiy  in  de- 
bates  that  scarcely  took  20  minutes  on 
any  occasion. 

Why?  I  offer  the  thought  that  it  was 
liecause  the  proposals  were  set  forth 
as  based  upon  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  inter- 
national law.  under  treaty  and  conven- 
tional law. 

The  sequence  is  well  known.  In  1980. 
the  Sandinista  Oovemment  came  to 
power  and  very  quickly  organized  the 
various  insurgendes  in  neightaring  El 
Salvador,  provided  them  a  heMlquar- 
ters  in  Managua,  and  began  supplying 
arms  to  them  in  El  Salvador  Itself. 
This  a  dear  violation  of  the  OAS 
Charter,  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  of  the  Rio  Treaty.  The  new 
administration  came  to  Congress  and 
asked  if  we  would  support  efforts  to 
prevent  and  discourage  Nicaragua 
frcnn  behaving  in  violation  of  law.  The 
administration  was  entirely  within  its 
rights  in  asking,  and  Congress  would 
ta  within  its  rights  in  so  doing.  This 
was  known  as  a  covert  program, 
though  it  was  never  covert  in  any  seri- 
ous way. 
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We  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  said  exactly  what  It  was  and  why 
we  were  doing  It  On  November  8. 
IMS.  the  last  time  this  came  forward 
as  a  nonoontroversial.  bipartisan, 
unanimous  meastve.  it  fell  to  me— in 
the  necessary  absence  of  my  beloved 
friend.  Chairman  Ooldwatsb— to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
amference  report  on  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

That  was  the  last  time  Congress  au- 
thorised a  bipartisan  aid  measure. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
my  remarics  that  day.  I  said: 

.  .  .  mhe  diitance  between  the  House 
■nd  tbe  Swiite  wm  not  ■■  Urge  as  numy 
misfat  have  thou^t.  Both  committees  un- 
deratood  the  Qovenunent  of  Nieanwiia  to 
be  In  violation  of  International  law.  This 
wai  reoocniaed  In  an  expreaa  finding  In  the 
Intelligenoe  authoriaUlrai  bUl  pawed  by  the 
House.  The  finding  itatea— 

And  this  is  statute.  Bfr.  President. 

I  wait  on  to  say: 

By  providing  military  supbort  (Including 
KcnM,  training  and  logtettral  command  and 
oontral.  and  mmmimlfatlona  fadlitlea)  to 
groupa  aeeking  the  overthrow  of  the  Oor- 
emment  of  Kl  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  govemmenta.  the  Ooverament  of 
National  Reoonatnictlon  of  Nicaragua  haa 
violated  article  18  of  the  Charter  of  the  Or- 
ganintion  of  American  States  which  de- 
clares that  no  state  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene directly  or  Indlreetlyi,  for  any  reason 
whatsoever,  in  the  Internal  or  external  af- 
fairs of  another  state. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  the  basis 
upon  which  a  bipartisan  agreement 
was  reached  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body. 

Not  many  months  later,  the  execu- 
tive branch  decided  to  mine  harbors  in 
Nicaragua,  in  what  we  view— many 
view— as  a  violation  of  international 
law.  It  was  not  a  situation  in  which 
the  committees  were  consulted  or  in- 
formed. 

The  consensus  began  to  break  up  be- 
cause the  question  again  arose:  Were 
our  actions  based  on  law,  as  they  pre- 
viously had  been?  This  probaldy  is  a 
matter  thought  of  with  derision  in 
parts  of  the  executive  branch,  but 
those  who  are  so  contonptuous  of 
such  concerns  might  ask  what  hap- 
pened to  their  policy.  It  has  failed;  it 
has  floundered:  it  is  defunct 

Last  mday.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  we  failed  to  appear  at  an  inter- 
national tribunal  in  response  to 
charges  made  against  us  in  accordance 
with  the  charter  of  that  tribunal— to 
wit  we  failed  to  appear  at  the  World 
Court  in  The  Hague.  The  failure  to 
MVPeatr  at  The  Hague  is  part  of  the 
whole  f  aOure  of  the  administration  to 
understand  that  support  for  its  policy 
was  solid  when  its  policy  was  based  on 
law.  When  it  departed,  the  support 
dissolved. 

Mr.  President  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  allowing  me  to 
Join  him  in  this  matter,  and  I  con- 
gratulate   him    for    proposing    the 


amendment.  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  a 
large  statement  Is  going  to  be  made 
here.    

Mr.  KERRY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  f?ew  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President  I  sup- 
port Senator  Koar's  amendment  and 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Member  of 
the  DIS.  Senate  would  not  also  vote  to 
support  a  measure  that  simply  reiter- 
ates 4™«rtcan  adherence  to  interna- 
tionaU  law.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
Member  of  the  n.S.  Senate  would  not 
support  the  Idea  that,  in  expending 
the  fi|nds  authorised  in  this  legislation 
for  tl$e  operation  of  the  Department 
of  St«te,  the  XJA  Oovemment  should 
not  violate  well-established,  long-rec- 
ognizfd  standards  of  international 
conduct. 

It  is  a  sad  moment  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  our  continued  ad- 
heren|«  to  international  law  is  called 
into  <Mestion.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized ithat  its  own  interests  are  best 
serve4  when  the  nations  of  the  world 
abide  |>y  basic  rules  of  behavior,  and  to 
that  ^oA,  the  United  States  has  been  a 
leaded  in  the  effort  to  develop  such 
standards  and  to  persuade  the  intema- 
tionaU  community  to  abide  by  those 
standards.  But  when  it  comes  to  U.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua,  serious  ques- 
tions have  been  raised  about  whether 
U.S.  actions  have  violated  internation- 
al law. 

But  the  issue  of  whether  UJ3.  policy 
in  Central  America  has  or  has  not  vio- 
lated tntematlonal  law  is  not  the  issue 
raised!  by  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  poses  a  much  broader 
quesUbn  with  far  greater  significance 
for  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world; 

If  t%is  amendment  fails  today,  what 
kind  pf  signal  will  it  send?  If  the 
Senate  rejects  this  amendment  the 
word  pni  be  out  that  the  Senate  be- 
lieves'that  our  country  should  not  be 
bound  by  international  law.  The 
Senate  will  l>e  saying,  "The  only  law 
that  tfounts  in  international  relations 
is  thellaw  of  the  Jungle."  We  wlU  be  in 
the  company  of  Libya,  South  Africa, 
and  ^nn.  We  will  be  a  club  whose 
memUershlp  is  composed  of  terrorists 
and  international  outlaws. 

Thi^  amendment  poses  an  important 
challODge  at  a  critical  moment  in  our 
Natio|i's  history.  I  hope  that  the 
Senatte  will  rise  to  that  challenge  and 
wiU  state  Its  support  for  the  rule  of 
law  111  the  conduct  of  our  forei^ 
policjt 

I  uike  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment 

Kfr.jKERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minufes  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  i  0  support  this  amendment  of  the 
SenatlDr     from     Massachusetts,     an 


amendmenit 


been  on 
thwarted 


June  7, 1985 

that  simply  says  we 
should  abide  by  the  law.  We  are  theo- 
retically a  country  of  law.  a  govern- 
ment of  la$r. 

I  recall  tiiat  George  Santayana  once 
wrote  that  those  who  forget  the  les- 
sons of  History  are  condemned  to 
repeat  them. 

In  this  legard.  I  am  struck  by  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  this  was  the  first  time  we 
have  beeni  called  before  a  court  of 
international  law  and  ignored  its  sum- 
mons. ActiiaUy.  this  luvpened  earlier, 
in  1912.  wl^en  we  promoted  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Central  Ameri- 
can Court  of  Justice' ruled  against  us 
when  we  sent  2.600  troops  into  Nicara- 
gua. Thos^  troops  stayed  there  untO 
Somoza  to^k  over,  and  Nicaragua  was 
in  his  hands. 

So  we  have  ignored  the  law  in  the 
past.  Pertakps  if  this  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  had 
books,  we  would  not  have 
le  law  and  sabotaged  the 
Central  Aiberican  Court  of  Justice  as 
we  did  in  11912  and  as  we  seem  to  do  at 
this  time,  at  the  World  Court  in  The 
Hague.       I 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  in  this  connection.  I 
ask  unaniifious  consent  to  have  an  ar- 
ticle recounting  the  events  of  1912  re- 
garding tUe  Central  American  Court 
printed  in  the  Rboobo. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as!  follows: 

[Ftom  the  U»  Angeles  Times.  Jan.  37,  IMS] 
Oua  Wdus  Cou>T  Smm  Is  a  Rb-kuk 

0.8.  PLATKD  tHI  SAMS  SCmm  IM  HXCAIAGUA  TO 
TSASSAflO 

kBy  Steven  &  Volk) 

Tor  those  who  believe  that  history  Is  re- 
peated first  as  tragedy  and  then  as  farce, 
the  Reagan  Administration's  dedsitm  to 
boycott  the  Wo;Id  Court  should  provide 
srane  pause,  ilt  may  be  absurd  that  XJ&  lead- 
ers bave  noti  learned  the  leawna  of  tbe  past, 
but  the  coniequenoes  of  such  ignorance  can 
only  betrasic. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  selective 
alMut  which  laws  it  would  observe  and 
which  It  would  Ignore  In  its  relations  with 
Central  Anaeriea.  And  this  selectivity  has 
led  it  to  satotage  not  only  the  Indigenous 
efforts  of  tf  e  Cenbsl  Americans,  but  even 
Its  own  efforts  to  promote  a  respect  for 
Intematiomg  law  In  tbe  region. 

At  the  tatk  of  tbe  century,  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt and  the  Progresrives  wresaed  with  a 
of  UjS.  global  Involvement, 
led  a  general  consensus  that 
needed  to  operate  on  a 
global  scale  !if  it  were  to  prosper.  They  also 
concluded  that  (a  few  cases  excepted)  the 
United  States  would  not  seek  to  bufld  a 
formal  colo^iial  empire.  The  United  States 
would  be  thf  first  truly  informal  onplre— an 
empire  of  commerce  and  Investment  backed 
by  J3A.  naval  power. 

To  this  framework  the  Progressives  added 
their  own  jconcept  of  the  "white  man's 
burden,"  a  commitment  to  bring  "civiliza- 
tion" to  tbose  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  traded.  "All  that  this  country 
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They  bad 
the  va. 


desires."  Roosevelt  noted.  "Is  that  the  other 
republics  on  this  continent  shall  be  happy 
and  prosperous."  Tet  this  happiness  would 
not  arise  spontaneously.  Roosevelt  contin- 
ued: ".  .  .  they  cannot  be  happy  and  pros- 
perous unless  they  maintain  order  within 
their  boundaries  and  behave  with  a  Just 
regard  for  outsiders." 

To  achieve  these  goals,  U.S.  force  would 
be  employed  to  open  the  world  to,  and  then 
protect,  American  trade  and  Investment 
And  Washington  would  recreate  abroad  Its 
own  image  of  a  "happy  and  prosperous" 
nation.  Arguing  that  the  Central  Americans 
lacked  their  own  Institutional  forums  to  re- 
solve their  disputes,  Roosevelt  would  pro- 
vide these  forums  from  Washington. 

The  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
created  In  1M7  and  partially  financed  by 
Andrew  Carnegie,  was  tbe  showpiece  of  the 
reformist  side  of  the  VS.  drive  In  Cmteal 
America.  Here  was  an  arena  In  which  Cen- 
tral Americans  could  resolve  their  differ- 
ences peacefully.  Even  more  Impressive,  It 
worked.  In  1908,  for  example,  the  Nlcara- 
guan  president  protested  that  Ouatemala 
and  El  Salvador  had  encroaCbed  upon  Hon- 
duras' Internal  affairs  to  force  Uie  Installa- 
tion of  an  anti-mcaraguan  government  The 
court  heard  tbe  case  and  ordered  all  the 
governments  to  reduce  Uielr  military  forces 
and  refrain  fran  '««***'<"f  in  one  another's 
affairs.  They  agreed,  and  war  was  averted. 

Yet  within  only  five  years,  the  United 
States  had  begun  to  undermine  tbe  author- 
ity of  Its  own  creation.  Then,  as  now,  the 
United  States  was  employing  all  of  Its 
myriad  weapons  to  Install  a  government  In 
Managua  that  was  more  sympathetic  to  U.S. 
economic  Interests.  For  years,  Washington 
had  opposed  the  nationalist  government  of 
Jose  Santos  Zelaya.  In  19M  the  \J&.  govern- 
ment backed  a  conservative  revolution  that 
originated  In  the  Caribbean  coast  town  of 
Bluefields.  When  two  VA.  dtiaens  were 
caught  laying  mines  In  the  San  Juan  River 
(how  little  srane  things  change!)  and  were 
executed  by  Zelaya's  troops,  Washington 
had  all  the  encouragement  that  It  needed  to 
enter  in  force.  Zelaya  saw  fit  to  resign,  and 
Washington  ultimately  Installed  its  choice 


When  this  UA-baAed  regime  came  under 
fire  In  1912.  President  William  Howard  Taft 
sent  In  2,600  troops  to  demonstrate  contin- 
ued UJ3.  support  The  Issue  of  UJ3.  military 
intervention  was  raised  before  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Justice.  But  when  the 
court  ruled  against  Washlngt(m's  actions, 
the  United  States  simply  ignored  It.  U.8. 
troops  would  stay  in  Nicaragua  for  more 
than  20  yean  before  leaving  the  country  In 
the  hands  of  the  flnt  Somoaa. 

Four  years  later  Washington  chose  again 
to  defy  tbe  court— this  time  provoking  its 
total  demise.  Washington  and  the  U.S.- 
ba^ed  Managua  government  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  giving  tbe  United  States  exclu- 
sive rights  to  build  and  operate  a  trans- 
oceanic canal  in  Nicaragua.  The  United 
States  also  offered  to  "guarantee"  Nlcara- 
giia's  "stability,"  but  ttils  trmnsparoit  at- 
tempt to  create  a  protectorate  was  rejected 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Costa  Rica.  EI  Salvador  and  Honduras 
were  apiMlled  by  U.S.  moves  in  tbe  region, 
and  charged  Iwfore  the  Central  American 
Court  of  Justice  that  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  bad  yiolated  their  territorial  In- 
t€^ty  and  pre-existing  Central  American 
treaties.  The  court  agreed,  and  once  again 
Washington  refused  to  accept  the  ruling.  At 
the  urging  of  the  United  States,  Nicaragua 
withdrew  from  the  coiurt  which  promptly 
collapsed. 


Washington's  decision  to  Ignore  a  Jodidal 
Institution  of  its  own  creatton  certainly 
taught  tbe  Central  American  nations  that 
any  attempt  to  oonstruct  a  framework  for 
the  even-handed  resolutioo  of  inteniatloaal 
problems  would  sooner  or  later  hit  against 
the  hard  rock  of  JJA.  intransigence.  Tlie 
Reagan  Administration's  current  sfaM>  at  tbe 
Worid  Court  will  only  coavinee  both  tbe 
Central  Americans  and  world  opinion  that 
little  has  changed  In  the  intervening  seven 
decadw.  Washington  still  m^twttmtwtm  uiat 
UjS.  interests  take  precedence.  More  than 
disrespect  for  the  World  Court  tbe  Reagan 
Administration's  decision  shows  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  rule  of  law  and  reason  In  a 
world  that  is  sorely  In  need  of  liotb. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  9 
mlnutoranalning. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  myself  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  some  com- 
ments yesterday  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  said  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress serve  as  vologlsts  for  a  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  that  offers  to  let  the 
Soviets  staticm  mlssfles  in  their  coun- 
try, I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of 
this  body  who  apologizes  for  any  Com- 
munist dictatorship.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  has  never  been  any 
effort  or  offer  made  to  put  missiles  in 
that  region.  This  Senator,  again  and 
again,  has  made  dear  that  would  be  a 
totally  unacceptable  act  to  this  Sena^ 
tor  and.  I  believe,  to  this  country. 

I  have  stated  again  and  again  that 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  are 
clear  in  this  hemisphere,  and  I  support 
those  interests— not  to  have  Soviet 
bases,  not  to  have  infusion  of  Soviet  or 
Cuban  troops,  not  to  have  subversion 
across  national  borders,  not  to  have 
foreign  military  bases.  I  would  support 
the  strongest  measures  by  the  United 
States  to  prevent  those  things  from 
happening. 

However.  I  think  what  has  been 
absent  in  our  foreign  policy  and  in  our 
approach  to  Central  America  has  been 
a  consensus;  an  ability  to  be  able  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees  and  to  be 
able  to  make  a  determination  about 
what  will  best  achieve  the  protection 
of  those  interests  I  Just  outlined. 

In  passing  this  amendment  we  shall 
be  rededlcating  ourselves  to  those  ex- 
isting hemispheric  institutions  and 
treaties  which  will  enable  us.  in  the 
long  run.  to  protect  those  interests. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  thought  there  was  much  in 
his  amendment  of  yesterday  that  was 
beneficial,  although  I  did  not  support 
it  in  the  final  analysis,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  As  he  knows,  many  of  us  at 
the  White  House  meeting  would  have 
voted  for  humanitarian  aid  if  we  could 
link  it  directly  to  cease-fire  and  to  a 
resimiption  of  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragiia.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  administration  is 


avoiding  those  talks  and  that  there- 
fore, the  constitutlimal  authority  of 
Congress  is  called  uptm  to  try  to  set  a 
different  directiozL 

I  know  that  reasonable  people  can 
differ  on  that,  and  the  vote  yesterday 
indfciated  that  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  Cmgress  is  going  to  move  down  the 
path  it  is  moving,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  go  on  record  at  least  in  suwort  of 
U.S.  adherence  to  the  intonational 
obligatkms  we  currently  have,  to 
whksh  we  should  adhere,  to  which  we 
are  a  signatory  imder  the  charter  of 
the  Organisation  of  American  States 
and  international  law. 

My  amendment  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. It  is  an  attempt  simply  to  place 
Congress  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  expenditure  of  any  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars which  would  place  us  in  violation 
of  those  dear  obligations.  We  h^jed 
set  up  this  system,  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  should  turn  away  fmn  it 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n. 
the  United  States  was  the  driving 
force  behind  both  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Redproeal  Assistance,  also 
known  as  the  Rio  Treaty,  which  was 
ratified  by  President  Truman  on  De- 
cember 12.  1947.  and  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States, 
which  was  ratified  by  President 
Truman  on  June  15. 1951. 

I  am  not  going  through  all  of  the 
provisions  that  are  contained  in  these 
treaties.  They  are  a  matter  of  record. 
But  I  would  incorporate  them  as  a 
matter  of  reference  in  my  commmts 
and  in  this  delMte. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  charters  of  the  OAS  as  well  as  the 
Treaty  of  Rio  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRD,  as  follows: 

2.  Lati*  Ambuca 
a.  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 


(Opened  for  signature  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
September  2.  1947;  ratification  advised  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Decembo-  8.   1947:  ratified  by   the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amoica 
December   12,   1947;   ratlflcation   of  tbe 
United  States  of  America  dqMstted  with 
the  Pan  American  Union  December  30, 
1947:  proclaimed  by  tbe  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Decemlier  9. 
1948;  entered  into  force  December  3, 1948) 
In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  Oovern- 
ments  represented  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  for  the  Malntffnancr  of  Conti- 
nental Peace  and  Security,  desirous  of  con- 
solidating and  strengthening  tbelr  relations 
of  friendship  and  good  neighborllneas.  and 

Considering:         

That  Resolution  vm  of  tbe  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace,  which  met  In  Mexico  City,  reoom- 
moided  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  to  pre- 
vent and  repel  threats  and  acts  of  aggres* 
sion  against  any  of  tbe  countries  of  Amer- 
ica; 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reiter- 
ate their  will  to  remain  united  In  an  Inter- 
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American  ayxtem  eonaistent  with  the  pur- 
POMB  Knd  principles  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  reafflnn  the  existence  of  the  acreement 
which  they  have  concluded  concerning 
those  matters  relatlnc  to  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  which 
are  appropriate  for  regional  action: 

That  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reaf- 
firm their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
inter-American  solidarity  and  cooperation. 
and  emedally  to  those  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
amble and  declarations  of  the  Act  of  Cha- 
pultepec  all  of  which  should  be  understood 
to  be  accepted  as  standards  of  their  mutual 
relations  and  as  the  Juridical  basis  of  the 
Inter- American  System; 

That  the  American  States  propose,  in 
order  to  Improve  the  procedures  for  the  pa- 
cific settlement  of  their  controversies,  to 
conclude  the  treaty  concerning  the  "Inter- 
American  Peace  System"  envisaged  in  Reso- 
lutions DC  and  JUUUX  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Problems  of  War  and 
Peace. 

That  the  obligation  of  muttial  assistance 
and  common  defense  of  the  American  Re- 
publics is  essentially  related  to  their  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  to  their  will  to  cooperate 
permanently  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  puipoMS  of  a  policy  of  peaer. 

That  the  American  regional  community 
affirms  as  a  manifest  trust  that  Juridical  or- 
ganization is  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  se- 
curity and  peace,  and  that  peace  Is  f  oimded 
on  Justice  and  moral  order  and.  consequent- 
ly, on  the  international  recognition  and  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  and  freedoms,  on 
the  indispensable  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  on  the  effectiveness  of  democracy  for 
the  international  realisation  of  Justice  and 
security. 

Have  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the  ob- 
jectives stated  above,  to  conclude  the  follow- 
ing Treaty,  in  order  to  assure  peace, 
through  adequate  means,  to  provide  for  ef- 
fective reciprocal  assistance  to  meet  armed 
attacks  against  any  American  State,  and  in 
order  to  deal  with  threats  of  aggression 
against  any  of  them: 

Aancu  1 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  formally 
condemn  war  and  undertake  In  their  inter- 
national relations  not  to  resort  to  the  threat 
or  the  use  of  force  in  any  manner  Inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  the  Chsxter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  of  this  Treaty. 

AHTICUtS 

As  a  consequence  of  the  principle  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  Article,  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  undertake  to  submit 
every  controversy  which  may  arise  between 
them  to  methods  of  peaceful  settlement  and 
to  endeavor  to  settle  any  such  controversy 
among  themselves  by  means  of  the  proce- 
dures in  force  in  the  Inter-American  System 
before  referring  it  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
or  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

AXnCLKS 

1.  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree 
that  an  armed  attack  by  any  State  against 
an  American  State  shall  be  considered  as  an 
attack  against  all  the  American  States  and, 
consequently,  each  one  of  the  said  Contract- 
ing Parties  undertakes  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  attack  in  the  exercise  of  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 
recognised  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  the  request  of  the  State  or  States  di- 
rectly attacked  and  until  the  decision  of  the 
Organ  of  Consultation  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can System,  each  one  of  the  Contracting 
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Partiei  may  determine  the  immediate  meas- 
ures w  lich  it  may  Individually  take  in  ful- 
f  iUmen  t  of  the  obligation  contained  in  the 
precedj  ng  paragraph  and  in  accordance  with 
the  prfidple  of  continental  solidarity.  The 
Organ, of  Consultation  shall  meet  without 
delay  for  the  purpose  of  CTMniTiiny  those 
measures  and  agreeing  upon  the  measures 
of  a  oollectlve  character  that  should  be 
taken. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  be 
applied  In  case  of  any  armed  attack  which 
takes  place  within  the  region  described  In 
Article  4  or  within  the  territory  of  an  Amer- 
ican State.  When  the  aiXatk  takes  place  out- 
side of  the  said  areas,  the  provisions  of  Arti- 
cle 6  shaU  be  applied. 

4.  Mnsures  of  self-defense  provided  for 
under  ihis  Article  may  be  taken  until  the 
Securittr  Council  of  the  United  Nations  has 
taken  Uie  measures  necessary  to  maintjin 
International  peace  and  security. 

AHTICLI4 

The  region  to  which  this  Treaty  refers  is 
bounded  as  follows:  beginning  at  the  North 
Pole;  tttence  due  south  to  a  point  74  degrees 
north  latitude,  10  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  tt>y  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  47  degrees 
30  minlites  north  latitude,  60  degrees  west 
longitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
35  degtees  north  latitude.  60  degrees  west 
longitude;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  20  de- 
grees nbrth  latitude;  thence  by  a  rhiunb  line 
to  a  point  5  degrees  north  latitude,  24  de- 
grees west  longitude;  thence  due  south  to 
the  South  Pole;  thence  due  north  to  a  point 
30  degrees  south  latitude,  90  degrees  west 
longltujle;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point 
on  the  Eqiuitor  at  97  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  15  degrees 
north  latitude,  120  degrees  west  longitude; 
thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a  point  SO  degrees 
north  latitude,  170  degrees  east  longitude; 
thence  due  north  to  a  point  in  54  degrees 
north  latitude;  thence  by  a  rhumb  line  to  a 
point  06  degrees  30  minutes  north  latitude, 
168  deffees  58  minutes  5  seconds  west  longi- 
tude; tllence  due  north  to  the  North  Pole. 

ARTICLE  B 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  imme- 
diately send  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  in  conformity  with  Articles 
51  and  54  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, domplete  information  concerning  the 
actlvltii  s  undertaken  or  in  contemplation  in 
the  ex(  rdae  of  the  right  of  self-defense  or 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Inter-Ameri- 
can pel  ce  and  security. 

Aancus 
If  thi  I  inviolability  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territo^  or  the  sovereignty  or  political  Inde- 
pendeoce  of  any  American  State  should  be 
affected  by  an  aggression  which  Is  not  an 
armed  attack  or  by  an  extracontlnental  or 
intra<4ntlnental  conflict,  or  by  any  other 
fact  or  situation  that  might  endanger  the 
peace  af  America,  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion shall  meet  immediately  in  order  to 
agree  on  the  measures  which  must  be  taken 
in  case  of  aggression  to  assist  the  vicUm  of 
the  aggression  or,  in  any  case,  the  measxires 
which  should  be  taken  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
and  seourity  of  the  Continent. 

I  ARTICUT 

In  tne  case  of  a  conflict  between  two  or 
more  /pnerican  States,  without  prejudice  to 
the  right  of  self-defense  in  conformity  with 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  High  Contracting  Parties,  meeting 
in  conciliation  shall  caU  upon  the  contend- 
ing Sti  tes  to  suspend  hostilities  and  restore 
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matters  to  t  le  ttatiu  quo  ante  beUum,  and 
shaU  take  Li  addition  all  other  necessary 
measures  to  reestablish  or  "f'^t^H  inter- 
American  pe  ice  and  security  and  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  conflict  by  peaceful  means. 
The  rejectioi  i  of  the  pacifying  action  will  be 
considered  iii  the  determination  of  the  ag- 
gressor and  xa  the  application  of  the  meas- 
ures which  the  consultative  meetings  may 
agree  upon. 

ARTICUS 

of  this  Treaty,  the  meas- 

the  Organ  of  Consultation 

comprise  one  or  more  of  the 

of  chiefs  of  diplomatic  mis- 

of    diplomatic    relation; 

consular  relations;  partial  or 

ition  of  economic  relations 

air,  postal,  telegraphic,  tele- 

radiotelephonic  or  radio  tele- 

lunications;  and  use  of  armed 


For  the 
ures  on  wl 
may  agree 
following: 
slons;    bi 
breaking  of 
complete  ini 
or  of  rail, 
phonic  and 
graphic  CO] 
force. 


ASnCLBt 


In  additlod  to  other  aids  which  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  may  characterise  an  aggres- 
sion, the  following  shall  be  considered  as 
such: 

a.  Unprovoked  aimed  tXX»tX  by  a  State 
against  the  territory,  the  people,  or  the 
land,  sea  or  <lr  forces  of  another  State; 

b.  Invasion  by  the  armed  forces  of  a 
State,  of  theterritory  of  an  American  State, 
through  the!  trespassing  of  boundaries  de- 
marcated in  accordance  with  a  treaty.  Judi- 
cial decision,:  or  arbitral  award,  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  froqtlers  thus  demarcated,  innwion 
affecting  a  i«gion  which  is  under  the  effec- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  another  State. 

sancu  10 
None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Treaty  shaU 
be  construed!  as  impairing  the  riglits  and  ob- 
llgaUons  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

AXnCLX  11 

The  considtations  to  which  this  Treaty 
refers  shall  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
Meetings  of  piClnisters  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Americati  Republics  which  have  ratified 
the  Treaty,  or  in  the  manner  or  by  the 
organ  whicl^  in  the  future  may  be  agreed 
upon. 


Ooveining 


mtyi 


The 
can  Union 
of  consultation 
Organ  of 
preceding  Aijticle 


Aancu  is 


Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 

act  provisionally  as  an  organ 

until  the  meeting  of  the 

Consultation  referred  to  in  the 

takes  place. 


AKTICLX  IS 

The  consultatiinu  shaU  be  initiated  at  the 
request  addiesaed  to  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  by  any  of  the 
Signatory  States  which  has  ratified  the 
Treaty. 

UARTICLB  14 
referred  to  in  this  Treaty 
only  the  representatives  of  the  Signatory 
States  which  have  ratified  the  Treaty  may 
take  part. 

I  AKTIdZ  18 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union  shall  act  in  all  matters  concern- 
ing this  Tre^y  as  an  organ  of  liaison  among 
the  Signatory  States  which  have  ratified 
this  Treaty  and  between  these  States  and 
the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  18 

The  decislbns  of  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cles 13  and  16  above  shall  be  taken  by  an  ab- 


solute majority  of  the  Members  entitled  to 
vote. 

ARTICLE  IT 

The  Organ  of  ConsulUtlon  shall  take  its 
decisions  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sig- 
natory SUtes  which  have  ratified  the 
Treaty. 

ARTICLE  18 

In  the  case  of  a  situation  or  dispute  be- 
tween American  States,  the  parties  directly 
interested  shaU  be  excluded  from  the  voting 
referred  to  in  two  preceding  Articles. 

ARTICLE  IS 

To  constitute  a  quorum  in  all  the  meet- 
ings referred  to  in  the  previous  Articles,  it 
shall  be  necessary  that  the  number  of 
States  represented  shall  be  at  least  equal  to 
the  number  of  votes  necessary  for  the 
taking  of  the  decision. 

ARXICLBSO 

Decisions  which  require  the  application  of 
the  measures  specified  in  Article  8  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  the  Signatory  States  which 
have  ratified  this  Treaty,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception that  no  State  shaU  be  required  to 
use  armed  force  without  its  consent. 

ARTICLE  ai 

The  measures  agreed  upon  by  the  Organ 
of  Consultation  shall  be  executed  through 
the  procedures  and  agencies  now  existing  or 
those  which  may  in  the  future  be  estab- 
lished. 

ARTICLE  ss 

This  Treaty  shall  come  into  effect  be- 
tween the  States  which  ratify  it  as  soon  as 
the  ratification  of  two-thirds  of  the  Signato- 
ry States  have  been  deposited. 

ARTICLE  23 

This  Treaty  is  open  for  signature  by  the 
American  States  at  the  dty  of  Rio  de  Janei- 
ro, and  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Signatory 
States  ss  soon  as  possible  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  process- 
es. The  ratifications  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Pan  *  *  *  deposit  Such  notiflcation 
shall  be  considered  as  an  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations. 

ARTICLE  14 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
through  the  Pan  American  Union,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  Signatory  States  have  de- 
posited their  ratifications. 
ARTICLE  as 

This  Treaty  shall  remain  in  force  indefi- 
nitely, but  may  be  denounced  by  any  High 
Contracting  Party  by  a  notification  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  shall 
reform  aU  the  other  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties of  each  notification  of  denunciations  re- 
ceived. AStitt  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  Pan 
American  Union  of  a  notification  of  denun- 
ciation by  any  High  Contracting  Party,  the 
present  Treaty  shall  cease  to  be  in  force  and 
with  respect  to  such  State,  but  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  all 
the  other  High  Contracting  Parties. 
ARTICLE  as 

The  principles  and  fundamental  provi- 
sions of  this  Treaty  shall  be  incorporated  In 
the  Organic  Pact  of  the  Inter- American 
System. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  undersigned  Pleni- 
potentiaries, having  deposited  their  fuU 
powers  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form, 
sign  this  Treaty  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive Governments,  on  the  dates  appearing 
opposite  their  signatures. 


Done  in  the  dty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  four 
texts  reflectively  the  English.  French,  Por- 
tuguese and  Spanish  languages,  on  the 
second  of  September  nineteen  hundred 
forty-seven. 

[Reskrvatioii  op  BomniRAS.— The  Delega- 
tion of  Honduras,  in  signing  the  present 
Treaty  and  in  connection  with  Article  9,  sec- 
tion (b),  does  so  with  the  reservation  that 
the  boundary  between  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua Is  definitely  demarcated  by  the  Joint 
Boundary  Commission  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  starting 
from  a  point  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  to  Portlllo  de  Teotecadnte 
and.  from  this  point  to  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
line  that  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Qpain's 
arbitral  award  established  on  the  twenty 
third  of  December  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
six.] 

b.  Organization  of  American  States 
(1)  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  as  amended  by  the  Protocol  of 
Amendment  (with  reservations) 

[Charter  signed  at  Bogota  April  30,  1948; 
ratification  advised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  Amiwina,  with  a  reserva- 
tion. August  28. 1950;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  sub- 
ject to  said  reservation.  June  15,  1951; 
ratification  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica d^Tosited  with  the  Pan  American 
Union  June  19.  1951;  proclaimed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
December  27.  1951;  entered  into  force  De- 
cember 13, 1951] 

In  the  name  of  their  Peoples,  the  States 
represented  at  the  Ninth  International  Con- 
ference of  American  States, 

Convinced  that  the  historic  mission  of 
America  is  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of  liberty, 
and  a  favorable  environment  for  the  devel- 
opment of  his  [tersonallty  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  Just  aspirations; 

Consdous  that  that  mission  has  already 
inspired  numerous  agreements,  whose  essen- 
tial value  lies  in  the  desire  of  the  American 
peoples  to  live  together  in  peace,  and, 
through  their  mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect for  the  sovereignty  of  each  one,  to 
provide  for  the  betterment  of  all,  in  inde- 
pendence, in  equality  and  under  law. 

Confident  that  the  true  significance  of 
American  solidarity  and  good  neighborliness 
can  only  mean  the  consolidation  on  this 
continent,  within  the  framework  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  of  a  system  of  individual 
liberty  and  social  Justice  based  on  respect 
for  the  essential  rights  of  man; 

Persuaded  that  their  welfare  and  their 
contribution  to  the  progress  and  the  dviliza- 
tion  of  the  world  will  increasingly  require 
Intensive  continental  cooperation; 

Resolved  to  persevere  in  the  noble  under- 
taking that  humanity  has  conferred  upon 
the  United  Nations,  whose  prindples  and 
purposes  they  solemnly  reaf firm; 

Convinced  that  Juridical  organization  Is  a 
necessary  condition  for  security  and  peace 
founded  on  moral  order  and  on  Justice;  and 
In  accordance  with  Resolution  VX.  of  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Problems  of 
War  and  Peace,  held  at  Mexico  City,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

PARTOirS 

Craptkr  L  Nature  ako  Purposes 


The  American  States  establish  by  this 
Charter  the  international  organization  that 
they  have  developed  to  achieve  an  order  of 
peace  and  Justice,  to  promote  their  solidari- 
ty, to  strengthen  their  collaboration,  and  to 


defend  their  sovereignty,  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  their  Indepnidence.  Within  the 
United  Naticms,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  is  a  regional  agency. 

ARTICLES 

The  Organization  of  American  States,  in 
order  to  put  into  practice  the  prindples  on 
which  it  is  founded  and  to  fulfUl  lu  regional 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  proclaims  the  following  rssf  ntlsl 
puiposec 

(a)  To  s&engthen  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  continent; 

(b)  To  prevent  possible  causes  of  difficul- 
ties and  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of 
disputes  that  may  arise  among  the  Member 
Stotes; 

(c)  To  provide  for  common  action  on  the 
part  of  those  States  in  the  event  of  aggres- 
sion; 

(d)  To  seek  the  solutimi  of  political.  Juridi- 
cal and  economic  problems  that  may  arise 
among  them;  and 

(e)  To  promote,  by  cooperative  action. 
their  economic,  social  and  cultural  develop- 
ment. 

Chapib  n.  PanciPLRs 

ARTICLES 

The  American  States  reaffirm  the  follow- 
ing prindpleK 

(a)  International  law  is  the  standard  of 
conduct  of  States  in  their  redmocal  rela- 
tions; 

(b)  International  order  consists  rssf  ntlslly 
of  reapect  for  the  personality,  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  States,  and  the  faith- 
ful fulfillment  of  obligations  derived  from 
treaties  and  other  sources  of  inteniational 
law; 

(c)  Good  faith  shall  govern  the  relations 
between  States; 

(d)  The  soUdarity  of  the  American  States 
and  the  high  aims  which  are  sougjif 
through  it  require  the  political  organization 
of  those  states  on  the  basis  of  the  effective 
exercise  of  representative  deinociacy; 

(e)  The  American  States  condemn  war  of 
aggression:  victory  does  not  give  rights: 

(f )  An  act  of  aggression  against  one  Amer- 
ican State  is  an  act  of  aggression  against  all 
the  other  American  States; 

(g)  Controversies  of  an  international  char- 
acter arising  between  two  or  more  Amertcsn 
States  shall  be  settled  by  peaceful  proce- 
dures; 

(h)  Social  Justice  and  social  security  are 
bases  of  lasting  peace; 

(1)  Economic  cooperation  is  essential  to 
the  common  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
peoples  of  the  hemisphere; 

(J)  The  American  States  proclaim  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  the  individual  without 
distinction  as  to  race,  nationality,  creed  or 
sex; 

(k)  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  hemisphere 
is  based  on  respect  for  the  cultural  values  of 
the  American  countries  and  require  their 
dose  cooperation  for  the  high  purposes  of 
dvOizatlon; 

(1)  The  education  of  peoples  should  be  di- 
rected toward  justice,  freedom  and  peace. 
Chapter  m.  Meubkss 

ARTICLE  4 

All  American  States  that  ratify  the 
present  Charter  are  Members  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

ARTICLBS 

Any  new  political  entity  that  arises  from 
the  union  of  several  Member  States  and 
that,  as  such,  ratifies  the  present  Charter, 
shall  become  a  Member  of  the  Organization. 
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The  entry  of  the  new  pollUcal  entity  into 
tbe  OmntMUnn  ilull  result  in  the  Iom  of 
mcmberahip  of  each  one  of  the  States 
which  oonrtitute  it 

UtnCLK* 

Any  other  independent  American  SUte 
that  detirea  to  beoome  a  Member  of  the  Or- 
laniiation  should  so  indtcate  by  means  of  a 
note  iddreawid  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral.  in 
whkdi  it  declares  that  it  is  wOlinc  to  sign 
and  ratify  the  Charter  of  the  OrganinUon 
and  to  accept  aU  the  obligations  inherent  In 
memberdilp.  wperlaHy  those  relatinc  to  col- 
lecUre  security  expressly  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cles 37  and  38  of  the  Charter. 
/utncuT 

The  Oeneral  Assembly,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  tbe  Permanent  Coundl  of  the 
Organintlan.  shall  determine  whether  it  Is 
appropriate  that  the  Secretary  General  be 
autborlKd  to  pomlt  the  applicant  State  to 
sign  the  Charter  and  to  aooept  the  deposit 
of  the  corresponding  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion. Both  tbe  recommendation  of  the  per- 
manent Councfl  and  the  decision  of  the 
General  Assembly  shall  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  two  thirds  of  the  Member 
SUtes. 

AxncLss 

The  Permanent  CouncQ  shaU  not  make 
any  nnmmmendatlons  *  *  *  request  for  ad- 
mission on  tbe  part  of  a  political  entity 
whose  territory  became  subject,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  vriar  to  December  18. 1984.  tbe  date 
set  by  the  First  Spedal  Inter-American  Con- 
ference, to  litigation  or  claim  between  an 
extraoontinental  country  and  one  or  more 
Member  SUtes  of  tbe  Organintion.  until 
the  divute  has  been  ended  by  some  peace- 
ful procedure. 

CRAPna  IV.  rmmtMEKTAi.  RioHn  ahd 

DoTxss  or  Statb 

Axncus 

States  are  Juridically  equal,  enjoy  rights 
and  equal  capacity  to  exercise  these  rights, 
and  have  equal  duties.  The  rights  of  each 
State  depend  not  upon  its  power  to  ensure 
the  exerdae  thereof,  but  upon  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence  as  a  person  under  Interna- 
tional law. 

Axncu  10 
Every  American  State  has  the  duty  to  re- 
elect the  rights  enjoyed  by  every  other 
State  in  accordance  with  international  law. 

ARTICLX  11 

The  fundamental  rights  of  States  may  not 
be  Impaired  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 
Axncu  IS 

The  political  existence  of  the  State  is  in- 
dependent of  recognition  by  other  States. 
Evoi  before  being  recogniMd.  the  State  has 
the  right  to  defend  its  integrity  and  Inde- 
pendence, to  provide  for  its  preservation 
and  mtMpolty,  and  consequently  to  orga- 
nise itself  as  it  sees  Ht.  to  legislate  concern- 
ing its  interests,  to  administer  its  services, 
and  to  determine  the  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
petence of  its  courts.  The  exercise  of  these 
rights  is  limited  only  by  the  exerdae  of  the 
rights  of  other  States  In  accordance  with 
international  law. 

Asncuis 

Recognition  implies  that  the  State  grant- 
ing It  accepts  the  personality  of  the  new 
State,  with  all  the  rights  and  duUes  that 
international  law  prescribes  for  the  two 
SUtes. 

Aancu  14 

The  right  of  each  State  to  protect  Itself 
and  to  live  its  own  life  does  not  authorize  it 


to   ccmmit    unjust    acte    against    another 
State 

«SXIGU1B 

Thd  Jurisdiction  of  States  within  the 
limitHof  their  national  territory  is  exerdaed 
equally  over  aU  the  Inhabitants,  whether 
nationals  or  aliens.  ^ 

ABTICLa  i« 

Eacb  State  has  the  right  to  develop  ito 
cultu^  political,  and  economic  life  freely 
and  nfktuially.  In  this  ftee  development,  the 
SUte  khall  naptct  the  rlghU  of  the  Individ- 
ual aqd  the  principles  of  universal  morality. 

AITICU  IT 

Rest>ect  for  and  the  faithful  observance  of 
treaties  constitute  standards  for  the  devel- 
opment of  peaceful  relatiODs  among  States. 
International  treaties  and  agreemento 
should  be  public 

AXnCLS  IS 

No  State  or  group  of  States  has  the  right 
to  intervene,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  sny 
reason  whatever,  in  the  internal  or  external 
affalif  of  any  other  State.  The  foregoing 
prlnci|>le  prohibite  not  only  aimed  force  but 
also  «iy  other  form  of  Interference  or  at- 
tempt^ threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  Slate  or  against  ita  ptditlcal.  economic, 
and  cultural  elemenU 

ABTICLK  19 

may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of 
measures  of  an  economic  or  politi- 
cal character  in  order  to  force  the  sovereign 
will  of  another  SUte  and  obtain  from  it  ad- 
vantafes  of  any  kind. 

I  ABTicuao 

The'  territory  of  a,  SUte  Is  inviolable;  it 
may  not  be  the  object,  even  temporarily,  of 
military  occupation  or  of  other  measures  of 
force  tikken  by  another  SUte,  dtreetly  or  in- 
directly, on  any  grounds  whatever.  No  terri- 
torial acquisitions  or  special  advantages  ob- 
talne4  either  by  force  or  by  other  means  of 
coerdpn  shall  be  recognized. 

AancLzai 
The  American  SUtes  bind  themselves  In 
their  tntematlonal  relations  not  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  force,  except  In  the  case 
of  self-defense  In  accordance  with  existing 
treaU^  or  in  fulfillment  thereof. 

AKTICLXia 

Meaures  adopted  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  security  in  accorrtancr  with  exist- 
ing treaties  do  not  constitute  a  violatitm  of 
the  principles  as  set  forth  In  Articles  18  and 
30. 

CHuia.  V.  PAcmc  SunaiiiiT  or  DisrorBs 
Asncuss 

ntemational  disputes  that  may  arise 

American  States  shall  be  submitted 

peaceful  procedures  set  forth  In  this 

.  before  being  referred  to  the  Securi- 

ofthe»»». 


betwem 
to  tht  p 
Charter, 
CoincO 

A>ncua4 

Thcf  following  are  peaceful  procedures: 
direct  negotiation,  good  offices,  mediation, 
invest|gati<m  and  conciliation.  Judicial  set- 
tlemeiit.  arbitration,  and  those  which  the 
partl«  to  the  dispute  may  especially  agree 
upon  at  any  time. 

ARncLxas 
In  the  event  that  a  dispute  arises  between 
two  or  more  American  States  which.  In  the 
opinion  of  one  of  them,  cannot  be  settled 
through  the  usual  diplomatic  rhann^iii,  the 
PartlM  shall  agree  on  some  other  peaceful 
prooejlure  that  will  enable  them  to  reach  a 
solution. 


June  7, 1985 


June  7, 1985 
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AxncLias 


A  apeda^  treaty  wQl  establish  adequate 
procedures  tor  the  padflc  settlement  of  dis- 
putes and  wHl  determine  the  appropriate 
means  for  1  heir  application,  so  that  no  dis- 
pute between  American  States  shall  fall  of 
definitive  Settlement  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

VI.  CoLucnvB  SmmiTT 

AxncLBa? 

aggression  by  a  State  against 
integrity  or  the  inviolability 
or  against  the  sovereignty 
independence  of  an  American 
be  considered  an  act  of    . 
don  agalnstl  the  other  American  States. 

AXXICLSaS 

If  the  in^olabllity  or  the  integrity  of  the 
territory  or[the  sovneignty  at  poliUcsl  inde- 
any  American  State  should  be 
armed  attack  or  by  an  act  of 
is  not  an  armed  attack,  or 
hemispheric  ocofUct.  ot  tqr  a 
two  or  more  American 
any  other  fact  or  situation 
that  might  Jendanger  the  peace  of  America, 
the  American  States,  in  furtherance  of  the 
prindples  of  hemisidieric  solidarity  or  col- 
lective self -(defense,  shall  apply  the  meas- 
ures and  procedures  established  in  the  spe- 
cial treaUea  on  the  subject 

CHArna  vn.  Eooaomc  StAmtuss 


pendence 
affected 

ftCBFBMBOO 

by  an 
conflict 
States,  or 


AincLx  at 


The  Memlber  States,  inspired  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  infer-American  solidarity  and  coop- 
eration, ple^  themselves  to  a  united  effort 
to  ensure  godal  Justice  in  the  Hemisphere 
and  dynamic  and  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment fon  their  peoples,  as  conditions  es- 
sential to  peace  and  security. 

AxncLiao 

States  pledge  themselves  to 
own  national  htmian  and  ma- 
through  suitable  programs, 
the  importance  of  operating 
witiiin  an  Kffldent  domestic  striieture,  as 
fundamental  conditions  for  their  economic 
and  aodal  farogreas  and  for  assuring  effec- 
tive inter-American  cooperation. 


The  Ml 

mobilize 
terial  resoi 
and 


To  acceli 
develi 
methods 
framework 
the  Instil 
system. 


AXnCLESl 


te  their  economic  and  social 
in  accordance  with  their  own 
procedures  and  within  the 
if  the  democratic  principles  and 
tions  of  the  inter-American 
Member  States  agree  to  dedi- 
cate every  {effort  to  achieve  the  foUowIng 
basic  goals: 

(a)  Substantial  and  self-sustained  increase 
In  the  per  capiU  national  product; 

(b)  Equiiable  distribution  of  national 
Income; 

(c>  Adeqimte  and  equitable  systems  of  tax- 
ation: 

(d)  Mod^nization  of  rural  life  and  re- 
forms leadins  to  equitable  and  efficient 
land-tenurej  systems,  increased  agricultural 
productivity,  expanded  use  of  underdevel- 
oped land,  diversification  of  production,  and 
Improved  processing  and  marketing  sy^ems 
for  agricultural  products;  and  tbe  strength- 
ening and  expansion  of  facilities  to  attain 
these  ends;  j 

(e)  Acceldrated  and  diversified  Industrlali- 
zaUon.  espfdally  of  capital  and  intermedi- 
ate goods;  i 

(f)  SUbility  in  the  domestic  price  levels, 
compatible '  with  sustained  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  attainment  of  social  Justice; 


(g)  Fair  wages,  emplojrment  opportunities, 
and  acceptable  working  conditions  for  all; 

(b)  Rapid  eradication  of  illiteracy  and  ex- 
pansion of  educational  opportunities  for  all; 

(1)  Protection  of  man's  potential  thrt>ugh 
the  extension  and  application  of  modem 
medical  adence; 

(J)  Proper  nutrition,  especially  through 
the  acceleration  of  national  efforte  to  in- 
crease the  production  and  availability  of 
food; 

(k)  Adequate  housing  for  all  sectors  of  the 
population; 

(1)  Urban  conditions  that  offer  the  oppor- 
timlty  for  healthful,  productive,  and  full 
life; 

(m)  Promotion  of  private  initiative  and  in- 
vestment In  harmony  with  actitm  in  the 
public  sector  and 

(n)  Expansion  and  diversification  of  ex- 
porU. 

AxncLisa 

In  order  to  attain  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  this  Chapter,  the  Member  States  agree  to 
cooperate  with  one  another.  In  the  broadest 
spirit  of  Inter-American  solidarity,  as  far  as 
their  resources  may  permit  and  their  laws 
may  provide. 

AsncLsaa 

To  attain  balanced  and  sustained  develop- 
ment as  soon  as  feasible,  tbe  Member  States 
agree  that  the  resources  made  available 
from  time  to  time  by  each,  in  accordance 
with  the  preceding  Artide,  should  be  pro- 
vided under  flexible  conditions  and  In  sup- 
port of  the  national  and  multinational  pro- 
grams and  efforte  undertaken  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  assisted  country,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  relatively  less-developed 
countries. 

They  wQl  seek,  under  similar  conditions 
and  for  similar  purposes,  financial  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  from  sources  outside  the 
Hani9here  and  from  international  institu- 
tions. 

AXTICLSS4 

The  Member  States  should  make  every 
effort  to  avoid  policies,  actiims.  or  measures 
that  have  serious  adverse  effecte  on  the  eco- 
nomic or  social  development  of  another 
Member  SUte. 

AXnCLXSS 

The  Member  States  agree  to  Join  together 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  urgent  or  critical 
problems  that  may  arise  whenever  the  eco- 
nomic develomnent  or  stability  of  any 
Member  State  Is  seriously  affected  by  condi- 
tions that  cannot  be  r«nedied  through  the 
efforte  of  that  State. 

AxncLxas 

The  Member  States  shall  extend  among 
themselves  the  beneflte  of  sdenoe  and  tech- 
nology by  encouraging  the  exchange  and 
utilization  of  sdentific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge In  accordance  with  existing  treaties 
and  national  laws. 

AKXICIXaT 

The  Member  States,  recognizing  the  close 
interdependence  t>etween  foreign  trade  and 
economic  and  social  development,  should 
make  Individual  and  united  efforts  to  bring 
about  the  following: 

(a)  Reduction  or  elimination,  by  importing 
countries,  of  tariff  and  nontariff  barriers 
that  affect  the  exports  of  the  Members  of 
the  Organization,  except  when  such  barriers 
are  applied  in  order  to  diversify  tbe  econom- 
ic structure,  to  speed  up  the  development  of 
the  leas-developed  Member  SUtes  or  to  in- 
tensify their  process  of  economic  integra- 
tion, or  when  they  are  related  to  national 


security  or  to  the  needs  for  economic  bal- 
ance; 

(b>  Maintenance  of  continuity  in  their 
economic  and  sodal  development  by  means 
of: 

L  Imivoved  conditions  for  trade  in  basic 
commodities  through  tntematiooal  agree- 
ments, where  appropnlate;  orderly  nuuket- 
Ing  procedures  that  avoid  the  dlsruptlan  of 
markets;  and  other  measures  ««— «f"«^  to 
promote  the  expansion  of  markets,  snd  to 
obtain  dependable  inoomes  for  producers, 
adequate  and  dependable  supplies  for  con- 
sumers, and  stable  prices  that  are  both  re- 
munerative to  producers  and  fair  to  consum- 
ers; 

IL  Improved  international  wwm^«^  coop- 
eration and  the  adoption  of  otho'  means  for 
lessening  the  adverse  Impact  of  sharp  fluc- 
tuations in  export  earnings  experienced  by 
tbe  countries  exporting  basic  commodities; 
and 

ill.  Diversification  of  exporte  and  expan- 
don  of  export  opportunities  for  manufac- 
tured and  semimanufactured  producte  from 
the  developing  countries  by  promoting  and 
strengthening  natiimal  and  multinational 
institutioos  and  airangemento  establlahed 
for  these  purposes. 

AVnCLBSS 

The  Member  States  reaffirm  the  principle 
that  when  the  more^levekmed  countries 
grant  concessions  in  International  trade 
agreemente  that  lower  or  »m™«"-*^  tariffs 
or  other  tariff  barriers  to  foreign  trade  so 
that  they  benefit  the  less-developed  coun- 
tries, they  should  not  oqwct  redivocal  con- 
cesdons  from  those  countries  that  are  in- 
compatlble  with  their  economic  develop- 
ment finannlal,  and  trade  needs. 
AxncLxaa 

The  Member  States,  in  order  to  accelerate 
their  economic  development  regional  inte- 
gration, and  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  conditiaos  of  their  oommeroe. 
shall  promote  inutrovement  and  coordina- 
tion of  transportation  and  communication 
In  the  devel(q>lng  coimtries  and  among  the 
Member  States. 

AIXICLS40 

The  Member  States  recognise  that  inte- 
gration of  the  developing  countries  of  the 
Hemisphere  is  one  of  the  objectives  of  tbe 
inter-American  system  and,  therefore,  shall 
orient  their  effort  and  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  accelerate  the  integration  proc- 
ess, with  a  view  to  establishing  a  lAtln 
American  common  market  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

Aancu  41 

In  order  to  strengthen  and  accelerate  inte- 
gration In  all  ite  aspects,  the  Member  States 
agree  to  give  adequacy  priority  to  the  prniar 
ration  and  carrying  out  of  multinational 
projecte  and  to  their  financing,  as  well  as  to 
encourage  economic  and  financial  institu- 
tions of  the  inter-American  system  to  con- 
tinue giving  their  broadest  support  to  re- 
gional integration  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams. 

AancxB4a 
The  Member  States  agree  that  technical 
and  financial  cooperation  that  sedcs  to  pro- 
mote regional  economic  integration  should 
be  based  on  the  principle  of  harmonious, 
balanced,  and  efficient  development  with 
particular  attention  to  the  relatively  leaaKle- 
veloped  countries,  so  that  it  may  be  a  ded- 
dve  factor  that  will  enable  them  to  pro- 
mote, with  their  own  efforts,  the  Improved 
development  of  their  infrastructure  pro- 
grams, new  lines  of  production,  and 
export  •  •  •. 


CHArna  VIIL  Social  STAMnAiss 

AVnCLXO 


The  Memlter  States,  convinced  that  man 
can  only  achieve  the  full  realization  of  his 
aspirations  within  a  Just  sodal  order,  along 
with  economic  development  and  true  peace, 
agree  to  dedicate  every  effort  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  following  prindples  and  mecha- 


(a)  AU  human  beings,  without  distinction 
as  to  race,  sex,  nationality,  creed,  or  social 
condition,  have  a  right  to  material  well- 
being  and  to  their  «>irltual  development 
under  drcumstsnces  of  liberty,  dignity, 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  economic  secu- 
rity; 

(b)  Work  is  a  rUfixl  and  a  social  duty,  it 
gives  dignity  to  the  one  who  performs  it 
and  it  should  be  performed  under  condi- 
tioos.  Including  a  system  of  fair  wages,  that 
ensure  life,  health,  and  a  decent  standsrd  of 
living  tar  the  worker  snd  his  family,  both 
during  his  working  years  and  in  his  old  age. 
or  when  any  circumstance  deprives  him  of 
the  possibaity  of  working. 

(c)  EtepIoyerB  and  workets,  both  rural  and 
urban,  have  the  ri^t  to  -TrrrlsTr  them- 
selves freely  for  the  defense  and  promotion 
of  their  interests,  inrhiding  the  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  workers'  right  to 
strike,  and  reoognttlao  of  tbe  Judicial  per- 
sonality of  aasociatioos  snd  the  protecticm 
of  their  freedom  snd  independence,  all  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws; 

(d)  Fair  and  efficient  systems  and  proce- 
dures for  consultation  and  collaboration 
among  the  sectors  of  production  with  due 
regard  for  safeguarding  the  intereste  of  the 
mtiresodety; 

(e)  The  operation  of  systems  of  public  ad- 
ministratlan.  banking  and  credit  enterprise, 
and  dlstrHmtloo  and  sales.  In  such  a  way.  in 
harmony  with  the  private  sector,  as  to  meet 
the  requiremente  and  Intereste  of  the  com- 
munity; 

(f>  The  Incorporation  and  increasing  par- 
ticipation of  the  marginal  sectors  of  the 
populatioD.  In  both  rural  and  urban  areaa, 
in  the  economic,  sodsl,  dvlc.  cultural,  and 
poUtical  life  of  the  natton,  tai  order  to 
achieve  the  full  integratkm  of  the  national 
community,  aoceleratian  of  the  process  of 
sodal  mobility,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
democratic  system.  Tbe  enoouravement  of 
sll  efforte  of  popular  prooiotlaD  and  coop- 
eration that  have  as  their  purpose  the  de- 
velopment and  progress  of  tbe  ooBamunity: 

(g)  Reoognltlan  of  the  importance  of  the 
contribution  of  organlsatioos  such  as  labor 
unions,  cooperatlvea,  and  cultural,  profes- 
sional, business,  neigfaliortMwd,  and  commu- 
nity associations  to  the  life  of  the  aodety 
and  to  the  development  process; 

(h)  Development  of  an  efficient  sodal  se- 
curity policy;  and 

(1)  Adequate  provision  for  all  persons  to 
have  due  legal  aid  in  order  to  secure  their 
ri^U 

AKnCLX44 

The  Member  States  recognize  that  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  Latin 
American  regional  Integration,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  harmonize  the  social  legislation  of 
the  developing  countries.  — r*''*«"r  in  the 
labor  and  social  security  fields,  so  that  the 
righte  of  the  workers  shall  be  equally  pro- 
tected, and  they  agree  to  make  the  greatest 
efforte  possible  to  achieve  this  goaL 
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CHAPIBt  IX.  KBDCATIOMU,  SclMi TIFIC.  ABB 

Cdltukal  SnunuuuM 

UOICUM 

Tbe  Member  SUtee  wQl  give  primary  im- 
poitanoe  within  their  dereloimient  plans  to 
the  eneouracement  of  education,  adence. 
and  culture,  oriented  toward  the  over-all  Im- 
provemoit  of  the  individual,  and  aa  a  foun- 
dation for  democracy,  aodal  Juatice,  and 
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AKTICLB4* 

The  Member  Statea  will  cooperate  with 
one  another  to  meet  their  educational 
needa.  to  promote  scientific  reMarch.  and  to 
encourage  technological  progreas.  They  con- 
sider themselves  individual  and  Jointly 
bound  to  preserve  and  enrich  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  American  peoples. 

AKTICLKT 

The  Member  States  will  exert  the  greatest 
efforts,  in  aooordanee  with  their  constitu- 
tional prnrtases.  to  ensure  the  effective  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  to  education,  on  the  fol- 
lowing bases: 

(a)  Elementary  education,  compulsory  for 
children  of  school  age.  ahall  alao  be  offered 
to  all  others  who  can  benefit  from  it  When 
provided  by  the  State  it  abaU  be  without 
chartr. 

<b>  Middle-level  education  shaU  be  ex- 
tended progrwively  to  as  mxich  of  the  pop- 
ulation aa  possible,  with  a  view  to  social  im- 
provement. It  ShaU  be  diversified  in  such  a 
way  that  It  meeta  the  develivment  needs  of 
each  country  without  prejudice  to  providing 
a  general  educadon:  and 

(c)  Higher  education  shaU  be  available  to 
aQ.  provided  that,  in  order  to  maintain  its 
high  level,  the  conrspnnrtlng  regulatory  or 
academic  standards  are  met 

AKnCU4S 

The  Member  States  wiU  give  special  atten- 
tion to  the  eradication  of  illiteracy.  wUl 
stiaigthen  adult  and  vocational  education 
systems,  and  win  ensure  that  the  benefits  of 
culture  will  be  avaOaUe  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation. They  will  promote  the  use  of  all  in- 
formation media  to  fulfill  these  alms. 

A>nCU4S 

The  Member  States  will  develop  science 
and  technolocy  through  educational  and  re- 
search instltutlans  and  through  expanded 
information  programs.  They  wiU  (wganiBe 
their  oooperatkn  in  these  fields  efficiently 
and  will  substantially  increase  exchange  of 
knowledge,  in  accordance  with  national  ob- 
jectives and  with  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 

AKTICLBSO 

The  Member  States,  with  due  respect  for 
the  individuality  of  each  of  them,  agree  to 
promote  cultural  exchange  as  an  effective 
means  of  consolldattaig  inter-American  un- 
derstanding: and  they  recognlK  that  region- 
al integration  programs  should  be  strength- 
ened by  dose  ties  in  the  fields  of  education, 
science,  and  culture. 

P«KTTWO 

CHAm  Z.  1^1  OaoAiis 

AXnCLXBl 

The  OrganisatlcHi  of  American  States  ac- 
complishes its  purposes  by  means  of: 

(a)  The  General  Assembly; 

(b)  The  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs; 

(c)  The  Councils; 

(d)  The  Inter-American  Juridical  C«nmlt- 
tee; 

(e)  The  Inter-American  Commission  on 
Human  Rights; 

(f )  The  General  Secretariat; 


(b) 
the 
enUti( 


(g)  1  be  Spedaliaed  Conferences;  and 
(h)  *]  he  Spedaliaed  Organlsatkms. 
Th«  e  may  be  established.  In  addition  to 
those  provided  for  in  the  Charter  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proviaitms  thereof,  such 
subsidiary  organs,  agencies,  and  other  enti- 
tles as  are  considered  necessary. 

04*nxa  XI.  Tkx  GamsAL  Assbolt 

AKTICLISS 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
organ  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
States.  It  has  as  Its  prindpal  powers,  in  ad- 
dition to  such  others  as  are  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Charter,  the  following: 

(a)  'A>  decide  the  general  action  and  policy 
of  thq  Organisation,  determine  the  struc- 
funcUons  of  its  organs,  and  oonsid- 
matter  relating  to  friendly  relations 
the  American  States; 
establish  measures  for  coordinating 
ities  of  the  organs,  agencies,  and 
of  the  Organisation  among  them- 
selves and  such  activities  with  those  of  the 
other  Institutions  of  the  Inter-American 
systenc 

(c)  1k>  strengthen  and  coordinate  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spedal- 
iaed aiendes; 

(d)  "pa  promote  collaboration,  especially  in 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural  fields,  with 
other  I  international  organizations  whose 
puipo^  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Organl- 
aatkmbf  American  States; 

(e)  lb  antrove  the  program-budget  of  the 
Organtsatlon  and  determine  the  quotas  of 
the  Member  States; 

(f )  lb  consider  the  snnual  and  q>ecial  re- 
ports that  shall  be  presented  to  it  by  the 
organs  agencies,  and  entities  of  the  *  *  *. 

(g)  'lo  adopt  general  standards  to  govern 
the  oi^rations  of  the  General  Secretariat; 
and     '' 

(h)  "to  adopt  its  own  rules  of  procedure 
and.  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Its  sgenda. 

The  General  Assembly  shall  exerdae  its 
power*  in  sccordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Cliarter  and  of  other  inter-American 
treatleg. 

ABTIdJC  BS 

The  General  Assembly  shall  establish  the 
base  f9r  fixing  the  quota  that  each  Qamm- 
ment  H  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  organization,  taking  Into  account  the 
ability  to  pay  of  the  respective  countries 
and  their  determination  to  contribute  In  an 
equitable  manner.  Dedslons  on  budgetary 
mattett  require  the  approval  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Member  States. 

AKXICUS4 

All  Member  States  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  in  the  Ooieral  Assembly.  Saeh 
State  ias  the  right  to  one  vote. 
AincLiss 

The  General  Assembly  shall  convene  an- 
nually during  the  period  determined  by  the 
rules  of  procedure  and  at  a  place  selected  In 
acconiuice  with  the  prindple  of  rotation. 
At  ea4fc  regular  session  the  date  and  place 
of  the  next  regular  session  shaU  be  deter- 
mined; in  accordance  with  the  rulea  of  pro- 


meet  I 
of  th( 
offer 
the 


the 
dal 


any  reason  the  General  Assembly 
be  held  at  the  place  choaen.  it  shall 
the  General  Secretariat  unless  one 
Member  States  should  make  a  timely 
if  a  site  in  its  territory,  in  which  case 
t  CouncQ  of  the  Organization 
may  abree  that  the  General  Assembly  will 
meet  m  that  place. 

AXTICLX  s« 

In  fecial  circumstances  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  two  thirds  of  the  Member  States 


at  Ooundl  shaD  convoke  a  spe- 
^f  the  General  Assembly. 

AXnCLXBT 

>f  the  General  Assembly  shall 
the  affirmative  vote  of  an  ab- 
ity   of   the   Member   States, 
that  require  a  two- 
provided  in  the  Charter  or  as 
by  the  General  Assembly 
procedure. 

AKTICLZBB 

be  a  Preparatory  Committee 

embly,  mmpoaed  of  rep- 

of    aU    the    Member   States, 

the  draft  agenda  of  each  ses- 

Assembly; 

the  proposed  program-budget 

resolution  on  quotas,  and 

General  Assembly  a  report 

gaining  the  remmnwndations  it 

and 


Decisions  | 
be  adopted! 
solute 
except  in 
thirds  vote  i 
may  be 
in  its  rules  ( 

There 
of  the 
resentatlvesi 
which  ahalkl 

(a) 
skmof  the 

(b> 
and  the 
present  to 
thereon 
considers 

(c)  Carry  but  such  other  functions  as  the 
General  ■sssmbly  may  assign  to  it 

The  draft  {agenda  and  the  report  shall,  in 
due  course,  |be  transmitted  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  tM  Monber  States. 
Charib  X|I.  Thx  Mxamro  or  Cowsulta- 

TiOM  or  MtMisisas  or  Foanoir  ArFAiaa 

AKTICUSt 

The  Meet^  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs  shall  be  held  in  order  to 
consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and 
of  common  Interest  to  the  American  States, 
and  to  servejaa  the  Organ  of  Consultation. 


tserveji 


AXnCLSSO 


Any  Member  State  may  request  that  a 
Meeting  of  Consultation  be  called.  The  re- 
quest shall  be  addressed  to  the  Pnmanait 
Council  of  the  Organization,  which  shall 
dedde  by  ab  absolute  majority  whether  a 
meeting  ahoiild  be  held. 

AKTICUSl 

and  regulations  of  the  Meet- 

itaUon  shall  be  prepared  by  the 

luncQ  of  the  Organization  and 

the  Member  States  for  oonsid- 


The 
Ingof 
permanent 
submitted 
eration. 

ASXICLISa 

If.  for  exceptional  reasons,  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  is  unable  to  attend  the 
meeting,  hei  shall  be  represented  by  a  spe- 
cial delegate 

.  AXnCLKSS 

m  case  of  {an  armed  attaA  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  an  American  State  or  within  the 
region  of  security  delimited  by  treaties  in 
force,  a  Maeting  of  Consultation  shall  be 
held  wlthoi*  delay.  Such  Meeting  shall  be 
called  Immepiately  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Permanent  J  Council  of  the  Organization, 
who  shall  a|  the  same  time  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Permanent  Council  itself. 

I  AXTICLXS4 

An  Advistnr  Defense  Committee  shall  be 
established  \o  advise  the  Organ  of  Consulta- 
tion on  problems  of  military  cooperation 
that  may  az|se  in  connection  with  the  appli- 
cation of  e^dsting  special  treaties  on  collec- 
tive security. 

AXnCLZSB 

The  Advl^ry  Defense  Committee  shall  be 
composed  a\  the  highest  military  authori- 
ties of  the  i  unerlcan  States  partidpatbog  In 
the  Meetlni :  of  Consultation.  Under  excep- 
tional drcui  DStances  the  Oovemments  may 
appoint  sub  ititutes.  Each  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote. 


AKTICLZSS 

The  Advisory  Defense  Committee  shall  be 
convoked  imder  the  same  conditions  as  the 
Organ  of  Consultation,  when  the  latter 
deals  with  matters  relating  to  defense 
against  aggression. 

AXnCLZST 

The  Committee  shall  also  meet  when  the 
Conference  or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation 
or  the  Governments,  by  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty of  the  Member  States,  assign  to  it  techni- 
cal studies  or  reports  on  medfic  subjects. 

CRAPTIB  Xm.  THK  COUWCILS  OP  TBB 

OaoAKizATioB:  Comtoii  PaovisioBs 

Axncuss 
The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Olvaniza- 
tion,  the  Inter-American  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  and  the  Inter-American 
CouncO  for  Education,  Sdenoe.  and  Culture 
are  directly  rfgwwisihle  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  each  has  the  authtnlty  granted 
to  it  In  the  Chapter  and  other  inter-Ameri- 
can instruments,  as  well  as  the  functions  as- 
signed to  it  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
the  Meeting  of  Cmsultatlon  of  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

AancLBss 
AU  Member  States  have  the  ri^t  to  be 
represented  on  each  of  the  Councils.  Each 
State  has  the  right  to  one  vote. 

AKTICLITO 

The  Councils  may,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Charter  and  other  inter-American  instru- 
ments, make  rwimimwidatiffns  on  matters 
within  their  authority. 

AKTICLKll 

The  Councils,  on  matters  within  their  re- 
specUve  competence,  may  present  to  the 
General  Assembly  studies  snd  proposals, 
drafts  of  international  instruments,  and 
proposals  on  the  holding  of  specialized  con- 
f  erencea.  on  the  creation,  modification,  or 
elimination  of  gtedallapd  organizations  and 
other  Inter-Ameilcan  agendes.  as  well  ss  on 
the  coordination  of  their  activities.  The 
CoundlB  may  alao  present  studies,  propos- 
als, and  drafts  of  international  Instruments 
to  the  Spedaliaed  Conferences. 

AKTICLBTa 

Each  Council  may.  In  urgent  cases,  con- 
voke Iftwdaliaed  Conferences  on  matters 
within  its  competence,  after  ocmsulting  with 
the  Member  States  snd  without  having  to 
resort  to  the  procedure  provided  for  in  Arti- 
del38. 

AXnCUTS 

The  Councils,  to  the  extoit  of  their  abili- 
ty, and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  General 
Secretariat  shall  render  to  the  Government 
such  spedaliaed  services  as  the  latter  may 
request 

ABnCLXT4 

Each  Council  has  the  authority  to  require 
the  other  Councils,  as  well  as  the  subsidiary 
organs  and  agendes  responsible  to  them  to 
provide  It  with  information  and  advisory 
services  on  matters  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  competence.  The  Cotmdls  may 
also  request  the  same  aervlces  from  the 
other  agencies  of  the  inter-American 
system. 

AXnCLKTB 

With  the  prior  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Councils  may  establish  the 
subsidiary  organs  and  the  agendes  that 
they  consider  advisable  for  the  better  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  When  the  General 
Assembly  is  not  in  session,  the  aforesaid 
organs  or  agendes  may  be  established  provi- 


sionally by  the  correspoodlng  CoundL  In 
constituting  the  membership  of  these 
bodies,  the  Councils,  insofar  as  possible, 
shall  follow  the  criteria  of  rotation  and  eq- 
uitable geographic  repreaentatlon. 

AanCLBTS 

The  Councils  may  iuAA  in  any  Member 
State,  when  they  find  it  advlaaUe  and  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  Govenunent  con- 
cerned. 

AXnCXBTT 

Each  CouncQ  ahall  prepare  its  own  stat- 
utes and  submit  them  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  spprovaL  It  shaD  approve  Its 
own  rules  of  procedure  and  those  of  its  sub- 
sidiary organa,  agendea,  and  ooramltteea. 


as 


Craptkb  XIV.  Tm  Pbbmabkir  Coowcn,  or 

THI  OaOAinZATIOll 
AKTICUTS 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  one  representative  of 
each  Member  State,  eq>edally  appointed  by 
the  revective  Government  with  the  rank 
of  ambassador.  Each  Government  may  ac- 
credit and  acting  representative,  as  well  ss 
such  alteraatea  and  advisers  aa  it  ooDsidets 


In  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the  Per- 
manent CouncQ.  through  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Peaeeful  BHtlemenr  or 
by  any  other  meana.  may  ascertain  the  facta 
in  the  dispute,  and  may  do  so  in  the  terri- 
tory of  any  of  the  parties  with  the  consent 
of  the  Government  i 


ABTICUTS 

The  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Permanent 
CouncQ  shaU  be  held  by  each  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, in  turn,  following  the  alphabetic 
order  In  Spanlah  of  the  names  of  their  re- 
spective countries.  The  office  of  Vice  Chair- 
man ShaU  be  filled  in  the  same  way,  follow- 
ing reverse  alphabetic  order. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman 
shaU  hold  office  for  a  term  of  not  more 
than  six  months,  which  shaU  be  detomlned 
by  the  statutes. 

AKTICUSO 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Charter  and  of 
Inter- American  treaties  and  agreementa.  the 
Permanent  CouncQ  takes  cognizance  of  any 
matter  referred  to  it  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly or  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ten  of  foreign  Affairs. 

ABXICUSl 

The  Permanent  CouncQ  shaU  serve  provi- 
sionally as  the  Organ  of  Consultation  when 
the  drcumstanoes  contemplated  In  Article 
63  of  this  charter  arise. 

Axncuss 

The  Permanent  CouncQ  ahaU  keQ>  vlgl- 
lence  over  the  malntfnanne  of  friendly  rela- 
tions among  the  Member  States,  and  for 
that  purpose  shaU  effectively  aalat  them  in 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  disputes,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

AXnCLBSS 

To  sssist  the  Permanent  Ooundl  in  the 
exercise  of  these  powers,  and  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlemmt 
ShaU  be  establlahed.  which  shaU  function  as 
a  subsidiary  organ  of  the  CoundL  The  stat- 
utes of  the  Ctmunlttee  shaU  be  prepared  by 
the  Coundl  and  approved  by  the  General 
Assonbly. 

AXTICUB4 

The  parties  to  a  dinnite  may  resort  to  the 
Permanent  Coundl  to  obtain  Its  good  of- 
fices. In  such  a  case  the  Coundl  shaU  have 
authority  to  aaaiat  the  parties  and  to  recom- 
mend the  procedures  it  considers  suitable 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

If  the  parties  so  wish,  the  Chairman  of 
the  CouncQ  shaU  refer  the  difimte  directly 
to  the  Inter- American  Committee  on  Peace- 
ful Settl«nent 


AKIICLKSS 

Any  party  to  a  dtvote  in  which  none  of 
the  peaceful  procedures  set  forth  in  Artlde 
24  of  the  Charter  is  being  followed  may 
appeal  to  the  Permanent  Ooundl  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  divute. 

The  CouncQ  shaQ  immediately  refer  the 
request  to  the  Inter-Ameitean  Committee 
on  Peaceful  Settlement  whldi  ShaD  consid- 
er whether  or  not  the  matter  la  within  Ita 
competence  and.  If  it  deems  It  appropriate. 
ShaU  offer  ita  good  otfloes  to  tlie  other 
party  or  parties.  Once  these  are  accepted, 
the  Inter-American  Committee  oo  Peaceful 
Settlement  may  assist  the  parties  and  ree- 
ommmd  the  prooedurea  that  It  -~»-*^t- 
suitable  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  tbe 
dlvute. 

In  the  exerdae  of  tbeae  powers,  the  Com- 
mittee may  carry  out  an  invasdgatlan  of  the 
facts  In  the  dispute,  and  may  do  so  in  the 
territory  of  any  of  the  parties  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  concerned. 

ABTICLBST 

If  one  of  the  parties  should  refuse  the 
offer,  the  Inter-American  Committee  on 
Peaceful  Settlement  shaU  Umlt  itself  to  in- 
forming the  Permanent  Ooundl.  without 
prejudice  to  Its  taking  steps  to  restore  rda- 
tions  between  the  partlea,  if  they  were  Inter- 
rupted, or  to  Tfcstshllsh  harmony  between 
them. 

Aincuss 

Once  such  a  report  is  received,  the  Perma- 
nent Coundl  may  make  suggestlaas  for 
bringing  the  parties  totether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Artide  87  and.  if  It  eoMlders  It  nec- 
essary, it  may  urge  the  partlea  to  avoid  any 
actian  that  might  aggravate  the  dispute. 

If  ooe  of  the  parties  should  continue  to 
refuse  the  good  offices  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Peaceful  ntittlfnwnt  or  of 
the  OouncQ.  the  Coundl  ahaU  Umlt  Itaelf  to 
submitting  a  rejKxt  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

Asncust 

The  Permanent  CouncQ.  in  the  exerdae  of 
these  funcdoM.  shaU  take  Its  dedsloiw  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  its  mem- 
bers, exnlnding  the  parties  to  the  dispnte. 
except  for  such  derisions  as  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure provide  shaU  be  adopted  by  a  simide 
majority. 

AXnCLZM 

In  perf onning  their  functions  with  respect 
to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the 
Permanent  CouncQ  and  the  Inter-American 
Committee  on  Peaceful  Settlement  abaU  ob- 
serve the  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  the 
prindplea  and  standards  of  international 
law,  as  weU  as  take  into  account  the  exist- 
ence of  treaties  in  force  between  the  parties. 

AKTICUSl 

The  Permanent  CouncQ  shaU  also: 

(a)  Carry  out  those  dedslons  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  or  of  the  Meeting  of  Consul- 
taticm  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  the 
implementation  of  which  has  not  been  as- 
signed to  sny  other  body; 

(b)  Watch  over  the  observance  of  the 
standards  governing  the  operation  of  the 
General  Secretariat  and.  when  the  General 
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Afwihly  it  not  in  MHlon.  adoiit  |Mt>vlslona 
of  a  Kgulmtoi7  nature  that  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Secretariat  to  carry  out  Ita  adminiatra- 
tlve  funetloiw: 

(c)  Act  a>  the  Preparatory  Ccmimlttee  of 
the  General  Aawmbly.  in  accordance  with 
the  tenna  of  Article  58  of  the  Charter, 
unlen  the  General  Aaembly  should  decide 
otherwiae: 

(d)  Prepare,  at  the  request  of  the  Member 
States  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  m>- 
propriate  orians  of  the  Organlsatlcm,  draft 
acreements  to  promote  and  fadllUte  coop- 
eration betweoi  the  Onaniation  of  Ameri- 
can States  and  the  United  Nations  or  be- 
tween the  Organisation  and  other  American 
aienctes  of  reoocnlaed  international  stand- 
ing. These  draft  agreements,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  ssstmbly  for  approvaL 

(e)  Submit  recnwimendatlons  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  with  regard  to  the  function- 
ing of  the  Organlntion  and  the  coordina- 
tion of  its  subsidiary  organs,  agencies,  and 
oommtttees: 

(f )  Present  to  the  General  Assembly  any 
observatiiKis  it  may  have  regarding  the  re- 
ports of  the  Inter-American  Juridical  Com- 
mittee and  the  Inter- American  Commission 
of  Human  Rights;  and 

(g)  Perform  the  other  functions  iinrltnfi* 
to  it  in  the  Charter. 

AKTICLXSS 

The  Permanent  Coundl  and  the  General 
Secretariat  shall  have  the  same  seat 
Cbapibi  ZV.  Thx  Drm-AMBaicui 

KOOKOMIC  AMB  SOCIAL  COOKCIL 

amoxts 
Hie  Inter-American  Bwmomic  and  Social 
Council  is  oompoaed  of  <me  principal  repre- 
sentative, of  the  highest  rank,  of  each 
MembCT  State,  wpwially  appointed  by  the 
respective  Government. 

a«XICXBt4 

llie  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  CouncQ  is  to  promote  co- 
operation among  the  American  countries  in 
order  to  attain  accelerated  economic  and 
social  development,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  Chviter  VII  and  VUL 

AinCLSSS 

TU  achieve  its  purpose  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic  and  Social  Council  shall: 

(a)  Recommend  programs  and  courses  of 
actioD  and  periodically  study  and  evaluate 
the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Member 
States; 

(b)  Promote  and  coordinate  aU  economic 
and  social  activities  of  the  Organization: 

(c)  Coordinate  tU  acttvlttes  with  those  of 
the  other  Councils  of  the  Organisations; 

(d)  Establish  cotwerative  relatiras  with 
the  correvonding  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  other  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies,  especially  with  r^ard  to  co- 
ordination of  inter-American  technical  as- 
sistance programs;  and 

(e)  Promote  the  resolution  of  the  cases 
contemplated  in  Article  U  of  the  Charter, 
establishing  the  appropriate  procedure. 

AancLsse 
The  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  each 
year  at  the  ministerial  leveL  It  shall  also 
meet  when  oonvolied  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  its  own  initiative, 
or  for  the  cases  conteioplated  in  Article  36 
of  the  Charter. 

AKTICLX  97 

"nie  Inter-American  Economic  and  Social 
Coundl  shall  have  a  Permanent  Executive 


Commiftee.  composed  of  a  Chairman  and  no 
less  thai  seven  other  memboa,  elected  by 
the  Cooncil  for  terms  to  be  established  in 
the  statutes  of  the  Council.  Each  member 
shall  hAve  the  right  to  vote.  The  principles 
of  equlMble  geographic  repreaentaticm  and 
of  rotatton  shall  be  taken  into  account,  inso- 
far as  lioaslble.  In  the  election  of  members. 
The  Pnananent  Executive  Committee  repre- 
sents aq  of  the  M«nber  States  of  the  Orga- 
nizatioil 

I  AKTICLBSS 

The  {Permanent  Executive  Committee 
shaU  pmorm  the  tasks  assigned  to  It  by  the 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, in  fooordance  with  the  general  stand- 
ards established  by  the  CoundL 
Chapt^  ZVI.  Tbx  iKTxa-AimiCAH  CouHcn. 
POB  fouCATIOIl,  ScmicK.  Am  Cdltdss 
J  AancLxs* 

The  nter-American  CouncQ  for  Educa- 
tion, sdience,  and  Culture  is  composed  of 
one  principal  represmtative,  of  the  highest 
rank,  of  each  Member  State,  emedally  ap- 
polntedby  the  respective  Government. 
I  Asncu  100 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Coun- 
cil for  education.  Science,  and  Culture  is  to 
promota  friendly  relations  and  mutual  un- 
derstaniing  between  the  peoples  of  the 
America)  through  educattonal,  scientific, 
and  culioral  cooperation  and  exchimge  be- 
tween Member  States,  in  order  to  raise  the 
cultural)  level  of  the  peoples,  reaffirm  their 
dignity  as  individuals,  prepare  them  fully 
for  the  tasks  of  progress,  and  strengthen 
the  devotion  to  peace,  demooacy,  and  social 
Justice  that  has  characterized  their  evolu- 
tion.     ' 

I  AKXICLX  101 

To  accomplish  its  purposes  the  Inter- 
Amei1c«i  CouncQ  for  Education.  Science, 
and  Culture  shall: 

(a)  Promote  and  coordinate  the  education- 
al, sdeittific  and  cultural  activities  of  the 
Organisation; 

(b)  A4opt  or  recommend  pertinent  meas- 
ures toi^ve  effect  to  the  standards  con- 
tained la  Chi«>ter  IX  of  the  Charter, 

(c)  Support  individual  or  coUectlve  efforts 
of  the  I  Member  States  to  Improve  and 
extend  fducation  at  all  levels,  giving  special 
attentiofi  to  efforts  directed  toward  commu- 
nity development; 

(d)  Recommend  and  encourage  the  adop- 
tion of  n>ecial  educational  programs  direct- 
ed towaM  Integrating  aU  sectors  of  the  pop- 
ulation (into  their  respective  national  cul- 
tures; 

lulate  and  support  scientific  and 

education  and  research  espe- 

len  these  relate  to  national  develop- 

the  exchange  of  professors,  re- 

rorkers,  technicians,  and  students, 

I  of  study  materials;  and  encourage 

lutfon  of  bilaterlal  or  multilateral 

ats  on  the  progressive  coordination 

at  aU  educational  levels  and  on 
llty  and  equivalence  of  certificates 

>mote  the  education  of  the  Amerl- 
}les  with  a  view  to  harmonius  inter- 
relations and  a  better  understand- 
le  historical  and  cultural  origins  of 
in  order  to  stress  and  pre- 
serve thlelr  common  values  and  destiny; 

(h)  systematically  encourage  InteQectual 
and  artirtic  creativity,  the  exchange  of  cul- 
tural vmrks  and  folklore,  as  weU  as  the 
Interrelationships  of  the  different  cultural 
regions  bf  the  Americas; 


(1)  Posto'  cooperation  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  protecting,  preserving,  and  increas- 
ing the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Hemisphere; 

(J)  Coordinate  lU  acUvlties  with  those  of 
the  other  Councils.  In  harmony  with  the 
Inter-Amerlcin  Economic  and  Social  Coim- 
cQ,  encouragf  the  interrelationship  of  pro- 
grama  for  pronoting  education,  sdenoe,  and 
culture  with  [national  development  and  re- 
gional integration  programs; 

(k)  Establl^  oooperaUve  relaUona  with 
the  corr^wnjing  organs  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  witti  other  national  and  intema- 
tioasal  bodies.  I 

(1)  Strengthm  the  dvlc  consdence  of  the 
American  pefples;  as  one  of  the  bases  for 
the  effective  texerdse  of  democracy  and  for 
the  observance  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
man;  | 

(m)  Reoomfnend  appropriate  procedures 
for  taitoisif yihg  integration  of  the  develop- 
ing countries]  of  the  Hemisphere  by  means 
of  efforts  and  programs  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, sdenc^,  and  culture;  and 

(n)  Study  aiid  evaluate  periodically  the  ef- 
forts made  liy  the  Member  States  in  the 
fields  of  education,  sdence.  and  culture. 
AancLK  los 

The  Inter-American  Coundl  for  Educa- 
tion. Sdence.  knd  Culture  shall  hold  at  least 
one  meeting  J  each  year  at  the  ministerial 
leveL  It  shall  also  meet  when  convoked  by 
the  General  jAsaembly.  by  the  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, or  at  its^own  initiative. 


AinCLZ  IDS 


The  Inter' 
tlon.  Sdence, 
manent  Exi 
a  Chairman 
members.  el( 
to  be 
CoundL 
to  one  vote, 
graphic 


Coundl  for  Educa- 
Culture  shaU  have  a  Per- 
Oommlttee.  composed  of 
no  less  than  seven  other 
by  the  Coundl  for  terms 
in  the  statutes  of  the 
shall  have  the  rl^t 
principles  of  equitable  geo- 
itation  and  of  rotation  shall 
be  taken  intojaccount.  insofar  as  possible,  in 
the  election  of  members.  The  Permanent 
Executive  Copimlttee  represents  aU  of  the 
Member  Statas  of  the  Organisation. 

AJtXICLK  104 

The  Permanent  Executive  Committee 
shall  perform!  the  tasks  asrigned  to  it  by  the 
Inter-Americ4n  Coundl  for  Education.  Sd- 
ence, and  Cloture,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  stamards  established  by  the  Coun- 
dL I 

CHAPm  |CVn.  TBI  ImB-AMBiCAir 

JqaiDICAL  COMMITRX 
I       ASnCLK  lOS 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Juridi- 
cal Committee  is  to  serve  the  Organization 
as  an  advisory  body  on  Juridical  matters;  to 
promote  the] progressive  development  and 


the 

study  Jurl( 
gration  of 
Hemlqjhere 
sirable,the 
ty  in  their  I( 


of  international  law;  and  to 

problems  related  to  the  inte- 

devel(vlng  countries  of  the 

insofar  as  may  appear  de- 

lility  of  attaining  unif  orml- 

.tlon. 

I      AXIICLZ  loe 

The  Inter-i  Lmerlcan  Juridical  Committee 
shaU  underta  ce  the  studies  and  preparatory 
work  assigned  to  it  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Minis- 
ters of  Foreii  m  Affairs,  or  the  CouncQs  of 
the  Organization.  It  may  also,  on  its  own 
initiative,  un^tertake  such  studies  and  pre- 
paratory woi^  as  it  considers  advisable,  and 
suggest  the  l^olding  of  specialized  Juridical 
conferences. 
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AmCU  lOT 


The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
ShaU  be  composed  of  eleven  Jurists,  nation- 
als of  Member  States,  elected  by  the  Ooier- 
al  Assembly  for  a  period  of  four  years  from 
panels  of  three  candidates  presented  by 
Member  States.  In  the  election,  a  system 
ShaU  be  used  that  takea  into  account  partial 
r^lacement  of  membership  and,  insofar  as 
possible,  equitable  geographical  representa- 
tion. No  two  members  of  the  Committee 
may  be  nationals  of  the  same  State.  Vacan- 
des  that  occur  shaU  be  f iUed  in  the  manner 
set  forth  above. 

Aancu  los 
The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
represents  aU  of  the  Member  States  of  the 
Organization,  and  has  the  broadest  possible 
technical  autonomy. 

ABTICLS  10* 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
shaU  establish  cotverative  relations  with 
universities,  institutes,  and  other  t^^trhing 
centers,  as  weU  as  with  national  and  inter- 
national committees  and  entitles  devoted  to 
study,  research,  teaching,  or  dissemination 
of  information  on  Juridical  matters  of  inter- 
national interests. 

AKTICLK  110 

The  Inter-American  Juridical  Committee 
ShaU  draft  lU  statutea,  which  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ooieral  Assembly  for  approv- 
aL The  committee  shaU  adopt  its  own  rules 
of  procedure. 

AKTICLZ  111 

The  seat  of  the  Inter-American  Juridical 
Committee  shaU  be  the  dty  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, but  in  qtedal  cases  the  Committee 
may  meet  at  any  other  place  that  may  be 
designated,  after  consultation  with  the 
Member  State  concerned. 

ChAPISB  XVm.  TBI  Ixm-AlflBICAJI 

ComnssTow  ok  Humaii  Riobtb 
Axncuiia 

There  shaU  be  an  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Riftota,  whose  prlndpal 
function  shaU  be  to  promote  the  observance 
and  protection  of  human  rights  and  to  serve 
as  a  consultative  organ  of  the  Organization 
in  these  mattos. 

An  Inter-American  convention  on  human 
rights  ShaU  determine  the  structure,  compe- 
tence, and  procedure  of  this  Commission,  as 
weU  as  those  or  other  organs  reqxmslble  for 
these  matters. 

CBAPm  XTX.  TBI  GlHIIAL  Skiiiauat 
AxncLi  lis 

The  General  Secretariat  is  the  central  and 
permanent  organ  of  the  Organization  of  the 
American  States.  It  shaU  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  in  the  Charter,  in  other 
inter- American  treaties  and  agreements,  and 
by  the  General  Assembly,  and  shaU  carry 
out  the  duties  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  the  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
BCinisters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  the  Coun- 
cQs. 

ASnCLI  114 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  Organiza- 
tion ShaU  be  elected  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  a  five-year  term  and  may  not  be  re- 
elected more  than  once  or  succeeded  by  a 
person  of  the  same  nationality.  In  the  event 
that  the  office  of  Secretary  General  be- 
comes vacant,  the  Assistant  Secretary  Gen- 
eral shaU  assume  his  duties  imtil  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  shaU  elect  a  new  Secretary 
General  for  a  f uU  term. 

AsncLi  lis 

The  Secretary  General  shaU  direct  the 
General  Secretariat,  be  the  legal  representa- 


tive thereof,  and,  notwlthstandbic  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  91.b,  be  respraiaible  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  proper  fulfiU- 
ment  of  the  ohligatlons  and  functions  of  the 
General  Secretariat. 

AinCLI  lis 
The  Secretary  GeneraL  or  his  representa- 
tive, participates  with  voice  but  without 
vote  in  aU  meetings  of  the  Organization. 

AinCLI  117 

The  General  Secretariat  sbaU  promote 
economic  aodaL  JuridlcaL  educational,  sd- 
entific,  and  cultural  relatioos  among  aU  the 
Member  Statea  of  the  Organlzatkm.  in  keep- 
ing with  the  actioiM  and  policies  decided 
upon  by  the  General  Assembly  and  with  the 
pertinent  decisions  of  the  Councils. 
AxncLi  lis 

The  General  Secretariat  shaU  also  per- 
form the  following  funrtlonr 

(a)  Transmit  ex  officio  to  the  Member 
States  notice  of  the  convocation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  Meeting  of  Cmsultatiim 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  CoundL  the 
Inter-American  Coundl  for  Education.  Sd- 
ence, and  Culture,  and  the  %>eclaliaed  Con- 
ferences; 

(b)  Advise  the  other  organs,  when  an>ro- 
priate,  in  the  preparation  of  agenda  and 
rules  of  procedure; 

(c)  Prepare  the  proposed  program-budget 
of  the  Organization  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
grams adopted  by  the  Councils,  agencies, 
and  entities  whose  expenses  should  be  in- 
duded  in  the  program-budget  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Councils  or  their  per- 
manent committees,  submit  it  to  the  Prepar- 
atory Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
snd  thai  to  the  Assembly  Itself; 

(d)  Provide,  on  a  permanent  basis,  ade- 
quate secretariat  services  for  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  other  organs,  and  carry 
out  their  directives  and  assignments.  To  the 
extent  of  its  abiUty.  provide  services  for  the 
other  meetings  of  the  Organization; 

(e)  Serve  as  custodian  of  the  documents 
and  archives  of  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
ences, the  General  Assembly,  the  Bleetlngs 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Councils,  snd  the  Specialized  Con- 
ferences; 

(f)  Serve  ss  depository  of  Inter-American 
treaties  and  agreements,  as  weU  as  of  the  in- 
struments of  ratiflcatiim  thereof; 

(g)  Submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
each  regular  sesdon  an  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Organization  and  its  fi- 
nancial condition:  and 

(h)  Establish  relations  of  cooperation,  in 
accordance  with  deciaions  reached  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Councils,  with  the 
Specialized  OrganizatkHis  as  weU  as  other 
national  and  international  organlzationa. 
Axncu  lis 

The  Secretary  General  shall: 

<a>  Establish  such  offices  of  the  General 
Secretariat  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish 
its  purposes;  and 

(b)  Determine  the  number  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  General  Secretariat,  ap- 
point them,  regulate  their  powers  and 
duties,  and  fix  their  remuneration. 

The  Secretary  General  shaU  ezerdse  this 
authority  in  accordance  with  such  general 
standards  and  budgetary  provisions  as  may 
be  established  by  the  General  Assembly. 

AXnCLI  ISO 

The  Assistant  Secretary  Goieral  diaU  be 
elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  a  five- 
year  term  and  may  not  be  reelected  more 
than  once  or  succeeded  by  a  person  of  the 


nationaUty.  In  the  event  that  tbe 
office  of  Assistant  Secretary  General  be- 
comes vacant,  the  Permanent  Councfl  shaU 
elect  a  substitute  to  bold  that  offlee  until 
tbe  General  Assembly  sbaU  deet  a  new  As- 
sistant Secretary  General  for  a  fuQ  term. 
Acncuisi 

The  Assistant  Secretary  General  sbaD  be 
the  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  CoundL  He 
ShaU  save  as  advisory  officer  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary General  and  shaU  act  as  his  delegate  In 
aU  matters  that  tbe  Secretary  General  may 
entrust  to  him.  During  the  temporary  ab- 
sence or  dlsabaity  of  the  Secretary  GeneraL 
the  Assistant  Secretary  General  shaO  per- 
form bis  functions. 

The  Secretary  General  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  General  shaU  be  of  different  na- 
tlonaUtlea. 


isa 

The  General  Assembly,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Member  States,  may  remove  the 
Secretary  General  or  tbe  Assisrant  Secre- 
tary GeneraL  or  both,  whenever  tbe  proper 
functioning   of   tbe   Organisation   ao   de- 


Axnai  isa 
The  Secretary  General  shaU  appoint,  with 
the  approval  of  the  re^teettve  CoundL  the 
Executive  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
for  Education.  Sdence.  and  Cuttnre.  irtio 
ShaU  also  be  the  secretaries  of  the  respec- 
tive Councils. 

AXncU  194 

In  the  performance  of  their  dutlea.  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  personnel  of  the 
Seoetariat  shaU  not  sedt  or  receive  tastmc- 
tlons  from  any  Government  or  from  any  au- 
thority outside  the  Organlaatlan.  and  sbaU 
refrain  from  any  action  that  may  be  inoom- 
patiUe  with  their  poattian  as  intematlanal 
officers  responsible  only  to  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

AXnCLI  iss 

The  Member  States  idedge  themselves  to 
respect  the  exduatvely  Intematlanal  diarao- 
ter  of  the  responaiblllttee  of  tbe  Secretary 
General  and  the  jieisoniifl  of  the  General 
Secretariat,  and  not  to  sedi  to  infliiwifr 
than  in  the  discharge  of  their  dutlea. 
AxncLi  lis 

In  selecting  the  personnel  of  the  Genoal 
Secretariat,  first  conslderatlan  shaU  be 
given  to  efficiency,  competence,  and  integri- 
ty; but  at  the  same  time.  In  tbe  recruitment 
of  peraonnel  of  aU  ranka.  importance  ahaU 
be  given  to  the  neoeastty  of  obtaining  as 
wide  a  geographic  representation  as  possi- 
ble. 

AXnCLI  117 

The  seat  of  the  General  Secretariat  is  the 
dty  of  Washington. 

CBAFm  ZZ.  TBI  SraciAuz^  CoavBoacBs 
AxncLiias 

The  ftiedalised  Oooferenoes  are  intergov- 
ernmental meetings  to  deal  with  9edal 
technical  matters  or  to  develop  specific  as- 
pects of  inter-American  cooperation.  They 
ShaU  be  held  miua  dther  the  General  As- 
sembly or  tbe  Bleetlng  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  so  decides.  <m 
its  own  initiative  at  at  the  request  of  me  of 
the  Councils  or  Spedaliied  Organizations. 

AKTICXI  lit 

The  agenda  and  rules  procedure  of  the 
Specialized  Ccmferences  shaU  be  prepared 
by  the  Councils  or  Specialized  Organiza- 
tions concerned  and  shall  be  submitted  to 
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the  Ooremmenta  of  the  Member  States  for 
coDBldermtlon. 

Crafrk  XXL  T^B  SraciAuziD 
OKOAitizATioaa 

AXnCU  190 

For  the  purpoaes  of  the  present  Charter, 
Inter-American  SpeciallMd  Organizations 
are  the  intergovenmiental  organisations  es- 
t,ahHihfd  by  multDatenJ  agreements  and 
having  specific  functions  with  respect  to 
technical  matters  of  common  interest  to  the 
American  States. 

Asncuisi 
The  General  Secretariat  shall  m^inf^in  a 
register  of  the  organisations  that  fulfill  the 
conditions  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  Article, 
as  determined  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly 
after  a  rq»ort  from  the  Council  concerned. 

ASnCLS  131 

The  t^ierlaliiied  Organisations  shall  enjoy 
the  fullest  technical  autonomy,  but  they 
sliall  take  into  account  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  General  Assembly  and  of  the 
Councils,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter. 

Aincuiss 

The  Spedallwd  OrganlaUions  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  General  Assembly  annual  retorts 
on  the  progress  of  their  work  and  on  their 
annual  budgets  and  expenses. 
utnax  114 

Relations  tliat  should  exist  between  the 
Spedallaed  OrganinUons  and  the  Organiza- 
tion shall  be  defined  by  means  of  agree- 
ments concluded  between  each  organization 
and  the  Secretary  General,  with  the  author- 
Isatlim  of  the  General  Assembly. 

ASnCUt  ISB 

The  Specialized  Organizations  shaU  esUb- 
lish  co(9ermttve  relattons  with  world  agen- 
cies of  the  same  character  In  order  to  co- 
ordinate their  sctirities.  In  concluding 
agreements  with  international  agencies  of  a 
worldwide  cbaraeter.  the  Inter- American 
BperlaHwd  OrgaoliBtiaas  shaU  preserve 
their  identity  and  their  status  as  Integral 
parts  of  the  Organlsatlwi  of  Amfilcan 
States,  even  when  they  perform  regional 
functions  of  international  agencies. 
txncLK  13« 

In  determining  the  location  of  the  Special- 
ized Organisations  consideration  shall  be 
ghren  to  the  Interest  of  all  of  the  Member 
States  and  to  the  desirability  of  selecting 
the  seats  of  these  organizations  on  the  basis 
of  a  geographic  representation  as  equitable 
as  possible. 

PAKTTBBB 

CHtfRR  XXn.  TBI  Uhitxd  NATions 

AKTICLB  13T 

None  of  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
shall  be  construed  as  Imp^rlng  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Member  States  imder 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

CBtfxn  Kxiii,  MncxLunons  Paovuioirs 
MxnoMm 

Attendance  at  meetings  of  the  permanent 
organs  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  or  at  the  omf  erences  and  meetings 
provided  for  In  the  Charter,  or  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Organization,  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  multQ^eral  character 
of  the  aforesaid  organs,  conferences,  and 
meetings  and  shall  not  depend  on  the  bilat- 
eral relations  between  the  Govonment  of 
any  Member  State  and  the  Government  of 
the  host  country. 
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I  ~         Aancuc  139 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
shall  enjoy  In  the  territory  of  each  Member 
such  le^  capacity,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties as  ire  necessary  for  the  exerdae  of  its 
function  and  the  accomplishment  of  Its 


AKTICLZ  140 

The  r«>resenUtlves  of  the  Member  SUtes 
on  the  ^gans  of  the  Organization,  the  per- 
sonnel of  their  delegations,  as  well  as  the 
General  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
I  corresponding  to  their  positions 
'  for  the  Independent  perf orm- 
tieir  duties. 

AKTICU  141 

The  Judicial  status  of  the  Specialized  Or- 
ganization and  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties tha|  should  be  granted  to  than  and  to 
their  peisonnel.  as  well  as  to  the  officials  of 
the  Gegeral  Secretariat,  shall  be  deter- 
mined to  a  multilateral  agreement.  The 
foregoing  shall  not  preclude,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered Accessary,  the  concluding  of  bilater- 
al agreetoents. 

AancLK  141 

Corresixnidence  of  the  Organization  of 
Amerlcafi  States.  Including  printed  matter 
and  paraels.  bearing  the  frank  thereof,  shall 
be  carriad  free  of  charge  in  the  mails  of  the 
MemberlStates. 

ARnCLZ  143 

The  Ofganizatlon  of  American  States  does 
not  allofr  any  restrictions  based,  on  race, 
creed,  ot  sex,  with  reject  to  eligibility  to 
participate  In  the  activities  of  the  Organiza- 
tion and  to  hold  positions  therein. 

t  XXIV.  RAXmCATION  AMS  EmsT 

IirroFoRd 


Chaptir: 


AKTICU  144 

The  Present  Charter  shall  remain  open 
for  signature  by  the  American  States  and 
shall  be  hitlf  led  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
spective constitutional  procedtire.  The  origi- 
nal instriiment,  the  Spanish,  iengili?h.  Portu- 
guese aiiU  French  texts  of  which  are  equally 
authenti:,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gen- 
eral Sectetariat,  which  shall  transmit  certi- 
fied COPIES  thereof  to  the  Governments  for 
purposed  of  ratification.  The  Instruments  of 
ratificatton  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oen- 
eral Seoetarlat,  which  shaU  notify  the  sig- 
natory Slates  of  such  deposit. 

AXnCLB  14B 

The  present  Charter  shall  enter  into  force 
among  their  ratifying  States  when  two- 
thirds  o|  the  signatory  States  have  deposit- 
ed thein  ratifications.  It  shall  enter  Into 
force  with  respect  to  the  remaining  States 
in  the  Older  In  which  they  deposit  their  rati- 
flcatloDft 

A>TICU  14S 

The  present  Charter  shall  be  registered 
with  tha  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
through  {the  General  Secretariat. 

AXnCU  14T 

Amendments  to  the  present  Charter  may 
be  adopted  only  at  a  General  Assembly  con- 
vened for  that  purpose.  Amendments  shaU 
enter  into  force  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  add  the  procedures  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle 145. 

AXnCLK  148 

The  pgesent  Charter  shall  remain  in  force 
indefinetely,  but  may  be  denounced  by  any 
MemberlSUte  upon  written  notification  to 
the  Geileral  Secretariat,  which  shaU  com- 
municate to  all  the  others  each  notice  of 
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denunlcation  lecelved.  After  two  years  from 
the  date  on  ^\Mtx  the  General  Secretariat 
receives  a  doUce  of  denunciation,  the 
present  Charier  shall  cease  to  be  In  force 
with  reelect  to  the  *  *  *  SUte  which  shall 
cease  to  beloiig  to  the  Organization  after  it 
has  fulfilled  the  obligations  arising  from  the 
present  Charter. 

Chaptkr  XXV.  Tkahsitobt  PaovisioHS 

AKTICU  14* 

The  Inter-Atnerican  Committee  on  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  shall  act  as  the  perma- 
nent executive  committee  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Councfl  as 
long  as  the  Alliance  is  In  operation. 

I      AKTICU  ISO 

UntQ  the  Ihter-Ameilcan  convention  on 
human  rii^tsJ  referred  to  In  Chapter  XVm, 
enters  Into  fvce,  the  present  Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission  on  Human  Rights  ■ti*ii 
keep  vigilanOe  over  the  observance  of 
human  rights. 

(RxsnvAi  ions  Mai«  at  thk  Tmz  op 
Ratificatioit) 

Norr— The  original  Charter  was  signed 
April  30,  1941 ,  for  the  Argentine  RepubUc, 
Bolivia,  Brazil ,  Chile,  Colombia,  CosU  Rica. 
Cuba,  the  Doi  olnican  Republic  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala.  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaiitfua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  the 
United  Stated  of  America.  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela  ami  the  following  reservations 
were  made  at  ihe  time  of  ratif  ylnr 
Quatemala 

None  of  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amolcan 
States  may  be  considered  as  an  Impediment 
to  Guatemala's  assertion  of  its  rights  over 
the  territory  i  tf  Belize  by  such  means  as  at 
any  time  it  mi  y  deem  advisable. 
Peru 

With  the  nservaUon  that  the  principles 
of  inter-Amencan  solidarity  and  coopera- 
Uon  and  essditially  those  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  an<t  declarations  of  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec  Consltitue  standards  for  the 
mutual  relations  between  the  American 
States  and  Juridical  bases  on  the  inter- 
American  system. 

j  United  SUUa 
That  the  Smate  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  of  the  Charter  with  the 
reservation  th^t  none  of  its  provisions  shall 
be  considered  as  enlarging  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Goveaiment  of  the  United  States  or 
limiting  the  powers  of  the  several  states  of 
the  Federal  Union  with  respect  to  any  mat- 
ters recognizod  under  the  Consitutlon  as 
being  within  the  reserved  powers  of  the  sev- 
eral states. 

Mr.  KERtlY.  Mr.  President,  the 
charter  of  the  OAS,  I  think,  is  an  ar- 
ticulation of!  basic  historical  American 
values.  It  se^ms  to  me  that  the  peace- 
ful resolution  of  disputes,  the  respect 
for  intemanonal  law,  the  collective 
wisdom  andjjudgment  of  the  member 
states  in  adpressing  threats  to  peace 
and  stabillw  in  the  inter-American 
community  are  central  to  what  we  are 
as  a  nation.  The  charters  of  the  OAS 
and  the  United  Nations  stand  out  as 
major  achievements  of  President 
Harry  Trui|ian  who  was  surely  as 
staunchly  anti-Communist  President 
we  ever  had  in  office;  yet  Harry 
Truman  als0  believed  that  American 
interests    al^road    were    best    served 
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when  our  policies  reflected  the  tradi- 
tional American  values  and  were  car- 
ried out  in  concert  with  friends  and 
allies. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  fact  that  none— not 
one— none  of  our  Western  allies  sup- 
port our  policies  toward  Nicaragua 
right  now. 

When  the  President  announced  the 
economic  embargo  on  the  eve  of  the 
Bonn  summit  the  action  was  met  with 
virtually  universal  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  West.  Italy  responded  by 
announcing  it  was  moving  forward 
with  a  $25  million  assistance  project  in 
Nicaragiia.  Belgium  announced  it 
would  import  bananas  from  Nicaragua 
which  were  formerly  destined  to  the 
United  States.  Canada  announced  it 
would  step  in  to  take  up  the  trade 
slack  created  by  the  embargo.  One  day 
after  sanctions  were  announced,  the 
OAS  by  unanimous  vote  voted  to  end 
military  and  economic  sanctions  by 
member  states  in  the  hemisphere. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  24-manber 
Economic  Commission  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica meeting  in  Caracas  voted  to  con- 
demn UJS.  sanctions  agidnst  Nicara- 
gua. 

While  the  administration  pursues 
the  singular  preoccupation  with  Cen- 
tral America.  Fidel  Castro  is  moving 
into  the  vacuum  talking  about  the 
debt  problems  of  the  Latin  America, 
and  we  have  seen  the  new  President  of 
the  rlght-of-center  government  in  Ec- 
uador make  a  formal  visit  in  Cuba. 
There  are  signs  that  Uruguay.  Peru, 
and  possibly  Brazil  may  reestablish 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

AU  these  are  democracies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. What  is  hm^pening  for  anyone 
who  takes  the  time  to  talk  with  diplo- 
mats throughout  Latin  America  and 
Central  America  is  that  the  UJS.  influ- 
ence and  credibility  is  waning. 

Why  do  we  stand  isolated  in  our  own 
hemisphere? 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  answer 
could  be  found  in  a  column  which  ap- 
peared May  1  in  the  New  York  Times 
which  was  written  by  former  Venezu- 
elan President  Carlos  Andres  Perez. 
He  said: 

For  Latin  America  at  least,  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam  are  crystal  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  strongest  whm  it  acts  multilateral- 
ly,  and  most  successful  when  It  deals,  with 
neighbora  as  equals  dedicated  to  peace,  free- 
dom, and  democracy.  We  only  wish  the 
United  States  could  see  this  as  clearly  as  we 
do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  expired. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  yield  mjrself  another 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hoping  through 
this  amendment  that  we  can  at  least 
salvage  from  our  current  policy  a 
statement  that  the  Senate  believes 
that  the  United  States  in  pursuit  of  its 
policies  should  adhere  to  the  funda- 
mental treaty  obligations  that  we  have 
and  to  international  law. 


I  think  that  is  vital  to  our  future  re- 
lations and  to  the  long-term  interests 
of  this  country. 

I  reserve  whatever  time  I  have. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will 
either  the  Senator  from  Indiana  or 
Rhode  Island  srield  me  about  1 
minute? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  hi^py  to  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Geoivla. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  this  amendment  will  be  support- 
ed. The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  I  have  not  agreed  on  the  sul>- 
stance  of  some  of  the  amendments  we 
have  voted  on  in  the  past  24  hours. 

But  I  do  believe  that,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  YoA  said  so  articulate^  our 
policy  in  Central  America  started 
coming  m>art  when  we  lost  our  per- 
spective as  to  what  we  were  doing  and 
how  we  Justified  it  under  international 
law. 

I  began  service  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee  only  shortly  after  this 
series  of  events  began,  and  I  therefore 
caught  it  in  the  middle,  but  in  my 
opinion  the  one  thing  that  broke  the 
consensus  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  described  was  the  feeling  that  we 
had  gone  astray  in  terms  of  havtng  our 
bearings  charted  to  a  fixed  course 
based  on  our  rights  and  obligations 
under  international  law. 

I  think  there  were  many  things  we 
were  doing  that  were  Justified  in  inter- 
national law  but  the  mining  of  the 
harbors  could  not  be  squared  with 
international  law.  That  is  when  the 
consensus  came  apart. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  have 
moorings  in  international  law.  It  is  a 
difficult  subject.  We  are  in  uncharted 
waters.  There  are  a  lot  of  gray  areas. 
It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  international 
law  and  obligations  under  it;  but 
least  we  ought  to  be  striving  toj 
that  end. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  overwhelm- 
ingly approve  this  amendment,"  and  I 
hope  whenever  we  have  Intelligence 
Committee  hearings,  when  we  have 
Foreign  Relations  CtHnmlttee  hear- 
ings, and  other  hearings  that  get  into 
this  subject,  international  law  will  be 
first  and  foremost  on  our  minds. 

We  have  to  have  a  value  system  in 
this  country.  If  this  country  does  not 
have  a  value  system,  there  is  no  value 
ssrstem  in  the  world.  We  have  to  have 
something  on  which  to  base  our  aq>i- 
rations  and  goals,  and  international 
law  has  been  that  base  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Blr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdmor).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  words  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oeorgla  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Yoi±  with 
whom  I  served  on  the  Intelligence 
Ccnnmlttee  during  the  time  in  ques- 
tion in  which,  as  the  Senators  from 


New  York  and  Georgia  have  accurate- 
ly described,  bipartisan  consensus  with 
regard  to  the  policy  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  last  2  days  came  uput. 
Indeed,  from  that  point  onirard.  we 
have  had  very  great  dlffic\ilty  putting 
it  back  together. 

I  paid  tribute  yesterday  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  and 
others  who  I  believe  have  made  a  very 
strong  KtUxasft  to  woiIl  with  this  Sena- 
tor, with  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Intelll- 
genoe  Cmnmittee.  Senator  Dusa>- 
BKBGBK.  and  others  to  see  if  there  is 
not  a  way  of  trying  to  forge  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  stmiething  that  is  tre- 
mendously important  to  the  security 
of  our  country  and  the  future  of  Cen> 
tral  America. 

I  mention  that  at  the  outset  because 
as  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  was  originally 
drafted,  it  v>peared  to  me  that  it 
might  be  an  attempt  as  a  part  of  a 
general  argument  against  our  involve- 
ment in  Central  America  to  at  least 
put  one  more  nail  in  the  coffin,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  was  skeptical  of  the 
original  language. 

I  ^predate  the  Senator  fran  Mas- 
sachusetts engaging  in  off-the-floor 
conversation  with  me.  and  I  expressed 
some  of  the  reservations  that  I  had 
about  his  amendment,  and  he  has  at- 
tempted to  address  those.  I  think  they 
were  important  changes,  but  I  suppooe 
beyond  that.  I  am  prepai«d  to  say  this 
morning  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  of  America  ought  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaties  we  have 
signed  with  regard  to  international 
law  as  we  can  best  understand  it,  cer- 
tainly ifMh  regard  to  our  laws,  and  it 
woul(}A>e  mr  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
argue  against  that  general  prin- 
ciple. 

The  dilemma  this  Senator  has  in 
taking  a  look  at  the  practical  effects  of 
this  amendment  is  a  question  of  Judg- 
ment as  to  who  is  to  determine  when 
and  if  a  violation  of  international  law 
has  occurred.  Specifically,  with  regard 
to  an  individual  employee  who  might 
be  involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  act.  that  employee 
must  make  a  proq)ective  Judgment 
and  it  has  been  argued.  I  think  persua- 
sively, and  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  accept  this  general  proposition. 
that  this  is  a  dilemma  faced  by  a 
public  servant  with  regard  to  any 
numt>er  of  administrative  acts. 

In  short,  it  may  be  argued,  and  I 
would  argue,  that  the  particular  em- 
phasis we  have  been  placing  on,  and 
the  intensity  of,  the  onotion  we  have 
been  showing  during  the  last  2  days  on 
Central  America  and  Nicaragua  tends 
to  rivet  our  attention  with  regard  to 
international  law  in  this  aspect,  but  we 
have  this  dilemma  generally  with 
regard  to  all  of  our  activities,  that 
there  is  no  specific  way  in  which  this 
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•mendment  is  dUfermUated  except 
for  the  fact  ttaat  the  Senaton  from 
New  York  and  Georgia  have  pointed 
out  the  particular  case  they  have 
dted.  the  mining  of  the  harbors. 
These  questions  of  intematitmal  law 
came  to  the  fore  acutely  with  regard 
to  policy  in  Central  America.  It  might 
have  come  acutely  in  other  places  but 
it  clearly  did  in  this  one  and  that  is 
the  subject  we  are  talking  about 
today. 

If  I  might.  I  would  like  to  raise  two 
questicHis  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ifsssschusctts.  the  proposer 
of  the  amendnkent.  in  order  that  this 
might  be  a  part  of  the  Rnoas  as  we 
are  moving  toward  general  reconcilia- 
tion on  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator,  does 
this  amendment  create  any  additional 
obligations  for  the  United  States 
under  international  law? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
answer  the  Senator  by  saying,  no.  it 
does  not.  It  Just  refers  to  our  existing 
treaty  obligi^ons.  as  most  specifically 
stated  in  the  Rio  Treaty  and  the  OAB 
charter  and  other  such  obligations 
that  may  be  incorporated  through 
both  of  those  particular  treaties  or 
such  other  treaties  as  we  may  be  sig- 
natories to  that  might  somehow  apply. 
But  it  is  not  meant  in  any  way  to 
create  the  new  obligation  such  as  we 
have  not  signed  or  otherwise  discussed 
In  the  fonnulaticm  of  any  of  those 
agreements. 

Mr.  MOYMIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  an 
observatiflo? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  would  be 
bejrond  the  powers  of  the  UJ3.  Smate 
unilaterally  to  change  this  under  the 
statute. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  assume  that  is  ajvarently  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  there  are  no  changes.  It  is 
simply  a  statement  of  poU^. 

I  would  like  to  raise  one  further 
question.  Does  this  amendmoit  give 
any  body  outside  the  United  States 
any  additional  authority  to  Judge  U.S. 
actions  beyond  that  which  it  now  cur- 
rently poooses? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Incorporating  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  as  a  part  of  my 
answer,  obviously  we  do  not  have  that 
power.  Second,  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  amendment  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
process  set  up  through  the  OAS  and  a 
process  set  up  under  the  Treaty  of 
Rio,  and  there  are  rights  accorded  by 
those  particular  agreements  to  the 
member  parties.  But  there  is  certainly 
no  intention  here  to  tiy  to  create 
rights  beyond  those  specified  by  our 
treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  m)preclate  the  an- 
swers of  the  distingiilshed  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  would  take  the 
position  that  all  of  us  should  expect 


the  UA  powers  to  be  conducted  con- 
formlnk  to  international  law  and  our 
commlpnents.  and  that  no  new  obliga- 
tions fan  be  created  by  the  Kerry 
amendtnent.  Those  obligations  radly 
pertai4  to  all  aq>ects  of  our  American 
foreigq  and  domestic  polky  where  it 
might  fe«mie  in  contact  with  treaty  ob- 
ligatioas  or  international  law. 

On  t|iat  basis.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side,  lie  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment.  We  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  adopt  it  unanimously. 

Mr.  DOLE,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  POLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  ad*pt  it  on  a  voice  vote.  I  have  10 
Senators  trom  both  sides  beating  me 
over  the  head  about  getting  out  of 
here.  If  the  amendment  has  been 
woiked  out  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 
I  hope  we  would  not  have  a  need  for  a 
record  irote. 

Mr.  [KERRY.  Mr.  President,  in 
answer  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  am  one  of  those  Senators  who 
woxild  |i>e  more  than  delighted  to  be 
able  tol  return  to  my  State  this  after- 
noon, l!  know  we  are  all  pressed  to  get 
out  of!  here.  I  did  reduce  my  time 
fairly  significantly  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  havd  that  happen. 

I  woqld  be  happy  to  try  to  move  on 
the  vote  more  n4)ldly.  and  I  would 
even  b^  willing  to  stack  the  vote,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  a  Record  vote  on 
this  mutter  because  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  down  the  road  it  may  prove 
to  be  g  matter  of  significant  impor- 
tance lathe  conduct  of  our  affairs. 

Mr.  UUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  aliourtime  on  this  side. 

The  tPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatof  from  Massachusetts  has  1 
minute^ 

Mr.  KERRY.  Bdr.  President.  I  wish 
to  thaiik  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  thf  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  their 
support  on  this.  My  reasoning  behind 
it.  I  watit  to  assure  the  Senators,  is  not 
to  creite  any  additional  inctunbency 
upon  v$  than  what  is  ah-eady  required 
under  ^lu-  treaty  obligations.  It  is  my 
consldeKd  belief  that  I  think  that  the 
which  has  been  lost  is  really 
us,  not  only  for  the  minng  of 
policy  in  Washington,  but 
ioudy.  for  divisions  which  it 
ted  in  our  Nation.  I  believe  my 
lent  would  contribute  to  re- 
that  consensus. 

So  I  Appreciate  their  support.  With- 
er ado.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  45  seconds 
for  a  f ilrther  comment. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  (f)Jection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  or  lered. 

Mr.  fOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  make  the  point  to  the 
chalrmm  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  majority  leader 
that  international  law  does  not  re- 
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We  must  not  see  law  as  a  kind  of 
Nanny  out  there  telling  us  how  to 
behave.  It  4ets  rules  by  which  a  coun- 
try can  use  foroe  and  defend  the  use  of 
force.  I 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  do  so  4ot  because  I  oppose  the 
principles  which  it  espouses.  None  of 
us  here  ws^ts  the  United  States  to 
engage  in  amy  activity,  in  Nicaragua  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  which 
would  put  OS  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  df  our  obligations  to  either 
the  United  Nations  or  the  OAS. 
Almost  all  of  us.  I  would  think,  would 
agree  that  ve  are  not  «»w^tyiwy  in  uiy 
such  activltk  So  if  that  were  the  real 
issue,  this  amendment  could  pass  over- 
whelminglyj 

In  fact,  though,  that  is  not  the  real 
issue.  This  seemhigly  benign  amend- 
ment in  fact  raises  two  major  prob- 
lems. I 

First,  the  ^f  ect  of  the  amendment — 
and.  I  suspQct.  its  intent— is  to  open  a 
Pandora's  box  of  controversy  and  liti- 
gation in  our  courts  about  whether 
specific  aspects  of  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  Violate  our  international  ob- 
ligations. We  can.  and  perhaps  should, 
debate  such|  issues,  as  appropriate,  and 
some  might  iwant  to  consider  it  legisla- 
tively in  smbe  way.  but  we  Just  do  not 
need  to  turn  the  Contras  issue  Into 
fodder  for  liwsults  and  the  vehlde  for 
big  lawyers  fees. 

Second  and  potentially  even  more 
dangerous,  the  amendment's  passage 
could  also  rfdse  very  serious  and  com- 
plex legal  questions  about  the  effect 
of  the  Judgiunts  of  international  tri- 
bunals and  organizations  on  our  for- 
eign policies.  Those  are  fundamental, 
constitutional  questions  involving  the 
basic  sovere^ty  of  our  country.  Let 
us  not  bring  them  up  through  some 
back-door  route,  by  an  tmtle  pie 
sounding  amendment. 

Mr.  Preslqent.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing. 
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On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hattikld]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington   [Mr. 

GOKTOH]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bbadlkt],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bvmfsbs],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chilbs],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Rockxtbllsr],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sas- 
BAms],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SncoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StdimisI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rorida 
[Mr.  Chzlu]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  47. 
nays  42.  as  f ollows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  115  Leg.] 
YEAS-47 


Amistroac 
BBucua 
BcntKn 
Blden 

Boren 

BunUiA 

BTTd 

CnnstoD 

DeOoncinl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eacleton 

£son 

Ford 

Olenn 


Atxtoor 
Andrew! 

BOKllWttS 

Chmfee 

CochimD 

lyAmato 

Oanforth 

Denton 

Dole 


Oore 
0»Hle7 

Hart 

HefUn 

Hdns 

Inouye 

jduMton 

Kennedy 

Kerry 


ICItebdl 

Ifoynllian 

Nleklee 

Nuna 

Peckwood 

Ptil 

Froxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlegle 


Leahy 
Levin 
Lugar 
ICatamaca 

NAT8-42 

OoMwater 

QraBun 

Hatch 

HawUm 

Heefat 

Humphrey 


Stafford 
Weieker 
Zorinaky 


MeCIure 
MfOwnen 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Durenberier 


Bvana 
Gam 


Bradley 
Bumiien 
Chllea 
Cohen 


Lault 
liong 


Matthnly 


Steven* 

Synuna 

Tliunnond 

THUe 

Warner 

wnaon 


NOTVOTINO-11 

Gorton 

Hatfield 

Rockefeller 


Stennk 
WaUop 


So  the  amendment  (No.  280)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  BCr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  deik  will 
call  the  roll. 


The  bOl  clerk  caUed  the  rolL 

BCr.  SIBCP80N.  I  nnnmifwy  that  the 
Senator  from  BCaine  [BCr.  CohbtI.  the 
Senator  from  Washlngtcm  [BCr. 
GoBTO*].  the  Soiator  from  Oregon 
[BCr.  Hattbld].  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [BCr.  Wallop]  are  necessari- 
ly absent.     

BCr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  fmn  New  Jersey  [BCr. 
BaADLBT].  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[BCr.  BDMms].  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [BCr.  RocxarBxn].  the 
Senator  from  BCaryland  [BCr.  Sab- 
BAKB],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [BCr. 
SncoH],  and  the  Senator  from  Bdssis- 
sippi  [BCr.  Smnns]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BCr. 
HacBT).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  42— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  Mo.  llS  Leg.] 
TKA8--t8 


Andrew! 


Hatdi 


McOoiiitril 
Murkow*! 
mcklea 


Cbafee 

Oocfaran 

D-Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

DOBBCnlCl 

Dqfbddctvbt 


Heeht 
Helm 

Hmnphrey 


Quayle 

Roth 

Rudmsn 


Statfoftl 


lAxalt 

Lcnc 

Lngar 


Gam 
Ooldwater 


Baueua 


MCClUTC 

NATS-42 
Fted 


■numnond 
Trlfaie 
Wamer 
WUaon 


Btatsaman 
Boren 
Buidick 
Byrd 


Gon 
Graadey 

Bart 

BefUn 

Inouye 


M^trtifT 


Mttehen 

Moynihan 

Nunn 


Kerry 


DeOoodni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Bitfeton  Leahy 

■aon  Levin 

NOT  VOnNO-lO 

Bradley  HatfMd 

Bumpei!  Boektfdlcr         WaUop 

Cohen  Sartaaaa 

Gorton  atmon 

So  the  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  DOUL  BCr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  reconsider  vote  115  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  BOSCHWrrz.  BCr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

BCr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

BCr.  DOI£.  I  send  a  motion  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

I  move  to  postpone  oonalderation  of  the 
pendinc  Kerry-Moynlban  amendment  num- 
bered 380  until  Friday,  June  14. 


BCr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Kerry-Bfoynihan  amend- 
ment No.  280  be  postvoned  until  2  p  jn. 
today.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectlon.lt  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  fnmi 
California.  Senator  Wilsob.  is  recog- 
nized.  

BCr.  WILSON.  Thank  you.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. 

(Purpose:  To  releue  the  restrictions  on 
funds  appropriated  to  provide  ■■latsncf 
to  non-Communist  rrslitanrr  foroes  in 
Nicaiasua  and  to  authoriK  funds  for  as- 
atstanoe  to  such  foroes  for  fiscal  year 
1986) 

BCr.  WILSON.  BCr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tcx 
Its  immedlateoonsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  f  oIlowK 

Tbe  Senator  tma  Califacnia  OCT. 
Wosoii].  Ux  taimsdf  and  Mr.  BCATtna.T, 
Mr.  DaayoBiH.  Ifr.  Oouwaxb.  Mr. 
IfoCunnt,  Mr.  Sntrso*.  ICr.  Nicxuts,  Mr. 
SnoiB,  Mr.  Wallcw,  Mr.  MoQnnnu,  Mr. 
QoATLs;  Mr.  MmKowsKi.  and  Mr.  OaAim, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  381. 

BCr.  WnJBON.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  appropriate  iriaoe  in  the  bm  fnseit 
tbe  f ollovlnc  new  aectian: 

'  Am  AUTBoimTiow  or  nnms  raa  as- 
To  iw-ousmusisi  wsirrawca 
lornouuauA 

Sac  601.  (a)  Tbe  Ocnsress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Hanrttnista  regime  of  Nlcangua  as- 
sumed power  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
action  by  the  Organisatlao  of  American 
States  based  upon  a  commitment  made  by 
the  Sandinistas  tn  19T0  that  tbey  would  coo- 
duct  tree  and  fair  dectlooa,  pursue  poltttcal 
pluralism  and  a  nooaUgned  foraifn  policy, 
maintain  a  mixed  eoonamy,  and  guarantee 
the  fuU  observance  of  human  rights  and  re- 
meet  for  religious  freedom: 

(3)  the  Sandinistas  have  reafflmed  their 
onnmltment  to  these  principles  by  sicnins 
the  31^x>lnt  Omtadora  Document  of  Objeo- 
tlres  In  September  1988  which  calls  for  full 
support  for  democratic  instttutteos.  the  es- 
tablishment of  democratic  systems  In  all  the 
oountrtei  of  the  reslon.  and  respect  for 
human  rights; 

(3)  tbe  current  conflict  in  Nicaragua  stems 
from  tbe  violation  by  the  Sandinistas  of 
their  1979  commitments; 
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(4>  devlte  $1,600,000,000  in  eocmatiile  «•- 
iManoe  furatabed  to  Nlnngua  by  Weitein 
oountriM  durinc  tbe  polod  1070  throu^ 
1901.  a  lane  portkm  <tf  whMi  wu  fumlsiied 
by  ttw  United  SUtoa.  and  deaplte  United 
Statca  forebearanee  from  oountoaetloo 
untfl  late  1903.  mcaracna  has  -T^nniiniTTl  ac- 
iT^aalwi  and  haa  anned  and  dtraeted  aubver- 
■loD  and  tenoiiau  aiainat  ber  n«iigtiti«ir  n^ 
ttoDB.  with  the  baddnc  of  the  Sortet  Uaion 
and  Cuba,  in  violation  of  her  eommltment 
to  the  Onaniaatloo  of  American  Statea: 

(5)  the  Handinlila  leadendilp  ia  compoaed 
of  oommttted  rendutlaoariea  who  openly 
embrace  Mandat-Lenlniat  ideology  and  the 
goal  of  eztendlnc  their  regime  beyond  the 
bordera  of  Nicaragua  by  mtiaiM  of  aubver- 
akm  and  terioilam  directed  agaiiwt  their 
Central  American  neltfibon: 

(6)  the  alae  of  the  Sandlnlata  mlUtaiy, 
equipped  with  a  maaatve  t"*"-*""  of  weap- 
ona  from  the  Soviet  UUon  and  ita  alUea. 
now  exoeedi  all  legitimate  defcMlve  needa 
and  ia  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other  Cen- 
tral American  country; 

(7)  Piealdent  Jamea  Monroe.  Minmmring 
the  Ifonroe  Doctrine  in  M».  dedared  that 
the  Uhited  Statea  would  conalder  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Suropean  powen  "to 
extend  their  ayatem  to  any  portion  of  tbla 
Hemiaphere  aa  dangeroua  to  our  peace  and 
aecurtty": 

(8)  the  eatabllahment  ta  Central  aiiim<.»« 
of  Mandat-Lminiat  govemmente  which 
aerve  aa  aurrogatea  for  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Unloo— 

(A)  poaea  a  real  peril  to  the  aeeoilty  of  the 
United  Statea  and  aD  other  countitea  of  the 
Amerlcaa,  inrJiidlng  (1)  a  potentially  aeiloua 
threat  to  ahlpptaig  lanea  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  (il)  the  threat  of  increaaed  vlolenee.  ter- 
rorlan,  winnMniC'  dianiption.  phyalcal  dlalo- 
catloa.  and  political  repreaalon  in  the 
region,  an  of  whldi  would  likely  reault  in  a 
maaatve  flight  of  refugeea  to  the  United 
Statea:  and 

(B)  will  ultimately  require  the  United 
Statea  to  devote  greater  military  reaouroea 
to  protect  agalnat  aetlona  which,  if  not  con- 
tataied.  would  inevitably  threaten  the  aoutb- 
em  appraachea  to  the  Utalted  Statea; 

(9)  the  Prealdent  announced  «f«iv7inlf 
■anctiona  agalnat  Nicaragua  on  May  1. 1986, 
in  remonee  to  the  emergency  attuatkm  cre- 
ated by  the  Wandtniita  regime'a  aggrearive 
acttvltlea  In  Central  America,  but  that  thoae 
aanctkme  alone  are  unlikely  to  change  Nl- 
caragua'a  behavior 

(10)  the  policy  of  the  United  Stotea 
toward  Nlcangua  haa  the  four  following  ob- 
Jecttvea:  (A)  an  end  to  NIcaraguan  support 
for  guerrilla  groupa  to  n^ifhiwHTiy  coun- 
trlea,  (B)  aeverance  of  NIcaraguan  military 
and  aecurtty  tlea  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  (C)  reduction  of  Nicaragua's  military 
strength  to  levela  that  would  restore  mili- 
tary equmbrtem  to  the  region,  and  (D)  ful- 
fillment of  the  <»iglnal  Sandtnlata  promises 
to  support  democratic  phiralism  and  respect 
human  and  dvfl  rights; 

(11)  dialogue,  negotiation,  and  diplomatic 
pressure  from  world  opinion  have  proven  to 
have  vtrtoally  no  effect  In  ntim^n^  the 
Sandlnista  regime's  behavior  and  must  be 
made  effective  by  the  application  of  mili- 
tary preasure  as  well;  and 

(13)  United  Statea  assistance  to  non-Com- 
munist reaistanoe  f  oreee  In  Nicaragua  can  be 
Justified  and  can  be  effective  only  if  such 
forces  truly  represent  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian values. 

(b)  It  Is.  therefore,  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that— 

(1)  the  President  should  conalder  severing 
diplomatic  relations  with   the   Sandlnista 


approvf^  Od 
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it  if  that  govemmoit  doea  not 
fulfill  Itb  commltmenta  to  the  Organlaatloas 
of  Am#lcan  States  and  the  Contadora 
oountri#  and  doea  not  deaist  from  further 
and  subverrion  of  Ita  neighbors; 
(S)  thA  United  Statea  ahould  provide  fund- 
ing for  Both  ovwt  and  oovwt  aiwliitanre  to 
the  noa-Communist  resistance  forces  in 
NIcaragia  to  meet  both  the  military  and 
nonmlU|ary  nrctls  of  such  forces; 

(3)  that  current  restrictions  In  law  on  the 
uae  of  lands  to  provide  assistanre  to  non- 
Commimiat  reaiatance  foroea  in  Nicaragua 
ahould  ^  removed  and  "Aiwwwmi  funds  for 
such  purpose  should  be  authorised  for  fiacal 
year  19il:  and 

(4)  tM  United  Statea  should  supply  fur- 
ther as^tatanoe  to  the  non-CommunlBt  re- 
slstaneei  forcea  In  Nicaragua  only  If  such 
forces  b^ve  eliminated  from  their  ranks  all 
persons  who  have  engaged  In  abuaea  of 
human  fights. 

(cXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act.  the  prohibitions,  condi- 
tions. sAd  Umltations  contained  In  section 
8086  of  |he  Department  of  Defense  Api»o- 
priatkml  Act,  198S.  aa  contained  in  aectlon 
101(h)  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
Resolutim  making  appnqnlations  for  the 
fiscal  yfar  1085.  and  for  other  purpoaea". 
October  13.  1984  (Public  Law  98- 
1837).  and  In  section  801  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for  fiacal 
year  1968  (Public  Law  98-418;  97  Stot  1473) 
shall  bellnappltcable  on  and  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  Ndtwltbstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  $14,000,000  made  available 
for  providing  asslatance  to  non-Cnnmunist 
resistanOe  forces  In  Nicaragua  by  the  oiact- 
ment  of  this  section  may  be  obligated  only 
for  >mm»w«^Bfiiin  assistance. 

(3)  Nofcwlthiitandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Mti,  there  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for|fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Central  In- 
Agency  the  sum  of  $38,000,000  for 
of  providing  assistance  to  non- 
resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
authorizatlon  of  funds  contained 
(cX3)  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended inlem  the  Prealdent  has  submitted 
to  the  CtiDgnm  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  ^ct  a  certification  stating  that  ac- 
tions ha^  been  taken  by  the  non-Cotnmu- 
nlst  resiftance  forces  in  Nicaragua  to  elimi- 
nate frail  their  ranks  all  persona  who  have 
violations  of  human  rlghta. 
Prealdent  shall  include  in  any 
iuest  for  funds  to  provide  asstst- 
lunlst  resistance  forces  in 
a  report  regarding  actions,  if  any, 
been  taken  by  such  forces  to 
flhnlnat^  from  their  ranks  all  persons  who 
have  mgaged  In  violations  of  human  rights, 
(f)  Tl»  National  Security  CouncQ  shall 
monitor  jthe  use  of  funds  appropriated  pur- 
'  luses  (3)  snd  (3)  of  subsection  (c). 
In  this  section,  the  term  "hu- 
assistance"  means  the  provision 
•thing,  medicine,  or  other  similar 
and  transportation  ooste  aasod- 
the  delivery  of  such  ssslstance. 
Such  tfrm  doea  not  Include  weapons, 
weapcm  tystema.  ammunition,  or  any  other 
equlpmeht  or  material  which  is  designed,  or 
has  ss  l|s  purpose,  to  inflict  serious  bodily 
harm  orldeath.  Nothing  in  this  section  pre- 
cludes Bearing  or  collecting  neceasary  intel- 
ligence information  by  the  United  Stotea. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  ithst  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment o«  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators 

MATTINpLT,      DAHTORTH.      GOLDWAnR, 
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McCluu,  SncpgoH,  NicaELB.  Snms. 
Wallop.  MJbCohhxll,  Quatlb.  Mim- 
Kowsxi.  and  Osamm. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
we  offer  is  ita  no  way  iiMMnsistent  with 
the  Nunn-^iUgar-Boren  amendment 
which  the  [Senate  passed  yesterday. 
Indeed.  I  ^  a  (^sponsor  of  that 
amendment,  and  supported  it  And 
other  coKfidpaon  of  that  amendment 
have  told  me  that  they  suroort  mili- 
tary aid  to  t^e  Contras.  and  that  is  the 
substance  6f  this  amendment.  We 
have  settled  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  supports  so-called 
'nonlethal"!  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 


issue  that 
not  there 
dltion. 

Several 
me  that 
ment  provl( 
are  simply 
because,  mi 
Contras 
for  other 
wise  that 
for  the  pi 
with 

Lugar-Boi 
money  that 
nonmilitary 
because  of 


before  us  is  whether  or 
luld  be  military  aid  in  ad- 


>ple  have  pointed  out  to 
»ugh  yesta^lajTs  amend- 
nonlethal"  aid.  we 
icagins  in  a  sheU-game— 
>ney  being  fungible,  the 
be  able  to  spend  money 
>n-lethal"  purposes  other- 
have  been  expended 
of  arms.  They  wHI— 
tent  of  yesterday's  Nunn- 
amendment— now  have 
allow  them  to  buy  the 
ipplies  they  require.  And 
that,  a  like  amount  of 
money  received  by  the  Contras  tiom. 
other  sourc^  wlU  become  available  for 
the  purchase  of  arms.  And  that  is  true. 
It  is  also  true  that  other  sources  are 
apparently  financing  military  aid  to 
the  Contrast  Some  will  argue  that  this 
amendment  is  therefore  unnecessary 
and  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  act  of 
symbolism.  { 

WeU.  if  soi  Mr.  President,  it  is  vitally 
imiiortant  $ymboli8m.  This  amend- 
ment propoMd  instead  to  fund  mili- 
tary suppori  directly  and  explicitly.  It 
is  necessary  jthat  America  do  so  openly 
to  signal  cl«arly  our  support  for  the 
military  pressure  that  is  required  to 
check  Sanditiista  repression  in  Nicara- 
gua and  siibversion  against  Nicara- 
gua's neignbors— where  dlpl<»natic 
pressure  alope  has  failed  to  do  so.  as 
clearly  as  it  has  faUed  to  rid  Afghani- 
stan of  Ifarxlst-Lenlnlst  oppression. 

Not  only  Is  the  amendment  consist- 
ent with  what  was  done  yesterday.  It 
is  quite  copsistent  with  what  the 
United  States  is  doing  by  way  of 
"covert"  aid  to  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan.   ' 

Let  me  also  reassure  my  colleagues 
that  those  .who  would  shrink  from 
supporting  openly,  honestly,  and  ex- 
plicitly mllit^  aid  to  the  Contras,  be- 
cause they  ^ear  to  be  associated  with 
alleged  huifian  rights  violations  by 
some  members  of  the  Contras,  need 
not  withhold  their  support  for  this 
amendment  on  that  ac(x>unt.  Because 
this  amencb^ent  requires  certification 
that  the  Contra  (»mmand  has  ex- 
pelled from  bheir  ranks  any  who  have 
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been  found  to  have  engaged  in  human 
righs  violations. 

And  for  those  who  would  shrink 
from  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  shrink  from  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  sover- 
eign nation.  I  bid  them  to  pay  heed  to 
the  eloquent  recital  of  recent  history 
by  our  coUeague.  Senator  Bnnir.  on 
the  floor  yesterday,  when  he  pointed 
out  it  is  too  late  for  that  fastidious  res- 
ervation because  we  have  already 
interfered  mightily  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Nicaragua.  In  1979,  the  United 
States  engaged  in  flagrant  interfer- 
ence with  Nicaragua  when  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  gave  money 
and  political  support  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  seize  power  through  Armed 
Force,  through  a  bloody  revolution 
which  was  explicitly  aimed  at  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Somodstas.  We 
did  so  knowing  their  purpose  after  the 
Bandlnlstas  sought  the  support  of  the 
United  States  and  other  member 
states  of  the  OAS  in  the  now  famous 
telegram  to  OAS  in  1979  in  which  they 
promised  that  they  would  bring  de- 
mocracy and  human  rights  to  Nicara- 
gua. Clearly  they  have  not  done  so.  So. 
Mr.  President,  a  belated  and  selective 
fastidiousness  affords  no  honest  basis 
to  oppose  this  honest  amendment. 

Moreover,  we  are  clearly  concerned 
here  not  Just  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Nicaragua. 

In  fact.  Blr.  President,  we  should 
support  this  measure  for  three  rea- 
sons: The  first,  to  be  sure,  is  for  the 
sake  of  a  free  and  democratic  Nicara- 
gua; the  next  is  for  the  sake  of  a  free 
and  democratic  Central  America;  and, 
the  last,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  United 
States  and  our  own  security  interests. 

First,  let  me  address  the  first  point. 
We  are  giving  "covert"  military  aid  to 
the  Afghan  freedom  fighters.  That  is 
about  as  much  of  a  secret  as  our  prior 
"covert"  military  aid  to  NIcaraguan 
freedom  fighters.  We  should  be  be- 
cause the  two  are  distinctly  parallel. 
And  if  there  are  some  who  would  find 
nice  distinctions,  let  us  deal  with  those 
now.  In  Nicaragua,  a  Bfarxist  govern- 
ment has  seized  power  by  force  prom- 
ising democracy.  It  has  proved  to  be  as 
cruel  and  repressive  as  the  evil  and 
corrupt  regbne  that  it  replacetL 
Indeed,  in  terms  of  repressing  the  free 
exercise  of  religion,  it  has  outdone 
even  the  Somocista  regime. 

But  there  are  some  who  would  find  a 
distinction  in  the  fact  that  the  Marx- 
ist army  ruling  by  force  in  Managua  is 
NIcaraguan  rather  than  Russian,  as  Is 
the  Marxist  army  ruling  Afghanistan. 
That  is  the  small  and  virtually  mean- 
ingless distinction  between  oppressor 
and  surrogate  oppressor.  The  op- 
pressed do  not  make  such  a  distinc- 
tion. Quislings  are  not  new  to  the 
worl(L  The  real  determinant  should  be 
and  is  the  fact  that  in  both  nations  a 
repressive  Marxist  regime  has  been 
imposed  and  retained  by  force.  And  let 
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no  one  be  deluded  that  the  sham,  the 
utter  charade,  that  was  conducted  last 
fall  in  Nicaragua  was  anything  like  a 
free  election  because  it  (dearly  was 
not. 

Our  colleague.  Senator  Dum- 
BSBGKR,  is  freshly  returned  fitnn  Cen- 
tral America.  Teaterday  he  recited 
having  met  with  the  leadersh^  of 
what  wHI  be  a  free  and  democratic 
Nksaragua.  the  three  A's.  as  he  termed 
them:  Sr.  Calero.  Sr.  Robelo  and  8r. 
Cms.  He  is  satisfied  that  they  are  ca- 
pable of  governing  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic way  a  mcaragua  that  dearly 
hungers  for  democracy,  as  the  rest  of 
Centra  America  does.  The  evidence  of 
democracy's  success  in  EI  Salvador  is 
growing  daily. 

Let  me  simply  say  that,  without  reit- 
erating all  the  violations  of  their 
promises  by  the  Sandinistas,  Senator. 
DxTKBiBSBiiXR  rvtumed  with  what  per- 
haps simis  it  up,  the  grafmi  that  he 
found  on  the  walls  all  over  San  Jooe, 
the  capital  of  ndghboring  Costa  Rica. 
What  he  found  was  a  phrase  repeated 
again  and  again  that  says  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  the  same  as  the  Somodstas. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  concerned 
with  more  than  simply  Nicaragua.  We 
are  concerned  with  all  of  Central 
America.  It  is  now  well  Icnown  that  the 
size,  the  efficacy  of  the  military  ma- 
chine of  the  Sandlnista  regime  so  far 
exceeds  any  legitimate  defensive  need 
that  it  allows  only  one  rational  infer- 
ence—that it  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
aggression. 

There  is  no  amount  of  diplomatic 
pressure  that  has  been  able  to  dis- 
suade the  SandinistAB  from  their  an- 
nounced goal  of  "revoludon  sin  fron- 
teras."  They  mean  to  export  their  rev- 
olution beyond  the  boundaries  of  Nica- 
ragua, by  violence  and  by  subversion 
and  they  are  engaged  in  doing  so. 

Let  me  simply  give  evidence,  in  case 
there  is  anyone  in  doubt  that  this 
effort  conducted  against  the  neighbors 
of  Nicaragua  is  being  conducted  by 
Nicaragua. 

Here  is  the  most  recent  statement  on 
the  subject  of  President  Jose  Napole- 
on Ouarte  given  Juot  days  ago  to  the 
Assembly  of  El  Salvador. 

On  repeated  oopaslnns  have  we  dmounoed 
that  Nicaragua  is  the  havm  for  Salvadoran 
subversion.  Extremist  leftist  groups  are 
trained  there.  Logistic  aid  for  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas  Is  coming  from  Mcaragua. 
Nicaragua  la  the  center  of  the  omtosition 
where  terrorist  actions  aa»inst  El  Salvador 
are  planned,  decided  and  ordered,  mcaragua 
Is  a  cancer  in  Central  America. 

Bir.  President,  yet  more  recently  we 
have  seen  a  vidous  attack  on  Costa 
Rican  soil  conducted  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas which  t(x>k  life  and  which  left 
many  casualties.  It  has  resulted  in  one 
more  protest  by  President  Monge  and 
his  Government  against  this  kind  of 
violation,  the  repeated  violations.  It  is 
the  63d  such  protest  that  the  Costa 
Ricans  have  sent  to  Managua. 


Mr.  President,  no  amount  of  diplo- 
matic pressure  al(me  can  possibly 
produce  change  in  the  regime  of  the 
Sandinistas  or  in  their  behavior, 
listen  to  what  we  have  heard  said  in 
Managua  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  revolu- 
tion there,  when  their  guest,  the  late 
Maurice  Bishop,  said: 

It  is  not  enough  that  there  shsll  be  a  San- 
dlnlsto  mcaragua.  ToaofTow  there  must  be 
a  Handinlsta  El  Salvador,  a  ■■■ww*.!.*.  Qvar 
temala.  a  Sandiniato  Costa  Rica 

How  does  this  amendment  relate  to 
the  United  States?  Why  do  I  say  that 
we  must  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Bipartisan  National  Commis- 
sion on  Coitral  American,  put  it  best 
when  they  said* 

We  are  persuaded  Central  America  is  both 
vital  and  vulnerable.  Its  mmtiwi^  of  refugees 
win  become  our  proUem.  Ito  daiwer  ia  oura. 
The  United  States  and  tte  aUtaa  mwt  negoti- 
ate, but  realiatlcally  from  strength,  by  key- 
ing the  presnize  on.  not  ■"ft'^S  In  wtehful 
thinking  that  wfll  lead  to  an  unverifiahle 
procem  and  continued  war. 

The  Ccmtadora  process  which  we 
have  supported  has  not  changed  the 
Sandinistas'  behavior.  I  wHI  not  speak 
of  sea  lanes  in  the  CarttAean  and 
other  obvloua  American  interests  that 
are  threatoied.  I  wiU  simply  say  that 
that  Commission  was  rliht.  In  fight, 
ing  their  own  fight  against  subversicn. 
the  neighbors  of  Nicaragua  are  fight- 
ing our  fight  as  welL  El  Salvador.  Hon- 
duras. Coeta  Rica  are  fighttaig  Ameri- 
ca's fight  And  I  prefer  to  see  those 
who  are  quite  diqwsed  to  resist  the 
Sandinlstas's  aggression  and  terrorism 
have  the  means  to  do  so.  Because  that 
is  all  that  they  are  asking.  They  are 
asking  not  that  we  send  our  sons  but 
only  that  we  send  dollars  so  that  they 
can  defend  themselves. 

I  do  not  want  America  to  awaken 
one  day  and  find  that  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  and  Ouatemala  have  fallen 
to  the  Sandinistas  and  to  their  Soviet 
and  Cuban  suppliers  and  spcmsors.  Or 
that  the  nation  of  Mexico,  with  whom 
we  sliare  a  2.000-mile  border,  is  threat- 
ened. Because  on  that  day  the  threat 
of  our  soidlng  our  sons  to  defend  the 
southern  vproaches  to  the  United 
States  wUl  be  quite  reaL 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  stage.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  send  our  sons.  We 
are  asked  <mly  to  send  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  sake  of  Nica- 
ragua, for  the  sake  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  I 
urge  the  support  of  this  amendment, 
because  the  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
future  of  Central  America,  not  Just  of 
Nicaragua.  The  issue  is  the  future  of 
the  Western  Hemiqihere.  in  oiu*  time 
Just  as  in  President  Monroe's.  The 
issue  is  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  an  ally  of  democracy.  The 
credibility  of  the  United  States  as  an 
ally— that  is  what  is  at  stake. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  S  minutes  to 
Senator  IfMraroLT. 

Mr.  MATTTNOLY.  Thank  you.  I 
thank  the  Benator  fatan  California. 

The  FRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  may  proceed. 

Bfr.  MATTINQLY.  Mr.  Prerident.  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment 
before  us.  which  I  have  sponsored  to- 
gether with  the  Senator  fran  Califor- 
nia and  the  Senator  frmn  Missouri. 
This  issue— that  of  UjS.  aid  to  the 
CoDtras  in  Nicaragua— is  not  a  new 
one  for  us.  We  have  cast  votes;  we 
have  debated  the  matter  at  length.  I 
do  not  intend  to  add  voluminously  to 
Che  discussion  at  this  time.  But  I  do 
want  to  direct  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  text  of  this  amendment  itself, 
for  it  states  ccmcisely.  clearly,  and  di- 
rectly the  reasons  the  Senate  should 
release  the  restrictions  on  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  mcarsguan  f^«e- 
dom  flitters  and  to  authorise  an  addi- 
tiraal  $38  million  for  the  Contras  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Aa  the  amendment  points  out.  the 
Sandlnista  government  is  a  self -pro- 
claimed Mandst-Leninist  regime 
which  has  allied  itself  with  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  which  supports 
violent  revolutiaQ  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  Sandinlsta  government  has  failed 
to  fulfOl  its  commitment  to  the  Orgtu- 
nisation  of  American  States  and  the 
Contadora  countries  to  pursue  politi- 
cal pluralism  and  a  nonallgned  foreign 
policy.  It  has  engaged  in  a  military 
buildup  far  in  excess  of  its  own  legiti- 
mate defense  needs  and  has  exported 
its  terrorism  to  neighboring  nations. 
In  my  view,  this  raises  serious  security 
Issues  for  the  United  States  and  the 
demoerades  which  border  Nicaragua. 

I  mentioned  the  aamMnimtMai  support 
of  violent  revolutian  in  our  hemi- 
9here  and  th^  exportation  of  terror- 
ism to  neighboring  countries.  Nicara- 
gua's recent  actions  in  relation  to 
Costa  Rica  weak  loudly.  The  Sandinis- 
ta's  are  *>«»«™"<"g  increasingly  aggres- 
sive. According  to  administration  offi- 
cials. "Evidence  now  available  indi- 
cates that  elements  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  mearaguan  Government 
amducted  a  deliberate  attack  on  Costa 
Riean  Civfl  Guard  Patrol  May  31. 
wounding  nine  and  killing  at  least  two 
persons.  There  is  continuing  sporadic 
fire  in  that  area  from  Nicaraguan 
troops  which  on  June  3  again  shelled  a 
Costa  Rican  patroL"  Let  me  repeat 
that.  Mr.  President.  There  is  continu- 
ing fire  from  Nicaraguan  troops  in 
that  area.  Isnt  this  enough  to  demon- 
strate to  us  again  the  nature  and  in- 
tention of  the  Sandinlsta  government? 

We  cannot  be  surprised  by  this 
action  any  more  than  we  could  be 
"surprised"  by  Ortega's  recent  travels 
to  Moscow  which  followed  closely  on 
the  heels  of  Congress'  votes  on  Nican- 
guan  aid  in  ApriL  Only  the  naive 
would  have  expected  any  other  action 
from  the  Nicaraguan  leader.  It  is  time 


that  4^  stopped  hiding  behind  weak 
and  wrong-headed  reasoning.  Actions 
speak  louder  than  the  pronouncement 
of  int^tions.  and  I  believe  the  recent 
actioni  of  the  Nicaraguan  troops  in 
Costa] Rica  and  Ortega  in  Moscow 
shoulq  have  an  Impact  on  our  Judg- 
ment ind  our  votes. 

The  [Struggle  in  Nicaragua  between 
the  Sshdlnistas  and  the  Contras  Is  the 
ttal  struggle  between  totidi- 
and  freedom.  The  Contras 
are  fltfiting  for  the  values  of  democra- 
cy. T^e  primary  question  then  Is 
wheth^  the  promotion  and  defense  of 
democracy  and  the  values  of  freedom 
Is  th4  proper  role  for  the  United 
States!  To  that  question.  I  answer  with 
an  unequivocal  "Yes."  Do  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua  merit  our  commitment  of 
suppo^  Without  question.  For  they 
are  the  best  hope  to  preserve  demo- 
cratic Ideals  in  Nicaragua.  The  prolif- 
eration of  the  Mandst-Leninist  alli- 
ance in  Central  America  can  have  only 
one  repult— the  destruction  of  democ- 
racies. I  Simple  logic  and  history  make 
that  clear.  And  the  weakening  of  de- 
mocraey  and  tnedam.  in  any  place  is  a 
tlireatito  democracy  everywhere. 

America  has  always  stood  with  the 
forces  of  donocracy  and  supported 
brave  men  and  women,  like  the  Con- 
tras In  Nicaragua,  who  are  flgbting  for 
an  Improved  life  for  themselves  and 
their  wildren.  for  the  rights  of  reli- 
gious {freedom  and  participation  in 
their  otvn  government.  We  support  the 
democratic  forces  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  freedom  fighters  in  Afghanistan. 
It  should  be  no  different  in  Nicaragua. 

This]  amendment,  which  releases  re- 
strictl<|ns  on  the  $14  mtiunn  in  human- 
itarian(  aid  in  1985  and  authorizes  an 
additiikial  $28  million  in  aid  to  the 
Contras  through  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  fiscal  year  1986,  sig- 
nals tl^e  U.S.  commitment  to  freedom 
and  dvnocracy  in  Nicaragua.  It  moves 
toward  the  establishment  of  long-term 
policy  toward  the  region,  which  is  es- 
sentiali  to  the  survival  of  freedom  in 
thearta. 

Mr.  President,  dialog  and  negotia- 
tion afe  not  enough.  They  are  not  a 
substiljute  for  direct  economic  and  in- 
direct jmUitary  pressure.  Funding  for 
both  dnxi  and  covert  assistance  to  the 
Contras  is  required. 

The  I  question  is  a  simple  one,  be- 
tween {totalitarianism  and  freedom.  It 
Is  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  help  those  who  desire  to  build 
democfades.  This  amendment  states 
that  yitft  should.  I  agree  and  I  urge  my 
colleaiues'  support  of  the  principles 
set  forth  In  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  mimites  to  the  Senator  from  Missou- 

Mr.jDANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  lio  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Califoriiia  for  his  amendment.  It 
makes  excellent  reading.  I  commend 
the  te^Et  of  the  amendment  to  all  of 
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our  colleagbes.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  conducting  foreign 
policy  froi|a  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  that  535  people  are  in 
the  act,  azu  what  we  see  is  exactly 
what  has  occurred  on  this  bUl— an 
effort  to  compromise,  an  effort  to 
bring  together  diverse  interests,  and 
tere  is  a  loss  of  clarity  in 
when  we  do  that  This 
offers  clarity  because  it 
the  question  which  I 
be  debated  and  answered 
The  question  is  should 
ites  restrain  the  expan- 
sion of  con^nnlsm  in  our  own  hemi- 
q>here?  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
basic  premises  behind  this  amendment 
are  almost  rbeyond  dispute.  The  first 
premise  is  that  Nicaragua  is  a  Commu- 
nist country.  It  is.  There  Is  no  debate 
The  Sandinlsta  Govem- 
ned  toward  Marxism.  The 
second  promise  is  that  one  of  the  basic 
doctrines  olj  Marxism  is  not  to  contain 
its  revolutioi  but  to  expand  beyond  its 
own  borders.  That  Is  the  stated  objec- 
tive of  the  Nicaraguan  Government— 
to  expand  Ithe  revolution  beyond  Its 
own  bordei^  In  furtherance  of  this, 
the  standing  Army  of  Nicaragua,  some 
62,000  peode.  Is  well  beyond  what  is 
necessary  tb  defend  against  any  ag- 
gression intb  Nicaragua.  In  fact,  as  the 
California  has  pointed 
out.  Nicaraiua  has  acted  on  its  stated 
purpose,  and  has  actually  crossed  the 
borders  of '  Honduras  and  of  Costa 
Rica.  ' 

Mr.  President,  we  have  attempted  to 
liefriend  toe  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. We  did  that  when  they  seised 
power.  Thai  did  not  woi^  Instead,  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  turned 
toward  oth^  sources  of  friendsh^)— to 
the  Soviet  |  Union,  to  Cuba,  to  East 
Bulgaria,  to  Libya,  and  to 
|e  Liberation  Organization, 
ittempted  disengagement, 
led  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
>ut  a  month  ago  when 
do  nothing  for  the  Con- 
lediately  after  that  Com- 
trtega  left  his  country  of 
Id  went  to  the  Soviet 
to  Eastern  bloc  coimtries. 
out  then  that  when  we 
create  a  va^mn  by  departing  from  a 
region  of  tl^e  world,  that  vacuum  does 
not  remain  a  vacuum  for  long,  but  it  is 
filled.  I 

BCr.  Presiftent,  Nicaragua  is  not  an- 
other Vietnam.  Nicaragua  is  In  our 
own  backyard.  It  Is  in  a  region  of  the 
world  whi^h  has  historically  been 
within  the  sphere  of  the  U.S.  concern. 
The  Monrofe  Doctrine  was  developed 
to  relate  to  ijust  this  xwrt  of  the  world. 
One  of  the  [lessons  of  Vietnam  is  that 
there  is  a  domino  theory,  that  when 
one  countrj[  falls,  other  countries  tend 
to  f  aU  as  we 

It  is  my  ^ew  that  what  the  Senator 
from  Calif oMa  has  done  is  to  offer  an 
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opportunity  to  face  up  to  a  very  real 
problem— to  recognize  the  threat  of 
Nicaragua  to  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  eventually  to  Mexico  itself— 
and  to  provide  the  kind  of  assistance 
which  would  give  us  some  hope  of  nip- 
ping this  problem  In  the  bud  at  an 
early  stage  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  thank 
you.  Bdr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mi.  President, 
sitting  on  the  floor  listening  wliile  we 
unconstitutionally  try  to  develop  for- 
eign policy  is  rather  humorous  be- 
cause it  works  so  sad.  We  keep  hearing 
about  human  rights.  Yet,  the  other 
day  we  did  not  even  tap  Russia  on  the 
wrist  for  violation  of  a  treaty.  Human 
rights?  She  has  murdered  50  million  or 
more  people.  We  get  friendly  with  Red 
China.  Human  rights— 50  million  or 
more.  Afghanistan— human  rights? 
The  Russians  are  killing  the  Afghans 
as  fast  as  they  can.  And  we  talk  about 
hiunan  rights. 

liCr.  President,  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  there  Is  only  one  small 
country  in  this  entire  world  that  has 
ever  voluntarily  taken  communism  as 
a  form  of  government.  Every  other 
coimtry  that  suffers  under  commu- 
nism has  had  it  driven  down  their 
throats  by  the  might  of  armed  forces. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  California  should  be  commended 
for  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He  and  I 
might  have  a  little  closer  interest  on 
this  because  we  live  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

We  have  watehed  communism  grow 
aroimd  this  world  and  we  have 
watehed  how  country  after  coimtry 
after  country  has  been  infiltrated  and 
taken  over,  like  they  are  trjring  to  do 
in  Central  America. 

Why  are  we  concerned?  Central 
America  is  closer  to  my  living  room 
than  Chicago. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  the  time. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  war  of  ideas  going  on  in  Central 
America.  Those  ideas  are  freedom  and 
democracy  on  one  hand  and  commu- 
nism and  totalitarianism  on  the  other 
hand. 

Some  people  talk  about  letting  the 
people  of  Nicaragiia  decide  their  own 
future,  but  the  Russians  and  Cubans 
continue  to  stilp  tanks,  artillery,  and 
shoulder  weapons  to  Nicaragua  in 
order  to  enforce  their  "solution"  upon 
an  unwilling  people. 

We  are  here  today— and  have  been 
for  2  years— debating  whether  to  send 


medical  supplies.  It  doesnt  take  a  mili- 
tary expert  to  understand  that  in  any 
battle  where  one  side  is  armed  with 
military  equipment  and  the  other  side 
Is  supplied  with  Band-Aids,  the  side 
with  the  military  equipment  will  pre- 
vaU  and  the  side  with  the  Band-Aids 
will  find  them  exoee^ngly  usefuL 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sumily  mili- 
tary assistance  to  those  flghting  for 
their  freedran  in  Nicaragua,  lest  we 
find  ourselves  faced  with  communism 
spreading  through  Central  America 
and  threatening  Mexico.  If  that  hi4>- 
pens,  we  will  be  sending  more  than  our 
arms,  we  will  be  sending  our  sons. 

Those  who  oppose  direct  American 
military  intervention  In  Central  Amer- 
ica should  support  the  Wilsmi  amend- 
ment.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Iftr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
Nicaragua  is  receiving  war  equipment 
from  the  Soviets  directly  and  from 
Cuba.  Their  goal,  and  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  Soviets,  is  for  them  to  take  over  EI 
Salvador.  If  that  hv>pens,  then  you 
win  see  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Costa  Rica  attacked.  Mexico  will  be 
threatened.  Panama  and  the  Panama 
Canal  wiU  be  tlireatened. 

If  we  allow  that  to  happen,  then  we 
are  obligated  to  defend  that  area,  and 
it  will  throw  us  into  a  war.  It  is  a 
simple  thing  for  us  to  do  to  provide 
this  $28  million  to  the  resistance 
forces  fighting  for  freedom  against 
Nicaragua.  If  not,  I  predict  we  will  end 
up  sending  American  troops  there  be- 
cause we  wUl  be  compelled  to  do  It  in 
order  to  keep  this  hemisphere  free  of 
communism,  which  wants  to  engulf 
the  whole  hemlq)here. 

I  hope  this  amendment  wfU  be 
adopted.  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  best 
for  freedom,  the  best  for  America,  and 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  offering  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  remain. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  yield  to  me  for  10 
seconds? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Bfr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California.  I  wish  first  to 
commend  the  Senator  for  the  findings 
in  the  amendment,  which  I  support. 
They  express  in  clear,  concise,  and 
dramatic  terms  the  concerns  that  we 
all  share— concerns  over  the  creation 
of  a  new  military  dictatorship  in  Ma- 
nagua. 


I  am  opposed,  however,  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  United  States  should 
provide  funding  for  both  overt  and 
covert  assistance  to  the  non-Commu- 
nist resistance  forces  in  Nicaragua  to 
meet  both  the  military  and  nonmili- 
tary  needs  of  such  forces.  I  am  also  op- 
posed to  the  provision  of  funds  to  the 
CIA  for  support,  without  restriction, 
for  the  aimed  opposition  in  Nicaragua. 

In  voting  for  the  Lugar-Nunn 
amendmqit.  I  voted  for  funds  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  democratic  re- 
sistance and  accepted  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  choose  the  CIA  as  the  In- 
strument for  administering  those 
funds.  I  did  this  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  funds  can  only  be  used  for 
humanitarian  aid.  Military  aid  and 
training  are  excluded.  This  ensures 
that  the  CIA  is  not  put  back  into  the 
business  of  running  a  secret  war  in 
Nicaragua. 

Second,  I  want  to  do  something  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  CIA  is  in 
the  best  position  to  provide  that  assist- 
ance. This  aid  cannot  be  administered 
as  if  this  were  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram. It  requires  not  only  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  the  resistance, 
but  understanding  of  the  logistics 
mechanism  to  get  the  material  to  the 
recipients  in  the  widely  scattered  and 
armed  Jungle  camps.  Right  now,  the 
CIA  alone  has  the  people  who  know 
who  is  to  be  supported,  where  they  are 
and  what  they  need.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  CIA  in  the  permanent  bustaieas 
of  humanitarian  relief,  and  I  would 
hope  that  in  conference  on  this  bill  we 
could  move  to  a  formula  of  using 
multiagency  group,  with  CIA  partici- 
pation to  ci^iltallze  on  their  experi- 
ence. Ultimately,  we  could  phase  the 
CIA  out  of  the  operation. 

What  we  clearly  do  not  want  and 
what  the  Central  Americans  do  not 
want  is  to  return  to  a  covert  CIA  mili- 
tary operation. 

For  over  4  years,  the  Soiate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  had  to  wrestle 
with  this  Nicaragua  matter.  Through- 
out these  years,  many  of  us  have 
warned  both  our  colleagues  and  the 
President  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
have  overt  covert  actions.  When  sup- 
posedly covert  operations  are  in  fact 
both  unwieldy  and  controversl<u,  a 
free  society  cannot  keep  them  secret 
for  very  long. 

Once  those  operaticms  become  public 
knowledge,  they  poison  the  well  of  our 
foreign  policy.  They  move  the  focus 
from  the  Managiias  of  the  world  right 
back  to  Washington  and  this  very 
Chamber.  We  end  up  fighting  wars  of 
words  with  ourselves,  rather  than  pur-, 
suing  a  coherent  policy  that  we  can 
support. 

This  pathological  behavior  is  only 
made  worse  when  the  operations  in- 
volve paramilitary  support  to  forces 
that  we  cannot  control,  or  when  CIA 
officials  are  so  afraid  of  congressional 
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opposition  that  they  hide  their  activi- 
ties from  us  until  somethlns  blows  up 
In  our  collective  faces.  I  have  stated, 
and  I  confidently  believe,  that  the  In- 
telligence Committee  can  monitor  CIA 
administration  of  a  program  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Nicaragua.  I  cannot  speak 
with  the  same  confidence  if  we  once 
again  give  the  CIA  an  uncertain  man- 
date to  meddle  militarily  in  that 
region. 

The  irresponsible  CIA  operations  in 
Nicaragua  are  history:  Mtningir;  n.S. 
nationals  in  o(»nbat  operations;  Hi-con- 
ceived sabotage  and  maritime  strike 
operations;  abuses  and  excesses  by 
poorly  chosen  guerrilla  leados;  poorly 
planned  and  supported  air  operations: 
and  nonproductive  ground  operation. 

We  dont  want  to  turn  back  the 
dock  and  start  this  all  over  again.  The 
Central  Americans  do  not  want  this  to 
again  become  an  American  war.  They 
want  our  support,  but  they  do  not 
want  control  by  the  CIA  any  more 
than  they  want  U.S.  marines. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
places  the  emphasis  on  military  aid.  I 
have  previou^  voiced  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  covert  action  program  in 
Nicaragua  because  it  lacked  any  clear 
definition  of  the  military  objectives. 
No  one  knew  where  the  military  oper- 
ation was  leading.  We  heard  at  one 
time  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
arms  interdiction.  At  anothe;  time  it 
was  to  take  the  pressure  off  of  13  Sal- 
vador. Then  there  was  the  prospect  it 
was  to  help  overthrow  the  Sandlnlsta 
govemmoit  or  at  least  "cry  uncle," 
whatever  that  means. 

Since  we  have  cut  off  funding  to  the 
resistance,  they  have  been  forced  to 
turn  to  the  political  element  of  the  op- 
position. Partly  to  help  them  gain  the 
fimds  they  need.  Partly  to  gain  sup- 
port and  strength.  This  has  worked. 
The  fighters  have  been  able  to  not 
only  sustain  themselves,  but  grow  sig- 
nificantly in  numbers.  They  have 
become  largely  self-sufficient  in 
sources  of  military  supplies  and  logis- 
tics and  training. 

In  my  recent  visit  to  Costa  Rica.  I 
spoke  with  Alfonso  Robelo.  He  told  me 
of  the  Intent  of  the  unified  political 
leadership,  Robelo.  Cruz,  and  Calero, 
to  assume  control  of  the  military  ele- 
ments of  the  democratic  resistance. 
This  is  exactly  right.  The  military  op- 
erations should  be  conducted  in  sup- 
port of  a  political  solution  and  imder 
political  direction,  not  as  an  end  in 
themselves.  The  Nicaraguans  want  to 
resolve  their  problem  their  way.  We 
should  let  this  process  work  and 
achieve  the  dialog  that  the  UNIR 
seeks  with  the  Sandlnlsta  regime.  Pro- 
viding direct  UwS.  military  aid  to  the 
resistance  will  undermine  that  process. 
The  dialog  In  El  Salvador  has  been  dif- 
ficult, and  President  Duarte  is  ham- 
pered in  his  efforts  partly  because  he 
must  take  into  account  a  strong,  Isj^e- 


ly  independent  military.  We  do  not 
want  this  same  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

If.  injthe  future,  we  find  it  necessary 
to  chaiige  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  help,  the  President  is  provided  a 
mechaliism  in  the  Lugar-Nunn  amend- 
ment to  come  back  to  Congress  with 
such  a  request. 

It  is  vital  to  remember  what  our 
major  goal  must  be:  a  policy  toward 
Nicaragua  that  will  unite  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress,  our  Oovemment, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 
Without  such  imity,  anything  we  do  is 
merely  the  focus  of  more  domestic  ar- 
gument—which the  commandantes  in 
Managfia  know  very  well  how  to  ex- 
ploit. 

The  American  people  have  seen 
enough  of  the  commandantes  to  know 
that  the  Sandlnlsta  government  is 
harsh,  fiictatorial,  narrow-minded,  and 
to  the  support  of  guerrillas 
irists  in  Central  America.  Few 
led  by  Sandlnlsta  claims  of  de- 
or  moderation,  or  by  at- 
tempts'to  blame  all  their  i>olicies  on 
the  vets  peasant  rebellion  that  those 
policies  have  fueled. 

What  the  American  people  clearly 
want,  however,  is  moderation  in  U.S. 
tactics.:  And  that  is  what  we  achieved 
yesterdko^  when  we  passed  the  Lugar- 
Nunn  apiendment.  If  we  try  to  change 
that  h»rd-won.  truly  impressive  con- 
sensus, ifrankly.  we  wiU  lose  it. 

To  me,  then,  the  choice  is  clear  we 
can  stick  with  what  we  have  passed, 
which  may  well  lead  to  a  consensus  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  a  consoli- 
dation pf  public  support  for  our  policy. 
Or  we  can  tinker  with  it,  and  thereby 
destroy  the  consensus  that  we  have 
built.  Whatever  my  colleagues'  policy 
preferences.  I  urge  them  not  to  tear 
down  (the  framework  that  we  have 
spent  Mmuch  effort  to  construct. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  add  Sena- 
»H,     Trurmohd.     Helms. 
Hkbt  as  coq>onsors. 
~HNO  OFFICER.  With- 
lon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

>N.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  relquested  by  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  Ithis  body  to  choose  another  ve- 
hicle fdr  this  amendment.  They  have 
been  loading  cosponaors  and  partici- 
pants ^  the  negotiations  that  led  to 
the  N^nn-Lugar-Wamer  amendment 
which  fras  agreed  to  yesterday.  They 
have  agreed  that  they  would  forbear 
from  supporting  any  other  measure 
that  provided  any  aid. 

While  I  may  question  the  wisdom  of 
that  agreement,  they  are  men  of 
honor.  I  respect  that,  and  I  respect  the 
fact  that  they  are  committed,  and 
their  commitment,  they  feel,  does  not 
allow  them  at  this  time,  on  this  vehi- 
cle, to  support  this  amendment,  even 
though;  they  have  expressed  to  me  in 
no  uncertain  terms  their  support  of 
milltart  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  intend 
not  to  force  them  to  vote  against  this 


measure  and  against  their  true  feel- 
ings today.  I  intend  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  it  on  a  differ- 
ent vehicle  and  very  soon.  I  will  offer 
it  as  an  amendment  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropilations  biU  that  will  be 
before  us  very  shortly  because,  Mr. 
President,  tf  repeat  the  clear  admoni- 
tion from  the  Bipartisan  National 
Commlssiont  on  Central  America; 
"Central  An^erica  is  both  vital  and  vul- 
nerable. Its  millions  of  refugees  will 
become  oujr  problem.  Its  danger  is 
ours.  The  Uhited  SUtes  and  its  allies 
must  negotiate,  but  realistically  from 
strength,  bsj  keeping  the  pressure  on. 
and  not  engaging  in  wishful  thinking 
that  will  lead  to  an  unverifiable  proc- 
ess and  continued  war." 

We  are  told  by  President  Duarte  and 
others  that  that  means  we  must  give 
military  aid  as  well  ss  economic  and 
political  aidi  to  El  Salvador.  So  must 
we  give  mlltary  aid  to  democratic 
forces  in  Ni Aragua. 

Mr.  President,  I  reluctantly  with- 
draw this  amendment.  I  wiU  not  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  today.  That  will 
come  soon  on  another  vehicle. 

The  PRE6IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


such 


tax.  LUG. 
myself 
I  want  to 
the  Senator 

The 
Senator 

Mr.  LUa 
qulry.  With 
amendment. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield 

le  as  I  may  require,  but 

a  moment  to  commend 

im  California. 

tIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

time. 

.  A  parliamentary  in- 
the  withdrawal  of  the 
was  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion taken,  is  well  as  the  time  of  the 
proponents? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  cqrrect. 

Mr.  NUNK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indianli  be  given  5  minutes,  if  he 
will  give  me  \  minute  of  that  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti09.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  amendment  and  my  coUeagues  for 
the  debate  which  has  ensued  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  cor- 
rect when  h^  mentions  that  in  prepa- 
ration for  tlf e  bipartisan  support  that 
we  hoped  W9uld  occur  on  bringing  hu- 
manitarian Assistance  to  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragun,  that  agreements  have 
beoimade. 

Ai  one  piirticipant  in  those  agree- 
ments. I  wauld  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  publicly  as  I  have  said 
privately.  tUat  my  sentiments  are  his 
and  on  another  occasion,  at  another 
time.  I  will^  be  a  supporter  of  his 
measure. 

I  appreciate  the  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  position  and  his  willingness  not 
to  press  the  amendment  on  this  occa- 
sion. This  will  help  achieve  strong  bi- 
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partisan  support  and  will  lead  to  a 
strong  vote  on  this  bill  at  this  time. 

I  s^eld  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  sup- 
port military  assistance  in  the  past. 
There  may  be  some  time  in  the  future 
when  I  will  also  support  such  assist- 
ance. I  hope  that  we  can  give  economic 
aid,  as  well  as  political  and  economic 
leverage,  a  chance  to  work.  I  believe  it 
is  important  that  we  give  it  a  chance.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  will  take  1 
month,  2,  3.  or  6  months,  but  I  believe 
we  can  build  a  consensus  around  this 
general  poUcy.  Military  assistance  that 
passes  the  Senate  by  two  votes  or  loses 
by  two  votes,  is  not  a  consensus.  We 
must  have  a  consensiis  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  so  that  the  message  goes 
to  the  Sandinistas  that  our  policies 
will  be  sustainable.  If  they  believe  we 
will  provide  military  assistance  for  6 
months  followed  by  no  assistance 
whatever,  then  we  have  no  consisten- 
cy. Just  a  6-month  policy  that  will 
have  no  effect. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  strong  statement  I 
am  also  pleased  that  he  was  willing  to 
draw  down  his  amendment  at  this 
point  and  consider  it  at  a  later  point.  I 
hope  the  Senator  would  consider  what 
hi4>pened  in  the  House  on  this  Lisue. 

The  House  is  moving  toward  the 
middle  ground,  if  my  perceptions  are 
correct.  I  hope  the  Seni:,tor  from  Cali- 
fornia would  seriously  consider  giving 
this  policy  of  political  and  economic 
measures  and  humanitarian  aid.  a 
chance  to  succeed.  If  we  vote  very 
quickly  on  the  Senate  side  and  even  if 
we  pass  the  resumption  of  military  aid 
by  one  or  two  votes,  I  think  the 
progress  that  is  being  made  on  the 
House  side  to  develop  a  consensus 
could  be  very  much  hindered.  So  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  action  this  morning. 

AMziiDiiKiiT  iro.  ass 
(Purpose:  To  explore  and  develop  means  for 

provldins   food   aid   to   the   Nicaraguan 

people  through  private  voluntary  organi- 
sations and  the  Church) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  lOSiCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkl- 
CRXH),  for  himaelf  and  Mr.  ZoanreKT,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  282. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sac.  .  In  cooperation  with  CanUnal 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo  aiMl  private  volun- 
tary organisations,  the  President  should  ex- 
plore and  promote  means  for  providing  food 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  through  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  great  economic 
problems  here  in  the  United  States 
that  need  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  but  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  fund  excursions  in  Nica- 
ragua. I  propose  to  use  some  of  the 
surplus  commodities  the  United  States 
has  acquired  in  the  price  support  farm 
programs.  We  have  paid  for  them  and 
are  paying  Federal  storage  costs. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  Nicaragua 
cannot  be  allowed  to  become  a  base  for 
military  operations  to  cause  a  threat 
to  other  countries.  Preventing  new  ar- 
maments to  come  into  Nicangua 
through  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
their  counterparts  continues  to  be  the 
goal  of  the  United  States  and  that  is 
supported  by  the  Contadora  group  and 
the  entire  hemisphere. 

To  that  extent  there  is  a  unified  99- 
proach. 

I  believe  in  the  meantime,  we  should 
be  unified  on  helping  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  who  are  caught  in  the 
middle  of  the  guerrilla  war  between 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  mOltary 
forces  and  those  who  adhere  to  the 
Contra  side.  That  continuous  strife 
disrupts  the  usual  production  of  food 
and  drains  available  resources  for  the 
people. 

It  is  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Nic- 
araguan people  who  will,  over  the 
course  of  time,  determine  the  future 
position  of  Nicaragua  in  its  relation- 
ship with  their  neighbors  of  Central 
America  and  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Of  the  various  schemes  to  salvage 
UJS.  interests  in  Nicaragua,  all  have 
flaws.  The  worst,  of  course,  would  de- 
liberately or  inadvertentiy  add  to  the 
suffering  of  the  3  million  Nicaraguan 
people  and  further  fan  their  resent- 
ment toward  us. 

There  is  Justification  for  that  antag- 
onism, whether  we  like  to  admit  it  or 
not.  We  first  started  ridchig  Nicara- 
guan animosity  starting  in  1894.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  then,  and  later  Presi- 
dents McKlnley  and  Taft,  found  it 
necessary  to  send  XJA.  Marines  to 
Nicaragua  to  protect  U.S.  interests 
from  harm  or  destruction.  Sending 
Marines  to  Nicaragua  seemed  to  grow 
into  a  habit.  In  I9I0  we  began  an  era 
of  23  years  where  we  invited  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

President  Taft  responded  to  a  grow- 
ing Nicaraguan  revolution  against  the 
Government  by  sending  a  7S0-man 
provisional  rei^ent  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Nicaragua.  They  landed  in 
Biay  1910  and  remained  through  ap- 
proximately September  1910.  This 
time  they  actiially  went  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  and  fought  in  bat- 
tles to  neutralise  rebel  towns. 

Beginning  in  1912,  U.S.  Marines 
were  stationed  in  Nicaragua  almost 
continuously  for  the  next  21  years. 
The  events  that  led  to  the  Marine 
landing  in  1912  started  a  couple  of 


years  earlier  when  economic  problems 
in  Nicaragua  caused  the  conservative, 
pro-U.S.  government  there  to  apply 
for  funds  to  help  reorganise  the  coun- 
try's finances.  The  United  States  sup- 
plied the  money  but,  in  return,  de- 
manded that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment place  the  nation's  (nistoms  de- 
partment, post  office,  national  banks, 
mines,  raflways.  and  harbors  tmder  the 
control  of  two  New  Yorii  banks  as  a 
guarantee. 

This  increasing  UJ3.  involvement  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua  pro- 
voked an  uprising  in  1912  against  the 
pro-UJS.  government.  At  the  request 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  1,700 
Marines  were  sent  to  Nicaragua  by 
President  Taft.  Their  numbers  were 
shortly  increased  to  2.700.  The  com- 
bined government  and  XJA.  troops 
soon  captured  the  rebel  leaders  and 
broke  the  back  of  the  revolution. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  9- 
numth  period  in  192&-26.  the  United 
States  maintained  some  type  of  mili- 
tary presoice  in  Nicaragua  from  1912 
until  1933.  and  the  presence  of  these 
troops  was  Instrumoital  in  keeping 
the  pro-UJB.  government  in  power. 

In  the  late  1930's  Augusto  Cesar 
Sandlno,  from  whose  name  comes  the 
term  "Sandlnlsta,"  began  to  rise  to  the 
leadership  of  the  nascent  revolution- 
ary f  (xoes  in  Nicaragua.  The  guerrilla- 
style  warfare  practiced  by  «Mirt«Tu> 
and  his  some  300  followers  went  on 
throughout  the  late  1920's  and  eaily 
1930's. 

In  January  1933,  after  a  decade  of 
guerrilla  war,  Sandino's  major  condi- 
tion for  peace  required  the  departure 
of  the  Marines.  After  the  Marines  Ic^ 
Sandlno  signed  a  peace  agreement 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Govemmoit  Ma- 
rines have  not  been  deployed  to  Nica- . 
ragua  since  that  time.  During  this 
time.  Anastaslo  Somoza  of  the  mcara- 
guan  National  Guard  had  heooBot  a 
power  in  the  Oovemment  and  in  1937, 
with  U.S.  backing.  Stmuna  became  the 
head  of  a  military  regime  which  was  to 
rule  Nicaragua  for  more  than  40  years, 
to  1979.  In  all.  three  monbers  of  the 
Somosa  family  headed  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  with  the  **«<'«rt"g  of  the 
United  States  and  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  in  U.S.  aid. 

What  was  the  final  result  of  all  this 
military  support  in  mcaragua?  The 
eventual  collapse  of  the  Somoaa  dicta- 
torship and  the  rise  to  power  of  the 
Marxist  Sandlnlsta  government. 

All  in  all.  our  involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua in  hanking  oppressive  govern- 
ments, including  the  Smnosa  family 
dictatorship,  resulted  in  antagonizing 
the  oppressed  Nicaraguans  and  lead  to 
even  greater  support  for  the  rebel 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

In  short,  this  left  a  bitter  legacy  of 
antagonism  toward  our  country  we 
have  not,  thus  far,  been  able  to  over- 
come. 
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UjS.  aid  to  Nlcancus  during  the 
Cuter  •dmlniatrstion  neither  boucht 
us  the  MoidBhip  of  the  new  Ortega 
government  nor  helped  that  govern- 
ment get  along  with  Nicaragua's 
neighbors  or  stabilise  its  economy. 

Worse  still,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion actions  through  our  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  backfired  in  mining 
Nicaraguan  hatters  embarrassed  us 
throughout  the  hemiQ>here.  At  the 
same  time,  these  dumsy,  misguided  ac- 
tions have  given  the  ICandst  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  a  pn^wganda  (h>- 
portunlty.  President  Ortega  finds  it 
convenient  to  blame  UJS.  interference 
for  the  low  state  of  the  Nicaraguan 
economy  and  the  high  state  of  human 
suffering. 

There  is  lltUe  excuse  for  the  CIA 
mischief  we  have  wrought  in  the 
region.  The  Nicaraguan  people  pose  no 
real  threat  to  the  United  Stotes.  What 
would  constitute  a  threat,  of  course,  is 
any  attonpt  by  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Unim.  or  any  other  outside  power  to 
funnel  more  arms  to  the  Ortega  gov- 
ernment. Introducing  armaments  into 
Nicaragua  from  abroad  is  contrary  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Rio 
Treaty,  and  prevmtlng  that  from  hi^ 
pening  must  be  a  primary  goaL 

On  the  other  hand,  our  primary  goal 
with  regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  people 
must  be  to  help  them  as  much  as  we 
can  afford  to  help  and  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  they  can  understand  and 
appreciate. 

The  most  stable  institution  in  that 
unstable  country  ranains  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  though  Presi- 
dent Ortega  and  his  cabinet  insulted 
Pope  John  Paul  during  the  Pontiffs 
peace  mission  there  in  1983,  Cardinal 
Miguel  Obando  y  Bravo,  the  bishops, 
and  most  of  the  clergy  remain  the  res- 
olute and  reqxmslble  arbiters  between 
the  people  and  their  government. 
What  is  more,  the  Nicaraguan  church 
leaders  have  maintained  a  positive  re- 
lationship with  their  counteiparts 
throughout  Central  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

If  Cardinal  Bravo  and  the  church  in 
Nicaragua  are  willing  to  arrange  trans- 
portation and  distribution,  we  should 
offer  some  of  our  surplus  food  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people  whose  national 
economy  and  food  production  cycles 
have  been  destabilized  by  a  decade  of 
intermittent  strife. 

Among  the  poorest  peasants  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  poor  of  Nicaragua 
have  found  lltUe  in  our  policy  toward 
their  country  to  identify  Americans  as 
friends  and  good  neighters.  Since  we 
have  much  more  food  in  Federal  stor- 
age than  we  can  diqxMe  of.  we  should 
immediately  ask  Nicaraguan  church 
officials  if  they  will  receive  and  dis- 
tribute TJ&  commodities  to  their 
oountrjr's  poor. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  implement- 
ing such  a  food  aid  policy  through  the 
church  could  begin  to  rebuild  trust. 


friend^p  and  good  will  among  the 
Nicaraguan  iieople  and.  at  the  same 
time,  Pointedly  refute  the  misleading 
and  ailf-servlng  propaganda  of  the 
Orteg^  government. 

Let  me  use  an  old  adage:  The  time 
has  cotne  to  fish  or  cut  bait  The  CIA 
has  fished  for  us  in  Nicaragua  and 
come  ap  empty-handed  because  of  its 
inane  and  stupid  bimgling.  Now  it  is 
time  for  a  positive  approach  that  does 
not  promote  conflict  but  builds  a  sense 
of  cominon  piupose  with  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Food  is  their  basic  need 
and  food  we  have.  The  people  of  Nica- 
ragua understand  that.  But  we  want 
them,  above  all.  to  understand  that 
while  ^e  deplore  their  present  govern- 
ment, are  do  not  deplore  them. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  for  his  amendment  and  for 
the  very  thoughtful  presentation  he 
has  m4de.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  on 
our  side  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendbient.  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  agree  to  a  voice  vote  so 
that  we  might  expedite  the  procedxues 
of  the  afternoon. 

I  srlefd  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  comment  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  with 
my  chairman  in  recommending  to  our 
les  that  we  accept  this  excel- 
lendment. 

HER.  Mr.  President,  will 
ed  Senator  from  Indi- 

liUOAR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
liCELCHER.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league Ithat  I  will  be  very  delighted  to 
have  a  voice  vote.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  as  manag- 
er on  our  side,  for  accepting  the 
amen^ent. 

Mr.  nnOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  yield 
back  al  time  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  back 
histin^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  b^  all  time  on  my  side. 

The  IPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  ttie  amendment  (No.  282)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKRinaaiT  mo.  ass 
(Purpoa^:  To  establish  a  policy  of  limiting 
the  namber  of  Soviet  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular personnel  In  the  United  Statea) 
Mr.  I^EAHT  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Ikir.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanioious  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  bring  up  an  amendment,  the  Leahy- 
Cohen  amendment,  on  behalf  of  my 
self  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  tlaine.  I  will  send  the  amend- 
ment the  purpose  of  which  is  to  estab- 
lish a  ^licy  of  limiting  the  number  of 
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Soviet  and  diplomatic  consular  person- 
nel in  the  C  nited  States,  to  the  desk. 

The  PRfSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  ameqdment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  SenatM'  from  Vermont  OCr.  Lbakt], 
for  himaeU,  Mr.  Cohem.  Mr.  BBraan.  and 
Mr.  Ckahst^,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  Ml. 

Mr.  LEA^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  I  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  j 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  Sli  after  line  33.  add  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  title: 

TXTUrvi— 1 
AND 


DIPLOMATIC  EQUIVALENCE 
ACT  OP  1988 


REinFROdTTi 


Sac.  601. 
"Diplomatic 
Act  of  1985". 


Iftiia 


title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Equlvalenoe  and  Redprodty 


POUCT 


Sic.  M2.  (al  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  tl  le  number  of  natlonaU  of  the 
Soviet  Union  ladmltted  to  the  United  States 


whoaerre 
nelof  the 
shall  not 

Union  who 
personnel 
Union  unle 
so  certifies 


lUc  or  consular  pemn- 
Union  in  the  United  States 
the  number  of  United 
admitted   to   the   Soviet 
as  diplomatic  or  'vwiiii^i- 
le  United  States  in  the  Soviet 
the  President  determines  and 
the  Concress  that  »awm/wi»i 
of  such  personnel  would  be  in 
the  best  intei^sU  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  policy  contained  In  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  dependents  or  spouses 
who  do  not  serve  as  diplomatic  or  consular 
peraonneL      I 

RXI^KTIIIO  tavoTKoaKT 
Bec.  603.  NSt  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  St«e  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Forekn  Relations  and  the  Select 
Cloounittee  on  IntelUgenoe  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Compiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  permaoolt  Select  Ccnnmittee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  thcj  House  of  Representatives  a 
forth  a  plan  for  ensuring  that 
Soviet  nationals  deecrlbed  in 
not  exceed  the  limitation 
section. 


report  sett 
the  numtier 
section  602 
described  in 


uipuirnoire 
Sic  604.  Fo^  puipoaes  of  tills  title— 

(1)  the  term  "diplomatic  or  consular  per- 
sonnel" meaqs  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic mlssionj  or  the  members  of  the  consul- 
ar post,  as  the  case  may  be; 

(2)  the  %enk  "members  of  the  diplomatic 
mission"  Is  uaed  witliln  the  meaning  of  Arti- 
cle Kb)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  done  on  April  18, 1961;  and 

(3)  the  ter|n  "members  of  the  consular 
post"  is  used  ^thln  the  meaning  of  Article 
Kg)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
RelaUons,  doSe  on  April  24. 1963. 

LEA^. 


Mr. 

unanimous 
the  period 
the  floor. 
Senators 
quest. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

( »nsent  that  I  have,  during 

of  time  that  this  bill  is  on 

t>  add  the  names  of  other 

88  cosponsors  as  they   re- 
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The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  CaAmnroir]  be 
added  as  a  coqjonsor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoHimx).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
introduce  an  amendment  to  establish 
diplomatic  equivalence  and  reciprocity 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Under  this  amendment,  it  would  be 
made  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  number  of  Soviet  diplomatic 
and  consular  personnel  in  the  United 
States  may  not  exceed  the  correspond- 
ing number  of  American  representa- 
tives in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Presi- 
dent could  continue  to  admit  Soviets 
in  excess  of  numerical  equivalence  if 
he  determined,  and  certified  to  Con- 
gress, that  it  would  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
Six  months  after  this  provision  comes 
into  force,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  would  have  to 
transmit  to  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Intelligmce  Committees  a  plan  to 
carry  out  the  new  policy. 

On  Bflay  8,  the  Select  (^mmlttee  on 
Intelligence  voted  unanimously  to  in- 
clude a  parallel  amendment  in  the  In- 
telligence Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1986.  Smator  0>hkit  has  been 
the  chief  coQXHisor  and  several  other 
Republican  and  Democratic  members 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  also 
sponsored  the  amendment  in  conunit- 
tee. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  securi- 
ty risks  of  continued  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  Soviet  nationals  at 
U.S.  diplomatic  and  consular  facilities 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  recently 
been  revealed,  for  example,  that  for  a 
period  of  yean  the  U.S.  Ehnbassy  in 
Moscow  was  "bugged"  by  highly  so- 
phisticated devices  implanted  in  its 
typewriters.  The  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee has  determined  that  the  typewrit- 
ers and  other  pieces  of  office  equip- 
ment have  regularly  been  sent 
through  ordinary  freight  channels, 
and  that  Soviet  employees  of  our  Em- 
bassy were  actually  involved  in  their 
assignment  and  use  by  UJS.  officials. 

Numerous  cases  which  have  been  ex- 
posed in  recent  years  also  reveal  the 
pervasive  efforts  of  Soviet  intelligence 
officers  uid  their  agents  in  the  United 
States.  In  April  1983,  Lt.  Col.  Yev- 
geney  N.  Baimyantsev,  acting  milituy 
attache  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  picking  up  classi- 
fied information  dropped  by  a  U.S. 
double  agrat  in  rural  Montgomery 
Coimty,  MD.  Just  last  month  came 
the  reports  of  the  apprehension  of 
John  Walker  and  others  after  Walker 
attempted  to  deliver  129  classified  doc- 
uments to  a  "dead  drop"  only  about  3 
miles  away  from  where  the  earlier  in- 


cident had  occurred.  Another  Soviet 
official.  Aldcsey  Oavilovlch  Tka^ 
chmko.  a  vice  consul  at  the  Soviet 
Embassy,  was  implicated  by  the  FBI 
and  left  the  country  shortly  thereaf- 
ter. 

The  Walker  case  reinforces  our  long- 
standing concern  ateut  the  extent  and 
scope  of  Soviet  espionage  activities  in 
the  United  States.  So  far.  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Walker  family  and  one 
other  individual  have  been  impu^'fft*^' 
in  this  case,  and  there  will  probably  be 
others.  Their  vying  may  have  been 
going  on  for  nearly  20  years.  Informa- 
tion from  all  sorts  of  sensitive  Navy 
operations  were  probably  passed  to 
the  Soviets.  Other  Soviet  intelllgenoe 
officers  in  the  United  States,  as  weU  as 
other  Soviets  abroad,  must,  also  have 
been  Involved  in  receiving  the  classi- 
fied information,  giving  instructions  to 
their  American  agents,  and  iwiHTiy  ar- 
rangements for  pldcup  and  payment 
Each  year,  about  1,400  Soviets  are  in 
the  United  States  for  official  reasons. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  great  prob- 
lems teth  in  the  clearance  and  review 
of  individuals  for  access  to  classified 
information  and  in  the  ability  of  the 
FBI  and  military  Investigative  services 
to  detect  espionage  activities.  The 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligmoe  has 
looked  into  both  these  problems  and 
has  recommended  that  the  resources 
devoted  to  counterintelllgenoe.  espe- 
cially by  the  FBI.  be  increased. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  do  no  good  to 
increase  the  resources  devoted  to 
counterintelligence  investigations  and 
security  checks  in  the  United  States  if 
we  do  not  begin  to  control  more  effec- 
tively the  numbers  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  Soviet  officials  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  nearlb'  40  per- 
cent of  Soviet  diplomatic  and  consular 
officials  are  intelligence  officers.  Cer- 
tainly, we  must  assume  all  Soviet  rep- 
resoitatives  engage  in  intelligenoe  ac- 
tivities at  least  part  of  the  time.  In- 
creased resources  for  the  ^I  and  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  counterintel- 
ligence and  security  cannot  alone 
enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the 
numbers  and  aggressiveness  of  Soviet 
intelligence  officers  and  their  agents. 

The  Leahy-Cohen  amendment  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  the  Soviet  na- 
tionals at  UJS.  facilities  in  Vbit  Soviet 
Union  at  the  same  time  as  the  prob- 
lem of  the  number  of  Soviet  dlpknnats 
and  consular  officials  in  the  United 
States.  These  problems  are  doaely  re- 
lated. At  present,  only  about  200 
Americans  work  in  our  Embassy  and 
consulates  in  the  Soviet  Union  whfle 
over  300  Soviets  work  in  their  facilities 
here.  The  United  States  employs  over 
200  Soviets  to  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  administrative  and  support  func- 
tions at  our  faculties  in  the  Soviet 
Union  while  the  Soviets  employ  only  a 
handful  of  Americans  here,  for  limited 
purposes. 


Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  nu- 
merical dlvarity  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  diplomatic  repreaeo- 
tation  in  each  other's  oounMes.  as 
well  as  reciprocity  in  treatment  and 
conditkms  of  work  and  life,  is  of  long- 
standing. It  is  ingrained  deeply  into 
the  fabric  of  our  formal  relations.  The 
State  Department  seems  to  believe  it 
cannot  operate  an  *^™**fiinn'  and  con- 
sulates effectively  in  the  Soviet  Unkm 
without  Soviet  nationals  as  employees. 
It  also  fears  that  any  move  to  reduce 
the  numbers  of  Soviets  in  the  United 
States  would  result  in  counteractions 
by  the  Soviet  Unkm  against  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  State's  concerns  and  atti- 
tudes on  these  matters  are  exaggerat- 
ed, and  that  the  necessity  for  better 
security,  both  in  this  country  and  In 
our  diplomatic  and  consular  establish- 
ments in  the  Soviet  Union  are  para- 
mount However.  I  recognize  that  the 
problems  cannot  be  solved  oveml^t 
The  amendment  has  t>een  carefully  de- 
signed to  allow  the  executive  ln«nch 
flexibility  in  devising  a  plan  to  fumn 
the  requirement  of  eventual  numerical 
parity, 

CSearly,  the  most  urgent  problem  to 
address  is  the  large  number  of  Soviet 
employees  in  our  Embassy  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  imperative  to 
reduce,  and  I  believe  eventually  elimi- 
nate oitirely,  the  huge  number  of 
Soviet  employees  who  are  scattered  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  buflding.  The 
State  Department  is  now  working  on  a 
plan  to  cut  these  numbers.  This  is  a 
first  step,  but  one  which  is  partial  and 
inadequate.  Much  more  wHl  be  re- 
quired. Our  amendment  will  ensure 
that  additional  measures  will  be  taken. 

There  will  have  to  be  action  taken  to 
draw  down  the  ntmiben  of  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  representatives 
in  the  United  States  as  welL  Obvious- 
ly, the  greater  the  increase  in  Ameri- 
cans in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  smaller 
the  cut  in  Soviets  here  must  be.  This 
provides  an  incentive  to  the  State  De- 
partment to  sedc  ways  to  overcome 
the  problems  it  perceives  in  sending 
more  Americans  to  do  administrative 
and  support  Jobs  now  perfonned  by 
Soviets.  This  should  also  reqxmd  to 
concern  that  reductions  in  Soviets 
here  might  provoke  a  Soviets  retali*- 

tlCHL 

In  any  event,  even  if  there  are  risks 
of  some  Soviet  anger  at  such  U.S.  ac- 
tions, the  United  States  should  not 
and  cannot  bear  any  longer  the  politi- 
cal, security,  and  psychological  costs 
of  tolerating  such  a  massive  disparity 
in  representation.  The  Soviets  cannot 
omtinue  to  oijoy  the  freedoms  and 
material  benefits  of  American  life, 
while  subjecting  our  people  to  appall- 
ing conditions,  bleak  environment  in- 
cessant harassment,  and  intolerable 
restrictions. 
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Mr.  PrMldent.  the  Intellitence  Com- 
mittee preiMred  r^wrt  languace  on 
the  Leahy-Cohen  amendment  during 
its  omatdamtion  of  it.  This  report  lan- 
guage provides  «*««""■'  vahiable 
detafl  which  would  be  a  useful  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  amoid- 
ment  and  its  intent.  I  adc  unanimous 
consent  that  the  portion  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  doOtaig  with  the 
Leahy-Cohen  amendment  appear  in 
the  R»x»D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  le- 
matfcs. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents a  serious,  well-caasidaed 
effort  to  assist  the  executive  branch  in 
dealing  with  a  m«ior  security  proUan 
confronting  this  country.  It  merits  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senate.  I  urge 
my  colleagiies  to  vote  for  the  Leahy- 
Cohen  amendment  and  f  w  renwoBible 
action  to  achieve  the  equivalence  and 
reciprocity  in  United  States  and  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  consular  rei»esenta- 

tiOL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  additional  material.  In- 
cluding a  report  from  the  Senate  In- 
telligence Committee,  be  printed  in 
the  Rao(»a>  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  follows: 
OmoiuTic  BqfDivuBSGB  AS9  RacmociTT 

WixR  THE  Sonsr  Dtaoa  (Erumut  FtoH  a 

BB  SktaCT  OUHMllllB  <»  IH- 

I) 
tbe  Oooimlttee  favwrnbly  re- 
parted,  sod  the  Oonma  pund.  Title  VI  of 
the  IntdUcBDoe  Autborlnftlan  Act  for 
rtacal  Tear  1S6S  (Pub.  L.  9»-«18)  dealing 
with  oountertntelUienoe  and  official  repre- 
■CTitattan,  Throogfa  thto  law.  Omgnm  ex- 
prfifrt  Its  MDie  that  numben  and  oondl- 
tk»e  (atatua.  privflegei  and  immunltlee, 
travel.  aeeoBiiiiodatkin.  and  fadUtlea)  of  of- 
ficial repnaentativea  to  tbe  United  States  of 
"any  foreign  govornment  tbat  encases  In  In- 
telllsenoe  aettvttiei  wltbin  the  United  State* 
hamfU  to  the  national  aeeiutty"  ahould 
not  exceed  the  reapectlve  numbers  and  dr- 
cumatancea  applied  In  aueh  oountricB  to  VA 
nfflrlala  Tbe  Freaident  vaa  aaked  to  report 
to  tbe  foreign  relations  and  intelligence 
comBiltteca  of  the  Cangreaa  each  year  on 
theae  numbers  and  oondttlaoa  and  any 
acUcn  taken  with  reapect  to  them. 

In  ita  report  acoompanylnc  tbe  bill.  & 
Rpt  9g-«81.  the  CSaramlttee  stated  tbat  the 
Intent  of  thla  provialao  waa  "to  provide  U- 
partlaan  Oongreaaional  aopport  tm  Execu- 
tive teaodi  effotta  to  atrengtben  V&  coun- 
terintelllgenoe  capabiUtlee  by  redudng  dla- 
parltlea  between  tbe  official  repreaenUtlon 
in  the  UJB.  of  fofdan  goveramenta  tbat 
engage  in  InteOigoioe  actMUee  harmful  to 
our  national  aecurity  and  U.S.  official  rqire- 
aentation  In  such  countrlea."  The  Commit- 
tee Indicated  tbat  current  mecbaniams 
would  not  neoeaaarOy  lead  toward  redudng 
aucb  dlaparitlee: 

"Tbe  Foreisn  Mlaslons  Act  does  not  regu- 
late tbe  number  of  official  repreaentatlves 
of  foreign  govnnmenta  In  tbe  UJB..  nor  doea 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Miiarftwut  play  a  direct 
role  In  determining  tbe  ate  of  either  foreign 
mlaalona  In  tbe  UJS.  or  VA.  mtaatons  abroad. 
Tbe  QoeatiCHi  of  whether  to  set  a  goal  of 
ritmlnating  disparities  in  this  area  Is  a 
matter  for  high-level  policy  decision." 


Tbe  Committce'a  report  demonatrated 
tbat  there  waa  a  direct  connection  between 
dlploiaatic  redprodty  and  national  aecurity 
In  tenaa  of  countertntelllgenoe  capaliilltieB— 
U..  th^  abiUty  of  tbe  United  Statea  govern- 
ment i>  reaiat  boatile  Intelligence  acUvltlea. 
On  th4  ooe  liand.  the  numl>er  of  foreign  of- 
ficials In  the  Ublted  States  from  countrlea 
mnrtiidtlng  aucb  aettvitiea  la  of  great  ccm- 
oem  dpe  to  ttie  danger  they  poae  of  e^rio- 
nage  Witlitai  our  country.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  limited  tJ  JEL  offldal  repreaenta- 
tkm  afid  the  practice  of  employtaic  lane 
numbm  of  local  natlonala  atooad  preaenta 
opportnnltiea  for  foreign  InteUigotee  aerv- 
icea  torareacb  tbe  aecurity  of  XJJB.  diplomat- 
ic taca)tiea  and  opermttana. 

In  tt^  report  of  last  year,  the  Committee 
took  nate  of  an  TBI  eattanate  tliat  aome  40% 
of  the  pffldal  repreaentativea  of  Soviet  Bloc 
oountriee  In  the  ITnited  Statea  are  taateDl- 
genoe  loffloera.  The  Committee  Indicated 
that  at  f omia  of  eaplnnage  bad  reaulted.  es- 
againat  '»«*««'»«ft'  aecreta  uid  private 
teduM^ofical  data  with  military  apidlca- 
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that  the  aeUvtUea  of  fcftelgn  taitel- 
ottlcen  bad  done  "aevere  and  exten- 
to  U.S.  national  aecurity."  The 
ilso  stated  that  even  the  en- 
hanoeil  eounterintelllgenoe  capatailltiea  en- 
courage and  approved  by  Coogreaa  in 
recent  iyears  "wHl  not  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide fup  coverage  for  theae  operatlooa." 

Tbei^  are  few  Indlcatkma  tbat  thla  altua- 
tlon  bgs  improved  In  tiie  intervening  year. 
There  has  been  no  significant  decline  In  the 
number  of  officials  from  these  countrlea 
reald^  In  tbe  United  Statea.  New  cases  and 
new  laformation  meanwhfle  continue  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  bostQe  Intelligenoe  ao- 
Uvlties  in  tlie  United  Statea.  AAady  Shev- 
the  highest  ranking  Soviet  defector 
wboae  atory  waa  revealed  laat  year, 
hia  recent  book  that  "nine  out  of 
twelve  ISovieta"  under  bis  supervision  were 
Intelligrnce  "professionals." 

Tbe  Cmnmittee  also  took  particular  note 
last  year  of  the  "subctanUal  ii«h«i«~Hf  iq 
tbe  nufiber  of  Soviet  natlonala  iiermanently 
asslgncii  to  wnhaasy  and  consulate  positions 
in  tbelUnlted  States,  and  the  number  of 
XJJB.  n^jHrmm}^  pwiwMiOTit.iy  uslgned  to  em- 
baaay  ^ad  conaulate  positions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.T  The  situation  has  not  changed 
meanlTjgfiiny  in  thla  regard.  The  Soviets 
contlnae  to  have  some  300  personnel  at 
their  glplomatic  fadUtlea  here  and  the 
United' Statea  wprozimately  300  aucb  per- 
sonnel in  the  Soviet  Union.  Alxnit  330 
Soviet  and  other  foreign  personnel  are  em- 
ployed in  our  Embaaay  and  '^ntulat^  in  tbe 
Soviet  Union  performing  a  wide  range  of 
adminlatratlve  and  service  funo- 
hOt  tbe  Sovleta  hire  only  a  handful 
on  a  limited  baala.  primarily  aa 
teachera. 
t  preaa  aocounta  ahow  the  danger  of 
Soviet  and  other  foreign  natlao- 
JB.  diplomatic  fadUtlea.  particularly 
in  couhtrlea  like  the  Soviet  Union  which 
engage)  in  hostile  Intelligence  actlvitlea 
againat  tbe  United  Statea.  The  Committee 
notea.  tor  example,  tbe  atorlea  that  have  ap- 
pearedlconceming  the  systematic  "bugging" 
of  the  VA  Embaaay  In  Moacow  over  a 
period  iof  years  through  devices  Implanted 
In  its  typewriters.  The  Committee  baa  deter- 
mined that  typewriters  and  other  pleoea  of 
office  eouipment  have  regularly  been  aent 
throuab  onUnary  freight  channels  to  their 
destlniUons  at  VA  fadlties  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  Soviet  employees  of  our  Em- 
bassy $nd  consulates  there  are  involved  in 
their  aaslgnment  and  use  by  VA  officials. 
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of  the  Foreign  IClsBlona  Act 
Ittee'a  action  of  laat  year,  tbe 
baa  begun  to  remedy  the 
offldal  representation  by 
and  foreign  countrlea.  in- 
Union.  wbldi  engage  in 
liarmful  to  our  nation- 
'nder  tlie  Foreign  Iflaatons  Act 
Department  tias  begun  to 
equalte  tbe  coodltlaDs  of  for- 
ts in  tbe  United  Statea  with 


tlioae  of  U.a.  representatives  In  their  coun- 
trlea. Redpneal  reatrictloaa  on  the  travel  of 
aucb  offldali  withhi  tlie  United  Statea  are 
wperlally  helpful  tai  aaalsttng  the  FBI  and 
other  asencfea  with  countertntelllgenoe  re- 
aponsfhlUtlef  to  monitor  their  movonents 
andacthritlea. 

Tlie  first  annual  report  called  for  by  sub- 
section (b)  4f  last  year's  provlsian  on  this 
subject  Is  not  due  untU  one  year  after  enact- 
ment of  the  jFT  1085  Intelligenoe  Authorisa- 
tion Act.  on  November  8. 1968.  The  Commit- 
tee has  Iweq  informed  that  tbe  Administra- 
tion ooottautts  to  be  taitemally  divided  over 
how  to  reapond  to  the  aenae  of  Coogreaa  ex- 
preaaed  thnaigb  last  year's  pnvisian.  It  la 
oonalderlng  traya  to  addreas  the  problem  of 
diaparitiea  lb  rnpfeaeiUatluu  between  the 
U.S.  and  certain  foreign  countrlea.  partleu- 
Urly  the  Sfvlet  Union.  The  Secretary  of 
State  baa  tbe  lead  in  developing  a  policy  on 
bdialf  of  tli#  AdmtailBtratlan  tbat  will  be  co- 
ordinated w^  other  federal  agendas  that 
have  dlploniatlr  and  taiteUlgenoe  —«■■*""- 
However,  denite  evldenoe  that  the  Admlnia- 
tratlon  la  atj  least  diacusBlng  possible  reme- 
dies.  the  Coiimlttee  views  the  oounterintel- 
llgence  aituajtlon  with  reapect  to  fondgn  of - 
fidala  in  the|  United  Statea  and  VA  officials 
abroad  aa  ao  aerioua  that  further  action 
ahould  be  taken  by  Congreaa  Immediately  to 
stimulate  declslona  and  action  by  tbe  Execu- 
tive lirancbJ  The  Committee  haa  decided, 
therefore.  t4  report  favorably  Title  Vn  of 


the    InteUli 


Authorisation    Act    for 
propoaed  in  Committee  by 
Cohen.  Bentsen,  Hollinga, 
and  Hatch. 

It  of  Title  vn,  it  would  be 

United  Statea  that  the 

of  the  Soviet  Union 
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number  of 

serving  as  diplomatic  or  consular  personnel 
in  the  Unitid  SUtes  shaU  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  number  of  VA  nationals  serving 
at  posts  in  \  the  Soviet  Union  unless  the 
President  oatlfied  to  Congress  that  aUow- 
taig  addttionkl  Soviet  personnel  to  serve  In 
this  oountryj  would  lie  In  tbe  best  Interests 
of  the  Uniten  States,  ^ntbin  six  months  of 
enactment  of  this  provlalon.  the  Secretary 
of  State  andjthe  Attorney  Qoieral  would  be 
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It  a  report  to  the  InteUi- 
relatlcna  committeea  of 
forth  a  plan  to  ensure  tliat 
Soviet  officials  does  not 
ion.  This  would  give  the 
ample  time  to  prepare  an 
ttainlng  equivalence  within  a 
reaaonaUe  {period  through  attritlim  of 
Soviet  personnel  In  the  United  St^ea.  an  In- 
crease in  the  nimiber  of  American  personnel 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  or  a  combination  of 
both.  ' 

Section  701  provides  that  this  Utle  of  the 
FT  1088  InieUlgenoe  AuthortmUon  Act  is 
entitled  the!  "Diplomatic  Equivalence  and 
Redprodty  Act  of  1085." 

Section  702  subsection  (a)  states  the 
poUcy  of  th4  United  States  that  the  number 
of  nationals  bf  the  Soviet  Union  admitted  to 
tbe  United  States  who  serve  as  diplomatic 
or  consular  yeraonnel  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  United  >  SUtes  shaJl  not  exceed   the 
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number  of  United  Statea  nati<mala  admitted 
to  tbe  Soviet  Union  who  aerve  aa  diplomatic 
or  consular  personnel  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Soviet  Unkm  unleaa  tbe  Preaident  de- 
termlnea  and  ao  certlfiea  to  the  Congreaa 
that  additional  admlaalons  of  such  poaon- 
nel  would  be  bi  the  best  interesU  of  the 
United  States. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  specifies 
tliat  the  policy  in  the  previous  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  dependents  or  g>ouses 
who  do  not  serve  aa  diplomatic  or  ccmsular 
personnel. 

Section  703  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  OeoMwal.  not  later 
than  six  months  after  tlie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  shall  prepare  and  trana- 
mit  to  the  Committee  on  Foreisn  RelaMona 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of 
the  Senate  and  tbe  Committee  on  Fixelgn 
Affaira  and  the  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  of  tbe  Houae  of  Repre- 
aoitatlvea  a  r^xirt  aetting  forth  a  plan  for 
ensuring  that  the  number  of  Soviet  nation- 
als described  hi  Section  703  doea  not  exceed 
the  Hmltatfam  deacribed  tai  that  aection. 

Section  704  onntaina  deflnitlona  for  terma 
uaed  In  thla  Utle.  Subaectton  (1)  provides 
that  tbe  term  "diplomatic  or  conaular  per- 
atninel"  ahaU  refer  to  the  members  of  tbe 
diplomatic  mlaalon  or  the  members  of  the 
consular  post  Subsection  (3)  refers  to  Arti- 
de  Kb)  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations,  done  April  18,  1081,  33 
UAT.  3337,  TTAB  No.  7503.  for  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "membera  of  the  diplomatic 
mlaaion."  Under  thla  artide,  the  members  of 
the  mlaaim  are  "the  head  of  the  mlaalon 
and  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  mis- 
sion." Under  Artide  1(c)  of  the  same  Con- 
vention, the  members  of  tbe  staff  of  the 
mission  Indude  "the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic staff,  of  tbe  administrative  and  tech- 
nical staff  and  of  the  service  staff."  Subsec- 
tion (3)  refera  to  Artide  Kg)  of  the  Vienna 
Convention  on  Coaaular  Relations,  done 
April  34.  1083,  31  U.aT.  77,  TTAS  No.  0830, 
for  the  meaning  of  tbe  term  "members  of 
the  consular  post".  Under  this  article,  mem- 
bers of  the  oonaiilar  post  Includes  "consular 
officers,  consular  employees  and  members 
of  the  sovice  staff."  The  Ctmimlttee  is 
aware  tbat  the  status  of  VA  and  Soviet  of- 
ficial representatives  In  tbe  otho*  country  Is 
also  governed  by  bilateral  agreemoits.  It  Is 
tbe  Intention  of  the  Committee  that  the 
definitions  contained  in  Section  704  be  ap- 
pUed  aa  their  face,  except  tbat  they  may  be 
appUed  mutatis  mutandis  in  the  event  thdr 
acope  is  explicated  by  such  agreements. 
(The  Committee  does  not,  however,  beUeve 
it  lllcely  that  the  terms  of  any  aucb  Xbcecu- 
Uve  Agreementa  of  a  bilateral  nature  will 
significantly  depart  from  tbe  definitions 
contained  in  the  Vienna  Conventions  dted.) 

Tbe  Administrmtion,  while  taldng  certain 
steps  to  achieve  diplomatic  equivalence  and 
redprodty,  has  not  yet  adtqtted  a  formal 
poUcy  on  this  subject.  Executive  branch 
agendes  have  been  unwilling  to  aupport.  In 
their  preliminary  reaponaes  to  Committee 
inquiriea.  further  legislative  actions  in  the 
area  of  <Upl<Miiatic  repreaentation.  dtlng  pri- 
marily the  danger  of  retaliation  If  the 
United  Statea  moved  unilaterally  to  reduce 
the  preaoioe  of  Soviet  or  other  foreign  of  fi- 
dala tai  the  United  Statea. 

The  Committee  bellevea.  however,  tbat  ita 
action  when  Implemented  by  tbe  Executive 
branch  wUl  not  neceaaarHy  result  In  retalia- 
tory action  against  the  best  interests  of  tbe 
United  States  In  conducting  our  diplomatic 
functions  abroad.  As  ttie  Committee  has 
noted,  our  key  problem  in  achieving  red- 


prodty with  certain  countrlea  la  tbe  ptea- 
enoe  of  ttieir  nationals  aa  employeea  In  our 
dlpUwiahc  facilftieB  kxated  there.  In  the 
caae  of  the  Soviet  Union,  over  300  such  per- 
aonnd  are  retained  by  tbe  United  Statea 
government.  The  Oammittee  la  of  the  view 
that  nearty  all  theae  personnel  ahould  i>e  re- 
ptawed  aa  apeedOy  aa  poarible  with  American 
emjdoyeea.  The  number  of  American  offi- 
dala  in  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  be 
taxreaaed.  If  the  number  of  Soviet  offldala 
tai  tbe  United  Statea  remained  above  the 
number  of  Americana  In  the  Soviet  Union 
after  such  measurea  were  taken,  then  and 
only  then  would  the  Soviet  preaenoe  here 
have  to  be  reduced  in  line  with  the  poUcy 
adopted  In  thla  provlalan.  The  retention  of 
adrtltinnal  American  personnel  in  the  Soviet 
Union  could,  of  oourse.  result  in  extra  ex- 
penses for  the  State  Department  and  other 
agendea  despite  the  reduction  In  admlnia- 
tratlve  and  aupport  ataff  hired  tai  tbe  Soviet 
Union  or  elseahere.  The  Committee  be- 
Uevea  that.  If  neoeaaary,  tbe  State  Htpaiir 
ment  ahould  ae^  and  tbe  Coogreaa  ahould 
provide  auffldent  ledalattve  authorlaation 
and  approprlationa  to  cover  such  ■AWHn.^i 
in  tbe  future. 
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The  Committee's  action  doea  not  apply 
dther  to  Soviet  offlrtals  aaatgned  to  quaal- 
offldal  trade  organisatioos  or  to  Soviet  na- 
thnala  serving  sa  employeea  of  the  United 
Natlona.  It  alao  doea  not  apply  to  members 
of  the  Soviet  masiao  to  the  United  NatloiH. 
Tlie  Committee  reoogniaea  that  aU  of  theae 
peraona  potentially  pose  an  inteUigenoe 
threat  to  the  United  Statea.  There  la,  how- 
ever, no  practical  way  at  preaent  of  oootrol- 
ling  the  numbers  of  auch  peraooa  admitted 
to  this  country  vis-a-vla  the  number  of  U.S. 
offldala  assigned  to  posts  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  issue  of  the  numben  oi  VA  and 
Soviet  diplomatic  and  consular  personnd  Is, 
however,  an  important  iaaue  that  can  and 
ahould  be  addreaaed  Independently.  Tbe 
danger  to  VA  natinnal  aecurity  entailed  by 
larger-tban-necesaary  numbers  of  Soviet 
diplomatic  and  coosiilar  offidala  in  tbe  VA 
and  Soviet  peraoond  at  our  *^'~— r  and 
oonsulatea  in  the  Soviet  Union  requlrea  im- 
mediate action.  Tbe  Conmlttee  haa  been  in- 
formed tbat  aenior  poUcymaken  In  the  Ad- 
mlniatratlon  are  peraooaUy  rtrnnmittmA  to 
resolution  of  thla  lasue,  but  the  Committee 
has  to  date  seen  Uttle  sign  of  movemmt 
from  Executive  branch  agendea  to  addreaa 
the  dlmarity  In  diplomatic  and  mnaiilar  rep- 
resentatian  between  tbe  United  Statea  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Tbe  Committee  la  laepared  to  work  c«m- 
structtvely  with  the  Administration  to  see  to 
it  tbat  this  problem  Is  resolved  in  the  most 
effective  way.  For  the  present,  however,  tbe 
Committee  aeea  no  oonvlndng  reason  why  It 
ahould  not  be  made  the  explldt  policy  of 
the  United  Statea  government  that  the 
number  of  Soviet  diplomatic  and  conaular 
offldals  in  tbe  United  Statea  may  not 
exceed  the  number  of  equivalent  VA  offi- 
dala atatloned  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Accord- 
ing, the  Committee  favorably  m>orta 
Title  vn  of  thla  Act.  the  Diplomatic  Equiva- 
lence and  Redprod^  Act  of  1085,  which 
makes  dear  tbat  this  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  General  to  submit 
within  six  months  a  plan  for  ensuring  that 
this  policy  Is  given  effect. 


aacKsaouMD  parx  os  aovncr-uanxB  statm 
saiBAsaT  Aim  coasuuB  srarnKG 

Tbe  Soviet  embassy  and  '■"■'"■'■u  tai  tbe 
United  Statea  are  staffed  completdy  differ- 
ently from  the  VA  i  mliassj  and  rtwtMa\»t» 
tai  the  Soviet  ITnlon.  Tbe  differences  give 
rise  to  slgnlflrairt.  oounterinteDlgenoe  prob- 
lema— both  within  the  United  States  and  at 
the  U.8.  miaaioo  tai  the  VAASL  Althou^ 
the  ataffing  arrangements  for  each  miarioo 
date  back  many  years,  the  counterintdli- 
gence  tanpUcatlona  for  VA  aecurity  taiter- 
eata  have  become  more  aeiloaa  aa  Soviet  in- 
telligenoe operations  have  tntenstfied. 
aovnr  BMSsssT  um  ooHSDUin 

Tbe  Soviet  mlsBian  tai  tbe  United  States  Is 
staffed  aJmoat  exduatvdy  by  Soviet  natloo- 
ala  sent  to  thla  country  to  pcrfoim  not  only 
diphwiatir  taaka.  but  alao  the  full  range  of 
administrative  and  menial  aervioe  Joba.  Tbe 
only  exoeptlaos  are  a  few  Americana  ooea- 
alonally  hired  aa  language  teadiers  and 
aeven  Amerlrana  vrtio  work  at  the  Soviet  tai- 
f<»matlaa  office  to  assist  In  puUicatlan  of 
"Soviet  Uf e"  t««g— 1~. 

Although  the  numbers  vary  from  time  to 
ttane.  at  leaat  330  Soviet  "*«""«««  are  em- 
ployed at  tbe  embassy  in  Wssbington  and 
tlie  consulate  tai  San  Ftandaeo.  These  In- 
clude: 

150  diplomats  and  137  other  employees 
listed  at  tbe  wnhaasy  in  Waabinston  (aome 
posts  vacant); 

About  80  assigned  to  Waahington  on  tem- 
porary duty  (TDT)  for  perioda  ranging  froan 
3-11  montha. 

30  diplomats  and  31  employees  listed  at 
tbe  consular^  In  San  Ftandsoo  (aome  pasta 
vacant): 

Theae  flgurea  do  not  Indude  dependeota 
(aome  are  working  wives).  Nor  do  tbc^  In- 
dude SovieU  at  the  United  Natiou,  Soviet 
media  personnel,  trade  organimtlon  mem- 
bers, tbe  Intourlst  orgaolaation.  vialtlng  cul- 
tural and  commerdal  ttflfgitinns  and  tour- 
lata  vrtio  have  viaaa.  A  recent  fsTimatf  llatad 
1.168  Soviet  offldala  preaent  tai  tbe  U.a  for 
official  dutlea.  Tbe  total  number  of  Soviet 
lepitsentatlves  and  official  vialtota  of  all 
typea  haa  been  about  1.400  a  year. 


u.a. 


Am  uusauiAxs 


The  U.S.  miaaioo  In  the  Soviet  Union  la 
staffed  by  a  mixture  of  Americana,  Sovleta, 
and  third-country  •"**— ^'*  Many  of  the 
adminlatratlve  taaka  and  most  of  the  menial 
Joba  at  tbe  i  iiilissj  are  performed  by  Sori- 
eta.  Tbe  listed  number  of  Americsna  Is 
about  310,  while  the  Tnm«h«»-  of  Sovleta  and 
tblrd-oountiy  nationals  was  aa  large  as  350 
last  January.'  Tbua.  the  total  number  of 
enudoyeea  working  at  the  VA  i  iiiliassji  and 
consulate  in  the  USSR  (about  400)  is  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  employeea  at  tbe 
Soviet  emtiaasy  and  ronanlate  In  thla  coun- 
try (about  330).  On  tbe  ether  hand,  there 
are  100  fewer  Americana  at  our  emtiaasy  and 
cnosulate  than  there  are  Sovleta  at  thdr 
embaaay  and  ooosulate. 

This  dlmarity  has  made  It  very  difficult  to 
develop  and  enforce  a  policy  of  redprodty. 
In  the  past,  some  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  suggested  that  reciprocity  should 
be  ralnilat.ed  aa  the  basis  of  the  total 
numbo'  of  employeea— sending  country  and 
host  country.  From  that  perspective,  tbe 
United  States  would  be  viewed  aa  having  an 
advantage.    However,    recognition    of    the 


'  About  100  other  Amerteaoi  are  In  Moaeow  on 
TDT,  M  teacben,  and  m  part  of  the  ooostructloa 
team  for  the  new  embaay. 
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ooanterintelUgence  proUons  has  required  Servlilg  as  caretakers  at  the  embassy's  need  for  enforcement  of  reciprocity  as  a 

the  State  Department  to  abandon  this  poai-  dacha  i$  the  country.  means  of  eveatually  t«ducinc  the  number  of 

Uon  and  to  consider  alternatives.  Perfofminc  aU  the  electrical,  plumbinc.  Sovieto  in  th^  United  States.  The  practical 

commaiirTSLLiaBici  niFLic*noira  ih  thx  '^^  otper  maintenance   in   the   unsecure  difficulties  include: 

tmiRDSXATB  areas.  A  deadline;  that  could  seriously  disrupt 

The  FBI  estimates  that  30-40  percent  of  *"**  ****  Department  has  taken  extraor-  the  fuDcti«ii|v  of  the  embassy  and  consul- 

the  Soviet  officials  in  the  United  i^ates  are  ^°i7  ^'^J  ineasuiw  to  moteet  dassi-  ate.  It  will  ivobably  take  lonter  than  one 

trained  intelligenoe  personnel  of  the  KOB  "*^  ta*™»"on  •"  «>«  ■ecure  areas  of  the  year  to  develto  and  implemoit  a  plan  to  re- 

or  ORU  (Soviet  military  intellisence).  Most  e™**^  »nd  consulate.  Nevertheless,  access  place  the  Smflet  employees  with  Americans, 

of  the  others  are  coopted  for  intellisence  ^^  "**  «»»ny  S©***'  personnel  to  the  unse-  The   abstOite   prohibition   unnecessarily 

assignments,  such  aTmottlns  potraUalr^  *^  "*"  **!?  ^^  ^°"  slgniflcant  infor-  limlte  the  Atsident's  flexibility.  Bmploy- 

cruitment  targets.  The  greater  number  of  °»**M^'}?*°'  opportunlUes  to  assess  po-  ment  of  soaa|e  Soviets  in  particular  Jobs- 

Soviete  at  their  embavy  and  consulate  in-  *^SS~"  fecrultment  targets.  perhaps  isolated  ftom  the  rest  of  the  fadU- 

creases  the  FBI's  counterintelligence  bur-  ™*   rT??*^^   r*.****^*   *^'.^'  ties  and  personnel-could  be  in  the  naUonal 

dens.                                ui*cuis«i«r  our  ^yj^  totally  different  from  those  at  the  security  interest  of  the  Uhited  States. 

The  Walker  case  illustrates  FBI's  diffieul-  i?*?**  fe!*^''  "**  consulate  in  the  United  If  the  end  Result  Is  to  have  a  smaller  mis- 
ties.  For  ss  long  as  twenty  years.  Walker  ^*^^1  Soviets  appear  to  realise  that  sion  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  the  SovieU 
was  passing  information  to  Soviet  Intelll-  "»eH-„N«»lty  requires  ke^ilng  Americaas  have  here,  there  must  be  a  clear  mandate  to 
genee  from  his  own  access  and  his  network  2?LLl!l^ir!!Sil!5itH^^!!SSl^£^  reducethe  Sbvlet  presence  on  the  basis  of 
of  agents.  The  circumstances  of  Walker's  »«m  cobcwn  to  behind  the  Clilnese  decision  reciprocity,    f 

anest  strongly  suggest  that  he  had  regular  "?  •*»i'|"»«'' ««o«»w  embassy  entirely  with  Whatever  blan  is  developed  should  be 
contact  throughout  this  period,  by  "dead  "**"  "'^  naUonals.  based  on  a  cciiterintelllguioe  as  weU  as  dip- 
drops"  and  other  clandestine  !«•*««,  with  "^w  AmoACHxs  Icmiatie  and  sraiventlonal  security  oonstder- 
Soviet  intelligenoe  personnel  working  in  the  The  key  to  achieving  reciprocity  in  the  **}°°^  Addltfcnally,  the  plan  should  be  sub- 
United  States  under  official  cover.  Recent  number  of  people  and  thereby  aUevlating  ■°'t««<>   «>   t|e   appropriate   Congressi<mal 
evenu  also  indicate  that  the  FBI  might  counterintelligence  problems  here  and  in  co>°i>>ittees,  «icb  as  Ftv^gn  R«latlooB  and 
never  have  detected  these  eootscts.  had  it  Moscow)  is  a /tendamenta/  change  in  the  UJB.  S**!r5??'J°,S"^'*'**  **  conforms  to 
not  been  for  someone  coming  forward  and  approach  to  staffing  the  embaoy  and  con-  "*'  desires  of  Congress  and  that  decisions 
volunteoing  taifoimaUon   to   the  Bureau,  sulate  in  the  USSR.  If  the  number  of  Sovi-  "5*  ,~lL  ^"■f"***-  ""•*■  **^  require  review 
The  number  of  Soviet  and  East  European  ets  and  other  f orelpi  mh«wi«i«  employed  at  °'  claasined  ifformatlon. 
officials  in  the  country  is  simply  too  great  the  mission  could  be  greatly  reduced— if  not  VS.  Smbdtaw  and  ConndaU  in  Soviet 
for  the  FBI  to  monitor  their  activities  ade-  totally  eliminated— there  would  be  a  basis  Union 
quately.  for  enforcing  numerical  reciprocity  and  re-  U.8.  nationals: 

The  Cmgress  has  giv«i  the  FBI  a  sub-  dudng  ihe  number  of  Soviets  at  their  em-  EmbassytaMoscow            184 

stanUal  Increase  in  manpower  and  other  re-  bassy  aid  ccmsulate  here.  At  the  same  time.  Consulate  iALeninsnd            "*    '        25 

sources   for   eountalntelllgence    investiga-  the  counterintelligence  problon  hi  Moscow  T  """'"^                       • ^ 

tkms  In  recent  years,  but  high-quality  ooun-  would  fa*  alleviated.  Total    1   ».                   ao9 

terlntelligenee  Spedal  AgenU  need  years  of  The   benefito   here.   Le.,   the   ability   to  Others  (tochers.  'TOT.coastnie- 

ezperienee  and  training  to  be  effective,  reduce  the  number  of  Soviets  in  Washing-  tion  team) loo 

Even  with  growing  resources,  the  FBI  must  ton  and  San  Ftandsco.  depend  on  whether  ,                   """"         — 

deal  with  an  enormous  challenge  from  the  the  Stve  Department  can  lue  fewer  than  Soviet  wm^hIi-- 

increasing  number  of  officials  from  coun-  100  Americana  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  Embassy  injMoscow ........_........       214 

tries  other  than  the  USSR  that  also  pose  a  220  Soalet  and  foreign  naUonalt.  This  is  a  Consulate  iiLenlngrad 28 

signlfkant   esploDage  threat.   The   record  real  poaibllity.  Specially  trained  and  expert  T                                    

number  of  esploaage  prosecutions  in  1984  AmerlA  personnel  should  be  able  to  do  Total...! 243 

shows  the  sgresslveuess  of  Soviet  intelll-  mainte^mce  and  administraUve  work  twice  3d  country  nationals 12 

^^Z^^^L^a^J'nr^f^^^'  "^1?**^**??*'/*^  Soviet  Smb^en  and  Contyiate  in  United 

measures  across  the  boaitL  Any  reduction  in  Some  krgue  that  the  Americana  sent  over  l         stateM 

the  Soviet  otfldal  presence,  based  on  red-  to  replsfce  the  SovleU  will  be  vuhiermble  to  o.^^  »».m™1i_ 

prodty  or  otherwise,  would  be  helpful  from  KOB  r^rultment.  Of  course,  that  is  a  risk.  ^S^S?^.».h..^-.                        •»> 

a counterinteDlgenee  viewpoint.  But  eliiifauiing  the  SovleU  from  the  embas-  ^^SZ^t^^^^S^!^" ^ 

covmraawTEUJSBKK  upucATiom  ik  tbk  «y  wHl  ^lake  it  m<»e  difficult  tor  the  KOB  «»»»'«• «?  Ban  Ftandseo 41 

0J.SJL  to  get  4eoess  to  the  American  employees.  Total  ™i.              ™.    ™..™         318 

Tbe  Soviet  natknals  employed  at  the  U A  T^eyw  h»ve  to  rely  on  Indirect  amtacts,  other  (TDY)"™"™"™-™ "         60 

embassy   and   consulate   are   undoubtedly  S^  ri5°J°°*?°J?°'"wP*'T^  observsr  uAnatiMials 7-lo 

KOB  Intelligenoe  officers  and  coH>ptees.  ^^^  *««<*  relaUonshlps  inside  the  em-  other  Sovitt  O/fieiaU  in  United  State, 

Theie  Is  no  reason  to  believe  the  KOB    '"f^^, „         .    _      w.  ^  ^      ■ tu«^W«Sl^«r^      unueastata 

would  forego  the  opportunity  provided  by  Anotl»  concern  Is  cost,  which  has  been  Soviet  UJI.mlsBl<m. « 363 

8^ai«Sceto^?^K.WhSthey  -"ai^  to  be  considerable  if  the  UA  OkranianUJi^Ssslon^. n 

dn  nnt  h^^TIX;- ^t!h!!^^!^Ji:^.{fZX.  must^rult.  trata.  and  house  100  more  sd-  BeylorosstanbjJ.  mission 15 

fied  work  Is  dcme.  the  Soviet  employees  can  ™l°*"tr4tlve  and  service  personneL  Policy-  U J*.  Secretariat..... .. « 308 

monitor  the  iS^iS^53SwSS^^  S!SS!J^'^  *^  V*f  "SSli!!  "^SSS"™^  ^SSTS^' ""^'"'^ S 

the  American  employees  In  most  of  the  em-  J^^45?*;  account  in  deciding  whether  a  Exchange  studente so 

SSSrSeSSt-SSr^rSrSLS  ^S^^^^^^"^"^  ToUJ^offidals  in  united 

threat.  Induding  reported  penetration  of  !?^^ '^ '''•~*?1P'»ET '™"J?-  .  A.w-fl!i!!b"Z;Zr ' 

embassy    typewriters,    the    counterintelll-  SSSf  f JSIISL"'!!?!?  *?  "*^  ""^^^  SSS1?oXt^^ 

gence  problems  are  also  serious  on  the  *«**nstkerTorlst  attadts.  Increasing  concern  .T^STlZ,^-, 

Ifr^^^TjSte                        ^^  ■•»"*  *P«  Soviet  intelligenoe  thimt  could  *  About  i,400^  year. 

Through  eiectronte  surveillance  and  per-  J^t^y  *nllar  expenditures.  Washington.  ^jS^Tim 

sonal  eontaets.  the  KOB  is  able  to  observe  cotoid  umnnan  a  hoosb  bill  o^m  CollILtox:  DSta«rSmdtem«flm  of 

snd  asses  the  Americans  in  the  embassy  The  <ouse  verrion  of  the  State  Depart-  a  1003,  the  istate  Department  Authoriza- 

and  consulate  on  a  omtlnuins  basis.  Exam-  ment  Authorization  Bfll  Indudes  an  amend-  Uon  bill,  we  intend  to  prtvose  an  amend- 

^S  ^^    .     ..  -^    ,.       .  °»o»t«  offered  on  the  flow  by  Rep.  Courter.  mmt  to  mate^lt  the  stated  policy  of  the 

Keeptaig  traA  of  all  arrivals,  departures,  which  i^hiblta  employment  of  Soviet  dtl-  United  Stated  that  tJiere  be  equivalence  in 

and  automobile  use  by  esch  American.  sens  ati  our  embassy  and  consulate  after  thenumber  of  U A  diplomatic  and  consular 

Maklng  aU  arrangemenU  for  entertain-  September  30.  1986.  The  amendment  also  personnel  InTthe  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet 

mmt.  ^    ^_        ^         ^.      ._.  expreasis  the  "wilUngneas"  of  Congress  to  diplomatle  aild  consular  personnel  in  this 

Overhearing  and  reporting  Informal  con-  provide !  additional  fiuxls  to  the  State  De-  country, 

vosatlons  in  the  unsecure  areas  of  the  em-  partmeAt  for  the  expenses  of  employing  The  smendtnent  parallels  a  provision  ap- 

bassy  and  consulate.  U&  dtpens  to  replace  the  Soviet  dtixens.  looved   nnawhniwi^iy   on   May    8    by    the 

Allowing  access  to  the  unsecure  areas  by  This  Spproach  raises  significant  practical  Senate  Select)  Committee  on  Intelligence  as 

any  Soviet  government  offkdaL  problrajs  and  does  not  take  into  account  the  part  of  the  ffecsl  year  1986  intelligence  au- 
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thorization  bill.  It  is  in  line  with  legislaUon 
passed  last  year  and  signed  Into  law  which 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
equivalence  in  diplomatic  representation 
should  be  achieved  with  countries  which 
engage  in  intelligence  activities  against  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  the  stated 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  number 
of  Soviet  diplomatic  and  consular  personnel 
in  the  X3JR.  may  not  exceed  the  correspond- 
ing  number  of  American  representatives  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  could  con- 
tinue to  admit  more  Soviets  only  if  he  deter- 
mined, and  certified  to  Congress,  that  it 
would  be  In  the  best  intereste  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  do  so.  Six  months  after  the  provi- 
sion came  into  force,  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Attorney  General  would  have  to 
trmnamlt  to  the  foreign  relations  and  intelli- 
gence committees  of  Congress  a  plan  to 
carry  out  the  new  policy. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  security 
risks  of  continued  employment  of  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  nationals  at  U.S.  diplo- 
matk:  and  consular  fadlities  in  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  Neariy  300  Soviet  nationals  work  at 
otir  facilities  In  the  Soviet  Union  while  only 
a  handful  of  Americans  work  for  the  Soviets 
here.  It  was  recently  revealed  that  for  a 
period  of  years  the  UA  Embassy  is  Moscow 
was  "bugged"  by  highly  sophisticated  de- 
vices hnplantwl  in  its  typewriters.  The  Intel- 
ligence Committee  has  determined  that  the 
typewriters  and  other  pieces  of  office  equip- 
ment have  regularly  been  sent  throuib  ordi- 
nary trei^t  channels  and  that  Soviet  em- 
ployees in  our  Embassy  and  consiilates  are 
actually  involved  in  their  assignments  snd 
use  by  VS.  officials. 

There  Is  an  equally  severe  security  prob- 
lem caused  by  the  activities  of  Soviet  diplo- 
maU  in  the  United  States.  In  April  1983.  Lt. 
CoL  Tevgeney  N.  Baimyantsev,  acting  mili- 
tary attache  of  the  Soviet  embassy,  was  ar- 
rested in  the  act  of  pkddng  up  rlassified  in- 
formation dropped  by  a  VS.  double  agent  in 
rural  Montganiery  County.  Just  last  month 
came  the  repoits  of  the  apprehension  of 
John  Walker  and  others  after  Walker  at- 
tempted to  deUvo'  130  classified  dociunents 
to  a  "dead  drop"  only  about  three  mUes 
away  frran  whoe  the  eariler  Incident  had 
occurred.  Another  Soviet  official.  Aleksey 
OavUovlch  Tkachenko,  a  vice  consul  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  was  ifnplirat.fd  by  the  FBI 
and  left  the  country  shwtly  thereafter. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  increase  the  re- 
sources devoted  to  counter-intelllgenoe  in- 
vestigations and  security  checks  within  the 
United  Stjites  by  the  FBI  and  the  investiga- 
tive services  of  the  Departmoit  of  Defense 
and  the  separate  military  services  if  we  do 
not  l>egin  to  control  the  numbers  as  well  as 
the  acttvtUes  of  Soviet  officials  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly 
four  out  of  every  toi  Soviet  diplomatic  and 
consular  officials  are  inteUigoice  officers. 
Increased  resources  made  available  to  the 
FBI  and  Department  of  Defoise  for  coun- 
terintelligence cannot  alone  enable  them  to 
keep  pace  with  the  numbers  and  aggressive- 
ness of  Soviet  intelligence  officers  and  their 
agents. 

Our  smendment  would  address  the  prob- 
lons  of  the  Soviet  nationals  at  VS.  facilities 
in  the  UASJl.  at  the  same  time  as  the 
number  of  Soviet  diplomats  and  consular  of- 
ficials in  the  United  States.  These  problems 
are  dosely  related;  at  present,  only  about 
200  Americans  work  in  our  IRmhasiy  and 
consulates  in  the  Soviet  Union.  whUe  over 
300  Soviets  work  here. 

This  approach  is  a  flexible  one  that  would 
allow  the  President  to  address  both  these 


problems  together.  It  would  give  the  Execu- 
tive branch  the  statutory  directive  it  needs 
to  resolve  the  serious  problem  of  the  dispar- 
ity between  the  numbers  of  VS.  and  Soviet 
officials.  The  best  way  to  reduce  this  dispar- 
ity in  line  with  the  smendment  would  be  for 
the  Executive  btanch  to  begin  by  redxidng 
the  number  of  Soviets  woiUng  in  the  VS. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  and  reidadng  them 
with  American  employees.  The  Administra- 
tion could  then  raise  with  the  Soviets  the 
need  to  reduce  their  diplomatic  and  consul- 
sr  reprwf  ntatlop  here  to  correspond  with 
the  level  of  VS.  representatfam  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

If  you  have  any  questions  at  would  like  to 
cosponsor  this  amendment,  please  contact 
either  Eric  Newaom  or  Jim  Dykstra  at  4- 
1700. 

Sincerely. 

PatucxI^sht. 

WnXIAMS.  COHBI. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  jdn  today  with  Senator 
I^AHT  in  Introdudng  an  amendment 
which  should  stgniilcantly  contribute 
to  our  nati(»ial  security  and  promote 
equity  in  our  diplomatic  relatltms  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  would  make  it  the 
state  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
there  be  equivalence  in  the  number  of 
U.8.  diplomatic  and  consular  person- 
nel in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic officials  in  this  country.  It 
parallels  a  provision  approved  unani- 
mously on  May  8  by  the  Senate  Select 
Ctmunittee  on  Intelligence  as  part  of 
the  fiscal  year  1986  intelligence  au- 
thorization bUL  Moreover,  it  is  in  line 
with  legislation  passed  last  year  and 
signed  into  law  which  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  S<>nate  that  equivalence 
In  diplomatic  representation  should  be 
achieved  with  countries  which  engage 
in  intelligenoe  activities  against  the 
United  States. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  recent  weeks  as  we  h»ve  seen 
the  unfolding  of  what  may  be  one  of 
the  greatest  breaches  of  security  in 
our  Nation's  history.  John  Walker,  a 
retired  Navy  warrant  officer,  was  ar- 
rested 6s  he  attempted  to  deliver  129 
classified  documents  to  a  dead  drop  in 
the  area  near  Poolesville.  outside  of 
Washington.  DC.  A  Soviet  official. 
Aleksey  OavHovieh  Tkachenko.  a  vice 
consul  at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was  im- 
plicated by  the  FBI  and  left  the  coun- 
try shortly  thereafter. 

This  incident  was  similar  to  one 
which  ooeurred  in  April  1983.  At  that 
time,  lit  CoL  Yevgeney  N.  Baimyant- 
sev. acting  military  attach^  oi  the 
Soviet  Embassy,  was  arrested  in  the 
act  of  piling  up  classified  infoim»- 
tion  dr^vied  by  a  UJB.  double  agent 
The  drop  site  in  that  Instance  was 
only  3  miles  fran  the  rural  Montgom- 
ery County  location  used  by  John 
Walker. 

What  these  examples  point  up  is  the 
threat  to  our  national  security  which 
is  posed  by  the  large  number  of  Soviet 
agents  in  our  country  under  the  guise 


of  diplomatic  assignments.  The  Soviets 
have  far  more  officials  in  the  United 
States  than  we  have  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40  per- 
cent of  official  Soviet  bloc  representa^ 
tives  in  the  United  States  are.  in  fact, 
active  intelligence  officers. 

It  will  do  no  good  to  increase  Uie  re- 
sources devoted  to  counterintelligence 
investigations  and  security  chedcs 
within  the  United  States  by  the  FBI 
and  the  investigative  services  of  the 
Defoise  Department  and  military 
services  if  we  do  not  begin  to  contnd 
the  numbers  and  activities  of  Soviet 
officials  in  the  United  States.  These 
increased  resources  will  be  of  little 
avaO  if  those  reqwnsible  for  counter- 
intelligence are  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  numbers  and  aggreMlveness 
of  Soviet  intelligenoe  officers  and 
their  agents. 

Our  amendment  would  address  this 
problem  and  bring  tn^  doaer  *«»'»*v*f 
the  existing  numbers,  which  show 
about  aoo  Americans  working  in  our 
Embassy  and  consulates  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  over  800  Soviets  woiktaig 
here.  It  also  would  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems brought  about  by  the  large 
number  of  Soviets  woridng  at  XJB.  Ur 
cOiUes  in  the  U.SJSJI. 

Nearly  200  Soviet  n»M«n«i«  ue  em- 
ployed at  our  Embassy  in  MOaoow  and 
consulate  in  Leningrad.  whUe  only  a 
handful  of  Americans  work  for  the  So- 
viets here.  Recently,  it  was  reported 
that  for  a  number  of  years,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow  was  bugged  by 
highly  sophisticated  devices  tmpi«»itj»H 
in  typewriters.  The  Intelligenoe  Com- 
mittee has  determined  that  the  type- 
writers and  other  office  equipment 
were  regularly  sent  through  ordinary 
freight  channels  and  that  Soviet  em- 
ployees in  our  Embassy  and  "I'Pff'ltit^ 
are  actually  involved  in  their  assign- 
ments and  use  by  U.S.  offldala. 

Our  amendment  will  intnrlde  a  flexi- 
ble means  aUowlng  the  Resident  to 
address  both  these  problems  together. 
It  would  provide  for  corresponding 
numbers  of  American  repreaentattves 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  offi- 
cials in  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent could  continue  to  admit  more  So- 
viets only  if  he  detennined.  and  certi- 
fied to  Craigress.  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  do  so.  Six  months  after  the  provi- 
sion came  into  force,  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Attorney  Oenoal  would 
have  to  transmit  to  the  Fmeign  Rela- 
tions and  Intelligenoe  Committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  a  plan  to  carry 
out  the  new  policy. 

This  itfiproach  would  give  the  execu- 
tive branch  the  statutory  directive  it 
needs  to  resolve  the  sotous  problem  of 
the  diq>arity  between  the  numliers  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  officials.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  would  be  for  the  executive 
branch    to    begin    by    reducing    the 
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number  of  Soviets  working  in  the  US. 
Embusy  in  Moscow  and  replacing 
them  with  American  employees.  The 
administration  could  then  raise  with 
the  Soviets  the  need  to  reduce  their 
diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tion here  to  come  in  line  with  the  level 
of  UjS.  representation  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

What  we  are  proposing  is.  I  believe, 
a  responsible,  balanced  vproach 
which  will,  by  providing  essential 
equivalence  in  United  States  and 
Soviet  diplomatic  representation, 
insure  greater  equity  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  our  two  nations.  It 
is  an  wproach  which  embodies  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  a  recognition  that  our 
Interests  are  best  served  by  achieving 
the  goal  of  equality  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  this  effort 

I  commend  this  amendment  to  my 
colleagues  and  urge  its  speedy  passage. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  In  summary.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  be  very  brief.  My  brevity  Is 
not  because  of  a  lack  of  concern  in  this 
matter  but,  rather,  because  I  under- 
stand the  time  bind  that  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  this  bill  are 
under.  They  have  a  lot  of  issues  which 
they  wish  to  complete.  I  know  they 
have  been  working  night  and  day  to  do 
Just  that.  I  refer  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
as  well  as  the  distinguished  leaders, 
Mr.  DoLB  and  Mi.  Btrd. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  of  great  concern 
to  me  as  a  Member  of  this  body  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee to  see  the  enormous  differences 
between  what  the  Soviets  are  allowed 
to  do  in  the  United  States  and  what 
we  are  allowed  to  do  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  U.S.  diplomatic  corps  Is 
treated  as  second-class  citizens— third 
class,  I  would  guess— In  the  Soviet 
Union  while  everj^thing  possible  is 
done  to  make  life  amenable  to  the  So- 
viets here.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
change  the  normal  hospitality  of  the 
United  States,  but  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  if  the  Soviets  want  certain 
privileges  here  in  their  numbers  and 
the  way  they  are  treated,  then  they 
should  accord  the  same  to  the  United 
States.  As  a  U.S.  Senator.  I  cannot 
stand  to  see  my  country  given  a 
second-rate  treatment  in  the  Soviet 
Union  while  we  give  first-rate  treat- 
ment to  their  people  here.  I  think  the 
price  of  the  treatment  for  the  Soviets 
in  this  country  ought  to  be  quid  pro 
quo.  They  ought  to  treat  us  the  same 
way.  They  are  not  doing  that. 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  similar  amend- 
ment with  Senator  Huddleston  of 
Kentucky.  This  one  Is.  qxiite  frankly,  a 
lot  tougher.  I  think,  in  light  of  what 
has  happened,  we  must  do  this.  In  this 
regard,  the  Intelligence  Committee 
has  prepared  a  report  which  provides 
additional  valuable  detail  and  is  going 
to  be  a  useful  part  of  the  legislative 
history    of    this    amendment    in    its 


intent.  It  was  part  of  what  I  put  into 
the  bill  already. 

I  hojpe,  Mr.  President— and  I  realise 
each  one  of  us  always  has  the  idea 
that  we  will  go  back  and  read  things  in 
the  RccoRO— in  this  case  not  only  will 
members  of  the  committee  read  every- 
thing in  the  Rboord  on  this  amend- 
ment, but  they  will  avail  to  themselves 
the  advantage  each  Senator  has  of 
Senate  Resolution  400,  to  go  to  the  In- 
telligepce  Committee  and  read  the  bi- 
report  the  committee  has  pre- 
pared iin  this  area,  and  they  will  real- 
ize why  the  Intelligence  Committee 
passed  this  amendment  unanimously. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  eznress  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  eiOcellent  work  done  on  this  matter 
by  staff  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. I  wish  to  thank  particularly  the 
minority  staff  director  of  the  commit- 
tee, ^c  Newsom:  the  minority  coun- 
sel. Ehniel  Finn;  John  Elliff  of  the 
committee's  bipartisan  staff:  and 
JameaJDykstra,  Senator  Cohkh's  desig- 
nee, tiie  quality  of  the  form  of  the 
amendment  and  accompanying  materi- 
al onlf  begins  to  suggest  the  skiU  with 
which)  they  helped  me  pursue  this 
matter. 

BCr.  President,  I  understand  that 
either  of  the  distinguished  floor  lead- 
ers may  have  a  couple  of  questions  on 
this  amendment.  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  them,  and  then  I  will  yield 
backiiy  time. 

Mr.  iLUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  amendment. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  I  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  background  that  has  led  to 
his  co^icluslons  and  that  of  the  distin- 
guishad  Senator  from  Maine,  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

On  our  side,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment  and  to  proceed 
with  a  voice  vote,  If  that  is  the  prefer- 
ence at  the  distinguished  mover  of  the 
amendment. 

Bfir.lPELL.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
one  (Uestlon  that  I  should  like  to 
directlto  the  mover  of  the  amendment. 
I  am  very  interested  in  the  subject 
matter,  having  been  a  diplomat  behind 
the  Ivon  Curtain  myself  some  years 
back.  tThere  is  a  phrase  in  the  amend- 
ment: I 

The  ^umber  of  natlonala  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ladmltted  to  the  United  States  who 
serve  ab  diplomatic  or  consular  personnel  of 
the  Soviet  Union  In  the  United  States. 

Tha(  does  not  Include,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  missions  at  the  United 
Natiois:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZiEAHT.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Irom  Rhode  Island  Is  right.  It 
does  aot  include  the  United  Nations 
missio^  or  the  Secretariat.  We  went 
over  ttiis  carefully  with  legal  counsel. 
Section  3  Is  based  on  the  Vienna  con- 
ventiaps  on  diplomatic  and  consular 
relati<|ns. 

The' phrase  referred  to  is  a  term  of 
art  intended  to  make  clear  that  it  is 
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States,  as  opposed  to  the 
Ions. 

>ve  to  be  able  to  do  some- 
the  people  at  the  United 
we  have  an  enormous 
frankly,  with  Soviet  es- 
the  United  Nations,  but 
ite  thing.  I  respect  the 
the  United  Nations  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  on  our  soil,  but  it  is  a 
separate  entity  outside  purely  United 
States-Soviet  relations.  The  amend- 
ment is  clearly  aimed  Just  at  those  So- 
viets who  Would  be  here  with  or  with- 
out theUnfted  Nations. 

Mr.  PEUj.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  a  s^>arate 
ball  of  wa<.  and  that  means  that  the 
Soviet  dtizKis  who  are  either  accredit- 
ed to  the  Uhlted  Nations  or  part  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations 
would  not  Ibe  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment. 
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The  distinguished  Sen- 


I  thank  the  mover  of  the 
and  I  look  forward  to 
ipted. 

Mr.  President,  ordlnari- 
ive  asked  to  have  a  rollcall 
matter,  because  I  under- 
lere  is  tremendous  biparti- 
for  it.  However,  I  also  un- 
te  difficulties  that  the  ma- 
iT  and  the  minority  leader 
well  as  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  So  I  ask  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  biU  if,  at  the  time  this 
matter  goas  to  conference  with  the 
House,  both  Senator  Cohkh  and  I 
could  at  least  be  advised  of  the 
progress  of  the  Leahy-Cohen  amend- 
ment.        I 

Mr.  LUQAR.  I  advise  the  Senator 
that  he  will  be  Informed,  and  we  will 
be  prepared  to  work  with  him. 
Mr.  LEAHT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Presllent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Texa4  [Mr.  Bxirrsxir]  be  added  as 
acosponsoi 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  LEAHY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  Imy  time. 

Mr.  MOtNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  ]:  might  take  a  moment,  in 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  imd  the  ranking  minority 
member  aitd  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

The  question  of  the  United  Nations 
has  been  vaised,  and  what  has  been 
known  for  a  very  long  while  has  been 
attested  to  in  recent  months  in  an  im- 
portant book  by  Arkady  Shevchenko 
called  "Brekklng  With  Moscow."  Shev- 
chenko wai  the  Under  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  for  Political 
Affairs;  an(  1  in  1975,  at  the  time  I  hap- 
pened to  bp  our  representative  there. 
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I  believe  this  is  the  highest-ranking 
defection  in  the  history  of  the  official 
Soviet  family.  He  has  become  very 
much  Involved  with  our  affairs  and 
has  written  an  important  book  which 
elaborates  in  precise  detail  the  use  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  for  the  purposes  of  espionage 
and  for  purposes  of  manipulating  the 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  itself. 

He  elaborates  in  great  detaU  the  use 
of  the  Soviet  missions  at  Glen  Cove, 
Long  Island,  and  Riverdale,  in  The 
Bronx,  for  electronic  surveillance  and 
interception  of  telephone  calls,  the 
most  massive  invasion  of  privacy  the 
United  States  probably  has  ever 
known.  And  we  do  nothing.  It  was  not 
as  if  we  did  nothing  when  we  did  not 
know  or  it  was  not  generally  known 
that  we  knew.  We  now  do  nothing 
when  the  matter  is  of  record. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
any  expectation  of  dealing  with  this 
question. 

I  gather  not. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont,  as  the 
vice  chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, has  raised  a  specific  question 
with  regard  to  the  Soviets  on  a  mis- 
sion-for-mission  basis. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  yield 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  the  question,  but  if  I  am  not 
going  to  have  an  answer 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  question  was 
not  directed  to  me,  but  I  might  say 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
me. 

We  did  not  find  any  way  we  could 
work  it  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
without  having  to  involve  the  State 
Department  even  more  than  we  had 
to.  So  I  thought  I  would  make  it  spe- 
cific^y  as  the  amendment  Is  now, 
leaving  out  the  United  Nations. 

I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York,  as  he  knows  from 
comments  I  have  made  in  the  past, 
that  the  U.S.  delegations  are  the  next 
area  I  want  to  look  at.  He  knows  the 
subject,  and  we  obviously  will  not  go 
into  It  in  open  session.  He  knows,  from 
his  tenure  as  vice  chairman  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  what  the  prob- 
lems are  there,  and  he  knows  from  his 
own  distinguished  experience  as  the 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
hear  an  awful  lot  about  persons  being 
soft  on  communism  these  days— too 
much.  The  President  was  somewhere 
down  South  yesterday,  telling  us 
Democrats  that  we  are  misled  by  left- 
ists. 

I  should  like  to  ask  why  they  do  not 
say  something  about  Soviets  intercept- 
ing the  telephone  calls  of  U.S.  Sena- 
tors and  New  York  citizens  and  San 
Francisco  citizens.  Are  they  afraid  of 
the  Soviet  Union?  I  do  not  think  they 


are,  but  if  they  were  not,  they  would 
act  differently. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  York  does  not  expect  me  to 
disagree  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  does  agree. 

Mr.  LEIAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  283)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBfDIfXirr  MO.  as4 

(Purpoae:  To  encourage  foreign  students  to 

use  their  training  in  their  countries  of 

origin) 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  it  would  take  unanimotis 
consent  to  consider  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  I  have 
Just  sent  to  the  desk  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BmcAMAii]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 284. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uinanimous  consent  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  24,  strike  out  lines  9  through  16 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  To  encourage  students  to  use  their 
training  in  their  countries  of  origin,  each 
scholarship  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
In  the  form  of  a  loan,  with  repayment  to  be 
forgiven  upon  the  student's  prompt  return 
to  his  or  her  country  of  origin  for  a  period 
which  is  at  least  one  year  longer  than  the 
period  spent  studying  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Scholarship  Program  for 
Developing  Countries  Act  as  part  of 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  S.  1003. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland.  Sena- 
tor Mateoas,  on  this  legislation,  which 
was  originally  Introduced  as  S.  542, 
and  will  enable  students  of  limited  fi- 
nancl^i  means  from  developing  coim- 
tries   to   pursue   undergraduate   and 


graduate  training  In  American  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  technical  schools. 

This  program  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  educational  development 
of  the  lower  and  middle  rlsmen  of 
Third  World  countries.  It  wHl  enable 
yoimg  people  from  developing  coun- 
tries to  better  understand  American 
culture  and  values.  And  it  will  help  to 
overcome  the  disparity  that  has  exist- 
ed for  the  past  decade  between  our 
educational  efforts  in  the  Third  World 
and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  bloc  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  a  unique 
hearing  on  this  measure  before  the 
Subcommittee  oa  International  Oper- 
ations of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  along  with  my  colleague 
Senator  Mathias  and  Representative 
Jm  WsicHT  and  Representative  Jack 
Knip,  the  House  sponsors.  What  was 
unusual  about  this  hearing  was  that  a 
distinguished  panel  of  educators  from 
Latin  America  were  also  able  to  testify 
via  satellite. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing,  I  am  even 
more  convinced  of  the  imiwrtance  and 
value  of  this  legislation.  One  of  the 
issues  raised  was  the  possibility  that 
some  students  may  remain  in  the 
United  States  after  ccnnpleting  their 
studies  in  this  country.  As  it  is  clearly 
our  intent  to  have  the  students  retiun 
to  their  home  country,  I,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
BCaryland,  would  like  to  strengthen 
the  provisions  regarding  repayment  of 
the  student  loans. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  is  a 
simple  one,  which  perfects  the  original 
purpose  of  the  program.  Specifically, 
Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to  amend 
section  504(b)  to  require  the  full  re- 
payment of  all  grants  and  loans,  if  the 
student  does  not  return  to  his  or  her 
country  of  origin  and  reside  in  that 
country  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  number  of  years 
spent  studying  in  the  United  States 
plus  one.  The  present  bill  requires 
that  only  half  the  loan  be  repayed. 
should  the  student  not  return. 

While  this  bill  is  designed  to  assist 
students  from  developing  countries 
throughout  the  world.  I  urge  the 
President  to  give  first  priority  to  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  I  base 
this  recommendation  on  the  findings 
of  the  Kissinger  Commission,  whose 
report  called  for  the  establishment  of 
a  program  which  would  provide  10.000 
U.S.  Government  sponsored  scholar- 
ships for  Central  American  students. 
In  view  of  the  persistent  political  tur- 
bulence and  economic  problems  in 
Central  America,  and  their  impact  on 
our  relations  with  countries  in  the 
region,  I  believe  it  is  imperative  that 
attention  be  focused  initially  on  assist- 
ing our  neighbors  to  the  South.  I  be- 
lieve that  educators  in  my  own  State 
of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  my  Senate 
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colleagues  who  have  cosponsored  the 
original  scholanhlp  bill  share  this 
view. 

I  am  not.  Mr.  President,  advocating 
that  we  should  authorize  monejrs  to 
educate  those  of  limited  means  in  de- 
vel<H>ing  countries,  while  drastically 
reducing  benefits  for  students  at 
home.  As  it  turns  out.  however,  we  do 
not  face  this  problem,  because  some 
$14  million  has  already  been  author- 
ised as  part  of  last  year's  contlnuliig 
resolution  to  finance  the  Scholarship 
Program  recommended  by  the  Kissin- 
ger Commission  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  believe  the  intrinsic  merit  of  this 
legislation,  the  economic  and  political 
benefits  that  we  will  derive,  and  the 
existing  availability  of  funds  commend 
its  pa  mage.  The  Scholarship  Program 
wUl  not  <uily  fill  a  gap  in  our  currmt 
assistance  efforts  in  the  areas  of  ad- 
vanced cdueatlcm  and  technical  train- 
ing of  people  trom  the  developing 
world,  it  wUl  also  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  foreign  policies. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  senior  Senator  tram  Maryland  for 
his  leadership  and  guidance  on  this 
matter,  and  I  thank  the  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  noncontro- 
verslal  amendment.  I  understand  that 
It  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  and 
the  minority.  Senator  Mathxas.  who  is 
a  prime  qxHisor  of  this  measure,  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcan  New  Mexico 
is  correct.  We  commend  the  amend- 
ment and  believe  it  is  a  distinct  im- 
provement m  the  text  in  the  bill.  We 
anvedate  his  offering  it  today. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  good  amendment  which  better 
meets  the  problem  that  Is  often  posed 
when  people  come  here  on  scholar- 
ships and  then  stay  on  with  no  penal- 
ty. This  Increases  the  penalty,  and  I 
trust  that  It  will  be  approved. 

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  fm  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The    amendment    (No.     284)    was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoonsidn  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Puipase:  To  protect  communicattcma 
amooc  AmerteuM  from  intercei>tlon  by 
foreicn  govemmente,  and  for  other  pur- 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 

ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER.     Is 

there   obJecUcm   to   the   amendment 

being  in  order  at  this  time? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The,  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  ienstor  from  New  Tork  [Mr.  Ifom- 
RAii]   yroposei   an  amendment  numbered 

Mr. 'MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing o|  the  amendment  be  dinsoised 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out  obHectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appn^riate  place  In  the  Mil.  Insert 
the  fotowins  new  title:  "Foreicn  SurveO- 
lanoe  F^wentlon  Act  of  1988". 

Sk.  1.  The  Caagnm  flndi  that— 

<1)  tke  wldeapread  uw  of  electronic  lur- 
veiUanee  and  the  interoeptloo  of  telecom- 
munlcaUona  by  f  oreisn  govemmenta  poee  a 
■erloua Jtbreat  both  to  the  national  aeeuilty 
of  the  vnlted  States  and  to  the  rigfati  of  ixri- 
vacy  a^d  aandation  guaranteed  to  Ameri- 
cana byi  the  Constitution; 

(3)  tb^  such  electronic  intelllgenoe  aettvl- 
tie>  by  foreign  goremments  have  been,  and 
are  be^ig.  carried  on  under  the  guise  of 
nonnal  {diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States;  and 

(3)  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  jconatituttonally  charged  with  the 
candudl  of  the  Natkm'a  foreign  relatlona 
and  with  the  protection  of  the  Conatttotion 
of  the  United  States,  has  the  primary  re- 
■ponsita^ty  to  protect  the  righta  and  Inter- 
~*~  '*  jAmerican  dtiMns  as  they  may  be 
.    _  by  the  electronic  intelllcenoe  ao- 

ttvitiea  ff  f ordgn  powers. 

Ssc.  1  Whenero'  the  President  of  the 
United  Btates  has  reason,  baaed  upon  infor- 
mation In  his  pnswierton.  to  beUeve  that  in 
any  Stake  of  the  United  States,  the  DtaMct 
of  Coluaibia.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  ot  any  torltory  or  paaseaalan  of  the 
United  States,  any  indlTldnal  on  whom  dip- 
lomatle  immunity  has  been  ooDferted  by  the 
United  States,  is  wHlfoUy  t«ffi«y  in  elee- 
tronlc  Airvefllanoe  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
power,  the  President  shall— 

(a)  ao  Inform  the  Ctaalman  ^"H  ranking 
minority  member,  or.  In  hia  dteeretlon.  the 
membe^  of  the  CoeBmlttee  OB  the  Judloiaty 
of  the  touae  of  RepnseDtattvas.  the  Com- 
mittee  to  the  Judldary  of  the  nimsto.  the 
Select  Committee  on  InteUifenoe  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Select  '^"mmintit  on  bitel- 
Mgence  #f  the  House  of  nsBwseutoUiM, 

(b)  ao  {nfonn  those  penoiM,  if  sny,  mssnn 
ably  believed  to  be  r****"'*y  targets  of 
such  suhwmanee  in  order  that  th^  may 
take  Bu<b  preranttoas  as  they  eonrider  ad- 
visable, tmlesi  he  shall  dstsmlne  that  to  do 
ao  wou^l  seriously  eampnmtoe  souiees  or 
methods  of  intelllgenoe  gathering  the 
Unlteditatea; 

(c)  aojlnform  the  ftmtiasMilfs  or  Charge 
d'Affalii  or  other  rsprsssntstHi)  of  sueh 
foreign  power,  and  shall  '*— «««~*  that  such 
foreign  ^mwer  immediately  oeass  sneh  sor- 

unlesB  he  sbaU  dstamliw  that  to 
seriously  oompraiBlse  souroas  or 
of  intelllgenoe  gathering  by  the 
i:and 

days  after  aueh  demand  la  made, 
tic  sunreUlanoe  haa  not  oeaaed. 
Individual  to  be  pasooa  nan 

_.    the    United    Statea.    and    SbaU 

demand  Ithat  he  leave  the  Uhltad  Statea  im- 
mediately, unless  the  Frsfldent  ■h*ii  deter- 
mine that  to  do  so  would  cause  serious 
damage  to  the  nattooal  aeeurlty  of  the 
Unlteditatea. 
Sac.  8 J  DsputiTiuas.— As  used  in  this  Act— 
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doao' 

United! 

(d)i 
If  the( 
dedare 
grata 


(a)  "electnnlc  surveOlanoe"  means  the 
tnteroeptlan  I  of  wire  or  radio  oommunica- 
tkns  through  the  use  of  any  electronic  me- 
chanical, or  fther  devtoe: 

(b)  "wire  qr  radio  eommunicatlon"  meana 
any  commirtilratJon  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  through  the  use  of  faeOitiea  for  the 

of  enmmimlcatlons  by  the  aid 

caUe,  or  other  like  oonnee- 

the  point  of  origin  and  the 

fumlahed  or  operated  by 

'  aa  a  oonmon  carrier  in 

)C  aueh  f  aeOitlea  tat  the 

interrtate  or  foreign  oom- 

any  individual,  part- 
Joint  stock  company, 

merhanifal,  or  other 
.  any  device  or  apparatua 
wfaidi  can  he  uaed  to  Interoept  a  wire  or 
radto  commmiiffatlop  other  than  any  tde- 
pbooe  or  t^graph  taMtruBMot.  equipnent 
or  fSeUlty,  o^  any  eompopit  thereof,  fm^ 
nished  to  the  subscriber  or  user  by  a  eom- 
mimlraHona  teeamon  carrier  la  the  ocdtaiary 
eonrae  of  Us  ^MisinesB  and  beiiw  used  by  the 
anbacrlber  oh  uaer  in  the  omUnary  eooise  of 
Ita  bualmi: 
(e)  "fo 

goverament  or  any  oonpo- 
or  not  reoognisad  by 

at  a  foreign  natkm  or  na- 
of  United 


'.  whldi  is  openly  acknoiri- 
wveinment  or  goveiu- 
and  oontroned  by  socfa 


poUtleal  otgaatetkm, 
'  of  United  States 


(V)  an  entl^  irtildi  Is  directed  and  eon- 
trolled  by  a  foreign  government  or  govem- 


(f)  "oonmoh  carrier"  ahaO  have  the . 

meanlnc  whiih  la  given  the  tana  by  se 

ISMh)  of  tttM  4T  of  the  Uhtted  Statas  Cede. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  FMident. 
this  Is  litgkjatinin  whkdi  I  have  intro- 
duced to  tta^  Senate  In  1977, 198S.  and 
again  in  19f5.  This  year  It  Is  the  sub- 
staneeof&jlS. 

In  the  stablest  way,  Mr.  Prealdent, 
It  addrwBs  the  ouestkm  of  eleetranJc 
9ytng  in  tUe  United  States  carried  out 
from  rtlpkwpatic  premises  of  various 
missions  of  j  various  kinds  within  our 
borderB.       I 

The  fact  ktaat  we  are  at  Uils  point 
probably  seMng  the  largest  InvasiaD  of 
privacy  of  American  ettlaens  In  their 
history  canted  out  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  fpfdgn  mi— im^  itv»iinti«f 
mlastois  to  jthe  United  Natkms.  Is  no 
longer  ase^vt.  It  Is  a  public  fact 

Am  I  mentioned  In  a  previous  ex- 
change, merchenko.  in  his  book. 
"Breaking  With  Moscow,"  dewribes  hi 
detail  the  AeOltles  that  were  opoat- 
Ing  in  Olen  Cove,  Long  Island,  about 
10  years  agJD  and  which  we  know  to 
have  been  greatly  expanded  shioe. 

Last  autumn,  on  October  7,  1984. 
Mr.  David  I  urnham,  of  the  New  Yoric 
Times,  res  orted  an  extraordinary 
taitervlew  w  tti  Mr.  Walter  O.  Deeley 
of  the  National  Security  Agency,  the 


senior  officer  in  charge  of  protecting 
Government  communications. 

We  know  hi  this  body  that  the  ac- 
tiviUes  of  the  National  Security 
Agency  are  very  closely  held  affairs 
and  its  offidals  rarely  give  interviews. 
Mr.  Deeley  did.  He  said, 

I  want  the  coimtry  to  be  aware  tbat  if  we 
do  not  protect  our  communioitlona,  it  can 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  us.  This  Is  a 
problem  that  goea  to  the  very  fabric  of  our 
aodety.  It  is  not  Just  a  worry  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

They  are  having  ua  for  breakfast.  We  are 
hemorrfaaginc.  Tour  progeny  may  not  enjoy 
the  righta  we  do  today  If  we  do  not  do  aome- 
thing. 

He  announced  that  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  is  purchasing  phones 
for  $35,000  a  copy  to  protect  the  priva- 
cy of  Oovemmmt  officials  doing  offi- 
cial business  on  the  telephones.  That 
was  National  Security  decision  direc- 
tive No.  146. 

We  have  more  recently  learned,  in  a 
May  20,  1985,  account  by  Mr.  Bum- 
ham,  that  the  President  has  signed  a 
Natlmal  Security  decision  memoran- 
dum lis,  ordering  the  use  of  scram- 
blers on  automobile  phones  used  by  of- 
ficials here  In  Washhigton. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  degree  to 
which  the  Oovemment  can  protect 
Itself  and  should.  It  is  expensive— 
$35,000  a  telephone  is  a  pretty  expen- 
sive telephone.  That  gets  into  the 
wodkaA  wrench  category,  you  might 

«»y. 

What  about  the  rest  of  us?  What 
about  the  dtlaens  of  New  Yorii,  Chica- 
go, San  Fkandsoo,  and  Washington, 
with  respect  to  these  Soviet  activities? 

The  Soviet  EmhsMy  Is  now  oa  one  of 
the  highest  points  in  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington—an area  known  as  Mount  Alto. 
The  Soviets  win  have  opportunities 
there  for  the  interceptkm  of  micro- 
wave transmisskms  throu^out  the 
capital  area. 

We  have  to  stop  this.  The  fourth 
amendment  rights  of  Americans  are 
involved. 

I  once  asked  a  General  Counsel  of 
the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agmcy  about 
this  in  a  hearing  we  had.  I  said. 
"Arent  the  fourth  amendment  rights 
of  Americans  being  violated  by  these 
aetlvttles?"— i^ileh  no  one  denies. 

The  counsel,  who  may  have  gone  to 
sUgbUy  too  ffDOd  a  law  school,  said. 
"No.  they  are  not" 

I  said.  "How  was  that?"  He  said, 
"The  fourth  amendment  only  protects 
eltliens  against  Invaalao  of  their  priva- 
cy by  their  own  Government  not  by 
fordgn  governments." 

Technically  so.  The  mam  then  is  the 
reason  we  should  have  this  legislation, 
giving  the  President  a  clear  message 
that  we  wlU  support  him  to  the  degree 
necessary  and  prudent  WWb.  adc^tion 
of  this  amendment  Congress  wOl 
insist  that  we  know  what  is  going  on. 
and  It  would  be  aiegal  if  done  by 


anyone  but  foreign  diplomats,  and  we 
want  it  stopped.  If  they  do  not  stop, 
have  them  leave. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Racoan  the 
interview  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Walter  G.  Deeley,  to  which  I  have 
made  reference,  and  the  article  from 
the  New  Yoi^  Times  by  David  Bum- 
ham,  entitled,  "Getting  an  Earful 
Ftom  Soviet  Radio  Telephones." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRO,  as  follows: 

tFrom  the  New  York  Ttanea,  Oct.  7. 1984] 

800,000  IIOBB  Srr-PBoor  PBons  Pkoposxd 

BT  Tor  SacoaiTT  AosvcT 

(By  David  Buznham) 

WAsmaoTOii,  Oct  8— The  National  Securi- 
ty Agency  la  p'*y^"g  that  the  Oovem- 
ment and  industry  be  equipped  with  aa 
many  aa  800,000  tcdephonea  that  can  be  ce- 
cured  sgalnst  Interoeptlon. 

The  Agency  Is  oonvlnoed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  snd  other  nations  are  obtaining  Im- 
portant Intelligence  from  United  States  tele- 
phone. 

Althou^  cloaked  In  secrecy,  a  program 
like  the  one  the  agency  proposes  could  cost 
hundreds  of  millinna  of  dollars.  The  project 
oould  alao  lead  to  a  new  role  for  the  InteUi- 
genoe  agency  in  private  Industry.  Under  the 
proposal,  production  of  the  secure  phones 
would  begin  In  two  years. 

asu.  BBCoairr  thsbat  u  bbbs 

The  rtedaion  by  the  largest  and  most  se- 
cretive American  Intdllgenoe  organisation 
to  propose  a  maior  effort  to  combat  tele- 
phone eaveadropping  was  disclosert  by 
Walter  O.  Deeley,  the  aenior  official  In 
dutrge  of  protecting  government  oommuni- 


He  aald  in  an  interview  that  electronic 
eaveadropping  by  the  Soviet  Union,  other 
countrlea  be  did  not  name  and  corporatkma 
pooed  a  genuine  threat  to  the  aeeurlty  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"I  want  the  country  to  be  aware  that  if  we 
dont  protect  our  ~— — "''~"~t.  it  can  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage  to  ua,"  Ux.  Deeley 
nkL  "This  Is  a  problem  that  goea  to  the 
vary  fabric  of  oar  aodety.  It  is  not  Juat  a 
worry  of  the  natlaasl  aaeurtty  I 

MOVSBT  ( 

He  aald  be  beUeved  the  Thilted  Statea  waa 
in  "deep  troobla,"  addinc  "They  are  having 
ua  for  hiaslifast  WeYe  hsoMfrbsging.  Tour 
progeny  may  not  aojoy  the  rltfuts  we  do 
today  if  we  dont  do  aonathlng." 

A  Rsagaa  AdmlnMratlaD  offleial  familiar 
with  IntdigeBca  nattan  agreed  there  waa  a 
survemanee  problam.  but  he  also  said  no 
had  beim  aaade  to  go  beyond 
1  or  to  reqosst  money  to  produce  the 


hi  August  the  Nattooal  Security  Agency 
sent  a  letter  to  mora  than  a.000  major  oo^ 
porattou  saying,  "The  UjB.  has  Initiated  an 
effort    to   devdop   lowoost    user-friendly 

The  number  of  secure  telephones  current- 
ly used  by  OovaraaBSBt  agendea  la  daarifled 
Inf ocnatlaB.  But  the  Carter  Admhiistration 
said  than  were  100  such  phonss  tai  the  Oov- 
enuBant  snd  it  plannert  to  buy  180  more. 
The  oast  of  eadi  phone  then  waa  $88,000. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  bought  an 
unknown  number  of  additkmal  aeeure 
phonaa. 

The  phonea  propoeed  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  would  be  uaed  by  the  Central 


Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defoue  and  State 
departments,  military  oontracton  and  other 
private  corporations  sudi  as  banks  that 
handle  infonnation  of  poaslble  uae  to  a  for- 
eign power. 

BACXniO  COMPUTE  KBSXABCH 

The  National  Security  Agency  was  set  up 
by  President  Truman  in  a  secret  executive 
order  In  19S2  to  conduct  electronic  intelll- 
genoe all  over  the  world  and  protect  the  aen- 
sitlve  mtaias'ti  of  the  United  Statea. 

It  has  uaed  its  secret  budget,  now  estimat- 
ed at  $4  biUion  a  year,  to  make  Itself  a 
major  sponsor  of  advanced  computer  re- 
search, and  it  has  played  an  important 
covert  role  in  ithaptng  national  f»w«miipi«-«- 
tlon  policy-  Its  top  officials  almost  never 
grant  on-the-record  Interviews. 

"Anyone  making  a  phone  call  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Boston  from  the  WaahlngUm  area 
has  no  idea  how  the  convemttion  wOl  be 
trsnsmltted."  Mr.  Deeley  sskl,  "It  might  go 
via  fiber  optics,  conventional  cable,  micro- 
wave towers  or  one  of  the  19  doeaestlc  satel- 
lites. If  it  is  going  via  satellite  you  can  pre- 
sume the  other  guy  is  listening  to  It" 
SBCusnro  ooiiruxBi  data 

Aslced  for  specifie  examples  of  electronle 
espionage,  he  said  he  couM  not  dladooe 
them  because  they  were  rlasslfled  Citing  In- 
dividual cases,  he  said,  would  give  the  Rus- 
sians tanptHtant  clues  about  the  ability  of 
the  United  Statea  to  detect  theta-  ^orta. 

Mr.  Deeley  said  his  sgency  wss  devdoplng 
a  similar  program  to  Improve  the  aecurtty  of 
computeriaed  data.  "This  area  haa  bk>«n  up 
extraordlnailly  fast."  he  said.  "In  oaany 
ways  computerised  dsta  la  more  harmful 
than  telephones  because  it's  sll  record  infor- 
mation. 

"The  finanrial  instltutlans  have  beoone 
aware  of  this  problem.  The  tnsiirsnrf  eom- 
panles  are  hemming  aware.  The  rest  of  the 
private  sector  companies  sre  Just  now  begin- 
ning to  see  that  if  they  are  going  to  survhrcv 
they  have  to  protect  their  coramunlcatlana.'' 

He  said  Increasing  American  use  of  oom- 
munlcation  ssteHltes  and  microwave  trans- 
miasion  towers  made  it  eoonoralcally  possi- 
ble for  almost  any  natkm  and  many  large 
ootporatkns  to  Interoept  meaaa«ea,  then  uae 
high-speed  ooB^Niters  to  sort  them  out. 
ooasussMAa  orrosas  movs 

A  apokeaman  for  the  American  Telepbone 
and  Telegraph  Company  said  he  could  not 
estimste  the  smount  of  tdephone  traffic 
that  waa  subject  to  rdattvdy  eaay  interoep- 
tlon becauae  it  was  trsnanltted  by  micro- 
wave towers  or  satePltea,  But  he  added  that 
one  rough  indicator  waa  that  70  percent  ot 
A.TAT.'s  domestic  equipment  and  00  per- 
cent of  its  oversess  equipment  trsnaoaitted 
trtephooe  messagea  through  the  atmos- 
phere rather  than  liy  cable,  irtil^  Ishsider 
to  intercept 

Few  members  of  Ooogreaa  other  than 
members  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  Intdh- 
gence  Committeea  are  aware  of  the  National 
Security  Agcncya  plan.  One  esecption  la 
Repreaentattve  Olenn  KngWah,  Democrat  of 
Oklahoma  and  ehaliman  of  the  Houae  Oov- 
emment Operatlans  Subcommittee  on  In- 
f oimaUon.  In  a  letter  Sept  84  to  the  Oener- 
al  Accounting  Office,  a  Onngrfealnnal  inves- 
tigative arm.  be  ssld.  "There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  objection  to  maintaining  adequate  ae- 
curtty for  rlasriflert  infonnatian." 

He  aald,  however,  that  be  knew  "from 
past  experience  that  the  national  security 
bureaucracy  has  a  tendency  to  require  a 
degree  of  protection  for  rlaarifiert  infonna- 
tion that  may  be  ezceastve."  He 
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"Ttehnoloctal  ncurlty  meuuRa  are  very 
ezpenatre.  and  my  oonoern  la  that  the  un- 
neoeaary  use  of  theae  meaaurea  ia  a  waate 
of  acarae  Federal  funda." 

QMCUaaiFIlD  8TUOT  la  AaKIB 

Mr.  &itflah  aaked  the  QJLO.  to  prepare 
ao  iinrlaariflfd  report  on  whether  the  pro- 
poaed  protective  meaaurea  were  neoeaaary 
and  worth  the  coat 

Henry  Oeller.  director  of  the  National 
Teleooinmunlcationa  and  Information  Ad- 
mlnlatratlon  in  the  Carter  Admlnlatratlon 
and  now  the  head  of  the  Waahlngton 
Center  for  Publie  Policy  Reaearch  of  Duke 
Untveralty,  ralaed  queatlona  about  the 
project. 

He  nld  that  when  the  Carter  Admlnlatra- 
tlon atudled  Soviet  eaveadropplng.  It  decided 
that  Ita  Uggeat  aeeurity  agency  ahould  be 
reaponalble  for  aaurlnc  the  «vw«i«M«jf^- 
tlona  aeeurity  of  the  American  military  and 
American  tntellitenoe  aervioeB  but  Uut  the 
Commooe  Dmartment  ahould  be  reaponal- 
ble for  woiklnc  with  private  oompanlea. 

"There  waa  a  atranc  belief  In  the  Carter 
Admlniatratlan  that  the  United  Statea  haa  a 
lone  «nd  Important  tradition  that  the  tele- 
Idune  ayatema  and  broadeaatine  groupa  are 
Independent,  private  owned  entitiea."  he 
aaid.  "Adopting  a  plan  that  givea  the  VSJL. 
a  branch  of  the  Pentagon,  an  Important  role 
in  the  communication  network  of  private 
cotporationB  and  civilian  agendee  of  govern- 
ment la  a  algnlflcant  policy  change  that 
ahould  be  carefully  examined  by  Congress 
bef<H«  it  la  adopted." 

FIVS  OOVnUCia  AWAaDKD 

Mr.  Deeley  aaid  hla  agency's  concern 
prompted  it  earUer  thla  year  to  award  five 
of  the  major  American  otHnmunication  com- 
panlea  amaU  contracta  to  conduct  individual 
atudiea;  the  object  would  be  to  determine 
whether  they  could  maaa-produoe  a  low- 
coat,  eaay-to-uae  telephone  that  would  be 
difficult  to  Intercept  The  companiea  are 
AT&T,  the  OTB  Corporation,  the  ITT  Cor- 
poration.  the  Motorola  Corporation  and  the 
RCA  Corporation. 

Mr.  Deeley  did  not  describe  the  tele- 
pbonea.  but  experts  in  the  field  said  each 
would  presumably  have  a  small  computer 
that  would  transform  the  voice  signals  into 
a  stream  of  coded  digits.  They  said  this 
would  teouire  time  and  expensive  equip- 
ment for  an  outsider  to  decode  the  message. 

However,  after  the  coded  message  was 
transmitted  by  conventional  means  to  an- 
other special  telephone,  the  receiving  unit's 
computer  could  quickly  turn  the  digits  bat^ 
into  an  understandable  voice. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  studies  sup- 
ported by  Ills  agency,  Mr.  Deeley  said  that 
he  hoped  to  get  bids  on  the  project  in  No- 
vember and  sign  an  agreement  with  two  of 
the  five  companiea  before  the  end  of  this 
year,  and  that  production  of  the  devices 
could  begin  before  the  end  of  1M6.  "We're 
talking  about  a  half  a  million  phones."  Mr. 
Deeley  said. 

WhQe  the  Carter  Administration  paid 
936.000  for  each  such  phone,  Mr.  Deeley 
said  the  N.8.A.  hoped  that  mass  production 
could  cut  the  cost 

"Communications  security  is  like  insur- 
ance." he  said.  "It  has  no  intrinsic  value 
unto  It  Is  needed.  Some  people  buy  insur- 
ance, some  don't  If  you  are  a  responsible 
person  with  a  family,  you  take  out  a  littie 
term  insurance.  If  you  arenX  you  buy  a  case 
of  beer." 

Mr.  Deeley  said  a  major  Investment  in 
secure  telephones  by  the  private  sector 
would  result  in  a  substantial  reduction  of 


the  oogt  of  such  equipment  for  the  Federal 
lent 

"If  ^xon  or  Hanover  Trust  want  to  pro- 
tect th^maehrea,"  he  said,  "they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  right  equipment  to  achieve 
that  goaL  If  they  dont  care  about  other 
people  reading  their  mall,  that's  their  busi- 
ness." 

tFitun  Time  Magaalne.  Oct  39. 1M4] 
Is  It  Bar  To  Uax  thx  PBOin7 

The  tapping  of  telephone  conversations 
has  long  been  recognised  as  a  security 
threat  land  the  rise  in  microwave  and  satel- 
lite tntfismiaslon  of  convenatkms  has  made 
electro^  eaveadropplng  easier  than  ever. 
Yet  ev«i  though  all  PreaidenU  since  Ftank- 
lln  Roobevelt  have  cmducted  much  of  Uielr 
busineM  over  secure,  or  scrambled,  phme 
llnea,  ^e  VA  haa  been  bewilderingly  slow 
In  deatng  with  another  potentially  enor- 
mous ccurity  problem:  moat  Ooverament 
and  butineas  offldala  daHy  dlacuss  sensitive 
matter^  over  ordinary,  unsecured  equip- 
ment 

Am  n^  technology  has  Increaain^  en- 
abled dobal  adversaries  to  sort  through  vast 
amounB  of  airborne  telebabble  in  search  of 
key  words  and  phrases,  ordinary  telecran- 
munlcaiirais  have  become  a  priceleas  source 
of  intelligence  for  the  Soviet  Union  and. 
poa>ibl|.  other  nations.  Says  New  York 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  VUx 
of  the  Senate's  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence:  "The  targets  of  Soviet  Inter- 
ception of  telephone  communications  now 
include^our  businesses,  our  banks,  our  bro- 
kerage houses,  as  frequently  as  our  Oovem- 
ment  aiendea  .  .  .  Private  communications 
of  all  mrta  have  been  violated,  and  on  a 
scale  t%t  dwarfs  any  previous  surveillance 
effort  ta»  friend  or  foe." 

Now  file  Reagan  Administration  is  belat- 
edly moving  to  stanch  this  immense  intelli- 
gence irain.  The  President  has  quietly 
signed  «  document  known  as  National  Secu- 
rity Dedsion  Directive  No.  14S.  It  gives  over- 
aU  responsibility  for  ensuring  the  security 
of  communications  in  the  Government  and 
the  defense  industry  to  the  National  Securi- 
ty Agedcy  (NBA),  the  secrecy-shrouded  be- 
hemoth! whose  primary  function  since  its 
foundinfe  In  19S3  has  been  the  collection  and 
analyaia  of  other  nations'  mtnimmif^itityri 
traffic.  lUnder  Reagan's  directive,  the  N8A 
will  search  for  ways  of  protecting  the  integ- 
rity of  sensitive  telecommunications  and 
federal ,  computer  information,  which 
increasitigly  are  two  interrelated  parts  of  a 
commoii  technology.  Estimated  cost  over 
the  nex|  ten  years:  $0  billion  to  $8  billion. 

The  i^ost  visible  part  of  the  stepped-up  se- 
curity 1(111  be  a  massive  Increase  In  the  use 
of  secure  telephones,  which  have  so  far 
been  p*celed  out  to  federal  officials  with 
unusual  frugality.  Leas  than  four  years  ago. 
IntelligAice  sources  say,  the  combined  net- 
works of  secure  telephones  operated  by  the 
Federal!  Government  probably  nimibered 
Just  upwards  of  1,000  units.  That  total  has 
risen  aU  adily  under  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion: thi  t  exact  number  is  secret  but  unoffi- 
cial esti  nates  put  the  new  total  at  between 
2,000  ai  d  3,000  units.  One  reason  the  Gov- 
emmen  has  been  slow  to  install  scrambled 
lines  his  been  the  cost:  each  secure  unit 
runs  ab  >ut  $31,000.  Another  has  been  com- 
plaints from  users  that  voice  quality  is  poor. 
Even  so»  concedes  Walter  Deeley,  the  NSA's 
deputy  director  for  communications  securi- 
ty, a  study  he  conducted  last  year  on  com- 
munications security  showed  telephones  to 
be  the  t  Iggest  leakage  problem. 

Work!  ng  with  five  of  the  nation's  largest 
manufacturers    of    telephone     equipment 
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(ATAcT.  ITT,  Motorola.  RCA  and  GTE). 
NBA  of  fidak  believe  technology  haa  been 
developed  that  win  lead  to  what  Deeley.  in 
computer  Jargon  calls  "a  uaer-frienHy 
secure  phon4"  at  a  cost  of  leas  than  $2,000  a 
unit  ScramWIIng  units  in  current  use  weiiA 
about  70  \bi  and  take  up  the  space  of  two 
f iling-cabinef  drawers.  Electronica  experta 


expect 

poisive 

telephone 


units  to  employ  small,  tnex- 
built  directly  Into  the 
The  scrambler  converts 
by  conversation  Into  elec- 
noise"  that  ia  mesinlngless 
until  diseno^pted.  or  unscrambled,  on  the 
other  end  of  jthe  line. 

Deeley  pr^dicta  that  production  of  the 
new  generation  of  secure  phones  will  begin 
within  two  yUrs.  By  the  end  of  the  decade. 
NBA  official^  plan  to  install  half  a  ™nnftn  of 
them:  200.00A  In  Government  offioea  and  an 
additional  Sflp.OOO  in  private  Awmrawi..  that 
have  access  tt>  dsssified  or  sensitive  Govern- 
ment infoiniatlon.  Within  ten  years  they 
expect  the  total  number  of  secure  tele- 
phones hi  the  U.S.  to  reach  3  millitm.  or 
about  one  out  of  every  130  of  the  nation's 
horns.  "Communication  security  is  not  like 
guns,  ships  or  bullets."  saya  Deeley.  "It's 
sort  of  like  :lnsuranoe:  it  has  no  Intrinsic 
value  at  a  p«rticula:  moment  But  we  must 
become  serio^  about  it" 

Many  expfrte  are  also  omcerned  that 
there  is  leak^  of  valuable  technical  infor- 
mation through  foreign  eaveadropplng  on 
the  telecomjiunjcations  of  private  firms. 
The  CommeKe  Department  had  considered 
a  program  t#  encourage  private  businesMs 
to  take  moi^  security  measures,  but  the 
Government  now  tends  to  rely  on  competi- 
tive prossures  to  force  companies  to  guard 
their  secrets. 

The  UJS.  began  loaing  physical  control  of 
its  telecommtmlcations  in  the  lOOCs.  whoi 
more  and  vOan  began  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  air  waves  rather  than  through 
cables.  ATAT  currmtly  estimatea  that  it 
uses  satellite^  or  microwave  towers  for  70% 
of  its  domestk  traffic  and  60%  of  tu  traffic 
abroad.  Both  forms  of  atmospheric  trans- 
mission are  e«sily  Interoeptible  on  Soviet  lis- 
tening equipdient  that  la  doubticaa  Installed 
In  the  UJBAr.'s  diplomatic  properties  in 
the  VS.  andl  elsewhere.  The  Kremlin's  lis- 
tening post  Ip  Cuba,  for  example,  can  pick 
'  traffic  from  VA.  domestic 
satellites.  Bays  an  NBA  offi- 
sit  down  there  with  their 
huge  vacuum  cleaner  and  suck  everything 
up."  In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped comput^  that  can  cull  such  Intelli- 
gence with  ouch  more  sophistication  than 
earlier  model  i,  and  not  Just  in  search  of  de- 
fense secrets.  "A  computer  can  put  together 
those  biU  anf  pieces,"  says  an  NBA  offidaL 
"And  even  if  (the  vast  majority  of  what  was 
said  Is  unclassified,  the  other  side  can  put  it 
together  and  save  bilUons  In  research." 
Indeed,  U.S.  Officials  are  convinced  that  the 
Soviets  are  targeting  telecommunications 
involving  U.S.  space  shuttie  personnel  in  an 
effort  to  do  Just  that 

Though  cutting  back  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  ability  to  eavesdrop  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  t|ie  new  teleaecurity  program. 
U.8.  officials  twint  out  that  It  could  also  foil 
surveillance  Attempts  by  other  rivals,  in- 
cluding unacnipulous  economic  competitors. 
Moreover,  as  |  Reagan  has  pointed  out,  the 
same  technol^  used  in  foreign  intelligence 
operations  is  'increasingly  available  to  "ter- 
rorist groups  and  criminal  elements." 


up  virtually 
commi 
daL  "They 


[From  tt|e  New  York  Timea,  May  30,  lOeS] 
GRToni  kM  Easrui.  Faoii  Bovixi  Radio 

TWLEnOKtM 

(By  David  Bumham) 

Wasrimotoii,  May  10— About  2S  years  ago. 
the  United  States  began  eaveadropplng  on 
top  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow 
Bs  they  chatted  with  each  other  on  their  car 
telephones. 

The  electronic  snooping  went  on  for  a 
number  of  years  and.  according  to  some  ac- 
counta,  produced  useful  information,  such 
as  signs  that  some  leaders  were  seriously  ill 
while  others  had  drinking  problems.  But 
then  word  leaked  out  and  the  radio  tele- 
phones of  the  Soviet  leaders  suddenly  went 
silent.  A  short  time  later,  the  conversation 
resumed,  only  now  the  voices  were  scram- 
bled. 

Although  the  United  States  was  aware  its 
conversations  could  be  monitored,  too,  this 
time  it  took  no  major  steps  to  secure  the  car 
telephones  of  its  own  leaders.  OffidaU  were 
warned  not  to  dlacuss  confidential  matters 
over  the  air,  but  it  was  not  until  early  last 
year,  at  the  insistence  of  President  Rogan, 
that  the  86  limousines  used  by  top  Ameri- 
can officials  in  the  capital  got  scramblers  on 
their  phones. 

now  nAKLT  OOMPLRI 

The  installation,  ordered  under  a  top 
secret  memorandum.  National  Security  De- 
cision 113,  Is  now  almost  complete.  In  fact 
even  more  sophisticated  equipment  has 
been  ordered  to  replace  the  originaL 

In  the  interim,  was  any  secret  Information 
compromised?  And  why  the  long  delay  for 
scramblers? 

No  officials  will  answer  the  first  question. 
But  whatever  the  case.  Allen  Henney,  a 
Washington-area  radio  buff  who  Is  a 
monber  of  the  Radio  Communications  Mon- 
itoring Association  reports  that  most  of 
what  he  now  hears  is  scrambled. 

"I  used  to  hear  a  fair  amount  of  chit-chat, 
some  official  tdllng  his  wife  he  wouldn't  get 
home  until  late,"  said  Mr.  Henney,  who 
spends  many  hours  a  week  working  his  way 
through  radio  frequendes  used  by  such 
agendes  as  the  Fedoral  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  the  Secret  Service.  "But  beginning 
about  a  year  ago."  he  added,  "most  of  this 
stuff  began  to  be  scrambled." 

SOIfX  UORT  OR  tkx  AGXRCT 

As  for  the  delay  in  installing  scramblers  in 
American  limousines,  the  reasons  offered 
provide  a  peephole  of  "sigint"  or  signals  In- 
telligence, and  "comsec"  or  communications 
security.  They  also  shed  some  light  on  the 
workings  of  the  National  Security  Agency,  a 
huge  but  largely  Invisible  agency. 

Intelligence  and  communications  experts 
in  the  executive  branch.  Congress  and  out- 
side of  the  Government  say  the  first  and 
foremost  reason  for  the  Installation  delay 
was  the  way  the  National  Security  Agency 
was  set  up.  Since  1951  It  has  had  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  collecting  electronic  intelli- 
gence from  around  the  world  and  protecting 
the  official  communication  links  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

HE  SHIRKDTO  OTHXK  HALF 

"The  NSA,"  one  Capitol  Hill  intelligence 
expert  said,  "is  divided  into  two  largely  au- 
tonomous divisions  that  seldom  have  talked 
to  each  other.  This  has  meant  that  the 
signal  intelligence  side  focused  all  of  its  at- 
tention on  listening  while  Comsec  has  con- 
centrated on  such  activities  as  developing 
secret  codes,  without  giving  much  thought 
to  other  communication  channels  such  as 
car  radio  telephones." 


It  may  not  be  entiraly  cotnddental  that 
shortly  after  Walter  G.  Deeley  became  the 
head  of  Comsec  in  June  1963  that  the  Na^ 
tUmal  Security  Agency  greatly  increased  its 
efforts  to  combat  Soviet  eavesdropiring.  Mr. 
Deeley  is  the  first  head  of  Comsec  to  have 
«tent  most  of  his  professional  career  In 
Slglnt 

A  second  reason  for  the  delay  may  be 
technical.  Although  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic growth  in  the  use  of  mobile  tele- 
phones, the  industry  haa  paid  litUe  atten- 
tion to  developing  an  efficient  way  to  pro- 
tect the  jnivacy  of  conversation  on  radio 
telephonea. 

"The  NSA  could  have  installed  a  scram- 
bling device  on  the  President's  mobile  tele- 
phone before  1964,  but  It  would  have  taken 
up  a  lot  of  space  and  was  pretty  cumber- 
some to  use."  said  one  official.  "WVQi  the 
current  technology,  the  equipment  stlU  is 
pretty  bulky  but  we  expect  that  like  an 
such  electronic  items,  it  will  shrink  a  lot 
more." 

am  TO  BAVBanaoPFiins  souoht 

In  fact  a  few  months  ago  the  agency  se- 
lected three  major  companies  to  begin  pro- 
ducing a  new  family  of  smaD  office  and 
mobile  telephones  for  under  $2,000,  an  In- 
strument that  the  agency  hopes  wOl  help 
end  international  and  corporate  eavesdrop- 
ping. The  agency  would  like  to  see  the  new 
phones  in  the  offices  of  500,000  Govern- 
ment officials  and  contractors  as  well  as  a 
million  corporate  executives  in  the  next  five 
years. 

As  for  the  eavesdropping  on  the  Soviet 
leaders,  according  to  several  accounts,  the 
first  efforts  to  pk^  up  their  telephone  con- 
versations was  apparentiy  undertaken  under 
a  project  with  the  code  name  of  Gamma 
Oupy.  The  listening  device  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  an  antenna  on  the  roof 
of  the  United  States  Embassy.  lAter,  sc- 
cordlng  to  Intelllgenoe  experts,  satellite  lis- 
tening devices  were  employed. 

It  is  not  known  when  or  how  the  Russians 
first  learned  of  the  project.  But  a  senior 
American  intelllgenoe  official  dose  to  that 
particular  project  said  a  syndicated  Jack 
Anderson  newspaper  column  on  the  subject 
resulted  in  "all  radios  gohig  dead"  in  the 
early  1970's.  "When  they  came  back  on," 
the  official  added,  "the  conversations  were 
encrypted." 

While  it  Is  difficult  scrambled  telephone 
conversations  can  sometimes  be  unscram- 
bled by  an  eavesdr(H>per.  Presumably,  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  now 
have  such  operations  underway .0 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  who  has  been 
very  friendly  to  this  piupose  for  the 
longest  while  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  which  would  be  a 
moment  of  some  consequence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Yiprk 
who  speaks  from  great  experience  on 
this  subject  from  his  responsibilities  in 
the  Intelligence  Committee  and  previ- 
ous responsibilities  in  public  life. 

On  our  side  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  his  amendment  and  commend 
it  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
good  amendment  and  one  that  comes 


out  of  the  experience  and  long  years 
of  worldng  in  this  field  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  and  I  believe  we 
should  accept  it. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
managers  of  the  legislation  and  most 
especially  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  who  having  served 
abroad  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  is  es- 
pecially aware  of  what  this  can  mean. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  10  009<m- 
sors  of  the  legislation  who  would  like 
to  be  included  and  Senator  Holuhos 
would  like  to  further  be  recorded  as  a 
ooqxmaor.  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
that  the  Rbooid  be  allowed  to  ronain 
open  for  any  others  whomight  wish  to 
do  so  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  which  is 
idoitical  to  the  amendment,  are  Mr. 
Phozmi>b,  Mr.  CoRXB,  Mr.  iHoim, 
Mr.  Chilbs,  Mr.  Dzxoa.  Mr.  Tmm- 
Moim.  Mr.  OtmiT,  Mr.  Passsm.  Mr. 
Waixop,  and  Mr.  Hoixnres. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adopQon  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESfbiNO  OFFICER.  If 
there  l)e  no  furtha  debate,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  (No.  285)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

AMKIfDIfXin  no.  SSS 

Mr.  EVANS.  Ui.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  V^th- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deilc  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvABsl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
368. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  inaert  the  fcdlowinc: 
Tmj;  — .  IRAN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT 
ACT 
_  SHOKTTITIS 

This  tttie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Irsn  Oaims 
Settionent  Act". 

KscziPT  Ain>  DKiKaMmATioir  ctr  ctxtam 

CLAIMS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Foreign  Claims  SetUement 
OHnmlssion  of  the  United  States  is  author- 
ised to  receive  and  determine.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  titie  I  of  the  Interna- 
ticmal  Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1949,  the 
validity  and  amounts  of  claims  by  nationals 
of  the  United  States  against  Iran  which  are 
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aetUed  en  bloc  by  the  United  SUtes.  In  de- 
dding  auch  eUlms.  the  Comminlon  iluUl 
apply.  In  the  following  order,  the  tenna  of 
any  aetUonent  agreement,  the  relevant  pro- 
vlatooa  of  the  DeclamUon  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Democratic  and  Popular  Re- 
public of  Algeria  of  January  19.  1981,  giving 
conaideraUon  to  interpretaUona  thereof  by 
the  Iran-United  Statea  CUima  Tribunal,  and 
applicable  prindplea  of  international  law. 
Juatioe,  and  equity. 

(b)  The  Comzoiaalon  ahall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  any  awarda  deter- 
mined purauant  to  aubaectlon  (a)  of  thia  aec- 
tion  in  accordance  with  aectfam  5  of  title  I  of 
the  International  Claima  Settlement  Act  of 
1949.  Such  awarda  ahall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  aeetlona  7  and  8  of  that  title, 
except  that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  la  au- 
thoriMd  to  make  paymenta  punmant  to 
paragrapha  (1)  and  (2)  of  aection  8(c)  in  the 
amount  of  $10,000  or  the  principal  amount 
of  the  award,  whichever  la  leaa;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  ia  au- 
thoriMd  to  deduct  pursuant  to  aection  7(b) 
an  amount  ralnilatiwl  in  aooordaDce  with 
aectitm  Ma),  inatead  of  5  per  centum,  of  pay- 
menta made  pursuant  to  aection  8(c). 
KDucnom  ROM  Aaamu.  awaum 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  aa  provided  in  aection  4. 
whenever  the  Pederal  Reaerve  Bank  of  New 
York  ahall  receive  an  amount  from  the  Se- 
curity Account  eatabiiahed  pursuant  to  the 
Declarationa  of  the  Democratic  and  Popidar 
Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19.  1981.  In 
aatiafaction  of  an  award  rendered  by  the 
Iran-United  Statea  Clalma  Ttlbunal  in  favor 
of  a  United  States  daimant.  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Bank  of  New  York  ahaU  deduct  from 
the  amount  ao  received,  for  the  aggregate 
amount  awarded  under  each  enumoated 
claim  before  the  tribunal,  an  amount  equal 
to  one  and  one-half  percent  up  to  and  in- 
cluding a  total  awarded  of  $6,000,000  and 
one  percent  thereafter,  aa  reimbursement  to 
the  United  Statea  Oovemment  for  expenaea 
incurred  in  coonectton  with  the  arbitration 
of  clalma  of  United  Statea  clalmanta  againat 
Iran  before  the  Iran-United  Statea  Claima 
Tribunal  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Secu- 
rity Account 

(b)  AmounU  deducted  by  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Bank  of  New  York  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaQ  be  deposited  into  the  Treaaury 
of  the  United  Statea  to  the  credit  of  mlacel- 
laneoua  reoeipta. 

(c)  Nothing  in  thia  aection  ahall  be  con- 
atrued  to  affect  the  payment  to  United 
Statea  clalmanta  of  amounta  received  by  the 
Federal  Reaerve  Bank  of  New  York  in  re- 
meet  of  awarda  by  the  Iran-United  Statea 
Clalma  Tribunal,  after  deduction  of  the 
amounta  calculated  in  accordance  with  sub- 
aection  (a). 

(d)  Thia  aection  ahall  be  effective  aa  of 
June  7. 1983. 

XK  BLOC  SSRLBfXR 

Ssc.  4.  The  deduction  by  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Bank  of  New  York  provided  for  in  aec- 
tkm  S(a)  of  thia  Act  ahaQ  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  sum  recdved  by  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  an  en  bloc  aettlement  of  any  category 
of  clalma  of  United  Statea  "^»«"nslir  againat 
Iran  whm  auch  aum  la  to  be  uaed  for  pay- 
menta in  aatiafaction  of  awarda  certified  by 
the  Foreign  Claima  Settlement  Commlaaion 
purauant  to  aection  3(b)  of  thia  Act. 
anmnxaxMxar  to  thx  rdbul  hxsxrvx 

BAMK  or  mw  TOBK 

Sk.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury  ia 
authorised  to  reimburse  the  Federal  Re- 
aerve Bank  of  New  York  for  expenses  in- 


June  7, 1985 
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cunre4  by  the  bank  In  the  performance  of 
f  iacal  kgency  agreemenU  relating  to  the  aet- 
tlem^t  or  arbitration  of  claima  purauant  to 
the  pedarationa  of  the  Democratic  and 
Popul^  Republic  of  Algeria  of  January  19. 
1981. 


ooRnsBiTiAUTT  or  laooios 
Sac's.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  n«edom  of  Informattcn  Act.  section 
552  of  UUe  6.  United  States  Code,  records 
pertaitiing  to  the  arbitratim  of  claims 
before!  the  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal sl^  be  prohibited  from  diaclosure  to 
the  gelieral  public  except  that— 

(1)  Jules,  awards,  and  other  decisions  of 
the  'vibunal  and  claims  and  responsive 
pleadings  fUed  at  the  Tribunal  by  the 
United  Statea  on  lU  own  behalf  ahall  be 
made  ivaOable  to  the  publle  unleaa  the  Sec- 
retary! of  State  or  bia  dedgnee  determines 
that  ifubllc  disclosure  would  be  jwejudicial 
to  th4  InteresU  of  the  United  States  or 
United  States  clalmanta  in  iiirwewllini 
befornthe  Tribimal.  or  that  public  dlado- 
aure  4ould  be  contrary  to  the  rulea  of  the 
Tribunal:  and 

(2)  tae  Secretary  of  State  or  hia  designee 
may  qetermine  on  a  caaeby-csae  baala  to 
make  kuch  information  available  when  in 
his  judgment  the  interests  of  Justice  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  EVANS.  ISx.  President,  this 
amen^ent  would  (areate  a  new  title  S. 
1003  ^nceming  settlement  of  (daims 

HIran. 
amendment,  the  Iran  Claims 
ent  Act,  8.  1166.  was  adopted 
unanttnously  by  the  Foreisn  Relations 
Committee  and  has  the  support  of  the 
itlon  and  the  Amerl<»n  Bar 
Xiao. 

The  amendment  would  promote  the 
prompt  and  eitUAeat  processinff  of 
dalm^  made  by  the  n.S.  (dtizens  and 
(»rpotations  against  the  Government 
of  IratL  These  claims  are  now  pending 
before  the  Iran-United  States  claims 
trlbuqal  in  the  Hague. 

It  #ould  accomplish  these  ends  in 
three  ways: 

One^  It  would  give  the  Foreign 
Claim*  Settlement  Commission  the  au- 
thority to  adjudicate  certain  claims  of 
U.8.  liationals  against  Iran  should 
those  Claims  be  resolved  by  an  en  bloc 
settlement  between  the  two  govem- 
mentft 
Twol  it  would  permit  the  State  De- 
it  and  UJB.  claimants  to  share 
themselves  pleadings  and  other 
lents  that  relate  to  proceedings 
thetrlbunaL 

three,  it  would  provide  specific 
statutory  authority  for  the  collection 
of  a  modest  fee  from  (daimants  to 
offset!  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
U.S.  Oovemment  in  providing  a  forum 
for  the  arbitration  for  their  claims  and 
maintaining  a  source  of  funds  for  pay- 
ment j  of  awards  to  successful  (dalm- 
ants. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing legislative  history  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R^BO  the  committee  report  on  S. 
1166.  I 


The 


out  ol  Jection,  It  Is  so  ordere<L 


PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Wlth- 


There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  o^-dered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBD.  aa  follows: 

I     Ripon  Na  90 

jpoarosi  or  THX  Bnx 
The  purpSae  of  the  bill  ia  to  facilitate  the 
prompt  and  efficient  piofiaelin  of  certain 
claims  nuKW  by  VS.  natituials  agalzMt  the 
of  Iran  and  to  authorise  the 
collection  of  a  fee  from  successful  claimants 
to  offset  certain  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  J3M.  government  in  «— «-*«''y  these 
claimants. 


ACTIOS 

Iranian  Claims  Settlement 
by  Senators  Bvans  and 
17,  1985.  A  hearing  chaired 
was  held  on  May  30, 1985. 
Besses  gave  testimony: 
Michael  Jl  Matheson.  Baq..  Deputy  Legal 
Adviser.  Detetmeot  of  State. 
Arthur  Rdvlne.  Bsq..  Baker  *  MeKensie. 
Philip  R.  MeKnight.  Ksq..  Ivey,  Bamum  ft 

Timothy  ]>iddnson.  Ikq.,  Oibson.  Dunn  ft 
Outcher. 

In  sddltl^  sUtements  for  the  record 
were  reoelvcn  from: 

Stewart  aT  Baker,  Bmi.,  Steptoe  ft  John- 
son. I 

Markham  Ban.  Baq..  Wald.  Harkrader  ft 

The  Comiaittee  approved  the  bm  on  June 
4,  1985  by  si  vote  of  18-0.  Senator  Muifeow- 
skl  did  not  vbte. 

!      SACKaoun 

The  Iranian  hostage  crisis  was  settled  on 
January  31.J1081  with  the  signing  of  the  Al- 
giers AoooRM.  Among  other  things,  the  Ac- 
cords provi<}ad  for  the  estahUsfaiiMnt  of  an 
intonatiooil  arbitral  tribunal  known  as  the 
Iran-Uhited  States  Claims  TrlbonaL  The 
Tribunal,  cdnsistlng  of  three  membeis  sp- 
pointed  by  fw  Utatted  Statas,  three  by  Iran 
and  three  awsai  by  agrMnant  of  the  two 
oountrtos,  taks  the  authority  to  ^^tfwWffat» 
datms  of  VA.  dttons  and  oorporatloos 
against  Irai^  aiWng  out  of  debt,  contraet. 
and  other  Bsasttres  »ff««M«g 
property  rl^ts.  Tribunal  awards  are  bind- 
ing on  the  parties  and  are  enforceable  in  the 
courts  of  ally  nation.  Payment  of  the  first 
award  was  otede  In  June  of  1M3. 

To  assure  hayment  of  awards  made  to  VM. 
nationals  a]  Sseority  Account  was  estab- 


lished at  a  Isubsldiary  of  the  Netherlanik 
Central  Baak  using  a  pation  of  Iranian 
:  depori^  which  had  been  tnuea  in  the 
The  initial  amount  deposited 
It  was  $1  bUllon:  the  amount 
\  fund  is  $810  mmion.  Inter- 
Aooount  is  credited  to  a 
It  and  may  be  used  by  Iran 
fund.  Under  the  Aooords. 
respoaribUity  to  rqilenlsh  the 
Security  Account  when  payments  to  VA. 
daimanU  cause  the  fund  to  fall  below  $800 
million. 
More 
with  the 
(defined  i 
proximately  {I 
als  against: 
the  two 
claims  of : 
credit  or 
There  are 
theUJS. 

Large  claims  are  expected  to  be  settled 
only  as  a  re^t  of  dahnanta  pleadtaig  their 
before    the    Tribunal    individually. 


claima  have  been  filed 

aome  3800  amall  claima 

under  $350,000)  and  ap- 

large  claima  of  U  A  natkm- 

about  100  dimutea  between 

its;  and  more  than  400 

banks,  based  on  letters  of 

deposits  In  VA  banks. 

number  of  dafans  against 


Under  the  Accords  the  U.8.  Oovemment 
presenU  the  smaU  dalms  of  \JZ.  "■"~^'- 
to  the  TribunaL  While  the  U  A  is  prepared 
to  go  forward  if  necessary  with  the  artoltn- 
tion  of  each  one  of  the  more  than  3800 
small  datans,  it  has  been  the  intention  of 
the  State  Department  seek  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  smaU  dahns  "en  bloc".  If 
such  a  settlement  is  achieved,  the  most  effi- 
cient way  to  divide  the  amount  received  in 
the  "en  bloc"  settlement  would  be  through 
adjuacatlon  by  the  Foreign  Clatma  Settle- 
ment Commission,  a  oonpooent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  OommlsBion  has 
developed  procedures  for  professing  the 
claims  of  TJA.  "*"''■«'«  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Accords  provide  that  the  costs  of  op- 
erating the  Tribunal  and  maintaining  the 
Security  Account  are  to  be  shared  by  the 
U.S.  and  Iran.  The  U.S.  Oovemment's 
annual  contribution  to  defray  the  costs  of 
the  Tribunal  is  approximately  $3  miUlan. 
The  VA.  also  pays  about  $1  million  annual- 
ly to  a  subsidiary  of  the  Netberiands  Cen- 
tral Bank  for  managing  the  Security  Ac- 
count 

Besides  these  shared  costs,  the  VA.  Oov- 
emment tneurs  additiaaal  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  the  TribunaL  These  are  costs 
sssodated  with  the  reprnsentatlonal  and  ad- 
visory servloes  performed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Legal  Adviser  in  the  D^aitmeot  of 
State.  The  Legal  Adviser's  OCfloe  represents 
the  UJB.  Oovemment  before  the  TribunaL 
prqwring  and  defending  daims  to  which 
the  VA.  is  a  party.  For  smaD  claims,  the 
Oftioe  prooesses  the  dalm  and  f omally  pre- 
sents It  to  the  TUbonaL  For  large  datans.  It 
advises  flahnants*  ooonsel  on  Tribunal  pro- 
cedure and  precedent.  Ttut  Otflee  also  briefs 
and  arguea  legal  issues  ««*"»«"  to  all  datan- 
ants. 

A  portion  of  the  expenses  home  by  the 
Oovemment  inure  to  the  benefit  of  private 
daimants.  m  reeognttton  of  this,  ♦b^  Admin- 
istratlan  has  been  dsdnettiw  a  fee  of  3% 
from  awards  made  by  the  IMbunaL  To  date, 
$8 jao,000  has  been  collected.  lUs  fee  was 
liiipnsnrt  pursuant  to  the  Independent 
Oftioe  Appropriattons  Act  (81  U.aC.  S 
9701). 

The  Admlnistntian's  authority  to  collect 
this  fee  has  been  riiallei^ed  in  the  Uiitted 
States  Claims  Court  by  the  Sperry  Oocpora- 
tlon.  a  soeosastul  datanant  In  a  May  L  1M5 
ruUng  tram  the  bendi.  Chief  Judge  Ko- 
sinskl  held  that  for  t«rtinfa»l  reasons  the 
fee  did  not  meet  the  lequlwMients  of  the  In- 
dependent Otflee  Appropriations  Act  If 
Judge  Koitnaki's  opiadon  stands,  the  Admin- 
istratton  wouM  be  UaUe  for  refunds  of  the 
entire  $8^80.000  tt  has  ooDeeted:  no  addi- 
tional fees  could  be  assessed  anta  the  tech- 
nical  deficiencies  Judge   Knslnskl    found 


AMALTSIS 

Section  3  authorlaes  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Ccmmiaskm  to  adjudicate  the 
anaU  datans  of  U^S.  natiwials  in  the  event 
of  an  "en  Uoc"  settlement  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran.  The  Oommtasian  is 
to  exercise  this  authority  in  aoeord  with 
TlUe  I  of  the  Intematlanal  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  of  1949.  This  section  Is  neoaaaary 
because  the  Commission's  authority  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  datms  "arWng  out  of  the 
nitV"""— *<""  or  their  taking  of  property" 
of  VA.  nationals.  Claims  pending  sgainst 
the  Oovonment  of  Iran  encompass  addi- 
tional matters. 

Section  3  addresses  several  technical  mat- 
ters as  weU.  It  seU  forth  the  standards  the 
Commission  is  to  sKdy  In  making  awards.  It 


also  provides  the  method  by  which  payment 
of  an  award  is  to  be  made.  OrrffnarUy,  a  5% 
fee  is  deducted  from  Commission  awarda  to 
ofCaet  the  Commiaaion'a  costs  of  operation. 
Section  3  overrides  this  provlslan  and  di- 
rects that  the  fee  be  calculated  tai  accord- 
ance with  Seetian  S  of  the  Iran  Clalma  Set- 
tlement Act 

Concern  haa  been  expreaaed  that  Section 
3  givea  the  Commlaaion  the  authority  to  ad- 
judicate large  daima  if  they  were  alao  aet- 
tled  "en  bloc".  The  Adminiatration  haa 
made  tt  clear  that  it  haa  no  plana  to  aeek 
auch  a  aettlement  Were  thli  to  diange,  the 
Committee  expeeta  that  the  Administration 
would  seek  additional  legislative  authority 
from  the  Congress.  The  Committee  does  not 
intend,  in  approving  Section  3.  to  give  the 
Commission  authority  to  adjudicate  any  but 
the  email  datms  following  an  "en  bloc"  set- 


Section  3  omtains  express  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  collection  of  a  fee  from  suc- 
cessful datmants.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  Is  directed  to  deduct  the 
fee  from  the  award  prior  to  forwarding  it  to 
the  daimant  The  fee  is  to  be  deposited  tai 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts.  This  authority  is  made  effective  as 
of  June  7, 108X  the  date  the  Admhiistratlon 
published  its  taitent  to  collect  a  fee  tai  the 
Federal  Register  (47  Fed.  Reg.  2543). 

lUe  fee  is  set  at  1M%  of  the  first 
$8,000,000  awarded  and  1%  on  amounts  in 
excess  of  $5,000,000.  In  other  words,  on  a 
successful  claim  of  $8,000,000  the  fee  would 
be  $8,500.  This  represenU  $7,500.  1%%  of 
$5,000,000.  phis  $1,000,  whk^  is  \%  of 
$1,000,000.  For  purposes  of  calwilating  the 
fee.  prindpaL  interest  snd  costs  awarded  are 
lumped  together. 

This  two-tier  approach  will  require  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  to  calcu- 
late the  """""t  to  be  deducted  from 
awards.  In  the  normsl  case,  this  wHl  cause 
no  diftleulty.  since  the  amount  awarded  to  a 
Qieetfle  daimant  in  a  vedfled  clatan  wHl  be 
readily  Identltlalde.  Where,  however,  the 
TMbonal  makes  more  than  one  award  in  one 
dalm  (for  example,  where  it  first  renders  a 
partial  award  and  subsequently  renders  a 
final  award),  under  Section  3  the  Bank  is  to 
aggregate  those  awards  in  calwilatlng  the 
deduetlan.  If  the  Tribunal  rendera  an  award 
ooverlng  more  than  one  datan  without  aped- 
tying  the  amount  awarded  in  each  claim, 
the  Bank  ia  to  calculate  the  fee  bassd  on  the 
total  amount  awarded. 

In  approving  Seettam  3  the  Coounlttee 
takes  no  position  on  Judge  Kotrinskl's  ruUng 
tai  the  apemi  lltlgatlan  to  the  effect  that 
the  deduction  pursuant  to  the  Independent 
Office  Appropriattons  Act  was  sironeous. 
Hie  Committee  does  iMrte  that  enactment  of 
Section  3  would  resolve  the  matter  at  issue 
in  the  Sperm  ease  snd  any  othor  pending 
eases  whkdi  rJiallsnge  the  valldtty  of  the 
Ailiiiliilsliiatlini't  n*it*ffn  mwi—  t|i^  Inde- 
pendent Office  Appiopilatlons  Act  The 
Committee  also  notes  that  In  the  event  See- 
tian 3  becomes  law,  the  claimants  whidi 
have  had  a  3%  fee  deducted  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  amaU  refund.  lUs  refund  would  be 
made  autonatleally  pursuant  to  31  UJB.C.  S. 
1833. 

Section  4  and  6  are  technieal  provlBlans. 
Section  4  insures  that  tai  the  event  of  an  "en 
bloc"  settlement  of  small  datana,  no  fee  la 
levied  on  the  aettteanent  Rather,  the  fee  la 
to  be  eoUected  aa  each  individual  award  ia 
made  by  the  Foreign  Clalma  Settlement 
CommiaBion.  Seetian  5  anthoriaea  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  reimburse  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  New  York  for  expenses 


the  Bank  has  taicurred  in  connection  with 
the  Aiglets  Accords. 

Section  8  contains  a  limited  exemption  of 
the  Fteedom  of  Inf ormatian  Act  for  records 
rdating  to  the  arbitration  of  datans  before 
the  TribunaL  At  preeent  the  Department  of 
State  is  unable  to  ahare  certain  inf onnatlon 
with  clalmanta  and  their  counsd  because  of 
the  taiteractian  of  U>e  rules  of  the  Tribunal 
and  the  Pteedom  of  Inf  ormatian  Act  If  the 
Department  furnishes  inf  ormatian  to  claim- 
ants, this  taif oimation  then  becomes  subject 
to  general  disdosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Inf  ormatian  Act  However,  Tribunal  rules 
require  confldentlsUty.  Thus,  to  avoid  vlo- 
lattng  Tribunal  rules,  the  Department  must 
keep  certain  daims'  related  InfOTmatlon 
from  daimants. 

The  exemption  contained  in  Section  0  per 
mits  information  to  be  freely  shared  be- 
tween the  Department  and  datmants  with- 
out risking  disdosure  under  the  FlMduut  of 
Information  Act  It  is  narroirty  drawn  to  in- 
dude  only  "records  r*'*»*"«^  to  the  artd- 
tratton  of  claims  before  the  Iran-United 
States  Claims  TribunaL"  Requiring  that 
these  recmds  be  available  furthers  none  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Praedom  of  Information 
Act  exempting  them  from  general  disclo- 
sure wHl  aid  daimants  tai  the  proeecutlon  of 
their  daims. 


The  sole  controversy  with  reapect  to  & 
1188  pertatna  to  the  taapositlan  of  a  fee  on 
auooeaaful  claimants  Some  rtatmanta  con- 
tend that  no  fee  aliould  be  dtarged.  Tliey 
argue  that  no  fee  la  ««««p~»^  on  't^g*"*" 
ustaig  state  and  federal  ooorta.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Admhiistratlon  urges  that  the  flat 
2  percent  fee.  the  amount  It  Imposed  by  reg- 
nlatfcm.  be  retained 

The  Committee  haa  opted  for  aomcthing 
between  these  two  eitieiiiea  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Oommtttae  agrees  with  the  Ad- 
ministratlan  that  those  who  benefit  from 
the  existenee  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  State  Department 
should  help  bear  the  expense.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Conunlttae  agrees  with  crltks  oC 
the  flat  3  pereent  fee.  taidndtaig  Judge  Ko- 
ainskl.  irtw  say  that  tt  falls  to  matdi  costs 
with  benefits.  Clearty,  at  sonw  point  the  re- 
lattonahip  between  the  «tae  a<  the  datan  and 
the  benefit  leeelved  dertinea  Bassd  on  the 
reoommendatlans  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sodatton  ■"«<  others,  the  Cnrnmlltw  deter- 
mtawd  that  $5,000,000  was  the  spproprlate 
dtvlding  Une. 

The  r!nimt»«»  biQ  estabWaliaa  a  two-tier 
fee  sdiedule.  On  awards  up  to  $8,000,008. 
IM  percent  is  deducted;  on  smconts  greater 
than  $5.000.000. 1  percent  is  charged  on  the 
excess  over  $54NW.000.  Tbls  IM  peroent-l 
percent  fee  schedule  also  retleetB  a  redne- 
ticn  on  iriiat  the  Administration  would 
diuge  amaU  dalmanta.  The  Adiniiilaliatlon 
arrki  a  3  percent  fee;  the  Committee  felt 
that  tai  view  of  the  amaU  aiae  of  these 
daims,  averaging  roughly  $35,000,  IM  per- 
cent was  fairer. 


In  aoondanoe  with  Rule  XXV  L  para- 
graph 11(a)  of  the  atanrttiw  Rules  of  the 
«■««**.  the  Ommlttee  provides  the  f cUow- 
tat  estimates  of  the  cost  of  S.  1188,  pre- 
pared by  the  Congresslanal  Budget  Office: 
(attached) 

KVALUATIOII  or  BBBOLATOST  mPACT 

In  accordance  with  Rule  XXVL  para- 
graph 11(b)  of  the  Standtaig  Rules  of  the 
Benstf,  the  Committee  has  reviewed  the 
regulatory  impact  of  S.1188.  The  Committee 
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hu  found  that  there  wfll  be  <Hily  »  slight 
impact  and  that  this  impact  will  fall  almost 
entirely  on  the  Executive  branch.  The  Com- 
mittee believes  the  benefits  from  enacting 
the  bill  far  outweigh  this  slli^t  additional 
regulatory  burden. 

CBAmns  m  KZUTmo  tAW 
In  compliance  with  paragraph  12  of  Rule 
XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
the  Committee  notes  that  no  changes  in  ex- 
isting law  are  made  by  this  bill.  The  entire 
bill  consists  of  additions  to  current  law. 

CoMoinsioirAL  Bumr  Omcx, 
Wathington.  DC.  June  e,  198S. 
Hon.  RicHAKO  G.  Lnosa. 
OMirman  Committee  on  Foreign  ROaHotu, 
WtuMnoton,  DC. 

Disa  ICa.  CRAmcAM:  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  a  IIM.  the  Iran 
Claims  Settlement  Act,  ss  ordered  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (m  June  4.  IMS.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  recovery  of  part  of  the  costs  incurred  by 
the  United  States  government  In  connection 
with  the  arbltratlcm  of  claims  of  VJS.  na- 
tionals against  Iran,  authorises  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  adjudi- 
cate certain  claims  sgalnst  Iran  should 
those  claims  be  resolved  by  an  en  block  set- 
tlement between  the  two  governments,  and 
otherwise  deals  with  the  settlement  of 
claims  against  Iran. 

Currently,  a  fee  of  2  percent  is  collected 
by  the  Treasury  on  awards  paid  to  VS.  na- 
tionals in  settlement  of  their  claims  against 
Iran.  However,  no  statutory  Justification 
exists  for  the  collection  of  these  fees.  S. 
1166  establishes  the  statutory  basis  for  col- 
lecting these  fees,  and  would  facilitate  the 
processing  of  such  claims.  The  bill  would 
reduce  the  rate  to  IH  percent  on  the  first  $5 
million  of  each  award  and  to  1  percent  on 
any  additional  amount.  The  reduction  in 
the  rate  would  be  retroactive,  that  Is.  It 
would  apply  to  all  settlements  paid  after 
June  7.  1M3.  In  effect,  this  would  result  in 
refunds  to  claimants  who  have  alr«uly  re- 
ceived their  award  and  paid  a  2  percent  fee. 

CBO  estimates  that  a  1166  would  yield 
Iranian  claim  fees  of  almost  $2  million  each 
year.  This  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  that 
all  claims  are  settled  and  awards  paid  within 
the  projection  period,  that  is,  by  flscal  year 
1900.  Refunds  mmtioned  above  are  likely  to 
be  returned  to  claimants  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  IMS,  and  so  would  result  in  a  net 
revenue  loss  of  Just  less  than  $1  million  in 
that  year.  From  1M6  through  IMO,  the  fees 
would  increase  revalues  by  $2  million  annu- 
ally. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me,  or  your  staff  may  wish  to 
contact  Neil  Fisher  or  Joe  WhitehlU. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RusoLFB  O.  PnnixR, 

Director. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  this  issue  and  the 
committee  had  a  markup  and  adopted 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion unanimously. 

Obviously  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  legislation.  We  commend  its  pas- 
sage.   

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  too  Join 
the    chairman    in    supporting    this 


amendment  and  urge  that  it  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  Ithe  amendment. 

The!  amendment  (No.  286)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXRimBRT  HO.  1ST 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  I  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  pbjection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  at  this 
time?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered., 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  {legislative  clei^  read  as  follows: 

The  penator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
PussLga]  proposed  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2^. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniitious  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  following: 
Kxspoifaniunxs  or  uktimd  staibs  kkprc- 

SKRTAnvXS     TO     IHTBmATIOlfAL     OBGARIZA- 
nOHS; 

(a)  raioniGS.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  international  organizations  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member  are  increas- 
ingly involved  in  the  consideration  of  pro- 
posals that  may  have  a  significant  Impact 
on  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  Un^ed  SUtes;  and 

(2)  tliese  proposals  are  not  always  ade- 
auatelylpublldzed  or  considered  pursuant  to 
open  aild  fair  procedures  available  to  inter- 
ested pfnons. 

(b)  Pt)UCT.— It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress tlfit— 

(1)  tQe  United  SUtes  represenUtlves  to 
United  Nations-related  agencies  and  to 
other  faitematlonal  organizations  should 
oppose  jthe  adoption  of  international  mar- 
keting and  distribution  regulations  or  re- 
strictloas  which  unnecessarily  Impede  the 
export  0f  United  States  goods  and  services; 
and 

(2)  ttte  Secretary  of  Stote.  to  the  extent 
practlcible,  shall  publish  procedures  to  pro- 
vide interested  persons  with  timely  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  such 
regulations  and  restrictions  under  consider- 
ation i^  international  organizations  as  the 
SecretatT  determines  may  slgnlflcantly 
affect— 

(A)  the  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States: 

(B)  tne  policies  or  programs  of  the  United 
States  government:  or 

(C)  spy  SUte  significantly  affected  by 
interstsjte  or  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  J>RESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  states  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the 'Senate  that  United  States  rep- 
resentf  tlve  to  United  Nations  related 
agencite  and  other  international  orgar 
nizati(f]s  should  oppose  regulations  on 
international  organizations  should 
oppose  regulations  on  international 
marketing  and  distribution  which  un- 
necessarily impede  the  export  of  U.S. 
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goods  and  services.  The  Secretary  of 
State  woul^  be  called  upon  to  publish 
public  comment  procedures  so  that 
people  who  may  be  affected  by  possi- 
ble agreements  on  international  re- 
strictions and  regulations  would  have 
a  chance  to  be  heard. 

This  is  a  very  basic,  practical  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  presently  the  goal  of 
our  negotiators  in  International  orga- 
nizations to  Impede  the  export  of  U.8. 
products.  ITsually  these  regulations 
are  agreed  to  in  a  good  faith  effort  to 
promote  oiider  and  safety  in  interna- 
tional trad4.  Some  of  the  regulations, 
however,  day  affect  our  ability  to  be 
involved  id  international  trade.  All 
this  amendment  calls  for  is  the  in- 
creased paHidpation  of  the  private 
sector  in  the  decisions  to  enter  into 
these  agre^ents.  Presently,  agree- 
ments affening  segments  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  I  may  be  entered  Into,  with 
the  segment  affected  having  no  say  in 
the  matterj  This  amendment  calls  for 
our  delegatles  to  international  organi- 
zations to  I  oppose  such  regulations 
until  the  Sea«tary  of  State  has  al- 
lowed the  members  of  the  private 
sector  to  Comment.  After  that,  the 
Secretary  (tf  State  can  go  ahead  with 
the  agreement  if  he  wishes  to. 

There  t^  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  [discussion  recently  about 
our  increadng  trade  deficit.  It  is  im- 
portant thcit.  in  reaching  international 
agreements  we  take  no  unnecessary 
actions  which  could  adversely  affect 
our  trade  i>^tion.  By  allowing  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  work  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  op  these  matters,  we  can 
easfly  prevent  such  agreements.  It 
seems  only  xair  that  companies  affect- 
ed by  a  U.fi.  international  agreement 
have  a  chance  to  comment  on  the 
agreement  pef  ore  it  is  adopted. 

For  thesfl  reasons,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  my  ^endment. 

BCr.  President,  I  might  say  that  in 
the  Foreig^  Relations  Committee  we 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  and  we 
had  Jeane  I  Kirkpatrick  testify  on  it 
one  time.  It  is  a  real  problem  that  the 
well-intentioned  civil  servants  in  the 
United  Nations  adopt  regulations 
without  consulting  those  who  would 
be  affected]  We  are  then  put  into  a  po- 
sition of  having  to  vote  against  them 
at  the  last  minute.  Sometimes  they  go 
into  effect  without  anybody  paying  at- 
tention. 

Civil  servants  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  ptBllc  servants  who  serve  in 
the  United  Nations,  for  the  most  part, 
take  a  very  antifree  enterprise.  anti- 
West  point  of  view.  I  have  raised  this 
with  our  current  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  I  will  continue 
bringing  up  this  important  subject  be- 
cause the  exports  of  the  United  States 
are  good  and  our  companies  are  doing 
a  good  Job. 


We  want 


bo  comply  and  be  a  part  of 


intemationd   trade,   but   we   do   not 
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want  to  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  reg- 
ulations which  are  suddenly  thrust 
upon  us,  with  no  warning  given  to 
those  affected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  amendment. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  considerable 
concern  in  the  business  community 
about  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
United  States  without  consultation  or 
notice.  We  believe  that  his  amendment 
serves  a  useful  effect. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  provi- 
sion is  a  version  of  a  bill  reported  by 
our  committee  last  year.  It  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  trust  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Mi.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
further  debate,  the  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  287)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMxmiiKiiT  NO.  ass 

Ml.  PRESSLER.  Ur.  President,  I 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  will  be  in  order  at  this 
time. 

The  deiit  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Pkosub]  proposed  an  amendment  num- 
bered 2M. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  furtlxer  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  insert. 

RXSTRICnOHS  RZLATIHG  TO  THX  PAUSTim  US- 
KRATIOM  ORGAHIZATIOM  AIH)  THE  SOUTB  WB* 
AreiCA  PBOPUC'S  ORGAimATIOa 

Sac.  114.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  Department  of  State  for 
"International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences" may  not  be  used  for  payment  by  the 
United  States,  as  Its  contribution  toward  the 
assessed  budget  of  the  United  Nations  for 
any  year,  of  any  amount  which  would  cause 
the  total  amount  paid  by  the  United  States 
as  its  snnrsnril  contribution  for  that  year  to 
exceed  the  amount  assessed  as  the  United 
States  contribution  for  that  year  less— 

(1)  2S  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  the  Exer- 
cise for  the  IiuOienable  Rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian People  (or  any  similar  successor 
enUty); 

(2)  35  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  projects  whose  purpose  is  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  or  to  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  or  entities  associated 
with  either  of  them. 

(b)  Funds  uvroprlated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  the  DeiMutment  of  State  for  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Conferences"  may 
not  be  used  for  payment  by  the  United 
States,  as  its  contribution  toward  the  as- 
sessed budget  of  any  specialized  agoicy  of 


the  United  Natkms  for  any  year,  of  any 
amount  whldi  would  cause  the  total 
amount  paid  by  the  United  States  as  Its  as- 
sessed contrfbutioo  for  that  year  to  exceed 
the  amount  aasessed  as  the  United  States 
contribution  for  that  year  less  2S  percent  of 
the  amount  budgeted  by  such  agency  for 
that  year  for  projects  whose  purpose  i>  to 
provide  benefits  to  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organisation  or  to  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organiaatkm  or  entitles  associated 
with  either  of  them. 

(c)  The  President  shall  ■""■'■"y  review 
the  budgeU  of  the  United  Natioas  and  lU 
spedallaed  agencies  to  detennlne  which 
projects  have  the  purpoae  of  providtaig  bene- 
nu  to  the  Palestine  Uberation  Organisatioo 
or  to  the  South  West  Africa  People's  Orga- 
nisation. The  President  sliaO  report  to  the 
Omgress  on  any  such  project  for  wliich  a 
postifm  of  the  United  States  sssessed  contri- 
bution is  withheld  and  the  amount  with- 
held. 

(d)  Subsectkms  (aX3)  and  (b)  shall  not  be 
construed  as  limiting  United  States  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  or  Its  special- 
ized agencies  for  projects  wtiose  purpose,  ss 
determined  by  the  President,  is  to  provide 
humanitarian,  educational,  developmental, 
and  other  mmpolltical  benefits. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  place  re- 
strictions on  U.S.  funding  for  interna- 
tional organizations  which  support  or 
benefit  terrorist  groups.  This  amend- 
ment would  cut  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  by  25  percent  of 
the  level  of  funding  for  conunittees, 
special  units,  or  projects  of  the  United 
Nations  that  benefit  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  the  South 
West  Africa  People's  Organization.  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  limit  our  ability  to 
provide  funding  for  humanitarian, 
educational,  or  developmental  aid  to 
nonterrorist  groups. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  cites 
the  Committee  on  the  Exercise  for  the 
Inalienable  Rights  of  the  Palestinian 
People  or  any  successor  entity  as  one 
committee  that  Is  known  to  support 
the  PLC.  The  President  would  deter- 
mine which  other  projects  or  agencies 
might  fall  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  ability  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  act  as  a  forum  for  internation- 
al dlq)utes  and  disagreements.  Any  ac- 
tions by  the  United  Nations  that  pro- 
mote terrorism  or  special  interests 
limit  the  abOlty  of  the  United  Nations 
to  provide  an  effective  forum.  If  the 
United  Nations  ever  were  to  become 
controlled  by  ideological  factions 
which  would  use  their  powers  against 
other  members  on  a  partisan  basis,  the 
United  Nations  would  cease  to  exist  as 
an  Impartial  body.  There  is  a  danger 
that  this  could  occur.  The  United 
States  must  do  whatever  is  possible  to 
assure  that  it  does  not 

The  most  demeaning  thing  that  the 
United  Nations— an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  peace— could  do,  is  promote 
terrorism.  Once  the  world's  foremost 
peace  organization  is  tied  with  terror- 


ist groups,  it  becomes  difficult  for  that 
organization  to  claim  the  legitimacy 
necessary  to  act  as  an  effective  van- 
guard of  peace.  Organizations  like  the 
PLO,  whose  terrorist  activity  has  been 
well  doctmiented.  should  not  be  sup- 
ported or  benefited  by  an  agency  such 
as  the  United  Nations.  Although  many 
membo'  countries  of  the  UJf.  have 
scnne  ties  with  the  PLO,  those  ties 
should  not  become  a  part  of  an  organi- 
zation such  as  the  United  Nations.  If 
certain  member  coimtries  believe  that 
the  PLO  has  some  legitimate  com- 
plaints, those  complaints  could  be 
dealt  with  in  the  United  Nations.  The 
terrorist  organization,  however,  should 
not  be  involved. 

It  would  be  coimter  productive  for 
the  United  States  to  react  to  PLO  in- 
volvement with  the  UJf.  by  pulling 
out  from  all  financing  or  UJf .  activity. 
Although  it  is  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  Nations  to  be  in- 
volved with  the  PLO,  the  involvement 
at  the  present  time  is  not  so  great  as 
to  place  the  entire  mission  of  the 
United  Nations  in  JetVMUdy.  The 
United  States  should,  however,  make 
it  clear  that  this  type  of  action  is  not 
correct  in  our  eyes  and  that  we  will 
not  support  it.  Cutting  our  level  of 
funding  by  this  amount  is  a  moderate 
diq>lay  of  dissatisfaction.  We  are  in  es- 
sence saying  to  the  United  Nations 
that  the  United  States  considers  in- 
volvement with  such  groups  as  wrong 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the 
United  Nations.  This  action  sends  a 
signal  that  future  involvement  with 
terrorist  organizations  will  arouse  a 
U.S.  response.  This  type  of  moderate 
expression  of  our  firm  belief  that  such 
action  cheapens  the  value  of  the 
United  Nations  will  hc^efully  be 
enough  to  prevent  further  involve- 
ment with  such  organizations. 

Again,  this  is  a  moderate  aivroacfa 
to  a  significant  problem.  Too  strong  of 
an  approach  could  undermine  the 
United  Nations.  But  no  reqwnse  to 
this  dangerous  precedent  of  UJf.  in- 
volvement with  terrorist  organizations 
could  allow  the  United  Nations  to  con- 
tinue on  a  dangerous  path  toward 
losing  their  legitimacy  as  an  interna- 
tional forum  for  peace. 

The  Congress  has  in  the  past  agreed 
to  such  efforts  not  to  fund  organiza- 
tions involved  with  terrorist  groups.  I 
ivge  my  coUeagues  to  continue  oppos- 
ing U.S.  sagfpoTt  of  organizations  in- 
volved with  such  groups,  by  adopting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment 

Mr.  LUGAR.  ICr.  Presidait,  on  our 
side  we  accept  the  amendment.  We 
find  it  to  be  a  conunendable  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
minority  side,  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  there  is  no 
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further  debate,  the  question   Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The    amendment    (No.     288) 
agreed  to. 


was 


'  iro.  >•• 
(Puipoae:  To  provide  for  a  study  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  oonoeming  the  feasibili- 
ty of  a  temporary  lateral  mtry  program 
into  the  Foreign  Service  for  Inisinessmen 
and  farmers) 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Idr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  at  this  time  will  be  in 
order. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Paasaua]  propoaes  an  amendmoit  num- 
bered S8». 

Ifr.  PRBSSLESt.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  cod  of  the  bOI.  Insert  the  f  oUowing 
section: 

Sic  (a).  The  Department  of  State  shall 
conduct  a  ooinprebenstve  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  creating  a  temporary  lateral  entry 
program  into  the  Foreign  Servtoe  for  Amol- 
ean  buaineasmen  and  farmers.  Tliis  study 
shall  analyse  the  need  for  such  a  program 
by  detenaining  whether  or  not  the  person- 
nel of  the  Foteign  Service  is  composed  of 
many  people  with  a  divosity  of  back- 
grounds such  as  *"— '"ftf.  fuming,  fa««<^*»h»g. 
or  other  endeavota.  Tlie  study  sitall  also 
analyse  the  costs  and  feaalbiUty  of  putting 
such  a  program  into  effect 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  the 
results  of  such  a  study  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Mr.  PRE88LER.  Mr.  President.  I 
invite  the  participation  by  the  ranking 
manager  of  the  UU  who  has  served  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  The  purpose  of 
this  is  to  look  into  whether  the  For- 
eign Service  has  beecnne  an  elite  orga- 
nlBtloo— whether  we  should  not  at- 
tempt to  try  to  have  lateral  entry  by 
people  with  a  diversity  of  back- 
grounds, such  as  business,  fanning, 
teachers,  and  those  with  other  practi- 
cal ezpoienoe.  I  know  that  it  is  very 
expensive  to  get  Foreign  Service  secu- 
rity ctearanees  for  people,  but  at  one 
point  there  was  a  program  of  lateral 
entry.  This  amendment  would  ask  for 
a  study  of  what  it  would  cost  to  have  a 
q>ecial  lateral  entry  program  in  the 
future.  Maybe  this  is  impractical  in 
this  day  and  age  because  the  Foreign 
Service  serves  all  over  the  world.  They 
have  to  have  very  high  security  clear- 
ances, and  it  is  very  important  they  be 
trained  in  languages. 

I  envision  a  lateial  entry  program 
for  the  Foreign  Service  in  which  cer- 
tain individuals  with  certain  back- 
grounds could  serve  for  2  to  4  years 
and  then  go  back  to  their  private  lives. 
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or  continue  in  the  Foreign  Service.  On 
the  otiier  hand.  I  realize  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  train  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers. Itiey  need  to  know  the  way  the 
State  4>epartment  operates  and  other 
things  >  concerning  international  rela- 
tions, lialso  know  that  mayt>e  it  is  very 
expensive  in  this  day  and  age  to  have 
this  sort  of  lateral  entry.  But  this 
amendment  would  ask  that  a  study  be 
conduced  by  the  State  Department 
on  the  feasibility  of  such  a  program.  I 
do  not  envisage  an  expensive  study.  I 
envisage  a  low-cost  study  and  probably 
somebody  in-house  has  done  a  paper 
such  as  this  already.  But  in  any  event, 
this  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  St4te  Departmmt  shall  conduct  a 
compreliensive  study  on  the  feasibility 
of  creating  a  temiwrary  lateral  entry 

We  nive  added  that  there  should  be 
Involvefnent  by  people  with  a  diversity 
of  baticgrounds:  business,  farming, 
teaching,  or  other  endeavors.  The 
study  should  also  analyze  the  cost  and 
feasibility  of  putting  such  a  program 
into  eflect.  If  this  study  shows  that  it 
is  imprkctical,  I  would  not  press  for- 
ward, lir  it  shows  that  it  is  practical, 
then  it  Is  something  we  should  do.  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  our  Foreign 
Service.  I  want  them  to  be  profession- 
al. I  want  them  to  be  paid  properly.  I 
want  t«  protect  them.  I  also  do  not 
want  tlfem  to  become  a  group  that  is 
unreprtsentative  or  unreflective  of  the 
Americ^  public  as  a  whole. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
little  b^  concerned  about  this  amend- 
ment a«  an  old  Foreign  Service  officer 
becausQ  one  of  the  problems  we  face  in 
the  Foreign  Service  is  that  too  many 
people  (re  coming  in  through  political 
means  gnd  by  lateral  entry  now.  There 
is  nothing  more  donorallsing  to  a 
young  Foreign  Service  officer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  as  a  second  lleu- 
tant  than  to  see  someone  coming  in  as 
a  lieutffit  colonel,  or  even  a  «^t*^«" 
My  own  view  is  a  lltUe  different  I 
think.  ^  think  there  should  be  leas  lat- 
eral ennry  rather  than  more  lateral 
entry.  Therefore,  I  am  wandering  if 
the  Saiator  might  accept  a  modifica- 
tion of  Ihls  amendment  and  say  that 
the  Deflartment  of  State  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  stiidy  on  the  desir- 
ability #r  nondeglrabHity  of  creating  a 
temporary  lateral  entry  program. 

Mr.  RRE8SLER.  I  certainly  accept 
that.  The  Senator's  point  is  well 
taken,  bi  order  to  Judge  whether  we 
should  have  a  lateral  entry  program  or 
not,  we  ^ust  consider  whether  there  is 
danger  tin  having  a  very  professional 
group  of  people  in  an  elite  Foreign 
Service,  organization.  There  could 
indeed  be  an  analogy  to  the  military 
prof esslDn  where  I  would  oppose  later- 
al entrj^  because  It  is  a  very  gpedaliied 
technicil  profession.  It  would  depend 
upon  a  definition  of  what  our  Foreign 
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Service  is.  i  certainly  appreciate  that 
improvement  in  the  amendment  I 
think  those  are  better  words— "desir- 
ability" and  the  "effects." 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  PEUi  Also,  the  last  sentence  in 
that  paragrwh,  "The  study  shall  also 
analyze  th«  costs  and  feasibility  of 
putting  such  program  in  effect,"  if  it  is 
so  dedred,  because  this  leads  you  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  a  program 
should  be  py  into  effect 

Mr.  PREbSLER  Part  of  the  reason 
I  would  like  to  have  something  about 
what  the  cokt  would  be  is  that  it  may 
be  cost  probjlbitive  to  take  a  family  out 
of  private  ife  to  give  them  security 
clearances  abd  to  tramqmrt  them  to  a 
Foreign  Service  poet  for  one  tour.  I 
Imow  there  are  many  farm  groups, 
business  groups,  and  others  in  my 
State  that  Have  said,  "Are  their  oppor- 
tunities in  liidcareer  to  enter  the  Vox- 
elgn  Service?"  And  the  general  answer 
is  no.  Maybe  it  is  Just  because  it  is  too 
expensive  Ijdo  not  envisage  the  State 
Department  writing  a  huge  report 
They  already  have  this  inf  ormati<m  in- 
house,  and  I  think  they  can  gather  it 
together.      | 

Mr.  FELL.  OK.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  PRWRpT.WR.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
my  amendolent  be  modified  as  sug- 
gested?        ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hasithat  right  If  the  Senator 
wHl  said  thO  modification  to  the  desk, 
the  amendmjent  wUl  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  df  the  bOl.  insert  the  follovtng 
section:  I 

Sk.  .  (a)  rfhe  Dqwrtment  of  SUte  shall 
conduct  a  oooiiirehenstve  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility, deaiTaMHty.  and  non-desirabaity  of 
creating  a  teniporary  lateral  entry  program 
Into  the  Forefcn  Service  for  American  Iniai- 
and  other  occupations. 
This  study  sh^n  analyze  the  need  for  sud>  a 
program  by  determining  whether  or  not  the 
personnel  of  Ithe  Foreign  Soirlce  is  ccm- 
posed  of  mai^  people  with  a  divostty  of 
baAground  mOx  as  business,  faming, 
teaching,  and  other  endeavors.  Tiie  study 
shall  also  anallrae  the  cosU  and  feasibility  of 
putting  such  ai  program  into  effect 

(b)  The  Seoirtary  of  State  shall  report  the 
results  of  sua  a  study  to  the  Oaogrcw  no 
later  than  ISOJ  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this/  ' 


>  addressed  the  Chair. 
)INO   OFFICER.   The 


Mr.  LUOi 

The 
Senator! 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  on  our  side  to  accept  the 
amendmoitll  miist  say  that  the  De- 
partment of  Btate  WiU  conduct  a  study 
at  this  poiqt  on  feasibility.  I  think 
those  are  tHe  important  words.  The 
Senator  froifi  South  Dakota  raises  an 
interesting  question  as  to  whether  lat- 
eral entry  into  the  Foreign  Service  can 
take  place  iti  this  way.  The  Senator 
from  Indianf  would  have  some  doubts 
as  to  whethtt  in  midcareer  these  sorts 
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of  transfers  are  likely  to  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  Foreign  Service  or  for  the 
people  Involved.  But  It  is  an  interest- 
ing question.  So  long  as  only  a  feasibil- 
ity study  is  required,  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prbsslib]. 

The  amendment  (No.  289),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

AMBROIBR  no.  MO 

(Purpose:  To  m«i«tai«  presidenUal  author- 
ity to  curb  human  rights  violations  in  con- 
nection with  populatl(m  aasistanoe) 
BCr.  FTPITiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  CSarollna  [Mr. 

Hklms]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered. 

290. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Blr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  an  appropriate  place  in  the  UU.  add 
the  following: 

Sac.  .  Redesignate  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Fweign  Assistance  Act  of 
1901  (32  V&C.  2161b(c»  as  subsection  (d). 
redesignate  aU  succeeding  subsections  ac- 
cordingly, and  Insert  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  and  provision  of  tills 
section  requiring  that  nongovemmental  or 
multilateral  organinzatims  not  be  subject 
to  any  requirement  more  restrictive  tlian 
ttiat  applicable  to  a  foreign  government  the 
President  in  connection  with  making  avaU- 
able  assistance  for  population  planning, 
shall  retain  authority  under  Article  n  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  shall 
have  authority  hereunder  to  implement 
whatever  policies  he  deems  necessary  to 
ciui)  human  rights  violations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  infanticide,  abortion,  involun- 
tary sterilisation,  and  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination, and  such  authority  may  be  del- 
egated to  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  for 
that  purpose." 

Mr.  BTCT-^fi  Mr.  President,  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  chief  of  state,  conducts  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
is  basic  to  the  Constitution  and  its 
formal  separation  of  powers  among 
the  three  branches  of  Government  It 
is  a  principle  that  has  tteen  recognized 
time  and  time  again  in  American  his- 
tory. 

In  1936,  for  example,  Mr.  Justice 
Sutherland  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous 
Curtiss-Wright  Export  Corp. 
wrote  this: 


It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
here  dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power,  but  with  such  an  author- 
ity plus  the  very  delicate,  plenary  and  exclu- 
sive power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
organ  of  tlie  federal  government  in  the  field 
of  Interaational  relations  a  power  which 
does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  ite  exercise  an 
act  of  Congress,  but  wtiich.  of  course,  like 
every  other  governmental  power,  must  be 
exercised  In  sulwtdination  to  the  applicable 
provisiaiis  of  Uie  Coostitution.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  if .  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
international  rriations,  embarrassment  is  to 
lie  avoided  and  success  for  our  alms 
achieved,  fongrfssfawisl  legislation  wliich  is 
to  be  made  effective  through  negotiation 
and  inquiry  within  the  international  field 
must  often  accord  to  the  President  a  decree 
of  diacretiaa  and  freedom  from  statutory  re- 
striction irtiidi  would  not  be  admmlasitde 
were  domestic  affairs  not  involved.  ICore- 
over.  lie.  not  Congress,  has  the  better  oppor- 
tunity of  icnowtng  the  conditions  which  pre- 
vafl  in  foreign  countries,  and  — p^^t^ny  is 
this  true  in  time  of  war.  He  has  his  confi- 
dential sources  of  informatlan.  He  lias  his 
agents  In  the  fonn  of  diplomatic  consular 
and  other  officials.  Secrecy  in  respect  of  in- 
formation gathered  by  them  may  be  highly 
necessary,  and  the  premature  disclosure  of 
it  productive  of  harmful  results. 

Mr.  President,  too  often  in  the 
recent  past  Congress  has  ivoored  the 
wise  counsel  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland 
and  has  unduly  restricted  the  Presi- 
dent's auth(»1ty  in  conducting  UJS. 
foreign  policy.  The  foreign  aid  bill.  S. 
960.  whl(di  recently  passed  the 
Senate— and  which  I  voted  against^ 
contained  a  provision  tliat  severely 
tied  the  hands  of  the  President  in  one 
particular  area  of  foreign  policy. 

Section  303(b)  of  that  bOl.  as  it 
passed  the  Senate,  forces  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  wply  identical  restric- 
tions in  making  available  poptilation 
amrist.ancf  to  both  nongovemmental  or 
multilateral  organizations,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  foreign  governments,  on  the 
other.  In  other  words,  in  awarding 
populaticm  grants,  nongovernmental 
or  multilateral  organlzaticms  cannot 
be  subjected  to  any  requironents  more 
restrictive  than  whatever  require- 
ments are  applied  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  major  flaw 
in  this  provision.  It  forces  the  Presi- 
dent to  treat  two  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent entitles  as  if  -they  were  the 
same.  It  requires  him  to  treat  sover- 
eign governments  exactly  the  same  as 
nongovernmental,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  nature  and  attributes  of  a  so- 
vereignity are  very  different  from 
those  of  a  multilateral  organization 
and  not  at  all  like  those  of  a  private 
organization. 

This  is  a  serious  mistake.  This  se- 
verely ties  the  President's  hands,  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  have 
the  kind  of  flexibility  he  needs  in  for- 
mulating and  carrying  out  n.S.  foreign 
policy  in  general  and  in  upholding 
human  rights  in  population  policy  in 
particular. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  now 
propose  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
President's  existing  flexibility  to  curb 
himian  rights  abuses  in  population 
control  policies.  In  particular,  it  main- 
tains his  discretion  to  formulate  poli- 
cies as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
restrict  infanticide,  aborti(m.  involun- 
tary sterilization,  and  racial  or  ethnic 
discrimination  in  connection  with  n.8. 
population  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  surprise  to 
anyone  to  learn  that  certain  popula- 
tion policies  of  governments  have  in- 
volved gross  deprivations  of  human 
rights.  The  history  of  Nazi  genocide 
directed  against  the  Jews  and  other 
ethnic  populations,  the  recent  revela- 
tions about  China's  dranmian  depopu- 
lation efforts,  and  the  extremely  hi^ 
abortion  rate  in  the  Soviet  Union  indi- 
cate that  population  poll^  sometimes 
serves  as  a  subterfuge  for  what  is 
plainly  an  abuse  of  human  rights  by 
the  tanm  of  tyranny. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  recent 
controversy  over  President  Reagan's 
trip  to  Bitburg  and  the  SS  graves 
thCTe,  let's  look  qiecifically  at  the 
matter  of  forced  abortion  by  the 
Nazis.  As  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
know,  the  United  States  treated  the 
Nazis'  program  of  forced  abortbm 
among  Polish  women  as  a  crime 
against  humanity  during  the  Nurem- 
burg  trials,  ^jedfleally.  Otto  Hof- 
mann  and  Richard  HDdebrandt  were 
convicted  on  counts  involvbog  forced 
abortion  in  the  so-called  RuSHA  Case; 
RuSHA  was  a  German  abbreviatlim 
for  Race  and  Settlement  Main  Office, 
which  was  an  SS  agency.  Both  Hof- 
mann  and  HUdebrandt  were  lieutenant 
generals  in  the  SS. 

BCr.  President.  I  want  to  <iuote  from 
the  actual  count  of  the  indictment  (m 
which  Hofmann  and  ffildebrandt  were 
convicted.  Paragraph  12  of  the  indict- 
ment is  as  follows: 

12.  Abortions.  All  known  cases  of  pregnsn- 
cy  among  deported  Iffastem  slave  workers 
were  submitted  to  RuSHA.  Examinations 
woe  conducted  of  the  radal  rtiararterlstlcs 
of  the  expectant  mother  and  father.  In  the 
majority  of  insta nrms.  wliere  the  racial  ex- 
aminations yielded  negstlve  results  showing 
ttiat  the  expected  elilld  was  not  of  "racial 
value",  the  Eastern  women  wotkers  were  in- 
duced or  forced  to  undergo  abortions.  Wlien 
the  expected  chUd  was  found  to  be  of 
"racial  value",  it  was  taken  ahortly  after 
birth,  as  deacrilifd  beknr  in  paragraph  U. 
The  desired  results  of  this  systematic  pro- 
gram of  abortions  were  immediately  to  keep 
the  women  avaHalile  as  labor,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  reduce  ttie  pivuiatlans  of  the  Eastern 
nations  Abortions  aa  Polish  women  in  the 
C3eneral  Oovemment  were  also  encouraged 
by  the  withdrawal  of  abortion  cases  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Polish  courts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  tragedies 
going  on  in  the  world  today  not  unlike 
those  inflicted  on  Polish  women  and 
their  babies  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
1940's.  One  prominent  case  is  (^hina. 
where  involuntary  sterilization,  forced 
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mbortion,  and  female  Infanticide  have 
played  a  major  role.  One  of  the  best 
summaries  of  the  horrors  taking  place 
in  China  is  a  report  by  China  expert 
John  8.  Alrd  of  the  17.8.  Bureau  of  the 
Cmsus.  entitled  "Coercion  in  Family 
Planning:  Causes.  Methods,  and  Con- 
sequences." In  his  report.  Alrd  de- 
scribes the  terrible  abuses  the  people 
in  China  have  suffered  imder  the 
guise  of  population  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Alrd  report,  scheduled 
for  formal  publication  later  this  year, 
be  printed  in  the  Rioobd  at  this  point 
(excluding  all  footnotes). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoas.  as  follows: 

Coswiov  n  Paiolt  Puunmia:  CAusn. 

,  AMD  COBSWUKIiCU 

(By  Jobn  S.  Alrd) 

SUIOUST 


The  andenlabte  etfecUyeiMn  of  the  Chi- 
neae  f arnOr  plMintng  procmn  owea  much  to 
Ito  coerdvoMM.  From  Chinew  aouroea  it  la 
clear  that  many  people  comply  because  they 
have  no  choice.  The  Chlneee  authorittes 
Inslat  that  strict  contnd  of  population 
srowth  ia  wmtlal  not  Just  for  chlna'a  mod- 
emliatlon  but  to  aaure  adequate  food, 
dothlnc.  houains.  health,  and  employment 
for  the  people,  but  limiting  families  to  one 
child  violates  tradtttaoal  fSmUy  values  still 
deeply  entrenched.  It  also  meana  that  many 
parenta  will  have  no  one  to  look  after  them 
in  old  age.  They  restst  the  policy  by  apread- 
ing  rumon.  removing  lUDa  without  peimia- 
aton.  destroying  female  infanta  in  the  hope 
of  having  a  aco.  and  direct  hostile  acts 
against  family  planning  workers.  Many 
cadres  ahaie  the  attitudes  of  the  people  and 
are  reluctant  to  mf oroe  the  program. 

To  overcome  thia  reaistanee,  the  authori- 
tiea  malntialn  extreme  preaaurea  both  on  the 
cadres  and  on  couples  of  chUdbearing  age. 
Cadres  are  penalised  for  failure  to  meet  tar- 
geta  or  for  allowing  co<q>les  to  have  unau- 
thorised children.  People  who  get  pregnant 
without  pormksion  are  lectured,  haraaaed. 
publicly  humiliated,  fined,  deprived  of  con- 
tract land,  denied  food,  water,  and  electrici- 
ty, and  "mobilised"  to  have  abortions.  In 
the  peak  year  of  ooadveneas,  IMS,  the  cen- 
tral authorities  ordered  that  all  couples 
with  two  or  more  children  be  sterilised,  aU 
women  with  one  child  have  lUDa  inserted, 
and  all  unautboriaed  pregnandea  be  abort- 
ed. The  escalation  of  coercion  baa  not  been 
stesdy.  Periods  of  Intensive  coercion  have 
alternated  with  periods  of  partial  remiaalon. 
when  the  central  authoritiea  disavowed  co- 
ercive meaaurea  and  blamed  them  on  the 
local  cadres.  The  case  of  Hulyang  Prefec- 
ture, Ouangdong  Province,  ahowa  how  ooer- 
dve  tactica  approved  by  the  central  and  pro- 
vincial authorities  can  be  represoited  in  the 
media  aa  examples  of  "patient  and  metlcu- 
loua  ideological  work." 

In  communlcatlona  addreaied  to  foreign- 
ers, the  Chinese  cmtral  authorities  insist 
that  they  disapprove  of  coercion  and  quick- 
ly put  a  atop  to  It  wherever  it  la  diacovered. 
Thia  claim  haa  not  deceived  moat  foreign  re- 
porters in  China  but  it  haa  been  widely  ac- 
cepted by  repreaentatives  of  organisations 
sdvocaUng  control  of  population  growth, 
who  have  laviahly  praised  the  Chinese 
effort.  In  1M3,  the  United  Nations  gave  one 
of  its  first  population  awards  to  the  head  of 
Chlna'a  State  Family  Planning  Commission, 


which  t|«  Chinese  authorities  dted  as  proof 
that  th4  whole  woiid  approved  and  suppmt- 
ed  theiil  program.  The  TTblted  Nations  Fund 
for  Popiilatlon  Activities  haa  a  w«mtiwiriiig 
multi-mtlllon  dollar  program  of  «— '-*-~— 
to  Chiia.  Inrhiding  projecti  aupporting 
family  Manning,  deaptte  a  provision  In  its 
chsrterlprohiblting  sId  for  ooerdve  fsmOy 
planning  javgrama. 

Some  lof  the  immediate  conaequenoea  of 
reducedifertility  In  China  are  aalutuy.  auch 
as  the  ^slng  of  i»esBures  on  school  enroll- 
ments Aid  employmoit  opportunities,  but 
aome  of  nhe  long-range  effects  may  be  more 
problematlfial  Chineae  demographers  have 
expreaa4d  concern  about  the  rapid  aging  of 
the  population  in  the  next  centiuy  and  the 
■erioua  social  aecurity  burden  that  la  in 
pnm>eci  Other  Chinese  are  worried  about  a 
generatftm  of  pampered  only  children  grow- 
ing up  io  be  willful.  aeUlah.  undisciplined, 
and  m-ajaapted  to  life  under  eortaliam  If  the 
economfc  gains  promlaed  the  people  in 
return  ntr  auirendering  a  part  of  their  par- 
enthooafall  to  matwlalise.  an  undercurrent 
of  dlstllpsionmait  with  ivofound  political 
tmplicattona  could  reault  The  reaponstbOlty 
for  coercion  In  the  Chinese  program  rests 
not  only!  with  the  Party  leadera  who  direct- 
ed the  arogram  snd  the  Chinese  demogrs- 
phera  iqio  rationalised  it  but  also  with  the 
foreign  agendea  and  Indlvktuala  who  ap- 
plauded and  racouraged  It. 
nmoDucnoM 

Since  the  early  19708,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  CSilna  has  been  pursuing  what  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  successful  national 
family  wanning  program  the  world  haa  ever 
aeen.  Its  effectiveness  can  be  danoiutrated 
beyond  all  doubt  from  the  official  popula- 
tion data.  But  exactly  why  the  Chineae  have 
been  suQceaaf  ul  in  an  undertaking  in  whldi 
many  otfier  countries  have  made  little  head- 
way Is  a  matter  of  sharp  dispute.  Official 
qwkeamen  have  attributed  Chlna'a  aucoeaa 
mainly  to  persuasive  propaganda  and  an  ef- 
fident  (^livery  system  for  family  planning 
aervlcea. !  They  teU  foreign  audiences  that 
the  peotf e  of  China  recognise  the  benefits 
of  f  amll|  llmlUUon  both  to  the  state  and  to 
themsel^  that  they  support  the  family 
planning  program,  and  that  they  practice 
birth  control  voluntarily.  However,  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  evidence  from 
within  (^hlna  makes  it  dear  that  the  pro- 
gram ia  compulsory  snd  that  many  people 
comply  Oecause  they  have  no  choice. 

In  foreign  drdea.  the  debate  over  whether 
or  not  the  Chinese  f  smUy  plaiming  program 
ia  coercive  la  mainly  between  representa- 
tives of  fhe  masa  media,  who  have  repeated- 
ly drawi|  attention  to  Ita  Inhumane  tactics, 
and  the  fepreaentaUves  of  organisations  ad- 
vocating contnd  of  population  growth,  who 
frequency  echo  Chinese  claims  snd  some- 
times add  their  own  testimonials  that  the 
program!  is  purely  voluntary.  A  realistic  sp- 
praiaal  df  the  Chinese  progrsm  is  important 
not  onlytf or  China  but  also  for  international 
organisa^iona  offering  family  planning  as- 
alstsnce  and  other  developing  countries  that 
might  otaaider  f oUowlng  the  Chineae  exam- 
ple, rot  China  the  audden  demographic 
changes >and  the  methods  used  to  achieve 
them  have  economic,  social,  and  political 
conaequenoea  that  may  cauae  acute  distreaa 
in  the  fiitiuv  and  could  threaten  Uie  atablll- 
ty  of  ths  government  International  organl- 
saUons  ttiat  identify  themselves  closely  with 
the  Chlaeae  program  without  regard  to  the 
fact  thalt  It  violates  their  own  prlndplea 
about  fseedom  of  choice  in  contraception 
compromise  their  own  credibility  and  may 
bring  dlacredit  on  the  cauae  of  worldwide 
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control   of   population   growth.   Counttlea 
that  attempt  |to  yniMlst^  the  f?*tfa»—i>  exam- 
leratanding  what  has  really 
J  in  China  risk  a  costly  faO- 
have  severe  political  reper- 
I  for  tpem  as  welL 

the  Chinese  fsmlly  plan- 
ning program^  it  is  neeeaaary  to  enquire  into 
the  reaaona  vihy  the  Chinese  leaderahlp  de- 
ckled to  imbose  it  on  their  people,  the 
extent  of  pqpular  reaiatanoe.  the  tactics 
that  have  beeb  used,  the  mlarepresentatlona 
of  the  program  by  foreign  apologlsU.  and  ita 
possible  futun  consequences  for  China. 

CHDrasx  JosnncsTioiis 


Compulsory]  family  planning  is  not  the 


first 

to  China. 

drive  of  the 

ward  of  the 

Revolutian 


of  fl 
rooted  oon< 
Chinese 
position 


program  to  be  Implemented 

unlike  the  collectivisation 

l»SOa,  the  Big  Leap  Por- 

IMOa.  and  the  Cultural 

middle  IMOa,  the  family 

plsnnlng    program    entailed    government 
toterventlon  ^  some  of  the  most  totlmate 
life  and  violated  deeply 
^  that  had  been  part  of 
for  thouaanda  of  years.  Op- 
refore  been  atrong  not  only 

_ ,.  and  peaaanU  but  wlthta  the 

Chinese  Communist  Party  and  administra- 
tive aystem  aswelL 

Idecdogicaliy  inclined  Party  members  have 
a  double  reaain  for  their  reluctance  to  aup- 
twrt  compulaory  family  planning.  To  ortho- 
dox Marxists,  even  to  grant  the  need  for 
controlling  papulation  growth  to  China  was 
Ideological  heresy,  tsntamount  to  rejecting 
Marx  to  favoi  of  Malthua.'  At  the  founding 
of  the  PRC  ii  1 1940.  Mao  denied  tbat  popu- 
latkm  growth  could  cause  problems  for  eco- 
nomic development  snd  Indsted  that 
Chlna'a  large  population  would  be  an  asset 
because  It  meant  sbundant  labor  and  labor 
was  the  aource  of  all  wealth.  HIa  confidence 
waa  apparentar  ahaken  by  the  results  of  the 
1953  census,  wileh  showed  a  population  100 
million  largeij  than  expected,  and  a  tentar 
Uve  birth  coStrol  program  waa  atarted  to 
1966.  mainly  In  the  dties.  Before  it  could 
schleve  sny  naults.  Mso  launched  the  Big 
Leap  Forward|  under  the  illusion  that  politi- 
cal mthustsam  could  imlfsah  sn  enormous 
upsurge  of  productivity  among  China's 
wo Aera  and  lieasants.  enahltog  the  country 
to  overtake  the  most  advanced  nations 
wlthto  a  few  years.  Birth  control  waa 
promptly  abaiidoned.  After  the  Big  Leap 
Forward  collipsed  to  a  major  fsmlne  to 
1968-61  that  gauaed  aome  30  million  unnec- 
eaaary  deaths^"  a  second  birth  control  cam- 
paign was  laimched  to  1962.  This  conttoued 
unto  it  wss  idtemipted  to  1966  by  another 
political  upheaval,  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
before  fertility  levels  to  rural  areas  could  be 
much  affected.  In  1969,  after  the  ensuing 
turmoil  was  finally  brought  under  control, 
family  plazmltig  efforts  were  reaumed  and 
have  conttoued  with  mounting  totendty 
everalnoe. 

Why  did  the  Chineae  leadership  make 
family  planniag  a  matter  of  national  policy 
and  pursue  ii  with  incressing  oompuldon 
despite  both  (^iltural  and  ideological  predis- 
positions to  the  contrary?  None  of  the  rea- 
aona atated  miblidy  during  the  first  and 
aecond  birth  control  campalgna  seem  urgent 
enough  to  exblato  the  priority  assigned  to 
the  program.  In  the  first  campaign,  the  ra- 
tionale waa  that  birth  control  waa  for  the 
health  of  mothers  and  children  and  to  help 
China  more  quickly  overcome  poverty  and 
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backwardness.  Privately,  however,  Mso  had 
expressed  deep  concern  to  1957  about  the 
country's  ability  to  feed  a  rapidly  growing 
population,  and  the  aUtiatical  fiction  that 
grato  production  had  doubled  to  1958  con- 
jured up  by  the  Big  Leap  Forward  auggests 
thst  concern  sbout  food  wss  the  mato 
reaaon  for  the  program.  In  the  aecond  cam- 
paign, the  health  argument  was  the  most 
prominent:  sgain.  fears  sbout  food  were  not 
mentioned,  perhspa  becauae  after  the  mas- 
sive fsmlne  of  1958-61  food  problems  were 
too  sensitive  a  matter  for  public  discussion.* 

When  the  third  '^*™p*<g"  begsn,  econom- 
ic arguments  were  more  prominent,  but 
food  problems  were  still  diamiaaed  as  of 
little  concern.  However,  by  1978  It  was  sc- 
knowledged  that  arable  land  per  capita  had 
declined  since  the  1960's  and  that  food  grato 
per  capiU  to  1977  was  at  the  same  level  as 
to  1965.*  In  1979.  it  was  revealed  that  food 
grato  per  capita  had  actually  decreased 
since  1957.«  that  food  was  short  to  scxne 
rural  areaa,  and  that  for  the  coimtry  as  a 
whole  food  was  still  "s  Ug  problem."  •  From 
1979  onward,  the  arguments  for  control  of 
population  growth  became  more  explldt 
and  urgent.  It  was  said  tbat  population  pres- 
aurea  had  created  problema  to  meeting  the 
people'a  need  for  dothing,  houatog,  trana- 
portatlon.  education,  medical  care,  and  em- 
ployment, and  had  contributed  to  environ- 
mental pollution,  disturbed  the  ecological 
balance,  and  severely  damaged  the  oountry'a 
natural  reaouroea.  Some  parta  of  the  coun- 
try were  aald  to  be  already  overpopulated. 
and  aurplua  labor  complicated  the  problema 
of  unemployment  to  the  dtlea  and  underem- 
ployment to  the  rural  areaa  and  accounted 
to  part  for  the  low  level  of  productivity  of 
Chineae  labor. 

Theae  arguments  have  a  certato  plausibil- 
ity snd  dosely  resemble  the  arguments  used 
by  advocates  of  fsmlly  plaiming  to  other  de- 
vel(vtog  countries.  Few  economiata  or  de- 
mographers would  question  China's  need  to 
curb  populatkm  growth;  it  la  toconcdvable 
that  a  country  of  one  billion  people  needs 
more  mouths  snd  hands.  But  the  critical 
queationa  are  what  degree  of  control  ia  re- 
quired by  the  natioiua  welfare,  how  quickly 
It  muat  be  attained,  and  at  what  coat  to 
other  popular  valuea.  Some  Chineae  aources 
imply  that  dissster  ia  imminent  unleaa  abso- 
lute control  la  achieved  to  very  short  order. 
An  "open  letter"  issued  by  the  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  to  September  1980  contains 
oiM  of  the  more  moderate  warnings: 

"If  the  population  la  not  brought  under 
control  wlthto  the  next  20  or  30  years,  .  .  . 
this  will  cause  great  difficulties  for  the  four 
modernisations  and  create  a  grave  situation 
to  which  there  will  be  little  hope  of  Improv- 
ing people's  living  standards."  * 

Other  Chinese  aourcea  have  gone  much 
farther,  arguing  that  if  the  population  plan 
la  not  Implemented  all  other  plans  will  fall, 
that  the  "staUllty  and  unity  of  sodety"  will 
be  threatened,*  that  China  must  control 
population  growth  strictly  or  not  at  all.  that 
it  is  necessary  to  get  to  zero  population 
growth  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  one 
chQd  policy  Is  the  only  choice  for  China, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  Party  but  "objective 
conditions"  to  the  country  that  make  it  im- 
possible to  let  people  have  more  children.* 

The  argument  that  China  has  no  choice 
but  to  implement  the  extreme  family  plan- 
ning polides  now  to  force  has  never  been 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  or  cogent 
reasons.  In  fact,  the  Party  leaders  have 
made  other  choices  to  the  past,  tocludlng  a 
three  child  and  a  two  child  policy.  They 
have  also  talked  of  reverting  to  the  two 


chOd  limit  aome  time  to  the  next  century. 
They  have  often  reviaed  their  tarseU  and 
timetables.  Even  if  the  one  child  poUcy  were 
prerequisite  to  keeping  the  population 
under  1.2  billion  by  the  year  2000,  or  to 
achieving  the  four  modemisatlona,  or  to 
quadrupling  the  groaa  national  product  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  none  of  theae  goala 
to  an  abadute  necessity  to  which  the  wishes 
of  the  people  must  be  ascrifioed.  But  the 
Party  leadera  have  a  tendency  to  represent 
their  major  programs  sa  hiatorlcsl  impera- 
tives. They  did  ao  with  Isnd  reform  snd  col- 
lectivisation to  the  1980a,  and  when  these 
programs  encountered  popular  oppodtlon 
and  began  to  lag,  they  unleaaed  the  full  ad- 
ministrative power  of  the  atate  to  apeed 
their  implementation.  In  the  case  of  fsmlly 
planning,  the  uae  of  ooerdve  meana  aeema 
to  derive  not  from  demonatrable  neceaaity 
but  from  the  knowledge,  baaed  on  past  ex- 
perience, that  such  means  bring  quick  re- 
sults. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  central  au- 
thorities may  not  really  believe  that  a  demo- 
graphic crtaia  la  aa  imminent  or  aa  certato  aa 
the  Chiiiese  media  sometimes  claim,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  leaders  regard  control 
of  population  growth  aa  essential  to  their 
plans  for  Chlna'a  economic  development 
Unleaa  they  had  been  convinced  of  ita  im- 
portance, they  would  not  have  taken  the  un- 
ususl  step  of  acknowledging  that  Chlna'a 
past  fsllure  to  deal  with  population  prob- 
lema waa  a  miatake  for  which  the  Party 
itself  waa  to  blame.*  In  1979,  the  Party 
made  a  gradoua.  though  rather  bdated, 
apology  to  Prof.  Ma  Tlnchu,  former  proi- 
dent  of  Beijing  University,  whom  Party 
spokeamen  had  ailenced  with  "mercUeaa 
critidams"  when  he  tried  to  warn  of  the 
dangers  of  uncontrolled  population  growth 
to  the  late  1960s.  Recently,  aome  Chinese 
writers  have  made  It  clear  that  the  mato 
reason  the  Party  failed  to  heed  Ma's  warn- 
ings wss  oiHNMltion  from  Mso  Zedong.'*  In 
effect  the  Party  leaders  were  admitting 
that  becauae  of  the  Party's  past  mistakes, 
population  problema  were  more  acute  and 
more  difficult  to  aolve  and  valuable  time 
had  been  loat  Only  profound  concern  would 
have  induced  them  to  make  thia  conf  eaalon. 
Evunscs  or  Porouui  Rssistaws 

The  ooerdveness  of  the  Chinese  family 
planning  program  has  resulted  directly  from 
the  conflict  between  the  Party's  determina- 
tion to  restrict  population  growth  and  the 
reaiatance  of  the  pe<vle  to  ««*»»»"<*■  that 
they  limit  their  famOlea.  eapedaOy  to  the 
estrone  limitation  demanded  of  them  aince 
the  beginning  of  1979.  What  pnwortion  of 
Chtoeae  couples  to  the  chlldbearing  sgea 
comply  with  the  requtremenU  of  the  pro- 
gram voluntarily  and  what  proportion  con- 
ttoue  to  realat  or  aurrender  against  their  will 
cannot  be  determined  exactly  from  the  evi- 
dence available  publldy,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  popular  resistance  and  to- 
voluntary  compliance  are  extensive. 
Retiatance  among  the  people 

Statements  to  the  Chtoese  media  about 
popular  resistance  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance aeem  at  first  glance  to  be  completely 
contradictory.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
categorical  aaaertlona  that  birth  control  la 
"the  demand  of  the  msases."  a  "reflection  of 
popular  desires,"  "auivorted  by  the  over- 
whelming majority,"  snd  "the  wish  of  the 
people,"  but  on  the  other  hand  it  ia  conced- 
ed that  the  policy  ia  not  accepted  by  "all  the 
people,"  that  the  maaaes  do  not  conalder  it 
"something  to  adopt  voluntarily,"  and  that 
getting  their  cooperation  ia  "a  long  term 


task."  Msny  sources  mention  the  persist- 
ence of  traditional  ideas  that  "having  many 
aona  brings  hspptneas."  that  a  son  is  needed 
to  "carry  on  the  family  line."  and  that  espe- 
cially for  rural  famlliea.  ama  are  f—f«^w' 
for  aupport  to  old  age. 

The  explanation  of  the  contradiction  is 
that  the  Party  leaders  have  always  mato- 
talned  as  a  matter  of  Ideologleal  precept 
that  they  act  to  the  toteresU  of  the  people 
snd  theref we  their  leaderahto  expreaacs  the 
will  of  the  people.  One  purpoae  of  this  dalm 
to  to  legitimise  the  authority  of  the  leader- 
ship, but  another  to  to  deny  that  there  could 
be  extensive  opposition  to  unpopular  pro- 
grams and  thus  to  deny  that  coerdve  meana 
are  required  or  are  betog  uaed  to  aecure  the 
compliance  of  the  maaaf*  In  the  case  of 
family  planning,  popular  (vpodtion  to  the 
one  child  family  has  been  widespread, 
atrong.  and  remarkably  reaHlent  It  to  dear 
that  on  thto  iaaue  there  to  a  profound  con- 
fUct  of  Intereat  between  the  needa  aitd 
wiahea  of  individual  f«mni—  and  those  of 
the  Party  and  the  state. 

Overt  reaiatance  takea  many  different 
forma.  One  of  the  mildest  to  the  drculatlon 
of  rumors  tbat  the  policy  to  about  to  be 
sbandooed  or  the  requlremenU  eased.  Such 
rumors  were  widespread  to  1980.  1981,  snd 
1984.  evoking  — »«p>»«t'*'  deniato  to  the 
media.  More  aggressive  sre  the  «~»-~—  of 
"asbotage"  of  family  planning  by  people 
who  organise  popular  realstanoe,  "sow  dis- 
cord." "refuse  to  be  controlled."  and  falsUy 
oertlficatea  and  recorda  rdatlng  to  Mrth 
control  surgery.  The  type  of  "sabotage" 
most  often  mentioned  to  the  Chineae  press 
to  the  Illegal  removal  of  intrauterine  devices 
by  persons  who  operate  outside  the  regular 
medical  system. 

"lUeffol"  lUD  rtmovaU 
The  auTTQitltioua  removal  of  lUDa  waa 
evidently  very  wideapread  and  was  tanmgks 
denounced  to  the  press  to  1981  snd  1983. 
For  the  most  part  the  people  engaged  to 
theae  activltlea.  who  wen  known  aa  "book 
wielders"  or  "hookers."  were  not  '~'***~"r 
trained,  but  aome  were  bertallats.  mldwtves. 
or  regular  medical  p— ta"*^!  moonlighting 
for  extra  money.  Tstfklng  the  right  equlp- 
mmt  they  uaed  ated  or  lead  wirea,  bicycle 
apokea,  or  bamboo  stripe  to  extrsct  the 
IDUa,  and  aa  a  reault  aome  women  suffered 
infections,  punctures  of  tbe  uterua.  or  hem- 
orrhagea.  anmetlmea  leading  to  permanent 
injury  or  death.  The  numbers  of  casea  dted 
to  local  aouroea  Juatlfy  offldal  complatota 
that  the  "Illegal"  removato  conatttuted  a 
major  rebellion  agatoat  the  family  planning 
program.  Tunnan  Province  reported  9.600 
caaea  to  Juat  6  countlea  during  1980,  and  to 
one  Tuimancommune.  of  XlOO  women 
fitted  with  IUDb.  850  had  been  removed.  In 
1983,  a  Blchiian  county  r^orted  that  aince 
1880  more  than  10,000  women  had  "atealth- 
lly  removed  their  lUDa."  Several  brigade  re- 
porte  to  1981  indicated  80  percent  and  100 
percent  removal  rates.  Obviously,  women  re- 
sorted to  the  "hookers"  because  the  regulsr 
medical  personnel  would  not  take  out  lUDs 
on  request  Thto  implies  that  the  retention, 
and  probably  also  the  insertion,  of  the  lUDs 
wss  sgalnst  their  wHL  Evidently  a  hl^  pro- 
portion of  women  with  lUDs  were  willing  to 
put  their  health  and  even  their  Uvea  at  rtok 
to  have  another  chOd  wtthout  permiasion 
from  the  authorities. 

77ie  Ttturgence  of  female  infanticide 
A  still  more  extreme  reaction  to  compulso- 
ry family  planning,  and  especially  to  the 
one  chQd  limit  was  the  revival  of  female  to- 
fantidde  to  China  after  1979.  The  problem 
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wma  flnt  metioned  In  the  Chinese  media  In 
1080.  but  «t  flnt  the  authorities  showed  no 
neat  ooooem  about  it.  However,  during 
IMS  their  attitude  chanced.  In  Novonber 
IMS.  an  article  In  the  newspaper  China 
Youth  OaaeUe  sounded  an  unmistakable  cry 
of  alarm,  wamlnc  that  if  female  infanticide 
were  not  stopped  Immediately  it  could  cause 
a  serious  Imbalance  between  the  sexes,  with 
the  result  that  in  M  years'  time  "a  large 
number  of  young  men  wUl  be  without 
spouses."  The  article  caUed  upon  the  whole 
of  Chinese  society  to  "save  the  baby 
girls.">>  Immediately  a  press  «-*mp»ifwi  was 
launched  to  rondwnn  female  infanticide  and 
the  maltreatment  of  women  who  bore  girl 
babies  with  the  avowed  intent  of  arousing 
pubUe  opinion. 

The  press  described  the  problem  as  "seri- 
ous." "grave."  and  "intolerable."  and  fore- 
saw in  'insoluble"  and  even  an  "unimagina- 
ble" problem  in  the  future  if  the  trend  were 
not  checked.  Among  the  guflty  were  not  Just 
the  msMiw  but  cadres  and  Party  and  Youth 
League  memben  as  wdL  According  to  media 
reports,  unwanted  female  infants  were  suf- 
focated, strangled,  or  drowned  at  Urth. 
soawtimes  in  a  bu^et  of  water  placed 
beside  the  delivery  bed.  or  they  were  later 
thrown  down  wells  or  into  ponds,  buried 
altve.  or  abandoned  under  bridges.  In  fields, 
by  rtveraides.  in  railway  stations,  hosi^tals. 
or  public  toilets.  Women  who  bore  daugh- 
ters were  sometimes  ostradaed.  abused, 
beaten,  dtvoroed.  or  driven  to  suicide. 

Instances  of  female  tnfknUdde  were  said 
to  be  "frequent"  and  even  "rampant"  In 
some  locaUttes.  Local  figures  were  dted  to 
show  that  a  significant  distortion  of  sex 
ratios  among  newborns  was  already  occur- 
ring In  some  areas.  According  to  one  repot, 
the  sex  ratio  among  newborns  was  154 
males  per  100  females  in  a  street  in  Wuhan 
aCunldpaUty  and  SOS  In  a  Hubel  village.  An- 
other cited  brigade  figures  in  which  males 
accounted  for  00  to  70  percent  of  all  births, 
and  a  report  from  Guangdong  Province  said 
that  In  some  brigades  the  ratio  or  male  to 
female  births  was  as  hl^  as  7  or  8  to  1!  In 
such  smaD  units  random  variation  in  the  sex 
ratio  at  Urth  can  be  considerable,  hence  it  Is 
not  dear  to  what  extent  the  apparent  im- 
balance reflected  female  infanticide,  but  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Anhul  Provincial 
Women's  Federation  dJadoaed  a  sex  ratio  at 
birth  in  one  Anhul  county  of  139  In  1981;  in 
sevoal  witnminw  of  that  county  the  ratios 
were  in  the  range  from  186  to  ITS.'*  These 
figures  imidy  that  between  35  to  40  percent 
of  the  expected  numbers  of  female  infants 
were  missing  Aoocoding  to  the  1982  census, 
the  sex  ratio  of  births  in  Anhul  Province  in 
1981  was  higher  than  for  any  other  prov- 
ince—112.45  males  per  100  females,  and  the 
figures  for  the  whole  country  impUed  a  sex 
ratio  at  birth  in  1981  of  108.47.  If  the  actual 
sex  ratio  waa  around  108  male  births  per  100 
female,  as  Is  normal  for  many  Western  and 
Asian  populations,  including  the  Chinese, 
some  230,000  female  infants  were  not  ac- 
counted for.  FWlure  to  report  the  births  of 
giris  who  were  stfll  alive  at  the  time  of  the 
census  may  be  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  statistical  imbalance,  but  (me  Chinese 
source  says  that  the  cause  in  Anhul  was 
female  infanticide."  Several  Chinese 
sources  linked  the  Infanticide  problem  with 
the  one  chUd  policy.'* 

When  the  foreign  press  began  to  repeat 
what  the  Chinese  media  were  saying  about 
female  infanticide  and  its  connection  with 
the  one  child  policy,  Chinese  sources  began 
to  deny  the  seriousneas  of  the  problem. 
Cases  of  tnfantidde  were  said  to  be  "few  in 
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numtKT"  and  to  "occur  from  time  to  time  in 
a  few  places."  and  other  statistical  data, 
somefmes  Irrelevant  to  the  issue,  were  dted 
to  sttow  that  sex  ratios  in  China  were 
"nontal"  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  un- 
balanced.'* Some  Chinese  sources  denied 
ionship  between  family  planning 
antldde,**  and  Qlan  Zinshong 
that  the  one  chUd  policy  had  not 
Infanticide  in  China  because  that 
problem  that  had  existed  long 
befort,"  ignoring  indications  that  infantt- 
been  in  abeyance  for  30  years  and 
only  when  the  one  child  policy 
Although  the  Chinese  press 
said  much  about  the  subject  sinoe 
part  of  1983,  it  to  quite  likely  that 
lem  became  more  serious  in  1982 
as  the  enforcement  of  the  one 
child  |>ollcy  intensifled. 

Jteprisolf  agairut  familw  planning  coin* 
Thei  most  direct  form  of  popular  resist- 
ance \o  family  planning  demands  was  hos- 
tUe  actions  against  the  family  pi^imiwg 
cadre*.  Some  of  the  actions  were  relatively 
mild,  fuch  as  refusing  to  be  told  what  to  do. 
being  ^'obstinate,"  rebuffing  the  cadres  with 
the  '^Id  shoulder"  treatment,  or  simply 
taking  offense  at  their  ministrations,  yet 
these  tactics  were  enough  to  make  many 
cadreg  hesitant  about  pushing  the  work, 
whlchi  they  described  as  "the  most  difficult 
under!  heaven."  Other  forms  of  popular  re- 
sistance were  much  less  subtle.  In  the  more 
extreriie  cases,  the  cadres  were  verbally 
abused,  physically  beaten,  or  killed,  and 
their  crops  and  property  were  "sabotaged."" 
In  19t3  it  was  reported  that,  in  an  eaqieri- 
ment4  elecUon  of  local  magistrates  in 
a^iichi  more  than  one  candidate  for  each 
office  iwas  permitted,  none  of  those  elected 
,  because  all  of  the  women  can- 
had  been  identified  with  family 
;  wo^  which  the  people  resented.** 
j  necessary  to  provide  the  family  idan- 
I  with  medal  legal  protection  and 
Durage  them  to  be  brave  and  continue 
roA  in  mite  of  the  attat^  on  them. 
Cadn  TttUtance 
The;  local  cadrea  themselves  sometimes  ig- 
nored or  actively  resisted  the  famfly  plan- 
ning vequliements  imposed  on  them  ftom 
above^  a  matter  regarded  by  the  cmtral  au- 
thorities as  very  serious,  because  if  the  local 
cadre4  did  not  enforce  the  policy,  it  made  no 
Some  cadres  simply  did  not  under- 
le  policy,  did  not  think  that  the  rate 
growth  mattered  very  much, 
family  planning  as  a  "soft" 
urgent  than  such  "hard"  ta^s  as 
production  quotas.  Some  were  in 
disagttement  with  the  policy,  considered  it 
too  extreme,  thought  family  pimritng  work 
should  attempt  to  eliminate  third  and 
higher  birth  orders  but  not  hold  everyone  to 
Just  0^  child,  wanted  more  latitude  for  per- 
mlttidg  second  births,  or  charged  that  the 
one  cUld  policy  was  a  "leftist"  idea.  Smne 
eadreg  simply  paid  no  attention  to  family 
planning,  adopted  a  laism  falre  attitude,  or 
responded  to  the  demands  ftom  above  with 
muchitalk  but  little  action.  Some  were  said 
to  be  Sympathetic  with  the  peasanU'  dealres 
for  nnre  children  and  therefore  neglected 
famUf  planning. 

Maqy  cadres  were  unwilling  to  limit  the 
size  at  their  own  families,  despite  the  fact 
that  ttiey  were  supposed  to  take  the  lead  in 
order  to  set  an  example  for  the  people. 
When!  leading  cadres  had  additional  chU- 
dren  in  violation  of  the  policy,  the  masses 
used  them  as  "shidds"  and  followed  suit. 
Hence  the  media  repeatedly  publicized  Indl- 
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vidual  casdi  of  cadres  who  were  severely 
punished  lor  noncompliance  with  family 
planning  fequlrements.  Some  were  dis- 
missed fKHB  their  posts  and  expelled  from 
the  Party.** 

coercive  meatum 
of  the  widespread  resistance 
botti  the  cadres  and  the  people, 
propaganda  and  persuaaUm  alone  oould  not 
bring  abouti  the  sudden  reduction  In  fertility 
the  announced  target  fig- 
growth.  Strong  adminis- 
had  to  be  exerted  on  lead- 
•Ties  of  the  Party  and  gov- 


needed  to 
uresfor 
traUve 
ers  and 

emment  atj  all  levels  and  through  them  on 
the  maaM4  of  the  peoide.  This  was  no 
simple  matter.  The  Chinese  administrative 
system  to  4"**""^*^'ifin.  driven  Tialnlr  by 
commands  from  the  top.  but  It  to  also  a  bu- 
reaueraey.  tts  parsonnd  at  lower  levds  have 
their  own  yurposus  to  serve  a^ilch  are  not 
always  ooaNnant  with  those  of  the  top 
leadership.  I  and  confllets  sometimes  arise, 
ewwidlly  in  connection  with  the  execution 
of  unpopular  policies  like  compulsory 
family  plan>ilng,  which  place  the  cadres  in  a 
dimcult  porttlon.  TO  effectuate  sudi  poli- 
dea.  it  to  necessary  to  devdop  spedal  incen- 
tives, dialnqentives.  and  monitoring  systems 
to  ensure  iifvlementatlon. 

^nanm  on  the  eaOm 
Initially,  the  central  aothorltlea  tried  to 
induce  the  lower  leveto  to  take  action  by  is- 
suing nommanrts  and  dlzeettvea.  The  lan- 
guage used  was  extremely  ■miiasliii  and 
seemed  to  t«Hw.«»^  that  adnlnlatiatlve 
power  was  io  be  used  liberally  to  seeore  the 
complianoe'of  itbe  reluctant  msMC  In  the 
middle  1978s,  famOy  piMwitwg  Inatmetlons 
were  calM  "battle  dlrecUvea."  told  the 
lower  levda  to  treat  family  piM«»»H»y  work  as 
part  of  th4  "dasB  strugtfe."  called  for  "a 
complete  (ttctatonhlp  ov«r  the  eapitaltot 
dass"  In  aUeh  "bourgeoto  rights"  were  to 
be  reatzteteo.  and  refened  to  an  opponents 
as  "dass  Aemlea."  Local  oadres  were  to 
"grasp"  fainlly  planning  woik  "flnnly," 
"tightly,"  'Wloudy,"  "vigorously."  'fleroe- 
ly."  and  "telentlesdy."  However  diffiealt. 
population  JDontrol  was  said  to  be  "urgent." 
"Imperative"  "IndtapensaUe."  and  "an  es- 
sential ta^"  In  1978.  local  Party  secretaries 
aeroas  theicountry  were  direded  to  take 

maiaial  wjnmaiwl  nf  th>  tw*  mn*  nuMMmm 

the  Whole  Party  apparatus  for  the  porpoae. 
Having  tas«ed  thto  order,  the  central  au- 
thorittes  co^ld  hold  the  local  Party  leaders 
acoountabto  If  the  work  did  not  progress, 
and  indeed  they  did.  "Why  to  It."  the  Peo- 
pW*  2)aily  asked  in  1981.  "that  the  birth 
natural  population  growth  rates 
have  fallen  bdow  the  general 
whfle  they  are  stfll  hlgli  in 
.  .  .  The  reasons  lie  In  the 
The  "requirements"  were  set 
and  provlndal  authortties,  at 
first  in  thej  form  of  target  natural  increase 
rates  and  subsequently  target  birth  rates 
and  populatian  totals,  percentages  of  sterOi- 
nttons,  abarUon  rates,  pereentages  of  eligi- 
ble couples  oontracepUng,  and  other  meas- 
ures. Leadm  of  units  that  did  not  meet 
their  targots  could  expect  to  be  iliiiaiiil 
"*^  humiliated  at  polodlc  family 
meetings  and  occasionally 
or  the  national  press. 
Ity  during  the  1970s 
rather  diffused  and  hard  to  fix. 
cadres  were  severely  pun- 
laxity,  as,  for  example,  when 
Party  and  municipal  officials 
in  a  Ouishdu  dty  who  had  faUed  to  enforce 
birth  contipl  were  required  to  undergo  va- 
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sectomies  or  tuba?  ligations  in  Ma:'  1980.  ac- 
cording to  a  Japanese  report."  The  punish- 
ment of  individual  cadres  who  failed  to  set  a 
good  example  by  practicing  famfly  planning 
themsdves  may  have  disposed  the  cadres  to 
be  leas  lenient  with  the  violators  among  the 
messes.  But  such  cases  were  too  scattered  to 
have  a  uniform  effect  throughout  the  ad- 
ministrative system.  A  major  change  in 
cadre  aooountablllty  came  in  19S1,  when  the 
"cadre  Job  respondbflity  system"  was  estab- 
lished, under  which  cadres  were  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  how  weU  they  met 
their  Job  requirements.  Por  many  cadres, 
family  planning  work  was  induded  in  the 
periodic  evaluatlona.  In  one  locality,  cadres 
who  failed  to  prevent  "unplanned"  (Le.,  un- 
authorised) births  could  lose  up  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  basic  subsidy  for  the  year."  In 
another,  10  percent  of  the  year's  bonus  or 
wage  supplement  was  deducted  from  the  re- 
muneration of  basic  levd  cadres  for  each 
"unplanned"  Urth  In  thdr  commune,  bri- 
gade, or  production  team.**  In  some  places, 
cadres  were  assigned  a  certain  number  of 
households  each  and  p*"*'*— ^  if  any  of 
"thdr"  households  failed  to  practice  family 
planning."  After  the  cadre  responslUllty 
system  was  set  up.  many  localities  reported 
that  "the  sense  of  responslUllty  of  the 
cadres  at  all  leveto  has  been  strengthened." 
Under  such  pressures  as  these,  the  cadres 
have  only  three  choices  if  the  people  in 
their  units  will  not  comply  vtduntarOy  with 
family  planning  requirementc  accept  the 
penalties,  falsify  the  reported  data,  or  reeort 
tocoerdon. 

Pn$mnt  on  the  people 

Long  before  the  pressures  on  the  cadres 
had  been  systematlaed  to  such  a  degree, 
some  cadres  had  already  been  resorting  to 
coerdve  measurea.  They  found  that  propa- 
ganda was  tlma  winsimilng  and  did  not  get 
the  quick  results  demanded  by  their  superi- 
ors and  that  a  show  of  force  was  more  effec- 
tive. Ptom  time  to  time,  the  eential  authori- 
ties oondsmned  the  local  expedients  In  what 
seemed  to  be  deliberately  obscure  terms. 
They  warned  against  rdytaig  on  "compulso- 
ry orders."  "indigenous  poUdes."  "bumpkin 
pdldas."  "fordng  everybody  to  do  the  same 
thing."  "«»■■»■  ■l^^lplff^t^^  Mv^  crude  methodi." 
doing  thtngi  In  a  "enide  and  brutal 
manner."  using  "punitive  methodi,"  adopt- 
ing "hard  and  rigid  rulea."  «"p~»^  ••admin- 
istrative meaiures  of  a  tardUe  type,"  and 
"reaortlng  to  eoerdon  and  eommandism." 
Kxaetly  a^iat  Undi  of  praetloes  were  con- 
demned by  these  admanlttaM  was  not  made 
dear  In  the  public  media,  but  the  particu- 
lars were  probably  provided  tai  directives  not 
made  puUle.  Injunctions  against  "hard  and 
ffest  rules"  and  "Itardng  evoybody  to  do  ttie 
same  thing"  are  aUustans  to  such  practices 
as  fotdng  all  wamcn  to  use  IDDs  even  if 
they  w«e  iiiu'Wifiiny  using  oontraoeptive 
pQto  or  fbrdng  women  with  IDDs  to  submit 
to  tubal  Ugatlooa.  "Indlganous"  poUdea  may 
refer  to  praetlees  such  as  thoae  condemned 
in  a  national  nemMper  in  December  1978: 

"Some  localltlea  popularising  birth  oontrol 
have  dispatched  ••militia  propaganda  teams" 
to  those  households  that  did  not  practice 
Urth  control  to  "propagandtae"  and  exer- 
cise control  over  their  food,  drinking  water, 
and  workpolnts.  These  local  laws  have 
caused  great  dissatlafactlan  among  the 
pe<v>le." 

However,  the  Chlneae  temOy  p'»»«*'«"g  au- 
thorities have  shown  no  hesltatlan  about 
approving  and  cwnrnwiding  for  emulation 
around  the  country  some  local  tactics  that 
would  be  reoognlMd  as  coerdve  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world.  One  that  has  been 


widely  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent Urth  oontrol  "^""pf'g"  to  the  mass 
"mobilization"  of  the  people  to  practice  con- 
traception, have  IDDs  Inserted,  or  be  abort- 
ed or  sterilised.  T%ese  are  often  canted  out 
in  connection  with  eruh  <-— p»«g^  de- 
signed to  "wh^  up  a  new  upsurge"  in  family 
planning  or  to  *""'»"■»*  an  anticipated  up- 
surge in  births.  What  sort  of  activities  may 
be  used  to  "mobilize"  people  to  not  made  ex- 
plidt  In  pubUc  sources,  but  they  are  obvi- 
ously sufficiently  forceful  that  the  people 
caught  up  in  the  "moUllaatlons"  have  little 
chance  of  refudng  what  to  demanded  for 
them.  Thto  explains  the  ofraslonal  reports 
that  people  flee  their  homes  befrnv  an  im- 
pending "mobilization"  and  go  into  hiding." 
The  distinction  betweoi  persuasion  and 
"mobilization"  wss  explained  to  a  foreign 
visitor  in  1981  by  a  local  family  planning 
worker  as  foDows: 

"MoUllzatlon  to  different  from  persusr 
don.  We  persuade  people  to  do  thto  or  that. 
But  we  mobOiae  people  to  do  thto  or  that 
when  we  fafl  to  persuade  them  in  spite  of 
our  efforts.  Hopdhilly  they  will  understand 
later." 

Another  approved  coerdve  method  to  the 
so^alled  "heart-to-heart"  talks  between 
family  planning  cadres  and  couples  who 
refuse  to  abort  an  unauthorized  pregnancy 
or  be  sterUlaed.  wUch  may  be  repeated  as 
many  as  20  times  untfl  the  couples  give  in. 
In  a  Hebd  commune,  couples  who  refused 
to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  have  a  second  child 
where  subjected  to  nitfitly  vidts  Iqr  local  of- 
ficials, aoe  of  whom  predicted  flatly  that 
"everybody  to  going  to  sign  the  pledge."  *•  A 
Beijing  teacher  and  her  husband  held  out 
against  the  onslaught  of  uninvited  vidtors 
trying  to  "persuade"  Xux  to  have  an  abor- 
tion, but  after  two  months  of  harassment  by 
as  many  as  six  vidtors  a  di^.  the  woman  fi- 
nally submitted  to  abortion  in  her  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  tactics  used  by 
the  vlsttors,  according  to  the  f  ordgn  report- 
er who  obtained  the  story,  to  to  "threaten, 
cajole,  harass,  educate,  and  plead  .  .  .  and. 
when  all  else  falls,  resent  to  eoerdon."  *• 

The  imposition  of  severe  economic  penal- 
ties aa  couples  that  have  unauthorized  chfl- 
dren  alao  amounts  to  approved  eoerdon. 
The  penalties  have  been  specified  In  a  series 
of  family  planning  regulations  adopted  by 
most  of  the  provinces  between  1979  and 
1982.*'  As  different 'provinces  issued  thdr 
laws,  the  provlslonB  got  stUfer.  The  Anhul 
regulations  paased  in  April  1979  provided 
that  urban  and  rural  couplea  that  had  a 
third  dilld  would  lose  five  percent  of  their 
wages  tram  two  weeks  after  the  birth  untfl 
the  ehfld  was  14:  for  a  fourth  child  the  pen- 
alty was  8  percent  and  for  the  fifth  7  pei^ 
cent,  and  so  on.  Shanghai  dedueted  10  per- 
cent from  Urth  to  age  18  and  allowed  no  ad- 
ditional housing  or  private  idols  for  addi- 
tional children.  Oansu  made  It  10  percent  of 
a  couple's  Income  for  an  unauthorlaed 
second  child  from  Urth  to  age  10  and  15 
percent  for  an  unaathortHd  third  chUd 
from  Urth  to  age  18.  Shanxl  added  a  one- 
time penalty  of  20  percent  of  the  family's 
annual  wages  for  refusal  to  abort  a  second 
pregnancy  and  SO  percent  for  a  third.  To  re- 
inforce theoe  regulations  and  fkmlly  plan- 
ning requirements  in  general,  the  central 
authortties  included  a  new  provision  in  the 
national  conBtttutlan  In  1982  stating  that 
"Both  husband  and  wife  have  a  duty  to 
practice  family  planning."  " 

As  the  production  responsibility  system 
spread  throughout  rural  China  in  1981  and 
peasants  were  authorized  to  became 
"wealthy"  through  their  own  enterprise. 


the  economic  pmaltlfs  in  the  provlndal 
family  planning  laws  lost  much  of  thdr  de- 
torent  power  and  the  cadres  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  track  of  who  was  pregnant  and 
who  was  not.  The  peasants  promptly  began 
to  have  more  dilldren.  since  they  could  now 
afford  to  pay  the  penaltlea.  The  remooK  of 
the  central  authorities  was  to  raise  the  pen- 
altlea. devise  new  enforcement  mechanisms, 
and  supplement  these  with  "administrative" 
measures.** 

One  of  the  new  messurei  was  the  "double 
contract"  system  for  rural  famflies.  When 
they  reedved  their  land  allotments  under 
the  "production  responslUllty  system."  they 
were  obliged  to  si^i  a  contract  also  to  ob- 
serve the  famfly  planning  regulattoiw. 
Those  who  had  Mmttyr  chUd  wttbout  per- 
mission could  be  required  to  increase  thdr 
grain  deUverles  to  the  eoDective.  sefl  more 
of  their  grain  to  the  state,  surrender  thdr 
private  ploU  or  a  portion  of  their  "respoMl- 
bfllty"  Pkits.  or  they  ooukl  be  refused  con- 
tracts, have  thdr  contracU  "siMpended."  or 
be  denied  medkal  treatment  rigtots  and  wd- 
fare  funds. 

In  1983.  further  measures  were  taken  that 
made  previous  demands  seem  comparatlvdy 
lenient.  The  central  authorities  diieeted 
that  one  of  the  partnen  in  oo«iples  of  child- 
bearing  age  with  two  or  more  children  be 
sterillaed.  afl  women  with  one  child  have  an 
IDD  inserted,  and  aU  women  pn«nant  with- 
out authorizatlan  have  abortiana.  Hie  third 
ChUd  was  to  be  absdlutdy  prohibited,  r^^fal 
authorities  were  to  '*lTritTh  "propaganda" 
teams  and  "tedinlcal  work"  teaoM  to  aee 
that  these  measurea  were  carried  out.** 

What  to  dear  from  the  evidence  to  that 
the  official  deflnltlan  of  wwi'T'hm  has  been 
largdy  confined  to  the  use  of  phyaleal  force 
or  raw  polltleal  inttmldatlon  not  caasoo- 
flaged  by  efforts  at  "persnadon."  More 
subtle  f onus  of  eoerdon  that  used  sndi  ex- 
treme —tttrmni^  sodal,  or  paydiologleal 
measures  that  the  peole  could  not  resist 
were  never  disapproved.  As  long  aa  the  vic- 
tims of  such  pressures  walked  to  the  dlntes 
under  their  own  power,  their  snbntodon  to 
fsmfly  planning  surgery  was  said  to  be  vol- 
untary. In  fact,  the  large  manbers  of  sterili- 
zations. lUD  *nmmrtitm»  gQ^  aborttais  that 
took  place  during  the  major  vudtiOlaetkxm 
were  sometimes  dted  as  proof  that  the 
people  accepted  and  supported  the  pro- 
gram!** 


Otfldali 

dally  when  speaking  fOr  fOcdgn  andlenoea. 
that  they  have  always  opposuJ  foeidun. 
that  Jnatanres  are  few  and  attrfimtable  to 
exeessssof  local  cadrea,  and  that  they  are 
stopped  as  soon  as  detected.—  Thto  to  at  best 
a  half  truth.  The  ottldal  attttode  toward  eo- 
erdon has  been  highly  unstable.  Tlie  deftaii- 
tlon  has  varied  and  the  *■— r*  «f~  to  qudl 
eoerdon  have  been  turned  on  and  off  almost 
year  by  year  dnoe  the  late  197aa.  What  the 
changes  In  poUey  strongly  suggest  to  that 
the  ccntnd  authorities  only  oppose  and  dis- 
avow eoerdon  when  it  backflrea. 

The  l$n  antieoereion  campaign 

Between  May  and  December  1978,  the 
central  authorities  carried  out  a  generd 
campaign  against  "eoerdon  and  '»"""^'**- 
ism"  in  aU  aspects  of  admlnlstratlan,  partly 
in  an  effort  to  rcdresi  some  of  the  grievous 
wrongs  done  to  peopte  during  the  Cultural 
Revolutlan  and  partly  to  discourage  con- 
tinuing abuses  of  power  by  lower  levd 
cadres.  The  «— '"p««g"  was  ffttrndWy 
prompted  by  some  extreme  examples  In  a 
Hhasnvi  county,  but  similar  abuses  were 
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■aid  to  "exist  in  aome  plmoea  throughout  the 
country."  and  in  August  1978  the  People'$ 
Daily  demanded  "a  big  change"  in  the 
"woik  style"  of  the  cadres.'^  As  the  cam- 
paign developed,  one  province  after  another 
acknowledged  that  the  faults  were  to  be 
found  among  its  cadres  also,  but  several  pro- 
vincial commentaries  pointed  out  that  not 
all  of  the  blame  for  coercion  and  command- 
ism  should  be  laid  on  the  lower  level  cadres. 

One  said  that  the  problem  was  that  the 
higher  levels  were  sometimes  unrealistic  In 
their  demands,  adopted  a  coercive  approach 
in  dealings  with  lower  levels,  and  put  more 
wrnphasls  on  remits  than  on  "work  style."  *■ 
Another  said  that  some  local  cadres  "resort 
to  coercion  and  commandism  because  the 
"TTliit'^'  tasks  are  ardous  and  urgent,"  for 
which,  it  added,  'the  authorities  at  haigher 
levels  must  shoulder  responslbiUty."  **  The 
People't  Daily  noted  that  when  they  are 
faced  with  difficult  tasks  and  the  higher 
levels  demand  that  they  "carry  out  instruc- 
tions from  the  top  whether  you  understand 
them  or  not,"  scmie  cadres  "resort  to  decep- 
tion, coercion,  and  commandism  and  .  .  . 
beat  and  scold  people  .  .  .  because  they  are 
not  afraid  to  hann  the  interests  of  the 
people,  .  .  .  (but)  are  only  afraid  not  to  be 
able  to  win  the  trust  of  their  superiors."*'* 
An  earlier  PeopU't  Dailv  article  laid  the 
blame  for  coercion  squarely  on  the  higher 
authorities: 

".  .  .  .  Some  (higher  level)  organs  fail  to 
make  clear  to  the  lower  organs  the  boimds 
of  a  given  policy  and  the  work  methods  and 
work  style  required.  Tliey  demand  that  the 
task  be  accomplished  at  all  costs.  Whoever 
aooompllshes  the  task,  no  matter  what 
methods  they  use,  are  considered  as  capa- 
ble. They  are  commended  and  promoted. 
Such  a  way  of  doing  things  gives  rise  to 
empty    talk,    coerlmi.    and    commandism 

While  the  1978  anti-coercion  campaign 
was  going  on,  there  were  warnings  In  the 
Chinese  media  against  coercion  in  family 
planning  and  local  leaders  were  told  repeat- 
edly that  couples  were  not  to  be  coerced 
into  using  contraceptives  or  having  abor- 
tions by  cutting  their  food  rations  or  threat- 
ening political  action  against  them.**  But 
the  prohibition  against  using  coercion  ap- 
parently demoralized  many  of  the  cadres,  so 
that  they  became  passive  and  fearful  of 
making  "mistakes."  In  Shsanvl  Province, 
the  cadres  were  assured  that  "if  mistakes 
are  made,  it  is  all  right  as  long  as  they  are 
corrected."  and  in  Sichuan  they  were  told 
that  "mistakes  are  inevitable"  In  adminis- 
trative woric  but  that  "the  worst  mistake  is 
doing  no  work  at  all."  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  authorities  were  ready  to  forgive  a 
good  deal  of  coercion  to  reactivate  the 
cadres. 

The  etculation  of  197$ 

In  February  1978.  before  they  had  much 
grasp  of  demographic  realities,  the  Party 
leaders  had  conmiltted  China  to  reducing 
natural  increase  to  10  per  thousand  popula- 
tion within  three  years.**  but  by  early  1979 
they  were  aware  that  the  official  vital  data 
showed  natural  increase  for  the  previous 
three  years  almost  level  at  around  12  per 
thousand.**  Provincial  sources  bad  for  some 
time  been  reporting  that  the  work  was 
"uneven."  that  natural  increase  was  not  de- 
clining, and  that  target  figures  were  not 
being  met  Early  in  1979,  the  Party  Central 
Committee  issued  a  new  policy  calling  on  all 
couples  to  have  "only  one  child  if  possible, 
two  at  the  most,  with  a  period  of  three  or 
more  years  between  them"  and  imposing 
"financial  measures"  on  those  having  three 


or  mode,  in  order  to  get  population  growth 
down  Below  one  percent  per  year.**  Provin- 
cial neara  items  began  to  "vigorously  advo- 
cate" one  child  per  couple.  By  midyear, 
Vioe-Pfemier  Chen  Muhua  had  announced 
the  goil  of  bringing  the  national  natural  in- 
crease rate  down  to  10  per  thousand  in  1979 
and  to  6  per  thousand  by  1985.**  which 
would  have  required  an  extreme  escalation 
of  family  planning  work. 

As  the  pressures  generated  by  the  new 
policy  mounted,  concern  about  coercion  van- 
ished. Planned  parenthood  "pacts  with  the 
masses"  "local  laws."  and  other  measures 
disapptoved  in  1978  as  "indigenoiu  policies" 
were  (face  again  approved.  Sichuan  Prov- 
ince, irtiich  had  been  told  by  the  central  au- 
thorities in  1978  that  coercion  in  family 
planning  must  stop  immediately,  asserted  in 
Septei«ber  1979  that  the  1978  criticiams  had 
discouraged  some  cadres  from  "gracing" 
planneU  parenthood  work  and  that  an  inves- 
tigation had  shown  that,  far  from  "overdo- 
ing things,"  Sichuan  had  not  done 
enough.*^  Nationally,  the  target  natural  in- 
crease rates,  the  one  chUd  policy,  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  prescribed  in  the 
provincial  family  planning  laws,  and  the 
changed  attitude  toward  coercion  aignaUed 
that  t|ie  authorities  wanted  quick  results 
and  ware  no  longer  concerned  about  "woA 
style."! 

Resting  the  ■<gn»i»  the  provinces  again 
turned  up  the  pressure.  For  example,  when 
Guangdong  Province  discovered  in  July 
1979  that  if  the  provincial  birth  rate  contin- 
ued to  the  end  of  the  year  at  the  level  of  the 
first  sfec  months,  the  natural  increase  rate 
would  teach  16  per  thousand  inBt.^ad  of  the 
target  figure  of  10,  all  areas  in  the  province 
were  directed  to  require  pregnant  women  to 
take  "temedlal  measures,"  a  standard  Chi- 
nese euphemism  for  abortion,  so  that  the 
target  could  be  attained.  They  were  told 
that  "any  policy  that  is  advantageous  to 
planned  parenthood  must  be  carried  out." 
To  re^ch  the  target,  the  local  authorities 
would  have  had  to  abort  55  percent  of  the 
pregnsbcies  that  would  otherwise  have  re- 
sulted In  births  before  the  end  of  the  year,  a 
total  of  about  340,000,  all  of  them  weU 
beyond  the  first  trimester.  The  order  was 
not  geberally  carried  out,  and,  in  the  end, 
Ouantfong's  natimd  increase  rate  for  1979 
was  1|.96  per  thousand,  but  in  Novonber 
the  provincial  authorities  commended  local- 
ities tliat  had  "taken  remedial  actions  as  re- 
quested by  the  province  and  overfulfilled 
the  ta$k,"  and  called  for  further  "remedial 
measui«s"  to  lower  the  birth  rate  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  which  would  have  meant 
abortions  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of 
pregn^ncyl** 

The  anti-coercion  campaign  of  1980-81 

The  aggressive  measures  of  1979  apparent- 
ly evoked  strong  negative  reactions  among 
the  misses.  The  authorities  responded  with 
a  second  anti-coercion  raumpaign  in  1980  and 
the  flfst  haU  of  1981.  limited  this  time  to 
family  planning  work.  It  consisted  of  the 
usual  warnings  against  "coercion  and 
commgndism."  *M'i<"g  compulsory  orders, 
using  almple  and  rigid  methods,  and  prob- 
lems lb  "work  style,"  and  called  for  more 
emphgsls  on  "meticulous  Ideological  work" 
and  persuasion,  being  "fair  and  reasonable." 
and  doing  work  in  a  "down-to-earth 
manngr."  The  cadres  were  told  to  avoid  in- 
dlscriitilnate  use  of  rewards  and  punlsh- 
mentsi  and  methods  that  are  "divorced  from 
the  masses."  One  article  warned  that  such 
"forcible"  measures  as  refusing  birth  regis- 
tration for  second  and  higher  parity  chil- 
dren, denying  them  rations,  and  depriving 
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their  parenis  of  employment  could  have 
outcomes  "contrary  to  our  wishes,"  and  an- 
other said  (hat  "oversimplified  and  crude 
ways  can  only  bring  damage  and  destruction 
to  our  wortc"  ** 

Once  agai4.  some  cadres  read  these  warn- 
ings as  a  ca(  to  ease  the  pressures  in  birth 
control  work,  which  promptly  began  to  lag. 
Targets  were  not  met.  policies  were  not  im- 
plemented. »nd  "unplanned"  births  were 
still  numerous.  Rumors  spread  In  some 
areas  that  tie  one  child  policy  was  about  to 
be  abandoned.  Some  cadres  thought  that  ac- 
cording to  tne  new  official  attitude  enforc- 
ing the  provincial  family  planning  laws  con- 
stituted eoescion.**  The  relaxattcm  of  cadre 
efforU  in  IMO  was  foUowed  in  1981  by  an 
upsurge  in  firths  in  much  of  the  country, 
llie  upsurgf  was  also  due  in  part  to  two 
changes  in  baticmal  policy  which  uninten- 
tionally dealt  a  setback  to  family  planning. 
One  was  thd  passage  of  a  new  marriage  law 
in  Septembar  1980,  which  raised  the  mini- 
mum ages  lor  marriage  by  two  years  but 
also  Invalhttted  local  administrative  rules 
that  had  set  much  higher  minimum  ages  in 
most  of  thelcountry.**  The  result  was  that 
three  or  f^ur  cohorts  of  yotmg  people 
became  eligible  to  register  for  marriage  at 
the  same  tiite  and  immediately  ruahed  to  do 
so.  The  autl^orities  realised  that  the  rash  of 
marriages  #ould  soon  be  followed  by  a 
sharp  incrsBse  in  the  numbers  of  first 
births.  I 

The  second  policy  change  was  the  exten- 
sion to  most  of  rural  China  during  1981  of 
the  "production  responsibility  system." 
under  which  the  collective  land  was  allocat- 
ed on  contrftct  to  individual  peasant  fami- 
lies, who  w<re  allowed  to  farm  It  on  their 
own  initiative,  remanding  an  agreed  propor- 
tion of  theU'  crops  to  the  collective  at  the 
end  of  the  year  but  retaining  the  rest  to 
consume  or  ^ell  on  the  free  market  at  their 
own  discretion.  The  intent  was  to  arouse  the 
peasants'  'fenthusiasm  for  production." 
which  hadi  admittedly  been  dampened 
during  30  years  of  collectivixatlon.  In  this 
respect,  the  new  policy  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful, but  it  has  also  removed  peasant 
families  f  roln  the  daily  surveillance  of  Uie 
rural  cadres,  given  the  peasants  greater 
wealth  andliixlependence,  and  encouraged 
many  of  th«n  to  consider  having  more  chil- 
dren to  add  ito  the  family  labor  force  in  the 
future.  The  cadres  in  some  areas,  frustrated 
at  their  loai  of  control  over  the  situation, 
simply  threp  up  their  hands  and  stopped 
enforcing  fainily  planning  requirements.** 

Foreseeing  a  deluge  of  Urths.  the  central 
authorities  leclared  that  population  growth 
'out  of]  control"  in  many  areas,  that  a 
was  imminent,  and  that  a 

'population!  explosion"  threatened  to  wipe 
out  all  the.  family  planning  gains  of  the 
1970s.  These  proqMcts  were  described  as 
"frightening."  "disastrous."  and  'cata- 
strophic." By  the 'middle  of  1981.  concern 
over  coercion  had  again  been  eclipsed  by 
fears  about  population  growth. 

Etcaiatkm  and  confusion  in  1981-82 

Once  agalti,  the  central  authorities  issued 
urgent  ord«s  to  reactivate  birth  control 
work.  In  March  1983,  the  Party  Central 
Committee  and  the  State  Council  called  for 
action  to  Ifring  population  growth  under 
control,**  and  the  People's  Daily  warned 
that  if  conth>l  were  not  restored  in  time,  the 
national  population  could  exceed  1.3  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  far  beyond  the 
target  of  under  1.2  billion.**  In  the  same 
month,  the  central  authorities  also  Issued  a 
directive  cs^ling  on  Party  and  government 
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organs  at  lower  levels  to  do  "still  better 
family  planning  work."  urging  them  to 
"promptly  study  and  tackle  the  new  situa- 
tion and  new  problems  that  have  cropped 
up,"  and  making  the  one  chUd  policy  virtu- 
ally universal  The  direcUve  sUted  flatly 
that  "no  one  is  allowed  to  have  a  third 
chOd.  no  matter  what."  ** 

But  developing  new  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms took  time,  and  meanwhile  there  was 
confusion  at  the  local  levels.  WhUe  some 
units  urged  "rigorous  enforcement,"  "neces- 
sary administrative  Interventions,"  "decisive 
and  urgent  measures,"  snd  "inflexible 
family  planning  work,"  which  sounded  like 
invitations  to  the  local  cadres  to  resume  co- 
ercion, others  revived  the  standard  warnings 
against  coercion.  Some  again  resorted  to 
"shock  attacks"  and  "village  rules  and 
agreemenu,"  set  up  the  "double  contract" 
system,  denied  contract  land  and  private 
plots  to  families  with  unauthoriaed  Urths. 
and  added  "administrative  disciplinary 
measures"  to  their  economic  penalties,  but 
in  others  the  work  virtually  ceased,  family 
planning  efforts  were  relaxed,  no  one  was  In 
charge  of  the  work,  and  chlldbearing  was  in 
"a  sUte  of  anarchy." 

Meanwhile,  with  the  help  of  China's 
newly  established  demographic  research 
centers  and  their  »n^iyf>f  of  China's  age 
structure,  the  central  authorities  became 
aware  of  another  serious  threat  to  their 
population  targets.  The  enlarged  cohorts  of 
people  bom  betwem  1983  aiul  the  early 
19708  were  about  to  enter  the  chlldbearing 
ages,  continuing  the  upsurge  of  births 
caused  by  the  new  marriage  law  and  the  re- 
sponsibility system.  In  November  1983.  Qlan 
Xlnzhong  told  a  national  family  planning 
work  conference  that: 

.  .  Our  coimtry  is  now  facing  a  new 
peak  in  population  growth  rates  .  .  .  Only 
by  maintaining  the  annual  net  increase  in 
population  at  around  10  million  for  the  next 
18  years  can  we  achieve  the  fighting  goal  of 
limiting  the  population  to  under  1.3  billion 
by  the  end  of  this  century."  " 

In  the  same  month.  State  Counsellor  Bo 
Tibo  predicted  that  the  next  three  years, 
1983-85,  would  be  a  crucial  period  for  family 
planning  in  CHiina.**  The  official  concern 
culminated  in  a  new  famOy  planning  drive 
more  extreme  than  anything  in  prior 
human  experience. 

Mandatory  birth  control  Murtfery  in  1983 

On  December  6,  1983,  a  circular  Issued 
Jointly  by  the  State  Family  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Party  Central  Committee  Prop- 
aganda Department,  and  several  other  orga- 
nizations announced  that  a  national  family 
planning  "propaganda"  month  would  begin 
on  New  Tear's  Day  and  last  until  after 
Spring  Festival.  It  called  for  sterilization  of 
couples  with  two  children  and  the  promi>t 
abortion  of  unauthortaed  pregnancies.** 
After  the  start  of  the  new  year,  it  became 
clear  that  sterilliatlon  was  the  "key  meas- 
ure" under  the  new  policy,  and  in  March  an 
unnamed  "central  leadership  comrade"  said 
that  the  success  of  the  propaganda  month 
must  be  affirmed  and  the  effective  measures 
continued.  In  May,  a  provincial  source  re- 
vealed that  these  measures  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Party  Central  Committee  and 
the  State  CounclL**  Responsibility  for  them 
clearly  rested  with  the  highest  authority  in 
the  land. 

The  reason  for  making  sterilization  the 
"key  measure"  was  not  Just  to  eliminate 
third  and  higher  parity  births  but  because 
the  threat  of  sterilisation  "spurred  on  the 
adoption  of  other  birth  control  meas- 
ures." *>  How  it  did  so  was  explained  by  the 


Vice-Oovemor  of  Guangdong  Province,  who 
said  that  "the  basic  purpose  of  (steriliza- 
tion) is  to  absolutely  prohibit  married  cou- 
ples from  bearing  a  second  child,"  •*  Imply- 
ing that  fear  of  b^ng  sterilized  would  suf- 
fice to  make  one-child  couples  avoid  further 
pregnancies.  This  strategem  clearly  as- 
sumed that  people  did  not  want  to  be  steri- 
lized and  could  thus  be  intimidated  by  the 
certainty  that  if  they  had  a  second  child 
they  would  be  steriliaed  against  their  will. 
Of  course,  sterilization  also  had  the  advan- 
tage of  eliminating  any  further  need  for 
"persuading"  pe<H>le,  monitoring  their  preg- 
nancy status,  and  "mobilizing"  them  for 
abortions.  Oooe  sterilized,  their  compliance 
was  assured!  •* 

Accordingly,  chOdbearing  age  couples 
with  two  or  more  children  were  deslpiated 
as  persons  "who  should  be  sterilized."  and 
the  provincial  authorities  estimated  their 
number  and  made  plans  to  cmnplete  the 
surgeries  over  the  next  several  years.**  Ini- 
tial reports  indicated  a  massive  sterilization 
drive  under  way.  Pleased  with  these  results, 
the  central  authorties  directed  that  "the 
success  of  the  propaganda  month  must  be 
fully  affirmed  and  the  effective  measures 
carried  out  must  be  continued."**  It  was 
later  reported  that  in  1983  along  30.8  mil- 
lion sterilizations  had  been  performed.** 
The  mandatory  sterilization,  lUD  Insertion, 
and  abortion  policy  of  1983,  with  its  quotas 
and  "hi^  tides"  was  a  violation  of  previous 
admonlttmis  against  "rigid  rules,"  "crash 
Jobs,"  and  "forcing  everybody  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  but  in  1983  these  were  no 
longer  part  of  what  the  central  authorities 
chose  to  regard  as  coercion.  In  fact,  in  the 
domestic  media  of  China  in  1983,  coercion 
was  hardly  mentioned. 
Stit^  moderation  and  ambivalence  in  1984 

The  human  costs  of  the  mandatory  sur- 
geries in  1983  may  never  be  known  In  full, 
but  the  political  costs  must  also  have  been 
significant.  Althou^  several  provinces 
planned  to  stage  another  propaganda 
month  tat  January  1984  to  continue  and 
even  to  intensify  the  sterilisation  drive, 
these  plans  wne  interrupted  soon  afterward 
by  another  change  In  policy.  The  first  hint 
of  a  change  was  the  fact  that  in  December 
1983  Qlan  Xlnzhong  was  removed  without 
explanation  from  his  post  as  head  of  the 
State  Family  Planning  Commission.**  At 
the  end  of  January  1984.  the  new  director. 
Wang  Wei.  said  that  f amOy  planning  work 
must  be  "based  on  local  conditions"  and  car- 
ried out  "reaacoataly  to  win  the  support  of 
the  brood  masses"  and  urged  the  cadres  to 
find  ways  of  doing  family  pi*«wi«y  work  ef- 
fecUvely  and  at  the  same  time  "building  a 
close  relationship  between  the  Party  and 
the  people."  ••  The  last  phrase  clearly  indi- 
cated that,  as  in  the  past,  the  coercive  meas- 
ures of  1983  had  caused  such  a  negative 
popular  reactkm  that  they  now  had  to  be 
disavowed  once  more. 

Provincial  family  planning  leaders  attend- 
ing a  10-day  conference  In  Beijing  that  con- 
cluded on  March  7.  1984  were  told  that 
family  planning  measures  should  be  "more 
realistic."  supported  by  the  msssws,  and  easy 
for  the  cadres  to  carry  out,  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  improve  their  "work  style,"  and 
that  they  should  "refrain  from  coercion" 
and  "strictly  forMd  any  illegal  and  disorder- 
ly action."  While  the  one  child  policy  was 
still  to  be  promoted,  the  circumstances 
under  which  couples  could  be  allowed  to 
have  a  second  child  were  subtly  enlarged, 
provided  that  the  national,  provincial,  and 
local  target  population  totals  for  the  year 
3000  were  not  exceeded.**  which  meant  that 


very  few  second  Mrths  could  be  permitted.** 
In  May  1984.  the  family  planning  edition  of 
the  Journal  Health  Gazette  >Tpi»iii*H  that 
famOy  planning  work  was  to  be  "subordinat- 
ed to  and  serve  the  general  tasks  and  goals 
of  the  Party.""  and  in  June  it  warned 
against  coercion,  being  "doctrinaire"  kbout 
punishments,  indiscriminate  sterilization, 
scheduling  too  many  surgeries,  and  letting 
nnquallfled  persons  perform  them,  and  for- 
bade the  setting  of  surgical  quotas  for  lower 
levels.**  The  excesses  of  1983  were,  as  usual, 
ascribed  to  local  "m<iqindrrT*Ti"i11ng"  of  cen- 
tral policies,  which  the  central  authorities 
pretended  had  never  changed. 

Soon  after  the  March  coof  erence.  the  new 
policy  was  spelled  out  in  a  dlreettve  referred 
to  as  "Party  Central  Committee  Document 
No.  7,"  the  text  of  which  has  not  been  made 
public.  From  exlgeres  given  in  the  Chinese 
media.  It  is  evidoit  that  the  directive  called 
for  moderation  and  flexlbOlty  In  implement- 
ing policies  and  avoidance  of  coercion  to 
repair  relations  with  the  msmm  but  at  the 
same  time  demanded  that  the  cadres  main- 
tain "a  tl^t  rein"  on  family  planning, 
strengthen  Uielr  leadership,  and  continue  to 
fulfill  the  assigned  targets.  The  mixed  sig- 
nals plunged  the  cadres  Into  «"T^w^^nl.  and 
in  some  places  they  reportedly  lost  faith  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  central  authorities 
and  stopped  enforcing  family  piawtitny  r^. 
qulrements.  Rumms  becan  to  dreulate  that 
the  policy  had  changed  and  that  all  tmiKntmm 
were  now  allowed  two  children.  In  May. 
Wang  Wei  attempted  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Party  Document  No.  7,  and  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1984  warnings  were 
issued  against  complacency,  passivity,  and 
laxness."  The  1983  policies  on  «*TT"iiftiflti. 
lUD  inserUon.  and  abortioa  were  reinotated. 
and,  at  least  in  some  placea.  steriUsaUan 
quotas  were  resumed."  This  somewhat 
hardened  line  was  still  in  force  at  the  start 
of  1985. 

The  on-again-off-ogain  anti-coeiclon  cam- 
paigns and  the  alternate  fsralations  and  re- 
missions in  family  planning  A—<n»n^m  make 
it  quite  dear  that  the  central  authorities  ap- 
prove and  encourage  the  use  of  coercive 
methods  and  welcome  the  results  gained 
through  them  but  will  not  accept  reaponol- 
bQlty  for  them.  The  local  cadres  alone  are 
held  accountable  for  policy  failures,  wheth- 
er due  to  excessive  rnmpiilslon  or  not 
enough.  Since  the  central  authorittes  con- 
trol the  media  at  all  levels,  they  can  reinter- 
pret policies  and  events  to  suit  their  own 
convenience.  The  local  cadres  seldom  get  to 
teU  their  side  of  the  story. 

TBZ  CASE  or  HUITAWI  PBBaCTUOZ 

One  of  the  few  cases  in  which  both  the 
media  version  and  the  local  side  of  a  story 
are  available  for  comparison  occurred  in 
1981,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  a  Hong 
Kong  newqpaper.  This  case  is  extronely  Im- 
portant as  an  Indication  not  only  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  Chinese  media  coverage  of  politi- 
cally sensitive  matters  but  also  of  the  credi- 
bility of  official  claims  that  coercion  In 
famUy  planning  Is  not  allowed.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year.  Just  as  the  second 
anti-coercion  fompalgn  was  being  tennlnat- 
ed,  the  paper.  Contention  DoHy,  an  enter- 
prising offshoot  of  the  Journal  Contention, 
began  to  receive  lettos  from  readers  in 
Hulyang  Prefecture,  Guangdong  Provtaioe. 
complaining  of  "cruel  strugi^es  and  heart- 
less attacks"  carried  out  in  the  prefecture's 
family  planning  drive.  Uke  its  parent  Jour- 
nal, the  newspaper  supported  Deng  Xiaop- 
ing and  circulated  wtddy  In  Guangdong, 
where  its  reporters  enjoyed  ready  access  to 
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■nd  people  alike.  Aeoordii^ay.  tbe 
HDt  a  rapottar  to  Huiyaac  to  tnvwtl- 
■Mc  The  rapeiUr  tauMd  that  fkmOy  {dan- 
nine  work  was  diraetad  by  the  aotlnc  mef ec- 
taral  Party  aeontair.  Da  Rmahl.  who  bad 
tiwnanitiid  at  a  maetlnt  In  late  April  that 
47M0  women  In  the  prefecture  who  had 
two  or  more  ctaUdreB  and  were  acain  prec- 
nant  be  eubleeted  to  abortlan  in  an  all-out 
drive  dintac  ICay  and  Ame.  Tuaets  were  aa- 
■icned  to  aU  of  the  ten  oountlaa  and  munld- 
palttiae  in  the  preftature.  On  Itejr  96.  Du 
made  a  veeefa  eaUhw  for  "total  vietory" 
and  Mid  that  "atthoogh  tt  waa  acaiiMt  the 
peopled  wiabea"  thia  waa  normal  under  the 
drcumatanoaa,  that  an  methodi  of  contral- 
llnc  populatlaD  growth  were  eociect.  and 
that  it  did  not  matter  if  eome  "proUema" 
oeeuired  durtng  the  abortion  drive  becauae 
the  Party  would  not  hold  the  cadrea  revMO- 
ilble.  Du  promlaed  that  thoae  iriio  did  a 
lood  Job  would  be  rewarded  and  aarared 
them  that  the  aame  methodi  were  being 
uaed  throughout  the  country.  ** 

In  many  flommnnaa  in  Doogguan  County, 
where  the  rampaign  waa  waged  moat  fleree- 
ly.  the  pregnant  woaan  were  herded  into 
"■tudy  daBMa."  irtiere  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  talk  to  one  another  or  to  rejoin 
their  tamiUai  and  were  aurrounded  by 
taama"  who  preaiured  them  to  have 
aidleaB  of  the  duration  of  preg- 
'  who  reatated  were  crMdaed  in 
pnbUe  maetlnsik  hazaaHd.  and  humiliated. 
It  waa  alleged  that  vdildaa  were  aeot  into 
the  vUlacaa  to  round  up  the  pregnant 
women  and  take  them  to  the  hovttala  by 
force,  creating  a  panic  iriterever  they  ap- 
IndMdnal  raipondenta  ttdd  of 
1  takan  away  in  handeutli.  tied 
with  ropea,  or  in  cagaa  uaod  to  tnuMport 
hogi.  to  HUidBBg  County  It  waa  mid  that 
aireat  warranta  ware  iaauad  ftir  aome  women 
on  whldi  the  word  "pragnant"  waa  written 
In  the  veee  Iwllnaflng  the  crime  commit- 
ted." to  uriMn  areaa.  water  and  eleetiktty 
wwe  cut  off  for  noBcoaapUant  houaehoUb; 
to  rural  areaa  the  eletUkjIU  waa  cut  off,  the 


Du  went  to  Ouangafaou  to  make  a  report, 
but  tntead  of  retunlng  to  Hutyang,  he 
went  t(  Beijing,  apparently  on  hla  own  inltt- 
athre.  1  fhen  he  next  appeared  to  Hulyang, 
bit  mamer  waa  aubdued.  which  led  local 
eadrea  I  o  aoapect  that  hla  methodi  had  been 
diaappipved.  By  late  Jttly.  it  waa  rumored 
that  D«  would  ahartly  be  tranaferred  back 
to  a  pr^vlndal  organ,  but  people  to  Buiyang 
dfcl  not  know  whether  thia  waa  a  promotloB 
or  a  degiotlonJO 

They'were  not  long  left  to  doubt,  to  late 
Auguatj  1961,  the  Guangdong  provtadal  au- 
thorttKi  announced  a  new  ffendly  p»»»wih«g 
drive  f^  September  to  mohfllae  pregnant 
women  for  abortion,  convened  an  "on-the- 
■pot"  meeting  to  Hulahou  Municipality  to 
"itudylhe  ezperieneea"  of  Hulyang  Prefec- 
ture to  ^getting  a  good  graap  of  family  plan- 
ning wfrk  to  the  new  attuivtlon."  and  com- 
the  Hulyang  leadeii  for  what  they 
to  May  and  June,  irtien  they 
had  ahOwn  "great  determlnatlan. .  .  .  made 
a  Ug  aanr  of  atrength, .  .  .  (and)  carried  out 
Ideologleal  ertnratlon  together  with  letting 
the  pollBy  play  tta  authoritative  part"  They 
congratulated  for  having  "dia- 
Party'a  fine  work  atyle  of  aervlng 
the  maAna  and  dotog  a  good  Job  of  planned 
81  Guangdong  Governor 
Uu  Tlilifu  concluded  that  "the  experience 
and  the  achievement  waa 
greafls  AU  areaa  were  called  upon  to 
"learn  mn  the  CTperlencea  of  Hulyug."  83 
to  wt4^m»*««»_  the  Hulyang  «»»»»««pi«»  waa 
brou^f  to  national  attention  by  a  ZDIHDA 
reporter  who  etted  Huiyang'a  apitag  abor- 
tlcD  drive  aa  proof  of  irtiat  could  be  done 
"throutfi  patient  and  metlculoul  Ideological 
work  aigong  the  maaaea."  84 

Wtthjthe  high  level  approval  of  hie  tae- 
tloa,  DuJRuiahi  alao  proapered.  to  November 
1861.  elevated  to  memberdiip  on  the  itand- 
ing  coapaittee  of  the  provlndal  Party  com- 
mittee. JDu  gave  the  aummary  epeech  at  a 
piovimgal  temlly  piMwifaij  iniHiiiiig  com- 
mending the  Hulyang  rnnntpt*^  md  in  De- 
cember he  did  the  aame  at  a  iiumtim  on 


1  County,  roof 
the  children  of  the 
tunlly  were  turned  out  of  doora.  and  other 
tunQlM  were  warned  not  to  feed  them  or 
they  would  be  ttaed.  to  one  inatanee.  a  preg- 
nant adtool  teefher  fled  to  another  commu- 
nity to  mv«  her  aeeond  prepiaaoy.  but  her 
huaband  waa  arraaled  and  «""«"fi!  to  a 
mgeon"  untO  ahe  returned  and 
to  an  ahortkm.  The  Dongguan 
ftrty  aeeretary  waa  quoted  aa  aaytog  that 
the  purpoae  waa  to  aae  to  It  that  "there  la  no 
road  to  heaven  and  no  door  into  the  earth" 
for  the  pregnant  women  to 
through." 

Both  the  eadrm  and  the  maaam  were  in- 
dared  not  proteat  openly, 
of  the  cadrm  fdt  that  the  campaign 
n  enmple  of  "lefUaaB."  thn  under  of- 
ficial interdtet,  a  vkdatton  of  human  rftf^ 
Party  dliolpHne.  and  the  lawa  of  the  atate. 
and  further  atralned  rtfatlana  between  the 
Party  and  the  mameaL  One  cadrm  aaM  that 
Du  Rulabl  waa  "really  like  a  mad  dog  that 
went  around  btting  people.""  Hie  local 
pubtte  aeeurity  organa  reportedly  refnaed  to 
accept  diargM  of  law  violation  againat  Du'a 

The  Bong  KOng  reporter  could  not  at  firat 
aaentato  under  what  authority  Du  Ruiahl 
waa  acting.  TIm  provincial  newipaper. 
aouOter*  DaUg,  aeemed  healtant  about  re- 
porting hla  actMtlea.  aa  though  the  provin- 
cial authorttlM  were  nnaure  of  the  official 
line,  then  to  tranaltlon.  At  the  end  of  May, 


:  to  Guangrtong'a  cttleaJ6  to 
.  Dongguan  County  waacomimnd- 
"ezeeOent  reaulta"  to  fkmUy  plan- 
for  the  fact  that  Ita  "top  people" 
charge  of  the  work  and 
and  great 
to  Auguat  1968.  Du  waa  to 
lanother  provtnoial  *M»«wy  pn^^ipiny 
to  October  be  «ioka  at  atOl  an- 
to  May  1964  he  aiMraamd  a  pro- 
vtodal  Ulephone  conference  and  gave  the 
doaing  iveedi  at  a  "mnWIiaathw  rally"  to- 
[  Document  No.  7.87 
The  «intral  aothorttlaa  could  hardly  have 
of  the 
agatoatjOu  to  the  HMig  Kong 
The  pabvinotel  anthorftlea  were  not;  they 
a|  laaat  one  attwipt  to  endato  away 
of  'the  Hulyang  inddanta  aa  a  public 
to  what  waa  obriouriy 
a  cent<aiy  dtraeted  action.  «— «"i»»«^  Cht 
flrma  BOddnly  withdraw  thatr 
frcn  **"»  BOog  ^r«'««g  paper 
it  to  ooOapae  on  Anguat  1. 1961.  Jnat 
44  daya  attar  ita  foundtagje 

nw  lulyang  oaae  ahowa  bow  eoerelve 
praetld  ■  oan  be  upheld  aa  ewamplaa  of  "pa- 
tient ai  td  metteuloua  Ideologleal  work"  and 
of  "tho|FMrty;B  flne  work  at^e"  by  tbe  Chi- 
neae  npdia  during  perioda  when  coeiBlon 
haa  ceotnl  approvaL  It  alao  atrongly  aug- 
geeta  that  coercion  la  not  merely  a  matter  of 
local  tottiathfe  but  la  actually  tbe  reault  of  a 
ootreetl  reading  of  emtral  totentlona  by 
local  ahthoritiaa.  Moreover,  the  career  of 
Du  Rulkhl  conftma  what  the  PtopWt  DoOg 
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local  cadTM  who  "'*»««p'««'' 

through  coercive 


:  the  evidence  from  China  haa 
tanpaet  on  foreign  peroep- 
nature  of  the  Chineee  family 
One  reaaon  may  be  that 
la  aoattered  to  obaeure 
eaaily  amwmhled  and  evalu- 
la  that  the  Chineee  authori- 
tmportant  direetlvee  and 
the  record  that  might  tend  to 
official  claim  that  the  pro- 
But  pohapa  the  mato 
deeerfptiona  of  the  OU- 
otton  ignore  or  downplay  ita 
la  that  for  many  foreign  ob- 
to  **'«'ny  piattTiiny  pooM  a 
that  la  not  eaaily  reeohred. 
China  urgently  needa  to 
ilation  growth  but  are  alao 
*»"«'«»''**»-*fT«  prindplea  ***^ 
righto  whldi  coercion 
nnce  of  the  Chineee  deniala 
inherent  value  conflict  need 


Chtiu$ettmt4meiUt/arfttnlgneontwmptUm 

Par  their  p^  the  Chtoeee  authorttlM  do 
their  beat  to  i  aM  that  their  official  itary  ia 
made  m  a<nhptoble  h  pcerible.  Domeatle 
communleatlana  about  fiwHy  p^y»^T^^ng  to 
tbe  ChlncM  [media  are  often  porpoeefully 
vague  and  eimhwnietlr,  but  thorn  addreaaed 
to  foreign  aiWinoM  are  atOl  more  caredtttlly 
warded  and  often  contato  what  looka  like 
ralmlatart  d^inf ormation.  Aalde  from  the 
routine  aaaei4tlana  that  Chtoa'a  program  ia 
baaed  on  th6  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
people  "und^  atate  guldanoe.""  that  it 
null—  o«  mA^tiemt  «.wt  p^rnivflim.  awl  that 
tta  iiipeam  laidiie  to  "mam  aupport  and  un- 
derrtanding.1  Chtneae  aouroea  alao  tnalat 
that  the  alate  merely  "advocatee"  or 
"ursea"  tbe  Adoption  of  birth  control,  that 
oouplw  are  lencouraged"  to  have  only  one 
child,  and  th*t  atarOtaatlcn  ia  "provided  ftee 
of  charge."**  Punitive  meaaurm  are  rarely 


alluded  to  ti  atatementa  for  foreign  audi- 
eneaa.  toateatl.  fbrelgnera  are  aawred  that 
"an  thia  la  dine  on  the  baaia  of  re«eet  for 
peraonal  chone"  and  that  populatkm  plana 
are  "worked,'  out  through  fun  <**■■»'-■''" 
fNmthe  grate  roota  up  to  tbe  central  level 
and  have  bam  carried  out  by  the  maaaea  on 
a  vohmtary  baaiB,"**  whldi  amounta  to  a 
denial  that  t^rgeta  and  quotea  are  amigmid 
from  above,  i 

to  1868.  #han  mandatory  aterillmtinn, 
lOD  tnaartlBii.  and  abortion  were  to  fuU 
f area,  with  awiilliialliai  m  the  key  meaaure. 
Qian  XtoahAw  matotalnert  that  ateriliaa- 
tk»  waa  "ndmtary."  and  other  ipokeamen 
aald  that  it  jwaa  "encouraged"  or  "recom- 
mended" but  "never  compuleory,"  that 
woman  were  fadviaed' to  uee  IDDa.  and  that 
"no  operatlof  can  be  done  without  the  per- 
aon'a  eonaeni"««  To  perraade  foreign  aodi- 
that  t|ie  program  waa  not  coercive. 
QIan  argued  In  1868  that  It  could  not  have 
attataed  thel  auccem  it  had  without  mam 
aupport.  How.  he  aAed,  could  you  coerce 
one  bOttan  p^oidet**  But  aa  QIan  weU  knew, 
it  ia  not  nectenry  to  coerce  a  bmion  people 
to  force  combUanoe  with  famOy  pi^mfaif  re. 
qulremmta;  ^oerelng  oouplea  to  the  child- 
bearing  ycu*.  lem  than  86  percent  of  the 
population,  would  auffloe.  Tet  he  evidently 
expected  thai  to  aome  foreign  drdea  the  aa- 
■imiptlnna  inydldt  to  hla  rhetorical  queatlon 
would  not  bfl  examtned  too  doaely.  to  Feb- 
ruary 1866.  ^  a  vialt  to  the  United  Statee. 


Zhou  Boping.  Vioe-Mlnlater  of  the  State 
FamOy  Planning  Commlarion.  allegedly  told 
various  queetlonera.  induding  memben  of 
the  UJB.  Consrest,  Congremional  etaff.  and 
Jouinaliste.  that  China  doee  not  force 
women  to  have  abortioni.  doea  not  have 
late-term  abortioni,  promotea  contraception 
but  not  abortion,  perralta  parento  whoee 
first  child  Is  a  daughter  to  have  a  aeoond 
child,  and  punlahea  offldala  who  rmort  to 
coercion  by  removing  them  from  office.  All 
of  theee  datou  are  ocmtradleted  by  evidence 
from  other  Chineee  soureea.*^ 

The  rupoiue  of /onion  obterven 
Chinese  family  pimntiiy  propaganda  di- 
rected at  foreigners  has  had  somewhat 
mixed  success.  It  has  not  Impressed  foreign 
media  personnd  to  China,  moat  of  whom 
are  IncUnded  from  training  and  experience 
to  discount  cover  stmles  and  probe  further, 
but  it  has  been  quite  effective  with  some 
other  people,  notably  thoae  that  advocate 
planned  parenthood  and  the  control  of  pop- 
ulation growth,  aome  of  whom  have  even 
tried  to  take  iasue  on  China's  behalf  with 
tbe  Journalists.  For  example,  when  the  Watt 
Street  Journal  edltorlallaed  to  April  1084 
that  "by  now  the  evidence  about  coerdve 
birth  control  to  China  Is  overwhelmtog,"**  a 
repreaentative  of  a  populatkm  control  advo- 
cacy group  responded  by  quoting  Qtfan  Zina- 
hcmg  to  prove  that  the  Chineee  "wm  not 
tolerate  coerdve  praettom"  and  that  tmninj 
planning  to  China  "must  be  voluntary."**  to 
1083.  a  repreeentattve  of  another  such  orga- 
nisation allegedly  defended  the  Chtoeee 
program  m  a  "very  weO  organiaed  and  good 
motivational  program  with  strong  poUtlcal 
commitment"  and  one  that  "the  worid 
should  copy."  and  to  November  1864  the 
same  spo^aman,  on  a  vldt  to  China,  report- 
edly said  that  he  had  not  detected  any  coer- 
don  during  hla  tour  and  added  that  "Chtoa 
has  shown  to  the  world  iriiat  can  be  done 
when  people  consdentloudy  tackle  the 
problem."** 

Kind  words  have  alao  been  said  about  the 
Chtoeee  family  planning  program  by  repre- 
sentatives of  totematlonal  organlaatkUM  to 
the  population  fidd  whoae  diarters  explicit- 
ly eondenm  the  use  of  coadve  measures,  to 
1081,  Rafad  M.  Salas.  Bxecutlve  Dtreetor  of 
the  United  Natlona  Fund  f  «■  Populatlan  Ac- 
tivities (UNFPA),  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
"China  provldee  a  superb  «»»»»»pi»  of  tote- 
grattog  population  programs  with  the  na- 
tional gods  of  development"**  to  April 
1083.  officials  of  the  totematUmal  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF)  vldtlng 
China  at  tbe  InvltatloD  of  Qian  Tin^nnf 
reportedly  said  that  China's  program  was 
successful  becauae  "the  msmna  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  family  planning"  and  "It  is 
the  people's  own  choice."  They  also  said 
that  China's  population  poUdea  were  con- 
sistent with  the  goals  of  the  IPFP  and  tovlt- 
ed  the  Chineee  FunUy  Flaimtog  Aasoda- 
tlon.  then  an  assoriate  member  of  the  IPPF, 
to  become  a  full  member.'**  to  May,  the 
UNFPA  deputy  to  BeUtog  was  quoted  to  an 
assertion  that  China's  one  child  policy  was 
"the  only  choice  for  a  country  with  such  a 
large  population."'*'  to  June,  a  deputy  aeo- 
retary  general  of  the  IPPF  aUegedly  aald 
that  China's  program  had  been  approved  by 
the  pecqple.  who  ssw  It  aa  to  thdr  tatereeta 
and  practiced  family  pimwiwg  vQUm^.'oi 
to  November,  the  IPPF  Members'  Aaaonbly 
meeting  to  Nairobi  reaffirmed  the  organiaa- 
tlon's  commitment  to  voluntuy  tofotmed 
choices  about  oontraoeptlan  and  welcomed 
the  Chineee  Funlly  Planning  Asaodatlon 
(and  six  others)  to  full  membership-'** 
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Meanwhile,  a  number  of  organixatlans, 
both  governmental  and  private,  have 
become  tovolved  to  activities  broadly  sup- 
portive of  the  Chtoeee  family  pi«»nii«j  |)n>. 
gram.  Most  ptomtoent  amotw  them  Is  the 
UnirrA.  which  to  June  1860  alsned  an 
agreement  to  provide  880  mmion  to  f*t«« 
during  1060-88  to  be  used  for  various  popu- 
latioo-rdatcd  aettvttlea.  tiM»iii«w«j  x^  imj 
census,  demographic  training,  and  fiwoy 
planning.  UNFPA  aariBtanff  to  family  idan- 
ning  tndoded  aupport  for  the  eatabltahmoit 
of  a  population  Information  center  M«i  a 
training  center  for  family  idanntng  work- 
erL'*«  When  It  became  generally  known 
outside  China  to  the  wring  of  1868  that  the 
Chineee  leaders  had  embarked  on  a  program 
of  compuleory  st«niHmtIiin.  lUD  iMntlon. 
and  abortion  as  a  matter  of  "«»««~ti  policy, 
the  UNIVA  was  temporarily  alarmed.  Quee- 
Uaned  by  the  WaiMnaton  toet  Bdjtog  cor- 
respondent United  Nation  otflctak  who  co- 
ordtoated  projecta  there  said  they  were  to- 
veedgating  whether  the  new  pdlcy  violated 
United  Nations  prtndplss.  One  wm  quoted 
M  saying  that  'if  there  is  a  very  exidldt 
regulation  that  aU  couplM  with  a  aeeond 
child  must  be  sterfllaed.  It  could  cauM  acri- 
ous  proUems  for  the  United  NattoiMb  Com- 
pulsion to  thCM  matters  is  not  aoe^Ma- 
ble."'**  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  tovea- 
tlgatlon,  the  UNFPA  projecta  ccntteued.  to 
February  1864.  the  UNFPA  announoed  that 
It  would  provide  another  880  mflUan  to  as- 
sistance to  China  to  1868-80,'**  and  to  April 
Mr.  SalM  WM  quoted  to  a  denial  that  the 
xinnrA  hM  any  evidence  that  Ita  program 
to  China  supporta  coerdve  measures.'** 

But  of  aD  the  foreign  enoouragementa  for 
theChtaHM  family  idannlng  program,  none 
WM  more  important  symbolically  than  the 
United  Nations  population  award  conf emd 
on  QIan  Xtnrtwwig  to  1068.  to  Mardi  it  wm 
illacloeed  that  an  award  committee  conatat- 
tog  of  rqweeentatfvm  from  ten  United  Na- 
tlona mfmher  countries.  Induding  r!iit»»^ 
had  dedded  to  honor  Qian  and  Indian 
Prime  Mtolster  Indira  Gandhi  with  the  fizat 
of  tbe  newly  Instituted  annual  p«p»»itlim 
awards.'**  This  aetian  raiacd  ooiatematian 
among  aome  advoeatM  of  popnlattan  control 
to  other  countriea.  alio  thouaht  tbe  aelee- 
tlons  fll-advioed  to  view  of  the  fMt  that 
China  and  India  had  the  duMoua  ifhttofHim 
of  being  the  only  two  eountrtas  to  the  worid 
to  attempt  coeidve  famOy  pi*™*'^  pro- 
grama.  The  two  awmrdeM  were  both  to  pod- 
tlana  of  reaponafbOlty  whOe  tbe  attampta 
were  bdng  made.  However,  no  pidiUc  demur 
WM  heard  except  from  one  of  the  five  mem- 
ben of  an  advisory  group  rhoaan  to  aaslat 
the  awards  oommlttae.  to  a  latter  to  Mr. 
Salaa.  the  Nobd  laureate  ««'"^«^  Prof. 
Theodore  W.  Sehutta,  of  the  Uhtveratty  of 
Chicago,  denounced  the  committee's  ded- 
don  M  a  "travesty"  and  told  tbe  UNFPA  to 
remove  his  name  from  any  matarlala  tovoiv- 
tog  the  awarda.  Sehulta  charged  that  the 
Chtoem  polldH  were  rewcnalbla  for  the 
high  rate  of  female  tofantldde  to  Chtoa.'** 
The  awards  wm  f  onnaUy  preaented  to  New 
York  to  September  1868  by  United  Natkma 
Secretary-General  Javier  PerH  de  CueUar. 
who  expreaaed  "deep  appradatian"  for  the 
way  to  which  the  CTihwe  and  Indian  sov- 
emmenta  had  "maiahalled  the  reeourov 
necessary  to  implement  population  polld« 
on  a  maaaive  aoale."  "* 

The  rhtnoM  authorttka  were  at  least 
equally  appreciative  of  the  award,  whldi 
they  toterpreted  m  "evidence  of  wortdwlde 
concern  and  support"  for  thdr  family  plan- 
ning program,  ^u  Ztoghong  expreaaed  hla 
gratitude  not  only  to  the  Itolted  Nations 
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but  alao  to  other  totematlonal  organlsatlana 
and  friends  who  "support  China's  effort" 
The  evidence  of  totematlonal  approtaatlan 
WM  uaefttl  to  diaoouragiiw  ''"mfrtk-  criti- 
cism of  the  program  becauM  it  seemed  to 
show  that  respondUe  worid  opinion  dded 
with  the  Chtoeee  government  on  ti»t«  )mae. 
It  WM  also  useful  to  Chinese  counterattacks 
agatast  foreign  critics,  whose  sllegatloM 
that  the  program  wm  coerdve  were  de- 
nounced M  "slander"  and  "distortion.""' 

The  coerdon  issue  agato  received  Intema- 
tlonal  attention  to  the  sprtag  and  summer 
of  1064.  when  a  VA.  Senate  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  on  the  matter  and  the 
HouM  of  Repreeentatlvcs  debated  whether 
UA  contributhms  to  the  UNFPA  and  the 
IPPF  were  being  uaed  to  support  the  Chl- 
new  program.  Public  discussion  at  that  time 
WM  not  wdl  Informed  about  the  nature  of 
the  program  and  tended  to  f ocih  on  the  one 
aspect  that  wm  of  high  political  salience  to 
the  United  iitat—  «n«ini«iy.Ty  abortion— al- 
though for  Chtoew  fMi««H««  eorapulaoty 
■teriUaatlon  would  probably  be  ivgarded  M 
much  more  devastating.  The  pottcy  Imoe 
WM  ulttmately  narrowed  to  the  quHtlon  of 
whether  fundi  contributed  by  the  ITnlted 
Statm  were  bdng  used  to  pay  for  abartkxM. 
wlildi  the  UN^A  could  p»f«tfWy  deny."* 
It  did  not  deal  with  the  mudi  larger  ques- 
tion of  wliether  It  wm  poaaible  to  support 
any  aspect  of  the  Chineee  program  without 
aeemlng  to  endorw  an  of  tt  As  a  result  the 
poettlan  of  the  United  8tat«  m  put  forward 
at  the  Intemattanal  Poputatlon  Conference 
to  Mexico  City  to  Auguat  1864  would  have 
little  bearing  on  ««— ^.f^^i  to  the  rtiinrm 
family  plaimlng  program,  althouift  It  might 
hamper  the  IPPF  to  providing  bdp  for  vol- 
untvy  abortions  to  other  countriea-"* 

However,  to  February  1868,  after  the  pub- 
lleatlon  to  January  to  the  Wtaktmgton  PoU 
of  three  artldM  by  ita  Bdjtog  coormpon- 
dent  liOchad  Wetaikopf.  *~->ftrtog  to 
detail  coerdve  fkmlly  pi«i«»«««.y  practlcH  to 
China,  the  U.8.  Agency  for  Intenmtlanal 
Development  (AID)  announced  that  tt  had 
dedded  to  poetpone  the  alhicarten  of  8SS 
million  to  the  VtfWPA  piMMm  a  careful 
review  of  the  UNFPA  program."*  Alao  to 
Frivuary,  tbe  UNFPA  pnparsd  a  "briefing 
note"  to  regwnee  to  an  AID  enquiry  to 
iriildi  It  dataned  that  the  fhinsaii  govern- 
ment only  advocatM  but  dom  not  require 
compllanoe  with  the  one  cfaOd  Umlt  that 
couptaa  who  wiah  a  aeeond  or  even  a  third 
child  can  have  them,  that  to  many  rural 
aroM  couplm  whow  flrat  child  Is  a  giri  can 
now  have  a  aeeond.  that  tbe  friTirtannr  of 
the  one  child  Umlt  "can  only  be  on  a  votan- 
tary  bads."  and  that  the  gnMi  miMmf  >im  ^o- 
peatedly  todlcated  to  the  peopte  of  Chtam 
that  "coercion  is  under  no  drcuBMtancH' 
permitted  ...""•  AU  of  thew  aUegattaM 
are  dther  tocorrect  or  mislrartliw.  m  tha 
preponderant  evidence  Aram  Phhinan 
souroM  mak«  dear.  After  a  review  of  the 
evidence.  AID  announoed  at  tbe  end  of 
March  that  It  win  withhold  810  mmion  of 
the  848  mmion  prevloudy  appropriated  by 
the  Congrem  for  the  UNIVA.  an  M»««nnt 
equivalent  to  the  amount  the  UNFPA 
spends  on  China  eadi  year."* 

Whether  the  Chtoeee  leaders  would  make 
a  more  dncere  effort  to  curb  "wrflftn  to. 
their  family  p'""'*rg  program  if  the  reet  of 
the  worid  ahowed  more  aincertty  to  con- 
demning tt  is  not  certain.  Several  Chtoew 
spnkiwmm  at  the  Mexico  City  eonfermoe 
insisted  that  any  foreign  attempt  to  make 
China  change  tta  population  poUdM  would 
be  viewed  m  a  violation  of  Cblna's  sover- 
eignty, thus,  to  effect  dertarlng  poiwilatlon 
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PoUejr  out  of  bouncta  for  internatkniiJ 
human  rigfats  Interventloiis."*  Deipite  mich 
■Utcmcnte.  the  Chlnew  authorltlca  obvious- 
ly want  foreicn  approval  of  their  family 
plaiminK  procram  and  are  aenittive  to  for- 
eicn eritletem.  but  tbey  may  feel  that  tbey 
need  not  take  the  ctltktam  aerioualy  to  long 
aa  preatidouB  organtMttoaa  in  tine  popuU- 
Uoo  tMd.  such  aa  the  UNn>A  and  the 
IFPF.  continue  to  laud  their  aucceaa  with- 
out an  adequate  examination  of  the  means 
by  which  it  \ 


TBI  ooraaQosiKB  or  cDnm  ramuTT 
MMBiocntai 

The  meedy  reduction  of  fertility  in  China 
achieved  throu^  oonpulaory  family  plan- 
ning measurea  baa  already  beipin  to  amelio- 
rate aome  aspects  of  population  pressure; 
but  it  may  not  in  the  long  run  prove  an  un- 
mixed blessing.  As  with  other  extreme  poli- 
cies imposed  on  the  Chinese  pMvIe  without 
careful  consideration  of  the  long-range  ef- 
fects, the  Party  Iwdcri  have  been  rductant 
to  entertain  pubildy  the  possibility  of  ad- 
verM  outcomes  and  tend  to  suppress  criti- 
cism by  dfiBlartng  that  the  poUey  is  "cor- 
rect." wise,  and  well  suited  to  China's  cur- 
rent needs.  As  a  result,  the  leaders  are  often 
slow  to  recognise  that  a  policy  is  not  work- 
ing well  unless  a  crisis  ensues  or  there  is  a 
change  of  leadership. 

Among  the  major  examplw  of  Party  poli- 
cies that  provide  disastrous  for  reasons  that 
might  have  been  foreseen,  the  briefest  was 
the  Big  Leap  Porwaid.  but  mainly  because, 
demlte  Mao's  effort  to  sOenoe  iU  critics,  the 
policy  precipitated  a  fUnine  ao  severe  that  it 
could  not  be  ignored.  The  collectivisation  of 
agriculture  in  195S-S6  seriously  damaged 
peasant  morale  and  "enthusiasm  for  produc- 
tion" for  over  30  yean.  untO  a  new  leader- 
ship under  Deng  Xiaoping  rqdaoed  it  with 
the  "production  responsibility  system"  and 
the  policy  of  letting  peasants  become 
"wealthy"  through  their  own  efforts.  This 
seems  to  have  solved  the  problem  of  motiva- 
tion, but  at  the  cost  of  disrupttng  successful 
collective  undertaUngs,  the  rural  health 
system,  snd  the  rural  family  planning  ef- 
fwts.  In  both  these  cases,  the  modification 
of  the  mistaken  policies  lirought  an  imnwdi- 
ate  remission  of  some  of  their  worst  effects, 
but  even  an  instant  change  in  family  plan- 
ning policies  would  not  erase  the  marks  al- 
ready imprinted  on  the  Chinese  age-sex 
structure  by  the  policies  of  the  mld-1970B 
and  early  1980b,  which  wffl  be  visible  for  the 
next  80  years  or  so  and  may  have  echoes 
and  reverberations  that  last  Icmger  stilL 
Chinese  demographers  have  pointed  out 
that  demographic  trends  have  an  Inertlal 
property.  They  have  also  made  population 
projecttons  showing  the  effects  of  current 
policies  on  age  composition  in  China  during 
the  next  eeatxtry.  But,  until  late  in  1983, 
their  published  writings  tended  to  discount 
the  possibility  that  age  composition  could 
be  a  cause  of  problems  in  the  future. 

In  1980,  what  a  reaction  set  in  against  the 
ooerdvenesB  of  the  newly  Instituted  one 
child  policy,  Chinese  sources  said  that 
"aome  comrades"  were  worried  that  the 
policy  could  lead  to  the  excessive  aging  of 
the  population,  to  shortages  of  woikers  and 
military  recruits,  to  sn  imbalance  of  the 
sexes,  and  to  heavy  welfare  burdens  for  the 
state.  Among  the  people  there  were  feais 
that  after  three  generations  of  the  one  child 
policy,  the  age  structure  of  the  Chinese 
family  would  follow  a  "4-2-1"  pattern— four 
gran«^Mrenta  and  one  chQd  supported  by 
two  working  parents.  The  writers  of  press 
articles  Insisted  that  these  fears  were  un- 
fotmded.  that  the  problems  would  not  arise 


soon,  atid  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  deal  with  them  later  on.  In  1983,  a 
demogi»pher  exmeased  concern  about  the 
effects  of  the  one  child  policy  on  family 
structure,  parent-child  relations,  family 
Income  and  expenditurea.  social  customs, 
moral  doncepts,  and  mass  psychology.  Muiy 
of  the  problems,  he  said,  had  not  been  stud- 
led  yet,  and  he  warned  that  history  had  a 
way  of  inflicting  "punishments"  on  those 
who  csfried  out  unwise  policies  "blindly  and 
subjectively."  >"  In  the  same  year,  China 
sent  a  qelegation  to  a  United  Nations  con- 
ference! on  aging  to  find  out  how  other 
countri^  were  coping  with  the  problem.'" 
but  still  the  official  atUtude  as  expressed  in 
the  pr^  was  that  China  would  be  able  to 
solve  its  own  aging  problem  in  good  time.''* 

In  Aagust  1983.  one  Chinese  writer  sug- 
gested that  sudden  changes  In  population 
growth;  rates  oould  cause  difficulties  and 
that  th^  low  target  population  total  set  for 
the  ooi4>try  for  the  year  3000  had  Its  draw- 
ee added  that  the  one  child  poli^ 
could  niean  that  in  40  years'  time  some  el- 
derly couples  would  have  no  one  to  care  for 
them  end  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get 
only  cqUdren  to  accept  military  service  or 
work  a^rignments  far  from  home.'*"  In  No- 
vember! a  Chinese  demographer  said  that 
the  agftig  of  China's  population  would  be 
the  "fagtest  in  history"  >*<»  and  that  China 
ahould  begin  at  once  to  plan  bow  it  would 
supporti  the  Increasing  numbers  of  elderiy 
personft  He  suggested  that  It  was  ttane  to 
consldet  adjusting  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram to  keep  the  problem  from  becoming 
too  serous.'*'  In  August  1984.  when  the 
central  ^thoriUes  were  sgain  worried  about 
a  relaxAlon  of  local  family  planning  efforts, 
the  same  demographer  altered  his  position 
somewqat,  arguing  that  it  would  be  "highly 
inapprat>rlate"  to  overemphasize  the  prob- 
lons  of  aging,  as  "some  people"  were  doing, 
and  "relax  population  control  right 
now."  >•*  Other  writers  echoed  the  official 
position  that  the  problem  was  under  study 
and  would  surely  be  solved.'" 

One  aeason  for  the  apparent  lack  of  con- 
cern ab^ut  the  aging  of  the  population  may 
be  the  ikct  that  many  of  the  bmeflts  to  the 
state  faom  a  sudden  reduction  in  fertility 
sre  relatively  Immediate  whereas  the  ad- 
verse cbnsequences  are  mostly  long-term. 
The  degUnlng  Urth  rate*  of  the  1970b  have 
already[eaaed  the  state's  burden  in  provid- 
ing rhlWcare,  consumer  goods  for  children, 
and  primary  schooling  In  much  of  the  coun- 
try. By  fcbout  1989,  the  sixe  of  oohorU  enter- 
ing the  labor  force  will  diminish  sharply,  re- 
ducing the  over-supply  of  rural  labor  and 
the  numbers  of  urban  young  people  "wait- 
ing for  employment."  Shortly  after  that, 
the  demands  for  housing  for  newly  married 
coupleaj  should  also  ease  considerably. 
Under  gny  projection  that  is  based  on  the 
1983  ceiisus  age-sex  structure  and  is  carried 
forward  according  to  fertility  assumptions 
reflectite  current  official  policies  and  plans, 
the  proportion  of  the  popul»Uon  in  the 
wolfing  ages  will  increase  until  about  the 
year  3010,  when  it  will  account  for  some  08 
peroent|of  the  total  population.  But  the  pro- 
portion! ot  the  population  aged  86  and  over 
will  risg  steadily  ^m  now  on  and  very  rap- 
idly afifer  2010.  reaching  36  percent  by  the 
year  30|U)  if  present  fertility  restrictions  are 
continiied  to  the  end  of  this  century. 
Whethgr  the  Chinese  economy  can  solve 
the  problem  of  providing  financial  security 
for  so  (nany  retirees  even  if  the  goals  of 
modernization  have  been  achieved  by  then 
la  problematical,  and  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ance t^t  the  goals  will  be  achieved  on 
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schedule  even  if  the  plan  for  future  popula- 
tion growth  lis  fully  realiied.  The  rate  of 
population  giowth  has  not  been  the  only  de- 
terrent to  China's  economic  development  in 
the  last  30  y^rs.  which  has  made  gains  In 
Q>lte  of  the  near  doubling  of  the  populaticm. 
Other  major  obstacles  pointed  out  by  Chi- 
nese econompts  Include  overcentraliaed  con- 
trol of  the  Oconony  and  unrealistic  plan- 
ning and  management,  which  are  implicit  in 
the  Chinese  administrative  system  and  will 
continue  to  hamper  develcvment  whatever 
Is  done  abou^  population.  If  more  develcved 
economies 
tflinlng 
when  the  ni 
Ing  more 
tributors.  It 
ter  even 
adequate 


have  difficulty 
social  security  systems 
of  benefteiartea  is  increas- 
than  the  number  of  con- 
likely  that  China  will  enooun- 
difflculties  in  setting  up  an 
de  novo  under  much  more 
unfavorable  tenographlc  dreumstanees. 

The  Bodal  and  political  consequences  of 
the  sudden  Muctlm  in  fertility  are  still 
harder  to  predict  and  may  also  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  resolve.  Care  for  the  elderly  Is  not 
Just  a  matter  of  providing  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  burial  expenses;  the  need  for 
health  card  ^111  rise  even  more  rapidly  than 
the  numbersi  of  the  elderly  themselves,  as 
will  the  need]  for  such  dally  ministrations  as 
were  formerly  toidered  by  family  members 
state.  Since  the  full  Impact 
ites  on  these  arrangements 
be  anticipated,  there  is  no 
confident  aasurances  by  the 
all  such  matters  can  be 
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found  and  incalculable  ef- 

plannlng  program  may 

result  from  changes  in  f  amOy 

child  reartaig  mactices.  Ar- 
media  have  expressed 
personality  and  character 
doted  on  by  parents  and 
grandparent^  and  treated  by  the  state  as 
privileged  individuals  in  regard  to  health 
care,  education,  and  employment  opportunl- 
tlea.  Some  reborts  suggest  that  they  are  be- 
coming voilfd,  self -centered,  inclined  to  im- 
mediate gratification,  willful,  disrespectful 
toward  auth(«lty— In  short,  exactly  the  kind 
of  people  leagt  adapted  to  life  under  a  politi- 
cal system  ttiat  emphasises  obedience  and 
orthodoxy,  lliere  Is  also  some  danger  of  po- 
litical disatf  action  among  the  generation  of 
their  parent^  many  of  whom  lost  their  op- 
portunities for  secondary  and  hl^ier  educa- 
tion during  Ithe  Cultural  Revolution,  are 
now  deprived  of  some  of  the  satisfactions  of 
parenthood  by  the  family  planning  pro- 
gram, and  fgce  the  prospect  of  neglect  in 
their  old  age.. 

The  disaffection  may  be  aU  the  more 
acute  if  the  I  rewards  of  economic  develop- 
ment seem  insufficient  to  Justify  the  depri- 
vations imposed  on  the  Chinese  people. 
After  all,  th4y  have  had  Uttle  voice  in  the 
national  po^  decisions  that  have  affected 
their  Uvea.  Bad  they  been  consulted  about 
population  policy,  many  might  have  chosen 
to  forego  aon^e  of  the  "modernization"  their 
leaders  haveiplanned  for  them  In  order  to 
have  more  obildren.  More  than  in  many 
other  coimtdes,  an  important  element  in 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  people  of  China  is 
the  gratificatton  afforded  by  family  life  and 
the  rearing  of  children,  which  have  been 
high  on  thO  Chinese  scale  of  values  for 
thousands  of  years.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
costs  of  the  Chinese  experiment  with  coer- 
cive family  planning  may  prove  rather  high. 
If  so,  the  burden  of  reqwnsibllity  will  rest 
not  Just  with]  the  Party  leaders  who  ordered 
and  directed  it  and  the  Chinese  demogra- 


phers who  rationalized  and  promoted  it  but 
also  with  the  foreign  population  control  ad- 
vocates who  applauded  it  and  Identified  its 
goals  with  their  own. 

foomoRs 

'The  eisbteentta  eenturr  British  eeoiiaiiM. 
Tbonai  Robert  iCsithus.  aisued  that  populatiaa 
tended  to  outsrow  the  miTiw  of  sutaitetenee  iinira 
checked  by  war.  f  uniiie.  or  pestHfiwe.  Man  vrtie- 
mently  denouncwl  Matttaus  but  (ailed  to  devdop  a 
population  theorr  of  this  own.  Many  later  ManMi 
UKuned  that  population  srowtta  was  a  dsn  of  na- 
tional pnMpertty  and  denies  that  sodaUst  eountiles 
would  ever  need  btoth  oontroL 

■The  actual  masnltaide  at  the  Vamet  can  only  be 
ertlmated.  but  most  «wtiniat<i  are  around  M  mil- 
Uoo.  See  the  Interview  with  Judith  «»-"'-*~  report- 
ed in  Stephens  Broenint,  "The  Death  of  M  wnnnw 
Chinese."  TV  BaUimon  Sim.  April  M.  1M4.  p.  Al»: 
Analey  J.  Coale.  Ra^id  PotfnlaOoH  ChoMgt  in 
Ckina,  ItSl-intt,  OoeuBlttee  on  Population  and 
Demotrsphjr,  Report  No.  27,  NatlaiMl  ^"'^'vmj 
Press.  WsshlnttOB.  D.C..  1M4.  pp.  M-TO;  and  Basfl 
Ashton,  Kenneth  HIU.  Alan  PImbs,  and  RoMn 
Zelta,  "PUBlne  In  China.  ISSS-Sl.-  Pof^iatUm  and 
DevOopment  Aeoicia  ToL  10.  Ma  4,  r>».i».».Tr  utt, 
p.  614. 

*  For  a  rtlsnissinn  of  the  rattotMie  wed  In  the 
first  and  seeood  birth  eootral  oampalsiw,  see  John 
8.  Alrd.  "Population  PoUey  and  Demosrapliie  PKa- 
pects  In  the  People's  RepubUe  of  OUna,"  In  Joint 
Wnonomlf  Comnlttae,  rw^iiai  of  the  United 
States.  PtopUl  KepmbUe  at  CMwl-  ila  KtomowOe 
Aueument.  VM.  Ooverament  Printiiw  Offlee. 
Wsshlnstcn,  D.C..  Un,  pp..  226-244  and  2TS-204. 

•By  Hu  Qtaooin.  piiaUfciit  of  the  Chlnew  Acade- 
my of  Sodal  Sciences,  in  an  artlde  entitled  "Act  in 
Accordance  with  tnmaaiie  laws:  Step  Up  the  Pour 
Modemisatkaia,"  published  In  Htitmin  rtbao  (Pto- 
put  DoOw)  (RMBtU.  October  6.  107S,  XDfHOA. 
BeUlns.  October  S,  ISTS.  Poreisn  Broadcast  Infer 
nation  Servlee  (FBI8).  Ho  IfT,  October  11, 19TS,  p. 
EIT. 

•  lAM  Weizloiis,  "Ihe  CwreBt  State  of  Chinese 
AsricultuTC  and  Our  HIstarieal  Sxperience  In  De- 
velopine  AsHeultore,"  esoerpU  dted  by  BeUtns 
radio.  Oonestle  Service,  Prtraary  14.  19TS,  FBIS, 
No.  M.  Pebniary  16.  ISf*,  p.  B12. 

*  Coeamentator,  "It  Is  a  Major  Task  To  Do  a 
Oood  Job  of  SumBMr  Grain  Fraeurement,"  Halkou 
radio,  Hainan  Umnd  Regional  Servlee.  May  22, 
1979.  FBIB.  No.  102.  May  21 1079.  p.  PI. 

•XDIHUA.  BeUlns.  Septeatiber  26,  1980.  FBIS, 
No.  109,  September  26. 1900,  p.  L2. 

'  The  itstement  about  the  stability  snd  unity  of 
society  is  from  the  eminent  Cblneae  demosrapber 
Wu  Csnsplns.  See  "Same  Populatiaa  ProUema 
That  Should  Be  Deliberated  at  an  Buly  Date," 
SM/te  JtnOi  (taotao  fWorU  tamomie  Report/ 
fSJJJOBJ,  Bhsnstial.  No.  165.  Deeember  12.  190*. 
FBI&  Na  6.  January  12, 1604.  p.  K4. 

■  The  statement  that  the  one  child  policy  to  the 
only  choice  for  China  was  made  fint  by  Prof.  Uu 
Zhens,  Director  of  the  Populatloo  Reeeareta  IiwU- 
tute,  Chinese  People's  University,  Beljins,  In 
"I«OBu  (hull  yu  jlhtia  fcn«ig-»««  renkou  ■»t«f«s«»«y 
de  ehanlue  ibdans"  ("Fbmly  *r^nWiih  the  Strate- 
Bic  Ideolocy  of  Planned  Oootrol  of  Population 
Growth"),  JtJUtB,  February  6,  1960,  p.  6.  It  was  re- 
peated by  Wu  Csasplns  in  "Tisao  jlhum  iheiwyu 
xuancfauan  de  keniezinc"  (Raise  the  Scientific 
Nature  of  the  Propasanda  on  Fsmlly  Flannliw"), 
RtatB.  April  1,  196*.  p.  5.  The  last  statement  U 
from  "Give  Prtoilty  to  Propaganda  snd  Uucation 
in  the  Work  of  nmlly  Piimtng,"  rmkb,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1961.  FBIS,  No.  192,  October  5,  1901,  p.  K6. 

•  In  1902  Qian  XInshons  said  that  "the  Party  ta 
very  much  at  fault'  In  not  eaealng  to  arto*  eariler 
with  the  populatiao  problem  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  reasons  why  It  was  now  so  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate poverty  and  baekwardnesa  In  China.  See 
"Quansuo  Jihua  ahensyu  bansonsahl  ahuren  pelx- 
umban  Jleye  QIan  XInshons  oiansdiso  Uxu  shuajtn 
Hejue  rmkou  wenti"  ("Trabulnf  for  DIreeton  of 
Pamlly  Plannins  Offices  in  the  Country  Concluded; 
Qian  XInshons  ttnphaaIsM  That  Close  AttenUco 
Must  Be  Given  to  Sohrins  the  PopulaUon  Prob- 
lem") Xinhtu  ritao  (JVew  CMaa  Pally)  iXHRB), 
NanJIns,  May  26. 1983.  p.  S. 

"For  eiumple,  at  a  dlacuaalcn  meetlns  In  1979 
convened  by  the  State  Coundl'a  Birth  piannlns 
Offtee.  "aome  coeuadea"  noted  that  the  attack  on 
Mao's  population  theory  was  based  on  the  Idea  that 
more  people  meant  "more  vlewa  and  enthuslssm." 
obviously  a  reference  to  Mao'a  1986  atatement  thst 
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"The  more  people,  the  mote  views  snd  l . 

snd  the  more  Intense  the  fervor  and  the  greater  the 
enersy."  For  the  "«—»»-"*-  of  the  "comradea,"  see 
JUNHUA.  BeUtaw.  June  6,  1979,  FBIS,  Na  lU, 
June  1*,  1979,  p.  U6.  In  1902.  Bo  TIba  ta  a  veeeh 
to  a  nstionsl  (amUy  r**--«-^  eaafetenee,  noted 
that  In  the  1960s  tin.  Shae  Ust  and  Zhou  i^i^i  aa 
favored  bbth  eoatrol.  but.  "after  the  sppearanee  of 
tbe  saytaas  that  'a  laise  populstlcp  la  a  sood  thliw.' 
aU  people  bdleved  It  blindbr."  Thta  to  a  laf c 
Mao's  September  1»«0  dedarattai  that  "It  to  a  very 
good  thiiw  that  China  hM  a  bis  populatian."  which 
waa  quoted  tfaroiwhout  the  1960a,  even  while 
family  plannhis  waa  betas  pnoMted.  for  Bo'a 
veeefa,  see  Bo  TIbo.  "Ksovhi  nekan  yao  toim 
shivlan  fan  UMiffm  de  riiaolue  nniWsii  Umm  bn 
Hmdns"  ("Populatloo  Oontml  Must  March  In  Step 
wUh  the  Stratcde  Target  of  Qusndrupltaw 
Output"),  Jtantme  boo  (HesIM  Oasstte)  (/KB). 
November  38. 1002,  pp.  1-2. 

""JhiHu  noylae"  ("Save  the  Babgr  GIrV), 
Zhoatpao  9i99nimn  too  (Caktaa  Toath  OaaetU).  No- 
vember 9, 1902.  p.  *. 

""Investigation  Conducted  by  Anhul  Provlneial 
Woesen's  Fuderatlon  Shows  thf  tlriiniMMas  of  the 
Sttuatton  of  Drownins  Baby  Glrta  in  Rural  Anaa 
and  the  Rcaoltlns  Dtwopoitloo  Betwacn  Male  snd 
Female  BaHes."  JUtKB.  April  7.  IBOS,  FBU,  Na  66, 
April7,I6g*,ppK»-6. 

■•Zhang  Waaaoag  el  sL.  "TInser  zii«bOI  shitlao 
yao  qleshl  jhabene"  ("Btfeetive  Stepe  Miat  Be 
Taken  Asalnst  the  Dispnpocation  In  the  Sea  Ratio 
at  Btrth"),  SUthia  (goetefs).  April  30, 190*,  p.  29. 

>•  "Sei  diserlmlnatiaa  laoasBpatlbie  with  sodalM 
prindptes,"  CMaa  OaOir  tCD/.  March  2.  1908,  p.  4; 
and  Zon  Pins,  "Ouanyu  w«i|ii.g-Ki  chaalta^  yliwer 
zinsbteW  de  dlaoelia"  ("A  Survey  of  the  Sex  Ratio 
at  Birth  of  BeUlns  Mnnldpalitr'),  Bentoa  pmnita 
(PopataMom  JtcMon*),  No.  4.  July  39, 1902,  p.  80. 
_■»  XINHUA-BisllSh,  BeUtaw.  April  IS,  190*, 
FBIS,  Na  76,  April  18,  190S,  p.  KK  BetHas  radia 
DcOMStle  Servtoe,  April  18.  1908,  FBU.  No.  78. 
April  31,  1668,  p.  K7;  and  "Rudongalan  renkou 
shensyulu  cfaouyans  '"»"'*"  «t«— ifmtnj  jihua 
shensyu  bu  daoefai  sfawMeW  shitalo"  ("Samide  Fer- 
tility Survey  Carried  Out  in  Rudons  County  Sbowa 
that  FamUy  Plannins  Docs  Not  Lead  to  Iiabalanee 
in  the  Sez  Ratto"), /KB,  May  19, 1908,  p.  1. 

"For  example,  an  article  In  the  Journal  Heal» 
Oaaette  smrrteil  that  "there  Is  no  Inevitable  link" 
between  feasale  Infanticide  and  family  pi— ^«-j 
See  Oaaunentator,  "Zhonssno  renmin  de  llhua 
shensyu  sonouo  bnning  walqu"  ("DIstartlan 
About  the  Family  Plannins  Work  of  the  Chlneee 
People  Are  Not  AUowed"),  JKB.  May  6.  1968,  p.  1. 
"XlNUUA-aisllsh.  BeUlnc  September  28, 1968. 
FBIS.  Na  108.  aeptwnber  27, 1908.  p.  K9. 

■*  "Sheng  JIhna  shensyu  bsnsmwshi  Jin  ''■"gutfin 
cunsal  de  wentl  tlchu  cooehl"  ("The  tUbel  Provtai- 
dal  raoBj  Plannins  Office  Propoata  Measures  In 
View  of  Current  FroUcmB").  Hebei  rtbao  (ire6e< 
Daitp).  ShUladiusng,  September  38,  1901,  p.  1; 
Sons  Touttan,  "Ouanyu  Jihua  shengyu  sonvao 
qlnsfciisns  de  baogao"  ("Report  on  Family  Plan- 
nins Work").  Shaanxl  rtbao  iShaoMSl  PaOy),  Xlan. 
March  9.  1903,  p.  8;  "Chens  Shvyaa  xuaadinan 
Jihua  shensyu  Jlsdiotis  bel  sa"  ("The  Home  of 
Chens  Shuyan  Was  niiissliirl  for  PubUeWns 
Pamlly  nannins"),  Zjlaontao  rtbao  (Liaontng 
Dailpi  itJfRB),  Hhenyans,  January  11.  1968.  p.  1; 
Chengdu  radio  Sichuan  Provtodal  Servlee,  January 
16,  1908,  Joint  FubUeatlon  Reeeandt  Servlee 
(JPR8),  Na  S3J42.  February  10,  1608.  p.  178;  and 
Michael  WelsAopf,  "Aboctlan  "Tean  at  Fabric  of 
China's  Sodety,"  T**  WaiMnptom  Po*t.  January  7. 
1988,  p.  A20. 

■*  "Blrthiate  eaOad  Wsser  diallense  thaw  quadru- 
pUns,"  CD,  December  2. 1902.  p.  *. 

••In  1800,  a  TIanJIa  news  Item  said  that  there 
were  same  Party  members  and  cadres  who  had 
openly  e«piess»d  the  feeUng  that  they  would 
"rather  stve  up  nuty  membership  than  not  have  a 
son."  See  Commentator.  "Dansyuan  sanbu  yao  sao 
Jihua  ahensyu  de  daltouren"  ("Party  Msmbera  and 
Cadres  Must  be  the  Leaders  in  Practldns  Pually 
Plannhis"),  lUitftm  rlbao  (noa/ia  PaUg),  nanHn. 
February  18,  1960,  p.  1.  Some  have  aetiwlly  paid 
the  penalty.  See  for  evample  Guanobou  radIa 
Guansdons  Provlneial  Service,  January  39,  1802, 
JFR8,  Na  60,061,  Pebniary  8.  1963.  pp.  80-00;  and 
"Zhao  Wenru  Ju  bu  Jihua  shensyu  bel  kakhu 
dansJi"  ("Zhao  Wenru  Refuaea  to  Praetloe  Paaaily 
Plannins  and  la  Bzpelled  from  the  Party").  KtatS, 
January  28. 1808.  p.  4. 

•■  "SustataMd  KfforU  Are  Needed  In  Planned  Par- 
enthood Work."  JUatB,  January  27.  1981,  rSO, 
Na  28.  February  11, 1981,  p.  LIB. 


••KT<»X>,  BeUms.  June  26.  1900.  FBIS,  No.  128. 
June  27, 1980.  p.  Ql. 

•'  Tans  Zhonshso,  "Goansban,  «iM«trrt.»«  ahlz- 
tag  gaobn  sanswel  aerenshl  de  diaaefaa"  ("An  In- 
ve^issttcn  of  the  ImplrmwitatloB  of  the  Ttatlve 
Osdre  Job  RcspeaMHty  System  In  Giaowhen  sod 
Sadu  Counties").  Jiatfi  paamU  (Beoaonte  Maor 
asemea/),  Na  4.  April  U.  1802.  pp.  70-79. 

t  ahhdns  'saiwuacou'  Jlhim 
ehuxlan  xln  jumlan"  ("Oaortian  Com- 
mane's  Family  Fiannliw  Has  a  New  Brrakthrm^h 
After  Practldns  the  "Three-Book-Dp' ").  fitetiwan 
rtbao  ISiekmam  DaUa)  ISCRS).  Cbeiwdu.  April  34. 
1902.  p.  1. 

••  "Oef enszlaa  quaneataa  JIanll  renkou  abeiw- 
dian  aeren^"  ("Dafeng  Comity  ■"-'••'-•^  Popu- 
latiaa and  nodoetloa  llesiiiaMiiaillji  njaluM"! 
XJnS,  June  U,  1002.  p.  4;  "Qldii«*an  pf*w. 
JIaall  JOuia  shensyu  ssrenaiil"  ("Qidtawshan  Cem- 
Bume  listatiHatw  a  Family  Plannhw  niiwBSlll  j 
System").  UtRB.  Janmzy  8.  ISSS.  p.  1;  and 
"Jluyousnan  nousuuu  Jlhna  aheiwyu  waati  da 
dushe  wen"  ("Qneotlaas  and  Aiwwsfs  on  the  Fnb- 
lems  of  Rural  nmlly  Fiaiiataw")t  UfUB.  Jaa^rf 
6. 1608.  p.  8. 

••"Saoie  Current  Ptobieaaa  In  Dnsflli«  Lawa." 
aaanpmiiv  rtbao  (Owaagsdag  Polly)  lOaom.  De- 
eember 22.  1978.  FBIS.  Na  8.  January  4.  1979.  p. 
■7.  This  item  aleo  Implies  that  fhlnssi  «>»■— mi^ 
to  "propasanda"  may  cover  aettaa  that  are  actiMl- 
ly  ooerdve. 

•fChaassha  radio.  Hunan  riwiiaiM  Service. 
September  28.  U79.  FBO.  Na  180.  ■■r'^'ftr  26. 
1979,  pp.  P8-8;  snd  Mlrhael  Wcta*op<.  ioc  eit 

'•Quoted  tai  FUdiao  Cbeo.  Jtaral  Haoltt  amd 
Birth  Ptamtno  i»  China,  fntirmtlnnsl  awtm^y 
Researdi  Prosrsm.  Reaearch  Trlaiwle  Pai*.  North 
Osroltaia,1901.p.44. 

■•Jay  Mathews.  "China  Pramuiia  Coopisa  to 
Have  Only  One  Child."  Tht  Waihtmttoa  Pott.  PVb- 
ruary  28. 1960.  p.  A20. 

••Amanda  Bennett.  "China  Cajoles  PamDlas  and 
Off  era  Incentives  to  Rednee  the  Birth 
was  g(f«cf  Joaraal  July  6. 1608.  p.  28. 

"By  May   1081.  mote  tlwa  80 

adopted  each  lawa  XIan  radia  SImi 

Service.  May  *.  1981.  FBIS.  Na  88.  May  4. 1801,  p. 
T4. 

**  imilUft  XiiBlisli.  w««|i««t  Oseamber  4.  1002. 
FBIB,  Na  286,  Deoimber  7.  1882.  p.  K12.  B^gOO- 
cantly,  neither  the  ptovindal  faadly  ptaim^  lawa 
nor  the  natliwl  mntiUiiHtmt  — |«Mrftiy  prrhHrit  m- 
erdca  In  family  r'*"~*ns  or  vactfy  |— ^'»«tt  for  It. 
The  Chlneee  pnm  haa  not  yet  diaarlbad  a  CMe  of  a 
cadre  belns  punished  for  ndag  eocrelaa  for  any 
purpoee;  thooeh  it  has  dted  ssany  cohs  of  i 
ponistamaits  for  vloiatliw  Csadly  p'«--i-y  lawa. 

••Guai^ffhott  radIa  GuaiwdoiM 
lee.  May  X  1902.  FBIS,  Na  88,  May  8.  1802,  p.  P8. 

••  See  below,  pp.  80-88. 

papular  aeeeptanee  waa  taken  M  an 
ea  when  Xn  Dfadn  argned  In 
1961  that  "Shiee  our  euuutiy  la  a  aodaUst  state 
(and)  slnoe  our  btrth  eoatrai  peogram  Is  hi  the  In- 
tereels  of  the  people  .  .  .,  it  Is  esrtatai  that  tt  la  te- 
voeed  by  the  great  malcetty  of  our  people."  See  Xn 
Dtadn.  "A  Pew  Probiema  Ootieeniliw  Populatiaa 
Sdence,  JImaft  saa^  fMeomoaHe  ttmaanlU  tJ/TJt. 
Na  April  20,  1861,  FBIB.  Na  101,  May  27.  1661,  p. 
K28.  Offldal  T**— *—  taMMed  tlmt  the  poUey 
emphasised  "persnashre  edoeatiaa  and  the  peopie'B 
wllWnfneas"  and  that  noeu'luu  wi 
poUey."  See  "toeeuUvea  bdp  eesa 
CD.  Ausust  6.  1888,  p.  C  A  State  FasaOy  1 
Commlaslan  ^iiitimiisii  said  In  July  1604  that  the 
reduetloo  In  fertlltty  in  CUna  "coold  never  have 
been  achieved  without  the  people's  voloatary  sup- 
port." See  "Two-child  tamlUas  tor  nest  gsnsntlaa." 
CD,  July  1  1604.  p.  1.  Hebel  Frovlnee  dalBBed  that 
the  2  mmioB  sterfllmtlans  it  had  petto  u>ed  In  Jsn- 
uary-AuBOst  1608.  dnrtns  the  iMadatoey  stetlltaa- 
tloa  pfosram  that  iifuaiiiilnl  tbe  peak  In  ooerdaa 
thus  fsr  In  China's  taaUr  r*""*^  wosk.  were  all 
"based  on  the  masses'  own  fne  wHL"  See  "Bebel- 
ahens  Jtaqians  Jteyu  JWm  soossno"  ("Bebd  Prov- 
ince Strensthena  Birth  Ooatrol  Teehnleal  Work"). 
JKB,  October  26, 1668,  p.  1. 

••Editors  of  the  Befftmo  agvttw.  an  bwikh  laa- 
suase  Journal  for  forelsn  eoaaomptlao.  bave  said 
that  "In  promwUns  family  p*"*-*-^  «e  have 
alwaya  emphaolaed  wtiicatlaa  and  rwiiiil  eoer- 
doo"  and  that  the  sovenuaent  "never  ^fiHatifa  to 
(cases  of  eoerdon)  tbe  moment  they  are  die- 
See  An  Taiisuo.  "Family  Plannliw,"  Betf- 
tas  Ravtaw  iBRI.  VoL  26,  Na  86,  August  26, 1868.  p. 
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4:  and  ZIn  Un.  "A  RMUMe  PavalttlaB  ^aUer." 
Mt^Jfl.  Ho.  M.  Jtol7  a.  UM.  p^  4. 

**XUIMUA-te«IMi.  B^Uhic  An>n«  S.  l»n. 
IBB.  IMl  Ul.  Aamm  4.  ItM.  pw  lA  tad  "A  Btc 
dbaam  ta  Ck^M*  W«ik  8tn»  b  rwMiiihiii- 
UOA  AagHt S,  imil^Mo.  Ul. p»_M. Mr 

whMi  ottaw  tiMB  "nmilT  r**""*"!.  m*  JObn  & 
Ali4  "nrtllttf  ^*— "t  Ib  CUnk,"  <^-r**-  4  in 
(•«.X  fMOUir  2>mHm  om  A«  I4W 
iMik  Fnwv  PoblWMnk  IMi,  ppl 
lat-ut.  -^^w* 


**  "Qa^nju  kfttehAD  qusbcuo  jDitift  iiMgju  zmii- 
CCbeakr  on  Car- 


ii,iMt.pp-ioe>-um. 


tULun.PBia.ifo.iw.AawiirtM.un. 

DI.BS. 
••"AOOat   Btat,   FoihT.   and   Wotk  8tyl«." 

McaM,  BHifiiM  ai.  uni  warn.  Ha  ito.  r 

bM».U^>.JL 

Wbo  Dm*  to  atadr.  Otafl*  Oat.  aDd  B*n 

iMMi- juam  DMnbw  T.  un.  nn&  ifo.  a*.  D«- 

a  lilt  liU.  un.  MIL  Bl-U. 

MM  tlM 

li  M  OoM  M  fWi  to  WWar." 

Ub  Um  ran  Kql  IM.  AiWMt  A 

un.p.Bi. 

E  tiUlto  OB  IM  of  MV  Od- 

un. 

■"UBIto  iBd  atrlM  to  BidM  • 


Mm  ihni  rimihao"  ("A 
wiUy  Wiliitod  Oat 
W«ik  Mart  OanttMM  to  B* 
Dam  WW").  JMB,  Much  (.  IMS.  p.  1:  and  "Jta 


OB   PollOlM   OB    Blriil    OOWtfOl 

).  MrttB,  Mv  u. 


atbrt  PrortMlil  rurOtf  FIh>- 


I  JBiaa 

'  ("An  taportut  8tap  IB 
'  Ftannliw  Wivk").  JKB,  Asfll  t,  IBO. 


ot  vbm  ram 
ML  unx 
I  a.  un^  ram  Mok  41.  Mmh  1  un.  pk  DM. 
*«11M  lalM  te  iffNL  vm.  Mid  un  wm  U.TI; 
uaxM---  — 

"zniHDA.  Wrt—fc  jm—ij  ««.  im.  raia  wo. 
a.  abbht  ai.  uni  9.  M. 

^jiaMat.un. 

Ifo.  UT.  Mm  a.  un.  PL  Ul 

« liB  flrtvwi.  "OoodMl  MpBWtOB  Growth  wttb 
OiaaMi 

.      .  U.  uni  JPML 

MOl  V4JH.  OMBBkv  It.  UMl  PL  ML 


iea.  Mar  M.  UM. 
PI. 

"Tliaailiaiilaiaa  of 
In  aB  aHldo  Ib  a 


««•  wt  tefth 

hMtth  JoomaL  8ao  in 

H  rtMBt  Hnwlal  da 


IMBB  br  Taklad  Loeal  RaaUtiei  Into  Cooiideratlan 
and  TttiB  Cht  Wiortlfw  of  the  Ftoty  Ontial  taito 
X  JKBtBMTB.  MW  U.  UM.  p.  1.  But  the 

tai  MtaolBc  tha  MBibaa  of  Mitha  ihoved  that  thay 

ha  Buojik  JIhua  ahannni  wrtynaB- 

tOBOhl  ymoqlu  padl  gnaaeaibaB- 

wohao  JUmb  BhaBnru  jlabu 

("Tba  libiMiy  of  Pohbe  Haalth 

aadtha'       ^     -   - 

Jotat  flwiBlar 

tha 

W«0  ki  tha  W( 


that  AU  Anaa  Cany  Out 

tha  Ontral  Oeaaitttaa  b7  Dotnc 

of  GifiBc  fhmQy  FlBBBlBC  Taeh- 

>.  Jxamm.  Jona  •.  1M4.  p.  i: 

:,  "TaB  jmoa  ahavm  ahaapee 

haUf  ("Maillr  HaBBlBt  Poller  Mart  Be 

BaaacBabIa").  JKBJam,  Jvtm  M.  1M4. 

gath  ««rliar  tha  Joonial  had  eaiTtad  aB  ai^ 

ocaawia  to  ba  eoplad  a  Bamaa 

Bot  panalt  tta  eoftaa  to  Tielato 

to  "Mold 

eooBtr  waa  eoagimtiilatad  for 

I  of  eoontaB  rtaea  IMl."  tta 

their  "woik  atyle"  oBd  now 

'—they  war*  ' 

tbaywoBtll 

quBrtMiw  JIku"  ("Pay  At- 

to  Wofi  MeUMdi  aad  Care  for  the  Buff  er- 

ef  the  Ma^aa").  JKajHm.  Uvr  18. 1M4.  p. 

vel  paBbu  qumbonc 

("Torn  the  OuMrttaMB  of  the 

Pitfty  Owtnl  CnrtwWtoe  Into  Tehmtaiy  Aettan 

OB  the  Bt  0  the  Cadna  aBd  the  lfartii"i. 

/KB/BBIBk  J«ib  •.  UM.  p.  1.  Thia  artiela  li  an  ab- 
et a  iMri^iluii  Wtm  Wei  had  with  rapeitan 

itMaa  BOhiaa  lalaBd  Ib  Augurt  UM 

i  Om^  tha  rattoB  had  dooa  rathw  poorty 

to  MBflltac  tiMiatrtlllBatiaa  «aota  aarianad  by  the 

Baa  Haikea  radio.  Bataan 

*!.  UM.  fBIB.  Ho.  in.  Bv- 

•.  UMj  p.  P».  The  IMI  poUdea  an  ate 

-  In  ■ 

liM.  PBIB  Ha  »4.  Oetobar  U. 
UM.  PL  Tt      '  - 

4.  UM.  PBIB,  Ha  at. 
•.UM.P.PL 

cma  ■LatHrt' Baton  Baa  HM  Baaa  Chawad:  It  la 

a  Otaa  to  Ba  Pngnant").  Zhimamtnt  rttao  (CtoM- 

IMM  (XMBB).  BOBC  XoiW.  JUy  IT.  IMl. 


«M«  ToL  11.  Hoa.  1*1     eanUy  rwhioed.  nnlUe  1 
^"^     "a  to  boort  faa^y     wwipilanoa  without  farthw  1 

s.  ma,  PL  i:  and      >»: 

hMrtla  aad   Ita  BOMa  on  CMWk     

Growth-),  MMTjj.  Ha  X  Apffl  aa.  un.'p^  IMa. 

..^      .      ^   ^     -  ■     CDl  July  •, 

UHL  p.  4:  aad  "GraBBte  to  ootBambar  the  ramw." 

cxi  juy  a4.  un.  p.  1. 

•••Bal  JMb.  "Wotfc  OB  Psmikttaa  aad  L 

_  ;.  MKrjJ.  Ha  •.  OrtoMr  a   UM. 

JPBB,  Ha  a^^ll.  PMnarr  L  UM.  PL  aL 

iMQai  - 

yao  yeoH  ya  rtiahal  da  IbAaB"  (" 
▼n:  The  Bate  of  1 

to  aortal  Denlnprt  air)., 
(VA  Ha  4.  Aagnrt  a  UM.  p».  n-M. 

of  the  nmailalliai  B  a  ptae- 
to  an 
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Achieved   Maifcad   ReaulU   In   Pbinlly 
Work").  MWKa.  May  M.  IMa.  p.  1. 

"  Ouaatfiott  cadto.  Augurt  a.  UM. 
lU.  Aucurt  10.  UM.  pp.  Pi-t  n— !.,■         _ 

Oetob«S.UM.PBIB.HaltT,Ortobarll.  lMa.p.  CXI  Manh  IT.  UBI.  plI. 

Pi:  Ouaaoheu  radia  May  a.  ItM.  PBIB.  Ha  tt  ^i-^^^     .  «~.I».». 

May  9,  laei  pp.  Pi-a:  aad  Hn  POqiaw,  "Gww  tkH  tar  Pmata."  loc  eu. 

done  ahoBc,  Ouanaahou  ahl  *— »«»  rtwt'  '  ~  "  '             ^^ 

ataengyu  taavao  detyuan  dahol"  ("A  whbM'     taa^^Mt^  —la ft^ 

UonMaetlBcaBPaBUlyPlaaBtawWertWaBAiMt-  ttelUaa  wo^'iiSS^MMa 

ly  Held  by  Ouamdo^  ProflMa  aad  niMiwrt bacaan  ttet  wmM  ^STtt 

Munidpality").  BeMoa  ya  iHitH  fnipalaftua  aad  blaM  to iMMMenkBUM 

feofwaKe*;  ^Bnv/A  Ha  4.  Aa«M  aa.  Ua4.  PL  M.  wan  toe           — »"- 

**Tbe  ewplaiiatleBa  wot*  ottand  by  U  ~ 
deputy  dirartor  of  Onaiwdeiw^ 

Planninc  onaa  (hMiea  aa  aadarUv  of  Db  BMMX  laaot 
to  aa  Aaierkaa  reporter.  Bm  ChiMoplMr  a. 

"Cblaa-B  Birth  Ooala  Itert  Bartowl  Ba^taaea."  ary  a.  UBl  a  1. 

nkeiV«»ro>*naMikMayU.UBa.p.T.  -f„-L"^i»-*- 

••David  Boaavla.  "Drtwatope  the  praaaa."  fiv  >•• 

'1!^^!!?f**'ilif!?~^^^««^ '•»"•»•►•«•  itipBB»voLB.HaLa. 

••Bm  above,  pp.  aa-ac  *—- 

_               _  UJI._ 

-— -  -r  "Tttt  rtf  nilna?rii|ialallJi*Zimrt-^  »■>  OoBMrtad  by  the 
PlaaalBc."  (BO  date  or  piaee  of  paUkMkaX  p.  a. 

••XIHHUA-awllBh.  BrtliBC  May  U.  VKlC 

Ha  loa.  May  a4.  l»n.  PL  U; HWi  late  UM  Md  earty  USa.  mm  the 

BeUInc  Oetobar  a  IMl.  PBIBL  Ha  aaTToeSiMr  taaai  to  NpaBt^BLaad  Itto 

ST.  IMl.  pp.  KT-a:  "Bliimi  by  Bead  of  CMmm  ««at 

PotanMoaa  at  TbM  Artaa  aad  Itallk  ftpaWtoa  a-U. 

Confaraaee."    (aahaao).    UM;    TTITmri  a^Mi  •••■Tam  da  Caalte  Ihbm  WambH  On  Over- 

S2f^^SS?!i:i22L2!2'J!L!ti!!!*"'  i"»i"*i'i"ii.-  j^*—*  vot  a.  Ha  arSSbar  uS^ 

iaM.pp.KT-a:aad"BlcblltMiB«aaMaaMaliaf  4. 

OooBtrtMlntheracAPBacleBattiMaathartrtaB  *"  Pte  «MMla.  an  Ql^  ZkMnM^  i^Mifea  in 

of  BBCAP.  April  la-ae.  UM."  MpaMten  BbadB»  lail  laW  II  mm^^                    «--»>« 

*T.SlJ!!J??i[|i^,i^ -  -^  TiTrf " '•.'!!?SJ5S' ** y.ii^g?t*-  ""•  **•  "-*■ 

dflc  PBpulatleB  OoatiMiiee.  "C>toa>  Piiiiililliiii  fna  Dabatea  I'lapiilallMii  AM."  Potmlmtkm  Ttodaft 

2rr!^:  '^J^y^ l^l- yw^wary  iVum! p.  iate^lw'n!?^iSSrj5riSiW  •■ 

SJ^S??L!2?!^JS5L?^^S?t  jyt^AlCaad'yADalayaPepBlatleBAId.-nte 

tloaa  far  Panat^"  ?»»  Hbrtlama  ^aat  May  aa,  B<ii>lB>4aa  J»et  W^iiy  T.  uaa.  p.  AlO. 

JS-  gjyi-^"*¥"f-^*'*'.j»!''>*-4»a^  *•  "*Paitod  HitlQBa  Mad  for  Pepulatlea  ArtM- 

l!^'™^"^"'*^^'*^^*''*'*'!^*^^  BaK''OHPPAaadaiiM:ftMliwHata"nbr«aiy 

5SS2'aii'JlS'«'!?''''**"  **  ^*  *  "*  "•  lUamppJ^TIUaaartaBeBtdtMtheP^^Si     «•, 

Aufurta.  laM.  p.  4.  taai  OoMMlttn  "opaa  lettar"  of  niiiiliialiai  laM     ""^  < 

wjUWHUA-^glih.  BrtltaK  BwliMfear  aa.  uaa.  jiMm  dMiM  tha  awfl  rwartnii  naeUea  to  the  ea^ 

^n.y^JTh,?'"-"""  "-jyy-^"--     «_  «-q««'.M^  aBd  the  Manh  UM  eonfannee  of     ,^        ,  , 

*aM  "OikWB  PNana:  TohBtey.  IM  Oaar-    ' — *Tr  rlMilm  liartaa.  liilil  lu  uuil  Ul UM.pp.i-a. 

elve.'"MpHaft  ToLT.  HalMbcwaiy  Uaa^PLa.  of  uaiw  bM  B  toana  tha  poUrtM  of  Ufa.  wbaa  e»-        Mr  merA«n  iffr  9p.>BM«n»   »k.  .^.^ 

The  nnaifca  attribotad  to  «»— »  fei  thk  utMa  aa  ■«£■  to  tftt  «SS-— Tji^— n-  ntr,,.!!,!!^  n^mn             '  ""''"'"  "'•  l^BBKHnt,  Cne  OOO- 

not  neeaaaaifly  vortatba.  bat  the  PapBhMaa  taatt-  —---»«- rm*  t1  t.^-^^o^S^'^J^^!^    eept  of  my  BmWMtment— that  Of  PreBt- 

^!^:r?^**>"**"'?^£*!'***'*«"^  Mt  MMtai  the  haiSSw^of  the  itae  rtaoe  the    denUal  flezmoity  in  developln«  popu- 

"^•pSrtSltritaSS- «?tSfVi-- >-..  ■■^^■''-Hyjj't  ten**""  «^  *Mtft  niaiatiaa   iBtioo  poMcleB-Bhould  be  mainteliMwl 

-atSSruS*.^!!??^  »».»M*«n-A*i-  SliIISSB^^l2SihS22rLii2SS    ^  order  that  the  Pwaldent  not  be  Im- 

•'  Boa  the  lejtor  ftoM  p>ed  a  niBiirta  n  Mfc^ii  ntoaad  M  nea*  yaHKwiwt  hn  -^^yh^    peded  In  his  etfostB  to  atem  human 

£.^j2S2fiSB*2r^a2?""'***  biJBa  HM  P*^  ••  ^rtaad  a  aateaedMoabvM  UM  thn^     Tigtta  BbUBea.   ThiB  catoqit  «BB   en- 

'Kn:!^'^:^:^^^^- -  j!!!l^  *  *yy  *w*  '^'y n*^.  "^  "»   <lo«ed  by  the  admlnMntiaD  durtnc 

of  the  papBhitiM  iHittata.  who  vMtod  CBte  at  SSS^^tm£Td tanTeta^e^AMMto    «»iOdentlon  of  &  MO.  Dortaic  drtwte 

theinvttateof  meaMoiMfernaBBtaaceai.    chtaa-a  11  11  ill ii   oeatnL"   like   HWWiMto.    on  that  blU.  Senator  LoMB.  Bfl  chatr- 

ta  HOMari»r  ua4.  an  "CMMMMr  wtaa  w**j«>wai  u,.uaa.p.Ta                              man  of  the  Commtttee  on  Fteelcn  Re- 

laUMLPLKaad  '"The  artrtMBtrattnii  Irtil  laaibwli  tabaa  Iw    ~   "                  .      .        _                      - 


.  ("Taw  PwiMwi  to 

npMO.Ha4.uM.p.aa 

Of  OMAMH 

aa,  uac. 
a.ua4.pLn. 


'CDLl 


ca: 


tthatBi 


to'VwOHyPAa 
"U  JL  ColtBa 


Iby 
rKUe«.p.L 

--1%  PnpnIaHoB  Growth  Goal  for 
pliB«  Vol  a.  Ha  11.  Hbvambar  uei.  PL  a. 

"•"GooBa  JOiaa 
liaanc  ahaxl  he 
■no  da  JDma  rt 
("PiartdMitHt 
of  tha 

tloa  Bay  that  Chlaa'a  Pbotfly  PlannBic  k  tha  I^o- 
ple'a  OwB  CbokMTX  JKB.  April  aa^  UM.  p.  1:  a^ 
"PaaOy  piaaniBc  waaif  'hopatnr."  CD  May  *. 
uaa.  p.  a.  One  of  the  offWala  hM  atatad  bi  a 
to  the  author  that  the  """■"*■■'-  qooted  M 
ftart  of  than  aooroM  had  bean  "Bfted  oat  of 
text"  Be  ate  aaM  that  the  IPFT 
ttoaad  their  hoata  abeat  wporta  of  ^ 
ooaicitau  la  China  Pfeon  hla  npeti  of  thaB  r^    MJJJDBt 

ittlaapparaatthatthevlrttoninirtiidtha    vary  Ul  UM.  p.  11. 
""A  mOVA 

••I  ZDfBDA-BDglBh.  BeUtaig.  May  T.  Uta.  PBia     mf^  tlwt  tha 

Ha  aa.  May  11.  uaa.  p.  Kia. 

•••ZIHBUA-BiallBh.    BaDtoc,    Jnae    at    UM. 
JPIIB.HaaajM.Jaaeae,UM,p.4a.  wBhiapeatod 

.▼oL     Biam.(8n"UA 
11.  Ha  1,  UB4,  p.  aa. 

•••Populattai   DlvWon. 
OoBUBlaaiOD  for  Aaia  and  the  Faetfle,  Artoii'Mei^     eion  in  family 


inpBBi 


'SS^T^^  iBtlooa.  received  a  letter,  dated  Ifay 

dSoettr  or  IB*  ^^  ^^6,  from  Kenneth  W.  Dam.  who 

BnfbirtiyptaB-  WBB  BCttiif  BB  the  Secretary  Of  State  In 

the  abaenoe  of  Secretary  ShultB  who 

'22  wai  out  of  the  country.  The  letter 

Aa  lilted  a  number  of  amendments  whkh 

ai.  lia  PL  AT:  aad  it  add  "must  be  made  on  the  Senate 

fta  to  aM  vjr.  papula  floor"  In  order  to  win  *^*"«"MrwtlTT 

approvaL  One  was  desCTlbed  as  fdl- 

to  lOWK 

IB  MaihBi  aty),  AMMtTuML  ^  provlakMi  allowtnc  the  PraaldMt  to  denp 

"Ob  rmalalliai  Caotm  aad  f<i°da  to  (oreisn  Don-flovannneotal  or  multi- 

by  a  Chtaw  lBt«na   OfianlMttnna   that  petf orb   abor- 

as,iae4. 


'AID  I 


The    bai    passed   without   such    an 

qooted  M    amendmimt,  and  so  I  am  offering  one 

tttattbTujrS    that  will  achieve  that  puipoBC  today. 

to'daai       Mr.  President,  let  me  T^HfL^ny  de- 

pm-    scribe  what  my  amendment  does.  It 

''^    Bdds  a  new  subsection  to  seetkm  104  of 

the  Fpreign  Assistance  Act,  stating  in 

part  that: 
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The  President,  in  connection  with  wfctwf 
avmlUble  ■■riitance  for  population  planning, 
■hall  retain  authority  under  article  n  of  the 
VS.  Conititution  and  BhaU  have  authority 
hereunder  to  implement  whatever  poUdes 
he  deema  neceeeary  to  curb  human  rights 
violations.  Including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
fanUdde.  abortion,  involuntary  sterilisation, 
and  racial  or  ethnic  dlscrlminati«m.  and 
such  authority  may  be  delegated  to  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  who  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  that  purpose. 

In  adopting  this  amendment  Con- 
cress  will  be  anticipating  nearly  simul- 
taneous enactment  of  language  In  S. 
960.  specifically  section  303(b).  which 
goes  contrary  to  this  amendment  and 
which  therefore  this  amendment  Is  in- 
tended to  modify  and  controL 

The  language  of  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  will  effectively  main- 
tain the  President's  existing  authority 
and  flexibility  in  developing  policies 
for  U.S.  population  assistance  which 
will  help  advance,  not  impede,  human 
rights.  The  effect  of  this  amendment 
would  be  to  give  the  President  a  vote 
of  confidence  on  his  prollf e.  prohuman 
rights  policies  which  he  has  had  in 
place  since  the  simimer  of  1984.  In  this 
regard,  it  would  be  similar  to  the 
amendment  I  offered  on  August  8. 
1984.  which  the  Senate  refused  to 
table,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  52.  In  other 
words.  52  Senators  gave  the  President 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  August  1984 
with  his  prolife  population  policies. 
and  I  hope  at  least  thx^t  many  will  sup- 
port him  today  by  voting  for  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRSSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELBiS.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
so  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  can  be  recognized 
with  the  understanding  that  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  amendment  will 
return  to  priority. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  »rgT.M«  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The 
proi 


or  from  niinois  [Mr.  Dncoii] 
I  an  amendment  numbered  391. 


mo.  391 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  immedi- 
ately rescind  the  trade  sanctions  against 
Nicaragua) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniiious  consent  that  further  read- 
ing 01  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  ^ 

The! PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tlie  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sbc  I  (a)  The  Senate  finds  and  declares 
that:   J 

(I)  tie  United  States  has  imposed  trade 
embargoes  on  several  occasions  in  recent 
years; 

(3)  these  embargoes  have  been  completely 
ineffective  In  accomplishing  the  goals  of 
American  foreign  policy; 

(3)  past  trade  embargoes  have  created  the 
impraglon  that  the  United  States  Is  an  im- 
reliabie  trading  partner  and  have  hurt 
American  businesses  worldwide; 

(4)  .American  farmers  lost  $3  billion  in 
grain  sales  and  40%  of  the  Soviet  grain 
market  as  a  result  of  the  1980  embsjrgo; 

(5)  oa  May  1,  1985,  President  declared  an 
"emergency"  under  Section  204(b)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  to  prohibit  all  Imports  and  exports  of 
goods  and  services  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua; 

(6)  in  1984,  the  United  SUtes  exiwrted  ap- 
proximately $110  million  worth  of  goods 
and  senvices  to  Nicaragua  and  imported  ap- 
proximately (58  million  worth  of  goods  and 
services  from  Nicaragua; 

(7)  one  consequence  of  the  trade  embargo 
will  be  to  increase  the  United  States'  world- 
wide teade  deficit  by  the  amount  of  the 
trade  Surplus  previously  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  In  its  trade  with  Nicaragua; 

(8)  Ikicreased  trade  defidts  adversely 
affect  ttie  U.S.  balance  of  payments,  which 
require  taxes  and  Treasury  borrowings  to  fi- 
nance and  which  cause  inflation,  economic 
stagnation  and  unemployment; 

(9)  American  suppliers  of  major  exports  to 
Nicaragua,  including  agricultural  machin- 
ery, machinery  parts,  animal  and  vegetable 
oils  and  fats,  chemicals  and  insectlddes.  fer- 
tilizer, tires,  and  medical  instruments,  will 
lose  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  business  to 
other  suppliers; 

(10)  iTicaragua  will  find  other  sources  to 
replace^lost  American  suppliers; 

(II)  Economic  sanctions  will  push  Nicara- 
gua further  into  the  Communist  bloc  by 
elimlnsting  its  number  one  free  world  trad- 
ing partner,  the  United  States; 

(12)  Imposition  of  sanctions  under  the 
International  Emergency  Powers  Act  is  in- 
appropriate and  circtuivents  the  Export  Ad- 
minlstiatlon  Act; 

(13)  u  Prensa,  the  major  opposition 
newspaber  in  Nicaragua.  In  an  editorial 
dated  May  2, 1986,  stated  "The  great  major- 
ity of  Nlcaraguans  in  the  interior  of  the  Re- 
public resist  the  diverting  of  the  revolution 
and  the  totalitarian  inclination  of  the  gov- 
emmeat;  but  the  majority  would  be  the  one 
punished  by  the  embargo.", 

(14)  l^e  people  most  harmed  by  the  trade 
sanctiolis  include  Nlcaraguan  businessmen, 
the  mlAdle  dass,  and  all  consumers  in  Nica- 
ragua which  groups  may  provide  the  great- 
est potlential  for  responsible  and  effective 
opposi^on  to  the  current  government  of 

and 
ke  trade  sanctions  may  undermine 
tngth  of  the  opponents  of  the  Sandi- 

is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
ictlons    imposed    by    the    United 


States  agalndt  Nkaragua  are  hannful  to  the 
American  ewMiomy,  the  achievement  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  goals,  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  already  suffer- 
ing under  th4  Sandinlsta  regime,  and.  there- 
fore, that  thf  President  should  act  immedi- 
ately to  rescfid  the  trade  sanctions  against 
Nicaragua. 

N.  Mr.  President,  my 
relates  to  the  trade  em- 
Nicaragua  which  Presi- 
annoimced  on  May  1. 
idment  is  very  straightfor- 
ward. Mr.  j  President.  It  states  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  trade 
sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
States  are  piarmf  ul  to  the  American 
economy,  the  achievement  of  United 
States  forogn  policy  goals  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  who  are  already 
suffering  u^der  the  Sandinlsta  regime. 
The  amenclnent  also  states  the  sense 
of  the  Sebate  that  the  President 
should  act  immediately  to  rescind 
those  sanctions. 

As  a  general  rule.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  thai  a  trade  embargo  is  bad 
policy.  It  isl  poor  foreign  policy,  and  it 
is  even  worse  economic  policy. 

Just  to  cite  one  recent  example.  In 
1980  the  United  States  imposed  a 
trade  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union  in  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

Let  us  review  the  results  of  the  em- 
bargo. Mr.  President.  The  Soviets  are 
still  in  Afghanistan.  American  farmers 
lost  $3  billidn  In  grain  sales  and  40  per- 
cent of  the  grain  market  as  a  direct 
result.  Then  there  Is  the  example  of 
Caterpillar,  of  Illinois. 

In  1978,  Caterpillar  had  more  than 
85  percent  of  the  Russian  market  for 
pipelayer  tfactors.  After  the  pipeline 
sanctions  were  imposed.  Caterpillar 
lost  virtually  all  its  business  in  the 
Soviet  Unidn.  Mr.  President,  did  that 
end  the  3ovlet  pipeline?  No.  The 
Soviet  Unian  turned  to  the  east  and 
found  Komatsu  of  Japan.  Komatsu 
went  on  to  [capture  the  lion's  share  of 
the  Soviet  Market.  Today.  Caterpillar 
stands  weakened  in  the  overall 
market,  in  no  small  part  because  of 
the  sanctions,  and  Komatsu  is  much 
stronger,  than  it  previously  was. 

An  additional  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  our  experience  with  the  Soviet 
embargo  is  that  it  added  to  the  al- 
ready palpiable  impression  that  the 
United  States  is  an  unreliable  trading 
partner.  That  appearance  leads  other 
nations  to  ihink  of  the  United  States 
as  a  supplier  of  last  resort  of  food  and 
other  goods  and  services,  which  means 
more  foregone  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican businesses  worldwide. 

We  shot  ourselves  in  the  foot,  Mr. 
President,  when  the  Soviet  embargo 
was  declared.  I  fear  the  United  States 
is  already  in  the  process  of  repeating 
that  grave  error  in  Nicaragua. 

Prior  to  the  May  1  embargo  the 
United  States  was  Nicaragua's  largest 
trading  paitner.  Although  exports  to 


Nicaragua  have  dropped  steadfly  since 
1980.  American  businesses  exported 
$110  million  worth  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  that  nation  in  1984.  The  United 
States  imported  approximately  $58 
million  worth  of  goods  and  services 
from  Nicaragtia. 

That  means  the  United  States 
posted  a  $52  million  trade  surplus  with 
Nicaragua  Just  last  year.  Now  we  are 
in  the  process  of  throwing  that  sur- 
plus away. 

One  certain  consequence  of  the  em- 
bargo will  be  to  increase  the  United 
States  worldwide  trade  deficit  by  the 
amount  of  the  trade  surplus  previous- 
ly enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in  its 
trade  with  Nicaragua.  From  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  increased  trade  defi- 
cits adversely  affect  the  UJS.  balance 
of  payments,  which  require  taxes  and 
Treasury  borrowing  to  finance  and 
which  cause  inflation,  economic  stag^ 
nation  and  unemployment  here  at 
home.  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
a  very  good  way  to  pressure  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Take  a  look  at  the  markets  we  are 
going  to  lose.  American  businesses 
have  been  sending  farm  machinery, 
machinery  parts,  animal  and  vegetable 
oils,  chemicals  and  insecticides,  fertil- 
izer, tires,  and  medical  instruments. 
You  can  bet  that  the  Sandinistas  will 
find  other  sources  to  replace  most  of 
the  American  suppliers. 

Ironically,  one  sure  offshoot  of  the 
sanctions  will  be  to  push  Nicaragua 
further  into  the  arms  of  Communist 
bloc  nations  by  eliminating  its  number 
one  free  world  trading  partner. 

There  is  more.  Mr.  President.  What 
will  happen  inside  Nicaragua?  There 
may  well  be  some  short-term  adverse 
affects  on  the  Nlcaraguan  economy. 
However,  the  people  most  harmed  by 
the  trade  sanctions  include  Nlcara- 
guan businessmen,  the  middle  class, 
and  all  consumers  in  Nicaragua.  Those 
are  the  groups  which  may  well  provide 
the  greatest  potential  for  long-term  re- 
sponsible and  effective  opposition  to 
the  current  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
As  La  Prensa.  the  leading  opposition 
newspaper  in  Nicaragua,  recently  edi- 
torialized: "The  great  majority  of 
Nicaraguans  in  the  interior  of  the  re- 
public resist  the  diverting  of  the  revo- 
lution and  the  totalitarian  inclination 
of  the  (Sandinlsta)  government:  but 
the  majority  would  be  the  one  pun- 
ished by  the  embargo." 

The  trade  sanctions  may  undermine 
the  strength  of  the  opponents,  the 
people  we  should  be  helping,  in  their 
struggle  to  put  Nicaragua  on  a  course 
toward  democracy. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  contin- 
ue to  pressure  the  Sandinistas.  I  sup- 
port the  proposal  to  provide  humani- 
tarian assistance  to  the  opposition 
forces  of  Nicaragua.  Economic  sanc- 
tions, however,  will  not  help  in  the 
long  run  to  change  the  course  of  Ni- 


caragua's future  behavior  for  the 
better.  The  embargo  will  hurt  the 
United  States.  It  will  hurt  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  who  are  already  suffer- 
ing great  hardships  under  the  Sandi- 
nlsta regime.  In  my  opinion,  the  trade 
sanctions  should  be  lifted  immediate- 
ly. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
voting  for  this  amendment  because  of 
my  concern  over  the  use  of  trade  sanc- 
tions without  adequate  consultation 
and  consideration  of  their  wider  rami- 
fications. 

We  all  know  that  the  grain  embargo 
raised  serious  questions  about  the  reli- 
ability of  the  United  States  as  a  trad- 
ing iMutner.  The  farmers  in  my  State 
of  Montana^and  farmers  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States— believe  they  have 
been  paying  for  that  uncertainty  ever 
since. 

In  addition,  this  embargo  was  im- 
posed by  the  President  without  the 
kind  of  consultation  with  the  Congress 
that  I  think  is  m)propriate.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Constitution 
gives  the  Congress  authority  over  cotn- 
merce  and  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  National 
Orange,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  and  other  agricultur- 
al groups  about  the  trade  embargo  be 
inserted  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

NaTIOHAL  OBAlfCK. 

WiuhiTtoton,  DC.  May  9. 19SS. 
President  Romald  Rxagam. 
The  White  House 
WoMhinffton,  DC. 

DxAB  PixsiDKiiT  RxAGAir  Agricultural 
trade  leaders  continue  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  imtiact  of  any  stoppage  of 
UJ3.  exiMrts  on  our  credibility  as  a  reliable 
supplier  of  farm  products. 

While  we  wredate  the  fact  that  the  Nlc- 
araguan embargo  Is  not  limited  to  agricul- 
tural exports,  and  that  the  markets  involved 
are  far  smaller  than  those  of  earlier  embar- 
goes, we  believe  that  all  such  actions  cause 
international  buyers  to  become  more  appre- 
hensive about  dependence  on  the  U.8.  for 
their  critical  food  needs. 

We  urge  that  existing  contracU  be  exempt 
from  this  embargo,  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  long-term  as  well  as  immediate  damage 
to  our  world  agricultural  markeU.  We  rec- 
ommend also  your  strong  initiatives  In 
working  with  the  Congress  to  bring  about 
the  conditions  which  will  lead  to  an  early 
lifting  of  this  embargo  to  the  benefit  of  VJB. 
and  world  trading  Interests. 

American  Soybean  Association.  Orain  Sor- 
ghum Producers  Association.  Millers  Na- 
tional Federation.  National  Com  Growers 
Association.  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers,  National  Coimdl  of  Parmer  Coop- 
eratives, The  National  Grange,  National 
Soybean  Processors  Association. 

Bir.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoH]  with  some  reluctance.  I  under- 
stand the  opposition  of  many  in  this 
body  and  in  the  Nation  at  large  to  the 


Reagan  administration's  clumsy  at- 
tempts to  move  a  regime  it  doesn't  like 
in  a  neighboring  country  into  chang- 
ing its  policies  and  ultimately  into  self- 
destruction.  It  is  a  sadly  misguided 
and  mishandled  policy  in  many  re- 
spects, but  in  one  key  respect  I  agree 
with  its  goals.  It  is  important  and  le- 
gitimate for  the  United  States  to  seek 
to  halt  Nicaragua's  active  support  for 
violent  revolutionary  groups  in  its 
neighlMring  countries.  I  have  person- 
ally sought  assurances  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  Nicaragua  that  his  government 
would  ceaae  its  support  for  the  rebels 
in  El  Salvador.  I  think  a  trade  embar- 
go against  Nicaragua  is  an  appropriate 
way  to  apply  pressure  on  the  regime  in 
Managua  both  to  stop  its  active  sup- 
port for  violent  revolutions  and  to 
accept  a  ceasefire  In  its  confrontation 
with  the  rebels  operating  out  of  Hon- 
duras. I  have  expressed  my  support  for 
nonmilitary  wajrs  of  applying  pressure 
of  Nicaragua  in  the  past  and  my  sup- 
port for  negotiated  solutions  to  the 
conflicts  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is  with 
the  hope  that  a  trade  embargo  will 
help  achieve  such  solutions  that  I  op- 
posed the  Dixon  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presideat.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  statement  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Illinois.  I  share 
a  diqxMition  for  free  trade,  for  the 
movement  of  American  exports  in  par- 
ticular, and  for  the  feeling  that  trade 
sanctions  tiave  many  problems.  This  is 
why  I  listened  carefully  to  his  argu- 
ment and  have  some  general  sympa- 
thy with  the  philosophy  that  under- 
lies the  argument. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  because  the  United 
States  of  America  has  simply.  In  the 
last  few  weeks,  embarked  upon  a  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  Nicaragua  in  which  the 
trade  sanctions  are  a  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  think  an  important  part. 
One  can  argue  as  to  the  effects  of 
those  policies. 

Indeed,  economists  both  here  and  in 
Nicaragua  have  so  argued,  as  have  our 
friends  abroad.  But  I  would  hope  that 
most  Senators  believe  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  change  course  immediatels^ 
unwise  for  the  Senate  in  the  course  of 
this  deliberation  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  to  call  for  a 
dramatic  change  in  our  foreign  policy. 

It  is.  once  again,  a  Judgment  coun- 
termanding our  President,  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  others  in  whom  we 
have  vested  certain  authority  and 
have  tried  to  assist  in  a  general  pos- 
ture of  support  for  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, support  for  negotiation  with  Nica- 
ragua, support  for  all  the  principles  we 
have  been  arguing  about  for  the  last 
couple  of  days. 

I  would  hope  we  would  not  undercut 
the  President  by  taldng  this  specific 
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action.  Granted  It  Is  but  a  seaae-ot- 
the-Soiate  resolution,  it  has  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  in  my  opinion,  in  se- 
riously undennlninff  oyr  foreign  policy 
vls-a-vls  Nicaraffua. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  else  on 
our  side  wish  to  speakJ  If  not  I  yield 
the  floor. 
voRPoiiiiiiiiT  or  Ton  on  ksut-m onnHAii 
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The  FRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  pan. 
having  arrived,  the  question  recurs  on 
the  motion  to  pos^ixme  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  ICassachuaetts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
discussion  going  on  at  the  moment 
with  the  State  Department  lawyers, 
representatives  of  the  distinguished 
chairman's  staff.  repreeenUtives  of 
Senator  Knurr's  staff,  and  Senator 
MomiHAM's  staff.  Since  they  are  dis- 
cussing questions  with  reference  to 
the  amendment,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  continue  the  postpone- 
ment untfl  8  p  jn. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is  not 
my  intentiim  to  object  but.  rather,  to 
commend  the  majority  leader  for  at- 
tempting to  woik  this  out. 

After  the  maj<»lty  leader's  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  Mgned  to  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  manager 
of  the  btU.  I  should  like  to  take  a 
mmient  or  two  to  comment  on  the 
Kerry  amendment  because,  in  all  prob- 
ability, I  shall  not  be  present  when  the 
matter  recurs  at  S  o'eloA.  I  have  a 
plane  I  must  entcih.  and  I  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  express  miy 
thoughts  (m  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prior 
to  2  o'clo(±.  the  amendment  of  the 
Soiator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixoh]  was 
pending  under  an  agreement  that  pro- 
vided that  upon  its  di^osition,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Hblms]  would 
recur. 

Mr.  DIXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  ICr.  Presi- 
dent?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecti<m  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
majority  leader  say  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Three  o'clock.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.           

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
Kerry  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  mAy  I  in- 
terrupt my  friend  from  Colorado?  I 
have  no  objection,  of  course,  to  his 
proceeding  as  long  as  we  may  show 
that  it  is  intervening  business.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  be 


permitted  to  go  ahead,  then  resume  to 
close  the  debate  on  the  issue  before 
this  ttody,  the  amendment  that  I  have 
at  th4  desk;  and  that  we  have  the  yeas 
and  nkys  on  that. 

Mr.iLUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Dixon 
amen^ent.  

Thc|  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 
Does  be  yield? 

Mr. 'ARMSTRONG.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  course  I  jnield.  Ify  remarks 
will  bf  quite  brief. 

Thfll  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there! a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Thejyeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
I    aniT  AiiiniiiirT  no.  aao 

Mr.  'ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  moment  or  two  to 
put  a  perspective  on  the  dispute  which 
arose  over  the  Kerry  amendment. 
Franl^,  I  think  we  are  right  on  the 
verge  jof  blowing  this  out  of  propor- 
tion. 'That  is  why  I  think  the  majority 
leader  is  acting  wisely  to  try  to  w(»k 
out  a  compromise  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  vtkt  majority  and  hopefully  to  this 
Senator. 

Flrsi .  I  want  to  make  a  point  of  how 
the  PC  Int  got  lost  in  the  shuffle.  In  the 
debat«  over  this  amendment,  which  I 
voted  ioT  but  which  I  think  was  not 
really  necessary  or  helpful  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  the  impression 
might  have  been  created  that  some 
Senators  might  think  we  are  not  pro- 
ceeding in  a  lawful  manner  in  Central 
America.  Since  I  was  a  Senator  who 
voted  ,for  the  Kerry  amendment,  I 
want  tb  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  I 
have  studied  this  matter  and  sought 
legal  advice. 

I  axi  convinced  that  the  US.  policy 
in  CeiAtral  America  is  f uUy  in  accord 
with  tne  domestic  law  of  this  country, 
with  0  u  obligations  under  the  treaties 
mentit  ned  in  the  Kerry  amendment, 
with  t  le  n.N.  Charter,  and  with  long- 
standUiig  international  law.  I  make  this 
point  because  there  are  thoughtful 
people^none,  I  trust,  in  this  Cham- 
ber—^o  are  in  doubt  about  the  legal 
basis  for  the  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
Amerita.  Because  of  that,  I  sought  the 
advice  of  a  nimiber  of  authorities  in 
this  fl^d  at  the  Department  of  State 
and  (Isewhere.  I  Inserted  in  the 
Rkob  » last  week  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  legal  basis  of  UJB.  policy,  includ- 
ing a  ^  ery  thoughtful  analysis  by  Prof. 
John  ]  rorton  Moore,  who  is  an  expert 
on  the  le  matters.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  I  absolutely  clear,  that  so  far  as  I 
am  CO  icemed.  based  on  all  the  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion awd  extensive  research,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  TJ  JB.  policy  is  lawful. 

The  reason  this  becmme  a  matter  of 
controversy  is  that  an  amendment  was 
propo^ded  and,  for  reasons  which  I 
thinkjvere  not  directly  a  result  of  the 
content  of  the  amendment,  a  number 
of  Seiiators,  a  near  majority,  in  fact. 
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determine^  that  they  wished  to  vote 
against  it-i-really,  I  think  not  a  vote 
against  the  substance  of  It,  but  a  vote 
against  the  idea  of  considering  it  in 
that  way  at  that  particular  time. 

My  one  concern  Is  I  would  not  want 
anybody  to  read  the  Raooao  and  think 
that  necrlv  half  the  Senators  in  this 
Chamber  m  some  way  are  opposed  to 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  funds  in 
this  bill  tojperfectly  lawful  purposes.  I 
do  not  thiik  there  is  one  Senator  who 
for  a  minate  would  countenance  the 
expendituae  of  funds  for  any  unlawful 
purpose.  Qertalnly,  che  President  of 
the  Unltedl  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  hav^  made  it  clear  that  that  is 
not  their  Intention,  nor  do  they  be- 
lieve that  0ur  policy  does  so. 

IJust  wanted  to  clarify  that.  Mr. 
Awsident.  I  do  not  know  ^>xaHly 
where  we  are  going  from  here.  My 
hope  Is  that  there  wiU  be  a  comaensus 
amendment  which  can  be  ain>roved 
either  by  i  voice  vote  or  on  a  nearly 
unanimouii  vote  so  that  the  «n%i 
action  of  the  Senate  today  on  this 
matter  will  be  to  affirm  our  commit- 
ment to  a  lawful  process  and,  indeed, 
to  a  policy  Which  is  in  the  best  interest 
not  only  oi  the  people  of  our  country 
but  of  the  coimtries  directly  affected 
in  Central  jAmerica.  If  we  are  not  able 
to  reach  that  kind  of  consensus,  and  I 
will  bet  afnost  anything  we  do,  be- 
cause that  is  the  direction  we  are 
moving  in,  it  would  be  my  luqw  that 
the  amendment  would  be  pos^ioned 
indefinitely  or  tabled.  If  I  am  picaent 
when  such  a  motlra  is  made,  I  ■h^|i 
vote  to  do  that,  because  I  would  do 
that  as  a  procedural  motion. 

I  hope  ui^der  the  drcumstanoes  that 
we  would  not,  unless  we  have  reached 
a  consensus,  have  another  up-or-down 
vote  on  its  merits. 

WIU  the  Senator  yield 
I? 

NG.  I  shall  be  very 
Id,  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  my  friend  from 
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says  he  believes  that 
action  in  Nicaragua  is  or 
I  agree  with  that  Who 
is  going  to  determine  whether  it  is 
lawful?  Th^  World  Court?  This  is  the 
thicket  yoii  wander  into.  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  lluit  is  the  reason  I  voted 
against  thejamendment. 

Bir.  ARMSTRONG.  My  purpose  in 
explaining  kny  own  vote  on  that  sub- 
ject was  u^t  to  persuade  other  Sena- 
tors, j 

Mr.  wTCT.yg  I  understand. 

Bfr.  ARIittSTRONG.  Let  me  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
who  is  far  better  informed  than  I  on 
this  mattei  and  I  acknowledge  he  is 
my  leader  ija  this  matter.  He  has  spmt 
endless  amounts  of  time  studying  it. 
He  is  an  at^hority  on  this  subject,  and 
I  am  not.  Nonetheless,  let  me  say  that 
there  are  thoughtful  people  in  this 


country  who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
legal  basis  for  our  actions  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  That  Is  why  I  regret  any 
appearance  in  this  Chamber  of  counte- 
nancing illegal  actions. 

Specifically  on  the  question  of  the 
World  Court,  I  do  not  believe  the 
World  Court  has  Jurisdiction  over  UJS. 
policy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  nor  do 
I  think  it  ought  to  have.  I  do  not  think 
that  was  the  question  in  the  amend- 
ment, either. 

The  question  In  the  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it  to  be  framed,  is  whether 
or  not  funds  in  this  bill  could  be  au- 
thorized for  appropriation  and  ex- 
penditure contrary  to  the  undertak- 
ings that  we  have  in  international  law. 

The  reason  I  thought  at  the  outset 
that  it  was  not  very  timely  and  in  fact 
certainly  not  necessary  is  that  we 
cannot  appropriate  funds  for  such 
purposes,  anyway. 

BCr.  HETiMS.  That  is  correct. 

BCr.  ARMSTONG.  It  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  do.  It  is  a  have-you- 
stopped-beating-your-wife  kind  of 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  would 
have  been  better  not  raised  on  this 
particular  bilL  But  the  tMtL  is  once  it 
gets  raised,  once  the  questimi  is  before 
us.  if  it  is  voted  on  on  its  merits,  at 
least  as  one  Senator.  I  want  to  be  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  evoi  though 
I  think  it  is,  in  a  sense,  not  a  frivolous 
issue  but  perhaps  a  near-frivolous 
issue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Let  me  make  one  other 
point  with  him,  if  I  may. 

The  Senator  is  correct.  This  is  not 
only  a  have-you-«t<K)ped-bei^dng-your- 
wife  issue,  but  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment.  I  say  that  with  all  re- 
spect to  my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  goes  a 
little  bit  further  than  the  law  and 
brings  in  the  OAS  and  what  they  may 
think  and  brings  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. That  is  what  frightens  me  to 
death.  That  is  why  I  have  considerable 
doubt  on  this  amendmoit.  For  all 
these  reasons,  the  United  States 
should  not  tte  involved  in  this  have- 
srou-«topped-beating-your-wife  kind  of 
thing. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  made  the  point  Let  me 
Just  have  the  last  word,  if  I  may,  with 
the  Senator  tmm  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Sure. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  thing  that 
troubles  me,  and  the  reason  why  I 
made  a  point  to  put  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion in  the  Rkokd  last  week  of  the 
legal  bases  of  o\u  action,  is  that  out 
home  thoughtful  people  who  are  not 
Senators,  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Fordgn  Relations  Committee,  who  are 
not  lawyers  but  who  are  concerned 
citizens  and  who  are  no  friends  of  the 
Sandinlsta  regime  nonetheless  have 
doubts  about  the  legal  Issues  involved. 
It  is  intolerable  to  let  a  group  of  re- 


sponsible citizens  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  violating  our  own 
legal  process.  We  have  the  moral  high 
grotmd  there.  We  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  We  are  standing  up  for  free- 
dom. And  to  have  it  go  forth  from  this 
Chamber  or  in  the  public  press  or  out 
home  or  anyplace  else  that  somehow 
we  are  doing  something  less  than  that 
is  Just  not  a  message  I  am  prepared  to 
let  go  by  without  at  least  giving  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado—and I  will  say  this  in  conclu- 
sion—is the  last  person  I  could  think 
of  who  would  be  accused  of  any  such 
thing.  I  admire  the  Senator.  I  know 
where  he  is  coming  from,  and  I  know 
where  he  is  going. 

TOR  o«  Dixoa  AMBnamn  wo.  101 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
KastshI.  If  there  is  no  further  delNtte, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  legislative  derii  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SDCPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Cohxii],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
GoKTOH],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  are  necessari- 
ly absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  GosTOH]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wymning  [Mr.  Wallop]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Bkaolbt],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  BuMPXBs],  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  KamiDT],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  MsLCKBd.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
RocevbllbO,  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Satoir]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLsoar).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors  in  the  Chamber  <«— «»H»g  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22, 
nays  68,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  117  Lac.] 
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So  the  amendment  (No.  291)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that  I 
may  pn^wse  an  amendment 

Mr.  HELMa  Mr.  President  reserv- 
ing the  Tight  to  object  and  I  shall  not 
object  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it 

Mr.  HEIMS.  What  is  the  pending 
business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  if  I 
mi^t  further  co<9erate  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  suggest 
this  amendment  be  put  over  untfl  next 
we^  so  all  Senat<nB  will  be  here,  and  I 
welcome  any  comments  he  may  have. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Noth  Carolina. 

I  understand  the  managers  of  the 
bill  are  making  very  good  progress.  I 
think  89  M-  90  Senators  voted  txa  that 
last  amendment  It  may  come  to  the 
point  where  a  controversial  amend- 
ment wiU  have  to  be  put  over  untfl 
next  week. 

We  would  like,  and  I  think  I  speak 
for  the  managers,  to  move  ahead.  We 
have  dlQMsed  of  about  16  amendments 
in  the  last  hour.  I  think  they  can  dis- 
pose of  another  15  ammdments.  and 
there  are  only,  as  I  understand,  how 
many.  2  or  3  that  may  require  roQ- 
calls. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  appears  to  be  the 


Mr.  DOLE.  Three.  That  includes  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  if  we  can  work  out  aatat  agreement 
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on  this  amendment  with  reference  to 
next  week,  is  continue  to  pursue  the 
other  amendments  so  when  we  return 
whenever  we  take  it  up  it  wHl  Just  be 
that  amendment  plus  flnal  passage. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  Mr.  President,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  Senator  Pill 
and  the  majority  leader,  it  wlU  be  to 
my  advantage  to  press  the  amendment 
this  afternoon.  I  think  they  under- 
stand what  I  am  saying.  I  do  not  want 
to  slow  down  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
road here  this  afternoon.  So  I  am 
saying  that  I  am  willing  to  delay  the 
amendment  if  necessary.  But  if  it 
comes  to  the  Judgment  of  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill  that  the 
amendment  should  be  omsidered  that 
will  be  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  What 
I  saying  is  I  wHl  cooperate  with  the 
leadership  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  amredate  the  coop- 
eratlonof  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HEIiMS,  I  thank  the  Soiator. 

Bfr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand It  we  have  not  disposed  of 
the  so-called  Dole  amendment  in  the 
Contra  amendment,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  vitiated  and  the  60  minutes 
along  with  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMsmiiaR  in>.  its 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  tram  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abbhok],  for  hlmwU  and  Mr.  Luoas,  Mr. 
DAnroKTH,  and  Mr.  KAsna  propoaea  and 
amendment  numbered  393. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dig)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  aivropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
newaeeticm: 

Ssc  — .  (a)  The  Congreai  finds  that  the  in- 
creaains  bairiers  to  American  agrtcultural 
trade  hann  the  interests  of  American  pro- 
ducer! and  of  oooaunmi  in  countries  with 
high  trade  barriers.  The  Congress  flnda  fur- 
ther that  Western  European  and  Japanese 
consumers  are  forced  to  pay  hi^  prices  for 
food  products  as  a  direct  result  of  the  trade 
barriers  erected  against  American  agricul- 
tural products. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
fonnaUon  Agency  Is  hereby  authorised  to 
devel<v>  and  implement  a  significant  public 
information  campaign  to  educate  dtiaens  of 
countries  with  high  agricultural  trade  bar- 
riers of  the  advantages  that  lowering  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barrien  would  have  for  them 
as  cmsumerB.  This  campaign  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  collaboration  with  American  agri- 
cultural producer  groups,  the  Department 


of  Agaculture.  and  the  United  States  Spe- 
cial T^tde  Reinesentative. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  majority  side  and 
minogityslde. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  sus- 
pend. We  must  have  order  in  the 
Senate. 

I  a*  the  Senators  to  give  oiur  col- 
league from  South  Dakota  the  atten- 
tion agid  courtesy  to  which  he  is  enti- 
Ued. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  [President,  I  have  consulted  with 
both  jthe  majority  and  the  minority 
sides  on  this  particular  amendment, 
and  they  have  agreed  to  it  It  has  been 
cosiMOsored  by  several  of  my  col- 
league. 

Bfr.  President,  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  concerned  about  the 
growl^  problem  of  trade  barriers  to 
American  agricultural  products  In 
Euroi|e  and  Japan.  These  barriers  are 
extreihely  harmful  to  American  farm- 
ers. Aadltionally,  they  are  hannful  to 
the  cdnsumers  of  those  coimtries  who 
are  required  to  pay  excessively  high 
prices  for  their  groceries  because  of 
the  barriers  to  American  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

I,  and  a  number  of  my  coUeagues  are 
firmly  resolved  to  address  the  question 
of  a^cultural  trade  barriers  by  using 
n.S.  ^plomacy.  My  amendment  au- 
thoriaps  the  Director  of  the  XJ&  Infor- 
mation Agency  [USIA]  to  support  this 
resolve  by  canylng  out  a  public  Infor- 
mation campaign  In  coimtries  with 
high  agricultural  trade  barriers  in 
order  to  educate  consiuners  about  the 
advantages  opening  their  markets  to 
the  Atnerlcan  farmer  would  have  for 
them. 

I  b^eve  that  If  the  consumers  of 
those  countries  truly  understood  the 
financial  advantages  to  them  of  a  low- 
ering pf  the  trade  barriers  their  coim- 
tries have  erected,  they  would  Join  us 
In  deitiandtng  that  their  governments 
ellmloate  these  barriers.  The  simple 
fact  it  that  European  and  Japanese 
consumers  could  eat  better,  and  save 
money  at  the  same  time  If  these  bar- 
riers are  reduced. 

For  example,  current  Japanese  bar- 
riers to  American  beef  allow  Japanese 
consiuners  to  eat  less  than  two  good 
American  steaks  per  year.  Additional- 
ly, a  sirloin  steak  in  Tokyo  sells  for 
over  $14  per  pound  while  a  sirloin  in 
my  home  State  of  South  Dakota  sells 
for  under  $3  per  pound. 

Tra^e  barriers  to  n.S.  farm  products 
hurt  American  farme.'s.  I  don't  have 
to  r^ilnd  my  colleagues  that  VB. 
farmet«  are  in  the  throes  of  a  5-year 
economic  depression.  Farm  exports 
have  plummeted  during  the  past  5 
years.  In  1985,  farm  exports  are  ex- 
pected to  total  only  $34.5  billion,  down 
9  pereent  from  the  1984  mark  of  $38 
blllloa.  If  we  are  to  improve  farm 
Incomfe  and  reduce  supplies  of  surplus 
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commodltks.  we  are  going  to  have  to 
export  more  wheat,  com,  soybeans, 
beef.  porl;.  lamb,  poultry,  rloe.  and 
other  agrl^tural  goods.  One  way  to 
accomplish  this  task  would  be  to  let 
consumers:  in  foreign  countries  know 
that  the  United  States  is  ready,  able, 
and  willing  to  provide  them  with  the 
highest  quality  food  in  the  world  if 
only  their  kovonments  will  let  us. 

The  can^ign  I  have  in  mind  would 
be  coordinated  with  American  agricul- 
tural producer  groups,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  UJS.  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative.  Similar 
campaigns  are  conducted  in  the 
United  States  by  other  countries,  as 
we  see  frequently  in  the  media  in  our 
country. 

In  lumAiary.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  allow  the  USIA  to 
Inform  the  people  of  Japan  that  the 
price  theykre  paying  for  food  is  twice 
as  much  as  what  we  pay  in  the  United 
States.  It  ^uld  allow  U.S.  farmers  to 
inform  th^  residents  of  Bern.  Swltaer- 
land,  that  jtheir  prices  for  food  are  7S 
percent  higher  than  those  in  our  Na- 
tion's CadtaL  In  essence,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  I  amendment  should  help 
bring  dowi)  trade  barriers  to  VS.  farm 
products,  if  we  can  let  consumers  in 
other  countries  know  that  they  could 
be  paying  less  for  food.  I  am  hopeful 
that  a  new^  round  of  trade  negotiations 
can  be  a  reality. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  noncon- 
troverslal,  and  I  believe  It  wlU  be  ac- 
ceptable ta  the  managers  of  this  bill. 

BSr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Preaident,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment  on 
our  side.  We  commend  the  Somtor  for 
an  important  amendment  and  are 
pleased  tonipport  it. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PliBSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeotlon? 

Mr.  President,  what  does 
it  do? 
•NOR.    The    amendment 

There  is  so  much  noise 
in  here  I  c^uld  not  hear  the  offerer  of 
the  amendment  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leer's  point  is  well  taken. 
The  ScouUlors  will  please  take  their 
conversations  off  the  floor  into  the 
cloakroom.  We  cannot  hear  the 
debate.  We  will  suspend  until  there  is 
order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  To  the  minority 
leader  I  say  the  amendment  simply  au- 
thorizes t^e  USIA  to  develop  and  im- 
plement a  I  significant  public  informa- 
tion campaign  to  educate  the  citizens 
of  the  countries  with  high  agricultural 
trade  barriers  of  the  advantage  that 
lower  tarifjr  barriers  will  have  on  the 
consumers.^ 

It  Is  Just  pointing  out  the  problem  of 
trade  barriers  and  how  it  causes  the 
consumer  high  prices  and  it  gives 
them  somewhat  of  an  Incentive  maybe 
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to  give  us  a  lift  when  we  sit  down  and 
try  to  talk  with  those  countries  about 
free  trade  and  less  barriers. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  will  have  any  trouble 
with  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  say  I  did  check  with 
Senator  Pkll  and  he  is  agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  (No.  292)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


'  no.  a»3 

Mrs.  KAS8EBAUM.  VLc.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  BCATrnrGLY. 
Nicklcs.  and  Fobs,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  setting  sside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kinsan  [Mrs.  Kassb- 
BAUK],  for  herself,  BCr.  Matthiglt,  Mr. 
NicKLSB.  and  Mr.  Foas,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  393. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  (a)  After  December  31.  1986,  no  ap- 
propriation is  authorised  and  no  payment 
shall  be  made  to  the  United  Nations  or  any 
affiliated  organisation  in  excess  of  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  aimual  budget  of  such 
organisation  unless  the  Secretary  of  State 
certifies,  and  has  so  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress, that  such  organization  has  adopted 
procedures  that  grant  to  each  member  state 
voting  rights  on  matters  of  budgetary  conse- 
quence proportionate  to  the  member  state's 
contribution  to  such  organlsatitm's  budget 
and  imless  the  Secretary  of  State  has  certi- 
fied that  such  organization  has  adopted  a 
plan  to  reduce  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
the  organization's  employees  to  a  level  no 
higher  than  that  paid  United  States  Civil 
Service  employees  for  perfonnlng  cmnpara- 
ble  duties,  adjusted  as  appropriate  for  dif- 
ferences in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  and  the  duty  iKist  of  the  employee. 

(b)  If  the  governing  body  of  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund  does  not  adopt  the 
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voting  procedures  and  employees  compoiaa- 
Uoo  plan  as  specified  in  subsection  (a),  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  bill  for  payment 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  and  ahall 
be  available  only  for  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  private  voluntary  agencies  to  carry 
out  devdopment  and  humanitarian  projects 
overseas  of  particular  benefit  to  children. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  places  a  cap  of  20  per- 
cent on  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  and  its  agencies,  unless 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifles  that 
the  organization  receiving  U.S.  funds 
has  adopted  a  procedure  which  grants 
to  member  countries  a  vote  on  budget- 
ary matters,  and  I  repeat  budgetary 
matters,  proportional  to  the  contribu- 
tion each  member  makes  to  that  orga- 
nization's budget.  The  amendment 
further  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  certify  that  the  organization  has 
adopted  a  plan  to  reduce  the  salaries 
paid  to  its  personnel  to  a  level  that  is 
equal  to  the  salaries  paid  n.S.  civil 
service  personnel  performing  compara- 
ble duties. 

There  Is  a  specific  provision  relating 
to  UNICEF  which  instructs  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  available,  in  the  event 
that  UNICEF  does  not  comply  with 
this  provision,  the  sums  this  amend- 
ment would  save  to  the  private  volun- 
tary agencies  with  specific  programs 
relating  to  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  long  over- 
due for  the  United  States  to  take  ef- 
fective action  to  bring  the  U.N.  budget 
into  line.  At  this  time  of  very  difficult 
decisions  on  the  domestic  and  defense 
programs  of  this  nation,  the  United 
Nations  can  no  longer  be  a  sacred  cow. 
All  programs  need  a  close  examina- 
tion, and  all  must  bear  a  fair  share  of 
the  austerity  we  face. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Third  World  ma- 
jority in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
irreqmnsibility  of  the  UJf.  budget 
process  was  shown  most  clearly  earlier 
this  year  when  the  United  Nations  de- 
cided to  build  a  $73  million  conference 
center  in  Ethiopia.  In  the  midst  of  a 
famine,  the  United  Nations  has  begun 
not  to  aid  the  victims  of  the  famine, 
but  to  build  another  monument  to 
itself.  This  conference  center— which 
is  duplicative  of  the  conference  facili- 
ties that  the  United  Nations  has  in 
New  York,  Geneva,  and  Vienna,  is  to 
serve  the  UJf.  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa.  Africa's  economic  problems 
are  ones  which  are  well  known  to  me, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  building  a 
conference  center  adds  nothing  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  the 
United  Nations  has  shown  conclusively 
that  it  requires  congressional  rather 
than  executive  branch  action  to  bring 
the  United  Nations  and  its  agencies 
under  controL  During  the  10-year 
period  1972-82,  during  four  adminis- 
trations, the  U.S.  executive  branch 
fought  U.N.  budget  increases  within 
the  system.  The  result?  A  273-peroent 


increase  in  the  assessed  contributions. 
When  the  Congress  has  acted,  there 
has  been  results.  In  1952  the  Congress 
voted  to  reduce  the  maximum  UJS. 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
from  40-some  percent  to  33%  percent. 
It  was  said  that  it  could  not  be  negoti- 
ated. It  was  negotiated.  In  1072  a  fur- 
ther congressional  actkm  reduced  the 
maTJmnm  U.S.  contribution  to  25  per- 
cent. Again  we  were  told  that  the 
United  Nations  would  never  accept  it. 
In  the  end.  our  decision  was  accepted. 

It  is  on  these  precedents  of  success- 
ful congressional  control  over  the  U  JV. 
budget  that  I  have  based  my  amend- 
ment. I  am  fully  confident  that  the 
action  we  take  today  wHl  continue  the 
successful  record  of  our  predecessors' 
in  this  body. 

The  increase  in  XJJS.  costs  of  273  per- 
cent during  the  decade  1072-82  has 
made  possible  enormously  lucrative 
salaries  for  VX.  bureaucrats.  A  recent 
example  of  unconscionable  salaries 
and  benefits  was  provided  when  an 
Under  Secretary  General  retired  and 
was  rehired  as  a  so-called  consultant. 
This  individual  retired  last  year,  was 
paid  about  $400,000  in  a  cash  lump- 
sum retirement  benefit,  is  now  receiv- 
ing a  tax-free  pension  of  $50,000  a  year 
in  addition  to  the  lump  sum.  and  was 
rehired  as  a  consultant  at  about 
$90,000  a  year  also  tax  free.  If  the 
$400,000  was  vpnqjriateiy  invested  at 
10  percent  interest,  this  individual  is 
now  collecting  some  $180,000  a  year 
tax  free.  This  is  for  an  Under  Secre- 
tary General— of  whom  there  are 
many. 

I  have  previously  described  to  the 
Senate  the  incredible  array  of  salaries 
and  benefits  paid  to  UJf.  employees. 
The  original  intention  of  the  UJf .  per- 
sonnel system  was  to  pay  salaries 
equal  to  that  of  the  highest  paid  dvll 
service  among  the  member  nations. 
That  dvll  service  is  the  American  dvll 
service.  We  know  that  our  salaries  do 
not  begin  to  compare  with  the  salaries 
paid  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  American  taxpayer  has  a  right 
to  frugality  in  government.  We  are 
properly  concerned  and  take  action  to 
correct  the  situation  when  an  ashtray 
costs  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars, we  are  properly  concerned  and 
take  action  when  a  coffeemaker  costs 
$7,000.  And  we  should  be  concerned 
and  take  action  when  UJf.  onployees 
earn  salaries  that  are  unheard  of  in 
the  public  service  of  any  country. 

fidr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Senator  FKnat  has  some  comments 
on  one  very  Important  aspect  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  fully  support  her  amend- 
ment, not  because  I  am  opposed  to  the 
United  Nations  as  an  organization,  but 
because  I  strongly  object  to  the  way  in 
which  the  United  Nations  spends  its 
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funds.  It  has  an  extremely  question- 
aide  sense  of  priorities  and  the  wont 
example  of  this  Is  the  decision  of  the 
39th  General  Assembly  to  expand  and 
Improve  a  conference  center  in  Addis 
Ababa  for  the  Economic  Commission 
for  Africa. 

For  more  than  2  years  the  General 
Assembly  deliberated  the  merits  of  the 
expansion.  During  that  period,  the 
project  developed  into  a  major  con- 
struction effort  that  will  more  than 
quadruple  the  siae  of  ECA's  facilities 
at  an  expected  total  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $90  mflUon  spread  over  6  years. 
The  project  Includes  expansion  and  re- 
furbishment of  an  existing  conference 
room  and  the  ooostnictlon  of  six  addi- 
tional meeting  rooms  and  large  sepa- 
rate lounge,  dining,  cafeteria,  and  re- 
o^>tion  faculties  for  delegates  and 
UJf.  staff.  Its  stated  purpose  is  to 
create  a  world^lass  conference  facility 
for  the  EGA.  The  project  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  existing  major  U  J7.  con- 
ference facility  in  Nairobi.  Kenya.  Nor 
does  it  take  into  account  how  totally 
inappropriate  It  is  to  speaad  this 
amount  of  money  for  a  facility  of 
questionable  need  In  a  country  that  is 
experiencing  the  acute  famine  and 
social  upheaval  that  Ethiopia  Is  today. 

The  United  States  sought  to  have 
consideration  of  the  issue  postponed 
or  linked  together  with  consideration 
of  increased  relief  and  development 
aid  for  Africa.  Unfortunately,  we  were 
rebuffed.  The  project  was  approved  by 
a  vote  of  123-S-16.  The  United  SUtes. 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands. 
Belgium,  and  Luxembourg  voted  no. 

The  cost  of  the  first  phase  of  this 
bufldlng  wOl  be  $73.5  million.  The 
United  States  share  will  be  25  percent, 
and  it  will  cost  us  $18.5  million  to  pay 
for  that  conference  center  In  Ethiopia 
so  that  they  can  stand  on  the  29th 
floor  and  watch  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen starve  to  death. 

The  vproval  of  funds  for  the  ECA 
conference  center  construction  project 
raises  fundamoital  questions  about 
the  attitudes  of  member  states  toward 
the  United  Nations.  As  one  of  our  al- 
ternate delegates  said  last  fall.  "Are 
the  resources  contributed  to  the 
United  Natlfms  Intended  to  serve  the 
narrow  institutional  interests  of  its  bu- 
reaucracy, or  the  concrete  needs  and 
aspirations  of  our  peoples,  particularly 
those  in  developing  countries  who  are 
in  the  greatest  need?  Are  they  intend- 
ed to  build  concrete  and  steel  monu- 
ments to  the  comfort  and  vanity  of 
the  representatives  of  member  states, 
or  to  help  the  world's  people  build 
more  secure,  more  prosperous  f  utiue?' 
I  am  afraid  that  the  wrong  answer  has 
been  given. 

This  symbolic  statement  of  the  pri- 
orities of  the  United  Nations  is  a  per- 
version of  the  ideals  found  in  the  VJS. 
Charter.  Organizations  and  programs 
of  the  U Jf .  system  are  making  signifi- 
cant contributions  towards  the  allevi- 


atioA  of  the  suffering  in  Africa,  but 
thes^  efforts— and  the  heart-warming 
response  to  the  famine  of  the  world 
coxnmunlty  in  general— will  be  dimin- 
ished if  the  General  Assembly  goes 
ahe4d  with  plans  for  a  conference  f a- 
dlltf  that,  most  delegations  privately 
agree,  exceeds  the  needs  of  the  ECA. 

At  the  very  least.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  very  least  the  United  States 
shoi|ld  refuse  to  pay  1  cent  for  this 
ace  center.  It  is  a  iHap  in  the 
those  who  care  about  the  oon- 
'  mankind  and  it  is  a  particular 
the  Ethiopians  who  are  suf- 
fering so  much  and  to  the  American 
pubMc  which  has  given  so  generously 
to  help  relieve  that  suffering. 

lermore.  I  would  add,  if  the 
Unilfed  Nations  expects  to  keep  any 
supdort  among  the  American  people, 
its  leadership  must  renew  its  emphasis 
on  lielping  other  people  instead  of 
itsell.  The  Kassebaum  amendment  is  a 
way  to  drive  that  message  home  and  I 
hop«  my  colleagues  will  give  it  re- 
souiidlng  support. 

I  jwould  submit  that  the  United 
Stat^  not  only  contributes  more 
monby  to  the  United  Nations— 25  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget— than  any 
other  country,  but  it  is  apparently  also 
mor^  interested  than  most  countries  in 
using  that  money  to  improve  the  dally 
lives  of  the  people  of  the  world.  When 
the  General  Assembly  votes  to  im- 
prove a  conference  center  in  a  nation 
that:  Is  experiencing  a  horrible  famine, 
rather  than  use  it  for  humanitarian 
aid.  correction  needs  to  be  made.  If 
the  peneral  Assembly  is  so  anxious  to 
und^take  a  construction  project,  why 
not  jbuUd  a  series  of  orphanages  to 
houge  the  150.000  orphans  created  by 
the  famine  as  indicated  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle! in  the  Washington  Post?  I 
wonder  what  would  luu>pen  if  our  U  JT. 
delefates  were  to  put  that  proposal 
befoie  the  General  Assembly?  I  am 
afra^  that,  to  their  eternal  discredit 
and  $hame,  the  majority  would  vote  it 

T^t  Is  why  the  Kassebaum  amend- 
moKto  BO  important.  It  would  reduce 
theJU.8.  contribution  to  the  United 
Nawns  and  its  affiliated  organisations 
by  20  i)ercent  until  and  unless  such  or- 
ganisation lias  changed  its  voting  pro- 
cedires  so  that  votes  are  weighted  by 
mea  her  state  contribution.  As  I  have 
deal  ly  demonstrated,  priorities  in  that 
body  have  become  seriously  skewed. 
The  Kassebaiun  amendment  provides 
a  dechanlsm  that  would  perhaps 
allov  us  to  right  them.  Until  that  day 
it  would  send  forth  a  message 
world  of  the  U.S.  disapproval  of 
oding  of  U.N.  funds  in  wasm 
that  so  blatantly  contradict  the  Ideals 
upoi  which  the  United  Nations  was 
founded. 

Btt.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas 

M^.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
sidei  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
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Kassebaian  amendment  Clearly,  the 
questions  of  funding  the  United  Nsr 
tions  are  I  complex.  I  recall  attempting 
to  deal  with  a  similar  questicm  2  yean 
ago  In  c(mf  eience.  At  that  time  we  at- 
tempted to  send  a  signal  to  the  United 
Nations,  t  am  not  certain  how  well  or 
how  comprehensive  it  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

But  the  Senator's  amendment,  in  my 
Judgment;  will  lead  back  to  a  construc- 
tive dialog  with  the  United  Nations.  I 
ask  for  Itraig  support  today  in  the 
Senate  f  o^  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  hi^py  to  yield. 

•Ux.  MATHIAS.  I  wonder  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commltt^  can  tell  the  Senate  what 
commitments  the  United  States  has 
made,  bn  treaty  or  by  other  under- 
stancUng,  with  respect  to  the  XJ3H. 
funding? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Well,  I  presume  that 
we  have  iiade  a  commitment  to  fulfill 
our  obligations. 

Mr.  BCATHIAS.  WIU  this  amend- 
ment in  any  way  affect  the  commit- 
ments thu  we  have  already  made? 

Mr.  LUpAR.  The  amendment  would 
clearly  le«ul  initially  to  the  United  Na^ 
tions  finding  us  in  arrears.  That  would 
lead,  I  would  hope,  to  smne  negotia- 
tion. I  tlank  that  was  the  gist  of  our 
activities  the  time  before. 

Mr.  hiM^TBIA&.  What  the  chairman 
is  telling  Ime  Is  the  amendment  would 
lead  to  a  [violation  of  the  commitment 
we  have  imade.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
good  faith  of  the  United  States  really 
isatstakf 

Mr.  LUpAR.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  a  technical  sense,  but  I  suppose  that 
many  of  us  are  of  a  mind  to  want  to 
negotiate!  a  situation  of  propcurtional- 
Ity  withjregard  to  our  contribution. 
That  is  t|ie  gist  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  FG|RD.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senaton  lallow  me  to  get  Involved  in 
Just  for  one  question? 
We  always  allow  the 
)m  Kentucky  to  do  any- 
its  within  reason. 
Since  the  Senator  quali- 
fied that,  I  am  in  trouble.  [Laughter.] 

How  many  other  countries  are  in  ar- 
rean  as  i ;  relates  to  the  payments  for 
the  Unite  li  Nations? 

Mr.  LI]  OAR.  I  cannot  respond  off 
the  top  oj  my  head  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  more  than  several? 

Mr.  LUpAR.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
perennially  been  in  arrears.  I  suq;>ect 
there  arelother  smaUer  entities. 

Mr.  FOfiD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  I  can  ask  the  dis- 
tinguishes chairman  of  the  committee 
one  further  question,  would  It  not  be 
better  td  coordinate  our  policy  with 
that  of  tl^e  executive  to  say  that  in  the 
future  the  commitment  will  be  made 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with 


the  feelings  of  the  Congress  and  the 
wishes  of  the  American  people  at 
whatever  level  it  may  be.  but  that  we 
should  not  by  some  reaction  in  the 
Senate  put  the  executive  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  being  unable  to 
fulfill  a  commitment  that  has  been 
made  in  good  faith?  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  not  a  desirable  position  for  the 
United  States,  standing  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  as  a  Nation  which  is 
the  principal  upholder  of  internation- 
al law  and  Justice.  And  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  prevail  to  put  the 
President  in  that  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  what  she  is  seeking  to  do 
here,  but  I  feel  that  I  must  oppose  the 
proposal  This  is  the  fourth  time  that 
such  a  floor  amendment  has  been  in- 
troduced reducing  funding  for  the 
United  Nations  and  affiliated  organi- 
zations. I  think  many  of  us  share  the 
concerns,  and  are  very  upset  and  an- 
gered with  the  way  we  get  kicked 
around  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
problems  we  have  there.  But  this  is 
not  the  way  to  seek  to  resolve  it  in  my 
view.  I  think  it  would  have  serious  for- 
eign policy  iouDlications.  It  is  a  matter 
that  never  has  been  considered  in  any 
depth  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  it  should. 

In  addition  to  that,  more  knowledge 
Is  needed.  In  this  regard,  the  House 
Foreign  Affain  Committee  has  re- 
quested the  GAG  which  is  working 
with  the  State  Department  to  review 
and  report  to  them  the  salary  and  ben- 
efit levels  of  the  UJf.-affiliated  agen- 
cies as  ccmipared  to  American  civil 
servants.  I  believe  that  taking  action 
at  this  time  in  view  of  that  would  be 
untimely.  Also.  I  take  into  account 
that  while  we  are  the  ones  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  we  dispose  of 
the  suggestions  from  the  executive 
branch  in  the  same  way.  In  this  case, 
the  executive  branch  views  should  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dam  to 
Senator  Kassxbaxtm  on  September  27 
of  last  year,  he  came  out— while  agree- 
ing with  the  objectives— strongly 
against  following  this  procedure.  For 
these  reasons  I  am  compelled  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Bfr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  not  going  to 
delay  this  debate  very  long.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  Just  used  the 
phrase  we  have  been  kicked  around  in 
the  U  Jf .  I  know  that  is  a  popular  per- 
ception. It  is  a  widely  held  view.  But  I 
think  it  might  be  a  point  at  which  we 
can  salute  the  achievements  of  the 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJf.. 


Jeane  Kiricpatrick  who  turned  around 
the  record  in  the  United  Nations  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  She  and  her  staff 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  work  the 
corridors.  They  had  what  would  be 
known  In  ordinary  back  alley  political 
activities  as  a  boiler  ro<»n.  They  made 
a  list  of  the  memben  who  were  about 
to  vote  on  given  issues.  They  worlied 
over  those  members.  They  visited 
than.  They  persuaded  them.  They  ca- 
joled them  and  the  result  was  that  the 
United  States  voting  record  in  the 
United  Nations  was  considerably  im- 
proved. This  is  not  a  time,  when  we 
are  improving  our  position,  when  we 
are  not  being  U^ed  around,  to  expose 
ourselves  to  a  legitimate  criticism  of 
having  welched  on  the  need  of  having 
broken  our  word.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  not  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  sumx>rt  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator frran  Kinsas.  Mrs.  KAaanam.  I 
am  pleased  to  co-4>onsor  her  pnHxisaL 

The  amendment  represents  the 
latest  attempt  to  shine  some  li^t  in 
the  various  aocoimting  nocdu  and 
budgetary  crannies  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  taxpayen  continue  to  get 
less  than  a  fair  exchange  in  return  for 
the  expenditure  of  their  hard  earned 
tax  dollars. 

The  amendment  limits  to  no  more 
than  20  percent  the  amount  that  the 
United  States  can  contribute  to  the 
operating  budget  of  the  UJf.  and  its 
affiliated  organizations  unless  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  each  such  organization  has  adopt- 
ed procedures  that  provide  each 
member  state  voting  rights  in  propor- 
tion to  their  financial  contribution 
and  unless  the  Secretary  certifies  that 
the  salaries  and  pensions  of  UJf.  em- 
ployees are  no  higher  than  U.S.  Civil 
Service  employees  performing  compa- 
rable worlL. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  if 
the  governing  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  does  not  agree 
to  these  procedures  and  compensation 
plans,  the  money  provided  to  that 
body  in  this  biU  wlU  be  available  only 
for  the  use  of  the  President  in  making 
grants  to  private  agencies  for  humani- 
tarian projects  overseas  of  particular 
benefit  to  children. 

The  need  for  these  cost  cutting  steps 
is  apparent  to  anyone  who  has  even 
«^»«"^iiy  followed  the  growing  ac- 
counts of  the  UJf.'s  growing  bureauc- 
racy and  budgetary  excesses.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  recognition  that  Con- 
gress must  do  something  to  counteract 
the  current  system  where  member  na- 
tions at  the  U Jl.  and  Its  affiliates  can 
continue  to  vote  for  increased  operat- 
ing budgets  and  yet  their  countries 
have  to  pay  llttie  of  those  increases- 
most  of  the  additional  cost  falls  on  the 
U.S.  taxpayeri 

The  amendment  is  timely  and  neces- 
sary and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  talking  about  our  contri- 
butions to  International  organizations. 
I  have  a  concern  which  relates  to  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorization.  That  is  a  pro- 
vision which  was  adopted  on  the 
House  floor  which  could  do  extrane. 
and  I  believe  unintended,  damage  to 
several  Western  Hemisphere  organiza- 
tions. 

The  amendment  adopted  on  the 
floor  would  reduce  the  international 
organizations  account  by  some  15  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1987.  However, 
while  the  U.S.  contribution  of  the  U Jf. 
agencies  is  only  25  percent  of  their 
budgets,  our  assessed  contribution  con- 
stitutes a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  budgets  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere organiaatimis  su^  as  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organisation,  the 
Inta>-American  Institute  for  Agricul- 
tural Cooperation  and  the  OAS.  This 
15-peroent  cut  would  have  an  extreme- 
ly serious  impact  an  their  activities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  which  op«ates 
in  many  ways  as  an  extension  of  our 
own  pubUc  health  service  and  the 
Center  for  Ccnnmunicable  Disease  in 
monitoring  infectious  diseases  and  also 
provides  direct  benefits  to  the  United 
States  in  a  host  of  programs,  this 
could  do  serious  damage  to  that  orgar 
nization's  activities.  As  the  chairman 
will  recall,  that  organisation  has  Just 
announced  a  campaign  to  eradicate 
polio  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Also 
it  was  instrumental  in  the  El  Salvador 
lmmunliiat.inn  campaign  which,  demlte 
the  conflict  there,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  3-day  de  facto  ceasefire  and  the 
immunization  of  more  than  250.000 
children. 

While  1  am  Just  as  concerned  about 
the  need  for  removing  all  waste  fiom 
government  expenditures  whether 
national  or  international  organiitlons 
are  involved— the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  has  had  budget 
increases  far  below  those  of  the  U.S. 
Government  for  more  than  a  decade. 
In  each  of  the  past  three  budgets 
PAHO  has  actually  reduced  its 
number  of  posts  In  an  effort  to  oper- 
ate more  efficiently. 

I  would  be  extremely  concerned 
about  the  impact  of  this  House  provi- 
sion and  I  would  hope  that  smne  form 
of  exception,  at  the  very  least,  would 
lie  provided  for  these  Western  Hemi- 
sphere entities,  in  the  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this 
matter. 

Mn.  KASSESAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  like  to 
say  one  further  word.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  my  desire  or  intent  to  express  one 
way  or  the  other  our  views  on  the 
United  Nations.  I  ha4>pen  to  believe  it 
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is  an  important  fonim  for  world  opin- 
i<m  but  I  do  think  it  is  very  difficult  to 
Justify  a  273-percent  increase  in  fund- 
ing from  a  10-year  period.  1972  to 
1982.  and  largely  this  has  been  in  ad- 
ministrative salaries. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Fobs,  gave  a  very  good  example  of 
something  that  I  think  has  to  trouble 
us  what  $73  million  is  spent  on  an  ad- 
ministrative conference  center  in  Ethi- 
opia at  a  time  that  that  money  could 
have  been  far  better  spent  going  to 
other  agencies  in  the  United  Nations 
to  deal  with  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cal care  and  food  supplies.  I  believe 
that  this  is  in  no  way  an  effort  to  un- 
dermine the  United  Nations  but  to 
make  It  fiscally  responsible  when  we 
have  tried  over  and  over  again  to  do  it 
through  the  system,  so  to  speak.  We 
have  not  been  succeasfuL  I  point  to 
the  two  times  that  we  did  take  legisla- 
tive action  in  1952  and  1972  in  address- 
ing our  concerns  and  woiklng  with  the 
United  Nations.  In  this  case  it  would 
not  even  cap  the  20-percent  contribu- 
tion If  we  could  have  proportional 
voting  on  budgetary  matters.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  strong  support  for  this 
in  order  to  give  the  administration 
some  leverage  in  dealing  effectively 
with  the  United  Nations  in  budget 
problems. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  FRBEUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  ir*ng^^<f 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fnmi  Colorado  [Mr.  Abm- 
STsoHG],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoBXHl.  the  Senator  from  Wasl:^igton 
[Mr.  GoRTOir].  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Kasixh],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  McComnu,]. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  RuDMAH].  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Waixop]  are  necessari- 
ly absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  OoBTOH]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brad- 
lst],  the  Senator  from  Arlunsas  [Mr. 
BuMFKBs].  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Cbahstoh],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KnnnEDT],  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Leaht], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mel- 
CHER],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Rockifkllxr].  and  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  SmoN]  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The!  PRESIDING   OFFICER    [ICr. 
WiLsorl.  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 
The  result  was  announced— yeas  71. 
najrs  13.  as  follows: 
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So  ttie  amendment  (No.  293)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recpnsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amenc^ent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  'DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  Imotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The]  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  iwished  to  advise  the  Senate  the 
pendli)g  question  is  the  motion  to 
po8tp<me  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor f rc|n  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  motion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  bilnority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
get  oraer  so  we  can  hear  the  majority 
leader] 

Mr.  I  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlihous  consent  that  I  may  with- 
draw the  motion  to  postpone. 

The;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

KSR^T  AMBIDMKirT  RO.  380,  AS  KODHTBD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanl«ious  consent  that  the  dlstln- 
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Mr.  KEB(RY.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  following  modification  to  my 
amendmeni  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  its  Imnwdlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  hgs  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  amebdment.  as  modified,  is  as 
follows:       I 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
tbefoUo 

monies  authorised  to  be  ap- 
thla  or  any  other  act  can  be 
',  or  indirectly,  activities 
it  of  Nicaracua  which 
authorised  by,  or  pursuant 
'hlch  would  place  the  United 
of  our  obUgatioiu  under 
the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
wblch  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory,  or  under  International  law  as  de- 
fined by  treaty  oonunitments  agreed  to,  and 
ratified  by,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  iii  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmeni  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered.   1 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  requesting  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOifE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  iconsent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  andnays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objec  ton? 

Mr.  WEI(  KER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hears  an  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  siiggest 
the  absenceof  a  quorum. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c4ll  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolll 

Mr.  KERRY.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  K»nsent  that  the  order  for 
the quorunicall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  order  ^ 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  Just  explain  very  quickly  the 
modification.  It  is  I  think  very  simple. 
It  clarifies  phe  concerns  of  some  with 
respecti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing matter  p  not  in  order. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes  to  explain  this  ctiange. 

The  PR38IDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  without  objection,  it 
is  so  OTderet  L 

Mr  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
change  is  dne  phrase  to  the  original 
wording  which  inserts  the  words  "have 


not  been  authorized  by,  or  pursuant 
to,  law  and  which  and  which." 

The  reason  for  that  is  simply  to  clar- 
ify actions  of  the  Congress  which  may 
already  be  in  place  that  some  Mem- 
bers were  concerned  might  be  some- 
how excluded  by  virtue  of  the  original 
language.  I  think  it  is  pretty  straight- 
forward. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Bdr.  KERRY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  simply 
point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal 
1984  contains  identical  language.  We 
are  on  record  that  our  actions  vis-a-vis 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Will  the  Senator  once  again  add  me 
as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  fttnn  New  York  be  included  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objectton.  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts as  modified. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  280).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DiCoHcnn.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recog- 
nized 

STATUS  or  AMKMDKBHTS 

Mr.  VELL.  Mr.  President,  after  some 
conversations  with  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  we  have 
some  amendments  that  been  cleared 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  both  by  the 
chairman  and  his  staff  and  by  me  and 
my  staff. 

These  amendments  can  be  worked 
on  without  objection.  I  should  like  to 
list  these  amendments: 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  Swiss  claims;  foreign  and  com- 
mercial; Jute  bill  amendment;  techni- 
cal language  change;  Australian  bicen- 
tennial, by  Senator  Warmrr;  USIA 
film,  by  Senator  D'Amato;  Asia  Foun- 
dation, by  Senator  Murkowski;  Radio 
Maccabbee,  by  Senator  Hawkins;  pilot 
project  Foreign  Service,  by  Senator 
Mathias;  Afghanistan  films  or  Radio 


Free  Europe.  Afghanistan,  by  Senator 
HuMPHRsr;  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy;  chemical  wemMma,  by  Sen- 
ators CoHBT  and  Bmnr;  disabled 
games  by  Senator  D'Amato;  USIA,  No. 
1.  by  Senator  DoMsnci;  USIA.  No.  2. 
by  Senator  Doimnci;  UN  amendment, 
by  Senator  KAsmr;  nuclear  winter 
amendment,  by  Senator  PRoxiau: 
Exlml>ank  by  Senator  Btro;  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  amendment, 
by  Senator  Prtor;  USIA.  No.  1,  by 
Senator  ZoRnrsKr:  USIA.  No.  2,  by 
Senator  Zoroiskt;  Radio  Marti,  by 
Senator  Hawkxhs;  Yalta  amendment, 
by  Senator  KasTBir;  national  emergen- 
cy amendment,  by  Senator  BCathzas. 

These  have  been  looked  at  carefully 
and.  so  far  as  I  am.  concerned,  are 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  National  En- 
dowment Fra*  Democracy  amendment 
which  the  Senator  refers  to,  is  that  my 
amendment? 

Mr.  PELL.  That  is  the  one  we  agreed 
on.  and  I  withdrew  my  objection. 

Mi.  chafee.  What  is  Radto  Mac- 
cabbee? 

All  right.  I  have  received  an  explana- 
tion.     

Mr.  PELL.  Special  broadcast  to  the 
Jewish  population— the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  omitted  one.  a  Foreign 
Service  amendment,  by  Senator 
Helms,  which  is  not  objected  to. 

I  believe  Senator  Mathias  has  an 
amendment  with  respect  to  Foreign 
Service  spouses. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  some  Senators  must  depart  on 
official  business  by  4  o'clock,  ^th  this 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  managers  might  go  ahead 
and  proceed  to  take  care  of  these 
amendments.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PELL.  That  Is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

BCr.  DOLE.  I  also  understand  that 
this  would  leave  five  or  six  amend- 
ments that  we  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  dispoae  of  today.  I  hope  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  in 
a  few  moments  that  we  limit  any 
amendments  on  this  biU  to  those  In 
the  agreement  and  those  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  majority  leader  is 
correct. 

I  will  mention  the  five  amendments 
that  will  remain,  so  that  if  others  are 
omitted,  we  can  include  those:  the 
Clark  amendment  repeal,  by  Senator 
Stmms;  an  amendment  deidlng  with 
the  language  on  abortion,  by  Senator 
HxLMs;  an  amendment  dealing  with 
UN  employees  to  be  governed  by  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act,  by  Senator 
Roth;  an  amendment  dealing  with 
narcotics,    a   proposed    International 
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Narcotics  Control  Commission,  by 
Senator  Hawkiks;  an  amendment 
dealing  with  Radio  Ftee  Europe,  Af- 
ghanistan, by  Senator  Humphrst. 

Those  amendments  would  be  debat- 
ed on  Monday,  and  we  wlU  try  to  con- 
clude all  other  amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  the  understanding 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  laland  that  those  would  be  the 
remaining  amendments,  the  ones  Just 
referred  to? 

Mr.  PELL.  So  far  as  I  know,  these 
are  the  remaining  amendments,  but 
there  may  be  others  of  which  I  am  not 
aware. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  srield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  agreed 
upon.  This  sounds  like  15  or  20  amend- 
ments to  me.  While  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  managers  have  gone 
over  the  amendments  and  have  agreed 
to  accept  them,  the  full  Senate  still 
has  to  adopt  the  amendments  or  reject 
them. 

I  want  to  see  us  find  a  way  to  go  over 
until  Monday  and  have  no  more  roll- 
call  votes  today.  Is  this  bill  so  urgent 
that  we  have  to  legislate  in  this 
manner  this  afternoon  on  IS  or  20 
amendments? 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  probably 
will  not  be  able  to  stay  around.  Who 
else  around  here  knows  what  is  in 
these  amendments? 

Can  we  find  a  way  to  put  these 
amendments  over  untfl  next  week? 
They  can  still  be  accepted  then  and 
voted  on.  Senators  will  at  least  be  here 
to  listen  to  the  debate  and  can  ask 
questions,  can  ask  for  rollcall  votes  if 
they  wish,  can  offer  amendments  to 
the  amendments.  I  hate  to  see  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  going  to  adopt  IS 
or  20  or  more  amendments  that 
nobody  Imows  anything  about  except 
the  two  managers  and  their  staffs.  At 
least,  I  do  not  Icnow  what  the  amend- 
ments would  do. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  be  that  we  can 
start  down  that  list  now. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  ready  to  start  on  one  of 
the  amendments  they  have  agreed  to, 
and  probably  we  can  do  a  number  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  the  dlsUn- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
must  depart. 

I  should  like  to  get  some  under- 
standing that  we  have  10  amendments 
or  15  or  20  and  no  more,  because  over 
the  weekend  there  could  be  40  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader 
makes  a  good  point. 

Would  the  majority  leader  at  least 
try  to  get  an  order  which  would  recog- 
nize the  offerers  of  the  amendments, 
let  them  call  up  their  amendments  on 
Monday,  or  whatever,  and  have  an 
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order  to  the  effect  that  there  will  be 
no  more  unoidinents  than  these  that 
are  listed? 

It  aeons  to  me  that  that  would  be 
better  than  attempting  to  deal  with 
these  amendments  on  Friday  after- 
noon, when  Senators  are  heading  for 
the  door  and  engagements  elsewhere. 

Who  is  going  to  stay  and  listen  while 
these  15  or  20  or  more  amendments 
are  called  up?  Who  is  going  to  stay 
here?  I  think  this  is  a  poor  way  to  leg- 
islate. 

If  this  bill  is  so  necessary  that  we 
have  to  get  it  passed,  let  us  stay  the 
rest  of  the  day  and  come  in  tomorrow, 
too.  if  it  is  that  urgent. 

One  of  the  amendments  is  mine.  The 
distinguished  manager  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  manager  may  decide 
not  to  aocq)t  it.  and  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  within  their  rights. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  so  urgent  that 
this  bill  pass,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  other  bills  waiting  in  the  wings.  I 
would  be  willing  to  list  the  amend- 
ments and  come  back  on  Monday, 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  clean 
water  bill  on  Monday— I  assume  both 
managers  will  be  available  on 
Monday— take  up  the  amendments  we 
can  agree  on.  and  not  open  the  flood- 
gates on  M<mday  for  additional 
amendments.  That  is  my  primary  pur- 
pose.   

Mr.  PEXL.  In  other  words,  the  un- 
derstanding would  be  that  the  only 
amendments  in  order  would  be  the 
aaes  I  outlined  earlier  and  the  amend- 
ments by  Senators  Snacs,  Hxuis. 
itOTH.  HAWKnrs.  and  Huicphrst. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  we  can  dispose  of 
three  or  four  of  those  in  the  next  40 
minutes.  I  think. 

PerhiUK.  while  I  am  preiNuing  a  con- 
sent agreement,  it  might  be  possible  to 
diqKMe  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator fnmf  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  been  discussing  with  staff 
the  possibility  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. I  have  not  yet  determined 
whether  or  not  I  wilL  I  wonder  If  I 
could  have  the  possibility  of  offering 
one  today  or  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  before 
we  can  agree  that  these  amendments 
will  be  accepted,  we  have  a  hotline 
over  here. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  been  accepting 
amendments  all  day  without  running  a 
hotline. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  We  do  use  the  hotline 
here.  I  am  trying  to  help  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

IKr.  DOLE.  If  we  can  dispose  of 
three  or  four  amendments,  we  will  pre- 
pare a  consent  agreement  saying  that 
the  following  amendments  will  be  in 
order,  period. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  FRB5IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  Senate 
that    the    pending    business    is    the 


amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nortji  Carolina. 

Mrl  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  le  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
f erin  r  my  amendment  and  after  it  is 
diqxBed  of  we  return  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr:  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object.  I  did  not  quite  hear  what  the 
majority  leader  said.  Have  we  had  the 
last  vbte  today  or  have  we  not? 

Mri  DOLE.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
will  l)e  the  last  vote.  There  will  be  no 
more'votes  today. 

Mr^SYMBtS.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thi  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 

AMKIfDIIKin  MO.  S04 

Mr.'  WEICKER.  BCr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  t^t  it  be  stated. 

Th^  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 
Tht  bill  derk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Cmmecticut  tMr. 
WKic^at]  for  hlmaelf .  Mr.  ZounKT.  Mr. 
Houi^aa.  Mr.  RomtAif  and  Mr.  Exom  pro- 
poses  fn  amendment  numbered  394. 

Mr.l  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanpaous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  aiiendment  be  dispensed  with. 
Th4  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
tjection.  it  is  so  ordered, 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

17,  strike  line  23  through  line  6 
21,  and  insert  the  following: 
rnited    States    Information    Agency 
,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and 
1,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  to  carry 
lational  Information,  educational, 
and  exchange  prognuna  under  the 
State*  Information  and  Educational 
ce  Act  of  1948,  the  Mutual  Educa- 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1901.  Re- 
Flan  Number  2  of  1977.  the 
iBroadcasUng  to  Cuba  Act,  and  other 
authorized  by  law. 

its  approinlated  under  this  sec- 
authorised  to  remain  available  until 

rams  roi  iddcatioiial  ard  cuLTrnm. 
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Sk.  303.  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
'  by  aeetlon  303(a)— 
|138399,«00  for  the  fiscal  year  1988 
1.000  for  the  flwal  year  1987 
available  only  for  grants  for  the 
It   Academic    Exchange    Programs 
International  Visitor  Proipmm:  and 
,891,800  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  and 
"  tor  the  fiscal  year  1987  ahaU  be 
tie  only  for  grants  for  the  Humphrey 
Felloiishlp  Program. 

rnpnts  roi  woiLowms  sook  paoauM 

iRlTlATlVE 

Sk.  304.  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proprfcted  for  the  fiscal  year  1988  by  sec- 
tion 303(a),  not  leas  than  the  sum  of 
$2,7001000  plus  an  amoimt  equal  to  the 
amount  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  available  only  for  the 
worldwide  book  program  Initiative. 


'■..eii 


ramw  pok  xxcHAxaB  activitiss  associatxd 

WITH  TBI  ltS7  PAR  AmUCAII  QAIOS 

Ssc.  205.  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  flMxI  yean  1988  and  1987 
by  section  f30a(a),  not  leas  than  $1,500,000 
for  each  siich  flaeal  year  shaU  be  available 
(Hily  to  thai  Indiana  ^mrts  Coiporatloo  for 
exchanges  bf  persons  and  other  exchange 
related  activities  associated  with  the  1987 
Pan  American  Games  to  be  held  In  imUan- 
apolls.  Indicia, 

TtTLE  m— BOARD  POR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTDTO 

SBOKTTRU 

Sk.  301.  {This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Board  forllntematlooal  Broadcasting  Au- 
thortsation  Act,  Placal  Years  1988  and 
198r'. 

AuiBo  uzanoa  or  afpkvuatioiis 

Sb&  302.  (a)  Sectton  8(aXlXA)  of  the 
Board  for  £  itemational  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973  (32  UJ  LC.  3877(aXlXA))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foil!  rwK 

"(A)  $137,387,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1988 1  od  1987.". 

(b)  The  Amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  tal^  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

wnranisHlp  or  tbs  bschwast  or  siar  or 
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Sic.  303.  ta)  Section  3(bXl)  of  the  Board 
of  Intemattoaal  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973 
(23  nJB.C.  XT3(bXl))  is  assended- 

(1)  by  amlmrting  the  first  sentence  to  read 
follows:   "The  Board  shall   iwnslst   of 


eleven  men  hers,  two  of  whom  shall  be  ex 
officio  meogierB.";  and 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  ai  1  ex  officio  member"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "and  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  1  le  ex  officio  members". 

(b)  Sectioli  ll(aXl)  of  such  Act  (33  n.&C. 
2880(aXl))  lis  amended  by  inserting  after 
"except  that"  the  following:  "the  Secretary 
of  State  ms  IT  not  be  a  membo'  of  tbe  Board 
of  Director!  of  KFKfSOj,  Incorporated,  and 
that". 

TITLE  m  —NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
POR  DEMOCRACY 


Stc.  401.  This  title  may  be  dted  as  tbe 
"National  ftidowment  for  Democracy  Au- 
thorization   Act.    Fiscal    Years    1986    and 

1987". 

rDRSS  PO^  THE  RATIORAL  IRDOWIfIRT  POK 
■OCaACT 

8KX402. 


the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
for  tbe  United  States  Inf oima- 
tlon  Agencjij  under  section  303(a)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  y^ars  1988  and  1987,  not  leas  than 
$17,600,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  shaU  be 
available  oata  for  a  grant  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  of  which 
amounts  $11,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Vnt 
Trade  Unicb  Institute  and  $3,300,000  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  only 
for  the  Center  for  International  Private  En- 
terprise. 

PaZSDOlI  OP  IRPOBltATIOR  ACT 

Ssc.  403.  No  funds  authorised  to  be  amro- 
prlated  by  tbis  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress may  He  provided  as  granU  to  the  Na- 
tional Endopment  for  Democracy  untO  the 
National  Eadowment  for  Democracy  fully 
complies  with  all  the  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Infohnatlon  Act  (6  UJS.C.  653). 
snra  paomamoR 

Sic.  404.  llo  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 


may  be  granted  directly  or  through 
the  Natiooal  Endowment  for  Democracy  to 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  tbe 
National  Republican  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Affaira,  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, or  the  National  Democratic  Institute 
for  International  Affairs. 

Anvns  ST  usiA 
Ssc.  405.  Tbe  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  Act  (22  UAC.  4411  et  seq.)  is 


(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  as  subsections  (h)  and  (1).  respectively, 
and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection  (g): 

"(g)  The  finanrlal  transactions  of  the  En- 
dowment for  each  fiscal  year  may  also  be 
audited  by  the  United  States  Infonnatlon 
Agency  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
subsection  (fXl).". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  institutes  essential  re- 
forms to  increase  the  accountability  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democ- 
racy [NED]  and  reduces  its  authorisa- 
tion level  by  $3  minion  over  the  next  2 
years.  Without  these  changes,  the 
American  people  wHl  continue  to  fund 
activities  which  they  may  know  little 
about  and  which  they  may  strongly 
oppose. 
The  amendment  would: 
First,  subject  VED  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act.  which  will  allow 
dtiiens  access  to  information  about 
how  $17.5  million  of  their  money  is 

being  q)ent  

Second,  allow  the  USIA  to  audit 
NED  on  an  y"i«*i  basis,  so  that  there 
can  be  a  fuU  accounting  made  of  the 
activities  of  NED  and  its  grantees. 
This  portion  of  the  amendment  is 
idoitlcal  to  language  passed  by  the 
House  in  its  Foreign  Relations  author- 
izatltmbUL 

Third,  eliminate  all  funding  for  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
under  this  act.  This  is  current  law, 
passed  by  the  full  Senate  last  year  by 
a  vote  of  62  to  30  during  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1985  SUte.  Justice. 
Commerce  appropriation  bilL 

Fourth,  reduces  the  authorisation 
level  for  NED  by  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $1  mtlllcm  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  reductlan  would  not  come 
from  the  amounts  earmarked  for  the 
Free  Trade  Institute  or  the  Center  for 
International  Private  Enterprise. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  believe  that  funda- 
mentally NED  is  a  con  game  of  sorts, 
in  which  big  labor,  big  business,  and 
big  politics  all  have  a  piece  of  the 
action,  and  i^e  American  taxpayer  Is 
the  ToaA.  Once  all  the  major  pUyers 
in  this  town  have  their  piece,  no  one  is 
left  to  OKMxe  this  shameless  money- 
grab. 

Now  the  Senate  may  not  be  pre- 
pared, for  whatever  reasons,  to  make 
such  a  Judgment  today.  However.  I  do 
believe  that  this  matter  needs  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  backroom  into  the 
dear  liirht  of  public  scrutiny.  My 
amendment  would  ensure  that  on  a 
future  day  on  this  floor  we  would 


know  what  it  is  we  are  spending  our 
money  on.  That  is  what  the  FOIA  and 
audit  provisions  are  intended  to  ac- 
complish. 

One  of  the  best  lessons  we  could 
teach  the  world  is  the  danger  to  de- 
mocracy represented  by  elected  gov- 
emmmts  providing  money  to  the  po- 
litical apparatus  which  elects  them. 

This  amendment  denies  such  fund- 
ing to  our  political  parties. 

The  reduction  in  NED's  authorlifr- 
tion  level  by  $1  million  for  both  of  the 
next  2  years  represents  a  cut  in  NED's 
discretionary  moneys,  which  inegum- 
aUy  could  have  been  used  as  grants  to 
the  political  parties. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  a  fair  oom- 
prcnnise  on  this  matter  and  aooom- 
plished  ■wtoMX  we  can  on  this  bllL  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  thig  amend- 

Mr.  President.  I  also  thank  those 
who  wolfed  with  me  oa  this  project 
which  included  Senators  ZcniMnnr, 
Pbx.  Exoii,  Rumuif .  and  HoiXDres. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
ammdment  I  have  Joined  Senator 
WxicKBB  in  coQMinsoring. 
This  amendment  wHl: 
First,  require  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy  to  fully  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  tbe  Fteedom 
of  Inf  ormatkm  Act; 

Second,  prohibit  grants  to  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
and  their  interested  institutes; 

Third,  mandate?  annual  audits  of  the 
Endowment  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency;  and 

Fourth  reduce  funding  for  the  En- 
dowment by  $1  million  for  each  of  2 
years. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  no  secret  of 
my  preference  for  repealing  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  Natlcmal  Endow- 
ment for  Democracy.  However.  I  be- 
lieve the  votes  for  that  pn^iosal  are 
not  present  today. 

Consequently,  I  am  offering  this  leg- 
islation with  Senator  WKuacga.  It  is  a 
good  pr(qx)sal  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  our  solous 
amcem  about  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram. At  a  time  when  our  country  is 
facing  an  enormous  and  destructive 
defldt,  almost  $1.6  trillion,  we  should 
not  be  funding  a  program  with  such 
marginal  imiwct.  The  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy is.  Indeed,  a  laudable  goaL 
But  while  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams, grants  for  higher  education 
and  farmer  loan  programs  are  under 
siege,  we  should  not  (a«ate  slush  funds 
and  travel  bureaus.  I  regret  that  the 
reduction  in  funding  contained  In  this 
amen<hnent  Is  only  $2  mnnnm  over  2 
years,  but  it  is  movonent  in  the  riabt 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  NED  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Our  democratic 
system  is  a  wonderful  system.  But  it  is 
a  unique  system  which  has  not  flour- 


ished throughout  the  woiid.  To  think 
that  an  $18  million  grant  program  can 
change  Uiis  situation  is  extremely 
naive  and  rather  arrogant.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  mmey  would  be  better 
spent  reducing  our  defidt  than  in 
using  public  tax  numey  to  subsidise 
the  activities  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Parties,  the  AFL/CIO.  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These  are 
organisations  irtiieh  sre  extremely 
well-finsnoed  and  need  no  Federal 
funds  to  (verate. 

I  am  sure  that  eadi  of  these  (»«ani- 
satloas  do  much  to  promote  the  devd- 
opment  of  democracy,  free  enterprise, 
and  trade  unioajsm  abroad.  To  provide 
them  with  public  funds  cmly  under- 
mines thdr  efforts  and  credibility  and 
allows  them  to  be  branded  as  instru- 
mmts  of  the  \JS.  Government.  At 
least,  this  amendment  removes  the  po- 
Utlcal  parties  from  this  potential  dis- 
tortion. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasons  for  the 
other  provisions  of  this  amendment 
are  obvious.  The  annual  audit  and 
compliance  with  the  Fteedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  wlU  go  far  In  deterring 
abuse.  FuU  disclosure  will  provide  so- 
countaUllty.  If  we  must  have  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy, 
then  at  least  we  should  have  it  (q>en  to 
public  scrrmtiny  so  taxpayers  can 
know  how  their  public  funds  are  being 
qDcnt. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LDOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  to  the  Senate  the  amoid- 
ment.  I  appreciate  the  work  on  the 
amendmoit  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Connecticut  and  Nebraska 
and  others  who  are  deeply  interested. 

We  accept  the  amendment  and  wish 
to  proceed  to  a  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  <m  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  amendment  (No.  394)  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whidi 
the  amen^nent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Purpose:  To  eatabUah  tbe  posltian  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeiklcm  to  set  aside  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  derk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Arfcjmsu  [Mr.  Pktok] 
for  hlnuelf .  Mr.  PuuLa.  Mr.  M»iY»m  i^r. 
Samb.  Mr.  Baaxm,  Mr.  Bumfbu.  Mr. 
HouM.  Mr.  CocBKAM,  and  Mr.  Joiomoii 
propoKa  an  amendment  numbered  205. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 
nntKB  SBcaxTAaT  or  statk  fob  agricdltdxal 

AFFAIRS 

Sbc.  .  (a)  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  organisation 
and  administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
May  36.  1949  (33  V£.C.  3683).  is  amended- 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  section  "an 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Agricultural 
Affairs."  after  "Management.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Agricultural  Affairs,  referred  to  in  the 
first  secUm  and  appointed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3.  shall  be  am>ointed  from  among  indi- 
viduals having  ezperioioe  in  the  intema- 
timal  commerce  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

"(b)  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Ag- 
ricultural Affairs  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  mattos  pertatailng  to 
agricultural  affairs,  including  United  SUtes 
policy  affecting  the  export  of  agricultural 
commodities.". 

(b)  The  seventh  undesignated  paragraph 
of  section  5314  of  titie  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  an 
Under  Secretary  of  SUte  for  Agricultural 
Affairs"  after  "Management". 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  submit 
this  amendment  today  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota.  Senator  Aitobews. 
Also  as  cosponsors  we  have  on  this 
particular  amendment  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Mklchxr.  Mr.  Sasskr.  Mr.  Bobcn, 
Mr.  Bimms.  Mr.  Hstlih.  lifr.  Coch- 
BAH.  and  Mr.  JomrsroH. 

Mr.  President,  very  simply  this 
amendment  does  one  thing:  It  creates 
within  the  Department  of  State  a  new 
position,  one  new  position.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs. 

We  think  thatthis  position  is  sorely 
needed,  espedally  with  the  President's 
proposal  today  for  a  tremendous 
export  program  in  our  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service,  in  our  Agency  for 
International  Development,  all  of 
these  things  being  considered,  and  es- 
pecially considering  the  fact  that 
today  $37  billion  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities'are  sold  or  traded  over- 
seas internationally. 

It  is  a  must  that  there  is  someone  in 
the  Department  of  State  who  is  there 
to  look  after  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  those  who  export  com- 
modities and  trade  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  create  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  new  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs. 
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I  ph)po8e  this  new  senior  position 
because  it  has  become  clear  that  agri- 
cultural policy  is  being  made  today  by 
thosej  officials  who  make  foreign 
policy.  Time  and  agmin,  foreign  policy 
decisions  are  made  with  little  consider- 
ation of  the  effect  of  the  decisions  on 
Ameilcan  farmers. 


June  7, 1985 


June  7, 1985 
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The  most  obvious  example  of  a  for- 
eign policy  decision's  backfiring  on  our 
own  people  is  the  most  recent  grain 
embargo  directed  against  the  Soviet 
Unioij.  There  are  times,  such  as  the 
1979  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  when  it 
is  neqessary  to  take  dramatic  steps  to 
counter  Soviet  aggression,  and  the 
X}&  larmer  will  be  the  first  one  to 
step  forward  to  support  appropriate 
efforts.  But  the  results  of  the  embargo 
were  not  what  the  policymakers  had 
inmiikd. 

Thei  only  countries  to  benefit  from 
the  attion  were  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  Canada,  whose  gnin  exports  to 
the  UIS.S  Jl.  soared.  The  Soviet  Union 
apparently  suffered  no  ill  effects  at 
all.  So  who  was  hurt  by  the  embargo? 
Only  the  American  farmer,  who  saw 
his  grain  market  sharply  reduced,  his 
prices  lowered,  and  his  future  buyers 
made  suspicious  of  his  reliability  as  a 
supplier. 

In  the  past  decade,  there  have  been 
four  anbargoes  of  agrictiltural  goods. 
At  one  point  the  United  States  saw  its 
market  drop  from  a  72-percent  share 
in  woild  gndn  exports  to  58  percent. 

We  must  make  it  convincingly  clear 
to  our  customers  around  the  world 
that  (ihey  should  not  expect  embar- 
goes from  the  United  States.  They 
should  expect  us  to  be  reliable  suppli- 
ers. Any  uncertainty  about  the  reli- 
ability of  U.S.  food  exports  will  cause 
our  triuling  partners  to  make  arrange- 
ment^wlth  other  suppliers. 

An  agriculture  specialist  under- 
stands this  problem.  The  average  dip- 
lomat knay  not. 

KXFOaTS 

Agricultural  products  account  for 
roughly  20  percent  of  all  UJS.  exports 
and  contribute  $37.5  billion  to  the  bal- 
ance df  trade.  As  of  1982,  agricultural 
exports  accounted  for  $95  billion  of 
our  domestic  economic  activity  and 
provi(kd  1.2  million  Jobs.  Each  extra 
$1  bilBon  in  exports  creates  as  many 
as  35,(|00  new  Jobs. 

Increased  aaricultural  trade  would 
provicie  a  welcome  outlet  for  farm 
produ^  and  create  Jobs  in  food  proc- 
essing; industries.  The  European  Com- 
mimlt)r  is  already  seeking  to  expand 
its  exports  to  the  Third  World,  and  an 
aggreftive  role  by  State  Department 
officials  here  and  abroad  wlU  be  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  maintain  our  preemi- 
nence as  a  supplier  of  the  world's  food. 

I  TKAOKBAKaiBIS 

Before  we  can  see  an  expansion  of 
U.S.  Ibod  sales  abroad,  however,  we 
need  tb  get  rid  of  some  of  the  barriers 


that  stam  in  the  way  of  fair  competi- 
tion for  ftxxl  customers,  particularly 
the  rigid  protectionist  policies  of 
Japan  and  the  European  Community. 

U.S.  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  in 
an  ideal  pMtlon  to  monitor  the  slight- 
est changes  in  trade  policy  around  the 
world,  and  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Under  Se<)retary  for  Agricultural  Af- 
fairs their  efforts  could  help  to  head 
off  the  oeaUon  of  the  sort  of  trade 
barriers  miich  are  giving  us  so  much 
trouble. 


Briefly,  Mr.  President,  let  me  men- 
tion Just  ■  few  other  areas  where  the 
State  Department  deals  directly  with 
agricultural  issues. 

An  extijemely  sensitive  issue  has 
been  the  matter  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporaticm  guarantees  of  loans  to 
Poland  and  Romania  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  farm  goods.  The  for- 
eign policy  ramifications  of  this  con- 
troversy are  varied  and  difficult  to 
predict,  but  before  this  issue  is  re- 
solved, th^  American  farmer  must  be 
considered!  and  consulted. 

Trade  programs,  like  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  may  affect  certain  do- 
lucers  of  food  and  fiber. 

itor  of  the  Food  for 
I— Public  Law  480— pro- 
,  _  Bultiutd  exchange  pro- 
grams and  [monitor  of  economic  trends 
abroad,  the  State  Department  is  close- 
ly involved  with  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  farmfr  and  is  in  a  position  to 
affect  our  [farmers  in  numerous  bilat- 
Itilateral  negotiations, 
the  Agency  for  Intema- 
ilopment  [AID],  a  part  of 
Department,  this  country 
fimds  agricultural  develop- 

in  developing  countries 

but  also  sends  agricultural  qiedalists 
abroad  to  train  others  in  cultivation 
and  marketing  techniques. 

That  is  fine  in  many  cases,  but  who 
knows,  in  the  State  Department,  the 
actual  impgct  of  these  decisions  on  the 
American  ikrmer? 

Some  people  feel  that  these  U.S.  spe- 
cialists ma|r  be  doing  too  good  a  Job. 
Brazil,  for  lexample.  has  been  a  recipi- 
ent of  dev^opmental  assistance— more 
than  $10  n^on  yearly,  I  believe— and 
is  now  competing  head  to  head  with 
U.S.  f  armehi  who  are  trying  to  export 
their  soybeans. 

An  Under  Secretary  for  Agricultural 
Affairs  wo«ld  be  in  a  iXMitlon  to  fore- 
see possible  damaging  effects  of  AID 
programs  ob  U.S.  farmers  and  see  that 
certain  Oovemment  programs  do  not 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  each 
other.         I 

While  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  does  some  valuable 
work,  it  has  mishandled  several 
projects  and  hurt  American  farmers  in 
the  process ; 

AID  mad ;  an  $80  million  loan  to  the 
Egyptian  C  ovemment  to  build  a  grain 
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elevator.  But  by  placing  the  elevator 
on  the  Red  Sea  instead  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, officials  have  put  United 
States  grain  at  a  disadvantage  since 
Australian  and  Brazilian  shlimients 
now  have  much  easier  access.  AID 
admits  that  U.S.  competitors  wUl 
enjoy  increased  soybean  sales  as  a 
result. 

AID  contributed  over  $1  million  to 
destroy  pigs  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic that  had  contracted  swine  fever  but 
objected  to  having  United  States  con- 
cerns supply  replacement  pigs.  Canada 
ended  up  selling  the  replacement  pigs 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A  FAUms'  AOVOCATB 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  more  often 
than  not,  agricultiire  and  foreign 
policy  objectives  coincide,  and  our 
farmers  will  enthusiastically  sumwrt 
U.S.  foreign  policy  if  only  they  feel 
that  their  own  interests  are  b^ng  rep- 
resented and  represented  welL  Today, 
however,  the  American  farmer  has 
little  or  no  access  to  the  makers  of  our 
own  foreign  policy,  which  affects 
every  farmer  and  every  farm  family  in 
our  great  country. 

We  need  to  provide  a  permanent, 
specialized  conduit  for  the  concerns  of 
the  fanner  within  the  highest  levels  of 
the  State  Department. 

A  number  of  f  ann  groups  have  a 
strong  interest  in  this  concept,  al- 
though a  few  have  expressed  some 
concern  that  the  new  official  might 
usurp  some  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
President,  in  proposing  this  amend- 
ment it  is  not  my  intent  to  shift  any  of 
the  duties  of  the  FAS  away  from  that 
office.  The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
should  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for 
UJS.  farmers  who  might  be  affected  by 
foreign  policy  decisions,  an  advocate 
with  State  for  farm  interests,  and  a 
clearinghouse  for  various  internation- 
al agriculture  programs. 

Another  concern  is  that  we  might  be 
creating  a  bulky,  new  bureaucracy.  My 
own  vision  of  this  new  position,  howev- 
er, is  that  a  three-  or  four-person  oper- 
ation should  suffice.  It  seems  to  me 
that  these  personnel  could  probably 
be  transferred  from  within  the  State 
Department  to  the  new  office. 

Two  years  ago  when  we  last  consid- 
ered a  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill,  this  proposal  was  accepted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Sena- 
tor Percy,  but  was  later  dropped  in 
conference.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  amendment  today  on 
a  roUcall  vote  so  that  we  will  be  able 
to  create  this  important  position  at 
the  State  Department. 

I  am  proud  to  have  as  my  cosponsor 
the  Seniator  from  North  Dakota,  Sena- 
tor AnsRswS; 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  that  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  and  I  are  of- 
fering with  a  number  of  cosponsors. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  create  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment the  new  positkm  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs. 

Far  too  often  our  agricultural  policy 
has  been  made  by  people  whose  pri- 
mary and  sometimes  only  interest  is 
foreign  policy.  From  the  grain  embar- 
go to  today's  Export  Enhancement 
Program,  the  State  Department  has 
often  used  agriculture  as  a  political 
f  ootbalL  The  costs  to  America  have 
been  dramatic, 

In  1979  at  the  time  of  the  iU  advised 
grain  embargo  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
ported over  74  percent  of  its  grain 
from  us.  They  now  import  only  47  per- 
cent of  their  grain  from  us,  and  it  has 
\xea  a  slow  climb  to  reach  that  leveL 
If  we  had  maintained  a  70  peromt 
level,  we  would  have  shipped  an  addi- 
tional 79  million  metric  tons  since  the 
onbargo.  Our  challenge  in  farm  policy 
would  not  be  nearly  as  strong.  That 
opportunity  lost  is  a  permanent  cost  to 
our  Nation's  overall  economy. 

Agricultural  trade  is  only  one  com- 
ponent of  Qur  relations  with  other  na- 
tions, but  it  is  an  enormously  vital  one 
and  the  largest  dollar  earner.  Given 
the  nature  of  the  State  Department's 
existing  role  in  trade  relations,  tariff 
negotiations,  and  ai^ng  impoverished 
Third  World  countries,  it  is  essential 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  have  the 
guidance  that  would  prevent  the  prob- 
lems this  Nation  has  encoimtered  all 
too  often  in  the  past.  Agrlcultaire 
plays  a  key  role  in  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  thus  is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  strcsigth  in  the  world 
today.  The  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Agricultural  Affairs 
would  help  insure  that  continued 
strength. 

Sir.  PRYOR.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Wabmbr]  be  added 
as  an  original  coqmnsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dahfoktb).  ^thout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senators  tnm 
Arkansas  and  North  Dakota  for  their 
idea.  I  have  inquired  of  both  of  them 
the  amount  of  representation  or  who 
in  fact  handles  the  agricultural  export 
sales  within  the  State  Department 
now,  and,  of  cotirse.  their  personnel 
who  have  an  Interest  in  this  but  not  in 
an  executive  capacity,  with  the  advo- 
cacy that  clearly  the  times  require. 

So  we  are  prepared  to  accept  this 
amendment  and  commend  the  Sena- 
tors for  their  authorship  and  ask  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


The  amendment  (No.  295)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDREWa  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reomsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Purpose:  To  prohlUt  the  United  States  In- 
f ormation  Agency  from  ^"g^g*^  in  do- 
mestic propaganda) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendmmt  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \nth- 
out  objection,  the  ammdmoit  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  set 
aside. 

The  derk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

The  Senator  tram  Nrtvaaka  OCr.  Zoani- 
SKT]  for  himself  and  Mr.  Kzoa  prniiiwn  an 
amendment  numbered  396. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'mOk- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  after  line  9  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SK.  ML  BAN  ON  DOUSnC  ACnVnBS  ST  THB 


No  fundi  authorised  to  be  approinlated  to 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  shall 
be  used  to  Infhwncf  public  optnion  in  the 
United  States.  No  i^ogiam  material  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Infonnatlan 
Agency  shall  be  distributed  wtthin  the 
United  States.  This  section  shall  not  apply 
to  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (Public  1mm  87- 
3S«). 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  BCr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  to  prohibit 
USIA  from  engaging  in  domestic  prop- 
aganda and  to  restate  the  existing  pro- 
hibittons  on  domestic  dissemination  of 
USIA  products. 

By  law,  the  USIA  cannot  engage  in 
domestic  propaganda.  This  distin- 
guishes us,  es  a  free  sottety,  from  the 
Soviet  Union  where  domestic  propa- 
ganda is  a  principal  government  activi- 
ty. 

There  is  considerable  discussion 
within  USIA  about  using  the  Agency's 
so-called  second  mandate  to  engage  in 
domestic  propaganda,  The  second 
mandate— "telling  America  about  the 
world"— has  never  been  implemented. 
It  should  not  now  be  implemented  as 
part  of  a  USIA  strategy  to  propagan- 
dize the  Americ&n  people  on  foreign 
policy  issues. 

The  American  taxpayer  certainly 
does  not  need  or  want  his  tax  dollars 
used  to  support  U.S.  Government 
propaganda  directed  at  him  or  her.  My 
amendment  ensures  that  this  will  not 
occur. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  checked  with 
the  majority  floor  manacer  and  the 
minority  floor  manager  and  they  have 
Indicated  this  may  be  aooeptable  to 
them. 

Mr.  IXJQAR,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  dlstincuidied  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  essentially  restates 
law  with  regard  to  the  USIA.  The  Sen- 
ator feels  that  it  is  Important  that  this 
law  be  not  only  restated  but  perhaps 
reenforced  by  the  MwptiMig  of  this 
amendment.  We  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  commend  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRBSIDINO  O^PICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 

The  amendment  (No.  296)  was 
agreed  to.       

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Puipow:  To  ensure  private  Mctor  fundtnc 
for  the  Private  Sector  Procnm  of  the 
United  States  Infannation  Acency) 
Mr.  ZORINBKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  second  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  tram  North  Carolina  is  laid 
aside. 
The  derk  wfll  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Nebnaka  OCr.  Zaaa- 
■KTl.  for  htmaeU  sod  Mr.  Kzoa,  propoaee  an 
amendment  numbered  297. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed  with. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetlcm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pate  19,  after  line  9  add  the  followtng 
new  section: 


M.    PaiVAR    SKTOB    niNDING    TOa. 

rau-s  ran  jam  swnw  paocBAii. 
No  snnt  abaU  be  made  to  any  organisa- 
tion throusb  tbe  Privmte  Sector  Program  of 
the  United  Statea  Infonnatlon  Agency 
unleaa  at  least  twenty-five  percent  of  tbe  or- 
ganlsatton's  or  of  tbe  funds  for  tbe  pro- 
poaed  grant  activity  funds  are  iwovlded 
from      non-United      Statea      Oovemment 


Mr.  ZORINSKT.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  require  that 
pantees  receiving  funding  under 
USIA's  Private  Sector  Program  raise  a 
modest  percentage  of  their  funds  from 
nongovernment  sources. 

The  purpose  of  USIA's  Private 
Sector  Program  is  to  assist  private  or- 
ganisations engaging  in  exctaange-of- 
persons  programs.  The  Private  Sector 
Program  is  Intended  as  a  partnership 
with  the  private  sector,  not  as  Federal 
financing. 


My  (amendment  would  require  that 
any  gfantee  raise  at  least  36  percent  of 
the  ekpenses— a  proposed  activity  or 
its  fimds  from  nongovernmental 
sources. 

In  lb83  and  1984,  the  USIA  provided 
granti  to  a  group  of  young  politicians 
knowii  as  the  International  Youth 
Year  Commission.  This  group,  in  its 
granti  cppUcatlon.  promised  to  raise 
substantial  private  sector  fimds.  It 
raised  a  grand  total  of  $1.917.  It  re- 
ceived some  $2  million  from  USIA  and 
other  {Federal  agencies. 

Oth0r  groups,  such  as  the  American 
CoundO  of  Yoimg  Political  Leaders 
and  the  VJB.  Youth  Council,  provide 
trips  abroad  for  young  American  polit- 
ical leaders.  Some  individuals  have 
taken|20  or  more  trips  under  the  aegis 
of  th^se  organisations.  In  spite  of  an 
impressive  board,  both  these  organisa- 
tions exist  in  the  so-called  Private 
Sectof  Program  almost  entirely  on 
Oovemment  money. 

My  amendment  will  guarantee  a 
partnership  between  the  private  sector 
and  tl^e  XJJB.  Oovemment  for  these  ex- 

jflnancially  prudent,  very  moder- 
ate, end  will  increase  the  taxpayers' 
value  (or  the  dollar. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
pleased  to  accept  this  amendment.  We 
believe  it  has  constructive  intent. 

Thei  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.! 

Thai  amendment  (No.  297)  was 
agree^to. 

Mr. '  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
moveito  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  ai|iendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr. ;  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioti  on  the  table. 

The/  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.lMATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment pf  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina bte  laid  aside  temporarily  so  that  I 
may  offer  two  amendments. 

Thd  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMBnncufT  HO.  aas 

Mr.  tMATHIAS.  BCr.  President.  I  send 
the  f^  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Tha  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  WHI  report. 

Tha  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  proposea  an  amendment  numbered 
298. 

BCr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanfcnous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Th«  amendment  is  as  follows: 


June  7,  1985 


roar  r.  mnet  poh  roaaaxm  i 
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tm  >««%■  Srtet  >MirllM 


"Sk.— 

(a)  It  la  tb^  aenae  of  tbe  Congreaa  that  the 
nattonal  interest  of  tbe  United  Statea  would 
be  well  aerv^  by  making  more  productive 
use  tn  U£.  i^laaiona  abroad  of  the  reaouroee 
that  apouaw  of  American  personnel  as- 
signed to  miaalnni  abroad  are  gualifled  to 
provide.        { 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  la  autboriaed  to 
dealgn.  con<ttict  and  evaluate  a  pilot  project 
to  test  appropriate  means  of  tncreaaing  on- 
ployment  o£  qualified  apouaee  of  American 
peraonnel  a^idgned  to  V&  miartona  Tbe 
intent  of  the  pilot  project  aball  be  to  con- 
struct  a  fepiible   program   wttbln   which 

training  and  relevant 
can  be  oaed  effectively 
and  in  the  furthering  of 
the  host  country. 

of  State  ahaU  undertake 
of  tbe  pilot  project  upon 
this  Act  He  sball  report  to 
the  Consrea  by  vebraary  1.  19M.  on  the 
dealgn  of  the  tooject  and  idana  for  Its  tmple- 


Mr.  MAltHIAS.  Mr.  President  this  is 
a  proposal  |to  authoriae  a  pilot  project 
within  thq  Department  of  State  for 
the  better  i  employment  of  the  talents 
of  q)ouaes[of  foreign  servloe  officers. 
It  is  experimental  in  nature.  It  would 
be  designed  within  the  Department  of 
State.  It  ifould  look  at  the  problems 
which  exlit  in  many  foreign  service 
families  tiiat  have  to  aoomnmodate 
the  Ameri^  lifestyle,  in  which  there 
are  often  |  two  breadwinners  In  the 
family.  an4  the  realities  of  life  on  dip- 
lomatic pdsts.  I  think  it  provides  an 
opportunltkr  to  study  this  problem  and 
to  devise  mme  solution  to  it  which 
has  so  far  <  iluded  us. 

Mr.  Preildent  the  Foreign  Service, 
our  front  line  of  diplomats  around  the 
world,  must  find  a  way  to  aocmnmo- 
date  an  American  domestic  faet-of- 
llf  e— two-incmne,  two-career  families. 

The  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  would  be  wen  served  by  making 
more  prodpetive  use  of  the  education, 
training,  and  relevant  work  experience 
of  spouses!  ot  American  perMmnel  as- 
signed to  ojur  missions  abroad. 

Spouses  jfaoe  unique  circumstances 
in  the  Foreign  Service.  Typically,  their 
husbands  uu!  wives  are  assigned  to  a 
series  of  foreign  posts,  usually  in  2- 
and  3-year  stretches.  Spouses  often 
have  Utti^  initial  contact  with  the 
broader  oobmiunity  in  the  host  coun- 
try, and  bjj  the  time  they  may  begin  to 
make  eome  contacts,  they  move  on. 
Spouses  often  have  to  give  up  or  sus- 
pend thelK  own  careers  to  accompany 
their  husbands  or  wives  to  a  foreign 
mission.     I 

Tours  abroad  are  separated  by  as- 
signments in  Washington,  where  the 
couple  plunge  bade  into  American  life, 
only  to  find  it  difficult  to  pull  up 
stakes  wnen  the  time  comes  to  go 
abroad  again.  Spouses  are  increasingly 
reluctant  to  leave  remunerative  Jobs 
and  appealing  career  opportunities  in 
the  United  States. 


Career  opportunities  for  their 
spouses  is  a  chief  concern  of  new  For- 
eign Service  officers,  who  average  31 
years  of  age.  More  than  80  percoit  of 
them  have  advanced  degrees.  Their 
spouses  also  tend  to  have  advanced  de- 
grees and  careers  of  their  own.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  attract  the  best 
young  men  and  women  to  this  vital 
service,  then  we  must  try  to  develop  a 
framework  in  which  spouses  of  these 
officers  can  continue  to  make  use  of 
their  own  sklUs  during  overseas  assign- 
ments, while  helping  to  further  U.S. 
Interests. 

There  are  striking  advantages  to  a 
well-designed  program  that  would 
achieve  these  objectives.  It  would  be 
cost-effective,  making  use  of  valuable 
resources  that  now  are  being  ignored 
or  underutilised.  It  would  help  the 
Foreign  Service  retain  personnel  in 
whom  it  has  invested  years  of  invalu- 
able training  and  promote  recruitment 
of  the  best-qualified  people.  It  would 
improve  morale  in  missions,  where 
Jobs  and  careers  are  a  leading  preoccu- 
pation. 

There  are  many  openings  today  in 
embassies  and  consulates  around  the 
world.  There  is  work  to  be  done  and 
spouses  who  are  eminently  qualified  to 
do  it  We  need  a  way  to  get  them  to- 
gether. 

To  provide  a  constructive  solution  to 
this  problem.  I  would  like  to  propose  a 
pDot  project  for  Foreign  Servloe  asso- 
ciates. Under  this  resolution,  which 
carries  no  expenditure  of  funds,  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  author- 
ized to  design,  conduct  and  evaluate  a 
program  to  test  appropriate  means  of 
Increasing  onployment  of  qualified 
spouses  in  American  missions. 

The  Secretary  would  be  asked  to  un- 
dertake the  design  phase  of  the 
project  upon  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, reporting  to  Congress  by  Febru- 
ary 1, 1986,  on  the  design  and  on  plans 
for  hnplementation  and  evaluation. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  such  a 
project  would  start  on  a  small  scale 
but  develop  into  a  more  comprehen- 
sive program  that  would  attract  quali- 
fied spouses. 

I  am  confident  that  such  a  program 
would  address  a  solous  problem  at 
limited  costs  with  far-reaching  bene- 
fits to  both  the  morale  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  diplomatic  efforts 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President  the  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  both  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  and 
I  believe  they  have  approved  it. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President  indeed 
we  have  commended  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  his  longtime  Interest  in 
the  subject  of  the  amendment.  The 
talents  of  spouses  of  foreign  service 
personnel  and  eq>eclally  of  our  Am- 
bassadors are  manifold.  The  need  to 
find  ways  in  which  each  can  have  a 


more  meaningful  life  and  be  of  greater 
service  to  this  country  is  obvious. 

The  Senator  has  proceeded  in  a  con- 
structive way  with  the  pilot  project 
idea.  We  would  advocate  its  sivport. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  am  also 
familiar  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  amendment.  I  think  the  apinoaeh 
adopted  here  with  simply  a  pilot 
project  to  examine  its  merits  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one.  We  would  be  very  interest- 
ed In  studying  the  results^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  (No.  298)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXHSMXirT  so.  at* 
(Purpose:  To  require  the  enactment  of  a 

Jomt  reaolutkm  in  lieu  of  tbe  adoption  of 

a  dHQCurrent  reaolution  in  order  to  termi- 
nate a  national  emergency) 

Mr.  BiATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  send 
a  second  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wUl  report 

The  bill  clei^  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS]  proposes  an  amendmott  numbered 
299. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  SI.  after  line  23,  add  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

TITLE  VI— MISCEXIiAMBOUS 
PROVISIONS 

TBomiAXioa  or  katioiial  kmbmshcibs  bt 
jomr  iBOLxmoa 

Sac.  901.  Section  302  of  tbe  Natkmal 
Emergencies  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  eubaecttoi  (aXl)  to  read 
asfoUom: 

"(1)  there  la  enacted  into  law  a  Joint  reao- 
lution terminating  the  emergency;  or"; 

(2)  Id  the  text  below  subaectlon  (aX2).  by 
striking  out  "concurrent"  and  Inserting 
"Joint"; 

(3)  In  lubsection  (b>,  by  striking  out  "con- 
current" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Joint";  and 

(4)  In  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out  "con- 
current" each  of  the  alx  plaoea  It  amteaia 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Joint". 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President  I  rige 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Nation- 
al Emergencies  Act  which  became  the 
law  of  the  land  on  September  14. 1976. 
I  had  the  honor  in  1972  to  serve  as  co- 
chaiiman  of  the  bipartisan  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Bmergoicy 
Powers.  The  committee  was  formed  to 
address  the  constitutionality  of  the 
successive  states  of  national  emergen- 


cy and  vast  array  of  powers  that  have 
been  delegated  to  the  President  by 
means  of  various  statutes  enacted 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic. 
As  some  Members  of  this  body  will 
recall,  we  discovered  that  over  2.000 
statutes  were  triggered  by  the  dedara- 
tiOD  of  a  state  of  national  emergency, 
and  that  we  were  living— at  that  time 
in  1973— under  not  <me  but  four  states 
of  national  emergency.  We  also  found 
upon  study  and  examination  of  these 
statutes  that  their  cumulative  effect 
was  to  give  the  President  by  statutory 
delegation  what  amounted  to  dictato- 
rial powers. 

As  the  report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee made  dear  at  the  time,  we  faced: 

Tbe  2,(KI0-year-old  problem  of  bow  a  legla- 
lative  body  In  a  denoerstlc  repubUe  may 
extend  extraordinary  powera  for  uae  by  the 
Executive  during  ttmea  of  great  oWa  and 
dire  emergenciea— but  do  ao  In  waya  aaaur- 
Ingbotb  that  eueb  nurtiary  poweia  wHl  be 
terminated  immediately  when  the  emergen- 
cy has  ended  and  that  normal  proceaaea  will 
bis  resumed  *  *  *. 

Over  a  period  of  4  yean  and  with 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  successive  adminis- 
trations and  all  the  affected  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  we  were  able  to 
repeal  unneeded.  outinoded.  and  dear- 
ly dangerous  grants  of  power,  and  to 
establish  a  sound  Joint  working  proce- 
dure under  which  the  three  branches 
could  carry  out  their  ocmstttutiooal  re- 
9onsiblllties  in  as  effective,  orderly, 
and  constitutionally  approftrlate  a 
manner  as  possible.  The  National 
Emergendes  Act  has  proven  to  be  a  ra- 
tional and  sensible  procedure. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  howevo*. 
the  constitutional  validity  of  the  use 
of  ccmcurrent  resolutkms  to  terminate 
statuatory  delegations  of  power  has 
been  called  into  questkm.  In  particu- 
lar, the  so-called  Chadha  case.  INS 
versus  Chadha.  invalidated  in  that 
case  the  one-house  veto  of  an  adminis- 
trative action.  The  reaaoolng  of  the 
Court  is  baaed  on  the  view  that  "every 
bUl"  as  well  as  "every  order,  resolu- 
tion, or  both,  to  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  be  necessary" 
shall  be  presented  to  the  President  f  ra- 
the opportunity  to  approve  or  dlsv>- 
prove  the  letter  subject  to  override  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses. 

I  am  of  the  view  that  we  in  the  Con- . 
gross  should  reqxmd  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  and  determine  If  a  Joint  res- 
olution procedure,  which  would  meet 
the  constitutional  test  set  forth  by  the 
Court  would  adversely  affect  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Emergendes  Act 
as  they  originally  intended.  Upon  re- 
flection, I  have  conduded  that  we 
Aould  amoid  the  National  Emergen- 
des Act  and  replace  the  use  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  for  termination 
of  a  State  or  national  emergency  with 
the  procedure  of  a  Joint  resolution. 
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I  submit  this  amendment  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  First.  I  am  persuaded 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Court  that  the 
use  of  a  concurrent  resolution  is  con- 
stitutionally Inappropriate  in  this  case 
in  matters  so  grave  or  serious  as  a  na- 
tional emergency.  We  must  assure  the 
operation  of  the  full  constitutional 
process  of  lawmaking  if  at  all  possible. 
Second,  as  a  practical  matter,  the  view 
and  the  power  of  the  Congress  is  fully 
expressed  by  either  means,  whether  a 
concurrent  resolution  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion. If  a  majority  of  both  Houses  are 
for  termination  of  a  national  emergen- 
cy and  the  President  disagrees,  we  are 
at  the  same  point  of  Impasse,  whether 
the  legislative  means  is  a  conctirrent 
resolution  or  a  Joint  resolution.  If  we 
come  to  such  an  impasse  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  either  a 
two-thirds  override  is  called  for  or  the 
use  of  the  appropriations  power  or 
other  constitutionally  sound  remedies. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  need  to  maintain  the  proce- 
dures we  have  so  carefully  developed 
to  deal  with  national  emergencies. 
Presidents  will  have  occasions  to  re- 
quire the  use  of  extraordinary  powers 
to  meet  critical  emergent  situations, 
but  we  must  be  able  to  exercise  consti- 
tutionally i4>propriate  oversight  and 
control  over  such  power.  The  amend- 
ment I  have  offered  will  respond  to  a 
crucial  issue  raised  by  the  Court,  and. 
In  my  view,  the  chaxige  I  propose  will 
not  in  any  way  diminish  the  efficacy 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act  but 
will  Instead  strengthen  It. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  is 
purely  technical  in  nature.  It  would,  in 
fact,  provide  an  amendment  to  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act.  which  became 
the  law  of  the  land  on  September  14, 
1976.  This  amendment  is  made  neces- 
sary by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Chadha 
case.  Since,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  that  case,  the  action  by  the 
Congress  through  the  mechanics  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  are  no  longer 
appropriate,  this  amendment  would 
substitute  a  Joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
current resolution  in  order  to  meet  the 
tests  required  by  the  Court.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  solution  to  the  Chadha  prob- 
lems, but  it  at  least  brings  the  emer- 
gency powers  legislation  into  line  with 
current  law. 

I,  therefore,  suggest  that  we  do  this 
while  we  con^der  such  other  measures 
as  may  be  required. 

Bfr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  on  our 
part  we  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  299)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

HAWKINS.   Mr.   President.   I 
I  unanimous    consent    that    the 
^dment    of    the    Senator    from 
Carolina  [Mr.  Helms]  be  tempo- 
laid  aside  so  that  I  may  offer 

lendments. 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKinillXirT  HO.  300 

(Punioae:  To  Expreaa  the  Senae  of  the  Con- 
gre^  mnd  to  Establish  Authorizations  for 
Radio  MarU  for  Fiscal  Tears  19M  and 
198t) 
Mrv.   HAWKINS.   Mr   President.   I 

sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  fbr  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida   [Mrs.  Haw- 

Kntsl.  for  herself  and  Mr.  Chus,  proposes 

an  amendment  numbered  300. 

Mr^  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tinanlmouB  consent  that  further 
readkig  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  line  21,  Insert  "(1)"  after 
"(a)". 

On  page  18,  strike  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

and  other  purposes  authorized  by 
law;  provided,  however,  that  not  less  than 
$ll,6d0.000  in  fiscal  year  1986  and 
Ill.TM.OOO  in  fiscal  year  1987  of  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  ptir- 
suantlto  this  section  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  implementation  of  the 
Radiq  Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act. 

"(2)|a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  on  September  29.  1983,  the  Congress 
overwhelmingly  passed  legislation  creating 
a  new  Voice  of  America:  Radio  Marti  pro- 
gram for  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 4,  1983,  this  legislation  was  signed  by 
the  President  into  law; 

"(2>  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
promote  the  cause  of  frecfdom  in  Cuba  by 
accurate  and   objective  pro- 
IntoCuba; 
on  May  30.  1085,  Radio  Marti  began 

and 
now  the  people  of  Cuba  have  a  reli- 
able kltematlve  to  the  government-spon- 
sored ipropaganda  of  the  Castro  regime. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  commends  and 
endones  the  decision  by  the  President  to 
begin  broadcasting  the  Radio  Marti  pro- 
gram/'. 

Mr».  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
mys^  and  BCr.  Cbilb. 

Mr.  President,  after  considerable 
delay  and  with  much  anticipation,  on 
May  20.  Radio  Marti  began  broadcast- 
ing 1»  the  people  of  Cuba.  After  over 
25  years  of  a  steady  diet  of  Castro's 
propaganda,  the  people  of  Cuba  now 
have  an  alternative.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  commend  the 
President  for  getting  the  program  on 
the  ^.  and  to  show  continuing  sup- 
port I  from  the  Congress  for  the  pro- 
gran  by  ensuring  that  It  receives  the 
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necessary  resources  to  continue  broad- 
casting at  its  current  levels. 

Many  df  us  here  in  the  Senate 
worked  long  and  hard  to  ensure  that  a 
program  af  reliable,  accurate,  and  ob- 
jective broadcasts  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  people  of  Cuba.  Now  we 
have  achieved  that  end.  It's  very  easy 
for  us  here  in  the  United  States  to 
take  for  glranted  one  of  the  basic  free- 
doms that  forms  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy— freedom  of  the  press.  In  a 
democracy,  a  free  press  enables  us  to 
have  an  ^illghtened  electorate  and  to 
have  an  effective  check  on  the  abuse 
of  poweri-key  ingredients  for  a  fair 
and  Just  sbdety.  For  totalitarian  dicta- 
torships s^ch  as  Castro's,  however,  the 
press  is  merely  one  more  means— and  a 
partleulany  effective  means— of  con- 
trolling t^e  information  available  for 
the  people  of  Cuba.  By  controlling  this 
Inflow.  Cistro.  or  any  other  dictator 
for  that  ^tter.  can  virtually  enslave 
the  minds  of  his  people.  If  a  person  is 
denied  access  to  a  wide  range  of  facts 
and  opinions,  it  is  the  same  as  robbing 
him  of  Uis  ability  to  make  choices. 
What  Ra^o  Marti  does  is  provide  the 
people  of  {Cuba  with  a  wider  range  of 
news  and! opinions  on  which  they  can 
make  thair  own  Judgments  on  what 
they  wish,  to  believe. 

It  is  my]  belief,  that  in  the  end  truth 
will  triuobh  in  Cuba.  I  don't  expect  it 
to  happed  overnight,  although  I  wish 
it  would,  put  with  time.  I  believe  that 
as  the  Quban  people  experience  a 
growing  tmderstandUng  of  the  price 
that  they  are  paying,  both  individually 
and  as  a  nation,  for  Castro's  dictator- 
ship, and  their  nation's  virtual  servi- 
tude to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  they 
and  their  children  will  be  the  one's  to 
pay  the  viper  excesses  of  the  Castro 
regime.    1 

I  believe  that  Radio  BfarU  will  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  proc- 
ess of  providing  the  people  of  Cuba 
with  a  bcltter  basis  for  deciding  what 
they  believe  will  be  best  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  I  believe  that 
It  is  part  of  our  responsibility  as  the 
leading  democracy  in  the  world  to  pro- 
mote the  if ree  flow  of  ideas  and  Infor- 
mation, abd  Radio  Martl  is  a  part  of 
that  ef f oijt. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  my 
amendment  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  this  Congress  which 
overwheliplngly  supported  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Radio  Martl  legislation,  is 
now  pleaked  that  President  Reagan 
has  tumeq  on  the  switch  to  permit  the 
Cuban  people  to  have  an  alternative  to 
the  st^uly  diet  of  propaganda  that 
they  hav^  been  forced  to  hear  for  25 
years.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
continues'  the  policy  adopted  in  the 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba  Act  of  1983  of 
providing;  a  specific  authorization  for 
Radio  BCiUti.  In  the  Radio  Broadcast- 
ing to  Cuba  Act.  monejrs  were  author- 
ized for  Iriscal  years  1984  and  1986. 


This  amendment  would  extend  that 
policy  into  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
The  funds  authorized  for  Radio  Marti 
would  be  $11.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $11.7  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987.  This  fiscal  year  1986  level  is  the 
same  as  the  administration's  request 
for  Radio  Marti  adjusted  to  restore 
funds  that  had  been  deleted  from  the 
request  when  the  administration  de- 
cided to  caU  for  a  5-percent  reduction 
in  Federal  pay.  As  we  all  know.  Con- 
gress has  rejected  that  pay  cut  so  it  is 
only  right  that  Radio  Marti's  fimding 
request  reflect  that  as  well.  This  fund- 
ing level  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
level  approved  for  Radio  Marti  last 
year  and  more  importantly  it  does  not 
add  a  penny  to  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  fiscal  year  1986  will 
be  the  first  full  year  of  operation  for 
Radio  Martl.  and  I  believe  that  in  ad- 
dition to  expressing  our  continued 
support  for  the  program  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  Congress  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  intends  to  support  fimd- 
ing to  permit  it  to  continue  operating 
in  1986  at  the  same  rate  and  with  the 
same  attention  to  quality  that  it  has 
and  expects  to  continue  throughout 
fiscal  year  1985. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
Radio  Marti  and  support  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
Senator  Hawkins  in  cosi>onsorlng  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  Cuban 
people  have  a  right  to  the  truth  and 
that  there  is  no  better  way  of  convey- 
ing the  truth  to  them  than  through 
the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Martl. 

The  Cuban  people  have  a  right  to 
know  there  are  Cuban  advisors  in 
Angola  and  in  Ethiopia  and  through- 
out Africa.  Knowledge  of  this  might 
prod  them  to  ask  why  their  tiny  na- 
tion's resources  is  appropriated  to  for- 
eign ventures  of  this  kind.  They  have 
a  right  to  know  of  their  government's 
involvement  in  Central  A^aerica.  This 
Includes  the  shipping  of  arms  into  this 
volatile  region.  They  have  a  right  to 
know  of  the  botched  up  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  Cuban  arsenal  base  in  Orena- 
da.  This  might  spur  questions  from 
the  Cuban  people  on  why  government 
policy  includes  fomenting  revolution 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  they 
have  a  right  to  know  world  opinion  of 
the  Castro  regime's  complicity  in  the 
drug  trade  and  Its  violations  of  hunum 
rights.  Again,  this  may  lead  to  more 
questions.  Legitimate  questions  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  holding  Cuba 
accoimtable  for  its  actions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  so  much  the 
people  of  Cuba  do  not  know  about 
their  own  government's  actions.  And 
there  is  so  much  Radio  Marti  can  tell 
them.  We  have  aU  heard  of  the  ostrich 
who   stidKs   his   head   in   the   sand. 


Through  no  fault  of  their  own  Cubans 
are  a  people  totally  in  the  dark,  like 
the  ostrich  they  are  unaware  of  the 
activity  around  them.  The  Cuban  Oov- 
emment  keeps  the  tightest  of  grips  on 
the  information  available  in  Cuba.  An 
active  effort  is  made  to  ensure  that 
the  ostrich  keeps  his  head  burled.  On 
May  20  with  the  commencement  of 
the  Radio  Marti  broadcasts  this  situa- 
tion exists  no  longer. 

While  the  original  intent  was  to 
place  Radio  Martl  imder  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  [BIB],  as  is  the  caae  for 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  liber- 
ty—government-sponsored  radio  sta- 
tions beaming  news  and  information 
to  the  people  of  Eastern  Ehirope  and 
the  Soviet  Union— a  compromise 
reached  during  congressional  consider- 
ation placed  it  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  VOA  as  a  separate  entity.  This  was 
a  move  made  to  queU  the  fear  that 
Radio  Martl  was  to  become  the  loose 
cannon  of  international  broadcasting. 
The  separate  entity  desisaiation  con- 
tinues the  recognition  of  Radio  Marti's 
broadcasting  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  Cuba. 

As  a  result,  the  dictates  of  objectivi- 
ty and  reliability  inherent  in  the 
standards  of  the  VOA  will  ensure 
Radio  Marti's  broadcasts  will  be  of  the 
finest  quality  and  of  a  most  reliable 
nature.  Radio  Marti  could  not  succeed 
otherwise.  Its  credibility  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  reliability  of  its  pro- 
grams. 

To  belltUe  the  role  that  Radio  Marti 
will  play  in  Cuban  society  and  present 
its  programs  as  ones  already  available 
to  the  Cuban  people  ignores  the  tight 
control  the  Castro  regime  has  main- 
tained over  Cuba's  media  and  the 
Cuban  people's  conscioiisness  for  the 
past  26  years. 

While  the  suspension  of  the  immi- 
gration accord  and  the  imposition  of  a 
travel  ban  for  Cuban  Americans  trav- 
eling to  the  island  is  unfortimate.  this 
reaction  by  Fidel  Castro  is  meant  as  a 
punishment  to  the  Cuban  American 
community.  This  action  can  also  be 
viewed  as  an  overreaction  on  Fidel 
Castro's  part  to  the  14H  hours  of 
Radio  MartL  An  overreaction  which 
indicates  Castro's  concern  that  in 
Cuba  there  exists  a  wide  audience  for 
the  broadcasts  of  Radio  BCarti.  The 
Voice  of  America,  is  the  most  reliable 
and  detaOed  source  of  electronic  news 
in  the  world.  Its  charter  dictates 
broadcasts  to  present  a  window  of 
America,  depicting  our  culture  and 
values  to  the  people  of  the  world.  VOA 
presents  these  programs  accurately 
and  presents  programs  of  interest  to 
the  Cuban  populace,  but  the  crux  of 
the  nutter  is  that  Radio  Marti  will 
inform  Cubans  about  Cuba  along  with 
news  about  world  events.  It  comple- 
ments quite  appropriately  the  broad- 
casts of  the  VOA.  but  the  two  should 
not  be  viewed  as  interchangeable. 


To  contend  that  this  radio  station  is 
some  kind  of  self  flagellation  on  the 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  makers  and 
to  present  it  as  an  inconvendence  not 
worth  the  trouble  denigrates  our 
bellef  in  the  access  to  Information  and 
the  common  exchange  of  ideas.  It  is 
important  to  note  article  19  of  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  asserts  the  right  of  all  people 
to  have  access  to  information  through 
any  media  regardless  of  frontiers. 

Radio  Marti  appropriately  acknowl- 
edges the  Cuban  people's  right  to  the 
truth. 

VLt.  President.  I  certainly  Join  in 
supporting  this  amendment  for  the 
proper  funding  for  Radio  Marti. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Presidoit.  the 
Committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  request  for  Radio  Marti.  The  com- 
mittee is  in  favor  of  the  amendment  as 
presented  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkhis].  and 
supported  by  her  colleague.  Senator 
Chilbs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  norlda  [Mrs.  Hawkxhb]. 

The  amendment  (No.  300)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXlfDMKIlT  ao.  SOI 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  estaUishment 
of  the  Radio  Maccabee  Program  of  Radio 
Liberty) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  inunedlate  consideraUon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Haw- 
khis]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
301. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  fuirther 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
poised  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  20.  between  lines  16  and  17. 
insert  the  following: 

BADIO  MAOCtSKB  FKOOaAMniG 

Sac.  304.  The  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"HA9IO  MAOCABia  paoQaftKUia 

"Sk.  14.  (a)  On  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Tears  1986 
and  1987,  no  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
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Act  to  RFS/RU  Inoorpoimted.  unleas  RFE/ 
KL,  iDCOtpcorstcd — 

"(1)  MtabUabes  u  a  ipecial  unit  of  lU 
Radio  Uberty  dlTtakm.  in  addition  to  ita  pro- 
grama  available  for  broadcact  to  the  Soviet 
U&ion  on  such  date,  a  program  of  Ruarian 
language  broadeaatlng  for  the  Jewiah  popu- 
latioo  of  the  Sortet  Unioo  and  enUtled  the 
'Radio  ICaocabee  Program  of  Radio  Ubertjr* 
(hereafter  in  this  aeetion  referred  to  as  the 
"Program'):  and 

"(3)  providea  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Board  of  Oireetora  of  PFE/RL,  Incorporat- 
ed, of  a  Chief  Editor  of  the  Radio  Itaeeabee 
Program  of  Radio  liberty  who  ahall— 

"(A)  manage  the  Program; 

"(B>  participate  in  the  dedsion-making 
prooBH  of  Radio  Liberty  with  a  view  to  en- 
suring that  adequate  and  apprcvriate  priori- 
ty is  placed  on  broadcasting  to  Soviet  Jews; 

"(C)  furnish  advice  on  otho'  aspects  of 
programs  of  Radio  Uberty  affecting  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

"(D)  npoTt  to  the  director  of  the  Radio 
Liberty  divisian  of  RPE/RL,  Incorporated; 
and 

"(B)  devote  full-time  to  the  Program, 
except  tor  routiae  shared  responsibilities 
within  RFE/RL.  Incorporated. 

"(bXl)  BroadeasU  of  the  Program  shall 
include  Items  of  general  cultural,  intellectu- 
al, political,  and  religious  Interest  to  the 
Soviet  Jewish  populathm.  as  well  as  Hebrew 
education  couiaea. 

"(3)  In  establishing  the  Program.  RFE/ 
RL.  Incorporated,  shall  identify  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  the  activist  as  well  as  the 
refuaenik  populatimi  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  shall  provide,  as  part  of  the  Program, 
the  news,  oommoitary,  and  analysis,  and 
other  programs  appropriate  to  such  needs 
and  coooems.". 

On  page  19.  line  31.  before  the  first  period 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  followlnr  "of  which 
amounta  •400,000  In  each  such  fiscal  ye&r 
shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
Radio  Maccabee  Program  of  Radio  Liberty 
described  in  section  14". 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  at  the  desk  is 
very  simple.  It  requires  Radio  Liberty, 
the  U.S.  Oovemment-sponsored  radio 
station  for  broadcasting  into  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  increase  its  Russian 
language  programming  for  Soviet 
Jews,  and  it  gathers  these  programs  in 
to  one  program  unit  to  be  known  as 
the  Radio  Maccabee  program  of  Radio 
liberty.  In  addition,  the  amendment 
creates  an  institutional  basis  of  sup- 
port within  Radio  Uberty  for  issues  of 
concern  of  Soviet  Jews.  It  does  this  by 
establishing  a  position  known  as  the 
Chief  Editor  of  the  Radio  Maccabee 
program  who  will  manage  the  broad- 
casts, and  provide  advice  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Radio  Liberty  on  general  pro- 
gramming issues  of  interest  to  the 
Jewish  (»mmunity  inside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  effect  of  this  amendmmt  will  be 
to  provide  a  life  line  encouragement 
and  support  for  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union  by  increasing  the 
amount  Radio  Liberty  broadcasts  that 
addresses  their  special  needs.  The 
timing  for  this  could  not  be  better.  We 
all  know  of  the  desperate  situation 
facing  those  Soviet  Jews  wish  to  emi- 
grate, and  the  (adlous  disregard  shown 


thesd  people  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 
Man^  of  us  are  also  aware  of  the 
stepiip  in  harrassment  of  Soviet 
Jewiah  acUvlsts  by  Soviet  officials. 
Witq  these  continuing  low  levels  of 
emighition.  and  with  this  new  haraas- 
menli  comes  a  special  need  to  reassure 
thesg  brave  people  of  the  continuing 
support  of  their  friends  in  the  West. 

Several  months  ago  I  Joined  a 
num^  of  my  constituents  on  a  pier 
on  tike  Atlantic  Ocean  in  south  Flori- 
da. Oathered  there  on  that  pier  we 
took  two  of  those  large  water  bottles 
of  tlie  Idnd  you  find  in  offices  which 
had  been  filled  with  hundreds  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Soviet  Jews  and 
threw  the  bottles  into  the  ocean. 
Neeciless  to  say.  those  letters  will  prob- 
ably not  reach  their  destination.  But 
we  did  that  to  make  to  point.  The 
point  was  that  those  letter  inside  that 
bottle,  bobbing  somewhere  in  the  At- 
lantic, tiave  as  much  a  chuice  of 
reaching  their  addressed  as  do  letters 
sent  through  the  Soviet  mail  system. 
That's  no  reason  for  us  to  give  up  on 
writing  those  letters,  but  it  is  a  sober- 
ing reminder  if  the  power  of  a  totali- 
tariati  society. 

Clearly  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
othet  means  of  en(»iuagement  and 
support  for  Russia's  Soviet  Jews.  An- 
other perfect  means  of  providing  that 
encoaragement  and  support  is 
through  radio.  We  have  been  doing  it 
for  4e<»des  for  Lithuanians,  Ukran- 
lans,  'Tarters,  and  other  groups  living 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  in  Eastern 
Europe  we  have  been  doing  it  for  the 
Pole,  Czech,  Hungarians,  and  other 
groufs  in  that  area.  But  how  mu<di 
programming  has  been  available  for 
SoviA  Jews?  I  think  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  would  be  surprised— and 
probably  not  favorably  surprised— at 
the  level  of  broadcasting  for  Soviet 
Jews  currently  conducted  by  Radio 
Liberty— one-half  hour  of  original  pro- 
gramming each  week— one-half  hour. 
This  program  is  then  repeated  twice 
morel  during  the  week  bringing  the 
total  iamoimt  of  programming  dedicat- 
ed f«r  Soviet  Jews  to  a  meager  m 
houn  a  week,  not  a  day.  a  week.  That 
means  that  broadcasting  for  Soviet 
Jews  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of 
total  Radio  Liberty  Russian  language 
broadcasting. 

A  Comparison  of  the  priority  given 
Soviet  Jews  by  Radio  Liberty  with  the 
priority  given  by  the  Congress  and 
this  gnd  other  administrations  shows  a 
glari|ig  discrepancy.  In  this  body,  we 
have!  passed  scores  of  resolutions  ex- 
pres^big  concern  about  the  plight  of 
Sovigt  Jewry,  and  many  of  us  have 
written  letters  in  support  of  individual 
Soviet  Jews  and  their  families  in  an 
effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  to  loosen  their  iron  grip  on  emi- 
gratipn. 

Thfe  Helsinki  accords  were  written  in 
largei  part  with  the  human  rights  con- 
cerns of  Soviet  Jews  in  mind.  This  and 
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other  administrations  have  raised  the 
problems  of  Soviet  Jewry  at  the  high- 
est leveL  |ln  our  Embassy  in  Moscow, 
we  have  one  Foreign  Service  officer 
whose  sol^  responsibility  to  deal  with 
the  issue'  of  Soviet  Jewry— no  other 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union  receives  this 
kind  of  treatment. 

Clearly  the  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  are  an  important  concem  of  the 
Congress  i  and  administratioiis,  past 
and  present,  have  shown  a  similar  con- 
cern. But  [what  about  Radio  Liberty- 
less  than  1  percent  of  their  total  Rus- 
sian langitage  broadcasting  is  dedicat- 
ed to  a  gxoup  of  people  that  have  de- 
servedly i«ceived  considerable  atten- 
tion from  she  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration, j 

The  Radio  Maccabee  Program  pro- 
vides us  hrith  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive,  something 
tangible  to  help  those  courageous 
people  to|  maint.aln  their  hope  for  a 
better  future.  The  Radio  Maccabee 
Program  would  provide  items  of  gener- 
al culturail.  intellectual,  political,  and 
religious  interest  to  the  Soviet  Jewish 
populatioii.  as  well  as  Hebrew  educa- 
tion cour^  This  raises  an  important 
point  be»use  much  of  the  attmtion 
here  in  Congress  on  Soviet  Jews  fo- 
cuses on  those  refuseniks  wishing  to 
emigrate  but  who  have  been  denied. 
There  are  apparently  many  Soviet 
Jews  who  have  not  yet  indl<aited  an  in- 
terest in  omigrating.  or  who  might  not 
wish  to  gmigrate,  and  yet  who  also 
have  an  obligation  to  these  people  to 
help  them  retain  their  senses  of  iden- 
tity in  the  face  of  conformist  pressures 
by  the  Sonet  Oovemment. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  in- 
structs Rfdio  Liberty  to  talte  into  ac- 
coimt  the  special  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  activists  and  refuanik  popula- 
tion in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  pro- 
vide new%  commentary,  analysis,  and 
other  programming  appropriate  to 
those  needs  and  concerns. 

What  will  all  this  do  the  deficit? 
What  will  be  the  budgetary  in^wct? 
Not  one  thin  dime.  The  amendment 
earmarks  $400,000  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  biU  for  Radio  Liberty 
for  the  astablishment  of  the  Radio 
Maocabeeiprogram. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  close  my  re- 
marks by  I  clarifying  what  Radio  Mac- 
cabee is.  and  what  it  is  not.  Radio 
Maccabee,  is  not  a  seiiarate  radio  sta- 
not  have  its  own  transmit- 
not  have  its  own  frequen- 
be  a  program  unit  within 
irty.  It  will  expand  and 
t  Radio  Liberty  broad- 
casts imd^r  one  administrative  imit.  In 
much  the  same  way  that  radio  stations 
in  this  coimtry  select  their  program- 
ming to  reach  specific  audiences  such 
as  youth,  housewives,  preppies  and  so 
forth,  the  Radio  BCaccabee  program 
will  selectjits  programming  to  reach  its 
targetted  population— Soviet  Jews. 


tion.  It 
ters.  It 
cy.  It 
Radio  Lil 
unify 


We  are  not  creating  a  huge  and  ex- 
pensive bureaucracy  here.  We  are 
seeking  to  establish  a  modest,  cost-ef- 
fective means  of  providing  tangible 
support  for  Jews  strugi^ing  to  live  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the  most 
frustrating  aspects  of  dealing  with  the 
Issue  of  Soviet  Jewry  is  the  feeling  of 
helplessness  when  it  actually  comes  to 
doing  something  to  help  their  situa- 
tion. Radio  Maccabee  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  something,  and  to  do 
something  that  I  believe  will  make  a 
difference. 

I  want  to  thank  the  south  Florida 
conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  for  their 
inspiration  and  support  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  want  to  commend  the 
union  of  councils  for  Soviet  Jews  for 
their  efforts  to  help  promote  this  idea 
and  the  cause  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  gen- 
eral. VLc.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  the  union  of  councils  for  Soviet 
Jews,  as  well  as  several  other  letters  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  Including 
one  from  Evgenia  Utevskaya.  a  Jewish 
leader  from  Leningrad  who  has  only 
recently  left  the  Soviet  Union  and  is 
now  living  in  Israel,  be  included  in  the 
RxcoRO  following  my  statement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  make  a  differoice. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  indicate  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  Indeed,  it  is  a  most  con- 
structive amendment,  and  hopefully  it 
will  bring  hope  and  sustenance  to  the 
many  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  who 
are  seeking  liberation  from  their  cir- 
cumstances.   

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkhts]. 

The  amendment  (No.  301)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  staff  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  willingness  to  work 
out  these  technical  and  difficult 
amendments. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
n.s.  DKFKif  81  coioamxirr  to  taiwah 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  carefully  examined  the  section  of 
the  pending  bill,  S.  1003,  relative  to 
the  Republic  of  China  ancl  interpret  it 
as  approving  and  encouraging  continu- 
ation of  the  present  trends  toward  de- 
mocratization in  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan.  As  an  example  of 
these  trencis,  I  might  mention  that  the 


Republic  of  China  lias  greatly  expand- 
ed the  number  of  dective  offices  avaO- 
able  to  new  members  from  Taiwan  in 
each  of  its  three  national  elective 
bodies,  the  National  Assembly,  the 
Legislative  Yuan  and  the  Control 
Yuan,  in  order  to  broaden  native  Tai- 
wanese representation  in  those  bodies. 
Alio,  in  1980  a  major  ocmstitutional  de- 
cision was  made  by  the  nfittrnfil  gov- 
ernment on  Taiwan  to  transfer  super- 
vision of  the  high  court  and  the  dis- 
trict court  fnnn  the  Ministry  of  Jus- 
tice in  the  political  branch,  to  the  sep- 
arate Jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial 
branch,  known  as  the  Judicial  Yuan. 
This  was  a  very  important  step  taken 
volimtarQy  by  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Republic  of  China  toward  full  judicial 
independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  construe  the 
section  on  Taiwan  as  reaffirming  the 
Taiwan  Rriations  Act  in  all  its  aspects. 
Including  the  JJJ&.  defense  commit- 
ment. Obviously,  people  who  pursue 
democracy  must  first  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  and  their  rights,  and  I 
would  note  the  provision  specifically 
moitions  the  TRA. 

The  ability  of  the  Republic  of  China 
to  defend  its  people  against  any  threat 
of  outside  force  or  coercion  is  already 
emphasised  in  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act.  which  was  substituted  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Defense  treaty  with 
Taiwan  that  President  Carter  abrogat- 
ed The  act  now  states  an  express  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  Taiwan  with  arms  of 
a  defensive  (Character  and  to  make 
available  to  Taiwan  defense  articles 
and  services  of  such  quantity  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  Taiwan  to  pre- 
serve a  sufficient  self-defense  capabil- 
ity. Section  3  of  the  act  requires  this 
VoWcy  to  be  implemented  by  directing 
that  the  President  and  Congress  Joint- 
ly shall  determine  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  military  equipment  needed 
by  Taiwan  baaed  solely  upon  their  col- 
lective judgment  and  not  upon  the 
Judgment  or  reaction  of  any(me  else. 

Mr.  President,  this  occasion  is  a  good 
time  to  reaffirm  those  commitments. 
Red  China  has  never  ruled  out  the  use 
of  force  as  a  means  of  ultimately  ab- 
sorbing Taiwan.  Oeneral  Wang  Zhen 
of  Communist  C^hlna  said,  in  an  inter- 
view on  May  1,  "we,"  meaning  Red 
China,  "have  the  capability  to  impose 
a  blockade  on  Taiwan."  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Hu  Yaobang  said, 
in  an  interview  with  a  Hong  Kong 
publisher  recently,  that  Peking  might 
consider  a  military  attack  against 
Taiwan  in  the  next  decade. 

And  there  is  another  threat  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  West- 
em  Pacific  that  is  far  more  ominous 
for  the  entire  world  and  that  is  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  massive  Soviet 
buildup  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  present 
a  new  situation  that  we  must  face. 

The  Pacific  now  has  half  of  Russia's 
aircraft  carrier  strength  and  the  Sovi- 


ets reportedly  have  twice  the  number 
of  American  MiXudk.  subs  covering  the 
same  waters  in  the  Pacific.  Russia's 
Pacific  fleet  Includes  the  Soviet 
Union's  largest  contingent  of  naval  in- 
fantry based  near  Vladivostok.  Several 
hundred  of  these  fmoes  were  deployed 
to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  ^Hetnam  last  year 
in  an  exercise.  If  this  deployment  be- 
comes permanent  in  the  future,  the 
Soviets  wlU  possess  an  advance  base 
which  could  be  more  advantageous  to 
them  in  terms  of  **<-**»"—  than  the 
Marine  base  in  Okinawa  is  to  the 
United  States. 

Also,  some  16  Badger  bombers  have 
been  transferred  by  the  Soviets  to  Da 
Nang  and  Cam  Ranh  Bay  bases.  In 
fact,  there  have  bem  Soviet  over- 
flights of  the  Taiwan  Straits.  About  10 
of  the  Soviet  bombos  are  reportedly 
Badger  O's  vrtilch  can  carry  nuclear- 
armed  air  to  surface  miasaes.  The 
1.500  mile  refuel  radius  of  the  TU-16 
would  enable  it  to  strike  every  South- 
east Asian  capital  and  U.S.  bases  in 
the  Phili]n>tneB.  The  functioning  of  a 
permanent  Cam  Ranh  Bay  military 
base  for  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  woulcl, 
for  that  portion  of  the  fleet,  eliminate 
10  steaming  days  required  frcmi  the 
two  main  Russian  Pacific  ports  of 
Vladivostok  and  Petropavlosk  to  get 
into  equal  position  with  the  United 
States  to  project  forces  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Soviet  Navy's 
access  to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  would  allow 
submarines  and  sxirf  ace  wanhips  in 
Vietnam  to  reach  the  Pacific  without 
passing  through  the  narrow  check- 
points between  Vladivostok  and  the 
open  ocean. 

To  me,  these  facts  mean  that  the 
presence  of  Taiwan  of  a  kmg-time, 
trusted  ally  who  has  faithfully  served 
American  national  interests  tm  dec- 
ades Is  more  important  than  ever.  The 
defense  of  Taiwan  is  critical  to  the  se- 
curity and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
Weston  Pacific  region. 

From  a  strategic  viewpoint,  Taiwan 
and  the  offshore  islands  stand  at  piv- 
otal positions  between  the  main  sea- 
lanes  connecting  the  Indian  and  Pacif- 
ic Oceans  and  serve  as  a  link  with  the 
United  States  7th  Fleet.  Taiwan 
bridges  the  surrounding  air  and  sea 
lanes  and  is  a  valuable  strategic  asset 
for  the  United  States.  This  beoMnes 
more  apparent  as  the  situation  in  the 
Philippines  deteriorates. 

Thus,  we  have  no  intent  or  purpose 
today  of  upsetting  the  situation  on 
Taiwan  or  weakening  confidence  in 
the  government  there.  At  the  same 
time  as  we  call  attenti(m  to  political 
developments  in  Taiwan,  we  show  an 
equal  concem  for  the  defense  of 
Taiwan.  A  cotmtry  is  best  able  to  de- 
mocratize its  institutions  if  it  Is  a 
secure  country. 

One  of  Taiwan's  most  pressing  secu- 
rity needs  Is  an  antiblockade  defense. 
Naval  bl(x:kade  of  the  ports  of  Taiwan 
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is  a  idausittle  Uureftt  to  all  the  people 
of  Taiwan.  Air  superiority,  at  least 
qualitatively,  over  the  Taiwan  Straits 
is  essential  to  defend  against  a  block- 
ade. 

The  United  SUtes  has  it  within  its 
capacity  to  contribute  to  the  survival 
of  Taiwan  and  thereby  improve  its 
chances  of  expanding  democracy.  The 
first  priority  is  new.  all  weather  fight- 
er Interceptors  to  replace  Taiwan's 
aging  inventory.  Ideally,  a  credible  an- 
tibloelEade  defense  would  also  include 
new  helicopters  to  identify  and  track 
submarines,  effective  countermlssUe 
measures  and  other  enhanced  defense 
capabilltieB. 

The  United  States  has,  in  statutory 
law,  committed  itself  to  providing  a 
sufficient  self-defense  capability  for 
Taiwan.  This  means  the  United  States 
should  constantly  reassess  the  most 
likely  threats  to  the  sectulty  of 
Taiwan  and  reaffirm  the  credibility 
and  effectiveness  of  our  commitment. 

The  Taiwan  provision  in  8.  1003 
means  to  me  that  the  Senate  is  declar- 
ing that  a  credible  defense  for  Taiwan 
is  of  at  least  as  high  a  priority  to  the 
United  States  as  the  political  situation 
there. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  statement  a  brief  summary  listing 
some  of  the  positive  developments  to- 
wards democratiaition  in  the  Republic 
of  China  since  1980. 

DmOCaATBATIOII      tMD     JwnOVWMBm      OF 
B.VMAM  RlSBTS:  A  8B.ICIIVS  RacOIS  FOR 

THB  Rkfoblic  or  Chiha  o>  Taiwak  Snci 
IMO 

1.  In  May  1980.  the  Public  OfficUlA  Elec- 
tion and  Recall  Law  was  enacted.  The  113- 
artide  law  was  widely  viewed  as  a  marked 
Imiirovement  over  the  i»evtou8  exisUng  set 
of  electioQ  laws  to  regulate  r*«mp^ign  activi- 
ties more  fairly. 

2.  In  December  IMO,  an  unprecedented 
number  of  seats  In  the  national  legialature 
were  allocated  to  the  territory  under  the 
eootrol  of  the  Republic  of  China  (ROC)  for 
open  competitive  elections  in  which  native 
Taiwanese  are  eligible  to  gain  office,  97  for 
the  Legislative  Yuan  and  33  for  the  Control 
Yuan  (an  important  watchdog  body).  Local- 
ly elected  members  now  outnumber  the 
senior  members  elected  on  the  Chinese 
Mainland  in  1948  who  are  stiU  active. 

3.  In  June  IINM).  a  17-articIe  State  Com- 
pensation Law  was  enacted  granting  a 
means  of  relief  and  compmsatlon  for  the 
ordinary  citiaen  against  wrongdoing  com- 
mitted by  public  offlcers  and  employees 
whQe  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  An 
amount  equivalent  to  n.S.  $10  million  was 
later  appropriated  as  the  first-year  f imd  for 
compensation. 

4.  In  July  1980,  the  ROC  Oovemment 
transferred  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
over  all  district  and  higher  courts  from  the 
Executive  Branch  to  the  Judicial  Branch  so 
as  to  secure  the  Independence  of  the  Judicial 
syston  and  formally  separate  the  courts 
from  the  prosecution  function. 

5.  In  August  1981.  native  Taiwanese,  Gen- 
eral Chen  Shou-shan,  was  appointed  to  the 
poet  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Taiwan  Oarrison  Command  ar-  the  highest 
executive  officer  for  all  national  emergency 
acts  and  regulations. 
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6.  In  July  1982,  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
^Bedureiwas  revised  to  give  suspects  the  right 
to  hav^  a  lawyer  present  during  interroga- 
tion and  to  legal  counsel  during  the  investi- 
gation phase.  Such  a  revision  has  greatly  re- 
duced Jthe  possibility  of  police  brutall^ 
againsg  suspects  during  interrogation. 

7.  In  October  1983,  the  government  decid- 
ed to  dimlnate,  and  not  to  fill  by  appoint- 
ment or  election,  vacancies  left  by  the 
demise  of  members  of  the  central  legialature 
who  w^re  elected  on  the  m»iiii«wH  in  1948. 
In  the  {natural  course  of  time,  this  impor- 
tant d«cision  will  make  the  ROC's  Parlia- 
ment t^uly  representative  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan. 

8.  In  May  1984.  Doctor  Lee  Teng-hui.  a 
native  Taiwanese  and  American-trained 
agrl-ec«nomist,  was  elected  Viee  President 
of  the  Republic  At  least  40  percent  of  the 

in  the  new  Cabinet,  tneUxunng  nay. 
spots,  are  currently  filled  by  native 


Lugust  1984,  Mr.  Lin  Tl-hsiung  and 
~  Kao  Chun-mln.  convicted  because 
of  the  {1979  Kanhsliing  incident,  were  re- 
leased #n  parole  after  their  sentences  were 
commuted. 

10.  U  March  1985,  Ms.  Lu  Haou-llen.  also 
convicted  because  of  Kaoludung  incident, 
was  released  on  parole  for  medical  treat- 
ment. 


UNAl^OUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  & 
10031 

Mr.  JDOLE.  Mr.  President,  earUer 
this  aliemoon  the  two  managers  of  S. 
1003,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indlaim  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  had  agreed  that 
they  irere  prepared  to  take  up  a 
numb^  of  noncontroversial  amend- 
mentsJ  amendments  on  which  they  do 
not  boleve  rollcall  votes  will  be  neces- 
sary. "Ilie  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhodes  Island  recited  that  list  in  the 
RcooR^.  In  addition,  they  mentioned 
potentially  controversial  amencbnents. 
Probal^ly  three  or  four  of  those  ulti- 
mately would  not  be  controverslaL  I 
will  r#fer  to  each  of  those  amend- 
ments. The  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  a  list. 

The  noncontroversial  amendments 
are:  Lttgar,  arms  control  authorization 
bill;  liUgar,  Swiss  claims;  Lugar,  for- 
eign and  commercial  affairs;  Lugar, 
Jute  bill:  Lugar.  technical  change  in 
authotlzatlon  language;  Warner,  Aus- 
tralia bicentennial:  D'Amato,  USIA 
Odurkowski,  Asia  Foundation; 
ty,  Afghanistan  films;  Cohen 
Iden,  chemical  weapons;  Grass- 
Ltacostals  and  Moscow  Embas- 
bto,  disabled  Olympic  games; 
lei,  USIA-Latin  America; 
United  Nations  and  another 
United  Nations  by  Kasten;  Prozm^, 
nuclear  winter;  Byrd.  TnTrimhani^; 
Helms,  two  on  Foreign  Service; 
Kastea.  Yalta. 

And  ithen  the  potentially  or  could  be 
contrdirersial  amendments:  Helms, 
humatt  rights  abuses;  Symms,  repeal 
of  Cl^rk  amendment;  Roth,  United 
Nations  employees;  Humphrey.  Radio 
Free  .  Lfghanlstan;  Hawkins,  Intema- 


trol  study, 
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tional  Nar  iotics;  McClure.  arms  con- 


and  then  possibly  three 


amendmen  «  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  three 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  ma- 
jority lead^. 

I  ask  unjanimous  consent  that  the 
above-mennoned  amendments  be  the 
only  first-degree  amendments  in  order 
to  B.  1003.  I 

Mr.  BYFp.  Will  the  Chair  indulge 
me  Just  one  mcnnent  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  DOl£.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  in  the  noncontroversial  sec- 
tion, the  mstlngulshed  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  second  amendment 
that  has  teen  cleared  on  both  sides 
and  would  pe  prepared  to  offer  that  on 
Monday. 

The  PR&SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJe<uon? 

Mr.  BYIU>.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  disUngnished  majority  leader,  is  it 
his  intentif  n  to  rule  out  any  second- 
degree  amendments  or  any  amend- 
ments of  ^ny  kind  or  degree  other 
than  the  oi|es  that  he  has  listed? 

BCr.  DOIJL  We  could  do  that  on  the 
first  page.  1 1  am  advised  that  on  the 
second  page  there  may  be  amend- 
ments, foi  example,  second-degree 
amendments  to  Senator  Hxucs' 
human  rloits  abuses  amendment.  I 
have  been  I  advised  by  my  colleague 
from  Kan^u  that  she  might  have  a 
second-deg^  amendment.  But  I  think 
we  could  nile  out  any  second-degree 
amendments  on  the  amendments 
listed  in  thinoncontroversial  section. 

Bir.  BYRE).  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  then  in 
connection  with  the  so-called  contro- 
versial amendments  which  might  at- 
tract ameifdments,  rule  out  nonger- 
mane,  noni^levant  amendments? 

Mr.  DOI^E.  Yes,  I  would  rule  out 
nongermane,  nonrelevant  amendments 
Inany  evedt. 

Mr.  BYRp.  As  long  as  they  are  rele- 
vant to  the  Amendment? 

Mr.  DOIJS.  That  is  right,  and  ger- 
mane, yes.  And  I  would  add  that  to  my 
request,  that  any  amendment,  even 
though  it  is  in  the  second-degree,  be 
relevant  and  germane  to  those  amend- 
ments llsteil  as  potentially  controver- 
sial. ] 

But  I  hafe  been  advised  that  there 
might  be  ai  Symms  amendment,  there 
could  be  a  second-degree  amendment 
that  would!  be  germane  and  relevant, 
the  same  with  the  Helms  amendment, 
there  coultf  be  a  second-degree,  so  I 
cannot  ruleithat  out. 

Mr.  BYRp.  Would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  feel  it  would  be  wise  or 
not  wise  t^  preclude  any  motion  to 
commit  this  measure  with  instructions 
to  report  bick?  That  might  be  another 
way  for  anjy  Senator  to  get  votes  on 
amendments  of  various  degrees.  While 
I  do  not  ttilnk  that  would  be  a  prob- 
lem, the  Senator  might  want  to  In- 
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elude  no  motions  to  commit  with  in- 
structions. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  would  be  no 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request?  With- 
out objection,  the  request  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  And  it  is  understood 
there  are  no  time  agreements  on  any 
of  the  amendments  in  either  section. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  that  the 
first  group  will  probably  not  take  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but  Members 
should  be  alerted  and  be  on  the  floor 
to  offer  their  amendments.  I  assume 
we  would  be  on  the  bill  by  1  or  1:30  on 
Monday.  It  would  be  my  guess  that  if 
they  dispose  of  all  the  noncontrover- 
sial amendments,  it  Is  very  unlikely 
there  would  te  votes  on  Monday.  I 
would  not  make  a  flat  statement,  but 
the  managers  will  be  present  and 
Members  should  te  available  to  offer 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  my  un- 
derstanding correct  now  that  the 
order  which  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  has  requested  prohibits  any 
motions  to  reooomilt  the  bill  or 
amendments  with  instructions  to  te 
brought  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  The  Chair  advises  that  the 
agreement  prohibits  motions  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  with  instructions  and  that 
motions  to  recommit  amendments  are 
not  in  order  generally. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bflr.  President,  say  that 
again  about  amendments^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mo- 
tions to  recommit  amendments  are 
generally  not  in  order. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Commit  or  recommit? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mo- 
tions to  recommit  are  generally  In 
order  against  a  bill.  Because  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions 
agsdnst  the  bill  will  not  be  in  order  In 
this  case.  However,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, motions  to  recommit  amend- 
ments are  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reference 
to  recommittal  of  the  bill  be  deleted 
from  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  BCr.  President,  I  guess  we 
have  an  agreement  on  8. 1003. 

I  indicate,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  it  is 
my  hope  that  Members  will  te  avail- 
able starting  at  1  or  1:30  on  Monday  to 
dispose  of  all  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Helms 
amendment  is  pending,  and  we  will 
need  the  consent  of  Senator  Helms  to 
set  that  aside.  I  understand  that  he  is 
willing  to  do  that.  I  am  not  certain.  I 
cannot  say  at  this  time  that  there  will 
not  be  votes  on  Monday,  but  if  there 
are  votes,  they  will  come  late  on 
Monday. 


The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  resumes 
consideration  of  the  pending  business.  S. 
1003.  a  bill  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  State,  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1987.  the  fol- 
lowing two  lists  of  amendments  be  the  only 
first  degree  amendments  to  be  in  order 

Lugar— Aims  Control  Authorizatloa. 

Lugar— Swiss  Claims. 

Lugar— Foreign  and  Commercial  Affairs. 

Lugar-^ute  Bill. 

Lugar— Technical  Change  in  Authoriza- 
tion Luguage. 

Warner- Australia  BloentenniaL 

D'Amato— USIA  Film. 

Murlcowskl— Asia  Foundation. 

Humphrey— Afghanistan  Films. 

Cohen/Blden— Chemical  Weapons. 

Orassley— Pentecostals  in  Moscow  Embas- 
sy. 

D'Amato— Disabled  Olympic  Games. 

Domenid— USIA  Latin  America. 

Kasten— United  Nations. 

Kasten— United  Nations 

Proxmlre— Nuclear  Winter. 

Byrd— Ex-Im  Bank  (Coal). 

Helms— Foreign  Service. 

Helms— Foreign  Servioe. 

Kasten— Yalta. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  second  degree 
amendments  or  amendments  of  any  kind  be 
in  order  to  the  foregoing  amendments. 

Helms— Human  Rights  Abuses. 

Symms— Repeal  of  Clailc  Amendment. 

Roth— UJf.  Employees. 

Humphrey— Radio  Free  Europe  for  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Hawlrlnii    International  Narcotics. 

McCIure— Arms  Control  Study. 

3  Byrd  Amendments. 

3  Dole  Amendments. 

Order  further.  That  the  foregoing  second 
list  of  amendments  be  open  to  second 
degree  smendments  which  are  germane  and 
relevant  to  the  first  degree  amoidments 
which  are  germane  and  relevant  to  the  first 
degree  amendment  to  which  proposed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tooiUthe  roll 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHEDUUl 


Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  if  It 
is  his  intention  to  have  any  other  mat- 
ters come  before  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  the  calendar  after  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  business.  In  that  in- 
quiry, I  Include  the  whole  question  of 
adjournment  following  the  completion 
of  the  pending  business  or  anything 
else. 

As  he  knows,  I  have  a  vital  interest 
in  the  next  bill  to  come  tefore  the 
Senate,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  wait 
around. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  advise  the  Senator 
that  we  wiU  not  make  any  request— in 


other  words,  we  wHI  not  adjourn.  We 
wiU  recess  over  until  Monday. 

We  will  complete  action  on  this  bOl 
before  we  move  to  any  other  legisla- 
tion, although  on  Wednesday  I  would 
like  to  take  up  a  Legal  Services  nnnl- 
natlon.  So  it  may  te  that  the  clean 
water  bill  may  not  make  it  until  later 
next  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  pay  me  the 
courtesy  of  notifying  me  before  any 
motion  is  made  with  regard  to  taking 
up  the  dean  Water  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion or  adjourning  prior  to  its  consid- 
eration, which  might  trigger  the  whole 
concept  of  a  motion  to  proceed  during 
the  morning  hour.  I  am  vitally  inter- 
ested in  anything  VbaX,  would  In  any 
way  lead  to  consideration  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  reauthorteation  as  proposed 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Worits  Committee. 

I  WiU  te  here  and  will  te  pleased  to 
change  my  schedule  in  any  way  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  majority 
leader,  but  I  do  want  to  be  present  at 
any  time  that  matter  is  considered  in 
anyway. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fnnn  Alaska  that  we 
wfll  keep  him  fully  inf onued.  because 
I  know  of  his  interest  in  that  matter, 
and  I  hope  we  can  resolve  his  problem. 
We  are  already  undertaking  efforts  to 
do  that.  We  certainly  will  advise  the 
Senator^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  I  assure  him  we  are  not  se^dng 
any  special  privflege  for  my  State.  It  Is 
Just  that  we  feel  that  we  are  very 
much  discriminated  against  by  virtue 
of  the  existing  procedures  under  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  and  we  want  an  op- 
portunity to  have  that  fully  explored 
by  the  Senate  tefore  the  matter  comes 
tefore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  Uie  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  te  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday.  June  10. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ouna  roK  bbuouhitiok  or  sxhatob  raoxMnx 

ABD  SniATOK  KAOLBIOII 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
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on  Monday,  there  be  spedal  orders  In 
favor  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PKOzmsB]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Eaglstom]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oum  POK  Bounm  Moumro  Btnnnss 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
following  the  special  orders  for  Sena- 
tors Psozaoxs  and  Eaolbtoh.  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  1  pjn..  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  S  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  1003 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  foUowing 
routine  morning  business  on  Monday, 
it  is  the<  intention .  of  the  majority 
leader  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1003.  the  State  De- 
partment authorisation  bUL 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR 
WEDNESDAY  AND  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  provide 
for  four  15-minute  orders  on  next 
Wednesday  morning  and  four  on 
Thursday  morning,  for  Senators  on 
my  side  who  wHl  wish  to  discuss  for- 
eign trade?  He  can  put  them  imder  my 
name  and  his  name  or  anyone  else's 
name.  Just  so  that  Mr.  Bbwtmkh  will 
have  charge  of  a  full  hour  each  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  we  will  make  that 
provisi<m  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  next  week— four  special  orders  on 
each  day,  15  minutes  each. 


Mr.  BYRD.  For  a  discussion  of 
trade.  I 

Mr.  |>OLE.  BKHTSxif,  Byrd.  Dole. 
and  CaimnoH.  each  day. 

Mr.    BYRD.    I    thank    the    distin- 


guishe<! 


majority  leader. 


( >RDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  E  OLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
hopes  we  might  be  able  to  appoint 
conferees  for  the  budget  conference 
this  evfnlng.  and  I  hope  we  can  do 
that. 

Mr.  BfiniD.  We  cannot  do  it  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  advised  that  we 
cannot  Ido  it  today,  and  I  am  advised 
that  thk  budget  conference  will  start 
on  Tuesday.  We  will  do  it  on  Monday. 


i 


RECESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
not  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Seaate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  until  12  noon  on 
Monday,  June  10, 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
4:49  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monda}.  June  10, 1985,  at  12  noon. 


lecutiv 


NOMINATIONS 

Execdtlve  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  7, 1985: 

DKPAxniKMT  OP  State 

John  C.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Kenneth  W. 
Dam. 

NU^LZAB  Rboulatort  Coxmissioh 

ThonuiB  Morgan  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commla^on  for  the  tenn  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30,11990,  Remipointment. 


The  folloi 
provisions  of 
section  601, 
importance! 
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F  TRX  An  FORCK 

[•named  officer  under  the 

lUe  10.  United  States  Code. 

be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 

responalbaity  designated  by 


the  Presldait  under  UUe  10.  United  States 


Code,  section  I 
To 

IX.  Gen.  M^ 
0993FR  va. 

The  follow 
ment  to  the 
the  retired: 
tiUe  10,  XTnit 


>1: 
lieutenant  gtnenl 

W.  Hatch,  Jr.,  433-58- 
Porce. 

■named  offloer  for  appoint- 
of  lieutenant  general  on 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
States  Code,  secUon  1370. 


7b  ik  Hetttenanl  general 


Lt   Oen. 
0119FR,  UJS. 


The  foUi 
provisions 
section  001, 


J.   Campbell.   SS7-30- 
Poroe. 

iMTBSAaiCT 

named  officer  under  the 
e  10.  United  States  Code, 
reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  ax^  reqMnstUUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  <01: 

To  Hfi  lieutenant  ffeneral 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sidney  T.  Weinsteln.  153-30- 
0833,  V&  Arm. 

'  IrthkNavt 

The  foUowlag-named  offloer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  piovlslons  of  title  10,  United 
Stetes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  Willlak  N.  Small.  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310, 
UJ8.  Navy.      J 

The  followBg-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  kitle  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  801,  te  be  asrigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President!  tmder  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  fOl: 

3b  be  vice  admiral 


Rear  Adm. 


8496/1440,  VI  I.  Navy. 


Qlenwood  Claris  Jr.,  434-30- 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ifo/ufa^f,  June  10, 1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chiwlain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  Your  wisdom  and  protection  be 
with  all  Your  people,  sracious  Ood, 
and  may  Your  guiding  hand  lead  along 
life's  way.  Where  there  is  anger,  grant 
understanding;  where  there  is  fear, 
give  perfect  love;  where  there  is  frus- 
tration, give  patience.  We  pray.  O 
Ood.  that  Your  virtues  of  faith  and 
hopct  and  love  will  stirround  us  and  all 
people  this  day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
ciurence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  679.  An  act  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  certain  maritime  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1988.  and  for  other  purposes. 


FAdUTIES  INmATTVE 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  speak  on  the  seventh, 
and  last,  in  a  series  of  initiatives  which 
I  have  been  pursuing  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  readiness  of  our  Guard 
and  Reserve  Forces.  I  refer  to  this  as 
the  "facilities  hiltiative." 

As  this  Nation  continues  to  place  in- 
creased reliance  on  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces,  we  must 
ensure  that  adequate  facilities  are  pro- 
vided. In  my  opinion,  this  year's 
budget  request  falls  to  do  so.  While 
DOD  officials  state  that  there  is  a 
backlog  of  more  than  $3  billion  in  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  construction 
projects,  only  4.1  percent  of  the  total 
fiscal  year  1986  DOD  Construction 
Program  will  be  used  to  fund  Guard 
and  Reserve  requirements.  Such  a  per- 
centage is  grossly  inadequate. 

Although  I  am  reluctant  to  ask  for 
additional  funds,  I  did  request  that  my 
colleagues  on  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  listen  seriously  to  the 
pleas  from  the  Guard  and  Reserve 


communities  to  provide  critically 
needed  relief.  They  did  so.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  additional  fund- 
ing was  included  in  the  military  con- 
struction authorisation  biU  which  will 
come  to  the  floor  for  debate  in  the 
near  future. 

One  area  in  which  these  funds  wUl 
provide  relief  involves  the  growing 
backlog  of  minor  construction  projects 
within  the  Army  National  Guard. 
These  projects  include  Improved  firing 
ranges,  additional  local  training  sites, 
and  additional  storage  facilities  for 
the  increase  in  up-to-date  equipment 
being  provided  to  our  Reserve  Forces. 

The  funds  will  also  help  eliminate  a 
short  faU  involving  anUquated  bar- 
racks at  naval  air  stations  around  the 
country.  Living  conditions  within 
these  barracks  have  a  definite  adverse 
effect  on  the  Job  performance  of  men 
and  women  who  often  drive  long  dis- 
tances to  perform  weekend  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  actions 
do  not  nearly  address  all  of  the  facility 
needs  of  our  Reserve  Forces,  I  believe 
they  do  provide  significant  relief. 
While  I  hope  Congress  will  continue  to 
provide  such  relief  whenever  neces- 
sary, I  also  strongly  encourage  the  ad- 
ministration, in  futiu%  budget  re- 
quests, to  address  these  needs  in  a 
more  responsible  manner. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PERSON 
FROM  PRIVATE  LIFE  AS 
MEMBER  OF  THE  NA'HONAL 
COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
IMPROVEBCENT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
104,  Public  Law  98-501,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Public  Works  Improvonent 
the  foUowing  person  from  private  life: 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Goldmaric,  Jr..  of  New 
York,  NY. 


NICARAGUA  PERPETRATES  AN- 
OTHER CROSS-BORDER  INCI- 
DENT 

(Mr.  LAOOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmo.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  time  this  past  Monday  when 
we  were  passing  a  resolution  express- 
ing support  of  Costa  Rica's  neutrality, 
Nicaragua  was  in  the  process  of  violat- 
higlt. 

This  second  cross-border  incident  in 
4  days  only  serves  to  reconfirm  the 
Sandinlsta  regime's  aggressive  inten- 
tions. Last  Monday,  a  Costa  Rlcan  hel- 


icopter flying  near  the  border  was 
fired  upon  from  Nicaragua  as  it  tried 
to  rescue  the  body  of  a  dvil  guards- 
man who  had  been  killed  by  Nicara- 
guan  soldiers  on  Friday.  Also,  on 
Monday,  other  Costa  Rlcan  dvO 
guardsmen  were  attartted  by  Nkara- 
guan  soldien  along  the  border. 

The  evidence  Indicates  that  Sandi- 
nlsta army  soldiers  conducted  a  delib- 
erate and  luunovoked  atta^  on  a  dvll 
guard  unit  inside  Ooata  Rica  resulting 
in  the  deaths  of  two  guardsmen  and 
the  wounding  of  nine  others.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  support  the  Sandinlsta 
claims  they  were  pursuing  Contra 
forces  in  the  i 


The  attacks  on  Costa  Rica  in  the 
last  week  foUowing  the  attaA  an  Hon- 
duras last  numth  demonstrate  the 
Sandinistas  do  pose  a  mUltary  threat 
to  their  neighbors.  You  would  think 
the  Sandinistas  would  have  learned 
something  about  timing,  at  least,  after 
Ortega's  trip  to  Moscow,  lliey  should 
at  least  reoognlae  that  provocative  acts 
against  their  neighbors  wont  rein- 
force their  case  in  the  Congress  as  we 
consider  aid  to  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua. 

At  Costa  Ricas  request  the  OAS  has 
passed  a  resolutim  sending  a  team,  in- 
cluding the  Secretary  General  to  In- 
vestigate. 


SPYING  HAS  BECOME  AN  EPI- 
DEBOC  FOR  DOLLARS  IN  OUR 
SOCHTTY 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Departmoit  of  Justice  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
never  before  have  so  many  individuals 
been  awaiting  trial  on  eq>lonage 
charges  in  the  United  States.  As  of 
today,  including  the  4  individuals  who 
have  been  arrested  for  eqrionage  in 
the  Walko-  case,  there  are  presently 
22  Individuals  who  have  been  charged 
with  espionage  and  are  either  awaiting 
trial  or  are  on  appeaL  Spying  has 
become  an  epidemic  for  dollars  in  our 
society. 

In  today's  Washington  Post.  Bobby 
R.  Inman.  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  CIA.  was  interviewed  regarding 
our  present  crisis  In  national  security 
due  to  the  increase  in  instances  of 
spying.  Mr.  Inman's  position  is  right 
on  the  mariL.  We  need  to  Increase  the 
poialty  for  espionage  to  life  imprison- 
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ment  without  parole  if  the  death  pen- 
alty is  not  invoked. 

BLR.  2697  which  I  introduced  last 
week  aocompllahes  Just  that  by 
making  the  penalty  for  espionage  a 
true  life  sentence,  one  without  parole 
and  probation  and  not  subject  to  sus- 
pension. 

Traitors  need  to  be  physically  re- 
moved from  society  never  to  return. 
Let's  throw  away  the  key. 


IMPOSITION  OF  DEATH  PENAL- 
TY POTt  CERTAIN  CAPITAL  OP- 
PKNUE8 

(Mr.  KOLBE  asked  and  was  given 
peimiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,) 

Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  wotild 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  establish  explicit  criteria  for 
the  imposition  of  the  death  penalty 
for  certain  capital  offenses. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  never  spe- 
cifically voided  the  death  penalty,  it 
made  abundantly  dear  in  the  case  of 
Purman  versus  Georgia  that  Congress 
and  the  States  must  explicitly  define 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  imposing 
that  ultimate  penalty. 

Many  States,  including  Arizona, 
acted  pranptly  following  that  deci- 
sion, but  Congress  has  never  done  so. 
WhUe  we  have  added  to  Federal  stat- 
utes crimes  covered  by  the  death  pen- 
alty, we  have  never  enacted  the  provi- 
sions that  would  make  that  penalty 
legal.  My  bill  will  correct  that  glaring 
inequity.  The  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill  are.  I  believe,  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy constitutional  requirements  for  a 
discretionary  capital  punishment  proc- 


It  is  the  moral  imperative  of  a  Just 
society  to  express  its  outrage  at  crimes 
so  inhumane  and  heinous  that  people 
who  0(Hnmlt  them  forfeit  their  own 
right  to  life.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  in  the  case  of  Gregg  versus 
C3eorgla:  "The  instinct  for  retribution 
*  *  *  serves  an  important  purpose  in 
promoting  the  stability  of  a  free  socie- 
ty." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  Important  legisla- 
tion. 


PATRICK  BUCHANAN:  WHITE 
HOUSE  GAFFE  DIRECTOR 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
herremaiks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Bfir.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  ought  to  change 
Patrick  Buchanan's  title  to  White 
House  Gaffe  Director.  He  certainly 
has  all  the  right  credentials. 

It's  obvious  why  Buchanan  is  reluc- 
tant to  talk  to  the  press.  It's  not  that 
he's  shy.  It's  tough  to  talk  with  your 


foot  iri  your  mouth.  Some  dajrs  he  gets 
bothfietin. 

Receiitly  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  Reagan  tax  bill  will  force 
women  to  stay  at  home.  This  must  be 
news  to  Justice  Sandra  Day 
lor.  Prof.  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
irtatlon  Secretary  Elizabeth 
id  HHS  Secretary  Margaret 
Hecklcfc-,  not  to  mention  the  more  than 
50  pereent  of  U.S.  families  where  the 
femalej  spouse  works  outside  the  home. 
>int  is  that  increasing  the  per- 
cemption  is  long  overdue.  I 
Itroduced  a  bill  that  increases  it 
It  wlU  help  smaU  families:  it 
flp  large  families.  It  will  help 
where  both  spouses  work  as 
weU  as  those  where  one  spouse  works. 
If  the  resulting  increase  in  family 
net  inoome  means  some  spouses,  male 
or  fem^e.  can,  by  choice,  work  less— 
that's  tfine.  If  they  want  to  use  the 
extra  income  to  save  for  their  chil- 
dren's education  or  a  family  vacation 
or  to  hire  help  in  the  home.  well, 
that's  line  also. 

But  Increasing  the  personal  exemp- 
tion wpn't  force  anyone  to  do  any- 
thing. 


□  1210 

ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS— 50 

YEAkSOF  RECOVERY,   UNITY, 
AND(  SERVICE 

(Mr.  ]  CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nlinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  refiaiks  and  include  extraneous 
matter;) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  igo  today,  at  about  9  in  the 
momlig,  a  doctor  on  his  way  to  sur- 
gery WBs  handed  a  beer  to  steady  his 
nerves.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  isn't  a 
story  about  malpractice.  It  is  a  story 
about  recovery. 

The  physician  was  the  beloved  "Dr. 
Bob,"  the  cofounder  of  Alcoholics 
Anony|nous.  The  beer,  given  to  him  by 
a  symtethetic  New  York  stockbroker, 
was  tde  last  drink  this  hopeless  alco- 
holic mB  ever  to  take. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Bob— Bob  Smith— 
perforfied  the  operation  without  a 
hitch.  In  aU  likelihood,  his  paUent 
didn't  ^ow  that  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant movements  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry, Al^holics  Anonymous,  had  Just 
come  iiito  being. 

The  ptory  was  a  simple  one— one  al- 
coholid  helping  another— and  it  was  to 
repeat  j  itself  over  1  million  times  over 
the  next  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  success  of  this  re- 
markable society  in  mending  the 
broken  lives  of  so  many  who  have  suf- 
fered the  ravages  of  alcoholism  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  destruction  of  this  terrible  ill- 
ness a«d  the  hope  and  Joy  of  recovery. 

Before  concluding,  though,  I  would 
like  to  mention  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  4A  owes  to  the  late  Henrietta 
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Seiberllng.  the  mother  of  our  es- 
teemed col  eague  from  Ohio.  In  the 
words  of  Hill  Wilson.  AA's  other  co- 
founder  "\^hat  Alcohlics  Anonymous 
owes  to  her  will  always  be  beyond  any- 
body's reckoning."   It  was  she   who 


brought 

and  the 

Bfr, 

the  Wi 
oeptional 


New  York  stockbroker 
physician  together. 

yesterday's  edition  of 
m  Post  included  an  ex- 
aktlde,  by  Robert  H.  WU- 
llams,  aboi^t  AA's  50th  anniversary, 
which  I  woVld  like  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  and  insert 
in  the  Rkobd  at  this  point 
[From  the  Washinston  Post,  June  9. 1985] 
Whui  "DiJ  Bob"  Took  His  Last  Dumx. 
MkLLiom  Wb>  Savkd 
(B]|  Robert  H.  WOUiuiis) 
"Are  you  a;  friend  of  Bill  WHnor  It's  an 
ordinary  enovcb  kind  of  a  question,  and  it'a 
asked  probably  a  thouaand  tlmea  a  day 
somewhere  la  the  worid.  and  if  It  doesnt 
mean  anythliic  to  you,  it  is  a  genial  code 
phrase  for  «t  least  a  mUUon  people  who 
know  that  the  late  Bill  Wllaon.  alao  known 
as  Bill  W..  w4a  one  of  the  co-foundera  of  Al- 
coholics Anoiymoua. 

The  quecUm.  innocent  enough,  helps  one 
AA  monber  pdenttfy  another  in  aodal  aet- 
tlnsB,  atorea.  |on  the  itreet  and  at  the  beach 
and  In  the  work  place.  It  la  usually  asked 
when  one  A4  suapeeta  that  another  person 
la  alao  In  the  i  fellowship  of  AlcohoUca  Anon- 
ymous and  Wants  to  aay  hello  In  that  con- 
text. The  tipioff  has  to  do  with  aome  of  the 
outward  liwok  that  a  nian  or  woman  has  re- 
covered framjalcoboUam  through  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  aelf-belp  programs,  a  aet  of 
clear,  attentif  e  eyea  and  the  oonfldenoe  that 


comes  with  I 

what( 

Ufeandant 

What  Ale 
lion-plus  I 
the  fear  of  i 
dose,  dying 
and 
gimflre,  mu 
ed.  Every . 
or  more, 
tlally,  been 
le 

Most  AAai 
their  last  ( 
and  minute, 
they  I 
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exactly  how  and  under 
one  liaa  escaped  an  ugly 
u^er  death. 
lollcB  Anonymous  la  la  a  mo- 
walking  the  land  freed  from 
of  a  drug  or  alcohol  over- 
uiSy  death  of  bloated  liver 
aUn.  of  fiery  car  craahea  or 
of  the  latter  being  aelf-infllct- 
I  meeting  consists  of  a  handful, 
beings  who  had.  eswn- 
itten  off  by  society  as  hope- 
tell  you  what  day  they  had 
Many  can  tell  you  the  hour 
lead  up  to  telUng  you  how 
|with  one  version  or  another  of 
trdK  "Something  happened." 


That  "aomcthinr*  will  be  celebrated  this 
month  In  ll4  countries  around  the  world  as 


thefeUi 
serves  Its 
century 
beginning 
the  htst 
Smith,  a 

That  "80 
to  do  with 
realization 
possible 
catel  or 
alcoholic 
of  a  human 


of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  ob- 
blrthday.  Monday,  the  half • 
for  AA,  will  maik  the  exact 
Alcoholics  Anonymous:  with 
of  Dr.  Robert  Holbrook 
)n  and  co-founder  of  AA. 

that  will  be  marited  has 
darkness  that  comes  with  the 
It  a  person  lias  had  his  last 
of  alcohol,  white  wine,  mus- 
As  the  bottom  nears  for  an 
normal  reactions  and  feelings 
sing  are  replaced  by  an  over- 
whelming fear— blind,  unreasoning  fear  of 
Impending  doom.  At  this  stage  the  alcoholic 
may  be  afraid  to  leave  the  house,  to  drive  a 
car,  even  to  leave,  yes.  the  bed.  It  la  a  fear  of 
nothing  and  of  everything,  a  dread  that, 
possibly,  retribution  (for  what?)  ia  at  hand. 
And  f InallyL  after  days  or  weeks  or  months 
or  years  of  "^udntenance"  drinking,  keeping 


Soot 
th^ 
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enough  alcohol  in  the  system  to  stave  off 
withdrawal  symptoms  (such  as  convulsions, 
DTi  and  hallucinations).  In  the  words  of  the 
immortal  Roberto  Duran.  the  alcoholic  will 
simply  say  "No  mat,  no  maj."and  stop  it 

He  may  accompany  this  act  of  the  last 
drink  with  the  magical  three  words:  "Please 
help  me." 

This  can  be  reduced  to  two  words,  and 
then  one,  "Help."  and  then.  AAa  wHl  teU 
you,  it  is  possible  to  begin  the  recovery  from 
fear.  guOt.  anxiety,  rage  and.  U  the  alcohol- 
ic Is  lucky,  many  of  the  physical  impair- 
ments that  go  along  with  alcoholism. 

What  AA  offers  to  the  person  who  had  de- 
cided not  to  drink  anjrmore  la  in  the  words 
of  the  preamble  that  is  read  at  the  start  of 
every  AA  meeting.  It  begins:  "AloohoUcs 
Anonymous  ia  a  fellowship  of  men  and 
women  who  share  their  experience, 
strength  and  hope  with  each  other  that 
they  may  solve  their  common  problem  and 
help  others  to  recover  from  alcoholism." 

There  ia  little  organisation  in  AA.  and  it 
has  been  called  the  anarchy  that  works. 
Groups  form,  almost  spontaneously,  snd 
find  a  place  to  meet  Many  gromis  meet  In 
church  basements,  in  office  buHdlngs.  In 
recreation  centers. 

At  the  basic  "dosed"  (members-<mly)  AA 
meeting  a  leader  presides,  reading  the  pre- 
amble, choosing  a  topic  for  dlacuasion,  or 
amplifying  on  whichever  of  the  12  steps  of 
AA  is  to  be  discussed  that  hour.  OeiaeraUy 
the  leader  will  relate  the  subject  (It  may  be 
"gratitude."  or  "tolerance"  or  even  "how  did 
your  day  go?")  to  hla  own  life  and  drinking 
experiences,  and  tell  part  of  hla  "drunka- 
logue"  to  the  group,  which  may  number 
from  five  or  six  to  as  many  as  40  or  50  or 
more  members. 

Each  person  in  the  meeting,  then,  may 
have  the  chance  to  address  the  subject,  or 
Juxt  "dump."  if  he  choosca,  telling  of  a  cur- 
rent problem  with  wife,  dog,  lover,  boss  or 
cab  driver.  Most  experienced  AAa  say  they 
find  most  of  their  real  problems  within 
themselvss.  and  that  the  catharsis  of 
"dumping"  helps  the  solution  to  present 
itself. 

"Open"  meetings,  wlilch  may  be  attended 
by  anyone  (few  sightseers  are  reported  at 
meetings  around  Washington),  are  less 
candid  and  more  general  In  nature  than  the 
closed  meetings,  and  at  the  third  type  of 
meeting,  the  "open  speakers'  meeting,"  a 
leader  might  bring  two  alcoholics  who  will 
each  tell  hla  atory  for  about  half  an  hour 
bow  he  began  drinking,  wtiat  it  was  like, 
how  he  got  to  AA  and  how  life  ia  today. 
Almost  Invariably,  the  point  of  surrender  to 
the  poweriessneas  over  alcohol  la  exprened 
In  a  phrase  very  close  to  "Somethlnz  hm>- 
pened." 

The  story  of  this  remarkably  successful 
organisation  starts  with  William  O.  Wilson, 
a  riches-to-rags  stockbroker  and  Wall  Street 
hustler.  He  had  been  diagnoaed  as  a  hope- 
less, chronic  alcoholic,  doomed  to  apparent- 
ly endleas  hospitalizations  and  then  mean 
death  or  insanity.  In  one  of  these  hospitsls. 
Wilson  in  November  19S4  had  what  he  de- 
scribed later  as  a  spiritual  experience,  and 
never  had  another  drink. 

He  had  been  hospitalized  several  times 
before,  and  this  last  time,  in  October,  he 
was  39,  drunk,  impotent,  angry  and  de- 
pressed, and  after  a  flash  of  light  that  filled 
his  room,  he  was  to  live  a  life  of  service  to 
others  and  die  sober  in  Miami  Beach  on  Jan. 
34. 1971.  at  the  age  of  75.  at  which  time  his 
fuU  name,  plctive  and  story  were  carried  by 
the  media  worldwide  for  the  first  time.  He 
had  been.  well,  ammymous. 


After  prellminafy  recovery,  but  stIU  shaky 
(ezperta  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  «»»««»■«»■- 
that  it  takes  a  month  of  sobriety  for  every 
year  an  alcoholic  drank.  Just  to  dear  hla 
system  of  the  physical  effects  of  bocae).  SOI 
W.  went  to  Akron  on  a  business  trip.  The 
trip  turned  out  to  involve  results  other  than 
what  our  protagonist  liad  expected,  and  he 
found  tilmself  craving  a  drink,  a  tyirtcal  al- 
coholic rcsponat  to  unexpected  events.  He 
knew  he  would  drink  again  unless — unless 
what?  Then  It  came  to  titan  that  If  lie  could 
find  another  alcoholic  to  talk  to.  perhaps 
the  two  of  them  could  do  irtiat  he  alone 
could  not 

He  made  a  few  telephone  calla.  and 
through  a  rather  Involved  route  found  "Dr. 
Bob"  Smith,  another  "hopeless"  alcoholic 

Bm  W.  bad  been  exposed  to  the  Oxford 
Group,  a  sort  of  spiritual  predecessor  of  AA. 
which  had  bad  only  limited  success  in  help- 
ing anyone  get  sober.  One  of  the  things  lie 
had  learned  la  that  an  alcoholic  will  listen 
to  another  alcoholic  who  knows  what  he's 
talking  about  when  it  comes  to  boose,  snd 
no  one  else.  And  In  Akron  that  evening  in 
May,  1935— dry  only  a  few  numtha— BUI  W. 
knew  he  was  doomed  if  he  oould  not  find  an- 
other alcoholic,  drinking  or  not  to  talk  to 
and.  If  poasible,  help. 

So  exactly  what  tranvlred  between  BUI 
W.  and  Dr.  Bob— wlio  had  been  drinUng  al- 
cohoUcally  since  medical  adtool— was  that 
the  latter  found  that  he  was  not  alone  nor 
was  his  problem  unique,  and  that  here  was 
somebody  who  had  been  there  and  knew  the 
territory  and  could  abow  him  a  way  out  BQl 
W.  wore  the  mantle  of  total  credibility.  And 
Bill  W.  not  only  found  an  aloohoUc  to  help. 
In  the  course  of  helpim,  Dr.  Bob.  he  lost  his 
desire  to  have  Just  one  drink. 

That  seems  to  be  the  basis  for  the  simple 
magic  of  AA:  The  lauihter  In  the  rooms 
wlme  snonymous  alcoholics  gather  is  the 
laughter  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
gates  of  hell  and  been  restored;  the  men  and 
women  there  laugh  at  their  own  problems 
and  understand  those  of  the  newcomer. 

The  founding  date  of  June  10.  19S5.  for 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  wss  selected  becauae 
that  was  the  day  of  Dr.  Bob's  last  drink. 
This  last  drink  Dr.  Bob  had  was  a  bottle  of 
beer  BUI  W.  alipped  the  good  surgeon  on  his 
way  into  the  tio^iltal  to  perform  an  oper- 
ation. This  last  drink  was  to  steady  his 


Dr.  Bob  was  to  die,  ao)>er.  in.  November 
1960.  15  years  later.  It  Is  is  esttaaated  that 
he  pemnally  treated  more  than  6.000  alco- 
holics during  that  period  of  his  life,  at  no 
charge,  and  that  he  was  nevo-  free  of  the 
compulsion  to  drink  until  his  last  breath,  a 
rarity  among  thoae  who  recover  from  alco- 
holism in  the  fellowship  he  helped  create. 

His  last  words  to  BiQ  W.  were  said  with  a 
wink:  "Remember.  WHlle.  dont  louse  It  up. 
Keep  it  stflople." 

The  remarkable  thing  about  AA  is  how  it 
has  been  kept  simple  and  functional  by  its 
members-^nen  end  women  who  are  notori- 
ous for  their  talents  at  complicating,  say,  a 
two-car  funeraL 

The  simple  part  of  AA  Is  that  it  offers  la 
steps  to  recovery,  the  13  steps  that  have 
formed  the  basis  for  almost  every  other  pro- 
gram of  "self-help."  Including  Neurotics 
Anonymous.  Narcotics  Anonymous.  Impo- 
tents  Anonymous  and  similar  iroupa  for 
overeaters.  cancer  victtma  and  gamtders. 

The  steps  are  all  "auggested,"^  which  ree- 
ognisea  the  alooholic  tendency  to  reaist  au- 
thority in  whatevu'  uniform  It  appears.  And 
alcohol  Is  mentioned  in  only  one  of  them, 
the  first  "We  admitted  we  were  powerleas 


over  sloohol.  snd  that  our  lives  had  becoese 
irnmanageaMe."  It  is  suggested  to  neweom- 
en  that  thla  step  Is  the  only  one  of  the  13 
that  can  ever  be  done  perfectly. 

An  AA  member  has  got  to  cut  some  sort  of 
a  deal  with  himself  and  a  "hitfier  power" 
about  the  buslnesi  of  drinking.  Bill  W.  said 
he  had  a  literal  mlrltoal  experience,  with  a 
blindtaig  flaah  of  Uiht  Most  AAs  enjoy  what 
Is  called  a  spiritual  "awakening."  a  simple 
coming  to  accept  that  there  ia  a  power 
greater  than  one's  self,  a  power  that  can  lift 
the  compulsion  to  drink  sloohol  and.  by  ex- 
tension, much,  much  more. 

So  a  prospective  AA  member  is  told  that 
yes.  the  AA  program  might  work  for  him  If 
he  stopped  drinking,  and  it  is  usually  at  this 
Ume  that  "something  happened." 

It  might  be  In  the  middle  of  a  moonleas 
night  when  a  man  who  had  been  unable  to 
go  without  an  Infusion  of  ethsntd  for  four 
hours  for  the  past  10  years  pours  his  white 
wine  (reduced  to  this  from  half  a  gaOon  of 
bourbon  a  day  Xtfrnaar  of  decreaaed  toler- 
ance) back  taito  the  Jug  and  decides  to  be  se- 
rious about  not  drinking.  "Something  hap- 
pened." he  will  rqwrt  after  a  ccmfortable 
period  of  sobriety. 

Or  a  tiouaewlf e  who  has  been  r^min^^  by 
Scotch  wlilsky  to  her  isolated  bed  for  five 
yean  mi^t  look  throuitfi  the  cobweba  of  a 
treatment  center  window  and  know  that  all 
ahe  tias  to  do  Is  go  downstairs  and  Join  the 
group  to  begin  her  recoveij.  "Something 
happened."  she  will  r^oK  after  ahe  has 
taken  some  new  pisoe  in  society. 

That  "something"  is  that  «4icn  sn  alco- 
holic Is  able  to  admit  utter  defeat  and  utter 
poweriessneas  over  alcohol  he  Is  stripped,  at 
least  temporarily,  of  that  wIQ  power  that 
has  failed  him  so  often  snd  so  dramattcaUy. 
He  Is  forced  to  rdy  on  ■«'~-»*'»"g  else:  a 
power  greater  than  himaelf. 

AA  emphaslifs  to  newcomers  that  this  de- 
cision to  sUv  drinking  need  be  only  for 
today.  Tou  can  drink  tomorrow.  If  you 
choose,  but  Just  tar  today  you  dont  have  to. 
This  is  very  simple  stuft  but  remarkably  ef- 
fective with  peofde  wtio  for  years  had  begun 
every  gioceiy  Ust  with  liquor. 

Now  Alcoholics  Anonymous  Is  not  your 
run-of-themiU  sodal  gathering,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  anybody  aaying.  for  tnstanoe, 
that  the  boiriing  alley  aeeraa  to  be  crowded 
toni^t.  why  dont  we  go  aee  what  one  of 
theae  AA  meetings  is  like? 

If  some  Idnd  of  black  light  were  to  be 
rigged  at  the  door  of  one  of  thoae  chnzdi 
basements,  it  would  certainly  detect  a  foot- 
print on  the  aeat  of  the  pants  of  almost  ev- 
erybody coming  In.  at  least  for  the  first 
visit  The  footprint  ml^t  be  that  of  a 
spouse,  a  lover,  or  a  Judge,  but  more  fre- 
quently an  employer,  bwase  the  Job.  e«go 
the  wherewithal,  la  that  invortant 

But  thoae  who  get  there  and  stay  find 
that  once  they  have  admitted  that  they  are 
powerieas  over  alcohol  there  la  aome  help.  It 
begins  thoe.  with  the  surrender.  The  AAs 
dont  ssk  snytiody  to  believe  in  God.  or  any- 
thing else.  What  you  can  believe  Is  that  yes- 
terday morning  you  had  to  have  a  drink  to 
get  your  day  started  and  today  you  didnt 

This  Is  where  the  magic  begina.  magic  In 
terms  of  the  woridngs  of  the  mind  snd  souL 
As  It  lieglns  to  dawn  on  a  new  AA  memiier 
that  he  hasnt  had  a  drink  now  for  a  day- 
two  days,  a  we^  10  days,  what?  a  month!— 
he  can  see  that  althou^  the  rest  of  the 
steps  do  not  mention  alcohol,  they  have 
built  into  them  a  formula  for  stripping  away 
the  sorts  of  thinking  snd  behavior  that  led 
to  the  escape-drinking  that  led  to  the  oom- 
pulslve-drlnlting  that  led  to  the  swollen  Uver 
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ud  the  red  eyes  that  looked  back  at  a  hated 
teee  tai  the  minor. 

Dont  drink,  ear  tout  prafen  and  get  to  a 
aweanc  la  the  admonWon  ghrm  to  new 
mcmbeta.  TiMre  k  mon  adrlee  to  eome: 

Oct  a  vonaor  (aomeone  to  begin  to  tniat. 
for  oooe  tat  jroor  life,  and  eztfain  to  you 
what  the  pcognm  la  and  majrtw  tdl  you  the 
next  thtaw  to  do  li  tamab  your  teeth). 

Read  the  Bic  Book.  ("Aleohollca  Anony- 
moua."  wittten  by  Bm  W.  and  Dr.  Bob  and 
the  fbit  100  AAa  to  get  aober.  It  waa  flrat 
pobilahed  two  yean  after  AA'a  foundtaig;  It 
aold  Ita  4  mmtonth  eopy  thia  laat  winter.) 

Keep  comtaig  back,  keep  It  atanple.  (bat 
thtaiga  fbat.  eoay  doea  It.  one  day  at  a  time. 
UDta  the  cynical  drunk  beglna  to  aovMct 
he's  a  victim  of  a  bumper^tlcker  mentality. 

Be  li  alao  told  he  ahould  get  to  a  meetlnc 
a  day  for  at  leaat  90  daya.  At  the  end  of 
that,  he  may  be  told,  if  he  Imt  fuUy  aatla- 
fled  "your  mleery  win  be  fully  refunded." 

It  lait  hard  to  And  90  meeCtawi  tai  90  daya 
In  the  D.C  area.  There  are  an  fttftnarnl 
1.000  iiiiiiiHini  a  week  here  now. 

The  magic  of  AA  ia  almifly  a  relattanahip 
between  people  that  worka.  ftydiolaglcally. 
It  inTtdvee  a  aort  of  tranaferenee  that  would 
make  meet  ahrlnka  anleldal  with  envy.  Aa  a 
PRMpectlve  f dlow  of  AA  beglna  to  recover 
fMra  the  eff ecta  of  continued  tmnatlnn  of  a 
toxic  aubatanee.  he  looka  around  and  uaual- 
ly  "coanecta"  with  one  perM»  tai  one  meet- 
ing. That  pereoD  will  have  that  certain 
aomethlng— the  dear  eye.  the  itrlde.  the 
eelf-eonfldenoe  and  the  inlf  ftiiiiiii  and  the 
apparent  Joy  of  IMng.  Be  wm  expreea  this 
by  irtiat  he  aaya  during  the  meeting  and 
afterward.  And  the  neweciuei  will  want  all 


Tbla  may  be  the  petaon  the 
•ika  to  be  hla  "ipanaor"-*  member  more 
aenlor  In  terma  of  yean  of  aobtlety  who  la 
available  to  ateer  the  newcomer  Into  the 
atepa  of  the  program  and  provide  a  ready 
ear  for  all  aorta  of  peracnal  proUema.  the 
way  Bm  W.  leaned  with  Dr.  Bob. 

ThIa  oooneetion  need  go  nowhoe,  not 
even  monannhip  But,  once  made.  It  ia 
tranafenUde.  flrat  to  aevaral  memben  of  the 
group  and  then  to  the  group  Itadf .  <]Iany 
AAa  urge  newcomefa  who  conaider  them- 
aelvea  atheiata  or  agnoatlea  to  uae  the  group 
aa  a  power  greater  than  themaelvea  for  the 
time  betaig.)  In  extreme  caaea  of  recovery, 
the  tranaferenee  la  then  made  from  the 
group  to  the  entire  AA  f dlowahlp  and  then, 
aataita  preaerve  ua.  to  aodety  tat  general. 

Thla  ocnneetlan/tranaferenee  la  made 
during  the  meettnsi,  where  at  the  lame 
ttane  the  underlytaig  prindplea  of  the  AA  12 
atepa  are  toyed  with  and  ««™«~i^  ^oA 
teaaed  and  itliriiaini  endleaaly  (but  an  hour 
at  a  time,  the  AA  ivopenalty  tat  thla  area 
being  to  atart  and  atop  meettaiga  on  time, 
unlike  the  diurdtea  many  AAa  fled).  The 
prtndplea,  not  ao  oddly,  are  tolefranee.  pa- 
tlenoe.  honeaty.  open-mlndneaa.  wflUngneaB. 
humlUty,  gratttode  and  other  thinga  tau^t 
Boy  Scouta  but  forgotten  qul^ly  by  thoae 
wtumm  rductance  to  grow  up  intnUnnmny 
can  lead  to  aerloua  chemical  aubatanee 
abuae. 

Not  evnybody  geta  to  AleohoUca  Anony- 
moua.  There  are  an  eatJmatwl  S00,000  to 
400.000  aleohollca  tat  the  Waahtatgton  metro- 
politan area  alone,  according  to  Joe  Wright 
of  the  Waahlngton  Area  CouncQ  on  Alcohol- 
lam  and  Drug  Abuae.  Of  theae.  SS  percent, 
or  40  iwrcent  at  the  outaide.  may  touch  a 
form  ot  help,  if  nothing  more  than  counael- 
Ing  with  a  clergyman,  or  AA.  or  p«>*"rf 
formal  treatment  at  a  hoapltaL  The  other 
00  percent  wm  continue  their  coune  of  un- 
treated alcohnllam  to  ita  abyamal  end. 


Of  theilui±y  40  percent,  better  than  half 
wm  go  lack  to  the  booae  and  atay  there 
until  deap  or  Inaane. 

Of  the  remaining  30  percent.  10  wffl  find 
and  malie  the  aobrlety  grade  for  three  to 
five  yeaiB.  and  the  other  10  wm  vacillate  tat 
and  out  *f  AA  (memben  caU  thla  "allpptaig" 
or  "relUBtng").  with  5  percent  eventually 
getting  iore-or-leaa  permanent,  or  at  leaat 
long-term,  aotariety  tat  AA.  A  1903  aunrey 
found  M  percent  of  the  memben  women, 
with  90  percent  of  all  memben  under  the 
ageof  3L 

And  n^ne  of  them  wm  ever  graduate. 
Nobody  #ver  geta  completely  well  tat  Alco- 


hoUcai 

old-t 

the 

alt 

to 


.  When  you  are  cured,  one 

[aald.  they  hang  you  on  a  hook  tat 

houae.  Nobody  ever  graduatea. 

{many  aober  up  and  never  go  back 

Sobriety  ia  viewed  there  aa  a 

an  event.  A  few  go  back  out 

■  long  yean  of  aobrlety,  and  It  ia  a 

for  them  to  get  back  on  track 

k  for  thoae  who  relapae  eaiiy  In 

i  bruah  with  newfound  auilty. 

deal  cut  with  a  higher  power  tat 

I  of  the  night  la  to  put  the  cork  in 

,  the  plug  In  the  Jug.  That  ia  up  to 

to  do.  a  day  at  a  time.  The 

I  Aleohollca  Anonymoua  program 

to  give  the  alcoholic  a  way  of 

oa  gratitude  to  whatever  that 

I  that  made  the  dark  go  away. 


T^a  ALooHouca  AROirmoxra  Wat 
Theae  are  AlooboUca  Anonymotis'  13  aug- 
geated  at^pa  of  recovery: 

1.  We  itlmltted  we  were  powerleai  over  al- 
cohol—tqtt  our  Uvea  had  become  unman- 
ageable. I 

X  Came  to  believe  that  a  Power  greato' 
than  ourgehrea  could  reatore  ua  to  sanity. 

3.  Madd  a  dedalon  to  turn  our  wm  and  our 
Uvea  ovet  to  the  care  of  God  aa  we  under- 
stood Hta*. 

4.  liad#  a  searching  and  fearless  moral  tai- 
ventory  at  ouraelvea. 

5.  Admitted  to  Ood.  to  ourselvea  and  to 
another  human  being  the  exact  nature  of 
our^ 

entirely    ready    to    have   Ood 

theae  def ecta  of  character. 

aaked  Him  to  remove  our  short- 

a  list  of  all  persona  we  had 
became  willing  to  make  amende 

direct  anwrnds  to  aueh  people 
except  when  to  do  so 
them  or  others. 

luedto  take  personal  Inventory 
we  were  wrong  promptly  admitted 

it  through  prayer  and  meditation 

our  conadous  contact  with  Ood 

Him.  praying  only  for 

of  Hia  wm  for  us  and  the  power 

out 

had  a  spiritual  awakening  as 
of  theae  atepa.  we  tried  to  carry 
to  aleohollca  »"«>  to  practice 
theee  prltdplea  tai  all  our  affalia. 


TAK  CODE  FAIRNESS  TO 
fWORKmO  WOMEN 

(Mr.  ^WARDS  of  California  asked 
and  wai  given  permiasion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remartts.) 

Mr.  qDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  once  again  a  spokesperson 


has  revealed 
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for  Preslden ;  Reagan's  administration 


the  administration's  ap- 
ignoranoe 


palling    ins^isitlvity    and 
about  workiiig  women. 

I  refer  to  ^he  statements  this  week- 
end by  thel  President's  Director  of 
Communlfiat|ona.  Patrick  Buchanan, 
that  the  President's  tax  plan  encour- 
aged what  the  termed  "traditional" 
families,  with  a  woiting  husband  and 
a  stay-at-hoiie  wife. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  comments  ignore 
the  fact  th^t  53.0  percent  of  adult 
w(»nen  are  ih  the  labor  force  or  seek- 
ing to  enter  {the  labor  force.  And  why 
do  a  maJorlliy  of  adult  women  woiic? 
The  answer  lis  so  obvious  you  would 
think  even  ^le  administration  could 
figure  it  out;  Economic  need.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bkireau  of  Labor  SUtlstics 
the  majority  k}f  womm  who  woric  do  so 
because  of  economic  need,  and  half  of 
these  worUiig  women  have  children. 
Shouldn't  the  Tax  Code  be  fair  to 
them  too?     I 

ApparentljL  Mr.  Buchanan's  com- 
ments are  Jiirt;  fine  with  the  adminis- 
tration. The  official  response  from  the 
White  Hous^-sQence.  But  the  work- 
ing women  of  America  are  bec(»ning 
used  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
silence  on  their  needs. 

>Y  EDUCATION 
ANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t^  address  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  {to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      I 

Mr.  ARMEn .  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  there  pas  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion,  both  nationally  and  In 
Texas,  about  the  need  for  improve- 
ment in  our  gducational  system.  There 
are  problem^  at  every  level:  elementa- 
ry, secondary,  and  college,  and  the  one 
problem  conimon  to  all  is  too  much 
Federal  contfoL 

The  more  jthe  Federal  Oovemment 
funds  local  Mucation.  the  more  it  Is 
able  to  dictajte  how  our  local  schools 
are  run.  Th^  more  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment funds  college  education,  the 
more  it  is  able  to  dictate  who  can  go  to 
college.  In  both  Instances,  family  in- 
volvement is<  greatly  diminished,  and 
that  is  the  fit«t  problem  that  needs  to 
beaddressedj 

How  can  we  get  family  responsibility 
back  into  education?  One  way  is  to 
make  it  easier  for  families  to  fund 
their  own  children's  educations,  rather 
than  allowii|g  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  tax  money  with  one  hand  and 
pass  it  out  wKh  the  other. 

Last  week  I  planned  to  introduce  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  fMeral 
middle  man.  The  Family  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1965  would  allow 
parents  to  set  up  special  tax-free  edu- 
cation savings  aocoimts  [ESA'sl.  Par- 
ents, or  sti^dents  themselves,  could 
contribute  vtA  to  $1,600  per  year  to  an 
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ESA.  The  principal  and  accrued  inter- 
est would  remain  tax-exempt  as  long 
as  the  account  was  being  used  for  le- 
gitimate educational  expenses— tui- 
tion, room  and  board,  etc.  The  funds 
from  the  account  could  be  used  to 
send  students  to  any  college,  universi- 
ty, or  vocational  school;  public  or  pri- 
vate. 

Judging  from  the  wldeqnead  sup- 
port'of  individual  retirement  acooimts 
[IRA's],  educati<m  savtogs  accounts 
should  prove  popular.  The  more  that 
families  use  ESA's,  the  less  the 
demand  for  federally  funded  student 
loans  and  grants.  That  would  return 
control  back  to  parmts,  while  also 
heU>ing  the  overall  economy  by  pro- 
viding incentive  for  savings. 

My  bill  would  make  the  v>plication 
of  Federal  programs  more  fair.  I  re- 
cently spoke  with  Secretary  of  Educar 
tion  l^niliam  Bennett  during  an  Educar 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  hearing, 
and  he  agreed  that  it  is  wrong  to  tax  a 
single  mother,  or  a  Janitor  working 
two  Jobs,  to  provide  money  for  a 
doctor  to  send  his  children  to  expen- 
sive private  colleges. 

ESA's  eliminate  the  inherent  unfair- 
ness of  Federal  programs,  and  puts  the 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
ents—the ones  who  c»xe  most  about 
their  children's  education.  When  par- 
ents have  greater  choice  in  the  educa^ 
tion  of  their  children,  the  ediicational 
establishment  will  reqxmd  to  the  pow- 
erful force  of  competition.  When  par- 
ents are  able  to  secure  a  (diild's  educa- 
tion baaed  on  quality  rather  than 
availability  of  Government  funds,  the 
quality  of  our  public  school  systems 
will  vastly  improve. 

Just  as  Federal  intrusion  in  the  mar- 
ketplace distorts  priorities  and  quality, 
so  it  does  in  the  field  of  education. 
The  enactment  of  the  Family  Educar 
tion  Act  of  1965  will  give  parents 
greater  freedom  in  deciding  where 
their  children  will  attoid  school,  and 
how  well  those  schools  will  be  run. 


FARM  FAMILIES  LOSINO  WHAT 
THET  WORKED  SO  HARD  TO 
CREATE 

(Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota 
asked  and  was  given  permissicm  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  some  farm  meetings  I  held 
in  North  Dakota  a  whOe  back,  one 
farmer  stood  up  and  said  something  I 
want  to  share  with  the  Members  of 
this  House.  He  said  if  there  was  one 
success  in  this  country  that  we  could 
trumpet  to  the  world,  it  would  have  to 
be  the  development  of  the  most  effec- 
tive food  inxtdudng  system  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization.  But  that  farmer 
added,  if  there  is  one  shame  we  must 
confess  to  the  world,  it's  that  we  al- 
lowed so  many  family  farmers  who 


produced  that  food  to  go  bankrupt  be- 
cause of  f  afled  public  policies. 

This  Is  the  year  that  the  Congreas  Is 
going  to  write  a  new  farm  bOL  We 
have  a  chance  to  reform  those  fkfled 
policies.  Here's  tangible  proof  that  we 
need  to  do  that.  One  farmer  near 
Dickinson.  ND.  cliKied  out  of  newq)ar 
pers  within  a  90  mUe  area,  all  of  the 
auction  sale  notices  for  a  30-day 
period.  He  sent  them  to  me  to  demoo- 
strate  how  many  family  fainen  are 
losing  their  farms.  Here  are  thoafe  d^ 
pings.  Each  and  every  one  of  them 
represents  a  young  man  or  woman  or  a 
farm  family  losing  what  ttiey've 
worked  so  hard  to  create. 

This  country  had  better  wake  up 
before  it  loses  its  most  valuable  asset 
Family  farmers  are  the  strength  of 
this  Natifm.  and  yet  we  have  Govern- 
ment programs  that  reward  the  giant 
agrif actorles  and  force  the  little  guys 
out  of  business.  That's  a  disaster  in 
public  policy  that  I  hapt  we  can 
remedy  this  year.  These  people  de- 
serve a  chance  to  make  it,  and  America 
needs  to  have  them  make  it. 


who  work  hard  outside  the  home  to 
help  support  their  families. 


TAX  REFORM  SHOULD  BE  FAIR 
TO  ALL  FAMILIES 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  peimisBicm  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  had  made  a  big  point  that 
his  tax  reform  plan  is  pro-family.  Now 
we  hear  from  his  White  House  Direc- 
tor of  Commnnirations.  Pat  Buchan- 
an, that  the  plan  is  really  pro-family 
for  (me  kind  of  family:  The  traditional 
family  type  with  a  breadwinner  hus- 
band, a  h(miemaker  wife,  and  lots  of 
children. 

While  this  kind  of  family  deserves 
tax  reform  like  any  other,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  less  than  one  out  of 
four  American  families  fit  the  tradi- 
tional moUL  The  fact  is  that  husbands 
were  the  sole  earners  In  only  22  per- 
cent of  all  American  f amUles  lagt  year. 
The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  hus- 
band and  wife  two-earner  families  has 
grown  fttnn  34  percent  of  all  married 
couple  families  in  1970  to  53  percent  in 
1984.  The  fact  is  that  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  married  mothers  with  children 
under  five  are  in  the  work  force.  The 
fact  is  that  the  niunber  of  families 
maintained  by  the  mothor  alone  has 
nearly  doubled  over  the  last  10  years, 
and  now  account  for  nearly  (me-fifth 
of  aU  families. 

It  is  fine  for  this  administrati(m  to 
claim  to  be  pro-family,  and  I  am.  of 
course,  pro-family— but  to  truly  be 
pro-family,  you  have  to  recognise  that 
families  come  in  many  varieties.  I,  for 
one.  intend  to  work  for  a  tax  reform 
package  that  is  fair  to  all  families,  and 
not  (me  that  will  make  life  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  women  of  this  country 


TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  %>eaker.  It's  a  sbnple 
case  of  mistaken  identity— according 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

That's  what  they  XtOA  oat  at  my  ooo- 
stttoents.  after  he  KpaA  months  trytag 
to  find  out  why  a  lien  had  been  pliioed 
against  his  property. 

It  seems  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  intended  to  place  the  lien 
on  »nrM\*T  imtn  by  the  same  name — 
but  had  aojuired  my  constituent's 
Social  Security  number  Instrart  and 
slapped  the  lien  on  him— "by  mia- 
take." 

The  problem-^iow  m/m^h*  old— stfll 
has  not  been  (xwrected.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  still  has  not  acted— 
and  my  constituent's  credit  has  been 
Je<niar<llited— all  because  of  a  "mis- 
take." 

This  is  not  the  first  time  such  an 
error  has  occurred,  nor  is  it  the  only 
example  of  why  I  introduced  the  tax- 
payers' bOl  of  rights— a  bm  designed  to 
prevent  the  Internal  Revesine  Servioe 
from  violating  dtliens'  rlgSitB. 

For  example-^ny  Un  retiuires  the 
Treasury  to  prqwre  a  public  state- 
ment of  taxpayers'  rights  and  obllga- 
tioos.  If  deprived  of  such— the  taxpay- 
er  could  take  legal  action  against  the 
Internal  Revenue  Servlee  penosmel 
who  abuae  those  rltflts.  And— taxpay- 
ers who  prevail  in  an  appeal  before 
the  tax  court  would  be  awarded  costs. 

My  bm  has  other  movlrions  to  pro- 
tect taxpayers  from  being  threatened 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This 
legislation  is  exactly  wbMl  its  name  de- 
scrlbea— the  taxpayers'  bm  of  rli^ts. 

Isnt  it  about  time? 


a  1230 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 
SEEKING  ANSWERS  ABOUT  SDI 

(Mr.  BENNETT  aaked  and  was  given 
permissifm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarksJ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
placed  in  the  amendment  box  for  HR. 
1872  the  foUowlng  amendment  which  I 
believe  is  a  aoand  legislattve  inx>posaL 
It  reads: 


rrOHJL  ISTS  ASl 

tBTMx.  BBrasTT  or  ruNmiA 
At  the  end  of  Title  n.  add  the  f  oUowtaig 
new  section: 

SecUon  20T(a).  That  at  the  ttane  of  aub- 
miaalon  to  the  Ooogreaa  of  the  reqneata  by 
the  Department  of  Def  enae  for  fiaeal  year 
1987  expendlturea  tar  the  Strategle  Defenae 
Initiative,  said  Department  shall  inform 
Coagreas  as  to: 
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<1)  Wbat  protaUe  rnmwMn  am  lie  ex- 
pected fram  potential  «wm«"W  ahould  the 
Stntede  Defeoee  InlttatiTei  be  carried  out 
to  proeiucment  and  deployment,  micb  «a 
what  increaae  may  be  anticipated  In  off en- 
■tve  enemy  weapone  In  an  enemy's  attempt 
to  penetrate  tbe  defensive  ahield  by  increaa- 
inc  tbe  nomben  or  qualltlet  of  Ita  offenatre 


(3) 


What  can  be  expected  from  potential 
in  the  deployment  of  weapons  not 
endantered  by  tbe  Stratcck  Oef  enae  Inltla- 
tlre.  aueh  as  crvdae  mtailea  and  low  trajecto- 
ry submarine  mimflea; 

O)  Tbe  decree  of  the  dependency  of  suc- 
cess for  tbe  Strategie  Defease  InltlaUve 
upon  a  potential  enemy's  not  deployinc 
anti-satellite  weapons; 

(4)  Whether  it  would  be  in  the  beat  securi- 
ty intereaU  of  the  United  Statea  to  share 
our  dlscaverles  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative studies  with  potential  enemies  as  a 
way  of  dlacouraginc  their  offensive  weapons 
buOdup.  aa  has  been  sunested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration: and 

(5)  The  cost  fatimates  for  tbe  propoaed 
Strmteilc  Defense  Initiative,  not  only  in  re- 
search and  developeaent  but  itn  procure- 
ment and  deployment, 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authoriaUlons  in  Sectlan  aoi(a)  for  re- 
search, development,  test  and  evaluation, 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000  shaU  be  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  complete  the 
studies  required  for  the  information  sought 
In  Section  aOT(a). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  attended  the 
Houae  Anned  Services  Committee 
brief  inc  and  hearings  on  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  My  Impression  is 
that  if  this  plan  is  carried  out  it  will  be 
the  most  expensive  project  ever  under- 
taken by  mankind.  As  a  fiscal  conserv- 
ative that  worries  me  some;  but  not 
enough  to  reject  the  plan  if  it  Is  valid. 
What  I  heard  the  witnesses  say  left 
me  with  questions  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed in  this  amendment.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  because 
the  American  people  and  our  national 
security  are  at  stake. 

For  instance,  what  percentage  of 
missQes  fired  at  U^S.  targets  will  get 
through,  deqrite  the  proposed  defen- 
sive weapois?  Wouldn't  a  cheap 
answer  by  an  enemiy  be  Just  to  multi- 
ply the  missiles  ataat  our  way;  or  to 
concentrate  on  weapons  not  addressed 
the  SDI.  like  cruise  missiles?  It  has 
been  urged  that  it  would  be  frustrat- 
ing to  the  enemy  not  to  know  which  of 
his  ICBM's  would  arrive  on  a  particu- 
lar target.  But  considering  that  each 
would  probably  be  worse  than  100  Hlr- 
oshhnas  wouldn't  the  damage  be  nev- 
ertheless unacceptable  to  us?  Would 
the  SDI  then  encourage  a  response 
that  would  be  affordable  to  the  enemy 
but  devastating  to  us?  We  should  get 
answers  to  questions  like  this  and  the 
others  asked  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  chartered  course  really  assists  our 
security. 
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PAT  buCHANAirS  BRAND  OF 
"CONSERVATISM" 

(BCr.  PRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permisaon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuted 

Mr.  fRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ronald 
Reagan]  has  had  a  problem.  To  try  to 
pacify  his  right  wing,  which  gets  a 
little  uiieasy  when  he  gets  excessively 
chumm)r  with  the  regime  of  Commu- 
nist Cmna  or  hesitates  to  repudiate 
SALT  n.  he  has  brought  Pat  Buchan- 
an abowd. 

But  there  is  a  problem  with  that. 
Pat  Biichanan's  most  recent  public 
statements  before  Joining  the  White 
House  ificluded  a  defense  of  the  apart- 
held  regime  of  South  Africa  and  an 
attack  tn  the  anti-Nazi  effort  of  the 
Justice  t)epartment,  so  they  tried  for  a 
while  td  have  Pat  Buchanan  there  and 
not  let  Bim  say  anything  publicOy.  But 
that  diq  not  work  because  people  won- 
dered why  the  Director  of  Communica- 
tions was  BO  noncommimicative. 

So  thf  y  let  Pat  Buchanan  out.  and  I 
think  they  are  going  to  have  to  put 
him  ba4k  in  again  because  on  Friday 
he  announced  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons. for  the  President's  tax  bill  is 
to  punl|h  such  neosoclallst  States  as 
the  Stale  of  California  and  also  to  pro- 
tect th^  traditional  family  as  he  de- 
fines Iti  In  other  words,  men  and 
women  and  young  people  In  this  coim- 
try  can  benefit  financially  if  they  live 
their  pt^te  lives  and  govern  the  most 
Intimate  details  of  their  lives  in  a  way 
that  Pat|  Buchanan  approves. 

Now,  individuals  are  entitled  to 
whatever  views  they  want  about  tradi- 
tional family  or  nontradltional  family 
or  f aml^  traditions,  but  for  the  Feder- 
al Oovetmnent,  as  Pat  Buchanan  tells 
us.  to  s4y  that  the  Tax  Code  shall  be 
used  asl  an  Instnunent  to  dictate  to 
people  dr  Influence  people  in  the  most 
Intimatd  details  of  their  private  lives  Is 
an  extniordinarily  Intrusive  action. 

I  had  {thought  genuine  conservatism 
sought  l|o  keep  the  Government  out  of 
certain  jareas.  Having  a  Federal  tax 
proposal  which  Pat  Buchanan  tells  va 
is  intended  to  impose  his  jMutlcular 
views  o^  whether  or  not  a  wife  should 
work  and  how  many  children  people 
should  have,  if  that  Is  genuine  con- 
servatiaii.  then  Caspar  Weinberger  Is 
a  management  efficiency  expert. 


PEBSOl 


)NAL  EXPLANATION 
(Mr.  jUUBBARD    asked    and    was 
given  p4  rmission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  ml  aute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remi  rks.) 

MtTbubbard.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  I  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
give  thf  commencement  address  for 
the  1915  graduation  ceremony  of 
WhitCTliurg  High  School  in  Whites- 
burg,  KX.  The  date:  June  4.  at  8  pju. 
I  was  indeed  pleased  to  have  been  in- 
vited   tp    give    the    commencement 


speech 


to  the  193  Whitesburg  High 
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School  graduates  and  accepted  for  a 
number  of  ijeasons.  including  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  my  wife  Carol's  alma 
mater.  | 

It  so  happened  that  I  missed  the 
vote  ordered  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
Uon  192,  to  iedgnate  April  24,  19M  as 
"National  Day  of  Remembrance  of 
Man's  InhUB^anlty  to  Man." 


I  would 
Joint  Resoli 
Congress 
an  annual 
that  would 
portant  NA' 
country.  In 
Congress 
both    Am( 
Turkish 


voted  "no"  on  House 
ion  192.  I  do  not  believe 
become  Involved  on 
in  passing  a  measure 
TuAey.  an  Im- 
and  political  ally  of  our 
I  believe  Monbers  of 
try  to  be  friendly  to 
of    Armenian    and 
it 
Attempts  to  pass  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 192  fmder  suspension  of  the 
rules  failed  last  Tuesday. 

I  urge  the' promoters  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  abandon  their  efforts  during 
this  99th  Coigrcas. 


COMMUiaCATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTOOMBtY)  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinf  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives: 
Qvnca  or  nm  CLBaa. 
U.8.  HobsB  or  RapaMaaTATivis. 
mtMngton,  DC.  June  7,  IMi. 
Hon.  Tbomas  p.  OltaLL,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,    \ 
V.S.  Houae  of  KepreaentaHveM,  Wathinffton, 

DsAX  Ma.  SriAKBt:  Punuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  Clause  S,  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  of  the  OS.  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  the  boitor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  fkvm  the  White  House  at  3:5S 
pjn.  on  Friday.  June  7.  1985,  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  by  the  President  whereby 
he  transmits  the  ^ghth  annual  report  of 
the  National  ^istitute  of  Building  gdffngcs. 
With  Und  regards.  I  am 
Sinoerelji; 

Baa JAMnr  J.  Oimntia. 
CZerft;  V^  Houae  of  Kepreaentativea. 


ANNUAL  HjEPORT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DTSTITUTE  OF  BX7ILD- 
INO  I  SCIENCES— MESSAGE 

FROMTHJE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  GfTATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  thk  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  acoompanying  papers,  with- 
out objectloq,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Ftiday.  June  7,  at  page 
14846. 


THE  LAKERS  BRING  NBA  TITLE 
BACK  TO  LOS  ANGELES 
(Bdr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  giv(!n  permission  to  address 
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the  House  for  1  minute  and 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  words,  of  the  famed 
poetess  Marianne  Moore:  "I  am  trou- 
bled, I  am  dissatisfied.  I  am  Irish." 
More  Impropriate  words  could  not 
have  been  written  to  describe  the  fate 
of  the  Boston  Celtics  following  their 
sound  drubbing  by  the  mighty  Los  An- 
geles Lakers.  Behind  the  guns  of 
Kareem.  Magic.  Worthy,  Rambis,  and 
the  "Big  Mac,"  the  team  that  hark's 
from  the  city  of  Angels  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion yesterday  to  win  their  second 
NBA  championship  In  4  years.  This 
time,  the  guardian  angel  prevaUed. 

The  Lakers  proved  that  they  are  the 
best  team  In  basketball.  And  as  always, 
there  It  talk  of  an  Impending  djmasty. 
After  watching  the  Lakers'  poise, 
talent,  and  aggressiveness,  this  is  no 
doubt  true.  Congratulations  are  In 
order  for  the  Los  Angeles  Lakers.  But 
for  the  rest  of  basketball— Just  a  warn- 
ing that  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 
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MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  GomAuz]  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Ut.  Speaker  I  rise 
at  the  outset  of  this  week,  given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so.  before  we  go  into 
a  rather  crucial  period  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  Is  going 
to  sanction  the  up  to  now  undeclared 
Presidential  war  that  has  been  carried 
on  by  President  Reagan  in  Central 
America  for  about  2  years  and  a  few 
months.  We  have  surrounded  that 
area  with  the  heaviest  military  pres- 
ence in  the  history  of  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Simultaneously  with  his  announce- 
ment of  the  deployment  of  those 
forces  some  2M  years  ago,  he  an- 
nounced the  formation  of  what  he 
called  and  described  as  a  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America.  On  it 
he  named  several  Members  of  the 
Congress,  some  from  the  House  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
and  some  from  the  Senate  including 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Bentskh. 
Also  on  that  array  of  Members  was 
the  distinguished  colleague  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Latin  American  Matters 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

At  that  time  in  my  area,  the  big 
news  was  that  the  President  liad  also 
chosen  the  very  Illustrious  and  dynam- 
ic mayor  of  my  city  of  San  Antonio. 

At  the  time  that  the  announcement 
was  made  of  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mission, the  President  in  the  next 
breath  announced  the  deployment  of 
the  massive  military  presence  in  that 
part  of  the  region  of  the  new  world  on 
both  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the  Carib- 
bean sides. 


Since  then  we  have  had  a  number  of 
our  active  duty  servicemen  killed  while 
serving  in  some  yet  to  be  predaely  de- 
fined capacity.  Along  the  Hoiduran- 
Nicaraguan  border  we  have  had  some 
fatalities  and  some  of  them  have  beoi 
enshrouded  In  quite  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Preaident 
stated  categorically  that  in  his  opinion 
the  regime  in  power,  the  so-called  San- 
dlnista  group,  was  antithetical  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  countay.  that  he 
had  information  to  show  that  there 
was  a  very  heavy  presence  of  both 
C^iban  Castroite  forces  as  well  aa  Rus- 
sian. He  then  went  on  ahead  and  had 
some  television  presentations  of  what 
weresummged  to  be  sites  for  aircraft 
landing,  and  also  brought  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Granada.  Now  this  was  in  an- 
ticipation of  what  transpired  that 
grabbed  the  headlines  shortly  after 
the  mimler  of  the  241  mf^rin^nf  in 
Beirut.  At  that  time  the  headlines 
were  not  focused  on  Central  America 
except  sporadically  as  various  events 
took  place  in  the  other  Central  Ameri- 
can neighboring  country  of  EI  Salva- 
dor, so  that  never  have  we  had  a  clear 
coherent  picture  as  we  have  pro- 
gressed from  stage  1  to  stage  2,  3.  4. 
and  5  in  Central  America,  because  the 
big  issue,  which  also  was  sporadic— if  I 
recall  correctly,  in  1982,  in  June,  the 
big  headlines  had  to  do  with  the  dis- 
turbances in  Lebanon  and  the  fact 
that  the  President  saw  fit  to  send  a 
smaDer  contingent  of  marines,  and 
then  with  them  some  Italian  and 
French.  But  they  were  pulled  out  as 
soon  as  it  looked  as  if  there  was  some 
order  restored.  But  then  followed  the 
developments  that  were  bloody,  very 
disturbing  and  api)arently  the  Presi- 
dent felt  that  the  national  Interests 
dictated  that  he  deploy  2.000  or  more 
marines  battle  equipped  into  Beirut. 

The  ostensible  purpose  was  actually 
as  first  outlined,  two  reasons.  One  was 
to  try  to  preserve  the  order,  especially 
after  the  massacres  In  the  sth^tn*  and 
Sabra  refugee  caxap^  or  refugee 
camps,  whichever  point  of  view  one 
wants  to  look  at  that  from. 

Second,  to  shore  up  the  Gemayel 
regime.  At  that  time  I  raised  a  ques- 
tion and  directed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent asking  in  lieu  of  the  fact  that  the 
matter  was  stiU  in  a  very  disturbing 
state  in  Central  America  and  that  he 
had  also  requested  a  somewhat  small 
increase  in  the  official  number  of  mili- 
tary advisers  that  he  wanted  in  El  Sal- 
vador, though  imoffidally  I  had  good 
reason  to  know,  I  had  been  very  faith- 
fully and  credibly  Informed  that  the 
actual  number  of  our  active  duty  mili- 
tary was  about  some  five  times  greater 
than  what  the  official  count  of  so- 
called  advisers  was  given  to  the  (Con- 
gress, but  the  coimts  when  taken  were 
not  taking  into  consideration  the 
moving  out  temporarily  from  one  area 
into  another  across  the  border  say  into 


Honduras  or  temporarily  for  some  yet 
to  be  described  purpose  in  CosU  Rica 
or  Just  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  El 
Salvador  for  the  count.  As  soon  as  the 
count  was  taken,  we  had  a  redeploy- 
ment of  a  greater  number  of  active 
duty  military;  I  mean  special  forces 
elements  and  others.  Some  of  them 
were  actually  going  out  into  the  field, 
even  though  they  were  in  an  advisory 
capacity  and  the  fact  that  they  wen 
equipped  for  conditlcHis  that  would 
have  made  it  Incumbent  under  the 
1974  War  Powers  TJwnn-^tlwis  Act  for 
the  Preaklent  to  report  within  M  dajn 
to  the  Congress,  whkdi  fact  he  has 
never  done;  so  that  In  the  meanwhile 
in  addreastng  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  question  was  I  think  funda- 
mental- "What  is  the  miaskm  of  the 
marines  In  Beirut.  Mr.  President?" 

He  never  replied,  because  this  Is  the 
first  President  of  six  that  I  have 
woriced  with  that  does  not  reply  to  a 
Congressman's  letter,  ratho-,  he  has 
some  imknown  staff  aide  aay  that  they 
admowledge  receipt  of  the  letter  but 
subsequent  to  that,  and  if  I  remember 
correctly,  the  month  of  December 
1982.  one  newspaper  reporter  in  aaUng 
that  question  finally  elicited  a  reply 
for  the  record  and  the  President  said 
they  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
peace  keeping  mostly,  partlculaily 
peace  keeping. 

It  was  after  that  and  the  refusal  to 
get  any  kind  of  a  credible  answer, 
either  from  the  Defense  Department 
itself,  the  State  DqMrtment  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  that  I  took  the  floor 
and  kept  asking  the  question,  because 
anybody  even  superfldally  acquainted 
with  the  complex  situatimi  historically 
and  otherwise  in  Lebanon  knew  that 
the  Gemayel  regime  was  only  one  of 
four  factions;  so  that  if  we  sent  war- 
riors—the marines  are  not  diplomats, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  the  President.  They 
are  not  poUtidans.  They  are  fighting 
men.  They  are  trained  for  Uiat  pur- 
pose. They  are  soldlos.  so  that  if  we 
call  upon  soldiers  to  carry  out  a  func- 
tion, it  is  a  fundamental  iHtNnise  that 
the  mission  must  be  crystal  dear,  that 
you  cannot  go  and  ccmtlnue  to  go,  as 
we  have  in  these  encounters,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  the  Korean,  even 
though  there  there  was  perhaps  some- 
what of  a  coherent  policy,  inasmuch  as 
we  did  not  go  in  unilaterally.  We  went 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations; 
but  particularly  In  Vietnam  and  par- 
ticularly I  would  say  preceding  that, 
and  I  think  the  first  evidence  to  me  of 
what  I  have  been  worried  about  since 
the  1947  Reorganization  Act  was  the 
Bay  of  Pigs.  I  felt  and  I  said  so  at  the 
time,  though  I  never  thought  I  would 
be  in  the  Ck>ngress  at  the  time,  that 
there  was  something  fundamentally 
flawed,  that  that  would  not  have  hap- 
pened imder  the  old  War  Department 
system,  under  the  old  Secretary  of 
War  setup,  because  if  we  have  entered 
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•n  era  In  which  we  have  oamplez 
■odaHmUtkal-^nflltary  itrobleins.  if  we 
reach  the  point  where  we  have  faOed 
ttlplflmattcally.  and  no  country  ever  re- 
■cnta  to  the  soldier  unleas  he  has  first 
tefled  dlDlomatlcally,  and  if  we  have 
mwfeMed  our  teflure  In  diplomacy  and 
therefne  can  In  the  military,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  have  a  dear,  coherent 
poUcy:  for  "If  the  trumpet  soundeth 
an  uncertain  sound,  tiien  who  can 
truly  rally  to  the  call  to  fight?" 

And  this  Is  exactly  what  happened. 
The  objectives  were  muddled.  Nobody 
really  understood  the  fundamental 
puipoaes.  Men  were  dylnc  In  the 
meanwhile:  some  were,  scnne  were  not. 

And,  of  course,  you  do  not  have  to  be 
an  expert  to  know  that  we  would  have 
tenfUe  social  dlvlslrsnesi  In  this  coun- 
try. It  Just  shatten  me  to  think  that 
we  have  learned  nothing  from  those 
expertenees.  And  I  thought  that  cer- 
tataily,  even  thoui^  the  fragile  set  of 
signs,  the  Reorgantetian  Act  of  1947 
that  created  the  Defense  Departmoit. 
I  felt  certainly  that  a  Onmnander  in 
Chief  would  adhere  m  certainly  be 
amwiaWe  to  a  unanimous  advice  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
These  are  the  top  professional  mili- 
tary. Our  country  has  invested  In 
them  huge  sums.  We  set  up  all  of 
these  service  schools.  We  set  up  the 
academiea.  and  these  are  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  acartMnifw.  and  these  are 
the  experts. 

Yet  In  the  ease  of  Beirut  the  Presi- 
dent for  14  months  willfully,  callously, 
totally  disregarded  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  Joint  Ctai^  of  Staff 
that  the  Marines  had  no  business 
under  those  drcumstanees  in  Beirut. 

We  live  In  a  day  and  time  in  which 
leaders  wiU  aoc^t  reqMinsibillty  tire- 
lessly, as  they  did  after  they  had  the 
post  mortem  and  they  called  the  poor 
military  and  said.  "Hey.  you  betto-  In- 
vestigate." and  "How  could  this  have 
happened,  how  could  you  have  allowed 
this  to  have  hsppened?"  And  they 
said,  of  course,  that  it  was  this,  that. 
and  the  other.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  It  was  not  until  thm  that 
it  was  puhUdy  found  out,  though  I 
knew  before,  and  that  is  why  I  had 
been  uprmMfnu,  ttiat  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  advised  against  it  solidly, 
there  was  no  dtviskm  among  them. 
And  the  reason  was  simple.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  military  expert  to  know 
that  if  you  are  surrounded  by  hostUe 
f  (««es  and  you  are  placed  in  a  sort  of  a 
hollow  and  the  rim  of  the  hollow  Is 
hostile,  that  you  do  not  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  fltfbt  out  militarily  and  that 
sooner  or  later  you  are  going  to  have  a 
tragedy. 

Yet  W9  live  in  a  day  and  time  in 
which  the  leaders  say,  "Well,  yes,  I 
must  take  t*«^hTit<^i  respomdbillty." 
But  they  wHI  not  accept  blame.  And  it 
is  the  same  thing  now  happening  in 
Central  America. 


The  reason  for  my  rising  is  that  It  is 
a  calculated  course  for  catastrophe. 
And  the  House  is  going  to  be  asked  In 
about  |34  or  39  hours  to  vote  money 
which  I  actually,  in  terms  of  dollars, 
when  the  proportion  was  |14  million, 
well,  spybody  that  knows  much  about 
around  here  knows  that 
the  $14  million  could  hardly  have  been 
the  issue.  The  President  has  found 
money  with  which  he  has  funded,  con- 
trary 1k>  the  mandat4^  of  the  Congress, 
the  so«alled  Contras.  He  has  made  ex- 
tensive use  of  his  executive  budget, 
the  digBretkmary  budget,  if  you  please. 

The '  discretionary  budget  of  the 
Presidtot,  the  same  President  who  Is 
asklnff  us  to  cut  back  on  everything 
from  lood  stamps  to  housing,  his  dis- 
cretionary budget  has  Increased  750 
peroeni;  In  less  than  2  years,  and  it  co- 
incides with  the  cutoff  of  funds  to  the 
Contras  as  mandated  by  the  Congreas, 
even  though  under  the  procedures 
that  sn  executive  has,  he  can  transfer 
funds  jtrlthln  his  executive  discretion- 
ary bi^dget.  and  he  has  done  so  and 
has  tacreased  that  amount  7S0  per- 
cent, 7u  times,  in  less  than  2  years. 

Ab  setter  of  fact,  he  used  that  dis- 
cretiodary  fund  authority  to  pull  $10 
million  from  the  National  Paiic  Serv- 
ice so  ithat  he  could  computeriae  the 
White  House  kitchen  for  the  family, 
not  th^  regular  White  House  kitchen, 
but  the  family  White  House  kitchen, 
and  afso  to  refurbish  some  things 
there,  ivhUe  he  is  asking  us  to  aero  out 
all  of  the  housing  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation,  eqiecially  the 
poor  sod  the  moderate  income. 

So  nbat  with  these  ccmtradictlons  I 
wHl  JHtt  be  much  suri»1sed.  given  the 
skill  ^th  which  the  public  pressure 
can  b«  mplled.  and  the  same  fears 
aroused  that  Members  fear  that  if 
they  do  not  back  up  the  President, 
why  tlf  e  Communists  are  liable  to  take 
over,  ^nd  what  do  you  want,  to  have 
them  On  the  Texas  border  next?  Why. 
r.  what  side  are  you  on. 
this  is  the  same  thing  that  was 
the  Vietnam  War.  and  I 
think  that  a  word  to  the  wise  is  more 
than  siiffldent.  I  believe,  though,  that 
upon  ierlous  and  sober  consideration 
the  f  a4ts  should  be  coldly  evaluated.  Is 
the  money,  whether  it  Is  $14  million  or 
$38  million,  as  was  approved  In  the 
other  body  last  we^  the  issue?  No,  it 
is  not. 

Issue  Is  whether  or  not  the 
It  wUl  be  able  to  escape  the  re- 
Ity  of  accountability  under 
Powers  Limitation  Act  for  a 
ivorable  along  the  line  of  the 
controlled  Senate  action 
last  week  which  would  mean  that  we 
are  giving  our  imprimatur  of  approval 
to  a  Presidential  war  that  wUl  only  in- 
ereasei  exponentially  as  we  go  Into  the 
nearfpture. 

Now  let  us  think  what  that  means. 
While  you  take  this  action,  I  want  to 
take  t|Js  time  to  anticipate  to  you,  my 
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colleagues,  that  you  are  in  effect  pre- 
scribing th4  formula  for  an  irreversi- 
ble conduct!  *>'  ^'^  country  that  will 
forever  vukjanlie  the  New  Wo-ld.  We 
will  not  oi^iy  not  have  learned  any- 
thing from  Our  Immediate  history  with 
respect  to  t^  use  of  military,  but  we 
have  learned  nothing  about  the  histo- , 
ry  of  the  motherlands  snd  fatherlands 
from  which  jwe  all  precede,  the  andmt 
divisions  wUch  stiU  have  us  sunk  In 
the  mire  of  |those  hatreds  and  animos- 
ities that  are  historical,  embedded  In 
coitral  Einope,  even  in  Western 
Europe,  and  the  consequences  to  us 
here.  j 

I  think  tl)e  significant  thing  is  that 
the  Presideht's  actions,  and  I  will  not 
say  policy  |because  none  has  really 
been  developed,  the  President's  ac- 
tions thus  mr  with  respect  to  Central 
America  specifically,  or  Latin  Am*>riom 
generally,  fakve  not  gained  the  support 
of  any  country,  either  in  the  New 
World  or  the  Old  World.  None  of  our 
allies  in  Europe  support  us.  not  a  one. 
None  In  the  New  World,  including 
Canada.  suRport  us. 

The  only  icountrtes  that  have  made 
sort  of  chuckling  signs  when  our  dlp- 
Icnnats  preaure  than  are  irtiat  I  call 
the  aid  Junkies,  the  ones  that  are  ad- 
dicted to  oQr  aid  and  are  totsJly  be- 
holden to  our  aid.  at  least  the  ruling 
flsssm  in  those  countries  are  at  this 
point.  They  are  the  only  ones. 

But  in  the  context  of  the  group  we 
call  the  Laftin  American  republics  of 
21.  they  do  not  lotmi  large  at  alL  In 
fact,  practically  no  slgniflcanoe.  now 
or  at  any  time  In  the  past  So  that 
what  I  am  paying  today  Is  this:  that  if 
the  Presideiit  insists,  as  I  think  he  ir- 
reversibly i«  committed  to.  I  think  the 
investment  has  been  too  great  for  him 
to  reverse,  we  have  poured  in  Just  In  El 
Salvador  about  $2  billion  Just  in  the 
smaUest  coiintry,  and  we  have  not  won 
there  yet.  We  have  been  lulled  Into 
thinking  that  we  have  a  moderate 
regime. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  at 
this  point,  even  as  I  rise  to  speak 
today,  it  is  our  helicopters,  our  Huey 
attack  heliODpters,  that  are  murdering 
peasant  wo^ien.  children,  infants  even, 
all  in  the  riame  of  controlling  the  so- 
called  Marxists,  which  are  not  in  any 
heavy  prescbce  in  El  Salvador. 

D  1250 

You  haveifive  different  rebel  groups. 
The  least  numeroiu  and  significant  at 
this  point  l4  the  so-called  Marxist-Len- 
inist But  we  insist  on  trying  to  do 
what  we  accuse  Russia  of  doing  In  Af- 
ghanistan. 

At  this  point  we  have  made  mintm^ii 
use  of  our  croops,  unlike  the  Russian 
invasion  of  [Afghanistan.  But  in  Nica- 
ragua we  are  on  the  verge,  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  intervening  unilater- 
ally. If  I  ani  any  Judge  about  what  the 
course  of  etents  have  been  in  Just  the 
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last  2  weeks,  there  is  no  questicm  in 
my  mind  whatsoever,  and  last  week  I 
put  into  the  Rxcors  the  absolute 
proof  refiected  in  a  sort  of.  what  was 
intended  to  be.  a  private  message  from 
the  President  to  some  Members  of  the 


Congress  but.  somehow  or  other,  as 
most  things  will,  got  leaked,  in  which 
he  said  that  falling  any  other  way  he 
would  not  rule  out  and  would  probably 
be  using  direct  American  intervention. 
Now,  when  we  talk  that  way  and  ^ven 
the  investment  thus  far  put  Into  this 
venture  we  ought  to  at  least  think  ra- 
tioiudly,  practically,  and  realistically. 
What  is  it  we  are  talking  about  let  us 
say  militarily?  In  order  to  overcome,  in 
Nicaragua,  where  what  we  have  is  the 
result  of  a  civil  war  and  an  election 
result  that  took  place  last  November, 
like  it  or  not  the  President  did  not  like 
that  election  even  though  he  liked  the 
one  we  paid  for  in  El  Salvador,  but  like 
it  or  not,  the  group  in  power  now  In 
Nicaragua  were  duly  elected.  Like  it  or 
not.  some  of  them  have  l>een  and  have 
always  said  they  were  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists. Socialists,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  them,  but  also  in  the  forefront  of 
that  regime  are  three  or  four  Catholic 
priests,  other  men  that  we  would  call 
moderates  in  our  terminology,  also 
heavily  present  and  still  are  in  the 
councils  of  that  Govermnent 

The  significant  thing  is  that  the 
people  support  the  regime.  We  may 
not  like  that  but  that  Is  the  fact  We 
may  not  like  Castro  and  we  may  be 
very  much  against  him  but  we  must 
admit  that  he  ccmtinues  to  have  the 
overwhelming  popular  support  of  the 
Cuban  people.  It  is  the  same  thing  in 
Nicaragua.  No  government  that  does 
not  feel  secure  would  hand  out  the 
arms  in  the  variety,  quantity  as  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  has  to  the 
peasants  up  in  the  north  fighting 
against  the  invasions,  the  atrocities 
committed  by  the  men  the  President 
says  are  the  equal  o(  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. What  an  itrationality.  and  yet 
that  is  whMX  the  record  shows. 

Also  every  sln^e  household  in  Mar 
nagua.  if  you  visit  the  inner  dty  of 
Managua  and  you  go  into  the  barrios 
and  the  neighborhoods  you  will  see 
sandbag  shelters,  you  will  see  bul- 
warks of  resistance  and  every  house- 
hold armed  with  a  heavy-caliber  gun. 
There  is  no  reason,  if  the  people 
wanted  to.  they  could  not  rise  and 
overcome  the  regime  in  NicaragiUL 
But  the  reason  they  are  armed  is  they 
are  fully  expecting  the  North  Ameri- 
can invasion. 

Now.  why  would  they?  I  know  that 
sounds  kind  of  paranoic  to  some  of  us, 
but  let  us  look  at  the  history.  We  have 
Invaded  Nicaragua  11  times  in  its  his- 
tory; in  this  coimtry  alone  6  times. 
Nicaragua  was  the  scene  of  the  free- 
booter Walker  who  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  government  there  that  he  would 
commandeer  and  would  add  her  to  the 
United  States.  The  very  name  Sandino 


should  tell  us  that  it  is  evocative  of 
the  resistance  of  the  Nicaraguan 
groups  against  the  American  invasion 
by  the  Marines  in  1929. 

I  think  we  slso  ought  to  note  that  in 
neighboring  ooimtries  such  as  Mexico 
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He  said.  "They  are  50 


the  same  fear  stiU  is  prevalent  Now 
that  is  true.  That  is  not  the  way  we 
look  at  it  But  I  am  Q)eaklng  to  you 
the  way  the  real  world  out  there  looks 
at  us,  not  the  way  we  look  at  our- 
selves; the  way  th«y  look  at  us  given 
the  experience  of  history  and  relation- 
ships and  invasions  on  our  part 

We  have  not  hesitated  one  bit  to 
impose  the  most  atrocious,  dictatorial, 
most  tyrannical,  most  corrupt  regimes 
as  in  Nicaragua.  We  are  the  ones,  with 
the  presence  of  the  Marines  there  for 
9  years,  that  is  how  long  it  took, 
before  you  isolated  Sandino,  who  was 
the  freedom  fighter  to  their  point  of 
view  and  whose  name  is  being  evoked 
today.  I  think  the  significant  thfng  is 
that  we  ought  to  point  out  that  as  In 
the  case  of  "Blade  Jack"  Pershing 
chasing  after  Pancho  Villa  and  the 
Marines  In  the  case  of  Sandino,  in  nei- 
ther case  did  they  catch  them.  That 
was  in  1929.  There  was  no  such  thing 
as  sophisticated  air  power,  no  such 
thing  ss  the  means  and  methods  avafl- 
able  today  militarily.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  that  in  1929  that  world  was  a 
completely  dlffermt  world.  In  1985 
this  is  an  absolutely  new  world.  The 
world  has  shrunk.  The  masses  that 
now  outnumber  us  in  total  population, 
and  I  think  this  began  to  be  true  Just 
about  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  but 
today  they  are  about  50  percent  great- 
er in  number  than  our  total  popula- 
tion for  the  first  time.  Those  mstmrn 
have  been  in  the  main  downtrodden, 
exploited  cruelly,  coldly  by  their  mas- 
ters, that  we  have  identified  with.  We 
are  identified  with  these  forces,  simply 
because  moat  of  these  people  are  the 
ones  that  will  be  doing  builiiMi  with 
our  corporatlaas.  They  are  the  ones 
that  are  trying  to  ke^  their  power  In 
place.  They  are  the  ones  that  do  not 
hesitate  1  minute  as  they  did  all 
during  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
taking  and  creaming  off  most  of  that 
aid  money  that  President  Kennedy.  In 
good  will— and  the  masses  down  there 
Just  sanctify  him  to  this  day— but  it 
never  got  down  to  the  massns  because 
it  went  to  the  secret  8wl«  accounts  of 
these  corrupted  leaders  that  could 
care  leas  about  their  own  massnn  But 
those  masses  have  awakened.  They  are 
like,  we  used  to  say  during  dvll  rights 
struggles  in  the  sixties  and  before 
then  before  Martin  Luther  King  some 
of  us  were  in  that  strugtf  e.  and  we 
used  to  say  that  the  difference  with 
our  situation  after  the  war  as  com- 
pared to  before  the  war  was  like  a 
litUe  boy  standing  on  the  street  comer 
with  a  little  mess  of  kitties  recently 
bom,  had  them  In  a  littie  box.  The 
man  came  by  and  said.  "Son.  those  are 
pretty  littie  kittens.  How  much  do  you 


want  for  them?" 
cents  apiece." 

The  man  walked  on.  The  next  day 
he  came  back  and  he  sidd.  "I  have 
been  thinking  about  that  I  think  I 
would  like  that  brown  mottled  one 
there.  How  much  Is  it?  Is  it  SO  cents?" 
"No.  it  is  $1."  "You  told  me  they  were 
50  cents  yesterday."  "Yes.  I  know  that, 
but  they  have  opened  their  eyes  by 
now." 

They  have  now  opened  their  eyes. 
This  is  what  has  happened  to  these 
masses  of  people  down  there;  they  are 
no  longer  going  to  tolerate  the  taijus- 
tices  and  oppressions  that  have  been 
taken  for  granted  for  years.  We  oagkxX 
to  know.  We  ought  to  know  that  in 
1932  there,  you  had  the  same  kind  of 
uprising  as  in  the  last  10  years.  The 
difference  was  that  the  ruling  12  ffemi- 
lies  of  that  day  could  oondact  the  mas- 
sive, masshre  murdering  of  over  30.000 
dtlsens  and  retain  ccmtrol  of  that 
regime.  The  CIA  could  go  into  the 
neighboring  country.  Guatemala,  in 
1954  and  destabiltee  the  so-called  Colo- 
nel Arfoenz's  regime. 

D  1800 

And  we  could  use  the  money  of 
United  nuit  to  hire  the  mercenary 
pflots  through  the  CIA  and  pick 
Arbenz  out  by  strafing  the  capital  Just 
one  time.  That  was  1954. 

The  point  I  made  last  year  was  that 
In  1984.  the  CIA  is  abysmally  wrong  in 
thinking  that  what  worked  for  them 
in  Guatemala  in  1954  was  going  to 
woi^  for  them  in  Nicaragua  in  1984.  It 
Jiist  Is  not  about  to  happen. 

The  world  has  changed.  We  had 
better  realiie  it  we  had  better  find 
how  Just  adhering  to  our  own  basic 
principles,  we  can  gain  victory.  We  do 
not  have  to  do  any  more,  any  leas  than 
that 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  first  spoke 
up  on  April  1.  1980.  Now.  President 
Reagan  was  not  the  President;  it 
Jimmy  Carter,  and  I  said  the 
thing  thoL  I  said:  Mr.  President  you 
have  about  90  days  in  which  you  can 
still  use  that  last  remaining  vestige  of 
leverage  for  collective  leadership  in 
this  new  world.  Do  that  Do  not  go  in 
unilaterally.  Those  days  are  gone. 
Gunboat  dUplomacy  win  not  work,  any 
more.  They  are  gone  forever. 

Let  us  use  our  toalns.  and  with  it  out 
of  this  nettle  of  danger  and  diaord» 
we  can  pluck  this  little  flower  of  suc- 
cess, both  peace  and  business  even. 
There  is  no  questkm  why  not  but  for 
that  we  have  to  sacrifice  ideology  and 
the  restraints  of  ideological  aealotry. 
which  is  what  is  governing  our  leaders 
in  our  Government  today. 

And  that  is  a  state  of  mind.  I  have 
found  an  throughout  my  career  you 
cannot  argue  against  a  state  of  mind. 
But  we.  the  deUberative  body,  the 
House,  should  take  note  the  President 
has  f  onowed  a  consistent  course  of  abl- 
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valence  «nd  outright  disregard  for  the 
wUhee  of  the  Caogreea.  and  particular- 
ly those  ezjneaaed  in  the  various  reso- 
lutions pawed  by  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentativeB. 

This  vote  this  week  will  be  a  critical 
one.  I  think  that  the  least  we  can  do  Is 
to  point  out  to  the  President  that 
since  he  has  been  in  total  disregard  of 
the  eongrfailmial  mandate  under  the 
1974  War  Powers  limitation  Act.  and 
that  when  the  President  has.  as  he  has 
in  Beirut  and  others  in  other  places, 
the  end  results  have  been  detrimental 
to  the  well-betaig  of  our  country;  that 
our  system  is  predicated  on  some  con- 
geniality. 8(»ne  oollegiality  they  call  it. 
between  the  branches  of  Govemmoit. 
that  vre  cannot  forget  that,  that  as 
much  as  we  know  that  the  basic,  fun- 
damental premise  of  our  Oovemment 
is  the  separation  of  powers,  the  co- 
equality  of  powers,  the  independence 
of  each  branch,  that  we  must  work  to- 
gether, at  least  <m  some  basic,  basic 
prcvwaition. 

At  least  if  we  disagree  as  to  tactics, 
we  can  tay  that  we  will  follow  the 
same  gmeral  road,  the  same  general 
direction,  and  I  have  always  said  that. 
and  have  offoed  suggestions;  I  have 
made  specific  suggesticms  in  every  one 
of  these  Jnatanoew.  to  President  Jimmy 
Carter  and  now  to  President  Reagan. 

In  the  case  of  .nmmy  Carter  for 
whatever  reason,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  equal  inaccessibility  among  those 
that  were  following  whatever  process- 
es; I  never  could  quite  determine  In 
the  case  of  President  Carter,  there. 
and  esperially  this  President,  and 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  eqjedally 
the  last  1%  years  of  his  rei^e.  exact- 
ly what  the  Judgment-making  valu- 
atioti  processes  were. 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  this  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  very  serious  situation, 
because  we  have  a  Chief  Executive, 
who  also  under  the  Constitution  Is 
Commander  in  Chief,  who  will  willful- 
ly ignore  the  imanimous  advice  of  the 
most  hitfily  rejected  and  profession- 
al of  the  military. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  conjimction 
at  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 
and  therefore  calls  upon  the  Congress 
like  never  before  in  an  area  In  which 
we  traditionally  have  deferred  to 
Presidents  and  the  executive  branch, 
since  the  first  Congresses,  matters  of 
foreign  relations  generally,  in  matters 
of  diplranacy,  naturally. 

So  both  historically  and  constitu- 
tiimally  we  set  the  precedent,  but  at 
this  point,  that  is  stressed  also  by  the 
obtusmess  of  our  leadership  in  its  con- 
duct of  foreign  relations  In  other  parts 
of  the  world;  not  Just  In  the  Middle 
fiut  where  that  is  a  total  catastrophe. 
What  is  happoiing  there  now  and  for 
the  first  time  really  making  it  possible 
to  have  a  heavy  Russian  presence  in 
the  deliberations  in  the  Middle  East. 

Nobody  speaks  now  about  the  Ge- 
mayal  faction;  in  fact.  Gemayal  was 


almost  (murdered,  like  his  brother 
Bashir  ^ore.  and  nobody  speaks  now 
of  sen<flng  the  Marines.  Why?  What 
has  chwged?  The  basic  excuse  given? 
Nothing,  except  the  fact  that  sheer 
events  in  the  course  of  these  inexorble 
events  and  reality— the  real  world, 
have  Jugt  shattered  this  bubble  of  Illu- 
sion and  delusion. 

When  I  see  the  same  thing  in  Middle 
Europe^  and  I  see  that  in  the  matters 
of  inteiiiational  finances  we  have  con- 
sistently followed  a  course  of  disaster, 
equally '  well,  and  that  It  Is  Just  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  conse- 
quences are  generally  felt. 

In  other  words.  Jiist  like  during  the 
Vietnaoi  war,  nobody  much  cared 
when  li^  1965  I  rose  right  here  on  this 
floor  axld  pointed  our  that  47  percent 
of  those  men  who  had  and  were  con- 
tinuing po  face  hostility;  death,  serious 
were  draftees;  47  percent 
LUgust  1965. 
gave  a  hoot.  It  was  not  until 
later  that  the  casualties 
tragically,  they  reached  the 
over  100  a  week,  then  the 
military  said  well,  you  know,  we  have 
to  have!  more.  But  If  you  have  more, 
we  have  to  have  more  backup,  and 
then  you  start  dipping  into  the  middle 
class  anO  then  at  that  point,  some  cor- 
poration presldenis  said  "Hey.  Mr. 
PresideBt.  what  about  this  war.  Let's 
look  up}' 

In  otl^er  words,  when  it  began  to  hit 
the  peiteption  or  level  of  us  in  our 
comfort,  In  all  of  our  creature  com- 
forts, this  Is  what  I  tried  to  say  on 
Thursdgy,  October,  preceding  the 
Sunday  massacre,  the  24th.  The  last 
words  ill  the  Rkobo  were  my  i4>peal 
to  the  fresident  that  evening,  as  the 
Membeis  were  taking  off  for  the  week. 
I  said,  ^hen  we  go  off,  we  have  a  good 
steak  t<inight.  lii.  President,  you  wHl 
retire  t0  the  family  quarters.  Please 
think  of  those  marines  that  are  under 
the  shadow  of  death  this  very 
momeni. 

I  was  looked  upon— I  had  a  couple  of 
calls  up  to  the  office;  critical  and  abus- 
ing, but  I  would  give  anjrthing  if  what 
hM>pentd  that  following  Sunday  had 
not  hattMned.  If  somebody  had  taken 
time  to  worry.  Just  like  in  1965  you  did 
not  have  to  be  a  prophet;  you  do  not 
have  toi  be  a  seer;  you  do  not  have  to 
be  an  ekpert  to  know  that  if  some  of 
us  are  going  to  be  asked  and  forced  to 
fight  undeclared  wars,  as  we  are  pre- 
paring to  do  in  Nicaragtia,  it  will  take 
100.000  tmen  to  start  off  In  Nicaragua. 
lOO.OOOi 

Well,  jwhat  does  that  mean?  Let  us 
talk  in  terms  of  reality.  Let  us  talk  in 
terms  or  the  guy  that  is  going  to  have 
to  go  through  those  barrios  and  kill 
those  families  and  face  hostile  fire, 
and  on  an  equal  basis. 

Now  we  may  have  control  of  the  air. 
maybe  fe  will  get  challenged  this  time 
like  we  did  not  In  Southeast  Asia,  but 
let  us  Jpst  look  at  It  coldly  and  practl- 
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cally.  It  is  undeclared  war.  All  of  the 
legal  things  hat  come  into  play  when 
you  have  a  declared  state  of  war  are 
absent,  as  th^y  were  during  Vietnam. 

So  that 
would  be 
dared  state 
ber,  imlike 
case  of  the 
information 
formation  in 

>nn»nrim»n1 


And  for 


[ 


of  the  things  that 
n  if  there  was  a  de- 
t  war.  were  not.  Remem- 
itatn  that  could  in  the 
ids  Just  feed  out  the 
the  Minister  of  In- 
we  have  the  first 
unto  Grenada. 


a  1310 


le  first  time  President 
Reagan  did  what  even  Lincoln  could 
not  do  during  the  Civil  War.  and  he 
kept  the  pregs  out.  So  that  these  are 


issues  that 
are  worried 
our  taxes 
down  and 
going  to 
is  worried 
going  to 
the  Sani 


get 


tak^ 


nobody  heeds.  We 
ut  taxes  and  whether 
going  to  go  up  or  go 
ether  somebody  else  is 
,vy  or  not,  and  nobody 
>ut  those  soldiers  It  is 
to  go  in  and  knock  out 
But,  then,  what  is 
going  to  be  their  mission?  Knock  out 
what?  The  Sandinlsta  government? 
Then  who  la  going  to  govern?  The 
Contras?  Whsr,  the  Contras.  mostly,  at 
least  80  peroent,  are  the  ex-Smnods- 
tas.  the  onea  who  were  hated  and  re- 
viled and  ki<Aed  out.  So,  then,  unless 
to  think  In  terms  of 
e  country,  then  that 
not  limit  it  to  Nicara- 
to  set  up  that  whole 
,  as  it  is  beginning  to. 
,ve  for  a  long  time  what 


we  are  pre] 
occupying 
means  we 
gua.  It  is 
region  in 
and  we  will 


we  like  to  cfdl  guerrilla  warfare.  We 


will  call  it 
it  guerrilla, 
ceed  in  imi 
we  did  in 
ought  to 
think  we  01 


irism.  but  they  will  call 
then  we  will  not  suc- 
a  Somoasa  regime  like 
1930's;  but  I  think  we 
thinking  about  that.  I 
t  to  start  thinking  about 
what  is  our  objective.  Is  Nicaragua  a 
peril  now  to  bur  national  Interest?  The 
President  says  it  is.  In  order  for  him  to 
have  Impose^  the  embargo,  under  the 
law  he  had  to  say  that  Nicaragua  is  a 
present  threat  to  the  security  and 
well-being  ol  our  country.  Is  that  so? 
Then  why  dd  we  not  pull  our  Ambas- 
sador out  of  Nicaragua?  We  still  have 
an  ambassador.  That  means  that,  to 
the  world,  we  proclaim  that  we  recog- 
nize that  regime. 

These  are  the  ambiguities,  these  are 
the  questions  that  inevitably  wiU  arise. 
Whether  I  jraise  them  or  whether 
somebody  el^e.  it  makes  no  difference. 
They  are  inetritable.  But  from  a  practi- 
cal standpoiiit.  if  we  deploy  100.000, 
then  we  have  to  pull  in  support. 
Where  are  we  going  to  pull  them  in? 
From  the  300,000  we  have  in  Germa- 
ny, at  a  time  when  Germany  is  in  fer- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  President 
went  a  long  Way  on  his  Bitburg  visit  to 
shore  up  the  neo-Na2ds  that  have  the 
Russians  climbing  up  the  trees  and. 
therefore,  making  It  very  attractive  to 
revive  the  ^cient  rivalries,  like  the 
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mass  requests  In  some  of  the  provinces 
in  Germany  for  the  restoration  of  a 
couple  of  the  provinces  now  technical- 
ly in  Poland  that  the  West  Germans 
say  they  ought  to  be  restored?  And 
then  what  is  Minister  Kohl  saying?  He 
is  saying.  "WeU,  hold  up  a  UtOe  bit 
until  we  have  a  peace  treaty." 

Well,  then,  wait  a  while.  Everybody 
Is  talking  as  if  World  War  II  Is  over 
with.  But  we  have  300.000  of  our  mili- 
tary in  Germany  alone.  Now,  let  us 
look  at  It  realistically.  The  French  live 
next  door.  How  many  do  they  have? 
The  British,  how  many  do  they  have? 
The  British  have  about  7.000,  mostly 
in  the  Ruhr,  where  they  took  over  be- 
cause of  the  steel  production  section. 
In  other  words,  in  the  1940's.  after 
1945.  when  Germany  was  split  up, 
what  the  United  States  got  was  the 
hard  part,  all  based  on  the  fact  that 
Russia  would  be  a  threat  if  it  hap- 
pened to  come  in  over  land.  But  the 
British  got  that  which  would  protect 
their  steel  industries,  and  the  French, 
of  course,  got  their  comparative  share. 
But  Germany  is  divided.  And  the 
whole  basis  of  the  cold  war  stems  from 
that.  German  reunification. 

General  Eisenhower,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing office,  was  the  last  President  and 
only  President  to  address  that.  And  if 
I  were  to  quote  General  Eisenhower 
today.  I  would  be  criticized  by  the  pro- 
defense  sptAesmen  In  and  out  of  the 
Congress  as  a  pacifist.  But  who  was 
speaking?  Well,  here  was  a  warrior  and 
a  President,  who  was  conscientious, 
who  was  as  honest  as  the  day  is  long, 
and  who  was  telling  or  trjring  to  tell 
the  American  people  what  the  facts 
were.  But  those  powers  and  those 
vested  Interests  that  he  in  effect  was 
trying  to  expose  to  the  American 
people  to  be  aware  of.  by  that  time 
they  had  taken  over,  and  today  they 
have  taken  over  completely. 

And  I  rise  only  because  I  want  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  whether 
you  vote  for  $14  million— $14  million, 
why,  it  took  more  than  that  to  get 
Senator  Hcucs  elected  in  North  Caro- 
lina. So,  you  know  that  Is  not  the 
issue.  Or  whether  it  Is  $40  mlUlon,  $45 
million  or  $100  million,  that  Is  not  the 
issue.  What  you  will  be  doing,  depend- 
ing on  your  vote,  will  be  sanctioning, 
as  In  the  case  of  Guatemala  right  now, 
a  process  that  we  do  not  have  the 
manpower,  the  treasure  and  the  na- 
tional resources  to  win. 

I  believe  in  winning.  This  was  the 
reason  I  asked  the  question  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  after  he  had  a  big  brief- 
ing, with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
they  were  pointing  out  with  their 
pointers  Haiphong  and  should  you 
mine  or  bomb  Haiphong,  and  the  ad- 
miral got  up  and  he  said: 

Well,  sure,  we  could  do  this,  but  th«e  is  a 
British  ship  in  th&t  harbor,  there  la  a 
French  ship  in  that  harbor,  there  is  a  West 
Oerman  ship  in  that  harbor,  there  are  a 
couple  of  Russian  cargo  ships  there,  and  we 


camiot  guarantee  that  in  the  prooeM  one  of 
them  would  not  hit  a  mine  or  we  would  not 
bomb  one  of  them  inadvertently. 

The  President  said: 
See,  ttiat  is  the  ««i»wim«   that  is  the  di- 
lemma. 

They  had  Gen.  Lou  Walt,  fresh  from 
I  think  they  caUed  it  the  fourth  area, 
whatever  it  was.  and  talking  about 
how  the  casualties  were  going  up. 

I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  President's 
advisers,  well,  what  did  I  think  about 
it.  And  I  said  I  think  that  I  cannot 
figure  it  out.  I  heard  Gen.  Lou  Walt 
say— and  I  have  many,  many  constitu- 
ents, most  of  than  volunteers— I  have 
the  most  volunteering  constituency  in 
the  United  States  of  America  even 
now.  so  that  I  am  sensitive,  and  also  I 
am  privy  to  many,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents who  are  serving  in  every 
single  area  of  the  world,  whether  it  is 
Panama.  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  off 
the  coast  in  Lebanon.  Germany. 
Korea,  name  it.  I  have  constituents, 
and  they  stay  in  touch  with  me.  And  I 
think  I  have  an  idea  of  what  they  face 
and  what  their  questions  are  and  what 
their  worries  are.  They  are  good,  lojral. 
patriotic,  trained  soldiers.  They  want 
to  do  their  duty  for  their  country.  But 
they  also  want  to  know,  as  many  asked 
me  during  Vietnam.  "What  is  it  all 
about?"  Well.  I  will  not  mention  this 
Presidential  adviser,  he  Is  very  promi- 
nent, but  I  said,  "As  I  see  it.  General 
Walt  Just  told  us  that  these  r««ii^iH.M^ 
are  coming  in,  and  that  is  because 
they  are  getting  supplies  over  land  by 
the  Chinese,  who  are  so  able  that  they 
could  put  a  railroad  track  under  the 
stuiace  of  a  creek  or  a  river  and  pro- 
tect It  from  bombing,  our  bCHnbers." 
And  they  they  had  the  cargo  ships 
bringing  In  all  kinds  of  goods.  Remem- 
ber, we  did  not  have  a  Mendly  world 
opinion  in  oiu-  support  in  Vietnam. 
None  of  our  European  aJlies  were  out- 
wardly supporting  us  or  Joining  us.  so 
they  were  doing  what  we  call  busineM 
with  the  enemy.  And  I  said,  "Well,  if  I 
had  ordered  any  American  out  there 
and  I  knew  he  was  gotaig  to  get  shot  at 
and  maybe  killed  and  he  was  gidng  to 
get  shot  at  and  killed  from  material 
coming  in  from  Haiphong,  or  wherev- 
er, either  I  would  do  something  about 
that  or  I  would  pull  my  man  out. 
either  one." 

"Well,  but  do  you  want  a  war  with 
Russia?" 

I  said.  "Well.  then,  if  that  is  what  we 
are  afraid  of,  then  we  should  not  be 
there  at  all.  In  my  opinion." 

What  is  the  mission?  What  are  you 
asking  the  military  man  to  do?  The 
military  finally  coined  a  phrase.  They 
said,  "The  rules  of  engagemoit  called 
for  us  to  go  here  and  there,  and  that's 
all,  and  over  here,  and  that  Is  alL"  In 
war  you  do  not  do  it  that  way.  Tou  are 
not  playing  a  football  game. 

This  was  what  I  tried  to  tell  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  said,  "You  are  not  the 
Gipper,  you  are  the  Commander  in 


Chief,  and  you  have  got  men  who  are 
going  to  die." 

And  this  is  what  I  am  saying  now. 
That  whole  area  is  in  omiflagration. 
Do  not  tell  me  about  the  problems 
that  the  Marxist-Leninists  are  posing 
for  us  in  mcaragua.  We  helped  make 
those.  In  fact,  we  did  more.  And  we 
have  made  the  Communists,  we  have 
made  Fidel  Castro.  We  insist  on  giving 
them  credit  they  are  not  entitied  to. 

D  1320 

We  have  made  them;  everybody  will 
tell  you  that  outside  of  our  bound- 
aries. We  Insist  on  giving  the  Commu- 
nists credits  that  they  are  far  from 
being  entiUed  to.  Our  myopic  policies; 
greedy  policies  because  we  are  »hTt«g 
some  of  them  out  of  corporate  offices 
instead  of  the  State  Departinent  or 
here  in  the  Halls  of  Congreas.  That  is 
the  reason;  no  other  reason. 

So  when  you  vote,  you  are  not  voting 
Just  for  money;  you  are  voting  for  the 
expendable  lives  of  a  good  chunk  of 
our  fiiliting  men.  So  you  better  make 
siu«  you  know  what  the  purpose  is. 
The  Contras  are  a  group  «<fi«irat^  to 
the  destruction  of  a  regime  in  Nicara- 
gua. That  is  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it.  We  intervene  on  behalf  of  a  group 
like  that;  we  are  intervening  in  a  civfl 
war. 

We  do  not  have  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  support  from  those  sur- 
rounding countries,  either  to  the 
south  or  to  the  north.  Neither  one  of 
our  adjoining  countries  Join  us.  wheth- 
er It  is  Canada  or  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Surely  this  is  a  good  defini- 
tion of  a  bankrupt  policy,  but  now 
when  you  vote,  you  are  not  voting  $35 
million,  you  are  also  voting  for  no  leas 
than  20.000  to  25,000  dead  American 
soldios.  at  least. 

If  any  of  the  professional  soldiers 
who  ought  to  know,  are  even  half  way 
ri^t.  tiiat  is  what  my  infoimation  is. 
So  make  up  your  minds  whether  or 
not  we  face  the  frontal  Issue,  and  that 
is  to  hold  the  President  accountable  to 
the  national  policymaking  body  in  the 
case  of  Presidoitial  wars.  This  Is  oiu- 
big  question  as  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of 
our  form  of  government.  That  wiU  not 
come  unto  1989.  because  that  is  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  Constitution.  At 
stake  are  the  fundamental  pranises 
that  the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion were  most  wonied  atwut.  They 
were  so  worried  about  this  office  that 
they  later  called  the  Presidency,  but 
which,  during  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention debates  they  called  it  Chief 
Magistrate.  They  did  not  want  that 
Und  of  office.  In  fact,  the  first  10 
years  of  our  national  being,  that  is. 
two  Continental  Congresses,  they  did 
not  bother.  It  was  Congresses.  Dele- 
gates, Representatives,  because  they 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  they  would 
not  face  what  they  had  read  about  all 
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in  history  and  what  they  thonsehrfs 
had  faced  in  the  f onn  and  shape  of 
the  European  rci^mes. 

Uy  point  is.  we  have  come  full  circle. 
In  the  last  4  years,  our  country  has 
emoved  from  a  produdng  country  to 
a  c(»isunilng  dumping  ground  of  exter- 
nal goods  and  other  materials.  We  are 
back  to  what  I  call  the  old  merehantUe 
system.  This  was  one  of  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. No  matter  what  products  we 
raised  here,  wool,  whatever,  the  manu- 
factured good  had  to  be  bought  from 
England,  the  mother  country.  We  are 
back  at  that:  we  are  bade  in  that  We 
are  ba^  In  the  merehantile  system. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914,  the 
United  States  Is  a  debtor  nation.  In 
the  meanwhile,  as  I  have  said,  we  keep 
ignoring  that  real  world.  What  is  the 
real  world  in  Middle  Europe  for  whose 
defense  one-half  of  the  $S15  billion  Is 
what  this  Oongreas  is  approving. 

But  what  is  it  that  we  are  defending, 
and  on  what  basis  do  we  predicate  it? 
Well,  we  predicate  it  on  the  premise 
that  we  have  a  situation  of  allies.  But 
in  the  meanwhfle.  the  reality  is  that 
EurcHte  has  grown  into  a  unified  posi- 
tion where  they  are  now  saying,  as 
they  pointed  out  to  our  Treasury  and 
financial  associates  that  went  with 
President  Reagan  to  Bonn  last  month 
in  BCay,  nobody  in  the  United  States 
read  about  the  European  Community 
having  fleshed  out  through  their  six 
financial  ministers  the  month  before 
in  April,  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  with  the 
preliminary  meeting  before  that  In 
Basil.  Switierland.  because  now  that 
group  of  six  has  more  gold  and  more 
gold  reserve  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  So  they  are  telling  the 
United  States.  Tou  read  the  headline 
where  the  nench  aaiy  held  out  on  a 
trade  agreement.  But  trade  and  inter- 
national finance  and  such  things  as 
balance  of  payments  are  all  one  and 
part  of  a  Ut.  What  nobody  wishes  to 
discuss  is  that  the  Europeans  have  fi- 
nally put  together  what  they  call  the 
ECU.  the  European  currency  unit,  and 
the  sumxnting  framewoA  of  reference 
known  as  EMS;  the  European  mone- 
tary system. 

Now,  I  have  been  speaking  on  this 
since  1979,  but  I  find  that  it  is  the 
only  voice  so  doing  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress, either  on  this  side  or  over  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
RaooBS  to  even  mention  the  European 
currency  unit.  Yet,  it  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal, it  Is  of  mortal  significance  to  us. 
because  we  are  now  in  the  most  mon- 
strous position  Internationally,  trade 
wise.  We  have  a  trade  deficit  as  of  De- 
conber  31,  1984.  of  $140  billion.  For 
every  10  of  those  140.  America  has  lost 
250,000  permanently. 

This  is  why,  I  do  not  know  if  any  of 
my  colleagues  saw  In  the  newspapers 
Just  2  we^s  ago,  finally  it  comes  out 
and  says.  America  has  lost  x  number 
of  millions  of  Jobs  in  the  last  few 
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years,  and  then  nothing  after  that. 
But  stfll  there  is  no  discussion  about 
the  reillty  of  that  world.  What  Is  that 
real  w^ld  over  in  E^urope?  The  Presi- 
dent's Imindset,  and  Judging  from  the 
discus^ons  and  debates  on  this  floor, 
the  m^uiset  of  the  overwhelming  pre- 
ponderant Members  of  my  ooUeagues, 
Is  a  Europe  of  1947.  That  Is  gone.  You 
have  en  the  threshold  of  power  in 
Oemupiy  alone  a  brandnew  genera- 
tion t|iat  does  not  remonber  World 
WarOL 

Kohl  the  minister  in  West  Germa- 
ny, wiJB  15  years  old.  Oorbachev,  his 
Russisfi  counterpart  in  Russia  was  IS 
years  pld  In  Wn-ld  War  n.  So  my 
friend!  I  say  that  my  advice  to  the 
prlvfleged  orders  Is  that  we  must.  If 
nothliK  else,  for  the  sake  of  our  well- 
being  look  at  this  in  a  wider  concept 
and  context  Keep  it  In  line  with  our 
own  retrolutionary  traditions. 

We  fre  a  revolutionary  country.  If 
we  rentain  basically  loyal  to  our  basic 
prindples.  Let  us  not  abandon  those 
because  those  are  the  principles  that 
gave  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of 
wrltteif  human  history  a  true  demo- 
cratic expression.  The  world  Is  not 
kind  td  democracy,  and  particularly  at 
this  Juncture  of  the  20th  century. 

The  vote  may  seem  inconsequential 
as  to  money,  but  let  me  assure  you 
that  t]|e  hidden,  real  cost  of  that  bill 
wHl  be  one  that  wHl  cause  us  all  to 
hang  our  heads  in  shame.  We  are  here 
le  at  this  moment  and  June- 
history;  we  must  rise  to  the 
Yes.  politically,  it  may  be  ex- 
but  as  I  have  said  time  and 
my  friends,  arise,  arise  ye 
Congressmen,  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  but  our  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  darifi- 
catlon.|l  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowingjarUde  Utled: 

tJ^omlthe  Wuhlncton  Post.  May  8. 19861 
A  Dsrapmra  Nicabaouaii  Coimu'i  Talb— 

Fom^  FZBLB  ComiAjnm  Chaxob  Wnw- 

■raxAt  Asosa 

,  (By  Robert  J.  McCartney) 

Msxjio  CiTT.  Mat  7.— Sver  linoe  1080. 
wlien  be  wss  among  the  tint  NlcarMuans  to 
Join  ttt  anti-SandtnJsU  resiatanoe.  Jose 
Efren  Martines  Mondragon  had  ■n>eiired  to 
follow  the  typical  career  of  the  dedicated 
contra,  >  or  cotrnterrerolutlonary,  guerrilla 
leader. 

Form^ly  a  aerfeant  In  the  National 
Ouard  !  of  deposed  dictator  Anastaito 
Somosai  Martina  Mondragon  worked  hla 
way  up(  in  the  resistance  movement  frcmi 
commaader  of  a  guerrilla  training  unit  in 
HonduiM.  to  become  a  task  force  command- 
er who  regularly  led  miasiona  inaide  Nicara- 
gua. Just  Biz  montha  ago,  be  waa  command- 
ing 180  contraa  on  a  patrol  in  Bateli  prov- 
ince, deep  inaide  teiritory  normally  con- 
troUed  I  ly  the  flandinistaa 

Toda] .  however,  Martinex  Mondragon  did 
■omethj  Dg  that  no  contra  wrnimander  ever 
had  doi  e  before:  he  flew  hrane  to  Managua 
to  be  « elcomed  by  hla  former  foea  aa  a  de- 
fector, ie  wlU  take  advantage  of  a  Nicara- 
guan  aianesty  law  anjroved  earlier  thia  year 
that  prbvides  for  a  pardon  for  rebels  who 
lay  down  their  amu.  Eight  weeks  ago.  Mar- 


time 
down! 


tines  MondnKon  and  nine  other  peraons,  in- 
dudlng  two  OUier  guerrOlaa.  aought  poUtloal 
aaylum  in  Vtk  Mexican  Wmhaaay  in  Teguci- 
galpa, Hondiiraa.  Initially  the  HosMluran 
goveniment  kefuaed  to  let  him  leave  the 


him 


country, 
ted  to 
ately,  and 
week  ago  w] 
nallylet 

The  def  I 
dragon 
ordeal  of 
hia  own 
and.  even 
field.  In  a 
night,  he 
with  what 
tlceaof  mi 


the  othera  were  pennit- 

I  for  Nicaragua  almost  immedi- 

fate  waa  uncertain  untU  a 

the  Hooduran  authoriUea  fl- 

to  Mexico  City. 

aided  what  Martines  Mon- 

d  aa  a  prolonged  peraonal 

years  aa  he  grappled  with 

about  the  guerrillaa'  cauae 

about  their  behavior  in  the 

r-hour  interview  here  laat 

he  left  the  contraa  in  diagust 

Lid  were  their  routine  prao- 

kldnaping  and  rape  of  Nica- 


rasuandi 

"They  are  i  kidnaping  and  killing  people 
who  Just  waittto  work."  the  as-year-old  de- 
fector aald.  'TThla  waant  a  atruggle.  It  waa 
banditry." 

WhQe  there  have  beoi  newa  reporta  of  in- 
dividual tnddenta  of  alleged  UUngs  and  ab- 
dueUons  by  t  lie  oontraa  of  Nlearaguan  dvO- 
iana  who  wer  ^  or  were  believed  to  be.  Sandl- 
niata  aympat  liiaers.  Reagan  admlnlatiation 
offldala  in  tt  e  paat  have  denied  the  validity 
of  clatana  tbi  it  auch  pracUoea  were  routine 
and  charactei  ted  the  daima  aa  propaganda. 

In  another  ^aaerttai  that  was  Ukdy  to  be 


controvoslali  Marttnes  Mondragon 
that  the  Etanduran.  Salvadoran  and  Ouate- 
malan  aimM  have  supplied  the  oimtraa 
with  the  bi^  of  their  ammunltiim  and 
other  mOltwy  auppllea  ainoe  the  CIA 
stopped  funding  them  a  year  ago. 

tftxtkfwmen;  in  Miami  and  Honduraa  for 
the  rebel  group  Martines  Mondragon  be- 


longed to 
mentonhia 


the  unpr 
Martines 
could  cont 
extenda 
greaa.  Hie  i 
crltidam 


broken  with 
allied  with 


unavailable  today  for  com- 
allegationa. 
of  Mie  aeverity  of  hia  chargea  and 
ated  nature  of  hia  defection. 
I'a  change  of  heart 
ite  to  the  poUtlcal  debate  that 
Managua  to  the  XJA  Con- 
prevtoualy  have  drawn 
fori  human  rigfata  abuaea  from 
VS.  monitoring  groupa. 
Thla  haa  bec^e  a  factor  in  the  XJA.  debate 
~"aahlngton  ahould  reaume  fi- 
for  them. 
Handiniata  leadera,  auch  aa 
Kden  Paatora.  and  many 
the  Hanrtlniataa  have 
.'a  government  and  are 
Martines  M(mdragon. 
a  mlddle-lev^l  contra  field  commander,  ia 
the  flrat  to  gi^  the  other  way. 

Tlie  defection  already  haa  triggered  a 
flurry  of  acUvlty  by  aeveral  of  the  players 
involved,  dtaer  to  control  the  damage  or 
maximise  it 

The  Nlearaguan  Democratic  Force,  the 
largest  of  the  rebel  groupa  and  the  one  to 
which  Martines  Mimdragon  belonged,  al- 
ready haa  auggeated  that  the  defector  had 
lost  aome  of  hia  mental  f acultiea  becauae  of 
a  motor  vehltie  aoddent.  The  force,  known 
by  ita  Spaitiah  initials  FDN,  also  haa 
charged  thaii  Martinex  Mondragon's  lover 
waa  a  Sandinlata  my  who  may  have  encour- 
aged the  defection. 

For  ita  paii,  the  Nlearaguan  government 
waated  no  tiane  making  the  defector  avail- 
able to  the  ibedia,  presenting  him  both  at 
the  interview  last  night  and  at  a  newa  con- 
ference upon  hla  arrival  in  Managua  thla 
morning.       i 

In  the  inte^ew,  Martinea  Mondragon  al- 
leged that  the  contraa  have  regularly  killed 
Nlcaraguans  who  refused  to  Join  the  rebel 
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cauae  after  croaaing  the  border  Into  Hondu- 
raa or  after  being  abducted  and  brought 
there  by  the  guerrillaa.  He  aald  that  there 
were  aeveral  clandestine  cemeteries  for  auch 
vlcUma  along  the  Nlcaraguan-Honduran 
border.  Including  one  near  a  hamlet  called 
San  Judaa  in  Honduraa'  Choluteca  province, 
and  another  at  La  Lodosa  in  El  Paralao 
province. 

"If  you  won't  fight,  then  they  think  you 
are  a  [SandinlaU]  Infiltrator  and  kill  you." 
heaaid. 

He  aaid  the  armed  forces  of  Honduraa,  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala  currently  are  pro- 
viding the  FDN  with  the  bulk  of  ita  ammu- 
nition, uniforma  and  boota.  He  aald  he  haa 
aeen  Hondurao  military  trucka  and  helicop- 
ters deliver  ammunition  and  other  auppllea 
to  contra  campa.  and  that  he  had  learned 
from  frienda  who  handled  the  rebels'  sup- 
plies that  these  three  countriea'  annlea  were 
the  prln^al  aouroe  of  materieL 

The  in>N'a  base  campa  are  inside  Hondu- 
rss  Juat  aeroaa  the  border  from  Nicaragua, 
and  the  defector  aald  that  Honduran  army 
officers  control  all  deUveriea  of  military  sup- 
plies to  the  contraa. 

Since  Congreaa  atopped  the  CIA  from 
funding  the  guerrillas  a  year  ago.  the  source 
of  the  rebel'a  military  auppllea  haa  been 
aomethlng  of  a  mystery.  The  rebela  aay  they 
have  continued  their  fight  with  the  aid  of 
private  donatkma.  but  aeveral  reporta  have 
aurfaeed  that  the  Honduran,  Salvadoran 
and  Ouatemalan  govemmenta  were  playing 
an  important  nde. 

Martines  Mondragon  said  that  other 
contra  commanders  had  told  him  that  "the 
CIA  advtsoB  arranged  for  the  Salvadoran. 
Ouatemalan  and  Hooduran  armlea  to  pro- 
vide materiel"  to  the  FDN.  He  did  not  aay 
when  the  CIA  auppoaedly  had  done  thia, 
however. 

He  aald  gueiTlllaa  fequently  had  raped  d- 
vlllan  women  in  Nicaragua  and  abducted 
them  for  aexual  uae. 

During  a  patrol  in  mcaragua'a  Jlnotega 
province  last  Auguat  the  defector  said,  he 
came  aeroaa  a  group  of  40  famOlea  near 
IXHna  who  aald  that  they  had  beat  abducted 
by  another  patrol  from  the  San  Jadnto  re- 
gional command.  Thla  patrol  had  abducted 
and  raped  eight  young  women  from  the 
group,  and  had  killed  eight  young  mea  who 
refused  to  Join  the  rebela.  he  aald. 

At  that  time.  Martines  Mondragon  aaid. 
he  radioed  FDN  military  leader  Enrique 
Bermudes  to  complain  about  the  treatment 
of  the  dvillana.  Bermudes  told  him  "to  stop 
interfering  in  buatneaa  that  doesnt  affect 


you."  the  defector  aaid.  Thla  waa  only  one  of 
several  times  that  Martinex  Moutaagon 
complained  to  FDN  leaden  about  abuses  by 
the  rebels  and  reeehred  nnaatlafactory  re- 
aponaea.  he  aald. 

The  interview  waa  conducted  in  a  attting 
room  at  the  Nlearaguan  ambaaaador's  real- 
dence  In  Mexico  City,  but  the  defector  aald 
that  he  had  not  been  praasured  to  giant  the 
interview  and  had  not  been  briefed  before- 
hand by  Handiniata  offldala.  Niearagiian 
Fmhssay  offloen  wandered  through  the 
room  from  time  to  time  during  the  talk,  but 
their  pi'eseucie  did  not  aeem  to  affect  Marti- 
nes Mondragon. 

The  defeeto'  acknowledged  that  he  waa 
aeiioualy  hurt  in  the  vehicle  aoddent  when 
he  atruck  hla  head  bard  and  waa  uncon- 
adous  for  a  week.  Be  apoke  alowly,  occaaioa- 
ally  lost  hia  train  of  thought  and  aald  that 
hia  bead  atiU  hurt  "deep  inaide"  from  time 
toUme. 

WhUe  the  FDN  haa  auggeated  that  be 
cannot  be  trusted  becauae  of  brain  damage, 
the  YOH  did  entniat  him  to  rtmnitmnA  urns- 
al  mlaaiana  inaide  Nicaragua  after  the  aod- 
dent haa  taken  place. 

Martines  Moodragan  erprwaed  f ears  that 
the  FDN  would  take  reinlaala  agalnat  hla 
frienda  or  family.  He  aaid  he  beUeved  the 
n>Na  leadership  waa  reaponalble  for  the 
deatba  of  hia  brother  and  two  of  hla  cousins. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  fecial 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  nuHK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarics  and  indude  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PicxLS,  for  30  minutea,  todlay. 

Mr.  Oohzauc,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oatdos,  for  30  minutes,  June  11. 

Mr.  Oatsos,  for  30  minutes.  June  12. 

Mr.  WnuAMs,  for  60  minutes.  June 
19. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  Kotn)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  McKmxr. 

Mr.  OaAszsoa. 

Mr.  CoirrB. 

Mr.  VwamzKL  In  three  Instances, 

Mr.  Pbxsi. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FluuK)  and  to  taidude  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Banns. 

Mr.  CoLBUM  of  Texaa. 

Mr.  AmasoH  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OOHXAUZ  in  10  Imtf^TKyS, 
Mr.  MOHTOOMBtT. 

Mr.  BBOwa  of  California  In  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amnmzio  in  six  Instanoea. 

Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boma  of  Tomessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DomnLLT. 

Mr.  WxsK. 

Mr.  Natchkb  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HOBBABB. 

Mr.  BBnnxT. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CK)NZALEZ.  Mr.  Speako*,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoum. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  31  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  untfl  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  June  11,  1965,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks 
granted  to: 


E^ENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNDVO  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Report  of  a  House  ctmimlttee  con- 
cerning the  foreign  currendes  and 
U.S.  doUazB  utilized  by  them  during 
the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1985 
in  connection  with  foreign  travd  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-384  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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EXECUTIVE  CX)MMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  talcen  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1427.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  the 
ciunulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals of  budget  autliority,  pursuant  to  2 
VS.C.  685(e)  (H.  £>oc.  No.  9»-77);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1428.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  quarterly  report  on  HUD-owned  multi- 
family  project  negotiated  sales,  as  required 
by  the  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
HUD-Independent  Agencies  Appropriations 
Act  for  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2482  of  title  10,  to  allow  a  commissary 
store  of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
donate  unmarketable  (unsaleable),  but 
edible.  tooA  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
stroyed to  authorized  food  banks  (nonprof- 
it) sanctioned  by  either  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  First  \nce  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Chairman.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  in- 
formation on  a  proposed  transaction  of 
more  than  (100,000.000  with  respect  to  VS. 
exports  to  Colombia,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  31.  1945.  chapter  341.  secUon  2(bX3Ki) 
(88  SUt.  2335;  91  Stat.  1210;  92  SUt.  3724); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  entitled: 
"Revenue  Report  for  March  1985,"  ptirsu- 
ant  to  PubUc  Law  93-198.  secUon  455(d);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Community  Services  Block  Orant  Act  and 
the  Community  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1433.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
intent  to  issue  commercial  export  license  for 
sale  of  certain  major  defense  equipment  to 
Israel  in  the  amount  of  $50  millicm,  pursu- 
ant to  22  U.S.C.  2776(c);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1434.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
letter  of  offer  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $372  million,  pursuant  to 
22  U.S.C.  2776(b);  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1435.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  Oeneral.  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  t^  amend  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act  in  ordei  to  terminate 
the  Office  of  Alien  Property;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

61-068  0-86-2S  (PL  U) 


1437.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Inter^- 
emmental  Affairs,  transmitting  notice  of 
intent  to  Issue  commercial  export  license  for 
sale  of  certain  major  defense  eqiUpment  or 
services  to  Belgium,  pursuant  to  22  U.8.C. 
2776(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Fmelgn  Af- 
fairs. 

1438.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting 
the  1984  report  on  the  status  of  Federal 
agencies  support  of  the  National  Deca4le  of 
Disabled  Persons;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

1439.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  tranamlt^ig  a 
reiwrt  on  the  activiUes  of  the  inspector  gen- 
eral, pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  95-452.  section 
5(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

1440.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Vice 
President.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of  Baltimore, 
transmitting  the  annual  actuarial  and  finan- 
cial report  for  the  farm  credit  district  of 
Baltimore  retirement  plan  for  the  year 
ending  December  31.  1984.  pursuant  to  31 
U.S.C.  9S03(aXlXB);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  inspector  general's 
Hemlannual  report,  October  1.  1984  to 
March  31,  1985.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95- 
452.  section  Mb)  (96  Stat.  750);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  transmitttaig  an  evalua- 
tion of  compliance  with  the  laws  relating  to 
open  meetings  of  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment (Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act), 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1443.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the  U.S. 
Battle  Monuunents  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom  of  Information  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d);  to  tlie  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1444.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  10th  annual  report,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  92-225.  aecUon  311(aX9)  (93 
Stat.  1354,  1362);  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

1445.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director  for  Rojralty  Management. 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
report  on  proposed  refunds  of  excess  royal- 
ty payments  in  OCS  areas,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  August  7.  1953.  chiu>ter  345,  section 
10(b);  to  the  Coromittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1446.  A  letter  from  the  Trustees  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  Trust,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  the  audited  financial  statement  of  the  St. 
George  Island  Trust  and  progress  report, 
pursuant  to  16  U.S.C.  1166(g)  (Public  Iaw 
89-702.  secUon  206(g)  (97  SUt.  842);  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

1447.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  to  repeal 
those  portions  that  relate  to  vessels  or 
shoreside  facilities  used  in  the  fisheries 
trade  or  industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1448.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commiasicm.  transmitting 
proposed  rules  and  comments  to  implement 
the  provisions  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Act  concerning  foreign  motor  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


1449.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  modifi- 
cations needed  in  the  comprehensive  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  management 
plan,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96-310,  section 
3(d);  to  the  Omunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorise  appropriations  for  the 
oammerdalization  and  operatioa  of  a  dvtl 
land  remote  sensing  satellite  system  by  the 
Dn>artinent  of  Commerce,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  OHmnittee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

1451.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  the  VS. 
House  of  Representatives.  transmitUng  the 
annual  compilation  of  personal  financial 
disclosure  statements  filed  by  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  legislative 
personnel  for  the  period  January  1.  1984  to 
DecembCT  31,  1984,  pursuant  to  2  Ud8.C. 
703(a)  (H.  Doc  No.  99-76):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Offlctal  Conduct  and  or- 
dered to  l)e  printed. 

1452.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  enhance  recruit- 
ment and  retention  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration of  graduate  and  student  nurses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veteran's  Affairs. 

1453.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  nondisclosure  of  safeguards  In- 
formation, pursuant  to  AEA.  section  147e. 
(94  Stat.  788);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Caaanierot  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsberles.  HJL 
1533.  A  bill  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
90-165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  imd  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  tmd  tcsoIu- 
tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BREAUX  (for  himself.   Mr. 
Joaxs  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  I^rt. 
and  Mr.  Touhg  of  Alaska): 
HJt  2704.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJt.  2705.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CTode  of  1954  to  require  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  to  make  income  tax  re- 
funds within  45  days  after  the  tax  return  is 
filed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KOLBE: 
H.R.  2706.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  rational  criteria 
for  the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  llr.  FAinrniOT  (for  himwlf.  Mrs. 

Holt.  Mr.  Pabbis.  Mr.  Bakhb,  Mr. 

HoTBu  and  Mr.  Wolf): 

HJ.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  designatins 

July  4.  1966.  M  "July  4tli  nunily  Celebrm- 

tkm  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
hany. 
H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  United  States  should  not  seU  advanced 
flChter  aircraft,  mobile  antiaircraft  missiles, 
or  any  other  advanced  arms  to  Jordan  while 
Jordan  cmtinues  to  oppose  the  Camp  David 
peace  process;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreisn 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  ciauae  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

151.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  relative  to  a 
space-based,  nonnudear  defensive  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

152.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  Vietnam  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

153.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  youth 
suicide:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  f oUows: 

HJt  8:  Mr.  Mimxta. 

H Jl.  43:  Mr.  Daschu  and  Mr.  Bosco. 

H.R.  667:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hawkihs.  Mr. 
EvAHS  of  nilnois,  Mr.  Orat  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Savagk.  and  Mr.  Vxhto. 

HJl.  712:  Mr.  Fnuw  and  Mr.  Lagomab- 
snro. 

Hit.  753:  Mr.  CaocKSR. 

HJl.  864:  Mr.  Stmar.  Mr.  Haktmbtt,  Mr. 
BuGGi.  Mr.  Onfcaica,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

HJl.  1029:  Mr.  Cumas,  Mr.  Craig.  Bdr. 
Haktrrt.  Mr.  Jbtoros,  Mr.  Kmsmss.  Mr. 
Loimxa,  Mr.  McCairilbs,  Mr.  Sthang,  Mr. 
Sumsquist.  Mr.  Swimdall.  Mrs.  Vucanovicr. 
Mr.   WuiTKHUMST.   Mr.   WasoR,   and   Mr. 

RUDD. 

HJl.  1099:  Mr.  MniRA. 

HJl.  1622:  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Hohtoh,  Mr. 
WoiTLKT.  Mr.  Rargkl,  Mr.  Dxthcah.  Mr. 
CaocKRT.  BCr.  TowRS.  Mr.  HAimxRSCHifioT. 
Mr.  Okay  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  and  Mr. 
NnxsoR  of  Utah. 

HJl.  1660:  Mr.  Maktirb. 

HJl.  1715:  Mr.  Pifrr  and  Mr.  Orat  of 
Pennsylvania. 

HJl.  1776:  Mr.  Bostamarte. 

HJl.  2038:  Mr.  Sraw,  Mr.  Fasckll.  Ms. 
Kattur,  Mr.  DoRMiLLT.  Mr.  Fuster.  Mr. 
WiLSOR.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Bevill, 
Hi.  Matsui.  Iilr.  Ross.  Mr.  Rat,  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Iilrs.  CoLLiRS.  Mr.  Orxer,  Mr.  Dorrar  of 
C:Uifomla.  Mr.  Bustamarte,  Mr.  Giuiar, 
Mr.  EvARS  of  Illinois.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr. 
DxWiRE,  Mrs.  Bertlet.  Mr.  Rooiro.  Mr. 
nuRK.  Mr.  Faurtrot.  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr. 
St  Qermair.  Mr.  Ixvire  of  C^alifomia.  Mr. 
DX  LA  Oarza,  Mr.  Arsersor.  Mr.  de  Lugo. 
Mr.  Torres,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 


HJl.  t258:  Mr.  Maittirb. 
HJl.  »63:  Mr.  Nulsor  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ar- 
FLioATi ,  Mr.  Saxtor,  and  Mr.  Maxtirie. 
HJl.  1337:  Mr.  EmsoR. 
HJl.  B626:  Mr.  DioOnAasi.  Mr.  Shumwat. 
Mr.  LaOokarsiro,  Mr.  Saxtor.  Mr.  Emer- 
soR.  and  Mr.  Tourg  of  Florida. 

HJ.  lies.  105:  Mr.  Oudkrsor.  Mr.  Piasi, 
Mr.  Sk^r.  and  Mr.  Udall. 
HJ.  Res.  127:  Mrs.  Roukema. 
H.J.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Florio.  Mrs.  Johrsor. 
Mr.  CaHr.  Bfr.  Clat.  Mr.  Colbmah  of  Texas, 
Mr.  DsxoH,  Mr.  Stokxs.  Mr.  Koltbr,  Mr. 
Dariel,  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr.  Walgbkr,  Mr. 
Udall.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  McMillar.  Mr. 
WntTH.  Mr.  Rnsso,  Mr.  Callabar.  Mr. 
Wtue.  Mr.  Aroxrsor,  and  Mr.  Batemar. 

H.J.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Tallor,  Mr.  Price,  and  Mr.  Ortiz. 

HJ.  Hes.  100:  Mr.  Moaklbt,  Mr.  iMLun. 

Mr.  M^RBTA,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr.  Cbooott, 

of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Towrs,  Hi. 

Mr.    Viotao,    Mr.    Bolars,    Mr. 

I  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Orber,  Mr.  Dtm- 

ScBxuoL,  Mrs.  Bozxa,  Mr.  Weiss, 

Mr.  Bbbmar,  Mr.  Favrtbot, 

Bfr.  MoRRisoR  of  Connecticut, 

^Tsui.  Mr.  Barrbs.  Mr.  Fbark.  Mr. 

.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ouabiri,  Mr.  Stal^ 

EvARs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hotxb.  Mr. 

KiLDKK,  Mr.  KoLTXR,  Mr.  Martor,  Mr.  Osr- 

HARDT,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

H.  Cdn.  Res.  90:  Mr.  Bxtstamartb. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Schcmbb  and  Mr. 

ZSCHAUl 

H.  Rps.  165:  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Tourg  of 
FloridsL  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Kastebceibr,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Mavboitlbs, 
Mr.  B9RXR  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  S^ltor,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Toxtrg  of  Mis- 
souri, Mi.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Ebdrbich.  Mr.  Dick- 
iRSOR,  Mr.  Vbhto,  Mr.  ftiOHAR,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  LaviRE  of  California,  Mr.  Ourdbbsor, 
Mr.  cdoPEB,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Crardler, 
Mr.  Bj^ward,  Mr.  Durcar,  Mr.  Dariel,  Mr. 
MooRE,  Mr.  MoRBisoR  Of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Brcthill. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Undbr  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions land  papers  were  laid  on  the 
CHerk'e  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

120.  Hy  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  F.  B. 
Jimen«b,   Manila.   Philippines,   relative   to 
le  Scouts  pay  during  World  War  IZ; 
;ommittee  on  Armed  Services. 

petition  of  the  mayor  of  the  dty 
le.  TX,  relative  to  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Stand^^  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

122.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  eoimcil  of 
Tyler,  TX.  relative  to  an  exemption  from 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

123.  Also,  petition  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly.  Brussels.  Belgium,  relative  to 
"Economic  Interdependence  and  Alliance 
Security";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I 

124.  lAlso,  petition  of  the  city  councU  of 
Ootheiiburg.  Sweden,  relative  to  Central 
Amerifa;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

125.  Also,  petition  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, ( Commission  on  Human  Relations,  Bal- 
timore, relative  to  investments  in  South 
Africa]  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 
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136.  Also,  I  letition  of  the  Board  of  super- 
visers.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  relative  to 
voting;  to  th4  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

127.  Also,  jpetltton  of  John  Christopher 
Oarriaon,  San  Diego,  CA.  relative  to  taxes; 
to  the  Ccnninlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


iMENTS 

Under  cliuse  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1553 
ByMr.JDURBIN: 
—Page  61,  beginning  in  line  14,  strike  out 
"Assistance  imder  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  econdmic  support  fund)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Corpitiors.— Assistance 
described  in  kubsecUons  (bXl)  and  (bX2)  of 
this  section"] 

—Page  61,  lihe  18,  strike  out  "amount  of"; 
line  30,  afte^  "25  percent",  insert  "of  the 
amount  of  etonomic  assistance  described  In 
subsection  (bXl)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
aggregate  aiaount  of  military  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bK2)";  and  line  25. 
strike  out  "75  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "amount  of  assistance". 
—Page  62.  line  6.  strike  out  "amount  or*; 
line  8.  after  "50  percent",  insert  "of  the 
amount  of  economic  assistance  described  in 
subsection  (bXl)  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  military  assistance  de- 
scribed in  s^bsecUon  (bX2)";  and  line  15. 
strike  out  "50  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "amaunt  of  assistance". 
—Page  62.  a^r  line  20,  insert  the  following: 
(b)  ASSISTARCE  SxrajBCT  TO  Corditiors.— 
The  conditions  established  by  this  section 
apply  with  respect  to— 

(1)  assistance  provided  under  chapter  4  of 
part  II  of  th4  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  tne  economic  support  fund);  and 

(2)  assistaace  provided  under  chapter  2  of 
part  n  of  tiat  Act  (relating  to  grant  mili- 
tary assistanpe),  chapter  5  of  part  n  of  that 
Act  (relating  to  international  military  edu- 
cation and  ^lUning),  and  the  Aims  Export 
Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  military 
sales  financing). 


H.R.  1872 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—At  the  end  of  Title  II.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Section  20|7(a).  That  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mJsslon  to  tfie  Congress  of  the  requests  by 
the  DepartDtent  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987  expenditures  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  said  Department  shall  Inform 
Congress  as  to: 

(1)  What  probable  responses  can  be  ex- 
pected from  potential  enemies  should  the 
Strategic  D^ense  Initiatives  be  carried  out 
to  procurement  and  deployment,  such  as 
what  increafe  may  be  anticipated  in  offen- 
sive enemy  freapons  in  an  enemy's  attempt 
to  penetrate!  the  defensive  shield  by  increas- 
ing the  numbers  or  qualities  of  its  offensive 
weapons;      [ 

(2)  What  can  be  expected  from  potential 
enemies  in  Che  deployment  of  weapons  not 
endangered  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tives, such  as  cruise  missiles  and  low  trajec- 
tory submarine  missiles; 

(3)  The  degree  of  the  dependency  of  suc- 
cess for  the   Strategic   Defense   Initiative 


upon   a  potential  enemy's  not  deploying 
anti-satellite  weapons; 

(4)  Whether  it  would  be  in  the  best  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States  to  share 
our  discoveries  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative studies  with  potential  enemies  as  a 
way  of  discotuaging  their  offensive  weapons 


buildup,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
ministraUoD;  and 

(5)  The  cost  estimates  for  the  proposed 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  not  only  in  re- 
search and  development  but  in  procurement 
and  deployment. 

(b)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 


the  authorizations  in  Section  201(a)  for  t«- 
search.  develc^ment.  test  and  evaluation, 
the  stun  of  $25,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  complete  the 
studies  required  for  the  information  sought 
in  Section  207(a). 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thxtbhohd]. 

PRATSR 

The  Chmilain.  Hie  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ}..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray, 

O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
thy  name  in  all  the  earth!  W/io  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens.— PatHm 
8:1. 

O  Lord  our  Ood.  we  worship  Thee, 
not  because  Thou  dost  need  worship, 
but  because  we  need  to  worship— we 
were  made  to  worship  Thee.  We  deny 
our  humanness  when  we  refuse  to 
adore  Thee— to  honor  Thee.  It  is  not 
they  who  deny  Thy  existence  Lord 
who  are  the  problem,  it  is  we  who  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  Thee  and  live  as 
though  Thou  art  nonexistent.  It  is  we 
who  say  we  believe  and  behave  as 
though  it  makes  no  difference.  Forgive 
us  Lord,  for  the  contradiction  in  our 
lives:  With  our  lips  we  worship  Thee, 
but  our  hearts  are  far  from  Thee.  For- 
give the  vanity— the  emptiness— the 
fruitlessness  of  lives  whose  faith  in 
God  is  a  charade.  Help  us  to  love  Thee 
Lord— to  serve  Thee— to  follow  Thee— 
to  obey  Thee— to  honor  Thee.  To  the 
praise  of  Thy  glorious  grace.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
for  Senators  Proxmirz  and  Eagleton, 
and  then  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  p.m. 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Following  morning  business,  we  will 
return  to  S.  1003,  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
Friday,  which  specifies  the  amend- 
ments that  are  in  order.  As  I  look  at  it, 
I  think  there  are  33  amendments,  but 
I  guess  that  probably  30,  if  there  are 
30  offered,  could  be  disposed  of  this 
afternoon  if  Members  are  prepared 
and  can  bring  their  amendments  to 
the  floor.  It  is  my  understanding  the 


(Leffislat  ve  day  of  Monday,  June  3, 1985) 

managep^,  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Senator 
LuGAR  9id  Senator  Pell,  will  be  ready 
to  go  at  1  o'clock.  I  urge  Members  who 
have  amendments  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  offer  their  amendments  so  we  can 
move  oo  this  bill  and  maybe  get  on  to 
some  of  the  more  controversial  amend- 
ments of  which  there  are  three  or 
four,  atid  then  hopefully  dispose  of 
this  bill  and  all  the  amendments  no 
later  than  tomorrow. 

I  hooe  that  there  will  not  be  any 
late-niBit  sessions  this  week.  That 
would  be  up  to  the  managers  of  any 
bill  that  might  be  pending,  but  I  hope 
that  we  could  avoid  any  10  or  11 
o'clock  sessions  or  even  9  o'clock. 

FoUoWing  the  completion  of  the 
State  liepartment  authorization  bill— 
we  hop^  that  will  be  on  Tuesday,  June 
11,  and  I  wlU  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  here  in  a  few  moments— 
we  mioit'take  up  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  nominations  under  a  time 
agreement.  There  wiU  be  votes  on  the 
nominations.  There  could  be  a  vote 
wliich  would  count  for  nine  roUcall 
votes.  In  addition,  to  two  separate 
votes  oa  other  Legal  Services  nomina- 
tions. Following  these  nominations  it 
is  our  hope  that  we  might  take  up  the 
nomination  of  Martha  Seger  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System]  and  then  turn  to  S.  1128,  the 
clean  water  bill. 

It  is  any  understanding  that  there 
are  proplems  with  the  clean  water  bill. 
I  am  apvised  by  both  Senators  from 
Alaska  that  they  have  serious  con- 
cerns. I  will  attempt  to  resolve  some  of 
those  problems  between  now  and 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  and  if  we 
could  work  out  the  problems  on  the 
clean  water  bill,  then  on  Friday  we 
would  txim  to  any  other  Legislative  or 
Elxecuttve  Calendar  items  cleared  for 
action. 

I  will  attempt  to  advise  Members  no 
later  than  tomorrow  what  we  hope  to 
do  on  Vriday.  There  will  not  be  a  Sat- 
urday {session.  We  hope  to  advise 
Members  on  what  will  be  pending  on 
Friday  and  whether  or  not  rollcall 
votes  and  how  many  might  be  antici- 
pated. ' 

So  that  more  or  less  is  the  schedule 
for  theiweek. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  for  helping  work  out  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
Friday.  That  will  permit  us  to  dispose 
of  the  State  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  hopefully  no  later  than  some 
time  ta  morrow  afternoon. 
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RECOGNITION 


MINORrrT 


OF  THE 
LEADER 


The  FRES  [DENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Democratic  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Bfr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair,  the  occupant  of  which  is 
the  very  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  (Mr.  Tmni- 
MoiiD),  a  man  who  is  always  diligent  in 
his  business  land  is  always  very  consci- 
entious abow  his  duties  as  the  elected 
Presiding  Officer  over  the  Senate,  and 
who  has  comrol  of  the  Chair  with  the 
exception  of^  those  times  in  which  the 
Vice  President  presides. 

Ikfr.  President.  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  Idnd 
references  vath  respect  to  the  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  before  the  Senate 
once  the  morning  business  has  been 
dispensed  wifch. 


SE)|> 


n.S.  SENATE  PAGE  SCHOOL 
AWARDS  ASSEMBLY  JDNE  3,  1985 

Mr.  BYRli.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
3,  the  U.S.  Senate  Page  School  held  its 
annual  awafds  assembly.  Awards  are 
given  for  ex(tellence  in  several  academ- 
ic fields,  an4  in  recognition  of  citizen- 
ship and  service  achievements  by 
Senate  page). 

I  note  willh  interest  in  this  regard 
that  Sally  Klemperer.  who  is  a  page 
from  West  I  Virginia,  received  the 
Smith  Awar^  at  the  assembly  on  June 
3  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  year- 
book editors,  the  recipient  of  the  Out- 
standing Socisd  Studies  Achievement 
Certificate,  ithe  SAT  math  achieve- 
ment award^.  recognized  for  chemis- 
try achlevenient,  on  the  student  coun- 
cU,  and  recognized  for  overall  math- 
matics  progress. 

I  extend  n)y  congratulations  to  Sally 
Klemperer  ind  to  all  these  fine  stu- 
dents for  tlKir  scholastic  accomplish- 
ments. Their  achievements  demon- 
strate the  dedication  and  serious  atti- 
tude that  these  young  people  take 
toward  theirj  studies. 

As  this  outstanding  group  of  pages 
now  prepares  to  depart  to  complete 
their  high  achool  careers,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  1984-85 
Senate  page  class  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  for  their  months  of  hard  work. 

Mr.  Presid  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  havi!  printed  in  the  Rscoro  a 
list  of  all  iwards  conferred  by  the 
Senate  page  school. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordere<l  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  >llows: 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  suteim  nts  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  tiie  Met  il>er  on  tlie  floor. 
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Flag  Salute,  Amy  Trent. 

President.  Student  CoundL 

American  Legion.  William  Blair. 

Smith  Award.  Sally  Klemperer. 

Harvard  Book  Award.  J.  Christopher 
BaQey. 

Rennaelaer  Award.  Amy  McNamer. 

Danforth  Award.  Christine  Cragin.  Julie 
Heffeman. 

Wmnen'B  Bar  Association  of  D.C..  Mary 
BucUey.  Lisa  Amundson.  Susan  Matthews. 

Leadership,  Amy  Trent. 

Yearbook  Editors,  Sally  Klemperer,  Gwen 
Newton. 

Outstanding  Social  Studies  Achievement 
Certificate,  Sally  Klemperer. 

Political  Science  Achievement,  J.  Christo- 
pher Ballsy,  Susan  Matthews. 

n.S.  History  Achievement,  Amy 
McNamer. 

Vocabulary  Achievement.  Amy  Trent. 

SAT  Math  Achievement,  Sally  Klemperer. 

Algebra/Trig  Achievement.  J.  Christopher 
Bailey,  Christine  Cragin,  Susan  Matthews. 
Amy  McNamer. 

Chemistry  Achievement.  J.  Christopher 
Bailey,  Christine  Cragin,  Sally  Klemperer. 

Student  Council,  William  Blair,  George 
Cooper,  Sally  Klemperer,  Amy  McNamer, 
Amy  Trent. 

National  Honor  Society  Induction  Cere- 
mony Conducted  by,  Steven  McManus,  Lisa 
Amundson,  Susan  Matthews,  Amy 
McNamer. 

Overall  Mathematics  Achievement,  Chris- 
tine Cragin. 

Overall  Mathematics  Progress,  Sally 
Klemperer. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


SALT  n 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  one  announcement.  I  think 
there  was  some  confusion  on  a  meet- 
ing at  4  o'clock.  There  will  be  a  brief- 
ing for  Senators  only  by  Paul  Nitze 
and  perhaps  Secretary  Shultz  with 
reference  to  SALT  II  and  other  arms 
control  issues  in  S-407.  There  was 
some  earlier  report  it  would  be  on  the 
Senate  floor.  It  will  be  at  4  o'clock  for 
Senators  only  in  room  S-407.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  attend. 

I  would  also  indicate  that  I  think  the 
action  we  took  in  the  Senate  on  SALT 
II  was  very  helpful  to  the  President  in 
making  his  decision.  So  I  think  it  was 
a  positive  effort,  a  bipartisan  effort. 
Again  I  thank  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides.  There  were  a  number  of  meet- 
ings that  day  involving  up  to  13  to  15 
Senators  on  each  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
thank  in  particular  Senators  Bttmpers 
and  McCLTntx  who  were  sort  of  the 
leaders  of  those  groups,  and  I  applaud 
them  and  the  others  who  participated 
for  working  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  very  constructive  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  jield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 


Mr.  BYRD.  On  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  "Bxa  glad  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  has  made  that  state- 
ment. I  commend  the  President  for— I 
have  not  seen  his  exact  words  or  what- 
ever report  the  Senator  may  be  talk- 
ing about— but  I  think  it  is  fairly  well 
known  that  he  is  expected  to  elect  to 
abide  by  the  treaty,  at  least  during  the 
year  of  1986. 

I  studied  this  treaty  very,  very  care- 
fully back  in  1980  and  read  every  word 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee's 
hearings  thereon,  and  every  word  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
hearings  thereon.  I  did  not  ask  a  staff 
member  to  do  it.  I  did  it  mjrself . 

In  the  final  analysis.  I  came  down, 
after  much  study  and  consideration, 
on  the  side  of  supporting  the  treaty.  I 
felt  that,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  49  to 
51,  it  ought  to  be  supported.  I  have 
supported  other  matters  or  issues 
more  strongly  in  my  time,  but  I  came 
down  in  support  of  the  treaty. 

It  was  only  because  of  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  I  recommended  to  the  President 
that  we  not  go  forward  with  that 
treaty.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  support  of  the  treaty  and  it  was 
going  to  be  difficult,  in  any  event,  en- 
tirely aside  from  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. But,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  the  fate  of  the  treaty 
for  that  period  of  time.  I  called  Mr. 
Carter  and  asked  if  I  could  talk  with 
him.  I  went  over  and  visited  with  him 
and  told  him  that  it  would  be  an  act  in 
futility  to  bring  up  the  treaty.  He 
agreed  to  that.  And  so  it  was  not  called 
up. 

Now,  I  think  as  long  as  the  United 
States  will  benefit  more  so  than  would 
the  Soviet  Union— at  least  this  is  what 
I  am  told— by  adhering  to  the  treaty,  I 
think  we  should  adhere  to  it  over  the 
next  year.  I  feel  that,  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  that  we  get,  that  the 
United  States  wlU  have  less  to  give  up 
than  would  the  Soviets  in  the  event 
that  the  constraints  of  the  treaty  are 
adhered  to. 

That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  stability  in  this 
field,  and  it  is  also  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  doing  whatever  can  be 
done  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  that 
trigger.  It  seems  to  me  that  from  the 
standpoint,  therefore,  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  it  would  be 
best  tf  both  countries  adhered  to  the 
constrictions  of  the  treaty.  I  think 
both  countries  will  benefit.  So  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  the  decision  he 
has  made. 

I  tliink,  also,  Mr.  President,  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  allies  in  Europe, 
those  who  have  already  elected  to  take 
the  stand  and  bite  the  bullet  in  regard 
to  the  deployment  of  Pershing  and 
other  missiles  there,  I  think  we  owe  It 
to  the  allies  as  well  as  to  our  own 
people  to  adhere  to  this  treaty,  at 


least  as  long  as  the  end  of  the  next 
year  and  as  long  as  the  Soviets  seem  to 
be  adhering  to  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty. 

Also,  with  those  coujitries  like  Bel- 
giimi,  which  has  recently  made  its  de- 
cision, and  The  Netherlands,  which 
yet  will  make  their  decision,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  all  of  these  allies  that  the  President 
elected  to  adhere  to  the  treaty.  Other- 
wise, it  might  have  endangered  the 
prospects  of  The  Netherlands'  reach- 
ing a  favorable  decision  in  the  near 
future  to  deploy  cruise  and  Pershing 
missiles  on  their  soil. 

So  I  again  commend  the  President.  I 
will  do  whatever  I  can  to  support  him 
in  this  regard. 

Bftr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROZMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PROXMntx]  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  13  minutes. 


TIME  EXACTLY  RIGHT  TO  STOP 
THE  ARMS  RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
challenge  any  Senator  to  name  any 
objective  more  important  for  the  U.S. 
Government  than  pes  ce  with  freedom. 
Has  there  ever  been  a  nation  on  Earth 
more  blessed  with  opportunity  and 
freedom  than  the  United  States?  Has 
there  ever  been  a  time  when  hiunan 
life— all  human  life— was  in  such  Jeop- 
ardy as  it  is  in  the  world  today  beset 
with  a  breakneck,  all-out  nuclear  arms 
race? 

Both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  have  nuclear  arsenals  so  ap- 
palling that  a  superpower  nuclear  war 
could  utterly  destroy  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  as  orga- 
nized societies.  Such  a  war  could,  in 
the  view  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  create  a  nuclear  winter.  For 
months  the  entire  Earth  could  be 
plunged  into  darkness  and  bitter  cold. 
It  would  be  the  worst  environmental 
disaster  In  65  million  years.  Mankind 
could  literally  perish  from  the  Earth. 
Faced  with  such  a  terrible  threat,  we 
should  measure  our  policies  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  contribute  to  our 
chances  of  preventing  this  catastrophe 
while  preserving  our  freedom. 

On  that  basis,  how  do  our  policies 
rate?  Most  Americans  believe  that  we 
should  negotiate  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race  now.  A  big  majority  believe 
that  we  can  only  achieve  a  successful 
and  effective  arms  control  agreement 
if  we  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  with  nuclear  weapons  and 
technology.  How  much  of  this  strate- 
gic strength  do  we  need?  Answer  A 
rough  parity  with  the  U.S.SJI.  Do  we 
have  that  rough  parity?   Well,   the 
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answer  is  yes  we  do.  and  then  some.  In 
tect,  we  have  far  more  than  parity. 
First,  take  the  status  of  the  two  super- 
powers in  military  technology.  Where 
do  the  two  superpowers  stand?  In 
March  of  this  year  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering Issued  a  report  comparing 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  20  most  significant  mili- 
tary technologies.  Was  the  United 
States  behind  or  ahead  or  about  the 
same?  It  is  astonishing  that  almost  no 
<»ie  talked  about  the  content  of  that 
report.  It  was  a  bombshelL  In  the  20 
major  military  technology  categories. 
The  United  States  lead  in  15—1  repeat 
of  20  categmles  the  United  States  lead 
in  15.  Think  of  that— we  lead  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  main  military  technol- 
ogy areas.  The  two  superpowers  were 
considered  equal  in  five.  And  in  how 
many  categories  did  the  Soviets  lead? 
Exactly  none.  As  we  say  in  baseball,  it 
was  a  white  wash,  a  shut  out 

If  ever  it  could  be  said  that  the 
United  C***«B  can  deal  from  strength 
in  turxLi  '  i  military  technology  that 
canL^  "' J  of  the  United  States  today. 
How  adodt  strategic  weapons  in  being? 
The  first  big  fact  Is  that  both  super- 
powers have  far.  far  more  than  they 
could  possibly  ever  need  to  totally  de- 
molish the  other.  In  strategic  long 
range  warheads  capable  of  delivery  on 
the  opposition,  the  United  States  leads 
about  12.000  to  0.000.  In  total  nuclear 
warheads— including  tactical  nuclear 
weapons— the  best  unclassified  avaU- 
able  evidence  give  the  United  States  a 
routfily  30.000  to  20.000  lead.  Does  the 
Soviet  Unkm  have  any  significant  nu- 
clear weap(m  advantage?  Yes.  The  So- 
viets lead  in  land  based,  superaocurate 
ICBM's.  It  leads  In  megatonnage  and 
throw-weight.  How  is  that  significant? 
If  the  supeipowers  abrogate  SALT  n. 
the  Soviets  could  more  easily  add  nu- 
clear warheads  to  their  missile  arsenaL 
But  the  UjS.  deterrent  is  far  less  vul- 
nerable than  the  Soviets.  The  United 
States  can  reach,  find,  and  destroy 
much  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  deterrent. 
The  Soviets  cannot  destroy  much  of 
the  United  States  deterrent.  Why?  Be- 
cause ao  much  more  qf  the  American 
nuclear  deterrent  is  in  submarines. 
Fifty  percent  of  our  bigger  deterrent- 
bigger  than  the  Soviet  Union— Is  in 
submarines,  as  otnnpared  to  25  percent 
for  the  Soviets.  Based  on  high-flj^ng, 
fast-moving  bombers— 25  percent  on 
high-flying,  fast-moving  bombers  for 
the  United  States,  and  only  4  percent 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  the 
timing  of  arms  control?  It  means 
today— right  now— is  as  good  a  time  as 
we  are  ever  likely  to  have  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  aims  race.  Today  we  ne- 
gotiate from  strength.  Both  superpow- 
ers suffer  an  immensely  costly  nuclear 
arms  burden.  The  arms  race  Increases 
that  burden  with  every  passing  year.  A 
verifiable,   comprehensive   agreement 


to  stdp  all  nuclear  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  would  greaUy  benefit 
both  countries  economically.  More  im- 
portant, such  an  agreement  would  cer- 
tainly advance  the  cause  of  peace  and 
the  sgrvival  of  American  freedom. 


FELIX  NUS8BAUM 

Mr.'PROXBCIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  on  Stmday.  June  3, 
carriqd  an  article  tracing  the  life  and 
woiIe  of  a  paints  named  Felix  Nuss- 
baum,  who  died  in  the  Auschwlts  con- 
centration camp  in  1944.  Mr.  Nuss- 
baumfs  paintings  are  being  exhibited 
throi^h  Augiist  at  the  Jewldi 
Miueiun  in  New  Yoi^ 

Llvtog  in  an  attic  hideaway  in  Brus- 
sels ffom  1040  until  his  capture  by  the 
Oestsbo  in  1944,  Felix  Nussbaum  cre- 
ated i.  substantial  body  of  woi^  that 
depicted  on  canvas  the  fear  and  terror 
that  Jews  lived  imder  during  the  Nazi 
years  pf  persecution  and  murder. 

To<my.  more  than  40  years  later,  the 
world!  is  still  trying  to  c<»nprehend 
their  bain  and  anguish.  Luddly,  many 
of  NiBsbaum's  pwlntingH  survived  con- 
fiscation because  his  friends  hid  than 
from  fche  Nads,  so  today  through  his 
art  wf  can  better  understand  and  bear 
witness  to  the  suffering  wrought  by 
the  Hblocaust. 

Not  long  after  Hitler  became  Chan- 
ceUor.of  Oermany  in  1933,  Nussbaum 
was  stripped  of  his  professional  afflli- 
atkma  and  could  not  make  a  living  at 
his  art 

He,  therefore,  left  Oemtany  for  Bel- 
gium. But,  when  the  Nazis  Invaded 
that  tountry  in  1940,  Nussbaum  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  St.  Cyprien,  an  in- 
temnient  camp  in  southern  France. 
He  escaped  from  that  camp,  returned 
secredy  to  Brussels,  and  began  his  4 
years  In  hiding. 

The  work  he  produced  during  his 
years  In  hiding  was  intensely  autobio- 
graptdcaL  The  figures  he  painted  were 
like  qimself  and  his  people— trapped 
as  civilization  was  crumbling  around 
them.: 

His  subjects  are  desperate,  emaciat- 
ed people  who  graphically  show  the 
toll  oithe  destruction.  But  even  amid 
this  destruction,  there  appear  signs  of 
hope  in  Nussbaum's  art.  In  one  paint- 
ing, for  example,  a  flowering  branch 
grows  out  of  a  bare  lopped-off  tree.  In 
another  painting,  kites  fly,  heralding 
the  ai^val  of  the  Allied  planes. 

In  «  sense,  the  life  Felix  Nussbaum 
lived  and  the  art  he  created  embodies 
the  eittlre  Holocaust  episode.  Through 
his  woi^  we  can  better  comprehend 
the  cpmblnatlon  of  danger,  sorrow, 
and  liope  that  was  the  experience  of 
Jews  ki  Europe. 

We  can  also  understand  that  for 
Felix  Hussbaum,  as  for  so  many  other 
Jews  In  Europe,  liberation  came  only 
in  death. 

If  We  are  to  recognize  the  horror 
that  was  the  Holocaust,  we  must  also 
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recognize  lour  reoonsibOlty  to  Join 
with  other  nations  that  have  alrndy 
ratified  t^  Genocide  Treaty.  U.& 
ratificatioii  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
would  tell  the  world  this  coun^  is 
deeply  coismltted  to  ensuring  that  the 
human  loa  represented  so  intensely  in 
the  paintings  of  Felix  NusAaum  is 
never  repekted. 

Mr.  Prei  Ident,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commltta  i  has  rqwrted  the  Genodde 
Treaty  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  now 
for  the  si]  th  time— for  the  sixth  time 
in  the  36  years  the  treaty  has  been 
pending,  "nut  treaty  was  not  listed  by 
the  majority  leader  in  the  "must"  bills 
that  had  y>  be  taken  up  this  month. 
But  the  tiieaty  is  pending  now  aa  the 
floor. 

I  would  I  like  to  point  out  that  we 
passed  a  rteolutlon  in  the  dostaig  days 
of  the  last|  session  in  which  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly- with  (mly  two  dis- 
senting vdtes— pledged  itself  to  take 
up  the  Gebodde  Treaty  and  act  on  it 
promptly  fa  the  99th  Congress.  There- 
fore. Mr.  President,  we  should  take  it 
up  as  sooil  as  possible,  and  not  let  it 
languish  I  another  session  without 
action. 

Mr, 
the 
friend 

TOW. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
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Ident,  I  am  happy  to  yldd 

ider  of  my  time  to  my  good 

Missouri.  Senator  Eaoix- 


REOOQNTnON  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  mwiolis  order,  the  Senator  fron 
Missouri.  Mr.  Eaolbtoii.  is  recognized 
for  not  to  nceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President.  I 


THE  nnPAamaam  of  trans- 
portation AIR  carrier  ac- 
quisition ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  EApurrON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ain  introducing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranvortatlon  Air  Carrier 
Acquisltloii  Act  of  1985  which  would 
establish  *  hearing  policy  in  hostile 
takeovers  bf  airlines  and  place  a  prohi- 
bition on  greenmail  in  airline  acquisi- 
tions.        I 

This  legislation  concerns  hostile 
takeovers,  but  does  not  block  legiti- 
mate, necessary  corporate  activities. 
Obviously,  I  a  dynamic  economy  de- 
mands thc^  freedom  to  merge,  tender 
and  acquine.  The  growth  of  the  busi- 
ness lexlcpn  to  Include  the  terms 
"Junk  bttids."  "greenmail,"  and 
"poison  pflls,"  however,  reflects  un- 
precedenteid  behavior  in  the  corporate 
world,  and  the  consequences  of  this 
takeover  mania  are  imknown.  It  can 
safely  be  nld  to  date,  however,  that 
the  rash  of  takeovers  has  resulted  in 
companies  being  saddled  with  huge 
debts  or  btlng  liquidated,  throwing  in- 


dustries and  people's  lives  into  a  non- 
productive uproar. 

BCembeiB  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tranportatlon,  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  general  seem  content 
to  let  this  new  breed  of  corporate 
pirate,  the  "raider,"  roam  freely,  with 
little  ^parent  concern  for  the  conse- 
quences of  their  inaction.  Congress 
has  been  less  than  robust  in  setting  a 
firm  course  through  these  newly  dis- 
covered, largely  uncharted  waters  of 
the  American  corporate  sea. 

In  fact,  these  agencies  and  this  ad- 
ministration exemplify  a  policy  of 
eager  Inactivity. 

Just  today,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  denied  TWA's  request 
to  Intervene  In  the  Carl  Icahn  at- 
tempted takeover  of  TWA. 

DOT  claims  that  the  Icahn  takover 
isn't  imminent,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  has  acquired  33  percent  of  TWA's 
stock  and  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  he  will  win  this  takeover  batUe 
absent  a  "White  Knight"  or  "TatUe- 
tale  Gray  Knight"  or  some  form  of 
governmental  intervention. 

DOT  also  did  not  see  any  lack  of  fit- 
ness of  the  Icahn  takeover.  Icahn  has 
been  in  trouble  with  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  State 
Corporation  of  Virginia,  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict court,  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Securities,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  CH>tions. 

Yet  to  DOT,  he  is  dean  as  a  hotmd's 
tooth  to  run  an  airline. 

In  the  eyes  of  DOT,  if  you  are  not  in 
the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Leaven- 
worth, you  are  fit  to  run  a  national 
airline. 

In  fact,  if  you  read  DOT'S  decision 
as  to  Icahn's  fitness  (page  7,  8),  Willie 
Sutton,  once  out  of  Jail,  could  operate 
a  major  airline. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  DOTs  order  deny- 
ing TWA's  application  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoHD  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  DOT'S  decision  is 
a  profile  in  cowardice. 

I  am  now  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  give  DOT  some  modicum  of 
courage  to  look  carefully  before  allow- 
ing a  Carl  Icahn  to  take  over  a  nation- 
al airline. 

The  bill  In  essence  seeks  to  require 
DOT  to  do  the  Job  already  set  out  for 
it.  In  this  particular  industry,  the 
public  li^terest  is  so  pronounced  that 
there  already  exists  legislation  bar- 
riers to  segregate  their  activities  from 
the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  the  free 
market.  Congress,  at  the  very  least, 
must  require  that  there  be  a  full  inves- 
tigation of  the  motives,  financing,  in- 
tentions, and  competence  of  those 
raiders  now  stalking  the  aviation  in- 


dustry as  their  private  game  preserve. 
My  blU  will  do  Just  that. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
Air  Carrier  Acquisition  Approval  Act 
of  1985  will  do  three  things:  First,  re- 
quire timely  hearings  by  the  proper 
regulatory  authority,  the  Dmartment 
of  Transportation,  to  disclose  all  par- 
ties and  financial  arrangements  in- 
volved in  any  proposed  acquisition,  to 
reveal  any  previous  securities  viola- 
tions and  the  managerial  experience 
of  the  prospective  acquiror,  second,  re- 
quire the  proper  regulatory  agency, 
the  Department  of  TranQX>rtatlon.  to 
make  a  finding  as  to  the  fitness  and 
intent  of  the  acquiror  to  continue  to 
operate  the  target  company  in  the 
public  interest,  and:  third,  prohibit  the 
payment  of  greenmail  in  all  acquisi- 
tions within  the  airline  industfy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzooRO,  as  follows: 

8.1267 
Be  it  enacted  bg  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativee  of  the  United  8tate$  of 
America  in  Conffree*  oMtenMed,  Thkt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Department  of 
Transpcntation  Air  Carrier  AcqiiMtlop  Ap- 
proval Act  of  1085". 

anxnu.  or  TBAjram  or  aib  wimitmi 


Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
IMS  (49  U.&a  1301  et  aeq.)  Is  amended  by 
Inaertinc  after  aeetlon  419  (49  n.8.C.  1389) 
the  (ollowins  new  section: 

"ATPUCAnOII  TO  TBAMSFBa  AIB  naWTM 


"Sbc.  420.  (a)  Any  peraon  —^^tn^  owner- 
ahip  or  control  of  any  air  carrier  wboae 
Board  of  Directors  has  not  approved  the 
proposed  acquisition  of  such  ownership, 
shall  file  an  aw>llcatlon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportatioo  which  shall  Include— 

"(1 )  full  dladoauie  of— 

"(A)  the  identttles  of  aU  persons  Involved 
in  the  proposed  aoqUWtlon  of  such  owner- 
ship: 

"(B)  all  financial  sources  Involved  In  the 
proposed  acqiitstUon:  and 

"(C)  the  details  of  all  financial  arrange- 
ments  involved  in  the  pn^josed  acquisition: 

"(3)  the  reasons  that  the  proposed  aoqui- 
sitlon  Is  In  the  puUlc  interest,  amvenlence, 
and  necessity; 

"(8)  the  managerial  experience  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  such  petsoD  If 
such  ownerahip  Is  acquired:  and 

"(4)  any  otlMr  Information  the  Secretary 
of  Tran^xntation  may  reasonably  require 
to  make  the  detennlnations  pumiant  to 
subsection  (b). 

"HBUum  BT  not  sscaztAaT  or 


"(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
an  application  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
the  Secretary  shall  bold  a  bearing  and  de- 
tennlne  whether  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience, and  necessity  will  be  served  by  the 
approval  of  such  application. 

"ArmOVAL  OP  APPLICATIOH 

"(c)  An  approval  of  an  application  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b>— 


"(1)  Shan  penult  the  person  filing  such 
appUcatloo  to  attempt  to  acquire  ownership 
of  such  air  carrier 

"(3)  may  not  be  coostrued  to  affect  the 
authority  of,  or  any  aetioa  taken  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransportatlaD  pursuant  to  see- 
tioos  408,  409,  or  414  (49  U.&C.  1378,  1379, 
or  1384). 

'>KUHiBiTBi  saiss  OT  saLiiaxmB 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  owns  an  air  carrier  which  is  ttie  subject 
of  an  application  filed  under  subsection  (a) 
to  purchase,  directly  or  indireetly.  any  of  its 
equity  secnrtties  from  any  person  who  lurids 
more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  daas  of  secu- 
rities to  be  purchased  and  has  bdd  socii  se- 
curities for  less  than  two  years,  iinlfai 

"(1)  such  puiefaaae  has  been  spproved  by 
the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
outstanding  aggregate  voting  securities  of 
the  Issuer;  and 

"(2)  the  issuer  makes  an  offer,  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  price  paid  to  such  person  to  all 
holders  of  securities  of  such  dass  and  to  all 
hotders  of  any  daas  Into  whidi  sudi  securi- 
ties may  be  converted. 

"xzBfPTioa  OP  PBOHxamB  asLss 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may.  by  rule,  regulatioa.  or  order,  exempt 
any  purchase  from  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection  if  sudi  an  exemption  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  and  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contenU  at  the  tiftnniwy 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  sectian  419  the  f<dlow- 
Ing  new  item: 

"Sec  420.  Approval  of  transfer  of  air  carrier 
ownership. 

"(a)  AppUcaticm  to  transfer  air  carrier  own- 
ership. 

"(b)  Hearing  by  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

"(c)  Approval  of  application. 

"(d)  Prohibited  sales  of  securities.  | 

"(e)  Exemption  of  prohibited  i 


(DocxxT  43135] 
Oumi  Dnrmra  Afplicatioii 
Having  carefully  considered  TWA's  Appli- 
cation and  all  of  the  comments  filed  In  re- 
sponse, the  Department  finds  that  wbUe  It 
has  JuiteUcUon  to  institute  an  investigation 
of  TWA's  continuing  fitness,  such  action 
would  be  appropriate  only  in  the  rare  and 
ezoq>tlonal  case  and  no  such  action  is  war- 
ranted here.  TWA  has  failed  to  set  forth  the 
««ninp>innf  prima  fade  case  essential  to  Jus- 
tify such  a  proceeding  In  these  circum- 
stances. 

SACXGBOUKS 

On  May  16.  1085,  Trans  World  Airlines 
(TWA)  filed  an  Ai»pllcation  aaUng  us  to  in- 
vestigate its  prospective  continuing  fitness 
under  section  401(r)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  (Act).  49  UAC.  1371(r).  in  the  event 
that  Mr.  Cari  C.  Icahn  gains  ocmtrol  of  the 
carrier.  In  support  of  Its  Application.  TWA 
alleged  that:  (1)  Mr.  Icahn  and  companies 
he  controls  ("Mr.  Icahn")  own  at  least  30% 
(as  of  the  date  of  the  filing)  of  TWA's  out- 
standing common  stock  and  seek  ''"■"^^tt^ 
control  of  TWA;  (2)  Mr.  Icahn's  record  of 
several  consent  decrees  with  the  SEC  and  of 
enforcement  actions  by  several  state  agen- 
cies indicates  that  he  does  not  have  the  dis- 
position to  comply  with  the  law:  (3)  his  fi- 
nancing for  the  purchase  of  TWA  stock  may 
in  part  come  from  foreign  banlcs,  raising  the 
issue  of  foreign  control  of  an  airline;  (4)  his 
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InTMtment  group  bu  no  experience  in  air- 
line minaiement;  (5)  his  investment  group 
might  have  financial  Intereeta  In  other  aero- 
naiitlca  enterpriaca,  requiring  cpedflc  ap- 
proval of  the  Department  for  the  acquiai- 
tion  of  TWA;  and  («)  his  history  as  a  "corpo- 
rate pirate"  ihowa  that  his  financial  and 
operational  plans  for  TWA  would  be  highly 
disruptive  to  TWA's  continued  operation 
and  fitness  as  an  air  carrier.  In  addition, 
TWA  argues  that  the  intention  of  lb.  Icahn 
to  merge  TWA  with  a  corporation  formed 
for  that  purpose  would  be  unlawful,  absent 
prior  apiwoval  of  the  Department  under  sec- 
tion 401(h)  of  the  Act  and  review  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  801  of  the 
Act.  TWA  also  fQed  a  motion  for  expedited 
treatment  and  asked  that  the  Deputment 
act  to  stop  Mr.  Icahn  from  aoquiilng  addi- 
tional TWA  stock  before  he  takes  control  of 
T^XTA. 

On  May  17, 1988,  we  issued  a  Notice  to  All 
Parties  that  responses  to  TWA's  Application 
should  be  fOed  by  May  38.>  Several  dvlc 
groups  and  other  persons  filed  comments  in 
support  of  TWA's  Application:  the  St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
the  Missouri  Parties,  the  Port  Authority  of 
New  Yoik  and  New  Jersey,  the  Cities  of  St. 
Louis  and  Kintsi  City,  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Airports,  the  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation, and  the  City  of  Memphis.'  Their 
support  is  based  primarily  upon  the  per- 
ceived economic  consequences  if  Mr.  Icahn 
acquires  control  of  TWA  and  dismantles  the 
company.  In  addition,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral letters  to  the  Department  from  mem- 
bers of  Congress:  for  example.  Senators  Al- 
fcmse  M.  D'Amato  and  Thomas  F.  Esgleton 
expressed  concern  about  the  possible  selling 
off  of  assets  of  the  carrier  if  Mr.  Icahn 
gained  control  and  eight  members  of  the 
Missouri  delegation  wrote  to  ask  for  an  in- 
vestigation under  the  Department's  continu- 
ing fitness  authority. 

Mr.  Icahn  filed  an  Answer  opposing 
TWA's  Application.  Mr.  Icahn  asks  Uiat  we 
dismiss  TWA's  Application  because:  (1) 
DOT  has  no  authority  to  grant  the  relief  re- 
quested by  TWA.  since  it  cannot  review  an 
acquisition  of  control  of  TWA  by  a  person 
not  connected  to  the  transportation  indus- 
try; (3)  although  DOT  does  have  authority 
to  institute  a  fitness  investigation  should  he 
gain  control  of  TWA.  he  does  not  now  have 
such  control,  and  the  Department  should 
not  exercise  its  continuing  fitness  power  to 
regulate  changes  In  control  of  TWA;  and  (3) 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  TWA 
will  be  unfit  if  he  should  gain  control  of  the 
carrier.  

Mr.  Icahn  characterised  TWA's  Applica- 
tion as  an  attempt  to  have  the  Department 
regulate  the  acquisition  of  a  carrier  by  re- 
quiring its  fitness  a{«)roval  in  advance  of 
any  acquisiticHL  He  asserts  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  authority  to  grant  the  relief  re- 
quested by  TWA  because  Congress,  when  it 
passed  the  Aliilne  Deregulation  Act  of  1978, 
specifically  withdrew  authority  to  review  ac- 
quisitions of  air  carriers  by  persons  not  in- 
volved in  the  transportation  industry. 

He  also  urges  that  the  Department  not  ex- 
erdae  its  continuing  fitness  authority  under 


■  In  Its  motion  (or  expedited  treatment  which  was 
filed  later  In  the  same  day  that  we  issued  the 
NoUee.  TWA  asked  tbat  usiiuiists  be  due  no  later 
tban  Ma7  M.  EttDoe  tbe  date  for  flUng  responses 
was  set  by  our  Notlee,  we  deny  TWA's  motkm. 

I  Mwnphis'  Answer  was  filed  on  May  31  and  was 
afwnnanhid  br  a  Motiao  For  Leave  to  FUe  Late, 
on  the  basis  that  only  on  May  29  did  It  leani  of  tbe 
May  n  iteadMrw  for  filins  responses.  Slnoe  it  has 
shown  good  cause,  we  grant  Memphis'  Motion. 


section  401(r)  or  the  Act  at  this  time  as  re- 
quests^ by  TWA,  since  he  does  not  yet  con- 
trol TWA.  Such  a  step,  he  asserts,  would  be 
tantaoiount  to  an  exercise  of  the  powers 
Congrats  specifically  rescinded  in  the  De- 
regulation Act 

According  to  Mr.  Icahn,  he  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  partnerships  involved  in  his 
stock  purchase  are  D.8.  dtiaens  and  all 
funds  gsed  to  purchase  stocks  have  and  will 
come  fttnn  VB.  investors  or  financial  insti- 
tutiona.  He  asserts  that  no  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  involved  in  Uie  acquisi- 
tion is  substantially  engaged  in  the  business 
of  aeronautics.  Mr.  Icahn  also  statea  that, 
contrafy  to  TWA  management's  t'^lms,  he 
has  no  intention  of  dismantling  TWA  if  he 
gains  dontroL  Along  with  his  statement  to 
this  efiect  in  his  filing  here,  he  points  to  the 
May  31  decision  of  the  VA.  District  Court, 
TWA  f.  leaJm.  No.  88  Ov.  3877  (JMC) 
(SJ^jr.T.  May  38.  1988),  denying  TWA's 
motion  for  a  restraining  order  against  fur- 
ther stock  acquisltimis,  where  the  court  con- 
cluded that  it  could  not  infer  from  Mr. 
Icahn's  past  conduct  that  he  has  a  plan  that 
"most  tikeU  ..ipllcates  the  sale  of  major  as- 
serts of  a  'greenmail'  attempt." 

Mr.  Icahn  also  addressesonnpliance  dis- 
positioit  issues  raised  by  TWA.  He  points 
out  th4t  his  companies  are  in  good  standing 
with  tMe  many  regulatory  bodies,  itM-inrting 
the  SVC,  New  York  Stodc  Exchange,  and 
several)  State  agencies,  that  oversee  the  se- 
curities industry.  He  argues  that  TWA  has 
overstaed  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  his 
past  ccmsent  decrees  with  the  SBC.  Accord- 
ing to  %Sx.  Icahn.  none  of  these  proceedings 
involveb  an  adjudication  of  wrongdoing,  and 
all  were  settled  without  an  admission  of 
guilt.  Mr.  Icahn  further  argues  that,  be- 
cause he  does  not  intend  to  merge  TWA  into 
a  new;  corporation  and  transfer  TWA's 
sssets  io  that  corporation,  no  Department 
approvtJ  under  section  401(h)  of  the  Act  or 
Presld^tial  review  under  section  801  of  the 
Act  is  Quired. 

On  Ubig  39,  TWA  filed  a  Reply  contending 
that  Mf .  Icahn's  Answer  is  irrelevant,  asse  t- 
Ing  that:  (1)  TWA  seeks  relief  under  section 
401(r)  (continuing  fitness  requirements),  not 
under  section  408  (approval  of  a  control  re- 
laUon^ilP).  and  DOT  has  authority  to  con- 
duct a  fitness  inquiry  prior  to  acquisition  of 
a  carrier  by  a  person  suspected  of  being 
unfit;  ^d  (3)  serious  questions  have  been 
raised  regarding  Mr.  Icahn's  fitness.  On 
June  3t  Mr.  Icahn  filed  an  Answer  to  TWA's 
Reply,  asking  that  we  not  accept  TWA's 
Reply,  since  the  Issues  have  been  defined 
and  argued  in  prior  pleadings,  and  again  as- 
sertinc  that  TWA  has  failed  to  establish 
that  tbe  Department  has  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
stitute a  fitness  investigation  at  this  time 
and  has  also  failed  to  show  that  such  sn  In- 
vestigatlon  is  warranted.'  On  June  5.  TWA 
filed  a  motion  requestion  that  the  Depart- 
ment hold  oral  argument  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tional issue  raised  by  Mr.  Icahn. 

LSOALISSUIS 

1.  JurlMdicUon 
TwA  presented  evidence  that  Mr.  Icahn 
has  acquired  a  large  portion  of  TWA's  out- 
standing stock,  and  that  he  has  sUted  his 
lntentg>n  to  acquire,  and  has  taken  steps  to 
acquir#,  control  of  the  carrier.  TWA  has, 
therefore,  asked  us  to  determine  whether  it 
will  cdntlnue  to  t>e  fit  in  the  event  lir. 


•BoU 
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TWA's  Reply  and  Mr.  Icahn's  Answer  to 
were  accompanied  by  motions  for  leave 
heir  respective  documents.  We  grant  both 
motions  for  good  cause  shown. 
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introl.  In  essence,  it  has  asked 
e,  in  advance  of  his  airtual 
e  carrier,  whether  Mr.  Icahn 
our  fitness  standards.  TWA 
have  Jurisdiction  to  conduct 
investigation  under  section 
Act.  Under  section  401(r),  the 
requirement  that  a  carrier  be  fit.  willing, 
and  able  to  perform  air  transportation  and 
to  hold  a  certificate  is  a  continuing  one.  We 
use  a  thre^part  fitness  test  focusing  on 
managerial  Experience,  flnanoea,  and  dispo- 
sition to  comply  with  the  law.  The  Dqnart- 
ment  can  0|O(Ufy,  suspend,  or  rev<Ae  the 
oerttflcate  of  a  carrier  if,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  it  finds  the  carrier  has  failed  to 
comply  with  this  continuing  requirement. 

Mr.  Icahn'  asserts  that  we  have  no  Jurls- 
dieUon  to  r4vlew  his  acquisition  of  control 
of  TWA.  since  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
(Pub.  L.  98-804)  eliminated  the  requirement 
of  prior  govimment  approval  of  an  acquisi- 
tion of  a  carrier  by  a  person  with  no  sub- 
stantial aeifmautical  hiterest.  He  argues 
that  he  does  not  yet  control  TWA  and  that, 
if  the  Department  were  to  assert  Jurisdlc- 
ti<m  under  section  401(r)  at  this  time,  it 
would  be  dicumventing  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  government  not  intervene  in 
such  changes  in  ownership. 

The  Department  strongly  agrees  that  it 
should  not  rbutinely  intervene  in  changes  in 
airline  ownership.  And  this  is  clearly  the 
taitent  of  Congress  as  welL  Before  1978.  the 
Act  required  Board  approval  for  an  acquisi- 
tion of  con^l  of  an  air  carrier  by  "any 
person,"  a  requirement  added  in  1089.  The 
Ahrllne  Deregulation  Act  of  1978  stru<A  the 
"any  person"  language  from  section  408. 
The  Senate  committee  explained  this 
change  as  fdUows,  B.  R^.  No.  98-631,  98th 
Cong.,  3d  S4>-  (1978)  at  77: 

"Upon  reflection  it  now  appears  best  to 
leave  supenoslon  of  these  types  of  transac- 
tions to  the!  antitrust  laws.  In  essence,  this 
provision  i^tects  incumbent  managers 
from  the  ttureat  that  any  person  or  finn  be- 
lieving it  ca^  more  profitaUy  and  effective- 
ly operate  liie  carrier  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase a  significant  share  of  the  firm's  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  carrier 
policy.  In  jnonregulated  industries,  this 
threat  of  a  ^keover  helps  insure  that  man- 
agements hive  every  incentive  to  profitably 
operate  their  firms." 

The  Hous^  committee  recommended  for 
similar  reasdns  that  the  Board's  Jurisdiction 
over  control  aequisittons  be  substantially 
narrowed.  HlR.  Rep.  95-1311,  95th  Cong.,  3d 
Sess.(1978)itl8: 

"There  would  appear  to  be  little  need  for 
CAB  review  of  acquisitions  of  control  of  air- 
lines by  peisons  with  no  other  aviation  in- 
terests. Disclosure  of  these  transactions  will 
still  be  required  by  section  407  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  lAct  and  the  securities  laws.  If 
the  acquisitk>n  of  control  impairs  a  carrier's 
operating  attility,  it  will  suffer  the  competi- 
tive conseqiiences  which  will  occur  in  the 
more  competitive  environment  established 
by  this  bill." 

Congress  pearly  intended  that  carrier  ac- 
quisitions by  persons  with  no  other  trans- 
portation interests  be  free  from  the  regula- 
tory burdens  once  imposed  under  section 
408(aK5).  However,  the  purposes  of  sections 
408  and  401(r)  are  separate  and  distinct. 
The  amendment  to  section  408  was  not  in- 
tended to  eliminate  our  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility Under  section  401(r)  to  ensure 
that  carrio^  continue  to  be  fit. 

The  puri>^  of  section  408  is  to  protect 
the  public  sgainst  control  transactions  with 
potentially  serious  anticompetitive  effects. 


Section  401(r)  is  not  concerned  the  acquisi- 
tion of  control  per  $e,  nor  with  the  competi- 
tive effects  of  acquisitloas.  Rather,  iU  pur- 
pose is  to  ensure  that  carriers  wiMint^in 
their  fitness  to  operate.  Furthermore,  a 
reading  of  the  legialattve  history  of  the  De- 
regulation Act  shows  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  to  section  406  centered  only 
on  the  desire  to  do  away  with  imnecessary 
regulatory  barriers  to  competition.  There  is 
no  suggestion  in  the  legislative  history  that 
Congress  thus  intended  to  abolish  our  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  a  carrier  con- 
tinues to  be  fit  under  new  ownership  or 
management  See  8.  Rep.  No.  95-831.  95th 
Cong.  2nd  Sess.  (1978)  a  78-78.  Thus,  a  de- 
termination of  the  continuing  fitness  of  a 
carrier  under  new  ownerahlp  or  manage- 
ment is  not  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Coo- 
gress  in  amending  section  408.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  be  csreful  to  avoid  having 
this  continuing  fitness  authority  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  section  408  authority 
Congress  eliminated  in  1978. 

Mr.  Icahn  concedes  that,  should  he  gain 
control  of  TWA.  the  Department  has  the 
authority  to  institute  a  fitness  investigation 
under  section  40I(r).  However,  he  urges  the 
Department  not  to  exercise  its  section 
401(r)  authority  now  because,  he  asserts,  he 
does  not  yet  "control"  TWA  and  he  claims 
that  such  an  action  would  amount  to  an  at- 
tempt to  regulate  control  of  an  air  carrier. 

We  disagree  that  the  Department  must 
decline  to  consider  instituting  a  continuing 
fitness  investigation  based  (m  Mr.  Icahn's 
assertions  that  he  does  not  "control"  TWA. 

If  a  compelling  case  were  made  that  a  car- 
rier's continuing  fitness  to  operate  would  be 
subject  to  serious  question  following  a  pro- 
posed acquisition,  it  clearly  would  be  in  the 
public  interest  for  us  to  use  the  authority 
provided  in  section  40I(r)  as  early  as  practi- 
cable to  review  the  continued  fitness  of  an 
air  carrier.'  For  this  reason,  where  the 
public  interest  was  at  risk,  we  have  not  re- 
fused to  act  where  fitness  was  at  issue 
merely  because  actual  control  of  a  carrier 
had  not  been  conclusively  established. 
Order  85-3-4.  February  1.  1985  (C^ontinuing 
Fitness  of  Golden  West  Airlines). 

The  issue  of  a  carrier's  continued  fitness 
under  new  ownership  or  maiuvement  may 
properly  be  the  subject  of  a  omtinuing  fit- 
ness investlgatlan  under  section  401(r). 
Orders  85-3-4.  February  1. 1985  (Continuing 
Fitness  of  Golden  West  Airlines):  84-5-23, 
May  4.  1984  (Premiere  Airlines  Continuing 
Fitness  Investigation);  83-9-86,  September 
19,  1983  (Midway  (Southwest)  Airway  Co. 
Fitness  Investigation):  83-4-84.  April  15. 
1983  (Application  of  Avla  International  Ah-- 
lines  and  Challenge  Air  Transport);  and  80- 
13-36,  December  5. 1980  (ApplicaUon  of  Gif- 
ford  Aviation,  et  oL).  Moreover,  whether  a 
carrier  is  actually  under  the  control  of  a 
particular  person  and  therefore  might  not 
be  fit  to  operate  may  appropriately  be  at 
issue  in  an  initial  fitness  investigation 
(Order  85-3-85,  March  39,  1985  Pan  Avia- 
tion Fitness  Investigation)  as  well  as  a  con- 
tinuing fitness  investigation.  Orders  85-3-4, 
February  1,  1985  (Continuing  Fitness  of 
Golden  West  Airlines),  and  84-5-33,  May  4, 


'  In  (act  we  require  under  section  304.4  of  our  reg- 
ulations that  certificated  carriers  notify  us  of  pro- 
posed substantial  changes  in  operations.  This  au- 
thority has  been  exercised  In  conjunction  with  al- 
leged or  proposed  changes  in  ownership  and  man- 
agement to  review  tbe  continuing  fitness  of  a  carri- 
er. Orders  86-3-4.  February  1,  IMS,  (C:ontlnulng 
Fitness  of  Oolden  West  Airlines)  and  83-»-«e.  Sep- 
tember 18,  1083  (Midway  (Southwest)  Airway  Co. 
Fitness  Investigation). 


1984  (Premiere  Airlines  Continuing  Fitness 
Investigation). 

In  his  Answer,  Mr.  Icahn  admits  to 
owning  at  least  35%  of  TWA's  outstanding 
stock  as  of  May  28,  and  has  made  public  his 
intention  of  acquiring  control  of  the  carri- 
er.' He  has.  in  fact,  already  proposed  to  pur- 
chase all  remaining  outstanding  shares  of 
TWA.  Under  those  drcumstanoea.  whether 
Mr.  Icahn  has  the  ability  to  control  TWA  is 
an  issue  that  may  properly  be  resolved  in 
the  context  of  a  continuing  fitness  investi- 
gation under  section  401(r)  of  the  Act. 
under  these  facts,  we  therefore  do  not 
accept  Mr.  Icahn's  arguments  that  we 
cannot  institute  such  an  investigation  be- 
cause he  does  not  yet  control  TWA.* 

While  we  find  that  we  have  the  legal  au- 
thority to  taistitute  a  fitness  investigation  of 
a  person  before  actual  control  of  an  alrtine 
has  been  acquired.  It  is  our  policy  to  use 
Uiat  authority  only  in  the  rare  and  tmn«n«i 
case.  The  Department  does  not  intend 
through  our  authority  under  aeetkm  401(r) 
to  be  dimwn  into  takeover  attempts  or  other 
management  disputes  as  a  matter  of  ooiuae 
or  to  otherwise  substitute  unnecessary  gov- 
ernment regulation  tm  the  ccmpetltlve 
pressures  of  the  marketplace.  As  rtlsnissfil 
above,  the  Department's  routine  invtdve- 
ment  in  takeover  contests  would  be  contrary 
to  (ingress'  decision  in  the  Airilne  Deregu- 
lation Act  that  prim-  Govonment  approval 
was  unneoesssry  whenever  a  new  person  ac- 
quired nmtrol  of  an  air  carrier.  We  do  not 
believe  that  our  secticm  401(r)  authority 
should  be  exercised  before  control  has  been 
acquired  unless  at  least  two  criteria  are  met: 
first,  the  likelihood  of  a  change  In  control 
must  be  strong;  and  second,  there  must  be  a 
compelling  prima  facie  case  of  a  lack  of  fit- 
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We  agree  with  TWA  that  Mr.  Icahn  may 
well  acquire  control  of  the  carrier.  However, 
because  TWA  has  not  made  out  a  compel- 
ling prima  facie  case  of  lack  of  fitness  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Icahn.  we  conclude  that  taisti- 
tutlon  of  a  continuing  fitness  investigation 
pursuant  to  section  401(r)  of  the  Act  is  not 
warranted. 

2.ntneu 

In  Its  Application.  TWA  raises  several 
issues  that  it  claims  are  related  to  TWA's 
fitness,  taiduding  Mr.  Icahn's  compliance 
disposition,  his  managerial  expertenee,  the 
possibility  of  foreign  control  or  holdings  by 
Mr.  Icahn  in  aeronautical  businesses,  and 
the  possibility  that  his  finanrial  and  oper- 
ational plans  for  TWA  may  be  disruptive  to 
its  continued  fitness. 

a.  Managerial  Experience 
There  is  no  credible  evidence  that  Mr. 
Icahn's  control  of  TWA  would  deprive  it  of 
the  managerial  expertise  necessary  to  meet 
our  fitness  standard.  We  do  not  require  that 
a  person  controlling  an  air  carrio'  have  spe- 
cific aviation  experience;  the  test  Is  met  if 
that  person  has  substantial  business  experi- 
ence and  the  carrier's  management  team 
has  the  qualifications  and  experience 
needed  to  <4ierate  the  carrier.  See  Order  85- 
3-9,  March  4.  1985  (ApplicaUon  of  Pegasus 
Airlines).  We  have  been  presented  with  no 
grounds  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Icahn  will  be 
unable  or  unwilling  to  choose  competoit 


*Mr.  Icahn's  hoMlnss  are  apparently  inniasliig. 
According  to  his  most  recent  filing  with  the  SEC. 
Mr.  Icahn  owns  32.77%  of  TWA's  outstanding 
shares. 

*8tnce  we  have  rejected  Mr.  Icahn's  JurlsdicUooal 
argument,  we  deny  TWA's  MoUon  for  oral  argu- 
ment on  that  issue. 


and  experienced 
trolTWA. 

h.  Finanrial  and  Operating  Plan 

TWA  also  daims  that  Mr.  Icahn's  reputap 
tlon  as  a  "ootporate  pirate"  bIwwb  that  his 
financial  and  operational  plans  would  be  so 
disruptive  as  to  render  the  carrier  unftt.  We 
are  not  inrJlned  to  intrude  at  this  time  in  a 
transaction  such  as  this  based  on  specula- 
tion of  future  actions  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  prospective  new  owner  or  management 
of  a  carrier.  TWA  has  presented  no  credible 
evidence  to  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Icahn's 
control  of  this  carrier,  even  if  be  were  to  re- 
deploy assets,  would  result  In  an  unfit  oper- 
ation.' 

c.  oompllanoe  Di90sitian 
TWA  '•'wt^'Mls  that  numerous  admlnistrac 
Uve  and  Judicial  actions  involving  securities 
transactions  by  Icahn  «Mtip»»ij»  raise  ques- 
tions  regarding  his  'vpifatit  disposltlan 
that  must  be  resolved  in  a  fitness  hearing. 
These  actions  involved  matters  ranging 
tram  allegations  by  State  or  Federal  au- 
thorities of  faflure  of  leahn-oantiolled  com- 
panies to  comply  with  registration  require- 
ments to  private  suits  involving  takeover  at- 
tempts and  Inaocurate  reporting. 

The  Department  regards  compliance  dis- 
position as  an  important  etement  bi  our  fit- 
ness process  and  has  not  heslUted  to  act 
where  there  was  substantial  evidence  of  a 
person's  lack  of  disposition  to  comply  with 
the  law  and  as  a  consegtience,  of  an  immi- 
nent risk  to  the  puhUc  For  example,  early 
thia  year  we  instituted  a  continnlng  fitness 
taivestigation  of  Oolden  West  Alrtlnes. 
prompted  by  our  concern  over  the  alleged 
control  of  the  carrier  by  Mr.  Kevin  M.  Von 
Feldt,  who  had  a  history  of  aviation  en- 
forcement problems  involving  the  illegal 
sale  of  air  transpcntatlon  with  resultant  dif - 
ficultles  by  prospective  passengers  in  obtain- 
taig  refunds.  Order  85-3-4.  February  1.  1088 
(Continuing  Fitness  of  Golden  West  Air- 
lines.' 

We  find  here,  however,  that  tbe  inddenU 
dted  by  TWA  do  not  provide  a  sufficient 
basis  to  institute  a  continuing  fitness  review. 
According  to  Mr.  Icahn.  in  none  of  these  in- 
stsnoes  has  there  been  an  adjudication  of 
guilt  or  wrongdoing  on  his  part.  TWA  does 
not  controvert  his  account.  More  important- 
ly, Mr.  Icahn  and  his  companies  remain  in 
good  standing  In  the  heavily  regulated  secu- 
rities industry  with  the  SBC,  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  and  various  States.  Baaed 
on  this  information,  we  find  no  r«»np»niTiy 
prima  facie  case  of  a  compliance  dispositlmi 
problem  that  wotild  Justify  investigation  by 
the  Department. 

X  Certi/leate  transfer,  foreign  eontwl,  and 
aeronautical  interetti 

TWA  also  asserts  that  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Icahn  to  merger  TWA  with  another  cor- 


T  In  any  event,  TWA  bas  iSUed  to  demonstrate 
that  Mr.  Icahn  bas  any  Intentlao  to  redeploy  tbe 
carrier's  asseU  In  the  fashloo  allesed  by  TWA. 
TWA  v.  tealM,  Mo.  85  Ov.  3S77  (JMC)  (SJ>jr.T. 
May  28,  ISSS). 

*  Althoush  In  the  eouiae  of  our  'w«'**""«"g  fltnesa 
investigatlao  we  found  Mr.  Von  Feidt  was  not  enti- 
tled to  use  tbe  Oolden  West  name,  by  Order  S6-S- 
48.  May  8. 1888.  we  revoked  tbe  carrier's  certificate 
pursuant  to  seetioo  401(r)  for  rtasons  unrelated  to 
Mr.  Von  Fddt's  Illegal  activities.  In  a  related  court 
aetloo.  the  Department  had  obtained  a  restraining 
order  prohibiting  Mr.  Von  Feldt  from  mng^gtrtg  in 
air  transportatioa  as  Golden  West.  Tbe  Court  also 
found  him  in  contempt  of  an  earlier  order  enjoin- 
ing him  from  mgaglng  In  air  timnspartatiao  with- 
out requisite  authority. 
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ponUion  would  vlolmte  weUon  401(h)  of  the 
Act,  abaent  prior  appronl  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  aectlon  801  review  by  the  Presi- 
dent.* Section  401(h)  prohlbtu  trmnsfers  of 
oertlficatea  without  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  aectlon  Ml  provldea  for  review  by 
the  Preaident  of  any  transfer  of  a  cotlf icate 
to  engage  in  foreign  air  tranaportatlaa.  Cer- 
tainly no  entlflcate  may  lawfully  be  trans- 
ferred unless  the  requirements  of  sections 
401(h)  and  Ml.  as  apppllcable.  are  met. 
Howevn-  no  steps  yet  have  been  taken  that 
would  trigger  review  under  these  sections. 
Therefore,  we  find  no  merit  in  TWA's  argu- 
ment. Nor  has  TWA  presented  evidence 
dononstratlng  foreign  omtroU  or  any  inter- 
est by  Mr.  Icahn  in  any  other  aeronautical 
busineas.  and  in  fact,  Mr.  Icahn  spedflcally 
denies  any  foreign  involvement  and  any 
other  Invohrement  in  the  business  of  aero- 
nautics. 


1.  We  deny  the  Motion  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  for  expedited  treatment: 

2.  We  grant  the  Motion  of  the  Oty  of 
Memphis  for  leave  to  foe  its  Answer  late; 

3.  We  grant  the  Motion  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  for  leave  to  fUe  its  Replr. 

4.  We  grant  the  Motion  of  Carl  C.  Icahn 
tat  leave  to  filed  his  Answer  to  TWA's 
Reply. 

5.  We  grant  the  Motion  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  to  file  iU  third  amendment  to  it  Ap- 
jriicatioK 

g.  We  deny  the  Motlcm  of  Trans  Worlds 
Airtinas  for  an  emergency  order 

7.  We  deny  the  Motion  of  Trans  Worlds 
Airtlnes  for  oral  argument;  and 

8.  We  deny  the  request  of  Trans  Worlds 
Airlines  tox  the  institution  of  a  continuing 
fitness  investigation  under  section  401(r)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act 

MAmsw  V.  Soocon*, 

JLaaUUuU  Secretary 
for  PoUeg  OMd  iHtenuMonai  A/Tain. 


ROXTTINi:  MORNINa  BU8INIS8 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICXSl.  Under 
the  previoug  order,  there  wUl  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tnnnction  of  routine 
morning  hugineag,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn..  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


NATIONAL  LnriiE  LEAOUE 
BASESALL  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  46  years 
ago,  on  a  baseball  diamond  in  Wil- 
liamqiwrt.  PA.  three  teams  began  (»m- 
peting  in  a  league  that  would  eventu- 
ally include  ball  clubs  from  such 
exotic  places  as  Egypt.  Italy,  and 
Taiwan.  Although  the  league  debuted 
in  1939  with  a  grand  total  of  eight 
baseball  gloves  shared  between  three 
teams,  the  organisation  by  1985  would 
boast  more  than  25  million  players  on 
its  international  roster.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Kansaw  is  describing  an 
American  institution  known  the  world 
over  as  the  Little  League.  We  pay  trib- 


•Thki  ■■ertlon  ti  wwUlnwrt  In  TWA'i  Uilrd 
siuwwfciiwit  to  Its  AppMcatlop.  TWA  also  filed  a 
Matkm  for  lieave  of  Re  tbii  dodunent,  linee  the 
data  for  flUns  riiinnaaa  had  alfaady  paMrrt  We 
snat  TWA'I  moUon. 


ute  to  this  great  success  story  this 
week  during  National  Little  League 
Baselatll  Week. 

Ur.  President,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
mark  the  league's  40th  anniversary  on 
Capitol  HUl  because,  in  fact,  it  is  the 
only  ^Ports  organization  chartered  by 
the  FMeral  Government.  Indeed,  from 
its  modest  opening  day  in  Williams- 
port.  Little  League  basebaU  has  grown 
to  become  the  world's  largest  youth 
spoTid  organization,  with  an  ftmaning 
15,600  programs  in  25  different  coun- 
tries. 

In  opy  view,  there  are  no  better  ways 
of  exporting  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
our  basic  American  values  of  team- 
work, discipline,  and  good,  clean  fun 
than  through  our  great  national  pas- 
time and  the  Little  League.  E>rery 
Augugt.  teams  from  the  comers  of  the 
globe  gather  In  WHliamsport  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Little  League  World 
Series  a  weeklong  competition  to  de- 
termine the  world  champions.  But 
true  to  the  Ideals  of  the  league  upon 
which  Its  founders  so  wlscdy  insisted, 
there  are  no  losers  in  the  Little 
League— not  the  runners-up  In  the 
World  Series,  nor  the  team  struggling 
to  leabi  the  funiiamentals  in  a  small 
Kans^  town  or  on  a  dusty  diamond  in 
AfrlcflL  Above  all,  the  thrill  of  competi- 
tion and  the  principles  of  hard  work 
will  better  prepare  our  youngsters— 
and  their  international  teammates— 
for  the  challenges  of  adulthood. 

Mr.  I  President,  our  American  kids 
might!  have  trouble  tmderstanding  the 
Japanese  or  Qerman  of  their  foreign 
rivals,  but  throw  out  a  bat  and  a  ball 
and  you've  got  the  instant  communica- 
tion df  a  universal  language.  Let  us 
honor  the  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments of  Little  League  baseball  this 
week  by  saluting  the  dedicated  orga- 
nizers^  parents,  coaches,  communities, 
and  o^  young  ballplayers  who  give  so 
much  of  themselves  to  perpetuate  our 
imiqufly  American  game;  throui^  the 
Little  League,  it  is  our  gift  to  the 
world. 


rHOUCS  ANONYMOUS 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.'  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  1985 
markg  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous— a 
fellowship  of  men  and  women  who 
share 'their  experience,  strength,  and 
hope  with  each  other  so  that  they 
may  solve  their  common  problem  and 
help  others  to  recover  from  alcohol- 
ism.   I 

AA  was  founded  in  1935  in  Akron. 
OH,  \v  a  New  York  investment  execu- 
tive »nd  an  Akron  physician  who 
found  that  by  helping  each  other  they 
could  maintain  sobriety.  Both  men  are 
now  (leceased,  but  the  program  of  re- 
covery has  spread  to  all  puts  of  the 
world!  with  an  estimated  1,000.000-plus 
membership.  Members  meet  regularly 
to  h^p  themselves  and  others  gain 
and  njalntAJn  sobriety. 


Alooholi^  is  recognized  as  a  major 
health  problem.  In  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  third  largest  killer,  after  heart 
disease  an^  cancer.  And  alcoholics  are 
not  the  only  victims.  Families,  friends, 
coworicers.]  and  the  oommunity-at- 
large  all  sufer.  According  to  a  recent 
indepth  pdU  cmiducted  by  ABC  News 
and  the  Washington  Post,  one  out  of 
adult»-56  million 
that  alcohol  abuse  has 
mble  to  their  families.  The 
same  surviy  indicates  that  8  percent 
of  the  pubUc,  or  13  million  Americans, 
at  some  point  in  their  lives  have  had  a 
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drinking 
have 
about 
having  a 

The 
allude 
lem.  for 
confront 
ing  from 
isa 
derstood 


2% 


to 


blem  for  which  1  percent 
treatment.    Currently 
loo  Americans  admit  to 
problem. 

outlined  above  only 
full  extent  of  the  prob- 
alcoholics  are  unable  to 
fact  that  they  are  suffer- 
e  diseaae.  And  akohoUsm 
well-known  but  little  un- 
WhOe  we  have 
learned  a  [great  deal  about  how  to 
identify  ahd  arrest  alcoholism,  as  yet, 
we  have  b#en  unable  to  find  a  way  to 
prevent  it.  | 

I  ask  you.  my  col- 

me  in  saluting  Alcohol- 

>us.  an  organizatiMi  which 

nUllons  of  alcoholics  stop 

lead  normal  and  produc- 


And  so 
leagues,  to 
Ics  Anoi 
has  hell 
drinking 
tive  lives. 


In  Wastdngton.  we  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  wnat  can  be  done  by  people 
joining  together  to  help  each  other, 
without  ms  prodding,  funding,  or  reg- 
ulation by  the  Federal  Government. 
AA  serves  as  a  sterling  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  through 
simple,  self-help  efforts.  There  are  no 
dues  or  fe^  for  AA  membwshlp.  The 
only  requirement  is  a  desire  to  gtop 
drinking.  AA  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
political  oKanization  or  institution.  It 
neither  endorses  nor  opposes  any 
causes.  Itj  accept*  no  government 
money,  noi  foundati(m  money,  no  cor- 
porate or  private  money.  It  is  entirely 
self-supporting,  almost  totidly  fnm 
the  money  dropped  in  the  baskets 
passed  at  AA  meetings. 

Many  h«re  tried  to  analyze  the  phe- 
nomena of  AA— why  it  worits  in  so 
many  cascii  when  all  else  has  failed. 
That  it  dofs  woA  and  has  been  such  a 
vital  forcein  arresting  the  dlse«se  of 
alcoholismi  clearly  deserves  our  recog- 
nition ami  our  gratitude.  So  Join  me 
today  in  celebrating,  along  with  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 


DRUG  PRODUCTION  IN  JAMAICA 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
unsurpassed  tropical  beauty  of  the 
Caribbean  I  Island  of  Jamaica  is  belied 
by  the  ugliness  that  results  from  what 
has  becoiie  its  chief  export— illicit 
narcotics.  I 


The  United  States  has  been  sending 
its  dtlaens  to  Jamaica  for  years,  pro- 
viding this  island  nation  with  massive 
amounts  of  revenue  in  travel  and  tour- 
ism. It  would  seem  that  Jamaica,  in 
return,  is  sending  us  drugs  that  cor- 
rupt our  children,  destabilize  our  soci- 
ety, and  threaten  our  national  securi- 
ty. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  gen- 
erous in  its  financial  support  of  Jamai- 
ca. For  fiscal  year  1986.  in  fact.  $134.5 
millitm  in  ectmomlc  and  milltaiy  aid  is 
slated  for  this  island  nation.  Jamaica 
is  also  one  of  the  primary  recipients  of 
multilateral  develc^nnent  bank  assist- 
ance—$130.4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  I  am  aware  of  the  political  and 
social  turmoO  that  has  afflicted  Ja- 
maica in  the  recent  past,  and  I  realize 
full  weU  that  U.8.  aid  is  vital  to  this 
nation  in  its  efforts  to  stabilize  its  gov- 
ernment, and  restore  tranquility  to  its 
citizens.  But  I  also  realize  that  we  as 
Americans  can  no  longer  channel  mil- 
lions of  dollars  Into  a  nation  that  re- 
fuses to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
curb  Its  drug  production— crops  that 
are  headed  directly  for  our  children. 

Not  (mly  is  marijuana  entering  our 
Nation  from  Jamaica  in  record 
amounts,  but  there  is  Increasing  hard 
evidence  that  imported  cocaine  is  be- 
coming prevalent  <m  the  island.  Air 
and  sea  routes,  both  for  marijuana 
and  cocaine  transport,  are  being  uti- 
lized In  and  around  Jamaica  for  drug 
shipments  Intended  for  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  reported,  as  well, 
that  numerous  cocaine  procesging 
"labs"  are  beginning  to  emerge  all  over 
Jamaica. 

There  has  been  some  Internal  fall- 
out, however.  There  are  indicatlcms 
that  this  Nation  is  starUng  to  e^^eri- 
enoe  growing  problems  with  drug  use 
and  abuse  by  the  Jamaican  popula- 
tion, both  with  marljiiana  and  cocaine. 
It  has  been  necessary  In  the  recent 
past  to  set  up  numerous  drug  treat- 
moit  and  rehabilitation  centers  in  Ja- 
maica for  the  many  young  people  who 
are  suffering  in  increasing  numbers 
from  drug  addiction. 

In  the  recently  published  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Strategy 
Report  of  the  State  Department,  it 
was  reported  that  Jamaica  has  become 
the  second  leading  source  of  marljuap 
na  available  In  the  United  States.  Co- 
lombia Is  first,  with  Mexico  next.  Mr. 
President,  13  percent  of  the  marijuana 
that  Is  destroying  our  children  comes 
from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  percentage  will  in- 
crease In  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
1984  figures  are  stiU  being  computed, 
but  it  is  expected  that  between  2,000 
and  3,000  metric  tons  of  marijiiana 
will  come  into  the  United  States  from 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  it  untenable, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  agree  with  me,  that  UJ3. 
aid  to  Jamaica,  and  Jamaican  marijua- 


na production,  and  Jamaican  mr^itut 
trafficking,  are  increasing  at  the  same 
time.  It  is,  indeed,  time  that  we 
stomed  funding  our  own  destructi<m. 

I  therefore  call  on  the  nation,  and 
the  Government  of  Jamaica  to  curb  its 
drug  production.  In  the  long  rtm. 
when  we  in  the  United  States  finally 
become  fed  up  with  the  refusal  of  the 
Jamaican  Government  to  ocMnply  with 
our  request  to  stop  producing  and  ex- 
porting illicit  narcotics,  it  will  end  up 
costing  Jamaica  more  than  this  naticm 
may  be  willing  to  pay.  It  will  cost 
than  U.S.  aid— all  of  it.  We  In  the  U.S. 
Congress  are  in  the  process  of  elimi- 
nating American  aid  to  the  natl<m  of 
Bolivia  because  of  their  government's 
refusal  to  curb  their  drug  produetiim 
and  export,  and  Jamaica  should  be 
forewarned  that  we  are  prepared  to  in- 
troduce similar  legislation  in  their 
behalf.  In  our  detnmination  to  end 
the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  in  our 
Nation,  we  in  the  United  States  are 
prepared  to  do  whatever  we  must  to 
protect  our  children,  and  preserve  our 
society. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleik  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sthms).  Without  objecticHi.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZA-nON  ACT.  FISCAL  YEARS 
1986  AND  1987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clei±  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  oIIowk 
A  bOl  (&  1008)  to  authortae  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the  T3A. 
Information  Agency,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  the  Nattooal  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea,  for  flaeal  years  lOM  and  1887. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Pending: 

Hetaos  Amendment  No.  2M,  to  maintain 
Presidential  authort^  to  curb  human  rights 
violations  in  connection  with  population  as- 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Pregilmt.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  the  Helms  amendment, 
be  temporarily  set  aside,  through  the 
consideration  of  21  amendments  that 
are  listed  under  the  unanimoua-oon- 
sent  agreement,  commencing  with  the 
Lugar  arms  control  authorization 
amendment  and  through  the  Blasten 


Yalta  amendment,  as  listed  in  the 

order.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiOx- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  Benator  from  itwWMM  Qfr.  Looaal 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  801. 

BCr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dUgieiwed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pave  SI.  after  line  88.  add  the  toUow- 
inr 

TTIU  VI-ARM8  CONTROL  AND  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AMENDMENT  ACT  OF 
1888 


rtax 

Sac.  Ml.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arms  Contrcd  and  nissiiiismiiil  Act  of 
1085". 


APnumunosn  rtm.  fiscsl  tsss  teas 
Sac.  808.  Sectton  49(aXl)  of  the 
Control  and  Dlaarmament  Act  (82  U.8.C. 
3588(aXl))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUovs: 

"(1)  for  the  fiacal  year  18W.  8a8.7M.0M. 
of  whkdi  amount  HM\M»  shall  be  avail- 
aide  only  to  pay  necessary  imiiiiisia  in- 
curred in  oooneetian  with  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations  with  the  Oovcmment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  aima  reductlona. 
intermediate-range  nndear  fosees. 
and  defensive  1 


All  iHUBizs'iiow  oe 

TSSaS  ISSS  ABB  ISST 

Sk.  008.  (a)  Section  48(axa>  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Dtaarmament  Act  (88  VJR.C. 
8580(axa»  is  amended  to  read  M  follows: 

"(8)  for  the  fiscal  year  18M,  88S414.0M. 
and.  for  the  fiscal  year  1S«7.  $3S.614»0.  of 
which  amounts  88.146.0M  sbaD  be  available 
in  each  fiacal  year  only  to  pay  1 
pensws  incurred  in  r<siiiw.'ll>Mi  with 
control  negotiatiana  oondncted  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  strate- 
tlc  arms  reducttons.  intermediate-range  nu- 
dear  f oreea.  and  space  and  defsuslve  weap- 


Sac  804.  The  Arma  Contnd  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sectlan: 


TO  AMD  OOlfPUAIKX 


5X  (a)  The  Congress  determines 
that  the  achievement  and  malntcnanoe  of 
successful  controls  upon  armaments  re- 
quires official  and  public  confidence  that 
the  parties  arc  eipected  to  adhere  to  tbdr 
commitments  and  that  the  parties  win  be 
held  accountable  for  failure  to  meet  obllga- 
tlona.  ixnthout  such  confidence.  *^<«h«j 
arms  control  accords  are  eroded,  and  the 
prospects  are  Jeopardiaed  for  new  agree- 
ments which  can  place  further  controls  on 
the  competition  in  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons  and  which  can  increase  interna- 
tional stability.  In  accordance  with  Uiis  de- 
termination— 
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"(1)  the  President  shall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
fthairman  of  the  Committee  on  Forelm  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Director,  in  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intellisence,  <m  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  obligations  undertaken 
in  arms  control  agreements  and  on  any 
problems  related  to  compliance  by  other  na- 
tions with  the  provisions  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  arms  control  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party;  and 

"(2)  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
Uaited  States  adherence  shall  include  infor- 
mation on  the  policies  and  organization  of 
each  relevant  agency  or  department  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  adherence,  a  de- 
scription of  national  security  programs  with 
a  direct  bearing  on  adherence  questions  and 
of  steps  being  taken  to  ensure  adherence, 
and  a  compilation  of  any  substantive  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  previous  year  regard- 
ing United  States  adherence,  together  with 
an  assessment  of  such  issues  and  the  need 
for  any  corrective  action:  and 

"(3)  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
problems  of  oompUanoe  by  other  nations 
shall  Include,  in  the  case  of  each  treaty  or 
agreement  about  which  compliance  ques- 
tions exist— 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  significant  issue 
raised  and  efforts  made  and  contemplated 
with  the  other  party  to  seek  a  resolution  of 
the  dlf Acuity; 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  damage,  if  any,  to 
United  States  security  and  other  interests; 
and 

"(C)  recommendations  as  to  any  steps 
which  should  be  considered  to  redress  any 
damage  to  United  States  national  sectirity 
and  to  reduce  compliance  problems. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  provided  in  unclassified  form,  with 
clasBified  annexes,  as  appropriate.". 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  the 
ACDA  authorization  bill.  This  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  as  S.  1132.  It  is  being 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill.  It  had 
unanimous  consent  of  the  (»mmittee, 
and  on  our  part  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  authorizing  supplemental 
funding  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  In  fiscal  year  1985 
and  increased  funding  levels  in  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  will  ensure  that 
the  Agency  has  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  support  strong  arms  control 
efforts. 

The  Agency  requested  a  substantial 
increase  specifically  to  cover  the  costs 
of  the  new  negotiation  in  Geneva  on 
strategic  arms,  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces,  and  space  and  defense 
wei^Tons.  At  the  initiative  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbakks], 
the  additional  fimds  are  earmarked  to 
ensure  that  they  are  used  specifically 
to  support  that  new  initiative.  As  a 
result,  the  basic  ftmding  for  the 
Agency  will  be  frozen  at  present  levels. 
This  is  a  prudent  means  of  making 


that  ACDA  has  what  it  needs, 
with  other  agencies  in  fiscal 
tt    at    this    time    of    massive 
deficits. 

bill  also  includes  an  amendment 
which  was  approved  unani- 
requlring  the  President  to 
to  Congress  an  annual  report 
by  the  Director  of  ACDA  on 
n.S.  Adherence  to  arms  control  trea- 
ties aitd  agreements  and  on  any  prob- 
lems of  compliance  by  other  parties  to 
multilateral  and  bilateral  agreements 
with  vs.  These  reports  are  to  be  pre- 
pared in  coordination  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  Energy,  and  Defense, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telllgttice. 

In  recent  years,  amendments  to  de- 
fense billls  have  required  reports  on 
Soviet:  nontwmpllanc^.  My  amendment 
makes  the  requlrMnent  a  standing 
part  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  Act.  However,  it  ex- 
pands the  requirement  to  cover  the  ac- 
tivities of  other  nations,  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition,  the  report 
requires  an  assessment  of  damage,  if 
any,  to  U.S.  security  and  other  inter- 
ests caused  by  failure  of  other  nations 
to  comply  with  agreements,  and  rec- 
ommendations as  to  any  steps  which 
shoul4  be  considered  to  redress  any 
damage  to  U.S.  national  security  and 
to  redtice  compliance  problems. 

My  amendment  also  places  a  new  re- 
quirement for  information  on  policies 
and  organization  to  ensure  U.S.  adher- 
ence to  arms  control  agreements,  iden- 
tifica^on  of  programs  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  adherence  and  steps  being 
taken  no  ensure  adherence,  a  compila- 
tion of  substantive  questions  raised  by 
other  '  nations  regarding  our  adher- 
ence, together  with  an  assessment  of 
these  bsues  and  the  need  for  any  cor- 
rective action. 

VerKlcation  and  compliance  contin- 
ue to  !be  matters  of  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  suc- 
cinct reports  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment ^uld  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  Congress  in  making  informed 
Judgments  and  In  decldtog  what,  if 
any,  action  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  problems  with  adherence  and 
compliance  do  not  undermine  our 
arms  control  and  other  national  secu- 
rity efforts.  

Thc^  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  302)  was 
agreed  to. 


NO.  303 

(Purp<Be:  To  amend  the  Trading  With  the 
Eneiay  Act  to  authorize  an  ex  gratia  pay- 
menl|  to  Switzerland  In  accordance  with  a 
bilateral  agreement.) 
Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  aniendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  iminedlate  consideration. 

Thd  PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  legislative 
The  Senator 
proposes  an 


June  10, 1985 

clerk  read  as  follows: 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugax] 
imendment  numbered  303. 

BCr.  LUCfAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendmen  i  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PR]  iSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amepdment  is  as  follows: 
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17.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
lowing: 

kTimrT  TO  TBS  oovxamiKiiT  or 


On  page 
insert  the  fo 

KXGHATIAI 


Ssc.  124.  Section  39  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  (63  SUt.  1346;  50  U.S.C. 
App.  39)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subeectlo^is  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  is  authorised  to 
pay  from  piioperty  vested  in  or  transferred 
to  him  unde^  this  Act.  the  sum  of  $30,000  as 
an  ex  gratia  bayment  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Switzerland  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  that  Oovem- 
ment and  the  Oovemmmt  of  the  United 
States  on  Mirch  13. 1980.". 

Mr.  LU^AR.  Bfr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  wotild  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  pay 
$20,000  td  the  Swiss  Oovemment, 
from  f uncUheld  by  the  Office  of  Allen 
Property.  The  payment  settles  disput- 
ed claims  arising  from  assets  consicl- 
ered  to  be  enemy  property  held  by  us 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

On  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  There  is  no  objection  on 
our  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.        I 

The  aniendment  (No.  303)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  LUl 

an  amen( 
Its  immediate  ( 
The 


■  KO.  304 

lAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
^ent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
\  consideration. 
)INO   OFFICER.   The 
amendmenit  wlU  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senaior  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Loqak] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  304. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRiasIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  TlUe  I.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SBC 


TO  THE  SENIOR  POREIGN 
BY  THE  8ECBETARY  OF 


(a)  Imxrm  ArroumtMtn  to  SxinoR  Foa- 
KioH  Sbrvxc^  w  X>wraaMan  or  Comfzacr— 
Section  305 1  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (33  VA.C.  3945)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(cXl)  Appointments  to  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  be  excl  uded  in  the  calculation  and  ap- 
plication of  the  limitation  in  subsection  (b). 


"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
no  more  than  one  Individual  (other  than  an 
individual  with  reemployment  rights  under 
section  310  as  a  career  appointee  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service)  may  serve  imder  a 
limited  appointment  in  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
any  time. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ap- 
point an  Individual  to  a  limited  appointment 
in  the  Senior  Von\ga  Service  for  a  specific 
position  abroad  if — 

"(A)  no  career  member  of  the  Service  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  available 
to  serve  Ir.  the  position;  and 

"(B)  the  Individual  appointed  has  unique 
qualifications  for  the  specific  position.". 

(b)  CoHTOuoMO  AHxmnaDrr.— Section 
2403(c)  of  such  Act  (33  VS.C.  3901  note)  is 
repealed. 

(c)  EiTBcnvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1. 1986. 

ytt.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  now  offer  is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  and  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  enables  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  vpoint  individuals  spe- 
cialized in  market  expertise,  to  help 
open  difficult  export  markets  abroad. 

The  appointment  would  be  made 
only  if  no  career  officer  would  be 
qualified  for  the  position. 

The  appointment  would  normally  be 
limited  to  a  3-  to  4-year  tour. 

On  our  part,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  seons 
like  an  exceUent  amendment,  and  I 
recommend  that  we  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  3(M)  was 
agreed  to. 


r  Ko.  SOS 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmt  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lugah] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  305. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  TlUe  I  of  the  bill  add  the 
following  new  section: 

Section  .  The  President  is  authorized  to 
maintain  membership  of  the  United  States 
in  the  International  Jute  Organization. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
maintain  our  membership  in  the  re- 
cently-established International  Jute 
Organization. 

Congress  must  specifically  authorize 
<x>ntiaued  U.S.  membership  prior  to 
September  19,  1985;  otherwise  the 
United  States  wiU  have  to  withdraw 
from  the  International  Jute  Organiza- 
tion. 


U.S.  membership  in  the  Internation- 
al Jute  Organization  impies  a  modest 
financial  obligation  of  around  $200,000 
per  year. 

The  International  Jute  Organization 
comprises  29  countries  and  is  dedicat- 
ed to  Improving  Jute  productivity  and 
Jute  martlets  through  research  and 
market  promotion. 

Jute  is  a  principal  export  product  for 
some  of  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries—Bangladesh, India,  and  Nepal, 
for  example— and  the  success  of  the 
International  Jute  Organization  wlU 
have  a  direct  and  positive  impact  on 
small  farmers  in  these  countries. 

We  are  prepared  to  aoc^t  the 
amendment. 

Hi.  pell.  Mr.  President,  this  seems 
like  a  fine  amendment.  We  recom- 
mend we  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  305)  was 
agreed  to. 


iro.  SOS 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  wnslderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Lu<ur]  for 
tSi.  Kastkh  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 306. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  line  IS,  page  5  strike  the  word  "funds" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "amotmts  author- 
ized to  be". 

Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  introduced  for 
Senator  Kastdt  is  a  technical  amend- 
ment that  corrects  a  mistake  in  the 
manner  in  which  an  earmark  was  writ- 
ten in  the  original  legislatioiL 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendtaient. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
objection  to  this  amendment  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  306)  was 
agreed  to. 


'  no.  SOT 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoah]  for 
Mr.  WAHim  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 307. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  I,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

esc.      .  AUSnUUAN  bicentenniau 

(a)  PanniG.— The  Congress  finds  that  the 
American-Australian  Bicentennial  Pounda- 
ticm.  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation  estab- 
lished in  1983  for  the  purpose  of  coordinat- 
ing all  United  States  official  aiKl  private 
participation  in  the  1988  Australian  Bicen- 
tennial celebration,  deserves  and  needs  fi- 
nancial support  to  effectively  carry  out  that 
purpose. 

(b)  OaAKT  TO  AiiBucAi^'AusTaALiAii  Bicm- 
nmriAL  PotnmATiOM.— ntm  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  section 
102(1)  for  the  "Administration  of  Foreign 
Affairs",  the  Secretary  of  State  may  make  a 
grant  in  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  1986  and 
1987  to  the  Amerlcan-Austialian  Bicenten- 
nial Foundation  in  support  of  its  programs 
and  operations  to  prepare  for  United  States 
partkdpation  In  the  Australian  Bicentennial 
celebration. 

(c)  AuTRORiTT  or  U8IA  Not  Avtbctb>.— 
Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  under  section  102(aK3)  of  the 
Mutual  Education  and  (Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  3452(aX3)). 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Wabhsr.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  authorize  the  State 
Department  to  help  fund  the  Ameri- 
can-Australian Becentennlal  Founda- 
tion. 

The  administration  requests  this 
action  in  the  Interests  of  American- 
Australian  relations. 

The  Australian  Government  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  our  own  Bicen- 
tennial and  spent  $7  million  in  New 
Orleans;  $7  million  for  Knoxville,  and 
$5  to  $6  million  for  Spokane. 

The  Becentennlal  Foundation  will 
be  largely  financed  privately,  but  this 
amendment  will  allow  the  State  De- 
partment to  provide  small  grants  out 
of  existing  funds.  It  will  not  require 
additional  funding  authorization. 

The  private  foundation  replaces  the 
usual  practice  of  creating  a  separate 
commission  at  much  greater  cost  to 
the  Government. 

I  might  add  that  Great  Britain  has 
pledged  1  million  pounds  to  the  Aus- 
tralian BicentennlaL 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  an  exceUent  one  and 
recommend  its  passage.  We  support  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  307)  was 
agreed  to. 
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r  Ko.  soa 

(Parpow:  To  provide  for  the  dlstrtbutlon 
vlttatn  the  United  States  of  the  DSIA  fllm 
entitled.  "Hal  David:  Ezpreadnc  a  Peel- 
Inc) 

Mr.  LUOAR.  >flr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  ollows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ldoak]  for 
Mr.  lyAiuTO  propoaea  an  amendment  num- 
boedSOS. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Pate  19,  between  llnea  9  and  10,  Inaert 
the  f ollowlna: 

DISXUBUnOIl 

uaiAFnji 

APBUMO" 

Sk.  ao«.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  the 
aeoood  aentence  of  aectlon  Ml  of  the  United 
Statea  Information  and  «i^«<*tvmwl  Ex- 
change Act  of  194g  (33  UJB.C.  1461)- 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  United  Statea  In- 
formatlan  Agency  ahall  make  available  to 
the  Aiehhrtat  of  the  United  Statea  a  maater 
copy  of  the  film  entitled  "Hal  David:  Ex- 
preaalng  a  Feeling";  and 

(B)  aubject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Servtoea  ahall  retmburae 
the  Director  tor  any  ezpensea  of  the  Agency 
In  making  the  maater  otvy  of  such  film 
available,  ahall  deposit  auch  film  in  the  Na- 
tional Archtvea  of  the  United  Statea.  and 
ahall  make  eoplea  of  such  fUm  available  for 
purchaae  and  public  viewing  within  the 
United  Statea. 

(3)  The  Administrator  of  General  Services 
ahall  carry  out  hla  dutiea  under  dauae  (B) 
of  paragraph  (t)  only  after  the  United 
States  Government  has  acquired,  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  remain- 
ing license  or  other  rights  which  are  not 
Govenunent-^ield  before  auch  date  and 
which  are  required  for  distribution  within 
the  United  States  of  the  film  enUUed  "Hal 
David:  Expreaalng  a  Feeling"  without  uae  of 
funda  appropriated  or  otherwiae  made  avafl- 
able  to  any  department,  agency.  Instrumen- 
tality, or  office  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  this  amendment  on  liehalf 
of  Senator  D'Amato.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  permit  the  showing  in 
the  United  States  of  the  USIA  film 
"Hal  David.  Expressing  a  Feeling." 

USIA  films  are  prohibited  from 
being  shown  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though Congress  can  make  legidative 
exceptions,  and  this  is  wtiat  is  sought 
in  this  instance.  The  bill  has  passed  in 
the  House. 

The  film  is  a  profile  of  the  songwrit- 
er and  lyricist  Hal  David.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  particularly  useful  film  for  U.S. 
viewing. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 


Mr.JPELL.  Mr.  President.  I  recognize 
that  mis  is  an  exception  and  it  is  rare 
Congress  grants  these  exceptions.  In 
this  cgse.  it  seems  a  good  one.  We  have 
no  objection  to  its  passage. 

The;  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

The)  amendment  (No.  308)  was 
agreed  to. 


HO.  SOS 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  aniendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  im$iedlate  consideration. 

The'  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Theilegislatlve  cleric  read  as  follows: 

TheJSenator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoaa]. 
on  beqalf  of  Mr.  MnucowsKi.  propoaea  an 
amendiaent  numbered  309. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out oltJectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thejamendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  title: 

TTTpE  VI— THE  ASIA  FOUNDATION 
I  SHORT  TITLB 

SecJOI.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  "The 
Asia  ^undation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal 
Tears  t»8«  and  1987". 

SOKIZATIOII  OF  APPBOPaiATIORS 

D3.  Section  404  of  The  Asia  Founda- 
:  of  1984  (32  VAC.  4403)  Is  amended 
las  follows: 
"Sr.|  404.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  State 
$10,800000  for  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1986 
and  19i7  for  grants  to  The  Asia  Foundation 
pursuslit  to  this  UUe.". 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
this  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf 
of  Semttor  Murkowski. 

It  wfll  make  the  Asia  Foundation  a 
separate  tlUe  in  the  bill.  This  is  a  tech- 
nical Improvement  that  makes  clear 
the  inpependent  status  of  this  private 
group^ 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  Asian  Foundation.  It  is 
doing  pm  excellent  Job.  From  our  view- 
point.; this  seems  like  a  good  amend- 
ment, land  we  hope  it  pagaes. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out gbjecti(m.  the  amendment  Is 
agree4  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  309)  was 
agreed  to. 


xo.  aio 

Mr.  iLUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  an3en(]ment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  imiiediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Theilegislatlve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoas]  for 
Mr.  CbHKR  and  Mr.  Bisbi  proposes  an 
amendinent  numbered  310. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3^,  after  line  33,  add  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

TTTLl:  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
poucT  Tom^iMo  asmmra  rmnant-u  wupoirs 
801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


Sk. 
(l}ch( 
terrible 


weapons  are  among  the  most 
In  today's  military 


(3)  it  is  th^  objective  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  chemical  warfare 
through  a  cdraprehensive  and  verifiable  ban 
on  chemical  weapons; 

(3)  the  United  States  Is  vicorously  pursu- 
ing a  mulUlgteral  agreement  to  ban  chemi- 
cal weapons;; 

(4)  the  ne^tiatioD  of  a  verifiable,  bilater- 
al agreeme^  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Cnkm  would  be  a  significant  step 
toward  achieving  a  worldwide  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons;] 

(5)  bOaterSI  discuaslons  relating  to  a  ban 
on  chemical  fweapons  tot*  place  In  July  and 
August  of  1^  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  dHegationB  to  the  Conference  on 


(8)  such 
ty  Interests 

(b)  It  is 

(1)  the 
t<a  his  eff( 
agreement 

(3)    the 
pursue 

(3)  the 
ation  and 
alona 
Soviet  Ui 
and 


ivora  could  aerve  the  aecuri- 
humankind. 

aenae  of  the  Ccmgreaa  that— 
it  ahould  be  commended 
to  negotiate  a  mulitlateral 
chemical  weapona: 
it   ahould    continue    to 
auch  an  agreement;  and 
it  ahould  ae^  the  oontlnu- 
it  of  bilateral  diacua- 
the  United  Statea  and  the 
to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
!  ban  on  chemical  weapona. 

Bfr.  LUdAR.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
sake  of  clanfication  of  the  Chair,  I  ask 
unanimouai  consent  at  the  outset  that 
the  Helms  iamendment  be  set  aside  for 
a  list  of  2lj  amendments,  and  we  have 
thus  far  f opowed  specifically  the  order 
in  the  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

We  now  come  to  what  would  be  the 
Humphrey  Afghanistan  films  amend- 
ment, but  4re  do  not  have  that  in  hand 
presently.  Imd  the  amendment  that  I 
have  sent  to  the  desk  Is  in  fact  the 
next  one  in  the  list,  the  Cohen-Biden 
chemical  w  capons  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cohen-Biden 
chemical  ^eiMPons  am«idment  is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  fii>m  BCaine  and  the  distin- 
guished S^iator  from  Delaware. 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league froi^  Maine  in  this  amendment 
urging  bniader  United  States-Soviet 
discussionsl  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive, verifigble  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons. I 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  subse- 
quent to  our  original  proposal  in  No- 
vember 1M3  for  bilateral  United 
States-Sovl  et  negotiations,  the  United 
States  did  Indeed  Initiate  such  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  con- 
text of  thfe  40-nation  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Oeneva.  Consequent- 
ly, our  amendment— slightly  revised— 
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now  calls  for  the  continuation  and  de- 
velopment of  those  talks. 

It  Is  a  premise  of  this  amendment 
that  a  bilateral  agreement  on  chemical 
weapons  issues  is  a  prerequisite  to  a 
multilateral  treaty  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. We  believe,  moreover,  that  an  ef- 
fective superpower  pact  would  elimi- 
nate the  most  significant  chemical 
weapons  threat,  while  providing  the 
basis  for  other  nations  to  Join  in  a 
global  ban. 

Conclusion  of  such  an  agreement 
will  not  be  easy,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  verification.  I  am,  nonetheless, 
cautiously  optimistic  that  an  effective 
verification  plan  may  be  possible.  In 
contrast  to  its  resistance  to  onsite  in- 
spection with  regard  to  every  other 
category  of  weaponry,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  itself  proposed  onsite  in- 
spection to  confirm  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weapons  stockpUes.  Al- 
though such  a  proposal,  obviously, 
cannot  be  taken  at  Iwee  value,  direct 
bilateral  negotiations  wlU  enable  us  to 
probe  Soviet  intentions  and  establish 
the  measure  of  Soviet  sincerity  in  this 
incavasingly  dangerous  realm  of  mili- 
tary-science ingenuity. 

Heretofore,  Congress  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  debate— often  conten- 
tious—over Just  which  kinds  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  to  procure  or  maintain  In 
the  UJB.  arsenal.  This  proposal  today 
looks  beyond  that  Issue  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  banning  such  terrible  wei4>ons 
entirely  from  the  military  st(x±piles 
of  every  nation. 

The  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  in 
recent  military  conflicts  has  demon- 
strated the  horror  of  such  weaponry 
and  should  spur  all  nations  to  find  ef- 
fective means  to  prevent  their  further 
use.  For  the  sake  of  humankind,  we 
can  spare  no  effort  to  reach  a  verifia- 
ble—and that  means  cheatproof— 
mutual  agreement  to  ban  these  awful 
wevx>ns.  Through  this  amendment, 
the  Senate  would  give  some  small  im- 
petus to  the  search  for  such  a  treaty.* 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
often  rancorous  debate  on  whether  to 
modernize  our  coimtry's  present  stock- 
pile of  chemical  weapons,  there  has 
consistently  been  one  major  point  of 
miparent  agreement:  The  United 
States  should  vigorously  seek  a  com- 
prehensive international  agreement 
banning  chemi<»d  weapons  from  the 
face  of  the  Earth. 

The  United  States  has  pursued  a  ban 
on  chemical  weapons  in  multilateral 
negotiations  and.  for  a  time,  in  bilater- 
al negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  has  played  an 
active  role  in  the  efforts  of  the  40- 
nation  Conference  on  Disarmament  in 
Oeneva  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  In  Novem- 
ber 1983,  for  example,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  United  States,  delegates  of 
the  Conference  on  Disarmament  vis- 
ited the  Tooele  facility  in  Utah  to  wit- 
ness a  demonstration  on  the  effective 


verification  of  the  destruction  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  Is  unfortimate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  opted  not  to 
send  a  delegate  to  witness  this  demon- 
stration. Last  year,  the  United  States 
tabled  a  draft  treaty  in  the  conference 
aimed  at  moving  toward  an  agreement 
banning  chemical  weapons.  I  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  very  negative  Soviet 
reaction  to  the  draft  treaty.  In  m^ 
view,  it  would  be  more  productive  for 
the  Soviet  side  to  focus  on  speciTic 
points  of  difference  and  address  them 
directly  in  the  negotiations. 

In  short,  I  believe  that  efforts  to 
achieve  agreement  in  the  multilateral 
forum  should  continue  In  earnest.  At 
the  same  time.  I  feel  that  more  can  be 
done  to  further  progress. 

In  1976,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  began  meeting  on  a  bilat- 
eral basis  to  discuss  a  comprehensive 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  The  negoti- 
ations ceased  in  1980.  In  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Comrcdttee  in  1983,  a  former  Anns 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  offi- 
cial responsible  for  chemclal  weapons 
negotiations  noted  that  a  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Unlonlis  a 
prerequisite  to  a  multilateral  treaty.  A 
simlliar  view  was  expressed  by  the  De- 
fense Department  official  responsible 
for  chemical  wei^ions  matters  during 
the  flrst  Reagan  administration.  I 
agree  with  this  view. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  an 
agreement  on  chemical  wei^jons  has 
been  the  issue  of  verification.  In  the 
bilateral  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  sides  were  unable  to  agree 
on  mutually  satisfactory  verification 
measitfes  to  assure  compliance  with 
provisions  of  a  chemical  weapons 
agreement.  The  U.S.SJI.  has  stated  its 
willingness  to  consider  limited  onsite 
Inspection  measures  to  help  verify 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement.  While,  in  my  view,  these 
require  extension  and  additional  dari- 
ticaXAon,  I  believe  they  offer  an  open- 
ing for  working  toward  agreonent  in 
this  difficult  area.  I  feel  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  pursued  vigorously  in  a 
bilateral  as  well  as  multilateral  forum 
to  insure  that  all  possibilities  for 
agreement  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plore<L 

In  November  1983,  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Delaware.  Senator 
BiDSH,  and  I  introduced  a  resolution 
aimed  at  fostering  the  elimination  of 
chemical  weapons  from  today's  mili- 
tary arsenals.  The  measure  urged  the 
resumption  of  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  U.S.SJI.  toward  a  compre- 
hensive and  verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons.  Forty  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  Joined  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure. 

Last  summer,  at  U.S.  initiative,  bilat- 
eral discussions  took  place  between 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  delega- 
tions to  the  Conference  on  Disanna- 
ment.  I  believe  that  such  discussions 


can  significantly  advance  the  pros- 
pects for  achieving  progress  toward  a 
chemcial  weapons  arms  control  agree- 
ment. Consequently,  earlier  this  year 
Senator  Bunr  and  I  introduced  a  reso- 
lution reiterating  points  from  the  No- 
vember 1983  measure  and  calling  an 
the  President  to  seek  the  continuation 
and  development  of  bilateral  disctis- 
sions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S11.  The  resolution  has  at- 
tracted broad,  bipartisan  support  In 
the  Senate.  A  total  of  43  Senators, 
thus  far.  have  cosponsored  the  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  United  States  can  increase  the 
prospects  for  a  verifiable  ban  on  chem- 
ical weapons  by  continuing  to  pursue 
intensive  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  while  we  continue  our  ef- 
forts in  the  multilateral  forum.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  I  rise  today 
with  Senator  Bnmr  to  introduce  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Department 
Authorization  Act.  similar  to  the  reso- 
lution we  introduced  earlier  this  year, 
commending  the  President  for  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  multilateral  arms 
control  agreement  oa  chemical  weap- 
ons and  urging  that  he  seek  to  contin- 
ue and  develop  bOateral  discussions 
with  the  Oovemment  of  the  U.S.S11. 
An  expression  of  broad,  bipartisan 
support  for  such  an  effort  would,  in 
my  view,  underscore  UJS.  resolve  and 
strengthen  efforts  to  achieve  a  com- 
prehensive, verifiable  ban  on  chemical 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  where 
one  stands  on  the  question  of  how  best 
to  deter  the  use  of  chemical  arms,  I 
believe  that  we  all  share  an  abhor- 
rence of  these  terrible  weapons  and  a 
desire  to  achieve  their  worldwide 
elimination.  The  amendment  we  are 
Introducing  today  proposes  a  means  of 
moving  toward  that  objective.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  on  both  side  of  the  aisle 
to  Join  us  in  this  initiative.* 

Mr.  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  seems 
like  an  excellent  amendment.  We  have 
no  objection  to  It  and  recommend  Us 
passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  310)  was 
agreed  to. 

Aimnnaaniio.  sii 

(Purpose:  To  authorise  funda  for  the  XV 
World  Oamea  for  the  Deaf,  the  Fifth  Na- 
Uonal  Amputee  Championahlpa.  and  the 
1985  National  Orebral  Palsy/Les  Auties 
Osmes) 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
D'Amato  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senato-  ftoa  Indiana  [Ifr.  Lmua]  for 
Ifr.  lyAiuTO.  propoaea  an  amendmoit  num- 
bered 311. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  tbe  bill,  add  the  followinc 
newaectlon: 

tamBoama.  autbobhatiok  voi 

RATIOIIAL  OAMn 


Sac  — .  There  ii  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiKal  year  1986  $3,000,000 
whkh  ahaU  be  available  only  to  reimburae 
ezpenaee  aoodated  with  the  ZV  World 
Games  for  tbe  Deaf,  the  Fifth  National  Am- 
putee Championahipe.  and  the  1985  Nation- 
al Cerebral  Palsy/Les  Autres  Games. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
D'Amato  has  offered  an  amendment 
askdnc  for  apedfie  support  of  games 
for  the  deaf  and  games  for  the  dis- 
abled. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  support  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987. 1  would  especially 
like  to  note  the  long  history  of  USIA's 
support  of  sport  exchanges  and  other 
sport  programs. 

Athletic  competition  for  the  handi- 
capped is  as  important  as  similar 
events  for  the  nonhandicapped.  Amer- 
ica was  built  by  men  and  women  who 
have  done  the  best  they  can  with  the 
phjmical  resources  available  to  them. 
We  must  continue  to  encourage  the 
participation  of  the  handicapped 
throughout  the  world  to  be  the  best 
that  they  can  be. 

Therefore.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment so  that  the  deaf,  amputees,  and 
those  with  cerebral  palsy  in  the 
United  States  and  other  coimtries,  can 
come  together  for  strength  through 
competition  and  collaboration  which 
they  so  rightly  deserve. 

The  aim  of  this  amendment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  section  205  of  S.  1003. 
It  provides  partial  fimdlng  for  the 
travel,  per  diem,  and  other  expendi- 
tures associated  with  each  game.  This 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  expendi- 
tures for  athletes,  coaches,  and  offi- 
cials prior  to  and  during  the  games, 
and  expenditures  for  conferences, 
meetings,  and  cultural  events  associat- 
ed with  each  game. 

The  XV  World  Games  for  the  Deaf 
will  take  place  in  California,  between 
July  10-20,  1985.  The  1985  games 
follow  a  tradition  for  the  world  com- 
munity that  goes  back  to  1924.  With 
an  interruption  for  World  War  II. 
they  have  been  held  every  4  years,  the 
Immediately  previous  games  being 
held  in  1981  in  Cologne.  The  1965 
games  were  held  In  Washington,  DC. 
The  1965  games  and  the  current  Los 
Angeles  games  are  the  only  games  in 
the  United  States.  The  next  world 
games  are  in  Seoul. 


This  year,  45  nations  will  participate 
in  more  than  140  events.  Estimates  of 
attendAnce  at  this  year's  event  range 
from  1^,000  to  200,000.  Millions  more 
will  vi«w  the  games  on  local,  national, 
and  iniemational  networks.  President 
is  the  honorary  chairperson  of 
the  X^IWorld  Games  for  the  Deaf. 

The  nfth  National  Amputee  Cham- 
pionships are  to  be  held  June  11-13, 
1985  ii)  Nassau  County,  NT.  Althoui^ 
the  aihputee  games  are  a  national 
chamnonship.  there  are  significant 
international  aspects. 

Athlftes  from  Canada.  Australia, 
and  Vugoslavia  will  participate. 
Canada  is  sending  40  athletes  and  5 
coache^  Australia  is  sending  10  ath- 
letes 4nd  2  coaches.  Yugoslavia  is 
sending  5  athletes.  In  addition,  both 
Englantf  and  Ireland  have  indicated 
they  will  be  sending  athletes. 

Morejsignlficantly,  the  National  Am- 
putee Championship  serves  as  a  prov- 
ing ground  and  laboratory  for  similar 
games  1  throughout  the  world.  The 
UnltedjStates  is  the  leader  in  amputee 
games.  [There  are  no  similar  programs 
in  South  America.  A  delegation  from 
South  America  Is  to  attend  the  games 
as  observers  with  a  view  to  the  initi- 
ation 0f  similar  programs  in  South 
Americiu 

The  International  Sports  Organiza- 
tion fat-  the  Disabled  [ISOD]  met  at 
Warsaw,  Poland,  April  25-27.  This  was 
a  genetal  assembly  meeting  with  over 
50  countries.  A  detailed  presentation 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  UjS.  ampu- 
tee games  and  members  were  encour- 
aged to  attend,  evaluate,  and  initiate 
similar  games  and  events  to  help  the 
disabled. 

Theit  are  also  significant  interna- 
tional benefits  that  will  accrue  from 
the  19(5  National  Cerebral  Palsy/Les 
Autresl Games  to  be  held  at  Michigan 
State  tJniverslty.  The  Canadians  do 
not  hgve  a  national  championship. 
Thxis,  they  are  sending  38  athletes  and 
15  coaihes  to  participate  and  to  qual- 
ify for  the  1986  international  cerebral 
palsy  itames.  Holland  will  have  ath- 
letes participating,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Chile  will  as  well. 

A  delegation  from  the  Cerebral 
Palsy  Athletes  Organization  of  Great 
Britain  will  attend  to  evaluate  the 
games.  The  same  delegation  will  also 
be  evaluating  the  possibility  of  the 
United  States  serving  as  host  for  the 
international  cerebral  palsy  games 
tentatively  scheduled  for  1990. 

South  America  has  no  program  for 
CerebiU  Pasly/Les  Autres  games. 
However,  a  delegation  from  South 
Amerida  plans  to  be  In  attendance  to 
evaluate  the  games  and  to  formulate 
the  initial  negotiation  for  possible  Pan 
Ameriten  cerebral  palsy  games. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  the 
disabled  should  be  every  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  same  activities  as 
the  nondisabled.  People  who  are  not 
deaf  <k  hearing  Impaired  or  who  do 
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not  live  in  a  household  with  such  a 
person,  have  difficulty  Imagining  the 
world  of  th«  deaf. 

For  the  dtaf  the  world  Is  silent,  even 
for  the  hearing  impaired,  sounds  are  a 
meaningless  confusion.  But,  this  dis- 
ability is  m«ch  more  than  sOence.  The 
inability  to  hear  destroys  the  ability  to 
speak:  If  you  cant  hear  your  own 
voice  you  c^'t  articulate.  Because  the 
inner  ear  ctmtrols  equilibrium,  dys- 
function of  Jthe  sense  of  heuing  skews 
the  sense  oc  balance. 

The  hearing  disabled  for  too  long 
have  huddled  together  in  the  protec- 
tive closet  bf  their  shared  disability. 
But  it  the  bhame  of  their  disability, 
the  consolation  of  mutuality,  or  fear 


Ide 


the  I 


world,  it  is  safer  and 
comfort  of  the  family 
schooL  There  is 
to  this.  Society  is  de- 
companionship  and  the 
of  a  significant  portion  of 


of  the  out 
easier  in 
unit  or  1 
a  double 
prived  of 
contributio 
thepopv 

The  XV  World  Games  for  the  Deaf 
breaks  the  hearing  disabled  from  this 
closed  env^ixinment.  C<mipetition  is 
among  the  hearing  disabled  from 
worldwide  and  diverse  environments. 
Everything  is  in  the  bright  light  of  a 
normal  environment.  The  games,  the 
news  coverage,  and  the  videos  flash  a 
message:  Ndt  only  do  the  partidpants 
realize  that  they  can  achieve  in  a  non- 
disabled  wo^ld.  but  the  world  realizes 
that  the  dlsiibled  can  contribute. 

One  exaihPle  illustrates  this  fact: 
Jeff  Float  won  10  swimming  medals  at 
the  1981  X|y  Games  for  the  Deaf  In 
Germany.  Be  then  made  the  UJB. 
Olympic  tbam.  competed  in  the 
summer  of  1984  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Olympics  and  won  a  gold  medal  in 
swimming.  Now  he  has  been  hired  by 
GTE  to  dq  commeridals.  Mr.  Float 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
and  he  made  the  very  best  of  it.  I  hope 
my  coUeagues  will  also  make  a  contri- 
bution to  the  quest  of  other  disabled 
by  supporting  this  amendment.  We 
should  give  the  disabled  a  chance  to 
make  the  vny  best  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  these  games  will 
bring  manyjdlsabled  from  the  closet  of 
despair  to  ai  dream  come  true.  Mr.  Jim 
Float  serves  as  a  model  for  other  dis- 
abled, but  we  need  other  models  as 
welL  Therefore.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  support  of  this  amendment 
to  give  the  disabled  the  opportunity  to 
progress  frim  the  closet  of  disability 
and  despair  ^  ^^^  reality  of  their 
dreams.  The  disabled  and  nondisabled 
should  both  be  allowed  to  actively  par- 
ticipate In  making  the  world  better  for 
all.*  T 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  toj  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELIf  Mr.  President,  my  under- 
standing is  that  this  amendment 
means  we  !will  support   all   disabled 


people,  not 


merely  those  who  are  deaf 


and  amput«  es.  It  is  my  understanding 
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that  this  is  an  excellent  amendment 
and  we  ask  for  Its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  311)  was 
agreed  to. 


'HO.  «1* 

(Purpoae:  TO  authorize  appropriaU<»)8  for 
the  Department  of  State;  the  United 
States  Infonnatton  Asency.  the  Board  for 
IntematliMial  Broadeastinc.  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for 
other  purpoaes  for  fiscal  yean  1986  and 
1987) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Kastsu  with  regard  to  the 
United  Nations  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

This  is  first  of  two  Kasten  amend- 
ments.   

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luqak], 

for  Mr.  KAsm,  pnvosed  an  amendment 

numbered  313. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dig>ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bOl  add  the  foUowinc 
new  lection: 

Sec.  .  Section  114  of  the  Department  of 
State  AuthortaUlim  Act,  Fiscal  yean  1984 
and  1065  (PX.  98-184)  la  hereby  amended 
by- 

(1)  strlkinc  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (aX2); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  aub- 
aectlon  (aX3)  and  Inaertlns  In  lieu  thereof 
":" ;  and 

(3)  adding  the  followinc  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a): 

<4)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  Elimination 
of  Racial  Discrimination  (for  any  similar 
Bucceaaor  entity); 

(5)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budseted  for 
any  other  United  Nations  agency  or  confer- 
ence whose  sole  or  partial  purpose  is  to  im- 
plement the  provlstans  of  General  Assembly 
Resolution  33/79;  and 

(8)  25  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
the  General  AswrnUy-approved  $73,500,000 
conference  center  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (BCA)  In 
the  Ethiopian  capital  of  Addis  Ababa. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  offered  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ator KASTKif ,  expands  the  current  law 
whereby  the  Department  of  State  is 
prohibited  from  making  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  or  specialized 
agencies  for  certain  purposes  or  orga- 
nizations.   

•  "Ux.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  expands  the  current  law 
whereby  the  Department  of  State  Is 
prohibited  from  making  payments  to 
the  United  Nations  or  specialized 
agencies  for  certain  purposes  or  orga- 
nizations. The  current  law  reduces  our 
assessed  contribution  by  25  percent  of 
amounts  budgeted  for  the  Committee 


on  the  Exercise  for  the  Inalienable 
Rights  of  the  Palestinian  people,  the 
special  imit  on  Palestinian  rights, 
projects  for  the  PLO.  or  for  the  South 
West  Africa  Petvle's  organization. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  would 
also  reduce  our  contribution  by  25  per- 
cent for  the  C<»nmlttee  on  Elimina- 
tion of  Racial  Discrimination  which 
was  set  up  hasirally  to  implonent  the 
very  odious  general  assonbly  resolu- 
tion which  equated  Zionism  with 
racism.  25  percent  of  the  amount 
budgeted  for  any  other  agency  or  con- 
ference whose  sole  or  partial  purpose 
is  to  implement  the  provisions  of  that 
resolution,  and  25  percent  of  the 
amount  budgeted  for  the  gencavl  as- 
sembly, approved  $73.5  million  Confer- 
ence Center  slated  to  be  constructed  in 
Ethiopia.  U.S.  delegates  to  the  39th 
General  Assonbly,  as  weU  as  others, 
bitterly  criticized  this  extravagant  use 
of  funds  in  the  face  of  massive  famine 
throughout  much  of  Ethiopia.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  it  has  not  been 
so  easy  to  get  funds  for  the  United  Na- 
tions Office  which  was  set  up  to 
combat  that  drought  in  Ethiopia  and 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  but  f imds  for  this 
luxiirious  Conference  Center  passed 
easily. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  know  of  these 
particular  offensive  activities  by  the 
United  Nations  and  agree  with  me 
that  U.S.  taxpayer  funds  should  not 
go  for  any  of  these  purposes.  I  hope 
my  amendment  will  be  accepted.* 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  amendment,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  fine  one  and  recommend  we  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  312)  was 
agreed  to. 


AXsnnfKm  no.  sis 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Kastbh  I  send  an  addi- 
tional amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  report 

The  legldative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoak], 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  KASxn,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  313. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bm  add  the  foUowlng 
newaectlon: 

Sac.  .  Section  116  of  the  Department  of 
SUte  Authorisation  Act.  Fiscal  Tean  1984 
and  1985  (PX.  98-184)  la  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  laat  aentence  In  subsection  (b). 
which  begins  with  the  words  "The  United 
States  shall  withhold  payment .  .  .",  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 


"The  United  States  shall  reduce  its  annual 
aaaeaaed  contrtbution  to  tbe  United  Natkaw 
or  auch  aperlalliwl  agency  by  8J4  percent 
for  each  month  In  which  United  Statea  par- 
tiripatloo  la  auapended  purauant  to  thia  sec- 
tion." 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Kastbt  which  calls  for  a 
change  in  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations.  If  Israel  is  Illegal  ex- 
pelled, the  current  law  provides  that 
the  United  States  withhold  Ita  contri- 
butions during  that  period  if  the  gen- 
eral assembly  is  involved  in  iUegal  ac- 
tions. 

The  Kasten  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides that  our  contribution  to  the 
United  Natimis  or  any  q>ecialized 
agotcy  which  took  illegal  actkm  would 
be  permanentiy  penalized  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  U.8.  contribution  to  that 
entity  during  the  poiod  of  time 
during  suqwnsion. 

As  Senator  Kasmr  points  out:  "My 
amendmoit  provides  a  real  penalty  as 
opposed  to  the  current  law  which 
makes  the  offending  agency  financial- 
ly whole  regardleaB  of  its  action  <Hice 
that  action  is  corrected." 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  law  provides  that  if  Israel  is 
expelled,  suq>ended.  denied  its  creden- 
tials or  in  any  other  manner  denied  its 
right  to  participate  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  any  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  United  States 
shall  suspend  its  partidpatkm  in  the 
general  assembly  or  such  spedaliaed 
agency  until  the  illegal  action  is  re- 
versed. 

The  current  law  also  provides  that 
the  United  States  would  withhold  iU 
contributions  during  that  period.  The 
problem  with  the  current  law  is  that 
this  represents  no  pen^ty.  as  when 
the  suspension  is  finished,  the  funds 
withheld  are  paid  in  full.  My  amend- 
ment simply  provides  that  our  contri- 
bution to  the  United  Nations  or  any 
specialized  agency  which  take  the  ac- 
tions I  have  described  wUl  be  perma- 
nently penalized  by  a  reducticm  in  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  that  entity  equal 
to  the  iTeriod  of  time  of  the  suspen- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  very  simply  put,  my 
amendment  provides  a  real  penalty  as 
opposed  to  the  current  law  which 
makes  the  offending  agency  financial- 
ly whole  regardless  of  its  action  once 
that  action  is  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendm«it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we,  too. 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  313)  was 
agreed  to. 
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MmmmwTiro.  si4 
(Purpow:  To  expraas  the  sense  of  the  Coo- 
gnm  that  the  United  States   and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  jointly  study  the  con- 
sequences of  so-called  nuclear  winter) 
Mr.    LUOAR.    Mi.    President,    on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Phozmirk,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration.      

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LuoAa], 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Paozmai,  for  himself,  Mr. 
HAirau,  Mr.  JoaasToii.  Mr.  Ooss,  Mr. 
BnnuitAii.  Mr.  Lavni,  Mr.  Sxxoii,  Mr. 
LCAHT,  and  Mr.  Kbuit.  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  314. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  31.  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TrTUB  VI— MI8CELLAIIEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS POLICY  OF  CONGRESS  RE- 
OARDDfO  A  JOINT  STUDY  BY  THE 
UNITED  STAnS  AND  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  OF  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OP 
NUCIAAR  WINTER 

Sic.  601.  it  la  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  any 
arms  control  talks  held  with  such  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  Jointly  study  the  atmoq»heric, 
Blimatlc.  environmental,  and  biolotfcal  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  explosions,  sometimes 
known  as  "nuclear  winter",  and  the  Impact 
that  nuclear  winter  would  have  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  both  nations; 

(2)  that  such  a  Joint  study  should  include 
the  sharing  and  exchange  of  information 
and  findings  on  the  nuclear  winter  phenom- 
ena and  make  recommendations  on  possible 
Joint  research  projects  that  would  benefit 
both  nations;  and 

(3)  that  at  an  appropriate  time  the  other 
nuclear  weapon  nations— the  United  mng- 
dom,  Ptance,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— be  involved  in  the  study. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Senator  PaozMm.  has  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  have  now  submit- 
ted which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should 
propose  to  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  arms  control 
talks  in  Oeneva  that  the  United  States 
and  V&BJL  should  Jointly  study  nu- 
clear winter. 

The  amendment  is  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Hattikld.  Senator  Johhstoh. 
Senator  Oorb,  Senator  Bin qamait.  Sen- 
ator iMva,  Senator  SntoH,  Senator 
LcAHT,  and  Senator  Kksbt. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment  today  that  I  hope 
will  receive  widespread  support  in  this 
Chamber  because  of  the  crucial  issue 
it  addresses. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
simply  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
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that  the  President  should  pro- 
pose to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
UnloBl  during  the  arms  control  talks  in 
Oene^  that  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S^.  should  Jointly  study  nuclear 
winter. 

I  ai^  pleased  to  have  Senator  Hat- 
nxLD..  Senator  Oosc.  Senator  Bnnu- 
MAH.  Senator  Ixvnr.  Senator  Simor. 
Senator  Lbaht.  Senator  Kkrbt  Joining 
me  as  cosponsors  of  this  important 
amendment. 

Thi^  amendment  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress— it  suggests  to  the 
President  that  he  should  discuss  with 
the  Soviets  the  idea  of  a  Joint  study  of 
nuclear  winter. 

Thejammdment  urges  the  President 
to  propose  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Sdvlet  Union  work  together  to  in- 
vestigate the  atmospheric  climatic, 
envirtaunental  and  biological  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  and  their 
impact  on  the  national  security  of 
both  nations. 

The  amendment  envisions  that  such 
Joint  ftudy  would  exchange  informa- 
tion end  findings  on  the  nuclear 
winter  phenomena  and  would  conduct 
Joint  Research  projects  that  benefit 
both  nations. 

It  also  states  that  at  some  point 
down  the  road,  the  other  nuclear 
weapons  States— Oreat  Britain,  France 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  Chlna^ 
should  also  be  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  Joint  Commission. 

Thi^  wotild  be  an  extremely  impor- 
tant iiUtiative  on  the  President's  part. 

Durtig  the  past  2  yean  a  number  of 
authotitatlve  studies  have  been  pub- 
lished! by  this  Nation's  top  scientists, 
siiggeAlng  that  a  climatic  catastrophe, 
known  as  nuclear  winter,  could  be 
touch^  off  by  Just  a  fraction  of  the 
world's  nuclear  arsenals. 

In  1083,  a  ground-breaking  study 
was  pebllshed.  tlUed  the  "Olobal  At- 
mospUeric  Consequences  of  Nuclear 
War."  This  study— which  is  known  as 
the  TTAPS  study  after  the  last  names 
of  its  authors— disclosed  that  a  nuclear 
confll<tt  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  send  tens  of 
millioas  of  tons  of  smoke,  soot  and  ra- 
dioactive dust  into  the  atmosphere. 
And  that  could  result  in  severe  and 
prolonged  low  temperatures  that  could 
wipe  out  crops,  animal  life— even 
entire  civilizations. 

Last  December,  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences— the  most  prestigious 
and  most  respected  scientific  organiza- 
tion in  this  country— concluded  that 
there  was  a  "clear  possibility"  that  a 
climatic  catastrophe  like  nuclear 
wlnteii  could  result  from  the  detona- 
tion at  Just  one-half  of  the  current 
world  ersenal  of  nuclear  weapons. 

More  than  a  dozen  government 
agencies  also  have  been  Investigating 
nudeife-  winter.  They  range  from  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmoqjheric  Ad- 
minisvation.  to  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agenqr,  to  the  Department  of  Energy. 
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Even  the  President's  own  science  ad- 
viser. Dr.  Oeorge  Keyworth,  has 
pressed  foi-  a  greater  research  effort 
into  nuclei  r  winter. 

No  one  CI  tn  say  at  this  point  what  all 
this  researih  will  lead  to. 

Some  scientists  have  speculated  that 
a  nuclear  winter  could  result  in  the  ex- 
tinction o|  the  entire  human  race. 
Whether  that  would  h^pen,  no  one 
really  knotre  at  this  point.  There  is 
disagreement  among  the  experts  over 
how  severe  nuclear  winter  would  be 
after  a  nuclear  conflict. 

Tet  everyone  agrees  that  many  un- 
certainties )«main. 

And  everyone  agrees  that  there 
needs  to  be  further  research  into  this 
phenomena  to  narrow  these  uncertain- 
ties. J 

There's  uso  a  growing  consensus  in 
the  Administration  and  in  the  Con- 
gress—on both  sides  of  the  aisle— that 
more  study  also  is  needed  of  the  policy 
implicatioEf  of  nuclear  winter. 

In  partic^ilar,  we  need  to  study  more 
the  impllcaUons  of  nuclear  winter  for 
UJS.  defence  strategy  and  capabilities. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  year  approved 
a  provision  in  its  fiscal  year  1985  De- 
partment Df  Defense  Authorization 
BUI.  which  required  the  Pentagon  to 
conduct  a  <omprehensive  study  of  nu- 
clear winter  and  its  implications  for 
U.S.  defense  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  a 
report  on  {that  nuclear  winter  study 
lastMarchi 

Clearly,  ^ore  investigation  of  this 
phenomena  is  needed.  The  National 


Academy 
mended 
to  narrow 
clear  wini 

This 
priority  wii 

Why? 


Sciences  report  recom- 
a  major  research  effort 
le  uncertainties  about  nu- 
be  given  "high  priority." 
;h  should  also  be  a  high 
the  Soviet  Union, 
luse  both  sides'  arsenals 
have  the  c4pacity  to  touch  off  a  nucle- 
ar winter. 

If  the  nuclear  winter  theories  prove 
correct,  the  nation  launching  a  nucle- 
ar attack  Muld  face  devastation  Just 
from  the  dUmatlc  catastrophe  its  ex- 
ploding warheads  would  cause. 

If  the  niidear  winter  theories  prove 
correct,  th^  strategic  doctrines  of  both 
superpowen  might  well  be  turned  on 
their  head4 

Nuclear  winter,  therefore,  is  not 
only  something  the  United  States 
should  begn  studying  Intensively. 

It's  a  phenomena  we  should  make 
sure  the  SaMets  are  fully  aware  of. 

This  sh<^uld  not  be  an  instance 
where  one  side  investigates  nuclear 
winter  ana  the  other  side  remains 


blissfully  ignorant. 
We  can't^  afford  1 


.{uiora  to  let  that  happen. 
We  can't  tiff ord  to  have  any  misper- 
ceptions  b^  the  Soviets  about  what 
their  nuclear  forces  might  touch  off. 


In  other 


interest  thi  it  they  know  what  we  know 


words,  it's  in  our  national 
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about  nuclear  winter  and  what  might 
cause  it.  Ignorance,  in  this  case,  could 
lead  to  a  catastrophe  we  would  both 
regret. 

Such  a  commission,  therefore,  rein- 
forces the  deterrence  we  all  want  to 
preserve. 

Fortunately,  Soviet  scientists  have 
been  conducting  studies  of  the  nuclear 
winter  phenomena,  although  we  don't 
know  how  extensive  those  studies  are 
or  whether  the  Soviet  leadership  has 
been  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  nuclear 
winter  findings. 

There  have  even  been  some  limited 
cooperation  between  United  States 
and  Soviet  scientists  studying  nuclear 
winter,  which  we  all  should  take  as  a 
positive  sign  that  this  might  be  an 
area  where  the  two  countries  can  work 
together. 

For  example,  United  States  and 
Soviet  scientists  have  coauthored  a 
Journal  article  on  the  global  climatic 
consequences  of  nuclear  war. 

Both  United  States  and  Soviet  scien- 
tists have  exchanged  visits  to  Oovem- 
ment laboratories  to  discuss  nuclear 
winter  research. 

There  have  been  tentative  dlscusions 
among  United  States  and  Soviet  scien- 
tists about  Joint  nuclear  winter  re- 
search projects. 

And  last  August,  four  American  sci- 
entists from  Lawrence  Llvermore  Lab- 
oratory and  four  Russian  scientists 
from  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences 
signed  a  Joint  statement  calling  for  co- 
operative research  on  nuclear  winter. 

This  amendment  would  take  these 
tentative  moves  by  both  countries  to 
work  together  on  nuclear  winter  one 
step  further  by  encouraging  more  in- 
tensive Joint  study  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past,  both  su- 
perpowers have  established  scientific 
exchange  programs  in  other  areas  that 
have  benefited  both  countries. 

Certainly  a  Joint  effort  to  study  nu- 
clear winter  f^ls  into  the  category.. 

On  such  a  critical  issue,  where  the 
fate  of  the  Earth  could  well  hang  in 
the  balance,  we  simply  can't  afford  not 
to  work  together  on  this. 

I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the  arms 
reductions  talks  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  conducting  in 
Oeneva  go  well.  They  are  critically  im- 
portant talks  not  only  for  our  national 
security,  but  for  the  security  of  the 
entire  world. 

Therefore,  as  these  talks  proceed,  it 
is  critical  that  both  countries  have  a 
clear  idea  of  what  actually  is  at  stake 
with  these  negotiations. 

A  Joint  United  States-Soviet  effort 
to  study  nuclear  winter  woiild  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishing  that 
objective. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
PBOZMntE  has  introduced  an  amend- 
ment calling  for  the  President  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Oovemment  that 


the  United  SUtes  and  U.S.SJI.  Jointly 
investigate  the  theory  and  conse- 
quences of  the  nuclear  winter  scenar- 
ios. This  is  an  ideal  time  to  begin  such 
a  Joint  study,  and  I  would  like  to  add 
my  voice  to  those  supporting  the  con- 
cept of  a  Joint  study. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  Just  a 
few  short  years  ago,  politicians,  scien- 
tists, and  strategists  the  world  over 
had  few  concrete  guidelines  to  consult 
when  the  question  of  nuclear-induced 
damage  entered  the  coimsels  of  state. 
Certainly,  it  seemed  clear  to  many 
that  widespread  damage  would  extend 
across  continents,  but  always  those  in 
charge  of  nuclear  strategy  and  plan- 
ning assured  us  that  good  estimates 
could  not  be  made  or  that  limited  nu- 
clear exchanges  could  indeed  occur 
without  resulting  in  pervasive  societal 
destruction.  Our  nuclear  doctrine  has 
in  fact  shifted  over  the  years  from  one 
embracing  aU-out  assured  destruction 
to  one  where  limited  nuclear  attacks 
are  believed  to  be  controllable  and  at- 
moq)herically  safe.  Oreater  accuracy 
has  made  the  notion  of  oounterforce 
targeting  appealing  to  many  strate- 
gists, thereby  contributing — however 
unwittingly— to  a  reduction  in  Uie  nu- 
clear threshold.  Soviet  launch-on- 
waming  tactics  are  strengthened,  and 
additional  missiles  are  summoned  up 
as  a  way  arouind  such  counterf  orce  tar- 
geting. 

But  now  we  leam  that  even  in  a 
purely  counterforce  exchange,  the 
prospect  of  a  long  nuclear  winter  set- 
tling over  at  least  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere t>ecomes  a  real  possibility.  In 
fact,  if  such  targeting  plans  form  the 
basis  of  both  superpowers'  strategic 
doctrine,  then  we  may  well  have  eamt 
to  a  point  In  the  road  where  hair-trig- 
ger launch  policies,  formulated  in  the 
name  of  stability,  push  either  or  both 
nations  over  the  brink  in  a  severe 
crisis— contributing  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  deterrence.  Preliminary  nucle- 
ar winter  studies  suggest  that  even  a 
fraction  of  today's  arsenals,  targeted 
either  at  missile  silos  or  cities  or  some 
likelier  combination  of  the  two.  can 
bring  on  the  irradiated  paU  everyone 
fears. 

Charges  have  been  leveled  at  previ- 
ous Soviet  work  in  this  area,  charges 
that  amount  to  a  declaration  of  scien- 
tific disbeUef .  The  fear  is  that  Soviet 
scientists,  led  by  their  political  mas- 
ters, have  an  Incentive  to  dream  up 
the  worst  possible  scenarios  to  cause 
the  West  to  disarm.  Whether  these 
charges  are  true  of  false— and  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  '.r  some  good  basic  re- 
search occurring  today  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.8JI.— does 
it  not  make  eminnnt  good  sense  to  ap- 
proach the  nuclear  winter  phenome- 
non bilaterally?  If  American  scientists 
participate  in  tandem  with  their 
Soviet  colleagues,  any  results  that 
flow  from  these  studies  can  be  free 
from  the  contaminating  accusations  of 
politidzation  of  research. 


Rather  than  mter  future  confronta- 
tions deliberately  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences of  our  mutual  actions.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  know  the  se- 
verity of  the  dangers  facing  not  Just 
isolated  missUe  sUos  but  all  civilisa- 
tion. Without  prejudging  the  results 
of  Joint  research,  it  is  my  guess  that  at 
the  least  both  nuclear  superpowers 
wlU  come  away  with  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the  nucle- 
ar age.  and  the  Importance  of  control- 
ling and  severely  reducing  the  quanti- 
ty of  nuclear  arms  through  fair  and 
balanced  negotiations. 

I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Pbozmisk.  for  his  leadership  on  the 
essential  issues.  He  is  publicly  best 
laiown  for  his  "golden  fleece"  awards. 
I  appedate  that  effort  at  saving 
money.  But  much  more  significant  are 
his  questions  that  relate  to  the  surviv- 
al of  humanity  and  this  is  one  of  those 
thrusts. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendmmt. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  truly  an  excellent  amendment 
and  one  that,  while  it  is  a  senae-of-the- 
Congress  amendment.  I  trust  the  exec- 
utive branch  wm  heed.  I  am  very  a^ 
to  support  it  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  S14)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  oo 
behalf  of  Senator  Hbjis.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tot  its 
immediate  consideraticm.  This  is  the 
first  of  two  amendments  dealhig  with 
the  foreign  service  by  Senator  H«m«. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  report. 

The  legidative  deik  read  as  follows: 

The  SfnatiOr  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LooakI  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hslms  proposw  an  amend- 
ment numbered  815. 

Vx.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bm.  add  the  following 
language: 

Section  ace  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
IMO  (23  V&C.  3938)  is  amended  by  striking 
out.  "from  among  the  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

Sac.  2.  Sectlcm  210  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1080  (22  U.&C.  3930)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Fordgn  Service  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State"  In  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "an  Individual  appointed 
by  the  President". 

Sac  3.  (a)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  (22  VJ&.C.  4102)  Is 
amended  In  paragraph  (12>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E); 
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(3)  by  inaertlnc  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
mt  the  end  of  subpu-acr&ph  (F):  and 

(S)  by  tnmUnc  the  following  new  sub- 
paiasraph  (O)  after  aubparagraph  (F): 

"(O)  la  a  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service:". 

(b)  SecUon  1013  of  such  Act  (23  VS.C. 
4113)  la  amended- 

(1)  by  atrlking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1): 

(3)  by  atrlking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
":  and";  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3)  after  paragraph  (3>: 

"(3)  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice.". 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tlnguighed  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Hhju]  has  submitted  an 
amendment  which  allows  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  the  best  qualified  indi- 
vidual, regardless  of  membership  in 
the  foreign  service,  to  be  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  foreign  service.  The 
amendment  conforms  the  senior  for- 
eign service  to  their  civil  service  coun- 
terparts, the  senior  executive  service, 
by  excluding  them  from  the  State  De- 
partment labor  bargaining  unit  due  to 
their  senior  management  status. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, but  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  31«)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Ur.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hiuts,  I  send  a 
second  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  report. 

The  legislative  dtrk.  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ttirti»n«  [mt.  Luoak], 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hbjis.  propoaea  an  amend- 
ment numbered  316. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amoidment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
language: 

Section  3  (1)  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act 
of  1978  (PJi.  95-453)  la  amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  section,  atrike  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  ",  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  United  States  Information 
Agency.". 

Section  309  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  (33  V&C.  3939)  to  hereby  repealed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  ahall  take  all  ap- 
propriate atepe  to  aaaure  completion  of  the 
traradtlon  to  an  independent  Inapector  Oen- 
eral at  the  Depaitmeat  pf  SUte,  subject  to 
the  Inapector  General  Act  of  1978  (PX^  95- 
453),  by  June  30, 1976. 

The  Directm-  of  the  United  SUtea  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  the  completion  of  the  tranai- 
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tion  to  an  independent  Inapector  General  at 
the  U4  Information  Agency  subject  to  the 
In^ectpr  General  Act  of  1978  (P.L.  95-453). 
by  Jun4  30. 1986. 

Mr.  i  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Helms  amendment  adds  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  U.S.  Information 
Ag-2ncf  to  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act 
of  i97B.  to  which  18  Federal  depart- 
ments [and  agencies  are  already  sub- 
ject.    I 

The  ptate  Department  and  USIA  are 
required  to  complete  this  step  by  Jime 
30.  19t6.  Section  209  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980,  which  established 
the  ptesent.  nonindependent  lO  at 
State.  |b  repealed. 

On  taiehalf  of  Senator  Hzufs.  the  ar- 
gumenb  are  the  State  Department 
and  USlA  invite  conflicts  of  Interest, 
and  frtquent  document  abiises,  by  al- 
lowing Foreign  Service  officers  to  be 
temporarily  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Inspections  or  the  Inspector  Oeneral's 
Office.!  only  to  inspect  their  fellow 
Foreleg  Service  officers  who  might 
one  6ai  be  inspecting  them. 

He  points  out  that  the  Inspector 
Oenertf  Act  of  1978  requires  that  the 
lO  be  [qualified  in  investigations,  au- 
diting experience,  and  so  on.  and  is  a 
needed  dimension  to  inspections  at 
USIA  aid  the  State  Department. 

The  report  of  the  GAO  clearly  ex- 
plains and  underscores  the  need  for 
this  aiqendment. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  tns  amendment  is  necessary,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  iPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questi(«i  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  [amendment  (No.  316)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKRincxirT  iro.  si7 
(Purpoae:  To  require  a  study  of  the  feasibili- 
ty of  greater  utllizaUon  in  the  scholarship 
and  participant  training  programa  of  the 
USIA  and  the  Agency  for  International  ' 
Develtenent  of  VS.  univeraltlee  located 
near  Iktin  American  and  the  Caribbean  in 
areaa  ff  sizable  Hispanic  populations.) 
Mr.    LUOAR.    Mr.    President,    on 
behalf  pf  Senator  Doicxinci,  I  send  an 
amendiient  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  !fRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  form  Indiana  [Mr.  Luoak], 

on  behalf  of  Mr.  DoMsinci,  propoeea  an 

amendn^ent  numbered  317. 

On  page  19.  between  lines  9  and  10,  inaert 
the  f oUtfwlng  new  paragraph: 

"Sac.  Q06.  No  later  than  December  15, 
1985,  tfafe  Director  of  the  United  Statea  In- 
formatifn  Agency  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agefacy  for  International  Development 
ahaU  re^rt  JolnUy  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationa  and 
the  Hotae  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  feasibility  of  greater  utllizaUon  in  those 
two  agtticiea'  acholarahip  and  participant 
training!  programa  of  United  Statea  universi- 
ties in  a^tes  bordering  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  which  are  located  in  areas  char- 
acterizei  by  the  presence  of  aizable  Hispanic 
populatfena." 


Mr.  D014ENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment!  speaks  for  itself.  There  is 
similar  language  in  the  report  of  the 
companion  House  authorization  bill. 

Universities  in  California.  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  Louisiana.  BSissls- 
sippi,  and  Florida  have  traditionally 
offered  exceptional  educational  and 
training  obportunlties  to  students 
from  CenttU  and  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  In  New  Mexico,  our 
Latin  American  Programs  In  Educa- 
tion [LAPEg  is  a  pioneer  and  success- 
ful effort  to  offer,  in  Spanish,  ad- 
vanced deg|«e  courses  in  administra- 
tion at  the  lUniversity  of  New  Mexico. 
A  number  of  our  giikduates  through- 
out the  region  have  moved  into  policy- 
making positions,  and  we  will  be  work- 
ing with  toem  to  implement  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  efforts  in  Central 
America. 

I  thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  for 
accepting  this  amendment,  and  I  en- 
courage th^  to  support  it  in  confer- 
ence with  tike  House. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  I  accept  the  amendment. 

Bto.  PELU  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  acdept  this  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  pn  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The     am( 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    LU( 
Senator  noi 
at  least  Ini 
Senator 
Kasteh] 


dment    (No.     317)     was 


amendment! 
I  yield  the  floor. 


Hi.   President,    this 

that,  at  the  right  time. 

order,  the  distinguished 

Atom    Wisconsin    [Senator 

hte  arrived  to  present  his 


DO.  31S 

(To  reaffirm  United  States  solidarity  with 
the  aspirations  (Purpoae:  of  captive  na- 
tiona  in  Cedtral  and  Eaatem  Eunn>e  by  re- 
pudiating any  attonpta  to  legitimize  the 
dominatlonjOf  Eaat  European  nationa  by 
the  Soviet  TJTnion  through  the  Yalta  Exec- 
utive Agreeaient) 

Mr.  KASirai.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediaie  consideration. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rebort. 

The  legldf tive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sensor  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastdi],  foi^  himself,  Mr.  Quatlk,  Mr. 
Wauop.  Mr.  Bbju,  Mr.  East.  Mr.  Snoia. 
and  Mr.  Mcu.t7u  proposes  an  amendment 
niunbered  318. 

Bfr.  KAS'tEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  'amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<»i.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  33.  add  the  follcw- 
ing: 

TITLE  VI— MISCTELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

FoucT  Towi  lan  apfucatioh  or  thi  talta 

AORXZHERT 

Sac.  4601.  (a)  The  Congreaa  finda  that- 
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(1)  during  World  War  II.  representatives 
of  the  United  SUtea.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  took  part  in  agreements  and  under- 
standings concerning  other  peoples  who 
were  not  represented: 

(2)  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the  TalU 
guarantee  of  free  elections  in  the  countries 
involved,  specifically  the  Yalta  agreement 
commitment  "to  form  interim  intergovern- 
mental authorities  broadly  representative  of 
all  democratic  elements  in  the  popiUation 
and  pledge  to  the  earUest  possible  eaUbliah- 
ment  of  free  elections  of  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  wills  of  the  people  and  to  fa- 
cilitate where  necessary  the  holdings  of 
such  elections;" 

(3)  at  YalU  it  was  decided  that  a  new 
Polish  Government  should  be  formed  using 
an  unpopular  Soviet  backed  provisional  gov- 
ernment as  a  base  which  waa  to  expand  on  a 
broader  democratic  basis  with  the  incluaion 
of  democratic  leaders  from  Poland  itaelf  and 
from  Poles  abroad,  and  was  to  hold  free 
elections,  provisons  which  the  Soviets  vio- 
lated by  arresting  or  executing  democratic 
leaders  while  holding  fraudulent  elections; 

(4)  at  the  Yalta  0>nference,  it  waa  agreed 
to  repatriate  all  Soviet  dUzena  who  re- 
mained abroad  after  the  war.  irreapecUve  of 
their  Individual  wiahea  and  by  force  if  neces- 
aary  reaulting  in  much  tragedy  and  auffer- 
ing; 

(5)  millions  of  people  around  the  world, 
espedally  those  residing  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  believe  the  1945  Yalta  exec- 
utive agreements  Involved  alleged  United 
States  acquiescence  in  the  enslavement  of 
entire  nations  under  a  Soviet  totalitarian 
system  of  government; 

(6)  the  nations  of  Ontral  and  Eastern 
Europe  continue  to  realst  Soviet  domination 
as  for  example  in  guerrilla  wars  after  Wortd 
War  II  in  Lithuania.  Ukraine,  and  other 
countries,  in  East  Berlin  1953.  Poenan  and 
Budapest  1956.  Prague  in  1968.  in  Poland 
1970.  and  again  since  1980; 

(7)  It  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
according  to  the  prlndplea  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded  to  respect  the  desires 
and  aapi^-ations  of  all  freedran-loving  people 
around  the  world; 

(8)  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
express  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
subjected  to  the  captivity  of  Soviet  deqwt- 
ism  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  aa  well 
as  elsewhere  around  the  world;  and 

(9)  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
to  reject  any  interpretation  or  application 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  1945 
Yalta  executive  agreements  the  United 
States  accepts  the  present  position  of  na- 
tiona being  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(bKl)  The  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize aa  legitimate  any  apheres  of  influence 
in  Europe  and  that  It  reafflrma  ita  ref uaal  to 
recognize  auch  spherea  in  the  preamt  or  in 
the  future,  by  repudiating  any  att«npta  to 
legitimize  the  domination  of  Eaat  Eur<n>ean 
nations  by  the  Soviet  Union  through  the 
Yalta  Executive  Agreement. 

(3)  The  United  Statea  proclaims  the  hope 
that  the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  captivity  of  Soviet  deapotlam  ahall  again 
enjoy  the  right  to  self-detenninatlon  within 
a  framework  that  will  auataln  peace,  that 
they  ahall  again  have  the  right  to  chooae  a 
form  of  government  tmder  which  they  ahall 
live,  and  that  the  aoverelgn  rights  of  aelf-de- 
termination  shall  be  restored  to  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 


(3)  The  United  Statea  hereby  expreaaea  ita 
solidarity  with  the  peoples  of  Ontral  and 
Eaatem  Europe. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  BAr.  President,  40 
years  ago  a  meeting  began  in  the  Ct\- 
mean  resort  city  of  Yalta  that  was  to 
have  immense  consequences  for  the 
Freedom  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
security  of  the  West. 

The  Yalta  conference  pnxluced  a 
series  of  executive  agreements  that,  in 
effect,  established  Soviet  domination 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe.  This 
resulted  in  the  enslavement  of  millions 
of  people,  and  even  today  provides  a 
Justification  for  inaction  in  the  face  of 
Communist  offenses  against  human 
rights  in  those  regions. 

In  commemoration  of  this  anniversa- 
ry. I  am  offering  this  amendment 
which  calls  upon  Congress  to  repudi- 
ate any  attempts  to  legitimize  Soviet 
domination  of  East  European  nations 
through  the  Yalta  executive  agree- 
ments. This  repudiation  has  to  do  with 
the  fact  that  Talta  has  become  a 
symbol  of  the  inability  of  liberal  de- 
mocracies to  stand  up  to  a  totalitarian 
power,  and  a  willingness  to  abandon 
friends  and  principles. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the 
Western  leaders  who  negotiated  this 
agreement  with  Stalin  in  1945.  After 
all,  the  Red  Army  already  controlled 
much  of  Eastern  Ehirope  at  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  Western  leaders 
believed  that  by  acquiescing  temporar- 
ily to  Soviet  control  of  this  region, 
they  could  extract  valuable  conces- 
sions from  Stalin.  History  has  proven 
them  wrong.  But  the  reasons  for  repu- 
diating the  consequences  of  Yalta 
have  less  to  do  with  questioning  these 
political  judgments.  It  has  do  with  our 
ideals  of  democracy. 

The  consequences  of  Yalta  are  con- 
trary to  both  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
which  established  the  goals  of  the 
allies  in  World  War  n.  and  the  great 
fotmding  princ^les  of  this  great 
Nation  of  ours.  Both  stressed  the  idea 
of  self-determlnatioiL  But  there  was 
no  self-determination  resulting  from 
Yalta.  The  future  of  millions  of  people 
were  laid  out  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphical location.  They  had  little 
control  of  their  destiny. 

The  Soviet  Union  looks  to  Yalta  to 
justify  its  d(Mnination  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Therefore  to  repudi- 
ate any  attempts  to  legitimize  Soviet 
dominatitm  of  Eastern  European  na- 
tions through  the  Yalta  executive 
agreements  would  make  it  clear  that 
we  do  not  accept  the  forcible  division 
of  Europe.  To  repudiate  these  conse- 
quences of  Yalta  would  make  it  clear 
to  the  Soviet  Union— and  to  our 
allies— that  cooperation  with  the 
U.SJ3JI.  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  subjugated  people  of  Central  and 
Eastern  I^irope.  This  resolution  wiU 
send  a  message  to  those  vanquished 
people  that  we  have  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  President,  this  effort  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  substantive  economic  and 


political  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
empire.  But  the  renunciation  of  Yalta 
is  an  Important  symbolic  act  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  an  important  sjrm- 
bolic  act.  Just  as  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  gave  hope  to  those  who 
languished  in  slavery  before  they  were 
actuaUy  freed,  so  the  repudiation  of 
Yalta  is  intended  to  give  hope  to  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  must 
send  a  clear  message  to  the  people  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  that  we 
have  not  written  off  their  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  a  better  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  on  this  subject  from 
the  Washington  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  be  printed  in  the  Rccobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6. 19851 

Yaua'8  Falss  Paomss 

(By  George  F.  WQl) 

Four  decades  of  fraud  are  enough.  The  co- 
incidence of  the  historica]  fi^ry^r  ^Qd  the 
qutekening  pace  of  what  is  called  U.S.-Soviet 
"dialogue"  make  this  the  nuxnent  for  the 
United  States  to  denounce  the  agreements 
entered  into  40  yean  ago  at  Yalta. 

These  words  open  a  chapter  in  the  final 
volume  of  diurchUl'a  history  of  the  war 
"As  the  we^s  passwl  after  Talta  it  became 
clear  that  the  Soviet  government  was  doing 
nothing  to  carry  out  our  agreementa.  .  . 
Cihurchill  waa  referring  miiiilanji  to 
Poland,  on  whose  behalf  Britain  had  gone 
to  war  In  1939,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was 
HiUer's  ally. 

In  February  1945  the  Soviet  XTnlon  began 
sealing  Poland  from  Weatem  eyea  and  de- 
stroying democratic  elementa.  There  were 
fewer  of  those  elementa  than  there  might 
have  been.  When  the  Polish  reaiatanoe  rose 
in  Waraaw  agalnat  the  Oermana,  the  Soviet 
army  loitered  on  the  outaUrta  of  the  dty  to 
allow  the  Nazta  to  iiiaaaanf  the  Polish  free- 
dom fighters,  who  would  have  been  incon- 
venient for  the  arriving  Soviet  totalitarlana. 
The  Soviet  Union  compounded  Ita  crime  by 
even  refuaing  to  allow  U.S.  and  BriOah 
planes  to  land  In  Soviet-beld  tenttory  after 
dropping  aupplles  to  the  PoUah  reatstance. 
Thla  waa  aix  montha  before  Yalta. 

The  YalU  oonferenoe  ended  Feb.  11. 1945. 
On  Feb.  37,  Andrei  Vyshlnaky,  the  aatanic 
prosecutor  at  the  1930b  Moaoow  show 
"trials."  arrived  in  Bucharest.  Romania,  to 
demand  that  King  Michael  dtenlaa  the  all- 
party  government  The  next  day,  Churchill 
wrote.  Vyahinaky  returned  to  the  king, 
"banged  hia  fiat  on  the  taUe,  abouted  for  an 
tmm«wHat,e  acqnlfswnce.  and  walked  out  of 
the  room.  »im«inhiy  the  door,  tn,  the  aame 
time  Soviet  tanka  and  troopa  deployed  In 
the  streeU  of  the  capital,  and  on  March  X  a 
Soviet-nominated  adminlatratlao  took 
office." 

The  YalU  agreements  "binding"  the  allies 
to  work  for  open  aodetlea  in  Eaatem  Europe 
^ere,  at  best,  foriom  atterapta  to  blunt 
Soviet  bayooeU  with  paidunent.  It  took  six 
days  for  them  to  be  revealed  as  an  empty 
pretense. 

YalU  did  not  "give"  Eaatem  Europe  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Red  Army  took  it. 
But  YalU  codified  the  West'a  wiahful  think- 
ing about  the  Soviet  Unkm.  The  lateat 
Shults<}romyko  aeaalon.  like  the  aima  con- 
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trol  praeaa  lenerally.  to  uoUier  manifesto- 
thm  (rf  the  hope  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 
can  be  talked  Into  talkliw,  and  Into  adoptlnc 
the  fame  of  orderiy  rdatku.  then  the  nib- 
■tanoe  of  sodi  relatiaaa  wfll  aanehow 
foOow. 

I  ve  ehould  pcttodleally  enter  Into 
aU  like  thoae  aigned  at  TalU  or.  M 
at  Hdatnkl.  tf  onljr  for  what 
thej  can  teaeh.  That  to.  such  asieemenU 
can  be  uaeful  beeanae  of  the  leaMO  that  can 
be  extracted  tram  the  Inatant  and  ooniifv- 
henalve  Soviet  vhdatlan  of  them.  The  prob- 
lem to  that  Weatem  tevemiuenta  wind  up 
teaditaw  their  pobifca  pfeetody.  the  wrooc 
leamn.  They  refnae  to  teaeh  the  Ibmop  by 
denoundnc  the  agieeuieuta.  TiMtfart  they 
oonvtnoe  themaelvea  and  their  pahUcB  that 
there  to  anmathln«  inherently  wholeaomc  In 
the  mere  "proceee*'  of  producing  agree- 
menta. 

It  may  be  argued  that  denownrtng  the 
Yalta  agreement*  would  be  an  empty  gea- 
ture.  Not  true.  It  would  be  an  act  of  pubUc 
pedagogy,  underaoorlng  a  leawn  at  a 


Plana  are  now  being  made  for  oommemo- 
rattaw  the  40th  anntvenaiy  of  the  end  of 
the  war  in  Curope.  and  there  to  a  revival  of 
the  aort  of  aenthneDtaUam  that  hdped 
produce  Yalta.  Today  the  —tiMi«Mmt«ii«>.  la. 
••We  were  frienda  then,  ao  .  .  ."  "Menda." 
foraooth.  In  1MB  the  aentlmentaltom  took 
the  fonn  of  the  btfief  that  the  Soviet 
regime  (whMi  can  datan  if*"*"**?  oo^  as 
the  enemy  of  bourgeoto  demoeradea)  would 
dealreln  p— <<»  » <<^>«i^fyi«M«TT  ^  thT  rinirfr 
attve  rdattonahlp  that  aerved  It  wdl  In  war. 

In  Iges.  the  annlveiaary  of  V-K  day  will  be 
an  appropriate  moment  for  cammemocatlng 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Dhhm  began  the 
war  aa  mtler'a  enthnaiaiHe  ally.  It  waa  oon- 
viDDed  that  Hitler  would  deatroy  btfand 
u>d  other  decadent  bouigeule  «i«..i«.mTi^ 
and  was  eager  for  that  outcome.  HUIct  iniU- 
ated  the  rupture  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  then  received  enough  aid  from  the 
decadent  bourgeote  ''■"■ai'-iarifs  that  It 
could  survive  and  become  the  legatee  of  Htt- 
leitte  vataea— conquest,  totalitarianism, 
antt-Semlttom. 

Thto  June  will  mark  the  10th  annlvermry 
of  the  iT»i«hiM  agreements  on  human 
lights.  Those  agreemaota  are  eztcnsioos  of 
the  Yatta  agreementa.  but  are  even  lem  de- 
f enafUe  because  they  came  after  M  yean  of 
emieiience  with  the  Yalta  agreements. 
Under  the  HielslnkI  agreements  the  Soviet 
Union  undertook  to  atop  being  the  Soviet 
Union— that  to,  to  be  M«»iii— iiy  dvlllaed. 

It  haa.  of  course,  dedlned  to  do  that  So 
IMS  to  the  year  alao  to  denounce  the  Helsln* 
U  agreementa.  A  decade  of  fraud  to  enough. 

Vrom  the  Waahlngton  Times.  Aug.  SI. 

1964] 
FOisoii  or  Snuonat  H«s  lancm  Ua 
SdrxYaua 
(By  Iieopold  Tyimand) 
In  hindsight,  we  may  datan.  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  certitude,  that  the  Yalta 
Agreement  was  accepted  and  approved  be- 
cause President  Roosevelt  succeeded  In  con- 
vincing both  the  American  peoide  and  the 
American  estahltohnwnt  of  that  pact's  bene- 
fldallty  for  Amvica.  Even  those  who  then 
apolce  of  Its  moval  spedousnem  came  to  see 
In  It  some  pragmatic  advantage  or  American 
interest,  or  saw  it  as  sn  ezerdae  in  raalpoU- 

Four  decadea  later,  we  know  that  Mr.  Roo- 
sevelt's Intentions  proved  to  be  In  error,  hto 
reaaonlng  a  calamitous  Ineptttude,  and  hto 
a  lie.  History  has  disproved  every 


one  of  hM  assumptions  and  hopea.  In  retro- 
meet.  Y41U  appears  to  be  the  fbst  debade 
of  sorts— In  the  subsequent  show- 
forces  of  ^^alitarlan  tjrranny 
Itahly  followed  tai  Hitler's  bloody 
forces  that  are  waging  a  f erodoua 
our  beliefs,  our  institutions,  snd 
our  veryjfvtotence. 

Yalta  fas  a  monumental  oonceeslon  to  the 
stubbotq  Soviet  demand  that  the  postwar 
worid  sta^Nild  not  be  ordered  by  the  victora 
aome  superior  poUtteal  and  eth- 
ical printode,  but  structured  on  and  divided 
into  autanomous,  ImpenetraUe  spheres  of 
Aooepttng  the  Soviet  poatulate, 
Mr.  Rooievdt  fell  Into  a  trap:  oni^  the  au- 
tonomy ff  the  Soviet  where  was  assured  to 
be  hena^tlc  by  dint  of  the  nature  of  com- 
munist ignver.  The  a  priori  vulnerability  of 
our  sphgre  was  a  foregone  condudon.  a 
factor  b^  Into  Soviet  plana,  the  trump 
card  of  ^leir  ralnilationa.  Without  Yalta, 
there  would  have  been  ndther  a  war  in 
Korea  n^  tai  Vietnam. 

The  peaceful  ooezistenoe  between  two 
oontradMtary  sodoraoral  systems,  eipedally 
when  vldenee  constitutes  the  phOosopfaleal 
Best  net  9  one  of  than,  to  a  futile  endeavor. 
A  failure  to  recognise  thto  was  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's pemnnal  mistake.  He  chose  to  Ignme 
that  Yalta  neutraltaed  America's  military 
and  freed  the  Soviets  to  use 
their  ml^t,  which  at  that  time  was  Inferior 
to  oun,  fbr  a  neo-lmperiallst  drive. 

Our  repugnance  for  any  uae  of  arms 
except  in  the  defense  of  our  own  territory, 
or  of  ou«  dUaens'  legitimate  interests  over- 
seas, foreclosed  a  flrmer  American  reaponse 
to  Sovleti  expansionism  Of  course,  we  could 
not  malM  war  then  because  the  very  idea  of 
war  agalast  a  putative  ally  would  have  beoi 
offense  to  our  fundamental 
to  our  very  notion  of  In- 
honor— and  they  knew  It.  Never- 
choice  and  our  deddoo.  their 
Ity  and  no  jlenen  notwithstanding, 
'  error— if  only  because  thoee 
policy  never  seemed  to  su^ect 
kplacable  enemy  would  not  have 
one  second  If  he  had  a  monopoly 
on  the  alom  bomb,  and  would  perceive  and 
capitaliid  upon  the  slightest  chance  of  in- 
stantly liaktaig  the  world  safe  for  commu- 
style. 

of  "peace"  has  suffldait- 
ited  that  whenever  the  Kremlin 
scantleat  smell  of  our  vindbUlty, 
proxiea  in  motion  and  triggered 
,  to,  the  SovleU  created  thoae  woea 
that  Mri  Roosevelt  hoped  to  «iti..ti.f»^ 
through  the  apheres-of -Influence  arrange- 
ment. Coiiaeqently,  our  vulnerability  to  the 
threat  of  the  ultimate  solution  became  in- 
creastaiiS*  palpable.  Now.  our  vartllations 
make  it  Hook  aa  if  our  demiae  to  only  a 
matter  of  ttane-and  time  and  patienoe  are 
weapons  Mth  which  a  totalitarian  state  can 
arm  Itsell  at  the  loweat  cost. 

Since  1^46  we  have  amply  demonstrated 
to  the  ii»rld  (inchidlng  their  part  of  the 
world)  that  though  we  are  not  perfect,  we 
are  a  mdnlly  superior  society  and  polity, 
better  salted  to  provide  sn  TMwpi*  for 
mankind.!  The  post-YalU  American  reality, 
however,  makea  It  dear  that  our  worrt 
enemy  to  not  perhapa  even  the  Soviet  Union 
and  lU  lAlogy.  but  our  tncerUtude  and  self- 
doubt    T 

All  thole  among  us  who  deny  us  the  right 
to  act  SSI  humanity's  best  friend,  all  thoae 
who  fanatically  tnaist  that  our  commitment 
to  decent  and  f  airaem  and  ratlonaUty  and 
reaped  fbr  the  law  to  actually  an  empty 
promise,  and  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to 


primacy  over  the  Soviet 
subjugatkms  of  entire  na- 
of  entire  aodetlea.  in- 
!  a  bleeding  ulcer  in 


claim  any 
crime  to 
tk»s,andem4l 
duding  their 
our  body. 

Thto  subverdcn  of  faith  fa  our  own  value, 
which  to  ao  BM  nwii«ifiy  documented  by  hla- 
tory,  to  our  wciat  disease,  one  which  piMhes 
us  toward  natj  onal  suidde.  tts  germs  can  be 
found  in  the  ii  leokigleal  dimate  of  Yalta.  In 
the  act  of  moi  U  surrender  that  frmtaminat- 
ed  our  history  and  made  life  for  two  genera- 
tions more  dlf  Hcult  than  It  should  be  been. 

Mr.  KASlJEav.  Mr.  Pregideiit.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  Senators 
QuATLB,  Wa]  lOP,  Hiuts.  Eact.  Snots, 
and  McCluik  be  added  as  coqKinaon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^th- 
out  objeetfan^tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KASnaf.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  disriiBipd  this  amendment  with 
the  ranking  I  leadership  aa  both  sides 


Relations  Committee.  I 
t  the  committee  wiU,  in 

amendment 
Mr.  President,  we  do  In 

amendment  and  oom- 
r  from  Wisconsin  for 


of  the  Forel 
am  hopeful 
fact,  accept 

BCr.  LUa 
fact  accept 
mend  the 
theamendm^t 

Mr.  PELU  Mr.  Prealdent.  on  tills 
side.  too.  we  accept  the  amendment, 
recognising  that  this  resolution  is  not 
a  formal  r^udiation  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement.  11  that  agreement  *iM 
been  truly  adhered  to  and  the  Soviets 
not  violated  |t.  we  would  not  be  in  this 
situation  wekte  in  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  818)  was 
agreed  to.      j 

Mr.  KASTiai.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  ms  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOA^  Mr.  President,  I 
to  lay  that  mption  on  the  table. 

The  motio<i  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  President,  at  this 

accepted  and  passed  17 

lents  that  are  in  the 

•nsent    agreemoit.    The 

ts  that  must  stUl  be 

>r  the  information  of  all 

are  a  Humphrey  amend- 

films;  a  Graasley 

on  Pentecostals  in  the 


move 


Mr.  LUa 

point  we 
of  the  21 
unanimoi 
four  ami 
considered, 
the  Senato] 
ment  on  Af i 
amendment 


icuv  ion  X 
Moscow  Ikntakssy;  one  of  the  Domenlcl 
amendments!  on  USIA  and  Latin 
America;  and  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Senator 
Btbo,  on  theiEzimbanlE. 

Mr.  President,  pending  arrival  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  may  offer 
those  amenc^nents.  I  suggest  the  ab- 


sence of 

The 
clerk  will 

The  bill 
rolL 

Mr.  BYRll.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  o  msent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ( ill  be  r^dnded. 


irum. 

INO   OFFICER.   The 
the  roll. 

proceeded  to  call  the 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


mo.  sit 

JSx.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself,  and  Mr.  RocKsrsLLOt.  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleriL  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Souitor  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bras],  for  himself,  Mr.  Rocxxrxuca.  Mr. 
WAama.  and  Mr.  Pobb  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  319. 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  Is  directed  to 
issue  a  report  to  the  Chainnen  and  Ranking 
Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ranking  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  House  Committee  on  »MiM"r 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the  Houae 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
within  thirty  day*  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thto  act  on  the  status,  tenns,  and  all 
other  pertinent  inf  onnation  on  all  assist- 
ance provided  to  foreign  natlona  that 
produce  or  export  coal,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  or  sMJiiflng  in  the  devdopment  of 
coal  production,  tranapcntation.  export  or 
other  coal-related  activities  or  operations. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  offer  \a  addressed 
to  a  problem  related  to  the  financing 
activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  foreign  coal  development. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  concern 
earlier  this  year  on  the  Senate  floor, 
and  in  the  course  of  committee  hear- 
ings conducted  by  Senator  Wabhxr 
Just  last  week,  about  the  recent  open- 
ing of  one  of  the  world's  largest  sur- 
face coal  mines  known  as  El  Cerrejon 
in  the  South  American  nation  of  Co- 
lombia. The  mine  Is  a  $3.2  billion  Joint 
venture  between  the  Oovemment  of 
Colombia  and  the  Exxon  Corp.  The 
entire  output  of  that  mine,  I  am  told. 
Is  dedicated  to  the  export  market,  in- 
cluding the  United  States.  Indeed,  Co- 
lombian coal  Is  already  being  imported 
to  the  United  States. 

I  express  my  concern  about  the 
impact  of  that  mine  on  coal  markets  In 
the  United  States  and  Western 
Elurope,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  potential  of  Colombian  coal  to  dis- 
place domestic  coal  in  domestic  and 
foreign  maiicets.  To  the  extent  that 
such  displacement  occurs,  coal-produc- 
ing States  such  as  West  Virginia  will 
suffer. 

I  noted  in  my  earlier  statement  that 
a  part  of  the  financing  for  the  HL  Cer- 
rejon mine  was  provided  by  the 
I^cport-Import  Bank.  In  other  words, 
the  Bank  provided  some  of  the  financ- 
ing for  the  development  of  the  inine 
involving  Exxon,  one  of  the  largest 
corporations  in  the  world,  which  is  in 
direct  competition  for  markets  In  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe 
with  coal-produdng  States  such  as 
West  Virginia. 

The  development  of  the  E3  Cerrejon 
mine  suggested  that  the  United  States 


is  not  intended  as  a  major  maiitet  for 
m  Cerrejcm  coaL  The  export  mai^et 
In  Western  Europe  Is  suggested  as  the 
Intended  maiitet  but  that  is  of  little 
comfort  to  the  coal  Industry  in  West 
Virginia,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Tennessee. 
Virginia,  or  wherever. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  Development  and 
Production,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Wabhib]  has  held  a  hearing  on  the 
Impact  of  U.S.  coal  imports  on  the  do- 
mestic coal  Industry.  The  subcommit- 
tee heard  testimony  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  provided  $860  mil- 
lion in  assistance  to  the  El  Certejmi 
project,  $600  million  of  wliich  has  al- 
ready been  obligated.  The  flnandng 
was  provided  to  the  Colombian  Oov- 
emment, which  provided  one-half  of 
the  project  cost  as  an  equal  partner 
with  Exxon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  fi- 
nancing was  Justified  on  the  grounds 
that  a  portion  of  the  money  was  used 
to  purchase  equipment  from  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States  was  a  one- 
time transaction.  The  coal  mlutug  Jobs 
which  may  be  exported  to  Colombia 
with  the  project  may  be  lost  for  many 
years  to  come.  If  the  output  of  the  Co- 
Icnnbian  mine  displaces  UJS.  coal,  in 
either  d(»nestic  or  foreign  markets. 
Jobs  could  be  and  would  be  lost  in  the 
domestic  coal  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  international  coal 
maiket  is  very  competitive,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry can  convete  against  other  coal- 
produdng  nations.  However,  the  abili- 
ty of  the  domestic  coal  Industry  to 
compete  in  the  world  coal  maritet  can 
be  unfavorably  affected  by  transac- 
tions of  our  own  Oovemment  which 
i^Tpear  to  finance  our  competitors.  Is 
the  Colombian  coal  project  the  only 
such  venture  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank?  Have  there  been  others?  If 
there  have  been  other  similar  transac- 
tions, it  may  be  that  some  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
may  have  an  unfavorable  Impact  aa 
the  domestic  coal  Industry. 

My  amendment  merely  directs  the 
Eixport-InuMrt  Bank  to  report  to  the 
chalraien  and  ranking  monliers  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Ccnn- 
merce.  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
within  30  days  the  status,  terms,  and 
other  pertinent  inf  omiation  regarding 
all  assistance  provided  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  fi- 
nancing or  aaslgting  in  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  production,  tranqiorta- 
tion.  export,  or  other  coal-related  ac- 
tivities in  all  foreign  nations  that 
produce  or  export  coaL 


Mr.  President,  the  information 
called  for  by  this  amendment  wfD  be 
useful  for  determining  if  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  E^Qiort-Import  Bank 
will  have  an  adverse  Inqjact  <m  the 
competitive  position  of  the  coal  indus- 
try in  such  States  as  West  Virginia 
and  other  coal-producing  regions  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  two 
distinguished  managers  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  indeed, 
we  have  given  the  amendmoit  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  V\i- 
ginia.  the  distinguished  minmlty 
leader,  very  careful  oonsideratlan.  We 
commend  him  for  the  amendment 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  a  long-time  ffh«mpfawi  of  coaL  I 
applaud  him  for  that  leadership.  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  privileged  to  supp<»t 
him  on  many  ocrasions  regarding  that 
industry. 

We  believe  the  amendment  wUl  be 
very  helpful  In  illuminating  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  U.S.  coal  Industry  in 
terms  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and 
are  prepared  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
do  not  have  a  coal  induatry  in  my 
State,  I  beUeve  this  is  an  excellent 
amendment.  We  are  aware  of  the 
acute  problems  faced  by  the  coal  In- 
dustry at  this  time.  It  does  seem  odd 
that  we  would  finance,  or  be  partially 
responsible  for  the  financing  of,  oper- 
ations in  direct  competition  with  our 
industry.  Fen-  these  reasons.  I  am  more 
than  glad  to  support  the  amendment 
of  our  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
both  managers  for  their  fTpreastid 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  say  that 
I  offer  this  amendment  tm  behalf  of 
myself,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RocKgRL- 
LKBl,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  WakhbI,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentudcy  [Mr. 
FosD],  who,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent, 
be  added  as  covongorB. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^h- 
out  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  319)  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote^  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  thank 
the  manager  and  the  ranking  member 
for  their  support 
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iPiapoae:  Tb  provide  for  the  dtatrOiutian 
vtUiln  the  tTtaltod  8Ut«  of  two  United 
Statei  Inf annatlon  Agency  films  relatbic 
to  AfghentrtOT) 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  ammdment  to  the  desk  and  ask  f  or 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cl»k  will  report 

The  letislative  clerk  read  as  f  ollows: 

The  Senstor  from  Indians  Ofr.  Lmus], 
for  Mr.  Bdmpbskt,  propoiM  sn  amendment 
numbered  sao. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsmt  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordned. 

The  amendment  follows: 

On  page  1»,  between  Unea  9  snd  10,  Insert 
thefoDowlnc: 

BisxauuTioB  winuji  ns  usiiau  axAns  or 

106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
■witunce  of  aectlan  Ml  of  the  United  States 
Inf  omiatlao  and  Educational  Eiccbange  Act 
of  1048  (»  VJB.C.  IMl)- 

(1>  the  DIreetor  of  the  United  States  In- 
foimatlan  Agency  sbaU  make  available  to 
the  ArchMst  of  tbe  TTUted  States  a  master 
copy  of  the  films  entitled  "Affthanlstan 
1983:  The  Struggle  for  fteedom  Oontinues." 
"We  Are  Afghanistan";  and  "Afghanistan: 
The  Hidden  War"  and 

(3)  upon  eridence  that  necessary  United 
States  rl^ts  and  Uoenaes  have  been  secured 
and  paid  for  by  the  pencn  seddng  domestic 
release  of  sudi  a  film,  the  Archivist  shaU  re- 
imburse the  Director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  agency  In  making  the  master  copy  of 
such  fltan  available,  shall  deposit  such  film 
in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
States,  and  ahaU  make  copies  of  such  film 
available  for  purchase  and  public  viewing 
within  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  relmbuiaement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  applicable  appnvrlatiim  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  allow  the  U8IA 
to  release  for  viewhiff  by  the  American 
public  three  films  which  document 
the  terrible  suffering  of  the  Afghan 
people  under  the  brutal  Soviet  mili- 
tary occupation  of  that  counti^,  an  oc- 
cupation that  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
In  the  past,  the  Congress,  in  relessing 
USIA  fOms  for  a  wider  distribution, 
has  contributed  effectively  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Poland  for  exun- 
ple.  The  release  of  the  film  "Let 
Poland  Be  Poland"  in  1981  was  an  im- 
portant and  necessary  gesture  of  our 
support  for  Solidarity  in  its  struggle 
agidnst  the  Polish  martial  law  regime. 
It  is  important  that  we  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  express  our  sup- 
port of  the  same  struggle  for  freedom 
being  waged  by  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  first  film,  entitled  "Afghanistan 
1982:  The  Struggle  for  Freedom  Con- 
tinues." contains  actual  footage  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  1979.  along  with 


intervle#s   of   ey 

tional  Ji^umalists.  and  other  concerned 
persons.,  ReveaUng  accounts  are  given 
of  the  destruction  wrought  by  Soviet 
tanks,  i^ellcopter  gunships.  and  anti- 
personn^  mines  used  to  malm  and 
cripple  Afghan  children.  This  47- 
minute  color  film  conveys  a  message 
which  is  stm  valid  in  1985.  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  seen  by  all  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  second  film,  entitled  "Afghani- 
stan: Tie  Hidden  War,"  produced  in 
1983.  ccntinues  to  chronicle  the  val- 
iant batfle  being  waged  by  the  Afghan 
people  ^gainst  seemingly  overwhelm- 
ing odd^  This  58-minute  film  includes 
segment*  produced  by  the  I^uropean 
media,  who.  sadly,  have  been  much 
more  committed  to  pursuing  the  story 
of  what  is  happening  to  Afghanistan, 
than  th(  Ir  American  counteriMuts. 

The  U  ird  film,  entitled  "We  Are  Af- 
ghanlsta  a."  was  completed  in  Decem- 
ber 1984.  and  incorporates  the  most 
recent  f dotage  available  of  the  conflict 
in  Afghanistan.  This  24-mlnute  film 
was  pro^luced  to  coincide  with  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion, and  demonstrates  quite  vividly, 
that  the  struggle  for  that  countiy  is 
far  from  over.  By  means  of  combat 
footage  and  Interviews  with  freedom 
fighters,  the  camera  crews  have  docu- 
mented the  Intense  determination  of 
an  entire  people  to  fight  on.  The  film 
contains  linspiring  scenes  of  the  educa- 
tional programs  run  for  Afghan  chil- 
dren llv^  in  refugee  camps  in  Paki- 
stan. fuifJier  evidence  of  the  commit- 
ment of'  Afghans  to  provide  for  the 
youngest  generation  in  spite  of  their 
displacement. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  P^jL.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand tne  amendment  has  been 
cleared  b|y  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment  and 
recomiuAd  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  320)  was 
agreed  to. 

AMxroifxirr  no.  sai 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  dtak  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  DpLE.  This  is  not  in  the  original 
group  of  (21.  Blr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous coiisent  that  the  Helms  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeetion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  cl^k  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Btmtor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LooakI  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Douc,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  321. 

Mr.  L^GAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  FflESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje^ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amenc^ent  is  as  follows: 
At  the  appntprlate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing subsectloit  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  lias 
worlud  to  pra^iote  harmony  ^.mnnf  ^  tbe 
people  of  Jennlem;  and  he  has  promoted 
freedom  of  aceeas  to  religious  shrines  for 
Muslims.  Christiana,  and  Jews;  and  through 
his  efforts  th4  aesthetic  character  of  the 
dty  has  beoi 

Therefore,  tbe  Congress  commends  Mayor 
KoUek  for  his  efforts  over  tbe  years. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  express 
these  sentiments:  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
has  worked  I  to  promote  harmony 
among  all  t|ie  people  of  Jerusalem; 
and  I 

He  has  pronoted  flreedom  of  access 
to  religious  snrines  for  Muslims.  Chris- 
tians, and  Jews:  and 

Through  his  efforts  the  esthetic 
character  of;  the  dty  has  been  en- 
hanced; 

Therefore.  Jthe  Congress  commends 
Mayor  Kollek  for  his  efforts  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  Presid^.  I  do  this  after  a  visit 
with  Mayor  Kollek  and  with  a  pro- 
found vpre^tion  for  precisely  the 
reasons  that  il  have  commended  him. 
He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  and 
has.  In  my  jiidgment.  promoted  free- 
dom of  accca^  through  his  extraordi- 
nary leadersnip  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Presldtot.  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Bdr.  PELL.  !Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  amtodment.  I  am  very  glad 
to  support  it. ]_ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioo.  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The    amen  dment 
agreed  to. 

AHKKSMBIT  mo.  3» 

(Purpose:  To  prevent  the  conduct  of  espio- 
nage activities  in  the  United  States  by  em- 
ployees of  thS  United  Nations) 

Mr.  ROTH.{Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  tf>  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  co^deration. 

The  PREEKDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  legisla^ve  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  [from  Delaware  [Mr.  Rotb] 
propoaea'an  amendment  numbered  333. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  I 

The  PRESlDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectionj  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendiient  is  ss  f  oUows: 


(No.     321)     was 


At  the 
the  following  i 

To  prevent 
tlvltles  In  the  i 
the  United  Na 

8k.    (a)  The  1 


>riate  place  in  the  bill  add 

sections: 
le  conduct  of  Bspionage  ac- 
ited  States  by  employees  of 
>ns. 

Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Pursuant  {to  the  Headqiuuters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations!  (authorized  by  Public  Law 
80-357.  23  Va.Q.  387,  Aug.  4. 1047): 

(A)  The  Unioed  States  has  accepted  the 
treaty  obllgatloii  to  permit,  and  to  facilitate. 
persons  employ  td  by  or  who  are  authorized 
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by  the  United  Nations  to  conduct  official 
business  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  any  agency  thereof,  the  right  of 
entry  into,  and  the  exit  from,  the  United 
States  subject  to  regulation  as  to  points  of 
entry  and  departure,  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting official  activities  within  the  Head- 
quarters district;  and 

(B>  An  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  fadll- 
Ute,  acquisition  of  fadUtles  in  order  to  con- 
duct such  activities  within  or  in  proximity 
to  the  Headquarters  District,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation,  including  the  location 
and  size  of  such  facilities;  and 

(2)  Taking  Into  account  subsection  (1). 
and  consistent  with  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
has  no  additional  obligation  to  permit  the 
conduct  of  any  other  activities,  including 
non-official  activities,  by  such  persons  out- 
side of  any  area  described  in  this  section. 

(b)  Title  II  of  the  SUte  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  VS&.C.  4301,  et 
seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

"Ssc.     " 

(a)  Definitions— for  pturposes  of  this  Act, 
"Headquarters  District"  shall  mean  such 
area.  If  any,  within  the  United  SUtes. 
agreed  to  by  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion and  the  United  States  to  constitute 
such  a  District,  together  with  stich  areas  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  permit  effective 
functioning  of  the  Organization  or  BClaslons 
thereto; 

(b)  The  conduct  of  any  activities,  or  the 
acquisition  of  any  benefits  as  defined  by 
P.L.  80-357,  by  any  person  described  in  sub- 
section (aXlKA),  or  any  person  or  agency 
acting  on  behalf  thereto,  outside  an  area  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection  may  be  permitted 
or  denied  or  subject  to  reasonable  regula- 
tion as  determined  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  PX.  80-357. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Section 
as  to  plans  for  implementation  of  Its  provi- 
sions, and  shall  report  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  thereafter  as  to  action  taken  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
apply  to  employees  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  who  are  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  any  and  all  terms,  limitations,  re- 
strictions, or  conditions  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  this  Tltie  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  applied  to  members  of  the 
consulate,  embassy,  or  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  this  country  in  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  this  Tltie. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  United  States  national. 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  on  May  7 
the  Committee  on  (jrovenmiental  Af- 
fairs heard  testimony  from  ow  former 
permanent  representative  to  the 
United  Nations.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick.  The  Ambassador's  testi- 
mony covered  a  variety  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding Soviet  espionage  activities  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
now  time  that  the  Congress  move 
forthrightly  and  directly  to  terminate 
such  espionage  activities. 

Theoretically  employees  of  the  U.N. 
Secretariat  are  International  civil  serv- 
ants,  owing  their  allegiance  to   the 


United  Nations,  not  to  their  ootmtry 
of  origin.  Significantly,  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  abide  by  this  system. 
The  vast  majority  of  Soviet  employee* 
of  the  Secretariat  do  not  take  the  oath 
of  loyalty  to  the  UJf ..  they  are  simply 
assigned  to  the  Secretariat  temporari- 
ly, "on  secondment"  from  the  Soviet 
civU  service,  to  which  their  allegiance 
remains  and  to  which  they  return 
after  serving  several  yean  in  the  VJX 
Secretariat. 

However,  despite  the  Soviet  refusal 
to  abide  even  by  the  formalities  of  the 
U.N.  system,  this  coimtry  has  contin- 
ued to  treat  Soviet  employees  of  the 
U.N.  Secretariat  as  international  dvfl 
servants.  This  allows  those  flgtires  to 
travel  freely  around  the  United  States, 
unhindered  by  the  restrictions  and  re- 
porting requirements  imposed  upon 
regtilar  Soviet  diplomats  by  the  For- 
eign Missions  Act. 

I  have  pressed  this  matter  in  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  Two 
weeks  ago  the  committee  was  able  to 
release  an  undaasified  report  on 
Soviet  intelligence  activities  in  the 
United  Nations.  The  report  reveals  the 
truth  of  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick's  tes- 
timony. There  are  approximately  800 
Soviet  employees  in  the  U.N.  Secretar- 
iat. Of  those,  fully  200  are  members  of 
the  KGB  or  GRU.  The  remainder  are 
continually  available  for  co-option  by 
the  KGB,  and.  meanwhile,  use  their 
presence  in  the  U.N.  to  further  Soviet 
interests  and  propaganda. 

Clearly,  this  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Consequently,  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment,  defining  the  headquar- 
ters district  of  the  United  Nations  and 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  30  days 
of  enactment  of  this  legislation  on  his 
proposals  to  restrict  the  activities  of 
certain  foreign  nationals  outside  the 
headquarters  district.  It  also  directs 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  subject  non- 
U.S.  employees  of  the  U  Ji.  Secretariat 
to  restrictions  and  limitation  on  their 
travel  and  activities  Identical  to  those 
placed  by  the  UJ3.  Government  upon 
the  diplonuitic  personnel  of  their 
country  of  origin.  Currently,  such  re- 
strictions I4>ply  largely  to  Soviet  and 
eastern  bloc  diplomatic  personneL 

Members  should  note  that  this  legis- 
lation does  not  represent  any  depar- 
ture from  our  traditional  iiosition  on 
the  U.N.  headquarters  agreement.  The 
Congress,  in  enarting  Public  Law  80- 
357  specifically  reserved  to  the  U.S. 
CSovemment  the  right  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  UJf.  employees  outside 
the  headquarters  district. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  piece  of  legislation.       

The  PRESlDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  on  his  amendment.  It  paral- 
lels action  we  have  taken  in  other  re- 


gards. As  the  Senator  has  pelted  out. 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

BCr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
excellent  amendment.  It  seelLs  to  plug 
up  holes  that  exist  in  the  structure  of 
the  UJ«.  Secretariat  and  I  believe  it 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
amendment  cosponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DiCoircm)? 

Mr.  ROTH.  No;  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  ooqxmsors. 
We  would  welcome  Us  cosponsoring. 

Ux.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ftulher  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  322)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

[Later,  the  following  occurred:] 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  corrected  version  of  the 
Roth  amendment.  No.  322.  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  text  previously  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  \nth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  corrected  amendments  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  f  oUowing  new  sections: 

To  prevent  the  conduct  of  Espionage  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States  by  enqdoyees  of 
the  United  NatioM. 

Tltie  n  of  the  State  Department  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1950  (22  U.8.C.  4301,  et 
seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

U.S.  aaspomiBiunBS  roa  nsPLOTSB  or 

□rrxajiATioasL  oaounzsTiovs 
Sac.  206A.  (a)  The  (Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  (authorized  by  Public  t«w 
80-357,  32  U.&C.  287.  Aug.  4. 1947): 

(A)  The  United  States  has  accepted  the 
treaty  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  facilitate, 
persons  employed  by  who  are  authorized  by 
the  United  Nations  to  conduct  official  buai- 
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nMi  In  oonnectiaa  vtth  the  onaniMtlaD  or 
■njr  tmmey  thenol.  ttw  richt  of  entry  Into, 
and  the  exit  from  the  United  States  aubject 
to  regulation  aa  to  polnu  of  entry  and  de- 
parture, for  purpoaea  of  eondaetinc  official 
aettvltiee  within  the  Headquarten  district; 
and 

(B)  An  oblliatton  to  penult,  and  to  faeOl- 
tate.  aoqulBitlon  of  fadllttes  in  ordo-  to  con- 
duet  such  aettrltlea  within  or  in  proximity 
to  the  Headquarten  DIstrtct.  subject  to  rca- 
soDable  regulation,  inrhidlng  the  location 
and  alK  of  such  faculties:  and 

(3)  Taking  into  account  subsection  (a). 
and  consistent  with  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  facfllUte  the  functioning 
of  the  united  Nations,  the  United  States 
has  no  additional  obUgatlon  to  permit  the 
conduct  of  any  othw  activities.  iTwinrttng 
non-offldal  activities,  by  such  persons  out- 
side of  any  area  described  in  this  section. 

(b)  The  conduct  of  activities,  or  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  benefits  as  defined  by  PX.  80- 
357.  by  any  person  described  in  subsection 
(aXlXA).  or  any  person  or  agency  acting  on 
behalf  thereto,  outside  an  area  described  in 
that  subsectlan  may  be  permitted  or  denied 
or  subject  to  reasonable  regulation  as  deter- 
mined to  be  In  the  best  interesU  of  the 
united  Stateo  and  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  PJ- 80-W7. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  Oongresa  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Section 
u  to  plans  for  bngdementatlon  of  its  provl- 
■tona.  and  shall  rqNtrt  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  thereafter  aa  to  action  taken  pursu- 
ant thereto. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  directed  to 
apply  to  employees  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  who  are  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  any  and  all  terms,  llmltatl^rns.  re- 
strlctlona.  or  condltlans  applicable  to  indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  this  Title  as  may  ttom 
time  to  time  be  appUed  to  members  of  the 
mnsHlate.  embassy,  or  mission  to  the  United 
Natians  of  this  country  In  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  this  Title. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  United  Statea  national 

(f)  Deflnltiona— for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. "Headquarters  District"  shaU  mean 
such  area,  if  any.  within  the  United  States, 
agreed  to  by  a  piddle  tntematlonal  organlia- 
tion  and  the  United  Statea  to  constitute 
such  a  District,  together  with  such  areas  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  approve  from 
time  to  ttane  In  order  to  permit  effective 
functioning  of  the  Organimtton  or  Mi««inn« 
thereto: 

(Purpose:   To   express   the 
Senate  toward  the  treatment 
Penteoostals) 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  unendmoit  to  the  desk  for 
myself  and  Senstor  Snots  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PREEUDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ObassixtI 
for  himadf .  Mr.  Smia.  snd  Mr.  DaCoMcmi. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  333. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  FREBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  13  and  14, 
insert  the  following: 


POLI^  TOWAis  Tamtxiaan  or  sovikt 


of   the 
of  Soviet 


Sk.  lai.  (a)  The  Souite  funds  that— 
(1)  It  l|  the  policy  of  the  Qovernment  of 
the  Sovtet  Union  to  hinder  and  deny  the 
free  prmttice  of  religion  and  to  deny  free- 
dom to  ^nigiate  to  the  victims  of  rellgioua 
persectiota: 

(3)  su^  policies  are  a  violation  of  the 
latter  aad  spirit  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NtUms.  the  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, t4  which  the  Cknremment  of  the 
Soviet  U^on  is  a  partr. 

(3)  memben  of  the  170-member  Pentecos- 
tal ChTBtian  community  living  in  Chu- 
guyevka  In  the  Soviet  Far  East  have  alleged- 
ly underyone  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  SovMt  authorities  as  a  result  of  their  at- 
tempts t#  practice  their  religious  beliefs: 

(4)  the  Soviet  authorities  allegedly  have 
refused  to  allow  members  of  that  Pentecos- 
tal comi^unlty  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union: 

(5)  wh^  on  Monday  May  13.  1»85.  four 
members  of  the  Pentecostal  community  of 
Chuguyeirka  attempted  to  enter  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Moscow  in  an  attempt  to 
seek  refgge  and  make  their  plight  known, 
they  wei^  Intercepted  by  Soviet  guards  sta- 
tioned oiltside  the  Rnhawry: 

(8)  In  the  scuffle  that  ensued  three  of  the 
Penteooa^Lls  were  beaten  severely  and  ar- 
rested tatr  the  Soviet  giiards,  while  the 
fourth  Ivntecoetal  gained  entrance  to  the 
Embassy!  and  was  Interviewed  by  United 
States  oftidals:  and 

(7)  upki  agreeing  to  leave  the  United 
States  Embassy  the  man  was  driven  to  the 
subway  i^  a  diplomatic  car  where  he  was  de- 
tained takr  Soviet  police  before  he  could 
enter  the  subway. 

(b)  It  lathe  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  theBovlet  Union  has  acted  in  violation 
of  the  hianan  rights  of  the  Pentecostal  com- 
mimity  ^  Chuguyevka  by  hfawtoHtig  the 
practice  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  refus- 
ing to  allow  them  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Ualon: 

(2)  peiBonnel  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  acted  in  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Pentecoaal  community  who  attonpted  to 
enter  tae  United  States  WmtttHny  in 
BIoscow,  particularly  in  using  excessive 
force  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  their  entry: 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  State 
should  continue  through  all  available  chan- 
nels to  aasure  the  safety  of  the  four  persons 
who  attanpted  to  enter  the  United  States 
Embaasyj  and  to  seek  to  persuade  the  Oov- 
emment! of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  the 
members  of  the  Pentecostal  community  in 
Chuguyefrka  to  onlgrate  to  the  West;  and 

(4)  thei  Secretary  of  State  should  under- 
take a  stf  dy  of  United  States  policy  relating 
to  the  granting  of  asylum  in  United  States 
embassiep  abroad  and  develop  reoommenda- 
Uons  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  as  to  where  current 
policy  might  be  adjusted  with  relation  to  in- 
cidents pver  the  past  five  years  where 
asylum  lias  been  requested  at  United  States 

abroad. 


Mr.  CtRASSLEY.  Idr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  has 
three  purposes.  The  first  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  one  communi- 
ty of  F^tecostal  Christians  living  in 
the  So^et  Far  East.  In  sinking  out 
this  on4  community,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion tol  imply  that  the  things  that 
have  befallen  these  people  are  isolated 
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incidents:  rai  her  they  are  examples  of 
Soviet  policy  toward  those  whose  reli- 
gious beliefs  have  led  them  to  dissent 
from  the  ml  Itant  atheism  that  is  Uie 
official  pract  ce  of  the  Soviet  state. 

The  second  purix)se  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  ^ncourage  the  State  De- 
partment to  continue  to  pursue  the 
specific  easel  of  the  Pentecostal  com- 
munity. 

Finally,  th^  amendment  calls  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  submit  a 
report  to  th4  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee Msesifng  current  policy  toward 
asylum. 

Mr.  Presid^t.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  has  been  ac- 
cepted on  th4  part  of  both  the  minori- 
ty and  the  muority.  I  defer  to  the  dis- 
tinguished liajority  manager  of  the 
bilL  I 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  this  ameikdment  which  addresses  a 
very  important  point.  Certainly,  his 
highlighting  {of  the  plight  of  Pentecos- 
tals  in  the  Spviet  Union  is  important. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The 
Senator 

Bfr. 
this  is  truly 
like  the  last 


iJNO   OFFICER.   The 

Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President.  I  think 
excellent  amendment.  I 

phrase  of  it  which  says 
that  the  State  Department  should 
report  where  asylum  is  being  request- 
ed at  U.S.  Embassies  abroad,  not  Just 
granted  but  requested.  I  think  that 
reiwrt  should  be  very  interesting,  and 
I  trust  the  State  Department  will  note 
Just  what  it  hass,  that  we  want  the  re- 
ports where]  they  have  been  turned 
down  as  well'  as  where  the  asylum  has 
been  granted.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  this  excellent  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  op  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


So  the  aniendment  (No.  323)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  rec<iisider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  this  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  accepting 
this  amendment  and  helping  us  woi^ 
it  out.  I 

Bdr.  Presidfnt.  I  siiggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.] 

The  PRE$IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chapb).  Th^  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cl^rk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SYMl^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ( all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectioE .  it  is  so  ordered. 
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:  MO.  sa* 
(Purpose:  To  Repeal  Section  113  of  the 

International  Security  and  Development 

Cooperation  Act  of  1960) 

Mr.  SYMM8.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Snots, 
as  well  as  cosponsors  Senators  Hilics, 
AaMsraoiiQ.  Ooldwatsk.  Dkhtoii, 
TBuaMoiiD.  McClubb,  Qttatli,  and 
Mattuiqlt.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  titm  Idaho  [Mr.  StmmsI.  for 
himself  and  others,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  334. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Helms  amendment  is  the  pending  busi- 
ness and  must  be  set-aside  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr.  SYliOCS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Helms  amendment,  the 
pending  business,  be  temporarily  set- 
aside,  so  that  this  amendment  may  be 
in  order,  and  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  and  the  follow- 
ing new  aection: 
amAL  or  axsisicnom  o>  oraunows  nr 
uraou 

Section  118  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980 
(Pub.  L.  96-8SS-SS  VJ&.C.  3393  note)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Prudent,  to  re- 
fresh everyone's  memory,  this  amend- 
ment I  offer  is  not  a  new  subject  to 
this  body  nor  to  the  other  body.  It  is  a 
subject  we  have  been  rftmniMriTig  and 
which  has  been  talked  about  for  many 
yean.  I  think  it  is  of  very  sioiif leant 
importance  to  overall  strategy  with  re- 
spect to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  to  keep  peace  and  security  in  the 
world.  It  is  the  subject  of  Angola. 
Angola,  of  course,  is  a  country  Just 
north  of  Namibia  in  Africa. 

The  United  States  first  became  in- 
volved in  Angola  when  the  Kennedy 
administration.  reqMinding  to  evidence 
of  Soviet  and  Chinese  activity  there, 
started  to  channel,  through  the  CIA. 
small  amounts  of  aid  to  one  liberation 
organization,  the  FNLA  [National 
Front  for  the  liberation  of  Angola] 
headed  by  Holden  Roberto.  The 
United  States  was  trjring  to  ■— tfiMiwh 
good  relations  with  the  groiq>  that 
could  become  the  head  of  a  new 
Angola,  when  Portuguese  nile  ended. 
But  a  covert  effort  in  Angola  was  nec- 
essary, because  of  our  relationship 
with  Portugal,  a  NATO  ally. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  a  time  agree- 
ment on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  There 
is  not  a  time  agreement 

Mr.  SYMMS.  When  Portugal  an- 
nounced it  would  grant  independmce 


in  197S.  the  free-for-all  began.  The 
Alvor  agreement  was  hammered  out 
by  Portugal  in  eaiiy  1975.  and  laid  the 
framewoiic  for  a  transitional  govern- 
ment, to  include  all  factions,  which 
would  evmtually  draft  a  constitution, 
and  hold  fair  and  free  elections. 

The  Alvor  agreement  bean  resem- 
blance to  the  unfulfilled  1979  OAS 
pledge  made  by  the  Sandinistas— with- 
out American  power  *'«<*«"g  up  the 
democratic  forces.  MandsU  were  virtu- 
ally guaranteed  victory.  This  was  true 
in  Nicaragua,  and  it  was  true  in 
Angola.  The  Soviets,  forever  eager  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters,  readily  backed 
the  Marxist  MRA.  and  the  United 
States  more  or  less  sat  on  the  fence 
and  wrung  hands  over  what  should  be 
done,  if  anything. 

The  MFLA  immediately  sought  mas- 
sive Cuban  and  Soviet  military  assist- 
ance. By  December  1975.  the  MPLA 
had  received  an  estimated  $40  to  |4M> 
million  in  Soviet  wssiirtanrf.  along  with 
some  3.500  to  5.000  Cuban  combat 
troops.  South  Africa  lent  military  biu>- 
port  to  the  opposition  groups  fighting 
the  Marxists,  and  the  United  States 
lent  some  $32  million  worth  of  arms. 
The  U.S.  aid.  however,  was  dwarfed  by 
the  massive  weaponry  and  manpower 
from  Cuba  and  the  U.SJS Jl. 

Congress,  in  1975,  was  timid  of  new 
involvement  following  the  legislated 
defeat  in  Vietnam,  grew  increasingly 
hesitant  about  America's  role  in 
Africa.  On  December  17. 1975.  Senator 
Tunney  of  Califortiia  introduced  a  1- 
year  provision,  to  amend  the  defense 
appropriations  bill  to  cut  off  aid  and 
ban  further  U.S.  involvement  in 
Angola.  This  provision  passed  the 
Senate  on  a  54  to  22  vote,  and  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  in  the 
House  of  Represmtatives  in  January 
1976.  President  Ford  Justifiably  re- 
mained that  Congress  had  "lost  their 
guts."  All  the  old  fallacious  arguments 
from  Vietnam  resurfaced,  that  if 
America  Just  badted  out  of  the  con- 
flict, the  military  escalation  by  the  So- 
viets and  Cubans  would  end.  Well,  the 
United  States  did  back  out.  but  there 
is  no  peace  in  Angola  today,  and  Amer- 
ican security  interests  are  more  vul- 
nerable in  Africa  then  they  have  ever 
been  before. 

When  I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body.  I  recall  that  Secretary  Kissinger 
appealed  to  and  pleaded  with  the 
Memben  of  the  House  on  this  issue. 
We  had  Memben  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  did  not  want  to  reqxmd  to 
the  request  the  President  had  made, 
and  thoae  of  tis  who  supitorted  the  re- 
quest in  the  minority  were  sadly 
beaten.  I  do  not  say  this  in  a  partisan 
sense.  It  was  an  equally  divided  deci- 
sion made  by  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  in  the  Bouse,  and  there 
were  aome  Democrats  and  some  Re- 
publicans who  voted  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  aid. 

I  know  that  President  Ford  felt  very 
stnmgly  about  it  at  the  time,  and  I 


think  history  has  proved  that  he  was 
quite  right  in  his  an^ysis  of  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  Angola, 
sovmr  Bou  n  snucs 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  very 
active  in  Africa  over  the  past  decade. 
According  to  this  year's  authoritative 
DOD  publication  Soviet  Military 
Power,  the  U.S.SJI.  has  continued 
military  support  to  both  Angola  and 
Mosambique.  In  1984.  Mosambique 
was  given  additional  Mig-21/Flshbed 
flghter  aircraft.  Increasing  its  total  to 
at  least  44.  Angola  received  large 
Soviet  deliveries.  inftimtiTig  for  the 
first  time,  8A-2  Sam  systems,  Mlg-23/ 
Flogger  aircraft,  and  Su-22/FItter  air- 
craft, as  well  as  more  heUoopters.  in- 
cluding the  sophisticated  HIND,  used 
so  effectively  by  Soviet  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan; tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  trucks,  field  artillery,  and 
other  military  equipmoit. 

According  to  the  1965  Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power,  the  Soviets  now  have  an 
8.500-ton  capacity  fioating  drydo(A  in 
I4ianda,  Angola's  capital,  capable  of 
handling  most  major  Soviet  naval 
combatants.  In  fact.  Luanda  is  report- 
ed to  be  Moscow's  most  important  port 
for  its  West  African  naval  units.  Luan- 
da's airfield  services  TU-95/Bear  D 
maritime  reconnalSBance  aircraft, 
which  deploy  in  pain  about  three  or 
four  times  per  year. 

The  U.S.SJI.  has  made  notable 
progress  in  military  security  in  Ethio- 
pia, in  the  SeycheOes,  and  In  Oulnea. 
In  sub-Saharan  AMea,  the  Soviets 
lead  in  providing  weaptms  and  have 
military  sales  agreements  with  21  na- 
tions. Since  the  mid-1970's.  the  Soviets 
have  delivered  about  $9  bUllon  worth 
of  equipment.  whUe  nearly  4.000 
Soviet  military  adviaen  and  techni- 
cians operate  in  the  region  and  1.500 
African  military  personnel  are  being 
trained  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Looking 
at  the  listing  of  major  Soviet  equip- 
ment delivered  to  the  Third  World 
from  1980  to  1984.  the  sulKSaharan 
region  of  Africa  bypasMd  Latin  Ameri- 
can deliveries  in  nearly  every  category. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  printed  in  the 
RacoxD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRS,  as  follows:  I 

MAJOR  SMET  BMPMBIT  DOJVBED  TO  THE  TNRD 
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Mr.  STMliCS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  if  one  goes  back  to 
the  middle  twenties,  that  one  of  the 
first  priorities  the  Soviets  listed  that 
they  wanted  to  achieve  was  to  secure 
the  mineral  belt  across  Africa.  There 
is  no  question  that  that  is  what  they 
are  after— not  that  the  Soviets  are 
short  of  minerals.  It  is  their  plan  to 
deny  these  minerals  to  the  West. 

While  the  Soviets  have  been  gaining 
ground  in  Africa,  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  apartheid  concerns,  severed 
its  access  to  Slmonatown.  South  Afri- 
ca's port  with  the  best  equipped  naval 
facilities  between  Singapore  and  Gi- 
braltar. Simonstown  can  accommodate 
up  to  80  warships,  and  m>tnt»in«  a 
work  force  of  2.500  uniformed  person- 
nel and  4.500  civilians.  The  facility  is 
largely  underground,  and  therefore 
would  survive  conventional  or  nuclear 
attack. 

Sir.  President.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Simonstown  port  last  year. 
In  my  view,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
UJ8.  ships  do  not  make  ports  of  call 
there.  These  decisions  have  been  made 
over  legitimate  and  sincere  concerns 
about  apartheid:  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  it  might  do  the  South 
Africans  more  good  if  they  saw  a  n.S. 
destroyer  come  in  and  make  a  port  of 
call  and  recognize  that  we  have  black 
officers  on  our  ships. 

It  would  be  in  our  own  interests  to 
have  access  to  that  port,  particularly 
on  those  long  hauls  up  to  the  Persian 
Oulf.  with  the  concerns  in  Iran  and 
Iraq,  and  the  experience  with  respect 
to  our  oil  supplies  in  the  gulf. 

That  is  why  the  Cape  Is  vitally  im- 
portant for  shipping  to  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

The  South  Africans  at  this  point 
hardly  have  search  and  rescue  capabU- 
ity.  We  will  not  sell  them  anything. 
They  badly  need  P-^'s.  to  be  able  to 
continue  with  a  good  search  and 
rescue  operation  just  for  emergencies, 
Just  for  the  saving  of  human  lives,  but 
not  to  mention  the  threat  that  Soviet 
submarines  could  cause  if  they  were 
deployed  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
ever  chose  to  choke  off  those  vital  sea- 
lanes. 

The  reason  I  mention  that  is  because 
I  think  it  Is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber the  damage  that  Hitler's  U-boats 
did  to  allied  shipping  in  World  War  II. 
At  the  peak,  Nazi  Germany's  56  sub- 
marines sank  138  allied  ships  then. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  has  183  con- 
ventional and  179  nuclear  subs;  80  per- 
cent of  the  West's  strategic  minerals 
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use  thel  Cape  route  and  75  percent  of 
the  woi'ld's  tanker  tonnage  pass  the 
Cape  yearly.  Clearly,  since  the  Soviets 
tve  a  large  transoceanic  trade, 
^dup  of  Soviet  naval  forces  in 
itic  and  Indian  Oceans  could 
rt  a  single  purpose— to  threat- 
en oce«n  shipping  of  NATO  and  the 
United  iStates,  and  to  cut  off  the  flow 
ic  materiel  to  the  West  in 
irar. 

Iditional  comment— I  think  it 
iterestlng  to  bring  to  my  col- 
attention  the  latest  remarks 
Fidel  CMtro  has  made  about  Angola. 
On  Ma|r  20  at  the  Isle  of  Youth  in 
Cuba,  irhlle  U.N.  Secretary  General 
DeCueUar  was  visiting  Cuba.  Castro 
boasted  that  200.000  Cubans  have 
served  !ln  Angola  and  that  Cuban 
troops  Will  not  leave  until  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 43S  is  complied  with  in  Namibia. 

To  refresh  my  colleagues'  memories, 
U.N.  RiBolution  435  is  the  prescription 
for  SWApo  control  of  Namibia,  the 
Soviet  llerrorlst  group  the  United  Na- 
tions declared  the  sole  legitimate  rep- 
resentative of  the  Namibian  people. 
Castro  (stated  further  that  200.000 
more  Oubans  stand  ready  to  go  to 
Angola  If  necessary. 

In  January  1085,  when  I  visited  the 
great  leader  of  Free  Angola.  Jonas  Sa- 
vlmbi,  la  Jamba,  Angola,  he  was  under 
the  opiiUon  that  there  are  somewhere 
betveen  35,000  and  40,000  Cuban 
troops  liow  in  Angola.  Obviously,  Bfr. 
Presideiit,  the  reason  Fidel  Castro's 
Cubans  have  become  so  intransigent  is 
because  the  United  States  demonstrat- 
ed such  a  long  immitigated  period  of 
weakness.  We  have  been  weak  on  this 
issue  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
fatal  Clftrk  amendment  back  in  1975 
and  if  we  want  to  break  the  logjam  on 
the  negotiations,  in  my  view,  the  way 
to  do  it  Is  to  repeal  the  Clark  amend- 
ment and  send  a  strong  signal  to  ESuro- 
pean  allies  and  African  countries  who 
want  to!  help  UNTTA  that  the  United 
States  stands  for  freedom  and  will 
help  Its  friends  fighting  foreign  tyran- 
ny. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  remind 
some  of  I  my  colleagues  of  the  remarks 
that  Pr^ident  Kennedy  made  in  1961. 
I  bellevf  that  these  are  remarks  that 
sometimes  we  seem  to  forget.  But  I 
think  ol  Kennedy's  message  when  he 
talked  thout  passing  the  torch  of  lead- 
ership from  one  generation  to  the 
next  in  I  his  well-renowned  inaugiiral 
address  of  January  20,  1961.  I  think 
sometimes  we  need  to  be  reminded  of 
Just  what  our  charge  is.  I  quote  Presi- 
dent Kf  nnedy  on  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

Let  eveky  nation  know,  whether  It  wlahes 
UB  weU  or  111.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

say  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
h4ve  the  opportunity  to  visit 
A|igola   they   should   make   an 
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effort  to  do  so.  In  my  personal  visit  to 
Tenda  in  Sduth  Africa  and  on  out  to 
Camp  Omegi  and  north  into  Angola.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  first  hand 
of  the  tremendous  Job  of  liberating 
the  countryade  that  Dr.  Savlmbi  and 
UNITA  are  ^Ing.  They  are  educating 
the  young  p^ple,  teaching  them  how 
to  farm.  They  are  feeding  themselves. 
They  are  building  hospitals.  They 
truly  have  the  support  of  the  people 
with  them. 

These  are  {the  people  we  should  be 
supporting  in  Angola,  not  the  Commu- 
nist government  that  is  being  support- 
ed by  the  Soviets  and  Culians  and 
others  who  tke  stacking  their  trade  on 
nothing  oth^r  than  terror  and  tjrran- 
ny,  and  forcing  people  to  go  along 
with  them.    1 

So  I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  that  if 
we  want  to  ste  the  success  of  construc- 
tive engagei^ent  in  southern  Africa 
work,  the  best  thing  we  can  do  would 
at  least  be  Bot  viewed  as  completely 
neutral  with  pvspect  to  Angola. 

This  amendment  will  not  cost  any 
money,  but  ixychologically  it  would  be 
a  great  lift  to  the  forces  of  Dr.  Sa- 
vlmbi—to  know  at  least  the  United 
States  is  not  against  them. 

I  think  also  once  Savlmbi  achieves 
power  in  Angola,  and  takes  over  and 
can  set  up  si  government  and  restore 
the  democratjlc  process  in  that  country 
and  restore  the  rights  of  the  people  to 
be  able  to  seek  opportunities  in  their 
own  lives,  that  then  we  will  have  an 
example  of  ai  successful  government  in 
Africa  that  {other  governments  can 
pattern  then^lves  after. 

Africa  has  had  too  many  examples 
of  imperfect  I  governments  overthrown 
by  Marxist  dictators  that  perpetuate 
their  reigns  qf  terror. 

We  are  all,  of  course,  concerned 
about  apartheid,  but  we  should  re- 
member that  there  is  no  example  of  a 
successful  leadership  that  respects 
human  rights  by  any  of  the  other 
black  nationalist  coimtries  in  that  part 
of  Africa.       I 

Mr.  Presidfnt,  I  would  like  to  skip 
over  part  of  my  remarks  and  comment 
that  the  distinguished  jiuiior  Senator 
from  Kansas!  Senator  Kassebaum,  on 
September  30,  1981,  offered  this  simi- 
lar amendm^t.  She  stated  very  clear- 
ly that  she  thought  this  amendment 
should  be  repealed.  Senator  Kassx- 
BAUM  is  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  African  Affairs.  I  quote  to  my 
colleagues  the  distinguished  Senator's 
statement.  She  remarked: 

If  we  create  a  linkage  between  the  repeal 
of  the  Clark  amendment  and  a  Namibian 
settlement,  then  we  are  creating  an  incen- 
tive for  the  Angolans  and  their  supporters 
to  wlttihold  ccbperatlon  from  the  Interna- 
tional effort  ta  achieve  a  settlement  In  Na- 
mibia. 

I  am  certafti  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  must  recognize  that  It  will  be 
difficult,  if  i^t  impossible,  for  a  new 
government  in  Namibia  to  remain  free 


and  Independent  if  SWAPO  and  ANC 
bases  continue  their  operations  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Soviet  and  Cuban- 
dominated  Government  of  Angola. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Hmn  went 
on  to  say: 

The  Clark  amendment  Is  a  way  of  saying 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Cuba,  and  to  other 
people  who  wish  to  have  as  large  a  sphere 
on  influence,  as  far-flung  a  net  of  hegemo- 
ny, as  possible,  ttiat  we.  the  United  States, 
declare  Angola  to  be  of  no  significance,  and 
tiiat  we.  by  declaring  It  off  limits  to  our  in- 
terests, welcome  the  Intrusion,  and  the 
Intervention,  the  statlimlng  of  Cuban 
troops,  or  any  other  kind  of  activity  or 
action  by  other  people,  presumably  hoctlle 
to  our  Interests,  that  they  care  to  engage  In. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ills  feet.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  if 
he  has  a  question.  I  might  ask  if  it  has 
been  agreed  upon  to  accept  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  passed 
the  Senate  in  September  1981  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  29. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Bir.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  set  his 
amendment  aside  temporarily  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  DoMonci]  might  be  rec- 
ognized to  present  an  amendment  that 
is  noncontroversiaL  Then  we  will  be 
prepared  to  return  to  the  Symms 
amenctoent. 

Mr.  STBOidS.  I  am  happy  to  do  that. 

TX-.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered? 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  tliank  the  Chair. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. 

AMXMDMKirr  Mo.  sas 
(Purpose:  Reservation  of  funds  for  full  Im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of 

the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on 

Central  America) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  msrself ,  Senator  Chiucs,  Sen- 
ator HoLLiMGS,  Senator  Abdnor,  Sena- 
tor Kasskbaum,  and  Senator  Dahtorth 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Do- 
MXHici],  for  himself,  Mr.  Chilks,  Mr.  Hol- 
LXMOS,  Mr.  Abonor,  Mrs.  Kassebattm,  and 
Mr.  DAitroRTH.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  325. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  BCr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  between  lines  17  and  18, 
Insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  $45,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  >45.100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  shaU 


be  allocated  to  fund  grants  and  exchanges 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  amounts  utilised  for  programs  In  Cen- 
tral America  shall  be  obligated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America." 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  that  involves 
Central  America,  but  doesn't  address 
directly  the  Nicaragua  issue  that  has 
occupied  the  Senate  recently.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras— the  democratic  resistance  to  the 
Sandinistas— but  it  has  eveiythlng  to 
do  with  the  crisis  in  Central  America. 

My  amendment  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment to  the  USIA  authorization  piu^ 
of  the  pending  bill.  It  earmarks  funds 
for  educational  and  exchange  pro- 
grams in  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, an  issue  that  is  already  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill. 

Some  may  ask.  "Why  bring  this  up 
now?  The  Senate  has  tjeen  debating 
the  Contra  issue,  not  foreign  aid  or  ex- 
change programs  for  Central  Amer- 
ica." 

Someone  listening  to  debates  on  this 
issue  last  Thursday  and  Friday,  would 
I>e  led  to  believe  that  all  the  Senate 
cares  about  in  Central  America  is  the 
removal  of  the  Marxist  Sandinista  dic- 
tatorship in  Nicaragua.  That  is  Just 
not  the  case. 

Let  me  explain  why  I  am  convinced 
that  this  amendment  is  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

Last  January,  a  distinguished  bipar- 
tisan group,  with  a  little  help  from 
this  Senator  and  other  Senators,  con- 
cluded that  the  Western  Hemisphere 
faces  a  double  challenge,  political  and 
economic. 

The  political  challenge  centers  on 
one  issue:  The  legitimacy  of  govern- 
ment down  there.  Who  shall  govern, 
and  under  what  forms,  are  the  central 
issues  in  the  process  of  change  now 
under  way  in  country  after  country 
tliroughout  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean. 

The  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen- 
tral America  offered  an  analysis  that 
is  widely  accepted: 

Those  Nations  In  Latin  America  which 
have  been  moving  to  open  their  political, 
social,  and  economic  structures  and  wliich 
have  employed  open  elections  have  been 
marked  by  a  stability  astonishing  in  the 
light  of  the  misery  which  still  affllcU  the 
hemisphere. 

The  Commission  concluded,  and  I 
concur,  that  social  peace  and  regional 
security  is  more  likely  in  societies 
where  political  Justice  is  founded  on 
self-determination  and  protected  by 
formal  legal  guarantees.  Both  ele- 
ments are  missing  in  Nicaragua  today. 
That  Is  why  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
oppose  the  nine  Sandinista  dictators 
and  why  this  body  must  choose  wheth- 
er to  help  them  and  how  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have  Just  discussed  are  impor- 
tant and  valid.  In  the  case  of  Nicara- 
gua, they  are  Inescapable. 


For  the  rest  of  Central  America,  and 
for  the  Western  HemlQ>here  nations 
as  a  whole,  there  is  an  eoon<»nic  and 
human  dimension,  too.  As  we  debate 
security  and  political  concerns,  we  can 
not  forget  that  poverty  is  on  the  rise 
everywhere  in  Central  America.  Job- 
lessness is  up.  and  near  50  percent  in 
many  areas.  Technical  and  profession- 
al services  are  lacking  In  many  regions. 

For  most  Central  Americans,  twpt- 
cially  those  in  the  struggling  democra- 
cies, each  day  is  a  struggle  to  find 
decent  shelter  and  adequate  food  for 
one's  family.  Without  a  Job,  a  source 
of  income  to  feed  the  children,  the 
hopes  raised  by  elections  and  more 
open  societies  are  quickly  dashed. 

I  do  not  want  this  Senate  to  com- 
plete debate  on  Central  America  in 
this  bill  without  touching  on  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  responses  to  the  crisis  in 
Central  America. 

This  country  is  doing  a  lot  more 
than  supporting  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua.  We  are  providing 
$1.5  billion  this  fiscal  year  to  help 
with  a  broad  range  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  we  are  not  doing 
enough  in  some  areas. 

My  amendment  addresses  one  area- 
scholarships  and  academic  ex- 
changes—where we're  falling  down  in 
our  efforts  to  help  Central  America 
and  other  nations  in  the  region. 

In  1982,  according  to  the  committee 
report  on  this  bill,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  East  Eiux>pe  provided  scholarships 
for  9,000  Latin  American  students  to 
study  in  those  countries.  The  Cubans 
provided  an  .  unspecified  additional 
number. 

What  did  the  United  States  provide? 
Less  than  2.200  scholarships  and  train- 
ing opportunities.  Four  times  as  many 
Latin  Americans  received  professional 
and  technical  training  In  Communist 
countries  than  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  I'd  wager  that  most  of  the 
students  offered  support  by  the  Sovi- 
ets were  poor  and  middle-class  individ- 
uals with  leadership  potential,  and 
that  many  of  the  ones  supported  by  us 
came  from  better-off  families  with  the 
proper  political  connections.  Most  of 
those  could  afford  an  education  and 
were  from  the  rich  people  of  that 
country. 

In  January  1984,  the  National  Bipar- 
tisan Commission  on  Central  America 
recommended  a  program  of  10,000 
scholarships  for  Central  American  stu- 
dents, half  of  which  would  go  to  un- 
dergraduate scholarships.  The  next 
month,  the  President  requested  $19 
million  for  a  USIA  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Central  America,  as  a  part  of 
the  Jackson  plan.  The  $19  million 
would  have  been  the  first  installment 
of  a  plan  to  bring  2,700  undergraduate, 
upwardly  mobile  students  from  Cen- 
tral America  to  U.S.  universities  over  a 
5-year  period. 
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Congreas  agreed  to  fund  more  ttum 
95  percent  of  the  overall  economic  aid 
request,  but  the  U8IA  Central  Amer- 
ica Scholarship  Program  feU  through 
the  cracks  at  the  end  of  the  aeasion. 
Only  $3.8  million  was  m^ropriated 
and  allocated  for  about  143  undergrad- 
uate scholarships. 

Mr.  President,  frankly  we  are  of f  to 
a  bad  start  on  the  effort  to  give  Cen- 
tral American  students  a  choice  be- 
tweoi  studying  in  our  great  country  or 
in  the  Soviet  Empire.  Over  the  5-year 
period,  the  USIA  is  planning  less  than 
2.000  undergraduate  scholarships,  and 
the  fate  on  these  is  uncertain  if  we 
have  another  continuing  resolution,  as 
I  expect  we  will. 

We  now  have  money  with  the  USIA 
for  an  undergraduate  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  Central  American  young 
people,  but  we  have  not  been  getting 
results.  We  would  not  add  any  new 
money.  We  would  merely  earmark  a 
portion  of  that  money  to  make  sure 
the  young  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country  get  a  chance  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  get  their  education. 

This  amendmoit  would  insure  that 
the  fiscal  1M6  request  is  not  crowded 
out  by  other  priorities. 

Por  fiscal  1986  the  amendment 
would  earmark  the  M5.4  million  re- 
quested by  USIA  for  programs  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  $12.5  million  requested  for  the 
Central  American  Undergraduate 
Scholarship  Program  is  not  q>ecif  ical- 
ly  eannaited.  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
USIA  wm  protect  this  sealed-down 
program  as  it  obligates  these  funds, 
ooce  they  are  appropriated.  The  first 
large  groups  to  arrive  in  the  United 
States  are  not  expected  until  January 
1986.  more  than  2  years  after  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  If  fiscal 
year  1986  funding  is  not  available  well 
in  advance  of  that  date,  we  may  miss 
another  semester. 

I  am  aware  that  the  committee-re- 
ported bill  already  includes  a  Dodd 
amendment  in  section  514  that  ear- 
marks 25  percent  of  the  educational 
grants  and  exchanges  authorized  by 
title  V  for  Latin  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. My  amendment  follows  the 
Virlt  of  the  Dodd  provision,  but  dif- 
fers in  two  aspects:  It  sets  a  dollar 
amount  rather  than  a  percentage,  re- 
flecting the  priority  the  Senate  asidgns 
to  this  hemisphere;  and  it  is  moved  to 
title  n.  where  the  acttial  dollar  au- 
thorisation for  the  USIA  is  located. 
There  is  no  authorization  in  title  V. 
and  for  that  reason  I  believe  title  n  is 
the  proper  place  for  this  ammdment. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  completes  the 
Jackson  plan  funding,  and  demon- 
strates Senate  concern  for  Central 
America. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  coqxuisor  this  amendment 
designed  to  provide  scholarships  to 
Central  American  students  wishing  to 


study  hi  the  United  States.  Although 
this  bil  already  reserves  funds  for  this 
purpose.  I  believe  the  amotmt  is  insuf- 
ficient *  to  redress  the  extraordinary 
imbalaiioe  between  the  number  of  Car- 
ibbean basin  students  granted  scholar- 
ships la  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe^  and  those  granted  scholar- 
ships in  the  United  States. 

Last  fear,  the  Kissinger  Commission 
correctly  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  promote  democracy  in 
Central  America  was  to  provide  a 
broadef  base  of  U.S.-sponsored  schol- 
arships) to  bring  Central  American  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States.  This 
amend^ient  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  (p  support  the  Klninger  Com- 
missioirs  recommendation  and  bring 
10.000  Central  American  students  a 
year  into  the  United  States  for  higher 
education. 

I  strongly  support  this  effort.  Let  me 
also  express  my  support  for  efforts  to 
use  th^  funds  to  support  and  encour- 
age scholarships  In  the  other  direc- 
tion. That  is.  scholarships  for  U.S.  stu- 
dents to  study  in  Central  America.  I 
believe  |it  is  most  important  for  your 
young  people  to  gain  a  greater  under- 
standing of  life  in  Central  America. 

Educ^on.  and  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas,  skould  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
efforts  in  the  region.  It  Is  through 
these  khids  of  programs  that  peoples 
of  differont  backgroimds,  and  cultures 
learn  t<^  bridge  the  cultural  gaps  that 
divide  ^s  from  our  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

(By  r^uest  of  Mr.  Doimnci.  the 
f oUowiilK  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  fn  the  Rscoro:) 

Ur.  4BDNOR.  Ur.  President.  Dr. 
Robert  tt".  Wagner,  president  of  South 
Dakota  State  University,  recently  has 
written  jto  me  to  call  my  attention  to  a 
Department  of  State  current  Policy 
Release  No.  669,  dated  February  28, 
1985.  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the 
numberi  of  academic  students  in  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  has  more  than  doubled 
in  the  l4st  5  years,  rising  from  2.900  in 
1979  td  7,600  at  the  end  of  1983. 
wherea4  the  number  of  Central  Ameri- 
can stildents  in  the  United  SUtes 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
has  remained  almost  static  at  approxi- 
mately 300. 

Dr.  Wbgner  concisely  states  his  con- 
cern wifii  what  is  revealed  by  this  de- 
velopment in  oiu-  hemisphere  and  rec- 
ommends that  we  "enliven  our  pro- 
grams" to  encourage  and  support  the 
attendance  of  international  students 
in  our  imlversltles  and  colleges  and 
takes  ndte  that  our  land-grant  colleges 
especially  are  qualified  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Wag- 
ner's letter  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobd. 

The  1  dtter  follows: 


June  10, 1985 


SODTH  E  *XOTA  STAim  UmVBURT, 

Brookinoa.  SD,  Maw  23.  iM5. 
Hon.  Jamb  A  imoa. 

U.S.  Senator.  Dirkaen  SenaU  OJflce  BuOd- 
ing.  WoMhtngton.  DC. 

Deas  asKA-kom.  AsnroK  I  have  Just  fln- 
iahed  review^  a  Department  of  State  cur- 
rent Policy  neleaae  «6«9.  Soviet  AcUvlUes 
In  lAtln  AmoSca  and  the  Caribbean. 

Face  five  Iqdicatea  that  the  total  number 
of  academic  studoita  In  the  Soviet  Unl«i 
from  Latin  America  and  Caribbean  ooun- 
triea  has  mori  than  doubled  In  the  last  Ave 
years,  ristng  ^txn  2,900  to  7,600  at  the  end 
of  196S.  At  the  Hune  Ume,  however,  the 
graph  on  pa^  dz  Indicates  that  total  en- 
rollment of  Central  American  students  In 
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sptmaored  by  the  United 
tt  has  remained  relatively 
200. 
it  avenue  for  building 
ties  in  Central  and  Latin 
is  educational  exposure 
, future  leaden  to  Ameri- 
can tiigher  education  institutions.  Seeing 
the  dramatic*  increase  in  enrollments  by 
these  nationals  to  Russian  controlled  unl- 
versiUes  is  dUturWng.  It  suggests  the  need 
to  enliven  our|programB  whereby  we  encour- 
age and  support  intematlaaal  studenta  at 
American  colleges  and  universities.  Tradi- 
Uonally.  the!  Land-Orant  Colleges  have 
played  an  important  role  In  that  education- 
al experience^  by  preparing  students  for 
rural  and  tedfilcal  ssricultural  and  techno- 
lodcal  advancement.  Perhaps  we  need  to  in- 
vestigate furtper  fedoal  programming  in 
support  of  lano-grant  attendance  by  Central 
and  Latin  American  students. 

Thank  you  for  letting  me  share  this  con- 
cern with  you.| 
ConUalU. 

1        RoBBKT  T.  WAoma. 
I  PretUlent 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gratified  the  legislation  before  us  an- 
ticipates the  desirability  and  need  of 
the  program)  about  which  Dr.  Wagner 
has  written.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
BCathias],  f(ir  his  amendment  agreed 
to  In  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  establish  {an  Undergraduate  Schol- 
arship Progtam  for  foreign  students 
and  also  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  [Bfr.  Dodd], 
for  his  coiqmittee  amendment  that 
would  eanmu^  25  percent  of  the 
Scholarship  p>rogram  for  use  In  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

To  quote  from  the  Department  of 
State  Policy!  Release  of  February  28, 
1985: 

These  wouli  be  wise  policies  for  the 
United  States  ^en  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
not  as  active  i^i  Uiis  hemisphere.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, for  example,  that  more  students  from 
Latin  America  land  the  Caribbean  should  re- 
ceive scholarships  for  study  in  the  United 
States  that  wlfl  help  them  to  buUd  a  better 
future.  The  f4ct  that  the  majority  of  for- 
now  available  to  these  stu- 
the  Soviet  bloc  adds  another 
in  for  a  major  increase  in 
programs. 


elgnscho: 
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important 
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I  particularly 
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specific  dolla  r 
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commend  Senator  Do- 
ameiulment  reserving  a 
amotmt  for  Latin  Amer- 


Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  a  very  important 
amendment.  He  is.  indeed,  a  student  of 
Central  American  affairs  and  has  of- 
fered distinguished  service  to  the  Kis- 
singer Commission  and  on  many  other 
occasions  has  noted  the  need  for  schol- 
arship assistance  and  for  the  ties  that 
might  come  between  our  country  and 
the  Central  American  countries  that 
he  has  mentioned. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  commend  the 
amendment  and  accept  the  amend- 
ment on  our  side. 

Bfr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  one  question  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
assumption  that  the  moneys  for  tills 
program,  which  is  an  excellent  pro- 
gram, will  not  come  out  of  the  tradi- 
tional Fulbrlght  and  Humphrey  pro- 
grams? 

lb.  DOBCENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.    

BCr.  VEHt.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  It  Is  an  excellent  amendment, 
and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  325)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Bfr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President.  I 
ttiank  the  distinguished  floor  manag- 
ers for  their  cooperation.  I  do  hope 
that  the  conferees  wiU  see  the  wisdom 
of  this  approach.  We  will  do  our  best.  I 
say  to  both  of  them,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985  supplemental  appropriations  biU 
to  make  siire  we  are  moving  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram as  we  move  with  the  appropri- 
ated funds  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


'  HO.  334 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Symms 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  proceed 
back  to  the  Symms  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  pending  question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  one  opposed  to  the  amendment,  I 
am  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  lb.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  one 
question  that,  I  am  sore,  will  come  iv 
Is  what  the  administration's  position  is 
on  this.  I  will  read  this  letto*  for  my 
colleagues: 

vs.  Vmrucaaan  or  Stats, 
Wa$MngtOK  D.a.  Mat  30, 1»»S. 

DsAB  SsvAToa  Snais:  The  President  has 
asked  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of  Aprfl 
17  on  Namlblan  Issues. 

NetUier  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  nor  as  far 
as  we  are  aware  any  European  allied  govern- 
ment, has  critlciied  South  Africa  for  with- 
drawing troops  from  Angola.  We  view  that 
withdrawal  as  a  postUve  development  and 
have  said  so  publicly. 

Since  1966  It  has  been  tlie  V&  poaltlao 
and  that  of  our  allies  that  the  South  Afri- 
can occupatkm  of  Namibia  Is  lllegaL  We  and 
our  allies  liave  also  long  taken  the  posltiop 
that  any  transfer  of  power  to  bodies  set  up 
in  Namibia  l>y  South  Africa  is  null  and  void. 
That  Includes  the  recent  announcement 
that  some  powers  would  be  transferred  to 
the  new  ICPC  adminlstraticm.  irtiich  lias 
also  been  referred  to  as  a  "transitional  gov- 
ernment" or  "interim  government."  We 
liave  never  suggested  that  SWAPO  or  any 
other  party  should  participate  in  such  a 
government. 

Wliat  we  do  favor  are  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions to  allow  the  Namil>lan  people  them- 
selves to  decide  who  should  rule  an  Inde- 
pendent Namibia.  Such  elections  are  provid- 
ed for  under  the  UN  plan,  Resolutian  43S. 
That  plan,  which  was  drafted  by  the  US  and 
its  allies  In  the  Western  Cmtact  Oroup. 
favors  no  party,  Includlns  SWAPO.  It  con- 
tains extensive  safeguards  to  insure  UN  im- 
partiality in  overseeing  the  electioos.  Tlieae 
safeguards  were  agreed  by  all  parties  to  the 
negotiations,  including  South  Africa. 

Regarding  the  negotiations,  the  US.  as 
mediator,  has  made  no  formal  proposaL  We 
did  put  forward  Ideas,  wliich  we  hope  both 
sides  will  be  able  to  acoQ>t  as  a  basis  for  ne- 
gotiations. Ttiese  ideas  tiave  not  been  made 
public.  Ccmfldentiality  Is,  as  you  know.  Im- 
portant in  negotiations,  and  It  is  particular- 
ly incumbent  on  the  VS.,  which  lias  iieen 
entrusted  with  the  role  of  »w^«*^«r  by 
South  Africa  and  Angola.  As  to  the  Clark 
Amendment,  the  Administration  is  on 
record  as  favoring  Its  repeaL 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  Ii.  Ball  in, 
AuUtant  aecretam; 
LeaMatlve  and  InUivovei  nmental  AJfain. 

Mr.  President,  are  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  OMy*  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  mii^t 
propound  an  inquiry  to  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bill.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  they  wanted  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  think  the  par- 
liamentary situation  Is  this:  There  Is 
in  fact  a  desire  for  the  yeas  and  najrs 
for  a  roUcall  vote  on  this.  The  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  minority  leader  have 
offered  some  assurance  to  the  Sena- 
tors that  if  a  vote  were  to  come  It 
would  come  late  In  the  day.  In  fact, 
given  the  briefing  that  Is  to  occur  at  4 
o'clock  or  later  In  the  afternoon,  many 
Senators  may  wish  to  hear  from  Mr. 


Nitze  and/or  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
whoever  may  come  over,  on  the  SALT 
situation. 

So  I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
guished maiority  leader.  He  will  be 
talking  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  It  may  very  well  be  that  we  will 
want  to  have  a  vote  t<»w»row  after- 
iMxm  on  the  Symms  amendment  fol- 
lowing perhaps  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  so  that  all 
Membns  would  be  present  for  consid- 
eration of  that  vote.  This  Is  the  reason 
I  have  put  in  a  quorum  call,  and  am 
obviously  attempting  to  consult  with 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fine 
with  the  author  of  tlie  amendment 
that  any  time  the  distinguished  man- 
agers of  the  bUl  find  it  appropriate,  we 
wUl  have  a  recorded  vote  oa  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUOAR  addressed  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  wiah 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  amendmoit  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  fmn  Idaho, 
Senator  Snacs.  with  regard  to  the 
ainieal  of  the  Clark  amendment.  The 
Clark  amendment  was  in  fact  repealed 
by  the  Senate  on  BepUnber  30,  1981. 
by  a  vote  of  66  to  29.  Unfortunately.  In 
c(mf erence  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  amendment  was 
dropped  and  was  not  adopted  in  the 
subsequent  legislation.  But  it  is  signifi- 
cant to  note  that  in  1961  the  <tebate 
was  not  between  repeal  or  retention  of 
the  Clarit  amendment.  It  was  betwem 
two  proposals  with  regard  to  repeaL 
The  prtmosal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  Senator  Kassb- 
BAtni.  for  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment Immediately  was  one  alternative, 
and  the  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Soiator 
Paul  Tsongas.  for  repeal  of  the  Clai^ 
amendment  not  later  than  March  31. 
1983.  was  the  other  alternative. 

I  think  it  is  significant  to  note  that, 
even  in  the  event  that  the  Tsongas 
substitute  had  been  adopted,  the 
dai^  amendment  would  in  fact  have 
been  repealed  2  years  ago.  In  truth, 
the  Kassebaum  version  was  adopted, 
and,  as  I  have  Indicated,  by  a  vote  of 
66  to  29  the  Senate  position  in  the 
conference  was  repealed  on  the  Clark 
amendment. 

I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Soiate 
part  of  Senator  Paul  Tsongas'  state- 
ment during  the  1981  debate  with  re- 
spect to  a  straight  repeal  of  the  Clarit 
amendment  at  that  time.  I  quote  Sena- 
tor TSongas: 
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The  argument  to  tbat  It  does  not  make 
aenae.  technically,  to  have  a  oountry-apecif ic 
lirobibitlOD  of  covert  acttvitiea.  that  there  la 
no  reason  why  Angida  ahould  be  in  a  ipedal 
category  from  every  other  country.  That  ar- 
gument. I  think,  la  vaUd  and  there  Is  no  way 
around  that  validity.  There  Is  a  rhetorical 
way  around  It  but  subatanthrely  there  Is  not 
So  the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  I 
think  Is  something  that  we  should  consider 
and  should  pass  because  it  is  kind  of  an 
anachronism  In  that  tjn-hntr^i  smae. 

I  am  redundant.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  certain  that  point  comes 
through.  Senator  Tsongas  In  his  sup- 
porting argimient  for  a  a  repeal  of  the 
Clai^  amendment  in  1983  said  that— 
there  is  no  way  around  the  validity  of 
the  argument  that  a  country-sp«dfic 
prohibition  of  covert  activities  does 
not  make  sense. 

Indeed,  for  that  reason,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  ICassachusetts, 
although  he  wished  to  delay  2  years, 
favored  a  repeal,  as  does  Senator 
SniMs  today,  and  as  I  support  that 
proposition. 

The  TiBongas  amendment  to  repeal 
the  dark  amendment  no  later  than 
March  31.  1983.  was  supported  by  a 
significant  number  of  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side.  Among  them  were 
the  distinguished  ranldng  minority 
members  of  the  committee.  Senators 
Bbaolct,  CaAmroit.  Oodd.  and  Kkhiik- 
DT  in  their  floor  statements,  and  they 
all  voted  in  favor  of  the  Tsongas  sub- 
stitute. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  Claik  amoidment  repeal  was  also 
approved  by  the  Soiate  on  June  17, 
1980.  when  an  amendment  was  ap- 
proved to  allow  the  President  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  groups  in  Angola,  provided 
tliat  he  notify  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  its  counterpart, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  about  the  amounts  and  the  cat- 
egories of  assistance  that  he  wished  to 
provide,  and  to  certify  that  such  as- 
sistance was  important  to  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  amendment  in  1980  that  effective- 
ly repealed  the  Clark  amendment  was 
a  Joint  product  of  Senator  T&ongas. 
Senator  Javits.  and  Senator  EtBUis. 

When  the  Clark  amendment  was 
originally  passed,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  the  Congress  had  not  taken 
the  major  reform  steps  of  congression- 
al oversight  of  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Clearly  in  light  of  the  debate  over 
covert  aid  to  the  Contras,  there  are 
more  than  adequate  controls  in  place 
today  should  repeal  the  amendment— 
that  is,  the  Clark  amendment— lead  to 
covert  aid  to  any  Angolan  faction.  The 
vote  is  more  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  Members  assigned  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  than  a  vote  for 
covert  aid  to  anyone  for  that  matter. 

Let  me  simply  add.  Mr.  President, 
that  given  the  history  of  debate  on  the 
Clark  amendment  in  the  Senate,  it 
would  appear  that  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seante  who  were  here  and 


voting]  4  years  ago  voted  in  favor  of 
repealjof  the  Claik  amendment,  it  had 
strong)  bipartisan  support,  and  at  best 
those  who  opposed  outright  repeal  fa- 
vored repeal  within  a  2-year  period  of 
time.  Therefore.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  for  introducing  this 
amen<knent.  It  appears  that  there  is 
no  othjer  case  of  this  variety  anywhere 
in  ourjforeign  policy  where  we  have  a 
counter— specific  prohibition  of  this 
variet]|.  It  is  certainly  unwarranted 
with  rtaard  to  Angola  for  any  reason. 
I  am  hbpeful  that  as  we  come  to  a  vote 
on  the  Symms  amendment  we  will 
have  a  large  vote,  and  that  on  this  oc- 
casion ^e  will  be  able  to  prevail  in  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  ^ 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  J  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Laxali).  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island^^ 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
old  adAge,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it."  It  feeems  to  me  that  the  stream  of 
events  in  Angola  is  going  in  that  direc- 
tion, in  any  case,  at  this  time.  Basical- 
ly, I  oppose  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  it  would  undermine,  rather 
than  promote,  American  interest  in 
decreaidng  Soviet  and  Cuban  influence 
in  soufiiem  Africa  and  in  achieving  a 
Namiblan  settlement. 

Repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
would  lead  the  Angolan  Government 
and  tl|e  international  community  to 
conclude  that  the  United  States  in- 
tends io  provide  aid  to  UNITA.  the 
South  '  African-supported  insurgent 
movemlent  fighting  for  control  of 
Angola* 

The  threftt  of  U.S.  aid  to  UNITA 
would  not  force  the  Angolan  Oovem- 
ment  to  reach  an  accommodation  with 
UNITA 

It  would,  however,  increase  Luanda's 
dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  $nd  pave  the  way  for  the  intro- 
ductioii  of  more  Cuban  troops  into 
Angola. 

Since  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment fefuses  to  withdraw  from  Na- 
mibia Until  Cuban  troops  are  with- 
drawn !  from  Angola,  repeal  of  the 
Clark  amendment  would  set  back  the 
prolonged  negotiations  for  a  Namiblan 
settleiqent. 

In  addition,  repeal  would  allow  the 
South  African  Government  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  condones  its  in- 
terfer^ce  in  Angola,  the  Interference 
of  the  South  African  Government. 

Blacli  African  nations  would  view 
repeal  as  American  interference  in  An- 
golan affairs  and  as  further  evidence 
that  the  United  States  supports  the 
racist  government  in  Pretoria— at  a 
time  when  we,  in  Congress,  are  demon- 
stratingthat  we  don't. 

By  vfctue  of  its  strategic  position  on 
the  southwest  coast  of  Africa,  border- 
ing miheral  rich  Namibia  and  Zaire, 
Angola!  is  important  to  Western  inter- 
ests. 
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In  reoen^  years,  Angola  has  been 
moving  towputl  the  West. 

It  has  w^comed  Western  investors, 
sought  Wekem  aid.  and  been  forth- 
coming in  ihe  Namiblan  negotiations 
by  agreeing  to  curb  SWAPO  incur- 
sions into  Namibia  in  return  for  South 
Africa's  withdrawal  from  southern 
Angola. 

I  beUevel  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  encourage  rather  than  dis- 
courage thik  trend. 

We  have  economic  interests  in 
Angola.  paijUcularly  the  Cabinda  Gulf 
Oil  operation,  and  in  the  region.  We 
have  political  interests  in  fostering 
stability  in  southern  Africa  and  in  put- 
ting pressi^  on  the  South  African 
Government'  to  end  its  irepugnant 
system  of  apartheid. 

All  told,  events  are  leading  in  our  di- 
rection in  I  that  part  of  the  world. 
Angola  is  looking  toward  the  West. 
When  evenis  are  moving  our  way.  why 
change  th^?  Repealing  the  Clark 
amendmenl^  to  my  mind,  would  not 
foster  these  interests. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  his  very  re- 
marks whlc^i  enlightened  our  memory 
on  what  h^pened.  and  his  trjrtng  to 
put  it  into  the  proper  perspective.  I 
thank  him  lor  his  gracious  support. 

To  my  djitic  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
I  hear  what  he  is  saying,  and  things 
are  seeming  to  go  in  our  direction. 
There  is  one  big  roadblock.  There  are 
anywhere  ftom  25.000  to  45,000  Cuban 
troops  in  A|igola  currently.  As  long  as 
they  stay  there,  there  will  never  be 
any  peace  tn  Angola  as  per  our  de- 
scription of!  peace,  which  means  that 
people  are  jable  to  be  free  and  have 
their  own  elections.  They  need  to  form 
a  govemm^t  of  national  unity,  one 
with  representatives  of  the  iGigolan 
people.  Th«y  offered  to  have  a  unity 
govemmenti  The  MPLA  will  not  do 
that.  I 

I  think  itj  is  important  that  UNITA 
is  talking  o|  holding  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions in  Aiigola.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  think!  we  should  be  in  support  of 
repeal  of  the  Claiic  amendment,  al- 
though by  sepealing  the  Clai^  amend- 
ment we  axk  not  asking  for  any  aid  to 
be  given  tb  UNTTA.  We  are  only 
saying  that  the  Clark  amendment  is 
repealed,  and  there  is  no  money  in- 
volved in  this.  I  think  we  ought  to 
clarify  that  point. 

Psycholofilcally,  however,  I  think 
that  the  r^>eal  of  Clark  would  mean 
that  those  beople  on  the  African  Con- 
tinent and  other  places  who  wish  to 
support  Dr.  iSavimbi  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  do  BO. 

The  morale  is  bad  with  the  MPLA 
troops.  There  is  rivalry  between 
Cubans  wh9  receive  better  weapons 
and  black  Angolans. 
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This  is  an  opportimity  for  us  to  be 
on  the  offense  and  to  stand  for  what 
we  believe  in.  That  is  to  be  in  favor  of 
leadership  in  Angola  that  best  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  human  rights  that 
we  in  the  United  States  stand  so 
firmly  in  favor  of. 

The  Cuban  forces  will  never  leave 
until  all  outside  support  to  UNITA 
ends,  until  no  internal  or  external 
threat  ot  the  MPLA  government 
exists,  and  Namibia  is  made  independ- 
ent through  elections.  That  is  their 
position. 

So  a  victory  for  democratic  govern- 
ment, self-determination,  and  national 
independence  should  be  put  in  place, 
and  we  should  abandon  the  desperate 
reach  for  a  settlement  at  any  cost 
which  would  entrench  the  MPLA  in 
Angola  and  their  Soviet  masters. 

In  other  words,  we  have  to  achieve  a 
military  victory  by  the  UNITA  forces 
so  that  peace  can  be  achieved  in 
Angola.  Any  other  thought  on  that  is 
Just  pure  naivete  in  terms  of  wliat  is 
going  to  happen  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  all  I  would  do  is  invite 
my  colleagues  to  go  out  and  see  for 
themselves.  They  will  see  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Looking  back  to  home,  one  of  the 
reasons  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this 
issue  is  because  it's  been  sorely  ne- 
glected. This  is  a  place  where  we  can 
achieve  a  victory,  not  only  an  actual 
victory  on  the  field  but  a  moral  victo- 
ry, a  psychological  victory,  which  will 
give  strength  to  free  men  all  over  the 
world. 

In  my  conversations  in  January  1984 
with  Dr.  Savimbi.  one  of  the  greatest 
lifts  that  had  happened  for  the  morale 
of  the  UNITA  forces  was  the  Ameri- 
can liberation  of  Grenada.  He  told  me, 
"Senator,  your  President's  leadership 
to  liberate  Grenada  gave  hope  to  all  of 
the  people  in  UNITA  in  Angola  be- 
cause they  view  it  that  they  are  in  the 
same  resistance  movement  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Communists  that  the 
people  of  Grenada  were  being  held  by, 
and  that  the  United  States  stood  firm 
and  liberated  those  people,  and  said 
Grenada  will  be  a  free  countiy." 

What  wiU  we  get  back  for  it?  If  we 
have  a  major  setback  for  Castro  in 
Angola,  his  stature  in  the  Caribbean 
will  be  diminished.  A  great  psychologi- 
cal victory  can  be  achieved  by  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  Africa  by  defeat- 
ing the  Cubans  at  the  first  sight  of 
their  use  as  a  substitute  for  the  Red 
Army.  I  think  this  would  give  other 
nations  encouragement  in  their  resist- 
ance against  Soviet  adventurism 
through  the  Cuban  surrogates,  and 
confidence  will  be  strengthened  in 
America's  willingness  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression. 

I  Just  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
America  can  most  help  UNITA 
through  a  strong,  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  political,  moral,  end  diplomat- 
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ic  support  for  UNITA.  We  are  on  the 
moral  high  ground  by  repealing  the 
Clark  amendment.  The  times  and  cir- 
cumstances point  directly  to  that. 

Our  economic  policy  should  also  be 
reflected  to  encourage  investments  in 
free  Angola  rather  than  eiscouraging 
investments  in  an  imstable  MPLA  gov- 
ernment in  the  false  hope  of  encourag- 
ing the  MPLA  to  moderate  their  nego- 
tiating position.  It  is  not  a  ooRsistent 
policy  for  us.  We  need  a  consistent 
policy.  Right  now  we  are  openly  trying 
to  aid  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  the  Cam- 
bodian resistance  and  the  Af  ^lan  re- 
sistance, but  we  are  excluding  UNITA. 
This  is  the  worst  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  frank  on- 
barrassment  that  the  United  States 
maintain  such  an  incoherent  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  speak  brief- 
ly about  a  point  that  my  good  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  brought  up,  be- 
cause it  Is  liighly  sensitive  and  I  think 
he  brings  up  a  point  that  we  need  to 
talk  about.  That  Is,  of  course,  the 
point  or  the  response,  I  should  say.  to 
what  happened  with  respect  to  South 
Africa,  troops  being  captured  or  killed, 
allegedly  wishing  to  blow  up  oO  fields 
which  are  actually  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  think  we  ought  to  first  respond  to 
that  criticism  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  news  media  as  a  result 
of  the  disclosure  that  the  Marxist  An- 
golan Government  had  captured  a 
South  African  soldier  and  UUed  two 
more.  The  soldiers  were  allegedly  in- 
volved in  an  effort  to  blow  up  an  oil 
facility  in  Cabinda. 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was 
our  State  Department  said  that  it  de- 
plored the  presence  of  South  African 
troops  in  Angola,  and  claimed  U.S. 
policy  aims  at  stopping  the  violence 
and  obtaining  the  removal  of  foreign 
troops  from  the  region. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  State 
Department  has  had  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  say  about  the  the  growing 
number  of  Cuban  troops  in  Angola, 
which  are  growing,  and  growing,  and 
growing. 

Second,  the  Lusaka  accord,  which 
was  signed  between  Angola  and  South 
Africa,  has  been  repeatedly  violated  by 
Angola.  One  of  the  key  terms  of  that 
accord  was  Angola's  pledge  to  prevent 
SWAPO  incursions  into  Namibia. 

Only  6  months  ago,  I  was  given  a 
report  by  a  friend  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  extensive  travel  in  the 
region.  He  cited  100  violations  of  the 
Lusaka  agreement  by  Angola.  But  no 
word  of  protest  was  seen  in  the  press 
or  from  the  Department  of  State 
about  the  MPLA  Communists'  faOure 
to  live  up  to  the  account. 

Last,  I  want  to  comment  on  UNTTA's 
dilemma.  UNITA  by  being  denied  as- 
sistance, has  had  to  tiim  for  arms  to 
any  nation  willing  to  sell  or  give  them. 
The  economic  lif  eblood  of  the  Marxist 
regime  is  the  royalties  from  the  Ca- 
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binda  oilfields,  which  represent  90  per- 
cent of  the  government  budget. 
UNITA.  grossly  outnumbered  by  the 
Cuban  and  military  troops,  has,  as 
part  of  their  military  strategy,  chosen 
to  threaten  the  economic  war  machine 
of  the  Communists.  Given  the  unfa- 
vorable odds  for  UNITA  in  the  face  of 
Western  vacillati<m  about  involvement 
in  the  country,  UNTTA's  choice  of  tac- 
tics can  be  better  understood. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  kind 
of  difficult;  it  is  not  very  pleasant.  But 
I  think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
we  first  would  have  to  look  back  at  our 
own  history.  I  say  that  to  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island:  If  we  were  to 
recall  our  own  history,  some  125  years 
ago.  when  the  South  wanted  Its  inde- 
pendence and  the  war  between  the 
States  was  being  waged  at  a  fervent 
pitch,  and  President  Unooln  was  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Union  together, 
our  own  Nation  made  the  decision  to 
wage  a  scorched-earth  policy  against 
the  South  in  order  to  achieve  a  total 
military  victory  so  that  the  Union 
could  be  preserved.  I  do  not  like  that, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
like  it  and  a  lot  of  us  do  not  like  it. 
Particularly,  some  of  our  colleagues 
who  come  from  Georgia  and  North 
and  South  Carolina  have  a  very  strong 
viewpoint  about  what  actually  hv>- 
pened  during  that  Ume.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  oil  wells  blown  up  that  belong  to 
Americans. 

But  I  am  not  surprised  that  the 
UNTTA  people,  who  have  such  a  hi|^ 
motivation  and  a  high  moral  drive  to 
secure  a  free  society  and  an  cvoortwai- 
ty  for  a  society  in  Angola  that  they 
are  equally  deserving  of  as  we  are  here 
in  our  society,  would  resort  to  desper- 
ate and.  In  this  case,  extreme  meas- 
ures in  the  defense  of  liberty. 

I  think  that  is  really  what  has  hap- 
pened. I  think  when  we  put  that  into  a 
pnver  jierspective,  it  is  more  eaidly 
understood.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 
they  tried  again. 

That  is  not  to  say  I  endorse  that:  I 
do  not  endorse  it.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
situation  and  that  they  are  doing  ex- 
actly what  they  feel  they  must  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  Just  make  a 
few  more  comments  about  why  I  think 
this  is  a  good  amendment,  why  I  think 
It  will  help,  not  hinder,  the  rapidity 
with  which  we  can  achieve  freed(mi 
for  the  people  of  Angola.  "That,  after 
all,  is  a  very  noble  goal  that  I  think  we 
all  share. 

As  the  world  outside  our  borders 
presents  numerous  opportiuiities  and 
threats,  I  believe  that  among  the 
threats,  the  activities  that  our  global 
adversary,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogates  and  allies,  including  Cuba, 
are  of  the  deepest  concern.  In  Afghan- 
istan, the  Caribbean,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
Central  America,  and  southern  Africa, 
we  confront  the  most  evident  projec- 
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tioQB  of  Soviet  global  ambition  outside 
of  Europe.  UJS.  policy  toward  Africa  is 
completely  inconsistent  with  American 
policy  toward  Central  America;  it  is  in- 
consistent with  our  policy  in  Afghani- 
stan, it  is  inconsistent  with  our  policy 
in  support  of  the  solidarity  group  in 
Poland.  I  Uiink  that  Clark  repeal 
could  address  that  inconsistency.  That 
Is  why  this  vote  is  so  crucial,  so  impor- 
tant. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  it 
a  lot  of  thought  and  vote  for  it.  be- 
cause their  votes  will  be  sending  a 
signal  around  the  world  that  the 
United  States  Is  for  human  rights  and 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  speech 
that  President  Kennedy  gave  in  1961. 
where  he  made  it  so  dear  what  our  po- 
sition would  be  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  free  people  and  the  support 
of  Uberty. 

XJA.  policy  in  southern  Africa,  and 
particularly  southwestern  Africa^ 
Angola  and  Namibia— while  wisely  and 
ambitiously  conceived  in  1981,  has 
become  counterproductive  and  obso- 
lete in  my  view,  in  light  of  new  devel- 
opments and  our  regional  and  broader 
geopolitical  goals.  Present  policy 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  most  effective  means  of  re- 
ducing Soviet  influence  In  southern 
Africa— an  area  identified  by  this  Gov- 
ernment as  accounting  for  60  percent 
of  our  total  sub-Saharan  direct  invest- 
ment and  $6  billion  in  annual  two-way 
trade,  as  weU  as  possessing  "immense 
deposits  of  many  strategic  minerals 
vital  to  industrial  economies  like 
ours"- is  to  promote  a  Namlbian  set- 
tlement acceptable  to  the  anti-Ameri- 
can United  Nations. 

Such  a  settlement  and  the  associated 
South  African  withdrawal  from  Na- 
mibia, it  is  presumed,  will  aUow  the 
United  States  to  insist  on  a  simultane- 
ous withdrawal  of  Cuban  combat 
troops  from  Angola,  allow  for  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  Angola,  and  deny  the 
Soviets  a  forward  base  in  southern 
Africa  from  which  to  continue  to 
threaten  the  South  African  heartland. 

By  promoting  a  settlement  of  the 
Namlbian  dispute,  it  is  assumed  the 
United  States  will  enjoy  African  and 
other  Third  World  good  wilL  By  bring- 
ing about  a  Cuban  troop  withdrawal 
from  Angola,  some  in  our  diplomatic 
corps  believe  we  will  not  only  contrib- 
ute to  the  stabilization  of  the  south- 
em  African  region,  but  make  It  clear 
to  other  non-aligned  nations  that  the 
support  of  the  Soviets  and  their  prox- 
ies does  not  necessarily  ensure  their 
political  siirvivaL  At  its  conception, 
this  policy  was  historically  consistent 
with  the  southern  African  policy  of 
the  previous  administration  in  that  it 
souflAit  to  rollback  Soviet  influence  in 
the  region.  This  plan  now.  however, 
reasonable  it  may  sound  to  the  less 
well  informed,  is  fraught  with  pitfalls 
and  misconceptions  in  today's  dynamic 
and  changing  Africa. 


To  Allow  the  present  policy  in  south- 
em  Africa  to  result  in  a  BCandst 
regime  to  grab  power  in  Namibia  is  in- 
conceivable, even  if  the  settlemmt 
which  installed  such  a  government 
were  to  be  connected  with  a  Cuban 
troop  'withdrawal  from  Angola.  In  the 
present  political  climate  in  South 
Africa,  it  could  result  in  a  swing  to  the 
right  on  the  part  of  the  white  elector- 
ate, Itringing  pressures  to  bear  on 
Presi<lent  Botha's  reform-dedicated 
national  party  government,  foreclos- 
ing aqy  prospect  of  further  significant 
politic  reforms  in  the  short  to 
mediiSn  term.  The  emergence  of  a 
Marxist  government  in  Windhoek 
couJd,  moreover,  radicalisse  important 
black  moderates  in  South  Africa  who 
would  fear  imderstandably,  that  radi- 
cal extremism  is  the  only  successful 
postufe  in  southern  Africa. 

Uni^  States  southern  African 
policjrj  is  falsely  premised  on  the  as- 
siunpllton  that  Swapo  [Southwest 
Africa  People's  Organization],  the 
Soviet-backed  terrorist  organization, 
will  not  win  an  election  organized 
under  U.N.  Security  Council  resolution 
345.  Itiis  assumption  ignores  the  facts. 
Swapo  likely  could  win  a  sizable  ma- 
jority in  any  election  organized  and 
supervised  by  the  United  Nations  in 
terms  of  the  present  settlement  plan 
for  th^  following  four  reasons: 

Firs^,  because  the  legitimacy  of 
Southi  Africa's  administration  of  Na- 
mibia 'has  been  universally  challenged 
and  Swapo's  terrorist  insurgency 
against  South  African  "rule"  is  widely 
perceived,  even  by  those  with  no  incli- 
nation to  support  it,  to  enjoy  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  international  community 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  alternative 
means  of  securing  independence  from 
South  Africa.  The  United  Nation  has 
repeatedly  endorsed  Swapo's  "armed 
struggle"  in  resolutions  of  the  General 
Ibly. 

md,  because  of  the  UJK.'s  en- 
dorsement of  Swapo  as  the  "sole  and 
authentic"  representative  of  the  Na- 
mibiati  people.  It  is  naive  to  imagine 
that  the  psychological  impact  of  a 
decade  of  support  for  SWAPO  by  the 
United  Nations  will  be  offset  by  a  new- 
found state  of  technical  "impartiality" 
during  the  brief,  7-month  electoral 
runup. 

Third,  because  the  democratically- 
inclined  parties  in  Namibia  received, 
imtil  tecoitly,  very  little  external  rec- 
ognitmn  or  support  from  western 
democratic  nations.  This  reinforces 
the  impression  among  Namibians  that 
the  wtorld  outside  their  country  takes 
only  one  party  seriously,  and  that 
Swapo  will  win  "intemationally-spon- 
sored"  elections.  Understandably,  no 
one  in  an  African  coimtry  wants  to 
back  a  loser. 

Fourth,  because  the  foregoing  fac- 
tors liave  hampered  democratic  politi- 
cal development  in  Namibia.  Other 
parties  and  much  of  the  electorate 
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have  become  fatalistic,  believing  the 
dice  to  be  I  o  heavily  loaded  in  favor  of 
Swapo  thit  political  organization  is 
pointless.  The  democratic  Tumhalle 
alliance  is  an  exception,  and  recent  ef- 
forts and  successes  of  the  multiparty 
conference  have  had  a  great  impact  on 
Namlbian  politics  and  African  opinion. 
The  recepdon  accorded  the  ICPC  dele- 
gation heK  by  Secretary  Shultc  in 
May  1984.  was  a  useful  beginning. 
However,  without  other  overt  United 
States  and  western  support  for  the 
democratic!  process,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  demociiatization  to  be  achieved  in 
Namibia. 


Mr. 

to  note 
achieved 
world  W01 
people  or 


lent,  I  think  it  is  important 
our  support  and  a  victory 
this  particular  part  of  the 
Id  bring  new  hope  to  free 
those  people  seeking  free- 
dom all  over  the  world. 

I  think  «^  should  also  recognize  that 
as  an  alternative  policy.  If  Cuban 
troop  withdrawal  from  Angola  cannot 
be  achieved,  the  very  admirable  goals 
of  this  ladmlnistration.  Secretary 
Shultz,  AMstant  Secretary  Chester 
Crocker,  ^ho  is  our  point  man  in 
Africa,  wil]  not  be  seciu«d.  whether  or 
not  a  Naoilbian  settlement  is  forced 
upon  the  South  Africans.  If  a  Namlb- 
ian settemnit  results  in  a  Swiux)  victo- 
ry, with  ^e  consequences  outlined 
above,  ouiri  policy  will  fail,  whether  or 
not  the  Cubans  have  withdrawn  from 
Angola.      I 

Now,  tho  solution  to  the  conflict  in 
the  southed  African  region  is  the  or- 
ganizationi that  we  have  been  talking 
about,  ^nTA,  Angola's  freedom 
fighters.  Dr.  Savimbi  Is  a  leamed  and 
intelligent  Ipolltical  scientist  from  the 
University  lof  Lausanne  is  Switzerland. 
He  Is  UNITA's  president.  He  is  orga- 
nizing schools,  hospitals,  farming.  He 
is  a  soldier.  He  is  a  statesman.  He  is  a 
leader  that  we  should  be  encouraging. 
With  the  assistance  from  South 
Africa,  Morocco,  Gabon,  a  number  of 
other  Afrioan  States,  and  some  friend- 
ly Arab  countries,  he  has  now  achieved 
effective  control  of  two-thirds  of 
Angola,  aiid  that  probably  caused  by 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island  to 
mention  the  fact  that  things  are  going 
pretty  well  They  are.  But  the  IfPLA. 
the  Marxl^  regime  which  controls  the 
remainder  {  of  Angola,  supported  by 
some  35.000  Cuban  troops,  according 
to  the  latdst  DIA  estimates.  SWAPO. 
and  even  JAf rican  National  Congress 
troops,  is  now  besieged  even  in  its  own 
tribal  heartlands. 

UNTTA  receives  logistical  support 
from  the  South  Africans,  but  Savlm- 
organi^tion  continues  to  demon- 
it  has  developed  into  a 
iuerilla  force  with  an  in- 
creasing m  Dbile  capacity,  and  a  strong 
and  expan  ling  base  of  support  among 
Ovimoundu,  and  more  recently, 
other  Angolan  people.  Dr.  Savimbi  has 
leamed  well  the  lessons  of  revolution- 


bi's 

strate  tha; 

foremost 


ary  war  and  has  installed  his  own  civil- 
ian administration  in  areas  he  has  lib- 
erated. He  has  brought  his  people  the 
benefits  of  education  and  health  care, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  Marxist  Mozambique  or  famine- 
stricken  Ethiopia.  UNITA's  stated 
goals  are  modest  and  restrained— to 
bring  about  a  government  of  "national 
unity"  to  include  UNTTA.  Dr.  Savimbi 
has  himself  indlcaed  that  such  a  devel- 
opment would  pave  the  way  for  inde- 
pendence in  Namibia.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  accomplishment  of  such  a 
goal  would  also  result  in  a  Cuban 
troop  withdrawal. 

Present  U.S.  policy  ignores  that  fact 
that  UNTTA  has  rapidly  built  the  ca- 
pacity to  force  the  MPLA  into  direct 
negotiations  with  UNTTA  to  form  a 
government  of  nationality  imity. 
Present  policy  ignores  that  fact  that 
the  Cuban  people  are  tired  of  the  war 
in  Angola— in  fact,  a  popular  Cuban 
song  speaks  of  war  weariness  in 
Angola— and  that  a  defeat  in  Angola 
would  be  highly  symbolic,  as  the  site 
of  the  first  use  of  Cuban  proxy  forces 
for  the  Soviets. 

I  mentioned  that  earlier,  but  I  want 
to  say  it  again  because  I  think  that  is 
of  critical  importance  to  our  policy.  A 
success  in  Angola  would  be  viewed 
around  the  world  as  a  major  setback 
for  the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans,  and  a 
major  psychological  lift,  in  places  like 
Nicaragua,  in  Afghanistan,  in  Poland, 
in  Southeast  Asia,  and  other  places,  to 
those  people  who  are  resisting  and  are 
the  leaders  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment against  the  Communists. 

Last,  the  present  U.S.  policy  is  pre- 
mised on  victory  through  negotiation, 
a  concept  which  has  badly  served  U.S. 
interests. 

After  4  years  of  negotiations,  and 
concessions  from  the  West,  such  as 
Eximbank  loans  and  multilateral  aid, 
the  MPLA  remains  completely  intran- 
sigent, and  refuses  to  accept  the  con- 
cept of  linkage,  that  is,  tjring  Cuban 
troop  withdrawal  to  the  issue  of  secu- 
rity and  independence  for  Namibia. 
The  MI>LA  will  never,  without  more 
pressure,  relent  to  the  departure  of 
their  mainstay— the  Cuban  troops. 

Without  them,  the  ISPLA  would  not 
last  2  weeks.  With  them,  they  can  stay 
there  for  quite  a  long  time  because 
they  have  air  superiority,  and  the  Sa- 
vimbi forces  lack  sufficient  antiair- 
craft weapons. 

In  fact,  a  resolution  passed  over  a 
year  ago  by  Angola  permits  anyone 
who  has  served  the  revolution  to 
become  an  Angolan  citizen,  which 
means  that  all  the  Cubans  in  Angola 
are  now  eligible  for  citizenship— fur- 
ther complicating  any  troop  withdraw- 
al verification. 

So  that  is  why  I  say.  Mr.  President. 
Dr.  Savimbi  is  not  in  a  position  to 
accept  a  partial  victory.  He  has  to  go 
all  the  way  now  for  victory  and  place 


UNTTA  as  the  party  in  power  through 
the  democratic  process. 

There  are  several  instructive  com- 
parisons between  the  situation  the 
United  States  confronts  in  Central 
America  and  southem  Africa.  In  both 
theaters,  we  are  contending  with 
Soviet-Cuban-sponsored  attempts  to 
destabilize  the  region,  beachheads  of 
insurrection— Nicaragua  and  Angola— 
and  target  nations— El  Salvador.  Coeta 
Rica.  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Na- 
mibia. The  Central  American  threat  is 
both  more  proximate  to  the  North 
American  mainland  and  further  ad- 
vanced. Southem  Africa  is  more  easily 
contained,  and  would  require  a  much 
smaller  American  investment.  Indeed. 
UNTTA  has  only  asked  for  our  diplo- 
matic and  political  support. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  they  are  not 
asking  for  military  support.  "They  are 
only  asking  for  the  moral  endorsement 
of  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Coimter-insurgency  forces  are  al- 
ready active  in  both  theaters,  trained 
by  U.S.  personnel  in  Central  America 
and  by  South  Africa  in  Namibia.  Do- 
mestic insiuvencies  are  being  support- 
ed by  the  beachhead  countries  in  both 
regions,  by  the  United  States  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  by  South  Africa  in  Angola. 
In  the  case  of  UNTTA,  moreover,  the 
South  Africans  and  friendly  states 
have  backed  an  organization  that  is 
clearly  the  strongest,  best  organized, 
and  outfitted  of  the  freedom  fighters 
in  the  world  today. 

The  United  States  should  recognize 
that  what  the  South  Africans  are 
seeking  to  accomplish  in  Southem 
Africa  bears  resemblance  to  what 
America  is  trying  to  accomplish  in 
Central  America,  and  move  to  adopt  a 
similar  policy.  South  Africa  has  al- 
ready achieved  considerable  success  in 
their  assistance  programs,  and  direct 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  the 
region  is  imnecessary  and  unwarrant- 
ed. 

We  stand  on  the  side  of  freedom, 
self-determination,  and  human  rights, 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  hiunan 
misery,  suffering,  starvation,  and 
dying  economies  that  Soviet  imperial- 
ism has  brought  to  the  African  conti- 
nent. We  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  threat  posed 
by  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  will  be  met. 
and  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
support  those  people  in  Angola  and 
Namibia  who  share  our  commitment 
to  democratic  government  and  open 
political  societies.  We  can  encourage 
internal  reform  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies,  and  still  be  true  to  our 
principles  and  act  to  defend  oiu*  inter- 
ests. 

There  has  t>een  a  generous  American 
effort  to  help  the  starving  victims  of 
the  Marxist  regime  in  Elthiopia.  Sim- 
ilarly, we  have  lent  support  to  the 
Marxist  government  of  Mozambique, 
and  Angola.  It  is  ironic  to  me  that  we 
are  not  sanctioning  these  governments 


which  have  created  far  worse  stand- 
ards of  living  and  oppressive  condi- 
tions for  their  people  than  has  South 
Africa.  If  some  of  us  can  argue  that  we 
will  help  the  status  of  South  Africa's 
blacks  by  sanctions  on  South  Africa, 
then  surely  they  will  agree  that  U.S. 
policy  should  be  to  help  black  Africans 
outside  of  South  Africa  as  welL  If  we 
agree  that  our  help  to  African  blacks 
should  be  consistent,  then  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  can  see  the  merit  of  repeal- 
ing the  pernicious  Clai^  amendment, 
and  sending  a  message  of  vocal  sup- 
port for  the  overwhelming  number  of 
Angolans  who  want  to  be  freed  from 
Communist  slavery. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
support  Senator  Snocs'  amendment 
to  repeal  the  U^S.  policy  of  withhold- 
ing military  aid  to  any  faction  in 
Angola.  This  policy,  better  known  as 
the  Clark  amendment,  has  outlived  its 
original  purpose  and  quite  simply  is 
contrary  to  UJS.  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests in  Africa.  Repealing  it  can  be  a 
first  step  toward  quelling  Soviet/ 
Cuban  involvement  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Angola. 

"The  administration  supports  repeal 
of  the  ClailE  amendment.  And  so 
should  the  U.S.  Senate.  While  we  all 
prefer— and  the  administration  is 
woiidng  very  hard  to  accomplish- the 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  tnx^s  and  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Angolan  con- 
flict, it  carries  litUe  weight  in  the 
international  community  if  we  contin- 
ue to  deny  recognition  to  the  demo- 
cratic forces  in  Angola  by  retaining 
the  Clark  amendment 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Assistant 
Secretary  Chester  A.  Crocker  stated: 

C3eArly,  Instability  in  the  resion  offeri  op- 
portunities to  our  kdrenarieB  to  Bah  in 
troubled  water.  It  ma^  be  faablonable  in 
some  quarters  to  dismias  the  presence  of 
30.000  Cuban  troops  in  Angola  as  an  incon- 
sequential blip  on  the  radar  acreen  of  biato- 
ry.  That  is  not  the  view  of  this  Administra- 
tion. The  extension  of  Soviet  power  into  an 
area  of  the  world  not  wlthtai  its  traditional 
sphere  of  concern  must  be  of  concern  to  all 
of  us  who  have  responsibility  for  public 
policy  in  this  cotmtry. 

One  should  ask.  how  did  we  so  essily 
ignore  Soviet-backed  action  in  Angola. 
The  answer  tells  the  tale  of  a  country 
trying  to  deal  with  the  least  under- 
stood and  most  unpopular  war  in  UJS. 
history.  Americans  had  their  fill  of 
war  and  congressional  debate  at  the 
time  indicated  a  growing  desire  to 
withdraw  from  any  situation  that 
might  have  developed  into  another 
Vietnam.  Therefore,  in  1975  the 
Senate  passed  the  Clark  amendment 
to  insure  that  U.S.  troops  would  not  be 
committed  to  military  action  in 
Angola  during  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  civil  war. 

Although  some  rumors  of  outside 
Communist  involvement  circulated 
before  the  Senate  vote,  the  West  was 
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detennlned  to  believe  that  the  war  in 
Angola  was  simply  a  dvil  war  being 
fought  by  Angolans  against  a  colonial 
force.  Only  after  the  vote  prohibiting 
military  aid  to  any  faction  in  Angola 
did  Cuba  admit  to  its  involvement  in 
Angola.  And  within  2  months.  Cuban 
troop  strength  had  risen  to  15,000.  It 
became  clear  the  Angolan  dvil  war 
was.  in  effect,  a  Soviet-backed  conflict 
with  international  consequences. 

The  democratic  forces  in  Angola 
quickly  felt  the  Impact  of  a  Soviet- 
equipped.  Cuban-supported  Ifarxist 
force  bent  upcm  their  destruction.  By 
the  sheer  quantity  of  Imported  arms 
and  Cuban  troths,  the  BSarzist  Peo- 
ple's Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola  party  [MFLA]  was  able  to  take 
over  the  Oovenunent  and  scatter  the 
democratic  forces  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  [UNTTA]  and  other  smaller 
groups  to  the  farthest  comers  of 
Angola. 

In  light  of  the  Breshnev  doctrine 
which  declares  that  Communist  revo- 
lutions are  irreversible,  many  might 
have  easily  written  off  any  realistic 
prospect  for  a  free  Angola.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  Soviets,  Jonas  Savimbi 
and  UNTTA  were  not  so  easily  con- 
vinced. From  his  demoralized  and  scat- 
tered forces  Savimbi  regrouped  and 
began  building  a  political  and  military 
imit  which  would  provide  a  real  spark 
of  hope  for  Angolans. 

Savimbi's  message  was  clear.  He 
sought  free  elections  and  a  mixed 
economy.  He  sought  national  unity 
and  reconciliation  with  all  factions,  in- 
cluding the  ICandst  MPLA  (National 
Review  interview.  August  22,  1980). 
Quite  simply,  he  sought  what  we  in 
the  United  States  consider  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  society— freedom  of 
choice  and  self-determination. 

While  Savimbi  was  building  up  his 
forces  and  gaining  support,  the  nillng 
Marxist  MPLA  party  continued  its  at- 
tempts to  stop  him.  However,  this 
became  more  and  more  difficult  as  it 
became  apparent  that  the  MPLA  was 
only  seeking  to  institute  a  Marxist 
brand  of  Soviet  colonialism.  Paying  for 
Soviet/Cuban  support  is  exacting  an 
enormous  price  on  the  Angolan  econo- 
my. For  example,  the  Government 
must  pay  $40  per  day  per  Cuban  sol- 
dier to  stay  in  power.  With  the  con- 
servative estimate  of  30,000  Cuban 
troops  currently  in  Angola,  each  day's 
cost  is  no  less  than  $1.2  million.  In  ad- 
dition, the  MPLA  is  deeply  in  debt  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  Increasingly  so- 
phisticated weaponry  needed  to  fight 
the  democratic  forces  of  UNTTA. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the 
MPLA  needs  the  help  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies.  Simply  put,  it  is 
because  the  MPLA  is  steadily  losing 
support  in  Angola.  While  UNITA 
openly  seeks  free  elections  involving 
all  factions,  the  Marxist  MPLA  has  re- 
fused  to   consider   it.   While   UNTTA 


the  need  to  remove  foreign 
f orcei  from  Angola,  the  MFLA  cannot 
afforf  to  consider  it.  While  UNITA  re- 
portedly treats  its  prisoners  of  war  de- 
cently, the  State  Department  notes  in- 
creat^  instances  of  beatings  and  tor- 
ture Af  MFLA-held  prisoners  (CounU7 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices 
for  IflM). 

Admittedly,  in  a  time  of  war,  ex- 
cessei  happen  and  both  sides  have  reg- 
istered charges  and  countercharges  of 
brutality.  However,  the  increasing  sup- 
port among  the  populace  for  UNITA 
can  only  indicate  that  Angolans  clear- 
ly pnefer  the  opportunity  to  select 
their  own  government  rather  than 
count  on  future  improvements  by  the 
Mara^  government  in  power. 

As  tTNTTA  has  gained  strength  mili- 
tarily and  politically,  it  has  also  devot- 
ed substantial  attention  and  funding 
to  aiding  the  people  in  the  areas  it 
controls.  UNTTA  operates  schools,  co- 
operatives for  food  distribution,  hospi- 
tals, and  agricultural  projects.  As 
UNTTA's  territorial  boundaries  grow, 
the  new  areas  imder  its  control  reap 
the  benefits  of  UNTTA's  programs. 
"There  is  little  doubt  as  to  why  UNTTA 
entir^y  controls  one-third  of  Angola 
and  is  active  in  every  other  region  of 
the  coimtry. 

Support  within  Angola  for  the 
UNTIM  forces  is  constantly  growing. 
Accorping  to  the  State  Department. 
Saviidbi  currently  has  some  45.000 
men  m  its  ranks.  In  addition,  villages 
are  being  trained  in  democratic  politi- 
cal philosophy  as  well  as  basic  military 
defend  so  that  UNITA  is  able  to  con- 
tinue to  take  and  to  hold  more  and 
more  territory. 

The  Marxist  government  cannot 
begin  to  combat  Savimbi's  well-orga- 
nized, ever-growing  effort  for  the 
hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  average  Angolan  knows  only  too 
weU  t|ie  emptiness  of  Communist  Uto- 
pian {promises. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  United 
States?  "This  is  certainly  a  valid  ques- 
tion, and  one  with  very  clear  answers. 

We  in  the  Congress  stand  up  every 
day  atid  spout  rhetoric  about  our  sup- 
port for  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion lor  alL  But  when  we  can  clearly 
see  tbat  Jonas  Savimbi  and  UNTTA 
are  fighting  and  gradually  winning  the 
battle  for  these  very  ideas,  where  are 
we?  Our  heads  are  in  the  sand  so  that 
we  can  avoid  publicly  recognizing  Just 
what  an  amazing  thing  is  happening  in 
Angola— Communist  totalitarian 

forced  are  losing  groimd  to  an  indige- 
nous nationalist  democratic  move- 
ments 

Fori  some  reason,  we  in  the  West 
seem  Ito  have  an  unbelievable  inability 
to  dia^ingxiish  our  friends  from  our  en- 
emies^ I  believe  it  is  time  to  change 
this. 

Today  we  can  take  a  major  step  as 
the  Ittder  of  the  free  world  by  repeal- 
ing tl  le  Clark  amendment.  "The  Clark 
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amendment  is  not  a  policy,  it  is  an  ab- 
erration. It  is  one  thing  to  deny  or 
reduce  military  assistance  on  budget- 
ary grounds  or  simply  because  it  is 
generally  ielleved  that  providing  such 
assistance  Is  harmful  to  U.S.  Interests. 
It  is  another  to  publicly  proclaim  that 
we  will  forever  after  prohibit  any  as- 
sistance regardless  of  p-h»ng<ng  cir- 
cumstance*. While  I  was  not  in  the 
Senate  when  the  Clark  amendment 
was  passed,  and  therefore,  certainly 
cannot  secbnd-guess  its  intentions,  we 
must  now  decide  if  this  vestige  of  the 
past  shoul^  continue. 

I  would  ike  to  point  out  that  repeal- 
ing the  C%rk  amendment  is  unlikely 
to  create  ahother  Vietnam  in  the  sense 
that  at  some  point  U.S.  troops  could 
be  sent  t|  Angola.  Savimbi  repeats 
time  and  I  again  that  his  goal  for 
Angola  ceiiters  around  the  concept  of 
national  unity  but  only  after  the  un- 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
le  Savimbi  clearly  means 
other  Soviet-controlled 
is  UtUe  doubt  that  U.S. 
lel  would  also  be  im- 
with  the  increasing  sup- 
is  finding  within  Angola, 
he  has  no  need  of  T3S.  personneL 

Perhaps  an  official  UNTTA  hand- 
book expresses  it  best: 

UNTTA  was  not  aliened  to  any  world 
power,  curried  favor  with  none,  received 
support  ttxhi  none,  snd  tbus  owed  alle- 
BlaDce  to  nfne.  One  of  our  basic  founding 
principles,  self-rellaaoe,  dictated  that  we 
depend  prlafsrily  on  the  support  and  coop- 
eration of  the  people. 


conditio! 

forces. 

Cuban 

troops. 

military 

welcome, 

port 


The  haiidbook  goes  on  to  explain 
UNTTA's  Plans  for  the  future. 

UNITA  d(^  not  seek  unity  fnnn  a  posi- 
ti(m  of  wfil^ww  [Rather]  the  atrength  and 
determination  of  our  people  have  given  us 
the  h<q>e  aqd  oourace  to  continue  to  flsht 
for  the  goaljof  Independence  and  aelf-deter- 
mination  lik  Angola.  The  same  strength 
and  detomination  inspires  us  to  continue  to 
seek  a  peaceful  political  settlement  with  our 
adversaries,  who  are  also  our  people. 

If  we  in  the  United  States  so  strong- 
ly believe  that  democratic  institutions 
should  be  fostered  by  encouragement 
rather  thah  by  aggression,  we  are  cer- 
tainly off  the  mark  in  Angola.  While 
we  do  nothing  to  show  our  support  for 
a  democratic  force  which  is  more  than 
willing  to  reach  a  political  settlement, 
more  Sovift  and  Cuban  aid  are  being 
f unneled  i^to  Angola. 

In  light  of  what  UNTTA  has  accom- 
plished and  what  it  means  for  the 
futiu%  of  ^ngola.  as  the  leader  of  the 
Western  npitlons,  how  can  we  ignore 
and  in  f aQt  harm  the  efforts  of  the 
free  forces  in  Angola  by  continuing  to 
deny  their  democratic  goals  and  refus- 
ing to  offidaUy  recognize  them. 

"Time  and  again  free  forces  through- 
out the  world  have  appealed  to  the 
West  for  recognition.  Now  we  have  a 
clear  opportunity  to  step  beyond  our 
customary;  indifference  by  repealing 
the  Clark  amendment.  Such  action  by 


the  U.S.  Senate  will  send  a  signal  to 
the  Soviets,  to  the  Cubans,  but  most 
importantly  to  the  Angolans  that  the 
United  States  can  and  will  recognize 
democratic  forces  who  are  seeking  to 
overthrow  the  yoke  of  Communist  tyr- 
anny. 

To  better  illustrate  the  situation  in 
Angola,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  into  the  Recc»u>  at  this  time  a 
chapter  from  the  interesting  boolc, 
"ComlMit  on  Communist  Territory" 
edited  by  Charley  Moser  and  published 
by  the  Free  Congress  Foundation. 
"This  chapter  by  Edward  P.  Cain  is  an 
outstanding  summation  of  the  conflict 
in  Angola  and  realistically  shows  how 
our  recognition  of  the  free  forces  in 
Angola  can  serve  as  a  guiding  light 
toward  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion in  the  region. 

"There  being  no  objection,  the  chap- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Tax  AooMT  or  Aitoola 
(Eklward  P.  Cain) 

Angola  has  been  torn  by  war  since  March 
1961,  when  Bakongo  Warrlon— who  live  in 
trilMil  lands  divided  by  the  border— poured 
into  northern  Aivola  from  the  newly  inde- 
poident  former  Belgian  Congo.  More  than 
300  Portuguese  and  thousands  of  blacks 
died  within  a  few  weeks  in  that  explosion  of 
violence. 

Stretching  for  1600  kms.  along  Africa's 
west  coast  a  little  south  of  the  equator, 
Angola  was  Portugal's  largest  and  most 
prosperous  colony,  with  enomious  tmdevel- 
oped  wealth.  Covering  an  area  of  1,246,000 
square  kilometers,  nearly  twice  the  sise  of 
Texas,  it  is  roughly  quadrilateral  with  an 
enclave  in  the  extreme  northwest— Ca- 
binda— cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
by  a  tongue  of  Zaire.  Although  Its  climate 
and  vegetation  are  quite  varied,  ranging 
from  equatorial  forest  to  harah  desert,  the 
central  plateau  is  healthy  and  fertOe,  so 
much  so  that  the  Portuguese  used  to  boast 
that  Angola  could  feed  all  of  Africa. 
Though  it  was  the  world's  fourth  largest 
coffee  producer,  Angola's  real  wealth  lay 
imder  the  soil.  Its  diamond  fields  are  the 
world's  largest;  it  exports  high-grade  iron 
ore  from  its  rich  deposits;  its  vast  holdings 
of  copper,  manganese,  gold,  bauxite,  and 
platinum  are  virtually  untouched.  But  its 
real  resource  is  oil:  in  1983  It  produced 
135,000  barrels  a  day  from  deposits  which 
are  the  envy  even  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

LuandA,  the  capital,  with  Its  sks^scrapers, 
wide  avenues,  a  population  of  over  500,000. 
and  its  generally  European  appearance,  was 
modem  and  dynamic.  It  also  has  one  of  the 
two  finest  natural  harbors  in  West  Africa 
(the  other,  Lobito,  is  in  southern  Angola). 
Angola's  sparse  population  of  6.5  million  is 
divided  into  many  tribes  spealdng  different 
langiiages.  In  1973  the  white  population  was 
450,000. 

Angola's  war  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  PVom  1961  to  1974  three  liberation 
movements  fought  against  F>ortuguese  colo- 
nialism. After  a  short  period  of  peace  fol- 
lowing the  left-wing  military  coup  In  Portu- 
gal during  which  the  liberation  movements 
conducted  political  campaigns,  a  civil  war 
began  which  lasted  from  March  1975  to  Feb- 
ruary 1976,  when  the  MPLA,  reinforced  by 
enormous  quantities  of  Soviet  arms  and  by  a 
Cuban  expeditionary  force  of  13,000,  over- 
whelmed the  other  movements.  Finally  in 


the  third  phase  continuing  to  the 
present— UNTTA  has  challenged  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  occupation  of  Angola  with  increasing 
success. 

I.  THX  LIBSRATIOK  MOVEIISSIS     IMS  MPLA 

The  Movemento  Popular  de  Libertacao  de 
Angola  (People's  Movement  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola)  was  founded  in  Iiuanda  on 
December  10,  1966.  Its  early  leaders  includ- 
ed Mario  de  Andrade  and  Agoatinho  Neto. 
both  memtiers  of  the  Portuguese  and 
French  communist  parties,  and  its  initial  fi- 
nancial supiwrt  came  from  the  Belgian, 
French  and  Portuguese  communist  parties. 
From  the  moment  of  its  inception  Moscow 
has  viewed  it  as  its  instrument  and  bas  sup- 
ported it  in  its  propaganda  publications 
Indeed  the  official  Soviet  publication  Africa 
Today  claims  that  it  was  founded  at  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  Angolan  communist  party. 

MPLA  militants  were  responsible  for  the 
first  acts  of  armed  insurrection  in  Angola 
when  they  attacked  prisons  in  li»ianda  on 
FelMiiary  4, 1961.  Agostinho  Neto  was  in  de- 
tention in  Portugal  at  the  time.  He  then  es- 
caped from  house  arrest  and  arrived  in  Kin- 
shasha  (then  Leopoldville).  Zaire,  in  the  fall 
of  1963,  to  find  the  MPLA  almost  at  an  end. 
He  took  over  the  presidency  frmn  Andrade 
and  set  out  to  revitalize  the  movement. 
Neto,  a  meml>er  of  the  Klmbundu  tribe,  had 
compiled  an  excellent  acadonic  record,  as  a 
result  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
blacks  to  be  accepted  as  an  auimilado,  with 
the  full  rights  and  status  of  the  whites.  He 
had  studied  medicine  at  Coimbra  University 
in  Portugal,  where  he  was  arrested  for  sub- 
versive activities. 

Proq)ects  for  the  MPLA  improved  when  it 
moved  its  headquarters  to  BrassaviUe, 
Congo,  in  November  1963.  Alphonae  Mas- 
samba-Deliat  had  seized  power  in  the  Congo 
only  a  few  months  earlier  and  begun  trans- 
forming the  country  into  a  Marxist  strong- 
hold. In  April  of  1964  the  first  Chinese  dip- 
lomats arrived  in  the  Congo  and  built  a 
training  camp  for  the  BCPLA  at  Bouango. 
The  MPLA  began  infUtrating  the  Cabinda 
enclave  from  the  Congo  in  1963-64,  and 
when  Zambia  became  independent  in  Octo- 
ber 1964  Neto  established  bases  there  to 
support  strikes  into  eastern  Angola.  By  1970 
the  MPLA  was  responsible  for  some  59%  of 
guerrilla  incidents  in  the  country. 

In  March  1965  Neto  visited  Moscow  under 
the  auspices  of  Alvero  Cunhal,  the  Portu- 
gese communist  leader  who  had  been  Neto's 
friend  since  his  student  days.  In  Octolier  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU) 
switched  its  support  to  the  MPLA  from  the 
rival  FNLA.  By  November  the  MFLA  was  re- 
ceiving support  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba  and  China.  Neto  recel"ed  the  Joliot- 
(Turie  award  from  the  World  F>eace  Council 
in  1966  and  was  Angola's  representative  to 
the  Afro-Asia  Solidarity  Conference:  tioth  of 
these  organizations  were  communist  fronts. 

By  this  time  as  well  the  MFLA  had  exten- 
sive bases  in  the  Congo  in  which  it  stores  its 
Soviet  arms  and  supplies.  Aside  from  offices, 
indoctrination  centers  and  other  facilities 
located  to  Brazzaville,  it  had  three  other  in- 
stallations in  the  country,  and  used  Radio 
BrasBavUle's  powerful  transmitter  to  beam 
its  propaganda  into  Angola.  Several  thou- 
sand of  its  cadres  had  been  trained  by 
Russia.  C^zechoslovalda.  and  Bulgaria. 

Inside  Angola,  however,  the  MPLA  had 
only  limited  political  support.  Since  it  had 
been  founded  by  Portuguese  and  mestico 
(people  of  mixed  ancestry)  Marxists  with 
urban  roots  and  secondary  education,  the 
MPLA  had  difficulty  in  deaUng  with  rural 


iamies.  It  constantly  stresMd  the  ctaus  strug- 
gle, using  etalitarian  multiiactel  and  anti- 
imperialist  themes.  This  Mss  wsa  reinf oroed 
by  the  views  on  the  political  and  military 
cadres  trained  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Eastern 
Europe  and  Culw.  Its  rural  support  came 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Kimbundus, 
Neto's  tribe,  representing  about  32%  of  the 
population. 

Several  internal  conflicts  have  convulsed 
the  MPLA  both  before  and  after  it  seized 
power  in  Angola.  For  example,  after  an  un- 
Buocenful  attempt  on  Neto's  life  in  Braxn- 
ville  in  May  of  1973,  a  number  of  its  mem- 
bers were  executed,  but  one  of  those  in- 
volved in  the  plot,  Daniel  cnUpenda,  fled  to 
Zambia,  where  he  rallied  the  majority  of 
the  guerrillas  around  him.  The  dlqnite  vir- 
tually paralyzed  the  MPLA  and  by  1974  it 
had  been  all  but  eliminated  by  the  Portu- 
guese army  in  the  eastern  region  of  the 
country. 

UNITA 

The  Uniao  Nadonal  para  a  Independenda 
Total  de  Angola  (Natlcmal  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola)  was  founded 
on  March  13,  1966,  by  Jona  Malheiro  Sa- 
vimbi at  Mwangai.  in  Angola's  Moxico  prov- 
ince. The  son  of  a  station  master  who 
founded  churches  and  opened  schools  all 
along  the  Benguela  railroad  in  central 
Angola,  Savimbi  was  bom  in  1934  and  fin- 
ished secondary  school  at  the  top  of  his 
class.  He  studied  at  Lislwn  University  untO 
violence  erupted  in  Angola  in  1961,  then 
moved  to  Switzerland  and  graduated  from 
the  university  of  Taniwnnf  in  political  sci- 
ence. He  served  as  the  first  foreign  minister 
of  the  Angolan  Revolutionary  Oovemment 
in  Exile  formed  by  Holden  Roberto  in 
March  1962,  but  resigned  along  with  several 
others  in  July  1964  on  the  ground  that  Ro- 
berto was  a  flagrant  tribalist  who  gave  his 
men  no  political  training.  When  his  call  for 
a  united  front  of  all  valid  nationalist  move- 
ments met  with  no  response  he  formed  his 
own  movement. 

UNITA.  the  first  group  to  benefit  from 
Zambia's  independence,  sent  military  into 
eastern  Angola  in  1966-67.  However,  after  it 
sabotaged  the  Benguela  railroad — the  main 
export  channel  for  Zambian  copper— Sa- 
vimbi was  expelled  from  Zambia  In  1968,  but 
later  returned  clandestinely,  and  then  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  eastern  Angola. 
UNITA  penetrated  Angola  on  a  narrow 
front  south  of  Luso  and  was  active  as  far  as 
the  border  with  Bie.  Though  he  Initially  en- 
Joyed  Chinese  support,  this  faded  after 
1970,  and  Savimbi  concentrated  on  buOding 
up  a  strong  l>ase  among  the  people.  Since 
UNTTA  operated  in  roughly  the  same  area 
as  the  IfPLA  and  had  no  representatives 
outside  the  country,  at  first  MPLA  was 
given  credit  for  many  of  UNTTA's  actions. 
However,  when  the  MPLA  became  inactive 
toward  the  end  of  1973,  guerrilla  incidents 
in  eastern  Angola  were  correctly  credited  to 
UNITA.  Thus  at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon 
coup  UNITA  was  the  most  active  of  the 
three  movements,  and  the  only  one  operat- 
ing inside  Angola. 

PSLA 
The  Frente  Nacional  de  Libertacao  de 
Angola  (National  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Angola)  was  the  successor  to  the  UFA 
(Angolan  People's  Union),  which  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  bloody  uprising  of  1961  in 
the  north  of  Angola.  Led  by  Holden  Rober- 
to, brother-in-law  of  President  Mobutu  of 
Zaire,  It  drew  its  support  from  the  Bakongo 
tribe,  which  comprises  13%  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  operated  from  l>ases  in  Zaire.  Al- 
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thouch  it  had  been  Urtely  neutnliaed  by 
the  Portusueee  by  1974.  It  bUU  put  up  m 
■tronc  ahowtng  In  the  ctvQ  war  f ollowinc  the 
Uabon  coup.  After  he  ipUt  from  the  MPLA 
in  1»74  Daniel  Chipenda  Joined  the  FNLA 
with  S,000  troops  who  had  been  fishttng  in 
eaaton  and  central  An«ola.  which  cave  the 
FNLA  a  preaence  in  the  aouthera  half  of 
the  country.  FNLA  coniiatgd  mainly  of  a 
figfatinc  force  without  a  dear  political  pro- 
gram, and  oeaaed  to  function  in  1978  with 
the  normallntion  of  relations  between 
Angola  and  Zaire.  It  wOl.  therefore,  receive 
only  incidental  mention  in  the  study. 

n.  TBB  aovnr-coBAK  oocupatiom  or  amoola 
A.  The  OtU  War 

The  Portugueae  coup  of  Ai»11  25, 1974,  ef- 
fectively ended  army  action  against  the  An- 
golan insurgents.  The  new  government 
almost  Immediately  issued  appeals  to  the 
liberation  movements  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  reconstitute  themoelves  as  political 
parties,  and  discuss  the  future  of  Portugal's 
colonies.  On  June  17.  1974.  tTNITA  agreed 
to  a  ceasefire  and  Savimbi  began  moving 
through  the  countir  addrening  political 
rallies. 

The  MPLA.  still  hopdessly  divided,  held  a 
"unity  conference"  in  Lusaka.  Zambia,  at 
which.  sun»1singly  WKMigh.  Neto  stormed 
out  and  allowed  Chipenda  to  assume  the 
presidency.  Clearly  Neto  had  learned  fnnn 
his  friends  in  Moscow,  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Movement  which  initiated  the  coup,  and  the 
now  legal  Portuguese  communist  party,  that 
he  could  seiK  power  even  without  the 
MPLA  guerrillas.  He  returned  to  Luanda 
and  began  moWliaing  and  arming  the  unem- 
ployed and  discontented  city  residents. 

On  Novonber  35. 1975,  the  Johannesbtirg- 
based  Portuguese-language  weekly  O  Seculo 
reproduced  a  letter  purportedly  written  to 
Neto  (m  December  22.  1974.  by  his  brother- 
in-law  Rosa  Coutlnho.  the  first  High  Com- 
missioner appointed  to  Angola  by  the  new 
Portuguese  government.  Nicknamed  the 
"Red  Admiral."  Coutlnho  warned  "com- 
rade" Neto  against  the  "imperialist  forces" 
of  the  FNLA  and  nNTTA.  which,  he  said, 
were  seeking  to  frustrate  attempts  to 
"extend  communism  from  Tanglers  to  the 
Cape  and  from  Lisbon  to  Washington."  He 
then  told  Neto  to  instruct  the  MPLA  to 
"terrorise  the  whites  by  all  means"  in  order 
to  force  them  to  flee  the  country.  "We  shall 
uproot  the  whites  so  completely,"  he  wrote, 
"that  with  their  fall  the  whole  capitalistic 
structure  will  be  demolished,  twwwg  it  pos- 
sible to  establish  the  new  socialist  society." 
Whether  this  letter  was  authentic  or  not— 
and  Coutlnho  has  never  diluted  its  authen- 
ticity—it accurately  foresaw  the  disaster 
which  was  to  befall  Angola. 

On  January  5.  1975,  the  MPLA.  FNLA, 
and  UNTTA  announced  the  formation  of  a 
common  front  to  negotiate  with  PortugaL 
This  was  followed  by  the  Alvor  sgreement 
of  Jsnuary  15,  1975,  which  esUblished  a 
quadripartite  transitional  government  to  ex- 
ercise power  untU  November  11,  1975.  the 
date  fixed  for  Independence.  The  main  task 
of  the  transitional  government— whose  min- 
istries were  divided  equally  among  the 
movements  and  Portugal— was  to  orgBuiize 
general  elections.  By  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment each  nationalist  movement  would  pro- 
vide 8,000  men  to  be  integrated  with  24,000 
Portuguese  troops  to  produce  a  national 
army  of  48,000  men.  The  Portuguese  force 
would  be  a  stabilizing  presence  and  would 
not  be  withdrawn  until  February  29, 1076. 

The  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict 
has  noted  that  the  Portuguese  adopted  a 
policy  of  "neutrality"  at  a  time  when  the  in- 


fluence lof  the  Portuguese  communist  party 
was  at  lU  height  in  Lisbon,  which  meant 
that  Li^Mm  gave  tadt  support  to  the  MPLA 
as  the  preferred  natlonlist  movement 
During  those  critical  spring  and  summer 
months  of  1975  the  Lisbon  government 
acted  a$  a  broker  between  Moscow  and  the 
MPLA.  The  influence  of  the  Portuguese 
communist  party  was  only  curbed  with  the 
fonnatiyn  of  the  sixth  Portuguese  provi- 
sional iovemment  of  September  19,  1975. 
but  by  |hat  time  the  MPLA  had  already  es- 
tablished military  preponderance  in  Angola. 

In  tke  meantime  Savimbi— who  has 
always  preferred  political  to  military 
action— launched  his  nationwide  election 
campaiy  He  proved  a  qjellblnding  orator, 
and  soahed  Portuguese  anxirtles  with  as- 
suranceg  that  he  considered  all  who  had  set- 
tled in  Angola  to  be  Angolans.  He  also 
promlsefi  blacks  a  new  order  under  majority 
rule,  frae  from  domination  by  whites  and 
mestieoi  Le  Monde't  OObert  Comte  at  the 
time  described  him  as  "Intelligent,  intulthre 
and  glflM  with  great  personal  charm,  (of- 
fering) the  anxious  multitudes  the  reassur- 
ing words  they  (so)  wanted  to  hear."  Public 
(pinion  jpolls  taken  in  March  through  May 
put  UNrrA  clearly  ahead  of  its  rivals,  with 
the  MPI.A  drawing  only  25%  of  the  vote. 

Soviet;  arms  deliveries  to  the  MPLA  had 
acoeleraMd  steeply  after  October  1974,  in 
line  whfch  the  general  Soviet  policy  of  sup- 
porting Rational  liberation  struggles  every- 
where ffi  the  world.  Neto  mobOlaed  and 
armed  Itls  newly  acquired  supporters  with 
the  assiilance  of  East  Germany,  the  Protu- 
guese  c^nmunlst  party.  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries:  he  literally  had 
more  gtais  than  recruits  for  his  mushroom- 
ing armt  and  urban  militia.  In  addition,  the 
Soviet  p  wpaganda  machine  swung  all  its  re- 
sources I  tehind  the  MPLA. 

Heavy  fighting  between  the  MPLA  and 
the  FN*A  broke  out  in  the  Luanda  region 
toward  the  end  of  BCarch.  The  FNLA  head- 
quarters in  the  capital  was  demolished  and 
the  MftiA  forces  accomplished  a  priority 
objectivf  of  occupying  the  port  region. 
During  May  the  fighting  spread  to  Cazlto. 
40  miles  inorth  of  tjiw^b  Although  Savimbi 
appealed  to  the  Angolans  to  end  the  killing, 
neither  the  Portuguese  military  nor  the 
transitiaial  government  issued  a  statement 
on  the  qurgeonlng  conflict.  At  Savlmbl's  in- 
sistence Ithe  leaders  of  the  three  movements 
met  In  Kenya  from  June  16  to  31,  1075,  and 
signed  the  Nakuru  agreement  by  which 
they  undertook  to  restore  the  workings  of 
the  transitional  government,  to  end  all  vio- 
lence, B9t  up  a  single  national  army  and 
disarm  (dvilians.  They  also  affirmed  that 
election^  would  be  held  "sometime  durtng 
October;  1075."  But  AngoU  was  being  effec- 
tively dutltioned,  and  fighting  resumed 
within  (|tys  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Nakuru 
conference. 

The  MPtA's  first  priority  was  to  establish 
lU  comiflete  ascendancy  in  Luanda  for  mili- 
tary, p(^tical  and  psychological  reasons. 
The  FNLA  forces  retreated  northward, 
while  UNTTA  regrouped  in  southern 
Angola,  but  the  MPLA  advanced  southward 
and  by  the  end  of  August  had  occupied 
Lobito^Benguela  and  Mocamedes.  A  second- 
ary MPtA  objective  was  the  control  of  the 
vital  Betguela  railroad  running  from  Lobito 
through!  the  middle  of  Angola  of  Telxeira  de 
Sousa  ot  the  Angola-Zaire  border,  and  on  to 
the  Zantbian  copper  belt.  By  early  October 
MPLA  fcx)ops  held  Telxeira  de  Sousa  and 
the  wes^m  section  of  the  line,  but  UNTTA 
blocked  it  by  retaining  control  of  Nova 
Llsboa.  $llva  Porto  and  Luao. 
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By  early  Ai  igust  MPLA  had  achieved  un- 
challenged ascendancy  in  l«anda.  Its  oocu- 
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paUon  of  thfl  porU  not  only  facilitated  the 
Soviet  arms  buildup,  but  also  prevented  the 
importation  |of  food,  fuel  and  stipplles. 
which  intensifled  the  chaos  on  which  MPLA 
throve.  The  I  widespread  violence  caused 
more  than  half  the  whites  to  flee  the  coun- 
try, aooelerat  ng  the  administrative  and  eco- 
nomic breakc  own.  Meanwhile  Soviet  weap- 
ons oontinueq  to  pour  in.  In  its  Angola  o/Ur 
Independenca^  Struogle  fpr  Sytpnrnaey.  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Conflict  cata- 
logues some  of  the  arms  shipments  which 
reached  the  MPLA  between  Mardi  and  Oc- 
tober 1975.  Ih  addition  to  much  increased 
quantities  of|  infantry  weapons,  the  new 
shipments  included  relatlvdy  sophisticated 
weapons  sucU  as  light  field  artillery,  tanks, 
armored  vehicles,  six-wheeled  trucks, 
tracked  arm^ed  anti-aircraft  vehicles,  ar- 
mored persoiBel  carriers,  rocket  launchers, 
and  anti-tanld  wlre-gulded  mtasiles.  As  none 
of  the  otheil  nationalist  movements  poa- 
seased  weapo^  of  this  type,  the  MPLA  ac- 
quired both  ^perior  firepower  and  great 
mobility,  whiwh  enabled  it  to  gain  an  over- 
whelming mlitary  superiority.  All  this  was. 
of  course,  in  vlolatkm  of  the  Alvor  agree- 
ment, under  whose  terms  all  such  aid 
should  have  i^ane  to  the  transitional  govern- 
ment, and  not  to  an  individual  movement,  a 
position  reaffirmed  In  a  OAU  directive  of 
June  1975  which  also  called  for  an  end  to 
foreign  involvement  In  Angola. 

The  Cuban* 

Another  nenv  factor  introduced  into  the 
conflict  came  in  the  form  of  Cuban  combat 
troops.  Fidel  Castro  had  met  MPLA  leaders 
and  subscribed  to  their  ideals  as  far  badt  as 
1963,  during  kis  visit  to  AMca.  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisors  and  instructors  began  training 
BfPLA  guerrtlas  In  the  Congo  vnOet  the 
terms  of  a  1M6  military  aid  program,  but 
this  relation^iip  was  altered  dramiUicaUy 
upon  the  arrml  of  200  of  SOO  Cuban  mili- 
tary advisers  in  April  1975.  Preparations  for 
greater  Cuban  involvement  were  made  in 
JiUy  during  u  visit  to  Havana  when  Colonel 
Otelo  de  Carvklho,  a  Marxist  monber  of  the 
Armed  Forced  Movement,  was  asked  to  ar- 
range permJadlon  for  Cuban  ships  to  dock  in 
Luanda.  The  |  logistics  for  a  fuU-scale  war 
were  being  developed,  and  in  addition 
Cuban  war  exercises  that  month  seemed  to 
be  aimed  at  an  Angola-type  war.  By  June 
the  Cubans  h$d  set  up  military  training  cen- 
ters In  such  Widely  scattered  places  as  Ben- 
guela,  Cabinpa.  Henrrique  de  Carvalho 
(Saurlmo)  and  Salazar  (Dalatando).  Troops 
were  being  prepared  for  Angola  by  mid- 
August,  and  tibe  decision  to  send  them  was 
taken  at  the  aid  of  August  or  the  beginning 
of  September!  By  September  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  C*ban  general  staff  and  combat 
troops  had  bMun  arriving  In  Angola. 

With  the  )a>LA  in  control  of  Luanda,  the 
transitional  government  also  came  under  its 
effective  control-  To  complete  its  ascendan- 
•T  the  Portugueae  High  Com- 
unced  that  the  Alvor  agree- 
ment was  suspended,  that  all  Portuguese 
troops  would  ibe  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 
try on  Noveiiber  11.  and  all  Portuguese 
military  equloment  handed  over  to  Angola. 
Holdln  Roberto  complained  that  Portuguese 
Air  Force  pUnes  were  used  to  reconnolter 
his  military  positions. 

Thus  by  the  eve  of  independence  the 
MPLA  had  established  both  milltair  as- 
cendancy and  de  facto  political  legitimacy  in 
Angola.  Its  position  wss  further  buttressed 
by  the  strenuous  support  it  was  receiving 
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from  the  Soviet  Unlm  in  such  international 
forums  as  the  OAU.  At  noon  on  November 
10,  1975,  the  High  Commissioner  lowered 
the  Portuguese  flag  in  Luanda  and  sailed 
from  the  harbor,  conferring  independence 
on  "the  Angolan  people  who  should  decide 
the  forms  of  its  execution."  At  midnight 
Neto  proclaimed  the  founding  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Angola,  which  was  not  rec- 
ognised by  Portugal,  lite  elections  promised 
In  both  the  Alvor  and  Nakuru  agreemmts 
were  never  held. 

Operation  Zvlu 

A  new  development  in  the  civil  war  was 
the  arrival  of  a  small  South  African  column, 
code-named  "Operation  Zulu,"  which  en- 
tered the  southern  part  of  the  country  on 
October  14.  It  initially  used  only  dvilian  ve- 
hldes,  and  consisted  of  a  black  FNLA  bat- 
talion of  1,(XK>  men.  a  battalion  of  Bushmen 
trackers  with  Portuguese  ex-army  offioers. 
and  a  South  African  oolond  with  6  offioen 
and  7  NCO's.  It  was  later  Joined  by  25  Pan- 
hard  armored  cars  and  a  81mm  mortar  pla- 
toon. 

South  African  involvement  had  begun  a 
month  earlier,  when  two  groups  of  about  20 
Insteuctors  were  sent  to  train  UNTTA  and 
FNLA  troops  at  Calombo  and  Mapupa  re- 
spectively. They  were  Instructed  to  saslst 
the  troops  of  the  two  movements,  now 
allied,  to  regain  the  areas  of  southern  and 
central  Angola  where  they  enjoyed  tradi- 
tional ethnic  support.  In  the  hope  that  the 
MPLA  and  the  Cubans  would  consent  to  an 
agreement  with  the  anti-Soviet  forces  If  the 
latter  were  obviously  in  a  strong  position.  At 
the  time  of  the  South  African  intervention 
pro-Soviet  forces  had  sdaed  all  major  towns 
except  four  in  the  center  of  tiie  country  and 
Holden  Robnto's  cv>ital  in  the  north. 

T«iH«ny  the  South  Africans  planned  to 
withdraw  at  the  time  of  Angolan  Independ- 
ence, but  Savimbi  flew  to  Pretoria  to  urge 
the  South  African  Prime  Minister  to  help 
the  anti-Soviet  forces  sustain  their  position 
at  least  until  the  OAU  simmier  meeting 
scheduled  for  December  9.  when  he  hoped 
to  obtain  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  a  tri- 
partite settlemait  in  Angola.  South  Africa 
acceded  to  this  and  similar  pleas  reaching  It 
from  other  sources.  Induding  Zaire  and 
Washington.  "The  OAU  meeting,  however, 
was  postponed. 

The  South  African  troops  were  withdrawn 
after  the  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate 
in  December  against  military  aid  to  any  fac- 
tion in  Angola,  and  the  further  poe^ione- 
ment  of  the  OAU  meeting.  Only  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  after  the  Senate  vote,  did  the 
Cubans  admit  their  involvement  in  Angola. 
By  Uie  end  of  January  1976  Cuban  troop 
strength  in  Angola  had  risen  to  15.000.  By 
contrast.  South  Africa  never  sent  more  than 
1,500  troops  to  the  country. 

The  depth  of  African  distrust  at  the  time 
for  the  Angolan  Marxists  and  their  allies 
was  demonstrated  by  the  voting  at  the  OAU 
summit.  De^te  Intensive  Soviet  lobbying,  a 
resolution  recognising  the  MPLA  as  the  le- 
gitimate government  of  Angola  was  not  ac- 
cepted, receiving  the  same  number  of  votes 
as  one  calling  for  a  "government  of  national 
recondllaUon"  in  Angola. 

Soviet  Involvement 

By  using  proxy  forces  from  another  conti- 
nent, the  Soviets  had  scored  a  major  mili- 
tary victory,  and  an  even  greater  psychologi- 
cal one.  They  successfully  gambled  on  an 
American  lack  of  resolve  to  resist  commu- 
nist expansion  in  an  area  of  the  world 
which  the  United  States  did  not  regard  as 
vital.  Wboi  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kis- 


singer failed  to  penuade  the  Soviets  to 
cease  their  activities  In  Angola,  be  sought 
more  V&  military  aid  to  the  nfLA  and 
UNTTA  from  Congress.  "The  refusal  of  the 
Senate  to  grant  his  request  prevented 
deeper  VS.  involvement  in  Angola,  but  si- 
multaneously gave  Moscow  a  green  light  to 
Increase  Its  military  aid  and  fly  in  large 
numbers  of  Cuban  troops.  By  their  Interven- 
tion in  Angola  the  commimlst  powers  suc- 
cessfully placed  in  power  In  an  African 
country  a  government  of  their  chotoe.  with- 
out heeding  the  requirements  of  free  elec- 
tions and  majority  rule  which  the  West  cus- 
tomarily demands  in  esses  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

Soviet  military  aid  to  the  MPLA.  valued  at 
$280  million,  tnduded  12  M10-21s  and  the 
devastating  122mm  "Stalin  orwn"  rocket 
launcher,  to  which  UNTTA  and  YKUl  guer- 
rillas had  no  answer.  The  BCPLA  was  fur- 
ther assisted  by  its  access  to  the  oil  revenues 
from  Cahinrta-  Oulf  Oil.  the  largest  VA  eco- 
nomic interest  in  Angola,  switched  its  pay- 
ments of  oil  royalties  to  a  secret  account 
held  by  the  MPLA  in  Europe. 

B.  DevelojmenU  in  the  MPLA  Since  197$ 

Even  after  the  South  African  withdrawal 
Cuban  troops  and  Soviet  arms  continned  to 
pour  into  the  country.  The  Cuban  forces  tn- 
duded 6,000  infantrymen,  an  armored  regi- 
ment of  1.900  men  equipped  with  120  T-54 
and  T-34  tanks,  an  armored  regiment  with 
70  Sovlet-buflt  BRDM  vehldea  and  1.600 
men.  an  anti-aircnft  battalion  and  five  regi- 
ments equipped  with  multi-barreled  rocket 
launchers.  Cubans  also  provided  the  key  ele- 
ment in  the  new  Angolan  airf  woe.  piloting 
all  the  MPLA's  Soviet-supplied  aircraft  and 
CMumanding  the  airbases.  They  assumed 
major  positions  throughout  the  dvil  service, 
supervised  the  MPLA's  program  of  political 
mobilization  designed  to  drum  up  support 
for  the  "Mass  Marxist-Leninist  party"  the 
MF;LA  planned  to  f  oimd.  and  trained  trade 
union  leaders  in  Marxist  philosophy  and 
Soviet  history. 

During  a  visit  to  Moscow  in  Octobo- 1976, 
Neto  signed  a  20-year  friendship  and  coop- 
eration treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  provid- 
ing for  regular  exchanges  between  the 
MPLA  and  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  and  his  Prime  Minister 
both  spoke  of  the  Importance  to  Angola  of 
the  relationship  between  the  MPLA  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  MPLA  security  force, 
DISA.  was  set  up  and  directly  controlled  by 
the  Cuban  intelligence  service,  the  DOL  and 
modelled  on  the  KOB.  Soon  after  Neto's 
return,  the  MPLA  announced  that  Angola 
was  to  be  described  officially  as  a  "Marxist- 
Loilnlst  Republic"  to  be  governed  by  a 
"democratic  revolutionary  dictatorship" 
while  preparations  were  made  for  the 
achievonent  of  "scientific  sodalism."  The 
MPLA  would  recognize  Itself  as  a  mass 
party  by  indoctrinating  the  peasantry.  Pri- 
vate property  would  be  abolished,  and  banks 
and  other  key  sectors  of  the  eronnmy  taken 
over  by  the  state. 

In  1977  the  govenunent  introduced  a  new 
currency:  Angolan  families  were  allowed  to 
exchange  no  more  than  20,000  of  the  old  es- 
cudos  (about  $670)  for  the  new  kwansas. 
Anything  beyond  that  became  worthless 
paper.  As  the  Finance  Minister  boasted  at 
the  time,  "when  the  exchange  apentiaa  is 
complete,  we  will  virtually  be  able  to  declare 
that  the  middle  class  has  oeased  to  exist  in 
Angola.  At  the  MPLA's  first  congress  In  De- 
cember 1977.  the  MPLA-Workers'  Party,  a 
vanguard  party  dedicated  to  the  'scientific 
ideology  of  the  proletariat— Marxism-Lenin- 
ism,' "  was  foimed. 


By  the  middle  of  1977  an  estimated  19.000 
Cuban  military  personnd  were  in  Angola,  in 
addition  to  some  10.000  dvtllana.  Eastern- 
bloc  nations  had  delivered  aims  and  equip- 
ment worth  almost  $500  mHUon  to  Aivola 
by  1978.  and  the  cost  to  the  Soviets  of  main- 
taining a  Soviet/Cuban  presence  there  had 
risen  to  more  than  $700  mJUloa  annually. 
By  1979  the  dally  cost  of  maintaining  this 
presence  was  fstimated  at  $1.7  mmini 
There  were  also  some  500  Soviet  soldiers 
backed  by  5,000  military  advisots  actively  In- 
volved in  military  planning  listimstw  of 
the  number  of  Esst  Oerman  troops  ranged 
up  to  5.000,  with  more  than  14.000  person- 
nd from  other  Eastetn  bloc  countriea. 
Angola  had  signed  oooperatJon  agreements 
In  various  fields  with  Yugoslavia.  Oertioalo- 
vakia,  Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Poland. 

The  MPLA  in  power  has  continued  to 
suffer  from  Internal  disputes.  On  May  27. 
1977,  a  faction  kUled  a  number  of  important 
officials  in  an  attempt  to  sdae  power  sup- 
ported by  white  Portuguese  mmmimists. 
tills  group  wanted  doser  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Unkm,  as  well  ss  more  extensive  national- 
ization,  and  appealed  to  black  racist  senti- 
ment by  calling  for  the  •"— »— r'  of  whites 
and  mestieot.  When  Neto's  supporters  re- 
gained control  of  the  Luanda  radio  station, 
he  labelled  the  rebels  "leftlsU  and  ultra-rev- 
olutionaries;" a  subsequent  statement 
claimed  they  displayed  a  "feigned  dedica- 
tion to  some  friendly  countries."  In  an  obvi- 
ous reference  to  the  Soviet  Union.  "The 
propaganda  line  was  soon  changed,  howev- 
er, to  avoid  antagonizing  the  USSR;  they 
were  labelled  "rightist  bandits"  instead. 
Moscow's  view  of  the  uprising  was  ambigu- 
ous. Although  apparently  aware  of  the  plot, 
the  Soviets  neither  warned  Neto  nor  came 
to  his  aid.  "The  Cubans,  however,  were  dear- 
ly pro-Neto,  and  Cuban  troops  helped  qudl 
the  ui»islng  after  a  dday  of  several  hours. 

On  September  10,  1979,  Neto  died  at  56 
while  undergoing  surgery  in  Moscow. 
Rumor  In  liiianrta  and  dsewfaere  held  that 
he  had  been  murdered  In  retaliation  for  his 
attempts  to  steer  a  course  Independent  of 
Moscow.  Ten  days  later  the  central  oooimlt- . 
tee  of  the  MPLA-Wotiters  Party  elected 
Jose  Eduardo  dos  Santos,  S7,  Its  new  presi- 
dent, which  automatically  made  him  presi- 
dent of  Angola  and  oommander-ln-diief  of 
the  armed  forces  as  welL  Dos  Santos  was  re- 
puted to  be  a  principal  member  of  a  group 
(4>posing  contact  with  the  West  snd  work- 
ing for  closer  ties  with  the  Soviet  Unkm.  He 
was  trained  in  Moscow  ss  s  petroleum  engi- 
neer and  was  married  for  a  time  to  a  Rus- 
sian woman.  He  was  remonslble  for  another 
shake-up  within  the  party  when  he  removed 
30  MPLA  members  from  thdr  posts  In  Janu- 
ary of  1983. 

"The  MPLA  suffers  from  its  narrow  power 
base.  Its  top  leadership  is  drawn  overwhelm- 
ingly from  the  Kimbundus  and  the  mettieot 
who  make  up  22%  and  1%  revecUvely  of 
the  population,  although  recently  it  has  at- 
tracted more  support  from  the  Bakongo 
(13%),  all  located  in  the  northwestern  por-  - 
tion  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the  MPLA 
has  a  total  membnshlp  of  only  20,000,  or 
0.3%  of  the  population.  One  reason  Is  that 
its  constitution  forbids  membership  to 
anyone  who  "believes  In  any  religious  idea." 
and  the  Angolans  are  de^ily  religious. 

Complaining  about  the  difficulty  of  nego- 
tii^lng  with  the  MPLA  regime,  a  French 
government  spokesman  recently  said:  "We 
are  not  certain  whom  we  are  addressing 
there,  as  the  Angolan  President  does  not 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  dedsion  expected 
of  a  head  of  state.  "There  are  obviously  at 
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least  two  bnlns  mastennlndliig  his  poli- 
cies—In  Havana  and  Moscow." 

The  Angolan  economy  has  been  In  a  very 
poor  state,  with  coffee  production  dropplnc 
from  M0,000  tons  before  the  dvU  war  to 
26,000  tons  in  1M3  and  diamond  production 
plunging  from  3.3  mUUon  carats  to  half  a 
mflHon:  In  1983  a  diamond  smuggling  oper- 
ation costing  the  state  diamond  monopoly 
$150  mllUon  per  year  was  uncovered,  with 
several  ranking  MPLA  officials  Implicated. 
The  Angolan  fishing  Industry— which  In 
1973  produced  470.000  tons  of  fish— has 
been  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  Russians, 
who  took  348.000  tons  In  1977  and  gave 
Angola  only  12%.  Despite  Angola's  rich  agri- 
cultural potential.  It  has  been  Importing 
90%  of  its  commercial  food  supplies,  while 
long  lines  formed  outside  food  stores.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  provided  Angola  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  weaponry,  but  next  to 
nothing  In  eomomlc  aid.  The  only  bright 
spot  in  the  Angolan  economy  has  been  the 
oil  produced  by  Oulf  OU  in  Cablnda,  which 
accounted  for  80%  of  the  country's  foreign 
exchange  and  enabled  it  to  pay  for  Cuban 
troops  and  other  foreign  workers.  A  full 
60%  of  Angola's  income  goes  to  military  and 
security  expmditure. 

C  Anootat  Amjt 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dvU  war,  the 
Forcas  Armadas  Pcvulares  para  Ubertacao 
de  Angola  (PAPLA)— the  People's  Armed 
Forces  for  the  liberation  of  Angola,  the 
armed  wing  of  the  MPLA—  became  the  na- 
tional army,  while  remaining  totaUy  subser- 
vient to  party  oontroL 

PAPLA  is  a  strong,  well-equipped  regular 
army  of  35.000  men  consisting  of  two  motor- 
ized infantry  brigades,  each  with  a  tank  bat- 
talion. Other  units  are  largely  organized 
into  infantry  brigades,  although  there  are 
also  a  number  of  detached  tank  battalions. 
Its  tank  force  consists  of  approximately  60 
T-54/56,  30  T-34/86,  50  PT-76.  100  T-S4.  and 
unspecified  number  of  newly  acquired  T-628. 
In  1983  PAPLA  acquired  substantial  fresh 
supplies  of  arms.  Including  T-62  tanks,  addi- 
tional BM-31  rocket  launchers,  and  new  air 
defense  systems  consisting  of  8AM-6  sur- 
face-to-air missiles,  These  complement  the 
existing  SAM-3  and  the  SAM-6  systems.  As 
bft(^-up  PAPLA  has  300,000  militiamen 
(30,000  armed  and  trained)  and  over  25,000 
Cubans,  who  are  mainly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, used  for  garrison  duty,  thus  relieving 
the  PAPLA  troops  for  active  duty. 

The  air  force  has  34  MiO-33,  10  MiO-17,  3 
Flat  091  Jet  fighters.  3  MiO-lS  Jet  trainers, 
and  30  Alouette  helicopters.  It  has  6  An- 
tonov  An-36  transports  (one  was  shot  down 
by  DNTTA  In  July  1977).  4  AN-12  and  3  C-47 
as  well  as  2  PUatus  PC-6  Turbo-Porter  utili- 
ty transport  and  counter-insurgency  air- 
craft In  early  1984  Angola  acquired  nearly 
40  Dauphin  helicopters  from  France.  These 
versitlle  helicopters  form  a  useful  addition 
to  the  two  helicopter  squadrons  which  fly 
Soviet  IiCi-8  multi-role  helicopters  and  Ml-24 
assault  gunshlps. 

m.  ncHTiRG  sovnr-cusAM  nrvoLvocxifT 
On  Independence  Day— November  11, 
1975— UNITA  and  its  aUy,  the  FNLA,  estab- 
lished the  "Democratic  and  Popular  Repub- 
lic of  Angola"  at  Huambo  (formerly  Nova 
Usboa),  the  country's  second  largest  city. 
UNITA's  annual  conference— held  in  nearby 
Ble  (Silva  Porto)  from  December  28  to  31 
with  300  participants— resolved  to  strength- 
en cooperation  between  UNITA  and  FNLA, 
donanded  the  "immediate  and  uncondition- 
al withdrawal"  of  all  foreign  forces,  and 
blamed  the  Soviet  Union's  Interference  in 


Angola!)  Internal  affairs  for  the  civil 
The  conference  called  for  an  immediate 
cease-fke,  a  tripartite  conference  under 
OAU  auspices,  and  a  guarantee  of  free 
return  for  Portuguese  who  had  fled.  It 
warned  that  no  party  alone  could  impose  its 
will  on  the  people  of  Angola  by  sheer  force. 

In  a  booklet  published  the  following 
month  UNTTA  summarised  its  efforts  since 
its  lnc^>tion  to  recraieile  various  nationalist 
movements,  and  called  once  again  for  a  gov- 
emmedt  of  national  unity.  Appealing  for  an 
end  to  hostilities  between  "ourselves  and 
our  bnfthers  in  ItPLA,"  it  believed  Angola 
could  still  extricate  itself  from  "this  exter- 
nally iHduced  war"  and  urged  all  forces  to 
work  for  a  political  solution  to  the  Angolan 
crisis.  4fter  recalling  "repeated  attacks"  on 
UNITA  offices  and  militants  by  the  MPLA. 
the  booklet  notes  that  UNITA  did  not  enter 
the  civU  war  until  "after  the  August  5 
attack  fei  SUva  Porto  on  President  Savtanbl's 
plane."  The  booklet  concludes: 

"UNTfA  was  not  aligned  to  any  world 
power,  curried  favor  with  none,  received 
support  from  none,  and  thus  owed  alle- 
giance |o  none.  One  of  our  basic  founding 
principles,  self-reliance,  dictated  that  we 
depend  iprimarily  on  the  support  and  coop- 
eration! of  the  people  (Therefore)  UNITA 
does  not  seek  unity  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. (Rather)  the  strength  and  determina- 
tion of  our  people  have  given  us  the  hope 
and  cotrage  to  continue  to  fight  for  the 
goal  of  Independence  and  self-determination 
for  An0>la.  The  same  strength  and  determi- 
nation Inspires  us  to  continue  to  seek  a 
peaceful  poUtical  settlement  with  our  adver- 
saries, who  are  also  our  people." 

HuanAw  was  "liberated"  by  a  combined 
Cniban  4nd  MPLA  force  on  February  8, 1976, 
and  Satimbi  withdrew  once  again  to  the 
bush  of  eastern  Angola.  UNITA's  political 
base— tbe  southern  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try-remained largely  intact,  and  despite 
strenuous  efforts  tbe  MPLA  has  enjoyed 
little  siKcess  in  gaining  support  among  the 
OvimbKidu  peoples.  On  April  1,  1976,  a 
Cuban-lbd  MPLA  offensive  was  launched 
against  UNITA  bases,  but  UNITA  regained 
the  initiative  in  early  May  and  reoccupied 
the  are«s  around  C^uchl  (Serpa  Pinto)  and 
Oago  O^utinho,  indispensable  for  its  supply 
routes,  by  the  latter  half  of  1976  Savlmbi 
had  established  himself  in  the  forests  of  the 
Ble  plateau,  where  his  men  continued  to  dis- 
rupt traffic  on  the  Benguela  line  between 
Luena  (Luso)  and  Bie.  Dominique  de  Roux, 
a  French  political  advisor,  said  of  him  then: 
"He  has  seldom  been  so  happy  and  has 
found  his  niche  again;  tightening  the  ranks 
of  his  ^nay,  invigorating  his  soldiers  after 
their  defeat.  He  is  using  this  third  war  to  set 
the  political  scene  which  tomorrow,  when 
peace  comes— not  a  false  and  hostile  peace- 
will  bri|ig  about  the  reconstruction  of  the 
country,  with  the  two  other  parties,  the 
FNLA  snd  the  MPLA."  UNITA  was  on  the 
attack:  Its  morale  was  high.  They  mounted 
patrols,  destroyed  ambushes  and  harassed 
the  Cubans.  Their  object  was  to  foster  a 
sense  of  insecurity  in  the  built-up  areas  and 
blow  uii  railroad  lines.  There  were  even  oc- 
casional attacks  in  Huambo  itself.  Savlmbi 
had  no  message  for  the  world.  His  immedi- 
ate problems  were  those  of  "people's  war": 
food,  medical  supplies,  adequate  arms  and 
ammunition  for  his  fighters. 

In  an  interview  of  late  1976,  Savlmbi  said 
that  UHITA  did  not  have  or  wish  bases  out- 
side Angola,  since  it  would  then  be  subject 
to  politfcal  pressure  from  the  host  country. 
It  had  •iffldent  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
was  prepared  to   fight  a  protracted  war 
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war.  which  it  wasjoertain  it  could  win.  In  the  pre- 
ceding ninej  months  its  operations  had 
moved  throt  gh  a  aeries  of  planned  stages. 
Pint,  its  unt  rled  soldlos  made  contact  with 
the  enemy,  i  o  that  they  could  "get  used  to 
the  fire."  Tt  sn  It  tested  itself  in  confronta- 
tion with  tl|e  MPLA-Cuban  force*  and  di- 
rected its  efforts  toward  "confusing  the 
enemy."  "If  we  pass  the  test  of  confusing 
the  enemy,  iwe  will  plan  real  operations." 
Savlmbi  sal4  Their  objective  was  to  wreck 
the  economy  so  that  the  MPLA  could  not 
pay  for  the  Irar  and  would  lose  what  p<q>u- 
lar  support  It  had.  Bridges  were  blown  up, 
roads  made  Unsafe,  and  tbe  vital  Benguela 
railroad  kepti  dosed  through  sabotage. 

Journalist  Luis  Rodrigues.  who  vent  six 
months  in  1076  with  UNITA.  has  borne  wit- 
ness to  then  problems,  their  suM>ort  from 
the  people,  'and  the  ruthleasncas  of  the 
Cubans  which  has  caused  thousands  of  refu- 
gees to  flee  to  Namibia.  Amid  scenes  of 
great  JubilatiDn.  Savlmbi  marched  into  a  vO- 
lage  with  h^  feet  bleeding  from  a  3-day 
march  almodt  non-stop.  He  told  Rodrigues 
that  except  for  two  white  former  Portu- 
guese offloeis  from  Angola,  no  outsiders 
were  fighting  with  UNITA.  UNITA  was  wlU- 
Ing  to  fight  l|s  own  war.  It  could  use  f ondgn 
aid.  but  woi4d  not  dqiend  on  It,  and  was 
prepared  to  do  without  it.  What  UNTTA 
needed  most  was  Western  recognition  for 
what  it  was 

During  th6  next  year  the  Cuban-MPLA 
forces  launclped  five  major  mon>ing-up  op- 
erations, butlfor  all  their  savagery  against 
the  dvUian  population  large  sections  of  cen- 
tral Angola  remained  contested  sones.  and 
the  BenguelM  railroad  stayed  dosed.  A  Jour- 
nalist visiting  central  Angola  in  March  1977 
confirmed  tttat  no  trains  wen  operating 
lUong  the  40^  tans,  between  Ble  and  Luena, 
and  that  UNTTA  had  blown  up  a  bridge  in 
Luena.  MPLA,  however,  played  down  the 
threat  dismiijing  UNTTA  as  "deq>erate  ban- 
dits" and  cdnfidently  predicting  that  all 
Cubans  both  imilltary  and  dvOian.  would  be 
out  of  the  co^try  within  a  year  or  two. 

In  May  1977  UNTTA  inflicted  many  casu- 
alties on  tbe  ^CPLA  in  heavy  fighting  south 
of  the  imponant  military  town  of  Mmon- 
gue  (Serpa  Pfeto).  Many  MPLA  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  had  reodved  no  pay,  and  were 
in  a  state  of  gtarvation  and  near  mutiny.  In 
central  Angola  UNTTA  was  conducting  mili- 
tary o|}erati<^  near  Andulo  and  Huambo 
and  on  the  o^stal  road  between  Loblto  and 
Sumbe  (Novo  Redondo).  In  eastern  Angola 
UNTTA  ambushed  MPLA-Cuban  convoys  on 
the  road  between  Luena  and  Oago  Cou- 
tinho,  inflicting  heavy  casualties;  It  also  cap- 
tured an  MfLA  base  at  Calundo,  killing 
many  troops,  while  others  fled  Into  the 
bush  or  drowned  in  the  C^ipango  river  while 
trying  to  es^pe.  In  southeastern  Angola 
UNTTA  had  such  effective  control  of  the 
countryside  t^  PAPLA  was  forced  to  rely 
on  air  transport  for  re-supply.  In  southern 
Angola  combined  Cuban,  FAFLA  and 
SWAPO  forces  were  still  engaged  in  a  geno- 
ddal  "eradication"  campaign  along  the  Na- 
mlbian  border.  Uncooperative  tribesmen 
were  dther  forced  into  controlled  villages  or 
shot,  kraals  were  burned  down  and  cattie  re- 
moved or  klled.  Even  families  of  PAPLA 
soldiers  werejnot  spared,  which  caused  still 
greater  disaffection  in  their  ranks. 

Calal,  the  last  border  town  in  southeast 
Angola,  was  Captured  by  UNITA  in  August 
1977  against  almost  nonexistent  MPLA  re- 
sistance, after  It  had  already  occupied  the 
other  border  towns  of  CTuanger.  Mucasso 
and  Dcirico.  None  of  these  towns  was  of 
much  strategic  importance,  but  the  cam- 


paign again  demonstrated  the  MFLA's  in- 
ability to  Impose  Ita  authority  on  the  entire 
country.  In  a  communique  of  late  August 
UNTTA  claimed  to  have  killed  403  Cuban 
and  MPLA  soldiers  In  addition  to  destroying 
three  trains  and  24  armored  vehldes,  with 
casualties  of  only  six  dead  and  several 
wounded.  In  the  flrst  reported  action  in  the 
Melanje  province  UNTTA  captured  the  forti- 
fied village  of  Fungo,  near  Qulrima,  on 
August  14.  Before  that  most  activity  had  oc- 
curred in  the  central  and  southeastern  prov- 
inces of  Huambo,  Bie,  Moxlco  and  Cuando 
Cubango.  By  this  time  some  30,000  Angolan 
refugees  had  been  resetUed  in  the  Kavango 
district  of  Namibia. 

Jorge  Sangumbe,  UNITA's  secretary  for 
foreign  relations,  told  the  Journal  Africa 
that  UNTTA  had  held  its  fourth  congress  in 
March  1977  at  Sambu.  80  kms  south  of 
Huambo,  with  5,300  delegates  in  attendance. 
Ilie  congress  had  decided  it  would  not 
refuse  aims  from  South  Africa,  nor  the 
offer  of  "Its  expertise  In  transforming  the 
Unita  guerrillas  into  a  semi-regular  force," 
but  Sangumbe  denied  that  some  UNTTA 
troops  were  being  trained  in  northern  Na- 
mibia. He  daimed  that  UNTTA  was  operat- 
ing schools,  cooperatives  for  food  distribu- 
tion, hospitals  and  a  dvil  organisation  In 
the  areas  under  its  oontroL  It  had  12,000 
armed  soldiers  and  8,000  more  without 
proper  arms. 

A  British  peer.  Lord  Chalfont,  has  de- 
scribed Savlmbi  as  follows:  "The  first  im- 
pression Is  one  of  formidable  strength.  In 
his  well-pressed  Jungle  green  uniform  he 
looks,  physically,  even  bigger  than  he  really 
Is,  and  when  he  talks  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  he  has  captured  the  imagination 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  15,000  guerrillas  who 
make  up  Unita."  Savlmbi  said  that  eventual- 
ly the  MPLA  would  have  to  negotiate  with 
him.  and  he  would  agree  to  negotiations  on 
the  essential  condition  that  all  Cuban 
troops  be  withdrawn.  He  regarded  the 
southeastern  Cuando  Cubango  province  as 
completely  "liberated."  for  UNTTA  troops 
travelled  freely  there  and  the  MPLA  did  not 
even  attempt  to  enter.  In  October  a  column 
of  5.750  men  under  Cuban  command  was  de- 
ployed in  that  province  to  deal  with  UNTTA. 
but  their  advance  was  held  up  for  several 
weeks  by  fuel  and  food  shortages  which 
caused  the  desertion  of  unknown  ntrntbers 
of  men.  In  its  communique  covering  the 
period  from  November  22  to  December  7. 
1977.  UNTTA  claimed  to  have  fought  28  bat- 
ties,  killed  515  soldiers  (induding  36 
Cubans),  and  captured  11  vehldes.  destroy- 
ing 14  others  and  one  train.  IVo  railroad 
bridges  were  also  destroyed,  along  with  1.4 
kms  of  line.  UNTTA  had  captured  370  weap- 
ons, induding  60  and  82mm  mortars  and  a 
75mm  cannon,  and  freed  2,649  dvUlans. 

Gerald  Buthaud  spent  two  months  with 
UNTTA  in  1978,  arriving  in  a  four-engine 
DC-4  on  a  regular  run.  He  walked  800  kms, 
was  driven  another  480  kms.,  and  visited  10 
large,  permanent  UNTTA  camps,  some  with 
more  than  2,000  people  each,  and  15  smaller 
camps.  He  saw  only  two  MPLA  helicopters 
and  a  truck,  which  was  successfully  am- 
bushed. At  major  rallies  Savlmbi  command- 
ed audiences  of  20.000  or  more.  From  its 
heartland  in  Bie,  Moxlco  and  CTuando  Cu- 
bango, UNTTA  claimed  to  control  half  of 
Angola's  6  mllll(m  people  with  12,000  guer- 
rillas, of  whom  only  8,000  were  properly 
armed.  Although  it  had  a  few  Unimog 
trudcs,  UNTTA  usually  walked  to  war. 

In  late  1979,  Savlmbi  visited  the  United 
States  to  seek  support.  Lamenting  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  displayed  a  "total  absence  of 


resistance  to  Russian  and  Cuban 
sion"  In  Africa,  he  complained  about  a  "new 
style  of  slavery"  on  the  continent.  Com- 
menting addly  on  the  lack  of  American  sup- 
port for  Savlmbi.  tbe  editor  of  tbe  National 
Catholic  Regitter  noted  that  Savlmbi  was 
living  proof  of  the  United  States'  inability 
to  disr,ing»ilsh  its  natural  friends  from  Its 
natural  enemies. 

Although  UNTTA  operated  primarily  in 
the  rural  areas,  it  did  not  neglect  the  dties. 
In  November  1979  124  alleged  UNTTA  mem- 
bers were  arrested  for  operating  under- 
ground cells  in  major  Angolan  dtles:  of 
these  30  were  sentenced  and  executed 
almost  immediately. 

Having  slowly  built  up  his  forces  in  num- 
bers, equipment  and  batUefldd  experience. 
Savlmbi  was  ready  to  commit  them  to  con- 
ventional battie.  He  chose  Mavinga.  seomd 
largest  town  in  the  Cuando  Ctibango  prov- 
ince, which  was  guarded  by  an  MPLA  bri- 
gade of  2,000  men.  UNTTA  attacked  with 
some  2,500  men  in  four  battalions  on  8^ 
tember  19, 1980,  and  after  four  hours  routed 
the  MPLA.  inflicting  over  1,000  »— "«'*<ft 
and  capturing  large  quantities  of  arms,  am- 
munition and  equipment,  inriiirfiny  70 
trucks.  SignlficanUy,  the  6,000  Cuban  and 
MPLA  troops  at  Menongue  and  4.000  at 
C^iito  (^uanavale.  80  kms  away,  refused  to 
intervene.  In  March  and  July  of  1981  the 
MPLA  made  major  efforts  to  retake  the 
town,  but  f aUed  when  UNTTA  killed  800  of 
its  troops  in  an  ambush  70  kms  to  the  west 
Mavinga  was  UNITA's  most  substantial  vic- 
tory to  date. 

It  was  also  one  of  13  "significant  engage- 
ments" t>etween  UNTTA  and  MPLA  forces 
from  1979  to  1981  which  resulted  in  1,609 
MPLA  fataUties.  It  U  difficult  to  overstate 
the  Importance  of  these  engagements,  for 
they  proved  that  UNTTA  troops  and  com- 
manders could  function  as  a  conventional 
army,  not  merely  as  hit-and-run  guerrillas. 
They  had  built  up  a  smaU  commando  struc- 
ture, logistics,  communications,  and  the  tac- 
tical skill  to  defeat  forces  with  superior 
equipment  and  air  support.  They  could  not 
only  take,  but  also  hol(i  an  exposed  posititm 
in  an  area  with  heavy  MPLA  troop  concen- 
trations. 

On  November  33,  1980,  UNTTA  shot  down 
an  Antonov  33  transport  in  southern 
Angola,  ci4>turing  ita  Russian  pilot  and  me- 
chanic Another  plane  was  shot  down  on 
May  16.  1981.  in  Cuando  Cubango  province, 
killing  10  high-ranking  Cuban  officers. 
UNTTA  also  claimed  to  have  shot  down  5 
helicopters,  destroyed  16  locomotives  and 
two  rail  bridges,  and  captured  the  MPLA 
garrison  at  Oalanga,  klUlng  113  MPLA  and  7 
Cuban  soldiers.  At  that  stage  UNTTA  had 
15,000  guerrillas  operating  In  flirting 
groups  of  30  and  150  In  every  province  of 
southern  Angola.  It  had  trained  and 
equipped  10  conventional  combat  hattalions 
and  expected  to  have  16  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  claimed  to  hold  most  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Moxlco  and  CTuando  Ctibango  and 
half  of  Cunene,  and  to  control  territory  con- 
taining a  total  of  3.5  million  people.  "The 
weapons  in  ita  inventory  induded  SAM-7 
ground  to  air  missiles,  81  and  82mm  mor- 
tars, reooilless  cannon,  anU-alreraft  guns 
and  "Stalin  Organ"  multiple  missile  launch- 
ers. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  1982.  UNTTA  hit 
the  headlines  by  releasing  a  nuniber  of  Por- 
tuguese, some  of  whom  It  had  held  for  five 
years.  "They  confirmed  that  the  guerrillas 
were  active  in  the  whole  of  southern  and 
eastern  Angola  except  the  weston  province 
of  Mocamedes,  which  Is  largely  desert  One 


man  had  been  captured  on  tbe  coastal  road 
betweeu  LoUto  and  Sumbe,  an  area  previ- 
ously oonsidCTed  free  of  UNTTA  activity, 
lliey  had  never  seen  any  signs  of  South  Af- 
rican troops  or  advisors  at  UNTTA  camps.  At 
that  time  UNTTA  was  active  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Bie.  Huambo,  Benguda,  Huila. 
Cunene  and  the  southern  parta  of  Cuanaa 
Sul  and  Malanje.  More  prtooDers  were  re- 
leased In  November.  »Tw.imw«g  ^  Dutch 
priest  captured  within  5  kms  of  Cubango  in 
Huila  province.  "They  bad  been  captured  as 
a  warning  to  foreigners  to  stay  out  of 
Angiria  because  the  MPLA  could  not  guar- 
antee their  safety.  UNTTA  daimed  to  have 
overrun  the  MPLA  garrison  at  Candono, 
Malanje  province.  270  kms  from  tJi*"/**,  on 
October  19.  killing  24  MPLA  soldlen  and  6 
Cubans.  "This  is  tbe  dosest  it  had  come  to 
the  capital  to  that  date. 

In  January  1983  Savlmbi  reported  that 
UNTTA  bad  dooMed  the  area  under  ita  con- 
trol throu^  a  aeries  of  Heroe  battles  over 
the  previous  6  months.  The  capture  of  the 
strategic  town  of  Oago  Coutinho  gave 
UNTTA  control  of  most  of  the  border  with 
Zambia,  enahling  it  to  take  a  line  of  smaU 
towns  further  north  to  within  32  kms  of 
Luena.  a  major  MPLA/Cuban  garrison  on 
the  Benguela  raOroad.  One  of  Ita  main  ob- 
jectives for  1983  was  to  open  a  oorridor  right 
to  the  center  of  the  country  to  provide  a 
secure  logistics  route  to  a  regular  battalion 
and  several  mmpanles  of  guerrillas  already 
operating  330  kms  nortb  of  the  raOroad. 
UNTTA  had  extended  ita  operations  to 
Cuansa  Norte.  Malanje.  and  aoutbero 
Luanda  provinces,  to  within  300  kms  of  the 
capital:  its  "area  of  expansion"  included  the 
ncnthem  Uige  province,  home  of  the  Ba- 
k<mgo  tribesmen,  who  were  being  recruited 
to  open  a  new  front  there.  It  was  also  re- 
cruiting among  the  Kimbundu.  Sdes  and 
Songo  tribes,  traditional  supporto  of  tbe 
MPLA.  In  the  south,  it  was  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  western  half  of  tbe  Benguela  line 
and  the  raOroad  between  Mocamedes  and 
Menogue.  Oily  one  train  every  three 
months— and  then  (mly  under  heavy  mili- 
tary escort— was  reaching  Menongue,  whUe 
the  last  train  had  reached  Huambo  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  "Though  the  latter  bad  been  es- 
corted by  1,200  MPLA  troops,  half  ita  con- 
signment had  been  destroyed  en  route.  As  a 
result  of  UNTTA's  growing  strength,  tbe 
Cubans  had  been  taking  a  more  active  role 
since  July  1982.  UNTTA  bad  also  established 
45-men  "special  forces"  unita  of  well-proven 
soldiers  who  had  recdved  a  nine-month  in- 
tensive training  course  in  sabotage  and  dem- 
olltloiL  On  January  17,  oat  group  blew  up 
the  Umiaoum  dam,  which  supplied  electrid- 
ty  to  Huambo  and  LoUto,  Angola's  second 
■nd  third  largest  dtles. 

In  April  UNTTA  captured  the  key  road 
Junction  of  Alto  Culta  Tonpue,  Moxlco 
province,  giving  "open  motoriaed  access"  to 
the  Benguela  railroad  from  the  south,  after 
already  taking  the  rail  towns  of  Munhango 
and  Cangonga,  which  were  vital  to  ita  access 
oorridor.  By  July,  Savlmbi  daimed.  the  oor- 
ridor was  operating  tnm  Namibia  to  south- 
ern Zaire;  he  said  that  3.000  troops— com- 
posed of  100-man  guorilla  squads  and  a  600- 
man  regular  battalion— were  operating  in 
the  Lunda  province.  "This  development  gave 
UNTTA  direct  access  to  three  countries  (Na- 
mibia. Zambia  and  Zaire)  and  widened  ita 
political  i^tions  (it  had  already  instituted 
ita  own  passport  procedures  along  the  Zam- 
bian  border).  Long  involved  in  selling  dia- 
monds to  finance  its  operations.  UNTTA 
could  now  tap  tbe  diamond  fields  in  Lunda. 
In  May  and  Jime  the  MPLA  and  Cubans 
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iMincfaed  a  nukjor  offensive  to  retake  Oaco 
Ooutinho.  but  imiTA  halted  their  adranoe 
midway  fivm  Luena. 

Cancambfr-defeiided  by  ajOO  MPLA 
troopa  and  aoo  Cabana,  the  laat  IfFLA 
■troDsfaoM  ta)  XTNTTA  territory— fell  in 
Auguat  after  an  11-day  aiefe.  durinc  which 
UNITA  had  cut  all  overiand  supply  routes 
and  muTOunded  it  with  8AM-7  mlaOes. 
UNITA  killed  709  defenders  and  ISO 
Cubans,  taking  166  priswiefs.  This  great  vic- 
tory caused  XTMITA  morale  to  soar,  and 
freed  some  6.000  guerrillas  for  deployment 
elsewhere,  while  putting  a  considerable  dent 
in  MPLA  morale. 

UNlTA'a  first  "general  offensive." 
launched  in  August  1M3.  led  to  the  capture 
of  Calulo,  MO  kms  southeast  of  Tiiianda.  on 
September  4.  A  doaen  priests  and  nuns  were 
among  the  37  foreivien  captured  then. 
UNITA  was  still  holding  the  town  of  Mus- 
sende.  300  kms  southeast  of  liiianda,  which 
it  captured  in  July  with  its  new  battle  unit, 
a  brigade  of  2.000  men.  Meanwhile  foreign 
diplomats  in  Tiiianda  were  warned  not  to 
travel  more  than  60  kms  from  the  capital 
because  of  the  danger  of  guerrilla  attacks, 
while  hundreds  of  Cuban,  Soviet  and  East 
Oerman  tw^hnirlans  were  evacuated  from 
outlying  areas. 

A  new  UNITA  offensive  launched  at  the 
bfginning  of  November  1983  and  Intended 
to  last  5  months  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Caaombo.  which  completed  UNTTA's  control 
of  the  border  with  Zambia.  Supplies  for  the 
offensive  moved  along  the  MO-km  "Savimbi 
Trail"  in  a  fleet  of  trucks  which  also  carries 
UNITA  "exports."  Inchirting  ivory,  rhino 
horn.  teak,  leopard  and  antekqie  hides,  and 
diamonds,  In  aettons  from  November  16  to 
34  UNITA  dataned  to  have  "neutralised" 
the  railroad  running  from  tji«tw«»  to  Ma- 
lanle.  killing  384  aoMleri.  including  30 
CubttOB,  and  destroying  49  milttary  vehicles. 
Alto  Chleapa  fell  to  UNITA  tm  November  39 
after  a  short  battle  tai  which  25  MPLA  sol- 
diers were  kUled.  Reslstanee  was  minimal  ss 
MPLA  morale  was  very  low.  they  had  little 
food,  and  water  and  electric  supplies  were 
gone.  This  victory  opened  the  way  to  Saur- 
Imo,  capital  of  the  Lunda  province,  since  the 
tarred  road  between  Saurimo  and  tji«i»h« 
has  been  unda  attack  from  UNITA  guerril- 
las for  the  whole  of  1983.  The  victory,  to- 
gether with  the  capture  of  Andulo.  370  kms 
to  the  west,  and  Csiombo  to  the  east  great- 
ly enhanced  the  security  of  the  "Savimbi 
Trail"  The  MPLA  meanwhile  launched  a 
two-month  offensive  involving  30,000  troops 
against  UNITA  in  the  central  provinces  of 
Huambo,  Bie  and  Cuania  Sul,  and  claimed 
to  have  killed  1,971  guerrillas. 

Brigadier  OeraMo  Nunda.  31,  commander 
of  UNTTA's  northern  military  front,  moved 
his  three  battalions  80  kms  north  of  Alto 
Chlcapa  and  overran  the  major  town  of 
Caeulo  on  the  main  tarred  road,  the  only 
land  route  from  Tiuanrta  to  Lunda.  At  least 
10  UNITA  battaUons  of  between  600  and  800 
men  were  by  then  north  of  the  Benguela 
line  with  regulars  operating  at  brigade 
strength  of  almost  3,000  In  two  areas.  Many 
months  and  hundreds  of  kflometers  ahead 
of  the  battalions,  guerrilla  units  of  15  to  300 
were  planning  mines,  blowing  up  bridges, 
ambushing  convoys  and  attacking  small  out- 
posts. In  the  meantime  fighting  continued 
In  the  provinces  of  Cuansa  Sul.  Cuanza 
Norte,  and  Luanda,  which  lie  between  the 
capital  and  the  besieged  Huambo.  XTNTTA 
cut  one  of  the  roads  between  Huambo  and 
Loblto  and  also  the  coastal  road  between 
LoMto  and  Luanda 

As  a  result  of  these  operations,  over  the 
last  two  yean  UNTTA  has  pushed  forward 


by  hundreds  of  kilometers,  carrying  the 
focus  of  the  war  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  It  also  controlled  the  entire  Angwim 
border  «1th  Zambia  (1,100  kms)  and  also  330 
kms  of  {the  border  with  Zaire,  so  that  the 
MPLA  aould  no  longer  dismiss  it  as  a  hand- 
ful of  "bandits."  However,  Its  forces  were 
compelfed  to  withdraw  from  the  Calulo- 
Mussende  area,  175  kms  from  tjmtmi*  jn 
late  Sefltember  and  October  by  major  offen- 
sives oi  Cuban-ba^ed  >CPLA  forces  using 
armor  and  heilcopter-gunahips.  UNTTA 
daimedl  that  a  Soviet  general  and  an  Ksst 
Oermi^  general  were  directing  the  op«r- 
ation.  IINITA  harassad  the  flanks,  and  then 
engaged  in  direct  battle  once  the  enemy 
supply  lines  became  extended  akmg  poor 
remote  country  roads. 

At  a  I  q»ecial  press  conference  held  at 
UNTTAi  headquarters  In  Jamba  In  south- 
eastern! Angtda  at  the  end  of  March,  Sa- 
vimbi atmounced  that  his  forces  had  struck 
simultaneously  at  four  points  on  Mardi  33. 
It  had  gtta^ed  Luena  and  held  Sumbe  for 
13  houis.  Sumbe,  defended  by  two  MPLA 
and  on4  Cuban  battalions,  was  hit  by  5,000 
UNTTA  aoldiers  after  a  three-month  buildup 
of  supplies.  UNTTA  claimed  to  have  kUled 
8,000  Clibans  since  1981,  and  6,000  MPLA 
troopa  ib  1983.  Between  December  1963  and 
March  1984,  TTNTTA  had  sustained  103  at- 
tacks against  it  while  launching  3473  of  ite 
own,  d^troying  446  enemy  trucks,  9  trains 
and  5  tgnks.  UNTTA  had  35,000  men  under 
arms,  of  which  30.000  were  guerrillas,  the 
remainder  regular  troops,  including  an  ar- 
mored column  and  qjedal  sabotage  con- 
mandos.  It  totally  controlled  one-third  of 
Angola,  was  active  In  another  third,  and  was 
pushing  hard  in  the  remaining  areas.  Its  ml- 
orlties  were  to  make  greater  progress  in  the 
northeaptem  Lunda  province,  to  attack  (but 
not  neceasarfly  to  hold)  provincial  capitals 
as  part  of  a  strategy  of  "returning  to  the 
towns,"  and  to  reinforce  its  political  snd  ad- 
ministrgtive  control  over  the  areas  under  its 
Influende. 

Meanwhile  UNTTA  had  embarked  upon 
another  new  policy:  the  taking  of  hostages. 
In  a  typical  incident.  It  attacked  the  dia- 
mond-ntlning  town  of  Cafunfo,  Lunda  prov- 
ince, only  100  kms  from  the  Zaire  border,  at 
first  light  on  February  33.  The  attaA  was 
over  in  10  minutea,  and  within  3H  hours  the 
foreign  Itechnidans— 44  Portugese,  17  Filipi- 
nos, ani  16  British— were  weU  on  their  way 
into  thg  bush.  They  covered  the  500  kms  to 
the  Befaguela  railroad  in  33  days,  from 
where  Ipey  were  taken  by  truck  to  Jamba. 
The  Piftugese  and  Filipinos  were  released 
almost  immediately.  The  only  condition 
UNTTA;  set  for  the  release  of  the  British 
Bubjecta  was  that  Britain  acknowledge  Its 
existenoe  by  talking  directly  with  it  Sir 
John  L^ahy,  a  British  Under-Secretary,  ar- 
rived o*  May  13.  and  the  British  prisoners 
were  h«ided  over  after  three  hours  of  talks. 
All  said  they  bad  been  well  treated  and 
praised  the  discipline  of  the  UNTTA  troops. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed  In  June, 
when  a  I  CUch  prisonera  were  handed  over 
to  thel]  country's  deputy  Foreign  Minister, 
after  tl  ey  and  their  families  had  been  cap- 
tured a  X  March  13. 1983,  at  Alto  C^atumbela, 
a  "safe'  area.  "The  43  wivea  and  children  had 
been  rgleased  unconditlonaly  the  previous 
July.  The  taking  of  the  hostages  gave 
XTNTTA  world-wide  press  coverage  and  the 
opportunity  to  put  Its  case  directly  to  the 
govermhents  concerned,  in  addition  to  un- 
derlining the  Inability  to  the  MPLA  to  pro- 
tect foreigners  in  Angola. 

Two  Soviet  lieutenant-colonels  and  a 
numbed  of  Cuba  officers  were  killed  on 
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when  UNITA  exploded  a 
Afterwards  MPLA  troops 
■hour  battte  with  Cubans 
with  the  interventioo  of 
governs.  In  May  UNTTA  re- 
by  33,000  MPLA  and  Cuban 
I)  supported  by  at  least  20 
near  the  towns  of  Lewa.  Lu- 
fukuseegue,  near  the  Benguela 
the  town  of  Quibala,  Cuansa 
a  number  of  foreigners 
captive.  In  ii^  first  repeated  action  In  the 
northern  Uitf  province,  UNTTA  «»i»«««'«^  to 
have  "annlhlated"  a  Cuban-backed  MPLA 
battalion  near  Kinaala  on  June  38.  UNTTA 
scored  a  nuUbr  victory  when  it  blew  up  a 
malor  oU  pipeline  In  the  heavily  fortified 
CaUnda  oi^ve  aa.  July  13.  killing  33 
peopte  and  lajurtng  another  50.  With  80% 
of  Angola's  ievenue  "'^"'"g  tram  Cabinda 
oH.  any  disruption  of  that  Industry  would 
deal  a  serlou^  blow  to  the  MPLA's  hard-htt 
economy.  A  UNITA  oommunlgue  has 
warned  f oreldn  countries  to  review  their  po- 
sitians  or  eurt  their  tanfluenee  for  the  re- 
moval of  Cuban  troopa  from  Angola,  thus 
opening  the  way  for  an  Angolan  govern- 
ment of  natiimal  unity.  UNTTA  claimed  to 
be  opCTating|ln  every  province  except  the 
desert  province  of  Mocamedea. 

IV.  All  dsatssiiisT  or  uwira 
A.  UNTTA'sl,  Theory  of  Guerrilla  Warfare 
to  resist  the  Sovlet- 
of  Angola  had  been 
aet  about  siswssing  UNTTA's 
fonnulattng  future  strategy, 
the  new  war  would  reqi^ 
of  troopa,  SavtmU  dedd- 
UNTTA  in  the  densdiy  popu- 
instead  of  returning  to 
spandy  populated  Moxloo 
looly  In  this  way  oould  UNTTA 
reach  the  pe«pte  needed  to  provide  Its  anoy 
with  food,  riteiilts  snd  skills.  "This  was  the 
basis  for  Sav^nU's  "theory  of  big  numbers." 
Coupled  to  tils  was  the  ooooept  of  the  pro- 
tracted nati^  of  the  struggle:  UNTTA 
would  grow  only  gradually,  and  time  was 
needed  for  tUs. 

The  suppoift  base  for  UNTTA  is  within  the 
rural  populasloo.  By  nature  the  peasants 
are  traditionalist,  conservative,  fataltstlr. 
genoaUy  dtsHrganted.  and  most  Illiterate. 
Hard  w(»k.  tine,  and  training  were  required 
to  tranaf ormj  them  into  a  rellabte  support 
base.  In  addition  UNTTA  needed  to  acquire 
greater  prnfyaslnnsllsni  in  military  skills 
and  political  and  administrative  organiza- 
tion, which  meant  that  a  quick  coup  was  out 
of  the  quegtioo.  The  Uttemess  of  the 
people  over  Itie  foreign  armtes  in  the  coun- 
try, along  wfth  the  MPLA's  teutal  reprea- 
sirai.  poUtloA  blunders,  administrative  in- 
competence and  chronic  Internal  erlaes  have 
made  them  i^sponstve  to  xniTTA.  which  al- 
ready had  a  guerrilla  army  and  yean  of  po- 
litical experience.  It  bad  acoea  to  substan- 
tial weapon^  caches  and  operated  over  a 
vast  area,  which  made  it  difficult  to  combat. 
It  had  loyal  friends  tn  the  intematkmal 
oranmunlty,  ind  neighboring  countries  soon 
realised  thac  the  Cubans  were  a  threat  to 
their  own  security  as  well.  Although  Uie 
mlUtary  forcis  at  the  dimosal  of  the  MPLA 
made  it  tartrally  powerful,  its  lack  of  sup- 
port among  tbe  peoide  made  It  strateftfcally 
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UNTTA  th^vfore  formulated  its  theory  of 
guerrillas 

1.  The  giierrllla  organization  must  be 
guided  by  a  well  defined  political  philoso- 
phy, and  should  serve  as  an  instnunent  to 
achieve  cerijin  specific  political  goals.  Mili- 


tary problems  must  therefore  be  viewed 
from  a  political  penpective. 

3.  "The  guerrilla  organization  must  be 
rooted  among  the  peopte.  It  must  enjoy 
their  support,  and  become  a  truly  people's 
army  in  a  peopte's  war. 

3.  OueiTllla  warfare  constantly  relates 
theory  to  practice,  and  vloe-versa. 

4.  "The  guerrilla  army  must  strive  for 
strength  and  cohesion,  xntimately  it  must 
evolve  Into  a  regular  or  semi-regular  anny, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  to  enable  it  to 
attack  larger  enemy  targets. 

5.  The  guerrilla  army  must  avoid  direct 
confrontation  with  the  enemy's  powerful 
regular  forces,  concentrattaw  on  surprise  at- 
tadu  by  small,  flexibte,  moUte  guerrilla 
units  which  take  advantage  of  the  terrain, 
the  weather,  and  the  sentiments  of  the 
peopte.  In  the  fint  stages  It  must  strive 
simply  for  physical  survival,  avoiding  acts  of 
bravado  against  its  powoful  adversary. 

6.  Tbe  guerrilla  army  must  retain  high 
mobility,  avoiding  fixed  positions 

7.  Despite  aU  the  difficulties  it  suffen.  the 
guerrilla  organintion  must  seek  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  local  population  tat  such 
things  as  medicine,  salt,  clothing,  schools, 
and  defense. 

8.  The  guerrilla  army  must  know  how  to 
deal  with  enemy  Infiltration  of  its  ranks, 
and  be  aware  of  the  enemy's  counter-guer- 
rilla methods. 

9.  Strategically  the  guerrilla  army  Is  a  de- 
fensive force,  defending  the  country  sgalnst 
foreign  intruders.  "Tactically  it  Is  an  offen- 
sive force,  initiating  most  military  actions 
against  the  enemy. 

10.  As  soon  ss  possible  the  guerrilla  orga- 
nisation must  establish  a  Rear  Support 
Base,  a  vast,  liberated  section  of  national 
territory  in  which  party  and  the  army  may 
move  freely  and  devdop  an  Infrastructure 
tar  continuous  fnrpanslon 

11.  The  guerrilla  army  must  adhere  strict- 
ly to  the  universally  recognized  elementary 
guerrilla  tactical  prindplea.  "Theae  include; 
retreat  when  the  enemy  advances;  harass 
him  when  he  esmps;  pursue  htm  when  he 
flees;  endrcte  him  when  he  tires. 

13.-  "The  guerrilla  army's  relationship  with 
the  peopte  Is  of  paramount  Importance  for 
the  organisation's  survival  and  success. 
"Therefore,  in  his  contacts  with  the  local 
population  the  guerrilla  must  be  beyond  re- 
proach at  all  times:  he  must  be  polite, 
honest,  fair,  and  helpful 

13.  The  command  structure  of  the  guerril- 
la organisatkm  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween soldien  and  offloen  should  involve  a 
strong  sense  of  unity,  ~— irfrr''"'  and  au- 
thority. The  guoTllla  oommanrter  must  be 
in  permanent  contact  with  his  men.  He 
must  know  bow  they  feel  and  care  about 
their  difficulties.  He  must  work  to  build  up 
the  aprit  de  corps  of  bis  troops,  knowing 
tbat  it  la  often  their  state  of  mind  that 
makes  bis  men  good  combatants.  A  good 
cnmmMwtor  Ugtens  to  the  news  on  his  tran- 
sistor radio  to  keep  abreast  of  national  and 
International  events,  and  shares  tbat  news 
with  his  subordinates. 

Ouenllla  units  must  know  bow  to  utillae 
and  share  their  arms  aiKl  ammunition, 
which  are  generally  in  short  supply.  The 
guerrilla  cotnm»nrt«»r  must  always  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  army,  the  whole  coun- 
try, not  Just  his  own  unit.  Because  they  are 
few  and  united  in  their  objectives,  unity 
among  the  commandera  and  soldien  of  the 
FALA  (Forcas  de  Ubertacao  de  Angola)  is 
theoretically  and  practically  attainable.  By 
contrast,  unity  Is  ctmipletely  unattainable 
on  the  MPLA  side  because  it  Is  an  unwieldy 


and    heterogeneous    mass    mmposnrt    of, 
ammg     othen,     Cuban,     Rusdan.     Bast 
German,  and  Portuguese  troops. 
Rear  Support  Bate 

XTNTTA  defines  its  rear  support  base  ss 
the  territory  within  which  its  peopte  and 
armed  forces  can  move  freely.  Guerrillas 
caxmot  be  permanent^  on  the  move,  as  this 
would  exhaust  them  and  make  them  incapa- 
ble of  undertaking  serious  actioas.  The 
guerrilla  organization  needs  a  place  where 
its  soldien  can  rest,  recuperate  and  train 
white  the  organisation  sets  op  its  political 
power  (Kgana,  schools,  clinics  and  agricul- 
tural projects,  the  rear  support  base  must 
above  all  be  relatively  Insrresslblf  to  enemy 
forces:  mountainous  or  in  dense  forests,  and 
without  roads.  It  must,  however,  have  a 
population  and  a  water  supply. 

Demltc  setbadcs  suffered  when  the  enemy 
bombed  schools,  burned  hospitals,  and  de- 
stroyed agricultural  projects,  XTNTTA  has 
succeeded  In  *T**'''*t*'*^g  its  rear  support 
base  in  central  Angida.  Over  the  yean  this 
area  has  been  consolidated  and  fxpanrted 
until  in  May  1984  it  covered  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  country— truly  a  magnlfloent 
achievement.  XTNTTA's  watchword  Is  vigi- 
lance, for  It  knows  that  the  enemy  retains 
bis  superiority  In  firepower  and  in  so^UsU- 
cation  and  abundance  of  weapona.  and  wHl 
continually  se^  to  disrupt  UNTTA's  effnts. 
There  is  a  firm  interrelationship  between 
the  creation  of  FALA's  regular  units,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  rear  support  base,  and 
the  protracted  rature  of  the  struggle.  The 
protracted  war  requires  a  rear  support  base, 
for  it  Is  only  there,  under  peaceful  condl- 
tions,  that  the  regular  forces  can  be  trained. 
Yet  one  can  consolidate  and  staUllae  the 
rear  base  only  with  regular  forces. 
Phtuea  of  tle$i$tanee 

XTNTTA  identifies  four  stages  of  its  resist- 
ance to  the  Soviet-Cuban  occupation  of 
Angola. 

The  START  was  a  tnumatic  experience 
after  the  joy  of  the  period  when  XTNTTA 
tasted  political  power  and  could  «— »«p»«fw 
poUtlcally,  even  in  the  dUes.  It  was  a  bitter 
experience  to  withdraw  into  the  buab  again 
in  the  face  of  overwhelming  eneaay  flrepow- 
er.  In  sssfasliig  the  future,  the  XTNTTA  lead- 
ership bad  to  contend  on  the  one  hand  with 
those  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  move- 
ment's weakness,  and  therefore  oould  not 
chart  a  realistic  course  of  action:  and  on  the 
other,  with  those  who  viewed  the  Sovlet- 
Cuban-MPLA  coalltlop  as  Invlndbte,  and  ad- 
vocated capitulation.  Certainly  a  challenge 
to  Soviet  imperialism  at  a  time  when 
Moscow  enjoyed  great  Influence  among 
Western  liberal  taitellectuala  and  in  the 
Tliird  World  was  unprecedented,  and  could 
easily  be  labelted  "reactionary." 

SURVIVAL  was  the  first  goal  once  the  de- 
cision to  realst  bad  been  made.  XTNTTA  bad 
to  take  four  steps  immediately  in  order  to 
survive  tbe  Initial  enemy  off endve.  It  had  to 
win  the  peopte's  support  by  explaining  tbe 
reasons  behind  the  (wnUnuIng  struggle.  It 
had  to  locate  its  dispersed  forces  and  weld 
them  Into  guerrilla  units.  It  had  to  devebqo 
its  strategy  and  divide  the  country  into 
operational  zones.  And  It  faced  tbe  major 
problem  of  acquiring  sultabte  weapons,  es- 
pecially infantry  arms  and  light  artillery  to 
enhance  mobQlty. 

Militarily,  XTNTTA  concentrated  on  am- 
bushes, sabotage  (cspedally  of  the  Benguela 
railroad),  mine-laying  and  long-range 
mortar  bombardments,  with  the  objectives 
of  dispersing  the  already  thinly-stretched 
enemy  forces,  to  cut  their  lines  of  communi- 


cation and  to  confine  them  to  the  defense  of 
major  towns  and  strategic  installatloas.  At 
all  costs  it  had  to  avoid  cooventlanal  oca- 
frontation  with  tbe  enemy,  who  had  superi- 
or firepower  ss  wen  as  air  support.  At  the 
same  time,  XTNTTA  concentrated  on  improv- 
ing its  military  bold  on  rural  areas  in  tbe 
south,  center  and  east  of  the  country,  and 
wiimlng  the  support  of  the  peopte. 

Equilibrium  of  forces,  the  third  stage,  is 
the  most  difflcutt  of  acblercment.  Altbou^ 
iU  Initial  victories  rr  established  tbe  peo- 
pte's confidence  in  XTNTTA  and  boosted  its 
morate,  they  also  rsrslatad  the  conflict 
White  XTNTTA's  troop  strength  has  in- 
creased four-fold  over  the  past  5  yean, 
Cuban  troop  strength  has  risen  from  1X000 
In  1976  to  30,000  tn  1980  and  to  40,000  in 
1984.  aeeording  to  XTNTTA  ntlmatfs  At  the 
same  time  more  sophisticated  weapons  such 
ss  MIG-2SS  and  Ml-24  "flyliw  tank"  belicop- 
ten  have  been  introduced.  In  this  phase 
XTNTTA  was  abte  to  estahlleh  its  secure  rear 
support  base  territories,  iriiieh  enabled  It  to 
move  on  to  the  next  phase  in  certain  areas. 

GenetaUaed  counter-off enslve.  As  XTNTTA 
gained  military  experience  and  strength, 
the  tanpact  of  past  vtetociea  and  pidttlcal 
and  *"'»M»"*r  condltlaas  unfkvotabte  to  the 
MPLA  regime  has  enaUed  it  to  move  to  tbe 
strategic  counter-off  endve.  which  wHI  even- 
tually open  the  way  for  a  gfUfiraHafd 
counter-offenstve.  Its  semi-regular  untts 
have  enabtod  it  to  adopt  a  far  more  offen- 
sive posture  and  to  attack  enemy  strong- 
points,  heavily  defended  positions  and  even 
large  towna.  An  rxampte  Is  tbe  capture  tn 
August  1983  of  tbe  beavlly  defended  town 
of  Cangamha  after  a  full^cate  battte  lastliw 
several  daya.  Previously  UNTTA  abandoned 
captured  towns  In  tbe  face  o<  Inevttabte 
MPLA  or  Cuban/MFLA  counterattacka.  Its 
current  strategy  of  "capture  and  hold"  indi- 
cates a  dramatic  reversal  of  the  *wg«i«n 
military  dtuatlon. 

XTNTTA  is  now  In  a  posttion  to  dictate  the 
nature  and  tbe  pace  of  the  war  In  Atyja  it 
to  expanding  its  operations  In  the  northeast, 
in  the  north,  and  In  tbe  coastal  areas  Just 
south  of  Tiuanda  Ita  purpoee  is  to  increase 
military  pressure  on  tbe  MPIjA  regtane  and 
the  Cubans  In  order  to  bring  about  a  Cuban 
witbdrawaL  SavtmU  bopea  that  a  conUna- 
tlon  of  military  nvaraes,  ■"'■■■«»iitg  casual- 
ties, the  unpopularity  of  tbe  war  at  borne, 
its  ever  faralatlng  cost,  and  diplomatic  pres- 
sures win  eventually  force  tbe  Cubans  to 
wttbdraw.  Then  tbe  MPLA.  faced  with  mili- 
tary defeat.  wID  be  forced,  bebdleves,  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  XTNTTA  leading 
to  tree  electloBsand  a  coalltfcin  government 
twriiMWtij  UNTTA.  tbe  MPLA.  and  tbe 
nVLA.  Hius  XTNTTA  wlU  have  achieved  tbe 
goals  It  set  Itself  when  it  sgain  took  im  arms 
in  1975  after  tbe  breakdown  of  the  Alvmr 
accord. 

ne  OrganiMOtional  Stneture  of  r ALA 

XTNTTA's  aimed  wing  FALA  (Armed 
Forces  for  t^e  liberation  of  Angola)  to  a  so- 
phisticated force  organtad  along  conven- 
tional military  lines  with  a  rank  structure 
rfsfmhiing  those  of  most  Western  armies.  It 
has  an  officer  onps  ranging  from  lieutenant 
to  general  and  a  centralized  staff  structure 
incorporatliig  the  usual  functianal  divisions 
of  operations,  intelligence,  pmcinnrl.  and 
loglstlcB.  Its  High  Command  mndsts  of  the 
Supreme  Cammai>der  with  a  Headquarten 
Staff  beaded  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Chiefs  of  Intelligence,  Person- 
nel. Logistics,  and  Operations.  It  is  reqxmd- 
ble  for  the  overall  planning  and  coordina- 
tion of  tbe  war. 
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tmiTA  bas  developed  a  system  of  dividing 
its  foroea  into  four  levels,  each  one  better 
trained  and  aimed  than  the  preceding  level. 

People's  Defense  Committees  consist  of 
local  elemmts  of  the  population,  and  are  de- 
signed to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  vil- 
lages. After  they  have  been  adequately  po- 
litically mobilized  to  ensure  their  loyalty, 
they  are  trained  in  the  handling  of  "rudi- 
mentary weapons"  and  are  occasionally  pro- 
vided with  rifles. 

Dimersed  guerrillas  are  small  units  whose 
function  Is  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  ad- 
vancing into  UNITA's  rear  support  base 
area.  They  assist  in  gathering  information, 
food  production,  and  transport. 

Compact  guerrillas  are  company-size  units 
which  conduct  guerrilla  operations,  such  as 
ambushes,  mine-laying,  and  sabotage,  in  a 
zone  or  fixed  geographical  area. 

Regular  and  semi-regular  forces  operate 
in  units  up  to  battalion  size,  axe  trained  to 
engage  in  frontal,  conventional  actions,  and 
can  be  moved  from  one  region  to  another. 
They  operate  as  self-supporting  formations, 
with  offensive  and  defensive  companies  as- 
sisted by  artillery,  logistics,  medical  and  in- 
telligence sutvorting  elements.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1984  FAIA  had  33  semi-regular 
battalions.  The  regular  forces  have  anti- 
tank, anti-aircrmft  and  support  artillery  ca- 
pabilities and  can  conduct  conventional  war- 
fare. These  units  give  UNTTA  the  ability  to 
destroy  relatively  large  enemy  targets. 

It  is  estimated  that  today  FALA  has  3.000 
regular  troops.  18.000  semi-regulars,  20.000 
compact  guerrillas,  and  possibly  as  many  as 
3S,000  dlapetted  guerrillas.  It  is  a  highly  mo- 
Uvated  force  which  the  MPLA's  FAPLA  is 
Incapable  of  containing.  UNTTA  has  recent- 
ly established  a  number  of  "special  force" 
units  trained  In  sabotage,  demolition,  track- 
ing, intelligence,  and  reconnaissance.  Regu- 
lar force  recruits  are  selected  from  the  guer- 
rilla units  on  the  basis  of  combat  record, 
age.  and  level  of  literacy.  In  Its  assaults  on 
garrisons  and  towns  UNTTA  attacks  in  over- 
whelming numbers  (at  least  two  to  one)  and 
keeps  an  avenue  of  escape  open  to  the  de- 
fenders: if  trapped  the  defenders  will  make 
a  last  stand  and  Inflict  heavier  casualties  on 
UNTTA.  When  losses  are  minimized,  the 
morale  of  UNTTA  soldiers  remains  high. 
Deployment  of  Forces 

UNTTA  has  divided  Angola  into  five  mili- 
tary fronts  (southern,  western,  eastern,  cen- 
tral and  northern),  each  headed  by  a  front 
commander  who  holds  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
or  Colonel.  The  fronts  are  divided  into  34 
military  regions  each  headed  by  a  regional 
Chief  of  Staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel  or 
Lieutenant  Colonel.  In  each  region  some 
1,500  men  are  deployed  in  guerrilla  or  regu- 
lar units.  Each  region  consists  of  sectors— 
usually  3— beaded  by  a  Major,  and  they  in 
turn  are  broken  down  Into  zones  headed  by 
a  Captain  or  Lieutenant.  Most  daily  guerril- 
la operations  are  undertaken  at  the  one 
level,  with  50  or  100  troops.  A  nimiber  of 
compact  Guerrilla  units  may  be  assembled 
for  a  specific  combat  mission,  with  the  men 
reverting  to  their  original  units  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  mission.  Several  important 
enemy  posts  have  been  captured  in  this  way. 
Political  avarenet* 

Political  awareness  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  FALA.  In  addition  to  their  mili- 
tary training,  troops  are  expected  to  know 
the  political  orientation  of  UNTTA's  strug- 
gle, FALA  therefore  has  political  commis- 
sars at  all  command  levels,  who  are  superior 
to  the  unit  commanders.  In  addition  to  im- 
parting military  knowledge,  the  commissars 


can  ei^lain  the  political  nature  of  UNTTA's 

p.  UNTTA's  Political  Structtuw 

UNITA  was  founded  in  March  1966  in 
Angohi  as  a  broadbased  political  movement, 
and  tb«  constitution  it  adopted  at  that  time 
called  for  a  proportionally  representative 
govemtnent.  Armed  struggle— first  against 
the  Potuguese.  later  against  the  MPLA— 
was  vi^ed  as  the  means  of  achieving  this 
govemtnent  through  free  elections.  From  its 
inception,  therefore,  UNTTA  has  placed  at 
least  ag  much  emphasis  on  the  political  edu- 
cation (or  "mobilization")  of  the  peasantry 
as  on  Oie  armed  struggle.  Persuaded  of  the 
importance  of  the  people.  UNTTA  places  a 
high  priority  on  the  welfare  of  the  soldier, 
the  ca^re,  the  teacher,  the  nurse,  the  stu- 
dent, abd  the  peasant.  It  sees  military  oper- 
ations tad  political  action  as  inseparable,  so 
that  in  its  eyes  greater  military  successes 
bring  greater  political  and  social  responsibil- 
ities. Tlhis  has  led  the  movement  to  create 
an  extlvmely  sophisticated  political  struc- 
ture picdatlng  its  military  structure. 

UNTtA's  most  important  legislative  organ 
is  its  Iiational  Congress,  which  meets  every 
four  yoars  and  is  attended  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  kimbo  (village)  commit- 
tees iq  the  areas  controlled  by  UNTTA. 
They  eiect  the  President,  secretary-general, 
permanent  secretary  and  chief  of  staff,  as 
well  as  the  30  members  of  the  Political 
Bureau  and  the  35  members  who,  together 
with  the  Political  Bureau,  comprise  the 
Central  Committee.  The  President— Savimbi 
since  VNTTA's  inception— is  automatically 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Commit- 
tee. 

Geneiid  administrative  matters  of  nation- 
al importance  are  dealt  with  at  the  annual 
conference,  attended  by  members  of  the  Po- 
litical Bureau  and  the  Central  Committee. 
The  President  appoints  the  political  com- 
missary reponsible  for  political  affairs  at  the 
regional  level.  These  regions  coincide  with 
UNTTA's  24  military  regions:  the  political 
commissar  may  also  be  the  regional  military 
commander.  He  acts  as  the  link  between  the 
Political  Bureau  and  the  Central  Committee 
on  thef  national  level,  and  the  district  and 
village  committees  which  make  up  the 
region.  Below  the  village  is  the  cell,  the 
smallest  unit  in  the  party. 

"The  system  works  remarkably  well.  De- 
spite tHe  long  chain  of  command,  the  party 
leader^iip  maintains  close  contact  with  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  its  supporters  at 
the  grassroots  level.  UNTTA  has  remained 
true  t4  the  democratic,  populist  principles 
on  whldi  it  was  founded,  and  has  avoided 
the  elittsm  which  has  plagued  other  African 
political  movements. 

;    UNITA-t  Politicca  Ideology 

UNTtA's  poUtlcal  ideology  U  difficult  to 
define  because  it  does  not  fit  easily  into  one 
of  the  I  familiar  Western  patterns.  Perhaps 
the  clokest  would  be  the  social  democracy  of 
Westem  Europe.  It  is  clear  that  UNTTA  is 
resolutely  opposed  to  communism,  both  on 
the  grounds  that  it  does  not  work  and  that 
it  Is  a  foreign  ideology  with  no  place  in 
Africa.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
UNTTA  is  not  socialist.  Savimbi  has  often 
spokeq  of  "democratic  socialism,"  without 
def iniiig  precisely  what  this  means.  Recent- 
ly UNTTA  has  begun  to  use  the  even  vaguer 
phrase  "realistic  socio-economic  analysis." 
In  contrast  to  the  MPLA,  which  stresses  the 
Import^ce  of  intellectuals  and  industrial 
worke^  UNTTA  beUeves  that  the  peasants 
who  a  Ike  up  80%  of  the  population  should 
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be  the  primsfr  component  of  the  new  Ango- 
lan society. 

Perhaps  tke  key  to  an  understanding  of 
UNITA's  poltlcal  ideology  may  be  found  in 
the  concept  of  "negritude,"  the  central  and 
constant  theine  of  its  political  writings.  This 
is  not  the  si^e  thing  as  the  "black  power" 
concept  of  ta  exclusive  black  nationlism; 
rather  it  is  a  generalized  notion  incorporat- 
ing UNTTA'a  most  basic  poUtical  beUefs  and 
its  political  program.  Savimbi  has  explained 
"negritude"  |u  the  recognition  that  ethnic 
and  tribal  grbupings  and  systems  must  serve 
as  the  basis  for  any  successful  form  of  Afri- 
can govemn^ent.  The  leadership  must  woriE 
toward  compromise  at  all  stages,  and  con- 
sensus must  I  form  the  basis  of  government 
and  all  fonas  of  political  leadership.  The 
deep-rooted  [African  culture— subverted  by 
various  colofiial  powers  to  produce  "root- 
less" Africaa  societies  with  no  past— must 
form  the  basis  of  the  present  culture, 
though  witliout  being  exclusive.  Interstate 
relations  in  Africa  must  be  based  on  practi- 
cal cooperation  between  free  countries,  not 
on  unrealistic  ideals  such  as  "Pan-African- 
ism." "Negrttude,"  then,  is  not  a  poUtical 
ideology  in  the  proper  sense,  but  rather  a 
way  of  approaching  the  complex  problem  of 
governing  miiltl-ethnlc,  ex-colonial  societies. 

UNTTA's  political  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  a  moderate,  democratic  form  of  Afro- 
centric  populism  combining  certain  features 
of  capitalism  and  socialism  and  baaed  on  the 
principles  of  compromise  and  consensus. 
UNTTA  sees  non-alignment  as  a  relative 
thing:  "no  cne  can  be  totally  non-allffaed," 
it  holds.  'mnTA's  sympathy  Is  with  the 
West,  in  eoonomy  and  politics.  In  other 
areas,  national  ideas  must  be  followed." 

Savimbi  offers  his  followers  the  opportu- 
nity to  decide  their  own  future  in  a  demo- 
cratic way.  free  from  foreign  Interference. 
UNTTA's  miin  aim  is  to  get  all  "foreii^i 
troops  out  at  Angola,"  as  Savimbi  says,  "so 
that  the  Ai^olan  people  can  decide  their 
own  destlnyi  The  important  point  Is  that 
the  people  must  have  a  say.  Le..  the  govern- 
ment must  be  accountable  to  the  people." 

A  detaile<j  outline  of  UNTTA's  political 
and  economic  program  was  published  in  the 
form  of  a  13f-page  bocdt  in  Jamba  in  Decem- 
ber 1083,  EqtiUed  "The  Angola  Road  to  Na- 
tional Recovery— Defining  the  Principles 
and  the  Ob|ective8.  it  deals  with  UNTTA's 
economic  defelopment  and  its  constitutional 
foundation,  j 

Leadenhip 

Cnearly  UNITA  owes  its  formation,  surviv- 
al, growth  and  ultimate  success  to  the  tal- 
ents and  efforts  of  Jonas  Savimbi,  with 
whose  life  the  history  of  UNTTA  is  intimate- 
ly intertwined.  Perhaps  no  other  political 
party  or  movement  in  modem  times  has 
been  so  doi^ilnated  by  a  single  Individual. 
Savimbi  hasicoordinated  the  entire  range  of 
UNTTA's  political  and  military  activities  as 
well  as  its  internal  security  and  information. 

Savimbi  t^s  an  extremely  sharp  intellect, 
great  personU  charm,  and  a  stable  yet  char- 
ismatic personality:  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  leaden  and  statesman.  As  a  polltlcan 
he  owes  his  tucoess  primarily  to  his  pragma- 
tism (he  has  been  called  the  greatest  survi- 
valist  of  mo^m  politics)  and  to  his  extror- 
dinary  oratorical  powers.  Aa  a  military 
leader  he  hos  a  keen  sense  of  history,  espe- 
cially militafy  history,  and  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  theoi^  and  practice  of  guerrilla  war- 
fare. In  addition  he  has  an  incredible  c^iac- 
ity  for  absckbing  and  recalling  dates,  per- 
sonalities, places,  facts  and  statistics.  A 
writer  and  ppet  of  note,  he  Is  also  a  remark- 


able polyglot:  besides  bis  mother  tongue 
and  other  tribal  languages.  Savimbi  is  fluent 
in  Portuguese.  English.  French,  and 
Oerman.  Savimbi  is  a  professing  Christian 
with  a  strong  sense  of  honor  who  abhors 
corruption  and  dishonesty  and  deals  drasti- 
cally with  those  found  guilty  of  such  things. 

llie  long  and  arduous  years  of  fighting  in 
Angola  have  produced  a  capable  second  ech- 
elon of  leaders  around  SavlmbL  lliey  are  an 
extremely  effective  leadership  by  African 
standards,  and  make  it  possible  for  Savimbi 
to  leave  Angola  for  long  tours  abroad. 
UNTTA's  most  influential  and  poweful 
figive  after  Savimbi  is  Secretary-Oeneral 
Miguel  N'Zau  Puna,  who  holds  the  rank  of 
brigadier.  A  Cabindan  with  'Tunisian  train- 
ing in  agronomy.  Puna  is  responsible  for  the 
civil  administration  of  the  Party  as  well  as 
for  the  overaU  coordination  of  UNTTA's  lo- 
gistic and  communications  network.  Puna  is 
also  a  superb  orator,  able  to  arouse  the  emo- 
tions of  his  audience.  Although  not  a  par- 
ticularly good  organizer,  he  is  very  intelli- 
gent, with  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  He  com- 
municates well  in  Portuguese  and  speaks 
passable  English. 

As  Chief  of  Staff.  Brigadier  Demosthenos 
Chilingutila  is  the  effective  head  of  FALA 
and  specifically  responsible  for  training,  ac- 
counting, mobilization  and  recruitment.  A 
former  corporal  in  the  Portuguese  artillery, 
Chilingutila  Is  an  Ovimbunda  like  Savimbi. 
but  his  rise  through  the  UNTTA  hierarchy 
is  not  due  merely  to  Savlmbl's  favor,  but 
also  to  his  enthusiasnu  dedication,  and  will- 
ingness to  leam.  Ernest  Mulatto,  Perma- 
nent Secretary  of  the  Political  Bureau  and 
Secretary  of  The  Commission  of  Control  Is  a 
Bemba  from  northern  Angola  and  an  influ- 
ential leader  of  long  standing.  His  responsi- 
bilities include  the  arbitration  of  diomtes 
within  the  party  and  the  maintenance  of 
good  order  and  discipline.  He  has  a  very 
strong  personality,  and  commands  a  great 
deal  of  respect.  Jeremiah  (Jerry)  Chitunda, 
another  leading  personality  and  req>ected 
figure,  is  UNITA's  Chief  Foreign  Represent- 
ative, based  in  New  York.  Educated  in  the 
United  States,  he  Is  extremely  articulate 
and  has  built  up  an  impressive  netwoik  of 
influential  contacts  over  the  years.  Briga- 
dier Renato  Campo  Mateus.  Chief  of  Staff 
Operations,  is  a  former  lieutenant  in  the 
Portuguese  army.  He  is  extremely  able  but 
handicapped  by  ill-health.  Brigadier  Samuel 
Epalongo,  Commander  of  the  HQ  base,  was 
for  many  yean  UNTTA's  chief  logistic  orga- 
nizer. Brigadier  Oeraldo  Nunda,  Command- 
er of  UNTTA's  forces  in  northeastern 
Angola.  Is  a  relative  newcomer.  Colonel  Dr. 
VakulakuU  Kaahaka,  Clilef  of  Staff  Logis- 
tics, is  a  Kwanyama  from  southern  Angola. 
He  lost  an  arm  In  combat  several  years  ago. 
Jorge  8ang<imha,  Chief  Political  Adminis- 
trator in  Angola,  was  educated  in  the  United 
States  and  was  formerly  UNTTA's  Chief 
Foreign  Representative. 

C.  "The  SWAPO/South  African  Factor 

Hie  situation  in  Angola  is  complicated  by 
the  effects  of  another  conflict.  As  soon  as  it 
became  clear  that  the  MPLA  had  won  the 
dvil  war.  SWAFO  (South  West  African  Peo- 
ple's Organization),  the  Sovlet-badted  lib- 
eration movement  fighting  to  replace  the 
South  African  administration  in  Namibia 
(South  West  Africa),  moved  Its  bases  from 
Zambia  to  Angola,  bringing  them  closer  to 
its  operational  area.  Angola  soon  became 
the  center  of  SWAPO  activities,  and  the 
Cubans  began  training  its  members.  As 
SWAPO  guerrillas  were  infiltrated  into  Na- 
mibia. South  African  forces  launched  a 
number  of  "hot  pursuit"  operaU<»u  against 


SWAPO  bases  In  aoutbera  Angola,  bringing 
them  into  conflict  with  MPLA  and  Cuban 
forces.  Eventtially  South  Africa  established 
a  permanent  presence  in  the  Cunene  prov- 
ince of  southern  Angola. 

Tean  of  hostility  between  Angola  and 
South  Africa  ended  on  February  16.  1984. 
when  an  agreement  was  signed  in  tjim^. 
Zambia,  by  whose  terms  Angola  banned 
both  SWAPO  and  the  C^ibans  from  the 
border  area  while  South  Africa  bevui  with- 
drawing from  Angola.  It  was  hoped  that  the 
establishment  of  peace  on  the  border  would 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  c:uban  troops 
from  Angola  and  the  granting  of  independ- 
ence to  Namibia. 

Two  questions  flow  from  the  peace  agree- 
ment First,  are  the  Cubans  in  Angola  to 
protect  that  country  from  South  African 
attack,  as  Luanda  and  Havana  have  consist- 
ently maintained,  or  are  they  there  to  prop 
up  the  unpopular  MFLA  regime  against 
UNTTA's  growing  strength?  If  the  former  is 
the  case,  then  the  peace  with  South  Africa 
should  clear  the  way  for  their  departure. 

The  second  question  involves  UNTTA.  Is  it 
a  South  African  "puppet"  totally  sustained 
and  manipulated  by  Pretoria  to  destabilize 
Angola,  or  is  it  a  self -motivated  nationalist 
force  which  receives  assistance  from  a 
number  of  countries,  including  South 
Africa?  If  the  former  is  the  case,  will  South 
Africa  withdraw  its  support  of  UNTTA— and 
could  UNTTA  survive  should  that  happen? 

This  question  ignores  two  points.  First,  it 
Is  impossible  for  a  medium-sized  country 
like  South  Africa  to  sustain  a  military  oper- 
ation as  large  as  UNTTA  has  become,  and 
which  operates  deep  within  Angola  hun- 
dreds of  kilometers  from  the  Namibian 
border.  UNTTA  has  access  to  longer  fron- 
tiers with  Zambia  and  Zaire  than  with  Na- 
mibia. Second,  it  overlooks  Savlmbl's  philos- 
ophy of  aeU-rellanoe,  which  he  has  success- 
fully put  Into  practice  both  in  his  war 
against  the  Portuguese  and  in  the  current 
one.  He  believed  UNTTA  should  base  itself 
exclusively  inside  Angola,  become  self-reli- 
ant in  economic  and  military  matters,  and 
follow  Mao's  precept  that  the  enemy  should 
be  the  principal  source  of  guerrilla  arms.  Sa- 
vimbi estimates  that  during  the  latter  stages 
of  the  war  against  the  Portuguese.  80%  of 
UNTTA's  weapons  were  either  captured  or 
stolen  from  the  enemy.  Beginning  in  1978. 
thanks  chiefly  to  Savlmbl's  diplomatic  and 
negotiating  skills,  UNTTA  began  receiving  fl- 
nandal  assistance,  arms  and  ammunititm 
from  a  number  of  African  and  Middle  East- 
em  countries.  Including  Egypt.  Iran  (before 
the  Shah's  fall).  Saudi  Arabia,  Morocco. 
Senegal.  Zaire.  Sudan,  and  South  Africa. 

Savimbi  makes  no  secret  of  the  sunxnt  he 
has  received  from  South  Africa,  and  does 
not  apologize  for  It  either.  "We  bad  no 
choice  other  than  to  accept  South  Africa's 
help,"  he  has  said,  "unless  you  consider  ac- 
cepting domination  by  the  Russians  and 
Cubans  as  a  choi<x.  We  could  either  accept 
being  crushed  or  we  could  resist.  To  resist 
we  had  to  resist  with  the  help  of  some- 
body." Asked  what  the  South  Africans  de- 
manded in  return  for  their  support.  Savimbi 
replied:  "Well,  they  have  never  asked  me  to 
sign  any  document.  But  we  are  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  since  they  are  giving  us  aid 
they  hope  for  cooperation  in  the  future." 
What  cooperation  would  he  give  them? 

"Friendship.  I  think  that  Is  what  they 
want.  I  would  invite  (the  South  African 
Prime  Minister)  Mr.  Botha  to  my  own  cap- 
ital and  receive  him  as  head  of  sute.  CThe 
Zamblan  Presldoit)  Kaunda  meets  him  on 
other  people's  borders,  but  I  will  challenge 


him  on  my  own  groimd.  And  when  he  visits 
me.  I  will  not.  I  cannot  become  less  blade 
than  I  am  already.  And  because  I  am  wiUlng 
to  talk  with  South  Africa  does  not  mean  I 
believe  in  apartheid.  I  cannot.  "Things  must 
change  in  South  Africa.  There  are  two  ways 
things  can  change  there— through  reform  or 
revolution.  But  a  revolution  will  q>U]  over 
into  the  rest  of  southern  and  central  Africa 
in  unpredictable  ways.  So  I  thii>k  reforms 
are  better  in  South  Africa." 

More  recently,  following  the  peace  agree- 
ments between  South  Africa  and  Angola 
and  MocamMque.  SavtmU  was  asked  wheth- 
er be  as  a  black  revolutlaiiary  leader  was 
not  embarrassed  by  his  links  with  South 
Africa.  To  that  he  responded.  "What's 
wrong  with  talking  to  South  Africa?  Ask 
them  In  Maputo.  Ask  the  MPLA."  He  added 
that  he  had  advocated  dialogue  with  the 
white  south  as  early  as  1974.  and  now  every- 
one was  doing  It.  Moreorer.  when  in  1976 
the  emergency  session  of  the  OAU  demand- 
ed that  all  fmvlgners  leave  Angola,  "the 
South  Africans  left  at  once— but  the  Cubans 
Increased  their  numbers  to  U.000." 

Asked  about  the  peace  initiative  in  south- 
era  Africa  which  sees  South  Africa  and  the 
MFLA  cooperating  without  reference  to 
UNTTA,  Savimbi  said  he  was  enormously  en- 
couraged by  it  because  it  created  a  mood  of 
optimism  and  positive  tiihikh^y  which  could 
only  work  to  UNTTA's  beneflt.  And  If  sup- 
plies from  South  Africa  should  be  cut  off, 
"we  have  alternatives.  We  will  survive  as 
long  as  need  be." 

Asked  how  a  UNTTA  victory  might  alter 
the  poUtical  situation  of  southern  Africa. 
Savimbi  replied: 

"Very  dramatically.  Take  Namibia.  We're 
now  drifting  Into  a  Middle  Bast-Uke  sttuar 
tion.  But  with  a  UNTTA  victory,  SWAPO 
would  no  longer  have  a  sanctuary  in  Angola^ 
or  anywhere  else.  Iliey  would  have  to  aban- 
don guerrilla  war  and  subject  themselves  to 
a  democratic  process  In  Namibia.  Thus,  a  so- 
lution to  Namibia  means  a  solution  to 
Angola  first.  For  once  the  Cubans  and 
SWAPO  are  gone  from  Angola,  South 
Africa  wiU  have  no  more  excuses." 

D.  UNITA's  Achievements 
It  is  difncult  to  overrate  UNTTA's 
achievemoits.  From  a  mlUtaiy  point  of  view 
it  has  successfully  challenged  the  Soviet- 
Cuban  occupation  of  Angola  and  the  puppet 
MFLA  regime  imposed  on  the  Angolan 
people.  When  it  accepted  that  challenge  in 
1976.  it  had  virtually  no  outside  support. 
The  world  took  it  for  granted  that  Angola 
was  irreverxibly  in  the  Soviet  camp;  anyone 
(xmtesting  that  fact  was  contesting  the  Irre- 
sistible forces  of  history  and  needlessly  pro- 
longing the  suffering  of  the  people. 

Against  overwhelming  odds,  Savimbi  re- 
grouped his  scattered,  dejected  foUowen 
and  by  a  slow,  delibetmte  process  built  them 
up  Into  a  dlsdpllned.  cohesive  flgfating  force 
which  has  seized  the  Initiative  from  the 
MPLA  forces  and  their  foreign  commanden 
and  is  relentlealy  forcing  them  Into  an 
ever-shrinking  portion  of  the  country,  to 
the  point  where  dos  Santos  now  exercises 
control  mostly  over  beleaguered  large  towns 
and  dtiee.  Now  even  those  are  threatened 
by  UNTTA.  which  is  permanentiy  and 
openly  holding  villages  and  smaU  towns 
which  the  Marxist  alUes  are  Incapable  of  re- 
taking. 

Even  more  Impressive  is  the  fact  that 
UNTTA  has  been  able  to  blunt  and  roU  back 
the  major  offensives  launched  against  It. 
These,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  directed 
by  Soviet  and  East  German  generals,  use  T- 
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M  and  T-M  Unki.  and  have  the  urUI  sup- 
port of  ICIO-aia  and  aSa  and  of  Mi-24  heU- 
oopter  gunahipa.  and  now  <Hie  of  the  Uteat 
weatera  gunatalpa.  the  naiiphtn  Yet  UNTTA 
haa  stopped  theae  offensivea  even  without 
annor  or  air  aupport  All  this  has  been 
achieved  without  the  overt  or  covert  sup- 
port of  a  superpower,  or  Indeed  of  any 
maior  Weatem  power,  with  very  little  pub- 
licity and  none  of  the  support  groups  to 
which  Marxist  "national  liberation  move- 
menU"  have  aooeaa  in  the  West 

If  anything.  UNITA's  achlevemenU  in  the 
social  and  political  areas  are  even  more  im- 
preastve  than  this.  Savimbi  has  welded  the 
illiterate  peasants  irtio  provide  most  of  his 
support  and  make  up  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Angola's  population  into  a  well-or- 
doed  community.  Almost  everyone  visiting 
Jamba.  Savimbl's  capital,  is  impressed  by  its 
Hdineas.  All  footpaths  and  huU  are  kept 
dean,  and  there  Is  an  abundance  of  hygienic 
latrinea.  There  are  no  piles  of  garbage  or 
foul  odoia  so  wwimwi  In  other  African  vil- 
lagea.  or  in  Luanda  itself.  Jamba  is  a  tempo- 
rary town  buOt  of  grass  huts  and  sand 
paths,  but  It  has  a  hospital  aa  well  as  wood 
and  metal  working  workshops.  Other 
UNTTA  vfllagee  are  just  as  orderly. 

Savimbi  has  alao  been  remarkably  consist- 
ent in  his  views:  from  the  time  he  Joined 
Holden  Roberto's  Revolutkniary  Oovem- 
ment  in  ExOe  in  1962.  he  has  striven  to 
unite  Angola's  different  tactions.  Knowing 
the  strength  of  Angola's  tribal  loyaltlea,  he 
has  contended  that  no  one  group  can  suc- 
cessfully govern  the  countrr  only  a  govern- 
ment of  national  unity  which  incorporates 
the  different  elements  can  do  so.  Thus  even 
to  this  day  UNTTA  la  not  fighting  to  over- 
throw the  MFLA  goverment  but  rather  to 
drive  out  the  foreign  forces  which  brought 
strife  to  Angola.  Once  they  are  gone,  the 
MFLA  will  have  to  talk  to  UNTTA  and  form 
a  coalltlco  government  to  prepare  for  the 
electloas  immlaed  by  the  atanost  forgotten 
Alvor  agreement. 

One  final  auestion  needs  to  be  answered, 
m  view  of  the  overwhelming  support  given 
the  MFLA  by  Moscow,  why  haa  the  West 
given  Savimbi  ao  little  aasiatance?  Savimbi 
has  amply  demonstrated  that  he  la  anu- 
nommimist  and  pro-Western;  he  has  proven 
his  leadership  abilities  and  shown  that  he 
has  widespread  support  within  Angola. 
Why.  therefore,  are  Western  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  government,  and  the  holding 
of  free  elections  so  remarkably  muted?  The 
question  is  not  easily  answered.  Savimbl's 
response  is: 

"I  think  it  must  be  the  "Third  World  that 
has  to  give  the  West  the  courage  to  oppose 
the  Soviet  Union  and  stand  up  for  its  ideals, 
not  the  other  way  around— to  provide  a  cure 
for  what  Solahenltsyn  calls  the  'western  dis- 
ease.' That  is  why.  we  say.  "UNTTA  is  the 
key  to  Angola.  Angola  is  the  key  to  Africa, 
AMca  is  the  key  to  the  West' " 

Certainly  Angola's  X7NTTA  presents  the 
West  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  turn  the 
tablea  on  the  Soviets  and  roll  bock  Marx- 
ism's hitherto  inexorable  worldwide  ad- 
vance. Cuban  troopa  have  been  in  Angola 
for  neariy  10  yean,  suffering  high  casual- 
ties: they  are  war-weary  and  eager  to  return 
home.  Luanda  could  not  have  signed  a  peace 
agreement  with  Pretoria  without  a  green 
light  from  Moscow.  "This  would  imUcate  that 
now  the  Soviet  will  to  assert  itself  in  Angola 
as  it  did  in  1975  is  lacking,  perhaps  because 
of  Its  commitments  to  Afghanistan,  or  be- 
cause of  its  uncertain  leadoshlp.  Moscow 
thorefore  apparently  wtsbea  to  freeae  the 


current  situation  in  Angola  until  it  can  be 
given  1  more  attention.  The  situation  in 
Angoli  in  1984  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  was 
in  1975.  Then  American  will  was  weak;  now 
Soviet  wlU  Is  weak.  With  concerted  diplo- 
matic and  moral  support  from  the  United 
Statea  combined  with  only  a  fraction  of  the 
mateml  aid  which  the  Soviets  poured  in  in 
1975,  UNTTA  could  take  a  dominant  role  in 
a  newjAngolan  government,  with  imni«nH>t* 
and  t^igible  advantages  to  the  West  in  the 
dlploiAatic.  poUtical.  economic.  mi»al  and 
strategic  spheres.  Such  an  opportunity  may 
not  pfesent  itself  again  in  the  foreaeeable 
futum 

Mr..  DE^rrON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
vigorously  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  $Tiac8].  I  commend  him  for  his 
persistent  efforts  to  repeal  the  Clarlt 
prohibition  on  UJS.  aid  to  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  Angola.  I  Imow  of  no  other 
Senator  who  has  spoken  out  so  con- 
sistent and  forcefully  to  preserve  our 
national  security  and  to  urge  that  we 
help  to  assure  a  free  and  prosperous 
future  for  the  peoples  of  the  Third 
World.  He  and  I  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues Imow  that  the  long-term  secu- 
rity iaterests  of  the  United  SUtes  wiU 
be  served  best  by  the  advancement  in 
the  less  developed  and  developing 
world  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  democ- 
racy, and  Justice  based  on  the  rule  of 
law,  |dong  with  self-sustaining  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 

I  brieve  that  the  Senate  should  act 
today;  to  repeal  the  Clark  amendment. 
I  do  ^  for  two  reasons:  compassion 
and  sdlf -Interest. 

In  tierms  of  compassion,  the  human 
cost  of  Communist  rule  and  its  pro- 
pensi^  to  expand  Is  intolerable  and 
one  tftat  the  free  world  can  no  longer 
afford  to  countenance.  If  the  record 
was  not  made  clear  to  all  between  1917 
and  1975.  we  have  obtained  irrefutable 
and  overwhelming  evidence  from  the 
histo4cal  events  of  the  past  decade. 
For  developing  nations.  Joining  the 
ranksiof  Soviet-allied  Mandst-Leninist 
natioas  means  not  only  unmitigated 
poverty  but  total  bondage  for  the 
peopli  of  so  unfortunate  a  nation. 

Tool  often,  most  of  the  nations'  lead- 
ers, unless  they  are  active  and  trained 
BAarx^st  subversives,  and  most  of  the 
nations'  people  are  innocent,  naive, 
and  vulnerable  to  the  tried  and  true 
Communist  ruse  of  using  a  valid 
reasoi  for  popular  dissent  as  the 
means  to  topple  an  existing  imperfect 
goveriunent.  The  Irreversible  replace- 
ment Is  a  Communist  tyranny  amount- 
ing te  political  and  spiritual  slavery 
and  characterized  by  economic  exploi- 
tatioa  rather  than  improvement. 

Thei  faUure  of  the  free  world  to 
oppose  vigorously  this  timewom  pat- 
tern df  Soviet-sponsored  usurpation  of 
the  Third  World's  hope  for  the  future 
is  nujking  us  silent  partners  in  the 
spreaf  of  that  tragedy.  That  the 
United  States,  which  is  so  abundantly 
endowed  with  prosperity  and  freedom. 
shouUl  consent  so  consistently  to  the 
pattein's  fulfillment  Is  unforgivable. 
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but  we  hare  and  we  do.  We  share  com- 
plicity for  the  famine  in  Ethiopia,  the 
genocide  in  Cambodia  and  Afghani- 
stan, the  systematic  use  of  physical 
and  psychftlogical  torture  in  Vietnam. 
Elastem  Eorope.  and  other  Communist 
nations,  apd  most  assuredly  the  con- 
tinuing Communist  exploitation  and 
bloodshed  |in  foreign-occupied  Angola. 

Apart  frjDm  compassion,  the  United 
States  and  the  Western  World  have 
important 'strategic  and  economic  in- 
terests In  southern  Africa.  These  in- 
terests reauire  a  coherent  policy  to 
defend  against  Communist  encroach- 
ment in  ttap  region. 

The  Cane  of  Good  Hope  sits  astride 
one  of  the  world's  busiest  sealanes. 
More  tha^  25.000  ships  a  year  pass 
around  thk  Cape.  Too  large  to  use  the 
Sues  Can^  which  is  not  a  secure 
route,  supertankers  bring  one-fifth  of 
Western  oil  imports  around  the  Cape. 
A  quarter!  of  Europe's  food  suppUes 
must  rouna  the  Cape. 

Besides  the  vital  scalane,  southern 
Africa  poaiegses  great  strategic  miner- 
al resourods.  resources  upon  which  the 
defense  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  depend.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  thif  and  has  long  made  south- 
err  Africa  la  conscious  strategic  goaL 

In  Pragi^.  in  1973.  Leonid  Breihnev 
said.  "Our  {aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the 
two  great  treasure  houses  on  which 
the  West  |  depends  •  •  •,  the  energy 
treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  the  mineral  treasure  house  of  cen- 
tral and  southern  Africa."  An  exami- 
nation of  their  African  foreign  policy 
will  reveal  that  the  Soviets  have  acted 
at  every  of portunity  to  fulfill  that  ob- 
jective. 

I  note  barentheUcally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thatjafter  many  hearings  about 
South  Afnca.  and  about  the  situation 
there  whioh  we  abhor,  namely,  apart- 
heid, it  hfs  become  absolutely  clear 
without  argument  from  the  side  of 
any  of  tnose  who  oppose  apartheid 
who  are  lioeral  human  beings  that  the 
African  Rational  Congress  and 
SWAPO— two  originally  well-intended 
and  even  well-founded  organizations- 
are  now  tojtally  co-opted  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  an()  are  used  by  them. 

So  I  wi^  we  can  become  realistic 
about  thisj  and  learn  within  this  body 
about  our  •committee  hearings  which 
have  estaluished  such  facts.  Sanctions, 
though  w^ll-intended.  will  have  the 
actual  effect  of  further  polarizing  the 
political  situation  In  South  Africa 
which  is  being  effectively  exploited  by 
Communis^  elements.  But  it  will  lead 
to  greater  violence,  and  loss  of  inno- 
cent life  hastening  a  Communist  take- 
over. I 

Again.  4re  will  have  cooperated 
within  well  meaning  a  Communist 
takeover  of  a  major  part  of  the  world. 

The  pat^m  of  American  and  free 
world  mlsiierceptlon  and  folly  is  being 
observed   irlth   growing   anxiety   ap- 


proaching despair  by  nations  currently 
under  Communist  pressure.  These  na- 
tions have  watched  the  United  States 
cough  up  the  cause  by  congressional 
action  tliat  cancels  military  victory. 
They  remember  congressional  Inter- 
ference with  and  cancellation  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  effort  of  deter  one  inva- 
sion of  Angola,  and  that  the  United 
States  did  not  choose  to  give  its  friend 
of  decades,  the  Shah  of  Iran,  medical 
treatment  or  even  a  place  to  die. 

The  Shah  had  done  what  we  asked 
him  to  do.  what  we  leaned  on  him  to 
do  for  many  years,  and  in  a  crunch  we 
simply  abandon  him. 

The  United  States  is  proving  to  be  a 
dangerous  friend  and  a  helpless  foe. 
Time  is  becoming  short  to  avert  a 
major  disaster  in  world  affairs.  A  dis- 
aster in  which  the  leaders  of  the  na- 
tions that  are  being  pressured  by  the 
Communist  side  will  make  their  best 
deal  with  their  intimldator  and  cave 
in.  That  scenario  will  develop  to  con- 
summation if  this  body  does  not  wake 
up. 

The  weakness  of  congressional  per- 
ception tmd  the  consequent  paralysis 
that  prevents  the  development  of  an 
adequate  security  policy  are  already 
the  cause  of  tremendous  but  unrecog- 
nized economic  loss— as  well  as  strate- 
gic loss— to  this  country.  The  survival 
of  freedom  depends  upon  an  effort  to 
improve  our  perception  and  permit  de- 
velopment of  an  effective  foreign 
policy. 

Critics  of  administration  policy 
argue  that  a  denial  of  aid  to  freedom 
fighters  in  Angola.  Nicaragua.  Afghan- 
istan, and  Southeast  Asia,  is  intended 
to  avoid  violence  and  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement. History  shrieks  that  such  a 
policy  is  folly  and  makes  U.S.  military 
involvement  more  likely,  more  costly 
in  lives  and  treasure,  and  less  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wish  recognition? 

Bfr.  HUMPHREY.  He  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  HX7MPHRET.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In 
order  to  accomplish  that,  the  Helms 
amendment  and  the  Symms  amend- 
ment would  have  to  be  set  aside  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  it  is  agreeable 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking 
member.  I  ask  that  consent. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMXHDMEIIT  RO.  SIS 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  radio  broadcasting 
by  RFE/RL,  incorporated,  in  the  Dari  and 
Pashto  languages) 
The   PRBSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  wiU  be  stated. 


The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows: 
"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
HuMPaoKT]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 126. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  di^>ensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiim.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  $1*7,717,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1086 
and  $127,517,000  for  the  fiscal  year  19S7." 

On  page  20,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  followlnr 

BSBIO  BBOADCASmO  IS  TBS  BSai  Am  PASHTO 
LAWOUA 


Ssc.  204.  (a)  Section  2  paragraph  5  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1972  (23  use  2871  paragraph  5)  is  "«.r~*w« 
by  inserting  "and  Afghanistan,  as  long  as  It 
is  under  Soviet  occupation"  after  "Kastem 
Europe." 

(b>  The  Board  for  International  Koad- 
casting  Act  of  1972  (22  VAC.  2871  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"BADIO  BBOADCASIIWO  IB  TBS  OASI  Am  PASBTO 
UUKnTAGBS" 

"Sac.  14.  Not  less  than  $450,000  of  the 
grant  payable  under  this  act  In  the  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  not  leas  than  $350,000  of  the 
grant  payable  under  this  act  In  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  KFE/KL,  Incorporated,  shall 
be  used  for  radio  broadcasting  to  the 
Afghan  people  In  the  Dari  and  Pashto  lan- 
guages, to  be  designated  lladio  Free  Af- 
ghanistan.' " 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
creating  a  Radio  Free  Afghanistan 
that  would  broadcast  7  days  a  week  in 
E>arl  and  Pashto,  operating  out  of  the 
offices  of.  but  independent  from  RFE/ 
Rli,  this  amendment  seelcs  to  imple- 
ment more  fully  the  intent  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  74.  which  calls 
on  the  United  States  to  effectively 
support  the  people  of  Afghanistan, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  1949.  the  last  fUckerlng  light  of 
freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  was  vio- 
lently extinguished  when  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ctechoslovakia  was  toppled 
by  a  Soviet-inspired  coup.  With  the  ad- 
dition of  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Soviet 
fold,  a  shroud  of  state  censorship  de- 
scended upon  the  whole  of  Eastern 
Ehirope.  a  censorship  ultimately  guar- 
anteed by  the  threat  of  military  occu- 
pation. Under  cover  of  this  censorship 
of  information,  the  U.S.SJI.  embariied 
on  the  task  of  reshaping  East»n 
Europe  in  its  own  image.  In  that  time 
of  darlmess,  RFE/RL  was  created  to 
bring  a  small  light  to  the  pec^Ie  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
sought  to  expand  its  interests  in  vari- 
ous ways,  into  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Today  in  Afghanistan  however, 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  a  brutality  of 
unprecedented  scope.  Is  attempting  to 
enforce  censorship  by  the  sword.  The 
large  numbers  of  soviet  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan are  aiding  the  U.S.SJI.  in 


the  achievement  of  the  same  objective 
that  fueled  the  engine  of  Soviet  post- 
war policy  in  Europe:  the  remolding  of 
what  had  been  free  and  ind^wndent 
societies  into  mirror-images  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  liber- 
ty were  founded  remectively.  in  1950 
and  1953,  to  meet  the  need  of  Eastern 
Europe  for  reliable,  dependable,  and 
timely  sources  of  infotmatlan.  The 
people  of  Afghanistan  have  this  same 
need. 

This  amendment,  in  creating  a 
Radio  Free  Afghanistan,  ensures  that 
the  United  States  will  go  on  record  as 
supporting  the  right  of  peoples  every- 
where to  freedmn  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression. 

As  the  Soviet  Union  continues  the 
oonstructicm  of  a  C(»nmunlst  society 
in  Afghanistan  by  force,  and  under 
cover  of  total  state  control  of  the 
media,  the  need  of  the  Afghan  people 
for  independent  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  their  country  becomes  criti- 
caL  This  is  a  need  that  will  not  wait 
for  tomorrow,  or  next  year  or  the  year 
after. 

Mr.  President,  on  March  7  of  this 
year,  our  former  colleague  Senator 
James  Buckley  testified  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in 
his  capacity  as  Director  of  Radio  Free 
Europe/Radio  Liberty. 

Among  the  items  he  touched  upon  In 
his  testimony  was  a  reo(»imendaUon 
that  Congress  authorize  an  extension 
of  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liberty 
to  permit  the  beginning  of  a  modest 
broadcast  service  to  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. In  the  several  mcmths 
which  liave  passed  since  that  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  former  Sena- 
tor Buckley,  the  White  House  has  con- 
curred in  that  recommendation  and 
supports  it.  and  it  is  for  that  purpose 
that  I  submit  this  amendmmt  today. 

If  the  Senate  and  the  House  agree. 
Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  liberty  will 
be  able  to  broadcast  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
as  it  has  been  broadcasting  for  decades 
to  the  people  of  E^sstem  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  unnecessary  to  point  to 
the  record  of  high  professionalism  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  liberty 
since  the  early  1950's:  and  of  course, 
the  same  professionalism  in  Journal- 
ism and  broadcasting,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  will  apply  in  this  case. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  stress 
that  in  submitting  this  amendment,  by 
no  means  do  we  concede  Afghanistan 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Quite  the  con- 
trary—it is  for  the  contrary  purpose 
that  we  offer  this  amendment. 

Just  to  underscore  the  point,  the 
amendment  proposes  to  set  up  Radio 
Free  Afghanistan  as  a  separate  service. 
Just  as  Radio  liberty,  for  example,  is 
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distinctly  sepkimte  fmn  RmdUo  Free 
Europe. 

I  think  we  all  recognize  that  Af  slian- 
iitan  is  a  country  occupied  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  whose  forces  are  there. 
In  part,  to  prop  up  a  puppet  regime 
which  would  fall  within  a  matter  of 
hours,  absent  115.000  or  120.000  Soviet 
troops  with  their  armor  and  helicop- 
ters. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  modest  broadcasting  op- 
eration in  the  native  language  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Envisioned  is  a  7-day-a- 
week  effort  of  broadcasting  for  only 
one-half  hoiur  per  day.  I  wish  it  were 
more  than  that.  This  is  truly  a  modest 
effort  in  the  dollar  sense  of  things. 
The  operating  costs  are  $250,000  per 
year,  with  an  additional  startup  cost 
of  $200,000.  In  order  words,  the  1986 
request  is  $450,000.  and  the  1987  re- 
quest, which  is  purely  operational  ex- 
penses, is  $250,000. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  several 
days,  my  staff  and  the  staffs  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  his  counter- 
part, the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  have  been  negotiating  to 
come  to  some  agreement  on  this 
matter  so  that  the  amendment  might 
be  accepted,  and  we  have  reached  that 
point. 

There  is  no  more  to  say  on  this, 
except  to  underscore  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  by  which  the  TBongas  amend- 
ment was  adopted  in  1984.  That  was  a 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  which 
called  upon  the  United  States  to  effec- 
tively support  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan and  to  encourage  them  to  contin- 
ue their  struggle  for  freedom. 

One  of  the  things  greaUy  lacking  in 
Afghanistan  today  is  reliable  informa- 
tion about  what  is  going  on  in  ttiat 
country— information  available  to  the 
Afghans  themselves.  Radio  Free  Af- 
ghanistan would  provide  a  surrogate 
domestic  news  service,  if  you  will,  in 
much  the  same  way  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  do  that  in 
another  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  invite 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Lncuis  and  Sen- 
ator PXLL.  to  apcBk.  on  this  matter. 

Bdr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  for  a  very  construc- 
tive and  important  amendment.  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  care  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  in 
consultation  with  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  think  it  Is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  glad  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Rccoro  a  transcript  of  Sena- 
tor BucKLKT's  testimomy,  to  which  I 
alluded  earlier. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  tes- 
timon)r  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  R$coHO,  as  follows: 

The  second  aqject  of  our  budget  and 
where  the  growth  you  point  to  exlaU.  Mr. 
Chalnaan,  ia  our  modernisation  program  on 
our  easting  transmitter  sttea  where  the 
equipnient  we  have  Is  old.  and  increasingly 
falling  behind  the  increaaed  power  of  our 
Jammers,  ao  that  if  you  want  to  maintain 
our  current  level  of  audibility  into  the 
future  we  will  need  to  have  that  extra  heft 
If  the  dedsion  la  to  defer  any  part  of  our 
modernization  program  it  means  one  por- 
tion or  another  of  our  audiences  will  atanply 
find  it  harder  and  harder  to  hear  through 
the  Jamming. 

The  Idea  if  setting  priorities  sounds  won- 
derful.'but  I  think  a  technical  examination 
of  our:  request,  which  baa  already  been 
pared  4own.  will  indicate  that  there  are  not 
priorit^s  unleaa  you  say  that  Hungariana 
are  leas  important  than  Polea  or  Ukrainlana 
leaa  th^  Balta. 

The  Ban  I  would  next  call  to  your  atten- 
tion la  ihat  our  1M7  requeat  calla  for  Mm  es- 
tabliahment  of  an  Afghan  aervioe.  We  dont 
have  to  remind  ourselvea  of  what  has  h«>- 
pened  and  what  Is  happening  there,  and 
there  l|  a  broad  consenaua  that  we  ought  to 
be  prodding  the  people  within  Afghanistan 
with  tile  kind  of  service  that  our  other  audi- 
ence is  receiving. 

Now., what  I  would  lu^e  the  Committee  to 
do.  MrJ  Chairman,  would  be  to  amend  exist- 
ing legjalation  thia  year  to  authorize  ua  to 
institute  an  Af  ghanlatan  aervioe. 

Right  now  we  are  authorized  to  reach 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
will  be  able  to  initiate  a  symbolic  program 
into  A|gbaniatan  within  existing  resourcea 
for  th«  simple  reaaon  that  Tajik  ia  very 
cloae  t«  Darl,  which  is  spoken  by  half  the 
population  and  Is  the  official  language  in 
Afghanistan,  and  we  have  the  time  there  al- 
ready ^d  we  have  people  already  on  the 
payroll;  who  can  broadcast  in  Darl. 

So,  \<ithout  additional  expenae,  we  could 
establitfi  a  aymbolic  preaence— fifteen  min- 
utes, t%ice  a  week— until  the  Congresa,  if  it 
decides  to  increaae  our  ftmdlng  ao  that  we 
can  institute  a  full  service,  can  provide  ua 
with  tUe  reaources  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JHUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Lugar  and  Senator 
Pell  lor  their  cooperation  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion ok  their  staffs. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment.; and  unless  there  is  further 
debate,  I  think  we  are  prepared  to 
vote. 

The{  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
questibn  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.! 

The'  amendment  (No.  326)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.!  LUGAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree^to. 

(Latter  the  foUowing  occurred:) 

Mr.  j  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  numbered  326  be 
construed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Weic^er  amendment,  as  modified,  so 


that  it  indudes  the  language  of  the 
Hawkins  amendment  No.  301. 
(Condunni  of  later  proceedings.) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ooiaxcnoiis  to  ufBHsifnTs  kos.  sa4  Am 

J  "' 

Mr.  LUQAR.  Mr.  President,  during 

consideratibn  of  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment on  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy!  No.  294.  certain  budget 
the  U.S.  Information 
modified  as  a  result  of 
that  amendment.  These 
appear  In  Fridajr's 
are  in  error  in  three 
unanimous  consent  that 
S7719,  the  number 
be  changed  to 
On  page  S7798,  the 
,996,000  should  be 
..996.000.  Also,  on  page 
number  $3,700,000  should 
to  $2,700,000. 
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be( 

There  is  I  also  a  word  omitted  from 
Senator  Zobinskt's  amendment, 
amendment  No.  297.  On  the  fifth  line 
of  the  amendment,  the  word  "funds" 
should  be  added  after  the  word  "orga- 
nization's.'] 

Mr.  Prendent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  corrections  be  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


out obJecti( 

Mr.  B 
the     pari 
regard  to 

The 
pending 
theam( 

Mr.  B 
mentpen( 

The 


it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  President,  what  \b 
lentary     situation     with 
pending  amendments? 

>ING   OFFICER.   The 
less  before  the  Senate  Is 
tent  by  Mr.  Snocs. 
Is  there  another  amend- 
also? 

IIDING  OFFICER.  By 
consent  tl^e  Helms  amendment  will 
recur  after  consideration  and  disposal 
of  the  Symms  ammdment. 
Mr.  BYRp.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  amendments  be  tempo- 
rarily laid  I 


an  ame 
The 


dde  so  that  I  might  offer 

>ING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
kMEmtaaxn  no.  sit 
Mr.  BYH  D.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendmen  t  to  the  desk. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
amendmei^  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  dlerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  fnnn  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bras]  propobes  amendment  numbered  337. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  f oUowlng: 

Since  the  people'a  Republic  of  China  haa 
made  aubstkntlikl  progress  in  promoting 
market-oriented  practices  throughout  the 
Chineae  ecoaomy; 
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Staioe  the  Chineae  economy  haa  reaponded 
to  thla  increaaed  liberalization  with  record 
growth  that  laat  year  alone  resulted  in  in- 
creaaea  in  the  real  groas  national  product  of 
an  eatimated  thirteen  percent; 

Since  thla  growth  haa  created  significant 
new  demand  for  a  vast  array  of  products 
and  aervices  that  can  be  met  by  American 
producers; 

Since  trade  between  the  I7nited  Statea  and 
the  People'a  Republic  of  China  totalled  only 
$6  billion  In  1M4  and  waa  again  in  deficit  by 
more  than  $50  million;  and 

Since  increaaed  exporta  are  eaaential  to 
the  creation  of  American  Joba  and  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  American  economy;  and. 

Since  the  People's  Republic  of  China  rep- 
reaenta  the  world'a  largeat  potential  market, 
therefore 

It  is  the  aenae  of  the  Congresa  that,  con- 
sistent with  overall  American  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  ob  jectlvea,  the  Depart- 
menta  of  State  and  Commerce  abould  take 
appropriate  atepa  to  increaae  United  States/ 
China  trade  with  a  view  to  Improving  the 
trade  balance,  increaatng  American  Joba 
through  export  growth,  and  aaauring  aignif  i- 
cant  UJS.  participation  in  the  growing  Chi- 
neae market. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  in  China  is  engaged  in  a 
broad-ranging  reform  of  the  entire 
Chinese  ecotwmy.  As  a  recent  report 
in  the  New  York  Times  Indicates, 
these  reforms  have  "set  off  an  eco- 
nomic chain  reaction  that  will  Inevita- 
bly alter  the  international  balance  of 
power."  The  report  continues  that 
"the  ongoing  conversion  of  CThina  to  a 
more  prowestem  and  procapltalist  ori- 
entation represents  a  peacetime  victo- 
ry for  our  political  and  economic 
system."  A  study  by  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  supports  this 
conclusion.  According  to  that  study, 
"Such  comprehensive  reforms  cannot 
fail  to  have  an  Impact  on  foreign  com- 
panies doing  business  in  China." 

In  recognizing  that  the  Soviet  model 
economy  is  a  faUure.  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership has  struck  out  on  a  bold  new 
approach  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
its  people.  That  approach  has  invig- 
orated the  Chinese  economy,  with  the 
result  that  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  estimates  that  China's  real 
gross  national  product  increased  by  13 
percent  in  1984. 

High  expectations  are  shared  by 
American  and  Chinese  officials. 
During  his  recent  trip  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  (Thina,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Baldrige  signed  a  working 
agreement  to  help  make  sure  that 
American  companies  get  a  fair  share 
of  the  planned  $14  billion  that  China 
intends  to  spend  to  modernize  Itself 
over  the  next  2  years.  At  a  recent  sem- 
inar on  trade  and  Investment  opportu- 
nities. Mr.  Chen  Ding  of  the  China 
International  Trust  and  Investment 
Corporation  said.  "There  are  some 
400,000  enterprises  in  China  represent- 
ing all  Industrial  sectors,  and  most 
need  technical  renovation.  This  will 
offer  a  great  many  opportunities  for 
UJS.  firms." 


Some  of  those  c^portunities  have  al- 
ready turned  into  increased  U.8.  ex- 
ports and  more  U.S.  Jobs.  The  Borg- 
Wamer  Co.'s  international  chemicals 
division  at  Paricersburg,  WV,  I  am  ad- 
vised, has  more  than  doubled  its  sales 
to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  in 
the  past  5  years.  Millions  of  dollars  of 
trade  in  chemical  products  has  created 
a  significant  number  of  Jobs  at  Borg- 
Wamer  operations  in  West  Virginia. 
As  Borg-Wamer  Vice  President 
Donald  Feeney  says,  "The  key  to  our 
success  Is  woiking  with  the  people  in 
the  PRC  to  help  them  develop  their 
market."  Through  hard  work  and  per- 
severance, Borg-Wamer  has  expanded 
the  market  for  specialty  chemicals  In 
Cniina.  and  helped  to  strengthen  its 
U.S.  operations.  The  Chinese  market 
has  oeated  Jobs  in  West  Virginia  and 
new  opportunities  for  Borg-Wamer. 

Unfortunately,  the  Borg-Wamer 
success  story  may  not  be  typicaL  The 
high  dollar,  uncertainty  about  the 
Chinese  market,  and  a  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  export  promotion  are  keeping 
many  U.S.  comiMinies  out  of  China. 
Two-way  merchandise  trade  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  was  $6  bil- 
lion in  1984.  This  was  38  percent 
higher  than  the  previous  year's  total. 
But— as  was  the  case  in  1983— the 
United  States  experienced  a  trade  defi- 
cit with  China  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  $50  million.  WhUe  this  Is  a  mere 
drop  In  the  bucket  when  considered 
against  our  global  trade  deficit  of  $123 
billion,  it  is  a  disturbing  development. 
This  deficit  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
Chinese  market  is  ripe  for  the  intro- 
duction of  U.S.  products,  and  when 
Japan  and  the  Eiuropean  community 
are  engaged  in  aggressive  measures  to 
win  a  permanent  share  of  the  Chinese 
market. 

What  is  needed  is  a  commitment  by 
American  industry  and  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  assure  a  continued  and  grow- 
ing U.S.  presence  in  the  expanding 
Chinese  market.  We  need  to  act  now 
to  establish  U.S.  companies  as  depend- 
able, serious  suppliers  In  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  market.  At  a  recent 
discussion  on  United  States-China 
Issues,  the  Chinese  Consul  General  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Jl  Llde,  said.  "Our  two 
nations  can  make  up  each  others  defi- 
ciencies and  supply  each  others 
needs."  He  urged  American  companies 
"Don't  miss  the  bus."  I  think  this  Is 
correct. 

The  Japanese  and  European  govern- 
ments are  woridng  hard  to  give  their 
businesses  a  foothold  In  the  Chinese 
market  at  this  early  stage.  American 
businesses  deserve  the  same  kind  of 
encouragement  and  support.  In  1980, 1 
supported  a  successful  move  to  extend 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion services  to  China  to  aid  American 
companies  seeking  investment  oppor- 
tunities there.  This  is  one  example  of 
the  kind  of  aggressive  government 
support   for   exports   that   we   need. 


Today,  the  Foreign  Commercial  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  State  need 
to  evaluate  their  efforts  in  support  of 
American  businesses  in  China. 

In  addition,  they  should  consider  in- 
creasing programs  in  this  country  that 
educate  American  businesses  on  how 
they  can  best  break  into  the  changing 
(Chinese  market.  Our  foreign  onnpeti- 
tors  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  help  sup- 
port their  private  sector  as  it  reaches 
out  Into  the  world  marketplace.  We 
must  match  those  efforts  and  better 
them  if  we  are  to  guarantee  ourselves 
America's  share  of  the  Job  growth  and 
prosperity  that  exports  provide. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  Is  cal- 
culated to  achieve  that  objective.  It 
states  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce should  take  appnqjriate  steps  to 
Increase  United  States-China  trade, 
consistent  with  overall  American  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  this 
language  means.  It  does  not  endorse 
an  open-ended  sale  of  high  technology 
or  military  goods.  In  fact,  much  of 
what  China  needs  most  has  nothing  to 
do  with  military  technologies.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  current  Chtaieae  pro- 
gram of  the  so-called  four  moderniza- 
tions lists  upgrading  the  military  as 
the  last  of  these  major  prloritiea.  I 
would  hope  the  military  sales  and 
those  dual  use  technologies  that  could 
have  military  i4>Pllcation  wHl  be  given 
appropriate  reviews  and  be  subject  to 
restraint.  We  do  not  need  to  make  the 
historical  mistjtke  of  falling  all  over 
ourselves  to  curry  favor  with  Chinese 
buyers.  Rather  we  need  a  measured, 
long-term  commitment  to  carve  a  sig- 
nificant niche  in  the  Chinese  mariiet 
for  American  goods. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
encourage  a  vigorous,  concerted  effort 
by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Con- 
merce  to  maTimhif  opportunities  for 
American  firms  seddng  to  seU  Ameri- 
can-made goods  in  China.  This  meai» 
providing  advice  and  ».*«^hni^i  gggigt- 
ance,  conducting  seminars  here,  and 
assuring  that  American  bustneases  get 
every  possible  kind  of  support  in  their 
dealings  In  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  two  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  bUl.  and  I 
h<q;>e  that  they  wHl  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
Indeed,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment,  and  we  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 


The     amendment 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motliHi  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  LuoAa.  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member.  Mr.  Psix,  for  their  sup- 
port ofthe  amendment. 

Mr.  HRTiMB  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HKTJtfS  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER. 
Amendment  No.  324  is  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  regular 
order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Regu- 
lar order  is  the  Helms  amendment  No. 
280. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
perfecting  amendment  tothedeslc 

The  PRJSBlDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  bill  derk  read  as  f  ollows: 

Tbe  Soiator  from  North  CaroUna  [Mr. 
HhjuI  proptMM  an  amendment  numbered 
sn  to  apModment  numbered  390. 

Mr.  BELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  language  In  the  pendtnc  amend- 
ment aftCT  the  word  "robwctlop:"  <m  line  5, 
and  taiwrt  in  lieu  tbereof  the  f ollovinr 

"(c)  Notwltbatandtnc  any  prmUtaa  of  this 
Mctlon  requirinc  that  noncovemmental  or 
multilateral  onanlaationi  not  be  subject  to 
any  requirement  more  restrictive  than  that 
applicable  to  a  fordgn  soremment,  the 
President.  In  comiection  with  iwHwy  avail- 
able asslif  nre  for  population  planning, 
shall  retain  authoilty  under  Article  n  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  shaU 
have  authority  hereunder  to  Implement 
whatever  policies  be  deems  necessary  to 
curb  human  rights  violations,  tiv»iii^ng  but 
not  limited  to  Infanticide,  ablution.  Involun- 
tary steriUatton.  and  radal  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination, and  such  authority  may  be  del- 
egated to  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  for 
that  purpose;  provided  that  this  subsection 
Shan  take  effect  on  June  SO.  1985.". 

Mr.  HKTiMB.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 


DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
>us  consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

UNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ]i>OIiE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstaqd  there  is  no  further  action 
contemtolated  on  the  State  Deiwrt- 
ment  authorization  bill  today. 


SALT  COMPLIANCE  DECISION  OF 
'     THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  i>OIiE.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  commend  the  President  on  his 
decision  on  continuing  a  "proportion- 
ate resDonse"  policy  toward  SALT  II.  I 
think  i|  reflects  his  strong  determina- 
tion to  preserve  our  country's  security 
while  eicploring  every  possible  chance 
for  muwial.  verifiable  arms  oontroL 

The  President  has  sent  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  Moscow:  The  United  States 
will  no^  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
gain  an^  imllateral  military  advantage 
from  lite  continued  violations  of  the 
SALT  h  understanding.  We  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary,  including  thor- 
ough n|odemization  of  our  own  nucle- 
ar f  orcds,  to  insure  the  security  of  our 
country  and  our  allies.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  If onitor  carefully  all  aspects  of 
Soviet  dompliance.  and  we  wlU  respond 
to  any  jSovlet  violations  in  a  manner 
which  jrill  insure  that  the  Russians 
not  olaain  any  military  advantage 
from  t%lr  deceit. 

At  th^  same  time,  the  President  has 
sent  aniequally  dear  message  to  all  of 
us  in  t^  country  and  to  otu-  friends 
overseas:  That  we  are  dead  serious 
about  arms  control  and  are  willing  to 
meet  the  Russians  halfway— but  only 
if  they  are  serious,  too. 

By  his  decision  to  move  forward  with 
dismantling  one  of  our  Poseidon  sub- 
martne4  in  order  to  renudn  wlthhi  the 
bounds  of  the  SALT  understanding, 
the  President  has  set  up  a  good  test  of 
Moscow's  true  intentions.  If  the  Rus- 
sians respond  by  discontinuing  their 
violatiabs  and  by  beginning  to  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith  hi  Oeneva.  the  Presi- 
dent's Iction  will  have  opened  up  the 
real  pqsslbility  of  an  effective  arms 
control  agreement.  But  if  Moscow  re- 
sponds by  continuing  to  violate  the  in- 
terim Restraint  accord  and  by  using 
Oenevai  solely  as  a  launching  pad  for 
its  pronaganda.  all  of  us  will  be  able  to 
assess  ihe  Russians'  true  intentions, 
and  out  own  course— to  insure  our  na- 
tional security— will  be  clear. 


OflDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ^LE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  indicate  that  one  reason  that  we 
want  td  end  our  session  early  today  Is 
there  ii  a  briefhig  in  S.  407,  a  classified 
briefing,  by  Paul  Nitze.  one  of  the 
arms  (introl  experts  and  advisers  to 
the  arns  control  negotiators.  That 
begins  it  4  pjn. 
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Mr.  DOLl .  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
dlstlngulshcq  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  a  postioti  at  this  time  to  pass  a 
number  of  items  on  the  calendar.  I  will 
list  them.  Tney  are  Calendar  Nos.  170. 
171.  172.  178.  Calendar  174  to  be  hi- 
definitely  i^poned.  Calendar  175. 
176,  and  177. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  ready  to  proceed,  this 
side  is  also  rndy  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  calendar 
items  Just  identified  by  considered  en 
bloc  and  passed  or  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  ihat  all  amendments,  pre- 
ambles, anq  titles  be  considered  en 
bloc 

The  PRE^SIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCoimsLL}|,  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


NATIO: 


AL  OSTEOPATHIC 
ICINE  WEEK 


The  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  88)  to 
designate  tUe  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 8,  1985,  as  "National  Osteopathic 
Medicine  We^"  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  Engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  prean^ble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  f dllows: 

8.J.RB.88 

Whereas  osteopathic  medicine  has  been 
practiced  In  the  United  States  since  1874 
and  Is  baaed  upon  the  philosophy  that  every 
patient  sboukl  receive  complete  personal 
healthcare; 

toe   osteopathic   profession   Is 

providing     onnprehenslve 

to  entire  families,  while 

[ueness  of  each  Individual; 

tlian  twoaty  thousand  os- 

practice  throughout 

emphasliing  primary 

also  representing  aU  medl- 

for  more  than  thirty- 


Whereas 
dedicated     to 
health  services 
stressing  the 

Whereas 
teopatlilc  pi 
the  United 
healthcare 
cal  medali 
five  million 

Whereas 
hospitals  a 
with  more 
providing 
mately  eight 


caring : 


two  hundred  osteopathic 
located  In  thirty-one  States 

twenty-five  thousand  beds, 

Ive  care  to  approzi- 

hundred  and  seventy-seven 


thousand  patitonts.  and  »iiini«iiy  accounting 
for  some  six  and  one-half  mlUlon  patient- 
days  of  care  td  the  American  public;  and 

Whereas  fltfteen  colleges  of  osteopathic 
medicine  located  throughout  the  United 
States  currently  enroll  nearly  six  thousand 
students  engaged  in  an  education  emphasiz- 
ing a  holistic  [approach  to  health,  focusing 
(both  In  didactic  and  clinical  tndnlng)  on 
family,  commimlty,  and  preventative  medi- 
cine, and  Ince^slngly,  providing  a  biomedical 
and  behavioral  researoh  component:  Now. 
therefore,  be  ^ 

Reaaived  Ivthe  Senate  and  Hove  of  Rep- 
ntentoHvei  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreu  d»$enMed,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning 8epteml>er  8.  1985,  is  designated 
"NaUonal  Osteopathic  Medicine  Week". 
The  Presidrat  is  requested  to  ianie  a  procla- 
mation callini  upon  all  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  peop  e  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
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serve  tills  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


HELEN  KELLER  DEAF-BLIND 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125) 
designating  the  week  of  Jime  23,  1985. 
through  June  29.  1985.  as  "Helen 
Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rn.  13S 

Whereas  Helen  Keller  Is  the  most  aocmn- 
'  pllsbed.  respected,  and  renowned  deaf-blind 
American  In  history; 

Whereas  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Helen  Keller  occurs  on  June  37; 

Whereas  deaf-blindness  Is  a  severe  disabU- 
ity  that  results  In  the  loss  of  two  primary 
senses; 

Whereas  forty  thousand  Americans,  in- 
cluding approximately  six  thousand  chll- 
drm.  suffer  from  deaf-blindness  as  the 
result  of  the  rubella  epidemic  of  the  late 
1980's  and  other  causes: 

Whereas  the  nature  of  deaf-blindness 
causes  the  cost  of  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  for  deaf-bUnd  Indhrlduals  to 
be  higher  than  the  cost  of  such  aid  to  indi- 
viduals with  other  disabilities; 

Whereas  Uie  high  level  of  such  costs  cause 
many  service  agencies  to  be  reluctant  to 
serve  deaf-blind  Individuals,  further  pre- 
venting such  Individuals  from  t>eoomlng  In- 
dependent and  frequently  resulting  in  their 
placement  In  custodial  Institutions: 

Whereas  national  and  regional  deaf-ldind 
centers  serve  <mly  a  portion  of  tlie  deaf- 
blind  population.  leaving  the  remainder  to 
receive  lnarteqiiat.e  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  services,  an  Inadequacy  which 
leads  to  a  terrible  waste  of  human  lives  and 
resources  and  Imposes  high  costs  on  our 
Nation; 

Whereas  it  Is  In  the  natlwisl  interest  to 
prevent  tills  waste  of  human  resources  by 
foetolng  the  Independence  of,  creating  em- 
ployment opportunities  for,  and  maximizing 
the  onwrtunities  for  achievement  among, 
deaf-blind  Indhrlduals; 

Whereas  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished only  tlirough  Increased  putdic 
awareness  of,  and  attention  to,  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  potential  contritnitlons  to  soci- 
ety of  deaf -blind  Individuals;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  hlgiUy  appropriate  to  publi- 
cize the  needs,  aliilltles,  and  potential  of 
deaf-blind  Individuals,  and  to  recognise 
Helen  KeUer  not  only  as  a  guiding  example 
of  courage  and  hope  for  our  Nation,  but  also 
as  an  Illustration  of  wliat  deaf -blind  Individ- 
uals can  adiieve  when  given  a  cliance:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week 
of  June  23.  1985.  through  June  39.  1985.  is 
designated  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week",  snd  the  Presidoit  Is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND 

DRUOOED     DRIVINO     AWARE- 
NESS WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  137) 
to  designate  the  week  of  December  15, 
1985,  through  December  21.  1985.  as 
"National  Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving 
Awareness  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  paved. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  137 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  more  vio- 
lent deattis  In  the  United  States  than  any 
other  cause,  approximately  forty-four  thou- 
sand in  1984; 

Whereas  traffic  accidents  cause  Uiousands 
of  serious  Injuries  In  the  United  States  each 
year 

Whereas  more  tlian  60  per  centum  of  driv- 
ers killed  In  stn^  vehicle  oollisioas  and  45 
per  centum  of  all  drivers  fatally  injured  in 
1984  had  blood  alcohol  conoentratlaos  above 
the  legal  limit; 

Whereas  tlie  United  States  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral has  reported  that  life  expectancy  lias 
risen  for  every  age  group  over  the  past  sev- 
enty-five yean  except  for  Americans  fifteen 
to  twenty-four  years  old.  whose  death  rate, 
the  leading  cause  of  which  Is  drunk  driving, 
la  higher  now  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago; 

Whereas  the  total  sodetal  cost  of  drank 
driving  lias  lieen  estimated  at  over 
$34,000,000,000  per  year,  which  does  not  In- 
clude the  human  suffering  that  can  never 
be  measured; 

Whereas  there  are  increasing  reports  of 
driving  after  drug  use  and  accidents  Involv- 
ing drivers  who  liave  used  marijuana  or 
otlier  Illegal  drugs; 

Wliereas  driving  after  tlie  use  of  thera- 
peutic drugs,  either  akme  (H'  In  comUnatkin 
with  alcohol,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  phy- 
sician, pharmacist,  or  manufacturer,  may 
create  a  safety  liazaxd  on  the  roads; 

Whereas  more  research  Is  needed  on  tlie 
effect  of  drugs  either  alone  or  In  comiilna- 
tlon  with  alcohol,  on  drlvtaig  ability  and  the 
Incidence  of  traffic  accidents; 

Whereas  an  Increased  public  awareness  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  of  drugged  driv- 
ing may  warn  drug  users  to  retrain  from 
driving  and  may  stimulate  Interest  In  in- 
creaslng  necessary  research  on  the  effect  of 
drugs  on  driving  abOlty  and  the  inddenoe  of 
traffic  accidents: 

Whereas  the  public  particularly  through 
the  work  of  citizens  groups.  Is  demanding  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  drunk  and 
drugged  (hiving; 

Whereas  the  Presidential  CommiHlon  on 
Drunk  Driving,  an>olnted  to  heighten 
public  awareness  and  stimulate  the  pursuit 
of  solutions,  provided  vital  recommenda- 
tions for  remedies  for  the  problem  of  drunk 
driving; 

Whereas  most  States  have  appointed  task 
forces  to  OTMntw  existing  drunk  driving 
programs  and  make  "■««""'«~*«*<"~  for  a 
renewed,  comprehensive  approach,  and  In 
many  cases  their  rtrffmmwvliittffnt  are  lead- 
ing to  enactment  of  new  laws,  along  with 
stricter  enforcement; 

Whereas  the  best  defense  against  the 
dnmk  or  drugged  driver  is  the  use  of  safety 
belts  and  greater  safety  belt  usage  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  survivors  of  traffic  ac- 
cidents: 

Whereas  an  increase  In  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  drunk  and  drugged 


drlvtng  may  contribute  to  a  diange  In  sod- 
sty's  attitude  toward  the  drunk  or  drugged 
driver  and  help  to  sustain  current  efforts  to 
develop  ooespreliensive  sOhitioas  at  the 
State  and  local  levels: 

Whereas  the  Christmas  and  New  Tear 
holiday  period,  with  more  driven  on  tlie 
roads  and  an  Increased  numlier  of  social 
functions,  is  a  particulariy  appropriate  time 
to  focus  nsMonsl  attentioo  on  this  critical 
problem; 

Whereas  dfslgnatlon  of  "National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  In 
each  of  the  last  three  yean  sthnnlatifd 
many  activities  and  programs  by  groups  In 
both  the  private  and  public  secton  aimed  at 
curbing  drank  and  drugged  driving  In  the 
high-risk  Christmas  and  New  Tear  tioliday 
period  and  thereafter;  and 

Whereas  the  activities  and  programs 
during  "National  Drunk  and  Dragged  Driv- 
ing Awareness  WeA"  have  heightened  the 
awareness  of  the  American  public  to  the 
danger  of  drunk  and  dragged  drivinr  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Honee  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  anembled.  Thai  the  week  of 
December  16.  1965.  through  December  31, 
1985,  is  designated  as  "Natkmal  Drunk  and 
Dragged  Driving  Awareness  Week"  and  the 
President  Is  anthoclzed  and  requested  to 
Issue  a  proclamation  eaUlng  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
with  appropriate  activities. 


NATIONAL  INTELLIOENCE 
COMMUNITY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolutioii  (SJ.  Res.  1S8) 
to  dfirignat,f  the  wtA  of  June  2.  1985. 
through  June  8. 1965.  as  "National  In- 
telllgenoe  Community  We^"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engniased  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.Ra8.U8 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Tntrillgence  Community  Is  essential 
to  the  nattooal  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
throughout  the  woiid; 

Whereas  the  dedication  of  tlie  men  and 
women  of  the  Tntelllgence  Community  to 
the  service  of  their  country  in  diftleult  and 
dangerous  drcumstanoes  alvoad.  and  In  ar- 
duous Intellectually  challenging  analytical 
assignments  at  liome.  Is  deserving  of  special 
recognition  liy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States;       a 

Whereas  efforts  should  he  made  to  foster 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  on  tlie 
part  of  the  American  people  that  Intelli- 
gence Is  the  first  Une  of  nafinnsl  defense 
and  that  an  effective  Intelligence  capability 
Is  vital  to  the  safety  and  weU  being  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  particularly  appropriate  to 
recognize  the  cnntlnning  oontilbutiaQ  of  our 
intelligence  offloen  during  the  weA  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  Urth  of  Nathan  Hale,  an 
early  patriot,  hero,  and  practitlafm^  of 
American  intelllgenoe.  who  symbolizes  the 
selfiess  dedication  of  our  Nation's  intelli- 
gence personnel:  Now,  therefofe,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  lie- 
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Stauoliic  June  3.  198S.  throuch  June  8.  IMS. 
to  hereby  rtfrtgnal^wl  u  "NatitnuU  Intelli- 
gence Community  We^",  and  the  Preeident 
to  autborted  and  requested  to  tasue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  reoogntee  the  week  of  June 
2.  1985.  through  June  8,  1985.  as  "NaUonal 
Intelligence  Community  We^". 


NATIONAL  THEATRE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (H^J.  Res.  25)  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  June  2, 
1985.  as  "NaUonal  Theater  Week."  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ANNE  FRANK  DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (8J.  Res.  142) 
to  designate  June  12,  1986.  as  "Anne 
Frank  Oky."  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

&J.  Ras.  143 

Whereas  Anne  Ftmnk  was  a  young  girl 
who  died  In  the  Bergen-Balsen  Nad  concen- 
tration camp; 

Whereas  Anne  Frank  kept  a  diary,  discov- 
ered after  her  death,  that  told  the  story  of 
the  concealment  of  her  family  from  the 
Nazis: 

Whereas  June  12. 1985.  to  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Anne  Frank: 

Whereas  June  12.  1985,  also  to  the  occa- 
sion of  an  International  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, entitled  "Anne  Frank  in  the  World 
1929-1945".  in  Frankfurt  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany.  In  Amsterdam  In  the 
Netheriands.  and  in  New  York  City  In  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  Anne  Frank  exhibit  was  or- 
ganised by  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Anne  Frank  Center,  a  ncmsectarian  organi- 
nUlon  committed  to  preserving  the  memory 
of  Anne  Frank: 

Whereas  the  American  Riends  of  the 
Anne  Ftank  Center  has  selected  the  Ameri- 
can Forum  on  Religion  and  Politics  to  host 
the  opening  of  the  Anne  Frank  exhibit  in 
New  York: 

Whereas  the  American  Forum  on  Religion 
and  Politics,  a  group  composed  of  business, 
political,  and  professional  leaders  and  reli- 
gious leaders  from  many  faiths,  to  commit- 
ted to  preserving  the  separation  of  church 
and  Sti^  and  to  advancing  social  change  by 
encouraging  dialogue:  and 

Whereas  it  to  appropriate  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation  to  reflect  on  the  message  of 
Anne  Frank  that  in  the  face  of  evfl  it  to  pos- 
sible to  retain  a  belief  in  humanity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Keaolved  by  Ote  Senate  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
reaentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congnu  ossemMed^  That  June  12,  1985, 
to  designated  as  "Anne  lYank  Day"  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  caU- 
ing  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 


FAMILY  REUNION  MONTH 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  64) 
dfurignating  Mother's  Day,  May   12. 


1985,  tf  Father's  Day,  June  12,  1985, 
as  "Fai^iily  Reunion  Month,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  qreamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsiCer  the  vote  on  the  actions  Just 
taken. 

Mx.  AYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed] 


ind: 


TOINT  RESOLimON 

jY  postponed— 


By  Hiianlmous  consent,  the  Joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  140)  to  designate  the 
week  o|  June  2  through  June  8,  1985, 
as  "National  Theater  Week."  was  in- 
definitdy  postponed. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstantl,  we  will  be  able  to  clear  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  nomina- 
tions in  a  few  minutes,  or  even  less.  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  while  we  do 
that. 

Mr.  QYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
majorittr  leader  yield? 

Mr.  nOLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 


ANTflAPARTHEID  ACT  OF  1986 

Bfr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask,  is  the  House  message  on  H.R. 
1460  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Yes,  it 
is. 

Mr.  ^YRD.  Is  that  the  antiapart- 
held  act  of  1985? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is. 

Mr.  QYRD.  BAr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  [Mr.  KsmrcDT,]  I  ask  that  the  mes- 
sage be  jread  for  the  first  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wfll  state  the  measure  by  title. 

The  mil  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  biU  i(H.R.  1460)  to  express  the  opposi- 
tion of  |be  United  States  to  the  system  of 
apartheiil  In  South  Africa,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  HYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  [Mr.  KmtniKDY.l  I  ask  that  the  mes- 
sage be  read  for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Oasn],  chairman  of 
the  Coipmlttee  on  Banldng. 

The  ^RESmmo  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  $eard. 


]  [ESSAOES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  to  the 

States  were  communicated  to 

S^iate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of 


United 

the 

this 


8e<retaries. 
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MESSAGES 
REFERRIX> 


As  In  exeiutive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pio  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  jstates  submitting  sundry 
nominations;  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriite  committees. 

(The  nommations  received  today  are 
printed  at  t|ie  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT   C'N   UA   SECURITY    IN- 
TERESTS AND  CERTAIN  ARBfS 
AGREEMENTS-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT-PM  56 


The  PRBBIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  toge^er  with  an  accompany- 
ing report:  Which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Confftua  of  the  United  States: 

The  attaclied  classified  report  re- 
sponds to  a  requirement  in  the  FY-85 
Department!  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  (Section  1110  of  PX.  98-526)  re- 
questing a  report  that: 


(A)  descri] 
United 
both  with 

dimnyii 

slles  with 
geted  reeni 
United 
strategic 
rlty  inte: 

(B) 
military. 


itllng 


Stat 


the  implications  of  the 
Ship  Alaska's  sea  trials, 
without  the  concurrent 
'  older  launchers  of  mis- 
tlple  independently  tar- 
vehicles,  for  the  current 
no-undercut  policy  on 
and  United  States  secu- 
more  generally; 
possible  Soviet  political, 
negotiating  responses  to 
the  termination  of  the  United  States 
no-undercutlpolicy, 

(C)  revleviB  and  assesses  Soviet  ac- 
tivities with  respect  to  existing  strate- 
gic of  f  enslvei  arms  agreements:  and 

(D)  makes!  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  futinre  of  United  States  inter- 
im restraint  policy. 

In  accordance  with  our  prior  interim 
restraint  policy,  the  United  States  has 
scrupulously  lived  within  the  SALT  I 
and  n  agreements  governing  strategic 
offensive  arms.  The  United  States  has 
fully  kept  lis  part  of  the  bargain.  By 
contrast,  we  have  f  oimd  and  reported 
to  the  Conness  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  vlolatecl  major  arms  control  obli- 
gations, as  fully  documented  in  com- 
prehensive ijeports  to  the  Congress  on 
this  subject  ^  January  1984  and  Feb- 
ruary 1986.  JMiiItiple  Soviet  violations 
of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  and  of  other 
agreements  Were  fuMdamental  consid- 
erations in  assessing  a  future  United 
States  interim  retraint  policy. 

The  basic  United  States  strategic 
goals  remain  unchanged.  In  the  years 
ahead,  the  United  States  objective  is  a 
radical  reduction  in  the  levels  and  the 
power  of  ei^ing  and  planned  offen- 
sive nuclear  arms,  as  well  as  on  stabili- 
zation of  the  relationship  between  nu- 
clear offenfive  and  defensive  arms, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  space. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  are  to  put 
the  arms  reduction  process  on  a  firm 
and  lasting  foundation,  our  focus  must 
remain  on  making  best  use  of  the 
promise  provided  by  the  current  nego- 
tiations in  Geneva.  The  policy  out- 
lined in  my  report,  involving  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  interim  framework  for 
truly  mutual  restraint  and  proportion- 
ate United  States  responses  to  imcor- 
rected  Soviet  noncompliance,  is  specif- 
ically designed  to  go  the  extra  mile  in 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  the  opportuni- 
ty to  Join  us  in  this  vital  endeavor. 

I  believe  that  this  policy,  addressed 
in  the  classified  report  and  the  unclas- 
sified fact  sheet,  both  recognizes  the 
recent  views  of  the  Congress  and 
serves  as  a  basis  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port. 

ROHALD  RXACAH. 

The  Whtte  House,  June  10,  1985. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  3:42  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  Clerks, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1460.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  system  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution,  re- 
ceived from  the  House  on  June  6,  1985, 
was  read  the  first  and  second  times 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJ.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


MEASURE  READ  THE  FIRST 
TIME 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
time: 

H.R.  14S0.  A  bill  to  express  the  opposition 
of  the  United  States  to  the  system  of  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa,  and  for  other  pur- 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COBOfUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1263.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
June  1.  1985  cumulative  report  on  rescto- 
slons  and  deferrals;  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  SO,  1975,  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-1254.  A  communication  fnmi  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  activities  carried  out 
by  the  UJ3.  Oeological  Survey  January  1 


through  December  31,  1984:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Nattiral  Resources. 

EC- 1255.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pumiant  to 
law,  the  annual  revision  to  the  Comprehen- 
sive Oiean  Thermal  Technology  Atvllcation 
and  Market  Development  Plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1256.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advtoer  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  60  days  previous  to 
May  30,  1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-1257.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
an  altered  Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to 
the  Committee  on  CSovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1258.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-28;  to 
the  0>mmlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1250.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  oao7  of  D.C.  Act  6-27;  to 
the  C^xnmittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1260.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-25:  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1261.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  D.C.  CoimcU  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-26;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1262.  A  communication  from  the  D.C. 
Auditor  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Revenue  Report  for  March 
1085";  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1263.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Board  on  significant  actions  of 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1264.  A  communication  from  the  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Warifcg  of  Baltimore  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  1984  annual  Actuarial  and  Fi- 
nancial Report  for  the  Farm  Credit  District 
of  Balltmore  Retirement  Plan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1265.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-1266.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legldatlon  to 
repeal  the  Community  Services  Block  Orant 
Act  and  the  Community  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1387.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
provide  for  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  entire  membership  of  the  Federal  (Coun- 
cil on  the  Aging;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


The  following  luuned  persons  to  t>e 
Members  of  the  Board  of  Directos  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Bufldlng  Sci- 
ences for  terms  expiring  September  7. 
19887:  MacDonald  O.  Becket.  of  Cali- 
fornia. Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North 
Carolina. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  ««tiiring 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed subject  to  the  nominees  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLJTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONO: 

S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  foster  care 
and  adoption  fifiristancr  programs  under 
part  E  of  tiUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAOUTTON: 

S.  1267.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  review  and  ap- 
prove the  acqulsltl<m  of  certain  air  carrier 
corporations  to  protect  the  public  Interest, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Coouiittee 
on  Commerce,  Sdoice,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  HATCH: 

S.  1268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Outoeppe 
Casslbba.  Rosa  Aldra  CaasibfaSL,  and  Salva- 
dor Marcelo  Casslbba;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OORTON: 

S.  1269.  A  bill  to  amend  part  C  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  relat- 
ing to  Toik  study  programs  in  order  to 
assure  that  a  student  who  decUnes  a  Pell 
grant  will  not  be  penalized  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  demonstration  of  financial 
need;  to  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  BENT8EN: 

S.  1270.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  volume  cap 
and  certain  other  restrlcttons  applicable  to 
qualified  veterans'  mc»tgage  Ixmds,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  programs 
under  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  nnance. 

rosTxa  CASK  AMxaiutiaTS  or  isss 
•  Mr.  ARBCSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
in  1971  two  very  special  parents,  Doro- 
thy and  Robert  DeBolt  of  (California, 
decided  to  add  to  their  already  large 
family  of  10  children  by  adopting  a 
handicu>ped  Korean  gM.  Since  that 
date,  the  DeBolts  have  adopted  10 
more  special  needs  children  and 
founded  Aid  to  Adoption  of  &^>ecial 
Kids  [AASK]  in  1973.  In  the  last  12 
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ytan  AASK  America  has  succeasfully 
expanded  throughout  the  country  and 
now  aerves  all  50  Statea.  This  organisa- 
tion, thanks  to  the  inaplratlonal  exam- 
ple of  the  DeBolts.  has  permanently 
placed  2.200  children  with  medal 
needs  In  homes.  Most  of  these  2.200 
childroi  had  originally  been  placed  in 
foster  care  homes  with  little  hope  of 
being  pennanently  placed  in  an  adop- 
tive home. 

In  my  own  SUte  in  Sterling.  CO,  Dr. 
Ed  Tennant  and  his  wife  June  have 
also  chosen  to  devote  their  lives  to 
being  parents  for  mecial  needs  chil- 
dren. In  a  remarkable  story  of  love 
and  devotion,  the  Tomants  have 
adopted  nine  children  over  the  years- 
all  of  whom  are  handlcaroed  or  come 
fran  a  minority  background.  Thanks 
to  the  Tennants.  many  of  their  handi- 
capped children  have  undergone 
sugery  to  oocreet  or  reduce  their  phys- 
ical dlsahflitles  and  aU  have  received 
the  emotional  sunxvt  of  a  healthy 
family  environment. 

Toitay  I  am  introducing  legislation 
develcHjed  by  the  administration  in- 
tended to  encourage  more  success  sto- 
ries like  the  medal  chUdrai  mdopted 
by  the  DeBolts  and  the  Tennants. 
This  legislation  amends  the  Federal 
Foster  Care  and  AdapOoa  Assistance 
Programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Servtees 
and  operated  through  State  ehOd  wel- 
fare and  sodal  services  agoides. 

As  you  may  recall,  in  1080  Ccmgress 
made  substantial  and  significant 
changes  in  the  Federal  Faster  Care 
Program  and  created  the  Fedeal  Adop- 
tion Assistance  Protnta.  That  law— 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  ChOd 
Welfare  Act  of  1080-grew  out  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  refoim  the  foster 
care  system  across  the  country.  Too 
many  chfldren  were  mending  their 
chfldhood  'aoet"  in  the  faster  care 
system,  moved  from  temporary  home 
to  temporary  home  or  snnetimes  to  an 
institution. 

The  1980  act  addressed  the  need  to 
find  permanent  plaoemoit— return  to 
home  or  adoption— for  those  children 
already  in  foster  care,  and  provide 
troubled  families  with  services  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  need  for  foster 
care  placements.  Requirements  and  in- 
centives w«re  buflt  Into  the  law  to 
achieve  these  goals.  This  program  has 
helped  to  significantly  reduced  the 
number  of  children  In  foster  care.  By 
the  end  of  the  1970'8  approximately 
500,000  children  were  in  foster  care 
homes.  Today  that  number  Is  roughly 
245,000.  However,  more  can  be  done  to 
improve  this  program— emedally  to 
encourage  the  placonent  of  more  dif- 
ficult to  place  children. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing to^ur  bunds  on  the  foundation  cre- 
ated in  1980  to  strengthen  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  programs.  The  bill 
would  make  amendments  to  the  faster 
care  and  adoption  asnintanrp  programs 


under 'Utle  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  toi  he^  States  reduce  the  number 
of  children  in  foster  care,  to  moderate 
the  increase  in  costs  of  the  foster  care 
prognan.  and  to  make  other  program 
improvement*. 

The|pnqx«al  would  create  a  pro- 
gram ^f  incentive  payments  to  reward 
States!  that  increase  the  number  of 
long-torn  foster  children  removed 
fnmi  ibster  care  to  permanent  homes. 
Stateslthat  are  unable  to  make  reduc- 
tions would  not  be  penalised. 

The  blU  would  also  eliminate  practi- 
cal divicultles  in  providing  Medicaid 
to  adoption  assistance  chU- 
dren.  4nd  would  make  permanent  the 
tempofary  provisions  of  title  IV-E  au- 
thorial^ maintenance  payments  for 
certaiq  childrai  voluntarily  placed  In 
foster  tare. 

The  broposal  would  also  modify  the 
Umltaaons  on  Federal  funding  for  the 
title  ly-E  foster  care  program,  and  the 
formula  for  determining  a  State's  al- 
lotmenft  when  a  limitation  Is  In  effect. 
I  wantjto  emphasise  that  the  modlflca- 
tlons  ifould  not  eliminate  increase  in 
fundink  for  this  program,  but  would 
slow  the  increase  in  costs.  The  propos- 
al woigd  continue  to  allow  States  to 
provld^  chUd  welfare  services  which 
were  n^t  needed  for  foster  care.  Feder- 
al funding  for  adoption  assistance  pay- 
ments would  remain  open  ended. 

The  heeds  of  each  child  entering  a 
foster  care  home  or  institution  may 
differ  $reatly.  Some  children  may  be 
placed Jn  the  foster  care  home  volun- 
tarily l^r  tonporary  protection  of  that 
child  i^til  the  former  home  can  ade- 
quateli  provide  a  healthy  htnne  life. 
In  oth«r  cases,  after  a  period  of  time  it 
becomes  ottvious  that  certain  children 
can  nfver  retiun  to  their  former 
home-iif  they  had  one.  For  these  chil- 
dren, adoption  remains  the  only  alter- 
native if  they  are  to  come  dose  to 
having  a  normal  home  life  during 
these  very  important  formative  years. 

This  legislation  encourages  States  to 
improve  their  efforts  to  develop  inno- 
vative 'adoption  programs  for  this 
latter  tetegory  of  children.  The  pur- 
pose of  faster  care  is  to  provide  an  in- 
terim solution  for  a  child  until  a  better 
home  4an  be  provided  and  can  never 
be  an  4l«auate  substitute  for  a  perma- 
nent h^me.  After  nearly  5  years  of  ex- 
perienoe  in  operating  the  programs 
created  In  1080,  the  Department  of 
Health!  and  Human  Services  has  devel- 
oped these  proposals  to  fine-tune 
these  important  programs  while  leav- 
ing the!  basic  structive  intact.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  give  States 
needed  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  foster  care  and  child  welfare  pro- 
grams and  at  the  same  time  encourage 
eff Ide4t  use  of  every  Federal  dollar.  I 
look  forward  to  woiUng  with  all  who 
are  In^rested  in  this  legislation  and 
encourage  comments  and  other  sug- 
gested reforms  to  improve  these  pro- 
grams.! 


.  y   4  - 


I  ask  unfmimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
be  printed  ki  the  Rccoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoKS,  as  follows: 

I         a  1366 

Be  U  enacted  by  Ou  SenaU  and  Houae  of 
RenreaentoHhee  of  the  United  StaUa  of 
America  in  ponereae  aiHmbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "Foster  Care 
^ot  IMS". 
■BHicTioir  or  MxntMMKB  or 
rmuan^aaMfonaaMM 


Sac.  a.  Pari  B  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  (4a  T7JS.C.  670  e<  «e«.)  !•  amended 
by  sddtos  at  khe  end  the  f ollowlnc  new  aee- 
tioo: 

"aomm  rda  iBiocTioa  or  mnms  or 
CHiLnmi  muura-nm  posxn  CASS 

"Sac.  477.  (axi)  lach  state  that,  in  any  or 
aU  of  flMal  >ean  IMS,  1M9.  or  1990.  le- 
duoea  the  tottl  number  of  children  in  foater 
care  under  t|ie  State's  program  under  thii 
part  who  ba^  been  in  foster  care  for  more 
than  a4  mtsitba  (whether  or  not  nich 
monttas  are  oteneuttve)  by  mme  than  three 
percent  of  auUi  total  In  tbe  precedins  fiscal 
year  abaU  rtoetve  payment  of  $S,000  tm 
each  dUId  refioved  from  such  foster  care  In 
tbatflacal; 

"(aXA)  Children  removed  tram  foater  care 
under  this  part  to  other  foster  care  under 
the  auperTlai|«  of  tbe  State  or  of  a  local 
government,  land  children  who  attain  the 
ase  of  majoclty,  ahall  not  be  counted  in  de- 
termining irti|ether  a  State  baa  qualified  for 
payment  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  fecretaiT  may  determine  tbe 


tenn  foster 
poaea  of 

number  of 
caref<» 
ber  16  (or 
mayaeleet) 
bave  been 
montha  a> 
as  tbe 


number  of  c^Hdzen  wbo  bave  been  In  kmg- 
tn  any  fiacal  year,  for  pur- 
(1).  by  averaging  the 
who  bave  been  tn  faster 
34  months  as  of  Novem- 
otber  date  as  the  Seoetary 
tbe  number  of  ehldren  who 
care  for  more  than  24 
uguat  18  (or  aueb  other  date 
mayaeleet). 
"(b)  Each  IState  applying  for  payment 
under  this  ae^ion  muat  repent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, in  such  {form  and  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  tbe  Secretary  may  require,  such  in- 
formation as  jthe  Secretary  may  find  necea- 
lary  to  deteniUne  wbetber  tbe  State  ia  enti- 
tled to  payment  under  this  leetion  for  any 
fiscal  year,  and  must  maintain  such  record! 
aa  tbe  Secretary  may  find  neoeaaary  to 
verify  the  aoepacy  of  such  reports. 

"(c)  Paymeau  to  States  under  this  section 
may  be  uaeq  for  any  purpose  authorised 
under  this  part  or  part  B  of  thto  title  or 
under  UUe  XZ.". 


umzATioa  OM 


sxAias'  BRmmniTTo 
rmiiQsnBCAU 


Ssc.  3.  (a)  Section  474(bXI)  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  U2  VAC.  874(bXl))  ia  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "any  of  the  fiacal  yean 
1081  tbrougl^  1988"  and  inserting  instead 
"any  fiacal  year". 

(b)  Section|474(bX2XA)  of  that  Act  (43 
UJ3.C.  674(bX3XA))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Btriklng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv), 

(3)  by  atriklbc  out  the  period  at  tbe  end  of 
clause  (V)  and  taiaerting  Instead  ";  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  cUuse  (v)  tbe  foUowlng 
newdauae: 

"(vl)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986  and 
each  succeeding   fiscal   year,   only   if  the 


amotmt  appropriated  under  section  4ao  for 
such  fiscal  year  is  equal  to  $300,000,000.". 

(c)  Section  474(b)  of  tbat  Act  (43  VAC 
674(b))  ia  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(3)— 

(1)  by  Btrikbig  out  "(A)"  after  "(3)". 
(3)  by  striking  out  suliparagrapb  (B),  and 
(3)  by  redesignaUng  clauses  (1)  through 
(vi)  as  Bubttaragraplis  (A)  through  (E). 

(d)  SecUon  474(b)  of  tOat  Act  (43  D.8.C. 
674(b))  Is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
paragimpha  (3)  through  (6)  and  taiserting  in- 
stead the  foUowlng  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  tlUs  sufaaection.  a 
State's  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1986  shall 
be  that  amount  which  bean  tbe  same  raUo 
of  $488,433,000  as  tbe  total  amount  deter- 
mined to  be  allowable  as  of  September  30, 
1986,  on  tbe  basis  of  expenditure  reports  re- 
ceived by  tbe  Secretary  on  or  before  April 
30,  1988.  for  ezpeixllturea  made  in  fiscal 
year  1984  relating  to  foster  care  under  this 
part  (Incliidinf  ezpoidltureB  under  part  B 
of  this  UUe  for  which  payment  is  claimed 
pursuant  to  section  474(c))  bean  to  the 
total  amount  determined  to  be  allowable,  as 
of  September  SO.  1988,  to  aU  States  <m  the 
basis  of  all  such  expenditure  reports. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  each 
State's  aUotment  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU 
be  that  amount  that  results  when— 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  to  be  allow- 
able for  expenditures  made  in  fiscal  year 
1984  relating  to  foater  care  under  this  part 
(ineludlnc  expenditures  under  part  B  of  this 
UUe  for  which  payment  Is  claimed  pursuant 
to  secUon  474(c»  is  adjusted  by  the  taifla- 
Uon  factor  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (6))  for 
fiscal  year  1988: 

"(B)  tbe  amount  determined  in  sulvara- 
graph  (A)  is  adjusted  by  the  inflation  factor 
for  fiscal  year  1986;  and 

"(C)  the  amount  determined  tn  subpara- 
graph (B)  is  adjusted  by  the  inflaUon  factor 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  suliaecUm.  each 
State's  allotment  for  fiscal  year  1988  and 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  State's  allotment  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  adjusted  by  the  in- 
flaUon factor  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (6)) 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  this  subaecUon.  the 
'inflaUon  factor*  for  a  specified  fiscal  year 
means  an  Increase  or  decrease  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  leaser  of  five  percent  or  tbe 
raUo  of  (1)  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
used  in  determining  cost-of-Ilvlng  adjust- 
ments under  secUon  215(1),  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to  (II) 
such  Index  for  tbe  second  quarter  of  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

(e)  SecUon  474(c)  of  that  Act  (43  U&C. 
674(c»  Is  amended— 

(1)  tai  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3).  by  striUng 
out  "Except  as  provided  tn  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4).  for  any  of  the  fiscal  yean  1981 
through  1985"  and  Inserting  Instead 
"Exo^H  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3).  for 
any  fiscal  year". 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "rel- 
vant"  and  Inserting  instesd  "relevant". 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  strilUng  out 
"(bX3XA)"  and  InserUng  taistead  "(bX3)". 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragrapb  (3).  and  re- 
dedgnaUng  paragrapb  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  this  secU<m 
shall  be  effecUve  with  reapect  to  calendar 
quarten  beginning  on  and  after  October  1. 
1986. 


iiCAiD  MuaanjxT  aw  camaaM  ■»»«»«» 
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Ssc.  4.  Section  473(b)  of  tbe  Sodal  Securi- 
ty Act  (43  UB.C.  e73(b))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  

"(b)  For  purposes  of  Utle  ZIZ,  any  diQd 
described  tai  subsection  (aXl)  with  reapect 
to  whom  Vbien  is  tn  effect  an  adoptton  as- 
slstanoe  agreement  and  an  Interlocotory  or 
final  adoption  decree  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be 
a  dependent  child  as  defined  in  section  406 
and  ahall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  diil^en  under 
part  A  of  this  Utle  hi  the  State  wliere  such 
chUd 


om-Ts*B  UMIT  OS  suBmssios  or  ruos  txab 


Ssc.  8.  Section  1133(a)  of  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  (43  UAC.  13a0b-3(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(or.  in  tbe  case  of  daims 
for  payment  with  respect  to  expenUtures 
on  or  after  October  1,  1988  under  a  State 
plan  under  part  E  of  Utle  IV.  tbe  ooe-yaar 
period)"  after  "the  two-year  period",  and 

(3)  by  strlldng  out  "such  two-year  poiod" 
and  taiserUng  taistead  "such  period". 
TwntKWBn  II  lisstos  or  authuutt  to 

voLinmuiT     roena     cabs 

iBPXAL  or  laquxsaaaT  ros  uanu. 


Bac.  6.  (a)  Sectian  103(aXl)  of  tbe  Adop- 
Uon  Asslstsncf  and  ChUd  Welfare  Act  of 
1980  is  amnwied  by  strildng  out  "and  hetan 
October  1. 1988.". 

(b)  Section  103(c)  of  tbat  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foQowK 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shaU  be  effective  with  re- 
q»ect  to  expeiKlltureB  made  after  September 
30. 1979." 

(c)  Section  103(e)  of  that  Act  is  repealed. 

Sbciioii-bt-Sbctios  SnmcAST 
The  draft  bill  would  make  amendments  to 
the  f osto^  care  and  adoption  assistance  pro- 
grams under  Utle  IV-E  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act 

Bomra  ros  bsductiok  or  soiibbs  or 
cHnjmsH  n  LOMO-moi  rosia  cabs 
SecUon  2  of  the  draft  bUl  would  t>rovlde 
for  a  program  of  inoenUve  payments  de- 
signed to  encourage  Statea  to  move  children 
from  faster  care  into  permanent  family 
placements.  A  State  tbat  tai  any  of  fiscal 
yean  1988. 1989.  or  1990  reduced  by  at  least 
3  percent  l>elow  the  prior  year's  total  the 
numbo-  of  children  who  had  l>een  tai  foster 
care  more  than  34  months  would  recdve 
payments  of  $3,000  per  chUd  for  such  reduc- 
Uons.  States  otnild  use  bonuB  payments  for 
any  purpose  under  title  IV-E  (foater  care 
and  adoptkm  sssistsooe),  title  IV-B  (chUd 
welfare  aervloea),  or  Utle  ZZ  (the  aodal 
servioes  block  grant). 


UMITATIOII  OS  STAT 


TO 


rmnmro  ros  rosRs  cabb 


Section  3  of  tbe  draft  bill  would  make 
amendments  to  tbe  wwnHHonal  Umltatlrm 
on  Federal  funding  for  State  expenditures 
imder  ttUe  IV-E  related  to  foster  care,  and 
to  tbe  formula  for  calculating  each  State's 
foster  care  allotment  for  yean  when  the 
UmitaUon  is  tai  effect. 

Sulisections  (a)  and  (b)  would  make  tbe 
condiUonal  ItanttaUnn  effecUve  for  FT  1986 
and  any  succeeding  fiacsl  year  in  which  at 
least  $300  million  wss  appropriated  tix  chUd 
welfare  aervloes  under  Utle  IV-B  of  the  Act 
(under  present  law  the  llmltatlim  becomes 
effecUve  only  when  the  UUe  IV-B  appro- 
priation is  at  least  $366  milUon). 

Subsection  (c)  would  ellmlnatif  the  provi- 
sion Uiat  the  ccmdiUonal  limltaUon  applies 


only  if  the  triggering  amount  for  title  IV-B 
is  tncliided  in  an  advance  appropriation. 

SubaecUon  (d)  would  freeae  total  pay- 
menU  to  States  for  FT  1986  at  $488,433,000 
(tbe  fwtlmar^^  payment  levd  for  FT  1988). 
and  would  provide  tbat  eadi  State's  share 
of  this  amount  would  be  proportional  to  its 
share  of  foster  care  funds  for  FT  1984  (tai- 
duding  any  funds  tranafened  to  title  IV-B). 
as  detennined  on  tbe  basis  of  expenditures 
reports  recdved  by  the  Secretary  on  or 
before  April  30.  1986.  and  approved  by  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

For  F7  1987  and  succeeding  years,  this 
SMbaection  would  provide  tbat  each  State's 
aUotment  would  equal  tU  Federal  ">-*«*'«"g 
paysaenU  for  FT  1984  for  foster  care  and 
for  transfer  to  title  IV-B  (without  Ht^^.t*"* 
to  daims  submitted  by  April  SO.  1988).  ad- 
justed by  the  lower  of  five  percent  or  the 
Oooaumer  Price  Index. 

Theae  amendments  move  to  FT  1984  tbe 
base  year  for  purpoaes  of  fahiilaUng  States' 
allotments  (tbe  base  year  under  iveaent  law. 
with  certain  varlaUoaa.  is  raarnHanr  FT 
1978).  and  revtaes  the  tnfiatton  fSetor  (cur- 
rently tbe  lower  of  10  percent  or  twice  tbe 
CPI)  to  lie  more  in  Une  with  current  infla- 
tion ratea. 

Subaection  (e)  would  make  conforming 
amendments. 

Subaection  (f)  would  make  theae  amend- 
ments effective  with  reapect  to  calendar 
quaiten  beginning  on  and  after  October  1, 
1986. 

MSPicAm  M.raiBn,  irr  or  < 

roa  ADomoa  AsauxAWca  pai 

SecUon  4  of  the  draft  lifU  would  make  two 
changes  in  tbe  provisioa  '«— ■"'"g  adopOon 
assistanoe  children  to  lie  children  reodvtng 
AFDC  for  purposes  of  lledicsld  eUgfbility. 

First,  this  amendment  would  deem  chfl- 
dren f otmd  eligible  for  adoptlan  —*-*"'** 
who  have  been  permanently  piaoed  pursu- 
ant to  a  final  or  tntertocutoty  adoptlan 
decree  and  an  adoptlan  — '-*-~—  agree- 
ment to  be  ICedicaid-ellglble,  reganUeas  of 
wbetber  adoption  aaristance  payments  sre 
lidng  mske.  This  lerishm  would  **«"»*"■** 
the  need  to  maintain  token  adoptlan  ssslat- 
anoe  payment  in  cases  wtoien  the  adoptive 
parents  do  jt  need  esSb  sssistsnoe,  in 
order  to  prea  -ve  the  cbfld's  tCedtesld  digl- 
bfllty. 

Second,  this  amendment  would  specify 
tbat  adoptkm  asslitanoe  children  are  eligi- 
ble for  Medicaid  from  the  State  wbere  they 
reside,  regardleas  of  wbetber  that  ia  the 
State  which  was  a  party  to  the  adoptkm  as- 
sistanoe agreement. 

OSm-TBAB  LIMIT  O*  SDXIIISSIOB  OV  rBIOS  TBAB 


Sectkm  8  of  tbe  draft  bOl  woukl  provkle 
that,  effective  with  respect  to  qusrten  be- 
ginning on  and  after  October  1, 1988.  States 
would  be  required  to  make  daims  for  Feder- 
al finanrlal  partlripatlon  in  expendlturea 
under  Utle  IV-E  within  one  year  after  the 
expenditure  (rather  than  two  years,  as 
under  present  law). 

VOLDWTABT 
BBTBALOr  1 

Section  6  of  the  draft  bOI  would  make  per- 
manent tbe  provlaians  of  title  IV-E  which 
authorise  Federal  matrhing  of  foater  care 
maintenance  payments  made  on  behalf  of 
certain  children  voluntarily  idaoed  in  foster 
care.  Tlieae  provisions,  most  recently  ex- 
tended by  PJ^  98-617.  axe  due  to  expire  on 
September  30, 1988. 
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This  MCtkn  would  alio  rapMl  the  requlre- 
ment  for  an  aonukl  report  to  the  Concrea 
on  TOtuntarr  foster  care  placwnenta.  TbJs 
requlremflBt.  which  waa  deaisned  to  help 
the  Coogreai  to  dedde  whether  to  make 
thli  authority  permanent,  would  no  longer 
beneeded.< 


RE^: 
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ByMr.EAOLETON: 

&  1287.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the 
Secretwy  of  Transportation  shall 
review  and  an>rove  the  acquiiition  of 
oertain  air  carrier  corporations  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Intoests.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Tranqxntation. 

(The  remarits  of  Mr.  EUoLRoir  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  todays  Ricd>o.) 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 

8.  1369.  A  Mil  to  amend  part  C  of 
tiUe  IV  of  the  Highn-  Education  Act 
of  IMS.  relaUng  to  work  study  pro- 
grams in  order  to  assure  that  a  stu- 
doit  who  declines  a  Pell  grant  wUI  not 
be  poialiaed  in  the  determination  of 
the  demonstration  of  flnandal  need; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

miAJRiAL  HOD  rrinwATioH  mnm  xbs 

HXaRB  DUCAnOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  makes  a 
small  but  Important  modification  to 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Under  cur- 
rent law.  an  Individual  who  wishes  to 
forgo  outright  grant  assistance  to 
which  he  or  she  would  otherwise  be 
entitled,  in  favor  of  additional  loans  or 
woik/study.  cannot  make  that  choice. 
Because  Pell  grants  are  an  entitlement 
program,  the  granting  colleges  and 
universities  must  assume  that  the  stu- 
dent has  acc^yted  all  such  aid  which  is 
offered  when  they  subs^uently  calcu- 
late the  amounts  of  loans  and  work/ 
study  which  wlU  complete  the  aid 
package.  Because  outright  grants  are 
generally  considered  the  most  desira- 
ble form  of  aid,  this  is  usually  an  accu- 
rate assumption. 

OocasionaTly.  however,  a  student 
wishes  to  decline  a  Pell  grant,  and  in- 
stead be  considered  for  additional 
woric/study  assistance.  Current  law 
does  not  permit  this.  Now,  this  does 
not  happen  frequently,  but  it  does 
happen— I  know,  because  it  has  ha- 
pened  to  a  constituent  of  mine.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  discoiuage 
this  kind  of  behavior,  and  indeed, 
should  make  it  easy  for  students  to 
make  this  choice,  if  they  wish. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
makes  one  small  change  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  It  allows  student  aid 
officers  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
student  has  declined  a  Pell  grant  in 
subsequent  calculations  of  eligibility 
for  other  types  of  assistance,  provided 
the  student  has  waived  his  or  her 
right  to  the  Pell  grant  for  that  aca- 
demic year.  This  is  a  small  Improve- 
ment, but  it  is  an  improvement,  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  consider  this  pro- 


posal fivorably  when  it  reauthorizes 
the  Hii^er  Education  Act  this  year.« 

Bt  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  13TO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
volume  icap  and  certain  other  restric- 
tions i^plicable  to  qualfied  veterans' 
mortgage  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; t4  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
MEr$u.or  cBrrAiH  amaicnova  oa 
OOAlpnP  TOTUIW'  MonoMB  BomM 

•  Mr.  HENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce I  today  legislation  that  would 
revise  the  tax-exempt  bond  rules  en- 
acted in  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  to  iiermlt  the  continued  existence 
of  two  programs  that  are  very  impor- 
tant to  veterans  in  my  State,  the 
Texas  Veterans  Land  and  Houdng 
Programs. 

The  limd  program,  which  was  cre- 
ated in  1949.  provides  eligible  Texas 
veterani  with  low-interest  loans  of  up 
to  $M.dpo  for  the  purchase  of  land. 
The  hoi|sing  program,  which  began  in 
1983.  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  land 
program  and  permits  veterans  the 
same  d(#lar  amount  for  the  purchase 
of  a  hogie.  The  Texas  Veterans  Land 
Board.  Which  oversees  these  programs, 
issues  sUte-backed  tax-exempt  bonds 
to  fund  these  loan  programs. 

Last  year's  tax  bill  contained  a  gen- 
eral prcfvlsion  disallowing  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  fund  so-called 
consumfr  loan  programs  like  the  land 
program.  The  bill  contained  a  3-year 
exceptiob  from  the  new  rules  for  long- 
standing programs  like  the  Texas 
Land  Ptogram.  However,  this  excep- 
tion Is  scheduled  to  expire  in  1987  and. 
absent  dongressional  action,  the  land 
program  will  die. 

This  Is  also  true  for  the  Veterans 
Housing  Program.  During  delibera- 
tions on  the  1984  act.  the  House  of 
Repres^tatives  attempted  to  bring 
veteran^  housing  bonds  under  the 
State-bjifState  volume  limitations  that 
apply  tcj  other  mortgage  bonds.  Thus, 
States  vMould  have  been  able  to  contin- 
ue Issuing  veterans  mortgage  bonds, 
but  would  have  had  to  cut  back  on 
other  mortgage  bonds  to  do  so.  In  the 
House-Senate  conference,  a  compro- 
mise wa»  adopted  that  permits  States 
to  cont^ue  issuing  veterans  housing 
bonds,  ifithout  regard  to  the  mortgage 
bond  limitations,  in  the  amount  of  the 
average  Issuance  of  bonds  during  each 
of  the  calendar  years  1979  through 
June  22, 1984.  However,  to  eiuure  that 
the  vetttims'  housing  programs  even- 
tually vAnd  down,  strict  eligibility  re- 
quirements were  Included:  only  veter- 
ans who  served  before  1977  are  eligi- 
ble, and  in  order  for  those  veterans  to 
be  ellgiUe,  they  must  apply  for  a  loan 
within  ap  years  after  leaving  the  serv- 
ice. Thi4  ever-narrowing  window  of  eli- 
gibility Will  slowly  shut  Texas  veterans 
and  vet^ans  of  other  States  that  have 
similar  programs  out  of  the  market  for 
these  lo$ns. 


June  10, 1985 


Mr.  President  I  believe  that  these 
two  prografis  are  worthwhile  and 
ought  to  be  preserved.  My  legislation 
will  provide  for  this  by  nu^dng  the  ex- 
ception fori  longstanding  consumer 
loan  programs  permanent  and  by  re- 
moving the  strict  eligibility  require- 
already  precluding  vet- 
Ipating  In  the  hous- 
Texas  has  long  had  a 
iroviding  for  its  veterans. 
le  decisive  battle  of  San 
Texas  won  its  Inde- 
Mexico.  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature acknowledged  the  sacrifice 
that  veterans  had  made  in  the  war  by 
granting  thtei  land  tracts  from  the 
nascent  nati^'s  then-ample  treasury 
of  220  million  acres.  This  tradition  has 
been  maintained  well  Into  the  20th 
century  through  the  advent  of  these 
two  progranJB.  My  good  friend  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Pickle, 
has  introdiiced  similar  legislation, 
HJl.  2627,  and  I  trust  that  both 
Chambers  w^  act  quickly  on  this  leg- 
islation.* 


ments  that 
erans  from 
ing  pi 
tradition 
Soon  after 
Jadnto,  at 
pendence 


ADDITK  >NAL  C08PON80RS 


a.  4a 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hilms,  the 
name  of  thej  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 


Orasslxt] 
S.  46,  a  bill 
Act  to  proi 
human  be 


At  the 
names  of  th( 
lUt.  McCoi 
from  Ne 
as  cosponsoi 
vide  for 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of 

amend  the  Civil  Rights 

the  lives  of  unborn 


8.  >T4 


the 


est  of  Mr.  Dehtoh.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky 
J,  and  the  Senator 
Hccbt]  were  added 
of  S.  274,  a  bill  to  pro- 
tlonal  security  by  allow- 
ing access  to  certain  Federal  criminal 
history  records. 

a.  STT 

At  the  reqaest  of  Mr.  Audrxws,  the 
name  of  thej  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  CrahstDh]  was  added  as  a  co- 
siionsor  of  Sj  277,  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  TS« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durshbergxr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  East]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  729,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permaaent  the  rules  relating  to 
imputed  Interest  and  assumption  of 
loans,  and  fo^  other  purposes. 

8.  908 

At  the  re<iLiest  of  Mr.  McComrxLL, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  QuATLif  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  908.  a  bill  to  provide  market 
expansion  and  income  protection  for 
farmers,  assare  consumers  an  abun- 
dance of  foo<l  and  fiber  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  for  other  purposes. 


June  10, 1985 
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8.  loss    . 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATStmAOA. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  WncKxa]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1053,  a  biU  to  accept 
the  findings  and  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment 
of  Civilians. 

a.  iiss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hast,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Ihii.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1162,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  incorporate 
transportation  impacts  into  the  selec- 
tion process  for  repositories  of  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes. 

S.  IITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hklms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hattuld].  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Ooldwatsr]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1172,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  the  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  Program  in  Public  Affairs 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty. 

a.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Animal 
Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the  proper 
treatment  of  laboratory  animftin, 

8.  1S«B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevkhs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1245.  a  bill  entitled  the  "Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act 
Amendments  of  1985." 
8.  isss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Borer]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1263,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  con- 
formity between  the  loan  loss  reserve 
accounts  maintained  by  certain  finan- 
cial Institutions  for  tax  purposes  and 
for  financial  statement  purposes. 
8XNATB  jonrr  hxsolutiom  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  PROZMntE]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15.  1985.  through 
September  21, 1985,  as  "National  Inde- 
pendent Free  Papers  Week." 

SKRAR  jonrr  RxsoLtmoif  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  BiDER],  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warner]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  138,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  2,  1985, 
through  June  8,  1985,  as  "National  In- 
telligence Community  Week." 


AMENDMEOfTS  SUBMITTED 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1986  AND  1987 


302 


LUGAR  AMENDMENTS  N08. 
THROUGH  306 

Blr.  LUGAR  proposed  five  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  and  for  other  purposes  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987;  as  foUows: 


No.  302 

On  page  31.  after  line  23.  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

TITLE  VI— ARMS  CONTllOL  AMD  DIS- 
ARMAMENT AMENDMENT  ACT  OP 
1985 

SHORT  TTTLX 

Sac.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1985". 

soTPLmzirrAL  authorization  of 

APPROPRUTIOII8  POR  FISCAL  TXAR  I»SS 

Sac.  602.  Section  49<aKl)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22  n.S.C. 
2589<aKl))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(1)  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  $23,789,000. 
of  which  amount  $4,321,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  to  pay  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  arms  control  ne- 
gotiaticms  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms  reductions, 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces,  and 
space  and  defensive  weapons;". 

AUTHORIZATIOR  OP  ATPSOPRIATIOIIS  POR  FISCAL 
TXAR8  19S4  AHD  ISST 

Sic.  603.  (a)  SecUon  49(aX2)  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
2S89(aX2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  for  the  fiscal  year  1986,  $25,614,000, 
and.  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  $25,614,000,  of 
which  amounU  $6,146,000  shaU  be  available 
in  each  fiscal  year  only  to  pay  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  connection  with  arms 
control  negotiations  conducted  with  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  on  strate- 
gic arms  reductions,  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces,  and  space  and  defensive  wei«>- 
ons:". 

REPORTS  OR  ADHKROrCR  TO  ARS  COHniARd 
WITH  AORlZlfXHTS 

Ssc.  604.  The  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"RKPORTS  OR  ASHXRKRCS  TO  ARD  COMPLIARCX 
WITH  AORmaERTS 

"Sac.  52.  (a)  The  Congress  determines 
that  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
successful  controls  upon  armaments  re- 
quires official  and  public  confidmce  that 
the  parties  are  expected  to  adhere  to  their 
commitments  and  that  the  parties  will  be 
held  accountable  for  failure  to  meet  obliga- 
tions. Without  such  confidence,  existing 
arms  control  accords  are  eroded,  and  the 
prospects  are  Jeopardised  for  new  agree- 
ments which  can  place  further  controls  on 
the  competition  in  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapons  and  which  can  Increase  interna- 
tional stability.  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
termination— 


"(1)  the  President  ahall  submit,  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  year,  to  the  ^Mak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
chatanan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
latkns  of  the  Senate  a  report  prepared  by 
the  Director,  in  ooordinatiati  with  the  Seei«- 
taiy  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelllgenoe.  on  the  adherence  of 
the  United  States  to  otoUgatiatM  undertaken 
in  arms  control  agreements  and  on  any 
problems  related  to  oompUanoe  by  other  na- 
tions with  the  provlskins  of  bilateral  and 
multilatetal  arms  oontrol  agreements  to 
whldi  the  United  States  la  a  partr.  and 

"(2)  the  aection  of  the  report  dealing  with 
United  Statea  adherence  ahall  indode  Infor- 
mation on  the  policies  and  organisation  of 
ea^  relevent  agency  or  dqiartment  of  the 
United  States  to  ensure  adherence,  a  de- 
scrU>tion  of  national  security  pragraDw  with 
a  direct  bearing  on  adtierence  queathWM  and 
of  steps  being  taken  to  ensure  adherence, 
and  a  compilation  of  any  substantive  ques- 
tions raised  during  the  previous  year  regard- 
ing United  States  adherence,  together  with 
an  assessment  of  such  issues  and  the  need 
for  any  corrective  action;  and 

"(3)  the  section  of  the  report  dealing  with 
problems  of  ccmpUanoe  by  other  nations 
Shan  taidude.  in  the  case  of  each  treaty  or 
agreement  about  v^ilch  compliance  ques- 
tions exist— 

"(A)  a  description  of  each  significant  Issue 
raised  and  efforts  made  and  contemplated 
with  the  other  party  to  seek  a  resolution  of 
the  diff icultr. 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  damage,  if  any,  to 
United  States  security  and  other  intervrts: 
and 

"(C)  recommendations  as  to  any  steps 
which  should  be  be  considaed  to  redreas 
any  damage  to  United  States  whwmi  aecu- 
rity  and  to  reduce  oompllanoe  problems. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  provided  in  iinrlasslflfd  form,  with 
classified  annexes,  as  appropriate.". 

Amsrsmert  No.  303 
On  page   17,  betwem  lines   13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

KX  ORATIA  PATIORT  TO  THX  aOVKSRllKRT  OT 
SWlTZBtLARD 

Sbc.  124.  SecUon  39  of  the  Trading  'WXh 
the  Enemy  Act  (62  Stat  1346;  SO  U.aC. 
App.  39)  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectian: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)  through  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  is  authorised  to 
pay  from  property  vested  in  or  transferred 
to  him  under  this  Act,  the  sum  of  $20,000  as 
an  ex  gratia  payment  to  the  Govanment  of 
Switaerland  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  by  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  March  12. 1980.". 

AmmmRTNo.  304 
At  the  end  of  Title  I:  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

APPOnnWENTB  TO  THE  8BNIOB  rOBEIGN 
8ESVICB  BY  THE  SBCRErARY  OP 


(a)  LnaTD  Appouitiixrt  to  Skrior  For- 
KiOR  SiRvicE  nr  DvAxnoRT  op  CoMMsaca.— 
Section  305  of  the  Foreign  Serrlee  Act  of 
1980  (22  V&.C.  3945)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sutisec- 
tion: 

"(cKl)  Appointments  to  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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■h«n  be  egchided  to  the  ralnilatlon  mmI  ap- 
Pttattai  of  the  Hmttetiofi  to  mlaectkm  (b). 

"(»  Knept  M  provideil  to  puaczaph  (S), 
no  mora  than  one  indtfUnal  (ottier  than  an 
todtrldual  wtth  raeivdoyment  rlgfata  under 
wetton  SIO  aa  a  caner  appototee  to  the 
Senior  BxeeutlTe  Serrtoe)  may  aerve  under  a 
Itoitted  appotatment  to  the  Senior  Foretgn 
Senrloe  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  at 
anyttoie. 

"<3)  The  Seeretary  of  Oommeroe  may  ap- 
point an  todMdual  to  a  Umlted  appototment 
to  the  Senior  Pordgn  Serviee  for  a  veetf Ic 
poattion  abroad  If- 

"(A)  no  career  member  of  the  Service  who 
haa  the  neceanry  qualincatlona  k  available 
to  aerve  to  the  poattloo:  and 

"(B>  the  todtvldual  appototed  haa  unique 
quallflcanona  the  apedfie  poattlon.". 

(b)  OoaioBMna  AaraMBR.— Section 
MOKe)  of  aueh  Act  (»  VAC  SMI  note)  ia 
repealed. 

(c)  Bmcnvs  Dkuk.— The  amendments 
made  by  aubaectlana  (a)  and  (b)  ahall  take 
effect  on  October  1.  IMS. 


NaMS 

At  the  end  of  TlUe  I  of  the  bill  add  the 
f oUowtoc  new  aeetlon: 

Sacnoii  .  The  Freaident  is  authorised  to 
matotato  membership  of  the  United  Statea 
to  the  International  Jute  Organtetlon. 


rNo.M« 

On  line  15.  pace  S  strike  the  word  "funds" 
and  toaert  to  lieu  thereof  "amounta  author- 
ised to  be". 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  307 

Mr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr.  Wabhxk)  pro- 
poaed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Tltte  I,  add  the  following 
new  section- 
8ml  .  AUSnALUN  HcnnBiiraAL. 

<a)  FnmnM.— Hie  Oancreas  flnds  that  the 
American-Australian  Biooitennial  Founda- 
tion, a  prtnlt,  nonprofit  oorporstion  estab- 
lished to  1M3  for  the  purpoae  of  coordinat- 
ing all  United  Statea  official  and  private 
participation  to  the  IMS  Australian  Bicen- 
tennial celebration,  deserves  and  needs  fi- 
nancial support  to  effectlvdy  carry  out  that 
purpoae. 

(b>  Guar  to  Antwaw  AuanALUM  Bicaii- 
TBiwiAi.  Foomuiov.— Vtom  the  amounts 
authoriaed  to  be  appropriated  by  section 
10X1)  for  the  "Admtolstratiini  of  Foreign 
AffUrs".  the  Secretary  of  State  may  make  a 
grant  to  each  of  the  fiscal  yean  IMS  and 
IMT  to  the  American-Australian  Bloentai- 
Dlal  Foundation  to  support  of  Its  mrograms 
and  operations  to  prepare  for  United  States 
participation  to  the  Australian  Btoentennial 
celebration. 

(c)  AiiTH(»iTT  or  U8IA  Nor  AiracriD.— 
Subaection  (b)  shall  not  be  construed  to 
affect  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  United  States  Infonnation 
Agency  under  section  103(aX3)  of  the 
Mutual  Education  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act  of  IMl  (23  VJS.C.  a4Sa(aX3». 


lyAMATO  AMENDMENT  NO.  308 

Mr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr.  D'Amato)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  8. 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  Unes  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following: 


DisraiBu^oii 
usiAn|Ji 

A 


IBK  OTRTBD  STATU  OF 

'HAi.OAvnK  ixraasiiro 


8k;.  SM.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  the 
second  Mitenoe  of  section  Ml  of  the  United 
Statea  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change 4ct  of  1948  (33  VAC.  1461)- 

(A)  th«  Director  of  the  United  Statea  In- 
f  ormatioa  Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Arch  Ivlst  of  the  United  States  a  master 
copy  of  \he  film  entitled  "Hal  David:  Ex- 
pressing I  i  Feeling";  and 

(B)  sut  lect  to  paragraph  (3),  the  Adminis- 
trator ol  General  Services  shall  reimburse 
the  Dire<  tor  for  any  expenses  of  the  Agency 
to  makli|g  the  master  copy  of  such  film 
available^  shall  deposit  such  fOm  to  the  Na- 
tional Alchlves  of  the  United  SUtco,  and 
Shan  make  copies  of  such  film  available  for 
purchase  and  public  viewing  wittUn  the 
United  Slates. 

(3)  Th«  Administrator  of  General  Servicea 
shall  car  y  out  his  duties  under  clause  (B) 
of  parairaph  (1)  only  after  the  United 
States  a  >vemment  has  acquired,  after  the 
date  of  a  lactment  of  thia  a^  any  remaining 
license  oi '  otho-  rights  which  are  not  Gov- 
emment-held  before  such  date  and  which 
are  required  for  distribution  wlthto  the 
United  Itates  of  the  fOm  entttlM  "Hal 
David:  E]  pressing  a  Feeling"  without  use  of 
funds  api  iropriated  or  otherwise  made  avaO- 
ahle  to  a  ly  department,  agency,  instrumen- 
taUty,  or  afflce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Anr  relmbunement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  lie  credited  to 
the  appll  cable  appropriation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 


MURBOWSKI  AMENDMENT  NO. 
309 

Mr.  lixOAR  (for  Mr.  Murkowski) 
proposei  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  to  the  MU,  add 
the  following  new  tiUe: 

TTTLH  VI-THE  ASIA  F017NDATI0N 

I  SBOKTTRLS 

Sk:.  60i.  This  Tltie  may  be  dted  as  "The 
Asia  Foubdation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  19W  and  1M7." 

AUraosiZATIOK  OF  ATPaoraiATIOMS 

Sxc.  603.  Section  404  of  The  Asia  Founda- 
tion Act  Of  1984  (33  UJS.C.  4403)  U  amended 
to  read  ai  follows: 


'Sic 
propi 
$10,SO0,( 
and  19871 
pursuant) 


There  are  authoriaed  to  be  ap- 

to    the    Secretary    of    State 

for  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  19M 

For  grants  to  The  Asia  Foundation 

this  titie." 


COHEN  (AND  BIDEN) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  310 

Mr.   lUOAR   (for  hbr.   Cohbt,   for 

himself  and  Bfr.  Bnmi)  proposed  an 

amends  ent  to  the  bill  S.  1003,  supra; 

as  follows: 

On  pa«i  31,  after  Itoe  33,  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

TltliE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

poucT  aowAKs  BAHimra  nrnmcAi.  wxapohs 

Sic  60}.  (a)  The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  chemical  weapons  are  among  the  most 

terrible  ^capons  to  today's  military  arae- 


(3)  It  ill  the  objective  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  threat  of  chemical  warfare 
through  a  cmnprehenslve  and  velflable  ban 
on  chenUbal  weapons; 


(3)  the  Unii 
ing  a  mull 
cal  weapons: 

(4)  the 
al  agreement 
the  Soviet  Ui 
toward 
cal  weapons; 

(6)  bilateral 
on  chemical 
August  of  li 
and  Soviet 
Disarmament; 

(6)  such 
ty  toterests 

(b)  It  is  the 

(1)  the 
for  his  effi 
agreement 

(3)    the 
pursue 

(3)  the 
ation  and 
sions  between 
Soviet  Union 
and  verifiable 


June  JO,  1985 

states  is  vigorously  pursu- 
agreement  to  ban  cheml- 

of  a  verifiable,  bllater- 

the  United  States  and 

would  be  a  significant  st^ 

a  worldwide  ban  on  cheml- 

relatlng  to  a  ban 

I  took  place  to  July  and 

between  the  United  States 

I  to  the  Conference  on 

^voiB  could  serve  the  securi- 
mumldnd. 
^enae  of  the  C«mgress  that— 
t  should  be  commended 
to  negotiate  a  multilateral 
chemical  weapons; 
t   should   continue    to 
such  an  agreement;  and 
it  should  seek  the  conttou- 
t  of  bilateral  dlscus- 
the  United  States  and  the 
achieve  a  comprehensive 
on  chemical  weapons. 


June  10, 1985 
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iMENT  NO.  311 


D'Amato)  pro- 
to  the  bill  8. 


D'AMATO 

Mr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr. 
posed  an  amendment 
1003.  supra;  a|B  follows: 

At  the  end  <^  the  bill,  add  the  foUowtog 
new  section: 

'AL  AtrrBoiiZATioii  roa 

fATIOHAL  GAICB 

.  There  Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  ffr  fiscal  year  19M  t3.0M,0M 
which  shall  bet  available  only  to  reimburse 
expoises  associated  with  the  XV  World 
Games  for  the  peaf ,  the  Fifth  National  Am- 
putee ChampiiBahlp,  and  the  1985  National 
Cerebral  Palsy /Les  Autres  Games. 


KASTEN 


•MENT8  N08. 
AND  313 


312 


Mr.  LUOAfl  (for  Bir.  Kastdt)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  8. 
1003.  sui»ti;  ais  follows: 


AMBTDiciirr  No.  313 


Sk. 
of  State  Aul 
1984    and    1 
amended  by 

(1)  striking 
subsection  (aX 

(3)  striking 


Mm  114  of  the  Department 

orisatlon  Act,  Fiscal  years 

(PI..    98-164)    is    hereby 


at  the  end  of 


le  word  "and" 

); 

le  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (aX3>  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";" :  and 

(3)  adding  th^  following  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a):       I 

(4)  35  per  cent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
that  year  for  the  Committee  on  Elimination 
of  Racial  Oiaaimlnation  (for  any  similar 
successiH-  entity); 

(5)  35  per  cedt  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
any  other  Unltied  Nations  agency  or  confer- 
ence whose  sole  or  partial  purpose  is  to  im- 
plement the  pii>visions  of  General  Assembly 
Resolution  33/t9:  and 

(6)  35  per  cec  t  of  the  amount  budgeted  for 
the  General  A  aembly-approved  $73,5M,000 
conference  cen  ter  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Economic  C^ongnlnion  for  Africa  (ECA)  to 
the  Ethiopian  4vital  of  Addis  Ababa. 


AilsrDitxiiT  No.  313 

At  the  end  ^f  the  bill  add  the  foUowtog 
new  section: 


Sk. .  Section  115  of  the  Department 

of  SUte  Authorization  Act.  fiscal  yean  1984 
and  19M  (P.L.  98-164)  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  the  last  sentence  to  subsection  (b), 
which  begins  with  the  words  "The  United 
States  shall  withhold  payment  .  .  .",  and  to- 
serting  to  lieu  thereof: 

"The  United  Statea  ahall  reduce  iU 
annual  assessed  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  or  such  specialized  agency  by  8.34 
per  cent  for  each  month  to  which  United 
States  participation  is  suspended  pursuant 
to  this  section." 
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PROXMIRE  (AND  OTHERS) 
ABCENDMENT  NO.  314 

Bdr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr.  Phozmirs,  for 
himself.  Mr.  Hatthlo.  Mr.  Johhstoh, 
Mr.  OoBK.  Mr.  Bhicaicaii.  Mr.  Ixvn. 
Mr.  SmoH.  Mr.  Lkaht.  and  Bdr. 
KiRRT)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  8. 1003.  supra;  as  foUows: 

On  page  31,  after  Une  33.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 

PROVISIONS 

POUCT  OP  COKGKBS  KSGASSIira  A  JODTT  STUDY 

>T  TKi  mnriD  statu  a>i>  the  sovht 

UHIOH   OP   TBX   COHSBQUXRCIS   OP   tmCLKAB 


Sk.  601.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  propose  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  any 
arms  control  talks  held  with  such  Govern- 
ment— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  jototly  study  the  atmospheric, 
climatic,  environmental,  and  biological  con- 
sequences of  nuclear  explosions,  sometimes 
known  as  "nuclear  wtoter",  and  the  impact 
that  nuclear  winter  would  have  on  the  na- 
tional security  of  both  nations; 

(3)  that  such  a  jotot  stu«ly  should  include 
the  sharing  and  exchange  of  information 
and  f  todings  on  the  nuclear  wtoter  phenom- 
ena and  make  recommendations  on  possible 
Jotot  research  projects  that  would  benefit 
both  nations;  and 

(3)  that  at  an  appropriate  time  the  other 
nuclear  weapon  nations— the  United  King- 
dom, France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— be  tovolved  to  the  study. 


HKT.MS  AMENDBCENTS  N08.  315 
AND  316 

Mr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr.  Hslms)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  biU  8. 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

Amkndiixrt  No.  315 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
language: 

Section  308  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1080  (33  U.S.C.  3038)  is  amended  by  striking 
out,  "from  among  the  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service"  to  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

Sk.  3.  Section  210  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  (22  VS.C.  3030)  is  amended  by 
striking  out,  "a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  State"  to  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing to  lieu  thereof  "an  individual  appointed 
by  the  President". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  1003  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1080  (22  UJ3.C.  4103)  is 
amended  to  paragraph  (12>— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E); 

(3)  by  inserting  "or"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F);  and 


(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph (G)  after  subparagraph  (F): 

"(G)  is  a  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service;". 

(b)  Section  1013  of  such  Act  (23  VAC. 
4112)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  to  Ueu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph (3)  after  paragraph  (3): 

"(3)  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice.". 

AMKnnawT  No.  316 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
language: 

Section  3(1)  of  the  Inq>ector  General  Act 
of  1978  (PX.  95-453)  is  amended  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  section,  strike  the  semi- 
colon and  insert ".  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  United  States  Infonnation 
Agency.". 

Section  3M  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
19M  (22  U.8.C.  3929)  is  hereby  repealed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  talie  all  ap- 
propriate steps  to  assure  «vmipi«,H«n  of  the 
transition  to  an  independent  Inspector  Gen- 
eral at  the  Department  of  State,  subject  to 
the  Inqiector  General  Act  of  1078  (PJ..  95- 
452),  by  June  30, 1986. 

The  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  shall  take  aU  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  the  completion  of  the  transi- 
tion to  an  independent  Inspector  General  at 
the  U.S.  Infonnation  Agency  subject  to  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (PX.  95-452), 
by  June  30, 19M. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  317 
Mr.  LUOAR  (for  Mr.  DonEinci)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  blU  8. 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  19,  between  Unes  9  and  10,  insert 
the  following  new  paragr^h: 

"Sk.  3M.  No  Uter  than  December  15, 
1985,  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agmcy  for  International  Development 
shall  report  JotoUy  to  the  Chairmen  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
the  f  easibtUty  of  greater  utilization  to  those 
two  agencies'  acholarshlp  and  participant 
training  programs  of  United  States  universi- 
ties to  states  bordering  Latin  American  and 
(Caribbean  which  are  located  to  areas  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  siiable  Hispanic 
populations." 


Mr. 

Mr. 
proposed 
8.   1003, 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  318 

Mr.     KASTEN    (for    himself. 
QUATLE,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  East. 
Stiocs,  and  Mr.  M<k:lt7rz) 
an  amendment  to  the  bill 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  Une  33,  add  the  foUow- 
ing: 

TITLE      VI— MISCELLANEOUS      PROVI- 
SIONS   POUCY    TOWARD    APPLICA- 
TION OF  THE  YALTA  AGREEBifENT 
Sk.  4601.  (a)  The  C^ongress  finds  that— 
(U  during  World  War  n,  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  Britato,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  took  part  to  agreements  and  under- 
standings   concerning   other   peoples   who 
were  not  represented; 


(3)  the  Soviet  Union  violated  the  YalU 
guarantee  of  free  elections  to  the  countries 
tovolved.  spedficaUy  the  YalU  agreement 
oonmitment  "to  form  interim  toteiguvau- 
mental  authorities  broadly  representative  of 
aU  democratic  elements  to  the  population 
and  pledge  to  the  eariiest  possible  establteh- 
ment  of  free  elections  of  government  re- 
sponsive to  the  wills  of  the  people  and  to  fa- 
cilitate where  necessary  the  holdings  of 
such  elections:" 

(3)  at  YalU  tt  was  decided  that  a  new 
Poliah  Government  ahould  be  formed  using 
an  unpopular  Soviet  bathed  provWoaal  gov- 
ernment as  a  base  which  was  to  expand  on  a 
broader  democratic  basis  with  the  indusioa 
of  democratic  leaders  from  PMand  Itself  and 
from  Poles  abroad,  and  was  to  hold  free 
electloos,  provisions  which  the  SovieU  vio- 
lated by  arresting  and  executing  democratic 
leaders  while  holding  fraudulent  electiaas; 

(4)  at  the  YalU  Conference,  it  was  agreed 
to  repatriate  aU  Soviet  dtlaeiw  irtio  re- 
mained abroad  after  the  war,  irrespective  of 
their  indhridual  wiahes  and  by  force  if  neces- 
sary resulting  to  much  tragedy  and  suffer- 
ing; 

(5)  millions  of  people  around  the  world, 
egtrrially  those  reaidtog  to  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  believe  the  1945  YalU  exec- 
utive agreemenU  tovolved  alleged  United 
States  acqulescenoe  to  the  enslavement  of 
entire  nations  under  a  Soviet  totaUtarian 
syston  of  govenunent; 

(6)  the  nations  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  continue  to  resist  Soviet  domination 
as  for  example  to  guerrilla  wars  after  World 
War  n  in  Uthuanla.  Ukraine,  and  other 
countries,  to  East  Berlto  19M,  Poinan  and 
Budapest  19M,  Prague  to  19M,  to  Poland 
1970.  and  agato  since  1980; 

(7)  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
according  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
nation  was  founded  to  respect  the  desires 
and  aspirations  of  aU  freedom-loving  people 
around  the  world; 

(8)  it  is  appropriate  that  the  United  States 
expreas  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
subjected  to  the  captivity  of  Soviet  de^)ot- 
ism  to  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  as  weU 
as  elsewhere  around  the  world;  and 

(9)  it  is  appropriate  for  the  United  Statea 
to  reject  any  toterpretation  or  application 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  signing  of  the  1945 
YalU  executive  agreemenU  the  United 
States  accepts  the  present  position  of  na- 
tions being  held  captive  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

(bXl)  The  United  States  does  not  recog- 
nize as  legitimate  any  s^rtieres  of  influence 
to  Europe  and  that  it  reaffirms  iU  refusal  to 
reoognise  such  spheres  to  the  present  or  to 
the  future,  by  repudiating  any  attempU  to 
legitimize  the  domination  of  East  European 
nati<ms  by  the  Soviet  Unkm  throu^  the 
YalU  Executive  Agreement 

(3)  The  United  States  proclaims  the  hope 
that  the  people  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  captivity  of  Soviet  despotism  shaU  agato 
enjoy  the  rij^t  to  self -detomlnation  wlthto 
a  framework  that  wiU  sustato  peace,  that 
they  ShaU  agato  have  the  right  to  chooae  a 
form  of  govenunent  under  which  they  shaU 
Uve,  and  that  the  sovereign  rlghU  of  self-de- 
termination shaU  be  restored  to  them  to  ac- 
cordance with  the  pledge  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  hereby  expresses  ita 
soUdarity  with  the  peoples  of  Ontral  and 
Eastern  Europe. 
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BTRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  319 


Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rockk- 
FKLLXR,  and  Mr.  Ford)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1003.  supra: 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  f  ollow- 
inr 

The  Export-Import  Bank  ia  directed  to 
laue  a  report  to  the  (Siairmen  and  Ranking 
Metnben  of  the  Senate  Ckmimittee  on 
Banking.  Houatnc.  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resouroea,  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Flnanoe  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act,  on  the  status,  terms,  and  all 
other  pertinent  information  on  all  assist- 
ance provided  to  foreign  nations  that 
produce  or  export  coal,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  or  issistlng  in  the  development  of 
coal  production,  transportation,  export,  or 
other  coal-related  activities  or  operations. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
320 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  Mr.  Humfhret) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1003.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  19.  between  lines  9  and  10.  Insert 
the  following: 

DinaiBunoM  WRRnr  thi  umitku  statu  op 
THsax  nsiA  nuts  rxlatirg  to  afohahistam 

Smc  3M.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  section  SOI  of  the  United  States 
Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act 
of  1948  (22  U^.C.  1461)— 

(1)  the  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  shall  make  available  to 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  a  master 
copy  of  the  flhns  entitled  "Afghanistan 
1982:  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  Continues": 
"We  Are  Afghanistan":  and  "Afghanistan: 
The  Hidden  War"  and 

(2)  upon  evidence  that  necessary  United 
States  righU  and  licenses  have  been  secured 
and  paid  for  by  the  person  seeking  domestic 
releases  of  such  a  tOm.  the  Archivist  shall 
reimburse  the  director  for  any  expenses  of 
the  Agmcy  tn  making  the  master  copy  of 
such  film  available,  shall  deposit  such  film 
in  the  National  Archives  of  the  United 
Gtates,  and  shall  make  copies  of  such  film 
available  for  purchase  and  public  viewing 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Any  reimbursement  to  the  Director 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  credited  to 
the  aM>Ucable  vproprlation  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agrocy. 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  321 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  Mr.  Dou)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1003. 
supra;  as  f  oUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing sutMection: 

Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  lias  woiked  to  pro- 
mote haimony  among  all  the  people  of  Je- 
rusalem: and  he  has  promoted  freedom  of 
access  to  religious  shrines  for  Muslims, 
Christians,  and  Jews;  and  through  his  ef- 
forts the  aesthetic  character  of  the  city  has 
been  enhanced: 

Therefore,  the  Congress  commends  Mayor 
Kollek  for  his  efforts  over  the  yeans. 


ROTH  AMENDMENT  NO.  322 

Mr.  BOTH  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  till  S.  1003,  supra:  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  foUewing  new  sections:  To  prevent  the 
conduct  of  Espionage  activities  In  the 
United  8Utes  by  employees  of  the  United 
NationsJ 

TlUe  II  of  the  State  DeparUnent  Basic 
Authorities  Act  of  1956  (22  U.S.C.  4301.  et 
seq.),  is  amended  by  adding  the  folloiring 
new  section: 

U.S.  RgspoirsiBiLinxs  for  dcflotkb  op 
drmuf  ATioif  AL  oroamizatiors 

Sk.  206A.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  Pursuant  to  the  Headquarters  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  (authorized  by  Public  Law 
80-357,  22  U^.C.  287,  Aug.  4,  1947): 

(A)  The  United  SUtes  has  accepted  the 
treaty  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  facilitate, 
persons  nnployed  by  or  who  are  authorized 
by  the  united  Nations  to  conduct  official 
business  in  connection  with  the  organiza- 
tion or  any  agency  thereof,  the  right  of 
entry  Into,  and  the  exit  from,  the  United 
States  subject  to  regulation  as  to  points  of 
entry  and  departure,  for  purposes  of  con- 
ducting Official  activities  within  the  Head- 
quarterstdistrlct:  and 

(B)  Ad  obligation  to  permit,  and  to  facili- 
tate, acciiisition  of  facilities  In  order  to  con- 
duct suoi  activities  within  or  In  proximity 
to  the  Headquarters  District,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable jregulation.  including  the  location 
and  size  bt  such  facilities:  and 

(2)  Tsklng  Into  account  subsection  (a), 
and  consistent  with  the  obligation  of  the 
United  States  to  facilitate  the  functioning 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  United  States 
has  no  additional  obligation  to  permit  the 
conduct  of  any  other  activities,  including 
non-offldal  activities,  by  such  persons  out- 
side of  any  area  described  In  this  section. 

(b)  The  conduct  of  any  activities,  or  the 
acquisitien  of  any  benefits  as  defined  by 
P  Ji.  80-3J67.  by  any  person  described  In  sub- 
section (b)(lKA),  or  any  person  or  agency 
acting  oa  behalf  thereto,  outside  an  area  de- 
scribed in  that  subsection  may  be  permitted 
or  denied  or  subject  to  reasonable  regula- 
tion as  determined  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  P.L.  80-357. 

(c)  Th^  Secretary  of  State  shall  report  to 
the  Coi^ress  not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Section 
as  to  platis  for  implementation  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  shall  report  not  later  than  six  (6) 
months  thereafter  as  to  action  taken  pursu- 
ant therf  to. 

(d)  Th^  Secretary  of  SUte  is  dhected  to 
apply  ta  employees  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  who  are  nationals  of  a  foreign 
country  any  and  aU  terms,  limiUtions,  re- 
strictions, or  conditions  applicabl-  to  indi- 
viduals pursuant  to  this  Title  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  applied  to  members  of  the 
consulate,  embassy,  or  mission  to  the  United 
Nations  of  tills  country  in  the  United 
Stetes,  pursuant  to  this  Title. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to 
any  Unioed  States  nationaL 

(f)  DMlnitions— for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, "aeadquarters  District"  shall  mean 
such  area,  if  any.  within  the  United  States, 
agreed  to  by  a  public  international  organiza- 
tion an4  the  United  SUtes  to  constitute 
such  a  District,  together  with  such  areas  as 
the  Sectetary  of  SUte  may  approve  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  permit  effective 
functioning  of  the  Organization  or  Missions 
thereto; 


GRASS  jnr 


Stmms,  and 


June  10, 1985 

(AND  OTHERS) 
NO.  323 


AMENDMENT 
Mr.  GRAiHSLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 


Mr.  DiCoNcnn)  proposed 
bill  S.    1003, 


an  amendment  to  the 
supra;  as  f  o^ows: 

On  page  17,  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

poucT  towasb  trxatkxht  op  sovnn 

I  PBinKX>STAU 

Sac.  124.  (a)  The  Senate  finds  that— 

(1)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  hinder  and  deny  the 
free  practice  of  religion  and  to  deny  free- 
dom to  emigrate  to  the  victims  of  religious 
persecution:    ! 

(2)  such  policies  are  a  violation  of  the 
letter  and  sctrit  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  NaUon^,  the  United  NaUons  Declara- 
tion on  Hunun  Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, to  which  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  i|  a  partr. 

(3)  memberajof  the  170-meml>er  Pentecos- 
tal Christian  {  community  living  in  Chu- 
guyevka  in  the  Soviet  Far  East  have  aUeged- 
ly  undergone  jpeiaecution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  authorities  as  a  result  of  their  at^ 
tempts  to  practice  their  religious  beliefs: 

(4)  the  Soviet  authorities  allegedly  have 
refused  to  allow  members  of  that  Pentecos- 
tal community  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union: 

(5)  when,  oQ  Monday,  May  13,  1985.  four 
members  of  the  Pentecostal  community  of 
Chuguyevka  abempted  to  enter  the  United 
SUtes  Kmhati^  in  Moscow  in  an  attempt  to 
seek  refuge  a^d  make  their  plight  known, 
they  were  intdrcepted  by  Soviet  guards  sU- 
tloned  outside  |tbe  Embassy: 

(6)  in  the  scaffle  that  ensued  three  of  the 
Penteeostals  were  lieaten  severely  and  ar- 
rested by  the  Soviet  guards,  wliile  the 
fourth  PenteciMUl  gained  entrance  to  the 
Embassy  and !  was  interviewed  by  United 
SUtes  of  f  iciali  and 

(7)  upon  a^-eeing  to  leave  the  United 
SUtes  Kmiwwy  the  man  was  driven  to  the 
subway  in  a  diplomatic  car  where  he  was 
Identified  by  $oviet  police  before  he  could 
enter  the  subaky. 

(b)  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  has  acted  in  violation 
of  the  human  HghU  of  the  Pentecostal  com- 
mimity  in  (^uguyevka  by  tiindering  the 
practice  of  their  religious  beliefs  and  refus- 
ing to  allow  them  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  ' 

(2)  personnd  of  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  acted  In  violation  of  the 
human  rights  of  the  four  members  of  the 
Pentecostal  onnmunlty  who  attempted  to 
enter  the  United  SUtes  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  particularly  in  using  excessive 
force  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  their  entry; 

(3)  the  United  SUtes  Department  of  SUte 
should  continue  tlirough  all  available  chan- 
nels to  assure  the  safety  of  the  four  persons 
who  attempted  to  enter  the  United  SUtes 
Embassy,  and  to  seek  to  persuade  the  Cjov- 
emment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  the 
members  of  the  Pentecostal  community  in 
(Thuguyevka  to  emigrate  to  the  West;  and 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  SUte  should  under- 
take a  study  of  United  SUtes  policy  relating 
to  the  granting  of  asylum  in  United  States 
embassies  abnMd  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  penate  as  to  where  current 
policy  might  tie  adjusted  with  relation  to  in- 
cidents over  the  past  live  years  where 
asylum  has  been  requested  at  United  SUtes 
embassies  abrt  ad. 


June  10,  1985 
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STMMS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDBSENT  NO.  324 


Mr.  8YMM8  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HiLMS,  Mr.  AuisTROHQ,  Mr.  Gold- 
WARR.  Mr.  DnnoH,  Mr.  Thurmohd, 
Mr.  McClurk,  Mr.  Quaylb,  and  Mr. 
Mattihglt)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

axPEAL  OP  anraicnoRS  or  oraaATioas  n 

AROOLA 

Section  118  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  C^ooperation  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-533-es  U.S.C.  2293  note)  is  hereby 
repealed. 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  325 

Mr.  IX)MENICI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Holuhgs.  Bfr.  Abdhor. 
Mrs.  BLassebaum,  and  Mr.  DAifroRTB) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  biU  S. 
1003,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  18,  lietween  lines  17  and  18, 
insert  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(3)  $45,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $45,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987  shaU 
be  allocated  to  fund  granU  and  exchanges 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and 
the  amounta  utilized  for  programs  In  Cen- 
tral America  shall  be  obligated  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America." 


HUMPHREY  AMENDBfENT  NO. 
326 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment,  which  was  subsequently 
modified,  to  the  bill  S.  1003.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  19.  strike  out  lines  20  and  21  of 
the  Weicker  amendment  No.  20  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  $137,717,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  $137,517,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  of 
which  amoimU  $400,000  in  each  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  available  only  to  carry  out  the 
Radio  Maccabee  Program  of  Radio  Liberty 
described  in  section  14. 

On  page  20,  between  lines  16  and  17, 
insert  the  following: 

RADIO  BROADCASnRC  n  THE  DARI  ARD  PASHTO 
LAROUAGXS 

Sic.  304.  (a)  Section  2,  paragraph  5  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973  (22  use  2871  paragraph  5)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  Afghanistan,  as  long  as  it 
is  under  Soviet  occupation"  after  "Eastern 
Europe." 

(b)  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting Act  of  1973  (22  U.S.C.  2871  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section:  "Radio  Broadcasting 
in  the  Dart  and  Pashto  Languages". 

"Sic  14.  Not  less  than  $450,000  of  the 
grant  payable  under  this  act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  not  less  than  $250,000  of  the 
grant  payable  under  tills  act  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987,  to  RFE/RL,  Incorporated,  shall 
be  used  for  radio  broadcasting  to  the 
Afghan  people  in  the  Dari  and  Pashto  lan- 
guages, to  be  designated  'Radio  Free  Af- 
ghanistan.' " 


BYRD  AMENDBCENT  NO.  327 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  S.  1003.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bUl,  taiaert 
the  following: 

Since  the  People's  Republic  of  China  lias 
made  substantial  progress  in  promoting 
market-oriented  pracUoea  throughout  the 
Chinese  economy; 

Since  the  Chineae  economy  has  responded 
to  this  increased  liberalization  with  record 
growth  that  last  year  alone  resulted  in  tai- 
creases  in  the  real  gitMs  national  product  of 
an  estimated  thirteen  percent; 

Since  the  growth  has  created  significant 
new  demand  for  a  vast  array  of  producU 
and  services  that  can  be  met  by  American 
producers; 

Since  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  totaled  only 
$6  bOlion  in  1984  and  was  again  in  deficit  by 
more  than  $50  million;  and. 

Since  increased  exports  are  essential  to 
the  creation  of  American  jobs  and  to  the  vi- 
tality of  the  American  economy:  and. 

Since  the  People's  Republic  of  China  rep- 
reaenU  the  world's  largest  potential  maiket, 
therefore  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Omgreas 
that,  consistent  with  overall  American  for- 
eign policy  and  national  security  objectives. 
the  Departments  of  SUte  and  Commerce 
should  take  appropriate  steps  to  increase 
United  States/China  trade  with  a  view  to 
Improving  the  trade  balance.  IncrtMsing 
American  Jobs  throu^  export  growth,  snd 
assuring  significant  U.S.  partldiMtlon  in  the 
growing  Chinese  market. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  328 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  290  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1003.  supra;  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  language  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment after  the  word  "subsection:"  on  line  5, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
section  requiring  that  nongovernmental  or 
multilateral  organizations  not  be  subject  to 
any  requirement  more  restrictive  than  that 
applicable  to  a  foreign  government,  the 
I^vsident,  In  connecticm  with  'wfc<"g  avaQ- 
able  assistance  for  population  planning. 
shall  retain  authority  under  Article  n  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  shall 
have  authority  hereunder  to  implement 
whatever  policies  he  deems  necessary  to 
curb  human  righU  violations,  including  but 
not  limited  to  infanticide,  abortion,  involun- 
tary sterilization,  and  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination, and  such  authority  may  be  del- 
egated to  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
who  may  be  designated  by  the  President  for 
that  puri>ose;  provided  that  this  subsection 
shaU  take  effect  on  June  30, 1985.". 


AUTHORITY  PORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEETT 

COiaUTTEB  OR  THE  JUSIdAET 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Monday,  June  10,  1985,  to  resume 
hearing  on  S.  51,  the  Superfund  Im- 
provement Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOME  RESPIRATORY  CARE  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  26,  1985.  I  taitroduced 
S.  1249,  legislation  to  give  reqiirator- 
dependent  patiente,  now  hospitalised 
on  life  support  machines,  the  freedom 
to  receive  respiratory  care  services  in 
alternative  care  setthigs  such  as  their 
homes  or  skilled  nursing  fadltties. 
Under  current  law.  there  are  several 
thousand  persons— young  and  old— 
who  are  medically  able  to  leave  the 
hospital  but  are  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause the  current  reimbursement  rules 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  will  only 
cover  the  more  costly  hospital  care. 

This  legislation,  the  Home  Respira- 
tory Care  Act  of  1985,  would  correct  a 
situation  first  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  by  President 
Reagan  nearly  4  years  ago.  In  a  na- 
tionally televised  press  omference.  the 
President  cited  the  case  of  a  young 
Iowa  girl.  KaUe  Beckett,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  "hidebound  regulation"  prevent- 
ing a  needy  child  from  getting  amiro- 
priate  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Katie  had  beoi  hoq>italised  for 
an  extended  period  of  time  and  was 
medicaUy  able  to  go  home,  as  long  as 
she  could  continue  to  use  a  req>lrator. 
The  State  Medicaid  plan  would  pay 
only  for  her  hospitalisation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  her  Con- 
gressman, Katie's  plight  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  White  House. 
After  the  President's  press  conference, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  found  an  obscure  provision  in 
the  SSI  law  that  would  allow  Katie  to 
obtain  a  waiver.  At  last,  after  months 
and  months  of  redtape  and  futile  ap- 
peals, Katie  was  able  to  go  home.  As  a 
result,  the  Medicaid  program  has  been 
saved  an  estimated  $200,000  in  annual 
costs  for  Katie's  hospital  care  and 
Katie  is  now  thriving  in  the  warmth 
and  security  of  her  own  home. 

Katie  Beckett's  experience  led  to  the 
creation  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  of  the  "Katie 
Beckett"  task  force  which  reviewed 
persons  in  similar  situations  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  The  pnx^ess  was  cimiher- 
some;  the  task  force  approved  beneflU 
for  only  200  people  in  situations  simi- 
lar to  Katie's.  It  is  estimated  that  well 
over  2,000  people  could  be  more  appro- 
priately cared  for  in  nonhospital  set- 
tings. 

Now  the  task  force  is  closing  shop. 
In  the  future,  the  only  way  to  obtain  a 
waiver  will  be  through  a  cumbersome 
pixMsess,  which  in  many  ways  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  State  agency's 
ability  to  produce  the  necessary  infor- 
mation for  waiver  consideration.  The 
Home  Respiratory  Care  Act  of  1985, 
which  is  also  being  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Roh  Wydeh, 
would   provide   a  financial   incentive 
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within  the  Medtekre  and  Medicaid  pro- 
grams to  care  for  chronic  respirator- 
dependent  Americana  in  the  least 
costly,  most  comfortable  setting.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  15  percent  of 
chronic  resirirator-dependent  paUents 
who  have  been  hoqiitaUied  for  more 
than  30  days  can  be  cared  for  in  less 
Intmsive  settings.  Today,  reimburse- 
ment barriers  prevent  such  care  in 
nursing  homes  and  hcune  care  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid.  This  bill 
would  remove  those  barriers  and.  ac- 
cording to  the  American  Association  of 
Respiratory  Therapists,  would  save 
about  taoO.OOO  pa-  patioit  per  year. 

Specifically,  this  bill  establishes  a 
target  category  of  patients  who  have 
been  hospitalised  for  at  least  30  con- 
secutive days,  dependent  on  a  req>ira- 
tor  for  life  support  at  least  6  hours  per 
day  during  that  time,  and  are  medical- 
ly able  to  be  eared  for  in  a  less  inten- 
sive setting.  These  patients  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  respiratory  care 
under  the  hone  health  benefits  of 
Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  the 
sklUed  nursing  facility  benefit  of  Med- 
icare. In  addition,  the  bfll  provides  for 
"Aeedom  of  choice."  such  that  an  in- 
dividual who  wants  to  remain  in  the 
hospital  may  do  so.  The  patient  would 
not  be  reqiiired  to  leave.  This  provl- 
sicm  is  included  to  protect  patients 
who  may  not  have  adequate  support 
services  at  home. 

Last  year,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  prepared  a  preliminary  cost  es- 
timate of  a  similar  proposal,  conclud- 
ing that  it  would  cost  the  Medicare 
Program  $1  million  and  save  the  Med- 
icaid Program  approximately  $10  to 
$14  mUlloi.  CBO  is  preparing  new  esti- 
mates now.  based  on  the  specific  provi- 
sl(nis  of  this  legislation.  Even  if  these 
final  flgures  should  show  an  Increased 
cost  to  either  Federal  health  care  pro- 
gram, adjustments  could  be  made  in 
the  program  to  lower  costs  without 
Jeopardising  the  basic  intent  of  the 
legtelation. 

In  sum.  this  legislation  is  necessary 
because  even  the  miracles  of  modem 
medical  technology  have  a  down  side. 
This  leglslaticm  balances  the  potential 
dehumanizing  effects  of  respiratory 
therapy  with  the  nurturing  environ- 
ment of  the  home. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
In  sponsoring  this  important  le^sla- 
tion. 

I  ssk  luumimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bm  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

S.  1349 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Reprtaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  ottenMed, 

SHORT  TTTLX 

SscnoH  1.  Thla  Act  msy  be  dted  as  the 
"Home  Respiratory  Care  Act  of  IMS". 


sacnoN.  t-  oovBUGi  or  nsraurocY  cutt 

SSaVKB  roa  VINTILATOa-DCPSND. 

BurriNDivmiiALa 
(a)  UmSB  liDicuut  Pkoobaii.— 

(1)  As  autr  or  Hoia  hbalxb  ssavicn.— <A) 
Section  jMKmXS)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  I^AC.  lSMx(mX2))  to  amended  by 
Inaertlncf  before  the  aemioolon  at  the  end 
the  foUoflnr  ".  or  respiratory  care  for  a 
qualified ;  reqxlratory  care  patient  (as  de- 
fined in  iiibaection  (ee))". 

(B)  {Section  1814(aX3XC)  and 
1835(aX3kA)  of  such  Act  (43  UJ3.C. 
lS96f(aXixC).  1395n(aX2XA))  are  i^n^Tidf^ 
by  Inaertfit  after  "speech  therapy"  the  fol- 
lowlnr  ".  or,  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  respi- 
ratory ewe  patient  (as  defined  In  section 
IMKee)).  req>iratory  care.". 

(2)  As  fAKT  or  ajLiasusu  cuat  ssavicn.— 
(A)  Section  1861(hX3)  of  such  Act  (43 
UB.C.  13Mz(hX8))  to  amended  by  insertinc 
after  "speech  therapy"  the  foUowlnr  ",  or 
req>lratoigr  care  for  a  qualified  req>iratory 
care  patient  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(ee)),". 

(B)  Section  1814(aX3XB)  of  such  Act  (43 
n.&C.  13Mf(aX3XB))  to  ammded  by  Insert- 
in*  after  rrehabilltatlon  services."  the  fol- 
lowing: "^,  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  respi- 
ratory care  patlmt  (as  defined  in  section 
1861(ee)).!respiratory  care.". 

(C)  SedUon  181S(aX3)  of  such  Act  (43 
VAC.  13Me(aXS))  to  amended  by  Insertinc 
after  "on^lghth"  the  followlnr  "(or  one- 
sixteenth  |in  the  case  of  a  qualified  respira- 
tory care  paUent,  as  defined  in  section 
1861(ee))'l 

(3)  Dsv^iirnoii  or  quAumo  usraAToaT 
CAM*  PATiBiiT.— Section  1861  of  such  Act  (43 
UAC.  13Mx)  to  amended  by  addlnc  at  the 
end  the  f<(lowlng  new  subsection: 


"«t»* 


I  BBPnAToar  ouu  PAnsn 


"(ee)  Tl^e  term  'qualified  respiratory  care 
patient' 1 

"(1)  with  respect  to  respiratory  care  fur- 
nished as  part  of  extended  care  services 
during  a  «ieU  of  illness,  an  individual  who— 
"(A)  to  medically  dependent  on  a  ventila- 
tor for  life  support  at  least  six  hours  per 
day, 
"(B)  beiore  admission  to  the  skilled  nurs- 
was  so  dependent  (for  life  sup- 
six  hours  per  day)  as  part  of  in- 
ittal  services  for  at  least  SO  con- 
durlng  the  spell  of  Illness, 
for  the  provtolon  of  respiratory 
of  the  extended  care  services, 
respiratory  care  as  part  of  im- 
servloes. 
adequate  social  support  services 
for  at  home,  and 
les  to  be  cared  for  at  home;  and 
"(3)  with  respect  to  respiratory  care  fur- 
nished td  part  of  home  health  services 
during  or  jtollowing  a  speU  of  tllness.  an  Indi- 
vidual- 

"(A)  to  aiedlcally  dependent  on  a  ventila- 
tor for  life  support  at  least  six  hours  per 
day.  1 

"(B)  before  first  being  furnished  home 
health  setvlces  during  the  speU  of  lUness, 
was  so  de|>endent  (for  life  support  at  least 
six  hours  k>er  day)  as  part  of  inpatient  hos- 
pital service  or  post-hovital  extended  care 
services  s>r  at  least  30  consecutive  days 
during  thS  UDeU  of  illness,  and 

"(C)  but  for  the  provtolon  of  respiratory 
care  as  part  of  the  home  health  services, 
would  require  respiratory  care  as  part  of  in- 
patient hospital  services  or  extend 
services.". 

(b)  Uifsni  MzDicAiD  Prookam.— Section 
1903(aXiq)  of  such  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1396a(a) 
(10))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
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faculty,  or  m 
"(Iv)  has 


the  end  of  subparagraph  (C).  by  adding 
"and"  at  the  e  Bd  of  subparagraph  (O),  and 
by  ixisertlng  af  «r  subparagraph  (D)  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut  paragraph: 

"(K)  for  the  I  Delusion  of  home  respiratory 
care  for  any  Inftvldual  who— 

"(I)  to  medically  dependent  on  a  ventUator 
for  life  suKWrt  at  least  six  hours  per  day, 

"(II)  has  beei  so  dependent  for  at  least  SO 
consecutive  da  rs  ot  the  »w^rn««in««  number 
of  days  autboised  under  the  State  plan, 
whichever  to  U  is,  as  an  inpatient  in  one  or 
more  hoapltatoii  skilled  nursing  faculties,  or 
Intennedlate  care  faculties, 

"(ill)  but  forjthe  Inclusion  of  home  respi- 
ratory care,  wmild  require  re«>lratory  care 
as  an  Inpatient!  in  a  hospital,  skilled  nursing 
ediate  care  faculty, 
ate  sodal  support  services 
to  be  cared  for  at  home,  and 

"(v)wtahes  td  be  cared  for  at  home:". 

(c)  EifSLiivaJDATSs.- 

(1)  MsncAsa  Anammrs.— The  amend- 
ments made  bn  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to 
servloes  performed  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  oucith  hfitminj  go  days  after 
the  date  of  theienactment  of  thto  Act 

(3)  lISMCAmjAMSSDiiMirs.— (A)  Except  as 
tirovldad  in  suhparagraph  (B).  the  amend- 
ments made  bylsubaeetion  (b)  shaU  apply  to 
services  performed  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  quarter  beginning  80 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

(B)  In  the  ca^e  of  a  State  plan  for  medical 
assistance  und*  title  ZIX  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act  thatlthe  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  determines  requires  State 
legislation  In  ofder  for  the  plan  to  meet  the 
additional  req|ilrement  <inrw?tf^  by  the 
amendments  laade  by  subsection  (b),  the 
State  plan  shaq  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to 
comply  with  tqe  requtavments  of  such  UUe 
solely  on  the  basto  of  lU  faUure  to  meet  that 
additional  requirement  before  the  first  day 
of  the  first  oalaidar  quarter  beginning  after 
the  dose  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
State  legtolatuae  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act.* 


OUTSTANDINO  FLORIDIAN8 


•  Mr.  CHIL] 
like  to  take 
nlze  eight  ou 
Ida.  Each  yi 
of  Labor 
commemorai 
Older  Worice 
to  eight  senii 


Mr.  President,  I  would 
opportunity  to  recog- 
dlng  citizens  of  Flor- 
the  Florida  Department 
Employment  Security 
National  Employ  the 
Week  by  giving  awards 
citizens  who  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  in  being  gainfully 
employed  and  productive  past  age  55 
or  60.  This  year,  a  panel  of  Judges  se- 
lected 8  out  of  700  nominees  to  receive 
the  "TImex  You're  Still  TlcUng 
Awards."  These  employer-nominated 
candidates  were  required  to  be  over 
age  55  and  in  a  paid  position  of  em- 
ployment. The  winners  were  chosen 
their  age.  current  and  past 
and  their  determined 
vity. 

d  prize  winner  was  80- 

o  Saltsman.  Dayton 

ity  CPR  coordinator  for 

ericani  Heart  Association  in  St. 

lurg.  I^ayton  was  previously  an 

radlo/te  evision  personality,  and 

is  endeared  t^  both  cmrrent  and  past 

grand    prize    winner. 


considei 
achlevemei 
level  of  pi 

The  191 
year-old, 
is  a 
the 

ite: 


associates.    As 
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Dasrton  received  a  year's  use  of  a  new 
automobile,  two  barrels  of  g— """*. 
and  a  pass  to  fly  at  no  charge  through- 
out the  United  States  for  1  year. 

The  seven  nuiners  up  receiving 
awards  were  Earl  R.  Adams,  82.  of  Key 
West.  Anne  Elman.  74.  of  West  Palm 
Beach.  Sidney  Oodet.  72.  of  Boynton 
Beach.  Helen  Keegan.  88.  of  Miami. 
Irving  Miller.  74.  of  Miami.  Richard 
Charly  Sager.  65,  of  Ormond  Beach, 
and  Juanita  H.  Strumph,  69.  of  Jack- 
sonville. All  eight  received  an  appro- 
priate basket  of  prizes.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  Wallace  E. 
Orr  and  the  staff  of  the  Florida  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Employment 
Security  for  organizing  this  event  and 
providing  the  recognition  of  these 
vital  and  active  older  Americans.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions to  this  group  of  700,  as  well  as 
the  8  winners.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewe<L  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shaU  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
RcooRO  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD-423. 

The  notification  follows: 

DSFUBI  SSCmUTT  ASSUTAHCS  AOKMCT, 

Wathington.  DC.  June  7,  IMS. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-0337«/85ct. 
Hon.  RicBAKS  O.  LUOAS. 
Oiairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waihington,  DC 
Dkak  Mjl  CBAixifAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  30(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  86-38  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
Thto  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oennany  for  de- 
fense artldes  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$373  mUUon.  Shortly  after  thto  letter  to  de- 
livered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media  of  the  unclassified  portion  of 
thto  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 


TkAimfiTTAL  No.  85-88 

Notice  of  Propostd  Issuance  of  letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Sectioo  S6(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  purchaser  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Octmany. 

(U)  Total  — »«"f»"i«  value: 

MUUomt 

Major  defense  equipment  > $884 

Other 18 


Total 

•  As  deflned  in 


S73 

47(6)  of  tbe  AiBM  Bspott 
OootralAct. 

(ill)  Description  of  artldes  or  servloes  of- 
fered: Three  hundred  mission  equipment 
packages,  consisting  of  a  target  aoqvdsltlan 
designation  sight  and  pilot  night  viaioa 
sensor  and  a  video  thermal  tracker.  Thto 
proposed  sale  also  Includes  a  ooptoductian 
optkm  for  development  wmk,  technical  data 
paduges.  technical  asslsfance  and  sales  of 
components. 

(iv)  ICUltary  department:  Army  (WJO), 

(V)  Sales  fommlaskio.  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vl>  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  In 
tbe  defense  artldes  or  def oise  servloes  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vU)  Section  38  report:  Case  not  Induded 
in  section  28  report. 

(viil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  7 
June  1985. 

PoucT  JusnncAnoa 

RBBBAL  a^'UBUC  OT  OXaMAMT— lOSSIOa 
■PA 


Tbe  Oovemment  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oeimany  (FRO)  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  three  hundred  mission  equipment 
packages.  oonsiBtlng  of  a  target  aoquisttlan. 
designation  sight  and  irilot  night  vision 
sensor  and  a  video  thermal  tradcer.  TUs 
proposed  sale  also  Indudes  a  ooproducUon 
option  for  development  work,  twihnifal  data 
packages,  technical  asslstanry  and  sales  of 
comptments.  The  estimated  cost  to  $872  mU- 
lion. 

Thto  sale  wUl  contribute  to  the  foreign 
poUcy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
tbe  United  States  by  Improving  the  military 
capabUitics  of  the  FRO;  furthering  NATO 
ratUmaUsatlon.  standanUaatlan.  and  Inter- 
operaUUty;  and  enhandng  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alllanoe. 

Ilie  FRO  needs  these  '^*— <""  equipment 
packages  as  part  of  the  modemlsatlan  of  its 
air  defense  attaA  capability.  The  PAH-2 
helicopters.  In  which  they  will  be  incorpo- 
rated. wUl  be  used  to  defend  Central  Euro- 
pean alr^Moe.  The  ntO  to  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing thto  equipment  into  its  defense  es- 
tablishment and  there  wiU  be  a  marked  im- 
provement In  the  FRQ  air  defense  capabUI- 
Ues. 

The  sale  of  thto  equipment  and  suivort 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  ilartln 
Marietta  Aerospace  Corporation  of  Orlando, 
Florida. 

Implonentation  of  thto  sale  wiU  require 
the  assignment  of  one  arMltional  VA  Oov- 
emment representative  to  the  mO:  no  ad- 
ditional contractor  representatives  wUl  be 
required. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VA 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  thto  sale.* 


SUPPORT  FOR  THE  COMTRAS 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  days,  this  body 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  its  ttane  de- 
bating the  merits  of  continued  Ameri- 
can support  tor  the  anti-Manist  filt- 
ers, or  Oontras.  of  Mearagua.  The 
time  was  more  than  wen  spent  as  this 
is  a  questkn  of  vital  oonoem  to  the 
American  people  and  directly  affects 
our  security  and  r,m*^nnm^  interests.  By 
this  open  and  democratic  process,  we 
ensure  a  fair  hearing  tar  all  points  of 
view  and  foster  the  creaticm  of  a  free 
and  informed  dectorate. 

The  debate  has  oentoed  primarily 
on  the  rightneas  and  effectiveness  of 
Amrrlcan  policy  in  Nicaragua  rather 
than  OD  that  policy's  ultimate  goaL 
U.S.  policy  is  to  encourage  the  dev^ 
opment  of  stable  and  proverous  na- 
tkms  which  looik  to  the  proteetiOD  and 
advancement  of  their  own  people  and 
not  to  extend  a  domineering  ideology 
and  to  create  regiooal  strife.  At  this 
point,  it  behooves  us  to  take  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  wider  implications  of 
the  continued  presence  of  a  Soviet 
proxy  state,  that  is  Nicaragua,  hi  the 
geographical  center  of  our  hemi- 
qjhere. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Christian  Sdoioe  Monitw  of  June  6. 
1985.  John  Lenczowskl.  Directw  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Soviet  Affairs  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  addresses  Just 
this  topic  Mr.  LencBOWski  points  out 
some  fundamental  truths  of  the 
nature  of  Mandst-Lenlnist  states,  es- 
pecially those  which  adhere  to  the 
strict  disciplinary  requirements  of 
Soviet  communism.  The  Soviet  ideolo- 
gy is  maiked  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
dividual's and  society's  welfare  to  its 
own  propagation  and  extension.  By 
their  own  admission,  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua  is  Just  such 
a  client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
presence  of  Bulgarians.  East  Europe- 
ans, and  Cubans,  helping  to  shore  up 
the  Oovemment's  oppressive  and  tm- 
popular  leaders,  testifies  to  the  future 
role  of  Nicaragua  in  the  Soviet  bloc 

Agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  adept 
at  the  use  of  disinformatiim  and  the 
propagation  of  untruths.  It  is  crucial 
that  the  real  nature  of  the  mcaraguan 
Oovemment  be  exposed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Lencsowskl's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbocws.  as  follows: 

IirasnATiosAL  CoamunsM  ass  Nicasacua— 
Air  ABSumsiaATioii  Vmw 

(By  John  licncaowskl) 

It  to  often  unplf  sant  to  resurrect  wbMt 
many  think  are  the  impleasant  tfaosts  of 
tbe  past.  Unfortunately,  that  to  what  we  do 
when  we  talk  frankly  about  tbe  forces  of 
"International  oommuntom"  at  work  In  our 
hemisphere.  It  has  long  been  pcriltlcally  the 
safe  thing  to  do  to  ridicule  any  mention  of 
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thit  alleged  ixhenomencn.  Profeaon  and 
pundfU  have  aaured  us  for  yean  that 
"Intgmattnnal  ootmBuniaB"  as  such  no 
kmier  really  exists— which  Is  why  It  is  ridi- 
culed as  a  "phantom."  the  object  of  itration- 
al  i>hoi)ias  of  extremists,  know-nothings,  or 
people  IMng  in  the  past  It  has  been  ex- 
plained to  us  that  we  can  no  longer  clinical- 
ly and  aocuiately  use  this  loaded  expression 
because  of  the  Sin»Sovlet  spUt.  the  Tugo- 
slav-Sovlet  spUt.  the  Albanian-aoviet  split, 
and  other  manifestations  of  polyoentrlsm. 

Perhaps  communism  is  no  longer  a  mono- 
lithic force  subsuming  aO  llandst-Lenlnist 
states  under  the  Soviet  banner.  Neverthe- 
less, how  can  one  label  the  presence  today 
In  Nlcaiagua  of  Cubans.  Bulgarians.  Liby- 
ans. Ouchs.  North  Kmeans.  Bast  Oennans. 
Vietnamese,  Soviets,  and  communist  ele- 
ments of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisa- 
tion? If  this  is  not  some  facsimile  of  interna- 
tional communism,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  at 
how  to  explain  the  rnrnmnn  Uucad  that 
binds  these  forces  together.  If  we  must  pay 
our  dues  to  the  gods  of  polycenttlsm.  then 
perhaps  we  might  refine  our  terminology  by 
caning  this  phenomenon  "Soviet  intona- 
Uooal  communsim."  since  neither  Maoist, 
Tltolst,  or  Albanian  brands  of  ««wniniiTitoiri 
are  at  work. 

Since  we  also  rarely  discuss  the  facts 
about  international  communism,  here  are  a 
few  that  should  be  remembered  in  the  con- 
text of  the  debate  on  Nicaragua: 

The    people    do     not     want    wimmnnljmn 

Never  in  history  has  a  majority  of  a  free 
electorate  democratically  chosen  a  commu- 
nist form  of  government.  (There  is  <ndy  one 
exomticm:  the  miniMffiiu  state  of  San 
Mailno.) 

Communists  have  always  come  to  power 
through  violent  takeovers.  These  takeovers 
have  always  Involved  the  aeisure  of  power 
by  a  wen-organised  and  externally  assisted 
minority  over  an  unorganised  and  unwitting 
ma)(»1ty.  Such  takeovns  consistenly  entaU 
the  use  of  a  "popular  front"  of  communist 
and  noncommnnlst  elements:  the  establish- 
ment of  a  communist  party  that  uses  an  ide- 
ological party  line  to  enforce  internal  con- 
formity and  identify  and  eliminate  devl- 
atlonists:  the  use  of  camouflage  to  disguise 
the  party's  true  intenUtms  and  fuU  poUtlcal 
program:  the  use  of  propaganda  and  disin- 
formatlon  to  manipulate  the  international 
news  media:  the  use  of  violent  snd  ruthless 
methods  to  eliminate  aU  organised  (H>posi- 
tktK  and  finally,  the  use  of  gradiuUsm  in 
the  process  of  »n»«tn«Hwy  opposition  and 
applying  internal  security— so  that  the 
peoide  do  not  realise  what  is  himpenlng  to 
them  untn  it  is  too  late. 

No  oommimist  regime  that  has  consolidat- 
ed Its  power  hss  ever  been  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  a  noncommunist  order.  (The 
only  exception  is  Grenada.)  Every  other 
form  of  government  offers  people  the 
chance  to  retain  a  system  of  trial  and  error. 
It  is  easy  to  overthrow  a  Siah  or  a  Somoca 
after  trial  has  been  granted  and  error  per- 
ceived. But  once  cmnmimism  is  firmly  in 
place,  the  possibility  of  trial  and  error  is  no 
more.  A  vote  against  aid  to  the  "freedom 
fighters"  is  a  vote  to  consign  Nicaragua  to 
an  indeflnite  period  of  no  freedom  of  choice. 

The  human  cost  of  communism  exceeds 
most  Americans'  expeditions.  The  number 
of  people  murdered  by  communist  regimes 
Is  estimated  at  between  60  million  and  ISO 
mmion.  with  the  higher  figure  probably 
more  accurate  in  light  of  recent  scholarship. 
The  greatest  tide  of  refugees  in  world  histo- 
ry flows  from  communist  states  to  noncom- 
munist ones:  Today  it  comes  from  Ethiopia, 


Afghanigtan,  Indochina.  East  Europe,  and 
Niearagila.  (During  the  entire  Vietnam  war 
there  w^  nary  a  refugee  fleeing  from  Indo- 
china, it  was  not  untn  communism  tri- 
umphed Ithat  life  became  so  unbearable  that 
people  1^  could  withstand  decades  of  war 
fled  to  the  seas.)  Communism  invented  the 
ocmomtimtion  camp.  MllUons  have  been  Im- 
prisoned and  executed,  have  worked  and 
starved  to  death,  in  these  camps.  Commu- 
nist regynes  will  not  permit  raiterprising 
Westemjreporters  near  these  camps,  so  you 
dont  hear  about  them  on  the  news.  Com- 
munist feglmes  recognize  no  restraint  on 
their  absolute  power.  Frtmi  this  they  estab- 
lish ideological  falsehoods  as  the  standards 
of  rightland  wrong  and  the  standards  by 
which  d#viationism  is  measured;  from  this 
stems  the  systematic  denial  of  aU  individual 
human  rights.  The  quaUty  of  life  always  de- 
teriorate^ under  mtntTivr;Jffm:  the  mlHtaHM. 

tlon  of  ixXetr,  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
sumer ebonomy;  the  rationing  of  food:  the 
deterioration  of  houdng  and  insufficient 
new  construction  to  meet  population 
growth;  the  destruction  of  medical  care 
through  ilack  of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
pUes;  th^  destruction  of  religion;  the  de- 
structioni  and  poUtical  control  of  education 
and  culture;  the  rewriting  of  history  and  de- 
structioni  of  moniunents  to  the  national  her- 
itage; an|i  the  assault  on  family  life  and  pa- 
rental Jurisdiction  over  chUdren. 

Soviet-style  communism  invariably  means 
the  expo^  of  terrorism,  violence,  and  revo- 
lution. S0vlet  proxy  states  participate  in  an 
efficient  division  of  labor  Cubans  as  troops. 
Bulgarians  and  Vietnamese  as  arms  suppU- 
ers.  East!  Germans  as  secret-poUce  trainers 
and  military  advisers.  Since  Soviet  proxies 
are  present  on  our  continent  today,  it  is  no 
accident  i  that  the  communist  Sandlnista 
regime  i4  an  active  collaborator  in  this  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

The  Syidlnlstas  are  communists.  Nlcara- 
guan  PrNident  Daniel  Ortega  has  said: 
"MandsE^-Lenlnism  is  the  scientific  doctrine 
that  guides  our  revolution.  .  .  .  [Wlithout 
Sandlnismo  we  cannot  be  Marxist-Leninist, 
and  San^inismo  without  Mftprtmi-T *"'"<«»" 
cannot  b^  revolutionary."  The  identical  pat- 
tern of  cymmunist  takeover  methods,  inter- 
nal policies,  and  external  behavior  is  repeat- 
ing itsell  in  Nicaragiia.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  glren  the  evidence  we  have  accumu- 
lated, that  Nicaragua  is  becoming  another 
Cuba. 

Comm^ist  regimes,  including  the  Nicara- 
guan  regjme.  spend  vast  resources  on  disln- 
formatioft— to  deceive  the  international 
news  media  and  foreign  poUtlcal  decision- 
makers. A  principal  goal  is  to  dlssemliute 
false  information  about  the  nature  of  their 
own  system:  The  principal  disinformation 
theme  o^  aU  communist  regimes  is  to  con- 
vince others  that  they  are  not  really  com- 
munist. This  is  done  in  many  ways  by  the 
Sandinistas,  but  most  prominently  by  the 
"guided  tour."  Countless  American  visitors 
are  takes  on  this  guided  tour  and  see  nice 
things  a^d  talk  to  "average  citizens"  who 
teU  thei^  what  the  regime  wants  them  to 
hear.  No|>ody  wants  to  beUeve  that  he  has 
been  foo|ed.  But  if  C^ongress  is  to  beUeve  the 
testimony  of  constituents  and  reporters  who 
base  thev  information  on  the  "guided  tour," 
Congresslmay  as  weU  beUeve  everything  it  is 
told  on  Identical  guided  tours  in  Moscow, 
Havana,  £ast  Germany,  and  North  Korea. 

Congress  must  decide  whether  it  wiU 
resist  international  commimlsm  on  our  con- 
Unent  or!  let  It  prosper.  Isolationists  in  Con- 
gress m^  base  their  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministrailon  on  the  principle  that  other 


countries  shoald  be  aUowed  self-determina- 
tion. Unfortimately,  in  Nicaragua  today 
there  can  be  fo  self-determination,  because 
of  the  reaUty]  of  "foreign-foroe  determina- 
tion." The  foreign  force  is  the  USSR  and  its 
proxies,  otherwise  known  as  the  forces  of 
international  ^mmunism.  WiU  the  Nicara- 
guans  be  glv«i  enough  assistance  so  that 
they  WiU  be  a|t>le  to  determine  their  future 
a  balance  of  foreign  forces, 
permit  an  imbalance,  an  im- 
democracy.  against  any 
and  error?  If  Congress  choos- 
es to  deny  thelNlcaraguan  friends  of  democ- 
racy a  chancelfor  self-determination,  it  wUl 
be  voting  in  nvor  of  the  first  victory  of  the 
Soviet  strategK  offensive  on  our  own  conti- 
nent.* I 
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•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  theJArms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  I  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  ca|e  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  iii  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  pi^vide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. Thg  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  I  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  thati  such  a  notification  has 
been  received. 

Interested  |  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  detail*  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relaitions.  R(x>m  SD  423. 

The  notifiqation  follows: 
Dkfersk  Skuutt  Assisumcx  Aqbhct, 

WcahingUm.  D.C.,  June  5,  IMS. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-03304/8S 
Dr.  M.  GsAXHBBAinnKMAii, 
Devuty  Staff  ptrector.  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relatlpns.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C.  T 

Dkab  Dr.  B^miKutAH.  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976^  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 3«(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  foUowing  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Depart*ient  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  recipient  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  $50  miUlon  or  more. 
Sincerely, 

Phujp  C.  Gast, 

Director. 


POUCT  JUSTmCATIOH 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  wiU  be  the  Ford 
Aerospace  and  Communications  Corpora- 
tion of  Newport  Beach.  California. 

(D)  There  wiU  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale.* 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY,  JUNE  11. 
1985 

ORDER  POR  RICESS  VWHL  11  AJL.  TmSOAT, 
JUMX  11,  ItSB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  June  11. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORSKR  FOR  THX  RXOOGIimOH  OP  SBIATOR 
PROXmRX 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirx]  for 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  DKSIQMATniO  PIRIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACnOIl  OP  ROUTIHX  MORITOIG  BUSimSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  foUowlng 
the  Proxmire  special  order.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
l>eriod  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  PROM  13  NOOH  Uirm.  3  PJI. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  stand  in  recess  between  the  hours 
of  12  n(x>n  and  2  pjn.  tomorrow  so 
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that  Monbers  on  each  side  may  attend 

their  policy  luncheons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  OONSIOBUTIOII  OP  S.  lOOS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mi.  President,  at  2  pjn. 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  S.  1003,  the  State  Dei>artment  au- 
thorization biU.  Pending  is  Helms 
amendment  No.  328  to  the  underlying 
amendment  No.  290.  also  by  Senator 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  complete  action 
on  S.  1003,  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill,  on  tomorrow.  There- 
fore. I  believe  rollcall  votes  can  be  ex- 
pected throughout  the  day. 

I  would  guess  that  any  votes  will 
probably  occur  in  the  late  afternoon, 
but  there  probably  will  be  votes  to- 
morrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AJ£. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11  aan., 
Tuesday,  June  11. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:22  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU 
Tuesday,  June  11, 1985,  at  11  aan. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  10, 1085: 

DEPARTMXirT  OP  STATE 

George  OanweU  Montgomery,  of  Tennes- 
see, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Sultanate  of  Oman. 

NaTIOMAL  SCIEHCE  FOUIfDATIOll 

Perry  L.  ^'"t'tt""  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board.  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing May  10,  IMO,  vice  Lewis  M  Branacomb. 
term  expired. 


Imthe  Armt 
The  foUowing-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  C.8.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  634  and  628: 

To  becolond 
Edward  J.  Burke.  Jr.,  303-3S-9115 
John  R.  O'DonneU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
John  S.  WaULer,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 
Larry  G.  Baldwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George  Demetriou.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarence  D.  Demory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jat±  L.  Kaplan.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLADI  CORPS 

7b  be  lieutenant  colonei 
Harold  Wasseiman.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Armt 
The  foUowlng-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  UJB.  Army  in  accord- 
ance with  the  appropriate  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  624  and  628: 

MEDICAL  SBKVICE  CORPS 

7V>  be  lieutenant  colonei 
Samuel  L.  Cunningham.  ll(K-34-S601 

VXIXRHIART  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonei 
Gary  L.  Andersen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  E.  Coker,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  NURSI  CORPS 

TO  be  lieutenant  colonti 
Mary  F.  Jeffries,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(Christina  A.  Santry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
TV)  be  major 

Michele  E.  Simmons.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James  B.  Stalker.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wnilam  G.  Waters.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  VURSE  CORPS 
7V>  be  major 
Ann  M.V.  Bianchl.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michael  S.  Evans.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judith  Martlnez-Fortier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

Tobemajor 

Dana  E.  Madison.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Earl  S.  Newsome  in.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Tobemajor 
Peter  M  Klara,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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GENUINE  COMPETITION  FOR 
FINANCIAL  mSTITDTIONS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MAasACBonxm 
IH  TBI  aOVBK  OP  BKPEBKlfTATIVSS 
Mondav,  June  10,  198S 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  I  have 
been  distressed  at  what  seems  to  me 
an  insufficient  commitment  to  genuine 
competition  on  the  part  of  many  of 
our  financial  institutions.  Too  many  of 
those  in  the  financial  services  industry 
pay  lip  service  to  competition  in  gener- 
al, but  strike  anticompetitive  postures 
when  it  is  suggested  that  increased 
competition  in  their  own  lines  of  busi- 
ness would  be  bmefidal. 

One  very  noteworthy  exception  to 
this  not-for-me  approach  to  competi- 
tion comes  from  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  On  May  6, 
1985.  E.  James  Morton,  president  and 
chief  operations  officer  of  the  John 
Hancock,  made  a  superb  speech  on  the 
subject  of  genuine  financial  dereg\ila- 
tion  wliich  expresses  a  viewpoint 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  consumers  and  the  economy 
as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Morton 
for  his  courageous  and  thoughtful 
presentation,  and  I  ask  that  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  be  reprinted 
here. 

Pdiaiicui.  SnvicB  OsuouLAnoir.  a 

Nkbsitt  warn  thx  Ihsukaiics  ImusraT 
(By  E.  James  Morton) 

Thank  you.  It's  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
today,  and  rm  delighted  to  have  this  chance 
to  deliver  an  important  menace  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  lUe  insurance  industry,  as 
well  as  to  you— and  that  is  that  life  insur- 
ance companies  are  in  serious  danser  of 
being  excluded  from  the  emerging  financial 
servicea  Industry  iM>t  only  because  of  unfair 
regulatory  polidea  but  also  because  of  our 
own  shortsightedness.  Now  let  me  expand  a 
little  on  that  theme. 

Existing  regulatory  policies  severely  re- 
strict life  insurance  companies  from  enter- 
ing hanking,  residential  real  estate  broker- 
age and  other  services.  And  we  continue  to 
be  restricted  even  as  regulatory  doors  are 
being  opened  to  banks  and  many  other  fi- 
nancial service  providers. 

Besides  being  patently  unfair,  that  is 
clearly  bad  public  policy.  Yet,  for  reasons  I 
don't  totally  understand,  life  insurance 
people  have  done  almost  nothing  about  this 
discrimination  or  to  make  their  case  to  the 
people  who  hold  our  fate  in  their  hands- 
Congress  and  the  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

Banks,  brokerage  firms,  and  others  are 
rapidly  expanding  their  products.  Some  of 
them  are  lobbying  hard  for  laws  and  regula- 
tions which  wlU  let  them  expand  and  diver- 


sify. |We  understand  that  approach.  But 
John!  Hancock  would  rather  see  changes  in 
the  current  system  to  give  all  players  a  fair 
oppoftunlty  to  compete. 

I  d4nt  think  the  life  insurance  industry  is 
aervi^  its  own  Interest  by  trying  to  stop  the 
obvloiis  and  natiuvl  evolution  of  the  mar- 
ketp]^.  We  certainly  can't  rely  on  any 
othev  industry  to  protect  us,  or  to  include  us 
in  taelr  deregulation  proposals— and  we 
shouldn't  expect  them  to.  We  have  to  fight 
our  own  battles  for  equal  treatment  and  op- 
portunity. At  the  John  Hancock  we  are  en- 
gaged in  that  combat,  and  we  sure  would  ap- 
preciate some  help  from  our  colleagues. 

Also,  at  the  risk  of  seeming  like  an  un- 
grateful guest,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the 
medig  has  practically  Ignored  the  role  of  life 
insuiluice  companies  in  the  deregulation 
issues.  Of  course,  that  may  be  our  own  fuilt 
because  we  have  done  such  an  amateurish 
Job  <4  explaining  our  role  and  our  needs. 

Ev^one  has  heard  about  the  dlvenlflca- 
tion  brograms  of  Citiooip.  Merrill  Lynch, 
Ameocan  Express,  and  Sean  Roebuck.  But 
they  have  heard  very  little  about  the  life  in- 
suraiice  companies,  even  though  deregula- 
tion is  the  major  issue  which  we  face,  be- 
cause in  an  increasingly  deregulated  envl- 
ronmient,  the  future  of  most  life  insurers 
probably  lies  either  in  filling  spedalty 
nlchA  or  in  diversifying.  And  in  case  you 
haveg't  guessed,  the  John  Hancock  has 
chos^  the  latter  course,  diversification. 

We  were  founded  in  1M2,  during  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  administration.  For  a 
century  we  sold  life  and  health  insurance, 
and  did  very  weU.  And,  we  continue  to  sell 
insui^ce.  But  over  the  past  15  years  we 
have  moved  into  the  middle  of  the  financial 
servioes  revolution.  We  have  added  mutual 
fundi,  stock  brokerage,  tax  shelters  and 
propvty  and  casualty  Insurance  to  our 
products,  and  we  regard  our  competitors  as 
Sears,  and  Merrill  Lynch,  and  Citicorp  and 
Ame^can  Express. 

I'mi  almost  old  enough  to  remember  the 
days  When  American  Express  was  a  delivery 
company  whose  principal  business  was 
moviiig  packages  quickly  in  horse-drawn 
wagofis.  Today  with  its  wide  array  of  diversi- 
fied services— from  travelers  checks  to  secu- 
rities brokerage— one  of  the  principal  busl- 
nesscB  of  American  Express  is  moving 
mon^. 

We  are  not  playing  dead  in  the  face  of 
that  tompetitlon.  We  are  competing,  and  we 
intei^  to  compete  ever  more  aggressively,  in 
this  brave  new  world.  I  personally  believe 
that  deregulation  is  a  good  thing— both  for 
consamers  and  for  financial  service  provid- 
ers—and the  more  deregulation  we  get  the 
bett^  off  we  will  aU  be. 

I  sMly  acknowledge,  however,  that  such 
an  enlightened  view  has  not  increased  the 
Johd  Hancock's  popularity  among  our 
friend  in  our  own  indus^.  We  stand  virtu- 
ally alone  among  life  insurance  companies 
in  favoring  continued  financial  services  de- 
regulation. 

To  many— to  too  many— in  otur  Industry, 
the  burning  issue  of  the  day  is  not  how  to 
get  into  the  banking  business  but  rather 
how  to  keep  the  banks  out  of  the  life  insur- 
ance business.  Many  life  Insurance  compa- 
nies have  suggested  they  are  willing  to  stay 
out  (if  banking  if  that's  the  price  they  must 
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pay  to  keep  banks  out  of  insurance.  At  the 
John  Hancock,  we  couldn't  disagree  more. 

The  marketplace— and  by  that  I  mean  the 
people  wqo  buy  financial  products— has 
Identified  the  Integrated  financial  services 
provider  as  meeting  the  needs  of  people  and 
offering  the  convenience  wliich  they  tuive 
come  to  eipect  in  their  dally  transactions. 
Five  to  ten  years  from  now.  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  <ntioorp  and  other  financial  serv- 
ices giants  will  be  offering  Just  about  every 
financial «  rvloe  that  there  it— including  life 
insurance.  The  erosion  and  eventual  elimi- 
nation of  larriers  to  financial  services  inte- 
gration an  Inevitable.  It's  time  for  the  life 
insurance  Industry  to  wake  up  and  accept 
that  fact.  Rather  than  being  obsessed  by 
the  banks  u  evQ  competitors  out  to  do  us 
in,  we  shot  ild  be  using  this  time  to  prepare 
for  the  increased  competition  that  surely 
lies  ahead.  And  we  must  use  this  time  to 
educate  the  Congress  and  regulators  about 
our  existence  and  our  needs,  so  that  life  in- 
surance r«^nipanifs  do  not  end  up  being 
second-datt  dtisens.  Surely,  if  we  are  afraid 
of  the  competition  of  banks  In  o\u  business, 
the  best  d^ense  is  for  us  to  be  able  to  offer 
hanking  services  to  our  own  customers. 

To  me,  |t  doesnt  seem  like  reasonable 
to  let  a  major  industry  dry  up 
it  cannot  compete  on  equal 
that  la  exactly  where  regulatory 
to  be  heading  today  with  re- 
Insurance, 
tpanles  like  Merrill  Lynch, 
tress  and  Sears  Roebuck  have 
to  offer  a  wide  variety  of  fi- 
nancial seijvlces  inside  their  corporate  com- 
plexes, the  John  Hancock  has  encountered 
regulatory  Ireslstence  to  a  simple  acquisition 
of  a  Savl^igs  and  Loan  institution— even 
though  no]  one  doubts  our  Integrity  of  our 
demonstrated  skill  in  providing  financial 
services  Intiuding  mortgage  lending  to  con- 
sumers. Fof  the  past  year,  we've  been  trying 
to  acquire  i  Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Com- 
pany in  Columbus,  Ohio  (which  I  sm  happy 
to  tell  you,  is  Federally  insiu^).  We  have  a 
Purchase  Agreement.  We  have  submitted 
our  application  to  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Boatd  and  the  Massachusetts  Insur- 
ance Conuiilssloner.  But  for  the  past  year, 
our  application  has  languished  at  the  feder- 
al level  because  one  of  our  subsidiary  com- 
panies is  a  regional  securities  firm.  And  yet 
there  is  ^  federal  law  prohibiting  the 
common  olraershlp  of  a  securities  firm  and 
a  federal  skvlngs  and  Loan.  The  affiliate  re- 
strictions 9f  the  Olass  Steagall  Act  do  not 
still  out  application  remains  in 
!  recently  we  have  filed  to  start  a 
ank  in  New  Hampshire.  Perh^js 
we  will  have  better  luck  with  that  venture. 

In  any  event,  if  we  are  to  compete  in  the 
emerging  financial  services  marketplace— 
and  we  hate  every  right  to  do  so. .  .  .  And  if 
we  are  to  ^old  ourselves  out  to  consumers  as 
a  diverslfiSd  financial  services  organization, 
then  we  mlist  offer  banking  services  ...  as 
well  as  Insi  irance  services  and  securities  bro- 
kerage ser  Ices  and  credit  card  services  and 
real  estate  services  and  all  the  rest.  It's  Just 
as  simple  as  that. 

Unfortiuiately,  the  marketplace  always 
moves  faster  than  regulatory  or  legislative 
action.   Aqd   today   the   financial   services 
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business,  aided  by  technology,  has  evolved 
far  beyond  the  old  regulatory  system  which 
tried  to  pigeonhole  the  various  segments  of 
financial  services  into  distinct  and  separate- 
ly owned  companies.  When  a  sharp  change 
in  market  practices  occurs  before  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  legal  philosophy  and 
structure  can  be  devised,  then  two  things 
happen.  First,  those  companies  which  can 
find  a  way  to  maneuver  around  the  old 
structure  will  do  it  and  gain  an  artificial 
competitive  advantage.  And,  second,  the  reg- 
ulators trying  to  enforce  outmoded  laws 
have  no  clear  guidance  for  dealing  with  the 
new  situation.  Ttutt's  where  we  are  now. 

What  makes  sense  to  us  is  a  functional 
regulation  system  in  which  each  sector  of 
the  financial  services  market— hanking,  life 
insurance,  securities  brokerage,  etc.— is  reg- 
ulated separately.  Organisations  would  be 
free  to  enter  any  or  all  segments,  but  would 
be  subject  to  regulation  in  whatever  seg- 
ments they  participate— segment  by  seg- 
ment. 

It's  absolutely  understandable  and  reason- 
able that  regulators  need  to  be  assured  of  fi- 
nancial market  safety.  I've  worked  in  a  regu- 
lated environment  idl  my  life,  and  I  know 
that  we  can  live  with  any  reasonable  restric- 
tions to  prevent  abuse.  But  regulation 
which  seeks  to  stop  that  abuse  by  prevent- 
ing common  ownership  of  companies  that 
offer  the  separate  puts  of  the  financial 
services  market  is  foolish  and  anticompeti- 
tive—and furthermore,  as  we  have  seen,  in- 
effective. 

I  find  it  fascinating  that  Sears  Roebuck— 
a  retail  merchandising  company  not  subject 
to  financial  services  regulation — has  long 
had  very  successful  property  and  casualty 
and  life  insurance  subsidiaries,  and  a  Cali- 
fornia Savings  and  Loan,  and  has  more  re- 
cently acquired  a  major  full-line  securities 
firm,  a  major  national  real  estate  firm  and  a 
Delaware  constmier  bank.  While  the  life  in- 
siu«nce  Industry  goes  about  fighting  the 
banks,  and  the  regulators  try  to  decide  what 
they  want  to  do  about  the  question  of 
common  ownership  of  diversified  financial 
companies.  Sears  and  other  competitors  go 
about  the  more  productive  task  of  creating 
f  uU  f  inanciid  services  complexes. 

As  Sears  has  already  proved,  the  diversi- 
fied financial  services  company  is  here  right 
now.  So  the  problem  is  not  how  to  maintain 
artificial  and  discriminatory  and  exclusive 
barriers.  The  real  problem  is  how  to  develop 
even-handed  regulation  that  gives  equal  op- 
portunity to  all  types  of  financial  institu- 
tions regardless  of  their  historic  origins,  and 
that  Includes  life  insurance  companies. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  new  frame- 
works that  are  being  proposed  favor  one  in- 
dustry or  another  and  most  often  the  banks. 
Most  proposals  give  little  or  no  recognition 
to  the  insurance  industry.  For  instance,  the 
proposal  backed  principally  by  the  Reagan 
adinlnlstratlon  and  which  has  its  genesis  in 
Treasury  Department  recommendations  is 
bank  oriented  and  offers  very  little  to  the 
life  insurance  Industry. 

So  our  major  effort  at  the  John  Hancock 
is  to  work  uniform  regulation.  But,  making 
our  voice  heard  is  not  easy.  When  I  visit 
Washington,  I  have  to  remind  people  that 
we  even  exist,  before  I  can  make  our  case. 
That's  because  we  are  regulated  at  the  state 
level,  and  so  there  is  no  agency  in  Washing- 
ton with  extensive  knowledge  of  our  busi- 
ness. So,  we  have  no  federal  champion  of 
our  cause  in  the  financial  service  debate.  We 
constantly  face  the  need  to  educate  federal 
policymakers  about  our  business  in  order  to 
receive  any  consideration  in  the  various  de- 
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regulation  bills.  (Unless  we  as  an  Industry 
do  a  much  better  Job  than  we  have  been 
doing,  we  are  very  much  at  risk  of  being 
frocen  out  as  Congress  struggles  to  devise 
an  equitable  regulatory  policy. 

Unlike  most  other  insurance  companies, 
the  John  Hancock  would  gladly  accept  fed- 
eral regulation  of  ..  u-  industry— (/  it  provid- 
ed full  aooeas  to  the  financial  aervioes 
market  and  preempted  the  state  restraints 
on  diversification.  Anyway  the  federal  gov- 
ernment already  has  a  substantial  Influoioe 
on  our  business,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  state  regulated  industry.  Federal  tax  law 
Influences  our  product  design  besides  dictat- 
ing our  tax  payments.  The  SEC  regulates 
some  of  our  products.  ERISA  governs  still 
others.  And  the  coming  congressional  over- 
haul of  financial  services  regulation  will 
clearly  shape  the  future  of  our  business— 
whether  by  design  or  by  Inadvertence.  The 
time  has  surely  come  for  a  comprehensive 
federal  approach  to  financial  services  regu- 
lation which  addresses  the  key  issue— and 
that  is— reciprocal  nuuket  access  for  all  fi- 
nancial service  providers,  including  mutual 
life  Insurers. 

And  with  that  word  mutUJd,  let  me  say 
that  for  mutual  companies  such  ss  us.  the 
road  to  fuU  financial  servloes  is  really  rocky. 
Although  mutual  companies  have  56  per 
cent  of  life  insurance  industry  assets,  the 
mutual  form  of  organisation  is  confusing  to 
and  misunderstood  by  federal  regulators. 
Many  of  the  federal  deregulation  proposals 
making  the  formation  of  an  upstrnm  hold- 
ing company  a  structural  prerequisite.  And 
yet  because  a  mutual  life  company  is  held 
by  its  policyholders,  an  ui)stream  holding 
company  is  Impossible  in  the  mutual  form 
of  organization.  And  furthermore,  conver- 
sion from  the  mutual  form  of  organization 
to  a  stodcholder  owned  structure  is  not  the 
panacea  Its  advocates  suggest.  Some  states 
make  no  provision  for  conversion,  Massa- 
chusetts being  one  that's  somewhat  signifi- 
cant for  us.  And  without  a  wholesale  reap- 
praisal of  those  state  insurance  conversion 
laws  which  do  exist,  insurers  trying  to 
become  stock  companies  may  find  them- 
selves so  debilitated  by  the  cost  of  the  reor- 
ganization as  to  be  unable  to  compete  effec- 
tively once  the  process  is  completed.  John 
Hancock  and  its  policyholders  have  been 
well  served  over  the  years  by  the  mutual 
form  of  organization.  We  are  not  going  to 
discard  this  structiue  casually— merely  be- 
cause Congress  failed  to  make  provision  for 
mutual  life  comiMnies  in  their  regulatory 
framework. 

Well,  with  all  these  very  serious  problems, 
it  would  be  nice  if  our  friends  in  the  insur- 
ance industry  would  join  us  in  seeking  fair 
treatment  in  Congress.  So  far,  we  haven't 
had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  success.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  the  closet,  but  they  only  open 
the  door  once  In  a  while  and  say.  "Don't  tell 
anybody,  but  we  think  you're  right." 

One  of  the  few  companies  that  does  pub- 
licly agree  with  us  is  not  a  life  insurer  but  a 
bank. 

In  testimony  before  a  House  Subcommit- 
tee, Citicorp's  David  Wagstaff  said 
quote:  .  .  .  "Citicorp  does  not  support  re- 
strictions on  insurance  companies  and 
others  who  wish  to  enter  the  market  for 
banking  services  so  long  ss  they  do  so  on  an 
equal  basis."  End  quote. 

Well,  hooray  for  David  Wagstaff  and  Citi- 
corp. But  what  we  really  need  is  some  sup- 
port from  the  regulators— both  our  state 
regulators  and  those  in  Washington. 

Now  there  are  some  people  who  question 
whether  insurance  companies  are  nimble 
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and  aggressive  enough  to  oompete  with 
banks  as  they  come  into  our  markets.  I'm 
not  too  worried  about  that.  Take  Savings 
Bank  Life  Insurance  for  Instanrr.  which  is 
aggressively  promoted.  In  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  it  represents 
only  about  3  percent  of  all  life  insurance 
sold.  And  I've  never  seen  long  lines  of 
people  waiting  out^de  savings  banks  in 
Boston  to  buy  life  insurance. 

There's  an  old  but  true  cliche  in  our  busi- 
ness: Life  insiuance  is  sold,  not  bought. 
Almost  Invariably,  an  agent  is  the  fiientisl 
catalyst.  The  agent  must  first  Identify  a  cli- 
ent's needs  and  then  motivate  the  client  to 
buy  life  insurance  to  meet  those  needs  In 
■isfsslng  our  own  strengths,  we  come  back 
repeatecBy  to  our  sales  organisatian.  It's 
highly  motivated  and  trained,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  strong  marketing  services.  But 
most  Important,  it  luw  loyalty  and  a  long 
tradition  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  as- 
sembled or  purchased  overnight. 

But  unlike  some  other  financial  service  or- 
ganizations, we  don't  view  the  future  in 
terms  of  an  integrated  financial  services 
complex  where  clients  deal  with  a  single 
sales  person  for  all  their  needa.  We  do  look 
for  integration  wherever  possible.  We  own 
Tucker  Anthony  and  RX.  Day,  a  regional 
bnAerage  firm  which  Is  expanding  national- 
ly, and  there  are  significant  synergies  be- 
tween Tucker  Anthony  and  our  life  insur- 
ance operaUona.  For  instance,  John  Han- 
cot^  agents  are  now  selling  tax  sbelteis  cre- 
ated by  Tu^er  Anthony,  while  Tucker  An- 
thony brokers  are  selling  John  Hancock  an- 
nuities. 

But  mostly  we  anticipate  that  each  of  our 
financial  service  segments  will  operate  sepa- 
rately and  attract  Its  own  primary  clients. 
Those  clients  will  then  become  prospects  for 
other  John  Hancock  products  and  services. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  ttie  time  lias 
come  for  the  life  insurance  industry  to  wake 
up  and  accept  the  reality  of  today's  finan- 
cial services  marke^laoe.  The  question  is 
not  whether  deregulation  Is  here  to  stay. 
That's  a  fait  accompli.  The  real  question  Is 
whether  life  Insurance  companies  will  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  emerging  financial  services 
marketplace  or  given  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate. We  have  to  let  Congress,  the  regula- 
tors and  you  know  we  exist  and  to  insist  ev- 
eryone recognise  our  needs. 

At  John  Hancock,  we  wHl  not  give  up  our 
struggle  for  equnllty.  We  intend  to  be  major 
participants  in  the  emerging  financial  serv- 
ices industry  as  those  regulatory  walls  come 
tumbling  down.* 


JJ3.  MORAN  OF  KENTUCKY 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  aamucxT 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  hon- 
oring J.S.  Moran,  editor  emeritus  of 
the  Springfield  Sun  of  Springfield. 
KT.  who  has  recently  been  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky Journalism  Hall  of  Fame. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Moran  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Springfield 
Sun.  He  is  a  newspaper  man  in  every 
best  sense  of  the  word  and  a  gentle- 
man of  high  caliber.  To  him  his  news- 
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paper  Is  far  more  than  a  profession, 
more  than  a  trade,  more  than  a  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  way  of  life  suid  his  way  of 
living  his  life. 

He  has  always  believed  that  the 
basic  function  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
keep  its  readers  intelligently  informed 
and,  thus  prepare  them  to  better 
share  their  civic  and  moral  responsibU- 
tties.  He  has  known  during  his  69 
years  in  Journalism  that  a  newspaper 
cannot  be  better  than  the  people  that 
establish  it.  determine  its  policies, 
write  its  articles  and  editorials,  plan  its 
format,  operate  its  presses  and  distrib- 
ute it  to  the  community  it  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend,  J.S.  Moran. 
has  always  been  a  credit  to  the  fourth 
estate.  In  his  articles,  whether  on  the 
local  or  the  distant  scene,  he  wrote 
with  understanding  and  objectivity. 
He  has  always  given  his  reading  audi- 
ence factual  and  accurate  information 
as  fully  as  he  could  develop  it  so  that 
they  might  perceive  the  meaning  of 
the  news  and  understand  the  ques- 
tions involved.  He  always  understood 
the  influence  that  was  his  as  editor- 
publisher  and  committed  himself  to 
serve,  sustain,  and  promote  the  home 
community.  Following  the  proven 
newspaper  rule  that  the  big  news  is 
the  nearest  news.  Mr.  Moran  devel- 
oped his  local  reporting  into  a  fine  art. 
He  is  skilled  in  describing  the  ordi- 
nary, the  familiar  and  everyday  life  in 
a  manner  that  has  enabled  the  people 
to  better  know  themselves  and  their 
community. 

Down  through  the  years,  Mr.  Moran 
knew  that  the  place  of  the  press  in  the 
formation  of  opinion  and  the  oper- 
ation of  modem  government  could  be 
clearly  evidenced  by  provocative  and 
refreshing  editorials  and  this  is  the 
system  that  he  has  always  used. 

In  the  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth  of  Washington  County,  the 
Springfield  Sun  has  not  Just  recorded 
accomplishments,  but  has  performed 
magnificently  the  true  function  of  a 
local  newspaper— that  is  to  inform,  en- 
courage and  stimulate  action  which 
would  bring  about  development  and 
expansion  of  the  local  community. 

Still  active  at  the  age  97,  Mr.  Moran. 
as  editor  emeritus  of  the  Springfield 
Sim.  continues  in  his  coltmm— 
"Through  My  Bifocals"— to  express 
himself  and  to  carry  out  his  duties  as 
editor  emeritus  of  this  excellent  news- 
piU>er.  Tremendous  changes  have 
come  about  since  the  beginning  of  this 
newspaper  and  this  publication  has 
kept  pace  with  our  fast-moving  world. 
The  very  presence  of  a  hometown 
newspaper  makes  a  difference  in  the 
people's  lives  and  certainly  the  Spring- 
field Sun  has  played  a  major  role  in 
bringing  about  the  many  and  worth- 
while accomplishments  that  have  been 
attained  in  Washington  Coimty  during 
the  past  69  years. 

Shortly  after  Washington  County, 
imder  a  new  re-districting  act,   was 
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placed  in  the  Second  Congressional 
Distilct.  I  met  Mr.  Moran  and  since 
that  time  we  have  been  friends.  It  is  a 
distitict  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to 
call  |J.S.  Moran  my  friend.  On  many 
occasions  we  have  talked  at  length 
aboilt  our  country,  our  State,  our  con- 
gresiional  district  and  Washington 
CouBty.  On  each  occasion,  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally well  versed  on  each  matter 
that  we  discussed  and  I  was  impressed 
by  his  keen  grasp  of  affairs.  I  was 
morf  impressed,  however,  by  the  way 
he  akw  himself  and  his  newspaper  in 
thecommunlty.  No  one  has  ever  lived 
in  Washington  County  that  loved  this 
couifty  more  than  Mr.  Moran  and  the 
sam<  applies  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  Speaker,  JJ3.  Moran,  editor 
emeiitus  of  the  Springfield  Sun  in 
Springfield.  KT,  is  a  newspaperman  in 
ever^  best  sense  of  the  word  and  he 
certainly  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the 
fourth  estate.  He  is  my  friend  and  he 
has  ^een  good  for  this  country.* 


VJ8.  POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  YORK 

'  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEIfTATrVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mt.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
subifitting  an  article  from  the  June  9 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  by  Dr. 
Robert  Pastor  on  the  Contra  debate. 
Bob  Pastor  is  a  former  member  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  he  has 
writ^n  a  great  deal  about  United 
Stat^Latin  American  relations.  Bob 
is  a '  thoughtful  man  who  has  shown 
real  insight  on  our  relationship  with 
Latin  nations,  particularly  Central 
Am^ca  and  the  Caribbean. 

I  ■elieve  his  article  clearly  outlines 
whaf  our  policy  should  be  regarding 
Nicaragua  and  the  Contras.  I  urge  my 
colldagues  to  take  a  minute  to  read 
thiskrtlcle. 

AiTLT  liATiH— Not  Amxucaii— PacssuRK 
(By  Robert  Pastor) 

The  vote  by  Congren  on  whether  to  sup- 
port the  contras  Is  a  croaaroads  In  T7J3. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Congreaa  should 
avoid  diversionary  issues,  such  as  whether 
the  eontras  are  SomocUta  or  Nicaragua  Is 
communist;  neither  is  the  case,  or  the  criti- 
cal 0oint.  In  deciding  whether  to  endorse 
the  Qontras,  the  choice  is  between  two  strat- 
eglea 

The  Reagan  administration's  imllateral 
strat^  will  lead  eventually  to  a  choice  be- 
tweeti  (1)  lending  direct  military  support  to 

mtras  to  overthrow  the  regime  and  (2) 
tning  V£.  security  interest  In  Central 

lea.  Support  for  the  contras  Is  not  a 
tltute  for  U.S.  Intervention,  as  some 
contend;  It  Is  the  first  installment  on  a  loan 
that  the  contras  can  repay  only  with  the 
help  of  the  Marines.  An  alternative,  multl- 
latenil  path  can  lead  to  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment In  Central  America,  which  could  con- 
tain the  Sandinistas  and  support  those  Nlca- 
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raguans  genuinely  Interested  in  pluralism. 
But  this  Is  leas  certain. 

The  Issue  of  whether  the  contras  are  ef- 
fective in  encouraging  negotiating  flexibility 
by  the  Sairtinlstas  or  counteiproductive  in 
providing  oomeatlc  support  for  the  regime  Is 
moot,  sincf  the  administration  Is  not  inter- 
ested in  qegotiations.  The  administration 
believes  ndgotiating  with  the  Sandinistas  Is 
useless,  except  to  mollify  Democratic  critics, 
since  they^do  not  believe  the  Sandinistas 
would  fulftl  and  agreement,  and  they  don't 
trust  the  IContadora  countries  to  enforce 
one.  j 

Therefon,  a  vote  for  the  contras  is  a  vote 
for  a  strategy  to  polarise  Nicaragua  and 
divide  and  bonquer  the  Hanrtlnlatas  The  em- 
bargo is  vmi  of  this  strategy,  which  encour- 
ages the  middle  class  to  leave  Nicaragua  and 
transfer  Itf  legitimacy  to  the  contras  while 
forcing  th«  Sandinistas  into  a  closer  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviets.  The  fewer  moder- 
ates left  m  Nicaragua  the  easier  It  Is  to 
argue  that  Nicaragua  Is  a  Stalinist  regime. 

Once  Congress  openly  invests  in  the  con- 
tras. It  wiU  beonne  increasingly  difficult  to 
abandon  them,  particularly  as  the  new  mod- 
erate recruits  will  make  the  contras  strong- 
er and  more  legitimate.  However,  they  will 
never  get  ikrong  enough  to  defeat  the  San- 
dinistas militarily  without  direct  help  from 
the  Unitdd  SUtes.  This  strategy  will 
produce  a  regime  as  dependent  on  the  Sovi- 
ets, as  barren  of  a  moderate  opposition  and 
as  much  of  a  threat  to  its  neighbors  as  some 
In  the  Reagan  administration  currently  be- 
lieve is  thcTcaae— but  isn't.  Then,  the  choice 
will  be  Inaction  or  intervention. 

Today,  there  Is  still  a  better  alternative, 
but  it  requires  a  clearer  statement  of  objec- 
tives and  4  better  understanding  of  the  ef- 
of  leverage  against  the  San- 
primary  Interest  Is  to  preclude 
receiving  soptUsUcated  offen- 
or  being  used  by  the  Soviet 
iba  as  a  base.  A  bipartisan  con- 
statement  on  this  Issue  should 
ficult.  and  Indeed,  the  Nlcara- 
e  Soviets  have  already  received 
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fectlve  SOI 
dlnistas. 
Nicaragua' 
sive 

Union  or 
giessional 
not  be 
guansand 
this  mi 

A  seconi^  Interest  Is  to  prevent  Nicaragua 
from  subvtttlng  Its  neighbors,  and  a  third  Is 
to  encourage  democracy.  The  best  means 
for  achlevltig  these  last  two  interests  happi- 
ly coincide^  with  a  fourth  interest,  which  Is 
to  pursue  k  strategy  in  consultation  and  co- 
ordination! with  our  democratic  friends  in 
the  region!  The  administration's  unilateral 
strategy  uadennlnes  these  interests.  Actions 
such  as  tiie  embargo  force  those  Latin 
American  governments,  who  were  becoming 
critical  of  the  Sandinistas,  to  defend  them. 

The  eescpce  of  a  good  strategy  Is  to  rein- 
force Latin  American  pressure  on  Nicara- 
gua, not  transform  It  Into  support  or  replace 
It.  Over  the  long  term,  the  fear  of  isolation 
from  Latin  America  and  Western  Europe  Is 
a  more  eflBctive  source  of  Influence  on  the 
Sandinistas  than  the  contras  or.  frankly, 
anything  tiie  United  States  can  do,  short  of 
Inverventlon. 


So  the  question  is  how  to  transform  a  bi- 
lateral confrontation,  which  makes  the  San- 
dinistas lobk  heroic  and  the  United  States 
look  foollih,  into  a  multilateral  strategy. 
Evidence  of  Nicaraguan  subversion  should 
not  be  published  as  a  State  Department 
white  paper;  it  should  be  brought  to  the  Or- 
ganintion  of  American  States  by  the  affect- 
ed countries,  and  the  United  States  should 
support  th  ese  efforts.  When  the  evidence  Is 
suf fidentl;  r  persuasive,  the  affected  coun- 
tries should  seek  sanctions  against  Nicara- 


gua. The  threat  of  such  sanctions  would  be 
a  powerful  deterrent. 

In  consultations  with  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries and  others  in  Latin  America,  the 
United  States  should  Indicate  that  in  the 
absence  of  multilateral  support,  it  Is  phas- 
ing out  aid  to  the  contras,  and  looks  toward 
a  Joint  approach  to  encourage  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  begin  a  genuine  dialogue  with  their 
opposition.  7%e  United  States  should  en- 
coiu-age  moderate  leaders  to  stay  In  Nicara- 
gua, not  leave,  and  seek  peaceful  means  of 
influencing  the  government. 

Other  than  the  issue  of  Nicaragua's  mili- 
tary relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  Nicara- 
gua does  not  constitute  a  security  threat  to 
the  United  SUtes.  but  to  ite  neighbors.  We 
should  respect  Contadora  to  pursue  their 
own  security  Interests,  making  clear  that  we 
will  support  them,  not  fight  for  them. 

If  the  administration  could  persuade  a  bi- 
partisan Congressional  group  that  It  were 
genuinely  interested  In  negotiating  with  the 
Bandlnlstjui  and  supporting  Contadora,  then 
within  a  multilateral  strategy,  supporting 
the  contras  might  make  sense,  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  context  of  the  adminis- 
tration's strategy,  an  endorsement  and  in- 
vestment In  the  contras  Is  a  step  down  the 
wrcmg  path.  The  administration  may  not 
want  to  intervene,  but  the  logic  of  Its  policy 
will  take  us  to  a  point  where  the  other  op- 
tions will  be  worse.* 


WORST  SCENARIO  LIKELY  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO  WITH  THE 
ELIMINATION  OF  SECTION  936 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

orrumTOKioo 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSERTATI VES 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  opinion  of  financial  ex- 
perts regarding  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  elimination  of  IRS  section  936 
as  proposed  in  the  administration's 
tax  simplification  plan  found  an  echo 
In  Robert  Friedman's  story  in  the  New 
York  Daily  News  of  June  2,  1985. 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  his 
"Report  from  Puerto  Rico"  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  for  all  of  our  colleagues 
to  learn  about  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  such  ill-timed  action. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 

Worst  Sckhario  Likxlt  for  Puirto  Rico 

With  ths  Elxmuiatioh  or  Sscnoif  936 

(By  Robert  Friedman) 

Sam  Juah.— President  Reagan's  tax  "rebel- 
lion" could  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  economy. 

That's  what  government  officials,  econo- 
mists and  financial  experts  are  saying  here. 
They  are  t^ifc-'ng  about  a  wholesale  pullout 
of  manufacturers,  the  loss  of  up  to  300,000 
Jobs  and  the  outflow  of  $7  billion  to  %»  bU- 
lion  held  in  Island  banks. 

The  worst  scenario  seemed  suddenly  likely 
with  the  release  last  week  of  the  President's 
tax  reform  package.  The  461-page  report 
contained  eight  pages  seen  as  devastating  to 
the  Island's  economy. 

These  pages  dealt  with  Section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  section  offers 
U.S.  firms  setting  up  shop  here  huge  tax 
breaks,  including  the  right  to  bring  home 
profits  tax  free,  after  investing  them  for  a 
time  in  the  local  economy. 
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The  commonwealth  government  sees  the 
law  as  its  main  incentive  to  attract  Industry 
and  badly  needed  Jobs.  The  U.S.  Treasury 
sees  it  as  a  loophole  that  through  creative 
bookkeeping  costs  the  federal  coffers  $1.7 
billion  a  year. 

Section  936  has  been  the  basis  for  the  is- 
land's rapid  industrialization  since  World 
War  n.  But  the  provision,  according  to  the 
White  House  report,  has  led  to  a  system 
that  Is  "complicated,  expensive  and  Ineffi- 
cient." 

The  Reagan  tax  plan  would  call  off  the 
deal  Section  936  would  be  replaced  in  five 
years  with  a  wage-credit  plan  giving  compa- 
nies tax  credits  based  on  how  many  people 
they  employ  and  how  much  the  employees 
earn. 

This  new  arrangement  will  not  be  enough 
by  a  long  shot,  say  financial  experts.  They 
note  Puerto  Rico  Is  no  longer  a  low-wage 
area  attracting  Industries  seelUng  wage  cred- 
its to  offset  federal  taxes.  The  Island  Is  now 
in  the  high-tech  arena,  as  shown  by  the 
sharp  growth  here  in  the  electronics  and 
pharmaceutical  Industries. 

"It's  not  Just  seeing  how  many  industries 
would  leave,"  said  Antonio  Colorado,  admin- 
istrator of  Fomento,  the  government  agency 
that  tries  to  attract  factories  to  the  island. 
"It's  seeing  how  many  Industries  wouldn't 
come." 

Jorge  Junquera,  executive  vice  president 
of  Banco  Popular,  the  largest  Puerto  Rican- 
owned  bank,  said  the  end  of  936  would  mean 
a  huge  pullout  of  hanltlng  funds  by  U.S. 
companies.  "If  we  end  up  with  (1  billion  (of 
up  to  $9  billion  now  in  banlcs).  we  will  be 
lucky."  he  said. 

Already,  stateside  executives  are  titiHng 
about  packing  up  and  leaving.  Bob  Deasy.  a 
Westinghouse  cort>orate  relations  official, 
said  Thursday  that  if  936  is  phased  out. 
"the  majority  of  our  island  operations  will 
be  moved  outside." 

Westinghouse  employs  4,300  people  In  33 
factories  on  the  Island.  There  are  417  corpo- 
rations here  operating  under  the  936  provi- 
sion. They  provide  about  100,000  direct  and 
125.000  Indirect  Jobs. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  government  has  not 
lost  hope  that  936  can  be  saved.  Congress, 
officials  here  feel,  will  be  much  more  recep- 
tive to  the  island's  plight  than  the  Treasury 
Department  and  White  House  have  been. 

Congressmen  wiU  be  cautioned  that  if  UJ3. 
Industries  desert  this  land,  large  chunks  of 
welfare  funds  may  be  needed  to  keeit  the  is- 
land's economy  from  collapsing  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Puerto  Ricans  may  be 
swept  ut>  in  an  exodus  to  the  states  in 
search  of  Jobs. 

The  commonwealth  government  also  will 
continue  to  ptish  a  plan  to  use  936  funds  to 
set  up  factories  in  poor  Caribbean  nations.* 


VETERANS  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  MTSSTSBTFFI 
in  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPaESEMTATTVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
expected  to  begin  meeting  tomorrow 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Many  Federal  programs  will  be  affect- 
ed. 
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A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fuJIy  understand  the  Impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  care  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  In  the  field? 

According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Wood.  WI: 

VRERAMS'  AmOHISTXATIOM 

MSSICAI.  Ckhtes. 
Wood,  WI.  January  21,  IMS. 
Howard  H.  Oxxm.  MJ).. 
Chief  of  Staff  tilt. 
White  River  Junction,  VT. 

Dear  Dr.  Orxxw:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  of  January  3: 

(a)  715  hospital  bedK  400  domiciliary  beds; 
200  nursing  home  care  beds. 

(b)  AfflUated  with  the  Medical  CoUege  of 
Wisconsin. 

(c)  Projected  dollar  deficit  as  of  January 
1: 

1.  Personnel  Service:  $150,000. 

2.  All  Other  none. 

(d)  Impact  of  dollar  deficit: 

1.  A  slight  recruitment  lag  has  been  in 
effect  to  help  balance  the  budget,  but  this 
has  had  no  Impact  on  patient  care. 

2.  lliere  has  been  no  difficulty  in  securing 
supplies. 

3.  In  the  past  we  have  experienced  major 
problems  In  securing  new  and  replacement 
equipment;  these  problems  have  been  large- 
ly solved  in  the  past  year. 

4.  There  Is  no  backlog  In  surgery. 

(e)  We  have  benefited  on  a  one-time  basis 
by  reducing  our  domiciliary  by  300  beds,  re- 
taining the  funding  for  these  beds  for  one 
year. 

(f)  We  are  not  optimally  funded  for  our 
present  mission: 

1.  Personnel:  in  particular  there  is  margin- 
al staffing  of  Nursing  Service  and  inad- 
equate clerical/secretarial  support. 

3.  Equipment:  we  have  had  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  the  past  In  securing  new  equipment 
(e.g.  CAT  scanner)  and  replacement  equip- 
ment (ICU  monitors). 

Wm.  C.  Matoussk.  M.D., 

Oii^  of  Stajf.» 


MASS  TRANSIT  IS  UNDER 
UNFAIR  ATTACK 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  PLORm* 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprbsertatives 

Monday,  June  10, 1985 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Reagan  administration 
and,  at  times,  the  news  media  have 
criticized— often  unfairly— southern 
Florida's  new  n^id  mass  transit 
system,  Dade  County's  Metrorail. 

As  a  believer  in  the  future  of  public 
transportation  in  this  country,  I  have 
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defended  Miami's  transit  system  and 
also  other  rapid  mass  transportation 
projects  that  are  receiving  Federal 
funding. 

Recently,  a  member  of  the  Miami 
Herald's  editorial  board,  Robert  F. 
Sanches.  did  the  best  Job  I've  seen  of 
describing  what  makes  Metrorall 
worthwhile. 

I  want  to  share  some  of  his  thoughts 
with  my  colleagues: 

Mass  Tkaksr  Is  Umai  Vhtjom  Attack 

TO  defend  Metroiall  properly  in  tbeae  cir- 
cuimtancw.  its  proponenU  need  to  do  two 
thlncB-  FInt.  they  need  to  remind  them- 
aelvea  of  why  It  was  built  In  the  first  place. 
Second,  they  need  to  boil  down  thoee  rea- 
sons into  statements  so  short  and  simple 
that  even  a  Journalist  can  follow  them. 

This  is  Important  not  only  to  win  contin- 
ued Federal  and  state  aid.  but  also  to  woo 
local  support  when  voters  are  asked  to  swal- 
low a  sales-tax  increase  or  other  levies  to 
offset  transit's  <H>erating  deficits. 

For  starters,  then,  let's  consider  seven 
pithy  reasons  why  projects  such  as  Metro- 
rail  are  sood  public  policy— for  Dade,  for 
Florida,  and  for  the  nation. 

1.  More  than  116  million  people  live  in  the 
nation's  37  metn^Mlltan  areas  with  popula- 
tions over  one  million.  Improving  mass  tran- 
sit in  those  areas  allows  a  siviif leant  reduc- 
tion in  oil  consumption. 

2.  The  energy  crisis  Isn't  dead;  it's  only 
sleeping.  Higher  prices  and  spot  shortages 
of  gasoline  are  forecast  for  the  1990s.  When 
that  occurs,  middie-class  dependence  on 
mass  transit  will  grow  dramatically. 

3.  In  Miami  and  most  other  cities,  many 
people— the  young,  the  old,  the  poor,  the 
handicapped— can't  drive  or  can't  afford  a 
car's  costs,  fspffilally  insurance.  Without 
good  public  transportation,  these  people 
have  no  way  to  reach  their  Jobs,  their 
schools,  their  doctors,  and  so  on.  With  it, 
many  of  them  can  remain  more  Independ- 
ent. 

4.  Although  construction  of  rail  systems 
such  as  Dade's  costs  a  lot  initially,  it  brings 
savings  on  labor  costs.  It  also  eliminates  the 
need  for  other  projects.  In  Miami,  for  in- 
stance, millions  of  dollars  worth  of  planned 
expressways  were  canceled  in  favor  of  mass 
transit 

5.  Well-planned  transit  systems  can  help 
shape  a  more-efficient  urban  landsci4>e. 
Orowth  tn  high-density  corridors  along  the 
transit  lines  reduces  urban  sprawl.  This  re- 
sults In  lower  costs  for  each  Federally  assist- 
ed projects  as  water  and  sewer  lines. 

A.  Even  if  road  funds  were  plentiful, 
there's  a  limit  to  a  city's  ability  to  absorb 
automobiles.  Traffic  snarls.  ParUng  be- 
comes scarce — or  else  consumes  inordinate 
amounts  of  valuable  real  estate. 

7.  Having  too  many  cars  in  the  heart  of  a 
city  fouls  the  air.  BCass  transit  moves  more 
people  with  less  pollution.  Clean  air  reduces 
respiratory  disease  and,  hence,  cuts  Federal 
medical  costs. 

These  are  Just  seven  reasons  why  Metro- 
raO  is  beneficial,  not  only  for  Dade  but  for 
the  nation  as  weU.  There  are  many  other 
reasons.  If  some  of  them  occur  to  you,  send 
them  along.  Remember,  though:  Keep  them 
short  and  simple— in  case  the  networks 
return.* 
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HONORABLE  FRED 
MARSHALL 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  auTucacT 
IN  TCI  HOUSX  or  REPSBSOrrATIVSS 

i  Monday,  June  10, 198S 
ATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
found  sorrow  that  I  learned  of 
the  patslng  of  Fred  Marshall.  Fred 
Marshall  was  an  outstanding  Member 
of  the  (House  of  Representatives  and 
he  was  respected  by  every  Member  in 
the  House. 

Fred  lifarshaU  was  bom  in  Union 
Orove  Township  near  Grove  City, 
Meeker  County,  MN,  on  March  13, 
1906.  He  was  bom  and  reared  on  a 
farm  and  Mr.  Speaker,  he  was  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  farmer.  He 
actively  engaged  in  farming  and  this 
applied  not  only  at  the  time  of  his 
election  to  Congress,  but  also  during 
the  tlmie  that  he  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  He  started  out  as  a 
membef  of  the  Minnesota  Agriculture 
Admlni|tratlon  Committee  and  served 
In  this,  capacity  from  1937  to  1941. 
Next,  he  was  State  director  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  which, 
as  you  know,  is  now  the  Planners 
Home  ifVdminlstratlon  from  1941  to 
1948.  Hb  was  elected  to  the  81st  Con- 
gress and  to  the  six  succeeding  Con- 
gresses, serving  from  January  3,  1949. 
to  January  3, 1963.  He  was  not  a  candi- 
date fo<  reelection  in  1962  to  the  88th 
Congress. 

Fred  Marshall,  if  he  had  so  desired, 
could  hfive  extended  his  tenure  in  the 
House  by  many  years,  but  he  decided 
in  the  year  1962  to  retire. 

His  service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  during  an  unusual 
period  In  the  history  of  our  country 
and  his  name  will  be  known  in  all-time 
to  come  at  home  and  tliroughout  this 
coimtry  for  his  service  in  the  House. 

I  ser^  with  Fred  Marshall  on  the 
Commlitee  on  Appropriations  for 
many  years  and  he  served  on  this  com- 
mittee with  distinction  and  honor.  He 
knew  mpre  about  agricultive  than  any 
membet  of  our  committee  and  in  fact, 
Mr.  Spfaker,  more  than  any  Member 
of  the  Bouse  serving  during  the  time 
he  was  with  us.  I  talked  with  him  on 
many  opcasions  about  agriculture  and 
what  we  should  be  doing  to  assist  the 
Americgn  farmer— not  as  a  matter  of 
appropriating  more  money,  but  as  a 
matter  of  placing  the  farmer  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  could  sell  his  commod- 
ities and  make  a  living. 

He  was  a  self-made  man  and  his  life 
exemplified  those  virtues  that  make 
an  outstanding  citizen  and  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  Congress.  He 
was  fait  at  all  times  and  was  willing  to 
listen  to  suggestions  and  programs 
that  w^uld  produce  benefits  for  the 
people  ;of  our  country.  He  left  his 
mark  ^n  Congress,  not  necessarily 
through  legislation  which  he  succeed- 


ed   in   havihg 
through  hifl 
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enacted,    but 


instead 
character  Itself.  He  was 
always  a  g^tleman  and  represented 
his  district  ind  his  State  in  an  excel- 
lent manner 

Mr.  Speaker,  words  are  inadequate 
to  fully  apbrise  Fred  Marshall's  tre- 
mendous caiacity  for  loyalty  and  love 
of  his  coimiry.  In  every  position,  he 
held  either  private  or  public,  he 
achieved  distinction.  His  service  in  all 
of  his  asslgjiments  was  marked  by  a 
high  sense  <tf  conscience  and  duty.  He 
wiU  have  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
our  country  jand  in  the  hearts  of  all  of 
those  who  Iqiew  and  loved  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Fred  Marshall  was  my 
friend  and  one  of  the  nicest  things 
that  has  happened  to  me  since  I  have 
been  a  Menuer  of  Congress  is  the  op- 
portunity I  had  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Represen^tives  with  him. 

To  his  lovely  wife  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  finally,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sjmipathy  in|  their  bereavement.* 


TEZTHiE  AND  APPAREL  TRADE 
ENFORGEMENT  ACT  OF  1985 


HOlt.  BOl  FRENZEL 


IKTBXn 


MonnsoTA 

SC  or  RKPBXSDrTATIVXS 

y,  June  10, 1985 

•  Mr.  FRE^fZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28,  19f5,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce published  an  editorial  remind- 
ing us  of  the  downside  of  pajning  a  bill 
as  tough  as  the  Textile  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforbement  Act  of  1985. 

The  bill  has  the  lofty  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  domestic 
textile/apparel  industry,  but  it  is  easy 
to  ignore  its  negative  aspects  including 
retaliation  by  other  affected  nations. 
For  instance,  the  Chinese  have  al- 
ready threitened  to  boycott  U.S. 
grain.  I 

Other  facjtors  miut  be  considered 
too,  such  as  ijob  losses  in  the  domestic 
import,  retail,  and  transportation  in- 
dustries, hifKier  prices  for  consumers, 
and  the  LD^'s  perception  that  we  are 
not  interested  in  assisting  them  to 
eam  hard  currency  to  cuj'b  their  debt 
problems.  'Wlhlle  the  supporters  of  the 
biU  have  stated  that  the  bill  will  not 
result  in  significant  rollbacks  for  the 
least  develoDlng  countries,  I  have  seen 
some  preliminary  figures  from  the  ad- 
ministrationl  which  may  Indicate  oth- 
erwise. 

The  artidle,  which  is  reprinted 
below,  indicates  that  the  textUe/Kp- 
parel  induslry  has  lost  over  300,000 
Jobs  in  the  last  4  years.  My  figures,  ob- 
tained from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, indicate  that  from  1981 
through  198M,  112,800  Jobs  have  been 
lost  in  both  the  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries. The  total  for  1974-84  is 
372,000.  Some  of  the  Job  losses  can  be 
attributed  td  plant  modernization  and 
industry  readjustment.  It  is  surely  not 
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fair  to  blame  the  multifiber  arrange- 
ment for  all  losses. 

There  are  many  other  industries  in 
the  United  States  which  have  suffered 
significant  Job  losses.  Because,  none 
has  received  as  much  protection  as  the 
domestic  textUe/apparel  industry.  Ad- 
ditional protection  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  article  follows: 

No  Mou  TExnLC  PaoTBcnoH 

It  may  not  get  the  publicity  of  the  de- 
pressed steel  or  agricultural  industries,  but 
the  crisis  facing  America's  textile  industry  is 
every  bit  as  disconcerting  as  the  troubles  at 
the  mill  and  on  the  farm.  The  textile  indus- 
try, which  employs  four  million  Americans, 
is  facing  such  stiff  competition  from  cheap 
imported  products  that  officials  fear  domes- 
tic production  may  be  wiped  out  in  as  little 
as  10  years. 

But  the  protectionist  solutions  offered  so 
far  do  not  address  the  fundamental  industry 
flaws.  If  Implemented,  these  proposals 
would  serve  only  to  stoke  the  already  raging 
protectionist  fires  around  the  world. 

As  a  senator  from  one  of  the  country's  top 
textUe  producing  states.  Sen.  Strom  Thur- 
mond. R-S.C,  has  proposed  a  bill  that  would 
further  restrict  the  export  shipments  from 
the  20  leading  textile  producing  nations. 
Sen.  Thurmond's  heart  is  in  the  right  place 
but  his  bill  should  be  rejected. 

When  the  Multi  Fiber  Agreement,  which 
dictates  world  trade  patterns  for  most  tex- 
tiles, expires  next  year,  textile-producing 
countries  will  seek  greater  access  to  the  n.S. 
market.  But  many  developing  countries,  de- 
pendent on  textile  exports,  worry  the 
United  States  will  instead  adopt  protection- 
ist policies  that  would  keep  them  out  of 
their  largest  market. 

Their  paranoia  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
Country  of  Origin  law,  which  went  into 
effect  April  4.  prevents  exporters  from  ship- 
ping semi-finished  garments  to  another 
country  for  finishing  and  finally  reshipment 
to  the  United  States.  With  Sen.  Thurmond's 
TextUe  and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act 
bill  is  picking  up  steam  in  Congress,  concern 
among  developing  countries  is  growing- 

Already  the  Chinese  are  threatening  to 
boycott  U.S.  grain  and  passage  of  this  new 
bill  increases  the  chances  of  such  a  boycott. 
The  Chinese  grain  boycott  in  1983— follow- 
ing previous  textUe  restraints— cost  U.S. 
farmers  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars. 
Such  a  loss  in  export  sales  Is  the  last  thing 
American  farmers  need. 

Passage  of  the  Texile  and  Apparel  Trade 
Enforcement  Act  threatens  more  than  Just 
farmer  welfare.  Critics  of  the  act  say  that  If 
it  is  passed,  imports  would  be  roUed  back  20 
to  30  percent.  Such  a  decline  would  mean 
"considerable  Job  losses"  in  both  the  gar- 
ment industry  and  at  the  retaU  level,  ac- 
cording to  one  critic  of  the  bill. 

In  addition,  steamship  lines  would  see 
cargo  levels  drop  from  ports  in  mainland 
China,  Taiwan,  Malaysia  and  South  Korea. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  reason  for 
rejecting  further  textUe  industry  protection 
is  the  effect  such  a  measure  would  have  on 
the  world's  debt  situation. 

TextUe  production  is  usually  the  first 
level  of  manufacturing  for  less  developed 
countries  and  many  LE>Cs  depend  heavUy 
on  fiber  and  wparel  exports  to  eam  hard 
currencies.  If,  for  example,  Latin  American 
textUe  exports  were  substantiaUy  dimin- 
ished, those  countries  would  find  It  that 
much  more  difficult  to  meet  their  debt  pay- 
ments—a danger,  by  that  way,  of  aU  protec- 
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tionist  measures  aimed  at  developing  coun- 
tries. A  major  LDC  debt  crisis  is  only  now 
abating  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  the 
strong  dollar  has  aUowed  these  nations  to 
increase  their  exports  to  the  United  States. 
Additional  protectionist  measures  could 
push  those  coimtries  closer  to  default. 

But  passage  of  the  biU  would  also  hurt  the 
American  consumer.  A  report  by  the  Ameri- 
can Center  for  the  Study  of  Business,  esti- 
mates that  artificial  textUe  protectionist 
barriers  have  cost  U.S.  consumers  $58.5  bU- 
lion.  In  addition,  the  corresponding  price  in- 
crease accompanying  additional  protection- 
ist measures  would  raise  prices  and  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  poor  to  buy  clothing. 

Some  textUe  industry  officials  beUeve  a 
20-30  percent  roUback  in  imports  would 
likely  boost  the  Inflation  rate. 

The  American  textUe  industry  had  a  trade 
surplus  of  $956  million  in  1981  but  last  year 
they  registered  a  $16  biUion  trade  deficit. 
TextUe  producers  argue  that  this  can  only 
be  attributed  to  unfair  trade  practices  on 
the  part  of  the  competition.  But  these  offi- 
cials faU  to  mention  that  the  strong  dollar 
has  affected  aU  VS.  industry  In  Just  the 
same  way. 

To  be  sure,  some  industry  complaints  are 
Justified.  A  40  percent  Jump  in  imports  last 
year— giving  imported  textUe  and  apparel 
products  about  20  percent  of  the  VS. 
market— raised  great  fears  in  an  industry 
that  has  lost  over  300.000  Jobs  In  the  last 
four  years. 

But  the  Industry  would  be  better  served 
by  retooling  and  modernizing  their  oper- 
ations rather  than  by  seeking  additional 
protection  from  imports.  The  funny  thing 
about  protectionism  is  that  It  always  comes 
back  to  hatint  those  countries  erecting  the 
trade  barriers.* 


FOREST  VIEW  NURSING  HOME 
IN  NEW  YORK  CELEBRATES 
ITS  15TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

or  mw  TOKK 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRBSKMTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  10. 1985 


•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  fine 
administrators  and  staff  of  the  Forest 
View  Nursing  Home  in  Forest  Hills, 
NY,  as  they  mark  its  15th  azmlversary 
on  June  13,  1985. 

The  Forest  View  Nursing  Home 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  services  in 
order  to  maintain  the  physical  and 
emotional  well-being  of  its  patients.  A 
total  of  159  senior  citizens  are  provid- 
ed with  around-the-clock  comprehen- 
sive nursing  care,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  medical,  phannaceutical,  social,  cul- 
tural, and  religious  services  and  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  home  sponsors 
frequent  recreational  events,  including 
films,  weekly  professional  entertain- 
ment, and  trips  to  concerts  and  other 
attractions.  It  also  offers  music  and 
drama  therapy  programs  that  effec- 
tively combine  physical  and  emotional 
care. 

Although  the  Forest  View  Nursing 
Home  is  a  private  facility,  it  enjosrs  a 
healthy  and  active  involvement  with 
the  community.  Last  year,  the  home 
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held  a  health  fair  which  provided  val- 
uable information  about  health  and 
nutrition  to  the  public.  Forest  View 
also  offers  frequent  hearing  and  blood 
pressure  testing  for  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, free  of  charge,  as  well  as  meet- 
ing space  for  local  groups  of  all  kinds. 
In  return  for  these  services,  the  home 
is  staffed  by  a  group  of  local  volun- 
teers that  provides  a  valuable  supple- 
ment to  its  paid  staff.  In  addition, 
groups  from  neighborhood  schools, 
churches,  and  sjmagogues  often  visit 
the  Forest  View  to  perform  for  its  pa- 
tients. 

I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  join  with  me  now  in  con- 
gratulating administrator  Joseph  L. 
Bloch  and  all  of  the  people  who  have 
made  possible  the  success,  good  works, 
and  excellence  of  the  Forest  View 
Nursing  Home,  upon  the  momentous 
occasion  of  its  15th  anniversary.* 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  COORDINA- 
TION ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  unnsiAMA 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OT  REFKESXHTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  along  with  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Lent,  and  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  to  amend  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act.  This  legislation 
is  virtually  identical  to  HJl.  5755 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  in 
1984.  Unfortunately,  no  action  was 
taken  by  the  other  body. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act.  first  enacted  by  Congress  in  1934, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  Federal  envi- 
ronmental statutes  and  represented 
the  first  attempt  to  integrate  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation  measures  into 
the  Federal  Government's  water  re- 
sources planning  activities.  As  amend- 
ed in  1946,  the  act  requires  Federal 
agencies  that  administer  projects 
modifjring  water  resources  to  take  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  into  consider- 
ation before  proceeding.  The  act,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  such  agencies'  dis- 
cretion in  making  final  decisions  con- 
cerning water  projects.  Whenever  any 
agency  proposes  a  project  that  will 
affect  a  water  resource  or  considers  is- 
suing a  permit  for  a  private  project 
that  will  affect  water  resources,  it  con- 
sults with  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Serv- 
ice, the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  and  the  fish  and  wildlife 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the 
project  is  to  t>e  constructed.  After  con- 
sultation, the  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies may  submit  a  report  to  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  project  detailing 
the  Impacts  on  wUdlif e  and  fisheries, 
and  may  make  recommendations  for 
alternative  actions  or  mitigation  meas- 
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ures.  The  act  also  authorizes  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  construction 
asencles  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  conduct  Investigations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  some  relatively 
technical  issues  that  have  been  called 
to  our  attention  in  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Coordination  Act.  Rist.  it 
authorizes  off-site  as  well  as  on-site 
mitigation  to  facilitate  comprehensive 
planning  for  projects  and  aUow  for  in- 
novative conflict  resolution  mecha- 
nisms such  as  mitigation  banking. 
Second,  it  requires,  rather  than  simply 
authortees,  the  agencies  responsible 
for  Federal  projects  to  provide  funds 
to  the  Federal  fish  and  wildlife  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  their  studies.  Third,  it 
calls  for  a  study  to  determine  whether 
or  not  permit  conditions  requested  by 
the  fish  and  wildlife  agencies  are  ef- 
fective and  if  they  are  being  complied 
with. 

Finally,  this  legislation  adds  a  new 
section  to  the  act  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  plans  for  areas 
such  as  port  development  projects  amd 
to  enter  into  contractual  agreements 
to  provide  assurances  that  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  are  protected.  The 
project  sponsors  would  in  tiun  receive 
assurances  that  their  future  pennit 
processing  would  be  carried  out  under 
the  conditions  or  giiidelines  set  forth 
in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  makes 
some  important,  consUuctive  changes 
to  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant fish  and  wfldlife  conservation 
laws.  I  believe  that  the  changes  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  wlU  prove  val- 
uable in  assuring  the  continued  long- 
term  effectiveness  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act.  The  Sub- 
ccunmittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  and  the  Environment 
will  hold  hearings  on  this  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 

HJt.3704 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Flab  and  WQdlif  e 
Coordination  Act 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepreMentoHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  ia  Conoreu  onembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Pish  and  WOdllfe  Coordination 
Act  (16  U^ac.  MS)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  addtaig  aubaectlon  (a>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(ir  after  "(a)", 

(B)  by  striklns  out  "United  States  Fish 
and  ^Hdllf e  Service.  DepMtment  of  the  In- 
terior," and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "re- 
sponslblf  Federal  agency",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(A)  the  tenn  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeroe;and 

"(B)  the  term  'responsible  Federal  agency' 
means  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUdlif  e 
Senrioe  or  the  Nattonsl  Marine  Fisheries 
Service; 
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as  pro*am  responsibilities  are  respectively 
vested  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Reorga- 
Plan  Number  4  of  1970."; 
(3)  hi  amending  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  bf  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior" egch  place  It  appears  therein  and  in- 
sertinsin  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary", 

(B)  %  striking  out  "United  States  Fish 
te  Service"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

"responsible  Federal  agency", 
striking  out  "or  compeuating  for 
"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "these  damages  at 
onsite  ^oA  offsite  locations.",  and 

(D)  b*  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUpwlng  new  sentence: 

"For  plirposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
measur^  for  mitigating  damages  should,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  affect  those  popula- 
Utsom  a|id  habitats  Impacted  by  a  project, 
and  mav  Include  measures  for  "(A)  avokUng 
the  Imaact  altogether  by  not  taking  a  cer- 
tain acllon  or  parts  of  an  action.  "(B)  mini- 
mising jlmpacts  by  limiting  the  de^ee  or 
magnitude  of  the  action  and  its  tanplementa- 
tion,  "<)C)  rectifying  the  Impact  by  repair- 
ing, rel|ablUtatlnc.  or  restoring  the  affected 
environtnent.  "(D)  reducing  or  «i««»hi»*i»«g 
the  Impact  over  time  by  preservation  and 
mainteaance  operations  during  the  life  of 
the  action,  and  "(E)  compensating  for  the 
Impact  by  replacing  or  providing  substitute 
resources  or  environments."; 

(3)  byi  amending  subsection  (e)  by  striking 
out  "is  kuthorised  to  transfer  to  the  United 
States  ilsh  and  WUdllfe  Service"  and  Insert- 
ing In  l|eu  thereof  "shall  transfer  to  the  re- 
Bponaibte  Federal  agency"; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing aew  subsection: 

"(IXi:|  for  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'iflated  water  control  project'  means 
any  prelect— 

"(A)  Irith  respect  to  which  a  Federal  U- 
cense  or  permit  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
is  issued;  or 

"(B)  of  a  Idnd  described  in  subsection  (a) 
that  is  carried  out  by  a  Federal  department 
or  agency;  and  for  which  consultation  Is  re- 
quired under  this  section. 

"(2)  For  each  biennial  period  beginning 
after  September  30,  1985,  each  responsible 
Federal;  agency  staaU— 

"(A)  ttepare  a  listing  by  categories  of— 

"(i)  ttie  related  water  control  projects 
with  respect  to  which  a  consultation  re- 
ferred to  in  paiagn^h  (1)  was  made  during 
the  peiw>d:  and 

"(U)  9ie  number  of  related  water  control 
project!  listed  under  clause  (I)  for  which 
recomnaendations  of  the  kind  described  In 
subsection  (b)  were  made;  and 

"(B)  I  select  a  statlsUcaUy  significant 
sample  of  the  related  water  projects  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (AXll)  and  shaU, 
regarding  each  of  those  projects— 

"(I)  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  reoom- 
mendaoons  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(AKIl)  were  incorporated  as  conditions  of 
the  apitUcable  Federal  license  or  permit  or 
of  the  laroject  planning  or  construction; 

"(U)  notify  the  federal  department  or 
agency  havinc  Jurisdiction  over  the  project 
of  the  selection  and  evaluation  imder  clause 
(I):  and' 

"(lU)  (after  taking  into  account  the  re- 
sponse ireceived  from  that  department  or 
agency  under  paragraph  (3),  evaluate  the 
results  and  effectiveness  of  such  oompU- 
ance. 

"(3)  each  Federal  department  or  agency 
that  reeeives  a  notification  tmder  paragraph 
(3XBK9)  ahaU  promptly  subject  to  the  re- 
sponsitale  Federal  agency  such  information 
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regarding  thf  related  water  control  project 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
enable  the  responsible  Federal  agency  to 


carry  out 
evaluation 


regard  to 
"(4)  The 

operation 

ahaU    pi 

within  ninel 

biennial 

a  report 

quired  to 

(3)  for  that 
(8)  by 


lb  (3XBXUi),  Including  an 
extent  to  which  each  ree- 
ls  being  oompUed   with   In 
ivoject. 

of  the  Interior,  In  co- 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and    submit    to    Congress, 
days  after  the  close  of  each 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (3), 
those  sctlons  that  are  re- 
undertaken  under  paragraph 
and 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
(J)  The  Secretary 


lowing  new  ^bseeUon: 
may— 

"(1)  participate  or  cooperate  with  Federal, 
State,  or  load  agencies,  and  with  private  or- 
ganlsaions  df  enUtles.  in  the  preparaUon  of 


such 


plans  which 
State,  and  Ii 
theconserval 
andwOdUfe 
tion  of 
with  other 
"(3)  with 
in 

tary 

ctmtractual 
anoes,  ooi 
value  and 


with  appUcable  Federal, 

law  and  which  promote  (A) 

or  enhancement  of  wildlife 

Itat.  and  (B)  the  reoondlia- 

conaervatlon  or  oihanoement 

Ives  and  uses;  snd 

to  each  plan  referred  to 
regarding  which  the  Seere- 
or  cooperates,  enter  Into 
Its  that  provide  aanir- 
it  with  law,  regarding  the 
It  of  the  habitat  to  be  con- 
served or  enhanced,  the  mitigation  to  be 
provided  for  the  affected  wUdllf e  resources, 
and  the  nattae  and  extent  of  habitat  modi- 
fications to  be  permitted.".* 


THE 


>NFERENCE'8  lOTH 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

OP  WEST  VnUHHIA 
nr  THX  B  30SE  OF  RgPBSSgHTATIVgS 

Tuuday,  June  4.  2985 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  Congress  over  2  years  ago.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  many  things. 
The  staggering  workload,  the  tranen- 
dous  effort  jput  forth  by  my  coUeagues 
on  both  si(Ms  of  the  aisle  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  issues  of  the  day.  and 
the  incredlDle  abundance  of  informa- 
tion that  is  available  to  me  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  being  among 
them.  I 

I  think  that  this  latter  point,  the 
fact  that  there  is  literally  too  much  in- 
formation for  any  one  Member  or 
staff  to  digest  on  any  given  issue,  is  a 
critical  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  then,  that  I 
have  become  a  strong  supporter,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  board  and  a  vice 
chair,  of  oie  of  the  organizations  on 
the  HiU  that  seeks  to  deal  with  this 
problem— the  Environmental  and 
Energy  Stuoy  Conference. 

Since  my  good  friend  and  former 
Member  o|  Congress  Dick  Ottlnger 
started  the  conference  in  1975,  it  has 
grown  both  in  membership,  resources, 
experitise,  and  effectiveness.  The  10 
original  members  have  now  become 
320— including  both  House  and 
Senate— an  I  it  is  the  largest  legislative 
service  org)  iiizatlon  in  Congress.  It  is 
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bipartisan,  and  provides  unbiased  in- 
formation on  energy  and  environmen- 
tal legislation  that  we  must  debate  and 
make  decisions  about.  To  me,  the  in- 
formation and  analysis  it  generates 
has  not  only  become  useful,  but  indis- 
pensible.  But  the  EESC  does  more;  it 
takes  the  enormous  amount  of  infor- 
mation and  data  that  is  available  on 
envirtmmental  and  energy  issues,  and 
makes  them  mean  something  to  us 
common  folk. 

The  Oreen  Sheets  mean  one  thing  in 
my  office— facts.  The  EESC  publica- 
tions analyze,  report,  forecast  and  gen- 
erate a  great  deal  that  is  important  to 
me  and  the  constituency  that  I  repre- 
sent, West  Virginia's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  Staff  director  John 
Dineen  and  his  whole  crew  do  yeoman 
wotit  in  getting  me  and  the  other 
members  of  the  conference  the  back- 
ground we  need  to  do  our  Jobs,  and  do 
them  welL 

I  have  always  be«i  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  EESC.  I  am  even  more 
excited  now  that  I  have  decided  to 
become  more  active  in  its  leadership, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thjuik  Dick  Ottinger,  and  all  of  the 
subsequent  chairpera<His  for  what  they 
have  created.  I  would  like  to  particu- 
larly acknowledge  the  leadership  that 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Howabo 
WoLPX.  and  Senator  Pat  Lbaht  have 
provided  the  EESC  over  the  past  2 
years.  They  have  provided  a  service  to 
this  Congress  and  country.  I  look  for- 
ward to  woiUng  during  the  99th  Con- 
gress with  Chairman  Bnx  Osxxh  and 
Slaox  Oobtom,  and  my  co-vice-chair, 
AlOokx.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  SAM  B.  HALL, 
JR. 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OPFLOailMI 
ni  THX  HOUSX  OP  BXrXXSXHTATTVXS 

Thunday,  May  23, 1985 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  express  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives my  deep  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Ja.]  who  has 
left  this  body  to  become  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge.  He  will  truly  be 
miaaed. 

Wright  Patman  was  a  legend  in  tUs 
House  and  a  legislative  giant.  No  one 
said  succeeding  him  would  be  easy  and 
many  precUcted  that  person  elected  to 
the  First  Congressional  District  would 
never  be  able  to  fill  his  shoes. 

Sam  Hall  did  not  even  try.  He  Just 
went  out  and  made  a  place  for  himself 
in  this  body  and  no  one  will  be  able  to 
replace  him  either. 

In  his  work  in  both  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  he  has  been  diligent  and 
fair. 

He  goes  now  to  serve  as  a  Judge,  a 
high  calling  In  its  own  right.  I  wish 
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him  the  best  of  luck  and  hope  he  will 
take  time  occasionally  to  return  to 
visit  so  that  we  may  enjoy  again  his 
wisdom  and  insight. 

Best  of  luck  to  you.  Sam.  and  to  yoiu- 
family,  as  you  begin  yet  another  chal- 
lenge in  your  career.* 


ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  THE 
TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

orvxaMOST 

m  THX  BOUSX  OF  BXFRXSKHTATIVBS 


Tuesday.  June  4, 1985 


•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  thank  my  colleagues  Mr. 
WoLFi  and  BSr.  Orxxh  for  organizing 
today's  special  order  to  celebrate  the 
lOth  aimiversary  of  the  Environmen- 
tal and  Energy  Study  Conference  It  is 
a  real  honor  for  me  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  before  my  fellow 
House  Members  to  sing  the  praises  of 
this  outstanding  organization. 

The  conference  came  into  being 
during  my  first  term  in  Congress;  the 
brainchild  of  our  good  friend  BCr.  Ot- 
tinger of  New  York.  Since  then  the  or- 
ganization has  grown  into  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  highly  resi>ected  biparti- 
san establishment.  In  addition  to  bene- 
fiting from  the  numerous  services  pro- 
vided by  the  conference  and  its  staff.  I 
have  had  the  unique  pleasure  of 
having  served  as  its  chairman  in  1978- 
79. 

During  my  tenture  as  chairman,  the 
conference  kept  its  members  and  the 
Congress  informed  on  the  impacts  and 
implications  of  several  important 
pieces  of  pending  legislation.  Recog- 
nizing the  importance  of  reliable 
energy  sources  for  our  national  securi- 
ty, the  conference  provided  invaluable 
analyses  and  background  information 
on  the  provisions  which  were  to 
become  iMit  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act.  This  act  upgraded  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  took  steps  to 
reduce  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
oil  by  providing  tax  incentives  for  al- 
ternative energy  sources  and  conserva- 
tion measures.  Of  particular  impor- 
tance to  my  home  State,  this  legisla- 
tion authorized  the  first  federally 
sponsored  study  on  the  effects  of  add 
precipitation.  The  valuable  woi^  done 
by  the  conference  on  various  elements 
of  the  Energy  Security  Act  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  managing  the 
relationship  between  our  vital  energy 
needs  and  a  clean  environment. 

Also  during  this  time,  the  conference 
took  an  active  role  on  the  Alaska  Na- 
tional Interest  Lands  Conservation 
Act,  one  of  the  single  largest  conserva- 
tion bills  in  our  history.  This  bill  set 
aside  thousands  of  acres  of  wilderness 
areas  in  northern  Alaska  while  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  develop  our  exten- 
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slve  energy  resources  in  this  region 
and  accommodate  the  needs  of  native 
peoples  in  the  region. 

This  was  indeed  an  exdtlng  and 
challenging  time  on  the  environmental 
front  and  the  conference  was  an  active 
participant— researching  issues,  orga- 
nizing seminars  and  briefings,  and  pro- 
viding helpful  information  to  stimu- 
late and  contribute  to  these  important 
debates.  In  particular,  the  conference 
saw  fit  to  tacUe  the  challenging  sub- 
ject of  the  impact  of  environmental 
regulations  upon  the  economy.  Noted 
economist  Alfred  Kahn  led  a  discus- 
sion concerning  the  inflationary 
impact  of  environmental  regulations 
and  the  need  to  devel(H>  an  alternative 
measure  of  national  welfare  which  in- 
cludes improvements  in  environmental 
quality. 

As  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
on  energy  and  environmoital  legisla- 
tion, and  as  a  store  of  expertise  on  the 
issues  and  events  that  affect  our  envi- 
ronmental decisions,  the  conference 
has  served  us  well  in  addressing  the 
energy  issues  of  the  late  1970's.  the 
Burf  ord-era  EPA.  the  Watt-era  Interi- 
or Department  and  ttie  devastating  re- 
alization of  the  (iangers  of  hazardous 
chemicals  and  abandoned  waste  dump 
sites. 

As  we  move  into  the  second  decade 
of  the  Environmental  and  Energy 
Study  Conference,  it  is  no  leas  impor- 
tant that  Congress  have  access  to  this 
valuable  resource.  The  environmental 
and  energy  challenges  that  faced  us  in 
the  early  days  of  the  conference  still 
exist  and  if  anything  are  even  more 
compound  as  we  wrestle  with  the  im- 
equivocal  need  to  otmtrol  the  Federal 
budget  and  national  debt.  Today  we 
must  make  dedslims  that  are  fiscally 
sound  but  do  not  compmnlse  the  need 
to  protect  our  environment  and  pro- 
vide for  our  energy  future.  These  deci- 
sions will  be  that  much  more  informed 
with  the  involvement  of  the  study  con> 
ference. 

I  i^Dplaud  the  founders  of  the  Envl- 
rcHimental  and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence for  their  foresight  in  realizing 
the  need  for  a  forum  to  collect,  ana- 
lyse and  exchange  information  critical 
to  environmoital  and  energy  debates. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  all  my 
fellow  members  on  the  conference  and 
for  the  extremely  fine  staff  of  the  con- 
ference. The  first  10  years  have  set  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  and 
achievement.  I  am  confident  that  this 
second  decade  will  see  the  continued 
growth  and  influence  of  this  fine  orgar 
nizatlon. 

Again.  I  thank  my  coUeagues  for  the 
opportunity  to  Join  them  in  praising 
this  worthy  Institution  today.* 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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BENJAMIN  HUME  MORRIS 

ELECTED  PRESIDENT  GENER- 
AL OP  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 
OP  THE  SONS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION 


I 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OP  KXmDCXT 
ZH  THE  HOU8I  OF  HXPRZSXirTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  10,  19S5 

•  Bfr.  NATCHER.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  Is 
an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  the 
recent  election  of  a  fellow  Kentuckian 
to  the  position  of  president  general  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  On  Wednes- 
day. June  5.  in  Louisville.  KT.  the 
95th  Annual  Congress  of  t;he  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  selected  Col. 
Benjamin  Hume  Morris  to  be  presi- 
dent general  of  that  body  for  the  year 
1985-86.  Not  since  1924  has  a  naUve  of 
Kentucky  been  selected  to  serve  as 
head  of  that  distinguished  patriotic 
group. 

Today.  20  Members  of  the  Congress 
belong  to  that  patriotic  society,  which 
is  composed  of  men  who  can  trace 
their  descent  from  individuals  who 
served  our  new  Nation  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  I  am  sure  that  they 
all  Join  me  in  congratulating  Colonel 
Morris  upon  his  election  as  president 
general  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Colonel  Morris  is  a  resident  of  Louis- 
viUe.  He  holds  a  Juris  doctor  degree 
from  the  University  of  Louisville  Law 
School.  For  over  30  years  he  served  in 
the  business  world  as  vice  president, 
secretary,  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Brown-Forman  DistiUers  Corp.  He  has 
been  president  and  chairman  of  both 
the  Kentucky  Distillers  Association 
and  the  Distilled  ^irits  Council  of  the 
United  States. 

During  World  War  II,  Colonel 
Morris  served  as  an  Air  Force  pilot  in 
North  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  E^ig- 
land.  He  retired  as  a  colonel  in  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  in  1977. 

Colonel  Morris  is  married  to  Mary 
Francis  Fowler  Gatlin.  who  is  the 
regent  of  the  John  Marshall  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  in  Louisville.  He  also 
serves  as  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Many  outstanding  men  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  have  en- 
riched the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution by  their  membership,  beginning 
with  Kentucky  Society  SAR  member 
No.  1.  the  Honorable  John  Cabell 
Breckinridge,  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  last  Secretary 
of  War  for  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  who  enrolled  in  the  Society 
in  1889.  Colonel  Morris'  elevation  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  National  Soci- 
ety of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution brings  honor  to  the  city  of  Lou- 
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isvllleiand  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentupky.* 


BRENTWOOD 


TE/M: 


'S  MOCK  TRIAL 
A  STUNNING  VICTORY 


IN.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OPHSWTOUE 

Hotrsx  or  rkprzsbttativss 

Monday.  June  10, 19SS 

•  Mr.  I  DOWNEY  of  New  YoriL.  Mr. 
Speakfr,  it  gives  me  enormous  pleas- 
ure anid  satisfaction  to  rise  in  recogni- 
tion 0^  the  Brentwood  High  School 
mock  trial  team  and  the  14  high 
school  students  whose  talent,  energy, 
and  intelligence  propeUed  the  team  to 
a  second  place  victory  in  the  New  York 
State  Mock  Trial  Competition.  Four 
hundrcd  and  four  high  schools  were 
entered  in  the  tournament  when  it 
began  tin  early  March.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  May.  the  students  of  the 
Brentwood  High  School  mock  trial 
team  had  established  themselves  as 
the  retional  Long  Island  champions  of 
New  York,  paving  the  way  for  their 
stunnltig  second  place  win  in  the  New 
York  ^tate  finals.  The  outstanding 
studei^  responsible  for  this  achieve- 
ment are:  Richard  Apgar.  Keith 
Brown;  Theresa  Brown.  Kelly  Deere. 
Gregofy  Denlzard.  Neal  Fiesler.  John 
Flore.  Joyce  Florio.  Michael  Glauber, 
KrlsteA  King,  David  Landsberg,  Ray- 
mond klarkowslEi,  Lisa  Robinson,  and 
John  qoto. 

The  mock  trail  competition  is  spon- 
sored by  the  New  York  State  Bar  As- 
sociation and  is  designed  to  provide 
students  with  an  appreciation  and 
knowledge  of  our  Nation's  Judicial 
systemL  Each  team  is  required  to  recre- 
ate a  courtroom  situation  and  argue 
cases  based  upon  actual  legal  proce- 
dures. The  students,  along  with  their 
legal  and  academic  advisers,  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  research  and 
prepar  ition.  It  is  a  difficult  and  gruel- 
ing toi  mament  in  which  the  academic 
abiliti<B  of  each  student  are  tested. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  students  of 
Brentwood  High  School  have  passed 
with  flaring  colors. 

I  Join  their  proud  parents,  teachers, 
and  the  Brentwood  community  in 
commanding  these  fine  studenta  for 
their  Interest  in  our  Nation's  legal 
process  and  their  commitment  to  aca- 
demic I  excellence.  In  addition,  the 
guidance  and  dedication  of  their  high 
school  coaches,  Mr.  Thomas  F.  O'Con- 
ner  and  Mr.  Charles  P.  McCarthy,  and 
their  tttomey-advisors.  Mr.  Bryan  P. 
KuJawBki  and  Ms.  Martha  M.  Palmer, 
canno  go  unrecognized.  Through 
their  ^fforta.  these  14  students  were 
able  tA  capture  this  special  honor  for 
thems  Ives  and  Brentwood  High 
Schoo  .• 
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SIMPLIFY|THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS 


HON4  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

I    OP  wisooKaiii 
nr  THE  HODSX  OF  KKPBSSKHTATIVn 
JTojiday,  June  10, 198S 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  introduce  legislaUon.  HJl.  2676. 
which  would  amend  section  14(c)  of 
the  Fair  La^r  Standards  Act. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has 
always  provided  special  provisions  to 
pay  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped     parsons      special      mJnimiiTn 

wages  based  on  their  individual  pro- 
ductivity, "these  provisions  allow  em- 
plosrment  opportunities  for  handi- 
cimied  persons  who  would  not  be  able 
to  compete  for  Jobs  in  the  regular 
labor  ma^etplace  if  the  regular  mini- 
mum wage  had  to  be  ^d. 

Whfle  mkny  handlo^iped  persons 
are  now  able  to  work  competitively 
and  earn  wlages  and  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  inonhandicapped  persons, 
there  are  sliill  large  numbers  of  handi- 
capped per^ns  whose  dlsahling  condi- 
tions are  so  severe  as  to  substantially 
reduce  their  ability  to  work  when  com- 
pared withi  nonhandlcapped  persons. 
Many  of  these  severely  handicapped 
persons  woiic  in  sheltered  woriuhops 
where  Jobs  within  the  limitations  of 
the  handicyplng  conditions,  as  weU  as 
many  suppprtive  services,  can  be  pro- 
vided, whic^  enable  there  persons  to 
live  and  work  outside  of  institutional 
settings. 

The  last  AiaJor  change  in  the  special 
minimum  vjage  provision,  section  14(c) 
of  the  Fair  |Labor  Standards  Act.  came 
in  1966  when  a  floor  of  50  percent  of 
the  miniminn  wage  was  set  for  handi- 
capped woncers.  There  was  a  recogni- 
tion that  {there  would  be  cinmm- 
stances  when  that  level  could  not  be 
met  by  the  productivity  of  a  handi- 
capped penon.  Thus,  there  were  ex- 
ceptions for  persons  engaged  in  eviQ- 
uation  or  Uraining  programs,  persons 
certified  by  the  State  vocational  reha- 
bilitation aiency  as  being  too  severely 
handicapp^  to  meet  the  50-percent 
level,  and  f br  persons  in  work  activities 
centers  wt^re  the  work  is  primarily 
for  therap^tic  reasons.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issues  special  certifi- 
cates for  the  basic  program  and  for 
each  of  thej  fovi  exceptions  to  the  50- 
percent  floor.  Currently  there  are 
4.814  workshops  holding  8.222  pro- 
gram certificates.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  the  certificates  are  for  exceptions  to 
the  50-perccnt  floor. 

Since  1966.  there  has  been  a  dramat- 
ic turnaround  in  the  nature  of  persons 
served  in  sheltered  workshops.  Where 
once  there  were  predominantly  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons,  now  per- 
sons with  mental  or  developmental 
disabilities  predominate.  These  more 
severely    hmdicvped    persons    need 
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more  extensive  assistance  and  tend  to 
be  less  able  to  produce  at  a  level  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  50-percent  level 
and  must  work  under  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions to  that  general  rule. 

A  study  of  sheltered  workshops  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  pub- 
lished in  1981  concluded  that  the  50- 
percent  floor  was  not  having  the  in- 
tended effect.  Because  of  the  high 
intake  of  much  more  severely  handi- 
capped persons,  only  17  percent  of  the 
persons  served  or  employed  in  shel- 
tered workshops  benefited  from  the 
50-percent  floor— by  1984,  this  was 
down  to  13  percent.  GAO  recommend- 
ed elimination  of  the  50-percent  floor. 
Workshops  would  be  required  to  pay 
each  handicapped  worker  based  on  his 
or  her  individual  productivity.  This 
would  greatly  simplify  the  process  for 
certification  and  would  allow  sheltered 
workshops  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  focus  their  efforta  on  sub- 
stantive compliance  reviews  rather 
than  paperworic  and  technical  compli- 
ance. Another  major  study  prepared 
for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  found  that  the  1966 
amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  were  complex  and  implement- 
ed by  even  more  complex  regulations 
and  produced  an  "administrative 
nightmare."  This  1980  study  also  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  the  50-per- 
cent floor  and  use  of  a  single  certifi- 
cate. 

Based  on  a  documented  need  to  sim- 
plify the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
provisions  with  regard  to  sheltered 
worlcshops  and  handlo^iped  woiicers,  I 
am  recommending  changes  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  based  on  lan- 
guage recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  changes  in  sec- 
tion 14(c)  would  guarantee  that  each 
handicapped  worker  would  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  individual  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  invite  all  Members  to  Join  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  This  is  significant 
legislation  for  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  the  severely  disabled  persons  for 
whom  they  provide  services  and  em- 
ployment. It  is  supported  by:  National 
Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facili- 
ties: Goodwill  Industries  of  America; 
United   Orebral   Palsy   Associations, 
Inc.;  National  Easter  Seal  Society;  Na- 
tional   Industries    for    the    Severely 
Handicapped;  Association  for  Retard- 
ed Citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Jewish  Vo- 
cational Services. 
The  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  2676 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  to  require  that  wages  based  on 
individual  productivity  be  paid  to  handi- 
capped workers  employed  under  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
Be  it  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrest  ouenMed,  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  14  of  the  Fair  Labor 
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standards  Act  of  10S8  (39  U.8.C.  314)  is 
ammdwl  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c>  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  neoes- 
aary  to  prevent  curtailment  of  opportunities 
for  employment,  shall  by  reculation  or 
ordn  provide  for  the  employment,  under 
special  certificates,  of  individuala  (including 
Individuals  employed  in  agriculture)  wboae 
earning  or  productive  capacity  is  impaired 
by  age.  physical  or  mental  deficiency,  at 
Injury.  Under  sucb  certificates  individuals 
shall  be  paid  wages  which— 

"(1)  are  lower  than  the  tninimimi  wage  ap- 
plicable imder  sectl<Hi  6, 

"(3)  are  commensurate  with  those  paid  to 
nonhandlcapped  workers,  employed  in  the 
vicinity  in  which  the  individuals  under  the 
certificates  are  employed,  for  essentially  the 
same  type,  quality,  and  quantity  of  worlL. 
and 

"(3)  are  related  to  the  individual's  produc- 
Uvlty.".o 
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ADVOCATE  FOR  YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


KOOL  HOTLINE  ON  JOBS  (X>ME 
TO  THE  EIGHTH  DISTRICT 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OPCAUPOUflA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBS8KIITATIVXS 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Kool 
Hotline  on  Jobs  Program. 

This  program  is  a  unique  and  cre- 
ative approach  to  the  enormous  and 
devastating  problem  of  unemployment 
in  the  black  and  minority  communi- 
ties. It  provides  Job  information  and 
listings,  training  programs,  and  quali- 
fications for  both  through  the  local 
media.  Basic,  yet  invaluable  informa- 
tion on  how  to  apply  for  a  Job.  write  a 
resume  and  fill  out  a  Job  application  is 
disseminated. 

In  addition  to  facilitating  informa- 
tion and  communication  between  em- 
ployers and  the  unemployed,  the 
"Kool  Hotline  on  Jobs  Program"  fur- 
ther stimulates  the  economy  within 
the  minority  (»mmunities  by  a  com- 
mitment to  affirmative  action  and  mi- 
nority business  efforts. 

The  "Kool  Hotline  on  Jobs  Pro- 
gram" has  been  successful  in  cities 
such  as  New  Orleans.  St.  Louis.  Phila- 
delphia, and  Atlanta  I  am  pleased  and 
excited  that  now,  the  city  of  Oakland. 
CA  has  been  chosen  as  a  service  area. 
Oakland's  public  and  private  sectors 
have  consistently  stated  a  commit- 
ment to  address  the  problems  of  im- 
employment.  The  makers  of  Kools 
have  provided  Oakland  a  well  thought 
out  and  tested  program  to  assist  in 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  initiative  high- 
lights the  potential  for  further  cooper- 
ative efforts  between  the  public  and 
private  sector  to  effectively  reduce  un- 
employment and  to  stimulate  econom- 
ic development.  I  am  honored  that  the 
E^ighth  Congressional  District  will  now 
become  one  of  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
successful  experiment.* 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

OP  conracncuT 
HI  THX  HOD8K  OF  KIPKBDITATIVB 
Monday,  June  10, 19SS 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  one  of  my  constituenta  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Ellis-Hudgens.  the  executive 
director  of  the  early  childhood  educa- 
tional programs  in  Stamford.  CN.  is 
being  honored  for  her  25  years  of  dedi- 
cated service.  Throughout  her  many 
years  of  service.  Jeanne  has  woriced  to 
ensure  the  quality  of  programs  for 
children  of  working  and  underprivi- 
leged families,  such  as  the  Child  Care 
Center.  Stamford  Day  Care  Program, 
and  Stamford  Efead  Start  Program. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  she  was  an 
only  child  whose  father  died  at  a 
young  age.  leaving  her  to  be  brought 
up  by  a  remarkable  and  wcmderful 
mother,  that  Jeanne  Ellis-Hudgens 
f  oimd  herself  as  executive  director  of 
Stamford's  largest  preschool  program, 
mothering  some  thousands  of  chfl- 
dren.  Most  women  have  spent  a  few 
years  taking  care  of  children.  Jeanne 
has  spent  her  life  protecting  and  en- 
hancing their  welfare.  What  makes 
her  life  so  ronarluble  is  that  she  is 
the  embodiment  of  caring.  For  Jeanne 
no  request  is  too  small,  no  voice  too 
weak,  no  hour  too  late,  and  no  Job  too 
big. 

BCrs.  Ellis-Hudgens,  who  was  bom  in 
North  (Carolina,  was  first  interested  in 
drama  and  dance,  but  always  interest- 
ed in  people.  In  school,  impressed  with 
a  young  teacher  and  following  the 
footsteps  of  her  mother,  who  also  was 
a  teacher,  she  attended  college  deter- 
mined to  teach.  She  was  15  when  she 
entered,  19  when  she  taught  her  flrst 
class.  "I  was  too  young."  she  admita 
"It  was  not  a  good  experience,  but  I 
stuck  it  out  *  *  *.  I  never  mind  fail- 
ure—you  can  learn  through  failure." 
From  these  remarks  we  can  see  that 
her  persistence  is  admirable. 

Today,  in  her  marriage  to  CJharles  E. 
Hudgens  and.  as  the  mother  of  three 
grown  sons.  Cornell.  Larry,  and  Mi- 
chael Ellis,  and  the  grandmother  of 
two  young  girls.  Jessica  and  Shayla, 
she  administers  Day  Care  and  Head 
Start  Programs  which  together  serve 
over  600  preschoolers.  Her  coUeagues 
remark  that  her  success  is  due  to  her 
tremendous  insight,  organization,  per- 
sonality, intelligence,  as  well  as  her 
keen  ability  to  communicate. 

In  her  25  years  of  service  she  has 
given  of  herself  as  a  leader  in  numer- 
ous community  and  national  organiza- 
tions: Stamford  Museum,  board  of  di- 
rectors; Child  Guidance  Center,  board 
of  directors;  Voluntary  Action  Center, 
board  of  directors;  Yerwood  Communi- 
ty Center,  board  of  directors;  Planned 
Parenthood,  board  of  directors;  Child 
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and  Welfare  League  of  America,  coun- 
cil of  executives;  George  Washington 
Carver  Foundation,  board  of  directors: 
Norwalk  Parks  and  Recreation,  com- 
missioner; Stamford  United  Way,  ex- 
ecutive council:  National  Black  Admin- 
istration In  Child  Welfare,  board  of  di- 
rectors; Mid-Day  Club,  membership; 
Fairfield  County  Chapter  Links,  mem- 
bership: and.  Stamford  Hospital,  trust- 
ee. 

The  driving  force  behind  her  work  is 
a  strong  belief  In  the  "importance  of 
children."  This  belief  led  her  to  Wash- 
ington in  1975  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  Child  and  Family  Services  Act  of 
1975.  S.  6?6  and  HJl.  2966,  the  Mon- 
dale-Brademus  biU.  In  July  1984. 
Jeanne  EIlis-Hudgens  was  appointed 
by  Connecticut  Gov.  William  A. 
CNeiU  to  the  Child  Day  Care  Study 
Commission.  She  also  was  listed  both 
in  1976  and  1977  in  Who's  Who  in 
American  Women. 

I  have  taken  the  time  of  the  House 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  most  remarkable  woman, 
with  a  most  remarkable  story.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  EUis-Hudgens  deserves  our  rec- 
ognition for  her  25  years  of  exemplary 
service  to  our  Nation's  most  important 
natural  resource — our  children.^ 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
NAZARENE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIFOIinA 
a  THE  HOTTSS  OF  SCPBSSXHTATIVXS 

Monday.  June  10, 198S 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  wiU  be  hold- 
ing its  21st  International  Quadrennial 
General  Assembly  in  the  Anaheim 
Convention  Cmter  in  Anaheim.  CA, 
where  50.000  persons  are  expected  to 
attend  the  opening  communion  service 
of  June  25. 1985. 

The  Church  of  the  Nazarene  had  its 
beglnninga  in  southern  California  and 
was  organized  by  Dr.  Phineas  F. 
Bresee  in  1895.  In  1908.  other  groups 
from  across  the  United  States  met 
with  the  church  and  formed  a  nation- 
wide denomination.  From  that  time, 
when  the  membership  was  10.000.  the 
church  has  grown  to  more  than  1  mil- 
lion who  worship  in  their  churches 
around  the  world  each  week.  The 
church  has  its  international  headquar- 
ters in  Kansas  City,  MO,  from  which 
the  church  operates  its  national  pro- 
gram and  its  missionary  work  around 
the  world.  Evangelical  in  nature,  the 
church  holds  strongly  to  the  Wesleyan 
traditions  with  its  emphasis  upon 
entire  sanctif icatlon. 

We  are  happy  to  welcome  the 
Church  of  the  Nazarene  to  southern 
California  for  their  assembly.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  church  has  returned 
for  such  an  event  to  its  roots  since  its 
founding     days.     Hopefully,     their 
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comlnfl  assembly  will  challenge  them 
to  rea^  the  goaJs  which  will  be  set  for 
the  yetirs  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Anderson  and  I 
wish  to  congratulate  the  Church  of 
the  N^arene  on  its  progress  and  its 
progra^,  which  are  aimed  at  caring 
for  thej  people  of  the  world.  Especially, 
we  senfi  our  greetings  to  the  board  of 
general  superintendents:  Dr.  V.H. 
Lewis,  iDr.  Orville  W.  Jenkins,  Dr. 
Eugen^  L.  Stowe,  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Strickland,  Dr.  William  M.  Great- 
house,  and  Dr.  Jerald  D.  Johnson.  We 
wish  t^e  chiuxsh  continuing  succeses  in 
the  ye^  to  come.* 

I4ILITART  RETIREMENT 

HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 


n  T  IS 


OPPLOUDA 
I  HOUSE  or  RKPRESEHTATTVES 


Monday,  June  10,  1985 
•  Mr.  i  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Intend  ^  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill  to  strike 
this  ill-conceived  provision  that  cuts  $4 
billion  from  military  retirement  fund- 
ing and  does  it  without  specif  jring  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  The  Pentagon  is,  by 
the  bUl  asked  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posal: iut  if  it  doesn't,  or  if  Congress 
does  not  enact  its  now-not-known  pro- 
visions, the  $4  billion  cut  is  to  come 
anyway,  either  from  retirement  or 
active  lluty  pay.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress now  for  almost  37  years  and  this 
provision  for  a  $4  billion  cut  without 
specifi<ktion  as  to  where  the  savings 
are  come  from  has  to  be  the  most  irre- 
sponsilfle  legislation  I  have  yet  seen.  It 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  legislate  for 
the  naljlonal  defense.  It  is  not  the  Pen- 
tagon'tfduty. 

Mr.  I^)eaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
recent  article  by  James  J.  Kllpatrlck 
on  this  subject  matter.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  Jiist  as  most  everything  that 
comes  from  his  able  pen. 

j  MnjTAXT  Rsmnmr  Pat 
I  (By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
Washihotoii.— What  ahould  be  done  about 
the  high  coat  of  military  retirement? 
Budget  pirector  David  StoAman  baa  called 
the  present  ayatem  a  "aeandal"  and  an  "out- 
rage." A  civilian  expert,  John  Biekennan, 
haa  tenned  it  "a  miaguided,  extravagant 
acheme  for  enriching  our  retired  military 
men  and  women."  Half  a  doaen  studlea  have 
called  f 9r  reform. 

lan  ia  wrong  and  Biekennan  is 
kut  acme  of  the  aeveral  atudles  make 
I  auggeatlona.  At  roughly  $18  billion 
le  coat  of  military  retirement  plaln- 
kh,  but  when  it  la  criticized  aa  "too 
f  e  have  to  aak:  compared  to  what? 
of  background:  The  first  general 
milltar«^retlrement  law  waa  enacted  in  1861 
in  an  effort  to  apeed  the  realgnation  of  aged 
Union  fenerala  who  were  doddering  about 
on  can«.  It  waa  not  until  after  World  War 
n  that  Congreaa  began  to  provide  the  bula 
for  tod4y'a  military  retirement  ayatem.  The 
object  it  to  provide  a  youthful  combat  force, 
led  by  senior  nonconu  and  highly  motivated 
officers,  and  this  is  the  fact:  The  system  is 
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working.  It  i^  doing  exactly  what  it  la  sup- 
posed to  do. 

An  undentindlng  of  the  controversy  re- 
quires that  certain  myths  be  disposed  of. 
One  is  the  math  that  the  system  permits  re- 
tirement afte^  20  years  at  "half  pay."  Not 
so.  The  system  permits  retirement  at  half  of 
base  pay,  which  Is  a  very  different  matter. 
Military  pay  iconslsts  of  base  pay,  Q>eclal 
pay  and  allowances. 

In  the  Navy,  for  example,  special  pay  is 
provided  for  hazardous  duty,  hostile  fire, 
imminent  danger,  foreign  duty,  diving, 
flight  time  and  special  proficiency.  All  these 
"pays"  are  tttable  income.  Allowances  for 
quarters,  subalstence  and  travel  are  not  tax- 
able. 

In  terms  of  base  pay,  the  typical  service- 
man earns  less  than  the  typical  civilian 
postal  clerk  (and  much  less  than  the  typical 
urban  police  officer  or  firefighter),  but 
when  account  is  given  to  the  various  allow- 
ances and  spedal  pays,  the  picture  is  not  too 
bad.  Yet,  retirement  ia  calculated  upon  base 
pay  only.  A  c|Uef  petty  officer  In  the  Navy, 
at  E-7  pay  gride,  could  retire  this  year  after 
20  years  of  service  at  9,312  a  year.  This  is 
poverty  level. 

But-Blckerqian  says  many  service  retirees 
usually  in  thdb-  early  40s,  "can  take  a  Job  In 
private  Induapy,  work  for  as  much  aa  26 
years,  and  receive  a  pension  from  that  em- 
ployment plus  Social  Security."  Thla  la  too 
glib.  Some  Ugbly  akllled  techntdana  faU 
swiftly  into  civilian  Jobs,  but  other  men  In 
their  mld-4<M  dlacover  that  military  akllls 
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is  that  virtually  all  mem- 
aervieea  hold  on  for  20 
a  day  later.  Not  ao.  Only  13 
and  enlisted  peraonnel 
kugh  to  qualify  for  retirement 
beneflta.  If  the  present  plan  were  in  fact  an 
"extravagant  acheme  for  enriching"  service 
peiwmnel.  wa  would  have  5  million  or  10 
million  on  the  retlremmt  roll  Instead  of  1.4 
million. 

Properly  aef n.  retirement  benefits  are  de- 
ferred compebsation  for  officers  and  enlist- 
ed personnel  Who  have  made  career  in  arma. 
There  ia  no  way  that  such  careen  can  be 
compared  with  the  stable,  40-hour  work- 
weeks of  typltel  civilian  families.  Especially 
in  the  Navy,  but  to  a  degree  in  other  aerv- 
Ices  also,  families  must  endure  the  hard- 
shipe  of  prolonged  separation. 

After  20  years  of  privation,  danger  and 
sacrifice,  is  a  taxable  retlronent  Income  of 
$9,312  a  year  too  much?  Compared  to  what? 
In  recent  years  Congress  has  nibbled  at 
the  edges  of  ttie  military  retirement  system, 
rounding  down  years  of  service  to  a  lower 
mcmth,  and  rounding  down  retirement 
lower  dollar.  Fifteen  years 
lent  benefits  for  post-1980  en- 
based  upon  an  average  of  the 
jyears  of  pay  rather  than  upon 
.  Several  studlea  have  pro- 
20-year  mtaiminw  period  of 
for  future  enliatees  to  per- 
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Another  id^a  ia  to  provide  ever  more  at- 
tractive bonuses  for  the  reenllstment  of  key 
officers  and  non  coma  in  order  to  hold  them 
at  the  peak  of  thetar  skills. 

What  ia  mo^  irkaome  to  service  f  amiliea  is 
the  statement  that  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman 
or  Marine  has  "more  generous"  retirement 
benefits  thanj  a  dvilian  draftsnan,  druggist. 
TV  technician  or  aalea  manager.  The  abort 
and  almple  gnawer  to  that  charge  la  "My 
Qod.  I  hope  flb."« 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 
AND  THE  CONTRA8 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


OriCAaTLAHD 
nr  THI  HODSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  June  10,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, many  of  which  enjoy  interna- 
tional re<»gnition  in  the  field  of  hu- 
manitarian aid.  issued  a  statement  im- 
ploring the  Congress  "to  conduct  the 
upcoming  debate  on  aid  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  in  a  way  that  respects 
and  preserves  the  integrity  of  humani- 
tarian aid." 
As  the  statement  points  out: 
Bona  fide  humanitarian  aid  should  be 
made  available  aolely  on  the  basis  of  human 
need,  not  for  political  purposes.  Such  aid 
needs  to  be  offered  impartially  to  aU  sides 
of  a  conflict.  Governments  seeking  to  aasure 
the  right  to  humanitarian  relief  must  be 
neutral  in  relation  to  the  conflict.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  Geneva  Conventions 
recognize  the  right  to  humanitarian  relief 
only  for  dviliana  and  non-combatants. 

Clearly,  what  the  Michel  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2577,  the  fiscal  1985  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  calls  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  nothing  of  the  kln<L 
It  is  logistical  support  for  an  army— an 
army  which,  by  the  way,  is  dedicated 
to  the  subversion  and  violent  over- 
throw of  a  recognized  government.  In 
our  debate  on  this  measure  this  week. 
I  hope  that  we  will  all  be  clear  on 
what  we  are  talking  about.  And  I  hope 
that  we  wlU  not  force  the  noble  cause 
of  hmnanitarlan  aid  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  President's  war  policies. 

I  include  the  entire  statement  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues: 

STATBIKirr  OH  HulIAinXAUAII  AssisTAHca— 
Jinn4.198S 

As  persons  involved  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate humanitarian  aid  activities  for  many 
years,  we  call  on  Members  of  Congress  to 
conduct  the  upcoming  debate  on  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras  in  a  way  that  req)ect8 
and  preserves  the  Integrity  of  humanitarian 
aid. 

Proposals  for  food,  clothing,  medicine,  and 
"other"  aid  to  the  contras  are  being  charac- 
terized as  repreaenting  humanitarian  aid. 
One  Senate  propoaal  now  pending  even 
spedflea  that  the  term  humanitarian  assist- 
ance shall  "not  preclude  sharing  of  intelli- 
gence information  or  the  collection  of  neces- 
sary intelligence  by  the  United  States."  Ad- 
ministrators of  such  aid  to  the  contras 
under  one  proposal  or  another  Include  the 
Central  Intellig<mce  Agency,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Characterizing  such  aid  as  humanitarian 
disregards  both  internationally  agreed  upon 
criteria  for  humanitarian  aid  and  much  of 
the  United  Statea'  own  tradition  in  provid- 
ing it.  Bona  fide  humanitarian  aid  should  be 
made  available  solely  on  the  basla  of  human 
need,  not  for  political  purposes.  Such  aid 
needs  to  l>e  offered  impartially  to  all  sides 
of  a  conflict.  Oovemmoits  aeelting  to  assure 
the  right  to  humanitarian  relief  must  be 
neutral  in  relation  to  the  conflict.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  Geneva  Oonventiona 
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recognize  the  right  to  humanitarian  relief 
only  for  dviliana  and  non-eombatants. 

Involving  the  UJB.  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development  in  the  delivery  of  would-be 
humanitarian  assistance  to  combat  forces 
would  not  only  violate  the  norms  of  such 
aid.  It  would  also  seriously  damage  the 
credibility  of  AID'S  activities  throughout 
the  world.  Similar  proposals  in  the  past 
have  been  rejected  out  of  concern  for  AID'S 
integrity. 

We  urge  that  Congreaa  respect  long-stand- 
ing U.S.  custom  and  weU-eatablished  hu- 
manitarian assistance  criteria.  To  distort 
humanitarian  aid  by  the  way  it  is  provided 
in  highly  politicized  aituationa  does  a  dis- 
service  to  public  and  private  humanitarian 
ef  f  orta  and  to  thoae  vlctima  of  natural  disas- 
ter and  dvll  atrife  whom  aucb  aid  aeeks  to 
benefit. 

We  urge  ttiat  humanitarian  aid  be  made 
available  through  appropriate  channels  to 
refugees  wherever  they  are  in  need. 

Mr.  Warren  Witte.  Associate  Executive 
Secretary,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Ted  WUde,  Executive  Director,  Board 
of  World  Mission  of  the  Moravian  Church. 

Mr.  J.  Richard  BuUer.  Executive  Director, 
International  Voluntary  Service. 

Ms.  Nan  Borton.  Executive  Director, 
International  Voluntary  Services. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Sooble,  Executive  Director, 
Unitarian  Unlversalista  Service  Committee. 

Mr.  John  A.  Lapp,  Executive  Secretary, 
Menn<niite  (Central  Committee. 

The  Rev.  Paul  F.  McCleary.  Associate 
General  Secretary.  General  Cotmcll  on  Min- 
istries, United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Alan  Geyer,  Executive  Director, 
Churches'  Center  for  Theology  and  Public 
Policy. 

The  Rev.  Philip  Land.  SJ..  Associate, 
Center  of  Concern. 

Ms.  Linda  Hiebert,  Mennonlte  Central 
Committee,  and  the  Center  on  International 
Policy. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Helton.  Director.  Political 
Asylum  Project.  Lawyers'  (Committee  for 
International  Human  Rights.* 


UNITED  STATES-MIilXlCO 
BILATERAL  RELATIONS 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
nf  THE  HOtXSE  or  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Monday.  June  10. 1985 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  enjoy  good,  positive  bilateral 
relations,  and  the  closeness  of  our  ties 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  excel- 
lent working  relationships  of  United 
States  and  Mexican  political  leaders. 
These  bonds  are  highlighted  by  the 
annual  interparlimentary  conferences, 
which  give  key  Mexican  and  U.S.  legis- 
lators the  opportunity  for  a  frank  and 
direct  exchange  of  views  on  bilateral 
and  other  important  issues  that  affect 
our  relationship.  Recently,  the  Camar- 
ena  case  highlighted  the  Importance 
of  close  cooperation  on  difficult  issues 
such  as  narcotics.  Although  frictions 
developed  over  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
vestigation in  Mezioo,  prompt  commu- 
nication between  high-level  officials 
on   both   sides,   including   Presidents 
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Reagan  and  de  la  Madrid,  resulted  in  a 
more  vigorous  Mexican  effort  to  ap- 
prehend those  involved  in  the  case. 

Overall,  our  relationship  is  charac- 
terized by  a  complex  web  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  matters  that  are 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  our  geograph- 
ic proximity  and  growing  interdepend- 
ence. Progress  has  been  made  on  many 
of  these  issues,  although  some  differ- 
ences remain.  We  cooperate  closely  on 
many  law  enforcement  matters,  in- 
cluding joint  customs  operations  and 
the  transfer  of  American  and  Mexican 
prisoners.  They  share  our  desire  for 
closer  cooperation  on  border  issues, 
and  there  is  a  long  history  of  collabo- 
ration on  water  issues  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  delegations  to  the  2Sth  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary 
Conference  discussed  a  broad  range  of 
bilateral  issues.  The  conference  was 
composed  of  two  committees,  the  po- 
litical committee  and  the  economic 
committee.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  trade  and  commerce  to  the  16th 
Distri(;t,  I  served  on  the  economic  com- 
mittee, and  was  the  discussion  leader 
on  border  issues  for  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion. Here  is  an  executive  summary  of 
the  economic  issues  we  discussed  and 
their  future  outlook: 

Boaom  Isstivs 
ni-aoin>  uiuuaiBm 

The  interdependent  border  lelatianahlp  la 
dearly  reflected  in  the  Mexican  in-bond  in- 
dustry program,  the  "maquiladoraa."  This 
program  Involves  largely  UA-owned.  labor 
Intenaive  manufacturing  and  aaaembly 
plants  operating  on  tbe  Mexican  side. 
Mexico  is  currenUy  the  world'a  aeoood  larg- 
est in-bond  producer,  with  675  in-bond 
plants  onploying  about  290.000  workers. 
The  border  industry  program  accounts  for 
over  $1  billion  anniially  in  exports  to  the 
United  States.  Contrary  to  popular  l>eUef, 
Uiere  is  no  one  single  "twin  plant  law,"  but 
rather  several  laws  and  tariff  regulations 
that  create  a  favorable  operating  environ- 
ment for  twin  planta.  At  the  conf oence,  we 
recognized  the  beneflta  that  tbe  twin  plants 
have  produced,  and  we  also  agreed  to  seek 
ways  in  which  to  attract  more  Joba  in  the 
United  Statea  side  of  tbe  border  through 
tbe  program. 

nnnMATioaAi.  aantoB  a«d  aoaon 


In  1982,  the  U.S.  and  Mexican  govern- 
ments reached  certain  understandings  on 
improved  bilateral  coordination  on  interna- 
tional bridges  and  border  croastngs.  The 
1982  understandings  called  for  construction 
of  a  new  land  border  croaalng  at  Otay  Meaa, 
Calif orala/BaJa  California  and  a  new  bridge 
at  Presidio,  Texaa/OJinaga,  Chihuahua  In 
1985,  Mexico  announced  that  in  1985  it  will 
be  studying  tbe  possible  need  for  new  or  re- 
placement/reconstructed International 
bridges  in  the  Ciudad  Juares/El  Paso  area. 

I  met  personally  with  Mexican  Secretary 
of  Programming  and  Budget  Carioa  Salinaa 
Oortari  about  the  bridge  and  Itorder  cross- 
ings program,  and  we  dIarniBfd  the  poaaibili- 
ty  of  using  private  fimtndng  for  tbe  con- 
struction of  tbe  new  bridge  in  El  Paso.  We 
had  l>een  previously  told  that  private  fl- 
n*T«ririgf  was  Unacceptable,  that  it  had  to  be 
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on  the  f ederml-to-f edenl  leveL  SeereUry  Sa- 
Hbmm  Mid  tbat  thmt  wu  not  neceanrOy  tbe 
cue.  and  he  enoouraced  my  efforts  to  con- 
tinue to  punue  private  financing. 

CUBTOm  UKD  nUUfSPOKTATIOII 

Cunently.  tranqxirtaUon  and  cuatoma 
and  ianiea  are  handled  under  various  mech- 
anlmis.  Annual  customa  oonf  erencea  take 
place  under  the  Mutual  Cuatoma  Aaaiatance 
Acreement  aigned  between  the  VS.  and 
Mexieo  in  19T6.  Theae  conferencea  have 
made  progreaa  in  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  on  mattos  auch  aa  coordinating 
worii  houra  at  the  border,  and  in  reducing 
delaya  in  border  dearancca.  The  full  House 
Appropriationa  Committee  approved  my 
amendment  to  add  30  additional  Cuatoma 
inapectors  to  the  El  Paao  diatrict.  which 
should  aaalst  in  reducing  delays  and  traffic 
Jama  at  the  tatemational  bridgea. 


caoas  ■oama  Ttmxnm 
We  recently  engineered  a  oompromiae  on 
the  implementing  regulationa  for  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1964.  Border  buaineaaea  were 
not  conaulted  by  the  Department  of  Trana- 
portation  when  the  draft  regulationa  were 
iaaued  In  eaiiy  1985.  and  If  left  unchecked, 
they  would  have  aeverely  damaged  the  abili- 
ty of  twin  planta  to  ahlp  gooda  back  and 
forth  acToaa  the  border.  Tbia  ia  a  good  ex- 
ample of  an  iaaue  that  ahould  have  been  the 
aubject  of  bilateral  negotiationa  between 
our  two  govemmenta  inatead  of  conatant 
regulatory  reviaion. 

Touaisii 
In  the  final  reaolutlon  of  the  Conference, 
the  Mexican  delegation  agreed  to  aupport 
increased  drug  enforcement  ef f  orta.  and  the 
VA  agreed  to  aupport  the  atatua  quo  for 
travel  advlacnle^  which  makea  their  iaau- 
ance  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  State  De- 
partment At  the  preaent  time,  a  travel  advi- 
aory  for  the  State  of  Jalisco  is  contained  in 
the  FIseal  Tear  1M6  State  Department  au- 
thoilaatkm  bQl.  but  it  wHl  pnrtiably  be 
dropped  in  ooafaenoe.  Additionally.  Mexi- 
can autbmltles  are  mounting  a  r^mr^igw  to 
increase  the  aaf ety  of  touriata.  and  the  Ad- 
ministration haa  gone  out  of  ita  way  recent- 
ly to  praiae  the  Mexican  efforts. 

LAW  OP  Tax  SKA 

The  United  Statea  did  not  sign  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Oonventloa.  and  the  dinppoint- 
ment  of  the  Mexican  government  waa  ex- 
preaaed  by  ita  delegation.  ITiey  alao  voiced  a 
great  deal  of  concern  about  the  dlqxMal  of 
toxic  wastes,  such  as  ocean  dumping  and 
toxic  burning  at  i 


1  mviaoHicBirrAL  laama 
A  major  contributioD  waa  made  by  the 
participation  of  the  Mexican  EPA  officials 
in  the  cooferaaoe.  Varioua  actions  to  be 
taken  to  enhance  border  health  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  were  diacuaaed.  including 
the  Inatallatlon  of  air  poUuUon  meaaurlng 
devlcea  in  Juarei  to  analyse  and  meaaure  air 
pollution,  and  the  opening  of  a  aewer  treat- 
ment plant  in  Juarei  later  thla  year.* 


COWORESSMAN  WILLIAM  H. 
NATCHER'S  TAUINTED  UTER- 
ARY  FAMILY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  IIASSACHUSKRS 
m  THK  HO0SI  or  RKPRXSEHTATTVES 

Monday,  June  10, 198S 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
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ibers  of  this  House,  all  of  whom 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
H.  Natchbr.  in  high  esteem. 
I.  a  recent  accomplishment  of  his 
rhter.  Louise  Murphy.  She  is  the 
tor  of  a  novel,  published  recently, 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
The  UUe  of  the  book  is  "The  Sea 
published  by  OJ*.  Putnam's 
Son«.  of  New  Yoric  aty.  It  is  described 
in  the  book  review  that  I  am  sutailt- 
tlne  to  be  reprinted  as  "kentucky 
Gothic."  a  book  that  "grabs  you  on 
pag«  1  and  keeps  grabbing  you  with  its 
unexpected  turns  and  twists  in  style, 
storjr  and  tone." 

Nat  only  is  this  book  notable  on  its 
ownground.  as  the  review  makes  clear, 
but  It  is  also  notable  because  it  demon- 
straies  a  second  generation  of  literary 
talent.  Ova  coUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  has  kept  a  detailed 
dlaiy  every  since  he  came  to  the 
Hou^  of  Representatives,  some  32 
yea^  ago.  When  he  allows  it  to  be 
published.  I  predict  it  will  become  a 
lancknark.  serving  as  a  source  and  in- 
sight into  the  decades  it  spans  for  the 
generations  to  come,  much  like  such 
famous  works  as  the  Samuel  Pepys 
Dlailes. 

I  Know  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tud^  is  proud  of  his  daughter,  and  we 
are  »roud  of  him  and  his  entire  family. 
In  vie  health  area  that  Bill  and  I 
spedd  a  lot  of  time  on.  we  hear  a  lot 
aboiit  herltablllty. 

It>  clear  that  Bill  has  passed  his  lit- 
erarir  talent  on  to  his  daughter,  and  he 
can  justifiably  feel  proud  about  it. 

I  pi^B  my  colleagues,  and  all  who 
rea<^  these  remarks,  to  read  the  review 
thati^I  am  submitting  to  be  reprinted, 
and  IJien  to  go  out  and  buy  the  book.  I 
hop4  the  chairman  wlU  autograph  my 
cops(-« 


JOHN  CAUPIELD  HONORED  BY 
UflVEKSTTY  OF  MEDICINE 
A1>D  DENTISTRY  OP  NEW 
JEtElSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 


OP 
I^  TBI  BOVSI  or  BSPBBSKRTATIVSS 

Monday.  June  10. 1985 

•  M^.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday  a  very  special  individual  wlU 
be  honored  by  a  very  special  institu- 
tion in  my  home  dty  of  Newark,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 

\  Ibute  to  both  of  them. 

ie  University  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
of  New  Jersey  will  be  officially 
ded^tlng  the  New  Jersey  Cancer 
Center  at  University  Hospital  The 
boaiJd  of  trustees  will  also  be  awarding 
the  University  Medal  for  Distin- 
guished Leadership  to  State  Senator 
JohB  Caufleld.  These  two  occasions 
are  >oth  connected,  as  it  was  the  lead- 
erslilp  and  guidance  of  Senator  Cau- 
fielq  that  made  the  establishment  of 
the  penter  possible. 
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Senate^  Caufleld  spearheaded  the 
legislative  to  provide  the  necessary 
f imds  for  this  very  important  research 
center.  Iftie  university  is  honoring  him 
tr  that  has  been  dedicated  to 
>vement  of  public  health  and 
fire  director  for  the  city  of 
Id  as  chairman  of  the  New 
Safety  Commission  and  as 
of  the  New  Jersey  State 
iJohn  Caufleld  has  always 
made  ou^  citizens'  health  and  safety  a 
top  priority.  His  vigorous  support  of 
these  prtarams  have  earned  him  the 
respect  wd  admiration  of  the  commu- 
nity. an4  it  is  most  fitting  that  the 
University  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry 
of  New  Jersey  has  chosen  to  hcmor 
him  wltM  this  very  prestigious  award. 

I  offer  my  best  wishes  to  John  Cau- 
fleld and  to  everyone  involved  with 
this  exifemely  important  research 
center.* 


for  a 
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REFORM  IS  UP  TO  THE 
DEMOCRATS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  KASSACBUSRTS 
IM  THl  BO0SI  or  BXPKISBfTATIVXS 

ironday,  June  10, 198S 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  lll^e  to  insert  into  the  Rkoro 
the  following  article  from  the  June  2. 
1985.  NeW  Yorit  Times.  It  provides  a 
most  Iniieresting  perspective  on  the 
subject  of  tax  reform. 
IFrom  ttale  New  York  Times.  June  2. 1985] 

RSAL  RkPOlM  Is  Up  TO  TBS  DmOCBATS 

{(By  David  C.  Wllhelm) 
Prealdenit  Reagan'a  tax-revision  plan  pre- 
aenta  the  |>emoerata  with  a  perfect  opportu- 
nity to  re*in  tbe  political  high  ground.  The 
Adminlatrftlon  haa  worked  hard  to  present 
the  proposal  aa  a  popullat  revolt  agalnat  ape- 
dal  intere^  And.  over  all.  the  Prealdent'a 
plan  ia  an  improvement  on  the  preaent 
ayston.  Bvt  the  aubatance  of  tbe  propoaal 
falla  far  abort  of  ita  populist  p«/*«gt«y 

In  fact.  ^1  the  name  of  economic  "incen- 
tivea"  the  Prealdent'a  plan  would  continue 
aevoral  tax  breaka  for  traditional  Republi- 
can conatttuendea.  Moreover,  within  a  few 
years  it  would  produce  aigniflcant  revenue 
loaaea  tha^  would  have  to  be  made  up,  per- 
""  •  f^  conaumptlon  tax.  If  the 
redraw  the  reform  package 
truly  to  popullat  prindplea.  they 
~  in  regaining  the  allegiance  of 
Democrata"— blue-collar, 
whom  Mr.  Reagan  aeema  ao 
welding  Into  the  Republican  co- 
it  that  the  Prealdent'a  tax- 
are  consistent  with  popu- 
they  are  worthy  of  support, 
in  the  aero  bra^et  amount  and 
:emptlons  la  long  overdue  and 
aelling  point  for  thoae  65  per- 
taxpayen  who  do  not 
iona.  An  expanded  eamed- 
credit  will  help  take  families  In 
the  tax  rolls.  And  a  atrength- 
lum  tax  on  the  wealthy  and  on 
rporatlona  will  enhance  public 
in  the  ayatem's  f  aimeaa. 
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But  in  moat  other  reapects,  the  President's 
plan  marks  a  retreat  from  fairness.  During 
his  ill-fated  trip  to  Europe.  President 
Reagan  made  a  point  of  saying  that  his  tax 
program  would  "reduce  progreaaivlty."  He 
was  right  The  dramatic  reduction  in  the 
top  marginal  rate  from  50  percent  to  S6  per- 
cent has  brought  smiles  to  the  faces  of  mll- 
llonalrea  all  aeroaa  the  country.  And  the  re- 
duction in  the  top  capital  galna  rate  from  20 
percent  to  17.5  percent  haa  made  thoae 
smiles  even  broader.  The  average  million- 
aire received  over  40  percent  of  his  income 
in  capital  gains. 

The  Treasury's  own  numbers  show  that 
taxpayers  earning  In  excess  of  (200.000  a 
year  would  receive  a  larger  percentage  re- 
duction under  the  Prealdent'a  plan  than 
would  middle-Income  taxpayers.  The  Treas- 
ury trumpeU  the  fact  that  taxes  for  the 
very  poor  would  be  reduced  by  aa  much  aa 
35  percent.  But  thla  reduction  amounts  to 
only  $30  for  a  houaehold  with  income  of 
110,000.  For  a  $200,000-a-year  houaehold. 
the  average  tax  cut  would  come  to  $9  JMW. 

The  beauty  of  the  original  Treaaury  pack- 
age lay  in  Ita  strict  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ple that  all  income  should  be  treated  equal- 
ly for  tax  purposes.  The  underlying  belief 
was  that  our  tax  system  works  beat  when  it 
ralaea  revenue  with  aa  little  economic  distor- 
tion as  poaalble  and  worst  when  promoting  a 
never-ending  variety  of  aodal  and  economic 
objectives. 

Prealdent  Reagan'a  plan  la  marked  by  con- 
fusion about  what  a  tax  system  is  supposed 
to  do.  Although  in  his  speech  Tuesday  night 
the  President  raOed  against  "special  provi- 
sions that  favor  smne  at  the  expense  of 
others."  he  apoke  of  the  need  for  "Incen- 
tives" no  fewer  than  aix  timea.  The  reault  ia 
the  retention  of  a  number  of  apedal  provi- 
sions that  favor  some  taxpayers  at  the  ex- 
penae  of  others— enough  to  feed  the  tax 
shelter  industry  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

A  retreat  from  the  slower  economic  depre- 
ciation system  of  the  original  Treaaury 
propsoal  ia  Juatlfled  by  the  need  to  "encour- 
age investment."  Mr.  Reagan  propoaea  a 
new  depreciation  aystem  that  would  cut  the 
revenue  loaa  aaaodated  with  the  preaent  ac- 
celerated coat  recovery  ayatem  only  20  per- 
cent in  the  abort  run  and  that  would  ulti- 
mately cost  more. 

The  retention  and  reduction  of  the  prefer- 
ential tax  rate  on  capital  galna  la  defended 
for  its  "stimulative  effect  on  savings,  invest- 
ment and  capital  formation."  And  investors 
in  oil  and  gas  partnershlpa  would  continue 
to  write  off  most  drilling  costs  in  the  year  in 
which  they  are  incurred.  Thla,  Treaaury  ex- 
plains, is  an  "incentive  for  domestic  energy 
production." 

Devlte  this  abundant  faith  In  the  power 
of  incentives,  there  is  little  evidence  that 
they  accomplish  much.  A  recent  Cltlaens  tor 
Tax  Justice  study  of  the  annual  reports  of 
250  profitable  corporaUons  for  1981,  1982 
and  1083  shows  that  the  50  lowest-taxed 
corporations  actually  cut  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  by  22  percent  between 
1981  and  1983. 

And  data  provided  by  the  OallaUn  Insti- 
tute have  shown  that  the  influx  of  money 
into  venture  capital  ia  due  not  to  high- 
income  speculators  responding  to  the  "in- 
centive" of  lower  capital-gains  tax  rates  but 
to  pension-fund  managers,  whose  funds' 
earnings  are  tax-free,  responding  to  liberal- 
ized investment  rules. 

One  thing  that  incentives  do  demonstra- 
bly weU  Is  reduce  the  tax  bills  of  upper- 
income  taxpayers.  A  truly  populist  tax-revi- 
sion package  would  do  away  with  them.  A 
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truly  populist  President  would  Onp  the 
word  "incentive"  from  his  vocabulary. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  talk  about  "incen- 
tivea"  la  almply  an  attempt  to  gloaa  over  po- 
litical comiRxnnlaea  that  were  made  to  ap- 
peaae  traditional  Republican  oonatituendea. 
A  compariaon  of  the  ftrat  Treaaury  plan  and 
Mr.  Reagan'a  proposal  reveala  that  aome  of 
the  key  cave-ina  went  to  Wall  Street  and 
venture  rapltaliera.  oil  and  gaa  partoerahipa 
and  large  oorporationa. 

Notably,  there  were  no  cave-ina  on  the 
repeal  of  atate  and  local  tax  deductibility— 
dopite  the  pleaa  of  mayors  and  govemois 
already  reeling  from  the  cutbacks  in  Feder- 
al aid.  Nor  did  the  President  give  in  on  new 
taxes  on  employer-paid  health  inauranoe 
and  unemployment  and  diaabUlty  paymenta. 
Clearly,  in  the  delicate  negoUationa  that 
preceded  the  unveiling  of  the  Prealdent'a 
plan,  tbe  real  winnera  were  a  far  cry  frcm 
the  blue-collar  Democrata  the  Prealdent 
hopea  to  win  over. 

The  Presldent'a  praponl  auf fera  from  one 
other  aerioua  flaw:  Far  from  being  revenue 
neutral,  it  could  lead  to  aignintr^it^  revenue 
loaaea.  Over  time,  the  Treaaury  aays.  the  tax 
cut  for  Indhrlduala  wOl  amount  to  7  percent, 
while  corporate  taxea  wHl  rise  by  9  percent. 
It  doesn't  take  a  geniua  to  figiue  out  that 
corporate  taxea— which  accoimt  for  only 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  all  income  taxes 
under  current  law— would  have  to  increase 
by  quite  a  bit  more  than  9  percent  to  sus- 
tain a  permanent  7  percent  cut  in  Individual 
taxes. 

Indeed,  corporate  taxea  are  acheduled  to 
rlae  by  more  than  20  percent  during  the  ini- 
tial yean  of  the  Reagan  plan— inereaaed  by 
a  recapture  of  exoeaa  depreciation  deduc- 
tiona.  But  Treasury  admits  that  Its  new 
sytXaa  of  cprtwrate  taxation— with  lower 
rates,  a  new  dividend  exclusion  and  a  new 
brand  of  accelerated  depredation- would 
not  auataln  thla  increase.  The  Treasury  ex- 
pecta  the  ahortf an  to  be  made  up.  at  leaat  in 
the  abort  term,  through  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Reagan  should  l>e  commended  for 
Joining  the  battle  for  tax  overhaul  Howev- 
er, Congreaalonal  Democrata  have  plenty  of 
work  before  them  in  fashioning  a  tax  revi- 
aion package  that  can  truly  be  called  popu- 
llat. They  can  atart  by  omioaing  attempta  to 
reduce  the  top  marginal  tax  rate  of  35  per- 
cent, increasing  the  top  capital  galna  rate, 
aponaorlng  real  depredation  reform  and 
doaing  down  remaining  loopholea  that  pro- 
vide incenUvea  only' to  tax-ahelter  promot- 
era.* 


ENVIRONMENT  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OPCAUPOXHIA 

nr  TBE  Bousi  or  RXPaxsxifTATrvcs 
THieaday,  June  4, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  appear  today  to 
recognize  the  occasion  of  the  Elnvlron- 
mental  and  E^nergy  Study  Confer- 
ence's 10th  anniversary.  The  study 
conference  Is  the  single  most  valuable 
resource  for  environmental  and  energy 
issues  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  crucial  for 
Members  and  their  staffs  to  have  a 
source  of  information  which  provides 
accurate  and  indepth  coverage  of 
these  issues.  The  study  confeience  not 
only   worlKs  diligently   to  publish   a 
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weekly  bulletin,  but  also  provides  re- 
search materials  to  assist  Members  in 
preparing  legislation,  organizes  brief- 
ings and  meetings  for  discussion  and 
debate,  and  publishes  timely  special 
reports  and  fact  sheets  that  detail  and 
analyze  developments  in  environmen- 
tal and  energy  issues. 

The  fact  that  the  study  conference 
is  bicameral,  bipartisan  and  boasts  the 
laigest  membership  of  any  legislative 
service  organization  in  Congress  is 
unique  and  contributes  to  the  incalcu- 
lable services  the  organization  pro- 
vides. It  provides  accurate,  unbiased 
information  on  energy  and  environ- 
mental legislation  before  Congress  and 
brings  together  Members  of  both  par- 
ties to  address  common  needs  thus  as- 
sisting tis  in  developing  thoughtful,  in- 
formed positions. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  recognize  the 
invaluable  service  this  organization 
provides,  and  especially  commemorate 
the  executive  officers,  the  chairmen. 
Representative  Howabs  Wolts  and 
Senator  Patuck  Imubt:  and  the  vice 
chairs.  Representative  Clausibb 
ScBBEiDBR  and  Senator  Slaim  Goktob. 

Congratulations  on  10  years  of  excel- 
lent service  and  I  hope  you  enjoy 
many,  many  more  fruitful  years.* 


PRISONS  AND  THE  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRAMSON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IB  TBC  BOUSX  or  BXPBXSXBTATIVB 


Monday.  June  10. 1985 

•  Mr.  ORADISON.  Mr.  ^>eak«r. 
today  I  had  the  honor  of  participating 
in  the  inaugural  ceremonies  for  the 
new  Justice  center  in  Hamilton 
County.  Ohio.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  my  remarks  with 
my  colleagues. 

RxMABKa  ST  Bnx  Oxasisoh  at  Haioltom 
CotmTT  Josncx  Cnrm,  Jum  10. 1985 

That  a  new  priacm  haa  been  built  and  ia 
being  dedicated  ia  not  in  Itself  unuaual  these 
daya.  There  haa  been  a  dramatic  increase 
aince  1980  in  the  number  of  *"—«**■  In  atate 
prlaon  ayatema.  Conaequcntly,  there  haa 
been  an  enormoua  atratn  oo  reaouroea  to 
provide  auffident  houaing,  ataff,  and  pro- 
grama  conaidered  neceaaary  to  the  oorree- 
tlona  proceaa. 

According  to  the  n.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  crime  rate  in  the  United  States  has 
declined  13  percent  in  the  past  three  years. 
However,  over  that  same  time  period,  the 
prison  populatUm.  in  both  atate  and  federal 
fadUties,  has  escalated  23.7  percent.  Sixtce 
1980  the  prison  population  has  increased 
40.8  percent  nationwide. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  prison  popula- 
tion rose  38.8  percent  from  1980  through 
1984.  This  figure  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
Uonal  trend.  Ohio  had  the  fifth  largest 
prison  population  in  the  nation  in  1984  with 
18,894  Inmates. 

Peraiatoit  overcrowding  and  Inadequate 
fadlitlea  have  prompted  atate  and  federal 
courta  to  intervene  in  oorrectiona  {loUey 
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with  a  wrtes  of  court  orden  and  conaent  de- 
erees  to  relieve  the  pressure  brought  about 
by  overcrowded  condlttops. 

By  the  end  of  19M.  7  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  were  op««Ung  their  fa- 
cilities under  existing  court  orders  or  con- 
sent decrees.  In  19M.  3  states  were  removed 
from  such  court  supervision.  In  25  other 
states,  including  Ohio,  at  least  one  major 
correctional  institution  was  operating  under 
a  court  order  or  consent  decree.  Only  8 
states  have  not  been  the  subject  of  a  court 
order  or  consent  decree  due  to  overcrowding 
or  other  similar  conditions. 

There  are  options  to  relieve  overcrowded 
conditions  in  addition  to  constructing  new 
facilities.  Legislatures  could  modify  penal 
codes  to  reduce  sentences,  repeal  maixlatory 
sentencing,  and  decriminalise  some  behav- 
ior. In  addition,  we  could  rely  more  heavily 
on  community-based  corrections,  the  use  of 
noncustodial  sanctions,  the  reclassification 
of  certain  offenders  to  permit  transfer  to 
medium  or  minimum  security  fadlttles  thus 
making  it  easier  and  quicker  to  release  these 
offenders  into  noncustodial  environments, 
increase  the  use  of  work-release  programs, 
and  to  Increase  the  use  of  probation  and 
parole.  But  these  run  squarely  against  the 
trend  of  public  opinion  and  Judicial  action 
In  the  last  few  years  and  have  not  made 
much  of  a  dent  in  the  need  for  new  f  adli- 
Ues. 

Any  reform  of  the  corrections  system 
must^  in  the  present  mvironment,  contend 
with  addressing  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween rehabilitation  and/or  overcrowding 
and  victim's  rl^ts  and  the  perception  of 
Justice  in  society.  American  society,  which 
has  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  incarceration 
in  the  world.  Is  committed  to  the  principle 
of  incarceration.  Even  during  previous  peri- 
ods of  reform  when  the  emphasis  was  on 
prisoners'  rights  and  rehabilitation,  perhaps 
with  less  omcem  for  the  victim  and  the  per- 
ception of  Justice,  incarceration  remained 
the  basic  modeL 

The  same  trends  and  public  attitudes  have 
affected  federal  policy— most  recoitly  in  the 
passage  of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1984.  The  Act  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive legislation  enacted  by  Congress 
since  the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  The  origins  of  this  Act  are 
in  the  1973  proposals  of  President  Nixon. 

Among  the  many  subjects  addressed  by 
the  Act,  three  provisions  are  particularly 
important.  First,  federal  sentencing  proce- 
dures have  been  overhauled  to  reduce  dis- 
crepancies in  punishment  for  similar  of- 
fenses. In  addition,  pretrial  detention  of  de- 
fendants considered  dangerous  Is  permitted. 

Second,  the  insanity  defense  has  been  re- 
defined to  restrict  its  application.  While  this 
was  largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  President,  displeasure 
with  this  defense  had  been  growing  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Finally,  grant  programs  for  state  anti- 
crime  projects  were  reestablished.  Although 
this  authorisation  was  more  modest  than 
those  of  the  defunct  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  it  clearly  Indicates 
the  Importance  the  federal  government  at- 
taches to  programs  of  this  kind,  even  during 
periods  of  necessary  budget  restraint. 

The  passage  of  this  Act.  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  Presldrat,  Is  indicative  of  a 
dlaceraable  national  ^end  toward  tougher 
sentencing  procedures.  This  trend,  which 
exists  at  all  levels  of  government,  is  the 
main  cause  of  current  federal  and  state 
overcrowding  in  correctional  Institutions. 
The  public  has  apparently  decided  that  in- 
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ktlon  and  stiff  sentences,  without  nec- 

ahandoning  the  prospect  of  reha- 

lon.  are  the  fundamental  elements  of 

public  policy, 
rever,  there  has  not  been  a  public 
of  equal  significance  on  how  to  staff, 
and  administer  an  expansion  of  the 
inal  system  to  accommodate  the  in- 
crease in  prison  population  that  has  result- 
ed f|om  these  decisions.  Without  that 
debalje,  the  situation  is  likely  to  deteriorate 
natioiially. 

Hese  at  home,  however,  the  Issue  has  been 
squanely  faced  by  our  local  governments, 
which  sets  us  apart  frmn  much  of  the  coun- 
try. There  was  close  cooperation  between 
the  Qlty  and  the  County  In  the  early  devel- 
opmelit  of  the  Hamilton  County  Justice 
Centsr.  In  1981,  In  the  middle  of  the  devel- 
opmept  process,  the  County  took  over  re- 
spon4bility  from  the  City  for  corrections. 

Th«  Justice  Center  was  constructed  in  ac- 
cordaiice  with  state  and  federal  standards. 
The  project  itself,  in  which  the  Hamilton 
Counly  Commissioners  played  such  a  strong 
it  role,  was  brought  in  well  imder 
I  wish  the  Hamilton  Coimty  Com- 
^ners  were  running  the  Pentagon! 
structiu%  is  a  symbol  of  the  can-do 
le  of  our  Hamilton  County  elected  of- 
fldalg.  It  will  be  a  lasting  symbol  of  our 
belief  In  a  society  built  upon  the  twin  princi- 
ples of  law  and  Justice,  and  dediosted  to  the 
proposition  that  the  freedoms  we  love  and 
treasure  depend  upon  a  proper  balancing  of 
indlvklual  rights  and  responsibilities.  All 
who  kave  helped  to  make  this  facility  a  re- 
ality deserve  the  lasting  praise  at  the  citi- 
zens of  our  community.* 
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•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming 
aware  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  politically  conscious, 
politically  active  agency  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

AnU  those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
Justice  Department's  Public  Integrity 
Section  would  select  that  unit  as  No.  1 
of  af  the  politically  conscious,  polltl- 
callyi  active  units  of  the  Department. 

Pultlcal  considerations  are  foremost 
at  tde  Public  Integrity  Section.  Gerald 
E.  McDoweU,  chief  of  the  Public  In- 
tegr$y  Section,  woiQd  say  that  "equi- 
tably and  practical  considerations" 
and  "adequate  or  Inadequate  legal 
advice"  are  Important  to  his  unit  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Colder  the  foUowing  news  story 
sent  nationwide  to  approximately 
1,20<)  recipients  of  the  Associated 
Presi  wire  service  last  week. 

U^A  Ofvicul  Mask  $1.3  Milliom  Opt 

£C  But  Woh't  Bb  PiosicnTBD 
(By  Jim  Drlnkard) 
OTOH.— A  top  Agriculture  Depart- 
dal  whose  farm  reaped  $1.2  mil- 
lion from  a  subsidy  program  he  oversaw  will 
not  be  prosecuted,  despite  a  department 
findiag  of  "an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  in- 
teres  ." 


The  Justice  Department  decided  not  to 
prosecute  Che  official.  Everett  O.  Rank  Jr., 
but  added  four  decision  is  not  baaed  on  a  de- 
that  no  evidence  of  an  of- 
fense—exi^s"  in  connection  with  his  admln- 
Istratlon  oi  the  paymoit-ln-kind.  or  PIK. 
program  in  1983. 

Rather,  the  department  said  In  a  May  21 
letter  froof  Gerald  E.  McDowell,  chief  of 
the  PubUd  Integrity  Section.  Rank's  case 
was  being  floaed  because  of  "several  equita- 
ble and  practical  consideration,"  induiUng  a 
finding  that  he  may  have  received  inad- 
equate legal  advice  about  conflicts  of  inter- 
criminal  prosecution  is  unwar- 
Ive  action  should  be  taken  to 
Rank  does  not  violate  (the 
iture  .  .  ."  McDowell  wrote. 

prompted  the  Agriculture 

to  schedule  ethics  rlassfs  for 

officials,  including  Rank  and 

appointees,    beginning 


other    prefeldental 
next  week. 

Some 
the  inv( 
ment's 
ated  Press 
tion  Act 

Other 


pages  of  documents  detailing 

>n  and  the  Justice  Depart- 

were  released  to  The  Assod- 

'ollowing  a  Freedom  of  Inf  orma- 


belng  reqtilred  to  attend  the 

^'s  only  punishment  was  a  letter 

for  giving  "the  appeamace  of  a 

your  public  duties  and  re- 

and  your  private  business  In- 

ftanke. 


scolding  1 
conflict 
sponslbUlt 
terests." 

John  J.  franke  Jr..  USDA  assistant  secre- 
tary for  s^ministratkHi.  told  Rank  in  the 
letter  that  i"ln  the  future  you  must  exercise 
more  caution  to  ensure  that  your  actions 
are  alwayd  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  de- 
partment, i. 

Rank  said  Thursday  he  was  "very  pleased 
at  the  outcome."  but  added  he  stUl  did  not 
sgree  wltfat  the  department's  finding  of  at 
least  an  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

"There  was  never  any  conflict  or  special 
treatment  of  anybody,  and  I  think  the 
report  shows  that,"  he  said,  adding  he  be- 
lieved the  allegations  against  him  stemmed 
from  comnlalnts  by  a  disgrimUed  former 
employee.! 

The  investigation's  outo(»ne  angered  Rep. 
Fortney  H,  Staik.  D-Callf.,  who  has  been 
critical  of  the  PIK  program's  large  pay- 
ments and  of  Rank  in  parUcular, 

"It  1o<a4  like  the  administration  Is  not 
bothering  to  prosecute  another  senior  offi- 
cial." Start|sald  through  a  spokesman.  "The 
only  thing  [DSDA  is  making  Bud  Rank  do  is 
attend  an  ethics  class.  I'm  tired  of  80-year- 
old  men  in  this  administration  having  to 
take  on-th4-Job  courses  in  ethics." 

Staik  said  the  report  "doesnt  close  the 
case  at  aa't  but  "puts  it  into  the  legislative 
arena  because  the  administration  is  unwill- 
ing to  deal  with  its  own  dirty  laundry."  He 
was  not  ^edflc  about  what  congressional 
action  he  might  be  contemplating. 

Rank  is  gdminlstrator  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Conservation  Service,  the 
agency  thMt  oversees  farm  craomodity  pro- 
grams and  designed  and  ran  PIK.  The  pro- 
gram gave  nearly  $10  billion  In  government- 
owned  conanoditles  to  fanners  as  incentives 
to  cut  pnxiiction  and  reduce  surpluses. 

Rank  alao  is  part  owner  of  Clnco  Farms 
Inc.,  baaedlln  Huron.  Calif.,  which  collected 
$1.2mllUM  for  enrolling  its  cotton  acreage 
in  PIK.  Tmt  made  the  farm  one  of  the  top 
50  recipienu  nationally  of  PIK  benefits,  ac- 
cording tojlepartment  figures. 

While  Rank  resigned  from  the  Clnco 
board  of  directors  when  he  took  his  govern- 
ment  posL   he   has   received   more   than 
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$232,000  from  the  farm  in  rent,  guarantor's 
fees  and  mortgage  payments  since  1981,  as 
well  as  a  $58,000  loan,  which  he  used  to  buy 
sto(A  in  a  citrus  juice  plant  along  with  other 
Clnco  partners. 

USDA  ethics  counsel  J.  Michael  KeUy, 
who  spoke  with  Rank  about  his  business 
dealings,  was  quoted  in  the  investigation 
report  as  saying  Rank  could  not  understand 
why  there  were  any  allegations  against  him. 

"He  does  not  appear  to  accept  or  ctnnpre- 
hend  that  his  17  H  percent  ownership  inter- 
est in  Clnco  could  have  been  enhanced  to 
the  extent  of  17  Vt  percent  of  the  income 
from  PIK."  Kelly  told  investigators. 

Rank  had  been  cleared  once  before,  in 
1983,  of  the  conflict  charges.  But  the  inves- 
tigation was  reopened  after  new  questions 
were  raised  not  only  about  his  benefiting 
from  PIK.  but  about  favorable  treatment  he 
may  have  given  cotton-industry  associates 
and  Caloot.  the  cooperative  through  which 
Clnco  marketed  its  cotton. 

The  Justice  Department  decided  not  to 
prosecute  after  reviewing  accounts  of  inter- 
views conducted  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Inspector  General  with 
dosens  of  top  P8DA  and  industry  officials 
Involved  in  PIK.« 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerised  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conunlttees,  subcommittees.  Joint  cam- 
mlttees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— dolgnated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  ConoRcssioifAL 
RccoBO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  11,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

MKCmi CS  SCHKDULXD 

JUNE  12 
9:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  to  examine  corpo- 
rate takeovers,  f  (xnislng  on  securities, 
f  inan<dng  and  other  aspects  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions. 

SD-538 
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Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and  Tranmortation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1218,  to  provide 
for  the  revocation  of  certain  certifi- 
cates for  air  transportation. 

SR-253 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulatitm  Subcommittee 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  the  implementation  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  (PX.  97-410,  focus- 
ing on  section  7(b)  relating  to  radi- 
ation-cancer liability. 

SD-430 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  propoaaL 

SD-31S 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
J.  William  Mlddendorf  U,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  European 
Conmiunities.  with  the  rank  and 
status  of  Ambassador,  Nicholas  Ruwe, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Iceland, 
and  John  D.  Scanlan.  of  Hawaii,  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

SD-419 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Worlcs'  Subcommittee  on  Nu- 
clear Regulation  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (P.L.  97- 
414).  focusing  on  section  7(b>  relating 
to  radiation-cancer  liability. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  ncmiination  of 
Ralph  E.  Kennickell.  Jr..  of  Virginia, 
to  be  Public  Printer. 

SR-301 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposals 
to  clarify  and  improve  certain  health- 
care programs  and  services  provided 
and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, including  S.  8.  S.  875,  S. 
876,  S.  1007.  and  8.  1053:  a  387,  to  es- 
tablish certain  procedures  for  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  for  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration:  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  construc- 
tion of  Veterans'  Administration  f  adli- 
Ues. 

8R-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  501  and 
S.  816,  bUls  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
modities,  provide  price   and   income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
income  food  assistance  programs,  and 
related  measures. 

SR-338A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-S88 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  388.  to 
authorise  the  U^S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  various  projects 
for  improvements  to  rivers  and  har- 
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bors  of  the  United  States,  and  related 
proposals. 

8D-118 
10-JOajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  172.  to  provide 
a  cause  of  action  to  cities  to  prevent 
professional  football  teams  from  aban- 
doning them  for  more  profitable  loca- 
tions, and  to  provide  limited  antitrust 
Immunity  to  joint  actltm  of  those 
teams  engaged  in  professional  f oottiall. 
S.  298.  to  clarify  congressional  Intent 
regarding  the  appUcatlon  of  antitrust 
laws  to  certain  types  of  major  sports 
leagues  practices  and  decisions,  and  to 
review  the  antitrust  movisions  of  S. 
259.  to  protect  local  community  inter- 
ests regarding  the  relocation  of  certain 
professional  sports  teams. 

SD-23S 
2:00  pjn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  an  a  iH-oposal  to  pur- 
chase the  Consolidated  Rafl  Corpora- 
tion   (Conrail)    by    Morgan    Stanley 
International.  Inc. 

SR-263 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  <xi  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-326 


JUNES  13 


9:00 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  h»»rings  on  the 
oonditiain.  structure,  and  competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  sei»iees 
industry,  focusing  on  Implications  of 
further  deregulation  of  depository  in- 
sUtuUoos. 

8D-838 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  ccmslder  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  the  Natlooal  Aeronautics 
and      Space      Administration,      and 
8.  1218.  the  International  Air  Trans- 
portation Protection  Act. 

SD-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposaL 

SD-21S 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1105,  to  reform 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  aUow  Federal 
contractors  in  the  private  sector  to 
work  flextime  hours. 

SD-828 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  501  and 
S.  616,  bills  to  expand  export  ma^ets 
for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
nuxlitiea,   provide   price  and   income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
tnccxne  food  assistance  programs,  and 
related  measures. 

SR-S38A 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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lMbt»  and  Human  Reaources 
Emidoyment  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittee 
Bualnen  meetlnc.  to  mark  up  8, 1210.  to 
authoriie  the  wtjhUihment  of  a  regis- 
try of  teaching  hospitals. 

8D-430 
Joint  Economic 

Acriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  rural  labor 
force. 

SD-343 
11:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
PoUey  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  635.  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act 

SD-538 
1:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  eloaed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-210 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  waA  up  RR.  2577. 
making  supplemental  approiviations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.1985. 

SD-192 
4:00  pm. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-319 

JUNE  14 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Thomas  O.  ICoore.  of  California,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  Lee  L.  Verstandig,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  aienn  R.  Wilson,  of  Nebras- 
ka, to  be  President.  Oovemment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association. 

SD-S38 

Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  for 
Medicare  beneficiaries. 

SD-21S 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  pension 
issues. 

SD-106 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1200.  to  control 
unauthorized    immigration    into    the 
United  SUtes. 

SD-226 

JUNE  17 
9:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Harry  O.  Barnes,  Jr..  of  Msj^land,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
ChUe.  John  A.  Perch,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras. Charles  A.  OOlespie.  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
pubUc  of  ColCMnbia.  LoweU  C.  Kllday, 
of  THrginla,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Sheldon  J.  Krys, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
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Republic  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Fer- 
nando E.  Rondon.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Aml^aasador  to  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, land  Edward  M.  Rowell.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
ofBbUvla. 

SD-419 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  reaume  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  tef orm  propoaaL 

SD-215 
Judidaiir 

Immign  tion  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittie 
To  rei  ume  hearings  on  S.  1200.  to  con- 
trol   unauthorised    immigration    Into 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  SD-226 

Labor  a4d  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
refotm. 

I  SD-430 

lent  and  Public  Works 

and     Environmental 
It  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 
to  groundwater  protection. 

8D-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  klelations 
TO  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ricmrd  T.  McCormack.  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  be  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
Organisation  of  American  SUtes,  with 
the  nnk  of  Ambassador,  and  Lewis  A. 
Tamos,  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambassador 
to  tqe  Republic  of  CoaU  Rica. 

SD-419 

JUNE  18 
9:30  ajn 
Energy  ^d  Natural  Resources 
Energy  1  tegulatlon  and  Conservation  Sub- 
conuilttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rent ^Utus  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
natural  gas  market 

SD-366 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  1  efoim  proposal. 

SD-21S 
Oovemi  lental  Affairs 
Overslgl  t   of   Government   Management 
SulMommlttee 
To  ho  d  bearings  on  8.  1134,  to  permit 
Fed*  ral  agencies  to  impose  monetary 
pens  Ities  on  individuals  or  companies 
whlc  li  submit  false  claims  to  the  Oov- 
emoient. 

SD-343 
Judldarr 

Immign  tion  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittie 
To  coi  tinue  hearings  on  S.  1200,  to  con- 
trol   unauthorized    immigration    into 
the )  rnlted  SUtes. 

SD-628 
10:00  ajn. 
Commei  ce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Consum  !r  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
men  s  to  S.  100,  the  Product  Liability 
Act. 

i  SR-253 

Environinent  and  Public  Works 
BuslnOBS  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1  SD-406 

Foreign  felelations 
To  h(M  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Peter  S.  Bridges,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
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to  the  Somali  Democratic 
Republic.  Edward  J.  Perkins,  of 
Oregon,  t  >  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Liberia.  lAnnon  Walker,  of 
Marylandi  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  >f  Senegal.  Robert  L.  Pugh, 
of  Virginl  i,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Islamic  Fepubllc  of  Mauritania,  and 
Paul  J.  Hfre.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  jAmbassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Zambial 

8D-419 
Labor  and  Hi^nan  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  reform 

I  SD-430 

2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  I  lelated  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hevlngs  on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiacal  year  1986  for  the 
Holocaust]  Memorial  CoundL 

SD-138 

JUNE  19 


ibcommlttee 

on  SJ.  Res.  2.  propos- 

lent  to  the  U.S.  Constl- 

ting    to    voluntary    sUent 

iflection.  and  related  meas- 


9:30) 
•Judiciary 
Constitution  1 
To  hold  he 
Ing  an  i 
tutlon 
prayer  or ) 
ures. 


Indiin 


Select  on 
To  hold 
addlU<nial 
trout 


heirings 


asgitme 


lOKW 
Ccxnmeroe. 
Business 
make 
modltles 
with  sales 
fying 
ment  of 
cargo 


Science. 


EJnvironment 
Environment4l 
To  hold 

viroimient^ 

tions 

hazardous 


Affairs 

on  S.  954. 
protection    of 
fish. 


SD-226 

to  provide 
steelhead 

SR-253 


I.  and  Tranvortatlon 

meeting,  to  consider  S.  721,  to 

exp<  ots  of  UJS.  agricultural  oom- 

(|>mpetltlve  in  world  markeU 

of  other  countries  by  dari- 

exp4rt  activities  of  the  Depart- 

Igrlculture  relating  to  the 

preference  provisions. 

SR-253 
ind  Public  Worics 
Pollution  Subcommittee 
oversight  hearings  to  review  En- 
Protection  Agency  regula- 
ocean  incineration  of 
waste. 


ooncpming  i 


SEM06 
Resources 
and  Humanities  Subcom- 

on  proposed  legislation 

funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 

lational  Endowment  of  the 

«  National  Endowment  for 

ties. 

SI>-430 


Labor  and  Hi 
Education. 

mlttee 
To  hold  h( 

authoi 

for  the 

Arte  and 

the  Hi 

3:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relal 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Biarvin  L    Stone,  of  Virginia,  to  Ite 
Deputy  D  rector  of  the  United  SUtes 
Inf onnaU(  in  Agency. 

SD-419 

JUNE20 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hu  nan  Resources 
Aging  Subcon  mlttee 
To  hold  heuings  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

SD-430 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's   proposed    health   care 
policy  changes. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  816,  to  establish 
the  Pine  Ridge  Wilderness  and  Soldier 
Creek  WUdemeas  in  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest 

SD-342 
Envirtmment  and  PuMlc  Works 
Toxic     Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  groundwater  protectkm. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  cm  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  Natkmal  Endowment  of 
the  ArU  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

8R-485 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  O.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Iraa, 
and  Thomas  R.   Plckertng,   of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  to  IsraeL 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  Water  Re- 
search Foundation  Act. 

SD-342 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelllgenoe  matters. 

SH-219 

Jims  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  BCanagement  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  303,  to  provide  a 
one-time  amnesty  from  criminal  and 
dvll  tax  penalties,  as  well  as  50%  of 
any  interest  penalty,  for  taxitayers 
who  pay  previous  Federal  tax  under- 
paymente  during  the  amnesty  period, 
and  8.  305.  to  create  a  mechanism  for 
taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  Fed- 
eral tax  overpayment  for  payment  to 
the  National  Organ  Transplant  Trust 
Fund. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1200.  to  con- 
trol   unauthorised    Immigration    into 
the  United  SUtes. 

D-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act  (PJL  96-272). 
and  on  proposals  to  modify  the  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  program. 

SI>-215 
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JUNE  35 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  S.  1325.  to  compen- 
sate the  public  for  injuries  or  damages 
suffered  in  the  event  of  an  aockient  in- 
volving nudear  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion   licensees    or    Dn>artment    of 
Energy  ocmtractors. 

8D-366 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Sdenee.  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  amend- 
menu  to  S.  100.  the  Product  liability 
Act. 

8R-253 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  (m  the  De- 
partment of  Ijibor's  enforcement  of 
the  Xtaiployee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA). 

8D-343 
iMbar  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  ovenigbt  hearings  to  examine 
certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

8D-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Buzlneas  meeting,  to  meet  to  consider, 
proposed  reconciliation  legislation  on 
the  budget. 

SR-418 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1086  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-193 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
3:00  pjn. 
Oovemmoital  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  deductions  for  certain  tax 
paymente  to  SUte  and  local  govem- 
menU 

8D-343 
JUNE  36 
9:30  ajn. 
Coomierce.  Sdenoe,  and  Transportation 
Avlatiim  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1017,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  AirporU  to  an  independ- 
ent alrpmt  authority,  and  8.  1110.  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  granta  to  the 
Washington  Metn^Mlitan  AlrporU  for 
certain  capital  expenditures. 

8R-353 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  enforcement  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA). 

SD-343 
10:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  903,  to  establish 
federal  standards  for  g»»"'"g  activities 
on  Indian  lands. 

SD-638 
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3:00  pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation to  modify  deductions  for  certain 
tax  paymenU  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

SD-342 

JUMK3T 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  ovovlgbt  hearings  on  recrea- 
tioo  fees  as  authorized  in  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservatkm  Fund  Act  of 
1965. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children.  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  military. 

SD-430 
4.-00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelllgenoe 
Closed  briefing  on  intelllgenoe  mattrfis 

SH-319 

JULY  9 
9:30  ajn.  ' 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To  bold  ovetaigbt  h— w.^f  oo  the 
impact  on  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mtaiinrs  propostd 
rulemsking  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion feea. 

8D-366 

JULY  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oveniilit  bearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportatitxi  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  leglslstlon 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JULY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 


JULY  13 


9:30 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  8.  730,  to  establish 
a  permanent  boundary  for  the  Acadia 
National  Paik  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

SD-366 
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JULY  IS 
9:30  Lm. 
Finanoe 

InteniaUonal  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  6M.  tbe  Textile 
and  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  oversisbt  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and   Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  review  the  programs 
and  policies  of  tbe  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority. 

SEM06 

JULY  16 
9:30  ajn. 
L«bor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
UJS.  relations  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (IX.O.). 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  to  review  tbe  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  tbe  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

SD-406 
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JULTn 
9H)0ajn.    I 
Labor  ai^  Human  Resources 
Busine^  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

]  SD-430 

9:30  ajn.    i 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  civil  rights  issues. 

I  SD-430 

10:00  aan.  I 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environ^iental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 
ulations concerning  ocean  incineration 
of  hvardoua  waste. 

SD-406 
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JULY  18 

10:00  I 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion kuthorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JULY  22 
2:00  p  Jn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subobmmittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grauK  and  policies  of  tbe  Tennessee 
VaU^  Authority. 

SD-406 


JULY  26 
9:30) 
Labor  and  Hu^an  Resources 
Labor  Subcomtnittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  ^le  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  Oarda  vs.  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Transii  Authority  on  the  coverage 
of  state  aqd  local  government  employ- 
ees under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

SD-430 

JULY  31 
9:30) 
Labor  and  Huixan  Resources 
To  hold  hflarings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  tol  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment )  ind  Public  Works 
Transportatioi  i  Subcommittee 
To  resume  t  tarings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion autbo  rising  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Higbwpiy  Program. 

SD-406 


)CTOBER  1 


11:00  ajn. 
Veterans' 
To  hold 
tive  priorities 


Affiin 
beirings 


to  review  tbe  legisla- 
of  the  American  Legion. 
SD-106 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  truth  and  Justice,  let  the 
light  of  Your  wisdom  illuminate  the 
issues  now  confronting  this  body.  The 
problem  is  not  doing  what  is  right,  but 
knowing  what  is  right  to  do.  Senators 
do  not  disagree  because  they  are  dis- 
agreeable. They  disagree  because  they 
have  strong  convictions  which  differ- 
often  conflict.  As  the  Senators  sift 
through  the  milieu  of  information, 
data,  and  opinion,  help  them  to  distin- 
guish fact  from  fiction— reality  from 
illusion.  Guide  them  through  decep- 
tion, disinformation,  and  bias  to  truth. 
Help  them  through  ambivalence  and 
equivocation  to  clarity  and  decisive- 
ness, that  Thy  will  may  be  done  on 
Earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  In  Thy  holy 
name.  Amen. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDDLE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  each  leader  has  10 
minutes,  and  I  wiU  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer,  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  a  spe- 
cial order  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prozmire]  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Then  there  wiU  be  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  12 
noon,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  recess  between 
12  noon  and  2  p.m.  for  the  usual  Tues- 
day policy  luncheons  for  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

At  2  p.m.,  we  will  resume  consider- 
ation of  S.  1003,  the  State  Department 
authorization  bill.  Pending  is  amend- 
ment No.  328  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  complete 
action  on  the  State  Department  au- 
thorization bill  today.  I  indicate  to  my 
coUeagues  that  we  can  expect  rollcall 
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votes  occurring  today,  probably  start- 
ing late  afternoon. 

I  hope  we  might  complete  business 
no  later  than  7  or  8  this  evening,  and  I 
still  hope  that  there  will  not  be  any 
late  sessions  this  week. 

Since  the  House  and  Senate  budget 
conference  is  to  start  today,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  appoint  budget  conferees 
before  noon  today. 

In  addition,  we  would  like  to  work 
out  a  time  agreement  on  consideration 
of  the  Legal  Services  nominations  and 
the  nomination  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. We  could  take  those  up  tomor- 
row if  we  complete  action  on  the  State 
Department  authorization  bill  today. 

We  are  working  with  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  prob- 
lems with  the  clean  water  bill,  who 
have  amendments;  and  we  hope  we 
can  take  up  that  measure  on  Wednes- 
day and  complete  action  on  Thursday. 

Perhaps  on  Friday  we  will  come  in 
fairly  early  and  take  up  the  Nuclear 
Regiilatory  Commission  measure,  with 
one  or  two  amendments,  and  may  be 
able  to  dispose  of  that  by  early  after- 
noon— 2  o'clock  or  2:30. 

That  is  the  hope  for  the  week.  It 
may  not  be  the  reality,  but  that  is  the 
hope  and  the  schedule. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  of 
today,  there  probably  will  be  about 
four  rollcall  votes  on  S.  1003.  including 
final  passage— maybe  more,  depending 
on  what  happens  with  amendment  No. 
328  and  the  initial  Helms  amendment 
with  reference  to  human  rights 
abuses. 

Mr.  President.  I  s^eld  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  after  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  been  recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEIADER 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RxTDMAH).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  be  reserved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  if  he 
wants  some  additional  time  for  Mr. 
Thurmoho  or  others,  he  may  have 
mine. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
—COMMITTEE  BAEETINC 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  11,  1985,  and  Wednesday,  June 
12.  1985,  and  on  Thursday.  Jime  13. 
1985.  in  order  to  mark  up  S.  616,  the 
farm  bill  and  related  issues. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  I  indi- 
cated the  other  day  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  if  the  request 
could  state  a  certain  timeframe  in 
which  the  committee  would  meet.  I  do 
not  feel  there  would  be  any  problem. 

The  complaint  is  that  we  get  consent 
for  the  OHnmittee  to  meet  during  a 
day,  and  hours  go  by.  Members  do  not  ^ 
know  when  they  are  going  to  be  called 
for  the  meeting,  and  it  is  even  more 
difficult  then  to  get  a  quorum.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  com- 
plaint personally,  what  the  facts  are. 
but  that.  I  believe,  is  our  probton  in 
getting  consent. 

If  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
can  get  some  information  from  the 
committee  as  to  precisely  what  time  it 
wants  to  meet  and  for  how  long,  I  do 
not  believe  there  will  be  any  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  I  suggest,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee— 
and  I  liave  not  consulted  with  him. 
and  maybe  I  can  renew  the  request 
after  the  policy  luncheon— that  they 
be  permitted  to  meet  untO  5  pjn. 
today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Beginning  when? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Beginning  at  2  or  2:30. 
after  the  policy  luncheon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  All  right,  let  us  see  if  we 
can  dear  that. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


LOSS  OF  JOBS  IN  THE  TEXTILE/ 
APPAREL  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
continued  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  textile/ 
apparel  industry.  I 

Almost  everyday,  the  new8pi«>ers  in 
my  home  State  contain  stories  of  tex- 
tile and  apparel  plant  closings.  A 
viable   textile   and   i«>parel   industry 
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cannot  exist  if  cheap  foreign  imports 
continue  to  flood  our  muicets. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  i^jpearing  in  the 
State  and  USA  Today  newspapers  de- 
tailing the  loss  of  450  Jobs  at  Bath.  SC. 
be  printed  in  the  Rboors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao.  as  f oUows: 

(Fram  tbe  VfUi  Today,  June  7,  IMS] 

AOKMSTHinSA 

Batr.  8C.— Neariy  4M  United  Merchanto 
and  Msnufacturen  worken  will  lote  Jota  as 
ranis  are  phased  out  by  September.  Blamed, 
risinc  textOe  imports. 

CFrom  the  States.  June  7. 1988] 
480  TO  Loss  Joas  at  Bath 

Bath.  SC.— More  than  4M  workers  will 
loae  their  Jobs  when  operations  at  United 
ICerchanU  and  Manufacturers'  Bath  Mills 
are  phased  out  between  now  and  September, 
otfldalsaaid. 

"We  will  begin  an  orderiy  phase  out  of  our 
operations  because  of  our  inability  to  com- 
pete with  tbe  flood  of  foreign  impmts  enter- 
ing the  American  market."  Oeneral  Maiug- 
er  Bruce  Hensoo  said  Wednesday. 

Bath  Mais  produces  yam  dies  and  apparel 
fabric. 

Benson  said  the  order  to  dose,  received 
Tuesday  from  Ubited  MerdianU'  headquar- 
ters in  New  Tofk.  wHI  not  affect  the  compa- 
ny's fhiishing  idant  at  aearwater. 

But  Battle  Mae  hmhi»i<«ih  a  Bath  Mills 
emidoyee.  said.  "It's  gotaig  to  affect  me  a 
lot" 

Mrs.  Hammond  said  one  woman  who  has 
worked  at  the  idant  for  30  years  fainted 
when  she  beard  about  the  shutdown. 

"It  will  be  hard  mentally  and  flnandally. 
but  mostly  financially,"  said  worker  Julia 
MaeThomas. 

Mill  employees  in  tbe  Aiken  County  town 
win  be  offered  *— *-*f~"*  In  filing  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  In  finding 
other  Job  opportunities,  said  Wayne  Th<«ip- 
son.  personnel  direetfH'. 

Benson  said  signs  of  the  shutdown  first 
weared  at  the  end  of  March,  when  about 
100  employees  on  weekend  shifts  were  re- 
leased. 

Arthur  Charwat.  vice  president  of  United 
Merchants,  said  the  closing  comes  after 
months  of  decline  tai  business.  Be  said  the 
decision  was  made  after  evaluation  of 
market  conditions, 

"The  market  is  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  support  our  production  capabilities," 
Charwat  said. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  wish  to  quote  trom  these  articles. 
This  is  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  State  newspaper,  the  biggest  pm>er 
in  South  Carolina,  written  in  big  head- 
lines: "450  to  Lose  Jobs  at  Bath."  It 
seems  almost  every  day  a  mill  is  clos- 
ing curtailing  operations  and  as  a 
result  pe<H>le  are  losing  their  Jobs.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  allow  these  im- 
ports to  come  in  here  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  closing  down  our  own  in- 
dustries and  putting  our  own  people 
out  of  Jobs. 
Mr.  President,  this  article  sasrs: 
More  than  450  workers  will  lose  their  Jobs 
when  operations  at  United  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Bath  Mills  are  phased  out 
between  now  and  September. 


"We  will  begin  an  orderly  phaseout  of  our 
operalfons." 

Why.  Mr.  President? 

"Because  of  our  inability  to  compete  with 
the  flood  of  foreign  Imports  entering  the 
American  market" 

Sayi  Bath  Mills  general  manager. 
Bruce  Henson. 

The  mill  produces  yam.  dyes,  and 
appartol  fabric. 

Both  mills  received  orders  from  New 
Toi^  they  would  have  to  close. 

Onq  worker,  Hattle  Mae  Hammond, 
said:  I 

It's  doing  to  affect  me  a  lot. 

Mrs!  Hammond  also  said  one  woman 
who  has  worked  at  the  plant  for  20 
years  fainted  when  she  heard  about 
the  sl|utdown. 

Fellow  worker  Julia  Mae  Thomas 
said: 

It  wfl  be  hard  mentally  and  fbumdally, 
but  m«^y  flnandally. 

htr.  t^rasident.  Mr.  Charwat.  the  vice 
president  of  United  Merchants  said. 

The  Inarket  Is  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  support  our  production  cvwbUity. 

Thel  UJ3.A.  Today  newspaper,  a 
newspliper  that  is  read  across  the 
whole  Nation,  printed  an  article  on 
the  plant  closing  in  Bath.  SC.  and 
said: 

Nearly  450  United  Merchants  and  Manu- 
factur«V8  worker:'  will  lose  Jobs  as  mills  are 
phase<t  out  by  ;teptember.  Blamed,  rising 
textile  Imports. 

Mr.  jPresident.  I  hope  that  this  ad- 
minist^tion  will  think  over  this 
mattef.  I  realize  they  want  to  trade 
with  either  nations,  but  this  is  not  the 
kind  Of  trade  in  which  we  ought  to 
engage.  I  believe  in  fair  trade,  not  free 
trade.: How  can  you  have  free  trade 
when  workers  in  the  mainland  of 
China  are  making  from  8  cents  to  15 
cents  an  hour  and  we  are  paying  our 
work^  in  this  coimtry  from  $6  to  $10 
an  hour?  Tou  Just  cannot  compete. 
The  administration  cannot  continue  to 
allow  these  imports  to  come  into  our 
county  on  such  an  excessive  scale. 

I  ronember  in  1958  I  was  on  the 
Textile  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  Senator  Pastors  of 
Rhode  Island  was  the  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee,  and  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  majority. 

We  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
textila  imports.  Our  first  hearing  was 
in  Maine  and  from  there  we  went  to 
New  Hampshire.  I  remember  when  we 
got  to|  New  Hampshire.  I  went  to  the 
home  bf  Daniel  Webster.  I  was  very  in- 
terested to  see  where  he  was  bom  in 
that  beautiful  SUte. 

We  held  hearings  in  Rhode  Island, 
in  Connecticut,  in  New  York,  and  in 
Wash^igton.  DC.  We  continued  south 
to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

Mr.  {President,  ss  you  can  see.  we 
have  had  this  problem  for  a  long  time. 
I  Just  do  not  imderstand  why  so  many 
administrations  have  not  acknowl- 
edged.that  this  is  an  important  prob- 
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lem.  I  do  nbt  know  what  would  happen 
if  the  American  textile  industry  went 
out  of  buiiness  completely.  The  De- 
fense Deputment  says  that  textiles 
are  ranked  second  to  steel  in  the 
matter  of  jnational  defense.  They  not 
only  makei  uniforms,  they  make  para- 
chutes and  many  other  things  that 
our  Armed  Forces  must  have.  If  we 
had  a  waii  how  would  we  get  those 
items  front  other  countries?  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  it.  It  would  be  a  trag- 
edy. ; 

I  say  thfit  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  very  survival  in  this  country  we 
need  the  textile  industry.  We  need 
this  apparel  Industry.  We  also  need  to 
give  Jobs  to  our  iieople. 

Again.  I  hope  the  administration  will 
wake  up  ind  realize  what  they  are 
doing  and  stop  these  excessive  im- 
ports. I  hdpe  the  administration  will 
have  the  vision  and  have  the  courage 
to  act.  I  am  deeply  disturbed. 

While  I  realize  the  State  Depart- 
ment wantts  to  get  along  with  other 
countries  in  every  way  possible,  they 
must  reali^  that  we  cannot  placate  all 
nations.  MOst  of  all  they  must  not  pla- 
cate other  [nations  at  the  expense  of 
the  lives  and  Jobs  of  our  own  people 
here  in  thfc  country.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  our  Amvican  woi^ers. 


RE( 


[ON  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PR^miNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previo^  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  a  period 
not  to  exc^d  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PRpZMIRE.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 


PRESIDEIfrS  SALT  U  DECISION 
RIGHT,  BUT  ARMS  CONTROL 
IS  STILL  IN  SERIOUS  JEOP' 
ARDT     j 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. President  Reagan  announced 
that  we  will  continue  to  abide  by  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  II. 
The  treaty  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Senator  Bttmpxrs  is  reported  to 
have  called  the  President's  decision 
the  most  statesmanlike  of  his  adminis- 
tration. The  Washington  Post  said  it 
was  not  an  easy  decision. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President, 
this  Senator  would  call  the  President's 
decision  right  on  every  count  and  su- 
premely e^y.  If  all  Presidential  deci- 
sions were  as  easy  as  this  one.  the 
Presidency  would  be  a  snap. 

Consider^  First,  from  the  standpoint 
of  strict  military  power,  does  the 
United  Staies  gain  or  lose  by  continu- 
ing to  abide  by  the  treaty?  Three  of 
the  foiur  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  reported  to  have  urged 
the  Presidint  to  abide  by  the  treaty. 
Why  did  tl^ey  take  this  unusual  step? 
They  had  good,  solid  military  reasons. 


Here  is  why:  SALT  II  provides  minor 
restrictions  on  this  country's  nuclear 
arms  arsenal.  To  abide  by  the  treaty 
the  United  Stotes  did  have  to  make 
sacrifices.  In  order  for  this  country  to 
bring  a  new  Trident  submarine  into 
service,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
reduce  warheads  somewhere  else  in 
our  arsenal. 

We  could  have  dismantled  Minute- 
man  missiles  or  we  could,  as  we  did. 
take  an  old  Poseidon  submarine  out  of 
service.  The  President  said  we  would 
dismantle  the  Poseidon.  The  net  effect 
is  to  strengthen  our  submarine  deter- 
rent. The  new  Trident  has  many  fea- 
tures superior  to  the  Poseidon.  Of 
course,  the  country  would  have  had  a 
slightly— very  slightly— larger  subma- 
rine deterrent  if  we  had  defied  the 
treaty  and  kept  both  submarines  on 
duty.  But  the  difference  is  marginal, 
considering  the  fact  that  our  nuclear 
canying  submarine  fleet  has  the 
power  to  utterly  devastate  every  Rus- 
sian city  many  times  over. 

So,  the  U.S.  sacrifice  in  abiding  by 
the  SALT  Treaty  was  very  minor.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  keeping  the  treaty 
in  effect,  the  majority  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  advised  the  President 
that  we  provide  far  more  effective  re- 
straint on  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
ICBM  arsenal  consists  of  missiles  that 
have  great  throw  weight.  The  missiles 
now  carry  3  to  10  warheads.  Without 
the  restraint  of  SALT  II.  the  missiles 
could  carry  20  or  even  30  warheads. 
The  process  of  adding  extra  warheads 
is  cheap  and  simple. 

Whatever  prospect  this  country  has 
of  preventing  a  significant  portion  of 
Russian  warheads  from  reaching 
American  targets  with  a  star  wars  de- 
fense could  be  easily  overcome  by  this 
additional  Russian  MIRVing  of  their 
present  missiles.  So  from  a  strictly 
military  power  standpoint,  the  Presi- 
dent was  right.  His  decision  was  easy. 
And.  do  not  forget.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  has  requested  a 
study  by  November  15  on  proportion- 
ate responses  which  could  set  the 
stage  for  breaking  the  treaty. 

Now,  from  an  arms  control  stand- 
point, the  decision  was  obvious.  If  the 
President  had  renounced  this  treaty, 
which  has  less  than  7  months  to  run 
before  it  expires,  it  would  have  made 
the  President's  arms  control  posture 
conspicuously  and  obviously  negative. 

Here  is  a  President  who  has  opposed 
every  arms  control  treaty  ratified  by 
this  country.  He  is  pushing  hard  for  a 
star  wars  program  that  will,  when  it 
reaches  fruition,  obviously  nullify  the 
Antiballistic  Missile  Treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  nuclear  weapons  testing,  although 
the  country  has  pledged  to  do  exactly 
that  by  two  treaties  we  have  signed. 

If,  on  top  of  all  of  this,  the  President 
should  turn  his  back  on  SALT  II.  he 
would  have  put  himself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  an  arms  control  movement 


that  has  won  overwhelming  support 
from  the  American  public  in  a  number 
of  statewide  ref  erendums. 

If  the  President  had  renounced 
SALT  n,  his  prospects  of  making 
progress  with  the  Conireas  on  such 
critical  issues  as  military  procurement, 
overall  military  spending,  and  support 
for  his  controversial  policies  in  Central 
America^all  would  have  suffered  seri- 
ous erosion.  And  how  about  the  Presi- 
dent's influence  with  our  NATO  allies? 
Rightly  or  wrongly  our  European  mili- 
tary partners  have  put  greater  stodt  in 
arms  controL  They  are  deeply  con- 
cerned that  this  country  may  proceed 
with  the  star  wars  program  that  will 
swiftly  abrogate  the  ABM  Treaty. 
They  generally  have  a  far  more  criti- 
cal attitude  toward  the  superpower 
arms  race  than  Americans  have.  If  the 
President  had  repudiated  the  SALT  n 
Treaty,  even  the  Teflon  President. 
Ronald  Reagan,  would  have  lost  con- 
siderable influence  with  our  European 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  happy 
and  grateful  that  President  Reagan 
has  decided  to  continue  to  abide  by 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  that  expires  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  It  is  the  right  de- 
cision by  oiu-  President.  But  we  should 
not  mistake  this  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  salvation  of  arms  controL 
Arms  control  will  require  far  more 
support  from  this  President  in  the 
future  If  it  is  to  survive. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
name  of  the  game  in  arms  control.  He 
is  the  captain.  He  is  the  crew.  He  is 
the  works.  He  is  a  true  one-man  band. 
In  arms  control  neither  the  Congress 
nor  any  other  institution  counts  at  all. 
To  his  credit  President  Ronald  Reagan 
has  made  a  sound  and  right  decision  in 
announcing  that  he  will  let  SALT  n 
live  at  least  for  the  rest  of  1985.  In  the 
next  few  days  I  will  discuss  on  the 
floor  why  arms  control  continues  to  be 
in  real  serious  trouble. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE 
GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Bfr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Friday,  June  7,  reports  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  case  against 
former  Nad  SS  officer  Klaus  Barbie, 
the  infamous  "Butcher  of  Lyons." 

The  Barbie  trial  will  begin  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  perhaps. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  passed  a  res- 
olution at  the  end  of  the  last  session 
to  take  up  the  Genocide  Treaty  early 
in  the  99th  Congress,  the  Senate 
should  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
trial. 

Under  French  law.  Barbie  cannot  be 
prosecuted  for  war  crimes  committed 
more  than  20  years  ago,  but  he  can  be 
charged  with  crimes  against  humanity. 
In  the  context  of  this  case,  crimes 


against  humanity  means  actions 
against  noncombatants. 

He  is  accused  of  ordering  the  arrest 
of  44  Jewish  children  at  their  school  in 
the  village  of  Izieu  in  southwestern 
France  on  April  6,  1944.  and  then 
having  them  shipped  to  the  Auschwitz 
concentration  camp  on  his  own  initia- 
tive without  orders  from  above. 

It  is  beUeved  that  aU  those  children 
died  at  Auschwitz. 

According  to  the  famed  Nazi  hunter 
Serge  Klarsfeld.  "The  decision  to  send 
the  children  to  Auschwitz  was  taken 
by  Barbie.  He  claimed  credit  for  it." 

The  three  sons  of  Fortunee  Bengui- 
gul  were  among  the  44  children.  In  the 
Post  article,  she  says.  "Other  people 
forgive.  But  I  cannot  forgive.  I  suf- 
fered to  have  these  children,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  die  before  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  their  deaths  is 
brought  to  triaL" 

Fortunee  Benguigul  is  herself  an 
Auschwitz  sxurivor.  though  she  never 
saw  her  children  while  she  was  there. 
She  descibes  the  pain  she  has  carried 
with  her  since: 

For  someone  who  wasnt  there.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  believe  what  we  suffered.  Only 
those  of  us  who  have  seen  It  know  what  it 
was  like— snd  we  have  a  duty  to  talk  about 
It  so  that  It  never  happens  again. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  a  duty  as 
welL  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  now  reported  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  the  sixth  time  since 
World  War  n  by  an  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan vote.  The  case  of  Klaus 
Barbie  points  out  that  for  the  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust,  like  Fortimee 
Benguigul,  the  pain  is  stUl  there. 

If  we  fully  understand  her  message, 
we  ought  to  Join  with  the  96  other  na- 
tions that  have  already  ratified  the 
Genocide  Treaty— a  document  that 
would  demonstrate  our  resolve  to 
bring  the  i>erpetrators  of  genocide  to 
Judgment. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moming  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


MiaiflORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  THE 
HONORABLE  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Thursday  moming.  June  13.  at  11 
ajn..  there  will  be  a  memorial  service 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  who  was  a  member  of  this 
body  from  1954  to  1974  and  who  died 
on  April  23. 1985. 

He  spent  those  years  in  the  Senate 
wozklng  to  protect  the  rights  and  lib- 
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eitiea  of  all  Americani  of  all  nces. 
creeds,  and  colon. 

Ftienda  and  fonner  oclleaciies  have 
been  invited  and  are  invited  to  Join  in 
this  service  to  his  memory  at  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church  at  4101 
Ariaona  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 


UNITED  8TATE8-NICARAOUAN 
RELATIONS:  A  HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  here  in  the  Senate  we  voted 
i4H>roval  of  nonmilitary  aid  to  those 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  government  of  Nicaragua,  a 
regime  with  which  we  are  at  odds  al- 
though we  continue  to  m»iT»t.»in  diplo- 
matic relations.  By  other  actions  as 
well  we  expressed  qualified  support 
for  administration  suasfam  on  the  Nio- 
araguan  Government  to  "cease  and 
desist"  in  its  aggressive  behavior 
toward  its  neighbors  and  its  repression 
at  hone.  For  my  part,  I  have  not  been 
in  total  sympathy  with  the  administra- 
ti<m's  policy  toward  Nicaragua  since  it 
has  faUed  to  reflect  adequately  the 
origins  of  the  deprivation  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  political  and  social 
unrest  in  that  country  and  has  tended 
to  rely  almost  ezelU8lv«ily  on  military 
initiatives  to  apur  a  resolution  of  our 
differences  there.  Hence,  I  was  most 
dlssnwinted  by  the  tie  vote  that  de- 
feated the  proposal  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ksmmnr. 
urging  the  administration  to  resume 
talks  with  the  Sandlnista  government. 

This  vote  fails  to  slgoal  a  congres- 
sicmal  willingness,  in  the  context  of 
our  other  actions,  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences in  Nicaragua  at  the  diplomatic 
bargaining  table,  rather  than  through 
sole  relianoe  on  omtinued  dvil  strife 
there.  In  this  oonnecUcHi,  I  am  some- 
what reassured  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment statement  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  "sees  no  need  for  interven- 
tion in  that  area  of  the  world"  and 
views  "the  root  cause  of  the  problems 
there"— to  be— "primarily  economic." 

It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  that  when 
we  last  sent  American  troops  in  1912 
to  that  troubled  country— albeit  at  the 
request  then  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment—we  remained  there,  except  for  a 
brief  withdrawal  in  1925.  until  1933.  a 
period  of  two  decades.'  Three  years 
after  our  final  withdrawal  the  Somoca 
family  began  its  long  reign  of  despot- 
ism there  in  1936.  a  dynasty  we  contin- 
ued to  support  untfl  shortly  before  its 
downfall  deq>ite  its  lack  of  any  real 
democratic  ideals  or  inclinations.  His- 
torically, our  involvement  in  Nlcara- 
guan  affairs  has  done  little  to  foster 
either  political  stability  or  economic 
and  social  progress  for  the  people  of 
Central  America's  largest  country. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  realise 
how  fractious  an  issue  our  diplomatic 
relations  with  Nicaragua  have  been  on 


this  hii  untfl  earlier  this  year  when  I 
was  refearching  the  history  of  oiu* 
Government's  agricultural  policy  in 
regard  to  Hawaiian  sugar,  in  prepara- 
tion f of  deliberations  on  the  continu- 
ation of  price  sivports  for  this  cmn- 
modity. 

I  disoiivered  that  the  first  sugar  reci- 
procity treaty  HawaU  achieved  here  in 
Washington  in  1876  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  diplomatic  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Hawaiian  monarchy  and  the 
UA  Qovemment  which  began  20 
years  eirlier.  It  was  in  1856  during  the 
expansmnlst  Presidency  of  Franklin 
Pierce  Uiat  a  sugar  treaty  was  first 
worked  {out  between  Secretary  of  State 
^Uliam  BCarch  and  representatives  of 
the  thefi  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  Unfortu- 
nately, I  however,  our  predecessors  in 
this  bo4y  f  aUed  to  give  their  assent  to 
the  document.  Diplomatic  historiui 
Samueljnagg  Bemis  writes  that  this 
f aUure  \o  gain  Senate  ratification  was 
not  so  much  due  to  opposition  from 
southern  sugar  interests  as  it  was  a 
general;  reaction  against  President 
Pierce'si  foreign  policy  and,  specifical- 
ly, his  iacit  support  for  a  proslavery 
fillbustMng  expiedltion  against  Nica- 
ragua that  instafled  an  American  citi- 
sen,  William  Walker,  as  the  coimtry's 
president  untU  he  was  forced  out  by 
an  alUsBce  of  neighboring  countries. 
The  cause  of  Hawaiian  sugar  received 
a  setback  that  took  another  20  years 
to  overoome  thanks  to  the  President's 
secret  War  in  Nicaragua!  I  devotely 
hope  t^t  these  two  issues  do  not 
become: entwined  once  again  in  1985, 
but  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Uniied  States  has  not  been  strong- 
ly identified  with  aspirations  toward 
democricy  in  Nicaragua,  given  the  his- 
tory of  bvr  relations  over  the  past  ISO 
years.  |dr.  President,  to  paraphrase 
Santay^na,  unless  we  remember  our 
history  and  take  lessons  from  Jt.  we 
are  doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
our  past 
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EAST-\yEST  CENTER  CELE- 
BRA'PS  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 
Mr.  MAT8UNAOA.  tSx.  President. 
as  a  priiicipal  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion pa^ed  in  the  98th  Congress  to  es- 
tablish %  U.S.  Institute  of  Peace.  I  rise 
this  morning  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUtegues  the  sUver  annlvesary  of 
anotheii  congressionally  Inspired  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  the  promotion  of 
intemailonal  understanding  and, 
therebyi  to  the  cause  of  world  peace.  I 
refer  td  the  Center  for  Cultural  and 
Technii^  Interchange  Between  East 
and  Wekt,  whose  charter  was  laid  out 
in  legislation  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  on  May 
14.196a 

The  East-West  Center,  as  it  has 
come  tp  be  known,  has  brought  to- 
gether leading  scholars  and  scientists 
across  the  spectnun  of  human 
achievement  in  Imowledge  In  the  in- 


terest of  seeking  answers  to  questions 
of  the  himujn  condition  both  practical 
and  profound,  immediate  and  fandght- 
ed,  with  a  medal  focus  on  life  in  and 
around  the  Pacific.  It  has  trained  both 
promising  y^ung  students  and  mldcar- 
eer  achiever*  from  aU  the  Pad^  basin 
nations  in  a  transcultural  setling  and. 
in  so  doing]  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  amity  and  understand- 
ing in  the  Pacific  hemisphere  as  these 
graduates  Have  gone  on  to  become 
leaders  in  their  lands.  Once  viewed  as 
an  instrumebt  of  n.S.  foreign  policy, 
the  center  has  indeed  evolved  in  the 
last  decade  io  become  a  truly  interna- 
tional partnership  for  achieving  inter- 
change in  eplture.  sdence,  and  tech- 
nology.        ' 

Its  origins  sprang  from  the  vision  of 
HawaU's  la*  territorial  delegate  to 
Washington  tn  the  late  1950's,  John  A. 
Bums,  and  that  of  his  powerful  ally  in 
the  Senate.  Biajority  Leader  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  both  of  whom  authored 
the  enahlirtg  legislation.  Later,  of 
course.  Johnson  went  on  to  become 
Vice  Predd^t  and  Preddent  while 
Bums  returned  to  the  new  Aloha 
State  and  Subsequently  became  its 
Governor.     ! 

Many  andjvaried  have  been  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  brainchUd  in 
the  years  si^ce.  A  year  after  their  leg- 
islation was  dgned  the  two  men  puti- 
ciated  in  gibundbreaklng  ceremonies 
for  the  first  facilities  of  the  Oenter  on 
the  Manoa  Campus  of  the  Univerdty 
of  HawalL  Soon  thereafter  programs 
were  imdeyway  that  more  than 
matched  th«  distinction  of  the  archi- 
tecture embodied  in  the  structures 
that  rose  there:  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hall  and  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Thea- 
ter. These  iiiduded  the  Resoture  Sys- 
tems Institute,  the  Population  Insti- 
tute, and  the  Institute  of  Culture  and 
Communlcaaons,  as  weU  as  the  Envi- 
ronmental and  Policy  Institute  and 
the  Pacific  islands  Development  Pro- 
gram. 

On  June  J28  a  gala  sUver  JubUee 
dinner  will  le  held  In  Honolulu  with 
distinguished  keynote  speakers.  The 
dinner  will  pe  qwnsored  by  the  cen- 
ter's board  df  governors,  whose  mem- 
bers will  nuuK  their  own  10th  anniver- 
sary as  an  international  board  on  July 
1.  The  Int^national  Association  of 
Ea8^West  Center  alumni  wiU  be  hold- 
ing its  Intemational  conference  in 
Honolulu  June  25-30.  Later  this  year  a 
program  wllll  be  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  present  the  center's  accomplish- 
ments and  commemorate  this  anniver- 
sary here  od  Capitol  Hill,  where  the 
center  was  first  conceived.  It  Is  a  pres- 
entation I  euerly  await  so  that  all  of 
us  in  this  body  may  share  in  the  pride 
of  the  center^s  achievements. 

Bftr.  Presidtot,  the  East- West  Center 
is.  without  a  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest 
investments  in  peace  we  have  ever 
made. 


THE  WESTWAY  HIGHWAY 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  2,  I  Joined  with  Senators 
Pboxmirx.  Humphbxt.  and  Bradlst  in 
introducing  S.  826.  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  construction  of  the 
Westway  Highway  project  in  New 
York  City.  SpecificaUy.  S.  826  states 
that  no  Federal  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended to  fill  In  200-plus  acres  of  the 
Hudson  River.  This  landfill  is  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  the  construction 
of  this  project,  as  currently  designed, 
although  it  is  not  necessary  for  build- 
ing a  replacement  highway  on  the 
west  side  of  Manhattan,  the  original 
rationale  of  Westway.  Westway  would 
tunnel  through  the  landfill.  At  ground 
level.  200  acres  of  parkland,  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  office  develop- 
ment would  be  created. 

My^jwlleagues  might  ask:  Why  are 
Senators  from  Wisconsin,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  New  Jersey  seeking  to  fore- 
stall the  development  of  a  highway  in 
New  York?  The  Congress  rarely  does 
this.  There  are  three  answers  to  that 
question.  First,  the  transportation 
benefits  of  the  Westway  project  are 
far  outweighed  by  its  costs  to  the 
highway  trust  fund  and  the  environ- 
ment. Second,  the  construction  of  this 
project  may  do  significant  damage  to  a 
vital  striped  bass  habitat.  Finally, 
there  are  less  expensive  alternatives  to 
this  project  which  could  better  serve 
regional  transportation  needs  by  free- 
ing up  billions  of  dollars  for  highway 
and  mass  transit  improvements  in  New 
York. 

Anyone  who  Imows  New  York  City 
knows  that  the  city  needs  better  trans- 
portation both  at  ground  level  and  in 
its  extensive  subway  system.  S.  826 
does  not  deny  New  York  the  right  to 
build  a  new  and  improved  road.  Nor, 
does  it  deny  New  York  the  opportuni- 
ty to  invest  billions  more  in  its  mass 
transit  facilities.  All  the  bin  does  is 
deny  New  York  the  right  to  use  high- 
way trust  fimds  to  create  additional 
real  estate  on  BCanhatten  Island.  The 
bill  asserts  the  principle  that  the  n.S. 
taxpayers  should  pay  for  transporta- 
tion, and  only  transportation,  out  of 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

On  a  cost  per  mile  basis.  Westway 
will  be  the  most  costly  road  in  the 
Nation.  The  next  most  costly  is  only 
half  the  cost  of  Westway.  Officially, 
its  cost  today  is  $2.25  billion.  A  reason- 
able estimate  of  its  projected  cost  is 
$4.2  billion.  Westway  is  a  4.2-mlle 
stretch  of  road.  Therefore,  Westway. 
over  the  10  years  it  would  take  to 
build  it,  could  cost  a  billion  dollars  per 
mile. 

Mr.  Preddent.  if  the  Westway 
project  had  been  Judged  only  on  its 
value  to  improved  transportation,  a 
permit  for  its  construction  could  not 
have  been  issued  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  As  a  transporta- 
tion project.  Westway  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive. It  is  only  when  its  amenities  are 


coimted  as  part  of  its  benefits  that  a 
cost/benefit  analysis  can  be  viewed  fa- 
vorably. 

In  May,  Mr.  Preddent.  the  Senate 
m>proved  a  budget  resolution  which 
assumed  a  $1.7  billion  cut  in  Federal 
highway  expenditures.  We  made  that 
cut  because  we  are  concerned  about 
the  solvency  of  the  highway  trust 
fund  and  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
defidt.  I  ask  my  colleagues:  When  all 
States  are  being  asked  to  delay  high- 
way projects,  is  this  a  time  when  we 
should  be  funding  a  project  which 
cannot  be  Justified  based  solely  on  its 
benefits  to  transportation? 

Mr.  Preddent,  with  the  decline  of 
the  striped  bass  stocks  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  the  Hudson  River  has 
taken  on  added  importance  as  a  breed- 
ing ground  for  striped  bass.  Three 
Federal  agendes,  at  the  regional  level, 
objected  to  the  granting  of  the 
Westway  construction  permit.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the 
Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  all 
cited  the  threat  to  the  striped  bass 
habitat  as  reason  for  their  negative 
recommendations.  It  is  clear  that 
Westway  would  have  a  significant  and 
adverse  impact  on  this  vital  habitat. 

If  Westway  is  not  built,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent. New  York  is  not  left  without  an 
opportimlty  to  improve  its  roads  and 
subways.  Under  the  Interstate  Trans- 
fer Program,  New  York  can  trade  in 
Westway  for  $1.7  billion  in  highway 
and  mass  transit  funding.  Under  a  spe- 
cial provision  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Assistance  Act  of  1982,  New 
York  still  has  the  opportunity  to  seek 
a  trade-in.  Trade-in  authority  for  all 
other  segments  not  under  court  order 
expired  on  September  30,  1983.  New 
York  has  untU  September  30,  1985,  to 
trade  in  Westway.  Given  the  restraint 
in  Federal  mass  transit  funding  and 
New  York's  extraordinary  mass  transit 
needs,  I  urge  them  to  make  this 
choice. 

Mr.  Preddent.  the  sponsors  of  S.  826 
did  not  originate  the  opposition  to 
Westway.  Westway  is  opposed  by  a 
broad  array  of  environmental  groups 
and  organizations  supporting  mass 
trandt.  Westway  is  opposed  by  the  Na- 
tional Taxpayers  Union.  And.  the 
most  prominent  opponents  of 
Westway,  including  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  New  York  City's  congresdonal 
delegation,  come  from  New  York  City. 
In  fact,  both  city  council  preddent, 
Carol  Bellamy,  and  city  comptroller. 
Harrison  Goldhi.  both  dty-wide  elect- 
ed officials,  are  Westway  opponents. 

In  1977,  the  Congressman  from  Man- 
hattan's West  Side,  Congressman  Ed 
Koch,  said,  "The  Westway  will  not  be 
buUt.  I  will  not  build  an  environmental 
disaster."  As  mayor.  Mayor  Ed  Koch 
has  now  changed  his  mind.  But  the 
nature  of  the  Westway  project  has  not 
changed. 


Recently,  Mr.  Preddent,  the  New 
York  Times  printed  an  excellent  op-ed 
piece  on  Westway  by  Senators  Paoz- 
losK  and  Humpbsst.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  coUeagues,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  artide  appear  in  the 

RCOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

WnrwAT— OxAR  Booanooou 

(By  Oordon  J.  Humphrey  and  WflUam 

Proxmlre) 

WASHnnROK.— Thaoks  to  the  fancy  foot- 
work of  the  derelopen  of  Westway  and  the 
proponenta  of  the  proposed  4.2  mOe  high- 
way on  the  West  Side  of  Msnhittsn,  mhaX. 
normally  would  be  a  local  transportation 
issue  bai  mushroomed  into  a  ''■**'^b1  cm- 
troverqr.  The  highway  la  Just  the  surface  of 
what  promiaea  to  be.  If  allowed  to  proceed,  a 
multibillion  dollar  boondocde. 

Weatway  ahould  be  aeen  im  what  it  la— a 
major  red  estate  development  project  for 
New  York  City,  courtesy  of  the  nation'a  tax- 
payers. The  actud  highway  ia  just  a  amaU 
part  of  the  project. 

The  Westway  project  would  create  334 
acres  of  new  land  for  real  estate  develop- 
ment by  fiUing  in  the  Hudson  River,  with 
the  highway  runnins  throush  a  tunnel  in 
the  landfill  for  much  of  Ita  length. 

The  project  is  expected  to  take  10  to  IS 
years  to  complete  and  cost  anywhere  from 
$4  billiiHi  to  $10  bUlion.  or  up  to  $7,500  an 
inch.  Westway  would  beomne  far  and  away 
the  most  expensive  highway  in  the  world. 

Much  of  the  casta  of  Weatway  would  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
The  law  creating  the  fund  states  that 
"funds  shall  be  limited  to  the  construction 
neceas&ry  to  provide  a  mtnimnm  level  of  ae- 
cept&ble  service  on  the  Interstate  aystem." 

Does  the  Weatway  plan  represent  a  mini- 
mum level  of  aervioe?  Hardly.  Nowhere  in 
the  law  does  it  atate  that  highway  funds  are 
to  be  used  for  land  development  achemea  for 
the  benefit  of  private  developera. 

In  essence.  New  York  City  is  not  only 
asking  the  Federd  Government  to  foot  90 
percent  of  the  bill  to  build  a  hldiway,  the 
Westway  project  would  have  the  naUon's 
taxpayers  pay  to  rebuild  the  city's  West 
Side.  The  project  would  include  residential, 
commerdd  and  industrial  deveUwment  and 
a  new  waterfront  park.  It'a  a  financial  gold 
mine  for  red  estate  developers  at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

It  also  poses  environmental  hasards.  The 
section  of  the  Hudaon  River  that  would  tie 
dredged  to  build  Westway  is  one  of  the  last 
remaining  breeding  grounds  for  the  striped 
baas,  an  important  fiah  apedea.  Three  dif- 
ferent Federal  agendea  have  atated  that  at 
least  half  of  the  striped  bass  Juvenile  popu- 
lation and  other  species  of  fish  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  construction  of  Westway. 
And  there  is  a  danger  that  dredging  the 
river  could  stir  up  latent  toxic  wastea,  creat- 
ing a  major  hedth  hasard  for  the  regkm. 

No  cme  objects  to  a  highway  on  the  Weat 
Side  of  New  Yorii  City.  No  one  objecU  to 
the  revitaliiation  to  the  area  that  the  high- 
way would  serve.  What  is  objectionable  is 
the  attempt  to  use  HItfiway  Trust  Fund 
monies  to  fund  real  estate  developnaent. 

Alternative  highway  projects  for  the  same 
route  could  cost  as  little  as  $54  milUon— leas 
than  one-hundredth  the  coat  of  Weatway.. 
The  city  and  the  state  have  the  option  to 
"trade  in"  (1.71  bilUon  in  Federal  funda. 
which  could  be  used  to  construct  a  nonland- 
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fOl  hlcbwmy  and  to  rebabillute  New  York's 
cripitied  inaw-tnuMit  arrtan.  The  dty  could 
bave  both  a  hlcfavay  and  improved  mass 
tnuaalt  for  a  fraction  of  the  coat  of 
Weatwky. 

Weatwa^  la  not  Just  a  New  York  Issue.  If 
the  Westway  landfUl  Is  funded.  Federal 
blcfaway  money  that  under  other  drcum- 
staneea  would  go  to  many  other  sUtes 
would  flow  tautead  to  this  ainde.  enormous 
project  Sinee  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  ex- 
pires in  1990.  while  Westway  would  still  be 
under  oonstructton  for  yean  to  come,  the 
highway  may  atao  need  addiUonal  funds  to 
complete  the  project  Where  is  the  money 
going  to  come  tram? 

The  most  likely  answer  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  once  again  be  called  upon 
to  pick  up  the  tab.  What  We>tw«y  advocates 
are  really  asking  for  a  long-term,  open- 
ended  commitment  that  the  Ctovemment 
may  not  be  able  to  keep. 

The  current  plan  for  Westway  is  an  as- 
sault on  both  the  environment  and  the 
Treasury.  New  York  has  legitimate  trans- 
portation needs,  but  the  Ooverament  is  not 
in  the  bnslne—  of  creating  land  for  private 
use.  And  Westway  is  no  place  to  start 
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REnREBfENT  OP  PADL  S.  WISE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  distin- 
guished native  of  *''ti»wTiift.  Paul  S. 
Wise,  has  recently  retired  from  his  po- 
sition as  chairman  of  the  Alliance  of 
American  Insurers.  The  alliance  is  an 
association  of  175  major  property /cas- 
ualty insurance  companies,  including 
many  from  Kansas. 

Prom  his  early  beginning  in  Pratt 
and  Kansas  City.  Paul  Wise  has  exhib- 
ited the  kind  of  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion to  his  Job  which  have  earned  him 
the  respect  of  liis  peers  and  a  long  list 
of  Impressive  career  achievements. 

After  completing  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  our  State,  he 
attended  the  Unlvnsity  of  Kansas  and 
later  graduated  from  Washburn  Uni- 
versity in  Topeka.  graduating  magna 
cum  laude  in  1942. 

After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
service  of  his  country  as  a  Navy  pilot 
during  World  War  n.  he  returned  to 
Kansas  and  completed  his  education, 
receiving  his  JJD.  degree  in  1947.  He 
entered  State  government  as  an  attor- 
ney in  the  Kansas  insurance  depart- 
ment and  became  assistant  commis- 
sioner of  insurance. 

Later,  he  also  served  as  Kansas  com- 
missioner of  workers  compensation 
and  lecturer  on  insurance  law  at 
Washburn  University  School  of  Law. 

In  1952,  he  Joined  the  alliance  as  an 
attorney.  In  1964.  he  became  general 
manager  and  in  1968  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  CEO  of  the  alliance. 

Paul  Wise  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  Alliance  of  American  Ihsurers  in 
1984.  He  is  active  in  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Federation  of  Insurance 
Coiuisel.  and  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Insurance  Counsel  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  boards  and  civic  ac- 
tivities. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  college 
of  insurance  as  well  as  the  President's 


Commttee  on  Emplojrment  of  the 
HandioRpped.  He  currentiy  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  Institute  for  Civil  Justice  at  Rand 
Corp.  and  is  a  director  of  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety. 
Paul  Wise  also  currently  serves  as  an 
adjunct  professor  at  Georgia  State 
University  in  Atlanta. 

On  t^e  occasion  of  his  retirement,  it 
is  appropriate  to  salute  this  native  son 
of  Kaqsas  who  has  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  legal  profession, 
the  insurance  industry  and  the  State 
of  Kangas. 


JEANtTTE  RANKIN'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  t>OLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
the  aniiJversary  of  the  birth  of  Jea- 
nette  Fjankin,  Republican  of  Montana, 
the  fir|t  woman  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  EHected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  4  years  before  women 
were  granted  the  right  to  vote,  Jea- 
nette  Rankin  will  alwajrs  be  remem- 
bered for  her  tireless  effort  on  behalf 
of  women's  suffrage  and  her  steadfast 
pacifism  which  twice  caused  her  elec- 
toral qefeat.  A  statue  of  her  now 
adorns  the  Capitol,  a  fitting  tribute  to 
this  piogieer  in  women's  political  activ- 
ism. 

Duriqg  her  first  congressional  cam- 
paign in  1916,  she  ran  on  a  platform 
that  included  the  Federal  suffrage 
amendment,  improved  health  care  for 
mother^  and  infants,  tax  law  reform, 
and  a  stronger  national  defense. 
Though  she  sought  to  emphasize  the 
issues,  the  recurring  question  she  had 
to  answer  was  why  a  woman  wanted  to 
sit  in  itie  Congress.  To  the  skeptics 
she  would  reply,  "There  are  hundreds 
of  men  to  care  for  the  Nation's  tariff 
and  foreign  policy  and  irrigation 
projects.  But  there  isn't  a  single 
woman  >to  look  after  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren." 

Simil$rly,  once  she  was  elected, 
many  iA  the  press  were  more  interest- 
ed in  her  appearance  and  personal  life 
than  her  legislative  priorities.  She  was 
known  lor  her  curt  replies  to  trivial  In- 
quiries. When  asked  how  she  should 
be  addressed,  she  replied: 

It  makes  no  difference  *  *  *  I  was  elected 
from  my  State  as  one  of  its  two  congress- 
men. 

Wheq  asked  why  she  had  been  as- 
signed an  office  next  to  one  of  the 
most  eligible  bachelors  in  Congress, 
she  replied  "I  expect  to  put  in  my  time 
here  leaning  the  ropes." 

Mr.  |>resident,  women  in  politics 
still,  at;  times,  confront  a  dissettling 
preoccii>ation  with  their  hair  styles 
and  d^ess  sizes  when  they  would 
prefer  to  talk  about  pressing  national 
issues.  And  they  still  have  to  overcome 
concerns,  albeit  less  vocal,  that  women 
are  not  suited  for  public  office.  None- 
theless, the  Nation  has  come  a  long 
way  in  accepting  women  as  full  and 
equal  Partners  in  the  governmental 


process,  and  we  can  thank  Jeanette 
Rankin  for  setting  the  stage.  She  was 
a  woman  of  principle  and  courage  who 
holds  a  very;  special  place  in  the  histo- 
ry of  her  pa^y  and  her  country. 

Mr.  PRO^MmE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  ^asence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  can  the  roll. 

The  legislfitive  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolLJ 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  donsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quroum  ^all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Under 
of   12 


UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
the  previoul  order,  the  horn- 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recen  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:59 
a.m.,  recessed  imtil  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  caUed  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Mattihglt]. 

Mr.  DOI^  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cal)  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll.  J 

Mr.  DOLf.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cpnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  fall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioil.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS  AUTHORI- 
ZAllON  ACT,  FISCAL  TEARS 
1986  AND  ri987 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistint  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  State,  the  U.S. 
Information  Aeency.  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadouting.  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, for  fiscal  years  1086  and  1987. 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideration 
of  the  bill.     I 
Pending: 

(1)  Helms  Amendment  No.  290,  to  main- 
tain Presidential  authority  to  curb  human 
rights  violatioas  in  connection  with  popula- 
tion assistances 

(2)  Symms  Amendment  No.  324,  to  repeal 
Section  113  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
90-533). 

(3)  Helms  Amendment  No.  328  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  290),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
pending  Hel^is  amendment. 

Mr.  BYREL  Mr.  President.  I  object, 
only  momentarily,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  request.  I  have  a 
Senator  who  wants  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  this  amendment  Is  offered,  if  we 


could  put  in  a  quorum  call  until  we  get 
him  to  the  floor.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  that  I  wish  to  ask  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  or  managers. 

As  I  recall,  the  request  for  $4  billion 
in  humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
Contras  was  initially  made  in  the 
spring  or  summer  a  year  ago.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

My  question  is.  if  $14  million  was  ini- 
tially requested  for  the  entire  fiscal 
year  1985.  which  will  have  run  its 
course  as  of  September  30.  this  year, 
why  is  the  same  amount  of  money 
needed  for  the  remainder  of  this  tiacal 
year,  keeping  in  mind  that  by  the  time 
this  bill  is  finally  eiuu;ted,  only  July, 
August,  and  September  wiU  remain  in 
this  fiscal  year?  Since  $14  million  was 
orglnally  requested  for  the  whole  year, 
why  could  not  that  amount  of  money 
be  pro  rata  reduced  for  the  remaining 
3  months? 

ytr.  LUGAR.  I  would  like  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  indeed  he  is  correct.  The  $14  mil- 
lion originally  contemplated  for  the 
fiscal  year  was  passed  over  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  we  would  be 
through  it  by  the  time  of  the  potential 
passage  of  this  bill.  Of  course,  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  passed  last  year  had 
$24  million  for  the  fiscal  year. 

I  think  the  only  answer  that  can  be 
given  is  the  $14  million  originally  is  a 
relatively  small  sum.  given  the  num- 
bers of  persons  involved.  The  Contras 
may  or  may  not  be  as  many  as  10.000 
or  20.000.  These  are  estimates  that  are 
often  given  by  observers  in  the  field. 
Divided  by  that  number  of  persons  or 
even  a  fraction  of  them,  $14  million 
for  humanitarian  assistance— food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  other  aid  of  that 
variety— will  be  rapidly  dissipated.  The 
$14  million,  I  presume,  was  not 
changed  by  the  authors  of  the  legisla- 
tion largely  because  it  has  become  a 
figure  which  is  familiar  to  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  one  which  we  have 
voted  on  in  the  past,  and  there  was  re- 
sistance, as  the  minority  leader  will 
recall,  in  the  House  to  $14  million. 

I  expect  in  a  tactical  sense  the 
thought  of  going  beyond  that  sum  at 
this  time  now  seems  advisable  as  we 
get  another  revisiting  of  the  problem, 
thinliing  alwut  it  for  another  year, 
with  the  sum  increasing  to  $24  million. 

I  think  the  direct  answer  is  there  is 
no  technical  reason  for  the  $14  million 
specifically  for  either  the  year  or  the  3 


months.  It  simply  is  that  that  was  the 
residue  of  the  earlier  debate  taken  up 
again  and  revisited  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bilL 
Can  we  get  the  information  in  the 
Rbcoro  before  we  vote?  We  should 
have  something  from  the  administra- 
tion that  would  indicate  why  the  origi- 
nal request  for  $14  million  for  an 
entire  year  remains  at  $14  million  even 
after  three-fourths  of  the  fiscal  year 
has  gone  by. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  respond  that  I 
will  make  that  request  Immediately  to 
administration  spokesmen.  During  the 
course  of  the  afternoon.  I  am  hopeful 
they  might  forward  to  us  information 
that  will  give  us  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  manager  of 
the  bilL  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfiku)).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment,  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment by  Senator  Helms,  be  temporari- 
ly laid  aside  and  that  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  Senator  Hawkihs. 
now  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
AMKinntxn  mo.  sa« 

(Purpose:  To  establish  the  International 
Narcotics  Control  Commission) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  advise  us  to  which  amend- 
ments must  be  set  aside  so  that  the 
way  is  clear  for  Senator  Hawkihs  to 
offer  her  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  have  to  be  set  aside  in 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  to  present 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  uinanimous 
consent  that  both  of  the  amendments 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Helks]  and  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Stums] 
be  laid  aside  temporarily  so  that  Sena- 


tor Hawkihs  might  proceed  with  her 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ^IHth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  CMrs.  Haw- 
kihs] proposed  an  amendment  numbered 
329. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensedwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

TTTU:  VI— lOSCELLAMBOUS 
PROVISIONS 

nRBaiATIO>AL  MAKOOIICB  OORBOL 
COIfMiaSIO* 

Sac  801.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Omnmission 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  nuxiitor  and  promote  intematioDal 
compliance  with  narcotics  control  treaties, 
incJnding  eradication,  money  laundering, 
and  naroo-tentHism;  aiid 

(2)  to  monitor  and  encourage  United 
States  Oovemment  and  private  programs 
seeking  to  expand  tntematiaoal  cooperatioo 
against  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  trafficking. 

(cXl)  The  ConmiisBlon  shall  be  rompnerrt 
of  twenty-two  members  as  followK 

(A)  Seven  Ifemben  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Retvesentattves.  Four  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
party  and  three  shall  be  selected,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party. 

(B)  Seven  Members  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Four 
members  shall  be  selected  from  the  majori- 
ty party  of  the  Senate,  afta  consultation 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  three  shall  be 
selected,  after  ocmsultatlon  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  from  the  minority 
party. 

(C)  One  memttCT  of  the  Dqiartment  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President, 

(D)  One  member  of  the  Dqiartment  of 
Justice  appointed  by  the  President  who 
shall  be  the  Attorney  OeneraL 

(E)  One  member  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  appointed  by  the  President 

(F)  Five  members  of  the  public  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  anxopriate  con- 
gressional ommilttees. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  On  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  at  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Members  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  even-numbered 
Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Members  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(4)  At  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
tiered  Congress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Reprewntotim  ■ball  dMignate  one  of  the 
Houw  Memben  u  Cocbainnan  of  the  Com- 
mlwhm,  At  the  hfglnnlny  of  each  even-num- 
bered Ooiireai,  the  Prealdent  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  reoommendation  of  the  maiorlty 
leader,  aball  derignate  one  of  the  Senate 
Ifemben  aa  Cocbalnnan  of  the  Commis- 
■ion. 

(d)  In  carTTinc  out  this  secUon.  the  Com- 
mtwlon  may  require,  by  mibpena  or  other- 
vtoe.  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
wltoeaaea  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  documents  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenas  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
or  any  member  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness. 

(e)  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Ito  duties,  the  President  shaU 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual 
report  regarding  the  status  of  compliance 
with  narcotics  control  treaUes.  the  first  one 
to  be  submitted  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  npart  to  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  and  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  covered  by  this  section  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  to  provide  information  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  as  requested.  For  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made  the 
Commission  shaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  its  expenditures  under  such  ap- 
propriation. 

(gXl>  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Ccanmission  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  to  remain  available  untU  expended 
IM0.000  to  assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  for  the  puri>oee  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  such  ap- 
propriation to  be  disbiused  on  a  voucher  to 
be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  section  S03(b)  of  the 
Mutal  Security  Act  of  1954.  the  Commission 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Congress  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
use  of  funds  in  accordance  with  such  sec- 
tions. 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $6,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Commission  for  each 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  repreaentational  expenses. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  such  staff  personnel  as  it  deems 
desirable,  without  reiwd  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govembig  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  rates. 

Mn.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  establish  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Commission. 

No  threat  strikes  America  more  fre- 
quently nor  more  gravely  than  the 
threat  of  illegal  narcotics.  It  makes  its 
use  felt  in  our  homes,  failed  education, 
lower  productivity,  impaired  national 
defense,  increased  violent  crime,  addic- 
tion, and.  yes,  death. 

To  combat  this  threat  effectively,  we 
must  use  a  three-pronged  approach: 
we  must  eradicate,  we  n^ust  educate, 


and  ^e  must  cut  off  drugs  at  the 
source  In  order  to  achieve  the  eradica- 
tion at  drug  abuse  in  our  Nation,  we 
must  fight  the  battle  against  illicit 
narcotics  simultaneously  on  all  three 
fronts,  and  in  so  doing  we  must  use 
every  weapon  at  our  disposal. 

A  most  useful  weapon,  using  as  an 
example  the  highly  successful  Helsin- 
ki Cotunission,  would  be  an  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Commission, 
designed  to  monitor  and  promote 
intemfitioruil  compliance  with  narcot- 
ics control  treaties,  including  those  in- 
volving eradication,  money  laimdering 
and  terrorism.  This  Commission  would 
also  monitor  and  encourage  U.S.  Oov- 
emme^it  and  private  programs  seeking 
to  expand  international  cooperation 
against  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. 

The  (composition  of  the  Commission 
would  be  as  follows:  seven  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  iu>point- 
ed  by  the  Sp^er,  four  of  whom 
would  be  from  the  majority  party,  and 
three  pt  whom  would  be  from  the  mi- 
nority party;  seven  Members  of  the 
Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  again,  with  four  being 
from  the  majority  party,  and  three 
from  the  minority  party;  one  member 
of  the  Department  of  State  appointed 
by  the  President;  one  member  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  appointed  by 
the  President;  one  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  appointed 
by  the  President.  There  would  also  be 
private  sector  representation  on  the 
International  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission, with  five  members  of  the 
public  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent alter  consultation  with  the  mem- 
bers o|  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees.  There  would  be,  of  course, 
a  Chaihnan  and  a  Cochairman  of  the 
Commission. 

A  ro^tting  system  would  be  estab- 
lished for  the  designation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  International  Narcot- 
ics Control  Commission,  with  the 
President  of  the  Senate  designating 
one  of  the  Senate  Members  as  Chair- 
man in  even-numbered  Congresses, 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  desig- 
nating one  of  the  House  Members  as 
Chairman  during  odd-numbered  Con- 
gresses The  Commission  would  also  be 
provided  with  subpoena  power. 

The  |>resident  of  the  United  States 
will  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
Commission  by  submitting  a  semian- 
nual report  with  regard  to  the  status 
of  inteiTuitional  compliance  with  nar- 
cotics control  treaties,  the  Ihltial 
report  to  be  submitted  6  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  proposal. 
In  turn,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  a  periodic  basis,  and  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  the  Commission  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  its 
expenditures. 

Mr.  president,  a  well-structured  and 
weU-siipported    entity    such    as    the 
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Intematioti  al  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission wo  lid  be  of  invaluable  assist- 
ance in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
provide  ah  international  forum  for 
consideratien  of  narcotics  control  ef- 
forts worldfvlde,  and  would  enable  my 
colleagues  in  the  n.S.  Congress  to  ex- 
press their  concern  in  this  most  vital 
of  Issues.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  work 
together  to  achieve  the  eradication  of 
drug  abuse.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  speedy  adoption  of  this 
amendment;. 

WK  mas  m  nrmuf ational  rakcotics 

COMTROL  COmUSSIOIf 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  supbort  of  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Qhe  distinguished  Senator 
from  Flori<^,  Senator  Hawkins,  and 
urge  its  adoption  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
probably  lohg,  long  overdue.  The  nar- 
cotics smuggling  problem  and  drug 
abuse  problem  in  this  country  is  an 
international  disgrace  and  needs  an 
international  solution.  The  amend- 
ment of  t|ie  Senator  from  Florida 
would  take  the  first  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  monitoring  what  international 
remedies  might  be  available  to  stem- 
ming the  tide  of  drugs  from  foreign 
countries  iiito  the  United  States.  By 
establishinflj  an  international  "watch 
dog"  comn^ssion  to  monitor  and  pro- 
mote interhational  compliance  with 
narcotics  control  treaties,  we  will  be 
assured  that  more  than  casual  review 
of  intematienal  drug  control  programs 
will  be  broiight  to  bear.  Furthermore, 
the  Hawkins  amendment  will  help  to 
assure  that  the  United  States  and  all 
foreign  countries  who  suffer  from  the 
drug  plague,  will  work  together  to 
craft  multilateral  agreements  to 
combat  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  traf- 
ficking.       1 

Mr.  President,  our  efforts  to  force 
foreign  dru$  source  countries  to  crack 
down  on  the  drug  trafficker  have  been 
mixed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  a 
country  like  Colombia  finally  getting 
tough  on  the  drug  trafficker  in  that 
major  producer  of  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana. On  Ithe  other  hand,  we  see 
countries  like  Peru  and  Bolivia  virtual- 
ly paralyze^  by  the  narcotics  trade 
and  unable  to  make  anything  more 
than  a  dentlin  the  flow  of  drugs  out  of 
those  South  American  countries.  Add 
to  these  the  continuing  role  of  the  Ba- 
hamas, Jao^ca,  and  Belize  as  major 
transshipment  countries  for  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  it  is  clear  that  we  need  a 
more  cohesive,  international  policy  in 
our  war  on  drugs.  Hopefully,  the 
Intemationil  Narcotics  Control  Com- 
mission thai  would  be  established  by 
this  amendment  will  bring  the  drug 
source,  dru^  transshipment,  and  drug 
consumer  nations  together  in  a 
common  go»l  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
drug  poison  that  is  killing  our  citizens 
and  threatehing  the  lives  of  our  chil- 
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dren  in  schools,  on  the  playground, 
and  in  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  t>e  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  It  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  On  the  one 
side  of  our  war  on  drugs  we  are 
making  great  progress  in  drug  inter- 
diction by  beefing  up  our  civilian  and 
military  interdiction  capabilities.  On 
Blay  21,  the  Senate  passed  my  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
establishing  for  the  first  time  in  histo- 
ry, a  peacetime  drug  interdiction  capa- 
bility within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  Customs  Service  has  done  a 
good  Job  of  beefing  up  its  interdiction 
capabilities,  as  has  the  Coast  Guard. 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  our  abili- 
ty to  move  foreign  governments  to 
match  the  resolve  of  the  United  States 
in  attacking  the  drug  smuggler,  has 
been  less  successful.  The  Commission 
established  in  this  amendment  may  be 
the  catalyst  that  allows  us  to  turn  the 
comer  in  the  crucial  international 
arena  to  halt  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  and  applaud  Senator 
Hawkihs  for  her  initiative  and  persist- 
ence in  this  matter. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  concept  of  an  International  Nar- 
cotics Control  Commission  to  encour- 
age cooperation  on  the  important 
issue  of  international  narcotics  con- 
trol. Five  years  ago  in  my  report  enti- 
tled, "The  Sicilian  Connection:  South- 
west Asian  Heroin  En  Route  to  the 
United  States"  I  stressed  the  need  for 
greater  bilateral  and  multinational  co- 
operation in  dealing  with  the  interna- 
tional problem  of  drug  abuse.  My 
report  clearly  stated  the  need  to  bring 
this  tragic  issue  to  a  higher  level  of 
international  concern.  Therefore,  in 
this  context  I  believe  the  Commission 
could  provide  a  very  useful  service. 

There  are  several  issues  that  I  would 
like  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the  leg- 
islative record  on  this  amendment  that 
will  not  be  directly  reflected  in  the 
statutory  language.  With  regard  to  the 
membership  of  the  Commission.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  essential  that  the  congres- 
sional Members  be  chosen  based  on 
their  committee  assignments  and  ex- 
pertise on  foreign  relations  and  inter- 
national narcotics  matters.  This 
should  certainly  be  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Chairman  and  Cochair- 
man. Additionally,  if  the  Commission 
is  to  truly  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  international  community,  the  five 
public  members  should  be  known  ex- 
perts/leaders in  this  subject  area  and 
not  political  apisointments  made 
simply  to  pay  off  some  favor.  These  in- 
dividuals should  be  recognized 
throughout  the  international  commu- 
nity for  their  work  in  promoting  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral  cooperation  in 
stemming  drug  abuse  and  narcotics 
trafficking  throughout  the  world. 


It  is  equally  important  that  the  pro- 
posed member  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  be  the  Attorney  General, 
which,  under  legislation  included  in 
the  crime  package  last  year,  makes 
him  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Drug  Enforcement  Policy  Board.  His 
role  as  Chairman  of  this  Board  is  to 
serve  as  the  individual  Congress  and 
the  American  people  will  look  to  as 
the  primary  adviser  to  the  President 
and  Congress  on  national  and  interna- 
tional antidrug  programs.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  agrees 
that  he  be  a  member  of  this  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  important  that  the  activities  of 
this  Commission  reflect  a  consistent 
position  of  the  Congress  and  particu- 
larly those  congressional  committees 
most  responsible  for  oversight  of  nar- 
cotics enforcement  and  international 
drug  trafficking.  It  would  be  extreme- 
ly damaging  to  our  international  drug 
abuse  strategy  if  the  Commission  was 
viewed  as  duplicative  or  sending  mixed 
signals  abroad  as  to  the  U.S.  drug 
policy. 

I  do  believe  that  the  Commission  can 
provide  a  stronger  voice  in  the  interna- 
tional community  on  the  issue  of  drug 
abuse.  However,  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  final  agreement  reached  in  the 
House  and  Senate  conference,  that 
these  concerns  shared  by  myself  and 
others  be  considered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  this  amendment  and  equal- 
ly for  the  strong  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship she  has  given  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  in  this  country  and  inter- 
nationally. She  has  been  outspoken, 
she  has  been  courageous  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  she  has  been  highly  effec- 
tive. 

This  amendment,  once  again,  ex- 
tends that  record  of  service.  On  our 
side,  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  in 
commending  the  Senator  from  Florida 
on  this  amendment.  This  commission 
could  be  exceptionally  useful.  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  Join  in  supporting 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  329)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  vras 
agreed  to. 
TBCHif icAL  coaaacnoii  to  AMxifsicKirr  ho.  s  1 1 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuinlmous  consent  that  a  technical 
correction  be  made  to  amendment  No. 
311,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
D'Amato].  This  amendment  was  to  in- 


crease the  total  authorization  for 
USIA  and  then  earmark  the  increase 
for  the  specific  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  311),  as  modi- 
fied, reads  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  1,  of  the  Weldwr  Amend- 
ment No.  294,  as  amended,  change  the 
dollar  amount  to  $837,923,000. 

At  the  eoA  of  the  bill.  Insert: 

suppLKMXirrAL  suTHORizATioii  ros 
nnaRMATioiiAi.  oamxs 

Sk.  — .  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1M«  by  section 
302(a).  $3,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to 
reimburse  expenses  associated  with  the  XV 
World  Oames  for  the  Deaf,  the  Fifth  Na- 
tional Amputee  duunpionshlp,  and  the 
1985  National  Orebral  Palsy/Les  Autres 
Oames. 

TKHWiCAL  ooaaacnoH  to  AmnniBrr  ro.  soo 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  technical 
change  be  made  to  amendment  No. 
300,  sponsored  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkihs] 
to  conform  it  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  technical  change  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  Amendment  300,  on  page  17,  line  21, 
delete  the  "(1)"  inserted  after  "a",  and 
strike  "(2Ka)"  through  "B4artl  program." 

Mr.  LUGAR.  In  removing  the  con- 
gressional findings  section  from 
amendment  No.  300,  we  are  merely 
limiting  the  amendment  to  a  funding 
earmark,  with  no  prejudice  to  the  sub- 
stance of  those  findings  or  criticism  of 
the  program.  Indeed,  in  maWng  this 
earmark.  Congress  is  increasing  the 
funds  available  to  the  program. 

Mr.  PELL  That  is  correct. 

BCrs.  HAWKINS.  That  is  correct. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  endorse  the 
decision  of  the  President  to  begin 
broadcasting  the  Radio  Marti  Program 
on  May  20,  1985.  It  gives  the  people  of 
Cuba  a  reliable  alternative  to  the  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored propaganda  of  the 
Castro  regime.  As  we  know,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  that  created  the 
Radio  Marti  Program  was  to  promote 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Cuba  by 
broadcasting  accurate  and  objective 
programing  into  Cuba. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  too  wish  to  commend 
the  President's  decision  to  begin 
broadcasting  the  important  Radio 
Marti  Program,  and  to  commend  as 
well  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  her  diligent  efforts  on  its 
behalf. 

AKXNDIfKirr  RO.  SIS 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yesterday,  the  Senate 
agreed  to  amendment  No.  325,  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dokenici].  I 
wish  to  propound  a  question  concern- 
ing the  sponsor's  intention  in  offering 
the  amendment.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
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underatand  the  amendment  ooncem- 
ing  exchanges  and  grants  in  Latin 
America.  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  the  intention  is  to  earmark 
funds  for  grants  and  exchanges  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  eaimarii  is 
based  on  the  congressional  budget 
presentation,  and  includes  funding  for 
the  Pulbri^t  Graduate  Program  and 
the  International  Visitors  Program,  as 
well  as  for  the  Central  American  Un- 
dergraduate Scholarship  Program.  Is 
that  the  intention  of  the  sponsor? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Mr.  President,  that 
is  my  intention. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abamce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  derfc  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
amendments  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Hklms.  be  temporarily  set  aside,  that 
consideration  might  recur  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Snots]. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SnoCS  tMMMBMEn  HO.   S14,   TO  BXPSAL  BK- 
TIOW   113  or  THE  nRBMATIONAt  SKUUTT 

urn  VKmanaan  act  or  itso  (fobuc  law 

••-■as) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Snocs 
which  repeals  the  so-called  Clark 
amendment— the  current  prohibition 
on  aid  to  the  rebels  in  Angola. 

The  Senate  addressed  this  issue  in 
1981.  I  voted  then  for  a  compromise 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Tsoh- 
GAS  because  it  was  a  responsible  alter- 
native to  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
which  immediately  and  unconditional- 
ly repealed  the  Clark  amendment.  I 
did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  support 
such  an  unconditional  repeal.  I  voted 
for  the  Tsongas  amendment  because  it 
contained  stringent  conditions  on  any 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  which 
prohibited  support  to  the  rebels  in 
Angola  attempting  a  violent  overthrow 
of  the  Iffarxist  regime  in  Angola.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  amendment  I  sup- 
ported: 

Section  118  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980— 
the  ao-called  Clark  amendment— shall  cease 
to  be  In  effect  the  earlier  of: 

(1)  A  date  by  which  the  President  has  de- 
termined that  an  effective  cease-fire  is  in 
place  in  Namibia  and  that  preparations  for 
internationally  supervised  elections  in  Na- 
mibia are  in  progress;  or 

(3)  March  31. 1983. 

Back  in  1981,  we  aU  had  high  hopes 
that  a  settlement  of  the  Namibia  ques- 
tion would  be  reached  in  the  near 


future.  Wt  had  made  it  clear  to  the 
South  African  Government  that  the 
United  St^ttes  strongly  opposed  their 
illegal  ooeupation  of  Namibia.  And 
there  appeared  to  be  real  movement 
on  this  inue. 

But  no\t  the  negotiations  are  dead- 
locked ov^  the  issue  of  the  timing  of 
the  wlthdfawal  from  Angola  of  some 
30.000  advisors,  and  U.N.  Resolution 
435— the  only  real  hope  for  peace  in 
the  reglontsits  in  cold  storage. 

We  are  Auther  away  from  a  peaceful 
resolutionlof  the  conflict  that  we  were 
in  1981.  The  Tsongas  amendment  was 
offered  enuring  a  more  optimistic 
period  in  i  southern  Africa.  It  stated 
that  if  the  essence  of  U  Jf .  Resolution 
435  was  in  place— a  cease-fire  and 
internationally  supervised  elections  in 
Namibia  were  in  progress— then  the 
Clark  aniendment  was  a  kind  of 
anachronifm.  But  now,  4  years  later, 
we  are  even  farther  away  from  a  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict— the  constructive 
engagement  policy  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  failed— and  the  ad- 
ministration knows  it— so  they  want  to 
abandon  t|ie  peaceful  route  of  negotia- 
tions and  Resort  to  a  military  one. 

The  am^dment  I  supported  in  1981 
also  contafcied  a  specific  prohibition  of 
Just  that  4iilltary  route.  Let  me  again 
quote  froi^i  Senator  Tsongas'  amend- 
ment: 

Nothing  ia  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  be  an  endorsement  by  Congress  of  the 
provision  of  assistance  for  the  purpose,  or 
which  woul4  have  the  effect,  of  promoting 
or  augmentilig.  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ca- 
pacity of  aay  nation,  group,  orgazilsation, 
movement,  dr  individual  to  conduct  military 
or  paramilitary  operations  in  Angola. 

The  administration  supports  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Snocs 
on  the  grounds  that  it  will  send  a  good 
signal  to  the  Marxist  regime  in 
Angola.  Tkat  it  will  provide  a  "stick" 
to  the  UJSt  negotiators  in  the  conflict. 
We  are  told  that  this  amendment  does 
not  involve  any  material  support  to 
the  rebels  In  Angola— Just  moral,  psy- 
chological support. 

First  of  ^.  I  seriously  doubt  that  if 
the  Clark  (unendment  is  repealed  that 
no  U.S.  4id  will  reach  the  UNITA 
forces  inside  Angola.  But.  let  us  take 
the  admldstration  at  its  word  for  a 
moment  a|id  look  at  the  signal  they 
are  attemiiting  to  send. 

The  Rei^gan  administration  has  for 
over  4  years  now  promoted  its  policy 
of  constructive  engagement  as  the  best 
way  to  resolve  the  question  of  Namib- 
ian  independence  and  a  withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  But  for  4 
years  we  have  seen  no  progress;  30,000 
Cuban  troops  are  inside  Angola  and 
Namibia  i«  still  illegally  occupied  by 
South  Africa  and  hope  for  any  solu- 
tion in  the  near  future  is  dwindling. 

My  opposition  to  constructive  en- 
gagement |s  well  known  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  $et  into  a  debate  about  that 
at  this  tii^e.  But  what  I  can't  under- 
stand is  Mow  those  who  support  the 
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principle  of  constructive  engagement 
can  possibly  support  a  repeal  of  the 
ClariE  amendrnjent.  If  we  are  to  play 
the  much  toutjed  role  of  independent 
brokers  in  the  conflict,  what  more  ef- 
fective way  to  destroy  and  onnpletely 
gut  that  role  exists  than  supporting, 
or  even  threalening  to  support,  one 
side  of  the  conflict? 

This  administration  is  already  too 
cocy  with  the  South  African  regime. 
The  1984  Lusaka  accords-calling  for  a 
ceasefire  and  (Isengagement  of  South 
Africa  foroesj  from  Namibia— were 
signed  by  SoutA  Africa  and  yet  we  now 
hear  of  intellvence  gathering  units 
being  sent  intp  northern  Angola  to 
blow  up  American  Ofl  Co.  installa- 
tions. I 

Our  close  tie*  to  the  South  African 
Oovemment  have  already  compro- 
mised our  ability  to  play  the  honest 
broker  role,  but  if  the  Senate  goes  on 
record  today  ^  repealing  the  Clark 
amendment  we  |  will  be  sending  exactly 
the  wrong  sigi^a  to  those  involved  in 
the  delicate  negotiations  in  the  region. 
We  will  be  saving  that  the  negotia- 
tions are  going]  nowhere  and  that  the 
only  route  leftj  is  the  military  route. 
We  WiU  be  sayii«  to  the  South  African 
Government,  lie  support  your  assist- 
ance to  UNITA.  and  we  will  forget 
that  South  Africa  is  acting  in  direct 
violation  of  thei  Lusaka  accords— and  is 
acting  not  onl^  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Angoli  but  also  against  U,8. 
installations  iitfide  the  country. 

My  opposiUo]^  to  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment  in  1981  was  strong  and  it 
is  distressing  to  be  debating  this  issue 
again  in  1985.  But  let  me  restate  some 
of  the  argrmienis  I  made  4  years  ago.  I 
quote:  j 

A  repeal  of  the  ClaA  amendment  not  only 
would  be  tantamotmt  to  turning  the  clock 
back  to  1975,  but  would  seriously  damage 
our  current  diploinatic  efforts  and  interests 
in  Africa  in  a  nuniber  of  ways. 

First,  a  repeal  would  be  a  clear  signal  to 
Africa  and  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  was  reverting  to  an  African  policy 
viewed  primarily  ta  terms  of  East-West  com- 
petition, with  ll^le  concern  for  African 
needs  and  prioriU^ 

Second,  repeal  trould  be  a  severe  impedi- 
ment to  any  future  attempts  by  the  United 
States  to  improve!  relations  with  the  current 
Angolan  government.  *  *  * 

Third,  repeal  would  further  identify  the 
United  States  with  the  racist  South  African 
regime,  which  coatinues  to  support  the  An- 
golan reels  and  which  has  recently  conduct- 
ed a  large-scale  in^sion  of  Angola. 

Fourth,  repeal  would  add  to  the  wide- 
spread impression  that  American  foreign 
policy  is  concemefl  more  with  military  inter- 
vention than  witti  diplomatic  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  national  viterests. 

More  spedficajly,  repealing  the  Clark 
amendment  would  undermine  three  basic 
UJB.  policy  object^es  in  southern  Africa  and 
Africa  as  a  whole.  First,  the  peaceful 
achievement  of  independence  and  majority 
rule  in  Namibia;  second  opposing  Soviet, 
Cuban,  and  East  German  intervention;  and 
third,  improving  our  ties  with  nations 
throughout  the  Atrlcan  continent. 
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The  Clark  amendment  may  no 
longer  be  appropriate  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  an  effective 
cease-fire  is  in  place  in  Namibia  and 
that  preparations  for  internationally 
supervised  elections  in  Namibia  are  in 
progress.  But  we  are  no  closer  to  the 
achievement  of  these  goals  in  1985 
than  we  were  in  1981,  or  for  that 
matter  in  1976  when  the  Clark  amend- 
ment originally  was  signed  into  law. 

A  repeal  of  the  Clai^  amendment 
would  clearly  not  lead  to  a  withdrawal 
or  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Cuban 
troops  in  Angola.  Instead,  repealing 
the  amendment  would  precipitate  f  tu-- 
ther  Soviet  and  Cubui  adventurism  in 
Angola  by  increasing,  not  rtitniniahinif, 
the  reliance  the  Angolans  now  have  on 
the  Cubans  for  their  security  needs. 

As  Senator  Snocs  stated  yesterday, 
"the  Cuban  forces  will  never  leave 
tmtil  all  outside  support  to  UNITA 
ends,  until  no  internal  or  external 
threat  to  the  MPLA  government 
exists,  and  Namibia  is  made  independ- 
ent through  elections."  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Idaho— and  therefore 
think  we  ought  to  be  concentrating  on 
a  negotiated  solution  to  the  conflict- 
not  sending  U.S.  aid.  advisors,  and 
trainers  into  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
fUct. 

The  Clark  amendment  is  a  responsi- 
ble prohibition  on  aid  to  rebels  in 
Angola.  It  must  be  maintained  if  the 
United  States  is  to  continue  to  be  a 
broker  in  the  region,  if  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Namibian  question  is  to 
\>e  reached  and  if  the  United  States 
wants  to  avoid  getting  itself  into  an- 
other unwinnable  war. 

I  strongly  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join 
me  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Snocs. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Ml.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  to  repeal  the  Clark 
amendment  on  Angola.  However,  I 
would  like  to  clarify,  for  audiences  at 
home  and  abroad,  what  this  step  does 
and  does  not  signify. 

The  rep  son  we  should  repeal  the 
Clark  amendment  is  the  same  as  in 
past  efforts  at  its  repeal— that  it  Is  a 
unique  legal  limitation  on  American 
foreign  policy  that  treats  Angola  dif- 
ferently from  other  countries;  that 
this  special  restriction,  whatever  its 
merits  at  the  time  of  passage,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  ad  infini- 
tum, and  that  repealing  the  amend- 
ment is  merely  reversing  an  out-of- 
the-ordinary  restriction,  not  commit- 
ting the  United  States  to  some  positive 
course  of  action. 

The  administration  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  does  not  intend  to  lend  tangible 
assistance  to  the  UNITA  ret>el  move- 
ment in  Angola,  and  does  not  view 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  as  im- 
plying any  such  policy.  It  does,  howev- 
er, want  to  see  this  special  restriction 
on  executive  branch  freedom  of  action 
removed. 


On  the  merits,  the  case  for  repeal 
seems  overwhelming.  Unfortunately, 
the  timing  of  this  measure's  appear- 
ance on  the  Senate's  agenda  is  not  for- 
tuitous, for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  broad- 
based  and  bipartisan  efforts  in  Con- 
gress to  send  South  Africa  a  stnmg 
message  of  American  discontent  with 
the  black  loss  of  life  and  repression 
that  have  occurred  over  the  last  8 
months.  There  is  no  desire  to  eomptxy 
mlse  this  message  with  an  action  on 
the  Clarit  amendment  that  could  be 
perceived  as  supporting  South  Africa. 

Second,  and  more  directly  relevant, 
the  measure  comes  before  us  Just  after 
South  Africa  has  committed  an  outra- 
geous act.  in  Angola,  utterly  opposed 
to  American  interests— the  attadc  on 
the  gulf  oU  facility  in  Cabinda.  This 
South  African  action  is  all  the  more 
reprehensible  because  of  the  major  ef- 
forts this  administration  has  made  in 
the  Namibia  negotiations  to  take  into 
account  South  Africa's  security  con- 
cerns in  Angola.  This  attack  deserves 
vigorous  condemnation,  which  it  has 
received  from  the  State  Department. 
Again,  there  is  no  desire  to  compro- 
mise this  message  by  sending  a  "mixed 
signal"  on  the  Clark  amendment. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  problem  of  send- 
ing "wrong  signals."  but  I  feel  that  we 
must,  nevertheless,  take  the  legislative 
action  that  is  Justified  by  the  merits  of 
the  case.  Members  will  recaU  that 
similar  arguments  about  the  "time  not 
being  right"  were  raised  when  I  pro- 
posed, and  the  Senate  passed,  this 
same  action  4  years  ago.  If  we  wait 
until  the  time  is  "right,"  I  am  afraid 
we  will  never  repeal  this  amendment. 

In  the  process,  no  one  should  mis- 
construe our  purpose.  That  purpose  is 
to  correct  a  longstanding  anomaly,  not 
to  indicate  any  approval  of  South  Afri- 
ca's conduct,  either  internally  or  in 
the  region.  Indeed,  if  South  Africa 
wants  to  understand  true  American 
feelings,  it  should  draw  exactly  the  op- 
posite conclusion  about  this  country's 
attitudes  in  both  areas. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senators  Javlts  and  Tson- 
gas and  passed  by  the  Senate  in  June 
1980  was  a  substitute  to  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Hhjcb  that 
would  have  repealed  the  Claik  amend- 
ment entirely.  The  Javlts-Tsongas 
amendment  modified  the  Clai^ 
amendment  by  giving  the  President 
authority  to  provide  aid  subject  to 
congressional  accountability  and  a  na- 
tional security  determination.  It  was  a 
compromise  reached  between  those 
who  argued  against  repeal  of  the 
ClariL  amendment  and  those  who  fa- 
vored repeal  in  order  to  provide  the 
President  with  flexibility  in  the  Ango- 
lan situation. 

Although  Senator  Tsongas  Joined  in 
offering  this  amendment  in  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  he  made  it  clear  in 


debate  on  the  floor  that  he  did  not 
favor  repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment 
Hesai± 

Even  thougb  there  may  be  a  time  when, 
perhaps,  we  can  look  to  some  change  in  the 
law,  I  do  not  think  this  ts  the  time  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  wiU  take  a  strong 
stand  against  the  motion  that  what  we  are 
going  to  engage  in  at  this  point  is  ooveit  ac- 
tivity In  that  part  of  Africa. 

von  cm  AMnmmrr  ao.  ax 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  324.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  bem  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 
The  leglslaUve  derit  called  the  rolL 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Missouri    [Mr.    Daw- 
FOKTHi.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwood].  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  STATPoao]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63. 
najrs  34.  as  follows: 

[RoDcan  Vote  No.  119  Leg.] 
YEAS-63 


Abdnor 

Pord 

MoCliire 

Oani 

MfCBnnen 

Armttraac 

Ooldwater 

M»toK»n 

BcntMO 

OOttOD 

MntfeowAi 

Boren 

aramm 

Hlefclea 

Boachwitz 

Oraadey 

Rami 

Byrd 

Hatdi 

Preader 

CbMlte 

HawUna 

Qoajrte 

ChUei 

Hectat 

Roth 

Cochnn 

Benin 

Rodman 

Cohen 

Helna 

Saaer 

O-Amato 

n^iiii. 

«»«|ii^i 

DeOooeini 

HolUiWi 

StcnniB 

Denton 

Humplirey 

Sterena 

Dlxoo 

iFfttinatftfi 

Synuna 

Dote 

Tlmnnond 

Domenld 

Kaaten 

Tribte 

Laxalt 

WaDop 

But 

Lone 

Wamer 

Brans 

Tj.»wy 

WUaon 

Bzon 

NATS-34 

Zat1n*y 

BaueiB 

Hart 

ICoynibui 

Blden 

Batfleld 

Pdl 

Blngaman 

Inouye 

Promlre 

BrMlIey 

Kennedy 

Pi  JUT 

Buinpen 

Keny 

Rieate 

Bordftcfc 

Lautenbets 

Rockefeller 

CnnsUm 

Uahy 

Battues 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stmon 

Buteton 

llathlaa 

Specter 

Olenn 

MftTi*nikf 

Weicker 

Oore 

Mdriirr 

Baikln 

DanforUi 

NOT  VOTING-* 

Packwood            Stafford 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  sousht 
recognition  at  this  point  to  ask  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  leader  If  he  could 
tell  the  Senate  what  the  outlook  is  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  as  far  as  rollcall 
votes  are  concerned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it  from  visiting  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  remaining  amendments  would 
be  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  plus  a  perfecting 
amendment;  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  an  amend- 
ment: and  then  passage.  I  think  that  is 
it.  I  am  not  certain  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  pas- 
sage. Maybe  there  will  be.  But  I  am 
not  certain  of  the  status  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  thought  there  would  be  one 
or  maybe  two  votes,  unless  there  is  a 
demand  for  vote  on  final  passage,  and 
we  would  hope  that  we  might  have 
those  votes  at  about  6:15.  6:30. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  So, 
if  we  understand  it,  there  could  be  two 
or  three  more  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Right. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  before  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  his  amendment  in  the  first 
degree. 

li«r.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  is  present, 
and  I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  the 
floor  and  hope  the  Chair  would  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELBiS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor,  but  I  will  be  delighted  to 
defer  to  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  the  Senator  has  the  floor.  The 
Chair  has  not  recognized  anyone,  I  do 
not  believe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized. 

B«r.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU  not 
take  but  a  moment.  I  was  wonder- 
ing  

Bdr.  HKT.MS.  I  will  say  to  the  Seiu- 
tor  that  I  heard  what  the  Chair  said.  I 
was  recognized  but  I  am  glad  to  defer 
to  the  Senator 

Mr.  BYRD.  Well,  my  hearing  may  be 
a  little  bad.  But  I  certainly  mean  no 
offense  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  have  an 
amendment.  I  will  be  glad  to  call  it  up 
now— I  anticipate  there  may  be  a  roll- 
call vote  on  it— or  I  can  wait  until  the 
Senate  has  acted  on  the  amendment 
of    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Una.  What  is  the  prefer- 
lask? 

MS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatorjyield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  H£LMS.  It  will  certainly  be  sat- 
isfactory with  me  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  proceed  with  his 
amendn^nt.  particularly  if  he  feels  he 
will  desttea  roUcall  vote. 

Mr.  BXRD.  I  think  there  probably 
will  be. 

Mr.  HXLMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Does  the  chairman  have 
any  wislies  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  ^SiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  so  that  the 
Senator  ;f  rom  West  Virginia  may  call 
up  his  a^iendment. 

The  |>RESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  (43jection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  andit  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distipgulshed  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HtLMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk.  It  is  cospon- 
sored  byi  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Bentser.  Mr. 
Kerry,  fefr.  Borer,  and  Mr.  Tmm- 
MOMB.  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.    ! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bin  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrt],  for  himself,  Mr.  Levik,  Mr.  Behtsdi, 
Mr.  KxRRT.  Mr.  Borkk,  and  Mr.  Thurmond, 
proposes  ^  amendment  numbered  330. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  Sppropriate  place  In  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds— 

(1)  The  jJapan-U.S.  security  relationship  is 
the  foundktion  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
Japan  anf  the  "Pu  East,  as  well  as  a  major 
contribut4r  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  an4  of  the  democratic  freedoms  and 
economic  prosperity  enjoyed  by  both  the 
n.S.  and  Japan; 

(2)  The  threats  to  our  two  democracies 
have  increased  significantly  since  1976.  prin- 
cipaUy  through  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanlstaiL  the  expansion  of  Soviet  armed 
forces  in  fhe  Far  East,  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  Viel^iam  and  the  instability  in  the 
Persian  CkOf  region  as  signified  by  the  con- 
tinuing Iran-Iraq  conflict; 

(3)  In  recognition  of  these  threats,  the 
United  atates  has  greatly  increased  its 
annual  dtf  ense  spending  through  sustained 
real  growth  averaging  8.8  percent  yearly  be- 
tween Fiacal  1981  and  1985,  and  cumulative 
real  growth  of  50  percent  in  that  period. 

(4)  In  Hay,  1981,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  stated  that,  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  pursuant  to  Japan's 
own  "Peafre"  Constitution,  it  was  national 


policy  for  his  ^untry  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  armed  forces  adequate  for  the  de- 
fense of  its  lai^d  area  and  surrounding  air- 
space and  sea  lanes,  out  to  a  distance  of 
1,000  miles: 

(5)  The  U.S.  Oovemment  applauds  the 
poUcy  of  Japan  to  obtain  the  capabUlties  to 
defend  its  sea  and  air  lanes  out  to  1,000 
mUes  and  ezdecU  that  these  capabUiUes 
should  be  acquired  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  recognizes  that  achieving  those 
capabillUes  wo«ld  significantly  Improve  the 
national  security  of  both  Japan  and  the 
United  States; 

(«)  Japan,  however,  has  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  fundmg  and  resources  to  meet  her 
basic  self-defense  needs  and  these  alliance 
responslblliUeslunder  the  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Secuijty  Treaty  between  her  and 
the  United  States,  signed  January  19,  I960: 

(7)  Every  year  since  1981.  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  {reported  to  Congress  that 
Japan  "ranks  Ifst  or  close  to  last"  on  most 
measures  surveyed  and  thus  quite  clearly 
"appears  to  be  contributing  far  less  than  its 
fair  share"  of  the  common  defense  burden; 

(8)  In  1985.  the  Commander  of  aU  UJB. 
armed  forces  ^  the  Pacific  region.  Adm. 
WiUiam  J.  Cro^e,  Jr.,  testified  to  Congress 
that  Japan's  decision  to  Increase  its  defense 
budget  in  1985  "U  stlU  inadequate  to  meet 
the  defense  cabablUties  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  pledged  itself  to  meet;" 

(b)  It  is  thejsense  of  the  Congress  that 
Japan,  to  fulfill  her  self-defense  responsibU- 
ity  as  agreed  upon  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Treatf  with  the  United  SUtes  and 
in  accordance  with  the  national  policy  dec- 
laration made  Hy  her  Prime  Minister  in  BCay 
1981,  to  develop  a  1,000  mile,  ainpace  and 
sea-lanes  defense  catMbillty  should: 

(1)  formally  reexamine  her  1976  National 
Defense  Progra  m  Outline  with  the  objective 
of  revising  it  to  reflect  these  agreed-upon  re- 
sponsibilities and  today's  increased  mutual 
security  requirements;  and 

(2)  develop  ind  implement  a  1986-1990 
Mid-Term  Defense  Plan  containing  suffi- 
cient fimding,  program  acquisition,  and 
force  development  resources  to  obtain  the 
agreed-upon  1.000  mile  self-defense  capabili- 
ties by  the  end  of  the  decade,  including  the 
allocation  of  sufficient  budgetary  resources 
annually  to  reduce  the  ammunition,  logis- 
tics, and  sustainability  shortfalls  of  her 
forces  by  20  peKent  each  year. 

(c)  It  is  the  ffirther  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Japan,  to  assume  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  matual  security  burden  in  view 
of  her  status  aa  the  second  richest  nation  in 
the  Free  World,  should  be  encouraged  to: 

(1)  increase  substantially  her  annual  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  construct  new  facili- 
ties for  U.S.  Bllltary  forces  stationed  in 
Japan;  and,       I 

(2)  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  with  the  United 
States,  increase  substantially  her  annual  fi- 
nancial contriUition  to  support  VS.  forces 
stationed  in  Ja^an,  or  operations  in  defense 
of  Japan,  including  the  assumption  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labor  costs  of  Japa- 
nese nationals  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  Japan, 

(d)  to  permit  the  Congress  to  assess 
Japan's  progreas  toward  actually  fulfilling 
her  common  defense  commitments,  the 
President  should,  not  later  than  February  1, 
1986,  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter, 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  a  report  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form,lcontainlng  the  following: 
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(Da  detailed  estimate  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment of  the  level  of  funding  resources,  spe- 
cific procurement  programs  and  other  de- 
fense improvement  actions  required  annual- 
ly between  1986  and  1990  for  Japan  to 
achieve  the  capabilities  to  defend  her  home- 
land and  airspace  and  sea  lanes  out  the 
1.000  miles,  by  the  end  of  this  decade: 

(2)  a  detailed  estimate  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment of  the  length  of  delay  beyond  1990  for 
Japan  to  achieve  the  self-defense  capabili- 
ties referred  to  in  (cKl)  and  caused  by  any 
disparities  between  the  U.S.  estimate  of  re- 
sources required  and  those  reaoujxes  provid- 
ed by  Japan  for  that  particular  annual 
period  and  for  the  years  remaining  in  the 
1986-90  Mid-Term  Defense  Plan;  and 

(3)  an  account  of  what  actions  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  has  taken  in  the  preceding 
year  to  encourage  Japan  to  attain  by  1990 
the  1,000  mile  self-defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  let  me  see 
if  I  can  briefly  explain  the  Import  of 
the  amendment. 

BAr.  President,  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  send  a  strong  mes- 
sage to  the  Government  of  Japan  that 
its  continued  conspicuous  faUure  to 
bear  a  fair  share  of  the  common  de- 
fense burden  threatens  the  good  rela- 
tions between  our  two  nations  and  per- 
haps even  the  security  upon  which 
Japan's  economic  prosperity  and  de- 
mocracy are  based. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  send 
this  message  this  week,  since  the  Di- 
rector-General of  the  Japan  Defense 
Agency,  Koichi  Kato,  is  In  Washing- 
ton. DC  to  meet  with  executive  branch 
officials. 

Upon  leaving  Tokyo  for  this  visit. 
Mr.  Kato  said  he  would  be  discussing 
the  United  States-Japan  defense  rela- 
tionship "on  an  equal  footing." 

His  words  echo  repeated  declarations 
by  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
that,  as  a  full  partner  among  the 
world's  great  democracies,  Japan  rec- 
ognize its  responsibilities  to  help  pro- 
mote international  peace  and  econom- 
ic prosperity. 

Director  General  Kato,  and  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone,  should  hear  today 
that  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
American  people,  on  behalf  of  their 
constituents,  are  demanding  much 
more  than  soothing  words  and  positive 
sounding  promises  from  Japan  in  the 
defense  area. 

Japan  has  been  promising  for  years 
what  she  will  accomplish  for  the 
common  defense. 

More  yen,  not  more  words,  are  what 
the  American  people  want  the  Japa- 
nese to  provide  for  our  mutual  securi- 
ty. 

The  American  people  are  weary  of 
Japan's  half-empty  defense  promises. 
Ilieir  patience  is  wearing  thin,  just  as 
it  is  with  the  current  trade  difficulties 
with  Japan. 

Performance  is  what  counts  in  de- 
fense, just  as  In  trade,  Mr.  P>resident, 
and  that  is  the  message  Mr.  Kato 
should  take  back  to  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  deliver  personally. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment calls  on  Japan  to  act  in  four  de- 


fense areas  so  she  might  meet  her  ' 
mutual  security  commitments. 

First,  it  calls  on  Japan  to  reexamine 
formally  her  1976  national  defense 
program  outline,  the  basis  for  her 
present  defense  budgets  and  program 
planning,  with  the  objective  of  revis- 
ing it  to  reflect  the  defense  tasks  she 
has  agreed  to  and  today's  increased 
mutual  security  requirements.  The 
U.S.  Government  considers  that  this 
1976  outline  has  "grown  seriously  out 
of  date,"  according  to  the  Pentagon. 

This  nine-year-old  program  was  de- 
veloped before  several  significant  in- 
creases in  the  threats  facing  our  two 
democracies,  including  the  revolution 
In  Iran,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, a  major  expansion  of  Soviet  Par 
East  forces.  North  Vietnam's  invasion 
of  Kampuchea,  and  the  continuing  in- 
stability near  the  Persian  Gulf  as  evi- 
denced by  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

It  also  became  the  foundation  of 
Japan's  defense  policy  before  that 
policy  was  broadened  greatly  in  1981. 
when  the  Government  stated  it  would 
acquire  and  maintain  armed  forces 
adequate  to  defend  its  land  area  and 
surrounding  airspace  and  sea  lanes  out 
to  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
expanded  self-defense  policy  vi^ 
deemed  permissible  by  Japan  under 
her  "peace  constitution."  and  that  this 
policy  was  not  forced  upon  her  by  the 
United  States. 

The  1976  defense  program  outline 
should  be  revised  to  reflect  these  ex- 
panded, freely  accepted  self-defense 
responsibilities.  Mr.  President,  as  well 
as  today's  increased  mutual  security 
requirements. 

Second,  my  amendment  urges  Japan 
to  develop  and  implement  a  1986-90 
mid-term  defense  plan  which  would 
contain  sufficient  funding,  program 
acquisition,  and  force  development  re- 
sources to  obtain  the  promised  1,000 
mile  self-defense  capabilities  by  the 
end  of  the  decade.  It  states  that  this  5- 
year  plan  should  Include  the  alloca- 
tion of  sufficient  budgetary  resources 
annually  to  reduce  the  ammunition, 
logistics,  and  sustainabillty  shortfalls 
of  Japan's  forces  by  20  percent  each 
year. 

Japan  is  in  the  final  stages  of  draft- 
ing a  5-year  defense  spending  plan  to 
replace  its  present  1983-87  plan.  The 
current  plan  not  only  is  considered 
woefully  inadequate,  but  our  own  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that  the  improve- 
ment programs  it  envisions  are  at  least 
1  year  behind  schedule. 

Our  first  indications  whether  Japan 
truly  is  serious  about  matching  its  de- 
fense commitments  with  sufficient 
military  resources  will  come  in  the  cre- 
ation of  this  new  multlyear  spending 
plan.  Her  leaders  are  promising  major 
improvements  in  the  dangerously  low 
stockpiles  of  munitions,  spare  parts, 
and  other  logistics  capabilities. 


We  should  put  Japan  on  notice  that 
we  are  watching  closely  the  formula- 
tion of  this  plan  and  that  we  expect 
her  to  meet  her  mutual  seciirity  com- 
mitments in  it.  My  amendment  accom- 
plishes this. 

Third,  my  amendment  states  that 
Japan  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease substantially  its  annual  contri- 
butions to  construct  new  facilities  for 
UJS.  forces  stationed  in  that  country. 
Although  Japan's  annual  spending  in 
this  category  is  noteworUiy.  much 
more  could  be  done,  and  my  amend- 
ment urges  Ji4>an  to  do  so. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  urges  that 
Ji^Mn  should  be  encouraged  to  in- 
crease substantially  its  annual  finan- 
cial contrilnitions  to  support  UJS. 
forces  stationed  in  Japan  or  operating 
in  defense  of  Japan,  especially  in  the 
area  of  paying  more  of  the  costs  of 
Japanese  labor  hired  by  the  U.S. 
forces  there.  The  Japanese  claim  they 
cannot  Increase  these  contributions 
without  renegotiating  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement  governing  the  de- 
ployment of  our  forces  there.  Our 
Government  rejects  this  iMxition.  and 
my  amendment  is  a  strong  statement 
in  support  of  our  Government's  policy. 

Regarding  our  own  Government's 
actions,  my  amendment  states  that 
the  President  should  report  annually 
on  the  status  of  the  Japanese  defense 
effort  and  what  our  own  Government 
is  doing  to  obtain  increased  mutual  se- 
ciirity  contributions  from  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  im- 
poses no  new  defense  responsibilities 
on  Japan.  It  does  not  propose  that  the 
Japanese  should  breach  their  peace 
constitution.  Its  most  important  sec- 
tions, those  dealing  with  the  revisions 
to  the  1976  defense  program  outline 
and  the  creation  of  a  sufficiently 
funded  1986-90  spending  plan,  only 
urge  them  to  achieve  the  objectives 
they  themselves  have  said  are  permis- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  ines- 
capable that  Japan  has  not  allowed 
sufficient  resources  to  her  self-defense 
and  to  our  mutual  security  in  the  past 
5  years,  despite  any  claims  she  might 
make  to  the  contrary. 

Total  U.S.  defense  spending  has 
grown  from  $537  per  capita  and  4.9 
percent  of  gross  national  product  In 
1979  to  $979  per  capita  and  approxi- 
mately 6.5  percent  of  gross  national 
product  in  1984. 

Despite  being  the  free  world's 
second  richest  nation.  Japan  spent 
only  $102  per  capita  and  0.99  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  de- 
fense in  1984,  an  Insigi^icant  increase 
relative  to  its  expenditure  of  only  $83 
per  capita  and  0.90  percent  of  GNP  in 
1979. 

Every  year  since  1981,  the  Defense 
Department  has  reported  to  Congress 
that  Japan  "ranks  last  or  close  to  last" 
on  most  measures  surveyed  and  thus 
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quite  clearly  "appears  to  be  contribut- 
ing far  less  than  its  fair  share"  of  the 
conunon  defense  burden. 

In  1983,  the  Defense  Department  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  that  "Japan 
*  *  *  has  never  been  willing  to  address 
defense  expenditures  from  the  point 
of  view  of  actual  requirements."  The 
Pentagon  reported  that  this  inad- 
equate fundLig  has  resulted  in  a 
Oround  Self-Defense  Force  with  obso- 
lete equipment;  groimd,  maritime,  and 
air  forces  with  only  token  levels  of  am- 
mimition,  thus  malting  them  unable  to 
sustain  themselves  in  combat  and 
unable  to  defend  Japanese  territory 
against  any  serious  incursion;  air  and 
maritime  forces  which  are  too  small  to 
provide  for  defense  against  the  large 
air  threat  posed  by  Soviet  Far  East 
Forces  and  to  protect  the  sea  lanes  to 
1.000  miles.  In  1984.  the  Defense  De- 
partment reported  to  the  Congress: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Jmpanese 
remain  content  to  limit  their  Investment  in 
defense  to  a  level  so  low  u  to  cause  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  defense  commitments  to 
be  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  Free  World. 

This  year,  the  Commander  of  all 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  Pacific 
region.  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 
testified  to  Congress  that  Ji^wn's  deci- 
sion to  increase  its  defense  budget  in 
198S  is  still  inadequate  to  meet,  and 
"the  J^Muiese  are  at  least  a  year 
behind  *  *  *  maybe  further"  in  meet- 
ing, their  current  5-year  defense 
spoiding  plan. 

Admiral  Crowe  testified  further 
that: 

Most  respected  Japanese  and  U.8.  defense 
authorities  agree  Uiat  Japan's  self  declared 
defense  goals,  could  most  likely  be  achieved 
at  a  Japanese  defoue  spending  level  of 
around  two  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  that  Japan  could  significantly 
Increase  its  defense  capabilities  as  promised 
by  focusing  on  capabilities  for  self-defense 
and  not  for  threatening  the  other  countries 
of  Asia. 

He  further  urged  that  the  United 
States: 

Must  use  every  opportimlty  to  encourage 
the  Japanese  toward  meeting  their  declared 
defense  goals. 

Mr.  President,  past  American  en- 
treaties for  the  Japanese  to  increase 
their  defense  efforts  to  match  their 
commitments  have  been  met  with  ex- 
cuses about  the  nation's  debt-financ- 
ing problems,  the  emphasis  it  places 
on  "consensus"  in  national  policymak- 
ing, and  the  particular  political  prob- 
lems facing  the  incumbent  of  the 
moment. 

These  excuses  no  longer  should  be 
accepted.  Our  ovm  Nation  finances  its 
defense  program  despite  staggering 
annual  .budget  deficits  and  a  national 
debt  which  is  nearlng  $2  trillion.  That 
defense  program  directly  benefits 
Japan  as  well  as  our  own  Nation. 

The  requirements  for  a  consensus  in 
Japan's  political  ciilture  are  well- 
known,  but  the  shaping  of  a  consensus 
can  be  accelerated  by  courageous  po- 


liUcal  leadership.  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasonie  has  tried  to  provide  that  lead- 
ership and  has  demonstrated  this  per- 
sonal political  courage.  Unfortunately, 
his  efforts  have  not  been  supported 
with  equal  courage  among  enough 
members  of  his  own  ruling  Liberal 
Democratic  Party,  its  allies  in  the 
Diet,  land  the  entrenched  bureaucrats 
in  the  powerful  Finance  Ministry. 
Thes«  individuals  should  help  their 
Prim4  Minister  to  build  this  prode- 
fense  consensus  more  quickly. 

Defense  requirements  cannot  wait 
for  periods  of  domestic  political  tran- 
quility^ to  be  satisfied,  and  Japan  must 
realize  this. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  af- 
fords the  Congress  Just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  the  Japanese 
towam  meeting  their  declared  defense 
goals,  as  Admiral  Crowe  testified. 

It  14  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  speak  on  this  important 
matt^,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.iPresident,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Bfr.|  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  (ttstinguished  minority  leader,  the 
Senaljor  from  West  Virginia.  But  I 
woul(|  comment,  as  I  support  it.  that 
in  tUe  meeting  that  I  enjoyed  this 
mor^ig  with  the  minister  of  state, 
Mr.  Kato,  who  is  the  Director  General 
of  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency,  he 
said  tftiat  the  Japanese  Oovemment  is 
well  aware  of  the  need  for  building  up 
the  country's  self-defense  capabilities. 
Mr.  ^to  noted  that  Ji4>an  has  at- 
tempted to  achieve  a  zero  growth 
budgit  overall,  and  yet  it  has  managed 
to  inm'ease  real  growth  in  defense  ex- 
penditures of  4.8  percent  and  5.4  per- 
cent In  the  past  2  years  respectively, 
whilej  simultaneously  holding  spending 
for  social  service  programs  very  close 
tozeDo. 

Adijaittedly,  Japan  could  do  more, 
of  the  Byrd  amendment  is 
I  should  do  more.  Obviously, 
led  Senator  from  West 
would  not,  nor  do  I,  accuse 
of  doing  nothing  in  the  contri- 
The  contribution  has  been  a 
itial  one.  I  suspect  we  ought  to 
reco0iize  this  even  while  encouraging 
our  J^^Mnese  friends  to  do  more  to  ful- 
fill a^  obligation  to  us  and  to  their 
own  feople. 

I  ifould  note  that  there  has  been 
workjln  the  majority  party,  the  Liber- 
locratic  Party  of  Jiu>an,  to  try 
EC  more  effective  the  growth  in 
juntry's  defense  capability.  We 
^wledge  that  and  applaud  that, 
likewise,  I  think,  would  do  well 
to  point  out,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  done  so 
genetously,  that  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  has  been  vigoroiis  in  his  advocacy 
of  a  stronger  defense  and,  indeed,  has 
made  many  pledges  to  our  President, 
President  Reagan,  that  the  Japanese 
efforts  would  be  continuous  and  would 
grow.  We  believe  that  progress  has 


been  made 
Minister  ol 


that 
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by  the  distinguished  Prime 
Japan  in  chipping  away  at 
the  wides]  iread  belief  in  Japan  that 
self -def  ensp  is  somehow  bad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  debate  In 
country,  it  would  I4)pear  there 
has  been  a  much  more  widespread  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  Japan  to  have 
self-defense  without  in  any  way  be- 
coming a  militaristic  power  or  assum- 
ing characteristics  that  the  world 
found  most  regrettable  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
amendmezit.  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congress  is  indeed  interested  in  a  very 
great  ally.llnterested  in  the  friendship 
that  we  have  with  Japan.  It  is  In  the 
spirit  of  tiiat  friendship  th.v  ww  ,*re 
working  taward  a  more  efi.ctive  de- 
fense rela^onship  and  we  are  asking 
our  JiuMulese  friends  to  fulfill  the 
goals  of  their  midterm  defense  plan, 
asking  them  to  fill  pledges  made  to  us. 

In  that  spirit,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Westyirginia. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  {lend  my  support  to  my  good 
friend  frotn  West  Virginia  in  his  ef- 
forts to  aikin  demonstrate  to  the  Jap- 
anese Oovemment  our  continuing  con- 
cern that  iheir  commitment  to  defend 
their  couittry  and  surrounding  air- 
space andlsealanes.  out  to  a  distance 
of  1.000  miles,  be  met  by  1990. 

This  se^  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion simply  but  firmly  requests  that 
the  Japanese  leaders  fulfill  their  de- 
clared deoense  goals  by  funding  the 
specific  pfocurement  programs  and 
other  defc^ise  improvement  programs. 

As  the  second  richest  nation  in  the 
Free  Wond.  Japan  can  certainly  do 
more  to  Mare  the  burden  for  our 
mutual  freedom  which  allows  the  re- 
tention of!  the  present  economic  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  both  the  United 
States  azid  J VMUL 

Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  "Paciiic 
Fleet,  tesuf led  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oni  Armed  Services  last  year 
that,  eved  with  a  6.9-percent  increase 
in  1985,  JiMmn  was  at  least  a  year 
behind  in  her  Mid-Term  Defense  Plan 
which  woi|ld  obtain  the  1,000  mile  self- 
defense  c4pability  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Oiir  amendment  asks  that  a 
new  1986-1990  MTDP  by  the  Japanese 
Oovemment  be  developed  and  imple- 
mented tolensure  these  goals. 

The  report  by  the  President,  re- 
quired in  tSiis  amendment,  would  allow 
the  appropriate  conunittees  in  the 
{to  assess  what,  if  any,  ac- 
tions could  be  taken  to  encourage  the 
reaUocatiqn  by  the  Japanese  of  the 
[resources  to  attain  by  1990 
the  def eni  e  improvements  to  meet  the 
self -def  eni  e  capabilities  of  her  country 
and  surroi  uding  1,000  area. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  again  want  to  ex- 
press my  I  ippredation  to  the  minority 
leader  fori  his  initiative  and  urge  the 


support  of  my  fellow  colleagues  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment,  I 
would  like  to  first  say  that  Prime  Biin- 
ister  Nakasone  has  done  an  admirable 
Job  in  moving  Japan  in  the  direction 
of  greater  levels  of  defense  spending. 
His  is  a  very  difficult  task  that  re- 
quires great  sldlls  as  a  leader.  There  is 
a  growing  perception  in  this  country, 
however,  that  our  Japanese  allies  are 
not  bearing  their  fair  share  in  the  area 
of  defense  spending,  and  it  is  true  that 
Japan  has  not  met  its  agreed  upon 
levels  of  expenditures  for  defense. 

I  feel  that  this  public  perception  has 
contributed  significantly  to  the  decline 
in  support  for  continued  real  growth 
in  U.S.  defense  spending,  which  is  bad 
not  only  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
the  entire  free  world.  The  United 
States  cannot  go  it  alone  any  more 
than  our  allies  can,  but  is  certainly  not 
uiu'easonable  for  our  allies  to  live  up 
to  their  commitments  when  we  spend 
as  much  as  we  do  for  defense. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  intended  as  a  condemnation  of 
past  policy;  it  sends  a  signal  that  we 
expect  Japan,  who  benefits  so  richly 
from  freedom,  to  Join  us  in  ensuring 
an  adequate  protection  of  that  free- 
dom in  the  region,  and  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
somewhat  of  an  anomalous  position 
here  because  many  of  us  in  this  body 
fought  for  4  or  5  years  to  make  sure 
Japan  never  had  another  army  and 
never  had  another  soldier.  We  felt 
strongly  about  it  40  years  ago.  We  felt 
strongly  about  it  after  Oermany,  as 
well.  History  changes.  We  now  have 
two  rearmed  Oermanies,  and  Japan  is 
coasting  along  not  carrying  its  iMrt  of 
the  defense  burden. 

I  recognize  the  situation  as  different 
from  what  it  was,  although  I  fully  sup- 
ported the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty, 
which  pledged  never  to  have  a  military 
establishment,  at  that  time. 

But  the  same  events  seem  different 
through  the  eyes  of  time,  and  time  has 
changed,  and  Japan  should  carry  more 
of  its  own  load. 

Even  though  I  find  myself  in  this 
anomalous  position  of  having  support- 
ed the  peace  treaty  with  Japan  and 
the  sacrifice  that  many  men  and 
women  made  in  that  war,  I  think  this 
amendment  is  good  and  she  should 
carry  her  Just  load. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  inject  myself  into  this 
chorus  of  leadership,  but  I  would  like 
to  add  very  briefly  one  additional 
thought  to  this  debate  because  it  is  of 
such  great  importance.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  that  aU  of  us  look 
to  the  Japanese  to  carry  a  larger  share 
of  the  burden  of  maintaining  civiliza- 
tion in  the  world  today,  of  maintaining 
a  stable  peace  and  a  workable  econo- 
my. But  I  would  not  want  this  debate 


to  close  with  any  misunderstanding 
that  that  burden  is  solely  carried  by 
means  of  military  expenditures. 

There  are  other  very  important  con- 
tributions that  I  personally  look  to  the 
Japanese  to  make.  For  example,  one  of 
the  complaints  about  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund,  the  IMF.  is  that  it 
is  too  stringent  in  its  regulations  and 
its  demands,  that  it  imposes  austerity 
upon  the  governments  that  it  seelcs  to 
help.  I  have  discussed  this  with  Jack 
Larosiere,  the  Director  of  the  IMF.  He 
points  out  it  is  not  the  charter  of  the 
IMF  nor  the  stinginess  of  his  own 
heart  or  that  of  his  directors.  It  is  the 
lack  of  resources  at  the  IMF  that 
really  imposes  the  austerity,  and  the 
JVMuiese  could  help  very  much  in  this 
respect. 

The  World  Bank,  which  undertakes 
long-term  development  projects 
throughout  the  world,  is  in  constant 
need  of  replenishment.  The  Japanese 
have  increased  their  contributions  in 
foreign  aid  generally  over  the  past  few 
years,  but  I  think  they  could  afford, 
even  with  the  size  of  their  economy,  a 
very  much  larger  increase. 

There  are  other  multinational  devel- 
oixnent  institutions  and  other  multi- 
national development  financial  institu- 
tions to  which  the  Japanese  could 
make  major  contributions.  I  would 
hope,  although  those  are  not  contem- 
plated within  the  strict  terms  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  that  the  Japanese,  in  consid- 
ering what  has  been  said  here,  would 
also  consider  their  responsibilities  in 
these  other  areas. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. He  has  made  a  very  pertinent 
contribution  to  this  debate.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  I  share  his  views. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished manager  and  ranking  manag- 
er, Mr.  LuoAR  and  Mr.  Pell,  respective- 
ly, for  their  conunents.  I  recognize 
they  are  in  no  position  to  accept  the 
amendment,  but  they  have  made 
statements  that  would  indicate  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  amendment 
has  considerable  merit,  and  I  respect 
the  positions  they  have  expressed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  finished  with  my 
statement  on  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  naj^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Bfr.  Byrd].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
therolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

lUr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator    from    Missouri    [Mr.    Dah- 


PORTH]  and  the  Senator  frtHu  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Eaglb- 
TOH],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkih],  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  DfouTxl  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  ISO  Leg.] 
YEA8-M 


Abdnn- 

Onnun 

Ifurkowiki 

AndrevB 

Omdey 

Nlefclea 

Annstronc 

Hut 

Nunn 

Buicus 

Hatch 

Pen 

BenUen 

H«tfl»U< 

Prealer 

Ooieu 

HawktM 

PtoudItc 

Thwt  liwMi 

Heelit 

Pryor 

Bumpen 

Heflln 

Quayle 

Buidlek 

Betas 

Rlede 

Byrd 

Helmi 

Rnrkefeller 

Chafee 

Holltno 

Both 

Chllea 

Hunukhrey 

Rudmsn 

Coduan 

jotautoD 

Sattaoea 

CiAen 

Kaawbauni 

Saaer 

Cnostoa 

Kaaten 

SUnon 

irAiiiato 

Kennedy 

Blm|i«i«i 

DeCondnl 

Kerry 

Specter 

DentOD 

lAutenbers 

Staflord 

Dtzon 

Leahy 

Stennii 

OmM 

Le*ta 

Stevent 

Dole 

Lone 

Symmi 

Domenld 

Lusar 

Thurmotid 

DurenberBer 

Usthtas 

Trlbte 

Ewt 

MatUnsly 

WaUop 

Evans 

IfcClure 

Warner 

E^ZOD 

MnCnnneU 

Welefcer 

roTi 

Melefaer 

Wllaan 

Oani 

Uetaenbaum 

ZoctiMky 

Oore 

MltrheU 

Gorton 

Moynltian 
NAyS-7 

Biden 

Glenn 

Mataimasa 

Btnsamsn 

Ooldwater 

Bi«dl<!y 

Laxalt 

NOTVOTINO-6 

Duiforth 

Hartln 

^^ckvood 

Eadetoo 

Inouye 

Mr.  LUGAR.  i/tx.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  the 
second-degree  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hsucsl. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
nMxtmam  mo.  ssi 

Mr.  LUGAR.  lAi.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  tixim  Indimna  [Mr.  Ldoar] 
propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  331. 

The  text  of  aection  903  of  Public  Law  98- 
164  is  hereby  deslsnated  as  subsection  (a) 
and  the  text  which  follows  as  subaecUon  (b): 

Pending  completion  of  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
India,  the  annual  earnings  generated  by  the 
monies  appropriated  by  Public  Law  98-411 
may  be  used  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 902(A)  above. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
cleric  has  stated,  this  is  a  technical 
amendment. 

For  the  past  2  years,  we  have  had  an 
agreement  with  India  under  which  we 
use  interest  from  a  particular  local 
currency  account  which  we  maintain 
to  fund  cultural,  educational,  and  sci- 
entific research  and  exchange  pro- 
grams. Since  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  new  agreement  covering  these 
worthwhile  programs  will  not  be  com- 
pleted by  September  30,  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  this  amendment  will  allow 
continuation  of  fimding  through  the 
current  mechanism  until  the  new 
agreement  is  actually  signed. 

I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  are  prepared  to  accept  it  on  this 
side.   

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it  on  this  side  lllcewlse. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  331)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AJOdtDIIKIfT  NO.  33S  TO  AMXinillXlfT  HO.  3»0 

(Purpose:  to  maintain  Presidential  author- 
ity to  curb  human  rights  violations  in  con- 
nection with  population  assistance) 

Mi.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  best  way  to  proceed  to  make  the 
case  for  this  amendment— IiCr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wHl  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  proceed  is  for  me 
to  discuss  what  this  amendment  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do.  Senators  will 
of  course  make  up  their  own  minds  as 
to  how  they  will  vote,  but  I  do  hope 
that  they  will  make  up  their  own 
minds  on  the  basis  of  what  the  amend- 
ment says  and  what  the  amendment 
proposes,  not  on  what  its  opponents 
erroneously  claims  about  it.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  too  technical,  but  this 
amendment  adds  a  new  subsection  to 


sectioi^  104  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  maintain  in  an  explicit  way  the 
President's  current  authority  to  curb 
human  rights  violations  in  population 
control  policy,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  following  violations:  Infanti- 
cide, Abortion,  involuntary  steriliza- 
tion, and  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion. I  would  emphasize  the  word  "in- 
volunt$ry." 

Mr.  president,  the  reasons  for  this 
amendtaient  may  seem  a  bit  complicat- 
ed, but  the  amendment  is  nonetheless 
necessary.  Let  us  examine  the  chronol- 
ogy of  What  has  transpired  thus  far. 

When  the  loreign  aid  bill,  S.  960,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  May  15,  it 
contained  a  provision  that  would  tie 
the  President's  hands  in  developing 
policies  to  curb  human  rights  abuses 
in  connection  with  n.S.  population  as- 
sistano^.  Specifically,  section  303(b)  of 
S.  960  kdded  the  following  sentence  to 
subseclion  (b)  of  section  104  of  the 
Foreigli  Assistance  Act: 

In  detennining  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  tikis  subsection,  the  Administrator  of 
the  age$cy  primarily  responsible  for  admin- 
istering {this  part  shall  not  subject  any  non- 
govemi^ental  or  multilateral  organization 
to  any  (requirement  more  restrictive  tluui 
any  reqairement  applicable  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment for  such  assistance. 

Mr.  president,  that  obviously  is  an 
imjustiried  tying  of  the  President's 
hands.  This  language  in  S.  960,  which 
is  now  bending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, would  severely  tie  the 
Presidoit's  hands  if  it  should  become 
law.  It  would  force  the  executive 
branch!  to  treat  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations exactly  the  same  as  for- 
eign gcwemments.  They  have  a  saying 
down  la  North  Carolina,  "That  doesn't 
even  nfake  good  nonsense,"  if  one  has 
any  appreciation  for  the  tripartite 
system  and  the  prerogatives  clearly 
deslgnjited  to  the  President  of  the 
Unlted^tates. 

I  acknowledge  that  such  a  principle 
of  uniform  treatment  may  at  first 
glance  ,  have  superficial  appeal,  but, 
Mr.  Prfesident,  it  is  not  well-suited  for 
the  delcate  and  constant  adjustments 
that  a  President  must  make  in  rela- 
tions between  our  Government  and 
foreign  governments  because  the  fact 
is  that  foreign  governments  are  by 
their  nature  different  from  nongov- 
ernmental organizations.  Therefore, 
the  President  shotild  continue  to  have 
the  flejtibility  to  treat  them  different- 
ly in  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  in  furtherance 
of  huofan  rights. 

So  the  pending  amendment  modifies 
the  language  of  section  303(b)  of  S. 
960  in  order  to  maintain  Presidential 
authority  and  flexibility  in  curbing 
humanj  rights  abuses  in  connection 
with  pbpulation  control  policies— au- 
thority and  flexibility  he  now  has 
under  existing  law.  SpecificaUy,  my 
amendment  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section.  104  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act,  stiting  in  relevant  part  as  follows: 
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The  President,  in  connection  with  making 
available  aaiiitance  for  population  planning, 
shall  retain  authority  under  Article  n  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  and  shall 
have  authority  hereunder  to  implement 
whatever  policies  he  deems  necessary  to 
curb  human  fighu  violations,  including  but 
not  limited  td  infanticide.  aborUon.  involun- 
tary sterilization,  and  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
crimination. ' 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a  couple 
of  issues  here.  The  first  is  institution- 
al, as  I  sajj,  that  being  whether  the 
President  ^f  the  United  States  as 
Chief  of  Stite  will  be  permitted  suffi- 
cient latitude  and  flexibility  to  con- 
duct our  foreign  policy.  That  is  what  it 
boils  down  tio. 

This  issuej  transcends  any  particular 
Presidency  and  goes  to  the  heart  of 
how  the  cotastltutional  separation  of 
powers  should  work  in  practice.  WiU 
we  allow  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  no  matter  who  he  is,  no  matter 
what  party  he  represents,  to  do  his  Job 
in  foreign  afffairs?  Or  are  we  going  to 
tie  him  down  and  hem  him  in  at  every 
turn? 

The  second  issue— and  I  recognize  it 
is  a  lltUe  bill  delicate  but  it  is,  nonethe- 
less, a  pari  of  it— is  political:  Will 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  after 
having  beeni  reelected  by  a  landslide  of 
49  of  50  Stites.  be  supported  by  Con- 
gress in  the  way  he  has  chosen  to  de- 
velop U.S.  population  policy  abroad. 

Now,  if  it  is  news  to  any  Senator 
that  Ronald  Reagan  opposes  infanti- 
cide, abortion,  coercive  sterilization, 
and  racial  or  ethnic  discrimination  in 
population  policy,  I  wiU  have  to  say 
that  the  Senator  has  not  been  listen- 
ing. Of  coi^rse.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  on  these  questions. 
And  there  may  be  some— there  may  be 
many— who  do  not  agree  with  him.  but 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  been 
forthright  iii  taking  his  positions.  Ev- 
erybody whb  went  to  the  polls  in  1984 
and  voted  for  Ronald  Reagan  is  bound 
to  have  knopn  where  he  stood  on  this 
issue.  The  American  people  knew  it 
and  they  bverwhelmingly  returned 
him  to  offlc^. 

So  I  guess.  Mr.  President,  part  and 
I>arcel  of  ^hat  we  will  decide  this 
aftem(x>n.  {Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike,  ts  whether  we  are  going  to 
allow  Presi(ient  Reagan  to  carry  out 
the  mandat^  which  his  policies  obvi- 
ously received  from  the  American 
people,  or  are  we  going  to  impede,  dis- 
rupt, and  undercut  him  whenever  the 
opportunltylarises. 

I  tend  to  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  American  people,  even  those  who 
disagree  with  the  President  on  various 
issues,  recognize  that  Ronald  Reagan 
was,  after  all,  elected  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
letter  fromjKen  Dam,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Stale,  dated  May  14,  1985,  in 
which  he  makes  clear  the  support  of 
the  State  Department  for  an  amend- 
ment of  this  sort. 


Mr.  Dam  Imows  that  the  concept  of 
this  amendment,  that  of  Presidential 
flexibility  in  developing  population 
policies,  should  be  maintained  in  order 
that  the  President  not  be  impeded  in 
his  efforts  to  stem  human  rights 
abuses.  This  concept  was  endorsed  by 
the  administration  during  consider- 
ation of  S.  960,  to  which  I  alluded  Just 
a  couple  of  minutes  ago. 

During  the  debate  on  that  biU.  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Lugar]  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  that  he  received  from 
Secretary  Dam.  Mr.  £>am  was  acting  in 
the  absence  of  Secretary  Shultz.  who 
was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time. 
The  letter  listed  a  number  of  amend- 
ments which,  the  letter  said— signed 
by  Kenneth  W.  Dam,  Acting  Secre- 
tary—"must  be  made  on  the  Senate 
fl(x>r  in  order  to  win  administration 
approval."  One  of  them  was  described 
as  follows: 

A  provision  allowing  the  President  to  deny 
funds  to  foreign  nongovernmental  or  multi- 
lateral organizations  which  perform  abor- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  bill  passed  with- 
out such  an  amendment. 

That  is  why  I  felt  obliged  to  make  as 
certain  as  possible,  within  the  limit  of 
my  capability,  that  a  clear-cut  vote  on 
that  proposition,  not  watered  down, 
ocaa  on  this  bill.  That  is  why,  Mr. 
President,  I  offered  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  my  underlying  amend- 
ment. The  perfecting  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  underlying  amend- 
ment except  it  adds  an  effective  date. 

Now,  I  may  win  or  I  may  lose  on  this 
vote.  Mr.  President.  We  all  like  to  win. 
But  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  wheth- 
er you  win  or  whether  you  lose,  you 
are  obliged  to  try.  And  try  I  am  doing, 
at  this  moment,  because  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  the  tripartite  system  in 
which  we  all  presumably  believe  is  at 
stake  in  this  issue  and  in  the  vote  that 
will  occwi  shortly. 

(Bftr.  PRESSLER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  oppceltion  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Helms. 

We  argued  this  issue  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  respect  his 
sensitivity  on  this  issue,  just  as  I  be- 
lieve he  shares  with  me  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  important  issue. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  do  not  believe  it  ties 
the  President's  hands  curbing  human 
rights  violations,  because,  if  adopted, 
this  amendment  will  have  the  effect  of 
undoing  language  approved  less  than  a 
month  ago  by  this  body. 

This  is  language  which  I  offered 
during  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee markup  of  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill,  S.  960.  It  was  approved 
both  by  the  committee  and  by  the  full 
Senate  as  part  of  the  final  version  of 
S.  960.  It  provides  that  foreign  govern- 
ments and  nongovernmental  organiza- 


tions will  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
with  respect  to  establishing  eligibility 
for  U.S.  population  assistance  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  way  it  has 
always  been  handled  until  the  past 
summer's  conference  in  Mexico  City 
when  a  change  in  the  policy  was  an- 
nounced. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment in  committee  and  in  opposing 
the  amendment  now  before  us  is  to 
maintAJn  the  viability  of  our  popula- 
tion planning  assistance  efforts 
abroad.  These  efforts,  which  have 
taken  years  of  painstaking  work  to  de- 
velop, are  now  threatened  by  a  policy 
change  announced  last  summer  at  the 
International  Conference  on  Popula- 
tion held  in  Mexico  CMty.  That  new 
policy  states  that  nongovernmental 
and  multilateral  organizations  may 
not  use  any  funds— even  their  own— 
for  abortion-related  activities  if  they 
wish  to  receive  U.S.  assistance.  For- 
eign government  recipients  of  U.S. 
population  aid  are  not  subject  to  this 
new  restriction. 

There  is  much  more  to  this  policy 
revision  than  first  meets  the  eye,  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
fully  appreciate  the  complexities  of 
the  issue  before  we  cast  what  some 
might  erroneously  regard  as  "Just  an- 
other abortion  funding  vote." 

Before  we  lose  sight  of  what  is  really 
the  central  issue  before  us— the  future 
of  international  family  planning  pro- 
grams—I want  to  state  clearly  several 
points: 

First,  since  1973,  we  have  prohibited 
the  use  of  U.S.  dollars  by  any  recipient  of 
U.S.  population  assistance  to  pay  for 
abortions  abroad: 

Second,  numerous  audits  have  dem- 
onstrated that  there  has  been  strict 
compliance  with  this  prohibition  and 
that  no  U.S.  funds  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  language  clearly  states 
that  no  funding  will  be  provided  for 
China,  where  there  is  concern  about 
infanticide; 

Third,  I  am  not  trjing- nor  do  I 
wish- to  change  this  policy.  I  don't 
think  U.S.  funds  should  be  used  for 
abortion  abroad;  and 

Fourth,  it  would  not  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  dealing  with  human 
rights  violations. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  put  us 
back  to  where  we  were  prior  to  the 
Mexico  City  policy  revision.  The 
reason  I  believe  this  is  so  important  is 
that  I  have  chaired  many  hearings  of 
the  Africa  Subcommittee  regarding 
famine  problems.  One  cannot  go 
through  such  an  experience  without 
re<x>gnizing  the  role  which  overpopula- 
tion plays  In  both  creating  and  com- 
pounding famine  in  Africa. 

The  most  visible  impact  of  this 
policy  revision  was  the  decision  an- 
nounced in  December  to  discontinue 
support  for  the  International  Planned 
Parenth(x>d  Federation,  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  119  individual  family 


planning  associations.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]  had 
expected  that  about  $11  to  $12  mil- 
lion—not including  commodities— 
which  would  have  gone  to  IPPF  would 
be  reprogrammed.  That  was  Decem- 
ber. Today,  nearly  6  months  later— 
and  well  into  fiscal  year  1985— not  1 
cent  of  these  funds  has  been  redirect- 
ed. 

The  problem  does  not  end  with 
EPPF,  however.  The  only  reason  that 
other  groups  have  not  already  been  af- 
fected is  that  AID  has  chosen  not  to 
implement  the  new  requirements  until 
an  organization's  contract  is  up  for  re- 
newal. 

Based  on  the  concerns  which  have 
been  raised  about  the  implementing 
clauses  prepared  by  AID,  it  is  clear 
that  even  those  organizations  which 
disassociate  themselves  completely 
from  abortion  are  doubtful  of  their 
ability  to  comply.  That  is  because  not 
only  must  they  disassociate  them- 
selves from  abortion,  but  they  must 
also  assiu-e  that  all  their  subgrantees 
do  the  same.  Moreover,  these  clauses 
go  far  beyond  any  re?sonable  defini- 
tion of  "performing  or  actively  pro- 
n^oting  abortion."  To  me,  actively  pro- 
moting abortion  means  providing  in- 
formation or  services  which  recom- 
mends or  gives  preference  to  abortion 
as  an  alternative  to  cnntraception  for 
the  purpose  of  family  planning. 

To  AID,  however,  "actively  promot- 
ing abortion"  includes  even  providing 
advice  and  information  regarding  the 
availability  of  legal,  medically  indicat- 
ed abortion.  This  is  taken  to  the  point 
where  a  group  must  assure  AID  that 
no  physician  in  any  facility  which  re- 
ceives population  assistance  will  men- 
tion to  a  woman — even  upon  request- 
that  abortion  is  available  in  a  coimtry 
where  it  is  legal.  These  organizations 
point  out  that  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion either  to  ask  or  to  expect  a  physi- 
cian to  violate  principles  of  profession- 
al responsibility  by  withholding  care 
and  counsel  he  or  she  believes  to  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  a  patient. 

What  is  damaged  is  the  work  of  pop- 
ulation assistance  efforts  which  have 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  abortion. 

Through  alternatives  and  abortion, 
we  can  and  we  should  work  for  con- 
structive, positive  alternatives  which 
will  enhance  economic  and  political 
stability  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life. 

Mr.  HEXMS.  Bfr.  President,  let  me 
be  as  explicit  as  I  can.  I  certainly  want 
to  be  entirely  deferential  to  a  lady 
whom  '  admire  and  respect,  as  she 
well  knows.  I  enjoy  serving  in  the 
Senate  with  her,  and  it  gives  me  a 
problem  every  time  I  find  myself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  an  issue  from  her. 

Let  me  say,  as  explicitly  as  I  know 
how,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
amendment  that  undercuts  U.S.  popu- 
lation assistance  for  family  planning. 
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In  the  flnt  place.  I  draw  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  family  planning  and 
the  subjects  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment The  subjects  of  this  amendment 
over  which  the  President  will  be  given 
explicit  authority  to  make  policy  are 
infanticide,  abortion,  involuntary  ster- 
iliaitlon.  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, and  other  human  rights  abuses. 
None  of  these.  I  sulnnit.  has  any  legiti- 
mate role  In  family  planning. 

Second,  even  though  I  suppose  there 
are  some  who  will  question  whether 
the  taxpayers  are  getting  their 
money's  worth  in  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
limit  population  growth  when  we  have 
serious  needs  here  at  home,  this 
amendment  does  not— I  repeat,  does 
not— affect  current  or  future  fimdlng 
of  family  planning  in  foreign  aid.  Just 
as  a  point  of  en4>hasls.  so  that  Sena- 
tors who  may  be  listening  on  their 
squawkboxes  in  their  offices  will  un- 
derstand, this  amendment  does  not 
affect  current  or  future  ftmdlng  of 
family  planning  in  foreign  aid.  Thus,  it 
would  not  be  accurate  to  assimie  that 
this  amendment  undercuts  in  any  way 
the  XJ&  commitment  to  family  plan- 
ning abroad. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  does 
not  set  requirements  or  restrictions  as 
to  any  specific  recipient  of  U.S.  popu- 
lation assistance.  All  of  them  are  free 
to  compete  for  the  available  grants. 
No  one  is  disqualified  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  say  again,  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble, what  this  amendment  does.  All  it 
does  is  to  leave  it  to  the  President, 
whoever  he  may  be— I  felt  the  same 
way  when  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Ford.  Mi. 
Nixon,  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  Presi- 
dent—and whoever  may  sit  in  the  Oval 
Office  in  future  years.  We  must  leave 
to  the  President  the  authority  for  set- 
ting requirements  and  restrictions 
that  he  believes  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  the  fur- 
therance of  human  rights  in  our  for- 
eign policy. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  because  it  is 
the  President,  not  Congress,  who  is 
representative  of  the  United  States  in 
foreign  policy. 

Mr  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
jrleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HTIIiMS  I  am  glad  to  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  notice  the 
language  having  to  do  with  population 
planning  and  wonder  whether  that 
would  Include  the  question  of  where 
people  live  in  a  particular  area  or  what 
sector  of  the  country  they  live  in. 
Would  that  be  a  part  of  the  popula- 
tl<»  planning? 

Mr.  HBIiMS.  The  amendment  would 
not  address  that  kind  of  thing  stand- 
ing alone.  The  ammdment  addresses 
the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  have  the 
Judgment  and  the  authority  that  he 
has  under  existing  law. 


Mr,  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  see 
where  it  says  "under  existing  law," 
and  gs  I  read  it,  it  would  seem  to  me  to 
indicate  that  the  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  making  available  assistance 
for  population  planning,  would  have 
authority  to  implement  whatever 
pollc}r  he  deems  necessary  to  curb 
humin  rights  violations,  including 
racial  or  ethnic  discrimination.  As  I 
read  that,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  It 
C0UI4  very  well  lend  itself  to  have  the 
inteit>retatlon  that  the  President  is 
given  whatever  authority  he  deems 
neceisary  in  connection  with  the  prob- 
lems of  South  Africa  and  the  racial 
discrimination  there.  That  would  come 
the  whole  question  of  racial 
ition.  and  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  understand  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  intending, 
becaase  the  language  certainly  says  so, 
to  give  the  President  all  of  the  author- 
ity uat— let  us  see— he  shall  have  au- 
thority hereunder  to  Implement  what- 
ever policies  he  deems  necessary  to 
curb, human  rights  violations,  includ- 
ing racial  or  ethnic  discrimination. 

As  1  understand  that,  and  I  am  not 
certain  at  all  that  I  am  opposed  to 
that-^in  fact,  I  do  not  think  I  am— but 
I  did  not  know  that  the  Senator  from 

H  Carolina  and  I  were  in  agree- 
on  the  question  of  giving  the 
ent  authority  to  take  such  steps 
as  hf  deems  necessary  in  connection 
wlthciu'blng  South  African  dlscriml- 
natioki  against  their  blacks.  But 
whether  that  be  the  intent  or  not  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  is  It 
not  me  fact  that  that  is  what  It  sajrs? 
Mri  HELMS.  No,  it  is  not  a  fact  as 
broadly  as  the  able  Senator  has  stated 
it. 

Th^  Senator  perhaps  needs  to  go 
backjand  look  at  the  reference  point. 
Let  me  read  him  from  the  Foreign— 

Mri  METZENBA17M.  What  record  is 
the  Senator  talking  about? 
MH  HELMS.  Let  me  finish. 

METZENBAUM.  We  only  have 
us  here  this  amendment.  The 
does  not  speak  any  louder  than 
:e  of  the  amendment,  and 
;e  of  the  amendment  says 
ly  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
>rets  it  to  mean  because  it  sajrs 
categorical  terms  the  President 
'en  that  full  authority,  and  I 
hope— I  am  not  a  supporter  of  the 
amendment;  I  do  not  intend  to  vote 
for  if-but  I  do  want  to  be  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  un- 
derstlands  the  power  that  he  is  putting 
in  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
implementation  of  policies  vis-a-vis 
South  Africa,  and  since  I  know  that  he 
may  not  be  in  agreement  with  me  on 
that  issue  as  well,  I  Just  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  record,  the  congres- 
sloni  1  debate,  indicate  that  some  of  us 
in  tlie  Senate  interpret  the  language 
to  m  am,  Just  that. 

Ml .  HELMS.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  I  taf f  member  that  perhaps  I  mis- 
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understood  the  question  the  Senator 
raised.  Wpuld  he  state  the  question 
again?  Mgybe  I  can  take  another  run 
at  answering  it.  What  is  the  precise 
question  qf  the  Senator? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  precise 
question  Is,  Is  it  not  the  fact  that 
imder  the  language  of  the  Senator's 
amendmetit  if  it  should  be  passed, 
which  I  4ope  it  will  not  be.  but  if  it 
should  be  passed,  it  would  give  the 
President!  ^^  power  to  implement 
whatever  ipolides  he  deems  necessary 
to  curb  human  rights  violations.  In- 
cluding racial  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion in  Sobth  Africa? 

Mx.  HKLMS.  If  It  is  involved  in 
family  plinnlng  and  using  U.S.  funds 
to  do  it.  y^. 

Mr.  MEtrZENBAUM.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  theije  is  nothing  in  here  about 
family  plpmlng  because  it  says  the 
President ,  in  connection  with  maUng 
available  |  assistance  for  peculation 
planning,  which  is  a  little  something 
different  |than  family  planning,  so  I 
want  to  point  out  to  my  friend  that  it 
is  not  family  planning  about  which  we 
are  speaUng;  we  are  q)eaklng  when 
they  make  available  assistance  for 
population  planning  which,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  i^  something  totally  different 
than  fanilly  planning,  that  we  are 
giving  the  President,  if  this  amend- 
ment shoald  be  adopted,  great  latitude 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  South  Af- 
rican radii  discrimination. 

Mr.  HETiMS  I  stOl  say  we  are  talk- 
ing about  population  planning,  family 
planning,  [  whatever  terminology  the 
Senator  Wants  to  use.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  addresses.  We  are  not 
addressing  the  South  African  ques- 
tion, unl^  under  section  104(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  United  States 
funds  are!  used  for  population/family 
planning,  j 

Mn.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  through 
with  his  (yestloning? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  Df  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  because  I  think  it  is  an  inter- 
esting qu^ion  regarding  when  and  in 
what  wa|r  Congress  should  tie  the 
hands  of  the  President.  I  think  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  of  us  would 
agree  thai  the  President  should  have 
as  much  latitude  as  possible,  particu- 
larly in  tBe  area  of  foreign  policy.  We 
Just  flnlslied  a  vote  on  the  overturning 
of  the  Clark  amendment,  which  did  tie 
the  President's  hands.  But  when  the 
Senator  «ays  that  we  should  not  tie 
the  President's  hands.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  if  he 
did  not  offer  an  amendment  that 
indeed  attempted  to  tie  the  President's 
hands  in  1983?  Did  he  not  offer  an 
amendment  at  the  time  which  would 
have  presented  the  President  imple- 
menting my  defense  program  which 
assimied  ratification  of  the  SALT  n 
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Treaty?  So  in  doing  that,  the  Senator 
was  offering  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  which  indeed  would  have  re- 
stricted the  President  in  the  area  with 
which  he  was  concerned?  Is  that  not 
the  case? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  jrield 
tome? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EOXMS.  Mr.  President,  how 
does  one  answer  a  lovely  lady  who  is  a 
distinguished  and  able  Senator?  Let 
me  try. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  were  deal- 
ing with  ratification  of  SALT  n  which 
as  she  knows  is  absolutely  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Senate  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Any  treaty  is.  Thus  I  do  not  know 
how  to  assess  her  analogy,  let  alone 
answer  it.  In  any  case,  the  Senate  was 
clearly  within  its  duty  in  addressing 
any  implication  resulting  from  SALT 
n.  So  I  really  cannot  accept  the  Sena- 
tor's analogy. 

Mrs.  ElASSEBAUM.  Let  me  perhaps 
ask  it  in  another  way,  because  it  really 
is  a  question  about  how  and  when  we 
tie  the  President's  hands.  The  Senator 
is  saying  SALT  H  clearly  gave  us  the 
ability  to  restrict  the  President  in  that 
case.  I  would  only  say  to  the  Senator, 
and  would  he  not  agree,  that  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  language  in  any  author- 
ization legislation,  certainly  in  foreign 
aid  authorizations,  which  does  lay  out 
certain  guidelines  and  certain  require- 
ments that  we  feel  are  important.  We 
have  debated  them  in  committee.  We 
have  debated  them  on  the  floor.  I  do 
not  think  my  language  in  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  ties  the  Presi- 
dent's hands.  It  is  language  that  has 
already  been  iM7Proved  as  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  and  that 
takes  us  back  to  the  way  our  popula- 
tion planning  assistance  program  oper- 
ated before  last  summer.  Funding  was 
never  provided  for  the  very  things 
that  the  Senator  is  addressing,  but 
funding  did  go  to  those  organizations 
which  are  now  unable  to  comply  with 
the  new  policy— and  that  is  the  dlfit:>- 
ence. 

And  I  think  it  is  a  very  Important 
difference  If  we  do  care  about  family 
planning  assistance  programs. 

That  is  why  I  really  do  not  feel  the 
real  issue  is  one  of  tying  the  Presi- 
dent's hands. 

Mr.  TTRT.M-a  The  President  thinks 
the  S.  960  language  does,  and  the 
State  Department,  according  to  Mr. 
Dam.  thinks  it  does. 

All  I  am  saying.  I  say  to  the  able 
Senator,  is  that  we  leave  the  authority 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  addressing,  with  this 
amendment,  any  funding  level.  The 
Senator  acknowledges  that,  does  she 
not? 
Mn.  KASSEBAUM.  Tes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  And  I  am  not  propos- 
ing that  any  organization  shall  be  ex- 


cluded or  precluded  from  receiving  a 

grant,  am  I? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Tes  you  are.  be- 
cause you  say  that  the  President 
would  make  that  determination.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  determine  the  fund- 
ing. That  is  something  that  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  determine. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  would  it  not  be  the 
prerogative  of  the  President,  as  it 
always  has  been,  for  him  to  determine 
those  who  are  seeking  the  taxpayers' 
tunds  allocated  and  iu>proprlated  for 
this  purpose?  Would  the  Senator  not 

agree?  

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  There  are  cer- 
tain entitles  which  have  always  been 
involved  in  family  planning  assistance. 
The    International    Planned    Parent- 
hood Federation  is  one.  and  there  are 
others.  These  are  groups  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  have  been  involved  in 
abortion-related    funding.    We    have 
always  held  our  money  separate  so 
that  it  could  not  be  used  for  abortion. 
Now.  the  Senator,  and  maybe  all  of 
us.  might  quMtion  the  overall  level  of 
fiinding  for  population  planning  pro- 
grams and  we  might  wonder  if  these 
organizations  were  doing  the  Job  we 
would  hope  they  do.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  should  take  away  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  support  in  the  U.S. 
Congress    for    family    planning    pro- 
grams. Placing  restrictions  on  nongov- 
ernmental groups  which  we  do  not  re- 
quire   of    Government    recipients    of 
population  planning  fimds  draws  a  dis- 
tinction that  I. think  should  not  be 
made.  From  government  to  govern- 
ment—and. as  the  Senator  has  said,  it 
is  an  issue  of  sovereignty — we  cannot 
m>ply  these  restrictions.  Certainly,  we 
should  continue  to  require  that  our 
funds  be  held  separate  to  assure  they 
are  not  used  for  abortion.  I  also  think 
we  should  be  able  to  provide  funding 
to   nongovernmental   groups   on   the 
same  terms  as  to  Government  groups 
because  many  of  them  have  been  long 
involved  woiidng  with  programs  that 
are  beneficial  in  countries  with  major 
population  problems.  That  is  the  key 
point  in  my  view,  not  a  question  of 
tjrlng  the  President's  hands. 

Mr.  WTCT.MS  Even  though  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  duly  elected 
by  the  people,  may  make  a  Judgment 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  others?  I  am  trying  to  un- 
derstand exactly  her  point 

The  Senator  Is  saying  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  not  have  any  option  in 
this  Judgment?  Is  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying? 

Mn.  KASSEBAUM.  I  think  the 
President's  option  in  this  area,  as  It  is 
for  any  of  the  areas  that  we  haiuile  in 
the  foreign  aid  authorization,  is  to 
give  us  guidance  and  recommenda- 
tions. We  considered  these  recommen- 
dations and  debated  them  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floors.  The  President 
clearly  has  responsibility  which  he  ex- 
ercises as  our  leader  to  establish  what 


he  believes  is  important  to  accomplish. 
That  he  can  do  without  our  necessari- 
ly directing  his  actions  and  decisions. 

The  question  before  us  deals  with  an 
area  in  which  Congress  has  tradition- 
ally been  involved,  and  we  should  con- 
tinue to  be.  And  that  I  think,  is  the 
central  point. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But,  if  the  Senator  wlU 
forgive  me,  we  have  not  traditionally 
been  involved  in  telling  the  President 
of  the  United  States  "You  must  do 
this  and  you  must  not  do  this"  with 
reference  to  foreign  governments. 
That  is  uniquely  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
uniquely  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  to  implement  foreign  policy. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  Congress  can 
or  should  dictate  that  sort  of  decision. 
I  am  sorry  but  I  do  not  agree  with 

the  Senator. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  we 
do  that  many  times.  We  Just  got  into 
many  important  issues  on  the  defense 
authorlzatioin  bOL  Among  other 
things,  we  debated  the  level  of  funding 
for  the  strategic  defense  initiative  and 
raised  questions  about  the  President's 
reeommendatlons  for  the  MX  mlssQe. 
Our  policy  toward  South  Africa  is  an 
area  where  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  both  agree  that 
econranlc  sanctions  are  not  a  wise 
policy  initiative,  and  yet.  Congress  is 
clearly  moving  in  that  direction,  and  I 
would  guess  such  steiM  may  be  inevita- 
ble. The  President  has  clearly  stated 
his  concerns  about  economic  sanc- 
tions. The  President  certainly  has  the 
ability  and  the  responsibility  of  his 
leadership  to  express  his  concerns,  and 
the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  wllL 

Mr.  TncT.itf«  The  Senator  has  per- 
siiaded  me  as  to  her  sincerity,  but  I  be- 
lieve her  to  be  sincerely  wrong.  I  say 
again  that  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  preserve  the  President's  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  clearly  enunciated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Now  as  for  what  we  did  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  sure,  we  set 
levels  of  fiindlng.  And  Congress  can 
Indeed  eliminate  weapons  by  not  fund- 
ing them.  But  the  Senator's  point  is 
not  analogous.  This  Congress  uniquely 
has  the  sole  authority  to  declare  war. 
But  the  President,  on  the  other  band, 
is  the  Conunander  in  Chief. 

I  say  again  that  this  amendment 
does  not  propose  to  touch  the  fimdlng 
level  for  population-family  planning. 

Mr.  President  1 3^eld  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mi.  pell.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  HawalL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Helms  amend- 
ment Only  3  weeks  ago,  during  consid- 
eration of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization Act.  the  Senate  adopted 
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the  Kaaaebaum  amendment  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee which  assure  equal  treatment 
of  both  foreign  governments  and  non- 
governmental organizations  engaged 
In  providing  family  planning  services 
in  developing  nations.  We  should  reaf- 
firm that  policy  today  and  reject  at- 
tempts to  weaken  the  U^S.  commit- 
ment to  population  assistance  in  the 
name  of  human  rights. 

EMsting  law,  enacted  in  1973,  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  XJ£.  population  aid 
fimds  to  pay  for  abortion  as  a  method 


pre-  ^d  post-natal  care.  They  will  in- 
clude the  peoples  of  developing  na- 
tions whose  dreams  of  a  better  life 
may  be  shattered  if  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  needed  population  planning  as- 
sistance. 

Iro^cally,  by  preventing  private  or- 
ganizations from  providing  much 
needed  voluntary  family  planning 
services,  the  administration  may  even 
promt te  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
abortfens— both  legal  and  illegal,  vol- 
untary   and    coercive— in    the    Third 
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.  ,     ,.      ,       ,           ^  ,    ^  .       ..  World  Obviously,  this  is  not  a  good 

of  family  planning  and.  to  date,  there  way  ti  promote  human  rights 

have  been  no  reported  violations  of  Mr.  j  President,    the   administration 

this  statute.  The  Kassebaum  amend-  recogiized  that  it  should  not  dictate 

ment  as  adopted  by  the  Foreign  Rela-  abortfen  policy  to  other  governments. 


tions  Committee  and  this  body  would 
not  change  this  longstanding  policy. 
Indeed,  it  reaffirms  our  commltaient 
to  voluntary  family  planning  and  our 
repugnance  for  any  form  of  coercive 
family  planning  practices. 

Under  current  law.  both  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations which  provide  family  plan- 
ning services  are  permitted  to  keep 
funds  from  the  UA  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  [AID]  in  segre- 
gated accounts.  None  of  these  moneys 
are  used  to  perform  abortions  or  pro- 
mote abortion  in  the  40  or  more  devel- 
oping nations  where  voluntary  abor- 
tion is  legal. 

Last  summer,  in  an  abrupt  departure 
from  this  policy,  the  administration 
announced  that  it  would  no  longer 
fund  any  private  organization  involved 
in  performing  or  actively  promoting 
abortion— even  if  no  AID  fimds  are 
used  to  support  these  activities. 

As  a  result  of  this  misguided  new 
policy,  which  never  received  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  Congress,  the  Inter- 
national Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, the  world's  largest  private  provid- 
er of  volimtary  family  planning  serv- 
ices, lost  approximately  one-third  of 
its  annual  budget— about  $12  million, 
in  funds  provided  by  AID,  and  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  free  contra- 
ceptives and  educational  materials 
provided  by  AID.  A  number  of  other 
AID  grantees,  including  universities 
and  private,  nonprofit  corporations 
also  were  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  U.S.  funds.  That  is  why  the 
Senate  acted  during  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  only  3  weeks  ago, 
and  that  is  why  we  should  reject  the 
Helms  amendment  which  is  an  at- 
tempt to  reassert  the  administration's 
views. 

The  real  victims  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  will  be  the  millions  of 
mothers  and  children  in  developing 
countries  who  today  enjoy  better 
health  and  a  more  secure  future  as  a 
result  of  family  planning  services  pro- 
vided with  American  help.  They  will 
be  the  millions  of  unwanted  children 
who  face  almost  certain  starvation  and 
women  whose  lives  are  shortened  by 
too  frequent  childbearing  and   poor 


Howefer,  it  wants  to  place  private, 
nongojvemmental  organizations  in  the 
position  of  dictator  to  other  govern- 
ments in  their  middleman  role,  even 
though  abortion  is  legal  in  this  coun- 
try and  has  been  for  years.  It  is  a  case 
of  saying  "do  as  I  say.  not  as  I  do." 
This  is  an  unacceptable  double  stand- 
ard—the kind^  of  thing  that  we  in  the 
Unite^  States  would  not  tolerate  for  1 
minute.  Fortunately,  the  full  Senate 
recogilized  the  problem  and  resolved 
it.  Let  us  not  undermine  our  decision 
of  3  weeks  ago.  Let  us  reject  the  Helms 
amendment  and  retain  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  contin- 
ue our  longstanding  policy  of  support 
for  a  wide  range  of  population  services 
provided  both  by  governments  and  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  fresldent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  fELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Thei  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  if  adopted  would  negate 
the  Ktssebatmi  amendment  which  was 
supported  in  the  committee,  was 
adopted  by  the  fuU  Senate  Just  last 
month,  and  the  Kassebatun  amend- 
ment limply  requires  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  U.S.  population  assistance  with 
respect  to  the  recipient  governments 
and  nongovernmental  or  multilateral 
organkations.  Our  committee  adopted 
the  BSassebaum  amendment  in  order 
to  restore  equal  treatment  in  our  bilat- 
eral assistance  program  to  govern- 
ments and  these  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations. Henceforth,  we  will  pro- 
vide funding  to  each  on  the  same  basis 
or  we  will  deny  funding  on  the  same 
basis. 

Curiently.  we  find  the  anomaly  of 
an  organization  like  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  can 
be  deiiied  a  grant  because  it  uses  pri- 
vate funds  for  support  of  abortions 
while  we  continue  to  provide  aid  to  a 
nation  like  India  or  Bangladesh  which 
uses  public  funds  for  Just  such  pur- 
poses. The  Kassebaum  language  ends 
that  anomaly.  I  oppose  the  present 
amendment  because  it  guts  the  Kasse- 
baum amendment,  its  clever  wording 
notwithstanding. 

I  yi^d  the  floor. 


Mr.  HEUiffiS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRiBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  recognizing  me. 

Earlier  ihere  was  a  discussion  be- 
tween the  fible  Senator  from  Ohio.  Mr. 
MnzBfBAdM.  and  this  Senator  from 
North  Caiolina.  I  believe  I  made  my 
position  d^  but  in  case  I  did  not.  let 
me  try  again  to  clear  up  the  question 
of  racial  ^r  ethnic  discrimination  in 
South  Africa  population  policy  that 
was  raised  by  Senator  BfnzsirBAUii. 

My  resppnse  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  ih  effect  this:  To  the  extoit 
that  South  Africa  receives  or  should 
receive  U;s.  population  assistance 
funds  under  section  104(b)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  the  President  of 
the  nnited  States  under  my  amend- 
ment, whlcai  is  now  pending,  will  have 
authority  to  curb  racial  or  ethnic  dis- 
crlmlnatioil.  So  on  this  point,  and  in 
this  content,  my  able  friend  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  IfnzKHBAUM.  and  I  probably 
are  in  complete  agreement,  which  may 
or  may  noube  a  rarity. 

I  say  agttn.  Mr.  President— and  this 
will  be  my  final  comment— the  issue 
on  this  amendment  is  not  Internation- 
al Planned  Parenthood  Federation  or 
any  other  mdividual  or  siiecific  group. 
The  issue  b  solely  whether  the  Presi- 
dent of  the;  United  States  will  continue 
to  have  th«  authority  and  flexibility  to 
conduct  th^  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  including  the  authority 
to  develop  Ipopulation  control  policies. 

However.1  Mr.  President,  since  an 
issue  has  been  made  of  International 
Planned  Parenthood,  I  would  like  to 
include  certain  materials  in  the 
Rbcoro  wl^ch  bear  on  the  question  of 
Planned  Parenthood  support  for  abor- 
tion worldifide. 

Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
printed  in  l^he  Recobd: 

First,  a  ikter  dated  May  7.  1985.  to 
me  from  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee! 

Second,  tin  enclosure  with  that  letter 
entitled  'Ido  Population  Control 
Groups  regard  Abortion  as  an  Accept- 
able Methdd  of  Birth  Control."  dated 
April  29,  ins. 

Third,  aiiother  enclosm^  with  that 
letter  which  is  an  article  by  Donald  P. 
Warwick  f^m  the  Hastings  Center 
report  of  April  1980  entitled  "Foreign 
Aid  for  Abortion"— including  foot- 
notes—and  two  resulting  letters  to  the 
editor. 

Fourth,  in  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Joutnal  of  December  19,  1984, 
entitled  "Planned  Parenthood's 
Plans." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ondered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Natiomal  Right  to  Vzww 

ComoTm,  lac. 
Wathinoton  DC.  May  7,  IMS. 
Senator  Jnu  Hkuu, 
DirkMen  Senate  OffUx  Building,   Washing- 

ton.  DC. 
Re  8.  960  and  funding  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

DiAK  SxMATOB  HsLMs:  Lut  Summer.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decided  that  the  U.S.  would  no 
longer  fimd  private  foreign-t>aaed  organlza- 
tlona  which  seek  to  repeal  the  anti-abortion 
laws  of  sovereign  states  or  which  actively 
promote  abortion  as  a  method  of  family 
planning  through  other  means.  This  policy 
was  enunciated  at  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Population  held  in  Mexico  City 
in  August. 

The  London-based  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  (IPPF)  refused  to 
accept  the  President's  policy  and  thus,  as  of 
January  1.  lost  eligibility  for  funding  from 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  AID  has  informed  the  Congress  that 
the  money  which  would  have  gone  to  IPPF 
(about  $17  mUUon  this  year)  will  aU  be 
spent  on  population  assistance,  much  of  it 
in  Africa.  

It  is  not  surprising  that  IPPF  rejected  the 
President's  anti-abortion  policy.  For  over  a 
decade,  IPPF  (a  federation  of  about  130  na- 
tional affiliates)  has  engaged  in  an  interna- 
tional campaign  to  repeal  all  anti-abortion 
laws. 

IPPF's  policy  of  undermining  anti-abor- 
tion laws  was  well  documented  by  Donald  P. 
Warwick  of  the  Harvard  Institute  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  the  April  1980 
Hastings  Center  Report  (enclosed).  Prof. 
Warwick  (himself  a  supporter  of  legal  abor- 
tion) concluded: 

"The  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  London  (IPPF)  has  been  the 
most  outspoken  advocate  of  legal  abortion 
services  In  the  developing  countries.  .  .  . 
The  IPPPs  sUted  position  is  that  abortion 
should  be  legally  available  to  those  who 
desire  it  and  that  local  associations  [l.e., 
IPPF  affiliates],  when  poBsible.  should 
assist  in  providing  the  necessary  services." 

IPPF  has  not  limited  itself  to  compalgn- 
ing  agaiiut  the  anti-abortion  laws  of  sover- 
eign states.  IFPP  has  also  encouraged  its  af- 
filiates to  violate  such  laws  "as  part  of  the 
process  of  stimulating  change." 

This  longstanding  policy  was  recently  reit- 
erated in  the  Report  of  the  Worldng  Oroup 
on  the  Promotion  of  Family  Planning  As  A 
Basic  Human  Right,  disseminated  to  IPPF 
affiliates  in  November,  1983.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  report,  IPPF  affiliates  were 
urged  "to  accept  these  recommendations 
and  promote  them  as  widely  as  possible" 
(page  7). 

The  report  (which  was  signed  by  Faye 
Watleton,  president  of  the  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation  of  America,  among  others), 
sUted  [SecUon  1061: 

"Family  planning  associations  [IPPF  af- 
filiates] and  other  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations should  not  use  the  absence  of  law  or 
the  existence  of  an  unfavorable  law  as  an 
excuse  for  Inaction;  action  outside  the  law, 
and  even  in  violation  of  It,  is  part  of  the 
process  of  stimulating  change." 

Section  108  of  the  same  document  urged 
IPPF  affiliates  to  woric  to  achieve  recogni- 
tion of  a  "legal  right"  to  abortion  as  part  of 
"the  legal  right  to  family  planning"  in  na- 
tions which  now  have  anti-abortion  laws. 

In  an  address  to  a  n.N.-sponsored  confer- 
ence in  New  York  on  March  6,  IPPF  Secre- 
tary-General Bradman  Weerakoon  specifi- 
cally cited  AID'S  prohibition  against  "even 


lobbying  for  the  amendment  of  ineffective 
abortion  laws  ..."  as  a  major  reason  why 
IPPF  would  not  accept  the  new  VA  policy. 

By  "ineffective  abortion  laws,"  Weera- 
koon meant,  of  oourae.  laws  which  place  any 
effective  restrictions  on  abortion.  IPPF  af- 
filiates have  been  suooeaaf  ul  in  undermining 
anti-abortion  laws  in  some  countries.  Still, 
according  to  a  1984  U.N.  report,  most  leas- 
developed  nations— 118  out  of  136— do  not 
permit  abortion  for  "socio-economic"  rea- 
sons, and  only  five  of  the  136  leas-devekq>ed 
countries  permit  abortion  on  limmnii  (A 
copy  of  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  UJV. 
report  is  enclosed.) 

The  President  has  rightly  concluded  that 
it  is  inappropriate  for  the  C.8.  to  fund  an 
organization  which  regards  the  repeal  or 
violation  of  anti-abortion  laws  as  a  major 
part  of  its  mission. 

When  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
marked  up  the  FT  1986  foreign  aid  authori- 
sation bill  (S.  960)  on  March  37.  Sen.  Kassb- 
aAUK  offered  an  amendment  which  would  in 
effect  overturn  the  President's  policy  and 
restore  full  funding  to  IPPF.  This  amend- 
ment was  narrowly  adopted  (9  to  7),  despite 
the  opposition  of  Chairman  Lcgak. 

On  August  8,  1984,  Senator  Packwood 
challenged  President  Reagan's  policy  in  an 
amendment  to  a  suKilemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  On  that  occasion,  you  voted 
against  tabling  a  second-degree  amendment 
which  reaffirmed  the  President's  policy,  of- 
fered by  Senator  Hklms.  Senator  Packwood 
then  withdrew  his  pro-abortion  amendment 
from  further  consideration. 

When  S.  960  comes  to  the  Senate  floor,  it 
is  likely  that  Sen.  Hklics  will  again  offer  an 
amendment  to  defend  the  President's 
policy. 

The  Nationid  Right  to  Life  Committee 
strongly  urges  you  to  again  vote  in  siipport 
of  this  pro-life  policy,  in  order  to  insure  that 
D.S.  population  control  funds  are  channeled 
through  organizations  which  confine  thon- 
selves  to  providing  contraceptive  services— 
rather  than  organizations  which  engage  in 
pro-abortion  political  campaigns  and  in  pro- 
moting abortion  as  a  method  of  family  plan- 
ning. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Douglas  Johmsom, 
LegitiUMve  Direetor. 

Aran.  39. 1985. 
Do  PopuLATioH  CoanoL  Oaoura  Rsgakd 

AbOKTIOII    as    AH    AOCZPTABU    BClTHOD    OF 

Birth  Cohtrol? 

During  the  current  controversy  over  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decision  to  de-fund  private 
international  organizations  which  "perform 
or  actively  promote  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning."  spokespersons  for  various 
population  control  groups  have  repeatedly 
claimed  that  no  population  group  supports 
abortion  as  a  means  of  population  control. 

However,  there  is  abundant  documenta- 
tion that  these  organizations  really  regard 
abortion  as  an  acceptable  means  of  birth 
control,  and  have  actively  promoted  abor- 
tion in  many  foreign  countries. 

Indeed,  prior  to  1973,  the  VS.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  itself  ag- 
gressively promoted  abortion  overseas.  In 
response.  Congress  enacted  the  Helms 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
This  law,  which  remains  in  effect,  prohibits 
the  use  of  AID  fimds  "to  pay  for  the  per- 
formance of  abortions  as  a  method  of  family 
planning." 


The  Helms  Amendment  was  interpreted  to 
forbid  only  the  direct  use  of  XJS.  funds  to 
pay  for  pcrformanoe  of  abortions.  AID  con- 
tinued to  provide  major  portions  of  the 
budgets  of  private  organisatioDs  which  pro- 
vided and  lobbied  for  abortltm.  ostensibly 
with  f tmds  obtained  from  other  sources.  Fl- 
naUy.  in  August.  1984.  tl»  Administration 
announced  that  it  would  no  longer  fund  pri- 
vate international  groups  which  "perform 
or  actively  promote  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning." 

Although  other  AID  recipients  agreed  to 
accept  the  Administration's  new  anti-abor- 
tion criteria,  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  (IPPF)  refused  to  do  so. 
The  VS.  had  been  providing  about  one- 
quarter  of  IPPPs  annual  budget. 

Why  would  IPPF  give  up  one-quarter  of 
its  budget— if.  as  it  claims,  only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion of  its  activities  involve  abortion? 

The  answer  is  that  IPPF  and  allied 
groups,  such  as  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, are  in  fact  deeply  committed  to 
abortion.  They  have  long  regarded  abortion 
as  a  method  of  birth  ctmtrol  which  should 
be  as  freely  available  as  contraoeption. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  statement  by 
Werner  Fomos,  president  of  the  Population 
Institute,  to  a  Planned  Parenthood  legisla- 
tive conference  held  in  Madison.  Wisconsin, 
on  March  13, 1985: 

"We  need  to  separate  the  abortion  issue 
from  the  family  planning  issue,  when  we're 
dealing  with  our  legislators.  Two  years  from 
now,  I  may  stand  hen  and  advocate  some- 
thing different,  and  the  reality  of  our  times 
may  dictate  that.  Certainly,  if  we  ever  have 
enough  votes,  we  ought  to  despoately  seek 
a  repeal  of  the  Helms  Amendment  [forbid- 
ding direct  AID  funding  of  abortion  "as  a 
method  of  family  planning"]. 

Planned  Parenthood's  commitment  to 
abortion  as  a  method  of  birth  control  was 
also  stressed  at  the  same  March  12  confer- 
ence by  Daniel  Weintraub.  vice-president 
for  international  programs  for  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  of  America.  Wein- 
traub said: 

"I  know  that  there  are  some  people  in  our 
own  country  .  .  .  who  sincerely  believe  that 
we  should  compromise,  we  should  accept 
the  Administration's  policy.  And  the  argu- 
ment goes  that  'after  all.  abortion  in  our 
international  programs  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  our  entire  program.  Strategically 
we  would  be  better  off  to  try  to  save  family 
planning  by  giving  up  abmtioo.'  Well,  I  tell 
you  that  these  people  are  wrong  .  .  .  One  of 
the  principles  of  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  America  Is  that  reproductive 
freedom  is  indivisible.  You  either  have  it  or 
you  don't." 

(Hastings  Center  Report,  April  1980] 
FoRncH  Aid  roa  Abortiov 
(By  Donald  P.  Warwick) 
Aid  for  abortion  is  the  most  sensitive  sub- 
ject in  the  entire  field  of  nonmilitary  for- 
eign assistance.  No  topic  will  make  a  foreign 
aid  official  blanch  more  quiddy,  and  none 
will  be  greeted  with  greater  wariness  in  dis- 
closiiig  inf(»mation.  The  question  is  so  emo- 
tionally charged  that  virtually  nothing  has 
been  written  about  it.  Data  on  international 
abortion  activities  are  typically  not  reported 
at  all.  are  reserved  for  classified  documents 
of  restricted  circulation,  or  are  buried  under 
such  generic  names  and  euphemisms  as 
"surgical  methods  of  family  planning"  or 
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"menstnial  regulation."  As  a  consequence  It 
has  not  been  easy  to  gather  data  for  this  ar- 
ticle, which  is  the  first  attempt  to  survey 
the  field.  Officials  involved  with  foreign  aid 
for  abortion  were  generally  willing  to  dis- 
cuss their  work,  but  were  vague  about  de- 
tails and  wary  of  public  attention.  However, 
by  combining  information  from  Interviews 
with  scattered  fragments  of  existing  data 
one  can  begin  to  construct  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  international  abortion  scene.' 

THX  CUaaKHT  SCKHE  AM  OVBKVIXW 

Before  considering  the  activities  of  specif- 
ic agencies,  it  is  worth  noting  the  broad  fea- 
tures of  the  terrain  in  which  they  operate. 
It  is  an  environment  marlted  by  complexity, 
ambiguity,  human  misery,  political  tension, 
and  bureaucratic  trepidations. 

First,  apart  from  any  outside  intervention, 
induced  abortion  is  a  common  practice  in 
the  developing  countries.  Not  only  is  abor- 
tion frequent,  but  it  is  a  prominent  cause  of 
death  and  lUnets  among  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.  In  Latin  American  countries  il- 
legal abortions  often  account  for  a  third  of 
maternal  deaths:  w«Mnen  whose  abortions 
have  been  mishandled  fill  half  or  more  of 
the  country's  hospital  beds.  And  unlike  the 
situation  in  the  United  States,  where  con- 
traception is  generally  available  to  those 
who  want  it,  many  of  the  poor  women  who 
resort  to  this  method  are  unaware  of  or  do 
not  have  ready  access  to  modem  means  of 
birth  controL  While  the  statistics  cited  are 
often  used  to  argue  for  legalized  abortion, 
they  have  also  been  a  source  of  concern  to 
those  categorically  opposed  to  abortion. 
They  have  led  some  Catholic  bishops  to 
soften  their  opposition  to  contraception, 
which  they  saw  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  for 
women  faced  with  unwanted  children. 
Whatever  one's  moral  views  on  abortion, 
the  figures  point  to  a  human  tragedy  that 
cannot  be  ignored. 

Second,  foreign  aid  for  abortion  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  aid  for  popula- 
tion activities.  Despite  occasional  rumors 
that  abortion  is  a  mainstay  of  population  as- 
sistance, foreign  aid  for  this  purpose  adds 
up  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  one  percent  of 
the  total  spent  for  population.  On  the 
supply  side  foreign  donors  have  been  pre- 
vented by  law  or  inhibited  by  politics  from 
poiuing  vast  amoimts  into  this  controversial 
area.  On  the  demand  side,  despite  the  wide- 
spread practice  of  abortion  by  individual 
women,  it  remains  illegal  in  many  countries 
and  a  point  of  moral  and  political  debate  in 
the  domestic  politics  of  these  countries. 
Hence  even  if  the  total  volume  of  funds 
available  for  atwrtion  were  increased  ten- 
fold, the  money  would  not  be  quickly  or 
easily  spent 

Third,  with  the  exception  of  United  Na- 
tions agencies,  most  organizations  supplying 
funds  for  abortions  operate  on  a  clandestine 
and  usually  illegal  basis.  As  one  expert  com- 
mented, "Not  even  your  best  friends  will  tell 
you  what  they  are  doing  oveneas."  In  some 
countries,  including  the  Philippines,  aid  for 
abortion  is  both  against  the  law,  and  against 
the  country's  official  population  policies. 
This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are  many  am- 
biguities about  what,  precisely,  is  "legal,"  or 
that  officials  who  speak  publicly  against 
abortion  may  give  tacit  support  to  clandes- 
tine foreign  aid  supporting  it.  The  gap  be- 
tween rhetoric  and  reality  is  greater  here 
than  in  most  spheres  of  development,  for 
understandable  reasons.  Nevertheless, 
severe  legal  and  cultural  restrictions  on 
abortion  create  a  climate  in  which  private 
agencies  providing  abortion  services  may 


behave    more    like    intelligence    operatives 
than  bearers  of  foreign  aid. 

Fourth,  the  most  common  tjrpe  of  foreign 
aid  inv(ives  the  technique  known  as  uterine 
aspiratlbn.  This  goes  under  various  code 
phrases^  especially  "menstrual  regulation" 
and  "menstrual  induction."  The  essential 
feature  is  that  the  womb  is  efficiently  emp- 
tied without  forceful  dilation  of  the  cervix.* 
The  International  Projects  Assistance  Serv- 
ice (IP4S)  manufactures  the  required  equip- 
ment, ^d  almost  all  the  organizations 
active  (fverseas  distribute  kits  for  this  pur- 
pose. It>  many  coimtries  doctors,  nurses, 
parame^cs,  and  midwlves  are  being  provid- 
ed with^uch  Idts  and  trained  in  their  use. 

Fifths  abortion  in  the  developing  countries 
can  be  A  profitmaking  proposition.  ESspedal- 
ly  In  urban  areas  and  where  a  country  has 
tasted  the  fruits  of  development,  as  in 
Taiwan  and  Korea,  women  are  willing  to 
pay  for  Abortion  services.  Where  in  the  tjrpi- 
cal  fan^  planning  clinic  client  fees  meet 
only  a  gmall  proportion  of  total  costs,  with 
abortioa  a  small  amoimt  of  money,  even  a 
loan,  ccn  go  a  long  way  toward  expanding 
services  This  point  has  not  been  lost  on 
businesg-minded  agencies  seeking  a  maxi- 
mum r^um  on  their  investment.  In  several 
coimtrits  American  donors  have  provided 
loans  t*  one  abortion  clinic,  which  repaid 
the  loan  and  generated  enough  profits  to 
open  nflw  clinics. 

Ftnal^.  the  politics  of  abortion  in  the 
United  States  have  had  an  overwhelming 
impact  on  foreign  aid  for  abortion.  The 
highly  charged  atmosphere  in  this  country 
has  ledjnot  only  to  the  Helms  Amendment 
of  19731  specifically  banning  the  use  of  for- 
eign ai<|  monies  for  abortion,  but  to  a  series 
of  indli^t  effects.  Established  philanthrop- 
ic orgaaizations  will  not  fur  1  abortion  serv- 
ices for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  their  core  ac- 
tivities. Federal  officials,  fearing  violations 
of  the  law,  abuse  from  Congress,  or  repri- 
mands from  their  superiors,  use  their  discre- 
tion to  keep  U.S.  overseas  Involvement  with 
abortioft  to  a  minimum.  These  repercussions 
extend  to  agencies  that  receive  American 
funds,  such  as  the  International  Planned 
Parentkood  Federation.  Faced  with  de- 
mands lor  tight  accounting  on  abortion  and 
anxioug  to  avoid  American  reaction  to  visi- 
ble Initiatives  in  this  field,  recipient  agen- 
cies walk  a  more  narrow  path  than  they 
would  prefer.  Hence  the  United  States  has 
becomel  both  the  prime  source  of  capital  for 
abortiab  services  and  the  foremost  instiga- 
tor of  amstraints  on  activism. 
I  AGDicT  Acnvinxs 
As  o|  1979  only  a  handful  international 
donors  were  involved  in  direct  support  of 
abortioti  activities  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries: others  provided  indirect  aadstance  for 
reaearai,  meetings,  and  information  activi- 
ties. With  most  of  the  large  donors  shrink- 
ing frotn  visibility  much  of  the  action  has 
fallen  (o  more  intrepid  and  flexible  smaller 
agencl«B. 

The  ,Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID),  the  principal  foreign  aid  orga- 
nization of  the  U.S.  government,  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  abortion  until  it  was 
brougHt  to  a  standstill  by  the  Helms  Ad- 
mendment.  From  its  begiimings  in  the  1960s 
until  t|ie  Helms  Amendment  was  passed  in 
1973  4lD's  Office  of  Population  actively 
supported  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques for  abortion,  including  the  uterine 
aspirator.  The  Office  Director  at  that  time. 
Dr.  Relmert  T.  Ravenholt,  was  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  all  methods  of  birth  control,  in- 
cluding abortion,  and  an  international  advo- 
cate fir  the  aspirator.  But  even  with  his 
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keenness  for'"poBtconceptive"  methods  of 
birth  control,  AID  did  not  invest  great 
amounts  of  money  In  abortion  programs 
overseas,  essentially  because  political  lead- 
ers interested  in  family  planning  did  not 
wish  to  Jeopardize  their  other  woric  The 
prevailing  setltiment  was  that  contraception 
was  sensltlvW  enough  without  adding  the 
complexities  6f  abortion.  Hence  despite  Ra- 
venholt's  stn^  support  for  improved  abor- 
tion methods,  there  were  not,  until  1973, 
many  recipient  nations. 

In  1973,  Sfnator  Jesse  Helms  of  North 
Carolina  amSnded  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  by  drastically  curtaUing  AID'S  acUvitles 
on  abortion,  "tlie  Amendment  reads: 

Section  III.  TJmiting  use  of  funds  for 
abortion— No^ie  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  carry  out  Chia  part  (Part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Ain  of  1961)  shall  be  used  to  pay 
for  the  performance  of  abortions  as  a 
planning  or  to  motivate  or 
to  practice  abortions. 
;e  was  necessarily  vague 
implications,  the  Admln- 
Issued  the  following  "policy 
on  June  10, 1974,* 

1.  No  AID  ftmds  will  be  used  to  ".  .  .pro- 
cure or  dlstijlbute  equipment  provided  for 
the  purpose'  of  inducbig  abortions  as  a 
method  of  family  planning." 

2.  AID  fuads  will  not  be  used  for  the 
direct  support  of  abortion  activities  in  the 
developing  oiuntries. 

3.  "A.I.D.  dnes  not  and  will  not  fund  infor- 
mation, education,  training,  or  communica- 
tion progranis  that  seek  to  promote  abor- 
tion as  a  method  of  family  planning.  AJJ). 
will  finance  training  of  developing  country 
doctors  In  thi  latest  techniques  used  on  OB- 
GTN  pracU^.  AJJ>.  will  not  disqualify 
such  tralnlnii  programs  if  they  include  preg- 
nancy termination  within  the  overall  cur- 
riculum. However,  A.IJ3.  funds  wHl  not  be 
used  to  exp^d  the  pregnancy  termination 
component  «f  such  programs,  and  AJJ3. 
will  pay  only  the  extra  costs  of  financing 
the  participi^on  of  devel<H>lng  country  doc- 
tors in  existing  programs.  Such  training  is 
provided  onl^  at  the  election  of  the  partici- 
pants." ' 

4.  "A.I.D.  will  continue  to  support  re- 
search programs  designed  to  identify  safer, 
simpler,  and  more  effective  means  of  fertili- 
ty control.  This  work  includes  research  on 
both  foresight  and  hindsight  methods  of 
fertOity  control."  [Hindsight  methods,  of 
course,  are  those  involving  some  form  of 
abortion.} 

5.  "A.IJ}.  funds  are  not  and  will  not  be 
used  to  pay  Women  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  ha^e  abortions  as  a  method  of 
family  planning.  Likewise,  A.I.D.  funds  are 
not  and  will  not  be  used  to  pay  persons  to 
perform  abortions  or  to  solicit  persons  to 
imdergo  abortions." 

In  short,  AID  could  provide  no  funds  for 
the  direct  support  of  abortion  or  motivaticm 
for  abortion,  but  it  could  continue  certain 
kids  of  training  and  research  involving  abor- 
tion. It  cou^  also  contribute  to  organiza- 
tion, such  as  the  Pathfinder  Fund,  which 
were  involved  in  providing  abortion  services 
provided  thak  AID'S  money  was  not  used  di- 
rectly for  that  purpose. 

In  practicei  this  restriction  has  forced  AID 
to  withdrawf  f rom  most  abortion  activities. 
In  1979  less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 
its  i>opulatiOn  funds  were  spent  on  any 
aspect  of  abortion.  A  good  part  of  these 
funds  go  to  the  International  Fertility  Re- 
search Program  in  North  Carolina,  which 
conducts  stadies  on  effective  methods  of 
birth  limitation.  Among  these  are  various 
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abortkm  methods.  Including  different  tech- 
niques of  "menstrual  regulation."  Research 
on  these  methods,  which  is  conducted  by 
collaborators  in  several  countries,  does  in- 
volve abortion,  but  under  the  terms  of  the 
Helms  Amendment  it  is  pennioible  so  long 
as  there  is  no  active  promotion  or  provision 
of  services.  AID  also  supports  training  pro- 
grams in  which  medical  doctors  are  given  in- 
structl(m  In  abortion  methods  under  the 
conditions  outlined  earlier. 

Coupled  with  the  political  controversies 
surrounding  abortion,  the  Helms  Amend- 
ment has  affected  AID  and  its  funding  re- 
cipients in  many  ways.  Most  important,  the 
overall  level  of  monitoring  and  control  in 
this  field  has  increased  at  least  fivefold. 
Sensitive  to  t^e  political  dangers  at  stake 
for  themselves  and  the  agency,  administra- 
tors, lawyers,  contract  officers,  and  auditors 
in  AID  and  elsewhere  in  the  government 
keep  a  close  watch  on  any  activities  even 
close  to  abortion.  Within  AID,  of  f  idala  must 
be  exceptionally  careful  of  what  they  do  in 
the  first  instance  and  then  clear  all  propos- 
als through  multiple  levels  of  approvals. 
Needless  to  say,  this  process  dampens  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  most  committed  to  pro- 
viding abortion  services.  Organizations  re- 
ceiving AID  funds,  most  notably  the  Inter- 
national Plaimed  Parenthood  Federation 
(IPPF)  and  the  Pathfinder  Fund,  are  also 
under  strong  pressure  to  maintain  detailed 
records  showing  that  AID  funds  have  not 
been  used  for  abortion.  Where  there  is 
doubt,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  receiv- 
ing organisation.  This  Is  a  rlsssinl  case  of 
the  political  context  of  administration  con- 
straining public  officials  to  minimize  contro- 
versy. Recipient  organisations  have  also 
been  forced  to  change  their  entire  reporting 
system  and  add  their  own  auditors  to  deal 
with  the  demands  and  questions  of  monitors 
from  the  government. 

The  only  two  major  agencies  that  do  oper- 
ate openly  in  this  field,  though  without 
publicity  and  on  a  small  scale,  are  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Pop- 
ulation Activities  (UNn>A).  The  UNFPA's 
policy  is  to  respond  to  country  requests  for 
assistance  for  all  kinds  of  population  pro- 
grams, provided  that  they  are  within  the  or- 
ganization's mandate  and  do  not  violate  UN 
policies  on  human  rights.  The  UNFPA 
places  no  restrictions  on  methods  of  fertility 
control,  and  is  willing  to  entertain  requests 
for  abortion  assistance.  To  date  it  has  pro- 
vided such  assistance  to  India,  Thailand, 
and  Tunisia.  It  also  contributes  to  the  Spe- 
cial Program  to  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, which  includes  research  on  methods  of 
abortion,  and  to  university  research  pro- 
grams Investigating  abortion  methods.  In 
1979  X7NFPA  assistance  for  all  activities  in 
abortion  came  to  less  than  one-quarter  of 
one  percent  of  its  total  budget.  The  World 
Bank  operates  under  similar  policies,  and 
spends  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  its 
funds  on  abortion.  While  both  organizations 
receive  substantial  funding  from  the  United 
States  for  a  wide  variety  of  aid  projects, 
their  position  is  that  the  monies  provided 
must  come  with  no  spending  restrictions. 
They  will  thus  resist  any  attempt  by  con- 
tributors to  impose  a  curb  on  abortion  ex- 
penditures. 

Bfajor  philanthropic  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundations, 
have  always  shied  away  from  funding  abor- 
tion projects.  While  Ford  has  long  been  a 
frontrunner  in  support  for  population  ac- 
tivities, and  for  a  time  was  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  the  field,  it  has  consistently 
turned   down   projects   involving   abortion 


aervloes.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has 
been  similarly  inclined.  Despite  some  un^ig 
f rmn  AID  and  other  agencies  to  fill  the  gap 
created  by  the  Helms  Amendment,  estab- 
lished fotmdatlons  apparently  decided  to 
avoid  abortion  projects.  Two  reasons  were 
cited  by  persons  familiar  with  these  organi- 
zations. The  first  is  that  association  with 
abortion  could  touch  off  controversies  that 
would  impair  work  in  less  volatile  areas  of 
higher  priority.  The  second  is  that  the  ille- 
gaX  nature  of  abortion  in  many  countries 
and  the  common  use  of  clandestine  tech- 
niques to  promote  abortion  services  would 
cause  considerable  squeamishneas  among 
professional  staff  members  at  the  founda- 
tions. Critics  accuse  these  organlsatioas  of 
excessive  caution  springing  from  a  desire  to 
protect  their  image  In  the  "establishment," 
while  more  sympathetic  observers  mmwntnA 
them  for  common  sense  and  adherence  to 
the  law  and  to  their  basic  Institutional 
values.  Whatever  the  case,  the  large  founda- 
tions have  given  little  more  than  moral  sup- 
port to  international  programs  for  abortion 
services. 

The  Population  Cotmcil  of  New  York  falls 
somewhere  between  the  foundations  which 
help  to  keep  it  in  existence  and  more  activ- 
ist agencies.  Perhaps  the  single  most  re- 
spected professional  organization  in  popula- 
tion studies,  the  council  has  had  a  notable 
impact  on  population  policies,  programs, 
and  research  in  numy  nations.  In  legal  con- 
stitution, internal  organization,  staff  compo- 
sition, and  institutional  demeanor  it  is  much 
like  a  large  foundation.  The  word  "profes- 
sionalism"was  cited  by  many  staff  members 
as  a  keynote  of  the  Council's  behavior, 
while  the  desire  for  cooperative  relation- 
ships with  governments  has  generally  led  to 
an  "above  board"  approach  in  technical  as- 
sistance. One  might  thus  expect  that  it 
would  have  some  of  the  same  antipathies  to 
abortion  projects  as  the  Ford  and  Rockefel- 
ler Foundations,  with  which  it  is  in  close 
contact.  At  the  same  time  the  Council  has 
undertaken  advisory  assignments  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  Including  projects  car- 
ried out  in  very  delicate  political  environ- 
ments. It  also  did  not  shrink  from  contro- 
versy when  it  developed  and  promoted  the 
Uppes  loop,  and  when  it  became  a  frank  ad- 
vocate of  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams. But  from  its  Inception  in  1953  and 
1976  its  activities  on  abortion  were  confined 
to  research  and  writing.  During  his  presi- 
dency the  late  Bernard  Berelaons  had  seri- 
ous ethical  and  prudential  reservations 
about  foreign  aid  for  abortion,  and  his 
board  seemed  to  share  those  misgivings. 

In  1976  the  presidency  passed  to  Oeorge 
Zeidenstein,  and  in  a  report  to  the  board 
that  June,  Zeidenstein  made  three  recom- 
mendations related  to  abortion:  (1)  that  the 
Council's  purpose,  should  be,  inter  alia,  to 
"stimulate,  encourage,  promote,  conduct, 
support  .  .  .  abortion;"  (2)  that  iU  Bio-Med- 
ical Center  engage  in  "mission-oriented  re- 
search" on  abortion  technology:  and  (3) 
that  the  organization  add  abortion  to  the 
"range  of  services"  it  provides.*  This  recom- 
mended change  drew  a  strong  dissent  from 
triistee  John  Noonan,  Jr.,  who  resigned  in 
protest.  Despite  this  shift  in  policy,  over  the 
past  three  years  the  Population  Council's 
Involvement  with  abortion  has  been  mini- 
mal, and  not  strikingly  different  from  the 
period  before  1976.  Christopher  Tletze  con- 
tinues to  conduct  statistical  research  on  var- 
ious facets  of  abortion  and  there  are  some 
small  research  efforts  overseas,  but  on  the 
whole  the  Population  Council  remains  more 
like  the  Ford  Foundation  than  more  activist 


agencies.  The  reasons  are  probaMy  the  I 
as  in  the  foundations— a  fear  that  contro- 
versy over  abortion  will  cripple  the  organi- 
zation in  other  areas,  problems  of  profes- 
sional self-image  for  staff  members,  and  dif- 
ficulty in  acting  without  breaking  the  laws 
of  other  countries. 

The  International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  London  (IPPF)  has  been  the 
most  outspoken  advocate  of  legal  abortion 
services  in  the  developing  countries,  though 
not  the  most  ardent  promoter  of  such  serv- 
ices. The  WW  is  the  central  office  for  sev- 
eral dosen  semi-aotonomous  private  nation- 
al family  planning  associations.  As  a  central 
body  it  receives  funds  from  international 
donors,  Inrluding  AID,  and  passes  money 
and  supplies  along  to  the  local  issoriations. 
It  also  tries  to  set  policies  and  standards  ap- 
plicable to  all  aasodations.  Inrtiirtlng  policies 
on  abortion.  The  IPPFs  stated  posttloo  is 
that  abortion  should  be  legally  available  to 
those  who  desire  it  and  that  local  associa- 
tions, when  passible,  should  assist  in  provid- 
ing the  necessary  services.  But  while  it  has 
considerable  leverage  from  its  funding  posi- 
Uon.  the  IPPF  must  also  respect  the  con- 
straints and  preferences  of  its  local  affili- 
ates. In  practice  the  central  office  can  rec- 
ommend, lobby,  and  cajole,  but  it  cannot 
force  a  member  sssodation  to  taiw  action 
on  abortion. 

Despite  its  frequent  pronouncements  on 
the  need  for  safe  and  legal  abortion  services 
snd  its  lobbying  efforts  in  many  eountriei. 
the  IPPF  spends  only  about  one-third  of 
one  percent  of  its  total  funds  on  abortion. 
As  of  1978  it  had  carried  out  specific 
projects  in  ten  countries  as  well  as  various 
regional  aitd  global  efforts,  mostly  in  train- 
ing. 

In  the  Philippines,  where  sbortion  is  both 
illegal  and  explicitly  against  official  popula- 
tion policy,  the  tPPF  provided  200  'menstru- 
al regulation"  kits  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses. IPPF  also  conducted  a  local  seminar 
that  set  off  sharp  controversy.  Beginning  in 
1974  the  IPPF  affiliate,  the  FtmUy  Plan- 
ning Organization  of  the  Philippines 
(FPOP)  organized  a  series  of  meetings 
under  the  title  of  "Symposia  on  Advances  in 
Fertility."  •  The  topics  included  medical  and 
legal  aspects  of  abortion,  procedures  and 
techniques  of  abortion,  and  the  dangers  and 
attendant  health  risks  of  abortion.  The  first 
meeting  touched  off  a  storm  of  protests 
from  religious  and  civil  leaden,  and  led  the 
government  to  reaffirm  its  official  opposi- 
tion to  abortion.  Nevertheless,  the  FPOP 
continued  its  symposia,  which  were  clearly 
aimed  at  legitimistng  discussion  of  abortion 
in  the  Philippines  and  which  were  made 
possible  by  funding  from  IPPF. 

Further  controversy  arose  when  the 
FPOP  distributed  "menstrual  regulation" 
kits  to  local  doctors.  Although  the  govern- 
ment had  laws  specifically  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  abortive  devices,  these  kits 
were  brought  into  the  country  as  "medical 
instruments"  to  obtain  "sample  tissue  for 
examination."  While  aware  that  the 
vacuum  aspirators  had  been  imported  and 
were  being  distributed  to  private  doctors, 
the  government's  official  body  in  this  field, 
the  Conunlssion  on  Population,  chose  not  to 
take  action.  Since  the  FPOP  did  not  take  a 
public  stand  favoring  abortion,  and  since  it 
did  not  use  these  devices  in  its  own  clinics, 
the  Commission  felt  that  its  regulatory 
powers  were  limited.  Other  observers  con- 
cluded that  POPCOM  officials  were  de  facto 
not  opposed  to  such  underground  activities 
so  long  as  they  generated  no  public  uproar. 
These  examples  show  the  potential  of  the 
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!***■  and  iti  collaborating  organizations  for 
drcumventing  national  laws  and  policies, 
and  also  suggest  that  officials  responsible 
for  enforcing  those  policies  may  themselves 
not  be  totally  opposed  to  their  violation. 

One  of  IPPPs  largest  projects,  totalling 
about  W2.000.  was  in  Bangladesh,  where 
5.000  vacuum  aspiration  kits  were  provided 
to  the  local  family  planning  association. 
These  kits  have  also  been  supplied  to  Korea. 
Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Thailand,  Vietnam, 
and  India.  Although  most  of  these  projects 
have  been  relatively  small— usually  under 
IM.OOO— the  IFPF  has  not  provided  details 
of  its  activities  in  its  published  reoorts.  even 
in  its  main  report  to  donor  sgencies.*  One 
reason,  apart  from  the  illegal  and  controver- 
sial nature  of  these  activities,  may  be  that 
the  federation  Is  under  constant  scrutiny 
from  the  U.S.  government  to  insure  that  it 
is  not  violating  the  Helms  Amendment. 

Another  activist  agency,  and  one  that  has 
been  more  willing  to  "go  public"  with  its  ac- 
tivities, is  the  Pathfinder  Fund  of  Boston. 
Pathfinder  was  founded  in  1929  by  Dr.  Clar- 
ence Gamble  to  find  new  ways  of  promoting 
birth  oontroL  Its  characteristics  have  been 
innovation,  small  size  and  quick  action.  In 
recent  years  innovation  has  meant  activities 
in  abortion,  particularly  the  promotion  of 
the  uterine  aspirator.  A  Pathfinder  flyer 
issued  around  1975  states: 

Alwrtion— safe,  legal,  and  available— is  im- 
portant as  a  badcup  for  contraceptive  fail- 
ure, and  as  a  way  to  bring  women  into  pro- 
grama  of  ccHitraception  at  the  moment  they 
are  moat  susceptible  to  persuasion.  But  be- 
cause of  the  Helms  Amendment  to  the  for- 
eign-aid law.  no  AID  money  can  be  spent  to 
prt»note  abortion.  Therefore  we  do  this  im- 
portant work  with  money  raised  from  the 
private  sector. 

Pathfinder  Is  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  abortion  as  a  woman's  right.  We  are 
promoting  the  early-abortion  procedure 
known  as  "menstrual  induction"— through 
publications,  distribution  of  Instruments. 
and  direct  grants.  And  Pathfinder  has  spon- 
sored a  major  conference.^ 

In  recent  years  Pathfinder  has  engaged  in 
two  Idnds  of  abortion  activities:  helping  to 
establish  clinics  in  countries  where  abortion 
services  are  Illegal  but  tolerated  by  the  gov- 
ernment: and  distributing  vacuum  aspira- 
tion Idts  to  clinics  and  private  practitioners 
who  wish  to  use  them.  Thus  it  has  recently 
woriced  with  a  local  doctor  to  open  a  private 
abortion  clinic  in  Colombia,  and  has  similar 
activities  elsewhere  in  Latin  America.  When 
asked  about  the  legality  of  this  move  in  Co- 
lombia, an  individual  familiar  with  the 
project  said  that  the  clinic  was  indeed  ille- 
gal, but  that  prosecution  was  unlikely,  if 
only  because  the  children  of  public  figures 
were  using  its  services.  A  staff  member  fur- 
ther commented:  "Where  abortion  Is  cultur- 
ally acceptable  we  don't  think  that  the  law 
is  restrictive  in  an  ethical  sense.  We  are  also 
concerned  at  the  practical  level— will  it  be 
enforced  or  not.  "He  likewise  raised  a  cru- 
cial point  about  legality:  the  difference  be- 
tween the  laws  on  the  books  and  the  laws  as 
Interpreted  by  the  government.  In  Bangla- 
desh, abortion  is  still  technically  illegal  in 
most  cases,  but  the  government  has  in- 
structed medical  schools  that  by  1981  the 
country's  420  local  health  centers  should 
offer  "menstrual  regulation"  services.  There 
is  thus  a  difference  between  the  law  and  ex- 
ecutive regulatiMiB,  with  the  latter  taldng 
precedence  in  Bangladesh. 

The  Pathfinder  Fund,  which  receives  over 
90  percent  of  its  funds  from  AID,  has  l>een 
bard  hit  by  the  Helms  Amendment.  The  net 
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them  to  geaerate  a  profit.  In  practice.  PCC 
looks  for  projects  In  which  a  small  amount 
of  seed  money  can  be  used  by  local  entrepre- 
neurs to  launch  self-funding  abortion  activi- 
ties on  a  much  larger  scale.  PCC  officials 
offer  as  an  example  a  project  in  Taiwan  in 
wliich  a  loa^i  for  one  clinic  ultimately  led  to 
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effect]  has  been  to  force  the  organization  to 
choose  between  providing  family  planning 
services  without  abortion  or  abortion  with- 
out broader  services.  If  Pathfinder  wants  to 
help  astablish  a  family  planning  unit  with- 
out aiortlon.  AID  will  cover  all  or  most  of 
the  c«ets.  But  if  abortion  Is  included.  AID 


will  pt-ovide  only  the  contraceptives.  As  a 
Pathfinder  official  put  it,  "The  Helms 
Amen^ent  has  disastrously  affected  popu- 
lation; programming  by  destroying  all  the 
linka^  between  abortion  and  contraceptive 
reeriiBing,  "Pathfinder  has  also  been  forced 
to  coange  its  accounting  and  auditing 
system  in  order  to  convince  government 
monitors  that  no  federal  funds  are  being 
spent  for  abortions. 

One  of  the  most  influential  and  yet  anom- 
alous organizations  in  the  field  is  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Committee,  which  has  been  a 
powerful  lobbyist  for  birth  control  in  Wash- 
ingtoa  This  organization  has  l>een  very 
much  "up  front"  on  the  United  States  do- 
mestic scene.  With  Its  board  made  up  of  re- 
tired embassadors  and  generals,  prominent 
businissmen,  and  other  notable  public  fig- 
ures. K  would  seem  an  unlikely  supporter  of 
illegal  abortion  activities  overseas.  And  yet 
that  fc  precisely  what  it  does  outside  the 
United  States,  though  never  under  its  own 
name.  A  recent  UN  document  on  population 
programs  and  projects  contains  this  descrip- 
tion Af  the  Population  Crisis  Committee- 
Drapo-Fund: 

PCC/DF  works  to  generate  support  for  re- 
ducing world  population  growth  in  two  basic 
ways:  through  high-level  advocacy  at  home 
and  abroad  to  Increase  government  commit- 
ment to  strong,  effective  family  planning 
programmes;  and  through  its  highly  selec- 
tive support  of  innovative,  cost-effective  pri- 
vate flunily  planning  projects  in  developing 
countfies  .  .  .  Through  arranging  private 
suppott  of  special  projects  overseas.  PCC 
makes  possible  indlgenotis  activities  that 
can  b«  readily  expanded  or  replicated. 

Whle  abortion  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  this  description,  closer  checking 
reveals  that  this  Is  its  major  form  of  "inno- 
vative, cost-effective,  private  family  plan- 
ning projects."  Abortion  activities  account 
for  about  one  half  of  the  Committee's  "Spe- 
cial Adjects"  and  about  one-fourth  of  its 
intemational  budget  The  organization 
works  as  follows: 

PCC  has  no  overseas  operations.  Instead, 
It  fun^  or  finds  funding  for  selected  high- 
leventte  projects  initiated  by  or  recom- 
mended to  PCC  by  IPPF  and  other  family 
planing/population  organizations  that 
have  4  proven  track  record  in  overseas  oper- 
ation4  Projects  are  undertaken  in  collabora- 
tion with  Indigenous  leaders  and 
groups.  .  .  Projects  selected  for  support  are 
those  that  promise  exceptional  return  in 
lowered  birth  rates  per  dollar  invested. 
Typically  such  projects  involve  one  of  the 
ten  most  populous  Third  World  countries; 
they  demonstrate  or  extend  an  approach  to 
delivery  of  family  planning  services  that  has 
provflp  cost-effective  in  lowering  birth  rates 
in  sin^ar  conditions  elsewhere:  they  require 
private  money  because  the  government  is 
not  ready  to  accept  a  new  approach  untU  it 
has  Qeen  proven  successful;  and  they  in- 
clude a  sensible  plan  for  expansion  or  repli- 
cation.' 

At  present  the  Population  Crisis  Commit- 
tee leans  strongly  toward  programs  involv- 
ing the  participation  of  local  businessmen. 
In  a)}crtlon  programs  they  speak  of  a  three- 
legged  stool  Involving  a  doctor,  who  pro- 
vides the  services,  the  woman,  who  receives 
thenu  and  the  businessman,  who  organizes 


a  total  of  Nineteen,  all  patterned  exactly 
after  the  first.  PCC  prefers  projects  in 
which  abortion  services  are  closely  linked  to 
contraoeptlto  so  that  the  experience  is  not 
repeated.  "The  following  are  some  of  Its 
projects: 

Philippines:  Menstrual  Regulation  Train- 
ing. To  tram  and  equip  doctors  to  perform 
menstrual  aegulation  on  the  Island  of  Min- 
dinao.  $34,000  committee  for  two  years  be- 
ginning Mair  1978  to  Intemational  Projects 
Assistance  Services. '  <> 

Colombia^  Bogota  Pregnancy  Clinic.  To 
provide  Inexpensive,  humane  treatment  for 
incomplete  abortions  using  the  new  technol- 
ogy developed  for  simple  first-trimester 
alwrtion.  to  train  doctors  throughout  lAtln 
America  in  these  abortion  clean-up  tech- 
niques, and  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  abor- 
tion in  Colombia  by  using  the  occasion  of 
botched  abortion  to  involve  women  in  ap- 
propriate f«nily  planning  practices:" 

Banglade4h.  (1)  Abortion  Training  and 
Supplies.  Training  for  doctors  from  govern- 
ment health  centers,  mobile  camps  and 
health  disti^cts  in  the  use  of  the  latest  abor- 
tion technioues  and  supply  of  non-electrical 
vacuum  aspirators.  $8,356  committed  for 
one  year  to  Intemational  Projects  Assist- 
ance ServiOes.  (2)  Abortion  training.  To 
train-  new  doctors  and  qualified  paramedics 
in  early  atwrtion.  menstrual  regulation  and 
the  treatment  of  incomplete  abortions  as 
well  as  conjbaceptlve  counseling  in  6  region- 
al and  2  |>acca  medical  colleges.  $35,000 
committed  {for  one  year  to  the  Pathfinder 
Fund."       [ 

The  agencies  most  often  chosen  for 
project  execution  are  the  Pathfinder  Fund 
and  Intemnlonal  Project  Assistance  Service 
(IPAS).  PCC  officials  feel  that  private  abor- 
tion services  have  a  bright  future  in  the  de- 
veloping countries,  mainly  because  they  are 
profitable  and  thus  appeal  to  the  entrepre- 
neurial instincts  of  local  people.  They  also 
feel  that  the  Helms  Amendment  may  have 
been  a  blessing  In  disguise,  for  It  has  forced 
abortion  advocates  to  rely  less  on  large 
donors  and  the  public  sector  and  make  pro- 
ductive explorations  into  abortion  as  a  busi- 
ness venture.  Beyond  its  catalytic  role  in 
stimulating!  abortion  activities,  the  PCC  is 
the  American  piuchasing  agent  for  the 
IPPF  and  supplies  it  with  vacuum  aspira- 
tion kits  J  manufactured  by  the  IPAS. 
Though  unobtrusive  In  its  intemational  op- 
erations, the  PCC  is  tmdoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  influontial  agencies  in  this  field.  And 
besides  Its  own  indirect  funding  of  abortion 
and  other  projects,  PCC  takes  an  active  role 
in  fundralstog. 

The  mosi  aggressive  organization  in  this 
arena  Is  tt)e  Intemational  Projects  Assist- 
ance Service  (IPAS),  formerly  known  as  the 
Intematioi^  Pregnancy  Advisory  Service. 
This  is  an  organization  that  is  disreputable 
and  proud  of  it.  Its  policy  is  to  move  in 
wherever  it  can  to  promote  abortion.  As  a 
former  staff  meml)er  said.  "Our  policy  Is 
that  the  more  abortion  is  illegal,  the  more 
attractive  it  is  because  it  Is  necessary.  If  it  is 
legal  other  organizations  can  handle  it."  At 
present  IPAS  woiks  in  three  areas:  (1)  pro- 
viding loans  for  the  establishment  of  abor- 
tion clinics;  (2)  manufacturing  vacuum  aspi- 
ration equipment  for  sale  to  other  organiza- 
tions, suchtas  Pathfinder  and  the  IPPF;  and 


(3)  direct  abortion  services.  Their  strategy 
on  this  last  front  is  to  Identify  doctors  who 
are  interested  In  abortion,  whether  It  is 
legal  or  not.  and  then  help  them  to  initiate 
new  services.  They  are  now  supporting  clin- 
ics in  some  twenty  countries,  including 
Mexico.  Brazil  and  Indonesia,  where  abor- 
tion is  illegal.  They  are  also  training  mid- 
wives  in  the  Philippines  to  use  the  vacuum 
aspirator,  even  though  this  technique  is  spe- 
cifically banned  by  the  government.  In  Ban- 
gladesh, Pakistan,  Sri  Lanka.  Thailand,  and 
Mexico,  IPAS  offers  vacuum  aspirator  kits 
through  a  direct  mail  program,  and  provides 
training  in  their  use.  They  find  themselves 
handicapped  in  raising  funds,  mainly  be- 
cause their  direct  action  tactics  leave  poten- 
tial donors  uncomfortable  about  supporting 
a  "pariah."  Foundations  such  as  Ford  and 
Rockefeller  are  unwilling  to  support  them, 
while  AID  is  unable  to  do  so.  Hence  they 
must  depend  on  grants  from  the  PCC  and 
other  private  sources  as  well  as  on  the  reve- 
nues generated  by  their  loan  program  and 
manufacturing  operations.  Although,  as 
they  put  it,  "our  response  is  always  yes," 
the  Executive  Director  claims  that  the 
funds  available  are  much  smaller  than  the 
interest  they  find  in  expanding  abortion 
services. 

Other  organizations  involved  in  some 
spects  of  abortion  are  Family  Planning 
Intemational  Assistance,  the  intemational 
division  of  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America;  Population  Services  Inter- 
national; and  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
which  provides  training  in  techniques  of 
abortion.  But  the  most  critical  actors  are 
IPPF,  Pathfinder,  the  Population  Crisis 
Committee,  and  IPAS. 

TOWAKO  mw  GROnKD  POR  ETHICAL  DKBAR 

Foreign  aid  for  abortion  raises  a  host  of 
ethical  questions.  The  most  basic  is,  of 
course,  the  morality  of  abortion  itself. 
Debate  on  this  issue  Is  not  simple  within  the 
United  States,  but  it  becomes  immensely 
more  complicated  when  the  scene  of  action 
involves  two  or  more  nations.  The  root  prob- 
lem is  that  there  is  no  universally  accepted 
ethics,  nor  even  a  common  language  for  de- 
bating moral  Issues  across  countries  and  cul- 
tures. Thus  when  we  ask  what  ethical  prin- 
ciples should  guide  the  UN  in  aid  for  abor- 
tion, we  quickly  stumble  over  the  questions 
of  what  and  whose  moral  views  should  pre- 
vail. Should  we  opt  for  a  frank  national  rel- 
ativism, allowing  each  government  to  an- 
nounce Its  moral  standards  and  then  having 
the  UN  respect  those  Judgments?  This  posi- 
tion Is  appealing  In  its  simplicity,  but  it 
clashes  with  the  concept  of  universal 
human  rights  also  endorsed  by  the  UN.  And 
where  governments  have  unequivocally 
stated  their  opposition  to  abortion  on  reli- 
gious, moral,  or  political  grounds,  should 
pro-choice  advocates  try  to  claim  that  their 
conceptions  of  individual  rights  take  prece- 
dence over  national  sovereignty?  These  are 
tough  questions  that  will  not  be  resolved 
with  instant  absolutes  or  ready  relativisms. 
And  the  debate  is  not  likely  to  progress  very 
far  without  much  more  systematic  work  on 
a  cross-cultural  and  cross-national  ethics.  At 
this  time  our  poverty  of  principles  is  out- 
done only  by  the  richness  of  rhetorical 
flourishes  in  the  abortion  de)>ate. 

While  the  morality  of  abortion  will 
remain  the  paramount  question  in  evaluat- 
ing foreign  aid  for  that  purpose,  It  Is  not  the 
only  issue  at  stake.  Other  questions  arise 
from  the  objectives,  processes,  and  composi- 
tion of  intemational  assistance  in  this  field. 
There  may  well  be  situations  in  which  the 
most  staunch  pro-choice  advocate   would 


concede  that  certain  kinds  of  foreign  aid  for 
abortion  are  unjustified,  and  where  equally 
ardent  pro-life  representatives  might  grant 
that  aid  for  problems  related  to  abortion  is 
ethically  acceptable.  To  stake  out  some  new 
ground  for  etchical  debate  it  will  be  helpful 
to  begin  with  three  working  principles. 

The  first  is  that  the  overarching  goal  of 
foreign  aid  should  tie  individual  and  family 
welfare.  All  assistance  to  the  developing 
countries  should  aim  to  promote  such  uni- 
versally sought  goods  as  health,  education, 
a  decent  level  of  living,  self-respect,  and  the 
ability  to  control  significant  aspects  of  one's 
existence.  While  this  principle  has  been 
used  by  pro-choice  as  well  as  pro-life  groups 
to  support  their  respective  claims,  there  are 
questions  transcending  the  usual  debates. 
The  broadest  implication  of  the  welfare 
principle  is  that  foreign  aid  should  be  used 
to  remove  or  reduce  the  conditions  leading 
poor  women  to  seek  abortions  in  the  first 
place.  Basically,  these  conditions  are  pover- 
ty and  ignorance.  A  welfare  orientation 
would  argue  strongly  against  foreign  aid  for 
abortion  that  does  nothing  to  change  the 
socio-economic  conditions  leading  to  high 
fertility.  A  single-minded  concern  with  the 
fertility  variable  scans  inconsistent  with 
the  promotion  of  individual  and  family  wel- 
fare. The  same  criticism  would  apply  to  pro- 
life  groups  that  seem  more  intent  on  stop- 
ping foreign  aid  for  abortion  than  on  in- 
creasing the  amounts  spent  on  general  de- 
velopment activities.  Indeed,  if  pro-life 
forces  align  themselves  with  anti-UN  lobbies 
to  cut  off  all  American  funds  to  the  World 
Bank  and  the  UNFPA,  as  has  been  threat- 
ened in  the  past,  they  would  join  their  an- 
tagonists in  an  obsession  with  fertility  to 
the  detriment  of  economic  justice. 

The  welfare  principle  further  suggests 
that  foreign  aid  for  abortion  would  not  be 
justified  if  its  sole  or  primary  aim  was  to 
bring  down  the  birth  rate.  It  would  seem  a 
flagrant  violation  of  welfare  to  use  the  des- 
peration of  women  for  population  control 
while  doing  nothing  to  remove  the  condi- 
tions producing  such  desperation.  Specifi- 
cally, programs  providing  only  abortion 
services,  with  no  assistance  for  health  or 
contraception,  would  be  ethically  suspect  on 
welfare  grounds,  and  doubly  so  when  they 
yield  a  profit.  The  welfare  criterion  might 
also  argue  for  foreign  aid  to  treat  incom- 
plete abortions.  Human  compassion  calls  for 
helping  women  who  incur  the  risk  of  death 
or  serious  illness  from  badly  performed 
abortions,  even  if  one  disapproves  of  the 
source  of  that  risk.  Many  physicians  of  pro- 
life  S3mipathies  have  no  moral  qualms  about 
providing  medical  services  In  these  circum- 
stances, although  they  would  reject  the  pre- 
ventive step  of  medically  supervised  abor- 
tions. In  short,  raising  the  question  of  wel- 
fare may  help  to  take  the  debate  about  for- 
eign aid  to  at  least  a  few  steps  beyond  the 
polarization  that  has  been  its  hallmark  to 
date. 

A  second  principle  is  that  foreign  aid  for 
population  should  rest>ect  national  auton- 
omy. The  World  Population  Plan  of  Action, 
approved  in  Bucharest  in  1974,  sets  forth 
the  following  guideline:  "The  formulation 
and  implementation  of  population  policies  is 
the  sovereign  right  of  each  nation.  This 
right  is  to  be  exercised  In  accordance  with 
national  objectives  and  needs  and  without 
external  interference.  .  .  .  The  main  respon- 
sibility for  national  population  policies  and 
prognuns  lies  with  national  authorities."  " 
Adherence  to  this  principle  would  seem  a 
prima  facie  obligation  for  intemational 
donors.  According  to  this  norm  the  UNFPA 


and  the  World  Bank  would  be  justified,  on 
procedural  grounds,  in  supplying  aid  for 
abortion  to  countries  requesting  their  help. 
By  the  same  token  the  clandestine  activities 
reviewed  earlier  would  be  unjustified,  par- 
ticularly when  abortion  is  not  only  techni- 
cally Illegal  but  directly  contravenes  a  coun- 
try's official  population  policy. 

Three  overlapping  argumenU  have  been 
raised  sgainst  respect  for  national  auton- 
omy. The  first  is  that  in  many  countries 
laws  about  abortion  have  no  moral  force 
since  they  are  merely  vestiges  of  colonialism 
and  are  not  observed  In  practice.  One  pro- 
choice  phs^cian  compared  them  to  the  an- 
tiquated laws  on  the  books  in  many  states, 
such  as  those  governing  the  positions  of 
men  and  women  walking  together.  A  specif- 
ic case  cited  was  Bangladesh,  where  laws 
and  executive  edicts  were  patently  contra- 
dictory. This  example  does  suggest  that 
there  are  legitimate  grounds  for  debate 
about  what  really  constitutes  a  country's 
IKdicles.  Where  the  government  itself 
openly  requests  aid  for  abortion,  donor 
agencies  would  obviously  not  be  violating  its 
autonomy  by  providing  such  «— ««*«''~  But 
where  the  government  Is  manifestly  and 
forcefully  on  record  as  being  opposed  to 
abortion,  as  in  the  Philippines,  and  assures 
its  critics  that  abortion  is  not  being  prac- 
ticed with  the  consent  of  national  authori- 
ties, covert  foreign  aid  for  abortion  to  non- 
governmental recipients  would  violate  au- 
tonomy. 

A  second  argument  is  that  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams should  honor  not  the  laws  that  are 
on  the  books,  but  the  laws  of  cultural  pref- 
erence as  expressed  in  citizen's  behavior. 
Thus  when  large  numbers  of  women  by 
their  actions  show  a  clear  preference  for 
abortion,  donors  should  respect  their  wishes 
rather  than  outmoded  laws  restricting  safe 
abortions.  Sometimes  this  argument  is  pre- 
mised on  the  notion  of  tmiversal  himian 
rights  for  women,  sometimes  on  the  princi- 
ple that  culture  Is  a  higher  law  than  legisla- 
tion. The  problems  with  this  azgimient  are 
both  substantive  and  procedural.  On  sub- 
stantive grounds  one  would  want  to  know  if 
all  cultural  preferences,  including  the  exe- 
cution of  minority  groups,  cannibalism,  and 
female  circumcision,  should  override  a  coun- 
try's laws,  or  if  a  universal  right  to  life  of 
the  fetus  should  be  cited  as  a  basis  for  sub- 
verting laws  permitting  abortion.  From  a 
procedural  standpoint  the  critical  difficulty 
lies  in  deciding  who  should  make  decisions 
about  the  relative  merits  of  a  country's  laws 
vis-a-vis  competing  sources  of  legitimacy.  It 
hardly  seems  Justifiable  for  donor  agencies 
to  take  It  upon  themselves  to  make  this 
judgment,  since  their  own  bureaucratic  or 
political  interests  are  usually  at  stake  in  the 
decision.  At  the  very  least  one  would  want 
the  matter  to  be  adjudicated  by  some  neu- 
tral court  of  appeals. 

A  third  argiunent  against  respect  for  laws 
restricting  abortion  is  that  governments 
themselves  are  often  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  such  pluralistic  settings  some 
groups  are  in  favor  of  action  and  others  op- 
posed. Under  these  conditions,  donor  repre- 
sentatives have  argued,  foreign  agencies 
have  a  right  to  work  with  supportive  offi- 
cials, even  if  abortion  is  illegal  and  against 
the  country's  official  policy.  In  other  words, 
when  opinion  is  split  on  abortion  policy 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  donors  taking 
sides  since  there  wUl  also  be  nationals  on 
that  side.  But  here,  too,  there  are  ethical 
difficulties.  By  taking  sides,  particulariy 
when  support  Is  accompanied  by  a  generous 
infusion  of  foreign  monies,  the  donors  are. 
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in  fact.  Infringing  on  national  autonomy  in 
a  particuiarly  delicate  area.  Foreign  inter- 
vention becomes  especially  questionable 
when  external  financing  is  used  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  in  negotiating  what  is  funda- 
mentally a  moral  and  political  question  on 
the  national  scene.  Second,  international 
agencies  supplying  aid  for  abortion  under 
conditions  of  secrecy  are  themselves  being 
hypocritical  and  aiding  governmental 
double-dealing.  This  approach  seems  highly 
unjustified  if  the  government  simultaneous- 
ly denies  taking  aid  for  abortion  and  accepts 
funds  for  that  purpose.  In  such  circum- 
stances domestic  critics  of  abortion,  stu^  as 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, are  being  deliberately  deceived 
about  the  government's  intentions  and  the 
donor's  actions,  and  are  thus  deprived  of 
their  right  to  comment  on  population  activi- 
ties. The  ethical  problems  of  covert  inter- 
vention are  compounded  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  donor's  aim  is  to  establish  a 
beachhead  of  services  which  wOl  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  dislodge  even  when  they 
are  made  public  While  such  issues  arise  in 
other  q>heres  of  foreign  assistance,  they  are 
of  particular  slgniflcance  here  because  of 
the  deep  moral  and  religious  values  at  stake 
in  abortion. 

A  great  drawback  to  violations  of  national 
autonomy  Is  that  they  cannot  be  turned 
into  a  workable  universal  principle.  One 
"categorical  imperative"  might  read: 
" Whenever  a  donor  agency  considers  na- 
tional autonomy  subservient  to  its  own  con- 
ception of  human  rights  or  public  policy,  its 
conception  should  prevail."  According  to 
this  criterion  foreign  organizations  opposing 
the  \3&.  Supreme  Court's  1973  decision  on 
abortion  would  have  a  moral  warrant  to  use 
clandestine  means  in  supporting  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  against 
abortion.  Hence  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
conservative  Tslamic  countries  would  be  Jus- 
tified in  supplying  the  United  States  Right 
to  Life  movement  with,  say,  $100  million  for 
undercover  activities  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  Moat  of  us  would  find  this  a 
horrifying  prospect,  yet  this  Is  very  close  to 
what  is  being  done  on  a  smaller  scale  to  pro- 
mote abortion  in  developing  countries. 

A  third  guiding  principle  is  that  foreign. 
aid  for  abortion  thouid  not  jeopardise  for- 
eign aid  for  socioeconomic  development 
The  great  bulk  of  economic  assistance  today 
goes  for  activities  other  than  population,  in- 
cluding agriculture  and  nutrition,  education, 
health,  and  public  works.  Most  aid  programs 
try  to  improve  human  welfare  by  finding 
better  ways  of  producing  rice  and  wheat,  by 
increasing  access  to  schooling  for  the  rural 
poor,  by  experimenting  with  low-cost  meth- 
ods of  delivering  health  care,  and  through 
similar  means.  To  work  well  in  promoting 
development,  foreign  aid  requires  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  trust  and  collaboration,  not 
only  between  the  donor  agency  and  the  gov- 
ernment but  with  other  segments  of  the  so- 
ciety as  well.  The  greatest  risk  of  covert  aid 
for  abortion  is  that  it  will  pollute  this  envi- 
ronment and  place  all  foreign  assistance 
under  a  cloud  of  controversy  and  doubt. 
There  are  already  suspicions  in  some  quar- 
tera,  particularly  in  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  that  donora  bootleg  as  much  birth 
control  as  possible  into  countries  that  do 
not  want  it.  These  suspicions  are  abetted  by 
evidence  that  a  decade  ago,  when  family 
planning  programs  were  coming  into  their 
own,  donors  imported  the  Lippes  loop  under 
the  billing  of  "Christmas  tree  ornaments" 
and  other  contraceptives  as  "fungicides." 
The  point  here  is  that  fears  about  hidden 


agendaajand  surreptitious  activities  on  abor- 
tion caa  undercut  the  efforts  of  agencies 
that  operate  completely  above  board,  even 
in  areag  seemingly  unconnected  to  birth 
control.  And  in  the  population  field  Itself 
doubts  about  donor  integrity  can  make  a 
govemntent  reluctant  to  open  the  door  for 
assistance  to  family  planning  services  or 
even  research.  If  an  African  Minister  of 
Health  fears  that  a  family  planning  pro- 
gram w^  be  taken  over  by  abortion  advo- 
cates aitd  later  cause  a  political  explosion, 
he  may  be  reluctant  to  move  down  that 
path  at  all.  No  program  is  an  island  in  for- 
eign aid. 

In  the  end  we  must  ask  what  constitutes 
ethical  foreign  aid.  Is  assistance  to  other 
countri^  primarily  a  means  to  help  govern- 
ments aitain  their  own  purpose,  or  is  it  an 
instrument  for  subverting  those  purposes? 
The  issues  raised  here  can  fruitfully  be  de- 
bated bf  persons  who  differ  on  the  morality 
of  aborflon  but  who  share  a  common  com- 
mitment to  the  promotion  of  national  devel- 
opment knd  international  cooperation.  It  is  a 
debate  tbat  is  badly  needed. 
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10  Unit^  Nations  Fund  for  Population  AcUvlUes, 
Population  Programmet  and  Profect*,  VoL  II:  In- 
ventory /or  Population  Proiectt  in  Developing 
CountTiet  Around  the  World  f»77/7«  (New  York: 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Adtlvltlea. 

1979),  p.  tea. 

Il/Mdtp.  71. 

12/M<t4P.  31. 

13  United  Nations.  World  Population  Conference, 
Action  Ibken  at  Bucharat  (United  Nations.  New 
York:  Cefiter  for  Economic  and  Social  Information/ 
OPI  for  the  World  Population  Conference,  1974),  p. 
10. 

irt^  AND  FoRxioN  An>  for  Abohtion 
Donald  Warwick,  writing  about  "Foreign 
Aid  for  Abortion"  (Hatting*  Center  Report, 
April  1980.  pp.  30-37),  misrepresents  the  po- 
sition of  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood ^deration  in  several  Important  re- 
spects. ; 


IPPF  is  a  Federation  of  95  Family  Plan- 
ning Associations,  each  of  which  is  an  au- 
tonomous, iiidigenous  organisation  in  its 
own  country.  fTheae  Associations  Individual- 
ly determine  uieir  roles  and  procranune  pri- 
orities aooordpig  to  the  needs  and  conditions 
in  their  own  countries,  while  adhering  to 
the  basic  ain«  and  objectives  of  the  IPPF. 
Family  Planning  Associations  collectively 
decide  the  Federation's  policies  through  sev- 
eral tiers  of  oommittees  of  volimteer  repre- 
aentjttives.  The  office  in  London  is  the  Cen- 
tral  Office  ot  the  Secretariat:  it  is  not  the 
IPPF.  There  are.  in  fact,  six  regional  offices 
also  performihg  secretariat  fimctions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  WarwiA  implies  that  donor  govern- 
ments are  able  to  influence  IPPF  policies. 
While  it  is  tnie  that  if  a  donor  does  not  wish 
its  fimdstotap  used  for  abortion-related  ac- 
tivities. IPPIfi  reapects  that  position:  never- 
theless IPPFte  policies  on  abortion  assist- 
KDoe  are  derived  from  the  views  and  wishes 
of  its  membeis.  not  from  its  donors.  Many 
IPPF  member  associations  receive  no  finan- 
cial support  from  the  Federation:  their  poli- 
cies are  not  influenced  by  external  funds. 

IPPF  has  no  sUted  position  that  "abor- 
tion should  be  legally  available  to  those  who 
desire  It  and  that  local  associations,  when 
possible,  should  assist  in  providing  the  nec- 
essary services."  IPPF  has  deliberately  re- 
frained from 'taking  an  international  posi- 
tion on  abortion,  in  respect  for  the  wide  di- 
versity of  lep^  and  social  conditions  in 
which  its  member  associations  work.  It  has, 
however,  urged  its  members  to  strive  for 
humane  treatment  for  women  undergoing 
abortions  an4  to  ensure  the  availability  to 
them  of  contraceptive  advice  and  services. 

Given  the  policy,  laid  down  in  1971  and 
reaffirmed  in|197«  and  again  in  1979,  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  that  IPPF  is  "the  most  out- 
spoken advocate  of  legal  abortion  services  in 
the  dereloping  countries."  IPPF  maintains 
an  open  attitade  on  abortion,  neither  impos- 
ing policies  on  its  members  not  prohibiting 
the  development  of  their  own  policies. 
Family  Planalng  Associations  are  free  to 
decide  their  ewn  positions  and  the  Federa- 
tion Is  made  up  of  those  who  totally  ap- 
prove of  abortion  and  those  bitterly  opposed 
to  abortion,  as  well  as  many  which  have 
taken  no  firm  stand  either  way. 

Contrary  te  the  Impression  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Warwick^  IPPF  conducts  its  affairs  in 
public,  rendering  regular,  full  reports  to  its 
poUcy  bodies  and  to  its  donors  and  not  seek- 
ing to  mlninllse  the  diversity  of  problems 
and  situation^  in  which  Jts  family  planning 
activities  are  I  conducted.  It  has  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  its  donors  and  respects  the 
desire  of  its  members  for  independence  in 
addressing  t|ie  differing  domestic  Issues 
that  confront  them— Frances  Ennis  (Mrs.), 
Director,  Information  and  Public  ReUUions, 
IPPF. 

Donald  Waniick  replies.' 

Aside  from|the  organizational  formalities 
of  IPPF.  which  I  do  not  dispute,  Ms.  Dennis 
makes  four  ppints  liearing  on  the  substance 
of  my  article: 

1.  IPPF  hak  taken  no  official  position  on 
abortion.  In  4  flyer  entitled  "Policies  for  the 
'80s"  the  IPrr"  states: 

As  a  fundamental  principle  in  both  provi- 


sion of  and 


advocacy  for  family  planning 


services,  (F4mily  Planning  Associations) 
should  strive  to  ensure  the  availability, 
where  natioi^  laws  permit,  of  all  safe  and 
effective  methods  of  fertility  regulation. 
They  should  consider  actively  campaigning 


against  any  restriction  on  any  of  these 
methods. 

Since  the  IPPF  considers  medically  super- 
vised abortions  and  specifically  vacuum  as- 
piration as  "safe  and  effective  methods  of 
fertility  regulation,"  this  statement  must  be 
considered  in  favor  of  abortion.  A  document 
called  "Guidelines  for  New  Three-Year 
Work  Programme  1974/1976"  (M.  P.  54— 7A) 
is  more  frank  about  IPPFs  true  operating 
policies.  The  section  on  abortion  opens  with 
this  statement: 

Programmes  aimed  at  increasing  the  fac- 
tual knowledge  of  Illegal  abortion  and  its 
hazards  ...  in  order  to  educate  govern- 
ments into  taking  steps  to  remove  abortion 
from  the  criminal  code,  should  be  undertak- 
en in  a  number  of  countries  where  such 
action  will  not  do  serious  harm  to  the  basic 
family  planning  prognunme  (p.  6). 

The  same  document  says  that  "it  may  be 
possible  to  start  pilot  projects  on  menstrual 
regulation  as  a  method  of  fertility  regula- 
tion, where  abortion  Is  legal."  The  Iwok 
Abortion  by  M.  Potts  et  oL  further  contains 
this  observation: 

An  International  Planned  Parenthood 
P^ederation  Conference  on  the  medical  and 
social  aspects  of  abortion  held  in  Accra  in 
December  1973  fcxnised  attention  on  the 
abortion  problem  in  the  African  continent. 
One  of  its  suggestions  was  that  the  Karman 
curette  (vacuum  aspirator)  should  be  rou- 
tine equipment  for  paramedical  workers  and 
traditional  mid-wives  (p.  432). 

Finally,  my  article  showed  quite  clearly 
that  the  IPPF  has,  in  fact,  supported  the 
distribution  of  vacuum  aspirators  in  coun- 
tries were  such  devices  are  illegal.  Hence 
whatever  IPPFs  stated  position  on  neutrali- 
ty, it  has  in  word  and  deed  been  one  of  the 
foremost  lobbjrists  for  abortion  in  the  devel- 
oping countries. 

2.  IPPF  conducts  its  affairs  in  public  and 
does  not  hide  its  abortion  actitHties.  The 
letter's  language  is  cloudy  on  this  point,  but 
this  seems  to  be  its  message.  In  October 
1978.  the  IPPF  published  a  fairly  thick, 
printed  Report  to  Donors.  While  it  makes 
passing  reference  to  abortion,  it  mentions 
nothing  about  IPFPs  clandestine  distribu- 
tion of  vacuum  aspirators.  The  latter  activi- 
ty was  mentioned  in  a  confidential,  mimeo- 
graphed report  obviously  regarded  as  "top 
secret."  This  double-entry  accounting  is 
hardly  an  example  of  openness. 

3.  IPPF  does  not  try  to  influence  natUmal 
Family  Planning  Associations  on  abortion 
policies.  For  years  IPPF  has  been  an  active 
lobbyist  with  its  member  associations,  not 
only  on  alx>rtion  but  on  many  policy  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  medical  acceptabUUty  of 
Depo  Provera.  As  a  dispenser  of  funds  and 
institutional  recognition  to  local  associa- 
tions, IPPF  is  in  a  strong  position  to  bar- 
gain, cajole,  lure,  and  otherwise  influence 
their  activities.  The  earlier  quotation  from 
"Policies  for  the  '80s"  is  quite  specific  in  its 
recommendations  to  such  associations.  And 
as  my  article  documents,  and  Ms.  Dennis 
does  not  deny,  the  IPPF  has  specifically 
been  a  strong  promoter  of  the  vacuum  aspi- 
rator and  has  supplied  this  instrument  to 
local  associations.  Central  initiative  in  this 
area  appears  to  have  been  vigorous. 

4.  IPPF  is  not  influenced  by  its  own 
donors.  A  few  years  ago  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  a  major  IPPF 
donor,  was  criticized  by  the  n.S.  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  for  supplying  funds  to 
IPPF  in  such  a  way  that  their  use  could  not 
be  tracked.  The  context  of  the  GAO  report 
was  public  criticism  about  the  use  of  AID 
funds  for  abortion.  According  to  very  reli- 


able sources.  IPPF  was  forced  by  this  and 
related  developments  to  chuige  Its  aocoimt- 
Ing  system  to  ward  off  further  criticiam 
about  the  "co-mlngHng"  of  funds.  Moreover, 
for  years  IPPF  was  regularly  cited  by  AID 
in  Congressional  hearings  as  an  effective 
"intermediary"  in  AID'S  population  mission. 
The  evident  implication— and  one  never 
denied  by  IPPF— was  that  this  organization 
went  beyond  services  that  it  would  have  pro- 
vided in  any  event  to  that  extra  margin  of 
initiative  nmstltutlng  ap  effective  interme- 
diary. Only  the  very  naive  could  believe 
such  fotmallgtic  prorlamat.lons  of  immunity 
to  donor  influence  and  abstention  from  in- 
fluence on  recipients. 

While  on  this  subject,  let  me  correct  an 
error  and  make  a  dariflcation  concerning 
the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Ac- 
tivities (ITNFPA).  The  error  is  a  statement 
that  the  UNFPA  has  indirectly  supported 
abortion  in  Thailand.  Such  Is  not  the  case. 
The  mistake  arose  from  a  document  listing 
Thailand  under  the  heading  of  "PromecUve 
Support,"  which  I  interpreted  aa  funding 
for  program  development  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  only  a  futvire  posalbnity.  The  clari- 
fication concerns  the  DNFPA's  support  for 
abortion  in  recipient  countries.  The  point  to 
be  imderacored.  and  which  may  have  been 
ambiguous  in  the  article,  is  that  the  UNFPA 
does  not  give  direct  support  for  abortion  but 
wiU  cover  aborticm  services  on  reqtiest  when 
they  are  part  of  a  national  family  planning 
program.  The  article  mentioned  Tunisia  and 
India  as  cases  where  the  UNFPA  provided 
that  kind  of  support.  Recently  the  UNFPA 
wrote  me  that  "no  direct  or  indirect  funds 
have  been  provided  to  support  abortion  in 
India."  As  earlier  interviews  gave  a  different 
picture  for  India,  which  has  Included  abor- 
tion in  its  national  program,  there  Is  prob- 
ably a  difference  of  interpretation  over  pre- 
cisely what  the  UNFPA  is  supporting  in 
that  country.  There  and  elsewhere  the  use 
of  foreign  aid  funds  is  notoriously  difficult 
to  trace.  Whatever  the  case  for  India,  the 
policy  described  does  hold  for  Tunisia  so 
that  the  iMsic  point  made  remains  valid. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  19. 
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Plannxd  Pauhtbood's  Plans 

Is  there  no  end  to  the  coldheartedness  of 
this  Scroogelike  Reagan  administration?  It 
has  now  taken  steps  to  defund  Planned  Par- 
enthood, announcing  that  it  will  withhold 
the  U.S.  allotment  of  some  $17  million  next 
year.  Already,  some  editorials  are  raiting  in- 
jured cries  to  protest  this  action. 

Planned  Parenthood  is  one  of  those  orga- 
nizations—like the  Sierra  Club  or  Action  for 
Children's  Television— that  has  somehow 
got  people  to  believe  that  it  is  in  the  mom's- 
apple-pie  businew.  It  is  widely  believed  that 
Planned  Parenth(x>d  is  Just  delivering  fairly 
harmless  civic  lectures  on  the  benefits  of 
being  careful.  Now,  it  la  said,  the  organiza- 
tion has  become  the  victim  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  anti-abortion  policies.  But 
there  are  reasons  beyond  the  issue  of  abor- 
tion to  have  reservations  at>out  Planned 
Parenthood. 

Several  months  ago.  the  International 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  headquar- 
tered in  London,  published  "Human  Num- 
bers, Human  Needs,"  a  small  book  "sum- 
ming up  what  tias  been  learned  in  the  past 
10  years.  "Space  does  not  permit,  as  the 
saying  goes,  but  some  samples  of  what  the 
federation  now  Itnows  to  be  true  are  instruc- 
tive. 

"There  is  a  clear  need  for  long-term  plan- 
ning, at  national,  and  where  possible,  at 


global  levels,"  opine  the  booklet's  authors. 
Their  plea  for  a  global  Oosplan  is  backed 
with  much  talk  of  "redistribution"— of 
"wealth,"  "incomes,"  "reaourcec"  and  Just 
about  anything  else  that  isn't  nailed  down. 
Moreover,  "the  affluent  consumers  of 
Northern  countries  and  the  Southern  elites 
constitute  perhaps  the  major  threats  to  the 
world's  (xseans  and  fish  stocks,  tropical  for- 
ests, genetic  diversity  and  global  climate." 
Nations  winning  the  war  against  uncon- 
trolled birth  "are  not  usually  countries  of 
pronounced  inequalltiea." 

One  admired  model  is  China,  which  has 
"the  most  remarkable  of  all  families  plan- 
ning policies.  .  .  .  Chinese  parents  are  told 
that  if  action  had  been  taken  sooner  it 
would  have  been  acceptable  for  them  to 
have  had  two  children— the  need  for  the 
one-child  limit  is,  it  is  streaaed,  the  prlc«  of 
delay."  The  close  reader  detects  no  word  of 
China's  recent  practice  of  forced,  third-tri- 
mester abortions.  Ah,  but  we  are  again  rais- 
ing that  tasteless  abortion  issue. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  most  of 
the  time  is  twaddle.  Just  to  keep  iU  poUUcal 
bona  fides  in  order,  the  IPPF  proudly  ax>- 
nounces  that  South  Africa  is  "currently  sus-. 
pended."  Afghanistan  and  Vietnam,  of 
course,  are  in  good  standinr.  let  us  pray, 
since  our  tolerance  has  some  limits,  that 
this  is  not  because  of  the  vigorous  popula- 
tion-control measures  the  armies  of  those 
two  governments  are  conducting  against 
native  peoples. 

Planned  Parenthood's  love  affair  with  so- 
cialism has  become  more  than  a  harmless 
upper-middle-class  hobby  and  now  borders 
on  the  ludioxjus.  When  Europe's  governing 
Socialists  are  abandoning  ttt^T"  for  the 
free  market.  Planned  Parenthood  still 
rushes  in  the  opposite  direction:  "If  fcwd 
was  equally  distributed,  the  world,  and  de- 
veloping countries  as  a  whole,  would  have 
enough  food  to  meet  everyone's  needs." 

Of  course  they  would,  but  the  far  left 
"plumeis"  in  places  like  Ethiopia  and  Mo- 
zambique are  proving  to  be  grueaomely  un- 
suoceaaful  at  achieving  these  equities,  or  for 
that  matter  any  food  production  or  distribu- 
tion at  all.  The  Reagan  admhiistiation  is 
correct  in  deciding  that  the  American  public 
should  no  longer  be  a  party  to  Planned  Par- 
enthood's plans  for  the  woild's  poor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Bfr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
speak  briefly  on  this  issue.  Mrst.  to  re- 
iterate what  some  of  my  coUeacues 
have  said  earlier  on,  we  have  acted  on 
this  issue,  and  acted  decisively  several 
weeks  ago.  I  am  increasint^  distressed 
by  the  multitude  of  times  that  we 
seem  to  have  come  back  to  repeat  our- 
selves on  Issue  after  issue  which  comes 
before  this  Senate. 

I  do  not  believe  this  question  is  one 
of  abortion.  It  is  a  question  of  equal 
treatment.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  related  to  the  President's 
abhorrence  of  abortion.  I  share  that 
opposition  to  abortion.  He  talks  about 
the  mandate  to  continue  in  interna- 
tional population  programs.  I  suggest 
then  to  be  consistent  the  Senator 
should  have  added  the  denial  to  gov- 
enunents  as  well  as  nongovernmental 
units  this  prohibition.  But  what  dis- 
turbs me  most  is  the  amendment  as  it 
is  written  has  so  many  questions  and 
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unblguiUes  that  I  find  it  difficult  for 
anyone  to  support  it 

What  does  "in  connection  with 
making  available  assistance  for  popu- 
lation planning"  mean?  Some  have  al- 
ready spoken  to  that  issue.  It  could 
mean  giving  the  President  unusual 
powers  in  dictating  policies  in  any 
country  which  may  be  a  recipient  of 
VB.  aid. 

The  implications  of  the  langiiage  are 
so  broad  that  at  a  minimum  the 
Senate,  it  seems  tp  me,  Mr.  President, 
would  benefit  from  the  interpretation 
of  constitutional  scholars  as  to  what 
this  language  means. 

The  amendment  has  not  had  com- 
mittee hearings.  No  one  saw  It  before 
last  Friday.  It  was  never  raised  at  all 
in  committee.  A  short  floor  debate 
cannot  do  Justice  in  clarifying  its 
meaning  to  the  Senate. 

Part  of  the  amendment  is  certainly 
redundant,  to  say  the  President  shall 
retain  authority  under  article  II  of  the 
VS.  Constitution.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anyone  attempting,  much  less  the 
Senate  having  the  power,  to  remove 
from  the  President  whatever  rights  he 
may  have  under  article  n  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  President  .  .  .  sh&ll  have  authority 
hereunder  to  implement  whatever  policies 
he  deems  necenary  to  curb  human  rlshts 
violations.  Including  but  not  limited  to  in- 
fanticide, abortion,  involuntary  sterilization, 
and  racial  or  ethnic  diacrimlnation. 

Two  areas  in  that  phrase  I  find  par- 
ticularly difficult.  "Whatever  policies 
he  deems  necessary."  Where  do  you 
stop? 

In  our  current  relationships  with  the 
country  of  Nicaragua,  the  administra- 
tion has  not  stated  that  it  would  im- 
equlvocally  refrain  from  military  force 
in  that  country  if  all  else  fails.  Does 
this  amendment  suggest  that  even 
that  would  fall  under  the  rubric  of 
whatever  policies  he  deems  necessary 
to  curb  human  rights  violations? 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say.  "Including 
but  not  limited  to."  and  that  opens  the 
door  even  wider,  not  Just  to  the  specif- 
ic things  listed  but  to  whatever  else 
could  be  considered.  No  one.  including 
the  mover  of  the  amendment,  has  svig- 
gested  what  the  term  "not  limited  to" 
really  includes. 

Then,  finally,  when  after  this  mas- 
sive suggestion  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  whatever  policies  he  deems 
necessary,  then  it  says,  "and  such  au- 
thority may  be  delegated  to  any  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  who  may  be 
designated  by  the  President  for  that 
purpose." 

Sweeping  powers  not  delineated  very 
accurately,  and  sweeping  powers 
which  then  can  be  translated  imder 
who  knows  what  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

My  fear  is  not  half  so  much  with  the 
President,  for  I  have  great  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  accurately  and  respon- 


sibly iarry  out  his  duties  under  the 
Constitution,  but  my  deep  concern  is 
that  irhen  something  this  broad  is 
stated  and  then  authority  further  del- 
egatecl  down  the  line,  we  almost  as- 
suredl^r  wlU  at  some  time  find  an 
abuse  pr  misuse  of  such  great  power. 

Mr.  president,  I  think  we  have  acted 
decisiviely,  we  have  acted  wisely.  We 
have  tMed  to  be  consistent  in  our  poli- 
cies a«  they  relate  to  other  govern- 
ments and  to  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
Join  with  me  in  defeating  this  amend- 
ment. '  

Mr.  ;  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair.  I  

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatdrfrom  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HX7MPHRET.  Mi.  President,  it 
seems  I  to  this  Senator,  at  least,  that 
part  of  the  Helms  amendment  is  that 
it  proposes  to  give  the  President  the 
power  necessary  to  curb  human  rights 
violations.  I  believe  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  that.  There  is  some  disagreement, 
apparently,  about  the  language,  and 
perhate  disagreement  on  other  points. 
The  l^iguage  reads,  in  part: 

PoUc^  he  deems  necessary  to  curb 
human!  rights  violations.  Including  but  not 
limitedjto  infanticide,  abortion,  involuntary 
sterUiz4tion.  and  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion, add  so  on. 

Mr.  President.  It  seems  that  there  is 
a  cryii|g.  urgent  need  for  such  policies 
and  for  the  President  to  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise isuch  policies.  Senators  by  now 
are  aware,  event  those  whose  daily 
fare  is  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
New  Tork  Times,  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands, hundreds  of  thousands,  prob- 
ably millions  of  women  are  being 
forced  to  undergo  abortions  Involun- 
tarily In  that  paradise  known  as  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  that 
American  dollars,  indirectly  to  be  sure, 
are  helping  to  finance  this  ghastly 
prognvn  of  Involuntary  abortion. 

Senators  who  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  felus  is  not  a  person,  perhaps  is 
not  a  human  being,  nevertheless  must 
be  conicemed  about  the  rights  of  those 
womea  in  China. 

Steven  Mosher,  who  has  written  a 
book  fecently  on  this  subject,  spent  a 
year  or  something  like  that  living  in  a 
rural  tillage  in  China  recently  and  es- 
timate the  number  of  those  women 
who  would  bear  their  children  were 
they  not  forced  by  authorities  to  un- 
dergo fibortion. 

What  about  the  rights  of  those 
women?  That  is  a  gross  violation  of 
human  rights  of  the  very  kind  con- 
demn^ by  the  Nuremberg  trials,  in 
which  a  number  of  Nazi  officials  were 
found  guilty  of  this  very  same  crime, 
violatfon  of  the  human  rights  of  the 
mothors  of  those  aborted  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  and,  for 
that  matter,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
over  and  over  again  in  recent  years 
have  gone  on  record  consistently  as 
opposing  Federal  fimdlng  of  abortions. 
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This  is  qui «  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  natpre  of  abortion,  itself,  the 
rights  of  the  unborn.  Some  feel  the 
unborn  have  no  rights.  Others,  includ- 
ing this  Senator,  feel  that  the  off- 
spring of  human  beings  are  human 
beings;  that  it  is  self-evident  that  they 
deserve,  onpe  again,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  Constitution  they  once  had. 
But  that  is  a  separate  question,  really, 
in  this  debate  on  the  Helms  amend- 
ment.        I 

Without  jany  question,  women  who 
are  being  forced  to  undergo  abortion 
are  being  deprived  of  their  human  and 
dvil  rlghtsJ  Just  as  Americans  deplore 
the  tise  of  ^kmerican  dollars  to  finance 
abortions  in  this  country  and  demand 
of  their  representatives  votes  against 
Federal  fuhdlng  of  abortion,  by  the 
same  logic  they  would  demand  or  cer- 
tainly request  and  urge  their  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  against  the  meas- 
ures that  permit  the  flow  of  American 
dollars  to  perform  forced  abortions 
elsewhere.  I 

The  purpose  of  the  Helms  amend- 
ment, in  Mrt.  is  to  give  power  to 
ensure  the  President  has  the  power  in 
the  dlstrlbiitlon  of  funds  under  the 
Agency  forllntematlonal  Development 
to  ensure,  jto  the  best  of  his  ability, 
that  American  funds  are  not  used  or 
do  not  flow  indirectly  to  China  or  else- 
where where  gross  and  ghastly  human 
rights  violajtions  are  occurring. 

It  seems  [to  this  Senator  that  the 
Helms  amendment  is  in  order  in  view 
of  an  amendment  adopted  in  the  com- 
mittee, apparently,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kanate  as  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  and  v^ch  bill  subsequently  was 
passed  by  t|ie  Senate. 

Some  ne^  for  correction  is  there. 
There  is  a  need  there.  The  Helms 
amendment  'Uls  that  need,  it  seems  to 
thisSenat 

Some  ml^ht  argue  that  the  language 
could  be  improved.  Maybe  so.  Maybe 
that  is  something  they  might  want  to 
discuss  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  But  surely  we  cannot  over- 
look these  jforced  abortions  in  China. 
We  cannot  kit  still  and  allow  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  to  be  tied  to  deal  effec- 
tively with' that  kind  of  human  rights 
violation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Helms  amendment  in  the 
same  spirit  we  have  supported  over 
and  over  again,  year  after  year,  the 
Hyde  amendment  and  language  of 
that  kind. 


floor. 

lAUM   addressed   the 


I  yield  tl 

Mrs. 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KA^ISEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wUl  be  moving  to  table  the  underlying 
amendment,  amendment  290.  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

Mrs.  KA88EBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
said  I  would  be  moving  to  table.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  off  debate  yet. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  and  Mr.  PACK- 
WOOD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  &Ir.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  He  would  have 
us  believe  that  anyone  opposing  his 
amendment  is  somehow  a  supporter  of 
coerced  abortions  and  infanticide.  In 
short.  Mr.  President,  this  is  hogwash. 

The  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act. 
which  was  adopted  by  the  full  Senate 
3  weeks  ago,  makes  U.S.  policy  on  the 
issue  on  infanticide  and  coerced  abor- 
tion very  clear,  nrst,  U.S.  dollars 
cannot  be  used  for  any  family  plan- 
ning program  in  China;  our  country 
does  not— and  will  not— condone  co- 
erced abortion.  Indeed,  under  current 
law,  no  U.S.  assistance  will  be  provided 
to  any  country  or  organization  that  in- 
cludes involuntary  or  coerced  abortion 
as  part  of  its  population  planning  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  the  act  requires 
the  President  to  speak  out  against  the 
coercive  population  planning  methods 
employed  by  China  by  voting  against 
any  U.N.  aid  to  China  for  population 
planning. 

The  legislative  language  included  in 
the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  Act 
that  recently  passed  the  Senate  is 
clear  on  this  issue.  We  as  a  nation  are 
unalterably  opposed  to  coerced  abor- 
tion and  infanticide. 

So.  Mr.  President,  once  we  set  aside 
the  rhetoric  what  Is  the  real  Intent  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina?  I  think  I 
Imow  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  that 
last  year,  the  administration  adopted  a 
new  policy  with  reference  to  interna- 
tional family  planning.  The  new  policy 
added  restrictions  on  eligibility  for 
family  planning  grants  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  When  this 
policy  change  was  originally  proposed, 
many  of  us  contended  that  it  would  ef- 
fectively cut  off  Federal  funds  to  non- 
governmental organizations  such  as 
International  Planned  Parenthood, 
the  largest  provider  of  family  planning 
services  to  less  developed  countries. 
That  was  our  contention;  we  were  cor- 
rect. The  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  has  been  defimd- 
ed. 

I  still  cannot  comprehend  the  logic 
of  this  policy.  This  debate  is  not  about 
abortion— remember  that  the  law  now 
says  that  no  U.S.  funds  can  be  used  for 
abortion.  This  debate  is  about  whether 
the  United  States  should  help  provide 


family  planning  services  to  developing 
countries.  Ultimately,  this  debate  is 
also  about  whether  the  United  States 
should  take  effective  steps  to  prevent 
millions  more  children  from  starving 
every  year.  In  a  tragic  piece  of  irony, 
the  administration's  new  policy  will  do 
a  great  deal  to  suppress  family  plan- 
ning efforts,  the  most  sensible  way  to 
avoid  abortions.  Women  living  in  de- 
veloping countries  need  access  to  safe 
and  effective  methods  of  family  plan- 
ning if  they  are  to  exercise  their  right 
to  make  decisions  about  family  size. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  recent 
recess,  I  visited  Calcutta,  India  with  a 
number  of  other  Senators.  We  visited 
the  orphanage  of  Mother  Theresa. 
One  caimot  visit  Calcutta  and  see  fam- 
ilies living  on  the  streets,  see  families 
huddled  in  drainpipes,  see  children  lit- 
erally starving,  not  only  unable  to  get 
medical  care  but  also  unable  to  get 
adequate  food,  living  in  a  city  where 
even  the  city  officials  cannot  tell  you 
how  many  people  live  there— one 
cannot  experience  the  horror  of  street 
life  in  Calcutta  and  support  this  kind 
of  amendment.  Because  what  It  says  Is 
that  we  will  not  attempt  to  aid  the 
family  planning  efforts  in  countries 
that  want  to  try  to  get  their  popula- 
tion under  control  by  giving  women  a 
chance  to  determine  their  family  size. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  comprehend 
a  policy  that  says,  let  the  children 
starve  but  above  all,  no  familly  plan- 
ning assistance. 

Last  August.  Senator  Packwood  and 
I  introduced  a  resolution  in  an  at- 
tempt to  change  the  administration's 
new  policy  on  international  family 
planning.  Unfortunately,  we  were  not 
successful  in  convincing  the  adminis- 
tration to  change  its  policy.  Because 
the  administration  continues  to  Insist 
on  its  wrong-headed  policy,  the  Senate 
directed  the  administration— through 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
KASSEBAxm  to  the  Foreign  Aid  Author- 
ization Act— to  change  Its  policy. 

Our  Resolution  said,  "Administra- 
tion, change  your  iMllcy.  Make  family 
planning  assistance  available  to  all 
groups." 

Mr.  President,  I  fully  supported  Sen- 
ator Kassxbaum's  effort.  Her  amend- 
ment simply  required  that  we  treat 
nongovernmental  and  multilateral  or- 
ganizations in  the  same  way  that  we 
treat  foreign  governments  in  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  population  assistance 
funds.  Until  last  simmier.  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  all  potential  recipients 
were  the  same,  but  given  the  policy 
change  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Eligi- 
bility requirements  for  foreign  govern- 
ments have  not  changed  but  the  ad- 
ministration has  imposed  additional 
restrictions  on  nongovernmental  and 
multilateral  organizations.  In  brief, 
the  Kassebaum  amendment  eliminat- 
ed the  new  requirements  imposed  by 
the  administration,  including  one  that 
these  groups  may  not  use  any  funds- 


including  their  own— for  any  abortion 
related  activity  if  they  are  to  maintain 
eligibility  for  U.S.  population  assist- 
ance funds.  If  we  overturn  the  Vnmr- 
baum  language,  the  administration 
will  continue  its  shortsighted  policy. 

In  other  words,  the  administration 
wm  continue  to  deny  funds  for  family 
planning  to  the  organizations  that 
have  been  moat  suoceasful  in  executing 
family  planning  internationally.  That 
means  that  children  in  countries  like 
Calcutta  will  continue  to  starve  be- 
cause their  mothers  will  not  be  given  a 
choice  to  determine  their  family  size. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  may  be  a  lot 
of  talk  today  about  eliminating  co- 
erced abortions  or  infanticide,  but  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  nothing  to 
do  with  this.  The  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  overturn  the  legi^ative  lan- 
guage included  by  Senator  Kassoaum 
in  the  Foreign  Aid  Authorization  biU. 
and  as  such,  it  must  be  opposed. 

There  is  a  second  reason  why  we 
must,  as  a  body,  reject  the  amendmoit 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Not  only  does  the  Helms 
amendment  overturn  the  Kassebaum 
amendment,  it  also  gives  the  President 
broad,  sweeping  powers— and  I  quote 
here  from  the  amendmmt— "to  imple- 
ment whatever  policies  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  curb  *  *  *  infanticide,  abor- 
tion and  Involimtary  steriliza- 
tion      I    am    not    comfortable 

giving  the  President  unlimited  author- 
ity to  implement  policies  that  he 
deems  necessary  on  any  subject 
matter,  much  less  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  last 
August,  the  policy  changes  implement- 
ed by  the  administration  represent 
wrong-headed  policy.  If  it  is  not  over- 
turned, we  will  see  greatly  diminished 
family  planning  activities  worldwide. 
In  other  words,  more  Calcuttas.  more 
maternal  and  infant  deaths,  more 
abortions,  and  the  very  real  possibility 
of  harsher  government  controls  on  In- 
dividual freedoms.  The  Helms  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  nullify  the  Kasse- 
baum provision  included  in  the  For- 
el|^  Aid  Authorization  Act  passed  by 
the  Senate  Just  3  weeks  ago.  So  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  wants. us 
to  reverse  the  position  that  the  Senate 
endorsed  Just  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcht).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  amendment  No.  290 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold  for  Just  one 
moment? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAITM.  I  wlU  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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The   FRESIDINO    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMa  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
have  learned  many  things  this  day, 
among  them  being  that  I  am  some- 
what more  capable  of  speaking  for 
myself  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  capable  of  speaking  for  me. 
Now,  I  wlU  not  use  the  tone  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  used,  nor 
will  I  use  words  like  "hogwash."  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  within  the  Senate 
rules,  but  that  is  all  right;  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  entitled  to  express 
himself  as  he  wishes.  But  when  he 
begins  to  misrepresent  the  intent  and 
the  meaning  of  the  amendment,  that 
is  something  else  again.  But  so  the 
record  will  be  dear  Just  before  we 
vote,  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
give  the  President  flexibility  to  curb 
abortion,  among  other  things,  in  U.S. 
population  policy.  Thus,  it  is  only  the 
most  convoluted  logic  that  would  lead 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  or 
anyone  else  to  believe  that  maintain- 
ing the  President's  current  constitu- 
tional authority  to  curb  abortion  wiU 
lead  to  more  abortion.  This  simply 
does  not  make  sense,  Mr.  President. 
Ronald  Reagan  is  a  perceptive  man. 
He  has  fine  talent  in  his  administra- 
tion. Therefore,  making  sure  that  he 
has  authority  to  continue  to  curb 
abortion  obviously  will  not  lead  to 
more  abortion. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  does  not— I 
repeat,  does  not— set  requirements  or 
restrictions  as  to  any  specific  recipient 
of  UJ3.  population  assistance.  All  are 
free  to  compete  for  the  available 
grants.  Nobody  is  disqualified  by  this 
amendment. 

But  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again  this  afternoon,  it  does  leave  to 
the  President  the  authority  which  is 
rightfully  his  for  setting  the  require- 
ments and  restrictions  that  he  believes 
are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  furtherance  of  human 
rights  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Finally,  contrary  to  anything  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  may  believe  or  may  say,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  un- 
dercuts JJJS.  population  assistance  for 
family  planning.  The  Senator  talked 
about  the  pitiful  children  in  India  and 
I  share  his  sympathy  for  them.  But  as 
the  Senator  spoke.  I  wondered  what 
the  Senator's  solution  is  for  these  piti- 
ful chfldren  in  India.  We  all  feel  sym- 
pathy for  them.  Would  the  Senator 
help  them  by  destroying  them? 
Surely,  he  does  not  mean  that  and  I 
do  not  suggest  that  he  does. 

But  I  do  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  family  planning  and  the  sub- 
jects of  this  amendment  over  which 
the  President  has  and.  if  this  amend- 
ment is  approved  will  continue  to 
have,  authority  to  make  policy:  infan- 
ticide, abortion,  involuntary  steriliza- 


tion, aad  racial  or  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion anp  other  human  rights  abuses. 
None  of  these  in  my  Judgment  has  any 
legitimate  role  in  family  planning.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  Uxlay  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Helms  ^endment  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Authorization  Act.  The  Helms 
amendment  gives  the  President  com- 
plete power  and  responsibility— with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress— to  form 
our  UA  foreign  policy  on  internation- 
al famly  planning.  This  amendment 
abrogates  all  congressional  responsibU- 
ity  for  shaping  international  family 
planning  policy  and.  in  fact,  says  to 
the  PreBldent.  "We  don't  care  or  don't 
want  to  know  about  international 
family  planning  policy.  Just  do  it." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  secret 
why  my  colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Hxucsl  would  like  to  hand 
this  cafte  blanche  power  over  to  this 
Presidelit. 

There  have  been  repeated  and  docu- 
mented assurances  that  no  U.S.  funds 
are  being  used  abroad  to  pay  for  abor- 
tion as  a  method  of  family  planning. 
That.  lib".  President,  does  not  appear 
to  be  enough  of  a  prohibition  for  Sen- 
ator Hvjcs  or  this  administration. 

Without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment ll^IDl  has  taken  this  abortion 
funding  prohibition  one  dramatic  step 
furtherlby  demanding  that  nongovern- 
mental organizations  [NGO's]  eligible 
for  U.SL  family  planning  fimding  not 
use  their  private  funds  to  perform  or 
promote  abortion.  This  policy  means 
that  if  an  NOO  uses  private— non- 
AID— f ands  to  refer  a  patient  to  an 
abortioti  facility,  that  NOO  wiU  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  receive  U.S.  fimd- 
ing. 

Is  this  a  policy  Congress  approved  or 
adopted?  No,  Mr.  President.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  it  goes  well  beyond  the 
intent  of  law  this  Congress  enacted 
over  13i  years  ago.  When  this  body  de- 
bated the  original  1973  Helms  amend- 
ment t^  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  pibhibitlng  the  use  of  U.S.  funds 
to  pay  for  abortion  abroad.  Mr.  Hxufs 
said  ofihis  amendment  which  is  the 
curent  law  AID  should  be  administer- 
ing:     I 

"We  oould.  In  fact,  go  far  beyond  the 
present  amendment  and  require  all  atiortlon 
activities,  from  whatever  funds,  to  be 
stopped  before  our  assistance  could  be  re- 
ceived, ^ut  the  present  ammdment  does  not 
do  thatJ .  .  it  (the  amendment)  Is  intended 
to  prevent  the  use  of  AID  funds— that  is  to 
say  funis  collected  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Un^ed  States— in  the  practice  and  pro- 
motion of  abortion.  (119  Corgbxssiohal 
RKOiu>.p2392  (October  1. 1973)]". 

Cleai|y.  AID  has  "gone  far  beyond" 
the  letter  of  the  law  established  by 
this  Cqagress  and  the  Intent  articulat- 
ed by  the  sponsor  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Helms., 
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Make  no  knistake  about  it.  we  are 
talking  here  about  a  dramatic  shift  in 
the  Intent  o|r  the  law  that  has  served 
our  foreign  policy  for  many  years. 
This  is  a  policy  never  approved  by 
Congress  and  a  policy  shift  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  Cangress  wants.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  coUeagues  want  to  tell  private 
groups  wha4[  to  do  with  their  private 
money. 

Let  me  review  now: 

First.  Ho^  AID  has  implemented 
this  new  policy  I  have  Just  described, 
and  I 

Second.  Tken  share  with  you  why  it 
is  so  hard  tir  NOOs  to  meet  this  new 
requirement; 

Third.  Finally,  why  AID  faces  major 
obstacles  in  reprogranuning  popula- 
tion assistance  funds  originally 
planned  for  use  by  the  International 
Harmed  Parenthood  Federation 
[IPPPj  and  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities  [UNFPA]  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

Last  Deceiaber,  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID]  re- 
fused to  renew  its  17  years  of  support 
for  the  Intehiational  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation.  As  a  result,  approxi- 
mately $11  million  in  cash— not  includ- 
ing commodities— was  freed  up  for  re- 
programming  to  other  family  planning 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1985.  In 
March.  AID  announced  that  if  it  re- 
ceived congressional  approval,  it  also 
would  reprogram  $10  million  originally 
scheduled  for  expenditure  by  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
ActiviUes  [UNFPA]. 

In  testimony,  AID  Administrator  M. 
Peter  McPqerson  repeatedly  has  as- 
sured Congiiess  that  he  faces  no  diffi- 
culty in  rei)^t)gnjnming  the  funds  re- 
leased from  IPPF.  UNFPA,  or  any 
other  family  planning  organization 
the  agency  may  def  imd  as  a  result  of 
the  admlniitration's  reinterpretation 
of  Congress]  prohibition  on  the  use  of 
AID  funds  to  pay  for  abortion.  Howev- 
er, as  of  Ii^ay  1,  1985  with  only  5 
months  remaining  in  the  fiscal  year, 
AID  has  bten  unable  to  reprogram 
any  of  the  f^ds  for  two  reasons: 

AID'S  Bil!|teral  Population  Program 
cannot  absorb  substantial  increases  in 
population  aid.  since  only  a  limited 
number  of  governments  receive  bilat- 
eral aid,  and 

AID  Is  still  trying,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  develop  requirements  for  the 
implementation  of  the  administra- 
tion's new  population  aid  policy  with 
which  nongovernmental  organizations 
[NOO's]  are  able  to  comply  operation- 
ally. 

At  this  stt  ge,  AID  faces  the  problem 
of  not  only  leing  unable  to  reprogram 
the  money^  originally  scheduled  for 
IPPF  and  |UNFPA,  but  also  being 
unable  to  reprogram  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  more  because  other  organi- 
zations  are   unlikely   to   be   able   to 


comply  witb 
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In  closing  Mr.  President.  I'd  like  to 
add  a  more  hiunan  insight  into  the 
impact  of  this  new  policy  for  my  col- 
leagues to  consider.  Ciirrently,  an  esti- 
mated 400  million  women  lack  access 
to  family  planning  services  worldwide. 
I  am  reminded  of  a  similar  phenome- 
non long  ago  in  America,  when  in 
1873,  the  fanatical  head  of  a  group 
calling  itself  the  New  York  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  Anthony 
Comstock.  pushed  a  law  through  Con- 
gress that  made  the  giving  out  of  con- 
traceptive Information  a  Federal  of- 
fense. Known  as  the  Comstock  laws, 
this  lack  of  information  greatly  im- 
pacted the  poor.  Thousands  of  desper- 
ate women,  many  with  9  or  10  children 
crowded  into  1-room  tenements,  tried 
to  abort  fetuses  themselves  or  go  to  a 
back  alley  abortionist.  An  estimated 
25,000  died  from  illegal  and  unsafe 
abortions  per  year  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  in  this  country  before  the 
Comstock  laws  were  repealed. 

Because  of  a  severe  shortage  of  con- 
traceptives in  poor  developing  nations, 
many  Third  World  women  are  similar- 
ly resorting  to  abortions  to  end  an  im- 
wanted  pregnancy.  An  estimated  35  to 
55  million  abortions  (Kcur  in  the  world 
each  year,  and  half  of  them  are  illegal. 
Currently,  50  to  60  percent  of  the  beds 
in  the  maternity  wards  in  many  Third 
World  hospitals  are  filled  with  women 
seriously  ill  or  djring  from  illegal  abor- 
tions. Illegal  abortions  are  a  leading 
cause  of  death  among  Third  World 
women.  Advocates  of  a  policy  that 
would  decrease  the  availability  of  des- 
perately needed  international  family 
planning  services  should  consider  that 
history  has  demonstrated  that  the 
practical  impact  of  less  access  to  con- 
traceptives may  actually  lead  to  more 
women  resorting  to  abortions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Helms  amendment. 

Mr.  yLcCUJKR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
the  pending  amendment  be  temporari- 
ly set  aside  so  that  the  Senate  might 
entertain  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  myself.  Before  doing  that,  let  me 
suggest  I  have  talked  to  the  majority 
and  minority  numagers  of  the  bill.  I 
have  also  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
K<tng«"».  who  had  indicated  a  desire  to 
make  a  motion  to  table.  I  think  there 
is  no  objection  from  either  side.  I  also 
beleive  that  the  amendment  that  I  will 
offer  will  be  accepted  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  I  will  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  that  amendment.  I, 
therefore,  do  ask  im&nlmous  consent 
the  pending  matter  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  so  that  I  might  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKHDlODn  no.  333 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClubb] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  33X 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  followins 
new  section: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
pare a  report,  to  be  submitted  to  Confess 
in  both  classified  and  nnrlaasinrd  form  by 
July  15.  198S.  that  describes  in  detaU  the 
direct  and  indirect  military  consequences 
and  effects  of  all  Soviet  violations  of  all 
arms  control  treaties  and  agreements." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  short  and  concise.  Let 
me  suggest,  too.  that  in  talking  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  minority  manager  of  the 
bill,  he  points  out.  quite  properly,  that 
a  month  ago  the  Senate  adopted  lan- 
guage calling  for  a  similar  report  but 
on  January  31  of  each  year.  The 
reason  I  have  offered  this  amendment 
is  twofold,  but  primarily  because  yes- 
terday in  the  President's  report  to  the 
Congress  on  interim  compliance  he  in- 
dicated the  Department  of  Defense 
had  been  directed  to  analyse  and 
report  to  him  not  only  on  the  military 
and  security  implications  of  treaty  vio- 
lations but  upon  compensatory  actions 
that  could  be  taken  by  the  United 
States  to  offset  the  security  threats 
because  of  treaty  violations  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  report 
to  be  presented  to  the  President  by 
November  15  of  this  year. 

It  seems  to  me  wise  that  we  should 
attempt  to  get  as  much  information  as 
we  can  as  early  as  possible  dealing 
with  the  military  and  security  implica- 
tions of  those  treaty  violations  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  Judge  both  the  severi- 
ty of  that  action  and  the  kind  and 
nature  of  the  actions  that  should  be 
taken  in  whatever  way  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  the  De- 
fense Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986  carries  report  language  calling 
for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  report  by 
July  15,  and  this  would  carry  forward 
into  statute  what  is  already  in  report 
language  approved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee on  the  bill  that  has  now  been 
^proved  by  the  Senate.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  constructive  exercise  for 

us  to  get  this  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  IslancL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
idea  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  ex- 
cellent. There  is  in  my  own  personal 
view  a  certain  redundancy  in  that  the 
Senate  appr  ed  yesterday,  in  the 
Arms  Com.  >!  and  Disarmanent 
Agency  authorization  amendment  to 
this  bill,  a  provision  which  I  authored, 
setting  forth  a  requirement  for  a  simi- 
lar report  to  be  filed  on  an  annual 
basis  by  January  31.  My  amendment 
deals  with  both  U.S.  adherence  to  and 
the  compliance  of  other  nations  with 


arms  control  agreements.  One  of  the 
requirements  in  this  leglalatJwi  is 
there  be  provided  reoHmnendations  as 
to  any  steps  which  should  be  consid- 
ered to  redress  any  damage  to  the  U.S. 
national  security  and  to  reduce  com- 
pliance problems. 

However,  in  a  ^irit  of  comity  and 
friendship.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
adoption  of  this  amendent. 

I  point  out  that  it  is  omceivable  that 
the  bill  may  not  even  be  signed  into 
law  by  the  very  date  called  for  by  the 
proposed  amendmoit. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senatcn-  is  cor- 
rect that  it  is  possible.  I  hope  that  is 
not  true. 

Similarly,  it  is  possible  that  the  De- 
partment   of    Defense    authorization 
bUl.  which  carried  the  report  language 
to  which  I  made  refermoe.  may  also 
not  be  law  by  July  15.  But  I  think  we 
have  to  try  to  get  that  information  as 
soon  as  we  can. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  support. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srield? 
Mr.  McCLURK  I  yield. 
Itx.  TTRT.M«  icr.  Presidait.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  for  his  amendment. 
I  must  say  to  him  that  I  have  pre- 
pared, but  will  not  offer,  an  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment  to  provide 
specific  protection  for  the  Poseidon. 
There  is  another  vehicle,  which  wHl  be 
on  this  floor  within  a  very  few  days, 
and  I  will  offer  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  Xhn  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  share  his  concern  about  what  will 
be  done  with  the  Poseidon,  as  does  my 
colleague  from  Idaho.  I  think  we  will 
have  opportunities,  as  time  passes,  to 
deal  with  that  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  restraint 
today. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  his  amendment,  which  seeks 
Infoimation  which  we  should  have 
promptly.  On  our  side,  we  accept  the 
amendment  and  hope  it  will  be  adopt- 
ed unanimously. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  332)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  fTKJMti  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


r  no.  3*0 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  move  to  table 
amendmmt  No.  290.  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  we  could  be  nearing  the 
end  of  this  biU.  although  I  have  been 
advised  that  there  may  be  another 
Contra  amendment,  which  I  think 
would  be  out  of  order,  based  on  the 
agreement  we  had  last  week.  In  any 
event,  it  is  my  imdentanding  that,  de- 
pending on  what  happens  to  the 
motion  to  table,  it  could  be  the  last 
amendment. 

I  alert  Senators  that  there  could  be 
an  additional  vote  following  this, 
maybe  two  votes. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcht).  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Imodtz] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Bfr. 
Habkih]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  53. 
naj^  45,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  121  Leg.] 
TEAS-S3 


BauftM 

Gore 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oorton 

Paekwood 

BIden 

Hart 

Peu 

Blncaman 

HaUleld 

Pryor 

Betas 

Riegle 

Bndley 

HolUncs 

RoekefeUer 

Bumpers 

TTsf  haiiiii 

Rudman 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Byrd 

Kerry 

Saawr 

CbMtee 

Lautenbers 

Stmon 

ChUe* 

Leahy 

Cohen 

Lmrki 

Specter 

Cimnitoa 

Long 

Sta/ford 

nxon 

Stevens 

Dodd 

^iVamer 

Bvana 

Metienhauin 

Welrker 

Olenn 

MitcheU 

WUaon 

Ooldwkter 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 45 

AbdDor 

Pord 

Meaure 

Andrews 

dam 

McConneU 

Annstronc 

Oramm 

Melcber 

BOKfaWitX 

Otaoley 

MurkowaU 

Hatch 

Nickles 

D'Amato 

Hawktni 

Prenler 

Duifoth 

Hecfat 

Projunlre 

DeConcini 

Benin 

Qiiayle 

Denton 

Helms 

Roth 

Ddt 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Dommlri 

Johnston 

Symma 

DurenterscT 

KaMen 

Ttaunnond 

Buleton 

Lazalt 

Trible 

But 

WaUop 

KOB 

MatUndy 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Harkln  Inouye 

So  the  motion  to  table  amendment 
(No.  290)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Idr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The    PRESmiNO    OFFICER 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  at  an  earli- 
er time  in  the  debate 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors will  please  take  their  seat.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  tUOAR.  Mr.  President,  at  an 
earlier  boint  in  the  debate,  the  dlstln- 
guishea  minority  leader  asked  for  as- 
suranc^  with  regard  to  moneys  to  be 
spent  for  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
Specifi^y.  he  asked  whether  $14  mil- 
lion \nls  needed,  given  the  fact  that 
this  bill  might  become  law  with  only  3 
months  left  In  the  year,  and  he  asked 
if  some  degree  of  proportionality 
might  be  considered. 

I  responded  at  that  time  with  my 
own  fe  ilings  as  to  why  that  would  be 
inappn  priate.  He  asked  that  there  be 
some  afmlnistration  word  on  this. 

We  Ittive  sought  a  letter  and  I  have 
undersitood  for  the  last  hour  that  a 
letter  has  been  signed  by  Mr.  McFar- 
lane  and  the  messenger  is  en  route.  I 
must  admit  I  do  not  have  the  letter  in 
hand.  I  wish  that  I  did. 

But  let  me  assure  the  minority 
leader  that  when  the  letter  does  come, 
I  will  ^are  it  with  him  immediately 
and  it  will  respond  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion is  seeded  but,  likewise,  that  if  the 
$14  mlllon  should  not  be  spent,  that 
the  money  would  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  that  it  would  not  be  available 
for  the  forthcoming  year. 

We  had,  as  we  discussed  in  the 
debate,  two  separate  items,  the  $14 
million  that  was  unfenced  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  the  $24  million 
that  w«s  to  be  authorized  for  the  fol- 
lowing ;  rear. 

So  I  would  assume  the  minority 
leader,  lalthough  I  believe  the  money 
will  be  required  largely  for  capital 
equipment  items  as  opposed  to  a  day- 
by-day  situation,  that  if  this  is  not  so. 
it  will  ggo  back  into  the  Treasury  and  it 
would  not  be  reprogrammed  for  use  In 
the  following  year. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
Is  it  hi^  Intention  to  insert  the  letter 
into  th^  Record? 

Mr.  I17GAR.  It  is  my  Intention. 

Mr.  ^TRD.  I  will  be  interested  in 
seeing  vhat  the  response  is.  I  will  not 
call  up  the  other  amendment  which, 
by  order  of  the  Senate,  I  was  entitled 
to  call  up.  The  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  will  be  coming  along  and 
I  will  take  a  good  look  at  what  the  ad- 
ministimtlon  says  in  response  to  this 
questiofi.  So  there  will  be  other  oppor- 
tunities if  we  feel  the  urge  and  the 
need  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  will  not 
do  so  on  this  particular  bill  this 
evening . 


The      KXPLARATIOII 


•  Mr. 

day  this 
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ULATIMC  TO 
STATE  DKFA|tTlIKirr  AHD  USIA  OfSFSCTOItS 
GUiniAI,  AMI )  THX  8KNIOR  PORXIGII  SnVICK 

HELIfS.  Mr.  President,  yester 
body  adopted  two  amend- 


ments offer  !d  on  my  behalf  by  the  dis- 
tinguished (yudrman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator!  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Ldgar] 
for  his  suppbrt  of  these  measures,  and 
to  the  ranUng  minority  member  of 
the  commlttiee  for  accepting  them.  For 
the  purposed  of  the  Rbcoro.  let  me  de- 
scribe these  two  measures  in  terms  of 
their  Intent  and  purpose. 

AMZNSIIZIfT  NO.  316 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  316 
would  put  aito  effect  the  recommen- 
dation by  ihe  Comptroller  General 
that  the  St4te  Department's  Office  of 
Inspector  General  should  be  made 
more  independent  and  effective.  In  a 
GAO  report  dated  June  2,  1983  (docu- 
ment No.  AFMD83-56),  the  General 
Accoimtlng  Office  outlined  weaknesses 
of  the  present  State  Department  In- 
spector General  system.  That  report 
found  that  ihe  State  Department  was 
the  only  1  ojT  18  major  Federal  depart- 
ments or  Sgencies  whose  Inspector 
general  did  not  conform  to  the  Uni- 
form Princlbles  and  Standards  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  de- 
tails the  problems  which  this  lack  of 
conformity  has  caused.  First  of  all,  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Government 
audits  requtfes  that,  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  au0it  work,  the  audit  orguii- 
zation  and!  the  individual  auditors 
from  personal  or  exter- 
ents  to  Independence, 
tionally  independent, 
tain  an  independent  at- 
ppearance."  Those  words 
m  the  GAO  report.  How- 
State  Department,   the 


"must  be  fi 
nal    impi 
must  be  oi 
and  shall 
titude  and 
are  taken  t 
ever.  In  the 


GAO  found  a  number  of  situations  in 
which  the  independence  of  the  State 
Department  Inspector  General's  in- 
spection, au^lt.  and  Investigative  fimc- 
tlons  have  been  or  could  be  impaired. 

Moreover.  I  Mr.  President,  the  GAO 
found  that  the  State  Department  IG 
has  little  actual  operational  control 
over  Investigations  into  allegations  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  The  problem 
there  is  the  proximity  of  the  investiga- 
tive entity— the  Office  of  Security- 
and  the  State  Department  manage- 
ment hleraichy.  another  breach  of 
fundamenta  requirement  of  independ- 
ence. 

Finally.  BIr.  President,  the  GAO 
found  that.  "Although  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  requires  that  IG 
inspectors  ind  audits  comply  with 
Govemmenti  audit  standards,  GAO 
found  the  standards  are  not  being 
complied  with  and  the  quality  of  the 
IG's  work  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed." 

My  amendment  enacts  the  recom- 
mendation df  the  Comptroller  General 
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by  placing  the  State  Department  In- 
spector General  under  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978.  It  guarantees  the 
independence,  standards  of  excellence, 
and  ultimate  accountability  of  the 
work  of  that  office  from  problems  like 
those  detailed  in  the  Comiytroller  Gen- 
eral's report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General  on  the 
State  Department  Inspector  General 
Office  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  report  follows: 
State  Depahtmbht's  Oppicb  op  Imsfectob 

General  Should  Be  Moke  Independent 

AND  EFPECTIVE 

The  basic  duties  and  responsibilities  of  17 
of  the  18  statutory  inspectors  general  (lOs) 
established  by  the  Consress  in  recent  years 
generally  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Inspector  General  Act  of  1978.  Only  the 
State  Department  IG's  authorizins  legisla- 
tion differs  sigDiflcantly  from  the  inspector 
general  concept  as  embodied  in  the  1978  act. 

These  differences  have  permitted  the  new 
statutory  State  IG  to  continue  to  operate  in 
a  manner  that  impairs  the  independence 
and  effectiveness  of  the  IG's  office. 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress 
either  place  the  State  Department  IG  under 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  or  con- 
form the  IG's  authorizing  legislation  to  the 
1978  act.  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  IG 
also  need  to  take  certain  actions,  such  as  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  staff  of  qualified 
auditors  and  investigators  within  the  IG's 
office. 

comptholles  general  op 

tre  United  States, 

Wathington,  DC. 
Hon.  Jack  Brooks, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Legislation 
and  National  Security,  Houte  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  February  9,  1982,  request 
that  we  review  the  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  Inspector  General's 
office.  The  report  discusses  (1)  differences 
between  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-452).  under  which  most  stat- 
utory inspectors  general  operate,  and  sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-4SS).  which  established  the 
State  Inspector  General:  (2)  how  differences 
between  the  two  acts  affect  State  Inspector 
(General  operations:  (3)  problems  with  the 
State  Inspector  General's  independence  and 
effectiveness;  and  (4)  the  need  for  the  Caa- 
gress  to  either  place  the  State  Department 
IG  under  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
or  conform  the  IG's  authorizing  legislation 
to  the  1978  act. 

We  did  not  obtain  official  agency  com- 
ments on  this  report.  As  arranged  with  your 
office,  unless  you  publicly  announce  its  con- 
tents earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  report  until  30  days  from  its 
date.  At  that  time,  we  will  send  copies  to  in- 
terested parties  and  make  copies  available 
to  others  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

(Charles  A.  Bowshes, 

Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the  United  States. 
Digest 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
several  public  laws  to  establish  statutory  in- 
spector general  (IG)  offices  in  18  major  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  The  basic 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  17  of  the  IGs 
conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Inspector 


General  Act  of  1978,  which  aeU  forth  uni- 
form principles  and  standards  for  theae  of- 
fices. The  State  Department's  IG  is  the  only 
one  whose  authorizing  legislation— aection 
209  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980-con- 
tlnues  to  differ  significantly  from  the  1978 
act 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  National  Security, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, GAO  reviewed  the  State  Depart- 
ment's IG  operations  to  detennine,  among 
other  things,  how  theae  differences  affect 
the  IG's  work. 

GAO  found  that  the  1980  legislation  in- 
cluded several  important  differences  from 
the  basic  IG  concept  embodied  in  the  1978 
act  (see  p.  2  and  app.  II).  These  differences 
permit  the  new  statutory  State  lO  to  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  eaaendally  the  same 
manner  aa  the  previous  administratively  es- 
tablished IG  rather  than  functioning  like 
the  independent  statutory  lOs  in  other 
agencies. 

For  example,  the  1980  act,  among  other 
things: 

Allows  the  State  IG  to  use  temporarily  as- 
signed Foreign  Service  officers  and  other 
persons  from  operational  units  within  the 
Department  to  staff  the  IG  office.  Cither 
statutory  IGs  rely  primarily  on  permanent- 
ly assigned  staff. 

Requires  the  State  IG  to  conduct  reviews 
routinely  of  all  overseas  posts  and  domestic 
operations,  which  is  normally  considered  a 
management  function.  Other  statutory  IGs 
are  not  required  to  review  all  organizational 
units  within  their  respeqtive  agencies. 

Permits  the  State  IG  to  use  a  unit  of  man- 
agement (the  State  Department's  Office  of 
Security)  to  conduct  investigations  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse.  Other  statutory  IGs  con- 
duct their  own  investigations. 

These  differences  affect  the  Independence 
and  effectiveness  of  the  statutory  State  IG. 

MORE  INDEPENDENCE  IS  NEEDED  IN  THE  IC'S 
OPPICE 

Provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  and  its  legislative  history  raise  ques- 
tions about  the  degree  of  independence  the 
Congress  expected  of  the  State  IG.  One 
committee  report  said  the  State  IG  was  not 
expected  to  be  as  independent  as  the  IGs  es- 
tablished under  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978.  On  the  other  hand,  several  provi- 
sions of  the  1980  act  indicate  the  State  IG 
was  to  be  independent.  For  example,  one 
tection  prohibits  any  State  official  from  pre- 
venting or  restricting  an  IQ  audit  Accord- 
ingly, congressional  intent  regarding  the 
degree  of  Independence  has  been  unclear. 
(See  p.  9.) 

Government  audit  standards,  which  the 
State  IG  is  required  by  the  1980  act  to 
follow,  emphasize  that  in  all  matters  rOat- 
ing  to  audit  work,  the  audit  organization 
and  the  individual  auditors  "must  be  free 
from  personal  or  external  impairments  to 
independence,  must  be  organisationally  in- 
dependent, and  shall  »wint.»tti  tn  independ- 
ent attitude  and  appearance."  Although 
there  are  no  Government-wide  investigative 
standards,  GAO  believes  investigations 
should  also  be  carried  out  by  personnel  and 
organizations  that  are  independent  of  de- 
partment operations.  GAO  found,  however, 
a  number  of  situations  in  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  Department  IG's  in- 
spection, audit,  and  investigative  functions 
has  been  or  could  be  impaired. 

For  example,  the  State  Department  IG 
relies  on  a  temporary  staff  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  and  audit-qualified  professionals 
to  conduct  its  inspections  and  audits.  Al- 


though the  use  of  temporarily  assigned 
staff  from  operational  units  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980, 
GAO  believes  the  IG't  extensive  use  of  temr 
porary  or  rotational  staff  affects  the  IG  of- 
fice's independence  because  (1)  these  staff 
members  routinely  rotate  between  the  IG 
office  and  management  positioiis  within  the 
organizations  they  review,  and  (2)  major  de- 
cisions affecting  their  careers  are  deter- 
mined by  the  StaU  Department  rather  than 
by  the  IG  office.  The  IG's  own  staff.  State 
Department  officials  they  audit,  and  offi- 
cials from  other  statutory  IGs  interviewed 
by  GAO  have  raised  questions  about  the 
State  IG  office's  independence.  (See  pp.  7- 
11.) 

Although  IG  officials  acknowledged  that 
major  career  decisions  concerning  their 
staff  are  decided  by  State  Department  man- 
agement rather  than  by  the  IG  office,  they 
did  not  believe  this  represented  an  impair- 
ment to  the  IG  staffs  independence.  (See  p. 
8.) 

STATE  ic  IS  mroKsamo  a  manauement 

PUHCTION — INBFBLilONS 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  requires 
that  the  State  Department  IG.  in  addiUon 
to  doing  traditional  audit  functions,  inspect 
and  audit  each  foreign  post  and  domestic 
unit  at  least  once  every  5  years.  The  statuto- 
ry I(3s  under  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978,  on  the  other  band,  are  not  reguired  to 
review  all  organizational  units  within  their 
respective  agencies,  nor  are  they  required  to 
conduct  their  reviews  and  evaluations 
within  a  legislatively  mandated  time  frame. 
GAO  believes  that  management,  not  the 
State  IG.  should  be  reapmaible  for  these 
routine  inspections. 

One  of  the  fundamental  reiponalMlitles  of 
agency  management  is  to  routinely  monitor 
and  assess  its  operations  to  determine 
whether  its  programs  are  meeting  intended 
objectives  effidently  and  economically  and 
to  render  a  full  account  of  Its  activities  to 
the  public.  The  infections  currenUy  per- 
formed by  the  IG  repreamt  the  only  com- 
prehensive review  of  foreign  post  activities. 
Until  1980— when  the  Foreivi  Service  act 
established  the  new  statutory  State  IG— 
these  inspections  had  always  been  per- 
formed by  d^jartmental  management. 

The  role  of  the  independent  audit  organi- 
sation, on  the  other  hand,  should  be  to 
evaluate  how  well  agency  manaoement  Is 
carrying  out  its  basic  management  responsi- 
bilities, including  its  routine  monitoriiig  and 
lent  functions.  (See  ch.  3.  p.  IS.) 


STATE'S  KANAOEMENT  IS  PEUORMtNC  AN  10 
PUNCTION — IN  VU1I6ATION8 

GAO  found  that  the  State  Department  IG 
has  lltUe  operational  control  over  Investiga- 
tions into  allegations  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  Instead,  the  IG  relies  on  State's 
Office  of  Sectirity  to  anign  the  caae,  plan 
the  approach,  and  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Although  the  legislative  history  for  the 
1980  act  indicates  that  the  IG  could  contin- 
ue conducting  investigations  Jointly  with 
the  Office  of  Security  to  ensure  that  the  in- 
vestigations do  not  Jeopardise  national  secu- 
rity, GAO  believes  the  present  arrangement 
constitutes  an  organizational  impairment  to 
the  independence  of  the  investigative  proc- 
ess because  the  investigative  entity— the 
Office  of  Security— is  located  within  State's 
management  hierarchy.  Alao,  both  the  time- 
liness and  quality  of  investigations  have  suf- 
fered because  the  Office  of  Security  has 
other  high-priority  responsibilities  and  its 
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lUtf  an  not  adequately  trained  to  handle 
lO  inveatliattoiH. 

State  otfldali  told  OAO  that  tbe  Dmart- 
ment  la  actlnc  to  impfove  InveaUcattre  time- 
Itnea  and  quality  (prlmarfly  by  reortanlilnc 
tbe  Otfloe  of  Security  and  i^aWkMnt  a 
new  Oeneial  FMud  and  llaUaaMnee 
Branch  staffed  with  ezpertenoed  inveatiga- 
tora).  However,  this  win  not  «»— !-«*» 
OAO*!  eonoera  about  manatement  inveatt- 
lattnc  ItaeU.  (See  eh.  4.  p.  19.) 
oauTB  mnuan  n  m^a^  ow  ooiiPLUJMa 
wiiH  oonammr  Ausrr  anuoMums 

Althou^  the  Foreign  Servloe  Act  of  1980 
requlrea  that  lO  Inapectkiiia  and  audita 
eoniriy  with  Ooverament  audit  atandaida. 
OAO  found  tbe  atandarda  are  not  beinc 
Bomplled  with  and  the  quality  of  the  lO's 
work  has  been  advendy  affected  by  tbe 
State  lO  (1)  uainc  staff  wbo  do  not  have 
adequate  audit  ctperleuce  and  training.  (3) 
requiring  staff  to  operate  under  aevere  ttane 
conatralnta.  and  (I)  not  ngniHiui  tta/f  to 
odegiiatefir  doeiMwiU  flMr  worfc. 

lO  offldala  maintain  that  tbe  use  of  For- 
eign Servloe  officers  wbo  have  not  received 
adequate  audit  training,  and  tbe  ttane  con- 
atralnta under  which  tbe  staff  are  required 
to  operate,  have  not  adveraely  affected  the 
quality  of  tbe  lO  office's  work.  Altbou^  /O 
OOHetaif  ocJbioioledffe  their  MtatT*  work- 
paper*  do  not  meet  OooentiiMa/  auMt 
stendofd*  they  believe  tbe  woikpapeis  are 
adequate  for  their  purpoaea.  (See  tix.  5.  p. 
33.) 
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mam  to  the  oohqibs 


OAO  believes  tbe  exceptions  contained  tai 
tbe  19M  leglalatlon  to  the  basic  lO  oonc^t 
embodied  In  the  Inspector  Oenerml  Act  of 
1978  have  contributed  to  problems  OAO 
found  with  tbe  State  lO's  taidependaiee  wad 
fitteeUytoem.  (See  p.  39.)  Aoowdlngly,  OAO 
recommends  that  the  Congress  either  (1) 
npeal  aeeOon  209  e/ »t  foreioH  Service  Act 
QflMO  ojul  plaoe  the  State  Department  lO 
under  the  inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978  or 
(3)  eonfitrm  section  209  to  the  Inepeetor 
Oeneral  Act  of  inL 

aaooHMmMTioaa  to  nm  saaBBurr  or 
nan  un  the  msracioa '»— ^*' 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Inspector  Oeneral  work  to- 
gether to  fstaWish  a  permanent  lO  staff  of 
qualified  audlttHs.  and  dlaoonttaiue  the  lO 
office's  reliance  on  a  temporary  staff  whoae 
tenure,  iwomotlona.  and  reassignments  are 
decided  by  departmental  managers. 

OAO  also  recommends  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Inspector  Oeneral  «-*f»«HT^  an  ta>- 
vestlgattve  capability  within  the  lO  office  to 
enable  the  lO  office  to  conduct  its  own  in- 
vestigations. In  this  regard,  they  should 
consider  transferring  from  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity to  the  lO  office  those  qualified  inves- 
tigators assigned  to  the  Office  of  Security's 
new  Oeneral  Fraud  and  Malfeasance 
Branch. 

In  addition.  OAO  makes  other  reccunmen- 
dations  to  tbe  In^iector  Oeneral  to  Improve 
the  office's  tDdependence  and  effectlveneas. 
(See  p.  30.) 

AOBicT  comama 

OAO  did  not  obtain  official  State  Depart- 
ment comments  on  the  report  but  discussed 
the  issues  in  the  report  with  State  lO  offl- 
dala and  incorporated  their  views  where  ap- 
priKiriate. 

CB«ma  1— IimoDucnoir 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
several  public  laws  establishing  independent 
statutory  Inspector  general  (lO)  offices  in 
18  major  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 


Of  tbe  iSofflceB.  15  were  establiahed  pursu- 
ant to  the  Inmector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  9»-4S3.  Oct.  13,  1978).  as 
amended,'  which  ««"**''«'  uniform  prind- 
plea  and.  standards  for  the  operation  of 
theaeofttea. 

Kacb  of  the  other  three  lO  offices  was  es- 
tabliahed.  pursuant  to  its  own  specific  au- 
thoriring  legislation,  the  provisions  of 
which  differ  tai  some  remeets  from  those 
contained  in  the  1978  act  However,  con- 
fcnnlng  amendments  enacted  in  1980 
brought  ihe  authorising  legislation  for  two  * 
of  theae  tiree  lO  otfioea  taito  Une  with  tbe 
Inspector!  General  Act  of  1978.  in  terms  of 
the  lO's  legislatively  mandated  duties  and 
waponalh  litiea.  Only  the  anthorising  legit- 
lotion*  In  the  Department  of  StaW  tO 
oiflee  tStt  U  tO)  eontlMuet  to  diOffn-  in  sever- 
al major  neepeetefrom  the  107$  act 

In  recodnltlon  of  these  differences,  and  In 
keeping  «b  (1)  the  House  Oovemment  Op- 
natlons  Oommlttee's  responsibility  to  over- 
see legislation  creating  statutory  lO  offloea 
and  (3)  tlie  Leglalatlon  and  National  Securi- 
ty Subcommittee's  Jurisdiction  over  tbe  De- 
partment |Df  State,  the  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man ask^  us  to  hedp  the  Subcommittee 
compare  Aie  State  lO  with  tbe  Ids  of  other 
departme&ts  and  agencies.  (See  app.  I.) 
Among  otber  things,  the  Chairman  qjedfi- 
cally  reqiteted  that  we  compare  section  309 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  with  the 
Infi>ector  I  Oeneral  Act  of  1978,  and  deter- 
mine how<  significant  differences  in  the  two 
acts  affect  the  work  of  the  State  lO.  A  more 
detailed  (iscussion  of  our  review  objectives, 
scope,  and  methodology  is  included  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

STAxa  10  ynisLATiOM  dutbrs  nou  the  ists 
'  nisPBcioH  axKBja,  act 

The  ii^pector  general  concept,  as  set 
forth  in  tie  197S  Inepector  Oeneral  Act.  con- 
solidates $itditing  and  inveaUgatlve  reapon- 
tibUUle*  Under  a  single  senior  offfcUU  who 
reports  d^ectly  to  the  agency  head  or  officer 
next  in  r^iA:  below  the  head.  This  results  In 
IndependAit  and  objective  units  which  con- 
duct and  fupervlae  audits  and  Investigations 
relating  t«  programs  and  operations  of  their 
req>ectivs  departments  and  agencies.  The 
inqjectorg  general  are  Intended  to  provide 
leadership  and  coordination  and  recommend 
policies  (1)  to  promote  economy  and  effi- 
ciency in  the  administration  of  programs 
and  operations  and  (3)  to  prevent  and  detect 
fraud  and!  waste.  They  also  provide  a  means 
for  keeping  agency  heads  and  the  C^ongress 
informed  !  about    administrative    problems 


■  PubUc  Uw  Sfr-4Sa  Initially  intshllitiiwl  lUtutorr 
lO  otnee*  ki  13  FMeral  departmsnts  and  aeenelM 
Indudiiis  Jisriculture.  Cnmnieiee.  Honsiiis  and 
Urban  Devslopment.  Interior.  Labor,  TniMpotta- 
tlon.  CotnTMinlty  flervlew  AdmlnlMimtlaa.  bvinm- 
mental  Pr4taettaa  A«tney.  Oeaeral  SenrtoM  Ad- 
mlnlatrsU<4.  Nstlooal  Aeronautka  and  Space  Ad- 
mialstratlaa,  SniaU  BuitaMH  Artmtnlstfattai,  and 
the  Vetenfs  Administration.  It  was  nibaeqiiently 
amended  t4  Include  tbe  Department  of  Uueatian 
(Putdic  L«t»  se-as.  Oct.  17,  1B78).  tbe  Asnejr  for 
Intentationai  Development  (PubUc  Ijaw  97-113. 
Dec  »,  II  01),  and  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(Pobllc  1*1  97-2S3.  Sept  8,  1»8».  for  a  total  of  15 
■tatutor;  I(  le  under  the  1078  act. 

•PubUc  law  S4-805  (Oct.  IS,  1»76>  and  Public 
iMw  9ft-Sl  OAus.  4, 1977),  which  establiahed  itatuto- 
ry  lO  offleea  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (now  Health  and  Human 
Services)  elKl  the  Department  of  Bnersy.  revee- 
tively.  werd  amended  by  PubUc  Iaw  9«-33a  (Apr.  S, 
1980)  to  Sonform  their  leslalatively  fnanitatit<l 
duUea  and!  reapanstbOltlei  In  certain  req>eeta  to 
thoee  coDfarined  In  the  1978  act 

•See.  208  of  the  Foreisn  Service  Act  of  1980 
(PubUc  Law  g«-4«a,  Oct.  17. 1980). 


and  defldencMB.  tbe  ef fectlveneaa  of  pro- 
grama  and  opewitlona,  and  the  need  for  and 
progreas  of  oorjeetive  action. 

The  State  qepartment  was  initially  tai- 
duded  tai  tbe  propoaed  leglalatlon  to  create 
independent  statutory  lOs  tai  major  Federal 
departmenta  and  agendea  (subsequently  oi- 
acted  as  tbe  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of  1978). 
The  Departmem  armud  that  it  ritoyU  not  be 
intAnded  in  Oiie  lepialation  beeaose  of  its 
unique  foreloH  policy  responsiMtitiea  In 
1980.  tbe  Cong>eaa  agatai  considered  amend- 
menU  to  taidtide  tbe  State  Department 
under  the  1978|act:  It  subsequently  chose  to 
accept  an  alternative  propoaal  to  allow 
State  to  have  it^  own  special  lO  leglalatlon— 
aectkm  309  of  jthe  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980. 

SecUon  309  df  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  has  several  features  that  set  It  apart 
from  the  1978  lO  legialation.  A  detaOed 
analysis  of  thej  dlffoences  and  simllaritiea 
between  the  two  acU  is  tai  appendix  n. 
Some  of  the  more  important  differencea  are 
summarlMd  be^Dw: 

The  1978  lO  Irgislatlon  makea  lOa  reapon- 
slble  for  performing  audits  and  investiga- 
tions and  othei^  acttvitiea  related  to  econo- 
my, efficiency,  and  effeettveness  tai  the  ad- 
ministration of  {programs  and  aptn/thnm.  In 
addition  to  th#  dutiea  and  responslbUltles 
outUned  tai  thi  1978  legislation,  the  1980 
Fordgn  Service  Act  requlrea  that  the  State 
lO  inapeet  au^  audit  each  Foreign  Servloe 
post,  bureau,  and  other  operating  units 
within  the  Department  to  determine  wheth- 
er they  are  cfmplying  with  V&  foreign 
policy  objective^ 

The  1980  Foreign  Service  Act  reqiUres 
that  these  taisilections  and  audits  of  posts, 
bureaus,  and  other  operating  units  be  done 
at  least  once  eviery  5  years.  77ke  1978  legisla- 
tion estiMishet  no  such  audit  cyde  for  the 
other  inspector^  general,  nor  does  it  require 
that  they  audit  eaOi  organieatlonal  entity. 

Because  of  t^e  need  to  perform  the  in- 
spection and  audit  function  discussed  above, 
the  1980  Foreign  Service  Act  reguires  that 
the  State  JO  staff  have,  in  addition  to  the 
individtiot  gu^liflcations  required  of  an 
agency  lO  in  the  1978  legislation,  knowledge 
and  experience  In  foreign  affairs. 

Both  the  1971  and  1980  acU  authorise  the 
Inspectors  general  to  select,  appotait,  and 
employ  such  parsons  as  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  staljutory  responsibilities.  The 
1980  act  artrtit»>naHy  authoriaca  the  SUte 
lO  to  assign  petaons  from  operstlonal  units 
witlUn  the  State  Department  and  the  For- 
eign Servloe  to  the  lO  office. 

Both  the  197|  and  1980  acts  authorise  tai- 
spectors  general  to  Investigate  allegations  of 
waste,  fraud,  arid  mismanagement.  However, 
the  1980  act's  legislative  history  taidleatea 
the  State  lO  cauld  continue  conducting  In- 
vestigations Jointly  with  the  Department  of 
State's  Office  o|  Security  to  ensure  that  the 
taivestlcaUona  do  not  Jeopardize  national  se- 
curity. I 

STATS  10  aaspoNf  niuTxxs,  oaoAinzATioic,  amd 
STArmro 

All  audit,  taispection,  and  taivestigation  ac- 
tivities within  Ijhe  Department  of  State  are 
performed  by  o^  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  IiuMctor  Oeneral.  which  Is  tai 
Washington,  C^C.  The  State  lO  has  two 
Deputy  Inspectors  Oeneral.  an  Assistant  In- 
spector Oeneral  for  Audits,  and  an  Assistant 
Inspector  Oeneral  for  Investigations. 

In  fiscal  1983;  the  SUte  IG  was  authorized 
76  positions:  11  managers,  SO  Inspectors,  and 
15  support  staff.  The  total  fiscal  1S82  IG 
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budget  was  93.5  million,  of  which  $3.6  mfl- 
llon  was  for  salariea. 

The  State  IG  is  staffed  with  both  tempo- 
rarily assigned  Foreii^i  Service  officers  and 
audit-qualified  professionals.  The  Foreign 
Service  offtoers  generally  serve  2-year  tours 
in  the  IG  office,  after  which  they  rotate  to 
other  positions  In  the  Department.  The 
audit-qualified  professionals  have  been 
hired  primarily  for  their  audit  skills  from 
various  Oovemment  audit  agendes.  Includ- 
ing the  General  Accounting  Office  (OAO). 
They  initially  serve  4-year  tours  in  the  lO 
office  and  then  rotate  Into  other  positions 
in  the  Department. 

OBjacrrvxs,  scora,  akd  mxtbodoloct 
At  the  request  of  the  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation  and  National  Security, 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations, we  reviewed  the  operations  of  the 
Department  of  State  Inspector  General's 
office  to  determine  (1)  how  the  differences 
between  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-452)  and  the  Foreign  Servloe 
Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-485)  affect  the 
SUte  IG's  work  and  (3)  whether  the  IG  is 
meeting  GAO's  "Standards  for  Audit  of 
Governmental  Organisations,  Programs,  Ac- 
tivities, and  Functions"  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  Oovemment  audit  standards).  Our 
review  focused  on  the  SUte  IG  operations 
since  passage  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980. 

We  made  our  review  at  the  State  IG  office 
and  at  other  departmental  bureaus  in 
Washington,  D.C:  and  at  VS.  missitms  tai 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Mali,  Norway,  Pakistan, 
Senegal,  Tunisia,  and  Turkey. 

We  analyzed  the  legislative  histories  of 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  and  sec- 
tion 200  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
to  compare  and  contrast  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  two  acta.  We  re- 
viewed Federal  laws,  regulations,  and  imple- 
menting instructions  relating  to  the  IG's 
audit.  Inspection,  and  taivestlgative  remonsl- 
billties.  We  also  reviewed  the  organization 
and  functions  of  the  SUte  IG  in  relation  to 
the  1980  Foreign  Service  Act  and  Oovem- 
ment audit  standards. 

To  evaluate  the  adequacy  and  usefulness 
of  the  SUte  IG  inspections  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  comply  with  Govern- 
ment audit  standards,  we  reviewed  reomt 
IG  inspection  reports  on  seven  foreign  posU 
(Belgium,  Denmark,  Mall.  Norway,  Paki- 
stan. Senegal,  and  Turkey).  These  poste 
were  selected  In  consulUUon  with  SUte  IG 
management  to  provide  a  cross-section  of 
foreign  posts  Inspected  by  the  IG  and  of  the 
problems  and  Issues  an  inspector  might 
find.  We  visited  each  foreign  post  to  discuss 
the  adequacy  and  value  of  IG  inspections 
with  mission  officials  Uidudlng  smhswa- 
dors,  deputy  chiefs  of  mission,  and  section 
heads. 

In  Washington,  we  reviewed  the  IG  work- 
paper ffles  to  determine  whether  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  con- 
tained bi  the  inspection  reports  were  ade- 
quately supported.  We  discussed  the  IG  In- 
spection concept  and  process  with  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  managers  including  desk  offi- 
cers, executive  directors,  directors,  and 
deputy  assistant  secretaries  of  regional  bu- 
reaus. In  addition,  we  accompanied  an  lO 
inspection  team  to  Tunis,  Tunisia,  to  ob- 
serve an  inspection  that  was  underway. 

To  determine  whether  the  IG  audits  com- 
plied with  Government  audit  standards  we 
Judgmentally  selected  and  reviewed  IG 
working  papers  and  reporU  for  seven  audlU 
conducted  during  calendar  1981  and  1983. 
We  discussed  four  of  these  audite  with  the 


State  Department  officials  responsible  for 
the  audited  area  to  obtain  their  views  on 
tbe  adequacy  and  value  of  the  IG  audit. 

TO  evaluate  the  State  IG's  taivestlgattve 
respcmslbilltles  we  Judgmentally  selected  30 
Investleatlons  from  tbe  IG's  log  of  about 
300  open  and  closed  caae  filea.  We  later  ae- 
lected  nine  additional  InvestlgatkiDs  after 
taiterviews  and  discussions  with  lO  and  de- 
partmental offldala.  We  reviewed  both  tbe 
correqiondenoe  and  investigative  fDea  in  the 
IG's  office,  and  the  taivestlgative  fUes  tai  the 
qMdal  assignment  staff  and  passport  and 
visa  branches  of  State's  Office  of  Security. 

We  interviewed  officials  In  Uie  IG  office 
and  the  Office  of  Security  to  obtain  their 
views  on  the  investigative  process.  We  did 
not  verify  the  statistics  on  investlgatioaa 
provided  to  us  by  Uie  IG  and  we  accepted 
the  IG  staffs  JudgemenU  about  tbe  quality 
of  the  inveativUive  work  done  by  Office  of 
Security  peraonneL 

We  reviewed  the  personnel  summariea  of 
the  tratailng  and  experience  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  assigned  to  tbe  State  IG  office 
as  of  April  1983  to  evaluate  whether  their 
experience  and  training  sufficiently  quali- 
fied them  to  serve  as  auditors/inspectors  in 
accordance  with  Government  audit  stand- 
ards. 

We  interviewed  officials  from  15  other 
sUtutory  inspector  general  offioea  to  com- 
pare their  operations  to  that  of  the  State 
IG  and  to  obtain  their  views  on  activities  we 
had  observed  there.  Finally,  we  interviewed 
selected  former  and  current  IG  staff  mem- 
bers to  discuss  issues  raised  during  our 
review. 

The  scope  of  our  efforts  to  comprehen- 
sively review  the  SUte  IG's  operations  was 
Impaired  because  the  IG  workpapers  we  re- 
viewed, lofcicA  loere  intended  to  titpport  se- 
lected inspection  and  audit  reports,  were 
generally  inadequate.  This  prevented  us 
from  determining  whether  the  findings, 
oonduskms,  and  recommendations  con- 
tained In  IG  reporU  were  valid. 

Our  review  was  made  in  accordance  with 
Government  audit  standarda  except  for  the 
limitation  discussed  above.  Alao,  we  did  not 
obtatai  official  State  IG  commenU  on  our 
report,  although  we  did  discuss  tbe  issues  in 
the  reiMirt  with  apim>pr1ate  IG  offldala. 


C^HAPm  S— MoBK  ImuMnMiMMcm  Is  Ns 
WuHni  SxAiK's  Omo  or  Imracroa  Om- 


gative '  functtona  has  been  or  could  be  per- 
ceived as  Impaired.  Most  of  the  examplea  we 
Identified  fall  within  three  broad  area«. 
First,  the  State  IG  relies  on  a  temporary 
staff  rnmprlafd  of  both  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers and  aadlt-quallfied  professionals  to  con- 
duct its  inspections  snd  audita  even  thoatfii 
these  staff  members  routlndy  rotate  among 
IG  and  management  poaltlana  within  the  or- 
ganlMtlona  they  review,  and  major  decisions 
affecting  their  careen  such  as  tenure,  pro- 
motions, and  future  assignmenta  within  tbe 
Department— are  determined  by  State  De- 
partment management  rather  than  by  tbe 
IQattk*. 

Second,  tbe  State  IG  rdles  upon  tbe  De- 
partment's Office  of  Security  to  conduct 
most  of  the  investlgstlons  of  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse.  Because  most  State  investigar 
tions  Involve  overseas  locatlone,  tbe  Office 
of  Security  uaea  Ita  overaeaa  secuilty  staff  to 
pet  form  tbe  investigative  work.  These  per- 
aonnei,  however,  face  pereonal  and  external 
impairments  to  their  independence  when 
they  are  assigned  to  investigate  their  own 
supervlaors,  other  senior  poet  oOtdals,  and 
individuals  with  whom  they  live  and  social- 
ize  at  foreign  poet*. 

Finally,  the  Inspector  General's  active 
participation  on  d^iartmental  poUer  and 
decisionmaking  committees  could  lead 
others  to  question  tbe  IG  office's  Independ- 
ence on  subsequent  lenlews  of  the  programs 
or  (Kganizatlons  affected  by  these  oonimlt- 
teea. 


Section  309  of  the  Foreign  Servtee  Act  of 
1980  requlrea  that  tbe  Department  of 
State's  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral  comply 
with  Government  audit  standards  in  carry- 
ing out  ita  tawpeetion  and  audit  functions. 
Regarding  the  issue  of  Independence,  these 
standarda  state: 

"In  an  matters  relating  to  the  audit  work, 
the  audit  organliaticm  and  the  taidlvldual 
auditors,  whether  government  or  public, 
must  be  free  from  personal  or  external  im- 
pairmenta  to  taidQ>endence,  must  be  organi- 
sationally taidependent,  and  ahall  maintain 
an  independent  attitude  and  amiearanoe." 

These  standards  place  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  Independence  upon  auditors 
and  audit  organlaationa.  Auditors  should 
consider  not  only  whether  they  are  inde- 
pendent and  their  own  attitudes  and  beliefs 
pennlt  them  to  be  Independent,  but  also 
whether  there  is  anything  about  their  tllua- 
tlon  that  mlt^t  lead  others  to  question  their 
independence. 

Our  review  disdosed.  however,  a  number 
of  situatiMiB  in  which  the  independence  of 
the  State  IG's  taispecUon,  audit,  and  investi- 


sTAmwo  AID  paasaaasi.  nucnca  mr aix 
nraamrasscB  or  Ran  16 

Government  audlttaig  standards  state  that 
when  auditors  encounter  any  sltnatlons  that 
affect  their  ability  to  work  and  report  flnd- 
Ings  tanparttaUy.  they  ahould  condrtfr  their 
independence  impaired  and  dedlne  to  per- 
form the  audit  The  standards  describe  sev- 
eral circumstances  in  wMA  an  auditor 
cannot  be  impartiaL  These  Indude  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Official,  prof  easional.  personal,  or  finan- 
cial relattewwhlpa  that  mi^t  cause  tbe  audi- 
tor to  Itanlt  tbe  extent  of  tbe  Inquiry,  to 
limit  dladosure.  or  to  weaken  tbe  audit  find- 
ings in  sny  way. 

Previous  involvement  in  a  dedslanmaklng 
(H*  management  capacity  tbat  would  affect 
current  operaliona  of  tbe  entity  or  prograa 
beta«  audited. 

niBsrs  that  result  from  employment  in.  or 
loyalty  to.  a  partkniar  group.  ocgantaMtlon. 
or  levd  of  guvetiiment. 

TT.fi»»n>—  that  Jeopardiae  tbe  audltoc'a 
continued  employment  for  reasons  other 
than  competency  or  the  need  for  audit  serv- 
ices. 

All  these  criteria  appear  to  be  directly  ap- 
plicable to  staffing  and  peraonnel  practices 
dlacuased  in  this  section. 

to  staff  face  impairments  to  their 
independence 
Unlike  other  statutory  inspectors  general, 
the  State  IG  does  not  hxn  a  pomanent 
staff.  Approxlmateiy  half  Ote  StaU  TO  staff 
are  Foreign  Service  officers  on  2-year  de- 
tails. The  other  half  are  audU-quaUfled  prxy- 


•  Sectioo  309  of  the  Poreisn  Servloe  Act  of  1980 
does  not  require  that  the  State  10*8  liiiiallsaHw 
compty  with  Oovemment  audit  atandarda.  In  tact 
there  are  no  Oovcmmcnt-wlde  liintlsativv  stand- 
arda. We  bdleve.  however,  as  we  atated  In  oar 
report  "DOD  Can  Combat  ftaud  Better  By 
Strensthenlns  lU  Inveatlsative  Ascndea"  (AnCD- 
SS-SS.  Mar.  SI,  188S).  that  Invwatleatiaaa  aboold  be 
carried  out  by  peraonnel  and  orssnissttnni  that  arc 
Inrtrpenrtwit  of  deparUneat  operatlnna 
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/mUmata  hind  from  other  omMOmo  organi- 
mMona.  who  rotate  in  2-  to  4-wear  eyde*  te- 
ttoeen  the  to  offlee  and  admiwittruttve  poH- 
tlona  te  Ou  Department  and  at  foreign 
IKMte  We  bHteve  their  previouM  involvement 
in  deeiatonmaking  and  management  po$i- 
Hone  could  affect  the  oftfecNottir  ami  impair 
the  independence  of  each  indivHaaU. 

ThcM  Vonicn  Senioe  offloen  and  audit- 
qualified  sUtf  teoe  fuitber  impalimenta  to 
their  iDdependenee:  major  dectakma  attect- 
inc  tlMir  canen  are  oootndled  by  manace- 
ment  rather  than  by  the  lO.  For  example, 
we  were  told  that  promottona  far  Foreign 
Service  peraonnel.  imdnding  both  andU- 
gnoH/ied  aiajf  and  foreign  Service  offlcert 
aaeigned  to  the  State  tO.  are  baaed  on 
annual  evaluationa  bw  promotion  boarda  aet 
up  bw  the  Departwtenfa  peraonnet  office. 
Theae  boarda.  which  eonatat  of  foreign  Serv- 
ice offieera  and  non-State  Department  offl- 
eiala.  aOeet  the  people  who  »m  be  promoted. 
Thla  meaaa  that  lO  ataff  pranotiaaa  are  de- 
termined or  Influeneed  by  taMUvlduala  whoae 
funetlona  and  actlTltlea  may  have  been  in- 
spected or  audited  by  the  lO  ataff.  Aware- 
neaa  of  thla  eouM  Impair  the  Independence 
of  the  staff  in  earryint  out  InapecUons  and 
audita. 

Abmt  the  same  vein.  audit^uaWed  pro- 
feaaionala  hired  initiaOif  aa  lO  inapeetora 
muat  receive  foreign  Service  tenure  after  3 
to  5  peara  or  leave  the  State  Department 
The  tenurtng  proceas  is  also  administered  by 
the  Department's  personnel  office.  /(  in- 
wOvea  tenuring  boarda  eoneiatlng  enHrav  of 
foreign  Service  peraonnel  who  evatuate  a 
eandidate'a  anUablUtw  for  the  foreign  Serv- 
ice and.  In  the  case  of  audlt-quallfled  indl- 
vlduala.  the  candidate's  abUlty  to  perform 
audltinc  work.  Again,  the  State  lO  office  haa 
no  control  over  thia  proceaa.  This  situaticm 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  promotion  boards 
and  oouM  adversely  affect  the  objectivity 
and  impartiality  of  the  audit-qualified  staff. 

Finally,  reaaalgnmenta  from  the  StaU  lO 
office  of  both  foreign  Service  offieera  and 
audit-qualified  profeaalonala  are  determined 
bp  the  Departmenfa  peraonnA  office.  Deci- 
sions are  based  on  expreaaed  preferences 
and  the  needs  of  the  Department  The  StaU 
la  office  haa  no  control  over  the  proceaa. 
The  desire  of  lO  staff  to  receive  favorable 
assicnments  after  their  State  lO  tour  could, 
again  influence  their  objectivity. 

In  disnissing  these  issues  with  the  IQ 
management,  the  Inspector  Oeneral  told  ua 
he  firmly  believes  in  using  rotaUonal  or 
temporary  staff.  He  said  he  would  not  want 
a  staff  of  only  audit-qualified  profeaslonaJa 
or  only  Foreign  Service  officers.  He  believes 
both  types  are  needed.  Further,  the  Inq>ec- 
tor  General  felt  his  office  was  too  small  to 
be  able  to  have  a  career  ladder  for  a  perma- 
nent staff.  He  said  that  only  by  rotating  the 
audit-qualified  profeaslonals  into  depart- 
mental poaltlons  can  he  offer  them  career 
opportunities. 

Although  lO  offldaia  aclmowledge  that 
major  career  decisions  concerning  their 
staff  are  decided  by  State  Depsjlmeitt  man- 
agement rather  than  by  the  IQ  office,  they 
did  not  believe  this  represented  an  impair- 
ment to  the  lO's  independoice.  The  offi- 
cials further  noted  that  the  Foreign  Service 
places  a  hi|^  premium  cm  integrity. 

We  believe  the  various  staffing  and  per- 
sonnel practices  discussed  above  represent 
Impatmients  to  the  Independence  of  the 
State  lO  office  and  its  staff,  and  are  con- 
trary to  Government  audit  standards. 

SubsccUon  309(cXl)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  IINM)  states  that  the  State  lO  ahaU 
comply  with   generally   accepted   Govern- 


ment aud  t  standards  in  carrying  out  the  In- 
spectkm  i  nd  audit  activities  under  the  act. 
Although  this  subsection  docs  not  mention 
any  sped  Ic  exceptions  to  this  requirement, 
Bubaeetlo#  M9(eX2)  provides  that  at  the 
lO's  reqi^st.  State  employees  and  Foreign 
Service  o  ficen  may  be  aMlgned  to  the  In- 
spector G  eneraL  It  expreaalp  atatea,  liowev- 
er,  that  01  e  individuala  ao  aaeigned  "ahaU  be 
reaponaibi  e  aolely  to  the  Inapector  Oeneral, 
and  the  I\  tapeetor  Oeneral  orhiaor  her  dea- 
ignee  ahag  prepare  the  performance  evalua- 
tion reporta  for  auch  individuala."  The 
latter  prcfislon  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
Congress  iwanted  to  provide  at  least  some 
degree  of  Independence  to  these  individuals 
whOe  assigned  to  the  lO's  office.  Other  indi- 
cators in  the  legislation  of  congressional 
intent  rejarrting  independence  include:  (1) 
the  requaement  that  only  the  Preaident 
may  appo^t  or  remove  the  State  lO:  (3)  the 
against  the  assignment  oiF  gener- 
al progra^i  operating  reqwnsibllitles  to  the 
State  IG;:  and  (3)  the  prohibition  against 
any  Statel  official  preventhug  or  restricting 
the  StateilO  from  inltiatLog.  carrying  out, 
or  completing  any  audit  or  investigation. 

Howeve^.  the  House  Committee  report  on 
the  1900  HBt  sUtes  that: 

wie  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 

office  of  me  Inspector  Oeneral  of  the  For- 
eign SctvI^  and  its  responsibilities  concern- 
ing the  atilvities  and  operations  of  Foreign 
Service  pfsta  overseas,  the  committee  be- 
lieves tha^  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
also  undegirahle  to  legislate  the  kind  of  in- 
dependence which  is  contained  in  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978. 

The  Committee  report  was  silent  as  to  the 
specific  af plication  of  this  statonent  Ac- 
cordingly, !we  believe  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  regarding 
the  degrea  of  Independence  expected  of  the 
State  lO. 

We  firmly  believe  independence  is  the  cor- 
nentooe  «)f  any  audit  organteation.  and  as 
long  as  the  State  lO  is  allowed  to  continue 
the  staffihg  and  personnel  practices  de- 
scribed in  ithis  chapter  it  will  never  achieve 
the  degre4  of  independence  needed  to  func- 
tion as  an  effective  audit  entity.  Moreover. 
we  found  nothing  peculiar  or  unique  about 
the  SUte  lO  office's  responsibilities  that 
would  justify  its  having  less  independence 
than  othef  statutory  lOs. 

Othera  alao  acknowledged  impairmenta  to 
independence  in  Stale  lO  office 

The  Stake  lO's  own  staff,  the  State  De- 
partment bffldalB  they  audit,  and  officials 
from  oth^r  statutory  lOs  we  Interviewed 
have  alao  "raised  questions  about  the  SUte 
IG  office^  Independence  because  of  its 
staffing  and  personnel  practices. 

SUte  lO  Staff 

Some  siate  lO  staff  members  acknowl- 
edged that  they  face  potential  impaiimento 
to  their  Independence.  For  example,  we 
asked  14  current  and  former  Foreign  Service 
officer  inftwctors  to  comment  on  whether 
they  consider  themselves  independent  and 
whether  they  believe  others  view  them  as 
independent.'  Although  aU  said  they  believe 
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•  At  the  the  we  inltimted  our  rerlew.  the  IO'«  In- 
■pectkni  atrif  conilited  of  abut  77  Foreign  Service 
offloers  (Indudiiif  4  retired  officers  broucht  back 
to  lenre  u  kiapeetori  for  a  tonporery  period)  and 
31  audft-qualified  profevloiials.  We  lelected  itaff 
for  Intervie**  on  thla  and  other  laniea  dJaeuaed  in 
thla  report  primarily  baaed  on  their  availability. 
Moat  of  the  former  lO  ataf (  membera  we  ffontartrfid 
were  located  in  Waahlncton.  D.C. 


they  peraonaOi  are  independent,  aeven  ac- 
knowledged thU  their  independence  could 
be  QueatUmed  py  othera.  One  of  the  seven 
told  us  that  Fofeign  Service  officers  have  an 
inherent  conflict  of  Interest  in  auditing  or 
inspecting  activities  they  previously  per- 
formed, and  that  the  IG's  audltniualified 
staff  are  alao  put  into  compromising  posi- 
tions because  <^  their  desire  to  rotate  into 
the  Foreign  Stfvice.  Another  officer  told  us 
that  while  auditing  a  particular  departmen- 
tal bureau,  he  Iras  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  arrange  for  j  his  rotation  out  of  the  IG 
office.  He  noted  that  since  the  bureau  he 
was  auditing  h4d  input  into  the  assignment 
selection  process,  othen  could  question  his 
Independoice. 

Eight  out  o|  nine  current  and  former 
audit-qualified  profeaslonals  whom  we  asked 
to  comment  on  their  independence  acknowl- 
edged that  thei^  rotation  in  and  out  of  man- 
agemoit  positlAnB  within  the  department 
could  raise  independence  questions. 

For  example,  bne  ataff  member  atated  that 
"the  name  of  the  game"  in  the  lO  office  U 
making  contaca  to  try  to  get  a  good  aaaign- 
ment  after  lea^ng  that  office.  It  was  hto 
opinion  that.  a|  a  reoult.  no  one  in  the  IG 
office  wants  to  push  big  problems  through 
the  system  bec4use  it  would  be  like  "shoot- 
ing yourself  in  the  foot"  (that  is.  jeopordix- 
ing  your  chances  of  getttag  a  good  assign- 
ment after  the  IG  tour).  This  staff  member 
further  stated  t|iat  he  does  not  beUeve  he  is 
as  independent  fa  he  was  at  a  previous  audit 
agency  because  of  this  need  to  make  con- 
tacts within  State. 

Another  staf<  member  said  that  from  a 
professional  auillt  organisation  standpoint, 
the  State  IG  office  is  not  independent  be- 
cause staff  tenure,  promotions,  and  reas- 
signmenU  are  (Redded  outside  the  lO  office. 
He  also  said  Foreign  Service  officers  tempo- 
rarily assigned  1k>  the  IG  office  might  not  be 
objective.  ' 

Departmental  Officials 

Some  departmental  officials  who  were  au- 
dited by  the  State  IG  also  beUeved  the  IG's 
staff  faces  ImpdUmenU  to  Ita  independence. 
Six  out  of  131  departmental  officials  we 
asked  to  comment  on  the  IG's  use  of  tempo- 
rary staff,  particularly  the  use  of  Foreign 
Service  officers,  said  that  the  use  of  tempo- 
rary staff  did  raise  questions  about  the 
State  IG's  independence.*  For  example,  one 
official  stated  ijhat.  In  his  opinion,  the  IG 
office  could  never  be  independent  or  objec- 
tive because  no  matter  what  assignment 
Foreign  Service  officers  were  currenUy  in— 
whether  in  the  SUte  IG,  an  embassy,  or  a 
departmental  ^lueau— they  were  always 
considering  promotion  potential  and  their 
next  poosible  alignment.  He  observed  that 
when  Foreign  Service  officers  are  assigned 
to  the  IG  offlc^,  the  Department  has  For- 
eign Service  offfcers  auditing  themselves. 

OthA  Statutory  IOs 

AU  officials  from  the  other  15  sUtutory 
IGs  we  oontactqd  said  that,  in  their  opinion, 
relying  prlmari^  on  temporary  staff  who 
roUte  back  andiforth  between  management 
and  the  IG's  office  would  create  serious  im- 
pediments to  any  IG's  independence.  Fur- 
ther, officials  from  these  IGs  sUted  that 
they  would  not  staff  their  offices  with  tem- 
porary or  roUUonal  staff  because  of  the  po- 
tential lndepen(^nce  problems. 


*  The  departmental  officials  we  Interviewed  were 
familiar  with  the  Ave  lO  domeatlc  reviewa  we  Juds- 
mentally  selected  tor  review. 
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Earlier  QAO  report  queationed  practice  of 
uaing  temporary  ataff  in  StaU  IG  office 
In  a  1978  report  to  the  Congress,  we  point- 
ed out  that  the  practice  of  detailing  Foreign 
Service  officers  to  the  SUte  IG  for  tempo- 
rary tours  as  Inspectors  raised  questions 
about  their  independence.*  Specifically,  we 
noted  that: 

"The  fact  that  Foreign  Service  Officers 
are  detailed  as  inspectors  for  temporary 
tours  of  2  years  and  then  reassigned  to  ac- 
tivities which  they  may  have  evaluated  has 
negative  as  weU  as  positive  aspecU  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Foreign  Service  Officer  has 
extensive  experience  in  the  foreign  affairs 
area,  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  same  expe- 
rience could  lead  the  officer  to  accept  the 
present  operating  methods  without  raising 
questions  that  might  occur  to  ind^iendent 
observers.  The  likelihood  and  the  awareness 
that  an  inspector  will  later  become  one  of 
the  inspected  officers  In  a  new  role  as  an 
Ambassador,  deputy  chief  of  mission,  politi- 
cal officer,  or  economic/commercial  officer 
could  constrain  him  from  reporting  as  can- 
didly as  he  otherwise  might.  These  drctun- 
stances  and  the  inspectors'  own  close  rela- 
tionships with  the  Foreign  Service  and  its 
functions  tend  to  dilute  their  independence 
and  lessen  others'  confidence  in  the  com- 
pleteness and  objectivity  of  theta-  inspec- 
tions and  reporting  •  •  •." 

At  the  time  of  our  earlier  review,  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  re- 
quired that  Foreign  Service  officers  be  de- 
taUed  to  the  SUte  lO  office  as  inspectors. 
Based  on  our  findings  in  the  1978  report,  we 
recommended  that  the  Congress  amend  the 
1946  act  to  eliminate  this  requirement 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  the  requirement  was 
dropped:  however,  as  previously  discussed, 
the  act  allows  the  State  IG  to  continue  to 
use  temporarily  assigned  Fordgn  Service  of- 
ficers. In  summary,  the  1980  act  peimiU  the 
new  SUtutory  IG  to  follow  the  same  staff- 
ing practices  as  the  predecessor  IG  organi- 
zation which  was  an  integral  part  of  man- 
agement's internal  review  process. 

IHUETKIIDKHCS      IMTAiaMXirrS      ALSO      HAMPKB 
STAR  IC  tirvKSnOATIORS  COHOOCTXD  BT  THX 

omcx  or  secdhity 

As  discussed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  4, 
the  State  IG  relies  upon  the  Department's 
Office  of  Security  to  investigate  most 
charges  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  rather 
than  establishing  its  own  in-house  investiga- 
tive capability  as  the  other  sUtutory  IOs 
have  done.  Because  most  SUte  investiga- 
tions involve  overseas  locations,  the  Office 
of  Security  uses  Its  security  staff  to  perform 
the  investigative  work.  We  found,  however, 
that  these  investigators  face  serious  person- 
al and  external  impairments  to  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Although  they  officially  report  to  the 
Office  of  Security  in  Washington.  D.C,  the 
security  officers  are  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative direction  of  the  chief  of  mission  or 
his  designee,  and  receive  performance  ap- 
praisals from  senior  post  offidals.  Some- 
times they  are  put  in  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  having  to  investigate  their  own  su- 
pervisors or  other  high  ranking  post  offi- 
cials. Also,  the  security  officers  live  and  so- 
cialize with  individuals  whom  they  may 
have  to  Investigate.  We  believe  these  per- 
sonal relationships  could  affect  their  ability 
to  conduct  impartial  investigations. 


•  "State  Department's  Office  of  Inapector  Oener- 
al, Foreign  Service,  Needs  to  Improve  Ita  Internal 
Evaluation  Proceaa"  (ID-Ta-19.  Dec.  6. 1978). 


Our  review  of  investigative  caae  files  and 
dlacuaakms  with  Office  of  Security  penon- 
nel  discloaed  several  examples  that  illus- 
trate the  seriousness  of  the  impeiUmenU 
confronting  theae  inveaUgators.  In  one  caae, 
post  officials  refused  to  allow  a  security  offi- 
cer to  send  investigative  infonnatlcm  to 
headquarters  supervisors.  The  security  offi- 
cer attempted  to  cable  to  headquarters  su- 
periors information  on  the  inveatigatlmi's 
status  and  the  anticipated  investigative  ap- 
proach. The  security  officer  was  Informed 
by  post  officials  that  the  cable  could  not  be 
sent  as  written.  Aooordlng  to  the  investiga- 
tor, poet  officials  wanted  to  delete  a  great 
deal  of  information  because  they  did  not 
want  their  "dirty  laundry"  seen  by  every- 
one. The  investigator  told  ua  he  was  in- 
structed by  post  officials  not  to  communi- 
cate in  any  way  with  Office  of  Security  offl- 
daia. The  officer  had  to  make  a  apecial  trip 
to  Waahington  to  brief  headguartera  auperi- 
ora. 

In  another  case,  a  security  officer  who  was 
asked  to  help  investigate  an  allegation  in- 
volving an  administrative  consular,  deputy 
chief  of  mission,  and  ambaasador,  was  sub- 
jected to  "verbal  and  cryptic  threaU"  from 
the  officials  implicated  in  the  investigation. 
He  waa  told  that  eventually  he  waa  going  to 
pay  for  hia  involvement  and  that  hia  future 
career  in  the  Department  waa  dead.  He  told 
us  that  after  the  investigation  was  complet- 
ed, woridng  and  sodalixlng  with  employees 
at  the  embassy  became  very  difficult  be- 
cause people  were  always  wondering  if  he 
was  looking  over  their  shoulders.  The  offi- 
cer said  that  because  he  waa  continually 
haraaaed  and  threatened,  and  becauae  he 
waa  oatruciaed  by  many  employeea,  lie  rotat- 
ed to  another  poat 

In  a  third  case,  the  Office  of  Security  did 
not  use  the  local  security  officer  to  conduct 
an  inveiitigation  at  a  particular  post  because 
it  recognised  that  the  officer's  involvement 
would  place  him  in  an  unfavorable  light 
with  post  peraonneL  Tlie  inveatigation  u>aa 
delayed  about  9  montha  while  the  Office  of 
Security  made  arrangements  for  another  of- 
ficer to  inveatigate  the  caae. 

Office  of  Security  officials  acknowledged 
that  this  type  of  conflict  is  inherent  in  their 
investigative  process.  They  pointed  out,  as 
an  example,  that  apecial  inveatigator  com- 
municatlona  channela  uaed  for  contacting 
Office  of  Security  headguartera  auperviaora 
are  routinely  monitored  by  poat  offidala.  In 
Jime  15,  1983,  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
a  former  Department  of  State  security  offi- 
cer confirmed  this  when  he  stated: 

Many  of  my  confidential  telegrams 

to  the  Office  of  Security  in  Washington  re- 
garding the  sUtus  and  direction  of  this  in- 
vestigation had  received  unnecessary  distri- 
bution within  the  anbassy.  C«isequently, 
my  activities  were  compromised  to  the  sus- 
pecU  early  in  the  investigation." 

We  beUeve  the  problems  dJacuaaed  in  this 
section  help  support  the  position  we  take  in 
chapter  4  regarding  the  need  for  the  State 
IG  office  to  develop  iU  own  inhouse  investi- 
gative capability.  Officials  from  all  the 
other  sUtutory  IG  offices  we  contacted 
sUted  that  the  Independence  of  investiga- 
tions would  alwajrs  be  subject  to  question  if 
the  lO  did  not  conduct  its  own  investiga- 
tions. 

THE  IMSPKTOK  aXmaAL'S  nfVOLVnfKirT  XK  i»- 
PAKTMXRTAI.  DaCISIOlfllAKIlfG  PBOCnSU  m- 

PAias  HIS  omcx's  umaramixwci 
As  discussed  earlier  in  this  chapter,  gener- 
ally accepted  Government  audit  standards 
identify  circumstances   In   which   auditors 


cannot  be  impartial  becauae  of  their  view  or 
personal  situatioD.  tnrti««ny  previous  in- 
volvement in  a  dedsioamaking  or  manage- 
ment capacity  that  would  affect  current  op- 
erations of  the  entity  or  procFam  being  au- 
dited. 

We  believe  the  Inspector  General's  In- 
volvement with  two  key  State  Department 
committees— the  Priorities  Policy  Group 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Service 
Posts— places  him  in  a  aituatioo  where  his 
independence  could  be  questioned. 

The  Priorities  Policy  GrtMip.  diaired  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Manaigement  for- 
mulates the  Department's  budget  prepares 
options  and  '«''«»« "«*f>datilffnst  and  imple- 
menU  major  management  «**>^"»<?ns  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Inspector  General,  we  were 
told  other  members  «T«^lndt  the  Comptrol- 
ler, Director  General  of  the  Foreign  Service. 
Director  for  Policy  and  Planning.  aiMl  the 
Director  of  Management  Operatlona. 

Also,  the  Inspector  General  ti  a  voting 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Serv- 
kx  Posts  which  acU  in  an  advisory  capadty 
on  any  proposal  to  open.  dooe.  or  diange 
the  status  of  a  diplomatic  '"«—*~'  or  a  con- 
sular post  Other  committee  members  in- 
clude the  Director  General  of  the  Foreign 
Service;  Aaslstant  Secretary  for  Admintetia- 
tion;  Assistant  Secretary  for  cinnm\mr  Af- 
fairs: and  the  Director  for  Management  Op- 
erations. The  committee  f  orwarda  tU  reoom- 
mendatlons  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
BSanagement  f or  conaideratian. 

The  Inspector  Oeneral  tt»^  '  alna  that  his 
role  on  both  committees  is  strictly  advisory 
and  that  his  office's  independeooe  Is  not  im- 
paired by  his  participation.  He  said  he 
serves  on  the  two  committees  to  help  ensiu« 
compliance  with  his  office's  *"TpfTtl<?n  and 
audit  report  t»r>»nmi»t«t«f<«nT 

While  we  agree  that  IG  recommendations 
should  be  considered  by  theae  oonmitteea. 
we  do  not  believe  it  Is  neoeasary  for  the  In- 
spector General  to  participate  on  them  to 
ensure  compliance.  Further,  we  believe  the 
IG  office's  independence  is  Impaired  by  the 
Inspector  General's  partidpatlan.  In  the 
case  of  the  Priorities  Planning  Group,  by 
participating  on  a  group  that  is  involved  in 
the  Department's  budget  inniiai.  the  In- 
spector General  is  taking  the  rtde  of  a  de- 
partmental manager  thereby  impairing  his 
office's  indei>enda)oe.  For  example,  one  de- 
partmental manager  who  attends  the 
group's  meetings  commented  to  us  that  the 
Inq>ector  General  Is  a  respected  committee 
member  who  actively  participates  in  the 
committee's  deliberations. 

While  the  other  committee's  function  is 
advisory,  the  Under  Secretary  for  Manage- 
ment told  us  he  places  a  great  deal  of  rdl- 

ance  on  the  committee's  r*ttmnmmnA^tinnm 

We  believe  the  Inspector  General  is  assum- 
ing a  role  similar  to  that  of  other  committee 
membera— his  involvement  can  be  perodved 
as  being  that  of  a  dedalonmaker  or  manager 
and  not  that  of  an  independent  auditor. 

The  Independence  problems  caused  by  the 
Iim>ector  General's  Involvement  in  depart- 
mental deddonmaUng  prooeaaes  are  not 
unique  to  the  SUte  IG.  We  have  noted  simi- 
lar situations  involving  other  IGs. 
Chaptkr   3 — State's    Ihspsctioh   Pumctiok 

Should  Bb  PntPoaicxD  bt  DaPAXiKxirTAL 

MAHAQBMXn  RaTBXB  THAU  BT  THB  OmCK 
OP  iMBPaCTOB  GmXBAL 

For  many  years,  the  State  Department 
had  i>een  required  by  law  to  conduct  "in- 
spections" of  each  foreign  post  at  least  once 
every  3  years,  and  to  uae  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers to  conduct  these  inspections.  Accord- 
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tno  to  State  oOtetali,  theae  periodte  intpee- 
tion»  are  the  cmiy  eompnAeiuiiw  meana  it 
ha»  for  rovtfiiety  memUoring  and  aaaeuing 
the  optnMama  ofUa  oveneat  potts.  Prior  to 
the  Ftodcn  Service  Act  of  19M.  thia  func- 
tion wia  performed  by  tgency  numacement. 
primarily  through  one  or  more  of  the  acen- 
cy'8  internal  review  organisUions  (including 
an  "tmpector  general"  administratively  es- 
tablished by  Bute  within  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice). 

However,  when  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1960  It  required  that 
routine  Inspections  of  all  foreign  posts  and 
domestic  bureaus  be  performed  by  the  new 
statutory  lO.  We  believe  this  leglslaUvely 
mandatiid  responslbQlty  is  a  program  func- 
tion that  more  properly  belongs  to  agency 
management— not  to  an  Independent  statu- 
tory lO. 

Oovemment  managers,  as  an  inherent 
part  of  their  basic  management  responsibO- 
ity,  are  expected  to  routinely  numitor  and 
assess  their  own  operations  to  assure  them- 
selves, their  superiors,  legislators,  and  the 
public  that  their  programs  and  operations 
are  well  controlled  and  meet  intended  goals 
and  objectives.  The  role  of  the  independent 
audit  organisation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
evaluate  how  well  agency  management  is 
carrying  out  Its  basic  management  responsi- 
bilities, including  its  routine  monitoring  and 
at  function. 


nraracnom  havb  rmMamomuxT 

FBVOUIBDBTn 

The  Inspection  function  began  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  19M  as  a  means  of 
fthecMng  on  consular  activities  abroad.  At 
that  time,  departmental  management  had 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  consuls 
at  a  statloD  woe  doing  their  woit  properly, 
except  from  information  that  casually 
found  its  way  to  the  Dqwrtment  from  let- 
ten  or  oonvenatioaB  of  American  travelers. 

Tifgislatlon  enacted  in  1906  established 
five  "Consuls  Oeneral  at  Large"  to  Inspect 
consular  offices  at  least  once  every  3  jrears. 
The  Rogets  Act  of  1M4  changed  the  Utle 
"Omsuls  General  at  large"  to  "Inspectors" 
and  raQuired  that  Foreign  Service  officers 
be  detailed  to  Inflect  foreign  post  activities. 
The  Fnelgn  Service  Act  of  1946  continued 
this  activity  and  further  required  that  diplo- 
matic and  Bonsiilar  posts  be  inspected  in  a 
substantially  uniform  manner  at  least  every 
ayears. 

In  1907,  the  State  Departmeirt  admlnlstrm- 
ttvely  eatabliahert  an  inspector  general  office 
within  the  Foreign  Service,  and  assigned  to 
it  the  responsibility  for  the  overseas  inspec- 
tions. Basically,  this  office  was  an  internal 
review  wganintian  which  received  day-to- 
day guidance  tram  the  Deputy  TTnder  Secre- 
tary for  Management  and  was.  In  effect, 
agency  management's  mechanism  for  rou- 
tinely monitoring  and  assessing  foreign  post 
aetMtieB. 

After  several  reorganiiatlons  to  stream- 
line and  improve  Its  internal  review  and 
evaluation  activities,  the  Foreign  Service  In- 
spector General  bevui  using  "conduct  of  re- 
lations" teams  in  1973  to  perfonn  the  legis- 
latively mandated  inspectltm  function. 

In  our  1978  report,  we  noted  that  the  con- 
duct of  relations  teams  usually  consisted  of 
two  or  three  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
one  auditor.  The  Foreign  Servloe  inspectors 
mwmmtnmA  economic.  commercial,  and  politi- 
cal afteirs  and  related  policies,  programs, 
and  objectives;  while  the  auditor  goierally 
reviewed  budget  and  finance,  administra- 
tive, and  general  services  activities.  The 
team  then  Issued  a  single  report  covering  all 


Uve 
cemlng 


aspects  of  the  Inspection  (the  term  "inspec- 
tion" includes  all  monitoring  activities  per- 
formed^y  the  team,  including  the  auditor). 
Our  197B  report  critidaed  both  the  inspec- 
tion process  and  the  resulting  reports  on 
several    important    issues.    Among    other 

things 

The  Ittpections  focused  mainly  on  tndivta- 
ual  postft  and  followed  the  same  fixed  guide- 
lines year  after  year. 

The  ^spectors  tried  to  cover  too  many 
areas  Id  too  little  time,  and  did  not  cover 
any  of  t|iem  In  depth. 

The  l^q>ector8  did  not  do  sufficient  worit 
to  idenqfy  the  underlying  causes  and  make 
recommendations  to  correct  the 
noted  during  the  inspection. 

>rs  seldom  dealt  with  substan- 
irs.  For  example.  In  one  case  con- 
economlc/oommerdal  section  at 
one  emttassy,  inspectors  reported  numerous 
factual  land  evaluative  comments  on  the 
staffing  experience,  dedication,  aiul  compe- 
tence of  personnel  In  the  section.  They  also 
reported  the  section  was  engaged  In  eco- 
nomic rf  porting  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
of  Iwen  interest  to  the  United  States.  The 
inspect<fo  however,  did  not  evaluate  any  of 
the  eocttomic  reporting  subjects  frran  the 
standpoint  of  (1)  relationship  to  overall  U.S. 
Interests,  (2)  specific  projects  or  efforts 
being  usdertaken  or  planned.  (3)  actual  or 
potentiitt  Issues,  problems,  and  controversies 
involvea  (4)  possible  solutions,  and  (5)  ob- 
stacles that  might  be  Impeding  selection. 
Such  infonuation  would  provide  a  better  In- 
sight imo  how  the  section  was  accomplish- 
ing its  purpose. 

Flnal^.  we  reported  that  about  68  pocent 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Inspector  General's 
staff  re«>urce8  and  about  75  to  80  percent  of 
its  oth^  expenses  were  tteing  devoted  to 
conduct!  of  relations  Inspections,  and  that 
there  was  a  need  for  the  Inmeetor  General 
to  concfntrate  on  more  substantive  worit. 
IndudinB  (1)  regional  or  worldwide  expand- 
ed-floop4  efficiency  and  econrany  audits,  and 
(3)  pro#am  results  reviews  of  agency  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

isto  Act  UQvna  that  mspaczoR  rtmcnoii 
Bx  fnvoxifxD  ST  mw  sxatotokt  ra 
In  addition  to  the  normal  IG  functions 
outlined  In  the  1978  act.  the  1980  act  re- 
quires ttiat  the  State  IG  inspect  and  audit 
each  Dapartment  of  State  foreign  post  and 
domesti^  unit  at  least  once  every  S  years. 
Our  reflew  disclosed  that  the  routine  In- 
specUoQ  function  performed  by  the  new 
statute^  IG  has  not  changed  significantly 
from  tike  way  it  was  handled  by  agency 
It's  internal  review  organisation, 
most  of  the  problems  rtlsnissed  in 
report  still  exist. 

elsewhere  In  this  report,  the 
legtalation  for  State's  new  statu- 
office  contains  several  exceptions 
from  the  provisions  of  the 
Theae  aUmo  it  to  conMnae  to  oper- 
ate in  tnetMaUy  the  eame  manner  a»  the 
old  Foreign  Service  Inepector  Oeneral  ofytee, 
wAicA  mu  an  internal  review  organisotton 
under  agency  manoffement  One  of  the  most 
slgniflcwt  deviations  is  that  the  1980  act  re- 
quires State's  statutory  IG  to  inspect  and 
audit  dk  foreign  posts  and  domestic  bureaus 
at  leasnonce  every  S  years. 

The  statutory  IGs  under  the  1978  set.  on 
the  otUer  hand,  are  not  required  to  review 
all  organizational  units  within  their  respec- 
tive agfndes,  nor  are  thm  rtvuirtd  to  oon- 
duet  their  revieuu  and  evaluaUone  toithin  a 
leffiilai  vat  mandated  period  Irutead,  they 
have  01 1  diecreUon  to  tpend  their  reeouree* 
OH  theSrevievu  and  evalwMotu  that  have 
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the  greateet  \  otential  payoff  <n  imtkroved 
agency  progn  me  and  opertMame.  Oiuy  <  of 
IS  other  stotittorv  lOe  we  contacted  per- 
formed any  type  of  inspection  AncMon. 
However,  thei  said  their  inspection  activi- 
ties were  ver]'  limited  In  relation  to  their 
total  resource  I.  and  were  performed  as  an 
Integral  part  ( >f  their  independent  audit  re- 
sponsibilities rather  than  through  routine 
management-terpe  monitoring  of  agency  pro- 
gram activitiis.  In  this  regard,  we  noted 
that  abont  SO\percent  of  the  State  IQ'»  ttaff 
reaourcee  and  about  75  percent  of  ita  travti 
reaourcea  toere  being  devoted  to  overaeaa  in- 
apeetiona.        I 


Rounm  xmracnoHS  op  omtAnom  bbould 

BX  PmOUfKDPT  DXPASmXHTAL  MAHAOXIIXIIT 

We  do  not  believe  the  State's  statutory  lO 
should  be  specifically  charged  with  routine- 
ly Inspecting  ttie  Department's  overseas  and 
domestic  ope^ktions.  Instead,  this  function 
should  be  pcv^ormed  by  agency  manage- 
ment. 

One  of  the  IjUndamental  responsibilities  of 
agency  management  is  to  routinely  monitor 
and  assess  Its  operations  to  determine 
whether  its  programs  are  meeting  intended 
Objectives  efficiently  and  economically  and 
to  render  a  fail  account  of  Its  activities  to 
the  public.  Alfo,  feedback  obtained  through 
this  process  dves  management  essential  in- 
formation it  weeds  to  carry  out  other  basic 
management  Ifunetions,  such  as  planning, 
staffing,  taking  needed  corrective  actions, 
and  redirectiiK  program  operations. 

State  Department  management  has  not 
established  aq  Internal  review  mechanism  to 
routinely  sssqss  its  operations  since  the  In- 
spection fumition  was  transferred  to  the 
new  statutory  State  lO  office.  Department 
managers  toli^  us  they  rely  heavUy  on  the 
State  IG  Inspections  because  they  are  the 
(mly  cimiprel|ensive  source  of  informati<m 
about  foreign  {posts'  operations. 

While  the  fciformaUon  obtained  through 
the  Inspection  function  may  be  very  Impor- 
tant   to    the    departmental    managers    In 
dedsions  concerning  pro- 
as noted  above,  agency 
an  independent  lO— has 
ibility  for  routinely  ob- 
of  data.  The  primary  role 
should  be  to  evaluate  how 
lent  Is  carrying  out  its 
It    functions— one     of 
itinely  monitor  and  assess  its 
does  not  preclude  the  State 
inspections.  The  Inspec- 
may  be  used  by  the  IG  office 
well  management  conducts 
or  to  periodically  survey  for- 
adUvitles  to  identify   potential 

In  support  pf  our  position  on  the  distinc- 
tion between  I  the  respective  roles  of  agency 
management  yersus  independent  audit  orga- 
nisations, it  i^uld  be  noted  that  when  the 
Congress  recently  created  an  indeiiendent 
statutory  IG  office  at  the  Department  of 
Defense,  It  did  not  require  that  the  new  IG 
take  over  the  traditional  military  inspection 
function.  Although  the  military  services, 
like  the  State  Department,  have  a  long  tra- 
dition of  per^omUng  routine  inspections  of 
their  various  Installations  and  operations, 
the  Congress  {evidently  recognised  that  mili- 
tary inspections  are  an  internal  review  and 
monltorbig  nmction  that  should  be  per- 
formed by  qianagement— not  by  an  Inde- 
pendent stattitory  IG.  Accordingly,  it  left 
the  revonsiblllty  for  these  traditional  in- 
q)ectlons  witn  the  individual  services. 


making  day- 
gram  operai 
managemeni 
the  primary 

of  the  State 
well  agency 
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which  Is  to 
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CRAPTxa  4— Thx  Omcz  op  Ihspxctok  Oeh- 
Buu.  Should  Cohdoct  Its  Own  iMvnnoA- 

TIOHS 

SUte's  Office  of  Inspector  General  should 
establish  an  in-house  Investigative  capabil- 
ity and  begin  conducting  its  own  Investiga- 
tions of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  like  the 
other  statutory  Inspectors  generaL  The 
present  arrangement  wherein  the  State  IG 
relies  upon  the  Department's  Office  of  Se- 
curity to  conduct  most  of  its  Investlgatims 
presents  a  number  of  problems  which  limit 
the  overall  Independence  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Investigative  function  within  the  De- 
partment. 

As  already  discussed  in  chapter  3.  the  per- 
sonal and  external  Impairments  to  inde- 
pendence faced  by  post  security  officers 
when  they  must  Investigate  their  supovi- 
aors,  peers,  or  other  individuals  with  whom 
they  work  and  associate,  raise  serious  ques- 
tions about  their  ability  to  conduct  the  in- 
vestigations and  report  their  findings  objec- 
tively and  impartially.  We  believe  the 
preaent  arrangement  alao  conaitUutea  an  or- 
ffanieational  impairment  to  independence 
becauae  the  inveatigattve  entity— the  Office 
of  Security— ia  located  within  State'i  man- 
agement hieranAy.  Finally,  both  the  timeli- 
ness and  quality  of  Investigations  have  suf- 
fered because  the  Office  of  Security  has  re- 
sponsibilities of  higher  priority  and  its  staff 
are  not  adequately  trained  in  lO-type  inves- 
tigations. 

OTRXR  STATOTOST  10  OPPICXS  OOmOCT  THXIX 

own  nrvKSTiGATioirs 

Officials  at  the  IS  statutory  IG  offices  we 
contacted  said  they  each  have  their  own 
trained  criminal  investigators  to  review  alle- 
gations of  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  misman- 
agement. Moreover,  their  Investigators  are 
directly  involved  In  all  aspects  of  sssigned 
cases— from  initial  processing  and  planning 
to  Investigating  and  reporting. 

These  officials  said  It  was  their  under- 
standing that  the  Congress  intended,  under 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978,  for  each 
IG  office  to  establish  its  own  independent 
in-house  investigations  staff.  They  ex- 
plained that  unless  this  function  was  locat- 
ed within  the  lO's  office,  the  independence 
and  objectivity  of  the  investigations  could 
be  open  to  question. 

STAR  10  nVBTIOATIOHS  AXX  OOHDDCTKD  ST 
THX  DKPAXTIIXIR''S  OPPICX  OP  SKUXmr 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  State's  stat- 
utory IG  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 
allegations  of  fraud,  waste,  abuse,  and  mis- 
management within  the  State  Department 
were  routinely  referred  to  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity for  investigation.  Under  the  1980  act, 
the  State  lO  was  given  reqxmsibility  for 
conducting  these  Investigations;  however, 
the  legislative  history  of  the  act  Indicates 
that  the  lO  could  continue  conducting  in- 
vestigations Jointly  with  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity to  ensure  that  the  investigations  do  not 
Jeopardise  national  security. 

We  found  that  the  new  statutory  IG  has 
continued  to  operate  rwsfnllslly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  previous  IG  organisation  by 
relying  almost  exclusively  upon  the  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Security  to  conduct  its  in- 
vestigations. 

Rather  than  establish  an  in-house  investi- 
gative capability  like  that  of  the  other  stat- 
utory lois,  the  State  IG  told  us  he  decided 
to  continue  using  the  Department's  Office 
of  Security  for  this  purpose  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  be  more  cost  effective.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  Office  of  Security  person- 
nel who  were  conducting  most  of  the  inves- 
tigations were  already  located  at  overseas 


posts,  where  most  of  the  allegaticms  of 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  occur. 

The  State  IG's  use  of  the  Office  of  Securi- 
ty to  conduct  investigations  results  in  an  or- 
ganisational impairment  to  the  IG's  investi- 
gative operation  becauae  the  Office  of  Secu- 
rity reports  to  the  Department's  Under  Sec- 
retary for  Management^-a  line  management 
unit.  In  effect,  having  the  Office  of  Security 
conduct  IG  Inveatlgatlona  dttowa  a  manage- 
ment unit  to  inveatigate  aOegattona  againat 
management. 

The  State  IG  office  has  generally  limited 
its  involvement  In  investigations  to  a  moni- 
toring and  ovenlgAit  nde.  This  role  has  been 
handled  by  the  IG's  Office  of  Investigations 
since  its  estatdlshment  in  June  1981.  The 
office  Is  staffed  by  two  former  Office  of  Se- 
curity investigators  wlio  serve  as  Assistant 
and  Deputy  Assistant  Inspectois  General 
for  Investigations.  However,  the  IG's  Office 
of  Investigations  has  little  operational  con- 
trol over  investigations  because  the  Office 
of  Security  assigns  the  staff,  plans  the  ap- 
proach, and  supervises  the  Job. 

raoBLBU  EXIST  WITH  TTHXUHnS  AJO  «UAL- 
ITT  OP  UiVBSllOATIOin  DOMX  ST  OmCE  OP 
SBCOaiTT 

Although  the  Office  of  Security  has 
agreed  to  give  a  high  priority  to  IG  requests 
for  investigation,  it  has  been  unable  to  do  so 
because  its  primary  mission  or  protecting 
life  and  property  has  a  higher  priority.  The 
Office  haa  four  major  reaponaibilitiea  which 
it  conaidera  to  be  of  higher  priority  than 
conducting  lO  inveaUgationa:  ( 1 )  protecting 
the  Secretary  of  State,  (3)  providing  securi- 
ty for  VB.  diplomatic  personnel  and  facili- 
ties abroad,  (3)  protecting  foreign  digni- 
taries, and  (4)  conducting  background  inves- 
tigations <m  presidential  appointees. 

The  Office  of  Security 'a  inabUity  to 
promptly  initiate  inveaUgationa  for  the  lO 
ia  reflected  in  ita  inveatigative  workload  ata- 
tlatica.  An  analysis  by  the  IG  staff  showed 
that  the  overall  ttacMog  of  cases  pending  in- 
veatigation  had  grown  from  34  on  January 
1.  19tl.  to  ISt  aa  of  June  1.  1982.  The  analy- 
sis also  showed  that  many  of  the  cases  ss- 
signed to  the  Office  oi  Security  had  no  re- 
corded Investigative  activity  for  Icmg  periods 
of  time.  For  example,  about  40  percent  of 
the  June  1,  l»t2.  pending  Office  of  Security 
inveatlgatlona  Stowed  no  inveatigative 
effort  in  the  prevUma  SO  daya;  approximate- 
ly Z4  percent  had  no  recorded  inveatigative 
activity  in  the  paat  $0  daya;  and  approxi- 
mately 14  percent  ahotoed  no  activity  in  90 
daya  or  more. 

Office  of  Security  officials  acknowledge 
the  problem.  In  its  1983  budget  request  the 
Office  asked  for  additional  investigators, 
noting  that 

"With  the  recent  Implementation  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  emphasis  on  the  prevention,  detec- 
tion, and  investigation  of  Waste,  Fraud,  and 
Mismanagement  (WnC)  cases  *  *  *.  Howev- 
er, under  our  current  staffing,  we  have  been 
unable  to  prt>vlde  the  requested  support  to 
the  IG  in  all  instances,  Unfortunately,  the 
demands  of  the  other  priority  casts  have 
created  situations  In  which  we  are  unable  to 
suivort  the  IG  *  *  *." 

State  IG  officials  Identified  several  cases 
for  us  that  show  that  some  investigations 
are  delayed  for  months.  For  example.  In 
May  1983  the  IG  requested  that  the  Office 
of  Security  reinvestigate  a  January  1983 
case  because  the  final  investigative  report 
had  "devel(ved  nothing  of  value."  However, 
the  TO'a  office  finally  did  the  inveatigation 
itaelf  when  it  became  evident  that  the  Office 
of  Security  toould  be  unable  to  provide  an 


inveattgator  for  at  leaat  $  montha.  Ita  re- 
aourcea were  committed  to  "heavy  protective 
requirementa"  through  July  19t2.  and  to  the 
VnUed  Natlona  Oeneral  Aaaembly  session 
aiAeduled  for  September  and  October  19t2. 

The  quality  of  investigations  performed 
for  the  IG  has  also  suffered.  According  to 
State  IG  officials,  appmrtmateiy  40  percent 
of  the  62  inveatlgatlona  completed  from  Jan- 
uary 1  to  June  1,  1992.  had  to  be  returned  to 
the  Office  of  Security  for  additional  work 
becauae  the  inveatigative  effort  waa  not  con- 
sidered adeguate.  For  example,  in  aome 
caaea  basic  inoestipative  lead*  had  not  been 
puraued  and  fundamental  gueationa  had  not 
been  aaked;  in  othera.  inveatlgaHve  inguiriea 
were  aupetfleiaL 

State  IG  officials  attribute  the  inadequate 
work  to  a  lack  of  proper  investigative  train- 
ing. They  said  althou^  the  seenrity  Q^lcera 
receitie  training  in  protective  and  phyaical 
aecurlty.  and  in  badvrouMd/attUdbllity  In- 
veatlgatlona, few  receive  appropriate  train- 
ing in  Federal  criminal  inveatigatiotu,  par- 
ticularly in  white  cottar  crime  and  caahflow 
analysis. 

Office  of  Security  officials  told  us  that 
while  It  would  be  desirable  for  their  investi- 
gators to  attend  appropriate  Investigative 
training  programs  offered  by  the  Fednal 
Law  Enf moement  Training  Center  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  they  had 
been  unable  to  do  so  because  of  other  high 
priority  responsibiliUes. 

Acnons  TO  mraovs  invssiiOATioim  bo  nor 

00  PAX  BfOUOB 

According  to  the  State  IG,  the  Office  of 
Security  is  taking  action— principally 
throuitft  a  reorganisation  of  its  investigative 
functions— to  Improve  investigative  tiradl- 
neas  and  quality. 

Under  the  new  organisation.  lO  investiga- 
tions wHl  be  conducted  by  the  office  of  Se- 
curity's recently  ftahtished  General  Fraud 
and  Malfeasance  Brandi.  Office  of  Security 
officials  said  this  brandi  wffl  be  staffed  with 
about  17  personnel  who  have  had  extensive 
experlenee  in  various  phases  of  law  cDf oroe- 
mmt  and  criminal  InvMtlgstltii  wotk.  The 
staff  wiU  also  receive  spedalted  training  In 
fimud  and  white  collar  crime,  whldi  should 
Imporve  the  training  in  fraud  and  white 
collar  crime,  wliich  should  improve  the 
quality  of  IG  investigations.  The  General 
Fraud  and  Malfeasance  staff  wlU  be  "princi- 
pally devoted"  to  IG  investigations,  accord- 
ing to  the  officials,  and  this  should  improve 
timeliness. 

We  agree  that  the  above  action  could  im- 
prove the  overall  quality  and  timeliness  of 
IG  investigations  We  note,  however,  that 
the  specially  trained  staff  could  stiU  be  di- 
verted to  other  Office  of  Security  duties 
(such  as  protective  detaQ),  whldi  could  con- 
tinue to  affect  Investigative  timeliness. 

In  addition  to  improving  quality  and  time- 
liness, the  planned  aetkm  should  remove 
some  of  the  Investigators'  p*'^'"*'  and  ex- 
ternal impairments  discussed  in  chapter  3, 
since  most  investtgations  would  be  h»TMn«<i 
out  of  the  Office  of  Security  headquarten. 
However,  the  reorpanisation  wtO  not  Himi- 
nate  our  concern  about  the  organizational 
impairment  to  the  independence  of  the  IQ'a 
inveatigative  proceaa—that  ia,  having  man- 
agement inveatigate  itsei/:  Until  the  State 
IG  aaaumes  complete  responsibility  for  its 
Investigations,  the  independence  of  the  in- 
vestigative process  will  always  be  opoi  to 
question.  We  belive  thia  iaaue  can  be  re- 
aolved  eaaily  by  the  State  Department  per- 
manently tranaferring  to  ita  lO  office  thoae 
Office  of  Security  peraonnel  who  have  been 
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adMUd  to  eondwet  lO  invettigation*.  This 
MUon  would  mlK>  give  the  SUte  lO  com- 
plete opentkHua  control  over  Its  own  Inves- 
tigmtive  scttvitiM  and  bring  the  SUte  lO 
Into  oonfonnanoe  with  the  other  sUtutory 
lOe  who  conduct  their  own  inveatigatlons. 
CRAFmt  ft— Obkatii  Ehpbasu  is  Nbdxd  on 
CoMFUAmx    With    Oovmnfmr    Auorr 

SXAimAUM 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  IMO  requires 
that  the  State  lO's  inspections  and  audits 
comply  with  Qovemment  audits  standards. 
We  found,  however,  that  several  standards 
are  not  being  complied  with.  As  a  result,  the 
quaUty  of  the  State  lO's  work  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  by  (1)  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers being  assigned  to  the  lO  ofHce  without 
receiving  adequate  audit  training;  (2)  lO 
staff  bebig  required  to  operate  under  severe 
time  oonstiaints.  which  impairs  the  scope  of 
their  work:  and  (3)  lO  staff  not  being  re- 
quired to  adequately  document  their  work. 

rouisK  Slavics  omcaas  do  >ot  kkxtvx 
tatOOKIE  AUDIT  TaAimiio 

Oovenunent  audit  standards  place  upon 
the  audit  organisation  and  the  auditor  the 
responsibility  for  ensuring  that  the  audit  is 
conducted  by  personnel  who  collectively 
have  the  skills  necessary  for  the  type  of 
audit  to  be  done.  This  standard  states,  how- 
ever, that  those  pnssrnniiu  «>ecial  skill  In  a 
field  other  than  accounting  and  auditing,  ss 
is  the  case  with  Foreign  Service  officers, 
must  receive  appropriate  audit  training. 

TTke  State  IG  doet  not  provide  it*  Foreign 
Service  offlceTt  loith  tvfficient  audit  train- 
ing to  meet  the  standard  The  trainirtg  pro- 
vided conaitt*  of  Jour  \Mtie  counet:  (1)  a  2- 
dap  coarse  on  auditing  method*  and  Qov- 
emment auditing  standards,  <2)  a  2-day 
eourte  on  interviewing  *leitti,  13)  a  3-day  In- 
spectors' management  teminar,  and  (4)  a  2- 
day  aeminar  on  Qovemment  fraud.  While 
these  courses  provide  audit-related  informa- 
tion, their  length  and  depth  are  not  ade- 
quate to  develop  the  spedtic  skills  necessary 
to  be  an  effective  auditor. 

Further,  as  we  noted  in  our  1978  report, 
training  sessions  alone  do  not  produce  profi- 
cient management  auditors  any  more  than 
college  courses  do.  Proficiency  in  manage- 
ment auditing  skills  and  techniques  is  ac- 
quired and  developed  mainly  through  regu- 
lar exposure  on  the  Job.  Tv>o-year  term*  for 
inspectors,  in  our  ottinion,  are  not  long 
enough  to  aUov  the  acguitiiion  of  *kiU*  e*- 
tential  for  effective  management  review  and 
analyti*. 

Of  the  10  Foreign  Service  officers  we 
interviewed  on  this  issue.  9  did  not  beUeve 
the  training  they  received  prepared  them 
adequately  for  their  IG  duties.  Further- 
more, all  of  the  nine  audit-qualified  profes- 
sionals we  interviewed  believed  that  Foreign 
Service  officers  did  not  recieve  sufficient 
audit  training  to  function  effectively. 

The  Inspector  General  maintains  that 
Foreign  Service  officers  can  leam  auditing 
in  two  years.  He  said  that  officers  selected 
for  IG  assignments  are  "top-notch"  person- 
nel and  serve  in  an  on-the-job  training  ca- 
pacity for  their  first  few  sssignments.  He 
also  noted  their  review  teams  are  a  mix  of 
both  new  and  experienced  staff.  He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  actual  tr^ning  Is  leas 
than  desirable  because  of  their  travel  re- 
quirements and  that  Foreign  Service  officer 
training  is  mostly  on-the-job,  supplemented 
by  rlsmieff  when  time  permits.  However,  he 
cmtends  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  staff 
is  not  doing  an  adequate  Job. 

We  believe  insufficient  audit  training  can 
seriously  affect  the  quality  of  the  State  IG's 


work,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Foreign  tiervlce  officers  were  team  leaders 
on  about  ^0  percent  of  the  lO's  overseas  and 
domestic 'reviews  during  calendar  1981  and 
1983.  W«  quesUon  the  ability  of  Foreign 
Service  otficers.  who  have  received  virtually 
no  audit  training,  to  provide  proper  supervi- 
sion and  ensure  that  the  State  lO's  work  is 
performed  In  accordance  with  Government 
audit  staftdards. 
Tntx  coNVraAuns  aovkssslt  aitict  tbx  io's 

WOKK 

Government  audit  standards  state  that 
when  an  audit's  scope  is  impaired,  the  audit 
is  adversely  affected  and  the  auditor<s)  will 
not  have  complete  freedom  to  make  an  ob- 
jective Judgment.  According  to  the  stand- 
ards, an  unreasonable  restriction  on  the 
time  allolwed  to  competently  complete  an 
audit  is  considered  a  scope  Impairment 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  requires 
that  the  State  lO  review  at  least  once  every 
5  years  tie  administration  of  activities  and 
operation  of  253  overseas  VJB.  diplomatic 
and  consular  activities,  as  well  as  numerous 
State  D^Mitment  domestic  biueaus  and 
other  hesjrtquarters  operating  units.  To  meet 
this  reguirement,  the  IG  •cAedtde*  three  14- 
toeek  cycm*  each  year  during  lohich  selected 
foreign  OMt*  and  domestic  unit*  are  re- 
viewed these  14-week  cycle*,  howex>er,  se- 
verely H^U  the  IG  Starr*  ability  to  ade- 
quately review  a**igned  area*  and  hamper 
their  oMtity  to  comply  with  Government 
audit  *ta%dard*. 

IG  *taff  Acknowledge  adverse  effect*  of  time 
conttrainta 

Some  Kj  staff  members  acknowledged 
that  the  scope  of  their  work  has  been  fre- 
quently reduced  because  of  the  14-week 
work  cycles  and  that  this  time  constraint, 
among  other  factors,  affected  their  ability 
to  comply  with  generally  accepted  Govern- 
ment audit  standards. 

For  example,  the  team  leader  and  *evenU 
team  members  retpontible  for  a  1882  review 
of  a  motor  State  Department  activity  felt  the 
time  allotted  for  the  review  wa*  inauf^cient 
The  team  leader  wrote  on  his  end-of-ssslgn- 
ment  evabiatlon  form  that  one  cycle  was  in- 
sufficient to  perform  necessary  tests,  com- 
plete evaluation  of  data  compiled  during  the 
audit,  and  adequately  support  recommenda- 
tions. A  team  member  commented  that  a 
single  cytfe  did  not  aUow  the  team  suffi- 
cient time  to  validate  its  findings  and  verify 
its  conclusions  through  visits  to  selected 
overseas  4tes. 

In  anotber  example,  an  IG  staff  member 
commentdd  that  he  did  not  have  enough 
time  to  cfver  most  sssigned  areas  on  over- 
seas reviem  and  that  many  times  he  had  to 
drop  area^  that  should  have  been  audited. 
Another  loember  told  us  he  was  part  of  a 
team  tha)  reviewed  aU  foreign  post  oper- 
ations in  I  six  Central  American  countries 
during  am  8-week  period  In  1982.  He  stated 
he  could  not  adequately  review  post  admin- 
istrative operations  because  too  many  poets 
had  to  bej  covered  in  the  limited  time  avail- 
able.        I 

Finally,  one  IG  *taff  member  told  ua  that 
on  *everoi  reviews  he  had  to  cut  back  on  the 
number  o/  issues  being  looked  at  to  accom- 
modate the  14-week  cycle.  He  acknowledged 
that  this  is  a  scope  impairment  and  not  in 
accordanoe  with  Government  audit  stand- 
ards. 

In  Maich  1981,  the  Assistant  IG  for 
Audits  asked  an  experienced  audit-qualified 
profession  to  estimate  the  staff  and  time 
requiremtnts  needed  to  comprehensively 
review  tbe  administrative  operations  of  a 


eatimatea  far  exceed  the 

.me  the  State  IQ  currently 

area*.  For  example,  accord- 

the  lO  would  need  about 

professionals  to  review 

tive  functions  within 

year   period.    In   addition, 

days  would  be  needed  to 

.tive  operations  of  an 


foreign  post.' 
reaourcea  and 
devotee  to 
Ingtothe 
72  audit 
each  post's 
the   required 
about  380 
review  the 
individual  post. 

We  noted,  however,  that  the  IG's  office 
had  only  about  30  audit-qualified  profes- 
sionals as  of  December  1982  and  some  of 
these  do  not  work  full  time  on  foreign  post 
reviews.  Alao,  during  our  otuervation  of  an 
actual  IG  review  in  Tunis,  Tuniaia  fdia- 
cuaaed  below),  we  noted  that  the  IQ  team 
apent  the  eguiwiient  of  about  SO  staff-days 
reviewing  the  post's  administrative  oper- 
ations. Thia  waa  only  about  13  percent  of  the 
eatlmated  ataff-days  needed  to  adequately 
perform  such  a  review. 

In  discussing  the  Issue  of  time  constraints 
with  the  IG  ^nanagement,  the  Inspector 
General  acknowledged  they  are  working 
close  to  the  limits  but  doubted  his  staff  is 
missing  anything  major.  The  other  IG  offi- 
cials maintained  the  office  is  doing  all  It  can 
within  the  available  time  and  resources. 
GAO's  observations  confirm  Ouit  time 

constraints  a4versely  affect  the  IG's  work 

We  observed  0tuing  the  Tunis  review  that 
the  IG's  staff  did  not  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  tie  post's  administraUve  oper- 
ations because  ^f  insufficient  time. 

For  example,  we  noted  that  the  staff 
member  responsible  for  reviewing  the  post's 
general  services  operations  had  to  limit  test- 
ing and  rely  laiig^  on  testimonial  evidence 
to  support  the  final  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. The  staff  member  spent  about 
30  minutes  at  the  poet's  nonexpendable 
property  warehpuse  verifying  the  existence 
of  only  six  iten*  costing  about  $3,100  out  of 
an  inventory  that  the  general  services  offi- 
cer estimated  «t  approximately  $3  million. 
Although  the  Inspection  report  concluded 
that  "The  operitions  of  the  General  Service 
unit  are  excepttonally  well  managed  and  the 
services  provided  to  the  mission  community 
are  generally  timely  and  efficient,"  we  be- 
lieve sufficient  testing  was  not  done  to 
reach  this  conclusion. 

In  another  case,  we  noted  that  although  a 
staff  member  believed  the  post  had  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  Foreign  Service  nationals 
in  one  section,  time  did  not  permit  pursu- 
ance of  the  issue.  The  staff  member  could 
only  recommend  that  the  post  study  Its  use 
of  these  employees. 

Foreign  post  officials  believe  some  lO 
reviews  were  not  adequate 

Some  officials  at  six  of  the  seven  foreign 
poets  we  visited,  which  were  previously  re- 
viewed by  the  Stete  lO.  told  us  the  IG  re- 
views of  their  operations  were  superficial  or 
lacked  depth.  The  administrative  officer  at 
one  post  stated  he  believed  the  IG  staff  got 
bogged  down  la  the  routine  of  their  work 
and  did  not  h^ve  time  to  do  an  adequate 
management  evaluation.  For  example,  the 
officer  claimed  ^le  IG  staff  overlooked  a  se- 
rious management  problem  in  the  personnel 
section,  which  ^e  did  not  disclose  to  us,  and 
did  not  adequately  analyze  his  general  serv- 
ices operations  for  evidence  of  potential 
fraud,  waste,  aqd  abuse. 


,andi 


■This  is  Just  one  aspect  of  a  foreign  post  oper- 
ation reviewed  by  lO  staff.  It  Includes  such  fimc- 
tlons  aa  contractlM,  supply  manasement,  person- 
nel, and  budxet  anU  fiscal  matters. 
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At  another  post,  the  budget  and  manage- 
ment officer  also  told  us  he  did  not  beUeve 
the  SUte  IG  staff  had  done  enough  to  ade- 
quately review  the  post's  Internal  controls. 
Consequently,  we  reviewed  one  of  the  post's 
petty  cash  funds  and  found  the  following  in- 
ternal control  weaknesses:  (1)  the  reaponai- 
ble  U.S.  officer  was  not  conducting  required 
cash  counts,  (2)  an  unauthorized  employee 
waa  in  charge  of  the  fund,  (3>  the  fund  waa 
not  properly  safeguarded,  and  14)  caah  dia- 
bursements  were  being  made  from  the  fund 
for  auppliea  and  materials  before  the  items 
were  actually  received.  Our  review  indicated 
that  the  first  three  weaknesses  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  SUte  IG  review  but  were 
not  detected.  We  could  not  determine 
whether  the  fourth  problem  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  IG  review.  We  were  also  unable 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  IG's  testing 
in  these  areas  or  identify  possible  reasons 
why  these  internal  control  weaknesses  went 
undetected  because  the  supporting  docu- 
menUtion  for  this  portion  of  the  audit  was 
Inadequate. 

IG  STAIT  DO  not  AOEQUATKLT  DOCUMENT  THKia 
WOSK 

Government  audit  standards  require  that 
sufficient,  competent,  and  relevant  evidence 
be  obtained  to  support  the  auditor's  report- 
ed findings,  conclusions,  and  recommenda- 
tions, and  that  a  record  of  the  auditor's 
work  be  retained  in  the  form  of  workpapers. 
However,  we  could  not  determine  whether 
sufficient,  competent,  and  relevant  evidence 
was  obtained  by  the  IG  staff  for  11  of  13  re- 
ports we  reviewed  because  the  workpapers 
contained  numerous  deficiencies.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Several  IG  reviews  appeared  to  rely  exten- 
sively on  interviews:  however,  we  found  no 
written  memorandums  of  these  interviews. 
Instead,  the  workpapers  contained  only 
handwritten  notes  which,  in  some  cases, 
were  illegible  or  not  readily  understandable 
without  additional  explanation.  We  there- 
fore could  not  determine  how  this  informa- 
tion was  used  to  support  the  report. 

Most  workpapers  Included  numerous  doc- 
uments such  as  cables  and  internal  memo- 
randums written  by  the  audltee.  However, 
the  IG  staff  usually  had  not  labeled  these 
documents  or  Identified  the  reason  for  ob- 
taining them.  We  again  could  not  readily  de- 
termine the  relevance  of  these  documents. 
In  addition,  the  workpapers  rarely  had  a 
Uble  of  contents  for  individual  fUes. 

We  took  workpapers  for  two  IG  reports 
and  asked  the  appropriate  staff  to  identify 
the  workpapers  supporting  their  findings, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations.  Both 
persons  said  they  did  not  have  enough  time 
to  develop  workpapers  that  met  prescribed 
auditing  standards.  In  addition,  they  said  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  cost  beneficial— 
in  terms  of  staff  time— to  create  workpapers 
merely  to  satisfy  GAO  review  needs.  They 
further  questioned  the  need  to  meet  work- 
paper standards  when- 
Quality  control  over  report  accuracy  is 
limited  to  the  post  officials'  review  of  the 
IG  draft  report  prior  to  the  team's  depar- 
ture. 

No  supervisory  review  of  their  workpi^iers 
has  ever  been  done,  and 

IG  reports  are  for  internal  departmental 
use  rather  than  for  external  congressional 
or  public  use. 

One  Deputy  Inspector  General  said  that 
the  IG  office  did  not  follow  workpaper 
standards  because  (1)  although  audit-quali- 
fied professionals  are  familiar  with  the 
standards.  Foreign  Service  officers  assigned 
to  the  IG  office  are  not;  and  (3)  IG  staff. 


unlike  GAO  staff  members,  seldom  get  ar- 
guments from  the  audltee.  so  the  IG  be- 
lieves extensive  documentation  isn't  needed. 
The  Assistant  lO  for  AudiU  told  us  that, 
due  to  the  time  constrainU  under  which 
their  work  is  performed,  preparing  work- 
papers aocordliag  to  Government  audit 
standards  is  not  a  high  priority.  We  alao 
noted  that  although  this  official  (who  is  the 
IG's  highest  ranking  audit  professional)  is 
responsible  for  arranging  internal  reviews  t» 
determine  if  the  lO  staff  are  operating,  doc- 
umenting, and  reporting  in  accordance  with 
Government  audit  standards,  he  actuijly 
serves  in  a  staff  position  and  has  no  line  au- 
thority over  the  quality  of  lO  work. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  IG  staffs  state- 
ments questioning  the  general  need  to  pre- 
pare workpapers  that  meet  Government 
audit  standards.  77ie  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  requires  that  the  State  IG  comply  with 
theae  atandarda.  Furthermore,  adequately 
prepared  workpapers  are  essential  to  give 
the  IG  a  basis  for  assuring  the  quality  of  its 
staffs  work.  For  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  State  IG  does  not  have  a  quaUty  review 
process. 

The  Inspector  General  acknowledged  that 
ills  staffs  workpapers  are  less  than  ade- 
quate. However,  he  emphasized  that  be- 
cause the  Department  complies  with  most 
IG  recommendations,  workpapers  are  desir- 
able but  not  extremely  necessary.  IG  offi- 
cials further  noted  they  are  trying  to  im- 
prove their  workpapers. 

We  believe  the  factors  identified  in  this 
chapter  adversely  affect  the  quality  of  the 
IG's  work.  They  clearly  illustrate  the  need 
for  the  State  lO  to  implement  a  quaUty 
review  system  to  ensure  that  iU  reviews 
comply  with  generally  accepted  Govern- 
ment audit  standards. 

CRAma  6 — Conclusions  and 

Recouondations 

conclusions 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
several  public  laws  to  establish  statutory  IG 
offices  in  18  major  Federal  depsjtmenU  and 
agencies.  The  ImsIc  duties  and  reqwnsibil- 
ities  of  17  of  the  18  IGs  generally  oonfoim 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Inqjector  General 
Act  of  1978,  which  sets  forth  uniform  princi- 
ples and  standards  for  the  operation  of 
these  offices.  However,  when  the  Congress 
esUblished  a  sUtutory  IG  office  in  the 
State  Department  through  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980,  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  the  legislative  history  included  sev- 
eral in^iortant  exceptions  to  the  basic  IG 
concept  embodied  in  the  1978  act. 

We  found  that  these  exceptions  permit 
the  new  sUtutory  SUte  IG  to  continue  to 
operate  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
the  previous  administratively  established  IG 
rather  than  functioning  like  the  other  inde- 
pendent sUtutory  IGs.  particularly  in  three 
major  areas.  Spedflcally,  the  statutory 
State  IG  has  continued  to: 

Make  extensive  use  of  temporarily  ss- 
signed Foreign  Service  officers  and  other 
persons  from  operational  units  within  the 
Department  to  staff  the  IG  office,  even 
though  their  independence  is  seriously  im- 
paired and  many  lack  proper  audit  experi- 
ence and  training; 

Conduct  routine  cyclical  inspections  of  all 
overseas  posts  and  domestic  bureaus,  even 
though  tills  function  is  a  more  proper  role 
for  agency  management  than  for  an  inde- 
pendent IG; 

Use  a  unit  of  management  to  perform  a 
major  IG  responsibility:  conducting  investi- 
gations of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  In  agency 
programs.  This  llmiU  the  overall  independ- 


ence and  effectiveness  of  the  lO  investiga- 
tive function  within  the  Department. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  little  baa 
changed  in  the  State  IG's  operation  since 
our  1978  rep<»t. 

We  beUeve  the  exceptions  contained  in 
the  1900  legialation  to  the  basic  IG  concept 
embodied  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  have  contributed  to  the  above  deficien- 
cies which  impair  the  independence  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  new  statutm?  State  IG. 
Accordingly,  we  believe  section  309  of  the 
1960  act  should  be  repealed  and  the  SUte 
IG  brought  under  the  1978  IG  act.  In  our 
opinlon,  aU  statutory  IGs  should  operate 
under  the  same  basic  authorizing  legislation 
with  uniform  principles  and  standards. 
However,  an  aoceptaUe  alternative  would  be 
for  the  Congress  to  amend  secUon  209  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  to  make  it  conform 
to  the  1978  IG  act. 

KaCOMlUNUATION  TO  THE  CONtaUSS 

We  recommend  that  the  Congress  either 
(1)  npeal  section  309  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980  and  create  an  Independent  In- 
spector General  in  the  State  Deportment  by 
placing  the  Department  under  tbe  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  or  (3)  conform  section 
309  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  to 
the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 

BBCOmfXNDATIONS  TO  THE  SSCaETABT  Or 
STATE  AND  THE  INSPBCTOK  «™«»*i 

We  recommend  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Inspector  General  work  to- 
gether to  establish  a  permanent  lO  staff  of 
qualified  auditors,  and  discontinue  the  IG 
office's  reliance  on  a  temporary  staff  whose 
tenure,  promotions,  and  resssignments  are 
decided  by  departmental  managers. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  Inspector  General  establish  an  in- 
vestlgaUve  capabOity  within  tbe  IG  office  to 
enable  the  IG  office  to  conduct  iU  own  in- 
vestigations. In  this  regard,  they  should 
consider  transferring  from  the  Office  of  Se- 
curity to  the  IG  office  those  qualified  inves- 
tigators assigned  to  the  Office  of  Security's 
new  General  Fraud  and  Malfeasance 
Branch. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  Inspector 
General: 

Stop  participating  in  departmental  deci- 
sionmaking processes  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment's Priorities  PoUcy  Group  and  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Service  Posts. 

Establish  a  quaUty  review  system  to 
msure  that  the  work  of  the  office  compUes 
with  Oovenunent  audit  standards. 

Appendix  I 
Ijcislation  and  National  Secubi- 

TT  SUBCOiaaTTEB.  COIOCITTXB  ON 
GOVEXNMXNT  OPEOATIONS. 

Waahington,  DC,  February  9. 198Z 
Hon.  Chakles  A.  Bowshee. 
Comptroller  General,  U.S.  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Waahington,  DC. 
Deak  Geneeau  In  keeping  with  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee's  oversight 
restx>nsibUltes  over  legislation  creating  stat- 
utory Offices  of  Inspector  General  and  the 
Legislation  and  National  Security  Suticom- 
mittee's  oversight  Jurisdiction  over  the  De- 
partment of  SUte.  the  Subconunittee  is  this 
year  beginning  a  comparison  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  Office  of  Inspector  General 
with  the  Offices  of  Inspector  General  of 
other  departments  and  agencies.  It  would  be 
helpful  If  the  General  Accounting  Office 
could  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  back- 
ground information  for  this  comparison. 
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With  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1980.  on  October  17. 1980.  a  sUtutori- 
ly<n«ted  Office  of  Inspector  General  was 
eatabllahed  in  the  Department  of  State.  The 
languase  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  Act  of 
1978  Is  substantially  incorporated  in  Section 
209  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  which  estab- 
lished that  Office.  However,  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  are  unJque 
to  the  State  Department  Inspector  GeneraL 
We  would  like  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  to  compare  Section  209  of  Public  Law 
9«'466  with  Public  Law  95-452  and  deter- 
mine how  the  significant  differences  in  the 
two  Acts  impact  on  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Office  of  Inspector  OeneraL 

In  addition,  please  advise  us  whether  the 
auditors  of  the  Department  of  State  Office 
of  Inspector  General  meet  the  qualifications 
required  by  the  Qtaaml  Accounting  Office 
standards  and  whether  Foreign  Service  Of- 
ficers serving  temporary  duty  assignments 
meet  the  OAO  standards.  Is  the  Office  as 
currently  established  meeting  required  in- 
fection and  audit  standards?  As  they  study 
develops,  other  questions  wlO  arise.  Fran 
time  to  time  it  would  most  probably  be  help- 
ful for  your  study  team  to  get  together  with 
Subcommittee  staff  to  review  progress  made 
and  to  receive  additional  details  as  may  be 
necessary  for  a  mutually  beneficial  effort. 

I  would  appreciate  having  this  review 
completed  by  July  31.  1982.  In  addiUon.  I 
would  appreciate  OAO  not  «««miBriny  the 
findings,  conclusions  or  recommendations 
with  the  Department  of  State.  Thank  you 
for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JagkBkooks. 

Ouiirman, 

AmmxxII 
oiFnaxiicis  amd  smnAairiKS  BXTWsnr  the 

nraPKiOK  onmAL  act  or  ists  amd  thi 

roinoii  snvici  act  or  i«so 

The  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  (Public 
lAw  95^52.  92  Stat  1101)  sets  forth  uni- 
form practices  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  inspectors  general  established 
in  13  executive  departments  and  agmdes. 
This  act  makes  the  agency  inspectors  gener- 
al primarily  responsible  for  (1)  audits,  inves- 
tigations, and  other  mctlvitles  related  to 
economy,  efficiency,  and  effectlvoiess  in 
the  administration  of  programs  and  oper- 
ations, and  (3)  detecting  and  preventing 
fraud  and  abuse  In  programs  and  oper- 
ations. 

The  1978  act  did  not  establish  inspectors 
gaMral  in  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Jus- 
tice, Treasury,  or  State.  The  legidative  his- 
tory of  the  1978  act  indicates  doubt  about 
whether  to  include  the  Department  of 
State.  Tn»t,ead.  the  Department  was  given 
more  time  to  address  the  concerns  identified 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-465.  Title  I.  see.  209.  94  SUt.  2080, 
22  UJS.C.  3929)  established  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service  (State  Inq>ector  General). 

The  following  aummarises  the  major  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  between  the  1978 
and  1980  acts. 

Duties  and  responstbUitieM 

The  1978  act  assigns  broad  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  agency  Inspectors  gen- 
eral, including  the  duty  to  (1)  establish 
policy  for  and  conduct,  supervise,  and  co- 
ordinate audits  and  Investigations  relating 
to  agency  programs  and  operations:  (2) 
review  existing  and  proposed  legislation  and 
regulations  relating  to  programs  and  oper- 


ations; (3)  recommend  policy  for  and  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  coordinate  other  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  financed  by  the  agency  to 
promote  economy  and  efficiency  or  prevent 
and  del)ect  fraud  and  abuse  in  programs  and 
operatkins:  (4)  recommend  policy  for  and 
conduci,  supervise,  or  coordinate  relation- 
ships between  the  agency  and  other  Federal 
aguicieg.  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies. a$d  nongovernment  entities  on  the 
matters  detailed  in  Item  (3);  and  (6)  keep 
the  ageticy  head  and  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  concerning  fraud  and 
other  lerious  problems,  abuses,  and  defl- 
ciencie4  relating  to  programs  ani  oper- 
ations, :  and  recommend  corrective  action 
therefor  (sec  4(a)). 

The  1980  act  does  not  contain  a  separate 
section  isetting  forth  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilitie9  of  the  State  Inspector  GeneraL 
The  St6te  Inspector  General,  unlike  the  IGs 
establi^ed  in  the  1978  act,  is  not  specifical- 
ly required  to  recommend  corrective  action 
for  idetitlfied  problems,  abuses,  and  defi- 
ciencies. Nor  is  he  required  to  review  legisla- 
tion aqd  regulations  related  to  programs 
and  op^ations. 

The  1980  act  does  assign  more  detailed  re- 
sponsllalitles  to  the  State  Inq>ector  Gmeral 
as  to  tlte  timing  and  scope  of  its  inspections, 
audits,  ind  investigations.  The  State  loBttee- 
tor  Geiieral  is  required  to  inspect  and  audit 
the  activities  and  operations  of  each  For- 
eign Settee  post  and  bureau  and  other  op- 
erating unit  of  the  State  Department  at 
least  osce  every  five  years  (sec.  20iKaKl)). 
The  act  also  requires  that  any  Inspection, 
investl^tion,  and  audit  conducted  by  or 
under  Vie  direction  of  the  Inspector  Oener- 
include  the  systematic  review  and 
m  of  these  units,  including  an  ex- 
>nof: 

(1)  whether  financial  transactions  and  ac- 
counts are  properly  conducted,  maintained, 
and  reported; 

(2)  whether  resources  are  being  used  and 
managed  with  the  maxlmnm  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, feffectiveness.  and  economy; 

(3)  whether  the  administration  cf  activi- 
ties an4  operations  meets  the  requirements 
of  applicable  laws  and  regulations  and  spe- 
dfinlli.  whether  such  administration  is 
oonalstttit  with  the  requirements  of  section 
106  [of  Ithe  1980  act  concerning  merit  princi- 
ples; pibtection  for  members  of  service:  and 
minorlBT  recruitment]; 

(4)  whether  there  exist  Instances  of  fraud 
or  othgr  serious  problems,  abuses,  or  defl- 
ciencieai  and  whether  adequate  steps  for  de- 
tection, correction,  and  prevention  have 
been  tiken;  and 

(5)  whether  policy  goals  and  objectives  are 
being  drfectively  achieved  and  whether  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  being  ac- 
curatelir  and  effectively  represented  (sec 
209(b))I 

Although  the  1978  act  does  not  contain 
compa^ble  provisions  regarding  the  audit 
respon4ibillties  of  agency  Inspectors  general, 
the  above  paragraphs  (1)  to  (4)  are  tradi- 
tional liudlt  functions.  That  Is,  paragraph 
(1)  Is  vialogous  to  a  financial  audit;  (2)  to 
econonty  and  efficiency  audits;  and  (3)  to  a 
compUgnce  audit. 

Paragraph  (5)  above  is  characteristic  of  a 
program  results  or  effectiveness  audit,  re- 
quiring the  State  Inspector  Oeneral  to  de- 
termine whether  the  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives  are  being  achieved.  The 
legislative  history  indicates  that  the  unique- 
ness of  this  requirement  sets  the  State  In- 
spector General  apart  from  the  inspectors 
general  established  by  the  1978  act.  The  fol- 
lowing comment  on  this  requirement  ap- 
pears in  the  House  report: 
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In  t  >e  view  of  the  committee,  the 

historically  qual  responsibility  of  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  General  to  prevent  waste 
and  misuse  qf  funds  and  also  to  determine 
compliance  irith  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives sets  thta  office  apart  from  other  In- 
spectors General.  It  is  not  enough  to  know 
that  a  bureau  or  office  in  Washington  or  a 
post  oversea^  is  functioning  efficiently  and 
that  Its  accounts  are  accurate,  for  at  the 
same  Ume,  that  post,  bureau,  or  office  may 
not  be  effectively  representing  U.S.  foreign 
poUcy  intereits." 

I  Authority 
The  1978  4ct  vests  the  agency  Inspectors 
general  with]  broad  authority  so  that  their 
statutory  reaxmslbillties  can  be  effectively 
carried  out  (gee  6).  This  authority  is  made 
amUcable  to  the  State  Inspector  General 
by  reference, (sec  209(eKl)).  The  authority 
Includes  (1)  having  access  to  all  records,  re- 
ports, auditsj  doctmients.  recommendations, 
and  other  relevant  materials  available  to 
the  department  or  agency  concerned;  (2) 
making  such  investigations  and  reports  rela- 
tive to  the  department  or  agency  as  the  In- 
spector General  deems  necessary;  (3)  re- 
questing nMeasary  Information  or  assist- 
ance from  InederaL  State,  or  local  govem- 
Ibpenaing  such  documents,  re- 
and  other  information  the 
deems  necessary;  and  (5) 
prompt  access  to  the  head 
lent  or  agency  when  the  In- 
deems  necessary. 

QvalificaUont 
Both  the  lb78  and  1980  acts  provide  that 
the  Inspector  General  possess  certain  quali- 
fications, namely:  intepity  and  demonstrat- 
ed ability  in|  accounting,  financial  analysis, 
law.  management  analysis,  public  adminis- 
tration, or  'investigation  (sees.  3(a)  and 
209(aKl).  respectively).  The  1980  act  im- 
poses an  additional  requirement  that  the 
State  Inspector  General  should  have  knowl- 
edge and  exigence  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs.  fThis  requirement  of  course  re- 
flects the  Stkte  Inspector  General  function 
to  determine  whether  policy  goals  and  ob- 
jectives are  being  effectively  achieved  and 
whether  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  being  a(±urately  and  effectively  repre- 
sented (sec  209(bX5)).  The  legislative  histo- 
ry also  statoB  that  the  auditors,  investiga- 
tors, and  inspectors  who  serve  the  State  In- 
Q>ector  Geniral  should  coOectively  possess 
auditing  and  foreign  policy  training. 

Independence 
Appointment  and  Removal 
Both  the  1978  and  1980  acts  provide  that 
the  Inspector  general  shall  be  m>pointed  by 
the  Presidei^.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  without  regard  to  po- 
llUcal  affOiatton  (sees.  3(a)  and  209(aKl),  re- 
spectively). Further,  both  acts  provide  that 
only  the  Preaident  can  remove  an  Inspector 
general,  andjthat  the  President  must  com- 
mimicate  the  reasons  therefor  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  (sees.  3(b)  and  209(a)(2), 
respectively.! 


Supervisicm  and  Performance  of  Duties 
Both  the  1978  and  1980  acts  require  that 
the  inspectors  general  report  to  and  be 
under  the  geiieral  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  department  or  agency  concerned  (sees. 
3(a)  and  209<aKl),  respectively.)  The  1978 
act  further  States,  however,  that  an  agency 
inspector  general  may  be  required— pursu- 
ant to  the  exercise  of  a  delegation  of  au- 
thority from  the  head  of  an  agency— to 
report  to  and  be  under  the  general  supervi- 
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slon  of  the  officer  next  in  rank  below  such 
head,  but  "shall  not  report  to,  or  be  subject 
to  supervision  by,  any  other  office  of  such 
establishment"  (sec  3(a)). 

The  1980  act  does  not  contain  a  similar 
provision  limiting  the  Secretary's  authority 
to  delegate  his  reporting  and  supervisory 
authority  over  the  State  Inspector  General. 
In  view  of  the  broad  authority  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  to  delegate  the  functions 
he  Is  required  to  perform  (5  UJS.C.  301).  the 
Secretary  has  more  discretion  than  the 
heads  of  other  departments  and  agencies  In 
placing  the  Inspector  Oeneral  under  the  su- 
pervision of  another  departmental  off idaL 

Concerning  the  performance  of  a  specific 
audit  or  investigation,  both  the  1978  and 
1980  acts  prohibit  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  concerned,  or  any  other  of- 
ficer therein,  from  preventing  or  prohibit- 
ing an  "Inspector  Oeneral  from  InitlaUng. 
carrying  out,  or  completing  any  audit  or  In- 
vestigation, or  from  issuing  any  subpena 
during  the  course  of  any  audit  or  investiga- 
tion" (sees.  3(a)  and  209(aXl)). 

Assignment  of  Additional  Functions 

The  1980  act  specifically  requires  that  the 
State  Inspector  General  shall  perform  such 
ftmctions  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe, except  that  the  Secretary  cannot 
assign  any  general  program  operating  re- 
sponsibilities (sec.  209(aKl)).  The  House 
Committee  Report  provides  the  foQowing 
comment  as  to  the  intended  meaning  of  this 
provision: 

"This  subsection  also  provides  that  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  shall  perform  other  func- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
These  other  functions  will  be  limited  to 
evaluatory  and  advisory  functions  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs,  and  will  not 
include  substantive  responsibilities  for  any 
programs,  activities,  or  operations  which  are 
themselves  subject  to  independent  audit  or 
review." 

The  1978  act  also  precludes  the  assign- 
ment of  program  revonsibilltles  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  inspectors  general,  but 
contains  no  provision  for  the  assignment  of 
additional  functions.  However,  the  legisla- 
tive history  clearly  shows  the  Congress  in- 
tended that  agency  Inspectors  general  would 
perform  audits  and  investigations  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  head  of  the  department  or 
agency,  dmendlng  upon  the  avaflability  of 
staff  resources: 

"Generally,  the  committee  envisions  that 
if  the  agency  head  asked  the  Inspector  and 
Auditor  to  perform  an  audit  or  an  investiga- 
tion or  to  look  at  certain  areas  of  agency  op- 
erations during  a  certain  year,  the  Inspector 
General  and  Auditor  General  should  do  so. 
asstimlng  staff  resources  were  adequate. 
However,  the  Inspector  and  Auditor  Gener- 
al's authority  to  initiate  whatever  audits 
and  investigations  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate  cannot  be  compromised.  If  the 
head  of  the  establishment  asked  the  Inspec- 
tor and  Auditor  General  not  to  undertake  a 
certain  audit  or  investigation  or  to  discon- 
tinue a  certain  audit  or  investigation,  the 
Inspector  and  Auditor  General  would  have 
the  authority  to  refuse  the  request  and  to 
carry  out  his  work.  Obviously,  if  an  Inspec- 
tor and  Auditor  General  believed  that  an 
agency  head  was  inundating  him  with  re- 
quests in  certain  agencies  in  order  to  divert 
him  from  looking  at  others,  this  would  be 
the  type  of  concern  which  should  be  shared 
with  Congress." 


Employment  and  Assignment  of  Additional 
Personnel 

Both  the  1978  and  1980  acta  authorise  the 
inspectors  general  to  select,  appoint,  and 
employ  such  persons  ss  necessary  to  carry 
out  their  statutory  responsibilities  (sees. 
6(aK6)  and  209(e)(1)).  It  appears  that  this 
authority  is  intended  to  give  inspectors  gen- 
eral an  added  measure  of  independence 
from  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
concerned,  due  to  the  possibUity  that  the 
denial  or  limitations  of  such  employment 
authority  may  unduly  hamper  their  oper- 
ations. 

The  assignment  of  persons  to  the  offices 
of  the  inspectors  general  from  operational 
unlta  of  the  department  or  agency  presents 
the  risk  that  the  assigned  person's  inde- 
pendence may  be  compromised.  While  the 
1978  act  is  silent  on  this  matter,  the  1980 
act  explicitly  authorises  the  State  Inqiector 
Oeneral  to  have  persons  from  operntloiial 
unita  within  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Servioe  assigned  to  his  offloe  (sec 
209(eK2)).  However,  the  same  provision 
states  that  any  person  so  assigned  shall  be 
responsible  solely  to  the  Inspector  GeneraL 

Repofte 

Both  the  1978  and  the  1980  acta  require 
the  inspectors  general  to  prepare  sod 
submit  periodic  written  reports  summaria- 
ing  their  activities  during  the  applicable 
period  (sees.  5(a)  and  209<dX2).  The  reports 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  agency  head  and 
then  forwarded  to  the  Congress  within  30 
days;  the  1978  act  requires  a  semiannual 
report  while  the  1980  act  requires  an  »»i¥iii«i 
report.  The  acta  require  the  rqmrta  to  con- 
tain nearly  the  same  information,  except 
that  the  1978  act  requires  agency  inspectors 
general  to  report  each  occasion  on  which 
access  to  records,  documents,  other  informa- 
tion, or  awristancf  was  denied  and  the  denial 
was  taken  to  the  agency  head  for  resolution 
(sec  S(aKS)). 

Both  the  1978  and  the  1980  acta  require 
that  copies  of  each  inspector  general  report 
be  made  available  to  the  public  upon  re- 
quest and  at  a  reasonable  cost  (sees.  5(c)  and 
209(dX2)).  The  1980  act  vedflcaUy  provides 
that  nothing  in  section  209(d)  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorise  the  public  disclosure  of 
any  information  that  is  either  vedfleally 
prohibited  by  law  or  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret 

Appointment  of  aetiMtant  inapecton  genenl 

The  1978  act  requires  inspectors  general 
to  M>Polnt  two  assistant  inspectors  general 
in  charge  of  audita  and  investigations,  re- 
spectively (sec  3(d)).  While  the  draft  legis- 
lation for  the  1980  act  initially  contained  an 
idoitlcal  requirement  (HJt  8790).  it  was  de- 
leted by  the  Conference  Committee.  The 
Soiate  floor  debate  record  indicates  that 
the  requirement  would  have  unnecessarily 
limited  the  State  Inspector  General  in  ap- 
pointing the  personnel  he  deemed  appropri- 
ate. 

Invettigationa 

Both  the  1978  and  1980  acta  authorte  the 
Inspector  General  to  investigate  allegations 
of  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagement  (sees.  4 
and  209(b)).  However,  the  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Attain  says 
this  section  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the 
State  Inspector  General  from  conducting  m- 
vestigations  of  fraud  and  similar  irregular- 
ities JointU^  with  the  State  D^Nutment 
Office  of  Security.  This  Is  to  ensure  that 
such  investi^tions  do  not  Jeopardize  na- 
tional security. 


Ammaxin 

P0ILIC  LAW  SS-IM,  SSTH  OOl 


An  Act  to  reorganise  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  increase  ita  eoooo- 
my  and  efficiency  by  tf^iMlshlng  Offices 
of  Inspector  Genctal  within  the  Depart' 
menta  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Housing 
snd  Urban  Development  the  Interior, 
Labor,  and  Tranvortation.  and  within  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
General  Services  Adminlstratian.  the  Na^ 
tional  Aeronautics  and  Space  AdmlnMra- 
tion.  the  Small  Bustneas  Administration, 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
KepTttentative*  of  the  United  Slate*  of 
America  in  Congret*  aetembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  as  the  "Inspector  General  Act 
of  197r'. 

PUKPOSX;  KSTABLXSHMnrr 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  create  independent  and 
objective  units— 

(1)  to  conduct  and  supervise  audita  and  tn- 
vestigatians  relating  to  inxigrams  and  oper^ 
ations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
the  Dnwrtment  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Trana- 
portatlon.  the  Community  Servioes  Admin- 
istration, the  Envlraimental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Genoal  Sendees  Admtaiistiar 
tion.  the  Natkmal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Small  Busineas  Admla- 
istratlon.  and  Uie  Veterans'  Admlnlstratioa/ 

(2)  to  provide  leadership  and  coordination 
and  recommend  polides  for  aetlvltieB  de- 
signed (A)  to  promote  economy,  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness  in  the  admlnistratloo  ot. 
and  (B)  to  prevent  and  detect  baud  and 
abuse  in.  such  programs  and  operattoDs;  and 

(3)  to  provide  a  means  for  keeping  the 
head  of  the  estatdishment  and  the  Coogress 
fully  and  currently  informed  about  prob- 
lons  and  deficiencies  relating  to  t*«*  admin- 
istration of  such  programs  and  operations 
and  the  necessity  for  and  progreM  of  oonee- 
tive  action; 

thereby  is  hereby  established  in  each  of 
such  establishmenta  an  offloe  of  Inspector 
GeneraL 


ArroDRiaorr  AKS 


[OVAL  or  UH  icmas 


Sac  3.  (a)  There  ahaU  be  at  the  head  of 
each  Office  an  Inspector  General  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Freaident  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate,  wtth- 
out  regard  to  political  afflllatlnn  and  solely 
on  the  basis  of  integrity  and  demonstrated 
abOlty  in  accounting,  auditing,  financial 
analyiia  law.  management  analysis,  public 
administration,  or  investigations  Each  In- 
spector General  shall  report  to  and  be 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  establishment  invidved  or.  to  the  extent 
such  authority  is  delegated,  the  officer  next 
in  rank  below  such  head,  but  shall  not 
report  to;  or  be  subject  to  supervision  by. 
any  other  officer  of  such  establishment 
Neither  the  head  of  the  establiahmoit  nor 
the  officer  next  in  rank  below  such  head 
shall  iHwent  or  prohibit  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral from  initiating,  carrying  out  or  com- 
pleting any  audit  or  investigation,  or  from 
issuing  any  subpena  during  the  course  of 
any  audit  or  investigation. 

(b)  An  Inspector  General  may  be  removed 
from  office  by  the  President  The  President 
shall  communicate  the  reasons  for  any  such 
removal  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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(c)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7334  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  no  Inspector 
Oener»l  sh*U  be  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee who  determines  polteles  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States  in  the  naUonwide 
administration  of  Federal  laws. 

(d)  Sach  Inspector  General  shall.  In  ac- 
cordance with  applicable  laws  and  regula- 
tions goveminc  the  civil  service— 

(1)  appoint  an  Assistant  Inspector  Qener- 
al  for  Auditing  who  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  supervising  the  performance  of  au- 
diting activities  relating  to  programs  and 
operations  of  the  establishment,  and 

<2)  appoint  an  Assistant  Inspector  Gener- 
al for  InvestigaticHH  who  shall  have  the  r«- 
qwnsibllity  for  supervising  the  performance 
of  investigative  activities  relating  to  such 
progrsms  and  operations. 

ouTiBs  Am  assFoiiaiBiunxs 

Sic.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  each  Inmeetor  General,  with  re- 
spect to  the  ertahlishment  within  which  his 
Office  Is  established— 

(1)  to  provide  policy  direction  for  and  to 
conduct,  supervise,  and  coordinate  audits 
and  Investigations  relating  to  the  programs 
and  operations  of  such  establishment: 

(3)  to  review  existing  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  relating  to  programs 
and  operations  of  such  establishment  and  to 
make  recommendations  in  the  semiannual 
reports  required  by  section  5(a)  concerning 
the  impact  of  such  legislation  or  regulations 
on  the  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  operations  ad- 
ministered or  financed  by  such  establish- 
ment or  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
fraud  and  abuse  In  such  programs  and  oper- 
ations: 

(3)  to  recommend  policies  for,  and  to  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  ca<^xIinate  other  activi- 
ties carried  out  or  financed  by  such  estab- 
lishment for  the  purpose  of  promoting  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  the  administration  of, 
or  preventing  and  detecting  fraud  and  abuse 
in.  its  programs  and  operations; 

(4)  to  recommend  policies  for,  and  to  con- 
duct, supervise,  or  coordinate  relationships 
between  such  establishment  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  and  nongovernmental  entities  with 
respect  to  (A)  all  matters  relating  to  the 
promotion  of  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of,  or  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  fraud  uid  abuse  in.  programs  and 
c^wrations  administered  or  financed  by  such 
establishment,  or  (B)  the  identification  and 
prosecution  of  partldiMnta  in  such  fraud  or 
abuse:  and 

(5)  to  keep  the  head  of  sxich  establishment 
and  the  Congress  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed, by  means  of  the  reports  required  by 
section  5  and  otherwise,  concerning  fraud 
and  other  serious  problems,  abuses,  and  de- 
ficiencies relating  to  the  administration  of 
programs  and  operations  administered  or  fi- 
nanced by  such  establishment,  to  recom- 
mend corrective  action  concerning  such 
problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies,  and  to 
report  on  the  progress  made  In  implement- 
ing such  corrective  action. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  responsibilities 
q>ecified  in  subsection  (aKl),  each  Inspector 
General  shall— 

(1)  comply  with  standards  established  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  for  audits  of  Inderal  establishments, 
organizations,  programs,  activitives.  and 
functions: 

(3)  establish  guidelines  for  determining 
when  it  shall  be  v>propriate  to  use  non-Fed- 
erml  auditors:  and 

(3)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assive  that 
any  work  performed  by  non-Federal  audi- 
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tors  con  plies  with  the  standards  established 
by  the  ^^mptroller  General  as  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(c)  In Icarrying  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilitiea  established  under  this  Act,  each  In- 
spector peneral  shall  give  particular  regard 
to  the  a^vities  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  with  a  view  toward 
avoiding  duplication  and  insuring  effective 
coordinftlon  and  cooperation. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibiliUeaestabllshed  under  this  Act.  each  In- 
spector JQeneral  shall  report  expeditiously 
to  the  Attorney  General  whenever  the  In- 
spector iCieneral  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  ^ere  has  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law. 

naroKTs 
Sic.  5«  (a)  Each  Inspector  General  shaU. 
not  lattf  than  April  30  and  October  31  of 
each  yegr.  prepare  semiannual  reports  sum- 
marizinl  the  activities  of  the  Office  during 
the  imtiedlately  preceding  six-month  peri- 
ods en(fng  March  31  and  September  30. 
Such  retorts  shaU  include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  ft>- 

(1)  a  description  of  significant  problems, 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  programs  and  operations  of 
such  establishment  disclosed  by  such  activi- 
ties durttig  the  reporting  period; 

(2)  a  4e8cription  of  the  recommendations 
for  corrective  action  made  by  the  Office 
during  the  reporting  period  with  respect  to 
significant  problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies 
identified  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  an  identification  of  each  significant 
recommendation  described  in  previous  semi- 
annual reports  on  which  corrective  action 
has  not  been  completed; 

(4)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to  pros- 
ecutive authorities  and  the  prosecutions  and 
convictians  which  have  resulted; 

(5)  a  8«mmary  of  each  report  made  to  the 
head  of  the  establishment  under  section 
6<bK2)  during  the  reporting  period;  and 

(6)  a  IMlng  of  each  audit  report  complet- 
ed by  the  Office  during  the  reporting 
period. 

<b)  Semiannual  reports  of  each  Inspector 
General  shaU  be  furnished  to  the  head  of 
the  establishment  involved  not  later  than 
April  301  and  October  31  of  each  year  and 
shall  be  transmitted  by  such  head  of  the  ap- 
propriate committees  or  subcommittees  of 
the  Conbress  within  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  report,  together  with  a  report 
by  the  head  of  the  establishment  containing 
any  contmenta  such  head  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  transmission 
of  the  s^niannual  reports  of  each  Inspector 
General  to  the  Congress,  the  head  of  each 
establishment  shall  make  copies  of  such 
report  available  to  the  public  upon  request 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

(d)  Each  Inspector  General  shall  immedi- 
ately to  the  head  of  the  establishment  in- 
volved vthenever  the  Inspector  General  be- 
comes aware  of  particularly  serious  or  fla- 
grant problems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies  relat- 
ing to  the  administration  of  programs  and 
operations  of  such  establishment.  The  head 
of  the  establishment  shall  transmit  any 
such  report  to  the  appropriate  committees 
or  subcognmittees  of  Congress  within  seven 
calendar  days,  together  with  a  report  by  the 
head  of  the  establishment  containing  any 
comments  such  head  deems  approprtte. 

AXTTRdKITT;  ADMUnSTRATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  OJ  (a)  In  addition  to  the  authority 
otherwiae  provided  by  this  Act,  each  Inspec- 
tor General,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  4ct,  is  authorized— 
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(1)  to  have  access  to  all  records.  reporU. 
audita  revienB.  dociunents.  papers  recom- 
mendations, ^r  other  material  available  to 
establishment  which  relate  to 
operations  with  respect  to 


the  applicable 

programs  an<l   _._^__.   .. 

which  that  Ii|sp«;tor  General  has  responsi- 
bilities under 

(2>  to  maki! 
porta  relatini 
programs  an<: 
establishment 


this  Act; 

such  investigations  and  re- 

to  the  administration  of  the 

operations  of  the  applicable 

as  are.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 

Inspector  Geileral.  necessary  or  desirabl«; 

(3)  to  requttt  such  information  or  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  provided  by 
this  Act  from  any  Federal.  State,  or  local 
governmental  agency  or  unit  thereof: 

(4)  to  requ^  by  subpena  the  production 
of  all  information,  documents,  reports,  an- 
swers, recordi  accounta  papers,  and  other 
data  and  docifnentary  evidence  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  the  functions  assigned 
by  this  Act,  which  sul>paia.  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  orl  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court:  Provided,  That 
procedures  other  than  subpenas  shall  be 
used  by  the  Inspector  General  to  obtain 
documents  and  information  from  Federal 
agencies; 

(5)  to  have  direct  and  prompt  access  to 
the  head  of  the  establishment  involved 
when  necessary  for  any  purpose  pertaining 
to  the  perforokance  of  f imctions  and  respon- 
sibilities under  this  Act; 

(6)  to  select,  appoint,  and  employ  such  of- 
ficers and  employees  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  <^t  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Office  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  $,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service, 
and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classif^tion  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates; 

(7)  to  obtain  services  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 3100  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
daily  rates  not  to  exceed  the  equivalent  rate 
prescribed  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  by  section  5333  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code;  apd 

(8)  to  the  extent  and  in  such  amounta  as 
may  be  provided  in  advance  by  appropria- 
tions Acta,  to  enter  into  contracts  and  other 
arrangements  for  audits,  studies,  analyses, 
and  other  seryices  with  public  agencies  and 
with  private  pienons.  and  to  make  such  pay- 
menta  as  may  lie  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(bXl)  Upon  request  of  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral for  information  or  assistance  under  sub- 
section (aX3)i  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  involved  shall,  insofar  as  is  practica- 
ble and  not  in  contravention  of  any  existing 
statutory  restriction  or  regrilation  of  the 
Federal  agencfr  from  which  the  information 
is  requested,  fbmish  to  such  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, or  to  an  authorized  designee,  such  in- 
formation or  assistance. 

(2)  Whenever  information  or  assistance 
requested  under  subsection  (aXl)  or  (a)(3) 
is,  in  the  Judgment  of  an  Inspector  General, 
imreasonably  refused  or  not  provided,  the 
Inspector  General  shall  report  the  clreum- 
stances  to  the  head  of  the  establishment  in- 
volved without  delay. 

(c)  Each  head  of  an  establishment  shall 
provide  the  Office  within  such  establish- 
ment with  appropriate  and  adequate  office 
space  at  centikl  and  field  office  locations  of 
such  establishment,  together  with  such 
equipment,  oCFice  supplies,  and  communica- 
tions facilities  and  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Operation  of  such  offices,  and 


shall  provide  necessary  maintenance  serv- 
ices for  such  offices  and  the  equipment  and 
facilities  located  therein. 

EMFLOTKE  COKTUUirrS 

Sic.  7.  (a)  The  Inspector  General  may  re- 
ceive and  investigate  complaints  or  informa- 
tion from  an  employee  of  the  establistunent 
concerning  the  possible  existence  of  an  ac- 
tivity constituting  a  violation  of  law,  ndes, 
or  regulations,  or  mismanagement,  gross 
waste  of  fimds.  abuse  of  authority  or  a  sub- 
stantial and  specific  danger  to  the  public 
health  and  safety. 

(b)  The  Inspector  General  shall  not.  after 
receipt  of  a  complaint  or  information  from 
an  employee,  disclose  the  identity  of  the 
employee  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployee, unless  the  Inspector  General  deter- 
mines such  disclosure  is  unavoidable  during 
the  course  of  the  investigation. 

(c)  Any  employee  who  has  authority  to 
take,  direct  others  to  take,  recommend,  or 
approve  any  personnel  action,  shall  not. 
with  respect  to  such  authority,  take,  or 
threaten  to  take  any  action  against  any  «n- 
ployee  as  a  reprisal  for  making  a  complaint 
or  disclosing  information  to  an  Inspector 
General,  unless  the  complaint  was  made  or 
the  information  disclosed  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  false  or  with  willful  disre- 
gard for  its  truth  or  falsity. 

SKIOAinfUAL  RgPOBTS 

Sac.  8.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  semiannual  re- 
porta  during  the  period  ending  October  1, 
1983.  summarizing  the  activities  of  the 
audit,  investigative  and  inspection  units  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Such  reports 
shall  be  submitted  within  sixty  days  of  the 
close  of  the  reporting  periods  ending  March 
31  and  September  30  and  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to— 

(A)  a  description  of  significant  instances 
or  patterns  of  fraud,  waste,  or  abuse  dis- 
closed by  the  audit,  investigative,  and  in- 
spection activities  during  the  reporting 
period  and  a  description  of  recommenda- 
tions for  corrective  action  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  instances  or  patterns; 

(B)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  for 
prosecution  and  of  the  results  of  such  pros- 
ecutions: and 

(C)  a  statistical  siuunary,  by  categories  of 
subject  matter,  of  audit  and  inspection  re- 
ports completed  during  the  reporting 
period. 

(3)  Within  sixty  days  of  the  transmission 
of  the  semiannual  reporta,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  copies  of  such  reports  available 
to  the  public  upon  request  and  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  concludes  that  compli- 
ance with  the  reporting  requirements  in 
paragraptis  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection 
would  require  inclusion  of  material  that 
may  constitute  a  threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity or  disclose  an  intelligence  function  or 
activity,  the  Secretary  may  exclude  such 
material  from  the  report.  If  material  is  ex- 
cluded from  a  report  under  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  k^ 
propriate  committees  or  subcommittees 
with  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of 
the  material  excluded. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3):  Provided,  That  the  delegation  be  to  an 
official  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who  is  a  Presidential  appointee 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  In  preparing  the 
reports,  the  designee  of  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  same  access  to  information  held  by 
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the  audit,  investigative  or  inspection  units 
as  the  Secretary  would. 

(5)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  Deputment  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit,  not  later  than  March  31,  1081,  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  appropriate  re- 
porting procedures,  for  the  period  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1082,  concerning  the  audit,  investi- 
gative and  inspection  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es- 
tablish a  task  force  to  study  the  operation 
of  the  audit,  investigative,  and  inspection 
componenta  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  engage  in  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  the  Director  and  other 
members  of  the  task  force:  Provided,  That 
the  Director  shall  be  a  person  who  is  not  an 
employee  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  Director  shall  have  the  authority  to 
hire  such  additional  staff  as  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  study. 

(3)  The  Director  and  members  of  the  task 
force  and,  upon  the  request  of  a  member  or 
the  Director,  the  staff  of  the  task  force 
shall  have  access  to  all  information  relevant 
to  the  study  and  held  by  the  audit,  investi- 
gative, and  inspection  components  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  including  reporta 
prepared  by  such  ccmiponenta:  Provided, 
That- 

(A)  such  information  or  reports  may  be 
withheld  if  a  component  head  determines 
that  disclosure  would  compromise  an  active 
investigation  of  wrong-doing; 

(B)  the  Inspectors  General  of  the  Military 
Departments  may  delete  the  names  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  report  prepared  by  them  if  the 
Inspector  General  determines  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  names  would  affect  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Inspector  General  to  obtain  infor- 
mation in  future  investigations  and  Inspec- 
tions; and 

(C)  no  classified  Information  shall  be  re- 
leased to  the  task  force  unless  the  members 
and  staff  who  will  have  access  to  the  classi- 
fied information  have  the  appropriate  clear- 
ances. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the  Secre- 
taury  of  Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Military  Departments  shall  assure  that  the 
task  force  has  access  to  information  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection. 

(3)  The  task  force  shall  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive report  that  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to— 

(A)  a  description  of  the  functions  of  the 
audit,  investigative  and  inspection  compo- 
nents in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  components  cooperate 
in  thier  efforts  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse; 

(B)  an  evaluation  of  whether  such  compo- 
nents are  sufficiently  independent  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities; 

(C)  the  relationship  between  such  compo- 
nents and  the  (Criminal  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  and 

(D)  recommendations  for  change  in  orga- 
nization or  functions  that  may  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  such  compo- 
nenta 

(4)  The  task  force  stiall  submit  ita  final 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  The  Secretary  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may. 
in  the  form  of  addenda  to  the  report,  pro- 
vide any  additional  Information  that  they 
deem  necessary.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
the  report  and  the  addenda  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  April  1,  1080.  the  task  force 


shall  be  disestablished  sixty  days  foUowing. 
such  submission. 

(S)  Any  matter  concerning  the  intelligence 
or  counterintelligence  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  assigned  by  regu- 
lation to  the  Inspector  General  for  Defense 
Intelligence  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
study  of  the  task  foroe. 

TiAMsrai  OP  PUHcnoiis 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  There  shall  be  transferred— 
(1)  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General— 

(A)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  InvestigaUon"  and  the  "Office  of 
Audit"; 

(B)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
"Offloe  of  Audita"  and  the  "Investigations 
and  Inspections  Staff  and  that  portion  of 
the  office  referred  to  as  the  "Office  of  In- 
vestigations and  Security"  which  has  re- 
monsibility  for  investigation  of  aUeged 
criminal  violations  and  program  abuae: 

(C>  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  office  of  that  de- 
partment referred  to  as  the  "Office  of  In- 
spector General": 

(D)  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
office  of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  Audit  and  Investigation"; 

(E)  of  the  Department  of  I«bor.  the  office 
of  that  department  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  Special  Investigation"; 

(F)  of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  offices  of  that  department  referred  to  as 
the  "Office  of  InvesUgationa  and  Security" 
and  the  "Office  of  Audit"  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  "Offices  of  Investigations  and  Se- 
curity. Federal  Aviation  Administration", 
and  "External  Audit  Divisions.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration",  the  "Investiga- 
tions Division  and  the  External  Audit  Divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Program  Review  and 
Investigation,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion", and  the  "Office  of  Program  Audita 
Urban  Mass  Transportaticm  Administra- 
Uon"; 

(G)  of  the  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  offices  of  that  agency  referred 
to  as  the  "Inspections  Division",  the  "Exter- 
nal Audit  Division",  and  the  "Internal  Audit 
Division": 

(H)  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  offices  of  that  agency  referred 
to  as  the  "Office  of  Audit"  and  the  "Securi- 
ty and  Inspection  Division": 

(1)  of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  offlces  of  that  aga>cy  referred  to 
as  the  "Office  of  Audita"  and  the  "Office  of 
Investigations"; 

(J)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  offices  of  that  agency 
referred  to  as  the  "Management  Audit 
Office"  and  the  "Office  of  Inspections  and 
Secxulty"; 

(K)  of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
the  office  of  that  agency  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  Audits  and  Investigations":  and 

(L)  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
offices  of  that  agency  referred  to  as  the 
"Office  of  Audits"  and  the  "Office  of  Inves- 
tigations"; and 

(2)  such  other  offices  or  agaides.  or  func- 
tions, powers,  or  duties  thereof,  as  the  head 
of  the  establishment  involved  may  deter- 
mine are  properly  related  to  the  functions 
of  the  Office  and  would,  if  so  transferred, 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

except  that  there  shall  not  be  transferred  to 
an  Inspector  (General  under  paragraph  (2) 
program  operating  responsibilities. 

(b)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracta  property,  records,  and  unexpended 
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twilancf  of  Appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocation*,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  artaing  from,  avaaable  or  to  be  made 
avallabte,  of  any  office  or  acency  the  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred under  sulMection  (a)  are  hereby 
tranaferred  to  the  applicable  Office  of  In- 
speetOT  GoseraL 

<c)  Personnel  transferred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  transferred  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  functions  except 
that  the  dassificaUon  and  compensation  of 
such  personnel  shall  not  be  reduced  for  one 
year  after  such  transfer. 

(d)  In  any  case  where  all  the  fimctions. 
powers,  and  duties  of  any  office  or  agency 
are  transferred  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
such  office  or  agency  shall  lapae.  Any 
penon  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  held  a  position  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Schedule,  and  who. 
without  a  break  in  servloe.  ia  appointed  in 
an  Office  of  Inspector  General  to  a  position 
having  duties  comparable  to  those  per- 
formed immediately  preceding  such  ap- 
pointment shall  continue  to  be  compensated 
In  the  new  position  at  not  less  than  the  rate 
provided  for  the  previous  position,  for  the 
duration  of  service  In  the  new  position. 

coinoumra  un  ncBmau.  Anxmimrrs 

Sac.  10.  (a)  Section  S31S  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(132)  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare. 

"(133)  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

"(134)  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

"(135)  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Labor. 

"(136)  Inmector  Gmeral.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

"(137)  Inspector  General.  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration.". 

(b)  Section  5318  of  UUe  S,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(144)  Deputy  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(145)  Inspector  Genend,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

"(146)  Inspector  General.  Department  of 
Interior. 

"(147)  Inspector  G«ieral.  Community 
Services  Administration. 

"(148)  Inspector  General.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

"(149)  Inspector  General.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

"(ISO)  Inspector  General.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

"(151)  Inspector  General.  Small  Business 
Administration.". 

(c)  SecUon  303(c)  of  the  Act  of  October  IS. 
1976  (Public  Law  94-60S,  43  U.S.C.  3533).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  6(aKl)" 
and  "section  6<aK2)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  206(aXl)"  and  "section 
306(aX3)".  respecUvely. 

namnnoxs 

Sbc.  11.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "head  of  the  establishment" 
means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Interior,  Labor,  or  Transportation  or 
the  Administrator  of  Community  Services, 
Environmental  Protection,  General  Serv- 
ices, Naticmal  Aeronautics  and  Space,  Small 
Bu^ness,  or  Veterans'  Affairs,  as  the  case 
maybe: 

(3)  the  term  "establishment"  means  the 
Department    of    Agriculture,    Commerce. 


Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  Inte- 
rior. La]|or.  or  Transportation  or  the  Com- 
munity Services  Administration,  the  Envl- 
ronmentU  Protection  Agency,  the  General 
SenricesjAdministration,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics land  Space  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  or  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  as  the  case  may  be: 

(3)  thi  term  "Inspector  General"  means 
the  Insi^ctor  General  of  an  establishment: 

(4)  th^  term  "Office"  means  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  of  an  establishment:  and 

(5)  tha  term  "Federal  agency"  means  an 
agency  sa  defined  in  section  552(e)  of  title  5 
(includlag  an  establishment  as  defined  in 
paragra^i  (3)),  United  States  Code,  but 
shall  nci  be  construed  to  include  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office. 

KPracnVB  DATS 

Sac.  li,  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendnvnts  made  by  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  October  1. 1978. 


General  shall  periodically  (at  least  every  5 


Ponj< 


AppbtoixIV 
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(1)  sh41  bave  full  reaponsibUlty  for  the  di- 
rection, fcoordination,  and  supervision  of  all 
Oovernaent  employees  in  that  country 
(except  for  onployees  under  the  command 
of  a  United  States  area  military  command- 
er); and 

(2)  shidl  keep  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed With  respect  to  all  activities  and  op- 
erations of  the  Government  within  that 
country,  and  shall  insure  that  all  Govern- 
ment employees  in  that  country  (except  for 
employees  under  the  command  of  a  United 
States  grea  military  commander)  comply 
fuUy  with  aU  i^ipUcable  directives  of  the 
chief  of  mission. 

(b>  Any  agency  having  employees  in  a  for- 
eign couhtry  shall  keep  the  chief  of  mission 
to  that  coimtry  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  all  activities  and  op- 
erations of  Its  employees  In  that  country, 
and  shal  Insure  that  all  of  its  employees  in 
that  coqntry  (except  for  employees  under 
the  oominand  of  a  United  States  area  mili- 
tary coi^mander)  ccHnply  with  all  applicable 
directives  of  the  chief  of  mission. 

Sic.  3#8.  Dnccioi  GxmaAL  or  tbk  Fok- 
KioR  SQtvicx.— There  shall  be  a  Director 
General]  of  the  Foreign  Service,  who  shall 
be  mtpoBted  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advKe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  ue  career  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Bervioe.  The  Director  General  shall 
assist  thp  Secretary  of  State  in  the  manage- 
ment of  jthe  Service  and  shall  perform  such 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 


iHsncTOB  GamsL— (aXl) 
be  an  Inspector  General  of  the 

^ent  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
1  be  aivointed  by  the  Preai- 

I  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  SenAte,  without  regard  to  political  affili- 
ation frym  among  individuals  exceptionally 
qualified  for  the  position  by  virtue  of  their 
integritf  and  their  demonstrated  ability  in 
accounwig,  auditing,  financial  analysis,  law, 
management  analysis,  public  administra- 
tion, or!  Investigations,  or  their  knowledge 
and  exj^rlence  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 'Tile  Inspector  General  shall  report  to 
and  be  ander  the  general  supervlsi<m  of  the 
Secretafy  of  State.  Neither  the  Secretary  of 
State  nfr  any  other  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment staikll  prevent  or  prohibit  the  Inspector 
General  from  initiating,  carrying  out.  or 
compleong  any  audit  or  investigation,  or 
from  isguing  any  subpena  during  the  course 
of  any  audit  or  Investigation.  The  Inspector 


years) 
of  activities 
Qen\ot 
crating 
and  shaU 
the  Secretary 
that  the 
to  the  Ini 
gram 
(2)  The 


and  audit  the  administration 
operations  of  each  Foreign 
each  bureau  and  other  op- 
the  Department  of  State, 
lorm  such  other  functions  as 
if  State  may  prescribe,  except 
of  State  shall  not  assign 
ir  General  any  general  pro- 
responsibilities. 
InMMctor  General  may  be  re- 


moved from  Mfice  by  the  President  The 
President  stuiu  cnmmHnirat.e  the  reasons 
for  any  such  removal  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress.        | 

(b)  Inspeetittns.  investigations,  and  audits 
conducted  by  pr  under  the  direction  of  the 
Inspector  General  shaU  include  the  system- 
atic review  aqd  evaluation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  activlUes  and  operations  of  For- 
eign Service  posts  and  bureaus  and  other 
operating  unlk  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Including  an  oumination  of — 

(1)  whether  pnaodal  transactions  and  ac- 
counts are  praperly  conducted,  maintained, 
and  reported; 

(3)  whether  resources  are  being  used  and 
managed  with!  the  maximum  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, effectiteness,  and  economy; 

(S)  whether!  tiie  administration  of  activi- 
ties and  operations  meets  the  requirements 
of  applicable  kws  and  regulations  and.  spe- 
dfli^ly,  whether  such  administration  is 
consistent  wltn  the  requirements  of  section 
108;  T 

(4)  whether  (there  exist  instances  of  fraud 
or  other  serlqus  problons,  abuses,  or  defi- 
ciencies, and  Whether  adequate  steps  for  de- 
tectiran.  correction,  and  prevention  have 
been  taken;  ai^ 

(5)  whether  policy  goals  and  objectives  are 
being  effectively  achieved  and  whether  the 
interests  of  ttte  United  States  are  being  ac- 
curately and  effectively  represented. 

(c)(1)  The  Inspector  General  shall  develop 
and  implement  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  Inspectloi^  and  audit  activities  carried 
section.  These  policies  and 
be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
guidelines  of  the  Oovem- 
ion  and  audit  activities  and 
ith  the  standards  established 
Iler  General  of  the  United 
States  for  autfits  of  Government  agencies, 
organizations,  programs,  activities,  and 
functions.       I 

(2)  In  carryfcg  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities estaUUshed  under  this  section,  the 
Inspector  (Mneral  shall  give  particular 
regard  to  thei  activities  of  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  with  a  view 
toward  insuring  effective  coordination  coop- 
eration. I 

(S)  In  carryfag  out  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities estamished  under  this  section,  the 
In^MCtor  Gezieral  shall  report  expeditiously 
to  the  Attorney  General  whenever  the  In- 
spector Geneial  has  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  there  «as  been  a  violation  of  Federal 
criminal  law.  I 

(dXl)  The  tospector  General  shall  keep 
the  Secretary^  of  State  fully  and  currently 
informed,  by  Ineans  of  the  reports  required 
by  paragrapliB  (2)  and  (3)  and  otherwise, 
concerning  fmud  and  other  serious  prob- 
lems, abuses,  and  def  Idencies  relating  to  the 
administration  of  activities  and  operations 
administered  |or  financed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State! 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  shall,  not  later 
than  April  30  of  each  year,  prepare  and  fur- 
nish to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  annual 
report  simmiarizing  the  activities  of  the  In- 
spector General.  Such  report  shall  include- 
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(A)  a  description  of  significant  problems, 
abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  activities  and  operations  of 
Foreign  Service  posts,  and  bureaus  and 
other  operating  units  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  were  disclosed  by  the  Inq^ector 
General  within  the  reporting  period: 

(B)  a  description  of  the  recommendations 
for  corrective  action  made  by  the  Inspector 
General  during  the  reporting  period  with 
respect  to  significant  problems,  abuses,  or 
deficiencies  described  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A): 

(C)  an  identification  of  each  significant 
reconunendatlon  described  in  previous 
annual  reports  on  which  corrective  action 
has  not  been  completed: 

(D)  a  summary  of  matters  referred  to 
prosecutive  authorities  and  the  prosecutions 
and  convictions  which  have  resulted;  and 

(E)  a  listing  of  each  audit  report  complet- 
ed by  the  Inspector  General  during  the  re- 
porting period. 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  such  annual  report  within  30  dajrs 
after  receiving  it  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  other  appropriate 
committees,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  containing  any  comments 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  deems  appro- 
priate. Within  60  days  after  transmitting 
such  reports  to  those  committees,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  make  copies  of  them 
available  to  the  public  upon  request  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost. 

(3)  The  Inspector  General  shall  report  im- 
mediately to  the  Secretary  of  State  when- 
ever the  Inspector  General  becomes  aware 
of  particularly  serious  or  flagrant  problems, 
abuses,  or  deficiencies  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  activities  and  operations  of  For- 
eign Service  posts  or  bureaus  or  other  oper- 
ating units  of  the  Department  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  any  such 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  C(»nmlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  other  appropriate  committees 
within  7  days  after  receiving  It.  together 
with  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
taining any  comments  the  Secretary  of 
State  deems  appropriate. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  public  disclosure 
by  any  individual  of  any  information  which 
is— 

(A)  specifically  prohibited  from  disdosuire 
by  any  other  provision  of  law;  or 

(B)  specifically  required  by  Executive 
order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense  or  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

(eXl)  The  Inspector  General  shall  have 
the  same  authority  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  as  is  granted  under 
section  6  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  to  each  Inspector  General  of  an  estab- 
lishment (as  defined  in  section  11(2)  of  such 
Act)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that 
Act,  and  the  responsibilities  of  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  to  the  Inspector 
General  shall  be  the  same  as  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  head  of  an  agency  or  estab- 
lishment under  section  6(b)  and  (c)  of  such 
Act 

(3)  At  the  request  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, employees  of  the  Department  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Service  may  be  assigned  as  em- 
ployees of  the  Inspector  General.  The  indi- 
viduals so  assigned  and  individuals  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  re- 
sponsible solely  to  the  Inspector  General. 


and  the  Inspector  General  or  his  or  her  des- 
ignee ShaU  prepare  the  performance  evalua- 
tion reports  for  such  individuals. 

(fXl)  The  Inspector  General  may  recehre 
and  investigate  complainU  or  information 
from  a  member  of  the  Service  or  employee 
of  the  Department  concerning  the  poasible 
existence  of  an  activity  constituting  a  viola- 
tion of  laws  or  regulations,  constituting  mis- 
management gross  waste  of  funds,  or  abuse 
of  authority,  or  constituting  a  substantial 
and  specific  danger  to  public  health  or 
safety. 

(2)  The  Inspector  General  shall  not  after 
receipt  of  a  complaint  or  information  from  a 
member  of  the  Service  or  employee  of  the 
Department  discloae  the  Identity  of  such 
individual  without  the  consoit  of  such  indi- 
vidual, unless  the  Inspector  General  deter- 
mines such  disclosure  is  unavoidable  during 
the  course  of  the  Investigation. 

(g)  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Inspector  General 
may  review  activities  and  operations  per- 
formed under  the  direction,  coordination, 
and  supervision  of  chiefs  of  mission  for  the 
purpose  of  aaeertalnlng  their  consonance 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  their  consistiency  with  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  chief 
of  missicm. 

Sac.  310.  BoASO  or  the  Fokkiw  Sbkvice.— 
The  President  shall  establish  a  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  matters  relating  to  the  Service,  in- 
cluding furtherance  of  the  objectives  of 
maximum  compatioillty  among  agencies  au- 
thorized by  law  to  utilize  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel  system  and  compatibility  be- 
tween the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system 
and  the  other  persoimel. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  tax- 
payer depencte  on  Congress  for  effec- 
tive oversight  of  all  Government  de- 
partments and  agencies.  My  amend- 
ment would  ensure  that  the  highest 
standards  of  auditing  and  accountabil- 
ity wUl  prevail  in  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al Office  at  the  State  Department,  by 
making  it  absolutely  Independent  and 
free  from  (»nfll(^  of  Interest.  Not 
only  will  it  help  those  congressional 
committees  charged  with  oversight  of 
State  Department  operations,  but  it 
also  represents  our  commitment  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  cotmtry  that  we  are 
serious  about  otir  responsibilities  in 
thisreganL 

Bdr.  President,  my  amendment  also 
provides  for  an  Independent  inspector 
general  at  the  UJS.  Information 
Agency.  The  same  problems  which 
prevail  at  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  OAO  report  Just  cited, 
also  plague  USIA.  Two  years  ago.  the 
Congress  required  USIA  to  acquire 
more  trained  auditors  for  their  inspec- 
tions efforts,  but  we  did  not  go  far 
enough:  the  USIA  Office  of  Inspec- 
tions has  suffered  from  situations 
where  inspectors  have  been  in  charge 
of  inspecting  their  own  performance 
while  on  previous  assignments. 

The  work  of  the  Inspections  Division 
of  USIA  has  been  hampered  by  this 
lack  of  independence,  Mr.  President, 
and   their   present   structure   invites 


conflicts  of  interest  galore.  The  USIA 
needs  this  independent  inspector  gen- 
eral every  bit  as  much  as  the  State  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
makes  it  poasible  for  professionals  in 
the  career  Foreign  Service  to  do  their 
Jobs  better.  It  will  assure  that  they 
will  not  be  asked  to  conduct  any  in- 
specticms.  on  temporary  assignments 
to  the  inspector  general  staff,  of  man- 
agers who  might  later  be  their  superi- 
ors on  subsequent  assignments  within 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  USIA. 
I  am  sure  that  every  professional, 
career  and  noncareer  alike,  will  wel- 
come a  truly  indeiiendent  and  profes- 
sional IG  staff. 

AMmiMfxirr  mo.  sis 

Mr.  President,  amendment  No.  315 
addresses  certain  problems  of  respon- 
siveness to  the  doncxamtic  process 
presently  found  in  existing  legislation. 
It  provides  flexibility  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  choosing  effec- 
tive senior  management  personnel  for 
service  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  provision  of 
my  amendment  allows  the  President 
to  ch(XMe  the  Director  of  the  Foreign 
Service  of  his  choice,  without  requir- 
ing that  said  Director  General  be  from 
among  the  career  members  of  the 
senior  Foreign  Service.  Since  the  Di- 
rector Oereral  is  immediately  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  a 
senior  management  function,  and 
holds  a  position  which  is  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  wiU  be 
able  to  exercise  abiding  oversight  of 
tills  important  function  without  limit- 
ing the  President's  options,  as  the  law 
presently  requires. 

Mr.  President,  the  next  provision 
provides  that  the  President  may 
choose  the  best  qualified  candidate  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  without  limiting  such 
candidates  to  members  of  the  career 
bureaucracy.  Moreover,  it  allows  that 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Service  might  be 
chaired  by  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  the  Department 
of  AgricultiuT,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  any  one  of  the  other  de- 
partments presently  involved  in  Board 
functions,  rather  than  necessarily  the 
representative  of  the  Department  of 
State  on  that  Board. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  includes  all 
members  of  the  senior  Foreign  Service 
as  management  officials,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  classifi(»tion  of  their 
civil  service  counterparts  in  the  senior 
Executive  service  in  other  Govern- 
ment departments. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  State  De- 
partment is  charged  with  major  re- 
sponsibilities in  conducting  oiu*  foreign 
policy,  it  is  unique  among  Govenmient 
departments  in  allowing  a  confusion 
between  management  functions  and 
those  of  labor.  My  amendment  ad- 
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dreflBes  some  of  those  confusions  suid 
opens  up  key  management  positions  to 
competition  by  all  qualified  individ- 
uals, whether  or  not  they  happen  to 
be  members  of  the  career  Foreign 
Service.  Furthermore,  my  amendment 
requires  that  the  State  Department 
hierarchy  conform  to  standards  Kp- 
plied  to  every  other  Government  bu- 
reaucracy, in  clearly  distinguishing  be- 
tween management  and  labor  roles. 

Mr.  President,  I  aslE  that  two  articles 
which  outline  some  of  the  problems 
addressed  by  this  amendment  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Racoao,  the 
first,  by  Ambassador  Lawrence  H.  Sil- 
berman.  and  the  second  by  Mr.  James 
Hackett.  Both  of  these  individuals 
have  long  and  distinguished  careers  in 
the  State  Department,  ACDA,  and 
USIA.  Their  views  are  an  important 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  these 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  our  foreign  policy  apparatus, 
the  President  must  be  permitted  to 
make  the  best  possible  selections  for 
senior  management  posts. 

The  articles  follow: 
How  TRK  Wans  Hodsx  Cah  Rbgadi 

COimOL  OF  POBXiaH  POUCT 

(By  Jmmes  T.  Hackett) 
nmoDocnoR 

The  muthority  and  influence  of  the  career- 
ists in  the  United  States  Foreign  Service  > 
have  Increased  considerably  during  the  Ad- 
ministration of  a  President  who  came  to 
Washinston  intent  on  reducing  the  federal 
bureaucracy.  This  anomalous  situation  di- 
rectly affects  foreign  policy  decisionmaking, 
wliicb  In  turn  limits  the  ability  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  direct  the  course  of  foreign 
policy  through  the  electoral  process. 

The  foreign  service  considers  it  a  lilgh 
duty  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  around  the  globe.  While 
no  one  would  deny  the  importance  of  conti- 
nuity in  day-to-day  operations,  policy  is  the 
province  of  the  American  people  and  the 
President  they  elect,  and  they  do  not  always 
vote  for  continuity.  Through  free  elections, 
the  pecvie  periodicaUy  express  their  desire 
for  change  in  the  policies  of  government. 
Foreign  policy  must  not  be  excluded  from 
this  democratic  process  in  the  interest  of 
continuity.  The  issue,  then,  is  the  need  to 
make  the  foreign  service  more  responsive  to 
the  democratic  process,  while  at  the  same 
time,  preserving  a  significant  role  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  policy  for 
career  service  experts. 

An  institutional  method  Is  needed  to  bring 
the  foreign  service  bureaucracy  under  the 
effective  management  of  the  administration 
elected  by  the  American  people.  Although  it 


■The  Porelgn  Service  of  the  United  States  is  a 
career  govenunent  service  thmt  Includes  profession- 
al, technlcml,  and  clerical  employees  whose  main  re- 
sponsibUlty  is  to  serve  abroad,  staifins  Onlted 
States  embassies,  consulates  and  missions.  Five 
Federal  agencies  employ  foreign  service  personnel 
in  varying  numbers.  This  paper  is  concerned  only 
with  the  6,000  professional-level  foreign  service  of- 
ficers (FSO's),  who  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  following 
five  agencies  in  the  approximate  numbers  indicat- 
ed: the  State  Department.  3.800;  V.&.  Information 
Agency,  900;  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 900;  Department  of  Agriculture  (Foreign  Ag- 
ricultural Service),  235;  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  (Foreign  Commercial  Service).  175. 
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will  take  perseverance,  it  is  possible  for  the 
elected  administration  to  exerdae  manage- 
ment oteraight  of  the  foreign  service.  The 
Preaideftt  can  take  important  steps  toward 
tliat  end  by  directing  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  oversee  the  foreign  serv- 
ice, as  I  i  now  does  the  dvil  service,  and  by 
appoint  iig  to  policy-making  positions  in  the 
Department  of  State  more  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  the  political  ptiilosphy  of  his 
Administration. 

Minot  clianges  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
would  complete  the  effort.  Tiieae  would 
remove  the  service's  senior  officers  from 
labor  ualon  membership  and  activity  and  re- 
constitute the  Board  of  Foreign  Service,  so 
that  its  oversight  functions  were  under  the 
control  of  the  President,  not  of  the  foreiiv 
service. 

BACKOKOmlD 

foreign  service  lias  multiplied  and 
expand^  since  World  War  n,  successive 
Presid^ts  have  encountered  difficulty  in 
using  1$  as  an  effective  Instrument  of  na- 
tional nbwer.  In  a  series  of  postwar  clianges 
and  rec^ganisations  extending  from  1946  to 
1980,  tlK  service  was  enlarged  and  revised  to 
meet  w^at  were  seen  as  the  needs  and  chal- 
lenges 4f  the  latter  liaU  of  the  20th  Centu- 
ry. Toc^.  nearly  forty  years  after  the  in- 
ception of  these  changes,  the  foreign  service 
has  evolved  into  a  powerful  special  interest 
bureaucracy  that  seems  determined  both  to 
run  its  own  affairs  and  to  instruct  the  ad- 
ttlon  in  office  on  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy. 

State  Department,  a  pervasive  "old 
>i1t"  of  senior  foreign  service  offi- 
>'s)  effectively  controls  most  ap- 
pointments and  assignments,  assuring  that 
membees  of  the  career  service  who  are  loyal 
to  the  system  are  placed  in  policy-making 
positions.*  Most  Secretaries  of  State,  over- 
whelmeil  by  the  complexities  of  global  for- 
eign policy,  have  been  only  too  willing  to 
rely  on  the  foreign  service  to  run  the  State 
Department  and  to  help  formulate  policy. 
Ttvoui^  tills  means,  the  foreign  service  has 
been  able  to  maintain  significant  control  of 
the  foreign  policy  process,  frustrating  Presi- 
dents and  leading  to  major  policy  conflicts 
between  the  State  Department  and  national 
Security  advisors  and  other  government 
agencies.  While  administrations  come  and 
go.  the  foreign  service  bureaucracy  contin- 
ues to  nm  things  at  Foggy  Bottom. 

Foreign  service  influence  today  is  greater 
than  ever  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  drafted  during  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration and  pushed  through  Congress 
with  sdbstantlal  help  from  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association  (AFSA)  and 
pro-labtfr  congressional  staffers,  gives  the 
career  loreign  service  new  power.  Most  pro- 
visions ^f  the  law  became  effective  in  Febru- 
ary 1901.  Just  three  weeks  after  President 
Reagan  took  office,  so  its  impact  has  twen 
felt  only  by  the  current  Administration. 

Secoad,  it  t>ecame  apparent  early  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  ttiat  the  White 
House  would  defer  to  the  State  Department 
on  non-career  appointments  at  all  levels.  In- 
cluding presidential  appointments.  This  was 
due  initially  to  the  take-charge  manner  of 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig,  who  in- 
sisted on  deciding  all  senior  appoLDtments, 
and  subsequently  to  the  President's  prefer- 
ence f ot  a  cabinet  form  of  government. 


■Lauryice  H.  SUbennan,  "Toward  Presidential 
Control  ef  the  SUte  Department,"  Foreign  Affairs. 
Spring  1979.  Ambassador  Silberman's  excellent 
summari  of  the  problem,  which  was  written  during 
the  Carter  Administration,  is  no  less  valid  today. 


What  this  has  meant  is  that  the  foreign 
service  has  oootlnued  to  dominate  the  selec- 
tion process  jtor  policy-level  Jobs  in  Wash- 
ington and  ambaasadorships  abroad.  The 
result  is  a  State  Department  leadership  that 
generally  puBues  policies  to  the  left  of  the 
platform  on  (rliich  Ronald  Reagan  ran  for 
the  presldeney,  and  Indeed,  which  he  has 
publicly  articiilated  as  President 

TBB  HfSTrnrnoifAi.  paosLHi 

The  forelga  service  today  is  a  separate, 
self-governing  career  service.  Theoretically 
under  the  db«ction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  hit  senior  staff,  it  actually  Is  a 
creation  unique  in  government,  an  organisa- 
tion which  lB|aeIf-promoting,  self-rewarding, 
aelf-dupllcatlyg.  and  largely  self-assigning. 
Its  memliefs.  most  of  whom  belong  to  a  pro- 
fessional organisation  turned  labor  union, 
the  Americag  Foreign  Service  Association, 
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five  different  agencies,  but 
it   FSOs.    totaling   about 
percent  of  all  officers,  domi- 
>1  the  system, 
of  each  other.  The  old  Iwy 
ir  officers  who  "lotA  out  for 
rery  much  a  reality.  Thus,  the 
t  factor  for  career  success  as 
lie  on  good  terms  with  the 
n  of  the  network,  even  more 
political  ^polntees  of  the  ad- 
office. 

function  of  the  foreign 
f  the  nation's  embassies  and 
about  43  percent  of  FSOs 
Jobs  In  Wsshington,  includ- 
Itions  of  Under  Secretary  for 
and  Under  Secretary  for 
Management]  In  fact  the  top  seven  msnage- 
ment  officials  of  the  Department  headed  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Management,  are 
now  career  olTlcers. 

With  such  an  effective  Interest  group  in 
control  at  State,  it  is  difficult  for  the  White 
House  to  get  advice  or  recommendations 
that  do  not  reflect  the  policy  Inclinations 
and  institutional  biases  of  the  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  which  have  not  Iieen  dUuted  in  the 
clearance  process  to  eliminate  options  un- 
popular within  the  service.  Of  course,  for- 
eign policy  is  an  arcane  busmeas.  fraught 
with  complications  and  not  subject  to  clear 
or  easy  solutions.  Even  so,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  prone  to  what  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
calls  the  "pnnciple  of  consensus." '  which 
refers  to  the  practice  of  sending  forward 
recommendations  that  are  the  least 
common  denominator  acceptable  to  all  of 
the  bureaus  and  offices  that  must  clear 
them. 

This  system  of  multiple  clearances  pro- 
duces foreign  policy  recommendatlc:is  by 
agreement,  rather  than  by  such  objective 
criteria  as  waat  is  most  in  the  national  in- 
terest or  whai  most  approximates  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  of  the  administration  in 
power.  Yet  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  foreign 
service  to  continue  this  system  of  policy- 
making by  consensus,  since  it  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  tl^  blame  when  something  goes 
wrong. 


T 


'In  a  lecture  silvered  at  The  Heritage  Founda- 
tion on  CXlob*  4,  1983.  Ambassador  Klrlcpatrtck 
bemoaned  the  Idevelopment  of  foreign  policy  by 
consensus  and  Oien  added:  "I  have  actually  heard  It 
said,  and  at  v^7  high  levels  of  our  government. 
that  the  most  practical  test  of  the  right  policy  is 
the  one  which  procures  the  broadest  agreement. 
Tou  know  that's  not  necessarily  so.  It  would  be  nice 
If  it  were,  but  11  isn't.  The  right  policy  Is  in  fact  the 
one  that  is  most  effective  In  defending  our  institu- 
tions and  value^  and  protecting  our  Interests  in  the 
world." 
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The  Institutional  problem  that  has  eluded 
solution  tlirough  nearly  forty  years  of 
changes  in  the  sjrstem  Is  how  the  President 
can  best  control  the  foreign  policy  appara- 
tus to  make  it  effectively  pursue  the  goals 
of  tils  Administration.  It  has  been  achieved 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  when  Presidents 
have  been  willing  to  appoint  a  strong- 
minded  Secretary  of  State  who  can  and  will 
dominate  the  career  service.  Eisenhower  fol- 
lowed such  a  course  with  Dulles,  as  Nixon 
and  Ford  did  with  Kissinger.  Another  way  is 
to  bypass  the  foreign  service  by  appointing 
a  relatively  weak  Secretary  and  a  strong  Na- 
tional Security  Advisor,  as  Nixon  did  when 
he  put  William  Rogers  at  State  and  Henry 
Kissinger  in  the  White  House  as  National 
Security  Advisor.*  But  this  ties  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  system  to  personalities;  the 
institutional  problem  remains. 

COMTROL  or  THie  STSTKH  ST  STATS  PSO'S 

The  State  Department's  FSOs  so  domi- 
nate the  foreign  service  sjrstem  that  the 
other  foreign  affairs  agencies  (USIA,  AID, 
Commerce,  and  Agriculture)  must  rely  on 
State  to  support  them  in  any  labor-manage- 
ment disagreement.  But  since  the  foreign 
service  dominates  the  Department,  it  often 
resorts  to  unilateral  action  in  labor-manage- 
ment issues,  dragging  the  other  foreign  af- 
fairs agencies  along  with  It.  This  is  what 
hi^ipened  last  year  in  a  dispute  with  the 
unions  over  the  issue  of  management  con- 
trol of  executive  bonuses. 

The  device  established  by  law  for  inter- 
agency coordination  of  foreign  service  mat- 
ters, the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service,  has 
been  totally  ineffective  in  such  issues.  This 
is  to  be  expected,  since  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  put  the  Board  under  foreign  service  con- 
trol by  requiring  it  to  be  ctiaired  by  a 
"career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice," and  as  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  cabinet 
the  ciialrman  has  total  control  of  the  Board 
and  its  actions.'  In  other  words,  a  fox  is  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  other  foxes. 

Foreign  tervice  control  is  spreading 

Through  a  labor-m&nagement  agreement 
developed  by  FSOs  serving  in  management 
positions  and  accepted  by  the  President's 
appointees  at  State  in  order  to  Iceep  peace, 
the  foreign  service  has  won  total  (^ntrol  of 
executive  bonuses,  thereby  excluding  man- 
agement from  participation  in  the  process. 
AddLig  this  to  earlier  State  Department 
concessions  on  promotions  and  other  man- 
agement rights  has  resulted  in  a  self-govern- 
ing service  that  decides  who  gets  in,  who 
gets  promoted,  who  gets  bonuses,  and  begin- 
ning next  year,  who  can  be  extended  beyond 
nuuidatory  retirement.  The  appointees  of 


the  administration  elected  by  the  people  are 
excluded  by  law  or  labor-management 
agreement  from  participating  In  these 
normal  management  decisions. 

The  Administration  cannot  order  a  bonus 
or  promotion,  nor  can  it  overrule  either  the 
supervisor  or  the  FSO-controlled  Promotion 
Board  (except  to  deny  a  promotion  in  crimi- 
nal or  security  cases)  under  present  labor- 
management  agreements.  Any  attempt  to  do 
so  would  raise  a  tremendous  cry  of  "poli- 
tics" from  the  foreign  service.  'The  signifi- 
cance of  these  promotion  and  bonus  proce- 
dures is  that  the  foreign  service,  unlike  the 
rest  of  the  federal  government.  Is  not  being 
managed  by  the  administration  in  office. 

In  addition,  the  foreign  service  enjoys  suli- 
stantlal  control  over  the  assignment  of  Its 
members  to  posts  abroad.  When  USIA  man- 
agement began  exercising  some  modest 
oversight  on  assignments  in  1981.  foreign 
service  members  mobilised  their  congres- 
sional supporters  to  question  these  prtice- 
dures.  Implying  that  agency  management 
should  not  be  able  to  review  or  revise  assign- 
ments made  by  career  officers  woiting  in 
the  agency's  office  of  personneL  Deciding 
whether  an  officer  goes  to  Rome  or  Calcut- 
ta is  a  tremendous  exercise  of  t>ower  that 
the  foreign  service  wants  to  control  without 
intervention  by  the  Administration.  If  the 
service  were  to  obtain  full  control  of  assign- 
ments, it  would  constitute  a  major  addition- 
al derogation  of  management  authority. 

FSO's  fill  noncareer  Jobs 

While  the  State  Department  is 
overstaffed,  there  are  not  enough  policy- 
making positions  for  the  large  number  of 
senior  FSO's.*  The  result  is  constant  pres- 
sure from  within  the  service  for  more  senior 
positions,  more  and  faster  promotions,  and 
strong  opposition  to  the  appointment  of 
anyone  from  outside  the  service  to  any  Job 
withiiL  It  is  this  fierce  opposition  to  outsid- 
ers that  generates  criticism  by  the  foreign 
service  of  noncareer  amliassadorial  appoint- 
ments and  quiet  but  determined  opposition 
to  other  noncareer  appointments,  as  in  the 
Senior  Executive  Service. 

The  foreign  service  has  kept  the  number 
of  noncareer  appointments  small  by  fHUng 
most  of  the  Department's  openings  with 
FSO's.  On  those  few  occasions  when  the  Ad- 
mlnl.stration  has  forced  noncareer  appoint- 
ments at  State,  the  Department  has  tried  to 
create  dummy  Jobs  for  them,  e.g.,  new  posi- 
tions without  real  authority,  thereby  keep- 
ing Administration  appointees  out  of  policy- 
making positions. 


<  Henry  Kissinger.  While  House  Yeart  (Boston, 
MassachusetU:  Little.  Brown  &  Co..  1979)  pp.  137- 
138.  Dr.  Kissinger  dtes  a  classic  example  of  how 
the  State  Department  bureaucracy,  convinced  of 
the  correctness  of  its  desire  to  initiate  the  SALT 
talks  in  a  hurry,  chipped  away  at  an  explicit  presi- 
dential decision  not  to  set  a  date  for  the  talks  with 
a  series  of  leaks,  comments,  and  statements  that 
eventually  forced  the  President  to  change  his  posi- 
tion. The  former  national  security  advisor  con- 
cludes, however  that  "the  bureaucracy's  victory  was 
Pyrrhic."  since  the  President  then  moved  the  con- 
duct of  the  negotiations  from  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment to  the  White  House. 

'  The  Board  of  Foreign  Service  is  established  by 
law.  Section  210  of  PX.  96-465.  the  Foreign  Service 
Act.  and  Includes  representatives  of  State,  trSIA. 
AID,  Agriculture,  Commerce.  Labor,  OPM.  OMB 
and  the  EEOC.  The  chairman  must  be  a  career 
FSO  and  many  of  the  members  are  senior  FSOs. 
The  chairman  exercises  total  control  of  the  Board's 
actions  and  decisions.  Thus,  instead  of  being  an 
oversight  body.  It  operates  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  foreign  service. 


*John  Krliay.  "CUentltls,  Corpulence  and  Clon- 
ing at  Stale— the  Symptomatology  of  a  Sick  De- 
partment." Policy  Review.  Spring  197S.  The  second 
of  Mr.  Krtsay's  three  Cs,  Corpulence,  referred  to 
the  problem  of  oventaffing  in  general,  which  was 
serious  at  State  when  he  wrote  his  article  nearly  six 
years  ago.  As  with  most  problems  affUcUng  the  for- 
eign service,  corpulence  Is  itlU  around,  especially  at 
the  senior  grades.  The  foreign  service  has  a  much 
higher  ratio  of  senior  officers  than  any  other  per- 
sonnel system.  More  than  20  percent  of  State  De- 
partment FSO's  are  In  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
By  comparison,  only  1.5  percent  of  all  cIvU  service 
personnel  In  grades  OS-11  and  above  are  In  the 
comparable  Senior  Executive  Service.  The  compari- 
son with  the  military,  with  which  the  foreign  serv- 
ice often  likes  to  compare  Itaelf .  is  even  more  strik- 
ing. Only  one-third  of  one  percent  of  all  officers  are 
serving  as  generals  or  admirals  and  those  ranks  are 
tied  to  the  incumbency  of  flag  rank  billets.  The 
lack  of  a  similar  requirement  for  the  foreign  service 
means  that  many  senior  officers  are  unasslgned  and 
"walking  the  halls"  as  they  say  at  State,  while  re- 
ceiving salaries  of  IS9.0OO  per  year. 


THS  PBOBLBM  OP  OVSBCAUTIOUS  ADVtCB 

Another  problem  Presidents  have  had 
with  the  foreign  service  is  the  qtiallty  of  its 
sdvice.  FSOs  are  not  trained  to  write  clear, 
direct,  short,  or  simple  recommendatlona 
nor  is  the  State  Department  system  de- 
signed to  produce  them.  Diplomacy  often  re- 
quires the  obfuacation  of  true  goals  or  in- 
tentions, and  survival  in  the  foreign  service 
means  never,  or  hardly  ever,  sticking  one's 
neck  out,  at  least  not  until  getting  to  the 
top.  The  natural  inclination  of  FSOs  Is  to 
observe  these  conventions  (which  are  hiiMy 
desirable  in  dealing  with  foreign  govern- 
ments) when  preparing  rwrmitnfndatlAns 
for  their  own  government  In  addition,  rec- 
ommendations prepared  by  the  foreign  serv- 
ice for  the  Secretary  to  send  to  the  White 
House  rarely  consider  attitudes  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens or  the  political  views  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Indeed,  sometimes  they  are  deliber- 
ately Intended  to  revise  or  undercut  those 
views.  And  most  Secretaries,  relying  heavily 
on  the  career  service,  do  not  hesitate  to  for- 
ward such  recommendations. 

The  Department's  organisational  struc- 
ture also  influences  its  advice.  Organized 
along  geographic  lines,  the  five  regional  bu- 
reaus have  prime  responsibility  for  most  of 
the  activities  that  occur  in  their  areas  of  the 
world.  But  when  a  policy  recommendation  Is 
needed,  the  geographic  bureau  must  clear 
its  views  with  any  other  geographic  bureau 
tliat  claims  even  a  residual  Interest  in  the 
issue,  in  addition  to  any  of  the  functional 
bureaus  or  offices  that  may  be  interested. 
This  clearance  procedure  makes  sense  in 
theory.  It  ensures  that  all  possible  Implica- 
tions  have  been  considered,  and  prevents 
the  parochialism  ttiat  is  unavoidable  in  or- 
ganizations responsible  for  foreign  policy  In 
a  particular  region  of  the  world.  What  often 
happens,  however,  is  that  a  strong-willed  in- 
dividual, especiaUy  one  of  senior  rank,  can 
delay  or  water  down  virtually  any  recom- 
mendations except  those  that  have  originat- 
ed at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Department 
In  addition,  officers  who  have  no  particu- 
lar problem  with  the  substance  of  a  propos- 
al often  make  stylistic  or  other  changes  that 
have  the  effect  of  fudging  conclusions  and 
recommendations  (the  State  Department  is 
called  the  Fudge  Factory  with  good  reason). 
Altogether,  these  factors  often  produce 
advice  that  is  either  imprecise  or  not  in  tune 
with  the  basic  policy  directions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Of  course,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
bureau  head  and  his  principal  deputies  will 
pursue  the  policies  of  the  President.  This 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Most  foreign 
policy  issues  tiave  many  facets,  and  a 
bureau  head  who  is  not  fully  supportive  of 
the  President's  policies  can  undercut  them 
in  clever  and  subtle  ways.  One  way  is 
through  telephone  coordination  between 
FSO's  In  Washington  and  overseas.  Since 
the  ambassador's  advice  is  sought  by  Wash- 
ington on  most  matters,  the  FSO  handling 
an  issue  in  the  State  Department  can  influ- 
ence the  recommendation  by  telephoning 
the  FSO  ambassador  or  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion and  soliciting  the  desired  advice  from 
the  field  before  the  telegram  requesting 
advice  is  even  sent  from  Washington.  The 
submission  of  slanted  or  overcautious,  advice 
on  policy  issues  can  be  the  result.  The  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  is  the  appointment  of 
bureau  heads  and  princit>al  deputies  who 
clearly  imderstand  and  support  the  policies 
of  the  President.  This  requires  more  White 
House  and  National  Security  Council  in- 
volvement in  the  selection  process. 
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coimKH.  or  NOKQuum  ArpomnairTs 

The  quality  and  commitment  of  people 
cmn  make  or  break  a  preaidency.  A  basic  cri- 
terion for  non-career  aKWintees.  therefore, 
•bould  be  acreement  with  the  President's 
philosophy  and  objectives.  Many  acency 
heads,  however,  prefer  to  appoint  to  their 
senior  staffs  people  they  know  and  in  whom 
they  have  confidence  or  to  advance  career 
officers  who  d«nonstrate  efficiency.  But 
candidates  chosen  by  these  criteria  often 
are  not  strong  supporters  of  the  President 
and  have  little  or  no  commitment  to  the  po- 
Utical  phUoaophy  of  his  party. 

Ambassadors  deserve  special  attention.' 
The  148  ambassadors  serving  as  chiefs  of 
mission  represent  the  largest  single  group  of 
prestigious  appointments  available  to  the 
President  They  serve,  at  least  theoretically, 
as  penonal  representatives  of  the  President. 
In  any  normal  government  operation  the 
vast  majority  of  such  appointees  would  be 
selected  by  the  White  House  on  the  basis  of 
a  combination  of  high  personal  qualifica- 
tions and  support  for  the  President's  poli- 
cies and  programs.  However,  career  FSO's 
argue  that  ambassadors  should  be  chosen 
from  F80  ranks  on  the  grounds  that  they 
train  throughout  their  careers  for  such  ap- 
pointmenU  and  are  the  best  qualified.  Yet 
personal  qualiflcations  may  not  be  as  rele- 
vant to  the  achievement  of  n.S.  policy  ob- 
jectives as  the  dedicated  pursuit  of  presiden- 
tial policies  by  someone  who  fully  under- 
stands and  supports  those  policies. 

Still,  the  pressures  applied  by  the  foreign 
service  bureaucracy  for  the  appointment  of 
career  FSOs  as  ambassadors,  usually  with 
the  support  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
friends  on  Capitol  HIU,  can  be  enormous. 
The  percentage  of  ambassadors  selected 
from  the  career  service  has  ranged  from  56 
percent  under  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  73  per- 
cent under  Jimmy  Carter.  In  1982  the  per- 
centage of  career  ambassadors  was  85  per- 
cent, but  under  continuing  foreign  service 
pressure,  the  White  House  has  let  that 
figure  inch  back  up  to  69  percent.  That 
means  that  only  31  percent  of  all  ambassa- 
dors have  been  selected  for  their  support  of 
the  Presldoit  and  his  programs. 

This  extreme  interest  in  getting  FSOs  ap- 
pointed as  ambassadors  is  a  characteristic 
only  of  SUte  Department  FSOs.  USIA.  with 
about  170  senior  foreign  service  officers,  has 
only  two  career  F80  ambassadors— to  the 
small  countries  of  Malta  and  Sierra  Leone— 
a  number  unchanged  for  years.  By  contrast, 
the  State  Department  has  about  100  senior 
officers  serving  as  ambassadors,  about  13 
percent  of  the  775  in  the  Department's 
Senior  Foreign  Service.  Last  year.  Congress 
went  on  record  in  support  of  greater  equity 
between  State  and  USIA  FSOs  in  career  am- 
bassadorial appointments,  but  State  has 
done  nothing  to  revise  its  ambassador  selec- 
tion process,  which  overwhelmingly  favors 
State  Department  FSOs. 

The  authority  to  nominate  career  officers 
as  ambassadors  should  be  removed  from  the 
careerist  network.  One  solution  would  be  for 
the  White  House  and  the  National  Security 
Council  to  select  nominees  for  ambassador- 
ships after  considering  candidates  for  each 
vacancy  from  the  various  foreign  affairs 
agencies,  other  parts  of  the  government, 
and  outside  the  government.  The  most  im- 


*  While  many  individuals  are  accorded  the  rank 
of  ambaaador  to  attend  an  International  confer- 
ence or  to  reprewnt  the  President  abroad  on  a  trip 
or  mlaiion.  the  title  imhamrtnr  ai  used  here  is  lim- 
ited to  those  servinc  as  chief  of  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion, currently  numberins  14S. 


portant  criteria  would  be  backgrotmd  and 
quallflciiUons  appropriate  to  the  position 
plus  knbwn  support  of  the  President's  poli- 
cies. A«other  anntwch  would  be  to  have 
the  seldctlon  process  hazuUed  by  a  reconsti- 
tuted Bpard  of  the  Foreign  Service,  chaired 
by  an  impartial  presidential  appointee  who 
reports  to  the  White  House  and  Is  not  on 
the  patroll  of  any  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agende*. 

A  COSraSIOH  BHWIKII  MARAOKiaifT  AHO 
LAWMt 

One  <tf  the  imique  aspects  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  is  that  it  blurs  the  normal  dis- 
tinction! between  management  and  labor. 
This  lenalatlon  and  the  concept  it  encom- 
passes Aake  it  possible  for  the  FSOs  to  con- 
trol an4  direct  the  foreign  service  system, 
excluding  the  President's  appointees  from 
exercisitig  normal  management  functions. 
There  li  no  comparable  situation  in  the  civil 
service.  I  where  management  and  labor  are 
clearly  delineated.  The  Civil  Service  Act  of 
1978  defines  all  members  of  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive j  Service  as  management  officials, 
automavcally  excluding  them  from  mem- 
bership in  or  activity  on  behalf  of  employee 
labor  unions. 

In  contrast,  the  Foreign  Service  Act  does 
not  define  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  management  officials.  The  result 
is  that  ^ost  FSOs.  including  many  in  the 
highest  {positions  in  the  State  Department, 
are  unloi  members.  In  the  foreign  service,  a 
senior  officer  exercising  high-level  responsi- 
bilities Could  be  representing  management 
one  day  and  the  union  the  next.  The  foreign 
service  insiders  this  a  wonderful  arrange- 
ment. at>d  State  Department  management, 
much  of  which  is  part  of  the  foreign  service, 
agrees. 

There  is  a  quick  fix  for  this  bizarre  situa- 
tion. The  Foreign  Service  Act  lists  catego- 
ries of  "management  officials,"  and  ex- 
cludes the  inctmibents  of  positions  In  those 
categories  from  the  union  bargaining  unit. 
If  all  seaior  FSOs  were  classified  as  manage- 
ment oQlcials.  as  are  all  of  their  civil  service 
counterparts  in  the  Senior  Executive  Serv- 
ice, it  would  solve  the  problem.  As  manage- 
ment officials,  they  would  be  excluded  from 
acUvlty  bn  behalf  of  the  union  and  would  be 
required  to  represent  management's  Inter- 
ests. Bu^  when  this  proposal  was  raised  last 
year  in  ]the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service, 
the  suririslng  position  taken  by  then  Un- 
dersecrsary  of  State  for  Management 
Jerome  Van  Gorkom  was  that  management 
in  the  State  Department  is  different  from 
that  In  (he  rest  of  the  government  and  that 
most  of  the  Department's  776  senior  officers 
are  not , part  of  management,  despite  their 
impressKe  ranks,  titles,  and  high  salaries. 

HOW  TO  MAHAOI  TBI  rOanOM  SSRVICI 

It  Is  time  to  stop  treating  the  foreign  serv- 
ice as  a  government  within  a  govemmoat.  a 
bureaudacy  Independent  of  the  will  of  the 
Americas  people.  To  carry  out  its  electoral 
mandatt.  an  Administration  must  be  able  to 
manage  the  permanent  bureaucracy.  While 
some  nuiy  Interpret  this  as  "political  con- 
trol" it  s,  in  fact,  responsiveness  to  democ- 
racy. 

The  n  ain  problem  with  the  foreign  serv- 
ice syst<  m  Is  the  lack  of  effective  manage- 
ment or  oversight.  In  a  recent  study  of  the 
system,  (he  State  E>epartment's  principal  In- 
house  egpert.  Dr.  William  L  Bacchus,  raises 
the  qu«tlon  of  who  is  exercising  overall 
manag^ient  of  the  foreign  service,  and  re- 
plies "t$e  honest  answer  is,  no  one."  Com- 
menting further  no  managerial  shortcom- 
ings, Dr;  Bacchus  states,  "Another  source  of 


inadequacy  li  foreign  affairs  personnel  sys- 
tems is  that  {their  management  is  ill  stilted 
to  the  tasks  4t  hand,  and  poorly  equipped  to 
force  necetsa|7  changes."  • 

What  is  needed  is  continuing  oversight 
and  review  of  the  system  by  a  professional 
organization  equipped  to  do  the  Job.  The 
best  existing  oversight  authority  is  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Most  of 
the  government  works  tmder  the  oversight 
of  OFM,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  the  for- 
eign service  i^uld  not  be  Included  in  its  Ju- 
risdiction. Of>M  now  oversees  the  entire 
dvll  service.  Indtiding  the  dvil  service  em- 
ployees of  Uk  five  foreign  affairs  agencies. 
It  would  be  Ifgieal  to  extend  the  same  man- 
to  the  small  group  of  for- 
ployees  now  exempt  from 
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uding  special  benefits  ap- 

a  worldwide  operation  with 


conditions  of  employmmt  greatly  at  vari- 
ance with  t^oae  of  the  dvU  service.  But 
giving  OFM  oversight  of  the  foreign  service 
would  at  least  assure  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent supervisi^  of  acUvitles  such  as  person- 
nel, appointments,  management,  labor  rela- 
tions. InspectionB.  and  cost  control,  which 
need  outside  Review.  No  matter  how  well-in- 
tentioned, noi  agency  can  adequately  police 
itself  in  these!  areas,  particularly  when  there 
is  a  built-in  donfUct  of  interest.  With  over- 
sight controlj  OFM  could  force  some  of  the 


tough 
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it  decisions  the  State  De- 
been  able  to  make  because 
senior  management  officials 
Interest  in  the  system, 
suitable  oversight  might  be 
e  consuming,  but  that  is  no 
er  the  effort.  The  outcome 
leant  management  achleve- 
beneflts  to  American  for- 

OOKCLOSIOH 

State  Depatment  problems  can  be  ad- 
dressed throogh  administrative  action  by 
the  Executive  Branch  and  legislative  pro- 
posals to  Congress.  A  good  start  would  be 
for  the  White  House  to: 

1.  Direct  th^  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment to  assume  oversight  review  of  the  for- 
eign service  personnel  system,  as  it  now  does 
for  the  dvil  service  system. 

2.  Direct  the  White  House  Office  of  Presi- 
dential Persolmel,  the  Department  of  State, 
and  OPM  to  vork  together  to  ensure  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  reasonable  number  of  well- 
qualified,  noa-career  candidates,  who  sup- 
port the  po$cies  and  philosophy  of  the 
President,  to  managerial  and  policy-making 
positions  in  the  Department.  Such  i^ipoint- 
ments  should  include  the  Undersecretary 
for  Managem^t  and  the  Inspector  Oeneral. 
and  after  the  law  is  changed,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 1 

3.  Submit  to  Congress  an  amendment  to 
the  Foreign  fiervice  Act.  adding  "members 
of  the  Senior!  Foreign  Service"  to  the  cate- 
gories of  management  officials  listed  in  Sec- 
tion 100a(12).  This  could  be  added  to  the 
package  of  amendments  to  the  Act  now 
pending.         | 

4.  Ask  Contfess  to  amend  sections  208  and 
210  of  the  Fbreign  Service  Act  to  remove 
the  requiremmts  that  the  Director  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Chairman  of 


•  William  I.  aicchus.  Staf fins  for  Forelsn  Affairs 
(New  Jersey:  Princeton  t7niveralty  Preas,  1983).  pp. 
80.83. 
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the  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  be  selected 
from  the  career  service.  For  the  Board  of 
the  Foreign  Service  to  provide  proper  over- 
sight and  guidance,  the  chairman  should  be 
a  presidential  appointee,  who  reports  direct- 
ly to  the  President,  and  should  not  be  on 
the  payroll  of  any  of  the  foreign  affairs 
agendes  under  his  oversight. 

TowAXD  Pbbsiihditial  Comtkol  or  thx  Stats 
DaPAKTimT 
(By  lAurenoe  H.  Silberman) 
This  article  challenges  the  notion  that  it 
is  appropriate  for  Foreign  Service  officers  to 
routinely  occupy  senior  policymaking  posi- 
tions in  the  State  Department.  As  a  recent 
"political"  ambassador  who  has  also  served 
at  a  senior  level  in  domestic  departments  of 
our  government,  I  confess  that  I  ended  my 
ambassadorial  stint  with  less  than  friendly 
feelings  toward  the  Foreign  Service  as  a 
whole.  Since  then,  reflecting  ss  dispassion- 
ately as  possible  on  my  own  observations 
and  locddng  with  some  care  into  past  histo- 
ry, I  have  conduded  that  the  frictions  that 
have  arisen  almost  continuously  between 
the  Service  and  successive  PresidenU  (and 
their  political  appointees)  have  their  roots 
deep  in  the  system  of  appointments  itself- 
and  that  they  lend  themselves  to  construc- 
tive remedies. 

The  practice  of  having  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers in  senior  State  Department  positions 
goes  back  a  long  way;  in  the  minds  of  many 
it  has  attained  the  status  of  an  accepted 
convention.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  reject  that 
convention,  not  only  because  it  is  funda- 
mentally Inconsistent  with  American  demo- 
cratic theory,  but  also  because— perhaps 
more  directly  relevant  to  those  interested  in 
the  substance  of  foreign  policy— for  the  last 
50  years  the  Foreign  Service's  quite  natural 
desire  to  preserve  and  expand  these  Job  op- 
portunities has  caused  or  exacerbated  im- 
fortunate  dashes  with  presidential  author- 
ity over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  As 
Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  has 
recently  observed,  indispensable  to  a  full 
understanding  of  any  government  depart- 
ment's policy-formulating  process  Is  an  ap- 
preciation of  that  department's  formal  and 
informal  Incentive  system.'  So  long  as  the 
Foreign  Service  sees  itself  in  competition 
with  political  appointees  for  senior  posi- 
tions, it  will  instinctively  resist  presidential 
direction  of  the  substance  of  foreign  policy. 
In  resisting  the  legitimacy  of  political  ap- 
pointments essential  to  presidential  control, 
it  inevitably  rejects  as  well  the  legitimacy  of 
political  direction. 

Indisputably,  the  Foreign  Service  has 
much  to  offer  in  the  fashioning  and  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  ixtlicy,  but  the  trouble- 
some friction  to  which  I  refer  has  often  led 
Presidents  and  their  appointees  to  reject 
the  Service's  views  out  of  hand.  It  Is  time,  I 
submit,  to  call  a  halt  to  this  long  struggle. 
Accordingly,  in  my  conclusion  I  suggest  a 
le^slative  modus  vlvendl.  one  which  takes 
account  of  the  need  to  maintain,  indeed  im- 
prove, the  Foreign  Service's  morale. 
II 

Perhaps  it  is  because  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers (and  many  of  their  Journalistic  champi- 
ons) have  relatively  little  experience  with 
the  American  government  as  a  whole  that 
they  are  unaware  of  how  anomalous  Is  their 
claim  to  policymaking  positions. 

Senior  political  posts  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  government,  those  pre- 
sumed to  carry  policymaking  functions,  are 
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almost  InvariaUy  presidential  appointments 
requiring  Senate  oonflrmatlon.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  deaignated  as  executive  ap- 
pointments at  levels  from  one  throuili  four 
level  one  Is  reserved  to  the  Cabinet  (and  the 
Special  Trade  Repreaentative);  level  two  Is 
typically  a  deputy  secretary  (but  also  in- 
dudes  the  Directors  of  the  CIA  and  FBI): 
level  three  embraces  the  under  secretaries 
and  level  four  the  assistant  secretaries.  Men 
and  women  who  flU  these  Jobs  are  normally 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  President's  team: 
Indeed,  they  are  extensions  of  the  presiden- 
cy. 

Among  the  world  democracies,  the  United 
States  uniquely  functions  with  so  many  po- 
litical appointments  at  senior  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. But  the  United  States'  tripartite 
governmental  structure  Is  also  unique.  The 
parliamentary  democrades  fuse  legislative 
and  executive  powers;  the  dvil  service  in 
those  countries,  therefore,  looks  only  to  one 
political  authority.  By  contrast,  in  the 
United  States  both  a  presidential  sun  and  a 
congressional  moon  exert  a  gravitational 
pull  on  the  C^vll  Service.  Since  our  chief  ex- 
ecutive must  compete  with  legislative  au- 
thority for  the  allegiance,  or  even  the  atten- 
tion, of  the  Civil  Service,  it  follows  that  he 
needs  a  considerable  number  of  senior  ex- 
ecutives in  the  departments  who  are  closely 
tied  to  his  political  fortunes.  Ehren  these  ties 
do  not  guarantee  him  bureaucratic  support, 
but  they  ensure  an  Irredudble  minimnm  of 
influence. 

In  all  the  executive  departments  save 
State,  these  executive-level  appointments 
almost  invariably  go  to  supporters  of  the 
President— persons  who  share  his  political 
goals,  or  at  least  are  drawn  from  the  Presi- 
dent's political  party.  To  be  sure,  occasional- 
ly a  dvil  servant  will  be  selected  for  political 
appointment  but.  in  that  event,  he  or  she  is 
assumed  to  have  abandoned  the  neutrality 
of  the  career  service  and  does  not  return  to 
career  status  when  the  administration 
leaves  office. 

The  State  Department  is  structured  like 
other  executive  departments  with  a  secre- 
tary, deputy  secretary,  four  under  secretar- 
ies, and  over  a  doaen  assistant-secretary- 
level  positions.  In  addition,  however,  there 
are  more  than  150  ambassadorships,  all 
presidential  v>polntments  requiring  Senate 
confirmation  and  carrying  an  executlve- 
levd  ranking— depending  on  the  Importance 
and  size  of  the  embassy— from  two  through 
five.  The  more  Important  ambaasadonhips. 
then,  have  equivalent  rank  to  the  deputy  or 
under  secretary  posts  since  an  ambassador, 
in  theory,  personally  represents  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  assigned 
coimtry.  According  to  strict  protocol,  the 
American  ambassador  outranks  even  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  his  embassy  (a  proto- 
col nicety  that  few  ambaasadon  have  dared 
assert).  As  in  direct  representative  of  the 
President,  an  ambassador  is  not  restricted  to 
communications  with  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment. Some  have  even  advanced  personal 
views  of  positions  espoused  by  other  depart- 
menU  that  ran  counter  to  SUte's  wishes— 
unless  instructed  otherwise  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  unknown,  for  that  matter,  for 
PresidenU  to  direct  ambassadon  or  certain 
sensitive  matters  without  even  informing 
the  SUte  Department. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  majority  of 
these  embassies  and  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  senior  posU  in  Washington  have  been 
occupied  by  career  Foreign  Service  officers 
who  maintain  their  career  sUtus  while  in 
these  positions.  Accepted  Washington 
wisdom,  as  disseminated  by  the  diplomatic 


preas  corps,  holds  that  these  appotntmenU 
should  normally  go  to  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers. Career  status  has,  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, been  deemed  synonymous  with  merit 
Political  appointmenU  are  tanidldtly  regard- 
ed as  non-meritorious.  During  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1976,  for  example,  C.  U 
Sulzberger,  the  venerable  If  predictably  con- 
ventional foreign  correspondent  of  the  The 
New  Yortc  Times,  pauaed  in  a  little  town 
outside  of  Plains.  Georgia  to  write  a  column 
in  which  he  described  the  importance  of  a 
presidential  candidate  committing  himself 
to  appoint  Foreign  Servloe  officers  to  am- 
basndonhips.  After  his  suhaequeot  meeting 
with  Jimmy  Carter,  he  breathlessly  report- 
ed that,  sure  enough,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date was  determined  to  make  "merit"  ap- 
pointmenU to  foreign  policy  poalttons.  After 
the  election,  as  we  all  saw.  Jimmy  Carter  did 
not  completely  accept  the  congruence  of 
career  status  and  xneriX.  He  did  appoint 
fewer  political  ambassadors  but  in  contrast 
to  the  Ford-Kissinger  Administration,  Presi- 
dent Carter  took  more  care  to  ensure  that 
his  assistant  and  under  secretaries  srere 
drawn  from  political  drdes  that  shared  the 
President's  foreign  policy  philosophy. 

m 

The  Foreign  Servloe  has  persistently 
argued  for  a  congressionally  tmpof  ri  limit 
on  the  number  or  percentage  of  non-career 
appointmenU  to  ambassadorships  and  has 
grumbled  at  what  it  reords  as  excessive  ap- 
pointments of  non-careerists  to  comparable 
positions  In  Washington.  A  necessary  corol- 
lary to  the  Service'a  position  has  been  iU  ex- 
plidt  assumption  that  foreign  policy— 
unlike  all  other  responsibilities  of  govern- 
ment—is not  appropriately  a  subject  for  po- 
litical difference.  As  Fred  Ikle  recently  put 
it.  the  Foreign  Service  has  a  direct  career  in- 
terest in  defending  the  dlche  that  "politics 
stops  at  the  water's  edge."  * 

George  Kennan.  perhaps  the  leading 
apostle  of  foreign  pOlley  caieeilsm  (some 
say  elitism),  argues  that  our  political  parties 
play  no  Important  role  In  the  long-term  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  because  in  the 
United  States,  imllke  Europe,  they  are  not 
IdeologicaL  He  sees  them  as  purely  pragmat- 
ic groupings  of  various  constituencies  with- 
out ideological  content  When  politicians 
challenge  the  Foreign  Service's  conduct  of 
policy,  they  are.  according  to  Kennan.  re- 
sponding merely  to  "hlglily  organised  lob- 
bies and  Interest  groups." ' 

The  ultra-careerist  must  thus  denigrate 
the  impact  of  politics  on  foreign  policy,  for 
if  it  were  to  be  conceded  that  our  political 
parties  do  represent  alternative  philoso- 
phies of  foreign  policy,  it  would  also  have  to 
be  conceded,  consistent  with  democratic 
the<H7,  that  the  successful  party  is  entitled 
to  place  iU  adherenu  in  senior  SUte  De- 
partment positions  to  carry  out  iU  philoso- 
phy. 

Kennan  and  his  supporters.  I  submit,  fun- 
damentally misundentand  our  political 
system.  American  political  parties  can 
indeed  be  seen  as  competitive  constituency 
groupings,  but  these  have  always  been 
bound  together  in  significant  degree  by  an 
ideological  glue  of  varying  viscosity— using 
"ideology"  simply  to  mean  a  reasonably  (x>- 
herent  set  of  ideas  about  the  relationship 
between  government  and  IU  dtizens.  Our 
great  geographical  aixl  culttiral  diversity,  as 
virtually  every  first-year  college  student  Is 
Uught  has  caused  a  certain  degree  of  ideo- 
logical overlapping.  StUl.  for  almost  SO  years 
the  Republican  Party,  or  at  least  Ite  central 
core,  haa  differed  with  the  Democrats  over 
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the  fundamenui  Inue  of  tbe  desinbiUty. 
equity,  even  mormllty  of  coercive  redlatribu- 
Uon  of  we*lUi  and  Income,  and  the  corollary 
question  of  tbe  growth  of  governmental 
power. 

Moreover— and  thlc  point  Is  crucial— do- 
mestic ideolofflcal  differences  have  always 
been,  in  part,  reflected  in  the  differing  for- 
eign policy  approaches  of  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  Parties.  Surely  the  re- 
strained enthusiasm  with  which  conserva- 
tive Republicans  view  delegations  of  author- 
ity to  the  United  NaUons  is  Ideologically 
connected  to  Republican  distrust  of  domes- 
tic governmental  growth,  and  the  greater 
recepUveness  with  which  moat  liberal 
DemocTsts  examine  the  developing  nations' 
demand  for  a  New  International  Ectmomic 
Order  is  related  to  their  espousal  of  domes- 
tic economic  redistribution.  For  most  liberal 
Democrats,  "narrowing  the  gap"  in  world 
income  by  direct  transfers  of  wealth  foUows 
ineluctably  from  their  domestic  political  ob- 
jective of  similarly  "narrowing  the  Income 
gap"  among  Americans.  Domestic  liberals— 
and  most  are  Democrats— are  almost  as 
prone  to  believe  that  world  order  can  be 
achieved  through  supranational  planning  as 
they  are  to  believe  that  we  should  move 
toward  greater  governmental  planning  do- 
mestically. Conservatives,  by  contrast.  In 
both  domestic  snd  foreign  policy,  tend  to 
distrust  rationalistic  schemes  and  give 
greater  deference  to  the  natural  growth  of 
domestic  and  international  structures. 
These  differences,  between  liberal  and  con- 
servative, go  back  to  Rousseau  and  Burlte. 

True,  domestic  ethnic,  religious  and  racial 
lobbies  have  always  exerted  political  influ- 
ence on  American  foreign  policy.  In  recent 
years  U.S.  policy  toward  disputes  in  the 
Aegean,  the  Middle  East  and  southern 
Africa  has  been  so  shaped.  Still,  these  issues 
are  not  without  Ideological  content  Most 
American  blacks,  for  instance,  are  aligned 
with  the  Democratic  Party,  which  party, 
particularly  President  Carter's  wing,  has 
seemed  much  less  troubled  by  black  African 
nationalism  with  a  Marxist  flavor  than  have 
Republicans.  This,  in  turn,  is  clearly  related 
to  the  present  Administration's  overall 
effort  to  reduce  the  anti-communist  charac- 
ter of  American  foreign  policy. 

Although  both  parties  share  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  totalitarianism.  Republicans  are 
naturally,  on  the  whole,  more  distrustful 
and  fearful  of  totalitarianism  on  the  Left 
and  Democrats  more  apprehensive  of  its 
rightist  counterpart.  That  is  surely  why 
Roosevelt's  foreign  policy  in  the  1930's  was 
more  aggressively  anti-fascist  than  many 
Republicans  thought  prudent.  And  why  Re- 
publican views  for  years  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  aggressively  anti-communist. 

Admittedly,  there  are  important  foreign 
policy  differences  within  both  parties.  The 
1976  Reagan  challenge  to  President  Ford 
was  most  successfully  rooted  in  foreign 
policy  disagreements  centered  on  the  Ford- 
Kissinger  policy  of  detente.  In  that  respect 
there  are  similarities  between  conservative 
Republicans  and  the  Jackson-Moynlhan- 
Nunn  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  That 
these  kinds  of  issues  are  often  disputed 
intra-party  as  well  as  inter-party  does  not  at 
all  detract  from  the  proposition  that  our  po- 
litical process  properly  accommodates  for- 
eign policy  debates  or  that  they  normally 
have  an  ideological  content.  Senator  Jack- 
son, like  Governor  Rea«an.  lost  his  primary 
fight  for  nomination  and.  therefore,  as 
much  as  some  of  us  might  regret  it.  Presi- 
dent Carter  was  certainly  on  sound  demo- 
cratic (note  the  small  "d")  grounds  in  rigor- 


ously eadudlng  Jackson  Democrats,  aa  well 
as  orthMox  Republicans,  from  significant 
foreign  { policy  positions.  They  manifestly 
would  i«t  fit. 

I  do  dot  mean  to  suggest  that  American 
foreign  policy  will  or  should  shift  180  de- 
grees aakdmlnistrations  change.  In  the  first 
place.  t|ie  great  strength  of  American  de- 
is  the  relatively  narrow  degree  of 
Ideologi^  differences  between  our  political 
parties  fdth  respect  to  either  domestic  or 
foreign  issues.  What  we  virtually  all  agree 
upon— oiir  shared  premises— is  greater  than 
that  wh|ch  divides  us.  Therefore,  philosoph- 
ic changes  in  foreign  policy  orientations, 
while  slfniflcant.  will  not  be  fundamental— 
not  sea  ( 

the  United  States  does  have  rela- 
tively pgimanent  economic  and  strategic  in- 
terests diat  no  administration,  regardless  of 
ideologji  can  Ignore.  To  be  sure,  which  of 
those  interests  are  vital  is  very  much  a  polit- 
ical question  because  vital  interests  are 
those  a  tiation  is  willing  to  take  substantial 
risks  to  breserve  or  advance.  Thus,  different 
artmlnli^atlons  may  well  be  willing  to 
assume  greater  political,  economic  and  even 
military  !costs.  on  the  margin,  to  protect  dif- 
ferent objectives.  Put  another  way.  the  po- 
litical ptocess  sets  priorities  on  national  in- 
terests; yietnam  was  in  that  manner  omtin- 
ually  downgraded  from  vital  to  borderline  to 
irrelevaqt.  No  computer  or  group  of  wise 
men  can  objectively  divine  the  outer  bound- 
aries of  vital  Interesta,  because  in  a  democ- 
racy the  people  as  a  whole  must  determine 
the  accepUble  cost-benefit  ratio  of  actions 
that  preserve  or  advance  foreign  policy 
goals.  Still,  the  central  core  of  our  policy,  or 
any  natlan's  policy,  will  always  be  shaped  by 
objective  factors.  Not  surprisingly,  then,  as 
time  pattes,  we  see  that  at  least  certain  of 
President.  Carter's  policies  have  begun  to 
conform  to  those  of  the  preceding  Adminis- 
tration. Take,  for  example,  the  abandon- 
ment of ,  the  Turkish  arms  embargo  or  the 
President's  "Camp  David"  change  in  Middle 
East  policy. 

Some  Icholars  argue  that  ideology  should 
play  little  or  no  role  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign policy,  but  it  to  hard  to  take  that  posi- 
tion seriously.  Can  one  imagine  American 
policy  id  thto  century  uninfluenced  by  an- 
tipathy lo  or  a  healthy  fear  of  fascism  and 
communism?  Nonetheless,  how  much 
weight  ideology  should  be  given  when  fash- 
ioning policy  toward  other  nations  to  surely 
questionMile.  As  Bayless  Manning  put  it. 
since  the  begiimlng  of  the  Republic  pragma- 
tism and  ideology,  held  in  uneasy  balance, 
have  been  twin  themes  of  our  foreign 
policy.*  Sometimes  an  admintotration  has 
emphasiged  ideological  factors  over  prag- 
matic oqes,  for  example.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
self-detetminatlon.  John  Foster  Dtilles'  anti- 
communism,  and  Jimmy  Carter's  human 
rights.  At  other  times,  as  most  recently  with 
Kissinger's  Realpolltlk.  pragmatism  seems 
to  domioate. 

I  suggest  that  a  long-term  aim  of  our 
policy  to  to  keep  these  considerations,  ideol- 
ogy and  pragmatism,  in  appropriate  bal- 
ance. No  magic  formula,  however,  will  per- 
manently achieve  that  equation.  The  best 
means  t«  keep  these  factors  in  balance,  and 
the  one  most  appropriate  to  our  system  of 
government,  to  partisan  public  debate.  Inevi- 
tably, ttie  administration  in  power  will  em- 
phasize one  or  the  other  factor  and  the 
party  out  of  power  will  duly  criticize  the  ad- 
mintotration for  overemphasis— Just  as  the 
Democrats  attacked  Dulles  for  excessive 
moraliziiig  and  Kissinger  for  too  little  atten- 
tion to  moral  concerns.  The  political  process 
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ensures  thaU  the  balance  can  never  be 
tipped  too  far  in  one  direction. 

In  that  fashion,  I  would  argue,  partisan 
poliUcal  debate  over  foreign  policy  serves 
long-run  stability  rather  than  instability. 
The  democrailc  process  to  often  thought  to 
Jeopardise  p^wwlonally  devised  foreign 
policy  continuity:  in  fact,  it  ensures  a  deeper 
continuity  wliich  eludes  totalitarian  sUtes. 
The  key  theoretical  proposition,  then,  of 
the  careerists*  argument  for  their  own  domi- 
nance of  senior  foreign  policy  positions— 
that  domestic  politics  to  the  appropriate 
process  for  tie  resolution  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  social  issues,  but  ttot  for  foreign 
policy  questlikis— to  plainly  and  demonstra- 
bly wrong. 

Still.  poUUdal  theory  aside,  the  quesUon 
of  expertise!  remains.  Foreign  Service 
sptAesmen  mklntaln  that  the  conduct  (and 
fashioning)  of  foreign  policy  to  Inherently 
siibtler  and  more  sophisticated  than  other 
faeeU  of  governmental  responstbOlty.  The 
stakes,  moreover,  are  much  higher— particu- 
larly in  a  thermonuclear  world.  American 
democracy.  Iti  to  argured.  has  no  practical 
choice  but  to  delegate  to  lU  Foreign  Service 
greater  respoMbOity  than  to  granted  to  the 
domestic  Civfl  Service.  Oeorge  ir«in»n  as- 
sumes thto  ddegation  when  be  describes  the 
Foreign  Servme  officer  as  an  anomaly  not 
belonging  to  "ttbat  great  body  of  lotoer-tevel 
servicing  personnel  known  as  tbe  dvU  serv- 
ice" but  rather  smnewbere  between  the  or- 
dinary dvll  Servant  and  the  poUtical  ap- 
pointee.*       I 

The  grade,  ^ank  and  pay  of  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers,  hbwever,  to  comparable  to  that 
of  Civil  Service  offieers— except  when  the 
former  are  sctrlng  in  those  executive-level 
presidential  ippolntmenU  described  earli- 
er—so Congregs  has  not  explicitly  made  the 
delegation  KSnnan  assumes.*  In  fact,  the 
Foreign  Service  was  created  throu^  execu- 
tive orders  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
and  the  Rogeis  Act  of  1924  to  bring  our  dip- 
lomatic persc^el  up  to  tbe  professional 
standards  of  the  Civil  Service. 

But  should  the  Foreign  Service  be  regard- 
ed as  superior  to  the  Civil  Service?  Is  tbe 
substance  of  foreign  policy  so  uniquely  chal- 
lenging as  to  comi>el  acceptance  of  a  For- 
eign Service  policy-making  role? 

To  answer  No,  to  reject  thto  claim,  it  to  not 
necessary  to  denigrate  the  complexities  of 
foreign  affain.  It  to  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  other  aspects  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities Me  not  less  complex.  I  would 
go  further,  hdwever.  The  average  American 
has  a  sounder  instinctive  grasp  of  tbe  basic 
dynamics  of  h>relgn  policy  than  he  does  of 
domestic  macfoeconomics  (tbe  management 
of  which  to.  after  all.  the  most  important  do- 
mestic respoiislbillty  of  the  government). 
Common  sena^the  sum  of  personal  experi- 
ences—will ta|e  one  farther  in  the  realm  of 
foreign  policy  than  in  macroeconomics. 
Even  cbildred  playing  together  begin  to 
leam  lessons  about  the  balance  of  power— to 
prevent  one  from  domimtting  others— but 
they  manifestly  do  not  leam  the  way  people 
behave  econotnically  in  the  aggregate.  As 
Oeorge  Will  {laments,  much  of  domestic 
democratic  government  constots  of  futile  ef- 
forts to  reverse  economic  laws— laws.  I 
would  add.  that  are  rooted  in  human 
nature.  | 

The  Foreign  Service  contends  that  the 
actual  conduct  of  day-to-day  relations  be- 
tween countrifs— as  opposed  to  the  adminto- 
tration of  dolnestic  departments— requires 
of  those  who  do  thto  business  special  exper- 
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tiae  that  only  profeHionato  with  a  lifetime 
of  training  gain;  expertise  both  in  the  proc- 
ess of  diplomacy  Itself  and  in  profound 
knowledge  of  tbe  nature  of  other  societies. 
Tbe  military  to  a  favorite  analogy  used  to 
buttress  thto  argument.  We  do  not  appoint 
politicians  to  senior  military  commands  be- 
cause we  recognise  tbe  need  for  that  special 
expertise  which  only  the  careerist  can  pro- 
vide; the  same  reasoning,  it  to  argued, 
should  govern  appointments  to  tbe  senior 
foreign  policy  commands  On  close  examina- 
tion, thto  analogy  disintegrates.  Civilian  or 
political  control  of  tbe  military  to  well  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
tbe  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  of  the  services  are  invariably 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  civilians,  and  tbe 
military  are  almost  never  given  political  au- 
thority (the  exception  would  be  temporary 
wartime  or  postwar  occupation  of  enemy 
territory).' 

To  be  sure,  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
report  directly  to  the  President  in  hto  role 
as  Commander  in  Chief.  Thto  to  obviously  of 
more  practical  signlficanoe  in  war  than  in 
peace.  But  war  and  planning  for  war  are  a 
good  deal  more  spedallied  and  outside  the 
experience  of  most  politicians  than  the  con- 
duct of  diplomacy.  (For  that  matter,  it  to 
equally  outside  tbe  experience  of  the  For- 
eign Service,  which  surely  to  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why,  when  Oeorge  Kennan  recently 
called  for  a  special  conclave  of  experts  to  re- 
define Soviet  capabilities  and  intentions,  he 
excluded  any  consideration  of  the  Soviet 
military  buildup.) 

Drawing  once  again  upon  James  Q. 
Wilson,  if  one  wishes  to  determine  whether 
political  appointees  bring  any  desired  atti- 
tudes or  skilto  to  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy,  one  should  look  carefully  at  the 
actual  tasks  performed  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  What  to  it  that  diplomats  actually 
do?  Are  there  comparative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  as  between  typical  careerists 
and  non-careerists  with  respect  to  requisite 
skiUs  and  experiences? 

The  Foreign  Service  to  divided  into  four 
categories  or  "cones":  political,  economic, 
consular,  and  administrative.  Political  offi- 
cers—from whose  ranks  the  lion's  share  of 
ambassadors  to  drawn— are  responsible, 
when  abroad,  for  analyzing  and  reporting 
poUtical  trends  and  events  in  their  assigned 
country.  Economic  officers,  similarly,  report 
on  economic  affairs,  but  when  serving  as 
commercial  attaches  or  when  supervising 
them,  they  are  also  responsible  for  search- 
ing out  business  opportunities  for  American 
firms,  then  helpiiig  these  firms  take  advan- 
tage of  those  opportunlUes.  Consular  offi- 
cers are  charged  with  aiding  Americans  who 
run  afoul  of  host  country  laws  and  also  are 
responsible  for  the  often  vexing  administra- 
tion abroad  of  U.S.  immigration  laws.  Ad- 
ministrative officers  provide  support  serv- 
ices for  the  embassy,  much  as  do  admlnto- 
trative  officers  in  the  Civil  Service. 

All  four  groups  must  also  represent  Amer- 
ican interests  to  the  host  country  in  their 
respective  spheres.  The  Job  of  an  embassy, 
then,  including  the  various  attaches  who 
woric  for  other  governmental  departments 
(agricultural,  military,  legal,  etc.)  to  partly 
to  report  to  our  own  government  on  events 
in  that  country  and  partly  to  represent  the 
American  government  and  American  inter- 
ests there. 

To  do  thto  Job.  officers  need  backgroimd 
and  knowledge  of  the  host  country— includ- 
ing usually  the  host  country's  language  as 
well  as  broad  training  in  political  theory,  ec- 
onomics and  htotory.  They  also,  however. 


need  an  even  more  profound  underrtanding 
of  our  own  country,  its  governmental  and 
poUtical  processes,  and  tbe  nature  of  nation- 
al objectives  and  interests.  One  who  repre- 
sents the  United  States  obviously  must  un- 
derstand it  but  in  addition— and  thto  to  in- 
sufficiently appreciated— to  report  well  on 
events  in  an  assigneid  country,  one  must 
have  an  analytical  framework  which  assigns 
relevance,  and  relevance  depends  on  Ameri- 
can interests,  that  assuredly  does  not  mean 
that  reporting  should  be  filtered  through  an 
ideological  prism  which  would  distort  tbe 
truth,  but  it  does  mean  that  there  are  all 
sorts  of  truths,  and  some  are  of  more  com- 
pelling interest  than  others. 

Tbe  Foreign  Service  ambaandor  will 
often  (but  by  no  means  always)  have  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  tbe  country  to  which 
he  or  she  to  assigned  than  a  non-careerist, 
but  the  non-careerist  often  has  a  compara- 
tive advantage  in  understanding  tbe  United 
States,  particularly  if  be  or  she  comes  to  a 
post  with  a  broad  background  in  govern- 
ment, economics  or  scholarship. 

Career  officen  typically  complain  that 
politicians  and  political  appointees  do  not 
sufficiently  appreciate  "tbe  world  as  it  is." 
In  a  sense  that  to  true.  Tbe  Foreign  Service 
will  more  accurately  reflect  trends  aiu) 
values  prevailing  outside  the  United  States 
than  the  non-careerists.  But,  I  believe,  the 
converse  to  also  true:  the  Service  will  leas  ac- 
curately reflect  counterpart  trends  and 
values  dominant  within  the  United  States. 
The  Foreign  Service  in  tbe  1920s.  1930s  and 
1940s  was  significantly  more  sympathetic  to 
dominant  trends  in  Western  Europe  during 
that  time,  including  what  we  have  ccmte  to 
see  as  misguided  ideas  of  accommodation 
with  fascism,  than  was  tbe  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration.* Today.  I  would  argue  that 
tbe  Foreign  Service  to  more  willing  to  ac- 
commodate Marxtot  trends  around  the 
world  than  are  many  politicians  or  tbe 
American  people  as  a  whole.  Essentially 
that  to  why  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlban  as 
UJf.  Ambassador  was  so  popular  with  the 
American  public  but  so  repugnant  to  our 
professionals. 

To  some  extent  tbe  world,  to  the  Foreign 
Service,  to  divided  up  into  tbe  sum  total  of 
ambassadorial  posts.  The  resulting  distor- 
tion to  analogous  to  the  poUtical  distortion 
at  tbe  United  Nations  (one  dictator-one 
vote).  Thus,  Foreign  Service  partlaUty  to 
the  Arab  side  of  the  Arab-Israeli  dlqnite 
over  the  last  30  years  does  not  have  its  roou 
(as  some  critics  have  suggested)  in  undue 
deference  to  Arab  oil  power,  nearly  so  much 
as  in  tbe  fact  that  there  are  over  a  score  of 
Arab  capitals— which  means  there  are  that 
many  embassies  and  that  many  ambassado- 
rial slots  in  Arab  nations. 

Foreign  Service  officers  neoeasarHy  tend 
to  specialize  in  certain  areas  of  tbe  world; 
the  burdens  of  language  training  alone 
ensure  this.  For  self-advanoement.  an  offi- 
cer must  be  hospitably  received  in  the  coun- 
try or  countries  in  which  be  specializes. 
Moreover,  once  posted  in  a  country,  good  re- 
porting requires  sources  of  information,  par- 
ticularly among  influential  or  governing 
eUtes.  Inevitably,  therefore,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  has  a  tendency  toward  what  to  re- 
ferred to  in  the  State  Department  as  "cUen- 
tlsm,"  a  term  which  suggests  overemphasiz- 
ing the  Interests  of  a  foreign  country  (as  de- 
fined by  the  governing  eUte)  vis-a-vto  the 
broader  interests  of  the  United  States. 
"Oood  relations"  between  the  host  country 
and  the  United  States  (often  at  our  ex- 
pense) become  an  end  In  themselves  without 
sufficient  regard  to  U.S.  geopolitical  and 


geostrategic  interests.*  Some  political  ap- 
pointees, admittedly,  are  subject  to  the 
same  tendency,  but  since  political  appoint- 
ees have  other  career  options  they  are  likely 
to  be  leas  susceptible  to  tbe  genn. 

The  Foreign  Servtoe  officer  bss  a  natural 
tendency  toward  caution;  one  advances  in 
the  Foreign  Service  by  not  ""Hng  mlttakft 
It  follows,  then,  that  risk  to  to  be  avoided. 
One  kind  of  avoidable  risk  involves  too 
sharp  a  presentation  of  optima.  Just  as  a 
diplomat  must  often  seek  to  paper  over  dis- 
putes between  hto  own  country  and  hto  as- 
signed country,  be  learns  to  blur  American 
foreign  policy  options  for  presentation  to 
ptHicymakers.  Thus  the  State  Department's 
nWmame.  "the  Fudge  nctory." 

The  other  kind  of  risk  typically  eschewed 
by  career  officers  to  too  vigorous  a  defense 
of  Anmlcan  interesU  because  such  behavior 
can  lead  to  relative  unpopularity  with  tbe 
nation  or  group  of  nations  in  which  tbe  offi- 
cer spedaliKB— partieulariy  If  that  group  of 
nations  shares  a  oonmiaa  ideology.  For  in- 
stance, two  poUtical  appointees  of  Rooaevdt 
in  tbe  1930b.  Claude  O.  Bowen  to  Spain  and 
William  E.  Dodd  to  Germany,  were  far  more 
outspoken  in  defending  Anterfean  values 
and  ideology  in  tbe  face  of  fascist  attacks 
than  tbe  prevailing  views  within  the  career 
service  or.  in  the  case  of  Dodd.  hto  career- 
servioe  successor.'* 

At  bottom,  a  good  diplomat,  like  a  good 
poUtldan.  domestic  bureaucrat,  buslneas- 
man.  lawyer  or  administrator,  to  one  who  ex- 
erdaes  good  Judgment  The  Foreign  Service 
does  attract,  on  the  whole,  the  ablest  men 
and  women  who  enter  government.  But  I 
would  contend  that  it  to  relatively  rare  for 
Foreign  Service  officers  in  their  first  ten  or 
15  yean  to  exerdae  rwponsiblllty  equiva- 
lent to  that  available  to  a  talented  young 
person  in  tbe  domestic  ClvO  Servioe  or.  even 
more  pronouncedly,  outside  government 
Good  Judgment  comes  from  tbe  opportunity 
to  exercise  responsibiUty— even  tbe  opportu- 
nity to  make  mistakes  The  Foreign  Service 
to  one  of  America's  most  rigidly  hierarchical 
organizations.  Tbe  most  insignificant  ques- 
tion must  be  psised  up  through  the  ap- 
parat.  layer  after  layer.  Thto  to  paztlculariy 
so  in  Washington  but  true  also  in  most  em- 
bassies. Such  an  operational  climate  does 
not  produce  sufficient  opportunities  for 
junior  officers  to  asmimr  revonsiblUty  and. 
therefore,  to  develop  seaacmed  judgment 

All  of  these  considerations  lead  me  to  be- 
Ueve  we  would  have  a  far  better  Foreign 
Service  if  we  could  provide  Incentives  for 
Foreign  Servioe  officers  to  spend  significant 
periods  in  domestic  agencies  where  real  re- 
sponsibility can  be  offered  eariler.  The 
present  persoiinel  practice  of  tbe  State  De- 
partment discourages  this.  One-year  stints 
on  tbe  HIU  or  with  domestic  agmcies  are 
not  uncommon.  But  three  or  four  years  at 
the  Treasury  Department  or  Interior  wiU 
actually  injure  tbe  Foreign  Service  officer's 
career  cbancea.  By  comparison,  great  news- 
papers wiU  often  assign  Journalists,  whose 
function  closely  paralleto  certain  tasks  of 
tbe  diplomat,  alternately  to  domestic  and 
foreign  assignments.  Indeed,  tbe  best  for- 
eign correspondents  and  columnists  are 
those  whose  interests  and  experience  in- 
clude domestic  affairs. 

West  European  countries,  in  tbe  main,  rig- 
orously segregate  their  foreign  services  from 
their  domestic  departments— and  from  poUt- 
ical appointees  as  weU.  That  should  hiardly 
be  a  persuasive  precedent,  however,  since 
many  of  those  countries  are  still  burdened 
with  an  ancient  tradition  that  demands  aris- 
tocratic pedigrees  (or  reasonable  contempo- 
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ni7  fudmUes  in  the  form  of  university  de- 
gree*) from  career  dlplomaU.  The  commu- 
nlat  state*  and  many  developlnt  countries. 
on  the  other  hand,  often  transfer  diplomats 
back  to  responsible  Jobs  in  domesUc  affairs. 
This  practice  ensures  that  ambassadors  are 
more  well  rounded  and.  not  incidentally  in 
my  view,  more  aggressive  in  puisuit  of  na- 
tional interests  when  serving  abroad.  That 
Japan,  for  Instance,  draws  heavily  upon  its 
economic  ministries  for  diplomats  may  be 
related  to  its  persistent  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  foreign  markets. 

It  is  sometimes  observed— Harold  Nicol- 
son.  the  British  counterpart  to  Oeorge 
Kennan.  said  it  patnmizing— that  career 
diplomats  are  trained  to  patience,  whereas 
amateurs  often  blunder  by  seeking  to  ac- 
complish too  much  during  their  relatively 
short  tenure.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
to  that,  but  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  that 
the  Foreign  Service  officer  is  often  slow  to 
see  the  importance  of  change,  and  "the  es- 
sence of  good  foreign  policy  is  constant  re- 
examination."" For  this  reason.  I  believe 
we  need  both  careerists  and  non-careerists 
among  our  diplomats. 

V 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  does  all  of  this 
have  to  do  with  the  stuff  of  foreign  policy? 
Does  it  really  make  much  difference  wheth- 
er our  ambassadors  and  assistant  secretaries 
are  drawn  from  the  career  Foreign  Service 
or  tmn  outside  those  ranks— and  in  what 
proportion?  Is  this  Just  an  unseemly  squab- 
ble between  two  claiwen  of  Jobeeekera  with- 
out relevance  to  the  broad  compelling  issues 
of  foreign  policy?  On  the  contrary,  in  my 
view  the  tension  between  political  authority 
and  careerists  has  had.  and  continues  to 
have,  an  unfortunate  impact  on  the  shaping 
and  articulation  of  these  issues. 

Consider  the  recurring  frustration  Ameri- 
can Presidents  express  concerning  their  rel- 
ative inability  to  control  and  direct  the 
State  Department.  One  need  not  agree  with 
Daniel  Tergin's  revisionist  theory  of  the 
cold  war  set  forth  In  his  recent  A  Shattered 
Peace  to  recognise  that  he  chronicles  a  sad 
story  of  guerrilla  warfare  between  the  pro- 
fessional Foreign  Service  and  the  Roosevelt 
Administration.  The  story  is  amplified  by 
Martin  Well's  more  recent  A  Pretty  Good 
Club.  Since  the  1930s,  the  constant  theme 
of  the  Foreign  Service  has  been  resistance 
to  political  appointees  and  that,  in  turn,  has 
led  to  presidential  hostility  and  various 
techniQues  to  circumvent  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. President  Nixon's  use  of  the  National 
Security  Council  to  fashion  and  implement 
his  Soviet  and  China  initiatives— because  he 
distrusted  the  Foreign  Service— parallels 
Roosevelt's  efforts  to  conduct  forelng 
policy,  as  Weil  and  Tergln  recount,  using 
various  confidants  outside  the  State  Depart- 
ment The  Foreign  Service  did  its  best  to 
sabotage  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  negotiate 
terms  for  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1933;  thereafter,  he  wisely 
did  not  trust  his  State  Department.'*  Nixon, 
it  seems,  distrusted  State  even  more  than 
the  domestic  bureaucracies.  Truman,  Elsen- 
bower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson  aU.  at  one 
point  or  another,  expressed  the  same  exas- 
peration with  the  State  Department  and 
sought  to  circumvent  its  Institutional  hostil- 
ity." 

Now,  of  course.  Presidents  have  been 
known  to  complain  about  unresponsiveness 
in  other  executive  branch  bureaucracies  as 
well,  but  the  State  Department  has  been  in 
a  class  by  Itself.  If  one  thinks  hard  about 
this,  it  seems  extraordinary.  Other  bureauc- 
racies present  difficulties  for  presidential  di- 


rection because  of  their  symbiotic  relation- 
ship with  domestic  constituencies  and  con- 
greasloaal  committees  and  staffs— of  ten  re- 
ferred (c  as  "iron  triangles."  But  as  the  For- 
ice  so  often  complains,  it  has  no 
domestic  constituency  and. 
!,  less  of  an  institutional  ally  within 
One  would  expect  that  the 
ipartment  would  be  the  department 
most  responsive  to  presidential  will  rather 
than  toe  least.  The  answer  to  this  paradox 
lies.  I  feelleve,  in  the  resentment,  unique  in 
our  gowemment,  that  Foreign  Serrioe  offi- 
cers fees  for  political  appointees  In  the  State 
Department.  This  resentment  inevitably 
leads  Foreign  Service  officers  toward  resist- 
ance to  any  political  direction  of  foreign 
policy— even  presidential. 

Of  course,  disputes  between  the  Foreign 
Service  and  political  authority  are  always 
couched  In  policy  terms,  but  the  root  cause. 
I  believe.  Is  often  found  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice's natural  fear  of  diminishing  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  a  concomitant  wish  to  expand 
these.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
fierce  a|ttention  career  officers  pay  to  the 
number  of  iwlltical  appointments  (like  the 
unemployment  rate,  the  absolute  number  is 
less  "p^Utically"  significant  than  the  rate 
and  direction  of  change),  or  the  resistance 
new  political  appointees  encounter.  I  dare 
say  thU  Is  less  a  reflection  on  the  Foreign 
Service  than  it  is  an  observation  on  human 
nature:  any  group  of  people  would  surely 
behave  the  same.  One  should  keep  in  mind 
that  pipmotlon  In  the  Foreign  Service  is 
more  difficult  then  in  the  Civil  Service;  the 
personqel  structure  is  more  like  a  pyramid. 
So  long  as  every  political  appointment  is 
seen  asji  direct  threat  to  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice offiOer's  career  advancement,  his  or  her 
attituda  vis-a-vis  both  the  appointee  and  the 
authority  represented  is  inevitably  negative- 
ly affected. 

The  liost  troublesome  aspect  of  this  phe- 
nomenoii  is  that  the  bureaucratic  struggle  it 
causes  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own.  Since  the 
career  Foreign  Service  officer  rejects  the  le- 
gitimacy of  politically  appointed  ambassa- 
dors or  assistant  secretaries,  it  necessarily 
tends  t«  reject  whatever  new  Ideas  or  per- 
spectives those  men  or  women  bring  to  their 
posts.  For  Instance,  the  previously  men- 
tioned Ambassadors  Dodd  and  Bowers  saw 
the  dangers  of  European  Fascism  and 
Nazism  ^-with  a  good  deal  more  clarity  than 
the  professional  Foreign  Servloe.  But  the 
views  at  both  men  were  rejected  and  both 
were  ciltlcised  for  their  efforts  to  defend 
American  values  under  fascist  attack.  In 
turn,  tqe  President's  wwlntees,  if  they  are 
not  beaten  Into  submission  by  the  obdurate 
hostility  of  the  Foreign  Service,  tend  to 
reject  its  expertise.  A  whole  administration 
can  thereby  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  legitimate 
concent  of  conscientious  Foreign  Service 
officersi 

Patrl*  Hurley's  experience  is.  in  this  re- 
spect, fcistructive.  As  our  Ambassador  to 
China  miring  the  crucial  period  of  the  Chi- 
nese civil  war,  he  Is  often  accused  of  ignor- 
ing—indeed, of  persecuting— the  old  China 
hands,  that  corps  of  excellent  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Chltia  experts  who  consistently  warned 
U.S.  potlcymakera  of  the  likely  communist 
triumpl^  in  China.  But  what  is  not  often 
noted  14  that  Hurley,  by  the  time  he  arrived 
in  Chiaa  as  Special  Envoy  in  1944,  had  ex- 
perienced several  years  of  Foreign  Service 
coolness  or  even  hostility.  He  had  undertak- 
en several  wartime  missions  for  President 
Roosevelt  and,  in  particular,  after  a  sojourn 
in  Iran  as  Roosevelt's  Special  Envoy,  his 
recomitendation   for   postwar   U.S.   policy 
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toward  that  country— of  which  Roosevelt 
approved— hsd  been  buried  by  the  State  De- 
partment's taerarchy.  To  be  sure.  Hurley 
was  a  man  of  bevere  limitations,  but  the  per- 
sistent hostility  of  the  Foreign  Service 
surely  contributed  to  his  inability  to  draw 
upon  its  expertise.'* 

Perhaps  mi  one  in  recent  years  has  more 
directly  connonted  the  Foreign  Service 
than  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan.  whose  views 
expressed  both  in  his  famous  Commentary 
article.  "The  I  United  SUtes  In  OpposiUon" 
and  during  ns  term  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  so  fundamentally  chal- 
lenged conveatlonal  wisdom  as  to  the  appro- 
priate tacUcI  the  United  SUtes  should 
employ  vis-A-rls  the  Third  World  (as  well  as 
the  'sodalist"  bloc).  The  implacable  hostili- 
ty he  arousefl  in  our  own  Foreign  Service 
against  a  "poUtldan"  obscured  the  validity 
of  Moynlhanfs  analysis  even  for  some  offi- 
cers who  prl^tely  conceded  much  of  his 
thesis.  Andrew  Young's  more  recent  per- 
formance hiJB  generated  similar  If  more 
muted  disdain  among  the  professionals. 
Moynihan  aad  Young  represent  virtually 
phQasophic  extremes  with  respect  to  most 
foreign  policy  issues  facing  the  United 
States;  both  have  been,  concerning  the  ap- 
propriate stnitegy  and  tactics  the  United 
States  shoulo  employ  vls-A-vis  dictatorial 
Marxism,  marginally  further  to  their  end  of 
the  pole  thad  the  administrations  they  have 
served.  But  9oth  were  appointed  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  United  Nations  because  of  their 
views  and  not  despite  them,  by  administra- 
tions that  wished  these  articulate  men  to 
help  fashion  the  Indispensable  ideolotfteal 
component  to  foreign  policy.  Both,  there- 
fore, were  entitled  to  the  Foreign  Service's 
full  support  qsther  than  the  back-alley  mug- 
gings which  have  characterised  their  respec- 
tive tenures.*.* 

Ostensibly  Ht  Is  their  style  to  which  the 
Foreign  Service  has  most  objected;  neither 
man  was  sufficiently  discreet  to  satisfy  the 
requirementa!  of  career  diplomacy  (admit- 
tedly both  i^ade  gaffes)— but  the  truth  of 
the  matter  U  that  sharply  articulated  fun- 
damental poocy  issues  so  that  the  American 
people  could  see  them.  That  is  terribly 
threatening  to  the  Foreign  Service  officer 
because  it  allows  for  political  resolution  of 
these  issues. 

The  careei;  Foreign  Service  officer  will, 
and  indeed  stiould.  exercise  a  cautious  drag 
on  political  iwings  in  foreign  policy  direc- 
tion. Any  government  bureaucracy  will  do 
the  same,  since  It  has  an  intellectual  and 
psychological  investment  in  past  policy.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  Important  in  foreign  aff aLn. 
since  other  nations,  too,  have  investments  in 
these  polldet.  Capricious  turns  of  the  for- 
eign policy  vAieel  will  inevitably  undermine 
U.S.  credibility.  But  the  Foreign  Service's 
challenge  to  Ithe  legitimacy  of  senior  politi- 
cal vpointes  in  the  State  Department  does 
not  serve  a  policy  Interest  because  it  does 
not  actually]  focus  on  policy.  More,  it  ex- 
tends beyond  advice  regarding  fashioning  of 
policy  to  coqstltute  obstruction  of  the  im- 
plementation of  policy.  And  this,  in  a  vi- 
cious circle,  tends  to  generate  within  politi- 
cal authorltra  diq>ositlon  to  disregard  com- 
pletely whatever  the  Foreign  Service  has  to 
contribute.    I 

No  one  seetns  to  have  understood  the  dif- 
ficulties in  dealing  with  the  Foreign  Service 
better  than  IHenry  Kissinger.  As  National 
Security  Adviser  he  deftly  outmaneuvered 
the  whole  State  Department  including  the 
senior  politic  il  appointees,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  he  i  xerdaed  astonishingly  success- 
ful control  over  most  Issues  of  foreign 
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policy.  He  did  so  not  by  "managing"  the 
State  Department;  middle-  and  lower  level 
officials  often  were  blissfully  uninforcxd 
concerning  Kissinger's  strategy  and  tactics 
even  In  their  areas  of  substantive  responsi- 
bility. And  when  informed  or  partially  in- 
formed, they  were  frequently  shockingly 
open  in  their  opposition,  particularly  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  tenure  as  Secretary.'* 
But  Kissinger  so  centralized  decision- 
making and  personally  so  dominated  the  im- 
portant cable  traffic  as  to  ensure  his  own  di- 
rection of  key  policy  movements.  NaturaUy 
some  matters.  like  the  Cyprus  crisis  of  1974, 
fell  between  the  cracks,  but  Kissinger's 
energy  and  range  were  absolutely  astonish- 
ing. To  aid  him— for  not  even  Kissinger 
could  do  everything  alone— he  promoted 
into  senior  presidential  appointments  rela- 
tively young  and  capable  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers who  because  of  their  Junior  status 
could  be  unusually  loyal  to  the  Secretary. 

Most  of  these  young  men.  however,  had 
little  attachment  or  loyalty  to  the  Republi- 
can Administration  or  to  the  President.  In 
fact,  the  majority  were  at  least  nominal 
Democrats,  which  of  course  accentuated 
their  calculated  dependence  on  Kissinger 
personally.  As  a  result,  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  appeared— and  indeed 
was— the  child  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  structural  links  to  the  Administra- 
tion or  the  Republican  Party.  When,  as  was 
inevitable,  foreign  policy  came  under  attack 
in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1970,  both 
Reagan  first,  and  Carter  second,  effectively 
denigrated  President  Ford's  leadership  by 
pointing  to  Henry  Kissinger's  dominant 
role.  The  senior  appointees  in  the  State  E>e- 
partment  were  not  then  conspicuous,  even 
in  private,  in  their  defense  of  the  President. 
They  may.  as  some  have  noted,  have  been 
busy  with  transition  plans,  but  even  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  respond  vigorously  to 
the  political  attacks,  as  careerists  they 
would  not  have  been  credible  or  effective." 

So  even  though  Kissinger  dtmiinated  the 
State  Department's  product  to  a  degree  not 
seen  before,  and  probably  not  to  be  seen 
again,  his  technique  did  not  lead  to  politi- 
cal—that is  to  say,  presidential— control 
over  foreign  policy.  Unless  a  President  can 
command  the  political  loyalty  of  all  of  his 
senior  department  appointees,  political  con- 
trol is  Impossible. 

VI 

Three  competing  interests,  then,  are  in- 
volved here.  First,  democratic  control  of  for- 
eign policy  requires  political  presidential  ap- 
pointments in  the  State  Department  Just  as 
is  the  case  with  all  other  government  de- 
partments. Second,  the  debilitating  friction 
between  administrations  and  the  Foreign 
Service  must  be  reduced.  Third,  spokesmen 
for  the  Foreign  Service  are  right  to  concern 
us  all  with  maintaining  the  morale  of  the 
Service.  If  a  career  officer  cannot  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  he  or  she  is  appointed  an 
ambasHulor,  we  will  not  continue  to  attract 
top-grade  talent  Into  the  Foreign  Service. 
That  consideration  has  led  Service  spokes- 
men to  urge  Congress  to  limit  by  statute  the 
number  or  i>ercentage  of  non-career  ambas- 
sadorial appointments.  The  Constitution,  In 
my  view,  however,  will  not  tolerate  such  leg- 
islative limitations  on  the  presidential  ap- 
pointment power." 

These  three  conflicting  policy  interests— 
to  ^encourage  political  control,  to  reduce 
competitive  friction  and  to  ensure  a  fixed 
percentage  of  ambassadorships  for  Foreign 
Service  officers— can  be  accommodated.  I 
propose  a  law  that  would  convert  all  but  a 
set  number  of  ambassadorships,  say  IS  or 


30,  into  appolntmenU  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.'*  Incumbents  would  be  limited  to 
career  officers  UmJ  ^ould  carry  their  For- 
eign Service  grade  (normally  at  the  top  or 
close  to  it),  but  not  an  executive-level  rank 
commensurate  with  senior  presidential  ap- 
pointments. Of  course,  this  would  change 
the  oatensible  nature  of  these  ambassador- 
ships: they  would  no  longer  be  seen  as  pol- 
icymaking positions.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  few  ambassadorships  today 
are  in  practice  real  policymaking  positions. 
As  has  been  remarked  too  often,  advances  in 
transportation  and  communications  have 
erased  much  discretion  that  ambassadors 
were  once  called  upon  to  exerdae.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  is  more  a  ficUoo  than  fact  to 
describe  most  ambassadors  as  personal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  President— they  usually 
take  directions  drafted  by  an  assistant  secre- 
tary or  below.  No  purpose  is  served  in  per- 
petuating the  fiction. 

To  be  sure,  some  ambassadorshbw  to 
countries  whose  relationships  with  the 
United  States  are  of  overriding  importance 
are  of  a  different  order.  Usually  in  those 
cases,  a  web  of  political,  cultural,  economic 
and  military  connections  makes  appropriate 
an  American  envoy  who  actually  is  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  Pre^dent  rather 
than  merely  of  the  State  Department.  Fif- 
teen or  30  ambassadorships  would,  there- 
fore, be  reserved  for  presidential  appoint- 
ments confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  could 
be  used  by  the  President  as  he  wishes  for 
those  countries  he  and  the  Secretary  regard 
as  falling  within  that  category.  These  need 
not  be  sssigned  to  the  largest  nations;  one 
can  visualize  a  particularly  sensitive  negoti- 
ation, like  that  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
which  could  require  an  ambassador-at-large 
or  an  ambassador  to  a  small  cotmtry  drawn 
from  this  pool. 

Some  may  contend  that  those  nations  to 
which  a  political  appointment  is  not  sent 
will  object  to  an  Implied  downgrading  of 
their  Importance.  The  United  States  and  aU 
other  nations,  it  will  be  recalled,  were,  for 
similar  reasons,  driven  to  convert  all  lega- 
tions into  embassies  (ministers  to  ambassa- 
dors). But  my  proposal  treats  all  titles  the 
same;  it  is  only  grades  and  political  status 
that  vary  among  embassies.  Orades  already 
vary  among  ambassadors  today,  depending 
on  the  size  and  Importance  of  embassies, 
and  as  to  political  status,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice claims  that  most  nations  prefer  a  career 
officer  (which  is  not  necessarily  true)  so  the 
Issue  cannot  be  argued  both  ways. 

A  careful  examination  of  presidential  ap- 
pointments in  the  Department  should  also 
be  made  with  an  eye  to  converting  any  that 
should  not  be  regarded  as  truly  policy-level 
positions  into  career  appointments  of  the 
Secretary.  The  rest,  particularly  assistant 
secretaries  and  above,  like  the  small  group 
of  iwlltlcal  ambassadors.  wlU  be  the  Presi- 
dent's men  and  women.*'  This  doesnt  mean 
that  Foreign  Service  officers  would  be  ineli- 
gible for  appointment  to  these  positions; 
that,  too,  might  be  an  unconstitutional 
abridgement  of  the  President's  appointment 
power.  But— and  It  is  a  very  big  but— the  law 
should  require  sny  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  accepts  such  an  appointment  Immedi- 
ately to  resign  from  the  Service  with  no 
right  of  return.  On  those  rare  occasions  in 
the  past  when  a  civil  servant  accepted  a 
presidential  appointment,  that  has  been  the 
practice  In  other  departments*'  and  it 
should  be  the  rule  In  the  State  Department. 
Once  having  accepted  a  presidential  ap- 
pointment, a  career  officer  should  have 
committed  his  or  her  fortunes  and  loyalty 


to  that  President's  sdmlnistraUon.  If  the 
appointee  has  the  right  to  return  subse- 
quently to  the  Service,  either  that  cmmlt- 
ment  and  the  resulting  presidential  confi- 
dence will  be  undermined,  or  else  subse- 
quent administrations  would  be  disadvan- 
taged. 

Some  will  certainly  argue  that  it  wfU  be 
too  difficult  for  either  party  to  recruit  able 
non-careMlsts  for  all  senior  posta— particu- 
lar toward  the  end  of  an  administration.  For 
that  matter  it  Is  never  easy  to  attract  the 
very  best  political  appointees  into  govern- 
ment In  any  department,  but  it  can  be  done 
with  sufficient  effort.  Surely  the  talent  pool 
of  those  interested  and  experienced  in  for- 
eign affairs  throughout  the  nation  is  no 
smaller  than  that  from  which  presidential 
appointees  are  drawn  for  other  tteput- 
ments.  It  may  not  always  be  possU>le  to  find 
appointees  with  actual  dlplmnatic  experi- 
ence any  more  than  those  coming  into  other 
departments  have  experience  in  the  actual 
tasks  performed  by  those  departments.  But 
It  is  not  undesirable,  in  my  view,  that  some 
political  appointees  bring  different  perspec- 
tives formed  through  varying  experiences. 

Others  wIU  contend  that  the  oooditioiw  I 
wotild  impose  on  Foreign  Servloe  offloen 
who  wish  to  accept  a  presidential  appoint- 
ment are  draconian  and  will  ttaerefose  effec- 
tively prevent  careerists  from  saving  in 
such  positions.  Admittedly.  I  do  not  mean  to 
make  it  easy  for  ex-careerists  to  *«"«"■♦* 
policymaking  poaitlons:  I  would  rather  see 
the  pool  of  other  experienced  political  ap- 
pointees In  both  parties  expand.  Nonethe- 
less, a  careerist  who  accepts  a  presidential 
appointment  and  Is  thereby  forced  to  resign 
from  the  Foreign  Servloe  will  hardly  be  un- 
employable when  the  appointing  adminis- 
tration leaves  office.  We  are,  after  aU.  dis- 
cussing very  senior  appointments  and  the 
private  market  for  such  people  Is  strong  and 
will  get  even  stnmger.  Moreover,  depending 
on  one's  age.  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  such  a  person's  diplomatic  career 
would  be  finished  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  amminttng  admlnistratiop.  Some,  like 
the  late  David  Bruce,  might  be  appointed  in 
successive  administrations;  others  would 
surely  reappear  when  their  party  returned 
to  office.  In  any  event,  it  Is  jmitoably  advisa- 
ble to  consider  some  modification  of  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  scheme  to 
ensure  a  greater  measure  of  fiwTM>i«i  securi- 
ty for  persons  in  this  category. 

If  this  proposal  were  made  law.  what  ben- 
efits would  flow  from  its  implementation? 
Foreign  policy  formulatkn  would  thereafter 
be  generally  reoogniMd  as  the  re^wnslbflity 
of  political  authority  and.  at  least  ooooeptu- 
ally.  would  be  distinguished  from  foreign 
policy  execution.  The  latter  responsibility, 
clearly  subordinated  to  the  former,  would 
be  the  task  of  the  careerist.  A  dear  line  of 
demarcation  between  political  appointments 
and  career  Jobs  would,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  substantially  lessen  that  instli^utlon- 
al  friction  between  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  presidency  which  has  negativdy  affect- 
ed the  conduct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  Foreign  Service  would  have  gained  a 
great  deal,  however,  a  fixed  number  or  per- 
centage of  ambassadorships— the  vast  ma- 
jority, at  that— would  be  reserved  to  ^e  ca- 
reerist. What  is  crucial  here  U  not  so  much 
the  particular  number,  but  that  there  be  a 
fixed  nim>ber.  Certainly  as  to  the  number  of 
political  appointments  would  substantially 
relieve  the  quite  natural  career  anxieties  of 
Foreign  Service  officers;  future  political  ap- 
pointments would  not  thereafter  be  seen  as 
the  Institutional  threat  they  presently  con- 
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Btitute.  Fuithenn<»«.  with  only  a  relatively 
few  mmbusadonhipe  to  appoint— at  senior 
levels— any  President  would  be  a  good  deal 
less  likely  to  give  those  appointments  to 
men  and  women  whose  primary  qualifica- 
tion is  financial  campaign  contributions. . 

Most  important,  as  Presidents  gained 
greater  confidence  in  their  ability  to  control 
the  Foreign  Service,  they  would  have  leas 
incentive  to  circumvent  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  undoubted  expertise  in  that  De- 
partment, therefore,  would  be  more  effec- 
tively employed. 
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officers."  ss  used  here,  is  not  a  pejorative,  but 
simply  means  officers  who  can  t>e  appointed  by  con- 
stituti<Hi4uy  recognized  officers.  Although  the  issue 
has  nevet  been  squarely  decided,  and  occasionally 
courts  h^ve  referred  to  inferior  officers  as  those 
not  specifically  mentioned  in  that  clause  (see  U.S. 
v.  Oermalne,  99  US  508,  510)  it  seenu  more  likely 
that  am^aaaadors.  public  ministers  and  consuls 
would  \>»  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  If  ippointed  by  the  Secretary.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral CuslUng  implied  Just  that  In  an  opinion  (7  OP 
AO  188.  8t  p.  217).  He  pointed  out  that  "the  term 
smiiasiia«iais  and  other  public  ministers  compre- 
hends al  officers  having  diplomatic,  functions 
whateverjtheir  tiUe  or  designaUon"  (page  211).  It  Is 
therefore  quite  unlikely  that  the  Constitution  In- 
tended tliat  no  diplomatic  officer  could  be  consid- 
ered an  rinferior  officer."  In  any  event,  because 
Foreign  iervice  officers  are  presldentiaUy  appoint- 
ed and  confirmed  for  aU  promotions.  It  is  dearly 
not  constitutionally  required  that  they  be  nominat- 
ed and  c<nflrmed  to  each  aml)asaadorial  Job  assign- 
ment, as  Is  statutorily  required  today  (33  USC  901). 

*°A  lifted  number  of  political  appointmenU 
below  the  rank  of  presidential  appointment  would 
be  necessary  as  Immediate  staff  to  presidential  ap- 
pointees, corresixindlng  to  the  "Schedule  C"  or 
KEA  apftolntmenli  in  other  departments.  These 
are  now  generally  treated  as  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve apoolntments,  but  I  would  suggest  a  separate 
category  to  avoid  needless  friction.  Perhaps  one  top 
adminlstlatlve  post  could  be  reserved  for  a  careerist 
who  would  then  be  recognised  as  the  senior  serving 
Foreign  Service  officer,  but  I  do  not  see  this  post  as 
carrying  a  line  policy  role  like  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Polltial  Affairs. 

■■  Unfonunately,  the  OvU  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978,  eftkctive  this  July,  provides  otherwise.  Mr. 
Campbell  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  believes, 
contrary  to  the  thrust  of  this  artlde,  that  dvil  serv- 
ants shoild  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  In  politi- 
cal appottitmenu  and  still  maintain  Civil  Service  re- 
employment rights.  I  strongly  doubt,  however, 
given  th«  tradition  in  the  domestic  departments, 
that  maqy  dvil  servants  will  be  offered  presidential 
appointi4enu  (other  than  such  posts  as  Assistant 
Secretarf  for  Administration),  or  that  after  receiv- 
ing them,  they  would  Invoke  the  new  right  to 
return  to  Civil  Service  status.  If  they  do,  succeeding 
admlnlsttatlons  would  surely  bury  them.* 

SOPPORtllfG  TBI  UnXRK ATIORAL  RKD  CROSS  OH 

pf  oRcnoii  OF  paisoHXRs  or  was 

Mr.    KENNEDY,    Mr.    President.    I 

had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 

to  add  a  small  amount  to  the  Df;part- 

ment  6t  State's  "Bflgration  and  Refu- 
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gee  Assistabce"  account  to  give  the 
Department  some  greater  flexibility  in 
responding  to  the  growing  number  of 
appeals  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  [ICRC]  for  their 
work  in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
political  pri^ners  around  the  world. 

However,  I  understand  that  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  add  new  funding 
to  achieve  our  objective.  But  I  did 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  ex- 
press my  concerns  to  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  and  to  review  for 
the  record  some  issues  I  believe  we 
must  address  if  we  are  to  fully  support 
the  work  ^f  the  Intenuitional  Red 
Cross. 

First.  I 
guishedcl 
tlons  Coi 
ranking 
for  the  ou 
already  glv 
in  the  pen 


t  to  commend  the  distin- 
an  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
ttee  [Mr.  Lugar],  and  the 
orlty  member  [Mr,  Pell], 
iding  support  they  have 
to  the  work  of  the  ICRC 
bill.  Ab  reported  from 
the  Foreignl  Relations  Committee,  this 
bill  substanjtially  strengthens  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  the  Internation- 
al Red  Crdss  and  its  important  hu- 
manitarian IvoilL. 

I  commend  them  for  clearly  stating 
in  the  bUl  that  it  is  "the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  contribute  to  the 
International  Red  Cross  ,  .  .  not  less 
than  20  percent  o'  the  regular  budget" 
and  "to  supbort  generously  the  special 
appeals  made  by  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  enormously 
important  Initiative  and  I  commend 
my  colleaiiues  for  taking  it.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  ICRC,  but  now 
that  suppott  is  clearly  stated  for  the 
record  and  lirmly  written  In  the  stat- 
ute. I 

However,  |I  believe  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  Hre  use  available  funds  to 
support  ttit  special  appeal  issued  by 
the  ICRC  fbr  their  work  with  prison- 
ers of  war-j-particularly  in  the  tragic 
Iraqi-Iranian  War— to  which  the 
United  States  has  not  yet  responded, 
although  the  appeal  has  been  out- 
standing for  well  over  a  year, 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  respond,  and  thst  we  offer 
some  tangible  support  for  ICRC's 
work  with  Iraqi  and  Iranian  prisoners 
of  war— both  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
and  as  an  is(nie  of  genuine  humanitari- 
an concern. 

The  principle  is  certainly  critical, 
Mr.  Presid9it,  for  what  is  at  stake  is 
nothing  le^  than  the  international 
community'JB  commitment  to  the 
Geneva  conventions  on  the  protection 
of  prisoners  of  war.  If  we  fail  to  ex- 
press our  ailarm  over  their  breach  in 
one  instancy— if  we  fail  to  respond  to 
appeals  to  support  their  implementa- 
tion in  one  conflict  and  not  another— 
we  will  onl^  weaken  their  force  in  all 
conflicts,  liiBluding  those  in  which  our 
cltlzens  are  Involved. 
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It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
we  appealed  to  the  ICRC  to  intervene 
In  behalf  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  immediately  respond- 
ed, as  is  their  mandate  imder  the 
Geneva  conventions,  and  launched  a 
decade-long  effort  to  gain  internation- 
al supix>rt  for  the  application  of  the 
conventions  in  North  Vietnam. 

Although  their  diplomatic  initiatives 
and  appeals  were  rejected  by  the 
North  Vietnamese,  the  ICRC  went  the 
extra  mile  in  behalf  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  spent  enormous 
energy  around  the  world  in  f(xnising 
international  attention  on  their  plight, 

Todpy  they  are  attempting  to  do  the 
same  in  another  war  in  another  part 
of  the  world  and  in  a  war  that  is  as  im- 
popular  in  many  quarters  of  the  inter- 
national community  as  the  Vietnam 
war  was.  And  they  are  finding  once 
again  that  many  governments  would 
Just  as  soon  look  the  other  way— of 
saying  a  "pox"  on  both  houses  of  Iraq 
and  Iran, 

But  I  don't  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  America  can  look  the  other  way. 
No  matter  how  critical  we  may  be  of 
the  combatants,  or  how  distasteful  we 
view  this  bloody  conflict,  or  how  rup- 
tured our  relations  are  with  Iran— we 
cannot  fail  to  support  the  application 
of  the  Geneva  conventions  to  the 
Iraqi-Iranian  conflict.  And  we  should 
not  faU  to  offer  our  support  to  the 
tireless  work  of  the  Red  Cross  dele- 
gates in  protecting  all  prisoners  of 
war— including  those  from  Iraq  and 
Iran. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  has  been 
some  hesitancy  in  some  quarters  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  to 
take  a  public  stand  on  this  issue- but  I 
believe  it  is  a  matter  of  principle  that 
we  cannot,  and  must  not,  be  silent  on. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
record  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  appesJ  be  print- 
ed, along  with  a  statement  by  the 
ICRC  President,  Mr.  Alexandre  Hay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Comity  International  De  La  Croix-Rouce] 
PRKSiOEirr  Hat's  Aixocutioh  on  as  Novm- 

BER    1984   TO  AU.  PXRMAimiT  RKPRXSKRTA- 

Tivxs  nt  OxmvA 

Ladies  ahs  OEiiTLnfzir  Once  again,  I 
must  approach  you  and  your  governments 
on  the  question  of  the  respect  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions  in  the  conflict  between 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

As  you  all  know,  following  the  serious  inci- 
dents which  took  place  in  the  prisoner-of- 
war  camp  in  Gorgan.  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Iran  made  numerous  statements  on  the 
subject  of  these  incidents  and  on  ICRC's 
humanitarian  activities  In  Iran  and  in 
Oorgan:  the  highest  officials  of  the  Iranian 
government,  their  diplomatic  representa- 
tives abroad,  the  press,  television  and  radio 
In  Iran  have  accused  the  ICRC  of  spying  for 
Iraq,  of  provoking  violence  in  the  prisoner- 
of-war  camps,  of  raising  obstacles  to  the 


return  to  their  families  of  seriously  woimd- 
ed  Iraqis,  of  carrying  out  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign hostile  to  Iran,  of  refusing  to  make  a 
serious  effort  to  search  for  the  numerous 
people  who  have  disappeared  In  the  war. 

If  I  have  asked  to  speak  to  you  today,  it  is 
not  only  because  the  ICRC.  which  has  been 
direct  witness  to  Iran's  inadmissible  treat- 
ment of  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war,  can  today  no 
longer  stay  silent  in  the  face  of  such  at- 
tempts to  mislead  public  opinion;  it  is  much 
more  because  some  50.000  Iraqi  prisoners  of 
war  being  held  in  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  and  the  ICRC  once  again  urgently 
need  your  Oovemments'  help. 

I  am  convinced  that  their  help  will  be 
forthcoming.  We  must  all  hope  that  it  will 
have  a  positive  effect. 

In  three  years,  the  ICRC,  by  itself,  has 
not  been  able  to  obtain  respect  of  humani- 
tarian law  in  the  conflict  between  Iraq  and 
Iran  and  especially  to  bring  Iran  to  respect 
the  third  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  It  was  obliged 
to  send  two  memoranda  on  7  May  1983  and 
on  10  February  1984,  to  your  Governments, 
explaining  the  difficulties  it  had  encoun- 
tered in  discharging  its  humanitarian  man- 
date in  that  conflict.  The  ICRC  received  val- 
uable help  from  many  governments  which 
were  determined  to  see  the  international 
humanitarian  law  to  prevail  and  which 
wanted  to  guarantee  the  survival  of  the  vic- 
tims whom  that  law  should  protect. 

In  the  spring  of  1984,  your  Governments' 
response  and  the  ICRC's  exceptional  pa- 
kience  seemed  to  have  borne  fruit  in  Iran. 

At  that  time,  the  ICRC  received  renewed 
oral  and  written  guarantees  from  the  Irani- 
an authorities  that  they  wished  to  apply  the 
Third  Convention  and  so  resumed  its  visits 
to  the  Iraqi  prisoners,  starting  on  19  May 
1984.  Por  the  third  time,  aftsr  the  interrup- 
tions of  1982  and  1983,  the  ICRC  hoped  that 
it  would  finally  be  able  to  work  in  Iran 
under  normal  conditions. 

From  May  to  October  1984,  ICRC  dele- 
gates were  able  to  visit  nine  c»mps  and  see 
some  29.000  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war.  or  about 
half  the  total  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
being  held  in  Iran. 

These  visits  did  not  go  as  smoothly  as  had 
been  expected.  Some  prisoners  were  re- 
moved from  the  camps  before  the  delegates 
arrived;  others  were  prevented  from  seeing 
the  delegates  during  the  visits.  These  visits, 
although  incomplete,  enabled  the  ICRC  to 
get  a  clear  picture  of  the  conditions  of  cap- 
tivity of  the  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities, in  numerous  confidential  repre- 
sentations, the  points  causing  it  concern. 

On  10  October  1984,  in  the  camp  at 
Oorgan.  the  ICRC  delegates  were  wttneas  to 
an  incident  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
prisoners  of  war.  As  it  is  customary,  the 
ICRC  submitted  a  report  on  the  incident  to 
the  authorities  of  Iraq  and  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran,  in  which  It  reminded  the 
Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  of  its  obligation 
under  the  Convention  to  conduct  an  inquiry 
into  the  events.  From  that  day,  Iran  sus- 
pended all  ICRC  activities  on  Its  territory 
and  undertook  a  campaign  of  slander 
against  the  ICRC  of  unprecedented  viru- 
lence In  the  120-year  history  of  the  ICRC 
and  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
movement. 

Unfortunately,  what  happened  in  Gorgan 
is  not  an  isolated  incident— that,  ICRC  has 
ascertained  in  a  manner  leaving  no  room  for 
doubt.  Other  violent  confrontations  have 
taken  place  in  other  camps,  causing  numer- 
ous deaths  and  injuries.  Such  violence— as 


we  have  repeatedly  told  the  Iranian  authori- 
ties—is the  inevitable  result  of  Iran's  policy 
throughout  the  past  three  years,  a  policy 
the  ICRC  has  already  described  arjd  de- 
nounced in  its  memorandum  of  10  February 
1984, 1  quote:  "Ideological  and  political  pres- 
sure, intimidation,  systematic  're-education' 
and  attacks  on  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  prisoners  have  remained  a  constant  fea- 
ture of  life  in  the  camps,  and  even  seem  to 
increase  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain persons  having  no  connection  with  the 
normal  running  of  the  camps.  Representa- 
tives of  a  "department  of  political  and  ideo- 
logical educaticm",  members  of  Iraqi  opposi- 
tion groups  who  have  fled  to  the  Islamic  Re- 
public of  Iran,  and  the  official  press  all  at- 
tempts to  incite  the  prisoners  against  their 
government". 

The  Gorgan  tragedy  is  but  one  more  prosf 
of  the  fact  that  these  deliberate  violations 
of  the  Third  Convention  continue  In  spite  of 
the  appeals  of  the  ICRC  and  the  SUtes  par- 
ties to  the  Conventions. 

Today,  and  for  the  third  time  in  three 
years,  Iran  has,  with  no  valid  Justification 
whatsoever,  denied  the  ICRC  its  right  to 
have  access  to  the  Iraqi  priaoners. 

At  stake  is  the  physical  and  moral  survival 
of  thousands  of  men  and  futtire  respect  for 
the  Geneva  Conventions:  such  a  policy 
forces  in  fact  prisoners  of  war  to  choose  be- 
tween treason  or  death.  This  policy  must 
cease,  but  we  fear  that  the  Islamic  Republic 
of  Iran  will  not  consent  to  stopping  it  unless 
it  is  convinced  that  the  international  com- 
munity demands  this  of  It  as  it  would  of  any 
State  signatory  to  the  Conventions. 

In  making  this  appeal,  the  ICRC  is  well 
aware  that  in  other  serious  situations  in  the 
past  it  has  not  had  recourse  to  such  an  ex- 
ceptional measure.  It  is  also  aware  that  the 
situation  of  captivity  of  prisoners  of  war  in 
Iraq  is  not  satisfactory  and  wishes  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  taking  on  their  behalf  aU 
the  measures  which  circumstances  dictate. 

But  the  repeated  and  systematic  nature  of 
the  Iranian  violations  of  the  Third  G«ieva 
Convention  is  so  serious  that  the  ICRC  feels 
that  if  it  did  not  have  recourse  to  this  ex- 
ceptional measure,  it  would  Jeopardize  by  its 
silence  not  only  the  lives  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men,  but  also  the  very  future  of 
humanitarian  law.  It  places  the  fate  of 
these  men  and  the  future  of  humanitarian 
law  in  your  hands  and  those  of  your  govern- 
ments. Under  article  1  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ventions, it  is  the  legal  duty  of  States  Par- 
ties to  ensure  that  governments  engaged  in 
an  armed  conflict  respect  these  Conven- 
tions: the  efforts  of  the  ICRC  to  ensure  pro- 
tection of  prisoners  of  war  in  Iran  will  fail 
unless  the  Iranian  authorities  are  brought 
to  realize  that  it  is  the  poUtical  will  of  the 
Community  of  States  to  see  humanitarian 
law  observed. 

Indies  and  Gentiemen.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention  and  your  help. 

CComite  International  De  La  Crolx-RougeJ 
[Original:  R«nch] 

Sbcokd  MosoRAinnjif  Twom  thx  Irtsxiia- 
noRAL  Comfrrm  or  thx  Rxd  Cross  to 
THE  States  Parties  to  trx  Geneva  Coh- 

VXMTIOIIS  or    12   AUGtrST   1949   COMCBRmiG 
THE  ConUCTT  BSTWEHI  ISLAMIC  RXTUBUC 

or  Irar  AND  Returuc  op  Iraq 

Geneva.  10  February  1984 

On  7  May  1983,  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  was  compelled  to 
address  an  appeal  to  all  the  State  Parties  to 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  With  reference  to 
the  solemn  undertaking  of  these  States  to 
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respect  and  enture  respect  for  the  Conven- 
tions at  all  times,  the  ICRC  asked  them  to 
make  evoy  effort  to  ensure  the  ricorous  ap- 
plication of  International  Humanitarian 
Law  by  the  two  belligerent  states  i.e.  the  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  Iran  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Republic  of  Iraq  on  the  other,  and  to 
enable  the  ICRC  to  effectively  perform  lU 
humanitarian  task  of  helping  the  great 
number  of  dvUlan  and  military  victims  of 
this  conflict. 

Nine  months  after  making  its  first  Appeal, 
the  ICRC  notes  that  the  resulU  hoped  for 
have  been  achieved  only  to  a  very  limited 
degree,  and  It  feels  that  the  States  Parties 
to  the  Conventions  should  be  informed  of 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  principles  of  Hu- 
manitarian Law  in  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  and  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 

The  ICRC  wishes  to  stress  that  iu  two 
memoranda  concern  serious  infringements 
of  International  Humanitarian  Law  which 
are  known  to  have  occurred  and  which  en- 
danger the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  caught  up  in  this  con- 
flict, and  which  flout  the  very  spirit  and 
principles  of  that  law.  These  inf  ringonents, 
if  unchecked,  may.  in  time,  bring  into  dis- 
credit those  rules  of  law  and  universal  prin- 
ciples which  the  States  Parties  to  the  Con- 
ventions laid  down  to  provide  human  beings 
with  a  better  defence  against  the  evils  of 


Ftom  its  experience  the  ICRC  is  conscious 
that  increaaingly  numerous  violations  of 
International  Humanitarian  Law  have  in- 
variably placed  Insurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  peace  negotiations,  even  when  all 
belligerents  wished  to  end  the  conflict.  FDr 
example,  recent  conflicts  have  been  need- 
lessly prolonged  because  no  agreement  was 
reached  on  arrangements  concerning  prison- 
ers of  war.  The  ICRC  thus  calls  upon  States 
working  towards  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
the  region  to  consider  most  carefully  the 
problems  which  will  inevitably  arise  because 
of  the  infringements  of  the  Oeneva  Conven- 
tions by  the  belligerents. 

In  particular,  the  ICRC  would  ask  States, 
in  the  course  of  their  dealings  with  each  of 
the  two  parties  to  the  conflict,  to  broach 
the  humanitarian  questions  which  are 
hereby  submitted  to  them.  The  States  are 
also  urged  to  lend  their  active  support  to 
the  ICRCs  efforts  to  help  the  victims  of  the 
conflict  which  is  strictly  within  the  terms  of 
the  humanitarian  mandate  assigned  to  the 
ICRC  through  the  Geneva  Conventions.  Fi- 
nally, the  ICRC  hopes  that  discussions  will 
be  held  to  designate  Protecting  Powers  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  tasks  encumbent  on 
such  states  by  the  Oeneva  Conventions. 
Naturally,  the  ICRC  would  wish  to  woik 
closely  with  the  Protecting  Powers. 

The  ICRC  is  convinced  that  the  SUtes 
Parties  to  the  Conventicms  are  aware  of 
what  is  truly  at  stake  in  the  steps  proposed, 
and  that  it  wiU  be  their  desire  and  intention 
to  translate  into  action  the  commitment 
which  they  undertook  in  adopting  Article  1 
conmum  to  the  Four  Geneva  Conventions  of 
12  August  1949. 

ISLAMIC  RXrUBUC  OF  DLUI 

A.  /nwi  Prisoners  of  War  Interned  in  the 
iMlamic  RejnMic  of  Iran 

1.  The  activities  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  in  favour  of  the 
Iraqi  prisoners  were  again  suspended  on  27 
July  1983.  The  ICRC  considers  that.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  it  has  not  been  able  to  discharge 
its  mandate  as  prescribed  by  the  Third 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  for  almost  two 
years. 


At  present,  some  50,000  prisoners  are 
without  the  international  protection  to 
which  ^ey  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  their 
status. 

In  thib  connection,  the  ICRC  is  no  longer 
the  following  tasks: 
the  precise  number  of  prison- 
to  ascertain  how  they  are  dis- 
among  various  places  of  interment, 
information  on  the  identity  and 
state  o4  health  of  each  prisoner  of  war  in 
notify  this  family  and  the  Iraqi 
lent. 

tor  the  material,  psychological 
Iplinary  conditions  of  internment  by 
1  regiUar  visits  to  the  camps  and 
interviews  without  witness  with  the  prison- 
ers. 

To  draw  up  lists  of  prisoners  of  war  who 
should  iquickly  be  repatriated  because  of 
severe  itounds  or  illness. 

To  mgintain  effective  surveillance  of  the 
flow  of  Red  Cross  messages  between  the 
prisonen  and  their  families. 

These  tasks  of  surveillance  are  all  categor- 
ically stipulated  in  the  Convention  and  con- 
stitute Indispensable  requirements  for  the 
effective  protection  of  prisoners  by  ICRC 
delegate. 

2.  Nuiierous  facts  and  indications,  when 
considered  together,  arouse  great  concern 
on  the  9art  of  the  ICRC  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  the  prisoners  and  the  authorities' 
real  reasons  for  preventing  the  ICRC  from 
carrying  out  its  activities.  The  ICRC  has 
noted  the  following  specific  points: 

The  ICRC  has  constantly  been  denied 
access  to  certain  categories  of  prisoners 
such  as  high-ranking  officers. 

Severs  sentences  have  been  passed  on  a 
number  of  prisoners.  Despite  repeated  de- 
mands, the  ICRC  has  received  neither  notl- 
flcations  nor  explanations  which  should,  by 
law,  havje  been  submitted  to  it. 

SerioilB  incidents  have  occurred  In  certain 
camps,  f^lrther-more,  among  the  death  cer- 
tificates issued  by  the  Iranian  authorities 
for  members  of  the  enemy  armed  forces 
"killed  m  action",  the  ICRC  has  received  a 
numberrwhich  were  despatched  very  tardily 
and  wlt|iout  any  comment  in  relations  to 
persons  I  who  were  known  to  have  been  in- 
terned fe  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  for 
many  yHrs,  since  they  had  been  registered 
and  visited  on  several  occasions  by  ICRC 
delegates. 

Ideoldgical  and  political  pressure,  intimi- 
dation. isystemaUc  "re-education"  and  at- 
tacks oit  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  pris- 
oners have  remained  a  constant  feature  of 
life  In  the  camps,  and  even  seem  to  increase 
as  a  reikilt  of  the  activities  of  certain  per- 
sons hwing  no  connection  with  the  normal 
runnins  of  the  camps.  Representatives  of  a 
"depart^ient  of  poUtlcal  and  Ideologleal 
education",  members  of  Iraqi  opposition 
groups  Who  have  fled  to  the  Islamic  Repub- 
lic of  Irkn.  and  the  official  press  all  attempt 
to  indtf  the  prisoners  against  their  govern- 
ment, on  many  occasions,  the  ICRC  has 
submitt^  to  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Islamic  liepubllc  of  Iran  detailed  and  clear- 
ly reastmed  requests  that  m  stop  should  be 
put  to  these  practices  which  States,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Third  Geneva  Convention, 
agreed  to  ban.  The  ICRC  has  made  the  abo- 
lition of  these  practices  a  condition  for  the 
resiunpUon  of  its  activities,  since  the  dis- 
charge of  its  mandate  Is  incompatible  and 
irrecondilable  with  attempts  at  political  and 
ideological  conditioning  of  prisoners.  To 
date,  thie  ICRC  has  received  no  satisfactory 
reply  t«  the  written  and  oral  representa- 
tions which  it  has  made  on  the  subject  to 


the  Oovemnjent  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran. 

B.  Iraqi  Civilians  Refugees  in  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran 
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A.  Iranian  |>risoners  of  War  Held  in  the 
iRepublic  of  Iraq 

1.  Every  mdnth  without  faU  since  October 
1980,  ICRC  felegates  have  visited  Iranian 
prisoners  of  I  war,  who  currently  nimiber 
7.300  and  ar«held  in  six  internment  camps. 
The  vlsiU  taMe  place  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  laid  down  in  ArUcle  126  of  the 
Third  Geneva  Convention,  a  main  stipula- 
tion of  which  is  that  the  delegates  should  be 
able  to  talk  freely  and  without  witnesses 
with  prisoner^  of  their  choice. 

At  a  rule,  Prisoners  of  war  are  registered 
by  the  ICRC]within  a  reasonably  short  time 
of  being  captared. 

On  the  wh(|le,  the  exchange  of  Red  Cross 
messages  betiween  the  prisoners  and  their 
families  wor|s  well,  though  delays  which 
may  sometimes  be  quite  long  are  still  caused 
by  the  Iraqi  censorship  procedure. 

2.  In  the  camps  themselves,  the  ICRC  has 
observed  a  npnber  of  significant  improve- 
ments in  the  material  conditions  of  inter- 
ment Moreo^r.  the  authorities  have  taken 
steps  to  put  Ml  end  to  the  random  acts  of 
brutality  to  Which  the  ICRC  drew  their  at- 
tention on  many  previous  occasions.  Fur- 
thermore, an  iinprovement  In  disciplinary 
measures  has  been  apparent  since  autumn 
1983.  I 

3.  On  29  January  1984, 190  Iranian  prison- 
ers, 87  of  wliom  were  severely  wounded  or 
sick,  were  handed  over  by  the  Iraqi  authori- 
ties to  the  ICftC  in  Ankara  for  repatriation. 

4.  The  ICRP  is  concerned  by  the  fact  that 
a  large  numl^r  of  members  of  the  enemy 
armed  forcesJboth  officers  and  other  ranks, 
some  of  whom  were  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Iraqi  armed  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conflict,  are  Istlll  being  held  in  detention 
centers  to  wUlch  the  ICRC  is  denied  access. 
The  ICRC  hits  regularly  submitted  to  the 
government  and  military  authorities  of  Iraq 
lists  of  name^  showing  that  several  hundred 
such  prisoner^  of  war  exist.  The  ICRC  men- 
tions with  satisfaction  that  at  the  end  of 
1983  it  was<  allowed  to  register  several 
downs  of  these  prisoners,  who  had  been 
captured  at  ihe  start  of  the  conflict  and 
have  now  been  placed  in  camps  visited  by 
the  ICRC.      I 

The  ICRC  has  good  grounds  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  prisoners  held  In  places  to 
which  it  does  not  have  access.  These  prison- 
ers are  deprived  of  their  most  basic  rights 
and,  according  to  many  mutually  corrobo- 
rating sources  of  information,  are  held  In 
conditions  wbich  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  humanitarian  law. 
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B.  Iranian  Civiliant  Who  Have  Been  De- 
ported To  Or  Taken  Refuge  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Imn 

1.  During  the  conflict,  several  tens  of 
thousands  of  Iranian  civilians  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  in  the  frontier 
areas  of  Khuzestan  and  Kurdistan  to  Iraqi 
territory. 

The  Iraqi  authorities  have  accepted  that 
in  principle  the  ICRC  should  be  present 
from  now  on  among  these  civilians,  and  ooo- 
slderable  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  these  civil- 
ians when  it  was  necessary. 

2.  Since  the  start  of  the  conflict,  the  ICRC 
has  registered  more  than  a  thousand  civil- 
ians in  the  prisoner-of-war  camps,  including 
women  and  elderly  men  arrested  in  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  by  the  Iraqi  armed  forces. 
Although  it  has  been  possible  to  repatriate 
several  hundred  of  these  people,  an  overall 
solution  to  the  problem  still  has  to  be 
found. 

C.  Bombing  of  civilian  area*  by  the  Iragi 
armed  force* 

The  Iraqi  air  force  has  continued  to  carry 
out  regular  indiscriminate  bombing  of  Irani- 
an built-up  areas,  sometimes  more  than  300 
km  from  the  front.  The  result  has  been  loss 
of  life,  sometimes  on  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
siderable destruction  of  purely  civilian  prop- 
erty. These  deliberate  attacks  on  civilians 
and  civilian  property  are  sometimes  desig- 
nated as  reprisals;  they  contravene  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war.  in  particular  with 
regard  to  the  basic  principle  that  a  distinc- 
tion must  be  made  between  military  objec- 
tives and  civilian  peraons  and  property. 

[Original:  French] 
Appxal 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  and  the  Repub- 
lic of  Iraq,  the  highest  authorities  of  both 
these  States  parties  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions have  several  times  confirmed  their  in- 
tention to  honour  their  international  obliga- 
tions deriving  from  those  treaties. 

Despite  these  sssurances.  the  Internation- 
al Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  which  has 
had  a  delegation  in  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Iran  and  in  the  Republic  of  Iraq  from  the 
very  start  of  the  hostilities  In  1980,  has  en- 
countered all  kinds  of  obstacles  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mandate  devolving  on  it  under 
the  Geneva  Conventions,  despite  its  repeat- 
ed representations  and  the  considerable  re- 
sources which  it  has  deployed  in  the  field. 

Faced  with  grave  and  repeated  breaches 
of  international  humanitarian  law  which  it 
has  Itself  witnessed  or  of  which  it  has  estab- 
lished the  existence  through  reliable  and 
verifiable  sources,  and  having  found  it  im- 
possible to  Induce  the  parties  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  violations,  the  ICRC  feels  in  duty 
bound  to  make  these  violations  public  in 
this  present  Appeal  to  States  and  its  at- 
tached memorandum. 

The  ICRC  wishes  to  stress  that,  pursuant 
to  its  invariable  and  published  policy,  it  im- 
dertakes  such  overt  steps  only  in  very  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  when  the  breaches 
involved  are  major  and  repeated,  when  con- 
fidential representations  have  not  succeeded 
in  putting  an  end  to  such  violations,  when 
its  delegates  have  witnessed  the  violations 
with  their  own  eyes  (or  when  the  existence 
and  the  extent  of  those  breaches  have  been 
established  by  reliable  and  verifiable 
sources)  and,  finally,  when  such  a  step  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  victims  who  must  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  be  protected  by  the  Con- 
ventions. 


The  ICRC  makes  this  solemn  Appeal  to 
all  States  parties  to  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions to  ask  them— pursuant  to  the  commit- 
ment they  have  undertaken  according  to  Ar- 
ticle 1  of  the  Conventions  to  ensure  respect 
of  the  Conventions— to  make  every  effort  so 
that- 
International  humanitarian  law  is  respect- 
ed, with  the  cessation  of  these  violations 
which  affect  the  lives,  the  physical  and 
mental  well-being  and  the  treatment  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian 
victims  of  the  conflict:  the  ICRC  may  fully 
discharge  the  himianltarian  task  of  provid- 
ing protection  and  assistance  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  it  by  the  States;  all  the 
means  provided  for  in  the  Conventions  to 
ensure  their  reject  are  used  to  effect  espe- 
cially the  designation  of  Protecting  Powers 
to  represent  the  belligerents'  interests  in 
their  enemy's  territory. 

The  ICRC  fervently  hopes  that  its  voice 
will  be  heeded  and  that  the  vital  Importance 
of  its  mission  and  of  the  rule  of  internation- 
al humanitarian  law  will  be  apparent  to  all 
and  fully  recognised,  in  the  transoradlng  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  as  a  first  step  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  peace. 

MXMOXAmDIf 
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ISLAMIC  BEPUBUC  OP  UJiM 

According  to  the  Iranian  authorities  they 
today  hold  45,000  to  50.000  prisoners  of  war. 
The  Third  Oieneva  Convention  confers  on 
those  prisoners  a  legal  status  entitling  them 
to  specific  rights  and  guarantees. 

Regittratixm  and  capture  card* 

One  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Con- 
ventions demands  that  each  prisoner  of  war 
be  enabled,  immediately  upon  his  capture  or 
at  the  latest  one  week  after  his  arrival  in  a 
camp,  to  send  his  family  and  the  Central 
Priscmers-of-War  Agency  a  card  Informing 
them  of  his  captivity  and  his  state  of 
health. 

This  operation  proceeded  normally  at  the 
beginning.  However,  the  obstacles  which  the 
Iranian  authorities  constantly  put  in  the 
way  of  the  ICRC  delegates'  worii  led  to  a 
progressive  decline  in  that  activity  from 
Blay  1082  onwards. 

At  present  the  ICRC  has  registered  only 
30.000  prisoners  of  war.  leaving  15.000  to 
20.000  families  in  the  agony  of  uncertainty, 
which  is  precisely  what  the  imperative  pro- 
visions of  the  Conventions  are  designed  to 
avoid. 

Oorretpondenoe  between  priaonen  of  war 
and  their  familie* 

The  considerable  delay  and  the  holding 
up  of  mall,  every  aspect  of  which  is  regulat- 
ed by  the  Convention,  aggravate  the  fami- 
lies' worries  and  the  prisoners'  distress. 

Although  thousands  of  messages  are  sent 
each  month  by  Iraqi  families  through  the 
ICRC  and  thence  to  the  Iranian  military  au- 
thorities for  censorship  and  distribution,  a 
great  many  prisoners  of  war  complain  they 
have  received  no  mail  for  many  months. 
The  ICRC  is  no  longer  able  to  exercise  any 
supervision  of  the  distribution  and  collec- 
tion of  family  messages. 

ICRC  vi*it*  to  pritoner-of-VDar  camp* 

The  Third  Oeneva  Convention  stipulates 
that  ICRC  delegates  shaU  be  allowed,  with 
no  limitation  of  time  or  frequency,  to  visit 
all  places  where  prisoners  of  war  are  held 
and  to  interview  the  prisoners  without  wit- 
nesses. In  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  this 
essential  provision  is  being  violated. 

The  ICRC  has  lost  track  of  the  interned 
population  since  May  1983:  only  7,000  pris- 


oners of  war  have  benefited  from  regular 
visiU  by  the  ICRC. 

Many  places  of  internment  have  been 
opened  since  then  but  the  ICRC  has  never 
had  access  to  them  and  has  not  even  been 
noUfled  of  their  existence. 

Ctmsequently  the  ICRC  can  no  longer 
monitor  the  material  living  oonditloDs  and 
treatment  of  the  Iraqi  prisoners  of  war  in- 
terned in  Iran. 

Although  there  did  occur  at  the  end  of 
1982  one  truncated  visit  during  which  the 
delegates  were  not  permitted  to  interview 
prisoners  without  witnesses,  snd  two  spot 
VisiU  in  March  1983,  the  latest  complete 
visit  to  a  prisoner-of-war  camp  consistent 
with  treaty  rules  dates  back  to  May  1982. 

The  fact  that  it  has  not  had  access  to  the 
great  majority  of  prisooen  of  war  for  moie 
than  a  year,  and  the  systematic  conceal- 
ment of  some  categories  of  prisoners  of 
war— high  ranking  officers,  foreigners  en- 
listed in  the  Iraqi  army— gives  the  ICRC 
cause  to  be  profoundly  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  those  prisoners. 

Tnatment  of  prleomer*  of  war 

In  a  general  way.  the  Iraqi  prisoners  of 
war.  right  from  the  time  of  their  capture, 
are  subjected  to  various  forms  of  ideological 
political  pressure— intimidation,  outrages 
against  their  honour,  f meed  partidpatJon  In 
mass  demonstrations  decrying  the  Iraqi 
Government  and  authorities— which  consti- 
tute a  serious  attack  on  their  moral  Integri- 
ty aiul  dignity.  Such  treatment  which  runs 
counter  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Convention,  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse 
since  September  1981. 

Last  but  not  least,  concordant  inf  onaation 
from  various  sources  and  wttoesses  confirm 
the  ICRCs  certainty  that  some  camps  have 
been  the  scene  of  tragic  events  leading  to 
the  death  or  injury  of  prisoners  of  war. 
Severely  wounded  and  tick  prieonen  of  war 

The  Third  Geneva  Conventioo  states  that 
"parties  to  the  conflict  are  bound  to  send 
badi  to  their  own  country.  reganDeas  of 
numbers  or  rank,  seriously  wounded  and  se- 
riously sick  prisoneis  of  war.  after  having 
cared  for  them  until  they  are  flt  to  travel 
.  .  .".  Although  there  have  been  three  repa- 
triation operations— on  16  June.  35  August 
1981  and  30  April  1983-and  despite  the  con- 
stitution of  a  mixed  medical  oommission. 
most  of  the  severely  wounded  and  slcx  pris- 
oners of  war  have  not  been  repatriated,  as 
required  by  the  Conventloa. 
siTDATioii  OP  lasinAw  PBiaoaou  op  wak  amd 
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1.  Prisoners  of  war.  So  far  the  ICRC  has 
registered  and  visited  at  regular  intervals 
some  6.800  prisoners. 

Retrittmtion  and  capture  card* 

In  general,  these  prisoners  of  war  are  reg- 
istered by  the  ICRC  within  the  time  limit 
specified  by  the  Convention. 

CorretjKmdence  between  prieoner*  of  war 
and  their  familie* 

After  some  initial  difficulties,  the  ex- 
change of  messages  between  priaoners  and 
their  families  has  been  satisfactory  for  the 
last  several  months. 

ICRC  vi*it*  to  pri»oner-of-war  camp* 

Every  single  month  since  October  1980, 
ICRC  delegates  have  visited  prisoners  of 
war  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Article  136 
of  the  Third  Oeneva  Conventimi.  which 
specifies  inter  alia  that  the  delegates  shaU 
be  enabled  freely  to  Interview  prisoners  of 
their  choice  without  witnesses. 
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However,  in  the  course  of  its  activities  in 
the  R^Niblic  of  Iraq,  the  ICRC  realised 
th*t  the  Iraqi  authorities  have  never  fully 
respected  the  Third  Geneva  Convention. 

The  ICRC  has  established  with  certainty 
that  many  Iranian  prisoners  of  war  have 
been  concealed  from  It  since  the  beginning 
of  the  conflict.  The  ICRC  has  drawn  up  lists 
containing  several  hundred  names  of  Irani- 
an prisoners  of  war  incarcerated  in  places  of 
detention  to  which  the  ICRC  has  never  had 
access.  Although  several  dosen  such  prison- 
ers have  been  returned  to  the  camps  and 
registered  by  the  ICRC  no  acceptable 
answer  has  been  found  to  the  problem  of 
concealed  prisoners. 

Treatment  ofjnitonen  of  vmt 

In  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  the  ICRC 
has  noted  some  appreciable  improvement  in 
material  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  ill- 
treatment  has  frequently  been  observed  and 
on  at  least  three  occasions  disorders  have 
been  brutally  quelled,  causing  the  death  of 
two  prisoners  of  war  and  injury  to  many 
others. 

Severely  injured  and  tick  pri*oner»  ofvoar 

The  Third  Geneva  Convention  states  that 
"parties  to  the  conflict  are  bound  to  send 
back  to  their  own  ooimtry,  regardless  of 
numbers  or  rank,  seriously  wounded  and  se- 
riously sick  prisoners  of  war,  after  having 
eared  for  them  until  they  are  fit  to 
travel .  .  .".  Although  there  have  been  four 
repatriatlon  operations— on  10  June.  25 
August  and  15  December  1981  and  on  1  May 
1983— and  despite  the  constitution  of  a 
mixed  medical  commission,  most  of  the  se- 
verely wounded  and  sick  prisoners  of  war 
have  not  been  repatriated,  as  required  by 
the  Convention. 

3.  Iranian  civilians:  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Iranian  civilians  from  the  Khuzistan  and 
the  Kurdistan  border  regions,  residing  in 
areas  under  Iraqi  army  control,  have  been 
deported  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq,  in  grave 
breach  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention. 

The  ICRC  delegates  have  had  only  re- 
stricted access  to  a  few  of  these  people. 

In  the  prisoner-of-war  camps  the  ICRC 
has  registered  more  than  a  thousand  civil- 
ians, including  women  and  old  men  arrested 
in  the  occupied  territories  by  the  Iraqi 
army,  deported  into  the  Republic  of  Iraq 
and  unjustifiably  deprived  of  their  freedom 
since  the  beginning  of  the  conflict. 

GKAVKS  SSlSfHW  COMMTrRD  ST  BOTH  PARTIES 
TOTHI  CONTLICT 

Both  in  Iran  and  Iraq  captured  soldiers 
have  been  summarily  executed.  These  exe- 
cutions were  sometimes  the  act  of  individ- 
uals involving  a  few  soldiers  faUen  into 
enemy  hands;  they  have  sometimes  been 
systematic  action  against  entire  enemy 
units,  on  orders  to  give  no  quarter. 

Wounded  enemies  have  been  slain  or 
simply  abandoned  on  the  field  of  battle.  In 
this  respect  the  ICRC  must  point  out  that 
the  number  of  enemy  wounded  to  which  it 
has  had  access  and  whom  it  has  registered 
in  hospitals  in  the  territory  of  both  belliger- 
ents is  disproportionate  to  the  number  of 
registered  able-bodied  prisoners  in  the 
camps  or  to  even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  extent  of  the  losses  suffered  by 
both  parties. 

The  Iraqi  forces  have  indiscriminately  and 
systematically  t>ombarded  towns  and  vil- 
lages, causing  casualties  among  the  civilian 
inhabitants  and  considerable  destruction  of 
civilian  property.  Such  acts  are  inadmissi- 
ble, the  more  so  that  some  were  declared  to 
be  reprisals  before  being  perpetrated. 
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>wns  also  have  been  the  targets  of 
indiscrilninate  shelling  by  Iranian  armed 
forces. 

Such  acts  are  in  total  disregard  of  the 
very  es  lence  of  international  humanitarian 
law  api  ilicable  in  armed  conflicts,  which  is 
founde«  on  the  distinction  between  civilians 
and  mittary  forces. 

liir.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  I  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
manaffTs  of  the  blU  whether  they  be- 
lieve ttiere  are  available  funds  for  the 
United  States  to  respond  to  the  ICRC 
M>pea]b  in  support  of  their  woiic  In 
Iraqaad  Iran? 

I  do^  as  I  say,  believe  it  is  worthy  of 
our  stipport.  simply  as  a  matter  of 
principle. 

If  Itls  a  question  of  fully  appropriat- 
ing fui  ids  to  the  Department  of  State 
accouit.  I  am  prepared  to  offer 
amendments  during  the  forthcoming 
supplefnental  appropriations  bill  or 
the  regular  iu>proprlations  bill. 

Bfr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  knows,  I 
fully  share  his  high  regard  for  the  im- 
portant humanitarian  work  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cro8S-[particularly  their  work  In 
behalf  lof  prisoners  of  war  and  political 
prisoners. 

And  I  share  his  concern  that  If  we  do 
not  reapond  to  the  problems  the  ICRC 
encounters  in  implementing  the 
Geneva  Conventions  In  one  part  of  the 
globe,  we  will  only  see  greater  difficul- 
ties in  other  parts  later  oil  It  is  criti- 
cally ii^iportant— as  well  as  in  our  own 
nationil  interest— to  support  the 
ICRC  ki  its  efforts  to  protect  prisoners 
of  war  and  secure  adherence  to  the 
Geneva  Conventions. 

So  I  share  the  Senator's  concern  and 
Join  him  in  urging  the  Department  to 
use  available  fimds  to  respond  to  the 
ICRC  topeal  in  behalf  of  their  pro- 
gram in  Iraq  and  Iran. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  deal- 
ing with  $14  million  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras  in  Nicaragua  be  printed  in  the 
Recors  (to  appear  before  the  vote  on 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  (^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recob^.  as  follows: 

Thx  Whir  Hoosk, 
Wathington.  June  11,  IMS. 
Hon.  RAbxkt  Dout, 
U.S.  Seiate, 
Wathififton,  DC. 

OxAH  Senator  Dolc  In  response  to  your 
query,  I  want  to  address  the  rationale  for 
supporting  a  $14M  level  of  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance  during  F7-85 
even  though  the  fiscal  year  is  more  than 
half  ov^. 

The  president's  initial  request  for  $14M 
was  a  bfre  bones  funding  level  based  upon  a 
resistance  force  of  between  9.000-10,000.  Al- 
though a  substantial  portion  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  passed,  the  infrastructure  neces- 
sary for  the  resistance  force  has  deteriorat- 
ed significantly  since  the  original  request. 
Becausg  the  need  remains  unmet  and  be- 
cause the  size  of  the  resistance  has  nearly 


those  f  01 
hasfaQed 
of  success 
lead  to  wldi 
expanding 
I  have 


doubled  and  I  continues  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
rate,  these  fiinds  are  needed  now. 

Even  for  a  period  of  four  months  the 
figure  of  $1^  is  not  an  unreaaonable  level 
of  support  e^wdally  when  compared  to  the 
Nicaraguan  announcement  that  Mr.  Orte- 
ga's recent  tap  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
eastern  bloc!  countries  has  yielded  more 
than  laoOM  in  new  support  for  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  govemqkent. 
Sinoei 

I  BuDMcPaauun. 

Hi.  KENIIEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
vote  against  final  passage  of  the  De- 
partmoit  df  Stote  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  stear  1986  for  two  reasons. 
This  legisUtion  will  take  the  United 
States  closor  to  war  in  Nicaragua,  and 
It  will  seriously  hamper  the  efforts  to 
achieve  peace  and  freedom  for  Na- 
mibia in  southern  Africa. 

My  reaso^  for  opposing  further  as- 
sistance to  Ithe  Contra  forces  fighting 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua are  weU  known.  This  legislation 
authorizes  the  expenditure  of  an  addi- 
tional $38  I  million  for  aasigtance  to 
I  believe  that  this  policy 
the  past  and  has  no  hope 
the  future.  It  can  only 
war  inside  Nicaragua  and 
throughout  the  region, 
stated  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  repeal  of  the  Clark  amend- 
ment. This  legislation,  as  amended  by 
the  full  Senate  on  the  floor,  contains 
such  a  rep^aL  In  my  view,  this  aligns 
the  United  States  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  and  prevents  our 
Govemment  from  playing  an  effective 
role  as  an  feonest  broker  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  iiidependence  for  Namibia. 

If  the  bUl  had  come  to  the  vote  for 
final  passage  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
the  Foreifloi  Relations  Committee.  I 
would  havQ  supported  it.  But  it  has 
been  changed  radically  by  amend- 
ments added  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  And  in  this  new  form,  I  cannot 
support  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendmentB  to  come  before  the 
Senate.       I 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  are  pre- 
pared to  proceed  to  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  I 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  LUGHAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  I  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  [the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2068,  Calendar  Order  No.  124. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rebort. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  ; 

A  bill  (H.R;  2068)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscfl  years  1986  and  1987  for  the 
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Department  of  SUte.  the  United  SUtes  In- 
formation Agency  and  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  House  bill  and  insert  the 
language  of  S.  1003.  as  amended, 
therefore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HARKnr] 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Bfr. 
IifoUTSl  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ntmif]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  80, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  122  Leg.] 

YEAS-80 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Moynlhan 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Uurkowskl 

Annitrons 

noldwater 

NteUea 

Baueus 

Oore 

Paekwood 

Bentaen 

Gorton 

Presiler 

Bldeii 

Ormmm 

Pryor 

fftrtnmsn 

Oraisley 

Quayle 

Boren 

Hmtch 

Rlesle 

Boactivltz 

Hawkins 

Rockefeller 

Brmdley 

Hecht 

Roth 

Bumpen 

Heins 

Rudnan 

Bjffvl 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

CbalSe 

HoUlngi 

Saawr 

ChUes 

Humithrey 

Simon 

Cochtan 

Johnston 

Slmiaon 

Cohen 

Kimf baum 

Specter 

D'Amsto 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lautenbers 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Stevena 

Denton 

Leahy 

Dixon 

Long 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenid 

Wallop 

MatUngly 

Warner 

Esgleton 

lIcConDeU 

Welcker 

East 

Metaenbaum 

Wilson 

Bvsns 

MitcheU 

NAYS-17 

Burdick 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Cranston 

Beflin 

Melcber 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

PeU 

Kerry 

Proxmlre 

Oani 

Levin 

Zortaaky 

Hart 

NOT  VOTING- 

-3 

HarUn 


Inouye 


Runn 


So  the  bill  VELR.  2068),  as  amended 
was  passed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
any  necessary  technical  and  clerical 
corrections  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  2068,  that  it  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Helms,  tii.  Mathias,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
BiOEH,  and,  for  that  portion  of  the 
conference  dealing  with  Iran  claims 
legislation,  Mr.  Evahs.  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  indefinitely 
postpone  consideration  of  S.  1003. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  [Mr.  Pell] 
and  all  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  Senate  who  participated  in  a 
vigorous  debate  on  this  legislation.  I 
am  especially  appreciative  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Dole]  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  [Mr.  Btbo]  for  their 
great  assistance  in  getting  Members  to 
the  floor  and  expediting  the  comple- 
tion of  our  work. 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  majority 
and  minority  staff,  who  helj>ed  us  in 
refining  the  Job  we  have  done. 

Mr.  PEIiL.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  the 
Senator  in  his  encomiums  to  the  lead- 
ership and  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  on 
this  legislation. 

I  strongly  supported  this  bill  when  it 
was  presented  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  I  strongly  con- 
gratulate Senator  Lugah  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  regard.  I  would  have 
continued  to  support  this  bill  if  it  were 
basically  the  same  one  we  had  report- 
ed, but  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  it  is  not.  We 
have  adopted  a  provision  providing  for 
a  continuation  of  a  war  in  Nicaragua 


that  violates  our  commitment  under 
the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Whether  we  call  it 
humanitarian  aid  or  military  aid.  the 
bottom  line  is  that  we  have  voted  to 
sustain  the  Contras.  whose  military 
command  structure  is  dtHnlnated  by 
former  Somoza  pec^le.  The  Contras 
are  a  terrorist  force,  and  we  should 
not  dignify  them  by  calling  than  free- 
dom fighters  or  the  democratic  resist- 
ance. 

I  am  also  deeply  troubled  by  the  pro- 
visimi,  added  not  in  the  committee,  but 
on  the  floor  that  would  repeal  the  Claik 
amendment  relathig  to  Angola.  One 
Nicaragua  is  enough,  and  I  dont  believe 
that  we  advance  our  country's  in- 
terests by  generating  a  perception  that 
we  are  about  to  intervene  once  again 
in  Angola— a  perception  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  will  Jeopardize  our  effort  to 
secure  the  removal  of  Cuban  forces 
from  Angola. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  goes:  "If 
it  isnt  broken,  dcmt  fht  it."  Angola 
has  not  been  causing  trouble  in  the 
region,  it  has  been  moving  toward  the 
West,  and  its  cooperation  is  vital  if 
U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Namibia  are  to  sucoeed. 
Why  do  something  that  could  drive 
Angola  away  from  the  path  of  peace  in 
southern  Africa? 

For  these  reasons.  I  reluctantly  must 
oppose  S.  1003  in  its  amended  form.  I 
shall,  however,  be  doing  my  best  in 
conference  to  make  the  neoeasaiy 
changes  that  would  enable  me  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  I  think  it  is 
another  indication  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Ccanmlttee  is  pretty 
much  on  schedule  with  all  the  leglda- 
tion  it  has.  I  know  there  are  still  a 
couple  of  minor  items  hanging  out 
there,  like  the  genocide  treaty  and 
apartheid  legislation.  We  can  probably 
pass  those  on  a  voice  vote.  In  any 
event,  I  commend  both  managers  of 
the  bill. 

I  have  been  keeping  the  box  score 
here.  We  considered  this  for  4  days, 
consumed  24  hoiuv  and  30  minutes, 
had  16  rollcall  votes,  considered  63 
amendments,  agreed  to  50.  rejected  8. 
tabled  2.  withdrew  1.  and  there  are 
two  stiU  pending,  one  of  mine  and  one 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
in  the  completed  action. 

Again.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  for  their 
efforts  and  thank  the  many  colleagues 
who  were  willing  to  accommodate  the 
managers.  I  think  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  done  made  it  much  easier  for 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  We  never  really  had  any  prob- 
lem and  were  able  to  dispose  of  30 
amendments  yesterday  in  rather  rapid 
fashion.  Members  were  present,  they 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  their  amend- 
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ments,  and  they  were  accepted.  Even 
today,  when  we  had  some  rather  seri- 
ous differences.  Ifonbers  permitted  us 
to  vote.  So  the  Senate  has  worked  its 
wllL  I  commend  the  managers  for 
their  work  and  obviously,  their  staffs 
deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Democratic  leader. 

Hi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  deftness  with  which  he 
is  handling  the  schedule.  The  action 
on  this  bill  is  another  indicator  of  his 
skilL 

I  also  compliment  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  [Mr.  Lugab],  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr. 
Fell,  the  ranking  member.  I  compli- 
ment them  on  their  professionalism, 
their  ability,  their  patience,  their  rea- 
sonableness at  all  times. 

I  think  that  in  the  work  that  has 
been  done  and  the  bill  that  has  been 
produced,  while  there  are  some  areas 
not  every  Monber  will  be  exactly  in 
accord  with,  their  legislative  crafts- 
manship has  shone  through.  I  thank 
them  on  behalf  of  myself  personally 
and  also,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  I 
congratulate  them.  I  say  that  the  ex- 
pertness  that  they  have  demonstrated 
is  something  that  we  all  should  try  to 
emulate  from  time  to  time,  with  great 
pride. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  pass  Cal- 
endar No.  168.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olutlon  47. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority is  ready  to  proceed. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE  ENACT- 
MENT OF  THE  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  call  up  Calendar  No. 
168.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  reooluUon  (8.  Con.  Res.  47) 
obaervlnK  the  20th  annlvenary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  OMer  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  conciurent 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRAS8LEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution and  rise  to  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues give  it  their  support.  This  res- 
olution was  passed  unanimously  out  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  and  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. As  I  said  when  this  resolution 


was  introduced  by  Senator  Hcufz  on 
May  l  the  Older  Americans  Act  is  one 
of  th4  most  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation! designed  to  assist  older  Ameri- 
cans. As  such,  it  enjosm  broad  and  deep 
suppott  among  our  citizenry.  The  last 
20  yegrs  for  the  Older  Americans  Act 
network  and  programs  have  been 
years  j  of  constructive  growth  and 
changte.  The  programs  authorized  by 
the  aft  have  grown  from  around  $6 
million  in  1965  to  approximately  $1 
billion  today.  The  decentralized 
naturf  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
structiire  and  administration  of  its 
progrgms  has  allowed  State  and  local 
needsjand  interests  to  be  well  accom- 
modalled  during  this  period.  Now  the 
Older  lAmericans  Act  network  and  pro- 
grams are  in  a  period  diirtng  which  it 
seems  clear  that  there  is.  and  will  con- 
tinue lo  be.  considerable  ferment  and 
chann  in  their  environment.  Cost 
contamment  efforts  in  the  Federal 
health  programs  seem  to  be  increasing 
the  n^ed  for  the  kinds  of  services  the 
Older  i  Americans  Act  programs  offer. 
Tight  Federal  budgets  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  make  expansion  of  the  ex- 
isting fprograms  an  unlikely  prospect. 
In  thase  circumstances,  questions  may 
be  raised  about  the  iqjpropriate  prior- 
ities ai  between  and  among  the  several 
progrgms  authorized  by  the  act. 
Indeed,  questions  may  even  be  raised 
about  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  network:  Should 
it  be  direct  service  provision;  should  it 
be  planning,  coordinating  and  stimu- 
lating the  provision  of  services  on  the 
part  of  others;  should  it  be  case  man- 
agemebt  designed  to  help  older  people 
make  their  way  though  the  confusing 
array  of  community  services?  What- 
ever Itie  answer  to  this  set  of  ques- 
tions is  we  go  forward  with  the  Older 
Amerlbans  Act.  the  last  20  years  indi- 
cates jthat  the  Older  Americans  Act 
netwot-k  will  aOapt  and  change  in  wajrs 
which  will  enable  it  to  continue  to 
serve  the  varied  needs  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. I 

Mr.  'QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution; 47,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 
to  coiAmemorate  the  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  20  years  of 
suppcttt  and  service  to  our  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Older  Americans 
Act  [OAA]  has  been  one  of  the  most 
signiftant  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  Since  its  enact- 
ment, the  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  have  grown  from  a  few 
small ;  social  service  grants  and  re- 
search projects  to  a  network  of  over 
1.500  individual  community  service 
projedts  and  over  13.500  congregate 
nutrition  sites  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Hie  programs  are  administered  by 
57  State  and  territorial  units  on  aging, 
with  the  assistance  of  over  665  locaJUy 
based  area  agencies  on  aging.  The 
budg4  for  the  OAA  in  1966  was  $5.7 
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million.  T4day.  it  is  over  <1  billion, 
showing  tte  commitment  of  Congress 
to  the  pn  grams,  in  addition  to  the 
needs  that  exist  at  the  local  level. 

The  01d<r  Americans  Act  authorizes 
a  number  qf  very  important  programs, 
including  tihe  provision  of  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals,  transporta- 
tion within  the  community,  support 
for  famili^  with  a  member  suffering 
from  Alzheimer's  disease,  provision  of 
legal  services,  and  the  prevention  of 
elder  abv 


In  In 
spent 
and    supi 
helped 
going  to 


over  $14  million  was 
the  OAA  to  provide  meals 
^rt  services.  This  money 
for  close  to  3  million  meals 
iOOO  of  the  State's  most  eco- 
nomically needy  senior  citizens.  It  also 
paid  for  an  additional  1.8  million 
meals  that  were  delivered  to  more 
than  52.000  home-bound  seniors. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  also  pro- 
vides f unda  for  the  community  service 
employment  for  older  Americans, 
which  is  a  very  popular  and  worth- 
while proffam.  The  community  serv- 
ice employment  programs  provide  Jobs 
to  seniors. 'who  would  have  difficulty 
in  obtaining  employment,  in  areas  of 
service  to  the  community  such  as 
health,  welfare,  educational,  le^  or 
counseling  I  services,  library  and  recre- 
ational ser^rlces.  conservation,  mainte- 
nance or  restoration  of  natiuti  re- 
sources, arid  weatherization  activities. 
My  home  |  State  of  Indiana  has  re- 
ceived $8.31  million,  providing  Jobs  for 
1,627  elderly  workers. 

Perhaps  ynost  importantly,  the  pro- 
grams and  services  authorized  by  the 
Older  Americans  Act  provide  a  vital 
link  for  m^Jiy  elderly  people  to  their 
conununities.  from  which  they  might 
otherwise  be  cut  off.  For  many  older 
citizens,  the  senior  centers  provide 
them  with  personal  contacts  and 
friendship^  social  activities,  dances, 
cookouts,  day  trips,  lectures,  and  other 
types  of  intellectual  and  personal 
stimulation.  The  activities  and  the 
meals  offered  at  the  senior  center  are 
often  the  mason  for  seniors  to  get  out 
of  bed  eacti  day,  to  get  dressed  each 
day.  They  know  they  have  something 
to  look  foBward  to,  they  have  friends 
to  see  and  I  they  will  have  activities  to 
keep  them|  busy  and  feeling  produc- 
tive. Sometimes  the  sense  of  belonging 
and  of  self  jworth  is  missing  in  an  elder 
person's  life.  BCany  times  I  have  heard 
from  these  elderly  citizens  that  the 
senior  cenjters  funded  by  OAA  give 
them  a  reason  to  live  and  a  Joy  to  look 
forward  to  leach  day. 

For  these  and  so  many  other  rea- 
sons, I  hayie  always  been  a  strong  sui>- 
porter  of  t|ie  Older  Americans  Act  and 
wiU  continue  my  support  of  the  act.  I 
urge  my  cnlleagues  to  support  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  47,  which  com- 
memorates the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  enactment  of  a  truly  historic  and 


incredibly  successful  law,  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
8.  Con.  Ris.  47 

Whereas  1985  marka  the  30th  annlvenary 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  19«5: 

Whereaa  over  iU  30-year  history,  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  has  provided 
Important  social  and  human  services  to  tens 
of  millions  of  older  Individuals  in  their  com- 
munities helping  to  promote  greater  Inde- 
I>endence  for  them  and  maintaining  their 
dignltr. 

Whereas  one  of  the  key  elements  contrib- 
uting to  the  successful  Implementation  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  during  this 
20-year  period  was  the  establishment  of  the 
"a^ng  network"  which  conatsts  of  State  and 
area  agencies  on  aging,  as  well  as  congregate 
and  home  delivered  nutrition  providers  and 
other  supportive  aervloe  providers; 

Whereas  the  Administration  on  Aging, 
created  by  the  Act.  has  served  as  a  purpose- 
ful advocate  for  the  concerns  and  needs  of 
older  individuals: 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  Important 
funds  for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion programs  to  Improve,  expand  and  en- 
liance  services  to  older  individuals; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  provided  Important 
part-time  community  service  employment 
opportunities  for  low-income  older  Individ- 
uals, many  of  whom  work  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  other  older  Individuals; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  sought  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  older  American  Indians 
through  grants  to  Indian  tribes; 

Whereas  the  programs  and  services  pro- 
vided under  the  Act  have  been  more  success- 
ful because  of  the  contributing  role  of  vol- 
unteers; 

Whereas  the  Act  has  periodically  been 
amended  by  Congress  in  recognition  of  the 
changing  needs  of  our  rapidly  aging  society; 
and 

Whereas  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
serves  as  a  model  for  the  development  of 
community-based  services  which  provide  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization  of  older  in- 
dividuals: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retailved  by  the  Senate  (the  Hoiue  of  Bep- 
retentattvet  concurrtngJ,  That  the  Con- 
gress- 
CD  recognizes  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  and  the  successful  implementation  of 
such  Act: 

(2)  acknowledges  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  by  all  levels  of  the  aging  net- 
work and  recognises  that  the  Act  has 
achieved  its  mandate  to  the  extent  that  It 
has  because  of  the  day-to-day  work  per- 
formed by  the  aging  network;  and 

(3)  reaffirms  its  support  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  and  its  primary  goal 
of  providing  services  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  promote  the  independence  of  older  indi- 
viduals in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REFERRAL  OF  HJl.  1460 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  Senator  Oaaii,  I  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry: 

Will  the  Chair  state  to  which  com- 
mittee the  bill  H.R.  1460.  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  other  boidy.  would  be 
referred  under  rule  XXV.  if  a  referral 
were  made? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Hmii^ng^  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


R017TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


homa  City,  OK.;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meroe.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-1270.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  oil  and  gas  royalty  management 
and  collectim;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

BC-1271.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  tranmittttng,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  Inspector  Oeneral's  report  for  Oo- 
tobo- 1984  throuidi  March  1988;  to  the  Caa»- 
mittee  on  Governmental  Aftaits. 

BC-1273.  A  coramunieatiOD  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Mediation  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  49th 
annual  report  of  the  Board;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  labor  and  Human  Reaouroet. 

EC-127S.  A  mmmimtpathwi  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  requests  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1985; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  6:05  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  derks. 
announced  that  purstiant  to  section 
104  of  Public  Law  98-501.  the  Speaker 
appoints  from  private  life,  Mr.  Peter 
C.  Goldmark.  Jr.,  of  New  York.  NY,  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Public  Works  Improvement. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-13e8.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ranking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1369.  A  communication  from  the  Spe- 
cial Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  aUegations  of  improprieties 
by  an  attorney  employed  by  the  FAA,  Okla- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  ccnnmlttees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  from  the  Srieet 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1371.  An  original  Mil  to  authoriae  ap- 
propriations tar  fiscal  year  1986  tor  Intelli- 
gence acUvities  of  the  U  A  Qovemment.  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff,  the  Central 
Intelllgenoe  Agency  Retirement  and  Dlsaba- 
ity  System,  and  for  other  purposes;  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  June  6.  1986,  refetred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Aimed  Scrv- 
icea.  the  Committee  on  the  Jodlefary,  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
30-day  period  provided  In  section  3(b)  of 
Soiate  Resolution  400.  94tb  Congress,  pro- 
vided that  the  Committee  on  the  Judldaiy 
be  restricted  to  the  consMwatlon  of  Title  V. 
Governmental  Affairs  be  ifUlcted  to  consfcl- 
eration  of  section  803,  and  the  Conmlttoe  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  restricted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  section  804  and  title  VII;  pro- 
vided that  of  any  of  said  committees  faiU  to 
report  said  bill  within  the  30-day  time  limit, 
such  committee  sbaD  be  automatically  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  said 
bill  in  aooordanoe  with  section  3<b)  of 
Senate  Resolution  400. 94th  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  99-79). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  8rlen<y.  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

a  374:  A  biU  to  provide  authorisation  of 
appromlations  for  the  VA  Tlvvel  and 
Tourism  Administration  OSttpL  No.  99-80). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

&  1078:  A  bai  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  provide  authoriaationB 
of  approprlaUons.  and  tar  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  99-61). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources: 

J.  Floyd  Hall,  of  South  (Carolina,  to  be  a 
Monber  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  e^qtiring  Septem- 
ber 30, 1986: 

Donna  Hellene  Heame.  of  Missouri,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  National  Council  on  Edu- 
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cktional  Reaeuch  (or  a  term  ezpirinK  Sep- 
tember 30, 19M;  and 

Cart  W.  Salaer.  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
■earcti  for  a  term  ezpirlnc  September  30, 
1966. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  aOU>WATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  SerrioeK 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  C(»nmittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  Identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (**)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  Cohcsxssioh- 
AL  RaooKO  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  In 
the  RccoRS  of  May  22.  May  23,  June  3, 
Jime  5,  June  7,  and  June  10,  1985.  at 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 
Sbratb  Aucd  Sbvicu  CktmfiTta  Rovmn 

MlUTAKT  NomilATIOIlS 
JUmil.  1MB 

*1.  MaJ.  Oen.  Vaughan  O.  lang,  V&. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No. 
300) 

*3.  Lt  Oen.  Bennett  L.  Lewis.  D.S.  Army, 
(age  56)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
(Ref.  No.  301) 

■3.  Mai.  Oen.  John  P.  Wall.  VS.  Army,  to 
be  lieutenant  generaL  (Ref.  No.  302) 

*4.  CoL  Shirley  M.  Carpenter.  VS.  Air 
Force  Reserve,  to  be  brigadier  general.  (Ref. 
No.  307) 

*S.  MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  H.  Forman,  VS. 
Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No. 
308) 

*6.  Lt.  Oen.  James  M.  Lee.  VS.  Army,  (age 
58)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and  Lt. 
Oen.  Charles  W.  Bagnal.  VS.  Army,  to  be 
reaaiigned.  (Ref.  No.  309) 

**7.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  •  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Edward  &  Bodan.  Jr.)  (Ref.  No. 
310) 

••8.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  11  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Jon  K.  Plummer). 
(Ref.  No.  311) 

**9.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  117  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begins 
with  Bruce  R.  Altschuler).  (Ref.  No.  312) 

**10.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  155  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
(list  begins  with  John  A  Anderson).  (Ref. 
No.  313) 

**11.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  490  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  major  (list  begins 
with  Ridiard  D.  Alston).  (Ref.  No.  314) 

**13.  In  the  Army  there  are  216  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Oerald  P.  Stelter).  (Ref.  No. 
315) 
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**13-l^  In  the  Navy  Reserve  there  are  41 
appolntinents  to  permanent  ensign  (list 
begins  #lth  Joseph  M.  Muhitch).  (Ref.  No. 
316) 

*13.  ^ce  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden.  U.S. 
Navy,  td  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  No.  335) 

"14.  MaJ.  Arthur  D.  Nicholson.  Jr..  VS. 
Army,  for  posthumous  promotion  to  lieuten- 
ant colonel.  (Ref.  No.  336) 

*15.  (jfen.  James  E.  Dalton.  VS.  Air  Force, 
(age  54)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list 
(Ref.  No.  341) 

**16.  ii  the  Air  Force  there  are  19  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  (list  begins  with  John  H. 
Cain),  (ttef.  No.  343) 

"17.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  41  ap- 
pointmaits  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Robert  Calderon). 
(Ref.  NO.  343) 

"18.  lb  the  Air  Force  there  are  3  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  major  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Dennis  P.  McEneany).  (Ref.  No. 
344)        1 

"19.  In  the  Navy  there  are  2  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  permanent  ensign 
(list  begins  with  William  C.  Brown).  (Ref. 
No.  345 )( 

•20.  U  Gen.  Monroe  W.  Hatch.  Jr..  VS. 
Air  Foroe,  to  be  reassigned.  (Ref.  No.  348) 

*21.  Lt  0«i.  William  J.  Campbell,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  (age  54)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  (Ret.  No.  349) 

*22.  MaJ.  Gen.  Sidney  T.  Weinsteln.  VS. 
Army,  tp  be  lieutenant  general.  (Ref.  No. 
350)       ! 

•23.  Admiral  William  N.  SmaU,  U.S.  Navy, 
(age  58)  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
(Ref.  Na  351) 

•24.  Rear  Adm.  Olenwood  Clark.  Jr..  VS. 
Navy,  to  be  vice  admiral.  (Ref.  No.  352) 

•*26.  Ito  the  Army  there  are  8  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Edward  J.  Burke, 
Jr.).  (Rd.  No.  355) 

•*27.  In  the  Army  there  are  14  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel and  I  below  (list  begins  with  Samuel  L 
C^innintfiam).  (Ref.  No.  356) 

Total,]l,141. 


JNTHJO; 


DUCmON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By|  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  1271.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986  for  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
emmeni  the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
the  Ceniral  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Diaiibaity  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; fi0m  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence; ti>  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Conimittee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Com- 
mittee dn  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Com- 
mittee to  Oovemmental  Affairs.  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  June  6.  1985.  for  a 
30-day  time  period,  provided  that  the  Com- 
mittee 91  the  Judiciary  be  restricted  to  con- 
sideraUdn  of  UUe  V,  Oovemmental  Affairs 
be  restrl  cted  to  consideration  of  section  603, 
and  FDi  sign  Relations  be  restricted  to  con- 
sideraUt  n  of  section  604  and  title  VII. 
B]  Mr.  KA8TEN: 

S.  171 2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tsun-lit 


Poon:  t< 
Bj 


S.  127 1.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 


of  the 


Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  McCLURE: 


maintain  thenCinidoka  powerplant  rehabili- 
Ution  and  ealargement,  BUnldoka  project, 
Idaho-Wyommr.    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  POLE: 
8.  1374.  A  biU  to  Implement  the  Nairobi 
Protocol  to  tae  norenoe  Agreement  on  the 
Imixutation  ^f  Educational.  Scientific  and 
and  for  other  purposes: 
on  Finance. 
.nOAR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 


to  permit  free  entry  into 

of  the  peraonal  effects. 

other  related  articles  of  for- 

I.  officials/and  other  accred- 

\  delegations  involved  in  the 

ith  Pan  American  Games  to 

lis  in  1987:  to  the  Com- 


Cultural 
to  the 
By 

QOA' 

8.  1375.  A 
the  United 
equipment, 
eign 
Itedmi 
games  of  t 
be  held  in 
mitteeon 

By  MrJLAUTENBERO  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Dboo.  Mr.  Ksmnor.  Mr.  Bnu>. 
Mr.  IfOTinHAii.  Mr.  auuams.  Mr. 
BuKDiCK.  and  Mr.  Budlkt): 
S.  1276.  A  iill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
anoe  to  the  $tates  for  computer  education 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  (H|  lAbor  and  Himian  Resources. 
By  Mr.  |BRADI£T  (for  himself,  BCr. 
Cmus  and  Mr.  QiMmrnY. 
&  1377.  A  IHn  to  amend  UUe  ZIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  States 
may    provide    home    or   community-based 
services  under  the  Medicaid  program  with- 
out the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  waiver;  to 
the  Committoe  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCrED 
BILLS  ANt)  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


By 
S.  1273.  A 
tary  of  the 
ate.  and 
plant  rel 


McCLURE: 

>ill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
iterior  to  construct,  oper- 
itain  the  Minidoka  power- 
tation  and  enlargement, 
Minidoka  project.  Idaho-Wyoming;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

MUflDOKA  POW^VUUn  IBUSnjTATIOK  AMD 

I  sauurantorr 
•  Mr.  McciuRE.  Bir.  President,  I  am 
introducing  j  legislation  today  to  au- 
thorize the  I  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construes,  operate,  and  twaintjiw 
the  Minidoka  powerplant  rehabilita- 
tion and  J  enlargement.  Minidoka 
project,  IdaBo-Wyoming. 

As  my  coleagues  will  recall,  similar 
authority  was  included  in  S.  268  when 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  August  4, 
1983,  but.  unfortunately,  the  Minidoka 
authorizaUob  was  not  included  in  the 
final  versio^  of  the  measure  as  en- 
acted into  ^w. 

Subsequent  to  consideration  of  S. 
268,  Assistaat  Secretary  for  Water  and 
Science  of  (tie  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Robert  N.  Broadbent.  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress,  on  August  31.  a 
feasibility  study  and  environmental 
statement  on  the  proposed  project. 

Mr.  Presieient,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal 
signed  by  Asdstant  Secretary  Broad- 
bent  be  incl|ided  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  cjf  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  for  almost  80  years, 
the  MinidolJi  project  has  served  the 


people  of  southern  Idaho  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Originally  authorized 
for  construction  in  1904  as  the  first 
Federal  reclamation  development  In 
Idaho,  irrigation  water  was  first  deliv- 
ered by  the  project  in  1906.  Construc- 
tion started  in  1908  on  the  first  hydro- 
electric powerplant  in  the  Northwest 
at  the  newly  completed  Bfinidolca  Dam 
to  provide  irrigation  pumping  power  to 
the  project.  The  five  original  generat- 
ing units  have  been  Joined  by  two  ad- 
ditional unit£,  one  installed  in  1926 
and  the  other  1942.  The  existing  pow- 
erplant with  seven  units  has  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  13.4  megawatts  and 
average  annual  generation  is 
95.900.000  kilowatts-hours.  Power  gen- 
erated at  the  plant.  In  excess  of  \ocal 
irrigation  pumping  power  contracts,  is 
marketed  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration as  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  Power  System. 

The  powerplant.  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  in 
1974.  is  operating  today  much  as  it  did 
in  the  early  1900'8  except  that  imits 
one  through  six  are  nearing  the  end  of 
their  useful  life  and  are  extremely  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  to  maintain.  This 
situation  together  with  the  fact  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  water  now 
passes  the  dam  in  excess  of  the  plant 
hydraulic  capacity  led  the  Congress  to 
authorize  a  feasibility  study  of  the 
possibility  of  rehabilitation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  existing  powerplant. 

Mr.  President,  the  MinidolLa  power- 
plant  has  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation for  almost  80  years.  This  re- 
markable record  of  service  is  a  tribute 
to  the  original  builders  and  also  to  the 
current  personnel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  who  are  responsible  for 
maintenance  of  the  facility.  As  I  men- 
tioned, the  powerplant  is  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  and 
it  is  truly  a  fine  example  of  early 
power  development.  To  me,  one  of  the 
most  exciting  features  of  the  plan  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  to  preserve  much  of  the  ex- 
isting plant  and  machinery  as  a  public 
museum.  I  have  been  to  the  plant  and 
I  can  say  that  what  will  be  preserved 
would  merit  display  here  at  the  Smith- 
sonian in  Washington.  DC. 

In  addition  to  the  historic  aspect, 
the  authorization  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  address  recreational  and 
fish  and  wildlife  needs  in  the  project 
area  with  particular  care  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  outstanding 
trout  fishery  \0c2Xed  below  the  spill- 
way of  the  existing  dam. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarlcB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and   the   letter   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd,  as  follows: 
a  1273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representtitive*   of  the    United   Slate*   of 


America  in  Congrtu  aasemUed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  June 
17.  1902,  32  Stat.  388  and  AcU  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplementary  thereto).  Is  au- 
thorized to  oonstouct,  operate,  and  m»>ntjiti 
a  rehabilitation  and  enlargement  of  the  ex- 
isting Minidoka  powerplant,  Minidoka 
project,  Idaho-Wyoming,  consisting  of  two 
turbine  generator  units  of  fifteen  th^itanii 
kilowatts  each  in  replacement  of  existing 
units  one  through  six.  and  features  for  pur- 
poses of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife.  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
modify  the  capacity  of  the  powerplant  as 
determined  necessary  or  desireable  during 
preconstruction  study  and  design  and  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 

Sac.  2.  Hydroelectric  power  generated  by 
the  powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlarge- 
ment authorised  by  this  Act  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  distribu- 
tion and  marketing  through  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System.  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  is  authorized  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  msintain  transmission  facilities  as 
required  physically  to  connect  the  hydro- 
electric powerplant  authorized  In  section  1 
of  this  Act  to  existing  power  transmission 
systems  and  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
accomplish  distribution  and  marketing  of 
power  generated  by  the  hydroelectric  pow- 
erplant. 

Sec.  3.  Dtiring  Federal  construction  of  the 
powerplant  rehabilitation  and  enlargement 
authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  minim  tee  the  loss  of  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  to  power  customers  due  to 
unit  outages  which  result  from  such  con- 
struction. The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall 
seek  to  maintain,  through  purchase  if  re- 
quired, contractual  deliveries  of  capacity, 
energy,  or  both  at  contract  prices  to  custom- 
ers affected  by  unit  outages  resulting  from 
such  Federal  construction. 

Sbc.  4.  The  powerplant  rehabilitation  and 
enlargement  shall  be  designed,  constructed, 
and  operated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  com- 
patible with  valid  existing  water  rights  or 
water  delivery  to  the  holder  of  any  valid 
water  service  contract. 

Sk.  5.  The  provision  of  lands,  faculties, 
and  any  project  modifications  which  furnish 
fish  and  wildlife  or  recreation  benefits  In 
connection  with  the  project  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Federal  Water  Project 
Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213).  as  amended. 

Sk.  6.  The  Interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing interest  during  oonstnicttcm  and  Interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  Federal  reim- 
bursable cost  of  the  powerplant  shall  l>e  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  construction  of  the  powerplant  com- 
menced, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age Interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  its  outstanding  marketable  public  obli- 
gations which  are  neither  due  nor  callable 
for  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Sic.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated,  beginning  October  1, 1965,  for 
construction  of  the  Minidoka  powerplant  re- 
habilitation and  enlargement  and  related 
works  the  sum  of  $66,300,000  (October  1984 
price  levels),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any,  as  may  be  required  by  reason  of 
changes  in  the  cost  of  construcUcm  work  of 
the  types  involved  therein  as  indicated  by 
engineering  cost  Indexes.  There  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  powerplant  rehabilita- 


tion and  enlargement  and  related  w(Hks. 
There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  2  and  3  of  this  Act 

U.S.  DiTABnaiR  or  thk  Iimuoa. 

Omcx  OP  TBI  SmaxttkMT, 
Washington,  DC,  August  31, 1M4. 
Hon.  Gk>b<»Bvsh, 
President  oftheSenate,  Washington,  DC. 

Desk  Ma.  Pusiiwrr  As  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat.  1187),  transmitted  herewith  is 
my  report/final  mvinmmental  statement 
(report/FES)  on  the  Minidoka  Powerplant 
Rehabilitation  and  Enlargement,  Minidoka 
Project,  Idaho-Wyoming.  The  report/FEB  is 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
NaUonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  was 
filed  with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  June  3, 1982. 

The  key  feature  of  the  project  would  be  a 
35-megawaU  plant,  which  would  Include 
construction  of  a  new  30-megawatt  plant 
and  continued  operation  of  an  rrM'ng  5- 
megawatt  unit.  The  proposed  irian  Inchides 
features  and  measures  to  (1)  increase  elec- 
trical energy  production  at  the  site  by 
nearly  48  million  kilowatt  hours  annually: 

(2)  preserve  the  existing  powerplant  as  a 
public  museum;  (3)  expand  and  Improve  rec- 
reational facilities  in  and  near  Walcott 
Park;  and  (4)  conserve  and  — »h«»w»  Qgii  ^id 
wildlife  In  the  genowl  proximity  of  Mini- 
doka Dam,  Lake  Walcott  and  the  Snake 
River. 

The  proposed  report  on  the  project  was 
transmitted  to  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
States  and  interested  Federal  agencies  for 
review  on  September  18.  1981,  as  required 
by  law.  The  comments  received  as  a  result 
of  that  review,  none  of  which  opposed  the 
project,  are  addressed  In  the  report/raS. 

Also  enrloaed  as  part  of  the  repmt/^DB  Is 
the  Reports  of  Cooperating  Acendes  Ap- 
pendix which  contains  the  fuQ  Fish  and 
WOdllfe  (Coordination  Act  report.  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Fish  and  WOdllfe  Service 
and  our  adopUoo.  deletimi,  or  modification 
of  thoae  recommendatioas  and  the  ratioaale 
therefor  are  Included  in  the  reports. 

The  report/FES  was  tnuwnttted  to  the 
President  through  the  Offloe  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  on  January  3, 

1983.  Endoaed  Is  a  copy  of  the  June  13. 

1984.  response  from  OMB  advising  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  our  sutamltttng  the 
report/FEB  to  the  Congress  for  mnalder- 
atlon  for  authorization.  However.  OMB  sup- 
ports authorisation  for  non-Federal  devekv- 
ment  unless  such  development  is  deter- 
mined to  be  ImpractlcaL 

Federal  development  and  operation  of  the 
Minidoka  Powerplant  Rehabilitation  and 
Enlargement  would  be  preferable  to  devel- 
opment by  a  non-Federal  entity  since  (1) 
power  is  an  authorized  function  at  the  site; 

(3)  the  site  has  an  existing  Federal  power- 
plant:  (3)  power  genoated  at  the  facQity  Is 
being  marketed  by  BramevUle  Power  Ad- 
ministration: (4)  complex  river  and  reservoir 
system  operations  to  meet  multiple  water 
needs  are  involved  at  the  dam  making  an  ad- 
ditianal  power  operating  entity  a  complicat- 
ing factor,  and  (5)  public  aooeptanoe  of  the 
powerplant  enlargement  was  gained  only 
after  lengthy  and  careful  consultation  with 
affected  Interest  groups  and  agencies  lead- 
ing to  commitmoits  by  Redamatlon  regard- 
ing river  and  reservoir  operations  and  fiah- 
ery  enhancements  that  nonnally  would  be 
outside  the  scope  of  a  strictly  non-Federal 
development. 
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The  Office  of  Manecement  and  Budget 
atao  advtaee  that  ahoukl  VMerml  develop- 
ment be  neoeauy.  unatement  stiould  be 
made  for  up-fraot  flnandnc  and/or  revenue 
ataarinc  by  loeal  monion,  It  is  our  intention 
toininue  ttinw  ixiHiniUM 

Tlierefore.  I  reoommend  that  the  Mini- 
doka Povetidant  RebabiUtarian  and  En- 
lanement.  Minidoka  Project.  Idaho-Wyo- 
minc  be  autborlwd  for  conatruction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  baalc  plan  presented  in 
the  endoaed  repart/PEB. 

An  identical  letter  la  being  aent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves. 
RonaxN.  BafMnami, 
AatUtant  Seentam  for 

Waier  and  Scimee. 

Kuuui'ivK  Omcs  or 


Oppicb  or  "'■"■•T'T  Am  Bunoat. 

W(BaMii0«oii.  DC  June  IX  19*4. 
Hon.  WnxuM  P.  Ojuuc 
Stentart  of  the  tntarlor,  Wa^tinoton.  DC 

Dim  Mi.  SKuzunr  On  January  19. 1M3. 
the  OommisBlaner  of  Reclamation  transmit- 
ted to  us  reports  to  the  Congreai  on  the  An- 
derson Ranch  Powerplant  Third  Unit.  Boise 
Project,  Idaho,  and  Minidoka  Powerplant 
RehabOltatton  and  &ilargement.  Idaho  and 
Wyominc  as  required  by  CO.  13322.  We 
have  reviewed  these  reports,  together  with 
thetotertor  D^iartment's  recommendations 
ccDcemiag  them. 

The  Otflee  of  Management  and  Budget 
ooocurs  with  the  reeommendatlons  to  au- 
thotte  oaoBtruetkm  of  these  projects.  How- 
ever, we  support  authortetlon  of  the 
projects  for  non-Pederal  development  unless 
you  find  sodi  development  to  be  Imprscti- 
caL  Should  Pederal  development  be  neces- 
sary, up-front  flnanring  and  arrangemento 
for  shutng  of  power  or  revenues  from  the 
projects  should  be  sought  from  local  apon- 


We  note  that  acgulsitkm  of  private  land 
for  enviroomental  enhancement  purpoees  is 
no  kmger  included  in  the  propoeed  plan  for 
Anderaon  Ranch. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  your  submitting  these 
reports  to  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  stated  above. 
Sincerely. 

Ffemucx  N.  KHDonu. 
iUsoetate  Director  for  Natural 
Iteeoareee.  Mnern  and  8elenee.9 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1274.  A  Mil  to  implement  the 
Nairobi  Protocol  to  the  Florence 
Agreonent  <m  the  Importation  of  Edu- 
catfamal.  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

■nrcATiowAL,  scmntmc.  ahd  cDLTniAi. 

M>TBrf«U  DCPOIXATIOII  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  to  re- 
authorise  the  President  to  implement 
the  Nairobi  Protocol  to  the  Florence 
agreement,  a  trade  agreement  that 
provides  for  duty-free  trade  in  certain 
scientific,  educational,  and  cultural 
materials,  and  articles  for  the  blind 
and  the  handicapped.  I  first  sponsored 
a  bill  for  this  purpose  3  years  ago,  and 
it  subsequently  was  enacted  as  part  of 
the  1982  omnibus  tariff  legislation. 
That  biU  authorized  the  President  to 
implement  the  protocol  on  a  provision- 
al basis,  and  only  until  August  of  this 


year.  Because  I  support  the  goals  of 
the  procotol,  I  believe  it  is  important 
now  to  renew  the  President's  author- 
ity to  ^plement  it. 

THK  PLOaBf  ex  AoaiiiaiiT 

jnorence  agreement  provides  for 

trade  among  its   approxi- 

90  adherents  in  specified  cate- 

lOf  articles.  These  categories  are: 
First,  books,  publications,  and  docu- 
ments; second,  works  of  art  and  collec- 
tor's Dieces;  third,  visual  and  auditory 
materials:  fourth,  scientific  instru- 
ments and  apparatus;  and  fifth,  arti- 
cles fop-  the  blind.  Some  limitations  are 
applida>le.  For  example,  some  of  the 
coverod  materials  must  first  be  ap- 
proved by  the  importing  country's  au- 
thorities, or  must  be  imported  for  the 
benef ft  of  specific  institutions. 

The: United  Nations  educational,  sd- 
entlfia  and  cultural  organization 
[UNESCO]  opened  the  Florence 
Agreement  for  signatuire  in  1980.  Fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Educational,  Sd- 
entlfla  and  Cultural  Material  Impor- 
taUoniAct  of  1966,  the  United  States 
adopted  the  agreement.  We  have  ap- 
parently enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
of  trajde  in  the  covered  itcans  since 
thatt^e. 

THK  NAIBOBI  FROTOCOL 

The  Nairobi  Protocol,  open  for  sig- 
nature since  1977.  broadened  the  acoste 
of  the  Florence  Agreement  by  remov- 
ing some  of  its  restrictions,  and  by  ex- 
pandldg  it  to  cover  technologically 
new  articles  and  prevloudy  uncovered 
works  of  art,  films,  and  so  forth.  For 
example,  audiovisual  material  was 
placed!  on  the  same  footing  as  books. 
Scientific  maps  and  charts  and  wood 
mosaidB  were  among  the  new  items 
covered. 

MosI  importantly,  the  protocol  em- 
braced one  major  new  category  of 
itenuKJ"AU  materials  specifically  de- 
signedl  for  the  education,  employment 
and  sddal  advancement  of  physlcaJly 
or  identally  handlcvped  persons 
*  *  *."lThe  Florence  Agreement  is  lim- 
ited to  articles  for  the  blind  Insofar  as 
it  speeifically  addresaes  the  needs  of 
handldapped  persons.  Thus,  not  only 
does  tde  protocol  liberalize  coverage  of 
materials  for  the  blind  that  are  provid- 
ed duty-free  treatment,  it  benefits  all 
handicapped  persons,  without  regard 
to  thejsource  of  their  affliction. 

Ukd  the  Florence  Agreement,  the 
protoqol  allows,  but  does  not  require, 
signatbries  to  accord  duty-free  treat- 
ment #nly  to  covered  articles  Imported 
by  spidflc  institutions,  for  example, 
unlvemtles.  and  to  articles  that  are 
not  equivalent  to  domestlcidly  pro- 
duced ones.  By  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  duty-free  treatment 
without  these  restrictions,  the  1982 
implementing  legislation  sought  to  en- 
courage other  nations— particularly 
the  European  Community  [EC]— also 
to  ad(i)t  the  more  encompassing  com- 
mitment to  provide  duty-free  treat- 
ment. I  believe  the  1982  bill  was  an  ap- 
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proprlate  compromise  satisfjrlng  two 
domestic  cAnceins:  Those  of  some  U  A 
producers  worried  about  new  duty-free 
competition  at  home  without  signifi- 
cant new  eiqmrt  opportunities,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  consumer  benefici- 
aries of  the  protocol  who  preferred  to 
see  Immediate  implementation  of  the 
tariff  cuts.  I 

:  umn  thi  itsa  law 
For  the  bast  2H  years,  the  United 
States  has  [applied  the  protocol  with- 
out the  restrictions  that  the  17  other 
signatory  ^lations  adopted.  I  regret 
that  our  adtlons  did  not  encourage  the 
EC  and  others  to  follow  our  lead,  for 
the  benefltof  their  own  citizens.  De- 
spite the  aoyantages  of  broader  cover- 
age for  UB.  consumers,  this  lack  of 
reciprocity  I  by  other  signatories  re- 
quires thati  the  United  States  revert  to 
implement^    the    more    restrictive 


form  of 

troduce 

minlstratii 

to  do  so. 

nations 

the 


agreement.  The  bill  I  in- 
as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
authorizes  the  President 
er.  in  the  event  other 
in  the  future  to  accept 
obligations,  the  President 
would  be  authorized  to  apply  those 
broader  obUgatlons  once  again. 

Neverth^ess,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant featu^  of  the  1982  law  wlU  be 
retained.  'The  United  States  has  ac- 
corded duty-free  treatment  to  a  s«ne- 
what  broader  range  of  articles  for  the 
handlcappM  than  required  by  the  pro- 
tocoL  This  [treatment  facilitates  access 
by  our  hanmcwped  citizens  to  a  broad 
range  of  mkterials  available  abroad  to 
assist  them  with  their  daily  activities. 
This  step  l^y  the  Oovemment  is  justl- 
it  regard  to  the  actions  of 
partners,  and  I  am  there- 
that  the  restrictions  to  be 
.  under  the  bill,  to  other 
terlal  will  not  extend  to 


fled  wlthoi 

our 

fore  pl( 

applied 

covered 

these 

Finally, 
safeguards 
1982  law 
bm.  Undei 
dent  may, 


wish  to  note  that  a  limited 
provision  Included  in  the 
also  retained  in  the  new 
that  provision,  the  Presl- 
on  a  mcst-favored-nation 
basis,  restc^  existing  tariff  rates  for 
articles,  the  import  of  which  he  deter- 
mines has  k  significant  adverse  inu»ct 
on  a  domestic  Industry  producing  a 
Uke  or  con^petitive  article,  and  which 
are  not  covered  by  either  the  Florence 
Agreement  or  Nairobi  Protocol.  This 
special  is  Hmited  to  articles  not  cov- 
ered by  commitments  in  those  agree- 
ments. Bedause  this  country  is  offer- 
ing somew^  broader  coverage  than 
those  agre^ents  require,  the  addi- 
tional strefunllned  safeguard  protec- 
tion is  appropriate.  Of  course,  normal 
safeguard  Kllef  available  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  j  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  will 
remain  unaffected  by  this  bill  or  pro- 
tocol, as  recognized  by  paragraph  18  of 
the  prot 


COWCLUSIOII 

B«r.  President.  I  regret  that  U.S. 
leadership  has  failed  to  induce  the 


freest  flow  of  ideas  that  would  be  en- 
couraged through  the  acceptance  by 
other  nations  of  the  broadest  obliga- 
tions of  the  Nairobi  Protocol.  Yet.  it  is 
important  to  continue  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  this  important  endeavor  by  re- 
newing the  President's  authority  as  I 
have  outlined  it.  Because  the  Nairobi 
Protocol  first,  expands  the  Florence 
Agreement  in  an  important  way— to 
include  articles  specifically  designed  to 
benefit  the  handicapped,  second,  will- 
contribute  to  increased  U.S.  exports, 
and  third,  will  contribute  to  greater 
international  understanding  by  facili- 
tating increased  exchanges  of  ideas.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  an  explanatory  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

8.1274 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Hotue  of 
Jiepre$entaHve»   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaenMed, 

TITLE  I.  SHORT  TITIiE.  ETC. 
SccMI.SHOaTTITUL 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education- 
al, Scientific  and  Cultural  Materials  Impor- 
taUon  Act  of  IMS". 

Sm.  IM.  AllXNIMaDVT  or  TAUPF  8CHEOUL8S. 

Whenever  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  an  Item,  headnote,  or  other  provi- 
sion, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be 
made  to  an  item,  headnote,  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
SUtes  (1»  VAC.  1202:  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "T8US"). 

8(C  ISl  PUIPOSB. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  includes  (1)  to 
provide  for  the  implementation  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Protocol  (S.  Treaty 
Doc.  97-2.  9:  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Nairobi  Protocol")  to  the  Agreement  on 
the  Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Materials  (17  UST  (pt  2)  183S: 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Floroice 
Agreement"),  (3)  to  clarify  or  modify  the 
duty-free  treatment  accorded  under  the 
Educational.  Scientific  and  Cultural  Mate- 
rials ImportaUon  Act  of  1962  (96  SUt  2346: 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "1982  Act"), 
under  the  Educational.  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Materials  ImportaUon  Act  of  1»«6  (80 
Stot  897),  and  under  Pli.  89-634  (80  Stat. 
879).  and  (3)  to  continue  the  safeguard  pro- 
visions concerning  certain  imported  articles 
provided  for  in  the  1982  Act. 

8k.  IM.  RVKAL  or  I*SI  ACT. 

The  1982  Act  (aubUUe  B  of  ttUe  I  of 
Public  Law  97-446)  U  repealed. 

TITLE  n.  TARIFF  PROVISIONS. 
BBC  m.  nCATMINT  OT  PUNRD  HATnOt  AND 

cisrAiN  omn  ARTiCua 

(a)  Items  270.48  and  270.50  are  redesignat- 
ed as  270.46  and  270.46.  respectively. 

(b)  Part  5  of  schedule  2  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  following  new  item  is  inserted  in 
numerical  sequence: 


•770.9D 


mmS  a 


IW. 


(3)  Items  273.45  through  373.65  and  the 
superior  heading  thereto  are  stricken  and 
the  following  new  Item  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof: 


■m.a 


fmf. 


(3XA)  The  superior  heading  to  Items 
374.50  through  274.70.  inclusive,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Photographs"  the 
phrase  "(including  developed  photographic 
film:  photographic  slides;  transparencies; 
holograms  for  laser  projection;  and  micro- 
film, microfiches  and  similar  articles  except 
those  provided  for  in  item  787.62)". 

(B)  The  following  new  Items  are  inserted 
in  numerical  sequence  under  the  suporior 
heading  "Printed  not  over  20  years  at  time 
of  importation:",  and  above  (and  at  the 
same  hierardilcal  level  as)  "lithogrspbs  on 
paper": 


•774iS 


.ta 


--274.Si  MdM  MriM  kr  ■  ha  ZHJU,  ta fm" 

m.\i  znx,  vtM.  Z7U3, 


(C)  Item  735.30.  part  SD  of  schedule  7.  te 
stricken  and  the  following  new  items  and  su- 
perior heading  are  inserted  in  lieu  thereof: 


n&2i 


n&H 


(D)  Item  737.52.  part  5E  of  schedule  7,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Toy  books"  the 
phrase  "(irtiether  or  not  in  the  form  of 
microfilm,  microfiches,  or  similar  film 
media)". 

(E)  Item  680.00.  part  SA  of  schedule  6.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of  the  arti- 
cle description  thereof  ";  official  govern- 
ment pubUcatlona  in  the  form  of  microfilm, 
microflchea.  or  similar  film  media". 

(P)  Item  840.00.  part  SB  of  schedule  8.  Is 
amended  by  insetting  after  "doeumoits" 
the  phrase  ".  whether  or  not  in  the  form  of 
microfilm,  microflchea.  or  similar  film 
media)". 

SBC  tn.  VISUAL  AND  AUDITORY  MATBIAL. 

(a)  Headnote  1.  part  7  of  schedule  8  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  (a)  No  artlde  shall  bt  exempted  from 
duty  under  Item  870  JO  unless  either 

(i)  a  Federal  agency  or  agendea  dfignatr 
ed  by  the  Praatdent  deteimlnea  that  such 
article  Is  visual  or  auditory  material  of  an 
educational,  scientific  or  cultural  character 
within  the  m*»ntnf  of  the  Agreement  for 
Facilitating  the  International  Circulation  of 
Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an  Bduea- 
tional,  Sdoitlflc  or  Cultural  Character  (17 
UST  (pt  2)  1678;  Beirut  Agreement),  or 

(llXA)  such  article  Is  Imported  by.  or  certi- 
fied by  the  importer  to  be  for  the  use  of, 
any  public  or  inlvate  institution  or  associa- 
tion approved  as  educational,  scientific  or 
cultural  by  a  Federal  agency  or  agencies 
designated  by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  duty-free  admiaslon  pursuant  to  the  Nair- 
obi Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement. 
and 

(B)  is  certified  by  the  importer  to  be 
visual  or  auditory  material  of  an  education- 


al, scientific  or  cultural  character  or  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  United  Nations 
or  any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 
"For  purpoaes  of  subparagraph  (i).  when- 
ever the  President  determines  that  there  Is 
or  may  be  profltmaking  exhlMtloa  or  use  of 
artkdes  described  in  item  870  JO  which  inter- 
feres significantly  (or  threatens  to  interfere 
significantly)  with  domeatic  productkn  of 
similar  articlea.  he  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions imposing  restrictions  on  the  entry 
under  that  item  of  such  foreign  articles  to 
Insure  that  they  will  be  exhibited  or  used 
only  for  nonprofitmaking  purposes 

"(b)  Fm'  purposes  of  items  870J2  through 
870.35,  inclusive  no  article  ahaU  be  exempt- 
ed from  duty  unleas  it  meeU  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  subparagraphs  (aXilXA)  and  (B)  of 
this  headnote." 

(b>  Item  870JO.  part  7  of  schedule  6.  te 
amended  by  inaoting  after  "models"  the 
phrase  "(except  toy  modds)",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "headnote  1"  and  inoeittng  in  lieu 
thereof  "headnote  1(a)". 

(c)  The  following  new  items  and  superior 
heading  are  inserted  In  numerical  sequence 
in  part  7  of  achedule  8: 


*tmm  wmau 


BBC! 


TOOLS  roa  acmcnnc  uwiaumwis  o» 

APPAIATVa 

Part  4  of  schedule  8  Is  amended  by  adding 
in  numerical  sequence  the  following  new 
item: 


BBC   SS4.   ABTKLBS   TOm  ISB   BLIND   AND   rOB 

OTHH  HANNCAmD  mnoNa 

(a)  RxpxAL  or  CwKtMsm  TSD8  Isms.— Sub- 
part D  of  part  2  of  schedule  8  is  "■■*«»'*«^  by 
striking  out  tteoM  836.00.  626.10.  and  696J0. 

(b)  BrwcuaxY  Doiuant  AxncLo.— Part  7 
of  schedule  8  Is  smenrted  as  follows: 

(1)  by  inserting.  In  numerical 
the  following  new  Items: 


(2)  by  adding  the  foOowtng  new  headnote: 
"3.   For  the   purpooea  of  Items  870.65, 
870.60,  and  870.67- 
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"(a)  The  torai  'Wnd  or  other  phyaloUly  or 
mwitolly  handteapped  pemns'  tncludet  any 
peraoa  auffering  from  a  permanent  or 
chronic  physical  or  mental  Impairment 
which  aubetantially  Umlta  one  or  more 
major  life  actlrittaa.  such  aa  caring  for  one's 
•elf.  performinc  manual  tasks,  walking, 
seeing,  hearing,  speaking,  breathing.  learn- 
ing, and  working. 

"(b)  These  items  do  not  cover— 

(I)  articles  for  acute  or  transient  disability: 

(II)  spectacles,  dentures,  and  cosmetic  arU- 
des  for  individuals  not  substantially  dis- 
abled: 

(ill)  therapeutk;  and  diagnnstic  articles;  or 

(iv)  medicine  or  drugs." 
TITLE    m.    APTHOBITT    TO    If  ODIFT 

CERTAIN    DPTY-FREB    TREATMENT 

ACCORDED  UNDER  THIS  ACT. 
sac.  Ml.  Aimionrr  to  loir  csktain  duty- 


(a)  AOTHOUTT  TO  LOCIT.— 

(1)  III  annul — ^In  addition  to  his  author- 
ity under  sectkm  901  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (19  UJB.C.  23S1),  the  President  may 
proclaim  changes  In  the  TSUS  to  narrow 
the  scope  of.  place  conditions  upon,  or  oth- 
erwise rtimlnate  the  duty-tree  treatment  ac- 
corded under  sections  903  or  304  with  re- 
spect to  any  type  of  article  the  duty-free 
treatment  of  which  has  significant  adverse 
impact  on  a  domestic  industry  (or  portion 
thereof)  manufacturing  or  producing  a  Mkt 
or  directly  oompetltive  article,  and  provided 
the  effect  of  such  change  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  provisioas  of  the  relevant  annexes 
of  the  norence  Agreement  or  the  Nairobi 
ProtocoL 

(9)  Rars  which  us  TO  UMM  irracT  ir 

DUTT-raiB    TaiATiailT    KLIIiniATBt.— If    the 

President  proclaims  changes  to  the  TSUS 
undo-  paragraph  (I),  the  rate  of  duty  there- 
after applicable  to  any  article  which  is: 

(A)  affected  by  such  action,  and 

(B>  imported  from  any  source, 
shall  be  the  rate  determined  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  the  rate  which  would 
then  be  applicable  to  such  article  from  such 
source  If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

(b)  Rbsiokatioii  or  Tuathkht.— If  the 
President  determines  that  any  duty-free 
treatment  which  is  no  longer  in  effect  be- 
cause of  action  taken  under  subsection  (a) 
could  be  restored  in  whole  or  in  part  with- 
out a  resumption  of  significant  advene 
impact  on  a  domestic  Industry  or  portion 
thereof,  the  President  may  proclaim 
changes  to  the  TSUS  to  resume  such  duty- 
free treatment 

(c)  OrruaiuHiiii  to  Phssxht  Vixws.— 
Before  taking  an  action  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b>.  the  President  shall  afford 
sn  opportunity  for  interested  Oovemment 
sgendes  and  private  persons  to  present 
their  views  concerning  the  proposed  action. 

(d)  Any  action  in  effect  or  any  proceeding 
In  course  under  Section  166  of  the  1983  Act 
on  the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  an  action  or  proceed- 
ing imder  this  section. 

sac  ML  AUTHOinT  TO  EXPAND  CERTAIN  DUTY- 
PISE  TKBATMKNT  ACCOKDED  UNDER 
SECnONMl 

(a)  EzPAirsioR  or  Dott-Fsix  Tuat- 
MEirr.— If  the  President  determines  such 
action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  he  may  proclaim  changes  to  the 
TSUS  in  order  to  remove  or  modify  any  con- 
ditions and  restrictions  imposed  by  section 
303  of  this  Act  on  the  importation  of  arti- 
cles provided  for  in  items  870.30  through 
870.3S.  inclusive  (except  as  to  articles  en- 
tered under  the  terms  of  headnote  KaKi), 
part  7  of  schedule  8).  in  order  to  Implement 


the  piovlsions  of  Annex  C-1  of  the  Nairobi 
ProtoooL 

(b)  Effective  Date  of  Changes.— Any 
changfs  to  the  TSUS  proclaimed  pursuant 
to  pai|tgraph  (a)  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect Id  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or  after  the 
fifteedth  day  foUowing  the  date  on  which 
the  Pifsident  proclaims  duty-free  treatment 
under  ^bsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
sac  ss|  CHANcn  to  tbus  to  UPLHtKNT  not. 

ENCB  AGEEEMENT  PBOWION. 

(a)  jAMBinniKR  of  Item  851.60.— Item 
851.60^  part  4  of  schedule  8  is  amended  by 
deletiiv  ftom  the  article  description  thereof 
the  wprd  "Instruments"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "Sdentiflc  instru- 
ments''. 

(b)  BBADHon  Ckaros.— (1)  Paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b^  of  headnote  6,  part  4  of  schedule  8 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"3.  n>r  purposes  of  Item  851.60— 

(a)  The  term  "Scientific  instruments  and 
apparaitus"  shall  mean  scientific  Instru- 
ments and  apparatus  for  deriving  informa- 
tion fnom,  or  gener^ing  data  necessary  to, 
sdentific  experimentation  by  means  of  sens- 
ing, sAalysing.  measuring,  classifying,  re- 
cording, or  similar  operations;  the  term 
"Sden^ic"  means  pertaining  to  the  physi- 
cal oriUfe  sciences  and.  under  certain  dr- 
cumstgnces.  to  applied  sciences.  Such  in- 
strum^ts  and  apparatus  do  not  include  ma^ 
terialsor  supplies,  or  ordinary  equipment 
for  us*  in  building  construction  or  mainte- 
nance pr  in  supporting  activities  (such  as  ad- 
ministration or  operating  residential  or 
dining  facilities)  of  the  institution  seeking 
their  eiitry  under  this  item. 

(b)  An  institution  desiring  to  enter  an  arti- 
cle unfer  this  item  shall  make  an  applica- 
tion therefor  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
includihg  therein  (in  addition  to  such  other 
inf  ormpition  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regula- 
tion) a  description  of  the  article,  the  pur- 
poses lor  which  the  instrument  or  appara- 
tus is  Intended  to  be  used,  the  basis  for  the 
institution's  belief  that  no  instnmient  or  ap- 
paratus of  equivalent  scientific  value  for 
such  plirposes  is  being  manufactured  in  the 
United  SUtes  (as  to  which  the  applicant 
shall  tHtve  the  burden  of  proof),  and  a  state- 
ment that  the  institution  either  has  already 
placed  a  bona  fide  order  for  such  instru- 
ment or  apparatus  or  has  a  firm  intention  to 
place  an  order  therefor  on  or  before  the 
final  day  specified  in  paragraph  (d)  of  this 
headnote.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
application  is  in  accordance  with  pertinent 
regulations,  he  shall  promptly  forward 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Htaman  Services.  If,  at  any  time  while 
its  apiAlcation  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  or  on  appeal  from  a 
finding  by  him  before  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit, 
the  institution  cancels  an  order  for  the  in- 
strumdt  or  apparatus  covered  by  its  appli- 
cation, or  if  it  no  longer  has  a  firm  intention 
to  ord^r  such  article,  it  shall  promptly  so 
notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the 
Court,  as  the  case  may  be." 

(3)  nuragraph  (c)  of  headnote  6  is  amend- 
ed:     r 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  words  "Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "Health  and  Human 
Services";  and 

(II)  iy  striking  out,  from  the  third  sen- 
tence, the  words  "the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiffy  and":  and  by  striking  out  words 
"the  Iteasury"  from  the  last  sentence  of 
such  p  uagraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Comi  lerce". 
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ih  (e)  of  headnote  6  is  ammd- 
out  "Court  of  Customs  and 
"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 

h  (f)  of  headnote  6  is  amend- 
foUowK 

of  Commerce  may  pre- 
to  carry  out  his  functions 


sac  Ml  CTAltenCAL  INrORMATKm. 

In  order  t^  Implement  effectively  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  301,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  shall  take  such  actions  ss  are 
necessary  td  obtain  adequate  sutlstical  in- 
fonnation  iMth  respect  to  articles  to  which 
amendment^  made  by  Section  904  an»ly.  In 
such  detail  gnd  for  such  period  ss  the  Secre- 
taries consi<^r  necessary. 

TITLE  tV.  EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF 
AMENDMENTS,  ETC. 
sac  Ml.  Bpn^va  date. 

This  Act  bhall  be  effective  on,  and  the 
amendment^  to  the  TSUS  made  by  it  shall 
be  ef fectlvejwitb  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion on  or  alter,  the  latest  of:  (1)  August  13. 
1985.  (3)  thi  ISth  day  foUowing  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  or  (3)  the  15th 
day  foUowldg  the  deposit  of  the  VS.  ratifi- 
cation of  th^  Nairobi  Protocol. 

SECMTI 

Notwlt 
Act  of 
upon  proE 
officer  cot 
after  the 
in  the  appli 
of  this  Act  I 

(1)  which  I 
1985.  and 
Act.  and 

(3)  with  revect  to  which  there  would 
have  been  no  duty  if  the  relevant  provisions 
of  this  Act  s|)plied  to  such  entry; 

such  entry  diall  be  liquidated  or  rellquidat- 
ed  as  thougn  such  entry  had  been  made  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
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tACnva  APPUCATION 

section  514  of  the  Tariff 

any  other  provision  of  law, 

request  filed  with  the  customs 

led  on  or  before  the  90th  day 

of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Ion  of  the  relevant  provisions 

entry  of  any  article: 

made  on  or  after  August  13. 

ifore  the  effective  date  of  this 


>the( 


Sbctii 


OK-ST-SlCTIO*  AHALTSU 

This  act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Educational, 
Sdentific,  and  (Cultural  Materials  Importa- 
tion Act  of  1)985." 

Titie  I  describes  the  purpose  of  the  act 
and  repeals  Ithe  Educational.  Sdentific.  and 
Cultural  Materials  Importation  Act  of  1983. 
in  order  that  the  new  bill  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  earlier  law. 

ntie  n  repeats  the  tariff  provisions  of  the 
1983  act  with  certain  modifications.  The 
earlier  act  provided  for  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  a  raqge  of  printed,  visual  and  audito- 
ry materlalsL  tools  for  sdentific  Instruments 
or  apparattu,  and  artides  for  the  blind  snd 
other  handicapped  persons.  These  items 
constituted  a  somewhat  enhanced  version  of 
the  new  categories  of  imported  educational, 
sdentific,  aitd  cultural  materials  covered  by 
those  annekes  of  the  Nairobi  Protocol 
which  it  w4s  antidpated  that  the  United 
States  WOU14  accept  The  Protocol  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  coverage  of  the  Florence 
Agreement  pn  the  Duty-free  Importation  of 
EducationaL  Sdentific,  and  Cnutural  Mate- 
rials, alreatftr  in  force  between  the  United 
States  and  numerous  other  countries. 

The  bill  wpuld  indude  certain  printed  and 
related  mat«rials  inadvertently  not  specified 
by  the  1083  act.  More  importantly,  the  bill 


would    limit 


visual  and  iiuditory  materials  to  materials 


the    duty-free    treatment   of 


either  1)  certified  by  the  designated  Feder- 
al Agency  as  educational,  sdentific,  or  cul- 
tural in  character,  or  3)  imported  by  or  for 
the  use  of  public  or  private  institutions  or 
associations  approved  by  the  designated 
Federal  agency  and  certified  by  the  import- 
er as  educational,  scientific,  or  cultural  in 
character.  The  1983  act  granted  duty-free 
entry  to  visual  and  auditory  materials  re- 
gardless of  subject  or  end  use.  The  proposed 
narrowing  or  the  scope  of  the  provisions 
permitting  duty-free  importation  is  intend- 
ed to  implement  the  UJS.  acceptance  of  an 
annex  to  the  Protocol  containing  lesser  obli- 
gations at  a  level  which  more  closely  resem- 
bles the  treatment  of  these  materials  sc- 
oorded  by  our  major  trading  partners.  Both 
the  1983  Act  and  the  1985  bill  contain  provi- 
sions, prindpally  relating  to  goods  for  the 
handicapped,  for  duty-free  treatment  some- 
what broader  than  those  in  the  Protocol. 

Title  III  renews  the  safeguard  provisions 
of  the  previous  act,  provisions  which  allow 
the  President  to  narrow  the  scope  of,  place 
restrictions  on.  or  otherwise  eliminate  duty- 
free treatment  of  articles  not  provided  for 
by  the  relevant  annexes  to  the  Florence 
Agreement  or  the  Nairobi  Protocol,  and  the 
importation  of  which  is  determined  by  the 
president  to  have  a  significant  adverse 
impact  on  domestic  competitors. 

ntie  ni  also  indudes  authority  to  expand 
duty-free  treatment  of  visual  and  auditory 
materials  to  the  extent  provided  for  under 
the  1983  act,  if  the  President  deems  such 
action  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes.  This  SubtiUe  also  includes  an 
amendment  to  an  existing  headnote  in  the 
TSUS  to  clarify  the  provisions  allowing 
duty-free  imporUtion  of  sdentific  instru- 
mente.  The  amendment  is  Intended  to 
insure  that  such  duty-free  treatment  is  lim- 
ited to  instruments  and  apparatus  ttiat  are 
sdentific  in  nature.  Finally,  this  SubUtie 
also  provides  for  the  collection  of  sUtistical 
information. 

Title  rv  provides  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  bill,  as  well  as  a 
provision  allowing  its  retroactive  applica- 
tion, which  is  Intended  to  cover  goods  en- 
tered after  the  expiration  of  the  1982  act 
and  before  the  effective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 
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By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  QuATLE): 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  permit  free  entry 
into  the  United  States  of  the  personal 
effecte,  equipment,  and  other  related 
articles  of  foreign  participants,  offi- 
cials, and  other  accredited  members  of 
delegations  involved  in  the  games  of 
the  Tenth  Pan  American  Games  to  be 
held  in  Indianapolis  in  1987;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

PERMITTING  THE  DITTT-PREE  KNTRT  OP  PAR 
AMERICAN  GAMES  BQUIPMKNT 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  permit 
the  participants  in  the  1987  Pan  Amer- 
ican Games  to  bring  their  equipment 
into  the  United  States  without  paying 
duty  or  posting  bond. 

This  legislation  is  cosponsored  by 
every  Member  of  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion, and  supported  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service. 


William  von  Rabb.  It  will  gubatantlally 
reduce  the  regulatory  burden,  both  on 
the  Customs  Service  and  on  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Pan  American  Gaines. 
It  will  not  have  any  effect  on  the 
Treasiuy. 

The  1987  Pan-American  Games  will 
be  the  10th  Quadrennial  Pan  Am 
Games.  They  will  be  held  in  Indianap- 
olis in  August  1987.  All  37  nations  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  are  expected 
to  participate  in  the  competitions, 
which  will  include  aU  of  the  Olympic 
events  plus  a  few  others  such  as  base- 
ball that  are  not  yet  official  Olympic 
sports. 

The  games  are  coming  to  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  first  time  in  SO  years. 
The  city  of  Indianapolis  was  a  natural 
site  to  host  the  Pan  Am  Games  since  it 
is  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the  hemi- 
sphere with  the  needed  sporto  facili- 
ties. The  people  of  Indianapolis  are 
not  only  prepared  to  host  the  games, 
but  they  are  also  excited  at  the  pros- 
pect of  bringing  this  tremendous  com- 
petiton  to  Indiana  and  the  United 
States. 

Within  weeks  of  the  announcement 
that  the  United  States  would  host  the 
games,  an  organizing  committee  had 
been  formed  and  the  planning  had 
begun.  Now,  6  months  later  a  small 
staff  and  hundreds  of  talented  and 
dedicated  volunteers  are  putting  to- 
gether all  of  the  details  that  are  re- 
quired when  conducting  a  large,  com- 
plex, international  competition. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis  and  the 
State  of  Indiana  have  been  electrified. 
No  longer  are  the  1987  games  the 
single  tocaa  of  planning.  Now  the  com- 
munity is  planning  a  hemispheric  cele- 
bration that  will  last  for  months. 
There  will  be  trade  fairs,  cultural 
events,  community  programs,  and  edu- 
cational programs.  More  events  are 
being  added  each  week. 

We  are  proud  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  host  the  games  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  games  will  be  a 
splendid  sports  event,  and  they  will 
also  be  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
our  partnership  with  our  friends  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1375 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffreu  ostenMed,  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  SUtes  (19 
U.S.C.  1202)  is  amended  by  inserting  in  nu- 
merical sequence  the  following  new  item: 
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BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Fw. 


.to. 


OisMst 

JMT 


«ar« 


krai 


hMSmbqi 
it  1mm 


Sac.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  with  reject  to  artides  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactmmt  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Knrmor. 
Mr.  Btrd.  Mr.  Mothihah.  Mr. 
Sarbahxs.    Mr.    Bxtroick.    and 
Mr.  Braslet): 
S.  1276.  A  biU  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  computer 
education    programs,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

COMFOTB  SBUCATION  ASSISTANCS  ACT 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
computers  are  fast  becoming  a  fact  of 
everyday  life  for  all  Americans.  They 
are  changing  the  way  we  work,  the 
way  we  live,  and  the  way  we  learn.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  coming  of  the 
information  age.  As  the  flood  of  inno- 
vation and  change  surges  forward,  this 
cotmtry  must  assure  that  the  benefits 
associated  with  this  change  are  widely 
shared.  Just  as  flood  waters  bring  both 
rich  new  soil  and  harmful  destruction, 
so  information  technology  can  be  ben- 
eficial for  those  who  are  trained  to  use 
it  and  potentially  limiting  for  those 
who  are  not. 

The  competitive  position  of  this 
Nation  in  the  world  economy  is  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  be  innova- 
tive and  adaptable,  and  to  demon- 
strate technical  prowess.  We  can  con- 
tinue to  be  competitive  and  meet  the. 
challenge  of  the  future,  but  to  do  so 
we  must  (»ntinue  to  produce  well-edu- 
cated, skilled  and  creative  workers, 
woi^ers  who  imderstand  the  uses  of 
the  new  information  technology.  This 
will  require  adequate  resources  to  sup- 
port top  notch  education  for  our  chil- 
dren. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  much 
criticism  of  American  educaition,  and 
important  beginnings  in  its  revltaliza- 
tion.  But  concern  remains.  The  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  recently  wrote  about 
his  concerns.  He  said: 
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Fv  tbe  fint  time  in  our  history,  we  may 
produoe  a  generation  lem  educated  than  lU 
predeeeaor.  More  alarmingly,  it  may  poa- 
mm  the  wronc  aidlla— or  aimply  inadequate 
onea— for  the  Joia  of  the  future. 

I  shmre  this  ccmoem  and  believe  that 
we  must  make  greater  strides  toward 
strengthenlnc  American  education. 
Computer  education  will  be  i>art  of 
that  process.  Last  year  I  Introduced 
legislation  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  aaststance  for  schools  to  devel- 
<H>  and  Improve  ocmiputer  education 
programs.  The  blU  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing today,  along  with  my  colleagues. 
Senators  Doin>.  Kbhhdt.  Bthd.  Mot- 
mHAM.  SAiBams,  Boanioc.  and  "Brkd- 
UT.  Is  an  improved  version  of  that  bill, 
with  the  same  goals  and  concepts. 

The  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1985  continues  to  provide  for  a 
program  of  competitive  grants  for  the 
purchase  of  computer  hardware  and 
software  and  insovke  teacher  train- 
ing. It  strengthens  the  emphasis  on 
careful  planning  for  computer  educa- 
tion in  the  school  curriculum.  The  bill 
authorlaes  assistance  for  teacher- 
training  Institutes  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  evaluation  of  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  and  the  develop- 
ment of  model  Instructional  programs. 

At  a  ttane  when  new  Federal  expend- 
itures are  viewed  with  great  skepti- 
cism, the  kind  of  Investment  I  am  pro- 
iwelng  wiU  pay  for  itself  many  times 
over  In  a  more  productive  citizenry. 
This  investmmt  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant in  schools  with  concentrations  of 
poverty-level  children  who  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  boief  its  of  a  mod- 
emiied  curriculum. 

Mr.  Presidait.  computer  education  is 
no  substitute  for  the  three  R's.  Put- 
ting computers  into  the  classroom  is 
not  a  cure-aU  for  the  problems  of 
American  education.  But,  carefully  de- 
signed computer  education  programs 
can  clearly  help. 

Planning  for  the  («>proprlate  role  of 
c(»nputer  education  is  as  important  as 
the  purchase  of  hardware  and  soft- 
ware. Thoughtful  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  integration  of  comput- 
ers into  the  curriculum.  Computer 
education  planners  must  first  consider 
the  overaU  goals  for  their  schools. 
Thai,  they  must  decide  how  comput- 
ers can  help  them  meet  those  goals. 
For  some  purposes,  existing  methods 
will  continue  to  be  best.  For  other  pur- 
poses, computers  offer  exciting  possi- 
bilities for  transforming  the  curricu- 
lum and  the  way  it  is  taught. 

CcHnputers  can  be  crucial  in  the 
transition  from  traditional  education, 
with  its  relative  emphasis  on  rote 
learning,  to  a  new  emphasis  on  assimi- 
lating information  and  solving  prob- 
lems. Computers  can  be  used  by  stu- 
dents \n  every  subject  in  every  grade. 
Students  can  use  word  processing  pro- 
grams to  Improve  their  writing  by  edit- 
ing and  revising  more  easily  than  they 


do  ndw.  They  can  learn  to  simulate 
"what  IT'  situations  in  history  rlsimew 
so  tlpt  they  can  imderstand  more 
clearly  the  factors  that  affect  human 
behaivor  and  events.  They  can  leam  to 
use  gikphics  to  present  data  in  a  clear 
and  meaningful  way.  Some  scientific 
experiments  can  be  carried  out 
through  simulations. 

Theve  uses  of  the  computer  in 
schools  would  go  far  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  computer  awareness  or  pro- 
gramming. A  basic  understanding  of 
the  wbrking  and  operation  of  a  com- 
puter should  be  a  beginning  for  com- 
puter education,  not  an  end.  Comput- 
ers ai^  more  like  pencils  than  books. 
As  ecnicators  come  to  view  computers 
in  th9  way,  as  tools,  they  will  begin 
using  them  to  expand  their  students' 
horiains  and  improve  their  analytical 
and  critical  thinking  skills. 

Thinking  of  computer  education  in 
broader  terms  wiU  require  coordina- 
tion frith  curriculum  planning.  It  is 
more  than  drill  and  practice  exercises. 
Computer  education  involves  the  use 
of  application  software  in  word  proc- 
essing^  spread  sheet  analysis,  and  data 
base  ttuLlysis,  all  of  which  can  be  used 
more  generally  than  higlily  specialized 
instriKtional  courseware. 

Use  of  computers  in  schools  is  grow- 
ing, tut  the  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance lb  convincing.  From  1983  to  1984 
the  number  of  microcomputers  in 
public  schools  Increased  by  75  percent. 
By  la*t  fall,  85  percent  of  the  public 
schoooB  had  at  least  one  microcomput- 
er, liils  widespread  penetration  of 
compttters  represents  a  tremendous 
growth  since  1981  when  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  schools  had  an  instruction- 
al computer. 

However,  many  of  these  schools 
have  4nly  the  one  computer.  The  aver- 
age n«mber  of  computers  i>er  school  is 
8.2  and  average  number  of  students 
per  computer  is  63.5.  The  penetration 
of  co^aputers  is  wide,  but  not  deep. 
The  machines  are  frequently  spread 
too  thin  to  be  used  in  optimum  wasrs. 
Consider  what  it  would  mean  if  stu- 
dents had  to  share  paper  and  pencil  to 
the  extent  that  they  must  share  com- 
puters. Clearly  the  computer  revolu- 
tion ia  the  schools  is  in  its  Infancy. 

Furihermore.  the  benefits  of  the 
growth  in  computers  in  schools  are  not 
evenl^  distributed  among  schools  serv- 
ing different  socioeconomic  groups.  A 
study  conducted  In  the  fall  of  1984 
found  that  92  percent  of  affluent 
8cho<4s  had  at  least  one  computer, 
while  only  74  percent  of  poor  schools 
were  so  equipped. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  growth  in 
the  gw?  between  rich  and  poor  schools 
in  th^  amount  of  computer  equipment 
that  each  has.  In  1983  the  difference 
betw^n  the  average  number  of  com- 
puteri  in  affluent  and  poor  schools 
was  Jtst  over  two  per  school.  One  year 
later  the  difference  had  increased  to 
nearly  4,  with  affluent  schools  averag- 
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ing  10.6  onnputers  per  buUding  and 
poor  schools  averaging  only  6.8. 

The  expdsure  that  students  have  to 
computers  |  varies  by  economic  class 
also.  One  gtudy  foimd  that  twice  as 
many  students  in  well-to-do  urban 
areas  said  that  they  had  never  used  a 
computer  in  school  as  students  in  dis- 
advantaged urban  areas.  The  number 
of  compute^  in  homes  far  exceeds  the 
number  in  schools  and  the  lion's  share 
of  these  coKnputers  are  In  more  afflu- 
ent homes^  including  many  with  chil- 
dren. The  additional  exposure  to  com- 
puters In  the  home  creates  further  dis- 
parity betiijeen  rich  and  poor  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  Computer  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  of  1985  wiU  estab- 
lish a  program  to  assist  States  and 
local  school  districts  in  developing  the 
ambitious  'computer  education  pro- 
gram that  is  needed.  The  program  will 
authorize  $150  million  for  the  first 
year  and  auch  sums  as  necessary  for 
an  additional  3  years  for  grants  to 
schools  for  acquisition  of  hardware 
and  software  and  teaching  training. 
The  funds  will  be  allocated  to  the 
States,  half  on  the  tMsis  of  school  age 
iwpulationj  and  half  on  the  basis  of 
the  chapter  I  formula,  used  for  aid  to 
disadvantaged  schoolchildren.  Each 
State  will  make  grants  to  local  school 
districts,  which  must  assure  that  at 
least  half  the  funds  are  used  to  serve 
chapter  I  eligible  children  and  that 
funds  are  tiuveted  on  schools  with  the 
greatest  need  for  computers. 

School  districts  will  be  required  to 
do  some  fairly  extensive  planning. 
This  will  include: 

Setting  goals  for  computer  education 
in  the  schools  and  relating  these  goals 
to  the  oveifdl  educational  objectives  of 
the  district^ 

Instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
computers. 

Schedulea  for  placing  computers  in 
the  elemenjtary  and  secondary  schools. 

Criteria  for  selection  of  the  hard- 
ware and  saf tware. 

Planned  revisions  in  the  basic  curric- 
ulums  of  the  schools  designed  to  incor- 
porate the  use  of  computers. 

Afterschool  availability  of  the  com- 
puters for  use  by  parents  and  stu- 
dents.       I 

The  Federal  grants  are  to  be 
matched,  with  the  Federal  share  set  at 
75  percent  and  the  non-Federal  at  25 
percent.  Tlie  non-Federal  share  can 
come  fron^  public  or  private  sources, 
and  may  be  in  cash  or  kind.  Local  dis- 
tricts that  can  make  arrangements 
with  businesses  and  industries  to 
donate  equipment,  personnel,  or  cash 
wiU  not  have  to  use  their  own  funds 
for  the  matching  share.  Private  school 
students  ^o\ild  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  bill  {provides  $20  million  a  year 
for  4  yean  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
teacher-training  institutes.  These  in- 


stitutes would  provide  more  indepth 
training  for  teachers  than  the  titie  I 
grants  will  support.  Proper  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  computer  education  program. 
These  institutes  will  offer  teachers  an 
opportunity  to  leam  about  computers 
and  the  best  methods  for  using  them 
in  the  schools. 

Evaluations  of  existing  hardware 
and  software  and  research  and  devel- 
opment on  new  software  and  instruc- 
tional models  will  provide  much  of  the 
underpinning  for  the  new  programs  of 
computer  education.  Title  III  of  this 
bill  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  the  Department  of 
Education  through  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Education  to  provide  assistance 
to  organizations  that  have  expertise  to 
carry  out  this  research. 

The  plaiming  requirement  in  tills 
legislation  is  extremely  important. 
Education  planners  need  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  role  of  computers 
in  the  total  curriculum.  They  also 
need  to  consider  such  questions  as 
whether  to  institute  saturation  pro- 
grams at  a  few  schools  or  to  provide 
computers  in  every  classroom  in  a  par- 
ticular grade  throughout  the  district. 
The  bill  does  not  set  a  goal  for  a  spe- 
cific ratio  of  students  to  computers  or 
daily  access  time  per  student. 

Plans  are  to  include  afterschool 
availability  of  computers  for  parents 
and  children.  This  would  permit  par- 
ents and  children  to  spend  additional 
time  working  on  the  computers  and 
gaining  familiarity  with  them.  Such 
afterschool  programs  would  be  espe- 
cially helpful  to  those  without  access 
to  computers  at  home.  The  children 
who  do  not  have  computers  at  home 
are  very  likely  also  to  be  attending 
schools  wiiich  are  least  likely  to  have 
many  computers.  In  such  areas,  spe- 
cial outreach  programs  to  encourage 
parental  participation  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  fimds  from  the  Computer  Edu- 
cation Assistance  Act  of  1985  will  be 
used  in  all  schools,  but  at  least  half 
the  funds  will  be  targeted  on  schools 
with  poverty-level  children.  Priority 
also  is  to  be  given  to  schools  with  the 
greatest  need  for  computers.  By  estab- 
lishing the  targeting  requirement  and 
the  priority  for  underserved  schools 
the  bill  aims  to  concentrate  its  re- 
sources in  a  way  that  benefits  schools 
and  children  that  are  faUing  behind  in 
computer  usage. 

The  grant  funds  can  be  used  for  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  computer 
programs  and  inservice  teacher  train- 
ing. Each  district  will  decide  the  mix 
of  uses  to  wtiich  they  will  put  their 
funds.  This  provides  school  districts 
with  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 

In  addition,  the  non-Federal  match- 
ing share  can  be  in  Idnd.  such  as  dona- 
tions of  equipment  or  personnel  serv- 
ices from  private  sources  or  from 
public  agencies.  This  provides  addi- 


tional flexibility  and  incentive  for 
local  school  districts  to  Involve  the 
business  ccHnmunity  in  their  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  of  plan- 
ning and  grant  assistance  for  the  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  training,  and  re- 
search authorized  by  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide Federal  seed  money  for  computer 
education  programs.  A  great  deal  of 
flexibOty  is  allowed  and  the  result 
should  be  a  better  education  for  all 
children.  This  result  is  in^Tortant  for 
the  growth  and  success  of  our  children 
and  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rxooso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.1370 

Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Moiue  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Compute  Educa^ 
tlon  Assistance  Act  of  1M5". 


STAT 


'OPrtnvosK 


Sk.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  computer  education 
instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  thereby  to  improve  student's 
academic  performance  in  both  technical  and 
other  fields  by— 

(1)  encouraging  orderly  planning  for  the 
use  of  computers  and  for  the  application  of 
computers  to  the  instructional  program  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  comput- 
er hardware  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  having  the  greatest  need: 

(3)  Improvement  of  teacher  training  in 
cmnputer  education:  and 

(4)  assisting  in  the  development  and  acqui- 
sition of  appropriate  computer  software. 

DgpnnnoHs 
Sac.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aX7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1MB: 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  mwawing  dven  that  term 
under  section  1201(a)  of  the  Hli^er  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966: 

(3)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
under  section  198(aX10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1M6: 

(4)  the  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  tliat  term  under  section 
198(aX7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966; 

(5)  tbe  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  undo-  sec- 
tion 198(aK17)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965; 

(8)  the  term  "computer  hardware" 
means— 

(A)  a  dau  proceaaor  which— 

(I)  has  a  combined  random  access  and  read 
only  memory  of  at  least  64,000  bytes;  and 

(II)  is  or  can  be  connected  with  devices  for 
interaction  with  users  and  for  visual  display: 


(B)  in  connection  with  such  a  data  proces- 
sor (1)  a  display  screen.  (U)  one  or  more  disk 
or  tape  drives,  (ill)  peripheral  equipment 
such  as  printers  and  communications  de- 
vices; and 

(C)  any  equipment  neceasary  for  the  in- 
stallation of  equipment  deacribed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (BY.  and 

(9)  the  term  "computer  aoftware"  means 
computer  programs  InrhMling  programs  of 
general  applicability  and  programs  of  In- 
structional  courseware  suitalde  for  use  in 
tbe  education  program  of  the  elementary 
and  seooodary  schools  within  the  State,  in- 
cluding ptograms  and  program  materials 
neoeasaiy  for  tbe  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  computers. 

TITLE  I— ACQUISITION  OP  COMPUTER 
RESOURCES 

PBOOaAM  AOTBOaniB 

Bmc  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised, 
in  accordance  with  the  provlaiaas  of  this 
title,  to  make  granU  to  States  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  strengthening 
and  expanding  computer  education  re- 
sources available  tn  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  within  the  State. 

(b)  Tliere  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated  $150,000,000  for  fiscal  year  19M  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  neceasary  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  1987  and  for  each  -"Tffilng  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  October  1.  1990.  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Aixonmr  to  statcb;  wrkiii  stats 

AIXOCATXOM 

Sac.  lOX  (aXl)  Rnm  the  sums  appropri- 
ated under  aection  lOI(b)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reaerve  2  percent 
for  payments  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  smmnm  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  tbe  Northcm  M«r«««« 
Islands,  to  be  allotted  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  needa. 

(2)  From  the  remainder  of  such  sums,  the 
Secretary  shall,  subject  to  the  provtaioas  of 
subsection  (b>.  allot  to  each  State— 

(A)  an  amount  which  bean  tbe  same  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the  schotd- 
age  population  of  tiie  State  bears  to  the 
school-age  population  of  all  Statea,  plus 

(B)  an  amount  which  bears  tbe  aame  ratio 
to  one-half  of  such  remainder  as  the 
amount  the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  tbe  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  modified  by  chapter  1  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvonent  Act  of 
1961)  in  tlie  fiscal  year  for  wlilch  the  deter- 
mination is  made  bears  to  the  amount  avail- 
able to  all  States  under  such  subpart  1. 

(3)  For  the  piupooe  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  term  "school-age  population" 
means  the  population  aged  5  through  17; 
and 

(B)  the  term  "States"  Includes  the  fifty 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  section  llKaXSXD) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1065,  relattaig  to  the  uae  of  the  survey 
of  Income  and  education  data,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  subsection  (a):  and 

(2)  the  provision  of  the  tlilrd  sentence  of 
section  193(a)  of  tbe  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to 
the  85  percent  bold  haimleas,  shall  not 
apply  to  the  allotment  of  funds  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

(c)  Tbe  State  educational  agency  shall  al- 
locate the  allotment  of  the  State  to  local 
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educational  acencies  within  the  State 
havtnc  an  application  approved  by  the  State 
in  aooordanoe  with  aection  105  baaed  on  the 
factora  deacribed  In  dauae  (3)  of  secUon 
106(a).  relating  to  the  local  am>Ucatlons. 
■uomuTT  poa  oaAim 

Sic.  103.  No  grant  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  title  unless  the  SUte  educational 
agency,  and  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State,  carry  out  planning  activi- 
ties designed  to  (acUitate  the  use  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  this  Utle  for  the 
expansion  of  computer  resources  In  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  within  the 
State.  The  planning  activities  shaU  in- 
clude— 

(1)  the  goals  for  computer  education  In 
the  schools  of  such  agency  and  how  the 
goals  relating  to  computer  education  In  each 
subject  relate  to  the  education  objectives  of 
the  local  educational  agency. 

(3)  planned  revisions  in  the  basic  curricula 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  de- 
signed to  integrate  the  use  of  computers. 

(3)  instructional  priorities  for  the  use  of 
flomputers. 

(4)  schedules  for  placing  computers  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  such 
agency  selected  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  secUon  100(aX3XB). 

<S)  criteria  for  selecUng  computer  hard- 
ware and  software  to  be  acquired. 

(6)  provisions  for  the  security  of  the  com- 
puters. 

(7)  after  school  availability  of  the  comput- 
ers for  use  by  parents  and  students  for  in- 
structional or  educational  purposes,  and 

(8)  standards  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
computer  education  program  assisted  under 
this  Act 

DSKS  OP  PUMIIS 

Sia  104.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of- 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  computer  hardware 
for  use  in  the  education  program  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  Stats, 
Inchiding  services  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation. Installation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
computer  hardware; 

(3)  the  conduct  of  teacher  training  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  in- 
struction In  computer  education  and  to 
expand  the  use  of  cranputeis  in  the  educa- 
ti<Hi  program  in  the  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  State,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  the  use  of  seminars  and  inserv- 
Ice  training  and  the  use  of  specially  trained 
teaeheia  to  train  other  teachers  In  the  tar- 
geted schools  of  the  local  educational 
agency;  and 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  computer  software. 

STAR  APrUCATIOH 

Sac.  105.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  Act.  and  has  com- 
plied with  section  103.  shall  file  an  applica- 
tion with  the  Secretary.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

(1)  designate  the  State  educational  agency 
as  the  State  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  planning 
activities  required  under  section  103  are 
completed  or  will  be  completed  promptly 
after  flllng  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  any  State  may  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  this  clause  if  the  Secretai^  de- 
termines that  computer  education  program 
planning  activities  conducted  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  substantially 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  103; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  the  State— 


(A)  will  use  grants  imder  this  Act  (1)  so  as 
to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that  would. 
In  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be  made  avail- 
able fn>m  non-Federal  sources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  program  for  which  assistance  is 
sough^  and  (U)  in  no  case  to  supplant  such 
funds  rom  such  non-Federal  sources;  and 

(B)  4ill  not  commingle  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act  with  State  funds; 

(4)  provide  assurances  that  the  State  will 
not  e]9>end  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
funds  gvailable  to  it  under  this  title  for  ad- 
mlnistmtion  and  oversight  activities  and  for 
furnishing  services  to  local  educational 
agenci^  within  the  State  necessary  for  the 
local  egucational  agencies  to  carry  out  their 
revon^bHities  imder  this  Act; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  the  State. 
throu0i  the  State  educational  agency,  shall 
fumislt  services  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  the  State  necessary  for  the  local 
educattonal  agencies  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  title; 

(6)  ptovide  assurances  that  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sourced  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  to 
the  Sute  of  the  computer  education  pro- 
gram for  which  assistance  is  sought  under 
this  title,  together  with  an  Identification  of 
the  soup%es  of  the  non-Federal  support; 

(7)  ptx>vide  that  the  application  of  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  funds 
under  this  title  will  not  be  denied  without 
notice  ^d  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  Sti^  educational  agency;  and 

(8)  plovldes  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Sef»«tary  deems  necessary  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act.      I 

(bKlJJ  An  appUcation  fUed  by  the  State 
under  fubsectlon  (a)  shaU  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  four  fiscal  years  and  may  be 
amended  annually  as  may  be  necessary  to 
reflect  changes  without  filing  a  new  applica- 
tion. 

(2)  Tne  Secretary  shall  not  dis^prove  an 
application  submitted  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  without  first  affording  notice 
and  opi^rtunlty  for  a  hearing. 

LOCAL  APPUCATXOHS 

Sxc.  106.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  r«eive  payments  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  in  which  it  has  on  file  with 
the  St4te  educational  agency  an  application 
which-* 

(1)  identifies  the  computer  hardware, 
computer  software,  and  the  teacher  training 
prograibs  available  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  local  educational 
agency  and  sets  forth  the  uses  for  which  aa- 
si^anct  Is  sought  by  the  local  educational 
agency; 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  planning 
actlvltl^  required  under  section  103  are 
completed  or  will  be  completed  prompUy 
after  f|Ung  an  application  imder  this  sec- 
tion; 

(3)(A|  provides  assurances  that  of  the  pay- 
ments made  to  the  local  educational  agency 
in  eacl  fiscal  year  at  least  half  of  such 
funds  ghall  be  used  to  serve  educationally 
itaged  children  served  under  title  I 
of  the  |3ementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  IMS  (as  modified  by  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of 
1981);  and 

(B)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
catioim  agency  will  provide  the  funds  made 
available  to  the  agency  under  this  title  in 
each  fUcal  year  first  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency  with  the 
greatetf,  need  for  computer  hardware,  com- 
puter abf  tware,  and  teacher  tralninr. 
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(4)  provides  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  will  evaluate  the  computer 
education  prb^am  aasiated  under  this  title; 

(5)  providgs  assurances  that  funds  paid 
under  this  t|Ue  (A)  will  be  used  to  supple- 
ment the  leiKls  of  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  guch  funds  be  made  available 
from  non-Fe4eral  sources  for  the  purpose  of 
the  program  for  which  assistance  is  sought; 
and  (B)  in  not  case  as  to  supplant  such 
funds  from  non-Federal  sources; 

(6)  provide!  assurances  that  the  local  edu- 
cational ageicy  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  i^n-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  computef^  education  program  for  which 
assistance  is  sought  under  this  title,  togeth- 
er with  an  Identification  of  the  source  of 
the  non-Fedml  support; 

(7)  agrees  ya  keep  such  records  and  pro- 
vide such  information  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agenca  as  reasonably  may  be  required 
for  fiscal  audit  and  program  evaluation  con- 
sistent with  the  responaibiUties  of  the  State 
educational  agency  under  this  title; 

(8)  describ«B  the  programs  and  procedures 
which  the  local  educational  agency  has  de- 
veloped to  ensure  the  participation  of  par- 
enU  in  the  Establishment  of  Its  computer 
hardware  aooulaitlon  program  and  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  a  curricu- 
lum for  the  xme  of  such  hardware;  and 

(9)  provide  assurances  that  the  agency 
wHl  comply  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

<b)  One  or  fnore  local  educational  agencies 
may  Jointly  Qle  an  appUcation  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(cKl)  The  State  educational  agency  may 
approve  applications  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  based  upon  the  factors  described 
in  clause  (3)|  of  subsection  (a)  and  section 
102(c).  I 

(2)  An  application  filed  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  fiscal  years 
and  may  be  amended  annually  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reflect  changes  without  filing  a 
new  application. 

PARTICIPAIION  OP  CHILDRPI  ENItOLLXD  IH 
PRTVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sac.  107.  (ai)  The  provisions  of  section  557 
of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Im- 
provement Act  of  1981  shall  apply  to  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  made  available  under  this 
UUe. 

(b)  Each  pHvate  elementary  and  second- 
ary school  t«  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  furnish  evi- 
dence that  luch  school  has  substantially 
complied  witti  the  planning  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  103. 

PAYBaHTS;  PXOIXAL  SHARE 

Sac.  108.  «p  From  the  amount  allotted  to 
each  State  p^uant  to  section  102.  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  pay  to  the  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  pibgram  to  be  assisted  under  this 
Act.  I 

(bKl)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  75  percent. 

(2)  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in 
cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
plant,  equipment,  and  services. 

TITLE  O— TEACHER  TRAINING 
I    INSTITUTES 

NATIONAL  fCIXNCZ  POUNSATICN  PaOGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (^)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuaqt  to  section  203  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  National  Science  Foundation  shall 
arrange,  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
scientific  or  engineering  orga- 


nizatlona.  science  museums,  regional  science 
education  centers,  consortia  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  intrastate  resource  and  serv- 
ice centers,  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (including  community  colleges),  for  the 
develomnent  and  operation  by  such  entities 
of  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes 
for  study  to  improve  the  qualifications  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  the  teaching,  or  supervising  or 
training  of  teachers.  In  the  use  of  computers 
for  computer  education  instruction  and 
other  education  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  In  maktaig  granta  and  contracta  under 
subsection  (a),  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall  give  special  consideration  to  v>- 
plicants  who  will  train  teachers,  or  supervi- 
sors or  trainers  of  teachers,  serving  or  pre- 
paring to  serve  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  enroll  substantial  numbers  of 
culturally,  economically,  socially,  and  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  youth  or  in  programs 
for  children  of  »i«»»*h  EngUgh  language 
proficiency. 


professicnal. 
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Sac.  202.  Each  individual  who  attends  an 
institute  operated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title  shall  be  eligible  (after  appUcaUon 
therefor)  to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of 
$275  per  week  for  the  period  of  attendance 
at  such  institute. 

ACTHOaiZATION  OP  APPKOPUATIOHS 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  title  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  for  each  succed- 
ing  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October  1, 
1989. 

TTTLE  m— INFORMATION 

DISSEMINATION  AND  EVALUATION 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  EDUCATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
advice  and  technical  assistance  to  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  fimds  under  title  I  of  this  Act  and  on 
the  acquisition  of  suitable  computer  soft- 
ware, the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  in  accordance 
with  an  interagency  agreement  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  Foundation,  shall— 

(1)  evaluate  available  computer  hardware 
and  software,  in  terms  of  its  usefulness  in 
the  classroom; 

(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion; and 

(3)  develop  model  computer  educational 
software,  and  make  such  model  software 
(and  its  design  premises)  available  to  com- 
puter software  producers  and  distributors, 
teachers,  and  school  administrators. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  carry 
out  the  functions  required  by  this  section 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Foundation  are  authorized  to  make  granta 
and  enter  Into  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
functions  described  iii  clauses  (1).  (3),  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a). 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1, 1989. 

PRIVATE  EVALUATION  AND  DISSEMINATION 
CENTERS 

Sac.  302.  (a)  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation shall,  through  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  professional  scientific  or  engineering 
organizations,  science  museums,  regional 
science  education  centers,  public  television, 
consortia  fo  local  educational  agencies,  re- 


gional laboratories  and  university  baaed  re- 
seareh  centers  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  (including  community  ooQeges), 
conduct,  aaaist.  and  foster  research  and  ex- 
perimentation on,  and  diasemlnatlon  of. 
models  of  Instruction  In  the  (H>eration  and 
use  of  computers.  Such  models  of  Instruc- 
tion may  Include  model  training  programs 
for  adulta  In  catrylng  out  the  provlstans  of 
this  section,  the  Foundation  ahall  give  prior- 
ity to  propoaals  prepared  with  active  and 
broad  community  Involvement  of  such 
groups  as  parenta  teachers,  tdaool  boarda 
and  administrators,  and  local  business. 

(b)  Funds  available  under  a  grant  or  con- 
tract pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  computer  hardware 
and  software. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  shall  report  to  the  Congress  an- 
nually on  the  resulta  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation performed  with  funda  made 
available  under  this  section.  The  Director, 
in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Education,  shall  take  such  steps  as  may 
be  necessary  to  diawminate  infonnation 
concerning  such  reaulte  to  local  educational 
agencies. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1986 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  October  1. 1989.* 

•  Mr.  EKDDD.  ISx.  President,  today  I 
am  cospor.soring,  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  the  Computer  Education 
Assistancx  Act  of  1985. 

This  legislation  wlU  help  equalize 
computer  education  opportunities  and 
to  upgrade  education  curricula  to  in- 
clude adequate  computer  use  in 
schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Quality  computer  education  pro- 
grams, properly  integrated  into  exist- 
ing curricula,  should  complement  and 
enhance  traditional  school  subjecte. 
They  need  not,  and  must  not.  be  im- 
posed upon  existing  curricula  at  the 
expense  of  such  basics  as  English, 
writing,  science,  or  mathematics.  The 
proper  inclusion  of  computers  as  a  tool 
of  education,  however,  should  assist 
students  in  acquiring  specific  skills 
needed  in  today's  high-tech  informa- 
tion society. 

The  1980's  lias  been  aptly  called 
"The  era  of  the  high-tech  revolution." 
One  critically  important,  and  rapidly 
expanding,  component  of  this  revolu- 
tion is  information  technology. 

Jolin  Naisbitt  may  not  have  exagger- 
ated the  importance  of  information 
teciinology  in  tiis  book  Megatrends, 
when  he  wrote: 

Schools  around  the  Nation  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  in  the  information  society, 
the  two  required  languages  will  be  Bngllah 
and  computer. 

Although  no  one  can  safely  predict 
the  full  impact  of  this  technological 
revolution  on  the  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems, some  problems  are  already  clear- 
ly identifiable. 

For  example,  many  students  in  the 
more  affluent  schools  effectively  are 
being  taught  to  utUize  computers  as 
part  of  routine  classwork.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  students  in  less  af- 
fluent or  less  progressive  schools  are 


being  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  com- 
puter access  and  computer-literate 
teachers.  This  division  in  educational 
opportunities  may  ultimately  create  a 
technological  caste  system  within  the 
Nation's  schools  which  we  can  ill 
afford. 

In  addition,  many  school  officials 
lack  expertise  in  choosing  the  hard- 
ware and  software  most  suitable  for 
their  school  needs. 

To  remedy  these  emerging  problems, 
provisions  of  the  Computer  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1985  allocate  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  computer  hard- 
ware—with priority  being  given  to 
schools  with  the  greatest  need-estab- 
lish teacher  training  institutes,  and 
authorize  new  appropriations  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  to  re- 
search, evaluate,  and  disseminate  in- 
f  ormalion  regarding  available  comput- 
er hardware  and  software.  In  addition, 
this  legislation  includes  provisions  for 
the  development  of  "appropriate" 
computer  education  programs  for  use 
in  the  classroom. 

One  of  the  more  positive  compo- 
nents of  this  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
requirement  of  a  local  plan  outlining 
ways  to  incorporate  computer  educa- 
tion into  existing  school  curriculum. 
In  addition,  the  planning  require- 
ments will  help  ensure  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  wvys  to  encourage  propo* 
student  computer  partieipati<m  as  well 
as  the  purchase  of  the  moSb  suitable 
equipment. 

Funds  under  this  act  would  be  allo- 
cated to  States  half  on  the  basis  of 
school-age  population  and  half  on  the 
basis  of  the  chxptet  1  formula  as  out- 
lined in  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  for  students 
of  computer  skills  recently  tias  been 
shown  in  many  reports  and  suj-veys. 
One  survey  regarding  the  use  of  com- 
puters in  the  classroom  was  conducted 
by  the  National  Education  Association 
[NEA],  The  NEA  stirvey  showed  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  responding 
teachers  favorably  reported  that  stu- 
dents with  a  good  grasp  of  computer 
knowledge  showed  more  motivation, 
improved  interest  in  classwork.  in- 
creased attention  span,  and  enhanced 
cognitive  learning  skills. 

The  advantages  of  computer  skills 
are  not  limited  to  the  classroom.  One 
estimate  is  that  by  1990,  more  than  30 
million  Jobs,  including  such  areas  as 
health  care  services,  publishing,  tele- 
communications, business,  and  manu- 
facturing will  be  computer-related. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Government  can  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  Nation's 
future  by  improving  access  to  quality 
computer  education.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  tills  important 
legislation.* 
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•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  lifr.  President.  I 
am  pleued  to  Join  my  friend.  Senator 
IiAuxuuno.  in  reintroducing  the  Com- 
puter Education  Aaiistance  Act.  No 
single  technological  Innovation  of  the 
last  half-century  has  the  potential  to 
so  revolutionise  America  and  Ameri- 
can education  as  does  the  computer. 
This  legislation  would  expand  and  im- 
prove computer  instruction  in  Ameri- 
can elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Many  of  us  completed  our  formal 
educations  with  the  aid  only  of  pen- 
cils, slide  rules,  and,  for  a  lucky  few, 
typewriters.  Not  so  much  different 
from  students  a  centiU7  before.  Such 
will  not  do  for  students  today.  The 
computer  is  not  a  technological  curios- 
ity, but  an  integral  part  of  the  office 
and.  increasingly,  the  home.  It  must 
become  a  integral  part  of  the  class- 
room as  weU. 

The  need  is  particularly  acute  for 
children  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds, who  so  often  attend  schools 
which  lack  adequate  equipment  and 
resources.  In  1983.  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  In  Education 
ctmcluded  in  its  report,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  that  every  high  school  student 
should  receive  at  least  one-half  year  of 
computer  science  training.  BClllions  of 
students  will  not  do  so  if  their  school 
districts  cannot  afford  the  equipment, 
or  lack  a  plan  to  put  that  equipment 
to  good  use.  Computer  training  Is  one 
field  in  which  children  at  all  economic 
levels  should  receive  training. 

TUs  legislation  would  provide  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  assist 
State  and  local  education  agencies  in 
developing  programs  for  computer  in- 
struction, and  authorize  funds 
through  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
funds  next  year  would  support  the 
purchase  of  computer  hardware  and 
software,  and  improvements  in  teacher 
training.  Each  education  agency  which 
receives  a  grant  under  this  program 
would  be  required  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive plan  outlining  its  specific 
goals  for  computer  education,  planned 
revisions  in  elementary  and  secondary 
school  curricula  to  incorporate  com- 
puters, timetables  for  purchasing  com- 
puter equipment,  and  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  this  equipment  to  students  and 
parents  during  nonschool  hours.  Such 
will  ensure  that  the  computer  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  program  is 
implemented  in  a  coherent,  well-inte- 
grated way.  lUs  bill  also  addresses 
one  of  the  most  persistent  problems 
plaguing  American  education— inad- 
equate teacher  training.  Instructors  as 
weU  as  students  would  benefit  from 
this  support  for  computer  training. 

The  most  prosperous,  most  success- 
ful nations  have  alwajrs  been  those 
which  seized  and  harnessed  technolog- 
ical innovations  first.  All  around  us, 
the  microchip  is  changing  the  world  In 
which  our  children  will  live  and  work. 
Computer  education  Is  essential  to 
their  success  in  this  new  world.  I  urge 


all  my  colleagues  to  support  this  most 
important  education  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  <  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  oAy  colleagues  in  supporting  the 
Compfter  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1985.  fhis  legislation  is  similar  to  that 
which  was  introduced  last  year  and 
which'  I  cosponsored.  The  computer 
educaion  bill  Introduced  in  the  last 
Cdngress  was  a  composite  of  various 
bills  introduced  by  myself,  Senators 
DoBD,  ^  Lautdiberg  and  Btro,  along 
with  •  Congressman  Wihth.  The 
presenjt  bill  is  substantially  similar  to 
that  effort  with  some  minor  modifica- 
tions. 

As  We  move  toward  a  more  techno- 
logical! information-based  society, 
compilers  will  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  daily  lives.  Computers  are 
becoming  an  essential  ini7«dient  in 
the  instructional  process.  The  majori- 
ty of  schools  in  the  country  already 
own  one  of  more  microcomputers. 
Some  observes  predict  that  more  than 
a  million  computers  will  be  place  in 
U.S.  schools  within  the  next  2  to  3 
years. 

Con^uter  literacy  is  becoming  a  pre- 
requisf«  for  college  performance.  A 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  declared  that  "the  rush  to 
create  a  'computer  intensive'  academic 
envirooment  is  on."  And,  computer  lit- 
eracy 1b  rapidly  becoming  a  necessary 
skill  for  almost  any  occupation.  In  his 
book  Megatrends,  John  Nalsbitt  dted 
one  e^imate  that  "75  percent  of  all 
Jobs  by  1985  will  involve  computers  in 
some  way— and  people  who  don't  know 
how  to  use  them  will  be  at  a  disadvan- 
tage." Nalsbitt  sUted,  "Although  com- 
puter Use  in  public  education  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  schools  around  the  Nation 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  in  the  in- 
formatfon  society  the  two  required 
languages  will  be  English  and  comput- 
er."   r 

The  pomputer  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1985  is  an  attempt  to  address 
the  present  and  future  needs  for  com- 
puter education.  The  bill  authorizes 
funds  ifor  the  puirchase  of  computer 
hardwire  and  software,  for  teacher 
and  for  Important  planning 
activiti 

In  sdite  of  the  increased  availability 
of  coixputers,  this  bill  seeks  to  Insure 
equal  Access  to  computers  by  authoriz- 
ing the  purchase  of  computer  hard- 
ware and  software.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  50  percent  of  the  funds  will 
be  allocated  to  schools  serving  dlsad- 
vantagjed  children.  Insuring  equal 
access jto  computers  is  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  of  this  legislation.  A 
recent}  study  showed  that  while  be- 
tween itwo-thlrds  to  three-quarters  of 
the  ridhest  U.S.  schools  have  at  least 
one  microcomputer.  60  percent  of  the 
poorest  schools  have  none.  Insuring 
equity  of  access  has  been  the  continu- 
ing commitment  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmeht.  Insuring  equity  of  access  to 
computers  and  computer  literacy  is 
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the  challenge 
ades. 

This  bUl  Authorizes  the  purchase  of 
both  computer  hardware  and  software. 
Access  to  the  appropriate  computer 
software  la  as  important  as  having 
access  to  tl}e  computer  itself.  Develop- 
ments in  I  computer  software  are 
making  coniputers  an  Important  learn- 
ing tool.  n4t  only  for  computer  liter- 
acy, but  for  literacy  in  math,  science, 
English  antf  almost  every  other  sub- 
ject, j 

Another  |  important  element  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation  is  teacher 
training.  Computers  In  the  classroom 
are  useless  if  the  teacher  is  unable  to 
teach  comi^uter  skills  or  to  Integrate 
them  into  the  curriculum.  A  1982 
survey  found  that  58  percent  of  teach- 
ers were  "not  well  Informed"  about 
how  to  operate  a  computer,  only  21 
percent  had  some  computer  tndnlng 
and  only  7  percent  were  receiving 
some  computer  training.  This  bill  es- 
tablishes, ik  co(^}eration  with  the  Na- 
tional Sclonce  Foundation,  teacher 
training  institutes  to  provide  computer 
training. 

Finally,  t^e  biU  requires  school  dis- 
tricts to  conduct  extensive  planning  to 
insiu*e  thai  the  computer  hardware 
and  softwa^  is  appropriate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  students.  Ernest 
Boyer,  in  his  "High  School:  A  Report 
on  Secondfllry  Education  in  America," 
stated,  "the  first  obligation  of  the 
school  is  to  put  the  technological  revo- 
lution in  perspective.  Buying  comput- 
ers before  this  core  educational  pro- 
gram is  solidly  in  place  is  to  turn 
school  priorities  upside  down." 

The  Computer  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1985  is  an  important  investment 
in  our  natidnal  education  agenda.  It  is 
an  importa^it  step  in  oiu-  effort  to  pro- 
mote excellence  in  our  Nation's  class- 
rooms. This  effort,  however,  does  not 
replace  the  need  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  eduqation  for  all  children.  As 
John  Nalsbitt  said,  "without  basic 
skills,  compMter  illiteracy  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  "f  We  will  continue  to  work 
to  improve;  the  quality  of  education 
for  our  children.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  addrcps  the  need  for  computer 
access.  Thii^  bill  is  an  Important  step  in 
that  direction.* 

Mr.  BYRD.  Blr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  the  Computer  Education 
Assistance  Act  of  1985.  This  bill  is  ba- 
sically identical  to  the  one  we  intro- 
duced last  year  in  April.  It  is  a  compos- 
ite of  what  we  consider  the  best  fea- 
tures of  several  bills  that  were  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  and,  as 
such.  repr4sents  the  most  effective 
Federal  reAx>nse  to  the  very  critical 
needs  our  nation's  schools  face  in  the 
area  of  coo^puter  education  and  com- 
puter-assisted education. 

The  repo  t  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  iidtistrial  Competitiveness, 


issued  in  January  of  this  year,  focused 
its  recommendations  for  improving 
educational  quality  on  Just  this  sub- 
ject. I  quote  from  that  report: 

Education  la  central  to  enhancing  the 
quality  of  human  reaources.  for  it  supplies 
the  tools  for  learning  that  are  basic  to  the 
prooeas  of  irtsptlng  to  change.  The  chang- 
ing workplace  will  require  employees  to  uti- 
lize a  brosder  mix  of  skilla  as  work  becomes 
increasingly  knowledge-baaed.  To  adapt  to 
these  evolving  akill  requirements,  workers 
will  need  a  aoUd  grounding  in  basic  ikiUa— 
particularly  reading,  writing,  computation, 
and  problem  solving.  Otir  public  education 
system,  which  has  primary  responsibility 
for  transmitting  these  skills,  must  be  up- 
graded to  instill  renewed  rigor  and  quality 
in  the  basic  ediication  of  all  dttaens. 
Through  curriculum  reforms,  improved 
teacher  quality,  and  the  lue  of  new  Uaehing 
methods,  mch  as  education  technolon.  thit 
goal  can  become  a  reality.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

Citing  the  woric  of  the  President's 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  in  making  recommenda- 
tions for  general  educational  reform, 
the  Industrial  Competitiveness  Com- 
mission then  zeroes  in  on  two  particu- 
lar needs  in  the  area  of  education 
technology:  The  development  of  qual- 
ity, comprehensive  software,  and  im- 
proved teacher  training  in  computer 
and  computer-assisted  education,  two 
major  sections  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today. 

This  past  year,  it  has  become  com- 
monplace to  pick  up  a  national  news 
magazine,  newspaper,  or  education 
trade  publication  that  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  computer  revolution  now 
taking  place  in  our  Nation's  schools— 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  colleges  and  universities.  News- 
week magazine  has  observed  that  the 
use  of  computers  "is  not  simply  an 
educational  innovation:  (their)  use  is 
being  forced  on  schools  by  society."  In 
its  1983  report,  the  President's  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion officially  recognized  this  new  edu- 
cational requisite  when  it  listed  what 
it  considers  the  "five  new  basics"  in 
secondary  education:  English,  math, 
science,  social  studies,  and  computer 
science. 

Schools  all  around  the  coimtry  are 
rushing  headlong  to  meet  this  revolu- 
tionary demand.  The  Department  of 
Education's  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics  [NCES]  reported  that 
in  the  fall  of  1980  there  were  31.000 
microcomputers— and  an  additional 
22.000  terminals— being  used  for  in- 
structional puri>ose8  in  public  schools. 
A  followup  siurey  by  NCES  found 
96.000  microcomputers,  and  24.000  ter- 
minals, in  schools  by  the  spring  of 
1982.  A  separate  survey  by  Market 
Data  Retrieval.  Inc.  [MDR],  found 
325.000  microcomputers  in  the  public 
schools  by  the  fall  of  1983.  Prelimi- 
nary data  from  MDR  now  show  over 
550,000  microcomputers  in  schools  by 
the  fall  of  1984.  The  majority  of 
schools  in  the  country  now  own  one  or 


more  microcomputers  intended  for 
educational  purposes. 

As  this  revolution  has  progressed,  se- 
rious problems  have  onerged  that  are 
associated  with  this  rush  to  "keep  up 
with  the  Joneses"  by  trying  to  put  an 
"apple"  in  every  schoolttxHn.  Our  blU 
today  addresses  four  of  these  serious 
problems. 

The  first  and  most  critical  problem 
directly  relates  to  our  historic  commit- 
ment to  ensiuing  aooeas  to  education. 
It  is  the  fact  that  access  to  this  com- 
puter revolution  is  not  equal  between 
poor  schools,  poor  children  and  rich 
schools,  rich  children.  A  1983  Univeni- 
ty  of  Minnesota  study  found  that  the 
12,000  wealthiest  schools  in  the  coun- 
try are  four  times  more  likely  to  have 
microcomputers  than  the  12,000  poor- 
est. The  Johns  Hopkins  Center  for 
Social  Organization  of  Schools  has 
found  that  in  1983  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  schools  in  more  affluent  areas 
had  at  least  one  microcomputer,  while 
only  40  percent  of  the  schools  in 
poorer  areas  had  such  equipment. 
Market  Data  Retrieval,  Inc.,  [MDR], 
found  that  in  1983,  in  districts  with 
less  than  5  percent  of  their  student 
population  below  the  poverty  level,  83 
percent  of  the  schools  were  using 
microcomputers.  In  districts  with  stu- 
dent populations  25  percent  or  more 
from  families  with  subpoverty  level  in- 
comes, only  53  percent  of  the  schools 
were  using  microcomputers.  MDR's 
data  for  the  year  before— 1982— show 
the  corresponding  percentages  of 
schools  using  microcomputers  in  those 
two  categories  of  school  districts  were 
44  percent  and  18  percent.  Thus,  al- 
though the  proportion  of  schools 
having  at  least  one  microcomputer  in 
the  low-income  districts  has  been 
growing  more  rapidly  than  In  the 
high-income  districts,  the  percentage 
evt  between  these  two  categories  of 
school  districts  has  also  grown. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  equity  problem 
in  computer  education  and  computer- 
assisted  education  opportunities,  and 
it  stems  from  a  very  real  disparity  in 
the  relative  financial  capadtiea  of 
schools.  Dr.  Ronald  E.  Anderson,  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  1983  University 
of  Minnesota  study,  offers  this  omi- 
nous warning  about  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  this  disparitsr: 

The  implications  are  not  Just  ethical  and 
social,  but  they  are  economic  as  welL  If  dif- 
ferential opportunities  for  computer  liter- 
acy continue  to  grow,  large  aegmenta  of  the 
labor  force  will  be  rendered  Increasingly  leas 
productive  as  a  consequence  of  not  being 
able  to  function  effectively  and  comfortably 
with  the  computers  around  them. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  is  still 
suffering  the  profound  effects  of  the 
Reagan  recession.  But  because  West 
Virginians  recognize  the  imperative  to 
improve  educational  excellence  now, 
despite  the  severe  strains  on  the 
State's  resources,  the  State  neverthe- 
less has  committed  Increased  funding 
to  education,  including  computer  edu- 


cation. Last  year.  West  Virginia  on- 
bailed  upon  a  very  weU-doigned  and 
impreaaive  state-wide  computer  net- 
work to  bring  computer  education  ca- 
pabilities to  her  schools.  In  its  first 
year,  the  program  was  targeted  to 
reach  all  of  the  71  vocatiooal  schools 
and  a  dosen  high  schools  in  the  State, 
providing  computer  access  for  high 
school  seniors  only.  Obviously,  many 
more  resources  will  be  needed  before 
this  outstanding  program  can  reach  all 
West  Virginia  schools  and  students  in 
all  grades. 

The  bUl  we  offer  today  directly  ad- 
dresses this  important  access  problem. 
It  targets  Federal  money  to  those 
schools  and  students  who,  without 
such  assistance,  would  be  left  behind 
in  the  computer  revolution. 

The  second  most  critical  problem 
that  has  arisen  in  this  revolution  is 
that  many  schools  have  rushed  to  pur- 
chase hardware  and  software,  or  have 
hi«>plly  accepted  donatimis  of  hard- 
ware, only  to  find  in  a  short  time  that 
their  computer  systems  are  Incapable 
of  meeting  their  educational  needs. 
These  purchases  or  gift  acceptances 
have  been  made  before  undertaking 
any  sort  of  planning  as  to  how  the 
equipment  will  be  used,  by  wtunn.  for 
what,  and  toward  what  goals.  Clearly, 
haste  has  made  waste  in  these  schools. 

It  is  imperative  that  thorough  plan- 
ning be  undertaken  before  purchasing 
computer  hardware  and  software.  Our 
bUl,  therefore,  puts  heavy  ""r******  on 
such  planning.  Before  receiving  grants 
under  the  bill,  local  educatfam  agcstdes 
will  be  required  to  undertake  such  a 
process. 

A  third  problem  in  computer  edoca- 
tion  today  Is  a  shortage  of  adequate 
teacher  training  programs.  A  1982 
survey  conducted  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  found  that  58  per- 
cent of  their  respondents  were  "not 
well  informed"  about  how  to  operate  a 
computer.  Only  21  percent  had  re- 
ceived some  computer  training,  only 
slightly  more  than  11  percent  had 
used  computers  for  instruction,  and 
only  7  percent  were  currently  doing  so. 
Clearly,  teacher  training  programs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rush  to 
Install  computer  equabilities.  We  must 
rectify  this. 

The  President's  Industrial  Ccnnpetl- 
tiveness  Commission  recognizes  this 
necessity  and  recommends  "systematic 
efforts  to  provide  Inservice  training  in 
the  use  of  computers  for  teachers  of 
all  fields,  stressing  the  integration  of 
computer-assisted  instruction  in  the 
school  curriculum  and  aiding  teachers 
in  adapting  the  technology  to  their 
own  needs."  Our  bill  addresses  this 
need  by  providing  funds  for  such  in- 
servi<«  training.  It  also  sets  up  a  grant 
program,  to  be  administered  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  avail- 
able to  a  wide  variety  of  local.  State, 
or  regional  agencies.  Including  muse- 
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ums.  community  colleges,  nonprofit 
scientific  or  engbieering  organizations, 
et  cetera,  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration of  teacher  training  institutes. 

The  fourth  pixrtilem  our  bill  addnaa- 
es  is  one  that  has  received  the  most 
recognition  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  I  referred  to  earlier,  and 
that  is  the  inadequate  state  of  soft- 
ware available  to  schools.  According  to 
P.  Kenneth  Komoskl,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Educational  Products  Infor- 
mation Exchange  Institute  [EPIE]  of 
Columbia  University: 

The  quaUty  of  educational  compuUns  in  a 
school  i»  goinc  to  depmd  on  the  quaUty  of 
the  aoftwmre  selected  for  use  In  that  acbool 
and  on  the  way  In  which  the  use  of  that 
aoftwmre  is  Integrated  Into  the  overall  cur- 
riculum. 

In  an  article  dated  December  1984, 
Mr.  K(Hnoskl  reported  the  results  of  a 
2-year  and  ongoing  study  of  available 
computer  software.  EFlE's  study  finds 
only  5  percent  of  the  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams available  to  be  of  truly  high 
quality,  while  more  than  half  are 
Judged  "not  worth  recommending." 
The  President's  Industrial  Competi- 
tiveness Commission  recommends 
strong  Federal  action  in  this  area: 

By  providinc  support  for  the  costly  re- 
search underlytnc  software  development 
and  Identifying  those  mpfinuebea  that 
promise  the  most  effective  results.  Oovem- 
ment  can  remove  a  major  barrier  to  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  software  by  industry. 

Our  bill  wfll  increase  the  capabiliUes 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and 
the  National  .Science  Foundation  to 
develop  this  Icind  of  research  and  will 
direct  them  to  develop  model  software 
programs  and  programs  for  the  dis- 
semination of  the  software. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  a 
thotightful  response  to  the  actual 
needs  facing  America's  schools  and 
students  in  this  computer  revolution. 
Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  budget 
deficits  facing  our  Government,  we  in- 
tentionally have  kept  the  proposed 
spending  in  this  bill  to  a  responsible 
leveL  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Computer 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1985  will 
become  law  before  the  end  of  the  99th 
Congress. 


By  Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  GLXirN): 

8. 1277.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XTX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  may  provide  home  or  communi- 
ty-based services  under  the  Medicaid 
program  without  the  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  waiver;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

MKDICAn>  HOMK  Aim  COIflfUIIITT-BASED 

snvicB  tMraovncBrT  act 
Idr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  the  Medicaid  Home 
and  Community-based  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  which  is  de- 
signed to  give  States  much  more  flexi- 
bility in  providing  home  care  services 
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ins  at  high  risk  of  institutional- 
Joining  me  in  introducing  this 
on  are  the  Senators  from  Flor- 
Chucs]    and    Ohio    [Mr. 

Ident.  in  1981,  the  Congress 
led  a  program  that  was  de- 
help  Medicaid  recipients  stay 
lursing  homes  and  hospitals  by 
an  expansion  of  home- 
Section  2176  of  the  1981 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
was  deUgned  to  allow  States  to  m>ply 
to  HCTA  for  waivers  to  allow  a  limited 
numbei-  of  people  to  be  treated  at 
home  [  rather  than  in  institutions 
through  the  provision  of  a  wide  range 
of  hoi^e-health  and  community  serv- 
ices that  Medicaid  had  not  previously 
covered. 

To  life  eligible  to  run  a  Home  and 
Commfnlty-based  Waiver  Program, 
States  iiad  to  meet  several  criteria. 
First,  ^eguards  had  to  be  established 
to  ensure  that  the  health  and  welfare 
of  recfejients  be  protected  and  that 
persons  would  be  given  a  choice  be- 
tween home  care  and  nursing  home 
care.  I|i  addition.  States  had  to  show 
that  the  costs  for  home  care  would  not 
be  any  higher  than  they  would  be  for 
institutional  care  if  the  waiver  had  not 
been  granted.  Pinally,  by  operating 
the  prf  gram  through  the  waiver  ap- 
proval process,  it  was  believed  that  the 
Governnent  would  be  able  to  ade- 
quately test  the  program  and  still  keep 
control! 

As  oi  December  31,  1984.  47  States 
had  submitted  a  total  of  124  waiver  re- 
quests.' About  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quests were  approved,  with  the  bal- 
ance either  rejected,  withdrawn,  or 
stiU  awaiting  final  decision.  My  own 
State  cjr  New  Jersey  received  approval 
for  1.800  slots  for  Medicaid  eUgible  el- 
derly and  disabled  persons  and  700 
slots  for  mentally  retarded  persons. 

Why  do  we  need  this  program.  Mr. 
Presldegit?  Yesterday,  I  visited  with 
John  Srozensld  in  his  home  in  Elm- 
wood  I%Lrk,  NJ.  Mr.  Srozenskl,  a  victim 
of  multiple  sclerosis,  is  in  need  of  ex- 
tenslveihealth  care  services.  He  has  re- 
ceived home  care  services  for  the  past 
2  years  from  the  Hackensack  Medical 
Centerjunder  the  auspices  of  the  Med- 
icaid Pome  and  Community-Based 
Waiver  Program. 

These  services  have  enabled  Mr.  Sro- 
zenskl ito  remain  at  home  with  liis 
loved  0nes.  This  program  has  im- 
proved the  quality  of  his  life.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  quaUty  of  life  in  America  is 
improved  when  we,  as  a  Nation,  help 
those  bi  need,  because  our  own  well- 
being  is  tied  in  many  respects  to  the 
well-being  of  our  neightwrs. 

In  a  jword.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
gram iKlps  keep  families  together  and 
enables  people  who  otherwise  would 
end  up  in  a  nursing  home  remain  in 
their  own  homes. 

This  is  a  program  that  we  need  to 
suppor ,. 
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Mr.  President,  in  March  1985,  after 
nearly  a  4-s  ear  delay,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  Administration  issued  final 
regulations  ion  the  Home  and  Commu- 
nity-based waiver  Program.  It  appears 
to  me  that  OBCB  had  a  very  heavy 
hand  in  drafting  the  regulations.  The 
program  has  been  tightened  up  in 
such  a  wayjas  to  subvert  the  congres- 
sional int^t  to  expand  home  care 
services.  The  regulations  put  the 
States  through  so  many  hoops  and  re- 
porting rdqulrements  that  many 
States  in  the  future  wiU  most  likely 
not  be  abl4  to  get  approval  for  new 
waivers  or  Extensions  for  their  current 
waivers. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  regulations 
are  clearly  trjing  to  undermine  the 
Home  and  Community-based  Waiver 
Program.  So  long  as  this  administra- 
tion is  in  control  of  approving  State 
waivers,  cohgressional  Intent  will  be 
subverted.  The  administration  will  try 
to  reduce  rather  than  expand  the  cur- 
rent commltanent  to  home  care.  Unless 
the  admlniotration  is  overruled,  much 
of  the  good  worit  that  has  been  done 
developing  ^his  program  over  the  past 
couple  of  yejars  will  be  for  naught. 

Unless  these  actions  are  counter- 
manded. I  fear  that  the  Mr.  Srozens- 
Id's  of  the  world  will  no  longer  be  re- 
ceiving seijvices.  To  overture  the 
HCFA  acUoku.  the  biU  that  we  are  in- 
troducing today  terminates  the  waiver- 
m>proval  prbccss  and  allows  States,  at 
their  opUoa.  to  provide  these  home 
care  service^  to  Medicaid  eligible  elder- 
ly and  disabled  persons  to  avoid  insti- 
tutionalization. States  would  still  have 
the  authority— as  they  do  under  the 
waiver— to  Bmlt  services  to  a  specific 
number  of  |  people  or  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area.  And  States  would  still 
have  to  submit  documentation  in  their 
State  plan  showing  that  Medicaid 
costs  will  not  be  increased  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  program.  But  the 
blU  doesn't  require  States  to  Jump 
through  all  I  of  the  hoops  that  the  ad- 
mlnistratioq  is  now  requiring.  The 
main  difference  is  that  there  will  not 
be  a  waiver  process;  HCFA  would  have 
much  less  control  over  the  process  and 
States  will  have  much  more  flexibility 
to  tailor  home  care  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  population  at  risk  of 
institutionalization. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  second  concern  that  relates 
to  the  out-of-pocket  costs  that  many 
beneficiaries  must  pay  to  receive  serv- 
ices. The  administration  currently  re- 
quires that  a  recipient  must  allocate 
all  of  his  or  her  income  atx>ve  the  SSI 
income  level— $356  per  month  for  a 
single  person  in  New  Jersey— up  to  the 
cost  of  hon|e  care  services  to  pay  for 
services.  Neidless  to  say.  in  a  high-cost 
State  like  New  Jersey,  it  is  very,  very 
hard  to  live  on  $356  a  month. 

As  examples,  consider  two  eligible 
clients  living  alone— one  with  income 


of  $350  a  month  and  the  other  with 
Income  of  $550  a  month.  Under  HCFA 
policy,  the  former  client  would  not 
have  to  pay  anything  for  services;  the 
latter  client  would  have  to  pay  $194  a 
month  for  services.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible for  a  chronically  Ul  person  with 
income  close  to  the  poverty  line  to  pay 
almost  40  percent  of  their  income  for 
home  care.  In  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey,  this  "cost  sharing"  provision 
has  caused  at  least  half  of  the  persons 
eligible  for  services  to  opt  not  to  Join 
the  program  because  of  the  high  cost. 

Last  fall,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Heck- 
ler requesting  a  change  by  HCFA  to 
raise  the  threshold  by  $150  a  month 
before  a  person  had  to  pay  for  serv- 
ices. HCFA  denied  this  regulatory 
change. 

Mr.  President,  to  correct  this  prob- 
lem, this  bill  Increases  the  amount  by 
$150  a  month  that  a  person  can  re- 
cieve  in  family  income  before  having 
to  pay  for  home  care  services.  The 
Federal  Government  will  still  be 
saving  money  because  the  "cost  neu- 
trality" provision  assures  that  the  cost 
for  the  program  will  be  no  more  than 
the  Medicaid  costs  would  have  been  if 
the  program  were  not  in  operation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many 
among  us  who  have  ignored  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  long-term  care  services 
in  this  country,  hoping  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  does  as  little  as 
possible  that  the  problem  will  some- 
how go  away. 

The  problem  won't  go  away.  It  is 
only  going  to  get  bigger.  In  the  next  15 
years,  the  over-age-85  population  will 
grow  by  60  percent  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  suffer  from  a  chronic  dis- 
ease that  limits  their  daily  activities 
will  grow  by  50  percent. 

We  have  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  long-term  care  is  going  to 
cost  this  Nation  a  lot  of  money  as  the 
population  ages.  I  believe  that  more 
home  care— as  an  alternative  to  nurs- 
ing home  care  services— is  a  humane 
and  cost-effective  approach.  This  biU 
allows  states  much  greater  flexibility 
to  test  out  ways  to  provide  affordable 
long-term  care  services  at  home. 

The  Federal  and  State  Governments 
have  a  responsibility  to  develop  inno- 
vative ways  to  help  meet  the  long-term 
care  needs  of  this  Nation's  elderly  and 
disabled  populations.  I  ask  you— for 
cost  reasons  and  for  humanitarian  rea- 
sons—aren't we  better  off  living  in  a 
society  that  tries  to  find  ways  to  keep 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  in  their 
homes  with  their  family  members 
rather  than  in  institutions? 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  STT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DxCohcihi, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BnfGAMAw]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  377,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  General  Accounting  Office  inves- 
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tigation  and  report  on  conditlcms  of 
displaced  Salvadorans.  to  provide  cer- 
tain rules  of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tives  and  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
review  of  the  report  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  stay  of  detention  and  de- 
portation of  certain  Salvadorans.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuaDrexacKa. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kwnttiir 
[Mr.  Dou],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  CBAnsl,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hmiz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Badcos],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
haoa],  the  Senator  from  Mlasissiiw)! 
[Mr.  StKHins].  the  Senator  from  nori- 
da  [Mr.  Chilb],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mothihaii]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  505,  a  biU  en- 
tiUed  the  "Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Preventive  Care  Amendments  of 
1985." 

s.  ?•• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kastkh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
765.  a  bill  to  provide  for  coordinated 
management  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  SS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbt(w.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DcCoHciHi],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  BoscHwnz],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goes],  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mrs.  Kassc- 
BAim]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
855,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  rural  mail 
carriers. 

a  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chilks].  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kbbst],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dawforth],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihottyc], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  OHAiof], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
I«viK],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClurz],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  NoHir],  the  Senator  from  Oldaho- 
ma  [Mr.  Nicklb],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pill],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Srcmns],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BufOAMAH]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  865,  a  bill  to  award  special  con- 
gressional gold  medals  to  Jan  Scruggs, 
Robert  Doubek,  and  Jack  Wheeler, 
s.  lots 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Ford]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1093,  a  bill  to  amend  the  patent 
law  to  restore  the  term  of  the  patent 
grant  in  the  case  of  certain  products 
for  the  time  of  the  regulatory  review 
period  preventing  the  marketing  of 
the  product  claimed  in  a  patent. 
s.  list 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Habt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 


[Mr.  Staitorb]  was  added  as  a  ooqwn- 
sor  of  S.  1162,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  incor- 
porate transportation  impacts  into  the 
selection  process  for  repositories  of 
high-level  radioactive  wastes. 
s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oarh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1258.  A  biU  to  modify  the  restricUons 
on  the  use  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  fence  located  on 
such  tract  to  the  Armory  Board,  State 
of  Utah. 

SBiAiB  jovmr  aasoLUTioa  ts 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  [Mr.  Braoixt].  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  JoHlrsToii].  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dizoh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  78.  a  Joint  resolution 
to  provide  tar  the  designaUmi  of  June 
10  through  16,  as  "National  Sclero- 
derma Week". 

SDiATB  jonrr  anoLunoa  st 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATBiAa.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KnniBrr)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97.  a  Joint  resolution  rteirtgnating  the 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emer- 
gency Medical  Ssrstems  at  the  Mary-' 
land  Institute  for  E^nergency  Medical 
Services  Systems  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  the  Nati<»al  Study 
Center  for  Trauma  and  Emergency 
Medical  Systems. 

SBRATS  toon  aasoLunoa  im 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Braolct.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  EzoH].  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Dombhici].  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  lAumncRO]. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KxRRT].  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Ixvnr],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  SiMOH],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATsmfAOA],  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Buroick] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  122.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  last  Friday  of  April  each 
year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 
SBirAn  jonTT  anoLunoa  lis 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ixaht,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  AbdhorI,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  BaucdsI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GorrI,  the 
Senator  from  Kentw^  [Mr.  Ford],^ 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch], 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hrucs],  the  Senator  frmn  Montana 
[Mr.  Mblchrr],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mrchru.].  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezor],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwood],  the 
Senator       from       California       [Mr. 
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Wilson],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GOLOWATER],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iHOtm],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Sasser],  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Simon] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  125,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  June  23, 
1985.  through  June  29, 1985,  as  "Helen 
Keller  E>eaf-Blind  Awareness  Week." 

SKHATK  CORCUUtKHT  BXSOLUTIOH  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLOWATER]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 47,  a  concurrent  resolution  ob- 
serving the  20th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965. 

sen ATK  RESOLnTION  1  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoRZN],  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Melchek],  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Btbs]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 177,  a  resolution  to  assure  Israel's 
security,  to  oppose  advanced  arms 
sales  to  Jordan,  and  to  further  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

SniATK  RESOLDTIOH  17S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  178,  a 
resolution  to  urge  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  to  retain  the 
current  automobile  fuel  economy 
standard. 

AMENDlmfT  NO.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiles],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Wallop]  were  added  as 
cosiwnsors  of  Amendment  No.  324  pro- 
posed to  S.  1003,  an  original  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting,  and  the  Nation- 
al Endowment  for  Democracy,  and  for 
other  purposes  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987. 

AMEMDIfXirr  NO.  335 

At  his  request,  the  name  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Pres- 
sler]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  325  proposed  to  S. 
1003,  an  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  Democracy,  and  for 
other  purposes  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987. 
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HAWKINS  AMENDBfENT  NO.  329 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment tp  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
the  Bolu-d  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democtticy,  and  for  other  purposes  for 
fiscal  y^ears  1986  and  1987;  as  follows: 

On  p4ge  31.  after  line  23.  inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: i 

IITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
I  PROVISIONS 

INtERNATIONAL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL 
COMMISSION 

Sac.  ioi.  (a)  There  is  established  the 
Intemaiional  Narcotics  Control  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 

(b)  T]ie  Commission  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected^ 

(1)  to  monitor  and  promote  international 
compliatice  with  narcotics  control  treaties, 
including  eradication,  money  laundering, 
and  naito-terrorism;  and 

(2)  t4  monitor  and  encourage  United 
States  Oovemment  and  private  programs 
seeking  to  expand  international  cooperation 
against  drug  abuse  and  narcotics  trafficking. 

(cKl)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  twenty-two  members  as  follows: 

(A)  Seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hovse  of  Representatives.  Four  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  the  majority 
party  aid  three  shall  be  selected,  after  con- 
sultatiot  with  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House,  from  the  minority  party. 

(B)  S«ven  Members  of  the  Senate  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  of  the  Senate.  Pour 
membeK  shall  be  selected  from  the  majori- 
ty party  of  the  Senate,  after  consultation 
with  the  majority  leader,  and  three  shall  be 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate,  from  the  minority 
party. 

(C)  Otaie  member  of  the  Department  of 
State  appointed  by  the  President. 

(D)  One  member  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  appointed  by  the  President  who 
shall  be  the  Attorney  General. 

(E)  One  member  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  appointed  by  the  President. 

(F)  F|ve  members  of  the  public  to  be  ap- 
pointed! by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  the  members  of  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committees. 

(2)  There  shall  be  a  Chairman  and  a  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Oti  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion and  at  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered Oongress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Members  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
At  the  beginning  of  even-numbered  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  designate  one  of  the  House 
Member's  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(4)  4t  the  beginning  of  each  odd-num- 
bered dongress,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  designate  one  of  the 
House  Members  as  Cochairman  of  the  Com- 


mission. At  the  beginning  of  each  even-num- 
bered Congress,  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  recoiunendation  of  the  majority 
leader,  shall  designate  one  of  the  Senate 
Members  as  iCochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I 

(d)  In  earning  out  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  by  subpena  or  other- 
wise, the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memorandums, 
papers,  and  ioctunents  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. Subpenss  may  be  issued  over  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunission 
or  any  member  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Comntission,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him«  may  administer  oaths  to  any 
witness.  1 

(e)  In  order  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  duties,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  a  semiannual 
report  regarding  the  status  of  compliance 
with  narcotic  I  control  treaties,  the  first  one 
to  be  submltt  id  six  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  khls  section. 

(f )  The  Coiiunlsslon  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  repqrt  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  th«  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
matters  covered  by  this  section  on  a  periodic 
basis  and  to  provide  information  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  as  requested.  For  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  an  appropriation  is  made  the 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  its;  expenditures  under  such  ap- 
propriation. 

(gKl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Commission  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  to  remain  available  until  expended 
$550,000  to  a^lst  In  meeting  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provkions  of  this  section,  such  ap- 
propriation te  be  disbursed  on  a  voucher  to 
be  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. I 

(2)  For  pui^ioses  of  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  ideemed  to  be  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  I  Congress  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  use  of  ifunds  in  accordance  with  such 
sections.         I 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $8,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated t^  the  Commission  for  each 
fiscal  year  may  be  used  for  official  reception 
and  representational  expenses. 

(h)  The  Cotnmission  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  siich  staff  persoiuiel  as  it  deems 
desirable,  witihout  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  general 
schedule  pay  ^tes. 


(AND  OTHEBSJ 
MENT  NO.  330 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  Bentso?,  Mr.  Kerry,  Mr.  Boren, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1003,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following; 

(a)  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  The  Jatian-U.S.  security  relationship  is 
the  foundation  of  the  peace  and  security  of 
Japan  and  the  Far  East,  as  well  as  a  major 
contributor  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  democratic  freedoms  and 
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economic  prosperity  enjoyed  by  both  the 
U.S.  and  Japan; 

(2)  The  threats  to  our  two  democracies 
have  increased  significantly  since  1976.  prin- 
cipally through  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  expansion  of  Soviet  armed 
forces  In  the  Par  East,  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia by  Vietnam  and  the  instability  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  as  signified  by  the  con- 
tinuing Iran-Iraq  conflict: 

(3)  In  recognition  of  these  threats,  the 
United  States  has  greatly  Increased  its 
armual  defense  spending  through  sustained 
real  growth  averaging  8.8  percent  yearly  be- 
tween Fiscal  1081  and  1985.  and  cumulative 
real  growth  of  50  percent  in  that  period. 

(4)  In  May  1981.  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jat>an  stated  that,  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  between  his  country  and 
the  United  States,  and  pursuant  to  Japan's 
own  "Peace"  Constitution:  it  was  national 
policy  for  his  country  to  acquire  and  main- 
tain the  armed  forces  adequate  for  the  de- 
fense of  Its  land  area  and  surrounding  air- 
space and  sea  lanes,  out  to  a  distance  of 
1.000  mUes: 

(5)  The  U.S.  Government  applauds  the 
policy  of  Japan  to  obtain  the  capabilities  to 
defend  its  sea  and  air  lanes  out  to  1.000 
miles  and  expects  that  these  capabilities 
should  be  acquired  by  the  end  of  the 
decade,  and  recognizes  that  achieving  those 
capabilities  would  significantly  improve  the 
national  security  of  both  Japan  and  the 
United  SUtes; 

(6)  Japan,  however,  has  failed  to  provide 
sufficient  funding  and  resources  to  meet  her 
basic  self-defense  needs  and  these  alliance 
responsibilities  under  the  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  Treaty  between  her  and 
the  United  States,  signed  January  19.  1960; 

(7)  Every  year  since  1981,  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  reported  to  Congress  that 
Japan  "ranks  last  or  close  to  last"  on  most 
measures  surveyed  and  thus  quite  clearly 
"appears  to  be  contributing  far  less  than  its 
fair  share"  of  the  common  defense  burden; 

(8)  In  1985.  the  Commander  of  all  UJ5. 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific  region.  Adm. 
William  J.  Crowe.  Jr..  testified  to  Congress 
that  Japan's  decision  to  increase  its  defense 
budget  in  1985  "Is  still  inadequate  to  meet 
the  defense  capabilities  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment has  pledged  itself  to  meet:" 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Japan,  to  fulfill  her  self-defense  responsibil- 
ity as  agreed  upon  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Treaty  with  the  United  States  and 
in  accordance  with  the  national  policy  dec- 
laration made  by  her  Prime  Minister  in  May 
1981.  to  develop  a  1.000  mile,  airspace  and 
sea-lanes  defense  capability,  should: 

(1)  formally  reexamine  her  1976  National 
Defense  Program  Outline  with  the  objective 
of  revising  it  to  reflect  these  agreed-upon 
responsibilities  and  today's  Increased 
mutual  security  requirements;  and 

(2)  develop  and  implement  a  1986-1900 
Mid-Term  Defense  Plan  containing  sxiffi- 
cient  funding,  program  acquisition,  and 
force  development  resources  to  obtain  the 
agreed-upon  1,000  mile  self-defense  capabili- 
ties by  the  end  of  decade.  Including  the  allo- 
cation of  sufficient  budgetary  resources  an- 
nually to  reduce  the  ammunition,  logistics, 
and  sustainability  shortfalls  of  her  forces  by 
20  percent  each  year. 

(c)  It  is  the  further  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  Japan,  to  assume  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  mutual  security  burden  in  view 
of  her  status  as  the  second  richest  nation  in 
the  Free  World,  should  be  encouraged  to: 

(1)  increase  substantially  her  aiuiual  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  construct  new  facili- 


ties for  U.8.  military  forces  stationed  in 
Japan;  and, 

(2)  under  the  terms  of  the  existing  Status 
of  Forces  Agreement  with  the  United 
States,  increase  substantially  her  annual  fi- 
nancial contribution  to  support  U.S.  forces 
stationed  in  Japan,  or  operating  in  defense 
of  Japan,  including  the  assumption  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  labor  costs  of  Japa- 
nese nationals  employed  by  the  United 
States  in  Japan. 

(d)  to  permit  the  Congress  to  assess 
Japan's  progress  toward  actually  fulfilling 
her  common  defense  commitments,  the 
President  should,  not  later  than  February  1, 
1986,  and  on  an  annual  basis  thereafter, 
submit  to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress,  a  report  in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form,  containing  the  following: 

(Da  detailed  estimate  by  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment of  the  level  of  funding  resources,  spe- 
cific procurement  programs  and  other  de- 
fense improvement  actions  required  annual- 
ly between  1986  and  1990  for  Japan  to 
achieve  the  capabilities  to  defend  her  home- 
land and  airspace  and  sea  lanes  out  to  1.000 
miles,  by  the  end  of  this  decade; 

(2)  a  detailed  estimate  by  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment of  the  length  of  delay  beyond  1990  for 
Japan  to  achieve  the  self-defense  capabili- 
ties referred  to  in  (cKl)  and  caused  by  any 
disparities  between  the  U.S.  estimate  of  re- 
sources required  and  those  resources  provid- 
ed by  Japan  for  that  particular  annual 
period  and  for  the  years  remaining  in  the 
1986-90  Mid-Term  Defense  Plan;  and 

(3)  an  account  of  what  actions  the  U.S. 
Government  has  taken  in  the  preceding 
year  to  encourage  Japan  to  attain  by  1990 
the  1,000  mile  self-defense  capabilities. 


LUGAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  331 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1003,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  text  of  SecUon  903  of  P.L.  98-164  U 
hereby  designated  as  subsection  (a)  and  the 
text  which  follows  as  subsection  (b): 

Pending  completion  of  the  negotiation  of 
an  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
India,  the  annual  earnings  generated  by  the 
monies  appropriated  by  P.L.  98-411  may  be 
used  for  the  purposes  set  out  in  Section 
902(A>  above. 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  332 

Mr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1003,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  end  of  the  biU  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"The  Department  of  Defenese  shall  pre- 
pare a  report,  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
in  both  classified  and  unclassified  form  by 
July  15,  1985,  that  describes  in  detail  the 
direct  and  indirect  military  consequences 
and  effects  of  all  Soviet  violations  of  all 
arms  control  treaties  and  agreements." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommitteb  on  oversight  op  govsrnmxht 

managdcent 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  Program  Fraud  Civil  Penalties  Act 
of  1985  (S.  1134)  on  Tuesday,  June  18, 


at  9:30  ajn.,  in  room  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  IfUTKITIOl* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and 
legislation  related  thereto.  The  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Friday. 
June  14,  1985,  in  room  328-A  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building. 

If  further  information  is  needed, 
please  call  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

S17BCOMMITRE  ON  SMALL  BUSINCSS:  PAKILT 
PAKM 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Small  Business:  Family 
Farm,  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  11,  at  2  pm,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
industrial  development  bonds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBOOMMRTXa  ON  WATOI  A>I>  POWXB 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  and  Power  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  11.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  403,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  estab- 
lish policy  and  pr(x;edures  to  guide  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  the  issuance  of  new  licenses  to 
operate  existing  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties; S.  426,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  provide  for  more  protec- 
tion to  electric  consumers;  S.  1219, 
Fair  Competition  in  Hydroelectric  Li- 
censing Act  of  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTTTXE  ON  THX  JUSICLAXT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  II.  1985,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
contractors  indemnification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  CONVENTIONAL  MISSILE 
DEFENSE  FOR  NATO 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  considerable  debate  over  the 
President's  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  Much  of  this  debate  has  been 
confusing,  if  not  confused.  A  critical 
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misconception  is  that  SDI  is  only 
useful  against  strategic  nuclear  ballis- 
tic missiles.  This  is  not  so.  Indeed,  as 
was  recently  emphasized  in  an  excel- 
lent Wall  Street  Journal  op-ed  by 
Dennis  Gormley  and  Dou^as  Hart 
last  week,  one  of  the  most  urgently 
needed  applications  of  SD\  technology 
is  against  Soviet  conventionally  and 
chemically  armed  SS-21,  SS-22.  and 
SS-23  tacUcal  missiles. 

Currently,  there  is  no  defense 
against  these  deployed  missiles.  Thus, 
although  NATO  is  spending  billions 
pouring  concrete  to  protect  its  main 
operating  bases  against  Soviet  fighter- 
bomber  attacks,  it  is  entirely  nude 
before  missQes  that  are  accurate 
enough  to  do  their  Job  without  having 
to  be  nudearly  armed.  Certainly, 
NATO  wants  to  deter  a  nuclear  war, 
but  it  is  even  more  imperative  that 
NATO  deter  war  at  the  conventional 
level  since  there  is  every  reason  to  fear 
that  once  war  begins,  it  may  go  nucle- 
ar. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  consider  what 
the  value  of  defenses  against  missiles 
might  be  and  how  the  United  States 
might  cooperate  with  its  NATO  allies 
on  SDI.  the  Soviet  tactical  missUe 
threat  and  the  need  to  develop  anti- 
tactical  ballisUc  missUe  (ATBM)  de- 
fenses are  issues  that  we  will  be  forced 
to  address.  In  hopes  that  the  wider  dis- 
tribution of  the  piece  by  Dennis  Form- 
ley  and  Douglas  Hart  might  invigorate 
Senate  discussion  of  these  issues.  I  ask 
that  the  full  text  of  their  op-ed  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  29.  1985, 
be  entered  in  an  appropriate  place  in 
theRicoRO. 

The  text  follows: 

(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  May  29, 

19851 

A  Commmoiui.  MiMn.«  Divkhsx  roa 

NATO 

(By  Dennis  Oonnley  and  Douglas  Hart) 

While  interest  from  European  industry  in 
President  Reasan's  Stratesic  Defense  Initia- 
tive is  growing,  NATO  political  leaders  are 
becoming  increasingly  ambivalent  over  it. 
Not  Burprlsinsly.  Moscow  Is  uslnc  the  re- 
vived arms  talks  to  exploit  European  anxi- 
eties about  SDI.  Despite  these  anxieties,  a 
ballistic-mlasile  defense  for  Europe  could 
offer  the  most  effective  and  stable  hedge 
against  highly  accurate,  conventional  t>allis- 
tic  missiles  now  being  deployed  with  Soviet 
ground  forces  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Unopposed  by  any  form  of  missUe  defense, 
new  Soviet  missiles  are  aimed  at  the  heart 
of  NATO's  defense  policy  of  flexible  re- 
spmise;  they  endanger  the  alliance's  capac- 
ity to  resist  at  the  conventional  level  and  to 
threaten  nuclear  escalation  should  Warsaw 
Pact  success  demand  it.  In  addition  to  their 
nuclear  and  chemical  warheads.  Soviet  SS- 
21,  SS-22  and  SS-23  missiles  reportedly  pos- 
sess, or  have  under  development,  improved 
conventional  munitions.  With  missile  accu- 
racies reported  to  be  within  55  yards,  these 
new  weapons  will  increase  the  danger  of 
conventional  war  in  Europe,  even  with 
major  reductions  in  superpower  long-  and 
medium-range  nuclear  missiles. 

The  reason  is  simple:  Tied  as  they  are  to 
the    Warsaw    Pact's    offensively    oriented 


strategy  of  pre-emptive  surpiae  attack,  new 
deep-strike  Soviet  missiles  will  create  a  hair- 
trigger,  highly  unstable  environment  during 
crises  because  they  foster  such  strong  incen- 
tives lt>  substitute  military  for  diplomatic 
action. 

How  do  these  new  military  Instruments  fit 
into  Soviet  theater  warfare  strategy  and 
why  is  some  means  of  defense  against  them 
so  vital  to  stability  and  deterrence  in 
Europ^? 

Over  the  past  two  decades  the  Soviet 
Union  has  vastly  improved  its  capacity  to 
fight  military  campaigns  without  recourse 
to  nu^ear  weapons.  Soviet  strategists  see 
decisive  advantages  coming  from  exploiting 
the  in$ial  period  of  war  when  an  adversary 
is  onlyjpartially  mobilized. 

In  aqinterview  last  May  in  Red  Star,  Mar- 
shal likolai  Ogarkov,  former  chief  of  the 
Soviet  General  Staff,  declared  that  major 
Improvements  in  the  range,  accuracy  and 
destructive  potential  of  conventional  weap- 
ons will  greatly  magnify  "the  role  and  slg- 
nificance  of  the  initial  period  of  the  war." 
Soviet  strategy  for  the  initial  period  calls 
for  a  massive  conventional  air  campaign  and 
the  insertion  of  the  large  mobile  groups 
deep  behind  NATO's  forward  lines  to  create 
disarray  and  eventually  a  collapse  of 
NATOto  defense — especially  its  nuclear 
option  and  ability  to  reinforce  Europe. 

Manf  question  whether  such  an  audacious 
stratesr  could  work.  Its  success  hinges  on 
the  swift  application  of  conventional  fire- 
power to  open  up  corridors  for  the  air  cam- 
paign !and  to  support  airborne  landings. 
Oiven  NATO's  significant  investment  in  air 
defenses,  it  is  highly  uncertain  whether  the 
Warsaw  Pact  could  achieve  the  required  air 
superii^rity.  But  highly  accurate,  conven- 
tionally armed  ballistic  missiles  are  immune 
to  N.^rO's  air  defenses.  Besides  striking 
deep  itito  NATO's  vulnerabile  rear  areas, 
these  missiles  could  readily  attack  selected 
portions  of  NATO's  air-defense  belt,  freeing 
Warsaw  Pact  aircraft  for  deep-strike  bomb- 
ing missisions. 

A  qigck  look  at  a  map  of  Europe  reveals 
Just  w^y  these  new  tactical  missiles  will 
becomt  so  destabilizing.  Most  of  NATO's 
most  valuable  military  installations  (nuclear 
storage  sites,  airfields,  air-defense  poets  and 
reinfoicement  depots)  are  located  within 
300  mSes  of  the  East  German  border.  Based 
in  Eastern  Europe,  new  Soviet  tactical  mis- 
siles c«uld  esaily  reach  these  critical  instal- 
lations (the  88-22  has  a  S60  mile  range. 
while  the  SS-23'8  range  is  300  miles). 

Prucience  alone  mandates  the  immediate 
consideration  of  suitable  hedges  against  this 
emergftig  threat.  Several  possible  counter- 
measures— suppreslve  fire  against  Soviet 
miasild  launchers  or  improved  disperaal  and 
mobility  of  NATO's  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons, fdr  example— are  worthy  of  study.  Un- 
fortunately, these  could  heighten  the  risks 
of  wai!  during  crises  for  the  very  same  rea- 
sons tliat  Soviet  missiles  do.  Offensive  solu- 
tions Ifke  suppressive  fire  create  strong  hair- 
trigget  incentives  for  pre-emptive  attack, 
while  gef ensive  hedges  such  as  disperaal  and 
mobiltty  succeed  only  if  political  leaders  bK- 
lieve  warning  signals  and  react  decisively. 
But  history  suggest  leaders  are  reluctant  to 
react  for  fear  of  provoking  attack.  NATO's 
fear  of  provoking  Soviet  pre-emption  could 
Inhibit  such  precautionary  measures  and, 
paradoxically,  create  still  stronger  Soviet  in- 
centives to  act,  even  against  purely  defen- 
sive NATO  efforts. 

Ballistic  missUe  defenses,  by  comparison, 
are  eatirely  consistent  with  the  historic 
premii  e  that  NATO  Is  purely  defensive  mill- 
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tary  alliance.  And  because  missUe  defenses 
are  able  to  cope  witb  the  tension  between 
military  response  and  provocation,  they 
could  stahlipe  otherwise  hair-trigger  crisis 
environmeniL  Most  tanportant.  even  if 
NATO  lesdets  failed  to  react  to  warning  and 
the  WarsawjPact  suooeatfully  surprised  the 
alliance.  baulstic-miBlle  defenses  could  best 
contend  with  the  consequences  of  surprise, 
ar-teira  response  to  its  dUem- 
of  either  modifications  to 
(for  example,  to  provide 
'•defense  system  with  a  self • 
ity)  or  a  new  antl-tactlcal 
system  designed  in  an  incre- 
-block  approach.  A  modest 
le  Patriot  would  not  furnish 
any  area  pr6ducUon.  but  would  help  deter 
conventional  war  by  complicating  the  deU- 
cate  timing  involved  in  the  Soviet  coordina- 
tion of  firstiwave  missile  and  foUow-up  air 
attacks.         I 

Alternatively,  the  use  of  a  buUdlng-block 
approach  f ot  a  new  ATBM  system  offers  at- 
tractive opi^rtunities  for  European  coop- 
eration wiUi  the  UA  Because  the  flight 
times  for  So^et  tactical  ballistic  missUes  are 
appreciably  porter  than  for  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  misiUes.  their  velodUes  sre 
much  lower,  making  them  eqteclally  suscep- 
tible to  an  ATBM  system  of  ground-baaed 
interceptors  land  airborne  sensors.  The  first 
phase,  whidi  the  U.8.  might  chiefly  finance, 
could  consist  of  only  ground-baaed  compo- 
nents: hlgb^acceleration  interceptors  and 
supporting  radars.  Eun^iean  firms  might 
usefully  contribute  to  incremental  system 
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work  on  either  an  airborne 
early-warning  sensor.  Such 
the  ground-based  components 
itially     broaden     coverage 
of  Soviet  attack  options,  es- 
pecially  against   NATO's   vulnerable   rear 
area. 

Sbould  thi  alliance  prove  reticent  in  deal- 
ing with  iti  most  inviting  vulnerabUitles, 
NATO  Commander  Gen.  Bernard  Roger's 
bleak  assessment  of  allied  conventional  de- 
fenses will ''  only  worsen.  Unfortunately, 
Gen.  Rogers's  only  alternative— a  resort  to 
nuclear  weasons  "fairly  quickly"— is  increas- 
ingly incredible  as  a  persuasive  deterrent  to 
conventional  war  in  Europe. 

By  bringing  Star  Wars  down  to  earth  to 
deal  witb  conventional,  as  weU  as  nuclear  In- 
stabiUUes.  tioth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance can  improve  NATO's  means  of  deter- 
rence and  dvense. 


WALLOB-BREAUX  TRUST  FUND 


•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  South  Carolina  General 
Assembly  ^r  their  contribution  to  the 
debate  over  the  Wallop-Breaux  trust 
fund.  Revenues  for  this  fund  are  de- 
rived from  user  fees  in  the  form  of  an 
excise  tax  on  fishing  equipment,  mo- 
torboat  fuel  taxes,  and  duties  on  im- 
ported boats  and  fishing  tackle.  The 
money  is  then  automatically  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  for  use  in  protect- 
ing natural  resources  and  enhancing 
recreational  opportunities. 

But  the  ^  Reagan  administration  is 
trying  to  ftrithhold  these  fimds  from 
the  States  I  and.  as  pointed  out  by  the 
general  assembly,  that  is  wrong.  The 
sportsmen  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  jsecome  partners  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  preserva- 
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tion  and  development  of  our  sport 
fishing  programs  and  aquatic  educa- 
tion programs.  The  States  and  the 
fishermen  are  doing  their  parts,  and  I 
intend  to  see  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  its  part.  That  is  why  I  have 
cosponsored  Senate  Resolution  130. 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  funds  owned  to  the 
States  from  the  trust  fimd  shotild  not 
be  withheld  or  delayed. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  H.  2568.  a 
concurrent  resolution,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  and  concurred  in  by 
the  Senate. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.2868 

Whereas,  sportffshlng  provides  important 
recreational  and  economic  benefits  to  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Wildlife  and 
Marine  Resources  Department  (depart- 
ment) is  the  state  agency  in  South  Carolina 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  manag- 
ing, conserving,  and  developing  the  state's 
sportfishery  resources  and  habitat;  and 

Whereas,  the  department  also  has  respon- 
sibility regarding  boating  access  and  aquatic 
education;  and 

Whereas,  the  states  currently  do  not  have 
adequate  funding  for  sportf isheries  manage- 
ment, research,  development,  and  enhance- 
ment actitivies:  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  passage  of  Public 
Law  98-369  created  the  Sportfishlng  and 
Boating  Enhancement  Fund  (Fund)  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  much-needed  revenues 
to  the  states  for  the  further  development  of 
saltwater  and  fresh  water  sportfiaherles  pro- 
gram, boating  access,  and  aquatic  education 
programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  proposed  that  sixty-six  million 
dollars  or  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  new 
money  to  be  generated  under  Public  Law 
98-369  be  "impounded"  and  utUized  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  intended  by  Public 
Law  98-369;  and 

Whereas,  the  source  of  fluids  for  the 
Sportfishlng  and  Boating  Enhancement 
Fund  is  not  from  general  treasury  funds 
but,  rather,  from  excise  taxes  on  sportfish- 
lng equipment,  a  portion  of  unrebated  mo- 
torboat  fuel  taxes,  and  custom  duties  on  im- 
ported watercraft  and  fishing  tackle;  and 

Whereas.  virtuaUy  aU  of  these  newly  au- 
thorized funds  are  a  result  of  the  user-pay 
concept  and  represent  a  phUosophy  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  administration;  and 

Whereas,  to  use  these  funds  for  purposes 
other  than  those  embodied  in  Public  Law 
98-369  would  be  a  serious  break  in  faith 
with  the  fishing  and  boating  public  who  are 
being  taxed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  sup- 
porting sportfishlng  programs;  and 

Whereas,  the  action  proposed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  con- 
trary to  law  and  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
pa'^'ng  Public  Law  98-369:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  by  this 
resolution,  strongly  urge  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take 
every  action  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Sportfishlng  and  Boating  Enhancement 
Fund  (Fund)  is  used  solely  for  the  purposes 
and  activities  embodied  in  Public  Law  98- 


369  and  that  monies  from  the  Fund  be  made 
avaUable  beginning  on  October  1, 19B5.  Be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  tills  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes:  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  each  meml)er  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation:  and  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  in  Washington.  D.C.* 


EXCHANGE  CLUB  CENTERS 
•  BCrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Elxchange  Club  Foundation 
for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse  has 
played  an  important  role  in  efforts  to 
protect  our  Nation's  children.  In  1979, 
the  National  Exchange  Clubs  adopted 
as  its  national  project  the  prevention 
of  child  abuse.  The  first  2  years  were 
spent  in  creating  the  National  Ex- 
change Club  Foimdation  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization headquartered  in  Toledo, 
OH.  Also,  during  this  time  period  the 
operating  funds  and  seed  grants  were 
raised  by  the  members  of  exchange  all 
over  the  entire  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  raising  funds,  a  (»ntract  for 
services  for  establishing  training  per- 
sonnel and  supervising  centers  was  ar- 
ranged with  a  child  abuse  prevention 
organization  in  Little  Rock.  AR, 
known  as  Scan  America,  a  direct  off- 
shoot of  Scan  of  Aiicansas  which  had 
been  in  operation  for  over  12  years  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas. 

On  March  21,  1981,  the  first  center 
under  the  National  Exchange  Club 
Foundation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  was  opened  in  Fort 
Pierce,  FL.  This  center  was  opened 
with  3  paid  staff  and  12  volimteer  lay 
therapists  who  had  been  trained  by 
the  professional  staff  of  Scan  America 
and  the  local  paid  staff.  The  three 
paid  staff  of  the  center  consisted  of  a 
director,  assistant  director— or  supervi- 
sor—and a  secretary-bookeeper.  The 
director  and  assistant  director  both 
had  degrees  in  social  work  and  a 
number  of  years  of  experience  in  the 
field  of  child  abuse  and  child  care  in 
either  the  private  sector  or  the  State 
department  of  human  services. 

The  basic  operation  funds  for  this 
first  center  came  from  a  $25,000  seed 
grant  from  the  National  Exchange 
Club  Foimdation.  a  $30,000  title  20 
grant  and  local  funds  from  the  private 
sector.  As  the  years  have  gone  on  the 
finances  for  this  center  have  come 
from  the  renewal  of  the  title  20  con- 
tracts, grants  from  the  Juvenile  Justice 
board;  (x>unty  and  city  grants;  State 
trust  fimds:  major  fundralslng  projects 
by  the  local  exchange  clubs  In  the  four 
county  area  served  by  the  center  and 
contributions  from  other  local  civic  or- 
ganizations and  the  general  public. 
The  national  foimdation  also  receives 
funds  that  are  earmarked  for  the  Fort 
Pierce  center  from  exchange  clubs  and 
friends  in  Florida  and  sends  these 


funds  to  the  center  as  they  are  collect- 
ed by  the  foundation. 

The  Fort  Pierce  center  is  supervised 
and  receives  periodic  advanced  train- 
ing by  the  foimdation  staff  which 
since  mid-1983  was  moved  from  Little 
Rock,  AR,  to  Toledo,  OH.  with  the 
founclation  now  having  complete  con- 
trol over  the  program  with  its  own 
professional  staff  and  is  no  longer  af- 
filiated with  Scan  America.  In  addition 
to  the  supevision  from  the  foundation 
staff  the  local  center  has  regular  staff 
meetings  with  the  Florida  Department 
of  HRS  with  which  the  center  has  its 
<»ntract  for  services  under  the  State 
and  Federal  statutes.  I  must  say  at 
this  point  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  center  and  the  HRS  people 
of  district  IX  has  been  extraordinarily 
fine  and  although  there  was  some 
doubt  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  dis- 
trict people  in  the  begiiming  that  this 
program  could  not  work  using  volun- 
teers it  has  proven  to  be  very  success- 
ful and  cost  effective  over  the  last  4% 
years. 

The  center  has  had  its  upe  and 
downs  due  primarily  to  being  the  first 
center  imder  the  National  Exchange 
Club  Foundation  project  but  is  now  a 
very  strong  program  both  programma- 
tically  and  financially.  As  stated  earli- 
er, the  center  covers  the  four  county 
area  of  Saint  Lucie.  Indian  River. 
Martin,  and  Okeechobee  Counties. 
The  monthly  caseload  has  ranged 
from  a  low  6  families  to  a  high  of  46 
families  representing  as  many  as  146 
children  at  one  point  in  time.  Over  the 
4%-year  period  the  <%nter  has  served 
over  250  families  and  over  600  chil- 
dren. For  the  first  18  months  of  oper- 
ation there  was  very  little  recognition 
of  the  program  by  the  general  public 
including  other  agencies  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect, but  now  i^proximately  one- 
third  of  the  families  the  center  worlcs 
with  comes  from  self -referrals  or  other 
agencies  other  than  the  department  of 
HRS.  It  must  lie  pointed  out  that 
whenever  the  case  comes  to  us  from 
these  other  sources  it  is  immediately 
reported  to  the  department  so  that 
final  Jurisdiction  for  the  case  lies  with 
the  department  in  accordance  with 
the  State  and  Federal  statutes. 

What  does  the  future  hold  for  ex- 
change club  centers  in  Florida?  In  No- 
vember 1984  the  second  center  was 
opened  in  St.  Petersburg,  FL.  This  is  a 
Joint  operation  with  the  child  protec- 
tion team  at  All  Children's  Hospital. 
The  exchange  club  center  will  run  the 
parent  aide  section  of  the  Jomt  pro- 
gram which  again  will  use  a  limited 
paid  professional  staff  and  volunteer 
lay  therapists.  This  program  currently 
has  about  19  families  and  approxi- 
mately 40  children. 

In  July  we  hope  to  be  in  operation 
with  another  Joint  venture  with  the 
Parent   Resource   Center   in   Miami 
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Here  again,  the  exchange  center  will 
be  running  the  parent  aide  portion  of 
the  program.  The  Parent  Resource 
Center  has  been  in  operation  since 
1979  but  has  been  relatively  unsuccess- 
ful with  its  Parent  Aide  Program  so 
has  agreed  to  join  forces  with  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  Foundation  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  Parent 
Aide  Program. 

In  addition  to  the  three  centers  dis- 
cusaed  above,  we  have  had  requests  for 
centers  to  be  established  in  the  Ocala- 
Gainsville  area,  Jacksonville  area,  and 
Palm  Beach  County  areas.  At  present 
we  are  working  on  putting  together 
task  forces  which  will  assure  the 
public  and  private  sectors  working  to- 
gether and  avoiding  duplication  of 
services  in  these  areas.  Many  of  these 
task  force  people  will  become  the  be- 
ginning board  of  directors  of  the  ex- 
change club  centers  when  they  are  fi- 
nally formed  and  put  into  operation. 

Child  abuse  in  all  its  forms  in  the 
State  of  Florida  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. Through  the  efforts  of  many 
people  in  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  weU  as  the  private  sector 
there  has  been  a  great  awareness  and 
progress  created  in  the  State.  In  1981 
there  were  some  70.000  cases  of  child 
abuse  reported  in  the  State.  In  1984 
the  number  of  reported  cases  had 
risen  to  115.000.  When  you  realize  that 
approximately  one  in  five  cases  gets 
reported  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  our  State,  but  the 
people  of  Florida  are  making  progress 
in  making  this  problem  a  prime  target 
for  both  the  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  work  together  and  one 
day  be  able  to  eliminate  child  abuse 
and  neglect  in  our  State.* 


TONY  JOHNSON:  1985  FPA 
AWARD  WINNER 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
designates  a  select  group  of  young 
Americans  as  winners  of  awards  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  one  of  22 
different  award  areas. 

These  22  FPA  members  have  been 
selected  from  thousands  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  awards  pro- 
gram nationwide. 

There  v.ere  three  young  Tennesse- 
ans  honored— a  reflection  of  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  our  great 
State,  and  of  the  dedication  and 
regard  for  agriculture  that  our  young 
farmers  have. 

Tony  Johnson  of  Lexington,  TN,  is 
one  of  this  select  group  of  winners. 
Sponsored  by  Philip  Morris.  Inc.,  he 
was  the  1985  award  winner  in  fish  and 
wildlife  management. 

Tony,  19  lives  on  a  12-acre  farm 
where  he  and  his  father  have  a  small 
herd  of  beef  cattle.  In  1983,  Tony  built 
a  1-acre  pond  and  stocked  it  with  1,000 
catfish. 


Tony 'is  greatly  concerned  about  the 
siu-viva]  of  wildlife  and  feels  he  has 
made  a  great  step  in  helping  the  wild- 
life on  his  farm  by  planting  food  plots 
and  putting  up  nesting  boxes.  Tony  at- 
tends |he  University  of  Tennessee, 
Martin,  and  is  majoring  in  chemical 
engineering. 

All  ol  the  FFA  award  winners  were 
honored  here  last  week  with  a  series  of 
events,  and  then  left  the  United  States 
for  a  travel  seminar  which  will  take 
them  to  several  European  countries  so 
that  they  can  learn  first  hand  about 
agricultural  problems,  techniques,  and 
policies  in  other  nations. 

I  waat  to  commend  Tony  for  his 
award-winning  abilities.  I  also  want  to 
comme^id  the  Future  Farmers  of 
Americ^  for  helping  to  prepare  young 
Americans  in  production  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  fields. 

Tony  Johnson  is  evidence  that  the 
FFA  does  a  solid  job  of  strengthening 
one's  individual  skills  through  class- 
room itistruction,  supervised  occupa- 
tional instruction,  and  through  devel- 
oping leadership,  citizenship,  and  co- 
operation in  its  members.  The  FFA  is 
a  creative  and  positive  force  in  Ten- 
nessee And  in  our  society.* 
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JS  WINSTEAO:  1985  FFA 
AWARD  WINNER 


•  Mr.  6ASSER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  tlie  Future  Farmers  of  America 
designates  a  select  group  of  young 
Americans  as  winners  of  awards  for 
outstaiiling  leadership  in  one  of  22 
different  award  areas. 

These  22  FFA  members  have  been 
selected  from  thousands  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  awards  pro- 
gram nationwide. 

There  were  three  young  Tennesse- 
ans  honored— a  reflection  of  the  im- 
portanoe  of  agriculture  to  our  great 
State,  rand  of  the  dedication  and 
regard  ^or  agriculture  that  oiu*  young 
farmers  have. 

Chris  Winstead  of  Martin.  TN.  is  one 
of  this  select  group  of  winners.  Spon- 
sored by  Pfizer,  Inc..  he  was  the  1985 
award  winner  in  swine  production. 

Chris,  19,  comes  from  a  family  of 
four.  ^8  father  is  a  salesman  for  Todd 
Uniform  Service  and  farms  about  225 
acres  wpth  a  75  sow  herd.  Chris  is  in  a 
partnership  with  his  father  in  operat- 
ing the  farm.  Now  that  Chris  is  out  of 
high  school,  they  plan  to  increase 
their  swine  operation  to  150  sows. 

All  of  the  FFA  award  winners  were 
honored  here  last  week  with  a  series  of 
events,  land  then  left  the  United  States 
for  a  travel  seminar  which  will  take 
them  to  several  European  countries  so 
that  they  can  learn  first  hand  about 
agricultural  problems,  techniques,  and 
policies  in  other  nations. 

I  watit  to  commend  Chris  for  his 
award-winning  abilities.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  for  helping  to  prepare  young 


Americans  ip.  production  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  fields. 

Chris  Winstead  is  evidence  that  the 
FFA  does  a  solid  job  of  strengthening 
one's  individual  sldlls  through  class- 
room instruction,  supervised  occupa- 
tional instruction,  and  through  devel- 
oping leadership,  citizenship,  and  co- 
operation in  its  members.  The  FFA  is 
a  creative  and  positive  force  in  Ten- 
nessee and  lit  our  society.* 


FIGHTING     THE    MONEY     LAUN- 
DERERS:  OUR  UNIQUE 

CAYMAN]    ISLANDS     PARTNER- 
SHIP 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  session  all  of  us  have  been 
giving  a  greit  deal  of  attention  to  the 
growing  problem  of  narcotics  traffick- 
ing and  its  attending  evil,  the  "laun- 
dering" of  illicit  drug  profits  through 
the  international  financial  system. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  grapple 
with  drug  profiteering  knows  how  per- 
nitious  the  sroblem  is:  The  corrupting 
influence  of Ibillions  of  dollars  in  drug- 
related  oviial  flowing  through  banks 
here  and  abroad,  infects  every  element 
of  our  society  and  jeopardizes  not  just 
the  health  of  our  children  but  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  financial  and  govern- 
mental institutions. 

There  arej  many  steps  our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  to  combat  the  drug 
trade,  and  ^uuiy  more  need  to  t>e  ex- 
plored. But  beyond  these  unilateral  ac- 
tions, we  miist  recognize  the  prime  im- 
portance of  entering  into  effective 
drug-interdietion  and  information- 
sharing  arrangements  with  other  sov- 
ereign jurlfldictions  throughout  the 
world,  whose  own  leaders  recognize 
the  perils  of  the  drug  trade  as  we  do. 
and  are  prepared  to  attack  it  as  we 
are.  F 

One  all-to^rare  success  story  in  this 


battle  is 
small  Briti 


confidentii 
behind  whii 


le  Cayman  Islands.  This 
crown  colony  and  suc- 
cessful offshore  financial  center  has 
resolved  no|  to  let  its  strict  financial 
y  laws  serve  as  a  shield 
laiuiderers  with  impuni- 
ty. Under  the  law,  when  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has 
reason  to  believe  that  identifiable  per- 
sons are  implicated  in  narcotics  viola- 
tions or  related  crimes,  he  may  request 
relevant  dpcimientary  information 
from  the  I  Attorney  General  of 
Cayman.  The  law  then  obligates  the 
Cayman  At1|omey  General  to  retrieve 
the  requested  documents,  swiftly  and 
under  strict  jconfidentiallty,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  leakage  to  targets  of  the 
U.S.  investigation.  Furthermore, 
Cayman  ana  United  States  authorities 
are  cooperating  in  drug  interdiction  ef- 
forts that  the  U.S.  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  has  singled  out  for 
their  effecti  ^eness. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  week  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Mattinclt,  Mr.  Dodd 
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and  I  received  a  firsthand  briefing  on 
our  Cayman  Islands  partnership  from 
a  visiting  delegation  of  four  senior 
Cayman  officials:  Attorney  General 
Michael  Bradley;  Financial  Secretary 
Thomas  Jefferson;  Minister  for 
Health,  Education,  and  Social  Services 
Benson  Ebanlu,  and  Biinister  for  De- 
velopment and  Natural  Resources 
Vassel  Johnson. 

We  learned  at  this  briefing  that  our 
cooperative  efforts  are  already  bearing 
fruit.  Under  the  narcotics  agreement 
the  Justice  Department  has  made  28 
requests  for  documentary  Information 
thought  to  be  located  in  the  Caymans. 
There  has  been  100-percent  compli- 
ance with  these  requests,  and  the  in- 
formation provided  has  already  led  to 
eleven  narcotics-related  convictions. 
Joint  Cayman-United  States  drug 
interdiction  efforts  have  resulted  in 
the  seizure  of  more  than  13,000  kilo- 
grams of  marijuana  between  1980-84, 
and  some  630  drug-related  arrests. 

We  also  learned  that  Cayman  banks 
closely  scrutinize  and  require  detailed 
references  of  potential  new  clients 
before  accepting  them,  and— in  an  in- 
teresting step  beyond  our  own  disclo- 
sure laws— actually  refuse  to  accept 
any  large  cash  deposits  whatsoever,  so 
as  to  avoid  even  unintentional  contact 
with  illicit  drug  cash. 

Mr.  President,  I  learned  from  these 
gentlemen  that  the  Cayman  financial 
center  is  not,  as  some  Imagine,  a 
mirage  of  nonexistent  "shell"  banks. 
In  fact,  more  than  50  banks— including 
many  of  the  world's  largest  institu- 
tions—maintain a  significant  presence 
in  the  Islands,  accounting  for  the  em- 
ployment of  a  thousand  people  and 
contributing  substantially  to  the  Cay- 
mans' public  treasury  and  private 
economy.  Cayman  financial  Institu- 
tions provide  one  of  the  world's  largest 
Eurodollar  marketplaces,  and  the  Is- 
lands have  a  burgeoning  captive-insur- 
ance industry  as  well.  Such  service- 
sector  prosperity  has  given  the 
Cayman  Islands  one  of  the  highest  per 
capita  income  levels  in  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  islands  are  Indeed  an  oasis  of 
economic  and  political  stability  in  a 
sea  of  politically  troubled  waters. 

Mr.  President,  offshore  financial 
centers  may  be  mysterious  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  are  known  within  the 
financial  world  to  serve  a  host  of  le- 
gitimate and  productive  purposes.  To 
be  sure,  some  financial  centers  are 
abused.  But  we  must  t>e  alert  to  recog- 
nize the  exemplary  conduct  of  those 
centers  like  the  Cayman  Islands, 
which  protects  financial  confidential- 
ity but  will  not  tolerate  laundered 
money  within  its  financial  system. 

Our  imique  partnership  with  the 
Cayman  Islands  was  recently  praised 
in  a  letter  to  Cayman  Gov.  Peter 
Lloyd  from  DEA's  Caribbean  affairs 
coordinator  in  Miami,  Sam  Billbrough. 
I  would  like  to  share  this  letter  with 


my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
The  letter  follows: 

CATMAJf  ISIAHM. 

May  16.  1985. 
Hon.  G.P.  Luant, 

Hi*  ExceUencv  the  Governor,  Government 
Administrative  Office,  George  Town, 
Grand  CaymAn,  Cayman  Island*,  B  WI. 

His  HoifOR  Trx  Govbuior:  I  tAke  this  op- 
portunity to  discuss  with  you  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Government  of  the 
Casmian  TsImwIs  mnd  the  Drus  Enforcement 
Administration. 

Subsequent  to  the  meetings  with  you. 
members  of  your  Government  and  Mr. 
Peter  Gniden,  Special  Agent-in-CharKe, 
Miami  Field  Division.  Drug  Enlorcement 
Administration  in  1983,  a  very  productive  li- 
aison was  established  with  the  Royal 
Cayman  Islands  Police  force.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  liaison,  the  intelligence 
information  passed  between  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands Police  and  DEIA  has  proven  very 
useful  to  both  of  our  agencies.  On  several 
occasions,  the  information  has  led  to  arrests 
and  seizures. 

The  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Cayman 
Islands  Police  can  only  be  described  as  ex- 
emplary. The  cooperation  of  the  Cajonan  Is- 
lands Police  has  always  been  complete  and 
on  numerous  instances,  major  Investigations 
being  conducted  by  DEA  could  not  have 
been  successfully  completed  without  this 
total  cooperation.  In  several  of  the  cases  the 
CIP  cooperated  fully  even  though  the  inves- 
tigation did  not  directly  pertain  to  the 
Cajmun  Islands. 

The  Cayman  Islands  Police  force  is  an 
agency  that  is  well  respected  throughout 
DEA.  This  respect  has  been  based  on  many 
facets.  At  one  time  the  waters  around  the 
Cayman  Islands  appeared  to  be  a  way-sta- 
tion for  drug  vessels  moving  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  The 
quicic  and  decisive  action  by  the  Cayman  Is- 
lands Oovemment  helped  alleviate  this  situ- 
ation throtigh  an  interdiction  program,  as 
well  as  Joint  enforcement  activities  with 
DEA. 

As  the  Caribbean  Affairs  Coordinator,  I 
am  looking  forward  to  a  continued  Joint 
effort  in  the  termination  of  drug  movement 
in  the  Central  Caribbean  area. 
Respectfully, 

S3.  BnxsROUOR, 
CariMean  Affair*  Coordinator,  Miami 
Field  Division,  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 

For  more  information  about  the  DEA- 
Cayman  relationship,  please  contact:  Wil- 
liam Yout,  Public  Information  Offlcer, 
Miami  Field  Division,  DEA  (305)  591-4837.* 


GRADUA'nON  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR OOLDWATER  AT  ARMY 
WAR  COLLEGE.  CARLISLE.  PA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  graduation 
address  I  made  at  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege in  Carlisle.  PA.  on  Monday.  June 
10. 1985. 
The  address  follows: 

SotATOa  BaRBT  M.   GOLOWATDt.  Chaihmam, 

Sknate  Armed  Services  CoMMrrrxK,  Qrao- 

UATioN  Address 

General  Healy,  Ambassador  Marthinsen, 
General  Reynard,  distinguished  guests,  stu- 
dents and  faculty,  ladies  and  gentleman. 

Its  been  some  years  since  I  visited  the 
Army  War  College  and  I'm  delighted  to  be 


back.  For  someone  like  me  who  grew  up  in~ 
Arizona,  and  did  most  of  his  military  duty 
on  isolated  air  bases,  this  beautiful,  green 
Pennsylvania  countryside  has  a  special  at- 
traction. I  wonder  if  Henry  David  Thoreau 
didn't  have  the  Carlisle  lifestyle  in  mind 
when  he  said  that:  "It  is  impossible  to  give  a 
soldier  a  good  education  without  wn^g 
him  a  deserterl" 

While  we  were  flying  up  this  morning.  I 
reviewed  the  mission  of  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege. I  see  that  the  purpose  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  to  qualify  you  to  contribute  U>  prep- 
arations for  and  potential  conduct  of  war  in 
support  of  national  policy.  I'm  told  you 
spend  as  much  time  on  studying  national 
policy  as  the  conduct  of  war.  I  would  say 
that  is  very  important,  because  it  gets  at  the 
heart  of  the  fundamental  national  security 
issue  of  our  day.  Namely,  how  to  reconcile 
what  our  values  at  home  require  with  what 
our  power  abroad  permits. 

Albert  Einstein  put  it  very  well  when  he 
said  ttiat  in  America  "...  our  problem  lies 
in  a  perfection  of  means  toward  a  paucity  of 
ends."  Certainly  that  was  true  in  Indochina. 

Newspapers  and  television  were  filled  last 
month  with  retrospectives  on  the  Vietnam 
experience.  Most  of  the  articles  and  shows 
had  a  conunon  underlying  assumption.  It 
was  the  seductive  notion  that  once  the  les- 
sons of  Vietnam  were  pointed  out.  they 
would  become  so  clear  that  readers  and 
viewers  would  see  them  for  themselves. 

But  Vietnam  was  not  World  War  U.  where 
we  had  clear  enemies,  well  defined  military 
objectives,  and  consequently  a  common  in- 
terpretation of  what  the  fight  was  all  about. 
The  Vietnam  war  had  none  of  those.  Conse- 
quently, even  ten  years  later,  maHwy  sense 
out  of  Vietnam  is  still  almost  as  difficult  as 
was  fighting  that  war  itself. 

We  each  have  our  own  views.  Mine  are 
well  known.  eq>eciaUy  to  those  of  you  who 
were  old  enough  to  vote  in  1964.  From  a 
military  standpoint,  I  have  alwasrs  believed 
it  was  absolute  folly  to  involve  American 
troops  in  a  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
We  had  the  air  and  sea  power  to  have  made 
it  impossible  for  North  Vietnam  to  continue 
the  war.  We  should  have  either  ended  the 
war  as  soon  as  possible — by  using  our  superi- 
or power  to  force  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
stop  their  aggressive  acts— or  we  should 
have  pulled  out  promptly  and  come  home. 

A  decade  after  the  end  of  America's  long- 
est war,  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  look 
back  for  the  lessons  of  Vietnam.  But  this 
morning  I  want  to  look  forward  instead,  and 
talk  about  the  war's  consequences  and  im- 
plications for  our  future. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  dangerous  change 
flowing  from  that  war  was  a  decade  of  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  in  U.S.  defense  policy. 
Much  of  the  blame  for  that  belongs  square- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  those  in  Congress 
who  believe  that  when  a  national  security 
problem  arises,  one  way  to  solve  it  is  to 
starve  it  to  death.  By  the  way,  these  are  the 
same  folks  who  think  federal  money  will 
cure  any  social  ilL 

Their  reasoning  goes  something  like  this. 
The  Vietnam  war  was  no  good.  The  Vietnam 
war  was  supported  by  defense  appropria- 
tions. Therefore,  the  way  to  prevent  wars 
like  Vietnam  is  to  reduce  defense  spending. 
Sadly,  this  lUnd  of  thinking  prevailed  during 
the  decade  of  the  1970's.  As  a  result: 

We  let  economic  conditions  dictate  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies.  Between  1970 
and  1982,  for  example,  government  spending 
on  social  programs  increased  by  97  percent 
in  real  terms,  while  defense  spending  de- 
creased by  8  percent.  All  this  at  a  time  when 
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the  SoTleU  were  armlns  at  an  unprecedent- 
ed rmte  In  pesoetlme. 

We  turned  inward  and  rationalised  dis- 
turtolnc  evenU  in  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Perinn  Oulf .  and  Latin  America,  as  beyond 
our  concern. 

We  downplayed  the  Soviet's  growing  mili- 
tary strength  or  responded  with  inadequate 
defense  programs  stretched  out  over  too 
many  yean. 

We  clung  to  the  idealistic  spirit  of  detente, 
despite  Soviet  violations  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, the  SALT  I  Treaty,  and  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

We  put  too  much  faith  in  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations. Uke  the  British  in  the  inter-war 
years,  we  allowed  our  hope  for  effective 
arms  control  agreements  to  lull  us  into  an 
unfounded  sense  of  security. 

We  were  unprepared  to  challenge  Soviet 
or  surrogate  aggression,  whether  Cubans,  in 
Angola,  Vietnamese  In  Kampuchea,  Libyans 
in  Chad,  or  the  SovleU  in  Afghanistan. 

The  consequences  of  those  shortsighted 
policies  are  clear,  especially  to  those  of  you 
who  are  military  professionals  During  the 
IVIVx.  United  States  military  strength, 
when  compared  with  the  Soviet's,  danger- 
ously decayed.  During  that  period,  our 
nation:  lost  theater  nuclear  superiority  in 
Europe:  permitted  an  unfavorable  shift  in 
the  overall  UA-Soviet  conventional  force 
balance:  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  Vietnam, 
in  part  because  of  our  failure  to  enforce  the 
Paris  Accords:  experienced  disruptions  in 
our  supply  of  foreign  oU  as  that  resource 
was  turned  against  American  interests:  and 
we  endured  the  revolution  and  hostage 
crisis  in  Iran,  and  with  It  the  collapse  of 
XJA.  security  policy  in  the  Persian  Oulf 
region. 

America  briefly  rejected  those  shortsight- 
ed notions  during  the  early  lOWrs  and  began 
a  long  overdue  program  to  rebuild  our  de- 
fensea.  But  now,  as  the  price  of  protecting 
our  interests  and  holding  to  our  cherished 
principles,  has  again  become  the  focus  of 
political  attention,  too  many  people  in  poei- 
Matm  of  leadership  want  to  return  to  those 
failed  policies  of  weakness,  conciliation,  and 
isolationism. 

I  am  as  concerned  as  snyone  about  the 
high  cost  of  defense  and  size  of  the  federal 
deficit.  Unlike  some  of  the  liberal  free 
spenders  who  recently  have  assumed  the 
unaccustomed  role  of  advocating  federal 
thrift,  I've  been  worried  for  yean  about  the 
way  we  spend  money. 

Back  in  1976,  I  wrote  a  UtUe  book  caUed, 
The  Coming  Breakpoint.  In  It,  I  said  that  If 
we  continued  on  our  present  course,  we 
would  inevitably  reach  a  breakpoint— a 
point  in  time  when  the  taxpayer's  ability  to 
support  the  government's  unlimited  lar- 
gesse, would  finally  give  way.  I  said  then 
that  while  I  didnt  think  the  threat  was  im- 
mediate, in  my  view  the  nation  had  less 
than  10  yean  to  go  at  the  current  spending 
rate  before  a  genuine  crises  occurred. 

Well  here  we  are  9  yean  later  and  our 
huge  federal  deficit  has  become  the  number 
one  economic  problem.  At  the  same  time 
though.  I  am  very  concerned  that  an  obses- 
sive emphasis  on  the  deficit  problem  may 
result  in  a  dangerous  lowering  of  our  overall 
needed  defense  outlays. 

In  this  sort  of  climate.  It  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  keep  issues  relating  to  the  funda- 
mental defense  of  this  nation  In  proper  per- 
spective. Take  the  notion  of  a  Military  In- 
dustrial Complex. 

The  critics  would  have  us  believe  it  Is  the 
major  cause  of  everything  from  past  infla- 
tion to  omtlnulng  poverty.  When  we  have 


world  wWe  responsibilities,  we  should  not  be 
surprised  that  we  have  a  large  and  expen- 
sive military  establishment  supported  by  a 
capable  defense  Industry.  Simply  because 
our  enormous  responsibilities  require  the 
existence  of  a  Military-Industrial  Complex 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  fear  or  feel 
ashamed  of  it.  Does  anyone  seriously  believe 
the  Soviets  would  be  at  the  negotiating 
table  in  Oeneva  if  the  United  States  did  not 
have  a  ^pable  military  backed  by  Industry 
to  suppott  and  protect  our  interests? 

Just  b^use  I  support  a  strong  national 
defense  establishment  does  not  mean  I 
think  w^  should  tolerate  waste,  Inefndaicy 
or  extratagance  among  our  forces  or  the  in- 
dustries which  support  them.  There  Is  no 
more  ei^use  for  waste  in  defense  than  In 
any  oth*  area  of  Oovemment 

Many  bf  you  students  here  this  morning 
wHl  soon  be  in  the  vanguard  of  our  attempts 
to  elimiiiate  waste  and  improve  our  military 
procurement  policies.  But  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  waste  or  cost  overruns  In  military 
procurement  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind 
us  to  tht  need  to  keep  our  defenses  strong. 
Nor  shotUd  the  cost  of  military  hardware 
become  ^e  overriding  consideration  In  de- 
termlnlnK  how  much  we  spend  on  defense. 

We  mfst  never  lose  sight  of  the  funda- 
mental trindple  that  when  weighing  de- 
fense dmsions,  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tion's survival,  we  must  always  come  down 
on  the  ^de  of  security.  Regardless  of  taxes 
or  defictts,  inflation  or  social  needs,  the  se- 
curity of  336  million  Americans  is  not  nego- 
tiable. Where  defense  spending  Is  involved, 
the  first  and  enduring  concern  must  always 
be  the  national  interest  and  the  security  of 
the  American  people. 

That  U  why  I  am  always  suspicious  of  ar- 
bitrary reduction  figures,  8t>endlng  ceilings, 
and  patjBomiding  schemes  for  coming  to 
grips  wit|>  defense  costs. 

The  latest  of  these  simplistic  solutions  is 
the  so  called  "Defense  Freeze."  Some  of  my 
congresdonal  coUeagues  argue  that  a  freeze 
on  defei^  spending  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  federal  deficit.  Wone  yet.  they  often 
employ  highly  misleading  statistics  In  an  at- 
tempt to  pass  off  self-servtng  advocacy  as 
reasonedl  analysis. 

Consider  their  assertion  that  during  that 
1983-1981  period,  we  have  been  buying 
fewer  wehpons.  For  many  items,  such  as  mu- 
nitions, this  Is  patently  false.  But  even  so, 
how  many  Items  we  buy  Is  not  always  a 
clear  indication  of  how  much  cm>abiUty 
we're  gesing  for  our  money. 

Quality  often  matten  as  much  as  quanti- 
ty, as  Iq  the  case  of  the  Army's  Bradley 
Fighting!  Vehicle.  For  yean  the  Army 
bought  jBomparatively  large  numben  of 
their  MX13  Armored  Personnel  Carriers,  In 
part  because  they  were  nursing  along  an  In- 
adequate combat  vehicle.  In  short,  they 
were  sulBtituting  quantity  for  quality.  Now 
that  th^  superior  Bradley  Vehicle  is  avaU- 
able,  we  kre  buying  leas  of  them,  but  getting 
more  capability  through  higher  quality. 

The  truth  Is  that  a  protracted  defense 
freeze  would  be  financially  short-sighted  be- 
cause it  gilght  well  actually  Increase  defense 
costs  in  the  future.  Arbitrary  cuts  would 
produce  faiostly  false  economies  and  threat- 
en all  avk  efforts  to  puruse  smarter  procive- 
ment  poldes. 

Take  t|ie  matter  of  competition  among  de- 
fense industries.  The  Services  have  been 
making  good  progress  in  fostering  competi- 
tion in  the  weapons  procurement  process 
and  the  resulting  savings  can  be  enormous. 

For  example,  competition  among  two 
shlpbullqen  for  three  AEOIS  class  crulsen 


In  fiscal  yeaij  1985  saved  more  than  $338 
million  dollati  from  the  President's  budget 
request.  Simll^ly,  competition  in  the  attack 
kved  108  million  dol- 
lan  last  year.  | 

But  If  competition  is  to  be  stistalned,  then 
we  must  build  ships  and  the  Uke  in  suffi- 
cient qiumtities  to  make  it  worthwhile  for 
more  than  o*e  manufacturer  to  compete. 
When  we  bu9d  three  crulsen  a  year,  the 
contending  boilden  sharpen  their  pencils 
and  reduce  costs,  because  the  low  bidder 
wins  two  shlds.  Conversely,  If  the  AEOI8 
program  wn4  cut  to  only  two  ships  per 
year,  competition  would  be  impractical  and 
sole  sourdng  would  inevitably  lead  to  sharp- 
ly increased  cQsts. 

Tlie  same  li  true  of  programs  where  we 
are  finally  enjoying  substantial  savings  be- 
cause of  stable  and  economlcaUy  efndent 
production  rates.  Fteezing  funding  means 
cutting  back  en  production  rates  and  that 
inevitably  wlU  drive  unit  cosU  higher.  The 
Air  Force's  B-1  bomber  makes  the  point 
welL  The  adminiacraUon  has  asked  to  buy 
48  strategic  B|l  bomben  In  1988  at  a  cost  of 
159  million  dbllan  each.  If  that  quanUty 
were  halved,  it  would  add  4.6  billion  dollan 
to  the  total  coat  of  the  B-1  program. 

Similarly,  lij  1985  we  paid  64  million  dol- 
lan each  for  |6  electronic  warfare  aircraft. 
This  year  the  administration  has  proposed 
to  buy  13  of  tne  same  airplanes  for  39  mil- 
lion dollan  each.  By  supporting  more  effl- 
dent  production  levels,  we  can  save  36  mil- 
lion dollan  Qer  aircraft.  But  a  qjending 
freeze  wQl  sttetch  out  procurement  plans, 
disrupt  efficient  production,  and  increase 
costs.  In  short,  we  will  end  up  paying  more 
to  get  less.       I 

As  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  rec^tly  completed  a  series  of 
hearings  on  {the  current  readiness  and 
future  needs  ajr  our  armed  forces.  Leaden  of 
the  Army.  Nary,  Air  Force,  and  Marines  all 
said  that,  by  any  measure,  our  military 
forces  today  are  better  manned,  better 
equipped,  better  trained  and  more  combat 
ready  than  ever  before.  But  professional 
opinions  aside,  the  obJecUve  facU  provide 
further  evidence  that  we  are  making  good 
progress  In  Restoring  America's  military 
might 

Airlift  is  a  good  example.  Adequate  airlift 
is  essential  to  our  ability  to  project  force  to 
respond  to  crises  and  support  allies.  Here 
the  progress  has  been  substantlaL  During 
the  last  four  jjean,  our  nation's  total  stnte- 
glc  airlift  capability  has  increased  by  38  per- 
cent. 

The  Army  hks  also  made  significant  gains. 
Since  1980.  Anny  flying  houn  and  batallion 
training  days  have  increased  markedly.  Su- 
perior new  equipment,  such  as  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  and  M-1  Abrams  Tank,  are 
being  dellvercn  and  overhaul  and  mainte- 
nance back  loBs  reduced.  By  one  estimate, 
the  Army's  toMl  potential  warflghtbig  capa- 
bility inwroved  by  18  percent  between  fiscal 
year  1980  and  1984. 

Marine  Coipe  modernization  has  kept 
pace  as  welL  Marine  infantry  battallions  are 
being  restructured  with  10  percent  fewer 
people  and  25  percent  greater  firepower. 
This  Is  possible  because  of  a  host  of  new. 
more  powerfm  IndlvidiuU  and  crew  served 
weapons.         | 

As  for  the  iNavy,  In  February  1981  the 
fleet  had  309  Combatant  ships.  Exactly  f our 
yean  later,  tUs  number  had  grown  to  341. 
When  Presldeht  Reagan  took  office  in  1981, 
there  were  4V9  ships  in  the  U.S.   battle 


forces.  Today 


there  are  532.  Over  100  more 


are  under  construction,  conversion,  or  reac- 
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tlvatlon.  United  States  maritime  superiority 
Is  rigidly  being  restored  and  by  1989.  the 
VJa.  Navy  will  be  600  ships  strong. 

Afer  a  decade  of  neglect.  President 
Reagan  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  need  a  foreign  policy 
that  reflects  our  determination  to  defoMl 
our  Interests  and  principles,  and  a  defense 
rebuilding  program  to  support  that  policy. 
Now  the  danger  Is  that  this  rebuilding  pro- 
gram may  be  hamstrung  by  the  re-emer- 
gence of  a  myopic  pre-oocu|wtion  with  eco- 
nomic problems  and  internal  affain.  Too 
many  of  my  congressional  colleagues  simply 
fall  to  appreciate  the  critical  need  for  a 
stable  national  sectuity  effort  that  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  fluctuations  of  domestic  pol- 
tUcs. 

The  defense  budget  is  not  sacrosanct  It 
ought  to  undergo  the  same  scrutiny  as  any 
other  program  and  some  reductions  wHl  cer- 
tainly be  necessary  this  year.  But  given  how 
far  we've  come  In  Improving  our  defenses, 
how  those  reductions  are  applied  is  terribly 
Important  In  our  search  for  quick,  near- 
term  savings,  we  must  absolutely  not  do 
anything  which  would  undermine  the 
progress  we've  made  in  redressing  serious 
military  deficiencies. 

I  think  our  own  history  is  Instructive  in 
this  regard.  It  seems  historians  are  always 
more  explicit  about  the  course  of  wan  than 
their  causes.  Maybe  that  is  a  reflection  of 
our  inability  to  understand  our  own  wont 
instincts.  Oreed.  stupidity,  egoism  snd  mis- 
calculation all  play  a  part.  But  in  my  view, 
the  most  common  recurring  theme  In  the 
history  of  warfare,  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  weakness  and  inaction  invite  agression. 

In  our  current  fiscal  climate.  conu>romlse 
would  be  as  attractive  and  easy  as  the  Brit- 
ish foimd  it  during  the  1930'8.  But  this  Is 
not  the  time  for  business  as  usual.  As 
thoughtful  Americans,  I  urge  you  to  reject 
simplistic  defense  cuts  and  oppose  those 
who  would  risk  this  nation's  security  rather 
than  make  the  difficult  budgetary  decisions 
that  would  upset  favored  special  interest 
groups. 

Today,  when  the  stark  reality  of  Soviet 
power  and  its  threat  to  free  world  institu- 
tions is  fully  understood,  the  need  for  con- 
tinued UJS.  military  strength  Is  clear.  Ag- 
gression can  be  deterred  and  our  nation's  se- 
curity assured.  But  the  clear  lesson  from 
the  past  Is  that  we  can  never  achieve  peace 
unless  there  is  a  good  faith  commitment  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  never  rest 
our  nation's  security  solely  upon  the  good 
faith  of  othen.* 


THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  CONFER- 
ENCE  ON  ETHIOPIAN  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
1982  a  grassroots,  activist,  nonprofit 
organization,  the  North  American 
Conference  on  Ethiopian  Jewry,  was 
founded  in  order  to  initiate  and  foster 
immediate  action  on  behalf  of  the 
relief  and  rescue  of  Ethiopian  Jewry.  I 
am  proud  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
NACOEJ's  Advisory  Board. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of  Bar- 
bara Ribakove,  chairwoman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  NACOEJ,  I 
ask  that  a  statement  of  the  NACOEJ, 
commending  the  role  of  the  n.S. 
Senate  in  the  rescue  of  E^thiopian  Jews 
from  refugee  camps  on  the  Sudan  in 
BOarcb  1985,  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 


The  statement  is  as  follows: 
8t«tbsx«t  op  tks  Boasb  op  DnucToaa  op 

THx    NoaiH    AioucAa    Cowpbbks    om 

ElHIOPUIl  Jkwbt 

The  North  American  Conference  on  Ethi- 
opian Jewry  txprtssts  its  profound  grati- 
tude to  President  Reagan.  Vkx  President 
Bush.  Secretary  of  State  Schults,  Senator 
Cranston  and  the  memben  of  the  U.8. 
Senate  for  their  role  in  the  rescue  of  Ethio- 
pian Jews  from  refugee  camps  in  the  Sudan 
in  March  1985. 

As  Americans  and  Jews,  we  take  pride  in 
the  diplomatic  and  operational  skill  that 
brought  about  this  brilliant  rescue.  We  are 
thankful  these  men.  women  and  children 
have  been  rescued  from  the  horror  of  their 
present  lives  and  given  the  opportunity  to 
begin  new  lives  with  their  people  In  Israel 

We  urge  you  to  apply  your  eff mts  now  to 
those  thousands  of  Jews  still  in  Africa  so 
they  too  will  have  the  right  to  live  as  free 
people  in  the  Jewish  homeland, » 


CONCERN  OVER  PROPOSED 
SALE  OF  SOPHISTICATED 
WEAPONS  TO  JORDAN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Ux.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reiterate  my  support  for 
Senate  Resolution  177,  wliich  I  have 
cosponsored.  This  resolution  makes 
crystal  clear  the  opposition  of  the 
Senate  to  the  sale  of  advanced  weap- 
ons and  sophisticated  aircrafts  to 
Jordan.  I  am  very  concerned  over  re- 
ports that  the  administration  is  plan- 
ning to  request  such  a  sale  in  the  near 
future. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  Is 
currently  active,  the  United  States 
should  not  prematurely  reward  Jordan 
with  sophisticated  arms  imtO  a  lasting 
peace  is  really  in  sight.  These  weapons 
are  an  incentive  for  Jordan  to  pursue 
peace  with  Israel,  thus  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  offer  them  while  peace  ef- 
forts have  not  yet  blossomed.  Senate 
Resolution  177  sagaciously  allows  for 
sales  of  sophisticated  weapons  only 
after  Jordan  Joins  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  begins  direct  negoti- 
ations with  Israel. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  caldron  of 
problems  exacerbated  by  an  overabim- 
dance  of  weapons.  As  our  only  true 
and  stable  ally  in  this  area,  Israel 
cannot  be  put  into  the  vulnerable  posi- 
tion of  defending  against  highly  so- 
phisticated weapons  from  the  United 
States.  We  must  prevent  putting  the 
tools  of  Israel's  destruction  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies.  During  the 
Camp  David  peace  process.  Egypt  was 
allowed  advanced  arms  only  after  its 
commitment  to  a  lasting  peace  with 
IsraeL  This  is  a  precedent  we  must 
continue  to  follow. 

According  to  reports,  the  administra- 
tion plans  to  sell  $300  million  worth  of 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan.  Included 
in  the  shipping  list  are  F-16's  and  F- 
20's,  the  mobile  I-Hawk  medium-range 
ground-to-air  missile  system,  and 
Stinger  missiles.  While  such  arms 
would  improve  Jordan's  defense  pos- 


ture, it  also  would  significantly  im- 
prove its  offensive  power.  This  may 
have  the  unintended  effect  of  reinforc- 
ing intrasigence  on  the  part  of  Jordan 
in  the  peace  process  and  increase  the 
likelihood  that  Jordan  would  no 
longer  refrain  from  participating  in 
possible  future  armed  conflicts. 

There  are  other  problems  with  this 
sale  as  well.  The  Stinger  missile,  for 
example,  is  a  shouIdCT-launched  anti- 
aircraft missile  system  operated  by  a 
single  individuaL  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  possibility  that  these  mis- 
siles could  fall  into  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists, including  the  FLO.  If  history  is 
an  accurate  gtiide,  we  must  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  toward  weapons  sales 
of  any  kind  to  Jordan.  Before  1967, 
Jordan  promised  not  to  move  Ameri- 
can supplied  M-48  tanks  into  the  West 
Bank.  As  soon  as  the  1967  war  t)egan. 
the  Jordanians  ordered  the  tanks  to 
cross  the  Jordan  River  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  their  agreement  with  the 
United  States.  T3S.  arms  sales  to 
Jordan  is  a  risk  Israel  should  not  be 
forced  to  accept. 

Unless  Jordan  takes  the  bold  and 
courageous  step  of  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel,  an  arms  sale  to  Jordan,  a 
nation  still  technically  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Israel,  would  invite  more  tur- 
moil in  this  region.  We  are.  and  must 
remain,  committed  to  the  security  of 
IsraeL  The  sale  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons to  Jordan  will  significantly  raise 
the  stakes  In  the  Middle  East  balance 
of  power  at  a  time  when  Israel  is  work- 
ing hard  to  put  its  economic  house  in 
order. 

Jordan's  efforts  toward  peace  with 
Israel  are  commendable  but  fall  quite 
short  of  the  maik.  Jordan's  recom- 
mendation to  invite  the  Soviet  Uni<m 
to  Join  the  peace  process  is  hypocriti- 
cal when  it  is  that  very  nation  which  is 
actively  promoting  terrorism  and  anar- 
chy in  the  Middle  East.  I  also  question 
King  Hussein's  assurances  that  the 
Palestinian  Liberation  Organization 
agrees  to  UJf.  Resolutions  242  and 
338.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Jotimal.  Yasser  Arafat,  leader 
of  the  FLO.  continued  to  refuse  to 
publicly  accept  the  UJf .  resolutions.  I 
am  concerned  whether  King  Hussein 
can  deliver  Yasser  Arafat's  support;  I 
am  equally  concerned  whether  Yasser 
Arafat  can  deliver  the  support  of  the 
Palestinian  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  con^der 
sales  of  advanced  wei^wnry  to  Jordan 
only  after  it  enters  into  direct  negotia- 
tions with  IsraeL  I  strongly  urge  Presi- 
dent Reagan  not  to  request  these  sales 
at  this  time  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  opposition  to  this  arms 
sale.* 
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THE  WAR  WE  LOST  IN 
NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  understand  that  in  Japan,  they  have 
a  procedure  through  which  certain 
artists  and  craftsmen  may  be  designat- 
ed as  "National  Treasures." 

That  is  a  fine  idea— one  that  we.  per- 
haps, should  imitate. 

And  if  we  ever  do.  I  intent  to  pro- 
pose that  Art  Buchwald  be  one  of  the 
first  nominees. 

For  decades.  Art  Buchwald  has 
amused— and  instructed— Americans 
with  those  fresh  and  lively  columns  of 
his.  One  column  may  be  whimsical  and 
the  next  an  exercise  in  the  sharpest 
satire.  But  always,  there  is  in  Art 
Buchwald's  writing  a  great  gentleness 
which  may  explain  why  he  has  become 
an  American  institution. 

But  on  June  2.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  a 
Buchwald  column  that  clearly  was  not 
intended  to  be  funny. 

The  column  was  entitled  "The  War 
We  Lost  in  Nicaragua." 

It  was  an  account  of  a  future  event— 
A  "Nicaraguan  Remembrance  Day", 
held  on  June  15.  1999.  to  honor  the 
200.000  Americans  who  died  in  a 
"Police  Action"  in  Central  America. 

The  column  describes  another  Viet- 
nam—an intervention  launched  in  the 
second  Reagan  term  and  carried  on  by 
two  succeeding  Presidents.  Like  Viet- 
nam. Buchwald's  hypothetical  Central 
American  war  was  fought  by  the  "Pro- 
fessional Military  and  the  unem- 
ployed." And  also  like  Vietnam,  it 
ended  in  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
after  two  decades  of  war. 

Is  this  far-fetched  speculation? 

Is  it  Just  another  product  of  the  fer- 
tile imagination  of  Art  Buchwald? 

I  hope  so. 

But  at  a  time  when  our  Secretary  of 
State  describes  aid  to  the  Contras  as 
the  alternative  to  "direct  application 
of  military  force."  I  wonder. 

I  wonder  about  those  high  adminis- 
tration officials  who  told  the  New 
York  Times  recently  about  the  ease 
with  which  we  could  via  military  inter- 
vention, topple  the  Sandinista  regime. 

And  I  wonder  also  about  those  high 
White  House  and  CIA  officials  who. 
says  the  Washington  Post.  "Contend 
that  Americans  will  eventually  share 
Reagan's  perception  of  the  Nicara- 
guan menace." 

Mr.  President.  Art  Buchwald's 
column  of  June  2  can  today  be  classi- 
fied as  commentary.  But  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  not  at  some  time  in  the 
future  be  seen  as  phophesy. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Buch- 
wald's column  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  column  f  oUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2, 19851 
Thk  Was  We  Lost  Im  Nicaragua 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washimgtoii,  D.C.  June  15.  1999— Offi- 
cials and  veterans  gathered  in  the  nation's 


capital  j  today  to  celebrate  "Nicaraguan  Re- 
membrance Day"  and  honor  the  more  than 
300,000  American  OIs  who  died  in  the 
recent  War  in  Central  America. 

The  tox-GIs,  dressed  In  old  kliaki.  some 
wearing  combat  boots  and  medals,  marched 
from  tae  steps  of  the  Capitol  to  the  recently 
comple^d  memorial  overlooldng  the  Poto- 
mac. 

The  irar,  which  began  during  the  second 
term  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  was  continued 
by  twd  other  presidents,  ended  in  a  stale- 
mate with  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  after  a  decade  of  fighting. 

An  stimated  535,110  fighting  men  on 
both  aides  and  1,620,000  civilians  died 
during  the  bloody  police  action. 

Many  of  the  ex-OIs  who  participated 
today  Were  bitter  about  the  way  they  liad 
been  taeated  on  their  return  from  Nicara- 
gua. 

Ex-chlef  petty  officer  Clyde  Durban  bad 
served  On  the  destroyer  escort  Flshbait,  the 
vessel  that  President  Reagan  claimed  had 
been  fired  on  by  a  Nicaraguan  FT  boat.  It 
was  because  of  this  Incident  that  the  presi- 
dent a^ed  for  a  "Gulf  of  Fonseca  Resolu- 
tion," Which  he  said  gave  him  the  legal  jus- 
tification for  ordering  the  n.S.  Marines  to 
Invade  ICanagua. 

Durbu)  said.  "It  was  nighttime  and  we 
never  <9d  see  the  ship  that  was  supposed  to 
have  attacked  us  In  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca. 
Some  of  the  guys  on  board  the  Flshbait  said 
they  thought  It  was  a  fishing  boat  shooting 
up  flares.  We  never  dreamed  the  United 
States  Would  go  to  war  over  It." 

Former  infantry  lieutenant  Harvey  Robin- 
son. whi>  had  been  wounded  at  the  Battle  of 
San  Rafael  del  Norte,  tried  to  find  the 
names  of  his  buddies  on  the  memorial  wall. 
"It  was  Vietnam  all  over  again,"  he  said. 
"We  were  able  to  get  control  of  the  cities, 
but  the  Commies  held  the  countrjrside. 
We'd  wipe  out  a  Jungle  hideout  and  as  soon 
as  we  moved  on.  they  would  move  back  In. 
We  didn't  know  wliich  civilians  were  for  us 
and  which  ones  were  against  us.  So  after  a 
wtiile  we  started  shooting  at  anybody  who 
looked  suspicious.  When  we  couldn't  hold 
on  to  real  estate.  Washington  demanded 
body  counts.  Baaed  on  the  counts,  every 
presideat  since  Reagan  promised  we'd  be 
home  by  Christmas." 

E:x-cat>tain  Robert  Simpaon,  who  was  shot 
down  in  a  helicopter  by  a  Soviet  missile  near 
Jinotega  and  held  prisoner  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  four  years,  was  bitter  because  so 
many  American  boys  refused  to  go  when 
President  Reagan  asked  Congress  to  reinsU- 
tute  tb«  draft  in  September  1986. 

He  said.  "After  the  October  riots  when  an 
estimated  3  million  kids  declared  they  would 
go  to  J^  rather  than  fight  in  Nicaragua, 
the  president  had  to  backtrack  on  this  caU 
for  national  conscription.  So  this  left  the 
professfenal  military  people  and  the  unem- 
ployed to  fight  the  dirty  litUe  war.  We  got 
our  butts  shot  off  while  the  guys  back  home 
were  earning  big  bucks  and  getting  the  best 
Jobs.  fNicaraguan  Remembrance  Day' 
doesn't  mean  diddly  beans  to  the  guys  who 
were  thfcre." 

George  Shultz,  who  was  Ronald  Reagan's 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  time  of  the  "Gulf 
of  Fonseca  Resolution,"  and  is  now  teaching 
diplomacy  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  told 
reporters  he  still  feels  the  United  SUtes  did 
the  riglt  thing  by  invading  Nicaragua.  "At 
the  tinfe.  Congress  would  not  support  the 
freedonl  fighters  in  Honduras,  nor  CIA  ef- 
forts U»  destabilize  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. So  we  had  no  choice  but  to  get  our 
American  boys  directly  involved.  The  price 
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may  have  b^n  higher  than  we  predicted, 
but  we  kept  tyranny  from  being  exported  to 
HaiU.  In  splie  of  the  casualUes,  the  Impor- 
tant thing  la  that  President  Reagan  sent  a 
strong  message  to  the  Russians  that  he 
would  do  everything  to  tM«ri»»fn  his  credi- 
bility. I'm  sure  that  if  faced  with  the  same 
set  of  facts,  fionald  Reagan  would  not  hesi- 


Ute   to 
again." 


thrfiw   our   boys   into    Nicaragua 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 

i-tun  ssXect  committee  on 

ETHICS 

•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  determinations  have  been 
made  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  pursuant  to  its  responsiblities 
under  para(n4>h  4  of  rule  35. 

The  seledt  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Messrs.  John  Ritch  and  Ken- 
neth Myers  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Coriunittee  staff  be  permitted 
to  partidpf  te  in  a  program  in  Bonn. 
West  Germimy.  sponsored  by  the  Frie- 
drich  Ebeit  Stiftung.  from  May  28 
through  June  1, 1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Richt  and  Myers 
in  the  program-in  Bonn.  West  Germa- 
ny, at  the  expense  of  the  Friedrich 
Ebert  Stifttmg.  was  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  ^d  the  United  States. 

The  seledt  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  that  Mn  Bruce  MacDonald  of  the 
staff  of  S^iator  Dale  Buiipkrs,  Mr. 
liiike  Housk  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Howell  HsPLnf.  and  Mr.  Gregg  Gar- 
miaa  of  the  staff  of  Senator  Alah 
Dixon,  be  permitted  to  participate  in 
a  program  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  spon- 
amkang  University,  from 
985. 
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ittee  determined  that  i>ar- 

— . by     Messrs.     MacDonald. 

House.  andlOarmisa  in  the  program  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  university,  to  discuss  United 
States-Taiwan  relations  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  tbe  Senate  and  the  United 
States.        T 

The  select;  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mi.  Denise  Greenlaw  of  the 
staff  of  Sehator  Pete  Dooonci.  Ms. 
Patty  liyiuh  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
DEifins  DEt^OHCiHi.  Ms.  Jackie  Clegg 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Jake  Garit.  and 
Mr.  Sam  Ballenger  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator PAxn,  liAZALT,  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Chile,  from  May  26-30.  1985. 

The  comifilttee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation jby  Ms.  Greenlaw.  Ms. 
Lynch.  Ms.  Clegg,  and  Mr.  Ballenger 
in  the  program  in  Santiago.  Chile,  at 
the  expense  of  the  University  of  Chile 
to  discuss  United  States-Chile  rela- 
tions, was  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate 
and  the  United  States. 
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The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Messrs.  Andrew  Wahlquist  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  John  Warner. 
Thomas  G.  Hughes  of  the  staff  of  Sen- 
ator Claiborne  Pell,  David  M.  Strauss 
of  the  staff  of  Senator  Quentin  Bitr- 
oicK,  and  Ms.  Susan  L.  Arnold  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Bonn.  West  Germany,  sponsored  by 
the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung.  from 
April  13-21.  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Wahlquist, 
Hughes,  and  Strauss  and  Ms.  Arnold 
in  the  program  in  Bonn.  West  Germa- 
ny, at  the  expense  of  the  Konrad  Ade- 
nauer Stiftung.  to  discuss  United 
States-German  relations,  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  imder  rule 
35  that  Mr.  Steven  R.  Valentine  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts  (Committee 
on  the  Judiciary),  Mr.  Mark  Bowen  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  James  Exon,  and 
Ms.  Kathy  Stoner  of  the  staff  of  Sena- 
tor Jesse  Helms,  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the  Chinese  Cul- 
ture University,  from  April  6-13.  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Valentine  and 
Bowen  and  Ms.  Stoner,  in  the  program 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Chinese  Culture  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations, 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Ms.  Ruth  Kurtz  of  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
Mr.  Gerard  Wyrsch  of  the  staff  of  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  sponsored  by  Tunghai  Univer- 
sity, from  May  24  to  June  1,  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Ms.  Kurtz  and  Mr. 
Wyrsch  in  the  program  in  Taipei, 
Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tunghai 
University,  to  discuss  United  States- 
Taiwan  relations,  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Messrs.  John  Podesta  and 
Ralph  Oman,  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Copyrights,  and  Trademarks, 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  spon- 
sored by  the  World  Intellectual  Prop- 
erty Organization  in  mild-May  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Podesta  and 
Oman  in  the  program  in  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland, to  attend  a  hearing  on  the 
Berne  Convention  on  the  internation- 
al protection  of  intellectual  property, 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 


The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Messrs.  Richard  Gideon  and 
Nick  Chumbris,  and  Misses  Bart>ara 
Sherry  and  Teresa  Miller  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton,  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Taipei.  Taiwan,  sponsored  by  the 
China  External  Trade  Development 
Council,  from  April  5-12.  1985. 

The  committee  determined  ttiat  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Gideon  and 
Chumbris  and  Misses  Sherry  and 
Miller,  at  the  expense  of  the  China 
External  Trade  Development  Council, 
to  assist  in  escorting  an  Alabama  trade 
delegation  to  develop  export  markets 
between  Alabama  and  Taiwan,  was  in 
the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mr.  Kevin  G.  Nealer  of  the 
Democratic  Policy  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  program  in 
Japan,  sponsored  by  the  Jaf>an  Center 
for  International  Exchange,  from 
April  7-14,  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Mr.  Nealer  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Japan,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Japan  Center  for  International  Ex- 
change, to  discuss  United  States-Japan 
economic  relations,  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mr.  Michael  Sauls  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Paula  Hawkins  be  permit- 
ted to  participate  in  a  program  in 
South  Korea,  sponsored  by  Seoul  Na- 
tional University,  from  April  4-14. 
1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Mr.  Sauls  in  the  program 
in  South  Korea,  to  discuss  United 
States-Korea  relations,  was  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  nile 
35  that  lis.  Reba  Raffaelli  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  John  Hkinz  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  a  program  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  China,  sponsored  by  Soochow 
University,  from  April  4-14.  1985. 

The  committee  determined  tliat  par- 
ticipation by  Ms.  Raffaelli  in  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  China,  at  the 
expense  of  Soochow  University,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States-Taiwan  relations, 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mr.  William  D.  Phillips  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Ted  Stevens  lie  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  a  program  in 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  spon- 
sored, by  the  Chinese  People's  Insti- 
tute of  Foreign  Affairs  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States-Asia  Institute, 
in  mid-April  1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Mr.  Phillips  in  the  pro- 


gram in  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  States- 
Asia  Institute,  to  participate  in  educ- 
tional  seminars  with  government  and 
academic  officials,  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  select  committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mr.  David  V.  Evans  of  the 
staff  of  the  Sut>committee  on  Educa- 
tion. Arts,  and  Humanities,  and  Mr. 
Kenneth  Apfel  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Bill  Braolet  be  permitted  to  partici- 
pate in  a  program  in  Irsee.  West  Ger- 
many, sponsored  by  the  Center  for 
Civic  Education,  a  nonprofit,  domestic 
educational  organization,  and  the 
Center  for  Political  Education,  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  RebubUc  of 
Germany,  from  April  13-19. 1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation by  Messrs.  Evans  and  Apfel 
in  the  program  in  Irsee,  West  Germa- 
ny, at  the  expense  of  the  Center  for 
Political  Education  and  the  Center  for 
Civic  Education,  to  discuss  United 
States-German  relations,  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States.* 


U.S.  COMPLIANCE  WITH  SALT 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  President  Reagan  for 
his  decision  yesterday  to  maintain  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  SALT  agreements 
to  the  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
frains from  undercutting  them.  This 
was  a  decision  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies.  The  President  deserves  credit 
for  rising  above  his  own  longstanding 
opposition  to  SALT  and  for  refusing  to 
heed  those  who  wanted  to  scrap  the 
only  remaining  limits  on  nuclear  mis- 
siles and  bCMnbers.  He  substituted  arms 
control  for  an  arms  race. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  number  of 
things  influenced  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  continue  to  comply  fully  with 
the  SALT  agreements.  One  was  the 
advice  he  was  receiving  from  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  the  limitations  on 
Soviet  forces  in  the  agreements  fa- 
vored the  United  States  and  helped 
our  security.  Another  was  the  strong 
views  of  our  allies,  particularly  in 
NATO,  in  support  of  maintaining  ex- 
isting limits.  A  third  surely  was  an  un- 
derstanding that  U.S  repudiation  of 
the  SALT  agreements  liefore  a  succes- 
sor treaty  can  be  negotiated  would 
hand  Moscow  a  tremendous  propagan- 
da victory.  Last,  was  his  own  feeling 
that  arms  control  is  truly  necessary. 

Another  reason  which  had  to  influ- 
ence the  President,  one  which  I  be- 
lieve was  a  major  factor,  was  the  90-5 
vote  of  the  United  States  on  Wednes- 
day. June  5.  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senators  Bxtmfers. 
Chafee.  Heinz  and  myself  calling  on 
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the  President  to  continue  the  policy  of 
not  undercutting  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. The  Senate  spoke  strongly  in 
support  of  arms  control  and  against  an 
unrestrained  arms  race,  and  the  Presi- 
dent heeded  our  voice.  This  is  an  in- 
stance where,  I  believe,  the  Senate  can 
be  proud  of  its  stand  on  an  issue  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  Nation,  and 
the  influence  it  had  on  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  luck  or 
chance  when  the  Senate  votes  90-5  in 
favor  of  a  controversial  measure  such 
as  the  Bumpers-Leahy-Chafee-Heinz 
SALT  compliance  amendment.  This 
victory  was  the  consequence  of  many 
months  of  hard  work  and  preparation. 
The  whole  effort  originated  in  the 
winter  of  1983  when  Dau  Bumfers 
and  I  decided  to  try  to  put  together  a 
bipartisan  coalition  in  support  of 
malntJtining  the  SALT  limits.  We 
drafted  the  first  version  of  the  Bimip- 
ers-Leahy  amendment  and  sought  co- 
sponsors.  I  was  delighted  when  my 
good  friends  Jomt  Chafee  and  Johh 
Hkwz  Joined  us  in  the  spring  of  1984. 

Last  year,  the  precursor  of  this 
year's  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  an  82-17  vote.  The  90-5  vote 
last  week  showed  even  stronger  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  for  continuing  the 
arms  control  restraints.  This  is  the 
more  encouraging  because  the  issue 
was  much  more  controversial  this 
year.  To  remain  In  compliance,  the 
United  States  must  dismantle  the 
launchers  on  a  Poseidon  submarine 
later  this  simimer.  Last  year,  at  least 
in  military  terms,  it  cost  the  United 
States  nothing  to  continue  the  limits. 

Mr.  President,  the  success  of  our 
effort  was  the  product  of  long  hours 
of  hard  work,  and  much  of  that  work 
was  done  by  staff.  I  cannot  let  this 
proud  moment  pass  without  register- 
ing my  deep  appreciation  for  the  con- 
tributions made  by  my  staff  and  the 
staffs  of  my  colleagues.  In  particular,  I 
want  to  thank  Eric  Newsom.  minority 
staff  director  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  and  Bruce  McDonald 
of  Senator  BtntFca's  office.  These  two 
prepared  the  original  resolution  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  amendments. 
They  were  later  Joined  by  George 
Tenet  of  Senator  Hsiifz'  office,  and 
Scott  Harris  and  then  Cyndl  Levi  of 
Senator  Chafek's  staff.  Luke  Albee  of 
my  office  also  formed  part  of  this  able 
and  dedicated  staff  group.  To  them 
and  the  many  others  who  contributed 
to  the  success  of  our  effort,  my  thanks 
and  appreciation.* 


PERSECUTION  OF  THE  HEBREW 
TEACHERS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
a  year  ago.  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
an  all-out  campaign  to  crush  once  and 
for  all  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

The  notorious  anti-Zionist  commit- 
tee filled  the  Soviet  media  with  denun- 
ciations of  Israel  and  with  crude,  anti- 


Semltid  attacks  on  Jews  who  dare  to 
practice  their  religion  and  to  express 
their  national  sentiments. 

Emigfation.  which  in  its  peak  year 
exceeded  51.000  dropped  in  1984  to 
merely  896.  So  far  this  year,  fewer 
than  500  Soviet  Jews  have  departed. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  most  brutal 
Soviet  treatment  has  been  received  for 
the  Hebrew  teachers— people  who 
have  the  temerity  to  instruct  others  in 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  the  living  language  of  Israel 
today. 

Aleks^dr  Kholmlansky.  a  Hebrew 
teacher  from  Moscow,  received  a  3- 
year  setitence  in  a  labor  camp  after 
Soviet  1  police  "found"  an  Ulegal 
weapon  in  his  home. 

Yakou  Levin  of  Odessa  received  a  3- 
year  sentence  for  defaming  the  Soviet 
State.  He  was  found  to  be  In  posses- 
sion of  subversive  documents  such  as  a 
copy  of  Leon  Uris'  "Exodus"  and 
works  by  Vladimir  Jabotinsky  which 
predate  the  Russian  revolution. 

Takov  Mesh  of  Odessa  refused  to 
give  evidence  against  his  friend,  Takov 
Levin.  Ke  was  so  badly  beaten  at  the 
holding  prison  that  he  was  released— 
with  injuries  diagnosed  as  "irreversi- 
ble." 

Anotlier  friend  of  Mr.  Levin  and  Mr. 
Mesh,  Mark  Nepomniashchy,  was  sen- 
tenced to  3  years,  also  for  slandering 
the  sta^. 

Dan  aiapira  of  Moscow  was  arrested 
early  this  year.  He  awaits  trial. 

But  of  all  these  terrible  cases.  Mr. 
President,  the  one  that  is  of  the  great- 
est concern  today  is  that  of  Tuli 
Edelsht|in. 

Tuli  Ikielshtein  is  a  religious  Jew 
from  Mbscow  who  is  serving  a  3-year 
sentence  in  a  labor  camp  for  "drug 
possessiDn"— drugs  that  were  "found" 
by  Sovlbt  police  among  Mr.  Edelsh- 
tein's  religious  articles.  According  to 
the  Soviets,  the  drugs  were  to  be  used 
by  Ji4r.  EMelshteln  in  connection  with 
Jewish  "religious  rituals." 

Tuli  tdelshteln  is  incarcerated  in  a 
camp  whose  commander  has  taken  it 
upon  h^nself  to  cure  his  prisoner  of 
religloui  enthusiasm. 

According  to  reliable  reports.  Tuli 
Edelshs^in  suffers  daily  beatings. 

He  is  I  deprived  of  sleep  and  denied 
the  rest  periods  from  hard  physical 
labor  to  which  the  other  inmates  are 
entitled. 

All  of  his  personal  possessions— in- 
cluding I  his  prayer  book— have  been 
confiscaited. 

This  nioming,  I  held  a  press  confer- 
ence in  my  office  on  the  campaign 
against  the  Hebrew  teachers  at  which 
we  relensed  a  telegram  to  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev.  It  was  signed  by 
mjrself ,  ICongressman  Labry  Smith  of 
Florida.!  Mrs.  Teresa  Heinz  of  Congres- 
sional Wives  for  Soviet  Jews  and  rep- 
resentatives of  a  wide  range  of  Chris- 
tian an^  Jewish  groups.  I  ask  that  a 
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copy  of  the  ^legram  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  telegram  follows: 

TEXT  OP  TKLB  IRAK  TO  MiXHAn.  OOXBACHZV, 

OxmaAi.  SazuTAKT,  Cohmuhist  Paktt. 
U.S.8.R.        I 

Representing  members  of  the  VS.  Con- 
gress, Christian  and  Jewish  national  organi- 
sations, we  deplore  the  Soviet  actions  of 
physical  and  ^otional  brutality  against  the 
incarcerated  Hebrew  teachers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  specifically  Tuli  Edelshtein  and 
Toslf  Berensntein  and  the  convlcUon  of 
Evgeny  Aisenberg  and  forthcoming  trial  of 
Dan  Shaplra.  We  urge  you  to  cease  aU  har- 
assment and  {allow  all  Prisonere  of  Con- 
science to  rebatrlate  to  their  homeland. 
Israel,  and  ekercise  their  human  rights 
under  the  H^sinki  Accords,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  RighU  and  the  Inter- 
national Covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

Senator  Hoiiard  Metsenbaum  (D-OH). 

Representative  Lawrence  Smith  (D-FL). 

Jerry  Ooodifaan.  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

Robert  Z.  Akpem,  Unitarian  Universallst 
Association  cc  Congregations  In  North 
America.  > 

Rev.  Charle*  Bergstrom,  Lutheran  Coun- 
cU  in  the  VJ&Ji. 

Rabbi  Irwin  jBlank,  Synagogue  CouncU  of 
America. 

David  Brody.  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith. 

Hyman  Bookbinder,  American  Jewish 
Committee. 

Oeorge  Chaiuncey,  Presbyterian  Church 
iVSJi.).  I 

Robert  Cheriock.  Jewish  National  Fund. 

Dr.  Eugene  Pisher.  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence. I 

Joyce  Hamlin,  United  Methodist  Church. 

Teresa  HeiqE,  Congrenional  Wives  tat 
Soviet  Jews. 

Marc  Pearl,  ^kmerlcan  Jewish  Congress. 

Rabbi  David{  Saperxtein,  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations,  Religious  Action 
Center. 

Daniel  Thuif.  B'nai  B'rith  International. 

Mr.  BtfETZteNBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
at  this  morning's  meeting.  Rabbi  Irwin 
Blank  of  tlie  Sjmagogue  Council  of 
America  adqressed  these  words  to  a 
government  that  permits  thugs  in  the 
guise  of  prison  officials  to  torture  Yuli 
Edelshtein. 

To  his  captors,  we  say  shame!  shame! 
shame!  How  lacking  in  self-req>ect  you  must 
be  to  persecute  a  man  of  faith,  to  transgress 
your  own  U^^,  to  have  to  govern  by  fear 
and  force.  Wtmt  have  you.  a  mighty  super 
power  to  fear  from  this  man  of  spiritual 
commitment? 

I  do  not  kaow  what  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers fear. 

But  what^er  it  Is.  they  have  re- 
sponded to  it  in  a  manner  repugnant 
to  civilized  humanity. 

They  havei  made  a  mockery  of  their 
own  constitution. 

They  have  shown  Just  how  worthless 
are  their  signatures  on  documents  like 
the  Helsinki  laccords  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  0f  Human  Rights. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  new 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  move 
at  last  to  change  policies  that  bring 
such  disgrace  upon  their  couintry. 
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JOHN  SCARLETT:  1985  FFA 
AWARD  WINNER 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
designates  a  select  group  of  young 
Americans  as  winners  of  awards  for 
outstanding  leadership  in  1  of  22  dif- 
ferent award  areas. 

These  22  FFA  members  have  been 
selected  from  thousands  of  students 
who  participated  in  the  awards  pro- 
gram nationwide. 

There  were  three  young  Tennes- 
seeans  honored— a  reflection  of  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  our  great 
State,  and  of  the  dedication  and 
regard  for  agriculture  that  our  young 
farmers  have. 

John  Scarlett  of  New  Market,  TN  is 
one  of  this  select  group  of  winners.  He 
was  the  1985  award  winner  in  dairy 
production.  He  was  sponsored  by  New 
Idea  Farm  Equipment  and  Alfa-Laval. 
Inc..  Agri-Group  and  American  Breed- 
ers Service. 

John.  19.  is  a  fourth  generation 
dairy  farmer.  He  grew  up  on  a  525-acre 
dairy  farm  with  his  parents  and  broth- 
er. John's  herd  consists  of  43  cows  and 
39  heifers. 

Scarlett's  holstein  cattle  are  known 
throughout  the  State  of  Tennessee  for 
their  excellence  in  production  and 
type.  John  has  shown  cattle  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States  and  has 
won  many  awards.  An  embryo  transfer 
program  is  credited  for  much  of  his 
success  in  raising  per  cow  milk  produc- 
tion. 

All  of  the  FFA  award  winners  were 
honored  here  last  week  with  a  series  of 
events,  and  then  left  the  United  States 
for  a  travel  seminar  which  will  take 
them  to  several  European  countries  so 
that  they  can  leam  firsthand  about 
agricultural  problems,  techniques  and 
policies  in  other  nations. 

I  want  to  commend  John  for  his 
award-winning  abilities.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  for  helping  to  prepare  young 
Americans  In  production  agriculture 
and  agriculturally  related  fields. 

John  Scarlett  is  evidence  that  the 
FFA  does  a  solid  Job  of  strengthening 
one's  Individual  skills  through  class- 
room instruction,  supervised  occupa- 
tional instruction,  and  through  devel- 
oping leadership,  citizenship  and  coop- 
eration In  Its  members.  The  FFA  is  a 
creative  and  positive  force  in  Tennes- 
see and  in  our  society.* 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION  OP  OUR 

CHILDREN 
•  Mr.  DUREa^ERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  last  year,  the  number  of 
adolescents  admitted  to  psychiatric 
treatment  facilities  in  Minnesota  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  We  all  need  to 
take  a  close  look  at  these  statistics  and 
examine  the  trends  in  inpatient  treat- 
ment for  all  ages.  While  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  mental  health 


needs  of  our  children,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  make  stire  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing the  best  care  in  the  most  appropri- 
ate setting. 

On  June  6,  1985,  Mr.  Ira  Schwartz, 
senior  fellow  at  the  Hiuiphrey  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  testified  before  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Touth.  and  Families.  Ira  has  done  ex- 
tensive research  on  the  treatment  and 
care  of  adolescents  and  has  helped  to 
bring  national  attention  to  the  in- 
creasing rates  of  institutionalization  of 
our  children. 

I  ask.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Schwartz's  testimony  be  printed  in 
today's  Recoks  along  with  my  own 
statement  which  was  submitted  to  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Touth.  and  Families.  Our  experience 
in  Minnesota  raises  important  policy 
issues  for  the  entire  country. 
The  material  follows: 

TEsmf  omr  or  Iha  M.  Scbwartz 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
testify  today.  The  issue  of  growing  numben 
of  juveniles  being  placed  in  inpatient  psy- 
chiatric and  chemical  dependency  (drug  and 
alcohol)  treatment  programs  in  private  hos- 
pitals and  free-standing  residential  facilities, 
largely  fueled  by  the  availability  of  third 
party  health  care  reimbursement  is  one  tliat 
demands  our  immediate  attention. 

CurrenUy,  very  little  is  known  about  this 
develotHnent.  Undoubtedly,  the  interest  and 
involvement  of  the  committee  will  help  to 
shed  light  on  what  may  prove  to  be  a  com- 
plex problem  and  one  of  national  signifi- 
cance. 

At  present,  I  am  serving  as  senior  fellow 
and  director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Touth  Policy  at  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  While  some  of  my  comments 
will  reflect  the  findings  of  research  activi- 
ties undertaken  at  the  center,  the  views  and 
opinions  I  am  expreasing  on  this  topic  are 
my  own  and  not  those  of  the  Humptirey  In- 
stitute or  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Although  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Children,  Touth,  and  Families  has  been  in 
existence  for  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time,  the  committee  is  already  recognized  as 
a  key  source  of  data  and  policy  information 
on  the  general  condition  and  problems  con- 
fronting children,  youth  and  families  in 
America.  Also,  the  committee  has  developed 
a  solid  reputation  amongst  policy  makers, 
practitioners,  public  interest  groups  and 
child  advocates  at  the  National,  State  and 
local  levels. 

I  know  that  the  committee  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  young  people  are 
having  with  respect  to  chemical  dependen- 
cy. Also,  I  know  that  the  committee  is 
alarmed  by  the  extremely  high  rate  of  teen- 
age suicide  and  the  high  incidence  of  emo- 
tional problems  and  other  stresses  that 
impact  the  lives  of  our  children  and  youth. 
However,  while  the  problems  confronting 
families  and  children  are  serious  and  the 
need  for  policies  and  services  that  are  re- 
sponsive is  great,  there  is  mounting  evidence 
that  some  of  the  approaches  used  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  troubled  youth  and  families 
are  inappropriate  and  costly.  In  particular,  I 
am  referring  to  the  alarming  trend  of  insti- 
tutionallzinK  Juveniles  in  private  hospitals 
and  free  standing  residential  facilities  for 


chemical  dependency  and  psychiatric  treat- 
ment, largely  fueled  by  the'availability  of 
third  party  health  care  reimbursement. 

For  example,  it  was  recently  reported  on 
the  CBS  Evening  News  that  Juvenile  admis- 
sions to  private  psychiatric  hospitals 
Jumped  from  10.764  in  1980  to  48.375  in 
1984.  This  represents  an  increase  In  admis- 
sions of  nearly  350%.  However,  these  figures 
may  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  because  they 
only  pertain  to  admissions  to  the  230  hospi- 
tals that  are  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Private  Piycliiatric  Hospitals. 

Our  reaeardi  suggests  that  the  largest 
number  of  adniasions  may  be  in  private 
general  hospitals  that  have  developed  inpa- 
tient psychiatric  and  chemical  dependency 
programs.  For  example,  the  folloi^ng  table 
depicts  the  admiaskms  trends  and  patient 
days  of  care  for  Juveniles  admitted  to  Min- 
neapolls/St.  Paul  area  tiovttals  for  psychi- 
atric care  between  1976  and  1984. 

TABl£  L-JUVDMi  PSVCHUTTOC  AONSSIONS 
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All  of  these  admissions  were  in  general 
hospitals.  None  was  in  the  one  hospital  in 
Minnesota  that  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Private  Psychiatric  Hoapitala. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  the 
vast  majority  of  these  admissions  woe  "vol- 
untarjr"  placements.  In  other  wcmls.  they 
were  not  ordered  by  the  courts.  They  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  parents  consenting  to 
admit  their  child,  often  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  physician. 

Comparable  data  on  admissions  to  inpa- 
tient chemical  dependency  programs  for  Ju- 
veniles is  not  available.  However,  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  number  of  juveniles  ad- 
mitted to  these  programs  in  Minnesota  in- 
creased significantly  during  the  late  19701 
and  early  1980s  and  have  leveled  off  in  the 
past  few  years.  Also,  it  appears  that  a  signif- 
icant number  of  youth  in  these  programs 
come  from  other  States. 

While  our  formal  research  on  the  issue 
has  been  limited  to  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
we  suspect  that  Juveniles  are  bebag  pro- 
pelled into  these  programs  elsewhere.  Infor- 
mal contacts  with  representatives  from  the 
health  Insurance  industry,  spedalisU  in 
health  care,  juvenile  justice  and  child  wel- 
fare professionals,  academics  and  memben 
of  the  media  suggest  that  jinreniles  are 
being  confined  in  hospitals  in  many  other 
SUtes. 

The  psychiatric  and  chemical  dependency 
treatment  industries  targeted  toward  chil- 
dren and  youth  in  Minnesota  raise  some  im- 
portant Issues  and  policy  considerations. 
These  include: 

1.  The  majority  of  inpatient  psychiatric 
and  chemical  dependency  placements  are 
paid  for  by  third  party  health  care  reim- 
bursement In  the  early  1970b.  the  Minneso- 
ta legislature  enacted  laws  that  mandated 
insurance  cmnpanies  to  include  coverage  for 
mental  health  and  chemical  dependency  as 
a  condition  for  selling  health  insurance  in 
the  State.  Mlimesota's  laws  were  among  the 
first  of  their  Idnd  and  have  been  used  as  a 
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model  for  the  enactment  of  simUar  legisla- 
tion in  many  other  States. 

Minnesota's  mandatory  mental  health  and 
chemical  dependency  health  Insurance  laws 
are  cUnicaUy  vague  and  provide  financial  in- 
centives favoring  inpatient  as  compared  to 
outpatient  care.  This,  coupled  with  a  need 
for  services  on  the  part  of  families,  and  an 
excess  of  hospital  beds,  has  created  ideal 
conditions  for  the  development  of  Inpatient 
psychiatric  and  chemical  dependency  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  potential  for  abuse. 

2.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  more  specific 
criteria  for  admission  to  inpatient  psychiat- 
ric and  chemical  dependency  treatment. 
Currently,  juveniles  are  largely  being  admit- 
ted to  facilities  for  such  things  as  emotional 
disturbance,  conduct  disorder,  adolescent 
adjustment  reaction  and  attention  deficit 
disorder.  These  categories  imply  a  level  of 
diagnostic  precision  that  has  yet  to  be 
proven  empirically  and  allow  for  the  exer- 
cising of  virtually  unbridled  discretion  on 
the  part  of  mental  health  professionals. 

3.  There  are  significant  legal  and  proce- 
dural safeguard  questions  that  need  to  be 
explored.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
youths  admitted  to  Inpatient  psychiatric 
and  chemical  dependency  programs  are  ad- 
mitted on  a  "voluntary"  basis  (not  ordered 
by  the  court).  More  often  than  not.  these 
youths  are  referred  by  their  parents.  How- 
ever, our  research,  as  well  as  examples  cited 
by  legal  aid  attorneys  and  mental  health  ad- 
vocates, suggests  that  many  youth  are  co- 
erced into  these  programs.  For  many,  it 
means  deprivation  of  liberty  without  benefit 
of  due  process. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed are:  "Should  parenU  have  the  abso- 
lute right  to  admit  a  child  to  an  inpatient 
psychiatric  or  chemical  dep>endency  pro- 
gram against  the  child's  will?"  "Should 
placement  in  a  locked  psychiatric  or  chemi- 
cal dependency  program  be  left  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  psychiatrists?" 
"Should  juveniles  be  afforded  due  process 
and  procedural  protections?" 

4.  One  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
Federal  Juvenile  Justice  and  E>ellnquency 
Act  of  1974  is  the  deinstitutionalization  of 
status  offenders  from  such  secure  facilities 
as  detention  centers,  training  schools,  and 
adult  jails.  However,  on-site  visits  to  facili- 
ties, discussions  and  interviews  with  psychi- 
atrists, nurses,  and  social  workers,  and  re- 
views of  records  suggest  that  some  of  the 
youths  being  Incarcerated  In  private  psychi- 
atric and  chemical  dependency  programs 
are  status  offenders.  Instead  of  tnuncy. 
running  away,  incorrigibility,  or  inability  to 
get  along  with  parents,  these  youths  are  ad- 
mitted for  such  things  as  conduct  disorders 
or  chemical  dependency.  Also,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  females  are  being  admitted  to 
psychiatric  units  for  promiscuity. 

The  intent  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  was  not  to  have 
status  offenders  removed  from  institutions 
in  the  justice  system  only  to  have  them  in- 
carcerated elsewhere. 

5.  While  it  appears  that  many  youths  are 
being  placed  in  Inpatient  programs  unneces- 
sarily, there  are  others  who  are  being 
denied  access  to  appropriate  services.  For 
example,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
youth  in  inpatient  psychiatric  and  chemical 
dependency  programs  are  from  white, 
middle  and  upper  class  families  which  have 
insurance  coverage  or  are  able  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  care.  In  contrast,  youths  from 
poor  or  low  Income  families  who  are  in  need 
of  mental  health  services  tend  to  be  defined 
as  delinquent  and  end  up  in  the  public  child 


welfare  or  juvenile  justice  systems.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  for  minority  youth. 

6.  Another  disturbing  factor  is  that  allega- 
tions of  abuse  and  questionable  practices 
are  mounting.  For  example,  there  are  re- 
ports of  arbitrary  and  capricious  use  of  soli- 
tary confinement,  verbal  abuse  on  the  part 
of  staff,  little  or  no  work  with  families,  inad- 
equate snounts  of  time  spent  with  patients 
by  psychiatrists,  and  the  incarceration  of 
children  as  young  as  two.  three  and  four 
years  o\i. 

Mr.  ciairman.  our  research  has  led  us  to 
conclude  that  a  "hidden"  system  of  Juvenile 
control  Is  developing  in  Minnesota  and  in  a 
number  of  other  States.  It  is  a  system  that 
is  largely  unmonltored.  unregulated  and 
driven  by  the  availability  of  third  party 
health  CBre  reimbursement.  Clearly,  this  is 
an  issue  that  demands  immediate  attention 
on  the  (art  of  policy  makers,  health  care 
professionals,  juvenile  justice  and  child  wel- 
fare specialists,  public  interest  groups  and 
child  advocates. 

STATn^HT  BT  SENATOR  DAVC  DuamBBaOEK 

The  iitformation  that  has  been  generated 
on  the  rfee  in  the  institutionalization  of  ado- 
lescents is  startling.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Conmiittee's  Subcommittee 
on  Health  I  am  concerned  both  about  the 
quality  of  care  being  provided  to  these  kids 
and  the  needless  costs  to  the  total  health 
care  system. 

Althoi^h  the  issue  revolves  around  state 
insurance  laws  and  state  mandated  coverage 
policies,  I  think  we  all  agree  that  inappro- 
priate placement  and  poor  quality  care  are 
subjects  that  must  be  addressed  by  all  levels 
of  government. 

A  rec0it  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  cofif irmed  the  states'  role  in  this  area, 
upholdiik  a  Massachusetts  law  which  re- 
quires inpurance  companies  to  cover  mental 
health  Services  in  employer-based  plans. 
Currently  some  26  states  have  numdated 
coverage  laws.  Although  well  meaning, 
these  laws  have  contributed  to  the  rise  in 
the  numbers  of  children,  placed  in  psychiat- 
ric treatment  hospitals.  The  logic  is  simple: 
If  the  liBurance  company  will  pay.  the  in- 
centives are  for  hospitals  and  treatment  fa- 
cilities to  admit. 

And  in  fact.  Inpatient  treatment  is  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate  with  no  con- 
trols on  quality,  appropriate  diagnosis,  and 
appropriate  placement.  Over  the  last  four 
years,  inititutional  placement  of  adolescente 
has  incr^ued  by  350%. 

There  |u^  promising  signs,  however.  Blue 
Cross/Blbe  Shield  of  MinnesoU  has  taken 
the  initiative  in  trying  to  prevent  the  need- 
less institutionalization  of  adolescents.  They 
have  tightened  their  admission  criteria  and 
they  hai^  instituted  a  preadmission  j<:-een- 
ing  progtmn  for  admissions  to  psychiatric 
treatment  faciltles.  These  initiatives  led  to 
payment  denials  for  20%  of  the  cases  filed 
last  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  as  other  insur- 
ance companies  are  faced  with  increasing 
costs,  th#y  too  will  begin  to  look  more  close- 
ly at  their  admission  criteria  and  the  quality 
of  treatment  provided. 

In  the  meantime,  we  should  note  that  this 
issue  also  has  an  important  federal  facet.  I 
think  it  fc  high  time  we  examine  our  federal 
insurance  policies  and  their  mental  health 
and  alcoholism  treatment  benefits.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  have  generally  utilized 
inpatient,  medically-based  treatment  facili- 
ties. Questions  have  been  raised  not  only  on 
the  comparative  effectiveness  of  inpatient 
care  but, also  on  its  relative  costs.  I  plan  to 
further  Explore  the  feasibility  of  coverage 
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for  outpatient  and  freestanding  treatment 
facilities.  In  addition.  I  intend  to  examine 
more  closely  {Medicare's  admission  criteria 
for  inpatient  pnental  health  and  alcoholism 
treatment. 

Congress  should  also  direct  its  attention 
to  federal  laws  governing  employee-benefit 
plans.  Under  current  law.  employee-based 
insurance  is  i|nder  the  jursidlcation  of  the 
states  and  state  mandated  Insurance  laws. 
The  self-insured,  on  the  other  hand,  come 
under  federal  employee-benefit  laws  that  do 
not  mandate  special  treatment  coverage. 
Justice  Blackmun  encouraged  the  Congress 
to  explore  the  different  treatment  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  I  would  concur 
with  his  advice. 

I  thank  Representative  Miller  for  the  op- 
portunity to  Include  my  SUtement  in  the 
Select  Commfttee's  Hearing  Record.  I  com- 
mend the  Colnmittee  for  its  work  in  this 
area  and  I  loo^  forward  to  hearing  from  my 
Minnesota  coi|stituents.* 


ORDER^  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  DOLB.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
certain  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  ^lad  an  opportunity  to  go 
over  these  requests. 

ORoaa  ^B  KBCBss  num.  s  a.m  . 

Mr.  DOL|;.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  comi^letes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recdss  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  June  12. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOKR  rOR  RKOpOHinoil  OP  CXKTAIII  SKMATOBS 

Bflr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  tionsent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  notto  exceed  15  minutes  each: 
Senators  noxMiRs.  Bchtsen,  Byro. 
DizoH.    Melchkr,    Murkowski,    and 

DOMEHICI.      1 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered! 

OROER  DBSIGIfimfG  PERIOD  POR  TRANSACTIOH 

OP  Rootnn  MOBinifG  busihess 
Mr.  DOLI.  Following  the  special 
orders  Just  identified.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11  a.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PREI^mmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi « it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLEl  Mr.  President,  following 
routine  morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  go  into  executive  session  to  consid- 
er Legal  Senrices  nominations.  RoUcall 
votes  are  expected.  Following  the 
Legal  Sennces  nominations,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  nomination  of 
Martha  Seger  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  A  vote  is  ex- 
pected on  th( !  confirmation. 
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Following  the  Seger  nomination,  it 
will  be  the  majority  leader's  intention 
to  begin  consideration  of  S.  1128.  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Votes  could  occur  in 
connection  with  the  clean  water  bill 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  think  there  may  also  be  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  with  reference  to  recess  appoint- 
ments. At  least  that  is  an  indication  he 
gave  me  as  part  of  an  agreement  on 
the  Seger  nomination.  That  matter.  I 
believe,  is  under  discussion  with  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  and  the  chairman  of  the 
conmiittee.  Senator  Garm. 


ITNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-LEGAL SERVICES  NOMI- 
NATIONS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Legal  Services  nomina- 
tions, as  in  executive  session.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11  a.m..  on 
Wednesday.  Jime  12.  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
11  Legal  Services  nominations,  and 
that  they  be  considered  under  the  fol- 
lowing time  agreement:  4  hours  total 
on  the  nominations,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  chairman  of  the 
Labor  Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  or  their  designees,  and 
that  following  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
ing back  of  time,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote,  without  any  intervening 
action,  first  on  the  nomination  of  Mi- 
chael Wallace,  and  to  be  followed  by 
the  nomiration  of  Leanne  Bernstein. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  confirmation  of 
Leanne  Bernstein,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  nine  remaining 


Legal  Service  nominations,  by  uinani- 
mous  consent,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

Finally,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  action  on  the  nominees, 
and  the  motion  to  reconsider  and  the 
notification  of  the  President,  the 
Senate  resimie  legislative  session. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  wish  to 
modify  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
modify  the  request  with  reference  to 
the  nine  remaining  Legal  Services 
nominations.  I  think  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  say  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  con- 
firmation of  Leanne  Bernstein,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  nine  Legal  Services  nominations, 
period.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  my  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of 
those  nine  by  voice  because  I  think 
there  are  one  or  two  Members  who 
may  have  decided  they  could  be  absent 
tomorrow  on  official  business  because 
we  were  not  going  to  have  one  vote 
count  for  nine  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  I 
apologize  for  the  bit  of  confusion  in 
connection  with  the  paragraph  which 
he  has  taken  out  of  the  overall  omni- 
bus request.  That  very  language  was 
put  in  at  my  request,  but  the  matter 
was  discussed  in  our  E>emocratic  con- 
ference today  and  I  found  that  our 


conference  did  not  wish  to  proceed  ex- 
actly as  I  had  proposed.  So  I  apologize 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  I  had  a  brief 
discussion  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenhedt] 
and  he  indicated  they  needed  rollcall 
votes  on  at  least  two  nominees  and 
that  the  other  nine  could  probably  be 
by  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM.. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  ajn.. 
Wednesday.  June  12. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
7:16  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  untU  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  June  12.  1985.  at 
9  aan. 


NOBUNATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  11.  IWtS: 

Executive  Oppice  at  the  PiBsnorT 

CUyton  Yeutter.  of  Nebraska,  to  be  V£. 
Trade  Representative,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador Elxtraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry, vice  William  Emerson  Brock  IIL 

DEPARTMEirr  OP  State 

Bruce  Chapman,  of  Washington,  to  be  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Deputy  Reprtstntatlve  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with  the  rank 
of  Ambassador. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DX>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oive  us  renewed  awareness.  O  Ood. 
of  the  power  of  words  of  faith  brought 
together  with  good  worlu.  Forgive  us 
when  we  offer  cmly  pious  thoughts 
and  empty  phrases  and  neglect  the 
will  to  act  in  the  interest  of  Justice. 
May  our  faith  become  active  in  love 
and  may  our  words  and  deeds  glorify 
You  and  serve  our  neighbors  both  in 
our  communities  and  throughout  the 
world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  iu)proval 
of  the  Journal 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
thie  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quoivm  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  254,  nays 
145,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
31.  as  foUows: 


(RoU  No.  147] 

TEAS-2M 

Boner  <TN) 

Coyne 

Addabbo 

Bonlor(MI) 

Crockett 

Alexander 

Banker 

Daniel 

Anderaon 

BmiU 

Darden 

Boaco 

Daachle 

Annumlo 

Boucher 

Davis 

AnUiony 

Boxer 

delaOana 

Archer 

Breauz 

Dellums 

Aqrin 

Brooka 

Dicks 

AtUna 

Broomfleld 

DtaigeU 

AuCoin 

Brown  (CA> 

Dixon 

Barnard 

Bruce 

Donnelly 

Baraei 

Bryant 

Dorgan(ND) 

Bateman 

Burton  (CA> 

Downey 

Bates 

Buatamante 

Dunemn 

BedeU 

Byron 

Dwyer 

Carper 

Dyson 

Bennett 

Carr 

Early 

Bennan 

ChappeD 
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was  ^proved, 
of   the   vote    was 
ibove  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGB  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messag^  from  the  Senate  by  ISx. 
Sparrow,  oiie  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Seibate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  tqtles.  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1043.  A4  met  to  authorize  appromla- 
tions  for  the  pepartment  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional aectutty  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purpooes; 

8. 1080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  to  authorize  addi- 
tional ^^propriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and      I 

S.  1141.  Ai^  act  relating  to  certain  tele- 
phone service^  for  Senators. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING [FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  HJi.  M.  AMERICAN  CONSER- 
VA-nON  CORPS  ACT  OP  1985 


Mr.  HALL 
mlttee  on 
leged  repor 
resolution 


of  Ohio,  from  the  Corn- 
Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
(Rept.  No.  99-166)  on  the 
Res.  195)  providing  for 
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the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  99) 
to  provide  for  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, and  improvement  of  natural 
and  cultural  resources  located  on 
public  or  Indian  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERA'nON 
OF  HJl.  1409,  MIUTART  CON- 
STRUCTION A17THORIZATION 
ACT.  1986 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  99-167)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  196)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1409)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERBOSSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT  ON 
TOMORROW  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urbiui 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  sit  during  pro- 
ceedings under  the  5-mlnute  rule  on 
tomorrow.  Wednesday.  Jime  12, 1985. 

ytt.  Speaker,  this  lias  been  cleared 
by  the  minority. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  no 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  AVIATION  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
ING8  AND  GROUNDS  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  TRANSP0RTA110N  TO  SIT 
ON  TOMORROW  DURING  5- 
BflNUTE  RULE 

Itx.  TOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule  In 
the  House  on  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  12, 1985. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minori- 
ty has  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARYTO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  KA8TENMEIER.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  5-mlnute  rule 
on  today.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  wheth- 
er or  not  this  request  has  been  cleared 
by  the  minority.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  re- 
quest on  this  side. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  jrield.  I  must  in 
all  candor  tell  the  gentleman  that  it 
has  not.       

Mr.  WALKER.  Then  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker^        

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  10 
Members  to  object.  

Messrs.  FAWELL.  LOTT.  MICHEL, 
HANSEN.  UGHTFOOT,  ROWLAND 
of  Connecticut.  PACKARD,  NIEL- 
SON.  of  Utah,  and  COBLE  also  object- 
ed.         

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KAREEM  ABDUL- 
JABBAR  AND  THE  LAKERS— 
AND  THE  CELTICS  TOO— FOR  A 
GREAT  BASKETBALL  SERIES 
(Mr.  DIXON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DIXON.  B^.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  and 
pay  tribute  to  an  outstanding  group  of 
athletes  who  through  their  relentless 
determination  and  unyielding  spirit 
have  for  the  third  time  in  the  past  six 
seasons  brought  the  National  Basket- 
ball Association's  championship 
trophy  home  to  the  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les. 

My  congratulations  to  the  1085 
Laker  players,  their  coaches  and  man- 
agement who,  once  and  for  all.  cleaned 
out  a  closet  of  Celtic  skeletons.  They 
provided  fans  with  an  exciting  brand 
of  basketball  that  featured  a  break 
faster  than  the  Concorde,  a  patented 
sky  hook  that  seems  only  to  get  better 
with  each  passing  year,  and  outside 
shooting  that  would  make  a  SWAT 
team  Jealous. 

The  Los  Angeles  Lakers  are  a  first- 
class  organization.  Their  captain  is  a 
man  who  exemplified  competitiveness 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar  has  enabled  fans  in  Los 
Angeles  to  celebrate  many  champion- 
ships, both  as  a  Laker  and  as  a  UCLA 
Bruin.  This  season  in  particular, 
Kareem.  who  is  in  the  twilight  of  an 
awesome  career,  played  with  an  inten- 
sity and  skill  that  many  young  players 


wish  they  could  duplicate.  He 
awarded  the  most  valuable  player 
trophy  of  the  championship  series, 
and  many  would  agree  that  that 
Kareem  is  the  most  valuable  player  of 
the  decade. 

Tes,  Mr.  %>eaker.  we  should  truly 
thank  the  Lakers  and  the  Boston  Celt- 
ics for  providing  basketball  fans 
around  the  world  quality  basketball 
and  a  great  champkmshlp  series. 


Q  12S0 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILLY  LASTER 
FISH 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  a  great  sense  of  loss  upon  the 
death  of  a  dear  frtend  to  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber. 

We  had  ccmie  to  know  Billy  Laster 
Fish  through  her  charm,  her  sincerity, 
and  through  the  constant  support  she 
offered  to  her  husband,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish]. 

Billy  was  always  active  in  political 
life,  sharing  in  her  husband's  duties. 
She  was  a  household  word  in  the  21st 
District  of  New  York,  where  all  wha 
met  her  came  to  appreciate  her  charm 
and  graciousness. 

Billy  Fish  attended  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  University  prior  to  becom- 
ing a  devoted  mother.  I  remember  how 
proud  Ham  was  when  she  completed 
her  education  by  graduating  cum 
laude  frcnn  American  University  in 
1979. 

Billy  was  a  determined  woman  i^io 
never  allowed  adversity  to  get  her 
down.  During  the  last  year,  despite 
her  illness  and  ccmfinement.  she 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  everyone. 

Washington.  DC.  will  never  be  the 
same  without  her. 

To  our  colleague  Ham.  and  to  Billy 
and  Ham's  children.  James.  John. 
Ham.  Nicholas.  Peter,  and  Julia.  I 
know  you  Join  with  me  in  extending 
our  sincerest  condolences. 

It  was  indicative  of  Billy's  oonoem 
that  it  was  her  wish  that  in  her 
memory  we  support  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund. 

liCr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  \Mi. 

HOBTOHl. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
Join  with  the  genUonan  in  expressing 
our  sympathies  to  our  coUeague,  Ham 
Fish. 

My  wife.  Nancy,  and  I  knew  Billy 
Fish  very,  very  welL  She  was  a  person 
of  great  courage,  a  great  person,  very 
friendly.  It  is  a  great  loss  to  us  person- 
ally to  have  her  gone. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  in 
expressing  our  sjrmpathles  and  regrets 
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to  the  Ham  Fish  family  and  particu- 
larly to  our  colleague.  Ham  Fish. 

Mr.  OILBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  leader  of  our  New  York  Republi- 
can Consreasional  Delegation  [Mr. 
HoRTOHl  for  his  kind  words. 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mi.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GHiMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Toric. 

Mr.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  Join  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  express- 
ing our  great  sense  of  loss  upon  the 
death  of  Billy  Pish. 

The  constant  support  she  offered 
her  husband.  Ham.  was  evident  to  me 
even  as  a  new  Congressman.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  sit  next 
to  BlUy  at  a  Women's  Leadership  Con- 
ference that  she  held  with  Ham  in 
Washington,  for  the  women  of  the 
21st  District  of  New  York.  Her  support 
and  interest  was  clearly  evident  and 
appreciated  by  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  all  miss  her. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.- 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  supportive 
words. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  srieldlng- 

I  want  to  Join  him  and  my  colleagues 
In  paj^lng  tribute  to  Billy  Fish.  She 
was  a  person  not  only  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  our  friend  and  colleague, 
HAMnTOH  Fish,  but  a  thoroughly 
decent  person,  committed  to  some  very 
important  issues,  including  the  limita- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  miss  her  very, 
very  miich.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  am  pleased  to  yield  to  our  minority 
leader,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  taking  this  time  so 
that  we  might  comment  briefly  on  the 
passing  of  BiUy  Fish,  the  wife  of  our 
colleague  Ham  Fish  of  New  York. 
After  she  had  suffered  her  first  stroke 
and  was  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  my 
wife  was  very  privileged  to  take  her  to 
a  number  of  functions  in  which  she 
still  wanted  to  participate.  She  was  a 
delight  to  be  with.  Always  optimistic 
about  life  and  her  progress  toward  re- 
habillUUon. 

It  came  as  a  severe  shock  to  us  when 
we  heard  that  Billy  had  suffered  a 
second  and  fatal  stroke  2  weelcs  ago. 

We  are  always  going  to  remember 
with  what  courage  she  faced  her  par- 
ticular problem  and  the  inspiration 
she  gave  each  and  every  one  of  us 
when  we  were  in  her  presence. 

My  wife  Connie  would  surely  want 
to  Join  me  in  expressing  our  profound 


sympafthy  to  all  the  members  of  the 
family  in  their  great  loss.  We  share 
the  fainily's  grievous  loss. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Mlinois  [Mr.  Michkl]  for  his  kind 
wordsJ 

Mr.  kuOHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlefnan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  biLMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Bdr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

My  iwife,  Nancy,  and  I  have  been 
privileged  to  know  Billy  Fish  for  these 
some  10  years  that  I  have  served  in 
CongTMs.  She  was  Just  a  marvelous 
lady.  Bhe  was  generous,  very,  very 
friendly,  charming  and  a  very  devoted 
wife  t^  oiu-  colleague.  Hamilton  Fish. 

We  ire  going  to  miss  Billy  Fish.  She 
was  a  treat  lady. 

I  th^i^  the  gentleman  for  taking 
out  this  special  time  to  focus  attention 
upon  our  great  loss  of  Billy  Fish.  Our 
sympathies  go  out  to  Hamilton  and  to 
his  faihily  on  this  loss. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gtntleman  from  New  Jersey  for 
his  supportive  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gehtleman  for  3ieldlng. 

I  wl^h  to  associate  myself  with  this 
tribut*  of  praise  and  this  eulogy  to  a 
fine  lady,  one  whom  I  was  privileged 
to  knob. 

BUlji  Fish  was  truly  a  rare  individ- 
ual—she combined  charm  with  a  cour- 
age that  was  remarkable— this  was  so 
apparent  during  the  period  of  her  ill- 
ness. ITever  did  she  lose  her  sense  of 
humoi  even  while  she  herself  was 
heavier  burdened  within:  Billy  Fish 
felt  a  deep  commitment  to  noble 
causea— to  the  advancement  of  the  un- 
derprivileged, to  the  realization  of  a 
univeAe  free  of  the  fear  of  nuclear 
holocaust,  to  a  world  at  peace. 

Bill]|  Fish  was  a  caring  person  and 
she  touched  all  who  knew  her  with 
this  fine  quality.  She  was  a  dear  friend 
for  wbom  I  had  a  deep  affection  and 
whom  I  respected  and  admired.  My 
dear  friend  Hamilton  Fish,  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  but  I  am  siue  that 
he  wil  find  some  comfort  in  knowing 
that  10  many  share  his  sorrow  with 
him. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici|u-y  for  his  kind  words  and,  Mr. 
Speakfer,  I  thank  the  Chair  for  permit- 
ting up  to  make  these  remarks  at  this 
time. 
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CONORAirULATIONS 


TO  WORLD 
CHAMPIpN  LOS  ANOELES 
LAKERS 

(Mr.  LEriNE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend]  his  remxu-ks.) 

Mr.  LEvINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Would  like  to  congratulate 
history's  goeatest  basketball  team:  the 
Los  Angele$  Lakers.  None  of  us  should 
be  surprised  by  the  Lakers'  latest  tri- 
umph, whl^  was  their  third  champi- 
onship series  victory  in  6  years. 

Oranted. [the  Lakers  had  accommo- 
dated the  Celtics  eight  previous  times 
in  championship  play,  but  this  year 
there  was  a  little  extra  Magic  in  the 
air.  With  ihe  quickest  hands  in  the 
game  and  that  infectious  spirit,  one 
might  say  that  Iilaglc  was  evers^where 
in  this  series.  Kareem  once  a^dn  in- 
spired us  ^th  his  talent  and  domi- 
nance and]  proved  that  hustle  is  a 
function  of  I  determination  and  not  age. 
Rambis  an|d  Kupchak  shattered  the 
notion  thai  you  have  to  grow  up  on 
the  streets  of  Boston  to  learn  how  to 
hit  the  boards.  Worthy  and  Coop 
thriUed  us  [with  their  usual  acrobatics 
and  shootaig  consistency,  reminding 
us  all  that  it's  always  showtime  when 
the  Lakers  take  the  court. 

No  team  {has  brought  as  much  style 
and  excitement  to  professional  basket- 
ball as  the  Lakers.  This  series  was  just 
the  latest  glimpse  at  the  team's  amaz- 
ing grace.  Our  mind's  eye  still  pictures 
Mr.  Clutch's  quick  release,  Elgin's 
midair  sus^nded  body.  Wilt's  finger 
role,  and  Euan's  alley-oop. 

Laker  basketball  taught  us  about  the 
possibilities  of  man's  strength,  endur- 
ance, and  Igility.  With  the  assistance 
of  Chick  Heam's  commentary  taking 
us  left  to  right  across  our  radio  dials, 
it  seems  that  we  have  nin  with  the 
Lakers  former.  Now,  we  pause  for  one 
sweet  moment  to  say  thank  you. 


JUDY 


VEY,  AN  EXAMPLE  OF 
COURAOE 

(Mr.  STAANO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   I 

Mr.  STrAnO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  last 
Saturday,  lat  my  town  meeting  in 
Pagosa  Springs,  CO,  I  met  a  very 
brave  ladyJ  Judy  Harvey,  the  mother 
of  Chris  Harvey,  one  of  the  more  than 
1  million  nyssing  children  in  this  coun- 
try. Chris  disappeared  from  their 
summer  home  in  Pagosa  Springs  on 
July  11,  1^4.  Chris  Harvey  is  15  years 
old,  5  foot  11  inches  tall,  and  weighs 
approximately  135  pounds.  His  hair  is 
light  brown  and  his  eyes  are  hazel. 

For  the  sake  of  Judy  and  Jim 
Harvey— any  persons  having  informa- 
tion about  Chris  Harvey  should  call 
the  National  Center  for  Missing  and 
Exploited  Children  at  1-800-843-5678. 


That's  1-800-843-5678.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  thank  you  Judy  Harvey 
for  the  example  of  courage  you  give 
me  and  others  whose  lives  you  touch. 


OPPOSE  AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mrs.  KENNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarlcs.) 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  once  again  to  oppose  aid  to  the 
Contras  in  Nicaragua. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  come 
to  focus  on  the  wrong  issue.  The  issue 
is  not  Mr.  Ortega— not  his  travel 
plans,  not  his  tailoring,  not  even  the 
words  we  would  like  to  hear  him  say. 

The  issue  is  what  policy  will  achieve 
our  goals  in  Nicaragua?  And  here  the 
answer  is  that  more  aid  to  the  Contras 
just  won't  work.  We  cannot  encourage 
peace  and  democracy  in  Nicaragua  by 
pumping  money  into  efforts  to  over- 
throw their  government. 

We  can't  encourage  stability  by  pro- 
moting war  and  upheaval. 

We  can't  promote  democracy  by 
pushing  Nicaragua  further  toward 
Moscow. 

We  can't  achieve  peace  by  support- 
ing miltiary  overthrow.  What  would 
our  country  do  in  that  situation? 
What  would  any  coimtry  do? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  poses  moral 
issues.  But  it  also  poses  commonsense 
ones.  Voting  against  Contra  aid  this 
week  is  more  than  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate our  good  intentions  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world.  It  is  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  our  good  sense. 
I  urge  this  House  once  again  to  defeat 
aid  to  the  Contras. 


D  1240 

CONFEREES:  A  NEW  IMPERA- 
TIVE TO  CUT  THE  DEFICIT 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day QMS  projected  the  fiscal  year 
1986  deficit  will  be  $17  to  $20  billion 
more  than  originally  forecast.  This 
means  that  one-third  of  the  savings 
contained  in  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  budget  resolution  has 
already  evaporated.  By  1988,  the  defi- 
cit will  be  in  the  $175-$195  billion 
range,  rather  than  the  $100  billion  we 
have  targeted. 

This  is  fiscal  child  abuse.  Never  in 
American  history  has  one  generation 
left  such  an  immense  burden  of  debt 
for  its  children  to  repay. 

Today,  I  am  writing  all  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  to  ask  them  to 
produce  a  conference  report  that  takes 
these  new  projections  into  account, 
and  makes  even  greater  savings  than 
were  contained  in  either  our  resolu- 


tion or  the  Senate's.  I  suggest  they 
take  the  lower  figure  of  the  House  and 
Senate  resolution  in  each  budget  cate- 
gory. 

The  moment  of  budget  truth  is  upon 
us.  Will  the  conferees  cut  a  deal  and 
send  still  another  bill  drenched  with 
red  ink  to  our  children?  If  so,  I,  for 
one,  will  oppose  the  conference  report 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 


TRUE  HUMANITARIAN  AID  AND 
THE  BCICHEL  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  humani- 
tarian assistance  will  get  a  bad  name  if 
we  iiass  the  Michel  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Historically  humanitarian  assistance 
from  our  country  has  been  given  to 
help  end  suffering,  regardless  of 
whether  the  recipients  were  our  politi- 
cal allies  or  not.  Our  recent  efforts  to 
end  the  famine  in  Marxist  Elthiopia  is 
a  good  example  of  real  humanitarian 
assistance.  But  with  the  Michel 
amendment  this  administration  has 
distorted  the  term  humanitarian  so 
that  in  Nicaragua  we  only  extend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  agree  with 
us  politically  and  then  only  to  military 
forces. 

Let  us  caU  the  Michel  amendment 
for  what  it  is.  The  United  States  is 
sending  assistance  to  a  military  force 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua.  With  these  mil- 
lions of  dollars  we  will  only  increase 
the  suffering  of  ordinary  Nicaraguans. 

The  administration  insists  that  the 
American  people  support  its  goal  of 
overthrowing  the  Oovemment  of  Nica- 
ragua. If  this  is  true,  why  must  the 
President  cloak  his  real  intentions  in 
the  guise  of  humanitarian  assistance? 

The  administration's  policy  in  Nica- 
ragua deprives  us  of  our  most  compel- 
ling weapon  in  the  family  of  nations: 
adherence  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to 
the  rule  of  reason. 

A  humanitarian  vote  is  "no"  on  the 
Michel  amendment. 


THE  HONORABLE  MELVIN  PRICE 
RECEIVES  THE  VANGUARD 
AWARD 

(Mrs.  HOLT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  most  distinguished  and  im- 
portant award  that  our  friend  and  col- 
league Msl  Pricc  chairman  emeritus 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to 
receive  tomorrow  from  the  Non-Com- 
missloned  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  award  is  the  Vangiiard  Award. 
It  has  only  been  presented  to  two 


other  Members  of  the  House.  It  is 
being  presented  to  the  chairman  emer- 
itus in  recognition  of  his  m<»e  than  30 
years  dedicated  service  and  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  needs  and  more  impor- 
tantly his  willlngnesB  to  fight  for  the 
quality  of  life  for  our  military  person- 
nel. 

This  award  is  being  presented  to 
Chairman  Mn.  Puc*  at  a  luncheon  to- 
morrow in  the  Raybum  Building. 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  MARLENEE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  become  clear  that  the  cabal  of 
fearmongering  from  the  liberal  left  is 
mounting  a  clarion  call  to  all  who 
would  suKiort  an  encampment  of  com- 
munists on  this  continent 

The  call  goes  like  this:  "U.S.  On 
Verge  Of  Jungle  War."  "Policies  Of 
Aid  Could  Lead  To  War."  and  "Direct 
Confrontation  With  Soviet  Union 
Likely." 

These  calls  soimd  like  a  bird  who 
has  been  reduced  to  shrill  squawks  be- 
cause of  eating  fermented  berries. 

Could  it  be  that  their  misinforma- 
tion comes  from  the  same  source  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  Washington's  major 
newspapers— the  Times— in  a  June  7 
article  I  enclose  that  is  headlined 
"Memo  Provided  Ortega  Tips  On  Ma- 
nipulating Hill  Visitors." 

U.S.  foreign  policy  should  be  made 
in  Washington,  not  in  Central  America 
and  not  in  Managua, 

MiMO  Pkoviob>  OnsoA  Tm  os  i 

BfAHirULATIKC  HlU.  VUITOIS  ' 

(By  Rocer  Fcmtaine  and  Ron  Cordray) 

A  newly  diacovered  Nicaracuan  sovem- 
ment  memoraDdum  Mta  out  in  revealing 
detail  how  the  Saivllnists  government 
planned  to  manipulate  three  17.S.  ioiuum 
men  durtns  their  visit  to  Maiwgua  In  early 
1982  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  win  support  for  its 
policies  In  Central  America 

The  six-page,  single-spaced  memo— writ- 
ten to  Daniel  Ortega  by  Rita  Delia  Caaoo  of 
the  Ministry's  North  American  Depart- 
ment—outline* "Approaches,  obsenratlons. 
and  suggestions  with  the  purpoae  of  taking 
mairimiini  advantage  of  this  delegation's 
visit" 

The  memo  was  dated  Jan.  5. 1M2. 

The  three  congressmen,  all  liberal  Demo- 
crats, were  Sen.  c:hrl>t(H>ber  Dodd  of  Con- 
necticut and  Reps.  Michael  Barnes  of  Mary- 
land and  Oeorge  Miller  of  California. 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  was  obtained 
by  The  Washington  Times  from  the  councO 
on  Inter-American  Security,  a  Washington- 
based  research  firm  that  specializes  in  Latin 
American  policy  questions. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  DodM  said  be  "obvi- 
ously did  not  know  of  the  memo"  and  that 
the  senator  tuul  "no  control  over  what  was 
written  regarding  the  visit." 

The  spokesman,  however,  cited  a  State 
Department  interoffice  cable  tliat  said  the 
congressmen's  visit  "had  a  poaitive  impact 
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vis-a-vis  V&  Interests."  The  State  Depart- 
ment cable  said  the  congressmen  "had  a 
clear  understandinc  of  the  current  situation 
in  Nkaracua  and  were  imder  no  Illusions  as 
to  the  true  nature  and  trend  of  the  Sandl- 
nista  revdutton. 

An  aide  to  Mr.  Iflller  said  the  congress- 
man was  not  aware  of  the  memorandum, 
and  that  Its  contents  represent  "one  per- 
sm's  opinion"  and  it  "sounds  very  subjec- 
tive." The  aide  said  that  if  the  Casoo  memo 
"means  that  Rep.  Miller  fought  the  attempt 
to  fund  the  Contras.  she's  accurate." 

Noting  that  Mr.  Miller  has  visited  Central 
America  on  three  occasions,  his  aide  said: 
"The  situation  (slnoe  the  memo  was  writ- 
ten] has  changed.  It  might  have  applied 
then,  rm  not  sure  it  would  today." 

Rep.  Barnes  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

The  disclosure  of  the  memo  came  as  Con- 
gress prepared  to  vote  once  more  on  a 
Reagan  administration  proposal  to  offer  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  resistance  forces 
fighting  against  the  Sandintsta  government 

Rep.  William  Broomfleld  of  Michigan, 
ranking  minority  on  the  House  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  said  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment's description  of  the  three  congress- 
men as  "friends  of  the  revolution"  is  a 
matter  they  "have  to  address  .  .  .  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Broomfleld  said  he  expected  the  ad- 
ministration's i»oposal  for  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  resistance  would  carry  on  Tues- 
day. "A  lot  of  members  [who  voted  against 
the  aid  earUer]  are  getting  a  UtUe  itchy 
about  the  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua, 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Mr.  Orte- 
ga's visit  to  Moscow  immediately  after  the 
last  vote." 

State  Department  officials  said  the  Nica- 
nguan  Foreign  BClnistry  memo  came  to  VJB. 
attention  about  a  month  ago,  and  the  State 
Department  believes  it  to  be  authentic.  One 
official  said,  however,  that  there  was  "no 
way  to  prove  it" 

The  memo  suggests  the  three  lawmaliers 
were  singled  out  for  attention  because  of 
their  record  of  opposition  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  their  Influence  in  Con- 


"Congressman  Barnes  as  well  as  Sen. 
Dodd  have  questioned  and  continue  to  ques- 
tloa  serloudy.  firmly,  and  insistently,  the 
poliey  of  the  administration  in  respect  to 
Central  America  in  general,  and  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua  in  particular."  the  memoran- 
dum said. 

"On  many  occasions  the  questioning  of 
Barnes  and  Dodd  have  made  [Alexander] 
Halg.  muHuas]  Enders  and  other  high  offi- 
cials at  the  Department  of  State  to  lose  face 
in  Congress. 

.  .  mheae  congressmen  do  not  repre- 
sent nor  support  the  present  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration  toward  Nicaragua: 
on  the  contrary,  they  question  it,  and  are 
disposed  to  do  everything  possible  to  change 
it  or  at  least  to  obstruct  it." 

The  Sandinistas  listed  Rep.  Barnes,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Foreign  Relations  sub- 
committee on  Western  Hanisphere  affairs, 
as  the  most  important  of  the  three,  with  "a 
very  special  power  and  influence  somewhat 
di^roportionate  to  any  other  congress- 
man." ^ 

To  ba^  thlfassertion.  the  memo  de- 
scribed Mr.  Barnes  as  being  actively  courted 
by  the  Reagan  administration. 

"[Mr.]  Enders.  [then  assistant  secretary 
of  state  for  Latin  American  affairs]  is  doing 
everything  possible  and  impossible  to  gain 
[Mr.   Bamesi   support,   keeping   him   in^ 


formed  in  his  way  and  calling  him  nearly 
every  d^,"  it  said. 

"Because  of  all  of  this,  special  care  ought 
to  be  taJcen  in  cultivating  his  friendship." 
the  Nl4araguan  Foreign  Ministry  told  Mr. 
Ortega. 

As  att  example  of  such  cultivation,  the 
memo  iecommoids  that  if  jailed  leaden  of 
the  Nioaraguan  business  commtmity  were  to 
be  re«sed  before  their  sentences  were 
served.  ]that  Rep.  Barnes  lie  told  of  it.  but 
"be  ssHed  to  keep  it  secret;  this  will  make 
him  feel  that  he  enjoys  our  confidence." 

In  aimther  section  of  the  memorandum. 
Miss  Cssco,  the  author,  says  of  Rep.  Miller 
"I  can  say  that  he  is  more  progressive  than 
Dodd  «id  Barnes  and  also  wants  to  help 
us."  She  offered  no  suggestion  of  how  Rep. 
Miller  dould  be  useful  to  the  revolution. 

All  three  legislators,  the  memo  noted, 
"have  serious  suspicions"  about  CIA  in- 
volvemfnt  in  Nicaragua,  but  advised  Mr. 
Ortega  not  to  emphasise  the  n.S.  intelli- 
gence Migle  "because  we  might  run  the  risk 
of  placmg  them  on  the  defensive. 

"Mori  important  and  even  more  effective 
is  presefiting  proof,  data,  and  concrete  infor- 
mation land  let  them  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions," |t  said. 

The  memo  repeatedly  cautions  the  Sandi- 
nlsta leadership  to  be  careful  in  presenUng 
the  Ni<mraguan  case  to  the  U.S.  legislators 
to  mol4  opinion  but  not  "impose"  Mana- 
gua's viHra  on  the  Americans. 

The  guthor  of  the  memo  was  not  so  cau- 
tious aqout  suggestions  for  getting  sensitive 
information  from  the  delegation.  It  recom- 
mende<|  that  Mr.  Ortega,  addressed  as  "com- 
rade conmandant  of  the  revolution,"  ask 
the  codtresslonal  delegation  "if  they  have 
any  information  that  would  demonstrate 
that  th^  administration  has  discarded  the 
possibility  of  a  military  action  against  Nica- 
ragua (i-  on  a  possible  participation  of  the 
CIA  in  the  activities  of  the  Somocistas  [the 
Sandini^  term  for  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance]". 

The  memo  suggests  that  "Congress  inves- 
tigate l^e  connection  between  the  Florida 
trainintf  camps  and  those  of  Honduras"  in 
referenre  to  Nicaraguan  resistance  activi- 
ties, and  that  Congress  bring  pressure  to  dis- 
mantle the  camps. 

The  |y>reign  Ministry  seemed  concerned 
over  eitolainlng  the  possible  appearance  of 
MIO  aicraft  in  Nicaragua.  In  terms  that 
clearly '  demonstrate  the  ministry's  igno- 
rance <$  the  Sandinlsta  leadership's  inten- 
tions a$  this  matter,  the  memo  outlines  two 
possibli  vn>roacbes  to  be  used  with  the  con- 
greasioaal  delegation. 

Recommending  that  Mr.  Ortega  be  "the 
most  hf  nest  possible  with  them."  the  memo 
writer  urged  that,  if  the  government  intend- 
ed to  acquire  the  MiOs  within  six  or  eight 
weeks  following  the  visits,  Mr.  Ortega 
should  not  lie  to  the  congressional  delega- 
tion for  fear  of  losing  credibility. 

If  th^  MiOs  were,  in  fact,  to  be  brought  to 
Nicaratfua,  "it  is  suggested  that  we  try  to  ex- 
plain why  we  need  them." 

The  memo  outlines  in  great  detail  defen- 
sive arguments  on  a  variety  of  sensitive  sub- 
jects s«ch  as  the  militarisation  of  Nicara- 
gua, freedom  of  the  press,  the  viability  of 
the  priiate  sector,  and  pluralism. 

The  toemo  suggested  that,  to  defend  Nl- 
caragui's  growing  military  strength,  BCr. 
Ortega,  teU  the  visitors  of  "(a)  activiUes  of 
the  arvied  Somocista  bands,  (b)  pacts  be- 
tween the  militaries  of  Honduras,  El  Salva- 
dor ani  I  Guatemala  with  the  possible  help 
of  the  1 7nlted  States." 

Within  two  months  of  his  return  from 
Rep.  Barnes- -long  a  foe  of  the 
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Reagan  policy  in  Central  America— intro- 
duced a  biU  tft  prevent  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration from  (assisting  any  clandestine  oper- 
ations againsi  the  Sandinistas. 

In  an  essa]^  written  for  The  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  shortly  after  the  trip,  Mr. 
Barnes  repeated  a  number  of  themes  pre- 
sented in  thelForeign  Ministry  memo. 

In  the  Moiitor  article,  Mr.  Barnes  said  he 
took  the  trip  at  the  urging  of  the  Nicara- 
guan EmbaMy,  and  did  so  because  of  "the 
inability  of  pe  Reagan  administration  to 
see  that  its  own  actions  are  making  the  situ- 
ation worse."! 

Rep.  Bamc*  wrote  that  El  Salvador,  Gua- 
temala and  Honduras,  all  sworn  enemies  of 
the  Sandinlsta  regime,  were  vastly  increas- 
ing their  milSary  forces,  and  said  that  Nica- 
raguan exllea  were  operating  against  Nicara- 
gua from  Ho^uras  with  foreign  support. 


AID  TO  THE  CONTRAS 


OEDER  asked  and  was 
ion  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


(Idrs. 
given  per 
for  1  mlnul 
hen 

Mrs.  8CBROEDER.  liCr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  we  have  a 
little  straight  talk  about  what  is  going 
on  before  we  start  voting  on  the 
Contra  aid.  We  are  going  to  hear  all 
sorts  of  things  about  the  travel  of 
Ortega  and  other  rhetoric. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues thit  we  have  visiting  In  this 
city  right  i|ow  Prime  Minister  Oandhl 
from  Indiai  Why  aren't  people  ques- 
tioning Prline  Minister  Oandhi's  posi- 
tions? He  Ji^  finished  a  trip  to  Russia 
and  he  certainly  made  out  a  whole  lot 
better  in  aid  commitments  from  the 
Russians  than  I>aniel  Ortega  did. 

If  you  also  look  at  India's  voting 
record  in  the  n.N..  you  will  find  that 
they  have  aligned  themselves  with  the 
Soviet  Union  over  and  over. 

But  the  most  amaring  thing  is  to 
read  Oandl^'s  interviews  in  the  news- 
papers where  he  is  consistently  saying 
the  Russians  did  not  invade  Afghani- 
stan, they  Were  invited  in.  And  yet  the 
White  Houfe  is  feeding  and  feting  him 
and  preteniUng  like  he  is  our  wonder- 
ful aUy.      I 

Why  is  tnere  a  difference  there? 

Let  us  vso  ask  President  Reagan 
about  his  'Mozambique  policy.  They 
are  going  to  send  trade  missions  to 
Marxist  Bfpzambique.  That's  the  re- 
verse of  tike  treatment  Nicaragua  is 
getting.  It'i  impossible  not  to  see  all 
sorts  of  hypocrisy  here. 

The  issu»  is  what  is  best  for  the 
United  States  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  listen  to  the 
Contadora  jnations  who  are  trying  to 
do  everything  they  can  to  bring  us  to 
the  table,  «>  bring  reason  rather  than 
violence  to  the  continent. 

I  think  we  have  to  explore  the  nego- 
tiation rou(e  before  we  go  the  violent 
route,  and  ;hat  is  going  to  be  the  issue 
that  is  in  :  ront  of  us.  Let  us  stay  fo- 
cused on  ^hat  we  should  do  and  not 
all  of  the^e  other  peripheral  things 


such  as  travel  and  all  sorts  of  other  pe- 
ripheral issues  of  different  leaders. 


PROPAGANDA  IN  SUPPORT  OF 
COMMUNIST  AOORESSION 

(Mr.  R17DD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Vic.  Speaker.  I  Just  re- 
ceived a  full  page  advertisement  from 
a  constituent  in  Arizona.  I  do  not 
know  how  to  describe  it  except  to  say 
that  it  is  Just  ridiculous. 

It  is  published  by  a  group  called 
"VS.  Out  of  Central  America."  and  it 
pictures  several  dead  bodies,  including 
a  small  child,  which  could  have  been 
filmed  anywhere  in  the  world.  But  the 
ad  declares  that  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras are  responsible.  The  act  of  ad  dis- 
tribution is  nothing  short  of  irrespon- 
sible and  it  is  dangerous. 

War  is  hell  and  its  tragedy  is  not  ac- 
ceptable but  why  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Communist  Sandintsta  regime?  And 
the  question  comes  to  mind  as  to  who 
funded  this  outfit,  this  "U.S.  Out  of 
Central  America."  group  that  they 
could  saturate  all  of  America  with  a 
rotten  irresponsible  ad  like  that? 

The  Permanent  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  founded  in  Managua 
in  1977.  reports  himdreds  of  cases  of 
prisoners  who  disi4>pear  after  being 
detained  by  the  Sandinistas;  more 
than  100  cases  of  physical  and  psycho- 
logical torture  of  detainees:  mass  arbi- 
trary arrests  and  political  kiiUngK 
What  about  the  genocide  committed 
against  the  Miskito  Indians,  the  mas- 
sive military  buildup  and  Sandinlsta 
support  for  subversion  and  terror  in 
neighboring  countries  in  Central 
America— as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of 
Latin  America? 
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Do  we  want  to  subject  all  of  Central 
America  to  this  terror?  Are  we  willing 
to  stand  up  to  Communist  Marxist  ag- 
gression and  help  those  fighting  to  re- 
store democracy  and  freedom?  Let  us 
recognize  that  the  United  States  out 
of  Central  America  can  be  nothing 
else  but  propaganda  in  support  of 
Commulnlst  aggression  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


LOWER  DEFICIT  AND  BETTER 
FARM  POLICY.  TWIN  OBJEC- 
TIVES 

(Mr.  PENNY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
tendency  around  here  to  deal  with  an 
issue  for  several  weeks  and  then  move 
on  to  other  things  as  if  somehow  we 
have  solved  that  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  dealt  with  the 
farm  crisis.  Then  more  recently  we 


moved  on  to  the  budget  crisis.  Now  we 
are  moving  on  to  other  matters. 

Yet  the  farm  crisis  and  the  budget 
crisis  were  not  resolved.  They  are  as 
real  today  as  they  were  during  those 
weeks  that  we  devoted  our  attention 
to  those  matters.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  continue  to  focus  on  these  two  very 
real  problems  in  American  society.  In 
fact  these  two  items  are  closely  relat- 
ed. 

I  call  on  the  members  of  our  confer- 
ence committee  to  work  with  the 
Senate  on  the  budget  to  niaT<mi«M»  the 
deficit  reduction  because  if  we  can  get 
the  deficit  down,  we  can  benefit  our 
farm  economy  through  lower  Interest 
rates,  through  better  exports,  and 
better  prices. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  to  work  as  well 
toward  a  better  farm  policy.  By  the 
end  of  this  season,  I  want  to  say  that 
in  the  area  of  the  budget  deficit  and 
the  farm  crisis,  we  tackled  the  prob- 
lems. 


RATIFY  SALT  H  NOW 

(Mr.  AirCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
commend  President  Reagan  for  refus- 
ing to  break  out  of  SALT  II. 

That  a  lifelong  arms  control  oppo- 
nent such  as  Ronald  Reagan  could 
find  himself  forced  by  reality  to  sup- 
port the  SALT  II  limits  is  a  demon- 
stration of  the  overwhelming  merit  of 
the  treaty. 

This  is  good. 

I  wish  I  could  now  say  we've  turned 
the  comer  at  Oeneva.  Unfortunately, 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  basis  for 
hope  that  any  national  security  bene- 
fit will  come  out  of  that  exercise. 

But  there's  another  route  to  arms 
reduction.  We,  here  in  Washington, 
have  the  power  to  force  the  Soviets  to 
promptly  reduce  their  deployed  strate- 
gic weapons  launchers  10  percent.  We 
could  do  it  without  a  single  negotiat- 
ing session,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
win  applause  among  our  allies. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  ratify  SALT  n. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  formalise  the 
kind  of  actions  Mr.  Reagan  announced 
yesterday. 

The  President  has  taken  one  good 
step.  Now  it  should  serve  national  se- 
ciulty  by  requesting  that  SALT  II  be 
ratified. 


SANDINISTA  REFORMS  INDOC- 
TRINATE  CHILDREN  INTO 
T.iiiK'l'lHT  PHILOSOPHY 

(Mr.  LAOOMARSmo  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
news  reports  from  Nicaragua  recon- 


firm popular  opposition  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas forcing  Marxist-Leninist  educa- 
tion on  the  young  people  of  that  coun- 
try. 

The  Union  of  Parents  of  Christian 
Families  has  publicly  denounced  San- 
dinlsta reforms  requiring  Indoctrina- 
tion of  their  children  in  its  leftist  phi- 
losophy. The  president  of  the  Union 
Sofonias  Cisneros  told  the  newspaper 
La  Prensa.  "our  families  have  been  re- 
placed by  the  state.  In  democratic 
countries,  the  father  takes  charge  of 
his  child's  education.  Here  and  in 
other  Communist  nations,  the  state 
has  taken  the  right." 

Cisneros  gave  examples  of  the  doc- 
trinal messages  carried  in  the  primary 
school  textbooks,  such  as  a  grammar 
text  which  uses  the  following  sentence 
as  an  example  of  proper  sentence 
structure:  "One  has  to  flght  to  win  vic- 
tory imder  the  direction  of  our  organi- 
zation, the  FSLN."  Also,  to  learn 
arithmetic,  children  must  count  piles 
of  rifles  and  grenades. 

When  I  was  in  Nicaragua  in  March 
with  Congressman  Macs  DiWm.  we 
heard  similar  complaints,  particularly 
from  the  Catholic  Church,  where 
Catholic  private  schools  are  forced  to 
include  Mandst-Leninist  theory  in 
their  classrooms.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  the  intention  of  the  %<TnHnlirtag 
is  to  indoctrinate  the  young  ptofAt  of 
Nicaragua  in  thrir  leftist,  revolution- 
ary philoaophy. 


LET  THE  SUN  SHINE  IN 

(Bfr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  ^»eaker. 
recently  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission succeeded  in  dosing  the  doon 
to  some  of  their  meetings,  effectively 
locking  out  the  public.  And  no  longer 
will  the  very  people  whose  very  safety 
depends  on  the  agency's  rules  and  reg- 
ulations have  access  to  the  transcript 
and  the  meetings  held  on  their  behalf. 

Soon  Congressman  Osbbt  Sikobski 
from  Minnesota  and  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  pry  opea  the  NRCs 
door  of  secrecy.  The  dlacusaions  that 
form  the  basis  for  safe  nuclear  poUcy 
must  once  again  be  open  to  public 
scrutiny.  People  who  live  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  nuclear  powerplants.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, must  be  able  to  trust  that  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  NRC  are  in  their  in- 
terests, not  of  the  powolul  special  in- 
terests. 

How  can  they  have  that  sort  of  con- 
fidence if  the  Commission  insists  that 
its  gatherings  be  held  in  secret? 

They  cannot.  That  is  why  I  urge  my 
fellow  colleagues  to  support  my  efforts 
to  open  the  doors  of  the  NRC  and  let 
the  Sim  shine  In.  Public  confidence, 
open  government,  and  public  opinion 
demand  that  we  lift  the  shroud  of  se- 
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crecy  and  let  the  public  decisions  be 
truly  made  In  the  public. 


PENSION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
DISCRIMINATION  OF  OLDER 
WORKERS  MUST  CEASE 

(Mr.  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaits.) 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  subject  older  workers  to  fi- 
nancial and  employment  discrimina- 
tion despite  the  passage  of  the  1978 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act. 

To  address  this  problem,  today  I  am 
introducing  the  Older  Workers  Em- 
ployment Protection  Act— that  wlU  re- 
quire employers  to  accrue  pension  ben- 
efits for  woi^ers  over  65.  Now,  half  of 
all  workers  in  ERISA-covered  pension 
plans  are  provided  this  protection, 
which  means  that  the  remaining  50 
percent  are  not  My  bill  wiU  also  elimi- 
nate the  remaining  provisions  of  man- 
datory retirement  by  lifting  the  age  70 
cap  for  workers  in  the  private  sector. 
This  is  virtually  identical  to  my  bill  of 
the  98th  Congress— which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  late  last  year  by  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 

FaUure  to  accrue  pension  benefits 
for  older  workers  can  translate  into  a 
loss  of  4  to  23  percent  of  their  pen- 
sions if  they  work  until  age  67.  This 
loss  can  be  even  greater— up  to  50  per- 
cent—if that  same  employee  works 
until  age  70. 

We  place  older  woriiers  in  double 
Jeopardy  if  on  one  hand— we  eliminate 
age  discrimination- yet  on  the  other 
hand— we  fail  to  protect  their  pension 
benefits  from  backdoor  discrimination. 
If  an  employee  wishes  to  remain  on 
the  Job  past  age  65— there  is  no  Justifi- 
able reason  why  that  same  employee 
should  not  continue  to  accrue  pension 
benefits  until  retirement. 

Finally,  this  bill  also  assures  that 
older  workers— 5  years  from  retire- 
ment—will be  allowed  to  participate  in 
ERISA-covered  plans. 

Let  us  strike  a  blow  for  fairness  and 
equity— and  strike  a  blow  against  re- 
maining barriers  in  the  workplace  that 
keep  many  of  our  most  valued  employ- 
ees from  continuing  to  work  based  on 
their  ability— not  their  age. 


D  1300 
THE  "SECRET  SPEECH" 

(Mr.  KASICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  revealing  events  regarding 
the  Sandinista  government's  true 
goals  has  been  all  but  overlooked  by 
the  American  news  media.  In  May 
1984.  Commandante  Bayardo  Arce, 
one  of  the  nine  Nlcaraguan  Junta  lead- 


ers, gave  a  speech  in  Managua.  The 
speech  was  supposed  to  be  secret,  but 
was  tape  recorded  without  Arce's 
knowledge  and  reprinted  by  the  Span- 
ish newspaper  La  Vanguardia.  Subse- 
quently, even  Daniel  Ortega  acknowl- 
edged the  authenticity  of  the  speech. 

What  is  so  very  important  about  the 
speech  is  that  it  is  an  open  admission 
from  |he  Sandinista  leadership  that 
the  Nibaraguan  elections  were  a  sham 
designed  to  trick  gullible  Americans 
into  believing  Nicaragua  was  commit- 
ted ta  democracy.  Furthermore,  the 
commAndante  frankly  admitted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  told  the  Sandinistas 
not  to  declare  themselves  to  be  Com- 
munisls.  so  that  the  free  world  would 
not  recognize  Nicaragua  for  what  it  is. 
Perha^  the  most  telling  comment  is 
the  quote:  "We've  talked  about  this 
being  the  first  experience  of  building 
socialiym  with  the  dollars  of  capital- 
ism." "that.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Sandi- 
nista program  in  a  nutshell,  and  in 
their  own  words.  We  must  finally 
remov^  the  obstacle  of  partisanship 
and  sec  that  the  Sandinistas  are  frank- 
ly admitting  they  are  totalitarian 
Cc 


IDENT'S  DECISION  ON 
T  n  LAUNCHER  LIMITS 

(Mr.  I  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permision  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuta,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remargs.) 

Mr.  i^ICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  iVesident  made  an  important 
choice  between  the  advocates  of  arms 
control  and  those  who  seize  every  op- 
portunity to  undercut  the  arms  con- 
trol process. 

I  believe  the  President's  decision  was 
prudeitt  from  a  military  perspective. 
The  1^00  limit  on  multiple  warhead 
missilei  launchers,  if  breached  by  the 
United  States,  could  have  potentially 
alloweil  the  Soviets  to  add  5,000  to 
10,000  additional  warheads  to  their  ex- 
isting large  ICBM  force.  Clearly,  that 
is  why  the  Joint  Chiefs  urged  no  un- 
dercutof  SALT  II  launcher  limits. 

Now  I  we  must  decide  how  to  respond 
to  Soviet  violations  of  existing  agree- 
ments. Proportionality  is  the  issue.  Let 
us  make  certain  that  we  make  re- 
sponses that  make  sense  and  do  not 
lead  to  a  needless  escalation  in  the 
arms  i»ce.  Let  us  call  on  the  Soviets  in 
Ctenevli  and  at  the  SCC  to  settle  these 
troublesome  violations. 

The  President's  decision  will  aid  our 
negotiations  in  Oeneva  and  will  help 
our  rtlationshlps  with  our  allies.  I 
hope  tliat  the  Soviets  will  now  respond 
by  enoing  practices  that  violate  exist- 
ing ar^  control  agreements. 

The  President  has  exercised  good 
Judgn^nt.  I  hope  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship will  respond  positively,  and  in  the 
same  4>brit. 
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A  GOOD  DECISION.  MR. 
PRESIDENT 

WEiSS 


asked  and  was  given 
to  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his 


permission 
minute.  an|l 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEldS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
a  delegation  of  survivors  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  The  atomic  bombs 
dropped  on  those  cities  almost  40 
years  ago  changed  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity forever.  After  those  two  cata- 
clysmic ev^ts.  it  became  obvious  as 
the  words  ^f  a  hit  country  record  of 
that  day  stated,  there  would  be  "peace 
in  the  world  or  the  world  in  pieces." 

Arms  conirol  efforts  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  Humanity  barely  sur- 
vives on  the  razor's  edge  of  potential 
nuclear  annihilation.  Ronald  Reagan 
has  not  often  played  a  constructive 
role  in  moving  the  world  back  from 
the  preciplee,  but  his  decision  yester- 
day not  to  imdercut  the  unratified 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  as  welcome  as  it 
was  historic.  Given  his  prior  positions 
on  the  treaty  and  the  opposition  from 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  and 
the  extreme  right  wing  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  his  decision  could  not  have 
been  an  eanr  one. 

All  of  h\«nanity  can  heave  a  great 
sigh  of  relief. 

It  was  a  good  decision,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  i^jplaud  it;  people  around  the 
world  enthusiastically  approve  it. 
Hopefully.  It  will  make  even  more  con- 
structive steps  possible  to  free  us  from 
the  threat  of  an  unrestrained  arms 
race  in  the  heavens  and  on  Earth. 


S  WITH  THE  TAX 


RM  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  LUKEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    { 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
clear  that  President  Reagan  has  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a  plan  to  achieve 
one  of  his  foals  for  tax  "reform"— re- 
warding the  wealthy  at  the  expense  of 
the  middle  (ncome  group. 

Yesterday,  my  Small  Business  Sub- 
committee on  Tax  heard  from  a  Cin- 
cinnati accountant  who  painstakingly 
filled  out  1040's  for  several  categories 
of  taxpayers  under  current  law  and 
under  the  Reagan  plan.  This  exercise 
showed  thit  for  Ohio  taxpayers  the 
President's  plan  would  result  in  higher 
taxes  of  $421  for  a  childless  couple 
earning  $41,000  where  both  work.  A 
married  coiuple  with  an  income  of 
$26,000  with  two  children  and  one 
worker  wou  Id  pay  $12  more  in  taxes. 

Who.  then,  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  "reform"?  Those  who  earn 
$200,000  wi  h  one  wage  earner  and  two 
children  wquld  save  more  than  $7,000. 
Those   earning   $500,000   would   save 
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ahnost  $30,000  per  year,  about  $600    but  he  will  be  asking  for  hundredj  and 
P*L*®^    ._.  thousands  of  lives  tomorrow.  Is  the 

The  President  may  have  succeeded.    U.S.  Congress  willing  to  accept  respon- 

sibllity  for  a  war  with  Central  Amer- 
ica? 
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He's  managed  to  mov-s  the  debate  on 
tax  reform  away  from  the  central 
issue  of  the  progressivity  of  our  tax 
system— which  is  the  basis  of  its  fair- 
ness. 

We  already  knew  that.  Tax  reform 
from  this  administration  flunks  out- 
right on  simplicity,  and.  as  we  look 
closely  gets  very  low  marks  for  equity 
and  fairness. 

I  agree  with  Lee  lacocca.  we  don't 
have  our  priorities  in  order,  when  we 
put  tax  overhaul  before  cutting  the 
national  debt  and  trade  deficits. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA:  A  DOSE  OF 
REALITY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GON25ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  voted  last  week  to  provide  $38 
million  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras. 
The  House  has  before  it  this  week  two 
narrower  proposals,  but  what  we  all 
realize  is  that  it  does  not  really  matter 
what  is  passed  at  this  point— the  result 
of  providing  aid  in  any  form  to  the 
Contras  is  to  escalate  U.S.  involvement 
in  the  Nicaragua  war. 

It  is  pointless  to  label  any  aid  we 
provide  as  "humanitarian"  aid.  ^nce 
by  providing  any  funding  at  aU  we  are 
helping  to  arm  the  Contras. 

We  are  not  fooling  the  American 
people  by  calling  this  aid  humanitari- 
an or  nonlethal.  One  can  argue,  for  ex- 
ample, that  providing  instruction  to 
soldiers  is  nonlethal  aid,  but  the  result 
of  such  aid  is  decidedly  lethal.  It's  like 
providing  nonlethal  aid  in  the  form  of 
clubhouses  to  the  Hell's  Angels,  the 
result  is  the  same:  They'll  go  out  and 
terrorize  the  neighborhood. 

Under  this  administration,  the  situa- 
tion in  Central  America  has  worsened. 
The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  deplora- 
ble, and  peace  is  no  closer  at  hand 
than  it  was  4  years  ago.  This  adminis- 
tration's policies  are  undefined, 
unarticulated,  and  ineffective— and 
$14  million  or  $38  million  or  however 
much  aid  the  Contras  might  get  from 
us  now  is  not  going  to  make  any  differ- 
ence. Just  as  the  previous  millions  of 
dollars  we  have  provided  have  not 
been  effective.  The  President  is  merely 
keeping  the  door  open  for  more  aid 
and  a  deeper  U.S.  involvement. 

Remember  what  happened  in  Leba- 
non. The  President  did  not  stop  there 
as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  recom- 
mended—he was  forced  to  stop  only 
after  we  lost  260  marines.  And  now.  as 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  advising 
the  President  not  to  get  involved  mili- 
tarily in  Nicaragua,  the  President  is 
leading  us  step  by  step  in  that  direc- 
tion, refusing  to  heed  the  warnings  of 
our  top  military  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  may  be 
asking  for  millions  of  dollars  today. 


WE  SHOULD  HELP  NICARA- 
GUANS  REPLACE  COMMUNISM 
WITH  FREEDOM  IN  THEIR 
OWN  COUNTRY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  number  of  Democrats  come  to 
the  floor  today  and  talk  about  the  Nic- 
araguan situation.  What  they  have 
said,  essentially,  is  no  help,  not  even 
htmianitarian  help,  to  those  Nlcara- 
guans  who  are  attempting  to  replace 
communism  with  freedom  in  their  own 
country. 
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If  we  do  not  help  those  who  are 
fighting  the  Communist  government 
in  their  own  country,  are  we  then  will- 
ing to  accept  at  face  value  those  Com- 
miuiists?  One  has  to  guess  that  that  is 
precisely  the  policy  that  many  Demo- 
crats are  advocating.  They  keep  sajring 
they  oppose  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists, but  they  are  not  willing  to  do 
those  things  necessary  to  stop  the 
Communists.  They  are  willing  to  write 
off  as  unimportant  the  ties  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Communists  to  the  totaUty  of 
the  world  Communist  movement,  in- 
cluding, evidently,  Ortega's  trip  to 
Moscow.  They  send  Members  of  this 
House  to  deal  directly  with  that  Com- 
munist government.  They  evidently 
seek  not  to  stop  communism  in  our 
hemisphere  but  to  accommodate  it. 

Well,  that  is  the  real  question  before 
us  as  we  approach  the  discussion  of 
the  Michel  amendment.  Which  side 
are  you  on.  the  side  of  the  question 
that  supports  the  freedom  fighters,  or 
the  side  of  this  question  that  accom- 
modates the  Communists? 

I  doubt  many  of  your  constituents 
will  agree  that  this  House  should 
adopt  a  policy  of  accommodation,  ca- 
pitulation and,  ultimately,  retreat  in 
Nicaragua.  But  it  is  our  choice. 


NO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AID  PONDS 
USED  FOR  ABORTIONS 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)  

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  in  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]  again  misled  the  House 
and  the  American  people  when  he 
charged  that  our  foreign  aid  dollars 
are  being  used  by  intematlotud  organi- 
zations that  support  or  participate  "in 
the  management  of  a  program  of  coer- 
cive abortion." 


Although  I  do  not  question  the  gen- 
tleman's sincerity,  I  question  his  fast 
and  loose  misuse  of  the  facts.  The 
Helms  amendment  of  1974  and  the 
Snowe  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  amply 
ensure  that  no  U.S.  foreign  aid  funds 
are  used  directly  or  indirectly  for  abor- 
tions anywhere  or  anytime  in  the 
world. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan-appointed 
AID  Administrator,  Peter  McPherson. 
has  informed  the  Congress  that  "The 
U.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
neither  funds  abortions  nor  supports 
coercive  family  planning  practices 
through  its  program." 

Mr.  Kjeuf's  efforts  to  gut  family 
planning  in  the  Third  World  will  dra- 
matically increase  the  number  of  abor- 
tions occurring  there  each  year. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
REFORM  MEASURES  IN  THE 
MILITARY  COMMAND  REORGA- 
NIZA-nON  ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  when 
President  Reagan  imveiled  his  tax  sim- 
pUcation  proposal  last  week,  he  prom- 
ised to  replace  a  system  that  has 
become  "imwise.  unwanted  and 
unfair."  The  evolution  of  tax  reform 
dates  back  to  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Nixon  and  Ford.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issue  of  military  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
reform  parallels  this  protracted  evolu- 
tion and  likewise  is  considered  to  be  a 
system  that  is  "unwise,  unwanted  and 
unfair."  Unfair,  because  the  current 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  structure  re- 
quires a  service  chief  to  perform  two 
Jobs  at  once— leading  his  service  and 
performing  as  a  member  of  the  JCS. 

This  problem  of  having  to  perform 
two  Jobs  is  not  new.  In  1958  President 
Eisenhower,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, emphasized  that,  ".  .  .  the  Joint 
Chiefs'  burdens  are  so  heavy  that  they 
find  it  very  difficult  to  spend  adequate 
time  on  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
JCS.  The  problem  is  not  new  but  has 
not  yielded  to  past  efforts  to  solve  it." 
And  more  recently,  the  1982  Specials 
Study  Group  highlighted  another 
aspect  of  the  problem  of  excessive 
time  demands:  ".  .  .  the  Chiefs  must 
travel  extensively  to  meet  their  own 
service  leadership  obligations.  .  .  . 
Their  travel  schedules  make  it  hard 
for  the  JC^  to  maintain  continuity  as 
a  working  group; .  .  .  only  one-quarter 
of  the  time  [over  the  past  5  years] 
were  all  five  principals  present  [at  JCS 
meetings]." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  the  tax 
reform  initiative,  as  with  the  issue  of 
JCS  reform,  we  must  recognize  this  as 
a  great  opportunity  for  change.  CHear- 
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ly,  the  problons  of  the  JC8  have  been 
with  us  too  long.  Clearly,  these  prob- 
lems are  inherent  in  organisational  ar- 
rangements which  violate  established 
prine^les  of  good  management. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  to  reform 
the  JC8  addresses  this  fundamental 
flaw.  The  gains  we  made  in  the  98th 
Congress  on  JC8  reform  must  be  used 
to  carry  us  through  to  completion  this 
year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Are  there  further  1- 
minute  speeches  to  be  requested? 

If  not,  the  1-minute  speeches  will  be 
concluded  with  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mabkkt]. 
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,  I  OmCS  OP  THB  Clouc 

1        HoQSB  or  RsnsmrrATXvas. 
WoMUmeUm.  DC  June  10.  iU5. 
Hon.  "fBOiiAS  P.  CNmi.  Jr.. 
The   ipeaker,    Houae    of  RepreaentaHvea. 
WiUtinaton.  DC. 
DiAS  Mm.  Sfbakss:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mlaBtafi  granted  In  Clause  S,  Rule  m  of  the 
Rules  bf  the  U.S.  House  of  Rqjresentattves. 
I  havel  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  onve- 
lope  received  from  the  White  House  at  3:15 
pjn.  on  Monday.  June  10.  198S,  and  said  to 
contaiti    a    message    from    the    President 
whereby  he  transmits  a  classified  report  as 
requlrsd  by  Section  1110  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  AuthorizaUon  Act.  1988  (PX.  98- 
625). 
Wita  Und  regards.  I  am 
^Incerely. 

BaNjAMni  J.  Odtrhis. 
Cleht;  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 


LETTS  CUT  OXrr  THE  DOUBLE- 
TALK 

(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permisrion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Republicans  are  trooping  out  the 
lastest  oostiune  for  covert  war  in  Nica- 
ragua. But  the  issue  today  is  the  same 
one  we've  debated  for  the  last  3  years. 

Should  we  be  in  the  business  of 
trying  to  overthrow  another  govem- 
mmt? 

Let's  be  honest  with  the  American 
people.  Humaaitarian  assistance  to 
the  Contras  is  an  oxymoron. 

It  is  not  humanitarian  to  supply  an 
army  in  the  field.  That's  funding  vio- 
lence, not  alleviating  suffering. 

CcHnbat  boots.  K-rations,  helicopters 
and  radar  are  not  humanitarian  aid. 

Are  you  going  to  tell  the  people  in 
Managua  that  it  was  a  humanitarian 
airplane  that  dropped  a  bomb  in  their 
neighborhood? 

Are  you  going  to  teU  peasants  that  it 
was  humanitarian  dynamite  that  blew 
up  their  farm? 

And  let's  debate  what  we  are  voting 
on.  The  issue  is  not  the  Sandinistas. 
The  issue  is  the  Contras. 

When  the  Republican  leaders  talk 
about  the  Contras.  I  feel  like  Uttle 
Red  Riding  Hood.  They've  got  the 
Contras  all  dressed  up  like  a  saintly 
grandmother;  but.  my  what  long  teeth 
that  wolf  has. 

Let's  cut  out  the  double-talk. 

Either  you  support  an  undeclared 
war  against  Nicaragua,  or  you  don't. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  of  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 


REP<  IRTON  UA  BECUKITY  IN- 
TEl  tSSTS  AND  CERTAIN  ARMS 
AO:  tKEMKNTS.  A  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
Hou8#  the  f oUowing  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Comniittee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(Fof  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  Monday,  June  10, 


1985. 


at  page  15020.) 


D  1320 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanjknous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  l|ave  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise)  and  extend  his  remarks  on  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2577, 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  1985. 
and  that  I  may  include  extraneous  and 
tabular  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th4  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
AI^PROPRIATIONS  BILL.  1985 

MrJ  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  ^e  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  f\irther 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  2577) 
maklBg  supplemental  appropriations 
for  ue  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  II  BS,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Th(  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  E  Lotion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idississippi  [Mr.  WHrrmr]. 

Thi  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1321 

IH  TRX  COiaiJTTSB  OP  TBI  WHOLE 

Acoordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
UnioA  for  the  further  consideration  of 


June  11. 1985 

the  bill.  HlR.  2577,  with  Mr.  Bbowh  of 
California  in  the  chair. 

The  Cley  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  t|ie  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
June  6.  1985.  the  Cleric  had  read 
through  li^e  9  on  page  28. 

'BUS  IT  MB.  mOUSH 

LISH.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

endment. 

read  as  follows: 

offered  by  Mr.  Rwoi.isw  On 

1.  strike  all  after  "Qenevaon- 

lo:".  down  through  "Arkansas- 

'  on  line  6  and  Insert  the 
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page  37. 
the-Lake. 
Red  River 
foUowtng: 

Red 
and  t 
the  Flood 
by  Section 
velopment 
ingout  the 
"Arkansas-! 
inlleu  thi 
shall  not 
such  pro. 
and/or  Its 


Chloride  Control.  Oklahoma 
Provided.  That  Section  301  of 
itrol  Act  of  1970.  as  amended 
of  the  Water  Resources  Oe- 
of  1976.  is  amended  by  strlk- 
sentence  under  the  heading 
Rhrer  Basin"  and  inserting 
if  the  (ollowinr  "Construction 
initiated  on  any  element  of 
involving  the  Arkansas  River 
ibutarles  until  such  element  has 
been  approired  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army.  The  chloride  control  projects  for  the 
Red  River  basin  and  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  shall  be  consldCTed  to  be  authorised 
as  separate  projects,  with  separate  author- 
ity under  S^on  303  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  19M.  las  amended.": 

Mr.  ENGLISH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chair^nan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.     I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<niest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  request  of  my  colleagues  from 
Oklahoma!  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent 
to  strike  the  words  on  line  10  "and/or 
its  tributaries,"  and  replace  that  lan- 
guage wita  the  word  "Basin."  so  that 
it  reads  "Ai^ansas  River  Basin  untU 
such  elemfnt." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  remiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
OklahOE 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  amendment  to  retain 
existing  laJw.  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  grant  approval  for 
any  element  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  waier  quality  control  project 
before  construction  on  that  element 
may  be  inl  tiated.   - 

As  repotted  from  the  House  Appro- 
priations Oonunlttee.  H.R.  2577  would 
allow  conitruction  on  the  Arkansas 
River  Basp  water  quality  project  to 
occur  without  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  thf  Army.  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  fiecretary  would  ever  grant 
such  approval  because  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  found  that  for  every  $1 
spent  on  ijhe  project,  only  25  cents  in 
benefits  |rould  result.  Some  would 
argue  that  construction  on  this  project 
should  not  occiu-  with  or  without  the 


Secretary's  approval.  But.  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  grant 
specific  approval  is  an  added  assurance 
for  the  American  taxpayer  that  con- 
struction on  the  project  will  not  be  in- 
tiated.  Without  my  amendment,  how- 
ever, taxpayers  in  your  district  would 
be  vulnerable  to  paying  unintended 
expenses  incurred  in  the  construction 
of  this  water  project. 

My  amendment  also  separates  au- 
thorization of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  water  quality  project  from  the 
Red  River  Basin  water  quality  project. 
The  intent  of  this  separation  is  to 
ensure  that  no  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  the  Red  River  Basin 
water  quality  project  can  be  spent  on 
any  portion  of  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  water  quality  project.  This 
amendment  is  in  line  with  legislation 
developed  by  the  Oklahoma  delegation 
which  I  introduced  and  which  the 
House  adopted  during  its  consider- 
ation last  year  of  HJl.  3678.  the  Water 
Resources  Conservation.  Development 
and  Infrastructure  Improvement  and 
RehabilitaUon  Act  of  1983. 

By  separating  the  Aiicansas  River 
chloride  control  project  from  the  Red 
River  chloride  control  project,  my 
amendment  requires  that  each  project 
stands  on  its  own  merits.  Unf  ortimate- 
ly.  present  law  permits  funding  au- 
thorized and  intended  for  the  Red 
River  project  to  be  spent  on  the  Ar- 
kansas River  project.  This  could 
happen  despite  the  fact  that  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  has  concluded  after  ex- 
tensive study  that  the  Arkansas  River 
project  is  not  economically  feasible 
and  that  the  corps  should  not  proceed 
with  it. 

A  closer  look  at  the  Arkansas  project 
reveals  the  actual  scope  of  this  billion- 
dollar  question-mark.  Basically,  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  project  contains 
a  series  of  shallow  salt  brine  ponds 
which  would  be  used  to  collect,  store, 
divert,  and  dispose  of  salt  brine.  These 
ponds  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  at 
least  60,000  acres  of  land  in  western 
Oklahoma. 

Congress  authorized  the  Arkansas 
project  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970.  At  the  same  time,  and  using  the 
same  provision.  Congress  authorized 
construction  on  sites  for  the  Red  River 
project.  In  1077,  corps  officials  testi- 
fied that  imless  Congress  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  total  commitment  to 
the  complete  Ariunsas  project,  the 
Congress  should  not  support  any  part 
of  it.  Furthermore,  at  that  time,  the 
corps  was  not  prepared  to  give  its  go- 
ahead  for  the  entire  project.  In  1981, 
10  years  after  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion, the  corps  rejected  plans  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Arkansas  project.  Spe- 
cifically, the  corps  found  that  for 
every  $1  spent  on  the  project,  only  25 
cents  would  be  returned  in  benefits. 
This  ratio  was  substantially  lower 
than  the  required  dollar-for-dollar 
cost-to-benefit  ratio.  The  corjK  recom- 


mended tabling  the  project  tmtil  a  sig- 
nificant change  occurred  which  "clear- 
ly demonstrates  a  greater  need  and 
probable  use  of  the  improved  water." 
This  has  yet  to  happen,  and  I  doubt  it 
ever  wilL  Additionally,  the  corps 
stated  that  the  "environmental  analy- 
sis showed  that  there  would  not  be 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  envi- 
ronmental quality  account  to  offset 
the  lack  of  economic  benefits." 

Taxpayers  from  throughout  Oklaho- 
ma have  expressed  their  oonoem  over 
and  opposition  to  the  Aricansas 
project.  By  separating  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  two  projects,  however,  we 
can  at  least  ensure  that  funding  in- 
tended for  the  Red  River  Basin 
project  does  not  end  up  ment  on  the 
Aricansas  River  Basin  project.  It  is  also 
important  that  we  maintain  present 
law  which  prohibits  any  construction 
on  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  water 
qiiality  project  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Thousands  of  tax  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  corps  studies  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  project.  The  conclusions 
and  recommendations  of  these  studies 
should  be  followed  and  not  ignored 
and  circumvented.  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  my  amendment. 

Ux.  BEVILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

VLi.  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment, and  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  a  good  amendment.  We 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ehglish], 
as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

n— «i.  manoATioiis 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Ooieral  In- 
vestigatiiMis",  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. $1,300,000  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  is  directed  to  undertake  studies 
of  the  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  York;  St  Pe- 
tersburg Harbor,  Florida;  Tangier  Island. 
Virginia:  South  Kohala  water  supply, 
Hawaii,  West  Onslow  Beach  and  New  River 
Inlet,  North  Carolina;  Meredoala:  Willow 
Creek,  and  Coon  Run  Drainage  and  Levee 
District.  Illinois.  (AE&D);  and  a  reconnais- 
sance study  of  the  feasibility  of  making  the 
Wabash  River  navi^ble  under  the  author- 
ized Wabash  River  Basin  Comprehensive 
Study;  and  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  directed  to  proceed  with  the  feasi- 
bility phase  of  the  Brunswisk  Harbor,  Geor- 
gia, study  at  full  Federal  expense,  using 
funds  made  available  in  Public  Law  98-3«0; 
and  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  di- 
rected to  conduct  and  ocnnplete  the  feasibili- 


ty phase  of  the  Red  River  Basin.  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Oklahoma  Compre- 
hensive Study  and  the  Arkansas  River  and 
Tributaries.  South  Central  and  Southeast 
Areas  of  Oklahoma  Comprehenalve  Study 
in  accordance  with  the  direcUves  contained 
in  PubUc  Law  96-63  and  the  House  report 
aoocmpanytng  this  MIL 

UUMStaUCTUHl,  "*— "" 

For  an  artrtitlnnal  amount  for  "Coostroe- 
tlon.  General",  to  remain  available  untH  ex- 
pended. $7,500,000  for  the  eoostnictlon.  at 
fuU  Federal  expense,  of  faeOltles  at  the  Mffl 
Credi  recreation  area  of  the  Tloga-Ham- 
mond  Lakes  project  in  Pennsylvania  wlUdi 
would  typically  be  cost  shared,  making  a 
special  effort  to  adapt  such  authorised  fa- 
cilities to  the  medflc  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, laovlded  that  local  InteresU  devdop 
aynriMYarA  facOtties  to  include  buOdlngs. 
lodges,  demonstration  centos,  and  non- 
water  oriented  equipment,  and  accept  full 
responsibility  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  entire  recreatten  area  wlilidi 
must  l>e  made  available  to  the  general 
public:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  tlirough  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers,  is  authorised  and  directed  to  utHiae 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  Constnie- 
Uon.  General  to  carry  out  engineering  and 
design  and  acqulsttian  of  land  for  Gallipolis 
Locks  and  Dam.  Oliio  and  West  Virginia: 
Locks  and  Dam  36,  Illinois  and  Mlssniiri 
Second  Lock:  Monongat^ela  River.  Grays 
landing  (Lock  No.  7),  FennsylTsnia;  Monon- 
gaheU  Ittver,  Point  Marion  (Lock  No.  8). 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia:  William 
Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam.  ai«»«»».«-  Bon- 
neville Navigation  Lock.  tnrmMt^  taeeemary 
relocations.  Oregon  and  Washington;  and 
Winfield  Lock  and  Dam.  West  Virginia. 
PLooB  ooim<M.  urn  roaarru,  m^MBKias 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coastal  emergencies".  $35,000,000. 
to  remain  avaOahle  untfl  expended. 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operatian 
and  Maintenance.  General",  to  remain  avail- 
able unto  expended.  $3,600,000  with  whteh 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  con- 
struct recreation  facilities  at  Sepulveda 
Dam.  Calif  omia. 

BSWBisi,  paovzsioas 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
construct  recreation  farillties  at  the  Oua- 
chita and  Black  Rivers.  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana: New  Melones  Lake.  California:  Say- 
lorvOle  Lake.  Iowa:  Oopan  Lake.  Oklahonu; 
and  Sardis  Lake.  Oklaboma.  projects  at  full 
Federal  expense,  in  accordance  with  PubUe 
Law  96-360  (H.  Rept  96-866)  using  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  provided. 

Within  avaUaUe  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  Uirou^  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorised  and  directed  to  perform 
necessary  channel  and  assorlstfd  work  In 
connection  with  the  Turtle  Creek,  Penns^- 
vanla.  local  protection  project:  and  sliall 
talte  such  action  as  may  l>e  necessary  to 
remove  accumulated  snaci  and  other  drtiris 
blocking  the  rJiannel  of  the  Hatchie  River 
and  its  tributaries  in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge 
Creek  and  the  Little  Hatchie  River  In  Mis- 
sissippi; and  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  neoesssry  to  perform  necessary  «hann»i 
and  associated  work  in  ocmnecUon  with  the 
Glenooe,  Alabama,  flood  control  project. 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my 
concern  over  a  provision  of  this  chap- 
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ter  found  at  pages  34  through  37  relat- 
ing to  the  authorization  of  a  project 
on  the  Toutle.  Cowlitz,  and  Columbia 
Rivera  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

One  of  my  concerns  with  this  provi- 
sion is  that  unlike  most  authorizations 
that  are  reported  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  this  one  does  not 
contain  any  limitation  on  the  Federal 
costs  of  this  project  I  wonder  whether 
any  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  familiar  with  this  provision 
could  provide  some  information  on  the 
cost  to  which  we  are  obligating  our- 
selves in  this  authorization. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  as  he  knows,  in 
this  supplemental  there  is  no  amount 
appropriated  for  this  project.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  authorization 
which  is  necessary  if  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers is  going  to  proceed  with  imple- 
menting a  long-term  solution  to  the 
Mount  St.  Helens  sediment  problem. 

With  respect  to  the  gentleman's  spe- 
cific question,  while  there  is  no  impro- 
priation involved  the  ultimate  cost,  as 
it  has  been  estimated  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  the  construction  of  that 
single  retention  structure,  is  $194  mil- 
lion. 

D  1330 

Beycmd  that,  dredging  will  be  re- 
quired as  ocmstruction  on  the  dam  pro- 
ceeds over  that  period  of  time.  So  that 
is  the  amount  involved. 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Have  either  the  authorizing  or  ap- 
propriation committees  held  any  hear- 
ings on  this^Qject? 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  defer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon,  who  is  a  promi- 
nent monber  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
have  testified  a  number  of  times 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  has  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  We 
have  been  subject  to  a  number  of 
questions  and  inquiries  about  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  the  project. 

Beyond  that,  the  corps  has  conduct- 
ed public  hearings  in  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  comprehensive  plan  and 
also  on  a  feasibility  report.  So  there 
has  been  ample  opportunity  for  public 
and  private  input. 

Mr.  AnCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yeldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  serve  on  this 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  but  I  am  a  member  of  the 
fuU  Appropriations  Committee  and 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the  able 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  BKvnx,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is:  Yes;  there  have  been  hearings 
in  which  questions  have  been  posed  to 
both  the  Assistant  Secretary  and  the 


Padfii  Northwest  Division  of  the 
Corps 'of  Engineers.  I  think  the  data 
base  and  the  record  built  by  that  com- 
mitteq  is  extensive.  It  points  to  a  very 
real  n^  here  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleinan  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoNKgR]  my  good  friend,  has  alluded 
to.  and  Mr.  Bonker  is  correct  that  in 
late  1#83  there  were,  in  addition,  com- 
prehe^ive  hearings  in  the  field  con- 
ducteq  by  the  Corps  of  this  question 
on  thA  comprehensive  plan  as  well  as 
on  the  single-retention  structure. 

Mr.  p>ETRI.  I  thank  the  gentlemen 
for  thtir  answers,  and  I  have  one  final 
question  which  one  or  the  other  may 
wish  to  answer. 

Has  the  Corps  of  Engineers  calculat- 
ed a  benefit-cost  ratio  for  this  project? 

Mr.  BONKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  1.55  to  1. 
so  the  Government  is  going  to  come 
out  ahead  m  times  by  proceeding 
with  this  project. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  raised 
this  issue  because  we  are  dealing  with 
an  ongoing  problem  with  respect  to 
Moiuit  St.  Helens.  We  read  about  it 
from  time  to  time  in  the  newspaper 
about  the  dome-building  phenranenon. 
the  vibrations  and  the  possibility  of 
future,  eruptions.  That  is  not  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  problem  goes  back  to  May  1980 
and  tl)e  first  eruption.  Since  then,  we 
have  had  continuing  problems  with 
downstream  sediment  fiUing  up  the 
Toutle  River  and  then  the  Cowlitz 
River,  and  eventually  the  Columbia 
River.  What  that  does  is  make  the 
whole  area  prone  to  flooding  because 
as  sooB  as  those  rivers  fill  up  with  the 
sediment,  then  when  the  snow  melts 
in  the  spring  rains,  it  will  threaten  the 
60,000  to  70,000  people  who  live  at  the 
bottom  of  that  river  and  who  most  cer- 
tainly would  be  flooded  out. 

Thl^  has  all  been  substantiated  by 
the  Cf  rps  of  Engineers  and  the  U.S. 
Geolofical  Service.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  mtid  slides  would  make  their  way 
into  the  Columbia  River,  thereby  In- 
hibltiiig  the  commerce  in  and  out  of 
that  river,  which  is  vital  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  Northwest. 

Let  ^e  finally  point  out  that  we 
have  spent  $360  million  on  dredging 
since  1980  to  keep  those  rivers  clean. 
It  involves  not  only  dredging,  but  ac- 
quiring space  to  dump  the  sediment.  If 
the  environmentalists  are  concerned, 
they  ought  to  be  tremendously  con- 
cerned about  where  we  are  going  to 
put  an  of  the  sediment.  700  million 
cubic  yards,  that  will  have  to  be 
dredged  over  the  long  period. 

This  single  retention  structure  will 
catch  that  mud  when  it  comes  down, 
instead  of  depositing  it  all  the  way 
downstream  and  having  to  l>e  dredged. 
By  proceeding  with  this  project,  we 
will  benefit  considerably.  If  we  do 
nothing,  the  corps  tells  us  that  the 
dredging  will  cost  twice  as  much. 
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Mr.  AixCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregoh. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman jrlel^lng. 

At  the  risk  of  prolonging  this,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  of  points 
to  the  genltleman  in  answer  to  the 
question  heihas  posed. 

In  1980,  the  eruption  that  took  place 
blasted  3  billion  cubic  yards  of  debris 
in  the  North  Pork  of  the  Toutle  River. 
It  is  a  maseive  amount  of  material.  It 
created  a  dfbrls  avalanche  which  is  IS 
miles  long,  up  to  1^4  miles  wide  and 
about  150  feet  deep.  It  now  threatens 
to  inundate  both  the  Cowlitz  and  the 
Columbia  Rivers  with  silted  sand  and 
that  really  Is  the  problem. 

In  testimony  by  the  Corps  earlier 
this  year.  It  was  stated  that  unless  we 
authorize  b^  October  1  this  single-re- 
tention structure,  we  will  have  crip- 
pled our  chances  to  contain  this  debris 
avalanche.  If  we  do  not  move  forward 
now,  we  really  do  risk  the  clogging  of 
both  these  rivers,  and  what  that 
means  to  the  vital  shipping  for  inter- 
national trade  to  this  region  of  the 
country  is  substantial,  not  to  mention 
the  drain  eta  the  Treasury  in  contin- 
ued dredging  of  the  debris  that  will 
come  into  those  rivers. 

Mr.  PEI^.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI- 1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washftigton. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding] 

I  would  Just  like  to  say  to  my  very 
good  friend  from  Wisconsin  that  this 
project  has  been  scrutinized  over  and 
over  again  by  the  administration,  by 
the  Corps.  My  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonkzh] 
has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
on  this  project  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  committee  has  reviewed  it  very, 
very  carefully,  very  closely. 

In  my  Juc^ipnent,  this  is  the  absolute 
correct  answer.  Without  it,  we  could 
risk  several' billions  of  dollars  in  prop- 
erty damagi  to  the  communities  below 
this  area.  Itiis  single-retention  facility 
has  been  t|ioroughly  analyzed  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  correct  decision  for 
this  important  project. 

Mr.  PETI  \l.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read. 

The  Clerli  read  as  follows: 
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Notwithatanding  any  existing  agreement, 
within  funds  otherwise  available  for  the 
Yazoo  Basin,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  di- 
rected to  operate  and  maintain  the  McKln- 
ney  Bayou  Pumping  Plan  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  878  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  approved  June  15. 
1936,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  526  of  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  approved  July  24. 
1946.  effective  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Section  105  of  Public  Law  98-360  is 
amended  by  by  striking  the  words  "at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $450,000".  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  the  words  "at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $735,000". 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  construct  the  beach  erosion  control 
project  for  Langdon  Park.  Wilmette.  Illi- 
nois, under  the  authority  of  Section  103  of 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962.  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  accordance  with  the  cost-sharing 
provisions  in  the  Final  Detailed  Project 
Report,  dated  September  1983,  at  a  total  es- 
timated coot  of  $270,000. 

SecUon  14  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30 
SUt.  1152:  33  U.S.C.  408).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  colon  in  place  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  thereafter 
"Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, grant  permission  for  the  alteration 
or  permanent  occupation  or  use  of  any  of 
the  aforementioned  public  worlu  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  such  occupa- 
tion or  use  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
public  Interest  and  will  not  impair  the  use- 
fulness of  such  work." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
initiate  continuation  of  planning  and  engi- 
neering studies  for  the  Maumee  Bay  State 
Park,  Ohio,  project  at  full  Federal  expense, 
using  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
98-360. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
ttirough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  grant, 
within  ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
to  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville 
the  fimds  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  Title  I  of  Public  Law 
98-50  for  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  learning  facility  at 
Huntsville.  Alabama.  This  grant  shall  be 
made  to  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Huntsville  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the 
University  will  convey  the  grant  funds  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  learning  facility  on  lands  owned 
by  the  University  of  Alabama  and  the  com- 
pleted facility  is  to  be  owned  and  main- 
tained by  the  University  and  be  operated  by 
the  University  and  the  Corps  as  a  joint  use 
facility,  all  according  to  such  specifications, 
terms,  and  cost  sharing  arrangements  for 
operation  and  maintenance  as  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  at  Huntsville  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  may  agree.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  E^igi- 
neers,  shall  report  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  on  a  monthly  basis  on  the  status  of 
the  required  agreements  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  learning  facility  until  such  time 
as  the  facility  Is  constructed  and  operation- 
al at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Hunts- 
ville. 

The  authorization  for  the  Sardis  Lake 
project,  Oklahoma,  contained  in  Section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962,  as  amend- 
ed by  Section  108  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriation  Act  of  1982  is 


hereby  amended  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  plan,  design,  and  con- 
struct access  road  improvements  to  the  ex- 
isting road  from  the  west  end  of  Sardis  lAke 
to  Daisy.  Oklahcmia,  at  an  estimated  Feder- 
al cost  of  $10,000,000  and  the  SUte  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  shall  agree  to  operate  and 
maintain  said  facilities  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

Notwithstanding  and  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  purchase  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  buildings  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities  for  the  United  States 
Army  Engineer  District,  Walla  Walla.  Wash- 
ington. Such  buildings  and  facilities  shall  be 
constructed  on  a  suitable  site  in  the  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  area,  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  that 
purpose.  The  contract  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  purchase  price,  which  shall 
not  exceed  $12,000,000,  and  reasonable  in- 
terest thereon,  by  lease  or  installment  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  35  years. 
The  contract  shall  further  provide  that  the 
UUe  to  the  buUding  and  faclllUes  shaU  vest 
in  the  United  States  at  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  term  upon  fulfillment 
of  the  tenns  and  conditions  of  the  contract. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  Federal  project  for  .-eduction  of  both 
flood  damage  and  navigation  maintenance 
on  the  Toutle,  Cowlitz  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
Washington.  Specifically,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  authorized  to  construct  a  single 
stage  retention  structure  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Toutle  and  Green  Rivers  with 
such  design  features  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines  to  be  advisable,  including 
justified  measures  to  mitigate  for  adverse 
environmental  impacts  associated  with  the 
project;  except  that,  based  on  the  results  of 
Ck>ntinuation  of  Planning  and  Engineering 
studies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
select  and  implement  a  staged  sediment  re- 
tention structure  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Toutle  and  Green  Rivers  or  dredging  alter- 
native on  the  Toutle,  Cowlitz  and  Columbia 
Rivers  if  he  determines  that  continuing 
monitoring  of  sedimentation  and  further 
analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  provide  com- 
pelling and  convincing  new  evidence  to  Jus- 
tify selection  of  a  staged  retention  structure 
or  dredging  alternative. 

Prior  to  initiation  of  measures  authorized 
by  this  section,  non-Federal  interests  shall 
agree  to: 

(1)  convey  or  otherwise  provide  to  the 
United  States,  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  to  be  neceoary  for  project  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  including 
borrow  sites  for  the  removal  of  material 
needed  for  retaining  works  and  disposal 
sites  for  the  disposal  of  excavated  material: 

(2)  accomplish  any  alteration  or  relocation 
of  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  or  other  struc- 
tures or  utilities  which  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines  to  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  implementation  of  the  project; 

(3)  in  the  event  local  interests  are  unable 
to  comply  with  requirements  (1)  or  (2) 
above  in  a  timely  manner,  provide  a  cash 
contribution  to  the  United  States,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Ctiiei  of 
Engineers  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
allow  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  project 
construction  schedules: 


(4)  hold  and  save  the  United  SUtes  free 
from  damage  due  to  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
except  damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  the  United  SUtes  or  iu  contrac- 
tors: 

(5)  operate  and  maintain  any  Federally 
undertaken  mitigation  project  which  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be  Justi- 
fied: and. 

(6)  maintain  all  dredged  material  disposal 
sites. 

All  items  of  local  cooperation  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  time  needed,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  without  cost  to 
the  United  States:  except  In  the  event  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  selecu  a  staged  sedi- 
ment retention  structure  or  dredging  alter- 
native rather  than  the  single  stage  sediment 
retention  structure,  any  increase  this  selec- 
tion causes  in  the  cost  of  local  cooperation 
requiremenU,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  will  be  reimburKd  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Any  goods  and  services  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  connecUon  with  the 
project  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
Chapters  82.04.  82.08.  and  82.14  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  Washington  and  made  appli- 
cable to  contractors  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Section  82.04.190(6)  of  the  Re- 
vised (Tode  of  Washington. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  initiate  Continuation  of  Plan- 
ning and  Engineering  for  the  Virginia 
Beach.  Virginia  beach  erodon  and  hurricane 
protection  project,  using  avallalrie  funds. 

From  funds  available  to  the  C^orps  of  En- 
gineers such  sums  as  may  be  required  shall 
be  made  available  to  complete  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  navigation  project  as 
described  in  Volume  2,  Appendix  D  of  the 
Final  Supplement  to  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  provided  to  the  Envtrcm- 
mental  Protection  Agency  and  the  United 
States  District  Court  but  under  the  ame 
terms  and  conditions  as  thoae  '"'t^tt-f*  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1983. 

From  Construction.  General  funds  hereto- 
fore or  herein  appropriated,  the  Seoetary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chlet  of 
Engineers,  shall  pay  the  Judgmoit  and  any 
associated  interest,  resulting  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Engineer  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals in  ENG  BCA  Docket  Number  4815 
(April  16.  1985),  notwithstanding  the  limita- 
tion on  allotment  of  Section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1980  (Public  Iaw 
No.  186-645),  as  amended  (33  U.&C.  577). 
Nothing  in  this  provision  affects  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  non-Pednal  sponsor  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  work  in- 
volved. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  construct  the  Miami  Harbor,  Bajrfront 
Park,  Florida  project  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Laws  98-50  and  98-360  except  that 
east-west  connector,  known  as  the  prome- 
nade, which  is  necessary  for  park  develop- 
ment, shall  be  at  Federal  expense. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BuaxAU  or  Rbclamatioh 

CORSTRUCnON  PROGKAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Con- 
struction program",  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  $20,850,000:  of  which 
$1,550,000  shall  be  available  for  transfers  to 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1956  (43  U.S.C.  620d>:  Provided,  That  of  the 
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total  mppropriated.  the  amount  for  program 
actlvitiea  which  can  be  financed  by  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  may  be  derived  from  that 
Fund:  Provided  fmrther.  That  of  the  total 
apitroprlated.  $8,300,000  is  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  Snyder  Act  (38  VJS.C.  13), 
to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  dealgnlng  and  initiat- 
ing construction  of  the  Headgate  Rock  Hy- 
droelectric project.  Arisona:  ProvU^l  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  construction  of  the  Animas-LaPlaU  Par- 
ticipating Project.  Colorado-New  Mexico 
until:  <1)  an  agreement  has  been  executed 
between  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
non-Federal  mtities  in  Colorado  and/or 
New  Ifexico  providing  for  such  non-Federal 
entities  to  contribute  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  total  project  costs:  and  (2)  such 
agreement  has  beoi  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  130  calendar  days  have  elapsed. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  obligate  or  expend  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  Animas-LaPlaU  Project  in 
this  Act  shall  lapse  If  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  has  not  been 
reached  by  September  30, 19M. 

independent  agency 
Vallkt  Authorttt 

t  VAIXKT  AUTBOamr  FURD 

There  is  appropriated  an  additional 
$5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  the  "Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund"  for  the  conduct  of  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  main  water 
transmission  line. 

AMxmifxiiT  orrsixD  bt  mi.  fazio 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  DINOEliL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
ftom  Michigan  [Mr.  Dnrcnx]  reserves 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CleiiE  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio:  Paox 
as.  Arm  um  is  nranr: 

OKPAinmT  OP  XmRGT 

To  the  extent  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the 
CalifomiapOregon  Transmission  Project, 
dated  December  19.  1984  (50  F.R.  420,  Jan. 
3,  1985),  as  amended  and  supplemented  by 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  paragraph,  or  of  any  contracts  imple- 
menting such  Memorandum,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  exer- 
dse  such  authority  or  Jurisdiction  within 
two  years  after  enactment  of  this  paragraph 
or  after  the  filing  of  any  such  contract, 
whichever  is  later,  and  the  Commission 
shall  adjust  its  procedures  and  practices  to 
ensure  completion  of  such  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative authority  or  Jurisdiction  within 
such  two-year  period.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  by  the  Commission 
or  any  court  as  affecting,  changing  or  limit- 
ing the  authority.  Jurisdiction  or  procedures 
of  the  Commission  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  concerning  rates,  charges,  service,  facili- 
ties, classification,  access  or  other  matters 
tn  regard  to  such  project.  Consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-360  which 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
struct or  participate  in  the  construction  of 
such  project  for  the  benefit  of  electric  con- 


sumetB  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia and  obtain  compensation  from  non- 
Fedeial  participants  in  such  project,  suffi- 
cient capacity  shall  be  reserved,  as  recog- 
nized in  such  Memorandum,  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Labora- 
tories and  wildlife  refuges  in  California.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regutktory  Commission  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mitte*  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  th^  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sourcts  of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  in- 
form^ concerning  the  project,  any  changes 
in  Butti  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (as 
so  an^nded  and  supplemented),  the  imple- 
menting contracts,  compensation,  reserved 
capacity  for  such  laboratories  or  refuges,  ac- 
tions under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  any 
related  matters.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  Memorandum  shall  In  anyway  affect, 
modify,  change,  or  expand  the  authorities 
or  policies  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration under  existing  law  regarding  whole- 
sale power  rates,  transmission  rates,  or 
trans^iission  access. 

D  1340 

Mr]  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chaiiman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ithe  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rscord. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif itmia? 

Thf  re  was  no  objection. 

Mrj  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ameiidment  I  am  offering  at  this  point 
facillHites  the  construction  of  an  es- 
sentially Federal  1,600-megawatt 
tran^nission  line  between  CiUifomia 
and  t^e  Pacific  Northwest. 

Th^  $400  million  cost  will  be  fi- 
nancfd  entirely  by  non-Federal  users. 
This  lis  not  even  a  case  of  full  repay- 
menti  it  is  a  case  of  f  uU  non-Federal  f  i- 
nancmg. 

The  line  can  help  tap  into  vast  reser- 
voirs of  siuplus  hydropower  now  wast- 
ing through  turbines  into  the  Pacific. 
It  al4>  helps  make  feasible  the  upgrad- 
ing Of  three  existing  lines  by  a  total  of 
1,400{  megawatts  more,  thus  increadng 
over^  transfer  capacity  by  some  3.000 
mega^ratts  between  California  and  the 
Northwest. 

Calfomia  is  helped  by  being  able  to 
purcftase  more  of  this  electricity, 
avoi(png  the  necessity  for  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  electrical  generation 
costs.  In  fact,  98  percent  of  all  the  util- 
ities, both  public  and  Investor  owned, 
in  the  State  are  part  of  the  agreement 
signefd  with  the  Department  of 
Energy.  This  includes  a  number  of 
wate^  districts  as  well. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  are  both  helped  by  in- 
creased power  revenues.  The  amend- 
ment would  provide  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  arrangement 
struck  between  the  Department  and 
the  financing  utilities  for  the  con- 
stru(3tion  and  operation  of  the  line, 
but  It  would  have  the  FERC  do  so 
within  2  years.  Thus  the  utilities  and 


their  ratepayers,  to  finance  their  line, 
will  have  ^me  certainty  that  the  vital 
mutual  agreements  underpinning 
their  participation  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  once  they  receive  the  initial 
approval.  : 

This  amendment  is  satisfactory,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce.  Language  in  the  supple- 
mental bill,  as  reported,  which  was  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee will  be  removed  as  well. 

In  this  context,  I  would  certainly 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dikgell].  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Markxt],  I  chairman  of  the  Energy 
Subcommittee,  and  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  {Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino],  chair- 
man of  tie  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  tlie  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmfH].  for  their  cooperative 
spirit  and  for  the  permission  that  they 
have  given  us  to  proceed  in  good  faith 
on  this  particular  provision.  Following 
my  amen<|ment.  the  gentleman  from 
B^chigan  tMr.  Dihgeli.],  chairman  of 
the  Energy  and  Conunerce  Conomittee, 
will  move]  a  point  of  order  striking 
from  the  bill  the  original  language  as 
reported. 

The  poners  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
to  establish  power  rates  and  transmis- 
sion rates  lor  access  policies  are  unim- 
paired by  this  language  and  by  this 
project.  I  know  of  no  opposition  to  the 
amendmeitt.  which  would  help  facili- 
tate a  project  which  would  be  of  great 
value  to  the  taxpayer,  the  ratepayer, 
and  the  environment,  all  at  no  cost  to 
the  Treasi|ry. 

lidr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemaq  yield? 

Mr.  FA^O.  I  am  more  than  happy 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Swirr], 
who  has  been  very  helpful  in  this 
whole  eff  ojrt. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  oommend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  as  well  as  my  chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Conunittee,  for  working  this 
out. 

This  hag  benefits  for  two  great  re- 
gions of  the  west  coast.  For  those  in 
California  and  for  those  of  us  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  it  is  extremely 
useful,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  all  his  hard  work  in 
putting  this  together. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  With  him  as  we  complete  this 
project. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  ^he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calii  omia. 

Mr.  LA  CJOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thfnk  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 


This  is  the  amendment  that  was 
worked  out  through  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  State  of  California? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
correct.  The  State  Energy  Commission 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  effort,  and 
the  Department  of  Energy,  with  Sec- 
retary Harrington  presiding  in  recent 
months,  has  been  very  helpful  in 
bringing  this  together. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  iSi.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  Just 
want  to  Join  him  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  It  is  very  important  to 
our  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  an  understanding  reached 
with  Mr.  Fazio  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Appropriations,  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Fazio,  together 
with  a  point  of  order  that  I  will  offer 
to  the  next  two  paragraphs,  would 
delete  from  the  bill  broad  legislative 
provisions  relating  to  the  Clayton  Act 
and  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  substi- 
tute a  much  narrower  provision  and 
substitute  a  new  provision  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Swm,  Mr.  AuCoih.  Mr.  Mabkxt.  and 
Mr.  RoDiMO. 

The  new  provision  eliminates  any 
reference  to  the  Clayton  Act  and  ex- 
ceptions for  antitrust  matters  on  the 
insistence  of  Chairman  Roonro  and 
myself.  In  the  first  sentence,  it  pro- 
vides a  time  limitation  on  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
[FERC]  to  exercise  whatever  Jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  FERC  now  has 
under  the  Federal  Power  Act  over  a 
Department  of  Energy  [DOE]  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  dated  De- 
cember 19.  1984,  as  amended  and  sui>- 
plemented  by  a  DOE  decision  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1985,  and  by  DOE  letters 
dated  February  4,  May  4.  and  lilay  20. 
1985.  within  2  years  after  enactmmt 
or  2  years  after  filing  of  each  contract, 
whichever  is  later.  The  amendment 
does  not  endorse,  reject,  or  approve 
the  memorandum  of  related  docu- 
ments. It  is  neutral  on  these  items.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendment  in- 
cludes, in  the  second  sentence,  a  dis- 
claimer that  the  entire  amendment  is 
not  intended,  and  does  not  actually 
affect,  change,  or  limit  in  any  way  or 
manner  FERC's  present  authority.  Ju- 
risdiction or  procedures  concerning 
rates,  charges,  service,  facilities,  classi- 
fication, access  or  other  matters  how- 
ever raised,  in  regard  to  this  500  kilo- 
volt  alternating  current  transmission 
line  project  in  the  far  West. 

The  amendment  also  does  not  affect 
in  any  way  any  judicial  review  of  any 
matter  after  FERC  action. 


In  the  third  sentence,  the  amend- 
ment also  notes  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion of  the  project  in  1984  and  the  re- 
quirement of  compensation  from  non- 
Federal  participants  in  the  form  of 
transmission  capacity,  monetary  pay- 
ment, or  other  fair  equivalent  benefit, 
with  priority  for  capacity  to  be  re- 
served for  DOE  laboratories  and  wild- 
life refuges. 

In  the  fourth  sentence,  the  amend- 
ment  requires  the  DOE  and  FERC  to 
keep  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Ebergy  and 
Natural  Resources  fully  and  currently 
informed  about  aU  of  these  matters. 

Finally,  the  amendment  includes  a 
disclaimer  regarding  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  authorities  and  poli- 
cies that  is  consistent  with  the  DOE's 
February  4.  1985  letter  to  Senator 
Hattiklo  which  I  Just  mentioned.  It  is 
a  sentence  urged  by  Mr.  Swzrr  and 
Mr.  AnCoiif  and  I  commend  them  for 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  agree  to  even  this  narrow 
substitute  provision.  The  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  prefers  no  pro- 
vision at  all  because  we  do  not  want 
matters  within  our  Jurisdiction  legis- 
lated in  appropriations  bills.  Further, 
there  have  been  no  hearings  on  such 
legislation.  Several  of  the  DOE  docu- 
ments are  very  recent  and  have  not 
undergone  public  review.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  why  any  provision  is  needed 
or  desirable.  However,  because  of  the 
urging  of  my  very  able  and  effective 
friend  and  valuable  Member  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  his  assurance  to 
me  and  Chairman  Rodiho  that  he  will 
insist  in  any  conference  on  HJl.  2577 
that  this  provision  will  not  be 
changed,  even  technically,  or  expand- 
ed. I  have  agreed  to  this  limited  provi- 
sion. I  and  subcommittee  Chairman 
Markst  have  also  agreed  that  our 
committee  is  open  to  consider  further 
legislative  ^>proaches.  if  needed,  in 
the  future  and  that  our  committee 
will,  in  its  oversight  function,  examine 
this  project  and  related  matters  care- 
fully in  the  near  future  to  ensure  that 
DOE  and  all  participants  are  comply- 
ing with  all  applicable  provisions  of 
law  and  acting  in  good  faith.  I  note 
that  many  in  California  and  the  Pacif- 
ic Northwest  believe  this  is  an  impor- 
tant project.  I  understand  that  the 
private  participants  who  are  seeking 
this  legislation  apparently  agree.  I 
expect  all.  including  these  partici- 
pants, strive  to  make  it  work  and  come 
into  completion  and  not  seek  excuses 
or  raise  real  or  imagined  obstacles  to 
its  success. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  friend,  Mr. 
SWDT,  also  an  effective  and  valuable 
Member  of  this  body,  for  his  role  In 
helping  to  work  out  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. Congressman  Mahkxt,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 


responsiblity  for  these  matters,  and 
who  took  the  leadership  in  working 
out  these  matters,  and  I  am  grateful 
to  both  of  these  Members  and  Chair- 
man WuirjtKM  and  Chairman  Bcvnx 
for  their  efforts  and  understanding. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  and  able 
chainnan.  Mr.  Roonio,  for  his  help 
and  his  Joining  me  in  preserving  the 
House  rules  and  our  proper  legislative 
Jurisdiction.  I  also  express  my  i4>pre- 
elation  to  Chairman  Pepper  and  the 
Rules  Committee  for  supporting 
Chairman  Roomo  and  Mr.  Market 
and  myself. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  Congressman  Brothiu, 
and  Congressman  Moorhsao  of  Cali- 
fornia for  also  helping  to  work  out 
this  matter. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Mlffhig^^  [Mr. 
DnfCELL]  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenoan  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  merely  want  to  state  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  is  presenting.  The  language 
has  already  been  worked  out  in  ad- 
vance. I  Imow  that  it  in  no  way  will 
affect  the  antitrust  laws.  There  will  be 
no  exemption  that  will  be  granted  by 
this  language. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  having  cooperated  in  this 
matter  in  working  out  this  language. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
sincerely  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  his  cooperative  qjirit  in 
bringing  us  to  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dutisll] 
wish  to  pursue  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order  on  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  have  points  of 
order  on  sections  of  the  legislation 
commencing  at  line  20.  page  39.  and 
line  12,  page  40. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  wiU  withhold  his  point 
of  order  until  the  Chair  has  put  the 
question  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  FazioI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  add 
my  support  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Fazio,  and  com- 
mend him  for  the  work  he  has  done  to 
have  this  language  accepted. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the 
third  alternating  current  intertie  is  ex- 
tremely imiwrtant  both  to  the  North- 
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west  and  Southwest  regions  of  the 
country,  and  by  implication  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  as  well.  By  providing  a 
conduit  through  which  power  can  be 
moved  from  the  Northwest,  where  it  is 
surplus,  to  the  Southwest,  where  it  is 
needed,  we  are  making  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  this  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources. In  addition,  by  making  hydro- 
power  available  to  the  Southwest,  we 
help  avoid  the  need  for  power  produc- 
tion from  fossil  fuels,  lessening  our  de- 
pendence on  the  use  of  oil  and  improv- 
ing the  outlook  for  our  environment. 

The  language  before  us  today  helps 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  third  al- 
ternating current  line.  It  does  so  by 
providing  additional  security  to  the 
participants  by  establishing  a  time- 
frame within  which  FERC  must  exer- 
cise its  authority.  At  the  same  time, 
nothing  in  the  bill  or  the  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  regarding  own- 
ership interests  in  the  new  line  in  any 
way  affects  BPA's  authorities,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  wholesale  power 
rates,  transtnfawion  rates,  or  regulation 
of  transmission  access.  The  bill  does 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration  to  regulate 
access  to  federally  owned  or  controlled 
transmission  fRtiich  has  recently  been 
upheld  by  the'Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
look  forward  to  its  passage  into  law. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
third  alternating  current  intertie  line, 
which  this  amendment  facilitates.  The 
line  will  greaUy  benefit  both  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west regions,  and  wHl  build  upon  an  al- 
ready existing  network  of  interties 
previously  approved  by  Congress  in 
the  Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of 
1964  and  in  section  8  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Preference  Act. 

These  laws  gave  us  the  present  au- 
thorized transmission  grid:  The  exist- 
ing 500  kilo-volt  direct  current  line  be- 
tween The  DaUes.  OR.  and  the  Sylmar 
converter  station  in  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
the  second  direct  current  line,  a  750 
kilo-volt  line  authorized  for  construc- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  be- 
tween The  Dalles,  OR,  and  Hoover 
E>am  but  not  yet  buUt;  and  the  exist- 
ing 500  kilo-volt  alternating  current 
lines  between  John  Day.  OR.  and  Los 
Angeles. 

The  third  alternating  current  line, 
initially  approved  by  Congress  last 
year  and  further  facilitated  by  this 
amendment,  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  existing  intertie  to  4,800  mega- 
watt This  additional  capacity,  as 
those  of  us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  Pacific  Southwest  are  well  aware, 
is  needed  to  sell  and  exchange  electric 
power  to  the  advantage  of  ratepayers 
in  both  regions. 
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Thii  additional  capacity  permits  the 
sale  of  Northwest  electric  power  for 
which  there  is  no  market  in  the 
Northwest  at  rates  esUblished  for 
such  power.  This  power  can  be  used  to 
displace  the  consumption  of  expensive 
fossil  fuels  in  the  Southwest.  This  was 
among  the  intitial  Justifications  for 
the  intertie.  The  rationale  is  as  sound 
today  as  it  was  in  1964.  The  benefits  to 
both  of  our  regions— and  the  opportu- 
nities for  additional  long-term  power 
sales^are  significant. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
and  the  report  language  will  increase 
the  livelihood  of  these  sales  by  allow- 
ing construction  of  the  intertie  to  go 
f  orwaid  while  protecting  the  interests 
of  th4  Northwest  and  the  Northwest 
ratep^rers. 

It's  toy  understanding  that  nothing 
in  this  amendment  or  the  memoran- 
dum oif  understanding  regarding  own- 
ership interests  in  the  new  line  in  any 
way  affects  BPA's  authorities,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  wholesale  power 
rates,  transmission  rates  or  regulation 
of   trafcismission   access.   It   does  not 
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affect  (he  authority  of  the  BPA  to  reg 
ulate  access  to  Federally  owned  or 
controlled  transmission  which  has  re- 
cently been  upheld  by  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 

Similar  assurances  were  offered  to 
Senator  Hatfield  by  the  former 
Energy  Secretary.  Don  Hodel  in  an  ex- 
changfl  of  letters  earlier  this  year. 
Report  language  in  this  bill  also  refers 
to  the  Energy  Secretary's  February  4. 
1985  written  assurances  to  Congress.  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
copies  of  Senator  Hatfield's  letter  of 
Janua^  3.  1985  inquiring  about  the 
BPA  Authorities  and  the  Secretary's 
Febru^  4, 1985  reply. 

U.S.  Senatx. 

CoiOf  ITTEE  OH  AFFROFIUATIOIIS, 

Wathington.  DC.  January  31, 1985. 
Hon.  DOHAU)  Paxtl  Hodel, 
Secretan  of  Enen/y,  Department  of  Enem, 
Wadiington.  DC. 

Oeai  potr.  On  December  24. 198S,  you  for- 
warded io  Congreu  a  draft  Memorandum  of 
Underst^ding  (MOU)  negotiated  by  major 
CaUfontIa  utlllUes  that  intend  to  parUci- 
pate  in  |he  construction  of  the  third  AC  Pa- 
cific Northwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie 
line. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  on  your  efforts  In  facili- 
Utins  tills  agreement  which  represents  a 
tremendous  opportunity  for  both  regions. 
Significant  mutual  benefits  from  increase  of 
intertie  Isapaclty  will  be  forthcoming,  and  aU 
particlp^ts  may  look  forward  to  sharing  in 
these  benefits.  However,  It  is  important  to 
emphasfee  ttiat  Pacific  Southwest  utilities 
are  not  forced  to  purchase  and  Pacific 
Northwest  utilities  are  not  forced  to  sell  re- 
sources against  their  Interest.  While  region- 
al interdependence  is  facilitated,  regional  in- 
dependoice  is  also  assured. 

On  this  latter  point.  I  have  had  numerous 
inqulrlef  seeking  assurance  that  the  MOU 
and  rela^d  discussions  are  to  be  interpreted 
In  a  maimer  consistent  with  BPA's  existing 
authorities  and  policies  respecting  rates  and 
access  to  the  Intertie,  including  Canadian 
access,  'this  would  appear  to  be  the  intent 


of  the  MOu.  As  you  are  aware,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  on  record  as  supporting 
the  adoptioa  and  implementation  of  BPA's 
near-term  iQtertie  Access  Policy.  I  would  vp- 
predate  the  Department's  further  assur- 
ance that  my  InterpreUtion  of  the  MOU  is 
correct  and  that  it  in  no  way  is  to  be  inter- 
preted as  impinging  on  these  authorities 
and  policies,  i 

Thank  yoa  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
this  matter. 
Sinoer^y. 

MAMC  O.  HATriELD. 

Chairman. 


I  Mam 


The  SiciETAET  or  Emxrgt, 
WaAington,  DC.  Fehruarg  4, 1885. 
Hon.  Make  Q.  HAxnELo. 
U.S.  Senate,  \ 
Wathinalon.,Da 

Deae  Mabk:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  of  February  1,  1985,  regarding  the 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MOU)  on 
the  third  SOP  kV  AC  line,  which  Congress 
authorised  ih  TlUe  III  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Devefepment  Appropriation  Act  for 
FlKaJ  Tear  i»85.  I  agree  that  it  provides  a 
landmark  oimortunlty  for  interregional  co- 
operaUon  and  that  significant  mutual  bene- 
fits can  accrue  to  both  the  Pacific  South- 
west (PSW)  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(PNW). 

Your  inteipretation  of  the  MOU  is  the 
same  as  our^  The  E>epartment  of  Energy's 
understanding  in  reviewing  and  forwarding 
the  draft  MQU  to  Congress  was  that  each 
region,  the  PBW  and  the  PNW  respecUvely, 
must  decide  the  sales  or  purchases  that  is  in 
their  own  best  Interest.  Further,  the  MOU 
should  not  be  read  as  impjnging  upon  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)  au- 
thorities and  policies  respecting  rates  and 
intertie  acces. 

With  respect  to  extrareglonal  access,  the 
BPA's  near  term  InterUe  Access  Policy  pro- 
vides access  io  Canadian  utilities  when  ca- 
pacity is  not  otherwise  subscribed  by  PNW 
utillUes.  I  understand  that  BPA  has  offered 
and  continue  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
greater  aooesi  if  agreement  by  extrareglonal 
utilities  can  ^e  reached  on  improved  coordi- 
nation betw^  the  Canadian  and  PNW 
power  ssrstems.  •  •  •. 

The  Department  is  also  aware  that  the 
proper  level  and  design  of  BPA  rates  for 
sales  of  non-firm  power  to  PSW  utilities  are 
currently  thet  subject  of  a  proceeding  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  (^mmiasion.  It 
Is  not  our  intent  that  the  MOU  should 
affect  or  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  that 
proceeding. 

I  trust  that  this  clarifies  the  Department's 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  MOU  and 
the  Issues  you  raised. 
Sincerew. 

I  Donald  Paul  Hodel.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read.  | 

Mr.  CONJte.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  section 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  bill,  beginning  at 
line  19.  page  39.  through  line  11,  page 
40.  is  as  f oll(  »ws: 
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The  Congress  finds  that  the  timely  con- 
struction, operation,  and  use  of  a  third  500 
kV  AC  transmission  line  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  In  accordance 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
for  the  California-Oregon  Transmission 
Project  dated  E>ecember  19,  1984.  as  ap- 
proved and  conditioned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy's  Memorandum  of  Decision  dated 
February  7,  1985,  and  by  the  Secretary's 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subconunittee  on  Energy  and 
Water  dated  May  20.  1985.  and  a  May  4. 
1985  letter  from  the  Energy  Department 
Acting  General  Counsel  (the  "Memoran- 
diun").  will  be  of  significant  benefit  to  both 
regions  and  is  Just  and  reasonable  and  in 
the  public  Interest.  However,  neither  this 
Act  nor  the  Memorandum  shall  in  any  way 
affect  the  authorities  or  policies  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  regarding 
wholesale  power  rates,  transmission  rates, 
or  transmiaiion  access. 

POIMT  or  ORDER 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  lUr.  Dingell]  is  now 
recognized  for  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  to  the  language 
of  the  bill  at  line  20.  page  39.  through 
line  11  on  page  40. 

I  would  raise  a  point  of  order  also. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  recognized  for 
that  purpose,  to  the  section  at  line  12. 
page  40.  through  line  24,  if  I  could  do 
that  by  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  that  that  part  has  not  been  read. 
The  gentleman  will  be  recognized  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  stand  on  my  origi- 
nal point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  the  language  re- 
ferred to  is  violative  of  the  provisions 
of  clause  2.  rule  XXI,  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order?  If  not,  the  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  point  of  order  is  well  taken,  and 
the  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  next  para- 
graph. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sections  4,  4C.  and  16  of  the  CHayton  Act, 
as  amended  (38  Stat.  730),  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Memorandum.  Furthermore,  there  shall 
be  no  modification  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act.  as  amended  (40  Stat.  1083),  of  the 
Memorandum  or  of  mutually  agreed  upon 
contractual  provisions  which  implement  the 
Memorandum,  to  the  extent  that  the  provi- 
sions are  derived  from  the  Memorandum. 
To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  has  Jurisdiction  over 
contracts  containing  such  contractual  provi- 
sions. It  may  determine  whether  the  provi- 
sions implement  the  Memorandum.  Except 
as  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  no  other 
rights  shall  be  affected  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  federal  Power  Act,  or  any  other 
law. 


POniTS  OP  OlDB 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DiifGKLL]  rise? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
raise  the  same  point  of  order  to  the 
language  of  the  section  at  lines  12 
through  24  on  page  40  in  that  said  lan- 
guage does  constitute  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  is.  therefore, 
violative  of  clause  2  or  rule  XXI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  matter  has  already  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DnrcELL],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  but  I  was  prepared  to 
raise  that  point  of  order  and  will  raise 
the  point  of  order  against  that  pari  of 
the  paragraph  on  page  40.  lines  12 
through  24. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  notes 
that  the  gentleman  raises  the  same 
point  of  order. 

Does  any  other  Member  care  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

If  not,  the  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of 
order,  and  that  paragraph  wUl  be 
stricken. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Holcut. 
MS.  and  many  others  reared  there 
have  shown  a  greatness  in  cooperating 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  our 
Govemment  in  the  development  of 
the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 
They  have  given  up  their  town. 
Holcut.  a  historic  community,  to  this 
progress.  The  town  of  Holcut,  MS.  was 
the  only  town  to  be  displaced  by  the 
waterway. 

To  them  we  express  our  admiration. 
Truly,  the  citizens  of  Holcut  are  like 
those  who  have  made  such  contribu- 
tions throughout  history;  they  revere 
the  past  but  are  willing  to  build  on  it. 

In  order  to  honor  the  citizens  of 
Holcut  and  to  honor  the  history  of  the 
town,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  should 
develop  from  funds  available  a  suita- 
ble plaque  and  marker  to  provide  rec- 
ognition for  this  historical  site  of 
Holcut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerii  will 
read  the  paragraph  at  the  top  of  page 
41. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  line  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
Memorandum  is  hereby  named  "The  Harold 
T.  (Bis)  Johnson  Callfomla-Paclfic  North- 
west Intertie  line". 
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The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Clerk   will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


CHAPTER  V 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FDNDB 
APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mm.TlLATEEAL  ECOEOmC  ASSISTANCE 

INTEKNATIOHAL  PniANCIAL  iNSnTUTIONS 

CONiaiSUTlON  TO  THE  UTTERNATIOHAL  BANE 

FOR  REcoNsrancnoH  and  oEviLonfEMT 
For  payment  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  in- 
creased capital  stock,  as  authorized  by  the 
Internationa]  Financial  Institutions  Act. 
$30,000,925  for  the  General  Capital  In- 
crease, as  authorized  by  section  39  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

LnOTATIOH  or  CALLABLE  CATITAL 
SUBSCRIJTIOM 

The  United  SUtes  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment may  subscribe  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  to  the  callable  portion  of  the 
United  States  share  of  increases  in  capital 
stock  in  an  amount  not  to  exeed 
8370.023,735. 

COHTEIBUTION  TO  THE  anEB-AMBUCAN 
DEVEUVIIENT  BANK 

For  payment  to  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  United  States  share  of  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  reaouroes  if  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations.  $72,500,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  $3,000,000 
for  the  United  States  share  of  the  capital 
for  the  Inter- American  Investment  Corpora- 
tion to  remain  available  untQ  expended:  and 
$40,001,171  for  the  United  States  share  of 
the  Increase  in  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  to  remain  available  until  expended, 

LnOTATION  OP  CALIABLB  CAPTTAL 
SUBSCBimON 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  may  subscribe 
without  fiscal  year  limltatitm  to  the  callable 
capital  portlm  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  increase  in  capital  stock  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $849,000,244. 

CONTRIBXmON  TO  THE  ASIAN  DBVBIiOniENT 


For  payment  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  for 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  in- 
crease in  resources  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  $91,232,340  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Department  op  Staxb 

international  organizations  and  pboobamb 

(transfer  op  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs". 
$5,688,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Economic  Sumwrt  Fund"  for  Lebanon 
as  provided  in  Public  Law  98-63:  Provided, 
That  these  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  International  Atomic  E^aergy  Agency. 
Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

AoENcrr  for  Intesirational  Develop 


POPmjiTioN.  development  assistance 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  of  1085,  as  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  98-473.  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  entitled 
"Population,  Development  Assistance": 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  in  this 
bill  nor  any  unobligated  balances  from  prior 
appropriations  may  be  made  available  to 
any  organization  or  program  which  sup- 
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poru  or  paiticipstes  In  the  ntmnasement  of 

ft  pragnm  of  ooerdve  Kbortlon. 

rATMBrr  to  thb  roanai  mvici  umBmrr 

AMD  USAUUTT  PDMB 

Par  An  Additional  Amount  for  "PAyment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  And  DisabU- 
ity  Fund".  $1,302,000. 

KOMOmc  SUFTOIT  rUKO 

For  An  AdditkniAl  Amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund".  $3,008,000,000:  i>ro- 
videO.  ThAt  of  the  fundi  provided  by  this 
PATAgTAph  $1,500,000,000  AhAU  be  AVAiUble 
for  lanel;  $600,000,000  Ahall  be  AVAllmble  for 
Egypt;  And  $8,000,000  ahaJl  be  AVAllable  for 
the  Middle  EAAt  RegionAl  ProgTAm:  ProvUi- 
ed  further,  ThAt  the  funds  provided  by  this 
parAgiAph  shall  not  exceed  the  Amount  con- 
tained in  an  official  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest transmitted  to  the  Congress:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  provided  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  untQ  they 
have  bem  authorised:  Provided  further. 
That  the  funds  provided  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  untQ  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988. 

AiminfiirT  orraaD  bt  m.  browh  or 

COLOBASO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkowm  of  Col- 
orado: On  page  44.  line  3.  strike 
"$3,008,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,506,000,000":  and  on  line  5.  strike 
"$500,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  Egypt:" 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  meet  In  troubled  times.  We 
meet  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  deficit 
this  year  that  will  exceed  $200  billion. 
Some  estimates  run  as  high  as  $215 
billion.  Others  think  it  may  go  even 
higher.  We  are  not  unaware  of  this 
crisia.  As  a  Congress,  we  have  met  and 
begun  to  take  strong  action.  We  recog- 
nize that  the  future  economic  strength 
of  this  Nation  lies  in  our  ability  to 
bring  some  balance  to  our  economy. 

This  body  has  chosen  to  freeze  the 
authorizations  for  NASA— not  an  easy 
act  We  voted  to  freese  the  funding  for 
NSF.  We  voted  to  freeze  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
We  voted  to  freeze  a  variety  of  other 
programs. 

There  are  proposals  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  push  for  an  across- 
the-board  freeze. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
suggested  a  freeze  in  COLA's. 

This  body  has  acted  to  freeze,  or  at 
least  suggest  in  the  budget  document, 
to  freeze  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

At  the  time  we  are  doing  this,  we 
have  in  this  supplemental  a  $500  mil- 
lion increase  in  fimdlng  for  Enrpt. 

Now.  let  me  make  it  very  clear.  I 
bear  no  animosity  for  the  country  of 
Egypt,  but  they  have  already  received 
$2.2  billion  and  what  this  body  is  pro- 
posing to  do  in  this  supplemental,  is  to 
give  Egypt  a  $500  million  increase  over 
the  $2.2  billion  it  already  receives, 
while  we  freeze  Federal  employees' 
salaries  and  we  freeze  NASA  and  we 
freeze  a  variety  of  other  agencies. 


Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  Indefensible. 
We  cannot  turn  to  our  own  people  and 
freeze  their  funds  and  pay  and  have 
an  encMmous  increase  for  Egypt. 

It  Is  not  a  matter  of  liking  or  dislik- 
ing EOrpt.  It  is  a  matter  of  bringing 
some  fiscal  sanity  to  this  country's 
econoo$y  and  to  this  country's  budget. 

Let  i^e  suggest  that  this  amendment 
simply  removes  the  $500  million  year- 
end  botous.  It  does  not  cut  the  amount 
of  aid  Egypt  receives. 

We  OD  not  have  the  resources  for  an 
enorm#us  bonus  to  Egypt.  I  am  not 
sure  w4  have  the  resources  for  the  $2.2 
billion  that  we  are  already  giving. 

Let  tts  make  one  point  very  clear. 
Aid  to  Israel  and  aid  to  Egypt  are  not 
tied  together.  We  are  not  obligated  to 
fund  %ypt  at  the  same  rate  we  fimd 
Israel.  Not  increasing  the  aid  to  I^ypt 
does  n*t  imperil  our  assistance  to  the 
State  ojf  Israel. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  9ROWN  of  Colorado.  I  wiU  be 
glad  td  yield  as  soon  as  I  finish  two 
other  ^ints.  if  the  gentleman  would 
permit  me. 

We  are  talking  about  in  this  supple- 
mental a  $500  million  bonus  to  Egypt. 
The  faf t  is,  they  have  been  unable  to 
even  spend  the  money  we  have  already 
given.  There  is  $2.1  billion  in  aid  un- 
spent at  this  point.  Imagine  another 
domestic  program  where  you  had  not 
even  been  able  to  spend  the  money 
you  had  already  received  and  you  were 
trying  to  push  another  $500  million  on 
them.  , 

Nextj  I  think  it  is  important  for  us 
to  look  at  our  history.  The  Camp 
David  accords  do  not  specify  that 
there  be  a  parity  between  the  aid  to 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Egypt  has  already 
receivefl  $12  billion  since  1978.  No  one. 
no  one  could  possible  accuse  the 
United  States  of  being  stingy  in  this 
area. 

The  lact  is  Egypt  has  failed  to  main- 
tain ait  ambassador  to  the  State  of 
Israel.  If  we  give  them  a  bonus  at  a 
time  they  have  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
Camp  David  accords,  we  are  saying 
they  do  not  have  to.  We  are  rewarding 
them  for  failing  to  live  up  to  those  ac- 
cords. 

Our  activity  by  providing  a  bonus 
says  that  we  do  not  care  whether  they 
live  up  to  those  accords  or  not.  I  know 
our  rhf  toric  is  to  the  other  point,  but 
the  fadt  is  when  it  comes  down  to  it. 
we  will  have  provided  them  a  bonus 
for  failing  to  live  up  to  their  agree- 
ment. 

There  are  other  items  with  regard  to 
trade  and  tourism  agreements  that 
have  come  out  of  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords that  have  not  been  honored. 
Egypt  has  refused  to  let  the  U.S. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  use  the  Red 
Sea  ports  on  a  regiilar  basis. 

In  the  United  Nations.  Egypt,  that 
receives  $2.2  billion  a  year  from  us. 
has  voted  against  the  U.S.  position 
76.6  pe  -cent  of  the  time. 


The  CHAIRIiCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Browh]  hag  expired. 

(At  the  roquest  of  Mr.  Rudd.  and  by 
unanimous  I  consent,  Mr.  Bsowif  of 
Colorado  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  know 
there  are  seme  folks  here  who  would 
like  to  addr^  an  inquiry. 

I  would  merely  close  with  this.  It  is 
ln«>propriaie  at  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis 
for  us  to  provide  $600  million  bonus  to 
Egypt.         I 

It  is  inappropriate  for  us  to  reward  a 
country  thi|t  has  voted  against  us  76 
percent  of  the  time. 

It  is  inaparopriate  for  us  to  provide 
a  bonus  for  a  country  that  has  failed 
to  live  up  t^  the  Camp  David  accords. 
And  to  psovide  that  $500  million 
bonus  at  this  time  sends  a  message 
that  we  do  hot  care  whether  they  live 
up  to  their  tereement  or  not. 

Mr.  RUDp.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jfield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlem^  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDp.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  I  gentleman  for  bringing 
these  facts  supporting  his  amendment 
and  I  support  that  amendment. 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  one 
question,  please? 

Does  the  ientleman  know  how  much 
funding  weThave  given  to  Egypt  since 
the  Camp  E^vid  accords? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  fig- 
ures that  l|  have  seen  indicates  that 
they  have  received  $12  billion  since 
1978. 

Mr.  RUDp.  The  gentleman  was  Indi- 
cating that  Israel  has  received  $12  bil- 
lion, but  E^t,  is  that  what  the  gen- 
tleman hadTln  mind  for  them.  $12  bil- 
lion? 

Mr.  BRpWN  of  Colorado.  Tes. 
Israel  has  jreceived  well  above  that 
figure. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  tthese  facts  bear  supporting 
of  the  amendment. 

BCr.  BRO\  i^  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thai  Ik  the  gentleman  for  the 
clarification , 

I  yield  bat  k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think 
anyone  nee4s  to  be  reminded  that  the 
bill  we  are  talking  about  here  today 
does  contain  $1.5  billion  for  the  State 
of  Israel. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Brown  amend- 
ment to  delete  $500  million  in  supple- 
mental economic  assistance  for  Egypt. 
These  funda  are  essential  to  that  coim- 
try  and  we 'have  to  support  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  our  friend  and  support- 
er in  the  Middle  East. 

The  $500  million  in  this  bill  is  there 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  review  by  the 
administration  of  the  economic  needs 


of  Egypt  and  the  serious  economic 
crisis  that  country  faces. 

The  administration  has  recognized 
serious  problems  resulting  from 
Egypt's  heavily  subsidized  economy, 
but  more  importantly,  has  recognized 
the  strong  efforts  of  the  Mubarak  gov- 
ernment in  Egypt  to  refonn  that  econ- 
omy and  to  set  it  on  a  more  solid  foot- 
ing. 
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A  strong  Egyptian  economy  is  cru- 
cial to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  because  a  strong  economy  will 
promote  stability  and  moderation.  And 
I  would  suggest  that  lack  of  stability 
and  immoderation  are  the  real  dangers 
and  the  real  enemies  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Elgypt  is  a  pivotal  nation  in  the 
region  and  the  United  States  must 
meet  its  needs  at  the  present  time. 
Egypt  is  seeking  to  reform  its  econo- 
my, reducing  subsidies,  and  state  inter- 
vention, and  opening  the  economy  to 
more  private  sector  activity  and  a 
more  market  oriented  atmosphere. 

The  United  States  strongly  supports 
this  action.  In  fact,  this  Congress  has 
often  chided  Egypt  and  pressed  the 
administration  to  open  up  the  Egyp- 
tian economy,  and  these  funds  are 
needed  to  support  that  very  effort. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  I  think, 
the  way  these  funds  are  being  provid- 
ed to  Eeypt-  They  are  not  being  given 
to  Egypt  in  a  lump  sum  without  con- 
sideration of  the  results.  The  commit- 
tee has  provided  these  funds  with  the 
understanding  that  they  wiU  be  dis- 
persed over  a  2-year  period  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986  in  incre- 
ments which  are  based  on  Egypt's 
achievements  of  continuing  economic 
reforms. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  Egypt  reform  its  economy 
and  remain  economically  strong,  and 
these  funds  are  to  be  provided  to 
Egypt  only  with  the  understanding 
that  Egypt  does  precisely  that. 

It  is  clear  to  all  of  us  here  in  the 
House  I  think  that  we  must  cut  spend- 
ing back  to  the  bare  minimiun  and 
cannot  fund  unnecessary  programs. 
But  I  believe  very  strongly  this  is  a 
necessary  program  and  that  these 
funds  are  important  to  the  economy  of 
a  strong  friend  and  ally  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
opiiose  this  amendment. 

Our  efforts  at  reducing  the  U.S. 
budget  deficit  cannot  override  our  na- 
tional security  interests.  A  strong  and 
stable  Egyptian  economy  with  these 
funds  will  clearly  promote  the  nation- 
al security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  send  a  different 
kind  of  message  than  the  one  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Browk] 
has  suggested,  and  that  is  that  what  is 
being  said  in  the  Middle  East  all  of  the 
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time  will  be  proven  in  the  eyes  of 
many  there  to  be  true;  namely,  that 
we  only  have  one  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  we  do  not  have  a  balanced 
and  evenhanded  policy.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  passage,  as  I  say,  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  be  read 
by  many  in  the  area  as  evidence  of 
that  feeling  they  already  have. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

IiSr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  am  h^>py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Blr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  would  Just  raise  a  question.  We,  of 
course,  supply  Egypt  $2.2  billion  a 
year  now  and  that  is  continued. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Iilr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  feeling  that  the  $2.2  bil- 
lion is  not  enough  to  get  them  to 
adopt  the  reforms  that  he  has  talked 
about?  If  they  would  not  adopt  the  re- 
forms with  $2.2  billion  a  year,  why 
would  they  adopt  them  with  another 
$500  million  bonus? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Certainly  the 
feeling  of  the  administration,  who  has 
studied  this  very  carefully,  is  that  this 
is  requlrd  to  continue  the  economic  re- 
covery in  that  country.  But  I  think  the 
strongest  argiiment  for  my  position, 
and  against  the  gentleman's,  is  the 
psychological  one.  frankly,  of  the  mes- 
sage it  would  send  and  the  damage 
that  it  would  do  or  could  do,  hopefully 
would  not  do,  but  could  do  to  the 
peace  process,  which,  while  it  is  not  at 
an  advanced  stage,  we  might  say  at 
least  there  is  a  glimmering  of  hope. 
That  is  probably  the  best  way  to  put 
it.  There  is  progress,  there  is  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  California  share  my 
concern  that  this  appears  to  be  re- 
warding Egypt  at  a  time  that  they 
have  failed  to  live  up  to  the  Camp 
David  accords? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  That  Is  one 
interpretation  that  could  be  made.  But 
I  am  afraid  that  the  other  interpreta- 
tion, the  one  that  I  suggested,  is  the 
one  more  likely  to  be  made,  not  only 
by  Egypt  but  by  our  other  friends  in 
the  area. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  as  those  in  the 
Chamber  who  know  me  are  very  well 
aware,  there  are  many  issues  upon 
which  I  disagree  with  Uie  administra- 
tion. I  disagree  with  them  fimdamen- 
tally  on  South  Africa.  I  disagree  very 
strongly  with  their  position  on  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  if  there  is  one  area  where  I 
think  this  administration  is  doing  a 
good  Job  it  is  in  the  area  of  the  Middle 
East.  And  I  think  we  ought  to  fully 
understand  what  this  amendment 
would  put  at  risk. 


I  share  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  about 
the  need  for  fiscal  stringency,  and  I 
would  be  curious  when  the  regular  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  to  the  floor  how 
many  people  will  at  that  point  back  up 
what  the  Chair  intends  to  do  in  pro- 
ducing a  very  lean  regular  appropria- 
tion bill,  because  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  subcommittee  chairman  to  make  a 
number  of  significant  reductions 
below  the  administration's  request. 

But  at  this  point  I  think  we  need  to 
understand  why  we  have  a  special 
case.  The  administration  asked  the 
Congress  to  do  two  things.  They  asked 
the  Congress  to  i^iprove  a 
$1,500,000,000  special  supplemental  to 
Israel  in  order  to  provide  transition  as- 
sistance to  enable  it  to  attack  some  of 
its  very  serious  economic  problems; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  administra- 
tion asked  the  Congress  to  also  ap- 
prove $500  million  as  a  companion 
item  in  additional  assistance  to  Egypt. 

The  easy  thing  for  the  administra- 
tion to  do  in  the  case  of  Israel,  because 
Israel  is  a  very  close  ally  and  friend, 
the  easy  thing  for  the  administration 
to  do  would  have  simply  been  to  say, 
"OK,  we  will  give  you  the  money,  no 
ifs.  ands,  or  buts."  The  administration 
did  not  do  that.  The  administration, 
instead,  appointed  Dr.  Herb  Stein,  Dr. 
Fischer,  and  several  others  as  part  of 
an  economic  panel  to  review  what  ac- 
tually needed  to  be  done  to  assure  that 
this  additional  assistance  to  Israel 
would  not  become  a  permanent  add-on 
to  the  budget.  They  wanted  to  assure 
that  this  would  l>e  a  one  time,  tempo- 
rary request  to  get  them  over  the 
hurdle. 

And  so  they  asked  the  Congress— 
and  we  complied—  to  make  this  money 
available  in  a  way  which  would  give 
the  adminstration  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  schedule  under  which  it 
would  actually  be  provided  to  Israel, 
so  that  they  would  be  able  to  try  to 
maintain,  frankly,  some  friendly  pres- 
sure on  the  Israeli  Government  to 
meet  the  economic  reforms  that  are 
necessary. 

The  committee  chose  to  do  that 
same  thing  for  Egypt.  We  chose  to, 
also  give  the  administration  the  au- 
thority to  determine  the  timing  of  the 
granting  of  this  additional  economic 
assistance  in  order  to  put  some  friend- 
ly pressure  on  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment to  try  to  follow  through  on  some 
of  the  reforms  that  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  ths  is  not  going  to  be  a 
permanent  addition. 

I  have  great  doubts  personally  that 
either  Egypt  or  Israel  will  actually 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  actually 
get  their  econoinie  problems  under 
control.  I  think  that  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. But  the  subcommittee  has  tried 
to  march  down  the  same  road  with  the 
administration.  We  wanted  no  seams 
to  develop  between  us  and  the  admin- 
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istnUion  to  nuke  clear  to  both  coun- 
tries that  we  are  tnring  to  approach 
this  in  a  unified  way. 

liCake  no  mistake  about  it.  on  the 
subject  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  this  is  not  Just  an  economic 
issue.  There  is  not  one  partner  to 
Camp  David;  there  are  two  parties  to 
the  Camp  David  accords. 

In  my  Judgment  the  best  single  way 
that  we  can  assure  that  Camp  David 
never  moves  beyond  its  existing  status, 
to  bring  in  other  parties  to  the  peace 
process,  is  to  pass  this  amendment 
today.  To  pass  this  amendment  today 
would  send  a  clear  message  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  moderation 
on  the  part  of  any  Arab  coimtry. 

The  CHAnuCAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obkt] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  To  pass  this  amendment 
would  send  a  clear  message  that  there 
are  no  rewards  for  trying  to  cooperate 
in  the  peace  process.  To  pass  this 
amendment  today  would  send  a  clear 
signal  to  Syria,  and  to  Mr.  Arafat,  and 
to  the  Saudis  and  a  number  of  other 
parties  that  there  is  really  no  need  to 
be  responsible,  and  there  is  no  need  to 
look  for  peace. 

I  think  it  would  be  greatly  discourag- 
ing to  the  efforts  the  administration  is 
engaged  in  now  to  bring  the  Israelis 
and  the  Jordanians  and  the  Egyptians 
all  together  in  a  second  stage  of  Camp 
David. 

The  committee  conducted  an  on-site 
review  of  both  the  Israeli  requests  and 
the  Egyptian  requests  over  the  spring 
break. 
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I  think  anyone  who  was  on  that 
Journey  knows  that  the  committee 
pressed  both  governments  extremely 
hard  in  terms  of  the  needed  economic 
reform  that  is  essential  to  prevent  this 
from  being  a  permanent  increase  in 
appropriation.  I  Just  think  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Congress 
and  administration  remain  united  on 
this  one  because  the  administration  is 
doing  as  good  a  Job  as  can  be  done  in 
this  area  under  the  circumstances,  and 
we  owe  them,  because  of  the  quality  of 
their  work  in  this  area,  we  owe  them 
our  support. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  support  the 
gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  I  think  that  probably  no 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  spoken  out  more  last  year 
and  the  year  before  on  the  problems 
of  Egyptian  noncompliance  with  the 
Camp  David  agreements  and  the  possi- 


bilittr  that  if  that  situation  continued 
to  (leteriorate  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  Che  foreign  aid  for  the  Egyptian 
Go^mment.  But  the  fact  of  the 
T  Is  that  the  situation  has  not 
not  deteriorated  but,  in  my  opin- 
has  somewhat  improved— al- 
igh  certainly  not  100  percent— 
where  we  were  when  we  consid- 
last  year's  foreign  aid  bill  in  the 
>priations  Committee, 
lerefore  Join  the  chairman  of  the 
sub^mmittee  in  suggesting  that  this 
would  be  an  extremely  poor  time  in 
whi^h  to  try  to  decouple  these  two  aid 
programs.  They  both  flow  inevitably 
fro^  the  Camp  David  agreements. 
Th^  is  no  doubt  that  President 
Sadat,  when  he  entered  Into  the  Camp 
Dav|d  agreements,  did  so  in  part  to  im- 
proije  the  economic  well-being  of  his 
ttian  citizenry.  That  is  the  reason 
he  #as  willing  to  reduce  the  level  of 
tenaon  in  the  Mideast  because  he 
coulp  see  what  that  was  doing  to  the 
Egyptian  economy  and  the  Egyptian 
people. 

8a  I  think,  given  the  modest  turna- 
round in  the  performance  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Government  under  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  and  the  discussions 
of  (he  Mideast  at  this  point,  this 
wotdd  be  a  very  bad  time  in  which  to 
supi  ort  this  amendment. 

(G  n  request  of  Mr.  Rood  and  by 
unai  limous  consent,  Mr.  Obky  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
leman  3^eld  for  a  question? 

OBEY.  I  surely  do  yield  to  the 
leman. 
RX7DD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect  the  gentle- 
nuuVs  careful  legislative  workmanship, 
havlbg  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  I  am  a 
little  concerned  about  this  one  aspect 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Camp 
David  accords,  in  my  opinion.  We  have 
$2.1  billion  in  the  pipeline  for  Egypt 
unspent  and  yet  to  provide  an  addi- 
tioniJ  $200  million  disturbs  me  greatly 
in  view  of  the  fact  of  the  size  of  our 
own  debt  and  deficit  which  tells  me  we 
do  not  have  that  kind  of  money  to  pro- 
vide; 

How  does  the  gentleman  feel  about 
that? 

M-.  OBEY.  Let  me  be  very  frank 
aboi  It  it.  My  honest  feelings  on  the 
subject  are  that  if  this  issue  Is  so  im- 
portant that  we  ought  to  fund  it,  then 
we  ought  to  raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for 
it,  father  than  borrow  the  money. 
Thai  is  my  honest  personal  view. 
Nonetheless,  I  am  trying  to  cooperate 
with  the  administration  in  this  in- 
stance, because  they  have  an  impor- 
tant) foreign  policy  goal.  I  would  also 
poiiit  out  that  it  is  giving  the  wrong 
impression  to  suggest  that  there  is 
somehow  free  money  laying  aroimd 
The  money  to  which  the  gentle- 
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man  refers  is  earmarked  for  projects 
which  hiive  not  yet  been  completed. 
That  moi  tey  is  under  obligation. 

Mr.  RIDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  does  n4t  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  K^aCP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
great  regard  for  our  colleague  from 
Colorado,  He  makes  eminent  good 
sense  in  many  areas.  But  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  at  this  point  in  the 
history  at  the  BCiddle  East  to  disrupt 
what  the  chairman  has  pointed  out  is 
a  very  fragile  relationship,  l>etween 
ourselves!  and  ^^^  Camp  David  nations, 
that  is.  Ittael  and  Egypt.  It  is  particu- 
larly imfortunate  timing  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  economic  history. 
Both  Istael  and  Egypt  have  very 
severe  bklance-of-payment  problems. 
To  disrupt  this  package,  which  appro- 
priates $1.5  billion  for  Israel  and  $500 
million  f6r  Egypt,  means  that  almost 
all  of  the  money  in  the  supplemental 
goes  to  Israel,  one  partner  in  the 
Camp  ^vid  accords  and  nothing  to 
Elgypt.  The  other  partner.  It  would  be, 
as  Mr.  Gbet  said,  a  terrible  signal  to 
those  moderate  governments  in  the 
Middle  Bast  whom  we  want  to  Join 
with  us  in  what  the  chairman  has 
caUed  Ca^p  Etaivid  II.  I  think  that  the 
Camp  David  agreement  is  the  linchpin 
of  peace  (n  the  Bfiddle  East,  if  there  is 
to  be  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we 
would  lilte  to  bring  Jordan  as  well  as 
the  other  responsible  nations,  into  this 
step-by-s(ep  peace  process.  Egypt  has 
been  a  very  positive  force  t>ehind  the 
whole  pekce  process.  Have  they  lived 
up  to  all  the  Camp  David  accords?  The 
answer  is  no.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yo^  pointed  out,  many  of  us 
have  been  critical  regarding  those  ele- 
ments of  Camp  E>avid  that  have  not 
been  observed.  But  Egypt  has  been  a 
stabilizing  influence  in  the  Middle 
East  at  A  time  of  great  tension.  Our 
support  lor  Elgypt  is  especially  impor- 
tant at  a! time  when  the  United  States 
is  very  ttixious  to  bring  Jordan  and 
other  responsible  Arab  nations  into 
this  proqess  that  Is  so  critical  to  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  amendment  is  poorly  timed; 
and  it  risks  Jeopardizing  support  for 
additlonsil  assistance  to  Israel.  Many 
of  us  think  this  is  a  very  critical 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  Israelis  need  economic  as- 
sistance and  our  support  in  moving 
the  peaoe  process  forward.  Egypt  is 
also  suffering  from  economic  prob- 
lems, perhMM  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Israel.  My  fear  is  that  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  fractiu-e  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States, 
Israel  and  Egypt.  For  this  reason.  I 
think  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

getitleman 


The 
I  would 
Colorado 
within  vihlch 


talks  about  a  signal. 

Bay  to  my  good  friend  from 

who    knows    the    regard 

I  hold  him.  that  this 


amendment  would  be  a  terrible  signal. 
Supplemental  aid  for  Egypt  does  not 
constitute  a  reward  for  pulling  their 
Ambassador  back  from  Tel  Aviv.  It  is  a 
response  to  legitimate  economic  needs. 
If  these  funds  are  denied,  we  would 
really  be  punishing  one  of  the  part- 
ners whose  support  is  so  critical  to 
bring  other  Arab  States  into  the  step- 
by-step  peace  process  which  began  at 
Camp  David  under  President  Carter 
and,  hopefully,  wiU  go  forward  imder 
this  President.  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  is  in  the  interest  of  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle,  of  Israel,  and  of  the 
Arab  States.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
State  of  Israel,  but  it  is  my  own  view 
on  this  subject  that  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, both  Likud  and  Labor,  would 
t>e  very  much  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment because  it  does  introduce  an  ele- 
ment of  inconsistency  into  a  relation- 
ship that  is  not  only  fragile  but  the 
very  key  to  the  future  peace  prospects 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mt.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Israeli  Government,  I 
have  not  talked  with  them. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  made  it  very  clear  that 
I  am  only  speaking  for  myself.  I  am 
Just  surmiislng  that  they  would  oppose 
it  if  not  publicly,  then  privately. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Our  office 
did  check  with  the  Embassy  and  they 
do  not  have  a  position  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  And  I  can  understand 
why.  I  think  Israel  is  wise  in  not 
taking  a  public  position  on  this  amend- 
ment either  for  or  against.  I  am  Just 
telling  you  as  someone  who  is  respon- 
sible in  this  subcommittee,  along  with 
Mr.  Obkt  from  Wisconsin,  for  trying 
to  hammer  out  a  bipartisan  aid  pack- 
age that  will  move  those  nations  for- 
ward toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
that  I  think  it  is  poorly  timed.  It 
would  be  a  very  bad  signal  to  our 
friends  in  the  Middle  East.  And  very 
importantly,  it  would  be  a  very  bad 
signal  to  Qadhafi.  Clearly,  Egypt,  bor- 
dered by  Libya  and  confronted  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  Sudanese  Govern- 
ment, is  a  vital  strategic  ally  for  the 
free  world,  in  the  Mideast  and  North 
Africa;  and  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Muba- 
rak, or  Mr.  Peres,  or  the  President, 
any  one  of  them  would  think  the  i>a8- 
sage  of  this  amendent  would  be  help- 
ful to  the  peace  process  in  the  Middle 
East. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  If  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Of  course  I  wilL 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  We  have 
been  told  Richard  Murphy,  the  Assist- 


ant Secretary  of  State  for  the  Near 
East  had  said,  quote: 

The  U.8.  has  made  no  commitment  for 
equality  of  aid. 

The  gentleman  had  referred  to  the 
concern  for  a  symmetry  between  aid  to 
Israel  and  aid  to  Egypt.  At  least  our 
research  has  shown  that  there  is  no 
commitment  in  that  area,  or  obliga- 
tion. 

(On  request  of  BCr.  Obey,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BIncp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)   

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin.  Before  I  yield  to  him. 
I  want  to  say  that  while  I  believe  there 
is  no  commitment  to  numerical  equali- 
ty of  aid,  certainly  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
the  peace  process  to  aid  both  Israel 
and  Egypt,  while  both  took  great  risks 
for  peace.  Part  of  this  $1.5  billion  is  to 
help  Israel  deal,  not  only  with  the 
puillout  from  Lebanon,  but  with  the 
pullout  from  the  Sinai  and  the  other 
terrible  costs  that  have  been  incurred 
by  that  nation.  In  Judging  the  need  for 
aid  to  Egypt.  let  us  remember  that 
there  is  a  very  severe  economic  prob- 
lem, in  Egypt  and  in  other  Northern 
African  countries  as  well,  and  that 
Egypt  is  so  critical  to  the  strategic  in- 
terests of  this  country  and  also  the 
peace  process.  On  that  basis,  I  support 
the  President's  $500  million  request 
for  Egypt. 

Why  is  not  the  gentleman  striking, 
in  the  spirit  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  he  mentioned  earlier,  the  aid  for 
Israel?  He  is  not  doing  it  because  clear- 
ly he  is  pro-Israel.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant, if  you  are  pro-Israel,  to  recognize 
that  it  is  incredibly  important  to  Israel 
to  have  Egypt  and  other  moderate 
Arab  Nations  involved  in  the  peace 
process,  not  outside  of  it.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  be  strong,  not  weak,  in  otu* 
dealings  with  Qadhafi  and  other  anti- 
Western  forces  in  the  region  and  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  send  them  the  wrong  signal. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, our  chairman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  Just  like  to  read  a 
portion  of  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Kenneth  W.  Dam,  who  at  the 
time  he  wrote  this  letter  was  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  and  he  said  in  part: 

The  actual  amounts  requested  for  each 
country  were  baaed  on  our  best  projection 
of  the  assistance  required  to  facilitate  order- 
ly economic  adjustment.  As  a  full  partner  in 
the  peace  process,  we  cannot  address  only 
one  partner's  problem  without  losing  the 
confidence  of  others  In  the  region  whose 
active  participation  is  essential  to  further 
progress. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say  after  de- 
scribing the  discussions  underway 
now;  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Proposals  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  sup- 
plemental assistance  Ecypt  needs  could  only 
have  an  adverse  Impact  on  this  important 
and  constructive  dialog. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  this  amendment 
would  have  an  adverse  Impact  upon 
IsraeL  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  sustain 
continuing  support  of  material  re- 
sources to  Israel,  absent  some  aid  to 
Egypt,  a  country  that  catalyzed  the 
peace  process.  That  is  not  to  endorse 
all  of  the  mistakes  that  the  E^gyptians 
have  made,  but  denying  aid  to  this 
country  would  be  a  terrible  message  to 
send  to  friends  of  the  peaoe  process  in 
the  Middle  East  at  this  very  criUcal 
point. 

Mr.  YATES.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEaiO*.  My  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  oppose  the  Brown  amendment 
for  the  reasons  that  he  has  explained 
and  for  the  reasons  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  have  already 
given  in  their  statements  to  the 
House. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Yatss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kmp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wHI 
continue  to  yield,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  critical  period,  not  only  for 
Camp  David  and  for  the  true  signato- 
ries together  with  us  to  the  Camp 
David  Treaty,  but  negotiations  are 
going  on  with  other  countries  such  as 
Jordan  in  an  effort  to  try  to  expand 
the  purposes  of  Camp  David  and  to 
bring  other  signatories  into  Camp 
David. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  if  this 
amendment  were  approved,  it  would 
set  back  that  peace  process  tremen- 
dously and  present  the  culmination  or 
the  successful  culmination  of  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts. 

We.  on  our  subcommittee,  have  criti- 
cized Egypt  for  its  failure  to  observe 
the  spirit  and  the  intent  and  the  letter 
of  the  Camp  David  Treaty.  We  have 
written  paragraphs  in  our  report 
urging  Egjrpt  to  change  and  adopt  a 
greater  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
Israel  and  we  are  frustrated  by  that. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
frustration  with  Egypt's  actions  and 
its  failure  to  cooperate  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  way.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  the  way  to 
achieve  what  I  think  the  gentleman 
wants  to  achieve. 

The  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

I  just  want  to  finish  by  saying  that  I. 
too,  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado,  but  do  not 
forget  the  sincerity  of  Egypt  in  coop- 
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eratlng  last  summer  with  the  United 
States  in  clearing  the  mines  from  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Oulf  of  Suez  canal. 
This  assistance  was  critical  in  defend- 
ing TJS.  strategic  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean. 
As  I  have  noted  before,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  accepting  this  amendment 
would  not  only  be  untimely,  but  might 
very  well  fracture  those  fragile  hopes 
for  peace  that  are  served  by  encourag- 
ing Egypt  and  Israel  to  continue  the 
process  begun  at  Camp  David,  and  to 
bring  other  responsible  Arab  nations 
into  the  process. 

Bdr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  speak  on  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  and  congratulate 
my  good  friend  of  many  years,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Obey.  He  did  an 
exemplary  Job;  we  had  a  very  difficult 
Job  in  the  subcommittee  on  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions.  He  put 
together  a  real  good  package  which  I 
supported,  and  incidentally,  David.  I 
am  very  happy  to  note  that  today  it 
went  through  on  a  voice  vote. 

He  has  been  a  good  chairman  in  his 
first  year  at  the  helm,  and  I  know  he 
is  going  to  be  a  great  chairman  of  that 
subcommittee.  Davx.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  eliminating  the  sup- 
plemental economic  assistance  for 
Egypt. 

The  President  requested  this  $500 
million  in  emergency  assistance  to 
Egypt  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
package  of  timely,  negotiated  aid  to 
the  Middle  East.  Two  other  parts  of 
this  package.  $1.5  million  for  Israel 
and  $8  million  for  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  residents,  were  also  requested 
and  have  been  included  in  the  bill. 
Based  on  the  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  of  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  it  is 
expected  that  a  request  for  Jordan  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  million  to 
$300  million  will  also  be  forthcoming 
from  the  administration— perhaps  to 
be  added  to  this  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Part  of  the 
rationale  for  this  aid  is  economic,  but 
the  larger  reason  is  political.  The 
United  States  has  a  large  stake  in  pro- 
moting the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Camp  David  peace  process 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
has  a  large  stake  in  the  stability  of 
Egypt.  The  United  States  must  contin- 
ue to  play  an  evenhanded  role  when 
dealing  with  our  diverse  friends  in 
that  region. 

We  find  ourselves  again  at  a  very 
critical  juncture  in  the  Middle  East. 
While  new  players  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  discuss  peace,  new  and 
continuing  uncertainties  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Sudan  threaten  to  imdermine 


that  brogress.  This  is  definitely  not 
the  t|me  to  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
aid  t4  one  side  while  ignoring  the  le- 
gitimlite  needs  of  the  other. 

Weimust  support  the  serious  efforts 
undertaken  recently  by  both  Israel 
and  l^gypt  to  improve  their  bilateral 
relatibnship.  Knocking  out  this  aid  to 
Egypt  would  have  an  adverse  impact 
on  this  important  and  constructive 
dialot. 

The  sponsor  of  this  amendment  says 
we  shouldn't  send  any  more  aid  to 
Egypt  because  there  is  still  money  in 
the  pipeline.  Sure,  there  is  money 
there,  although  that  pipeline  has  been 
getting  smaller  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  as  projects  become  implemented. 
But  those  funds  in  the  pipeline  are  al- 
ready programmed  for  specific  pur- 
poses. This  additional  aid  is  intended 
to  meet  unexpected  financial  and  bal- 
ance of  payments  emergencies  due  to 
lower  oil  prices  auid  remittances  from 
Egyptians  working  abroad.  This  aid 
will  be  disbursed  as  a  cash  transfer  in 
tranches  by  the  President  as  Egypt  im- 
proves its  economic  performance. 

Thi^  is  intended  as  a  one-shot  bal- 
ance of  pajrments  boost  to  assist  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  take  the 
tougn  economic  policy  reform  meas- 
ures tiecessary  to  put  their  economy 
on  a  sustainable  basis. 

Of  course,  Egypt  has  had  problems 
implementing  some  assistance  projects 
in  the  past.  They  are  trying  to  support 
45  million  people  largely  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  Hile  River.  They  have  had  thou- 
sands! of  years  to  build  up  a  bureaucra- 
cy, compared  to  our  200  years.  They 
knowlthey  have  problems,  and  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  has  been  trj^ing.  with 
considerable  political  courage,  to  ad- 
dress those  problems.  But  he  needs 
our  help. 

Doq't  cut  his  political  and  economic 
It  from  under  him.  It  is  the  in- 
of  all  concerned— the  United 
Israel.  Egypt,  and  the  entire 
I— that  we  continue  to  play  an 
evenhanded  role  in  the  Middle  East. 

Vote  against  this  amendment. 

D  1430 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend,  and  I 
mean)  good  friend— the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Browh]. 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  As 
one  fi-om  the  West,  it  is  good  to  hear 
of  l|is  strong  support  for  water 
projects,  even  if  they  are  in  Egsrpt. 

I  wbuld  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  information  I  have  been  given  in- 
dicates that  rather  than  the  pipeline 
narrojwing 

Thi  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Comt]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Browh  of  Colora- 
do and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
CoNTC  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  The  infor- 
mation I  have  been  given  indicated 
that  instepul  of  the  pipeline  getting 
smaller,  it]  is  increasing.  Egypt  has  re- 
ceived %\A  billion  in  1981.  $1.9  billion 
in  1982.  $&.3  billion  in  1983,  so  that 
what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  not  a 
shrinking  pipeline  but  an  increasing 
pipeline.  14  that  information  correct? 

Mr.  COHTE.  No.  The  annual  aid 
levels  are  I  rising,  but  the  pipeline  is 
lower.  Whikt  you  have  to  realize  is  that 
a  lot  of  that  pipeline  is  already  com- 
mitted. Even  though  the  pipeline  is 
there,  thoke  funds  are  committed  for 
development  projects.  That  is  why  it  is 
shrinkinr.  It  is  getting  smaller. 

ISx.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentle^MLn. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  mpve  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  IB  to  examine  the  rationale 
that  has  peen  given  by  so  many  of 
those  who  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
think  that ithe  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do has  sotne  noble  motives  in  mind 
when  he  offers  this  amendment,  but 
the  realitv  is  that  there  is  a  time  in 
this  country  always,  during  any 
budget  process,  when  we  have  to 
weigh  the  political  value  of  the  money 
we  spend  I  against  the  value  of  the 
money  its^. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  United 
States  ha«  invested,  over  the  years, 
tremendous  amounts  of  dollars,  but.  in 
addition,  in  the  Middle  East,  has  in- 
vested tremendous  amounts  of  its  po- 
litical assess,  its  political  courage  and 
its  manpower.  Nobody  can  forget  just 
a  little  luider  2  years  ago  what  hap- 
pened to  almost  250  of  our  marines  in 
the  Middle  East,  in  Lebanon.  We  have 
an  investn^ent  there,  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  to  bring  slowly  but 
surely  the  babe  of  peace,  this  infant, 
to  nurtiuii^,  to  maturity. 

We  are  tight  now  seeing  a  process 
which  slowly,  himibly,  sometimes  even 
inperceptlily,  is  moving  forward,  and 
that  is  an  ^portant  sign. 

The  Camp  David  process  that  start- 
ed in  1977  was  an  unusual  process  be- 
cause we  saw  for  the  first  time  an 
Arab  Stat^  willing  to  have  the  courage 
sufficient  to  stand  up  and  make  peace 
with  Israel,  its  neighbor. 

The  Unl«d  States  pledged  at  that 
time  and  has  fulfilled  that  pledge  to 
be  part  of  the  ongoing  process  of  using 
that  as  the  first  step  to  get  peace  in 
the  Middlf  East.  We  have  continued 
our  strong  secure  relationship  with 
Israel  and]  have  now  gotten  a  strong 
secure  relitionship  with  Egypt.  And. 
remember,  Egypt  had  been  origiiudly 
very  mucli|  in  the  camp  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  buying  arms,  getting  mate- 
rial aid  a^d  money  from  the  Soviet 
Union;  they  have  now  turned  away 


and  they  have  rejected  the  Soviet 
Union  and  they  have  thrown  the  Rus- 
sian advisers  out  of  Egypt  and  have 
much  more  come  to  oiu-  side. 

In  additicm,  in  recent  months  they 
have  been  the  strength  which  has  al- 
lowed Jordan  to  renew  diplomatic  ties 
with  Egypt,  to  bring  other  Arab  coun- 
tries closer.  Iraq  renewing  ties  with 
the  United  States,  movement  that  is 
toward  our  side,  movement  that  2 
years  ago,  when  that  terrible  tragedy 
happened  in  Lebanon,  people  said 
would  not  occur  That  the  United 
States  had  lost  all  its  influence;  they 
wrung  their  hands  and  said  we  are  fin- 
ished in  the  Middle  East.  Oh,  we  were, 
for  about  2  weeks.  The  reality  is  that, 
given  their  own  devices,  they  must 
move  in  this  direction,  because  the 
other  direction  is  an  alternative  they 
do  not  want  to  contemplate. 

We  must  now  play  that  as  well  as  we 
can.  This  $500  million  appropriation 
as  a  supplemental  for  their  economic 
problems  in  Egypt  is  one  way  to  do 
that.  It  is  needed.  It  is  not  just  a  gift. 
This  is  a  very  important  loan  of 
money  to  these  people  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a  very  strong  economy 
which  helps  us  to  secure  peace  in  the 
region.  And  they  have  been  a  good 
friend. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  it  does.  It  tiUTis 
around  a  policy  that  we  have  had  in 
this  country,  especiaUy  in  the  State 
Department,  for  too  many  years.  That 
is  the  carrot  and  stick  approach.  We 
given  them  all  the  carrots  they  want, 
and  then  we  beat  ourselves  over  the 
head  with  the  stick.  We  have  for  years 
been  giving  favors  in  advance  of  actual 
deeds  being  done.  But  in  the  case  of 
Egypt,  it  was  not  promises;  it  was  de- 
livery. They  followed  through  on 
Camp  David.  They  provided  an  impe- 
tus for  us.  It  cost  their  leader  his  life, 
but  he  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 
they  have  followed  through. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
vote  this  amendment  up.  It  has  a  chill- 
ing effect  on  what  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  do. 

And  let  me  just  close  by  saying  this: 
We  right  now  should  never  be  lulled 
by  voting  against  this  amendment  into 
believing  that  this  Congress  subscribes 
to— and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  my  op- 
position to— the  actions  of  Egypt 
lately  with  reference  to  Camp  David. 
They  should  be  warned.  This  Congress 
is  on  record,  and  I  delivered  a  letter 
signed  by  many  in  this  Chamber  to 
Mr.  Mubarak  when  he  was  here  just  2 
months  ago,  signed  by  over  100  of  ouj 
colleagues,  saying.  "Send  the  ambassa- 
dor back  to  Israel,  commit  yourself 
fully  to  Camp  David."  This  money  is 
no  reward  for  their  noncompliance.  It 
is  a  recognition  that  we  have  a  con- 
tinuing strong  relationship  with  them 
and  also  that  we  will  not  abandon  our 
friends  but  we  want  our  friends  to 
commit  themselves  to  what  on  paper 
they  have  agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Sktth] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sioth 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  And  I  want 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  understand 
that  voting  this  amendment  down 
gives  no  carte  blanche  for  Egypt.  They 
still  must  commit  themselves  fully  to 
the  Camp  David  process,  and  that 
means  day-to-day  commitment  with 
Camp  David. 

But  this  amendment  is  the  wrong 
way  to  try  and  get  compliance  by 
Egypt  with  the  Camp  David  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
whole  area  in  the  light  of  what  the 
United  States  has  done  and  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  for  the  peace  proc- 
ess. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks 
and  especially  to  underscore  the  last 
comments  that  the  gentleman  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem 
with  this  amendment  is  that  the 
timing  is  totally  out  of  sync.  Had  an 
amendment  of  this  kind  been  offered  6 
or  8  months  ago,  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  appropriate  beoiuse 
Eg3rpt  indeed  was  engaging  in  what 
has  been  described  as  a  cold  peace;  it 
seemed  not  to  be  adhering  to  the  com- 
mitments it  made  in  the  Camp  David 
agreements. 

But  over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  there  has  been  the  restoration, 
the  renewal,  fragile  as  it  is,  of  the 
peace  process;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
now  would  be  exactly  the  wrong  time 
to  adopt  this  Idnd  of  an  amendment 
and  send  a  message  which  would  only 
chill  those  efforts. 

So  I  would  urge,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman      from      Colorado      [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  concern  over  the  Camp  David 
accords,  and  I  certainly  commend  him 
for  his  actions  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Egypt  has  withdrawn  its 
ambassador.  But  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: Does  he  share  my  concern  about 
the  trade  and  tourism  agreements  that 
were  part  of  the  Camp  David  accords 
that  have  not  been  lived  up  to? 

Mr.  SMITH  Of  Florida.  WeU,  of 
course,  we  all  do.  And  I  share  those,  as 
weU  as  the  concerns  about  the  Ambas- 
sador, the  concerns  about  the  continu- 
ing anti-Semitism.  And  we  have  made 
our  concerns  known  to  Egypt.  I  think 
Mr.  Mubarak  has  been  fairly,  not  com- 
pletely, but  fairly  forthcoming.  But 
every  coiuitry  that  we  deal  with  has 
some  significant  failings  that  we  are 


constantly  tnring  to  remedy.  But  these 
people  have  put  themselves  on  the  line 
for  peace. 

It  is  significant  that  there  is  an  ex- 
isting peace  treaty  between  an  Arab 
country  and  Israel.  We  want  more 
Arab  countries  to  fall  in  line  this  way. 
We  cannot  get  that  to  happen  by  cut- 
ting off  what  is  necessary  aid,  even 
though  we  have  concerns  about  their 
commitment  to  that  written  docu- 
ment. We  keep  fighting  them  on  those 
issues,  and  slowly  but  surely  we  are  be- 
giiming  to  see  a  little  bit  of  progress. 
We  are  not  giving  them  this  money  to 
commend  them  for  their  total  day-to- 
day commitment  to  Camp  David.  This 
money  is  being  extended  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  major  problems  economi- 
cally and  the  fact  that  they  are  an  ally 
of  the  United  States  and  will  be  of 
help  in  bringing  peace  to  the  region 
which  will  save  this  country,  if  it  ever 
happened,  untold  billions  of  dollars 
and  will  save  lives  and  do  something 
this  country  desperately  seeks  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  make  a  harmonious 
region  out  of  the  Middle  East. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KasichI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smtth] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Suth  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Bir.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

lAx.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
in  Israel  who,  over  the  last  couple  of 
years,  have  become  increasingly  disen- 
chanted with  the  agreement  that  was 
made  between  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
disenchanted  for  several  basic  reasons. 
No.  1,  because  of  the  situation  regard- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  the  Ambassador. 

D  1440 

Second,  I  think  almost  as  strong  a 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  Israelis  is  the 
fact  that  the  cultural  exchanges  have 
not  taken  place.  They  view  cultural 
exchanges  as  critical  to  the  way  in 
which  individuals  can  relate  to  one  an- 
other and  break  down  many  of  the 
barriers  that  have  been  created,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Egyptian  press  with 
many  anti-Semitic  conunents,  car- 
toons, articles,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things. 

I  think  that  if  today  you  were  to  talk 
to  Israelis  about  where  we  stand,  while 
they  would  tell  you  they  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  area  of  cultural  and  am- 
bassadorial exchange.  I  think  they  will 
tell  you  that  this  is  a  critical  juncture. 
One  only  has  to  spend  a  short  time  in 
the  Middle  East  to  recognize  the  pow- 
derkeg  that  it  is.  Not  only  because  of 
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the  tremendous  differences  that  sepa- 
rate these  nations,  but  also  because  of 
the  distance,  the  pure,  physical  dis- 
tance. We  have  embarked  now  on  very 
sensitive  negotiations,  and  I  think  ev- 
eryone in  the  Congress  is  watching 
very  carefully  what  King  Hussein  has 
to  say  and  what  President  Mubarak 
has  to  say.  and  more  recently,  what 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  Mr. 
Peres,  has  to  say.  I  think  at  this  point 
in  time,  although  it  is  still  very  early, 
there  is  cause  for  optimism. 

In  my  Judgment  at  this  point  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to  alter  the 
facts.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  to 
change  our  policy  because  we  seem  to 
be  going  along  the  right  path.  To  be 
honest,  in  this  country,  we  have  had 
great  difficulty  and  great  debate  both 
within  and  without  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kasich  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  continue  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  As  I  said,  there  has 
been  great  debate  about  where  we 
ought  to  head.  And  maybe  for  once  we 
have  hit  upon  the  correct  formula.  To 
try  to  change  that  formula  at  this  crit- 
ical Juncture  by  adding  new  equations 
to  the  formula  in  the  Middle  East.  I 
think  frankly,  would  be  a  major  mis- 
take. Let  us  give  peace  a  chance.  That 
is  what  we  are  talking  about  now. 

Let  us  bring  it  along.  Let  us  not 
throw  any  cold  water  in  the  face  of 
any  of  the  nations  that  are  in  the 
middle  of  this  process  right  now.  Let 
us  not  interject  anjrthing  new  into  the 
formula  because  right  now  it  seems  to 
be  working.  I  am  going  to  tell  my  col- 
league from  Florida,  though,  that  If 
the  Egyptians  do  not  live  up  to  their 
accord,  if  we  do  not  see  the  kind  of 
progress  we  want  to  see  in  the  Middle 
East  and  this  all  turns  out  to  be  a  cha- 
rade, and  I  hope  and  pray  it  is  not,  I 
am  going  to  support  this  kind  of  an 
amendment,  because  in  my  Judgment 
the  Egjrptians  have  not  stood  by  the 
accord  and  have  had  far  too  many  ex- 
cuses. 

I  hope  this  gives  them  the  great  op- 
portunity to  make  up  for  their  inac- 
tion and  bring  peace  forward  in  that 
region. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith] 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Jxist  let  me 
say  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio,  I  am 
not  standing  here  supporting  the 
Brown  amendment.  So  if  you  tell  me 
that  you  are  going  to  be  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  1  year  from  now,  I 


you  that  you  are  preaching  to 
>ir.  I  Just  said  the  same  thing, 
re  is  no  compliance,  if  there  is 
tment  by  Egypt,  long  term, 
e  are  going  to  help  them  with 
their  f  roblems  including  their  econo- 
my lik^  we  are  with  the  money  that  is 
in  the  supplemental,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  corresponding  movement  on  their 
part  tto  come  closer  to  a  day-to-day 
commitment  to  CTamp  David.  I  can 
assure  you  Mr.  Browh  is  going  to  have 
an  awful  lot  of  supporters  for  an 
amendment  that  might  come  up  next 
time  tq  cut  aid. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  Israel,  as  an 
aUy  of  the  United  States,  has  d<me  a 
great  ileal  to  cooperate  consistently 
with  an  of  the  kinds  of  things  that  the 
United  States  is  trjrlng  to  do  for  peace 
in  this  region.  We  have  not  had  that 
kind  of  cooperation  with  every  Arab 
State.  We  have  gotten  some  with 
Egypt:  we  are  trjring  to  promote  more. 
That  is^where  we  are. 

Bfr.  IIUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlei  um  yield?  . 

Mr.  t  MITH  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlei  um. 

Mr.  flUDD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
was  saying  originally  that  the  funding 
is  not  <|ied  to  the  Camp  David  accords. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Well.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords provide  for  direct,  significant 
funding. 

MtTrudd.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tlie  last  word. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  geittleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BUDD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
there  aome  discussion  about  limiting 
time?  I  notice  it  is  about  an  hour  on 
this,  a|id  I  wonder  if  we  would  have 
some  ^eement  as  to  the  length  of 
time  onthis  amendment. 

Mr.  Ohalrman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tqat  the  time  be  limited  to  3:15; 
30  minutes.  That  is  30  minutes  longer 
and  it  makes  it  more  than  an  hour 
that  you  have  had  on  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississtppi? 

Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  chairman,  re- 
serviiu^  the  right  to  object.  I  Just 
wonder  whether  we  have  some  incUca- 
tion  as  to  who  is  ready  to  speak.  Other 
than  Mr.  Brown,  there  has  been 
nobody  yet  who  has  been  able  to  speak 
in  fav^r  of  this  amendment.  Most 
Members  who  have  arisen  are  Mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  kneans  that  the  rest  of  us  are 
having  [trouble  getting  recognized. 

I  Just  want  to  be  assiired  that  some 
of  us  who  want  to  speak  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  may  do  so. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanln|ous  consent  that  those  who 
might  tvlsh  to  speak  on  this  stand  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdriw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


Mr. 
THmlnut 

BCr.  Chaii 
sent  that 
and  all 
3:15. 

The 
to  the  reqi 
Iifississippi? 

There" 
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It  would  be  about 
for  each. 

lan.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

ibate  on  this  amendment 

lendments  thereto  end  at 

Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 

no  objection. 


lUAMXRTAKT  tMQOIKT 

Mr.  RUDp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Bdr.  Chainnan.  prior  to  that  request, 
the  Chair  had  granted  this  Member  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's  5 
minutes  is  i^tected. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
from   Colorado   [Mr. 


Mr.  RUD; 
the  gentli 
Bbowh]. 

Bfr.  BROjnrN  of  Colorado.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  I  i^predate  the 
time.  This  cues  not  suggest  in  any  way 
that  you  eliminate  the  funding  for 
Egypt.  The  $2.2  billion  which  is  in  the 
budget  this  I  year,  stays  in  the  budget. 
This  amendment  only  deals  with  the 
supplement^;  the  bonus,  if  you  will. 
So  we  are  not  talking  about  cutting  off 
aid  to  Egypt;  aU  we  are  talking  about 
is  not  giving  them  a  bonus. 

A  point  h^  been  raised  with  regard 
to  the  bal4nce-of-payment8  situation 
with  regard  to  Egypt.  Their  balance- 
of -payment  I  situation  is  improving  in 
contrast  to  ours. 

They  dropped  their  current  accounts 
deficit  froid  $1.9  billion  in  1982  to  $1 
billion  last  rear.  That  has  been  going 
down,  not  J  up.  I  would  hope  with 
regard  to  the  kind  of  signal  we  send 
with  this  amendment  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  give  that  some  reflection. 

Here  are  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 
First  of  all,  Elgj^t  has  imllaterally 
withdrawn  tts  Ambassador  to  Israel  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. We  iare  talking  about  ^ving 
them  a  bontis  in  light  of  them  failing 
to  comply  with  the  accords. 

Egypt  ha«  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
trade  and  tourism  agreements  that 
came  out  of  the  Camp  David  accords. 
The  problem  with  the  signals  discus- 
sion is  that  they  have  failed  to  comply 
with  the  Camp  David  accords.  To  give 
them  more  money  in  light  of  their 
failure  to  oomply.  I  believe  sends  a 
clear  signal  that  they  do  not  have  to 
comply.        ! 

Egypt  hai  refused  to  let  the  U.S. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  use  the  Red 
Sea  port  oyi  a  regular  basis.  That 
siu>ely  cannot  be  a  signal  that  we  want 
to  reward.  In  the  United  Nations. 
Egypt  has  iroted  against  the  United 
States'  position  76.6  percent  of  the 
time.  If  yo^  give  a  nation  with  this 
record  a  bonus  over  and  above  the  $2.2 
billion.  I  s|ibmit  you  are  sending  a 
signal,  but  the  signal  is  n6t  one  of 
urging  them  to  comply  with  the  Camp 
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David  accords,  it  is  one  of  rewarding 
them  for  failing  to  comply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  2Vi  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Lehman]. 

D  1450 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brown]. 

l&i.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  compli- 
ment our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obey] 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has,  in  the 
less  than  perfect  of  all  worlds  and 
with  the  very  complex  needs  through- 
out the  world,  crafted  a  very  remarka- 
ble piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  also  the  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  part  that  deals  with  the  problems 
in  the  Midwest,  for  the  support  that 
he  has  given  this  section  of  our  supple- 
mental legislation. 

I  lielleve  that  this  is  probably  the 
best  chance  that  we  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  regard  to  Egypt's 
compliance  with  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. This  piece  of  legislation,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  will  for  the  last 
time  put  the  ball  back  in  Egypt's 
court.  We  must  now  see  that  Egypt  be- 
comes part  of  the  ball  game  again  and 
moves  closer  to  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David  accords,  in  regard  to  placing  its 
Ambassador  back  in  the  State  of 
Israel.  The  Israelis  are  now  out  of  Leb- 
anon, and  the  alleged  reason  for  with- 
drawal of  Egypt's  Ambassador  is  no 
longer  there. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  we 
are  now  seeing  additional  anti-Israel 
statements  in  the  Egyptian  media  in 
Egypt,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that 
Egypt  takes  hold  of  this  issue  and  does 
not  permit  this  kind  of  Inflammatory 
situation  to  continue. 

"The  ball,  as  I  say.  is  now  in  Egypt's 
court.  It  is  up  to  them  to  play  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  of  Camp 
David  and  to  help  bring  peace  to  the 
Mideast  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Oilman]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown],  which  would  strike  $500 
million  in  supplemental  economic  as- 
sistance for  Egypt  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  otherwise 
hesitate  to  rise  on  the  floor  in  defense 
of  unauthorized  appropriations,  but  I 
feel  that  an  exception  should  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Egypt,  the  target  of  this 
amendment,  and  for  Israel  and  certain 
other  projects  contained  in  this  title  of 
the  bill. 

To  speak  directly  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 


do, the  funds  iu>propriated  for  Egypt 
in  this  bill  are  for  economic  assistance. 
Any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  been 
to  Egypt  recently  can  attest  not  only 
to  the  depth  of  the  poverty  that  exists 
in  that  country,  but  also  to  the  great 
potential  of  that  country  and  its 
people.  "The  economic  problems  Egypt 
has  been  experiencing,  and  which  the 
Egyptians  have  been  overcoming 
through  very  rapid  economic  growth, 
result  not  only  in  human  misery  but 
also  sow  the  seeds  of  political  instabil- 
ity. A  stable  Egypt  is  crucial  to  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East— not  only  be- 
cause of  Egypt's  role  in  helping  to  end 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  but  also  be- 
cause of  Egypt's  importance  in  other 
arenas— its  cultural  leadership  in  the 
Arab  world  and  its  role  in  containing 
Libya.  What  would  happen  to  Ameri- 
can interests— to  the  interests  of 
peace— if  a  Qadhafi-  or  Khomeini-like 
regime  managed  to  install  Itself  in 
Egypt?  "That  is  something  we  want  to 
prevent. 

This  $5(K)  million  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  not  a  bonus — but  a  re- 
sponse to  a  serious  economic  crisis 
that  Egypt  faces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  bill  before 
us  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee's report  provide  for  directions  to 
the  U.S.  Government  to  assure  that 
any  ESF  funds  we  provide  be  directed 
toward  helping  the  Egyptians  reach  a 
goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  I  am 
confident  that  with  the  continued  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  we  can  help 
them  reach  that  goal. 

"Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  other 
provisions  of  the  bill,  note  that  it  pro- 
vides for  $1.5  billion  in  sorely  needed 
economic  assistance  to  IsraeL  "This 
supplemental  appropriation  has  been 
recommended  by  both  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  Incorporated  into 
the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  our 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field].  The  committee  stated  it  has 
approved  this  amount  because  of  an 
urgent  need  for  expeditious  assistance 
to  Israel  in  its  emergency  efforts  to  ad- 
dress its  economic  crisis.  The  U.S. 
(Government  should  continue  to  work 
with  our  allies  in  the  Mideast,  both 
Israel  and  Egypt,  to  find  ways— other 
than  the  direct  provision  of  funds— to 
help  them  out  of  their  economic  crisis. 

I  supported  the  $1.5  billion  supple- 
mental in  authorization  form  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it  here  today.  Israel 
has  been  plunged  into  a  crisis  of  high 
inflation  and  resulting  economic  weak- 
ness because  of  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors, some  of  which  are  beyond  the  im- 
mediate control  of  the  government, 
others  of  which  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  attempting  to  get  a  handle  on. 
These  will  be  difficult  steps,  but  I 
have  confidence  that  they  will  be  un- 
dertaken. 

And  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  these 
expenditures  are  an  investment  for 


peace  in  the  Middle  East— far  less 
costly  than  our  financing  any  U.S. 
military  initiative  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  the  event  of  the  outbreak  of  any 
hostility. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  pending  amendment 
and  the  passage  of  this  needed  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  CHiainnan,  the 
committee  report  sasrs,  very  interest- 
ingly, at  one  point: 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  severity  of 
Egypt's  economic  difficulties  snd  believes 
that  supplemental  assistance  can  help 
Egypt  overcome  its  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems. 

One  has  to  wonder  whether  the  com- 
mittee recognizes  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  "That  is  the  real 
question  in  the  Brown  amendment. 

We  are  talking  $500  million  here. 
"That  is  a  big  chunk  of  cash.  It  is  being 
paid  for  with  American  taxpayers' 
money.  What  are  the  American  tax- 
payers getting  for  their  monejr?  What 
is  Egypt  going  to  use  the  money  for? 

The  committee  says  in  the  report 
that  Egypt  is  going  to  use  these  funds 
to  address  its  economic  problems,  and 
these  economic  problems  include  the 
rising  international  debt  burden. 
Sound  familiar?  The  need  for  signifi- 
cant structural  reforms.  Sound  famil- 
iar? And  pressing  economic  develop- 
ment requirements.  Sound  familiar? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  precise 
things  that  we  say  that  we  are  sending 
$500  million  to  Egypt  for  are  things 
that  American  taxpayers  would  like  to 
see  some  interest  about  in  this  particu- 
lar body.  We  are  talking  about  spend- 
ing virtually  all  of  the  tax  dollars  con- 
tributed to  this  government  by  143.000 
American  families.  We  are  going  to 
take  all  of  the  tax  mony  contributed 
by  143.000  American  families  and  send 
it  to  Egypt. 

We  are  already  sending  to  Egypt  all 
of  the  money  contributed  by  572,000 
American  families.  In  other  words,  if 
you  put  those  two  together,  all  of  the 
tax  money  being  paid  by  several  con- 
gressional districts  in  this  coimtry  is 
already  going  to  Egypt,  and  we  are 
proposing  to  spend  even  more. 

I  think  that  is  a  clear  question.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  defending  qiend- 
ing  $500  million  additional  for  Elgypt. 
we  have  heard  some  awfully  backward 
foreign  policy  arguments.  We  have 
heard,  for  instance,  discussed  on  the 
floor  here  today  that  words  speak 
louder  than  deeds;  that  our  foreign 
policy  options  are  based  upon  that; 
that  if  we  write  a  letter  to  Mubarak, 
that  is  enough;  that  he  will  pay  more 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  few  of  us 
write  him  a  letter  than  he  will  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  sending  \am  more 
money. 
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My  guess  is,  when  he  gets  the  $500 
million,  he  has  to  say,  "All  is  forgiv- 
en." because  that  is  the  Idnd  of  action 
that  people  pay  attention  to.  It  is  a 
little  like  the  baclcwards  foreign  policy 
options  that  were  the  case  with  the 
SALT  II  yesterday  by  the  administra- 
tion: That  somehow  the  Soviets  are 
going  to  pay  more  attention  to  all  of 
the  tough  language  that  was  in  the 
factsheet  than  they  are  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  starting  to  dismantle  our 
own  defenses. 

That  kind  of.  foreign  policy  just 
strikes  me  as  being  a  little  backwards. 
Here  a  week  or  so  ago  we  got  up  all  of 
our  courage  around  here  and  literally 
cut  off  aid  to  the  South  Africans,  or 
cut  off  all  involvement  with  the  South 
Africans,  saying  to  the  South  Africans. 
"That  is  going  to  tell  you  that  we  are 
disgusted  with  you."  and  now  we  turn 
around  and  come  back  this  week  and 
suggest  with  that  same  kind  of  foreign 
policy  option,  that  what  we  ought  to 
say  to  Egypt  is.  "We  are  disgusted 
with  you.  too.  We  do  not  think  you 
have  been  performing  up  to  par,  but 
we  are  going  to  give  you  500  million 
bucks." 

I  just  have  to  question  whether  or 
not  that  is  what  the  American  people 
think  that  this  body  should  be  doing.  I 
question  whether  or  not  143.000  Amer- 
ican families  want  every  dime  that 
they  will  give  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment this  year  to  go  toward  a  bonus  to 
Egjrpt.  I  question  whether  or  not 
572.000  American  families  want  all  of 
the  money  that  they  are  now  giving  to 
Egypt  to  be  paid  out. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oldahoma 
[Mr.  Watkihs]. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  planned  to  make  a  speech  on  this. 
I  am  afraid  I  stand  here  kind  of  heavy 
hearted,  but  probably  what  I  would 
have  to  say  would  not  make  a  contri- 
bution one  way  or  the  other,  so  in 
order  to  provide  some  time  for  our 
friend  who  serves  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  would  rather  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  reluctant- 
ly Just  sit  down  heavy  hearted  and 
yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Matt  McHugh. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding  his  time 
to  me,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  stress  the  point  that  the 
money  that  is  in  the  pipeline,  approxi- 
mately $2  billion,  is  money  which  is 
not  available  to  Egypt  to  deal  with  its 
current,  immediate  economic  problem. 
There  has  been  a  legitimate  question 
raised  about  the  pipeline  money  and. 
Indeed,  if  that  money  were  available  to 
Elgypt  to  deal  with  the  existing  prob- 
lem, then  there  would  be  no  need  to 
provide  additional  funding,  and  the  ar- 


gumefit  for  this  amendment  would  cer- 
tainly be  sound. 

But. as  has  been  stated  previously  by 
at  leafet  one  or  two  speakers,  the  pipe- 
line money  is  committed  to  long-term 
development  projects  which  are  very 
impoitant  to  Egypt  but  which  will 
take  Lip  that  pipeline  funding.  The 
problem  that  is  pending  in  Egypt 
arises  from  a  number  of  unanticipated 
probl(  ma. 
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One  of  those  problems  relates  to 
rising  interest  rates  on  indebtedness 
which  has  increased  the  debt  burden 
on  Egypt  and  can  be  said  to  be  some- 
what tinanticipated. 

Second,  the  oil  revenue  is  down  in 
Egypt,  which,  of  course,  has  affected 
its  current  earnings. 

Thltd,  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  is 
less  than  anticipated  because  of  the 
mining  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Red 
Sea,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  some- 
what Unanticipated  as  well. 

Th^e  is  no  reason  to  provide  any 
money  to  Egypt,  however,  unless  we 
conclude  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Utiited  States  to  do  so,  and  I  think 
other  speakers  have  demonstrated 
very  clearly  that  it  is  in  the  foreign 
policy,  security,  political  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Middle  East 
to  maintain  a  commitment  to  stability 
which]  inevitably  involves  a  commit- 
ment to  both  Israel  and  Egypt,  the 
two  countries  that  have  demonstrated 
very  cfearly  and  at  some  risk  that  they 
are  committed  to  the  peace  process 
and  t^ey  are  committed  to  values  and 
intereits  which  are  congruent  to  our 
own. 

Mr.  Ichalrman.  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  suggest  that  we  reject  this 
amendment,  and  again  I  thank  the 
gentleinan  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Wat- 
kihs] for  yielding. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  l^k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The!  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  Chair  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  go  through  the  amendment 
once  more. 

I  win  not  belabor  my  colleagues  with 
argunients  that  have  already  been 
made,,  but  let  me  suggest  that  one  of 
the  dfep  concerns  I  think  we  all  have 
is  about  bringing  our  budget  back  Into 
line.  This  is  a  concern  about  American 
farmers  who  need  to  be  put  back  in 
the  market,  a  concern  about  American 
auto  workers  who  need  to  have  their 
Jobs  bktck,  and  a  concern  about  Ameri- 
cans ia  aU  walks  of  life  who  are  seek- 
ing a  better  way  of  life.  Each  and 
every  lone  of  us  knows  that  getting  a 
handlie  on  our  budget  is  critical  to 
their  economic  future. 

Thl|  Congress  has  acted.  Almost 
every  [Member  of  this  House  has  voted 
to  frepze  the  NASA  authorization  for 
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next  year.  Almost  every  Member  of 
this  Hous^.  in  a  tough  vote,  voted  to 
freeze  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  next  year.  Almost  every 
Member  of  this  House  has  voted  to 
freeze  th^  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Almost  every  Member  of  this  House 
voted  to  ai  least  freeze  the  maritime 
program  or  eventually  to  reduce  it. 
This  House  is  mindful,  I  am  sure,  of 
the  conceto  we  all  have  to  get  this 
budget  in  line. 

Let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  things. 
First  of  all,  this  supplemental  is  $2.7 
billion  ovei-  budget.  This  offers  us  an 
opportunity  to  reduce  that  by  $500 
million.  Wnat  we  are  asked  is  whether 
or  not  tho^  who  are  willing  to  put  a 
freeze  on  Federal  employees'  salaries 
and  those  who  are  willing  to  freeze  Im- 
portant domestic  programs  are  then 
going  to  turn  around  and  throw 
money  to  Egypt  in  a  $500  million 
budget-busting  amendment. 

Mr.  Chafainan,  all  we  are  asking  for 
is  symmetipr-  We  have  done  a  good  Job. 
Let  us  not  let  the  American  people 
down  now.: Let  us  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment. All  It  does  is  say  that  we  are 
going  to  freeze  the  aid  to  Egypt  at  the 
$2.2  billion  level  we  had  already 
planned  on  in  the  budget  document 
itself.         I 

Mr.  RUI^D.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  genUe^un  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
help  but  aJBk  this  question.  I  know  it 
was  indicated  that  the  money  that  was 
being  appitoprlated  would  help  Egypt 
pay  its  debt  or  the  interest  on  its  debt. 
I  am  wondering,  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  $150  billion  interest  on  our  debt 
for  this  yeuronljr? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
important  point. 

Mr.  KEllp>.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanjyield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman ha4  been  very  gracious  with  his 
time,  and  I  compliment  him  on  his  sin- 
cerity and  his  concern  about  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  economy.  As  he 
knows,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  him. 

But  how  are  we  going  to  build 
friends  in  this  world  if  the  United 
States  won't  act  in  partnership  with 
nations  who  are  willing  to  risk  some- 
thing to  Jein  In  an  alliance,  de  facto 
though  it  may  be.  toward  that  peace 
process  that  is  so  Important  to  all  of 
us?  How  are  we  going  to  have  access  in 
the  Middle  East,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea.  and  other  places  if  we  do 
not  have  the  cooperation  of  coimtries 
like  Egypt) 

This  is  0  ne  of  the  choke  points,  one 
of  the  strategic  waterways  of  the 
whole  wor  d.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 


Egypt  has 


been  perfect  in  its  Interna- 


tional behavior  or  domestic  policies, 
but  I  think  it  is  ill-advised  to  oppose 
needed  assistance  when  the  Egyptians 
have  taken  great  risks  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  working  out  some 
peace  process,  far  from  perfect  though 
it  may  be.  Anwar  Sadat  lost  his  life 
gambling  on  peace.  President  Mubarak 
is  taking  a  great  risk  In  being  a  friend 
of  the  United  States  and  of  peace. 

We  are  trying  to  bring  King  Hussein 
as  well  as  the  leaders  of  other  moder- 
ate nations  into  the  peace  process  to 
the  advantage  of  Israel,  its  neighbors, 
and  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  im- 
helpful  intemperately  to  criticize 
Egypt  when  Egypt's  support  is  so  im- 
portant to  achieving  our  objective  in 
the  Middle  East. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
please  keep  their  rhetoric  as  responsi- 
ble as  possible  because  it  is  in  this  Na- 
tion's interest  to  have  Egypt  with  us 
and  not  against  us  and  not  allied  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Egypt  kicked  all  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  KGB  agents  and 
troops  out  a  few  years  ago.  They  have 
taken  some  big  risks  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

I  believe  that  President  Mubarak  is 
pro- West  and  pro-Camp  David,  despite 
the  statements  to  the  contrary.  I  do 
not  agree  with  E]gypt's  U.N.  voting 
record,  but  nonetheless  they  are  a 
moderating  influence  in  an  area  of  the 
world  where  extremism  daUy  threat- 
ens the  lives  of  our  citizens  and 
friends. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  roundly,  soundly  defeat  this 
amendment,  even  though  it  may  have 
been  offered  in  good  spirit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Obey]. 

Mr.  OBETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  ask  for  this 
money  gratuitously.  They  asked  for  it 
for  one  simple  reason.  We  are  a  world 
leader.  Thank  Ood,  we,  not  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  the  great  power  which  is 
trusted  on  both  sides  in  the  Middle 
East  today,  and  we  would  Idnd  of  like 
to  keep  it  that  way. 

I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  the  editor  of  Izvestia  2  years  ago 
In  Moscow.  He  was  giving  me  a  great 
lecture  al90ut  U.S.  foreign  policy  fail- 
ings in  the  Middle  East,  and  when  he 
got  finished,  I  said,  "Well,  sir,  you  are 
pretty  good  at  analyzing  our  potential 
weaknesses.  Tell  me,  why  do  you  think 
the  Egyptians  kicked  you  out  of  their 
country?" 

And  he  said,  "Well,  of  course,  you 
understand  Mr.  Sadat  was  an  alcoholic 
and  he  was  a  drug  addict."  He  went 
into  this  wild  personal  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Sadat.  To  me  it  was  Just  another 
illustration  of  Soviet  frustration  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  to  serve  as 
the  principal  mediator  in  the  area  over 
the  last  15  years  and  they  have  not. 

I  submit  there  is  nothing  that  you 
can  do  that  would  change  that  more 


quickly  than  to  pass  this  amendment 
today.  The  key  question  is  not  wheth- 
er we  are  unhappy  with  Egypt's  re- 
moval of  its  Ambassador  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis,  the  key  question  is  not 
whether  we  like  the  Egyptian  votes  at 
the  United  Nations.  The  key  question 
is  whether  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  able  to  play  the  role  of  a  major 
power  in  mediating  between  both  sides 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  this  effort 
crafted  by  the  administration  is  meant 
to  assure  that  we  do  continue  in  that 
role. 

As  I  said  before.  I  have  a  lot  of  dis- 
agreements with  this  administration 
in  a  lot  of  areas,  but  the  one  place 
where  they  have  done  an  excellent  job 
is  in  the  Middle  East,  and  we  ought 
not  to  muck  it  up  by  changing  this  re- 
quest today.  As  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said,  this  effort  for  peace 
cost  Mr.  Sadat  his  life. 
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Is  not  that  enough?  Is  not  that 
enough  of  an  investment  in  the  future 
to  be  made  by  that  countn^  Do  not  we 
all  have  to  remain  partners  in  that  tri- 
partite process?  How  do  we  persuade 
Hussein?  How  do  we  persuade  any  Pal- 
estinian elements  who  might  be  inter- 
ested to  enter  into  a  process  that  will 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  Camp  David? 

You  do  not  do  it  by  addling  $1.5  bU- 
lion  to  Israel's  aid  this  afternoon  and 
eliminating  the  request  the  adminis- 
tration made  for  Egypt's  aid.  You  do  it 
by  recognizing  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  relationship  not  only  with 
Israel,  but  with  other  Arab  partners  as 
well.  A  great  power  cannot  just  play 
one  card.  We  have  to  stick  with  our 
friend,  Israel,  but  we  also  have  to  cul- 
tivate other  relationships  and  encour- 
age other  sensible  conduct  which  is 
what  the  administration  is  trying  to 
do. 

I  would  urge  you  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  an  administration  policy 
which  I  believe  to  be  right  on  target  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  BROWif]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

BSCOKOKBVOR 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  110.  noes 
314.  not  voting  0.  as  follows: 
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Messrs.  DONNELLY,  HILER, 
KRAMER,  and  COATS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words  in  order  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr.  [Obey],  the  Chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  con- 
cern expressed  to  me  by  individuals 
who  have  worked  with  the  Egyptian 
Aid  Program  over  several  years  with 
the  provision  of  a  large  cash  transfer 
totaling  some  $500  million  included  in 
this  bill.  They  argue  and  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  that  we  should  set  aside  at 
least  some  of  these  funds  for  Project 
AID. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  could  ad- 
dress this  question. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  simply  point  out  that  this  is 
an  emergency  assistance  program  to 
meet  unique  requirements  which  are 


brougHt  about  by- major  foreign  debt 
probleii.  That  is  why  in  this  case  we 
procee  led  on  a  cash  transfer  basis,  be- 
cause J  t  was  the  Judgment  of  the  ad- 
ministi  Ettion  that  it  was  essential  in 
this  ini  tance,  given  the  special  nature 
of  the  I  ircumstances. 

Mr.  3ICKS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  cofunittee  that  by  proceeding  in 
this  mimner  we  are  indicating  that 
this  isj  the  way  we  should  normally 
provida  such  economic  assistance? 

Mr.  OBEY.  No.  This  action  does  not 
provide  in  any  way  prejudice  future 
conduct  by  the  committee  or  future 
provisii  in  of  funds.  It  is  simply  meant 
to  dea:  with  the  specific  problem  at 
hand  a  i  this  time. 

Mr.  I»ICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
hope  tpat  efforts  wiU  be  made  to 
ensure  ithat  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
regular|  currencies  generated  by  this 
assistance  will  be  used  to  undertake  re- 
forms or  development  activities  by  the 
Egyptians  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken.  Does  the  chainnan  sup- 
port such  an  effort  in  general  terms? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  ttte  balance  of  my  time. 

The  {CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read,     i 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AnflCAH  DEVKLOPIfENT  FOUNDATIOII 
'  (DISAPPROVAL  OP  SEPERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  X>85-40  relating  to  the  Afrl(»n  De- 
velopment Foundation,  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  I  of  February  6.  1985.  which  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved bereln  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligati(ai. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   The   aerk   will 
read  b^inning  with  chapter  VI. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  VI 
DEF^fUtTMENT  OF  HOUSINO  AND 
I  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
I         HOUSIMO  PSOORAMS 
BKHTAL  aotrsmo  ASSISTAHd 

I  (incissioN) 

The  lifiiUtion  otherwise  appUcable  to  the 
maximidn  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  llsaJ  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
Into  un(ier  section  236  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715Z-1).  is  further  re- 
duced in  fiscal  year  1988  by  not  more  than 
$23,367.M0  In  imcommitted  balances  of  au- 
thorizations provided  for  this  purpose  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

PATM^rrS  POK  OPntATIOll  OP  LOW-mCOMX 

Honamo  projxcts 

(niCLUDniO  RXSCIBSIOM) 

Of  ttie  funds  appropriated  imder  this 
heading  in  the  Deputment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  198S  (Public  Law  98-371. 
98  Stat.  1213.  1216).  $76,000,000  are  rescind- 
ed: Pnmded.  That  any  balances  of  v>pro- 
poriatiots  made  available  under  such  head- 
ing in  such  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9<d)  of  the  United 
SUtes  plousing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1437g).  {vmain  available  for  obligation  for 


1 


the  fiscal  yc 
and  shall  be 
year  1986 
section  9(a)  of 
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ending  September  30.  1986. 
by  the  Secretary  for  fiscal 
iments  in  accordance  with 
such  Act.  as  amended. 


XniSAlf  DnnXOPMXlfT  ACTION  GRANTS 

Language  under  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment Of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Indepenclent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act  1985  (PidbUc  Law  98-371).  U  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  colon  and  all  that 
follows  and  {Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period.  | 

Manaoki^xrt  and  Aoionistration 

SAIiARiaS  AND  CXPKNSKS 

(INCLnSINO  TRAN8PRR  OP  PONDS) 

(RK8CUSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$6,919,000  arel  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSUMKR  Product  Sapnty  CounssioN 

SAfiARIKS  AND  KZPSNSKS 

For  an  ad<^tlonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenaesf,  $5,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  S«>tember  30.  1986:  Provided, 
That  these  fubds  shaU  be  available  only  for 
activities  autnorized  by  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act  of  1984  (Hiblic  Iaw  98-567 ). 

Envxronmrhtal  Protsction  Agkncy 
8a«arirs  and  rzpensxs 

For  an  additional  amoupt  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses'!.  $5,000,000. 

rksk4rcb  and  dkvrlopmkht 
(rkscissioh) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$4,125,000  arW  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

ABATXHKNT,  CONTROL,  AND  (X>KPLIANCX 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement, 
control,  and  compliance".  $15,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1986. 

CO  HSTRUCnON  GRANTS 

Language  under  this  heading  in  Public 
Law  98-396  is  amended  by  deleting  "an  <^ 
erable  sewage  treatment  facility  at  or  adja- 
cent to  San  Diego,  California  for  the  pur- 
pose only  of  Intercepting  and  treating"  and 
Inserting  In  lliiu  thereof  "a  treatment  works 
to  address". 

Fbdiral  Emi  kobhct  MANAGnacNT  Agkncy 

SA]  ARIXS  AND  KZPRN8K8 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  availabie  funds  under  this  head, 
$786,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

EMKROINC^  MANAOnaaiT  FLANNINO  AND 
ASSISTANCI 
(RXSCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$1,287,000  ara  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  EMfidt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Ornrral  jSKRvnas  Administration 
CONBUkiR  inpormation  cxntkr 

I     (RXSCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$63,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
National  Azronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
rxskarcr  and  development 
Language  under  ttiis  heading  In  the  De- 
partment Of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act,  1985  (Piibllc  Law  98-371),  is  amended 
by  deleting  Tinduding  $155,500,000  for  a 
space  stationj  of  which  $5,500,000  shall  be 
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made  available  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tionc  PrtnHded, "  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "including  $150,000,000  for  space  staUon. 
to  be  combined  with  $5,500,000  to  be  made 
available  from  prior  year  appropriations  for 
a  total  of  $155,500,000:  Provided.  That  the 
$5,500,000  so  identified  shaU  be  in  addition 
to  $2,422,600,000  appropriated  for  Research 
and  Development  for  fiscal  year  1985:  Pro- 
vided further, ". 

RXSKARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    imder    this    head, 
$6,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
National  Science  Fodndation 

RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTiVlTin 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  ftmds  under  this  head, 
$1,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

Department  op  the  Treasury 
oppicx  op  revenue  srarino,  salaries  and 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$90,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Veterans  Administration 
compensation  and  pensions 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  $175,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

READJUSTMENT  BENEPTTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $44,200,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

MEDICAL  AND  PROSTHETIC  RESEARCH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$150,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

MEDICAL  APMINISTKATION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  tmder  this  head, 
$2,109,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

GENERAL  OPERATntO  EXPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$2,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION,  MINOR  PROJECTS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  fluids  under  this  head, 
$377,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

Mr.  WRITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  6  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  VI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter VI? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  or  Land  Mana 


MANACBMENT  OP  LANDS  AND  RESOURCES 
lINCLUDINa  RBaCiaSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Manage- 
ment Of  lands  and  resources",  $45,000,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,900,000  are  readnded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OREGON  AND  CALIPORNIA  GRANT  LANDS 
(RXSCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$350,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

WORKING  CAPITAL  PUND 
(RBKUSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  bead. 
$2,951,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  Of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlipe  Service 
resource  management 
(including  rescission) 

For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  "Resource 
management".  $1,300,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$1,900,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  ANAOROMOUS  PISH 
(RECISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$40,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
National  Park  Service 

operation  op  the  national  park  system 
(□fcluddio  rescission) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "OperaUon 
of  the  naUonal  park  system",  $9,560,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$4,300,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funtis  under  this  head, 
$397,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  PUND 
(RESCISSION) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  16  U.S.C.  4601-lOa  Is  rescinded. 

CONSTRUCTION  (TRUST  PUND) 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D85-45  relating  to  the  Deitartment 
of  the  Interior,  NaUonal  Park  Service, 
"Construction  (Trust  fund)",  as  set  forth  In 
the  message  of  February  6,  1986.  as  amend- 
ed which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President.  The  diaaivroval  shall  be 
effecUve  upon  enactment  into  law  of  this 
bill  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligaUon. 

Geological  Survey 

SURVEYS,  DnrXSnOATIONS,  AND  USEATH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$1,369,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
Minerals  Management  Sbivicb 

LBASIHO  AND  ROYALTY  MAWAflKMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,764,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  PROM  RECllPXS  UNDER 
MINERAL  LXASING  ACT 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  fiscal  year  1985  moneys  received 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties  (indudiiig  in- 
terest charges  collected  under  the  Federal 
OU  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982),  and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  as  amendod.  and  the  Geotber- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  which  are  not  pay- 
able to  a  State  or  to  the  ReclamaUon  Fund, 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est in  accordance  with  30  U.S.C.  1721  (b) 
and  (d).  prior  to  the  crediting  of  such  funds 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Bureau  OP  Mines 

MINES  AND  MXNESALS 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  and  remaining 
available  unUl  expended  under  tlds  head  In 
the  Act  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  othn-  pur- 
poses (Public  Law  98-473),  $1,355,000  shaU 
not  become  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1, 1985. 

Opficx  op  Surpacb  Mining  Rklmution  anb 
Enforcement 

regulation  and  technoloct 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "RegulaUon 
and  technology,"  $4,800,000. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Act  twiriwy  continuing  apino- 
priaUons  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  98-473), 
$3,233,000  shall  not  become  available  for  ob- 
ligation unUI  October  1, 1985. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

operation  of  indian  programs 

(including  transfer  op  fctids  and 
rxscission) 

For  sn  addlUonal  amount  for  "OperaUon 
of  Indian  programs",  $19418.000.  and 
$4,900,000  which  shall  be  derived  by  trans- 
fer from  NaUonal  Park  Servloe.  "NaUcmal 
capital  region  arts  and  cultural  affairs", 
such  transferred  funds  to  remain  available 
for  expenditure  unUl  Septonber  30, 1986. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$2,800,000  are  rescinded  puisuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OONSTXUCnON 

(oiSAPPaovAL  or  bb^uul) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D85-33  relating  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
"Construction",  as  set  forth  In  the  message 
of  November  29.  1984,  as  amended,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  The  disapproval  shall  be  effecUve 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
ObligaUon. 

(DEFERRAL) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  PubUc  Law  98-8.  $3,000,000  shaU 
not  become  available  for  obligaUon  unUl 
October  1. 1986. 

XriAH  PAIOTE  TRUST  PUND 

For  an  addlUonal  amount  for  "Utah 
Paiute  trust  fund".  $50,000. 
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TnUUTOKIAL  AMD  iKmtHATIORAI.  ATFAIRS 
AOmmSTRATIOIf  OP  TCRXTTORIXS 

<ncLin>nia  uacissioH) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
tration of  territories".  <1.994.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$107,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
DEPARTBCENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

FOKEST  SXKVICE 
roRBST  RESKAHCH 


IRISCISSIOIO 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$462,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

STAR  AMD  PUVATX  FORISTRT 
(RnCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$233,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

NATIONAL  PORXST  STSTXlf 
(INCLUDING  RXSCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
forest  system",  $61,347,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$6,067,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTSDCnON 
(IMCLUDDIC  RXSCISSION)  — 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion", $1,568,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$961,000  are  resdiuled  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

LAND  ACQaiSmON 
(KXSCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 

$68,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  ENERGY 

rOSSn.  XNKRGT  KUKAKCH  AMD  DXVXLOFIIZNT 

(DISATFROVAL  OP  DBPKRIIAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  $38,925,000  of 
the  proposed  deferral  D85-27A  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Energy,  "Fossil  energy 
research  and  development",  as  set  forth  in 
the  message  of  February  6.  1985.  as  amend- 
ed, which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be 
effective  upon  enactment  into  law  of  this 
bill  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  defer- 
ral disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation. 

POasn.  KNXRCT  CONSTKUCnOM 

(DKPIUAL) 

Of  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
under  this  head.  $860,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1985. 

NAVAL  PRROLKDM  AND  OIL  8HALB  RXSDIVES 
(DKPntKAL) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Act  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  98-473), 
$181,000  shall  not  become  available  for  obli- 
gation unto  October  1. 1985. 

lOONOMIC  REGULATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$102,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
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EMKRGENCY  PRKPARKDNKSS 
(RXSCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$51.00(  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

STRATXGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  OEPKRRAL) 

The  'congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D85-31A  relating  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  "Strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve", as  set  forth  in  the  messase  of  Febru- 
ary 6.  1985.  as  amended,  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President. 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  this  bill  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein 
shall  b^  made  available  for  obligation. 

i  (DEPXRRAL) 

Of  me  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  ip  the  Act  nuJUng  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  98-396), 
$156,000  shall  not  become  available  for  obli- 
gation 


The 


pntU  October  1,  1985. 

SPR  PETROLEUM  ACCOUNT 
(DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPERRAL) 

Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 


defem  I  D85-42  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Energy,  "SPR  petroleum  account",  as  set 
forth  to  the  message  of  February  6,  1985, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation. 

UiTERHATTVE  PUELS  PRODUCTION 
(DEPERRAL) 

Of  (tie  funds  available  for  obligation 
under  this  head,  $23,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1985. 

D^ARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
<         HUMAN  SERVICES 
Aalth  Services  Administration 
i      indian  health  services 
i  (rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$161,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of!  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
GENERAL  PROVISION 
Notwithstanding  any  other  act.  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  United  States  Forest 
Service!  during  fiscal  year  1985  by  this  or 
any  otHer  act  may  be  used  to  implement  the 
propoflfd  Jurisdictional  interchange  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WhitTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Iiilr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  VII  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The!  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missiflfeippi? 

Th^  was  no  objection. 

The!  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  VII? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter VII? 

Mr.  IJVINOSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Interior  Appro- 
priatit^ns  Subcommittee,  and  particu- 
larly ihe  distinguished  chairman.  Mr. 
Yatbsi  and  my  good  friend  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Rbgula,  for  the  efforts 
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and  foresight  to  ensure  the  integrity 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

By  maintaining  fiscal  year  1985 
funding  for  continued  construction 
and  maintenance  of  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  facilities,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  prfserved  hundreds  of  Jobs  in 
south  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Equally,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant. I  believe  the  subcommittee  has 
significantly  enhanced  the  energy  in- 
dependence and  national  security  of 
our  country. 

Again,  I  thank  Chairman  Tates,  Mr. 
Rn}Tn,A,  arid  the  best  of  the  Interior 
Subcommittee  for  disapproving  the  de- 
ferral of  ftlnding  for  construction  and 
maintenance  at  all  strategic  petroleiun 
reserve  sites. 

While  I  have  concerns  about  indefi- 
nitely halting  or  even  reducing  the  fill 
rate  for  the  SPR,  especially  during  a 
time  of  ch^ap  oU  availability,  we  must 
at  least  complete  the  construction  and 
improvements  scheduled  for  various 
sites,  including  Big  HiU. 

This  can  be  accomplished  and  we 
can  still  re4lize  substantial  budget  sav- 
ings by  reducing  the  fill  rate,  a  recom- 
mendation Ithls  (x>mmlttee  has  already 
made.  The! General  Aocoimting  Office 
recently  re^rted  to  Congress  that  the 
costs  of  deteloping  SPR  storage  capac- 
ity—which  au*  only  6  percent  of  total 
SPR  costs-o-roughly  $500  million  over 
5  years— are  miniscule  compared  to 
the  cost  of  buying  SPR  oU— over  $8 
billion.       I 

I  firmly  believe  that  to  withhold 
fmiding  lo^  facilities  construction  and 
improvements  would  be  more  costly  in 
the  long  rnn,  it  would  inflict  another 
severe  blow  to  the  economy  of  south 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  it  would  se- 
verely impact  the  energy  and  security 
needs  of  our  Nation. 

The  lead  time  in  reopening  and  re- 
preparing  sites  for  oil  storage  is  too 
long  to  leave  until  a  national  emergen- 
cy is  upon  jus.  The  loss  of  trained  per- 
sonnel will  be  very  costly  to  replace 
and  over  100  Jobs  have  already  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year  1985 
deferral  proposals.  In  addition,  the 
cost  of  placing  the  partially  completed 
facilities  OQ  standby  and  then  renovat- 
ing them  When  they  are  subsequently 
needed  must  also  be  considered. 
Higher  subsequent  costs  for  construc- 
tion, labor,  I  and  materials  will  certainly 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  Government 
and  taxpayers.  But  more  importantly, 
the  time  sj^d  expense  of  readvertising. 
rebidding.  conducting  contract  negoti- 
ations, anq  for  remobilizing  the  con- 
struction process  will  result  in.  at  the 
very  least,  a  delay  of  1  whole  year 
before  facilities  construction  or  im- 
provements can  begin  again,  let  alone 
enabling  us  to  start  filling  the  reserves 
with  oil  again. 

The  Geiferal  Accounting  Office,  in 
its  recent  t»mprehensive  cost/benefit 
analysis  of  ja  range  of  SPR  size  scenar- 
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ios  done  for  various  House  and  Senate 
committees,  made  some  important 
conclusions. 

First,  the  moratorium  on  construc- 
tion will  cost  millions  of  dollars  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  spent. 
It  is  estimated  that  up  to  $15  million 
would  have  to  be  spent  to  mothball 
and  pay  for  electric  power  contracted 
for  and  not  taken  at  the  Big  Hill  site 
alone. 

Second,  the  moratorium  would  mean 
that  permits  and  warranties  would 
expire  and  equipment  would  go  untest- 
ed at  the  Big  Hill  site. 

Third,  a  moratorium  is  being  pro- 
posed without  study  and  analysis  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  support 
it.  In  fact,  all  DOE  studies  still  sup- 
port the  750  million  barrel  goal  for 
SPR. 

Finally.  GAO  has  concluded  that  Big 
Hill  would  be  the  most  reliable  and 
cost  effective  site  in  the  SPR  system. 
Big  Hill  is  the  only  site  built  by  DOE 
specifically  for  SPR.  Also.  Big  Hill  cur- 
rently is  $150  million  to  $200  million 
tmder  DOE's  original  cost  estimates 
made  4  to  5  years  ago.  This  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  fact  that  oil  and  gas 
related  construction  costs  in  the 
region  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  are  run- 
ning 20  percent  to  30  percent  below 
normal. 

Without  doubt,  this  is  the  time  to 
proceed  with  construction  of  these  re- 
serve sites. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  disturbing  to 
me  is  the  economic  blow  dealt  to  Lou- 
isiana and  south  Texas  if  facilities 
construction  and  improvement  fund- 
ing is  eliminated.  The  six  sites  neces- 
sary for  the  eventual  750  million 
barrel  reserve  are  all  operating  or 
under  improvement  and  construction. 
Already  $150  million— or  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  Big  HiU— has 
been  expended.  As  I  mentioned  earlier 
the  deferral  of  fiscal  year  1985  funds 
has  already  cost  the  south  Louisiana 
and  Texas  region  from  100  to  200  Jobs. 
Conservative  estimates  by  contractors 
now  working  on  the  various  reserve 
sites  estimate  that  the  entire  region 
will  lose  i^proximately  900  Jobs  as 
well  as  payrolls  and  purchases  totaling 
over  $100  million  per  year  if  facilities 
construction  and  improvements  are 
not  funded.  Using  the  customary  ratio 
of  6  to  1  to  estimate  the  indirect  eco- 
nomic impact  of  these  losses,  the  real 
economic  loss  to  our  region  could 
reach  $600  million  per  year. 

The  loss  of  these  Jobs  and  income 
would  be  devesting  to  Louisiana,  a 
State  where  unemplojmient  remains 
above  the  national  average  and  nearly 
every  major  industry  in  the  State  has 
yet  to  recover  from  the  1981-82  reces- 
sion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  latest  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  estimates 
reveal  that  the  United  States  imported 
34  percent  of  its  total  consumpticm  in 
1984.  This  comi>ares  to  37  percent  at 


the  height  of  the  OPEC  embargo  in 
1975,  and  45  percent  in  1978,  the  high- 
est import  year  in  recent  history. 

The  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration forecasts  that  import  consump- 
tion volumes  will  exceed  the  1975  rate 
of  37  percent  by  next  year,  and  the 
1978  rate  of  45  percent  by  1990.  Re- 
gardless of  the  source  of  these  im- 
ports, these  figures  are  very  disturbing 
to  anyone  who  believes  that  we  should 
not  be  so  dependent  on  unstable  for- 
eign oil  supplies. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  committee  to 
disapprove  the  deferral  of  funds  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  VIII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Traininc  Aominuiration 

STATZ  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  AND 
employment  service  OPERATIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment   insurance    and    employment 
service  operations",  from  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  Account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund.  $30,000,000. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Social  Security  Administration 
payments  to  social  security  trust  pund6 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to   Social   Security   Trust   Funds",   not   to 
exceed  $3,500,000,000  to  carry  out  activities 
authorized    by    section    217(g),    to    remain 
available  untU  December  31, 1985. 


as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  13,  1983  (subsequently  enacted 
under  Public  Law  98-511),  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  September  30, 
1986. 

STUDENT  PINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial assistance".  $287,000,000.  which 
shall  remain  available  until  September  30. 
liW6,  for  carrying  out  subpart  1  of  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act. 

GUARANTEED  8TUUUI1  LOANS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Guaran- 
teed student  loans".  $720,346,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  1985  for  title 
in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  $15,200,000  for  the  endowment 
grant  program  under  secticm  333  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30. 1986. 


LIMITATION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  1 

For  the  "Umltation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses", $10,000,000  for  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  activi- 
ties shall  be  derived  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  the  construction  activity,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Oppice  op  Human  Development  Services 
human  development  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human  de- 
velopment services".  $6,000,000,  for  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  (Title  m  of  Public  Law  98-457.) 

PAMILY  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Family 
social  services",  $79,496,000,  for  parts  A  and 
E  of  title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
EDUCATION  POR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

The  $61,000,000  appropriated  in  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Appropriation  Act. 
1985.  PubUc  Law  08-619,  for  part  D  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1984. 
and  shall  remain  available  until  September 
30, 1985:  Provided,  That  $500,000  to  support 
the  1985  International  Winter  Special 
Olympic  Gaines  shall  be  derived  from  the 
$14,635,000  provided  for  special  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  the  severely  disabled,  sec- 
tion 811  of  the  RehabillUUon  Act  of  1973, 
in  the  Department  of  Education  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1985,  PubUc  Law  98-619,  for  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  and  Handicapped 
Research  appropriation  account. 


IGXNCT  noaORANT  EDUCATION 

Funds  appropriated  In  Public  Law  98-151 
for  carrying  out  Emergency  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation Assistance  under  title  V  of  HJl.  3530 


Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  VIII  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Are  there  any  points  of  order  against 
chapter  vni? 

POINT  OP  oRosa 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order  that  occurs  on 
page  62  beginning  at  line  23,  on  the 
groimds  that  it  violates  rule  XXI, 
clause  2,  regarding  legislating  on  an 
vpropriations  bilL  That  particular 
paragraph  extends  the  availability  of 
fimds  through  Septonber  30,  1986. 
which  is  not  authorized  under  existing 
law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher] 
desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAmBlAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchxb]  will 
proceed.     

Mr.  NATCHER.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Waubr]  he  objects  to  that  portion  of 
the  biU  beginning  on  page  62  at  line 
22,  under  the  heading  "Student  Finan- 
cial Assistance"  which  relates  to  Pell 
grants.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Vi.  Chairman,  this 
provision  in  the  bill  is  very  much  in 
order  and  in  full  compliance  with  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  provides,  as  the  chairman  well 
knows,  for  an  additional  amount  for 
student  financial  assistance.  $287  mil- 
lion, which  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1986.  for  carrying 
out  subpart  1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  relates  to  Pell 
grant  funding  contained  in  the  1985 
appropriation  bill  word  for  word.  We. 
under  this  supplemental,  increase  it  by 
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$287  millioiL  It  is  not  in  violation  of 
any  nile  of  the  House  and  is  very 
much  in  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mi.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  availability  until 
September  30.  1986  is  not  presently 
authorized  and  that  that  constitutes 
legislating  In  an  appropriation  bill  an^ 
it  is  to  that  particular  matter  that  my 
point  of  order  goes. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchir]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
regard  to  Pell  grants,  sections 
411(bK4)  (A)  and  (B)  of  tlUe  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
1070(a))  provide  that  fimds  avaUable 
for  mating  payments  under  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  shall  remain  available 
during  the  next  suceeding  fiscal  year. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Pell  Grant  Program  is  based  on  esti- 
mates of  cost  required  to  carry  out  the 
program  established  each  year  by  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  Since 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  forward 
funded,  it  is  difficult  to  know  in  ad- 
vance how  much  is  required  to  meet 
the  cost  of  the  program  for  making 
payments  for  a  particular  academic 
year. 

Since  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  know 
in  advance  the  actual  amoimt  of  the 
appropriation  needed  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  to  make  Pell  grant 
payments  established  by  Congress,  ex- 
tended availability  of  funds  is  author- 
ized by  sections  411(bK4)  (A)  and  (B) 
to  permit  unobligated  funds  to  carry 
forward  to  the  next  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  advance 
funding  is  authorized  for  all  programs 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation by  20  n.S.C.  1223.  Advance 
funding  of  education  programs  has 
been  authorized  since  1968.  Most  ap- 
propriations for  education  programs 
have  been  made  on  an  advance  fund- 
ing basis  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain programs  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  20  n.S.C.  3874 
provides: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  unless  expressly  In  limlUtlon  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  activities  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  such  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  until  the  end  of  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  (Public  Law  97-35, 
UUe  V.  1 594.  August  13.  1981.  95  Stat.  481.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  foregoing  rea- 
sons the  point  of  order  should  be  over- 
ruled. 

D  1540 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  desire  to  re- 
spond further,  or  to  withdraw  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  on  my  point  of  order,  and  let  me 
make  a  couple  of  remarks  with  regard 


to  Ithe  contention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

M}-.  Chairman,  the  applicable  au- 
thohzation  relating  to  this  paragraph 
is  section  411  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act., 

Subsections  (b)(4)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this 
section  permit  extended  availability  of 
funds  only  In  limited  circumstances, 
whe|%  there  is  an  excess  of  funds  over 
and  labove  the  amount  needed  to  make 
payiients  In  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Tlie  paragraph  to  which  I  raise  an 
objelction  imder  rule  XXI.  clause  2,  in 
no  way  limits  the  extended  availability 
of  the  supplemental  funds  being  pro- 
vide^ to  the  circumstances  required 
undfr  section  411  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  paragraph  to  which  I 
object  authorizes  extended  availability 
of  ijunds  regardless  of  whether  the 
funds  to  remain  available  are  in  excess 
of  the  amount  needed  to  make  pay- 
ments in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
so  egceeds  the  conditions  under  which 
extended  availability  is  currently  au- 
thonzed.  and  so  constitutes  legislation 
on  ah  authorization  bill. 

The  law  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  refers  does  in  fact  do 
the  jthings  that  the  gentleman  talks 
about:  however,  it  is  the  question  of 
extended  availability  of  funds  regard- 
less of  whether  the  funds  to  remain 
available  are  in  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  to  make  pasmients. 

In  this  case  what  we  are  doing  is  we 
are  appropriating  money  up  front,  and 
then  carrying  that  over,  and  that  ex- 
ceeds the  authority  of  the  law. 

Let  me  also  go  to  the  question  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

Ml.  Chairman,  this  section  is  not  ap- 
pllcirible  to  the  situation  at  hand,  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visiohs  Act  addresses  itself  to  the  situ- 
ation where  a  school  has  received  an 
allo<^tion  of  funds  from  a  Federal 
edu(iition  program  but  has  not  spent 
all  of  those  funds  in  the  current  fiscal 
year,  Section  412  authorizes  that 
school  to  retain  the  funds  for  another 
fiscal  year. 

Tne  operative  phrase  in  section  412 
is  "educational  agencies  or  institu- 
tiong."  Extended  availability  Is  author- 
ized only  to  educational  agencies  or  in- 
stltutlons.  Under  Section  400A 
(a)(2  )(C).  "educational  agency  or  Insti- 
tuti(in"  is  defined  as  "any  public  or 
private  agency  or  institution  offering 
education  programs."  Obviously  this 
does  not  include  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Bducation.  since  the  Department 
does  not  offer  education  programs,  but 
rather  provides  grants  to  Institutions 
to  olfer  education  programs. 

Tie  paragraph  to  which  I  object 
uindt  r  the  rule  does  not  limit  Itself  to 
agencies  or  institutions  offering  educa- 
tion programs,  but  rather  would  au- 
thorize extended  availability  of  fimds 
to  tl>e  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
and  ^  exceeds  the  current  authoriza- 
tion if  or  extended  availability  on  the 
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Id  constitutes 
>riaUon8  bill. 

(Mr.   Browh 
i).  The  Chair  is  prepared 


of 
to 


has  listened  to  the  argu- 

!ry  persuasively  put  forward 

ntieman  from  Pennsylvania 

[statement  of  the  gentleman 

tucky.  and  the  Chair  is  con- 

at  the  provisions  of  title  20 


United  States  Code  section  3874  are 
broad  enough  in  their  application  to 
support  ^e  extended  availability  of 
the  fundi  in  question,  and  accordingly 
the  Chalf'  overrules  the  point  of  order 
of  the  gehtieman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Are  thiere  points  of  order  against 
this  section? 

Mr.  Bd!ONTCK)MERT.  B«r.  Chair- 
man. I  mpve  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  cnialrman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend tlie  distinguished  gentieman 
from  MUsisslppl,  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  t|ie  Appropriations  Committee 
Mr.  WairTDi.  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee Mr.  CoNTE,  for  getting  this  sup- 
plemental bill  to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciatloii.  and  that  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  fpr  the  work  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  UUD-Inde- 
pendent  Agencies.  Mr.  Eddie  Bolahd. 
and  the  ajble  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Ghbn.  who 
pnce  again  show  their  deep  commit- 
ment to  lour  Nation's  veterans  as  re- 
flected in  this  supplementaL 

All  veterans  are  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port they  have  received  from  the  A9- 
proprlatlons  Committee.  The  bill 
under  consideration  today.  HJl,  2577. 
is  a  perfect  example  of  congressional 
action  to  preserve  and  mi^int^^in  an 
adequate '  level  of  veterans'  benefits 
and  heallp  care  services. 

The  bill  provides  funding  for  the 
cost  of  I  living  allowance  Increases 
which  the  Congress  paraed  last  year. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  that 
part  of  the  supplemental  that  would 
restore  funds  to  cover  increased  pay 
costs  for  employees  who  provide  medi- 
cal care  to  veterans.  The  administra- 
tion proposed  that  the  VA  absorb  over 
half  of  tpe  costs  associated  with  the 
pay  raise  given  employees  effective 
January  X.  The  effect  of  this  proposal 
is  to  cut  {emplojrment  in  VA  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  by  nearly  2.100 
people.  E|urlng  the  past  several  weeks 
I  have  Included  in  the  Cohokessiomai. 
Record  descriptions  of  serious  staffing 
and  equipment  shortages  that  current- 
ly exist  at  many  VA  hospitals. 

I  expressed  my  concern  earlier  this 
year  to  Mr.  Bolaitd  and  Mr.  Green 
and  am  pleased  with  the  action  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
have  takien  to  make  sure  that  the 
staffing  l^vel  is  adequate  for  the  ctir- 
rent  f isca  L  year.  Every  VA  hospital  di- 


rector has  been  informed  of  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
they  are  most  grateful  for  the  support 
shown  by  the  House. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  the  administration 
should  recognize  that  Members  of  the 
House  are  together  when  it  comes  to 
meeting  the  health  care  needs  of  vet- 
erans. The  message  we  want  to  convey 
to  the  administration  is  this.  When 
the  Congress  appropriates  a  level  of 
FTEIE  and  resources  for  staffing  of  VA 
medical  centers,  we  expect  the  agency 
to  maintain  that  level.  We  intend  to 
accept  nothing  less  and  we  will  hold 
the  VA  accoimtable  if  these  funds  are 
not  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  its  action 
and  am  certain  our  Nation's  veterans 
are  equally  grateful. 

The    (CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  chapter  VIII? 
If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
CHAPTER  IX 
LEOIStATIVE  BRANCH 
house  of  representatives 
Fathxnts  to  Wibowb  and  Heirs  op 
Dbceased  Meicbeiis  op  Cohgress 
For  payment  to  Catherine  S.  Long,  widow 
of  amis  W.  Long,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  $75,100. 
Salakiss.  Oppickrs  ahs  Emplotxb 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries, 
officers  and  employees",  $130,000. 
CoiaaTTXE  Emplotkks 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Committee 
employees",  $2,799,000. 

Allow  AMCBS  ahd  Expkhsks 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Allowances 
and  expenses",  $5,603,000. 

joint  items 
Oppicial  Mau.  Costs 
For  an  additional   amount  for  "Official 
maU  cosU",  $11,853,000. 

Mr.  CONTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  IX  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  chapter  IX? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter IX? 

AlODfSlfKirTS  OPPXRKD  BT  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  three  amendments,  all  of  which 
go  to  the  issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  those  three  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  "da 
page  63  strike  everything  between  line  17 
and  line  25  and  strike  everything  between 
line  1  and  line  4  on  page  64." 


"On  page  80,  strike  everything  between 
line  22  and  line  2  on  page  82." 

"On  page  83,  strike  everything  between 
line  1  and  line  13." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  go  to  my  feeling  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  with  this 
whole  business  of  supplemental  appro- 
priations. It  seems  to  me  that  one  way 
to  make  the  case  that  we  should  be 
careful  about  the  business  of  supple- 
mental ^>proprlations  is  to  look  at  our 
own  situation. 

The  amendments  that  I  have  offered 
here  strike  the  money  from  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  will 
go  toward  additional  moneys  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  also  for 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

It  will  save  in  total  a  Uttie  bit  more 
than  $30  million.  Why  am  I  doing  it?  I 
am  doing  it  because  I  believe  we  have 
got  a  problem  with  this  whole  business 
of  supplemental  appropriations.  I 
think  supplemental  appropriations  are 
supposed  to  be  to  meet  emergency 
needs  of  the  Government. 

The  fact  is  that  they  have  become  a 
catchall  for  nearly  everjrthing  imagi- 
nable, and  the  fact  is  that  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  Congress, 
over  the  last  5  years,  has  exceeded  its 
own  budget  by  $157  billion. 

Now  it  is  that  kind  of  spending  that 
has  gotten  this  Government  and  this 
country  in  trouble,  and  I  suggest  that 
we  ought  to  get  serious  about  looking 
at  that  kind  of  problem,  a  problem  of 
overspending,  and  that  one  of  the 
places  that  we  ought  to  begin  to  get 
serious  is  with  our  own  legislative 
shop. 

Here,  in  this  body,  we  will  spend  in 
the  course  of  this  legislative  year,  as  a 
total,  as  a  congressional  appropriation. 
$1.5  billion.  One  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  represents  all  of  the  tax  money 
paid  by  429,000  American  families— 
429,000  American  families  are  doing 
nothing  but  paying  taxes  to  support 
the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  my  contention  that  out  of  that 
$1.5  billion  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
find— we  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  our  sup- 
plemental needs  without  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  more.  Without  going 
to  an  additional  8.600  families  and 
saying.  "We've  gone  over  what  we 
originally  appropriated;  now  we're 
going  to  ask  you  to  pay  some  more." 

Because  that  is  what  the  particular 
measiu^es  in  this  bill  would  do:  they 
would  go  to  8,600  more  families  across 
this  country  and  say.  "Ante  up.  folks: 
Congress  overspent  what  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  need." 

Now  there  are  things  in  here  that  I 
am  sure  we  are  going  to  be  told  are  ab- 
solutely essential;  that  we  have  got  to 


take  care  of  the  pay  raises,  we  have 
got  to  take  care  of  the  additional  mail- 
ing costs,  we  have  got  to  take  care  of 
all  of  these  things  which  are  heavily 
worthwhile  items  in  order  to  keep  this 
body  running, 
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I  think  out  of  a  $1.5  billion  budget 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  those  things. 
And  if  the  fact  is  we  are  not  budgeting 
wisely  enough  to  understand  that  we 
are  going  to  have  additional  costs, 
then  it  raises  a  question. 

Local  governments  back  home  do 
not  have  the  luxury  of  doing  this.  I 
defy  you  to  find  very  many  local  gov- 
ernments across  this  country  who. 
after  they  have  budgeted  in  a  particu- 
lar year,  and  after  they  have  appropri- 
ated money  for  a  particular  year,  can 
come  back  midyear  and  say,  "Oh,  we 
have  made  a  mistake,  folks."  and  so 
on;  "we  are  going  to  have  to  raise  your 
tax.  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing in  order  to  get  some  additional 
money." 

But  that  is  exacUy  what  we  are 
doing  with  regard  to  ourselves.  I  think 
that  here  is  a  place  where  we  can  say. 
"Let's  not  spend  the  $30  million,  let's 
not  spend  a  $30  million  additional  bill, 
let's  not  have  $30  million  of  add-on 
spending  here  In  the  Congress;  let's,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  facing  a  fiscal 
crisis  in  this  country,  find  a  way 
within  our  own  budgets  to  meet  this 
need." 

And  I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
willing  to  do  that.  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  be  willing  to  find  $30  million 
so  that  8.600  more  American  families 
do  not  have  to  spend  aU  of  their 
money  Just  to  fund  our  add-on  ex- 
penses. That  is  the  issue  here.  And  I 
think  that  if  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  to  what  I 
hear  the  American  people  saying,  at 
the  very  least,  what  we  could  do  is  cut 
back  on  what  we  do. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  included,  also, 
here  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  part  of  this  measure,  because 
it  is  not  Just  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  ought  to  be  sensitive  to 
some  of  these  kinds  of  things  to  and 
ought  not  be  sending  us  supplemental 
requests  if  he  does  see  a  particular 
need  for  them  and  an  emergency  need. 
That  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendments. 

BCr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opiKisitlon  to  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
because  we  are  serious  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government,  and  we  do 
a  very  thorough  Job  of  budgeting.  We 
are  talking  about  less  than  a  $30  mil- 
lion supplemental  to  the  regular  fiscal 
1985  bill  of  $1.5  billion  appropriation. 
That  is  a  2-percent  adjustment,  which 
is  brought  about  only  because  of  the 
requirements  that  are  forced  upon  us 
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by  events  that  are  beyond  the  immedi- 
ate control  of  our  committee. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes, 
and  I  do  not  expect  anyone  else  on  our 
side  to  explain  these  facts,  so  I  will  beg 
the  indulsence  of  my  colleagues.  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  know  that 
they  have  no  reason  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  they  can  rest  assured 
that  we  are  acting  with  prudence  in 
the  legislative  subcommittee  and  that 
we  do  not  bring  to  the  floor  anything 
that  is  frivolous  or  that  unnecessarily 
burdens  the  American  family  or  tax- 
payer. 

Let  me  cite  the  items  that  would  be 
eliminated  by  this  amendment.  The 
$130,000  for  the  services  of  mail  deliv- 
ery personnel  hired  by  the  Postmaster; 
$3,799,000  for  committee  employees: 
$5,603,000  for  official  expenses  of  the 
Members:  $11,853,000  for  official  maU 
costs  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  might  add  that,  despite  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  several  items  are  an 
emergency  or  unexpected.  We  did  not 
appropriate  funds  for  the  postal  rate 
increase  of  last  February  that  were 
made  by  an  independent  entity,  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission:  we  did  not 
and  cannot  always  predict  the  flow  of 
maO  Into  this  institution  that  required  . 
the  services  of  temporary  postal  em- 
ployees. We  must  stay  in  communica- 
tion with  our  constituents,  and  when 
the  null  comes  in.  it  must  be  an- 
swered. 

We  looked  at  these  very  carefully, 
all  of  these  items  proposed  for  dele- 
tion. We  denied  a  number  of  items 
that  were  possible  to  defer  to  the  next 
fiscal  year  or  simply  reject  out  of 
hand.  The  ones  we  allowed  were 
placed  in  the  bill  because  they  are  nec- 
essary and  because  they  are  needed  to 
allow  the  House  to  operate  efficiently. 

Let  me  describe  them:  Salaries  of  of- 
ficers and  employees.  We  provide 
$130,000  for  17  tanporary  and  3  per- 
manent employees  approved  for  the 
Postmaster  last  October.  These  posi- 
tions were  approved  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  under  their 
authority  in  title  2  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
The  people  are  already  on  board,  and 
they  have  been  for  some  time,  han- 
dling the  millions  of  pieces  of  mail 
that  are  sent  to  the  House  Members. 
The  action  has  already  taken  place. 
We  now  have  the  responsibility  of  ap- 
proving the  salary  money  to  make  sure 
that  these  people  are  compensated  for 
the  effort  they  are  putting  forth.  The 
workload  Jtistlfies  these  new  employ- 
ees. The  I*ostmaster  had  a  30-percent 
increase  in  incoming  mail  last  year, 
from  153  million  pieces  in  1983  to  over 
200  million  in  1984.  I  think  with  the 
tax  bill  this  year,  with  the  problems 
with  the  budget,  we  are  going  to  see 
even  more  mail  flowing  into  and  out  of 
this  institution. 

I  know  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  amendment  surely  remembers  the 
delajrs  we  all  experienced  last  year  in 


receiving  mail  from  our  constituents. 
The  abtion  in  this  bill  was  the  solution 
to  that  problem. 

Committee  employees.  We  have  in 
this  bill  $2.8  million  for  the  staffs  of 
the  sUndlng  committees.  All  of  us 
know  that  they  are  essentially  the 
backbone  of  this  institution.  This 
funding  is  simply  essential.  It  is 
needed  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  staffs 
that  are  allowed  under  rule  XI  of  the 
Housq  to  each  standing  committee. 

Wht  do  we  need  a  supplemental?  Be- 
cause we  simply  underestimated  the 
need  in  the  original  1985  appropria- 
tion. As  matters  now  stand,  the  com- 
mitted employee  account  is  funded  at 
a  levil  which  is  $30,000  below  the 
actual  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  previous  year.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  funds  necessary  to  pay  our  com- 
mittee employees  we  will  have  to  lay 
off  m«ny  of  them.  Some  of  than  are 
our  most  experienced  people.  Or  we 
will  have  to  take  other  Unds  of  drastic 
and  qisruptive  action.  We  would  be 
cutting,  as  we  aU  know,  the  muscle  out 
of  the  legislative  process. 

Are  nre  going  to  lay  off  the  Ways  and 
Mean4  staff  as  they  go  through  this 
compijehensive  rewrite  of  our  Tax 
Code?  Are  we  going  to  avoid  responsi- 
bility for  passing  a  budget  resolution 
with  liiadequate  Budget  staff?  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  the  funds  to 
opera^  the  entire  Government.  I  do 
not  t&ink  we  are  about  to  lay  those 
people  off. 

We  do  not  need  to  apologize  to  the 
Amer|»n  public  for  the  relatively 
small  amounts  expended  for  our  em- 
ployees. Legislative  branch  salaries  for 
our  professional  staff  are  far  below 
those  at  OMB  or  in  the  Executive 
Office. 

Andl  I  want  to  quote  from  the  admin- 
istration, because  they  have  made  this 
conceasion.  The  fact  is  on  the  record. 
OMB.  in  the  submission  of  their 
budget  to  the  Congress  for  1986  said: 

*  *  *  real  budget  authority  per  employee  in 
House  CleA  Hire  sccounts  has  fallen  by  31 
percent,  u  salary  increase*— and  average 
starting  salary  levels— have  fallen  shaiply 
behind  overall  inflationary  trends  since 
1971. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlttnan  from  California  [Mr. 
FazioJ  has  expired. 

(By 'unanimous  consent,  BCr.  Fauo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  They  also  said: 

"Correspondlncly,  House  committee  staff 
salary  budget  authority  has  on  average 
fallen  34  percent  while  Senate  committee 
staff  average  salaries  have  dropped  in  real 
terms  py  18  percent. 

We  |)udget  these  accounts  very  close- 
ly, 1 1  might  teU  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  If  each  committee  spent 
the  niaxlmum  allowed  under  rule  XI, 
we  w^uld  be  spending  far  more,  some 
$17  liillion  more.  As  it  stands,  even 
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with  this  supplemental,  we  are  still  un- 
derfunded ^  this  account  from  the  au- 
thorization level  by  some  30  percent. 

And  an  even  more  important  point: 
Omi  committees  actually  employ  now 
about  the  same  number  of  employees 
as  they  did  in  1977.  about  2.150  people. 
That  is.  8  or  9  years  later.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  House  are  showing  ad- 
mirable restraint.  We  are  not  growing 
by  leaps  <nd  bounds  as  some  would 
have  you  believe. 

Then  we 'have  the  allowances  for  the 
Members,  the  expenses  of  running  otu- 
offices,  thi  official  expenditures  that 
we  must  nkke.  We  all  know  how  tele- 
phone cosii  have  increased,  we  know 
that  rent  vnd  travel  costs  are  up.  I  do 
not  think,  again,  that  we  have  been 
out  of  line  in  the  appn^riation  of 
funds  In  t^is  area.  They  are  22  percent 
less  than  Authorized  by  the  Adminis- 
tration Colnmlttee.  Members'  official 
aUowanoesj  are  underfunded  by  $21.1 
million.  In  other  words,  the  average 
Member  oily  speoOm  about  78  percent 
of  their  office  allowance.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  overqjending.  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  telling  our  ccmstltuents 
that  we  are  saving  dollars,  not  project- 
ing an  ima^  that  we  are  overspending 
for  the  benefit  of  some  Monbers. 

Official  tnalL  We  have  the  funding 
for  franked  mail  at  $11.9  million.  This 
funding  isl  Justifiable,  as  I  Indlci^ed, 
based  on  \he  reqwnsibllitles  that  are 
performed '  by  the  Franking  Commis- 
sion andjby  other  entitles  In  the 
House.  W^  are  responding  to  the 
Postal  Service.  They  have  told  us  they 
underestimated  the  need  last  year  and 
that  this  Kddltimial  miproprlation  is 
necessary.  I  have  no  reason  not  to  be- 
lieve them. 

It  is  important  that  we  stay  In  touch 
with  oiu*  I  constituents  through  the 
mails.  Are  we  not  going  to  respond  to 
their  requests  on  case  work,  on  the  im- 
portant ravritlng  of  the  tax  bill,  on 
Social  Sequrlty  or  veterans  benefit 
Issues?  I  think  we  have  to  and  we  have 
topaytheinidlbm. 

Pay  costs  are  very  important,  as 
well.  Pay  ^osts  are  important  because 
they  keep  faith  with  the  staff  and  em- 
ployees wQo  have  already  been  given 
the  3.5  percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment authorized  by  the  President  this 
past  January.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  the  funds  for 
that  cost-of-living  raise. 

I  think  if;  is  important  to  note  that 
ive  branch  portion  of  the 
rbed  54  percent  of  the  ad- 
of  that  pay  increase, 
that  is  important  to  im- 
,use  we  do  in  that  context 
far  better  I  than  the  executive  branch 
does.  We  ne  forcing  the  agencies  and 
other  entilf  es  in  the  legislative  branch, 
not  Just  the  congressional  operations 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  but  those 
other  entiUes  that  serve  us  like  the 
OAO.     tbie     Congressional     Budget 
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Office,  and  so  forth,  we  are  forcing 
them  to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  pay  ad- 
justment that  we  have  made  available 
to  their  employees  by  forcing  them  to 
reduce  other  areas  of  their  budget.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand that  the  $9.1  million  that  we  are 
providing  in  the  pay  cost  title  is  min- 
uscule in  light  of  the  $4  billion  neces- 
sary for  the  entire  executive  branch. 
They  have  only  absorbed  34  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  additional  pay  while 
the  legislative  branch  absorbed  56  per- 
cent. 

n  1600 

I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  conclude 
that  this  package  is  responsible  as  it 
treats  the  legislative  branch.  I  would 
say  also  with  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  as  it  relates  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  that 
we  are  only  providing  what  the  Presi- 
dent requests.  In  the  spirit  of  ccnnity, 
the  committee  bill  did  not  cut  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  that  is  so  important  to 
the  functioning  of  the  Presidency. 

I  know  that  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  wlU  agree  with  me  that  the 
responsibilities  of  that  office  are  tre- 
mendous: any  reduction  In  funds  could 
result  in  cutbacks  in  personnel  or 
elimination  of  functions  previously 
provided  for  by  the  Congress,  and 
would  be  extremely  disruptive  to  the 
President. 

I  am  not  going  to  participate  in  any 
partisan  gamesmanship  here:  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  fund,  in  respect 
for  the  Presidency  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  this  Oovemment,  the  amount 
of  money  that  was  requested  of  us. 

So  I  would  urge  that  funds  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
for  the  legislative  branch  be  enacted.  I 
do  not  ask  that  the  legislative  branch 
be  enacted  at  the  level  that  was  re- 
quested. We  have  made  a  significant 
reduction  in  those  proposals.  I  do  ask 
it  for  the  Ebcecutive  Office  of  the 
President  and  I  do  ask  that  the  Mem- 
bers defeat  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Shasp).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Fazio]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walkxb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fazio  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  of  all  say 
that  I  do  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  his  ranking 
Member  from  California  do  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  keeping  track  of  the  i^ipro- 
priations. 

I  Just  have  the  feeling  though  that 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  we 
do  have  some  areas  that  we  could 
think  about  that  go  beyond  the  state- 
ment that  the  gentleman  made.  In  the 


official  mailing  costs,  for  example, 
that  Item  of  $11  million,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  significant  portion 
of  that  if  not  aU  of  that  could  be  ab- 
sorbed If  every  Member  of  Congress 
sent  out  one  less  newsletter  this  year. 

In  other  words,  the  sacrifice  to  us  in 
order  to  lower  the  amount  of  spending 
by  that  much  would  be  for  everyone  to 
send  out  one  less  mass  mailing  to  their 
district:  one  less  newsletter.  It  is 
siiiu>ly  my  suggestion  that  we  are  not 
faced  with  exactly  a  dire  emergency 
when  we  could  respond  to  the  situa- 
tion by  all  of  us  deciding  that  we  could 
get  along  with  aat  less  newsletter. 

The  gentleman  well  knows  that  I  be- 
lieve in  that  kind  of  communication 
with  constituents  too.  to  which  he  re- 
ferred. But  the  question  becomes 
whether  or  not  we  could  not  get  by 
with  one  less  newsletter  in  order  to 
save  somewhere  around  $11  or  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Iflr.  FAZIO.  I  happen  to  agree  that 
we  need  to  make  some  savings  in  the 
postal  area.  I  have  made  that  view 
clear  in  committee  and  I  have  talked 
to  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  some  of 
whom  are  on  the  Franking  Commis- 
sion. 

This  is  one  of  those  nonpartisan  no- 
no's  aroimd  here  that  people  do  not 
like  to  talk  about,  and  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  become  bold  and  definite 
in  my  comments  until  I  understand 
and  feel  a  consensus  building  about 
how  we  might  reach  some  of  these 
postal  cost  containment  proposals. 

I  am  not  going  to.  at  this  point,  nec- 
essarily agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement,  but  I  do  think  we  have  to 
find  some  ways  to  reduce  or  contain 
costs.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  begin  is 
through  voluntary  requests  fmn  our 
leadership,  to  make  some  savings  in 
the  postal  area. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
It  Is  difficult  for  each  Member  to  be 
treated  equally  In  this  area.  Some  of 
us  have  districts  and  constituents  that 
are  more  communicative  than  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Fazio]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fazio 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  have  committee 
memberships  that  wiU  vary  tttaaea- 
dously  in  the  volume  of  mafl  with 
which  we  will  be  confronted.  I  can 
only  dte  again  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee's  burdens  this  year  on  the 
tax  measure,  as  an  example. 

So  It  would  be  hard  for  me  to  gener- 
alize and  agree  with  his  amendment, 
but  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
point  that  is  worth  considering  in  the 
future— not  however  in  this  meat-ax 
approach  that  places  no  limitation  on 
any  Member.  It  simply  defers  meeting 
our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Calif omia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  omMsition  to 
this  amendment,  not  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  concerns  expressed  by 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Walks].  He  and  I  share  very  strongly 
that  objective  of  many  Members  of 
the  House  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
rising  costs  of  Government.  I  must  say 
that  many  of  the  questions  that  he 
was  raising  here  that  Bos  would  have 
apply  across  the  board  in  terms  of 
Oovemment  have  been  very  carefully 
been  addressed  by  the  work  of  this 
subcommittee. 

I  want  to  extend  both  my  apprecia- 
tion and  my  support  for  the  chairman 
of  the  subommlttee,  Mr.  Fazio,  who 
makes  It  his  business  to  see  that  sec- 
tion by  section  in  this  portion  of  the 
bill  we  purposely  underfund  to  keep 
pressure  on  the  process.  We  under- 
fund many  of  these  accounts  as  much 
as  30  percent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  will  take 
Just  the  maO  area  as  an  Olustraticm. 
we  get  our  estimates  regarding  how 
much  mail  we  ml^t  be  required  to  use 
and  the  number  of  dollars  involved  ap- 
proximately 2  yean  before  the  actual 
expenditure  takes  place.  little  items 
do  develop  around  here  that  change 
our  expectations.  For  example.  Just 
about  a  week  ago,  in  response  to  the 
President's  address,  relative  to  the  tax 
bill,  our  colleague.  Dak  Rosmncow- 
SKI,  made  an  excellent  presentation 
before  the  American  public  regarding 
the  tax  measure.  We  will  remember 
for  a  long,  long  time  his  """'"g  at  the 
American  public  and  sajring,  "If  you 
agree  with  me  or  you  are  concerned 
about  this  bill.  Just  write  Rosty.  Send 
it  to  the  Ci4>itol  and  write  Rosty." 

He  followed  that,  even  better  yet. 
"Write  your  own  Member  of  Con- 
gress." We  anticipate  in  tlie  short  time 
Just  ahead  of  us  that  probably  that 
each  Member  will  receive  thousands  of 
letters  from  concerned  constituents  as 
a  result  of  that  activity  alone.  That 
will  very  likely  end  up  being  paid  for 
In  a  supplemental  aK>ropriatl<m  in  the 
1986  bilL  We  cannot  anticipate  that 
kind  of  explosion  of  public  interest 
and  concern  about  what  is  going  on 
within  their  Federal  Government. 

Clearly.  If  the  people  are  going  to 
participate,  clearly  we  want  our  mem- 
bership to  respond  and  commnnJcate 
with  them  so  that  they  can  effectively 
interact  with  our  process. 

I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  beyond 
that  a  goo(i  deal  of  the  difficulty  we 
have  here  comes  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  purposely  underfund  some  of 
our  staff  positions  in  the  House.  We 
do  not  want  every  committee  slot 
automaUcally  filled.  The  blU  is  de- 
signed to  keep  the  pressure  on.  Indeed, 
in  this  supplemental  we  have  funded 
only  approximately  56  percent  of  the 
requests  for  supplementaL  The  bal- 
ance of  44  percent,  the  individual 
agencies   and  committees   are  being 
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Mked  to  ab6orb  the  growth  and  ex- 
pected growths  in  their  costs. 

It  is  very  dear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  we  go  about  attempting  to  control 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  first  place  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  look  it  to  the  legislature  itself. 
We  need  to  lead  the  way  in  terms  of 
cut.  squeeze,  and  trim  in  this  process. 
That  is  the  Job  of  this  subcommittee 
report.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  must  say 
that  between  our  staff  and  the  bijiarti- 
san  effort  that  takes  place  within  our 
committee,  we  do  lead  the  way.  As  a 
practical  fact  of  life,  if  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  say  we  are  going  to  be  tough  on 
our  budgets  as  well,  then  how  can  we 
expect  the  rest  of  Government  to  do 
the  same. 

The  $11,853  million  which  has  been 
disctissed  relative  to  mail  costs  focuses 
upon  our  concern  very  well.  Recently  I 
have  been  given  the  questionable 
privUege  of  Joining  the  Fruiklng  Com- 
mission to  Join  people  like  my  col- 
leagues, Bnx  FUMZKL  and  Mr.  Udall 
of  Arizona  to  see  how  we  can  best  go 
about  convincing  both  our  leadership 
and  our  membership  that  maybe  there 
are  mys  we  can  cut  back  the  mail. 
Those  cutbacks  certainly  should  not 
be  taking  place  in  terms  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  respond  to  requests  of  our 
constituents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that 
the  membership  will  decide  in  the 
future  that  this  load  is  so  great  that 
perhaps  we  should  trim  in  some  of  our 
own  unsolicited  mailing.  That  is  a  very 
controversial  and  difficult  subject 
area,  but  we  on  the  Franking  Commis- 
sion will  be  attempting  to  deal  with  it. 
The  purpose  of  our  trying  to  deal  with 
it  is  to  make  certain  that  we  continue 
in  this  subcommittee  report  to  lead 
the  way  in  terms  of  attempting  to  cut 
back  the  cost  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  sure  all  of 
us  will  agree  with  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  this  case,  the  Job  has  already 
been  done,  and  I  must  say  that  from 
there  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Walxkr  for  his  very,  very 
careful  efforts  in  terms  of  holding 
down  the  cost  of  Government. 

D  1610 

Mr.  CONTE.  BSr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendments,  and  I  would  like  to 
specifically  address  the  reductions  in 
the  Ebcecutlve  Office  of  the  President. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  well  intentioned  with 
his  amendment  to  control  the  growth 
in  Federal  personnel  and  spending.  I 
agree  that  every  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  share  equally  In  this 
effort  to  reduce  the  deficit,  and  the 
leaders  of  Government  should  set  the 
example.  However,  the  facts  support- 


ing the  4ommlttee  recommendation  in- 
dicate tjiat  this  amendment  goes  too 
far  and  amy  have  unintended  results. 

The  Bxecutive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  unique  in  many  ways  among 
the  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
Most  importantly,  in  this  case,  the 
BOP  is  [an  extremely  labor-intensive 
office.  Most  of  the  funds  provided  are 
used  to  pay  either  personnel  costs  or 
mandat<n7  rent  on  office  space.  There 
is  little.  If  any.  discretionary  spending. 
Therefore,  major  reductions  in  fund- 
ing will  surely  affect  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  this  important 
function.  And  no  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  President  have  increased 
over  thejyears. 

Yet,  diring  the  past  few  years  under 
the  Reagan  administration.  Executive 
Office  fading  for  all  categories  has 
decreased  by  13  percent  in  real  terms 
since  1980.  This  reduction  has  oc- 
curred despite  mandated  GSA  rent  in- 
creases of  124  pe;x:ent  and  personnel 
costs-of-living  increases  of  22  percent 
over  the  same  period.  This  funding  re- 
straint ii  especially  significant  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  these  two  items  consti- 
tute over  73  percent  of  the  EOP 
budget.  ; 

In  terins  of  personnel,  permanent 
position!  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  P]  esident  have  decreased  by  261 
or  16  pei  cent  since  1980. 

Simllafly,  funding  for  discretionary 
items  h4s  decreased  in  real  terms  by 
$3.5  million  over  the  same  period. 

The  fitcal  restraint  shown  over  the 
years  in  the  budget  for  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  is  present  in 
the  supplemental  request  before  the 
House  tdday. 

The  sec  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Office  funded  in  this  pay  supplemen- 
tal have  been  allocated  only  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  required  to  fund 
the  entire  January  pay  raise.  And 
what  hafe  not  been  mentioned  is  the 
fact  that  several  agencies  of  the  Exec- 
utive Oftice  were  forced  to  absorb  100 
percent  ( tf  the  pay  increase. 

The  Oimcil  of  Economic  Advisers, 
the  Natl  >nal  Secturity  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development  were 
given  no  funds  to  make  up  the  3.5-per- 
cent pay  increase.  In  fact,  the  total 
amoimt  for  the  Executive  Office  pay 
supplemental  is  less  than  1-percent  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1985  funding  for 
the  EOP. 

Let  me  Just  say  in  closing  that  it's 
not  easy  to  vote  increased  funding  for 
a  Federal  bureaucracy.  But  in  this 
case,  ant  further  reduction  in  funding 
would  rttult  in  personnel  cutbacks  and 
the  cur^ilment  of  important  func- 
tions mandated  by  law.  The  amend- 
ment win  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
operations  of  the  Elxecutive  Office  of 
the  President. 

I  urgf  the  House  to  reject  this 
amendmient.  Now  that  the  gentleman 
from  Petinsylvanla  [Mr.  Walkkr]  has 


learned  all  thk  for  the  first  time,  I  am 
sure  he  is  hot  going  to  press  his 
amendment^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Sharp).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WauckrI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  ailnoimced  that  the  noes 
i^ipeared  to  gave  it. 

Mr.  WALKER,  lix.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  reqorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is noipresent. 

The  CHAOilMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
clause  2  of  role  XXIII,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  he  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum of  5  m^utes  the  period  of  time 
within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question  following  the 
quorum  calli  Members  will  record 
their  presence  by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  name 

No.  149] 
'PRBBENT"-41« 


Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annumlo 

AnUumy 

Applegate 

Armey 

Aspin 

Atkln* 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Bame* 

BarUett 


FfeMeU 
nkveU 


Feichan 
Fiedler 


(TZ) 


Bate* 
BedeU 
BeUenaon 
Bennett 
BenUey 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BevlU 
Blanl 
Blllrakla 
BUley 
Boehtert 
Bom 
Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior(MI) 
Bonker 
BorAl 
Bfiepo 
Boticher 
Boulter 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Brooki 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUl 
Bruce 

Bryant         1 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (IN) 
Byron 
Callahan 
Campbell 
Carniey 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 


Fkh 

FUppo 

Florio 

FofUette 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Ftank 

nanklln 


yer 


tarly 

|!ckart(OB) 
UNY) 


Rual 

^iqua 

Oalio 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

aejdenaoa 

Oekaa 

C3ephardt 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Oingrteh 

OUckman 

Oomalex 

Ooodltnc 

Oordon 

Ocadiaon 

Oray(IL) 

Oray  (PA) 

Orecn 

Oren 

Orotbert 

Ouartnl 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

HammerKhmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Bertel 

Hller 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 
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Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecdca 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPaice 

Lasomarslno 

Lantos 


Leach  (lA) 

Leath  (TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (n,) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ushtfoot 

Uplnakl 

Uvincston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Mantrni 
Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Masoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKenian 

McKtnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

Mt^iildrl 

Miller  (CA) 


Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA> 

Mineu 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorfaead 

Morrisaa  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortls 

(3wens 

Oxiey 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RobeiU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ru 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorsU 


Sialsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Soowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOerraain 

StalUngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Strattoa 


gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 
Walker]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  5  minutes  will  be  allowed 
for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  202.  noes 
217,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  150] 
ATE8-302 


Collins 

Coate 

Oonyers 

Oooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

DMChle 

Davta 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 


(TN) 


Kennelly 
Kildee 


Kottcr 

Kostiiiayei 

I^FWee 


Lehman  (CA) 
KFL) 


Andrews 
Applegate 
Archer 
Armey 


Savage 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 
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Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swlndall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Taualn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Tones 

Towns 

Trafleant 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vaader  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Vueanovleh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkim 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wtrth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


BarUett 

Barton 

BedeU 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bevin 

BtUnkis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Booer(Tl() 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhm 

Burton  (IN) 

Byroo 

r!«ii«tiati 

CampbeU 

Carper 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Oombest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

DioOuardi 

Datvan(in» 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Bckart(OH> 

Bekert(NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 


Orotberg 

Ounderaon 

HaU.  Ralph 

Bammersehmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

Hillis 

Hott 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjorski 

Kaptur 


Penny 

Petri 

Porter 

PuneU 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rtnaldo 

Ritter 

RobeiU 

RobiiMon 


Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Befanetder 

Schuette 

Sefaulae 


Dicks 

Dincdl 

Dixon 

Donndly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bnuis(IL) 

FMoeU 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levlae(CA> 
Lewis  (CA) 


Roybal 


KOA) 


Lowry(WA) 
Luken 


Maikey 


Sharp 


Feighan 

Fish 

Florio 

FogUette 

Foley 

Fatd(MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Rost 

Fanua 


Mavroules 

MaooU 

MeOoskey 


SBdth(Fl.) 
SmthdA) 
SUlttadU) 


MeOiath 
McHugta 
McKlnney 


(CA) 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 


Shumway 


mijBfMVr 


i(IA) 
Leath  (TZ) 
Lewto(n,) 
Ughtfoot 
Uvingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 


Slattery 
Slaughter 
smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NH) 
SBitth,  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 


Snyder 


Lungren 


Marlmre 
Martin  (IL) 
McCain 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Four 
hundred  and  sixteen  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

RBCOHOED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 


ErdrekA 

Evans  (lA) 

FaweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

PUppo 

Franklin 

ftemel 

GaUo 

Oekas 

OIngrich 

OUckman 

Doodling 

Oordon 

Oradlson 

Oregg 


Ackerman 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annimsio 

Anthony 

Aspln 

Atkins 

AuOoin 

Baniard 

Barnes 

Bateman 


MoOoUum 
Mo(Ainly 
McKeman 
McMUlan 

Maier(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Monaon 

Mftntgimtf  I  y 

Moore 

Mooriiead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

OUn 

Oxiay 

Packard 

Pashayan 

NOE8-317 


Beilenson 

Berman 

Blaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Banlor(MI) 

Banker 

Borski 

Boucher 


Spence 

Stangeland 

Htenholiii 

Strang 

Stump 

SuiMlauist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

TUlon 

Tauke 

Tamin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Valentine 

Vaader  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vueanovleh 

Walgren 

WaUwr 

WaUdm 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Wise 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (H,) 

Zacfaau 


Boxer 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Carney 

Carr 

ChappeU 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 


OaydDs 

Oejdenaan 

Gepbardt 

CHMwns 

Oilman 

Gonaatas 

GraydL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarini 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamlltim 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jonea  (NO 


Moakley 


lyafleaat 


Moody 


(CD 


Murtha 
Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Wbltdiurst 
Wbttley 


Obey 
Ortls 


Wlith 
Wolf 
Woipe 
Wright 


Tatas 

To(Bw(AK> 
Young  (MO) 


Pickle 


NOT  VOnMO- 14 


Brown  (CA) 


(Singer 


i(MO) 
KCA) 

Ford  (Tin  Weaver 

HawUns  WOsoa 

Martin  (NY) 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma 
changed  his  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1640 


AMSmiMBIT  OfTBKD  BY  WL  WUKB 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WAUcn:  On 
pg«e  64.  gtrike  everythlns  between  line  1 
and  line  4. 

Hi.  walker.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  need  not  take  very  long, 
but  the  Members  may  want  to  under- 
stand what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  has  decid- 
ed by  a  fairly  narrow  vote  that  we  did 
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not  want  to  eliminate  all  of  the  money 
that  was  in  there  for  the  legislative 
appropriations.  I  thinli  perhaps, 
though,  the  House  may  want  to  decide 
that  what  we  will  do  is  take  out  the 
money  that  is  in  the  biU  under  a  cate- 
gory caUed  "Official  Mailing  Costs." 

That  is  the  frank.  That  is  additional 
money  for  the  frank  that  is  in  the  bill. 
It  is  $13  million. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  it  cuts 
out  that  money. 

Why  cut  out  that  money?  That  is 
the  equivalent,  that  is  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  all  of  us  deciding 
that  in  these  times  of  national  finan- 
cial emergency,  when  deficits  are  run- 
ning big.  that  we  ought  to  make  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  and  give  up  one 
newsletter  for  all  of  us. 

In  other  words,  the  only  sacrifice 
that  this  amendment  would  ask  of  us 
is  that  all  of  us  maybe  give  up  one 
newsletter  in  order  to  save  $12  million 
and  thereby  maybe  help  a  little  bit  in 
meeting  the  national  problem  of  fi- 
nances. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment. You  can  save  $12  million  here 
by  cutting  out  this  particular  spend- 
ing. As  I  say.  it  is  the  equivalent  of  one 
newsletter  apiece.  I  think  maybe  the 
American  people  might  think  that  is  a 
sacrifice  that  the  Congress  can  make, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  expect  such 
an  amendment  because  it  is  clearly 
Just  a  piece  of  mischief,  and  I  mean  no 
disrespect  to  its  author. 

I  hope  the  Members  understand 
what  the  gentleman  has  Just  said.  He 
has  quite  honestly  explained  that  the 
only  way  to  comply  with  this,  the 
effect  of  adopting  his  amendment  is  to. 
reduce  the  amount  of  mail  you  send  to 
your  constituents. 

Now,  if  indeed  all  the  mail  was  gen- 
erated from  our  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence stream,  that  is  something 
that  would  be  within  our  control.  But 
I  think  almost  all  of  the  Members 
would  agree  with  me  that  the  demands 
on  you  and  your  staff  for  responses 
now  from  citizens  and  organized 
groups  of  citizens,  everybody  has  their 
computer,  is  greater  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  And  I  do  not 
think  your  constituents  or  mine  would 
appreciate  it  if  we  gave  them  the 
excuse.  "I  would  like  to  answer  your 
letter  but  we  decided  that  it  is  not  im- 
portant for  us  to  send  information  to 
you  anymore  because  we  are  going  to 
balance  the  budget." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  buy 
any  votes  and  I  do  not  think  that  they 
are  going  to  look  at  it  as  anything 
except  a  dodge,  as  a  way  to  keep  from 
being  responsive  to  them. 

Mr.  UVINOSTON.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 


opposii 

I  W01 


Blr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genileman  jield? 

Mr.  mVDfOSTON.  I  wlU  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syh 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f oi  yielding. 

I  Justjwant  to  make  the  point  to  the 
membefship  that  we  are  hardly  cut- 
ting oiv  our  idi>illty  to  send  maU  out 
under  ithis  particular  amendment. 
There  are  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
regular  appropriation  for  the  fruik. 
and  we  are  cutting  out  with  this 
amendment  add-on  franking  money. 

I  thi«k  that  is  a  sacrifice  we  can 
afford  to  make,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemanior  yielding. 

Mr.  ^AZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
in  to  the  amendment, 
d  like  to  explain  the  situation 
we  are  ki.  because  it  is  very  easy  to  get 
caught  up  in  the  emotion  of  the 
moment  and  perhaps  adopt  an  amend- 
ment that  will  not  make  sense  In  ret- 
rospect. 

First  of  all  we  are  not  voting  here  on 
whether  or  not  the  Members  mail  one 
less  newsletter.  That  is  not  the  deci- 
sion boore  us.  It  is  not  the  amend- 
ment, we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
govern  !how  many  newsletters  Mem- 
bers send. 

Second,  we  are  here  for  one  major 
reason,  and  that  is  that  we  did  not 
have  the  foreknowledge,  any  more 
than  we  Icnew  the  exact  amount  of  the 
Januarf  cost-of-living  adjustment 
when  we  adopted  the  legislative  bill 
last  Ju4e.  to  anticipate  what  the  Fed- 
ital  Commission  would  require 
imburse  them  for  the  cost  of 
our  mail.  We  had  a  rate  in- 
past  February,  remember? 
mbers  should  be  aware  that 
increase  that  impacted  our 
constituents  also  impacted  our  malL 

So  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  provide 
additional  funding  to  pay  these  addi- 
tional frastage  costs  and  for  the  in- 
creasing amount  of  mail  that  we  are 
respon^ble  for  answering. 

We  hive  seen  increases  of  30  percent 
in  our  Incoming  mall  from  1  year  to 
the  next,  and  if  you  do  not  think  this 
is  going  to  be  one  of  those  years,  in 
light  of  the  tax  bill  that  is  before  us, 
in  light  of  the  variety  of  budget  cuts 
that  we  are  being  asked  to  deal  with,  if 
you  do  not  think  this  is  going  to  be 
one  of  ttiose  years  in  which  the  incom- 
ing ma|l  increases  in  volume,  you  are 
going  t*  be  very  wrong. 

I  woiMd  urge  the  Members  to  keep  in 
mind  tjiat  this  is  the  responsible  way 
to  hanile  this  Job.  I  do  believe  there 
are  soif  e  economies  that  can  be  made 
in  the  txjstal  area.  I  am  working  with 
our  leaders,  with  the  members  of  the 
FranklAg  Commission,  to  find  out  how 
we  can  go  about  doing  that  in  a  ration- 
al way. 

But  fach  of  us  have  different  dis- 
tricts, different  committee  assign- 
ments. We  are  not  in  a  pcMition  to  be 
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treated  equa  ily.  unless  we  can  come  up 
with  some  st  rt  of  a  formula  related  to 
population  or  registration  or  a  number 
of  other  f  actprs. 

and  Means  Committee  is 
going  to  get  far  more  mail  than  other 
committees  with  less  important  legis- 
lation in  this  particular  fiscal  year. 
Other  comittittees  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers will  feel  the  pressures  of  the  addi- 
tional mail  and  constituent  interest. 

I  would  uijge  the  Members  to  think 
about  the  f aH  that  they  have  found  it 
very  helpful  for  them  to  communicate 
with  their  constituencies  and  in  more 
and  more  ca«es  in  response  to  pressure 
from  them.  That  is  what  this  mail 
money  is  for, 

I  would  urge  a  responsible  no  vote 
on  this  very,  very  impetuous  amend- 
ment. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Bir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  FAZIO.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlqwoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Is  it  your  understand- 
ing that  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
is  to  inhibit  us  from  responding  to  our 
constituents?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Absolutely;  there  is  no 
question  thsit  will  be  the  effect,  and  it 
will  fall  unevenly  among  the  Members, 
and  I  think  ^hat  is  the  most  pernicious 
aspect  of  theamendment. 

Ms.  OAKiul.  I  think  that  our  people 
in  this  country  want  to  have  a  closer 
tie  with  what  we  are  doing,  not  to  be 
cut  off  from  communications.  So  I  cer- 
tainly support  a  no  vote  on  this 
amendmentJ 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  think  many  Members 
have  decideq  it  is  useful  to  use  the  tel- 
evision cameras  here  in  the  Chamber, 
and  that  can  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion as  well.  I 

BSs.  OAKAR.  That  is  a  very  expen- 
sive proposinon. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  think  that  the  time 
honored  an^  traditional  approach  of 
using  the  mail  is  what  we  should  sus- 
tain. [ 

Mr.  OBEY-  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y|eld? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  am  hm>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemtn  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY-  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
volume  of  incoming  mail  which  we 
ought  to  be  responding  to  has  in- 
creased by  30  percent? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Those  are  the  statistics 
that  I  put  in  the  Rccoro  when  we  took 
the  bill  up  Initially.  A  30-percent  in- 
crease is  a  sizable  increase  and  we  can 
anticipate  more.  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible for  us  not  to  be  in  a  position  to 
respond. 

I  yield  ba<^  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEWlis  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ris^  to  strike  the  requisite 
nimiber  of  i^ords. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Members  understand  precisely  what 
this  amendment  would  do.  Mr.  Cludr- 
man,  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
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strike  $11,853,000  from  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  from  our  mailing 
costs. 

D  1650 

Now  Members  we  should  understand 
that  the  mailing  we  are  talldng  about 
is  the  mailing  we  have  already  done, 
that  we  finished  mailing  as  of  E>ecem- 
ber  1984.  The  gentleman  [Mr. 
Walker]  is  suggesting  we  have  already 
sent  the  mail  so  it  is  OK  to  cut  the 
supplemental  out.  I  understand  where 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is 
coming  from,  but  it  seems  to  me  if  he 
is  serious  about  this  that  he  would  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  1986  budget  year, 
design  a  bill  that  would  say  that  "you 
and  others  cannot  mail  as  much  as  you 
want."  if  he  likes.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  in  1986.  for  example,  I  men- 
tioned in  the  general  debate,  in  1986 
as  a  result  of  that  quote  on  television 
"Write  to  Rosty"  we  will  probably  re- 
ceive millions  more  letters  next  year 
and  we  cannot  anticipate  what  that 
load  will  be  2  years  ahead  of  time. 
Therefore  the  supplemental  process  in 
this  bill. 

The  gentleman's  objective  is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  ought  to  reevaluate  what 
we  are  doing  with  the  mail  in  this 
House.  Frankly,  I  have  Just  become  a 
member  of  the  Franktog  Commission 
and  the  reason  for  being  there  is  to  try 
to  Join  with  people  like  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Udall  of  Arizona,  to  see  if  we  can 
get  a  handle  on  this  thing.  But  please 
recognize  that  we  do  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  pay  the  bills  for  the  services 
we  have  already  demanded.  Indeed, 
the  mail  load  was  much  higher  last 
year  than  we  anticipated  in  1983.  We 
have  to  pay  for  those  bills  for  the  mail 
already  sent.  So  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walker]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments  to  chapter 
IX? 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
CHAFTERX 
DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

OmCI  OF  TRX  SCCRKTARY 
WOMUHG  CATITAL  TXTttO 

The  "Limitation  on  working  capital  fund" 
is  reduced  to  $65,470,000. 

Coast  Guars 
alteration  op  bruges 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Alteration 
of  bridges",  (8,400.000.  to  remain  available 
untU  expended. 


FEDERAL  AVIATIOM  AOlmnSTaATIOll 
OPERAXIOm 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion  shall 
hereafter,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
law  enforcement  and  other  agencies,  reex- 
amine immediately  the  fitness  of  any  carrier 
which  has  violated  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  SUtes  pertaining  to  the  illegal 
importation  of  controlled  substances  or  has 
failed  to  adopt  available  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  importation  of  controlled 
substances  into  the  United  States  aboard  Its 
aircraft,  and  shall,  where  appropriate,  sus- 
pend, modify,  or  revoke  the  certificate  of 
pulAic  convenience  and  necessity  or  foreign 
air  carrier  permit  of  such  carrier. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  not  implement  w 
enforce  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Order  numbered  e850.26A  or  any  other 
order  establishing  national  policy  for  Feder- 
al funding  of  visual  glldeslope  indicators 
until  juch  time  as  the  Administrator  has 
published  notice  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
has  provided  adequate  opportunity  for 
public  comment  concerning  a  national 
policy  for  Federal  funding  of  such  Indica- 
tors. 

PAciunEs  AHD  BQumcnrr 

(AntPORT  AHD  AIRWAY  TRUST  PUKD) 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$10,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 

Federal  Hichwat  Administration 

LIMITATION  ON  GENERAL  OPERATINC  EXPENSES 

The  limitation  on  General  operating  ex- 
penses Is  reduced  to  $204,452,000. 

RAILROAD-RIGHWAT  CROSSINGS 
DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Railroad- 
highway  crossings  demonstration  projects", 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$5,300,000,  of  which  $3,533,333  shaU  be  de- 
rived from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

MOTOR  CARKIKR  SAFETT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$164,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

National  Highway  TRAvnc  Safety 
AmmnsTRATioa 

OPERATIONS  AND  RESEAaCB 

(RESCISSIONS) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$808,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  a  naticmal  program 
to  encourage  the  use  of  automobile  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints.  17,600.000  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  available  on  May  2. 
1985,  Is  rescUuled. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFPIC  SAFETY  GRANTS 
(BESCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$250,000  are  rescinded  pursiumt  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
Federal  Railboad  AoMiHisTaAnoN 

RAILROAD  RESEASrH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$170,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 


RAIL  SERVICE  ASSISTANCE 
IINCLUDINC  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Rail  servioe 
assistance".  $60,281,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  for  debt  reduction,  togeth- 
er with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  Interest  due  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  debt. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$90,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SETTLEMENTS  OF  RAIUIOAO  LITIGATION 

For  the  setUement  of  promissory  notes 
pursuant  to  section  210<f)  of  the  Regional 
RaU  ReorganlzaUon  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-236)  as  amended.  $4,233,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
under  the  terms  and  condlUons  of  such 
notes. 

NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$200,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

RAIUIOAO  REHABILrTATION  AND  IMPROVUXNT 
FINANCING  FUHOa 

The  limitation  on  total  oommltments  to 
guarantee  new  loans  pursuant  to  secUon  511 
through  513  of  the  Railroad  RevitallzaUan 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (Public 
Law  94-210),  as  amended.  Is  Increased  to 
$6,500,000  of  contingent  liabilities  for  loan 
principal  during  fiscal  year  1985. 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devbx>pmeht 
Corporation 

LIMITATION  ON  AMtlNlSIRATIVE  aAPENaSa 

The  limitation  on  adminlstraUve  expenses 
is  reduced  to  $1,792,000. 

Research  and  Special  Programs 

AmUNlSlRATION 

RESEARCH  AND  special  PaO^UMS 

(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  spedMl  programs",  $436,000.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  frmn  "Payments  to  air  car- 
riers. Department  of  Transportation". 

related  aoemches 
Interstate  Commbcs  Commusion 
salaries  and  ezpensbs 
For  an  additional  tmount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $3,150,000. 

Panama  Canal  Commusion 

capital  outlay 

(transfer  of  funds) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital 
outlay".  $2,230,000  to  be  derived  from  "Op- 
erating expenses"  and  to  remain  avaUaUe 
until  expended. 

PAYMENTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA 
(TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS) 

For  payment  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
pursuant  to  article  XTTl,  paragraph  4(c)  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1977. 
$2,186,000  to  be  derived  from  "Operating  ex- 
penses". 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  Con- 
sent that  chapter  X  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  MiMlssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against 
chapttfZ? 

Are  there  any  amendm^ts  to  chv>- 
terX?  ^ 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  asked  if  there  are  any 
amendmoits  to  chapter  X. 

Hearing  no  requests,  the  Clerk  will 
read.  

Mr.  CONTEL  Reserving  a  point  of 
order,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Walxb]  wanted  to  reserve  a 
point  of  <»der  on  page  6S,  I  believe,  on 
the  bottom  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Would  the  gentleman  fmn  Massachu- 
setts indicate  what  he  is  trying  to  indi- 
cate to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  WAucxa)  made  a  re- 
quest   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  pcrint  of  order  on  page  6S. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  chapter  has  been 
paused  already. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ivo  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Rmlda  is  making  the 
point  of  order  that  the  chapter  has  al- 
ready been  passed  in  the  reading  and 
that  no  one  raised  a  timely  point  of 
order  is  that  the  gentlonan's  point  of 
oi'der? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  It  is.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
anyone  contest  that  point? 

If  not.  the  Chair  will  sustain  the 
gentleman's  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

CHAFTKRXI 
DEPARTMKNT  OF  THK  TRKASURT 
Ofnaori 


HI  miw  Ain>  Euma— 

(RSKUSIOt 

Of    avmUatde    fundi    under    thli    head. 
tSW.000  are  wctnded  tninuant  to  section 
2901  of  tbe  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1084. 
.  Law  BaroacniBR  TKAnmo 


Of    available    fundi    under    this    head. 
$75,000  are  readnded  punuant  to  section 
3901  of  tbe  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
FniAiKUL  MwaniCTT  Sovici 

BALUOaAaS 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  ezpenMs".  $10,000,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$973,000  are  rescinded  punuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 


nroMMMi  on  umiiMisimi)  ruiine 
For  "Interest  on  uninvested  funds"  for  a 
deficiency  incurred  in  1984.  $5,000:  Provid- 


ed, THat  any  funds  refunded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Pontine  House  for  the  Blind,  as  a  result 
of  an  accidental  overpayment  to  the  Print- 
ing Hbuae  of  $5,000  in  1984.  shall  be  re- 
tunie4  to  the  General  Fund. 
Bmuv  or  Alcohol.  Tobacco  Am  FnuABMS 

I  SALAKin  AMD  EXTtMMEt 

f       (UKLmma  asscissioii) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  tiftetrntM".  $1,900,000. 

Of   ikvallable    funds    under    this    head. 
$397,080  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
rMiRO  Statb  Cdrohs  Sbvicb 

SALABnSAmi 


<nRxtninR>  kbcusiom) 
For  Ian  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  okpenaes",  $3,800,000.  indudlnc  pur- 
chase of  thirty  motor  vehicles  for  police- 
type  uie. 

Of  kvallable  funds  under  this  head. 
$l,tXifiOO  are  rescinded  punuant  to  section 
3901  at  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
cDSTom  roaraiiuu  mm 
For  peoeasary  expenses  of  the  Customs 
Forfetture  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000. 
as  auwrariaed  by  Public  Law  98-47S  and 
Public  Law  98-573.  to  be  derived  tmm  de- 
posits In  the  Fund. 

coaroMs  snvicB  at  small  Aixpoxn 
Sudl  sums  ss  may  be  necessary  fw  ex- 
pensesl  of  the  provision  of  Customs  services 
at  certain  small  airports  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taidudlng  ex- 
penditures for  tbe  salaries  and  expenses  of 
Indivltfials  employed  to  provide  such  serv- 
toes.  to  be  derived  from  fees  collected  by  the 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3i6  of  Public  Law  98-573  for  each  of 
these  airports,  and  to  renutin  available  untfl 


BuiXAU  or  THK  Mnrr 

SALABBS  AMD  XXTBTSBS 

(Bxscissioir) 

Of   available    funds    under    this    head. 

$87,004  are  rescinded  punuant  to  section 

3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

B0XBAU  or  THX  Public  Dbbt 

unanBTBBnto  the  pubuc  obbt 

(BXSCISSIOII) 

Of     ivallable    funds    under    this    head. 
$53.00#  are  rescinded  punuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
ImnBAi  Rbvbbub  Sbbviub 
SALABBB  Am  BznmxB 

(BBBCIJBIOII) 

Of     ivaHable    funds    under    this    head. 
$198,090  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  ot  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
mofBBSDia  TAX  BRoairs  Am  bxbcutivb 
omcnoir 

(BBBCUSIOII) 

Of  IvaOable  funds  under  this  bead. 
$781.0M  are  resdnded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  o|  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

KXAXIIf  ATIOHS  Am  ATTBALS 

(BBBCiaaioii) 
Of    kvallable    funds    under    this    head. 
$1,588,  MM  are  resdnded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  <4  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1964. 

nVXfTIOATIOII.  COLLBCnOM.  Am  TAZTATBB 
SBBVICB 

(iHCLUonia  XBScissioir) 
For  ^  additional  amount  for  "Investiga- 
tion,   {collection    and    taxpayer    service". 
$3.400J)00.  indudlng  purchase  of  twenty- 
five  mator  vehldes  for  police-type  use. 


BO^BS 

r  Im 

1,060 
10^  tt 
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Of    availible    funds    under    this    head. 
$1,633,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
rBi>BB4L  TAX  uxR  bbvolvhto  rum 
For  additional  capital  for  tbe  "Federal 
Tax  Lien  Revolving  Fund".  $9,000,000. 
Dim^  Statbs  Sbcsbt  Sbbvicb 
antJIBIBS  Ain>  I 


"Salaries 


(fucLUsnra  bbscubiohi 
For  an  additional  amount  for 
and  expensM",  $4,400,000. 

Of    avalUble    funds    under    this    head. 
$1,465,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  pefldt  Reduction  Act  of  1084. 
UNTTEDISTATEB  POSTAL  SERVICE 

PATMBR  TO  IHB  POSTAL  SBBVICB  PUm 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Postal  Bervtoe  Fund",  for  revenue  for- 
gone on  free  and  reduced  rate  mall  pursuant 
to  39  UACJ  3401  as  amended.  $168,630,000. 
rimVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 


president 
NatiohaiJ  Cbrical  IIatxbials  Council 
lAm 


For  neceskry  expenses  for  tbe  National 
Critical  Ifalerials  Council.  iiM^inHiwy  aeUvi- 
ties  as  autaoriaed  by  Public  Law  98-373. 
$300,000.     T 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

ivicas  AncnnsnATioii  FfemBAL 
BmumNM  Fnm> 
LimTATioin  oir  availabilitt  op  BzvaruB 

.USnO  BBBCIBSIOV) 

the  aggregate  amount  here- 
avaflaUe   for  real   property 
and  related  activities  in  fiscal 
1.033.000  sbaU  be  made  avail- 
purposes  and  shall  rematai 
expended  for  the  oonstruc- 
of  facilities,  as  follows: 


Beach.  Federal  Building, 


year  1985. 
able  for 
available 
tfam  and i 

New( 

Califo 
$33,617,000. 

Payment  df  Construction  Claims: 

Florida:  Fort  lAuderdale.  Federal  BuQd- 
ing-Courtbo  ise.  $405,000. 

South  CaiDlina:  Columbia.  Federal  Build- 
Ing-Courtbo  lae.  $630,000. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington.  Forres- 
tal  BulUUngJ  $3,000,000. 

Purchase: 

Acquisition  of  EKoess  Property.  Scotia. 
New  Torfc,  Z  epot,  $3,000,000. 

Repain  an  d  Alterations: 

Texas:       Lufkin.       Federal       Building. 
$1,106,000: 

Provided,  Hiat  $3,000,000  of  the  amount 
previously  Appropriated  for  Real  Property 
Operations  i  ninuant  to  Public  Law  06-473. 
under  the  blading  "Federal  BulldlngB  Fund, 
Umitatlons  ,  on  Availability  of  Revenue" 
sbaa  be  mat  le  available  for  purchase  of  the 


Scotia.  New 


Toik.  Depot  and  tbe  limitation 


on  tbe  amoant  available  for  repaln  and  al- 
terations Is  taicreased  to  $231J09.000  and 
the  llmltatUn  on  the  amount  available  for 
design  and  c  snstruction  services  is  increased 
to  $59,596.0  M  and  the  Umltation  on  the 
amount  avdUable  for  real  property  oper- 
ations Is  decreased  to  $689,899,000:  Provided 
further,  Ths  t  any  revenues,  collections,  and 
any  other  su  ms  accruing  to  this  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1965  in  excess  of  $3,384,313,000, 
exdudlng  i  eimburaements  under  section 
310(fX6)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.8.C. 
490(fX6)),  shall  remain  in  the  fund  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  atrithorized  in  appropriations  Acts. 
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Of    available    funds    under    this    bead. 
$3,304,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
PxasoHAi.  Pkopbity  AcnviTiss 

PBXSORAL  PBOPKKTY,  OraXAXIHG  KXPEIfSXS 
(RBSCtSSION) 
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Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$300,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Heduction  Act  of  1984. 

OEHXXAL  supply  PUlfD 
(BXSCISSIOII) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$30,848,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2901  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 

FXDBXAL  PBOPBBTT  RBSOUBCBS  ACTIVITIES 

OPBBATmO  EXPBNSBS,  PlDBaAL  PBOPBBTT 

BBSOUBCBS 

SBBVICB 

(BXSCISSIOII) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$207,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Oefteit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

BXPBIISES,  DISPOSAL  OP  SUBPLUS  BXAL  Am 

BBLATBD  PBBSOHAL  PBOPBBTT 

(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$1,833,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
Obhbbal  Activitibs 

gerbbal  mamaaeltbht  amd  adiomistbatioii, 

SALAXIES  AMD  EXPEHSES 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$403,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Defidt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

OPPICE   or    IMPOBMATIOR   BESOUBCES   MAMAGB- 
MXMT  OPEBATIMC  EXPEHSES,  OPPICE  OP  IMIOB- 
MATIOH  BESOUBCES  MAMAOEIIEMT 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$45,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Defidt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

PEDBXAL  TELBCOIOfUMICATIOMS  PUMD 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$415,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PBOCESSIMC  PUMD 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$145,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 

OPPICE  OP  IMSPBCrOK  OEMBUU. 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$35,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

ALLOWAMCES  AMD  OPTICS  STATT  POB  POUtEB 


(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$19,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2901  of  the  Defidt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

WOBKIMG  CAPITAL  PUMD 
(BBSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head.  $8,000 
are  rescinded  punuant  to  secUon  2901  of 
the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

NATIOMAL  ABCHIVES  AMD  Reix>bos 

Admimistratiom 

operatimo  expem8es 

(bbscissiom) 

Of    available    fimds    under    this    head, 

$166,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 

2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


Oppicx  op  Pbbsommel  Mama 
salabies  amd  bxpemsbs 
(imcludimg  bbscissiom) 
The  limitation  on  adminlstraUve  expenses 
for  the  retirement  and  insurance  programs 
to  be  transferred  from  the  appropriate  trust 
funds  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, contained  In  (HJl.  5798)  and  incorpo- 
rated in  Public  Law  98-473.  is  hereby  re- 
duced to  $50,503,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$1,161,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
2001  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

PATMBMT  TO  CIVIL  SEBVICB  BBTiaBMBMT  AMD 
OISABniTT  PUMD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund",  $40,065,000. 

GKNERAL  PROVISIONS 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended prior  to  October  1,  1985.  to  tanple- 
ment,  promulgate,  administer,  enforce,  or 
reissue  or  revise  the  proposed  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  regulaUons  and  the 
proposed  Federal  Personnel  Manual  Is- 
suances publlahed  in  tbe  Federal  Register 
on  March  30.  1983.  on  pages  13341  through 
13381,  ss  superseded  by  proposed  regula- 
tions and  Federal  Personnel  M«wiif^  ig. 
suances  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
on  July  14.  1983.  on  pages  33375  through 
32312.  and  as  further  superseded  by  pro- 
posed regulaUons  and  Federal  Personnel 
Manual  issuances  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  October  25.  1983,  on  pages 
49463  through  49498. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  none  of  the  funds  made  available  In 
this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  plan, 
implement,  or  administer  (1)  any  reducUon 
in  the  number  of  regions,  districts  or  entry 
processing  locations  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service:  or  (3)  any  consolidaUon  or 
centraliBatlon  of  duty  assessment  or  ap- 
praisement funcUons  of  any  offices  of  the 
United  States  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  chapter  ZI  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Ricx>rd.  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  against 
ch^ter  XI? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  chap- 
ter XI? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  a 
very  important  provision  that  they 
have  added  to  this  bill  to  save  the  Cus- 
toms Servioe  from  dismantlement  The 
biU  contains  a  much  needed  prohibi- 
tion against  any  plan  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Customs  officers  or  to  de- 
grade the  level  of  service.  This  will  be 
very  good  news,  of  course,  to  a  great 
many  Inland  ports  throughout  the 
United  States  where  the  Customs 
Service  offices  had  been  marked  for 
closure.  Congress  on  several  occasions 
has  tried  repeatedly  to  prevent  the  ad- 


ministration from  wreaking  this  kind 
of  economic  havoc  upon  the  backs  of 
communities  dependent  upon  interna- 
tional trade.  One  of  those  is  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  and  there  are 
many  others  throughout  the  United 
States,  some  22  of  them  In  all.  that 
would  have  been  affected. 

This  surely  is  harmonious  with  the 
actions  of  the  budget  resolution  that 
we  already  adopted  in  the  House, 
where,  in  a  bipartisan  way.  we  decided 
that  we  want^  to  increase  the 
number  of  Customs  personnel  by  some 
800  slots.  This  will  assist  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  control  illicit  narcotics  and 
other  illegal  traffic.  It  will  protect  our 
borders  and  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
crack  down  on  illegal  imports  we 
surely  are  going  to  have  to  be  serious 
about  beefing  up  this  Customs  Service. 

There  are  an  estimated  18.000  out- 
lawed drug  flights  that  violate  our 
border  each  year.  Smugglers  have 
been  able  to  enter  the  United  States 
almost  with  impunity  by  land  and  by 
sea.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
estimates  that  all  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  including  Customs 
Service,  have  been  seizing  only  an  esti- 
mated 16  percent  of  the  marijuana 
and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  cocaine 
and  heroin  that  enter  this  country  ille- 
gally every  year.  The  Custrans  Service 
at  it£  present  level  of  staffing  inter- 
cepts only  1  out  of  every  100  planes 
and  only  6  out  of  every  100  boats  that 
are  used  for  smugadlng  drugs. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  and  I ' 
think  all  of  us  should  Join  them. 

BCr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Tes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

BCr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sieldlng. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  woik 
and  diligence  in  this  Customs  area.  I 
have  worked  a  good  deal  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  this  area.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  In  the  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area 
we  have  in  addition  to  the  problems  an 
opportunity,  as  the  gentleman  dted. 
we  have  some  additional  ccmcems  In 
which  our  concerns  are  related  q>eclfi- 
cally.  In  addition  to  the  one  the  gentle- 
man cited,  to  the  need  to  provide  the 
services  to  International  trade  which 
at  least  in  our  particular  Customs  dis- 
trict Is  increasing  rather  dramatically. 

In  our  area,  as  the  majority  leader 
knows,  the  private  sector  is  combining 
with  the  Customs  to  ensure  in  the 
futiue  we  can  build  the  kind  of  effi- 
ciencies through  automation,  that  wlU 
ultimately  relieve  the  need  to  have 
this  kind  of  prohibition  in  future  ap- 
propriations bills  at  some  point  in  the 
future. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
woik  on  that  efficiency  as  weU  as  the 
narcotics  control  which  he  cited. 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  for  the  work  of  the  committee  in 
providing  for  extra  funding  for  an 
agency  that  is  doing  very  important 
and  critical  woi^  in  our  war  against 
narcotics.  We  need  this  now  more  than 
ever,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  supportive  of  the  entire  appro- 
priations bill,  but  particularly  this  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  this 
MIL 

Chm>ter  XI,  UUe  I,  and  UUe  II  of 
this  bill  are  both  good  sections  which 
address  a  serious  problem  adversely  af- 
fecting every  sector  of  our  society.  I 
want  to  commend  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
RoTBAL]  for  his  leadership  in  crafting 
it. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
vides $600,000  in  funds  above  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  120  addition- 
al custCHDS  inspectors.  And,  it  provides 
$6  milli<m  more  in  funding  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  the  Customs  Service 
in  order  that  the  Service  can  avoid  ab- 
sorbing the  full  cost  of  the  January 
pay  increase. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  is  a 
nation  plagued  with  the  disease  of 
drug  abuse.  There  is  not  a  community 
or  school  which  has  been  left  un- 
scarred.  And  while  the  administration 
and  we  in  Congress  have  acknowl- 
edged the  problem  and  attempted  to 
make  provisions  to  curtail  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  our  country,  we  have  se- 
riously neglected  our  front  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  scourge  of  drugs,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  In  essence,  over 
the  last  5  years,  we  have  built  a  Magi- 
not  line  through  commissions  and  in- 
vestigations, all  weU  intentioned,  but 
we  continue  to  lose  the  war.  During  all 
this  time,  we  have  been  preoccupied 
with  fighting  back  administration  at- 
tempts to  reduce  Customs  personnel 
Instead  of  realizing  that  those  person- 
nel are  severely  understaffed.  In  hear- 
ings before  the  subcommittee  we 
found  that  Customs  personnel  check 
only  2  percent  of  containerized  ship- 
ments entering  the  United  States.  Two 
out  of  one  hundred  sounds  like  pretty 
good  odds  to  the  drug  smuggler. 

This  bill  reverses  that  trend  by  pro- 
viding $600,000  for  120  Customs  per- 
sonnel to  fiU  immediate  shortages,  and 
$6  million  to  fxmd  the  f uU  cost  of  the 
January  1985  Federal  pay  increase. 
While  the  120  positions  are  greatly 
needed,  particularly  along  the  United 
States-Mexican  border  region,  the  ad- 
ditional $6  million  pay  supplemental 
will  allow  the  Customs  Service  to  avert 


a  sevete  shortage  in  hiring,  under  the 
amouqt  approved  by  Congress  last 
year,  ii  t^timony  before  the  subcom- 
mitteei  the  Customs  Service  admitted 
that  Id  would  fall  short  of  the  congres- 
sionalftr  mandated  level  of  personnel 
by  some  525  positions  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  sole  reason  given  was  that 
the  agency  would  have  to  absorb  half 
the  cost  of  the  January  1985  pay  in- 
crease. This  is  not  a  new  problem.  In 
fiscal  fear  1983  Customs  fell  504  posi- 
tions short  of  the  positions  appropri- 
ated. In  fiscal  year  1982  the  figure  was 
276,  aild  in  fiscal  year  1981  it  was  544. 
What  has  happened,  is  that  while  the 
Congrfss  has  fought  off  attempts  by 
the  adininistration  to  reduce  the  Ciis- 
toms  Service  in  regular  appropria- 
tions, ^he  administration,  through  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
used  a  backdoor  method  of  spending 
cuts  to  end  run  the  Congress  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  elimination  of  person- 
nel. It  is  a  simple  procedure  which 
must  be  halted  If  we  are  going  to  get 
serious  about  drug  abuse.  By  passing 
this  measure,  we  will  give  the  Service 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  Con- 
gress' Wishes. 

If  we  fall  to  do  so,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice wHf  be  understaffed  as  a  result  of 
questionable  management  and  con- 
gressiotud  inaction.  The  issue  here  is 
simple!  Either  we  can  approve  the 
funds  so  that  the  Customs  Service  can 
hire  tl|e  amount  of  personnel  the  Con- 
gress tiandated,  or  we  can  play  OMB's 
game  df  backdoor  cuts  and  rescissions 
and  allow  for  the  Customs  Service  to 
continue  to  be  severely  understaffed, 
which  closes  oiu*  eyes  to  the  tragedy  of 
drugs  Which  is  ruining  the  social  fiber 
of  our  iNation.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  this  vote  will  signify  whether  or  not 
the  U£.  House  of  Representatives  is 
willing:  to  get  serious  about  our  drug 
problefi.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sui>- 
port  pfassage  of  this  section  and  the 
entire  |>m. 

The  I  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

-INCREASED  PAT  COSTS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TSAR  1985 

For  aodltlonal  smounU  of  approprfaUona 
for  the;  fiscal  year  1988,  for  increased  pay 
cccts  af  ttaorlzed  by  or  pursuant  to  law  aa 
follows; 


1  I 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
I  House  op  RKPUsrarAnns 
"Houie  leadership  offioea".  $91,000: 
"Salatlei,      officers      and     employees", 
$1,170,600; 
"Comtnlttee  employees".  $1,013,000: 
"Mentbera'  clerk  hire".  $2,036,000; 
"Alloyrances  and  expenses".  $860,000; 

JomrlTBu 
"Joint  Economic  Committee".  $75,000; 
"Jolid  Committee  on  Printing".  $8,000; 
'Capfol  Guide  Service",  $10,000; 

0OHORX8SIORAL  BUSOR  OmCS 

"Saltfiea  and  expenaes",  $133,000; 


or  TBS  Captiol 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
Salaries",  $'16,000; 
"Capitol  biiUdings".  $100,000; 
"Capitol  giinmda".  $100,000; 
"House  office  bulldlnsa",  $133,000; 
"Capitol  pdwer  plant".  $70,000; 
Library  buddings  and  grounda:  "Structur- 
al and  mectubical  care".  $90,000; 

UBKABT  OP  CONORKSS 

"Salaries  aid  expenaes".  $1,833,000; 

Copyrisht  |  Office:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $19a00O; 

Congreasioaal  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
and  expenaeaf ',  $500,000; 

BoTAinc  Gahoxh 

"Salaries  aid  expenaes".  $36,000; 

OPPICX  or  TXCHHOLOOT  ASSXSSMXIIT 

"Salaries  a|d  expenaea".  $143,000; 
THE  JUDICIART 

UKITKD  STA^  COOXT  OP  ApPXALS  POX  THE 
nDBULCncUIT 

"Salariea  aid  expenaes",  $87,000:   ' 

UimXD  StATBS  COUKT  op  ImXXHATIOIIAL 

Traox 

"Salaries  aid  expenaea".  $98,000  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1086; 

ConxT  op^ppKALS.  DisnucT  ConxTs.  a>d 
Oraxx  Judicial  Sxxvicxa 

"Salariea  of  iudses".  $1,910,000  of  which 
$210,000  shall  remain  available  untU  Sep- 
tember 30, 1086; 

"Salaries  of  aupporting  personnel", 
$9,150,000  to  iremain  available  untU  Septem- 
ber 30, 1986; 

"Defender  jaervicea".  $375,000  to  remain 
available  until  September  30. 1986; 

"Bankruptcy  Courta:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penaes", $2,540,000; 

AOWKISTlATIVX  OPPICI  OP  THX  URITXD 
I    STAnsCOUXTS 

"Salaries    and    expenaes".    $452,000    to 
remain  available  until  September  30, 1986; 
FxKRAL  Judicial  Cxmtkx 
"Salaries  a^d  expenaes".  $90,000; 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
I    PRESIDENT 

Tm^  Whitx  House  Opfics 
"Salariea  ai  Id  expenaea".  $204,000; 
Exxcunvx  E  moENCB  at  tbx  Whitx  Houbk 
"Operating  expenaes",  $57,000; 

Special  iissiSTAHT  lo  thx  Pkesidkiit 
"Salaries  aid  expenaes".  $13,000; 
Oppicb  op  AommsTRATiOR 
"Salaries  a^d  expenaea".  $68,000; 
Oppice  or  MAMAaxiixirr  akd  Budget 

"Salaries  a^d  expenaes".  $352,000; 
"Office  of  I  Federal  Procurement  Policy: 
Salariea  and  expenaea".  $15,000; 

DEPART|CENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
(iHCLutnio  trarspxhs  op  PUHDS) 

"Office  of  the  Secretary".  $65,000; 

"Departmental  Administration",  for 
budget  and  program  analysia,  $45,000;  for 
personnel,  ftiance  and  management,  oper- 
atlona,  Infon  nation  reaourcea  management, 
equal  opport  mlty.  amall  and  disadvantaged 
business  utlli  Estion.  and  administrative  law 
Judges  and  Judicial  officer.  $175,000;  making 
a  total  of  $230,000; 

"Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs", for  pibllc  affairs.  $40,000;  and  for 
intergovemn  ental  affairs,  $2,000; 

"Office  ot  the  Inspector  General", 
$431,000  to  qe  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
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appropriation  "Food  stamp  program"  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation: 

"Office  of  the  General  Counsel",  $188,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  appro- 
priation "Food  Stamp  Program"  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation: 

•Agricultural  Research  Service", 

$4,084,000; 

"National  Agricultural  Library",  $64,000; 
Statistical  Refortimc  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $538,000; 
Ecoifoiiic  Research  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $489,000: 

"Agricultural  Cooperative  Service". 
$36,000: 

"World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board", 
$34,000; 

"Foreign  Agricultural  Service".  $274,000; 

"General  Sales  Manager",  not  to  exceed 
an  additional  $54,000  may  be  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  to  support  the  General  Sales  Manag- 
er 

Federal  Crop  Ihsuxamce  Corporation 

"Administrative  and  operating  expenses", 
$502,000: 

Rural  Elxctriticatioh  AominsTRATioR 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $324,000; 

Farmers  Home  Aomiristratioii 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,046,000: 

Soil  Comservation  Service 
"Conservation  operations".  $8,196,000; 
"River  basin  surveys  and  investigations", 
$252,000; 
"Watershed  planning",  $172,000; 
"Watershed  and  flood  prevention  oper- 
ations',  $1,543,000: 

"Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment". $320,000; 

"Great  Plains  conservation  program". 
$216,000; 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection 
Service 
"Salaries  and  expenaes".  $2,266,000; 

Federal  Grain  Inspection  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $58,000; 

Agricultural  Markxtimg  Service 
"Marketing  services",  $841,000: 
"Increase  in  limitation  on  administrative 
expenses",  $753,000; 

"Funds  for  strengthening  markets,  income 
and    supply    (section    32)".    (increase    of 
$150,000   in   limiUtion.   "marketing   agree- 
ments and  orders"); 
"Office  of  Transportation",  $27,000; 

Pood  Sapety  and  Inspection  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $11,396,000; 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

"Food  program  administration", 

$1,000,000; 

"Human  Nutrition  Information  service", 
$37,000; 

"Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration". 
$85,000; 

Forest  Service 

"Forest  research".  $964,000: 

"State  and  private  forestry",  $209,000; 

"National  forest  system",  $10,688,000; 

"Construction".  $1,777,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

"Land  acquisition".  $30,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

(transper  op  pund8) 

"Operations,     research,    and    facilities", 

$2,783,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 


IntemaUonal  Trade  Administration.  "Oper- 
ations and  Administration"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— 

MIUTART 

MiuTAXT  Personnel 

(INCLUDINO  TXAMSP^  OP  PUNBS) 

"Military  personnel.  Army",  $442,349,000: 

"Military  peraonnel.  Navy".  $334319,000. 
and  in  addition,  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
$114,814,000.  of  which  $31,000,000  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1983/1985".  $27,750,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  tranafer  from  "Weapona  Procure- 
ment, Navy,  1983/1985",  $51,064,000  ahaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion.  Navy,  1981/1985",  and 
$15,000,000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Other  Procurement.  Navy.  1983/ 
1985"; 

"Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps". 
$116,840,000; 

"Military  personnel.  Air  Force", 
$275,312,000,  and  in  addition,  to  be  derived 
by  transfer,  $113,367,000.  of  which 
$72,367,000  ahaU  be  derived  by  tranafer 
from  "Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force. 
1983/1985".  $25,000,000  shaU  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Missile  Procurement.  Air 
Force.  1983/1985".  and  $15,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Other  Procure- 
ment, Air  Force.  1983/1985"; 

"Reserve  personnel.  Navy",  $26,619,000; 

"Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps". 
$3,078,000; 

"Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force". 
$2,976,000; 

"National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Force". 
$17,532,000; 

Operation  and  BfAiNTENANcx 

I  INCLUDING  TRANSPER  OP  PUND8I 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Army". 
$14,470,000,  and  in  addition,  to  be  derived  by 
transfer.  $147,000,000.  of  which  $12,500,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft 
Procurement.  Army.  1983/1985".  $23,500,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "BUssile 
Procurement.  Army.  1983/1985".  $86,000,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Procure- 
ment of  Weapons  and  Tracked  Combat  Ve- 
hicles. Army,  1983/1985",  $10,000,000  shaU 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Procurement 
of  Ammunition,  Army.  1983/1985".  and 
$15,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Other  Procurement.  Army.  1983/ 
1985": 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy", 
$22,952,000.  and  in  addition,  to  be  derived  by 
tranafer.  $135,148,000.  of  which  $83,448,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Ship- 
building and  Conversion.  Navy,  1981/1985", 
$16,200,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  tranafer 
from  "Research  Development,  Test,  and 
Evaluation,  Navy,  1965/1986".  $29,100,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Ship- 
buUdlng  and  Conversion.  Navy,  1985/1989", 
and  $6,400,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Navy.  1985/ 
1987": 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine 
Corps".  $8,488,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 
1981/1986"; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force". 
$75,133,000.  to  be  derived  by  tranafer  from 
"Aircraft  Procurement.  Air  Force.  1983/ 
1985"; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Defenae 
Agencies".  $89,330,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Re- 
serve". $7,336,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Navy  Re- 
serve". $600,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Marine 
Corpa  Reserve".  $150,000; 


"Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve".  $7,300,000; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Army  Na- 
tional Guard".  $13,194,000: 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard".  $15,091,000; 

"National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  PracUce.  Army".  $13,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE— CIVIL 

CEMxrauAL  Expenses.  AxMT 
"Salaries  and  expenaes".  $53,000; 
Corps  op  Engine — Civn. 

(TRANSPER  OP  PUNIWI 

"General  investigations".  $3,300,000  to 
remain  available  imtil  expended  to  be  de- 
rived from  "Construction,  general"; 

"General  expenaea",  $3,000,000  to  remain 
available  untU  expended  to  be  derived  from 
"ConatrucUon,  General". 

SOLDIXKS'  AND  AOMBN'S  HOMX 

"Operation  and  maintenance".  $324,000; 

DEPARTJ4ENT  OP  ENERGY 

Enxrct  Procrams 

"Energy  Infonnation  Administration". 
$495,000; 

Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commiasion: 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,627,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 
Food  and  Dxug  Adminisixation 
"Salaries  and  expenaea".  $3,535,000; 

Hkalth  Skrvices  Administxation 

"Indian  Health  Services".  $0,297,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

BCanagement  and  Administration 

(transper  op  punds) 

"Salaries  and  expenaes".  $2,712,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  various  funds 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration: 
DEPARTACENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
Bureau  op  Land  Manaobmxnt 
"Management  of  lands   and   resources". 
$2,000,000; 
united  states  pish  and  wilblipe  SEavICB 
"Resource  Management";  $3,000,000; 

National  Paxk  Sbvics 
"Operation  of  the  national  park  system", 
$8,700,000: 

Opticx  op  Suspace  Mining  Reclamation  and 

ENPORCnCENT 

"Regulation  and  technology".  $455,000; 
Geological  Survey 

"Surveys,  investigations,  and  research", 
$4,464,000; 

Bureau  op  Indian  AppAixa 

"Operation  of  Indian  programs", 
$5,000,000; 

Oppice  op  the  Soucnox 

"Ofnoe  of  the  BoMxAXm",  $806,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

GBIERAL  ABMUfiSIRATION 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,068,000; 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenaes",  $160,000; 
Legal  Activities 
(dicludinc  transper  op  punds) 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Legal  Ai^ 
Uvities",  $3,308,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Diri- 
sion",  $665,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals",  $7,811,000,  of  which 
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tl.636.000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Support  of  VA  Prlaonen": 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Servtee".  $135,000.  of  which  $17,000 
may  be  made  available  for  expenses  neces- 
sary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1080; 

ImxKAGBicT  Law  EnroacxiixiiT 

"Organiaed  crime  drug  enforcement". 
$43,000: 

ftnSXAL  BOBXAU  or  iMVXSnOATION 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $15,270,000; 
Oauo  EHVoacmxirr  AmmnsTHATioM 

"Salaries  and  expmses",  $4,683,000; 

IiaaaiATioii  Am  NATuxAuzAnoH  Sixvici 

"Salarte*  and  expenses".  $8,581,000; 
FkDouu.  Paiaoii  Stsrm 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $7,345,000; 

"TJmltatlon  on  adminlstratiTe  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Incorporated"  (increase  of  $30,000 
In  the  limitation  on  Administrative  ex- 
penses, and  $74,000  on  Vocational  Training 
expenses): 

DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR 

EMFLOTMBrr  SlAJnUUmS  AOMUnSTXATIOM 

"Blaac  Lung  Disability  Trust  Fund". 
$176,000  which  shaU  be  available  for  trans- 
fer to  EDnployment  Standards  Administra- 
tion. "Salaries  and  expenses"; 

DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 

,  Avunoii  AnmnsTXATioM 


(Tauraraas  or  POMiMi 

"Operations".  $3,112,000,  of  which 
$3,025,000  shall  be  d«ived  from  the  unobli- 
gated balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carri- 
ers": $681000  sbaU  be  derived  from  "Head- 
quarters administration";  and  $405,000  shaU 
be  derived  fhim  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Construction.  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports"; 

"OpenUion  and  maintmanre.  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  atoports".  $505,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Construction.  Metropolitan  Washington 
airports"; 

Coast  GuABD 

(mcLuraia  nuMsms  or  rumis) 

"Operating  expmses",  $3,275,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Paymmts  to  air  carriers":  ProviOed,  That 
not  to  exceed  $782,200,000  shaU  be  available 
in  fiscal  year  1M5  for  compensation  and 
benefits  of  military  personnel  of  the  C^oast 
Guard: 

"Reserve  training".  $1,025,000,  of  which 
$390,000  shaD  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  air  carri- 
ers"; $500,000  ShaU  be  derived  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  "Acquisition,  constnic- 
titm  and  improvemoits":  and  $135,000  shall 
be  derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion": 

MAaima  AxafmunATiOM 

(TKAMSRa  or  rnRDS) 

"OperaUons  and  training."  $552,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

RXSBABCH  AMD  SrSCIAL  PaOOHAlfS 

AmnrxsnuTioN 


(TiAMsna  or  ruMos) 

"Research  and  special  programs," 
$300,000  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligated 
balaiioes  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 
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I      Omcx  or  thx  SmzTAaT 
'  dHCLnDiHo  THAiism  or  roms) 

"SaWie*  UMl  expenses",  $65,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Transportation 
planning,  research  and  development"  to- 
gether with  $435,000  from  the  unobligated 
balances  available  under  this  head  at  the 
beglnaing  of  fiscal  year  1985; 

DE  PARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Omcx  or  THX  Skrxtaxt 
"Sai  tries  and  expenses".  $657,000; 
Fl  nxxAL  Law  EmpoxcnmiT  TRAnmra 
Cxmxa 
"Sai  ules  and  expenses",  $102,000; 

IPlltAMCIAI.  MAMAOBOirr  Sxtvicx 
"SsL^ries  and  expenses",  $1,229,000; 
BoxKAU  or  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  FiaxAUis 
"Sa^es  and  expenses".  $1,339,000; 
|DifinD  Statss  CnsTOits  Sxxvicx 
"Sauries  and  expenses".  $13,492,000: 

BnxxAU  or  tbx  Pubuc  Debt 
"Ad^iinistering  the  public  debt".  $849,000; 

Imtxrhal  RxvKNm  SnvicB 
"Sa^es  and  expenses".  $1,821,000; 
"Processing  tax  returns",  $14,384,000; 
"Examinations  and  appeals",  $28,539,000; 
"Inilestlgation,   collection,   and   taxpayer 
servlc^".  $20,453,000; 

Any]  appropriation  made  available  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  current 
fiscal  l^ear  by  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  Internal  Revenue  Service  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  necessary  for  in- 
creas-ad  pay  costs  authorized  by  or  pursuant 
to  law) 

Unitxd  States  Secrkt  Sxrvick 
"Sabules  and  expenses",  $2,214,000; 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PHOTECnON 
AGENCY 

"Satules  and  expenses",  $5,423,000; 
GENERAL  SERVKTES 

ADMINISTRATION 
Fkdxral  Bunj>niGS  Fuhd 

UlttTATIOH  or  AVAILABIUTT  Or  KKVKlfUX 

In  a  Idltion  to  the  aggregate  amoimt  here- 
tofore) made  available  for  real  property 
management  and  related  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  $2,099,000  shaU  be  available  for 
such  piuposes  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  available  for  design  and  construc- 
tion services  Is  increased  to  $59,613,000  and 
the  llioltation  on  the  amount  available  for 
real  Property  operations  is  decreased  to 
$692,8)9,000  and  the  limlUtlon  on  the 
amoui  it  available  for  program  direction  and 
centnUzed  services  is  increased  to 
$1184)9,000:  Provided.  That  $2,099,000  of 
the  vnount  previously  appropriated  for 
Real  Property  Operations  pursuant  to 
PubUd  Law  98-473,  under  the  heading  "Fed- 
eral Building  Fund,  Limitations  on  Avail- 
ability of  Revenue",  shaU  be  made  available 
for  liicreased  pay  costs:  Provided  further. 
That  any  revenues  and  collections  and  any 
other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1985,  excluding  reimbursements 
under  section  310(fX6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  VS.C.  490(fX6)),  In  excess  of 
$2.2561180,000  shaU  remain  In  the  fund  and 
shall  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  authorized  In  appropriations  Acts; 

PIXSOXAL  FXOnXTT  AfTlVXTlXS 


derived  by 


<TiAiism  or  ruMM) 

'Gyrating  expenses",  $2,200,000  of  which 
$200,(|00  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 


"Opei 


June  11,  1985 


June  11.  1985 
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Resources  1  [anagement",  $14WO,000  shall  be 


nnafer  from  "Expenses,  Presi- 


dential tran  iltion",  and  $500,000  shaU  be  de- 


unobllgated  balances  available 


rived  from 

from  "Openting  expenses.  Federal  Proper- 
ty Resources  Service"; 

GxmiAI.  ll&Uf  AOKKKHT  AHD  ADKHnSTKATIOIl 


(TXAMsns  or  ruiissi 


"Salaries 
which  $200, 
from  "Opei 
mation 
ShaU  be  del 
Presideni 
be  derived 
able   from 


I  and    exi>enses",    $2,200,000   of 

shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 

.ting  expenses.  Office  of  Infor- 

iivces  Management".  $1,500,000 

ed  by  transfer  from  "Expenses. 

translUon".  and  $500,000  shaU 

unobligated  balances  avaU- 

Operating   exiMnses,    Federal 

Property  Rasources  Service"; 

NATIONAL.  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Research   and   program   management". 
$21,300,000;] 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 


so  TBAirarxx  or  rumw) 
expenses",  $917,000  In  addi- 


cting expenses.  Office  of  Information 


(IRC 

"Salaries  I 
tion  to  $448,000  for  current  fiscal  year  ad- 
ministration expenses  for  the  retirement 
and  insurai|ce  programs  to  be  transferred 
from  the  vprcvriate  trust  funds  of  the 
Office  of  I  Personnel  Management  in 
amounts  to|be  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  without  regard  to 
other  statuties; 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

"Medical   care",   $152,524,000.   to   remain 
avaUable  un|tU  September  30. 1986; 
"General  operating  expenses".  $6,000,000; 
OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIE8 

ADiiiinsTXATivK  CommuofCB  or  thx  UmrxD 
Statxs 

"Salaries  foA  expenses",  $12,000; 

CotaiissioR  or  Fnix  Axis 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,000; 

CoiaussioH  OR  Cnm,  Rights 

"Salaries  Ind  expenses",  $122,000; 

Commoditt  FDTnxxs  Tiadirg  Commissior 

"Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion", $272,800; 

EQUALJEMPLOTIIXRT  OrrOKTORITT 

Commissior 
"Salaries  |nd  expenses".  $2,000,000; 

FBDEXAL  pOMMURICATIORS  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  »nd  expenses".  $1,830,000; 

FKOXXAL  ELXCTIOR  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $116,000; 

FXDXRIU.  HOMX  LOAR  BARK  BOAXS 

"limitation  on  administrative  and  nonad- 
mlnistrativd  expenses.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  (Increase  of  $1,110,000  in  the 
limitation  op  administrative  expenses); 

FkDKIALJLABOR  RXLATIORS  ADTHOXITT 

"Salaries  ^d  expenses",  $167,000; 

FXDXBALJMXDIATIOR  ARD  CORCIUATIOR 

SiavicK 

"Salaries  Ind  expenses".  $234,000; 

Fbi^ul  Tradb  Commissior 

"Salaries  knd  expenses",  $1,450,000; 

IrtsUjokrcx  Commuritt  STArr 

"Intelligence  Community  Stafr',  $174,000; 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AGENCIES 

AOvisoRT  Commissior  or 
Irtxxoovkrrmkrtal  Relatiors 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $17,000; 


DXLAWAXB  RiVKR  BaSIR  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,000; 

SOSQUXRARRA  RiVXX  BaSIR  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,000: 

IRTXXRATIORAI.  TXAOX  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $300,000; 

iRTXaSTATX  COMMXXCK  COMMISSIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $500,000; 
MxxiT  Ststxms  PxoncnoR  Board 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $194,000: 

"Office  of  Special  Counsel",  $44,000; 

Natioral  Capital  Plarrirg  Commissior 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $22,000; 
Natioal  Scikrcx  Foursatior 

"Research  and  related  activities",  (in- 
crease of  $1,670,000  in  the  limlUtion  on  pro- 
gram development  and  management); 

"United  States  Antarctic  program  activi- 
ties", $750,000.  to  remain  avaUable  untU  ex- 
pended; 

Natioral  Txarsportatior  Satxtt  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $199,000: 

PXRRSTLVARIA  AVXRUX  DKVXLOmXRT 
COXrOXATIOR 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $18,000; 
Sxcuxrnxs  ard  Ezchargx  Commissior 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,294,000; 

Smithsoriar  Irstitutior 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,906,000; 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  NaUonal  GaUery 
of  Art".  $363,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Woodrow  WUson 
International  Center  for  Scholars",  $16,000; 
Urttkd  States  Holocaust  Mxmoxial 

COURCIL 

"United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cU".  $13,000: 

Urttko  States  Tax  Court 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $350,000; 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  (x>n- 
sent  that  title  II  be  considered  as  read 
printed  in  the  Ricobd,  and  opened  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  BSississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  points  of  order  to  title  II? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

AMKRDMKRT  OmXXS  BY  MK.  STUDDS 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bdr.  Stutds: 
On  page  93,  strike  lines  8-12,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"Operating  expenses".  $15,000,000  to  be 
derived  from  funds  available  in  fiscal  year 
1985  from  the  boat  safety  account:  and 
$3,275,000  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $785,000,000 
ShaU  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
compensation  and  mlUtary  benefits  of  mUi- 
tary  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard; 

ISi.  STUDDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chidrman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Navigation,  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Michigan.  Mr.  Davis. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  make  $15  million  available  to  the 
Coast  Guard  from  the  boat  safety  ac- 
count created  last  year  by  the  Deficit 
Reductltm  Act.  In  propostng  the 
amendment,  we  seek  merely  to  fulfill 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed last  year.  Federal  law  now  q)e- 
dfically  provides  that  $15  million  from 
the  boat  safety  account  should  be 
made  available  annually,  beginning,  in 
1985,  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  Those  fimds  are  not  in 
the  account;  they  are  derived  not  from 
the  General  Treasury,  but  instead 
from  that  portion  of  the  Federal  Tax 
on  Gasoline  that  may  be  attributed  to 
the  purchase  of  motorboat  fuel;  the 
money  is  intended  by  law  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Coast  Guard;  the 
Coast  Guard  needs  the  money  but 
Congress  must  appropriate  the  money 
out  of  the  account  before  it  may  be 
spent.  The  final  step— the  actual  ap- 
propriation of  the  money— is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  step,  the  $15 
million  will  not  revert  to  the  General 
Treasury;  rather  it  will  remain  in  the 
boat  safety  account  until  it  is  ulti- 
mately used  for  some  other  purpose 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  recre- 
ational boating  or  to  sport  fish  resto- 
ration projects.  The  issue,  then,  is  not 
whether  this  $15  million  raised  by  user 
fees  on  boaters  will  be  spent,  but 
whether  it  will  be  spent  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  developed  formula 
spelled  out  in  Federal  law. 

The  amendment  does  not  qiecify 
precisely  how  the  Coast  Guard  is  to 
use  the  $15  million.  But  it  is  the  intent 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Davis  that  the 
money  be  used  to  help  the  Coast 
Guard  maintain  its  past  level  of  oper- 
ations, especially  in  the  areas  of 
search  and  rescue  and  maritime  law 
enforcement.  Specifically,  we  expect 
that  one-third  of  the  money  will  be 
used  to  maintain  in  full  operation  the 
13  search  and  rescue  stations  around 
the  Great  Lakes  that  are  presently 
scheduled  for  reduction  or  closure: 
that  sufficient  funds  will  be  available 
to  permit  the  continued  use  of  tempo- 
rary duty  personnel  in  law  enforce- 
ment operations  in  the  7th  Coast 
Guard  District,  without  requiring  ad- 
ditional new  reductions  of  personnel 
from  other  Coast  Guard  stations 
around  the  country;  and  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  be  able  to  maintain  a 
total  of  39,150  full  time  military  per- 
sonnel at  least  through  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  This  amendment  should 
also  permit  the  Coast  Guard  to  go  for- 
ward with  its  plans  for  contracting 
services  under  OMB  Circular  A-76  in  a 


more  deliberate,  equitable,  and  careful 
way  than  has  been  possible,  thus  far 
in  1985. 

It  is  our  Intent— and  our  reading  of 
the  law— that  the  $15  million  shall  be 
available  untO  expended,  and  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  wiU  have 
no  effect  on  the  allocation  of  the  full 
$15  million  requested  by  President 
Reagan  for  Coast  Guard  operating  ex- 
penses in  funds  transferred  in  1986 
from  the  boat  safety  account 

I  want  to  emphaaiae  again  the  effect 
of  this  amendment.  It  does  not  appro- 
priate new  money:  it  simply  releases 
money  already  earmarked  for  Coast 
Guard  operating  expenses  by  Federal 
law.  The  effect  of  the  amendmmt  will 
be  to  help  the  Coast  Guard  continue 
to  do  its  Job  in  the  future  as  well  as  it 
has  in  the  past.  It  is  not  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  sise  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  or  to  expand  its  «^f^^?f]it.ffn  In 
fact,  the  39.150  level  we  are  requesting 
for  military  personnel  in  1985  repre- 
sents a  slight  reduction  in  the  number 
maintained  by  the  Coast  Guard  at  the 
end  of  1984.  The  real  question  raised 
by  this  amendment  is  not  whether  we 
are  to  have  a  freeze  on  Coast  Guard 
capabilities:  that  vipears,  unfortu- 
nately, to  be  almost  inevitable  in  the 
short  term.  The  real  question  is 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  subfreeze.  a 
subzero  budget,  for  this  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  matter  of  Ti«M»»nft] 
poUcy  we  should  make  a  commitment 
to  keep  the  Coast  Guard  at  least  at  its 
present  level  of  strength.  The  missions 
of  the  Coast  Guard— in  law  enforce- 
ment, search  and  rescue,  military  pre- 
paredness, marine  safety,  aids  to  navi- 
gation, and  environmental  protec- 
tion—are demanding;  they  are  growing 
in  importance  each  jrear  and  they 
simply  will  not  be  accomplished  suc- 
cessfully if  we  do  not  give  the  Coast 
Guard  the  resources  it  needs  to  acccnn- 
plish  those  missions  at  a  level  the 
public  expects  and  the  national  inter- 
est demands. 

This  amendment  will  help  the  Coast 
Guard:  it  will  not  hurt  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is,  in  short,  a  perfect 
amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan  to  provide  for  a  transfer  of 
$15  million  from  the  boat  safety  ac- 
couint  to  the  Coast  Guard's  operating 
expenses,  as  authorized  by  last  year's 
Deficit  Reduction  Act.  The  authoriza- 
tion of  this  transfer  was  enacted  too 
late  to  be  included  in  the  regular  1985 
budget  or  appropriations  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  exactly  the  type  of 
cimuDstan(%  under  which  supplemen- 
tals  of  this  sort  are  appropriate. 
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These  «ddltioiULl  funds  will  permit 
the  OoMt  Guard  to  maintain  a  level  of 
military  personnel  at  a  number  only 
slightly  lower  than  the  level  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1M4.  rather  than  de- 
clining to  si^iificantly  lower  levels  as 
requested  in  the  1986  budget.  These 
personnel,  and  this  level  of  funding 
for  operations,  are  necessary  in  order 
to  continue  the  Coast  Guard's  critical 
multimlsslon  functions.  These  funds 
will  permit  the  continued  emphasis  on 
drug  interdiction  in  the  Southeastern 
United  States  while  also  supporting 
continued  operations  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STDDD8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Bfr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  certainly  support  the  basic 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Everyone  supports  the  search  and 
rescue  and  drug  interdiction  activities 
of  the  Coast  Guard.  Our  committee 
has  been  extremely  generous  in  pro- 
viding v>propriations  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  these  and  other  activities. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  in  additional  unbudgeted  ap- 
propriations have  been  provided  to  the 
Coast  Guard  over  the  past  4  fiscal 
years. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned,  however, 
about  where  we  will  find  the  money  In 
fiscal  year  1986  to  continue  the  pro- 
grams and  personnel  levels  provided 
for  in  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
particularly  If  we  Intend  to  freeze 
transportation  programs  at  the  cur- 
rent year's  level  as  contemplated  in 
the  House  budget  resolution.  Even 
though  the  administration's  budget 
for  1986  treats  the  Coast  Guard  much 
more  generously  than  any  other  major 
agency  in  the  Department,  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  we  will  be  able  to  find 
additional  funds  for  these  purposes 
next  year.  However.  I  do  recognize  the 
importance  of  the  activities  the  Coast 
Guard  performs  and,  as  one  member 
of  the  committee,  have  no  problem 
taking  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  lilr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml.  STUDD8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  this  fine 
amendment.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  small  community  in  my  district 
and  to  all  the  Great  Lakes  ports  which 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  decision 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  offering 
it.  and  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  his  counteipart, 
the  gentleman  from  Bffichigan.  for 
their  vigorous  efforts  in  support,  of 
Great  Lakes  search  and  rescue  oper- 
ation^ of  critical  importance  not  only 
econoioically  but  safety  orientation  to 
the  g<eat  boating  communities  on  the 
GreatiLakes. 

I  appreciate  and  support  the  amend- 
ment. '. 

Blr.  I5TUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  while  I  still  have  the  floor  that 
it  is  uiiderstanding  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Coughun]  is 
going  to  introduce  an  amendment  that 
is  entirely  acceptable  to  both  sides, 
which  In  fact  fulfills  the  intention  of 
the  bOl. 

Mr.  jChalrman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stfike  the  requisite  number  of 
wordsjand  I  rise  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  'Chairman,  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Coast  Guard  Subcom- 
mittee and  coauthor  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.  What  this  amendment  seeks  to 
do  is  give  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  $15 
millioti  in  operating  funds  which  will 
allow  them  to  do  three  very  important 
things 

First,  it  wiU  enable  them  to  keep  op- 
erating search  and  rescue  stations  on 
the  Great  Lakes  that  they  intend  to 
close  Or  ciutail; 

Second,  it  will  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  keep  up  its  Drug  Interdiction 
Program  in  our  southeast  coastal 
areas  with  100  temi>orary  duty  person- 
nel they  now  have;  and, 

Thlid,  it  will  allow  the  Coast  Guard 
to  maintain  a  personnel  level  of  39.150 
as  re<;(ulred  by  the  1984  Coast  Guard 
Authorization  Act. 

BefQre  I  discuss  these  provisions  I 
would!  like  to  make  it  very  clear  to  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
$15  miillion  we  are  asldng  for  will  not 
add  a  penny  to  the  Federal  deficit. 
The  funding  we  seek  is  available  now 
through  the  boating  safety  account  of 
the  aquatic  resources  trust  fimd 
passed  by  Congress  last  year  as  part  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act.  That  ac- 
count collects  up  to  $46  million  for  our 
Federal  Boating  Safety  Programs.  By 
law.  $15  million  of  that  funding  is  ear- 
marked for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Cbast  Guard.  Because  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act  was  passed  late  in  the 
08th  Congress,  there  was  not  an  op- 
portunity to  appropriate  this  funding 
to  the  Coast  Guard  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
now. 

Ha^ng  made  that  assurance  to  the 
Members,  I  would  like  to  discuss  our 
priorities  for  this  fimding.  First  and 
foremost  to  me  is  the  continued  oper- 
ation;of  13  search  and  rescue  stations 
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on  the  Gre  iX  Lakes  which  are  due  for 
closure  or  {curtailment  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  This  so-called  Great 
Lakes  consolidation  plan  was  submit- 
ted as  part  of  the  Coast  Guard's  1986 
budget— but  it  was  not  a  Coast  Guard 
plan,  it  wa$  the  plan  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  During 
hearings  inl  February  before  our  Coast 
Guard  Sufcommittee  on  the  Coast 
Guard's  1986  budget,  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Coast  Guard.  Admiral 
Oracey,  adinitted  to  us  that  the  plan 
was  the  resiilt  of  a  directive  of  OMB  to 
cut  150  people  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region.  It  is  a  plan  that  I  know  the 
Coast  Guard  does  not  like  and  would 
not  have  liroduced  on  its  own.  It  is 
plan  whlcjh  severely  reduces  the 
search  an<^  rescue  capability  of  the 
Coast  Gua^  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is 
a  plan  whidh  literally  endangers  recre- 
ational boiters— which  I  might  add 
there  are  more  of  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation.  Our  Coast  Guard  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  in  six  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes  region  where  stations  are 
affected  by  this  plan  and  heard  a  loud 
and  unanimous  outcry  from  iMaters. 
sheriff  departments  and  emergency 
service  officers  alike.  I  know  that 
there  will  1^  other  Members  speaking 
today  abouit  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem in  our  region  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  it  is  important  that  this 
body  reject  this  attempt  by  OMB  to 
force  cutbacks  in  Coast  Guard  person- 
nel which  are  arbitrary  and  totally  im- 
warranted.  That  brings  me  to  another 
priority  for  this  funding. 

This  Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act 
of  1984  contains  a  provision  which 
mandates  a  floor  for  the  level  of  Coast 
Guard  military  personnel.  That  floor 
is  39,150.  liie  reason  we  put  that  floor 
in  the  bill  is  simple.  For  years  the 
Coast  Guard  has  been  asked  to  do 
more  and  more  with  less  and  less. 
When  we  went  through  the  process  of 
authorizing  Coast  Guard  programs  it 
became  clear  to  our  committee  that  if 
the  Coast  Guard  is  to  survive  it  must 
be  able  to  maintain  a  minimum 
number  of  people  to  do  all  the  things 
it  has  been  asked  to  do— not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  massive  drug  interdic- 
tion effort  this  administration  has 
made  a  priority  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
the  Southdast.  After  careful  and  thor- 
ough consideration,  our  Coast  Guard 
Subcommllitee  recommended  this  min- 
imum nuiiber  of  people  which  the 
Coast  Ouafd  must  have  to  continue  to 
operate.  Tnat  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted by  Congres  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  President.  Now.  OMB  has  de- 
cided the  Coast  Guard  doesn't  need 
this  mlnlmjim  number  of  people.  I  say 
that  OMB  Is  npt  in  a  position  to  make 
that  Judgn^ent  and  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  by  this  body. 

Lastly,  our  amendment  will  allow 
the  Coast  Guard  to  keep  the  100  tem- 
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porary  duty  personnel  they  have  in 
the  Southeast  for  the  drug  interdic- 
tion effort.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  these  100  people  are  not  extra 
personnel,  they  have  been  sent  from 
other  Coast  Guard  missions  in  other 
parts  of  the  Nation.  They  are  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  drug  interdic- 
tion effort  and  we  believe  they  should 
stay  where  they  are.  This  amendment 
will  make  that  possible. 

These  are  the  issues  which  our 
amendment  addresses.  Again,  we  are 
not  aslting  for  extra  funding,  we  are 
asldng  for  funding  which  exists  right 
now.  We  are  not  asldng  for  frills,  we 
are  asldng  for  a  freeze.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  ranlLlng  member  of  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  LehtI. 

ISx.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Sub- 
committee, and  the  gentleman  from 
Biichigan  [Mr.  Davis]  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  that  same 
subcommittee.  This  amendment  in 
effect  accomplishes  two  important  ob- 
jectives. 

First,  it  achieves  the  objective  of 
adding  $15  million  to  the  Coast  Guard 
budget  so  tliat  they  may  carry  out 
their  important  duties.  Specifically, 
the  intention  is  to  permit  the  continu- 
ation of  13  search  and  rescue  stations 
on  the  Great  Lakes  which  are  current- 
ly scheduled  to  be  cut  back,  continu- 
ation of  important  drug  interdiction 
activities  off  southeast  Florida  with- 
out affecting  the  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  their  services  are  equally 
important,  and  maintenance  of  the 
level  of  military  personnel  in  the 
Coast  Guard  as  required  by  the  Coast 
Guard  Authorization  Act  passed  last 
Congress.  While  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  building  up  its  military  per- 
sonnel, the  military  personnel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  have  been  cut  back.  This 
amendment  therefore  would  prevent 
this  anomaly  from  occurring. 

The  second  objective  is  that  it  ful- 
fills an  obligation  that  Congress  mcxle 
to  the  recreational  boating  communi- 
ty. The  $415  million  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  boating  safety  part  of  the 
Aquatic  Resources  Trust  Fund  which 
was  created  last  year  by  the  Deficit 
Reduction  Act.  This  money  is  placed 
in  this  account  from  a  tax  that  recre- 
ational boaters  pay  on  motorboat  fuel. 
The  money  is  set  aside  and  earmarked 
specifically  for  the  Coast  Guard,  if 
Congress  actually  appropriates  the 
money.  That  is  simply  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment. 

If  not  appropriated  as  promised,  the 
money   will   not   go   to  support   the 


Coast  Guard,  but  be  spent  on  sport 
fishing  restoration  programs  rather 
than  being  turned  over  to  the  Goteral 
Treasury.  This,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  will  spend  $15  million  or 
not,  but  rather  a  question  of  how  this 
money  will  be  allocated.  Allowing  this 
money  to  pass  through  this  trust  fund 
without  being  allocated  to  support  the 
Coast  Guard  will  violate  a  trust  that 
we  in  Congress  have  with  the  boating 
community.  It  also  wlU  cause  the 
Coast  Guard  to  make  iU-advised  cut- 
badcs  in  its  programs  which  of  course 
will  benefit  no  one. 

We  constantly  turn  to  the  Coast 
Guard  and  ask  them  to  do  more  and 
more  with  less  and  less.  At  some  point, 
the  Coast  Guard  wiU  not  be  able  to 
perform  the  important  law  enforce- 
ment, search  and  rescue,  marine  envi- 
ronmental protection,  merchant 
marine  safety,  military  readiness,  and 
other  maritime  duties  tliat  all  of  us 
have  come  to  automatically  expect 
from  them. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  gives 
us  the  opportunity  to  add  funding  to 
this  important  agency  and  meet  our 
obligation  to  the  maritime  community 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  overall 
budget.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  and  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  BCr. 
Chairman.  I  fully  support  and  urge 
passage  of  this  amendment  to  HJl. 
2577,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation 
Subcommittee,  we  know  that  $15  mil- 
lion is  necessary  to:  First,  maintain 
the  level  of  military  personnel  re- 
quired by  the  Coast  Guard  Authoriza- 
tion Act  passed  last  Congress:  second, 
to  permit  continuation  of  13  search 
and  rescue  stations  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  and  third,  to  continue  the  drug 
interdiction  activities  in  southeast 
Florida  without  reducing  essential 
Coast  Guard  services  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
continuous  reduction  of  military  per- 
sonnel in  the  UJ3.  Coast  Guard.  As 
you  know,  the  Government  is  present- 
ly contracting  out  services  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  through  the  A-76  process. 
Unfortunately,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  aslted  to  reduce  their  personnel 
levels  before  they  even  know  if  it  Is 
cost  effective  to  contract  out  one  of 
their  fimctions  to  the  private  sector.  It 
is  important  that  we  do  not  cut  mili- 
tary personnel  in  anticipation  of 
future  reductions  in  force.  Therefore, 
we  need  to  maintain  the  level  of  mili- 
tary personnel,  as  was  required  by  the 
Coast  Guard  Authorization  Act  passed 
last  year. 

And  most  Important,  please  do  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  this  $15  million 


is  derived  from  the  motor  boat  fuels 
tax.  paid  for  by  the  boaters  of  this 
country.  It  is  money  ttiat  has  already 
been  collected  and  will  continue  to  be 
collected  from  the  fuel  tax  on  gaso- 
line. This  money  will  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  General  Treasury.  It 
should  be  the  decision  of  this  House  to 
use  these  funds  for  the  UjS.  Coast 
Guard.* 

•  Mr.  SILJAND^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  both  the  ranking  majority 
and  minority  members  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Subcommittee.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment 
which  will  make  possible  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  search  and  rescued 
stations  around  the  Great  Lakes 
which,  are  currently  scheduled  for  clo- 
sure or  consolidation,  without  adding  a 
penny  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  a  recent  meeting  with  Coast 
Guard  officials  I  learned  that  the  pro- 
posed closing  of  the  Holland  Coast 
Guard  Station  in  Holland.  MI  along 
with  eight  other  stations  around  the 
Great  Lakes  was  directed  not  by  the 
Coast  Guard  but  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  made  the  decision  to  spe- 
cifically target  the  Great  lakes  region 
out  of  a  dozen  other  Coast  Guard  re- 
gions in  an  effort  to  slash  $5  million 
out  of  the  Coast  Guard's  fiscal  1986 
budget. 

I  consider  search  and  rescue  to  be 
the  Coast  Guard's  primary  and  most 
important  mission.  Without  the  Coast 
Guard's  protection.  Lake  Michigan  can 
be  deadly,  particulary  during  the  peak 
recreational  season.  Failure  to  pass 
this  amendment  would  leave  users  of 
Lake  Michigan,  particularly  in  the 
Holland  area,  virtually  unprotected.  It 
would  take  a  rescue  boat  nearly  2 
hours  to  respond  to  a  call  in  the  Hol- 
land area  if  it  has  to  come  adl  the  way 
from  Grand  Haven  or  St.  Joseph.  ML 
In  most  cases,  help  would  arrive  too 
late. 

Thomas  D.  Martin,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  uf  Natural  Re- 
sources' Office  of  Great  Lakes  has 
said: 

These  cuts  are  not  only  a  direct  threat  to 
the  welfare  of  recreational  boaters,  they  are 
a  menace  to  the  safety  of  oommerclal 
seamen  (both)  directly  and  indirecUy  *  *  *. 

Whether  it  is  fishermen  or  commer- 
cial seamen,  or  just  recreational  boat- 
ers out  for  the  fim  of  it,  their  safety 
and  sometimes  their  survival  depends 
on  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard's  search  and 
rescue  service. 

Shouldn't  we  place  a  higher  priority 
on  lif esaving  than  on  money-saving?  I 
urge  passage  of  this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  pleased  to  vote  in  favor  of 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  that 
provides  an  additional  $15  million  to 
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the  V&  Coast  Guard  for  operating  ex- 
penses. This  amendment  addresses  3 
qtecific  Coast  Guard  functions,  includ- 
ing prohibiting  the  slated  closure  of  13 
search  and  rescue  stations  along  the 
Great  Lakes. 

This  amendment  restored  funding 
for  these  stations,  including  Station 
Ashtabula  in  my  district  in  northeast- 
em  Ohio,  that  were  slated  for  dosiuv 
under  an  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  proposal,  the  Great  Lakes 
Consolidation  Plan.  Under  this  plan, 
the  Coast  Guard  was  directed  to  close 
13  search  and  rescue  stations,  cut  $5 
million  from  the  Coast  Guard's  fund- 
ing in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eliminate 
150  Jobs.  Considering  the  continued  in- 
crease in  the  recreational  use  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  this  proposal  is  a  great 
threat  to  the  safety  of  the  many  com- 
merical  and  recreational  users  of  the 
lakes. 

Over  these  past  few  months  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  to  ensure  that  the 
OMB's  plan  is  not  implemented.  We 
held  hearings  in  Jefferson  Cotmty,  OH 
to  discuss  the  Reagan  administration's 
plan  and  to  solicit  comments  from  con- 
cerned dtixens  about  the  closure. 

The  opposition  to  the  plan  closing 
was  expectedly  strong.  The  closure  of 
the  station  would  not  only  increase 
the  boating  deaths  near  the  harbor. 
because  the  response  time  of  the  Coast 
Guard  from  nearby  stations  would  not 
be  adequate,  but  the  economy  of  the 
community  would  be  seriously  threat- 
ened. Many  citizens  of  the  town. 
whose  Jobs  rely  on  the  lake  and  the  ac- 
tivities it  provides,  worried  that  boat- 
ers would  leave  Ashtabula  and  move  to 
towns  where  a  Coast  Guard  station 
was  operating.  In  a  county,  where  the 
unemployment  rate  is  currently  13^8 
percent.  Station  Ashtabula's  closing 
would  only  Increase  its  hardships. 

The  services  the  Coast  Guard  pro- 
vides along  our  sea  coasts  which  are 
vital  to  the  security,  safety,  and  econo- 
my of  our  Nation,  has  been  consistent- 
ly slated  for  cuts  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. I  am  heartened  by  my 
colleague's  efforts  to  reverse  these 
proposals  and  to  continue  providing 
the  moneys  this  necessary  service  pro- 
vides, not  only  to  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Ohio,  but  throughout  the 
country.* 

AMKHIIMSirT  OPPBKXD  IT  MK.  COUOHLIM  TO  TRX 

AlUmilUIIT  oprauD  bt  mk.  studds 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couohum  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stusds: 
After  "$15,000,000"  buert  the  foUowing  ".  to 
be  available  imtQ  expended," 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem^  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  Iras  no  objection. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
fully  suiiport  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  It  is  a 
very  good  amendment.  This  simply 
makes  the  funds  available  until  they 
are  expended,  and  since  some  of  the 
fimds  mjty  not  be  necessary  until  next 
year,  it  ^uld  carry  them  over  to  next 
year  to  t|)e  extent  they  are  not  si>ent. 

I  understand  this  is  acceptable  to 
the  genileman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  oidrman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  niy  time. 

The  CMAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMi.  CooCHLiN]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Studds]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
wasagreod  to. 

The  C9AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Stubds],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to; 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  fu^^^i*  amendments  to  title  II? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clark  read  as  follows: 
TrrLEin 

C^afERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  301«  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  tn  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 
AMxinMzirT  orpxRZD  by  m.  waucsr 

Mr.  >^^ALKiai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  . 

The  Cl^k  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walkxb:  On 
page  100  oil  line  21  strike  all  language  after 
the  word  "year." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  is  say  that  if 
this  is  really  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations:  bill,  that  it  really  is  an  at- 
tempt to;  meet  emergency  conditions 
in  the  yeku-  1985.  the  money  ought  to 
be  spent  |i  fiscal  year  1086. 

We  ou^ht  not  to  be  moving  the 
money  o«er  into  future  years,  because 
what  this  bill  really  is,  if  the  commit- 
tee were  to  be  truthful  with  us  is,  is  an 
appropriations  authorization  bill  going 
into  not  f>nly  toward  the  end  of  1985, 
but  going  into  1986;  in  some  cases 
going  over  into  1987. 

This  bill  is  an  entire  panoply  of 
spending  that  commits  us  not  only  for 
this  year,  but  commits  us  well  into  the 
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available  for  obligation  beyond  the 
ciurent  fiscal  irear."  Period. 

And  so  whit  we  would  be  doing  is 
saying  we  ouj  :ht  to  spend  the  money 
in  fiscal  '85  lf|  we  are  m>propriating  in 
fiscal  '85.  We  ought  not  use  these  bills 
out  here  as  a  conglomerate  of  ways  in 
order  to  effect  spending. 

We  ought  not  to  have  Members  of 
Congress  coming  in  here  getting  their 
pet  projects  but  down  in  these  bills 
and  then  extonding  it  over  into  years 
hence.  We  ought  not  allow  one  com- 
mittee to  makae  all  of  the  decisions  for 
the  House  and  roll  those  over  into  the 
outyears.        | 

We  ought  to  say  in  this  bill  that  the 
money  that  we  are  coming  up  with  in 
supplemental  appropriations  is  avaU- 
able  in  this  j^ar  and  this  year  only, 
and  that  is  what  my  amendment 
would  do;  it  would  not  affect  any  of 
the  mone3^  in  the  bill:  it  would  simply 
say  that  the  moneys  in  the  bill  ought 
to  be  expended  in  this  year,  since  this 


is  a  suppl( 
this  year. 

Mr.  CI 
anceof  my 

Mr. 
in  opposition 

Mr. 
Committee 
to  lots  of 
floor 
time 


«1  appropriation  for 
I  yield  back  the  bal- 


Ib.  Chairman.  I  rise 

the  amendment. 

as  chairman  of  the 

Appropriations.  I  listen 

en  statements  on  the 

I  have  I  not  taken  issue  at  the 

they   wjere   made,   because   by 


mist 


stretching  oi^t  debate,  you  spend 
money,  too. 

I  would  lik«  to  point  out  that  this 
year,  that  your  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  been  requested  to  act. 
The  bill  before  us,  that  we  brought  to 
you,  was  $69  j  million  below  the  level 
recommended  I  by  the  President.  As  it 
stands  now,  it  is  $173  million  below  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President. 

The  reason  for  allowing  fimds  to 
stretch  into  the  next  year  is  the  same 
reason  I  gave  you  on  Ethiopia  in  the 
famine  relief  bill;  let  the  P>resident 
stretch  it  out;  it  gives  him  some  bar- 
gaining power.  When  you  make  the 
Government  spend  all  its  money  by 
October  the  1st.  you  have  cost  your- 
self money;  b«cause  if  they  have  time 
to  do  it  on  a  proper  basis,  you  will  save 
money.  j 

D  1710 

Now,  we  haVe  lots  of  reaction  here 
on  the  floor  that  indicates  this,  that 
and  the  other,  and  I  know  they  have 
an  appeal  in  tomorrow's  paper.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  I;  have  addressed  this  in  a 
formal  letter,  required  by  law,  to  the 
Budget  Com^ttee.  This  year  the 
budget  requeeis  that  we  cut  domestic 
expenditures  $28.9  billion  but  it  asks 


next  yea^  that  we  increiuse  money  for  military 

Now,  what  my  amendment  would  do  carryover  by  f  36.2  billion.  So  none  of 

is  simply  say,  have  the  section  301  the  money  that  we  are  cutting  here 

read,   "No  part  of  any  appropriation  goes  on  the  deficit  or  the  debt.  Keep 


contained    in    this    act   shall    remain    that  straight. 


Nobody  is  taking  issue 
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with  these  facts.  I  have  made  it  clearly 
available  to  you. 

Now,  I  am  as  much  disturbed  as  any- 
body about  the  deficit  and  the  debt. 
But  all  of  this  action  that  we  are 
taking  is  not  changing  spending  into 
deficit  reduction.  So  let  us  give  them 
time  where  they  can  save  some  money 
Instead  of  making  them  commit  all  the 
funds  in  this  bill  by  October  1. 

We  have  been  through  this  many, 
many  times.  An  amendment  like  this  is 
Just  very  foolish. 

Now,  1  have  no  disparaging  remarks 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  we  spent  hours  and  months 
and  days  on  this  and  we  have  come 
here  with  oiu-  best  Judgment.  Now, 
keep  in  mind  that  we  need  to  get  our 
debts  settled,  we  need  to  get  our  econ- 
omy settled,  we  need  to  do  a  whole  lot 
of  things.  But  let  us  do  it  Judiciously, 
and  let  us  be  sure  that  we  take  care  of 
the  essentials.  There  are  a  whole  lot  of 
things  that  are  necessary  to  run  this 
Government,  and  we  need  to  look  at 
that.  We  should  balance  oiu-  budget  at 
a  high  enough  level  to  take  care  of 
what  we  have. 

I  mentioned  here  the  other  day  that 
some  years  ago  it  was  said  that  a  par- 
ticular country  had  the  only  balanced 
budget  in  the  world,  did  not  owe  a 
dollar  and  did  not  have  one  either.  So 
balancing  the  budget  is  important,  but 
let  us  take  care  of  the  essentials  first. 

Here,  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  cost  you  millions  of  dollars  not 
only  in  money  but  in  inadequate  re- 
sponse to  what  we  spend.  So  I  hope 
you  wlU  defeat  this  amendment.  It  is 
well  intentioned  but  headed  the  wrong 
way.  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman.  The 
amendment  would  affect  every  chap- 
ter in  the  supplemental.  In  fact,  we 
Just  adopted  the  Coughlln  amendment 
on  the  Coast  Guard,  sajring  if  the 
money  was  not  expended  this  year, 
they  can  expend  it  next  year.  So  I 
think,  in  the  long  run.  we  would  lose 
money.  I  direct  my  remarks  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jield,  here  is  why  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment—and I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent in  a  moment  to  withdraw  it— but 
the  only  reason  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment is  to  make  a  point  about  supple- 
mental appropriations.  Supplemental 
appropriations  are  not  that  any 
longer.  Under  the  Rules  of  the  House 
and  luder  procedures  in  the  House, 
untU  a  few  years  ago,  supplemental 
i4>propriations  were  truly  that.  We 
brought  out  bills  here  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis.  This  is  essentially  a  continu- 
ing resolution  with  large  amounts  of 
money  in  it  for  a  little  bit  of  every- 


thing, going  well  Into  out  years.  And  I 
am  questioning  the  process,  because 
the  process  is  adding  on  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  spending.  I  think  that  it 
is  high  time  that  we  begin  to  review  a 
process  by  which  we  are  expending  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  amendment  is  in  a 
way  to  say  that  this  is  a  mockery  to 
put  language  in  like  this  when  we 
know  that  throughout  this  bill  there  is 
Just  one  huge  appropriation  into  the 
next  year. 

tSx.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sk.  303.  Except  where  specifically  in- 
creased or  decreased  elsewhere  tn  this  Act. 
the  restrictions  contained  within  appropria- 
tions, or  provisions  affecting  aproprlations 
or  other  funds,  available  fiscal  year  1985. 
limiting  the  amount  which  may  be  expend- 
ed for  personal  services,  or  for  pupoaes  in- 
volving personal  services,  or  amounts  which 
may  be  transferred  between  appropriations 
or  authorizations  available  for  or  involving 
such  services,  are  hereby  increased  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  increased  pay  costs 
authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 

AMDnnfKirT  omaxD  bt  itK.  zschau 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zscrau:  Page 
101.  after  line  6,  insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

Sec.  303.  All  amounts  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  payments  not  required  to  be  paid  by 
previously  enacted  law  shaU  be  reduced  by  S 
percent. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  make  an  across-the- 
board  5  percent  cut  in  all  of  the  discre- 
tionary programs  in  this  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  In  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  we  have  had  a  lot 
of  focus  on  tax  reform.  It  is  an  excit- 
ing topic  it  is  a  fun  topic  to  talk 
about,  but  it  has  diverted  our  atten- 
tion from  the  effort  that  we  engaged 
in,  in  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
namely,  deficit  reduction.  It  has  taken 
our  eye  off  of  the  deficit-reduction 
balL 

Second,  as  you  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  last  couple  of  days, 
there  are  indications  that  the  rate  of 
economic  growth  in  the  country  will 
result  in  deficits  that  are  higher  than 
previously  projected,  even  If  all  of  the 
budget-cutting  spending  cuts  enacted 
in  either  the  Senate  bill  or  the  House 
bill  currently  in  ctmference  were  en- 
acted. And  it  seems  to  me  that  at  tills 
time  we  should,  when  we  are  consider- 
ing a  $14  billion  spending  bill,  revital- 
ize our  interest  in  deficit  reduction. 

The  nondefense  cuts  from  program 
changes  in  the  House-passed  bill,  the 


budget  that  came  out  of  this  body, 
were  a  total  of  $14.35  billion.  That  is 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  that 
we  wlU  be  spending  if  this  supplemen- 
tal v>proprlations  bill  were  passed  as 
it  is.  It  would  be  a  case  of  easy-come, 
easy-go,  except  that  it  was  not  easy  in 
order  to  make  those  program  cuts  that 
would  result  in  a  $14  billion  cut  in 
spending  in  1986.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  addresting  our  attention 
to  that  f  tindamental  questicm  today. 

Piscal  restraint,  I  might  add,  is  a 
state  of  mind,  in  addition  to  actions.  It 
is  an  attitude.  And  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bills  that  we  have  passed  so  far, 
we  have  enacted  the  concept  of  a 
freeze,  not  to  increase  spending  from 
what  it  was  in  the  past  years.  That  has 
been  a  very  healthy  attitude  that  we 
have  had  from  the  standpoint  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  But,  if  in  this  case,  we 
do  not  seek  to  apply  the  same  sort  of 
restraints,  I  believe  that  it  will  be 
more  difficult  in  the  future,  as  we  ad- 
dress further  authorization  bills  and 
appropriations  blUs.  to  have  that  same 
sort  of  restraint  that  we  have  had  so 
far. 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  My  chapter  of  the  bill, 
at  least  the  chapter  of  the  bUl  that 
comes  out  of  the  subcommittee  which 
I  chair,  relates  in  measure  to  appropri- 
ating fimds  for  flrefighting  expenses. 
Those  are  expenses  that  have  already 
been  incurred.  They  are  expenses  for 
fires  that  have  occurred  in  the  gentle- 
man's State  of  California,  all  through- 
out the  West,  for  the  most  part. 

If  the  5-percent  cut  goes  to  the  flre- 
fighting expenses,  we  will  have  to  pass 
another  supplemental  in  order  to  pay 
for  that. 

Now,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  never 
intended  that  kind  of  result. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  ^predate  the  gen- 
tleman raising  that  issue. 

The  way  in  which  the  language  of 
my  amendment  is  offered  is  that  all 
amounts  vpropriated  by  this  act  for 
payment  not  required  to  be  paid  by 
previously  enacted  law  shall  be  re- 
duced by  5  percent.  The  mandatory 
programs,  those  that  are  under  formu- 
la, wotild  be  maintained.  But  the  dis- 
cretionary expenditures  would  be  lim- 
ited by  the  5  percent. 

Mr.  TATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  not  a  formula 
program.  This  is  a  program  that  is 
based  upon  actual  costs  that  are  ex- 
pended. There  is  no  formula  required 
for  law.  This  is  Just  an  accumulation 
of  expenses  that  have  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  suppressing  fires 
throughout  the  West,  for  the  most 
part,  and  it  has  to  be  paid. 

If  there  is  a  5-percent  cut.  we  will 
have   to   pass   another   supplemental 
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somewhere  along  the  line  in  order  to 
pay  these  expenses. 

Mr.  ZSCHAD.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution,  and  I  thinli  he 
raises  an  important  question,  tliat 
these  cuts  that  I  am  talking  about  wiU 
be  difficult.  All  of  these  programs  are 
important.  But  all  of  the  expenditures 
that  we  deal  with  in  this  body  are  im- 
portant and  aU  of  the  cuts  that  we  will 
be  asked  to  make  as  we  try  to  deal 
with  the  deifict  will  be  difficult  cuts.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  expended 
so  much  time  on  the  budget,  we  have 
been  spending  so  much  energy  in 
order  to  bring  the  deficit  down,  that 
this  is  not  a  time  to  change  our  atti- 
tude but  a  time  to  revitalize  our  ef- 
forts. A  5-percent  cut  is  a  cut  only  on 
the  margin.  It  saves  only  $371  million. 
But  I  think  it  is  an  important  signal 
and  an  important  action  for  this 
House  to  take  so  that  in  the  future,  as 
we  dealing  with  spending  issues,  we 
can  look  back  at  this  appropriation 
supplemental  spending  bill  and  say  we 
took  decisive  action  today,  we  should 
take  it  again  in  the  future. 

n  1720 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man's perspective  on  the  entire  matter 
of  budget  reduction  and  I  know  he  is 
sincere  in  his  efforts,  and  I  am  trying 
to  understand  where  the  amendment 
would  affect  the  biU  and  where  it 
would  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  ZscHAU]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Fazio  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Zschau  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  FAZIO.  Would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  reduce,  for  example,  the 
funding  that  we  have  talked  so  much 
about  already  today  in  the  Foreign 
Operations  section  of  the  bill;  the  aid 
to  Egypt  and  Israel,  for  example? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Tes.  Under  my 
amendment  the  aid  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  out  of  the  $2  billion  additional 
aid,  it  would  be  reduced  by  5  percent 
or  $100  million.  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  reduced  by  about  $197 
million.  Pell  grants.  $14  million,  and  so 
on.  There  is  a  series  of  discretionary 
programs  that  I  could  go  through. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  One  of  the  areas  that 
we  typically  get  involved  in  at  this 
point  in  the  fiscal  year  is  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  where  we  do  find 
that,  because  of  lagging  employment 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  with  a 
slow  recovery,  there  continues  to  be  a 
need  to  provide  basic  food  for  families. 

Is  the  gentleman's  amendment  re- 
ducing the  allocations  for  food  stamps 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman raising  that  question.  There  is 


a  debajte  among  the  various  commit- 
tees ai  to  whether  the  Food  Stamp 
Prograin  falls  into  the  mandatory  or 
discretionary  column.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  my  amendment.  I  assimie 
that  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was  a 
mandatory  program  rather  than  a  dis- 
cretiomry  program  because  it  is  en- 
acted lender  a  formula  that  is  based  on 
previoils  law.  So  the  $16  million  that 
would  nave  been  cut  if  it  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is 
not  induded  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  f  AZIO.  It  is  not  included? 

Mr.  3SCHAU.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  in  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  to  bring  Federal  spending  under 
control  But  any  of  you  who  have  been 
around  here  for  any  period  of  thne 
know  that  I  have  opposed  many 
across-the-board  amencbnents. 

This  is  a  very  fragile  bilL  A  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  gentleman  from  BCassa- 
chuset^  [Mr.  Studds]  offered  an 
amendtaent  to  transfer  $1S  million  out 
of  the  kquatic  trust  fund  and  toito  the 
Coast  Guard.  Why?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
If  there  is  any  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government  tliat  is  suffering  today 
because  of  lack  of  funds  it  is  the  Coast 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  Congress  tias  given  the  Coast 
Guard  mission  after  mission  without 
providitig  adequate  resources.  The 
Coast  Guard  now  has  search  and 
rescue.,  fisheries  enforcement,  and 
drug  interdiction.  We  all  heard  about 
the  terrible  drug  problem  and  what 
the  Cc|ast  Guard  is  doing  in  Florida 
and  efeewhere  in  the  Southeastern 
United^tetes. 

The  JDoast  Guard  is  responsible  for 
pollution  enforcement.  maritime 
treaty  enforcements,  vessel  safety,  and 
aids  to  navigation.  They  also  do  ice 
breaking.  That  agency  is  hurting.  Be- 
lieve me,  they  are  really  hurting.  A  5- 
percent  cut  now  to  the  Coast  Guard? 
You  must  be  kidding. 

Look  at  the  ICC.  The  ICC  has  been 
so  Bhatt  of  funds  they  have  been  on 
furlouih  since  mld-AprlL  They  are 
workin  t  4  days  a  week,  with  a  20-per- 
cent p)  ,y  cut.  Nine  hundred  employees 
down  fhere  have  only  been  working  4 
days  a  Iweek  because  there  is  no  money 
in  the  well.  And  so  we  put  in  $600,000 
to  bring  those  people  with  families 
and  m<>rtgages  back  to  work,  and  now 
you  art  going  to  cut  that  5  percent? 

We  have  money  in  here  for  Pell 
grants.  The  chairman  of  the  Labor, 
HHS,  and  Education  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  did 
such  a  great  Job  on  Pell  grants.  You 
are  going  to  cut  PeU  grants  $14  mil- 
lion? Aid  to  Egypt,  you  are  going  to 
cut  that  $25  million?  Aid  to  Israel.  $75 
millloi  ?  They  have  a  very  fragile  econ- 
omy. 1  his  was  a  request  by  the  admin- 
istrati(  n. 
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Mr.  YATKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ]  ield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  YATES.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  this  bill 
contains  $45  million  to  repay  f irefight- 
ing  costs  t%aX  have  already  been  in- 
curred. But  more  than  that,  this  bill 
contains  $2^900.000  which  is  an  esti- 
mated shoitfall  in  welfare  assistance 
for  the  Inaian  people.  This  biU  con- 
tains an  adflitional  $2  million  for  the 
Indian  water  rights  cases  to  provide 
funds  for  tne  Indian  people  to  defend 
their  rights!  in  the  water  which  is  the 
life  blood.  Bot  only  of  the  westerners 
but  of  the  Indian  people  as  well. 

It  provides  an  additional  $550,000  to 
take  care  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo's  water 
rights  negdtiations.  These  are  cases 
that  have  been  pending  for  years.  We 
have  finally  put  money  in  to  protect 
the  Indian  people.  This  amendment 
would  cut  those  funds. 

BCr.  CONTE.  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  also  provides  for 
the  security  of  the  embassies  in  the 
Middle  Easti  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Nsal  SmrH.  is 
an  expert  {  on  this;  he  has  been 
through  thAt  area;  he  knows  how  f rag- 
Ue  that  situation  is  out  there.  The 
amendment  would  cut  $13  million  for 
security,  anfl  we  need  that  money  and 
we  need  it  desperately.  We  should 
have  done  it  years  ago. 

ytt.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CON^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

BCr.  ZSCHAU.  There  is  several  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  security  assistance, 
but  there  ia  also  within  that  line  item 
a  building  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the 
Soviet  Uni(^. 

The  CHA|niMAN  pro  tempore.  The 


itleman  from  Massachu- 
jRTEl  has  expired. 

of  Mr.  Zschau  and  by 
Dnsent,  Mr.  Conn  was  al- 
f  or  3  additional  min- 

yield  to  the  gentle- 


time  of  the  I 
setts  [Mr. 

(On  requ^ 
unanimous  f 
lowed  to  pr 
utes.) 

BCr.  COI 
man. 

Mr.  ZSCSAU.  The  amount  of  con- 
tractor compensation  equals  the 
amount  thqt  I  am  taking  out  of  here, 
so  it  was  Tnh  intent  not  to  do  anything 
to  undermine  our  activities  in  enhanc- 
ing the  security  in  our  embassies 
abroad.      J 

Mr.  C^ONTE.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  We  Just  came  back  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  we  are  having  a  lot 
of  trouble  building  that  Etebassy  over 
there,  believe  me.  These  are  claims  by 
American  contractors;  we  own  that 
money.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  out 
of  that;  they  can  go  to  court  and  sue 
the  Federal  Government.  You  say: 
You  cannolj  forget  it.  They  are  claims; 
they  are  owled. 


The  gentleman  from  California  is 
well-intentioned.  I  support  his  idea, 
but  not  here.  This  it  too  delicate.  I 
urge  him  to  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Ciiairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  Just  wanted  to 
say  that  the  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  In  this  State  Department  sup- 
plemental security  item,  most  of  the 
money  is  for  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  to  protect  Americans  overseas. 
The  last  place  you  could  get  that 
money  is  to  stop  paying  the  claims 
from  U.S.  contractors  for  the  Moscow 
project.  The  reduction  would  have  to 
come  from  one  of  these  projects  where 
we  need  security  work  done. 

The  CHAnUlAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  CoRTE]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Solomon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conn  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.)          

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  California.  How  do  you  go  about 
cutting  the  supplemental  by  5-per- 
cent? Is  that  what  I  understand? 

Ux.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  for  his  response. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  The  5  percent  across- 
the-board  cut  would  be  applied  to  all 
of  the  discretionary  programs.  Those 
programs  where  there  is  not  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  funds  under  existing 
law. 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  Just  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  can  under- 
stand the  concerns  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  especially  those  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  but  we 
have  to  start  someplace.  We  cannot 
Just  go  out  and  spend  $14  billion  over 
and  above  what  we  anticipated  spend- 
ing in  the  first  place. 

We  have  a  foreign  assistance  bill 
coming  on  this  floor  sometime  this 
week  or  next  week  or  the  week  after, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  half  a  billi<m 
dollars  over  the  continuing  resolution 
of  last  year.  We  have  deficits  in  this 
country  that  are  going  to  drive  inter- 
est rates  sky  high. 

I  can  remember  not  too  long  ago  we 
had  interest  rates  of  22  percent  prime 
rate.  Do  you  want  to  see  that  happen 
again? 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  offering  a 
good  amendment.  I  intend  to  offer, 
when  the  foreign  assistance  biU  gets 
on  this  floor,  an  amendment  which 
will  cut  that  foreign  assistance  bill  5 
percent  in  the  aggregate,  and  let  the 
President  make  those  cuts,  or  let  you 
gentleman  make  them.  I  do  not  care 
who  makes  them,  but  we  are  going  to 
cut  that  foreign  assistance  biU. 
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When  we  have  people  in  America 
who  we  are  asking  to  tighten  their 
belts  because  we  want  to  keep  infla- 
tion down,  and  we  want  to  keep  inter- 
est rates  down,  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  do  it  is  to  stop  spending 
money,  and  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  and  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  Chamber  should  sup- 
port it. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coirrc 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  all,  let  me 
answer  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
This  supplemental  is  not  something 
ttiat  the  Congress  or  the  Appropria- 
tions Conunittee  dreamed  up.  The  std- 
ministration  asked  for  $13,490  billion 
in  supplementals.  If  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  a  5-percent  or  10-per- 
cent cut  on  foreign  aid,  that  is  fine  if 
he  offers  it  on  defense  also,  because 
we  have  to  be  consistent  here. 

This  is  a  supplemental.  This  is 
money  that  is  due.  You  have  heard 
the  people  here  talk  about  Customs 
and  narcotics  flooding  over  the  border 
in  Texas.  They  need  this  money  des- 
perately in  New  Mexico  and  other 
places. 

Where  are  you  going  to  cut  this  5 
percent?  The  Coast  Guard,  I  told  you, 
is  already  barebones.  Fortunately 
there  are  some  of  us  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  mis- 
sions, even  though  you  could  not  get  a 
canoe  up  my  Housatonic  River.  But  I 
believe  in  the  Coast  Guard.  How  can 
you  cut  them  5  percent?  This  is  wrong. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  be- 
cause I  think  he  is  a  reasonable  man 
and  he  may  be  coming  around  to  my 
way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  iUustrated  the  fundamental 
problem  in  all  of  the  appropriation 
and  authorization  bills,  that  the  pro- 
grams are  good  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  cuts.  The  arguments  are  strong 
and  persuasive  for  all  of  the  expendi- 
tures. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we  do 
not  make  an  attempt  on  this  $14  bU- 
lion  supplemental  to  exercise  some 
modest  amount  of  restraint,  it  is  going 
to  be  very  difficult  to  make  the  argu- 
ments down  the  road  as  we  go  further 
to  exercise  the  restraint  we  need  to  ex- 
ercise in  order  to  reduce  the  deficit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  we  are  better 
off  doing  it  in  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills,  or  even  instead  of  that,  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Solomon]  suggests,  on  every. au- 
thorization bill  that  comes  up  here. 
Then  propose  your  5-percent  cut 
across  the  board,  but  not  here.  This  is 
a  supplemental.  We  have  to  pay  these 
bills. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Natcheb  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conn  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

mi.  NATCHER.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX>NTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoHTE],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subcommittee  that 
makes  the  recommendations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education. 

He  has  pointed  out  to  the  committee 
that  as  far  as  guaranteed  student 
loans  are  concerned,  it  is  a  budgeted 
request.  It  was  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration and,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
administration  is  right  about  it.  "There 
is  a  shortage  of  $664,846,000,  and  after 
the  hearings  we  added  $55.5  million, 
bringing  it  up  to  $720  million,  the 
amount  necessary  under  the  existing 
law.  As  far  as  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
is  concerned,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  pointed  out,  a  max- 
imum grant  of  $2,100  is  in  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1986.  That  is  in- 
cluded in  the  President's  request  in 
the  1986  budget.  That  is  also  what  we 
have  in  this  supplemental  bill. 

So  a  5-percent  reduction  takes  out  of 
this  bill  millions  of  dollars,  Mr.  Chair* 
man,  that  was  not  only  requested  by 
the  administration,  but  this  is  money 
that  is  needed  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  (X>NTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  clarify 
that  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram is  considered  to  be  a  mandatory 
program  and  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  5-percent  cut  in  my  amendment. 
The  Pell  grants,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  subject  to  the  5  percent. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  this 
type  of  amendment  many  times,  and  it 
has  an  appeal.  However,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stick  with  the  system  which 
we  have.  I  was  on  the  study  group  that 
recommended  the  Budget  Act.  What 
we  have  today  is  a  far  cry  from  what 
we  recommended. 

At  that  time  the  appropriations  bills 
for  37  out  of  39  years  had  been  below 
the  budget.  We  were  proud  of  being 
below  the  budget.  We  try  now.  We 
have  weeks  and  months  of  hearings  by 
folks  who  are  exi>erienced  in  this  area. 
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and  we  bring  a  bill  here  and  recom- 
mend it  to  you. 

We  created  the  Budget  Committee 
because  about  42  percent  of  all  our 
spending  was  bypassing  our  annual 
review  process.  We  were  passing  laws 
saying  we  shall  do  it,  and  then  we  had 
to  pick  up  the  check. 

May  I  say  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  today,  46  percent  of  what 
we  have  in  here  the  legislative  com- 
mittees have  made  mandatory,  and  we 
are  caught  with  having  to  do  it.  But  I 
say  listen  to  this,  if  you  will:  This  com- 
mittee has  brought  you,  after  weeks 
and  weeks  of  hearings,  where  they 
want  to  reduce.  I  served  on  the  Budget 
Committee  the  first  year  when  it  was 
what  it  was  supposed  to  be,  that  is  to 
set  targets,  work  toward  the  targets, 
and  then  make  it  final  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  not  at  the  front  of  the 
year.  We  now  try  to  control  Congress 
based  on  the  opinions  of  economists. 
This  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now. 

So  I  repeat  again,  our  ssrstem  means 
that  we  recommend  to  you  our  honest 
views.  And  may  I  say  already  this  bill 
is  $173  million  below  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President.  For  the  current 
fiscal  year  overall,  we  are  $17  billion 
below  that  recommended  by  the  P>resi- 
dent. 

I  am  telling  my  colleagues  the 
system  works.  If  you  get  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  everything  5  percent,  they 
will  put  10  percent  in  and  let  you  cut 
5.  So  I  am  saying,  while  your  inten- 
tions are  good,  you  will  disrupt  a 
whole  lot  of  things  and  you  are  losing 
a  system  where  we  are  doing  our  very 
t>est  to  stay  under  the  budget. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  this 
down  and  let  the  system  work— where 
there  are  hearings,  where  there  is 
Judgment,  where  we  have  a  track 
record  that  cannot  be  ignored,  in  my 
Judgment,  as  against  any  individual 
who  does  not  have  the  same  experi- 
ence we  do.  Let  us  not  set  up  a  system 
where  we  are  forced  to  bring  you 
something  and  count  on  you  cutting  it 
out. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  that  this  is  a  careful- 
ly crafted  supplemental  based  upon 
many  hearings  and  based  on  the  facts, 
but  the  facts  are  changing  in  this 
economy.  We  are  facing  economic 
growth  that  is  slower  than  we  had  an- 
ticipated. We  are  facing  deficits  that 
are  larger  than  we  anticiiuited. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee 
has  to  take  some  action,  looldng  ahead 
to  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  agree  that  it  seems 
that  way  to  you,  but  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  might  contribute  to  the 


waste  we  read  so  much  about  in  the 
pap  tn. 

Tl  le  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
quel  tion  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  t  le  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ZsaiAul. 

Tie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Zschau) 
there  were— ayes  11,  noes  30. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
dem^d  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
thati  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  mlnitnnm  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  pe  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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[Mr. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pour 
hundred  and  ten  Members  have  an- 
swered Ui  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  ifai  business. 


gentleman     from     California 
ZscHAU]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  5  minutes  will 
lie  allowed  for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  190,  noes 
226,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  152] 
AYES-190 


RXCORSED  VOTE 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
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D  1800 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas,  lix.  Chair- 
man, the  fiscal  year  1985  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  turns  back  a  dan- 
gerous trend  begun  in  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
mistakes  made  in  that  budget  that  se- 
verely cut  back  on  the  number  of  U.S. 
Customs  personnel,  particularly  Cus- 
toms inspectors. 

The  bill  provides  for  120  additional 
Customs  inspectors  and  import  spe- 
cialists to  be  added  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  also  provides  for  full 
funding  of  the  January  1985  pay  in- 


crease for  Customs  Service  personneL 
The  full  funding  of  that  pay  increase 
will  allow  the  Customs  Service  to  hire 
the  full  number  of  personnel  funded 
by  Congress  in  the  regular  Treasury 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
If  we  had  not  passed  that  provision, 
the  Customs  Service  estimates  it 
would  be  understaffed  by  scnne  525  po- 
sitions. Additionally,  the  bill  includes 
language  calling  for  Customs  to  lift 
the  hiring  freeze  imposed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  last  December  in 
order  that  those  525  personnel  and  the 
120  additional  personnel  may  be  hired 
immediately. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cutbacks  in  Cus- 
toms personnel  since  fiscal  year  1982 
have  not  produced  efficiency  and 
economy.  On  the  contrary,  those  dra- 
conian  reductions  have  brought  chaos 
and  confusion  to  the  Customs  Service. 
Working  conditions  have  deteriorated. 
Commerce  and  tourism  have  been  de- 
layed, a  particularly  bad  situation  for 
the  United  States-Mexico  border  econ- 
omy wtiich  has  been  trjring  to  stage  a 
comeback  from  the  1981-82  Mexican 
peso  devaluations.  And.  in  one  case, 
the  cutbacks  have  resulted  in  the 
death  of  a  Customs  inspector.  I  believe 
this  policy  of  reducing  personnel  to 
create  economy  and  efficiency  has 
been  a  failure.  When  one  considers  the 
fact  that  the  Customs  Service  is  one  of 
the  few  agencies  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment that  actually  contributes 
more  funds  to  the  Treasury  than  it 
takes  out— $20  taken  in  for  each  $1  tap- 
propriated— I  believe  that  the  previous 
cuts,  and  future  proposals  are  clearly 
unjustified. 

A  major  factor  to  consider  is  the 
issue  of  widespread  drug  abuse  in  this 
Nation.  We  in  Congress  continue  to 
stand  up  and  denounce  drug  abuse  and 
drugs  smuggling,  but  there  comes  a 
time  when  we  must  act.  Under  the 
present  conditions,  as  the  front  line  of 
defense  against  narcotics  entering  our 
country,  the  Customs  Service  only  in- 
spect 2  percent  of  all  containers  enter- 
ing our  country.  If  we  are  really  seri- 
ous about  attacking  the  problem  of 
the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  we  must  pro- 
vide the  Customs  Service  with  the 
means  to  catch  smugglers,  and  that 
entails  more  personnel  to  conduct 
more  surveillance  of  our  borders. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  this  bill  wlU 
signify  to  the  administration  and  the 
public  that  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
take  action  to  stem  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  into  our  country.  It  will  show 
the  border  areas  that  we  are  willing  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  border  econo- 
my and  Improve  the  flow  of  cross- 
border  commerce  so  important  to  our 
economy.  I  look  forward  to  woiicing  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  Treasury  ^pro- 
priations  bill  to  see  that  we  move  for- 
ward and  provide  the  Customs  Service 
with  the  funding  it  needs  to  do  a  com- 
petent Job,  minus  the  chaos  and  confu- 
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slon  which  now  exists.  If  we  are  to 
maJce  a  real  attempt  to  help  interna- 
tional commerce  and  stem  the  flow  of 
drugs,  we  must  start  by  providing  the 
Customs  Service  with  the  tools  it 
needs  to  do  the  Job.  This  bill  is  a  start 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  I  strongly  support  the 
section  in  chapter  VIII  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  that  the  fiscal  year 
1985  funds  for  the  Emergency  Immi- 
grant Education  Act  be  carried  over  to 
the  next  fiscal  year  should  a  delay  in 
the  obligation  of  the  funds  occur. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  not  all  of  the 
funds  were  obligated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  because  many 
school  districts  had  difficulty  in  ex- 
pending the  funds.  Furthermore,  the 
Department  of  Education  did  not  pro- 
vide regulations  for  the  allocation  of 
the  funds  until  late  in  the  fiscal  year. 
The  langtiage  contained  in  the  bill 
would  address  that  problem  and  re- 
state the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  wlU  share  the  fi- 
nancial burden  with  the  local  school 
districts  adversely  affected  by  the 
Influx  of  schoolchildren  of  immigrant 
workers,  including  those  of  undocu- 
mented workers.  This  Is  only  fair  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
the  States  are  responsible  for  the  edu- 
cation of  such  children.  WhUe  I 
caimot  disagree  with  that  ruling,  the 
Congress  believed  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  share  part  of  that 
burden  since  the  control  of  our  inter- 
national borders  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  appreciate 
the  continued  support  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor.  Health  and  Himian 
Service,  and  Education  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill.  In 
key  sections,  it  addresses  the  needs  of 
the  United  States-Mexico  border 
region,  which,  for  so  long,  has  only  re- 
ceived passing  thought  from  Washing- 
ton. DC.« 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Studds.  Is  offering  an 
amendment  today  that  would  secure 
funding  for  Coast  Guard  facilities  na- 
tionwide. I  strongly  support  this  ges- 
ture and  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend 
their  support  to  this  important  meas- 
ure. 

The  Studds  amendment  would  make 
available  $15  million  in  funds  from  the 
boat  safety  account  of  the  aquatic  re- 
sources trust  fund.  This  money  would 
be  used  for  Coast  Guard  operations. 
Including  maintaining  the  statutory 
floor  of  39.150  persons,  maintaining  13 
critical  search  and  rescue  installations 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  main- 
taining 100  temporary  duty  personnel 
in  drug  enforcement  activity  off  the 
southeast  coast. 

The  aquatic  resources  trust  f  imd  was 
established  by  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984  and  consists  of  money  de- 
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riveq  from  that  portion  of  the  Federal 
tax  9n  gasoline  that  is  attributable  to 
the  purchase  of  motorboat  fuel.  The 
amendment  will  not  increase  overall 
Fedval  expenditures:  instead,  it  wUl 
simply  ensure  that  the  $15  million  in- 
tended by  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Coast  Guard 
will,  {in  fact,  go  to  this  service,  and  not 
rerted  to  other  purposes. 

administration's  request  to  con- 
ite  Coast  Guard  facilities  in  the 
Lakes  basin  would  have  a  devas- 
tatinjg  impact  on  the  citizens  of  Michi- 
gan and  other  Great  Lakes  States.  In 
my  <tistrict  alone  the  administration's 
proposal  to  close  the  only  two  Coast 
Guatd  stations  serving  Lake  Saint 
Claie  would  Jeopardize  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  boaters  and  lakefront  com- 
munity residents  who  rely  on  the 
Coast  Guard  for  many  types  of  asslst- 
ance4 

W^hout  the  proximity  of  the  Coast 
Guatd  facilities  on  Lake  Saint  Clair, 
the  ^vironmental  welfare  of  our  area 
would  also  be  endangered.  Ciurently. 
the  Coast  Guard  monitors  clean  up  ef- 
forts of  environmental  accidents,  as- 
suring the  welfare  of  marine  life  and 
preventing  further  water  pollution, 
lored  beaches  and  shoreline 
re.  The  citizens  who  enjoy  the 
Greajt  Lakes,  particularly  Lake  Saint 
Clair,  luiow  that  we  have  worked  hard 
over  the  past  decade  to  Improve  the 
environmental  quality  of  our  water— 
and  we  want  to  maintain  this  healthy 
leveL 

OvteT  the  past  several  months  the 
Menfiant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Sub- 
committee on  the  Coast  Guard  has 
held  hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  request  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
Thet^  hearings  have  demonstrated 
time  land  time  again  the  active,  diverse 
and  critical  role  of  the  Coast  Guard 
nationwide. 

La^  month  I  conducted  a  field  hear- 
ing ^  Detroit  to  review  the  fimdlng 
request  for  the  Coast  Guard.  This  en- 
ableil  representatives  from  the  Great 
Lakeft  region  to  testify  on  conditions  in 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the  vital  role  the 
Coasi  Guard  plays  In  our  area.  After 
revl^rlng  testimony  and  carefully 
studflng  the  issue,  I  am  convinced 
that  cutting  or  reducing  U.S.  Coast 
Guavd  facilities  would  greatly  endan- 
ger the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully consider  this  proposal  and  vote 
for  the  Studds  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  and  express  my  special  support 
for  the  provision  in  H.R.  2577,  provid- 
ing supplemental  funds  for  fiscal  year 
19854  addressing  the  funding  shortfall 
in  tl^  WIC  Program. 

Under  this  legislation,  we  are  provid- 
ing I  $245.6  million— appropriated 
throagh  the  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priations  bill- to  implement  the  full 
$1.5  3iUlon  provided  for  this  program 
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in  this  y<ar.  As  a  result  of  the  back- 
door savli^s  Initiatives  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget— this  action 
is  necessary  to  release  the  $245.6  mil- 
lion and  assure  that  pregnant  women, 
infants,  apd  children  receive  the  full 
amount  of  funding  provided  through 
this  progsam  by  Congress  in  this  year. 
Without  $— we  would  be  agreeing  to  a 
process  of  allowing  OMB  to  provide  10 
months  9f  fimdlng  for  a  program 
which  haf  been  fully  funded  for  a  12- 
month  cyde. 

In  some  States,  the  activities  in  this 
area  have  resulted  in  reduced  case- 
loads and  waiting  lists  of  up  to  3 
months.  This  problem  is  especially 
acute  in  kny  own  city  of  New  York. 
Take  for  example.  Columbia-Presbjrte- 
rlan  Medical  Center— which  has  been 
required  to  keep  its  caseload  at  1.500 
women  and  infants— despite  the  fact 
that  this  same  center  delivers  almost 
4.000  baMes  per  year.  It  is  the  high- 
risk  obstttrics  center  for  New  York 
City.  M(B«  importantly— this  same 
center  is  able  to  save  $3  in  neonatal 
costs  for  every  $1  spent  on  nutrition 
supplements. 

BSr.  Chairman,  as  a  senior  member 
of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee— which  has  oversight  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program— I  believe 
that  we  nlust  act  decisively  today  if  we 
are  to  assure  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  ckrried  out  and  the  full  $1.5 
billion  provided  by  Congress  for  WIC 
in  this  fiscal  year  is  spent.  Failure  to 
provide  this  kind  of  support  for  the 
most  vulnerable  segments  of  our  cltl- 
zenry— thfough  a  program  that  has  a 
proven  rtcord  of  support— is  short- 
sighted Ini  its  goals  and  simplistic  in  its 
fiscal  intcfit.* 

•  ICr.  BLAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  rise  toi  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  $f  million  that  is  provided  in 
this  leglsUiUon  to  start  the  Family  Vi- 
olence Prevention  and  Treatment  Pro- 
gram. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tlon— I  believe  that  in  providing  this 
modest  letrel  of  support— we  will  begin 
to  addresi  some  of  the  most  pressing 
domestic  problems  which  confront  us 
as  a  socleiQr. 

The  sa^  but  startling  statistic  point 
out  the  facts  in  this  matter  and  dem- 
onstrate jthe  need  for  these  funds: 
Nearly  6  million  women  will  be  abused 
In  any  one  year,  some  2,000  to  4,000 
women  ane  beaten  to  death  annually; 
and  battefy  Is  the  single  major  cause 
of  injury  to  women— more  significant 
than  aut^  accidents,  rapes,  or  mug- 
gings; and  nearly  one-half  million  el- 
derly are  abused  by  their  families  in 
any  year. 

The  Fa^y  Violence  Prevention  and 
Treatmenjt  Act  is  designed  to  provide 
modest,  s  artup  and  operational  funds 
to  local.  ( ommunity-based  agencies  in 
order  to  continue  or  to  initiate  pro- 
grams to  I  issist  victims  of  domestic  vio- 


lence. My  own  special  interest  in  this 
area  includes  assuring  that  these  pro- 
grams also  take  into  account  the  spe- 
cial problems  faced  by  abused  elderly 
family  members. 

As  a  result  of  my  own  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  select  Committee  on 
Aging,  we  have  raised  the  issue  of 
elder  abuse— as  a  family  violence  prob- 
lem that  must  be  considered  in 
tandem  with  spousal  abuse.  Since 
1979.  our  committee,  including  my 
own  Subcommittee  on  Himian  Serv- 
ices, has  conducted  a  number  of  hear- 
ings on  this  issue.  We  were  also  in  the 
forefront  of  efforts  last  year,  during 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  to  provide  area  agen- 
cies on  aging  the  opportunity  to  oper- 
ate elder  abuse  programs,  as  one  of 
the  supportive  services  provided  under 
title  III  of  the  act.  With  the  $6  million 
in  funds  provided  in  this  legislation, 
community-based  organizations  that 
receive  funds  will  be  encouraged  to  op- 
erate cooperative  efforts  with  area 
agencies  on  aging  that  establish  spe- 
cial elder  abuse  programs. 

While  we  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  elder  abuse  are  special— and 
that  services  for  elderly  victims  of 
family  abuse  need  special  kinds  of 
services  that  an  abused  wife  with  chil- 
dren require— these  funds  are  the  first 
step  in  assuring  that  the  services  are 
in  fact  available  at  the  community 
level  to  all  victims  of  all  ages. 

Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  elder  abuse  in  this 
program.  I  also  was  responsible  for  the 
antidiscrimination  provisions  that 
were  added  to  the  report  to  assure 
that  the  elderly  receive  their  fair 
share  of  services  and  are  not  denied 
access  to  programs. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  of  the 
$6  million  provided  in  this  program,  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  $2  million  will 
be  allocated  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  order  to  establish  training  programs 
that  assist  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  addressing  this  problem  in  commu- 
nities. The  fact  is  police  officers  spend 
one-third  of  their  time  responding  to 
domestic  violence  calls.  Training  and 
technical  assistance  is  critical  if  they 
are  to  be  able  to  provide  the  iLlnd  of 
support  that  is  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
that  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Natcher,  and  the 
ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Conte,  for 
their  foresight  and  their  efforts  in 
providing  these  long-overdue  dollars. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  effort  for  some  years,  are  gratified 
by  their  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  this  program  and  the  people  it  is  in- 
tended to  serve.* 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Act,  1985". 


The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

If  not,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
tem]. 

PRSITRKimAL  MOnOR  OrrSKED  BY  MK. 
WHlllKM 


Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule  and  to  clause  2(d)  of 
rule  XXI.  I  offer  the  preferential 
motion  that  the  committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  and  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ments be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Bllssis- 
sippi  [Mr.  WHiTTEir]. 

The  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRIiiAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  Committee,  how- 
ever, does  not  rise. 

At  this  point,  no  further  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  in  order  except 
the  four  designated  amendments  made 
in  order  by  the  rule  relating  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
TRATicAirr]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2577) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERAllON 
OP  SENATE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 142.  ANNE  FRANK  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S^T. 
Res.  142)  to  designate  Jime  12.  1985.  as 
"Anne  Frank  Day,"  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
this  Senate  Joint  resolution  has  not 
yet  been  messaged  to  the  House  by  the 
other  body,  to  the  best  of  the  Chair- 
man's Imowledge.  unless  there  is  some 
further  clarification  from  the  gentle- 
man. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  have  a  second  request? 


RECOGNIZING  PAUSE  FOR 
PLEDGE  OF  ALLEGIANCE  AS 
PART  OP  NATIONAL  FLAG  DAY 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  211) 
to  recognize  the  pause  for  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  as  part  of  National  Flag 
Day  activities,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  j<^t 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  mino^ty  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  legislatiov  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  m^  reservation.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Ms.  Mikxtlski]  the 
chief  sponsor  of  this  House  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation up.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  will  be  visiting  Fort  McHenry 
and  it  will  be  a  great  honor  to  have 
this  biU  signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday.  June  14.  is 
Flag  Day.  National  Flag  Day  was  offl- 
cially  designated  by  the  Congress  back 
In  1949.  Since  then,  local  Flag  Day 
celebrations  have  swept  across  the 
country.  Today  the  House  has  passed 
a  resolution  which  will  add  a  pause  for 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of 
these  Flag  Day  celebrations. 

It  is  in  my  hometown  of  Baltimore, 
MD,  that  the  idea  for  pause  for  the 
Pledge  originated.  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House,  located  in  Balti- 
more, has  been  the  official  sponsor  of 
Flag  Week  since  1952.  The  Flag  House 
was  the  home  of  Mary  Pickersglll  who 
created  the  42  by  30  foot  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner  which  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry  during  the  War  of  1812  and 
inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to  write 
our  national  anthem.  It  is  also  in 
Maryland  that  the  National  Flag  Day 
Foundation.  Inc..  was  founded.  The 
president  of  this  organization,  Mr. 
Louis  Koerber,  has  woriced  for  many 
years  to  conduct  educational  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  in  pro- 
motion of  National  Flag  Day  and  to 
encoiu«ge  national  patriotism  by  pro- 
moting the  pause  for  the  Pledge. 

Now.  with  the  passage  of  this  bill,  all 
Americans  are  urged  to  pause  for  a 
moment  on  June  14  at  7  p.m.  e.d.t.  to 
say  simultaneously  the  31  words  of  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  flag.  The 
effect  of  this  simple  ceremony  will  be 
a  stimulating  experience  at  home  and 
a  sign  of  unity  abroad. 
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I  un  proud  of  the  part  that  the 
people  of  Baltimore  have  played  in 
our  country's  history.  I  am  also  proud 
that  the  House  has  seen  fit  to  make 
history  today  by  passing  this  patriotic 
resolution.  In  times  that  are  troubled 
and  uncertain,  it  is  necessary  to  Join 
together  in  honoring  our  flag  and 
country  and  to  recommit  ourselves  to 
the  values  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try strong. 

D  1810 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Toiic? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

HJ.  Res.  311 

Whereaa  by  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  dated  June  14.  1777.  the  first 
official  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  was  adopt- 
ed: and 

Whereas  by  Act  of  Congreas.  dated  August 
3. 1M9.  June  14  of  each  year  was  designated 
"National  Flag  Day"  and  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  Flag  House  Association  in  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  has  been  the  official  spon- 
sor sinoe  1952  of  National  Flag  Day  for  the 
United  States:  and 

Whereas  on  Jime  14,  1980,  the  Star-Span- 
gled Banner  Flag  House  Association  devel- 
oped a  national  campaign  to  encourage  all 
Americana  to  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies: and 

Whereas  this  concept  has  caught  the 
imagination  of  Americans  everywhere,  and 
has  received  wide  citizen  support  and  recog- 
nition, and  there  has  not  been  created  the 
National  Flag  Day  Foundation.  Incorporat- 
ed, to  plan  the  Nation's  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
re$entatlve*  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congret*  auembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  pause 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  National  Flag  Day  through- 
out the  Nation,  and  urges  all  Americans  to 
participate  on  that  day  by  reciting  In  unison 
the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  our  Nation's 
Flag,  at  seven  o'clock  post  meridian  eastern 
daylight  time  on  June  14, 1985. 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  to  the  National  Flag  Day 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  in  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  66)  designating  June  14.  1985.  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day."  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  pbjectlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentletian  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing tht  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  I  8imply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  obJ«  ctlon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ]  Tew  York  [Mr.  Cabhet]  who  is 
the  ch  ief  sponsor  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  66. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  Baltic 
FreedapnDay. 

Our  f»nslderatlon  of  this  bill  marks 
this  bddy's  continued  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  for  the  people  of 
the  Biltic  States  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lifhuanla. 

Mr.  ^peaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 661  requests  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation— in  conjunction  with 
other  appropriate  activities— to  com- 
memoifite  this  Friday.  June  14,  as 
Baltic  fVeedom  Day. 

Such  a  commemoration  is  important. 
For  it  reminds  us  all  that  there  are 
still  places  in  the  world  where  people 
do  not  live  in  freedom.  The  people  of 
the  Baltic  States  lived  peacefully  and 
in  freedom  from  1918  to  1940,  when 
World  War  II  again  subjected  them  to 
attack  by  both  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  occupy  Es- 
tonia, tiatvia.  and  Lithuania  to  this 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  these  na- 
tions have  suffered  greatly  under 
Soviet  pile. 

In  eiirly  June  1941.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Baltic  people  were  de- 
ported ko  Siberia.  Many  perished  while 
still  on  route  in  the  subhuman  travel 
conditions  the  Soviets  provided.  Many 
others  Idled  In  labor  camps  in  Siberia, 
far  from  their  native  homelands. 

The  oppression  of  the  Baltic  people 
continues  to  this  day. 

The  tulagas.  prisons,  and  psychiatric 
hospitals  are  filled  with  people  whose 
only  crime  is  seeking  freedom  for  their 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  marks  the 
45th  aaniversary  of  the  United  States 
nonrec^gnltion  of  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Est(iiia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Our 
country  has  never  recognized  the  Ille- 
gal occupation  of  these  coimtries  and 
always  supported  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  these  nations  to  be  free. 

This  resolution,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 66,  allows  us  in  this  body  to  ex- 
press our  solidarity  with  the  cause  for 
freedoiyi  for  these  three  nations 
behind!  the  Iron  Curtain.  Our  col- 
leagueg  in  the  other  body  have  already 
expressed  their  support  in  a  similar 
resolution  passed  in  May. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  on 
this  important  anniversary  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66. 


June  11,  1985 


Mr.  HAN  SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  tHe  right  to  object.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlei^ian  from  New  York  [Mr. 

GlUfAIfl. 

Mr.  GILiLAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yi^ding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  desig- 
nating Junfe  14  as  "BalUc  Freedom 
Day."  I 

The  purp^  of  the  resolution  is  two- 
fold. ISx.  Speaker  it  demonstrates  the 
solidarity  that  exists  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Ithe  formerly  free  Baltic 
States.  At  t^e  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  tragic:  lit  reminds  us— and  that  is 
its  purpoa^that  the  Baltic  States 
remain  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Unicm. 

Mr.  Sp^^l^r,  the  people  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  deserve  political, 
cultural,  and  religious  freedom:  rights 
which  havq  been  denied  them  since 
their  counties  were  forcibly  absorbed 
into  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  early 
1940's.  These  are  people  who  cherish 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice 
and  want  nothing  more  than  to  assert 
their  natioqal  identities  through  inde- 
pendent statehood. 

The  dommatlon  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples by  the  iSovlet  Union  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  the  modem  age. 
Baltic  peoples  have  been  forcibly  de- 
ported from  their  homelands,  which 
have  been  repopulated  by  other  ethnic 
groups  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
Indigenous  population  and  its  culture. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  care 
deeply  aboi*  the  political  freedom  and 
cultural  Idemitles  of  the  Baltic  people. 
Americans  IMive  continually  supported 
them  ever  '  since  their  fate  became 
West. 

in  solidarity  with  the 
le  Baltic  States,  and  hope 
when  they  will  again  see 
Ireedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further 

right  to  object,  I  yield  to 

from    Pennsylvania 


known  in  t 
We   stani 

people  of  t 

for  the  da: 

the  Ught 
Mr. 

reserving  t 

the    gentli 

[Mr.R 
Mr.  RITT 


.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


for  yielding: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
support  and  comments  to  this  Baltic 
Freedom  Dgy.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and 
Estonia,  the  people  there  are  brave 
peoples.  They  are  definitely  three  dif- 
ferent nations  which  are  forced  to  live 
under  the  boot  of  the  Soviet  power. 
They  take  great  Interest  in  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
not  diplonuutically  recognized  the  forc- 
ible annexation  of  these  three  nations. 
They  take  oride  in  the  fact  that  we  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  call 
attention  ik  the  time  during  which 
they  were  free  and  independent  na- 
tions and  b3if  us  in  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, along  with  Baltic  Ameri- 
cans and  Baltic  peoples  throughout 
the  world  as  well  as  those  in  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  tnd  Estonia,  as  long  as  we 
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keep  that  candle  of  freedom  burning 
they  will  keep  their  hopes  alive  for 
one  day  having  independence  once 
again  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
•  Mr.  HOYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Carhzt]  for 
bringing  this  important  issue,  the 
Baltic  Freedom  Day  Resolution, 
before  the  House. 

The  commemoration  of  June  14, 
1985,  symbolizes  our  solidarity  with 
the  oppressed  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States,  and  condenuis  the  illegal  and 
forced  occupation  of  their  soil  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  since  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords  in  1975, 
the  Soviets  continue  to  constantly  and 
blatantly  violate  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  accord's  hyman  rights 
provisions.  In  particular,  Moscow  has 
refused  to  allow  the  free  flow  of 
people  and  idea  across  national  bound- 
aries, and  the  right  of  people  within 
each  country  to  practive  "freedom  of 
though,  conscience,  religion  or  belief" 
pusuant  to  the  accords. 

It  is  and  always  has  been,  the  inher- 
ent duty  of  all  democratic  govern- 
ments to  insure,  through  all  reason- 
ably feasible  channels,  that  the  basic 
civil  liberties,  culture,  language,  tradi- 
tions, religion  and  political  and  territo- 
rial independence — in  short,  the  na- 
tional sovereignty— of  any  people  are 
perpetuated  via  their  own  accord,  and 
not  infringed  upon,  coerced,  or  de- 
stroyed by  any  foreign  power. 

On  August  14,  1941,  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  signed  the  Atlantic  Charter 
opf  eight  points,  the  second  point  of 
which  declared  that  the  United  States 
would  approve  "no  territorial  changes 
that  do  not  accord  with  the  freely  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned." The  third  point  declared  the 
signatories  respect  for  the  "rights  of 
all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  will  live": 
and  their  "wish  to  see  sovereign  rights 
and  self-government  restored  to  those 
who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 
them." 

With  this  Baltic  Freedom  Day  Reso- 
lution, we  renew  our  original  convic- 
tions of  45  years  ago,  and  continue  to 
stand  firm  in  our  coinmitment  for  the 
reestabllshment  of  Baltic  national  so- 
vereity.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rks.  66 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence; 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations  belong- 


ing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Nations: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively foreign  to  those  of  Russia: 

Whereas  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUcs  (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  iUegaUy 
seize  and  occupy  the  Baltic  RepubUcs  and 
by  force  incorporate  them  against  their  na- 
tional will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for 
independence  and  sovereignty  into  the 
U.S.SJI.: 

Whereas  the  VJBJ&.K.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  missri  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Baltic  Republics,  thus 
threatening  the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinc- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom: 

Whereas  the  people  of  Estonia,  lAtvla. 
and  Lithuania  find  themselves  today  subju- 
gated by  the  U.S.S.R.,  locked  into  a  union 
they  deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights, 
and  persecuted  for  daring  to  protest; 

Whereas  the  U£.S.R.  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  Helslnld  accords  which  the  U.S.8Ji.  vol- 
untarily signed: 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  national  self-determination,  human 
rights,  and  religious  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  oppression  and  imperialism: 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world,  including  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination: 

Whereas  the  U.S.SJI.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia,  the 
right  to  exist  as  independent  republics  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a 
return  of  personal,  political,  and  religious 
freedoms,  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.SJI.  conscripts  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  into  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  compelling  them  to 
serve  in  Afghanistan,  Vietnam,  and  Cuba: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congren 
of  the  United  SUtes  recognises  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  dominalton  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  RepubUcs  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1985.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  maas  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941,  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
soUdarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  enslaved  BalUc  people 
and  that  the  president  of  the  United  SUtes 
be  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceranonies  and 
activiUes. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the   third   time,   and   passed,   and   a 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolutions  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Delay.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  1 -minute  speech 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GiUfAH.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  FARM  CRISIS 

(Mr.  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.)        

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  I  have  been  asked  time 
and  again  by  many  of  our  colleagues 
about  whether  the  farm  crisis  has  ac- 
tually blown  over. 

The  fact  is  that  the  farm  crisis  in 
the  last  couple  of  months  has  actually 
gotten  worse.  The  recent  reports  that 
they  received  90  percent  of  the  financ- 
ing they  needed  only  means  that  90  to 
95  percent  of  those  farmers  have 
gotten  deeper  in  debt  and  they  are 
deeper  in  debt  to  a  degree  which  we 
have  never  seen  in  history.  The  aggre- 
gate farm  indebtedness  next  year  will 
be  more  than  $230  billion,  and  of  that 
$230  billion  more  than  $60  billion  will 
be  held  by  those  who  have  a  debt  to 
asset  ratio  of  70  percent  or  greater. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  2-year  land 
values  are  now  projected  to  decline  by 
more  thsoi  40  percent  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Just  last  week  four  banks  In 
Nebraska  closed  their  doors. 

The  situation  is  getting  worse.  The 
farmers'  projected  income  next  year  is 
going  to  be  less  and  the  situation  de- 
serves and  demands  our  attentioiL 

Recently  an  article  was  written  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  depicting  the 
current  situation  in  agricultive.  It  is 
an  accurate  reflection  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  It  Lb  an  accurate 
depiction  of  how  grave  the  problems 
really  are  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  it. 

I  include  the  article  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
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[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  6. 

1985} 

Buma  Oivi  Fauixu  Loahs  amd  Pkat  for 

BAnXtlTT 

LDIOOU  AU  SQUnZKD  AS  AGRICULTUHX 

ICOROHT  DRBUORATIS 

(By  Charles  F.  McCoy,  and  MarJ  CharUer) 

Oary  Lanon.  a  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
fanner  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  got  a 
$50,000  planting  loan  this  spring. 

It  didn't  seem  to  matter  much  that  he  still 
owed  the  bank  $40,000  from  last  year,  that 
he  had  negative  cash  flow  and  that  the 
value  of  his  collateral  had  been  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. Nor  did  It  matter  that  both  he 
and  his  banker  agreed  as  they  closed  the 
loan  that  there  was  virtually  no  way  Mr. 
Larson  would  be  able  to  repay. 

"He  shrugged.  I  shrugged,  he  signed  me 
on."  Mr.  Larson  recalls.  "We  knew  it'd  take 
some  kind  of  drastic  changes  for  either  of  us 
to  come  out  all  right  I  mean  miracles." 

But  miracles  are  in  short  supply  these 
days.  The  battered  farm  economy  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  weeks,  shoving  farm  lend- 
ers and  their  customers  deeper  into  the 
morass.  Land  values,  the  collateral  holding 
up  most  agriculture  loans,  are  imraveling 
faster  than  at  anytime  since  the  farm  up- 
heaval began  four  years  ago:  many  observ- 
ers predict  land  values  will  drift  downward 
for  years  before  touching  bottom  at  as  little 
as  a  quarter  of  peak  prices  of  the  early 
1980s.  Depressed  commodity  prices  and  ex- 
ports are  expected  to  plunge  further  this 
faU. 

Even  the  weather  won't  cooperate:  The 
Soviet  Union  has  had  a  lovely  q>ring.  un- 
marred  by  the  drought  that  wrecked  crops 
there  last  year  and  opened  the  Soviet 
market  to  big  shipments  of  American  grain. 

"Every  fundamental  trend  is  going  down- 
hill steadily."  says  Sung  Won  Sohn.  chief 
economist  at  Norwest  Corp.,  a  big  bank 
holding  company  based  in  Minneapolis. 
"We're  looking  at  poor  conditions  this  year, 
probably  worse  next  year,  perxiating 
through  1987  and  perhaps  beyond." 

PROBLDI  LOANS  XMCRKASX 

That  bleak  litany  is  turning  up  the  heat 
on  farm  lenders.  The  number  of  farm  banks 
with  more  problem  loans  than  capital— a 
leading  indicator  of  failure— was  at  89  and 
rising  as  of  Dec.  31.  up  one-third  from  94 
last  June,  according  to  Veribanc  Inc.,  a  con- 
sulting firm  in  Wobum.  Mass.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.'s  problem  bank  list 
now  includes  371  farm  baziks;  last  June,  the 
figure  was  231.  Twenty-four  of  the  43  banks 
that  have  failed  so  far  this  year  were  agri- 
cultural banks. 

Many  banks,  afraid  to  take  heavy  write- 
offs in  their  weakened  conditions,  continue 
to  defer  losses  by  lending  more  to  essential- 
ly broke  farmers  on  the  thin  hope  that 
something  will  surface  to  make  them  whole. 
About  95%  of  farmers  got  planting  loans 
this  spring,  belying  predictions  that  only 
8S%  to  90%  would  get  new  money.  Much  of 
that  credit  came  from  government  agencies 
such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
but  bankers  and  regulators  concede  that 
banks  threw  millions  of  dollars  of  good 
money  after  bad. 

"We  know  a  lot  more  farmers  than  that 
5%  who  got  cut  out  (who)  are  in  terrible 
shape,"  says  Elden  Ranee,  president  of  First 
National  Bank  of  Worthlngton,  Miim.  "For 
a  lot  of  farmers  and  banks,  the  agony  has 
merely  been  prolonged." 

KBD-TAR  HIOBTKAU 

Ridiard  Chesley  could  fit  that  category.  A 
Missouri  wheat  farmer,  he  is  behind  on  pay- 


ments (o  the  FmHA  on  some  300  acres,  has 
negati^  cash  flow  and  has  a  debt-to-aaset 
raUo  of  about  120%.  Yet  his  bank  lent  him 
planting  money.  "The  bank  is  hantfng  with 
me."  h«  says.  "Get  some  better  prices,  I  may 
be  able  to  pay  back." 

Some  bankers  still  hold  out  hope  that  the 
government  will  help  turn  things  around, 
but  no  action  is  expected  soon.  The  adminis- 
tration'^ major  sUb  at  farm  relief,  a  $850 
millloniemergency  loan  program  launched 
this  spfing,  is  puny  In  comparison  to  the 
$212  billion  farmers  owe  banks  and  federal 
agencle^.  And  it  has  been  a  red-tape  night- 
mare, "ilt  took  a  hundred  fllled-out  forms 
and  2V4  months,  and  by  then  it  was  damn 
near  tdo  late, "  says  Ray  Jenkins,  a  beet 
farmer  near  Greeley,  Colo. 

Bankers  carp  that  too  many  farmers  were 
left  out  because  the  government's  cash-flow 
requirements  are  too  tough.  And  only  $31.7 
million  >ias  been  lent  under  the  part  of  the 
prograA  the  administration  touted  most,  an 
offer  ti  guarantee  most  of  a  loan  if  the 
bankerd  would  knock  off  10%  of  the  princi- 
pal or  titerest.  For  their  part,  federal  offi- 
cials complain  that  some  bankers  are  abus- 
ing thei  program  by  trying  to  dump  hope- 
lessly indebted  farmers  on  the  government, 
rather  9ian  the  temporarily  pinched  opera- 
tors the!  program  is  designed  to  cover. 

"Thlsiprogram  and  all  the  other  stuff  the 
government  is  talking  about  are  stopgap 
measures,  but  they're  not  enough  to  stop  up 
all  the  gaps  we've  got  now,"  s&ys  Weldon 
Barton,  agricultural  representative  of  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Farm  banks— so-called  because  at  least  a 
quarter  of  their  loans  are  to  farmers— and 
other  (fmmierclal  banks  with  agriculture 
portfolios  together  have  about  $51  billion  in 
farm  exposure.  As  much  as  50%  of  that 
debt,  or  $25.5  billion,  is  now  "dangerously 
delinquent  or  soon  to  be,"  estimates  W.H. 
Shirley,  a  farm  bank  consultant  in  Merrlam, 
Kan.  About  13.5%  of  BankAmerica  Corp.'s 
Bank  of  America  imit's  $1.7  billion  of  farm 
loans  w^  at  least  90  days  past  due  as  of 
March  31,  compared  with  10.5%  at  year-end: 
one  Badk  of  America  official  concedes  that, 
barring  some  unlikely  about-face  in  the 
farm  economy,  the  banking  giant's  agricul- 
tural loan  write-offs  this  year  could  match 
1984's  $t7  million. 

PROMISE  or  MORI  PAILURK8 

For  smaller  farm  lenders,  the  deteriorat- 
ing outlook  has  meant  a  slew  of  failures  and 
the  pro^ilae  of  many  more.  In  Iowa,  where 
the  far^i  crisis  is  hitting  hardest,  banks  in 
Odebolt^  Story  aty  and  Massena  dosed 
within  a  two-week  period  beginning  in  late 
April.  S»me  bankers  predict  that  as  many  as 
20  lowai  banks  will  fafl  this  year.  In  1984, 
three  f^led. 

In  lofra  and  other  farm  sUtes,  officials 
worry  that  the  farm  turmoil  is  scaring  off 
investoifc  and  bleeding  the  banks  of  capital 
to  the  point  that  economic  development  will 
be  set  back  years.  Already  promoters  of  a 
planned  horse  race  track  near  Des  Moines 
that  tfar  state  Is  counting  on  for  badly 
needed  tax  revenues  have  run  into  trouble 
finding  backers.  "Investors  are  worried 
about  our  banks  and  farmers  having  any 
money  left  to  spend."  says  Dean  Rowland, 
Iowa's  chief  bank  examiner. 

Farm  bankers  contend  they're  coming  to 
grips  with  the  snowballing  problems.  But  in 
many  idstances.  banks  can't  write  off  loans 
fast  endugh  to  heal  themselves.  First  SUte 
Bank  id  Paullina.  Iowa,  has  taken  the  kind 
of  tou^  measures  cheered  by  regulators, 
writing  off  a  fifth  of  its  $15  million  in  loans 
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over  the  past  eight  months.  But  that  only 
cut  First  State's  ratio  of  problem  loans  to 
capital  from  329%  to  about  180%.  still  deep 
in  the  danger  zone. 


Many 
recent  shift 
Ing  against 
their  loan  li 
sagging  and 
faU  to  $25 
lion,  cash 
answer, 
have  some 


have  been  counting  on  a 
cash-flow  lending  from  lend- 
land  values  to  contain 
But  with  commodity  prices 
Income  now  projected  to 
m  from  last  year's  $33  bil- 
lendlng  "isn't  much  of  an 
people  you  figured  would 
flow  aren't  going  to."  says 
E.  Harry  Heis.  president  of  Greeley  (Colo.) 
State  Bank.  T 

BAinU  AOCmULATX  PARMLAIID 

The  farm  banks'  land  problem  also  is  get- 
ting worse.  T|m>ugh  farm  failures  and  (ore- 
closures,  banks  in  recent  months  have  been 
accumulating  farmland  in  many  areas  faster 
than  at  almost  anytime  since  the  Depres- 
sion. In  lowsi  for  example,  banks  held  $153 
million  of  farm  real  esUte  aasets  as  of 
March  31.  up  33%  from  $115  million  a  year 
earlier.  | 

That  portehds  big  trouble  for  the  banks, 
because  the  Value  of  farmland  is  crashing. 
The  gloomy  outlook  has  kept  potential 
buyers  away,  fattening  an  already  huge  land 
glut  and  driving  prices  down  6%  to  9%  in 
the  first  quarter  alone  in  most  parts  of  the 
Farm  Belt.     | 

At  a  recent  auction  near  CedarvUle,  111.,  a 
dairy  farm  ^ith  a  mortgage  of  about  $880 
an  acre  got  one  bid  of  $550;  the  bank  that 
was  trying  td  unload  it  decided  not  to  seU. 
In  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  prime  farmland 
that  went  fOr  $2400  an  acre  in  1981  is 
valued  at  $1^800  an  acre.  Thomas  Huston, 
Iowa's  banking  superintendent,  says  prices 
will  fall  to  $M0  an  acre  before  stabUizing. 
He  and  other  observers  think  land  prices 
could  ultimately  approach  the  lower  levels 
prevalent  in  forei^  countries  XJJ&.  farmers 
compete  wltlk.  "We're  in  for  a  heU  of  a 
whipping."  IA-.  Huston  says. 

The  plunging  land  prices  are  sticking 
banks  with  Msets  that  are  declining  in 
market  value  jalmoat  every  week.  Still,  banks 
are  holding  off  tm  dumping  the  land  on  the 
glutted  market;  there  are  few  buyers,  and 
selling  at  tofiay's  depressed  prices  would 
mean  major  )oMes  and  would  only  depress 
land  values  fitrther. 

GOOD  WnX  POUSTALLS  LOSSCS 

Regulatory  good  will  has  permitted  banks 
to  forestall  massive  losses  on  farmland  in 
some  areas.  In  Iowa,  the  state  Legislature 
last  year  passed  a  law  aUowing  banks  to 
hang  on  to  real  estate  for  five  years:  previ- 
oiisly,  they  had  to  sell  within  a  year.  Feder- 
al regulators  kre  easing  up  as  well,  permit- 
ting banks  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  to 
hold  land  for  as  long  as  10  years  without 
selling.  I 

But  such  moves  are  small  comfort,  espe- 
cially as  banters  look  toward  the  winter 
planting  seaeon  and  another  round  with 
credlt-starveA  debt-heavy  farmers.  Already, 
some  econom^  are  guessing  another  5%  of 
farmers  wont  get  loans,  forcing  banks  to 
swallow  morejlosses  and  throwing  more  land 
onto  the  martet 

And  there  are  worried  whispers  that  the 
conflict  between  borrower  and  lender  could 
tiun  nastier.  Parmer  lawsuits  against  banks 
are  occurring  more  frequently,  and  some 
farmers  have  even  forced  lenders  to  refi- 
nance them  by  threatening  to  simply  walk 
away  from  bad  debt.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  be 
in  a  banker's  shoes  for  the  next  few  years," 
says  Mr.  Lanon,  the  Iowa  farmer.  "Then 
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again,  I  suppose  it  wcm't  be  any  better  in 
the  farmer's  shoes." 


ESSEX-MTODLE  RIVER  25TH 
BIRTHDAY 

(Mn.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.) 

Mrs.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  13.  1985.  the  Essex-Middle  River 
Civic  Council,  located  in  the  eastern 
portion  of  my  district  in  Maryland, 
will  celebrate  its  25th  birthday. 

The  council  was  informed  in  late 
1959  by  a  movement  of  the  Women's 
Club  of  Middle  River.  Mrs.  Anita 
Lyden  of  Rosedale  formed  the  council 
with  the  motto  "We  live  here— We 
care."  How  well  this  phrase  reflects 
both  the  area  and  the  people  who  live 
and  work  there. 

The  articles  of  early  council  outlines 
its  goals  and  purposes:  To  advance 
educational,  civic,  social,  commercial, 
and  economic  interests,  to  cultivate 
social  relationships  among  its  mem- 
bers, to  discover  and  correct  abuses,  to 
prevent  or  adjust  controversies,  to  pro- 
mote integrity  and  good  faith,  just  and 
equal  principles  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional activities,  and  uniformity  in 
commercial  uses,  and  to  (»nduct  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
refreshment,  entertainment,  and 
social  diversion  of  its  members. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  the  strong  pres- 
idency of  Mrs.  Alberta  Pugh  in  the 
1970's.  the  council  is  stronger,  larger 
and  more  knowledgeable  than  ever.  It 
continues  to  demand  respect  for  the 
area  and  serve  it  well.  So  to  the  many 
hard  working  and  dedicated  communi- 
ty and  civic  minded  voltmteers  of  the 
Essex-Middle  River  Civic  Council.  I 
say  happy  25th  birthday— and  many, 
many  more. 

The  Essex-Middle  River  Civic  Coun- 
cil was  formed  in  late  1959  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Womans 
Club  of  Middle  River.  At  the  urging  of 
several  members  of  the  Womans  Club. 
Mrs.  Anita  Lyden  of  Rosedale.  wife  of 
Dr.  Robert  Lyden.  formed  the  councU 
with  a  motto  of  "We  care— We  live 
here." 

The  council  was  composed  of  dele- 
gates and  representatives  from  civic 
and  womans  clubs  in  the  area.  The  ini- 
tial concern  for  the  councU  was  be- 
coming Involved  in  the  issue  of  spot 
zoning,  which  according  to  Mrs.  Lyden 
could  turn  a  residential  area  into  a 
business  area  almost  automatically.  It 
seems  that  we  are  fighting  the  same 
battles  25  years  later. 

Mrs.  Lyden  saw  the  need  for  a  single 
areawide  clearinghouse  or  council,  but 
she  stiU  stressed  the  need  for  individ- 
ual groups  for  the  important  role  they 
play  in  community  problems. 

Those  organizations  represented  on 
the    council    at    its    start    were    the 


Bauemschmldt  Manor  Improvement 
Association.  Country  Ridge  Civic  Asso- 
ciation. Long  Beach  Improvement  As- 
sociation. ICarttndale  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Middleborough  Civic  Association, 
Hope  Lutheran  Church.  Olenmar 
PTA.  Mars  Estates  PTA,  Victory  Villa 
PTA,  and  Sussex  PTA.  The  first  group 
of  officers  for  the  council  were.  Robert 
D.  Romeril.  president;  Walter  Hein- 
ecke,  vice  president;  Dorothy  Muse,  re- 
cording secretary:  Joseph  Puchs.  treas- 
urer and  Mrs.  Harry  McCord.  corre- 
sponding secretary. 

The  civic  councU  formally  Incorpo- 
rated on  June  13.  1960.  with  Robert 
Paul  BCann  as  the  resident  agent,  and 
Robinson  Walter,  Irene  Jordan,  and 
Kathy  McCord  as  the  directors. 

The  purposes  of  the  council  as  listed 
in  the  articles  of  incorporation  were  to 
advance  the  educational,  civic,  social, 
commercial,  and  economic  interests  of 
the  community  of  E^ssex-Middle  River, 
to  cultivate  social  relations  among  its 
members;  to  discover  and  correct 
abuses;  to  prevent  or  adjust  controver- 
sies; to  promote  integrity  and  good 
faith.  Just  and  equal  principles  in  busi- 
ness and  profeuional  activities,  and 
uniformity  in  (»mmercial  uses;  and  to 
conduct  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  refreshment,  entertain- 
ment, and  social  diversion  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

At  that  time  the  council  began  upon 
a  long  term  of  community  service  that 
saw  many  rewards  and  benefits  for  the 
area.  Unfortunately  however,  with 
each  new  victory  many  members  of 
the  council  were  finding  no  new  major 
issues  to  become  involved  in  and 
slowly  interest  and  attendance  in  the 
council  began  to  diminish.  These  were 
lean  and  hard  years  for  the  councU 
but  Just  as  many  a  great  athlete  has 
had  a  comeback  so  did  the  coundL 

In  September  1969  with  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  Mrs.  Maxine  Leroy,  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  councU, 
the  Essex-Middle  River  Civic  CouncU 
was  reorganized.  At  this  point  in  time, 
the  councU  as  we  know  it  today  had 
begun.  Many  hard  working  and  dedi- 
cated community  and  dvic  minded  vol- 
unteers Joined  the  councU  to  help  pro- 
vide and  promote  a  more  appealing 
Essex-Middle  River  community. 

The  mld-19T0's  began  the  newest 
and  most  productive  era  in  the  coun- 
cU's  history.  At  this  time,  Mrs.  Alberta 
Pugh  was  first  elected  to  serve  as 
president  of  the  councU.  Mrs.  Pugh 
had  a  working  knowledge  of  zoning 
laws,  the  county  code,  health  regula- 
tions, et  cetera,  that  was  second  to 
none.  She  used  this  knowledge  to  at- 
tract greater  numbers  to  Join  the 
councU,  and  put  these  people  to  work 
in  the  proper  areas  that  would  be 
more  profitable  to  the  community. 
Mrs.  Pugh  was  a  one  woman  army  who 
put  Essex-Middle  on  the  map,  and 
gained  respect  for  our  community 
from  the   entire  State.   Her  tireless 


dedication  and  devotion  carried  the 
coimcU  through  the  1970's  and  into 
the  1980's.  Mrs.  Pugh's  death  in  1983 
left  a  great  void  in  the  coimcU  as  she 
had  been  doing  the  woi^  of  10  people. 

The  story  is  not  lost  there  however, 
not  wanting  to  see  the  councU  die 
again,  and  out  of  tribute  to  Mrs.  Pugh. 
a  handful  of  volunteers  such  as  Rev. 
Willie  Chambers,  Randy  Cogar. 
Oeorge  Prangoe.  Keith  Roberts,  and 
others  have  banded  together  to  see 
that  the  councU  continues  to  survive 
into  the  next  century. 

It  is  with  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts  that  we  can  boast  that  the  Essex- 
Middle  River  Civic  CouncU.  Inc.  wUl 
continue  to  serve  as  the  greatest  com- 
munity coimcU  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land for  infinity. 

We  wish  a  very  happy  25th  birthday 
to  the  council,  and  a  longer  more  suc- 
cessful future. 


VANCE.  McNAMARA.  VICE  ADMI- 
RAL LEE  OPPOSE  NEW  NERVE 
GAS  WEAPONS 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
mtoBxkM  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

BIr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  very  im- 
portant letter  which  I  received  from 
former  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  and  Vice  Adm. 
John  M.  Lee. 

These  three  distinglshed  public  serv- 
ants view  production  of  new  binary 
nerve  gas  weapons  as  not  serving  otu* 
country's  national  security  interests. 
They  stress  in  this  letter  that  these 
new  binary  weapons  are  unnecessary, 
unproven,  potentially  inferior  to  and  a 
greater  logistical  problem  than  our  ex- 
isting unitary  chemical  weapons,  and  a 
political  liability  with  our  allies. 

They  conclude  by  stating  that  the 
technical,  operational,  and  poUtlcal  U- 
abilities  of  the  binary  convince  them 
that  these  new  nerve  gas  weapcms 
should  not  be  funded  at  this  time.  I 
want  to  remind  my  coUeagues  that  the 
cost  of  these  new  weapons  will  be  $174 
million  this  year  and  at  least  $2.3  tril- 
lion over  the  next  5  years. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  carefully 
consider  the  opinions  of  these  national 
security  and  defense  ext>erts  when  we 
vote  on  the  Porter-FasceU  amendment 
to  the  DOD  authorization  biU. 

Their  letter  foUows: 

JUMR  2.  1985. 
Hon.  Daxts  B.  Fascbix. 
Chairman,  Hoiue  Foreign  Affairt  Commit- 
tee.  House  af  RepretenUMvet,  Waaking- 
ton,  DC. 
Drar  RKPRRsarrATTvz  Fasccll:  As  former 
defense  and  foreign  policy  officials,  we  are 
writing  today  to  express  our  concern  over 
the  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  funds  of 
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$163  million  for  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons. 

At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that 
we  would  not  question  binary  chemical 
weapons  production  if  we  thought  such  an 
action  would  put  the  United  SUtes  at  a  dis- 
advantage militarily.  However,  it  Is  our  view 
that  U.S.  national  security  Interests  will  be 
ill-served  by  producing  binary  weapons  at 
this  time. 

First,  we  believe  that  our  existing  stock- 
piles of  chemical  munitions  make  the  addi- 
tional request  of  binary  weapons  unneces- 
sary. Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  Wein- 
berger addressed  the  Issue  of  the  adequacy 
of  our  ciurent  chemical  artillery  stockpile  In 
a  February  1.  1983  written  response  to  ques- 
tions from  Senator  Sam  Nunn: 

"For  procurement  of  new  artillery  shells. 
the  need  Is  not  one  of  redressing  a  clear  lack 
of  military  capability.  The  U.S.  possesses  a 
stockpile  of  chemical  nerve  agent  artillery 
shells,  similar  to  the  proposed  M-687  binary 
round,  that  are  compatible  with  modem 
ISSmm.  and  8-inch  artillery  pieces.  The 
quantity  is  in  the  range  of  sufficiency  (at 
least  for  U.S.  forces)  and  actually  is  higher 
than  the  plaimed  acquisition  quantity  for 
the  binary  projectile." 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  proposed 
binary  chemical  munitions  may  actually  be 
militarily  inferior  to  the  unitary  weapons  in 
our  existing  stockpQe.  Because  the  binaries 
have  never  been  open-air  tested  in  their 
actual  configuration,  their  reliability  is  far 
from  certain.  Test  failures  involving  the 
proposed  Bigeye  binary  bomb,  which  led 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  delete  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's fiscal  year  1984  request  for  tills 
program,  underscore  the  importance  of  not 
proceeding  with  the  production  of  binary 
munitions  until  they  have  been  fully  tested. 

Third,  binaries  also  create  greater  logisti- 
cal problems  compared  to  existing  chemical 
weapons  because  they  are  heavier  and  bul- 
kier, and  because  there  are  two  separate 
components  which  must  be  assembled  on 
the  batUefield.  An  April  29.  1983  General 
Accounting  Office  Report  to  the  Congress, 
entitled  "Chemical  Warfare:  Idany  Unan- 
swered Questions."  considers  these  factors 
and  concludes: 

"The  available  data  do  not  sustain  the  ar- 
gument that  binaries  offer  substantial  tech- 
nical and  operational  advantages  over  exist- 
ing weapons  .  .  .  Army  estimates  indicate 
that  nearly  four  times  the  space  is  required 
for  transporting  and  storing  binary  muni- 
tions, compared  to  unitary." 

Finally,  it  is  also  far  from  clear  whether 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  would  be 
positively  disposed  toward  the  prepoaition- 
ing  of  biiuvy  weapons  on  their  soil.  We  are 
concerned  that  an  attempt  to  deploy  binary 
chemical  weapons  will  not  only  be  rejected 
by  our  European  allies,  but  could  also  trig- 
ger a  request  for  the  removal  of  currently 
deployed  unitary  chemical  weapons  from 
West  Germany. 

The  foregoing  points  certainly  suggest 
that  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  the  pro- 
curement of  binary  munitions  does  not  con- 
stitute a  Judicious  allocation  of  our  defense 
dollars.  In  our  opinion,  the  technical,  oper- 
ational and  political  uncertainties  surround- 
ing the  proposed  binary  chemical  weapons 
program  thus  argue  strongly  against  fund- 
ing binary  weapons  production  at  the 
present  time. 

We  urge  you  to  support  the  upcoming 
effort  to  delete  the  $163  million  binary  pro- 
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duction  request  from  the  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
fense aitthorization  bill. 
Sifcerely. 

ROBKXT  8.  McNamara. 

Ctkus  Vahcx. 

Vice  Admiral  Jobh  M.  Lb. 


June  11, 1985 


EXfCONTRA  WARNS  OP  U.S. 
INVASION 

(Mr.  j ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  nilnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
momiiK  I  Joined  other  Members  of 
CongrcBS  at  breakfast  with  Edgar  Cha- 
morro, '  whose  family  has  produced 
four  famer  Presidents  of  Nicaragua. 
Mr.  Coamorro  described  his  support 
for  the  ouster  of  Somoza,  later  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  dictorate  of  the 
Contnu  [FDN]  after  Marxists  gained 
control  of  the  Sandinista  [FSLN]  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Chamorro  observes  that  the  4- 
year  U£.  policy  of  pain  toward  Nicara- 
gua ha4  failed: 

That  In  his  country  where  60  per- 
cent ol  the  population  is  imder  20 
years  of  age.  the  pain  is  suffered  most 
by  helpless  children. 

That  Mr.  Reagan's  policy  supports 
an  armQ^  r\m  by  Sandinistas  who  ter- 
rorize, kidnap,  rape,  and  murder  in  the 
name  off  reedom. 

That  k7.S.  policy  encourages  the  rad- 
ical elements  to  unite  against  the 
Contra  front  for  the  CIA  which  is  per- 
ceived to  be  the  vanguard  for  a  U.S. 
military  invasion. 

That  In  his  words,  the  United  States 
is  forcing  Nicaragua  like  Cuba  25  years 
ago,  to  become  more  dependent  upon 
the  So^et  Union. 

And  that  democracy  can  work  only  if 
the  United  States  will  permit  Conta- 
dora  to  fwork. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcoro  a  copy  of  a 
letter  irom  Mr.  Chamorro,  together 
with  m}r  letter  of  transmittal  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

CONGMSS  OP  THX  UiriTXD  STATB, 

Housx  or  RxPHKsxirrATiTis, 
I      Wiuhinoton,  DC,  June  10,  1985. 

Dkax  jCoLLEAomc  Until  late  last  year, 
Edgar  Ctuunorro  served  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal leat^rs  of  the  Nicaraguan  rebels.  He 
subsequently  broke  with  the  contra  move- 
ment, attd  is  now  free  to  give  his  own  per- 
sonal aaeasment  of  the  contra  army,  and 
the  possible  effects  of  new  American  aid  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  Cssmorro  Is  probably  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  first-hand  Information  about  the 
contra  movement.  Last  week  I  asked  him  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  Members  of  Congress, 
summarfeing  his  views  on  the  possibility  of 
renewed  American  assistance  to  the  contras. 
That  letter  is  attached.  I  urge  you  to  take  a 
few  monienU  to  reflect  on  its  contents 
before  the  House  considers  the  Nicaragua 
issue  on  IWednesday. 

With  liindest  regards.  I  am 
Siifcerely, 

BnX  ALXXAHDDt. 


I  Jun  10. 1985. 

EsRDfZD  Iffrniwits  OP  CoHoust:  My 
name  is  Edg4r  Chamorro  Coronel.  I  am  a 
Nicaragua  citlsen  and  a  former  member  of 
the  National  directorate  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  porce  (FDN>— currently  the 
largest  rebel  force  opposing  the  Sandinista 
government.  Z  take  this  opportunity  to  write 
to  you,  distinguished  meml>ers  of  the  United 
States  Congr«Bs.  out  of  my  concern  for  the 
future  of  my  (lomeland.  as  well  as  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

Prior  to  tbe  Nicaraguan  revolution  in 
1979. 1  lived  atid  worked  In  Nicaragua.  I  was 
educated  and  trained  by  the  Jesuit  order  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  spent  twenty  years 
as  a  Jesuit.  1  also  served  as  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Hi^nanities  at  the  University  of 
Central  America  in  Managua  and  as  a 
member  of  tae  Nicaraguan  mission  to  the 
United  NaUoi^. 

In  1978  I  Joined  the  broad  coalition  of  po- 
litical partiesland  organizations  which  con- 
tributed to  tne  overthrow  of  the  Somosa 
regime.  I  oonaidered  the  defeat  of  Sonu»a 
to  be  a  politi<kl  victory  by  tliis  broad  coali- 
tion of  forces]  not  simply  a  military  victory 
by  the  Sandiiistaa.  Shortly  after  the  Sandi- 
nistas came  tp  power.  I  became  concerned 
that  moderate  elements  were  giving  way  to 
the  more  radical  tnaOa  within  the  FSLN. 
Fearing  the  rtdicalization  of  the  revolution. 
I  decided  to  leave  Nicaragua  with  my  wife 
and  two  children. 

I  Joined  the  FDN  in  an  attempt  to  woi^ 
for  democracjit  in  Nicaragua.  For  two  years  I 
worked  out  ofj  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras  as  the 
FDN  spokesman  in  charge  of  communica- 
tions. I  was  { intimately  involved  in  and 
acutely  awarei  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
organization.  I 

I  regret  to  fell  you.  Members  of  Congress, 
that  from  my  personal  experience  in  a  lead- 
ership role  with  the  FDN  I  learned  that  this 
organization  oould  not  contribute  to  the  de- 
mocratization of  Nicaragua.  The  FDN  Is  in 
the  hands  of  |  the  ex-National  Guard  who 
control  the  Contra  army,  stifle  internal  dis- 
sent, and  intanidate  or  murder  those  who 
dare  to  oppose  them.  Tliis  is  not  a  demo- 
cratic orgajiiiation.  In  addition,  the  FDN 
has  been  subject  to  excessive  manipulation 
by  the  Centr^  Intelligence  Agency  which 
has  reduced  its  to  a  front  organization. 

At  this  moment  a  critical  point  has  ar- 
rived that  will  effect  many  Nlcaraguans  and 
future  relations  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
United  States.  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
the  importanoe  of  deep  reflection  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  choice  you  are  now  facing. 

My  most  important  message  to  you,  stem- 
ming from  mjf  personal  experience  with  the 
FDN.  is:  I 

A  political  ablution  should  be  the  first  pri- 
ority in  solving  the  Nicaraguan  conflict. 
This  policy  teQulres  opening  avenues  of 
diaglogue  ana  avoiding  confrontation.  Past 
proposals  forjdialogue  have  been  delivered 
as  ultimatums  and  are  therefore  unaccept- 
able. The  first  step  towards  national  recon- 
ciliation and  Qlslogue  is  the  abolition  of  the 
contra  army.  | 

A  policy  of  [national  reconcUiation  would 
strengthen  tt|e  moderates  and  pragmatists 
and  weaken  the  extremists  and  ideologues 
on  both  sides.  Moderate  political  leadership 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  leave  the  coun- 
try and  Join  the  "freedom  fighters."  It  is 
these  moderates  who  are  moat  capable  of 
engaging  in  dmlogue. 

The  preseni  policy  of  applying  military 
pressure  InfU^  suffering  and  pain  on  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  leads  to  further  politi- 
cal polarization,  and  increases  the  danger  of 
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military  escalation.  This  policy  of  applying 
pressure  to  the  Sandinistas  until  they  "cry 
uncle"  groasly  underestimates  the  extent  of 
Nicaraguan  pride  and  self-esteem.  A  revolu- 
tion baaed  on  national  pride  and  dignity  will 
never  "cry  uncle." 

The  Contadora  initiative  presents  the  best 
available  option  for  achieving  a  lasting  po- 
litical solution  in  Nicaragua.  Nicaragua  is  a 
Latin  American  problem  best  solved  by 
Latin  politicians.  American  interests  in 
Nicaragua  are  best  defended  by  genuine 
support  for  the  Contadora  process. 

I  consider  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
contras  Just  another  vehicle  for  the  prolon- 
gation of  this  war.  The  only  asslBtanrp 
worthy  of  the  name  "humanitarian  aid"  is 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  the  conflict  on 
both  aides. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  a  final  thought. 
Finding  a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua requires  patience  in  spite  of  the  appar- 
ent urgency:  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  com- 
plexity; tolerance  and  magnanimity  to 
accept  the  stumbling  steps  of  a  young 
nation  finding  its  own  way.  Such  qualities 
are  the  privilege  of  a  great  power  and  the 
most  important  contribution  that  the 
United  States  can  make  toward  solving  the 
crisis  in  Nicaragua. 
Sincerely, 

Edoax  Chamoiko  COROmL. 


PRESIDENT  SUPPORTS  BIPARTI- 
SAN PROPOSAL  TO  ASSIST 
FORCES  OP  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  McCURDY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  in  the  Rxcord  a  letter  I  received 
from  President  Reagan  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  highlight  a  couple  points 
that  the  President  made  when  he  ad- 
dressed this  letter  to  me.  He  said: 

DxAB  CoRossssMAN  McCuKDT:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  strongest  support  for  your 
bipartisan  proposal  to  assist  the  forces  of 
democracy  In  Nicaragua.  .  .  . 

He  said: 

My  Administration  is  determined  to 
pursue  political,  not  military,  solutions  in 
Central  America.  Our  policy  for  Nicaragua 
is  the  same  as  for  E3  Salvador  and  all  of 
Central  America:  to  support  the  democratic 
center  against  the  extremes  of  both  the 
right  and  left,  and  to  secure  democracy  and 
lasting  peace  through  national  dialogue  and 
regional  negotiations.  We  do  not  seek  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment or  to  put  in  its  place  a  government 
based  on  supports  of  the  old  Somoza 
regime.  .  .  . 

We  oppose  a  sharing  of  political  power 
based  on  military  force  rather  than  the  will 
of  the  people  expressed  through  free  and 
fair  elections.  ...  It  is  also  the  position  of 
the  Nicaraguan  opposition  leaders,  who 
have  agreed  that  executive  authority  in 
Nicaragua  should  change  only  through  elec- 
tions. .  .  . 

President  Reagan  also  indicates  he 
takes  seriously  my  concern  about 
human  rights.  He  says: 

The  U.S.  condenms,  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms,  atrocities  by  either  side.  We  are 


committed  to  helping  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  applying  strict  rules  regarding 
proper  treatment  of  prisoners  and  the  civil- 
ian population.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Whttx  Honsx, 

WoMhinifton,  DC 
Hon.  Davx  MoCxnunr. 
Houte  of  Repreaentattvet,  Wa$fiington,  DC. 

Dsax  CoacuBniAii  McCuasr:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  strongest  support  for  your 
bipartisan  proposal  to  assist  the  foree  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  It  is  essential  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives pass  that  proposal,  without  any  weak- 
ening amendments. 

My  administration  Is  determined  to 
pursue  political,  not  military,  solutions  in 
Central  America.  Our  policy  for  Nicaragua 
is  the  same  as  for  EI  Salvador  and  all  of 
Central  America:  to  support  the  demoermtlc 
center  against  the  extremes  of  both  the 
right  and  left,  and  to  secure  democimcy  and 
lasting  peace  through  national  dialog  and 
regional  negotiations.  We  do  not  se^  the 
military  overthrow  of  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment or  to  put  in  its  place  a  government 
based  on  supporters  of  the  old  Somoea 
regime. 

Just  as  we  support  President  Duarte  in  Ills 
efforts  to  achieve  reconciliation  in  EI  Salva- 
dor, we  also  endorse  the  unified  democratic 
opposition's  March  1,  198S  San  Joae  Decla- 
ration which  calls  for  national  reconcilia- 
tion through  a  church-mediated  dialog.  We 
oppose  a  sharing  of  political  power  based  on 
military  force  rather  than  the  will  of  the 
people  expressed  ttirough  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. That  is  the  position  of  President 
Duarte.  It  Is  also  the  position  of  the  Nicara- 
guan opposition  leaders,  who  have  agreed 
that  executive  authority  in  Nicaragua 
should  change  only  through  elections. 

It  is  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador— and 
their  mentors  In  Managua.  Havana,  and 
Moscow— who  demand  power  sharing  with- 
out elections.  And  It  Is  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua  who  stridently  reject  national 
reconciliation  through  democratic  process- 
es. Our  assistance  has  been  crucial  to  ensur- 
ing that  democracy  has  both  the  strength 
and  will  to  work  in  El  Salvador.  In  mcara- 
gua,  our  support  Is  also  needed  to  enable 
the  forces  of  democracy  to  convince  the 
Sandinistas  that  real  democratic  change  is 
necessary.  Without  the  pressure  of  a  viable 
and  democratic  resistance,  tlie  Sandinistas 
will  continue  to  impose  their  will  through 
repression  and  military  force,  and  a  regional 
settlement  based  on  the  Contadora  princi- 
ples wHl  continue  to  elude  us. 

I  understand  that  two  "perfecting" 
amendments  will  be  offered  that  wtU  seek  to 
nullify  the  intent  of  your  tavptmL  One, 
supported  by  Ed  Boland,  would  prohibit  the 
exchange  of  information  with  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  and  permanently  deny  even  hu- 
manitarian fliiiT*f  ~  because  it  would 
"have  the  effect"  of  supporting  "directly  or 
indirectly"  the  military  efforts  of  the  resist- 
ance. The  other,  supported  by  Dick  Gep- 
hardt, would  prohibit  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  at  least  6  months  and  then  contin- 
ue the  prohibition  until  Congress  votes  yet 


The  Boland  amendment  Is  clearly  intend- 
ed to  liave  the  same  effect  as  the  Barnes 
amendment  that  was  rejected  by  the  House 
in  April.  If  the  Boland  prohibitions  are  en- 
acted, the  only  way  humanitarian  assistance 
could  be  provided  would  be  for  the  recipi- 
ents to  abandon  their  struggle  and  become 


refugees.  The  Gephardt  proposal,  guaran- 
teeing the  Ranrtlnlstas  six  additional  months 
without  effective  pressure,  would  send  a 
signal  of  irresolution  to  frtends  and  adver- 
saries, while  denying  the  democratic  resist- 
ance help  that  it  so  desperately  needs. 
These  amendments  would  prevent  us  from 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  and  ex- 
changing information  to  sustain  and  pre- 
serve the  democratic  reslstanoe.  They  would 
effectively  remove  the  resistanee  as  a  source 
of  pressure  for  dialog  and  internal  reoondU- 
atian.  If  tlioae  struggling  for  democracy  are 
not  sumwrted.  or  worse,  fmoed  to  become 
refugees,  the  Sandinistas  will  be  encouraged 
to  press  their  military  advantage  and  the 
prospects  for  a  peaceful  resolution  will  be 
diminished. 

I  talce  very  seriously  your  concern  about 
human  rights.  Ttie  U.8.  condemns,  in  the 
strongest  possible  terras,  atrocities  by  either 
side.  We  are  ffommlt<fd  to  helping  the 
democratic  resistanee  in  applying  strict 
rules  regarding  prt^er  treatment  of  prison- 
ers and  the  civilian  population.  And  we  urge 
their  leaders  to  investigate  allegations  of 
past  human  rights  abuses  and  take  appro- 
priate actions  to  prevent  future  abuses. 

I  recognize  the  importanoe  that  you  and 
others  attach  to  bilateral  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua.  It  U  possible 
that  in  the  proper  drcumstanoes,  such  dis- 
cussions could  help  promote  the  internal 
reconciliation  caUed  for  by  Contadora  and 
endorsed  by  many  lAtin  American  leaders. 
Therefore,  I  intend  to  instruct  our  special 
Amtwssador  to  consult  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America,  the  Contadora 
countries,  other  democratic  governments, 
and  the  unified  Nicaraguan  opposition  as  to 
how  and  when  the  United  States  could 
resume  useful  direct  talks  with  Nicaragua. 
However,  such  talks  cannot  be  a  sutactttute 
for  a  church-mediated  dialog  between  the 
contending  factions  and  the  achievenient  of 
a  workable  Contadora  agreement.  There- 
fore, I  will  have  our  representative  meet 
again  with  representatives  of  Nicaragua 
only  when  I  determine  that  such  a  meeting 
would  l>e  helpful  In  promoting  these  ends. 

Experience  has  shown  that  a  policy  of 
support  for  democracy,  economic  opportuni- 
ty, and  security  will  best  serve  the  people 
Central  Am«ica  and  the  national  interests 
of  the  United  States.  If  we  show  consistency 
of  purpose,  if  we  are  firm  in  our  oonvicticm. 
we  can  help  the  democratic  center  prevail 
over  tyrants  of  the  left  or  the  right.  But  if 
we  abandon  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  if  we 
tolerate  the  consolidation  of  a  surrogate 
state  in  Central  America  responsive  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  will  see  the 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  nelgh- 
lioring  ooimtries  begin  to  unravel  under  the 
strain  of  continuing  conflict,  attempts  at 
subversion,  and  loss  of  confidence  in  our 
support. 

There  can  be  a  more  democratic,  more 
prosperous,  and  more  peaceful  Central 
America.  I  will  continue  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies toward  that  end.  but  I  also  need  the 
support  of  the  C^ongress.  I  hope  the  House 
will  support  your  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

ROKALD  RXAGAJI. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  preceding  speaker  Mr. 
McCuROT  and  I  had  a  chance  to  visit 
El  Salvador  in  February  1982.  At  that 
time  there  had  only  been  one  other 
Republican  down  there  in  about  8 
years  and  only  1  Democrat,  the  former 
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chairman  of  one  of  the  appropriations 
subcommittees.  Doc  Long. 

I  had  taken  my  sons  down  alternate- 
ly and  then  in  February  1982  I  took 
my  wife  to  try  and  show  Congressmen 
and  women  that  it  was  not  £>odge  City 
in  the  1800's  down  there,  but  that  El 
Salvador  is  a  beautiful  coimtry  and 
that  there  was  much  for  all  Americans 
to  leam  about  in  a  country  we  were 
trying  to  help. 

I  remember  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  saying  to  Beth  Nissen  of 
Newsweek  Magazine  during  a  dinner 
at  the  American  Ambassador's  home 
that  he  did  not  like  to  use  the  word 
"Communist."  because  it  was  pejora- 
tive. And  I  recall  vividly  my  wife  then 
asking  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  McCuHDY)  If  he  chose  not  to  ever 
use  the  word  "Communist."  then  what 
did  he  call  Communists?  The  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  McCuroy) 
had  no  answer.  Well,  that  antipathy 
about  calling  Communists  "Commu- 
nists" has  certainly  been  retired  in 
this  continuing  debate  over  aiding  the 
Contra-tyrants. 

Now  we  have  in  this  House  total  rec- 
ognition, there  are  truly  Communists 
in  Nicaragua.  But  I  am  confused  by 
our  President's  letter  to  Mr.  McCurdt. 
The  President  in  speeches  across  the 
country  in  the  last  few  days  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  never  again  use 
the  term  Sandinistas  but  instead  say 
Communists.  But  not  in  his  letter  to 
McCuRSY.  Back  to  Sandinistas.  Why? 
And  then  the  letter  says  that  he  only 
wants  to  apply  "pressure"  with  a 
"viable  and  democratic  resistance." 

Well.  I  ask  my  President  and  ask  ev- 
erybody who  plans  to  participate  in 
that  hot  debate  coming  up  tomorrow: 
What  is  this  pressure?  Are  we  encour- 
aging young  Nicaraguans  to  shed  their 
blood  as  we  encouraged  young  Viet- 
namese. Cambodians  and  Laotians  to 
do.  Just  for  a  little  pressure? 

LBJ  told  the  world  in  the  sixties. 
"We're  only  applying  pressure,  pres- 
sure to  get  the  Communists  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Fifty  eight  thousand 
of  our  finest  young  men  and  nine 
young  women  died  to  apply  a  little 
pressure.  After  we  walked  away  the 
dicing  continued  in  1973  and  1974  and 
1975.  until  our  allied  countries  fell  to 
communism?  And  the  dying  goes  on  to 
this  day. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  wrong  with  a 
military  solution  in  Nicaragua  If  our 
military  is  not  involved.  What's  wrong 
with  a  victory  over  communism.  The 
Communists  in  Nicaragua  are  there  to 
stay  unless  driven  to  C^uba  by  freedom 
fighters  repeating  the  revolution  for 
freedom  that  deposed  Samoza. 

If  the  OAS  would  withdraw  recogni- 
tion of  the  betrayers— the  government 
in  Managua— the  result  would  be 
swift.  If  Costa  Rica,  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  withdraw  recognition,  then 
Ouatamala,  then  the  United  States. 


The  Iheat  is  on.  And  Nicaraguans 
smell  Victory  over  oppression.  And 
then  freedom  begins  to  win. 


THB  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL 
I  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman, from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
ton]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  the  American  Security  CouncU 
on  the  subject  of  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

In  view  of  the  deliberations  now  un- 
derway in  the  House  with  regard  to 
aid  to  Niacaragua,  I  would  like  to 
place  the  text  of  my  speech  in  the 
CoNGRKsiONAL  RECORD,  to  stress  my 
belief  t^at  this  is  no  trivial  issue,  but 
rather  |i  pivotal  issue  with  regard  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.* 

AODRKSS     BY     THE     HONORABLS     SaKUKL     S. 
STRATtON  AT  THE  AHKUAI.  MKRIMG  OP  THE 

American  SECURmr  Conncn. 

TH^  SITUATKMI  Ol  CEMTIAL  AMERICA 

In  tlitf  ye&rs  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion there  have  been  two  areas,  from  a  na- 
tional security  viewpoint,  where  there  have 
been  sharp  partisan  policy  differences:  de- 
fense and  Latin  America. 

The  differences  In  defense  have,  of  course, 
been  debated  at  great  length,  not  only  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  but  also  in  the  media; 
and  as  Congressman  Les  Aspin,  the  new 
Chairmati  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  said  recently  in  a  speech,  the 
Democrats,  with  some  significant  excep- 
tions, ait  clearly  viewed  as  strongly  against 
defense. 

With  even  fewer  exceptions  the  same  split 
prevails. jwith  respect  to  Latin  America.  The 
Administration  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
rapidly  ^wing  dependence  of  Nicaragua  on 
the  Soviet  Union  as  it  affects  the  security  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  crux  of  these  policy  differences  has 
centered  around  our  dealings  with  the  so- 
called  Contras,  the  rebel  military  forces  who 
oppose  the  Marxist-Leninist  coloration  of 
the  Sandinistas,  most  recently  highlighted 
by  the  lurried  trip  that  President  Ortega 
took  to  iloscow  the  very  day  after  Congress 
refused  to  provide  even  "humanitarian"  as- 
sistance to  the  Contra  forces. 

Republicans  had  opposed  humanitarian 
aid,  8inc|  it  would  have  had  little  impact  in 
getting  t  tie  Sandinistas  to  clean  up  their  po- 
Utical  ac  L  DemocraU  figured  that  since  the 
Congreai  lacked  the  votes  to  give  the  Con- 
tras mill  ary  aid,  why  waste  $14  million  on  a 
group  tk  ey  never  really  liked  anyway. 

But  tie  Ortega  hegira  to  Moscow  pro- 
duced some  red  Democratic  faces  and  new 
efforts  are  now  underway  to  come  up  with 
at  least  a  slightly  tougher  approach  to  the 


Out8i(C  of  Congress  it  is  my  impression 
that  onUr  a  few  people  are  really  concerned 
with  Nicaragua.  The  ones  we  hear  from 
mostly  obpose  the  President's  stand. 

Not  t9o  many  people  have  traveled  to 
Latin  America  and,  except  for  Mexico,  the 
beaches, are  not  nearly  as  inviting  as  are 
those  ill  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  or  the 
Virgin  Inlands.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  maior  problem  is  poverty  not  com- 
muism. '  :o  be  stire,  there  Is  plenty  of  pover- 
ty in  C«  stral  America,  as  there  is,  inciden- 


tally, also  in  Bouth  America,  once  you  get 
out  of  the  center  of  the  cities  and  get  a  look 
at  the  faveU4s  and  the  tar-paper  shacks 
where  the  majority  of  people  lives. 

But  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
precisely  in  poverty  areas  where  commu- 
nism has  floiMshed  best.  And  America,  as 
we  did  in  El  Salvador,  and  as  we  have  done 
in  countless  other  areas  of  the  world,  has 
never  hesitated  to  spend  money  to  relieve 
poverty— from  the  MarshaU  Plan  In  Post- 
war Europe  to  the  famine  relief  in  Ethiopia. 

But  what  is  facing  us  today  is  a  serious  po- 
tential militai>r  threat  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Nicaragua  has  become  a  major  Soviet  out- 
post on  the  continent  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  contradiction  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. I 

To  be  sure.  Cuba  Is  also  a  Soviet  satellite 
in  the  Caribbean  and  also  poses  a  military 
threat  to  us  with  their  air  bases,  their 
combat  battalion,  their  nuclear-capable  Mig 
23's,  and  the  ImUistic  missiles  that  can  be 
fired  from  their  submarine  base  at  Cien- 
fuego,  to  say  nothing  of  their  continued 
supply  of  Cuttan  sollders  to  Soviet  trouble 
spots  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia. 

Nicaragua  already  has  a  modem  airport  In 
Managua,  buti  a  few  miles  away  they  have 
been  gradualkr  developing  an  even  bigger 
mflitary  ainx^  which  could  handle  the  nu- 
clear-capable kiClg  aS's  as  well  as  the  long- 
range  Soviet  Bear,  and  even  Backfire  bomb- 
ers. 

And  cniba,  after  all,  U  Just  an  island.  But 
Nicaragua  is  part  of  the  continent.  A  Soviet 
foothold  in  Nicaragiia  could  provide  the 
basis  for  a  Soviet  move  north,  taking  over 
not  only  EI  Salvador,  which  they  have  been 
trying  de8i>erately  to  do.  but  have  not  ac- 
complished in  face  of  the  brilliant  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  of  Joae  Napoleon 
Duarte.  i 

Some  have  urged  us  to  negotiate  with 
Nicaragua.  Secretary  Sbultz  carried  out 
such  negotiations  for  months— but  with  no 
results.  Much  !Uke  what  apparently  seems  to 
be  going  on  in  Oeneva  with  the  Russians: 
lots  of  talk  but  no  results. 

It  is  possible  we  might  tolerate  a  Marxist 
government  in  Nicaragua,  even  one  that  has 
flagrantly  abandoned  all  its  promises.  But 
we  cannot  tolerate  the  export  of  communist 
revolution  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  classic  proof  of  what  is  imderway  in 
the  Soviet  plafeis  in  lAtln  America  was  Gre- 
nada. 

Grenada  was  a  small  Island— but  it  has 
become  a  microcosm  of  what  the  Soviets 
and  their  conimunist  bloc  countries  are  up 
to  in  our  back  yard. 

Six  warehouses  full  of  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons from  Libya,  CsechoslovaUa,  Red  China, 
Bulgaria,  and  |the  Soviet  Union,  ^x  million 
rounds  of  animo  and  thousands  of  those 
AK47  rifles  tnit  got  Admiral  Metcalf  into  so 
much  trouble  lalong  with  some  soldiers  and 
Marines.  Obflously,  such  an  enormous 
weapons  cac^e  was  not  intended  for  the 
100,000  citizens  of  Grenada.  They  were  des- 
tined for  distribution  throughout  the  Carib- 
bean. I 

The  documents  In  Grenada  we  picked  up 
spelled  out  very  precisely  how  the  Soviets 
planned  to  inOegrate  these  islands  in  Ameri- 
ca's back  yar|l.  People  pooh-poohed  when 
President  Reagan  showed  the  Grenada  air- 
port on  TV  add  called  It  a  military  threat. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  military  threat, 
without  our  prompt  intervention. 

Some  people  have  worried  that  Nicaragua 
could  become  another  Viet  NaoL  Quite  the 
contrary.  In  Viet  Nam  our  American  sol- 
diers were  fighting  to  help  the  Vietnamese. 


But  the  Soviets  used  no  troops  in  Viet  Nam. 
Instead,  in  Viet  Nam  as  in  Korea  they  used 
surrogates  to  fight  their  battles.  Today  in 
Nicaragua  we  already  have  the  trained,  de- 
termined, courageous,  freedom  fighters  who 
are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  fight  our 
battle  to  put  an  end  to  this  military  threat. 

We  have  no  desire  to  take  over  Nicaragua. 
We  Just  refuse  to  permit  another  Cuba  in 
Central  America.  Diplomatic  talks  have 
done  no  good.  The  Contra  forces  are  the 
only  genuine  leverage  we  have  on  our  side 
to  convince  the  Nicaraguan  government  to 
reform  its  ways  and  to  clean  up  its  act. 

Some  would  suggest  that  we  turn  the 
whole  issue  to  a  handfull  of  Latin  American 
States,  the  Contadora  group.  But  they.  too. 
have  come  up  empty-handed  in  getting  the 
Sandinistas  to  back  off  their  efforts  to  take 
over  other  states.  Moreover,  as  the  major 
power  in  the  area,  we  can  hardly  leave  the 
determination  of  our  major  security  inter- 
ests to  other  outside  groups. 

But  most  of  ail  we  need  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  these  surrogate  fight- 
ers, these  Nicaraguan  Freedom  Fighters, 
cannot  carry  on  the  Job  they  are  prepared 
to  perform  without  weapons,  without  am- 
munition, without  the  funds  Just  to  be  able 
to  subsist  in  their  courageous  undertaking 
without  money  and  without  the  gratitude 
and  the  recognition  of  the  American  people. 

After  all,  it  is  virtually  an  open  secret  that 
we  have  been  supporting  the  brave,  coura- 
geous Afghanistan  Freedom  Fighters  over 
three  or  four  years.  No  one  shudders  about 
that.  Why  is  it  heroic  to  support  the  Free- 
dom Fighers  of  Afghanistan— fighting 
against  Soviet  combat  troops— but  somehow 
is  dirty,  immoral,  and  infradig  for  us  to  give 
any  military  assistance  whatever  when 
these  brave  men  are  also  seeking,  in  concert 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  to  restore  In  Nicaragua  the 
freedom  and  democracy  they  long  for. 

This  is  no  Caribbean  adventure.  This  is  an 
attempt  to  recognize  a  ttireat  for  what  it  is 
and  to  respond  to  it  in  time.  This  is  what 
the  debate  in  Congress  in  the  next  few  days 
is  all  about.  We  don't  need  to  use  American 
troopK.  We  have  surrogates  to  carry  our 
battle.  But  we  must  make  sure  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand,  as  they  don't  seem 
to  understand  today,  what  is  up  and  what 
the  stakes  really  are. 

That's  what  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil is  for  and  what  it  does  so  well  in  raising 
these  vital  questions  that  some  many  of  our 
lawmakers  would  seem  to  want  to  brush 
off— to  keep  this  country  of  ours  filled  in  on 
the  progress  of  American  security  in  every 
portion  of  the  world,  to  bring  the  most  es- 
sential facts,  and  thus  to  keep  America  free, 
safe,  and  secure.* 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS    BILL     IS     A     BUDGET 
BUSTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Wauoer]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  within  the  next  few  weeks  most 
of  the  American  people  are  probably 
going  to  hear  from  their  Member  of 
Congress  who  is  going  to  send  them  a 
newsletter  or  do  a  press  release  or 
make  a  speech  or  say  something  about 
all  the  fighting  of  the  deficit  that  is 
going  on  in  Washington. 


I  hope  the  American  people  will 
keep  in  mind  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  whenever  they  hear  that 
Member  of  Congress  so  representing 
himself  as  a  deficit  fighter  because  the 
bill  that  we  have  had  on  the  floor  the 
last  couple  of  days,  particularly  today, 
is  a  perfect  example  of  why  this  coun- 
try is  in  great  financial  problems  and 
what  this  Congress  does  to  contribute 
to  them. 

This  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor 
under  a  rule  that  mandated  $3  billion 
of  budget  busting.  The  rule  not  only 
protected  a  lot  of  budget  busting,  but 
it  also  flatly  allowed  us  to  consider  a 
bUl  that  violated  the  budget. 

So  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  that  rule  did  so  knowing  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  busting  the 
budget. 

D  1820 

So  the  bill  came  to  the  floor  under  a 
situation  that  we  knew  the  budget  was 
going  to  be  busted,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued, through  a  series  of  amend- 
ments here  on  the  floor  to  assure  that 
we  were  going  to  bust  that  budget. 

We,  for  instance,  today  rejected  an 
amendment  that  was  aimed  at  trjring 
to  reduce  the  spending  in  this  bill  by 
$500  million  of  foreign  aid  to  one 
country. 

Now  that  country  already— Egypt — 
gets  $2.2  billion;  and  so  we  are  going  to 
give  a  $500  million  bonus. 

Mr.  Browh  of  Colorado  suggested 
that  maybe  we  did  not  want  to  do 
that,  since  that  is  all  of  the  taxes  of 
143,000  American  families,  maybe  we 
did  not  want  to  spend  all  of  the  taxes 
of  143.000  families  to  give  Egypt  a 
$500  million  bonus. 

This  House  rejected  that  idea.  This 
House  decided  to  go  ahead,  spend  the 
budget-busting  money;  go  ahead  and 
spend  the  bucks.  Remember  that 
when  someone  tells  you  that  they  are 
serious  about  fighting  the  deficit. 

Then  we  had  another  amendment, 
that  I  offered,  aimed  at  saying  "OK,  if 
we  don't  want  to  reduce  it  in  the  for- 
eign aid  area,  maybe  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  reduce  spending"  where  we  have 
add-on  spending  around  this  body. 
Thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  add-on 
spending  that  we  are  doing  right  here 
in  the  Congress. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  try  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order  and  save  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  by  cutting 
some  spending  around  here.  The 
House  rejected  that  idea.  The  House 
said.  "Go  ahead  and  spend  the  money. 
We  don't  want  to  save  money  when  it 
comes  to  ouir  own  pocket." 

In  fact,  when  another  amendment 
was  offered  that  was  aimed  at  doing 
Just  one  thing  about  ending  abuse 
around  here.  Just  one  thing,  and  that 
was  ending  abuse  of  the  frank,  the 
procedure  by  which  we  have  free  mail 
around  here,  we  could  not  even  get 
enough  Members  of  Congress  to  stand 


and  have  a  vote  on  that  matter,  be- 
cause nobody  wanted  to  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  they  were  willing  to 
spend  $12  million  for  add-on  spending 
for  the  franking  privilege  for  Con- 
gress, the  free  mailing  privilege;  $12 
million  simply  to  add  on  to  our  mail- 
ing costs  around  here,  but  we  could 
not  get  enough  Members  to  stand  to 
get  a  vote. 

It  is  obvious  why;  as  I  say,  no  one 
wanted  to  be  recorded  on  that  kind  of 
a  vote;  they  do  not  want  to  face  their 
constituents  and  explain  why  they, 
the  great  deficit  fighters,  are  willing  to 
spend  fantastic  amounts  of  money  for 
add-on  spending  for  free  mail  for  Con- 
gressmen. 

Finally,  we  had  an  amendment 
aimed  at  Just  cutting  5  percent  across 
the  board.  We  do  not  have  the  guts  to 
face  up  to  the  specific  spending  items, 
maybe  what  we  ought  to  do  is  just  try 
in  a  general  way  to  cut  across  the 
l>oard;  but  again,  it  was  rejected  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  we  are  a  spend- 
ing body. 

The  arguments  made  against  the  5 
percent  across  the  board  went  through 
a  whole  series  of  proposals  all  of 
which  are  meritorious  programs  and 
gee.  we  cannot  cut  those. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  cut 
spending  in  this  body.  This  is  a  serious 
biU  that  we  have  had  before  us.  It  is  a 
serious  biU  because  this  is  when  we 
really  get  down  to  the  business  of  de- 
ciding whether  we  are  going  to  spend 
the  iiioney. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  what  we  do 
around  here  is  fluff.  The  Budget  Act  is 
fluff  because  the  fact  is  we  are  going 
to  violate  the  budget  anyhow;  we  are 
proving  it  with  this  bill.  Most  of  the 
authorization  process  around  here  is 
fluff  because  it  does  not  really  spend 
money.  It  is  when  you  really  get  down 
to  this  kind  of  bill,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  we  have  had  before  us. 
that  you  really  spend  the  money. 

Well,  Congress  is  showing  that  is 
precisely  what  it  intends  to  do;  it  in- 
tends to  spend  the  money.  It  intends 
to  spend  the  money  even  if  it  has  to 
violate  the  Budget  Act.  even  if  it  is 
spending  money  to  feather  our  own 
nests,  even  if  it  is  spending  money 
where  a  5-percent  cut  can  easily  be 
made;  Congress  decides  "No.  No;  we 
don't  want  to  cut.  We  want  to  spend 
the  money." 

The  American  people  want  to  Imow 
why  we  have  deficits;  the  American 
people  have  to  look  no  further  than 
this  House,  they  have  to  l(x>k  no  fur- 
ther than  the  votes  on  that  supple- 
mental bill.  Each  and  every  Member  of 
Congress  has  had  his  chance  to  do 
something  about  deficits,  and  all  too 
sadly  the  majority  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  decided  they  want  to  talk 
about  cutting  deficits,  they  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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THE  CHALLENOE  OP  TOX7TH 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Pahxtta] 
is  recogniaed  f or  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  by  Franklin 
Thomas,  president  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, which  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Thomas  calls  attention  to  the 
tragedy  of  continuing  youth  unem- 
ployment and  points  to  the  innovative 
efforts  of  a  number  of  States  and  lo- 
calities in  using  the  energies  of  these 
young  people  to  provide  needed  com- 
munity services  as  an  example  for  a 
larger  program  of  national  service. 

I  share  Mr.  Thomas'  interest  in  a 
program  of  voluntary  national  service 
and  in  fact.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  this  Congress  to  encourage  and 
expand  these  local  and  State  efforts. 
My  blU.  HM.  888.  the  Voluntary  Na- 
tional Touth  Service  Act.  would  pro- 
vide Federal  matching  funds  to  youth 
service  or  conservation  programs  like 
the  ones  described  by  Mr.  Thomas. 
These  programs  provide  an  opportimi- 
ty  for  young  people  not  only  to  better 
themselves  but  to  also  better  their 
local  communities  by  providing  needed 
social  services.  Through  local  service. 
youth  service  participants  become  pro- 
ductive members  of  society.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
these  efforts.  The  text  of  Franklin 
Thomas'  article  foUows: 

National  Ssbvicb  rom  Joauss  Youth 
(By  Franklin  Thomas) 

Despite  the  eoonomic  recovery,  the  labor 
market  aeema  to  have  shut  down  for  youns 
people.  While  it  is  esttmated  that  five  to  six 
mUlion  purttime  jobs  will  become  available 
this  summer,  this  number  falls  far  short  of 
demand  and  will  have  only  a  limited  impact 
on  the  mounting  yearround  Jobless  rate  for 
youth. 

While  total  national  unemployment 
hovers  near  7.2  percent,  youth  Joblessness 
stands  at  16  percent  for  whites,  34  percent 
for  Hispanics,  43  percent  for  blacks.  The 
reasons  for  this  failure  to  absorb  young 
woi^en  are  familiar  industrial  and  techno- 
logical changes  generate  fewer  entry-level 
Jobs;  manufacturing  has  fled  the  inner  city 
for  suburbs  and  now,  increasingly,  for  other 
shores:  muiy  youngsters  are  not  adequately 
taught  wiKkplace  skills  and  attitudes. 

Tliis  summer,  before  more  teenagers  are 
abandoned  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemploy- 
able, let  us  renew  the  Idea  of  national  youth 
aervice.  Proponents  of  such  a  program  share 
the  conviction  that  young  i>eople  represent 
a  vastly  imdenised  resource  that  should  be 
encouraged  to  offer  itself  In  the  service  of 
our  society,  economy  and  national  defense. 
They  believe  a  system  of  youth  service 
might  help  dampen  the  incidence  among 
youth  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  crime  and 
vandalism,  unwanted  pregnancies  and  other 
symptoms  of  alienation.  Most  important, 
national  service  could  be  more  than  a  repair 
shop  for  social  damage  or  a  means  of  keep- 
ing youngsters  occupied:  it  could  help  them 
sort  out  their  identities,  build  lifetime  prin- 


ciples and  develop  a  greater  respect  for  self 
and  society. 

Congress  last  year  passed  a  bill  that  would 
have  created  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  put  youngsters  to  work  in  parks 
and  public  lands.  President  Reagan  vetoed 
that  bill.  The  strongest  leadership  on  behalf 
of  youth  service,  however,  has  come  from 
sutes  and  municipalities.  Consider  these  ex- 
ampltK 

The  New  York  aty  Volunteer  Corps. 
Many  partlcipante  in  this  city-funded  orga- 
nization are  high  school  dropouts.  Members 
earn  ISO  a  week  staffing  a  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  rehabilitating  city  parks  and 
taking  oral  histories  from  residents  of  a 
geria^  center.  Those  completing  the  12- 
montji  program  are  awarded  cash  and  edu- 
cational vouchers  to  provide  free  schooling. 

The  California  Conservation  Corps.  As- 
signn^ts  for  this  $36  million  a  year  pro- 
gram ,  funded  by  California's  Natural  Re- 
source Department  range  from  repairing 
dams  Ito  clearing  salmon  streams  to  assisting 
forest^f ire  brigades. 

The  Northwest  Youth  Corps.  This 
simuifer-only  environmental  program  in 
Eugene,  Ore.,  has  a  unique  feature:  roving 
crews  lof  young  workers  are  hired  directly  by 
private  businesses  for  short-term  assign- 
ments. The  logging  industry  has  used  the 
corps  to  assist  in  replanting  forests  after 
timber  harvests. 

In  all.  more  than  30  such  programs  are 
taking  shape  around  the  country.  While 
some,  such  as  Pennsylvania's  year-old  Con- 
servation Cotve.  are  targeted  at  the  eco- 
nomlt^y  disadvantaged,  others,  like  the 
Califania  corps  recruit  members  from  a 
wide  spectrum  of  social  and  educational 
backgrounds.  One  notable  effort,  in  the 
East  Karlem  section  of  New  York  City— the 
Youtb  Action  Project— specifically  seeks  so- 
ciety's most  difficult  youngsters  and  helps 
them  devise  their  own  community  service 
programs. 

Not  only  do  these  programs  help  develop 
valuei  and  attitudes  that  go  with  responsi- 
ble adulthood,  studies  show  that  work  expe- 
rienco-even  part-time  Jobs— together  with 
education  and  skill  training  can  significant- 
ly improve  a  young  person's  long-term  em- 
ployment and  earnings  prospects. 

The  Federal  Government  should  study 
the  successful  examples  of  local  youth  serv- 
ice pi^grams  to  design  a  national  program. 
Clearer,  a  number  of  concerns  would  have  to 
be  considered:  for  example,  program  design, 
the  extra  costs  imposed  on  a  deficit-bur- 
dened budget,  the  Impact  on  military  re- 
cnUtment,  rural  vs.  urban  settings,  attitudes 
of  organized  labor,  etc. 

Despite  such  problems,  national  service  is 
a  conpelllng  idea  that  meriU  trying.  The 
important  point  Is  making  the  commitment 
before  youth  unemployment  rates  get  even 


iNAL  EXPLANATION 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewonuui  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
ScHRpEDXR]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  6.  1985.  I  was  absent  for  two 
votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

RoBcall  No.  145:  "yes." 

Roseau  No.  146:  "no."« 


June  11,  1985 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SF  BAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoui  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman trom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  14  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
obliged  far  personal  reasons  to  be  in 
my  distrin  on  June  6  and  to  miss  five 
rollcall  vdtes.  If  I  had  been  present  to 
vote,  I  would  have  voted  to  approve 
the  Journal  and  I  would  have  recorded 
my  presence  at  the  time  of  the 
quorum  cill.  On  consideration  of  H.R. 
2577,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  yesr  1985.  I  would  have  voted 
for  the  r^e.  for  the  Edgar  amendment 
to  the  Whitten  amendment,  and  for 
the  Whltten  amendment  as  modified 
by  the  Edgar  amendment.* 
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NATION^  DAY  OF  PRATER  FOR 
PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  FXiohah]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Vli.  FE^OHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  in  support 
of  a  Natic^ial  I^  of  Prayer  for  Peace 
in  the  m^dle  East. 

As  we  meet  here  on  behalf  of  peace 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world. 
Catholic.  Jewish,  Moslem,  and  Protes- 
tant clergy,  and  lay  people  are  conven- 
ing at  an;  interdenominational  prayer 
service  at  the  Shrine  of  the  Inunacu- 
late  Conception  here  in  Washington  in 
search  of  the  spiritual  solution  to  end 
hostilities  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am 
pleased  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  takep  the  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  Join  me  to  offer  their  sup- 
port for  this  peaceful  endeavor. 

The  last  37  years  have  been  charac- 
terized b]  violence  and  bloodshed  as 
we  searched  for  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems in  tl^e  Middle  East.  Our  normal 
political  and  secular  efforts  toward 
peace  in  that  area  have  yet  to  achieve 
the  results  those  nations  so  desperate- 
ly seek.  It  is  heartening  that  people  of 
all  faiths,  religions,  and  political  be- 
liefs are  able  to  set  aside  their  differ- 
ences and  Join  together  in  a  National 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  in  the  Bfiddle 
East.         I 

Involved  as  we  all  are  in  seeking 
viable  solutions  to  this  conflict,  we 
often  lose  sight  of  our  common  goal — 
not  the  victory  of  one  nation  over  an- 
other, but  the  victory  of  peace  over  vi- 
olence. 

Peace  qui  be  achieved  when  the 
people  of  101  religions  and  all  points  of 
view  sit  down  and  talk  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  respect  and  common 
resolve  to  j  reach  a  fair,  Just,  and  last- 
ing settlement  of  their  differences. 
Perhaps  ttie  National  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Peace  In  the  Middle  East— support- 
ed by  rejligious.  governmental,  and 
community  leaders— can  be  a  first  step 
toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace  that 


recognizes  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
security  of  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East. 

a  1830 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Levinz]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  for  having  called 
this  special  order  on  this  extremely 
important  subject.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  this  House,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  in  terms 
of  seeking  viable  solutions  to  move 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  gentleman  and  as  all  of  our 
colleagues  luiow,  this  has  been  an  area 
of  the  world  which  has  been  wracked 
with  division  and  conflict,  with  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  difficulty  for  gen- 
erations. And  the  fact  that  we  do 
today  celebrate  a  national  day  of 
prayer  directed  toward  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  this  is  a  day  of 
prayer  which  includes  people  of  all 
faiths,  people  from  the  three  great  re- 
ligions who  have  been  seeking  and 
searching  for  a  peaceful  solution  in 
this  world,  is  a  matter  of  some  signifi- 
cance. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  asked  me  to  share 
this  special  order  with  him,  to  compli- 
ment and  to  congratulate  the  religious 
leaders  and  the  lay  leaders  from  the 
three  great  religions,  Christianity.  Mo- 
hammedanism, and  Judaism,  all  of 
which  have  a  deep  and  significant 
stake  in  achieving  a  Just  and  lasting 
long-term  peace  in  this  region.  I  com- 
mend, as  does  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  these  leaders  who  have  come  to- 
gether in  prayer  seeldng  the  type  of 
solution  for  which  all  of  us  yearn  and 
for  which  all  of  us  dedicate  so  many 
days  and  hours  in  our  deliberations 
here  in  a  legislative  context.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  there  be  a  spiritual  con- 
text which  ultimately  will  be  absolute- 
ly essential  in  terms  of  ensuring  that 
type  of  tranquillity,  that  type  of 
peace,  that  type  of  solution  for  which 
we  all  seek. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Feighan]  and  I  commend 
the  persons  throughout  the  world  and 
particularly  those  who  are  here  today 
in  Washington  seeking  peace  through 
prayer  and  through  a  spiritual  foimda- 
tion. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levinz]  for 
his  comments  this  afternoon,  and  I 
think  they  are  reflective  of  the  very 
caring,  the  very  thoughtful,  the  very 
responsible  positions  that  he  has 
taken  in  his  efforts  in  the  Congress  to 
try  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  in  a 
very  troubled  region  of  the  world. 


•  Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Fezghah]  for  bringing  this  ecu- 
menical effort  to  the  House's  atten- 
tion. The  united  action  of  religious 
leaders  of  several  faiths  on  behalf  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  representa- 
tive of  the  efforts  we  should  be  pro- 
moting in  the  region. 

Peace  cannot  be  achieved  by  unilat- 
eral action.  When  the  various  forces  in 
the  Middle  East  can  sit  around  a  nego- 
tiating table  as  mandated  by  the 
agreements  at  Camp  David  and  UJf. 
resolutions  242  and  338.  then  they  will 
be  on  a  path  to  resolving  the  conflicts 
that  bring  violence  and  disruption  to 
the  region. 

The  prayers  of  these  rabbis,  priests, 
and  ministers  serve  to  focus  oiu*  atten- 
tion on  the  ultimate  goal  of  our  work 
in  this  House.  We  work  toward  a  day 
when  all  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
can  live  in  peace  and  friendship.  We 
have  our  work  to  do  here.  We  thank 
our  friends  in  this  ecimienical  task  for 
lending  us  their  prayers.* 

•  Mr.  KOLTER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  at  6 
p.m.  on  June  11,  1985,  there  will  be  an 
interdenominational  prayer  service  at 
the  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East.  This 
is  a  noble  undertaking  that  deserves 
the  support  of  peace-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere. The  last  37  years  have  been 
characterized  by  violence  and  blood- 
shed as  a  means  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems in  the  Middle  East.  Our  normal 
political  and  secular  efforts  toward 
peace  in  that  area  have  not  produced 
results.  It  is  time  that  men  of  all  reli- 
gions, and  all  points  of  view,  humble 
themselves  together  before  Ood  to  ask 
His  help  and  guidance.  Peace  can  only 
be  achieved  when  the  leaders  from  all 
responsible  factions  sit  down  and  talk 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect, 
and  with  the  common  resolve  to  reach 
a  fair.  Just,  and  lasting  settlement  of 
their  differences.  Perhm»  the  Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  first  step  in  that 
process.  Perhaps  when  men  of  differ- 
ent religions  can  pray  together  in  a 
common  liturgy  for  a  common  goal, 
they  then  can  learn  to  sit  together  and 
talk  together.  BdLay  Ood  soften  the 
hearts  of  men  everywhere,  and  may 
He  guide  them  with  His  invisible  hand 
toward  peace.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarlu  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  this  after- 
noon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKESl  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lnrnic- 
STONl  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though a  recent  New  York  Times  poll 
shows  that  62  percent  of  the  American 
people  support  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  Contras.  there  is  still  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion and  misunderstanding  about 
United  States  foreign  policy  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  growing  public  harking  of 
the  administration  has  l>een  impeded 
by  the  lingering  fallout  from  Vietnam, 
the  determined  reluctance  of  this  body 
to  take  the  lead  in  protecting  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  our  neighbors  and.  per- 
haps most  importantly,  the  tendency 
of  administration  proponents  to 
assimie  that  the  American  people  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  recent  histo- 
ry and  current  events  in  Nicaragua. 

These  three  factors,  among  others, 
have  combined  until  now  to  render 
American  common  sense  susceptible  to 
the  perhaps  well-intentioned,  but 
false,  arguments  which  have  made  us 
hesitant  to  do  what  is  right. 

I  am  hopeful  that  tomorrow  this 
body  will  act  wisely  and  adopt  the  bi- 
partisan McCurdy-BIcDade  amend- 
ment. As  for  the  remaining  misgivings 
about  U.S.  policy,  I  would  like  to  offer 
some  plain  talk. 

In  the  country  and  in  the  Congress, 
when  people  know  the  truth,  there  is 
strong  support  for  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua.  But  this  body  has 
been  particularly  reluctant  to  show 
leadership,  and  as  a  result,  we  have 
yet  to  reach  a  consensus.  Yes.  almost 
everyone  has  now  lined  up  to  criticize 
the  Sandinista  regime,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  Marxist  dic- 
tators and  terrorists  in  Nicaragua,  but 
that  is  all. 

We  have  been  talkers,  not  doers;  pol- 
iticians, not  statesmen. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  ad- 
ministration policy  have  become  ex- 
tremely frustrated,  but  perhaps  it  is 
our  own  fault. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  misguided  or 
naive  in  assuming  that  repeated  recita- 
tion of  Sandinista  totalitarian  policy 
would  spur  our  colleagues  into  action. 
Tbne  and  again  we  have  documented 
that  the  Sandinista  regime  Is  anti-Se- 
mitic, antiunion,  antirellglon  antifree 
press,  and  antiminority.  We  have 
noted  their  massive  military  buildup, 
their  reliance  on  numerous  Soviet  and 
Cuban  advisers,  and  their  adoption  of 
police-state  social  structures,  such  as 
neighlx>rhood-informer  groups  and 
the  turbas,  or  divine  mobs,  who  attack 
political  dissent  and  free  expression. 

And  each  time,  our  pleas  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears.  Although  every  Member 
of  this  body  embraces  the  democratic 
principles  that  the  Sandinistas  reject, 
the  majority  of  this  House  have  lacked 
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the  will  to  act  in  defense  of  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a  dangerous 
course.  For  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  a 
threat  to  the  natural,  and  as  our  Con- 
stitution calls  them,  "inalienable." 
rights  of  one  people  is.  in  essence,  a 
greater  threat  to  the  rights  of  all. 

How  have  we  come  to  this  state  of 
affairs  in  the  United  States— the 
Nation  that  was  once  the  world's 
greatest  champion  of  freedom?  We 
have  come  to  such  a  state  because  of 
Vietnam.  Regardless  of  where  one 
stands  on  that  issue,  the  Vietnam  War 
was  a  most  severe  trauma  for  out- 
Nation.  It  still  colors  everything  we 
do— or  don't  do— in  the  realm  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  as  a  country  we  have 
grossly  overreacted  to  that  war.  We 
have  gone  far  beyond  the  point  of  pru- 
dently drawing  lessons  from  adverse 
experiences,  to  a  point  in  which  we 
have  stuck  our  heads  in  the  sand  and 
withdrawn  into  a  shell,  in  an  attempt 
to  avoid  aU  potentially  disturbing  in- 
fluence. 

As  to  Nicaragua,  this  post-Vietnam 
mindset  has  literally  paralyzed  us.  In 
the  presence  of  a  dictatorial  regime 
which  openly  espouses  the  spread  of 
Marxist  revolution  throughout  the 
hemisphere— and  our  hemisphere,  not 
some  land  halfway  around  the  globe— 
the  post-Vietnam  mindset  has  com- 
pletely disabled  us  and  kept  us  from 
doing  even  the  bare  minimum. 

And  it  is  a  bare  minimum  that  will 
be  at  issue  tomorrow.  The  McCurdy- 
McDade  amendment  provides  only  hu- 
manitarian aid.  It  is  not  as  strong  as  I 
would  have  liked,  but  it  is  a  reasonable 
compromise  which  provides  assistance 
to  the  right  people  and  does  not  en- 
courage Nicaraguans  to  become  refu- 
gees, as  the  Hamilton  amendment 
does. 

Not  even  the  freedom-seeking  people 
of  Nicaragua  can  blame  us  for  suffer- 
ing through  the  national  post-trau- 
matic neurosis  that  is  the  legacy  of 
Vietnam.  The  war  was  that  serious  a 
trauma. 

But  that  war  is  over.  It  is  time  to  rise 
above  that  pain.  And  It  is  time  for  us 
to  move  forward  on  behalf  of  those 
weaker  than  ourselves,  those  who 
cannot  move  forward  without  us, 
those  who  will  be  literally  crushed  by 
our  inaction. 

History  teaches  us  that  those  people 
will  be  crushed  without  our  help,  for 
as  in  so  many  cases  of  current  events, 
we  have  been  here  before. 

Our  children  may  understand  this 
lesson  of  history  better  than  we  do.  In 
a  textbook  used  in  many  American 
high  schools  and  colleges.  "A  History 
of  the  Modem  World."  Prof.  R.R. 
Palmer  of  Princeton  University  and 
Prof.  Joel  Colton  of  Duke  University 
say  this  about  the  causes  of  World 
Warn: 

105:  Tbe  WeaJmcH  of  the  Danocracies: 


to  war. 

and  Disunity  of  the  West. 

dictators  stonned.  the  Western  De- 
mocra^es  were  swayed  by  a  profound  pad- 
fiam.  #hlch  may  be  defined  as  a  somewhat 
doctrinaire  Insistence  on  peace  re^utUeas  of 
consequences.  Many  people  now  believed, 
especially  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  Pint  World  War  had  been  a  mis- 
take.  that  little  or  notlilng  had  been  gained 
by  it  *  *  *  that  vlcorous  peoples  like  the 
Germans  or  Italians  needed  room  for  expan- 
sion, that  democracy  was  after  all  not  suited 
to  all  •atlons.  that  It  took  two  sides  to  make 
a  quaitel.  and  that  there  need  be  no  war  if 
one  side  resolutely  refused  to  be  provoked— 
a  whole  system  of  pacific  and  tolerant  ideas 
In  wht:h  there  was  perhaps  tbe  usual  mix- 
ture oi  truth  and  misunderstanding. 
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The  I  United  States  Oovemment.  despite 
President  Roosevelt's  repeated  denunciation 
of  the  aggressors,  followed  In  practice  a 
policy  of  rigid  Isolation.  Neutrality  legisla- 
tion (Was)  enacted  by  a  strong  Isolationist 
bloc  10  Congress.  *  *  *  From  this  American 
neutrality  legislation  the  aggressors  of  the 
1930's  were  to  derive  a  great  benefit,  but  not 
the  viotims  of  their  aggression. 

•  I  •  a  •  • 

Ado^  Hitler  perceived  these  weaknesses 
with  uncanny  genius.  Determined  to  wreck 
the  wkole  treaty  system,  he  employed  tac- 
tics of|  gradual  encroachment  which  played 
on  th^  hopes  and  fears  of  the  Democratic 
peoples.  He  Inspired  in  them  alternating 
tremois  of  apprehension  and  sighs  of  relief. 
He  wMild  rage  and  rant,  arouse  the  fear  of 
war.  take  just  a  little,  declare  that  it  was  all 
he  wahted,  let  the  former  allies  hope  that 
he  was  now  satisfied  and  that  peace  was 
secure;  then  rage  again,  take  a  little  more, 
and  pitKseed  through  the  same  cycle. 

Thjit  was  a  rather  long  quotation. 
Mr.  a>eaker,  but  it  shows  clearly  the 
distuning  parallels  between  yesterday 
and  tfday  in  terms  our  children,  if  not 
we.  ctui  understand— and  it  suggests 
the  grave  risk  history  predicts  for  us  if 
we  persist  in  our  isolationism. 

Our  parents  were  paralyzed  by 
Worl4  War  I:  we  are  transfixed  on 
Vietmun.  The  Congress  of  the  1930's 
ignored  F.D.R.'s  warnings:  this  Con- 
gress |9locks  President  Reagan  at  every 
turn.  I  The  Axis  powers  consumed 
whold  nations  and  peoples:  the  Soviet 
bloc  grows  into  Cuba.  Nlcaragiia,  Gre- 
nada ,  (temporarily),  and  licks  across 
the  bbrders  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  in  Salvador.  Our  parents  waited 
so  lalie  to  act  that  the  cost  was  enor- 
mous once  they  did;  we  run  that  same 
risk  t^xlay. 

Mr  .J  Speaker,  let's  put  all  our  cards 
on  tile  table  for  the  American  people 
to  see.  What  has  happened  in  Nicara- 
gua ig  this:  Anastasio  Somoza  was  a  re- 
pressive dictator  in  Nicaragua  for 
many  years,  and  we  made  a  mistake  in 
supporting  him.  To  rectify  that  mis- 
take, we  provided  millions  of  dollars  in 
aid  to  the  group  known  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas, who  in  1979  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing Somoza,  taking  control  of 
the  government  themselves. 

Th#  Sandinistas  were  Nicaraguans  of 
diff eMng  ideologies  and  liackgrounds. 
We  ttiew  that  many  of  them— particu- 


larly the  lolitlcal  and  military  leaders 
who  held  |he  most  power— were  devot- 
ed Communists,  that  is.  believers  in 
the  elimination  of  private  property 
and  the  e^ablishment  of  a  totalitarian 
system  of  government  in  which  a 
single  authoritarian  party  controls 
state-owned  industry  and  labor  and. 
ultimately]  all  political  expression.  But 
still  we  hdped  that  these  members  of 
the  Sandii^ista  revolution  would  follow 
through  jwlth  their  promises  of 
reform,  and  would  eventually  give  way 
to  the  otliers  in  the  movement  who 
truly  believed  in  democracy  and  an 
open  society.  So  we  gave  them  money 
in  the  belief  that  our  assistance  and 
encourageiient  would  make  our  hopes 
come  truei  We  chose  to  believe  the 
Sandinistaj  voices  which  said  they 
planned  to  create  a  new.  free  Nicara- 
gua. We  diose  to  believe  that  the  San- 
dinistas dould  replace  Somosa's  au- 
thoritarian rule  with  a  new  domo- 
cracy.        | 

We  ma^  a  mistake,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  Communist  leaders  have  taken 
full  contrcfl  of  Nicaragua  and  have  be- 
trayed the  revolution.  They  betrayed 
our  good  faith  and  our  trust.  And  in 
doing  so,  t)iey  have  fired  the  first  shot 
in  what  has  become  the  new  battle  for 
the  freedobi  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
and  the  'rest  of  Central  America. 
That's  really  what  this  whole  battle 
amounts  t^. 

The  f reeidom  fighters,  also  known  as 
the  Contras,  are  in  large  part  the  same 
I>eople  who  fought  the  Somoza  dicta- 
torship originally.  They  are  ex-Sandi- 
nistas  whb  have  broken  from  their 
former  colleagues  as  those  colleagues 
have  made  crystal  clear  that  there  was 
never  any  real  plan  to  establish  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua.  From  the  first  day 
of  the  new  regime,  the  Communist 
SandinistM— the  real  muscle  of  the 
revolutlonj-have  moved  to  build  eco- 
nomic ana  military  ties  to  the  Soviets 
and  Cubans,  to  build  by  far  the  largest 
military  force  in  Central  America,  and 
to  support]  Communist  insurgencies  in 
other  neighboring  Central  American 
countries. 

The  Sandlnlsta  betrayal  has  also 
been  manljrested  in  their  refusal  of  our 
offer  of  I^ace  Corps  assistance,  their 
refusal  of  pur  offer  of  $5  million  to  aid 
their  privgte  sector,  their  expulsion  of 
the  Salvation  Army  from  the  country, 
their  ref ugal  to  accept  a  cease-fire  and 
negotiate  with  the  freedom  fighters 
under  church  supervision,  and  their 
most  recent  obstruction  of  the  Conta- 
dora  peacd  process,  when  they  reneged 
on  an  agreement  in  principle  to  allow 
international  observers  into  Nicaragua 
to  monltar  the  demilitarization  of 
Central  Afierica. 

So,  Mr.  ^peaker,  these  are  the  vari- 
ous partieg  and  elements  involved,  and 
that  is  what  they  stand  for.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  beginning  to  focus  on 
these  fac1;s  more  every  day.  That  is 
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why  a  majority  of  them  now  support 
the  U.S.  trade  embargo  and  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras.  We  must 
foUow  their  lead  in  this  House.  We 
must  pass  McCurdy-McDade  when  it  is 
considered  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  muddy  the  waters  with 
our  colleagues'  arguments  that  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  overthrow 
the  Sandlnlsta  regime,  or  that  the 
United  States  is  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  sovereign  nation. 

We  all  know,  and  the  American 
people  luiow.  that  there  is  no  real 
prospect  that  this  aid  wlU  overthrow 
the  Sandinistas.  What  we  are  interest- 
ed in.  in  reality,  is  mere  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith— the  stick  of  "carrot-and-stick" 
diplomacy. 

Documents  captured  in  April  from 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  show  that  this 
approach— and  only  this  approach— is 
effective  in  ending  the  hostilities.  Spe- 
cificaUy.  they  showed  that  Sandlnlsta 
military  support  for  the  Communist 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  was  temporarily 
cut  way  badt  after  the  Orenada  rescue 
mission,  for  the  Sandinistas  feared 
that  their  continued  export  of  revolu- 
tion in  the  form  of  military  aid  to  the 
guerrillas  could  provoke  a  firm  re- 
sponse by  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  my  colleagues,  we  are  not 
Interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a  sover- 
eign state  by  passing  McCurdy- 
McDade.  That  word,  "interfering," 
should  not  be  the  bogeyman  that  it 
has  been.  The  Sandinistas  took  power 
at  the  barrel  of  a  gun  and  then  turned 
that  gim  on  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
and  on  the  true  democrats  who  helped 
them  gain  power.  The  subsequent 
presidential  election  of  1984  was  a 
sham  that  cannot  disguise  the  illegit- 
imacy of  the  regime. 

Bayardo  Arce,  one  of  the  nine  ruling 
Sandlnlsta  strongmen,  has  been  re- 
corded on  tape  saying  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas never  intended— never  intend- 
ed—to have  real  elections  or  a  demo- 
cractic  society.  He  called  the  elec- 
tions "a  nuisance"  and  referred  to  the 
new  Nicaraguan  Constitution  this  way: 
"We  are  using  an  instrument  claimed 
by  the  bourgeoisie,  which  disarms  the 
international  bourgeoisie,  in  order  to 
move  ahead  in  matters  that  for  us  are 
strategic."  In  other  words,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, they  have  utter  contempt  for  con- 
stitutional democracy  but  wiU  sing  its 
praises  and  fake  its  implementation  to 
buy  time  and  fool  the  world. 

The  dociuiented  Sandlnlsta  export 
of  revolution  also  totally  negates  this 
"interfering"  ploy.  Once  a  party  ex- 
pands its  reach  beyond  its  borders— 
and  captured  documents,  backed  by 
defector  N^Mleon  Romero's  May  12 
statements,  show  clearly  that's  what 
we  are  dealing  with  here— all  bets  are 
off.  and  we  enter  the  realm  not  of  in- 
terference, but  of  self-defense. 

And  since  the  aid  that  we  will  vote 
on  tomorrow  is  not  even  military  in 


nature,  surely  it  is  preposteroiu  to 
argue  that  we  are  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  proportionate  self-defense. 
If  the  Sandinistas  can  give  the  Salva- 
doran gnerrillas  70  percent  of  their 
total  arms,  which  those  guerrillas  then 
use  to  Udnap  and  murder  Salvadoran 
mayors,  surely  we  can  give  food  and 
bandages  to  the  Sandinistas'  demo- 
cratic opposition. 

What  we  propose  to  do  is  legally  and 
morally  rii^t.  We  are  merely  aiding 
others  in  their  own  fight.  In  doing  so. 
we  avoid  war.  and  we  avoid  repeating 
the  mistakes  of  our  parents  before 
World  War  II.  The  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  and  the  Rio 
Treaty  on  which  we  Joined  with  our 
neighbors.  aU  of  these  recognize  the 
right,  if  not  the  duty,  to  reqwnd  pro- 
portionally to  aggression,  collectively 
or  individually.  Take  a  look  at  article 
51  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  articles  22.  27. 
and  28  of  the  OAS  Charter,  and  article 
3  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 

It  is  also  no  excuse  to  say.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  our  assistance  is  immor- 
al simply  because  Nicaragiia  is  not 
under  actual  invasion  by  another 
power,  as  is  the  case  in  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia  where  many  of  your 
colleagues  support  covert  military  aid 
to  freedom  fighters.  Wasn't  it  moral 
for  us  to  materially  oppose  the  Quis- 
ling Regime  in  Norway  and  the  ^Hchy 
Regime  in  France,  which  ruled  in 
World  War  II  at  the  behest  of  the 
Nazis  without  the  f  uUtime  presence  of 
a  Nazi  invading  force? 

Of  course  it  was  moral,  and  the  "no 
invasion"  theory  wears  espedally  thin 
when  we  remember  that  today,  the 
modem  style  of  totalitarian  expansion 
comes  equally  in  the  form  of  guerrilla 
wars  and  undeclared  wars  of  so-called 
national  liberation. 

BCr.  Speaker,  let's  return  bipartisan- 
ship to  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  let's 
tell  Daniel  Ortega  where  he  can  get 
off  with  his  return  trip  to  Moscow 
right  after  this  House  voted  to  cut  off 
aid  last  time.  The  President  was  right 
on  El  Salvador— even  the  Washington 
Post  agrees  our  policy  has  helped 
create  a  democracy  in  that  country— 
and  I  believe  he  is  right  on  Nicaragua. 

Speaker  O'Neill  has  fought  us  all 
the  way,  but  El  Salvador's  progress 
shows  we  were  right  there.  I  hope  he 
will  Join  us  tomorrow  and  support 
McCurdy-McDade  humanitarian  aid  to 
those  who  are  giving  their  lives  for 
freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

D  1840 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  putting  some 
of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  into  his- 
torical perspective.  I  think  he  does  the 
House  a  great  service  and  he  does  the 


country  a  great  service  in  giving  us 
this  kind  of  a  background. 

The  gentleman  remembers,  as  I  do. 
when  we  were  fighting  the  Vietnam 
war  and  there  was  much  dissention 
about  the  battle  in  this  country;  that 
many  of  the  folks  who  are  today  on 
this  floor  telling  us  that  we  should  not 
carry  on  any  kind  of  action  against  the 
Communists  in  Nicaragua.  They  were 
telling  us  at  that  time  that  if  the  Viet- 
nam war  were  being  waged  in  Central 
America,  it  would  be  a  different  equa- 
tion. One  of  the  arguments  that  was 
used  all  the  time  in  the  debates  that  I 
participated  in  during  that  era  was 
that  that  was  thousands  of  miles 
away,  and  that  it  had  no  bearing  on 
us;  we  were  not  fighting  any  Idnd  of  a 
battle  that  would  in  any  way  impact 
on  us.  If  this  was  something  that  was 
taking  place  in  Central  America,  then 
we  should  worry.  But  we  ought  not 
worry  since  it  was  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now,  today,  having  had  the  Vietnam 
experience  and  having  had  us  back  out 
of  Vietnam,  they  now  come  ba^  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  say  we  ought  not 
repeat  Vietnam  in  Central  America.  In 
other  words,  having  had  us  retreat  in 
Southeast  Asia,  they  would  now  say 
that  the  lesson  of  tiiat  is  that  we 
should  retreat  in  Central  America. 

I  Just  wonder  if  the  genUonan  re- 
calls, as  I  do.  that  in  the  historic  con- 
text which  he  raised  here  with  tis  that 
the  left  was  sajrlng  totally  different 
things  at  that  time  that  they  now  tell 
us  on  Central  America. 

Idr.  LIvmOSTON.  It  seems  that 
the  left  wiU  reach  for  an  argument  to 
keep  us  out  of  that  God-bidden  war  no 
matter  where  they  go  and  no  matter 
what  type  of  aggression  or  cnvreasimi 
they  are  looking  at. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right. 
They  reach  for  arguments  saying.  "Of 
course  we  would  get  involved  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but  we  do  not  have  to 
get  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
during  Vietnam." 

a  1850 

They  also  did  haslrally  the  same 
thing  prior  to  World  War  n  and  said 
that  is  for  the  Europeans  to  determine 
on  their  own;  we  do  not  have  to  get  in- 
volved. Of  course,  we  withheld  because 
of  their  arguments. 

Now  they  are  saying,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  "No.  we  should 
not  get  involved  in  Central  America. 
We  should  leave  the  Central  Ameri- 
cans to  their  own  self-determination." 
Read  into  that  the  fact  that  if  we  had 
done  that  in  EH  Salvador  5  or  6  years 
ago.  Ea  Salvador  would  be  a  Marxist 
regime  today.  Just  like  Nicaragua  is. 
We  got  involved  and  we  helped  those 
people  economically,  not  necessarily 
militarily.  We  gave  them  some  mili- 
tary supplies.  But  they  pulled  them- 
selves up  by  their  bootstraps  and  they 
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are  succeeding,  as  the  Washington 
Post  indicates,  as  a  viable  democracy 
today  for  the  first  time  in  their  histo- 
ry. 

But  more  importantly,  again,  some 
of  these  same  people  who  are  saying 
we  should  not  get  involved  in  Central 
America  have  no  hesitation  about  get- 
ting the  United  States  Involved  in  the 
Middle  East,  or  no  hesitation  about 
sending  great  amounts  of  money  to 
Turkey  to  defend  its  borders  against 
the  Soviets.  I  happen  to  agree  with 
that  policy,  but  many  of  these  same 
people  would  vote  to  support  Turkey 
or  they  might  even  vote  to  support  Af- 
ghanistan, which  is  fighting  a  freedom 
fighter  war  over  there,  way  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world.  Yet  they  have 
blinders  on.  They  Just  do  not  see  the 
need  to  get  involved  in  Nicaragua, 
which,  of  course,  is  on  our  continent, 
only  1.200  miles  of  my  home.  New  Or- 
leans, closer  actually  to  my  home  in 
New  Orleans  than  my  home  is  to  New 
York  City  or  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  Just  think  that  it  Is  a  very  narrow 
minded  approach  that  hopefully  will 
never  come  back  to  haunt  us,  but  I 
think  the  best  way  we  can  avoid  what 
they  are  looking  at  and  what  they  pro- 
fess to  fear,  that  being  the  great  con- 
flagration between  the  East  and  West, 
is  if  we  Just  send  a  little  bit  of  money 
down  to  those  people  who  are  actually 
Nicaraguan  citizens  who  are  seeking  to 
defend  freedom  and  pluralism  and  de- 
mocracy in  their  own  country  and  who 
want  to  bring  and  branch  out  this  very 
totalitarian  government  that  exists 
there  today. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fujlher,  there  is  another  sense  of 
deja  vu  that  I  found  in  the  gentle- 
man's remaiics.  The  gentleman  point- 
ed out  that  the  left  is  also  attempting 
to  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
Contras  and  to  build  up  the  Sandinis- 
tas, and  so  on,  the  same  thing  that  was 
done  in  Vietnam.  If  we  want  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  Vietnam,  we  can  remem- 
ber the  people  marching  in  the  streets 
shouting.  "Ho,  Ho,  Ho  Chi  Minh,  We 
Are  Going  To  Help  You  Win."  and 
being  on  the  side  of  the  Communist 
government,  but  every  little  detail  of 
the  South  Vietnamese,  every  little 
scandal,  every  little  problem,  was 
highlighted  as  a  major  problem  be- 
cause, after  all.  we  were  giving  aid  to 
South  Vietnam. 

We  find  the  same  thing  now  in  Nica- 
ragua. While  they  say.  give  a  boiler- 
plate, to  "Well.  I  do  not  like  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  either,"  the  fact  is 
that  all  the  arguments  are  in  defense 
of  the  Communists  in  Nicaragua  and 
■n  of  their  arguments  about  the 
people  who  are  doing  bad  things  are 
against  the  Contras.  So  it  is  our  allies 
that  they  constantly  argue  against. 

As  I  say,  if  we  want  to  learn  lessons 
from  Vietnam,  there  is  a  sense  of  deJa 
vu  with  what  we  are  hearing  about 
Nicaragua  today. 


Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  .well  taken.  They  continuously 
ignore  ihe  atrocities  that  are  perpe- 
trated qy  the  Communist  government 
in  Nicaragua,  the  imprisoiunent,  the 
executions,  the  tortures,  the  oppres- 
sion of  religion,  and  basically  the  sup- 
pressioq  of  all  freedoms  across  the 
board,  ind  try  to  dreg  up  evidence 
against  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  notice  they  went  so  far  as  to 
come  f ofth  with  a  couple  of  pictures  of 
alleged  killings  at  the  hands  of  the 
Contras  la  few  days  ago,  but  the  Wash- 
ington 'Times  published  a  picture 
showing^  that  the  guy  who  had  come 
forward  I  with  those  pictures  was  not 
only  noti  to  be  trusted,  but  that  he  was 
totaUy  iticredlble. 

So  that  argument  was  shot  down, 
but  still  and  all.  they  concentrate  their 
efforts  lof  antagonism  against  the 
people  4^0  really  want  to  restore  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua.  It  seems  that  it 
goes  on  time  after  time  after  time. 
When  this  issue  Is  long  behind  us,  we 
will  probably  have  experienced  an  in- 
tensity of  the  undermining  of  the  de- 
mocracy in  the  Philippines.  Southeast 
Asia  will  eventually  come  back  to 
haunt  lis  as  the  Commimists  try  to 
move  into  those  bastions  around  the 
world,  and  there  is  reaUy  no  end  to  it. 
but  I  thMk  the  one  great  way  that  the 
America^  people  could  stand  up  and 
show  th^t  they  are  tired  of  this  on- 
slaught jby  the  left  to  desecrate  the 
principle  of  this  great  Nation,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  stop 
the  onslaught  is  simply  to  support  the 
Congre^  in  their  efforts  to  give  the 
money  mat  we  are  requesting  to  the 
freedom!  'ishters  so  that  they  can 
carry  on  and  do  the  Job  themselves  to 
bring  phirallsm,  and  to  bring  back 
f reedomito  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  also  interest- 
ing how  the  left  is  so  quiet  these  days 
and  El  Salvador.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned. I  think  very  vaUdly.  that  El 
Salvador  is  becoming  a  success  story, 
so  all  of  a  sudden  the  left  does  not 
want  to  talk  about  that.  Particularly 
what  they  do  not  want  to  talk  about  is 
death  squad  activity  in  El  Salvador  be- 
cause the  Government  down  there, 
with  oui>  support,  has  begun  the  proc- 
ess of  clieaiilng  that  problem  up  inso- 
far as  Government-sponsored  or  quasi- 
Govemment  sponsored  death  squad 
activity,  and  the  death  squads  are  all 
now  operating  from  the  left.  It  is  the 
Communists  who  are  pillaging 
throughout  El  Salvador,  killing  Gov- 
ernment officials  at  the  national  level, 
at  the  local  levels.  Death  squad  activi- 
ty, we  Btill  hear  reports  from  the 
human  jrights  groups  about  deaths 
that  ar^  taking  place  in  El  Salvador, 
but  it  is  the  left  that  is  perpetrating 
them,  sd  suddenly  we  do  not  want  to 
have  ant  discussion  of  the  situation  in 
El  Salvador  because  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
Communists   in   Nicaragua   who   are 


backing  the  jCommunists  in  El  Salva- 
dor who  are  I  now  engaged  in  massive 
violations  of  human  rights  through 
death  squad  Activities. 

We  become;  very  forgetful  on  the  left 
in  this  country  when  those  kinds  of  ac- 
tivities take  ^lace.  As  we  say  up  in  my 
country,  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
country,  'tis  passing  strange. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  hds  comments.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right.  I  think  it  is  significant 
that  really  ttie  only  prominent  men- 
tion of  El  Salvador  in  the  press  recent- 
ly was  to  commend  the  Salvadoran 
Government  that  we  supported,  that 
we  pulled  up  by  the  bootstraps,  which 
has  gone  off  on  its  own  and  immu- 
nized aU  of  the  children,  whether  they 
were  in  Communist  stronghold  area 
sectors  of  E]  Salvador  or  not,  immu- 
nized aU  thes  children  against  serious 
diseases. 

So  I  think  we  can  Indeed  prove  and 
point  to  a  success  story  in  El  Salvador. 
The  only  rea^n  we  can  is  because  we 
did  get  involvied  both  economically  and 
with  some  military  supplies,  but  with- 
out the  Involvement  of  U.S.  troops, 
and  those  folks  succeeded  in  bringing 
a  democracy  to  the  Salvadoran  people. 
That  is  all  we  are  trying  to  ask  for  in 
Nicaragua,  and  yet  we  are  being  op- 
posed by  the  same  folks  who,  for  the 
last  6  years,  have  opposed  us  at  every 
Juncture  wltl^  respect  to  El  Salvador. 

Mr.  GINGfUCH.  Idr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemafi  yield? 

Mr.  LIvmoSTON.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yie^  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylelcing. 

Mr.  Speako-,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  the  time  to  bring 
this  to  the  coiuntry's  attention  and  the 
House's  attention,  and  with  his  per- 
mission there  are  three  passages  in  a 
recent  book  that  I  think  are  particu- 
larly relevant  to  the  point  the  gentle- 
man is  makliK  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship betweenlthe  failures  of  the  past 
and  stopping  communism  in  other 
countries.  Tl^e  very  same  people  and 
the  very  same  ideology  that  was  blind 
to  communlsin  in  the  past  once  again 
proving  that'  its  ostrich-like  capabili- 
ties of  remaining  blind  are  true  today. 

The  book  I  want  to  quote  from  is 
"Breaking  With  Moscow."  by  Arkady 
N.  Shevchenko.  Shevchenko  is  the 
highest  rank^  Soviet  official  ever  to 
defect.  He  was  the  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations.  He  had 
worked  closely  with  Gromyko,  and  he 
wrote  this  book  which  has  recently 
been  on  the  best  seller  list.  I  think  it 
makes  three  points  that  I  think  are 
well  worth  our  considering  as  Ameri- 
cans. He  says  on  the  very  last  page, 
and  I  quote: 

The  U.S.  soi^etimes  lacks  the  steadiness 
to  deal  persuasively  with  the  Soviets.  Its 
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policy  toward  the  Soviet  tJnion  seems  to 
jump  from  extreme  to  extreme. 

The  point  he  is  making  here  is, 
again,  that  the  very  people  who  were 
unsteady  in  Vietnam  and  were  un- 
steady in  El  Salvador  are  unsteady  in 
Nicaragua,  and  they  cannot  quite  seem 
to  bring  themselves  to  try  to  stop  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  I  think  this  is 
very  hard  for  Americans  to  accept  in 
the  world  we  live  in,  but  we  have  here 
the  word  of  the  highest  ranking  Soviet 
ever  to  defect: 

If  American  leaders  do  not  forget  an  old 
and  still  true  lesson,  what  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  understand  best  is  military  and 
economic  might,  energetic  political  convic- 
tion, strength  of  will.  If  the  West  cannot 
confront  the  Soviets  with  equal  determina- 
tion, Moscow  will  continue  to  play  the  bully 
around  the  globe. 

I  think  that  is  an  important  concept. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 


D  1900 


BREAKING  WITH  MOSCOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gihgrich] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
not  take  all  my  time,  but  I  want  to  go 
on  and  point  out,  to  build  on  the  case 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Livingston]  was  making,  that  when 
you  look  at  the  question,  as  Mr.  Shev- 
chenko suggested  to  us  on  page  370  of 
his  book  that  we  need  to  recognize  the 
Soviets  will  react  to  energetic  political 
conviction  and  strength  of  will,  and 
you  then  listen  to  the  debate  from 
what  I  would  call  leftwing  ostriches  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  being  fur- 
ther away  from  the  values  and  the 
strengths  and  the  determination  and 
consistency  that,  in  fact,  one  would 
expect  if  you  were  in  the  Kremlin 
asking.  "What  are  the  Americans 
going  to  do?"  and  if  you  listen  to 
excuse  after  excuse  and  to  the  failure 
of  the  ostrich  wing  of  the  American 
society  to  leam  any  lessons  about  com- 
munism. 

Let  me  make  two  other  points.  We 
on  our  side,  I  believe,  would  draw  the 
argument  that  there  are  certain  les- 
sons of  the  dangers  of  communism 
that  we  should  have  learned  from 
Cuba  and  from  Fidel  Castro,  and 
Shevchenko  reinforces  these  lessons. 

When  people  say  to  me,  "Why  are 
you  worried  about  Nicaragua?  That  is 
a  tiny  country,"  these  are  the  same 
people  who  said  earlier,  "Why  are  you 
worried  about  Cuba?  It  is  a  tiny 
island." 

Let  me  read  two  quotes  from  Shev- 
chenko's  memory  of  his  experience  of 
trying  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Cuba  in  the  context  of  Cuba's  role  in 


the  world.  He  makes  this  point,  for  ex- 
ample—and I  quote  from  page  143— 
"Gradually,  however,  the  Kremlin 
became  more  sympathetic  to  Cuba's 
contention  that  Socialist  revolution  in 
Latin  America  should  be  accomplished 
by  military  rather  than  peaceful 
means." 

Now,  the  meaning  of  this  assertion  is 
very  simple,  and  I  say  this  to  all  my 
friends  on  the  left  who  keep  on  get- 
ting up  and  saying,  "Look  how  much 
poverty  there  is.  Look  how  much  diffi- 
culty there  is  with  people  not  having 
adequate  food,  adequate  housing,  and 
adequate  education."  The  reality  is 
that  communism  can  be  imposed  by 
military  force,  that  Castro  is  dedicat- 
ed. Just  as  Adolf  Hitler  was,  to  the  su- 
premacy of  military  force,  and  that 
the  use  of  force  to  impose  communism 
is  a  key  characteristic  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  of  Fidel  Castro,  of  the  Cuban 
Communists,  and  now  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Commiuiists. 

Why,  then,  do  we  have  to  be  vigi- 
lant? Why  then  do  we  have  to  worry? 

Let  me  again  quote  from  page  272, 
talking  about  the  years  of  American 
weakness.  Shevchenko  was  in  Moscow 
when  Vietnam  was  lost.  He  was  in  the 
Foreign  Ministry  watching  the  Soviet 
Union  react  to  a  Congress  which  had 
lost  its  way  and  had  lost  its  will.  He 
was  there  when  the  Soviets  could  not 
believe  how  ostrich-like  the  American 
left  was  in  avoiding  the  realities  of  the 
Soviet  system  and  of  the  dangers  of 
communism  in  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  what  he  said  happened  after 
the  American  Congress  collapsed  in  its 
wlU  to  resist  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
after  we  sent  signals  of  weakness.  This 
is  in  talking  with  Kuznetsov,  a  senior 
Soviet  leader 

"How  did  we  persuade  the  Cubans  to  pro- 
vide their  conttngent?"  I  asked  Kuznetaov. 

He  laughed.  After  acknowledging  that 
Castro  might  be  playing  his  own  game  In 
sending  about  20,000  troops  to  Angola.  Kua- 
netaov  told  me  that  the  idea  for  the  large- 
scale  military  operation  had  originated  in 
Havana,  not  Moscow.  It  was  startling  infor- 
mation. As  I  later  discovered,  it  was  also  a 
virtual  secret  in  the  Soviet  capital.  Certain- 
ly, Western  analysts  had  assumed  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  had  airlifted  Cuban  sol- 
diers to  Angola  to  help  Neto  defeat  the 
Western  and  Chinese-supported  factions  of 
Savlmbi  and  Roberto,  had  called  on  its  Car- 
ibbean ally  for  what  proved  to  be  crucial  as- 
sistance. 

Why  had  the  Cubans  volunteered?  First, 
they  badly  needed  to  boost  revolutionary 
fervor  at  home.  More  and  more  Cubans  had 
become  disillusioned  with  Castro's  regime 
and  its  chronic  economic  distress.  Second, 
Castro  stUl  cherished  the  idea  of  himself  as 
a  great  international  figure.  His  early  ef- 
forts to  spread  revolution  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica—the obsession  of  his  firebrand  comrade 
Che  Guevara— had  gone  against  more  con- 
servative Soviet  advice  to  concentrate  on 
first  establishing  a  healthy  domestic  econo- 
my and  on  mending  relations  with  his  coun- 
try's neighbors. 

By  1975,  however,  Moscow  was  welcoming 
and  encouraging  Cuba's  adventurism.  Orow- 
ing  Soviet  military  strength  prompted  the 


Kremlin  to  take  a  more  decisive  role  in  AM- 
ca's  struggles  than  had  Iteen  passible  tiefore. 

Contrary  to  the  current  ^ilrit  of  Soviet- 
American  relations,  the  Politburo  was  deter- 
mined to  push  ahead  in  Africa  without 
taking  American  opinion  into  account. 
Cuban  suooeases  had  convinced  many  in 
Moscow  that  the  United  State*  lacked  will 
in  Africa.  Aft«r  it«  humiliation  in  Vietnam 
In  197S,  America  was  increadiigly  portrayed 
by  party  militants  as  a  diminished  rival  in 
the  Third  World  Although  some  experts 
took  a  more  cautious  line,  the  Soviet  leaders 
judged  that  In  addition  to  the  "Vietnam 
syndrome,"  the  United  States  now  had  an 
"Angola  syndrome.". 

Moreover.  1976  was  a  Presidential  election 
year,  a  contributing  factor  in  the  timing  of 
Soviet  offensive  actions.  The  prevailing  view 
within  the  Foreign  Ministry  was  that  Amer- 
ica was  far  more  concerned  about  Its  inter- 
nal politics  than  anything  to  do  with  Africa. 
"Once  again  the  Yankees  have  handcuffed 
themselves  for  most  of  the  year— they  won't 
be  lo<Alng  at  us."  was  a  cheerful  boast  of 
confidence  I  heard  from  more  than  one 
Soviet  of  f  iciaL 

That  is  from  page  272,  "Breaking 
with  Moscow,"  by  Aiicady  Shev- 
chenko, the  highest  ranking  Soviet  of- 
ficial ever  to  defect 

Now,  my  challenge  to  my  ostrich 
friends  on  the  left,  people  who  are 
well-meaning  and  sincere  but  remark- 
ably naive,  is:  How  many  defectors  do 
you  have  to  hear  from?  How  many 
Soviet  high  officials  do  you  have  to 
leam  from?  How  many  occasions  of 
American  faUtire  does  there  have  to 
be? 

If  Vietnam  was  not  successful  in  con- 
vincing you  that  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies  were  not  nice  people,  if  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Cambodian  people  did  not 
convince  you  that  the  Communists 
were  not  nice  people,  if  the  fact  that 
today  there  is  a  Vietnamese  Army 
firing  into  Thailand  does  not  convince 
you  that,  in  fact,  dominoes  do  fall, 
what  about  the  experiences  of  Shev- 
chenko himself?  When  a  Soviet  high 
official  tells  you  flatly  that  Castro  is 
the  enemy  of  America,  that  Cuba  was 
systematically  seeking  ways  to  mili- 
tarily expand  communism,  not  to  ex- 
ploit poverty,  not  to  worry  about 
human  rights,  not  to  deal  with  diffi- 
culties in  Central  America,  but  to  sys- 
tematically use  military  force  in  Latin 
America  and  Africa,  at  what  point 
then  do  you  have  to  recognize  that 
maybe  Mr.  Shevchenko  is  correct  in 
saying  "The  United  States  sometimes 
lacks  the  steadiness  needed  to  deal 
persuasively  with  the  Soviets"? 

What  I  am  saying  tonight  and  what 
I  have  said  in  recent  days  and  will  say 
again  in  the  future  is  very  uncomfort- 
able for  some  of  our  ostrich  friends  to 
leam.  The  very  nature  of  ostriches 
makes  them  wish  to  deny  reality,  and 
when  it  is  brought  to  their  attention 
again  and  again,  they  find  it  painfuL 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  last 
page  of  Shevchenko's  book,  because  it 
is  the  key  to  why  I  hope  that  people 
will  look  to  Grenada  this  fall  and  why 
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we  will  take  the  week  of  October  26 
and  use  it  as  a  week  not  only  to  cele- 
brate the  liberation  of  Greiuula  but  to 
study  Leninism. 

Shevchenko  said  this: 

Plain  truth  Is  the  most  effective  weapon 
•cainst  the  falsehoods  on  which  the  Soviet 
system  is  built,  the  myths  about  itself  it  has 
been  all  to  successful  in  spreading  around 
the  world.  Truth  is  also  the  one  force  that 
can  dispel  the  secrecy  behind  which  the 
Soviet  leaders  hide  the  reality  of  their 
system  and  their  intentions. 

That  is  on  page  370.  in  his  epUogue 
as  he  closed  his  book. 

Now.  what  is  the  plain  truth?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  the  Nicaraguan 
Oovemment  is  a  Conununist  govern- 
ment, that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment is  systematically  allied  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  are  already 
waging  war  against  Guatemala.  Hon- 
duras, and  El  Salvador.  The  three 
guerrilla  armies  in  each  of  those  coun- 
tries are  headquartered  in  Nicaragua, 
and  we  know  they  get  training  in  Cuba 
and  they  get  Soviet  military  equip- 
ment by  way  of  Cuba  to  Nicaragua  and 
then  on  to  their  neighbors.  We  know 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Oovemment  are  not  only  Communists 
but  they  are  proud  to  call  themselves 
Marxist-Leninists. 

Listen  to  what  Shevchenko  says  of 
Leninism: 

...  in  effect  a  new  religion  has  emerged  in 
the  n.S.S.R..  a  religion  that  flourishes  as 
did  the  old  Orthodox  faith  in  times  past. 
The  new  religion,  of  course,  is  Leninism. 

Shevchenko  goes  on  to  quote  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  3, 
1984.  from  an  article  by  Richard  Har- 
wood.  in  which  Harwood  says: 

It  Is  a  religion  sustained  by  a  profound 
faith  in  a  beneficent  Father,  Vladimir  Dyich 
Lenin.  As  Christ  (is)  to  Christians,  as  Mu- 
hammad (is)  to  Moslems.  Lenin  to  this  soci- 
ety is  a  holy  prophet  and  guide,  not  divine 
perhaps,  but  more  than  mortaL  To  believe 
otherwise— to  dissent  from  Leninist  ortho- 
dozy— is  the  new  heresy. 

D  1910 

Now,  what  are  Shevchenko  and  Har- 
W(x>d  telling  us?  They  are  telling  us 
that  to  be  a  Leninist  is  to  believe  in  a 
system  of  values  that  is  fairly  clear 
cut,  fairly  decisive  and  around  which  a 
semlrellglous  cult  is  built. 

And  what  does  Iienlnlsm  sajr?  It  says, 
first,  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
state  and  Leninist  followers  to  be  at 
war  with  America  and  the  West. 

It  says,  second,  that  as  long  as  there 
is  freedom  In  the  West,  there  can  be 
no  true  peace  because  we  are  by  defini- 
tion a  threat  to  the  survival  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship. 

It  says,  third,  that  they  are  endowed 
with  the  moral  right  and  duty  to  lie  to 
Americans. 

In  fact.  Ironically.  Lenin  called  the 
leading  Soviet  newspaper,  Pravda. 
which  means  truth  and  when  asked 
how  he  would  explain  that  one  time. 


he  sald.[  "You  must  remember,  I  am 
the  edltbr  of  truth.  I.  therefore,  am  In 
charge  <  f  truth  and  truth  is  by  defini- 
tion whi  1 1  write." 

In  tht  t  setting,  it  Is  mn^j^ng  to  me 
that  Ori  ega.  the  dictator  of  Nicaragua, 
a  Comn  unist  leader,  a  self -proclaimed 
Marxist- Leninist,  when  he  decided  to 
go  to  M  Mcow  after  the  last  time  this 
House  ( efeated  aid  for  the  freedom 
fighters  I  seemed  to  shocdt  some  of  our 
more  Ostrich-like  Members.  They 
could  not  quite  believe  that  a  Commu- 
nist Nicaraguan  who  had  been  to 
Moscow  on  several  occwslons  would  be 
so  arrogant  as  to  rush  back  to  Moscow 
as  soon  as  we  defeated  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters. 

One  s^d  to  me  in  the  hall  that  he 
could  all  least  have  waited  a  week,  a 
sign  which  I  thought  indicated  the 
length  of  time  It  takes  an  ostrich  to 
bury  its, head  in  the  sand  again,  since 
apparently  had  he  gone  after  the  week 
was  up,  the  ostriches  would  not  have 
noticed,  but  by  leaving  too  early,  the 
ostrich^  could  not  avoid  seelnig  the 
Commu]  list  go  back  to  Moscow. 

The  q  lestlon  I  would  ask  of  our  os- 
tiich-llk«  friends  as  they  prepare  to 
vote  toniorrow  is  simply  this.  If  tomor- 
row nig^t  you  defeat  aid  to  the  free- 
dom fighters.  If  tomorrow  night  you 
succeed  in  handicapping  your  own 
country  by  imposing  on  it  rules  which 
the  Soviet  KGB  will  not  follow,  rules 
which  the  Cuban  secret  police  will  not 
follow,  rules  which  no  terrorist  will 
foUow:  l|y  crippling  only  America  tO' 
morrow  jnlght.  If  you  pass  the  Boland 
amendment,  by  weakening  only  Amer- 
ica, whsit  then  will  you  do  on  Thurs- 
day moinlng  If  Ortega  visits  Moscow 
again  or  If  Borge.  the  head  of  the 
secret  pfllce,  decides  to  visit  his  friend 
Qadhaf Ij'  in  Libya,  what  then  wlU  you 
say?  Wii  you  be  shocked  again? 

How  dften  do  you  really  expect  the 
American  people  to  believe  the  os- 
trlch-llke  plea  that  you  did  not  know, 
you  did  pot  realize,  you  did  not  under- 
stand?   I 

The  fact  is  quite  simple.  The  Nicara- 
guan Commiuiist  Government  is  the 
enemy  of  the  United  States.  The  Nica- 
raguan Communist  Government  is  an 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Cas- 
tro's Ci^ML  The  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nist goVtemment  is  already  waging  a 
war  against  its  neighbors.  The  Nicara- 
guan Ccanmunlst  government  is  build- 
ing a  l|.000-foot  runway  for  an  air- 
field a  iieter  thick,  strong  enough  to 
carry  ^viet  bombers,  an  airfield 
which  ntakes  sense  only  If  Nicaragua  is 
an  ally  bf  the  Soviet  Union. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  have  a  chance  in 
this  Hotjse  to  vote  either  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters  fight  for  their  own 
lives  in  Central  America  or  to  strangle 
freedom  by  cutting  them  off. 

Tomorrow  we  will  have  a  chance  in 
this  Hofse  to  vote  to  at  least  allow  the 
American  side  to  have  as  much 
strength  In  Central  America  as  the 
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Communist  s  de.  or  as  some  of  our  os- 
trich friends  would  have  us,  we  will 
vote  to  crlpile  the  Americans,  while 
the  Commun  sts  are  uninhibited. 

This  may  well  be  the  most  Important 
vote  since  Democratic  President  Harry 
Truman  came  to  this  Congress  In  1947 
and  outlined  the  nature  of  commu- 
nism and  asked  for  our  help  in  order 
to  stop  communism  in  Greece  and 
Turkey.  , 

It  is  my  hope  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  will  have  looked  at  the 
Grenada  documents  and  lessons  they 
teach  before  yotlng. 

that  every  Member  of 

have  looked  at  the 

With   Moscow"    by 

>f  ore  voting. 

at  the  Grenada  docu- 

are  published  by  our 


It  is  my  ho 
this  House 
book. 
Shevchenko  1 

To  not  ic 
ments,  which 


State  £>epartment,  to  not  have  any 
idea  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
about  commtmism  from  documents  we 
captured  in  liberating  that  island,  to 
not  study  SHevchenko's  work,  to  not 
appreciate  the  scale  of  the  threat  to 
this  country  and  to  still  vote  to  cripple 
American  forces  first,  to  cripple  Amer- 
ica's allies  f  Inst,  would  In  my  Judgment 
be  an  act  of  such  amaring  Irresponsi- 
bility, of  such  blindness  to  commu- 
nism, that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
Member  could  willfully  act  In  igno- 
rance. I 

So  I  hope  Ih  the  next  few  hours  that 
every  Member  who  Is  considering 
voting  for  thfc  Boland  amendment  will 
look  first  at  I  the  historical  record  of 
the  Grenada  documents,  of  the  per- 
sonal testimony  of  the  highest  ranking 
Soviet  offlclall  ever  to  defect,  and  then 
will  look  secbnd  at  the  nature  of  the 
American  people. 

There  was  one  unfortunate  letter 
sent  out  last  week  by  a  Member  of  this 
House,  who  I  wlU  not  name  because  he 
is  not  on  the  floor  and  I  have  not  had 
time  to  invite  him  to  be  here,  but  In 
which  he  clafened  the  American  people 
were  against  iour  policy  in  Nicaragua. 

I  have  sent  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  containing  far  more  accurate  in- 
formation fiiom  public  opinion  polls 
which  proves  rather  conclusively  that 
the  AmericaQ  people  on  the  big  issues 
do  in  fact  haf e  a  pretty  good  sense  and 
are  In  fact  on  the  side  of  freedom. 
Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cares  about  global  domination,  not 
Just  national  [security.  That  is  almost  6 
out  of  every  {10  Americans  has  a  clear 
sense  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  In  fact 
interested  14  dominating  the  whole 
world,  not  iakt  protecting  its  borders. 

Elgthy-thrce  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  either  a  severe  or  moderate 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  United 
States  and  to  American  interests.  That 
is  8  out  of  every  10  people. 

Eighty  pett^nt  of  the  American 
people  are  aware  that  Cuba  is  Commu- 
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nlst  and  a  very  high  percentage  be- 
lieve that  Cuba  is  a  real  threat  to  its 
neighbors. 

Not  as  many  Americans  as  yet  luiow 
about  Nicaragua,  but  I  would  say  to 
my  ostrich  friends,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  Over  the  next  year  or  two 
as  the  country  comes  to  understand 
that  Nicaragua  is  Communist,  as  the 
country  comes  to  understand  that 
Nicaragua  is  allied  with  Castro  and 
that  Nicaragua  and  the  Communists 
are  allied  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
same  general  principles  will  apply  to 
the  country's  beliefs. 

When  informed  that  Nicaragua  is 
Communist,  a  clear  plurality,  49  per- 
cent of  the  American  people,  based 
only  on  that  additional  information, 
were  willing  to  support  American  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers. 

I  suggest  to  our  friends  who  in  an  os- 
trich-like way  have  been  neglecting  or 
ignoring  the  lessons  and  dangers  of 
communism  that  before  you  vote,  you 
should  look  at  the  historical  record  of 
the  Grenada  documents,  the  personal 
testimony  of  Mr.  Shevchenko,  and  fi- 
nally, you  should  look  back  to  your 
own  constituents.  You  should  go  home 
and  ask  them,  because  I  think  you  will 
find  they  are  truly  concerned  about  a 
12,000-foot  Soviet  runway  within  easy 
distance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  about 
another  Communist  dictatorship  in  a 
<»untry,  Nicaragua,  which  is  closer  to 
Miami  than  Miami  is  to  Washington, 
DC.  and  about  the  notion  that  Ameri- 
can Representatives  would  be  willing 
to  cripple  the  American  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  when  the  Soviet  KGB 
is  unhindered,  would  be  willing  to  crip- 
ple the  American  forces  in  helping 
freedom  fighters  when  the  Cuban 
Communists  would  be  unhindered, 
would  be  willing  to  cripple  America's 
efforts  to  defend  freedom,  when  the 
Soviet  effort  to  expand  slavery  would 
be  unhindered. 

In  that  setting,  I  suggest  that  tomor- 
row's vote  may  well  be  one  of  the  most 
decisive  in  American  history. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FncHAif)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Strattoh.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pamktta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnuhzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  ScBROEDER.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Spratt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoiTZALKZ.  tat  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LiPiHSKi,  for  5  minutes,  June  12. 


Mr.  GoMZAUZ.  for  60  minutes.  June 
12. 

Mr.  GoiTZALXK.  for  60  minutes.  June 
13. 

Mr.  Fbamk,  for  60  minutes.  June  18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DiLat)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  June 
12. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  June 
13. 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Wauocr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  AoConf.  immediately  after  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Dicks  on  H.R.  2577.  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Livingston,  on  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  on  H.R.  2577  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas,  inmiediately 
after  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Wright]  on  H.R. 
2577,  with  respect  to  Ciistoms,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  today. 

Mr.  SiuANDER,  following  Bfr.  Davis 
and  prior  to  acceptance  of  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Studds]  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  HJl.  2577. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DxLat)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  COMBEST. 

Mr.  Mtxrs  of  Indiana. 

Blr.  RiNALOO. 

Mr.  CoNTK  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Sknsenbrkhnkr. 
Mr.  Beexotbr. 
Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  GOODLINQ. 

Mr.  OiNCRicH  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Laoomarsino. 
Mr.  MoNSON. 

Mr.  SlUAHIMB. 
Mr.  BOEHLBRT. 

Mr.  Chafpie. 
Mr.  Coble. 
Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Brothill. 

Mr.  Grotbero. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Feighan)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ranoxl  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  I>oroan  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  LirarsKi. 

Mr.  Kastknmeixr. 

Mrs.  Bxtrton  of  California  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mi.  Yatron. 

lix.  ToRRicELU  In  three  instances. 
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SCHUMER. 

Panetta. 

Stark. 

Murphy. 

SoLARz  In  two  instances. 

RODINO. 

Fasczll  in  two  instances. 

Vento. 

Moakley. 

Stuods  in  three  instances. 

Bedell. 

CoELHO  In  two  Instances. 

Anthony  in  three  Instances. 

Howard. 

Market  in  two  instances. 

Stratton. 

Wazman. 

EbRTEL  of  liilchlgan. 

Levine  of  California. 

Delltims. 

Traxler. 

Pepper. 

Oberstar. 

Daschle  in  five  Instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  June  12.  1985.  at 
10  ajn.). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1454.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
laUon  to  amend  section  139(b)  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  exempt  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  from  the  contact  award 
report  requirement  in  two  additional  in- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1455.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chalnnan.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  tranamltttng  the  flacal  year 
1984  annual  rqxirt,  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
July  31.  1945,  chapter  341.  sectkm  0(a)  (88 
State.  2336);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urtwn  Affairs. 

1456.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  a  urmlannnal  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Inspector  Ocneral.  pur- 
suant to  Public  t«w  0S-45X  section  S(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1467.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AMiatant 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  modify  the  Privacy  Act  systema. 
pursuant  to  S  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Cran- 
mlttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1458.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Administration  and  Resources 
Management.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  notice  of  the  deletion 
of  a  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  S  U^SC. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1450.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Ofsnenl  for  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  five  new  systems  of  records,  pursu- 
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int  to  5  VJ&.C.  Wialoy,  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooreniment  Openttonr 

1460.  A  letter  {Mm  the  Deputy  Avlstant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  trmnsnltUnc  a  report 
oo  an  altered  ayatem  of  reetwda.  purauant  to 
S  UAC.  SSSa(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  OpeimUona. 

1461.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Anlatant 
Secretary  for  Land  and  ICInerala  Manace- 
ment.  Department  of  the  Interior,  trananit- 
tlnc  a  report  on  Implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oil  and  Oaa  Royalty  Manacement  Act 
of  1M3.  pursuant  to  Public  Lav  97-451.  sec- 
tion 303(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Inaular  Affairs. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transnitting  a  list  of  geological 
surveys  conducted  outside  the  naUonal 
domain,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  87-636.  sec- 
tion 3  (88  Stat.  1971):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1463.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  significant  aetloas  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  (OPM), 
pursuant  to  5  VAC  1309(b):  to  the  C:om- 
mittee  on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 

1464.  A  letter  from  the  Special  Counsel. 
VJ&.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  trans- 
mitting the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Tranaportatian's  investigation 
into  allegations  of  improprieties  by  an  attor- 
ney employed  by  the  Federal  Aviatkm  Ad- 
ministration, pursuant  to  5  UJLC. 
1306(bX5KA)  (93  Stat  113S):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  CtvQ  Service. 

1465.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administra- 
tion for  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  purraant 
to  Public  Law  88-365.  section  4<hKI)  (92 
Stat.  3738);  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Tranapottatiaa. 

1466.  A  letter  ftam  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Ctvfl  Works).  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Lumber  River  Basin.  North  (Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1467.  A  letter  ftom  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  report  an  Department  of  De- 
fense Procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  October  1984  through 
February  1985.  pursuant  to  SBA.  secUon 
10(d):  to  the  Ooumittee  on  Small  Budneas. 

1468.  A  letter  firom  the  Acting  VA.  Trade 
Representative,  tranmitttng  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  foreign  industrial  targeting 
and  remedies  for  such  targeting  on  the 
automobile  and  computer  industries,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  lAW  98-573,  aecUon  625  (98 
Stat.  3043):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 


1460.  A  letter  flom  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  called  Foster 
C^are  Amendments  of  1985;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  "BHIA  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  ntennce  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mrs.  BURTON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  195.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  omsideratlon  of  HJl.  99.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  improvement  of  natural  and  cul- 


tural resources  located  on  puUlc  or  Indian 
landsjand  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99- 
166).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  IHALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Housf  Resolution  196.  Resolution  provliUng 
for  tlie  consideration  of  Hit.  1409,  a  UU  to 
authorise  certain  construction  at  military 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  and  for 
other  jpuiposes  (Kept.  No.  99-167).  Referred 
to  thoHouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  DINOiaJL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  1650.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  99-168).  Referred  to  the 
Comi^ttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  bf  the  Union. 

Mr. !  NICHOLS:  Committee  cm  Armed 
Servl^s.  HJl.  3397.  A  bill  to  limit  the  pay- 
ment lof  costs  to  defense  contractors:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  99-169).  Referred  to 
the  O^Mnmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


S^JBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A 
REPORTED  BILL 

Un4er  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing a«tion  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

The.  Ckunmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  dis- 
charged from  fiulher  consideration  of  HJt 
1453:  H.R.  1453  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unlom 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Unf  er  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  Aile  XX 11,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introdu(%d  and  Severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BCr.  St  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 
I  Mr.  Wtlik.  Mr.  Fauktkot,  Mr.  L*- 
I  Falcb.  Mr.  LoMDim,  Mr.  Oascia.  BCr. 
I  ScHUiOB.  Mr.  FiAHK.  Mr.  Lkhmah  of 
I  California.  Mr.  Cooraa.  Mr.  Mamtor. 
\  and  Mr.  Dima  of  California): 
HJli  3707.  A  bai  to  authorise  certain 
interstate  acquisitions  of  deiMsitory  institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Banldng.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1  ly  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Toimo  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Bbkaux.  Mr. 
MoooT,  Mr.  McCAn,  Mr.  Lslaiid. 
Mr.  Fascbx,  BIr.  fjAOOMABsnio.  Mr. 
Hatu.  Mr.  Aimisws.  Mr.  Lojaii,  Mr. 
Tomo  of  Missouri.  Mr.  litaMom  of 
Utah,  Mr.  ScRniin.  Mr.  Solais.  Mr. 
Hotto,  Mr.  HucxABT,  Mr.  Wxlsok, 
Mr.  ExoLiaK.  Mr.  Baaxoii  of  Traas. 
Mr.  POBTia,  Mr.  Onsom,  Mr.  Joms 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ixbmaii  of  Flori- 
da, and  Mr.  Hamshi)  : 
3708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bfineral 
Leasidg  Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the 
movei  lent  of  coal  over  public  luds.  and  for 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  in  erior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Public 
Work!  and  Transportation. 
1  ly  Mr.  ANTHONY: 
HJl|  3709.  A  biU  to  provide  for  two  addi- 
[members  of  the  Prospective  Payment 
tent  Commission;  to  the  Committee 

and  Means. 
ly  Mr.  ASPIN: 

3710.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  10,  United 

Code,  to  strengthen  the  position  of 

of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 

refoni  the  operation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

Staff :jto  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  BIAOOI* 

H.R.  2711.'  A  blU  to'amend  UUe  IV  of  the 

Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  to  improve 


HRi 


Uonali 


the  availaljQity  of  student  swistanrf  for 
part-time  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
TMitratlon  and  Labor. 

By   1^  BIAOOI   (for   himself.   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Rihaldo): 
HJl.  3714.  A  UU  to  amend  the  finployee 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to 
plans  to  allow  participation 
nearing  normal  retirement 
low  benefit  accrual  by  partid- 
itinue  past  normal  retirement 
amend  the  Age  Discrimination 
^ent  Act  of  1967  to  extend  its  ap- 
emidoyees  who  have  attained 
r.  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
r.  and  Ways  and  Means. 
BOUCHER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  EBWAaos  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Bboiaii): 
HJl.  3713i  A  bm  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  certain  provisions 
pertaining  lo  restitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judidary. 
By  Mi  BXTRTON  of  Indiana: 
HJl.  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  6f  1977  to  require  State  agencies 
to  carry  out  a  woikfare  program  applicable 
to  houselKilds  participating  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture.      ' 

By  Mr.  DASCHUI: 
HJl.  2715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1^9  to  provide  price  support  for 
""""'""'"         ■    1993  crops  of  wheat  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 

DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
A  bOl  to  amend  Utles  n  and 
Social  Security  Act  to  require 
of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
the  Secretary's  final  decision, 
hearings  required  thereunder, 
after  rommenring  proceed- 
ings beforeithe  Appeals  CouncO  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Servlcea;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mil  DTMALLT: 
HJl.  2717.  A  bOl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent jiu7  system  for  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  Dirtrictj  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee 
of  Columbia. 
EDOAR: 

A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
'er  dairy  products  to  the  Sec- 
Army  for  the  use  of  Armed 
Forces  and  |  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairsifor  use  in  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospita  Is;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mi,  ENGLISH: 
HJl.  3719  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultn  re  to  devote  certain  farmland  to 
conservatioi  i  uses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

By  Mi  ,  FRENZEL: 
HJl.  3730,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant  Act,  to  authorise  consoll- 
daUon  of  (ertaln  block  grants  to  Indian 
tribes,  and  i  or  other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the 
Commltteei  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Interi- 
or and  Insu^'  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  OARCIA: 
HJl.  3731,  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  13,  United 
States  CodcL  to  require  the  coUectlon  of  sU- 
tlstics  on  domestic  apparel  and  textUe  in- 
dustries; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service. 

ByMAGARCJIA: 
H.R.  3732i  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  requirement 
relating  to  decennial  censuses  of  drainage; 


on  the 
By 
HJl.  3711 
authority 
ration  to 
retary  of 


to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

By    Mr. .  JAC^OBS   (for   himself.    Mr. 
BTTBTOif  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Ramiltoh,  Mr.  HtLxx.  Mr.  Hnxis, 
Mr.  McCloskkt,  Mr.  Mtsrs  of  Indi- 
ana. Mr.  Shabt.  Mr.  Viscloskt,  Mr. 
Cothk.  Mr.  Dowirrr  of  New  York. 
BCr.     Fuppo.     Mr.     Gkadisom,     Bfr. 
MATSin.      Mr.     Stakk,     and     Mr. 
DuitCAH): 
HJl.  2723.  A  bill  to  permit  free  entry  into 
the  United  States  of  the  personal  effects, 
equipment,  and  other  related  arUcles  of  for- 
eign participants,  officials,  and  other  ac- 
credited members  of  delegaUons  involved  in 
the   games   of   the   Tenth   Pan  American 
Games  to  be  held  in  Indianapolis,  IN.  in 
1987:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Moorhxad): 
H.R.  3724.  A  bill  to  provide  that  filing  and 
miscellaneous   fees    for   the   U.S.    District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
collected  in  the  same  manner  as  such  fees 
are  collected  for  the  other  district  courts  in 
the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  FuquA.  Mr.  Nxlsou  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  WAucxa): 
H.R.  2725.  A  biU  to  amend  UUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  inventions  in  outer  space:  Jointly,  to 
the  (Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

H.R.  2726.'  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  a  study  on  crime  in 
domestic  and  international  conunercial  ship- 
ping, and  the  Impact  of  such  iUegal  acUvity 
on  the  commercial  shipping  industry  and 
consiuners:  JoinUy,  to  the  Committees  on 
the  Judiciary,  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.R.  2727.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  con- 
struction of  a  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  hos- 
pital in  southwest  Florida;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MKCHEL: 

H.R.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  an  addiUonal  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  central  district  of  Illinois: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONSON  (for  himaeU,  Mr. 
NxKLSOH  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  HAiiara): 

HJl.  3729.  A  bill  to  modify  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  a  certain  tract  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  fence  located  on  such  tract 
to  the  Armory  Board.  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Ck>nnecticut: 

H.R.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  with  respect  to  con- 
sumer leases  and  rental  purchase  agree- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OLIN: 

HJt.  2731.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  dairy  produc- 
tion stabilization;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  PARRIS' 

HJl.  2733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  real  property  in 
one  State  to  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  another  State;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PETRI  (for  hinaself,  and  Mr. 

JSTPOBOS): 


HJl  3733.  A  biU  to  establish  a  supplemen- 
tal higher  education  loan  program  in  which 
a  borrower's  annual  repayment  obligation  is 
dependent  upon   both   postschool   income 
level  and  borrowing  history,  and  for  other 
purposes:   Jointly,   to  the   Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RICHARDSON  (for  hlmseU, 
Mr.  DAsnafaraa.  Mr.  Bbothiu,  Mr. 
DowDT.  of  Missiasippl.  Mr.  Fnus. 
Mr.  Ratlh  M.  Hall,  Mr.  OzLxr,  Mr. 
ScaAsrca.    Mr.    Shilst.    and    Mr. 
WmrrAKB): 
HJl  2734.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  industry  to  a  more 
competitive  market,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the   Committee  on   Energy   and   Com- 
merce. 

By  BIr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Edwabos  of 
California.     Mr.     Rgiaaai.nio.     BCr. 
HuoHBa,   BCr.   Olickmaii.   BCr.   Fki- 
aHAM.  and  BCr.  Smrb  of  norlda): 
HR.  2735.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Clayton 
~Act  by  modifying  the  notification  require- 
ments andlcable   to  mergers  and  tender 
offers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By   BCr.   TAUKE   (for    himself.    BCr. 
EvAin  of  Iowa,  and  BCr.  Beoklly. 
H.R.  2736.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  28.  United 
States  (Code,  to  increase   the  number  of 
United  States  bankruptcy  judges  authorized 
to  be  appointed  for  the  northern  district  of 
Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  BCr. 
HoPKim,  BCr.  HAMUxascaiaiiT,  BCr. 
Rns,  and  BCr.  Dabchlb): 
HJ.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  Octol>er  15,  1985,  as 
"Nati<mal  Poetry  Day":  to  the  (Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  (CivQ  Service. 
By  BCr.  (COUGHUN: 
B.J.  Res.  312.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  13,  1985.  as  "NaUonal  Neighborhood 
Crime  Watch  Diay";  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvfl  S«vlce. 

By  BCr.  GINGRICH  (for  himaeU.  and 
BCr.  Skcuob): 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  beginning  October  30, 
1985,  as  "The  Lessons  of  Grenada  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service.         

By  BCr.  SEIBERUNG: 
H.  Res.  197.  Resolution  authorizing  print- 
ing of  the  transcript  of  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
incident  to  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  the 
Honorable  BCorris  K.  Udall;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUows: 

IIM.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  BCaryland.  rela- 
tive to  change  in  the  Washington  BCetropoli- 
tan  Area  Transit  Authority  Compact;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

155.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to  economic 
welfare  in  Delaware;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  (dause  1  of  rule  xxii. 


BCrs.  BURTON  of  California  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  2737)  for  the  relief  of  Demetrtos 
Theodoropulos;  to  the  CommiUee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HR.  2:  BCr.  Moodt,  BCr.  Solabz,  BCr.  SmTR 
of  FloiMa,  BCr.  Slattkbt,  BCr.  GoABm,  BCr. 
Bbtamt.  BCr.  HnoHXS.  BCr.  Laittos.  BCr.  A«- 
DBBsoH,  BCr.  Rom,  BCr.  Tobbbs,  and  BCr. 
Whitbhdbst. 

HJL  21:  BCr.  Cobtb,  BCr.  Wolr.  BCr. 
BCoGbath.  and  BCr.  Pdbsbll. 

HJl.  75:  BCr.  Valkbtiir  and  Mr.  DcLat. 

HJl.  76:  BCr.  Valxhtiiis  and  BCr.  Shum- 
wat. 

H  Jl.  97:  BCr.  Cbais. 

HR.  376:  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HR.  370:  BCr.  Bbbmaji.  BCr.  BCABTimz.  and 
BCr.  MoaaisoM  of  Connecticut. 

H.R.  382:  BCr.  CooBiBB.  BCr.  Lowxt  of 
Washington,  BCrs.  lAom.  BCr.  Laookabsiwo. 
BCr.  MnarHT,  BCr.  Kumnss.  BCr.  BCav- 
aouLBB,  BCs.  KARoa.  BCr.  WHiiaMuasT.  BCr. 
Yoimc  of  Florida.  BCr.  Guckmah.  BCr. 
FUttio.  BCr.  BCiLLO  of  Washington.  BCs.  BCi- 
KUiSKi,  BCr.  GnoaicH,  BCr.  Hoghss.  BCr. 
Fazio,  BCr.  Oxixr,  BCr.  Ribsb,  BCr.  Sbhsbii- 
BBKHHsa,  BCr.  Nbal,  BCr.  Mohtoombbt,  BCr. 
Whitlxt,  BCr.  Daschlb.  BCr.  DomnLLT,  BCr. 
AcxzaMAK,  BCr.  Rbd,  BCr.  Wisa,  BCrs. 
ScHMBnixB,  BCr.  CuiKBB.  BCr.  Taukz.  snd 
BCr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma. 

HJl.  443:  BCr.  Kijm». 

HJl.  469:  BCr.  OmassT. 

HJl.  538:  BCr.  Wtuxun  and  BCr.  Wsiaa. 

HJl.  598:  BCr.  Dtmaixt.  BCr.  Dowhbt  of 
New  York.   BCr.   I^labs.  BCr.  FkABK. 
Akaxa.  BCr.  TowBa.  BCr.  Ixvni  of  ] 
BCr.  LiOBTrooT,  BCr.  Moibisoh  of 
cut.  BCr.  IBBLAHO.  BCr.  Hotxb.  BCr. 
BCr.  Fawzll.  BCr.  BCitcbbll.  BCr. 
BCr.  Amdosob.  and  BCr.  BCabtibbz. 

HJl.  704:  BCr.  BCillbb  of  Ohio.  BCr.  Bubtob 
of  Indiana,  BCr.  Bn-iBABis.  BCr.  Pobtb.  BCr. 
WALaatB.  BCr.  Dibbt  Smrh.  and  BCr. 
Dabbbb. 

HJl.  760:  BCr.  Yatbs,  BCr.  Bbilbhsob,  BCrs. 
BozBu  snd  BCs.  Kattob. 

HJl.  847:  BCr.  CBunLUi,  BCrs.  Coluhs. 
BCr.  Daschlb.  BCr.  Davia.  BCr.  Ekbbsob.  BCs. 
Kaftub.  BCr.  liOWBT  of  Waahington.  BCr. 
MuBTRT,  BCr.  Obbbstab.  BCr.  Ricrabssob. 
and  BCr.  SwnmAU,. 

HJl.  880:  BCr.  Eogab. 

HJl.  891:  BCr.  Horn. 

HJl.  1031:  BCr.  Baibs. 

HJl.  1033:  BCr.  Batxs. 

HJl.  1307:  BCr.  Daschlb. 

HJl.  1346:  BCr.  Kolibb.  BCr.  Cobtb.  BCr. 
SiBAiiG.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Batbs.  BCr.  Vbbto. 
BCr.  BCABTmz.  BCr.  Niblsob  of  Utah.  BCrs. 
Bubtob  of  California.  BCr.  Zschao.  BCr. 
BCatsdi,  and  BCrs.  Vocabovicb. 

H.R.  1284:  BCr.  Moodt.  BCr.  Gabcia.  BCr. 
ToBBiCBLU.  Mr.  LtmsiiiB,  BCr.  Mubtha.  BCr. 
Tobbbs,  BCrs.  Kzbhbllt,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr. 
Bbbmab,  BCr.  Fazio,  and  BCr.  Shabp. 

HJl.  1394:  BCr.  BCibbta. 

HR.  1309:  BCr.  SsiSTBimG  and  BCr.  Edqab. 

HJl.  1345:  BCr.  Valbhtuib  and  BCr.  DbLat. 

HJl.  1357:  BCr.  BCibbta. 

HJl.  1375:  BCr.  Roz.  BCr.  Mobbisob  of  Con- 
necticut. BCr.  Doboab  of  North  Dakota,  and 
BCraBozBa. 

HJl.  1376:  BCr.  KimBXss. 

HJl.  1400:  BCr.  Ackxbmab,  BCr.  BCoClos- 
KBT,  BCr.  WoLPK,  and  BCr.  Dtmallt. 

HJl.  1468:  BCr.  Fbishab. 
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HJl.  14«T:  Mr.  8n>Kn. 

HJt.  14S2:  Mr.  MAiam. 

HJL  1616:  Mr.  Acmwuum.  Mr.  Horn.  Mr. 
Anam.  Mr.  Asm.  Mr.  McClookzt.  and 
Mr.Mmc*. 

HJi.  1666:  Mr.  Siambjuid.  Mr.  Waxmak. 
and  Mr.  Baowii  of  Calif  omia. 

BJL  1723:  Mr.  Horn. 

HJt  1770:  Mr.  Town  and  Mr.  MAsmnz. 

HJt  1796:  Mr.  Mitcbill. 

HJl.  1905:  Mr.  Tatmmi  and  Mr.  Savaok. 

HJt  1910:  Mr.  Hotel  of  Hawaii. 

HJi.  1040:  Mr.  FKocr.  Mrs.  ScmioDn. 
andMr.MmrA. 

HJl.  1965:  Mr.  Moauaoii  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  SoLABZ,  Mr.  Dowmr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Tatb.  Mr.  OooDUM.  and  Mr.  McKmnr. 

HJt  3024:  Mr.  ScnoBL 

Hit  2078:  Mr.  Rdialoo.  Mr.  Youwc  of 
Alaska,  tin.  Bbrlbt.  and  Mr.  OAasDi . 

HJt  2116:  Mr.  Koltbl 

HJt  2119:  Mr.  Jbtouw  and  Mr.  Souuo. 

HJt  2137:  Mr.  Jacois. 

HJt  2162:  Mr.  DkWno. 

HJt  2236:  Mr.  Baud.  Mr.  Okat  of  Illi- 
noia.  and  Mr.  McEwm. 

HJt  2262:  Mr.  Duaani. 

HJt  2277:  Mr.  Bimx  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
Oeorda. 

HJt  2326:  Mr.  Baoww  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Suaao.  and  Mr.  Lbath  of  Texas. 

HJt  2346:  Mr.  Sonmonna.  Mr.  Nikl- 
•OB  of  Utah,  and  Mtl  Lu>tb. 

HJt  3364:  Mr.  Moaaiaoa  of  Washington 
and  Ms.  <">*»«■ 

HJt  3363:  Mr.  Richaumor  and  Mr. 
Wfun. 

HJt  2397:  Mr.  Dubboi  and  Mr.  MAanmE. 

HJt  2401:  Mr.  Rotbal  and  Mrs.  Ux>ti>. 

HJt  2406:  Mr.  Sbblit.  Mr.  Owam.  Mr. 
LCACB  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rabali,  and  Mr.  Fauxt- 

BOT. 

HJt  2472:  Mr.  HoTxa.  Mr.  Posna.  Mr. 
UxtcBMLL.  Mr.  Stokb.  Mr.  Ancnrs.  Mr. 
Akaxa.  Mr.  MOAKLKT.  Mr.  Cluigxr,  Mr. 
KAsnmmn.  Mr.  MAamnc.  Mr.  WAUJuti, 
Mr.  Caii.  Mr.  Boirlot.  and  Mr.  Rotbal. 

HJt  2495:  Mtl  BBTtLKT. 

HJt  2506:  Mr.  Vxno. 

HJt  2511:  Mr.  Vmo. 

HJt  2512:  Mr.  VBito. 

HJt  2513:  Mr.  Vbmto. 

HJt  2534:  Mr.  Millbb  of  Washington. 

HJt  2526:  Mr.  Imn  of  CaUfomla  and 
Mr.  Baoww  of  CaUfomia. 

HJt  2567:  Mr.  Owm.  Mr.  Hatis.  Mr. 
Dbllums.  Mr.  Coimas.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Obat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  m  Luoo,  Mr. 
Lblaiid,  Mr.  FKAm.  Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr. 
Wnaa. 

HJt  2588:  Mr.  Obat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bns- 
taxaiitb.  Mr.  FKAifK.  Mr.  Mdibta,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  WoKiLBT.  Mr.  Hiptbl  of  Hawaii,  Mr. 
Faowtbot.  and  Mr.  Blobt. 

HJt  2591:  Mr.  Wobilbt.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Oallo.  Mr.  Fauhtbot.  Mr.  Oowdt  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  Mr.  Fkmr. 

HJt  2597:  Mr.  DioOuaboi,  Mr.  Rhialdo, 
Mr.  BoLAMD,  Mr.  Oallo,  and  Mr.  Mobbisor 
of  Connecticut 

HJt  2684:  Mr.  Hydb. 

HJt  3697:  Mr.  Dabobr,  Mr.  Hockabt,  Mr. 
Bboomfixld.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Mortooiixbt, 
and  Mr.  Bbvill. 

HJ.  Res.  41:  Mr.  Lartos. 

HJ.  Res.  144:  Ms.  Moculski,  Mr.  Millbb 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Moodt.  Mr.  Purszll, 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Vbrto.  and  Mr.  Hotxr. 

HJ.  Res.  145:  Mr.  Staroklaiiii. 

HJ.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Dascblb,  Mr.  Bzdbll, 
Mr.  Cabpxx.  Mr.  Darixl.  Mr.  Cbaio.  and  Mr. 
O'Bbibr. 

HJ.  Res.  178:  Mr.  Lkvirb  of  California, 
Mr.  OnjiAR,  and  Mr.  Siabk. 


HJ.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Bbbauz. 

HJ.Res.  222:  Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan. 

HJ.Res.  234:  Mr.  Lartos. 

H  J.  lieB.  250:  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  OiomnoR, 
Mr.  Stargxlars,  Mr.  db  la  Oabza.  Mr. 
8Tuia\  and  Mr.  Latta. 

HJ.Jles.  363:  Mr.  Chappkll,  Mr.  Foou- 
btta.  liCr.  Obotbbbo,  Mr.  ic»*»«^.  Mr. 
McCoiLUM,  Mr.  MicHBU  Mr.  Mubtha.  Mr. 
Pbicb,  Mr.  SnjAMBBB,  Mr.  Pktki.  Mr.  Rn- 
ALDO.  ftr.  Hammbbschmiot.  Mr.  Moobb.  Mr. 
HawkIrs,  Mr.  McDaob.  Mr.  BoaaKi,  Mr. 
OARRSiXTxa,  and  Mr.  Fbost. 

H  J.  iRes.  387:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mis.  Bbhtlbt. 
Mr.  BgBMAR.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mis. 
BoxBB,  Mr.  Bustamartb,  Mr.  Camfbill,  Mr. 
Cabtx^  Mr.  Cabb,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Cortx. 
Mr.  Di»ub,  Mr.  DxLLtTia.  Mr.  DbWirx.  Mr. 
DioOdARoi,  Mr.  DixoR,  Mr.  Doroar  of 
North  pakota,  Mr.  Croocxtt,  Mr.  Dowdt  of 
Missistfppi,  Mr.  DwTXR  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Dtsor,  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  noio,  Mr.  Fbighar,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Fuppok  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr.  FasTxa.  Mr.  Obbbr. 
Mr.  CkiRDBBSOR.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hamm^ucrmidt.  Mr.  Hatbb,  Mr.  Hbtiibr. 
Mr.  HkRRT,  Mr.  Hbbtxl  of  Michigan.  Mrs. 
Holt,    Mr.    Hobtor,    Mr.    Howabo,    Mr. 

HdOHBS,    Mr.    IRBLARD,    MlS.    JOHRBOR,    Mr. 

Karjomki.  Mr.  Koltxr,  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  Lxhmar  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lbvir  of 
Mlchlfftn,  Mr.  Lxmix  of  California.  Mr. 
Lbwis  of  California,  Mr.  Lightpoot,  Mr. 
McCaik.  Mr.  McOaob,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr. 
McKniRBT,  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York,  Mr. 
MATSxn,  Ms.  MiKTn.sxi,  Mr.  Murpht,  Mr. 
CBriw,  Mr.  OwxRS,  Mr.  Portxr.  Mr. 
Pricb.  ,Mr.  Rargbl.  Mr.  Rxgula,  Mr.  Rm- 
ALDO,  Ifr.  RoanisoR,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Rosa.  Mr. 
Saro,  Mr.  Savagr,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shdmwat, 
Mr.  ToMms,  Mr.  Valentirk,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Wolt.  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Wtlix, 
and  Mv.  Yoorg  of  Alaska. 

HJ.  Res.  290:  Mr.  Browr  of  California, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Lartos,  and  Mr.  Muikta. 

HJ.  Res.  293:  Mr.  Ackkrmar,  Mr.  Asdab- 
bo,  M|.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alkxardbr,  Mr.  Ar- 
DRxws,.  Mr.  ARRxmzio,  Mr.  Arthort,  Mr. 
Applboatk,  Mr.  Barraro,  Mr.  Barres,  Mr. 
Bates.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilxrsor,  Mr.  Bx- 
BXDTKR,  Mr.  Bermar,  Mr.  BiAOOi,  Mr.  Boxh- 
LEBT,  Mrs.  Boogs,  Mr.  Borbb  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  BORioB  of  Mlchigsn.  Mr.  Bobski.  Mrs. 
Boxes,  Mr.  Bbowr  of  California.  Mr.  Bbucx. 
Mr.  Ba  TART,  Mrs.  Buxtor  of  California.  Mr. 
BuBTAi  lARTX.  Mr.  Cabhct,  liCr.  Carper.  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  Crardlxr,  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Coats, 
Mr.  COELHO,  Mr.  Colbmar  of  Texas,  Mrs. 
Collimv,  Mr.  Cortx,  Mr.  Cohtbu.  Mr. 
COOPE9,  Mr.  CoTRE,  Mr.  Cbockbit.  Mr. 
Daboe<,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  oe  la  Oabza,  Mr. 
OEWott,  Mr.  Dirobll.  Mr.  DioOuabsi,  Mr. 
DixorJ  Mr.  Dorrbllt,  Mr.  Doroar  of  North 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dobrar  of  California.  Mr. 
Dowdt  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Dubbir.  Mr. 
Dtmallt.  Mr.  Dtsor,  Mr.  Eablt,  Mr. 
EcKZRX  of  New  Yoric.  Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Srg- 
LisH,  Mr.  Ebsbbich,  Mr.  Evars  of  niinois. 
Mr.  FAbRTROT,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fbighar.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Flobio,  Mr.  Foquxra.  Mr. 
FoLXT.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fowleb. 
Mr.  FiARK.  Mr.  Fbirzil.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
FaouA.  Mr.  Fosteb.  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Oejd- 

ERSOR.     Mr.     OiLMAR,     Mr.     OORZALXZ,     Mr. 

Obadisoh,  Mr.  Qrat  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Obxer.  Mr.  OoABiRi,  Mr.  Ovroebsor,  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ham- 
iLTOR,  liCr.  Hates,  Mr.  Heprxb.  Mr.  Heptel 
of  Haiikli.  Mr.  Hxrxt,  Mr.  Hxitil  of  Michi- 
gan. BIrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Howabo,  Mr.  Hotbb, 
Mr.  H9GRES,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jbppobos.  Mr. 
JERxim,  Mr.  JoREs  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kar- 
JORSKi.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Kasicb,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mrs.  SxHRELLT,  Mr.  Kildxx,  Mr.  Kolter. 
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Mr.  Kbamb  .  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.,  Lbhmar  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
I^RMAR  of  Florida.  Mr.  Lclarb.  Mr.  Lbrt. 
Mr.  Lbvire  of  California.  Mr.  LnmiasTOR. 
Mrs.  IxoTB.  Mr.  Lowit  of  Washington.  BIr. 
LuxxR.  Mr.  LuRDixE.  Mr.  McCloskxt.  Mr. 
McDabb.  M-.  McOratb.  Bfr.  McHuoh.  Mr. 
McMuxAR,  Mr.  Mack.  Mr.  MacKat.  Mr. 
Maoioar.  11  r.  Martor,  Mr.  Market.  Mr. 
Martir  of  Wew  Yoi^  Mr.  Martirxz,  Mr. 
Matsui,  M-.  Mica,  Ms.  Mixulsxi,  Mr. 
Millbb  of  Wsshington.  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
MoLiRABi.  ICr.  MoRTOOMXBT,  Mr.  Moodt. 
Mr.  MoBRia  >r  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  NxAL.  ICs.  Oakab,  Mr.  Obebstab,  Mr. 
ORrn.  Mr.  ( >wERa.  Mr.  Parxtta.  Mr.  Pash- 
ATAR.  Mr.  F  EPPXB.  Mr.  Pxbkirs,  Mr.  Petri. 
Mr.  PicKLX.  lir.  Pdrixr.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Pdr- 
SBLL.  Mr.  quiLLBR.  Rargbl.  Mr.  Reis.  Mr. 

RlCHABBSOR     Mr.    RlRALOO.    Mr.    ROBIRSOR. 

Mr.  RoDiROi  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Row- 
lard  of  Oe^rgia.  BCr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Rusao. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Saxtor,  Mr.  Scrxuxb.  Mr. 
ScHUMXB.  Mr.  Shabp,  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shxlbt.  Mn  SixoBBKi.  Mr.  Skbltor.  Mr. 
Suttebt.  Mr.  Smrr  of  Rorlda.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa.  Ifr.  SoLABz.  Mr.  Solomor.  Mr. 
Staggbbs.  I^r.  SiOKBS.  Mr.  Sibattor.  Mr. 
Strar.  Mr^  Taiu>r.  Mr.  Taozir.  Mr. 
Tatlor.  la.  Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California.  Mr.  Torres.  Mr.  Tor- 
bicelli.  Mr.  Towrb.  Mr.  Trapicart.  Mr. 
Traxlbr.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Valxrtirx.  Mr. 
Vardkr  Jact.  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  Volkmbr.  Mr. 
Walgber,  Mr.  Watkirs,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Whzat.  Mr.  Whitlbt,  Mr. 
WiLsoR,  Mr,  Wibth,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr.  Wobt- 
LET.  Mr.  wyoBR.  Mr.  Yatxs.  Mr.  Yatbor. 
Mr.  YouRO  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr^Aspix.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Nixlsor  of 
Utah.  Mr.  muTERMBiBB.  and  Ms.  Srowe. 

H  J.  Res.  306:  Mr.  Batemar.  Mr.  Lagomab- 
siRO.  Mr.  WYDXR.  Mr.  OumnasoR.  Mr. 
MBAimc,  Mr.  Blilxt.  Mr.  Wxbbb.  and  Mr. 

CORTE.  I 

H.    Con.   [Res.    36:    Mr.    Roe    and    Mr. 

SCHUETTE.      I 

H  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Valbrtire.  Mr. 
McCoLLUM.    Mr.    Rat.   Mr.    Mabkxt,    Mr. 

ToBBEs,  Mr,  McClosket,  Mr.  Alexardeb, 
and  Mr.  Tba|clbb 

101:  Mr.  Dowret  of  New 

LTER.  Mrs.  BoXBB.  Ms.  MlXUL- 

and  Mr.  hmwit 
116:  Mr.  Hates. 
Res.    131:    Mr.    Solabz    and 


PETmONS.  ETC. 


H.  Con. 
York.  Mr. 
SKI.  Ms. 

H.  Con. 

H.    Con. 
Mr.  FBrai 

H.  Con. 
Mr.  Smith 
Jersey.  Mr, 
MAR.  Mr, 
FBAin.  Mr, 
LiRO.  Mr. 
Utah. 

H.  Con. 
Carolina 

HRes. 
Roth.  Ms. 
ma.  Mr.  Ji 


128:  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Boucrbb. 

Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
luQRXs.  Mr.  Oallo.  Mr.  Ouck- 
aoT,  Mr.  Evars  of  nilnois,  Mr. 
s.  Mr.  TowRS.  Mr.  Sxnxa- 
krxmxtxb.  and  Mr.  Nixlsor  of 


139:  Mr.  JoRXs  of  North 
Mr.  Kolbx. 

:  Mr.  Lowest  of  California.  Mr. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
Ros.  Mr.  FusTER,  Mr.  Frark. 
Mr.  MARKxt,  Mr.  Applxgatx.  Mr.  Hxrxt. 
Mr.  KiRDRXBB.  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  Riraloo.  and 
Mr.  Lartos.  I 

H.  Res.  ISr.  Mr.  Boriob  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
RowLARD  o^  Connecticut,  Mr.  Frark,  Mr. 
LxviRE  of  California,  Mr.  Carr,  Mi.  Verto, 
and  Mr.  Mikta. 

H.  Res.  167:  Mr.  DeLat.  Mr.  Hopkirs,  Mr. 
Emebsor.  Mr-  Writehurst,  Mr.  Durcar, 
Mr.  Webxr,  fb.  Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Solomor. 

H  Res.  178:  Mr.  Browr  of  California.  Mr. 
BuRTOR  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Nielbor  of  Utah. 
Mr.  MicrelJ  Mr.  Saxtor,  and  Mr.  White- 

RUBST. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

128.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors,  county  of  Los  Ange- 
les, CA,  relative  to  C-l?  alrUft  aircraft:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

129.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of  1*. 
Marque,  TX,  relative  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

130.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  New 
Braunfels,  TX,  relative  to  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R. 1555 
By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
—Page  154.  after  line  24,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  12M.  REDUCTIONS  IN  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Notwithstanding  the  amounts  specified  in 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  each  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  fiscal 
year  1987  provided  by  this  Act, 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  annual  aggregate 
ceiling  on  foreign  military  sales  credits  pur- 
suant to  section  101(b)  of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  the  amount  of  each  earmarking  of 
funds  for  specified  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs  pursuant  to  section  402 
of  this  Act. 

shall  be  the  lesser  of  <A>  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  the  relevant  preceding  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  (B)  the  amount  which  is  3.28 
percent  less  than  the  amount  specified  for 
that  purpose  in  the  amendment-in-the- 
nature-of-substitute  re(>orted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  to  the  bill  H.R.  1555  (99th 
Congress). 

—Page  131.  after  line  14,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  (It.  SUPPORT  FOR  ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR 
FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS. 

It  is  the  sense  of  tde  Congress  that  the 
programs  carried  out  by  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  and  the 
programs  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  are  valuable  programs,  and  that 
those  programs  should  receive  adequate 
funding  to  carry  out  their  purposes. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
—Page  134,  after  line  18,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC  lltJ.  COUNTRIES  UOTED  AS  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES. 

Section  62(Kf)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Mongolian  People's 
Republic"  the  following:  "Mozambique.". 
—Page  134,  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC.  IISS.  COUNTRIES  USTED  AS  COMlfUNIST 
COUNTRIES. 

Section  630(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Mongolian  People's 
Republic."  the  following:  "Nicaragua.". 


—Page  125,  after  line  15.  insert  the  follow- 
inr 

SEC  Sia  REPEAL  OP  CLARK  AMENDMENT. 

Section  118  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980 
(prohibiting  asristance  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Angola)  is  repealed. 
—Page  134,  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  aooordin^y: 

SEC    IIM.    COUNTRIES    LUTED    AS    COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIBa 

Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Republic  of  Cuba." 
the  following:  "The  SeycheUes.". 
—Page  134.  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accOTdingly: 
SEC  iiss.  couNnns  issno  as  communist 

COUNTUBS. 

Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1103  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Mongolian  Petvle's 
Republic."  the  followinr  "People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Yemen.". 
—Page  134.  after  line  18,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC    tin.    COUNTRIES    LUTED    AS    COMMUNIST 
CnVNTUES. 

Section  63(Kf)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Mongolian  People's 
Republic."  the  following:  "People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Afghanistan.". 
—Page  134,  after  line  18,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC  nn.  COUNTRIES  USTED  AS  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES. 
Section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Mongolian  People's 
RepubUc.  ■  the  following:  "People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Angola.". 
—Page  134,  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC  tin.  COUNTRIES  USTED  AS  COMMUNIST 
00UNTKIB8. 
Section  620<f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "People's  Republic  of 
China."  the  following:  "People's  Republic  of 
Kampuchea.". 
—Page  146,  after  line  4,  insert  the  foUowinr 

SEC   lilt   REPEAL  OF  PROHIBmON  ON  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  POUCE  TRADONC. 

Section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  repealed. 

—Page  134,  after  line  18.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  section  1103  and  redesignate  subse- 
quent sections  of  title  XI  accordingly: 

SEC.    lias.    COUNTRIES    USTED    AS    COMMUNIST 
COUNTBIEa 

Section  630(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended  by  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  is  further  amended  in  paragraph 
(1)  by  inserting  after  "Democratic  People's 
Republic  of  Korea."  the  following:  "Ethio- 
pia.". 

By  Mr.  DURBDf: 
—Page  61.  beginning  in  line  14,  strike  out 
"Assistance  under  chapter  4  of  part  II  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (relating 
to  the  economic  support  fund)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Corditiors.— Assistance 


described  in  subsections  (bXl)  and  (bX3)  of 
this  section". 

Page  61,  line  18.  strike  out  "amount  or': 
line  30,  after  "35  percent",  insert  "of  the 
amount  of  economic  assistance  described  in 
subsection  (bXl)  and  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  military  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bX2)":  and  line  25, 
strike  out  "75  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "amount  of  assistanoe". 

Page  62.  line  6.  strike  out  "amount  oV: 
line  8.  after  "50  percent",  insert  "of  the 
amount  of  economic  assistanoe  described  in 
subsection  (bXl)  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  military  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subsecUoD  (bX2)";  and  Une  IS, 
strike  out  "50  percent"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "amount  of  assistanoe". 

Page  63,  after  line  30,  insert  the  foUowlnr 

(b)  AsstsTARCE  Subject  to  Corditiors.— 
The  conditions  established  by  this  section 
apply  with  reject  to- 

(1)  assistance  provided  under  chapter  4  of 
part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(relating  to  the  economic  support  fund);  and 

(2)  assistanoe  provided  under  chaptCT  2  of 
part  n  of  that  Act  (relating  to  grant  mili- 
tary aasistanee),  chapter  S  of  part  n  of  that 
Act  (relating  to  international  military  edu- 
cation and  training),  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (relating  to  foreign  military 
sales  flnandng). 

By  Mr.  LAOOMARSma 
—Page  154.  after  line  34,  iiMert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  IMS.  DENIAL  OF  TRADE  BENSPm  TO  AP- 
GHANUTAN. 

(a)  Amerdmert  to  Tabipp  Sch^ulbs. — 
The  General  Headnotes  and  Rules  of  Inter- 
pretation to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1203)  are  amended 
by  inserting  "Afghanistan"  before  "Alba- 
nia" in  headnote  3(f). 

(b)  Dbrial  op  Most-Fatores-Natior 
Status.— 

(1)  Notwithstanding  any  otho'  provision 
of  law,  the  products  of  Afghanistan  shall 
not  receive  nondlscrimhiatory  (most-fa- 
vored-nation)  trade  treatment. 

(2)  No  agreement  may  be  entered  into 
with  Afghanistan  under  section  405  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  V&C.  3435). 

(c)  Dbrial  op  Trade  CREDrrs.- Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  Af- 
ghanistan may  not  participate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  program  under  which  the 
United  States  extends  credit,  credit  guaran- 
tees, or  investment  guaranteea. 

-Page  145,  strike  out  line  24  and  aU  tb<it 
follows  through  line  4  on  page  146  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollo«ring: 

(b)  Eabmabkirg  op  Furds.— Each  fiscal 
year,  not  less  than  $16,000,000  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  available  to  carry  out 
chapter  1  of  part  I  and  chapter  4  of  part  n 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall 
be  available  only  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Afghan  people  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Eptbctive  Dates.— This  section  shaO 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  subsection  (b)  does  not 
apply  to  fiscal  year  1985. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
—Page  135,  after  line  15.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  >ia  FAILURE  OP  THE  ETHIOPIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  EPPECnVELY  ANTKIPATS 
AND  AMKUOBAn  PAMDOt  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

(a)  Pirdirgs.— The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  many  thousands  of  Ethiopian  people 
have  suffered  and  died,  and  an  additional 
ten  million  people  are  in  danger  of  death. 
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throiwh   lUrvatlon   caused   by   prolooced 
drought: 

(2)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  Oovernnient  has  been  negligent  In  its 
efforts  to  ameliorate  the  tragic  conditions 
present  in  Ethiopia: 

(3)  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
has  a  continuing  commitment  to  the  emer- 
gency fund  under  title  n  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1»M  (the  Flood  For  Peace  Act); 

(4)  United  States  emergency  food  assist- 
ance for  Africa  in  fiscal  year  1985  is  more 
than  twice  the  amount  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  Is  the  largest  amount  con- 
tributed by  any  single  donor. 

(5)  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment,  as  a  client 
state  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  considered 
the  equipage  and  modetnisation  of  its  five 
hundred  thousand-person  military  organiza- 
tion more  vital  than  alleviating  the  suffer- 
ing of  its  people  caused  by  drought: 

(6)  the  EtUopian  Oovemment  has  consid- 
ered the  funding  of  its  military  organization 
more  vital  than  promoting  a  viable  national 
agrarian  policy; 

(7)  there  is  evidence  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Ethiopia  has  used  the  drought-caused 
famine  to  induce  cooperation  from  certain 
dedicated  Ethiopians  who  seek  to  bring 
about  fundamental  changes  in  their  country 
and  to  discriminate  against  certain  other 
ethnic  groups  such  as  the  Falashas  or  Ethi- 
opian Jewish  community; 

(8>  the  United  States  Oovemment  is  con- 
cerned about  the  aeiiure  by  the  Ethiopian 
Oovemment  of  an  Australian  aid  ship  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  food  to  its  citizens  in  the 
northern  regions,  an  area  most  severely 
stricken  by  famine:  and 

(9)  the  Ethiopian  Oovemment  deems  the 
appearance  and  status  of  its  socialist  system 
more  worthy  of  attention  than  its  citizens 
and  agricultural  policies  in  need. 

(b)  STATBOirr  or  Poucr.— It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  should  be 
condemned  for  its  gross  dereliction  of  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  in  falling  to  anticipate 
and  ameliorate  the  severe  drought  and 
famine  conditions  throughout  its  agrarian 
countryside: 

(3)  the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  should  al- 
locate more  of  its  resources  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  balanced  and  effective 
agrarian  system: 

(3)  human  rights  monitoring  groups  can 
be  a  positive  force  for  human  rights  in  Ethi- 
opia and  should  be  allowed  to  function  and 
should  be  supported: 

(4)  the  Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  should 
initiate  a  genuine  policy  of  national  recon- 
dllaUon: 

<S)  the  continued  improvement  of  Ethio- 
pia's treatment  of  the  Ethiopian  people  and 
respect  for  human  rights  would  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Ethio- 
pia; 

(6)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  convey  to  Ethiopian  officials  the 
concerns  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  this 
section  at  every  opportimity;  and 

(7)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  also  convey  these  concerns  of  the 
Congress   to   the   governments   of   United 
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States  allies  and  urge  the  cooperation  of 
thoeef  governments  in  efforts  to  ensure  a 
moreresponsible  Ethiopian  Oovemment. 

By  Mr.  MTTiliER  of  Washington: 
— Pafle  S5,  after  line  17,  insert  the  following 
new  lections  408  and  409  and  redetrignate 
existing  sections  408  and  409  as  sections  410 
and  411,  respectively: 

SEC  448.  COUNTKIKS  8UPPOBTING  INTERNATIONAL 
TERROKISM. 

(a)  PROHiBmoN.— Section  630A  of  the 
Forei^  Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

-SEC  IMA.  PROHIBmON  ON  ASSISTANCB  TO  COUN- 
TSIB8  SUPPORTING  DnVRNATIONAL 
TBRRORISM. 
Prohibitioii.— The  United  States 
shall  bot  provide  any  assistance  imder  this 
Act,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  19S4,  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  (R*  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  to  any 
coun^  which  the  President  determines— 

"(11  grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution  to 
any  individual  or  group  which  has  commit- 
ted aa  act  of  international  terTorism,  or 

"(21  otherwise  supports  international  ter- 
rorisiR. 

"(bl  Prxsiokhtial  Waiver.— The  President 
may  waive  the  application  of  subsection  (a) 
to  a  country  If  the  President  determines 
that  Rational  security  or  humanitarian  rea- 
sons Justify  such  waiver.  The  President 
shall  publish  each  waiver  in  the  Federal 
Register  and,  at  least  15  days  before  the 
waiver  takes  effect,  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Repr^ntatives  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  waiver 
(inclining  the  Justification  for  the  waiver) 
in  ac^rdance  with  the  procedures  applica- 
ble t9  reprogramming  notifications  pursu- 
ant to  section  634A  of  this  Act. 

"(c>  IifTKRHATioNAL  COOPERATION.— If  Sanc- 
tions are  imposed  on  a  country  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  because  of  Its  support  for 
International  terrorism,  the  President 
should  call  upon  other  coimtries  to  impose 
similsr  sanctions  on  that  country.". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNG  Amxrdmknt.— Section  3(f) 
of  th^  Anns  Export  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  stflklng  out  ',  credits,  and  guaranties" 
and  1,  credits,  or  guaranties"  each  place 
they  fppear. 

sec  m.  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVUTION  BOY- 
COrr  AGAINST  IRAN  AND  LIBYA. 

It  '4  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President— 

(1)  Rhould  call  for  an  international  dvU 
avlatlpn  boycott  with  respect  to  Iran  and 
Ubyai  and 

(2)  should  take  steps,  both  bilateral  and 
multilateral,  to  achieve  a  total  international 
civil  aviation  boycott  with  respect  to  those 
countries. 


June  11, 1985 


June  11, 1985 


H.R. 1872 
ly  Mr.  ENOLISH: 
—At  the  end  of  tiUe  V  (page  68.  after  line  6) 
add  tte  following  new  section: 

SEC  sis.  GRADE  OF  DIRKTTOR,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  TASK  FORCE  ON  DRUG  EN- 
FORCEMENT. 

Section  62S(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


"(4)  An  officer  while  serving  as  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Task  Force  on 
Drug  enforcement,  if  serving  in  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  authorised  his  armed 
force  for  that  grade  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(2).". 


By  Ml 
-Page  39, 


HJt.  2577 
.DINOELL: 

line  18  insert: 


ttfter] 

IXPARTMRRT  OF  DfERGT 

To  the  exitent  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  has  authority  or  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  a 
Memorandmn  of  Understanding  for  the 
Callfomla-<^regon  Transmission  Project, 
dated  December  19,  1984  (50  FR  420,  Jan.  3, 
1985),  as  amended  and  supplemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  prior  to  enactment  of 
such  paragtaph,  or  of  any  contracts  imple- 
menting such  Memorandum,  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise such  Ruthority  or  Jurisdiction  within 
two  years  after  enactment  of  this  paragnmh 
or  after  the  filing  of  any  such  contract, 
whichever  Is  later,  and  the  Commission 
shall  adjust  its  procedures  and  practices  to 
ensure  completion  of  such  exercise  of  ad- 
ministrative authority  or  Jurisdiction  within 
such  two-year  period.  Nothing  in  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  by  the  Commission 
or  any  couit  as  affecting,  changing  or  limit- 
ing the  authority.  Jurisdiction  or  procedures 
of  the  Comtnlssion  under  the  Federal  Power 
Act  concerning  rates,  charges,  service,  facili- 
ties, classification,  access  or  other  matters 
in  regard  to  such  project.  Consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  98-360  which 
authorized  jthe  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
struct or  participate  in  the  construction  of 
such  project  for  the  benefit  of  electric  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia and  obtain  compensation  from  non- 
Federal  participants  in  such  project,  suffi- 
cient capa<$ty  shall  be  reserved,  as  recog- 
nized in  s^ch  Memorandiun,  to  serve  the 
needs  of  th^  Department  of  Energy  Labora- 
tories and  ^dllfe  refuges  in  California.  The 
Secretary  or  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  t^ie  Senate  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  project,  any  changes 
in  such  Mdnorandum  of  Understanding  (as 
so  amende^  and  supplemented),  the  imple- 
menting cAtracts,  compensation,  reserved 
capacity  for  such  laboratories  or  refuges,  ac- 
tions underi  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  any 
related  matters.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  Memorandum  shall  in  anyway  affect, 
modify,  change,  or  expand  the  authorities 
or  policies  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration under  existing  law  regarding  whole- 
sale powee  rates,  transmission  rates,  or 
tranamiasiab  access. 
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TECHNICAL  VIEWS  ON 
VERIPIABILTTY  OP  TREATIES 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OrCALirORNIA 
Va  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  the  foUowlng 
letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Don  Wester- 
velt,  a  staff  member  of  the  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory's  Field  Test  Divi- 
sion, to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Dr.  Westervelt's  reply  comes  to  a 
letter  I  sent  to  him.  requesting  his 
technical  views  on  the  verifiability  of 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
[PNE).  Threshold  Test  Ban  [TTB], 
and  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  [CTB] 
treaties.  Dr.  Westervelt  has  long  been 
involved  in  monitoring  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  these  treaties,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  review  his 
comments. 

Mat  30, 1985. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  LACoiuasiiio. 
2332  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  W<uh- 
inglon,  DC  20S1S. 

Dear  Congressman  Laoomarsino:  In  re- 
qjonse  to  your  letter  of  May  20.  1985,  I  am 
happy  to  provide  my  personal  technical 
views  on  the  verifiability  of  the  Threshold 
Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Peaceful 
Nuclear  Explosion  Treaty  (PNET).  These 
views  are  based  on  some  30  years  of  partici- 
pation in  the  nuclear  weapons  program  of 
the  United  SUtes  as  well  as  recent  intensive 
study  of  the  subject  to  which  your  questions 
are  addressed. 

1.  Question:  Have  the  Soviets  exceeded 
the  150  kUoton  (kt)  limit  under  the  TTBT? 
If  so,  please  provide  background  informa- 
tion. Do  you  believe  that  there  can  be  a  so- 
called  "militarily  significant"  violation  of 
the  treaty? 

Answer  The  question  whether  the  Soviets 
have  exceeded  the  TTBT  limit  is  unresolved 
and,  with  present  verification  methods,  is 
unresolvable.  The  President  noted  recently 
in  a  report  to  the  Ck>ngress  that  the  pattern 
of  signals  indicates  that  violations  are 
likely.  I  share  this  view.  However,  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  a  more  definite  statement 
with  any  confidence. 

Two  "models"  have  been  advanced  to  ac- 
count for  the  pattern  of  signals  seen  at  the 
main  Soviet  test  site  since  an  abrupt  in- 
crease in  their  size  in  1978-79.  One  of  these 
is  called  "testing  to  a  limit,"  the  implication 
being  that  the  Soviets  have  placed  some 
yield  limit  on  their  program  and  observe 
that  limit.  Violations  would  be  involved  only 
if  their  limit  exceeded  the  legal  value,  ISO 
kllotons.  At  present  it  appears  to  do  so,  but 
not  by  an  alarming  margin,  and  some  be- 
lieve that  an  appropriate  change  in  inter- 
pretative methodology  (sometimes  called  a 
"bias  adjustment")  will  bring  the  apparent 
limit  down  to  the  threshold,  eliminating 
concern  about  noncompliance. 

A  second,  equally  valid,  model  Involves  a 
majority  of  tests  at  or  below  the  threshold, 
but  a  few  "fliers"  that  exceed  the  limit  by  a 


significant  amount.  If  this  model  represents 
what  is  actually  happening,  no  bias  adjust- 
ment has  been  proposed  or  considered  that 
will  bring  the  estimated  yields  of  all  of  the 
Soviet  tests  into  compliance.  The  Implica- 
tions of  this  second  equally  plausible  pat- 
tern of  testing  are  much  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  first,  since  only  a  small  number 
of  excursions  may  be  needed  to  accomplish 
a  military  objective. 

There  is  no  evidence  based  on  the  pattern 
of  teleseismic  signals  to  "indicate"  (in  a  sta- 
tistical sense,  which  implies  thsit  a  probRbill- 
ty  statement  is  attached  to  the  conclusion) 
that  the  Soviets  are  observing  any  particu- 
lar yield  limit  in  their  testing.  With  equal  or 
greater  likelihood  the  signals  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  more  ominous  "flier"  modeL 
In  fact,  an  unbiased  analysis  shows  that  it  is 
equaUy  likely,  if  not  more  so.  that  while 
they  are  doing  most  of  their  tesU  within  the 
TTBT  limit,  they  also  are  occasionally  per- 
mitting thonselves  substantially  larger 
yields,  perhaps  when  the  exigencies  of  their 
military  programs  require  such  tests. 

The  problem  we  face  is  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble from  the  signal  pattern  alone  to  draw  an 
unambiguous  conclusion  regarding  compli- 
ance or  nonoompllanoe.  It  is  only  passible  to 
assign  relative  probabilities,  and  while  the 
data  lean  toward  the  side  of  noncompliance 
under  present  interpretations,  the  kind  of 
confident  conclusion  that  is  generally  re- 
quired in  a  court  of  law  cannot  be  stated. 
Thus  external  evidence,  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  available,  and  prior  assumptions  about 
likely  Soviet  behavior,  must  enter  any  final 
Judi^ent  on  this  matter,  and  the  question 
ultimately  becomes  one  of  prudence:  on 
which  side  is  it  preferable  to  err  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind? 

The  question  whether  there  can  be  a 
"militarily  significant"  violation  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative.  There  is  general 
agreement  among  those  familiar  with  U.S. 
wemwns  technology  that  the  Soviets  can,  if 
their  technology  is  not  unlike  ours,  perform 
at  low  risk  at  least  occasional  tesU  at  yields 
sufficiently  above  the  limit  to  allow  certifi- 
cation of  new  weapon  deaigns.  or  recertif  ica- 
tion  of  old  ones  that  have  developed  prob- 
lems, whose  yields  are  squarely  within  the 
present  estimated  range  of  90%  of  Soviet 
strategic  weapons. 

With  only  teleseismic  verification  meth- 
ods, even  if  these  were  supplemented  by  the 
daU  exchange  called  for  in  the  TTBT  Pro- 
tocol, enforcement  of  compliance  at  a  yield 
level  that  would  preclude  such  militarily  slg- 
nlflcant  violations  is  impoMlble.  Part  of  the 
problem  results  from  the  fact  that  as  the 
SovleU  have  proceeded  to  MIRV  their  stra- 
tegic missiles,  their  average  yields  have 
moved  downward,  much  closer  to  the  TTBT 
limit  so  that  violations  that  might  not  have 
been  considered  significant  in  1974  now  are 
much  more  so.  (Reducing  the  threshold 
limit,  however,  would  in  my  view  only  make 
matters  worse  under  present  circum- 
stances.) 

2.  Question:  Is  the  TTBT  in  fact  verifiable 
as  written?  What  is  the  sUtistical  uncertain- 
ty involved?  To  what  degree  do  statistical 
uncertainties  affect  our  seismological  read- 
ings of  Soviet  underground  nuclear  explo- 
sive tests? 


Answer  The  TTBT,  in  my  opinkm.  is  not 
verifiable  as  written,  even  taking  into  ac- 
count provisions  of  the  Protocol  that  would 
become  effective  upon  ratificaUcm.  I  prefer, 
as  I  have  implied,  to  use  the  term  enforce- 
ment:  At  wliat  yield  can  oompUance  with 
the  TTBT  limit  be  enforced?  If  that  yield  to 
sufficiently  above  the  limit  so  that  militari- 
ly significant  tests  can  be  performed  that 
could  not  be  performed  with  genuine  com- 
pliance, then  enforcement  in  my  view  to  in- 
adequate. Thto  to  the  situation  at  present, 
and  I  believe  that  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
situation  under  any  arrangement  that  de- 
pends cm  teleseismic  methods  for  verifica- 
tion, even  should  such  methods  be  "calibrat- 
ed" by  any  practical  procedure  that  has 
been  suggested. 

The  reasons  are  ^irtrally  found  In  the  sta- 
tistical nature  of  the  seismic  enforcement 
problem,  although  political  considerations 
such  as  the  acceptability  of  "false  alarms" 
enter  the  auOysto  also.  On  the  statistical 
side  both  random  and  systematic  errors  are 
involved. 

To  explain  these  terms,  let  me  use  a 
simple  exanu>le.  Suppose  we  have  the  Job  of 
estimating  from  a  limited  series  of  observa- 
tions the  average  lifetime  of,  say,  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  lightbulb.  We  screw  a  number  of 
them  into  totkxit  in  several  rooms  of  a 
house,  and  measure  the  time  it  takes  for 
them  to  bum  out,  using  the  docks  in  each 
room.  We  will  find  out  that  there  to  a  scat- 
ter in  our  results  about  some  mean  value 
that  we  take  to  be  the  average  lifetime,  with 
a  level  of  confidence  that  'tTnwIt  on  the 
number  of  bulbs  tested.  The  scatter  refleets 
the  random  error  factor  it  to  independent 
from  bulb  to  bulb.  As  in  the  case  of  signals 
from  the  Soviet  tests,  a  small  number  may 
deviate  from  thto  average  by  enough  to  be 
considered  starisTirally  significant  at  some 
level  of  confidence  that  we  are  free  to 
choose:  we  say  these  are  exceptional  llglit- 
bulbe. 

The  systematic  error  factor  to  more  diffi- 
cult to  recognise,  because  it  affects  all  of 
our  measurements  in  the  same  way  but  it  to 
unknown  to  us.  In  the  li^tbulb  experiment, 
such  an  error  would  arise  if  all  of  the  do^s 
were  slow  or  fast  and  we  did  not  know  it. 
The  random  error  would  stay  about  the 
same,  but  the  mean  we  determined  would  be 
off  by  an  unknown  amount. 

With  regard  to  the  Soviet  ««g"«»«.  there  to 
not  much  debate  about  the  size  of  the 
random  error,  but  the  stoe  of  the  systematic 
error  to  unknown  and  must  be  estimated  as 
well  as  possible  from  outside  information. 
The  estimates  we  make  may  be  influenced 
by  our  own  preconceptions.  Even  a  few 
"calibration  shots"  where  we  accurately 
measure  the  yield  of  the  explosion  directly 
will  not  help  much,  when  the  resulting 
arithmetic  to  done  properly.  The  systematic 
error,  known  as  "bias,"  cannot  be  reduced 
sufficiently  by  a  practical  number  of  cali- 
bration shots,  and  even  if  it  were,  the 
random  error  would  remain  as  a  serious 
problem. 

In  my  personal  view,  there  to  probably  an 
additional  complication  to  worry  about.  To 
return  to  the  lightbulb  example,  suppose 
the  clodu  were  not  only  in  error,  but  the 
clocks  differed  significantly  from  room  to 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  ttatementi  or  intertiom  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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room.  A  "calibrmtion"  of  the  clock  In  one 
room  would  be  of  little  help  in  the  other 
room*;  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  our  results 
would  be  to  make  sure  we  had  found  aU  the 
rooma  and  calibrated  all  of  the  clocks.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  assure 
ourselves  that  we  have  found  all  of  the 
"rooms"  at  the  Soviet  test  sites  and  made 
the  neceasary  measurements.  Since  they  live 
in  tboae  rooms,  they  are  likely  to  know 
about  the  ones  we  have  missed  or  calibrated 
incorrectly,  and  they  can  use  this  to  their 
advantate. 

Finally,  to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude 
of  the  verification  problem  one  only  must 
note  that  we  assumed  in  our  example  that 
all  of  the  lisfat  bulbs  tested  were  nominaUy 
of  the  same  kind.  In  the  case  of  Soviet  test 
yields,  we  cannot  make  that  assumption. 
Lane  sicnals  of  the  kind  that  have  been  re- 
ported may  be  statistical  flukes,  or  they 
may  come  indeed  from  large  weapon  tests. 

The  way  around  this  problem  is  to  meas- 
ure yields  of  the  larger  tesU  directly,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  President  in  his  speech  to  the 
United  Nations.  Systematic  errors  are  negli- 
gil>le  and  random  errors  are  very  small 
indeed  when  the  most  modem  methods  for 
doing  this  are  used. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  elaborated  the 
analysis  of  these  questions  in  several  classi- 
fied reports,  the  most  recent  of  which  (LA- 
103S5-MS.  March  19W)  provides  a  general 
overview  of  our  CMidualons. 

3.  Question:  Is  the  PNET  verifiable? 
Answer  Compliance  with  the  PNET  is 

more  nearly  verifiable  than  is  compliance 
with  the  TTBT.  As  you  Icnow,  in  some  sitiut- 
tlons  it  provides  for  direct  on-site  hydrody- 
namie  measurements  of  explosive  yields. 
These  I  believe  to  be  the  only  adequate  way 
to  enforce  compliance  with  either  treaty. 
The  final  wording  of  the  PNET  left  a  slight 
bit  to  be  desired,  in  that  the  emplacement 
criteria  established  for  hydrodynamlc  sens- 
ing cables  were  marginal  as  were  some  of 
the  criteria  for  performing  the  measure- 
ment, but  I  did  not  at  the  time  consider  that 
the  basic  verification  objective  was  seriously 
Jeopardised.  That  objective  was  to  make  it 
no  easier  to  do  a  weapon  test  in  excess  of 
the  TTBT  limit  in  the  guise  of  a  PNE  than 
it  would  be  to  do  the  same  iUegal  test  at  a 
we^wn  test  site;  I  believe  this  was  accom- 
plished. Clearly,  if  the  TTBT  now  Is  im- 
proved it  la  lodcal  that  the  PNET  provi- 
sions may  require  some  reexamination. 

4.  Question:  Would  verification  of  the 
TTBT/PNET  be  enhanced  by  their  ratifica- 
Uon? 

Answer  In  my  view,  it  would  be  Improved 
only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  There  might 
be  an  exchange  of  marginally-useful  but  en- 
tirely unverified  information,  if  adequate 
procedures  for  this  were  worked  out  after 
ratification,  but  even  if  the  information 
were  correct  the  basic  verification/enforce- 
ment problem  would  remain  essentially  un- 
changed so  long  as  seismlr  observations  con- 
tinued to  be  the  technical  methodology  in 
use. 

5.  Question:  How  would  you  describe  the 
measures  proposed  by  the  Soviets  to  date  to 
assist  in  verification  of  these  treaties? 

Answer  In  a  word,  as  inadequate.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  Soviets  have  only  urged  rati- 
fication, stating  that  the  resulting  exchange 
of  data  will  solve  the  problem.  As  I  have  in- 
dicated, this  will  not  solve  the  problem.  In 
their  defense.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  pro- 
vided them  (or  the  international  community 
in  general)  with  any  technical  explanation 
of  our  position.  Such  an  explanation  is  nec- 
essary to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  the 
data  exchange. 
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6.  Question:  In  general,  do  you  believe 
that  vital  US  security  interests  would  be  en- 
hancod  by  ratification  of  the  TTBT/PNET 
or  by  immediate  resiunption  of  negotiations 
for  a  CTB? 

Answer  For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  I 
believe  that  ratification  of  the  TTBT/PNET 
as  these  treaties  now  stand  would  be  con- 
trary to  US  vital  national  Interests.  The 
result  could  well  be  a  growing  asymmetry 
between  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
they  continued  to  be  able  to  conduct  mili- 
tarily sl^if  leant  weapon  tests  in  violation 
of  th«  TTBT  limit  while  the  US  continued 
scmpaloualy  to  observe  the  limit. 

In  ^Idition,  ratification  of  a  treaty  that  is 
demonstrably  unenforceable  would  estab- 
lish tke  worst  kind  of  precedent  for  accept- 
ance of  further  limits  on  testing  whose  en- 
forcement would  be  even  more  difficult. 
Until  such  time  as  the  Soviets  prove  willing 
to  negotiate  adeqiute  measures  to  assure 
compHance  with  the  present  agreements,  I 
should  consider  resumption  of  negotiations 
for  a  CTB  to  be  entirely  reckless;  should 
such  measures  eventually  be  established  I 
would  then  wish  to  examine  the  desirability 
of  a  (TTB  as  a  long-term  goal  in  the  light  of 
the  cfiteria  already  established  by  the  ad- 
minisltration.  At  present  these  criteria  would 
appear  to  me  to  rule  out  any  early  resump- 
tion of  CTB  negotiations,  regardless  of  the 
issue  9t  verf  Ication. 

Ples^  feel  free  to  request  any  additional 
information  that  you  may  find  necessary.  In 
partidilar,  you  may  wish  to  supplement  my 
unclaasified  views,  descril>ed  here,  with  the 
specific  classified  information  contained  in 
the  report  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Sincerely, 
I  Donald  R.  Westkrvelt.* 


MEDICAL  TEAM  FROM  JAPAN  TO 
COKDUCT  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 
AT  )MIC  BOMB  SURVIVORS 
LTVIING  IN  THE  UNITED 
ST.  LTES 


HON.  SAU  BURTON 

OPCAUrORHIA 
HOUSE  or  RXPRZSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  11,  198S 

•  MA.  burton  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
of  this  month,  a  team  of  six  physicians 
frcHn  Japan  will  be  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  to  conduct  medical  examina- 
tions on  American  atomic  bomb  survi- 
vors of  Japanese  and  Korean  descent. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  recognize  the  efforts  and  the 
achleftrements  of  this  medical  mission 
and  0onunend  them  for  their  contribu- 
tions [and  services. 

Sluice  1977,  the  Japanese  Govem- 
ment|  has  financed  and  sponsored  an 
offickl  biennial  medical  mission  to  the 
United  States  to  conduct  free  compre- 
hensive medical  examinations  for 
those  Americans  living  in  the  United 
States  who  suffer  from  continuing 
medltal  problems  caused  by  radiation 
expolure  from  the  1945  atomic  bomb- 
ing in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  200.000 
persoKis  were  Instantly  killed  by  this 
traglf  bombing  in  1945  and  an  addi- 
tional 200,000  people  have  since  died 
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from  multiple  diseases  resulting  from 
radiation  jexposure.  Among  those  af- 
fected weite  over  1,000  Americans  who 
were  either  visiting  relatives  in  Japan 
or  attending  school  there.  In  1983,  the 
medical  tdam  conducted  305  examina- 
tions and  it  is  expected  that  130 
people  will  be  examined  this  year  from 
the  San  Ffancisco  area  alone. 

The  six :  physicians  participating  in 
this  event  lare  Dr.  Fumio  Dokoh  of  the 
Prefectural  Medical  Asso- 
ciation Kak  chief  of  obstetrics  and  gyn- 
ecology, Hiroshima  Municipal  Hospi- 
tal; Dr.  Cnikako  Itoh,  chief  of  the  De- 
partment pf  Medicine,  A-Bomb  Survi- 
vors Health  Management  Center  at 
the  Hiroishima  A-Bomb  Casualty 
Council;  Dr.  Masanobu  Miiml,  vice  di- 
rector of!  the  Hiroshima  Municipal 
Punairi  Hospital;  Dr.  Tsutomu  Ina- 
mizu,  lectiirer  from  the  Medical  De- 
partment at  Hiroshima  University:  Dr. 
Hideo  Sasaki,  research  worker  from 
the  Department  of  Medical  Radiation 
Effects  Research  Foundation;  and  Dr. 
Hiroaki  T^unada,  chief  of  Nonmedical 
Record  and  Coding  Section,  Epidemi- 
ology and  Statistics,  Department  of 
the  Radiation  Effects  Research  Foun- 
dation. In  addition,  a  member  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare as  well  as  a  representative  from 
the  Hiroshima  prefectural  government 
will  be  accompanying  the  medical 
team  to  the  United  States. 

The  American  Hibakusha— survivors 
of  the  twe  atomic  bombs— living  here 
in  the  United  States  have  been  denied 
medical  care  by  our  Government.  I 
will  work  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  see  that  a  Federal  effort  is 
made  in  some  way  to  assist  the  Hiba- 
kusha and  am  hopeful  that  this  year, 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  bombing 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  will  bring 
about  a  {Stronger  commitment  to 
peace,  Justice,  and  humanity  by  this 
Congress.4 
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5PECTIVE  PAYMENT 
3MENT  COMMISSION 


HON.  {BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ARKAHSAS 
Of  THZ  ^O0SE  OP  RKPRESERTATTVES 

Tilesday,  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  AMTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  I  ami  introducing  today  expands 
the  membership  of  the  Prospective 
Pajnnent  (Assessment  Commission  by 
2,  from  15  members  to  17. 

The  Sodal  Security  Amendments  of 
1983  established  a  new  hospital  reim- 
bursement system  for  the  Medicare 
Program.  This  new  payment  scheme  is 
known  as  the  prospective  pasmient 
system.     I 

At  the  tbne  Congress  introduced  this 
new  systein  it  foresaw  that,  due  to  the 
complexity  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system,  there  would  be  problems  im- 
plementing  the  program.  Thus,   the 
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Congress  created  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment Assessment  Commission  to  assist 
it  in  reviewing  the  new  payment 
scheme  and  in  making  sure  the  system 
stayed  up  to  date  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technologies  and  other 
changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Specifically,  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  and  the 
Congress  the  appropriate  percentage 
change  in  the  Medicare  payment  for 
inpatient  hospital  care,  as  well  as  rec- 
ommending changes  in  diagnosis-relat- 
ed groups  [DRG's],  including  estab- 
lishing new  DRG's,  modif  jring  existing 
DRG's  and  changing  the  relative 
weights  of  the  468  DRG's.  This  is  a 
very  important  assignment.  It  was 
originally  envisioned  that  this  Com- 
mission would  consist  of  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts, knowledgeable  about  and  repre- 
senting all  sectors  of  the  health  care 
delivery  system. 

Unfortunately,  there  exists  a  gap  in 
the  membership  of  this  panel.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  representa- 
tion of  rural  health  facilities  on  the 
panel.  These  rural  hospitals  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  in  sparsely  popu- 
lated areas.  All  too  often  the  unique 
needs  of  these  institutions  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  concerns  of  the  large 
urban  hospitals  who.  because  of  their 
size  and  power,  tend  to  dominate 
policy  debates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  all 
parties  included— the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services  and  the 
Prospective  Payment  Assessment 
Commission— have  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  rural  health  problems. 
This  bill  will  permit  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  representative  of  the  rural 
health  care  community  to  the  Com- 
mission; thereby  making  rural  health 
care  a  part  of  the  deliberations  and  ul- 
timately helping  us— the  Congress— to 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
new  pajrment  ssrstem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  that  the 
work  of  this  Comimission  is  vital  to 
congressional  efforts  to  keep  the  Medi- 
care hospital  pajrment  system  up  to 
date,  and  I  believe  the  involvement  of 
rural  health  facilities  is  absolutely 
critical  to  this  process. 

The  modest  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  Commission  to  permit  for  a  rural 
representative,  as  weU  as  one  other 
representative  from  the  nursing  or 
business  community,  will  allow  for  an 
appropriate  broadening  of  the  repre- 
sentation on  the  Commission. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  especially 
those  from  rural  districts,  to  Join  me 
in  sponsoring  and  advancing  this  legis- 
lation.* 
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INCREASING  INCENTIVES  FOR 
CHILD  CARE:  H.R.  2532.  THE 
ON-SITE  DAY  CARE  PRIVATIZA- 
•nON  ACT 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

OPmWTOIK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  RBPRSSSHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  On-Site  Day  Care 
Privatization  Act,  designed  to  encour- 
age employers  to  provide  quality  child 
care  for  the  dependents  of  their  em- 
ployees. This  legislation  is  also  being 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
D'Amato.  as  S.  1125. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  hard- 
ships of  working  parents  by  encourag- 
ing employer  involvement  in  the  child 
care  dilemma,  I  am  introducing  the 
On-Site  Day  Care  Privatization  Act. 
This  legislation  would  extend  a  15-per- 
cent tax  credit  to  business  for  all  ini- 
tial and  ongoing  costs  associated  with 
employer  operated  onsite  day  care  fa- 
cilities during  the  facility's  first  year 
of  operation.  In  the  second  year  of  op- 
eration, the  employer  would  receive  a 
10-percent  tax  credit  for  aU  costs  asso- 
ciated with  salary  expenses  of  workers 
at  the  day  care  facility.  This  act  would 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1987,  and 
end  December  31,  1989. 

The  need  for  quality  child  care  has 
dramatically  increased  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  traditional  family  unit 
continues  to  undergo  structural 
changes.  The  traditional  family  uinit 
was  characterized  by  the  father  as  the 
wage  earner  and  the  mother  as  the 
housewife  with  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  raising  children.  In  recent 
years,  such  a  family  structure  has 
been  transformed  as  more  and  more 
women  enter  the  work  force.  The  per- 
centage of  women  in  the  United  States 
who  work  has  grown  from  24  percent 
in  1970  to  44  percent  in  1984.  The  per- 
centage of  women  in  the  work  force 
with  children  under  age  3  has  risen 
from  37  percent  in  1970  to  57  percent 
in  1984.  These  figures  indicate  that 
new  types  of  family  compositions  have 
emerged,  with  such  variations  as  the 
one-parent  household  and  the  home 
with  two  full-time  employed  parents. 
In  such  situations,  a  need  exists  for 
child  care  which  neither  sacrifices  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  children,  nor 
sacrifices  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
the  women. 

Millions  of  families  find  It  necessary 
to  look  for  out-of-home  care  for  their 
children  during  working  and  commut- 
ing hours.  These  families  all  confront 
the  problems  of  cost,  availability,  and 
suitability  in  their  search  for  child 
care.  A  largely  untapped  resource  for 
child  care  involves  employer  assisted 
projects.  According  to  a  1984  report  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren, Youth,  and  Families,  of  the  6 
million     employers     in    the    United 
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states,  only  1.500  provide  some  fonn 
of  chUd  care  assistance  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

Studies  of  employer  assisted  child 
care  have  demonstrated  that  such 
services  provide  numerous  benefits  to 
both  workers  and  employers.  The  em- 
ployers benefit  from  decreases  in  rates 
of  employee  turnover  and  absentee- 
ism, heightened  morale  and  motiva- 
tion among  workers,  and  an  increased 
ability  to  attract  employees.  Yet,  em- 
ployers may  still  remain  reluctant  to 
establish  child  care  services.  Many  em- 
ployers may  not  be  aware  of  the  nu- 
merous options  available  in  child  care. 
Employers  might  also  believe  that  uti- 
lization of  such  services  would  be  low. 
The  administrative  obligations  of  run- 
ning a  child  care  service  might  also 
discourage  some  employers.  Insurance 
costs,  potential  liability,  lack  of  avail- 
able land  or  building  space,  city  zoning 
ordinances,  fire  and  safety  regulations, 
and  local  and  State  health  standards 
deter  employers  from  investing  in  and 
operating  child  care  services.  Attitude 
can  also  be  a  deterrent,  if  the  employ- 
er feels  that  child  care  is  the  responsi- 
bility solely  of  the  parent. 

My  bill  would  add  an  extra  incentive 
for  employers  to  explore  the  options 
available  in  fulfilling  the  child  care 
needs  of  their  workers.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  private  sector  can  provide  and 
augment  current  child  care  services 
which  will  benefit  both  workers  and 
employers.  The  National  Employer 
Supported  Child  Care  Project  found 
that,  when  onsite  facilities  were  pro- 
vided, there  were  reductions  in  em- 
ployee turnover  of  65  percent  and  ab- 
senteeism was  reduced  by  53  percent 
with  increased  results  in  recruitment 
of  85  percent  and  morale  of  90  per- 
cent. Other  preliminary  results  by  Dr. 
Deanne  Tate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  have  estimated  that,  for  every 
$1  spent  on  an  onsite  facility,  there 
was  a  potential  profit  increase  of  $3  to 
$6  due  to  increased  productivity  result- 
ing from  lower  rates  of  turnover  and 
absenteeism.  These  studies  indicate 
that  satisfactory  day  care  arrange- 
ments allow  parents  to  function  better 
in  the  work  environment. 

The  demand  for  quality  child  care 
continues  to  grow.  As  a  result  of  the 
rising  population  of  children  under 
age  6,  the  changing  structure  of  the 
family,  and  the  increase  of  women 
with  children  in  the  work  force,  child 
care  is  emerging  as  a  valuable  employ- 
ee benefit  afforded  by  a  small  number 
of  employers.  My  bill  is  designed  to 
expand  such  employer  initiatives  for 
more  employees.  Companies  would  be 
encouraged  to  examine  the  feasibility 
and  need  of  child  care  services.  The 
On-Site  Day  Care  Privatization  Act 
would  help  offset  the  initial  costs  of 
opening  a  day  care  facility.  Once  the 
center  is  established,  the  excwnse  of 
the  salaries  of  the  day  care  workers 
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would  be  offset  for  the  first  2  years  of 
(Weratlon. 

I  strongly  feel  that  once  the  private 
sector  becomes  involved  in  providing 
child  care  centers,  these  facilities  will 
pay  for  themselves  with  results  such 
as  reduced  absenteeism  and  positive 
employee  attitude.  Parental  involve- 
ment helps  promote  safer  and  more 
enriched  child  care  environments. 
These  onsite  facilities  will  promote 
worlLer  productivity  and  satisfaction, 
while  also  strengthening  the  family 
bond.  I  believe  this  is  a  sound  piece  of 
legislation  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
HJL  2532.* 


VISITATION  OP  MOROCCAN 
PARLIAMENT 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

opmcHiaAN 
IK  THE  HOnSK  OF  SIPRCSBirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 

•  Bfr.  SIUANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently met  with  Johana  O'Hana.  a 
member  of  the  Moroccan  Parliament 
here  in  the  United  States  on  a  USIA 
exchange  program.  The  members  of 
the  delegation  had  several  meetings 
with  Members  of  Congress  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  UJ5.  Congress  in  Ameri- 
can politics  and  to  describe  for  us  the 
role  of  Morocco's  Parliament  in  the 
Moroccan  political  system. 

Morocco  is  extremely  important  to 
the  United  States,  both  in  its  strategic 
importance  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  the  northern  comer  of  Africa, 
and  in  its  long  history  of  close  ties 
with  the  United  States.  Morocco  is 
currently  faced  with  a  severe  economic 
crisis,  and  is  negotiating  with  the  Paris 
Club  tar  a  rescheduling  of  its  debts. 
Morocco  has  recently  signed  a  union 
agreement  with  Libya,  which  has 
caused  concern  in  the  United  States. 

In  light  of  these  issues.  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  members 
of  the  Moroccan  Parliament  to  discuss 
them  and  to  get  their  views  on  the  sit- 
uation. I  feel  that  visits  of  this  kind 
are  extremely  useful.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
providing  us  in  the  Congress  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  views  with 
members  of  parliament  in  nations  like 
Morocco  that  are  close  friends  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  O'Hana  is  the  vice  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  De- 
fense Committee  of  Morocco's  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  important  member  of 
that  body.  Mr.  O'Hana  is  a  Moroccan 
Jew  elected  to  the  parliament  from  a 
district  of  40.000  Moslem  voters.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Party, 
which  is  the  party  of  King  Hassan  II. 
He  is  a  firm  supporter  of  the  King, 
and  of  his  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  my  meeting 
with  Mr.  O'Hana.  I  asked  that  he  pro- 
vide me  with  a  summary  of  his  re- 
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marks  so  that  I  can  share  them  with 
my  collaagues.  I  think  they  are  an  in- 
sightful! and  concise  discussion  of 
United  fitates-Moroccan  relations  and 
of  the  ties  between  our  two  countries. 

The  summary  follows: 

StntMAinr  op  thx  Rkmarks  op  Mr.  Johana 
O'Hama 

Mr.  Chi  innan:  Honorable  Members  of  the 
Coininitt4  e  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

My  co|eigue8  and  I,  arrivlns  straight 
from  the*  Moroccan  Parliament,  bring  you 
the  frateinal  greetings  of  Morocco  and  our 
hopes  that  these  direct  contacts  between 
our  two  ODuntries  will  contribute  to  widen- 
ing the  understanding  between  our  two 
countries  and  to  strengthening  the  friend- 
ship whioh  binds  Morocco  and  the  United 
States  of' America.  These  ties,  woven  from 
the  hearl  and  from  the  mind,  during  the 
last  two  hundred  yean,  remain  unchange- 
able. 

On  botQ  sides,  one  cannot  forget  that  Mo- 
rocco was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the 
new  SUt«  of  America,  at  that  time  weak 
and  isolated,  as  shown  in  the  correspond- 
ence exchanged  between  George  Washing- 
ton and  sultan  Mohamed  III,  and  the  way 
that  the  ntervention  of  this  Monarch  with 
Tunis  an^  Tripoli  allowed  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  Agaerican  ships  In  the  Mediterrane- 
an. The  American  legation  in  Tangiers  was 
the  oldest  diplomatic  property  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

During  both  world  wars  our  two  countries 
fought  onjthe  same  side,  the  side  of  freedom 
and  Justice. 

The  quality  of  these  relations  does  not 
proceed  oiily  from  a  shared  historical  herit- 
age or  sinllar  outlook. 

It  rests  on  the  moral  ethics  of  the  Moroc- 
can people,  on  its  ideals,  its  geographical  po- 
sition in  terms  of  strategic  location,  on  its 
civilizatioa  and  its  culture  and  a  noble 
genius  which  can  prove  Itself  to  be  equal  to 
drcumstalices  and  faithful  to  its  alliances 
and  to  its  virtues. 

This  peAple  Is  also  fortunate  to  have  to 
guarantee  iU  sUbility  a  monarch  fully 
aware  of  the  realities  of  the  world,  both  for 
the  present  and  the  future. 

In  its  pfeface,  the  Moroccan  Constitution 
of  1972  r^ffirms  the  determination  of  Mo- 
rocco to  work  for  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  the  scurity  of  the  world.  Other  Arti- 
cles provide  for 

A  multi-lMLrty  political  system; 

The  freedom  of  worship; 

The  freedom  of  movement,  expression  and 
gathering; 

The  freedom  of  association  and  the  free- 
dom to  bdlong  to  any  trade  union  or  politi- 
cal organisation;  and 

Equality  between  men  and  women. 

esty  Hassan  II  declared  in  ills 
Challenge"  that  a  Moroccan  citi- 
to  practice  the  Jewish  religion  or 
Ice  the  Christian  religion.  They 
llgions  of  the  Book  accepted  by 
not  only  accepted— Muslims  are 
believe  In  their  prophets. 
ir.  King  Hassan  declared  on  the 
recent  octasion  of  the  Anniversary  of  his 
Accession  to  the  Throne,  that  democracy  in 
our  country  has  become  a  dogma  and  under- 
lined a  commitment  to  its  expansion.  Thus, 
in  spirit,  practice  and  facts,  there  is  no 
shadow  of  a  doubt  nor  any  tMl  of  contradic- 
tion that  Morocco— a  constitutional  monar- 
chy-is a  democratic  country,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word,  anti-racist  and  a  re- 
spector  (if  the  fundamental  freedoms  of 
men. 
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As  a  proof  ttiereof .  let  me  describe  the  sit- 
uation of  the  Moroccan  citisen  of  Jewish 
faith  in  an  Ar^.  Muslim  and  African  coun- 
try: 

The  Jewish  dtizens  of  Morocco  faithfully 
remember  in  tl|eir  hearts  the  late  Mohamed 
V.  who  was  the  only  Arab  Head  of  State  to 
oppooe  the  Nazis  from  touching  a  single 
hair  of  his  Jewish  subjects.  He  did  it  with 
courage,  in  defiance  of  the  redoubtable  and 
barbaric  force  <^f  the  occupier. 

His  first  coneem.  when  he  returned  from 
exUe  in  1955.  iras  solemnly  to  affirm  that 
the  Jewish  Mofoocans  were  full  citizens.  en- 
Joying  the  samf  rights  and  practices  of  com- 
plete citisenshi^. 

Not  only  has  {their  right  of  movement  and 
their  rights  ascitiaens  always  been  respect- 
ed but  King  HaMan  n  has  been  the  only 
Arab  Head  of  I  State  solemnly  to  declare 
before  the  whole  world  tliat  his  Jewish  sub- 
jects who  hav^  emigrated,  may— if  they  so 
desire— return  \o  their  native  land  to  take 
up  their  rights  and  at  the  same  time  benefit 
from  iU  goodw^  and  safety. 

Speaking  about  his  subJecU  abroad.  H.M. 
the  King  said:  | 

"Our  traditions  charge  us  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  care  of  our  subjects  living 
abroad  and  to  ipve  them  all  our  solicitude. 

"And  wtuktev^  religious  faith  they  may 
belong  to  and  {whatever  the  reasons  that 
liave  made  thetti  expatriates,  they  remain— 
and  this  we  know  without  any  doubt— at- 
tached to  their  country,  to  their  king  and  to 
our  constitutional  institutions." 

In  my  own  case,  I  have  been  freely  elected 
as  a  Parliamentary  Deputy  from  among  po- 
litical competitors  in  a  city  with  an  entirely 
Muslim  population.  I  have  received  the  con- 
fidence of  my  colleagues  in  the  Moroccan 
Parliament,  who  selected  me  to  serve  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission on  Foreign  Affairs  and  National  De- 
fense. 

Today,  Moroeco  is  facing  problems  impor- 
tant to  American  public  opinion.  With 
regard  to  questions  about  the  agreement  be- 
tween Morocco!  and  Libya.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  we  respect  your  internal  or 
regional  agreements,  as  far  as  they  comply 
with  the  needs  of  American  policy  and  secu- 
rity; we  would  not  allow  ourselves  to  criti- 
cize or  take  offense  at  agreements  wtilch 
depend  on  your  internal  policies,  which  we 
have  to  respects 

Morocco  doe*  not  want  to  give  up  its 
friendship  and  Its  alliances  with  other  coun- 
tries and  the  S^orocco-Llbya  treaty  is  In  no 
way  directed  against  America. 

We  ask  you  to  forego  all  suspicion  and 
doubt  and  note  that  H.M.  Hassan  II  has  to 
be  given  credit  for  his  courageous  condem- 
nation of  all  forms  of  extreme  nationalism 
as  well  as  religious  fanaticism.  His  positions, 
both  at  the  Islamic  and  Arab  conferences, 
have  prevailed!  thanks  to  his  moderation 
and  his  realismJ 

In  today's  world,  the  great  American 
nation  has  to  |  understand  that  solidarity 
must  be  conceited  on  a  global  scale  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  peaceful  world  from  East 
to  West  and  a  more  Just  and  generous  one 
from  North  tc  South.  Morocco  can  only 
take  pleasure  In  seeing  a  strong  America, 
ready  and  wHlii  ig  to  take  up  its  internation- 
al responsibilities. 

Morocco  seeks  the  continuation  of  friend- 
ly dialogue  and  permanent  cooperation  with 
your  great  country  so  that  it  might  insure 
its  protection  and  economic  development, 
with  a  perspective  for  permanent  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  World. 
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We  have  come  to  affirm  our  good  inten- 
tions and  our  friendship.  This  visit  will  also 
allow  us  to  Improve  our  understanding  of 
your  institutions,  and  tUgh  principles  of 
your  policy  and  your  economic  aid. 

We  sincerely  hope  that,  on  both  sides,  the 
exchanges  of  visits  between  members  of 
friendly  nations,  united  through  their  desti- 
ny, hsitory  and  a  similar  approach  to  moral 
principles  on  the  humanitarian  and  social 
level,  wiU  increase.* 


CAMP  HILL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  1935 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PCNMSTLVANIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPSZSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  on  my  fellow  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  recognition  and  celebration  of  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Camp  Hill 
High  School  graduating  class  of  1^35. 
These  graduates,  now  long  established 
community  members  of  Pennsylva- 
nia's 19th  District,  have  furthered 
those  values  and  standards  we  Ameri- 
cans hold  so  highly.  It  is  my  pleasure 
to  recognize  these  fine  alumnae  and  it 
is  an  honor  to  represent  such  accom- 
plished constituente.  Please  Join  me  in 
wishing  the  Camp  Hill  graduating 
class  of  1935  many  more  years  of  good 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 

July  6. 1985. 
Deab  Pkikiiss:  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  you  on  the  SOth 
Anniversary  of  your  Camp  Hill  High  School 
graduation. 

Since  your  Graduation  Day  on  Jtily  6, 
1935,  I  am  sure  you  have  always  strlved  to 
apply  the  knowledge  you  have  gained  to 
pursue  your  goals  in  life.  In  this  regard,  you 
have  also  gained  much  respect  from  those 
around  you. 

May  your  future  be  filled  with  many  more 
years  of  good  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity. Best  wishes  to  you  all,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Goodling, 
Member  of  CongTe**.m 


HAROLD  FORD— USA  TODAY 
INTERVIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  REntESXNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  June  5.  interview  in  USA  Today 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  Con- 
gressman Harold  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
The  article,  entitled.  "Kids  Dig  in  Gar- 
bage To  Get  Enough  To  Eat."  is  a 
compelling  interview  about  the  pain 
and  suffering  of  America's  children 
who  live  in  poverty. 

Harold  Ford  has  done  a  commenda- 
ble Job  in  representing  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  poor  youth  as  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
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ment  Compensation.  This  interview 
with  Congressman  Foso  on  the  topic 
of  children  in  poverty  reflects  further 
his  ability  to  incisively  comment  on 
the  plight  of  poor  Americans.  This  is  a 
problem  which  will  not  simply  go 
away,  but  which  Congress  should 
come  to  grips  with  during  the  99th 
Congress. 

The  full  text  of  the  USA  Today  arti- 
cle follows: 

IMQUIRT 
TOPIC  POOR  CHIUMUn 

Harold  Ford.  40.  a  Democrat.  repreaenU 
Memphis  in  Tennessee's  9th  congreMtmial 
district.  Since  1981,  he  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Waya  and  Means  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Assistance  and  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation,  which  recently  held 
hearings  on  children  in  poverty.  He  was 
interviewed  by  USA  Today's  Barbara  Reyn- 
olds. 

KIDS  DIG  nf  OAaaAca  to  ckt  khougr  to  kat 

USA  Today:  Many  studies  show  that  the 
number  of  poor  children  in  the  USA  Is  grow- 
ing dramatically.  Why  are  our  children 
living  in  such  dismal  conditions  when  the 
economy  Is  so  strong? 

Fohd:  This  administration  has  said  loud 
and  clear  that  we  have  a  recovery  In  this 
country,  but  the  congressional  study  showed 
that  even  during  periods  of  economic 
growth,  poverty  still  grew  at  a  rapid  pace. 
This  is  because  of  the  real  inequities  in- 
volved in  the  distribution  of  economic 
growth  in  this  country.  Single  females  rais- 
ing children— and  there  are  so  many— 
simply  are  not  in  a  position  to  participate  in 
the  economic  growth  without  real  support 
services,  like  day  care,  education,  and  Job 
training.  We  have  some  real  problems;  basic 
Job  skills,  education,  and  teen-age  pregnan- 
cy. 

USA  Today:  The  Children's  Defense  Fund 
released  a  report  Monday  showing  that 
black  children  are  tliree  times  as  likely  to  be 
poor  as  white  children.  Why? 

Ford:  Some  problems  are  the  result  of 
public  policy,  especially  in  Southern  states 
where  the  father  must  be  absent  for  the 
family  to  receive  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children.  The  report  showed  that 
the  purchasing  powers  of  bladu  has  de- 
clined. We  have  seen  severe  cuts  under 
Reagan  policy  since  1981.  We  have  seen  an 
increase  in  dollars  the  federal  government 
spends,  but  a  decrease  in  purchasing  power 
because  states  have  not  figured  in  inflation 
or  changed  the  APDC  paymenta  Also  we 
must  deal  with  teen  pregnancy,  at  the  same 
time  Reagan  Is  cutting  programs. 

USA  Today:  What  do  these  dire  statistics 
portend  for  black  America? 

Ford:  Among  the  black  race  today.  50  per- 
cent of  kids  bom  in  the  1980b  will  never 
graduate  from  high  school  or  go  Into  the 
work  force  under  present  policies.  The  big- 
gest cause  of  poverty  today  has  been  teen- 
age pregnancy.  What  we  are  faced  with  now 
is  that  black  teen-age  pregnancy  Is  reaching 
epidemic  proportions.  If  this  trend  contin- 
ues, by  the  year  1990.  less  than  one-third  of 
aU  the  black  children  in  this  naUon  will  live 
in  a  two  parent  family  home. 

USA  Today:  Why  can't  a  single  parent 
who  works  climb  out  of  poverty? 

Ford:  First,  in  our  tax  structiue.  we  have 
not  increased  our  personal  exemption. 
Those  families  earning  $10,500  a  year  in 
1983.  were  paying  $1,140  per  year  in  taxes- 
federal,  PICA,  and  other  Income  taxes.  In 
1973,  these  same  people  only  paid  about 
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$430.  We  have  had  problems  with  the  Social 
Security  taxes  going  up.  We've  had  other 
taxes  Increase.  Even  though  President 
Reagan  gave  a  2S-peroent  tax  reduction  In 
his  tax  package  of  1981.  there  was  a  mes- 
sage that  this  tax  deal  is  geared  to  the  rich. 

USA  Today:  Won't  the  present  tax  reform 
package  help  the  nation's  poor  children, 
since  it  has  been  touted  as  pro-family? 

Ford:  We  don't  know  unless  we  are  able  to 
lower  families'  tax  brackets,  unless  we  are 
able  to  increase  their  personal  exemption 
from  $1,000  to  $2,000,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
give  some  of  these  Individuals  earned 
income  tax  credits  in  the  Funily  Economic 
Security  Act,  which  we  Introduced  in  the 
CtMigreas.  We  have  people  who  tiave  made  it 
right  beyond  the  threshold.  If  you  take  a 
famOy  of  three  with  $8,000  cash  income.  U 
in-kind  benefits  like  food  stamps  are  ex- 
cluded, their  diqjosable  income  drops  below 
the  poverty  level. 

USA  Today:  Your  committee  recently 
held  hearings  on  hunger.  The  testimony 
showed  that  children  are  going  to  bed 
hungry. 

Ford:  We  went  to  a  clinic  in  Washington. 
D.C..  and  we  talked  with  many  of  the  moth- 
ers who  are  a  part  of  the  Women.  Infants 
and  Children  program,  which  provides  sup- 
plementary food.  It  showed  the  system  is 
working  In  certain  areas.  We  went  to  thooe 
who  are  qualified  and  eligible  for  the  WIC 
program.  We  found  that  those  receiving 
both  food  stamps  and  a  part  of  the  WIC 
program  had  eggs,  milk,  and  oUier  essential 
foods  for  the  children  the  last  three  or  four 
days  of  the  month  because  of  the  WIC  pro- 
gram. But  this  was  Just  for  feeding  the 
baby. 

USA  Today:  What  about  the  other  dbSX- 
dren  \n  the  household? 

Ford:  For  some  of  the  other  kids  who  are 
11  and  12.  there  was  no  food  in  the  house, 
other  than  the  eggs  and  any  food  they  had 
from  the  WIC  program  for  the  smaller  kid. 
They  were  Just  barely  making  it  to  the  end 
of  the  month.  But  when  we  stopped  by  a 
home  where  there  was  no  WIC  program  In 
the  house,  they  were  going  hungry  about 
four  or  five  days  out  of  a  month. 

USA  Today:  Is  this  true  in  your  district  in 
Tennessee,  in  Memphis? 

Ford:  We  found  that  Uds  who  didn't  qual- 
ify for  the  school  lunch  or  school  breakfast 
program  had  no  food  during  the  day  six 
days  out  of  a  month.  People  were  going 
hungry  six  days  out  of  month.  We  had  par- 
ents who  testified  that  their  Ickis  were  going 
to  the  garbage  cans  on  weekends  to  find 
food  because  there  was  absolutely  no  food 
at  the  end  of  the  month  when  they  ran  out 
of  food  stamps  or  whatever  public  aasistanee 
they  had.  School  board  officials  testified 
that  students  have  no  money  to  pay  for 
their  stiare  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

USA  Today:  How  deeply  has  the  natioa's 
school  limch  program  been  cut? 

Ford:  About  20  to  23  percent  overall— the 
nutrition  program.  Then  they  came  back 
and  they  cut  additional  components  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  So  people  w«e  faced 
with  real  problems.  The  Census  Bureau  re- 
leased a  study  two  yean  ago  *~w^H"g  a 
shift  from  24.5  million  people  living  below 
the  poverty  level  in  this  country  to  more 
than  35  million  Americans  living  below  the 
poverty  level  today.  That  number  had  in- 
creased by  10.5  million!  It's  tmbellevable. 
and  it  should  be  unacceptable. 

USA  Today:  Have  children  replaced  old 
people  as  the  nation's  poorest  age  group  be- 
cause the  elderly  have  more  effective  lobby- 
ists? 
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Fokd:  Thmt  is  true.  When  you  think  in 
terms  of  lenior  power— they  make  up  Ap- 
proximately SO  percent  if  not  more  of  the 
total  electorate.  That's  political  power. 
They  have  influence  in  the  Congress.  They 
have  beoi  very  active  in  political  r»inp»ign« 
Children  have  not  had  that  strong  voice  in 
the  Congress. 

DSA  Tomt:  What  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Fkmlly  Economic  Security  legislation 
you've  introduced? 

Ford:  It  calls  for  us  to  do  several  things. 
I'm  not  saying  that  it's  going  to  satisfy  or 
solve  all  our  problems,  but  we're  talking 
about  encouraging  government-aided  work 
and  other  programs  to  reduce  welfare  de- 
pendency. No.  2.  we're  talking  about  restor- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  AFDC  benefits 
and  encouraging  states  to  increase  the  bene- 
fits. We  are  talking  about  a  strong  program 
to  promote  family  stability  by  mandating 
the  Anx:  for  needy  two-parent  families. 

USA  Todat:  How  is  that  an  imjvovement? 

Fou>:  Right  now.  27  states  do  not  recog- 
nise an  intact  family.  In  other  words,  the 
husband  has  to  leave,  or  the  woman  can't 
get  married,  or  he  can't  be  in  the  household, 
if  she's  going  to  qualify  for  AFDC.  We're 
saying  that  the  welfare  policy  itself  in  this 
country  has  sent  a  stnuig  signal  that  we 
don't  believe  in  an  intact  family. 

USA  Tomt:  How  much  will  this  legisla- 
tion cost  taxpayers? 

FoKs:  If  it's  fully  implemented  in  the  way 
the  biU  is  written,  it  wiU  cost  about  $4.5  bU- 
lion  for  the  first  year,  about  $7.5  billion  the 
second  year,  and  about  $10  billion  the  third 
year. 

USA  Todat:  Will  the  administration  sup- 
port it? 

Fokd:  I  don't  know.  With  80  percent  of 
the  newspapers  carrying  the  plight  of  poor 
children  on  their  front  pages  and  with  na- 
tional attention  being  focused  on  this  prob- 
lem. I  think  the  issue  has  surfaced. 

USA  Todat:  Why  is  the  cause  of  helping 
children  in  poverty  so  unpopular? 

Fokd:  It's  not  unpopular.  It  is  probably 
the  hottest  item  on  the  media  agenda  today. 
It's  Just  that  Reagan  has  been  so  popular 
with  his  budget  cuts  and  his  reductions  that 
nobody  has  paused  long  enough  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  those  cuts  and  policies. 

USA  Todat:  Is  that  changing? 

FoKs:  For  the  first  time,  people  realize 
poverty  among  children  has  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  That  is  not  to  say  we're 
going  to  change  public  policy  today  or  to- 
morrow, but  it  is  coming  now  to  the  academ- 
ic circles.  Symposiums  are  being  set  up  all 
over  the  country  now  to  discuss  this.  This  is 
a  problem  this  nation  faces.  We  cannot  look 
around  the  globe  and  see  all  of  the  hunger 
and  other  problems  unless  we  are  willing  to 
address  these  problems  right  here  at  home 

Compared  to  white  children,  black  chil- 
dren are: 

Five  times  as  likely  to: 

Be  dependent  on  welfare. 

Become  pregnant  as  teen-agers. 

Four  times  as  likely  to: 

Live  with  neither  parent  and  be  super- 
vised by  a  child  welfare  agency. 

Be  murdered  before  1  year  of  age  or  as  a 
teenager. 

Be  incarcerated  between  IS  and  19  years 
of  age. 

Three  times  as  likely  to: 

Be  poor. 

Have  their  mothers  die  in  childbirth. 

Live  with  a  parent  who  has  separated. 

live  in  a  female-headed  family. 

Be  placed  in  an  educable.  mentally  retard- 
ed class. 
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Be  in  faster  care. 

Die  of  known  child  abuse. 

Twice  tt  likely  to: 

Die  in  ihe  first  year  of  life. 

Be  bora  prematurely. 

Suffer  from  low  birthweight 

Have  i^others  who  received  late  or  no  pre- 
natal car^. 

Be  bo^  to  a  teenage  or  single-parent 
family.    | 

See  a  parent  die. 

Live  InbubBtandard  housing. 

Be  suspended  from  school  or  suffer  corpo- 
ral punisfament. 

Live  in  institutions.* 


i 


THE  REAL  WORLD 


HOH  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

I         or  mw  JKRsxT 
nf  TE  B  HODSK  OP  RBPRXSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1985 

•  Mr.  1 0RRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  3  the  distinguished  author  and 
historiai  i  David  McCullough  delivered 
a  thoufhtful  and  inspirational  com- 
mencen  ent  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  polorado  College. 

In  hi4  remarks,  David  McCullough 
offered  advice,  encouragement,  and 
hope  to  these  graduates  as  they 
embark  upon  the  challenges  of  the 
"Real  World." 

With  his  wonderful  perspective  on 
life,  his  sense  of  history,  and  his  sense 
of  the  Individual.  David  McCullough 
reminds  us  of  our  place  in  the  world 
and  our  obligations  and  responslbU- 
itles  to  continue  to  understand  it,  to 
change  At,  and  to  make  it  a  better 
place  tojlive  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  my  col- 
leagues ^d  to  all  Americans. 
The  Real  World 

President  Riley,  Dean  Brooks,  honored 
guests.  Senator  Simpson,  members  of  the 
faculty,  knembers  of  the  Class  of  1985. 
fellow  parents,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

Did  yoit  know  that  more  Americans  watch 
the  "Wh4el  of  Fortune"  than  any  other  pro- 
gram on  television?  Forty-three  million 
today  and  every  day! 

Did  you  know  that  in  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  life,  insects  exceed  all  other  living 
things? 

Are  yof  aware  that  genetic  material  has 
been  exvacted  intact  from  an  Egyptian 
mummy  Relieved  to  be  2400  years  old? 

Or  that  leading  physicists  now  think  ev- 
erything Is  made  of  strings? 

I've  be^n  gathering  odd  items  tmder  the 
category  |Df  The  Real  World,  and  reflecting 
on  them^  for  by  tradition  the  real  world  is 
what  you  of  the  graduating  class  are  about 
to  enter.  You  may  feel,  and  with  reason, 
that  you  have  been  part  of  a  perfectly  real 
world  rltfit  here  on  this  beautiful  campus. 
But  others  won't  be  seeing  it  that  way. 

"Welcome  to  the  real  world,"  they'll  say. 
"Welcome  to  the  real  world."  It  will  be  the 
voice  of  experience  spealdng.  supposedly— 
casehardened.  often  bitter.  Life  is  mean  and 
rough  is  (he  message.  Life  is  coming  up  with 
the  rent.  Kxpect  few  favors,  no  justice.  Grab 
yours  whpn  you  can.  Trust  very  few. 

The  nehrspapers  seem  to  confirm  the  view 
more  oft«n  than  we  like.  Oiant  corporations 


i  "Dynasty."  "I'm  not  sure 
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are  caught  ctieatlng  with  abandcm.  E.F. 
Hutton  pleadt  guilty  to  2,000  counts  of 
fraud.  Imaging!  And  nobody  seems  to  learn. 
The  famous  Air  Force  pliers  are  chured  to 
the  taxpayer  dt  $748  a  pair.  There's  a  public 
outcry  and  Xik  price  drops  to  $00  a  pair. 
The  outcry  failes  and  the  price  goes  right 
back  to  $748.  T 

Meantime,  tk>  save  money,  our  Oovem- 
ment  builds  Asnerican  Indian  homes  with- 
out any  toUetsi 

To  judge  1^  television  the  real  world 
seems  to  be  mainly  about  money— cleaning 
up  on  the  "Wl|eel  of  Fortune,"  or  flaunting 
it  on  "Dallas"  | 
money  brings  I 
ducer  of 
does  bring  con^ 

The 
by  smart 
"Anyone  who  { 
to  fire  his 
party  patriot. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr.,  who 
was  very  much  of  this  world  for  90-aome 
years,  willed  moat  of  his  estate  to  the  Oov- 
enunent.  "I  pay  my  tax  bill  with  pleasure," 
he  said.  "becai|se  with  it  I  buy  dviUsatlon.' 

But  what  is  (he  real  world?  Difficult  ques- 
Uon.  T 

The  real  vdeXA  is  rough.  The  rent  is  a 
problem.  The  real  world  is  unfair.  God 
knows,  wasteful,  often  absurd,  often  tragic, 
as  we  have  justi  seen  in  Bangladesh. 

The  nightmire  weapons  keep  pHlng  up. 
The  madness'  is  spreading.  Officials  in 
Washington  talk  calmly  of  enlarged  chemi- 
cal arsenals.  In  airports  those  strange 
people  with  the  strange  eyes  press  you  to 
sign  up  for  some  new  kind  of  terrible  killer 
beam  in  spacf.  In  the  stiU  of  the  night, 
sleepless,  we  wonder  if  it  Is  the  summer  of 
Sarajevo  come  again. 

Bigotry,  poverty,  the  old.  cold  realpoUtik 
of  Machiavelli  are  with  us  as  ever. 

But  that  Isn"^  the  whole  of  the  real  world, 
we  know.  It  isn't  half.  And  It's  not  the  point. 

Beethoven  is  the  real  world.  Jefferson  is 
the  real  worlc^  Monet,  Einstein.  Gershwin 
and  JopUn  and  Cole  Porter,  Wllla  Cather 
and  Woody  Af  en  are  the  real  world.  So  is 
the  sound  of  the  leaves  on  a  back  porch  on  a 
summer  af tempon. 

Children  arejthe  real  world. 

So  are  miracles. 

I  saw  my  first  miracle  in  a  schoolroom  in 
Pittsburgh  at  $ge  11.  With  a  piece  of  chalk 
on  the  blackboard  Bliss  Mavis  Bridgewater, 
the  art  teacher,  demonstrated  two  point 
perspective.  I  Wouldn't  have  been  more  daz- 
zled if  she  had  caused  her  desk  to  levitate. 

Perspective  was  introduced  into  art  by  the 
Greeks  about  500  B.C.  It  is  one  of  those 
idess  that  chaAged  forever  how  we  perceive 
reality.  The  r«l  world  was  henceforth  and 
forever  diffe^nt  after  Galileo,  after 
Darwin,  after  Einstein.  And  the  ideas  keep 
coming.  That  also  is  in  the  news— the  busi- 
ness about  th«  strings,  for  example.  (.As  I 
understand  it,  all  the  basic  particles  that 
we've  learned  to  think  of  as  points  are  in 
fact  strings  so  minute  they  behave  like 
points.)  Or  the  latest  report  that  maybe  life 
didn't  start  in  the  sea  after  all,  but  in  clay. 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  we  live  in  exciting 
times.  Very  s^n.  probably  next  year,  we 
will  put  a  teleacope  in  space.  This  Is  enor- 
mously import|uit,  marvelous  news  and  why 
more  isn't  beihg  made  of  it  I  can't  under- 
stand. We  will!  be  seeing  the  stars  as  never 
before,  as  we  I  have  hardly  even  imagined. 
We  will  be  ab^e  to  see  seven  times  further 
into  space  and  with  stunning  clarity,  perfect 
clarity,  because  there  wlU  be  no  more  murky 
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interference  from  our  atmomhere.  The  tele- 
scope, the  first  ever  in  space,  with  an  "eye," 
a  mirror,  8  feet  in  diameter,  will  go  up  in 
the  shuttle  and  orbit  the  Earth  for  15  years 
or  more.  The  possibilities  are  unparalleled. 
Astronomers  tell  me  it  will  mark  the  biggest 
advance  in  olwervational  astronomy  since 
Galileo  and  his  first  telescope  four  centuries 
ago. 

There  is  more  good  news  than  we  know.  A 
man  in  Illinois,  one  man  named  George 
Ware,  because  of  a  lifelong  affection  for 
shade  trees,  has  spent  13  years  working  to 
develop  a  hybrid  elm  resistant  to  Dutch  elm 
disease— the  fungus  that  has  wiped  out  mil- 
lions of  our  old  American  elm.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded. It  was  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Tuesday.  Minneapolis  will  be  getting  two 
dozen  seedlings.  This  is  not  only  progress,  it 
is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  future.  The  trees 
won't  reach  maturity  until  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

But  understanding  the  real  world,  being 
part  of  it  and  enjoying  it.  has  mainly  to  do. 
I  believe,  with  being  a  real  person.  That's 
the  point.  It  means  taking  an  interest  in 
other  people,  all  kinds  of  people.  It  means 
enjoying  people  and  trying  to  understand 
one  another.  It  means  small  kindnesses.  It 
means  doing  what  we  can  to  move  civilisa- 
tion forward,  to  make  the  world  a  little 
better  place  because  we  are  in  it 

It  also  means,  I'm  sure,  taking  a  less  an- 
thropocentric  view  of  reality  than  many  of 
us  are  accustomed.  Best  we  Icnow  more 
about  the  natural  world,  best  for  the  future 
of  the  planet,  but  best  also  for  us.  One  of 
the  most  vital  people  I  know  has  spent  her 
life  studying  fleas.  One  of  the  wlaest,  most 
engaging  books  I  know  is  all  about  fireflies, 
wasps,  and  locusts.  It  has  the  wonderful 
title  Life  on  a  Uttle  Known  Planet. 

The  Scottish  physidan  James  Button, 
founder  of  the  science  of  geology,  saw  two 
things  about  our  Earth  that  nobody  had 
before— that  its  history  is  indefinitely  long 
and  that  all  the  great  forces  which  shaped  it 
so  slowly  down  through  time  are  the  same 
forces  at  work  around  us  now.  Change  is  re- 
ality, he  decided.  No  sight  of  beginning  or 
end.  he  said.  "Nature  lives  in  motion."  wrote 
Dr.  James  Hutton  of  the  18th  century,  a 
very  complete  human  being.  For  he  also  had 
a  genius  for  frioidshlp.  His  many  interests, 
we  read,  his  enthusiasm  for  new  ideas,  drew 
people  to  him.  He  loved  good  conversation 
and  good  company.  He  was  an  exceedingly 
real  person. 

The  oldest  account  we  have  of  a  real 
person  is  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Samuel.  I  recommend  it  highly.  It  is  the 
story  of  King  David,  a  man  of  complex  and 
extreme  personality  who  is  given  to  us  warts 
andaU. 

David  has  t>een  dead  longer  than  that 
newsmaking  Egyptian  mummy.  He  lived 
roughly  3,000  years  ago.  But  he  Is  alive  for 
us  because  of  what  is  written  of  his  human- 
ity. He  did  terrible  things,  yet  in  all  he 
comes  to  us  as  loveable.  a  figure  of  affirma- 
tion, not  because  of  his  great  deeds  alone, 
but  because  of  this:  his  enduring  faith  in 
God.  his  capacity  for  forgiveness,  his  ability 
to  admit  wrong,  and  his  love  for  others.  He 
1b  a  towering  example  of  the  impact  of  per- 
sonality on  history. 

History,  history,  history.  Surely  being  a 
real  person  in  the  real  world  means  having  a 
sense  of  history.  We  are  enlarged  by  history. 
The  present  is  small-scale,  confining  and  in- 
complete without  the  past.  The  past  Is  an 
immense  stage,  larger  by  far,  the  cast  is 
larger,  there  Is  more  of  everything,  color, 
variety,  stories  without  end.  And  we  need 
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stories  to  be  complete  human  beings,  believe 
me. 

You  are  as  rich  as  the  breadth  of  your  ho- 
rizons in  time  no  leas  than  space,  as  rich  as 
the  images  in  your  mind,  the  stories  you 
treasure. 

It  is  a  hard  world  indeed,  the  real  world, 
but  then  it  always  has  been.  That  too  histo- 
ry teaches  us.  Laige  questions  almost  never 
have  easy  answers.  Progress  is  always  diffi- 
cult. What  courage  and  stamina  we  see  in  so 
many  who  have  gone  before  us.  As  Chur- 
chill said.  "We  didn't  come  thU  far  because 
we  are  made  of  sugar  candy." 

Moat  of  the  nujor  issues  of  our  day  have 
to  do  with  the  age-old  conflict  of  power  and 
ethics.  Morality  comes  down  to  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility.  We  must  do  what 
we  can.  all  of  us.  And  when  one  of  us  has 
the  courage  and  decency  to  take  the  lead  In 
solving  one  of  our  thankliws,  —^tntngty 
overwhelming  problems— like  Senator  Alan 
Simpson  with  his  efforts  to  right  the  human 
wrongs  of  our  immigration  policy— then  we 
should  stand  behind  him. 

We  are  creatures  of  change.  You. are  not 
the  same  as  you  were  when  you  began  here 
4  years  ago.  Your  woiid  is  not  the  same.  His- 
tory has  moved  on.  Change  is  the  rule,  as 
the  geologist  said.  I  wander  if  mayt>e  the  es- 
sence of  the  real  world  is  change  and  tbeAat. 

It  helps  also  to  be  reminded  now  and  then 
how  sensible  some  of  the  obvious  choices 
can  be. 

Among  those  gathered  here  to  celebrate 
your  commencement  is  Caitlln  McDonald 
from  Milton.  Massachusetts,  my  smaU 
granddaughter.  She  is  four.  Last  sununer  at 
my  birthday  she  stood  beside  my  chair,  her 
head  at  eye-level  with  a  cake  blazing  with 
candles,  her  eyes  exceptionally  large.  I  told 
her  I  thought  we  should  make  a  wish  before 
we  blew  out  the  candles.  And  what  did  she 
think  we  should  wish  for,  I  asked.  She 
thought  a  moment,  then  she  said.  "Let's 
wish  for  cake." 

Commencement  speakers  often  like  to 
remind  the  graduates  of  the  gratitude  they 
should  feel  for  all  their  parents  have  done 
to  make  their  education  possible,  ^leaking 
as  a  parent  I  would  like  to  express  the  grati- 
tude we  feel  for  all  you  have  achieved  to 
arrive  at  this  moment.  It  is  you  who  have 
done  us  the  greatest  of  favors  by  being  who 
you  are,  by  giving  us  so  much  that  is  worth- 
while to  work  for  and  to  be  so  proud  of. 

To  the  Colorado  College  Class  of  1085  my 
heartfelt  congratulations.  I  wish  you  the 
best  of  lives,  good  woik— and  cake. 

Go  with  confidence.  Be  yourselves.  Prize 
tolerance  and  horse  sense.  Remember  you 
are  heir  to  one  of  the  world's  richest  treas- 
ures, the  English  language. 

Take  time  for  music.  See  Italy.  Love  your 
children. 

And  some  time  somewhere  along  the  line 
do  something  for  your  country .• 


STATES  SUPPORT  EXPANDED 
8UPERPDND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  JXRSXT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTAnVES 

Tveaday,  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
Members  know,  the  Congress  must 
soon  act  to  reauthorize  the  Superf  und 
Program.  The  money  supporting  this 
vital  environmental  effort  runs  out  on 
October  1,  1985.  with  cleanup  ftmds 
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committed  at  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  sites  ctirrently  on  the  national  pri- 
orities list.  We  must  act  qulddy  and 
decisively  to  secure  the  furture  of  the 
cleanup  effort. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
three  prominent  leaden  of  the  Nation- 
al Oovemors'  Associati<m  setting  forth 
that  organization's  podtlon  on  the  re- 
authorization of  Superf  und.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  their  views  care- 
fully as  we  proceed  to  debate  these  im- 
portant issues.  The  letter  follows: 

Natiohal  Oovbkkoks'  Asaocunoa. 

May  $.  IMS. 
Hoo.  Jamb  J.  Flokio, 

CJiatrman,    Subcommittee    on    Commerce, 
Transportation  and  Tourism,  Commit- 
tee   on    Energy    and    Commerce,    V.S. 
House  of  RepresenUMvet,   Washington, 
DC. 
Deak   Chatkmaw   FUmuo:   The   National 
Ooveniors'  Association  supports  your  ef- 
forts to  reauthorize  the  Superfund  hazard- 
ous waste  cleanup  program  and  increase  the 
size  of  the  trust  fund  available  to  dean  up 
leaking   and   abandoned   haaardous   waste 
sites.  9iUs.  and  other  releases  of  dangerous 
substances.  As  you  know,  this  program  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  nation's  efforts  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environment 
from  decades  of  mismanagement  of  hazard- 
ous substances.  In  reauthorlilng  this  impor- 
tant program,  we  would  urge  your  attention 
to  several  issues  which  we  believe  are  cen- 
tral to  its  eff ectlvenss.  These  include: 

Cleaaap  standards.  The  EPA,  the  states, 
and  responsible  parties  have  been  hampered 
in  site  cleanup  decisions  by  the  lack  of  a 
clear  definition  of  "how  dean  is  dean."  All 
too  often,  the  cleanup  remedy  chosen  by 
EPA  involves  either  covering  the  waste  and 
leaving  it  in  place,  or  removing  it  to  another 
facility,  usuiOly  a  landfUL  Such  measures  do 
not  reflect  real  solutions  to  the  «i««»*w«h|f. 
tion  problem  so  much  as  the  transfer  of  the 
program  from  one  generation  or  oommimlty 
to  another.  We  believe  the  law  should  spe- 
cifically require  deanups  to  protect  public 
health  and  the  environment,  consistent 
with  any  applicable  federal  or  state  stand- 
ards or  criteria.  In  addition,  the  statute 
should  prohibit  the  land  burial  or  tmder- 
ground  injection  of  Superfund  wastes 
except  in  circumstances  deemed  safe  by  the 
E7A,  consistent  with  the  1984  RCRA 
amendments.  Remedial  actions  which  in- 
volve the  destruction  or  treatment  of  wastes 
should  be  preferred  over  actions  whldi 
merely  cover  the  waste  or  transfer  the  dis- 
posttion  problem  to  another  facfllty. 

The  scope  of  the  program.  We  are  aware  of 
Administration  and  Congressional  interest 
in  restricting  the  scope  of  the  Superfund 
program.  While  the  Governors'  Association 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  such  issues  as 
the  use  of  the  fund  for  deaning  up  asbestos 
in  public  buildings,  etc,  our  personal  view  is 
that  it  makes  sense  to  focus  the  program  on 
hazardous  waste  sites,  spills,  and  releases. 
However,  there  Is  one  category  of  release 
which  may  seriously  threaten  public  health 
and  the  environment— petroleum  products 
leaking  from  underground  tanks — which 
should  be  covered  by  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram and  currently  is  not  The  Governors 
recommend  that  leaking  underground  tanks 
be  eligible  for  Superfund  treatment,  except 
for  tanks  assodsted  with  petroleum  produc- 
tion or  refining  activities.  We  do  not  believe 
that  every  leaking  underground  tank  will 
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qualify  for  Superfund  under  the  hazard 
ranklnc  system,  but  we  can  more  effectively 
protect  the  public  if  those  which  present 
sufficient  hasard  are  treatable  under  the 
prosram. 

The  funding  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance coat*.  Under  the  current  law.  the  long 
term  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  re- 
medial meaaives  must  be  borne  by  the  state 
after  Initial  cleanup.  A  major  problem  with 
the  present  system  is  that  remedial  operat- 
ins  and  maintenance  costs  are  actually  an 
integral  part  of  cleanup  Itself.  For  example, 
if  cleanup  requires  pumping  and  treating 
groundwater,  the  coats  are  not  O&M  in  the 
usual  sense  but  are  in  fact  central  to  the 
cleanup,  and  should  be  a  shared  responsibil- 
ity. The  Governors  are  convinced  that  fail- 
ure to  share  such  costs  on  the  same  90/10 
basis  as  other  cleanup  costs  biases  EPA's 
cost  effectiveness  calculations  towards 
measures  with  low  capital  and  high  operat- 
ing costs.  For  example,  the  most  "cost  effec- 
tive" remedy  for  a  site  with  extensive 
groundwater  contamination  may  appear  to 
be  a  quick  fix  of  surface  contamination, 
with  the  state  left  responsible  for  a  very  ex- 
pensive 04eM  program  designed  to  clean  up 
the  subsurface.  We  believe  this  bias  in 
choosing  a  cleanup  remedy  is  both  unfair 
and  environmentally  unsound. 

77ie  state  role  in  the  program.  Because 
sUtes  must  bear  the  most  direct  burden  of 
assuring  citizens  that  Superfund  cleanups 
are  thorough  and  protective  of  public 
health,  state  concurrence  should  be  re- 
quired before  EPA  or  responsible  parties  un- 
dertake any  removal  or  remedial  action 
under  Superfimd.  We  strongly  oppose  the 
Administration's  suggestion  that  state  and 
local  permitting  should  be  preempted  in  Su- 
perfund actions.  We  also  believe  it  is  critical 
to  repeal  the  preemption  of  state  Superfund 
taxing  authority  contained  in  section  114(c) 
of  the  statute,  so  that  states  may  have  the 
full  range  of  possible  revenue  sources  for  de- 
veloping their  state  share  of  Superfund 
costs  or  for  other  purposes. 

The  post  closure  fund.  We  believe  the  Con- 
gress was  wise  in  1980  to  establish  a  poet 
closure  liability  trust  fund  to  ensure  moni- 
toring and  maintainence  at  permitted  waste 
sites  beginning  five  years  after  they  close. 
We  are  very  concerned  that  the  public  will 
face  serious  risk  in  the  future  from  closed 
facilities  which  begin  to  leak,  and  for  which 
there  may  be  no  responsible,  solvent  party. 
We  believe  steps  are  necessary  to  either 
ensure  that  the  Superfund  itself  will  be 
available  to  deal  with  these  problems,  or  to 
reauthorize  the  post  closure  fund  and  to 
extend  the  period  in  which  the  owner  or  op- 
erator would  be  liable  for  any  problems 
from  the  present  five  years  to  thirty  years. 

Program  funding.  Given  the  size  of  the 
hazardous  waste  cleanup  problem  we  face,  a 
major,  long  term  commitment  is  necessary 
to  the  Superfund  program.  We  have  noted 
that  the  EPA's  best  guess  of  the  cost  of  the 
job  we  face  totals  almost  $12  billion.  Our 
reconunendation  is  that  the  fimd  be  in- 
creased to  $9  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  Our  sense  is  that  to  finance  the  Su- 
perfund program,  the  Congress  should  in- 
crease the  feedstock  and  petroleum  taxes 
which  are  the  mainstays  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram. We  recognize,  however,  that  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  entirely  support  the  trust 
fund  from  these  taxes  alone.  In  developing 
other  revenue  sources,  the  Governors  favor 
taxes  such  as  waste  end  or  waste  generation 
taxes,  which  create  an  incentive  for  proper 
waste  management,  over  an  Increase  in  the 
general  revenue  share  of  the  Superfund  pro- 
gram. 
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We  know  that  the  Job  you  face  in  reau- 
thori^g  the  Superfund  program  is  a  diffi- 
cult otie.  and  that  many  hard  decisions  must 
be  made.  If  we  can  be  of  any  assistance  to 
you.  please  do  not  hestiate  to  contact  us.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  in  the 
weeka  ahead  to  secure  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Superfund  program.  We  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  the  NOA  position  on  Super- 
fund,  and  will  very  much  appreciate  your 
consl4eration  of  the  Governors'  recommen- 
dation on  this  important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Gov.  AirrHOMT  S.  Eakl, 

'  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Environment 

Gov.  JoHH  H.  Soinnra, 

Vice  CliairmaTi, 

^mittee  on  Energy  and  Environment 
Gov.  Michael  S.  Dttkakis. 
Chairman, 
'utxommittee  on  the  Environmentm 
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ION.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 


OFAKKAHSAS 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  M4  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
cently held  several  hearings  on  natu- 
ral resource  subsidies.  The  hearings 
f  ocuaed  on  several  legislative  proposals 
to  adfiress  the  problems  being  faced  by 
a  nuinber  of  U.S.  industries  resulting 
from  foreign  government  regulatory 
contnols  affecting  natural  resource  dis- 
tribution. The  competitive  position  of 
many  U.S.  industries,  such  as  limiber, 
has  lieen  decimated  in  the  last  several 
yeard  as  a  direct  result  of  foreign  gov- 
ermnients'  policies  regarding  natural 
resource  subsidies. 

With  timber  being  the  biggest  indus- 
try in  Arkansas,  I  am  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  this  situation  and  have  been 
working  with  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
in  developing  various  legislative  pro- 
posa]$  to  alleviate  what  I  consider  to 
be  Unfair  trade  practices.  In  this 
regam,  an  article  recently  appeared  In 
the  business  section  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  reviewing  the  present  state  of 
the  timber  Industry  in  Arkansas,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  Canadian  im- 
port* I  believe  this  article  to  be  very 
timely  and  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagiies  for  their  review. 

TiiOER  Industry  Not  Out  or  the  Woods 
(By  David  R.  Palmer) 

Tin«}er  is  the  biggest  industry  In  Arkan- 
sas. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  also  seemed  to  be 
in  tha  biggest  trouble. 

Priaes  were  down,  as  were  profits.  New  tax 
legislation  threatened  to  reduce  earnings 
even  further. 

The  price  of  tlmberland.  In  general,  has 
dropqed  to  almost  half  of  what  it  was  a 
decacBago. 

Although  there  are  still  plenty  of  prob- 
lems, things  are  begiimlng  to  look  somewhat 
brighter. 
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John  Ed  I  Anthony,  president  of  Anthony 
TimberlantB,  Inc.,  In  Bearden,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone Intefview  last  week.  "Our  solid  wood 
business  in  [the  south  has  had  an  unpredlct- 
ed,  totally  anexpected  six  weeks." 

Anthony  boted  that  housing  starts  had  In- 
creased dfamatically.  Another  industry 
source  repdrted  the  price  of  southern  pine 
had  climbed  from  $188  to  $285  per  thousand 
board  feet  in  a  matter  of  weeks,  a  40  percent 
increase. 

Anthony  speculated  that  business  was 
picking  up  principally  because  of  dropping 
interest  rates  and  less  stringent  lending 
policies.      I 

There  is  also  cause  for  optimism  relative 
to  land  pri^  Investors,  particularly  those 
with  pension  funds  who  are  looking  for  al- 
ternatives i(0  more  conventional  real  estate 
syndicationfe.  have  begun  to  put  money  into 
timberlandJ  The  Increasing  demand  for  land 
can  do  nothing  but  help. 

The  good!  news  does  not  mean  the  timber 
Industry  is  (tut  of  the  woods. 

Timber  operators  serve  three  major  mar- 
kets—l«mib*r,  paper  and  particle  board— and 
only  softwood  lumber  shows  real  promise  at 
the  moment. 

Anthony  said  the  kraft  paper  business, 
which  is  important  to  the  state  economy, 
was  languishing  and  the  sale  of  hardwoods 
produced  ia  the  northern  and  eastern  part 
of  the  state  was  slumping.  He  predicted, 
however,  t^iat  hardwoods  would  stage  a 
comeback  if  the  surge  in  housing  could  be 
sustained. 

Some  of  uie  problems  in  the  timber  busi- 
ness are  cyclical  and  have  to  do  with  rather 
predictable  economic  forces.  Others  are 
more  politic  and  far  more  threatening. 

One  of  these  is  the  problem  of  cheap  for- 
eign imports  that  keep  prices  and  profits 
down.  Anotper  is  a  propMed  change  in  the 
federal  tuf  law.  introduced  by  President 
Reagan  Tuesday  night,  which  would  ad- 
versely al^ect  tlmberland  profits  and 
remove  incentives  aimed  at  encouraging 
good  forest  Imanagement. 

How  these  problems  are  resolved  remains 
a  matter  of  ^great  concern  to  those  who  work 
in  the  industry  and  to  the  160.000  citizens 
and  corporations  who  own  roughly  15  mil- 
lion acres  of  timber  in  Arkansas. 

proKxtoR  coMPXTrnoii 

On  the  matter  of  foreign  competition,  An- 
thony, focwing  mainly  on  softwood  lumber, 
lambasted  the  Canadians  at  a  World  Trade 
conference  In  Little  Rock  last  month. 

Anthony  said  prices  and  profits  were  de- 
pressed because  cheap  Canadian  imports 
were  floodlte  the  market. 

Mr.  Reagin's  tax  reform  package  is  likely 
to  do  further  damage  to  profits  If  it  passes. 
It  proposes  to  do  away  with  tax  incentives 
introduced  in  1944  to  revitalize  what  was 
then  a  nearly  moribund  timber  industry. 

Quoting  l^m  a  special  report  prepared  by 
International  Paper  Company  In  Dallas.  An- 
thony told  the  World  Trade  Conference, 
"[in  1984]  the  United  SUtes  lumber  indus- 
try sustained  an  estimated  pretax  loss  ex- 
ceeding $3q0  million.  Largely  as  a  result  of 
that  loss,  as  well  as  a  string  of  losses  since 
1980,  major  United  States  wood  products, 
manufactuKrs  announced  in  1984  extensive 
plant  shutdowns  and  took  writeoffs  totaling 
more  than  $600  millon. " 

The  report  went  on  to  say  that  curtailed 
operations  ^'have  led  to  the  disappearance 
of  more  than  30.000  jobs  of  which  22.000 
can  \x  attributed  to  increased  Canadian 
lumber  imp  arts." 
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Canadian  lumber  has  steadily  increased 
from  19  percent  to  31  percent  of  total 
United  States  softwood  lumber  consumption 
over  the  past  decade,  the  report  said. 

LOSSES  CATASTROPHIC 

Anthony  said  In  a  subsequent  interview 
last  week  that  It  would  be  tough  to  develop 
comparable  figures  for  Arkansas,  but  he 
said  losses  for  Anthony  Timberlands,  Inc., 
since  1980  have  been  "catastrophic"  and 
that  his  company  was  not  alone. 

At  the  World  Trade  Conference.  Anthony. 
referring  again  to  the  report,  charged  the 
Canadians  with  subsidizing  their  timber  in- 
dustry "by  selling  stumpage  at  arbitrarily 
low  prices"  and  "by  assuming  the  bulk  of 
the  cost  of  reforestation  and  other  forestry 
expenses." 

The  result  is  that  lumber  delivered  to 
Dallas  from  Arkansas,  or  even  Texas,  costs 
more  than  lumber  shipped  from  western 
Canada. 

At  the  time  of  the  report,  stumpage 
(uncut  trees)  cost  $2  per  thousand  board 
feet  In  British  Columbia  and  $119  for  the 
same  quantity  in  the  United  States.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  delivered  price  to 
Dallas,  before  corporate  overhead  and  other 
allocations,  was  $200  per  thousand  board 
feet  for  the  Canadian  lumber  and  $215  for 
the  American  lumber. 

Anthony  said  United  States  producers 
would  be  glad  to  take  on  the  Canadians  In  a 
fair  fight  but  could  not  compete  against 
their  government  subsidy. 

COHSUMERS  REMEPIT 

Canadian  Consul  General  Douglas  H.M. 
Branlon.  while  emphasizing  to  the  World 
Trade  Conference  the  need  for  the  two 
neighboring  coimtries  to  work  things  out. 
said  the  American  consumer  was,  after  all, 
the  beneficiary  of  the  low  prices. 

Anthony  agreed  that  there  were  short 
term  consumer  benefits.  But,  he  said,  in  the 
long  run,  investors  In  timber  will  seek  other 
opportunities  for  investment  if  losses  con- 
tinue to  erode  their  returns. 

Capital  inevitably  flows  to  opportunity, 
Anthony  said,  and  If  timber  offers  little  or 
no  return,  many  investors  will  turn  to  other 
opportunities.  Those  who  remain  in  the 
business  will  be  inclined  to  abandon  costly 
reforestation  programs  and  adopt  pre- 
World  War  II  "cut  out  and  get  out"  policies. 

OPPOSES  REAGAlf  FLAK 

Mr.  Reagan's  new  tax  package,  if  adopted, 
would  have  the  same  dampening  effect  on 
investment,  he  said. 

Since  1944,  timber  profits  have  been  taxed 
as  capital  gains  rather  than  as  ordinary 
Income.  Mr.  Reagan's  plan,  among  other 
things,  would  eliminate  the  capital  gains 
treatment  and  treat  profits  as  ordinary 
income. 

The  plan  would  also  require  capitalization 
of  currently  deductible  timber  management 
expenses,  interest  and  property  taxes.  This 
would  increase  taxable  income  further  dis- 
(»uraglnK  Investment. 

The  capital  gains  tax  was  designed  to  en- 
courage investment  by  giving  preferential 
tax  treatment  to  entrepreneurs  and  others 
who  are  willing  to  invest  in  assets  and  hold 
on  to  them. 

Timber  is  now  treated  similarly  to  other 
capital  assets,  whether  sold  outright,  man- 
aged and  sold  under  contract,  or  processed 
In  the  owner's  plant.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  and  sales  price  or  the  market 
value  of  the  standing  timber  when  harvest- 
ed is  the  capital  gain  and  is  taxed  at  the 
long-term  capital-gain  rate.  Under  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's plan.  Instead  of  paying  a  capital  gains 
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rate  of  17.5  per  cent  (a  proposed  reduction 
in  the  20  per  cent  rate  presently  in  effect), 
an  Individual  would  be  taxed  up  to  35  per 
cent  on  his  earnings. 

For  corporations,  the  tax  would  be  raised 
from  28  per  cent  to  a  top  of  33  per  cent. 

A  White  Paper  issued  by  the  timber  indus- 
try said,  "the  effect  of  these  changes  would 
be  to  reduce  timber  regeneration,  inhibit  in- 
tensive forestry,  lower  the  rate  of  timber 
utilization  from  acres  under  harvest  and  en- 
courage liquidation  of  present  timber  invest- 
ment. 

"In  general,  the  proposals  would  largely 
stifle  timber  growing  and  employment, 
reduce  community  stability.  [They]  would 
have  serious  price  effects  and  woiild  return 
us  to  the  severe  underinvestment  in  timber 
that  existed  prior  to  1944." 

Anthony  said,  "there  has  to  be  an  advan- 
tage for  tying  your  money  up  for  such  a 
long  time.  If  the  advantage  is  withdrawn, 
there  will  be  no  investment." 

TAX  SHELTERS 

The  White  Paper  suggested  Mr.  Reagan 
was  partly  influenced  In  his  proposals, 
which  take  much  of  the  appeal  out  of  in- 
vesting in  timber,  by  a  desire  to  eliminate 
tax  shelters  in  the  timber  Industry. 

It  went  on  to  say  this  was  not  valid  since 
"there  are  fev.  If  any,  tax  shelters  in  timber 
under  present  law." 

This  does  not  mean  no  investors  are  inter- 
ested in  tlmberland.  Since  1980,  insurance 
companies  in  increasing  numbers  have 
begun  to  merchandise  shares  in  pools  of 
tlmberland  to  qualified  pension  plans  that 
pay  no  taxes  on  earnings. 

Travelers  and  John  Hancock  have  been  in 
the  business  for  several  years  and  now  Equi- 
table Life  has  Joined  the  pack.  Equitable  is 
putting  together  a  $100  million  fund  to  buy 
up  tlmberland.  primarily  southern  pine,  in  a 
number  of  states  including  Arkansas. 

Barry  V.  Smith,  executive  vice  president 
of  Equitable  Life.  said.  "The  recent  reces- 
sion in  the  timber  industry  has  resulted  in 
some  good  buys.  Market  conditions,  such  as 
high  real  interest  rates,  moderate  housing 
starts  and  Canadian  companies  dumping 
lumber  into  the  United  States  market  are 
currently  depressing  prices. 

"These  factors  enable  investors  to  buy 
tlmberland  at  cheaper  prices.  Additionally, 
forecasted  supply  and  demand  fundamen- 
tals indicate  a  favorable  long-term  future 
for  tlmberland  investments." 

Smith  said.  "Timber  investments  have  his- 
torically outperformed  stocks  and  bonds."* 


RURAL        ELECTRIC        ASSOCIA- 
TION'S 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  historic  marker  unveiling  and 
dedication  of  the  Rural  Electric  Asso- 
ciation's 50th  anniversary  first  site  lo- 
cation in  South  Dakota. 

Leo  Flynn's  eloquent  remarks  given 
during  that  dedication  outline  precise- 
ly how  Important  the  REA  system  is 
to  us  in  South  Dakota  and  to  all  of 
rural  America.  And.  I  would  like  to 
share  these  remarks  with  my  col- 
leagues. 
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When  we  first  began  working  with  rural 
electrification,  generally  we  were  much 
younger  than  those  with  whom  we  were 
working.  As  a  result,  since  the  law  of  aver- 
ages usually  prevails,  my  early  associates 
are  gone.  Later  on  new  men  replaced  the 
older  ones  but  now  even  many  of  them  are 
gone.  Because  I  have  thus  far  survived  I 
have  been  asked  to  be  here  today. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  has  been 
written  about  the  many  anniversaries  that 
1985  has  brought:  Vietnam  10  year  anniver- 
sary. World  War  n  40  year  anniversary, 
dust  storms  SO  year  anniversary,  and.  of 
ooune,  1985  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  rural  electrtf  icaUon  is  SO  years  old. 

Rural  electriflcation  became  possible  in 
South  DakoU  because  a  friendly  National 
Oovemment  provided  the  idea  and  backed 
that  idea  with  money  to  be  borrowed  and 
that  same  Government  provided  us  with  the 
guidance  that  we  needed.  That  guidance 
came  to  us  in  the  form  of  planning,  engi- 
neering, bookkeeping,  office  management, 
and  legal  assistance. 

The  willingness  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  help  us  get  light  and  power  would 
have  gone  unheeded  and  unnoticed  had  it 
not  been  for  the  men  and  the  communities 
like  the  men  and  the  community  that  we 
honor  here  today  who  picked  up  the  offer 
and  made  it  a  reality. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  during  all  these  50 
years  no  real  help  was  ever  given  this  effort 
by  any  city  government,  where  you  trade. 
no  township  or  county  ever  lent  a  hand. 
E>uring  the  early  years  of  strugfle  for  recog- 
nition and  aooeptanoe  the  State  govonment 
gave  us  no  encouragement  or  asristance.  In- 
stead, monbers  of  all  political  subdtvistons 
gloried  in  taunting  us  by  reminding  us  of 
our  faflures  in  the  past  in  our  efforts  to 
form  and  run  elevators,  creameries,  and 
other  farm  oriented  cooperatives. 

In  the  days  of  our  origin  we  needed  favor- 
able State  legislation  and  we  asked  for  it 
and  we  were  refused  time  after  time.  But  we 
went  on  ahead  anyway  and.  when  it  ap- 
peared evident  that  there  was  no  stopping 
us,  we  finally  got  good  legislation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  even  today  if  we 
were  to  introduce  legialatlon  favorable  to 
oiv  program,  if  the  municipals  or  the  inves- 
tor owned  power  c(»ipanies  <4>poaed  us.  our 
friends  in  the  legislature  would  fight  hard 
for  us  but  when  the  votes  were  counted  we 
would  lose.  Politics  and  legidation  are  a 
game  of  numbers  and  we  do  not  have  the 
numbers. 

The  effort  to  develop  rural  electriflcation 
in  the  early  stages  met  with  many  obstacles. 
The  Nation  was  preparing  for  national  de- 
fense, we  were  recovering  from  a  long  dry 
spell  and.  later,  from  the  effects  of  World 
War  n.  Construction  was  not  aided  by  the 
equipment  we  have  today.  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  by  hand  with  no  diggers,  no 
basket  truck  or  fancy  wire  stringers. 

Much  of  the  land  then  was  owned  by  in- 
surance companies  and  the  Federal  Land 
Bank.  Much  of  the  land  was  occupied  by 
renters  who  wanted  and  needed  light  and 
power  but  the  landowners  were  often  reluc- 
tant to  spend  the  money  needed  to  wire  the 
premises. 

As  one  co-op  after  another  was  formed, 
boundary  lines  had  to  t>e  worked  out  be- 
tween them.  Decisions  had  to  be  made  as  to 
what  co-op  would  serve  specific  areas  most 
efficiently  as  each  co-op  approached  the 
area  that  surrounded  them.  To  the  best  of 
my  luiowledge  these  situations  were  re- 
solved quickly  and  efficiently  to  the  benefit 
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of  the  co-ops  InvidTed  and  the  customer  to 
be  served. 

In  the  bettnnlng  little  iroupe  did  a  limited 
■mount  of  plumlnc  and  then  ultimately 
joined  up  with  other  groups  in  putting  to- 
gether a  package  that  would  work  as  a  feasi- 
ble project  that  would  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  our  banker,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion administration  in  Washington. 

At  first  cities  and  towns  paid  little  or  no 
serious  attention  to  our  progress  but  as 
these  municipals  observed  that  dreams  were 
coming  true  they  began  a  struggle  to  entice 
the  co-op's  to  create  a  permanent  headquar- 
ters near  their  cash  registers  and  the  co-op's 
were  caught  in  the  middle.  Here  again  pa- 
tience and  cooperation  within  the  individual 
coK>p  solved  the  problem  in  every  instance 
but  one  where  litigation  was  finally  neces- 
sary. 

In  later  years  co-op's  faced  another  diffi- 
culty. Investor  owned  power  companies  and 
municipals  pirated  areas  that  the  co-op  had 
developed.  buOt  lines  and  had  customers. 
Much  Utlgatton  followed  and  much  legisla- 
tion was  passed  and  repealed  and  then  more 
legislation  was  passed.  Finally  legisUUon 
was  enacted  that,  generally  speaking,  as- 
signed areas  to  each  power  supplier.  As  a 
result  there  has  been  Uttle  controversy  in 
recent  years. 

Originally  power  was  purchased  from  in- 
vestor owned  power  companies.  Later  power 
became  available  from  the  generating  plants 
on  the  Ifissouri.  In  order  to  obtain  power 
from  the  river,  the  co-op's  were  often  re- 
quired to  furnish  all  or  part  of  the  transmis- 
sion facilities  and  to  do  so  meant  forming 
generating  and  transmission  co-op's.  As  con- 
sumptitm  continued  to  grow  the  river  was 
no  longer  able  to  furnish  enough  power  and 
the  coH>p's  built  generating  plants  In  loca- 
tions where  water,  coal,  transportation, 
transmission,  and  need  could  all  be  taken 
into  consideration. 

Out  of  all  this  effort  has  come  a  life  style 
for  rural  people,  farmers  and  rural  dwellers, 
lake  cottage  owners,  all  who  live  beyond  the 
dty  limits  that  would  not  have  ever  been 
possible  but  for  rural  electriflcaUon.  Much 
of  the  drudgery  of  rural  living  has  been 
eliminated  with  the  advent  of  lights,  run- 
ning water,  and  automatic  heat  and  cooling. 

In  addition  to  creating  these  creature 
comforts,  niral  people  are  much  more  pro- 
ductive with  less  effort  and.  in  addition  to 
being  able  to  better  farm  the  land  and 
produce  meat  and  milk  and  all  the  other 
products,  new  industry  may  now  locate  in 
rural  areas  and  have  electric  power  avaU- 
able. 

Electric  light  and  power  brought  about 
these  benefits  and  changes  at  a  price  that 
rural  poeple  could  pay  and.  in  addlUon,  the 
faculties  were  put  in  place  without  a  cash 
Investment  by  the  niral  user.  The  co-op 
built  all  the  way  to  the  yard  pole  at  no 
charge. 

Surely  in  looking  back  on  these  50  years 
there  were  many  dark  days.  There  were 
many  times  when  there  were  many  prob- 
lems but  I  prefer  to  try  to  remember  the 
good  days.  The  fun  of  watching  the  Joy  and 
excitement  of  the  rural  woman  when  the 
power  was  turned  on  for  the  first  time  and 
she  tested  each  appliance  still  not  really  be- 
lieving that  the  miracle  of  electricity  had  fi- 
nally come  into  her  home.  The  excitement 
of  the  rural  man  was  equally  real  as  he 
tested  each  of  the  motors  and  machines 
that  were  destined  to  make  his  life  more 
worth  living. 

Tou  can  try  to  imagine  the  Joy  and  excite- 
ment of  these  rural  people  as  the  power  fi- 
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nally  came  on  but  unless  you  were  really 
ther«  or  you  yourself  was  one  of  them  you 
will  never  really  know. 

In  looking  back  we  must  recognize  how 
important  the  generation  and  transmission 
cooperatives  have  been  to  the  individual  co- 
op's. We  must  realise  how  important  the  ef- 
forts of  the  South  Dakota  Rural  Electric  At- 
socialion,  now  located  in  Pierre,  has  been  to 
our  program.  We  should  not  overlook  the 
work  that  has  been  done  in  our  behalf  by 
the  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, located  in  Washington.  DC.  These 
two  drganizations  have  consistently  fought 
our  battles  in  the  form  of  legislation  and 
litlgaiion  both  on  the  State  level  and  on  the 
national  level,  besides  furnishing  leadership 
for  ug  in  all  our  endeavors. 

In  honoring  the  men  who  met  here  SO 
years  ago  perhaps  it  behooves  the  rest  of  us 
to  examine  our  lives  and  our  attitude  in  this 
endeavor  and  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  contributing  our  fair  share  of  effort  in 
this  Worthy  cause,  thereby  aiding  in  the 
genet^  well-being  of  humanity.  Possibly 
what  these  men  and  others  like  them  have 
done  in  the  field  of  rural  electrification  rep- 
resents the  most  outstanding  sacrifice  that 
they  have  made  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  the  sacrifice  that  they  have  made  for 
their  families.  By  the  same  token  those  ef- 
forts have  probably  been  the  most  reward- 
ing for  how  else  and  in  what  manner  would 
these  men.  who  are  basically  farmers,  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  travel  the  Nation 
over  fnd  rub  elbows  with  the  high  and  the 
mighl|y  in  so  doing.  It  has  afforded  to  some 
degree  an  equal  opportunity  for  their  wives 
and  their  families  to  see  America  and  learn 
too  of  that  which  lies  beyond  the  fence  lines 
of  th^  farms. 

Evety  one  of  these  men  must  feel  and 
enjoy  a  smug  inner  happiness  and  satisfac- 
tion at  having  accomplished  something  real 
and  something  good  that  they  have  helped 
create  and  made  happen,  that  was  good  for 
the  lotion,  the  State,  good  for  their  neigh- 
bors, 'their  families  and  themselves.  This 
smug  feeling  must  now  serve  as  some  reward 
for  ttie  thankless  trips  that  they  have  made 
and  are  still  making  alone,  at  night  and  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  in  creating  this  pro- 
gram and  in  still  keeping  it  living  and  pros- 
perous. 

We  must  always  remember  that  a  friendly 
National  Government  created  the  rural  elec- 
triflci|tlon  program  but  we  must  also  re- 
member that  an  unfriendly  National  Gov- 
ernment possesses  the  equal  power  to  de- 
stroy the  rural  electrification  program.  The 
people  will  little  note  what  we  say  here  but 
they  can  never  forget  what  these  men  have 
done  iiere.  It  is  for  us,  perhaps  a  shade 
younger  than  those  we  honor  here  today,  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  task  which 
these  men  have  worked  for  and  have  thus 
f  ar  a<ivanced. 

It  la  better  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  tasks  remaining  before  us:  That 
from  these  honored  men  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  have 
given  so  much;  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  men  shall  have  not  worked  in 
vain;  and  that  the  Rural  Electrification  Pro- 
gram ^hall  not  perish  from  the  Earth.* 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

I  OPCALirOBinA 

n  THSjBousi  or  RXPRSsorrATrvis 
TVesday.  June  11. 19S5 
•  Mr.  S^ARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  reported  an 
anomaly  in  the  history  of  our  Nation's 
security  policy.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  are  in  open  disagreement  with 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  civil- 
ian advisors  over  the  question  of  con- 
tinued U.fi.  adherence  to  the  SALT  II 
numerical  limits. 

The  anomaly  is  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  arc  the  ones  advocating  contin- 
ued U,S.  itdherence  to  those  limits.  It 
is  the  Re4gan  administration's  civilian 
defense  {Officials  that  recommend 
scrapping',  the  unratified  accord's  pro- 
visions. 

SALT  |I  was  criticized  from  both 
sides.  foUJDwing  its  signature  in  1979. 
The  treaty  did  not  achieve  the  hoped 
for  reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  the  suberpowers.  It  served  only  to 
place  ceilftigs  on  those  forces.  SALT  II 
in  no  way  limited  the  nuclear  weapons 
programs  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  Candidate  in  1980  Ronald 
Reagan  claimed  SALT  II  was  "fatally 
flawed."  ^et  as  President  he  has  thus 
far  follov^  a  policy  of  "not  imdercut- 
ting"  the  treaty's  provisions,  as  long  as 
the  Soviets  show  similar  restraint. 
Why  has  the  President  seen  fit  to 
abide  by  a  "fatally  flawed"  agreement, 
which  he  Dnce  claimed  endangered  our 
security?  JAnd  why  now  do  the  most 
senior  military  leaders  in  our  Nation 
support  cbntinued  adherence  to  that 
accord? 

The  simple  reason  is  that  tangible 
limits  on  Soviet  weapons  programs  en- 
hance our  security  by  reducing  uncer- 
tainty, atad  making  U.S.  planning 
easier.  Soine  limits  which  do  not  in- 
equitably |  limit  UJ3.  weapons  deploy- 
ment, are  better  than  none. 

The  proof  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's fundamental  opposition  to  arms 
control  as  a  means  of  enhancing  U.S. 
security  may  prove  to  be  this  split  be- 
tween the  uniformed  military  and 
Reagan  appointees  over  SALT  II  com- 
pliance.   I 

I  would  lllke  to  insert  in  the  Rccobo 
the  articlf  from  the  New  York  Times. 
MiuTAaT  Chikps  Favob  Abidixg  bt  SOVtR 
Pact 

SFLIT  WITH  M/BLMBKHOBB  OH  ISTS  AU(S  TaXATT 

(By  Bill  KeUer) 

WASBnrotoR.  June  4.— Senior  American 
military  leslders.  in  a  spUt  with  Defense  Sec- 
retary Casi^  W.  Weinberger,  have  conclud- 
ed that  thi  United  States  would  probably 
lose  more  than  it  would  gain  by  abandoning 
the  1970  arms  limitation  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  Pentagon  officials  said  today. 

The  miliary  leaders,  including  at  least 
three  of  tie  five  members  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  {taff.  have  determined  that  the 


Soviet  Union  would  be  able  to  outbuild  the 
United  States  in  an  unrestrained  nuclear 
arms  race,  while  the  American  military 
would  be  held  back  by  budgetary  and  politi- 
cal restraints,  the  officials  said. 

One  official  said  the  military  sentiment 
was  also  colored  by  a  worry  that  an  all-out 
competition  In  nuclear  weaponry  would 
drain  money  away  from  tanks  for  the  Army 
and  ships  for  the  Navy  and  other  nonnude- 
ar  weapons. 

KBSGAir'S  MCniOH  DUX  MOKDAT 

The  White  House  has  said  that  President 
Reagan  will  announce  his  decision  Monday 
on  whether  to  continue  abiding  by  the  1979 
treaty,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  Although  the  pact  was  not  ratified, 
each  side  has  said  in  the  past  that  it  will  in- 
formally observe  its  provisions  if  the  other 
side  does. 

Mr.  Weinberger  and  his  senior  civilian 
arms  control  adviser.  Richard  N.  Perle.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Policy,  have  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  abandon  the  treaty  because  of  what 
they  contend  have  been  Soviet  violations, 
the  Pentagon  sources  said. 

Mr.  Perle  has  said  that  scrapping  the 
treaty  would  not  pose  any  immediate  threat 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  it  must  abide  by 
future  treaties. 

"The  Soviets  have  enough  warheads  to 
cover  the  U.S.  target  base  now."  a  Pentagon 
civilian  said.  "Any  increment  they  gain  by 
doing  away  with  SALT  is  not  going  to  sig- 
nificantly alter  the  balance  in  the  1990's." 

The  1979  treaty  was  the  second  major 
arms  control  agreement  reached  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1970's.  The  first,  a  1972  accord  limiting  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems,  was  ratified  by  the 
two  sides  and  continues  in  force. 

Among  the  weapon  ceilings  set  by  the 
1979  treaty,  the  one  of  immediate  interest  is 
a  limit  of  1.200  on  the  number  of  missiles 
with  multiple  warheads  that  can  be  de- 
ployed by  each  side.  The  United  States  will 
exceed  the  limit  this  fall  when  a  Trident 
submarine,  the  Alaska,  puts  to  sea  with  24 
multiple-warheads  missiles.  This  will  put 
the  Americans  14  missOes  above  the  limit. 

Administration  officials  have  said  that 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  pro- 
posed Monday  in  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Security  Council  that  the  President  either 
postpone  a  decision  or  announce  that  the 
United  States  will  put  a  16-missile  Poseidon 
submarine  into  dry  dock,  out  of  service. 

ALLIKS'  VIXWS  AU  A  PACTOX 

That  would  fall  short  of  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  the  treaty,  which  says  that 
old  missiles  must  be  phsrsically  destroyed, 
but  Mr.  Shults  said  it  would  signal  to  the 
Western  allies  that  the  United  SUtes  takes 
the  limits  seriously.  Officials  said  Mr. 
Shultz  had  told  the  President  that  outright 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  would  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  propaganda  tool. 

According  to  Pentagon  sources.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger wants  to  show  the  Russians  that 
they  cannot  get  away  with  what  the  United 
States  views  as  treaty  violations.  They  are 
said  to  include  the  encoding  of  missile  test 
data,  which  are  supposed  to  be  decipherable 
by  the  other  side  for  verification,  and  the 
development  of  at  least  two  new  types  of 
land-based  missiles  when  the  treaty  permits 
only  one. 

According  to  Pentagon  sources.  Gen.  John 
W.  Vessey  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  did  not  directly  contradict  Mr. 
Weinberger  or  offer  a  clear  recommendation 
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in  the  Monday  meeting.  But  the  sources 
said  his  refusal  to  endorse  Mr.  Weinberger's 
view  reflected  the  prevailing  military  opin- 
ion that  lifting  arms  control  would  compli- 
cate military  planning. 

The  sources  said  that  the  Army  Chief  of 
Staff.  Gen.  John  A.  Wlckham  Jr.,  and  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Cbaiies  A. 
Gabriel,  also  favored  staying  within  the 
treaty  limits. 

The  views  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. Adm.  James  D.  Watklns.  and  the 
Marine  Corps  Commandant.  Gen.  Paul  Z. 
Kelly,  could  not  be  Immediately  determined. 

Mr.  Weinberger's  spokesman.  Michael  I. 
Burch.  and  Lieut.  CoL  Edward  Robertaon.  a 
spokesman  for  General  Veasey,  declined 
comment  on  what  advice  bad  been  given  to 
the  President. 

Pentagon  sources  said  one  Air  Force  con- 
cern was  that  the  lifting  of  limits  on  nudear 
warheads  could  Jeopardise  the  Midgetman 
missile,  a  small,  single-warhead  missile 
planned  for  the  1990'a.  Although  it  Is  de- 
signed to  elude  attack,  the  Air  Force  fears 
that  a  massive  attack  by  warheads  explod- 
ing above  ground  would  be  a  serious 
threat.* 


REM^ffiERINO  THE  TRAGEDY 
OF  THE  OOLDEN  TEMPLE  INCI- 
DENT 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCAUFOKKIA 

nr  THi  HOirsE  or  rkprcsshtativss 
Tuesday,  June  11,  198S 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  June  6,  marked  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  Golden  Temple  inci- 
dent in  India.  The  result  of  this  inci- 
dent was  a  wave  of  violence  which 
claimed  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
people  including  men.  women,  and 
children,  of  the  Silch  community,  as 
well  as.  hundreds  of  Hindus.  In  the 
attack,  many  important  religious  docu- 
ments and  structures  were  destroyed. 
AU  this  occurred  in  a  place,  not  where 
people  gather  to  fight,  but  where 
people  go  to  worship.  Many  questions 
remain  as  to  what  happened  at  the 
Golden  Temple,  and  I  rise  today  to 
urge  the  Indian  Government  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  answer  the  questions 
which  still  remain. 

I  do  not  seek  these  answers  in  order 
to  cast  blame  on  any  one  group.  In- 
stead. I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  see 
an  end  to  the  hostilities  between  the 
Sikhs  and  Hindus,  unless  and  until, 
those  questions  which  are  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Sikh  community,  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  answered.  As 
one  who  is  fortunate  to  have  a  large 
Sikh  community  in  my  district,  I  can 
attest  to  the  deep  feelings  which 
linger  on  about  this  incident.  Many  of 
the  allegations  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions committed  against  the  Sikhs  oc- 
curred during  and  after  the  attack  on 
the  Golden  Temple.  The  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
conduct  its  own  investigation,  or  to 
allow  an  independent  investigation  of 
this  incident,  is  only  creating  deeper 
tensions  between  the  Sikh  and  Hindu 
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people.  I  strongly  believe  that  once  an 
investigation  of  the  incident  has  oc- 
curred and  the  answers  are  provided, 
we  will  see  the  healing  process  begin 
between  these  two  great  peoples  of 
India. 

Since  the  attack  on  the  Golden 
Temple  and  the  assassination  of 
Indira  Gandhi,  the  Sikh  people  have 
received  greater  public  attention.  To 
many  Americans,  however,  the  Sikh 
people  are  still  imlcnown.  There  are 
i4>proximately  15  million  Sikhs  in  the 
world  who  follow  the  reUgion  of  Sik- 
hism.  The  majority  of  Sikhs  live  in  the 
State  of  Punjab  in  north  western 
India,  with  the  remaining  population 
living  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
world.  There  are  about  a  quarter  mil- 
lion Sikhs  currently  living  in  the 
United  States.  The  Sikhs  in  the 
United  States,  and  specifically  those 
who  reside  in  my  district,  have  made  a 
great  contribution  to  our  society.  They 
are  extremely  industrious  individtials 
who  work  hard  to  make  things  better 
for  themselves  and  their  families. 
They  also  have  a  great  social  con- 
science, stressing  community  service 
and  helping  those  who  are  unable  to 
help  themselves.  In  India,  the  Sikhs 
are  fighting  to  achieve  social  Justice; 
to  be  treated  as  equals  among  the  rest 
of  the  population  of  India.  What  is 
going  on  in  India  today  with  regard  to 
the  Sikhs  is  similar  in  many  ways  to 
what  went  on  here  in  the  United 
States  during  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment of  the  1960's.  Forttmately,  for 
the  United  States,  we  were  able  to 
move  forward  in  our  fight  against  dis- 
crimination. Hopefully.  India  will 
move  in  the  same  direction. 

This  week  we  will  be  honored  by  the 
visit  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  India. 
Rajiv  Gandhi.  I  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration, along  with  the  Congress,  will 
stress  upon  him  the  need  for  his  gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  efforts  in  pur- 
suing the  democratic  principles  of 
human  rights  for  all  those  who  live  in 
India.  For  peace  to  exist  in  India  be- 
tween the  Sikhs  and  Hindus,  the  Sikhs 
must  be  provided  with  complete  reli- 
gious and  political  equality.  Prime 
Minister  Gandhi  i4>pears  to  be  head- 
ing in  this  direction,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  he  continue  with  reforms 
until  the  rights  of  the  Sikhs  are  pre- 
served and  ensured  for  future  genera- 
tions to  come.  I  believe  that  good  faith 
negotiations  between  the  Sikhs  and 
the  Indian  Government  can  attain  this 
goaL  India  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  with  the  Indian  con- 
stitution guaranteeing  the  rights  of  all 
citizens  of  the  country  and  prohibiting 
discrimination  of  people  based  on  reli- 
gion, caste,  or  place  of  birth.  I  know 
that  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  is  dedicat- 
ed to  carrying  out  these  principles, 
and  I  have  faith  in  his  beliefs  and 
courage    to    continue    on    the    path 
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toward  bringing  Hindu  and  Sikh  to- 
gether in  India. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  clear,  that 
while  it  is  important  to  continue  the 
fight  for  Sikh  rights  in  India,  such  a 
fight  must  be  carried  on  peaceably,  at 
the  negotiating  table.  There  is  no 
room  for  violent  acts  of  terrorism.  Ter- 
rorism can  never  be  a  substitute  for 
negotiation.  Acts  of  terrorism,  wheth- 
er committed  by  Sikh  or  Hindu,  are  to 
be  condemned,  and  those  who  commit 
such  acts  must  be  punished  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  law.  The  only  thing  that 
terrorism  brings  is  death,  and  most  of 
the  time  it  is  to  those  who  are  just  in- 
nocent bystanders.  Extremists  must 
not  be  aUowed  to  control  and  speak 
for  any  group,  because  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  past,  these  extremists  wlU  turn 
on  their  own.  as  well  as  people  of  dif- 
ferent beliefs.  In  fact,  the  violence 
continues  at  the  Golden  Temple,  as 
ten  persons  were  injured  on  Sunday  in 
fighting  between  militant  and  moder- 
ate Sikhs.  Such  outbursts  only  slow 
down  the  process  of  achieving  social 
Justice  for  the  Sikhs  in  India.  The  rift 
between  Sikh  and  Hindu  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and  I  call  on  all  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  to  Join  me  in  urging  the 
Indian  Government  to  negotiate  and 
to  pursue  those  policies  which  will 
ensiu«  the  rights  of  the  Sikh  commu- 
nity in  India.* 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE 
BUDGET  CANNOT  BE  REDUCED 
FURTHER 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

OF  munnaxm 

m  THX  HOUSS  OP  BKPBBSXHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11,  198S 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  are 
scheduled  to  begin  meeting  today  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Many 
Federal  programs  will  be  affected. 

A  very  high  priority  of  mine  is  veter- 
ans' health  care.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  fully  understand  the  impact  of  any 
budget  reductions  in  funds  to  operate 
the  VA's  health  car  system.  Who  is 
better  able  to  relate  the  problems  in 
the  field  than  the  people  in  the  field? 

According  to  the  chiefs  of  staff  at 
VA  hospitals  nationwide  who  respond- 
ed to  a  recent  survey,  inadequate 
budgets  are  already  taking  their  toll. 
More  cuts  in  the  budget  will  mean 
longer  waiting  lists,  the  turning  away 
of  certain  non-service-connected  veter- 
ans, and  delays  in  many  surgical  pro- 
cedures. 

There  follows  a  report  from  the 
chief  of  staff  at  the  VA  Medical 
Center  in  Gainesville.  FL: 
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Vrbuns'  AraamsraATioii. 

Mdical  CKimat, 
T       OainaviOe,  FL,  January  29, 1985. 
HoWAKD  H.  Oun.  MJ3.. 
CTkidT  of  Staff,   VA  Medical  Center,   WhiU 
$iver  Junction,  VT. 
DAK  Howie  In  response  to  your  inquiry 
JaniiBry  3.  which.  incidenUUy.  I  did  not  aee 
until  January  23  since  I  was  out  of  town,  let 
me  tf  ve  you  the  foUowing  information: 

a.  31se  of  hoapltaL  M5  beds— 476  acute 
bedsl  130  NHCD  beds. 

b.  Affiliated:  Tea. 

c.  rrojected  deficit  as  of  January  1,  1985: 
1.  Personnel  Service:  $800,000;  3.  All  other 
None. 

d.  Impact  of  dollar  defldt- 

1.  Personnel:  Will  require  a  longer  lag 
time  I  in  filling  positions  than  required  last 
year;  This  also  requires  f iUlng  low  level  posi- 
tions with  temporary  appointments  and  not 
tauim  permanent  physician,  nurse,  techni- 
cian! and  other  positions  In  more  critical 
areai. 

3.  Supplies:  We  are  tightening  controls,  es- 
pedMIy  in  pharmacy  and  will,  to  some 
extent,  live  off  our  Inventory. 

3.  Equipment:  We  will  defer  Mme  needed 
equipment  purchases. 

4.  Backlog  in  patient  care:  (a)  We  are  es- 
sentia restricted  to  service  connected  pa- 
tient! only  for  elective  orthopedic  surgery. 
This  is  partially  a  recruiting  problem  but 
also  partially  a  result  of  our  dollar  deficit; 
(b)  Our  outpatient  clinics  see  70+%  non-dls- 
creti^nary  patients  (i.e..  service  connected, 
aid  and  attendance,  WWI,  10-10's.  etc.),  and 
the  4elay  In  scheduling  of  clinics  for  non- 
emerkent  patients  varies  from  one  to  six 
monms. 

(c)pur  surgical  service  is  running  about  a 
35  p^cent  cancellation  rate,  half  of  which 
resutts  from  patient  needs  In  excess  of  the 
capallllty  of  our  OR's  and  SICU. 

e.  aolutlons  (or  attempts  at  solution): 

1.  Our  escalating  drug  costs  have  been  our 
biggekt  single  dollar  problem.  They  went  up 
about  $1,000,000  last  year,  an  Increase  of 
over  30  percent.  We  have  discussed  this 
weekly  at  CEB  meetings,  set  up  a  task  force, 
primttily  of  attending  physicians,  which, 
with  (the  P&T  Committee  has  severely  re- 
stricted the  addition  of  new  drugs  to  the 
formulary,  restricted  refills  on  NSC  paUents 
that  are  not  eligible  for  continuing  treat- 
ments etc.  All  of  this  conversation,  and  ix>me 
actlo$.  appears  to  be  helping.  The  first 
quarlter  of  this  year,  with  a  slight  decrease 
in  Inaatlents  and  a  slight  increase  In  outpa- 
tientg.  we  have  done  better  In  slowing  the 
cost  of  drugs. 

'e  continue  to  be  very  strict  in  the  "ob- 
viate Ithe  need"  program  in  seeing  the  veter- 
an o$ly  for  the  number  of  visits  (usually 
two  fr  three,  rarely  more  than  four)  re- 
qulrejl  to  determine  if  hospitalization  Is 
needed.  If  he  does  not,  he  Is  discharged.  An 
interesting  aside,  we  anticipated  that  as  we 
became  more  strict,  these  patients  would 
come  back  on  a  10-10  and  manipulate  the 
systeai  that  way.  This  has  not  happened. 
Our  number  of  10-10's  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  over  the  last  three  to  four 
yeatm 

3.  We  have  always  had  Insufficient  psychi- 
atric beds  and.  consequently,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  outpatient  psychiatric  treatment. 
Is  restricted  almost  entirely  to  service  con- 
nected veterans.  Emergency  NSC  NP  pa- 
tients are  admitted  on  a  bed  avaUable  basis 
but  now  infrequently  we  have  no  NP  bed  for 
a  seifrice  connected  veteran  and  have  to 
refer  Ihlm  to  Tampa  or  Bay  Pines.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  of  an  Impact  than  a  "solution." 


I  expect 
working 
My 
Mexico 


apoloBles 


June  11,  1985 

with  the  time  schedule  you  were 
i^der,  this  may  well  be  too  late, 
for  not  being  in  town  but 
great! 


June  11.  1985 


Sincerely, 
RiGpAxo  M.  WaiiTuiuTow.  MJ>., 

ChiefQfStaff.9 


THE  SEA  WITHIN 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOHK 
Hf  THlf  House  OF  RKPRaSKHTATTVBS 

tv^etday,  June  11. 1985 

•  lidb-.  rAngEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
every  day  that  a  distinguished  member 
of  this  ^ngress  can  lay  claim  to  a 
daughter]  who  is  a  nationally  ac- 
claimed novelist.  Ms.  Louise  Murphy, 
daughter]  of  Representative  WnxiAM 
Natcbxr  pt  Kentucky,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important,  rising  young 
novelists  bf  the  decade. 

"The  S^  Within."  a  truly  major  ad- 
dition tol  great  American  fiction,  has 
captured  the  hearts  and  minds  of  stu- 
dents, critics,  and  fiction  readers  ev- 
erywhere^ The  theme,  of  a  woman 
dealing  <wlth  the  complexities  of 
human  life,  is  lyrical  and  original;  it 
will  captire  and  sustain  you  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Ms.  Murphy  is  an  ex- 
tremely jtalented  and  gifted  writer. 
Her  futut%  is  eminent  among  Ameri- 
ca's greati  literary  figures. 

It  is  indeed  an  honor  for  me  to  in- 
clude thfc  book  review  of  "The  Sea 
Within,"  Ms.  Murphy's  first  novel, 
from  the  New  York  Times  for  inclu- 
sion in  thje  Cohqrissiohal  Ricobd.. 
CuoLLX's  WnABunss 


"Theses 


(By  Anne  Bemays) 


^within"  (a  misleading  and  rather 

limp  title  for  a  book  that  has  nothing  flac- 
cid about  it)  is  a  lovely,  brave  piece  of  work 
by  a  first  inoveUst  of  nhinipg  promise.  Ca- 
miUe  Andflrson,  39  years  old.  leaves  Henry, 
her  husband  of  many  years,  when  she  dis- 
covers he  has  been  sleeping  with  a  former 
friend  of  hers.  The  marriage  was  never 
much  good  anyway.  She  now  bas  no  use  for 
the  hypoerltical  Henry,  who,  despite  a 
small,  mea^  soul,  "could  keep  the  banner  of 
nlceguylsm  flying  defiantly  if  not  proudly." 

Leaving  Ban  Francisco  and  returning  to 
Kentudty,'  her  childhood  home,  Camllle 
confronts  [the  wilderness,  not  the  "calm 
gently  rolling  .  .  .  farmland.  My  wilderness 
was  the  brush  and  thickets  of  my  failures." 
She  sets  up  a  tent  on  the  only  land  she 
owns,  a  ceioetery  plot  130  by  40  feet.  From 
there  she  Ventures  outward,  to  visit  her  be- 
loved great-aunt  Nell  aitd  explore  her  past. 
Along  the  way  she  begins  a  tenUtlve  love 
affair  with  an  old  beau,  Tom  Church,  and 
Involves  httself  with  the  fate  of  her  distant 
cousin.  IS-vear-old  Dinah,  who  is  pregnant 
and  miserable.  How  Dinah  got  that  way— as 
well  as  how  Tom  was  involved— forms  the 
resolution  of  this  artfully  plotted  story. 

From  time  to  time,  Louise  Murphy  breaks 
into  her  ngrrative  to  take  a  short  side  trip, 
stopping  a(.  among  other  places,  the  Indian 
wars,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Shakers,  the 
Bible.  In  less  gifted  hands,  these  detours 
might  mak  e  the  vehicle  break  down,  but  in 


Mrs.  Murphy's  they  add  interest  and  rich- 
ness to  the  Journey. 

Camllle  is  huitgry  for  history:  twice  a 
week  she  goes  to  the  library  to  stuff  herself 
on  Kmtucky  lore.  Mrs.  Murphy  must  have 
done  the  same  thing:  she  is  siu-e-footed,  au- 
thentic and  often  harrowing  in  retelling 
what  she  has  learned,  as  In  the  story  of 
Jenny  Wiley  and  her  Cherokee  captors. 

Having  seen  her  children  scalped  and 
slaughtered,  given  birth  in  a  care,  been  tied 
to  a  tree  and  threatened  with  death  by  fire, 
Jenny  escapes  and  creates  a  new  life  for 
herself.  "When  Jenny  Wiley  lay  dying  at 
seventy-one,  in  the  year  1831  ...  did  [she] 
think  of  her  lost  children?  Did  she  long  to 
Join  them  in  another  land,  or  were  her 
living  children  enough?  Had  she  found  life 
sweet  enough  to  recompense  for  that  one 
year  as  a  captive?  How  sweet  is  life?  How 
sweet?"  Mrs.  Murphy  is  too  good  a  writer 
either  to  try  to  answer  this  question  or  to 
draw  an  explicit  parallel  between  Jenny  and 
Camllle. 

This  novel  is  about  such  familiar  items  as 
late-blooming  identity,  women's  stniggle  to 
survive  in  brutal  Interior  and  exterior  land- 
scapes, sex  and  maklr>g  choices.  What  sets  it 
apart  is  the  author's  freshness  of  tone  and 
language  and  a  panoramic  vision  she  has 
translated  into  beautifully  controlled  prose. 
Thus  of  a  basket  with  a  baby  in  it  (which 
may  or  may  not  sink  in  the  river  on  which  it 
rides),  she  writes:  "It  was  there,  bobbing 
and  turning  gently  in  the  river.  The  basket 
floated  slowly  with  the  summer  current  and 
the  handle  stood  up  in  a  ludicrous  curve 
that  tiuned  and  became  a  single  line  as  the 
basket  circled." 

And  this  is  Camille's  wry  comment  about 
divorce:  "It  is  obvious  that  the  two  people 
failed.  The  best  defense  is  to  assure  every- 
one how  radically  you  have  changed  since 
the  separation.  Such  change  proves  that  the 
marriage  was  repressive  and  did  not  allow 
you  to  develop  the  way  you  could  outside 
the  limiting  strictures  of  the  marriage." 

Camllle  begins  with  bitterness  and  a  terri- 
ble sense  of  failure.  Having  drawn  close  to 
her  aunt  Nell  and  the  awfulness  of  Dinah's 
life,  sbe  absorbs  several  homely  truths  that, 
if  they  are  not  earth-shaking,  satisfy  a 
need— both  Camille's  and  the  reader's— for 
resolution  and  forward  motion.* 


GOSPEL  MUSIC  WEEK  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  IfXW  JSRSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSI  or  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
World  Gospel  Music  Association  which 
begins  celebrating  Gospel  Music  Week 
on  June  14. 

Gospel  music  has  its  origins  in  the 
spirituals  which  were  written  by  slaves 
who  turned  to  music  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing their  hope  for  a  better  life. 
The  musical  styles  were  developed 
from  a  combination  of  American  and 
European  influences,  and  the  result 
was  the  first  truly  American  form  of 
music.  Gospel  music  went  on  to  influ- 
ence various  other  American  musical 
styles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
tinued to  endure  as  an  important  mu- 
sical genre  all  Its  own. 
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One  place  where  gospel  music  has 
thrived  is  my  home  city  of  NewarlL. 
which  has  been  proclaimed  the  gospel 
music  capital  of  New  Jersey.  Newark's 
important  role  In  the  World  Gospel 
Music  Association  is  due  primarily  to 
the  efforts  of  Prof.  Albert  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  World  Gospel  Music  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey.  He  has  given  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  energy 
so  that  others  may  appreciate  the  Joys 
and  the  beauty  of  gospel  music. 

This  week  the  ceremony  at  city  hall 
will  feature  many  talents,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  name 
those  performers  who  will  bring  gospel 
music  to  the  people  of  Newark  at  this 
very  special  festival:  Melkane  Camp- 
bell of  East  Orange;  Lar  Terry  Butler 
of  Newaric;  Charles  Dixon  of  East 
Orange;  Carol  Dortch  of  Irvlngton; 
Mjrron  Smith  &  Co.  of  Irvlngton;  Lil- 
lette  Jenkins;  Michele  White  of  Jersey 
City;  Sharon  Dodd  &  YTE  Theatrical 
Asscxriation  of  Newark;  Connie  Pitts  of 
Newark;  Dr.  Brenda  Watt  of  Irvlngton; 
and  Yvette  W.  Glover  of  Newaric 

The  host  for  the  performance  will  be 
Professor  Lewis  and  the  co-hosts  are 
Anna  Lundy-Lewls  and  Herman  Amis. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  im- 
portance of  the  cable  systems  in  New 
Jersey  that  carry  the  gospel  hoiu*  and 
have  played  a  major  role  in  bringing 
gospel  music  into  the  homes  of  listen- 
ers around  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  the 
festivities  in  Newark  and  around  New 
Jersey  this  week  will  be  a  success,  as 
they  always  have  been  in  the  past. 
And  I  wish  to  commend  all  of  the  par- 
ticipants, especially  Professor  Lewis, 
for  allowing  the  rest  of  us  to  enjoy  the 
wonder  of  gospel  music* 


OLDER  WORKERS  EMPLOYMENT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HZW  TORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues Representatives  Claude 
Pepper  and  Matthew  RnfALOO,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  provide  increased  pro- 
tection for  older  workers  who  wish  to 
remain  in  the  work  force  past  age  65. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  in  1978  when 
this  Congress  took  the  bold  and  long- 
overdue  step  of  eliminating  mandatory 
retirement  for  all  those  in  the  public 
sector  and  for  those  between  the  ages 
of  40  and  70  In  the  private  sector.  Rec- 
ognized as  an  important  civil  right  for 
all  Americans— the  right  to  work  based 
on  ability  and  not  on  age— the  1978 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  provides  an  important  tool  to 
older  workers  by  protecting  their  abili- 
ty, to  remain  in  the  work  force  imtil 
they  voltmtarily  choose  to  retire. 
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Today— there  are  a  number  of  bar- 
riers facing  older  workers  in  the  work 
force— both  subtle  and  direct.  This 
bill,  the  Older  Workers  Employment 
Protection  Act.  is  a  two-pronged  ap- 
proach to  eliminating  many  of  these 
remaining  barriers.  First,  it  requires 
employers  to  continue  to  accrue  pen- 
sion benefits  for  their  employees  who 
work  past  the  age  of  65— which  is  not 
required  by  law  even  though  we  pro- 
hibit mandatory  retirement  for  aJl 
workers  over  65  in  the  public  sector 
and  for  those  65  or  70  in  the  private 
sector.  Second,  this  bill  would  remove 
the  age  cap  of  70  in  the  private 
sector— and  once  and  for  all— eliminate 
mandatory  retirement  for  all  workers. 
Ceasing  pension  contributions  for  all 
workers  over  65  is  now  practiced  in 
almost  half  of  employer  sponsored 
pension  plans  imder  ERISA.  There  is 
no  Justifiable  policy,  nor  economic 
reason  to  stop  granting  pension  bene- 
fits to  workers  after  age  65.  An  analy- 
sis conducted  for  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  in  1984  found  that  pen- 
sion accruals  for  workers  over  65  are 
no  more  costly  than  those  for  workers 
age  60  to  64. 

In  addition  to  prohibiting  employers 
from  stopping  pension  benefit  contri- 
butions at  65,  this  bill  also  requires 
that  persons  who  are  within  5  years  of 
normal  retirement  age  must  be  al- 
lowed to  participate  in  a  plan.  This 
would  help  those  workers  who  enter 
the  woric  force  later  in  their  careers 
and  would  assure  them  full  and  fair 
participation  in  pension  plan  benefits. 
In  my  dual  capacity  as  a  senior 
member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  as  well  as  an  origi- 
nal member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  I  believe  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides a  sound  and  timely  response  to 
both  breaking  the  last  vestiges  of  dis- 
crimination in  the  workplace  against 
older  employees.  At  a  time  when  im- 
emplojrment  continues  to  remain  high, 
this  bill  could  add  70.000  older  workers 
into  the  work  force  by  the  year  2000. 
More  importantly,  it  will  remove  any 
temptation  for  employers  who  want  to 
cease  to  live  up  to  their  full  contrac- 
tual obligations  with  their  employees 
by  providing  them  less  than  their  fair 
share  of  pension  benefits. 

Denial  of  pension  contributions  for 
workers  over  65  is  now  allowed  as  a 
result  of  a  1979  interpretation  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  which  views 
"normal  retirement  age"  under  the 
ADEA  as  65.  thus  failing  to  protect 
many  of  those  same  workers  who  can 
work  after  65  as  a  result  of  this  act. 
We  place  older  workers  in  double  jeop- 
ardy if  on  one  hand— we  allow  them  to 
continue  working  after  65— yet  deny 
them  full  pension  benefits  at  the  same 
time.  This  bill  will  eliminate  this 
"catch-22"  situation. 

According  to  the  Employee  Benefit 
Research    Institute,    the    absence    of 
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pension  accruals  can  be  costly  to  older 
employees.  An  employee  who  is  not 
collecting  pension  benefits  after  age  65 
and  remains  on  the  job  for  at  least  2 
more  years,  can  lose  from  4  to  23  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  lifetime  accrued 
benefits.  An  employee  delaying  retire- 
ment for  5  years  can  lose  up  to  half  of 
the  valued  of  pension  benefits  accrued 
at.age  65. 

Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  half 
of  ERISA-covered  pension  plan  par- 
ticipants in  medium  and  large  firms 
are  covered  by  plans  that  offer  some 
type  of  provision  for  post-65  service, 
older  woricers  are  more  likely  than  the 
labor  force  as  a  whole  to  be  onployed 
in  smaller  firms.  When  compared  to 
the  entire  working  population,  the  el- 
derly cmnpriae  a  greater  percentage  of 
employees  in  small  firms  under  100 
employees— one-third  of  older  workers 
participate  in  small-fiim  pension  plans 
as  compared  to  18  percent  of  all  work- 
ers. Thus,  older  workers  are  less  likely 
to  receive  fair  pension  treatment  since 
they  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  employed 
by  firms  that  do  not  make  accommo- 
dations for  pension  benefit  accrual 
after  age  65. 

By  requiring  pension  benefit  accrual 
and  eliminating  mandatory  retire- 
ment, we  will  be  giving  older  workers 
the  protection  they  need  to  assure 
that  their  pensions  are  not  raided  di- 
rectly—or—solely because  of  their  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  issues  have  been 
before  Congress  for  some  time  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  now  time  to  act  and 
act  decisively.  The  same  group  of 
workers  that  we  sought  to  help  7  years 
ago  when  we  passed  ADEA.  are  iron- 
ically no  longer  protected  by  its  provi- 
sions. Passage  of  the  Older  Workers 
Employment  Protection  Act  would  do 
Just  that  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  us  in  this  bipartisan  effort  to 
adopt  this  sensible  and  important  ini- 
tiative.* 


SHEEPSHEAD    BAT    HISTORICAL 

socnrry:     ten     tears     op 

SERVICE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mw  TOSK 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBESEHTATIVES 

T'uesday,  Jujie  11,  198S 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Sheepshead  Bay 
Historical  Society  which  will  celebrate 
its  10th  anniversary  with  an  open 
house  tour  and  gala  dinner-dance  on 
Thursday.  June  13. 1985. 

The  Sheepshead  Bay  Historical  Soci- 
ety was  founded  in  1975  by  I.  Stephen 
Miller,  a  teacher  at  Public  School  209, 
who  wanted  to  use  the  theme  of  the 
Nation's  bicentennial  year  as  a  way  to 
help  his  students  learn  more  about  the 
historical  origins  of  their  community. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Sheeps- 
head Bay  Historical  Society,  which  is 
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housM  in  PJB.  209— the  Margaret 
Mead  School— has  become  a  valuable 
community  resource.  Under  its  auspic- 
es, a  museum  club  has  involved  hun- 
dreds of  students  and  adults  in  neigh- 
borhMd  studies,  historical  fairs,  folk- 
lore festivals,  natural  history  events, 
and  pamping  programs.  Its  cultural 
outr^h  program  offers  historical  re- 
search assistance  and  teacher-training 
programs.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
New  Tork  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  sponsorship  of  Community 
School  District  21.  two  inservlce  train- 
ing courses  are  also  provided  each  year 
by  thp  society. 

sponsored  by  the  PTA  of 
PJB.  !209.  which  is  still  actively  in- 
volved, the  Sheepshead  Bay  Historical 
Society  has  received  awards  from  the 
Cltizons'  Committee  for  New  Tork  and 
the  Gpmmunlty  Education  Action  Coa- 
lition! of  Brooklyn  in  conjunction  with 
the  New  Tork  City  Touth  Biueau. 

I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Historical  Society,  especial- 
ly its  founder  and  president,  I.  Ste- 
phen Miller,  whose  hard  work  and 
dedication  can  be  seen  in  the  wide  va- 
riety ,  of  programs  and  activities  of- 
fered by  the  society.  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge the  important  contribution 
of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  of 
P.S.  909,  who  sponsored  this  program 
from  its  inception,  and  whose  mem- 
bers have  worked  so  diligently  to  make 
it  a  successful  community  resource. 

And  finally,  I  want  to  recognize 
Ralph  Cohen,  the  former  principal  of 
P.S.  a09,  who  had  the  foresight  to  en- 
dorse this  unique  ventuire;  and  Shel- 
don "Shaler,  the  current  principal,  who 
has  continued  to  support  the  activities 
of  the  society;  and  all  the  supervisors, 
teachers,  staff,  students,  and  commu- 
nity residents  who  have  given  so  much 
of  th^ir  time  and  effort  to  this  worth- 
while icommimity  project. 

Mai  this  celebration  serve  as  an  In- 
splratfon  to  all  those  who  have  partid- 
patedJ  over  the  past  10  years  so  that 
they  will  be  encouraged  to  continue 
their  fine  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Sheepshead  Bay  Historical  Society  in 
the  dicade  ahead.* 


THLBH 


lUTE  TO  MARION  RILET 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

!  or  CAuroKinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATrVES 

I    Tuetday.  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr]  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  tt>  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Harion  RUey,  a  teacher  at  the 
Thomas  Downey  High  School  in  Mo- 
desto. CA,  for  having  been  awarded 
the  Elxcellence  in  Teaching  Award  in 
recogidtion  of  his  16  years  of  dedicat- 
ed seiOTce  to  Downey  High  School 

Mr.  Riley  was  bom  and  raised  in  Ne- 
braski.  He  received  his  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  in  vocational  agriculture 
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from  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and 
his  master  of  science  degree  in  molecu- 
lar biolog^  from  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity. Aftir  beginning  his  teaching 
career  at  a  Junior  high  and  later  a 
senior  hi^h  school  in  Nebraska,  he 
began  hisi  tenure  at  Downey  High  in 
1968.         j 

Mr.  Ri^ey  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve  and  maintain  the  highest  of 
academic  standards  in  the  science  de- 
partment and  in  the  school  at  large 
during  hia  career  at  Downey  High.  He 
has  been  the  chairman  of  the  science 
department  for  several  years,  and  also 
serves  as  the  president  of  the  faculty 
senate.  He  chaired  the  Downey  High 
School  accreditation  report  for  the 
Western  .^Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  Aiccredltation  Committee,  and 
serves  asj  the  representative  from 
Downey  tf  the  Superintendent's  Advi- 
sory CouriclL  He  is  a  member  of  the 
AmericanJAssociaUon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Biological  Science,  the  Cali- 
fornia Te4chers  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Ediication  Association,  and  the 
4-H  Leadefs  Council. 

Marion  Riley's  high  degree  of  in- 
volvementj  in  Downey  High  School's 
curricular  and  extracurricular  pro- 
grams attest  to  his  dedication  to  the 
field  of  eAication  and  to  the  youth  of 
Modesto.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
BAr.  Rileyj  upon  receiving  the  Eizcel- 
lence  in  "teaching  Award,  and  thank 
him  for  his  dedicated  service  to  our 
community.* 


QUESTIC 
AFTER 
OOLDI 


IS  REMAIN  1 
ATTACK  ON 
TEMPLE 


TEAR 
SIKH 


HON.  Robert  g.  torricelu 

OFmW  JKRSBT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESERTATIVBS 

TH,unday,  June  6, 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  in  remembrance  of  those 
Sikhs  who  died  in  the  Golden  Temple 
incident  a^d  the  wave  of  violence  it 
precipitated  1  year  ago.  As  the  Con- 
gress prepkres  to  welcome  Prime  Min- 
ister Oan(9ii.  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
pause  to  reflect  on  this  tragedy  and  its 
impllcatioBs. 

I  do  no^  rise  today  to  condone  the 
actions  of  Sikh  extremists,  actions 
that  led  td  the  Indian  Army  attack  on 
the  Ooldea  Temple.  Acts  of  extremism 
and  terrorism— for  any  cause — inevita- 
bly lead  to  suffering  by  those  entirely 
innocent  of  any  wrongdoing;  they 
demand  cofidemnation  by  all. 

Nor  do  ]  rise  to  condemn  the  Gov- 
ernment or  India,  the  world's  largest 
democracy!  for  its  actions  in  this 
matter. 

Rather,  1  rise  today  to  point  out  that 
1  year  laljer  many  questions  remain 
unanswered. 
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Why,  for  example,  did  the  Indian 
Government  choose  a  Sikh  holy  day  to 
mount  the  attack  on  the  temple, 
knowing  that  pilgrims,  as  well  as  Sikh 
extremists,  would  be  inside? 

Why  is  a  list  of  Sikhs  killed  during 
the  attack  still  unavailable,  and  why 
have  no  human  rights  groups  been  al- 
lowed to  visit  Punjab  to  view  the  situa- 
tion firsthand? 

And  finally,  with  these,  and  other, 
questions  remaining  unanswered,  why 
has  the  Indian  Government  not  or- 
dered an  inquiry  into  the  events  sur- 
rounding the  Golden  Temple? 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  understand  the 
difficulties  any  democracy  has  in  deal- 
ing with  terrorism  while  maintaining 
guaranteed  freedoms.  Tet,  I  also  un- 
derstand that  democracies  rest  on  a 
foimdation  of  human  rights  for  all.  To 
maintain  the  strength  and  integrity  of 
that  foundation  must  be  the  highest 
priority  for  India  and  for  all  nations.* 


LOS  DESAPARECIDOS  EN  CUBA: 
&IISSINO  CUBANS  WITHIN 
THEIR  COUNTRT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  psmrsTLVAinA 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESEHTATIVXS 

Tuetday.  June  11, 1985 

*  Mr.  TATRON.  Bflr.  Speaker.  I 
remain  deeply  concerned  over  the 
human  rights  situation  in  Cuba.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. I  have  conducted  hearings 
on  this  issue  and  have  worked  to  pres- 
sure the  Castro  regime  to  respect  basic 
freedoms  and  liberties. 

Last  year.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  Armando  Valladares.  the 
Cuban  poet  and  former  political  pris- 
oner, t&i.  Valladares  is  indeed  a  coura- 
geous and  outstanding  spokesman  for 
human  rights.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  released  after  languish- 
ing for  many  years.  Unfortimately. 
there  are  others  in  Cuba  whose  fate  is 
even  worse— they  are  missing  within 
their  own  country. 

Mr.  Valladares.  who  now  resides  in 
Madrid,  established  the  European  Co- 
alition for  Human  Rights  in  Cuba  as  a 
way  to  he^  the  missing  Cubans.  He 
has  put  together  a  booklet.  "Los  Desa- 
parecidos  En  Cuba:  Missing  Cubans 
Within  Their  Own  Country."  which 
presents  Just  one  more  facet  of  Cas- 
tro's repression. 

The  booklet  was  provided  to  me  by 
the  Cuban  American  Foundation, 
which  has  done  a  tremendous  job  of 
revealing  hiunan  rights  abuses  and 
other  injustices  of  Castro's  regime, 
and  in  helping  the  oppressed  Cuban 
people. 

Because  I  believe  the  booklet  Lb  of 
such  great  value,  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Record  a  portion  of  its  contents: 
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Los  DenpareddM  Kki  Cuba:  MlMlng  Cubans 
Within  Their  Country 

This  is  the  flnt  account  of  miaring  per- 
sons In  Cuba. 

As  in  the  Soviet  Union  mnd  the  rest  of  the 
oonununist  countries,  it  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  infonnatlon. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  alinot  two 
long  years  of  searching  and  investigation. 
Nearly  all  information  comes  from  tt>e  un- 
derground Human  Rights  Committee  work- 
ing inside  Cuba. 

Relatives  in  Cuba  living  under  terror, 
tuve  not  allowed  the  disclosure  of  their  ad- 
dresses. Only  those  living  outside  Cutia 
liave. 

Some  of  these  disappearances  were  in- 
formed to  International  Organisations,  as  in 
tlie  case  of  Arturo  Berardo  Rangel  Sosa  and 
Teobaldo  Rangel  Sosa.  whose  sister  Paula 
announced  it  to  the  United  Nations  In 
Geneva.  Slie  never  had  a  reply. 

Disappearances  in  Cuba  began  in  1901 
during  military  operations  of  the  Castro 
regime  carried  out  to  suppress  the  uprising 
of  peasants  who  had  previously  fought 
alon0lde  Castro  tiimself.  but  not  to  bring 
about  another  dictatorship. 

At  ttuit  time,  the  procedure  In  force  in  the 
mountainous  Sierra  del  Escambray,  in  ttie 
center  of  the  Island,  was  the  instant  shoot- 
ing of  the  patriotic  rebels  by  the  oommtmlst 
troops  without  any  previous  investigation  or 
trial,  and  burying  them  in  the  spot. 

The  amount  of  miswtng  persons  who  were 
anonymously  shot  is  not  recorded,  the  same 
as  in  Russia,  during  the  Stalin  era,  its  hor- 
rors and  murders  were  unknown. 

In  Cuba,  peasants  were  subjected  to  terror 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  supporting 
the  rebels  in  the  area;  some  of  the  cases  of 
detuned  people  of  whom  nothing  was  ever 
heard  again  are  disclosed  here. 

The  situation  came  to  a  climax  when  the 
first  strategic  towns  were  created  on  the 
western  put  of  the  Island,  in  a  place  called 
Sandino,  some  400  kilometres  away  from 
the  guerrilla  zone.  All  peasants  of  the  area 
were  gathered  by  force  and  taken  away 
from  their  homes,  having  lived  ever  since  in 
these  strategic  towns. 

Many  Cubans  were  detained  and  died 
wtiile  being  tortured,  or  were  shot  without  a 
triaL  Frequently,  we  saw  from  our  goals 
prisoners  being  taken  down  the  stain  for 
execution.  Those  men  had  never  been  In  jail 
or  had  a  legal  triaL 

Political  prisoners  liave  also  disappeared: 
ttiree  cases  are  known  so  far  Ouillenno  Ca- 
sasQs  Toledo,  a  pote;  SUvlno  Rodrigues  Bar- 
rientOB,  and  Ramdn  Ouin,  former  ICalor  of 
the  Rebel  Army. 
The    European    Coalition    for    Human 

Rights  In  Cuba,  Is  now  trying  to  verify  the 
cases  of  another  two  hundred  and  thirty 

eight  missing  persons.* 


UTAH  GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
NEED  LARGI31  FACIUTIBS 


HON.  DAVm  SMITH  MONSON 

OP  UTAH 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSIHTATIVBI 

Tuesday,  June  11, 1985 
*  Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  allow  the  Utah  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  to  relocate  in  larger  facili- 
ties. Companion  legislation  is  also 
being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah. 
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The  Utah  Guard  has  requested  this 
move  for  three  reasons:  First,  the  lack 
of  space  at  the  ctirrent  facilities  which 
are  located  adjacent  to  the  University 
of  Utah  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospitaL  Second,  to  resolve  the 
legal  problem  of  having  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard  housed  on  a  federally 
owned  armory  property,  ingt^iad  of  a 
State  facility.  Third,  the  current  loca- 
tion creates  niunerous  transportation 
and  safety  problems  when  moving 
heavy  equipment  through  downtown 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  training  center 
at  Camp  Williams. 

The  National  Guard  has  occupied 
the  current  facilities  for  over  30  years. 
With  the  expanding  role  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  in  the  security  of  our 
country,  adequate  facilities  are  essen- 
tiaL  The  property  that  the  Utah  Na- 
tional Guard  is  interested  in  purchas- 
ing has  a  larger  more  modem  building, 
which  is  located  closer  to  Camp  WU- 
liams. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  de- 
clared this  property  surplus  land  in 
1954.  Congress  granted  the  Utah  State 
Armory  Board  all  right.  tiUe,  and  in- 
terest in  the  35  acres  adjacent  to  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Medical  Center.  However,  certain 
restrictions  were  applied  to  this  prop- 
erty. Uses  allowed  include  training, 
civic,  and  related  piuposes. 

This  proposed  legislation  would 
expand  the  potential  uses  of  this  land 
to  include  hospital,  education,  dvic. 
residential,  or  related  purposes.  This 
will  allow  the  State  armory  board  to 
sell  a  portion  of  this  property  and 
enable  it  to  be  developed  in  some  rea- 
sonable manner.  The  original  intent  of 
the  1954  legislation  will  be  respected. 
This  current  legislation  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  present  or  futiue  oper- 
ation of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitaL 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  the  Utah 
State  Armory  Board  all  v>proved  this 
legislation.  I.  too.  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation is  the  most  prudmt  way  to  re- 
solve the  problem  of  overcrowding  at 
the  current  facilities.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  address  the  safety  problems. 
Under  current  conditions.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  a  crisis,  such  as 
a  transportation  accident,  occurs.  Con- 
gress should  act  quickly  on  this  legisla- 
tion to  alleviate  these  problems. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  bilL* 
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THE  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
ENERGY  STUDY  CONFERENCE 

HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  mw  TOKK 

ni  THS  HOUSE  or  HXPRXSKNTATITXS 

Tuesday.  June  4.  19S5 

•  Mr.  BOEHIiERT.  Ml.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  and  commending  the 
Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Con- 
ference, on  the  occasion  of  its  10th  an- 
niversary. This  bicameral,  bipartisan 
organization  is  an  invaluable  service  to 
all  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  vitality  of  our  envi- 
ronment. The  EE8C  bulletins  and 
factsheets  are  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, unbiased  information  available  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  EESC  supports,  in  many  ways, 
the  growing  number  of  people  In  this 
town,  across  the  country,  and  around 
the  world  who  realize  the  serious  envi- 
ronmental challenges  we  face:  The 
challenge  to  maintain  clean  air,  water, 
and  land;  the  chaUenge  to  protect  and 
wisely  use  our  natural  resources;  and 
the  challenge  to  protect  our  wildlife. 
In  this  technological  age.  we  must  con- 
stantly remember  that  our  natural  en- 
vironment is  the  foundation  of  our 
physical  and  spiritual  well-being. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
active  in  the  fight  to  reverse  the  grow- 
ing threat  from  acid  rain.  I  am  contin- 
ually frustrated  by  those  who  say  first, 
that  we  need  more  research,  and 
second,  that  acid  rain  is  a  regional 
problem,  not  a  national  problem.  Well, 
excuse  me.  but  those  people  are  wrong 
on  both  coimts.  The  damage  done  to 
forests,  lakes,  wildlife,  and  yes,  even 
people,  has  been  documented  by  many 
private  and  public  studies  over  the 
past  10  years.  Scientists  have  a  solid 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  acid 
rain,  and  have  made  specific  recom- 
mendations that  we  can  act  upon  now. 
Second.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  my 
coUeagues  from  the  Midwest,  the  Far 
West,  and  the  South,  that  you  cannot 
put  yoiu:  heads  In  the  sand  and  believe 
that  acid  rain  is  Just  another  problem 
faced  by  the  industrial  Northeast.  A 
comprehensive  study  done  last  year  by 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  de- 
tails the  effects  of  acid  rain  In  21 
States  around  the  country,  including 
Washington.  California.  Colorado. 
New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Kentucky,  Florida— I  think  you  get 
the  idea.  Acid  rain  is  a  national  prob- 
lem that  we  can  and  must  address  im- 
mediately. 

Let  me  close  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
past  and  present  leaders  of  the  EESC. 
Again,  the  motivating  spirit  of  biparti- 
san leadership  and  nonpartisan  service 
Is  one  that  serves  us  all  well.  Con- 
gratulations on  the  10th  anniversary 
of  your  fine  organization.* 


E|CTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  UNDESIRABLE 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACBUSRTS 
M  THX  HOUSE  OT  REPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  11, 198S 

•  1  [r.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26.  the  Cape  Cod  Times  wrote  an  ex- 
cel] ent  editorial  on  the  McCarran- 
Walter  Act  (Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act)  as  it  applies  to  Farley 
MoWat,  the  Canadian  writer  and  natu- 
ralist barred  from  entering  the  United 
States  because  of  his  political  beliefs.  I 
believe  that  this  commentary  lllus- 
trales  well  the  discrepancy  between 
:arran- Walter  and  the  tradition  of 
lom  of  thought  and  expression  so 
nsic  to  the  democratic  foundation 
.rhich  this  Nation  was  built. 
The  editorial  follows: 
CFrom  Cape  Cod  Times,  Apr.  26, 19861 
I  In  Oux  View:  The  nmnsntABLi 
It  will  pay  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
about  the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
8Ut«8  of  America  to  read  the  following 
par«raplu  carefully.  They  were  written  by 
a  m^— a  foreigner— whom  the  U.S.  Immi- 
grat^n  and  Naturalization  Service  some 
time  ago  determined  to  be  undesirable  as 
resident  or  visitor— a  person  whose  presence 
in  our  midst  might  carry  the  bacteria  of 
subversion.  Attend: 

"I  arrived  in  the  windswept,  gray-souled 
capital  of  Canada  and  found  my  way  to  the 
dln»  Ubyrlnth  which  housed  the  WlldlUe 
Service.  .  .  .  The  legions  of  Dantesque  bu- 
reaucraU  whom  I  visited  in  their  gloomy, 
Forttalin-smelllng  dens,  where  they  spent 
inteyilnable  hours  compiling  dreary  data  or 
origltiating  meaningless  memos,  did  not 
roust  In  me  much  devotion  to  my  new  em- 
ploytient .  . 
AnFk 

"Somewhere  to  the  eastward,  a  wolf 
howl^;  lightly,  questlonlngly.  I  knew  the 
voicdi  for  I  had  heard  it  many  times  before. 
It  was  George,  sounding  the  wasteland  for 
an  flcho  of  the  missing  members  of  his 
family.  But  for  me  it  was  a  voice  which 
spoke  of  the  lost  world  which  once  was  ours 
before  we  chose  the  alien  role:  a  world 
whldi  I  had  glimpsed  and  almost  entered 
■  .  .  only  to  be  excluded,  at  the  end,  by  my 
own  self." 

For  some,  these  paragraphs,  to  be  found 
in  tlie  same  book,  evidence  the  wisdom  of 
our  tovermnent's  dedtlon  to  include  their 
author  on  its  computerised  "lookout  book" 
of  ^sdy  characters  who  are  to  be  denied 
entri  to  the  United  States  for  one  reason  or 


'tol 
rter. 


cont 

The ! 


first  paragraph  clearly  portrays  the 

!t  of  a  man  who  harbors  a  certain 

tpt  for  the  majority  of  government. 

«ond  reveals  the  author's  desire  to 

shedlthe  glories  of  clvlliaation  and  revert  to 

Itlve  sUte  in  which  rules,  regiUations, 

lives  and  duties  do  not  exist.  An  un- 

natutal  state,  suggesting  anarchy. 

Tbk  author  of  these  words  Is  one  Farley 
Mow^t,  respected  in  his  native  Canada  as  a 
writer  and  a  naturalist.  The  paragraphs 
above  are  quoted  from  his  popular  book, 
"Never  Cry  Wolf,"  which  a  year  ago  became 
a  po0ular  f  ilm. 

Alia,  he  is  the  same  Farley  Mowat  who 
dalnted.  in  a  story  published  in  the  OtUwa 
Citia  in  in  1968,  to  have  fired  his  .23-caUber 
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rifle  at  a  D.S.  Strategic  Air  Command  B-52 
bomber. 

Furthei,  Mowat  admitted  to  having 
helped  fitim  a  three-person  leftist  group 
calling  iti  eU  the  Newfoundland  RevoluUon- 
ary  Socie  y,  whose  goal  he  said,  was  to  steal 
one  of  tt  e  atomic  bombs  reportedly  stored 
by  the  IIAC  in  that  Canadian  province. 
When  U.B.  aircraft  came  looking  for  their 
bomb,  he  said,  the  group  would  shoot  them 
down  wltb  their  shotguns. 

This  woek  the  puckish  Mr.  Mowat  learned 
first-hand  what  rewards  such  anti-social 
thotightejcan  earn  the  likes  of  him.  As  he 
boarded  an  airplane  in  Toronto  bound  for 
Los  Angeles  on  Tuesday  to  see  his  agent  and 
to  promdte  his  newest  book,  he  was  in- 
formed tnat  his  name  was  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Service's  lookout  book,  and  that  he 
therefore  Imust  remove  himself  from  the  air- 
craft. As{  of  yesterday  he  remained  in 
Canada,    j 

On  Wednesday,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Brian  Mulroney  interceded  with  our  govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  Mowat.  Washington  re- 
sponded (hat  Mr.  Mowat  could  plead  his 
case  before  the  INS  in  Niagara  FaUs,  N.T., 
if  he  wishes.  Mowat  responded  that  he 
would  not:  that  he'll  now  go  to  the  United 
Sutes  only  If  they  send  Air  Force  One  to 
fetch  him. 

We  all9w  entry  only  to  our  political 
friends,  at  whom  Mowat  is  not  one.  The 
loyal  supporters  of  the  late  Nicaraguan 
President  Anastaslo  Somoza,  for  example, 
WParentljr  are.  As  are  those  who  served 
U.S.  Army  intelllgenoe  and  U.S.  miasae- 
maklng  establishment  so  well  after  having 
put  In  years  of  service  to  Adolf  Hitler.  And 
those  wh«  were  so  close  to  former  Cuban 
President  JFulgenslo  Batista,  such  as  mem- 
bers of  his  secret  police. 

As  to  ikalty  Mowat— be  who  Ues  down 
with  wolvss.  .  .  .« 


MSGR.  ROBERT  W.  McNEILL 


ON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

HOUSE  or  REPRBSnrTAnVSS 

iday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  AtOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  House  colleagues,  a  special  person 
from  the  Boston  area  who  is  a  major 
fixture  in  Massachusetts  high  school 
sports,  and  the  Catholic  Youth  Orga- 
nization for  the  past  20  years,  Msgr. 
Robert  W.  McNeilL 

Reverend  McNeUl  has  directed  the 
CYO  for  the  past  18  years  after  being 
appointed  to  the  position  by  then  Car- 
dinal Ridhard  Cushing  whom  he  ad- 
mired and  looked  up  to  like  a  father. 
When  Rejverend  McNeill  became  direc- 
tor in  19i}7.  he  continued  to  build  on 
the  idea  of  spiritual  growth  which  he 
had  helpM  to  foster  with  his  predeces- 
sor, Msgr.  John  P.  Carroll. 

Reverend  McNeill's  main  objective 
has  always  been  to  help  and  assist  the 
young  people  of  the  CYO  community, 
by  being  interested  in  their  spiritual 
welfare  ahd  using  athletics  as  a  means 
to  an  eqd.  This  is  where  Reverend 
McNeill  achieved  many  of  his  greatest 
moments  jof  satisfaction  through  these 
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dealings  with  the  youth  of  the  commu- 
nity. He  initiated  the  Overnight  Re- 
treat Program  which  Is  geared  to 
young  adults  and  their  peers,  and 
allows  each  individual  involved  to  ex- 
press their  feelings  to  one  another, 
and  offer  any  assistance  that  may  be 
needed. 

In  return  for  his  dedication  and  hard 
work  on  behalf  of  the  CYO.  Reverend 
McNeill  has  had  many  awards  be- 
stowed upon  him.  among  them:  The 
Massachusetts  Inter-Scholastic  Asso- 
ciation Distinguished  Service  Award, 
for  unique  and  invaluable  past  and 
continuing  years  of  service  to  thou- 
sands of  boys  and  girls.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived the  Archdiocesan  Council  of 
Catholic  Youth  Award  in  appreciation 
for  timeless  dedication  and  service  to 
the  youth  of  the  Archdiocese.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  high  honors.  Reverend 
McNeill  has  also  received  the  St. 
George  Emblem,  for  service  to  Catho- 
lic youth  enrolled  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Reverend  McNeill  now  serves 
as  the  Archdiocesan  Scout  chaplain 
for  both  the  boys  and  girl  scouts. 

Reverend  McNeill  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  CYO  and  it's  commu- 
nity for  the  past  20  years.  His  idea  of 
what  the  CYO  Program  should  stand 
for  includes  different  aspects  of  spirit, 
social,  athletics,  and  culture,  and  he 
has  held  that  as  his  theme  throughout 
as  his  guide  to  success.  Reverend 
McHelll's  absence  from  the  CYO  Pro- 
gram will  be  deeply  felt.  His  personali- 
ty was  filled  with  compassion  and  pa- 
tience for  anyone  and  everyone  he 
came  in  contact  with,  but  most  of  all. 
he  was  accessible  to  everybody. 

The  generations  of  men  and  women 
who  have  passed  through  the  CYO 
Program  have  been  blessed  with  the 
sense  of  caring  for  their  fellow  man, 
which  Reverend  McNeill  has  so  elo- 
quently emulated  throughout  his  own 
life.* 


A  NICARAOUAN  "HOLIDAY"— 
HARSH  REALITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

opnxmois 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  SBPRBSKHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 
•  Mr.  UPENSEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  de- 
tailing her  experiences  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Nicaragua.  I  encourage  aU  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  this  revealing 
letter  prior  to  tomorrow's  consider- 
ation of  aid  to  the  Contras. 

8948  BAKBBUtT  Lark, 
Hickory  Hnxs,  IL, 

May  28, 1985. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  O.  LiniiSKi, 
Rejtmentative,    lifOt    Congressiorud    Dis- 
trict, 5838  South  Archer  Avenue,  Chica- 
go, IL. 
Dear  Reprbskhtative  Lxfiiiski:  I  am  an 
adult  student  and  a  constituent  in  your  dls- 
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trict.  Normally  you  would  not  expect  a 
letter  from  a  local  resident  to  matter  much 
regarding  international  political  affairs,  but 
in  this  case  you  and  your  fellow  members  of 
Congress  might  be  interested. 

Tou  see,  I  am  also  an  antbropoloclst  and  a 
graduate  student  in  intercultural  studies. 
But  what  is  more.  I  have  recently  returned 
from  a  month-long  visit  to  Nicaragua. 

It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  denied  President  Rea- 
gan's request  for  $14  million  in  aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras.  who  are  engaged  in 
civil  conflict  with  President  Daniel  Ortega 
and  his  present  Sandinista  regime.  I  also  un- 
derstand, however,  that  the  oontras-aid 
issue  will  come  up  for  another  vote  in  the 
near  future.  In  an  effort  to  urge  Congress  to 
reconsider  its  position.  I  thought  I  would 
share  with  you  the  observations  I  made  as 
an  aotbropologist  studying  the  situation  in 
NIcaiagua. 

Actually,  I  was  not  engaged  in  any  formal 
study  duriiog  my  April  visit,  but  I  was  invit- 
ed by  a  Nicaraguan  friend  of  mine  to  live 
with  her  family  in  Managiu  for  the  month 
as  a  kind  of  "holiday"  and  an  opportunity  to 
take  some  notes.  Although  I  had  heard  of 
the  ongoing  conflict  in  that  country.  I  did 
not  realize  that  I  would  be  met  at  the  air- 
port by  military  personnel,  uniformed  and 
carrying  we^ions.  I  also  had  no  idea  that 
my  baggage  would  be  subjected  to  the  most 
thorough  search  I  have  ever  witnessed.  I 
was  equally  unaware  of  the  discoveries  I 
would  subsequently  make:  that  the  water  is 
turned  off  for  two  full  days  each  week;  that 
soap,  bathroom  tissue,  and  medicine  are 
very  limited  or  not  available  at  all:  that  auto 
parts  are  not  to  be  found  and  tires  are  Im- 
possible to  repair,  that  It  Is  useless  to  ask 
police  to  protect  something  from  being 
stolen  because  it  is  the  police  themselves 
who  do  the  stealing:  and  that  medical  serv- 
ices are  extremely  poor.  The  Bertha  Cal- 
deron  Hospital  In  Managua,  for  example, 
has  no  bedsheets  or  blankets;  women  deliv- 
ering their  babies  often  do  so  without  medi- 
cal assistance  due  to  staff  shortages;  and 
there  is  no  water  for  bathing  patients. 

For  these  thirty  days  I  continuously  ob- 
served the  particularly  brutal  behavior  of 
the  people  who  habitually  crowd  into  such 
places  as  churches  and  buses.  In  one  in- 
stance I  was  literally  beaten  by  a  middle- 
aged  num  who  kept  punching  me  in  the  ribs 
and  maliciously  crushing  my  legs  with  his 
body  as  we  rode  the  bus.  Other  women  on 
this  very  overcrowded  vehicle  tried  to  pull 
me  farther  away  from  him,  but  they  inad- 
vertently hurt  me  as  well. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Journal- 
ists, upon  whom  you  rely  for  Information 
about  this  troubled  oountiT.  do  not  ride  on 
these  buses.  They  are  housed  in  Mansgiia, 
ustially  at  the  InterconUnental  Hotel,  and 
are  shuffled  around  by  the  Sandinistas  in 
micro-vans.  I  saw  reporters  standing  around 
the  now  infamous  "flower  tree,"  videotaping 
the  latest  "news"  on  the  grounds  of  the 
hoteL  I  later  saw  the  videotape  cannisters 
being  loaded  onto  Aeronlca  air  lines  for 
their  direct  flight  to  Miami,  but  I  cound  not 
be  Bure  they  actually  contained  any  video- 
tapes or  that  they  actually  made  it  to  their 
destination.  Since  none  of  these  pbotojour- 
nalists  ever  rode  the  bus  or  slept  In  the 
homes  of  the  dtisens.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
plain how  they  ever  became  such  experts  on 
the  conflict  which,  I  assure  you,  is  splitting 
this  country  apart. 

The  radio  stations  broadcast  nothing  but 
propaganda.  There  are  only  two  television 
channels  in  f'^^g*".  and  both  of  them  are 
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mere  instruments  of  propaganda  Two  local 
newspapers.  La  Prensa  and  the  Barracada, 
are  the  same  way:  and  the  magaidnes  all 
come  from  Russia.  Eastein  Europe,  or  Cen- 
tral America.  One  local  msgarine.  Sober- 
anla,  equally  propagandlsUc,  is  pubUsbed 
quarterUr  by  the  Tribunal  Antiperialista  de 
Nuestra  America  (TANA).  It  cocU  $30.00  per 
year,  which  the  publishers  ironically  prefer 
in  U.8.  dollars. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  Nicaraguan 
economy.  I  discovered  that  the  official  ex- 
change rate  is  one  U.8.  dollar  to  28  oordo- 
bas.  The  black  market  exchange  rate,  how- 
ever, has  the  same  dollar  equal  to  500  to 
1,000  cordobas.  Domestic  aervanU  work  a 
full  week  for  300  cordobas.  which  on  the 
black  market  might  come  to  about  30  cents. 
While  I  was  there  it  cost  about  one  cordoba 
for  each  ride  on  the  bus.  Then  one  day  the 
government  tripled  the  busfare  overnight: 
and  at  the  same  time  gaaoHne  went  from  48 
cordobas  per  gallon  to  150,  while  food  prices 
nearly  doubled. 

As  an  anthropologist,  I  might  suggest  that 
some  cultural  aspects  of  Nicaraguan  society 
are  slowly  becoming  extinct.  The  traditional 
meals  are  often  being  replaced  by  imported 
macaroni  and  sardines  from  the  Eastern 
Bloc  countries.  Obviously,  the  current  con- 
flict has  speeded  up  this  process.  Another 
problem  is  the  alarming  sbOTtage  of  young 
men.  as  Is  clearly  evident  from  obtervUig  all 
the  public  gathering  places.  While  I  was 
there,  the  Government  announced  that  the 
draft  would  now  include  all  males  from  the 
age  of  14  on  up.  Many  families  have  also 
been  split  apart  due  to  the  flight  of  their 
young  men  who  have  escaped  this  draft  by 
emigrating  to  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries and  to  the  U.S.  Faced  with  such  a 
shortage  of  young  males,  one  Is  left  to 
wonder  If  the  Ortega  sons,  by  themselves, 
will  be  enough  to  repopulate  the  whole  of 
Nicaragua's  57.000  square  miles. 

Anthropologists,  however,  are  not  prone 
to  draw  conclusions  of  a  political  nature 
based  on  cultural  observations.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  trouble  I  have  witnessed  in 
this  land  will  not,  by  Itself,  go  away.  If  the 
government  in  power  is  allowed  to  have  its 
way,  the  rebellion  brewing  among  its  dis- 
gruntled populace  could  escalate  into  a  full- 
scale  conflict  within  a  very  short  time.  That 
government  already  has  pledges  of  support 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and  If  such  a 
thing  were  to  develop,  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
$14  million  requested  by  President  Reagan. 
You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  tbe  Vietnam 
"conflict"  amounted  to  $i80  million  per  day 
(according  to  the  book  "Asia  Awakes:  A 
Continent  in  Transition"  by  Dick  Wilson)  or 
$150  billion  (according  to  Time  magazine). 
Tbe  Mithor  Wila(w  also  wrote  the  incredible 
statistic  that  it  cost  $250,000  to  kiU  one 
Communist  guerrilla  fighter  in  Vietnam, 
which  at  the  time  was  a  country  with  an  av- 
erage per  capita  Inomie  of  no  more  than  $75 
a  year. 

I  know  that  none  of  us  Is  quite  ready  to 
face  the  expense  of  another  Vietnam.  At 
the  dally  rate  described  above,  however,  the 
amount  our  President  Is  asking  for  is  actual- 
ly less  than  we  spent  for  the  first  five  hours 
in  which  we  fought  in  that  country.  The 
United  States  Congress  must  spend  the  cost 
of  five  hours  now  to  save  the  cost  of  many 
yean  later. 

Please  urge  your  fellow  Representatives  to 
rethink  and  reconsider  this  urgent  matter, 
involving  what  should  be,  and  should  always 
remain,  an  important  Latin  American  coun- 
try freely  allied  with  oui  own. 
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Centrml  America  muat  be  nved. 
Sinoerely  youn. 

MaBT  BOTAJUIC.* 


SUPPORT  HJl.  2577 


HON.  HOWARD  COBLE 

or  m>siH  ciiaouiiA 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSDITATITCS 

Tueaday.  June  11. 1985 
•  Mr.  COBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  funding  for  the 
Randlonan  Lake  project  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  now 
under  consideration.  H.R.  2577. 

Randleman  Lake  was  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  203  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
483)  as  an  element  of  the  Cape  F^ar 
River  Basin  plan.  To  date,  approxi- 
mately $7.1  million  has  been  spent  on 
Randleman  Lake,  with  an  additional 
$2.7  million  earmai^ed  in  HJl.  2577 
for  planning,  design,  and  land  acquisi- 
tion. 

Few  local  issues  in  the  Sixth  District 
of  North  Carolina  have  received  more 
attention  in  recent  years.  Proponents 
claim  that  a  water  crisis  is  imminent 
and  the  project  is  a  necessity,  both  for 
meeting  future  water  demand  and  en- 
couraging industrial  growth  in  the  af- 
fected area.  OKWuents  m^int^jn  that 
future  water  demand  estimates  for  the 
region  are  exaggerated,  the  project  is 
too  costly,  and  the  water  source  is  pol- 
luted. Unquestionably,  one  of  the  big- 
gest problems  associated  with  Randle- 
man Lake  is  trying  to  obtain  informa- 
tion which  would  dispositively  reveal 
whether  its  construction  is.  in  fact, 
needed. 

Such  information.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  at 
hand.  The  Piedmont  Triad  Council  of 
Governments,  located  in  Greensboro, 
commissioned  an  internationally 
prominent  consulting  firm.  CH2M 
HILL,  to  review  the  affected  area's 
future  water  needs  and  aU  alternatives 
that  could  best  meet  those  needs. 
While  the  report  in  its  final  form  wHl 
not  be  available  until  late  June,  the 
Ebcecutive  Summary  of  this  study  has 
been  released.  Briefly,  three  key 
points  contained  in  the  summary 
should  be  highlighted:  First,  cimability 
to  meet  additional  water  demands  will 
be  exhausted  in  the  local  communities 
of  Archdale  by  1994,  Greensboro  by 
2000.  High  Point/ Jamestown  by  2008, 
and  Randolph  County  by  1991.  The 
present  water  supply  for  Randleman  Is 
inadequate,  and  demand  for  all  of 
these  communities  will  increase 
beyond  2020.  In  short,  the  water 
demand  exists.  Second,  the  water  will 
be  fit  for  htmian  consumption  or  use 
after  mjproved  methods  of  convention- 
al treatment  are  applied.  Third,  of  the 
40  potential  alternatives  studied, 
Randleman  Lake  was  adjudged  as  the 
best  alternative  to  satisfy  demand  in 
the  affected  area.  To  Invoke  the  Exec- 
utive Summary  at  page  13:  "None  of 
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the  other  regional  alternatives  offer 
benifits  sufficient  to  outweight  the 
ovemll  advantages  of  Randleman 
Laki.  It  is  particularly  attractive  be- 
caus  of  its  current  implementation 
statis.  which  includes  completed  engl- 
neenng  studies  and  design,  environ- 
mental assessment,  and  progress 
towird  congressional  authorization. 
We  [therefore  recommend  that— the 
Piedknont  Triad  Council  of  Govem- 
men|8— and  the  participating  commu- 
niti^  support  implementation  of  this 
alternative  as  a  regional  water 
supily." 

Mt.  Speaker,  whUe  I  still  await  the 
final  report  for  a  more  detailed  analy- 
sis. I  also  believe  that  CH2M  HILL's 
E^e^tive  Summary  has  revealed  a 
prelftninary,  convincing  need  for  the 
House  to  support  start-up  funding  for 
the  Randleman  Lake  project  as  set 
forth  in  HJl.  2577.* 


FRIENDS  PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  VIL- 
LANOVA'S  ROLLIE  MAS8IMINO, 
COACH  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  mw  jwnsrr 

TBI  BOUSX  OF  HEPRS8KNTATIVX8 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 

RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
les  from  Pennsylvania  are 
of  the  fact  that  the  Villanova 
its  are  the  1985  NCAA  basket- 
ihampions:  the  team  that  pulled 
)f  the  greatest  upsets  in  college 
ttball  history  by  defeating 
town,  the  defending  national 
tons.  liSany  basketball  fans  in 
.  .  let  of  New  Jersey  are  also 
proui  of  Villanova's  triumph,  which 
was  led  by  Rollle  Massimino.  who 
bega^  his  coaching  in  our  area. 

Starting  at  Cranford,  NJ,  High 
Scho(>l,  under  Bill  Martin,  the  dean  of 
Unio^  County  scholastic  coaches, 
Rollle  Massimino  returned  to  his  alma 
mate^  at  Hillside.  NJ.  High  School, 
where  he  coached  for  four  successful 
seaso^  and  brought  the  school's  bas- 
ketb^  team  a  county  championship 
and  Success  in  the  State  regional  high 
school  basketbaU  playoffs. 

It  iras  a  hallmark  of  Rollle  Massi- 
mino teams  that  his  bojrs  were  part  of 
the  family.  He  treated  them  like  a 
father  who  loves  his  sons.  Rollle  en- 
couraged his  players  to  study  hard 
Just  4s  he  does  at  Villanova  where  bas- 
ketbtfl  players  not  only  succeed  on 
the  ot>urt  but  in  the  classroom,  too.  In 
a  period  when  coUege  sports  have  been 
Influenced  by  huge  television  con- 
tracti.  Rollle  Massimino  has  avoided 
the  liltralls  of  player  exploitation.  He 
has  t>rought  pride  to  all  Villanova 
gradtfates  and  students  and  to  eastern 
coUe^e  basketbaU. 

On  June  25.  several  hundred  friends, 
family  members,  fellow  coaches, 
former  players,  and  fans  of  Rollle 
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,-  will  honor  him  for  his  con- 

tributioni  to  basketball  and  student 
athletics  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mayfair 
Farms  id  West  Orange,  NJ.  In  honor 
of  the  occasion.  Mr.  ^MMker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting excerpts  from  a  column  by 
Daily  Joiimal  Sports  Editor  Bill  Ken- 
nedy for  ihK  Rbcord.  It  tells  of  Coach 

-p's    relationship     with     his 

players  and  some  of  the  anxious  mo- 
ments thjey  endured  in  reaching  the 
final  fou^  of  the  NCAA  Tournament 
It  is  a  h^me  county  tribute  to  a  fine 
gentlemati,  a  great  coach,  and  a  native 
son  of  Nisw  Jersey  who  has  brought 
fame  and  honor  to  an  outstanding  uni- 
versity, and  to  our  great  neighboring 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Roixn  Rbumbbs  Whbu  Hi's  Fkom 
I    (By  BOl  Kennedy) 

Pan  of  t|ie  fo^el  aooordlng  to  Villanova 
coach  RoUie  Mawimtno.  u  told  by  his  son 
R.C.  Ma«ri|nlno.  goes  like  thlc  "Tou  alwaya 
ahould  kno^  where  you  came  from  and  how 
you  sot  there." 

This  Is  one  commandment  Maaslmlno 
■eema  to  practice  aa  weU  as  he  preaches.  If 
Tuesday's  bre-PlnaJ  Four  preai  conference 
at  Vlllanow  Unlverdty  la  an  example.  Here 
he  was,  qeluged  with  questiona  on  the 
NCAA  ToiAnament  and  Vlllanova'a  Involve- 
ment In  tne  Final  Four  by  sports  writers 
from  throughout  the  Northeast,  and  he  still 
found  time  to  talk  about  the  fonaatlve  days 
of  his  coaching  career  and  his  flrst  home  In 
Hillside.     I 

Mawrimliin  was  asked  about  the  6  ajn. 
runnins  sessions  he  demands  of  bis  players 
during  the  jearly  stages  of  preaeaaon.  and  be 
replied  ho*  Important  he  oonslden  It  for 
bis  players  to  be  ready  to  go  at  the  dot  of  6 
ajn. 

"I  hate  anyone  to  be  late,"  he  said.  "I 
gueas  I  leaitied  that  from  BUI  Martin." 

MawrtmlTy  was  referring  to  his  first  coach- 
ing Job,  accepted  for  the  19SS-S7  aeason  to 
direct  the  Junior  varsity  team  at  Cranford 
High,  where  Martin  was  dean  of  l7nlon 
County  scholastic  coaches.  For  three  yean 
Massimino  jaerved  an  apprenticeship  under 
Martin  before  he  returned  to  his 
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mater.  Hllltlde  High,  where  he  coached  for 
four  seasons  and  compiled  a  71-34  record. 
As  an  aide.  Massimino  pointed  out  that  his 
suocesaor  f^  the  Cranford  JVs  was  Hubie 
Brown,  an  EUsabetb  native  who  Is  currently 
head  coach  jof  the  Knidu. 

Rollle  d^'t  talk  about  bis  athleUc 
achievemeriU  at  Hillside  High,  where  he 
was  a  haskkball  and  baaebaU  star,  but  his 
son,  a  S-lOj  Junior  guard  for  Villanova.  had 
an  Interesting  comment. 

"Someone  who  played  against  Dad  sent 
him  a  phtttograph  from  his  scrapbook," 
R.C.  said,  'jWe  started  asking  him  about  It 


and  he  toU 
asked  some 


us  how  great  he  was.  Then  we 
of  his  old  friends  and  got  the 


straight  sto  ry, 

WhOe  Ml  the  subject  of  Hillside,  Massi- 
mino remiojded  the  writers  of  the  fact  that 
his  backgrobnd  Is  not  totally  Roman  Catho- 
lic. 

When  I  Ived  In  Hillside,"  he  said,  "all  of 
my  friends  rere  Jewish.  I  knew  all  the  pray- 
ers and  I  at  tended  more  Bskr  Mitzvatas  than 
moat  Jewisn  guys." 

When  he  became  serious  once  more,  Mas- 
simino ackriowledged  that  It  was  his  family 
ba(±ground  and  being  raised  In  a  town  like 
Hillside  wfa  ch  helped  him  to  rise  to  coach- 
ing acclaim  at  Villanova,  where  his  12-year 


record  is  226-137,  a  winning  percentage  of 
.623.  The  family  aspect  of  Villanova's  suc- 
cess is  a  particularly  important  subject  to 
the  BCassimlnos. 

"In  the  beginning,  when  we  weren't  as 
good,"  said  R.C.,  recalling  when  the  Maasi- 
minos  came  to  Villanova  from  SUNT  at 
Stony  Brook,  "he  tried  to  establish  a  family 
atmosphere  with  the  team.  But  even  now. 
the  players  come  over  to  the  house  for 
dinner  three  or  four  times  during  the 
season." 

Any  member  of  the  15-man  squad  is 
always  welcome  at  the  Massimino  house, 
which  is  a  throwback  to  the  days  when  Rol- 
lie's  mother,  Mrs.  Orace  Massimino.  would 
welcome  all  the  neighborhood  kids  in  Hill- 
side. Rollie's  wife.  Mary  Jane,  has  similar 
closeness  to  the  Villanova  players,  who 
know  her  only  as  "Mom"  and  never  address 
her  as  "BCrs.  Massimino. "a 


ELIMINATE  LABOR  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LARRY  COMBEST 
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to  sanction  the  use  of  violence  to  re- 
solve disputes. 

HJl.  1719  would  rectify  this  legal 
loophole  that  has  permitted  outbreaks 
during  labor  disputes  which  result  in 
injury  or  death.  By  redefining  the  def- 
inition of  extortion  to  provide  that 
conduct  which  occurs  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute is  wrongful  if  such  conduct  would 
be  wrongful  in  the  absence  of  a  labor 
dispute,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Hobbs 
Act  in  overseeing  the  activities  of 
union  officials  would  be  eliminated. 

Those  who  engage  in  labor  disputes 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  law.  As 
legislators,  we  must  act  to  ctutall  abu- 
sive union  practices  that  threaten  indi- 
viduals and  communities  while  consist- 
ently working  to  retain  equity  and  a 
protective  voice  for  American  worit- 
ers.« 


OP 
IH  THK  HOUSg  OP  RKPRgSBHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11, 1985 

•  BIr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  ex- 
emplified by  recent  labor  disputes  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  violence 
is  an  increasingly  common  component 
of  the  union-management  relation- 
ship. While  unions  were  organized 
with  a  valid  and  necessary  purpose  in 
mind,  the  pervasiveness  and  power  of 
unions  has  expanded  to  a  point  where 
the  original  intent  has  been  greatly  - 
overstepped.  The  apparent  acceptance 
of  violence  as  a  means  of  achieving 
union  goals  clearly  exhibits  the  inad- 
equacy of  current  law  in  ensuring  that 
labor  disputes  are  settled  in  an  equita- 
ble and  orderly  manner. 

Because  I  believe  that  avenues 
which  permit  union  violence  and 
abuses  must  be  eliminated.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  Congressman  Philip 
Crahk's  H.R.  1719.  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Hobbs  Act  *o  prohibit  the  use  of  extor- 
tion in  labor  diq>utes. 

Enacted  in  1946.  the  Hobbs  Act  con- 
tains a  provision  referring  to  extortion 
as  the  obtaining  of  property  from  an- 
other, with  his  consent.  Induced  by 
the  wrongful  use  of  actual  or  threat- 
ened force,  violence  or  fear.  In  1973. 
the  Hobbs  Act  came  under  scruthiy  in 
a  Supreme  Court  case.  The  word 
"wrongful"  triggered  significant 
debate  as  to  whether  violence  was  a 
punishable  offense  when  used  in  pur- 
suing a  legitimate  labor  activity.  A 
look  at  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Hobbs  Act  indicates  that  the  word 
wrongful  was  included  to  distinguish 
legitimate  labor  activities  such  as 
peaceful  striking  and  picketing  from 
other  labor  activities  in  the  definition 
of  extortion.  However,  the  Coiut  ruled 
that  since  labor  disputes  do  not  consti- 
tute wrongful  activities,  the  Hobbs  Act 
definition  of  extortion  could  not  be  ap- 
plied to  violence  occurring  during  a 
labor  dispute.  I  do  not  believe  that 
congressional  intent  at  any  time  was 


ATTACKING  THE  AL  SMITH 
LEGEND 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OPmWTOIK 
HI  TBX  HOUSg  OF  RXFRKSDITATrVBS 

Tuesday.  June  11.  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  recent  press 
reports  concerning  a  legendary  New 
York  politician.  Al  Smith.  Smith,  the 
son  of  Irish  immigrants,  rose  from  the 
poverty  of  New  York's  Lower  East 
Side  to  become  four-term  Governor  of 
New  York  State.  During  his  adminis- 
tration. Smith  fought  hard  for  labor 
protection  laws,  increased  education 
f  imding,  and  was  a  champion  of  civil 
liberties. 

I  would  like  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  article  by  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Ireland  William  Shan- 
non that  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe.  Mr.  Shannon's  tribute  to  Al 
Smith  makes  clear  that  we  should 
always  remember  his  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  New  York  politics  and  civic 
culture. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Shannon's  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RscoBD. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  6, 1986] 

ATTAomifl  THS  Al  Sicini  I^osiis 

(By  William  V.  Shannon) 

The  most  shocking  news  story  of  recent 

days  was  an  account  of  a  corrupt  action  that 

aUegedly  to(A  place  60  years  ago. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  ti  reported 
that  in  the  early  1930b.  Thomas  L.  Chad- 
bourne,  a  wealthy  corp«>ration  lawyer  and 
businessman,  secretly  gave  Alfred  E.  Smith, 
then  the  governor  of  New  York  and  aoon  to 
be  the  1938  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nee, more  than  $400,000  In  cash  and  stodi 
options.  This  allegation  Is  contained  In  a 
chapter  of  Chadboume's  memoirs  written 
during  his  lifetime  but  published  only  this 
year.  The  published  version  put  out  by  the 
New  York  University  Law  School  omitted 
the  chi«>ter  relating  to  Smith,  but  a  copy  of 
the  omitted  material  subsequently  came 
Into  possession  of  the  Times. 
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Did  Babe  Ruth  lose  baaebaU  games  in 
belialf  of  a  Ksmbling  syndicate?  Were  Man 
O'War's  races  fixed?  Was  Calvin  CooUdge  a 
secret  Communist? 

Those  implausible  fantasia  would  be  no 
more  distressing  than  the  accusation  that 
Al  Smith  was  "on  the  take."  His  integrity  is 
central  to  his  place  in  the  pantheon  of 
American  heroes. 

William  E.  Nelson,  a  professor  of  legal  his- 
tory at  New  York  University,  who  super- 
vised the  publication  of  the  Chadboume 
memoirs  and  who  made  the  decision  to  omit 
the  chapter,  seems  to  tiave  ito  understand- 
ing of  Smith's  signiflcanoe. 

"So  what  if  it's  true  that  Smith  is  being 
bribed?"  Nelson  said  in  an  Interview.  "We 
haven't  particularly  learned  anything  that 
we  might  not  have  suspected  or  known 
anyway.  We  know  that  plenty  of  poUtidans 
In  New  York  in  the  first  haU  of  the  30th 
century  were  bribed,  so  what  If  we  find  out 
here's  one  more." 

Al  Smith  was  not  Just  another  New  York 
politician.  He  is  an  authentic  American  cul- 
tural hero. 

Smith  was  a  maa  of  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  and  of  the  political  marhine  the 
Immigrants  made  their  own.  Tammany  HalL 
Bom  in  1873.  Smith  quit  school  when  he 
was  IS  to  help  suppcHt  his  widowed  mother. 
He  worked  for  a  year  in  the  Fulton  Fish 
Market  and  then  as  a  laborer  in  a  steam- 
pump  plant  in  Brooklyn.  Throu^  his  local 
Democratic  club,  he  became  a  subpoena 
server  for  the  commissioner  of  Jurors. 

After  he  had  worked  eight  yean  In  that 
patronage  Job.  Tammany  elected  Smith  as  a 
state  assemblyman  when  he  was  M.  He 
served  a  dosen  years,  made  his  name  as  an 
efficient  and  progreastve  legislator,  and 
eventually  became  speaker.  In  1918.  he  was 
elected  governor.  Defeated  for  re-eleetion  In 
the  nationwide  Republican  landslide  of 
1930.  he  returned  in  1933  to  aerve  three  two- 
year  terms  before  capping  his  career  by  his 
unsuccessful  run  for  president.  He  died  In 
1944. 

Smith  fought  for  social  welfare  and  labor 
reforms  such  as  a  workers'  compensation 
law.  an  eight-hour  day  for  woown  workers, 
and  widows'  pensians.  He  signed  the  law 
giving  women  teachers  equal  pay  with  men. 
He  was  a  dvU  libertarian  who  opposed  book 
censorship  and  the  "Red  acare"  raids  of 
1919-30.  He  spoke  in  favor  of  the  ooostttu- 
tional  ammdment  f  otWdding  diHd  labor  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  Mahopa  of  his 
own  church.  He  greatly  Increased  state 
ftmdlng  for  education  and  led  New  York  In 
the  building  of  parks  and  public  beaches. 

Peter  Vlereck  once  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
proverb  "New  York  ain't  Amolea"  In  which 
he  has  America  and  New  York  conduct  a 
dialogue. 

America:  Don't  think  I  havent  watched 
you.  There's  a  cure. 
For  towns  too  un-Am«ican. 
Dntt  think  111  let  some  alien  hurricane 
Blow  down  the  foioe  that  keeps  my  sub- 
urbs pure. 

New  York:  I  have  a  child  named  DagoU- 
keandmlck. 

You  wouldn't  play  with  her  when  she  was 
sick. 

America:  Such  white-hot  coals  were  stok- 
ing such  dark  eyes. 

New  York:  I  showed  her  younger  names  to 
make  her  well. 
And  now  her  name  Is  Fvturt. 
Smith,  the  typical  New  Yorker,  was  a 
symtMl  of  hope  to  miUions  of  immigrant 
Americans  and  their  children.  He  proved 
that  "one  of  our  own"  could  rise  fran  pover- 
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ty.  overcome  the  lack  of  an  education,  and 
tnmaoend  the  political  machine  that  gave 
him  hl8  start  His  legend  is  too  important  to 
leave  the  issue  of  his  integrity  unresolved.* 


THE  WRONG  CRUSADE 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  KAssACHvsKrra 

»  THI  HOUSE  or  BXPRBSKNTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  11, 198S 
•  Ur.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
29  the  Boston  Globe  wrote  an  excel- 
lent commentary  on  the  importance  of 
voluntary  family  planning  in  a  world 
that  grew  by  an  unprecedented  85  mll- 
Uon  people  last  year.  RecenUy.  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  for  international 
family  planning  has  been  threatened 
by  crippling  amendments  proposed  by 
those  who  oppose  family  planning  pro- 
grams. The  crusade  against  family 
planning  assistance  would  increase 
starvation,  disease,  and  object  pover- 
ty—all results  of  overpopulation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  carefully 
on  the  editorial  which  follows. 
A  MisDnucnD  XJA  Ckusadb 

If  members  of  Congress  are  serious  about 
stemming  world  population  growth  and  its 
attendant  evUs  of  hunger  and  misery,  they 
had  better  pay  attenUon  to  the  latest  ef- 
forts to  dismanUe  US  aid  for  birth  control 
overseas. 

For  two  months  a  campaign  has  been 
waged  by  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C).  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.)  and  Rep.  Christopher 
Smith  <R-NJ.),  ostensibly  to  prevent  US 
money  from  being  spent  to  foster  infanti- 
cide or  coerced  abortion  in  China— or  any- 
where else.  Who  could  argue  against  it.  If 
that  truly  were  the  intent  or  the  problem 
were  real? 

A  far  different  agenda  Is  In  effect,  howev- 
er. Amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  framed  by  Helms.  Kemp  and  Smith 
would  scuttle  US  support  of  family  planning 
in  developing  countries.  The  amendments 
would  accomplish  exactly  what  they  pur- 
port to  oppose— abortions  and  infanticide, 
age-old  practices  when  pregnancy  preven- 
tion is  not  possible. 

The  amendments  are  pernicious.  They 
would  ban  US  family-planning  money  from 
being  used  in  any  country  in  which  coerced 
abortion  or  Infanticide  occurs,  "officially  or 
in  practice."  They  also  would  bar  the  award 
of  public  funds  to  any  family  planning-orga- 
niation  that  c^wrates  in  such  countries. 

No  public  funds  nor  any  organization's 
funds  knowingly  go  for  such  purposes.  How- 
ever, when  Helms.  Kemp  and  Smith  specify 
infanUcide  in  terms  of  "officially  or  in  prac- 
tice" they  would  close  out  funds  to  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world,  including  the 

ua 

Since  the  1984  United  Nations  conference 
on  world  population  in  Mexico,  the  Reagan 
Administration's  anti-family-planning  policy 
has  been  steadily  unfolding. 

Last  year,  $17  million  in  US  family-plan- 
ning funds,  dispensed  through  the  US 
Agency  for  International  Development,  was 
shut  off  to  the  international  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation  under  the  guise  of  pre- 
venting any  indirect  support  of  abortion. 
Also  held  up  was  $10  million  in  AID  funds 
for  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Populatlcm 
Assistance,    despite    repeated    certification 
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that  I  no  part  of  the  US  contribuUon  to 
UNTt>A  goes  to  China. 

As  |a  nation,  China  has  been  singled  out 
becai|se  of  iu  stark,  one-child  family  goal. 
Accounts  of  abortion  excesses  there,  howev- 
er, ase  outdated  and  largely  based  on  "lop- 
sided! distorted  and  exaggerated  reports," 
accoitUng  to  Zhang  Wenjin,  Chin's  ambassa- 
dor t^  the  US.  He  stressed  that  infanticide 
is  coi|demned  there,  as  here. 

Retf.  Peter  Koetmayer  (D-Pa.)  says  the 
amendments  are  meant  to  eliminate  support 
for  tl  le  major  agencies  trying  to  stem  the 
world  s  current  growth  of  85  million  people 
a  yeir.  Werner  FOmos,  president  of  the 
Popuation  InsUtute,  contends  that  "the 
Administration's  new  policy  is  not  the  cru- 
sade ggainst  abortion  it  purports  to  be.  it  is 
a  crusade  against  family  planning." 

Ironically,  the  loss  of  UNFPA  funds  would 
barely  be  noticed  within  China's  |l-billlon- 
a-yeaf  population-control  program.  Yet  any 
redudion  in  AID  family-planning  fimding 
would  be  catastrophic  for  countries  where 
population  growth  outruns  food,  shelter, 
education  and  Jobs,  and  where  pregnancy 
and  its  complications  remain  the  foremost 
killer  bf  women  of  reproductive  age.* 

A    D[PPIi 
TR^L 
■niJNS 


ICULT    ROAD    FOR    CEN- 
AMERICAN       NEOOTIA- 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 

OPHEBRASKA 
nfTHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 
•  Mi^.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  al>out  to  once  again  take 
up  the  issue  of  aid  to  the  Contras. 
Since  the  last  time  we  spent  2  days  dis- 
cussing this  issue  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  the  situation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  become  yet  more  tense  and 
volatfe.  Tensions  in  the  area  can  be 
redui^  and  a  final  resolution  to  the 
conflict  be  found  only  through  serious 
and  sticcessful  negotiations.  These  can 
take  place  through  the  Contadora 
process,  which  would  be  most  prefera- 
ble, bkit  any  forum  that  could  be  suc- 
cessf  dl  should  be  tried. 

I  w^uld  only  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  ithe  Government  of  Nicaragua 
seemd  intent  on  projecting  an  ever 
tougher  international  line.  The  Sandi- 
nistas can  probably  still  be  convinced 
that  negotiations  are  in  their  best  in- 
terest But,  if  the  recent  negotiations 
betwoen  the  Sandinistas  and  the  Mis- 
kito  Ihdian  population  are  any  bench- 
markJ  the  road  to  an  earnest  political 
solutibn  to  the  conflict  will  be  a  long 
and  hfu'd  one. 

For'  months,  the  Sandinistas  used 
their  offer  of  negotiations  with  Brook- 
lyn Rivera,  the  principal  Sandtnista 
opponent  of  Nicaragua's  Indian  popu- 
lation, as  rhetorical  proof  of  their 
"williBgness"  to  negotiate.  Now  the  ne- 
gotiations have  broken  down  because 
the  Slmdinistas  refused  to  concede  on 
any  substantial  issues.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  had  an  editorial  on 
this  subject  on  June  3,  1985. 1  think  it 
beaudfully  outlines  the  Sandlnista  ne- 
gotiat  ng  strategy  and  how  the  Conta^ 
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dora  couiitries  should  respond.  Allow 
me  to  quote  the  key  paragraph  of  the 
editorial: 

The  proiter  way  to  setUe  the  Nicaraguan- 
Contra  fighting  is  through  negotiations, 
pref erablylby  the  Contadora  naUons.  Tet  as 
the  Miskit^  situation  shows,  that  will  not  be 
easy:  Contadora  nations  wUl  need  to  be  as 
firm  as  the  Sandinistas.  And  they  should 
insist  on  liuarantees.  something  their  first 
proposal  lacked:  No  one  should  try  to  rely 
on  promises  or  atmospherics. 

A  full  oopy  of  the  article  follows.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

3, 1M5] 
SAKDinsTAi  Obtuxk  Mokx  Tram  Mxrs  the 

At  first  glance  the  announcement  by  the 
Nicaraguaq  government  sounds  as  though  it 
had  decided  to  end  its  nearly  six-year  flght 
with  the  oountry's  6,000  Miaklto  Indians. 
The  Mlskltps,  the  announcement  says,  will 
be  allowed  graduaUy  to  return  to  their 
homelandsj 

But  as  so  often  happens  in  international 
affairs,  thm  is  more  to  the  Issue  than  is  im- 
mediately iMsible.  At  base  the  outcome  thus 
far  of  cominunlcations  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  t^e  Miskitos  is  a  warning  to  other 
nations  or  ftitemational  groups,  which  prop- 
erly seek  t4  negotiate  an  end  to  the  contra 
war.  that  Nicaragua's  SandinisU  govern- 
ment is  noi  easUy  persuaded  to  be  flexible 
on  the  res^  difficult  negotiating  poinU. 
The  Mlskltps  and  Sandinistas  are  right  back 
where  they  started:  at  odds  on  all  major 
Issues.         i 

Nearly  sii  years  ago  the  Sandinistas  drove 
the  Miskltok  out  of  their  traditional  home- 
lands and  destroyed  their  villages,  saying  in 
effect  that  they  wanted  the  Indians  to 
become  integrated  into  modem  life. 

But  the  Miskitos  wanted  to  continue  their 
traditional  Way  of  life.  They  took  up  arms 
against  theJBandlnlstas  and  have  been  fight- 
ing a  guerrala  action  separate  from  that  of 
the  better-lniown  contras.  In  recent  months 
Miskito  leaders  have  been  negotiating  with 
the  Sandinistas.  They  have  demanded  virtu- 
al autonomy  in  their  homelands,  a  demilita- 
riaed  region,  and  supervision  by  an  inde- 
pendent council  of  atay  accord  with  the  San- 
dinistas. 

For  montlLs  hopes  of  accommodation  were 
raised,  largdy  by  the  Sandinistas,  who  indi- 
cated a  settlement  was  likely.  A  cease-fire. 
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.was  signed. 

I  reached  the  crucial  issues, 
would  not  yield  at  all  and 
I  "arbitrary  and  absurd." 
charged  the  government  with 
a  cease  fire  without  ad- 
Indian  concerns.  This  week  the 


!r  the  Sandinistas  announced 
could   graduaUy   return   to 
Ids. 
would  ask  a  lot  of  the  Mlski- 

.no  indication  they  would  have 

any  degree  ^f  autonomy.  They  would  not  be 
permitted  a|  this  time  to  return  to  some  of 
the  homelands.  In  addition,  they  would  be 
returning  tA^  villages  largely  laid  waste  by 
the  Handlnistas,  and  would  have  to  rebuild 
them  ahnoej  entirely. 

The  Sandmistaa  have  an  economic  reason 
for  wanting!  the  Miskitos  to  return:  They 
hope  they  Will  help  revitalize  Nicaragua's 
sagging  fishing  industry,  thus  aiding  the  se- 
riously damaged  national  economy.  In  the 
past  the  B^lskitOB.  from  their  traditional 


lands,  caught  sizable  quantities  of  shrimp 
and  lobster. 

In  part  the  Sandlnista  offer  is  a  gesture 
toward  the  Miskitos.  It  also  is  in  the  Sandi- 
nistas' Interest  to  remove  some  military 
pressure  by  settling  with  them.  The  Conta- 
dora nations  are  trying  to  work  out  an  end 
to  violence  in  Central  America.  They  might 
note  the  way  the  Sandinistas  have  conduct- 
ed negotiations  with  the  Miskitos:  The  at- 
mospherics of  progress  exists,  yet  there  is 
an  unwiUlngness  to  compromise  on  crucial 
issues. 

The  proper  way  to  settle  the  Nicaraguan- 
contra  fighting  is  through  negotiations, 
preferably  by  the  Contadora  nations.  Yet  as 
the  Miskito  situation  shows,  that  will  not  be 
easy:  Contadora  nations  will  need  to  be  as 
firm  as  the  Sandinistas.  And  they  should 
insist  on  guarantees,  something  their  first 
proposal  lacked:  No  one  should  try  to  rely 
on  promises  or  atmospherics.* 


THE  RESTORATION  BILL 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

OP  wiscoHsni 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  direct  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  May  29,  1985  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  editorial  entitled  "The 
'Restoration'  Bill."  An  insightful  and 
articulate  piece,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered required  reading  by  the  Members 
of  this  House  prior  to  floor  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  700,  the  "ClvU  Rights 
Restoration  Act  of  1985."  The  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  May 

29.  19851 

The  "Rxstoratioh"  Bhj. 

Its  billing  as  the  ClvU  Rights  Restoration 
Act  of  1985  ought  to  earn  its  congressional 
sponsors,  chiefly  Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  and 
Rep.  Augustus  Hawkins,  the  political  hocus- 
pocus  of  the  year  award.  The  legislation 
that  purtMrtedly  would  do  nothing  more 
than  restore  the  status  quo  in  civil  rights 
enforcement  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court's 
Grove  City  College  decision  actually  would 
extend  the  federal  reach  into  virtually  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  Americans'  public  and 
private  lives. 

The  bill  would  cast  a  wide  net  by  redefin- 
ing a  "program  or  activity  receiving  federal 
financial  assistance."  For  purposes  of  civil 
rights  enforcement,  the  measure  states,  the 
term  applies  to  "all  of  the  operations"  of 
various  "entities."  If  any  part  of  a  local  gov- 
ernment or  organisation  received  federal 
aid,  all  parts  would  be  subject  to  compliance 
reviews  by  federal  agents.  "AU  the  oper- 
ations of  a  corporation,  partnership,  or 
other  private  organization"  could  be  covered 
through  the  indirect-aid  triggering  mecha- 
nism. 

In  the  House,  a  small  band  of  believers  in 
pluralism  has  been  fighting  a  legislative 
guerrilla  action  against  the  advocates  of 
Oovemment  Unlimited.  They  are  sponsor- 
ing amendments  that  would  shorten  Wash- 
ington's long  arm  at  least  a  little.  One  would 
make  Title  IX,  the  anti-sex-discrimlnatlon 
law,  less  blatantly  pro-abortion.  Another 
would  protect  religiously  affiliated  Institu- 
tions, such  as  colleges  and  hospitals,  from 
having  to  implement  morally  repugnant 
policy  changes  pushed  on  them  by  faceless 
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bureaucrats  in  the  federal  dvU-rights  bu- 
reaucracy 

Current  Title  IK  regulations  defining 
both  pregnancy  and  its  termination  as  "dis- 
abilities" against  which  no  federal-aid  recip- 
ient could  discriminate  would  combine  po- 
tently with  the  new,  expansive  law.  The 
upshot,  notes  Rep.  James  Senaenbrenner. 
R-Wis..  would  be  that  any  college  accepting 
students  who  had  received  federal  loans  or 
grants  would  have  to  permit  abortions  in  its 
student  health  program.  Furthermore,  it 
would  have  to  provide  its  employees  insur- 
ance coverage  for  abortions.  Likewise,  hospi- 
tals with  federally  assisted  teaching' pro- 
grams could  be  required  to  perform  abor- 
tions, regardless  of  previous  policy.  And 
since  the  Hyde  Amendment  prohibits  use  of 
federal  money  for  abortions,  these  colleges 
and  hospitals  ironically  enough  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  federally  required  abortions 
with  their  own  money. 

With  the  support  of  the  U.8.  Catholic 
Conference  and  other  groups  representing 
church-related  colleges.  Rep.  Senaenbrenner 
and  others  have  introduced  amendments  in- 
tended to  make  the  civil  rights  law  "abor- 
tion-neutral." It  would  make  clear  that, 
though  a  woman  has  a  legal  right  to  seek  an 
abortion,  there  is  no  affirmative  dvU-rights 
obligation  to  accommodate  her  wishes  in 
each  and  every  medical  institution  in  the 
land. 

A  related  amendment  would  exempt  from 
federal  regulation  any  school  or  hospital 
that  is  controlled  or  supported  by,  or  affili- 
ated with,  a  religious  organization.  Current 
Title  IX  regulations  have  a  religious  exemp- 
tion, but  institutions  have  to  meet  a  rigid 
burden  of  proof— for  example,  the  members 
of  their  growing  boards  must  be  church-ap- 
pointed, and  much  of  their  financial  sup- 
port must  come  from  the  church.  Many  in- 
stitutions cannot  meet  those  criteria  be- 
cause, though  they  remain  committed  to  re- 
ligious ideals,  they  have  broadened  the  com- 
position of  their  governing  boards  and 
sources  of  support  in  order  to  survive  finan- 
cially. 

In  a  pluralistic  society,  government  does 
not  try  to  push  all  people  and  groups  into 
the  same  mold.  Predictably,  however,  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  ClvU  RighU  has 
screamed  loudly  about  an  exemption  that 
would  "create  a  huge  loophole  aUowlng 
hundreds  of  institutions  to  avoid  Title  IX 
coverage."  The  House,  which  roared  its  ap- 
proval 370-32  of  a  similar  no-holds-barred 
bUl  last  year,  probably  wlU  opt  for  the  wide 
net  again.  The  Judiciary  Committee  defeat- 
ed the  abortion  and  religion  amendmenU 
last  week,  though  a  favorable  vote  in  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  kept  them  breathing  for  a 
whUe.  But  the  real  showdown  likely  will 
come  in  the  Senate,  which  scuttled  the  1084 
version  of  this  Orwelllan  bUl  and.  if  Uberty's 
luck  holds,  wlU  do  the  same  to  the  Just-as- 
bad  '85  model.* 


NATIONAL  8CLERODERBCA  WEEK 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCAUPOBiriA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATXVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1985 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year,  I  introduced  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  144,  des- 
ignating the  week  of  June  10-16,  1985, 
as  "National  Scleroderma  Week."  Sen- 
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ator  Stmms  introduced  a  similar  reso- 
lution in  the  other  body. 

Unfortimately,  neither  body  has 
adopted  this  resolution  in  time  for  the 
President  to  make  an  official  designa- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  144  has  a 
great  deal  of  support  in  the  House, 
however,  as  55  Members  have  Joined 
me  in  sponsoring  it.  There  is  compara- 
ble support  in  the  Senate.  Therefore,  I 
am  mijdng  this  statement  today  in 
order  to  encourage  recognition  of  this 
week  as  National  Scleroderma  Week 
and  to  encourage  national  attention  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  Scleroderma 
Foundation  and  other  organizations  to 
find  the  cause  and  a  cure  for  this  seri- 
ous and  increasingly  common  ailment. 
Scleroderma,  for  those  of  my  col- 
leagues imf amiliar  with  it,  is  a  painful 
and  debilitating  disease  that  attacks 
the  skin  and  various  organs.  In  its 
most  serious  form,  sclerod«ina  can 
strike  the  esophagus,  intestines,  lungs, 
heart,  or  kidneys,  causing  fibrosis,  in- 
flammation, and  atrophy  of  tissues. 
Two  problems  caused  by  scleroderma 
are  decreased  circulation  and  in- 
creased production  of  collagen.  Local- 
ized scleroderma  causes  hardening  and 
thickening  of  the  skin,  particularly  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  along  with 
painful  ulcerations. 

Scleroderma,  one  of  the  many  forms 
of  arthritis,  affects  an  estimated 
300,000  people  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  actual  nimiber  of  victims 
may  be  higher  because  of  misdiag- 
nosed cases.  The  disease  is  particularly 
prevalent  among  women. 

Unfortunately  the  cause  of  sclero- 
derma is  unknown,  and  there  is  no 
permanent  cure.  Various  medications 
and  therapies  can  only  alleviate  symp- 
toms. Research  is  being  conducted  at 
medical  centers  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  search  for  a  cure. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  shortage  of 
fimding  for  this  vital  research.  At  a 
time  when  public  funding  for  many 
worthy  causes  is  scarce,  we  obviously 
need  to  encourage  private  contribu- 
tions. National  Scleroderma  Week  is 
intended  to  bring  the  additional  atten- 
tion that  will  boost  public  conscious- 
ness of  scleroderma,  as  well  as  lend 
comfort  to  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  wiU  be 
no  official  Presidential  proclamation 
this  year,  I  ivge  my  colleagues  and  the 
public  to  do  whatever  they  can  to  help 
defeat  scleroderma.  Only  with  this 
kind  of  assistance  and  appropriate 
contributions  can  the  effort  to  find 
the  cause  and  a  cure  for  this  devastat- 
ing disease  succeed.* 
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SEWATOR  NUNN  ON  OUR 
DEFENSES 


EXTE 

bu  ttetU 


HON.  Jm  COURTER 


OFHIW  . 
Of  THE  BOUn  or  RSPBBSMTATnm 

Tuesday.  June  11. 198S 
•  Mr.  CODRTER.  llr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeacues  the  excellent  article  below 
by  one  of  the  best  thinkers  in  the  area 
of  national  defense:  Senator  Sam 
Nuim. 

Senator  Nomi's  article.  "It's  Not 
What  We  Spend  on  Defense."  Wash- 
ington Post.  June  4.  emphasizes  that  It 
is  not  the  number  of  dollars,  per  se, 
spent  on  defense  that  matters— it  is 
"the  military  capabilities  coming  out." 

The  article  follows: 
irs  Not  What  Wk  Sphid  On  Okrrsc  It's 

WBXTHn  Wk  Havb  the  Miutaat  Cafa- 

BIUTmWsNBD 

(By  Sam  Nuiin) 

For  the  put  four  yean  our  national  secu- 
rity debate  has  focused  on  two  underlylns 
tbemeK  first,  how  much  the  defense  budget 
should  trow  each  year,  and  second,  bow 
much  our  mfltary  forces  have  improved  r«l- 
aUve  to  the  1980  defense  posture  under 
President  carter. 

A  shift  In  this  myopic  national  security 
debate  Is  lone  overdue.  The  reference  point 
for  measurtnc  improvement  should  be  not 
our  19M  defense  posture  but  rather  our  na- 
Uonal  military  needs  and  objectives. 

Pfeced  with  sero  to  3  percent  annual  real 
defense  growth  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
we  can  no  lonco-  afford  the  luxury  of  an  In- 
teUectually  deficient  defense  debate  that 
never  rises  above  the  level  of  President  Rea- 
gan's famous  slogan:  "Are  we  better  off  now 
than  we  were  foiu-  years  ago?"  Meazdngful 
benchmarks  are  difficult  and'chaUenglng. 
but  essentlaL  The  Reaon  adminlstraUon 
and  Congress  must  begin  to  focus  on  the 
real  ctiallenges  and  questions  that  should 
guide  our  national  security  decisions. 

(1)  Following  the  VA  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $700  billion  on  NATO-related 
forces  since  1080.  can  NATO  meet  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  defending  Ite  territory?  The 
recent  descrlptlm  of  the  supreme  allied 
commander.  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  of  our 
NATO  military  posture  as  one  that  requires 
the  release  of  nudear  weapons  "In  terms  of 
days,  not  weeks  or  m<mths"  Is  a  good  start- 
ing point  for  examining  our  NATO  defense 
posture. 

(2)  Csn  we  meet  the  rigorous  requirement 
of  defending  our  interests  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  that  have  been  defined  ss  "vital"  by 
both  President  Reagan  and  President 
Carter?  Do  we  have  the  strategic  mobility, 
on-the-scene  allies  and  a  clear  military  strat- 
egy required  to  defend  an  area  7,000  miles 
from  home  against  Soviet  subversion  and 
aggression? 

(3)  Are  our  mobllixation  goals  appropriate 
and  can  we  meet  them?  Should  we  continue 
to  base  our  mobilisation  objectives  on  devel- 
oping the  capability  to  fight  for  many 
months  in  Europe  when  our  allies  would 
start  to  run  out  of  ammunition  in  less  than 
two  weeiu  and  NATO's  war  plan  calls  for  30 
days  of  sustainability? 

(4)  Will  any  level  of  defense  spending  pro- 
vide us  the  capability  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  administration's  3Vi-war  strate- 
gy? (Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
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lias  ftestified  tliat  this  administration's 
"long-term  goal  is  to  be  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  worldwide  war  iwoiiiHiwy  concur- 
rent reinforcement  of  Eun^e,  deployment 
to  Saithwest  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and  sup- 
port lor  other  areas.")  Has  the  "strategy-ca- 
pabUky  gap"  narrowed  over  the  last  four 
years)  with  the  expenditure  of  $1  trillion  in 
the  U.S.  defense  budget?  Will  this  gap  dose 
with  Jthe  planned  expenditure  of  $1.3  tril- 
lion Arer  the  next  four  yran? 

De^nse  experU  will  undoubtedly  differ  in 
their  i  answers  to  these  questions— but  cer- 
tain inclusions  are  ineanpable: 

(1)  jOur  current  military  strategy  ss  set 
forthjin  Weinberger's  defense  posture  state- 
ment! lias  little  relationship  to  our  present 
capalillty  or  to  foreseeable  resources. 

(2)  Our  own  defense  planning  is  out  of 
sync  with  that  of  our  allies,  and  our  moblli- 
zatioo  goals  are  out  of  sync  with  NATO  ca- 
pabiU^es  and  war  plans. 

Eveli  using  the  "Are  we  better  off  now 
than  We  were  four  years  ago?"  benchmarlc. 
the  aaswer  is  "yes,"  but  not  in  proportion  to 
the  daUars  spent.  Our  force  structui«  (Army 
and  lurlne  divisions  and  Air  Force  wings)  is 
essentially  the  same,  though  we  do  have 
more  Navy  ships.  The  readiness  of  our 
forces  has  Improved  primarily  because  of 
the  iifcreased  quality  of  our  manpower.  Our 
ability  to  sustain  a  war  lias  improved,  but  is 
far  short  of  our  announced  goals.  Modem- 
izatioB  of  our  weapons  systons  is  under 
way,  but  is  in  serious  Jeopardy  in  a  no- 
growth  environment. 

To  Justify  Increased  defense  spending, 
Weinberger  frequently  displays  charts  that 
show  how  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  outproducing 
NATO  In  various  categories  of  weaponry. 
The  secretary  has  a  point.  In  1984  NATO 
produced  1,760  tanks,  755  artillery  tubes,  80 
rocket  launchers  and  525  fighter  aircraft. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  produced  3,650  tanks, 
3,200  artillery  tubes,  700  rocket  launchers, 
and  1,070  fighter  aircraft. 

Yet.  we  must  consider  the  fact  that  NATO 
has  consistently  outspent  the  Warsaw  Pact 
for  tilfi  past  decade  and  a  half,  especially 
over  itie  last  foiu-  years.  This  raises  some 
tough  questions.  If  we  are  already  outspend- 
ing  the  Warsaw  Pact  but  are  getting  so 
badly  outproduced,  how  do  we  cure  this 
problttn?  Moreover,  we  should  ask  whether 
it  Is  tae  administration's  goal  to  match  the 
Warsak  Pact  tank  for  tank,  plane  for  plane. 
If  so,  fcow,  and  at  what  cost? 

Unlgss  the  adminlstraUon  and  Congress 
refine  our  military  objectives  and  concen- 
trate an  the  overall  U.S.  and  allied  defense 
output,  defense  in  the  10808  and  1990b  will 
IncreaUngly  fall  into  the  same  disrepute 
that  aiany  domestic  programs  are  now  in. 
The  racent  budget  debate  and  congressional 
votes  on  defense  indicate  that  trend  is  weU 
under  way. 

Those  who  advocate  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, in  both  political  puties.  must  start 
asking  "Where  are  we  going,  and  what  are 
we  getting?"  rather  than  simply  "How  much 
shoul4  we  spend?" 

We  iiust  recognize  that  defense  spending 
has  let eled  off  after  five  years  of  growth.  It 
is  lilkily  to  stay  that  way  until  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  Congress  are  convinced  tliat 
the  deficit  is  being  reined  in  and  tliat  in- 
creased defense  spending  can  really  narrow 
the  g4p  between  our  capabilities  and  our 
strategy. 

In  gpproachlng  national  security  chal- 
lenges with  a  new  realism,  there  are  a 
number  of  essential  steps  that  our  nation 
must  teke  to  maxlmlae  the  effectiveness  of 
our  defense  expenditures: 
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We  musi  revise  our  military  strategy  to 
one  based 'on  VA.  and  Western  strengths 
and  Soviet  wealmessea 

We  matt  coordinate  our  weapons  pro- 
grams with  those  of  our  allies  to  eliminate 
wasteful  dapUcationa  We  must  ensure  tliat 
the  Unitet^  States  and  our  allies  are  march- 
ing to  th^  same  war  plans,  and  we  must 
insist  that  tour  European.  Japanese  and  Pa- 
cific frienas  follow  through  In  meeting 
agreed-upob  strategy  and  defense  goala 
We  must  expose  the  Pentagon  procure- 
to  a  strong  doae  of  free-enter- 
itlon  and  aocountabiUty.  We 
a  method  by  which  the  Depart- 
fense  increases  the  number  of  ef- 
ctlon  lines  by  «>niiniw»HTig 
weapons  and  by  restricting 
of  new  starts. 

,  insist  that  the  administration 

define  the  IStrategie  Defense  Initiative  real- 
istically to]  avoid  public  disillusicmment  in 
the  years  afiead:  and 

We  must  carry  out  long  overdue  and  badly 
needed  reforms  in  the  structure  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  the  Joint  Chlefk  of  Staff  and 
the  entire  1  >ef  ense  Department 

History  « 111  Judge  us  not  by  the  number  of 
dollars  going  Into  the  Pentagon,  but  by  the 
military  ca^llitles  coming  out.* 
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TO  MAYOR  JOSEPH 
LIPARI 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELLI 

OrHKWjnSET 
»  THX  BOUSX  or  RKPBSSnTATZTCS 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICEUJ.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
whose  outetanding  example  of  involve- 
ment in  the  field  of  drug  enforcement 
deserves  a^>ecial  mention.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  Mayor  Joseph  Liparl.  of  Passaic. 
On  Marc^  21.  Mayor  Upari  demon- 
strated hii  leadership  by  participating 
with  Fedehd  authorities,  in  an  early- 
morning  raid  on  a  M  million  a  month 
drug  ring.]  Mayor  Lipari  was  awarded 
recognition  and  a  plaque  at  a  recent 
awards  ceremony.  He  is  the  first 
mayor  In  i  New  Jersey  ever  to  be  so 
honored. 

This  is  pot  an  isolated  example  of 
Mayor  LiOari's  involvement  in  efforts 
to  fight  drug  abuse.  He  serves  as  a 
model  for  others  in  Oovemment  to 
emulate. 

The  dlM>roportionate  danger  that 
drug  abus^  poses  to  our  youth  In  par- 
ticular and  society  as  a  whole  demands 
our  utmos  concern.  I  can  confidently 
state  thaii  Mayor  Lipari's  efforts  in 
this  area  s^rve  all  members  of  his  com- 
munity and  society  at  large. 

True  leadership  demands  far  more 
than  the  mere  Issuance  of  orders;  it 
demands  $a  intensity  of  involvement 
and  a  lev^l  of  commitment  that  sur- 
passes satisfaction  with  mediocrity  of 
performanse.  By  virtue  of  his  exam- 
ple, Josepl  I  Liparl  is  most  deserving  of 
both  his  afirard  and  our  appreciation.* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
EDWARD  J.  HAYDUK,  HAW- 
THORNE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroBmA 

m  THS  HousK  or  RxrHasxHTATivas 

Tuesday.  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hayduk  will 
retire  as  district  superintendent  of  the 
Hawthorne  School  District.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  Ed  on  a  fine 
career  in  the  important  field  of  public 
education. 

A  graduate  of  Creighton  University, 
Ed  earned  his  masters  degree  in  school 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  served  in  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World  War 

n. 

Ed's  three-and-a-half  decades  of 
service  to  the  Hawthorne  School  Dis- 
trict began  in  1950  as  an  intermediate 
school  teacher.  Five  years  later  Ed  was 
appointed  assistant  principal  of  Haw- 
thorne Intermediate  School.  When 
Yukon  Intermediate  School  opened  1 
year  later,  Ed  was  chosen  as  its  princi- 
pal. He  served  in  this  ciu)acity  until 
1961  when  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  superintendent  for 
the  district.  In  1981.  Ed  was  selected 
district  superintendent  by  the  Haw- 
thorne School  District  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. 

As  we  all  Icnow.  Mr.  Speaker,  young 
people  are  America's  future.  And,  our 
classrooms,  school  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories not  only  help  train  the 
minds  of  our  children,  but  also  hone 
the  skiUs  and  sensitivities  of  those  to 
whom  we  will  entrust  our  health,  our 
safety.  our  economic  wellbeing.  our 
common  defense,  our  rights  and  our 
freedom  in  the  future.  We  are  lucky 
that  Ed  Hayduk  chose  to  teach.  His 
emphasis  on  curriculum  and  instruc- 
tion heli)ed  strengthen  the  minds  of 
countless  young  people. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  in  addi- 
tion to  his  professional  duties.  Ed  has 
long  been  active  in  the  community. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Hawthorne  Kiwanls 
Club,  and  the  Hawthorne  Family 
YMCA  Board  of  Managers. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Ed  Hayduk  on  this  special  occa- 
sion. We  wish  him  and  his  wife.  Jean, 
and  their  fours  sons.  Edward.  Tom. 
John  and  Mark,  (^ontinued  success  in 
all  their  future  endeavors* 
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•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  re- 
cently I  introduced  a  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  in«iuities. 
and  restoring  or  improving  boieflts  to 
Social  Security  recipients.  Since  these 
proposals  in  many  respects  are  quite 
technical  in  nature.  I  offer,  for  the 
consideration  of  my  oolleaguea,  the 
following  explanations  of  those  bills. 
Social  Sbcuutt  Act  AMaaimiara:  Imao- 

DucxD  BT  CoaaaaasMAJi  Jamxs  L.  OoasxAa 

HJt.  550  to  repeal  the  separate  definition 
of  disability  now  applicable  only  to  widows 
and  widowers  and  to  provide  that  months  of 
a  widow(er)s  entitlement  to  881  l>enefits 
may  be  used  to  establish  entitlement  to 
medicare. 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  two  different 
standards  for  determining  disability.  Wage 
earners  and  SSI  applicants  with  severe  dis- 
abilities are  considered  disabled  if  they  are 
unable  to  perform  any  substantial  gainful 
activity,  considering  age.  education,  and  ex- 
perience. 

Widows  and  widowers  are  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  severe  disabilities  alone.  The 
law  prohibits  consideration  of  age,  educa- 
tion and  experience.  Benefits  to  disabled 
surviving  spouses  are  denied  If  a  widow  or 
widower  is  considered  able  to  perform  any 
gainful  activity.  (Note  the  absence  of  the 
word  "substantial.") 

State  agencies,  which  have  responsibility 
for  making  disability  determinations,  fre- 
quently are  required  to  render  two  separate, 
contradictory  decisions  on  the  same  appli- 
cant. 

Because  of  this  double  standard,  many  se- 
verely disabled  widows  have  been  forced 
into  poverty.  They  were  "not  disabled"  as 
widows,  but  when  all  resources  were  ex- 
hausted and  they  applied  for  881,  they  were 
"disabled"  on  the  basis  of  the  same  evldenoe 
used  to  deny  survivors'  benefits.  HJt.  658 
also  provides  that  wldow(er)s  who  were 
unable  to  qualify  for  survivors'  benefits,  but 
subsequently  or  simultaneously  qualified 
for  disability  SSI  benefits  will  be  entttled  to 
coimt  months  on  the  881  rolls  toward  the  M 
month  waiting  period  for  Medicare  ellglba- 
ity. 

Disabled  wldow(er)s  who  have  beoi  In  the 
woric  force  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
qualify  for  disability  benefits  oo  their  own 
wage  records  are  confronted  with  the  same 
double  standard.  They,  too,  can  be  simulta- 
neously "disabled"  for  their  own  benefit  and 
"not  disabled"  for  a  larger  survlvoti'  bene- 
fit. 

The  separate,  more  stringent  definition  of 
disability  permitting  widows  and  wictowers 
to  be  Judged  under  the  same  standards  as  all 
other  disabled  individuals  can  be  finaaoed  at 
a  long  term  cost  of  .01%  of  social  security 
wages. 

H Jl.  557  to  modify  the  actuarial  reduction 
formula  for  surviving  mouses  who  quiUify 
for  their  own  disability  insurance  benefits 
after  first  qualifying  for  widow(er)'s  bene- 
fits. 
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Workers  or  widows,  capable  of  wotk  (one 
partirtpstlop.  who  apidy  (or  retlremssit  or 
survtvor  beneflU  be(ore  reaehiiw  age  86.  are 
required  to  aoont  a  benefit  reduetkm  (or 
eadi  month  they  are  leas  than  (uH  retire- 
ment age.  Disabled  workers,  however,  have 
never  been  penalised  (or  pnnaturely  leav- 
ing the  work  (oree.  Rather  disabled  wotkers 
are  fwwlrtried  to  have  Involuntarfly  retired 
and  beneflU  are  computed  as  if  full  retire- 
ment age  has  lieen  attainrd 

In  keeping  with  this  phlkaophy.  workers 
wlio  apply  for  and  begin  reoelvtiw  reduced 
eaily  retirement  beneflU  and  wtio.  before 
readiing  age  86,  qualUy  (or  diaabillty  iiMir- 
ance  benefits,  are  entttled  to  have  their  ben- 
efits recomputed  to  remove  the  actuarial  re- 
duction for  any  months  they  are  considered 
Incapable  of  working. 

StanHariy.  dlsaliled  widows  alio  qualify 
first  tat  a  disabOity  tneiiraaee  benefit  on 
their  own  work  record  and  subssquently 
qualify  for  a  larger  survlvui  lieneflt  on  the 
wage  record  of  a  deceased  spouse,  receive  an 
actuarial  reduetian  only  in  the  difference 
between  the  two  benefits. 

Contrary  to  treatment  aooorded  '♦'mKlfii 
workers,  dtaabled  widows  and  widowers  who 
qualify  for  survtv«MB  benefits  befote  age  86 
have  their  benefits  reduced  in  sirtte  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  incapable  of  entering  the 
work  force.  The  60  percent  redoctlan  origi- 
nally imposed  on  60  year  <4d  '"—*J~« 
widows  was  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the 
1983  Social  Security  Amendments  whldi 
limited  the  reduction  to  71.6  percent.  Tliis  is 
the  same  reduction  bnpnsfd  on  widows  who 
voluntarily  file  for  early  benefits  at  age  80. 

Again  contrary  to  the  treatment  aooorded 
wo  Aers,  a  disabled  widow  who  apiriles  first 
for  an  actuarially  reduced  survtvor  benefit 
and  subsequently  qualifies  for  her  own  dls- 
ai^ty  insurance  benefit  never  receive  a  re- 
cunpntatian  of  the  wldow(er)'s  entitlement. 

HJt.  557  would  require  a  reoomputatlon  so 
that  the  permanent  reduction  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  months  of  receipt  of  re- 
duced widow(er)'s  beneflta  with  dual  entitle- 
ment months  reduced  only  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  benefits. 

VLR.  568  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
during  which  a  dlsatiled  widow  or  widower 
can  qualify  for  a  survivor  benefit. 

Under  current  law,  in  order  to  qualify  (or 
disabled  survivor  iMnefits  prior  to  age  80,  a 
widow(er)  must  be  disabled  within  seven 
years  of  the  wage-earning  spouse's  death  or 
within  seven  years  of  the  time  the  youngest 
dependent  child  reaches  age  18. 

The  presumption  of  law  is  that  a 
widowto-)  neither  caring  for  young  children 
nor  disaMed  is  cvalde  of  self  support  and. 
as  a  participant  in  the  work  force,  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  qualify  for  '**Tf"T^ 
worker  benefits  within  seven  years.  A  bene- 
fit based  on  relativdy  few  yean  in  the  work 
force,  however,  would  be  very  amaU. 

HJt.  668  extends  the  seven  year  survtvor 
period  by  three  months  (or  each  '^'*'"««'- 
quarter  o(  social  security  credit  the 
widow(er)  earns  (ollowing  the  spouse's 
death.  This  change  would  assure  that  a  sur- 
viving spouse  who  enters  and  remains  in  the 
work  (oroe  wIU  never  lose  the  protection  o( 
survivor's  benefits  althou^  the  survivor's 
benefit  payalde  would  continually  decline  as 
his  or  her  own  worker  entitlement  In- 
creased. 

HJt  669  to  reduce  to  30  the  number  of 
calendar  quarters  of  coverage  required  to 
qualify  tat  dtsabOity  insurance  benefits  and 
e11minat.e  the  requirement  that  those  quar- 
ters must  have  been  earned  witliin  the  ten 
years  prior  to  (meet  of  disability. 
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The  "recency  of  work"  test  wss  origiiuilly 
placed  in  the  law  to  insure  that  disability  in- 
surance benefits  were  paid  only  to  workers 
who  were  out  of  the  work  force  as  a  result 
of  their  disabilities.  Individuals  who  move 
from  employment  covered  by  social  security 
into  non-covered  public  service  or  (prior  to 
January  1984)  to  employment  for  a  non- 
profit acency  frequently  lost  disability  in- 
surance protecticm  without  ever  being  out 
of  the  work  force.  However,  the  require- 
ment for  recent  work  in  employment  cov- 
ered by  social  sectirlty  has  always  had  its 
most  adverse  Impact  on  women.  With  the 
chance  in  work  force  participation  of 
women  since  the  Disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram was  originated  in  19S7,  it  is  no  longer 
reasonable  to  presume  that  wiHnen  who  left 
the  work  force  as  family  responsibilities  dic- 
tated would  not  have  reentered  the  work 
force  if  they  were  physically  able. 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1»80.  1981.  and  1983  reduced  disability  in- 
surance benefits,  required  additional  years 
to  be  counted  for  young  disabled  workers, 
eliminated  the  minimum  benefit,  capped 
benefits  to  workers  insured  for  disability  in- 
surance from  public  employment,  and  re- 
vised the  formula  for  computing  social  secu- 
rity benefits  to  reduce  social  security  enti- 
tlement for  persons  eligible  for  public  annu- 
ities. 

These  restrictions  safeguard  the  Disability 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  against  indiscrimi- 
nate pajrment  of  benefits  to  workers  who 
la^  recent  attachment  to  the  work  force. 
Removal  of  the  "recency  of  work"  test  will 
now  insure  that  workers  with  substantial 
social  seciu-ity  credits  will  not  lose  impor- 
tant disability  insurance  protection. 

ELR.  580  to  provide  unreduced  survivor 
benefits  to  disabled  wldow(er)s  at  any  age. 

When  disabled  widows  were  initially  au- 
thorized survivor  benefits  in  1987,  no  reli- 
able estimate  could  be  made  of  the  numbers 
of  widows  who  might  become  eligible.  Until 
such  experience  could  be  gained,  it  was  con- 
sidered prudent  to  protect  the  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  from  exces- 
sive outlays  by  imposing  several  limitations 
which  were  not  applicable  to  wage  earners 
who  became  disabled. 

The  restrictions  imposed  on  disabled 
widows  included  a  separate,  more  stringent 
definition  of  disability,  a  seven  year  limit  on 
qualification  following  the  death  of  the 
worker  or  cessation  of  mother's  benefits, 
and  a  requirement  that  the  applicant  be  at 
least  50  years  of  age. 

A  widow  who  met  all  of  these  require- 
ments then  suffered  a  reduction  in  her  ben- 
efit for  each  month  she  was  under  age  65. 
The  reduction  formula  was  devised  so  that  a 
disabled  widow  qualifying  at  age  50  became 
entitled  to  only  50%  of  the  benefit  which 
would  have  been  paid  had  she  l>een  age  65. 
This  reduction  factor  was  modified  by 
Public  Law  98-21  to  limit  the  reduction  to 
71.5%  of  a  full  benefit,  which  is  the  actuar- 
ial reduction  of  a  widow  voluntarily  electing 
to  receive  early  retirement  benefits  at  age 
80. 

An  age  50  requirement  for  disabled  wage 
earners  was  imposed  when  the  Disability  In- 
surance Program  was  Initiated  in  1956.  Four 
years  later  the  age  limitation  was  removed 
so  that  disabled  workers  who  met  the  re- 
cency of  work  test  could  qualify  for  benefits 
regardless  of  age.  Disabled  individuals  less 
than  31  years  of  age  were  made  eligible  for 
benefits  if  they  had  worked  in  half  of  the 
calendar  quarters  foUowing  their  21st  birth- 
day. 

No  actuarial  reduction  has  ever  been  im- 
posed on  disabled  workers.  When  severe  im- 
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pairmeifts,  combined  with  vocational  limita- 
tions, niake  it  impossible  for  the  worker  to 
continue  in  the  work  force,  benefits  are 
computed  as  if  the  worker  had  reached  age 
85. 

HH.  180  provides  that  widows  who  ai^ly 
for  reduced  survivor  benefits  prior  to  lie- 
coming  eligible  for  disabled  survivor  bene- 
fits will  suffer  a  permanent  benefit  reduc- 
tion for  only  those  months  of  receipt  of 
early  retirement  b«ief Its. 

H.R.  |61  to  provide  full  benefito  for  dis- 
abled ^ves  and  husbands  of  workers  who 
are  In  receipt  of  retirement  or  disability 
social  security  annuities. 

When  a  worker  becomes  disabled  or 
reaches  retirement  age,  his  retirement-age 
spouse  Is  also  eligible  for  a  lienefit.  For 
each,  fUU  benefits  are  not  payable  until  age 
65.  but  actuarially  reduced  benefits  can  be 
paid  as  early  as  age  62.  A  spouse  less  than 
retlremfnt  age,  who  does  not  have  a  child 
under  iKe  16  or  an  adult  disabled  child  in 
her  car4  is  presumed  to  be  capable  of  enter- 
ing the  work  force  until  retirement  age  is  at- 
tained. This  prestimption  is  as  invalid  for  a 
disabled  spouse  as  it  is  for  a  disabled  worker 
or  widow. 

H.R.  961  authorizes  the  payment  of  uiu«- 
duced  benefits  to  disabled  spouses  or  dis- 
abled divorced  spouses  of  annuitants  (and  to 
disabled  divorced  spouses  of  individuals  eli- 
gible to  retire)  subject  to  the  same  defini- 
tion of  disability  and  to  the  same  five 
month  waiting  period  before  benefits  can 
begin  a<  is  applicable  to  disabled  workers. 
The  leiislation  also  provides  for  an  appro- 
priate 4<Uustment  of  full  benefits  due  to 
prior  receipt  of  actuarially  reduced  early  re- 
tirement benefits. 

H.R.  962  to  provide  spouse  benefits,  at  any 
age,  to  husbands  or  wives  of  disabled  annu- 
itants who  are  in  need  of  aid  and  attend- 
ance. 

When  a  disabled  social  security  annuitant 
Is  in  need  of  constant  care,  a  spouse  who  is 
less  thap  retirement  age  is  usually  required 
to  provUe  that  care.  As  a  result,  he  or  she  is 
prohibit  from  entering  the  work  force,  yet 
the  worker's  benefit  alone  may  be  inad- 
equate tor  the  support  of  both  husband  and 
wife.  This  lack  of  income  is  often  the  princi- 
pal cauae  of  nursing  home  placement  and  is 
frequently  the  primary  factor  In  divorce  en- 
tered iif«  to  relieve  the  non-disabled  spouse 
of  finaitcial  responsibility  for  the  costs  of  in- 
stitutional care.  Payment  of  a  spouse  bene- 
fit in  such  cases  could  make  home  care  pos- 
sible. 

H.R.  162  authorizes  the  payment  of  a  full 
spouse  benefit  when  an  annuitant  is  so  dis- 
abled at  to  require  full  time  care.  This  pro- 
vision k  similar  to  present  law  which  au- 
thorizeg  a  mother's  benefit  (or  parent's  ben- 
efit) to  be  paid  when  there  is  an  adult  dis- 
abled child  in  need  of  care. 

H.R.  $63  to  extend  the  benefits  of  delayed 
retirement  credit  to  surviving  spouses  and 
survlvlag  divorced  spouses  whose  widow's  or 
widower's  insurance  benefits  are  higher 
than  their  own  old-age  insurance  benefits. 

Under  existing  law,  workers  who  remain 
in  the  work  force  past  age  66  are  entitled  to 
a  delayed  retirement  credit  of  V^t  of  1%  for 
each  month  a  social  security  retirement 
benefit  I  is  not  payable  due  to  excess  wages. 
Though  the  credit  is  not  actuarially  deter- 
mined, it  partially  compensates  the  worker 
for  continuing  to  work  past  normal  retire- 
ment a$e. 

This  credit  is  generally  meaningless  to 
widows  because  any  credit  which  is  applied 
to  a  benefit  based  on  their  own  wage  records 
simply  Berve  to  reduce  the  amount  to  which 
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they  are  entitled  on  the  age  record  of  a  de- 
ceased spous«.  Thus,  widows  seldom  share 
in  the  saving^  which  accrue  to  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivort  Trust  Fund  as  a  result  of 
their  delayed  retirement. 

H.R.  563  would  Insuire  that  when  a  widow 
or  widower  rtaiains  in  the  work  force  past 
normal  retirefnent  age,  any  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  t»hich  is  applicable  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  higher  of  a  personal  benefit  or  a 
survivors'  benefit. 

H.R.  1822  to  extend  the  delayed  retire- 
ment credit  U}  widows  and  widowers  who  are 
not  insured  for  benefits  dn  the  basis  of  their 
own  employmient. 

All  workers  or  survivors  reaching  age  63  in 
1991  or  later  will  require  forty  calendar 
quarters  of  w|Drk  In  covered  employment  in 
order  to  be  inaured  for  social  security  retire- 
ment benefit^  in  their  own  right.  H.R.  563. 
described  above,  assures  that  widows  who 
are  entitled  to  benefits  on  their  own  wage 
records  will  receive  a  delayed  retirement 
credit  on  the  highest  benefit  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  This  measure  extends  the  same 
delayed  retir^ent  credit  to  widow(er)s  who 
may  not  be  fully  insured  and  entitled  to 
benefits  on  their  own  wage  record,  but  who. 
nevertheless,  enter  and  remain  in  the  work 
force  betweea  age  65  and  70.  thereby  for- 
feiting Burvi«f>rs'  benefits  for  one  or  more 
months  during  those  years. 

H.R.  1820  to  assure  that  workers  entitled 
to  both  social  security  disability  benefits 
and  retirement  or  compensation  received 
from  public  emplosrment  have  both  their 
public  and  private  wages  considered  in  set- 
ting a  "cap"  on  total  benefits. 

Public  Law  97-35  "capped"  social  security 
disability  benefits  at  80%  of  social  security 
wages  for  workers  entitled  to  disability  ben- 
efits based  oa  wages  in  public  employment 
not  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  Any 
benefit  paid  On  the  basis  of  wages  in  public 
employment  (s  used  to  offset  social  security 
entitlement.  iTet  in  determining  the  amount 
on  which  th«  "cap"  is  baaed,  public  wages 
are  not  counted.  Any  public  employee  who 
works  two  Jobs — one  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity and  the  other  not  covered— has  essen- 
tially no  social  security  disability  insurance. 

A  not-at-all-unusual  example  would  be  a 
low  wage  govenunent  worker  such  as  a  Jani- 
tor, guard,  nmintenance  worker  or  cleaning 
staffer  workfag  a  night  shift  and  holding 
down  a  second  Job  during  the  day.  Assume  a 
Federal  go^mment  employee  earning 
$12,000  a  yeak'  in  full  time  employment  and 
averaging  $6i)00  a  year  in  employment  cov- 
ered by  social  security  for  a  total  annual 
income  of  118.000.  If  this  worker  became  in- 
capacitated, a  Federal  disability  benefit  of 
40%.  or  $4.8<H)  a  year,  would  tjrpically  be 
paid.  Since  f(.800  would  equal  80%  of  the 
social  securittr  wage,  no  social  security  dis- 
ability benefu  would  be  payable.  Instead  of 
being  "cm>pe4"  at  80%  of  wages,  this  worker 
would  be  "capped"  at  27%. 

To  be  insured  for  social  security  disability 
benefits,  a  worker  must  have  wages  in  cov- 
ered employi^ent  in  twenty  of  the  forty  cal- 
endar quarters  prior  to  onset  of  disability. 
Thus  a  public  employee  who  does  not  have 
concurrent  Wages  is  seldom  insured  for  dis- 
ability. 

Indlvldualsj  woridng  in  one  or  more  Jobs 
covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act  who  be- 
comes disabled  are  entitled  to  a  combination 
of  social  security  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits and  worlter's  compensation  subject  to  a 
"cap"  of  80%  of  wages  in  covered  employ- 
ment. In  considering  the  income  to  be 
"capped"  full  annual  wages  are  counted 
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even  if  they  exceed  the  taxable  wage  base 
which,  this  year,  is  $89,600. 

For  example,  an  executive  who  pays  FICA 
taxes  on  only  $39,000  of  a  total  wage  of 
$80,000  does  not  have  his  social  security 
benefits  withheld  if  his  worker's  compensa- 
tion is  80%  of  the  taxable  wage  baae. 
Rather,  full  social  security  benefits  for  him- 
self and  dependents  are  payable  as  long  as 
the  combination  of  social  security  and  work- 
er's compensation  does  not  exceed  80%  of 
his  full  wage  or  $48,000  a  year. 

H.R.  563  would  authorize  a  public  employ- 
ee who  was  eligible  for  social  security  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  to  present  evi- 
dence of  full  earnings  in  the  five  years  prior 
to  onset  of  disability.  Benefits  would  then 
be  "capped"  at  80%  of  total  wages. 

H.R.  1821  to  restore  full  family  benefits  to 
disabled  workers  with  low  benefits. 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Benefits  of 
1980  reduced  disabUlty  insurance  benefito 
for  workers  and  their  families.  These 
changes  were  Justified  on  the  basis  that 
younger  workers,  by  having  their  benefito 
computed  on  a  relatively  few  number  of 
years,  received  greater  lienefito  than  life- 
time workers.  A  second  Justification  was 
that  social  security  benefito  were  not  sul>- 
ject  to  Federal  income  tax.  Families  with  a 
second  worker  had  lx>th  the  advantage  of 
filing  a  Joint  Ux  return  and  the  benefit  of 
tax  free  social  security  dollars. 

To  reduce  this  "overcompensation,"  work- 
ers less  than  47  years  of  age  were  required 
to  count  additional  years  of  wages  in  "aver- 
aging" annual  income  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting disability  annuities.  Second,  after  in- 
dividual benefito  were  reduced,  maximum 
family  benefito  were  severely  restricted.  In- 
stead of  the  normal  family  maximum,  appli- 
cable to  retirees  and  survivors,  ranging  from 
150-188%  of  the  worker's  benefit,  maximum 
family  disability  benefito  were  limited  to 
100-150%  of  the  worker's  benefit.  For  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  low  wage  disabled  work- 
ers, no  additional  benefito  are  payable  for 
dependento.  Because  of  low  wages  and  spo- 
radic work  force  participation,  this  restric- 
tion on  family  benefito  primarily  affecto 
women,  many  of  whom  head  single  parent 
families. 

Since  1980.  social  security  entitlemento 
have  been  reduced  in  many  other  ways:  the 
minimum  benefit  was  abolished:  mother's 
benefito  were  eliminated  when  the  youngest 
child  reaches  age  16;  a  COLA  was  delayed 
for  six  months;  a  2.4%  increase  In  the  CPI 
was  slupped;  the  formula  for  computing 
benefito  for  individuals  entitled  annuities 
based  on  public  employment  was  drastically 
altered  to  lower  benefito;  entitlement  was 
essentially  wiped  out  for  workers  with  two 
Jobs,  one  public  and  another  private  em- 
ployment and  one-half  of  social  security  an- 
nuities were  made  subject  to  Federal  Income 
tax  for  individuals  and  couples  with  sub- 
stantial other  income. 

H.R.  1821  repeals  the  limitation  on  maxi- 
mum family  benefito  and  assures  that  low 
wage  workers  with  dependento  will  receive 
additional  benefito.  • 


IN  HONOR  OF  FRED  RAU 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSXHTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  June  11, 198S 

•  Mr.    COELHO.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
behalf    of    Congressman    Pashatah, 
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Congressman  Imbuah.  and  myself.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  recognition  being  extended  to  Mr. 
Fred  Rau  for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  dairy  industry 
in  California. 

On  June  14.  1985,  Ifr.  Rau  will  be 
honored  at  a  dinner  held  by  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  industry  during  their  spe- 
cial salute  to  June  Dairy  Month  of 
1985.  Fred  Rau  is  the  acknowledged 
"dairy  ambassador"  for  not  only 
Fresno  County  dairymen,  but  the 
State  dairy  Industry  in  general.  Fred 
has  been  an  active  Fresno  County 
dainrman  since  1939.  During  that 
time,  he  has  been  awarded  71  trophies 
for  exceUence  in  dairy  herd  produc- 
tion and  was  an  early  leader  in  large 
herd  management  using  artificial 
breeding,  improved  feeding,  and  effi- 
cient cow  milking  methods. 

Mr.  Rau  has  been  a  leader  in  pro- 
moting dairy  producer  cooperation 
with  the  consuming  public.  He  has 
served  as  past  president  and  director 
for  the  Fresno  County  Dairy  Herd  Im- 
provement Association  for  32  years;  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Fresno- 
Madera  Jime  Dairy  Month  Committee 
for  25  years;  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Fresno-Madera  and  California 
Dairy  Princess  Committee;  a  member 
of  the  California  Milk  Advisory  Board, 
and  a  leader  of  various  local.  State, 
and  national  producer  organizations. 

This  fine  gentleman  has  gained  na- 
tional and  international  recognition  as 
a  premier  dairyman.  In  the  past,  over 
2,500  dairy  tourists  representing  30 
counties,  22  States,  and  18  foreign 
countries  have  visited  his  dairy,  in- 
cluding the  agricultural  attach^  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

Mr.  Fred  Rau  has  been  active  in 
other  community  activities,  having 
served  as  trustee  and  director  of  sever- 
al school  districts,  the  local  fair  board, 
and  a  director  on  the  Kings  View  Hos- 
pital board.  His  philosophy  in  employ- 
ee relations  has  helped  to  establish 
standards  in  the  dairy  industry.  He 
practiced  complete  delegation  of  re- 
sponsibility and  initiated  one  of  the 
first  pension-retirement  plans  for  his 
employees. 

We  are  proud  to  Join  in  honoring 
and  commending  Fred  A.  Rau  on  his 
exemplary  record  as  a  leader  in  the 
California  dairy  industry.  We  applaud 
him  on  his  outstanding  display  of  serv- 
ice to  and  concern  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  dairy  industry  and  his 
community,  and  we  extend  best  wishes 
to  him  for  continued  success  in  his 
future  endeavors.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  STRATTON'S 

REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 
ON  THE  STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
INmATTVE 


HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

ornwTOKK 
a  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESOITATIVIS 

Tiietday,  June  11. 19S5 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
number  of  constituents  have  written 
to  me  with  concerns  about  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative— as  I  am  sure 
every  other  Member  of  the  House  has 
found  the  same;  how  much  would  it 
cost;  would  it  be  effective;  and  what, 
exactly,  is  it.  In  the  response  I  made  to 
the  people  in  my  area,  I  have  tried  to 
dispel  some  of  the  misconceptions  that 
are  going  around  about  SDI.  and 
thought  my  colleagues  might  be  inter- 
ested in  my  comments  for  their  own 
replies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  copy  of  my  letter  in  the 
Record: 

Mat  28.  1985. 

DxAi  Fbikiis:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
recent  message  in  opposition  to  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  as  proposed  by 
President  Reagan.  I  appreciate  having  your 
views  on  this  important  program. 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  people  share 
your  opposition:  but  much  of  this  senti- 
ment, it  seems  to  me.  is  the  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding of  what  SDI  actually  repre- 
sento. 

In  the  first  place.  SDI  is  not  a  system  that 
has  already  been  developed  and  is  now 
ready  to  replace  all  our  other  defenses.  On 
the  contrary,  at  this  stage  it  is  largely  Just 
an  idea  which  is  going  to  require  a  good  deal 
of  study  and  research  before  it  can  even  be 
considered  for  deployment.  That  could  be  aa 
far  away  as  10  or  15  years. 

But  one  of  the  things  that  has  made 
America  great  has  been  our  willingness  to 
consider  new  ideas  and  to  dream  bold  new 
dreams. 

Back  in  1927.  for  example,  people  thought 
Lindbergh  was  nuto  when  he  said  he  could 
fly  from  New  York  to  Paris  in  what  was  es- 
sentially a  puddle-Jumper  airplane.  But 
Lindy  was  right,  and  the  rest  of  us  wrong. 

The  same  was  true  when  John  Kennedy 
proposed  that  we  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
"Insane,"  people  said.  "How  could  that  pos- 
sibly work!"  But  it  did  work,  and  it  put  us 
weU  ahead  of  the  Sovleto  in  the  conquest  of 
space. 

The  SDI  concept  has  been  generated  by 
the  chilling  realization  that  in  this  nuclear 
age  our  main  defense  strategy  is  based  on 
the  doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruction 
(IdAD),  which  means  that  we  m«in»«fa»  the 
peace  by  hoping  that  no  one  will  be  so 
stupid  as  to  try  to  wipe  us  out.  since  be 
would  realise  that  be  himaelf  would  be 
wiped  out  in  turn. 

But  when  you  ttilnk  of  it,  HAD  is  a  pretty 
gruesome  kind  of  doctrine  to  protect  our 
country,  our  people,  and  our  children.  In 
fact,  do  you  realize  that  we  have  no  real  de- 
fense here  In  America  against  nuclear  mis- 
siles? We  don't  even  have  defenses  against 
enemy  aircraft,  though  in  recent  months  we 
have  begun  to  provide  for  some.  In  contrast, 
the  Sovleto  have  developed  an  incredibly 
elaborate  air  defense  system. 
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8DI  ttenu  from  the  belief  thAt  maybe, 
with  our  VA  hlcfa  technolocy,  we  might  be 
able  to  develop  aome  kind  of  defense  agalnat 
those  enormoua  Soviet  rockeU  tarseted 
agalnat  ua.  ratbor  than  Just  attttaic  idly  by 
and  watehtaic  them  fly  over. 

In  the  past  few  months  a  number  of  ex- 
perlraente  have  been  carried  out  that  have 
oonvinced  our  irtentlBta  it  would  be  possible 
to  shoot  down  Incoming  Soviet  ICBIf 's.  Not 
only  that,  but  shoot  them  down  In  such  a 
way  that  no  nuclear  explosion  would  be  In- 
volved. U  we  could  really  do  this,  it  would 
suddenly  remove  the  whole  qwcter  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  grim  possibility  of  that 
"nuclear  winter"  people  have  begun  to  talk 
about. 

I  believe  this  is  truly  something  we  ought 
to  oooslder.  Obviously  It  is  far.  far  better 
than  getting  Involved  in  a  nuclear  war 
iriiieh.  as  we  aO  know,  could  be  triggered  by 
some  nut  who  dtdnt  recognise  the  rationale 
of  MAD. 

So  this  is  what  is  underway  today  on  a 
modest  scale,  and  I  believe  we  in  Congress 
would  be  criminally  negligent  as  custodians 
of  our  nation's  future  were  we  not  to  do  our 
best  to  see  if  this  eneouraging  concept  could 
indeed  be  put  into  operation, 

Incidentally,  you  may  be  interested  to 
kiM>w  that  the  Soviets  have  In  fact  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  research  In  this  same 
field  over  the  past  several  yean. 

So  we  are  not  wralatlng  the  competition 
between  our  two  countries  with  SDI;  we're 
Just  ratfhing  up.  whl^  is  pretty  much  what 
we've  been  doing  in  the  past  decade. 

What  is  even  more  convincing  Is  that  it 
was  SDI  that  brought  the  Soviets  badi  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  Qeneva.  And  ever 
since,  the  Soviets  have  done  everything 
they  could  to  prevent  us  from  going  ahead 
«rith  SDL  The  very  fact  it  has  them  wturied 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  reason  enough  for 
us  to  continue  the  research. 
Stneerely  youTh* 


ESTABLISH     VETERANS     HOSPI- 
TAL IN  SOUTHWEST  FLORDIA 


HON.  CONNS  MACK 

orrLoanu 
vx  THi  Houss  or 


lATTVn 


Tuesday.  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  %}eaker.  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  veterans  hoqiital  in  southwest  Flori- 
da. This  bill  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  more  than  100,000  veterans 
residing  in  my  district  as  well  as  the 
influx  of  winter  Floridlans  into  south- 
west Florida  from  around  the  Nation. 

This  is  an  endeavor  I  have  actively 
pursued  since  first  being  elected  to 
office  in  1982.  There  is  a  dramatic 
need  for  a  VA  hoq>ital  in  southwest 
Florida  and  with  each  passing  year, 
this  need  only  Increases.  The  men  and 
women  who  so  valiantly  served  our 
ooimtry  deserve  a  facility  in  southwest 
Florida  that  can  adequately,  compre- 
hensively, and  conveniently  meet  their 
health  care  needs. 

All  evidence  suggests  that  veterans 
in  southwest  norida,  as  a  group, 
travel  a  greater  distance  to  reach  inpa- 
tient health  care  at  a  VA  hoQ>ital 
than  veterans  anywhere  else  in  the 
State  of  norida,  perhi^is  in  the  entire 
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countiV.  For  example,  the  35,000  vet- 
erans [who  live  year  round  in  Lee 
County,  the  geographical  center  of  the 
region^  must  travel  as  far  as  150  miles 
to  rea^  a  veterans  hospital.  And  this 
is  in  a  State  that  has  only  two  beds  for 
every  100  veterans  needing  care- 
about  6ne-thlrd  the  national  average. 

Vetet«ns  in  southwest  Florida  de- 
serve !a  VA  hospital— to  wait  any 
longer;  in  moving  forward  on  this 
project  would  be  a  gross  injustice.* 


FORD 


IH 


MOTOR  CO.  LOOKS  AT 
ITS  FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  nUXLER 

oriacRiaAM 
HOUSE  or  RXPRBKHTATIVES 

Titesctov,  June  11,  1985 


•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Mr.  Donald  E.  Petersen,  the 
chaimtan  of  the  board  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  Mr.  "Red"  Poling, 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  took 
the  tinie  to  meet  with  a  number  of  our 
oolleadues  at  a  luncheon  hosted  by  the 
congressional  automotive  caucus, 
which! I  cochalr  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ifidlana.  Mr.  Bxtrtoh  . 

The^  Imowledgeable  executives 
have  a  message  which  we  should  con- 
sider ill  our  deliberations  of  ways  in 
which  to  make  American  industry 
more  oompetitive.  ranging  from  trade 
policy  to  tax  reform,  and  I  believe  that 
all  of  our  colleagues  have  an  opportu- 
nity to' review  their  remarks. 

I  re^iectfuUy  request  that  their  re- 
marks fie  printed  in  the  Rccobd  at  this 
point. 

R  EHAass  or  Doraui  E.  Pirebbi 

I'm  d  illghted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
lunch  « Itb  you  today.  I've  heard  a  lot  about 
the  Aul  a  Caucus  and  Its  work  In  Incmsing 
Washington's  understanding  of  the  competi- 
tive issites  this  Industry  faces. 

I  knov  there  must  be  some  issues  that  are 
on  your  minds,  so  I  will  leave  plenty  of  time 
for  que^ons.  First,  I  would  like  to  share 
observations  on  where  the  Indus- 
where  It  is  headed;  then.  I'D  ask 
;  to  make  a  few  comments. 
Lito  industry  is  well  on  its  way  to  a 
second  strong  year.  In  the  first  quarter,  car 
sales  rAi  at  an  annual  rate  of  10.6  million 
units— sightly  stronger  than  1984— and  we 
project  I  sales  will  continue  at  about  that 
level  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  FOrd'aahare  of 
this  msftet  Is  up.  We're  running  at  19.6  per 
cent— ub  one  point  from  a  year  ago.  Ford's 
truck  4iare  la  off  slightly  from  last  year, 
but  wehre  continued  to  tnafait^jn  maitet 
leadership. 

The  profit  picture  continues  to  be  good. 
Ford  earned  record  after-tax  profits  of  $3.9 
billion  lin  1984.  While  strong  sales  were 
partly  responsible.  Ford's  profit  improve- 
ment primarily  reflected  the  84.5  billion  we 
have  tacen  out  of  our  cost  structure  since 
1979.  mcidentally,  despite  this  agv«sslve 
cost  cutting,  we  continued  to  Invest  heavily 
in  our  ifuture,  q>endlng  nearly  $14  billion 
worldwide  on  new  products,  processes,  ma- 
chinery! and  equipment,  plus  another  |9  bU- 
lion  on  research  and  engineering. 

But  the  Job  is  far  fKnn  done.  Good  profits 
are  non  making  us  "fat,  dumb,  and  tmppy." 
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After  having  woi^ed  hard  to  reduce  the 
breakeven  p^lnt  of  our  North  American 
automotive  ot>erati(«is  by  more  than  40  per 
cent,  we're  taking  care  not  to  add  fat  back 
in  Just  because  profits  are  up.  We're  not 
going  to  be  "happy"  until  we've  closed  the 
gap  with  foi^lgn  competition.  And  we  be- 
lieve we're  i«idertaking  "smart"  strategies 
that  will  posi^on  us  weU  for  the  future. 
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the  processes  are  new 
Computers  are  playing  an  in- 
role  in  product  design  and 
manufacturing  plants.  We 
an  interest  in  American 
a  firm  that  qtedaliaes 
itegrated  manufacturing  sys- 
lUonal  computer  power  wiU 
ability  to  tie  together  our 
and  manufacturing 
functions  in  k  virtually  paperless  (qjeratlon. 
Also,  we're  underti^ing  a  Joint  project 
with  General  Electric— the  Ford  Automated 
Motor  Evaluation  proJect-"FAME"  we  call 
It.  The  systams  that  we  develop  for  this 
highly  advanced  electric  motor  manufactur- 
ing project  [wiU  have  broad  application 
across  our  operations. 

Tou  have  probably  heard  about  Project 
Alpha. 

Project  Aliha  Is  Ford's  highest  priority 
forward  project.  With  Alpha,  we're  taktaig 
an  entirely  new  look  at  design  and  manufac- 
turing. We  want  a  vehicle  design  that  is  re- 
sponsive to  oustomer  needs  and  wants,  yet 
meets  all  th^  needs  of  the  manufacturing 
system.  The  design  Is  intended  to  integrate 
new  technolcky  with  the  full  talents  and  ca- 
pabilities of  Ford  people.  We  also  intend  to 
[ents  and  capabilities  of  our 
dealers  and  their  employees  as 
iha  program. 

Ford  is  building  on  its  inter- 
with  selected  Joint  pro- 
with   our   affiliates   in 
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That's  a  tiHef  simunary  of  some  of  the 
ways  we  plan  to  remain  competitive.  But  as 
you  well  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  external 
factors  that]  can  affect  how  these  plans 
work  out.  Km  among  them  are  government 
policies  that  affect  wh««  we  invest,  how  we 
invest,  the  ok  base  of  our  foreign  competi- 
tors, even  wtmt  products  we  can  seU. 

I  recently  ibid  our  stockholders  that  Ford 
is  committed]to  keeping  as  many  Jobs  In  the 
VS.  as  posslttle.  But  I  also  told  them  we  still 
dldnt  know  how  likely  this  might  be  in  the 
face  of  the  substantial  cost  advantage  Ji^jan 
enjoys.  We're  fortunate  we  have  the  best- 
selling  subcpmpact— Ford  Escort— so  our 
need  to  replaoe  our  small  cars  Is  not  as 
pressing  as  Is  that  of  our  competitors.  Even 
BO,  if  Ford  had  to  announce  today  where  it 
would  produce  the  small  cats  of  the  future, 
I  couldn't  be  very  specific. 

I  can  say  that  the  cumulative  Impact  of 
present  U  A  government  policies  Is  to  make 
It  Increasingly  difficult  for  American-based 
firms  to  continue  to  produce  here.  The  VS. 
auto  industry  Is  looking  at  a  trade  policy 
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that  gave  up  auto  restralnU  without  at- 
tempting to  correct  the  yen/dollar  Imbal- 
ance that  provides  Japanese  producers  a  big 
windfall  cost  advantage  .  .  .  We're  looking 
at  a  fuel  economy  policy  that  is  out  of  line 
with  present  consumer  demands  and  threat- 
ens to  restrict  large-car  production.  •  •  • 
We  see  a  proposed  tax  policy  that  would 
reduce  the  incentive  (and  the  ability)  to 
Invest  In  modem,  competitive  facilities  and 
products. 

I've  asked  Red  to  give  you  more  detail 
about  the  trade  and  fuel  economy  Issues, 
but  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  new 
Treasury  tax  reform  package.  Ford  supports 
the  goals  of  simplicity,  fairness,  and  lower 
marginal  rates.  But  I  confess  to  concern 
that  the  proposal  hits  our  nation's  basic  in- 
dustries so  hard. 

Tou  probably  know  better  than  anyone 
about  auto  Industry  cycles.  You've  seen  the 
effects  on  employment  and  the  economic 
well-being  of  your  communities.  The  tax 
reform  proposal,  as  we  see  it,  has  two  very 
serious  Impacts  on  cyclical  industries. 

First,  It  eliminates  the  investment  tax 
credit.  These  tax  Irtcentives  are  directly  tied 
to  investments  made  In  new  products, 
plants,  and  equipment— Just  the  sort  of  in- 
vestment we  must  make  if  we  are  to  Improve 
our  compeUtiveness.  Elimination  of  the  ITC 
surely  isn't  going  to  help  capital  formation 
and  the  creation  of  new  Jobs  in  Industrial 
America.  Why  retain  a  research  credit  but 
eliminate  the  ITC,  when  Investing  in 
modem  productive  equipment  and  machin- 
ery Is  clearly  in  the  public  Interest? 

Second,  we  are  astonished  by  the  so-called 
"windfall"  provision  that  would  retroactive- 
ly tax  depreciation  that  companies  like  ours 
took  five  years  ago.  The  proposal  not  only 
would  make  it  harder  to  invest  In  productive 
equipment  in  the  future,  but  would  peiuUize 
those  who  Invested  in  such  equipment  in  the 
pott 

The  net  effect  is  that  the  basic  indus- 
tries—which for  so  long  have  provided  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Jobs  for  America— are 
being  targeted  for  billions  of  dollars  of  new 
taxes.  These  are  the  same  Industries  that 
are  already  fighting  the  effecte  of  a  high- 
dollar  and  low-wage  Import  competition. 

You  are  the  experts  on  the  legislative  out- 
look. There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  momentum 
behind  tax  simplification— and  111  add  my 
name  to  the  list  of  supporters.  But  I  would 
hope  that  you  share  my  concern  that  our 
kind  of  business  not  bear  an  unfair  share  of 
the  burden  of  that  tax  reform. 

Before  turning  things  over  to  Red,  I 
should  point  out  that,  when  he  took  over  as 
head  of  our  North  American  Automotive 
Operations,  we  were  losing  over  $2  billion  in 
North  America.  By  the  time  he  left,  we  were 
operating  at  a  pre-tax  prohibit  of  about  83 
billion.  If  anyone  understands  the  tough 
challenges  this  business  Is  presenting,  it's 
Red  Poling. 

RKMABKS  or  H.A.  POUHG 

Thank  you.  Don. 

First  of  all.  let  me  reiterate  Don's  point 
that  we  are  dedicated  to  continuing  the  cost 
reductions,  quality  improvements,  mam- 
moth investments  and  product  Improve- 
ments Don  mentioned. 

The  question  before  the  house— yours  In 
Congress  and  ours  at  Ford— is  whether 
these  efforts  are  enough  in  the  face  of  some 
factors  that  are  clearly  outside  our  control. 
I'd  like  to  speak  briefly  on  two  government 
policies  that  importantly  affect  our  future 
operations  in  the  U.S.— trade  and  fuel  econ- 
omy—and how  these  policies  interrelate. 
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The  most  basic  challenge  for  D.S.  auto 
manufacturers  today  is  the  differential  In 
production  costs  between  our  operations 
and  those  of  our  Japanese  competitors— 
and,  increasingly,  those  of  new  competitors 
from  other  Asian  tuitions. 

We  estimate  that  Japanese  companies 
producing  an  Esoort-atsed  car  in  Japan  for 
sale  In  the  n.S.  enjoy  a  82.500  coat  advan- 
tage comitared  to  what  it  costs  us  to  produce 
the  same  car  here  in  the  U.8. 

About  half  of  this  difference  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Japan's  lower  labor  costs  and  higher 
productivity— and  these  are  problems  for  in- 
dustry to  face.  But  the  continuing  strength 
of  the  dollar,  relative  to  the  Japanese  yen. 
and  a  higher  VS.  tax  load  make  up  the 
other  half  of  Japan's  coat  advantage.  At 
today's  rates,  the  currency  Imbalance  is 
worth  about  81,000  per  car.  The  difference 
In  the  tax  structures  of  our  Japanese  and 
European  competitors  accounts  for  an  addi- 
tltmal  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  strong  dollar  is  hurUng  VS.  auto 
competitiveness  because  it  acts  as  a  penalty 
on  all  n.S.  exports  and  a  subsidy  on  foreign 
goods  sold  here  and  abroad.  It  Is  the  princi- 
pal cause  for  the  — ~'»""g  U.S.  trade  defi- 
cit which  last  year  hit  an  unbelievable  8123 
bUlion.  the  ninth  consecutive  year  of  red 
talk.  This  deficit  is  taking  a  terrible  toll  on 
our  economy— sitice  1980.  It  has  cost  over  2 
million  Jobs  ani  tlOO  billion  In  net  tax  reve- 
nues. 

Much  of  the  fault  of  the  ovo-ly  strong 
dollar  and  the  trade  deficit  can  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  the  massive  Inflows  of  capital 
Into  this  country.  It  is  critical  that  resolute 
actimi  be  taken  to  reduce  the  budget  defldt 
and  17.S.  Interest  rates  that  are  attracting 
foreign  funds  and  puttitig  such  upward  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar.  Recent  congressional  ef- 
foru  toward  redudng  the  federal  budget 
deficit  are  an  encouraging  first  step. 

But  the  trade  problem  with  Japan— which 
is  not  only  currency  but  access  to  Japanese 
mailiets— is  particularly  acute.  Last  year. 
Japan  accounted  for  30%  of  the  total  U.S. 
trade  deficit  and  for  virtually  aU  of  the  First 
Quarter  taxxeaae  In  the  trade  defldt.  Atid 
that's  before  Japan  be<ilns  to  ship  24%  more 
cars  to  the  n.S. 

The  current  talks  on  lmi>rovlng  the  access 
of  American  products  to  Japan  are  impor- 
tant, but  what  we  need  Is  results.  There 
have  been  seven  such  maiket  opening  pro- 
grams by  Japan  since  1960,  but  their  world- 
wide trade  surplus  has  grown  from  82  billion 
to  850  billion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it's  about  time  to  send 
an  unmistakable  meaage  to  Japan  that  we 
are  serious  about  U^S  Jobs  and  production.  I 
imderstand  there  are  nimierous  proposals 
pending  tai  the  Congress.  I'm  attracted  to 
the  ones  that  would  impose  a  surcharge  on 
tanports  from  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  has  large  trade  deficits  and 
that  are  not  taking  vigorous  actions  to  cor- 
rect them.  If  Jman  corrected  its  lopsided 
trade  balance  with  the  VS..  the  surcharge 
could  come  off  immediately. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  trade  prob- 
lon— and  particularly  the  decision  to  let  the 
VRA  lapse— hlU  Ford  twice.  BCore  Japanese 
car  exports— at  a  currency  advantage  of 
81,000  a  car— undoubtedly  will  make  It  more 
difficult  to  maintain  sales  of  UA-made 
small  cars.  This  will  reduce  even  further  our 
ability  to  meet  govenmient  fuel  economy 
standards  the  second  government  policy  I 
mentioned. 

These  standards  currently  require  each 
auto  conmatiy  to  achieve  a  fleet  average 
fuel  economy  level  of  27.5  mpg  per  gallon. 
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The  standard  was  set  based  on  the  techiwlo- 
gy  improvements  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected,  and  on  the  mix  of  products- 
small,  mid-size  and  large— consumers  would 
buy. 

Ford  has  exceeded  the  technology  targets. 
We've  takoi  over  a  1.000  pounds  of  the  aver- 
age car.  reduced  engine  displacement  by 
nearly  40%.  taitroduoed  ten  aU-new  lighter 
weight,  more  fuel-efficient  engines  and  Im- 
proved our  fleet  fuel  economy  by  8S%.  The 
fuel  economy  of  our  small  can  today  is 
double  what  It  was  in  1975,  when  the  Uw 
was  passed,  and  Ford's  largest  cars  today 
have  better  fuel  ecotumiy  than  the  smallest 
ones  we  produced  back  thoL 

Ford  would  be  meeting  the  standanls 
today  If  the  mix  of  mtxlucts  was  what  we 
and  govenunent  predicted.  But  lower-than- 
expected  gasoline  prices  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  today's  full-sise  family  cars  have  re- 
sulted In  relatively  stronger  sales  of  these 
models. 

In  a  way.  we're  our  own  worst  enemies- 
today's  largest  cars  have  such  good  fuel 
economy  that  the  consumer  doesnt  have  as 
great  an  Incentive  to  buy  small. 

So  for  a  full-lli>e  manufacturer  like  And. 
meeting  the  fuel  economy  requirement 
means  selling  more  small  can — an  almoft 
Impoadble  task  In  the  face  of  half  a  million 
additional  Japanese  Impmts— or  rationing 
the  production  of  the  full-slae  family  can 
customen  want. 

The  result  is  that  Ford  Is  caught  bttwaeu 
its  custtHnen  and  the  CAR!  rules.  The  can 
we  produce  that  our  customen  like  best— 
those  where  America  has  a  comparative  ad- 
vantage over  Japan— stand  in  danger  of 
betaig  restricted  or  ellmlnateid  because 
market  conditions  aren't  what  everyone  ex- 
pected when  the  standards  were  set 

Fortunately.  Congress  had  the  foresight 
to  give  DOT  the  authority  to  change  the 
statidard  If  things  turned  out  a  little  differ- 
ently than  expected.  Ford.  OM.  and  the 
Automobile  Importen  of  America  have  re- 
quested a  reductian  In  the  27.5  mpg  stand- 
ard and.  hopefully,  it  wHl  be  granted  before 
we  have  to  restrict  consumo'  choice  and  lay 
off  onployees  In  our  full-aiBe  car  plants. 

I've  Just  returned  from  visiting  Ford's  Eu- 
ropean operations  aiMl  I  cant  hdp  but  note 
that,  in  most  auto-produdng  countries 
around  the  world,  governments  are  busy  in- 
fusing capital  and  creating  an  envirooment 
where  the  home  companies  have  at  least 
equal  footing.  I'm  certain  that  the  VS.  gov- 
ernment does  iM>t  intend  to  place  its  own  in- 
dustries at  a  competitive  disadvantage  but  I 
dont  believe  any  group  is  looking  at  how  all 
of  these  policies  fit  together.  Perhaps  we 
could  work  together  to  highlight,  the  very 
serious  employment  and  economic  Implica- 
tions of  our  national  policies  «i  liaaic  U.8. 
industries.* 
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Tueaday,  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  current  issue  of  The 
Nation  magazine  contains  an  impor- 
tant article  about  the  shortcomings  of 
our  defense  procurement  system.  It 
highlights  the  reasons  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  is  unwilling  to  impose 
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tough  sanctions  on  oorpontions  like 
General  Dynamics  and  General  Elec- 
tric which  have  defrauded  the  taxmy- 
ers  out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  harshest  p«ialty  the  Secretary 
could  take  would  be  to  debar  General 
Electric  or  General  Djmamics.  or  any 
other  company  which  engages  in  simi- 
lar business  practices.  Such  an  action 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Federal 
acquisition  regulations  which  allow  for 
debarment  of  contractors  that  engage 
in  fraud,  bribery,  or  "any  other  of- 
fense indicating  a  lack  of  business  in- 
tegrity." As  The  Nation  article  makes 
plain,  although  the  Pentagon  has  de- 
barred some  smaller  contractors,  it  has 
taken  no  meaningful  actions  against 
any  major  contractor. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  many 
areas  of  defense  proeuronent  there 
exists  no  practical  alternative.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  only  one  source  of  pro- 
duction for  our  nuclear  submarines, 
only  one  source  for  MI  tanks,  and  only 
one  source  for  aircraft  carriers.  Debar- 
ring the  contractor  for  these  weapons 
could  effectively  halt  production  on 
these  wei^mns. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  solution  to  this 
problem.  The  Pentagon  could  move  to 
establish  dual  sources  for  the  major 
weaiTons  it  buys.  This  would  ensiire 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  would 
not  have  to  hesitate  before  debarring 
any  contractor  which  engaged  in  un- 
ethical or  iUegal  business  practices  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  include 
language  in  the  1986  Department  of 
Defense  authorisation  bill  mandating 
increased  competition  for  new  weap- 
ons in  the  future.  Passage  of  such  a 
law  would  be  a  significant  contribution 
to  solving  many  of  the  problems  which 
plague  our  military  procurement 
system. 

I  ask  for  unanimoiis  consent  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  The  Nation's  article 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  and  I 
cmnmend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 

CFrom  The  NsUon.  June  15. 1986] 

It's  WAsn  As  Usoal  At  Tbb  Pbraooii 
(ByTony  Kaye) 

aOLD-PLATKD  WSAPOmT 

On  Marcb  28,  the  Air  Fy>roe  suspended 
General  Klectric.  the  Pentacon's  fifth  larg- 
est oontnctor,  from  doinc  busineas  with  the 
fovemment  for  doctoring  labor  time  sheets 
to  the  tune  of  $800,000.  Within  days,  the 
Oenerml  Services  AdminiatratifHi  announced 
it  wouldn't  even  buy  General  Qeetric's 
tainted  light  bulbs.  The  Pentagon's  highly 
pubUdaed  war  on  waste  seemed  finally  to 
have  wounded  a  major  contractor.  But  It 
didn't  take  laag  for  the  headlines  to  fade 
and  the  suspension  to  be  lifted.  By  the  time 
General  Electric  pleaded  guilty  on  May  13 
to  108  oounU  of  fUing  falae  claims,  the  Air 
Force  had  already  aided  the  ban  against  all 
the  company's  affiliates  except  the  Space 
Systems  Division  (which  accounts  for  only  3 
percent  of  General  Electric's  sales),  where 
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the  fra«d  occurred.  Jolm  Welch  Jr.,  the 
chief  ex^tlve  officer,  recently  told  share- 
holders ^e  suspension  would  have  "no  ^- 
nif leant '  impact"  on  this  year's  — rwitip 
Oenoal  SEIectrlc  might  not  even  lose  out  on 
the  llgb|  bulbs;  a  company  spokesman  said 
the  government  might  double  its  next  order. 

Under'  ttie  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tions, tlie  Defense  Department  may  debar 
contractors  that  have  engaged  in  fraud, 
bribery  ^r  "any  other  offense  Indicating  a 
lack  of  busineas  integrity,"  though  such  a 
ban  is  not  mandatory.  Most  sanctions  result 
from  leffd  proceedings.  The  Pentagon  usu- 
ally ImpSars  suspension,  a  tempofvry  penal- 
ty, after  an  indictment:  and  debarment,  a 
more  foanal  ban  of  up  to  tbne  years,  after 
a  convlcuon.  It  can  also  suspend  ivnwpatii— 
when  it  finds  tliat  a  "preponderance  of  evi- 
dence" points  to  wrongdoing,  a  leas  strin- 
gent standard  than  required  in  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Critical  of  waste  and  fraud  in  Pentagon 
contract^  argue  that  enforcing  thoae  regu- 
lations would  show  contractors  that  the  cost 
of  getting  caught  defrauding  the  govern- 
ment outweighs  the  potential  rewards  of 
temporaiily  getting  away  with  it  Repre- 
amtativS  John  Dingell,  chair  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee,  has 
called  oa  the  Pentagon  to  debar  Electric 
Boat,  a  division  of  General  Dynamics  ac- 
ctiaed  of  charging  the  government  for  bogus 
overhead  coats  totaling  several  hundred  mil- 
U<Ni  dollars.  Jeff  Hodges,  an  aide  invetrtigat- 
ing  Gentral  Dynamics  for  a  Bouse  subcom- 
mittee, mys  that  such  action  "would  have  a 
tremendaus  effect"  on  large  contractor 
fraud,  "irou  can  Investigate  them,  you  can 
fine  tbeib,  the  newspapers  can  expose  them, 
but  the  only  really  meaningful  thing  to 
them  is  Ipsing  business." 

The  Gniieral  Electric  suspension  was  the 
first  timf  any  of  the  Pentagon's  top  100  sup- 
pliers had  ever  been  banned.  Capt.  John 
Nimits,  ^ef  of  the  analysis  branch  of  the 
Army's  jCrlminal  Investigation  Command, 
says  th0  Army  has  collected  enough  evi- 
dence against  several  contractors  to  meet 
debarmefit  standards— "51  percent  of  the 
evldencei  points  to  a  crime"— but  it  has  not 
taken  action.  Officials  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment investigators  said  in  interviews  that  It 
isn't  in  the  Pentagon's  interest  to  debar 
major  cantractoia.  That  is  partly  because 
only  a  ffw  large  firms  tiave  the  cm>ital  and 
expertise  to  build  the  sophisticated  weapons 
the  Pentagon  wants. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  military  has  in- 
creasindy  favored  procurement  of  a  few  so- 
phlsUcaied  weapons  rather  than  many  rela- 
tively siinple  ones.  Major  contractors  sup- 
port this  high-tech  approach  because  the 
Poitago*  normally  pays  the  cost  plus  a 
flxed  p«*oentage  of  profit.  Since  complicat- 
ed weaoDna  are  more  expensive,  they  are 
also  moat  profitable.  Am  Gordon  Adams,  di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Budget  Project,  put  it. 
"The  cof  tractors  luive  the  Pentagon  by  the 
short! 

While  >only  a  few  companies  can  satisfy 
the  Peqtagon's  sophisticated  palate,  tills 
does  notj  mean  only  one  company  can  build 
most  iSemmns.  Nonetheless,  contractors 
compet^  mainly  In  the  research  and  devel- 
opment stage.  Onoe  the  Pentagon  chooses  a 
design.  If,  hat  essentially  chosen  the  compa- 
ny to  build  it.  Thus,  for  nearly  60  percent  of 
all  contsacts  there  is  no  competition  at  the 
produc^m  stage.  Contractors  favor  tliis 
system  Because  they  know  they  don't  tiave 
to  delivfr  a  lower  price  than  the  competi- 
tion. Aiid  even  though  there  Is  only  one 
winner  fti  a  contract  award,  the  losers  know 
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tliat  tliey,  toa  wiU  eventually  feed  alone  at 
the  Pentagon  trough. 

Debarment  Officials  (particularly  those  in 
tlie  Air  Foroei  also  arg\ie  that  debarring  in- 
dustry heavyweights  penalises  woricers  for 
management's  greed.  The  Air  Poroe  allows 
companiee  to  sulimit  an  Impact  statement 
describing  the  effects  of  a  proposed  debar- 
ment on  tlie  kwal  economy  and  work  force, 
and  takes  it  iiao  account. 

UntU  1063,  |even  small  contractors  knew 
tliat  few  erim^  were  serious  enough  to  in- 
terrupt the  flow  of  Pentagon  contracts.  Ac- 
cording to  a  r^xvt  released  in  May  1M4  by 
t  Inspector  General, 
iriUes  routinely  failed  to 
oootraetors.  The  report, 
ears  1081  and  1083,  found 
resulted  in  only  forty-four  de- 
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batmoits.  Of  tliose,  thirty-seven  were  baaed 
on  convicUoiiS.  There  were  also  fifteai  sus- 
poisianB,  eight  of  which  were  baaed  on  in- 
dfcstments.  Pcntacon  investigators  did  not 
refer  seven  cntnpanies  convicted  of  fraud  to 
debarment  ailthoritiea.  Ttie  Air  Force  fre- 
quently elected  not  to  suspend  indicated 
contractors.  It  waited  nearly  two  and  a  half 
yean  before  lu^iending  Cosmos  Engineer- 
ing after  th^  company  was  indicted  for 
filing  falae  claims,  even  though  the  Air 
Force  had  to  bay  $800,000  to  have  another 
company  do  the  work  Cosmos  faOed  to  do. 
In  May  1981. 1  Portsmouth  Paving,  Ames  St 
Webb.  Contrt4cton  Paving,  Asplialt  Roads 
and  Material]  and  Ashland-Warren  were 
convicted  for  rigging  bids  on  eleven  Navy 
contracts.  The  Navy  waited  up  to  thirteen 
monttis  before  deliarring  the  contractors, 
and  three  of  the  bans  were  eventually  lifted 
"to  promote  aompetition,"  even  though  the 
companies  ha|  been  convicted  of  restricting 
competition  tarough  bid  rigging. 

During  1981J  and  1983,  the  Army  suspend- 
ed only  one  ^ntraetor  without  an  Indict- 
ment, and  that  action  was  lifted  after  a 
month.  Detiahnent  officials  often  didn't 
even  learn  atiout  significant  fraud  cases 
until  reading  about  them  In  the  press. 

Since  1983, 1  suspensions  and  deliarments 
have  increaa4d  significantly.  Suspensions 
rose  from  18f  to  366  In  thoae  same  two 
years.  Even  tlie  Navy,  wtiich  took  the  fewest 
actions  against  fraudulent  contractors  in 
that  period,  more  tlian  doubled  its  suspen- 
sions and  debarments. 

Those  incn^ses  resulted,  at  least  in  part, 
fran  several  Pentagon  initiatives.  After  the 
Inspector  general's  preliminary  findings  cir- 
culated in  tae  Pentagon  in  1983,  then- 
Deputy  Seere^ry  of  Defense  Paul  Thayer 
iaaued  a  memf>randimi  directing  debarment 
offidala  to  suspend  contractors  without  in- 
dictments more  frequently.  His  memo  also 
called  on  those  officials  to  establish  a  closer 
Ip  with  Pentagon  investl- 
tt  authorities  were  told  to 
contractors  within  thirty 
Its  or  convictions,  "wherev- 
appropriate."  Debarment 
staffs  in  the  a^ned  services  and  the  Defense 
Logistics  Ageilcy  (DX.A.),  which  buys  goods 
used  by  all  br4nches  of  the  servicea,  have  in- 
creased. 

The  rise  in  Iftie  number  of  suspensions  and 
debarments  niay  be  more  public  relations 
than  subatanc  e,  however,  reflecting  a  sensi- 
tivity to  taxp  Lyers'  increasing  resistance  to 
spirallng  def « ise  bills  and  revelations  of  de- 
fense contraclor  fraud.  According  to  a  Louis 
Harris  roU  lak  January,  only  0  percent  of 
those  queried  favored  a  hike  in  defense 
spending,  oon  pared  with  80  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary 1980.  m  March,  a  Business  Week/ 
Harris  Poll  fobnd  that  "if  a  defense  contrac- 
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tor  overcharges  the  government."  67  per- 
cent of  those  polled  believe  it  "should  be 
barred  from  getting  other  contracts." 

The  Pentagon  has  responded  with  a 
highly  publicized  but  largely  ineffective 
crackdown  on  major  contractors. 

The  day  General  Electric  was  suspended. 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Verne  Orr  asked 
the  company  for  a  voluntary  $168  million 
repayment  because  of  excess  profits.  Orr 
also  wrote  to  Harry  Gray,  chief  execuUve 
officer  of  United  Technologies,  asking  that 
the  company's  Pratt  &  Whitney  division 
repay  the  government  $40  million  in  excess 
profits.  "National  support  for  building  mili- 
tary strength  has  been  severely  battered  by 
public  perception  that  we  pay  too  much  for 
the  goods  and  services  we  acquire,"  Orr  ex- 
plained. Both  Pratt  A  Whitney  and  General 
Electric  refused. 

On  March  5.  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar 
Weinberger  scored  polnU  with  fraud  watch- 
ers when  he  announced  a  thirty-day  suq>en- 
slon  of  payments  to  General  Dynamics  for 
overhead  costs.  What  he  said  was  leas  im- 
portant than  where  he  said  it— in  a  speech 
to  the  American  Legion  opposing  cuts  in  the 
defense  budget.  Weintierger  told  ttie  Legion- 
naires ttiat  all  contractors  would  have  to 
certify  under  penalty  of  perjury  that  their 
cost  claims  were  legitimate.  The  Pentagon 
subsequently  clarified  Weinberger's  direc- 
tive: division  vice  presidents  would  Iiave  to 
certify  only  tlwt  the  dalms  reflected  their 
"actual  knowledge." 

Pentagon  Inspector  General  Joaeph  Sber- 
ick  made  the  front  page  of  The  New  York 
Times  on  April  34  when  he  told  the  House 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommittee 
tlist  forty-five  of  the  Defense  Department's 
top  100  contractors  were  imder  criminal  in- 
vestigation, raising  the  possiblUty  of  eventu- 
al suspensions.  But  Sherick  has  cried  wolf 
before.  In  July  1984  he  said  fifteen  major 
contractors  would  be  indicted  wlttiin 
months,  and  none  were. 

Sherick  also  recommended  the  debarment 
of  General  Dynamics'  dUef  execuUve  offi- 
cer, David  Lewis,  and  iU  chief  financial  offi- 
cer. Gordon  MacD<HiakL  He  later  urged  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  John  Lehman  to  ban  the 
two  executives,  plus  a  third.  Lehman  re- 
fused to  do  so.  Instead  he  temporarily  sus- 
pended two  divisions  of  General  Dynamics 
from  receiving  new  contracte.  That  action 
will  delay  the  signing  of  a  new  contract  for 
a  Trident  submarine  to  be  built  by  their 
Electric  Boat  division.  The  Connecticut 
ahipyard  is  the  only  one  in  the  country  that 
can  build  the  submarine,  and  Lehman  said 
he  expected  to  lift  the  suspension  shortly  If 
General  Dynamics  is  not  "oonfrontaUonal 
and  litigious"  about  the  settlement. 

Despite  Improvement  in  the  Pentagon's 
record  on  suspensions  and  debarments, 
many  of  the  problems  noted  in  the  Inspec- 
tor General's  report  persist  Detwrmmt  au- 
thorities In  the  Army  still  leam  atiout  sig- 
nificant fraud  cases  in  the  press.  One  Army 
official,  who  asked  not  to  l>e  identified,  saya, 
"There  has  lieen  a  case  or  two  where  we 
tiave  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers."  The 
same  official  says  the  Army  takes  less  time 
ttian  in  the  past  to  suqiend  or  delwr  con- 
tractors after  court  actions  but  not  witliln 
the  tliirty  days  called  for  by  Ttiayer's 
memo.  Deputy  Assistant  Inspector  Qenersl 
Howard  Cox,  the  author  of  the  Inspector 
General's  report,  says  only  the  DX.A.  is 
complying  completely  with  the  Ttiayer  di- 
rective. He  adds  ttiat  a  number  of  contrac- 
tors in  all  tliree  services  merit  suspension 
without  Indictmaits  but  continue  to  do 
business  with  the  Pentagon. 
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Many  debarment  officials  point  out  that 
an  bocnaMm  in  the  number  of  prosecutions 
of  oontfsctors  by  the  Justice  Deportment 
lias  contributed  more  to  the  lilgher  rate  of 
sumensions  and  deliarments  than  anything 
the  Oefenae  Department  has  done.  Last 
year,  tlie  Economic  Crime  C^ouncU  made  de- 
fense procurement  fraud  "one  of  ttie  Justice 
Department's  major  priorities,"  aooording  to 
Donald  Foster,  a  deputy  ciiief  of  the  deport- 
ment's criminal  fraud  section.  In  1082,  the 
Pentagon  and  ttie  Justice  Department  set 
up  the  Defense  Procurement  Fraud  Unit 
(DEPFU).  wailam  Carroll,  who  reviews  all 
DX.A.  actions  sgainst  contractors,  credits 
these  initiatives  for  ttie  inert  aae  in  suspen- 
sions and  debarments.  "The  big  difference  is 
coming  because  of  more  criminal  investiga- 
tions. The  Department  of  Justice  is  commit- 
ting more  reaouroea." 

Becauae  drtMrment  staffs  remain  small 
despite  recent  Increases,  it  Is  easier  to  wait 
for  court  or  grand  Jury  actions  before  send- 
ing out  deliarment  and  suspension  notices. 
Nonettieleas,  this  reliance  on  criminal  pros- 
ecution defeats  tlie  purpose  of  the  "prepon- 
derance of  evidence"  standards,  which 
sliould  make  It  easier  to  establish  wrongdo- 
ing In  a  debarment  or  suspension  proceeding 
than  in  court.  "If  you're  going  to  rely  on  ttie 
Department  of  Justice  to  clean  your  dirty 
laundry."  says  Cox.  "you're  not  going  to  get 
anywhere."  He  adds  that  liis  office  Is 
"hounding"  debarment  authorities  to  issue 
more  suspensions  without  indictments. 

Cox  has  good  reason  not  to  wait  for  Feder- 
al prosecutors  to  clean  up  Pentagon  con- 
tracting. Although  U.S.  attorneys  are  pros- 
ecuting more  procurement  fraud  cases,  they 
had  nowtiere  to  go  but  up.  A  study  In  1981 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
tliat  the  Justice  Department  declined  pros- 
ecution in  over  60  percent  of  the  fraud  cases 
it  reoeh^ed.  Prosecuton  are  reluctant  to  take 
them  because  they  are  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  prove.  A.  Ernest  Fltsgnald,  a  con- 
tract auditor  and  well-known  Pentagon 
whlstlefolower,  notea  ttiat  "low-level  investi- 
gators [in  the  Defense  Departmoit]  regu- 
larly say  that  referral  to  Justkx  Is  the  best 
way  to  kill  an  investigation." 

Debarment  offidala  sometimes  make  the 
circular  argument  that  they  don't  sumend 
or  drtiar  large  oompanies  to  deter  future 
fraud  becauae  ttioae  firms  don't  get  indicted 
or  convicted.  Because  fraud  achemes  by 
large  firms  are  extremely  complicated,  de- 
barment officials  say  they  liave  to  depend 
on  court  actions  to  amaaa  the  evidence  for 
suspmsiona  or  debarments  against  them. 
But  waiting  for  tlie  Justice  I>partment  to 
act  means  little  will  be  done,  given  Its  poor 
track  record  against  major  contractors. 

The  Justice  Department  usually  settles 
out  of  court  with  those  contractors  rather 
than  going  to  trIaL  General  Electric's  guilty 
plea  last  month  is  only  tlie  most  recent  ex- 
ample. Because  of  a  November  1982  agree- 
ment not  to  prosecute  Rockwdl  Interna- 
tional for  allegedly  Ulling  the  space  shutUe 
program  for  nonreimbursable  costs  on  the 
Air  Force's  Global  Positioning  Satellite 
System,  the  department  refused  to  pros- 
ecute when  other  evidence  of  fraud  subse- 
quently came  to  light  Cox  said  that  the 
Justice  Department  failed  to  consult  the  Air 
Force  adequately  in  drawing  up  ttie  settle- 
ment 

Beyond  the  individual  examples  of  weak 
enforcement  there  is  the  institutional 
weakneas  of  DEPFU.  The  unit  was  created 
to  "deter  future  fraud  by  conducting  nation- 
ally significant"  cases  against  corrupt  caa- 
tractors.  Senator  Ctiarles  Orassley  lias  de- 
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nounced  it  in  recent  hearings  for  failing  to 
prosecute  large  contractors.  In  its  three 
years  DEPFU  has  gone  to  court  only  twice. 
and  Grassley  contends  it  prefers  to  enter 
into  lenient  settlements  rather  than  face 
tlie  tilgh-priced  legal  talent  representing  de- 
fense cantractora.  "Their  attitude."  says  a 
staff  member  on  the  committee  conducting 
Grsssley's  investigation,  "is.  Let's  go  for  ttie 
quick  and  easies.  Going  into  ttie  courtroom 
is  a  no-no.  When  faced  with  the  iiotstiot 
downtown  lawyers,  settle." 

Morris  Sflventeln,  who  heads  the  unit 
contends  tliat  his  attorneys  tiave  settled 
most  cases  out  of  court  because  "there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  an  ironclad  trial."  He  says 
ttiat  proving  a  contractor  lias  acted  "with 
intent"  rather  tlian  by  "mistake  or  Inad- 
vertence" is  far  more  difficult  ttian  critics 
maintain  "A  prosecutor  has  to  believe  lie 
will  prevaU.  He  has  to  lielieve  beyond  a  rea- 
sonstile  doubt  ttiat  ttie  contractor  tias  no 
good-faith  position  at  aU." 

Grassley  responds  that  prosecuting  major 
esses  would  deter  large  contractors  from  de- 
frauding the  government  "In  theory,  the 
fraud  unit  is  a  powerful  dub  against  defense 
fraud.  In  practice,  it  is  more  akin  to  a  tlys- 
watter.  My  concern  Is  that  the  contractors 
know  it  especially  the  big  ones,  and  they>e 
laughing  aU  the  way  to  the  Treasury." 

Ultimately,  the  services  arent  interested 
In  using  the  Justice  Department  to  debar 
major  contractors.  The  largest  Pentagon 
supplier  prosecuted  by  DEPFU  has  been  the 
Sperry  Corporation,  wtiieb  in  1983  pleaded 
guOty  to  three  f dony  charges  of  falsifying 
$335,000  in  biUs  to  the  Air  Force.  In  return 
for  $850,000  in  fines  and  'WiMg—  and  the 
purdiaae  of  a  $1  mlllian  oonputer  system  to 
keep  Sperrys  labor  bills  in  order,  all 
charges  were  dropped.  Federal  District 
Caait  Judge  MDes  Lofd  dwioimced  the  aet- 
tlement  as  "unoaaadoaalfle."  "Tbeyte 
charging  welfare  ehiselen  sad  tbeyYe  gi^ng 
to  JaO  for  $40  ehisds  or  $300.  Here  goes  sev- 
eral himdred  *tn*iwanfl  dollars,  and  no  indi- 
vidual is  rfsponsihle  for  it  It  dissppean 
into  the  de^,  daik  recesses  of  corporate 
power." 

Even  If  the  unit  liad  obtained  a  ooovlc- 
tion,  the  Air  Force  would  not  have  i^frtH 
Sperry.  Irm  Kemp,  who  heads  the  Air  Force 
debarment  and  suspension  board,  said  ttiat 
eariy  in  the  settlement  negotiations  the 
service  made  It  dear  to  DEPFU  that  it  had 
no  Interest  in  cutting  off  Sperry's  $1.4  ba- 
llon in  Pentagon  Iwstneas.  "It  serves  no 
useful  purpoae  to  debar  Sperry,  if  they  can 
lie  determined  a  remcmaltile  contnetOT,"  lie 
said. 

Howard  Cox  and  Richard  Kaake,  counad 
for  tlw  DX.A.,  point  to  the  aettlement 
reached  with  National  Semiconductor  In 
August  1984  as  a  modd  of  how  the  Penta- 
gon can  deter  fraud  without  debarring 
major  contractors.  The  company,  indicted 
for  falsifying  test  daU  for  mierodilpa,  held 
out  against  a  settlement  "They  tried  to  get 
cute  with  us,"  says  Cox.  When  the  agency 
made  good  on  a  threat  to  suspend  the  com- 
pany, an  agreement  was  signed.  The  firm 
agreed  to  pay  the  oosU  of  Identifying  the 
faulty  computer  chips.  Several  employees 
were  shifted  to  nondefense  work,  and  the 
company  formed  an  Independent  office  to 
numltor  quaUty  on  defense  products. 

Defending  the  agreement  Kaake  «•»■«"««'< 
that  a  National  Semioooductor  vice  pred- 
dent  tiad  been  fired.  That  action  would 
deter  executives  at  other  f«w«r»»it»«  he 
argued.  If  the  DJL-A.  had  debarred  tlie  firm 
after  all  the  conceasians  it  made,  Kaake 
maintained,  "we  would  lie  cutthig  off  our 
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now  to  aplte  our  face.  Tbe  vice  president  for 
quality  — utmicc  loit  hta  Job.  Every  vice 
president  for  quality  aiinnce  knowi  tliat 
iM'a  rfsponatble  for  the  product.  Wbo'a 
toinc  to  hire  him  now?"  No  one  haa  ta  Na- 
tional Semiconduetta-  aayi  the  vice  presi- 
dent ia  atm  on  the  Job. 

Before  IMS.  amall  oontracton  cuflty  of 
criminal  conduct  routinely  escaped  aanc- 
tiofM  becanae  the  Fantacon  aimply  didn't 
care  If  it  dealt  with  diabonest  ftrma.  SmaU 
contractors  now  can  evade  suspoision  if 
they  are  tlie  only  aouroe  for  an  item.  Ira 
Kemp  nys  he  recently  decided  not  to  ban 
Alpha  Industries  after  a  company  manager 
was  Indicted  for  attempted  brlbwy.  opting 
Inatead  for  a  aetUement  in  wlilch  the  com- 
pany fired  tbe  manager  and  paid  a  fine. 

The  company  ia  the  sole  aouroe  of  high- 
tech  electrical  equipment  used  In  B-1  bomb- 
en  and  F-l«  fighters.  That  fact  had  "abao- 
lutely  not"  affected  his  dedston.  Kemp  in- 
sists. But  last  year  tbe  Air  Voroe  banned  a 
company  that  was  not  a  aole«Niroe  suppli- 
er, for  essentially  tbe  aame  offense.  Electro- 
Methods,  which  competes  with  Pratt  A 
Whitney  for  spars'iwrts  contracts,  wss 
briefly  suspoided  when  its  owner,  Albert 
Stanger,  waa  indicted  for  bribery.  The  sus- 
pension waa  lifted  when  Stanger  disassoci- 
ated himself  from  the  firm's  management. 

Debarring  the  head  of  a  major  defense 
firm  mi^t  be  the  best  deterrent  against 
fraud  at  the  Pentagon's  disposal,  given  its 
dependence  on  large  contractors.  Debarring 
the  head  of  General  Dynamics  instead  of 
the  corporation  might  have  deterred  fraud 
by  other  large  supplios.  And  while  Lewis, 
who  is  67,  could  have  concluded  that  crime 
paid  rather  well  in  his  case,  his  successor, 
knowing  he  would  be  hit  with  such  a  stem 
penalty,  might  avoid  sharp  practices.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Navy  aquandered  the  chance 
when  it  decided  to  hold  up  General  Dynam- 
ics' contracts  temporarily.  The  next  day, 
Lewis  announced  he  would  retire  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  timing  suggested  that  the 
Navy  had  forced  Lewis  out.  In  fact.  General 
Dynamics  had  lnf(»med  the  Navy  of  Lewis' 
impending  retirement  several  days  before 
liBhman  tanpoaed  sanctions  on  the  company. 
Moreover,  Lewis  told  Tbe  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch last  year  that  he  had  intended  to 
retire— before  the  allegations  against  Gener- 
al Dynamics  began  making  headlines. 

As  long  as  the  Defense  Department 
awards  a  majority  of  cmtracts  to  a  few 
aooroea  without  competition,  the  Pentagon 
wiU  invariably  choose  deterring  the  Rus- 
sians over  deterring  friuid. 

The  choice  needn't  be  so  starts  If  more 
than  one  contractor  were  to  produce  each  of 
the  major  weapons  systems,  h«^"«"g  the 
supplier  wouldn't  mean  >»»»»«it«g  the  system. 
Dual-source  contracts  Increase  ccmipetltlon 
and  often  bring  prices  down.  If  used  widely, 
they  would  also  insure  that  no  firm  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  Defense  Department  that  it 
effectively  has  a  license  to  steal. 

The  Pentagon  iant  likely  to  change  the 
present  system  any  time  soon,  however.  In 
IMl,  Congress  requested  that  the  Defense 
Department  award  contracts  to  more  than 
one  company  whenever  possible.  So  little 
was  achieved  by  that  request  that  the 
Senate  voted  last  month  to  require  the  Pen- 
tagon to  use  at  least  two  sources  for  all  con- 
tracts unless  the  additional  source  would  in- 
crease costs.  Ironically,  one  of  the  few 
major  dual-source  contracts  engineered  by 
the  Pentagon  was  to  General  Electric  The 
Defense  Department  funded  the  company's 
research  and  development  for  an  engine  to 
conpete  against  Pratt  it  Whitney's  F-100. 
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and  theh  split  the  engine  contract  between 
the  two  pompanies. 

Clearttr.  the  Pentagon  should  chooae  to 
adopt  the  Northnv  Corporation's  F-ao 
fighter  Jet  If  It  wants  to  get  serious  about 
competitive  producti<»i.  not  Just  competitive 
bidding.  Northrop  offers  the  F-M  for  $4 
million  less  per  airplane  than  the  rival  F-16 
fighter,  built  by  the  notorious  General  Dy- 
namics. Tbe  Air  Force  is  reportedly  consid- 
ering mWdng  Northrop  a  second  source  on 
fighter  Contracts. 

Unforiunately,  the  Pentagon's  penchant 
for  sopUstlcated  weapons  will  make  many 
dual-soiyve  contracts  more  expensive  than 
single-sttirce  ones.  Having  one  company 
buHd  100  B-1  bombers  is  often  cheaper  than 
having  itwo  companies  build  fifty  each. 
Thus,  unless  the  Pentagon  changes  its  stra- 
tegic thpiklng  to  favor  a  large  force  of  rela- 
tively simple  and  more  reliable  weapons  pro- 
duced m  large  quantities  that  bring  down 
unit  cow,  it  wiU  frequently  be  cheaper  to 
do  bua^ess  with  one  crooked  oonteactor 
than  w^  two  or  three  relatively  honest 
ones. 

Once  fhe  Pentagon  diversifies  Its  contract- 
ing ranlfe  (you  probably  wont  live  to  see  the 
day),  it  could  implement  a  policy  of  Mutual- 
ly Assufed  Debarment  (MAD).  Debarment 
rules  colUd  be  rewritten  to  describe  speciflc 
offense*  that  would  result  in  suspension  or 
debarment  of  the  offoiding  corporate  divi- 
sion. The  work,  and  the  workers  of  a  fraud- 
ulent fl^m,  could  be  transferred  to  another 
supplier^  Contractors  would  understand 
that  th^y  would  be  brought  low  at  the 
bottom  line  for  certain  transgressions.  And 
the  Pentagon  would  know  It  had  no  choice 
but  to  retaliate  swiftly  and  decisively 
against  first  strikes  at  the  public  treasury.* 


conohessman  william  h. 
natcher's  talented  UTER- 
aryipamily 
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•  Mr.  |:ONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ex- 
tensioii  of  Remarks  I  submitted  yes- 
terday Iregarding  the  book  written  by 
Louise !  Murphy,  the  daughter  of  our 
dlstlng^ilahed  colleague.  William  H. 
Naxchk.  inadvertently  did  not  include 
the  boik  review  I  had  intended  to  be 
I  would  ask  that  the  entire 
of  Remarks,  Including  the 
book  i^ew.  be  resubmitted  for  the 

RgCORll. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  all  of  whom  hold  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  William  H. 
Natch^r.  in  high  esteem,  as  do  I.  a 
recent  accomplishment  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Louise  Murphy.  She  Is  the  author 
of  a  novel,  published  recently,  that 
has  reqeived  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  tftle  of  the  book  is  "The  Sea 
Within,"  published  by  OJ>.  Putnam's 
Sons.  0  r  New  York  City.  It  is  described 
in  the  [book  review  that  I  am  submit- 
ting t*  be  reprinted  as  "Kentucky 
Gothic,"  a  book  that  "grabs  you  on 
page  1  and  keeps  grabbing  you  with  its 
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urns  and  twists  in  style, 
e." 
this  book  notable  on  its 
IS  the  review  makes  clear, 
but  it  IS  also  notable  because  it  demon- 
strates a  second  generation  of  literary 
talent.  Our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  has  kept  a  detailed 
diary  ever  sfnce  he  came  to  the  House 
of  RepresattaUves,  some  32  years  ago. 
When  he  allows  it  to  be  published.  I 
predict  it  will  become  a  landmark, 
serving  as  a  source  and  insight  into 
the  decades  it  spans  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come,  much  like  such  famous 
works  as  the  Samual  Pepys  Diaries. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  pro4id  of  his  daughter,  and  we 
are  proud  of  him  and  his  entire  family. 
In  the  hMith  area  that  Bill  and  I 
spend  a  lot  |  of  time  on,  we  hear  a  lot 
about  herit^mty. 

It's  clear  tiiat  Bill  has  passed  his  lit- 
erary talendon  to  his  daughter,  and  he 
can  JusUf iaoly  feel  proud  about  it 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  and  all  who 
read  these  nemaito,  to  read  the  review 
that  I  am  submitting  to  be  reprinted, 
and  then  tolgo  out  and  buy  the  book.  I 
hope  the  cqairman  will  autograph  my 
copy.  I 

Ska  WrTRm 


"The  Sea 
and  keeps 
turns  and 

Louise  Ml 
serious 
and  her  life 
a  large  p[ 
ounce  of  self  ■ 

Ludicrous, 
off-beat, 
KentudEy 
words  to 


(By  Wade  Hall) 
tithin"  grabs  you  on  page  one 
ling  you  with  Its  unexpected 
In  style,  story  and  tone. 
's  Camllle  Carpenter  is  a 
who  looks  on  the  world 
with  skepticism.  Irony  and 
of  zaniness— and  without  an 
Mty. 

|grotesque.   hilarious,    absurd, 
cinematic,    surreal    .  .  . 
It's  hard  to  find  the  right 
Ibe  the  original  woric  dis- 
played In  thlai  nujor  flrst  novel. 

The  track  record  of  Camllle,  39,  Is  a  string 
of  also-rans— per  Kentucky  girlhood,  her  18- 
year  marriagf,  her  Job  at  a  nursery  school, 
her  desire  to  jget  pregnant,  her  friendships, 
her  aq>irati(^  to  be  a  dog.  a  whale  and  an 
ocean  swimmer.  "All  of  it."  she  confesses, 
"was  faOure 


behind  me  like  piles  of 

fact,  a  sl^  suicidal  woman 

San  Randaco  and  her  un- 

money-ofasessed  husband 

nights  of  fun  every  week 

Journal  the  other  five." 

that  Camllle  needs  requires 

recon- 


dunginthe 

Camllle  is. 
when  she  fli 
faithful, 
who  wants 
and  the  Wall 
The  healing  iuiai  i 
memory,  diaqovery,  understanding, 
dilation  and,  Onally,  acceptance. 

This  is  the  route  she  travels  when  she  re- 
turns hcnne  vp  Toms  Creek,  Ky.,  sets  up  a 
squatter's  teat  on  the  cemetery  plot  her 
grandfather  left  her  and  begins  her  arduous 
climb  to  a  he4lthy  life.  It  is  a  tr^  that  leads 
to  an  exploration  of  herself,  her  family  and 
her  sex— wit  1  historical  Interludes  that 
broaden  the  xnrel's  scope  and  intensify  its 
themes  with  <  Umactlc  episodes  taken  mostly 
from  KentucI  y  and  regional  history. 

(Ms.  Muzpt  y,  a  native  of  Bowling  Green, 
is  a  daughter' of  VS.  Rep.  William  Natcher 
of  Kentucky's  Second  District.) 

Like  Dantefs  Journey  to  light,  Camllle's 
way  leads  do^  m  before  It  can  start  up.  And 
like  MelvUle'ii  Ishmael.  she  begins  her  re- 
generation wfth  a  temporary  death:  "Not 
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suicide.  Just  a  stepping  out  of  life  and  be- 
coming an  observer."  During  a  summer  in 
her  cemetery  home  near  the  Barren  River, 
however,  she  ceases  to  be  "a  foreigner  In  my 
own  hometown." 

Her  observing  soon  leads  to  Involvement, 
with  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  the 
present  and  the  past:  her  drunken,  raging 
father  who  froae  to  death  in  the  henhouse 
doorway:  her  great  aunt  Nell,  who  believes 
an  old  act  of  secret  incest  has  cursed  the 
family  and  even  made  Camllle  barren;  her 
teen-age  cousin  Dinah,  who  has  been  gang- 
raped  by  six  boys  who  tied  her  to  a  car  lift, 
and  Pearl,  for  six  years  her  black  surrogate 
mother  "who  poured  her  training  Into  me  as 
If  I  were  a  pitcher  and  she  the  water  of 
life." 

c:amllle  takes  a  lover— rather,  a  sex  part- 
ner—Tom Church,  an  entrepreneur  and 
builder,  a  man  of  quick  profits  and  quick, 
sex,  a  man  who  rapes  people  and  land.  But 
what  can  one  expect  from  a  man  whose 
mother's  rise  to  prominence  in  Toms  Creek 
as  a  beauty  shop  operator  was  financed  by 
money  made  in  Louisville  as  a  weekend 
prostitute? 

Tom  Church  Is  simply  one  more  example 
of  perverted  human  relaticmahips  that  cause 
people  to  rape  each  other  and  then  go  out 
and  rape  the  earth  that  sustains  them. 

Camllle.  however,  paints  us  no  utitning 
heroes  or  dsrk  villains— not  her  husband, 
nor  her  lover,  not  her  father,  not  even  the 
personages  of  tUstory.  Perhaps  "The  Sea 
Within"  is  a  feminist  novel,  though  it  is  not 
strident  or  sexist. 

Although  Camllle  associates  life  with  the 
female  and  death  with  the  male,  she  admits 
that  women  are  often  the  silent  (or  willing) 
partners  (or  victims)  in  destruction  and  that 
both  men  and  wnnen  contain  creative  and 
destructive  impulses.  Her  odyasey  of  rebirth 
is  flUed  not  only  with  trauma  but  with 
sudden  bright  epiphanies  that  lead  to  ac- 
ceptance of  her  sad  failure  of  a  father  and 
his  love  for  her. 

The  final,  life-giving  revelation  occurs  un- 
derground, where  "I  fell  In  love  with  my 
own  mother  In  the  dark  of  a  cave  37  years 
after  she  had  died  and  left  me  to  live  in  the 
world  without  her." 

Indeed,  the  book  Is  about  orphans— the 
state  Into  which  everyone  Is  bom.  At  Ca- 
mllle learns,  maturity  and  health  A»n\n.wiA 
the  development  of  loving  relationships, 
with  people  and  everything  else.  Some 
people  learn  to  be  tiom  again  into  "families" 
that  love  and  nurture  each  other. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  a  true  family 
will  be  formed,  consisting  of  CsmUle,  now 
pregnant  (though  she  doesn't  know  whether 
her  lover  or  her  husband),  her  elderly 
barren  Aunt  Nell  and  Cousin  Dinah,  who 
has  drowned  her  baby  in  the  nearby  river— 
the  ambiguous  river  of  life  and  NtiHism  and 
now  death,  the  river  "eternal  and  terrify- 
ing." 

The  ambiguity  and  terror  and  t>eauty  of 
nature  and  human  nature  are  further  ex- 
plored in  Ms.  Murphy's  lyrically  composed 
interchapters.  From  the  doomed  love  of 
Rachel  and  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  violent 
fury  of  Kentucky's  Ophan  Brigade  and  the 
Battle  of  Perryvllle  during  the  Civil  War, 
from  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Jacob  and 
Leah  to  the  gruesome  narrative  of  Jenny 
Wiley's  Indian  captivity,  from  the  Cherokee 
Trail  of  Tears  to  the  Serpent  Mound  In 
Ohio— these  prose  poems  provide  the  histor- 
ical counterpoint  for  the  experiences  of  Ca- 
mllle's life. 

Such  seemingly  unrelated  chunks  of  histo- 
ry have  been  ingested,  digested  and  synthe- 
sized to  bear  directly  on  her  rebirth. 
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Finally,  a  woman  caught  in  the  general 
sadness  of  human  life  and  the  particular 
sadness  of  her  own  life  realises  that  she  who 
was  an  orphan  is  an  orphan  no  mote.  And 
the  sea.  which  almost  drowned  her  in  the 
beginning.  Is  now  a  sea  within  her  womb,  a 
aea  which  contains  and  sustains  new  life 

This  is  a  wise  book  that  deserves  careful, 
deliberate  reading  and  reflection. 

(Wade  Hall  Is  a  profeasor  of  English  at 
Bellarmlne  College  in  Louisville.)* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSOR.  J.  PATRICK 
CARROLL-ABBINO 


HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRICELU 

OPMXW  JXaSET 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEmATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  11. 198S 
•  Mr.  TORRICELLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  qjecial  man  and 
his  humanitarian  accomplishments. 
For  40  years.  Msgr.  J.  Patridt  Carroll- 
Abbing  has  helped  homeless  (dilldren 
in  Italy.  Not  only  has  he  provided  a 
home  for  them,  but  he  has  shown 
them  a  way  of  life.  Througli  the  cre- 
ation of  youth  communities  called 
Boys'  Town.  Carroll  has  spread  his 
good  will  throughout  Italy. 

Monsignor  Carroll  has  been  provid- 
ing service  to  the  homeless  since 
World  War  n.  With  the  blessing  of 
Pope  Pius  III,  his  wortt  began  in  1944 
throtigh  aid  to  refugees  and  orphans 
of  the  war.  The  young  vl(;tlms  rapidly 
consolidated  around  Carroll,  forming  a 
close  knit  family  resembling  a  father 
and  his  sons.  By  August  1945.  the 
group  had  expanded  to  approximately 
200  boys.  The  Pope  encouraged  Car- 
roll to  establish  an  organized  ctunmu- 
nity  for  the  children.  He  responded  by 
cmting  the  first  Boys'  Town  at  Civi- 
tavecchia. Italy. 

Carroll  continued  his  valuable  serv- 
ice after  the  war  by  supporting  ever 
greater  numbers  of  children.  Today, 
six  more  Boys'  Towns  have  been 
added.  The  Boys'  Town  netwoi^  now 
provides  aid  for  2.000  boj^  in  seven  lo- 
cations. 

Although  the  children  have  received 
much  from  the  direct  efforts  of  Car- 
roll, most  of  what  they  acquire  from 
the  program  is  derived  from  the 
system  he  set  up.  Carroll  devised  Boys' 
Town  to  be  a  scaled  down  replica  of 
the  outside  world.  The  children  of 
Boys'  Town  pride  themselves  in  the 
fact  that  they  run  their  whole  village. 
Through  a  system  of  self-government, 
consisting  of  a  mayor,  a  governing  as- 
sembly, and  a  court  of  Justice,  rules 
are  made  and  uphelcL  The  rules  ap- 
plied to  society  in  Boys'  Town  are 
much  akin  to  adult  lifestyle.  The  chil- 
dren earn  money— Boys'  Town  curren- 
cy—by working  in  stores.  This  money 
is  stored  in  Boys'  Town  banks,  earn  in- 
terest and  is  used  to  pay  rent  and  buy 
books. 

It  is  evident  that  through  Boys' 
Town.  Monsignor  Carroll  has  helped 
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prepare  his  boys  for  later  life.  He  has 
tried  to  impress  upon  them  a  worii 
ethic  of  honest  competition.  Carroll 
does  not  believe  in  the  ill-fated  myth 
that  kids  today  are  no  good.  He  Is  con- 
vinced that  througli  love,  commit- 
ment, and  a  challenge,  they  wiU  re- 
spond welL  Children  have  been  taken 
into  Boys'  Town  with  problems  as  seri- 
ous as  drug  addicticm.  Soon  after  arriv- 
ing, the  problem  disappears.  Carroll 
explains  this  by  saying  that  kids  take 
drugs  because  life  has  no  value  to 
them.  At  Boys'  Town,  they  find  mean- 
ing to  their  life. 

On  Thursday,  June  27,  1985.  the 
New  Jersey  FHends  of  Boys'  Towns  of 
Italy  are  sponsoring  a  fund  raiser  to 
raise  money  for  Monsignor  Carroll's 
efforts  to  help  the  homeless  boys  in 
Italy.  The  compassionate  understand- 
ing of  the  problons  of  Italian  children 
is  something  to  be  commended  and 
emulated.  Through  the  leadership  of 
Monsignor  Carroll  and  the  support  of 
his  New  Jersey  Mends.  I  am  convinced 
that  underprivileged  children  in  Italy 
have  a  place  to  turn  now  and  in  the 
future.* 


TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  FOR  THE 
GENIUS  AT  MENSA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OPmWTOBK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  repbesertatives 

Tuesday,  June  11.  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  maiits  the  25th  anniversary  of 
American  MENSA.  Ltd..  a  nonprofit 
organization  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  gift  of 
intelligence  on  behalf  of  the  public 
good  and  the  enrichment  of  MENSA 
whose  members  are  people  in  or  above 
the  98th  percentile  on  standardized  in- 
telligence tests. 

With  its  headquarters  located  in  my 
district  in  Brooklyn.  MENSA's  contri- 
bution to  society  is  threefold:  First,  to 
conduct  research  in  psychology  and 
social  science;  second,  to  identify, 
foster,  and  promote  human  intelli- 
gence; and  third,  to  enhance  social 
contact  among  its  members.  Further- 
more, MENSA  coordinates  a  founda- 
tion to  undertake  education  and  re- 
search projects  whfle  administering 
scholarships  to  gifted  students. 

MENSA's  national  membership  has 
blossomed  to  50.000  and  the  organiza- 
tion has  expanded  considerably  its 
educational,  research,  and  intellectual 
endeavors.  We  must  applaud  the  ef- 
forts MENSA  has  made  and  the 
growth  it  has  experienced. 

An  extremely  diverse  group  of 
people.  MENSA  members  are  corpo- 
rate executives,  firemen,  housewives, 
professors,  high  school  students,  and 
others.  The  one  stipulation  for  mem- 
bership is  that  the  person  must  score 
within  the  highest  2  percent  on  stand- 
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anUzed  IQ  examinations.  Age,  sex. 
race,  wealth,  and  relldon  are  irrele- 
vant facto  criteria  in  the  membership 
process. 

Founded  in  1945  by  two  English  bar- 
risters. MENSA  emerged  in  America  in 
1961.  and  as  Sander  Rubin,  former 
chairman  of  American  iSESSA  ex- 
plained. "MENSA  has  no  overall  politi- 
cal, religious,  or  social  dogma." 

While  we  pause  to  acknowledge  the 
great  strides  MENSA  has  taken,  it  is 
important  to  look  to  the  future  as 
well.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  this  ex- 
tremely worthwhile  organization.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HEROISM  OP 
GEORGE  ROBERTS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

ornw  jKssxr 

m  THZ  HOUSX  OF  RXPRXSXNTATtVKS 

Tvesday.  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  the  time  today  to  honor 
and  thank  a  dedicated  public  servant 
from  a  south  Jersey  community  whose 
quick  thinking  and  knowledge  of  first- 
aid  procedures  saved  the  life  of  a  13- 
month-old  baby.  George  Roberts,  a 
police  dispatcher  for  the  borough  of 
Pitman  in  Gloucester  County,  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  think  and  act 
quickly  and  calmly  in  a  crisis  situation. 
These  are  qualities  that  are  essential 
in  law  enforcement  and  public  safety. 
and  George  Roberts'  actions  are  a 
positive  reflection  of  Pitman's  well- 
trained  police  department. 

George  Roberts  is  the  epitome  of  a 
public  servant  and  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  Pitman  Police  Department  and 
the  borough  of  Pitman.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Rbcori)  an  article  from  the  Cou- 
rier-Post of  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  detailing 
George  Roberts'  llfesaving  actions. 

[From  the  Courier-Post,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ, 
May  30, 19U] 

Promi  Bicoica  Lmum  as  Omcsa  Saves 

Chokirc  Babt 

(By  Jeffrey  Bramnlck) 

PmtAii.— When  police  dispatcher  George 
RobertB  got  the  call,  he  knew  he  had  to 
calm  the  nervous  mother  and  keep  her  on 
the  line. 

Dottle  Pnitzmah'8  toddler  was  choking 
and  turning  blue,  and  the  mother  was  very 
nervous,  Roberts  said. 

It  was  just  before  7  pjn.  last  Friday  when 
Mre.  Prutxman's  13-month-old  son,  Eric, 
began  choking  on  some  piaa  crust  he  bad 
Just  been  fed.  Mrs.  Prutzman  said  last  night. 

"We  turned  him  upside  down  and  hit  him 
on  the  back  for  a  good  minute,  but  It  didn't 
help." 

"Nothing  was  working.  He  was  turning 
blue  and  I  started  getting  panicky  so  I 
called  the  police." 

Roberts  calmed  her,  dispatched  safety  of- 
ficer Sgt.  Charles  Walker  to  the  family's 
home  on  Pitman  Avenue  and  then  gave  Mrs. 
Prutzman  Instructions  over  the  telephone 
on  an  anti-choking  technique. 

Mrs.  Prutzman  relayed  the  instructions  to 
her  husband  Richard,  who  held  the  chQd. 
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"He  «M  trying  to  cry,  but  he  couldn't  be- 
cause he  couldn't  breathe,"  she  said. 

"He  was  Just  silent." 

Roberts  told  Mrs.  Prutsman  to  turn  the 
baby  odto  his  back  and  strike  him  with 
three  fifgers  in  between  the  nipples  on  his 
chest.     ! 

That  did  It. 

Eric  coughed  up  the  food  Just  as  Walker, 
who  Is  aiCPR  (Cardlo  Pulmonary  Resuscita- 
tion) instructor,  walked  in  the  door.  It  was 
Walker  who  had  taught  Roberts  CPR  and 
anti^:hocking  maneuvers. 

"They  were  here  in  a  minute.  I  can't  be- 
lieve hotr  fast  they  got  here,"  Mrs.  Prutz- 
man said. 

She  said  Walker  looked  at  the  baby  and 
spent  about  20  minutes  teaching  the  couple 
a  numbs-  of  maneuvers  to  stop  choking. 

"They  really  helped  us  a  lot.  We  bought 
each  of  them  roses  that  night,"  Mrs.  Prutz- 
man said. 

She  aad  her  husband  also  asked  that  the 
officers  receive  letters  of  commendation 
from  the  borough. 

Roberls,  who  is  due  to  renew  his  CPR  cer- 
tUicatioi  in  a  month,  said  he  was  glad  the 
tralnlngpaid  off. 

"I  always  like  helping  a  litUe  kid.  I've  got 
three  of  my  own." 

Eric  is  the  Prutzman'  only  child. 

"He's  the  only  one  we'll  ever  have,"  Mrs. 
Prutzman  said.  "The  help  we  got  was  Just 
excellenf."* 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PENKSYLVAMIA 

iH  tAz  house  of  representatives 

I  Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  able  to  stand  before 
my  colleagues  today  to  draw  our  Na- 
tion's attention  to  the  very  worthwhile 
cause  ^t  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
Today,  i  at  6  p.m.,  an  interdenomina- 
tional 0rayer  service  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  held  at  the  Shrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  by 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems.  They 
hope  ti>  speak  in  one  common  and 
united  (voice  to  petition  God  to  help 
man  to  work  for  the  noble  goal  of 
peace.  The  Middle  East  is  a  patchwork 
quilt  of  different  cultures  and  differ- 
ent religions,  and  tonight's  prayer 
service  reflects  that  diversity. 

This  service  promises  to  be  an  uplift- 
ing and  ennobling  experience.  The 
time  of  killing  and  hatred  has  gone  on 
too  long.  The  time  for  talking  and 
working  out  differences  has  been  too 
long  in  coming.  Perhaps  this  service 
will  be  an  example  to  the  diverse  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  East,  to  show  them 
that  tliey  too  can  work  together,  and 
that  thjey  too  can  talk.  Perhaps  it  will 
remind  them  that  no  matter  what 
word  they  use  for  God.  and  no  matter 
how  tl^ey  pay  Him  homage,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  never  underestimate 
the  need  for  His  guidance. 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  Important  first 
step  itt  the  peace  process.  Before 
people  can  sit  down  and  talk  together, 
they  n^ust  gain  respect  for  one  an- 
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other  and  ^evelop  a  basis  for  trust. 
Praying  together  is  an  admirable  be- 
ginning. I  hope  that  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  service  will  take  time  to  re- 
flect at  6  p.m.  today  on  the  problems 
in  the  Middle  East  and  offer  a  private 
prayer  for  the  success  of  this  attempt 
to  develop  mutual  trust  and  respect.* 


PATE^ 


LAW  IN  SPACE 


HON.  ROfibtT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCOHSIR 
Uf  THZ  BO  (7SE  OF  RCPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesfiay,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  ihtroducing  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  U.S.  patent  law 
to  activities  aboard  American  vehicles 
in  outer  space.  The  bUl  is  derived  from 
section  7  of  HR.  1714.  section  107.  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministrationj  [NASA]  Authorization 
Act  of  1985.INASA  has  suggested  that 
greater  certainty  in  the  application  of 
patent  law  to  activities  in  outer  space 
would  enhuce  the  commercialization 
of  space.  NASA  argues  that  absent 
clear  statutory  treatment  of  this  issue 
investors  li^  the  space  shuttle  and 
future  space  stations  or  platforms  will 
be  discouraged  from  pursuing  commer- 
cial utilization  of  space. 

The  origirjal  NASA  request  of  inclu- 
sion of  an  amendment  in  its  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  deleted  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology— in  part- 
due  to  uncertainty  about  the  effective 
date  provision.  In  cooperation  with 
our  sister  committee,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  further  develop 
this  importafit  legislative  suggestion. 

This  bill  simply  states  that  activities 
which  occuii  in  outer  space  aboard  a 
U.S.  vehicle  {shall  be  treated  as  if  they 
occiured  wilt^iin  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  the  U.S.  patent  law.  With- 
out the  guidance  of  clear  judicial 
precedent  o^  this  question,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  I  with  certainty  what  the 
ctirrent  law  ps  on  this  subject.  The  in- 
formed opiiiion  of  various  academic 
and  industrial  patent  law  experts  is 
that  the  bill  merely  restates  current 
law.  For  thi^  reason  the  changes  made 
by  the  proposal  apply  to  current  pat- 
ents. Nothing  in  the  bill  is  intended  to 
affect  any  pending  cases. 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  is  a  modest 
attempt  to  ihiprove  American  intellec- 
tual propertiy  law.  It  is  my  hope  that 
interested  parties  will  carefully  exam- 
ine this  measure  and  submit  their 
comments  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Civil  Liberties  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  of  the  Conomittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  2137  B  Raybum 
House  Offii«  Building.  Washington, 
DC  20515.  (Telephone  (202)  225- 
3926).* 
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GETTING  A  PERCENTAGE  OP 
HOLLYWOOD'S  ACTION-JIM 
WIATT,  WHO  PUTS  REEL 
DEAUS  TOGETHER 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OPCAUPOUriA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tueaday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Washington 
Post  ran  an  article  about  a  long-time 
friend  of  mine,  Jim  Wiatt. 

Jimmy  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
and  respected  agents  in  Hollywood.  He 
was  also  known  as  one  of  the  finest  po- 
litical operatives  in  the  State  when  he 
worked  for  former  Senator  John 
Timney. 

I  commend  the  Post's  article  to  my 
colleagues   attention  and  ask   unani- 
mous  consent   to   include   it   in   the 
Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  26,  1985] 

OcmilG     A     PlHCail'I'AGI     OP     HOU.TWOOD'8 

AcnoH— Jnt    WiATT,    Who    Puts    Rkkl 
Deals  TocETHBt 

(By  Paul  Attanasio) 

Los  AifGKLKS.— "Stars  come  and  go,"  says 
the  Wise  Old  Man  of  Hollywood.  "Only 
agents  last  forever." 

You  will  never  see  them  on  the  marquee, 
or  even  in  a  movie's  credits.  Yet  in  Holly- 
wood, the  art  form  is  The  Deal,  and  the  art- 
ists are  the  agents  who,  through  an  endless 
round  of  breakfasts  at  the  Polo  Lounge  and 
dinners  at  Morton's,  wheedle,  cajole,  tease, 
trick,  persuade  and  bullyrag  the  studios  into 
making  movies  for  their  clients. 

Which,  on  each  fine  Los  Angeles  day,  is 
what  Jim  Wiatt  does  for  a  living. 

"So  how's  biz,  bowaaah?"  Wiatt  says  into 
the  telephone.  On  the  other  end  is  a  produc- 
er looking  for  a  screen  writer.  "You  want  to 
get  somebody  before  the  strike,  don't  you? 
What  are  you  really  looking  for?  Uh  huh. 
And  you  need  somebody  who  can  go  fast. 
Well,  let  me  see  if  I  can  think  of  somebody 
good  for  you." 

Ma  BeU's  styrene  crescent  is  Jim  Wiatt's 
horn  of  plenty.  Last  summer,  it  rang  for 
him  and  his  colleagues  at  International  Cre- 
ative Management  (ICM),  Hlldy  Gottleib 
and  president  Jeff  Berg.  It  was  Paramount 
calling  to  say  yes,  they  would  like  to  sweet- 
en client  Eddie  Murphy's  exclusive  deal,  and 
yes,  the  agency's  commission  would  be  an 
estimated  $1.5  million. 

Dark,  blunt  of  feature  and  sharp  of  dress, 
the  38-year-old  Wiatt  might  be  cast  as  one 
of  those  suave  villains  In  a  James  Bond 
movie,  until  he  opens  his  mouth  and  lets 
loose  in  the  high,  cheery  voice  of  a  third 
baseman  whose  upbeat  yalOUty  keeps  the 
pitcher's  blood  pumping.  An  L.A  native 
with  a  stable  of  Texas  clients,  he  addresses 
everyone  as  "bowaaah"  ("boy"  in  Texan- 
ese).  and  his  office  at  IC^  features  a  large 
Joe  Baker  painting  of  cowboy  and  squaw 
taking  a  hot  tub— Texans  gone  L.A.  for  an 
Angeleno  who  is  Lone  Star-struck. 

Talking  on  the  phone,  he  looks  like  a  pile 
of  laundry;  feet  up,  head  tucked  into  phone, 
arms  tucked  into  sides,  he's  as  low  slung  as  a 
parked  Ferrari  on  Rodeo  Drive,  as  If  all  his 
energy  is  being  saved  for  .  .  .  The  Deal,  the 
click,  the  magical  Yes  that  means  money 
and  power  and  membership  in  the  small 
club  of  people  who  get  movies  made. 


"He's  in  a  meeting  and  on  the  phone," 
says  Wiatt's  secretary,  and  the  caUs-<ni-boId 
make  the  console  next  to  his  tray  of  Tarey- 
tons  flicker  like  a  game-show  aooreboard.  He 
is  talking  to  a  producer,  Wiatt  represenU  a 
director.  So  Wiatt  rattles  on  about  the  di- 
rector's enthusiasm  for  the  script,  his  re- 
sponsibility to  stay  under  budget,  all  of 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true. 

If  the  deal  goes  through.  ICM  will  make 
10  percent  of  what  Wiatt's  client  makes  (the 
maximum  mandated  by  California  statute 
has  become  the  norm).  And  at  current  rates, 
that  could  be  more  than  $100,000.  lOTs 
revenues,  in  1084,  totaled  almost  $40  mil- 
lion. "We  all  do  pretty  well,"  Wiatt  says. 
"It's  kind  of  out  of  whack  with  what  normal 
people  do  for  a  living." 

What  does  Wiatt  do  that  allow*  him  to 
drive  a  Porsche  and  live  in  Mallbu,  and 
make  maybe  a  quarter-million  dollars  a 
year?  Is  this  phone  call  worth  $100,000? 

Agents  traffic  in  information.  Which  di- 
rector is  looking  for  a  good  screwball 
comedy?  Which  studio  executive  is  dying  to 
work  with  that  director?  Which  producer 
has  an  idea  for  a  movie,  and  what  kind  of 
writer  is  he  looking  for? 

"Jimmy  is  exoeedbigly  good  at  staying  on 
top  of  the  ball,"  says  producer  Don  Simp- 
son. "He  knows  who's  where  and  why,  and 
what  it  is  they  want.  His  advantage  as  an 
agent  lies  in  the  area  of  being  able  to  go  to 
lunch,  go  to  breakfast,  go  to  dinner,  enjoy 
himself,  make  other  people  feel  good,  make 
them  talk." 

"Jim's  very  good  at  'fishing,'"  says  one 
production  executive.  "He'll  call  me  up  and 
say,  'Why  did  you  give  that  project  to  so- 
and-so?'  and  I'll  hem  and  haw  and  he'll  say, 
'Oh,  so  you  did  give  it  to  him!  ■ '  He's  caught 
me  a  couple  of  times  like  that." 

There  are  agents  who  represent  a  single 
client:  and  there  are  agents  who  work  alone 
(like  Irving  [Swifty]  Lazar),  or  with  a  few 
others.  Although  about  800  agents  are  regis- 
tered to  do  business  in  California,  most  are 
on  the  scale  of  Woody  Allen's  Broadway 
Danny  Rose.  Hollywood  is  dominated  by 
three  large  agencies— Creative  Artists 
Agency  (CAA),  the  William  Morris  Agency 
and  Wiatt's  ICM.  IntemaUy.  they  are  divid- 
ed by  industry:  motion  pictures,  television, 
music  (Wiatt  heads  ICM's  motion  picture 
department).  Within  the  motion  picture  de- 
partment, agents  tend  to  specialize  either  in 
perfonning  or  nonperforming  talent. 
Wiatt's  specialty  is  the  latter,  although  he 
represents  such  actors  as  Oary  Busey,  Kris 
Kristof feraon  and  Robert  Duvall. 

The  power  of  agents  comes  from  their 
client  lists:  Wiatt's  includes  directors  Hal 
Ashby  ("Shampoo")  and  Adrian  Lyne 
("Flashdance")  and  writers  Dan  Jenkins, 
Bud  Shrake  (two  of  his  Texas  menagerie, 
who  are  writing  the  sequel  to  "Beverly  Hills 
Cop")  and  Bo  Goldman  ("Shoot  the 
Moon").  Wiatt  can  reach  people  because  of 
whom  he  represents,  and  almost  as  impor- 
tant, because  he's  their  buddy.  "It's  a  very 
small  business,  and  the  people  running  the 
studios  usually  are  friends  of  the  key 
agents,"  says  super-agent  Stan  Kamen  of 
William  Morris. 

"A  lot  of  shorthand  goes  on,"  says  one 
mogul.  Because  he  knows  Wiatt  well,  he 
says,  "I  understand  when  he's  just  selling 
me  something  Ijecause  he  has  to  be  selling. 
He's  got  a  list  of  five  or  six  anteater  direc- 
tors ttiat  he  represents,  and  he  calls  me  up 
and  says,  'How  about  so  and  so?'  and  I  say. 
'Well,  you  made  your  phone  call.  He  can 
direct  traffic  in  front  of  the  gate  if  he 
wants.'  And  he  laughs." 
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The  relationship  with  clients  is  even 
closer,  sometimes  falling  under  the  category 
of  "handholdlng."  "I've  got  very  close  per- 
sonal relaticMiships  with  a  lot  of  my  clients, 
and  they've  become  friends.  A  lot  of  my 
social  life  and  personal  life  is  dictated  by 
those  relationships."  Wiatt  says. 

"There  is  an  old  Texas  saying."  says 
writer  and  cUent  Bill  Witliff.  "  Hell  do  to 
ride  the  river  with.'  And  I  would  say  that 
about  Jim.  When  things  are  rough,  Jim  is 
there.  And  that  crooei  a  lot  of  boundaries— 
I'm  not  Just  talkln'  business  there  at  alL 
That's  pretty  strong  in  Texas  terms." 

TUUaSBAT 

Wiatt  and  some  of  his  ICM  charges  are 
meeting  with  a  director-caU  him  Ned 
BQbo— who,  after  one  box-office  flop,  is  stUl 
trying  to  break  into  the  movie  buslne«. 

"I  need  something  to  get  my  teeth  into," 
Bilbo  says. 

The  young  agents  start  to  pitch  script  syn- 
opses at  Bilbo.  "It's  like  a  'Dr.  Strangelove' 
rock'n'roll  martial  arts  'Death  ¥^sh.'  but 
with  a  character— they  were  thtnUwy  of 
Huey  Lewis  starring  In  It.  or  somebody  like 
Chuck  Norrls." 

"It's  a  rock'n'roll  'Rambo,' "  says  Jeremy 
Zimmer,  a  curly-haired  wlsenheimer  whom 
Wiatt  calls  "Harpo." 

"Jeremy,  you're  gonna  make  It  big,"  Bilbo 
says. 

"What  you're  going  to  have  to  do,  I  think, 
realisUcally."  Bill  Block,  another  young 
ICM  agent,  says  to  Bilbo,  "is  Just  hook  into 
one  of  these  pictures  and  make  something 
good  out  of  it.  You're  gonna  have  to  take 
base  lead  and  make  it  Into  gold,  in  a  way." 

Everyone  laughs. 

Bilbo  asks  about  another  project  he  had 
been  interested  In,  and  is  told  that  another 
ICM  client  has  taken  it  He  anorU  in  dis- 
gust. 

"Hey  Bill,  we're  Just  agents,  man."  Harpo 
says. 

"The  agent's  motto,"  Bilbo  says.  '"Bell 
them,  don't  smell  them.' " 

"  'Smell  them,  delicately,' "  corrects 
Harpo,  "'and  then  package  them  intelli- 
gently.' " 

The  meeting  proceeds  as  a  sort  of  good 
cop-bad  cop  routine  as  performed  by  the 
Three  Stooges.  Anarchy  pervades  the  office, 
as  Wiatt  takes  phone  calls  and  gossip  and 
ribald  giggling  zing  around  Bilbo,  who 
begins  to  look  as  distrau^t  as  a  dog  that 
fell  off  a  boat.  "Ouys— seriously!  I  drove  all 
the  way  over  here!  This  Is  about  my  career, 
this  meeting,  you  understand,  that  I  came 
here  to  get  a  movie  going!" 

At  which  point  Wiatt  gets  off  the  phone, 
leans  forward  earnestly,  and,  good  cop  that 
he  is.  begins  to  talk  in  a  tone  that  is  very  se- 
rious. Bilbo  has  to  have  videocassettes  made 
of  his  film  so  the  studio  executives  who 
missed  It  can  see  it  at  home,  and  he  has  to 
find  a  script  he  wants  to  make.  "The  way  to 
really  get  in  a  meeting,"  he  says,  "Is  to  read 
something  that  you  think  you'd  like  to  do, 
and  then  get  you  in  a  meeting  with  the  pro- 
ducer and/or  the  studio  executives.  Jer- 
emy's Job  Is  at  stake  over  this." 

Suddenly,  BUbo  is  awash  with  calm.  He 
gets  up,  shakes  hands.  "I'm  glad  I  came  in. 
guys.  I  reaUy  feel  secure  again  and  comfort- 
able. And  you  can  quote  me." 

The  popular  image  of  the  agent— a  fast 
talker  with  a  cigar  and  a  loud  sports  Jacket, 
a  huckster  cheated  from  a  life  of  petty 
crime— is  a  stereotype  from  the  past. 
Modem  agents  are  chilly,  "professional"  to 
an  almost  absurd  degree,  Wiatt  affects  this 
Icind  of  cool,  but  he  never  quite  hacks  it:  the 
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boy-next-door  to  alwkya  bubiiUiic  ttarouch. 
and  that  (aQure  wema  to  be  the  secret  of 
hto  auoocM.  "I  think  of  the  movie  bualncss 
ai  high  Khool."  aaya  a  WlaU  cUent.  director 
RandaU  Kletoer.  "And  Jim  would  be  presi- 
dent of  the  studoit  body."  Wlatt  has  a  kind 
of  Jimmy  Stewart  quality— when  California 
mapalne  named  him  one  of  "the  25  hottest 
younc  comen  in  Hollywood,"  it  blurbed. 
"Mr.  Wlatt  Comes  to  Hollywood."  as  if  hto 
life  were  a  Ftank  Capra  movie.  It's  the  old 
Hollywood  trick  of  castinc  against  type. 

Form  follows  function:  agents;  style  has 
changed  because  their  role  In  the  business 
has  changed.  The  aaoendancy  of  the  agen- 
cies dates  to  the  disintegration  of  the  studio 
system  In  the  '50s.  For  a  Daryl  Zanuck. 
making  a  movie  was  as  simple  as  looking  at 
a  chart  he  kept  under  the  big  glass  top  of 
hto  desk,  which  told  him  whoi  each  of  hto 
employes  was  available.  The  agent's  role 
was  simply  to  get  the  best  possible  deal  for 
hto  client. 

Today,  the  negotiation  of  the  particulars 
of  a  deal  to  a  relatively  trivial  part  of  the 
agent's  chores.  "The  studios  aU  talk  to  each 
other,  and  agents  all  talk  to  each  other,  and 
we  all  pretty  much  know  what  everybody 
else  to  getting  in  town."  says  Wlatt.  "If 
you're  gonna  make  a  writer  a  deal  at  a 
studio  and  you  know  the  guy's  experience  to 
X  you  pretty  much  can  ralnilato  what  will 
cause  certain  deato  to  happen. 

What  agents  have  done  to  to  step  into  the 
void  left  by  the  studio  system.  "Sometimes 
it  starts  with  a  book."  says  Kamen  of  WU- 
11am  Morris.  "You've  got  a  book,  written  by 
a  client,  and  you  think  it's  a  motion  picture, 
so  you  take  it  to  a  dlrecUH'  climt  or  a  star 
client,  and  you  put  the  whole  thing  together 
and  take  it  to  a  studio  and  say,  'Do  you  want 
it?  We're  in  the  p»<*»gfaig  business,  doing 
what  the  studios  used  to  do."  Which  to  what 
ICM  did.  for  example,  with  "48  Hrs."  The 
writer,  director  and  star  were  all  ICM  cll- 
oits.  and  whtaa  Gregory  Hlnes  was  suggest- 
ed for  the  role  of  Nolte's  sidekick.  ICM 
agent  Hildy  OotUeib  reportedly  said."Hey, 
what  about  thto  kid  Eddie  Murphy  we 
have?" 

The  leverage  of  the  agencies  to  espedally 
acute  right  now,  with  the  shake-ups  at  most 
of  the  studios  creating  massive  insecurity  at 
the  same  time  that  everyone  to  Incrauing 
their  output  "I've  never  seen  the  market  as 
difficult  as  it  to  now,"  says  one  studio  head. 
"It's  crasy,  man.  craxler  than  it's  ever  been. 
So  that  when  anything  even  marginally 
decent  canes  on  the  table,  everybody  dives 
for  it.  like  throwing  a  piece  of  red  meat  into 
a  sharic  pooL  The  agents  are  having  a  great 
time  with  It" 

At  the  same  time,  the  balance  of  power 
among  the  three  big  agencies  has  decidedly 
shifted.  CAA.  the  youngest  (it  was  founded 
In  1975).  to  clearly  the  leader  now.  with  cU- 
ents  like  Robert  Redford.  Dustln  Hoffman, 
Sylvester  Stallone  and  BUI  Murray;  the 
Morris  office  to  a  distant  third;  ICM  to  hold- 
ing its  own.  "CAA  has  taken  their  business 
from  someplace— they've  certainly  hurt  us 
over  the  years."  says  Wlatt  "But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  to  that  there's  plenty  of  business 
to  go  around." 

Competition  among  the  three  to  hot  "It's 
great  if  you  can  go  out  and  get  a  director  or 
an  actor  and  convince  them  that  you  can  do 
a  better  job  than  their  current  representa- 
tion." says  Wiatt.  "Whether  you  call  it 
stealing— I  guess  you  could.  Nobody  likes  to 
lose  a  client,  but  it  happens." 

Because  agents  are,  in  some  sense,  doing 
the  same  thing  as  studio  executives,  and  be- 
cause they  have  "relationships"  with  the 
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talent,  sfveral  agents  have  gone  over  to  the 
other  side.  Today,  three  ex-agents  run 
major  sttdlos  (Ouy  McElwalne  at  Columbia. 
Mike  MeUavoy  at  Orion,  and  Alan  Ladd.  Jr. 
at  MOM-UA).  And  Wiatt.  according  to 
some,  wis  considered  for  the  Tri-Star  pro- 
duction ^rexy  job  that  ultimately  went  to 
Jeff  Saginsky.  (Wiatt  says  he  was  never  in- 
terested.} 

Being  an  agent,  though,  has  little  to  do 
with  mating  good  movies.  "It's  a  very  diffi- 
cult transition  to  make."  says  one  studio  big 
shot.  "A;  good  salesman  does  not  make  a 
good  buyfer."  Agents  think  In  terms  of  who's 
hot  and  who's  not;  for  them.  iwir|«g  suc- 
cessful movies  is  as  simple  as  finding  a  direc- 
tor on  the  A  Ust.  an  actor  on  the  A  Itot.  and 
putting  them  together.  Why  someone's  on 
the  A  lisli  doesn't  figure  in  the  equation. 

Then  again,  almost  everyone  in  Hollywood 
thinks  (4  movies  thto  way.  "Agents  don't 
have  a  monopoly  on  bad  decisions."  says  one 
oeUuloid  czar.  In  the  end,  agents  are  as 
ready  for  the  job  as  anyone  else.  "There 
simply  la  no  training  ground  for  a  studio 
head."  sairs  Medavoy. 

Jim  Wl^t  grew  up  comfortable  In  the  San 
Femandd  Valley,  then  went  to  Beverly  Hilto 
High  Sdkool,  where  he  was.  In  classmate 
and  author  Daniel  Yergin's  words,  "a  very 
popular  fuy,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  a 
campus  f^lk  hero,  but  that  people  from  lots 
of  different  tribes  were  friends  of  hto." 

Hto  firA  love  was  politics.  After  USC.  he 
worked  for  Robert  Kennedy's  presidential 
campaign  when  Kennedy  was  assassinated, 
he  cofoubded  an  organization  called  the 
Kennedy  LAction  Corps,  lobbying  for  strong- 
er gun  coitrol  laws.  Through  these  efforts. 
Wlatt  became  friendly  with  John  Tunney; 
when  T^ney  decided  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Wiatt  joined  the  campaign.  Tunney 
won.  andl  Wiatt  became  an  administrative 
aide  in  hla  Los  Angeles  office. 

A  political  backgroimd  to  not  unusual  in 
Hollywoop— Jeff  Katzenberg,  chairman  of 
Dtoney,  and  c:ralg  Baumgarten,  who  heads 
Lorimar,  both  worked  for  New  York  Mayor 
John  Lindsay,  and  Walter  Mondale's  chief 
speech  writer.  Martin  Kaplan,  was  recently 
hired  as  a  production  executive  at  Disney  as 
well.  "A  lot  of  the  entertainment  business  to 
a  people  business,  and  that's  the  way  poli- 
tics to."  s^  Tunney. 

When  tHinney  lost  hto  reelection  bid  In 
1978.  Wiatt  decided  to  leave  politics.  "It's 
impossible  to  make  a  decent  living  working 
in  that  atena."  he  says.  One  of  hto  first  cli- 
ents was  a  politician  who  Wiatt  thought 
would  be^  good  oommenUtor  for  the  local 
ABC  affiliate:  John  Tunney. 

I  FSISAT 

Wlatt  ^d  hto  agents'  den  are  meeting 
with  a  paoducer— call  him  Alex  Blalystock. 
The  Idea  to  to  catch  up  with  what  Blaly- 
stock to  doing,  In  the  hope  of  matching  up 
ICM  writers  directors  and  acton  with  hto 
projects. 

Blalystock  talks  about  the  things  he's 
working  Al  One  to  "an  'African  Queen'  kind 
of  story";janother  to  "one  rewrite  away  from 
being  an  anormoualy  packageable  thing." 

•You  hive  a  first-look  deal,  right?"  Wlatt 
asks.  (A  "first-look  deal"  gives  the  studio 
the  right  of  first  refusal  on  any  of  the  sub- 
ject's prefects— it's  a  modified  form  of  the 
old  studld  system.) 

"I  hav4  a  first-look  deal,  but  it's  up  in 
April,  and  I'm  going  to  be,  you  know, 
making  sdme  changes.  They're  great  people 
and  theyje  nice  and  everything,  but  my  ex- 
perience ti  making  pictures  at  Universal  has 
been  so  good,  in  the  context  of  just  someone 
saying  yea  or  someone  saying  no.  Where  I 
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am  now.   youtre  constantly   in   thto  gray 
area." 

Everyone  jumps  back  In.  pitching  direc- 
tors and  writers.  Wiatt  steers  the  conversa- 
tion back  to  Uaiversal's  Frank  Price. 

"Frimk  reall^  to  the  most  impressive  guy 
I've  woriud  fith,"  says  Blalystock.  "He 
loved  the  first  draft  of  the  movie  I'm  doing 
now  and  then  we  rewrote  it  and  he  didn't 
like  it  And  ha  took  eight  hours  out  of  hto 
day,  just  closed  down  and  went  over  the 
script  line  by  line,  scene  by  scene.  And  he 
actually  made  some  real  good  contribu- 
Uons." 

Blalystock  g«U  up.  says  goodbye.  And  if 
Wiatt  has  lear»ed  nothing  else  at  the  meet- 
ing, he  has  re^stered  one  thlnr  Blalystock 
loves  Universal s  Frank  Price.  So  he  hoUers 
at  hto  secretary  to  send  a  copy  of  one  of  hto 
clients'  seripU  to  Blalystock.  "Because 
Frank  loves  him,"  he  says. 

Will  Wlatt  actuaUy  make  a  movie  with 
Blalystock?  W$l  most  of  these  phone  caUs 
to  anything?  Probably 
a  week  you  make  a  deal," 
'And  the  rest  to  people 
she's  too  old.'  or  'No,  she 
»ugh,'  or  'We  don't  want  to 
make  a  movie  with  him.'  Ninety-nine  per- 
cent of  the  time  It's  bad  news." 

It  to  that  remaining  1  percent  that  Jim 
Wlatt  Uves  forj  those  times  when  the  fune- 
real toll  of  th4  telephone  becomes  the  tin- 
tinnabulation ^f  heaven.  "Pammount  call- 
lurphy, "  and  the  lap  of  the 
night  sounded  like  ap- 
ke  hissing  of  the  surf  was 
teear. 

"D'ja  like  her?"  Wlatt 
you?  Good,  Tryinna  make 
Lt  are  you  workin'  on?  He  to 


and  meetings 
not  "Majrbe  oi 
says  ICM's  Got 
telling  you, 
wasn't  good 


ing  for  Eddie 
MaUbu  tides 
plause,  and 
champagne  in  I 

The  phone 
asks.  "She  lik4 
some  deals. 


ready.  He  to  rediyfor  you.  botmuxoA/"* 
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Tue»4ay.  June  11,  198S 

•  Idr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  June  6.  Henry  Beetle 
Hough,  editor  of  the  Vineyard  Gazette 
on  Martha's  Vineyard  for  the  last  65 
years,  died  atithe  age  of  88. 

No  man  18  an  island— but  Henry 
Beetle  Hough  came  as  close  as  any 
man  could.  He  was  engaged  in  a  life- 
long love  affair  with  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, and  thit  affection  was  returned 
In  full  measure  by  residents  of  the 
Island.  His  pikssing  will  in  no  way  di- 
minish the  profound  and  enriching 
effect  that  IJs  life  and  his  writings 
had  on  the  Vineyard  and  its  people. 

Every  timd  I  saw  him  in  recent 
years.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that, 
as  he  so  often  said,  "Tuesday  will  be 
different"— and  every  time  he  In- 
formed me  ttiat  indeed  it  woulcL  I  was 
always  relieved  that  he  was  always 
right. 

James  Reslion.  his  close  friend  and 
fellow  joumillst,  brilliantly  captured 
the  legacy  ol  this  remarkable  man  in 
the  following  essay  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Torg  Times  on  Simday.  June 
9, 1985. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9, 19851 

HzmtT  BXRU  HODOH 

(By  James  Reston) 

Maxtba's  ViMKTAao.  Mass.— One  of  the 
most  Interesting  things  about  journalism  In 
America  to  that  so  many  of  its  memorable 
characters  have  been  country  editors.  From 
Tom  Paine  to  Mark  Twain.  William  AUen 
White  of  Kansas  and  Elmer  Davto  of  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Baltimore  crowd  from  Henry 
Mencken  to  Russell  Baker,  it  was.  in  a 
funny  way,  the  hicks  from  the  sticks  who 
took  over  the  big-dty  crowd. 

The  news  heroes  of  recent  years  haven't 
been  dominated  by  the  city  slickers  or  the 
Ivy  League  tjrpes,  but  by  the  country  bimip- 
kins— CronlUte  out  of  the  Midwest  and 
Texas.  Sevareld  out  of  Minnesota,  Tom 
Brokaw  out  of  Dakota,  and  among  others, 
David  Brlnkley.  Roger  Mudd  and  Tom 
Wicker  out  of  North  Carolina. 

I  mention  thto  merely  to  pay  req>ect  to 
Henry  Beetle  Hough,  who  died  the  other 
day  on  Martha's  Vineyard  at  the  age  of  88. 
after  65  years  ss  editor  of  The  Vineyard  Ga- 
zette. He  to.  In  my  mind,  a  symbol  of  the 
country  journalism  that  has  been  and  still  to 
the  school  where  most  of  these  prominent 
modem  reporters  got  their  tnJnlng. 

Mr.  Hough  was  an  old-fashioned  man  who 
believed  that  sticking  to  the  news  of  the 
island  was  more  Important  than  worrying 
about  the  confusions  of  the  maiwi««i<  He 
reported  on  the  central  questions  of  life- 
birth,  marriage  and  death,  but  really  wasn't 
Interested  in  reporting  divorce. 

After  a  few  years  in  tlito  business.  I've 
never  known  anyone  who  had  more  grace  or 
respect  in  dealing  with  the  Engltoh  lan- 
guage. 

Hto  main  concern  was  the  preservation  of 
the  unity,  privacy  and  beauty  of  thto  Island. 
In  65  years,  he  seldom  left  it  except  once  in 
a  while  to  meet  hto  responsibilities  as  head 
of  the  Thoreau  Foundation  in  Boston,  and 
go  there  to  check  in  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  when  he  was  in  trouble. 

One  of  hto  young  colleagues  on  The  Ga- 
zette asked  him  one  day  if  he  didn't  long  oc- 
casionally to  see  the  world  beyond  the 
waters  off  the  Vineyard. 

"Not  often"  he  said,  "but  when  I  feel  the 
urge  coming  on.  I  collect  a  bunch  of  old  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazines,  climb  up  to 
the  attic  of  The  Gazette,  and  stick  my  feet 
In  a  bucket  of  cold  water  imtil  the  feeling 
wean  off." 

Henry  Hough  worried  about  death  and  re- 
tirement. 

"I  suppose,"  he  wrote  In  hto  famous  book. 
"Country  Editor."  "that  death  to  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  the  forces  in  a  country 
town,  because  there  are  always  so  many  old 
people  living  there,  and  the  passing  of  an  in- 
dividual to  so  much  more  important  than  it  to 
in  the  city.  Beaides.  a  town  has  a  time  to 
mourn.  The  obituary  notice  to  a  dtotinctlve 
story-forum  for  the  country  weekly  because 
It  has  to  tell  not  only  the  stark  fact  of  some- 
body's life,  but  it  has  to  teU  also  a  UtUe  of 
what  that  somebody  was  like,  and  what  hto 
career  seemed  to  stand  for.  It  has  to  tell 
even  what  a  nobody  was  like,  for  the  poorest 
citizen  to  in  the  eyes  of  the  town  a  man." 

It  amused  Henry  Hough  when  one  of  our 
old  newspaper  buddies  here  on  the  Vine- 
yard, Red  Smith,  of  the  old  Herald  Tribime 
and  The  Times,  made  a  speech,  sayinr- 
"Death  to  no  big  deal— almost  any  of  us  can 
manage  It.  Living  to  the  trick  we  have  to 
learn." 

Henry  Hough  learned  that  trick  very  well. 
He  thought  the  thing  was  to  concentrate  on 
simple  things:  on  hto  family,  hto  paper,  hto 
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community,  and  nothing  elae.  He  made 
some  enemies  in  the  process,  for  he  wanted 
to  limit  the  growth  of  the  toland.  while 
othen  wanted  more  poeple  and  more 
houses;  and  at  the  end  he  thought  he  was 
losing. 

But  in  some  ways  be  was  wrong,  and  too 
pessimistic.  Thirty-five  yean  ago  he  worried 
about  retirement  and  death.  In  1950  be 
wrote  the  following  in  a  lovely  book  called 
"Once  More  the  Thunderer": 

"How  to  resign  the  duties  of  a  country 
editor— that  to  what  we  should  like  to  know 
.  .  .  apparently  there  to  no  way  to  taper  off 
as  there  to  some  wraldly  occupations.  It  to 
all  or  nothing,  untfl  the  end.  whatever  the 
end  of  country  editorship  may  be.  .  .  . 

"How  to  sweep  the  papen  from  the  desk 
that  have  been  there  so  long,  and  leave  the 
heap  of  exchanges  unopened  and  bear  the 
telephone  ringing  but  let  it  go  unanswered 
as  one  steps  through  the  door  as  an  editor 
for  the  last  time.  Into  a  street  of  mellow  twi- 
light—twilight of  course  because  quitting 
time  must  be  fall,  with  the  white  houses  of 
the  town  early  \n  shadow  and  the  stores  al- 
ready lifted  as  one  walks  home  through 
the  creeping,  aromatic  New  England  dusk." 

Well,  he  wrote  that  30  yean  ago  but  he 
went  on  ever  since  until  just  a  few  days  ago. 
when  he  wrote  hto  last  editorials.  Then  he 
did  what  was  very  typical  of  him.  He  was 
always  a  punctual  man.  And  he  died  at  4 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  just  before 
deadline  on  hto  mday  paper.  He  always  said 
that  he  would  get  hto  copy  in  on  time  and 
that's  precisely  what  he  dkL* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASINETH  **»?TT.T« 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALxroxKiA 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXFRCSEirTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
Ms.  Asineth  Mellls,  a  counselor  at  the 
Thomas  Downey  High  School  in  Mo- 
desto. CA.  for  having  been  awarded 
the  Excellence  in  Teaching  Award  in 
recognition  of  well  over  30  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  the  students  of 
Downey  High  School. 

Ms.  Mellis  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Mcxlesto.  She  received  her  bachelor  of 
arts  degree,  her  general  secondary  cre- 
dential, and  her  general  pupil  person- 
nel services  credential  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Bericeley.  She 
later  received  her  master  of  arts 
degree  in  counseling  and  guidance 
from  Stanford  University,  After  teach- 
ing Junior  high  and  high  school  for 
several  years.  Ms.  Mellis  became  a 
counselor  at  Downey  High  in  19S3. 

During  her  many  years  of  aervioe  to 
Downey  High,  Ms.  Mellis  has  distin- 
guished herself  as  an  expert  on  college 
financial  aid  opporttmities  for  high 
school  seniors.  She  has  served  as  head 
counselor,  dean  of  pupil  personnd 
services,  and  aaslstant  principal  at 
Downey,  and  serves  as  an  honorary  ad- 
missions counselor  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity, the  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  and 
the  U.S.  Army  Academy.  She  has  been 
awarded  niunerous  honors  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  distinguished  service  to  the 
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students  of  Downey,  Inrhidlng  awards 
from  the  University  of  California 
Alumni  Assodatitm,  the  Modesto 
Kiwanis  Club.  Uie  Modesto  S(»t>ptl- 
mist  Club,  and  the  Modesto  Rotary 
Club. 

Asineth  Mellis'  dedication  to  the 
needs  of  her  students  has  given  the 
opportunity  to  attend  college  to  many 
students  who  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  able  to.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Ms.  Mellis  for  her  many  yean  of 
selfless  service  to  the  students  of 
Downey  High  School,  and  congratu- 
late her  upon  receiving  the  Excellence 
in  Teaching  Award.* 


THE  "JUSTICE"  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  aasiDcxT 

m  THX  HOUSE  OP  KXPaXSDTTATIVXS 


Tueaday,  June  11, 1985 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming 
aware  that  the  U.8.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  poliUcally  conscious, 
politically  active  agency  in  our  Federal 
Oovemment. 

And  those  of  us  familiar  with  the 
Justice  DeiMTtment's  Public  Integrity 
Section  would  select  that  unit  as  No.  1 
of  all  the  politically  conscious,  politi- 
cally active  units  of  the  Departmoit. 

Political  consideraUons  are  foremost 
at  the  Public  Integrity  Section. 

Gerald  E.  McDowell.  Chief  of  the 
Public  Integrity  Section,  says  "equita- 
ble and  practical  considerations"  are 
important  to  his  unit  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Mr.  McDowell  believes 
inadequate  legal  advice  to  one  being 
investigated  is  a  consideration. 

Mr.  McDoweU's  May  21.  1985.  letter 
closing  the  Public  Integrity  Section's 
file  on  Everett  G.  Rank.  Jr..  Adminis- 
trator, Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  Service,  must  have  beoi 
cause  for  congratulations  by  Republi- 
can appointees  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Agriculture  Department. 

Mr.  Rank  is  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  agency  that  oversees  farm 
commodity  programs  and  designed  and 
operated  the  farm  subsidy  program— 
the  payment-in-klnd  CPIK]  program. 
The  program  gives  Government  pay- 
ments to  farmers  as  incentives  to  cut 
prodtiction  and  reduce  surpluses. 

Mr.  Rank  is  part  owner  of  Clnco 
Farms.  Inc.,  based  in  Huron.  CA, 
which  has  collected  $1.2  million  foren- 
rolling  its  cotton  acreage  in  PIK. 
Clnco  Farms,  Inc.  is  one  of  the  top  50 
recipients  nationally  of  PIK  benefits, 
according  to  USDA  figures. 

Mr.  Rank  has  received  more  than 
$233,000  from  the  farm  in  rent,  guar- 
antor's fees  and  mortgage  payments 
since  1981.  as  well  as  a  $53,000  loan 
which  he  used  to  buy  stock  in  a  citrus 
Juice  plant  along  with  other  Cinco 
partners. 
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Mr.  McDowell's  carefully  worded 
letter,  which  does  not  even  mention 
the  profits  Bfr.  Rank  received  from 
the  PIK  program,  has  prompted  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  schedule 
ethics  classes  for  all  its  top  officials, 
including  Mr.  Ranlc  and  other  Presi- 
dential appointees,  beginning  this 
week. 

Mr.  Rank  told  the  Associated  Press 
last  Thursday  he  was  "very  pleased  at 
the  outcome." 

The  Justice  Department  should  have 
required  certain  ELF.  Button  &  Co. 
employees  to  attend  on-the-job 
courses  in  ethics  regarding  check 
kiting,  but  that  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Here's  that  May  21,  1985,  letter  by 
Gerald  E.  McDowell  absolving  Mr. 
Rank  from  any  criminal  wrongdoing 
and  bringing  to  a  halt  any  further  Jus- 
tice Department  action,  to  wit: 

V&  OiFARTimT  or  Jusncx, 
Wathinf/ton.  DC,  May  21. 1985. 
Mr.  RoBBT  P.  Smith. 

AtHstant  Intpeetor  General,  Seeuritw  and 
Special  OperoHonM,  Offtee  of  Intpeetor 
Oeneral,  V.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Wathington,  DC 

Oku  lis.  Sutr:  Tour  report  of  investiga- 
tion concenilnc  Everett  O.  Rank.  Jr.,  Ad- 
ministrator, Agricultural  Stabilisation  and 
Conaerratlon  Service,  has  been  examined  in 
the  Public  Integrity  Section  and  we  have  de- 
cided that  proaecutlve  action  is  not  warrant- 
ed. However,  our  dedaion  is  not  based  on  a 
determination  that  no  evidence  of  an  of- 
fense under  18  V&C.  308(a)  exists.  It  is 
based  instead  on  several  equitable  and  prac- 
tical considerations  which  in  our  Judgment 
call  for  a  declination.  These  considerations 
include  the  evident  lack  of  any  demonstra- 
ble awarenen  of  Mr.  Rank  that  lUs  official 
acts  in  regard  to  the  1983  Payment-in-Kind 
Program  (PIK)  might  violate  SecUon  308(a): 
the  substantial  measures  Mr.  Rank  took  to 
comply  with  federal  conflicts  of  Interest 
sUtutes  and  regulations,  including  full  dis- 
closure of  his  private  business  interests;  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  DSDA's 
Designated  Ethics  Official  or  any  other  fed- 
eral official  in  a  position  to  do  so  counseled 
Mr.  Rank  against  fully  participating  in  par- 
ticular matters  of  broad  applicability,  such 
as  PIK.  in  which  Mr.  Rank  had  a  financial 
interest  through  his  private  business  inter- 
ests: the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  Mr. 
Rank  wrongfully  disclosed  confidential 
USDA  information;  the  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence that  Mr.  Rank  took  official  action  de- 
signed to  favor  his  private  business  inter- 
ests; and  the  suggestion  that  although  Mr. 
Rank  was  not  given  an  exemption  under  18 
n.8.C.  308(b).  there  existed  at  least  a  tacit 
understanding  between  Mr.  Rank  and  bis 
superiors  that  his  participating  as  he  did  in 
PIK  was  expected. 

Although  criminal  prosecution  is  unwar- 
ranted, corrective  action  should  be  taken  to 
assure  that  Mr.  Rank  does  not  violate  18 
VJ3.C.  208(a)  In  the  futive  by  making  rec- 
ommendations, providing  advice,  or  other- 
wise participating  personally  and  substan- 
tially in  particular  matters,  such  as  PIK,  in 
which  he,  through  his  private  business  In- 
terests, has  a  financial  interest.  In  this 
regard  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  disqualification 
is  required  even  In  rule  making  and  advisory 
committee  deliberations  of  general  appllca- 
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lere  the  outcome  may  have  a  direct 
llctable  effect  on  a  firm  with  wtiich 
I  ofhcial  is  affiliated  even  though 
ftima  similarly  situated  wiU  be  af- 
I  like  manner. 

.  that  the  Office  of  Inq>ector  Oen- 
Office  of  the  Oeneral  Counsel  and 
^ce  of  Government  Ethics  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  assure  that  Mr.  Rank's 
future  qonduct  fully  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions 4f  18  VAC.  308(a)  and  other  federal 
conflict^  of  interest  sUtutes.  and  that  if  his 
business  associates  are  his  partners,  they 
are  notified  about  the  prolUbitions  of  18 
n.8.C.  3|>7(g). 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attentlofi.  If  you  would  like  to  discuss  it, 
please  gaU  O.  Allen  Carver,  Jr.,  Director, 
Conflicts  of  Interest  Crimes  Branch,  at  734- 
7137. 

Sincerely, 

OXIALO  E.  McOOWXLL, 

hie/.  Public  IntegHty  Section, 

Criminal  Divition.% 


4lEI 


LES  4lELB  AND  STROBE  TAL- 
BOTt  ON  ARMS  CONTROL  POL- 
ICYMAKINO 


TN.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 
ofploshm 

nf  T^  HOVSX  OP  RZPRXSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday.  June  11,  1985 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  announce  to  aU  my  colleagues  that 
Las  Gelb  and  Strobe  Talbott  will  be 
the  gu#st  experts  at  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  next  arms  control 
workshop  on  Wednesday,  June  19,  at 
10:30  m  room  2172  Raybum.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  workshop  will  be  the  inter- 
nal dynamics  of  U.S.  policymaking  on 
nuclear  arms  control.  All  members  are 
invited  to  attend  this  workshop  and 
hear  the  informal,  off-the-record  pres- 
entations by  these  two  experts.  This  is 
a  unique  opportunity. 

As  naembers  know  Strobe  Talbott 
and  La  Oelb  are  extremely  knowl- 
edgeable Journalists  who  have  written 
extensitely  over  a  number  of  years 
about  ^nns  control  issues  and  specifi- 
cally about  the  internal  dynamics,  the 
bureau^tic  politics  of  arms  control 
decisiofirnaklng.  They  have  both  au- 
thored knajor  works  on  arms  control: 
Les  Oelb,  a  comprehensive  Carnegie 
endowngent  study  on  arms  control  and 
the  U.fi.-U.S.SJl.  military  situation: 
and  Sliobe  Talbott.  "Endgame:  The 
Inside  Story  of  SALT  II"  and  "Deadly 
Oambilp."  Their  background,  insights, 
and  analysis  should  be  very  helpful  in 
our  ow|i  policy  deliberations  concern- 
ing ands  control  issues.  Their  perspec- 
tive should  also  be  useful  to  us  in 
talcing  a  critical  look  at  our  own  role, 
the  role  of  Congress,  in  arms  control 
declsioiis.  As  Congress  seems  to  gener- 
ally se4k  a  more  active  role  in  arms 
control  issues  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
important  that  Members  of  Congress 
search  tor  responsible  ways  of  assert- 
ing leadership  on  arms  control  issues 
while  1  eeping  a  keen  eye  on  exactly 
how  su  h  expressions  of  congressional 
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Interest  afffect  our  coimtry's  national 
security.  I  suspect  that  Les  Gelb  and 
Strobe  Talbott  will  present  views  that 
challenge  i^me  of  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  how  arms  control  policy 
is  made  anf  that  test  our  normal  as- 
sumptions ^bout  the  role  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is 
sponsoring  a  series  of  these  arms  con- 
trol workshops  in  cooperation  with  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
arms  c(Hitn>l  issues.  This  June  19 
workshop  with  Les  Oelb  and  Strobe 
Talbott  is  p^  of  that  series. 

PersonaUjr.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
these  two  Excellent  Journalists  have 
agreed  to  Join  us  in  this  fifth  arms 
control  woilLBhop.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  their  presentations  and  an  en- 
gaging exchange  of  views  with  them.  I 
want  to  m4ke  sure  that  all  my  col- 
leagues know  of  this  workshop  and 
Imow  that  they  are  most  welcome  to 
attend  and  i  larticipate. 


TD 


A  TRIP 
TBAt 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA 
CHANGED  LIVES 


BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


onamnsoTA 

nf  THE  H(lnsE  or  RsntisKirTATrvKS 

Tue  <day,  June  11. 198S 

m  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer 
this  year,  a  ^up  of  women  from  Min- 
nesota. lowA.  Ohio,  and  Montana  trav- 
eled to  Central  America  for  a  series  of 
meetings  wfth  political  leaders  and 
educators,  fcrlth  workers,  with  the 
poor,  and  w^th  several  n.S.  Ambassa- 
dors and  their  representatives  serving 
in  Central  American  countries.  Their 
trip  was  uiider  the  auspices  of  the 
Center  for  Global  Service  and  Educa- 
tion at  Augs|3urg  College  in  Minneapo- 
lis, IdN.         I 

While  the  participants  in  this  visit  to 
Central  America  may  have  drawn  dif- 
ferent conclusions  about  their  experi- 
ence, nonetl^eless,  most  of  them  were 
profoundly  gf fected  by  what  they  saw 
and  heard  gs  they  visited  with  the 
people  of  tl^t  region.  They  were  for- 
tunate to  hflfve  had  a  firsthand  experi- 
ence about  the  conditions  in  Central 
America.  Aa  a  result  of  this  experi- 
ence, they  ajre  informed  and  are  able 
to  share  their  experiences  with  friends 
and  neighbors  who  may  be  wondering 
what  is  happening  in  this  troubled 
part  of  the  ^orld  and  what  the  United 
States  should  and  should  not  be  doing 
there.  I  commend  these  individuals 
from  the  Center  for  Global  Service  for 
their  initiatve  and  for  sharing  their 
thoughts  al^ut  their  trip  with  our 
community. 
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[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
Mar.  28.  198S] 

A  TRIT  to  COfTRAL  AMERICA  THAT  COKHOXD 

Lives 
(By    Alvina    Duroe.    Debbie    Wee,    Nancy 

Mayer.  Susan  Everson,  Beverly  Everson, 

Lois  Hove  and  Ruth  Halvorson) 

Our  lives  will  never  be  the  same. 

We  have  had  a  personal  encounter  with 
the  people  of  Central  America:  with  the 
poor,  with  workers,  with  political  leaders 
and  educators,  and  with  U.S.  ambassadors 
and  their  representatives. 

We  are  a  group  of  women  from  Minneso- 
ta, Iowa,  Ohio  and  Montana  who  participat- 
ed in  a  travel  seminar  last  November  offered 
through  the  Center  for  Global  Service  and 
Education  at  Augsburg  College.  We  feel 
compelled  to  respond  to  the  March  22  com- 
mentary, "Seminar  gives  false  view  of  Cen- 
tral America."  by  Jane  Otten  and  Linda 
Westrom,  two  in  our  group  of  12. 

The  group  included  women  who  have  lived 
and  traveled  extensively  around  the  world, 
who  have  advanced  academic  degrees,  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  both  reli- 
gious and  political  activities.  We  intentional- 
ly chose  to  participate  in  this  seminar  be- 
cause it  offered  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
and  learn  from  a  cross-section  of  people  in 
Central  America.  This  was  a  way  to  see 
what  was  happening  in  that  troubled  area. 

We  object,  therefore,  to  the  attempt  to 
portray  us  as  naive  and  ignorant.  It  is  unfair 
and  insulting  to  dismiss  our  experience  and 
that  of  other  visiting  religious  groups  by  ar- 
guing that  we  must  have  been  duped  or  ma- 
nipulated. We  also  object  to  Jingoistic  label- 
ing of  people  we  met:  such  words  as  "atheis- 
tic" and  "pro-Marxist." 

The  commentary  was  an  effort  to  discred- 
it the  center  by  accusing  its  staff  and  direc- 
tor of  an  aduiowledged  bias.  They  do  admit 
to  a  bias— in  favor  of  the  poor.  It  was  not 
the  staff  who  convinced  us  to  try  to  affect 
U.S  policy,  as  Otten  and  Westrom  suggest- 
ed. It  was  the  people  we  met:  the  suffering 
poor  in  El  Salvador  and  the  hopeful  poor  in 
Nicaragua 

The  comment  of  a  peasant  farmer  re- 
vealed how  absurd  labeling  is:  "I  don't  know 
what  the  word  'Communist'  means.  I  only 
know  that  whenever  I  work  to  improve  my 
condition  or  that  of  other  poor,  I  am  called 
a  Marxist."  One  could  use  the  same  labels 
on  many  American  farmers  calling  for 
changes  in  their  current  economic  plight. 
The  indigenous  struggle  of  the  Central 
American  people  is  too  complex  to  be  dis- 
missed by  simplistic  slogans. 

These  issues  cry  out  for  careful  and  per- 
sonal dialogue  on  all  levels,  especially  with 
those  most  acutely  affected.  Such  encoun- 
ters will  often  be  painful,  but  they  are  nec- 
essary for  long-term  solutions.  The  center  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  courage  and  pro- 
phetic insight  into  pioneering  ways  to  great- 
er North-South  understanding. 

We  were  impressed  by  how  many  objec- 
tives of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  are 
humane  and  even  biblical.  Many  religious 
|}eople  in  Central  America  believe  that  the 
revolution  is  bringing  life  to  the  poor  in  its 
efforts  to  meet  people's  basic  needs.  They 
believe  that  something  is  happening  in 
Nicaragua.  Three  top  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment ministers  are  priests  whose  commit- 
ment to  the  Christian  faith  has  led  them 
into  political  activity. 

Again  and  again  we  witnessed  the  impor- 
tant role  that  scripture  has  come  to  play  in 
peole's  daily  lives  through  basic  Christian 
community  groups.  We  were  touched  by  the 
grace  and  charity  of  people  we  met  who 
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were  able  to  distinguish  between  us  aa 
Americans  and  n.S.  policies.  We  represented 
the  nation  participating  in  an  undeclared 
war  against  them,  yet  they  received  us  with 
graciousness  and  warmth. 

Rather  than  being  "manipulated"  by  per- 
sons who  allegedly  are  foisting  "yet  another 
tyranny"  on  the  country,  we  were  impressed 
by  how  frequently  Sandinista  officials 
openly  admitted  to  having  made  mistakes. 
Their  repeated  pleas  to  us  were  for  nonmlli- 
tary  and  nonpolitical  intervention.  East  or 
West,  and  for  the  opportunity  and  right  to 
their  own  self-determination,  an  aspiration 
that  all  n.S.  citizens  should  understand 
from  our  own  history. 

It  is  not  easy  to  open  our  minds  to  new 
ideas,  to  political  systems  unlike  our  own  or 
to  new  perspectives  on  the  biblical  message. 
The  challenge  is  to  listen,  to  raise  questions 
and  enter  into  dialogue  and  to  continue  to 
reflect  and  grow  rather  than  to  dose  our 
minds,  and  dismiss  what  seems  "the  other" 
as  dangerous,  demonic  or  alien.  Such  think- 
ing creates  enemies  rather  than  builds  un- 
derstanding. 

Yes,  we  are  concerned  for  suffering  people 
both  in  our  land  and  in  neighboring  lands. 
It  is  precisely  the  widespread  suffering  that 
gives  us  the  courage  and  determination  to 
speak  out  against  any  system,  policy  or 
practice  that  curtails  Justice  and  hinders 
self-determination. 

The  March  22  conunentary  suggested  that 
criticism  of  U.S.  policies  and  leaders  is  inap- 
propriate. On  the  contrary,  such  criticism 
may  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  health.  It  is  not 
automatically  undemocratic,  unpatriotic, 
un-Christian  or  untrue.  Democracy  champi- 
ons full  participation  and  full  representa- 
tion of  all  its  people:  the  bibilical  mandate 
challenges  us  to  "do  Justice  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  our  God."* 


THE  FORTHCOMING  RETIRE- 
MENT OP  A.  BARTLETT  GIA- 
MATTI,  PRESIDENT  OF  YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reflect  upon  my  go(xl  friend 
A.  Bartlett  Glamattl,  president  of  Yale 
University,  who  has  announced  that 
he  will  step  down  from  that  prestigi- 
ous position  at  the  end  of  the  1985/ 
1986  academic  year. 

Bart  Giamatti  is,  In  every  sense  of 
the  phrase,  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 
He  is  also  an  extraordinary  individual: 
A  diehard  fan  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox, 
and  a  scholar  of  Renaissance  poetry; 
the  president  of  a  great  university  who 
covets  only  the  presidency  of  the 
American  League! 

Bart  is  a  Yale  man  through  and 
through.  He  is  a  second  generation 
American.  The  son  of  a  Yale  man, 
himself  becoming  an  Ell  upon  entering 
the  university  in  the  fall  of  1956.  In 
1960,  he  graduated  magna  cum  laude 
with  a  degree  in  English.  Bart  stayed 
on  in  New  Haven  to  earn  a  doctorate 
in  comparative  literature.  And,  except 
for  2  years  spent  teaching  Italian— 
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naturally— and  comparative  literature 
at  Princeton,  he  has  spent  his  entire 
adult  life  at  Yale.  This  fact  comes 
through  in  the  rappori  he  enjoys  with 
the  Yale/New  Haven  community. 
Throughout  his  administration,  the 
traditional  friction  that  exists  betweoi 
the  city  and  the  university  has  less- 
ened considerably.  In  fact,  it  is  said 
that  Angelo  Bartlett  Giamatti's  por- 
trait hangs  in  some  of  the  finest  estab- 
lishments in  the  Italian  sections  of 
New  Haven!  Other  examples  of  this 
rapport  can  be  seen  m  the  consider- 
able increase  in  alumni  contributions, 
and  the  tact  that  this  year  he  became 
the  only  Yale  president  ever  to  be  se- 
lected to  head  Greater  New  Haven's 
annual  United  Way  campaign. 

On  a  recent  Simday,  Bart's  home- 
town newspi4>er.  the  Boston  Globe, 
ran  a  feature  on  him,  portraying  him 
as  a  "forever-young  thinker."  In  that 
feature,  he  gave  an  assessment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  his  position  as  a  uni- 
versity president.  I  think  that  we,  as 
public  servants,  would  be  most  wise  to 
adopt  his  outlook.  He  said.  "I'm  aware 
that  I  have  a  public  Job.  I  don't  think 
of  myself  as  a  public  figure.  But  my 
Job  has  given  me  a  pulpit,  a  platform. 
I  can  say  things  in  public.  There's  a  re- 
sponsibility to  this  kind  of  influence. 
You  have  to  figure  out  when  to  use  it 
and  when  not  to  use  it.  I'm  not  being 
falsely  modest.  I  enjoy  my  Job.  I'm  not 
a  recluse.  But  you  get  caught  up  in 
power  too  easUy." 

"You  do  what  you  can."  Bart  Gia- 
matti on(^e  said,  "and  you  don't  stay 
any  longer  than  you  should."  Because 
of  the  type  of  person  he  is,  he  will  be 
missed  at  Yale,  and  welcomed  wherev- 
er he  may  go.  In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  Bart  all  the  best  in  whatever 
his  next  endeavor  may  be. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 


YOUTH  SUICIDE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or  OIDIAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  happy  to  support  legislation 
which  recently  passed  this  House  re- 
(luesting  the  President  to  designate 
June  as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention 
Month."  As  part  of  my  effort  to  help 
end  this  national  tragedy,  I  am  insert- 
ing my  weekly  newsletter  for  this  week 
into  the  CoNGRfssioNAL  Record. 
Youth  Suicide  Prevewtiow  Mowth 

On  February  4,  1984,  a  13-year-old  Junior 
liigh  school  Student  was  found  hanging 
from  a  tree  in  a  neighboring  state.  The 
story  ran  on  the  front  page  of  the  local 
newspaper  and  the  residents  of  the  commu- 
nity whispered  among  themselves.  Over  a 
year  later  it  is  still  being  discussed. 
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DiMurblng  ■■  this  nearby  tncedy  may  be 
it  Is  by  no  meana  an  iaolated  incident.  The 
■uldde  rate  for  younc  people  l»-a4  years  of 
Me  haji  risen  300  percent  In  the  past  two 
tlecades.  and  has  grown  alarmtaicly  during 
the  last  several  years.  The  most  recent  sta- 
tistics available  for  Indiana  indicate  that  in 
1983  more  than  100  teenagets  committed 
suicide. 

It  is  for  this  reaaim  that  I  have  Joined  as  a 
CQsponsor  of  legislation  desimating  June  as 
"Youth  Sukide  Prevcntioo  Month." 

Although  official  figures  are  difficult  to 
obtain,  estimates  are  that  at  least  5.000 
Americans  under  the  age  of  2S,  an  average 
of  13  per  day.  wtU  take  their  own  lives.  As 
many  as  400.000  attempt  suicide.  Psycholo- 
gists estimate  that  as  many  as  a  million  ehO- 
drai  thlnlc  at  one  time  or  anothw  about  sui- 
cide. 

Some  analysU  believe  that  the  suicide 
rate  may  even  be  higher.  For  example, 
many  auiddes  are  offldally  mxirted  as  acci- 
dents to  shield  the  family  from  the  ■Mjim 
of  such  deaths,  aoine  are  listed  as  aoddenU 
to  protect  insurance  benefits. 

What  we  are  seeing  is  an  epidemic  among 
young  people.  Thinking  about  suicide  is  a 
way  of  saying.  "Someane  help  me."  Youth 
sre  confused,  dsaperate  and  cant  think  of 
soother  way  out  We  have  a  spectel  obliga- 
tion to  take  a  much  closer  look  at  childhood 
deprcastoo  and  stress,  learn  the  waraing 
signs,  and  take  aettan  whiA  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  a  younarter  taking  his  or  her 
own  life. 

Suicide  in  the  young  can  atanost  always  be 
sssodated  with  a  sense  of  failure  or  loss.  Ac- 
knowledging this  fear  and  depression  and 
taking  new  steps  to  tackle  this  proUem  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 

Designating  June  as  "Youth  Suicide  Pre- 
vention Month"  will  give  a  latlfinal  focus  to 
this  imue  and  promote  measures  that  will 
tedooe  this  recurring  tragedy.  Increased 
public  inf  onnatioa  is  the  most  imptntant 
weapon  in  combatting  young  suicides.  State 
and  localities  have  gotten  Invohred  by  form- 
ing sulcide-preventlop  centers  and  special 
hotllnea. 

And  Just  last  week  a  private  ncm-profit 
group  wtahllshed  a  Youth  Suicide  National 
Center.  The  Center  will  act  as  a  rf— Hng 
house  for  information  for  teenagers,  par- 
ents, snd  teachers  on  suldde  preventlcm. 

You  can  team  more  about  helping  our 
young  Americans  snd  he^  stop  this  growing 
tragedy  by  writing  the  Youth  Suicide  Na- 
tional Center.  1825 1  Street.  N.W..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006  or  calling  (302)  429- 
3016. 

With  so  many  families  suffering  the 
heartache  of  such  deaths,  this  issue  cannot 
beignored« 


WORLDS  WITHIN  THE  ATOM 

HON.  johneTgroiberg 

or  nuKois 

HI  THB  HOUSS  or  RBPUCSSHTATIVIS 

Tuuday.  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  QROTBERO.  Mr.  SpMker.  in 
the  May  1985  edition  of  the  National 
aeo«rm>hic.  there  is  an  outstanding 
article  by  John  Boslough.  entitled 
"Worlds  Within  the  Atom."  describlnc 
the  fascinating  world  of  the  atom  and 
Its  related  components.  I  have  the  dis- 
tinct privilege  of  representing  the 
Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laborato- 
ry CFermilab]  in  Batavla.  IL,  where 
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many  Exciting  high-energy  physics  re- 
search-ielated  experiments  are  taking 
place  uUng  atom  «mMhtt^j  techniques 
foreign  to  the  scientific  community 
until  only  a  few  years  ago.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  colleagues.  I  am  insert- 
ing the!  National  Geogrm>hic  article  at 
this  po^t  in  the  Rsoobd: 

'  WOILOS  WlTRHI  THX  ATOM 

In  ths  southwest  comer  of  Swttierland. 
deep  beneath  tidy  farms  and  villages,  lies  a 
maae  of  tunnels  where  it  can  be  hotter  than 
at  the  heart  of  the  sun. 

The  Buroe  of  this  awesome  heat  lies 
within  a  thin  steel  pipe  encased  in  mag- 
nets—a yarticte  accelerator.  Operated  near 
Geneva  by  CERN  (the  European  Laborato- 
ry for  nitlcle  Physics},  the  accelerator  is 
more  than  four  miles  long  and  one  of  the 
largest  i^schtnes  ever  built  It  produces  tem- 
peraturel  as  high  as  7,000  trillion  degrees 
Celsius,  Comparable  to  condlti<ais  an  instant 
after  tht  superhot  ezplosicm  that  created 
the  universe  Itself. 

Using  ^le  CERN  accelerator  like  an  im- 
mense laierasoope,  physidsU  are  probing 
the  structure  of  the  atom,  an  inner  «v»Tn«f 


of  subatamic  particles  as  remote  from  our 
daily  experience  as  the  farthest  reaches  of 
!t  that  structure  may  hold  an  ex- 
of  how  the  universe  was  bom. 
I  the  past  SO  years  scientists  explor- 
ing the  wtom's  interior  have  solved  many 
age-old  fiysteries  of  matter  and  energy. 
This  ne«  knowledge  has  brought  us  lasers, 
computefs.  transistors,  space  travel,  and  nu- 
clear energy  for  weapons  and  power. 

"But  wliat  we're  really  after  to  a  new  con- 
cept of  rNlity,"  says  Leon  Lederman.  direc- 
tor of  the  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Labo- 
ratory ik  BaUvia,  minoto.  "We're  after 
somethiitt  akin  to  the  revolution  in  think- 
ing thattfollowed  Copemicus's  announce- 
ment tha|  the  earth  circles  the  sun." 

Ledernim  and  other  physidsU  are  search- 
ing for  «ie  ultimate  building  blocks  from 
which  sl|  things— the  stars,  the  earth,  you, 
I,  and  tlie  atom— are  made.  Because  every- 
thing in  ^e  cosmos  has  been  composed  of 
these  p*ticles  since  the  primordial  big 
bang,  sdntists  also  hope  to  leam  the  origin 
of  the  imhrene.  a  goal  that  eluded  even 
AlbCTt  ^nstein.  Today  hto  successors,  at 
CERN  ajid  elsewhere  around  the  world, 
think  thy  are  getting  close. 

CERN"!  doughnut4haped  particle  acceler- 
ator lies  }5  stories  belowground.  in  a  grace- 
fully curving  concrete  cavem  that  twice 
bores  thiDugh  the  rock  of  the  Vtanco-Swin 
border.  It  takes  more  than  an  hour  to  walk 
tile  four-mile  circuit  of  CERN's  Super 
Proton  (ynchrotron.  a  frontier  crossing 
that  subatomic  particles  make  43,000  times 
each  seooiid  without  benefit  of  passport 

Duringte  brief  shutdown  for  repairs.  Brit- 
ish physifast  Vince  Hatton  led  me  to  the  ac- 
celerator^ beam  line,  a  waist-high  steel  tube 
outfitted  Mth  alternating  red  and  blue  mag- 
nets. The  air  smelled  of  oil  and  machinery. 
The  beaia  line  looked  like  a  snake  winding 
through  A  high-tech  hole  on  another  planet 

The  mignets  guide  a  stream  of  protons 
around  ti  c  besm  line  at  nearly  the  speed  of 
light  (184 ,382  mUes  per  second)  before  they 
collide  w^  a  beam  of  antiprotons  whirling 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Impacts  are  so 
violent— Ike  voUeys  of  cannonbaUs  smash- 
ing into  iach  other— that  energy  to  trans- 
formed Into  matter,  creating  subatomic  par- 
ticles tha^  fly  wildly  In  all  directions.  Most 
of  these  particles  are  short-lived— some  last 
only  a  tr  Ulonth  of  a  trllllonth  of  a  second 
before  VI  olshlng— and  are  rare  In  the  unl- 
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verse.  But  ss  debris  from  a  collision  inside 
CERN's  seceterator,  they  occur  In  sufficient 
numbers  for  physicists  to  study  them  to 
leam  what  makes  up  atomic  matter. 

When  running,  the  accelerator  also  pro- 
duces lethalli  intense  radiation,  and  steel 
doors  operate^  by  electronic  keys  keep  out 
hiunans.  "The  system  to  foolproof,"  said 
Hatton,  as  warning  homs  sounded.  The  ma- 
chine was  aboMt  to  be  switched  on.  But  the 
vault-like  exltj  door  was  locked  shut  My  ap- 
prehoislon  a^  until  Hatton  picked  up  a 
telephone.  "It  can't  be  turned  on  while 
we're  in  here."  he  said,  as  someone  half  a 
mUe  away  pushed  a  button  and  the  door 
opened.  I 

Minutes  later  the  beams  were  again  cir- 
cling the  aoc^erator  ring.  In  a  control  room, 
colorful  counter  screens  blinked  with 
graphs  that  ^larted  subatomic  collisions  at 
two  points  alcbg  the  ring.  Computer  opera- 
tors adjusted  {the  flow  of  electricity  to  the 
rinra  magnets,  steering  the  beams  to  in- 
crease the  collision  rate.  Experimenters 
fretted  at  computer  terminals,  brandished 
printouts,  andhagtfed  over  operating  proce- 
dures with  Hitton.  who  oversees  the  accel- 
erator. I 

Each  of  th«  world's  ten  big  accelerator 
centers— In  thi  UA,  Europe.  Japan,  and  the 
Soviet  nnlon-(wants  to  be  first  with  a  major 
discovery.  As  Mk±  Samios.  director  of  the 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory  in  New 
York.  puU  it:  "Nobody  remembers  the 
second  peraoni  to  say  'E-nic».' "  The  large 
European  accelerators.  CERN  and  the  Deut- 
sches  Elektroben-Synchrotron  (DESY)  In 
Hamburg.  Wirt  Germany,  are  generally 
better  funded  than  their  United  States  com- 
petitors. Survival— funding— depends  upon 
scientific  breagthroughs. 

So  too  does  continued  exploration  of  one 
of  man's  last  i^eat  fnmtiers.  the  Inner  world 
of  the  atom.  li  to  a  world  where  matter  and 
energy  are  interehangeabte,  where  onpty 
space  to  not  really  empty,  and  where  gravity 
to  overwhelmefl  by  far  stronger  forces  that 
bind  together  matter. 

Man  has  speculated  endlessly  about  the 
nature  of  mat^.  Some  3,300  years  sgo  the 
Greek  philosof  hen  Democritus  and  Leudp- 
pus  proposed  tiiat  if  you  cut  an  object  such 
as  a  loaf  of  br|ad,  in  half,  and  then  in  half 
again  and  agabi  until  you  could  do  It  no 
longer,  you  wduld  reach  the  ultimate  buUd- 
ing  block.  They  called  It  an  atom. 

The  atom  ■  inflnitesimaL  Your  every 
breath  holds  a  trillion  trillion  atoms.  And 
because  atomsjin  the  everyday  world  we  in- 
habit are  virttially  Indestructible,  the  air 
you  suck  into  your  lungs  may  include  an 
atom  or  two  gajQted  out  by  Democritus  with 
hto  dying  brealfi. 

To  grasp  thiscale  of  the  atom  and  the 
world  within,  look  at  a  letter  "1"  on  thla 
page.  Magnify  iu  dot  a  million  times  with 
an  electron  mtooscope,  and  you  would  see  an 
array  of  a  million  ink  molecules.  Thto  to  the 
domain  of  the  tchemlst.  IxxA  closely  at  one 
ink  molecute  and  you  would  see  a  fuoy 
image  of  the  largest  atoms  that  compoae  it 

Whether  by  |  eye,  camera,  or  mieroacope, 
no  one  has  vi^  seen  the  internal  structure 
of  an  atom:  Mmute  as  atoms  are,  they  con- 
sist of  still  tiiier  subatomic  particles.  Pro- 
tons, carrying  i  positive  electric  charge,  and 
electrically  neutral  particles  called  neutrons 
cluster  within  the  atom's  central  region  or 
nucleus— one  hundred-thousandth  the  di- 
ameter of  the  atom.  Nudear  physicists  work 
at  thto  level  of  (natter. 

Whirling  arckmd  the  nudeus  to  a  third 
subat<«ilc  part^e,  the  electron,  which  car- 
ries a  negative  icharge.  Electric  current  con- 
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sists  of  flowing  etoctrona.  pomt-llke  partides 
literally  ImpoastUe  to  measure. 

Electrons  "orbit"  an  atom's  nucleus  ac- 
cording to  prindples  govemtaig  the  motion 
of  waves.  Unlike  planets  revolving  around 
the  sun.  electrons  do  not  follow  fixed  patts. 
Yet  the  probable  location  of  electrons  can 
be  calculated  using  quantum  iii«ffhtii<«f  « 
mathematical  system  developed  in  the  1930s 
to  describe  the  weird  behavior  of  matter  and 
energy  at  the  subatomic  level,  the  world  of 
partide  physicists. 

That  partides  can  act  like  waves  may 
seem  bizarre.  But  no  more  so  than  some 
other  oddities  suggested  by  quantum 
theorr.  That  how  we  probe  matter  affects 
its  behavior  and  form;  and  some  partides 
exist  so  briefly  that  they  are  not  real  but 
"virtual";  and  that  weU-ordered  reality— the 
wbote  of  the  universe— rests  on  chance  and 
randcnnness  at  the  subatomic  level. 

Beside  quantum  meehsnlcs,  the  other  con- 
cept crucial  to  our  modem  view  of  the  atom 
and  its  parts  to  Etaistein's  special  theory  of 
relatlvtty.  Hto  formula,  E-mc',  where  E  to 
energy,  m  to  mass,  and  c  to  the  unvarying 
speed  of  light  states  that  mass  and  energy 
are  merely  different  versirais  of  the  same 
thing.  Einstein,  however,  never  accepted 
quantum  mechanics.  He  felt  that  random- 
ness could  not  be  the  nltimat.^  reality,  and 
he  debated  the  point  with  another  titan  of 
atomic  theory,  Danish  phyaidst  meto  Bohr. 

On  thto  point  Snstdn  has  been  proved 
wrong,  yet  hto  special  relativity  theory  to 
routinely  put  to  work  In  accelerators,  where 
energy  to  transformed  into  subatomic  parti- 
des In  a  hint  of  how  the  universe  may  have 
come  to  be.'  , 

Paradoxically,  exploring  the  smallest 
things  in  the  universe  requires  the  largest 
machines  on  earth.  As  physldsts  have  pene- 
trated from  the  molecute  to  the  atom  and 
then  to  the  atom's  nucleus  with  Its  protons 
and  neutrons,  they  have- pulled  back  layer 
after  layer  of  matter  as  if  peeling  an  arti- 
choke. To  reveal  each  layer  requires  increas- 
ing amounts  of  energy  provided  by  massive 
atom  smashers. 

No  two  of  these  giants  are  alike,  but  there 
are  two  basic  types.  Some,  like  Stanford's 
linear  accelerator  near  Palo  Alta  California, 
fire  negatively  charged  deetrons  at  atotnlc 
nudeL  Two  miles  long  and  as  straight  as  the 
laser  beam  used  to  align  it,  the  aocderator 
hurto  electitms  at  99.99  percent  the  speed  of 
U^t  But  like  the  one  at  CERN,  most  accel- 
erators are  circular  and  use  protons  as  pro- 
jectiles. ProtfHis  are  heavier  and  gennate 
more  collisions.  However,  colllslons  in  an 
electron  aocderator  are  easier  to  analyze. 

Almost  every  American  home  has  a  primi- 
tive accelerator  the  tdevlsion  picture  tube. 
Inside  it  dectridty  heats  a  metal  filament 
boiling  off  negatively  charged  electrons  and 
aocderatlng  them  through  a  positively 
charged  wire  grid.  A  magnet  then  steers 
them  at  the  phoaphorus-ooated  TV  screen, 
which  glows  from  the  collisions 

In  most  high-energy  physics  labs  the  first 
step  in  aocderatlng  subatomic  partides  de- 
pends upon  an  accelerator,  invented  in  1932 
by  John  Cockcroft  and  Emest  Walt(m.  It 
extracts  protons  or  deetrons  from  atoms  of 
hydrogen  gas. 

In  1978  an  dderly  Emest  Walton  visited 
Fermilab  and  Inspected  such  an  aocderator. 
Ck>vered  with  metallic  balto  for  discharging 
dectrical  energy,  the  monstrous  contraption 
seemed  fit  for  a  horror  movie,  and  as 
Walton  looked  on.  it  q>at  a  huge  bolt  of 


■  See  "The  Once  and  Future  Onlvene."  by  Rlek 
Oore,  National  Oeocraphlc,  June  IMS. 
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lightning.  "Ah."  aald  the  ddighted  Walton, 
"the  marhJne  knows  Its  master." 

The  partides  liberated  by  a  Cockcroft- 
Walton  accelerator  are  boosted  to  greater 
and  greater  velodty  In  ooppo^  chambers 
called  radio-frequency  cavltleB.  Electric 
pluses  fed  to  the  cavities  mmtow  of  times 
each  second  lift  the  partides  to  high  energy 
and  sweep  them  down  an  aooderator's  beam 
line  on  travding  radio  waves,  like  surfers 
riding  a  crest  In  rtng-abaped  marhfnw  such 
as  the  CERN  aocderator,  eleetramagnets 
focus  the  partides  Into  a  pencil-thin  beam 
and  steer  It  In  a  drde.  To  tnrevent  unwanted 
oolllslans  with  stray  atoms,  oxygen  and 
other  gases  are  pumped  from  the  beam  line 
tube.  leaving  It  nearly  as  airless  ss  the 
moon. 

Partide  physldsts  measure  an  accelera- 
tor's power  in  electron  volts;  the  more  eleo- 
tron  volts  that  an  accelerator  prodoees.  the 
deeper  It  can  delve  into  the  atom.  One  elec- 
tron volt  (eV)  to  about  the  energy  gained  \xg 
a  singte  electron  flowing  from  the  necsUve 
to  the  positive  end  of  a  fiashllght  battery. 

Slightly  greater  energies  can  strip  elec- 
trons from  atoms,  but  it  takes  mnnnw  of 
dectnm  volts— MeV— to  prove  the  nudeus. 
Energy  a  thousand  times  higher  still.  In  the 
billion  eV  (or  OeV.  for  giga^electron  volt) 
range,  to  needed  to  propel  partides  with 
enough  force  to  shatter  protons  and  elec- 
trons and  thus  create  new  matter. 

One  way  to  boost  energy  to  to  fire  two 
beams  of  partides  in  opposite  directions 
around  a  ring,  so  that  they  slam  together. 
Thto  doubles  the  energy,  giving  the  CERN 
aocderator.  for  inatanre,  an  energy  of  630 
GeV.  Yet  the  attractive  force  binding  to- 
gether the  constituents  of  protons  and  neu- 
trons to  so  liiiiiM  iisi — trillions  of  trillions  of 
times  stTMiger  than  earth's  gravity— that 
even  the  CERN  machine  can  mly  pick  and 
poke  at  the  atom's  inner  structure. 

"It's  a  bit  like  finding  out  how  cars  work 
by  smashing  them  together  and  seeing  what 
falto  out"  Dr.  CiVa  RubUa  told  me  at 
CERN,  where  he  was  on  leave  from  Har- 
vard. "But  in  partide  physics,  when  you 
smash  two  cars  together,  you  get  20  or  30 
new  cars,  or  even  a  truck  or  two.  We're  re- 
peating one  of  the  miracles  of  the  uni- 
verse—transforming energy  into  matter." 

In  1911  the  New  Zealand  scientist  Emest 
Rutherford  presented  a  theory  that  over- 
turned the  belief  that  the  atom  was  solid 
and  that  set  the  stage  for  today's  physics.  It 
resulted  from  an  experiment  in  which  gold 
foQ  was  bombarded  with  alpha  partidea. 
fast-moving  helium  nudeL  Most  particles 
shot  right  through  the  foil,  although  a 
few— one  In  8,000  or  so— bounced  ba^. 

Rutherford's  reasoning  in  solving  thto 
puzde  was  perfect  Since  most  particles 
zipped  through  the  foQ.  gold  atoms  must  be 
mostly  empty  mace,  but  with  something 
small  and  hard  in  the  middle — the  f*^"**** 
nudeus.  Hto  eaperlnwimtal  mi^thnd  similar 
to  shooting  bullets  at  a  shrouded  object  and 
studying  the  ricochet  to  deduce  what  to 
inside— to  still  used  in  modem  aooderators. 

Rutherford  had  understandably  pictured 
the  atom  as  a  tiny  system.  But  by  the  start 
of  Worid  Wsr  n.  physicists  had  aharpened 
thdr  picture  of  the  atom's  structure.  The 
atoms  of  all  the  elements  then  known  were 
described  as  oamUnatkns  of  protona.  neu- 
trons and  electrons  held  to  be  the  funda- 
moital  bufldlng  blocks  of  matter. 

At  the  center  of  each  atom,  in  thto  view, 
was  a  nudeus  of  neutral  iieutrons  and  posi- 
tive protmis,  the  number  of  protons  Identi- 
fying the  element  The  lightest  was  hydro- 
gen, with  one  protcm.  The  heaviest  natural- 
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ly  occurring  element  urantom.  bad  92  pro- 


For  each  proton  In  the  nudeus.  there  was 
a  negativdy  diarged  electron,  gyrating 
around  the  atom's  oore  at  a  distanoe  50.000 
times  the  diameter  of  the  nudeus.  If  a  hy- 
drogen atom's  nudeus  were  the  slae  of  a 
tennto  ball,  tu  electron  would  be  two  mUes 


Beskles  aoceteraton.  partide  physlctots 
need  detectors  to  reootd  tbe  coHlalons  of 
siihatomir  particlea,  Among  the  first  deteo- 
tors  were  doud  diambwa.  in  which  partides 
from  collisions  swept  through  water  vapor, 
leaving  tracks  of  dropleU  that  could  be  pho- 
tographed for  analysis.  In  modem  bubbte 
diambeia,  invented  by  phyaidst  Donald 
Olaser,  a  liquid  to  used  in  place  of  water 
vapor.  Legend  has  it  that  (Baser  was  tai- 
sptred  by  watching  bubMes  form  in  a  glass 
of  beer. 

Detectors  can  be  grand  in  scale.  The  Big 
European  BubUe  Chamber  at  CERN  to  a 
four-atory  sted  tank  hokttng  more  than 
10,000  gallons  of  liquid  hydrogen  and  neon 
dialed  to  mtains  243*C  (30*  above  abaolute 
■en).  I  dambered  atop  the  tank  on  ladders 
and  catwalks  reaemUlng  the  supentructure 
of  a  batUeshlp. 

On  top  were  four  cameraa.  Cbargeleas 
neutrinos,  debris  from  proton  oollisinns  in 
the  aocetesator,  enter  the  bubbte  chamber, 
Mdlide  with  hydrogen  and  neon  nudei.  and 
create  a  spray  of  wildly  scattering  hl^- 
energy  partkdea.  In  thdr  wake  the  liquid 
begins  to  bi^  and  at  that  Instant  the  cam- 
eras fire  to  record  the  parttdes*  buMriy 
tracks. 

Computer-oontroDed  etectronic  deiectan, 
which  record  signato  generated  by  paadng 
particles,  are  replacing  bubbte  chambers. 
Theae  detectors  are  sensitive  enough  to 
record  an  event  shorter  than  the  time  it 
takes  a  partide  to  sip  across  a  nueteos  at 
virtually  the  speed  of  lii^t 

"We  can  tell  exactly  what  partides  have 
been  cau^t  by  the  direction  and  length  of 
thdr  trades."  Carlo  Rubtala  UAA  me.  He 
admits  it's  an  AUce-ln-Wonderiand  ap- 
proach, "like  trying  to  tell  tbe  color  of  invis- 
ible Jerseys  on  invtafide  f  ootbaD  players  by 
watdilng  the  movement  of  the  ban." 

One  of  the  most  provocative  ideas  of 
modem  physics  arose  from  the  1928  equa- 
tion of  British  theorist  Paul  Dlrac.  whteh 
predicted  the  exlstrmpe  of  antimatter.  Cari 
Anderson  of  the  Callfoniia  Institute  of 
Technology  confirmed  thto  Idea  In  1932. 
with  hto  discovery  of  a  positive  deetron.  or 
podtron.  a  partide  Just  like  an  deetron  but 
with  a  podtive  rather  than  a  negative 
charge.  When  matter  and  antimatter  meet 
they  annihilate  each  other  in  a  burst  of  ra- 
diation. Since  Andeiaon's  discovery  physi- 
cists have  shown  that  for  every  type  of  par- 
tide  there  must  also  be  an  antipartlete. 

lUs  quirk  of  nature  has  ted  physldsts  to 
speculate  about  encounters  between  the 
universe  ai¥l  an  anti-universe.  In  a  poem. 
Harold  Forth,  now  director  of  Mneeton's 
Plasma  Physics  laboratory  in  New  Jersey, 
imagines  that  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  a  creator 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  meets  a  Dr.  Anti- 
TeUa.  In  Furth's  poem.  "Thdr  rl^t  hands 
dasped.  and  the  rest  was  f™»i—  rays." 

Antimatter  poses  a  mystery:  If  partides 
vanish  when  they  meet  their  oppoaltes.  and 
if  every  partide  can  have  an  antipartide, 
why  to  tbe  world  made  only  of  matter? 
There  appears  to  be  no  more  than  one  part 
in  ten  UUIon  of  antimatter  in  Interstellar 
space.  Where  has  ail  the  sntimattrr  gone? 

Physicists  think  they  know:  During  the 
first  split  second  after  the  big  bang,  there 
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wu  a  anuUI  ezoeai  of  matter  over  ■ntlmat- 
ter.  Partldea  and  antlpartldes  collided,  an- 
nlhllatlnc  each  other  and  leaving  behind 
only  radiatkm  and  the  surplus  matter. 
Tbew  residual  particles  malM  up  almost  ev- 
erythlnc  in  the  universe  today:  stars,  salax- 
ies.  the  earth,  and  Edward  TeUer. 

The  two  decades  after  World  War  n  saw 
the  blossoming  of  the  atomic  age.  and  to 
confident  physicists  full  understanding  of 
the  atom,  indeed,  of  the  entire  universe, 
seemed  at  hand.  But  larger  and  larger  accel- 
erators—most of  them  patterned  after  a 
palm-ciae  cyclotron  proposed  in  1929  by 
Ernest  O.  Lawrence  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley— constantly  uncov- 
ered new  particles.  By  the  early  1960b 
docens  were  known,  a  melange  that  physi- 
cists began  calling  a  soo.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  truly  basic  unit  of  matter. 

Order  came  to  the  soo  in  1963.  Murray 
Oell-Mann  at  Caltech  and  George  Zweig  at 
CERN  independently  accounted  for  the 
newly  discovered  particles  by  theorizing 
that  they  were  composed  of  three  smaller 
buUdlng  blo^s.  Zweig  called  then  aces, 
from  the  expresslcm:  "Dealer's  choice— aces 
are  wild."  OeU-Mann  named  them  quaiks. 

"I  liked  the  sound."  OeU-Mann  told  me. 
"Later  I  read  Finnegam  Wake,  by  James 
Joyce,  and  came  upon  the  line.  'Three 
quarks  for  Muster  Markl'  There  were  three 
of  them,  and  there  were  three  particles  in 
the  proton.  I  knew  the  name  was  right"  In 
1969  the  Nobel  Committee  awarded  the 
physics  prise  to  Oell-Mann  for  his  work  in 
classifying  partides. 

Oell-Mann's  whimsical  choice  of  the  n&me 
quark  set  a  traxL  In  order  of  ascending 
mass,  the  three  quarks  then  known  were 
called  "up,"  "down,"  and  "strange."  These 
labels  do  not  reflect  relative  position  or  ec- 
centricity: They  distinguiah  quarks  accord- 
ing to  their  properties,  including  their  elec- 
tric charge-HUways  plus  or  minus  one-third 
or  two-thirds  that  of  a  proton. 

Quark  theory— since  confirmed  by  ex{>erl- 
ment— restored  simplicity  to  nature.  The 
new  particles  and  the  two  old  members  of 
the  atomic  nucleus— the  proton  and  the 
neutron— could  be  explained  as  combina- 
tions of  quarks,  bonded  together  according 
to  their  "color."  Color  is  a  special  property 
of  quarks  that  enables  them  to  Join  and 
form  new  particles.  A  quark's  other  proper- 
ties, among  them  its  electric  charge,  deter- 
mine Its  "flavor"— whether  it  is  up,  down,  or 
strange.  A  proton  consists  of  two  up  quarks 
with  a  positive  charge  of  two-thirds  each 
and  one  down  quark  with  a  negative  charge 
of  one-third;  together  they  yield  a  single 
positive  charge.  In  the  same  way,  one  up 
and  two  down  quaiks  combine  to  form  a 
neutral  neutron. 

In  1974  a  fourth  flavor  of  quai^  was  pro- 
duced in  accelerations.  It  appeared  as  part 
of  a  meson,  high-oiergy  embrace  of  quark 
and  antiquailc  that  lasts  only  an  instant 
before  ending  in  mutual  annihilation. 

"Most  of  us  had  assumed  there  were  Just 
three  quaiks.  We  weren't  looking  for  more," 
said  Samuel  Ting  of  MIT,  in  charge  of  an 
extieriment  at  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory. Ting  shared  the  1976  Nobel  Prize  in 
Physics  with  Burton  Richter,  who  had  led  a 
similar  experiment  at  Stanford. 

The  fourth  quark's  existence  had  been 
predicted  by  Seldon  Olashow,  a  Harvard 
theorist  who  christened  it  a  "charmed" 
quark.  Fanciful  classification  continued  in 
1977,  when  Leon  Lederman  and  a  Fermilab 
team  discovered  a  fifth  quark  called 
"bottcHn"  or  "beauty." 

While  the  up  and  down  quarks  make  up 
protons  and  neutrons  in  our  everyday,  low- 
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energy  world,  the  other  quarks  exist  only  at 
extretnely  high  energy,  such  as  Is  found  in 
the  biggest  accelerators.  In  1984  CERN  an- 
nounced that  colliding  beams  of  protons  and 
antiptvtons  had  produced  evidence  of  a 
sixth  quark— "top"  or  "truth."  Some  physi- 
cists bope  that  it  Is  a  final  truth. 

However,  many  flavors  of  quark  there  are, 
one  opdity  stands  out  about  these  sulMitomlc 
particles:  It  seems  impossible  to  Jar  loose  a 
singlf  quark  from  a  proton  or  neutron, 
apparently  exist  only  In  trios  or  In 
|/antiquark  pairs. 

I  trait,  called  confinement,  inescapably 
single  quarks  together.  "Remember 
enerifcr  Is  matter  and  matter  is  energy," 
Sheldon  Olashow  told  me.  "When  you 
throw  energy  at  a  proton  in  an  effort  to- 
shake  loose  one  quark,  you  create  quark 
pairs  lout  of  the  energy  from  the  accelera- 
tor." I 

Olashow  and  other  theorists  remain  skep- 
tical of  the  provisional  announcement  in 
1977  that  William  Fairbank,  an  experimen- 
tal physicist  at  Stanford,  had  found  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  free  quark.  I  visited 
Fairbank  in  his  lab.  a  clutter  of  pipes  and 
wiring  that  resembles  an  illegal  distillery. 

Gealal  and  beq>ectacled.  Fairbank  said  he 
and  colleagues  had  found  quark-like  electric 
charges  in  dust-mote-slze  spheres  of  niobi- 
um i^etal  levitated  by  magnets.  Fairbank 
belieifes  he  has  detected  these  charges  in 
imits  »f  one-third  in  at  least  four  test  balls. 
"This  means  it's  possible  for  fractionally 
charged  particles,  perhaps  quarks,  to  exist 
free  Iti  nature,"  Fairbank  said. 

Faitbank's  presumed  find  has  set  off  a 
worldwide  rush  to  hunt  free  quarks.  His 
supporters  suggest  that  a  few  quarks  es- 
capeq  confinement  the  instant  after  the  big 
bang,!  and  that  Fairbank  has  trapped  some 
of  ttlese  free-spirited  particles— spares  at 
the  creation.  But  firm  evidence  of  a  solo 
quark  remains  elusive,  leaving  most  physi- 
cists ^rtain  that  lone  quarks  are  locked  for- 
ever within  larger  particles.  Proclaims 
Murrgy  OeU-Mann:  "I  don't  believe  Bill 
Fairbank  has  found  a  free  quark,  but  if  he 
has,  ii's  one  of  mine." 

Ne«rly  all  the  several  hundred  known 
subatt)mic  particles  are  made  of  quarks, 
boun^  together  by  what  physidsU  call  the 
stront  nuclear  force.  The  exceptions  are 
caUe^leptons.  Ore^  for  "slight." 

Th4  best-known  lepton  is  the  electron, 
first  Identified  in  1897.  As  electric  current, 
electaons  put  us  in  dally  contact  with  the 
subatbmic  world  and  are  the  only  leptons 
vital  io  the  atom's  structure. 

Ph^cists  are  not  sure  why  two  other  lep- 
tons *ven  exist.  Muons.  discovered  in  1937, 
have  about  200  times  as  much  mass  as  elec- 
trons and  are  the  major  by-product  of  the 
cosm^  radiation  that  constantly  bombanls 
eartu  Far  heavier  and  equaly  furtive  is  the 
tau.  g  lepton  discovered  in  1976.  like  the 
electnon  and  muon.  It  carries  a  negative 
electee  charge. 

Thi  other  leptons  are  neutrino*— "lltUe 
neutml  ones"— that  carry  no  charge  and  are 
so  liait  that  their  mass,  if  any.  has  so  far 
gone  undetected.  Each  of  the  neutrinos 
seemg  to  couple  with  a  heavier  partner— a 
tau,  giuon,  or  electron.  Sdentlats  are  still 
seardiing  for  the  tau  neutrino. 

Dr^tko  Jovanovic  at  Fermilab  told  me 
that  because  neutrinos  react  only  very 
weakly  with  other  matter,  they  whip 
thro\lgh  everything.  Several  million  neu- 
trinos, traveling  at  the  speed  of  light,  are 
flying  through  your  body  at  this  instant. 
"Nothing  stops  them,  not  even  a  slab  of  lead 
as  thick  as  the  earth,"  said  Jovanovic.  "It's 
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been  suggfoted  that  beams  of  neutrinos 
passing  though  the  earth  be  used  for  com- 
munlcatioo ,  It  could  woik.  but  it  would  be 
expensive." 

Meanwhile  Jovanovic  participates  in  a 
five-milUoiidollar  experiment  to  determine 
if  neutrinos  have  mass.  If  they  do,  they 
could  account  for  as  much  as  00  percent  of 
the  mass  of  the  entire  universe  since,  ghost- 
like, they  fOl  the  cosmos. 

Most  phMdsU  believe  that  the  six  lep- 
tons and  the  six  flavors  of  quarks  account 
for  all  matter,  although  a  few  theorists  toy 
with  the  idfca  of  particles  more  fundamental 
yet.  The  universe  also  contains  force  carri- 
ers called  gauge  particles. 

Carlo  RlibUa  began  capturing  certain 
ies  at  CERN  in  1983  and  1983. 
tie  beasts  we  call  Ws  and  Z's," 
an  animated  Italian.  "We've 
been  on  th^ir  traU  for  yean."  W  and  Z  par- 
ticles exist  por  less  than  a  billionth  of  a  bU- 
llonth  of  alsecond  and  more  often  than  not 
ttpeoA  their  brief  lives  within  the  nucleus, 
where  they  cause  radioactive  decay  in  atoms 
of  such  elements  as  uranium. 

Rubbia  commands  a  30-miIlion-dollar  elec- 
tronic detector  buOt  specifically  to  find  the 
W  and  Z  particles.  Big  as  a  house,  the  detec- 
tor is  a  vagt  network  of  coaxial  cables  and 
battleahlp-fcmy  steel  plates  straddling  a  sec- 
tion of  CERN's  main  accelerator  where  pro- 
tons and  ^tlprotons  collide.  The  charged 
ted  by  these  collisions  streak 
detector's  gas  atmo^here.  gen- 
of  tiny  signals.  Their  tracks 
computer  screens  as  V-ahm>ed 
patterns,  the  arms  of  the  V  indicating  where 
one  particle  has  decayed  into  two  or  more 
other  particles. 

"We  dont  actually  see  the  particles.  Their 
lives  are  too  short,"  Rubbia  told  me.  "But 
decay  products  from  W  particles,  for  in- 
stance, fly  predominantly  forward.  When 
we  see  this,  we  know  we've  got  one." 

For  his  bioneering  work  Rubbia  shared 
the  1984  N(>bel  Prize  in  Physics  with  CERN 
colleague  Simon  van  der  Meer. 

The  W  ^nd  Z  particles  carry  the  weak 
force,  one  of  three  forces  governing  the  be- 
havior of  atoms.  The  weak  force  breaks 
down  each  neutron  in  the  nucleus  of  a  ra- 
dioactive atom  into  a  proton,  an  electron, 
and  an  ananeutrino.  Other  gauge  particles, 
called  photons,  impart  the  electromagnetic 
force,  abou^  1,000  times  more  powerful  than 
the  weak  force.  The  electromagnetic  force  Is 
responsible  for  keeping  electrons  in  orbit 
around  the  nucleus,  m«fci«f  atoms— and  this 
magazine— geem  solid.  Most  powerful  of 
all— a  hundred  times  more  powerful  than 
the  electomagnetlc  force— Is  the  strong 
force.  Carried  by  gluons,  it  holds  together 
the  atomic  nucleus. 

Besides  ^lese  three  forces,  the  other 
known  fortt  at  work  in  the  universe  is  gravi- 
ty. It  is  by  far  the  weakest— the  strong  force 
is  some  10**  (1  followed  by  38  zeros)  times 
more  powerful.  A  still  undetected  particle, 
the  gravltoti.  may  be  the  carrier  of  gravity, 
which  has  bo  meaningful  role  inside  atoms. 
Without  gravity,  however,  there  would  be 
no  universo.  since  it  binds  together  stars  and 
galaxies,  hf  Ids  the  earth  in  orbit,  and  keeps 
our  feet  planted  on  the  groimd. 

Midway  in  the  seven-mile  auto  tunnel  that 
cuts  through  the  Alps  between  Italy  and 
France.  th«  air  is  rank  with  auto  exhaust.  In 
a  cavern  jfust  off  the  smoggy  roadway, 
shielded  frbm  cosmic  radiation  by  the  bulk 
of  Mont  Blanc,  a  special  detector  is  testing 
whether  the  proton  decays  like  most  other 
particles,  gn  idea  that  two  decades   ago 
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would  have  been  considered  scientific 
heresy. 

In  the  19th  century  the  Scottish  scientist 
James  Bfaxwell  discovered  that  electricity 
and  magnetism  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
force.  Today  some  physicists  believe  that 
the  universe's  four  forces  are  but  manifesta- 
tions of  a  single  and  deeper  force.  In  the 
past  two  decades  these  scientists  tiave  pro- 
posed mathematical  explanationa— "grand 
unified  theories"— of  how  the  weak  force, 
the  strong  force,  and  the  electromagnetic 
force  may  be  entities  of  a  single  underlying 
interaction. 

None  of  these  theories  yet  embrace  the 
universal  fourth  force,  gravity.  But  they  do 
predict  that  protons  decay  into  other  parti- 
cles, because  the  strong  force  that  binds  a 
proton  together  and  the  weak  force  that 
causes  radioactive  decay  may  spring  from 
the  same  basic  interaction.  The  grand  uni- 
fied theories  also  predict  that  an  average 
proton  would  take  a  million  trillion  trillion 
years  or  so  to  decay— more  time  than  has 
passed  since  the  universe  began.  How  can 
shortlived  humans  hope  to  measure  the  life 
span  of  such  a  durable  subatomic  particle? 

"Obviously  we  can't  wait  billions  of  years 
to  watch  one  proton  and  see  if  It  disap- 
pears," Italian  physicist  Pio  Picchi  told  me 
deep  inside  Mont  Blanc.  "But  we  can  assem- 
ble Immense  numbers  of  protons  and  see  if 
one  decays  during  a  one-year  period."  If 
protons  do  indeed  decay,  then  at  least  one 
should  die  during  the  course  of  the  year. 

Plochl  keeps  watch  on  the  hundred  mil- 
lion trillion  trillion  protons  in  a  ISO-ton 
stack  of  iron  slabs.  These  are  fitted  with 
thousands  of  detectors  similar  to  Oeiger 
counters,  each  waiting  to  pick  up  an  Infini- 
tesimal burst  of  radiation  emitted  by  a 
dying  proton.  So  far  at  least  one  candidate 
event  has  been  noted,  the  possible  decay  of 
a  proton  into  a  muon  and  another  particle 
called  a  kaon. 

Similar  experiments  in  the  United  States, 
Japan,  India,  and  France  have  yet  to  deliver 
results,  forcing  theorists  to  rethink  their 
grand  unified  theories.  But  if  proof  is  found 
that  protons  decay,  it  will  mean  that  matter 
is  inherently  unstable.  It  would  also  prove 
what  poets  have  said  all  along— that  noth- 
ing lasts  forever. 

Besides  predicting  proton  decay,  grand 
unified  theories  attempt  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  universe  back  to  Its  creation  in  the 
big  bang  some  15  billion  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  cosmos  has  been  constantly  ex- 
panding. Today  the  visible  universe  is  grow- 
ing every  second  by  a  volume  equal  to  that 
of  the  WHiLS  Way  galaxy. 

During  the  1930s  astrophysicists  realized 
that  the  particle  reactions  that  other  physi- 
cists were  studying  in  cyclotrons  were  iden- 
tical to  those  occurring  in  stars.  Today 
physicists  of  both  strips  have  Joined  forces 
to  theorize  that  all  matter  was  bom  at  the 
big  bang. 

In  the  extreme  heat  of  that  Instant  all 
four  forces.  Including  gravity,  may  have 
been  unified  as  one.  Then,  as  the  universe 
cooled,  the  forces  split  apart  and  their  un- 
derlying unity  became  obscured. 

No  accelerator  will  ever  match  the  energy 
released  in  the  big  bang,  and  some  physi- 
cists once  thought  it  might  be  a  waste  of 
money  to  build  bigger  mactilnes.  However, 
Sheldon  Glashow  says:  "We  will  find  noth- 
ing If  we  do  not  look.  We  theorists  are  de- 
pendent upon  experimental  discoveries. 
Without  them  we  are  no  better  than  medie- 
val theologians,  who  endlessly  debated  how 
many  angels  might  dance  on  the  head  of  a 
pin." 
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Theorists  like  Olashow  work  in  a  delicate 
balance  with  experimentalists  to  uncover 
the  hidden  unity  linking  the  three  basic 
forces  to  gravity.  Says  avowed  experimental- 
ist Carlo  Rubbia:  "Themists  tend  to  forget 
that  every  time  we  look  someplace  new  with 
a  bigger  machine  a  surprise  awaits  us." 

Experimwitallsts  like  Rubbia  prevail  for 
the  moment  at  CERN,  and  they  are  building 
a  new  accelerator  17  mQes  in  circumfera>oe. 
The  mammoth  machine  will  cost  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  a  remarkable  Investment  con- 
sidering that  in  Its  lifetime  it  will  propel  less 
than  a  gram  of  matter. 

At  Fermilab  in  Illinois,  physicists  have 
doubled  up  by  oonstructlng  a  new  accelera- 
tor ring  inside  the  tunnel  housing  their  first 
machine.  Eventually  the  newer  accelerator 
will  boost  protons  and  antiproU«is  to  a  co- 
lossal collision  energy  of  two  trillion  elec- 
tron volts  as  they  travel  a  circuit  equal  in 
distance  to  five  round-trip  Journeys  to  the 
moon,  2,400,000  miles.  Even  more  ambitious 
is  the  accelerator,  perhaps  100  miles  around, 
that  U.S.  sdentisU  want  to  build.  It  would 
dwarf  Fermllab's  four-mile  accelerator,  visi- 
ble from  500  miles  in  space. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  obstacle  to  such 
mega-engineering  projects  is  the  shrinking 
federal  science  budget.  "We  practically  have 
to  beg  for  money,"  says  Fermilab  director 
Leon  Lederman.  CERN,  a  comparable  labo- 
ratory enjoys  about  twice  as  much  funding 
as  Fermilab.  Lederman  and  other  American 
particle  physicists  fear  that  tight  budgets 
may  cost  the  U.S.  its  traditional  lead  in  the 
exploration  of  the  atom. 

Money-conscious  federal  officials  often 
ask  Leon  Lederman  why  the  U.S.  needs 
costly  machines  that  caiuiot  help  solve 
pressing  social  problems.  His  answer  never 
varies:  "Learning  about  the  ultimate  nature 
of  matter  Is  of  fundamental  importance  to 
the  hiuun  race.  It  gives  us  a  vision  of  our- 
selves, who  we  are,  where  we  are  going." 

Physics  has  always  drawn  powerful  intel- 
lects and  personalities,  such  as  Murray  Oell- 
Mann,  who  with  Lederman  and  others  has 
set  the  pace  of  particle  research  for  three 
decades.  Small  and  Intense,  with  steel-gray 
hair  and  penetrating  eyes,  Oell-Mann's 
mind  encompasses  quarks  and  proton  decay 
as  easily  as  mushrooms  or  obscure  lan- 
guages, two  of  his  other  numerous  interests. 
I  asked  him  one  day  if  physicists  were  not 
profoundly  arrogant  to  think  that  they 
could  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe  and 
everything  in  it  by  using  only  acceleraton, 
telescopes,  and  equations. 

"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  our  calcula- 
tions are  essentially  correct  and  that  we  are 
on  the  edge  of  fully  understanding  the  atom 
as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  the  unlvene. 
It's  a  little  like  the  ant  contemplating  the 
skyscraper,  isn't  it?" 

And  where  will  an  understanding  of  the 
universe's  deepest  secrets  lead  us?  "There 
will  be  new  technology,  certainly,"  Murray 
Oell-Mann  went  on.  "But  most  remarkable 
will  be  that  a  handful  of  beings  on  a  small 
planet  circling  an  insignificant  star  will 
have  traced  their  origin  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginning—a small  speck  of  the  universe  com- 
prehending the  whole."* 
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•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  SpeaJter,  as  Con- 
gress begins  debate  on  Superfund,  I 
think  It  is  important  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  who  is  participating 
in  the  debate.  The  following  report 
clearly  illustrates  that  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  a  strong  and 
coau>rehensive  Superfund  Program 
are  committing  tremendous  amounts 
of  money  to  defeat  this  legislation. 
This  report  further  demonstrates  that 
the  people  supporting  Superfimd  are 
being  swamped  by  a  flood  of  corporate 
dollars.  As  a  strong  supporter  of  an  en- 
hanced Superfund  Prognm.  I  think  it 
is  imperative  that  this  body  and  the 
public  fully  understand  what  is  being 
said  on  this  critical  issue. 

"Sopn"  LoasTuis:  Trz  OoapoBAn 
Caxpaig*  To  Stop  SurtMrxma 

(By  Rick  Hind) 

punniras 

Some  of  America's  largest  corporations 
and  trade  associations  were  ammg  the  fe- 
cial interests  who  lobbied  against  all  or  part 
of  the  effort  to  reauthorte  a  stnmg  Super- 
fund  J^ardous  waste  cleanup  law  In  1984. 
U.S.  PIRO's  examination  of  the  1984  lobby 
reports  of  Superfund  lobbyists  revealed  that 
122  corporate  lobbylsU  identified  them- 
selves as  working  on  Superfund.  The  same 
Inspection  of  environmental  and  public  in- 
terest groups'  reports  showed  only  el^t  lob- 
byists working  for  a  strong  Sapaiuni.  (See 
Tables  D  and  E.) 

Corporations  identified  Included  giants 
such  as  Exxon.  Union  CarUde.  Eastman 
Kodak  and  United  Airlines.  More  than  490 
cormratlons  were  also  lepreseuted  by  flf- 
teen  trade  associations,  all  of  whom  opposed 
Superfimd  legislation  in  whole  or  in  part. 
These  associations  include  the  American  Pe- 
troleum Institute  (API),  the  American  In- 
surance Association  (AIA),  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  (CMA)  and  the 
National  Aaaodation  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM).  (See  Table  B.)  Many  of  theae  trade 
groups  were  also  represented  by  lobby  firms 
such  as  Tlmmons  &  (Company.  (See  Table 
C.) 

Through  hearing  testimony  and  tele- 
phone interviews,  corporate  representatives 
made  it  clear  that  their  opposition  to  Super- 
fund  stemmed  from  an  interest  In  avoiding 
increased  chemical  taxes  and  clean-up  liabO- 
ity.  Some  opposed  entire  bills  such  as  HJl. 
5640,  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  August  of  1984.  Others 
opposed  specific  provisions  of  Superfund 
bills  such  as  victims'  rights  and  clean-up 
standards. 

U.S.  PIRO  surveyed  three  distinct  layers 
of  corporate  lobbying: 

(1)  Lobbyists  who  wo^  for  one  particular 
company.  S3  lobbyists  reported  working  on 
Superfund  for  31  corporations.  (See  Table 
A.) 

(2)  Trade  associations  representing  many 
corporations.  68  lobbjrlsts  represented  15  as- 
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(S)  Lobbytaic  flnns  who  oontnct  with 
wwiiiantM  and  tnde  —nrtatloM  to  do  addl- 
ttcnal  lobbyinc  Six  of  thew  flnns  repr«- 
■ented  two  ootnpanles  and  four  trade 
troupa. 

Ooipormte  lobbyteta  alao  incurred  extrava- 
gant expenaea.  Sone  listed  bigb  priced  res- 
tauranta  as  tbe  bulk  of  their  reported  ex- 
penaes  to  "diacuaa  Superfund"  with  cmcres- 
alaaal  ataff  membera.  One  rented  a  $336 
bm  at  Le  lion  DX>r  reataorant  to  introduce 
a  corporate  executive  to  a  member  of  Con- 
freaa.  Blmllar  wining  and  dining  expenses 
were  Ilated  by  13  other  lobbyists  who 
woriud  on  Superfund.  All  corporate  lobby- 
ing expensea.  indudlng  salariea.  are  tax  de- 
ductible. None  of  theae  kinds  of  expenses 
were  reported  by  any  of  the  environmental 
or  public  intereat  groupa. 

Many  corporatiooa  and  associations  took 
fuU  advantage  of  the  loose  reporting  re- 
quirements under  tbe  federal  Lobbying  Act. 
They  tmded  to  under-report  their  expendi- 
turea  and  be  vague  about  th^  legialaUve  in- 
terests. Some  lobbyists  reported  income  as 
high  as  $36,000  per  quarter,  othen  claimed 
as  Uttle  as  aero  to  $100  a  year.  This  resulted 
in  uneven  reporting  by  companies,  unlike 
the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Election  Oommiasloa 

Tbe  lobby  reports  represented  only  the 
tip  of  the  Iceberg  in  tenns  lobby  resources 
avallalile  to  industry.  For  example,  compa- 
nies such  as  Oulf  QQ  and  EJ.  Dupont  did 
not  apedfy  Superfund  as  one  of  their  legis- 
lative interests  even  though  their  represent- 
attvea  teatified  against  a  strong  Superfund 
in  rongrrsslwial  hearinga. 

In  addltioo.  the  awodation  who  opposed 
Superfund  legislation  had  vast  resources. 
For  example,  twelve  corporate  members  of 
the  American  Insurance  Aaudation  paid 
$463,960  eadi  in  memberahlp  dues  for  a 
total  of  $11  million  in  the  AIA's  1984 
income.  Tbey  claim  that  only  .108  percent 
was  used  for  lobbying. 

The  National  Aaaodatlon  of  Manufactur- 
ers simllariy  reported  99  members  who  paid 
$19^30  or  more  annually  in  dues.  Yet  they 
claimed  that  only  3.6  percent  of  their  $10 
million  in  income  was  used  for  lobbying. 
And  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
(API)  reported  only  $956,067  in  lobbying  ex- 
penses of  their  $49  million  1984  budget. 
API's  total  expenses  for  33  Superfund  Iden- 
tified lobbyists  was  reported  at  $116,777. 

A  total  of  approximately  $1  million 
($968^64)  was  reported  q>ent  on  or  by  cor- 
porate lobbyists  who  listed  Superfund  as 
one  of  their  issue  areas.  Salaries  made  up 
over  80  percent  of  this  figure.  However,  it 
was  not  possible  from  inspecting  lobby  re- 
ports to  determine  how  much  of  each  lobby- 
ist's salary  or  corporate  expenditure  was  al- 
located tm  Superfund. 

Otho'  opponents  of  a  strong  Superfund 
who  are  not  registered  under  the  Lobby  Act 
Include  groups  such  as  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation which  campaigned  against  Super- 
fund  in  the  media  and  representatives  of 
the  White  House  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  who  opposed  Superfimd 
in  1984. 

If  attendance  at  recent  hearings  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  is  any  indication,  many 
of  the  same  corporate  entitles  that  opposed 
a  stnmg  Superfund  in  the  last  session  have 
long  since  returned  In  the  99th  Congress. 
They  may  even  be  responsible  for  the  sur- 
pristaig  slowness  with  which  this  legislation 
has  proceeded  so  far  this  year.  The  current 
Superfund  law,  enacted  in  1980,  expires  on 
September  30. 1985. 
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working    oo    Superfund.    (See 
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700  lobby  reports  filed  on  microfilm 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
'  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  were 
Registered  lobbyists  are  required 
reports  at  these  offloea  on  a  quarterly 
Our  sample  included  reports  from  the 
and  fourth  quarters  of  1984.  The  last 
quarters  were  chosen  because  that  Is 
the  Superfund  legislation  came  to  a 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  fourth 
quaHer  reporU  alao  often  give  total  expend- 
itures for  the  year. 

Corporatlcms  were  selected  from  member- 
shiQ  lists  provided  in  the  lobby  reports  of 
thetmaJor  trade  associations  who  testified 
agaftist  stnmg  Superfund  leglslaUcm.  This 
list  !was  expanded  by  cheeking  fwmpBnlfs 
knotm  to  be  in  the  chemical  oil  and  insur- 
ance businesses.  The  reports  of  environmen- 
tal, public  interest  and  labor  organisations 
wha  ate  often  active  on  environmental 
lasuts  were  alao  reviewed. 

0$ly  those  lobbyists,  corporations,  trade 
assnHatlons  or  other  organizations  that 
mentioned  Superfimd.  a  Superfund  bill,  or 
the  blean-up  of  hssardous  wastes  as  part  of 
their  legislative  interest  were  listed  with 
total  receipts  and  expenditures  in 
A  through  E  attached.  Other  Infor- 
is  summarised  in  our  findings, 
luse  it  was  not  possible  using  the 
reports  to  determine  how  much  of 
lobbyist's  salary  and  expenses  was  allo- 
for  each  issue,  the  total  amount  that 
eadt  organization  reported  to  »wii»*»fai  lob- 
byists who  worked  on  Superfund  was  listed. 
Ptpitions  of  groups  on  Superfund  legisla- 
tion was  determined  by  telephone  inter- 
vie^  and  congressional  hearing  testimony. 
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TRIBIT]  "E  TO  JUDGE  JOE  EATON 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OrVLOBIDA 

th4  house  or  RKPScsorrATTvas 
Tuetday,  June  11. 198$ 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  outstendlng  pleasure  today  to  am 
to  yoiir  ittentlon  and  through  you  to 
the  attei^tion  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Congresa  of  the  United  States,  the 


re<»rd  ol)  one  of  this  Nation's  truly  ex- 
emplary jpubllc  servants  who  happens 
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to  be  a  resident  of  southern  norids 
where  my  district  is  also  located 

For  that  reason  I  have  known  Judge 
Joe  Eaton  diuing  several  decades 
when  he  served  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  Nation  ex- 
ceedingly ably,  faithfully  with  superb 
integrity  and  with  admirable  profes- 
sional distinction. 

Joe  came  from  Florida  where  he  had 
been  bom  in  a  town  called  MonticeUo, 
reminiscent  of  that  great  American 
Founding  Father,  lawyer  and  states- 
man, Thomas  Jefferson,  served  with 
bravery  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  n,  and  rettimed  to 
Florida  where  he  set  out  to  serve  the 
people  through  his  conscientious  and 
superb  public  practice  of  the  law. 

Having  graduated  from  Presbyterian 
College  and  the  University  of  Florida 
School  of  Law,  Joe  became  an  assist- 
ant State  attorney  where  he  added  the 
invaluable  experience  of  public  cases 
and  individual  behavior  to  his  native 
talent,  his  sound  education  and  legal 
training  and  to  his  inbred  understand- 
ing of  human  decency  and  human 
needs.  Joe  always  knew  what  effect  his 
opinions  and  efforts  might  have  upon 
the  people  of  Florida,  the  average 
people  and  upon  the  Nation  and  Joe 
always  tried  to  do  what  would  be  best 
for  the  people,  juet  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son of  the  other  MonticeUo.  in  Virgin- 
ia, had  in  his  day  attempted  to  do. 

When  Joe  publicly  sought  election 
to  the  bench  of  the  circuit  court  for 
Dade  County,  FL,  he  won  the  hearty 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  voters 
and  validated  their  trust  in  him  by 
always  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing seeking  to  balance  the  legal  public 
and  hiunan  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty he  served. 

The  voters  sent  him  on  to  Tallahas- 
see, our  fine  State  capital  as  a  State 
senator,  where  he  sponsored  legisla- 
tion creating  district  courts  of  vpeal 
in  Florida,  and  continued  to  represent 
the  people  of  Dade  County  ably  and 
welL 

After  returning  to  the  circuit  court 
bench  Joe  was  appointed  a  Federal 
Judge  by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
in  1967.  where  he  has  served  ever 
since. 

He  has  become  highly  repected  and 
loved  by  those  whom  he  serves  and  by 
the  responsible  people  of  Dade  County 
and  the  State  of  Florida.  His  friends 
number  in  the  thousands  and  to  my 
knowledge  Joe  has  no  enemies  and  has 
never  failed  to  gain  the  respect  of  all 
who  have  come  in  contact  with  him 
during  his  tenure  which  will.  I  hope, 
carry  on  for  many  more  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  Judge  Joe 
Eaton's  attaiimient  of  senior  status  as 
a  district  court  Judge,  my  colleagues 
Hon.  Bill  Lehmah,  Hon.  Dahtx  Fas- 
cell,  and  I,  aU  from  Dade  County  and 
long  and  close  friends  of  Joe's,  had  the 
great  honor  and  the  enjoyable  occa- 
sion to  present  a  plaque  to  Joe  as  a 
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token  of  our  gratitude  for  his  friend- 
ship, respect  for  his  integrity,  in  honor 
of  his  impressive  record  of  public  serv- 
ice and  as  a  remembrance  to  maik  this 
milestone  of  his  long  and  ccmtinuing 
career. 

It  reads: 

To  V&.  District  Court  Senior  Judge  Joe 
Eaton,  In  appreciation  and  recognltkm  for 
his  decades  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
people  of  Dade  County,  the  State  of  norida 
and  the  Nation.  Presented  by  VA.  Congress- 
men Dante  B.  Fascell,  William  T.«twi««T« 
Claude  Pepper. 

I  know  that  Joe  shares  this  plaque 
of  recognition  with  his  fine  family;  his 
loving  and  supportive  wife,  the  former 
Patricia  BCacVicar.  who  is  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  of  Florida  and 
comes  from  a  notable  family  of  nori- 
da people;  and  their  three  beautiful 
children  who  also  benefited  from  his 
public  experience  and  his  humane  un- 
derstanding of  people  in  society. 

I  hope  they  wlU  have  many  more 
such  years  of  accomplishment,  never 
idle,  always  active  and  fiill  of  the  vital 
functions  of  public  and  private  life  in 
association  with  the  people  around 
them  to  whom  they  have  given  so 
much  of  their  abundant  talent  and 
effort.  In  the  year  2000.  when  Joe  will 
be  almost  my  age,  I  and  the  others  wHl 
present  him  with  another  plaque,  for 
that  cycle  of  service  upon  which  he 
has  embariied.  He  wUl  be  a  great  re- 
source as  senior  Judge  and  his  counsel 
will  be  sought  by  many  of  his  feUow 
Judges  and  associates. 

I  commend  his  record  and  accom- 
plishments to  aU  who  read  this 
Record  as  an  example  of  an  outstand- 
ing and  honorable  character  who  has 
helped  others  to  higher  ground.* 
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Despite  such  clear  limitations,  a 
number  of  instances  of  unapproved 
use  of  the  test  have  been  reported.  Aa 
the  blood  test  becomes  appropriately 
implemented  by  blood  gathering  agen- 
cies, I  am  afraid  that  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  test's  limitations  will 
become  common. 

The  HTLV-m  antibody  test  does 
not  test  for  AIDS.  It  does  not  test  even 
for  the  virus  HTLV-m.  It  tests  only 
for  antibodies  to  the  virus  and  demon- 
strates only  that  a  person  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  disease.  That  person's 
vulnerability  to  the  disease  itself  and 
that  person's  infectiousness  through 
sexual  contact  or  blood  transfusion  is 
unknown. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Post  story 
be  reprinted  in  the  Raooan.  I  also 
would  ask  that  the  AIDS  epidemic  sta- 
tistics for  the  week  ending  June  9  be 
printed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  OHialder  how 
little  we  know  about  the  disease.  As 
the  story  makes  dear,  a  great  deal  of 
research  and  epidemiology  is  left  to  be 
done.  And,  as  the  numbers  make  clear, 
it  must  be  done  qtiickly. 

AfCQUMEO  NWUNE  OeCBCY  SYMMIME  (MOS)  IVEK- 
LY  SURVBUiyCE  IBWT.  JWE  10, 19BS,  Ui.  CtBEi 
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T'uesday,  June  11, 1885 

•  Mr.  WAXBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
front  page  of  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  was  a  story  of  a  problem  that  I 
fear  will  be  with  us  for  some  Ume— the 
misuse  of  the  blood-screening  test  for 
antibodies  to  HTLV-m,  the  virus  be- 
lieved to  be  a  catise  of  AIDS. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admlniitration 
has  labeled  the  HTLV-m  antibody 
test  for  use  only  as  a  blood  product 
screening  device,  "so  that  potentially 
infectious  units  of  blood  and  plasma 
could  be  eliminated  from  use  in  trans- 
fusion or  manufacture  into  injectable 
products."  The  labeling  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  limitations  of  the  proce- 
dure, sajring: 

It  Is  inappropriate  to  use  this  test  as  a 
screen  for  AIDS  or  as  a  screen  for  members 
of  groups  at  Increaaed  risk  for  AIDS  in  the 
general  population.  The  preaence  of  HTLV- 
m  is  not  a  dlagnnsis  of  AIDS.  UEmphssIs  in 
original] 
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Bux»  Tbt  llunn  to  Oiaohocs  Ame 

(By  Michael  Specter) 

On  Itay  4.  »  niine  at  the  Alexandria  Jail 

took  Canon  BaQey  from  hla  Isolation  cell  to 

an  empty  claHroom  and  told  him  that  he 

had  acquired  Immune  deficiency  syndrome. 

Three  days  later,  a  guard  told  BaUey  to 
drag  his  mattress  to  a  dumpster  behind  the 
Jan.  His  cell  was  disinfected,  his  dothlnc  de- 
stroyad  and  he  was  driven  to  the  District's 
Whitman-Walker  Clinic,  the  city's  best- 
ki>own  health  and  cotmseling  center  for 
lays. 

But.  within  a  week,  doctors  there  told 
BaUey  he  did  not  have  the  fatal  disease. 
They  say  that  the  medical  staff  at  the  Alex- 
andria Jail  misused  a  new  blood  test  to  make 
their  diagnosis 

"What  has  happened  here  is  incredibly 
damaging."  said  Dr.  Peter  Hawley.  the  clin- 
ics medical  director.  "This  guy  does  not 
have  AID&  This  is  not  a  test  for  AIDS.  It  Is 
a  test  for  exposure  to  the  vims  that  causes 
AIDS.  It  should  only  be  used  to  screen 
Uood.  People  who  look  at  this  as  an  AIDS 
test  are  making  a  dangerous  mistake." 

The  test,  designed  to  help  protect  the  na- 
tion's blood  supply,  measures  the  presence 
of  antibodies  to  the  BTLV-m  virus,  which 
many  medkal  experts  think  causes  AIDa 
As  of  last  Friday  it  was  available  at  the 
Whitman-Walker  dlnic  Maryland  clinics 
began  offering  the  test  last  week  and  Vir- 
ginia is  expected  to  make  it  available  to  any- 
body who  wanU  it  within  the  next  10  days. 

As  the  test,  apimnred  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  in  March,  has  become 
more  aroesslble  to  those  who  fear  that  they 
may  have  AIDS,  public  health,  officials,  gay 
righU  groups  and  medical  researchers  have 
banded  together  to  urge  people  to  avoid  it. 
Many  officials  say  the  test  may  become  a 
powerful  tool  for  dlscrimlnaUon.  that  it  will 
be  used  incorrectly  to  diagnose  AIDS  and 
that  it  wHl  spead  panic  among  members  of 
communities  most  at  risk. 

"As  a  blood  test,  it  Is  clearly  useful."  said 
Dr.  Martin  Wasserman.  director  of  Arling- 
ton's Department  of  Human  Services.  "But 
Its  Implications  are  pernicious  and  pro- 
found. There  is  the  stigma  of  a  fatal  disease, 
questicms  of  confidentiality  and  also  worries 
about  Insurance  and  discrimination.  The 
test  cannot  tell  you  if  you  have  AIDS  or 
whether  you  will  get  it  I  tell  people  to  sUy 
away." 

Advocates  of  the  test  say  It  is  a  highly  ac- 
curate means  of  protecting  blood  banks 
flom  the  HTLV-m  virus.  Blood  products 
and  transfusions  used  by  hemophiliacs  are 
linked  to  about  3  percent  of  the  nation's 
AIDS  cases,  according  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta.  Most  of  the  na- 
tion's blood  banks  now  use  the  test. 

In  Alexandria,  officials  defended  both 
their  use  of  the  test  for  inmates  with  a  high 
risk  of  having  AIDS  and  their  subsequent 
treatment  of  Bafley.  They  said  they  consult- 
ed first  with  their  medical  staff  and  had  a 
Judicial  order  to  remove  Bailey  from  the 
Jsil. 

"As  a  screening  device,  it  is  really  very 
good."  said  Dr.  Martin  Cader,  director  of 
Virginia's  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
gram. "I  think  most  phj^dans  are  fully 
aware  of  the  utility  of  the  test." 

Statistics  from  the  CDC  suggest  that  be- 
tween 5  percent  and  20  percent  of  those 
whose  test  results  are  positive  may  eventu- 
ally develop  AIDS.  But  that  figure  is  based 
on  limited  data,  and  officials  say  a  more 
exact  figure  may  not  be  known  for  some 
time. 
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Ma»y  health  professionals  at  clinics  that 
have  received  money  from  CDC  to  give  the 
test  9ay  that  while  they  are  concerned 
about)  the  test's  uses,  they  beUeve  they  are 
bettet  able  than  blood  banks  to  provide 
counAling  and  assure  confldoitiallty.  Many 
memqers  of  high-risk  groups— particularly 
h«na|exual  men,  who  account  for  73  per- 
cent ^  the  more  than  10,000  AIDS  cases  di- 
agnoM  so  far— would  have  to  turn  to  Uood 
bankg  without  the  alternative  clinics. 

"Ui^  this  test  came  out,  we  got  about 
2.000 ,  calls  each  month."  said  Rodger 
McAiriand,  executive  director  of  New  York 
Citysl  Oay  Mens  Health  Crisis,  one  of  the 
~  and  most  respected  AIDS  assistance 
in  the  country.  "Now  we  are 
at  least  4,000.  Almost  every  one  of 
jextra  calls  is  somebody  asking  where 
they  ^  get  the  test." 

rland  said  that  OMHC.  along  with 
most  other  gay  organizations,  has  tried  to 
limit  the  avallabllty  of  the  test  as  much  ss 
possifele.  He  said  OMHC  tries  to  discourage 
callers  from  taking  the  test,  telling  them 
that  positive  results  suggest  only  that  a 
person  has  beoi  exposed  to  the  virus,  not 
that  ne  or  she  wHl  ever  develop  AIDS. 

Thejtest's  critics  also  say  that  because  the 
incubation  period  for  the  disease  can  be  sev- 
eral jears,  negative  results  do  not  ensure 
that  •  person  will  not  contract  the  disease. 
There  also  are  instances  where  the  test  reg- 
isters a  falsely  positive  or  falsely  negative 
result. 

"This  is  so  tragic,"  said  Dr.  Shirley 
Fannin  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Services.  "People  want  in- 
formaiion  badly,  but  the  test  cannot  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  Icnow." 

Faniln  said  that  last  week  a  Los  Angeles 
mortldan  refused  to  handle  the  body  of  a 
persoq  who  had  died  of  AIDS,  even  though 
he  wag  assured  that  there  has  never  been  a 
recorded  instance  of  transmission  of  AIDS 
throu^  anything  other  than  sexual  or  In- 
travei^us  contact. 

"ThB  test  is  going  to  get  more  widespread 
use,"  laid  Fannin.  "And  that  means  more 
abuse.  But  when  we  start  equating  a  posi- 
tive teat  result  with  a  pariah,  we  are  really 
in  big  btmble,  because  there  are  going  to  be 
a  lot  of  pariahs  around." 

For  the  administrators  of  public  institu- 
tions, such  as  Jails,  where  the  incidence  of 
AIDS  ;has  become  an  increasing  problem, 
the  cli)lces  can  be  stark.  As  the  number  of 
cases  sises— the  figure  Is  now  doubling  each 
year— torrections  officials  wonder  what  to 
do. 

"You  tell  me  what  I  should  have  done," 
Edward  J.  Prokop,  Alexandria's  chief 
deputy  sheriff,  said  in  response  to  questions 
about  why  he  had  Bailey  removed  from  the 
JaU.  "I  have  a  staff  and  180  other  Inmates  I 
have  to  worry  about  I  am  not  in  a  position 
where  I  can  take  chances.  I  cannot  afford 
panic  ^ere." 

PubHc  health  officials  say  they  are  afraid 
that  the  Bailey  case  is  evidence  that  run- 
ning the  test  itself  can  induce  panic.  Some 
suggest  it  illustrates  clearly  the  social  ImpU- 
cationi  attached  to  use  of  a  test  that  is  not 
a  flnalj  accurate  indication  of  AIDS. 

"He  (didn't  even  need  to  have  the  test" 
said  :Whltman-Walker's  director,  Jim 
Orahatn.  "The  word  going  out  there  is  that 
this  i^  a  test  for  AIDS.  That's  dangerous 
and  uittrue.  The  vast  majority  of  those  who 
registel-  positive  on  the  antibody  test  will 
never  get  AIDS." 

Bailiy.  who  was  arrested  on  a  drug 
charge ,  said  in  an  interview  that  his  family 
heard  ^bout  his  test  when  they  read  about 
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WhUe  dokois  say  Bailey's  physical  prog- 
nosis is  gooo— he  has  some  immune  dyxfunc- 
Uon.  but  thue  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  he  will 
develop  AIDS,  they  say— he  has  been  hurt 
psychologhilly  by  the  incident 

"I  felt  lilte  I  was  the  only  person  in  the 
world."  Bai)ey  said  about  being  informed  he 
had  the  digeaae.  "I  dldnt  know  which  way 
to  turn." 

The  legal  and  political  implications  have 
had  health  officials  and  aetivisU  wwrying 
since  the  test  was  first  given.  The  Leg^l  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund  of  Lambda,  a 
New  York  homosexual  rights  organlsatkm, 
almost  fOed  a  lawsuit  to  stop  the  teat 

"We  know  there  are  valid  uses  for  this 
test"  said  Ifancy  Langer.  the  group's  public 
informatloi^  director.  "But  we  have  to  add 
the  huge  social  cosU  to  the  bmeflts.  Every 
day  we  see  |he  consequences  of  misinformed 
action  on  AtDS.  There  is  an  incredible  mass 
hysteria  about  the  disease,  and  I  really  be- 
lieve the  teats  can  only  add  to  that"* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
MARVIN  R.  HANET 


HON. 


M.  ANDERSON 


opcAuroBiru 
nr  TRK  ^oirsK  or  rkpreskntativbs 

Jday.  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  AI^ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pa^  tribute  to  Mr.  Marvin  R. 
Haney.  thfe  outgoing  president  of  the 
Long  Beaeh  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
who  wlU  relinquish  his  post  the  21st  of 
this  month. 

Bom  in  Indonesia.  Marv  moved  to 
Long  Beac^  in  1932.  A  product  of  the 
Long  Beaqh  public  school  system,  he 
received  al  B.8.  in  business  from  the 
California  State  University,  Long 
Beach.  A  past  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  he  ciirrently  serves  on  the 
presldent'kadvisory  board. 

Since  1955  he  has  been  a  partner 
along  with  his  two  brothers  In  The 
Haney  Co.l  a  private  Investment  firm. 
Before  foimlng  the  partnership,  he 
was  with  aaney  &  Williams  Drilling 
Co.,  a  coiipany  that  worked  on  off- 
shore drilling  and  exploration.  In  addi- 
tion to  hla  work  with  The  Haney  Co., 
Inc.,  he  islthe  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Slgaal  Savings  A  Loan  Associa- 
tion. 

A  successful  businessman,  Blarvin 
Haney  has  been  an  extremely  active 
member  of  the  Long  Beach  communi- 
ty. Aside  from  his  service  as  president 
and  a  metiiber  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  thfe  Long  Beach  Chamber  of 
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Commerce,  he  serves  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  Downtown  Long 
Beach  Associates  and  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism-Long  Beach. 
He  is  also  actively  involved  in  numer- 
ous other  sport,  civic,  and  community 
organizations. 

Marv  Haney  has  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  work  and  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  residents  of  my  district  during  his 
many  years  of  service  to  Long  Beach 
business  and  community  organiza- 
tions. Although  he  is  relinquishing  his 
presidency  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce, I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue 
to  serve  the  community  as  vigorously 
and  effectively  as  he  always  has.  My 
wife.  Lee,  Joins  me  in  wishing  contin- 
ued success  and  all  the  best  in  the 
years  ahead  to  Marvin  Haney,  his 
wife,  Emily,  and  their  children. 
Shawna  and  Tom.* 
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dty  and  has  been  called  on  by  the  State  of 
Iowa  for  his  advice  on  highway  and  other 
public  matters. 

Service  to  his  community  is  what  Bill 
Amundson  does  best* 


SIOUX  CITY'S  BILL  AMUND80N 
RECEIVES  NATIONAL  RECOG- 
NITION 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES  FOR  THE 
LATE  SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN. 
JR. 


HON.  BERiOEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
nr  THI  BOtTSC  OP  RKPRXSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
W.  Amundson.  public  works  director 
for  Sioux  City,  lA,  since  1961,  was  re- 
cently named  one  of  the  top  10  public 
works  leaders  of  the  year  by  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Works  Association.  It  is  a 
well-deserved  honor. 

Bill  Amundson's  tireless  dedication 
represents  the  best  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can public  service.  His  accomplish- 
ments were  recognized  last  month  in  a 
Sioux  City  Journal  story  written  by  re- 
spected Iowa  Journalist  Bob  Gunsol- 
ley. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  portion  of  what  Mr.  Gimsol- 
ley  wrote  about  Mr.  Amundson  and  his 
work: 

Sioux  Cityans  have  been  aware  for  years 
that  Bill  Amundson  has  been  involved  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  development  that  has  been 
going  on  In  the  city  since  the  IMO's. 

Projects  that  be  has  supervised  or  helped 
plan  have  made  a  big  difference  in  the 
safety,  convenience,  and  even  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  city's  residents. 

Amundson's  credo  has  been  simple,  be 
said  in  a  recent  interview.  He  does  the  best 
Job  he  can  and  stands  by  his  professional 
Judgment  even  when  others  may  disagree 
with  that  Judgment 

In  dealing  with  the  public,  Amundson 
said,  he  has  operated  on  the  premise  that 
he  will  never  be  able  to  satisfy  everyone  and 
that  he  has  to  rely  on  his  training  to  make 
the  decisions  expected  of  him. 

Sometimes  it's  frustrating,  he  said,  when 
objections  from  the  public  slow  an  impor- 
tant project.  But  that's  part  of  the  system 
that  he  has  worked  in  all  his  career. 

"I  always  try  to  remember  that  the  money 
comes  from  the  citizens  of  the  community 
and  needs  to  be  spent  wisely,"  he  said. 

He  has  lent  his  expertise  to  many  organi- 
zations Involved  in  the  development  of  the 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OP  WOKTH  CAaOLDI* 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  OP  BgFRXSniTATTVgS 

Tuesday,  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  senior  Member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation  in  the  House,  It  Is  my 
duty  to  announce  that  friends  of  the 
late  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr..  of 
North  Carolina,  have  been  invited  to 
Join  in  a  memorial  service  for  the  Sen- 
ator on  Thursday.  June  13,  at  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church.  4101  Ne- 
braska Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
The  memorial  service  is  to  begin 
promptly  at  11  ajn.  All  of  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
these  memorial  services.* 


SALVATION  ARMY  SOLDIERS 
PERFORM  GOOD  DEEDS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  nw  nasxT 

m  THE  HOUSS  OP  BKPRBSEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  11,  1985 
*  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mi.  Speaker,  on 
June  17,  over  35  retired  officers  of  the 
Salvation  Army  will  celebrate  the  60th 
anniversary  in  their  ordination  which 
took  place  in  1925  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City.  This  anniversary  cele- 
bration, which  wlU  be  held  in  Spring 
Lake  Heights  in  my  district  and  in- 
cludes a  number  of  my  constituents,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  note  because  it 
affords  us  the  opportimlty  to  focus  on 
the  good  deeds  of  the  Salvation  Army 
and  the  many  contributions  it  has 
made  to  help  the  poor  and  the  sidt 

The  165  young  people  ordained  as 
the  "Invlndbles"  in  1925  went  on  to 
perform  many  invaluable  services  to 
others.  Some  served  as  chiyjlalns  in 
the  UJS.  Army.  Others  worked  in  USO 
Clubs  and  in  the  missionary  service. 
Their  good  worit  mirrored  that  of  the 
extraordinary  woman  who  ordained 
them— Comdr.  Evangeline  Booth,  who 
later  became  the  first  woman  general 
in  the  Salvation  Army. 

The  movement,  which  In  1878 
became  known  as  "The  Salvation 
Army,"  originated  in  the  Christian 
mission  meetings  conducted  in 
London,  13  years  previously,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Booth.  Its  primary  aim  is 
to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to 
men  and  women  untouched  by  or- 
dlanry  religious  efforts. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  been  pro- 
viding   spiritual    salvation    through 
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social  service  in  America  since  Com- 
missioner George  Scott  Railton  sailed 
from  England  to  found  the  Salvation 
Army  and  was  greeted  in  New  Yorit 
City  on  March  10.  1880  by  the  Rever- 
end and  Mrs.  James  B.  Irvine  of  Jersey 
City.  NJ.  It  appeared  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  would  face  difficulties  in 
America  as  resistance  from  public  offi- 
cials to  outdoor  meetings  was  encoun- 
tered. However,  the  good  works  under- 
taken by  the  Salvation  Army  soon 
overcame  any  such  objections. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War. 
the  Salvation  Army  participated  In  the 
comforting  of  American  troops.  This 
work  continued  dxuing  World  War  I 
with  the  old  linen  campaign  to  pre- 
pare bandages  for  soldiers.  Other  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  services  for  soldiers 
included  hospital  visitation  and  nurs- 
ing aid  in  postwar  Prance  and  Germa- 
ny. In  1930.  the  Salvation  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  Program  reqwnded  to 
the  problems  of  imemployment  in  the 
Great  Depression,  and  in  World  War 
n.  the  Salvation  Army  was  one  of  Ave 
agencies  to  establish  the  United  Serv- 
ice Organizations  for  National  Defense 
to  aid  defense  related  communities 
and  servicemen. 

There  are  only  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  rich  history  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Work  continues  today 
through  a  wide  variety  of  spiritually 
motivated  efforts  to  the  benefit  of 
those  in  need  in  our  society.  The  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  can  be  read  in 
the  daily  headlines  as  the  Salvation 
Army  provides  shelter  and  aid  to  vic- 
tims of  fire,  flood  and  other  disasters 
around  the  world.  Among  the  services 
provided  to  our  cities  are  shelter  and 
food  for  the  poor  and  victims  of  disas- 
ter, rehabilitation  centers  for  alcohol- 
ics, food  pantries  and  thrift  stores. 
Through  this  work  the  Salvation 
Army  spreads  Its  message  of  spiritual 
salvation  in  a  practical  and  meaning- 
ful manner. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  several 
hundred  soldiers  of  the  Asbury  Parte 
Corps  for  the  services  they  continue  to 
provide  to  the  residents  of  my  district. 
Among  their  contributions  have  been 
a  food  pantry  along  with  fimd  drives 
to  support  it,  srouth  organizations, 
thrift  stores  and  the  provision  of 
emergency  aid  and  shelter  for  the 
poor  and  victims  of  fire  or  other  disas- 
ters. Those  to  be  honored  on  June  17 
participated  in  these  or  similar  activi- 
ties, going  back  as  far  as  the  Depres- 
sion and  World  War  n.  I  thank  these 
soldiers  of  the  Salvation  Army  for 
their  60  years  of  untiring  aid  to  their 
conununlty  and  to  the  Nation.* 
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MR.  CARL  ICACK.  COMMUNITY 
EDUCATOR.  TO  BE  HONORED 

HON.  RONALDV.  DELLUMS 


opcuiPonnA 

in  THB  HOVn  OP 


'ATTVSS 

Tue$dav.  June  11, 1985 
•  Mr.  DELLUM&  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  June  18.  many  in  my  con- 
greaslonal  district  will  gather  to  honor 
Mr.  Cari  Mack,  a  constituent,  col- 
league, friend,  and  community  leader, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Peralta  Com- 
munity College  District 

Carl's  servioe  to  his  ctmununlty  has 
vanned  several  decades.  He  has  been 
with  the  Peralta  system  for  almost  a 
score  of  years,  but  he  had  served  his 
community  in  many  capacities,  far 
beyond  his  position  with  the  coUege 
system. 

Carl's  record  of  servioe  began  as 
early  as  1943  tai  Houston.  TX.  where 
he  became  active  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  He  worked  his  way  up  in 
that  organisation  to  an  executive  posi- 
tion, continuing  with  than  for  23 
years  in  Texas.  San  Francisco,  and 
Oakland.  In  November  of  1966.  Carl 
was  appointed  manager  of  the  Oak- 
land Houstaig  Authority.  While  woo- 
ing with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  with  the 
Oakland  Housfaig  Authority.  Carl  at- 
tended San  Frandsco  State  University 
and  received  a  master's  degree  in  1968. 

We  from  the  east  bay  area  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  Carl  settled 
and  entered  into  the  field  of  education 
here.  In  1968.  Cari  went  to  work  for 
Merritt  College  as  a  counselor  and  in 
1971  became  an  administrator  with 
the  Grove  Street  College  where  he  was 
very  active  in  the  development  of  the 
educational  curriculum.  In  1972.  Carl 
went  on  to  become  dnm  of  students  at 
North  Peralta  CtHumunlty  CoUege. 
and  then  went  on  to  Laney  CoUege 
where  he  has  been  a  counselor  for  the 
past  decade. 

Carl's  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege and  the  ocmuntmity  have  been 
mariced  by  dedication,  a  commitment 
to  humanity,  and  a  wiUlngneas  to 
serve. 

Carl  is  an  outdoorsman  and  Is  active 
in  dvlc  and  church  events.  The  com- 
munity is  greatly  enriched  by  his  sense 
of  community  activism. 

On  behalf  of  my  constituents.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  the  service,  dedication 
and  accomplishments  of  my  co!I<iague 
and  friend.  Carl  Mack.  I  wish  him  weU 
and  extend  our  hopes  for  his  fruitful 
retironent.* 


NATIONAL  POETRY  DAY 

HON.  BERYL  ANTHONY,  JR. 

or  ASKAHSAS 

nt  THE  HOU8I  or  RKPRXSKMTATIVBS 

Tuetday.  June  11. 1985 

•  Bfr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
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provide  for  the  designation  of  October 
15. 1985.  as  "NaUonal  Poetry  Day." 

M<  re  than  any  of  the  arts,  poetry 
can  reach  directly  into  our  hearts. 
Poet^  expresses  love.  Joy.  grief,  hope, 
and  despair  as  ordinary  language 
cannpt.  Poetry  and  poets  deserve  rec- 
ognition for  their  art  Poets  have  and 
wiU  tontinue  to  make  our  world  and 
ova  lives  more  beautiful  and  more 
bear^le. 

In  tribute  to  the  contribution  of 
poets  and  their  poetry  to  the  cultural 
development  of  our  Nation,  I  ask  my 
coU^gues  to  Join  me  in  urging  the 
Prestlent  to  proclaim  October  15. 
1985jas  "National  Poetry  Day."  • 


that  each 
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of  men  aiid  women  with  the  thought 


of  us  can  make  our  Uvea  sub- 


lime and  leave  behind  us  footprints  in 
*|oftime.« 


the 


CONGRESSIONAL      SALT7TE      TO 
DR.  JOHN  C.  SIMS,  OUTGOING 
>ENT   OP   THE   DOWNEY 
OF  COBOCERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


'V 


oraajwaunA 


a  THI  ^OUSX  OF  SXPKBSBHTATIVB 

Tuesday.  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  AltDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

_,    June   14.  the  Downey  Chamber  of 

A  S  UiUTE  TO  JACOB  CLAYMAN      Cmnmero  i  wUl  hold  its  82d  Annual  In 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OrilAKTLAin) 

HousB  or  RSPHSsxirrATrvas 
Tuesday,  June  11. 1985 
•  Ifn  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
my  sincere  congratulations  to  Jacob 
Clayman  who  wlU  be  honored  on  Jime 
12  at!  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Jacob  dayman's  life  has  been  char- 
acter^ed  by  extraordinary  dedication 
and  accomplishment.  Over  a  period 
covermg  three  decades,  he  served  as 
the  general  counsel  and  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  Ohio  State  CIO,  spe- 
cial steistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  in 
New  York,  and  eventually  as  president 
of  the  industrial  union  department  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  In  every  instance.  Jake 
worked  toward  securing  and  protect- 
ing biard-gained  coUective  banniining 
rights  for  working  men  and  women. 

Jake  is  also  recognized  for  his  pio- 
neering work  in  the  areas  of  dvU 
rights  and  consumer  affairs.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Con- 
sume! Federation  of  America,  and 
served  as  its  first  president  beginning 
Inir 

TenI  years  Uter,  Jake  Clayman 
ie  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  con- 
tinue^ to  serve  in  that  capadty  today. 
Ab  N<ssc  president,  he  has  been  an  ef- 
fective and  tireless  advocate  for  the 
elderly,  and  more  than  once  has  acted 
as  the  voice  of  moral  consdence  in 
policy  debates  on  national  issues  rang- 
ing from  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
to  M*als-on-Wheels  for  older  Ameri- 
cans. . 

Jak( 


I's  dedication  and  effective  lead- 
ershii  have  made  a  lasting  Impact  on 
the  p>Udes  and  hearts  and  minds  of 
thoua  mds  of  people.  I  can  think  of  no 
one  more  deserving  of  such  recogni- 
tion. 
Fin4Uy,  I  would  especiaUy  like  to 
i  Jacob  Clayman  for  giving  to 
much  more  than  he  ever  took 
t  and  for  inspiring  a  generation 


comn^d 

Ufe 

from 


stallation  I  Dinner  Dance.  I  take  this 
opportuntty  to  congratulate  the  cham- 
ber's 1984-85  preddent  Dr.  John  C. 
Sims,  on  si  Job  weU  done. 

A  graduate  of  Downey  High  School 
and  the  onlverdty  of  Southern  CaU- 
f  omia  Deital  School.  John  has  teea  a 
member  of  the  chamber's  board  of  di- 
rectors since  1982.  He  previously 
served  as  preddent-elect,  codialrman 
of  the  spedal  events  committee. 

In  addition  to  his  many  duties  at  the 
chamber.  John  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Dowiiey  PaiUng  Place  Commis- 
sion for  civer  two  decades.  He  also  is 
past  president  of  the  Rotary  dub  of 
Downey;  ^rves  on  the  board  of  trust- 
ees. Unlt^  Methodist  Church;  is  a 
past  preddent,  Downey  Dental  Acade- 
my; a  meinber  of  the  Downey  Rose 
Float  Assbdation;  and  has  partidpat- 
ed  in  Career  Fair  activities  at  area 
high  schools  since  their  inception. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  has  worked  hard 
at  making  Downey  a  better  place  to 
Uve  and  ^rk.  He  has  devoted  count- 
less hours  to  the  community  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  his  efforts  have  not 
gone  unnoticed. 

My  wlfe^  Lee,  Joins  me  In  saluting 
Dr.  John  Sims.  We  wish  him  and  his 
two  sons,  ion  and  Jeff,  continued  sue- 
in  aU  iheir  future  endeavors.9 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
ULL  T.  KELLY 


iON.  BOB  STUMP 

OTAUZOM 
OX  THS  ^OUSI  OF  RXPRXSZMTATIVSS 

ly.  June  11. 1985 

•  Mr.  STdMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  a 
Department  of  Defense  employee 
whose  outstanding  profesdonal  per- 
formance I  nd  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
reflect  gteit  credit  upon  himself,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  UJB. 
Government  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
family,  frimds.  and  associates  of  Mer- 
riU  T.  KeUir  in  saluting  him  on  the  oc- 
casion of  ^iB  retirement  from  Federal 
service. 


June  11, 1985 

Mr.  Kelly's  distinguished  career  in- 
dudes  servioe  as  a  medal  agent  In  the 
U.S.  Army;  senior  intelllgenoe  adviser 
to  the  assistant  chief  of  staff  for  Intel- 
ligence. Department  of  the  Army;  and 
director.  q>edal  advisory  staff.  Office 
of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Policy.  He  has  partidpated 
in  many  of  the  most  sendtlve  activities 
engaged  In  by  our  Nation— activities 
which  have  had  a  direct  and  profound 
impact  on  our  national  Interests, 
power,  and  prestige.  He  has  had  to  an- 
tidpate  the  need  for  national  require- 
ments and  to  Initiate  corrective  ac- 
tions. Among  the  many  outstanding 
qtiaUties  which  he  displayed  during 
his  distinguished  servioe  were  superb 
Judgmmt  exceptional  dIUgence.  and 
complete  Integrity. 

Upon  retirement  one  of  the  most 
satisf  sring  acocmiplishments  of  any  in- 
dividual is  to  know  srou  have  per- 
formed your  duties  faithfully  and  re- 
sponsibly. Baaed  upon  his  outstanding 
record  of  leadership  and  exceptional 
servioe  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
In  the  fields  of  intelligence  and  securi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ty.  MerriU  T.  Kelly  can  be  confident  of 
his  ocmtributlons  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's security.  He  is  a  hard  working, 
conscientious  individual  whose  38 
years  of  selfless  servioe  deserve  the  re- 
spect and  support  of  not  only  this 
body,  but  also  recognition  from  the 
public  he  so  diligently  served. 

I  know  that  MoriU  and  his  family 
now  look,  forward  to  his  weU-eamed 
reqilte  from  Federal  emidoyment 
BCerrill  Kelly  we  salute  you.* 
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FARM  ECONOMY 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

oriaasouu 
nr  THS  HOUSE  OF  ■xpaasB 
Tueaday.  June  11, 1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  ftjeaker.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  we  in  Congress  should 
refute  the  contention  that  aU  is  weU  in 
the  farm  economy.  The  state  of  affairs 
in  which  many  of  my  constituents  find 
themsdves  in  would  indicate  other- 
wise. For  them,  the  crisis  has  not 
passed,  but  continues.  Farms  are  con- 


tinuing to  doae.  Rural 
continuing  to  go  bankrupt  These 
cases  are  not  Isolated  ones.  In  fact 
they  represent  not  only  the  «wi*!"»"»* 
of  my  constituents,  but  those  of  a 
great  many  people  throughout  rural 
Amolca. 

To  illustrate  the  present  cmditton 
of  the  rural  economy.  I  am  >mirt«¥»y  % 
hearing  of  the  Small  Bualneas  Sub- 
committee <m  Exports  and  Qpedal 
Problems  on  Saturday.  June  29.  In 
Kansas  City.  The  subcommittee  win 
hear  the  testimony  of  several  rural 
businessmen  for  whom  the  crfiis  In 
the  farm  ewmnmy  Is  stfll  a  very  real 
and  Immediate  inoblem. 

We  should  not  fall  complacent  to 
the  alleged  end  of  the  farm  crisis.  It  is 
a  myth,  ^nthout  a  concerted  effort  oo 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  levd  to 
transform  and  maintain  the  rural 
economy,  it  wIU  continue  to  be  a  myth. 

We  in  Congress  must  continue  to  do 
our  part  to  keep  this  Issue  In  the 
public  forum,  and  to  act  responslhly  to 
protect  this  vital  sector  of  our  national 
economy.* 
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CONGRIESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SESATn^Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

(Leoi0ative  day  of  Monday.  June  3, 198S) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THTnufOHDl. 


PRATES 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D JD..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

BtU  Qod  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
vise;  and  Qod  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
things  vohich  are  mighty;  And  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  vohich 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea, 
and  things  which  are  not  to  bring  to 
nouifiU  things  that  are:  That  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence.—!  Corin- 
thians 1:27-29. 

Father  in  Heaven.  It  Is  clear  in  Thy 
Word  that  Thou  art  the  advocate  of 
the  poor,  the  needy,  the  oppressed, 
the  distressed.  Our  cvQture  defers  to 
the  high  and  mighty.  Thou  art  con- 
cerned for  the  weak  and  lowly.  We 
seek  power  and  position.  Thou  dost 
honor  servanthood.  In  this  place  of 
power  gracious  Ood,  deliver  us  from 
love  of  power,  the  arrogance  which  so 
easily  accompanies  it  and  the  corrup- 
tion which  follows  inevitably.  We  re- 
member the  Carpenter  whose  influ- 
ence is  greater  than  ever  today,  who  is 
universally  loved  2.000  years  after  His 
powerful  political  contemporaries  are 
forgotten.  We  remember  one  of  His 
last  acts  wa,i  to  wash  the  disciples' 
feet,  a  task  reserved  for  the  most 
menial  of  servants.  Remind  us  Lord, 
that  leadership  at  its  finest  and  best  is 
servanthood  which  our  forebears  be- 
lieved in  their  vision  for  public  service. 
Infuse  this  body  with  humility  and 
compassion  for  the  least  and  the  hum- 
blest that  it  may  be  all  our  forefathers 
envisioned  in  political  life.  For  Thy 
honor  and  glory.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each  followed  by  special 
orders  in  favor  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 
Senators  Pkoxmiu,  Bmrsxif,  Bthd, 
DizoH,  M»Mnm.  Murkowski,  and 
DoMxinci.  to  be  foUowed  by  routine 


monjing  business  not  to  extend 
beyabd  the  hour  of  11  aju.  with  state- 
men^  limited  therein  to  S  minutes 
eachiand  then  following  morning  busi- 
ness iwe  will  go  Into  executive  session 
to  cbnsider  Legal  Services  nomina- 
tions. There  are  11  nominations.  I 
would  expect  rollcall  votes  on  two  of 
the  nominations.  Hopef  uOly  the  others 
can  qe  disposed  of  by  voice  votes. 

FoAowing  the  Legal  Services  noml- 
natiops.  the  Senate  will  turn  to  the 
nommation  of  Martha  Seger  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
A  voile  is  expected  on  the  confirmation 
following  consideration  of  the  Seger 
nomjpatlon. 

It  Is  my  understanding,  although  I 
do  apt  have  it  before  me,  that  that 
may  Ibe  followed  by  a  resolution  on 
recesi  appointments  by  the  distin- 
guisqed  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Sen- 
ator Proxmibk.  If  that  can  be  cleared. 

Folowing  that,  if  it  is  proposed,  we 
will  then  turn  to  S.  1128,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  I  suggest  that  votes 
probgbly  will  occur  in  connection  with 
the  dean  water  bill  this  afternoon.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  suggest  a  late 
session  this  evening.  As  I  understand, 
the  dUtinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  managing  that  bill.  If 
Members  have  amendments  to  that 
bill,  it  would  be  helpful  if  they  would 
identify  the  amendments.  We  would 
hopeito  resolve  some  of  the  problems 
with  the  amendments  and  complete 
actiot  on  this  bill  early  tomorrow 
evenihg. 

It  itiay  be  we  will  have  to  stay  a  bit 
later  tomorrow  evening,  but  hopefully 
we  could  complete  action  on  the  bill 
early  and  then  take  up  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  bill  en  Friday 
morning.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  bill  is  not  particularly  controver- 
sial. 

Th«re  is  also  an  EPCA  biU  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  distinguished 
Senatjor  from  Idaho,  Senator 
McCdorx,  and  if  we  cannot  do  that  on 
Frldi^  perhaps  we  can  do  it  on 
Monqay. 

Mr.{  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der ojr  my  time  and  reserve  the  time 
for  tUe  distinguished  minority  leader. 


RECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
'  PROZMIRE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  recognized. 

(MK.  McCONNELL  assumed  the 
chalrj) 


June  12,  1985 
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war,  and 

The 
Times  e 
the  Sim^ 


DO  NOT  GIVE  UP  ON  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  has 
nuclear  a^ms  control  failed?  Has  the 
prospect  of  developing  an  arms  control 
agenda  tliat  would  reduce  the  threat 
of  nuclea^  war  become  so  low,  so  limit- 
ed and  so  I  subject  to  violation  that  we 
might  as  I  well  throw  in  the  sponsef 
Should  we  forget  it?  Should  we  rely  in- 
stead on  ledudng  the  risks  of  nuclear 
nuclear  deterrence? 

respected  New  York 
!rt,  Leslie  Gelb,  writes  in 
..  June  9,  New  Yoi^  Times 
that  the  i^bole  process  of  arms  control 
negotiatiokis  is  in  question.  The  admin- 
istration has  proposed  and  the  Senate 
has  agree^  to  fund  at  a  very  high  level 
research  l^to  an  antimissUe  defense.  If 
the  Congress  continues  to  carry  out 
that  star  ^rars  program,  it  will  destroy 
the  antibiUlisUc  missile  treaty  of  1972. 
That  treaiy  was  one  of  the  five  major 
nuclear  arms  oont^  treaties  that 
have  been  signed  between  the  super- 
powers since  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear age.  The  Senate  ratified  that 
treaty  by  a  massive  89-to-2  vote.  A 
second  mfjor  arms  limitation  treaty. 
SALT  n  Imngs  in  a  tenuous  balance.  It 
may  be  repudiated  by  either  or  both 
superpowers  at  any  time.  How  about 
the  currei^t  arms  control  negotiations 
at  Geneva?  They  appear  to  have  little 
or  no  proa>ect  of  maUny  progress. 

Why  is  ttiis,  Mr.  President?  Why  is  it 
that  nuclwr  arms  control  agreements 
that  coul|  bring  greater  security  to 
both  superpowers  and  could  shuply 
reduce  th^  economic  burden  for  both 
seems  to  be  falling  apart? 
argues  that  arms  control  is 
fire  from  both  oonserv- 
llberals.  Conservatives  be- 
lieve arms  control  lulls  Americans  into 
a  false  sei^se  of  security.  They  believe 
arms  cont^l  agreements  will  persuade 
the  Congrtess  to  cut  military  spending. 
It  would,  ifi  their  view  weaken  Ameri- 
can streiigth  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  liberals  attack 
arms  control  as  Just  codifying  the 
arms  raceJ  They  see  such  weapons  as 
the  MX  Inissile  and  star  wars  ad- 
vanced as  "bargaining  chips"  In  arms 
control  negotiations.  The  result:  arms 
control  seems  to  speed  up  the  arms 
race.  Gelb  says  three  realities  of  nucle- 
ar wemwnk  competition  have  specially 
slowed  ane  handicapped  arms  control. 

First,  the  Soviet  and  American 
forces  havb  different  strength  and  dif- 
ferent weaknesses.  The  technologies. 


nations  nc 
Leslie  Gelt 
now  und€ 
atives  and 


•  Thii  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  ttatetaenti  or  insertions  wliich  mre  not  spoken  by  the  N^ember  on  tlie  floor. 


the  ciuMibilltles  of  weapons  on  both 
sides  are  so  different  that  compromise 
is  difficult.  Second,  is  the  lack  of  trust. 
So  both  sides  resist  making  substantial 
cuts.  Third,  the  agreements  have 
taken  so  long  that  new  arms  have  been 
produced  faster  than  agreements  can 
be  achieved.  SALT  I  took  4  years. 
SALT  n  took  7.  The  latest  effort  is  al- 
ready 6  years  old.  It  seems  unlikely  to 
achieve  an  agreement.  If  it  does,  the 
agreement  wlU  not  ctnne  until  another 
new,  even  longer  record  has  been  set 
in  the  length  of  time  negotiations 
have  taken.  Meanwhile  the  technologi- 
cal race  for  increasingly  devastating 
nuclear  arms  continues  to  rush  ahead. 
What  is  the  answer?  Mr.  Gelb  offers 
one  option.  Gelb's  response  does  not 
satisfy  this  Senator.  I  think  we  can  do 
better.  But  at  least  the  Gelb  answer  is 
a  beginning.  Gelb  cites  a  new  book  by 
three  Harvard  experts  who  have  been 
working  on  the  nuclear  arms  agree- 
ment with  distinction  for  some  time. 
The  book  is  "Hawks.  Doves  and  Owls." 
by  Alison.  Camesale  and  Nye.  Gelb 
says  this  book  calls  for  an  agoida  that 
moves  away  from  weapons  cuts  to 
action  both  superpowers  can  pursue, 
much  of  it  unilaterally  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war.  such  as  "prevmt- 
Ing  unauthorized  firing  of  submarine 
launched  missiles,  the  pulling  back  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
front  lines,  and  discussions  on  how  to 
manage  crises  and  end  wars  once 
begun."  The  Harvard  expert  say  this  is 
something  hawks  and  doves  could 
agree  on.  Are  Gelb  and  these  Harvard 
experts  right?  Is  arms  control,  what- 
ever its  noble  objectives  unrealistic? 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  vigorous- 
ly disagrees.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Gelb  and 
the  Harvard  experts  are  right  that  we 
should  pursue  whatever  unilateral  ef- 
forts we  can  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  We  should  make  whatever 
agreements  are  possible  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents, manage  crises  and  end  nuclear 
wars  if  they  ever  begin. 

But  Mr.  President,  we  should  not  act 
on  the  assumption  that  Ronald 
Reagan  will  be  President  of  the  United 
States  forever.  Three  and  a  half  years 
is  a  long  time.  But  It  is  not  eternity. 
The  fact  is  that,  like  it  or  not.  from 
the  standpoint  of  this  superpower 
when  it  comes  to  arms  control  the 
whole  ball  game  is  the  Presidents.  Nei- 
ther the  House  nor  the  Senate  play 
any  significant  role.  We  are  free  to 
comment  Just  as  the  press  is  free  to 
comment.  We  may  even  Influence  the 
President.  But  cra^  he  can  enter  nego- 
tiations. Only  he  can  appoint  the  ne- 
gotiators. Only  he  can  fire  the  negotia- 
tors. Only  he  can  set  forth  the  instruc- 
tions the  negotiators  must  follow. 
Only  he  can  accept  or  reject  whatever 
agreement  the  negotiators  achieve. 
And,  as  we  have  discovered  with  the 
150-klloton  limit  on  undergroimd  test- 
ing and  with  SALT  II,  the  President 
can  put  an  arms  control  agreement 


into  effect  with  or  without  Senate 
ratification.  If  the  agreement  is  not 
ratified,  he  can  decide  when  and 
whether  to  walk  away  from  it.  The 
President  and  the  President  alone  is 
Mr.  Arms  Control  in  this  country. 

So  some  might  say:  Sure.  Proxmirs, 
and  Ronald  Reagan  is  and  wHl  be 
President  of  the  United  States  until 
January  1989.  It  is  a  fact  of  life. 
Forget  the  arms  control  experts  you 
cite.  They  do  not  count.  Senators  do 
not  count.  When  it  comes  to  arms  con- 
trol, only  the  President  coimts.  That  is 
all  true  and  in  the  view  of  this  Senator 
the  President  does  not  want  a  signifi- 
cant arms  control  treaty.  This  Presi- 
dent has  opposed  every  arms  control 
treaty  that  this  country  has  signed,  in- 
cluding those  that  have  been  negotiat- 
ed by  Republican  Presidents  and  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Senate.  What  does  all 
this  mean?  It  means  that  for  the  next 
3%  years  the  future  of  arms  control  is 
not  very  much  in  doubt.  UntO  1989 
arms  control  is  virtually  dead. 

On  the  other  hand.  3H  years  is  not 
forever.  This  Senator  has  served  in 
this  body  for  almost  28  years.  I  have 
served  with  seven  Presidents.  Presi- 
dents OHne  and  go.  President  Reagan 
will  go.  The  world  will  probably  get 
through  the  next  3V^  years  without  a 
nuclear  war.  If  we  do.  we  will  have  a 
new  President  of  the  United  States 
and  a  new  Mr.  Arms  ControL  In  the 
long  pull,  Blr.  Gelb  and  the  Harvard 
experts  are  wrong.  Arms  control  can 
work.  If  the  United  States  is  to  survive 
throughout  the  decades  it  must  woriL. 
But  imtil  1989  Mr.  Gelb  and  his  ex- 
perts are  right,  we  will  have  to  rely 
largely  on  unilateral  policies  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  and  hope  and 
pray  we  have  something  left  to  clean 
up.  if  nuclear  war  starts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  by  Leslie  Gelb  from  the  June 
9  New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rrooro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRO,  as  follows: 

Aam  ComaoL'i  PoTtms  Is  z>  Doun,  an 

So  Is  In  Past 

(By  Leslie  H.  Oelb) 

Washuimtor.— The  whole  procew  of  arms- 
control  negotlatloni,  past,  preeent  and 
future,  was  in  question  last  wedL  Soviet  and 
American  delegates  were  pecking  away  in 
Ooieva.  but  no  breaktbroutfis  oould  be 
slshted.  Indeed,  the  life  of  the  iMt  braak- 
thiougta.  the  iinraWflert  SALT  n  treaty  of 
1979,  bung  by  a  thread  as  President  Reagan 
made  bis  dedsloD  this  weekend  on  future 
American  cwnpltanee. 

But  even  if.  as  expected.  ICr.  Reagan  an- 
nounces a  f onnula  for  qualified  adherence, 
the  larger  questian  of  the  future  of  nuclear 
anns  control  remains.  The  last  nuclear  pact 
ratified  by  the  United  States  waa  the  tint 
stn^eglc  anna  llmttatlnn  treaty.  SALT  I,  In 
1979.  Since  then,  the  superpowers  have 
signed  two  treaties  limiting  nudear  testing 
and  the  second  atrateglc  arms  treaty,  SALT 


n.  None  were  ratined.  Six  yean  of  effort  to 
go  beyond  SALT  n  for  strategic  and 
medium^ange  nuclear  force*  have  not  yield- 
ed acreenenta. 

Coooema  about  the  fate  of  the  arma«oi>- 
trol  entetprlae  were  much  in  evidence  last 
week.  In  an  unusual  move,  the  Benatf  ap- 
proved. 90  to  S.  a  nonUnding  reaolutkm  call- 
ing for  continued  adherence  to  SALT  I  and 
SALT  XL  To  please  conaervatlvea,  a  phraae 
to  permit  "praportknate  re- 
to  Soviet  undercutting."  Senator 
Sam  Nunn,  Democrat  of  Oeofgia  and  no 
dove.  Mid  the  reaohitlan  reflected  "eontlnu- 
tnc  SkqHIdan''  about  the  Reagan  Admlnia- 
tratloQ'a  Intentions.  The  measure  was  at- 
tached to  a  $2M  bOUon  DefcMe  Depart- 
ment authMteatteo  bOL  ICeanwhOe.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Oeotge  P.  Sbulta  reported 
from  a  NATO  foreign  ministen  meeting  In 
Portugal  that  the  alliea  were  strong  op- 
posed to  abandoning  the  tieaty. 

The  arpmients  had  been  put  to  llr. 
Reagan  at  last  Ifoodayi  National  Security 
Council  meetlnc.  Mr.  ShuUs  reportedly  told 
the  President  that  Moaeow.  with  Its  mlarile 
produetiao  lines  open  and  the  capacity  to 
add  many  toon  warbeadi  to  *^*'"*^  mis- 
sHea.  was  In  a  better  position  than  Washing- 
ton to  race  ahead  If  SALT  n  Umita  were  re- 
moved. Defenae  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger waa  aald  to  bave  countered  that 
ICoaeow  waa  not  likely  to  expand  Ita  capabil- 
ity beyond  wbat  It  planned  anyway  under 
SALT  n.  He  also  reportedly  argued  that 
honoring  the  treaty,  wbldi  Mr.  Reagan  says 
the  Ruaaiana  are  violartng.  would  ondetmine 
the  President's  credMlity  In  Moaoow.  Mr. 
Welnberter's  aupparters  resard  thla  stance 
as  a  way  to  taaereaae  the  pnasnre  oo  Moaoow 
for  oompromiaea  In  Oeneva.  Mr.  SbuMs'a 
people  fear  it  could  have  the  opposite  effect. 

Behind  the  give  and  take  la  a  Judgment 
shared  throughout  the  Adrntnlatratlon  that 
the  strategic  sttnattan  Is  "fundamentally 
different"  than  f onneriy.  Thla  waa  a  central 
theme  last  week  of  a  White  Houae  paper 
aeeUng  to  Justify  the  Prestdent'a  Strategte 
Defenae  Initiative,  popularly  called  Star 
Wars.  It  arguea  explicitly  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  ttareatena  Amerlean  retali- 
atory capability,  and  lm|4ldtly  that  anns 
control  has  not  alleviated  this  threat  (The 
Senate  last  week  also  rejected  eff acta  to  cut 
huX  spending  for  the  Reagan  antl-miaBae 
inogram.  However,  the  NATO  mtailsters  tai 
Portugal  held  back  from  endonfng  the  pro- 
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Claima  of  Soviet  strategic  superiority  were 
mlaalng  in  the  White  Houae  paper.  But  the 
Judgments  underlying  those  daims  BtlD  mo- 
tivate the  Administratlan'a  negotiating  poai- 
tlon  In  Geneva.  There  la  a  aenae  In  official 
and  unofficial  Washington  that  the  aima- 
oontrol  prooeaa  baa  gone  astray  beeaiiae  of  a 
iTtffHntt*'*"  of  things:  the  modeaty  of  paat 
aooomidiihments,  questlooable  Soviet  be- 
havior, fear  of  failing  behind,  unrealistic  ex- 
pectations and  the  prwsurt  of  poUtica.  As 
offldala  acknowledge,  tbe  belief  that 
lloacow  la  ahead  causes  Mr.  Reagan  to 
demand  more  concessions  than  he  is  pre- 
pared to  give.  But  Moaoow  aaaerta  that  over- 
all nuclear  parity  ezlatB  and  that  It  will  not 
give  up  more  than  It  geta.  Thla  daata  of  per- 
spectives hss  underpinned  yean  of  dead- 
lock. On  top  of  that,  the  belief  Is  widely 
held  in  the  AdmlniBtratloa  tbat  past  agree- 
ments were  ploys  by  Ifoaoow  to  lull  Ameri- 
cana Into  a  false  sense  of  security.  In  this 
view,  new  pacta  would  only  exscertiate  Con- 
gifsalnnsl  pressure  to  cut  military  spending. 
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TheM  trnn  been  ooncerna  of  conaervatlves 
for  almoM  two  deisdea.  But  Ubenls.  too. 
ham  attadted  the  um  oontral  prooeeK 
nmeuiue  It  ia  a  mere  oodUtatlan  of  tbe 
anna  race,  a  plot  to  Justify  new  weapon  for 
bargalnlnc  patpoaea.  Together,  Uberala  and 
oooaerfativea  have  puabed  auooearive  Ad- 
mlniatratlaiit  to  aeek  "real"  anna  control, 
deep  cute  in  wiaiwii.  treeaea.  eUmlnation  of 
important  Soviet  weapons  and  the  like. 

But  these  demands  have  bumped  up 
atainst  the  realities  of  the  nudear  aims 
oompetttton.  First,  the  Soviet  and  American 
forces  liave  different  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Lack  of  symmetry  In  capabilities  and 
technology  makes  compromise  difficult. 
Second,  lacking  trust,  both  sides  are  reluc- 
tant to  agree  to  Mg  moves  or  deep  reduc- 
tions  or  to  cut  out  new  weapons.  Caeh  nego- 
tiating set  has  begun  with  high  demands, 
followed  by  years  of  trimming,  followed  by 
modest  agreements.  SALT  I  took  atanost 
four  years  to  adilevc.  SALT  n  took  seven. 
The  latest  effort  is  atanost  six  years  okL 
Meamrtille.  arms  have  been  produced  far 
faster  than  agreements. 

Some  of  theee  coneeins  are  addressed  in  a 
new  book.  "Hawka.  Dovea.  and  Owls."  edited 
by  Graham  T.  AlUsao.  Albert  Camesale  and 
Joaeph  &  Mye  Jr.  at  Harvard.  After  years  of 
deadlock,  they  argue,  the  agenda  should  be 
shifted  to  reducing  the  risks  of  nudear  war. 
WeapoDS  eoU  an  good,  they  say.  but  have 
only  marginal  etfeeta  on  the  risks.  They 
propose  unOatatal  arttnns  m«*  negotlatioas 
to  prevent  imsnthci  land  flitng  of  subma- 
rine-launched —*— Ttt.  the  puDing  bade  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  from  the  front 
and  dismssions  on  how  to  manage 
and  end  wan  once  begun.  This,  they 
say.  la  an  agenda  that  hawks  and  doves 
couldi 


Mr. 


ANNE  FRANK  DAY 
FROZlflRE.    Mr.    President. 


today.  June  IS.  is  Anne  FTmnk's  birth- 
day. 

On  this  day.  43  years  ago,  Anne 
Ftank  reoelTed  her  diary  as  a  present 
for  her  ISth  Urfhday. 

Leas  tban  S  yean  later.  Anne  was 
dead,  ooe  of  the  S  mllUon  murdered  by 
the  madneas  of  mtler's  genodde. 

As  we  all  know,  her  diary  survlTed 
and  a  generatian  has  used  Anne 
Ftank's  diary  to  try  to  comprehend 
what  it  means  to  lose  6  mfflion  broth- 
en  and  staters. 

Because  we  must  try  to  understand 
the  Holocaust,  because  we  must  never 
forget  the  human  dement  of  this  trag- 
edy. Anne  nmnk's  diary  is  indispensa- 
ble. 

She  was  Just  a  girl,  but  the  elo- 
quence of  her  words  touched  millions. 
She  has  beotHne  a  symbol  of  the  inno- 
cence and  helplessness  of  the  victims 
of  naiism. 

Wfth  her  spirit  almost  suffocating  in 
the  cramped  secret  annex  where  her 
family  hid  fnmi  the  Gestapo  for  over  2 
years.  Anne  poured  her  heart  into  the 
diary. 

She  was  a  beautiful  and  talented  girl 
who  needed  a  spiritual  refuge  as  well 
as  a  physical  one  from  a  world  which 
would  murder  her  simply  because  of 
herreligioa. 


So.  when  we  read  the  diary.  Anne 
speaMs  to  us  a  friend.  In  return,  she 
has  9een  beloved  by  millions  because 
ulttaiately  hen  \s  a  story  of  hope. 

Hef  sufforing  in  that  cruel  time  is 
always  present  on  the  pages,  but  it 
nevev  drove  her  to  deqiair.  She  never 
sttvited  wanting  to  live. 

BMause  we  have  not  forgotten  her 
storyjin  this  generation.  Anne  Ftank 
has  Uved  on.  Hopefully,  she  wHl  live  in 
the  hearts  of  future  generations  who 
mustinever  forget  her  witness  to  deso- 
lation—and her  dedication  to  hope. 

I  ail  proud  to  have  cosponsored  the 
Joint  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
liKviii  declaring  today  as  "Anne  Frank 
Day.**  And  I  am  proud  that  the  Senate 
V>prqved  this  resolution. 

Mr;  President,  no  treaty  signed  by 
this  ^untry  could  ever  make  up  for 
the  1#S8  of  Anne  n«nk  and  6  mTiKmi 
othen  who  perished  in  the  Holocaust 
But  we  have  an  obligation  to  Join  with 
the  other  nations  that  have  alrndy 
ratified  the  Genocide  Treaty  to  make 
clear '  to  them  that  we  share  their 
sorroir  at  the  tragedy  that  claimed 
AnnelFrank's  life. 

We 'need  to  make  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, our  intention  to  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  ever  h^jpening  again. 

We  need  to  make  clear  that  we  will 
bring)  those  who  would  commit  geno- 
cide to  Justice. 

For  the  sixth  time,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  reported  the 
treaty  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  The 
treaty  has  enjoyed  the  support  of 
every'President  since  World  War  n.  At 
the  end  of  the  last  session,  we  commit- 
ted ourselves  to  taking  up  the  treaty 
early  bi  the  90th  Congress. 

In  Che  name  of  Anne  Ftank,  I  urge 
my  follow  Senaton  not  to  let  another 
year  aass  without  acting  on  the  Geno- 
cide "treaty. 


INTOINATIONAL  SPACE  STA- 
TIQN  COOPERATION— FACT  OR 
FAETASY? 

Mr.  PROZBCIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  has  been  made  over  the  last 
year  or  so  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
propQMd  manned  QMoe  station  will 
have  international  partidpation.  To 
many  of  xis,  that  means  a  shared 
effort  among  the  Bhiropeans.  the  Ca- 
nadians, the  Japanese,  and  the  Uhlted 
Statef  to  exploit  the  proposed  sta- 
tion's! capabilities  to  the  benefit  of  alL 
could  indeed  happen,  it  might 
Justify  an  $8  billion  investment 
taxpayer's  money  by  the  Na- 
Aeronautlcs  and  Space  Adminis- 
in  a  system  that  currently 
raised  more  questions  than  answers. 

However,  those  who  think  that  the 
static^  will  usher  in  a  new  era  of  coop- 
eratl%^  harmony  with  the  Common 
Maricet  countries  may  be  in  for  a  bit  of 
a  shoick.  For  openen,  foreign  partid- 
paUo*  will  not— I  repeat,  not— reduce 
the  obst  of  the  space  station  to  the 
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United  S^tes.  In  fact,  the  estimated 
cost  of  tlie  station  to  the  American 
taxpayer  rill  be  $8  billion  whether  or 
not  other  countries  participate.  That 
is  because  the  station  is  not  to  be  a 
truly  shar^  endeavor. 

Here  is  how  NASA's  Administntor, 
James  E.  Beggs,  put  it  in  response  to  a 
question  1 1  raised  at  the  appropriations 
hearing  earlier  this  year 

Obviously  the  Kuropeans.  Japanese,  and 
Canadians  Ml  enter  this  program  with  the 
intent  of  achieving  some  advantage,  both 
economic  a^  otherwise,  for  themselves.  We 
win  define  the  station  as  we  go  along  in 
such  a  wayias  to  provide  for  ^lecifie  pieces 
that  wm  bejadvantageous  for  them  to  devel- 
op and  proouoe. 

Mr.  Beg^  made  it  clear  that  foreign 
partidpattei  would  be  on  an  additive- 
cost  basis  With  other  countries  supply- 
ing "thinks  that  were  unique  to 
than."      \ 


In  fact, 
hearing 


3 


days  after  this  March  14 
held,  an  article  in  the 
Sunday  N^  York  Times,  by  John  W. 
Anderson,  pointed  out  that  "if  the  Eu- 
ropeans wfnd  up  ahead  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  materials  processing,  there  is 
always  a  dianoe  that  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment would  restrict  European  access 
to  the  spate  station."  The  article  went 
on  to  quope  Ulrich  Huth,  a  qwkesman 
for  the  Wtet  German  space  agency,  as 
sasring:  "Right  now.  there  are  no  con- 
straints, bbt  the  shuttle  is  the  prcqaer- 
ty  of  the  United  States." 
I  sent  this  article  to  Administrator 
lasked  for  his  cmnments.  On 
May  31.  1  received  a  reqmnse  from 
NASA's  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Legislative  Affain,  John  F.  Murphy. 


ion 


led   to  confirm  that  our 

relationship  with  our 

>lng  to  be  strained  at  best 

pointed  out  that  oompeti- 

lon  are  not  necessari- 

exduaive.  In  the  words  of 


which 
space 
allies  is 
The  let 
tlon  and  • 
ly  mut 
Mr.  Murpl 

To  achle^  a  successful  cooperative  pro- 
gram, we  will  provide  our  partners  necessary 
Inf oimatloni  about  the  interfaces  between 
their  elements  and  the  qwoe  station  system, 
but  win  noti  need  to  trsnsf er  VA.  tedmolo- 
gy  related  io  UA  partners  of  the  project 
about  the  mterfsoes  to  assure  confidence  in 
a  successful  Joining  of  the  international  and 
U.S.  compotunts.  but  wlU  limit  such  ex- 
changes of  I  technical  Information  to  that 
which  Is  considered  mandatory  f  m-  imigram 


Mr. 

clear  that 

tween  11m 

informatic 

datory 

at 

ropeans, 

develop  a  i 

The 
problems 


ident.  it  should  be  crystal 
lere  is  a  big  difference  be- 
Ung  exchanges  of  t^whnical 


to  those  considered  man- 
program  success  and  on 
cooperation  with  the  Eu- 
and  Japanese  to 
lor  space  station. 
VProach  creates  more 
solutions  and  enhances 
the  poasiblUties  for  friction  and  misun- 
derstandinjg.  At  this  point  I  am  not  at 
all  sangnlrte  about  the  use  of  the  pro- 
posed spa^  station  as  a  focus  for 
intematioi  lal  partnership.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  New  York 
Times  article  and  Mr.  Murphy's  re- 
sponse to  my  letter  be  printed  in  the 
RiooKs  following  my  statement  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  reach  their 
own  conclusions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO,  as  follows: 

Natiohal  AsaoaAuncs  «in> 

Stacb  AmmnsnuTzoa, 
WtttMnoton.  DC  Mag  SI.  IMS. 
Hon.  WnxuM  Paozmas. 
as.  Senate. 
Wathington,  DC 

Dsut  Sbutob  Faazmsr  Thank  yon  for 
your  AprU  4  letter  nonwrnftig  worldwide 
competition  in  space  activities  which  Mr. 
Beggs  referred  to  me  for  response.  In  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  we  have  seen  meas- 
urable growth  In  foreign  apaee  budgets  and 
capabmOes.  This  growth  has  raised  con- 
cems  about  increasing  foreign  competitive- 
ness with  the  United  States,  both  tai  the 
terms  of  technologieal  levels  and  in  the 
mace  hardware  market. 

Many  foreign  maoe  budgets  rose  steadily 
throui^iout  the  1970's  and  although  there 
was  some  leveling  off  in  the  early  IPSCs 
during  a  polod  of  fiseal  restraint,  we  have 
seal  these  budgets  begin  to  rise  again.  For 
example.  Europe  recently  endorsed  a  66  per- 
cent increase  In  BBA's  budget  in  the  next 
five  yean.  Other  countries,  like  Japan  and 
Canada,  are  Indicating  that  they,  too,  are 
ready  to  increase  their  space  budgets.  Pur- 
theimore.  recent  foreign  budgets  have 
shown  an  increased  emphssis  on  areas  of 
potential  commercial  payoff:  mnimimlffa- 
tions.  remote  sensing,  materials  processing, 
and  laundi  vehide  devdopment. 

TUs  competition  should  come  as  no  sur- 
I»1se.  Tbe  potential  market  for  apace  hard- 
ware and  servlcss  Is  large  and  technically 
challenging.  Indeed.  It  would  be  surprising 
if  the  VJB.  leadenhip  In  this  area  were  not 
challenged.  A  major  oonoetn  In  this  era  of 
competition,  however,  is  the  Increasing  evi- 
dence we  see  that  foreign  governments  are 
adopting  sophisticated  strategies  to  enhance 
and  aid  their  aerospace  Industries'  competi- 
tive podtions.  Many  foreign  govenunents 
support  their  space  industry  not  only 
through  R*D  funding,  but  also  by  price 
subsidisatlan  and  finanring  assisrsnrc,  de- 
vdopment  of  attractive  package  deals,  and 
creation  of  quast-govemmental  marketing 
organtaatlons  sudi  as  Arianespaoe  and 
SPOT-Image. 

I  am  confident  that  VJB.  Industry  can 
meet  the  competitive  challenge  to  Its  leader- 
ship. To  hidp  industry  do  so.  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congrem  must  continue  its  sup- 
port tar  research  and  technology  in  theae 
OKnpetltive  fields. 

Purthetmore.  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Space  Policy.  NASA  has  de- 
veloped a  policy  and  program  plan  to  en- 
courage and  stimulate  VA  Industry  action 
in  space.  This  approach  contains  a  series  of 
initiatives  to  reduce  tbe  technical,  financial, 
and  institutional  risks  of  doing  business  In 
spaee.  These  initiatives  are: 

To  reduce  technical  risks.  NASA  wfll  per- 
form research  cnioited  toward  the  devdop- 
ment  of  commercial  space  technologies. 

To  reduce  flnandal  risks,  NASA  wfll  pro- 
vide simplified  and  low-cost  aooem  to  space 
as  wen  ss  to  ground-based  NASA  f acflltles. 

To  reduce  institutional  risks.  NASA  wm 
asstat  private  fbma  In  their  Joint  endeavors 
with  NASA  and  strive  to  maintain  consist- 


ent policies  regarding  support  of  commer- 
cial space  ventures. 


These  NASA  efforts  are  complemented  by 
DOT'S  support  of  the  development  of  oom- 
merdal  laundi  services  and  NOAA's  support 
of  commercial  remote  sensing  aetlvttles.  Of 
oourse.  the  XJ&  Ooverament's  effort  must 
be  complemented  by  vigorous  private  sector 
RAD  activities  and  by  SiiTwIvf  marketing 
of  the  resulting  products  and  servloes.  It  is 
important,  ttuwigh,  that  we  not  let  this 
focus  on  competition  to  divert  our  attention 
from  those  sreas  where  international  coop- 
eration with  our  friends  and  allies  otfen  sig- 
nificant benefits.  Cooperation  has  petmltted 
NASA  to  enhance  the  capatonitles  of  mis- 
sions; reduce  '"*—*'*''  costs,  thus  freeing  up 
funds  for  other  endeavors;  gain  valuable 
access  to  foreign  sdentiflc  and  teduMriogical 
expertise:  and  support  Important  VS.  tar- 
elgn  policy  objeetivea.  Competition  and  co- 
operttUon  are  not  necessarily  mutually  ex- 
clusive. Increased  capahOitlea  abroad  also 
make  foreign  nations  more  valuable  part- 


Congressional    support    for    NASA's    pro- 
grama. 

Sinoerdy. 

JOBM  P.  MnBFHT. 

AaaUtant  AdminiatnUor 
far  LegMoHve  AXMn. 

tProm  the  New  Tork  Ttanea.  Mar.  17. 1MB] 

EnaoPB  Vsasos  Ambuc*  n  Srscs 

(By  John  W.  Anderson) 


This  cooperation  can  be  amidy 
strated  by  the  International  involvement  in 
the  Bpaot  Station.  Following  the  President's 
Invitation  to  friends  snd  aUles  to  participate 
in  the  Space  Station  program.  NASA  has 
negotiated   ICenmanda  of   Understanding 
with  Europe.  Canada  and  Japan  for  coop- 
CTation  in  the  definition  and  preliminary 
ilfslfn  phase  of  the  program.  In  my  view, 
foreign  partlclpatlnn  In  the  Space  Station 
program  wfll  significantly  enhanrr  the  capa- 
bflltles  of  the  ^lace  Station.  Working  for 
NASA.    U.8.    Industry    wfll    develop    those 
Space  Station  systems  fssentlsl  for  support- 
ing »»»""*^  opermtiaDS  as  weU  as  elements 
such  as  labs  and  unmanned  platforms  irtiieh 
wm  mske  the  Station  a  particularly  uaeful 
facility.  Our  partners'  mature  space  capa- 
unties   wm   produce   demenU   that   wm 
greatly  add  to  the  capabmtles  of  the  Sta^ 
tion.  In  this  way.  U.S.  Government  expendi- 
tures for  this  program  wm  benefit  VS.  in- 
dustry by  providing  Jobs  and  by  stimulating 
the  development  of  U.S.  technology  In  a 
wide  variety  of  important  areas.  In  addition, 
the  added  capabmtles  our  partners  bring  to 
the  Station  wm  be  avaOable  for  NASA  and 
U.S.  Industry  to  use.  Of  course,  as  with  an 
of  our  cooperative  programs,  foreign  in- 
volvement In  the  Space  Station  wm  be 
structured  so  as  to  avoid  the  unwarranted 
transfer  of  technology.  Our  partners  recog- 
nlM  that  they  wm  be  respoBaOde  for  devd- 
oping  their  own  oontilbutiaos  to  the  overan 
Space  Station,  and  that  the  tedinlcal  taiter- 
faces  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
project  must  be  ss  dean  as  posrthls  In  re- 
sponse, they  are  proposing  Space  Station 
demenU  such  ss  laboratory  modules,  plat- 
f Mms.  and  servicing  fadlltiee.  TO  adiieve  a 
successful  cooperative  program,  we  wm  pro- 
vide our  partners  necessary  informatton 
about  the  Interfaeea  between  thdr  elements 
and  the  Space  Statkm  system,  but  wm  not 
need  to  transfer  VS.  technology  related  to 
VS.  partners  of  the  project  about  the  Inter- 
faces to  assure  confidence  In  a  sucossstui 
Jolnhig  of  the  Intematinnal  and  VS.  compo- 
nents, but  wm  limit  such  exchanges  of  tech- 
nical Information  to  that  which  Is  consid- 
ered mandatory  for  piogi'am  suoosas. 

I  hope  this  Information  wm  be  uaefuL  We 
are  exdted  about  the  Space  Station  pro- 
gram and  the  enthusiastic  response  the 
President  has  received  from  Europe. 
Canada,  and  Japan  to  his  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate. We  look  forward  to  the  continued 


Huusiua. — Mention 
most  people  stffl  think  of  a  battle  for  mili- 
tary supremacy  waged  bef  ecu  tbe  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

But  a  new  space  race  has  devdoped.  and 
the  spoils  this  time  are  eeonomlc  not  pOlltl- 
caL  It  Is  the  push  to  «w»iw.»iwi  the  lion's 
share  of  private  rockets  and  communica- 
tions sat^ltes.  to  manufacture  phaimaceu- 

*•*<»*«      mmtmirrmy^^f^iffff     Mirf    othST    ddtCStO 

products  in  a  totally  cantroDed  environ- 
ment—aU  told,  to  be  the  first  to  oommevdal- 
lae  space. 

At  stake  Is  more  than  $52  billion  in  annual 
revenues  by  the  end  of  the  century,  accord- 
ing to  the  Center  for  Space  PoUcy.  a  Cam- 
bridge. Mass..  research  iimatmiiiil  firm. 
And  mdlmlnary  results  show  that,  among 
contenders  for  the  spoils,  the  United  States 
is  running  bdilnd.  "We  are  i 
turtles  **"irpiifTif  to  ***«> ; 
Christopher  Podsladly,  director  of  the  Sci- 
ence Researdi  laJbontory  at  tiw»  Mtameaota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  problem  is  not  lack  at  scJwntiHr 
aram>m-  It  is  cash,  pure  and  simpie.  By 
starting  to  "prlvatiae"  space  acttvitlea-for 
example,  by  sdllng  to  the  private  ssctor 
ri^ts  to  rockets  ocglnally  bunt  fOr  and 
owned  by  the  National  Aeronau 
Bpaee  Admhilstratlfla-President 
has  put  American  companies  In  a 
good  news/bad  news  sttuation. 

Tbe  good  news  Is  that  they  have  a  diot  at 
a  potentially  mammoth  market  The  bad 
news:  lliat  American  companies  arc  pitted 
against  European  concerns  that  are  subd- 
dlaed  by  their  governments,  and  thus  have 
the  cost  advantages  on  thdr  side.  If  this  slt- 


they  wm  tan  permanently  bdilnd  in  an  aa- 
pecUof  theeoumierrlalimtlnnofipace. 

A  gnnA  »wMiniU  «f  til*  mmnt  piniilwM  !■ 

the  frustration  that  Transpacc  Oanten 
IDC^  a  smaO.  I7-cm|doyee  company  In 
Oreenbett.  Md..  Is  experiencing  tai  tts  at- 
tempts to  turn  Its  neirty  acquired  rlghta  to 
laundi  a  Ddta  rocket  into  a  tfartvlng  buai- 


Transpaoe  was  started  In  1963  by  a  group 
of  NASA  technicians  who  wanted  to  capttal- 
lae  on  the  Oovemment's  deridnn  to  allow 
private  ""■"i— "«—  to  laundi  rocketa.  Tbe 
McDonndl  Doutfas  Cocporatlan.  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  Ddta  rocket— whldi  was 
used  In  more  than  160  Ooverament^un 
la^mf*'—  of  ■t.fllites  and  sniwitlfir  experf- 
mcnts  hss  siiimil  to  buOd  It  for  Transpaee. 
Transpaoe  has  yet  to  take  physical  owner- 
ahlp  of  a  rodcet  but  has  ment  $6.6  million 
settiiw  up  shop  and  toying  to  drum  up  inters 
est  from  telecommunications  companies  snd 
anyone  dse  who  might  eventually  launch 


Transpaee  was  prepared  for 
competition.  General  Dynamics  now  hbldi 
ownership  ritfits  to  the  Atlas  Centaur 
rodcet  and  plaiM  to  launch  It  Itsdl  And  the 
Government-owned  Space  Shuttle  has  been 
launching  oomwimlratlcns  wtePltes  for 
commerical  customers  for  sbout  $10  mflUon 
per  launch  (although  that  price  Is  scheduled 
torlsesoon). 
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But  none  of  the  Ameriean  rocket  launch- 
ers had  counted  oo  the  entry  of  Arlane- 
vace.  a  private  Fkench  ^T'^y  whose 
laneat  stockholder  Is  the  French  Oovem- 
ment.  It  holds  ownership  rights  to  the 
Artane  rocket,  which  was  developed  and 
tested  by  the  Suropean  ^Mce  Agency,  a 
councO  of  11  Kuropean  oountries  that  super- 
vises all  major  space  projecU  developed  In 
Curope.  Arlaneapace  already  operates  three 
Ailane  rockets,  and  is  expected  to  have  a 
fourth  ready  for  i«ii~»tit..y  next  year. 

Arlaneapace  currently  charges  between 
$M-M8  million  for  every  communication 
sateBlte  it  sends  Into  orlbt.  and  already  has 
sent  Ave  satellites  up.  Tranapaoe,  on  the 
other  band,  has  yet  to  And  a  customer. 

Transpaoe  claims  that  it  oosta  approxi- 
mately $37  million  to  send  satellites  into 
ortdt  aboard  a  OelU  rocket,  and  that  It 
would  charge  $43  mHUon  per  launch. 
Arianespaoe  would  not  divulge  ito  own  east 
fstimatea,  but  Transpaoe  says  that  tlie 
Ftench  company's  coats  are  much  higher 
than  lU  own.  The  reaaoo  for  the  difference 
in  prices.  Transpaoe  Insists,  is  that  Ariane- 
spaoe is  subskUaed.  and  thus  need  not  recov- 
er full  costs. 

"We  altered  this  buslneai  relying  on  the 
belief  that  we  would  operate  in  a  free 
market  economy."  said  Tony  Savooea.  presi- 
dent of  Transpaoe.  "But  the  Arlane  is  subsl- 
dlaed.  If  we  dont  get  their  price  levels  near 
full  cost  recovery,  we  are  going  out  of  busi- 
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Transpace  filed  a  complaint  of  unfair 
compeUtlon  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Repreaentatlve  last  year,  rf^fawiMg  Arlane- 
space  charged  United  States  customers  leas 
than  it  did  Europeans.  The  complaint  is 
PCTdlng.  and  a  decision  is  expected  by  July. 

Meanwhile,  both  sides  remain  intractable. 
"Our  pricea  are  mnaldered  on  a  case-by-eaae 
basis  to  compete  with  the  expmt  market," 
insisted  Oouidas  Heydon.  the  French  com- 
pany's executive  vice  president  Countered 
Ur.  Savocca:  "We  want  to  compete  with 
Ariane  on  a  woiid  market,  but  you  have  to 
first  get  rid  of  their  subsidy." 

Even  NASA  feels  threatened  by  Ariane- 
spaee.  The  Ariane  and  the  Shuttle  have 
been  running  neck-in-neck  in  the  iMttle  to 
win  customers.  According  to  NASA,  each 
launched  five  of  the  10  '—"fMTifal  satellites 
sent  into  space  in  the  last  14  months 

But  NASA  had  planned  to  raise  ite  price 
for  laimrhlng  a  private  satellite  on  the  shut- 
tle to  approximately  $37  minion  this  fall,  in 
order  to  make  commercial  users  bear  more 
of  the  spacecraft's  costs.  Now  it  is  not  sure 
it  could  make  the  increase  sUek. 

"Ariane  wHl  soon  have  a  cost  advantage  of 
up  to  $6  million  on  launches."  warned  Ches- 
ter Lee,  dlreetfH-  of  ShutUe  Customer  Serv- 
ices. "If  we  would  lose  all  our  oommerical 
customers  from  the  Shuttle.  NASA's  budget 
would  go  up  at  least  $360  million  each 


To  make  mattos  worse,  the  European 
Space  Agency  may  build  Its  own  shuttle.  In 
January,  the  ministers  met  in  Rome  and  ap- 
proved the  Ariane  5,  a  rocket  syston  that 
could  launch  a  small  mmwiMff  shuttle  known 
ss  the  Hermes.  Research  and  development 
costs  for  the  Ariane  5  are  expected  to 
exceed  $8.3  bOllon. 

"France  has  a  political  positl<m  to  develop 
an  independmt  mmnn^H  capability,"  says 
Frederic  D'AUest.  chairman  of  AriazieQ>ace. 
Added  Mr.  Heydon:  "We  have  injected  an 
element  of  competition  at  NASA  which 
should  make  them  more  efficient." 

Competition  among  American  and  Euro- 
pean drug  and  electronic  companies  to  cap- 


Italiaepn  the  low-gravity,  high-purity  manu- 
facturng  conditions  in  space  promises  to  be 
every  bit  as  intense  as  that  now  occurring 
among  that  rocket-launchers.  Products  are 
still  in  the  research  phase,  so  no  commercial 
war  has  erupted  as  yet.  But  a  competitive 
batUe  seems  inevitable. 

The  {pure,  micorgravity  environment  of 
qjaoe  $llows  special  pharmaceuticals,  crys- 
tals. a|id  metal  alloys  to  be  made  which 
cannoti  be  reproduced  <m  Earth.  Eric  Meger, 
vice  president  at  the  Center  for  Space 
Policy,  estimates  that  this  growing  new  field 
will  be  a  $25  billion  annual  business  by  the 
year  3000. 

For  tow,  no  European  company  has  put 
any  mpney  of  ite  own  into  this  research. 
Funding  is  provided  entirely  by  various  gov- 
ernmei|ts.  But  the  expectation  is  that  pri- 
vate European  companies  such  as  West  Oer- 
many'ri  Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm  wHl 
turn  tl|e  research  into  commercially  viable 
products. 

In  the  United  States,  by  contrast,  the  pri- 
vate se^r  must  pay  its  own  way  tram  the 
start  McDonnell  Douglas  to  the  leader  in  le- 
searching  pharmaceutical  production  in 
vace.  'The  company  has  a  partnership 
agreemteut  with  Ortho  Pharmaceuticals  to 
separate  hormones  from  complex  protein 
solutiogs  using  a  proceas  known  as  electro- 
phoreds,  which  involves  separating  Uny  par- 
ticles fiom  a  solution  by  imparting  an  elec- 
trical Aarge  to  them.  The  process  works 
better  pi  mace  because  materiato  are  more 
srated  in  the  absence  of  gravity. 
:h  neither  company  will  divulge 
luct  they  plan  to  produce,  a  source 
McDonneU  Douglas  said  it  will  be  a 
diabetes.  The  company  will  try  to 
1.5  liters  of  the  product  on  a  test 
_  turlng  unit  it  will  send  up  on  the 
Shuttia  this  month.  U  the  experiment  to 
successful,  McDonnell  Douglas  will  send  a 
2.5  toq  prototype  production  plant  into 
vmee  in  November.  It  expects  that  it  could 
get  Fooa  and  Drug  Administration  approval 
of  the  iroduct  as  early  as  1988. 

Thera  do  not  appear  to  be  European  com- 
petitora  waiting  in  the  wings.  "The  fact  that 
we  donjt  have  any  competition  Isn't  a  bad 
feeling.t  says  James  Rose,  electrophoresto 
project  pianager  at  McDonnell  Douglas. 

Mr.  PMsiadly  at  3M.  by  contrast  feeto  the 
throes  pt  competition.  Hto  company  began 
experimenting  with  crystal  growth  and  film 
processtig  on  the  ShutUe  last  November. 
Tet  3M^8  experimenu  are  nowhere  near  as 
ambitions  as  those  of  its  Euroiiean  competi- 
tors—iranically,  in  labs  on  the  same  Ameri- 
can qM«e  shuttle.  "We  are  doing  our  experi- 
ments ^  small  cannlsters  while  they  are 
doing  things  that  take  up  the  whole  Shut- 
tle," Mil  Podsiadly  concedes. 

There!  to  a  poetic  Justice  in  this,  in  that 
the  European  Space  Agoicy  that  to  giving 
the  American  rocket  companies  such  trou- 
ble right  now  to  the  same  agency  that  a 
decade  ago,  developed  the  first  space  labora- 
tory at  the  request  of  the  United  Statea. 
Thto  laboratory  became  the  first  Spacelab, 
which  lias  donated  to  the  United  States  and 
launchcU  aboard  the  ShutUe  in  November 
1983.  The  laboratory  occupies  most  of  the 
ShutUeli  cargo  bay,  and  the  United  States  to 
in  the  process  of  buying  another  one  from 
the  agency  for  $300  million. 

Developing  the  Spacelab  hardware  gave 
Europegn  scientists  expertise  in  materiato- 
processttg  techniques.  Mr.  Podsiadly  says 
that  Wtst  German  scientists  in  particular 
have  gr9wn  comfortable  with  the  processes, 
and  arei  working  with  subsidies  from  their 
Government  that  dwarf  the  funds  of  the 
United  ftates  companies. 
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West  Qermany  has  purchased  space  on 
the  Shuttle  tmisslon  scheduled  for  October. 
It  plans  to  ibe  Spacelab  for  expoimenU  In 
crystal  grodth  and  metal  alloy  formatlatM. 
Simply  labeled  Dl.  the  mission  wiU  cost  the 
Oeiman  Gofemment  $150  million.  A  second 
mission  hasjbeen  leseiyed  for  1M8  to  con- 
duct further  materiato  processing  experi- 
ments. \ 

"Europe's  approach  to  matwials  prooess- 
ing  to  a  belief  that  we  need  more  basic  data 
before  we  crtr  victory  and  say  there  to  a  big 
market"  said  Ulrleh  Huth,  a  spok»wman  for 
D.F.VXJt,  ttie  West  German  space  agency. 
"With  these  missions,  minwn»;yif^|  space 
processing  ^  increase  in  Europe." 

If  a  produot  with  high  commercial  value  to 
devekKied  in{spaoe.  room  aboard  the  Shuttle 
may  becooie  acaroe  due  to  increased 
demand.  To  protect  domestic  rtmumwyt^i 
ventures  abbard  the  ShutUe,  the  space 
agency  last  year  announced  that  it  would 
"designate"  tpaat  specifically  for  wwnpmUf 
UkeSM. 

Would-be  turmiean  oompeUtors  are  bank- 
ing that  adcess  problems  will  disappear 
when  the  seomd  Shuttle  iMiTw.ht«y  p^  to 
completed  Qext  year  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  In  California.  "Am  loiw  as  we 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  space  on  the 
Shuttle,  we  wm  fly,"  Mr.  Huth  says. 

Meanwhile!  attempts  to  rekindle  the  coop- 
eration that  kxlsted  between  the  Europeans 
and  the  Americans  in  the  1970's  continue. 
For  exampl^  the  European  Bptot  Agency 
recently  am^oved  Columbus,  a  $3J  bOllon 
project  to  construct  a  space  f  act<ny  that  can 
be  attached  {to  the  $8  billion  space  station 
le  United  Statea. 
's  name  commemorates  the 
ry  in  1993  of  Christopher 
World  discovery.  The  mace 
operations  in  1902. 
has  tentatively  agreed  to 
million  for  the  Columbus. 

, —  money  will  come  from  other 

members  of  the  European  Space  Agency, 
the  largest  contributors  being  Italy,  Britain 
and  France. 

But  the  Europeans  want  certain  guaran- 
tees before  mey  start  buildng.  For  exam- 
ple, they  waqt  to  be  sure  they  can  easily  get 
space  on  anyjtranmortaUon  that  to  running 
between  theistation  and  earth.  "We  must 
have  non-dlsgrlmlnatory  access  to  the  space 
staUon."  say*  Udo  PoUvogt  spokeaman  for 
Messenchmin-Bolkow-Blohm.  the  major 
German  conbaetor  of  ^woelab  and  the 
likely  builder  of  Columbus. 

Whether  they  get  those  guarantees  may 
yet  depend  oh  how  intense  the  compeUtlon 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States  be- 
oomea.  If  thd  Europeans  do  wind  up  ahead 
of  the  Americans  in  '"■♦^^f't  processing, 
there  to  alw4ys  a  chance  that  the  United 
States  Goveiyiment  would  restrict  Europe- 
ans access  to  |the  space  station.  "Right  now, 
there  are  no  eonsUatnts,"  said  Mr.  Huth  of 
the  German  Ispaoe  agmcy.  "But,"  he  adds 
tellingly,  "thi  shutUe  to  the  property  of  the 
United  8tatc4" 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  I  yield  the  remain- 
der of  my  tftne  to  my  good  friend  from 
Texas  and  r  yield  the  floor. 
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REcoo^rmoN  op  sesator 

BENTSEN 
PRE^IDmO 


The  PREfilDmo  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previouk  order,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  Mr.  BnrrsDi,  Is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues today  to  Mmtiimn  our  rising 
trade  deficit  and  its  impact  on  our 
economy.  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  topic  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  am  chairing  the  Senate 
Democratic  Worldng  Oroup  on  Trade, 
composed  of  Senators  Lowo,  Holuhgs, 
RnoLE,  Baucus,  LATrmrexBo,  Habkxh, 

BUBSICK,  EAGLSTOH,  MATStnfAGA, 

Dixoir,  and  Bihgamah,  with  our  minor- 
ity leader,  Senator  Btro,  as  an  ex  offi- 
cio member.  Second.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  with  our  wobbily  productiv- 
ity performance.  And  evidence  is  accu- 
mulating that  our  widening  trade  gap 
is  having  a  harmful  effect  on  produc- 
tivity growth. 

Our  foreign  trade  deficit  has  set  pro- 
gressive larger  records  In  each  of  the 
last  3  years.  In  1982.  the  deficit  hit  a 
record  $42.6  billion.  The  following 
year,  a  new  record  of  $68  billion  was 
set,  and  last  year  it  nearly  doubled  to 
another  new  record  deficit  of  $123  bil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  latest  trade  figures 
show  the  trend  continuing.  We  are 
well  on  the  way  to  another  record 
trade  deficit  this  year  of  $135  bilUon. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to 
record  deficits  around  here,  and  that 
may  account  for  the  scant  few  eye- 
brows raised  by  these  record  trade 
deficits. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  disquiet- 
ing sense  of  uneasiness  seeping  across 
our  country.  Questions  are  increasing- 
ly being  raised  about  the  strength  and 
longevity  of  the  recovery,  especially 
after  the  very  poor  first  quarter's  per- 
formance. After  all.  real  gross  national 
product  has  grown  8.7  percent  on  aver- 
age during  the  third  year  of  our  other 
six  sustained  postwar  recoveries.  Tet. 
thus  far  in  this  recovery's  third  year, 
growth  has  averaged  only  a  dismal  0.7 
percent— less  than  one-fifth  the  aver- 
age of  the  other  recoveries. 

So,  something  is  wrong.  Why  is  the 
recovery  losing  steam  so  soon?  In  fact, 
consumer  demand  remains  robust.  It 
rose,  for  example,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4  percent  in  the  first  quarter.  The 
demand  side  of  our  economy  remains 
sturdy.  But,  that  strength  is  not  being 
transmitted  to  the  supply  side  because 
of  the  trade  gap. 

Put  simply,  the  record  trade  deficit 
is  deflecting  much  of  our  economic 
growth  abroad— it  is  being  spent  on 
imports.  U.S.  demand  Is  producing 
Jobs  and  profits  abroad,  not  here  at 
home. 

That's  why  we  see  demand  rising  4 
percent  on  one  hand,  but  production- 
ONP— rising  a  scant  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  on  the  other.  Imports  are  driv- 
ing a  wedge  between  our  demand  side 
and  our  supply  side.  And  the  weaken- 
ing supply  side  is  dragging  economic 
growth  and  Job  growth  down  as  a 
result.  Indeed,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 


the  first  economic  slow  down  in  histo- 
ry due  to  foreign  trade. 

Ill  return  to  discuss  the  effects  of 
this  trade  deficit  in  a  moment,  but, 
first  let  me  review  the  two  major 
causes  of  these  rising  deficits. 

Since  1981,  the  Federal  deficits  have 
pushed  real  interest  rates  to  record 
levels.  That  lured  billions  a  year  in 
new  investment  here  from  overseas- 
pushing  the  dollar  up.  The  dollar  has 
become  overvalued  by  30  percent  or 
more,  sending  exports  into  a  spin  and 
imports  soaring.  Last  year,  we  actually 
exported  leas  than  in  1981.  Tet,  im- 
ports were  up  by  $100  billion. 

The  other  major  influence  on  the 
trade  deficit  is  protectionism. 

I  am  a  free  trader.  Our  Nation  was 
built  on  free  trade.  And  through  the 
years  it  has  profited  greatly  from  it. 
But  free  trade  is  a  two-way  street.  Tou 
sell  abroad,  but  foreign  competitors 
also  sell  here.  That  way  we  aU  grow; 
we  all  produce  new  Jobs  and  lower 
prices. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  ooun- 
tries have  successfully  sought  to  short 
circuit  this  process.  They  have  adopt- 
ed heavy-handed  industrial  policies  to 
promote  exports  while  restricting  im- 
ports. They  have  made  trade  a  oneway 
street,  and  they've  gotton  away  with 
it. 

Three  bimdred  years  ago,  the  Ehiro- 
pean  colonial  powers  tried  the  same 
thing.  It  was  called  mercantilism  then. 
And  its  called  mercantilism  today. 

The  most  effective  practioner  of  the 
new  mercantilism  is  Ji4>an.  According 
to  the  Commerce  Dei»rtment,  Japa- 
nese trade  barriers  cut  United  States 
exports  to  Jvcttja  last  year  by  $10  bil- 
lion. That  cost  the  United  States 
400,000  Jobs,  including  56,200  in  elec- 
tronics alone,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Electronics  Association.  Japan  has 
become  the  world's  second  largest 
economy  in  good  measure  on  the 
strength  of  its  export  sector.  In  1984. 
its  exports  rose  to  nearly  80  percent  of 
the  level  of  the  U.S.  exports— even 
though  its  economy  is  but  one-third  as 
large  as  ours.  Tet.  it  imported  far 
fewer  manufactured  goods,  an  amount 
scarcely  equal  to  a  bare  20  percent  of 
UJ3.  manufactured  imports. 

We  had  the  Tolqro  round.  We 
thought  we  had  a  great  breakthrough 
and  we  had  major  concessions  made  by 
Japan  as  to  how  they  were  going  to  in- 
crease their  Imports  from  other  na- 
tions of  the  world:  how  we  were  all 
going  to  profit  by  It. 

But  if  you  look  at  the  figures  from 
1980  to  1983,  you  see  what  the  Japa- 
nese really  did— how  much  they 
bought  from  others.  They  fn»e  im- 
ports at  approximately  $80  billion, 
year  after  year,  regardless  of  what 
supposed  concessions  were  made  in  the 
Tokyo  rotmd.  So,  there  was  no  change 
in  the  import  posture  of  Jvpui  from 
1980  to  1983  after  that  Tolcyo  round- 
no  great  breakthrough.  Things  were 


agreed  to.  But  the  bottom  line  was  no 
breakthrough,  no  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  happened 
to  the  exports  from  Japan?  Those  ex- 
ports boomed  at  an  unparalleled  pace 
around  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
Japanese  increased  their  share  of  ex- 
ports to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
are  problems  in  lesser  develc^ied  coun- 
tries, of  trying  to  meet  their  debts.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  sell 
exports  to  be  able  to  acccMnpllsh  that 
The  United  States  has  borne  a  large 
share  of  the  burden.  Did  Japan  carry 
their  part  of  that?  No.  Japan's  share 
of  the  exports  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries  Is  about  8  percent,  while  the 
United  States  buys  approximately  58 
percent  of  the  exports  of  the  lesser  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  Japanese  counter  this  argument 
by  putting  out  some  numbers  about 
how  much  they  are  buying  from  us. 
They  say,  "Look,  we  are  buying  all  of 
this  from  U.S.  firms."  But  they  in- 
clude U.S.  firms  manufacturing  there. 
They  say,  "Look  how  much  we  are 
buying."  But  a  sizable  share  of  the 
Jobs  are  over  there.  They  are  the  ones 
predominantly  benefiting  from  these 
sales. 

As  Paul  McCra^en  put  It  last 
month,  "if  Jean-Bvtist  Colbert,  the 
17th  century  mercantilist  Ftench  Min- 
ister of  France,  were  to  return  to  life, 
he  would  feel  at  hmne  in  Tokyo's  eco- 
nomic policy  councils. 

Umlted  access  to  Japanese  markets 
by  world  class  American  products  is 
widespread.  In  computer  software. 
UJS.  firms  supply  70  percent  of  the 
world  market  beyond  Japanese  shores, 
but  only  5  percent  in  Japan  itself.  U.S. 
tobacco  meets  25  percent  of  the  Euro- 
pean market,  but  holds  only  2  percent 
of  the  closed  Japanese  market.  Amol- 
can  semiconductors  have  gained  acoeas 
after  many  years  to  a  scant  11  percent 
of  the  Ji^Mknese  market,  but  hold  58 
percent  of  the  world  market  beyond 
Japan.  And  American  computers  satis- 
fy a  quarter  of  the  restricted  Japanese 
maiket,  but  neaiiy  two-thirds  of  the 
market  beyond  Japan. 

The  new  mercantilism  has  focused 
on  manufactured  goods  because  of 
their  responsiveness  to  growth.  Tet,  it 
Is  wideq>read  in  agricultural  commod- 
ities, as  welL 

Some  refer  to  domestic  content.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  right  way  to  go. 
But  then  I  turn  around  and  look  at 
Japan.  If  we  want  to  sell  orange  Juice 
from  my  State  to  Japan,  do  you  know 
that  they  require  domestic  content?  A 
percentage  of  that  orange  Juice  sold  in 
Ji^Mn  has  to  have  local  mandarin  or- 
anges added  to  it  before  it  is  sold  to 
the  J^Mnese  consiuner. 

The  new  mercantile  system  has 
really  concentrated  on  manufacturing 
because  of  their  responsiveness  to 
growth.  But,  it  Is  widespread  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  as  welL 
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Conoemlng  the  European  Oommunl- 
ty.  for  example,  I  talked  to  the  Trade 
UioMer  of  Ftanee  the  other  day  In 
my  office,  a  very  aUe  woman.  She  was 
talUnc  about  vm  and  used  our  subai- 
dtes  at  a  defenae  acainst  them  and 
thdr  aubikUei  for  agriculture. 

But  there  ia  a  great  difference  In  our 
two  ayatems.  When  we  subaidiae  agri- 
culture productkm  in  this  country,  we 
do  It  to  limit  productkm.  to  hold  back 
production.  They  do  It  for  a  contrary 
purpoie.  to  Increaae  production.  They 
wlU  aell  sugar  on  the  world  market  for 
3.5  cents  a  pound,  but  they  have  paid 
the  French  t»rmer  27  cents  a  pound 
for  it. 

Look  at  the  ftnedoaures  on  the 
farms  In  thla  country.  The  price  of 
fhnnland  is  cratering.  At  the  same 
time,  look  what  Is  happenlnc  to  Euro- 
pean f annland  values  and  the  Europe- 
an OommoD  Market.  Sugar  beet  land 
has  gene  from  $1,000  an  acre  to  $7,000 
an  acre  as  they  hold  that  kind  of  me- 
dallion of  protection  over  it. 

The  EEC,  for  example,  used  cash 
export  subsidlea  of  up  to  $80  a  ton  to 
drive  American  wheat  f anoers  out  of 
marketa  like  Algeria.  When  we  talk  to 
our  administration  and  we  say,  "Take 
them  head  on.  show  them  we  want 
free  trade.  Take  out  surpluses  and 
meet  them  in  thoae  markets  where 
they  have  taken  our  markets  away 
from  us,"  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says.  "I  really  do  not  want  to  do  this.  I 
win  do  it  reluctantly.  I  do  not  like  it.  It 
offoids  me."  Tet,  how  else  do  you 
think  you  are  ever  going  to  get  agricul- 
ture on  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
European  Oommon  IfaAet? 

The  Agriculture  Departaient  several 
years  ago  sold  $1J1  billkm  worth  of 
wheat  flour  to  Egypt  to  counter  the 
EC  subskUea.  It  really  shook  up  the 
European  Oommon  Biarkei.  They  said, 
"We  are  up  against  the  United  States 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  us  with  the 
same  thing  that  we  have  been  doing  to 
them.  And  with  thdr  economic  power 
they  may  win  out."  They  were  serious- 
ly considering  negotiating  with  us 
then  about  the  bairim  and  export 
subsidies  in  the  European  Common 
Market  to  agriculture  products.  But 
all  of  a  sudden,  what  happens?  The 
Common  Biarket  realised  the  Egyp- 
tian sale  was  Just  an  ad  hoc  reqxmse, 
an  aberration.  It  was  not  a  sustained 
trade  poUcy  action. 

Tliat  is  what  this  country  lacks. 
Trade  ought  to  be  a  No.  1  priority.  We 
need  a  trade  policy  to  ke^  jobs  here 
and  to  avoid  *«*>«"»«"g  a  debtor  nation. 

Neither  this  administration  nor  ear- 
lier imes  has  reacted  to  the  growing 
mercantilism  threat.  We've  sat  on  our 
hands  and  done  nothing  to  ston  the 
protectionist  tide  of  the  mercantilists. 

We  have  giuie  to  summits  and  talked 
free  trade— won  agreements  for  other 
nations  that  they  would  lower  tariff 
and  nontarlff  barriers. 


But  they  return  home  and  nothing 
chan|es.  They  havent  reduced  those 
barrlfrs  at  alL  They  have  kept  thoae 
barrifrsup. 

Let;  me  read  a  quote  ftam  a  qwech 
by  Mr.  Rtehard  E.  HeAert,  vice  chair- 
man 0f  DuPoot  Co.  He  qxdce  recently 
in  m|r  dty  of  Houston  and  here  is 
what  pe  said  about  our  faUure  to  stem 
the  practice  of  mereantlllam  abroad. 

Ot«  the  yean  we  have  developed  an  Ideo- 
logieal  lianc-ap  about  free  trade,  m  thou^ 
It  wer»  tbe  only  aooeptable  and  moral  way 
to  ooaidaet  our  intemattanal  attain.  We 
bave  voepted  the  theory  at  comparatlTe  ad- 
vantage, not  always  notidnc  that  good 
theorv  wu  betnc  badly  distorted  In  pneOoe. 
Mow  #e  need  a  large  measure  of  pngma- 
tlon.  we  need  to  reaUae  that  trade  anange- 
mentaf-ot  whatever  Und— are  only  a  mitsiw 
to  an  ted.  Our  OovenimeDt  has  to  give  pri- 
ority tt>  lU  flnt  duty,  which  ia  not  to  be  a 
mlwlo^ary  for  virtually  noneaktent  "tne 
trade,'^  but  to  eerve  the  Interest  of  the 
public^  Other  governments  do  not  praettoe 
free  tifede  in  their  marketa  and  never  have. 
Some  af  them  do  have  a  compazattve  advan- 
tage tiiat  fita  daarical  theory,  but  today 
much  tt  the  advantage  oomea  not  from  the 
aouroelbut  from  the  aetlona  of  govemmenta 
worklqg  in  alllanoe  with  tnduatry.  In  thla 
day  an^  age.  for  the  United  Statea  to  punue 
a  unilateral  tree-trade  policy  and  Ignore  the 
acttong  of  those  govemmenta  makea  about 
aa  muih  aenae  aa  pursuing  a  unOateial  dia- 
amuuD^ent  policy. 

Thepe  are  strong  words.  But  they  go 
to  the  heart  I  believe  of  the  failure  in 
the  snministratlon  to  take  a  stand 
against  protectionism— to  begin  a  proc- 
ess for  halting  and  reversing  the  slide 
aroimd  the  world  toward  mercantil- 
ism. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  mgst  take  concrete  action  to  open 
f orelg|i  maricets  abroad  to  our  goods— 
to  dnm  the  line  in  the  dirt  and  declare 
that  i^e  want  nations  to  practice  free 
trade.!not  Just  talk  about  it. 

We  tieed  a  better  balance  in  our  for- 
eign a^coxmt  for  many  reasons. 

Faiifiess  is  one. 

Buts  second  Is  the  need  to  stem  the 
eroslali  of  demand  abroad.  The  trade 
deficit  haa  dragged  us  into  a  growth 
rMMafon.  It  has  crippled  productivity 
growth.  Unemployment  la  no  longer 
falling.  Industrial  production  It  going 
sldewgys.  And  the  budget  deficit  is 
climblbg  so  fast,  as  a  reault.  that  the 
budget  cutting  package  we  enacted 
last  month  is  fast  beginning  to  look 
like  a  down  payment,  not  a  full  pay- 
ment. 

So,  t  want  to  Issue  a  warning  and  a 
challenge.  The  warning  is  that  we 
must  move  soon  to  redress  the  trade 
defkdl  egpedally  that  portion  due  to 
protedttonlam  abroad.  If  we  faU  to  act, 
the  ricovoy  ia  imperiled  and  with  it 
our  h6pe  for  whittling  down  the  defi- 
cit. 

has  Introduced  bill  after 

bill,  and  I  have  been  a  part  of 

to  redress  the  trade  imbal- 

rone  of  them  is  really  needed  If 

a  President  who  will  act  to 
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deal  with  >ur  trade  problems  with  the 
attention  hey  warrant 

We  hav4  section  SOI  of  the  TnOit 
Act  that  gives  him  lots  of  muscle  to  re- 
nbalance  every  time  dia- 
abroad  is  shown  against 
it  once,  and  thai  only 
the  pressure  of  the  UJS. 
the  ease  of  Canada  when 
itting  all  kinda  of  barriers 


ua.  He 
because 
Senate, 
they 


up  agi^istl  investment  in  amnmAA 

It,  let  me  give  an  exam- 
of  priority.  We  had  the 
It  meeting.  One  of  the  pri- 
waa  to  provide  an  omot- 
adminlstratlon  to  ask 
round.  Did  you  look  at 
who  went  with  him?  Dkl 
sentor  trade  adviser  with 
him?  Not  one. 

Dkl  you  botice  the  issue  of  the  New 
Yoik  Tim^s  during  the  Bonn  summit 
meeting  which  ran  a  picture  ahowing 
the  Prime  I  Minister  of  Japan.  Mr.  Na- 
'  the  identlflcatton  of  the 
man  aa  hfe  right  and  the  man  on  his 
left?  One  waa  his  Finance  MHit^ti- 
and  the  ot|ier  was  the  Trade  Minister. 

We  havej  a  Presklent  who  is  a  great 
cranmunicttor.  a  man  who  is  cut  out 
for  the  role  of  selling  American  com- 
petitlvene*  and  taking  on  t>i|f  mer- 
cantilism abroad  head-on.  He  ahould 
do  that  Bbt  we  are  still  waiting.  And 
that  is  whi  Congress  haa  to  do  some  of 
the  thing^  it  is  doing,  to  try  to  man- 
date some  0f  theae  acttans. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  make 
trade  a  Xai  priority.  The  trade  defkdt 
is  the  greatest  eeon«milc  threat  to  the 
recovoT  a^  has  to  be  turned  around. 
No  econoTflc  issue  is  more  important 
This  adml^lstratkm  will  begtai  to  pay  a 
high  prlcej  for  failing  to  reoogntae  its 
and  failing  to  deal  with  it 
But  muchj  more  Important  than  any 
political  pnce  paid  by  this  administra- 
tion is  the|  price  that  wOl  be  pakl  by 
the  people  of  this  country  for  becom- 
ing a  debtor  nation,  for  the  erosion  of 
our  manufkcturing  base  which  wfll  in- 
evitably, produce  a  standard  of  living 
that  win  liot  keep  up  with  growth  in 
the  rest  dr  the  world.  That  ia  why 
trade  has  to  be  a  top  priority  and  it  is 
time  it  Is  ricoviiaed. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

iBooannoir  or  ssiuxob  wna 

Tht  PR^SIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
isreeogniB  d. 

Mr.  BY]  a>.  Mr.  President  I  con- 
gratulate ^e  distinguished  Senator 
ftom  Texni  on  his  gpeech.  I  have  been 
listening  t»  it  very  carefully.  He  has 
beat  delivering  this  speech,  all  that  I 


have  heard  of 
How  can  te  do 
that?  Whikt 


that?  A  nui  aber  of  things. 


1.  he 


No. 
he 

which  has 
this 


it  extemporaneously, 
that?  How  can  he  do 
him  able  to  do 


doea  his  homewoi^  No.  2, 
m  the  Finance  Committee 
considerable  Jurisdiction  In 
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It  was  for  thoae  two  reasons,  plus 
others,  that  I  appointed  Mr.  BorsBir, 
some  time  back  eariler  this  year,  to 
chair  a  woridng  group  of  Democratic 
Senators  to  study  this  trade  problem 
and  to  make  reoommendatkma.  That 
working  group  is  a  very  capable  group. 
They  are  woiUng  diligently.  I  have  at- 
tended sane  of  their  meetings.  They 
have  already  issued  one  important 
report  they  are  developing  another, 
they  are  going  to  develop  legidation: 
and  they  have  some  other  thoughts 
and  praq)ective  actions  In  the  works. 

I  Join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  In  everything  he  haa  sakL 
I  would  like  to  aak  him.  inasmuch  as 
he  has  been  around  Ci«>itol  HOI  for 
quite  a  while,  aa  I  have— he  first  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  served  there  with  him.  Now  he 
has  been  in  the  Senate  a  long  time.  He 
Is  a  bustneasman  who  has  been  sue- 
cessfuL  He  is  a  politician  who  haa  been 
successfuL  And  he  is  a  good  Senator. 
He  ia  a  woiMng  Senator.  When  lAJom 
BBrrsm  veaka.  I  listen. 

Has  he  ever  known— I  should  know 
the  answer  myself —the  DqMutment  of 
State  to  suKXUt  any  legialatlve  action 
to  stave  off  bankruptcy  and  the  going 
under  of  American  industries  in  his 
State,  in  my  State.  In  other  States?  If 
he  does  recall  the  State  Departmmt's 
supporting  at  any  time  one  of  those 
measures  to  protect  American  Indus- 
try against  the  unfair  tactics  of  Indus- 
tries abroad,  to  protect  American  in- 
dusMes  against  the  unfair  practices 
and  activities  of  foreign  governments 
that  subsidise  their  native  industries 
to  the  extent  that  our  own  domestic 
Industries  cannot  ampete.  I  would 
like  for  him  to  so  state.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  spoke  of  the  Defense 
Department  I  apologlae  for  not  being 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  eloquent  qMCch.  but 
I  heard  him  talk  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  He  Is  right 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  knows 
of  any  Instance  in  which,  at  any  time 
an  effort  was  made  by  Members  of 
this  body  or  the  other  body  to  take 
legialatlve  action  to  bring  to  heel  those 
foreign  governments  that  subsidiae 
their  Industries  and  support  unfair 
trading  practices,  the  State  Depart- 
mert  has  not  come  forth  and  opposed 
that  effort? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  in- 
stance. On  the  contrary,  I  can  think  of 
many  Instances  where  they  blodwd  us, 
many  instances.  I  think  of  the  various 
GATT  rounds  that  we  have  had. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so 
dominant  from  an  economic  stand- 
point that  they  said  we  could  afford  to 
be  overly  generous. 

So  time  after  time  In  those  OATT 
rounds,  we  traded  off  some  economic 
advantage  to  our  disadvantage  because 
of  some  foreign  policy  point  that  the 


State  Department  wanted  to  gain  at 
the  moment  That  has  happened  over 
and  over  again. 

A  good  example  of  the  attitude  Is 
when  we  tried  to  push  commercial  at- 
taches to  help  exports  abroad.  We  had 
them  in  t'mbasales  around  the  world. 
They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  peek- 
ing order.  That  is  where  the  State  De- 
partment put  them.  They  started 
some  fellow  there  who  was  Just  new  to 
the  State  Department  and  then  he 
would  progress  beyimd  that  So,  It  was 
not  given  the  kind  of  priority  that  it 
ahould  have  been  given.  We  tried  to 
change  aome  of  that  using  the  Com- 
merce Dqiartment  but  It  exemplified 
what  we  had  been  up  against  with  the 
State  Department  mentality  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presklent  I  thank 
the  dlstingiiished  Senator  fnmi  Texaa. 

Mr.  President  West  Virginia  has  suf- 
fered. West  Virginia  Is  an  industrial 
State.  Some  ill-advised  people  in  this 
country  refer  to  us  as  hOlbmiea,  but 
when  it  cranes  to  patriotism.  West  Vir- 
glnki  is  not  a  State  that  is  Inhabited 
by  hillbillies.  Look  at  the  record  and 
compare  West  ^Hrginla's  casualties  and 
percentage  of  individuals  who  served— 
baaed  aa  those  who  are  eligible  by  age, 
et  cetera,  for  service.  Take  a  look  at 
World  War  I.  Take  a  lock,  at  World 
War  n.  Look  at  the  Korean  War.  Lotric 
at  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  will  cnne  as 
a  surprise  to  many  to  see  how  West 
Virginia  has  sacrificed.  West  Virginia 
is  not  a  great  farming  State.  It  has  a 
lot  of  mountains,  valleys,  hollows.  It  Is 
an  Industrial  State.  It  produces  coal  in 
abundance.  It  is  a  producer  of  steel, 
glass,  chemlcala,  ferroalloys.  And  West 
^Hrgtaila  doea  lead  the  Nation  in  unem- 
ploymmt  Because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  industrial  State  and  induatriea 
are  suffering.  West  Virginia  has  expe- 
rienced continuing  unemployment 

Let  me  talk  Just  a  moment  about  the 
West  Virginia  Glass  Co.  at  Weston.  In 
my  26  years  in  the  Senate.  West  Vir- 
ginia Glass  Co.  haa  sent  to  me  oiough 
sets  of  gIsBses  every  Christmas  to 
enable  me  to  give  to  each  member  of 
my  West  Virginia  staff  a  small  set  of 
drinking  glassfis  a  half  dow)n  tfaasea. 
Last  year  at  Christmas  I  recetved  a 
memorandum  sent  out  by  the  compa- 
ny whteh  stated  that  this  yeai^^nean- 
Ing  last  year— there  were  2,000  fewer 
orders  than  last  year,  sales  viflume 
had  dropped  $2  million  from  last  year; 
the  number  of  employeea  had  dnviped 
from  600  to  260  in  8  years;  there  would 
be  no  dividends  declared,  and  the  com- 
pany was  sorry  to  say  it  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  Its  long-standing  prao- 
Uoe  of  making  available  to  charities 
and  to  churches  and  to  dvlc  eluba,  and 
so  on.  a  little  gift  of  tfass  at  Christ- 


Our  leather  goods  industry  has 
dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle  of  what 
used  to  be  a  steady  stream. 


Wheellng-Pltt  Steel  has  employed 
thousands  of  West  Virginlana.  Penn- 
sylvaniana.  and  Ohloans  working  to- 
gether in  the  nmthem  panhandle  area 
of  West  IHrglnkk  an  area  which  is  so 
narrow  that  one  dty  touches  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  ^nannlng  the  entire 
panhandle  width.  Wheeling-Pitt  had 
to  declare  bankruptcy  Just  recently,  so 
the  court  is  involved  in  an  effort  to 
refcmn  the  company. 

We  saw  Weirtoo  Steel  going  under,  a 
company  that  had  formerty  employed 
about  12.000  or  more  penons— reduced 
to  8,000  in  1082,  with  the  project  of 
going  out  of  business  at  tbe  end  of  the 
year,  which  would  mean  that  the  re- 
maining 8,000  employeea  would  lose 
their  Jobs.  We  will  never  forget  Rua- 
siu.  Lose  and  the  members  of  his  Fi- 
nance Committee  who,  w^ien  he  was 
ctudrman.  developed  the  leglalatkm 
which  provided  for  employee  stodc 
option  purchases.  E80P.  Weirton 
today  for  the  first  time  In  jrears  has 
had  five  conaecutive  quarters  of  prof- 
its, all  through  last  year— four  quar- 
ters and  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year— profits  In  five  consecutive  quar- 
ters but  profits  that  came  at  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  stockholdeia,  to  the  em- 
ployees, to  the  union,  to  management 
and  to  the  dty.  That  steel  ^'^""r'T  is 
holding  on  throu^  such  ingenuity 
and  sacrifioea. 

Ferroalloys  are  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant elements  in  our  country's  de- 
fense. Ferroalloys  are  so  neoeasary  for 
the  manufacture  of  airplane  *"g«"f, 
mlssllwi,  medical  instruments,  and 
stalnlww  steeL  There  would  be  no 
stalnleas  steel  if  there  were  no  ferroal- 
loys. 

It  Is  not  a  labor-lntenatve  Industry. 
Formerly,  about  8,000,  9,000,  or  10,000 
poaons  all  over  the  United  Statea 
were  employed  In  the  ferroalloys  In- 
dustry. Now  that  number  ia  down  to 
less  thm  4.000.  In  West  THrgtada.  we 
had  an  emjdoyment  I  believe,  of  1.800 
or  1,600.  Now  we  are  down  around  the 
800  mark.  We  have  three  ferroalloy 
plants  in  our  State. 

The  employment  is  so  small  In  theae 
Industries  that  one  would  not  tmaginf 
that  they  could  be  ao  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security.  Yet  foreign  fenoatUoy 
industries  are  aelllng  their  goods  into 
the  Uaited  States  and  providing  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  needs  of  our 
country. 

If  our  country  were  to  suddenly  find 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  national 
emergency,  on  what  countries  would 
we  be  dependent  for  the  ores  I  am 
talking  about— magnwilum.  chrome? 

Why,  believe  it  or  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  Albania.  South  Africa.  BraaiL 
Well,  how  would  we  like  to  be  at  Uie 
mercy  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Alba- 
nia? We  may  suddenly  awake  one  day 
and  find  that  even  South  Africa  has 
something  we  need  in  an  international 
emergency. 
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I  have  talked  to  the  President  per- 
aonaUy  about  this  matter,  In  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  as  we  have  met.  On  one 
occasion  recently  when  the  leadership 
was  there  at  a  meeting.  Senator  Tmm- 
MonD  made  reference  to  the  textile 
probloDS  that  confront  his  State  be- 
cause of  imports  from  abroad.  I  qx>ke 
of  imports  of  ferroalloys. 

Our  pleas,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
on  ferroalloys  have  fallen  upon  deaf 
ears.  I  talked  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  ICr.  Baker,  about  the 
matter,  and  he  was  one  administration 
official  I  have  found  who  is  sympa- 
thetic who  is  concerned,  who  wants  to 
do  something  about  ferroalloys,  about 
protecting  this  country  against  the  in- 
cursions of  industry  from  abroad  in 
this  vital  area  that  is  so  important  not 
only  to  our  economy  but  also  to  our 
national  security. 

Well,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
be  starting  a  trade  war.  That  would  be 
the  charge.  That  is  the  charge  ag^nst 
anybody  who  dares  raise  hte  head  and 
say.  "Look,  we've  got  to  have  help. 
These  foreign  governments  are  run- 
ning roughshod  over  our  own  domestic 
industries.  We  export  jobs  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands."  Well,  the  Senator 
would  t>e  starting  a  trade  war. 

What  is  the  Senator's  reaction  to 
that  charge? 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  the  leader  that  we  are  in  a  trade 
war  and  we  are  losing  it.  That  is  what 
has  been  ham)ening  to  us. 

I  was  listening  to  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  about 
the  glass  industry.  No  one  has  been 
stronger  in  his  support  in  trying  to 
keep  Jobs  at  home  and  the  economy 
sound  here  than  has  the  Senator,  and 
I  have  admired  the  job  he  has  done  in 
that  regard,  with  all  his  other  respon- 
BibillUes. 

Let  me  dte  an  example  in  my  State 
of  our  poorly  designed  trade  policy.  I 
just  received  a  letter  from  fumitiire 
manufacturers  in  my  State  in  which 
they  fivwarded  a  reqwnse  from  the 
Commerce  Department  to  their  com- 
plaint about  unfair  competition  from 
Imported  furniture. 

They  were  advised  by  the  Commerce 
D^Mulanent— the  official  who  wrote 
them— that  they  were  going  to  have  to 
change  their  way  of  doing  business, 
and  that  one  of  the  things  they  should 
seriously  consider  was  moving  their 
production  abroad.  Moving  it  abroad! 
That  is  a  shocking  bit  of  advice  from 
our  own  Commerce  Department. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  Malcolm  Bal- 
drige  is  a  very  able  administrator  who 
is  interested  in  trade.  But  I  think  he 
has  found  himself  frustrated  time  and 
time  again  by  the  State  Departaaent 
and  by  the  Defense  Department. 
Nothing  is  done,  and  there  is  no  co- 
ordinating. I  hope  that  when  he  finds 
out  what  has  been  done  here  by  one  of 
the  people  working  in  his  Depulment, 


he  will  I  straighten  him  out  That  kind 
of  advi^  is  outrageous. 

I  ami  most  appreciative  of  the  par- 
tidpatlbn  and  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator f  r^  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas. 

Ident,  I  think  highly  of  the 
of  Commerce.  Bfr.  Baldrige, 
but  he  Isaw  no  danger  to  this  counti7 
from  tlie  Inoirsions  of  other  countries 
from  whom  we  import  ferroalloys  into 
our  ooi^try.  This  was  called  to  his  at- 
tention! So  I  do  not  think  we  got  a 
word  ol  sjmipathy  or  a  tear  of  sympa- 
thy. I  hope  that  he  will  change  his 
viewpoint,  change  his  mind,  as  wise 
men  do  fnm  time  to  time. 

TBI  au»AL  auxxmoB 

Mr.  J  President,  last  month  we 
learned  that  the  April  trade  deficit 
was  $12  billion— the  third  highest 
monthly  total  in  history.  Despite 
recent  projections  of  a  5-percent 
growth  in  exports  this  year,  the  Com- 
merce Department  forecast  a  total 
1985  tr4de  deficit  of  $152  billion. 

Increasingly,  economists  are  point- 
ing to  Che  connection  between  a  slow- 
down in  the  American  domestic  econo- 
my and  the  trade  deficit.  The  erosion 
of  our  leadership  in  the  world  market 
is  begiiinlng  to  have  a  serious  impact 
on  our  domestic  economy.  The  danger 
is  clears  I  refer  to  the  leadership  of  the 
distingiiiahed  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  B<iiTtmi]  and  the  Senate  Demo- 
crats ^om  I  have  appointed  as  a 
woiUng  group  on  trade,  and  they  have 
contriboted  to  the  preliminary  report 
of  the  trade  policy  worldng  group. 
They  have  made  the  case.  If  the 
United  ^tes  does  not  begin  to  take 
steps  to  assure  itself  a  strong  and 
growing  place  in  the  world  market, 
thm  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  that 
market. 

If  we  do  not  begin  to  implement  an 
aggressive  trade  strategy  that  reflects 
a  realistic  view  of  the  changing  world 
econondc  order,  then  we  face  a  "race 
to  the  jwttom"  with  our  competitors. 
If  we  do  not  reestablish  rules  of  the 
game  in  which  every  trading  nation 
has  a  steke,  then  we  can  expect  chaos. 
If  we  do  not  use  the  weight  of  our 
maiicet '  power  to  require  a  fair  and 
open  wDrld  trading  system,  then  we 
will  seelthe  maAet  contract  as  protec- 
tionismtand  unfair  restrictions  burden 
the  system. 

In  its  preliminary  report,  the  trade 
policy  voridng  group  described  a  new 
global  economy.  This  is  an  earnest 
effort  ib  contribute  to  the  dialog  on 
the  tra^e  crisis  by  changing  the  very 
way  in  which  we  think  about  trade 
policy.  There  is  no  shortage  of  studies 
and  no  I  shortage  of  reports  in  Wash- 
ington. I  urge  my  colleagues,  the  mem- 
bers of  ithe  media,  and  administration 
trade  policymakers  to  take  the  time  to 
read  this  report.  It  lays  out  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  changing  world  market,  and 
breaks  down  some  old  preconceptions 


about  free  tkade  versus  protectionism. 
Quite  simply,  it  says  we  are  competing 
in  a  world  rniere  the  growth  of  trade— 
a  factor  crucial  to  the  success  of  our 
economy— h^s  been  frustrated.  In  fact, 
we  are  In  the  most  prolonged  period  of 
trade  contraction  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. W4  need  to  look  at  ways  to 
revitalise  tfaje  world  trade  system  and 
assure  that,|once  again,  it  serves  as  an 
engine  of  economic  growth.  We  need 
to  aocompiyh  that  in  such  a  way  that 
the  United  I  SUtes  will  benefit  from 
the  resultiitg  global  prosperity.  Be- 
tween 1977  land  1981.  about  39  per- 
cent—or $1  out  of  every  $3— of  ex- 
panded manufacturing  output  in  the 
State  of  Wept  Virginia  was  the  result 
of  increasedlexports.  But  the  faltering 
growth  of  world  trade  has  dampcmed 
that  growth.  We  need  to  reenergize 
the  world  trade  system  to  guarantee 
growth  in  American  Jobs  and  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  economy. 

But  these  democratic  ideals  are  not 
part  of  the  Mminlstration's  agenda.  I 
have  to  agne  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee's  Subonn- 
mitte  on  International  Trade,  Senator 
Damvorth,  when  he  says  that  adminis- 
tration trad#  policy  has  been  a  failure. 
Instead  of  pricing  to  open  world  mar- 
kets, the  Prtaldent  has  decided  to  use 
piecemeal  protectionism  and  free 
trade  rheto^c.  He  declined  to  accept 
the  International  Trade  Commission's 
recommendation  on  steel  .imports  and 
chose  to  fashion  his  own  voluntary 
program.  As  a  result,  steel  imports 
now  account  for  27.6  percent  of  the 
UJS.  marketi  this  is  up  from  25.2  per- 
cent at  this]  time  last  year.  The  steel 
Industry  is  siill  in  a  crisis,  factories  are 
closing,  workers  are  losing  their  jobs, 
and  stlU  the  country  has  no  compre- 
hensive policy  on  steeL 

This  kind  hi  disaster  is  being  repeat- 
ed now  in  agriculture  trade  policy.  The 
agricultural  community  has  long 
championed  free  trade.  But  the  con- 
tinuing loss  lof  maiicet  share  to  subsi- 
dized foreign  products  has  led  the  ag- 
riculture interests  to  demand  help.  In- 
stead of  woiking  to  fashion  a  compre- 
hensive agricultural  poltey  that  de- 
mands open!  and  fair  world  markets, 
the  administration  offers  an  incom- 
plete plan  tl^t  threatens  to  reduce  ag- 
ricultural pilices  without  a  significant 
increase  in  exports.  Senator  Habkih 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  in 
the  agriciilttiral  community  when  he 
said  of  the  administration's  proposal 
that  "The  farmer  won't  make  a  cent. 
In  fact,  hell  lose  money  because  this 
depresses  world  prices." 

The  democratic  worldng  group  has 
set  forth  ah  agenda,  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  work  with  Senator  Bbttskit 
and  the  other  members  of  the  group 
as  we  seek  lio  turn  the  ideas  and  rec- 
ommendatiobs  embodied  In  the  pre- 
liminary reii>rt  into  law  and  policy.  I 
feel  confideht  that  a  great  many  of 
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these  efforts  will  enjoy  bipartisan  sup- 
port. Our  success  as  an  international 
competitor  and  our  need  for  the  prom- 
ise of  a  growing  world  maiicet  are  not 
a  matter  of  party  politics.  And  we 
have  seen  a  growing  frustration  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  with  the  admin- 
istration approach  that  is  short-sight- 
ed and  inadequate. 

The  working  group's  effort  to  date 
has  impressed  upon  me  the  dangers  of 
the  changing  world  economy,  but  I 
also  recognize  the  promise  that  it 
holds  if  we  decide  to  take  control  of 
our  trade  policy  and  turn  it  into  a 
workable  trade  strategy. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  remain- 
ing time  under  both  the  standing 
order  and  my  qiecial  order? 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  10  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  10  minutes  to  BCr.  Mxl- 
CRBt  who  may  use  it  or  who  may  in 
turn  wish  to  yield  it  to  other  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

BCr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader  for  his 
generosity  and  I  thank  him  for  his 
very  appropriate  comments. 

AOUCnLTUBS  nUOB  POUCT 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  concern  about  a  trade 
policy,  developed  over  the  past  several 
years,  that  seems  to  be  taking  us 
downhill  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 

Mr.  President,  no  policy  is  perfect,  of 
course,  but  no  policy  has  to  be  abject. 
U.S.  agricultural  trade  policy  is  sliding 
into  an  abject  state  whUe  this  adminis- 
tration fiddles  as  Nero  fiddled  while 
Rome  burned.  What  is  more,  Mr. 
President,  It  is  no  virtuoso  perform- 
ance. While  the  administration's  vio- 
lins play  on.  the  opportunity  for  agri- 
cultural trade  bums  away.  And  our 
farmers  do  a  slow  bum  as  they  see 
their  lives'  work  go  up  in  smoke. 

U.S.  agriculture  exports  slide  down- 
hill, our  farmers  go  broke.  Tet  the 
world  needs  the  food  and  we  have  it- 
high  mountains  of  it— available  to  any 
country  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  this  week  the  USDA 
released  its  estimates  of  world  agricul- 
tural supply  and  demand  as  of  June, 
1985.  I  find  little  in  these  projections 
to  brighten  the  hopes  or  lift  the  spirits 
of  America's  farmers  and  ranchers. 
With  few  exceptions,  prospects  are 
bleak,  the  outlook  caUing  for  greater 
supply,  diminished  demand,  mounting 
carryovers  and  falling  prices. 

In  part,  this  is  what  the  June  report 
had  to  say: 

First  of  all  on  wheat,  1985-86  world 
production  is  projected  to  be  up  3  mil- 
lion metric  tons  and  world  trade  down 
by  10  million  metric  tons. 

U.S.  wheat  exports  for  the  1984-^ 
crop  year  will  be  less  than  previously 
expected  and  ending  stocks  are  likely 
to  be  the  second  highest  in  more  than 
20  years. 


G<rfng  to  the  next  crop  year,  the 
1985-86  U.S.  wheat  export  estimate  is 
1.2  billion  bushels,  down  215  million 
bushels  from  1  year  ago. 

Though  the  U.S.  production  projec- 
tion for  1985-86  was  lowered  because 
of  new  winter  wheat  estimates,  and  no 
changes  made  in  use  projections, 
ending  stocks  are  expected  to  set  a 
new  record.  wiUi  all  carryover  to  be 
under  Government  programs. 

That  should  say  to  all  of  us  that  we 
should  expedite  shipments  tram  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries 
where  those  foreign  countries  are  will- 
ing to  buy  and  have  made  a(H>lieation 
to  do  so.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  This 
administration  held  up  wheat  ship- 
ments to  the  Philippines  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  There  is  a  committee 
of  five  departments  to  wptove  any  ap- 
plication. Those  five  departments  are 
Agriculture.  State.  Treasury.  Com- 
merce, and  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

This  five-himiped  camel,  which  is 
Just  as  smart  as  any  disabled,  mal- 
formed camel,  acts  coUecUvely  only  on 
occasion. 

The  State  Department,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  and  OMB  all  found 
reasons  to  slowly  ponder  any  Philip- 
pine shipments  of  American  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  they  chew  their  cud 
collectively  while  the  Philippines, 
which  produces  no  wheat,  runs  out  of 
flour  and  people  are  hungry.  But  we 
sit  on  piles  of  wheat  and  the  price  our 
farmers  get  goes  lower. 

U.S.  wheat  stocks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1983-84  crop  year,  before  the 
administration's  PIK  Program  went 
into  effect,  stood  at  1,515  million  bush- 
els. By  the  end  of  the  year,  stocks 
stood  at  1,399  million  bushels.  The  av- 
erage farm  price  for  the  year  was  $3.53 
abusheL 

And  that  has  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  accepted  cost  of  production  rang- 
ing from  $4.50  to  $5.25  per  busheL  No 
wonder  wheat  farmers  are  in  serious 
trouble. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
projects  wheat  stocks  to  be  higher, 
that  is  over  1.5  billion  bushels  at  the 
end  of  this  current  crop  year,  and  they 
also  project  an  average  farm  price  of 
$3.20  to  $3.40  a  busheL 

In  other  words,  the  $12-bllll(m  PIK 
Program  has  now  left  wheat  farmers 
with  greater  carryover  stocks  than 
ever  before  and  lower  prices. 

As  to  coarse  grains,  the  USDA  now 
forecasts  an  increase  of  13  million 
metric  tons  in  1985/86  global  produc- 
tion and  an  11  million  metric  ton  de- 
cline in  world  trade. 

UJS.  exports  of  feed  grains  came  to 
55.7  million  metric  tons  in  1983-84  and 
are  projected  at  58.3  million  metric 
tons  for  1984-^,  dropping,  with  more 
than  a  10-peroent  decline  projected, 
down  to  51.3  million  metric  tons  for 
the  1985/86  crop  year. 


Tlie  only  dianges  in  UJS.  forecasts 
were  in  the  distribution  of  endhig 
stocks,  with  higher  outstanding  loans 
expected  In  both  1984-85  and  1985-M, 
emedally  com.  

Here,  again,  the  pre-FIK  and  post- 
PIK  figures  reveal  the  short-lived 
effect  of  that  costly  and  miidiegotten 
program. 

Beginning  com  sto^s  for  1983-84. 
for  example,  totaled  8.120  million 
bushels.  Ending  stocks  that  year  were 
down  to  723  mllU<m  bushels.  Exports 
accounted  for  1.865  million  bushels. 
For  the  year,  the  average  farm  inioe 
was  $3.25  a  busheL 

USDA  is  now  forecasting  1985-86 
ending  stocks  at  1.947  million  bushels 
and  an  average  price  of  $2JM)  to  $2.70  a 
busheL  No  wonder  the  com  f armen 
are  giring  Xuckit.  Com  exports  are  pro- 
jected at  1.700  mllllon  bushels.  An- 
other year  at  this  rate  of  stocks  accu- 
mulation would  bring  the  carryover 
total  to  where  it  was  before  PIK. 

■OTBASS  A>9  OTHB  OOSl^ 

New  crcH>  ocmdltlons  in  this  country 
and  large  Brazilian  soybean  supplies 
and  exports  are  Influencing  prices. 

UJS.  soybeans  exports  have  been  re- 
duced for  both  1984-85  and  19e5-M. 
UJS.  soybean  crush  proqiects  for  1985- 
86  were  lowered  in  rtsoaoat  to  reduced 
U.S.  sojrbean  meal  exports. 

India,  throu^  the  Cooperative 
League  UJ3JL.  has  developed  its  own 
production  and  use  of  soybeans  on  a 
greatly  expanded  basis.  India  now 
seeks  to  import  sojrbeans  and  if  we 
used  any  common  senae  that  expand 
ing  mai^et  would  be  converted  into  an 
increase  in  the  U.S.  export  market. 

Returning  to  oiu*  stocks  situation 
here  in  the  United  States,  once  more  a 
look  at  the  pre-PIK  and  post-PIK  fig- 
ures on  soybeans  is  revealing.  Begin- 
ning soybean  stocks  in  1983-84 
amounted  to  345  million  bushels. 
Ending  stocks  that  year  were  down  to 
176  million  bushels.  Ending  stocks  fa- 
1985-86  are  now  projected  at  a  record 
420  million  bushels,  considerably 
above  that  of  1983-84.  Prices  are  ex- 
pected to  drop  accordingly,  from  an 
average  of  $7.81  a  bushel  in  the  former 
year  to  an  estimated  $5.25  to  $5.75  for 
1985-86. 

Mr.  President,  no  wonder  soybean 
farmers  are  going  broke  with  prices 
declining  at  that  rate, 
uci 

Beginning  stodcs  of  UjS.  rice  stood 
at  1\A  million  himdredweight  in  1983- 
84  and  ending  sto^s  that  year  at  46.9 
million  hundredweight.  Of  that  total. 
25  million  hundredwei^t  was  tn  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatkm  Inventory 
and  21.9  million  hundredweight  in  free 
stocks.  Average  farm  price  for  the  year 
was  $8.76  per  hundredweiidit. 

Another  bleak  picture,  because 
USDA  now  forecasts  ending  stocks  for 
1985-86  at  72.7  mlUlon  hundredweight, 
of  which  56.7  mllllon  himdredweight 
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will  be  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpont- 
tion  inventory  wid  16  milli<m  hundred- 
weicht  in  tree  itoeka.  The  avenge 
farm  price  is  projected  at  $7.80  to 
$8.80  per  hundredweisht 

Despite  all  this,  the  State  Dqiart- 
ment  has  blodced  rice  sales  to  the 
Philippines  which  finds  itself  short  of 
rice  this  year.  The  State  Departaient 
says  it  wants  snae  kind  of  agreement 
on  f ertOiaer  to  be  done  by  the  Philip- 
Irfne  Oovenunent  The  State  Depart- 
ment knows  little  about  rice  and  prob- 
ably less  about  the  f ertHiaer  used  on 
rice.  The  least  the  Department  could 
do  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  so  a  sale 
could  be  made  which  has  been  pendtaig 
tor  several  months. 


Althou^  global  ou^ut  may  be 
down  about  a  tenth  from  1984-86.  pro- 
du^CTi  still  wfll  be  the  seotmd  largest 
on  record. 

VJB.  cotton  exports  in  1985-86  are 
expected  to  decline  about  a  fourth. 
n.S.  mill  use  also  is  expected  to  de- 
cline, though  not  as  sharply,  because 
of  larger  textfle  Imports  and  slower 
economic  growth.  With  weak  domestic 
and  export  demand  in  the  offing  next 
season,  and  with  proqiects  of  relative- 
ly large  production.  JJB.  cotton  stocks 
are  expected  to  taicrease  sharply. 

Again,  a  review  of  the  cotton  situa- 
tkn  before  and  after  PIK  is  illuminat- 
ing. fWtglnning  stodcs  in  1988-84  came 
to  7.94  million  480-pound  bales. 
Badlngstoda  that  year  were  down  to 
2.78  million  bales.  U8DA  now  forecasts 
that  endtaig  stocks  for  198ft-86  will  be 
back  up  to  6.2  mmicm  bales.  USDA  Is 
f athiddeD  from  publishing  cotton  pxice 
projections,  but  the  loan  rate  in  1985- 
86  win  be  57.3  cents  a  pound,  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  farm  price  of 
66.4  cents  a  pound  in  1968-84. 

On  dairy,  milk  i»oduction  is  re- 
bounding. While  milk  production  was 
down  from  1  year  earlier  during  the 
first  half  of  1984-85.  the  rebound  in 
the  number  of  cows  and  output  per 
cow  will  result  In  an  increase  In  pro- 
duction in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 
The  mUk  production  forecast  has  been 
raised  and  for  all  of  1984-85  produc- 
tion may  be  up  almost  1  percent  from 
the  year«arller  leveL 

For  all  of  1984-85.  ccHnmerdal  use  of 
milk  may  be  up  l^r  about  1  percent 
from  1  year  eartler.  CCC  net  removals 
are  now  expected  to  be  at  the  same 
level  as  a  year  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  $2il  billion  of  dairy 
products  in  Federal  storage.  We  pay 
the  costs  of  storage— about  $150  mil- 
lion per  year— and  sit  on  it.  We  sit  on 
the  huge  pUes  and  mountains  of  dairy 
products  In  Federal  storage.  Mean- 
while. India,  whkh  has  developMi 
through  the  Cooperative  League 
XJJBJL  expanding  dairy  produdton 
and.  along  with  that,  a  donand  for 


We  hive  refused  to  engage  with  Dr. 
KemanI  of  India  in  reproducing  the 
opportimity  for  the  cooperative  devel- 
opment! of  dairy  fanning  In  five  differ- 
ent oot^tries.  They  will  get  the  milk 
out  of  fhe  Canm<m  Mai^et  countries 
woiUng  cooperatively  with  Dr. 
Keman,  This  is  not  because  Common 
Market'  producers  were  the  first 
choice.  The  United  States  of  America 
was  the;  first  choice  to  sujpply  that  aid 
to  Dr.  Heman  in  his  devekvment. 

But,  iecauae  we  were  slow,  because 
we  were  bumbling,  because  we  have  a 
5-month  delay  deciding  oa  every  appli- 
cation tliat  Is  made  to  this  country,  we 
delay  too  long  and  the  Comnum 
Mai^et  is  going  to  benefit  from  the 
use  of  dairy  supplies,  particularly  dry 
powdered  mOk.  and  Dr.  Keman's  de- 
velopmflat  efforts. 

Mr.  Iresident,  the  situation  is  very 
bleak. 


;  umtocx.  ponLnT,  i 

n.8.  cattle  and  hog  average  slaugh- 
ter weights  continue  heavy,  boosting 
red  me»t  production  above  expecta- 
tions and  holding  down  cattle  and  hog 
prices.  9eef  and  pork  production  fore- 
casts hiive  been  increased  slighUy  and 
the  cattle  and  hog  price  forecasts  low- 
ered. Steers  averaged  $65.34  a  hun- 
dredweight in  1984  (Ooiaha)  and  the 
1985  prtce  projected  in  Jime  is  $61  to 
$65.  The  barrows  and  gilts  average 
price  (seven  markets)  in  1984  was 
$48.86  a  hundredweight.  The  June 
price  projection  for  1985  is  $45  to  $49. 

n.S.  voller  producers  have  not  set 
as  mazv  eggs  for  summer  quarter 
ouU>ut  $s  earlier  anticipated  and  the 
broiler  production  forecast  has  been 
reduced  islightly. 

Based  on  recent  turkey  hatchery 
data,  second-half  1985  turkey  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  be  larger  than  previ- 
ously e^cpected.  Larger  output  and 
weaker  red  meat  prices  have  lowered 
the  turliey  price  forecast. 

have  been  weaker  than 
expected  this  spring  and  producers  are 
trimming  production  faster  than  an- 
ticipated The  egg  production  forecast 
has  beei  reduced. 

I  loo^  at  these  projections,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  see  nothing  but  even 
more  lAlsery  and  tragedy  in  rural 
America  I  look  upon  the  data  that 
this  Congress  must  contemplate  as  tes- 
timony to  the  object  f alliue  of  admin- 
istration farm  policy  and  programs, 
and  lestl  anyone  suspect  that  this  is  a 
judgment  shared  only  by  myself  and 
my  political  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
close  mir  remarks  by  quoting  from  a 
perceptke  artlde  on  the  deteriorating 
farm  e^nomy  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday,  June  6: 

The  bsfttered  fsrm  eoooomjr  has  deterio- 
rated in  recent  weeks,  iboving  farm  lenden 
■od  theit  eustomen  deeper  Into  the  morsH. 
Land  va^ea,  the  oollataral  holding  up  most 
strteultwe  loeoa,  are  unravdlnc  faster  than 
at  anyttiie  itnoe  the  farm  upheaval  bevui  4 
years  ago;   many  obaerven  predict  land 
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downhUl.  anA  farm  and  ranch  produc- 
ers have  gotoe  bnAe,  and  there  has 
been  a  shaib  dedlne  in  agricultural 
trade  for  the  United  States  with  our 
friends  and  trading  partners  around 
the  world.     I 

That  is  a  dollcy  that  promises  noth- 
ing but  collapse  for  the  United 
States— unless  we  change  it  soon.  Agri- 
culture remains  our  most  basic  indus- 
try, and  the  post  vital  Industry  of  alL 
To  continue*  present  policy  would  be 
tantamount  to  stupid  bloodletting  and 
further  aggravation  of  a  situation  that 
can  bring  od  the  death  of  the  agricul- 
tural Industijy.  and  the  collapse  of  our 
economic  i 

BCr.  President.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league all  thf  time  that  he  requires. 

Mr.  BAUCUa  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  Preslc^t,  how  much  time  re- 
mains underi  the  asMdal  order  allocat- 
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>r  from  Montana? 
»ING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
lere  are  12  minutes  re- 
Senator, 
rs.  Mr.  President,  today 
(me  of  the  greatest 
country  faces  today.  But 
is  being  neglected: 
and  our  international 
Ition.  Americans  like  to 
are  the  strongest  coun- 
this  century,   we  have 
world.  We  have  pro- 
products.  We  produced 
itos.  its  steel,  its  TV  sets. 
very  proud  of  oiu-  her- 
proud  of  what  we  have 
aoc(miplishe4  in  our  country. 

But.  ther4  is  no  guarantee  that 
countries  wll^  always  rise,  always  pros- 
per, always  grow,  and  always  develop. 
It  is  obvious  I  that  countries  have  risen 
and  countries  have  fallen.  What  has 
happened  to j  other  coimtries  through- 
out history  may  or  may  not  happen  to 
this  country,  depending  upon  our 
Inner  strengm  and  our  resolve. 

We  are  at  ane  of  the  crucial  decision 
points  in  oui^  history.  We  are  at  one  of 
the  points  tl  lat  will  test  our  strength 
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our  low  savings  rate,  the  high  value  of 
the  UJS.  dollar,  our  education  system 
ccnnpared  to  other  countries,  our  low 
productivity  growth  compared  to 
other  industrial  coimtries— these  are 
signals  that  our  economic  future  is  in 
Jeopardy. 

We  are  living  on  ttorrowed  time. 
Pretty  soon  we  are  going  to  pay  the 
piper.  Pretty  soon  the  bubble  is  going 
to  burst,  and  pretty  soon  we  are  going 
to  wish  that  we  had  taken  early  cor- 
rective action. 

The  national  debt  has  doubled  in 
the  last  5  years.  Today  40  cents  of 
every  Individual  income  tax  dollar  goes 
to  pay  Interest  on  that  debt  For  the 
first  time  since  World  War  I  we  have 
beccMne  a  debtor  nation.  There  is  vir- 
tually no  proQMct  that  this  trend  will 
change  soon. 

Second,  our  trade  deficit  has  ex- 
ploded in  the  last  several  years. 

We've  become  import  junUes. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story. 

Between  1980  and  1984.  our  trade 
deficit  quardrupled,  to  $123  billion. 

If  this  trend  cmtinues.  the  trade 
deficit  will  reach  $457  billlim  In  3 
years. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago  the  Cmnmeree 
Department  announced  the  trade  sta- 
tistics for  April  The  release  was  one 
more  in  a  numbing  series  of  bad  statis- 
tics. 

Imports  rose  slightly. 

But  exports  fell  3.6  percent. 

The  result:  our  overall  trade  deficit 
rose  by  7.3  percent,  to  $11.9  billion. 

Japan  has  very  aggressively  pursued 
trade  as  a  tool  of  Its  economic  growth. 
Germany  and  other  Western  Europe- 
an countries  are  doing  the  same  thing. 
They  are  very  aggressive  in  the  devel- 
opment of  their  trade  policy. 

We  are  not.  Our  trade  deficit  tells 
the  story. 

Third,  the  tax  proposal  that  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  is  Inad- 
equate. 

There  is  no  doubt  we  need  to  simpli- 
fy the  Tax  Code.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  code  should  be  made  more  eq- 
uitable and  more  fair.  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  need  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  ocnmtry. 

Those  are  the  three  goals  of  the 
President's  tax  proposaL  These  are 
the  goals  of  Congress. 

But  if  one  looks  closely  at  the  pro- 
posal, one  sees  that  it  is  only  a  minor 
simplification,  mainly  for  lower 
income  tax  brackets.  It  doesn't  change 
the  Tax  Code  that  much  for  those  in 
middle  or  upper  income  bradcets. 

During  this  summer  and  fall  when 
we  debate  this  tax  bill,  as  we  have 
hearings  upon  hearings— the  Senate 
Ftaance  C^ommittee.  for  example,  has 
scheduled  30  or  40  days  of  hearings 
this  summer  and  fall,  and  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
same— and  gnash  our  teeth  over  this 
Ull.  we  are  missing  a  larger,  more  im- 
portant point. 


This  bill  is  haslrally  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  deck  chairs  on  the  Ameri- 
can economic  ship. 

Rather  than  rearranging  the  deck 
chairs,  we.  in  Congress,  have  a  greater 
obligation  to  address  a  more  important 
point:  the  direction  in  which  the  ship 
is  going. 

Fourth,  this  country  does  not  have  a 
trade  policy.  That  is  astounding.  Every 
other  country  has  a  trade  policy. 
Japan  and  the  Western  Eurtvean 
countries,  have  very  aggressive  inter- 
national trade  policies  to  pmnote  in- 
ternal economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  do  not. 

Those  countries  do  because  they 
know  it  will  make  them  more  prober- 
ous.  It  has  made  them  more  prosper- 
ous. Witness  the  tremendous  explosion 
of  eocmomic  growth  in  Japan. 

The  same  is  true  of  Western  Europe- 
an countries,  Germany,  Ftance.  and 
Italy. 

This  administration  has  woefully  ne- 
glected a  trade  policy.  It  is  the  kind  of 
neglect  that,  if  not  addressed  immedi- 
ately. wlU  result  in  a  very,  very  tAA 
American  patient. 

We  do  not  have  a  Trade  Representa- 
tive. This  administration  has  not  sent 
up  a  replacement  for  Ambassador 
Brock,  who  resigned  several  months 
ago. 

How  are  we  going  to  compete,  how 
are  we  going  to  develop  foreign  trade 
policy,  if  we  do  not  have  a  Trade  Rei>- 
resentative? 

In  addition  to  that,  the  administra- 
tion has  failed  to  provide  leadership 
on  the  overvalued  UJS.  dollar.  Elvery- 
one  agrees  that  the  UJS.  dollar  is  over- 
valued compared  to  the  currencies  of 
other  countries  by  about  30  percent 
That  means  we  are  giving  a  30-peroent 
subsidy  to  imports.  We  are  putting  a 
30-percent  additional  surcharge  on 
products  we  are  tnrlng  to  export  That 
is  why  our  agricultural  exports  are 
going  down  the  tubes.  That  is  why 
other  major  export  Industries  are 
going  down  the  tubes.  That  is  why  we 
are  being  flooded  with  imprarts,  with 
steel,  autos,  all  the  other  products 
coming  into  this  country. 

What  Is  the  administration  doing 
about  all  of  this?  Almost  nothing. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Presldait  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  take  excessive  action. 
But  we  have  to  woik  together,  if  we 
are  going  to  grow  together.  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector  have  to 
cooperate. 

The  best  analogy  is  a  football  team. 
When  11  players  go  out  on  the  foot- 
ball field  to  play  football,  if  those  11 
plajrers  go  out  alone,  each  trying  to 
carry  the  ball,  if  there  is  no  organisa- 
tion, obviously  that  team  is  not  going 
todovery  welL 

Contrast  that  with  11  other  idayers 
who  have  a  game  plan,  who  know  who 
is  the  quarterbadc.  and  who  will  blo^ 
They  plan  and  have  a  strategy  togeth- 


er. That  is  the  team  that  is  probably 
going  to  win  the  football  game. 

Today,  in  the  view  of  this  adminis- 
tration, we  are  the  11  players  who  go 
out  on  the  field  with  no  organisation, 
no  strategy,  no  way  to  determine  how 
we  are  ever  going  to  export  more  prod- 
ucts, how  we  are  to  compete  better 
than  the  other  countries.  Eleven  play- 
ers each  going  their  own  way,  each 
company  left  adrift  labor  unions  left 
adrift 

Contrast  that  with  Japan  and  other 
countries.  The  Japanese  Govoiunent 
woriu  together  with  its  people,  its 
companies,  its  employees,  its  people, 
and  they  gather  and  ask.  "How  sre  we 
going  to  win  this  gamer* 

They  have  a  plan  and  they  figure 
out  who  will  do  what 

Our  Government  has  a  role. 

I  think,  rather,  this  administration 
ou^t  to  woric  with  us  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. By  "us"  I  mean  all  Am^ricTif, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  of  the  House, 
companies,  unions,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  committed  to  helping  In  this 
effort  because  I  think  this  Is  the  cru- 
cial, critical  tnoUem  facing  America- 
how  to  increase  the  American  competi- 
tive poslti<m  so  that  we  can  lead  a 
better  life  in  the  future,  so  we  can 
compete  with  other  countries  and  get 
rid  of  this  trade  deficit  and,  more  im- 
portantly, leave  to  our  children  a 
country  that  is  either  better  off  than 
or  ss  well  off  as  our  country  today.  If 
we  do  not  our  children,  saddled  with 
this  present  budget  deficit  and  this 
trade  deficit  are  going  to  be  left  with  a 
country  that  is  much  wane  eoooomi- 
cally  than  the  country  we  now  have. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  We  can  start 
to  decline  or  turn  in  the  rSgbt  direc- 
tion and  continue  to  grow  and  pnmotx. 

There  are  signals  of  potential  de- 
cline in  our  coumtry  today.  Hie  pub- 
lic's disgust  with  the  Tax  Code  is  sui^ 
aslgnaL 

There  is  a  lot  we  have  to  do  here. 
Education  is  going  to  increase  the 
quality  of  our  work  f<noe:  that  in- 
creases productivity.  Then  we  are 
going  to  compete  better  and  have  the 
higher  standard  of  living  that  we  want 
in  the  future.  If  we  are  going  to  ad- 
dress the  trade  imbalance,  compete 
with  other  countries,  these  are  seme 
of  the  actions  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take.  Each  day  we  pos^mne 
addressing  this,  is  going  to  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

To  bring  this  closer  to  home,  in  my 
State  of  Montana,  we  are  getting 
killed  by  the  trade  deficit  Thirty  per- 
cmt  of  the  softwood  consumption  in 
America  today  is  Imports  from 
Canada,  That  has  doubled  since  1974. 
It  is  killing  the  American  forest  prod- 
ucts industry. 

The  reasons  for  their  siure  in  im- 
ports are  the  over  valued  U.S.  dollar 
and  Canada's  stumpage  subsidies. 
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They  sell  their  timber  for  about  50 
times  lower  than  the  f  oreat  industry  in 
our  country  sells  timber  to  American 
companies. 

The  same  is  true  of  beef.  We  cannot 
export  beef  because  Japan  will  not 
take  our  beef.  Senator  viwirra^  talked 
about  the  decline  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  sum  up  by 
saying:  If  we  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  have  to  do  it  together. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  the  Presi- 
doit  and  Congress  together.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  problem,  a  nonpartisan 
problem.  I  hope  that  we  wake  up  and 
do  something  about  it 

This  is  a  great  nation.  We  got  to  be  a 
great  nation  through  a  combination  of 
individual  effort,  cooperation  and  gov- 
ernment action. 

To  remain  a  leader  in  the  interna- 
tional economy  we  must  harvest  all 
our  energies. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINBSS 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLsoir).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  ajn..  with  statemoits  therein  limit- 
ed to  S  minutes  each. 


UNITED  AIRLINES  STRIKE 

Mr.  DDCON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Illinois  and  the 
entire  country  has  beoi  tentatively  re- 
solved today. 

Officials  from  the  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation and  United  Air  Lines  have 
advised  me  that  a  tentative  agreement 
was  reached  this  morning,  which  will 
end  the  strike. 

I  recently  visited  with  officials  from 
the  union  and  United,  and  urged  both 
to  continue  to  seek  an  acceptable  set- 
tlement. 

The  agreement  is  now  before  the 
union  master  executive  coundL  Once 
this  agreement  is  ratified  by  the  coun- 
cQ.  there  will  be  a  contract  in  effect. 

The  scope  of  the  agreement  is  a  5- 
jrear,  two-tier  wage  agreement.  The 
issue  of  the  status  of  the  500  pilots 
trained  by  the  airline  and  who  hon- 
ored the  pidset  line  is  going  to  be  re- 
solved in  court. 

I  hope  that  this  agreement  will  be 
ratified,  and  that  the  airline  wlU  be 
fully  operative  very  shortly. 


UJ».  VOTING  PRACTICES 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Foreim  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportimlty  to  once  again 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  sup- 
port for  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  is  embarrassingly  low. 


Tou  irlll  recall  that  1  year  ago  I 
made  n^  consecutive  speeches  on  the 
Senate  floor,  each  speech  highlighted 
an  exai>ple  of  how  the  United  States 
is  abused  by  voting  practices  at  the 
United  l^aUons. 

Ab  ycai  know,  legislation  passed  in 

1983  requires  the  State  Department  to 
report  tt>  Ctmgress  each  year  on  voting 
behavior  at  the  United  Nations.  The 

1984  report  has  Just  been  released,  and 
I  want  to  share  its  findings  with  my 
colle 

Again]  last  year.  Israel  was  our  clos- 
est friend  at  the  United  Nations.  Israel 
voted  wnh  us  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  General  Assembly  and  sup- 
ported as  in  9  out  of  the  10  votes  es- 
tablishejl  by  the  State  Department  as 
key  to  lis.  Interests  during  1984. 

Overall,  the  NATO  allies  supported 
U.S.  portions  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly on  flb.7  percent  of  the  time  on  153 
Issues  settled  by  voting  during  1984. 
NATO  kllies  supported  the  United 
States  64.6  percent  of  the  time  in  1983. 
The  United  Kingdom  with  82.1  per- 
cent. Wnt  Germany— 80  percent.  Bel- 
glum— 7f. 6  percent.  Luxembourg— 76.0 
percent.;  and  the  Netherlands— 74.5 
percent  Iwere  the  UJS.  staimchest  sup- 
porters^ 

The  United  Kingdom  and  West  Ger- 
many dfl  not  vote  against  the  United 
States  oil  any  of  the  key  General  As- 
sembly Issues,  while  Belgium.  Luxem- 
bourg. Aid  the  Netherlands  only  op- 
posed the  United  States  once,  the 
report  found. 

France  increased  Its  support  for  the 
United  ptates  to  72.1  percent— over 
67.6  perfent  last  year— and  voted  with 
the  Unlived  States  on  8  of  10  key  votes. 
Despitfe  a  Tory  sweep  bringing  a 
more  oonservative  government  to 
Canada,  that  nation's  ranking  In  the 
Western,  Group  dropped  ^nm  third- 
in  1983  with  a  76.8  percent  level  of 
support  for  the  United  States  to 
eighth— 71.2  percent— last  year. 

A  number  of  our  NATO  allies  con- 
tinue to  oppose  the  United  States 
much  of  the  time  In  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Spain  voted  against  the  United 
States  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
time  In.  the  General  Assembly  but 
sided  witti  the  United  States  on  7  of  10 
votes,  vojting  against  the  United  States 
Just  onc^.  Turkey  and  Greece  gave  us 
less  suMort.  Turkey  voted  35  percent 
of  the  ^me  in  the  General  Assembly 
United  States  and  on  key 
pported  the  United  States 
times. 

opposed  the  U.S.  position  in 

Assembly  on  almost  three 

>ur  occasions,  but  Joined  the 

tes  in  support  of  its  position 

le  10  key  votes. 

iber  of  blocs  of  nations  gave 

States  significantly   less 

the  General  Assembly  than 

in  1983.  African  nations  voted 

2.8  percent  of  the  time  in  the    proximately 
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General  Assembly,  compared  with  18.6 
percent  the  previous  year.  Support  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  nations  droned 
from  a  21.5-9ereent  level  of  support  in 
1983  to  14.9  percent  last  year.  Arab  na- 
tiaos  reduced  their  support  of  the 
United  State^  from  17.5  percent  to  Just 
10  percent 

Egyptian  ftupport  for  the  United 
States  dropited  from  23.4  percent  in 
1983  to  12.5  percent  in  1984  as  Egypt 
voted  with  us  on  four  key  General  As- 
sembly votes  and  oKwsed  us  on  four 
key  votes.  In  the  Security  CouncU. 
Egypt  sided  with  the  United  States  on 
only  one  of  three  key  votes. 

Saudi  Arabia  supported  the  United 
States  Just  11.2  percent  of  the  time  in 
the  Genera)  Assembly— down  from 
19.3  percent  last  year— while  Lebanon 
Joined  the  dnlted  States  on  Just  11.5 
percent  of  tme  votes— down  fn>m  22.5 
percent  Boih  nations  opposed  the 
U.S.  position  (on  most  key  votes. 

Our  support  of  Grenada  is  being  ap- 
preciated as  that  nation  did  not  vote 
against  us  oil  a  single  key  vote  in  1984 
and  increasejd  its  overall  support  of 
our  position  In  the  General  Assembly 
from  18.4  peiicent  in  1983  to  60  percent 
last  year.    J 

In  1983,  G^«nada.  under  the  previ- 
ous regime,  i  had  not  supported  the 
United  State^  on  a  single  key  vote  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

El  Sal' 
the  United 
General 
Salvador  refi 
us  on  any  of 


in  1984  opposed 

ktes  on  70  percent  of  the 

ibly  votes.  However,  El 

led  from  voting  agiUnst 

le  key  votes.  El  Salvador 

supported  usj  on  key  votes  70  percent 

of  the  time  lii  1983. 

Mexico  supported  us  in  less  than  1 
vote  in  10  In  the  General  Assembly- 
down  from  19.5  percent  in  1983— and 
supported  thb  United  States  in  Just  2 
of  the  10  keyprotes. 

This  is  a  said  commentary,  especially 
when  one  nokes  that  our  nelghtwr  to 
the  south  gave  us  the  third  lowest 
level  of  suppert  among  Western  Hemi- 
sphere natlotas.  Only  Nlcwagua  and 
Cuba  ranked  lower  than  Mexico. 

Japan  continued  its  strong  support 
of  the  United  States  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, voting  with  the  American  poei- 
ton  70  perces  t  of  the  time  in  1984.  and 
never  voting  against  It  on  a  key  vote. 
China's  supM>rt  of  UJS.  positions 
dropped  fron  20.5  percent  to  11.1  per- 
cent, but  a  Una  did  vote  with  the 
United  State  I  on  three  key  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  and  on  one  of 
three  key  vol  es  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

India's  sup^rt  of  the  United  States 
dropped  to  iJust  6.5  percent— down 
from  16.4  pelvent  in  1983.  India  gave 
the  United  E  tates  no  support  on  key 
votes. 

Mr.  President  the  United  States  cur- 
rently invest^  approximately  1.5  bil- 


lion tax  dollin  in  U.N.  activities— ap- 
25  percent  of  the  entire 
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UJT.  budget.  During  1984  the  United 
Nations  acted  on  such  issues  as  the 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan, economic  development, 
arms  control,  outer  space,  human 
rights  in  Latin  American  countries, 
apartheid,  the  Arab-IsraeU  conflict 
and  many  others. 

I  remain  disappointed  with  the  level 
of  support  we  are  receiving  at  the 
United  Nations  from  many  nations.  It 
is  frustrating  for  us  to  vote  large  meas- 
ures of  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance to  nations  that  consistently 
thwart  our  efforts  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Memliers  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  will  continue  to  careful- 
ly scrutinize  these  findings  as  we 
review  assistance  programs. 

The  foUowtng  ctiarts  Illustrate 
voting  patterns  in  the  United  Nations 
last  year. 

Table  I.— V.N.  voHng  record,'  SSthOenenl 

Assembly— AU  UNQA  plenary  vole*  * 

[Percent  coincidence  with  XJS.  votes  (yes/no)] 

Africa: 

Ivory  Cout 29.8 

LlberU 38.6 

Central  African  Republic 27.5 


Chad. 

Togo ...... 

Gabon 

Mauritius 

Morocco 

Zaire 

Senegal 

Niger „ 

Equatorial  Ouinea . 

Comoros 

MaUwi 

Samalla 


Gambia.. 
Rwanda. 


Cameroon 

Botswana 

Egypt 

Djibouti 

Ghana 

Kenya „„. 

Burundi 

Guinea  Bissau. 
Mauritania 


Guinea 

Sudan 

Lesotho 

Sierra  Leone. 
Zambia 


Tunisia. 


MaU 

Nigeria 

Seychelles.  The „.~„. 

Zimbabwe 

Tanzania , 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe . 

Uganda 

Cape  Verde 

Ethiopia .......... ....... 

Burkina  Faao 

Madagascar 

Congo 

Benin 

IJbya 

Angola 

Swaziland «.. 

Algeria 

Mozambique. 


24.9 

24.0 

22.8 

21.1 

20.1 

18.4 

17.8 

17.7 

16.1 

14.9 

14.3 

14.1 

13.6 

13.2 

12.9 

12.5 

12.5 

12.3 

12.1 

12.1 

11.8 

11.8 

11.8 

11.7 

11.6 

11.3 

11.3 

11.3 

10.8 

10.4 

10.3 

10.0 

9.3 

8.6 

8.3 

8.2 

7.4 

7.0 

6.9 

6.5 

6.4 

6.8 

5.4 

4.9 

4.7 

4.3 

3.9 


Group  average. 


12.8 


Asia  and  the  Pacific: 
Japan 


Australia. 


New  Zealand.. 


Solomons. 


Samoa.. 


PUl 

Papua  New  Ouinea . 

Singapore. 

Philippines 

Sri  Lanka 


Burma.... 

Kampuchea... 


Thailand . 
Banglartfsh. 

Nepal 

Pakistan 


Mongolia.. 


BruneL.. 
MalaysU.. 
Lebanon .... 
Bhutan 


Saudi  Arabia.. 


China 

Oman 

Jordan ..... 
Cyprus..... 
Maldives  „ 
Etailrates.. 
Kuwait — 


Bahrain 

Qatar 

Iraq .............. 

Yemen  ( AR) ....... 

Iran 

Vanuatu 

India 

Afghanistan 


Laos.. 


Syria 

Viet  Nam.. 
Yemen  (PDR) . 


Group  average.. 

The  Americas: 
Canada 


Dcnninica.. 


Grenada. 


St.  Christopher  and  Nevis 

Belize 

St.  Luda 

Paraguay 

St.  Vincent  and  Grenadines 

Guatemala ..... ........... 

Uruguay ........ 

El  Salvador . . 

ChUe 

Honduras 

Dominican  Republic ._. „ 

Costa  Rica. 
Ecuador  „.... 
Colombia.. 

HalU 

Panama 

Bolivia 

Antigua  and  Barbuda. 

ffahamas 

Peru «. 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

BrazU 

Venezuela. 

Argentina „ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago .. 
Suriname  _.».... 


Guyana....^ 

Mexico 

Nicaragua.. 
Cuba 


70.9 


Oroup  average.. 

Western  Europe: 
United  Kingdom.. 


83.0 

60.6 

50.0 

29.5 

25.9 

21.1 

30.2 

19.2 

17.7 

15.9 

15.0 

14.5 

14.3 

14.0 

12.8 

12.6 

12.6 

13.4 

12.1 

11.5 

11.2 

11.2 

11.1 

11.1 

11.0 

10.2 

10.1 

9.9 

9.4 

9J 

9.3 

8.5 

8.0 

7.1 

6.8 

6.5 

5.0 

4.9 

4.9 

4.9 

4.8 


14.9 


71.2 
63.3 
60.0 
45.5 
39.1 
35.8 
35.5 
34.8 
32.5 
30.5 
39.8 
38.9 
38J 
37.3 
36.0 
35.5 
35.4 
34.3 
33.0 
19.7 
18.9 
17.3 
16.9 
16.4 
16.4 
14.8 
13.9 
13.5 
13.4 
13.3 
11.0 
9.0 
6.8 
4.1 


23.2 


Federal  Republic  of  Germany . 

Belgium 

Luxembourg. 
Netherlands- 
Italy. 

Ftanoe 

Iceland 

Norway.... 
Denmark. 
Portugal.. 
Ireland 


Spain.. 


Sweden. 
Finland. 


Austria.. 
Turkey. 
Greece. 
MalU... 
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.-  80.0 
76.6 
76.0 
74.5 
72.8 
73.1 
60.4 
59.6 
58.1 
56.2 
47.6 
47.6 
41.9 
39.4 
38.7 
35.0 
37.6 


Group  average. 


55.4 


No  affiliation:  Israeli 

Eastern  Eunve: 

Hungary ._. 

ITkraine 


Bulgaria.. 
Byelorussia  8.SJI. . 
Oiectioslovakla 


German  Democratic  Rep.. 

Poland 

USSR 


Romania.. 


Yugoslavia. 
Albania.. 


13J 
13J 
lU 
13.3 
13.3 

lU 

lU 

10.1 

8.8 

3.9 


Group  average IXl 

>  Tible  oootalna  aU  eountrtoi  which  parUdpatcd 
in  the  3Mh  UlfOA.  September-DeecBber  1M4. 

*  Table  reflect*  aU  votes  tetatJed  in  UNOA  plena- 
ry. Indudtns  votes  on  sepiate  i 


Tablk  1.—V.N.  voting  record,  3»0i  Omeral 
AstemUv—AU  USQA  pUnarv  votes 
(Percent  oolncMeDee  with  X3.S.  votes  (ycs/no)] 
NATO: 

United  Kingdom 

Fetleral  Republic  of  Germany 

Belgiimi 

Luxembourg 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Ftanoe 

Canada 


Iceland.. 


Norway. 

Denmark 

Portugal. 
Spain.. 


Turicey.. 
Greece .. 


82.1 
80.0 
7L6 
76.0 
74.5 
7X8 
72.1 
7t3 
60.4 
59.6 
58.1 
56.3 
47.6 
35.0 
37.6 


Group  average 63.7 

Tablx  Z.—U.N.  vottnff  record,  39th  Oeneral 
Assembly— AU  UNOA  plenary  votes 
[Percent  eotncMenee  with  VB.  votes  (yes/no)] 
Western  European  and  others  group: 

United  Kingdom 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Belgium 

Luxembourg __— .. 

Netlierlands „ «___ 

Italy. 

Vnace. 

Canada. 


Australia. 


New  Zealand.. 
Iceland. 


Norway.-. 
Denmaik. 
Portugal. 
Ireland- 
Spain 

Sweden. 


83.1       FliUand.. 


83.1 
80.0 
76.6 
76.0 
74.5 
73.8 
7X1 
7L3 
63.0 
60.6 
60.4 
59.6 
58.1 
56.2 
47.6 
47J 
41J 
39.4 
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Turfcajr. 
Oraeee- 

Mattel. 


S8.T 
1».0 


Oroopavangs. 


86.7 

Tmu  4.—UM.  vottay  neon.  MM  Oeiwnii 
iiwuiMr-im  UMCU  jriraarv  vote* 

«ttli  UA  votM  (vM/no)] 


wPaet: 


Ukraine. 


Bulfaria. 


Dyakmaria. 


CiecboalofaMa.. 


Patand. 
UJ&aR. 


RepuUic. 


Romania. 


1S.3 
ISJ 

13.3 

MJ 
10.1 


Qroi(p  averace.. 


OitNipavaaia. 


IX* 

t.-U.N.  votbtg  neort,  MM  OenenU 
imwMy  AUVNOApUmartvotu 


iwithUA 


Aiab  group: 
lft)raooo_.> 


(iM/no>] 


Somalia. 


DJiboatt. 


Maurftania.. 
Sudan. 


XiObanon. 


Saudi  AiaUa.. 


Jordan. 


TonWa. 


Kuwait. 
Bahrain. 
Qatar 


Ubya.. 


lOUl). 


Snia 


Alsarfa. 


(FDR). 


90.1 

14.1 

13.5 

IX* 

UA 

11.6 

IIJ 

IIJ 

11.1 

ILO 

lOJ 

».« 

9.4 

9.3 

9J 

8J 

S.0 

5.4 

4.9 

4.8 

4.S 


St  imSjZZZZZZZZZ'Z 

Imry  4oast 


10.0 


Taut  6.-VJV.  voUmg  neori,  MM  OenenU 
AimmUg  JUt  UNOA  plenarw  votet 


wttliUJB. 


Uaoic  OonferenoK 

Turtay 

Cbad. 


<y«/iM)l 


OaboB. 


iCflffooooM 


inger. 


Oomoroa. 


Somalia. 


Oimnroon . 


Paklatan. 


BruneL. 


Djibouti. 


Halayaia. 


Ouineai 
Kaurttanla. 
Ouinea 


Sudan. 


Lebanon 

Sierra  Loooe. 


Saudi  Arabia. 


Oman. 


Jordan. 


Tunisia. 


IfaU. 


Cypnia.... 
MaldiTW. 
Emirates.. 


35.0 
34.8 

3X6 
30.1 
17.8 
17.7 
14.9 
14.3 
14.1 
13.6 
13.9 
13.8 
13.6 
13.5 
13.4 
13J 
13.1 
11.8 
IIJ 
11.7 
11.6 
11.5 
IIJ 
11.3 
11.1 
11.0 
10.8 
10.4 
10.3 
10.1 
9.9 


18.0 

Tau  'L-V.M.  voHno  record.  J90k  Oeneral 
Aeakmblv—AU  UNOA  plenary  votea 
[FH«4t  eolneidmee  with  UA  ««tai  (TM/nolf 
ASEAN: 

>re......-„_.„„_.......„...„.......      30J 

19J 
14J 
12.6 
13.4 
ICalajr^ia 1X1 

>  averace 15.0 

\—V.N.  voHng  record  39th  Oeneral 
\llt—Aa.  UNOA  plenary  votea 
tPvetoi  onlnrhliinee  with  X3&.  votM  (yea/no  CM 
Honalinted  movement: 

Orenaoa 60.0 

St  Chtlatopber  and  Nevis 45  J 

BeHae  ^ ao.l 

35.8 

39.8 

Llberlai.».«.....«...»..................„............      38.6 

African  R^mblic 37.5 

35.5 
35.4 
34.8 
34.0 
33.6 
3X0 
31.1 
30J 
30.1 
19.7 
19.0 
1X4 
17.8 
17.7 
17.7 
17.3 
1X9 
1X4 
1X4 
1X1 
16.0 
1X9 
14J 
1X3 
1X1 
1X0 
1X6 
13.5 

TTinidi  d  and  Tobago  ..................<. IS.4 

Rw*nd  k. ...... .......„........»„„.....„„.......„      13,3 

Caaierfoo 1X9 

1X8 
1X6 

Botsw^ia 1X5 

Egypt4 1X5 


ICMOOdS., 


BoUvlai. 
ICalU. 


Zaire... 


Senegal. 


flomallg 


Nepal 
OamUi.... 


Argent  na. 


Lesotho.. 


SleiTa  Leoin  i 


Bhutan. 


Saudi  AraUft 


Oman. 


Ouyana.. 


Jotdan. 
Tunisia. 


IfalL 


Nlgei1a> 


Cyprus. 


Maldives...... 


SerebeHes... 
Emirates 
Kuwait- 
Bahrain. 


Qatar. 
Zimbabwe. 
Tugoslavia 
Iraq 


Tuania. 
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Sao  Tooae  i^  Prindpe 
Uganda     ^^ 


Yemen  (ARl 
CapeVerdei 


1L3 

IIJ 

IIJ 

IIJI 

IIJ 

11.1 

11.0 

11.0 

1X8 

10.4 

lOJ 

1X3 

1X1 

10.0 

9J 

9.4 

9.3 

9J 

9J 

8.8 

8.5 

X5 

X3 

X3 

xo 

7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
X9 
X8 
XS 
6.5 
6.5 
6.4 
5J 
X4 
5.0 
4.9 
4.9 
X9 
X9 
X8 
X7 
XS 
XI 
3.9 


ARKANllAS  FARMER  FACES 
F>RECLOSDRE 

Mr.  BUM!  ERa  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  re- 
cently receliBd  a  dramatie  deacriiTtion 
of  the  pUgfat  of  a  fanner  In  my  State. 
Thomag  CoUler  Lee,  Jr.,  of  Althelmer, 
AR,  writeg  dvidly  about  hlg  f edlngg  aa 
he  faoeg  fOBedogure  on  a  farm  that 
haa  been  In  hla  family  for  140  yearx 
Like  oountleiH  other  American  farm- 
era,  hia  futuiie  aeema  bleak.  I  agk  unan- 
imoua  oongent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Rwoio. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  gtate- 
ment  waa  ordered  to  be  tainted  in  the 
Rnots.  aa  f ollowx* 


T.c. 


iPabm 


Mat  X  1985. 

Like  a  grean  ship,  much  larger  than  the 
Titanic  she  shuddered  slightly  and  listed  a 
bit  to  one  side  rlglit  after  she  bit  the  high 
rate  of  intereat  She  had  managed  to  ride 
out  the  embargoes  and  the  droughts  and 
hail,  floods,  pestOenoe  and  disease,  but  this 
hiili  rate  of  interest  bad  Inflicted  a  mortal 
wound  that  would  eventually  sink  her. 

I  had  been  Ibe  sUpper  of  this  grand  old 
farm  for  thirty  seven  yean  and  I  have  loved 
every  inch  of  ma.  I  got  to  be  the  skipper  at 
the  tender  age  of  twenty  two  and  that  is 
very  young  fof  a  captain  of  a  farm  of  this 
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siae.  but  she  wasn't  always  this  big.  In  fact 
when  I  first  saw  her  she  was  Just  a  small  bit 
of  land,  jtist  a  bit  more  than  a  hundred 
acres.  Aa  time  went  by  and  I  had  put  my 
heart  and  soul  and  sweat  and  tears  and  god 
knows  what  else  into  her  she  grew  like  a 
proud  clipper  ship  gUdbig  and  cutting  the 
waves  of  stormy  times  and  always  giving  far 
more  than  I  could  poasibly  expect  Cotton, 
rtoe.  soybeans,  wheat  and  cattle  were  pro- 
duced and  the  more  she  produced  the  more 
I  tried  to  take  special  care  of  her.  If  she 
needed  fertillaer  or  high  priced  seed  or 
chemicals  or  anything,  I  would  always  try  to 
supply  her  needs  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

As  time  went  by  her  siae  grew  until  she 
was  ten  times  larger  than  when  we  started. 
Some  times  her  crew  would  change  as  she 
got  older  and  as  some  of  the  <dd  hands 
would  die  there  soon  would  be  others  to 
take  their  plaoea.  I  was  always  at  the  head 
of  this  grand  old  lady  and  I  always  knew 
that  aome  day  I  would  have  to  leave  her.  In 
my  heart  I  knew  it  would  be  imimssiMf  for 
me  to  leave  her  while  I  was  aUve,  that  some 
how  I  would  be  dead  or  be  senile  or  old  or 
put  away  someplace. 

Ood.  I  could  not  even  think  of  seeing  her 
sink  ri^t  before  my  very  own  eyes.  Yet 
here  she  is  sinking.  Tlie  cuts  in  lier  sides  are 
mortaL  I  see  her  down  by  the  stem  and  bel- 
lowing like  a  harpooned  whale  calling  me 
for  help.  Ood  I  cant  stand  it  I  want  to  put 
a  torpedo  in  her  aide,  anything  to  put  .her 
out  of  her  misery.  Because  I  am  dying  too 
end  I  think  she  knows  it  Even  if  they  sal- 
vage her  and  bring  her  to  the  top  again, 
who  will  take  aa  good  care  of  her  as  I  did7 
Who  would  tend  to  her  soO  erosion  and  see 
to  it  that  she  didnt  lose  her  top  aoD?  Who 
would  keep  the  cropa  rotated  so  that  she 
wouldn't  get  foul?  Who  in  the  name  of  god 
could  love  her  like  I  have  for  most  of  my 
life? 

My  lenders  have  called  me  for  money  that 
I  dcmt  have  and  cant  get  rm  off  of  my 
ship,  my  farm  right  now  trying  to  think  of 
atmie  mirade  to  save  her.  I  know  it's  no  use 
trying.  I  have  evhausted  all  avenues  of 
hope,  but  I  am  stm  trying.  I  have  heard 
that  a  good  captain  always  goes  down  with 
his  ship.  I  have  been  a  good  farmer  and  I 
win  go  down  with  my  farm.  Perhape  at  the 
eleventh  hour  aome  thing  win  happen  to 
save  us.  Our  own  president  has  promised 
that  there  would  be  no  more  embargoes  and 
that  there  would  be  plenty  of  money  avail- 
able to  the  most  needy  farmers.  Time  has 
run  out  for  us  thou^  and  every  second  of 
every  minute  I  can  hear  the  moans  and  cries 
of  this  great  farm  going  down. 

Women  and  children  first  were  the  cries 
of  the  doomed  passengers  of  the  Titanic 
after  she  hit  the  iceberg.  On  our  ship,  my 
farm,  there  is  no  place  to  get  off.  There  are 
no  life  boats,  no  rubber  rafts,  no  little  is- 
lands to  swim  to.  Just  sink  and  go  down  and 
hope  it  is  a  swift  end. 

Our  president  has  said,  "export  the  farm- 
ers and  keep  the  grain."  I  think  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a  Joke,  but  for  the  life  of  me 
all  I  can  see  are  tears  in  my  eyes. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  ship  sink,  or  a 
wounded  whale  cry,  or  a  farm  die?  These 
sounds  are  not  very  loud  at  alL  Sometimes 
when  the  wind  is  still  I  Uiink  I  can  hear 
muffled  voices  in  the  distance  calling  out 
for  water  for  the  field  hands  or  for  a  sack 
boy  to  carry  In  the  cotton.  Sometimes  I 
think  I  hear  the  distant  roar  of  a  dlesel  trac- 
tor, but  I  know  it  is  Just  my  imagination. 
There  is  no  one  in  the  empty  fields.  Not 
even  me. 

CoLuxi  La,  Jr. 


NATIONAL  BASEBALL  HAIX  OF 
FAME  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preaident.  on  a 
bright  gammer's  morning  in  1989,  a 
train  loaded  with  aome  very  vedal 
paasengen  rolled  into  a  ptetureaque, 
quiet  hamlet  In  upatate  New  York. 
The  town  waa  Cooperatown.  named  in 
honor  of  itg  founding  family,  a  proud 
lineage  that  would  produce  one  of  the 
greats  of  American  literature,  Jamea 
Fenimore  Cooper.  However,  once  Uuit 
train  pulled  into  the  atatioo  on  that 
day  In  June.  Cooperatown.  NY.  would 
never  be  the  game.  You  aee,  on  board 
waa  a  cargo  of  glaata— American  Oodx 
If  you  wHl:  and  they  were  headed  for 
Mount  Olympux  Babe  Ruth,  Ty  Cobb, 
Himua  Wagner,  Walter  Johnaon,  and 
Chriaty  Mathewaon— the  legendg  wYa> 
made  baaeball  the  national  paagiim— 
had  omne  to  town  to  enter  a  brand- 
new  ahrine  for  the  gport  that  Ig  Amer- 
tea. 

Mr.  President,  it  waa  46  years  ago 
today  that  the  National  Baaeball  HaU 
of  Fame  and  Muaeum  first  opened  its 
doors  to  an  adoring  public.  Since  that 
memorable  June  12  when  the  orii^nal 
"big  five"  superstars  were  inducted 
into  the  hall.  mUlions  of  baseball  fans 
from  every  comer  of  the  globe  have 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  beautiful 
Cooperatown.  to  gage  at  the  plaques  of 
their  heroes  and  to  ponder  the  daz- 
zling statistics  that  have  beonne  a 
part  of  our  language:  60  hcnne  runs. 
.424  batting  average,  30-game  winner 
and  the  like.  It's  the  stuff  of  dreams 
and  it's  all  there  to  see;  from  Babe 
Ruth's  locker  and  Lou  Qehrlg's  uni- 
form to  enough  historic  balls  and  bats 
to  fill  nearby  Lake  Otsego. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  our  national 
pastime  is  on  diq)lay  in  the  town 
where  Abner  Doubleday  laid  out  the 
first  baseball  diamond  and  established 
some  of  the  key  fundamentals  of  the 
game.  Many  were  to  follow  in  Double- 
day's  footsteps,  moving  around  that 
diamond  all  the  way  to  Cooperatown. 
So  therein  is  the  thriU  of  the  hall  of 
fame;  Ruth,  Aaron,  BCayx  Mantle,  WU- 
llams.  MusUl,  their  legends  preserved 
forever,  for  us  and  for  our  children. 
The  hall  can  also  take  pride  in  its 
wlsdcnn  of  including  the  achievements 
of  our  great  black  baseball  players 
who  until  1947  were  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the  major  leaguex 
but  nevertheless  proved  their  great- 
ness in  the  Negro  leaguex 

On  this  anniveraary  date,  let  us 
salute  the  f  oimders  of  the  hall  and  all 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
malntjiin  this  great  shrine.  I  also 
would  like  to  extend  congratulations 
to  this  year's  hall  of  fame  inducteex 
relief  pitcher  supreme  Hoyt  WhO- 
helm.  all-round  great  Lou  Brock,  hus- 
tling Enos  Slaughter  and  tough  hit- 
ting Arky  Vaughn.  There's  not  much 
doubt  theyni  be  In  good  company 
when  they  are  enshrined  on  July  28, 


bringing  the  ntmiber  of  hall  of  f amerg 
to  198. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  visitor  to  these 
shores  that  if  you  wanted  to  really 
know  America,  you  should  first  study 
baseball  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  great  land  is 
alive  and  well  in  Cooperstown.  Beat 
wishes  to  the  hall  of  fame. 


REMEMBERING  ANNE  FRANK 

Mr.  DOUS.  Mr.  President,  today  in 
Ftankfurt.  West  Oermany.  in  Amster- 
dam, and  in  New  York  City,  an  exhibi- 
tion entitled  "Anne  Ftank  in  the 
World  1939-1945"  will  ixpea. 

The  exhibitiaas  will  be  a  tribute  to  a 
courageous  and  sensitive  young 
woman,  who  throu^  her  diaries 
ahowed  the  worid  that  with  the  sup- 
port of  family  and  religion,  the  human 
wpixit  can  triumph  over  inhnmaii 
treatment 

Anne  n«nk  was  only  one  of  mmynw 
of  young  men  and  womeo  who  lost 
their  lives  during  the  Naai  Holocaust, 
lost  their  lives  for  <»ie  simple  reason, 
their  religion. 

But  becauae  Anne  Frank  wrote  down 
her  thoughtx  the  details  of  her  and 
her  family's  day-to-day  life  as  they 
struggled  to  escape  detection  by  the 
Nazlx  the  entire  world  has  come  to 
understand  what  it  was  like  to  live  in 
constant  fear  and  still  majtit^te  « 
sense  of  humor,  a  sense  of  self.  And  by 
doing  so.  she  carved  a  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

Anne  Frank  matured  from  a  young 
girl  to  a  young  wmnan  during  more 
than  2  years  of  hJHtny  in  that  Amttrr- 
dam  attic.  She  grew  to  undentand 
human  nature,  it's  good  sides  and  its 
bad.  And  through  it  all  she  never  lost 
faith,  in  her  family,  her  friends  and 
her  religion. 

In  one  of  the  last  entry's  in  her 
diary  she  wrote: 

It's  really  a  wonder  that  I  havcnt  dropped 
aU  my  ideals,  because  they  seem  so  abaurd 
and  impoasilde  to  carry  out  Yet  I  keep 
them,  becauae  in  spite  of  everything  I  still 
believe  that  peoide  are  really  good  at  heart 
I  itiiipiy  cant  Iralld  up  my  hopea  on  a  foun- 
dation "«*— '■♦'"g  of  itmfnaifln.  mtoeiy  and 
death.  I  see  the  worid  gradually  being 
tuned  into  a  wHdemeas,  I  bear  the  ever  ap- 
proaching thunder,  whldi  will  deatory  ua 
too.  I  can  feel  the  suffering  of  mmfamf  tad 
yet  if  I  look  up  into  heavena,  I  think  that  it 
wm  all  come  rltfit  that  this  cruelty  too  will 
end,  and  that  peace  and  tnnquiUty  wHI 
return  agaiiL 

The  Nads  killed  Anne  Frank  ahortly 
before  her  18th  birthday,  along  with 
thousands  of  others  at  the  Bergen- 
Belsen  Concentration  Camp.  But  they 
could  not  kill  her  indcnnitable  q>irit. 
And  the  exhiUtions  that  will  open 
today,  on  Anne  Frank's  birthday,  will 
commemorate  that  strength  and  crea- 
Uvity. 

And  hopefully,  the  commemorations 
will  ronind  those  of  us  who  often  take 
our  freedom  for  granted.  Just  how  pre- 
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clous  it  Is.  And  remind  us  w  well,  that 
we  can  never  forget  the  horror  caused 
by  the  Nad  Holocaust,  and  strengthen 
our  resohre  never  to  allow  such  atroc- 
ities to  take  place  again. 


THE  TRUCmWO  INDUSTRY  AND 
THE  SEARCH  FOR  MISSINO 
CHILDREN 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  trudclng  industry  and 
individual  truckers  for  their  work  on 
behalf  of  missing  children. 

The  Trucking  Industry  Alliance  is 
continuing  the  growing  effort  to  aid 
America's  missing  children.  The  alli- 
ance is  reqxmsible  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  bold  new  strategy  aimed  at 
stopping  those  who  insist  on  kidnap- 
ing children. 

The  alliance's  coordinating  commit- 
tee recently  voted  to  recognise  the 
Missing  Children  Help  Center  in 
Tampa.  FL.  for  its  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  both  the  children  and  par- 
ents of  America. 

The  center  is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion that  woiks  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  oif  oroement  agencies  na- 
tionwide in  an  effort  to  hc^  locate 
missing  children.  Since  its  1983  incei>- 
tion.  the  center  has  helped  to  locate 
more  than  350  kids  and  return  them 
home  safely.  The  center  serves  as  a  na- 
tionwide clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  the  recovery  of  chil- 
dren at  risk. 

The  alliance  represents  a  broad 
range  of  trudclng  Industry  organiza- 
tions, including  private  fleets,  ship- 
pers, and  labor  organizations. 

The  alllanoe  became  interested  in 
this  national  tragedy  when  it  learned 
that  truckers  and  tnxftsUq?  operators 
were  playing  a  key  role  in  the  success 
the  center  was  having.  I  was  told  by 
Lee  J.  Crittenden,  chairman  of  the  al- 
liance communicati<»is  committee, 
that  on  an  individual  basis,  major  con- 
tributions had  been  made  by  truckers. 

One  example  of  the  trudElng  indus- 
try's zeal  in  helping  to  find  America's 
missing  children  Is  Thurston  Motor 
Unes  of  Charlotte.  NC. 

Trucks  provide  a  highly  visible  way 
to  place  the  missing  childrens'  image 
in  the  public  mind.  Thurston  is 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  alleviate  the 
Nation  of  the  pain  caused  by  the  hor- 
rors of  the  national  tragedy  of  wHi^ng 
children. 

Thurston  displays  photographs  on 
its  traOers  as  they  make  daily  circuits 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  trucks 
and  the  htmdreds  of  thousands  of 
others  that  dally  criss-cross  the  Nation 
make  the  idea  of  using  rolling  bill- 
boards feasible. 

According  to  industry  experts,  truck- 
ing offers  the  best  avenue  to  dramati- 
cally enhance  the  efforts  of  the 
center.  On  a  daily  basis,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  truck  drivers  cover  mil- 
lions of  miles  on  virtually  every  high- 
way. 


Mort  lOoldsmith.  a  Thurston  region- 
al salea  manager  oirrently  work^  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  credited  with  the  idea 
of  the  missing  children  truck  display. 

The  alliance  is  also  hoping  to  help 
the  ceiiter  raise  enough  money  to 
triple  the  number  of  posters  that  are 
sent  out  quarterly.  Trade  Journals  are 
nmnlng  PSA's  for  the  center.  The 
center  is  completely  dependent  upon 
donations  for  its  operating  funds. 

Critt^den  and  the  alliance  are 
workina  very  hard  to  reach  their  long- 
range  ^Dals.  He  asked  truck  drivers  to 
light  tUe  way  home  as  a  symbol  of  the 
industry's  commitment  to  mJiHTur  chU- 
dren. 

On  Iflay  25,  of  this  year  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  truda  covered  America's 
highwairs.  lights  glowing,  in  an  effort 
to  llghtithe  way  home. 


ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN 

KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
few  months  there  has  been  a 
number  of  reports  that  the 
itlon  Is  considering  selling 
arms  to  Jordan.  W3  in  Con- 
gress have  been  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  send  a  signal  of  en- 
couragement to  King  Hussein  for  his 
recent  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East.  In  addition  to  economic 
aid,  the  administration  hopes  to  pro- 
vide Jordan  with  advanced  weapons, 
such  as  mobUe  Hawk  surface-to-air 
missiles,  advanced  n.S.  fighter  aircraft 
such  as  the  F-20  and  F-16,  Stinger 
antiaircraft  missiles  and  other  sophis- 
ticated ireapons. 

Last  jkeek.  Senator  Heinz  and  I  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  177  opposing 
the  sale  to  Jordan  of  such  weapons 
while  Jordan  opposes  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  refuses  to  negotiate 
directlr  with  Israel.  Our  resolution 
now  has  72  Senate  sponsors. 

It  now  appears  that  the  administra- 
tion has  decided,  at  lesst  for  the  time 
being,  t^  defer  action  on  arms  sales  to 
Jordan., I  welcome  this  decision,  and  I 
lous  consent  that  the  text 
Resolution  177  and  the  list 
sponsors  may  be  printed  in 
>RO,  along  with  a  news  article 
r's  Washington  Post. 
Therd  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RB00R04  as  follows: 

'  Sbhar  RnoLTTTioii  177 
Israel  la  a  stable  democratic,  and 
of  the  United  SUtea; 
the  Mcurlty  of  Israel  la  In  the 
iterest  of  the  United  Statea; 
Wherfl4a  Jordan  oontinuea  to  oppoae  the 
Camp  DMa  peace  prooeaa; 

Whereaa  Jordan  baa  aligned  with  Iraa, 
whose  g^venunent  la  committed  to  the  de- 
atructlon  of  larael; 

Where^  Jordan  ia  purchaalng  advanced 
weaponalfrom  the  Soviet  Union; 

Where^a  the  aale  of  advanced  arma  to 
Jordan  trould  Jeopardize  the  security  of 
larael  anjd  increaae  the  overall  InatabOlty  of 
the  region; 


Whereaa  pn  mlaea  to  aell  advanced  United 
Statea  ama  U  t  Jordan  aet  the  ata^e  for  an 
unneceaaary  aiid  divlalve  confrontation  with 
Congress;  and 

Wliereaa  an  jeacalation  of  the  anna  race  In 
the  Bliddle  Ei  it  ia  contrary  to  the  Interesto 
of  the  United  Statea.  larael.  and  Jordan: 
Now.  theref  oti,  be  it 

Reaolved,  Tliat  It  la  the  aenae  of  the 
Senate  of  th^  United  SUtea  of  America 
that— 

(1)  the  Unitkl  SUtea  abould  not  aeU  ad- 
vanced flghtei  aircraft,  mobUe  antiaiitraft 
miaaUea,  or  any  other  advanced  arma  to 
Jordan  under  present  conditiona.  in  which 
Jordan  contlni  lea  to  oppoae  the  Camp  David 


peace  prooeas 
Soviet  Union, 
ardize   both 


md  purchaaea  aima  from  the 
md  in  wlUch  auch  aales  jeop- 
iie  aecurlty  of  larael  and 
progreaa  toward  peace  In  the  Middle  East; 
(3)  the  Unit^  SUtea  ahould  enaure  that 
iU  qualitative  military  edge 
over  any  ooml|natton  of  Mldeaat  confronta- 
tion st^ea;  anc  I 

(3)  the  Unltid  Statea  ahould  focua  IU  ef- 
forte  on  brining  Jordan  Into  direct  peace 
negotlatlona  w  itb  larael. 

SmATB  I  iFOBSoaa  or  S.  Rn.  177 
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[Prom  the  Wi  ihlngton  Poet,  June  12, 1985] 
U  A  Deris  .  Kenan  on  Abms  roa  Joroah 

WHITB  house  iBORa  HUaSEUl'a  XBITIATIVBa 

wnj.  8HOW  cotioxEaa  BE'a  ssuoua  ow  talkb 
(By  John  M.  Goahko  and  David  B.  OtUway) 

The  Reagan  adminiatration  la  planning  to 
aell  Jordan  adianced  arma  worth  up  to  $7S0 
million,  but  agreed  yeaterday  to  postpone 
theae  aalea  teibpotarOy  In  hopea  that  King 
Huaaeln'a  dipknnatlc  Initiativea  wlU  per- 
auade  Congree  that  be  la  aerloua  about 
direct  peace  U  ika  with  larael. 

VS.  and  con  rreaaional  sourcea  aaid  the  ad- 
miniatration originally  had  Intended  to  go 
ahead  thia  week  with  plana  for  aeeklng  $260 
million  in  economic  aid  for  Jordan  aa  part  of 
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[ku' vSJ*"'°^  appropriatlona  request  for  Capitol  HIU  for  a  long-term  UA  aecurlty  re-  raUon  over  the  last  few  years,  this  is 

However,  the  source,  added,  at  a  White  ^"T^^JhiT^SSee.  continued.  Shult^  "  JST^*  T^±J^^'  *""*' 

House  Btrategy  meeting  late  yeaterday  a  plana  to  begin  by  making  public  the  compre-  "®*5^  ?.^^         expected  and  unex- 

tenUUve  declalon  waa  made  to  defer  that  re-  henaive  review  undertaken  by  the  State  De-  P^c*^  otwtacles,  we  now  have  an  op- 

queat,  which  had  been  intmded  aa  a  signal  partment  earlier  thla  year  of  XJJ&.  anna  POrtunity  to  confirm  the  11  persons 

of  U.S.  Bupport  for  Huaaeln'a  efforte  to  form  policy  In  the  Middle  Eaat.  nominated    by    President    Reagan    to 

a    Joint    Jordanian-Paleatlnian    delegaUon  It  ia  expected  to  make  the  point  that  serve  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 

able  to  negotiate  directly  with  larael  on  a  Jordan  faoea  aecurlty  threate  from  Syria  Corooration. 

Middle  Eaat  peace  aetUement.  and  other  radical  Mldeaat  statea.  particular-       JCl  ,. -  _  „        ^  „     _. 

The  adminiatration  ia  aaid  to  be  conalder-  ly  If  It  movea  toward  peace  with  larael.  and  *-^~  aosence  or  a  confirmed  Board 

ing  proposing  arms  aalea  that  could  total  requires  advanced  arms  to  create  a  credible  dearly    has    hurt    the    Corporation. 

$7S0  million  over  a  five-year  period.  deterrent  force.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 

The  weapons  would  include  advanced  U.8.  The  atudy,  which  could  be  releaaed  aa  the  program's  polides.  There  has  been 

fighter  aircraft,  either  the  P20  or  the  PIS;  early  as  today,  will  reportedly  aay  that  U  a  lack  of  long-range  planning  Needed 

mobile  Hawk  aurfsce-to-air  miasaea:  aboul-  Jordan  contlnuea  to  be  frustrated  in  ito  reforms  have  not  ht-m  iin<t»pt^*n  >,». 

der-flred  Stinger  antlalrcnift  mlaailea.  and  hopea  of  obUtnlng  modem  weapona  from  ^lu^toMe  who  we^a^^SS^TT^^ 

troop^anrlng  helicopters.  the  United  States,  it  la  likely  to  turn  to  the  ^!^J;S2!^  ?L   ♦^*'1J^!!?*  "  "*^ 

The  aourcea  aaid  the  agreement  to  put  the  Soviet  Union.  That  would  ralae  the  danger  ffv S^V^    _.          Bo»™  recognized 

controveralal  arma  aalea  on  hold  for  the  of  the  king  coming  under  Soviet  fa<fT^i^TKy  "^^  their  services  were  at  best  tempo- 

preaent  waa  worked  out  by  Secretary  of  and  moving  away  from  direct  peace  talka.  nuy. 

SUte  George  P.  Shultz,  Senate  Majority  the  department  wlu  argue.  There  should  be  little  doubt  in  any- 

Leader  Robert  J.  Dole  (R-Kan.)  and  POreign  To  help  ShulU  in  making  these  polnte  to  one's  mind  that  until  ther*  ia  ».  «m 

RelaUona  Committee  Chalnnan  Richard  O.  the  Senate,  the  aourcea  aaid  that  Lugar  had  i^J^^J^t  ^^iJ^fJL^iA^^^^ 

Lugar(R-Ind.).  promiaed  to  hold  a  Ftoreicn  Relationa  Com-  fif^SSTf*^  *! 'P.^  **|"**^5  ^  ™>i 

According  to  the  aourcea.  Dole  and  Lugar  mlttee  hearing  on  the  Jordan  aims  question  ™P<wDie  to  administer  the  affairs  of 

had  warned  that  proceeding  with  the  arms  before  Congreaa  goea  Into  IU  July  4  reoeaa.  ^be  Corporation  in  an  ef fident,  orga- 

aales  at  this  time  would  provoke  bitter  oppo-  Then,  the  aourcea  aaid.  later  thia  summer  nized  manner. 

altlon  from  Israel's  congreasional  aupportera  the  adminiatration  and  the  leaderahip  will  President  Reagan  has  nominated  a 

and  result  In  a  probable  congreaaional  veto  reaaaeaa  the  aituation  to  aee  whether  the  ad-  Board  of  Directom  that  tmlv  rwnrw. 

ol  the  aalea  that  would  undercut  efforU  to  ministration  lobbying  and  poaaible  further  ^^thP  ttln^™  7^,tr^^r?JTt 

helpHuaaein.  progreaa  by  Huaaein  toward  talka  with  larael  ??*  „  ^",!,  ,     ,  ^f^  requirement  that 

The  adminlatraUcm  alao  waa  told  that  l«»ve  created  a  more  favorable  climate  for  ine  Board  mclude  members  of  the  or- 

many  of  the  22  Republican  aenatora  facing  setting  the  aalea  through  Congreaa.  ganized  bar,  attomesrs  providing  legal 

reelection  next  year  do  not  want  to  be  put  l^e  sourcea  aaid  the  $250  million  imder  assistance  and  the  general  public  and 

In  the  position  of  having  to  take  a  atand  on  conaideraUon   could   be   requeated  at   the  eligible  clients. 

the  Jordan  anna  package  without  having  a  «»»»«  time  the  Mldeaat  arma  review  U  aent  A«  I  am  mm  van  all  knnw  thmu^  n 

lot  more  evidence  that  Huaaeins  efforts  are  to  Congreaa.  nomln*S^ ^nnf  «!- S^'.^!!f-i 

leading  to  direct  talka  with  laraeL  The  aourcea  aaid  $200  milUon  would  be  in  nomtoecs  are  not  new  to  the  Senate. 

Shultz  has  been  aeeklng  to  convince  a  unrestricted  funda  that  Huaaein  could  uae  They  were  reported  out  of  the  Com- 
akeptical  Congreaa  that  the  Jordanian  mon-  for  (^  variety  of  uaea  and  $50  million  would  mlttee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
arch's  visit  here  two  we^a  ago  repreaented  *>*  'or  apedfic  projects.  The  admlniatra-  sources  last  Congress,  but  sat  on  the 
a  breakthrough  In  the  peace  process.  But  tion's  aid  requesU  for  Jordan  for  next  year  calendar  for  some  6  months,  due  to  a 
ShulU  clearly  needs  more  time  to  change  include  $117  million  In  military  aaatatance  threatened    Democratic    filibuster     I 

the  iMevaJling  view  In  Congreaa  that  Jordan  but  no  groMalc  ald^       ^  _.^     ^   , might    note    that    this    fOfbuster   ex- 

U  not  reaUy  aerioua.  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  sug-  tended    to    all     11     lunninMa.     even 

ffliuiu  and  hlaaldea  have  been  citing  nu-  g,«t  the  absence  Of  a  quorum.  SouS  9  were  repoSS^S^of™ 


meroua  aUtemenU  that  Huaaein  made  while        The    PRBSIDINO    OFFICER    The  """"•"'   ""''  re»~x^«~  wui,  oi    uw 

here,  including  hia  readlneaa  to  engage  In  clerk wlll^theroll  "'^*^*^*^-    ^°*  committee  by  a  unanhnous  vote.  In 

direct  negotiations  with  larael.  albeit  under       The^isiStant  lerislatlve  derk  oro-  November  1984,  they  were  made  recess 

the  auapicea  of  a  UJI.  Security  CouncU-  ^i^JL  !f^IS??L^2r^                     ^  appointees    to    the    Board    and    have 

sponsored  international  peace  conference.  ^rif^fi^^™^,^^^^*     t    — v  <*<"»«  "»  exceptional  Job  under  what 

Both  the  United  States  and  Israel  have  re-        *"•,   DOLE.    Mr.    Preddent,    I    ask  ^gjw,  ^^      ^^^  ^^  trying  dicum- 

jected  this  formula  because  It  would  give  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  gtimces                                        "'vum 

the  Soviet  Union  a  role  In  the  negotiations,  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  «..     '          i      *w       _*i       in».  . 

But  ShulU   has   accepted   the   idea   that        The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With-  /^  !?*^^t;,  *5f  .J**™*  Chairman 

Jordan  needs  "broad  international  support "  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  °'  "*®  Board.  Claik  Durant.  has  vent 

for  any  direct  taOka.                                                               ^^^^^_^  hours  meeting  with  a  wide  variety  of 

On    Monday.     laraeli    Prime    Miniater          «^«.--.  „„,_,     _.        ^     ,^  interested  parties  to  ease  the  tensions 

Shimon  Peres  put  forth  his  own  five-point          CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING  that    have   surrounded    the    ^deral 

peace  plan  that  caUed  for  an  international                             BUSINESS  Legal  Aid  Program  for  several  yeata. 

conference  wittin  three  months  and  'erillst-        xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Mom-  He  should  be  commended  for  the  ex- 

S'thTslS?<SS'^n"'''*  "'"'^"  "^  business  is  dosed.  ceptional  Job  that  he  h«  done  in  re- 

The  SUte  Department  did  not  comment                          ^— ^—  ^^^  congrea^onal  txust  in  toe  Cor- 

yeaterday  on  the  specifics  of  the  Peres  plan.                  EXECTmVE  SESSION  poratlon.  Mr.  Durant  is  a  graduate  of 

But  It  dted  Peres'  proposals  as  "yet  another                 •^^•^.r^^    *t^  »..:»oxv^^  ^.j^^  j^^^  school  at  Notre  Dame,  where 

reflection  of  the  momentum  toward  direct  LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION  he  served  on  toe  law  review,  and  is 

negotiations  which  la  currently  building  in       •pj^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Undo-  currently  a  private  attorney  in  Gross 

"'le»'*°^i«rd  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mass.)  and  J.^*  P«^,2!?'ii"**f '  "**  ^°"L°f  "  "^  ^°^iS.SS»   BenPviH«   i»   «    •H^W 

John  Heinz  (R-Pa.)  last  week  sponsored  a  *»^^ln«  arrived,  toe  Senate  wiU  now  go  Hort«ncia  BraevldoB  is  an  dlglble 

nonbindlng  reaoluUon,  coaisned  by  67  other  Into  executive  session  to  consider  11  client  from  £1  Paso,  TX.  Active  in  her 

senators,  opposing  sales  of  advanced  weap-  nominations   for   the   Legal   Services  community.  Bis.  Benevldec  has  held 

ons  to  Jordan  while  that  country  "continues  Corporation,  on  which  there  shall  be  a  several  derk  podtlons  and  has  been 

to  oppose  the  Camp  David  peace  process  total  of  4  hours  of  debate,  to  be  equal-  active  in  her  local  diocese, 

and  purchases  arms  from  the  Soviet  Union."  jy  divided  and  controUed  by  toe  Sena-  LeaAime  Bernstein  is  a  private  attor- 

«»^°^S^u?ii^t.^,l^«^^«l  ff?„^   h.";  tor  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  ranking  ney  from  Baltimore,  MD.  A  magna 

?^ed'Sa«re4  ie^SS^uTSS  t^  ^^^'l^^r^T'' ^  '^''^  ^'^'^-  ^   '^I't^S  ^^  i^*'  h"'^  ^^U^ 

names  off  the  resoluUon  and  had  been  in-        ^^^o  yieldB  time?  University  Law  School,  she  worked  at 

strumental  In  helping  to  convince  ShulU       Mr-    HATCH.    Mr.    President,    for  the  Corporation  for  2  years,  serving  as 

that  a  lot  more  preparatory  work  has  to  be  toose  of  us  who  have  been  working  the  Corporation  secretary  from  1982 

done  to  create  a  receptive  atmosphere  on  closely  wito  the  Legal  Services  Corpo-  to  1984. 
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Paul  Bi«]in.  from  Fayette.  NC.  Is  a 
mofenor  at  Ifethodtat  College.  A 
gnuluate  of  the  Duke  Unlvenlty  Law 
School,  he  aerved  ai  a  staff  attorney  at 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  northwest 
North  Carolina. 

Pepe  lioidea  is  a  mlvate  attorney  in 
Denver.  CO.  and  the  majority  of  his 
clients  are  Hlspanlci.  A  former  assist- 
ant UJB.  attorney.  Mr.  ICendes  has 
■erved  as  the  secretary  of  the  Colorar 
do  Hispanic  Bar  Association,  and  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Colorado  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Program. 

Lorain  Miller  is  an  eligible  client 
from  Detroit.  ML  She  has  worked  as 
supervisor  at  the  local  TMCA  Day 
Care  and  Senior  Cltlaen  Program. 

Tom  Smegal.  from  San  Vtandaoo. 
CA.  is  a  private  attorney  who  has  been 
active  in  legal  aid  issues  most  of  his 
professional  life.  Bef <»«  bring  appoint- 
ed to  the  Board  of  the  Cnpmitlon. 
Mr.  Smegal  was  on  the  board  of  the 
Youth  Law  Center  and  the  local  legal 
aid  society. 

Claude  Swaff ord  is  a  private  attor- 
ney from  South  Pittsburg.  TN.  She 
has  saved  as  vice  iwesldent  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  School  Boards 
Association  and  participated  in  the 
Ford  Foundation's  FeUowihlp  Leader- 
ship Developmait  Program. 

Basfle  Uddo  from  New  Orleans.  LA. 
is  a  professor  at  Loyola  Law  SchooL 
He  reodved  his  masters  degree  in  law 
fmn  Harvard  Law  School  in  1973  and 
has  served  on  the  advisory  committee 
for  the  Amwican  Funlly  Institute  in 
New  Orieans.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Assodatian  and  the 
Louisiana  Bar  Association. 

Robert  Valols  is  a  private  attorney 
residing  In  Raleigh.  NC.  He  graduated 
from  Wake  Forest  University  Law 
School,  where  he  served  as  associate 
editor  of  the  Wake  Forest  Law  Review. 
He  was  fonneriy  a  field  eraminfr  for 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  served  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Legislative  Study 
Commission  in  1981. 

Michael  Wallace  is  a  mlvate  attor- 
ney in  Blloxl.  MS.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School 
where  he  served  on  the  Virginia  Law 
Review.  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  law  dei^  to 
Awioriate  Justice  ^^Ulam  H.  Rehn- 
quist.  and  has  served  as  counsel  for 
the  office  of  the  House  Republican 
whip. 

There  have  been  four  c(»nmlttee 
hearings  on  these  nxaninees.  They 
have  answered  literally  htmdreds  of 
questions  and  supplied  reams  of  paper 
in  order  to  satisfy  every  request  from 
committee  members.  On  May  8,  1988, 
the  c(»nmlttee  voted  to  approve  all  of 
the  ncunlnees.  Nine  reorived  imanl- 
mous  approval,  and  two  were  approved 
by  a  dear  majority,  a  majority  that  in- 
duded  Republicans  and  a  Democrat. 

The  Corporation  is  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture in  its  short  history.  In  response  to 
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numerolis  violations  of  the  law  and  im- 
prt^riel  ies  by  former  Corporation  of- 
ficials 1  Dd  grantees.  Congress  has  en- 
acted a^pilficant  measures  to  prevent 
similar  abuses  from  occurring  in  the 
future.  But  to  ensure  that  the  Corpo- 
ration i«  truly  fulfilling  its  mandate  of 
providing  valuable  legal  assistanee  to 
the  poor,  we  need  more  than  Just  a 
series  of  detailed  legislative  instruc- 
tions. We  need  a  Board  of  Directors 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  a  Board  c<mi- 
mitted  |o  providing  legal  aid  in  an  ef- 
fective, iionpartisan  manner. 

The  homlnees  before  the  Senate 
today  dm  provide  the  leadership  the 
Corponjtlon  needs.  It  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  their  nominations.  I 
urge  alljmy  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
11  and  Ulow  the  Corportion  to  move 
forward  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
that  ha  I  been  adequately  considered 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  mANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  neak  against  the  nominations 
of  Michael  Wallace  and  TjHiAnn> 
Bernstein  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

Befor^  I  discuss  the  reasons  why  I 
Intend  tb  vote  against  confirming  each 
of  thesi  indivldiuds.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  for  a  few  mcnnents  the  criteria 
which  I  believe  must  be  applied  to 
each  of  Ihese  nominations. 

cunui  roK  lsoal  sonncis  ookpobatiom 

I  DnSCTORS 

Mr.  President,  the  positions  on  the 
Board  or  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Coitx>ratlon  are  not  ordinary,  ex- 
ecutive firanch  positions.  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corpora- 
tion do  not  serve  as  advisers  or  coun- 
selors to  the  President. 

Nor  a^  they  charged,  as  is  the  case 
with  mdst  of  the  nominations  which 
come  baore  the  Senate  for  confimuip 
tion.  Willi  carrying  out  the  President's 
polldefr4«ither  generally  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  Legal  Services  Program. 

Nor  do  they  serve  at  the  ideasure  of 
the  President  as  do  most  Presidential 
nomlne«k.  Rather,  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Coiporatlon  serve  for  fixed  terms 
of  2  or  3  years  and  are  removable  only 
by  the  Corporation  Board  Itself  for 
reasons  of  malfeasance  in  office,  per- 
sistent tieglect.  or  Inability  to  dis- 
charge duties,  or  for  offensive  moral 
turpltucB. 

The  Lpgal  Services  Corporation  was 

led  as  an  independent  entity 

purpose  of  removing 
Services  Program  flrom  pollt- 
)1  and  interference  and  spe- 
the  direct  control  of  the 
and  the  incumbent  adminis- 
tration. [That  is  why  the  Corporation 
submits  jits  budget  request  directly  to 
the  Congress. 

These  I  are  not  routine  executive 
branch  lappolntments.  Far  from  it. 
They  afe  virtually  unique  In  their 
charact«istlcs. 


The  cusUHiary  deference  to  allowing 
the  President  to  sdect  his  own  advis- 
ers is  not  ai^llcable  to  these  posltlcms. 

Moreover,  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
sets  forth  specific  criteria  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  Senate  in  exercising  its 
advlse-and-cansent  reqwnsibilities 
With  req)ect  to  nominations  to  the 
Legal  Servlois  Corporation  Board  of 
Directors.      ' 

These  criteria  are  as  f  oUows: 

First,  each  pominee  must  be  commit- 
ted to  the  C<^poratlon's  freedom  from 
political  coqtrol— the  touchstone  of 
the  Legal  l^rvlces  Corporation  Act. 
This  oomml^ent  to  freedom  from 
control  by  Itie  executive  branch— or 
the  Cnu^e^  for  that  matter-«ets 
these  nominaes  apart— far  apart— from 
Presidential  fvqjolntees  whose  duty  it 
is  to  execute  administration  polldes. 

Secwid,  ea«i  nominee  must  demon- 
strate that  he  or  she  understands  and 
is  fully  oom^ted  to  the  role  of  legal 
assistance  at^>meys  and  supports  the 
underlying  prindple  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  that  it  is  in  the 
national  int^vst  that  the  poor  have 
fuU  access  under  law  to  comprehensive 
and  effective  {legal  services. 

Third,  no  |more  than  six  directors 
may  be  memlwrs  of  the  same  political 
party. 

Fourth,  a  nkaJority  must  be  members 
of  the  bar  off  the  highest  court  of  any 
State. 

Fifth,  none  shall  be  a  full-time  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  manbershlp  of  the 
Board,  takenias  a  whole,  must  be  gen- 
erally representative  of  Q>eciflc 
group*— indiidlng  the  organized  bar. 
attorneys  providing  legal  assistance  to 
eligible  dlenlls.  and  the  gmeral  public, 
and  must  indude  at  least  two  eligible 
clients.  i 

In  Judging!  these  nominations,  the 
Senate  has  a  special  req>onslblllty  to 
assure  that  tl^e  statutory  requirements 
and  legislative  intent  regarding  the 
qualification^  and  commitment  of  the 
n<»nlnees  haa  been  met 

ISx.  Preeid^t,  the  specific  role  and 
responslbilltyf  of  the  Senate  regarding 
these  nominations  is  far  more  search- 
ing than  the  customary  advise  and 
consent  role  for  executive  branch  offi- 
cials. 

rnmpoaor 


Mr.  Preside 
reason  why 
applied! 
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FOSLaC 

or  onaciou 
it.  there  is  an  important 
lere  is  a  special  standard 

nominations. 

funded  Legal  Services 
Program  began  in  the  midsixties  as 
part  of  the  War  on  poverty.  After  a 
turbulent  initial  period  within  the 
GEO  structure,  the  program  as  we 
know  it  toda^— under  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporat  Ion— was  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1974  Bs  pari;  of  a  concentrated 
effort  to  insu  late  it  from  political  ma- 
nipulation a|id  pressures.  The  Con- 
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the  Republican  administra- 
tion In  the  White  House  at  that  time- 
recognized  that  a  program  like  Legal 
Services  for  the  poor  would  Inevitably 
always  Involve— as  it  had  up  to  that 
time— conflicts  with  vested  interests 
and  litigation  against  State,  local,  and 
Federal  Oovemment  agendes,  and 
give  rise  to  deep  controversy  over  the 
outcome  of  efforts  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional and  statutory  rights  of  low- 
income  individuals. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
prtndpal  architects  of  the  1974  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  which  estab- 
lished the  liBgal  Services  Corjwratifni 
as  an  indepoident  entity,  outside  the 
executive  branch  control,  to  adminis- 
ter this  program. 

Our  purpose  in  1974  in  establishing 
this  independent  Corporation  was  to 
remove  the  Legal  Services  Program 
from  the  political  maelstorm  which 
has  plagued  it  and  to  create  a  struc- 
ture which  would  allow  the  program 
to  devote  its  time  and  energies  to  the 
task  of  protecting  the  legal  rights  of 
low-Income  clients.  We  wanted  Legal 
Services  attorneys  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate on  serving  their  clients,  free 
from  fear  of  political  reprisal  and  har- 
assment. We  also  made  dear  that  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  program 
was  to  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
dependent and  specially  committed 
Board  of  Directors. 

EOLT  BOAU  OP  DniCIOIS 

Mr.  President,  the  first  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion was  selected  by  President  Ford  in 
1975.  At  the  confirmation  hearings 
held  before  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  on  May  14,  1976,  it 
was  noted  that  President  Ford  had  ac- 
cepted the  committee's  rec(»nmenda- 
tion  that  all  nominees  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  together  because  the  Legal 
Services  act  obligated  the  Monbers  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  then  chairman  of 
the  committee  observed,  "to  ascertain 
the  range  of  interests  represented  by 
the  nominees  as  a  group,  as  well  as  to 
inquire  into  their  individual  qualifica- 
tions." 

I  was  deeply  Involved  in  those  initial 
confirmation  hearings  and  chaired  5 
of  the  6  days  of  hearings  held  on  that 
initial  set  of  nominations  in  1975. 1  am 
proud  to  have  maintained  that  in- 
volvement with  every  set  of  nomina- 
tions presented  since  that  time. 

&(r.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  since  the  time  Presi- 
dent Ford  submitted  to  the  Senate  the 
first  panel  of  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion Board  nmninees.  the  Senate  has 
never  acted  upon  a  partial  slate  of 
nominees.  Although  in  1975,  the  com- 
mittee reported  the  individual  nomina- 
tions at  various  times  between  B<ay  14 
and  July  9,  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
Senate  until  all  11  nominations  had 
been  reported  by  the  committee. 
Indeed,  nine  of  the  nominations  were 
held  on  the  Senate  Calendar  until  the 
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former  Senator  Marlow  Cook  and  Mel- 
ville BroughUm— had  been  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  history  is  particu- 
larly relevant  because  it  illustrates  the 
unique  character  of  these  nominations 
and  the  special  obligation  that  the 
Senate  has  in  Judging  whether  the 
proposed  Board  of  Directors— individ- 
ually as  well  as  a  whole  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  the  act  and  its  legisla- 
tive history. 

HXSTOIT  OP  ISAOUI  JUMOinSTBATIOa'S 
KOimiATIOin  TO  THE  LSC  BOASS  OP  nasciOBs 

Mr.  President,  before  I  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  particular  problems  with  two 
of  the  current  nominees.  I  believe  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  persistent- 
ly hostile  polldes  of  this  admlnistm- 
tion  toward  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

There  can  be  little  dispute  that  this 
administration  took  office  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  dismantling  this 
program.  Every  budget  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  submitted 
to  this  Congress  has  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Those  consistent,  concerted  efforts 
to  abolish  the  program  have  been 
stopped  by  the  strong,  bipartisan  sup- 
port which  exists  both  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  country  for  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  Whatever 
concerns  might  exist  about  the  propri- 
ety of  a  particular  action  by  a  pwtlcu- 
lar  Legal  Services  Program  or  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  outcome  of  a  pwticular 
case,  those  concerns  have  bran 
dwarfed  by  the  continuing  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  and  the 
CfHigress  to  this  program  and  its  fun- 
damental premise  of  fairness  and  Jus- 
tice. 

That  broad  bipartisan  support  was 
imderscored  again  Just  last  month 
when  the  Senate  voted  71  to  27  to 
defeat  an  amendment  to  e1imlnat,e 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram from  the  budget 

In  the  past  4  years,  we  have  had  nu- 
merous similar  lopsided  votes,  each  of 
which  has  reaffirmed  congressional 
support  for  this  important  program. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration and  other  foes  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program  have  continued  to 
try  to  imdermlne  the  program.  We 
have  seen  an  unprecedented,  repeated 
use  of  recess  appointment  powers  to 
try  to  place  control  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  into  the  hands  of  uncon- 
firmed and  uncommitted  individuals. 
Congress  has  had  to  act  through  the 
appropriations  process  to  prevent  un- 
qualified, uncommitted,  and.  in  some 
cases,  openly  hostile,  board  membors 
from  evlsoeiiiting  this  program.  Thus, 
we  have  for  the  last  S  or  4  years  pro- 
tected the  funding  levels  of  existing 
effective  individual  legal  service 
projects  by  the  use  of  appropriations 
riders. 
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Mr.  President  each  of  the  nomina- 
tions to  this  Board  of  Directors  must 
meet  the  tests  that  I  have  deecribed  as 
set  forth  in  the  Legal  Services  Corpo> 
ration  Act  and  required  by  the  legisla- 
tive history. 

There  may  be  differing  opinions  as 
to  the  degree  to  which  nine  of  the 
nominees  satisfy  these  requirements. 
Remarkably  for  Reagan  administra- 
tion nominations,  a  few  actually  seem 
to  support  the  legal  services  concepts. 
Most  have  no  significant  record  in  the 
area  of  legal  services.  However,  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  so-called  nonoontro- 
versial  nine  ncnninees  pale  when  meas- 
ured against  the  Wallace  and  Bern- 
stein nominations. 

Confirmation  of  Michael  Wallace 
and  IiftaAnne  Bernstein  makes  a  mock- 
ery of  the  notion  that  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  L^al  Serv- 
ices Corporation  should  be  individuals 
who  are  committed  to  the  program 
and  what  it  reivesents  and  committed 
to  the  prindple  of  freedom  fnnn  exec- 
utive branch  controL 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Wallace  to 
the  poor  have  induded  efforts  to  win 
tax  breaks  for  racist  private  schools,  a 
role  in  blocking  Federal  inqwctloo  of 
a  Mississippi  Jail  in  which  37  inmates 
were  killed  in  a  fire  leas  than  a  year 
later,  and  an  apparently  well-deserved 
reputation  for  being  a  key  strategist  in 
maneuvers  to  h\ot±.  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act 

LeaAnne  Bernstein's  daim  to  legal 
services  fame  has  been  twofold.  First 
she  is  the  perpetrator  of  policies 
aimed  at  blocking  public  access  to 
meetings  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Board  of  Directors— acti<mB 
which  resulted  in  a  Federal  court  en- 
joining meetings  of  the  Corporatl<m 
Board  of  Directors  called  without  the 
required  public  notice:  second,  she  is 
the  hand-picked  agent  of  unocmfirmed 
and  unconflrmable  Board  members 
who  woiked  hard  to  undermine  the 
program  and  who  had  dose  contacts 
with  White  House  officials  bent  on  de- 
stroying the  Corporation  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  addition,  as  a  recess 
Board  member.  Ms.  Bernstein  has  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  seeking  a  20-per- 
cent cut  in  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram—a position  that  not  one  of  her 
fellow  Board  members— even  Mr.  Wal- 
lace—would support.  Further,  she  has 
attempted  to  block  reconsideration 
and  further  public  comment  on  hig^ily 
controversial  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  prior  recess  Board— again,  with- 
out the  support  of  any  of  her  fellow 
Board  members. 

In  summation,  it  is  dear  that  these 
two  nominations  do  not  bring  Justice 
to  a  program  that  is  committed  to 
bringing  Justice  to  America's  poor  and 
vulnerable.  It  is  improper  and  uncon- 
sdonable  that  this  body  should  vote  to 
confirm  these  two  individuals  to  serve 
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on  the  Board  of  Dincton  of  the  Legal 
Servtees  Program— there  is  nothing  in 
their  biographies  or  their  histories  or 
their  recess  aiqwintment  service  on 
the  Board  that  would  Justify  placing 
them  in  control  of  this  program. 
Indeed,  their  records  denote  hostility 
to  and  conflict  with  the  principles  and 
purposes  for  which  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  stands. 

OOMCLUSIOM 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
stress  again  that  if  we  were  simply 
charged  with  the  re^onstbOity  for 
confirming  the  President's  choice  of 
his  own  advisors,  this  problem  would 
not  be  so  grave.  That  Is.  however,  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Senate  with 
reqject  to  these  nominaticms. 

These  are  not  mere  Presidential  ad- 
visors. 

These  are  individuals  appointed  to 
exerdae  independent  Judgment  and  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  a  program  that  is  a 
cornerstone  of  our  national  commit- 
ment to  Justice. 

To  confirm  Michael  Wallace  and  Ms. 
LeaAnne  Bernstein  would  be  fimda- 
mentally  inconsistent  with  that  re- 
QMnsIblllty  and  this  program  With- 
out question,  in  the  10-year  history  of 
the  Corporation  these  are  the  two 
most  unqualified  nominations  ever  to 
be  brouiiit  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  exercise  their 
ctmsdences  and  do  the  right  thing  for 
America's  downtroddm  and  disenfran- 
chised by  voting  to  defeat  the  continu- 
ation of  these  plainly  unqualified. 
Indeed  disqiiallfled.  nominees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  June  7  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  14  other  Senators  and  I 
sent  to  aU  Senators  outlining  reasons 
for  <vpositi<m  to  these  n<»ninations  be 
printed  In  the  Rkobd  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRS.  as  f oUows: 

XJJB,8m.TZ, 

COUflTIB  OllL«aOK 

ASB  Huiuii  RnooBcxa. 
WoMMnoton,  DC,  June  7.  IMS. 

Uata.  CauMooK.  Pw  the  past  four  yean, 
the  Lesal  Servloei  Conx>ratton  has  operated 
without  a  coofliuied  Board  of  Directora. 
Durinc  this  time,  the  Corporation  Board 
has  been  filled  with  receas  appointees.  No 
fewer  than  25  nomtnatloni  have  been  placed 
before  the  Senate  in  this  four-year  time 
period:  however,  because  of  the  lack  of 
Qualificatiraia  of  aome  of  the  nominees  or 
becauae  of  the  views  of  aome  of  the  ntnnl- 
nees  which  were  Inwmalstent  with,  or  In 
aome  eases  openly  hostOe  to,  the  Koals  of 
the  Corporation,  none  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Senate. 

On  May  8,  the  Committee  on  Ijibor  and 
Human  Resources  considered  a  slate  of 
eleven  nominees  to  serve  on  the  Boud  of 
the  Corporation.  Nine  nomtaiatlons  were  ap- 
proved en  bloc.  In  separate  votes,  nominees 
LeaAnne  Bernstein  and  Michael  B.  Wallace 
were  reported  by  a  10  to  6  vote. 

As  these  nominations  move  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  we  c«mtinue  to  oppose  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ms.  Bernstein. 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ms.  Bern- 


stein hafe  demonstrated  that  they  are  unfit 
to  serve  aa  the  Board  of  Legal  Services  Cor- 
pormtionif or  the  following  reasons: 

Mr.  Michael  Wallace  served  as  a  top  side 
to  Hous*  Minority  Whip  Trent  Lott  from 
January  ^Ml  to  July  1M3.  In  that  capacity, 
he  took;  a  leadenhlp  role  in  the  House 
durinc  tJle  battle  la  1982  opposing  extension 
of  the  V  >tlng  Rl^U  Act.  Os  opposition  to 
the  exte  ision  of  the  Act  was  apparently  not 
limited  t^  Us  nde  as  a  staff  aide  for  a  House 
Member,  It  is  reported  by  several  sources 
that  he  Actively  asslstert  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  tlie  Judiciary  Committee  in  their  o^ 
position  io  the  Act. 

During  his  tenure  as  staff  aide  to  Repre- 
sentaUva  Lott.  Mr.  Wallace  was  also  in- 
several  well-pubUdaed  controver- 
reported  by  several  sources  that 
drafted  the  letter  which  Repre- 
Lott  smt  to  President  Ke»a»n  In 
the  Administration  to  side  with 
segregated  private  schools  in  the  Bob  Jonea 
Supreme  Court  case.  It  was  this  letter  that 
set  In  motion  the  Administration's  policy  re- 
versal oa  the  long-held  VS.  Cki^mment 
policy  of  jdenylng  tax  exempticms  to  private 
schools  with  discriminatory  policies.  At  his 
conflrma^n  hearing,  Mr.  Wallace  refused 
to  conf  It^  or  deny  that  he  had  drafted  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Wallace's  Initials  appear  on  a  letter  In 
the  Justice  Department's  files  on  Repre- 
sentativcrfLott's  official  stationery  complain- 
ing about  the  fact  that  constitutional  rights 
of  prisoners  were  going  to  be  enforced  In 
Mississippi  and  which  set  forth  the  view 
that  "oidy  the  minitnum  standards  com- 
pelled by  the  Constitution"  should  be  en- 
forced. As  a  result  of  Representative  Lott's 
intervention  in  this  matter,  the  Justice  De- 
partment! did  not  send  federal  Inspectors 
into  Mis4Klppi  Jails.  Leas  than  a  year  after 
the  inspections  were  quashed,  there  was  a 
fire  in  oi|e  of  the  Jails  and  27  inmates  died 
as  a  result  of  flammable  bedding  materials 
that  spread  toxic  ftunes  through  the  JaiL 
Again,  yk.  Wallace  refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  thai  he  had  drafted  this  correspond- 
ence.       I 

Mr.  Wallace  has  gone  on  record  as  sup- 
porting tie  ellmlnaUon  of  the  LSCs  minori- 
ty recruitment  effort,  the  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  Fdlowshlp  Program.  In  response  to 
question^  submitted  to  him.  Mr.  Wallace 
said  "I  am  opposed  to  race-conaeious  govern- 
ment action,  and  I  believe  the  law  forbids 
It."         T 

These  dontrovendes  and  Mr.  Wallace's  In- 
volvemeni  therein  are  significant  becauae  as 
a  membra  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board.  >».  Wallace  would  be  in  a  position  to 
affect  popdes  of  the  Corporation  regarding 
representation  of  minority  elienU  in  voting 
rights  aofl  other  cases,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  litigation  over  prison 
condition!. 

We  oppose  the  confirmation  of  LeaAnne 
Bernstein  because  her  record  Is,  at  best,  in- 
sensitive ito  the  goals  of  the  Corporation. 
Ms.  Bernstein  began  her  employment  with 
the  Corpfration  in  March  1982  as  a  Special 
Assistant  Ito  Uie  Corjwration's  President  and 
was  nam4d  Corporate  Secretary  In  October 
1982  by  ^llllam  Harvey,  then  Chairman  of 
the  BoartL  During  ho-  Senate  testimony, 
Ms.  Bernstein  attempted  to  characterise  her 
role  at  tne  Corporation  as  primarily  clerical 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  any  role  at  all 
in  policy!  development  by  the  Board.  The 
nature  of  her  two  positions  at  the  Corpora- 
tion bell*  her  characterization  of  her  role 
and  provides  strong  evidence  that  she  has 
actively  participated  in  developing  contro- 
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verrial  polidef  put  forward  by  the  various 
recess  Boards  Unoe  1982. 

role  as  Corporate  Secretary, 


primary  responsibility  for 
Board  meetings  are  held  In 
the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
Services  CorpnraUon  Bylaws, 
Act  In  October  1983,  the 
District  Court  enjoined 
meeting  because  it  had 
proper  public  notice  as  re- 


programs  she  I 
Board  meet 
board  cut  of 


In  her  priori 
she  deariy 
seeing  to  it 
conformity 
tion  Act. 
and  the 
District  of 
the  Board 
failed  to  give^ 

quired  by  the  Sunshine  Act.  Ma.  Bernstein 
was  the  Corporation  official  responsible  for 
providing  sucli  notice  and  she  failed  to  do 
so.  I 

During  her  (enure  as  a  staff  member  the 
UC  was  suc^  successfully  a  number  of 
times  for  polieies  that  violated  its  own 
bylaws  and  statutory  enactments.  And  last 
year,  two  Congressional  committees  had  to 
step  In  and  demand  that  the  Corporation 
withdraw  regi^ations  that  far  exceeded  the 
intent  of  Contfesa.  At  that  time  the  LBC  ig- 
nored the  demand.  As  a  recess  appointee, 
Ms.  Bernstein  I  voted  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions that  the  Committees  had  opposed.  Ms. 
Bernstein  set  herself  apart  from  her  col- 
leagues on  the  lac  Board  by  arguing 
against  republishing  these  regulations— a 
process  that  Would  allow  Conareas  and  the 
public  an  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  new 
Board  neceasa^  revisionB. 

A»  a  Boardjmonber,  Ms.  Bernstein  has 
voted  repeatemy  to  reduce  those  programs 
she  could  not  <>liminate  and  to  restrict  those 
luld  not  reduce.  At  a  recent 
she  called  for  an  acroas-the- 
peroent  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram. The  information  we  have  received  on 
legal  services  i^vigrams  to  date  has  provided 
strong  evldenc^  that  local  programs  are  still 
reeling  tnm  tqe  1981  funding  reductions. 

We  believe  tjie  above  actions  on  the  part 
of  these  two  inomlnees  demonstrate  that 
neither  Mr.  Wallace  nor  Ma.  Bernstein  meet 
the  qualifications  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
the  Legal  Seriioes  Corporation.  The  1974 
Senate  report  ton  the  Legal  Servioes  Act  re- 
quires "that  thp  Board  members  undostand 
and  are  fully  committed  to  the  role  of  legal 
assistance  attorneys  and  support  the  under- 
lying principle  bf  this  legislatton  that  it  Is  in 
the  national  in^rest  that  the  poor  liave  full 
access  under  law  to  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective legal  aervioea."  Mr.  Wallace's  past 
support  of  policies  that  discriminate  against 
minorities  and^he  poor  render  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Board  an  afmmt  to  the  constituency  it 
serves.  Ms.  Beifistcln's  promotion  of  policies 
which  directly  conflict  with  statutory  enact- 
ments and  conireaslonal  intent  demonstrate 
her  la(±  of  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
the  Corporation.  We  are  seeking  a  roll  call 
vote  on  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Wallace  and 
Ms.  Bernstein.  We  urge  you  to  join  with  us 
in  opposing  their  confirmation. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  addi- 
tional Infoima^n,  please  contact  Dennis 
Hemandes  at  1-5441  or  Susanne  Martinez 
at  4-3653.         [ 
Sincerely] 

MaifSStH  OP  THE  COmOTTKB  OH 

Ll^a  AMD  HUKAH  RiSOUBCKS. 

Mr.  HATC^.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  some  of  our  colleagues 
to  get  to  the  floor,  I  am  sure  it  is  well 
known  by  thfe  body  that  congressional 
efforts  to  kteep  politics  out  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  have 
failed,  so  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  political  considerations  behind  the 
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objections  being  raised  against  both 
BCrs.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Wallace.  The 
real  problem  with  these  two  nominees 
is  that  they  are  conservatives,  who 
have  worked  for  or  been  appointed  by 
conservatives. 

We  have  Just  seen  this  time  after 
time  after  time  with  regard  to  nomi- 
nees. I  can  remember  approving 
almost  300  Judges  for  President 
Carter,  many  of  whom  I  very,  very  dis- 
tinctly disagreed  with  as  far  as  their 
philosophical  beliefs  were  concerned. 
But  since  President  Reagan  has  been 
in  office,  I  guess  it  is  because  this  body 
is  not  used  to  having  a  conservative 
President,  we  have  Just  had  one  after 
the  other  criticism  of  some  of  these 
nominees  who  are,  in  fact,  conserv- 
atives. 

One  would  think  that  we  would  like 
to  have  excellent  lawyers  familiar  with 
legal  aid  issues  to  serve  on  the  Board 
of  the  Corporation,  and  they  should 
come  from  both  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum.  Mrs.  Bernstein  gradiiated 
magna  c\un  laude  from  the  Indiana 
University  Law  School  and  yet  she  has 
been  called  somebody  who  is  unworthy 
of  this  position  by  her  opponents.  I 
think  she  will  be  a  valuable  and  some- 
what unique  Board  member  because  of 
her  personal  work  at  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  where  she  served  as 
Secretary  for  the  Corporation.  She 
brings  to  the  Board  an  informed  im- 
derstanding  of  the  Corporation's 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  based  upon 
her  2  years  of  first-hand  experience 
with  the  practical  realities  of  the  Cor- 
poration's capabilities.  She  has  a  per- 
sonal awareness  of  how  the  Corpora- 
tion can  be  improved  and  the  delivery 
of  legal  services  enhanced.  One  might 
assiune  it  is  this  first-hand  knowledge 
that  her  detractors  find  so  unsettlhig. 
Unlike  other  nominees,  she  has  seen 
how  the  staff  at  the  Corporation  can 
circumvent  one  congressional  directive 
after  another.  PerhitfiB  the  real  prob- 
lem with  Mrs.  Bernstein  is  that  she 
knows  too  much. 

Michael  Wallace  graduated  at  the 
top  of  his  class  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  law  schools  in 
this  country.  He  has  been  a  derk  at 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  has  worked  for 
the  House  Republican  whip,  gaining  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  congressional 
concerns  with  the  Corporation.  He  has 
and  is  working  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
in  his  home  State  of  Mississippi, 
where  he  has  returned  to  practice  law. 
While  serving  as  a  recess  appointee  to 
the  Board,  he  has  been  commanded 
for  his  fairness  by  the  Project  Adviso- 
ry Group,  an  association  of  Legal  Serv- 
ices sUuff  members  in  the  field. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Bernstein  and 
Mr.  Wallace  have  nm  afoul  of  the 
legal  services  movement,  the  same 
movement  that  so  consciously  and  in- 
tentionally broke  the  law  in  the  past. 
So,  it  is  not  surprising  that  seveni  of 


the  charges  leveled  against  these 
nominees  are  based  on  rumor,  false 
statement,  and  factual  distortion. 

While  serving  as  recess  i^ipointees  to 
the  Board,  both  nominees  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  qualified  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  Directoirs  of  the 
Corporation.  They  are  informed  and 
familiar  with  the  issues  before  the 
Corporation  and  are  committed  to  the 
concept  of  providing  America's  poor 
with  access  to  our  Judicial  system.  I  do 
not  think  anjrbody  can  deny  that.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
record  and  look  at  the  facts.  If  you  do, 
I  am  confident  that  you  will  Join  with 
me  in  voting  in  favor  of  all  11  nomi- 
nees to  the  Board  of  the  Corporation. 

Some  rather  strong  objections  have 
been  raised  against  Mr.  Wallace,  objec- 
tions which  warrant  comment. 

The  objections  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
nomination  really  involve  positions  or 
actions  taken  by  his  former  employer, 
Congressman  Lott,  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Wallace.  It  has  been  made 
clear  to  us.  and  we  have  seen  no  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  at  all  times 
during  his  employment  in  the  minori- 
ty whip's  office.  Mr.  Wallace  acted  at 
the  direction  of  the  Congressman.  To 
lis.  the  objections  raised  against  Mr. 
Wallace  are  really  directed  at  Mr. 
Lott.  who  is  not  a  nominee  to  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation.  It  is  Mr. 
Wallace's  nomination  that  is  before 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  an  unusual  standard  we 
are  imposing  on  Mr.  Wallace— that 
any  employee  for  a  political  figure  is 
accountable  for  all  decisions  made  by 
that  figure.  I  think  it  would  be  more 
informative  to  ascertain  how  the 
nominee  thinks. 

What  has  been  overlooked  is  that 
Mr.  Wallace  has  represented  legal 
service  eligible  clients  in  MlssisslK>i  on 
a  variety  of  matters,  including  contest- 
ed divorces,  contested  adoptions,  and 
child  support  actions.  He  has  also  rep- 
resented poor  tenants  in  eviction  ac- 
tions and  in  disputes  with  local  hous- 
ing authorities. 

What  has  been  overlooked  is  that 
Mr.  Wallace's  worit  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  in  Mississippi  has  led  to  the  en- 
dorsement of  his  nomination  by 
Herman  DeCell.  a  board  members  of 
Central  Mississippi  Legal  Services  for 
the  last  7  years. 

Mr.  Wallace  will  be  a  strong  addition 
to  the  Board  of  the  Corporation.  He  is 
an  experienced  legal  services  lawyer,  a 
former  clei^  on  the  Supreme  Court,  at 
the  top  of  his  class  in  law  school,  and 
respected  within  his  State.  I  would 
think  Mr.  Wallace  is  Just  the  sort  of 
candidate  we  are  searching  for. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  been  crltldaed  di- 
rectly for  his  involvement  with  the 
1982  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  even  though  it  was  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Lott.  During  his  confirmation 
hearing.  Mr.  Wallace  described  his 
personal  views  on  the  act  as  follows: 


When  the  act  left  the  House,  it  provided 
not  for  the  usual  10-year  extcMlon  of  the 
statute  of  llmttatlops  provided  in  seeUom  4 
and  5  of  the  act,  but  rather  It  provided  for 
permanent  coverage  of  covered  Jurtadic- 
tkms.  primarily  In  the  South  and  a  few 
plaoea  elsewhere  around  the  country. 

It  also  provided  an  amendment  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis  that  was  Intended  to  broaden 
in  an  unqtedfied  way  the  smt  of  challenges 
that  could  be  raised  to  a  whole  range  of 
electlao  systems. 

When  the  act  emerged  from  the  Senate.  I 
believe  it  had  been  substantially  improved 
In  both  respects.  The  provlsiaas  of  section  5 
and  aectlon  4  will  now  expire  within  25 
yean,  rather  than  never,  and  seetlOD  2  was 
given  some  specificity  In  the  statute.  The 
meaning  of  the  language  used  now  incorpo- 
rates the  Supreme  Court's  language  in 
White  versus  Register  which,  as  (Senator 
Hatch)  argued  before  the  committee  and  to 
the  full  Senate,  is  in  fact  an  intent  test,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  later  ruled  In  the  case  of 
Rogen  versus  Lodge. 

I  am  vety  satisfied  with  the  language  as  it 
now  stands,  and  I  am  very  satiafied  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  so  hold  when  the  time 


I  believe  the  statute  has  been  substantial- 
ly Improved.  There  are  other  improv«nents 
that  could  be  made,  but  on  the  whole  I 
think  it  Is  pretty  good  work  from  the  cob- 
greasional  process.  .  .  .  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  had  a  tremendous  effect  in  my 
tuxne  State  of  Miasisslppi  with  regard  to  tU 
primary  goal  of  assuring  people  the  right  to 
register,  of  insuring  people  the  right  of  vote, 
to  see  that  there  is  no  intimidation". 

In  sum.  Mr.  Wallace's  problems  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  were  similar  to 
concerns  raised  by  Members  of  this 
body  during  the  debate  over  the  bOl. 
yet  Mr.  Wallace  endorses  the  legisla- 
tion as  finally  enacted.  To  say  he  op- 
poses the  act  today  is  simply  wrong. 

Mr.  Wallace  testified  before  the 
committee  about  the  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity case  and  the  reasons  for  his 
personal  concern  with  the  issues  that 
were  being  presented  before  the 
Court.  I  might  note  that  while  testify- 
ing before  the  committee,  Mr.  Wallace 
made  clear  both  his  thorou^  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  and  his  unique  grasp 
of  the  competing  arguments  that  led 
to  several  recent  Supreme  Court  ded-, 
slons.  a  knowledge  he  gained  while' 
serving  as  a  clerk  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  Wallace  indicated  that  he  had 
two  concerns  with  the  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity case.  First,  at  issue  was  the 
action  taken  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  precipitated  the  filing 
of  the  suit.  He  noted  that  the  action 
was  not  based  on  any  definitive  con- 
gressional  instruction  to  do  so  and 
stated  that  while  there  might  have 
been  compelling  reasons  for  the  Serv- 
ice to  set  public  policy  in  this  instance, 
he  felt  that  as  a  rule,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  not  be  allowed 
to  read  implicit  exemptions  from  the 
explicit  language  of  the  act. 

Second,  he  had  concerns  with  the 
fint  ammdment  issues  raised  in  the 
suit,  namely,  to  what  extent  could  a 
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government  involve  Itaelf  in  the  poli- 
ciei  of  a  rellciouB  Institution,  agadn 
without  their  being  ezplldt  coocres- 
aicmal  authority  to  do  so.  He  stated 
that  he  f ^  the  rule  of  the  Catholic 
Bishop  case  should  continue  to  stand, 
that  a  statute  should  not  be  interpret- 
ed by  Federal  agoieles  to  put  a  burden 
on  the  church  imless  the  statute  ex- 
pressly said  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  also  bem  accused  of 
blocking  a  Department  of  Justice  in- 
vestigation of  Jallg.  in  MississippL  In 
1971,  a  lawsuit.  Gates  against  Collier, 
was  fOed  by  private  litigants,  charging 
that  MisslsBiM>i's  State  poiitentiary 
was  overcrowded  and  unconstitutional- 
ly inhumane.  The  State  has  but  one 
prison  for  State  criminals.  In  1977.  the 
district  court  approved  a  consent 
decree,  ordering  the  State  to  ooneet 
these  problems.  As  a  result.  State  offi- 
cials began  to  refuse  to  accept  prison- 
ers from  county  Jails,  even  after  their 
trials  and  been  oomifleted. 

Four  years  later,  the  Justice  Depart- 
mmt  and  the  attorney  for  the  private 
litigants  went  badi  to  court,  amwrent- 
ly  seddng  to  impose  the  requirements 
omtained  in  the  Gates  consent  decree, 
and  several  additional  requirements  as 
wen  on  the  State's  83  county  Jails.  The 
State  made  <dear  its  obJecti<»is  to  what 
it  considered  to  be  a  drastic  expansion 
of  the  scope  of  the  oonsott  decree  and 
the  potential  chaos  that  would  result 
if  these  requirements  were  actually 
imposed  on  the  county  JaUs.  many  of 
which  are  small,  rural  lockups. 

Craigressman  Lon  asked  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  clarify  its  posi- 
tion and  in  a  letter  dated  May  19. 
1961.  Deputy  Attorney  General 
Edward  Schmults  stated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  not  sought  to 
establiah  a  uniform  standard  to 
impose  on  the  county  Jails.  Instead,  he 
stated  that  since  State  prisoners  were 
being  housed  in  county  Jails,  the  De- 
partment wished  to  ascertain  what 
were  the  minimal  conditioos  of  these 
Jails.  If  this  information  were  provided 
voluntarily,  the  D^mrtment  would  be 
satisfied.  He  made  clear  that  they 
were  not  attempting  to  impose  any 
Federal  standard  upcm  the  State. 

Despite  this  explanation,  a  private 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff  and  local  De- 
partment officials  apparently  made  it 
known  that  they  were  intending  to 
seek  application  of  the  Gates  order  on 
the  county  JaUs.  At  this  point,  even 
the  local  Judge  handling  the  case  lost 
his  temper.  In  a  sharply  worded  letter 
to  the  private  attorney,  he  accused  the 
attorney  of  acting  lni4>propriately  and 
harassing  county  officials  and  de- 
manded that  he  stop.  A  subsequent 
letter  on  this  point  was  drafted  In  the 
fall  of  1981.  by  Representative  Loir's 
office,  but  it  was  never  officially  sent. 
On  December  1.  1981.  the  Harrison 
Coimty  Jail  in  Jackson.  MS.  was  in- 
jected by  the  U.S.  Marshal  Service 


and  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  the 
holding  bf  Federal  prisoners. 

On  August  13,  1982,  the  Justice  De- 
partment informed  the  county  offi- 
cials thut  it  would  be  investigating 
local  Jai^  including  those  in  Gulfljort 
and  BOoKl.  MS  and  the  State  made  it 
clear  thgt  it  would  cooperate  with  this 
inquiry.  According  to  testimony  before 
the  cominlttee,  this  investigation  was 
begun  pfior  to  the  tragic  event  on  No- 
vonber  $,  1982.  when  a  prisoner  in  a 
padded  aeU  got  hold  of  a  match  and  a 
fire  broke  out  that  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  29  inmates. 

Ab  one  can  clearly  see.  the  fire  was 
some  3  months  after  the  Justice  De- 
partmem  had  announced  its  investiga- 
tion. Cocigressman  Lott  did  not  stop 
an  inve^igation.  He  did  not  force  the 
Justice  Department  to  change  its  posi- 
tion. Heishnply  asked  the  Justice  De- 
partmeni  to  clarify  Its  position,  and 
once  dafif led.  whether  it  would  abide 
by  that  decision.  The  tragic  fire  was 
more  th«n  a  year  after  Mr.  Lott's  last 
communication  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment. To  contend  then,  that  Bfi- 
chael  W4llace  can.  as  a  result  of  these 
facts,  bej  blamed  for  these  deaths,  is 
not  only  kbsurd.  it  is  nonsensical. 

I  thinla  that  a  careful  review  of  the 
facts  iniUcates  that  the  objections 
raised  a^inst  Mr.  Wallace  are  simply 
not  valid.  He  should  be  confirmed  and 
I  am  confident  he  will. 

I  noted  earlier  that  it  has  been  a  real 
struggle  |o  move  nominees  to  the  Cor- 
poration ^through  the  Senate.  No  one 
Senator  <)an  do  it  alone  and  many  were 
involved  in  bringing  these  nominees  to 
the  fioor.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  them, 
but  a  special  thanks  needs  to  go  to 
Senators  Wkicker  and  SrArroHO  and 
to  Senator  Rudmah,  who  has  played 
such  a  kty  role  in  reforming  the  Cor- 
poration., 

I  woul4  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues iA  the  minority.  Senators  Kxh- 
HXDT  and  Crahstoit.  Senator  Kshiixdy 
was  most!  helpful  in  facilitating  a  vote 
in  committee  on  the  nominees,  and 
Senator  Crahstoh  has  been  of  assist- 
ance in  Ihinging  these  nominees  to  a 
vote  todasr.  Without  their  cooperation, 
there  woild  be  no  vote  today. 

BCr.  Prudent.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorpm. 

The  PtlESIDING  OFFICSR.  The 
clerk  willlcall  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherSlL 

Mr.  KOniEDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quon|m  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PBESmmG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  are 
we  underia  time  agreement? 

Mr.  CAANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  suoi  time  as  the  Senator  may 

need.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
10  years  ago.  when  Congress  created 
the  Legitl  Services  Corporation,   we 
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had  two  goals  in  mind:  A  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program]  that  was  both  independ- 
ent and  effective. 

We  sought' to  insure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  legal  Services  Corporation 
by  taking  ii  out  of  the  executive 
branch  and  j"*""g  an  independent 
agency.  Independence  was  also  de- 
signed to  ina^  effectiveness  so  that 
committed,  highly  motivated  attor- 
neys could  b^  aggressive  advocates  on 
behalf  of  po6r  people  without  undue 
outside  interference  or  fear  of  reprisaL 

Since  its  citation,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  ^as  become  an  invaluable 
and  in  many  rways  unique  national  in- 
stitution. It  has  brought  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  to  millions  of  poor 
Americans  in]  every  area  of  dally  life. 
Today,  46  million  Americans  are  eligi- 
ble for  legal  Services.  Of  these,  23  mil- 
lion have  a  l^gal  problem  every  year. 
Poor  f amillea  are  now  able  to  secure 
benefit  chec^  when  payments  are 
stopped  impgoperly,  the  elderly  can 
get  the  Sodil  Security  and  pension 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  do- 
mestic problems  can  be  resolved 
within  the  law  rather  than  by  violence 
in  the  home. 

In  the  pasi  4  years,  however,  the 
Legal  Servlceis  Corporation  has  htea 
under  constant  attack  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  Every  budget  since 
President  Reagan's  election  has  called 
for  the  total  lellmlnation  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program. 

But  as  soon  as  it  became  clear  that 
Congress  dldlnot  intend  to  go  along 
with  the  Presuoit's  plan  to  shut  down 
the  Corporation,  the  administration 
adopted  anotiher  tactic  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  goaL*  To  nominate 
individuals  for  the  most  important 
posts  on  the  Corporation  and  the 
Legal  Serviced  Board  who  were  either 
utterly  unqualified  or  had  previously 
demonstratedja  philosophy  at  least  in- 
sensitive to  t»e  purposes  of  an  effec-' 
tive  Legal  Services  Program. 

Over  the  ii^st  4  years,  26  nominees 
have  been  considered  by  the  Senate. 
The  vast  majbrity  of  these  nominees 
have  either  lacked  the  necessary  quali- 
fications or  h^ve  demonstrated  a  phi- 
losophy which  was  hostile  to  the  goals 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Not 
one  of  these  nominees  has  been  con- 
firmed. 

It  is  against  {this  background  that  we 
consider  the  present  nominees.  Let  me 
say  at  this  pofeit  that  I  f  ul^  expect  all 
of  these  nomiiiees  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  oppose  nine  of 
these  nominees  In  the  committee  be- 
cause they  i^re  at  least  mtnimitiiy 
qualified  to  s^e  on  the  Board.  I  op- 
posed the  nominations  of  Michael 
Wallace  and  LeaAnne  Bernstein  and 
wiU  also  vote  iagainst  them  today,  be- 
cause I  could  not  find  anjrwhere  in 
their  records  any  evidence  of  a  sincere 
commitment  to  the  goals  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 


The  arguments  against  IiSlchael  Wal- 
lace and  Miss  Bernstein  are  fuUy  laid 
out  In  the  "Dear  Colleague"  circulated 
earlier  this  week.  But  I  want  to  sum- 
marize them  here: 

As  a  legislative  aide  to  Congressman 
Treitt  Lott,  Bir.  Wallace  spearheaded 
the  opposition  of  the  1982  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Reports  of 
his  activities  on  this  legislation  indi- 
cate that  he  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  safeguards  protect- 
ing the  constitutional  right  to  vote. 

In  the  Bob  Jones  case.  Bfr.  Wallace 
was  intimately  involved  in  the  admin- 
istration's decision  to  support  the  re- 
tention of  tax  exempt  status  for  segre- 
gated private  schools.  He  authored  the 
letter  which  Congressman  Lott  sent 
to  the  President,  and  which  convinced 
the  President  to  reverse  the  adminis- 
tration's prior  position  on  segregated 
schools.  This  was  the  first  time  in  over 
10  years  that  a  President  sided  with  a 
policy  of  segregated  schools. 

In  1981,  Mr.  Wallace  drafted  a  letter 
on  behalf  of  Congressman  Lott  to  pre- 
vent the  Justice  Department  from  car- 
rying out  a  scheduled  lnsi>ection  of 
Mississippi  JaUs.  A  year  later,  27 
people  died  in  a  fire  because  of  unsafe 
conditions  that  would  have  been  de- 
tected by  an  inspection. 

Most  recently,  Mr.  Wallace  has  dem- 
onstrated insensitivity  to  minorities  by 
attempting  to  eliminate  the  program 
by  which  the  Corporation  has  histori- 
cally recruited  women  and  minority 
attorneys  for  Its  work  force. 

I  believe  these  examples  show  quite 
clearly  that  Michael  Wallace  is  a 
highly  qualified  individual  who  is  un- 
qualified to  serve  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Board. 

Ms.  LeaAnne  Bernstein  has  through- 
out her  service  at  the  Board  executed 
her  duties  in  such  an  unprofessional 
manner  that  I  believe  she  has  forfeit- 
ed any  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  we 
normally  grant  nominees  to  such  a  po- 
sition. 

When  Ms.  Bernstein  was  first  nomi- 
nated to  the  Board  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  she  misrepresented 
her  role  as  a  staff  member  to  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  as  purely 
clerical,  when  in  fact  she  was  one  of 
the  principle  policy  actors  at  Legal 
Services.  She  did  so  in  order  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  policies  she  knew  the 
Senate  would  disapprove  of,  such  as 
the  decision  to  prohibit  class  actions 
under  any  circumstances. 

While  on  the  staff  of  LCS,  Ms.  Bern- 
stein supported  several  restrictive  reg- 
ulations which  would  have  diminished 
the  effectiveness  of  Legal  Services. 
These  restrictions  exceeded  statutory 
authority  as  well  as  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Two  congressional  committees 
intervened  and  demanded  that  the 
Corporation  withdraw  those  regula- 
tions. As  a  recess  appointee  to  the 
Board,  Ms.  Bernstein  voted  to  enforce 
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the  regulations  that  the  committees 
had  opposed. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  confirm  mem- 
bers of  the  Legal  Services  Board 
today,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
many  members  of  the  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  and  the  full  Senate 
WiU  be  watching  developments  at  the 
Board  very  carofully  and  intend  to 
evaluate  the  actions  of  these  individ- 
uals and  any  future  nominees  with 
great  care  in  order  to  ensure  that  this 
agency  is  nm  as  the  Congress  original- 
ly intended. 

If  the  poor  cannot  obtain  legal  serv- 
ices, the  courthouse  door  is  closed  to 
them  as  effectively  as  if  the  doors 
were  locked  and  barred.  Injustice  in 
the  courts  builds  injustice  in  society. 
No  system  of  law  worthy  of  the  name 
can  ignore  the  poor  and  Invite  only 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  dine  at  the 
bar  of  Justice. 

Without  an  effective  Legal  Services 
Program,  the  proud  claim  of  equal  Jus- 
tice will  become  an  empty  claim;  and 
the  great  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  will  become  a  shameful  char 
rade  if  citizens  no  longer  have  access 
to  the  courts  to  protect  their  rights. 

That  is  why  we  will  be  carefully 
watching  the  Board  we  are  confirming 
today  and  will  hold  them  to  account  if 
they  fail  to  carry  out  their  responsibU- 
ities. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at 
this  point  with  one  show  of  seconds. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  is  with  regard  to 
Wallace  and  Bernstein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the  hos- 
tility of  this  administration  to  the 
very  idea  of  a  corporation  to  direct 
and  implement  legal  services  programs 
throughout  the  coimtry  is  all  too 
clear. 

The  timing  of  this  opposition  is 
ironic  to  say  the  least.  This  is  a  time 
when  low-income  Americans  have 
little  to  look  forward  to  except  cuts  in 
programs  that  might  give  them  a 
chance  for  dignity  and  self-sufficiency. 
Now  they  face  the  fiulher  threat  of 
diminished   representation   in   coiut. 


less  advocacy  before  administrative 
agencies,  and  a  far  smaUer  voice  in 
other  forums  of  public  opinion. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
funded  programs  that— above  all- 
have  given  low-income  men  and 
women  a  sense  of  belonging  and  some 
sense  of  power  in  a  society  dominated 
by  legal  complexities. 

Poor  people  have  alwajrs  faced  ex- 
ceptional problems  in  dealing  with 
landlords,  in  iti»h»»Afa«iTiy  their  rights 
under  onerous  contracts,  in  ■*'»"ng  di- 
vorces, and  in  obtaining  rli^ts  they 
are  entitled  to  imder  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Organizations  like  Vermont  Legal 
Aid— and  similar  programs  around  the 
coimtry— have  righted  some  of  these 
wrongs.  The  standard  of  practice  by 
legal  services  lawyers  has  at  least 
matched  the  standard  within  the  bar 
as  a  whole,  and.  fitting,  other  attor- 
neys are  among  the  most  ardent  twost- 
ers  of  Vermont  Legal  Aid  and  its  sister 
programs  around  the  Nation. 

Having  f  aUed  to  legislate  this  vital 
function  out  of  existence,  the  adminis- 
tration is  showing  no  signs  that  it  is 
giving  up  on  the  goal  of  disrupting  and 
disabling  what  has  been  a  vital  pro- 
gram for  iMor  people  everywhere. 

I  am  casting  votes  against  Michael 
B.  Wallace  and  TieaAnne  Bernstein,  be- 
cause I  see  their  nominations  as  dear 
indications  that  the  war  against  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  wUl  oootin- 
ue — this  time  from  the  inside. 

Ms.  Bernstein  has  demonstrated 
both  as  a  staff  monber  and  later  as  a 
board  member,  that  she  is  not  appomed 
to  reducing  or  restricting  some  of  the 
LBC's  most  effective  programs.  She 
supported  regulations  that  were  inccm- 
sistent  with  the  corporation's  organic 
statute  and  with  clearly  expressed  con- 
gressional intent. 

BCr.  Wallace's  views  on  a  variety  of 
issues  bearing  on  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties and  the  poor— ranging  from  the 
Bob  Jones  case  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act— raise  serious  doubts  that  he  will 
fight  hard  for  the  rights  of  the  L8C 
clients. 

Let  me  quickly  add  that  I  neither 
imply  nor  intend  any  limitation  what- 
soever on  the  rights  of  public  office 
holders  to  have  whatever  views  they 
want.  But  it  is  very  fair  to  ask  whether 
a  candidate;  for  a  board  that  oversees 
advocacy  for  the  poor  has  worthed 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  he 
will  be  expected  to  protect.  I  lielleve 
that  Mr.  Wallace  flunks  that  test 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  today's 
vote,  let  me  add  in  conclusion  that  I 
believe  that  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration is  entering  a  critical  phase  of  its 
history.  To  survive  with  meaningful 
field  activities  intact.  Congress  will 
have  to  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  what 
the  L8C  does  in  the  next  months  and 
years. 
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We  can  easily  lose  effective  advocacy 
for  low-income  Americans,  and  if  we 
do.  it  will  take  yean  and  years  to  build 
it  back  up  to  levels  that  will  make  a 
difference  to  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  have  always  felt  shut  out 
of  mainstream  American  life. 

Keeping  legal  service  programs  alive 
will  be  the  special  task  of  Congress 
over  the  next  few  years,  and  it  is  a 
task  we  cannot  and  must  not  shirk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
will  be  voting  on  the  confirmation  of 
the  board  members  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  In  voting  on  these 
nominees  I  am  mindful  of  and  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  be  likewise 
mindful  of  the  principles  which  have 
led  to  a  strong  and  vital  legal  services 
program.  I  think  it  is  also  important 
that  nominees  themselves  imderstand 
the  guiding  principles  which  we 
demand  that  they  follow  in  continuing 
the  woric  of  this  important  organiza- 
tion. 

The  principles  which  must  guide  the 
new  leadership  at  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  are: 

I.OCAL  coimtoi. 

Since  its  inception  in  1974.  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  recognized 
the  need  for  the  fundamental  control 
of  the  programs  to  be  vested  in  a  local- 
ly appointed  board  of  directors.  As 
currently  constituted  these  boards  are 
made  up  predominantly  of  attorneys 
from  the  project  area  with  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  board  being 
client-eligible  persons.  In  these  boards 
there  has  been  vested  the  authority  to 
establish  priorities,  review  policies, 
and  manage  with  the  assistance  of  the 
executive  director  the  operation  of  the 
program.  In  my  State,  these  eight 
local  boards  express  the  diversity  of 
the  State  and  the  diversity  of  the  vari- 
ous areas  that  they  represent.  In  the 
large  urban  areas,  programs  focus  on 
issues  affecting  the  poor  in  cities  as  in 
almost  any  other  city  in  the  country. 
In  the  rural  areas  problems  of  access 
to  legal  services  and  the  absence  of  a 
social  services  network  often  mean  a 
different  kind  of  program. 

This  flexibility  and  control  of  the 
local  programs  must  remain  in  these 
local  boards  to  assure  an  effective  and 
efficient  program. 

puix  momsioHAL  rkpresxiitatioii 

Poor  people  should  have  the  right  to 
coimsel  and  representation  in  every 
area  of  life.  We  must  be  ever-mindful 
of  the  full  range  of  responsibility 
which  a  lawyer  might  have  to  a  client. 
Lawyers  employed  by  legal  services 
and  private  practitioners  providing 
representation  through  Legal  Services 
Corporation  funding  must  be  able  to 
represent  clients  fully  and  effectively. 

This  may  sometimes  lead  to  contro- 
versy. Often  the  needs  of  the  clients 
and  their  need  for  representation  is  a 
challenge  to  established  practices  and 
principles.  Such  is  the  lot  of  the 
lawyer  and  client.  Attorneys  should 


have  full  latitude  to  advise  their  client 
with  the  boimds  of  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  and  the  law.  This 
prindple  is  an  essential  part  of  our 
legal  system. 

IT  or  RIOB  9VAIXTY 
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XMHAlKmKin 

TIOHTRIODaH  TUUimfO  AMD  SUTPOKT 

Th«  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
estal^hed  a  network  of  State  and  na- 
tional support  centers.  These  centers, 
which  enhance  the  ability  of  local  pro- 
grams to  deliver  high  quality  repre- 
sentaiion.  must  be  preserved.  Unwise 
moves  to  restrict  such  programs 
beyoqd  the  areas  in  which  their  prop- 
erly fconstituted  boards  may  direct 
must  be  avoided. 

PKIVATK  BAX  mvOLVnOHT 

Sinfe  its  inception  the  Legal  Services 
Progmm  has  had  as  one  of  Its  strong- 
est advocates  the  organized  bar  of  this 
coimtry  including,  most  notably,  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  ABA 
has  provided  a  great  deal  of  leadership 
on  questions  involving  direction  and 
focus  of  legal  services.  In  1980  the 
ABA  called  for  a  new  focus  on  the  de- 
liverjn  of  legal  services  through  "sub- 
stantial involvement  of  the  private 
bar."  Legal  services  programs  have  fol- 
lowed this  lead  and  the  program  has 
been  strengthened. 

The  system  of  delivery  of  high  qual- 
ity re»resentation  to  the  poor  must  be 
establshed  by  local  boards  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  lawyers  who  will  actually 
be  uikdertaklng  the  work.  Imposing 
such  ibsolutes,  however,  as  a  require- 
ment that  12.5  percent  of  the  funds 
must  be  used  in  private  attorney  in- 
volveilient,  regardless  whether  the 
local  bar  wishes  to  be  involved,  must 
be  eliiliinated. 

Finally,  the  nominees  for  the  l£C 
Board  in  taking  over  the  Job  of  manag- 
ing the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
must  be  mindful  of  the  overriding  goal 
of  the  Corporation  to  provide  equal 
access  to  Justice.  Our  system  of  Justice 
is  complex  and  our  set  of  relations  be- 
tweeni  the  State  and  Federal  Oovem- 
ment js  often  complex,  but  one  thing 
is  verr  clear— in  order  for  poor  people 
to  hwe  a  chance  of  surviving  in  our 
system  they  must  have  effective  repre- 
sentation. The  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, ted  by  a  board  committed  to  the 
goal  df  providing  adequate  representa- 
tion, (s  an  essential  part  of  our  legal 
systeib. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  finds  itself  today  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  unsatisfying  Journey.  It  is  a 
Joumifey  that  began  long  before  I  was  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  it  is  one 
where  the  damage  and  aftershocks 
may  be  felt  for  some  time.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Board  will  sit  as 
a  boafd  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

My  colleagues  who  have  held  up 
confittnation  have  done  so  for  lmi>or- 
tant  and  legitimate  reasons;  from  the 
very  beginning  their  concern  has  been 
that  we  do  not  advise  and  consent  on  a 


believe 
exists  bet 
services 
that  the 
billty  to 


board  whp  would  understand  their 
mandate  to  be  the  elimination  of  legal 
services  fo^  the  poor. 

As  I  motioned.  I  am  new  to  the 
Senate.  I  Was  not  here  when  the  con- 
troversy over  the  President's  m>point- 
ments  begin  and  I  was  not  here  at  the 
creation  o^the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. However,  I  spent  some  years 
working  a^  the  first  assistant  district 
attorney  {in  Massachusetts  largest 
county  and  it  was  during  my  tenure 
there  that  I  saw  first  hand  the  need 
for  legal  services  for  America's  poor.  I 
kt  the  gap  in  services  that 
reen  those  who  can  afford 
those  who  cannot,  is  a  gap 
tvemment  has  a  responsi- 
and  bridge.  Clearly,  that 
was  Congr^'  Intent. 

Unfortiu^tely,  most  of  the  various 
recess  apbointinents  and  nominees 
that  have  I  presented  themselves  have 
revealed  a  somewhat  different  agenda. 
They  hav<  advocated  crippling  fund- 
ing cuts  and  major  changes  in  the 
services  provided.  I  believe  that  these 
cuts  will  seriously  damage  the  Corpo- 
ration and  I  believe  that  these  changes 
are  designed  by  their  authors  and  do 
Just  that.  I 

Mr.  President,  reluctantly  I  will  vote 
for  most  Of  the  nominees  before  us 
today.  I  will  do  so  not  because  I  am 
convinced  that  we  share  a  philosophy 
about  legftl  services,  but  because  I 
want  to  niake  a  statement  about  two 
of  the  non^ees  that  I  feel  deserve  our 
more  careflul  scrutiny. 

I  believi  that  LeaAnne  Bernstein 
should  n^t  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  In  the  years  that  she  has  been 
associated  with  the  Board,  her  tenure 
has  been  marked  by  support  for  poli- 
cies that  would  effectively  gut  the 
Legal  Services  P>rogram.  As  secretary 
to  the  Board  she  was  responsible  for 
ensuring  tiuit  meetings  were  held  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  that  govern 
the  Corpoiatlon.  Tet,  in  October  1983, 
a  Federal  district  court  Judge  had  to 
prevent  the  Board  from  meeting  be- 
cause Ms.  Bernstein  did  not  fulfill  her 
obligation ,  by  providing  adequate 
Furthermore,  Ills.  Bem- 
le  only  Board  member  who 
additional  25  percent  cut 
Legal  Services  Program 
when  she  urged  a  $241  million  budget 
level  at  a  Board  meeting.  She  recom- 
mended this  level  of  funding  despite 
numerous!  reports  indicating  that 
Legal  Services  Programs  are  drastical- 
ly underfunded  and,  in  most  instances, 
can  only  hjandle  emergency  cases.  Ms. 
Bernstein's  activities  while  serving  as  a 
Legal  S^ces  Corporation  staff 
member  aad  now  as  a  Board  member 
leave  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  she 
will  continue  to  work  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Legal  Services  Program. 

The  Pre^dent  has  once  again  nomi- 
nated Micbael  Wallace  as  a  Board 
member  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
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tion.  Last  year  when  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  con- 
sidered Mr.  Wallace's  nomination,  the 
members  of  that  committee  decided 
that  he  did  not  deserve  a  favorable 
recommendation.  They  made  that  de- 
cision based  on  the  prior  activities  of 
Mr.  Wallace  which  called  to  question 
his  willingness  to  carry  out  the  duties 
of  a  Board  member.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  review  Mr.  Wallace's 
record  and  state  why  I  intend  to 
oppose  him. 

Mr.  Wallace's  nomination  has  been 
the  most  controversial  of  all  the  nomi- 
nees. Last  year  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  committee,  a 
number  of  issues  were  raised  regarding 
his  activities  while  he  was  employed 
by  a  Member  of  Congress.  A  substan- 
tial amount  of  evidence  was  presented 
indicating  that  Mr.  Wallace  was  at  the 
forefront  in  the  battle  to  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
That  is  particularly  troubling  because 
Mr.  Wallace  will  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  legal  services  programs 
that  may  be  involved  In  Voting  Rights 
Act  litigation. 

In  1982.  Mr.  Wallace  drafted  a  letter 
on  behalf  of  a  Member  of  the  Hotise 
urging  the  administration  to  provide 
tax-exempt  status  for  segregated  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  Bob  Jones  Univer- 
sity case.  Now.  segregated  schools  are 
something  that  we  have  all  worked 
against  for  many  years.  And  as  you 
know,  legal  services  programs  provided 
poor  clients  with  legal  counsel  to  ad- 
dress education  and  segregation  Issues. 

In  his  recent  testimony  submitted  to 
the  Senate  committee,  Iti.  Wallace 
stated  that  quote  "I  am  opposed  to 
race-conscious  government  action." 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation  has 
historically  met  the  need  for  women 
and  minority  lawyers  In  its  work  force 
through  the  recruitment  functions  of 
the  Reginald  Heber  Smith  Fellowship 
Program.  Mr.  Wallace  has  clearly 
stated  his  desire  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram stating  quote  "The  proper  goal  is 
to  recruit  lawyers  of  whatever  race  or 
sex,  who  can  properly  represent  mi- 
norities and  women,  as  well  as  other 
clients."  It  is  ironic  that  Mr.  Wallace 
supports  race-conscious  government 
action  in  the  case  of  tax  exemption  for 
segregated  public  schools  but  is  op- 
posed to  it  in  recruitment  of  minorities 
and  women  for  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  for  these  reasons,  I  will 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Michael 
Wallace. 

A  man  opposed  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension,  supported  segregated 
public  schools,  and  opposes  govern- 
ment efforts  to  improve  the  plight  of 
minorities,  in  my  estimation,  is  not 
qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
Board  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  from  the  Senate 


committee  report  that  was  prepared 
when  we  created  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  report  established 
criteria  for  the  Board  nominees  and 
states  that  the  Senate  should  be  given 
"the  assurance  that  the  Board  mem- 
bers fully  understand  and  are  fully 
committed  to  the  role  of  legal  assist- 
ance attorneys,  and  support  the  under- 
lying principle  of  this  legislation  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  the 
poor  have  f  uU  access  under  law  and 
comprehensive  and  effective  legal 
services."  Now,  based  upon  that  report 
and  Mr.  Wallace's  record.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  could  in  good  conscience 
vote  to  support  Mr.  Wallace's  nomina- 
tion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  full  Board 
will  be  confirmed,  but  just  as  clear  will 
be  the  intention  of  the  lAbor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  to 
watch  carefully  the  future  activities  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  11 
nominees  which  we  will  be  voting  on 
this  afternoon  are  being  asked  to  ful- 
fill an  imperative  duty.  They  are  being 
asked  to  guarantee  that  Americans 
living  in  poverty  retain  f uU  access  to 
Justice  under  law. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Legal 
Services  Program  has  been  the  glue 
holding  together  the  so-called  safety 
net  of  health,  nutritional,  and  housing 
protections  for  vulnerable  Americans. 
Typical  clients  served  by  legal  aervioes 
attorneys  include  mothers  left  with  no 
means  of  feeding  their  hungry  chil- 
dren when  a  benefit  check  does  not 
arrive,  older  Americans  facing  neglect 
or  abuse  in  a  nursing  home,  and  fami- 
lies in  danger  of  freezing  because  a 
landlord  has  failed  to  pay  a  utility  bilL 
Failure  to  provide  such  Americans 
with  effective  legal  representation  is 
tantamount  to  ripping  vpvct  the 
safety  net  designed  to  help  those  who 
cannot  care  for  themselves. 

Congress  enacted  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  over  a  decade  ago  because 
it  was  then  and  remains  today  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  that  the  poor  in 
this  country  have  full  access  to  Justice. 
Over  the  past  4  years,  however,  the 
budget  of  the  Legal  Services  Program 
has  been  cut  by  some  25  percent. 
Given  such  fiscal  constraints  and  the 
pressing  need  to  provide  legal  services 
for  millions  of  vulnerable  Americans.  I 
believe  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
firm only  those  nominees  fully  com- 
mitted to  canylng  out  the  goals  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  vote  to  approve 
the  nomination  of  nine  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Although  I  remain 
concerned  about  the  answers  which 
several  Board  members  provided  to 
questions  I  posed  during  the  Labor 
and  Hiuuu  Resources  Conunittee  con- 
firmation hearing  on  April  24.  I  trust 
they  will  make  a  good  faith  effort  to 
work  with  me  on  resolving  some  of  my 
difficulties.  For  example.  I  expect  Mr. 


Mendez  to  continue  working  with  com- 
mittee staff  with  an  eye  toward  restor- 
ing program  cuts  and  improving  the 
services  provided  by  LSC's  Migrant 
Legal  Program.  Likewise.  I  expect  Mr. 
Durant  to  provide  further  comment 
with  respect  to  ccnnpetltive  bidding 
and  privlUzation  as  well  as  several 
other  issues. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ms. 
Bernstein.  I  would  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  their  req>ec- 
tlve  confirmations.  After  careful  eval- 
uation of  their  testimony  before  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  their  responses  to  ques- 
tions posed  by  several  committee 
members.  I  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  both  are  unfit  to  serve  on 
the  Board  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. E^en  a  cursory  glance  at  their 
respective  records  demonstrates  that 
each  adheres  to  views  which  are  incon- 
sistent with,  and  often  openly  hostile 
to,  the  goals  of  the  Corporation. 

In  his  former  capacity  as  a  top  staff 
aide  to  House  minority  whip  Tbkht 
LoTT,  mchael  B.  Wallace  took  a  lead- 
ership role  in  opposing  the  1982  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  In  addi- 
tion, reliable  sources  have  indicated 
that  it  was  Mr.  Wallace  who  drafted  a 
1982  letter  from  R^resentative  Loir 
to  President  Reagan,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  side  with  segregated  private 
s(diools  in  the  Bob  Jones  Supreme 
Court  case.  Short-^hted  actions  such 
as  this  helped  set  in  motion  a  major 
reversal  of  the  long-held  U.S.  Govern- 
ment policy  of  denying  private  schools 
tax  exempt  status.  At  his  LabCH-  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  confir- 
mation hearing,  Mr.  Wallace  refused 
to  confirm  or  deny  that  he  had  draft- 
ed Representative  Loir's  correqMnd- 
ence. 

Mr.  Wallace  also  drafted  a  letter 
from  Representative  Lott  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  which  was  criti- 
cal of  plans  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional righto  of  overcrowded  prisons  in 
Mississippi.  Partially  in  response  to 
Representative  Loir's  correspondence, 
the  Justice  Department  thm  decided 
not  to  send  Federal  inspectors  into 
Mississippi  Jails.  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  that  less  than  1  year  after 
this  decision  was  made,  there  was  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  Jails  and  27  inmates 
died  as  a  result  of  flammable  bedding 
materials  which  produced  toxic  fumes. 
Again,  at  our  committee's  confirma- 
tion hearing,  Mr.  Wallace  refused  to 
confirm  or  deny  that  he  had  drafted 
Mr.  Loir's  letter  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

With  respect  to  Ms.  Bernstein.  I  be- 
lieve her  record  demonstrates  that  she 
is,  at  best,  insensitive  to  the  goals  of 
the  Corporation.  While  she  previously 
served  as  both  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Corporation's  President  as  well  as  Cor- 
porate Secretary,  Ms.  Bernstein  has 
repeatedly  refused  to  admit  any  role 
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at  aU  In  the  Board's  policy  develop- 
ment And  yet  in  fact,  as  Corporate 
Secretary,  she  clearly  had  prinuur  re- 
SP<»i8fbUity  for  ensuring  that  the 
Board's  meetings  were  held  in  con- 
formity with  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration Act  and  the  Oovemment  In  the 
Sunshine  Act.  In  October  1983,  the 
UA  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  enjoined  the  Board  from 
meeting  because  it  had  failed  to  give 
proper  public  notice  as  required  by  the 
Sunshine  Act  Ms.  Bernstein  was  the 
Corporation  official  responsible  for 
providing  such  notice  and  she  failed  to 
do  so. 

During  her  tenure  as  a  staff 
member,  the  LSC  was  repeatedly  sued 
successfully  several  times  for  policies 
which  violated  its  own  bylaws  and 
statutory  enactments.  And  last  year, 
two  congressional  committees  had  to 
step  in  and  demand  that  the  Corpora- 
tion withdraw  regulations  that  far  ex- 
ceeded the  intoit  of  Congress.  Ab  a 
recess  appointee.  IiCs.  Bernstein  voted 
to  enforce  the  regulations  that  the 
oranmittees  had  opposed.  She  even 
went  80  far  as  to  argue  against  repub- 
lishing the  controversial  regulations,  a 
process  which  would  allow  Congress 
and  the  public  an  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest to  the  new  Board  necessary  revi- 
sions. 

As  a  Board  member.  Ms.  Bernstein 
has  voted  repeatedly  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  various  I^BC  programs.  At  a 
recent  Board  meeting,  she  caUed  for 
an  across-the-board  cut  of  25  percent 
for  the  entire  program.  I  believe  the 
cuts  she  has  proposed  would  be  devas- 
tating, especially  when  added  to  fund- 
ing reductions  enacted  in  1981. 

Mr.  President  I  believe  their  records 
amply  demonstrate  that  neither  Mr. 
Wallace  nor  Ms.  Bernstein  have  the 
qualifications  or  omnmitment  neces- 
sary to  serve  on  the  Board  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation:  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's past  support  of  policies  which 
discriminate  against  minorities  render 
his  appointment  to  the  Board  an  af- 
Atmt  to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  es- 
tablishing the  LSC.  Ms.  Bernstein's 
support  for  policies  which  directly 
conflict  with  statutory  enactments 
and  congressional  Intent  demonstrate 
her  lack  of  commitment  to  the  Corpo- 
ration's principles.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  the  nominations  of 
these  two  individuals. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  the  concept  of  equal  Justice  is  a 
concept  enshrined  in  our  Constitution. 
The  Legal  Services  Program  plays  a 
key  role  in  putting  that  concept  into 
practice.  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the 
nominees  who  are  ultimately  approved 
by  this  body  never  forget  that  fact. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  serious  concern 
about  the  qualifications  of  two  of  the 
nominees  for  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 


^ngress  passed  the  Legal  Services 
>ration  Act  in  1974.  In  order  to 
our  mandate  to  provide  equal 
under  law  to  all  Americans,  re- 
_  ^less  of  economic  status.  The  cre- 
atioti  of  the  independent  nonprofit 
Corporation  was  also  intended  to 
shidd  its  Directors  and  staff  from 
undue  political  influence,  a  problem 
which  had  plagued  earlier  efforts  to 
provide  legal  services  for  the  poor. 
The  Senate  committee  report  on  the 
origtnal  act  set  out  the  prlnuuy  crite- 
ria for  nominations  to  the  Board  as 
folldws: 

First,  the  Board  membership  should 
be  adequately  representative  of  the  or- 
gan!^ bar,  legal  education,  l^al  serv- 
ices attorneys,  the  client  community, 
the  organizations  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  assistance  for  the 
poor. 

Second,  the  selection  of  persons  who 
are  icommitted  to  the  Corporation's 
freedom  from  political  control. 

Tliird,  the  assurance  that  the  Board 
menlbers  understand  and  are  commit- 
ted to  the  role  of  legal  services  attor- 
neys and  support  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  this  legislation— that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  that  the  poor 
have  full  access  under  law  and  compre- 
hendve  and  effective  legal  services. 

In  1983.  members  of  the  Senate 
Comknittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
aour^  reiterated  these  standards  in 
the  proposed  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion reauthorization  bill. 

Earlier  Board  members,  appointed 
by  Fk-esidents  Gerald  Ford  and  Jimmy 
Carter  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
have  met  the  standards  but,  in  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Board  nominees  who  are 
dea^y  not  committed  to  legal  services 
for  the  poor,  have  no  experience  in 
the  Held,  and  appear  to  be  subject  to 
excessive  political  Influence.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  is  the  first  time  since  1981 
that  a  full  slate  of  11  nominees  has 
been!  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
consideration.  Once  again,  the  admin- 
istraiion  has  provided  us  with  a  list  of 
nominees  who.  at  least  in  part  lack 
the  jquallfications  outlined  by  Con- 
gress While  some  may  be  deserving  of 
suppprt.  others  have  clearly  demon- 
strated their  lack  of  commitment  to 
the  provision  of  legal  services  for  the 
poor,  and,  even  worse,  they  appear  to 
be  subject  to  excessive  political  influ- 
ence, and  thus  unable  to  administer 
the  mmctions  of  the  Corporation  in  an 
impartial  manner.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  the  nom- 
ination of  LeaAnne  Bernstein  and  Ml- 
cha^  Wallace. 

M&  Bernstein,  an  attorney  with 
little  or  no  prior  experience  in  the 
legal  services  area,  served  initially  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Corporation  and 
then  as  Secretary  of  the  Corporation 
prior  to  being  nominated  last  year  for 
a  position  on  the  Board.  During  hear- 
ings of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
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sources  Committee  last  year,  she  char- 
acterized her  activities  as  "primarily 
clerical."  but  in  fact  she  participated 
actively  \n  setting  the  Corpontion's 
policy. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  corpo- 
rate office,  one  of  Ms.  Bernstein's 
principal  duties  was  to  see  that  timely 
notice  ol  the  Board's  meetings  was 
published  in  accordance  with  Corpora- 
tion regulations  and  the  Government 
in  the  S4uhine  Act  This  she  failed  to 
do.  On  oi)e  occasion,  the  Board  was  en- 
Joined  fiJDm  meeting  by  the  Federal 
district  court  in  Washington.  DC.  be- 
cause of  ker  failure  to  publish  a  timely 
notice  aod.  on  another  occasion,  an 
unauthorized  meeting  of  the  Board 
was  held.  Aa  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  of  the  Corporation,  in  1981- 
82,  Ms.  Bernstein  apparently  partici- 
pated in|  other  efforts  to  prevent 
public  disclosure  of  the  Board's  public 
business.  \  For  example,  on  one  occa- 
sion. cotAments  on  new  Corporation 
regulations  were  solicited  for  return  to 
a  Board  |  member  at  his  private  law 
office  at^dress  instead  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  Corporation  as  required 
by  law.  On  another  occasion,  the  re- 
corded tmnscript  of  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  Board,  which  was  in  her 
charge.  Was  kept  for  sometime  in  the 
private  Itjw  office  of  a  Board  member 
instead  of  being  kept  at  the  Corpora- 
tion offices.  Ms.  Bernstein  has  shown, 
on  many  such  oocasiona.  a  ««•«*»«"  for 
the  publ^  interest  and  disregard  for 
the  Corporation's  regulations  that  I 
believe.  (Usqualifies  her  for  Board 
membersbip. 

Similariy.  I  have  concerns  about  the 
qualifications  of  Bfichael  Wallace  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace proved  to  be  the  most  controver- 
sial of  al  the  Board  nominees.  Last 
year,  whta  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  a  nxunber  of  ques- 
tions were  raised  about  his  activities 
while  employed  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. A  Isubstantial  amount  of  evi- 
dence wsk  presented  indicating  that 
Mr.  Wallace  was  the  staff  "point  man" 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  oppose  ex- 
tension oi  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Fur- 
ther, it  appears  that  he  was  instru- 
mental in  canceling  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment inv^rtlgation  of  Jail  conditions  in 
Miasissipdi.  Within  a  year,  one  of  the 
Jails  that]  was  to  have  been  inspected 
had  a  diaastrous  fire  and  27  inmates 
were  killed.  The  fire  evidently  was  the 
result  of  unsafe  conditions  which 
would  haf  e  been  detected  in  a  routine 
inspection  by  the  Justice  Department. 
During  his  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Wallace  also  announced 
his  desire  to  abolish  the  Reginald 
Heber  Smith  Fellowship  Program, 
which  is  designed  to  enhance  the  re- 
cruitment of  minority  attorneys.  Be- 
cause of  his  apparent  lack  of  concern 
for   the  Welfare  of  minority   group 


members— who  are  often  clients  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation— I  believe 
that  Mr.  Wallace  is  unqualified  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Corporation's  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  confirmation  of 
Ms.  Bernstein  and  Mr.  Wallace.  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  confirmation  of 
the  other  nominees,  and  wiU  in  fact 
vote  to  confirm  their  nomination. 

Mr.  GRASSLEnr.  Mr.  President  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  11  nominees  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board 
of  Directors.  As  a  member  of  the 
lAbor  Committee.  I  supported  all  11. 
including  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ms.  Bern- 
stein, when  their  nominations  were  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  May  8.  I 
intend  to  vote  to  confirm  all  11  nomi- 
nees today. 

My  reasons  for  supporting  the  nomi- 
nees are  simple.  First.  I  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  commitment  to  pro- 
viding direct  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  that  has  been  expressed  in  the 
testimony  of  the  nominees  before  the 
Labor  Committee.  I  believe  that  com- 
mitment has  been  carried  out  in  their 
actions  in  administering  and  directing 
the  activities  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

I  also  welcome  the  commitment  of 
the  nominees  to  vigorously  oversee 
and  evaluate  the  activities  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  and  grant  recipi- 
ents to  ensure  that  past  abuses  do  not 
recur.  These  abuses  included  the  diver- 
sion of  scarce  resources  into  real 
estate  and  equipment,  into  political 
training  and  media  advocacy,  and  into 
"shell"  corporations  expressly  set  up 
to  avoid  oongressionally  mandated  re- 
strictions. Such  abuses  are  inexcus- 
able, because  they  mean  that  scarce 
resources  are  diverted  away  from  serv- 
ing the  poor.  Indeed,  if  the  perform- 
ance of  any  of  the  nominees  were  half 
as  bad  as  the  past  record  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  I  would  be  here 
today  oppoidng  their  nominations. 

nnally.  Mr.  President.  I  consider  it  a 
welcome  sign  that  the  nominees  are 
thinking  creatively  about  the  problem 
of  providing  access  to  Justice  for  the 
poor.  I  would  encourage  the  nominees 
to  continue  to  pursue  alternative  dis- 
pute resolution  mechanisms,  encour- 
age increased  pro  bono  by  attorneys  in 
the  private  sector,  and  seek  to  utilize 
and  encourage  resources  that  are 
being  developed  in  local  communities 
and  at  our  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  President  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  confirm  all  11  of  the  nomi- 
nees being  considered  today,  so  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  can  get  on  with  the 
business  of  serving  the  poor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  nomina- 
tions to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  confir- 
mation hearings  on  these  same  indi- 
viduals last  Congress  and  once  again 


this  year.  I  have  been  impressed  with 
their  common  commitment  to  the  true 
goals  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. This  agency  was  established  by 
Congress  to  assist  in  the  delivery  of 
basic  le^  services  to  the  poor  and  un- 
derprivileged. It  was  never  the  Intent 
of  Congress  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration to  bec(»ne  a  federally  f  imded 
"think  tank"  which  engaged  in  parti- 
san political  activities. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  has  operated  without 
a  confirmed  Board  of  Directors.  These 
fine  nominees  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  on  a  Board  that  has 
sufficient  stability  and  authority  to 
fulfill  the  originally  conceived  purpose 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

These  nominees  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  ability  and  proven  profi- 
ciency. They  can  provide  the  leader- 
ship that  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion needs  at  this  stage  in  its  history. 
Accordingly,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
confirm  their  appointments  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
nearing  today  the  end  of  a  long  proc- 
ess of  considering  the  President's 
nominees  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Be- 
cause I  believe  in  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  thousands  of  advocates  for 
the  poor  in  Illinois  and  across  the 
Nation.  I  have  resolved  to  vote  for 
these  nominees,  except  one,  even 
though  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  them  collectively.  I  want  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
my  friend  from  California.  Senator 
CsAHSTom  my  neighbor  and  colleague 
from  Missouri.  Senator  Eaglroh;  and 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources  Commit- 
tee, the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  KxmnDT  for  their  per- 
sistence and  their  positive  v;>proach  in 
reviewing  the  qualifications  and  com- 
petencies of  these  11  nominees. 

As  a  new  Senator,  and  a  member  of 
this  committee,  as  well  as  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary— I  take  special 
pride  in  reviewing  the  role  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  [UK7]  and 
in  overseeing  the  provision  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  in  Illinois  and 
across  the  Nation.  In  fiscal  year  1982. 
the  Congress  approved  a  26-peroent  re- 
duction in  the  funding  for  the  nation- 
al Legal  Services  Corporation  from 
$321  miUlon  to  $241  million.  In  Illi- 
nois, the  results  of  this  drastic  cutback 
was  a  reduction  in  the  attorney  staff 
of  use-funded  programs  from  ap- 
proximately 230  attorneys  to  approxi- 
mately 150  attorneys,  and  to  force  the 
closing  of  13  of  37  USC-funded  branch 
offices.  Since  1982  there  have  been  in- 
creases in  the  total  LSC  granU  to  Qli- 
nols  legal'  services  programs  because 
1980  census  figures  were  utilized  in 
calendar  year  1983,  and  these  figures 
established  an  11-percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  poor  in  Illinois.  In  cal- 


endar year  1985  on  a  statewide  basis 
we  are  receiving  only  1  percent  more 
use  fimds  than  in  1981.  The  national 
LSC  aivropriation  is  still  $16  million 
less  than  the  LSC  appropriation  in 
1981. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  providing  a  diminished 
kind  of  representation  to  the  poor.  I 
really  wonder  if  each  of  the  nominees 
considers  the  kind  and  quality  of  serv- 
ices to  be  equal  to  those  available 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1981. 

Serious  concerns  have  been  raised 
about  some  of  the  nominees— in  areas 
I  consider  critical.  incUiding  civil 
rights,  adequate  services  to  migrant 
workers  and  their  families,  and  the 
"privatization"  of  legal  services.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  today  for  certain  of 
these  nominees,  not  because  I  have 
been  convinced  that  they  are  the  liest 
qualified  persons  available,  nor  that 
they  are  imstalned  by  the  accusations 
against  them.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
have  made  clear  to  them  our  expecta- 
tions regarding  their  stewardship  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  and 
that  their  administration  of  the 
agency  will  be  carefully  scrutinized. 

Each  of  these  nominees  will  return 
to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  again 
when  their  terms  expire.  At  that  time, 
we  can  Judge  them  on  their  perform- 
ance. Will  they  act  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation's  poor  and  ensure  the 
provision  of  high  quality  legal  services 
to  their  clients?  I  hcmestly  do  not 
know  the  answer  to  that  question,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  review  the  public 
record  of  these  nominees  and  Judge 
their  performance,  not  their  promises 
or  their  past  history. 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Michael  B.  Wallace  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mike  Wallace  is  a  native  of  BQoxl. 
MS.  and  is  a  gnultiate  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  Virginia 
Law  SehooL  He  has  served  as  a  law 
clerk  to  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  Rehnqulst,  and  he  is  now 
practicing  law  in  Jackson.  MS.  He  has 
previously  served  as  coimsel  to  the 
House  Republican  whip.  Representa- 
tive Turt  Lott. 

Mr.  President  I  Imow  that  Mike 
Wallace  will  be  a  valuable  member  cm 
the  Board.  He  is  hard  working,  intelli- 
gent, and  a  man  of  high  moral  princi- 
ples. I  have  known  him  personally  for 
several  years,  and  I'm  confident  he 
wiU  perform  his  duties  in  a  c^iable 
and  commoidaUe  manner.  I  wish  him 
every  success,  and  I  eiu»urage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  his  nomination. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  voting  today  on  the  con- 
firmation of  members  of  the  Board  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  This  is 
an  inux>rtant  occasion.  I  expect  that 
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after  the  voting  is  over,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  have  a  con- 
firmed Board  of  Directors  for  the  first 
Ume  since  1981.  A  long  period  of  tur- 
moil. Instability,  and  confusion  will  be 
over.  I  h(4>e  that  this  Board  will  live 
up  to  the  responsibility  placed  on  it  by 
the  Senate's  action  today. 

This  Board  is  new  on  the  Job.  Al- 
thoiigh  the  members  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  President  who  has  re- 
peatedly tried  to  abolish  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  they  are  being  con- 
firmed by  a  Senate  which  has  a  strong 
record  of  support  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
tees  Corporation.  Most  recently,  the 
Senate  voted  to  continue  the  program 
while  approving  a  budget  which  pro- 
poses to  cut  or  reduce  a  number  of 
other  Important  programs.  Over  the 
last  4  years,  the  Confess  has  contin- 
ued funding  for  legal  services  for  the 
poor  and  has  Indicated  the  direction  in 
which  it  wanted  the  program  to  go. 

This  new  Board  would  be  weU  ad- 
vised to  go  slowly  in  making  any 
changes  In  the  program.  It  should  take 
time  to  learn  about  the  functioning  of 
the  program  and  its  accomplishments. 
It  should  study  carefully  any  propos- 
als for  changes  in  service  delivery  or 
other  aq)ects  of  the  program  before 
moving  into  uncharted  territory.  The 
views  of  Congress  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  The  unconfirmed 
boards  which  have  overseen  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  last  few  years  have 
been  subject  to  certain  congresslonally 
Imposed  restraints.  The  lifting  of 
these  restraints  should  not  be  a  signal 
for  major  policy  shifts. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
which  deals  with  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  will  be  following  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Board  with  great  Interest. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  them 
to  assure  that  high  quality  legal  assist- 
ance Is  available  to  poor  citizens  of 
this  country. 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  who  has  some  difficulties  with  two 
of  these  proposed  amwintments  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  I  want  first  to  note 
some  of  the  criteria  which  we  In  the 
Senate  must  use  in  order  to  decide 
whether  to  confirm  nominees  to  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Board.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act, 
the  Board  of  Directors  must  be  "sup- 
portive of  the  underlying  principle  of 
the  legislation  that  it  is  in  the  nation- 
al interest  that  low-income  Individuals 
must  have  equal  access  under  the  law 
to  comprehensive  and  effective  legal 
services."  A  majority,  according  to  the 
act.  "shall  be  members  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  in  any  State."  Also, 
"the  membership  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  as  to  include  eligible  cli- 
ents, and  to  be  generally  representa- 


tive of  the  organized  bar,  attorneys 
providing  legal  assistance  to  eligible 
cllenU.  and  the  general  public." 

Dicing  the  entire  term  of  the 
Reatfsn  administration,  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  has  operated 
wlthf  ut  a  confirmed  Board  of  Direc- 
tors., A  total  of  36  nominations  have 
been  I  placed  before  the  Senate  during 
the  oast  4  years;  however,  because  of 
the  hck  of  qualifications  of  some  of 
the  nominees  or  because  the  views  of 
somd  of  the  nominees  were  inconsist- 
ent ^th,  or  in  some  cases  openly  hos- 
tile 1^.  the  goals  of  the  Corporation, 
none  I  have  yet  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective and  worthwhile  Federal  pro- 
gram! in  existence,  while  also  being 
one  6f  the  least  cosUy.  Maryland's 
Aid  Bureau  receives  approzl- 
62  percent  of  Its  funds  fnnn 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  Al- 
though more  than  25  percent  of  Its 
Legali  Services  Corporation  budget  has 
been  icut  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  Maryland  Legal  Aid 
Bureau  handled  more  than  25,000 
cases  and  provided  information,  refer- 
ral, and  advice  to  another  161,000 
people  during  1984.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that,  of  the  300,000  eligible 
poor  people  in  Maryland,  the  Legal 
Aid  Bureau  has  been  able  to  serve  only 
20  peicent  of  those  seeking  help— help 
in  such  broad  areas  as  housing  prob- 
lems, consumer  problems,  emplojrment 
cases,  child  welfare  and  abuse  prob- 
lems, nursing  home  litigation,  handi- 
capped problems— including  discrimi- 
nation and  access  to  public  facilities— 
special  education  rights,  school  sus- 
pension or  expulsion  problems,  mrmii 
claim*,  bankruptcy  cases,  insurance 
problems,  credit  negotiations,  visita- 
tion rights  for  parents  of  children, 
child  support  cases,  and  breach  of 
lease  eases. 

lese  times  of  severe  budgetary 
Its.  the  Board  of  Directors 
must  be  committed  more  than  ever  to 
provloing  legal  assistance  to  the  poor 
within  a  reduced  budget,  not  in  fur- 
ther dismantling  the  system.  A 
number  of  my  colleagues  have  today 
detailed  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  be- 
lieve Michael  Wallace  and  LeaAnne 
Bernstein  should  be  confirmed  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Board.  I 
shall  not  repeat  what  has  already  been 
said  eoccept  to  siunmarize  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Wallace's  past  support  of 
polidoB  that  discriminate  against  ml- 
norltite  and  the  poor  render  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Legal  Services  Board 
an  affront  to  the  constituency  it 
serves.  Ms.  Bernstein's  promotion  of 
polici«  which  directly  conflict  with 
statutory  enactments  and  congression- 
al intent  demonstrate  her  lack  of  com- 
mltment  to  the  principles  of  the  Cor- 
poratli  >n. 


June  12,  1985 

I  urge  tKf  colleagues  to  continue  to 
support  Che  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  to  oppose  nominees  who  are 
not  comtaltted  to  the  mission  of  the 
Corporation.  In  my  view.  Michael  Wal- 
lace and  LeaAnne  Bernstein  should 
not  be  confirmed. 

Mr.  HpLLINas.  Mr.  President, 
after  mor^  than  4  yean  of  turbulence, 
controversy  and  an  unending  attapk 
on  the  program  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
minlstratipn.  we  have  before  us  today 
a  slate  of  11  men  and  women  whom 
the  President  has  nominated  to  serve 
on  the  national  Board  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  In  the  past.  I 
Joined  a  aumber  of  my  colleagues  In 
raising  stipnuous  objection  to  some  in- 
dividual nominees  within  this  group, 
and  still  b4Ueve  that  in  two  cases  those 
objection^  are  valid.  However.  I  want 
to  use  thh  occasion  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing pertinent  points  to  those  who 
are  abouti  to  be  confirmed  to  be  the 
policymakers  for  this  unique  entity 
which  ha«  been  entrusted  by  Congress 
with  the  task  of  bringing  Justice  to 
poor  people. 

First.  I  ^rust  that  the  guiding  light 
for  your  f^rtions  during  your  tmure 
MTill  be  the  right  to  access  to  Justice 
and  the  jentiUement  to  competent 
legal  representation  for  the  more  than 
30  million  who  face  civil  legal  prob- 
lems day  In  and  day  out  and  who  do 
not  have  the  means  to  retain  private 
counseL  I  have  read  that  one  of  the 
nominees  has  expressed  the  thought 
that  the  President's  plan  to  eliminate 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  an 
act  of  courage.  I  disagree  with  that 
notion.  It  I  takes  courage  to  nurture 
hope  and  belief  in  the  Justice  system 
of  our  society  even  when  one  is  poor 
and  downtrodden,  but  It  is  mean-spirit- 
ed to  suggest  removing  this  glimmer  of 
hope  for  America's  poor. 

Second,  jwhile  the  President  nomi- 
nated youi  it  is  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who  wlU  confirm  you. 
and  I  trust  that  as  you  make  impor- 
tant decisions  which  can  have  long- 
lasting  effects  on  the  operation  of  the 
Legal  Services  Program,  you  will  also 
look  inwarp  within  the  community  of 
the  field  programs  for  input,  advice, 
ideas  and  suggestions.  On  occasion.  I 
have  had  concerns  and  conaequenUy 
voiced  crlndsm  of  questionable  ac- 
tions takei  by  some  field  programs, 
iy  speaking,  the  thousands 
tmeys.  paralegals  and  sup- 
lel  of  local  legal  services 
r  the  country  have  ma- 
and  consistently  given 
_  ,  quality  service  possible  to 
their  poor  I  clients,  whether  they  are 
impoverished  farmers  in  the  rural 
South  or  tflMui  ghetto  tenants  in  the 
Bronx.  I  tnlnk  it  is  appropriate  today 
to  ask  those  the  Senate  confirms  to 
pay  these  dedicated  workers  respect, 
and  to  listen  to  them  and  solicit  their 
input  on  thje  Corporation's  policies. 
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Third,  while  I  can  understand  yoiu- 
deslre  to  introduce  new  changes  to  the 
program  and  put  your  own  stamp  on 
its  operation.  I  urge  you  not  to  be 
hasty.  The  decision  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  earlier  this  year  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  Reginald  Heber 
Smith  Program,  which  has  been  an 
outstanding  success  in  the  recruitment 
of  qualified  minority  lawyers  to  legal 
services  in  my  view,  was  hasty,  short- 
sighted and  unjustified.  This  program 
did  not  sprout  up  on  its  own.  It  was 
carefully  crafted  and  nurtured  over 
the  years.  Like  any  thing  else,  it  cer- 
tainly can  benefit  from  innovative 
changes  but  new  things  are  not  neces- 
sarily better.  There  is  a  time  and  place 
for  expoimentation,  but  as  the  new 
guys  on  the  block.  I  counsel  you  to  be 
patient,  to  observe,  to  learn  and  to  v^ 
preciate  what  has  been  done  before 
rushing  in  a  new  era,  particularly  if 
only  to  satisfy  a  certain  political  lean- 
ing. 

Fourth,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  i4>propriations  subcom- 
mittee which  provides  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  which, 
in  the  past  few  years,  has  placed  cer- 
tain restrictions  not  only  on  grantees 
but  also  on  the  Corporation  manage- 
ment. I  want  to  let  you  know  that  the 
restrictions  were  there  to  respond  to  a 
high  degree  of  irresponsibility,  non- 
cooperation  and  lawlessness  on  the 
imrt  of  the  Corporation.  I  expect  a 
better  performance  from  you  and  your 
staff  this  time  onward.  We  are  now 
ready  to  lift  some  of  these  restrictions 
as  we  believe  you  will  take  your  fiduci- 
ary responsibilities  seriously  and  free 
of  political  motivation. 

Finally,  I  want  to  state  for  the 
record  by  renewed  hope  in  the  LBC 
Board's  ability  to  serve  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program,  to  keep  the  door  of  Jus- 
tice open  to  poor  people,  to  provide 
support  for  the  staff  so  that  they  can 
continue  their  excellent  and  high 
quality  representation  of  their  clients. 
However,  this  is  not  to  say  that  I  per- 
sonally, or  this  body  in  general,  have 
washed  our  hands  of  the  program  now 
that  there  is  a  confirmed  Board.  The 
Board,  instead,  would  be  wise  to 
assume  that  their  actions  and  their 
policies  will  be  closely  watched  by 
people  like  myself  in  this  Chamber 
who  not  only  believe  in  Justice  for  the 
poor,  but  also  in  a  national  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  the  necessary  services 
the  Corporation  provides  to  the  poor, 
disabled  and  elderly  of  this  country. 
The  Board  of  Directors  should  uphold 
the  congresslonally  mandated  purpose 
of  Legal  Services. 

Unfortunately.  I  have  serious  reser- 
vations about  the  commitment  of 
some  of  the  nominees  to  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities  in  the  spirit 
under  which  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 


ration should  openXt.  In  particular, 
Bflr.  Wallace  and  Ms.  Bernstein  hold 
publicly  stated  views  in  opposition  to 
the  goals  of  the  Coriwration.  Their 
promotion  of  policies  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  the  Corporation 
compelled  me  to  vote  against  their 
confirmation. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  is  well  documented. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  fimdlng  is  uti- 
lized for  direct  services  to  eligible  cli- 
ents. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
le0Bl  service  cases  Involve  the  routine 
legal  problems  of  individuals,  with  the 
most  frequently  provided  service 
advice  on  family  matters.  Women,  who 
represent  a  clear  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans living  in  poverty,  number  over 
two-thirds  of  the  clients  served.  Poor, 
handicapped,  and  minority  children, 
who  would  otherwise  not  receive  rep- 
resentation, are  frequent  clients.  With 
the  help  of  legal  service  agencies,  the 
poor  are  able  to  redress  discrimination 
in  enu>losrment,  education,  and  hous- 
ing credit,  to  obtain  divorces  or  child 
custody  and  to  enforce  their  rights 
under  programs  that  provide  food  and 
shelter. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
developed  to  realize  the  concept  of 
equal  access  to  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  the  responsibility  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  to  uphold  this 
IdeaL 

Mr.  DeCONCINL  Mr.  President.  I 
will  vote  against  the  nominations  of 
Michael  Wallace  and  LeaAnne  Bern- 
stein to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  Ms.  Bernstein  have  consist- 
entiy  acted  and  spoken  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  both  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  congroslonal  enactment  concerning 
the  provision  of  legal  services  to  this 
country's  poor.  They  have  become 
ssrmbollc  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's open  hostility  toward  the  con- 
gressliHially-adopted  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Corporation. 

I  have  supported  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate.  As  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Coounlttee  I  have  strenuous- 
ly resisted  efforts  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  abolish  the  Corpora- 
tion. As  a  lawyer  myself,  I  eneotirage 
my  fellow  lawyers  to  expand  their  pro 
bono  representation  efforts.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  private  bar  is 
ready  to  provide  all  of  the  legal  serv- 
ices required  by  the  poor.  The  expan- 
sion of  private  bar  pro  bono  activities 
is  no  substitute  for  an  efficient,  ade- 
quately funded  and  dedicated  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Mr.  Wallace  and 
Ms.  Bernstein  have  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  effort  to  abolish  or  cripple 
the  Corporation. 

IBx.  Wallace  and  Ms.  Bernstein  have 
shown  an  insensitivlty  toward  the  con- 
cerns of  poor  and  minority  citizens. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  very  activeU^  involved 
in  efforts  to  restrict  the  Voting  Rights 


Act  Although  his  initials  appear  on 
the  letter,  Mr.  Wallace  has  refused  to 
confirm  or  deny  allegations  that  he 
wrote  on  behalf  of  his  boss.  Represent- 
ative TKxirr  LoTT,  a  letter  which  was 
instrumental  in  the  decision  that  the 
Jiistice  D^MUtment  would  not  send  in- 
vestigators to  study  the  Mississippi 
prison  system.  Less  than  a  year  after 
the  investigation  would  have  taken 
place,  27  inmates  died  as  a  result  of  a 
fire  in  one  of  the  Jails. 

Ms.  Bernstein  has  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  regard  for  public  participation 
in  the  Legal  Services  Corporation's 
business.  She  has  voted,  as  a  recess  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board,  to  reduce 
those  programs  she  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  eliminating.  She  has  caUed 
for  cuts  across  the  board  of  25  percent 
for  the  entire  program.  When  the  Cor- 
poration promulgated  regulations  ex- 
ceeding the  intent  of  Congress,  she  op- 
posed congressional  efforts  to  reopen 
the  promulgation  process. 

While  I  have  been  concerned  In  the 
past  about  some  of  the  activities  of  a 
few  local  Legal  Services  Corporation 
offices,  I  continue  my  strong  support 
for  the  program.  If  we  in  Congress  be- 
lieve the  Corporation  has  exceeded  its 
authority  or  violated  Its  congresricmal 
direction,  there  are  procedures  for 
remedying  the  problem.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  remedy  is  to  abolish  the 
whole  program  thereby  denying  access 
to  legal  services  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  poor  people  and  minori- 
ties who  need  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  do  better  than 
these  nominees.  There  are  many 
people  available  to  the  Corporation 
who  are  dedicated  to  effectively  and 
fairly  providing  legal  services.  We 
should  not  confirm  two  nominees 
whose  every  effort  has  been  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  these  services. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  among  those  Senators  concerned 
about  President  Resgan's  nominations 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
Two  ncHulnations  are  espedaUy  trou- 
bling for  me,  those  of  Mr.  Michael 
Wallace  and  Mrs.  IieaAnne  Bernstein. 

Last  year  and  again  this  year.  I  co- 
signed  a  Dear  Colleague  letter  that 
outlines  the  ressons  why  some  of  us  in 
this  body  cannot  in  good  conscience 
i4)prove  nominations  that  may  well 
Jeopardize  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  quote  from  the  letter 

The  1974  Senate  rqwrt  on  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Act  requires  "that  the  Board  memben 
understand  and  are  fully  committed  to  the 
role  of  lecal  assistance  attorneys  and  sup- 
port the  underlying  principle  of  this  legisla- 
tion that  It  is  In  the  national  interest  that 
the  poor  have  full  access  under  law  to  com- 
prehensive and  effecttre  legal  services."  Mr. 
Wallace's  past  support  of  policies  that  dis- 
criminate against  minorities  and  the  poor 
moABt  his  aivointmoit  to  the  Ijegal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  board  an  affront  to  the 
constituency  It  serves.  Ms.  Bernstein's  pro- 
motion of  policies  which  directly  conflict 
with  statutory   enactments  and  congress- 
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atonal  Intent  demonatrmte  her  lack  of  com- 
mltment  to  the  prindplea  of  the  Conwrm- 

tkHL 

Vt.  President.  In  my  State  of  New 
Mexico  we  have  five  LBC  funded  pro- 
grrnms.  These  programs  reflect  the  di- 
versity of  our  State's  population  and 
the  need  for  spedallzled  legal  services 
to  meet  the  unique  legal  problems  of 
New  Mexico's  poor. 

Two  of  the  I£C  projects  serve  eligi- 
ble American  Indian  populations.  One 
project  has  a  migrant  legal  services 
component  and  the  remaining  two 
programs  serve  the  major  metropoli- 
tan populations  of  Santa  Fe  and  Albu- 
querque as  well  as  surrounding  rural 
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I  am  wholly  convinced  of  the  service 
that  these  five  projects  contribute  to 
low-tDoome  New  Mexicans.  New 
Mexico  legal  service  directors  Indicate 
that  the  1982  budget  reductions  result- 
ed in  a  4&-peroent  decrease  in  staff. 
Proq>ective  clients  are  therefore  seen 
on  a  "brief  services"  basis,  which 
means  limited  representation  or  refer- 
ral of  their  case. 

Further,  outreach  to  more  isolated 
rural  communities  has  been  greatly 
curtafled  or  evm  eliminated.  The  most 
vulnerable  affected  group  has  been 
senior  dtisens.  Also,  certain  cases. 
which  had  been  previously  handled, 
are  now  automatically  rejected:  di- 
vorces, perscmal  injury  defense  cases, 
and  bankruptcies. 

Ircnieally,  the  eutbacto  in  L8C  fund- 
ing occurred  at  the  same  time  that 
New  Mexicans  were  being  cut  from 
Income  matntouuioe  programs  as  Aid 
to  FtenHies  with  Dependent  Children, 
Food  Stamps,  Social  Security,  and  SSI. 
Last  session.  I  ocmducted  a  field  hear- 
ing in  New  Mexico  and  the  testimony 
overwhelmingly  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  those  terminated  from  public  as- 
sistance more  often  than  not  were 
unable  to  obtain  legal  counsel  to  con- 
test their  termination.  Legal  Services 
attorneys  and  paralegals  attempted  to 
handle  as  many  cases  as  possible.  How- 
ever, given  the  sheer  voliuie  and  lack 
of  personnel,  many  disabled  and  elder- 
ly New  Mexicans  were  not  afforded  an 
OKN>rtiuiity  to  redress  their  rights. 

Recently,  the  New  Mexico  Pro  Bono 
Committee  of  the  State  bar  released  a 
study  that  documents  both  the  extent 
of  legal  problems  among  New  Mexico's 
lx>or  and  the  inadequacy  of  attempts 
to  meet  those  needs  only  through  law- 
yers taking  on  pro  bono  cases.  Accord- 
ing to  the  study.  New  Mexico's  eligible 
households  yield  ^proximately 
112,000  civil  legal  problems  per  year. 
Of  that  total  28,000  are  poverty  law 
cases  with  26,650  requiring  an  advo- 
cate. The  study  recommended  to  the 
Stetebar 

The  most  Important  action  the  Pro  Bono 
oommittee  oould  take  would  be  to  ensure 
that  the  State  Bar  of  New  Mexico  continues 
to  support  slsnlficantly  greater  federal 
funding  for  legal  services  programs. 


In  Addition,  the  study  f  oimd  that— 
If  N^  Mezloo's  legal  services  procrama 
were  lexpected  to  handle  all  poverty  law 
prohlsms  requiring  an  advocate,  then  the 
federal  fundi  required  (at  the  same  rate  of 
$380  per  caae)  would  be  approzlmately  $18.4 
miUloit. 

The  most  funding  New  Mexico  has 
recelted  from  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration was  $2.8  million  in  1981. 

I  oimmend  the  leadership  of  both 
the  Sate  Bar  of  New  Mexico  and  New 
Mexico's  LSC  offices  for  addreadng 
the  problems  of  legal  representation 
of  th*  poor  and  attempting  to  develop 
solutkms.  Such  efforts  have  resulted 
in  poverty  law  educational  materials 
being  developed  and  a  lawyer  referral 
servioe  for  the  elderly  being  estab- 
lished The  lawyer  referral  of  the  el- 
derly project  was  a  result  of  funding 
from  the  State  bar.  Legal  Services,  and 
the  L^vi  Strauss  Foundation. 

tough  the  issue  before  us  is  the 
atlon  of  a  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
Board.  the  underlying  tension  is 
)er  we  in  the  Congress  will  see  to 
it  thgt  all  persons  have  a  right  to 
equal  laccess  to  the  law  and  hopefully 
to  some  form  of  Justice. 

I  bme  serious  reservations  regarding 
the  npminatlon  of  BCr.  Wallace  and 
Mrs.  Bernstein  in  precisely  that 
regard.  Based  on  my  information  I  feel 
compiled  to  vote  against  their  confir- 
mation. 

Ur.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
approval  of  the  minority,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  have  back-to- 
back  votes  with  Bfr.  Wallace  going 
first  and  Bernstein  going  second,  be- 
ginning as  soon  as  the  completion  of 
Senator  EAOurroH's  speech,  which 
should  be  made  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  (^ered. 

iMotL  snvusa  ooaroaAxioM  Noimnn 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
concept  of  equal  justice  for  all  has 
been  ^n  integral  part  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can law  since  the  signing  of  the  Magna 
Carta  in  1216.  Throughout  the  early 
years  of  this  country's  growth  and  de- 
velopitent,  a  variety  of  methods  for 
assistliig  the  poor  in  obtaining  counsel 
for  advice  and  litigation  were  em- 
ploye4  but  it  was  largely  provided  on 
an  innrmal  and  unorganized  basis  by 
indivl<|ual  attorneys.  The  first  formal 
legal  sprvioes  program  was  established 
by  a  pMvate  group  in  New  York  City  in 
1876.  By  1900,  only  three  cities  had 
legal  atd  organizations.  By  1917,  there 
were  41  legal  aid  offices  organized  by 
privaM  charities,  law  schools,  bar  aaso- 
datlons,  and  municipalities.  The  early 
1920's  [brought  the  first  formal  affili- 
ation of  the  legal  aid  programs  with 
the  American  Bar  AssodaUon.  and  the 
creatiai  of  the  National  Association  of 
Legal  Aid  Organizations. 

Although  the  private  bar  has, 
throui  hout  the  history  of  this  coun- 
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try,  sough  t  to  provide  legal  representa- 
tion of  th^  poor,  by  the  early  1960'8,  it 
was,  and  la,  clear  that  private  legal  aid 
programs  alone  could  not.  and  will 
not,  meet] the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 
In  1964i  the  Congress  created  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  the 
ExecuUvel Office  of  the  President  "to 
provide  samulaUon  and  incentive  for 
urban  and  rural  commtmities  to  mobi- 
lize their  iesouroes  to  combat  poverty 
through  community  action  programs." 
An  integiil  part  of  the  strategy  for 
the  so-called  War  on  Poverty  was  to 
assure  legil  representation  in  dvil  pro- 
ceedings and  matters  for  persons  fi- 
nancially imable  to  afford  legal  assist- 
ance.        I 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
legal  services  program  as  a  modest 
$600,000  idjunct  to  the  Community 
Action  Piogram  in  1968,  the  poor 
could  daiiix  little  acccM  to  judicial  in- 
stitutions, j  In  1964,  dvO  legal  aid  of- 
fices servl^  the  poor  reached  fewer 
than  1  percent  of  those  in  need  of 
legal  aid  in  this  country,  with  an  over- 
all national  expenditure  amounting  to 
only  14  million,  or  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  i  percent  of  the  total  spent 
on  legal  a^ristance  of  all  types  in  this 
country.    I 

In  1966,  the  first  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
spedficaiw  authorizing  the  Legal 
Services  Irogram  were  added  in  sec- 
tion 222(a}  of  the  act,  requiring  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  provide  the  poor  "legal 
advice  and  representation  •  •  •  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  ju^ice  among  per- 
sons living  In  poverty." 

In  the  fi^year  history  of  the  Legal 
Services  Program,  from  1966  to  1974, 
the  professional  Independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  program's  attomejrs 
were  contfeiually  threatened.  Recog- 
nizing the  |need  to  Insulate  the  Legal 
Services  P^gram  from  outside  pres- 
sures, andjat  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain a  responsible  program  accounta- 
ble to  the  jpubllc  and  the  client  com- 
munity, In  January  1971,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Executive  Orga- 
nization re^mmended  that  the  Legal 
Services  Pn>gram  be  administered  by  a 
nonprofit  corporation.  Then-President 
Nixon,  in  transmitting  his  1971  pro- 
posed legislation  for  a  corporation, 
firmly  emp^iaslzed  the  program's  need 
for  indepoidence: 

Much  of  the  litigation  initiated  by  legal 
aervlcea  has  blaoed  It  in  direct  conflict  with 
local  and  State  governments.  The  program 
is  cottoemedl  with  social  Issues  and  Is  thus 
subject  to  imusually  strong  political  pres- 
sures .  .  .  However,  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
program  we  must  make  it  a 
of  our  system  of  Justice  .  .  . 
1  being  sent  to  Congress  to 
has  three  major  objectives: 
•ration  itself  be  structured 
that  it  will  be  assured  of  In- 
ond,  that  the  lawyers  in  the 
full  freedom  to  protect  the 
>f  their  clients  in  keeping  with 


strength  of 
permanent 
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tlie  canon  of  ethics  sad  the  lilgh  standards 
of  the  legal  profswion:  and  third,  tliat  the 
Nation  be  encouraged  to  continue  giving  Uie 
program  the  support  it  needs  in  order  to 
become  a  permanent  and  vital  part  of  the 
American  system  of  justice. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1974  was  signed  into  law  on  July  25, 
1974.  This  act  created  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  as  a  private,  nonprof- 
it organization  to  provide  financial 
support  for  legal  assists  nee  in  noncri- 
minal proceedings  or  matters  for  per- 
sons finandally  unable  to  afford  legal 
aasistance. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
requires  an  11-member  governing 
board  aiHwinted  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Unlike  ordi- 
nary executive  appointment  of  officers 
to  carry  out  Preaidentlal  policy.  Con- 
gress declared  that  it  was  creating  an 
Independent  entity  "which  must  be 
kept  free  from  the  influence  of  or  use 
by  it  of  political  prevures."  The  ISC 
Board  was  to  have  a  balanced  biparti- 
san composition,  of  persons  who  are 
committed  to  the  Corporation's  work 
and  its  freedom  from  political  interfer- 
ence. 

The  Senate  committee  report  to  the 
origtoal  LSC  Act  set  out  the  primary 
criteria  for  nominations  to  the  Board: 

First,  a  Board  membership  which  Is 
adequately  representative  of  the  orga- 
nized bar,  legal  education,  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys,  the  client  community, 
the  organizations  Involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  legal  assistance  for  the 
poor 

Second,  the  selection  of  persons  who 
are  conmiitted  to  the  Corporation's 
freedom  from  political  control;  and 

Third,  the  assurance  that  the  Board 
monbers  imderstand  and  are  fully 
committed  to  the  role  of  legal  assist- 
ance attorneys  and  support  the  under- 
Ijing  prindple  of  this  legislation  that 
it  is  in  the  national  Interest  that  the 
poor  have  full  access  under  law  to 
comprehensive  and  effective  legal 
services. 

A  further  statement  of  standards  for 
LSC  Board  nominees  was  articulated 
in  1983  by  a  majority  of  the  monbers 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  in  8.  1133,  the 
proposed  LSC  reauthorization  bill, 
which  stated: 

Individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
who  are  generally  representative  of 
the  organized  bar  shall  be  Individuals 
who: 

First,  have  partidpated  on  bar  com- 
mittees concerned  with  the  delivery  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor. 

Second,  have  served  on  the  govern- 
ing body  of  an  organization  or  entity 
Involved  in  such  delivery;  or 

Third,  have  engaged  in  the  direct 
provision  of  legal  services  to  eligible 
clients  through  a  staff  attorney,  or  a 
pro  bono  or  reduced  program. 

Each  individual  appointed  to  the 
Board  as  an  eligible  client  shall  be  an 
individual  who,  when  nominated,  was 


eligible    to    receive    legal    asststanre 
under  this  act. 

There  are  numerous  factors  to  be 
considered  in  evaluating  a  nominee's 
understanding  and  commitment  to  the 
prlnc^les  of  the  LSC  Act.  In  addition 
to  those  listed  above,  the  Senate 
should  look  at  relevant  poet  communi- 
ty and  professional  experience  of  all 
ncnninees  and  demonstrated  involve- 
ment of  client  representatives  on 
behalf  of  the  eligible  dient  communi- 
ty. Certainly,  no  nominee  should  be  in- 
volved in  activities  which  would  be  a 
conflict  to  their  service  on  the  Board, 
or  could  demonstrate  a  fundamental 
conflict  with  the  prlndples  they  are 
required  to  uphold. 

Previous  LSC  Boards  appointed  by 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  and  con- 
firmed by  this  body,  have  met  the  re- 
quired standards  and  qualifications. 
Both  Boards  contained  a  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals with  depth  of  experience 
from  the  bar,  professional  assodS' 
tions,  academla.  and  organizations  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor.  They  were  com- 
posed of  persons  whose  previous  activi- 
ties richly  demonstrated  their  commit- 
ment and  understanding  regarding 
legal  services.  After  th?  ISC  Act  was 
amended  in  1977  to  inquire  client 
members,  those  persons  named  to 
such  positions  by  President  Carter 
brought  sulwtantial  backgrounds 
working  with  citizen  organizations  in 
the  poor  community. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  standards  set 
forth  in  law  and  legislative  history  by 
this  body,  and  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious LSC  Boards,  I  have  substantial 
questions  whether  the  current  slate  of 
nominees,  viewed  as  a  whole,  ade- 
quately demonstrates  the  characteris- 
tics we  ought  to  demand  to  govern  this 
critical  organization. 

On  the  slate  of  nominees  before  the 
Senate  today,  there  is  only  very  limit- 
ed experience  in  legal  services  prac- 
tice, dther  as  staff  attorney,  program 
board  member,  or  partldpant  with  rel- 
evant legal  services  organizations.  Ex- 
perience with  relevant  bar  committees 
is  less  than  with  previous  Boards,  as  is 
representation  by  law  school  educa- 
tors. The  current  client  nominees  do 
not  appear  to  exhibit  the  degree  of  in- 
volvement with  dient  community  or- 
ganizations shown  by  previous  client 
Board  members.  And  whfle  several  of 
the  attorney  nominees  claim  some  pre- 
vious pro  bono  service  or  affiliation. 
they  do  not  appear  collectively  to  rep- 
resent a  substantial  amount  of  such 
experience. 

Tet.  I  am  willing  to  give  the  majori- 
ty of  the  nominees  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  Nine  of  the  nominees  before  us. 
Clark  Durant,  HMtensla  Benevldez. 
Paul  Eaglin,  Pepe  Mendei,  Lorain 
Miller,  Tom  Smegal.  Claude  Swaf f ord. 
BasUe  Uddo,  and  Robert  Valols.  while 
lacking  direct  experience  with  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  have  satisfactori- 


ly demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
full  access  to  our  dvn  legal  ssslstanre 
for  the  poor. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  previ- 
ous track  records  of  two  of  the  individ- 
uals nominated  to  serve  on  the  LBC 
Board.  Michael  B.  Wallace  and 
LeaAnne  Bernstein,  do  raise  serious 
questions  about  their  suitability  for 
service  on  this  Board. 

Michael  B.  Wallace  is  pertiaps  the 
most  controversial  of  the  present  11 
nmninees  to  the  Board. 

He  was  a  top  aide  to  House  Minority 
Whip  Twan  Lott  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  In  that  capadty,  took  a 
leadership  role  In  the  House  omxislng 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Also,  during  his  tenure  as  a  staff 
member  to  Representative  Lott,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  Involved  in  several  wdl 
publicized  controversies.  Although  Mr. 
Wallace  refused  to  confirm  or  deny  his 
partidpation.  it  is  alleged  that  Mr. 
Wallace  drafted  the  letter  which  Rqk 
resentative  Lott  sent  to  President 
Reagan  In  1982  urging  the  administra- 
tion to  side  with  segregated  private 
schools  in  the  Bob  Jones  Supreme 
Court  caae.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
letter  that  the  President  set  in  motitm 
the  administration's  policy  revetsal  on 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Wallace's  initials  appear  on  an- 
other Lott  letter,  albdt  unsigned,  to 
the  Justice  D^Mrtment  complaining 
about  the  fact  that  the  constitutional 
rights  of  prisoners  were  going  to  be  en- 
forced in  Mississippi  and  that  Retne- 
sentative  Lott  wanted  "only  the  mini- 
mum standards  compelled  by  the  Con- 
stitution."  Again.  Mr.  Wallace  refused 
to  confirm  or  deny  his  partidpation  in 
the  writing  of  this  letter.  As  a  result  of 
Mr.  LoTT's  intervention,  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  aenid  Federal  in- v. 
spectors  into  local  Mississippi  jails. 
Less  than  1  year  after  the  inflections 
were  quashed,  there  was  a  fire  in  oat 
of  the  jails  and  27  lnmat.fn  died  be- 
cause of  flammable  polyurethane  bed- 
ding that  spread  toxic  fumes  throuiA- 
out  the  JalL 

These  controversies,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's involvement  in  them,  are  signifi- 
cant because  as  a  member  of  the  l£C 
Board.  Michael  Wallace,  wOl  be  in  a 
position  to  affect  polides  of  the  Cor- 
poration regarding  representation  of 
minority  clients  in  voting  rlglits  and 
other  cases  and  the  representation  of 
prisoners  In  litigation  over  prison  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  it  is  highly 
relevant  that  Senator  Hatch  received 
a  letter  dated  July  13.  1984.  from  Mr. 
John  L.  Walker  of  Jackson.  MS,  who 
has  served  on  the  Central  Mississippi 
Legal  Services  Board  of  Directors  in 
Jackson.  MS.  since  its  inception.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Walker's 
letter  be  printed  in  full  in  the  RacoRO. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkobd,  as  follows: 

Law  OmcB.  Walkbi  ft  Wjujcn. 

/adfcton.  MS.  July  13. 19S4. 
Senator  Oaan  O.  Hatch. 
Chatrpenon,    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Reaource$,   U.S.  Senate,   Wath- 
ington,  DC. 
Re:  Conflnnation  of  Michael  B.  Wallace. 
Legal  Services  CorporaUon  Board  of  Di- 
rectort. 

Dau  Sknatob  Hatch:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  to  expren  my  grave  ontcems  as  to 
the  oonflnnatlon  of  Michael  B.  Wallace  to 
the  Legal  Services  Board  of  I>lrectors. 

I  have  oijoyed  the  unique  experience  of 
having  served  on  Central  Miastssippl  Legal 
Services'  Board  of  Directors  in  Jadcson.  Mis- 
sissippi since  its  inception  more  than  seven 
yean  ago.  Hence,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's nomination.  I  became  keenly  interest- 
ed in  lils  qualifications  to  sit  on  a  board 
which  promulgates  policies  and  oversees 
Legal  Services  CorporaUon  acUvlUes  affect- 
ing the  lives  of  millions  of  people  in  need  of 
legal  assistance. 

My  investigation  revealed  that  his  Involve- 
moit  in  a  number  of  issues  brings  his  quali- 
flcatioiiB  Into  question.  The  positions  taken 
by  him  in  regards  to  granting  tax  exempt 
status  to  Bob  Jchms  University  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  gravely 
concern  me.  Further,  his  opposition  to  the 
Second  Congressional  District  lines  which 
wUl  enhance  the  chances  of  electing  the 
first  black  to  the  United  States  Congress 
from  Mississippi  since  Reconstruction 
causes  me  even  graver  concern.  Unquestion- 
ably, a  population  comprising  more  than 
one-third  of  a  state's  dUsens  should  at  least 
have  representation  in  Congress. 

"niese  positions  indicate  that  Mr.  Wallace 
does  not  support  positive  changes  in  this 
country.  His  positions  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  plight  of  blacks  and  other  mi- 
noriUes  who  comprise  a  significant  porUon 
of  the  client  population  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ieea  Corporation  grantee  programs  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  South.  Indeed,  his 
public  service  record  is  devoid  of  any  sensi- 
tivity and  commitment  as  to  the  problems 
and  concerns  of  the  poor. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  Legal  Services 
Corp<»ation  was  established  Is  to  ensure 
equal  access  to  Justice  for  indigents.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Michael  B.  Wallace  will  Jeop- 
ardise this  goaL  Accordingly,  I  urge  you  and 
your  Senate  colleagues  to  oppose  oonfirma- 
Uon  of  BCr.  Wallace  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Board  of  Directors. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JoBM  L.  Walkxb. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  will  read  Just  two 
para8Tv>li8  which  state  as  follows: 

My  investigation  revealed  that  his  CMr. 
Wallace's]  Involvement  In  a  number  of 
Issues  brings  his  qualifications  Into  ques- 
tion. The  positions  taken  by  blm  in  regards 
to  granting  tax-exempt  status  to  Bob  Jones 
Unlveisity  and  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  gravely  concern  me.  Further,  his 
oppoaitlan  to  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict lines  which  will  enhance  the  chances  of 
electing  the  flrst  bladi  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
fn»n  BCiaslssippi  since  Reconstniction 
causes  me  even  graver  concern.  Unquestion- 
ably, a  population  comprising  more  than 
tme-third  of  a  State's  dtixens  should  at  least 
have  representatitm  in  Congress. 

These  poslUons  indicate  that  Mr.  Wallace 
does  not  support  positive  changes  in  this 
cotmtry.  His  positions  are  dlametricaUy  op- 
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pose4  to  the  plight  of  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities who  comprise  a  significant  portion 
of  ttar  client  population  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  grantee  programs  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  South.  Indeed,  his 
public  service  record  Is  devoid  of  any  sensi- 
tivity and  commitment  as  to  the  problems 
and  ODncema  of  the  poor. 

Further,  during  the  83d  Convention 
of  tlie  Miasissippi  State  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People 
Branches,  a  resolution  was  adopted  op- 
posiitg  confirmation  of  Mr.  Wallace.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
in  thje  RnoRO. 

Thfere  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lutiofi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
'Rwo^cD.  as  follows: 
RBoinnoR  am  Lioal  Sbvicm  Cospobatioii 

Whereas.  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
created  in  1874  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to 
provide  high  quaUty  Legal  Services  to  the 
poor  af  this  country; 

Whereas,  since  its  inception,  the  Legal 
Servl^  Corporation  by  and  through  its  re- 
cipieilt  programs  has  aggressively,  effecUve- 
ly  ana  economically  represented  millions  of 
cUentK 

Whereas,  without  the  legal  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  recipient  programs,  a  signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  populous  of  this  Coun- 
try would  be  denied  equal  access  to  justice 
under  the  law; 

Whereas,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
Is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consist- 
ing of  eleven  (11)  members  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  Senate: 

Whereas,  the  responsibility  of  Insuring 
equal  kocess  to  Justice  rests  with  the  Board 
of  Diaectora  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, It  is  imperative  that  its  memben  dem- 
onstrate high  sensitivity  to  the  needs,  plight 
and  conditions  of  the  poor  In  this  country; 
and  that  said  memben  possess  a  back- 
ground evidencing  a  commitment  to  and 
knowledge  of  the  delivery  of  legal  services 
to  the  poor; 

Whi  reas,  Michael  B.  Wallace,  a  Mississip- 
pi nal  Ive.  has  been  nominated  to  serve  on 
the  Li  gal  Services  Corporation  Board  of  Di- 
rectoiK 

Whereas,  upon  confirmation  and  belief. 

iee  Michael  B.  Wallace,  has  engaged 

Ivlties  and  conduct  inconsistent  with 

•ry,  goals  and  objectives  of  the 

Services  Corporation  Act;  that  such 

'  includer 

\  opposition  to  legislation  strength- 
le  Voting  RighU  Act; 
I  support  for  granting  tax-exempt 
to  sehools  which  practice  racial  dls- 
__fttionand 

C.  H^  ettortM  to  thwart  a  federal  investi- 
gation of  safety  conditions  in  Mlastaippl 
Jails,  iiotlng  that  twenty-nine  (29)  inmates 
perishrd  in  a  fire  in  the  Harrison  County, 
Missl^ppi  jaiL 

Whoeas.  attorneys  employed  by  the  re- 
dpiem  Legal  Services  Program  In  Mlnriasip- 
pl  have  represented  clients  in  litigation  ad- 
dreaslAg  the  same  issues  as  mentioned  above 
for  wl^lch  Nominee  Micbael  B.  Wallace  has 
so  str^uoualy  opposed; 

Whereas,  the  NAACP  was  founded  upon 
prlnc^les  compatible  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Ligal  Services  Corporation  Act,  it  finds 
the  c^uct  and  activities  of  Nominee  Mi- 
chael &.  Wallace  to  be  repugnant  and  insen- 
sitive ^>  the  needs,  plight  and  conditions  of 
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the  poor  ai  k1  minorities  of  this  country,  and 
QjedficaUyi  the  SUte  of  MlasiasippL 

Be  it  retolved,  that  the  United  States 
Senate  should  exercise  its  constitutional 
power  of  "advise  and  consent"  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  not  confirming 
the  iKMninktion  of  Michael  B.  Wallace  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Mr.  EApLETON.  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  portion  of 
the  letter!  from  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  ad- 
dressed t^  Senator  Hatch,  and  dated 
April  30,  1984.  in  which  the  letter 
states: 

ConflrmMUon  of  Michael  Wallace  to  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  would  in  our  view, 
send  a  loud  and  dear  message  to  eligible  cli- 
ents who  are  poor,  minorities  and/or  Incar- 
cerated. Mi  Wallace  has  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  his  insensitivity  to  those 
groups  of  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  eli- 
gible for  legal  representation  by  grantees  of 
the  CorpomtioiL  Nor  has  Wallace  demon- 
strated any  countervailing  commitment  to 
the  prindi^e  of  equal  access  for  the  poor  to 
comprehenlive  and  effective  legal  services. 

The  secfond  nominee  whose  qualifi- 
cations tol  serve  on  this  Board  I  quec- 
tion,  Le*knne  Bernstein,  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
She  began  her  employment  with  the 
CorporaUon  in  March  1982  as  a  special 
assistant  jto  the  President  and  was 
named  secretary  to  the  Board  in  Octo- 
ber 1982  by  Dean  Harvey  who  was 
then  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

During  her  Senate  testimony,  Ms. 
Bernstein  attempted  to  characterize 
her  role  at  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion as  p^marily  clerical  and  refused 
to  admit  that  she  had  any  role  at  all  in 
developing  policies  of  the  Board— poli- 
cies whidi  sought  to  limit  eligibility  of 
clients,  toj  limit  the  amount  of  direct 
representation  that  national  and  State 
programs  I  could  undertake,  and  to 
limit  statiltorily  permissible  legislative 
and  administrative  representation. 

It  cannit  be  disputed  that,  in  her 
role  as  8e($%tary  to  the  Board,  she  had 
clear  and'  priinary  responsibility  for 
seeing  to  it  that  Board  meetings  were 
held  in  conformity  with  the  LSC  Act, 
LBC  byla|78,  and  the  Sunshine  Act 
Yet,  undet-  her  secretaryship  the  Cor- 
poration fiell  into  a  consistent  pattern 
of  giving  t^e  absolute  minimntn  notice 
of  Board  fieetings  and  limiting,  if  not 
excluding  laltogether,  public  participa- 
tion in  its  deliberations.  In  October 
1983,  the  pistrict  of  Columbia  District 
Court  enjoined  the  Board  from  meet- 
ing becauiie  it  had  f aUed  to  give  proper 
notice  as  I  required  by  the  Simshine 
Act.  Ms.  ^ernstein  was  the  Corpora- 
tion offlcild  responsible  for  providing 
the  notice  land  she  failed  to  do  so. 

She  ha^  demonstrated  time  and 
again  a  lack  of  regard  for  pubUc  par- 
ticipation In  official  decisionmaking. 

As  my  colleagues  may  know,  last 


year,  ISx, 
forwarded 
Resources 


Wallace's  nomination  was 
from  the  Labor  and  Human 
Committee    to    the    fuU 


Senate  without  recommendation.  In 
an  unprecedented  move,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
moved  his  nomination  forward  to  the 
Senate  after  a  favorable  recommenda- 
tion was  defeated  on  a  tie  vote.  It  was 
clear  to  half  of  the  nmnbers  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources that  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  meet 
the  criteria  established  for  USC  Board 
membership  because  of  his  past  activi- 
ties which,  in  my  view,  clearly  donon- 
strate  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  opposed 
the  interests  of  minority  and  disen- 
franchised persons.  In  my  view,  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Board  would  be  an 
affront  to  the  very  people  that  the 
Corporation  is  designed  to  serve. 

The  case  against  Mrs.  Bernstein  is.  I 
admit,  less  clear.  But  I  believe  there  is 
a  clear  pattern  of  her  actions  to  re- 
strict and  undermine  the  purposes  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  during  her 
tenure  as  an  official  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  look  at  these  nominations  before  us 
in  the  context  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's continuing  hostility  to  the 
Legal  Services  Program.  When  this  ad- 
ministration first  came  into  office  it 
sought  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Corporation,  as  it  has  for  each  of  the  3 
subsequent  years.  When  that  ap- 
proach failed  because  Congress  re- 
fused to  deny  funding  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, this  administration  sought  to  un- 
dermine the  program  through  nomi- 
nating individuals  to  the  Board  hostOe 
to  the  very  purposes  of  the  Corpora- 
tioiL  Since  President  Reagan  has  been 
in  office,  25  individuals  have  been 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  Board,  19 
individuals  have  been  given  recess  99- 
pointments  to  the  Board,  for  a  total  of 
44  nominated  or  recess-appointed  indi- 
viduals. In  3%  years,  not  one  LSC 
Board  nominee  of  this  administration 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  now,  more 
than  any  time  in  its  previous  history, 
needs  a  governing  body  of  concerned, 
committed,  politically  independent 
persons  to  guide  it  from  the  conflict 
created  over  the  last  3%  years.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  the  above  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  11-member  slate 
before  us  faUs  short  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  so  sorely  needed.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  this 
matter  and  to  refuse  to  vprove  nomi- 
nees who  have  demonstrated  their 
lack  of  support  for  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  vital  functions  of 
the  Corporation  in  promoting  equal 
access  to  Justice.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
records  of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mrs.  Bern- 
stein, and  when  they  do.  I  know  that 
they  will  Join  with  me  in  opposing 
their  confirmation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  confirmation  of  the  11 
nominees  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 


the  Legal  Services  Corporation:  Hor- 
tenda  Benavides.  TiraAnne  Beimteln, 
Lorain  Miller,  Clande  Oalbreath  Swaf - 
ford.  Robert  A.  Valois.  William  Clark 
Durant  m,  Paul  B.  Eaglln.  Pepe  J. 
Mendez,  Thomas  F.  Smegal,  BasUe 
Joseph  Uddo.  and  Mkdiael  B.  Wallace. 
AU  these  mmilnees  are  amply  quali- 
fled  to  serve.  All.  I  am  confident,  will 
serve  effectively  and  well,  and  in  a 
manner  oonsistait  with  the  mission  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide necessary  legal  advice  and  repre- 
sentation to  the  Nation's  poor.  I  ap- 
preciate that  some  may  have  conserva- 
tive philosophies  with  which  certain 
Members  of  this  body  disagree.  None- 
theless, that  is  not  the  issue  before 
this  body;  legitimate  differences  of 
opinion  over  policy  matters  is  never,  in 
my  view,  the  issue  in  the  Senate's  con- 
firmation process.  The  relevant  issue 
is.  "Are  the  nominees  quallfled?"  The 
record  established  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  demon- 
strates, beyond  question,  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  "Tes." 

For  4  years,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration has  functioned  without  a 
confirmed  Board  of  Directors  while  we 
have  quibbled  over  whether  the  people 
selected  by  the  President  adhered  to 
some  subjective  standard  of  strong 
commitment  to  carry  out  the  LSC's 
statutory  mission  and  the  requisite 
degree  of  compassion  for  the  poor. 
The  President  has  to  submit  no  fewer 
than  25  names  during  this  4-year  proc- 
ess, as  the  background  of  each  was  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope  and  every 
conceivable  objection  that  could  be 
raised  about  the  candidates  was  raised. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  no  legitimate 
inquiries  were  made  during  committee 
consideration  of  the  candidates.  But 
we  have  long  since  passed  the  point 
when  we  should  have  said  enough  is 
enough.  Administration  of  the  LBC 
suffered  for  the  lack  of  a  confirmed 
board.  And  the  primary  victims  were 
not  the  nominees,  but  the  constituen- 
cy the  use  serves,  the  poor. 

Four  years  is  a  long  time,  but  in  this 
case,  the  saying  "Better  late  than 
never"  aptly  describes  the  vote  we  are 
taking  today.  By  conflming  these 
nominees,  we  will  finally  allow  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  get  on 
with  its  business,  free  of  uncertainties 
about  who  will  be  at  the  helm.  I 
expect  each  of  the  nominees  to  do  an 
outstanding  Job  In  their  long-aought 
positions.  I  respect  them  for  sticking 
with  it  and  congratulate  them  on  their 
confirmation. 

Mr.  HATFIEIJ).  Mr.  President,  I 
support  confirmation  of  the  individ- 
uals the  President  has  nominated  to 
serve  on  the  Board  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  [I£C].  It  has  been  4 
yean  since  the  LBC  has  functioned 
with  a  confirmed  board.  Although  I 
may  differ  with  several  of  the  nomi- 
nees over  issues  facing  the  LBC,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  the  LSC  be 


allowed  to  operate  with  a  confirmed 
board  as  Congress  intoided.  In  my 
support  for  the  nominees,  however.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  endorsing  any  change  in  policy 
which  would  affect  the  operaUon  of 
existing  staff  attorney  programa. 

In  my  experience.  I  have  found  the 
four  I£C-funded  programs  in  Oregon 
to  be  exoelloit  organiaatlcms.  They  are 
operating  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  original  goal  of  Congress  to  pro- 
vide high  quaUty  legal  services  to  the 
poor.  They  have  proven  to  be  an  effi- 
cimt  and  cost-effective  method  of  pro- 
viding high  quaUty  rqiresentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  that  today's 
vote  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
newed commitment  by  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Legal  Servioes  Corpora- 
tion Board  of  Directors  to  ensure  that 
our  Nation's  poor  have  full  access 
under  law  to  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive legal  services.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  C<Mnmlttee,  I  certainly 
will  renew  my  commitment  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
voting  to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
the  President  for  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
[USCl.  I  am  not  endorsing  any 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  LBC  that 
would  impact  the  operation  of  existing 
staff  attorney  programs.  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  Mr.  Hattibld,  that  the 
staff  attorney  programs  in  Oregon  are 
of  the  highest  quality. 

I  stront^y  support  the  local  tioards 
of  directors  and  feel  they  are  reqmn- 
sive  the  local  needs.  The  existing  staff 
attorney  programs  also  have  the 
strong  support  of  the  Oregon  State 
Bar. 

The  original  intent  of  Congress, 
when  we  voted  to  establish  the  LBC, 
was  to  provide  quality  legal  servioes  to 
the  poor.  The  four  LBC-funded  pro- 
grams in  Oregon  are  performing  that 
very  function.  Offlces  are  geogrvhi- 
cally  located  throughout  Oregon  to 
allow  reasonable  access  to  legal  serv- 
ices for  both  urtian  and  rural  low- 
income  people.  Based  in  local  commu- 
nities for  many  years,  these  offices 
have  earned  the  respect  of  the  legal 
community.  The  Oregon  programs 
serve  in  excess  of  25.000  low-income 
families  each  year  in  problons  ranging 
from  domestic  violence  to  difficulties 
in  securing  Social  Security  benefits. 

I  trust  the  new  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  LSC  will  continue  to  fund  the 
current  method  of  delivery  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  believe  we  are 
ready  for  the  vote.  All  time  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  HATCH.  All  Ume  has  been  yield- 
ed back. 

von  oa  iroimiATioii  or  michaxl  a.  wallacs 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 
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The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  nomination 
of  Michael  B.  Wallace,  of  Miissiasippl. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  derli  will 
caUtheroIL 

The  bill  dei^  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  CoHBf].  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Hmiz]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  McL- 
ean] is  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DmunBum).  Are  there  any  other 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  desiring  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  62. 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

[RoUcmU  Vote  No.  133  Ex.] 
TKAS-62 


OnmUmr 
Batch 


FMkwood 


OwfM 


Bcfltai 


Ooetano 
D'Amato 
DMifartta 


Buaphrey 


Pijrui 
Quayle 
Roth 
Rudmaa 

BIlBOO 


Specter 
Stafford 


Dtanm 
Dole 


Oam 

OoUwater 

Oortoo 


MufkonU 
Nieklei 

HUBD 

NATS-34 


nmnnaDd 

TMde 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weieker 

WnaoB 

Zortuky 


Ifatwnma 


BnuOey 


Oore 

BaiUn 

Bart 


Bnrdiek 
Brrd 


neOonrtnl 

Oodd 

Eadeton 


Oobcn 


Kenaeity 

Kerry 
Lautcnberg 


MltctieU 

Moynlhaa 

F»n 

Ftujuulre 

Rlegle 

RoekefeUer 


Lefin 
KOTVOTINO-4 


So  the  mnnination  was  confirmed. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  a  good  attendance,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  what  his  plans  are  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  how  late  we  might 
stay,  and  the  rollcaU  votes  there  may 
be.  and  whatever  he  can  tell  us  about 
tomorrow. 

Also,  he  might  indulge  my  additional 
question,  which  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  might  expect  rollcaU  votes  on 
Friday,  if  he  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  DOLXL  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
only  a  minute. 


SeQators  know  that  there  will  be  a 
vote  ^immediately  following  my  state- 
ment Then  there  will  be  nine  voice 
votea,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the  other 
nomliiees. 

Th^n  we  would  like  to  move  to  the 
Bflartha  Seger  nomination,  which  I  un- 
derst^d  has  not  yet  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Senator  Oarm,  and  a  member  of 
the  obmmlttee.  Senator  Prozmibs. 

Fo^owing  the  Legal  Services  nomi- 
nations, we  will  move  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  we  probably  cannot  take  that  up 
befoile  2  o'clock.  There  wlU  be  a 
numl^  of  Members  gone  on  each  side. 
I  ho^e  that  at  2  o'clock  we  can  move 
to  t^e  consideration  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

I  a^i  told  that  some  of  the  problems 
have  I  been  resolved.  It  is  the  hope  of 
Senator  Chare.  Senator  STArroRO, 
and  others  that  we  might  conclude 
actioR  on  that  bill  tomorrow. 

If  sb,  we  would  then  go  to  the  Nucle- 
ar Aegulatory  Commission  biU,  on 
whicM  there  are  a  couple  of  amend- 
mentf.  and  EPCA,  wliich  is  in  the 
process  of  being  resolved,  or  at  least  it 
wiU  tafe  brought  up. 

Thit  is  about  all  we  plan  for  the 
weelc,  which  could  mean  that,  with  a 
littie  ucIl,  we  wlU  be  out  either  late  to- 
mom  w  evening  or  early  Friday  after- 
noon. There  might  be  a  vote  or  two  on 
Friday  if  we  are  around— not  more 


than 
Mr. 


tingu  shed 
gotO(  ky? 


Mr. 

much 
come 


Mr 


hat 

BTRD.  How  late  would  the  dis- 
majority  leader  intend  to 


DOLE.  I  do  not  intend  to  stay 
after  6  o'clock,  maybe  6:30,  and 
in  fairly  early  tomorrow  morn- 


ing, and  resume  the  Clean  Water  Act. 


MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President  wiU 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Bfr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  fhe  clean  water  bill  this  year  does 
not  c^me  out  of  the  committee  unani- 
moiisty.  It  comes  out  in  some  consider- 
able jUsagreement  and  there  wlU  be 
discussion  on  it  and  there  will  be  dis- 
cussion on  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  might  alter  to- 
nighti  too.  With  that  information,  it 
may  Be  late  tonight  and  late  tomorrow 
nightJand  all  day  Friday.  That  is  some- 
thingji  did  not  know.  That  Is  up  to  the 
Members.  We  understood  that  there 
would  be  some  debate  on  it  and  that 
most  of  the  problems  have  been  re- 
solved. With  that  information,  all  bets 
are  o^  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr  J  MOTNIHAN.  I  Just  learned  this 
myself,  and  I  wanted  the  majority 
leader  to  know. 

^Rmin  OR  ssHATi  coHCDunr 

UaOLtTTIOH  3f 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  as  in  legis- 
lativei  session,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  and  agree  to  a  conference  with 
the  ^ouse  on  the  budget  resolution. 


and  I  ask 
to  appoint 
Senate. 

The  motion 
Presiding 


June  12, 1985 

3a»X  the  Chair  be  authorized 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the 


June  12,  1985 
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was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Officer  appointed  Mr.  Do- 
Ksmci,  Bftr.  Armstroho,  BCrs.  Kassc- 
RAUM.  Mr.  BoscHwnz,  Mr.  Gorton, 
Mr.  Chil^,  Bfr.  HoLunos.  Mr.  Johh- 
STON.  and  Mr.  Sassbr  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


LEGAL 


IVICES  CORPORATION 


VOTS  OM  mttmi ATIOM  OP  LKAAMm  mHRini 

The  Sedate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideratiralof  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  \k.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  LeaAnne 
Bernstein  and  others? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
caUtherotl. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot 
hear  whai  the  question  is.  I  under- 
stood the  phair  to  say  "LeaAnne  Bern- 
stein and  others."  What  is  the  ques- 
tion, if  we  imay  have  a  littie  order? 
The  PI^miNG  OFFICER.  The 
'  '^  ited  the  question. 

ition  is.  Will  the  Senate 

consent  to  the  nomination 

Bernstein,  of  Maryland,  to 

!r  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

Services  Corporation? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  beeni  ordered,  and  the  clertc  will 

call  the  rolL 

The  ass^tant  legislative  deik  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f^m  Maine  [BCr.  Cohsh],  the 
Senator   9x>m  North   Carolina   [Mr, 


East],  the 

Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 

GOUWATI 

t],  and  the 

Pennsylva 

Ola  [Mr.  Hribz]  are  neces- 

sarily  absc 

at 

The   PF 

B8IDING    OFFICER.    Are 

there  any 

berdesirlz 

g  to  vote? 

The  resi 

lit  was  announced— veas  ii8. 

nays  38.  ai 

follows: 

[R 

tllcaU  Vote  No. 

124  Ex.] 
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Domenld 
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Mattingly 
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Oore 
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HarUn 
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NOT  VOTINO-4 

Cohen 

Ooldwater 

East 

Helns 

nominations,    and    that    the    Senate 

resume  legislative  session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


sug- 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

&fr.  HATCH.  ISx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
nine  nominees  be  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it- 
is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Hortencik  Benavldea.  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  expiring  July  13. 1B86. 

Lorain  Miller,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Senrloes  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1986. 

Claude  Oalbreatb  Swafford.  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Senrloes  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13. 19S6. 

Robert  A.  Valols.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
iMtti  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  IMS. 

William  Clark  Durant  m.  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  tenn 
expiring  July  13. 1M7. 

Paul  B.  Eaglin.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
L^tal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 19*7. 

Pepe  J.  Mendez,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1M7. 

Thomas  F.  Smegal.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1987. 

Basile  Joseph  Uddo.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  tbe  Board  of  Directors  of  tbe 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13.  1987. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  all  11  confirma- 
tions. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  ask  to  have  the  first  two  in- 
cluded en  bloc? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Tes,  I  said  all  11. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  of  these 
nominees,  including  the  first  two  that 
we  voted  on,  be  reconsidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  e^ven  its  consent  to  these 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  WiU  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toodl  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recew^until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon,  at  12:58  pan.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  pjn.:  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Stevens].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  my 
capacity  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevehs).  Is  there  objection?  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1128.  the  clean  water  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President  I 
objM^.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1128,  the  clean 
water  bllL  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Tork. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Bdr.  Preddent 
may  I  ask  our  distinguished,  wholly 
admired  chairman  how  he  would  like 
to  proceed?  As  he  knows,  there  are  a 
number  of  Senators  who  would  other- 
wise be  very  much  in  support  of  this 
measure— I  guess  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  may  be  one  of  them— 


under  other  circumstances  would  be 
wholly  in  support  of  the  measure,  but 
who  are  not  because  of  the  change  in 
the  allocation  formula  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  which  came  unex- 
pectedly and  without  the  Idnd  of 
notice  and  comity  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
has,  I  think,  prided  itself  in.  We  liave 
been  a  committee  that  rarely  is  divid- 
ed excepting  where  there  are  issues  of 
fact  where  we  cannot  resolve  them 
among  ourselves.  We  have  characteris- 
tically brought  measures  to  the  floor 
unanimously. 

We  have  not  done  that  in  this  case. 
We  want  to  hear  about  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  matter,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  The  distinguished 
chairman  knows  our  disappointment 
In  8%  years  in  this  body.  I  have  never 
found  myself  in  opposition,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  with  matters  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  the 
subcommittee  chairman  how  he  would 
like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed. I  would  like  to  take  up  the  bOL  If 
we  have  some  problems,  we  can  have 
votes  on  them  after  we  discuss  them. 
There  are  some  amendments  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  and  I  have 
been  working  together  on  and  our 
staffs  have.  I  would  like  to  get  to  this. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Tork  has 
pointed  out,  it  is  important  to  the 
Nation.  We  have  not  Just  the  clean 
water  amendments  dealing  with  the 
quality  of  the  water,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain grants  involved,  $2.4  billion. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Tork 
was  disappointed.  He  indicated  that 
when  we  had  the  markup  in  the  com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  have  an 
amendment  Let  us  get  to  it  when  the 
time  comes  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  allow  me,  I  have 
a  statement  which  I  would  like  to 
make.  I  take  no  pleasure  in  this  at  alL 
I  feel  dia^pointed,  and  I  feel  that  a 
practice  in  the  Ctmunlttee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  which  has 
been  valuable,  which  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, has  been  needlessly  damaged. 
These  matters  could  have  beoi  re- 
solved in  an  open  manner,  but  they 
were  dealt  with  in  a  way  that  was  less 
than  open.  The  outcome  was  a  division 
among  friends,  friends  not  Just  at  the 
level  of  traditional  relationships  but 
persons  who  Joined  this  committee  to 
advance  the  purposes  of  environmen- 
tal protection  and  public  works,  and 
who  have  done  so  with  tame  consider- 
able success  since  the  early  ISTO's. 

Mr.  President,  if  not  for  one  provi- 
sion of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985, 1  cotild  enthusiastically 
support  this  bilL  The  Clean  Water  Act 
is  a  cornerstone  of  our  national  envi- 
ronmental programs  establishing  as  it 
did  an  effective  strategy  for  improving 
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the  quality  of  the  Nation's  surface 
waters.  With  this  strategy,  we  have 
used  our  vast  technological  capabili- 
ties to  reduce  pollution  from  domestic 
and  industrial  waste  waters. 

The  quality  of  our  streams  and  lakes 
has  Improved  significantly  In  the  years 
since  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972.  Vedenl. 
State,  and  local  agencies  spent  $56  bU- 
Uon  for  sewage  treatment  between 
1972  and  1982,  and  this  mammoth  in- 
vestment proved  worthwhile.  The 
commissioner  of  the  New  York  De- 
partmoit  of  Environmental  Conserva- 
tion reported  to  me  that  pollution 
from  municipal  sewage  in  New  York 
fell  by  nearly  two-fifths  in  a  decade. 
Many  rivers  and  lakes  once  pro- 
nounced "dead"  now  thrive.  The  chief 
water  pollution  problems  of  the  past— 
waterbome  disease  and  oxygen  deple- 
tion—are largely  under  control,  and 
the  woit  will  continue. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  efforts 
and  address,  additional  poUution  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  authorizing  fund- 
ing to  the  EInvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  for  ongoing  programs,  the  bill 
would  strengthen  existing  law  in  sev- 
eral important  ways.  One  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  S.  1128  would  re- 
quire pollution  control  efforts  beyond 
the  mandated  "best  available  technol- 
ogy," if  such  extraordinary  efforts  are 
necessary  to  meet  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  control  the  release  of  toxic 
pollutants.  I  also  support  a  major  pro- 
vision directing  the  States  to  imple- 
ment controls  on  nonpolnt  source  pol- 
lution, or  runoff  from  farms,  urban 
streets,  and  other  diffuse  sources. 

Unfortunately,  the  blU  is  at  this 
time  unacceptable  to  me,  because  the 
committee  changed  the  allocation  for- 
mula for  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  in  ways  that  are  both 
imwise  and  imfalr.  The  new  formula 
would  reduce  grants  to  18  States,  most 
of  them  the  populous,  urban  States  of 
the  East  and  ICidwest.  Every  State 
bordering  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  would 
face  at  least  a  19-percent  reduction  in 
funding. 

This  is  espedally  unwise  and  unfair, 
as  many  of  these  same  States  have 
long  been  neglected  by  Federal  water 
programs  generally.  Between  1956  and 
1980,  only  1.2  percent  of  water  re- 
sources expenditures  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Soil 
Conservation  Service  went  to  New 
York.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram has  been  more  equitable.  The 
new  formula  threatens  this  equity. 

The  new  formula  was  drafted  to 
transfer  grant  resources  from  popu- 
lous to  small  States,  and  from  the  East 
and  Great  Lakes  regions  to  the  South 
and  West.  The  formula  relies  on  so- 
called  eligible  needs  criteria  to  allocate 
the  funds.  No  weight  is  given  to  com- 
bined sewer  overflows,  a  major  cause 
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of  water  quality  degradation  in  older 
urban  areas.  In  1981  Congress  nar- 
rowed the  list  of  project  categories  eli- 
gible for  Federal  funding  but  wisely 
provided  Governors  the  discretion  to 
use  up  to  20  percent  of  a  State's  allot- 
ment to  correct  combined  sewer  over- 
flows. It  makes  no  sense  to  use  Federal 
funds  for  this  vital  tjTje  of  work,  while 
ignoring  the  same  need  in  the  alloca- 
tion o|  the  funds. 

Equally  improper  is  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  50  States  into  3  arbitrary 
groups  Funding  would  be  distributed 
to  eac|i  group  in  a  manner  designed  to 
favor  »mall  States  with  relatively  low 
levels  ^f  need.  One  group,  for  example, 
consists  of  the  13  States  with  the 
lowest  estimated  needs.  Aoconling  to 
the  19t4  EPA  needs  survey,  this  group 
collectively  accounts  for  3.7  percent  of 
the  eli^ble  needs;  but  it  would  receive 
8.5  peif^nt  of  the  grant  funding. 

The  tarbitrary  character  of  the  for- 
mula i^  further  Illustrated  by  the  dis- 
tributK>n  of  funds  within  each  group. 
A  different  mathematical  algorithm 
was  u4ed  for  each  group.  For  some 
States,  the  share  of  funding  is  deter- 
mined not  by  eligible  needs,  but  by  the 
cube  of  the  logarithm  of  eligible 
needs.  Why  not  the  square,  or  the 
fourth  I  power  of  the  logarithm?  It 
would  tnake  every  bit  as  much  sense— 
which  Is  to  say,  none  at  all. 

This  radical  change  in  the  allocation 
of  grant  funds  would  seriously  affect 
many  major  bodies  of  water.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  change  would  sig- 
nificantly hinder  efforts  to  Improve 
water  quality  In  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
the  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agree- 
ment of  1978,  the  United  States  Joined 
Canada  in  a  commitment  to  control 
major  lources  of  water  pollution.  This 
agreensent  set  out  specific  goals  for  a 
wide  range  of  pollutants  and  sources. 
For  examples,  the  concentration  of 
phospnorous  in  sewage  treatment 
plant  ^fluent  must  not  exceed  1  milli- 
gram p^r  liter.  Equally  important,  the 
agreement  requires  each  national  to 
providel  adequate  funding  to  meet  the 
water  oiallty  goals. 

A  O^eral  Accounting  Office  study 
in  1982  found  that  the  United  States  is 
far  from  meeting  its  commitments 
under  the  1978  agreement.  According 
to  the  pAO,  the  United  States  Is  con- 
siderably behind  schedule  in  providing 
adequate  municipal  waste  water  treat- 
ment in  the  Great  Lakes  basin.  Fur- 
ther, Uttle  progress  has  been  made 
toward  controlling  combined  sewer 
overflows.  As  a  result,  eutrophicatlon 
and  tone  chemical  pollution  continue 
to  plague  the  lakes.  Progress  would 
only  bf  slowed  further  by  the  pro- 
posed Aew  allocation  formula,  which 
would  ireduce  grants  to  the  Great 
Lakes  States  by  $175  million  annually. 
Not  l(>ng  ago.  Lake  Erie  was  widely 
considered  dead.  Continued  discharge 
of  muaiclpal  and  industrial  sewage 
had  caased  a  textbook  example  of  a 
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phenomenon  called  eutrophicatlon. 
Nutrients  ita  the  sewage  stimulated  the 
growth  of  ilgae;  as  the  algae  died,  set- 
tled to  th^  bottom  and  decomposed, 
the  lake  was  robbed  of  its  oxygen. 
Only  a  few;  hardy  species  of  fish  could 
survive.  iMcently.  however,  the  popu- 
lations of  j  such  valuirfile  species  as 
trout,  walleye,  and  whiteflsh  have 
been  Increasing  In  Lake  Erie,  as 
sewage  treatment  and  other  measures 
have  reduced  discharges  of  nutrients. 

Yet.  major  problems  remain.  Toxic 
substances  I  are  found  in  the  water, 
sediments,  land  fish  of  all  the  Oreat 
Lakes,  n^s  problem  is  especially 
severe  in  I4ke  Erie.  Lake  Ontario,  and 
the  NiagarA  River,  and  is  therefore  a 
major  concern  in  New  Yortc  State.  Ef- 
forts to  fur|ther  improve  water  quality 
are  undenmy.  and  I  would  especially 
like  to  comhiend  the  recent  efforts  of 
the  binaticBal  Niagara  River  Toxics 
Committeejwith  representatives  from 
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itario.  and  the  American 
Governments.  This  com- 
tied  a  report  in  October 
tending  an  aggressive  pro- 
gram to  monitor  and  reduce  pollution 
from  sewage  discharges,  haaardous 
waste  dlspo^  sites,  and  other  sources. 
It  would  bd  foolish  to  inhibit  further 
progress  ori  the  lakes  with  grant  re- 
ductions.    I 

Aa  with  ^e  Great  Lakes,  virtually 
the  entire  i  drainage  area  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  jlies  in  States  that  would 
lose  funding:  Maryland.  Virginia.  West 
Virginia.  Pebnsylvanla.  and  New  York. 
The  Envirobment  and  Public  Worics 
Committee  t  recognized  the  unique 
character  t^f  the  Great  Lakes  and 
Chesapeake,  Bay  by  authorizing  in  this 
bill  modest  programs  to  Improve  the 
managemenit  of  those  resources.  But 
the  damage  done  by  the  new  formula 
would  more  I  than  offset  these  benefits. 

Our  alternative  formula  would 
simply  corr^  the  major  flaw  of  the 
formula  apmoved  by  the  Environment 
and  Public  works  Committee;  the  dis- 
proportional  share  given  to  smaU 
States  with  low  levels  of  needs.  The 
group  of  13  smallest  States,  which  ac- 
count for  3.7  percent  of  the  Nation's 
fully  eligible  needs— according  to  the 
1984  EPA  needs  survey— would  receive 
3.7  percent  of  the  funds  under  our  al- 
ternative, oompared  to  8.5  percent 
imder  the  jcommittee  formula.  The 
next  seven  smallest  States  have  6.1 
percent  of  the  needs,  and  we  would 
give  them  iX  percent  of  the  funds:  the 
committee  f  »rmula  woxild  give  them  9 
percent.  Similarly,  the  30  remaining 
States  would  receive  the  same  share  of 
the  funds  ai  their  share  of  the  needs, 
90.3  percent 

Many  of  |  the  30  relatively  large 
States,  indi^ling  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  would  lose  up  to  10  percent  of 
their  fundln  r  in  comparison  to  current 
law.  We  wou  d  prefer  to  retain  the  for- 
mula specif ii  id  by  current  law,  but  this 


alternative  formula  is  clearly  an  equi- 
table compromise. 

If  it  were  not  for  one  provision  of 
the  Cnean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985.  I  would  enthusiastically  support 
the  bill.  The  Clean  Water  Act  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  national  environ- 
mental program,  established  as  an  ef- 
fective strategy  for  improving  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  siirface  waters. 
It  was  no  accident  that  the  Clean 
Water  Act  came  first,  as  the  great 
source  of  environmental  disease,  not 
Just  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries, 
but  through  the  history  of  reasonably 
densely  populated  societies  has  been 
waterbome.  It  took  a  long  time  for 
men  to  leam  this.  It  was  well  into  the 
mid-19th  century  before  the  water- 
bome quality  of  so  much  disease  was 
understood.  It  was  a  dispute  late  into 
the  19th  century,  when  there  began  to 
be  the  understanding  that  drinking 
water  could  be  contaminated,  that 
sewage  systems  could  contaminate 
drinking  water. 
Mr.  President,  could  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (.Itx. 
STArpoRO).  The  Senator's  point  is  well 
taken.  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
conversations  to  the  cloakroom.  The 
Senator  is  maUng  an  important  state- 
ment and  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
discovery  of  waterbome  disease  and 
the  transfer  of  disease-causing  orga- 
nisms from  sewage  systems  to  drinking 
water  supplies  and  the  creation  of 
sewage  systems  were  the  great  events, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  public  health  in 
the  19th  century.  It  was  with  these  ad- 
vances that  cholera  and  such  diseases 
and  gastrointestinal  diseases  were  first 
understood  and  began  to  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  life  of  man  changed. 

One  only  has  to  live  in  a  society 
where  water  Is  not  clean  to  understand 
the  dimension  of  the  issue  involved.  So 
it  is  altogether  appropriate  that  one  of 
the  first  major  measures  which  the 
Congress  enacted  following  the  envi- 
ronmental concern  that  so  flourished 
in  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies 
was  for  clean  water,  both  as  a  tradi- 
tional measure  of  managing  waste  of 
various  kinds,  and,  also,  looking  to  the 
newer  questions  that  were  beginning 
to  emerge  as  we  discovered  the  conse- 
quences of  runoffs  of  chemicals  that 
come  from  agricultural  uses  and  indus- 
trial uses. 

As  we  found  the  great  changes  that 
were  taking  place  in  bodies  of  water  so 
large  as  to  have  precluded  such  possi- 
bilities in  ordinary  circumstances, 
there  was  In  the  1960's  a  great  degree 
of  concern  over  the  prospect  that  Lake 
Erie  might  die.  The  proposition  that  a 
lake  might  die  in  the  process  of  eu- 
trophicatlon became  better  under- 
stood. And.  of  course,  in  the  long  run. 
all  lakes  do  eventually  eutrophy  over 
many  millions  of  years,  which  is  a  very 
different  time  horizon  than  we  found 


we  had  when  we  looked  up  and  found 
the  discharge  of  chemicals  we  had  in 
one  of  the  Great  Lakes  would  likely 
kill  life  in  that  lake  in  a  short  time. 

I  reoOl,  that  95  percent  of  the  fresh- 
water of  the  United  States  is  stored  in 
the  Great  Lakes.  When  we  talk  about 
a  change  in  an  allocation  formula  that 
direeUy  af  f  ecto  the  Great  Lakes  Stotes 
of  the  United  States,  remember,  we 
are  talking  about  the  single  largest 
source  of  freshwater  that  was  expect- 
ed to  be  clean  water  in  our  country. 

The  great  Chesapeake  Bay  is  an- 
other such  region.  There  are  some  18 
States  in  all  that  are  adversely  affect- 
ed by  this  change,  which  we  do  not 
feel  is  made  in  an  open  way. 

The  quality  of  our  streams  and  lakes 
has  improved  significantly  in  the  years 
since  passage  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972,  which 
we  call  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  agencies  spent  $56  mil- 
lion for  sewage  treatment  between 
1972  and  1982.  and  it  shows.  In  my 
State,  the  commissioner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  conservation 
reports  that  pollution  from  municipal 
sewage  in  New  York  has  fallen  by 
nearly  two-fifths  in  a  decade  and  that 
many  lakes,  once  thought  dead  or 
dying,  are  now  thriving. 

The  chief  water  poUution  problems 
of  the  past,  which  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  waterbome  disease,  of  which  I 
spoke  earlier  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
oxygen  depletion,  which  takes  place 
through  the  growth  of  vegetable  orga- 
nisms and  the  decomposition  of 
sewage  and  other  organic  matter,  are 
largely  under  control.  But  the  woric 
has  to  continue. 

This  bUl  would  expand  the  efforts  to 
address  the  additional  pollution  prob- 
lems. In  addition  to  authorizing  fur- 
ther funding  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  for  ongoing  pro- 
grams, the  bill  would  strengthen  exist- 
ing law  in  several  Important  ways.  One 
of  the  most  important  sections  of  S. 
1128,  which  is  what  we  have  before  us. 
would  require  pollution  control  efforts 
beyond  the  presently  mandated  "best 
available  technology."  If  such  extraor- 
dinary efforts  are  necessary  to  meet 
water  quality  standards  and  control 
the  release  of  toxic  effluents  which 
are  a  different  order  of  water  contami- 
nation as  against  the  disease  contami- 
nation of  previous  efforts,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  that.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  not. 

I  would  also  support  a  major  provi- 
sion directing  the  States  to  Implement 
controls  on  non-point-source  poUution 
or  runoff  from  farms,  urban  streets, 
and  other  diffuse  sources. 

Unfortimately.  the  blU  is  at  this 
time  unacceptable  to  many  of  us  be- 
cause the  committee  changed  the  aUo- 
cation  formula  for  sewage  treatment 
construction  grants  in  ways  which  we 
feel  to  be  unwise  and  unfair  and  with 
Uttle  precedent  in  the  procedures  of 


our  committee.  I  am  espedaUy  disap- 
pointed in  that  as  I  value  the  proce- 
dures so.  The  new  formula  would 
reduce  grants  to  18  States,  most  of 
them  the  populous  urban  States  of  the 
East  and  Midwest.  'Every  State  border- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  would  face  at 
least  a  19-percent  reduction  in  fimd- 
ing.  Nineteen  percent  from  the  same 
sums  of  money,  suddenly  and  with  no 
notice,  with  no  real  hearing— we  were 
presented  at  a  committee  hearing  with 
the  findings  of  a  committee  which  has 
long  been  known  for  representation  of 
the  less  populous  States— to  have  this 
happen  aU  of  a  sudden  is  a  disi^tx>int- 
ment.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  this 
Senator  has  been  trying  for  8  years  to 
speak  to  this  body,  with  no  great  suc- 
cess, asking,  why  have  the  water 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Government  come 
to  a  halt? 

Why  is  it  that  since  1970.  there  has 
not  been,  with  smaU  exceptions  in 
1974  and  1976,  a  water  project  biU. 
This  Senator  from  New  York  was  once 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Water 
Resources.  An  Eastern  Senator  has 
rarely  had  that  privUege.  I  believe— an 
Eastern  Democrat.  I  got  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  obvious  needs  of  this 
country  in  the  West  and  the  South 
and  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  for 
water  projects  that  have  come  to  a 
halt.  We  cannot  pass  them  any  longer. 
The  whole  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion came  and  went  without  one.  The 
first  term  of  President  Reagan  came 
and  went  without  one. 

One  of  the  reasons— there  are  about 
three— is  that  many  of  the  best  pros- 
pects for  water  development  projects, 
have  already  been  used,  and  you  begin 
to  reach  marginal  opportunities  as  you 
keep  going  on.  and  those  marginal  op- 
portunities have  produced  reqmnses 
that  are  very  negative  in  the  form  of 
environmental  concern. 

But.  most  importantly,  there  is  no 
sharing.  It  is  aU  hogging,  and  the  hog- 
ging has  become  offensive  and  the 
result  is  a  stalemate.  If  the  West  dries 
up,  and  if  the  South  sinks,  and  if  the 
Mississippi  changes  its  course,  and  the 
Tenn-Tom  does  not  turn  out  to  have 
worked,  there  is  not  going  to  be  as 
much  concern  elsewhere  as  there 
ought  to  be,  thanks  to  evrats  like  this. 
The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  18 
States  in  the  West  has  its  acre-foot  of 
water  selling  for  one-tenth  what  the 
market  would  bring.  Between  1956  and 
1980,  1.2  percent  of  water  resources 
expenditures  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Bxireau  of  Reclamation,  Tennes- 
see VaUey  Authority,  and  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  went  to  my 
State.  The  only  area  in  which  there 
was  a  relatively  larger  aUocation  was 
in  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  construction  grants  for  a 
uniquely  urban  form  of  activity— to 
wit,  a  new  mimiclpal  sewer  system  and 
sewage  treatment  plant.  It  Is  not  a 
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very  elegant  subject  and  It  changed 
the  health  of  the  industrial  world 
when  we  first  understood  it 

And  so  now  we  come  to  this  present 
Impasse.  I  Just  wish  to  say.  if  you  want 
to  amtinue.  so  be  it.  This  is  not  the 
end  of  the  argument  This  is  Just  argu- 
ment for  stalemate  protracted,  and  it 
will  amtinue. 

There  are  others  on  the  floor  who 
would  like  to  speak,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  them  from  doing  so.  I  will 
have  more  later. 

Mr.  CHAFEB.  Mr.  President  what  is 
the  parliamentary  situation  now? 

The  PRESIDIWO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasibi).  The  pending  question  is  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  1188. 

Mr.  LEVIW  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frMa  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President  I  should 
like  to  make  a  fairly  brief  statement 
and  then  ask  my  frtoids  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Maine  if  they  could  give  me 
some  information.  I  am  honestly  seek- 
ing inf  ormaton  on  this  bllL  I  have  read 
the  report  and  I  have  read  the  formu- 
las. I  have  studied  them,  and  I  am 
troubled.  I  am  troubled  by  some  as- 
pects of  the  change  in  the  formula 
where  many  of  our  States  are  benefit- 
ing arbitrarily  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

Now.  I  hajHten  to  know  the  Senator 
tram  Rhode  Island  and  the  Senator 
tnm  Maine  very  well,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  two  Senators  that  I  hold  in 
higher  esteem  than  these  two.  I  con- 
sider both  literally  to  be  my  friends  as 
well  as  my  coUeagues.  I  know  they 
have  two  instincts,  as  we  all  do  in  this 
body,  or  at  least  I  think  all  of  us  do. 
and  one  Instinct  Is  to  represent  our 
States  to  the  best  extent  we  can.  and, 
two,  an  instinct  for  fairness.  Some- 
times they  clash  and  we  try  to  meld 
them  the  best  we  can.  But  when  I  look 
at  this  biU  It  Just  simply  does  not  meet 
the  test  of  fairness  as  I  can  determine 
it 

I  want  to  ask  my  friends  some  ques- 
tions because  I  believe  they  are  in- 
stinctively, inherently,  fair  people  who 
want  to  do  the  right  thing.  They  also 
want  to  represent  their  States,  and  I 
understand  that  But  I  also,  again, 
genuinely  believe  they  want  to  do  the 
right  thing. 

I  look  at  this  bUl.  and  basically  what 
we  start  with  is  the  f  oUowing:  We  have 
the  EPA  determining  each  State's 
share  of  a  national  need.  It  is  a  given. 
The  EPA  tells  us  what  the  need  is  for 
each  State,  and  they  ascertain  that 
need  according  to  some  objective  crite- 
ria. I  do  not  think  anybody  here  is  dis- 
agreeing with  the  EPA  criteria  or  the 
committee's  determination,  because 
they  accept  that.  The  committee,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  described  the  survey  of 
the  EPA  on  page  57  of  the  report. 
Theysajr: 
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Thi4  aunrey.  conducted  by  the  Envlron- 
mentid  Protection  Agency  with  the  coopera- 
tion o|  the  States,  is  the  most  current  com- 
plete, imd  accurate  determination  available 
of  the  need  for  pubUcOy-owned  treatment 
woriu  which  can  be  saristed  under  titles  n 
■nd  Vl  of  the  act 

So  the  committee  majority  has  put 
its  imprimatur  on  the  EPA  survey  as 
far  as  I  can  tell  from  this  report,  and  I 
accept  that  survey.  Although  I  might 
have  had  differences.  I  accept  that 
survey  as  the  basis  of  discussion. 

Each  State  is  assigned  a  share  by  the 
EPA.  It  is  as  objective  an  assessment 
as  I  think  we  can  have.  I  do  not  have  a 
better  one.  The  committee  does  not 
have  a  better  one.  And  so  we  all  are 
given  an  EPA  appraisaL  Each  State  is 
given  |i  share. 

Let  |me  give  a  couple  of  examples. 
Idahoi  Idaho  is  given  a  share  of  the 
national  need  of  0.004.  Massachusetts 
is  givtn  a  share  of  0.04.  10  times  the 
need  of  Idaho. 

To  the  best  I  can  determine  it.  ac- 
cording to  this  objective  assessment. 
Massachusetts  has  0.05—10  times  the 
need,  probably  more  than  10  times  the 
population.  I  do  not  have  the  popula- 
tion ffcures.  But  that  is  not  the  issue. 
The  ittue  is  that  EPA  has  said  Massa- 
chusetts has  0.04  percent  of  the  na- 
tional heed,  and  Idaho  has  0.004  of  the 
natioml  need,  or  one-tenth  the  need 
of  Massachusetts.  I  do  not  think  the 
committee  is  disagreeing  with  that 
fact.  Ijam  not  That  is  the  basis  of  the 
dlscumon. 

So  hbw  much  money,  then,  does  the 
committee  recommend  be  provided 
under  this  formula  to  Idaho  and  Bfas- 
sachuaetts?  It  provides  $17  million  to 
Idaho  and  $85  million  to  Massachu- 
setts. Massachusetts  gets  five  times 
the  money,  although,  by  our  objective 
criteria,  it  has  10  times  the  need. 

Another  example— Maine  and  Flori- 
da: Maine,  according  to  the  EPA.  has 
0.005  bhare  of  the  overall  national 
need.  Florida  has  0.05—10  times  the 
need  of  Maine.  The  State  share  of  Flori- 
da is  exactly— or  as  close  as  I  can  come  to 
gettini  one  that  fits— 10  times  the 
need  of  Maine.  It  seems  to  me  that,  by 
a  test  iof  fairness,  they  should  get  10 
times  the  money  If  the  EPA  has  deter- 
mined that  their  share  and  their  need 
is  10  tl|nes. 

The  (committee  has  done  something 
here  f  •r  small  States,  something  more 
than  has  ever  t>een  done,  so  far  as  I 
can  determine.  They  have  decided 
that  they  will  take  the  smallest  States 
and  give  them  a  larger  share  than 
they  «re  entitled  to  imder  the  EPA 
formula,  and  then  create  another  tier 
of  the  next  smallest  group  of  States 
and  give  them  more  than  they  are  en- 
titled to  under  the  EPA  formula,  and 
the  re^t  of  us  basically  are  paying  for 
it,  with  some  wrinkles  which  I  will  get 
into  in  a  few  moments. 

Again  I  emphasize:  This  is  not  a 
questidn  of  what  is  the  share  that 
each  e  bate  has.  The  EPA  has  given  us 
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that  It  ii  given  for  the  committee, 
which  put  I  its  imprimatur  on  it.  and  I 
do  not  dlsiute  it  I  accept  those  shares 
for  the  pufpose  of  this  discussion.  But 
then  the  committee  says: 

We  are  gcinc  to  create  a  tier  3,  13  States 
having  lea  Vain  half  of  1  percent  of  the  na- 
Uonal  need,;and  we  are  going  to  give  those 
States  aboui  two  times  what  they  are  enU- 
tled  to  according  to  that  national-need  for- 
mula. 

When  ydu  add  up  their  EPA  shares, 
they  come  put  to  3.7  percent  of  the  na- 
tional nee<l.  but  the  conunlttee  allo- 
cates 8.5  bercent  of  the  money  to 
them.  Thai  is  twice  what  their  shares 
are.  Thirteen  States  do  awfully  weU. 
They  do  very  well  under  current  law, 
as  well.      { 

There  is  a  flaw  in  current  law.  and  I 
understanq  that  You  are  guaranteed 
at  least  on^half  of  1  percent  and  the 
conunlttee]  has  changed  that  Instead 
of  doing  ii  that  way.  the  committee 
has  said:    | 

We  are  gclng  to  give  these  13  States  8.6 
percent  of  the  money,  although  they  only 
have  3.7  percent  of  the  certified  EPA  need. 
Their  EPA^eertifled  »11ofated  share  li  3.7 
percent,  but  we  are  going  to  give  them  8.5 
percent 

Under  tlie  present  bill,  by  the  way. 
they  get  6£  percent  That  goes  up  to 
8.5  percent! 

Then  the  committee  does  something 
else.  They  create  another  tier,  the 
next  smalltet  States.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  this  in  present  law. 
They  take  the  next  seven  States, 
which  havQ  between  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent and  1  percent  of  the  national 
need,  and  guarantee  them  more  than 
their  shared  according  to  the  EPA  allo- 
cation. Thdse  seven  States  represent 
6.1  percent  of  the  national  need.  The 
committee  gives  them  9  percent  of  the 
money— ab«ut  50  percent  more  than 
they  seemligly  would  be  entlUed  to. 

I  know  there  are  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  you  have  to  have  enough 
money  In  al  State  so  that  it  can  run  a 
program.  Sut  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
thing in  the  Record  or  anything  in  the 
committee  report,  with  any  testimony 
relative  to  that.  I  accept  that,  by  the 
way.  I  have  no  problem  with  m^ung 
sure  that  a  State  gets  enough  so  that 
it  can  nm  «  project  feasibly.  But  we 
are  giving  additional  amounts  of 
money  to  different  States.  We  are  rais- 
ing the  aiiount  of  money  from  the 
current  level  for  the  13  smallest 
States. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  find  in  the 
RicoRS  which  would  Justify  these  par- 
ticular amftimts  of  money  for  these 
States.  Th^re  is  no  testimony  that 
says  Mainelhas  to  have  a  minimum  of 
this  amount  of  money  so  that  it  can 
run  a  project.  It  is  done  in  an  arbitrary 
way.  I 

Twenty  States  benefit  from  those 
two  partloUar  tiers,  and  essentially 
the  rest  of  us  pay  for  it  There  are 
some  excepitlons  to  that,  because  the 
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committee  has  grandfathered  11 
States  to  make  tvae  we  all  get  80  per- 
cent of  the  current  law.  So  there  is  a 
little  benefit  in  there  for  11  States. 

The  committee  has  done  something 
else  for  five  States.  It  has  made  sure 
that  they  get  1.25  percent  of  their 
total  share,  so  that  they  do  not  get 
less  than  any  of  the  States  in  tier  2. 

However,  the  point  is  that  we  are  de- 
viating from  the  EPA  allocated  share. 
We  are  deviating  from  it  more  so  than 
under  ciurent  law.  We  are  adding  an- 
other tier  of  small  States,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  paying  for  it.  The  small 
States  are  not  the  weakest  States. 
They  are  not  the  poorest  States. 

I  would  not  have  any  problem.  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  if 
part  of  this  formula  was  to  help  the 
poorest  among  us.  to  help  the  ones 
with  the  smallest  per  capita  income. 
That  has  aU  been  worked  into  this 
EPA  share.  It  has  all  been  figured  out 
what  the  needs  are  of  these  communi- 
ties. If  the  committee  wants  to  add  on 
that  a  per  capita  income  one,  let  the 
cards  fall  where  they  may.  We  can 
debate  that  But  that  is  not  the  issue 
here. 

We  have  an  extraordinary  situation, 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  because  here  we 
have  an  allocated  share  by  the  agency 
in  charge  of  administering  this  pro- 
gram, and  the  committee  has  said— 
and  I  am  again  going  to  quote  the 
committee— that  the  survey  is  the 
most  current,  complete,  and  accurate 
determination  available  of  the  needs. 

If  we  are  going  to  deviate  from  that 
survey,  we  should  have  some  demon- 
strable, legitimate  reason  for  doing  so. 
If  it  is  shown  here,  or  if  there  is  testi- 
mony in  a  hearing  record  before  the 
committee,  that  a  certain  number  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  required  in 
order  for  a  project  to  be  funded  in  a 
State  and  if  we  give  it  less,  only  one- 
tenth  of  a  project  will  be  funded— that 
reason  is  pretty  compelling.  But  that 
is  not  what  happened. 

What  happened  is  that  the  8.5  per- 
cent of  this  pie  was  allocated  to  these 
13  States,  and  then  that  was  divided  in 
a  very  complicated  way,  by  mathemat- 
ical formulas,  among  those  13  States. 
The  same  with  the  seven  States.  Nine 
percent  of  the  pie  was  given  to  States 
with  6.1  percent  of  the  need,  and  then 
the  9  percent  was  aUocated  among 
those  States  by  an  extremely  compli- 
cated formula,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  without  testimony  as  to 
what  It  would  take  to  have  a  minimum 
project  in  Maine  or  Idaho. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  for  a  continu- 
ation of  current  law.  Others  will  do 
that.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  we 
have  a  fairness  indicator.  We  are 
changing  current  law.  Current  law  ex- 
pires, and  we  are  changing  it  Current 
law  is  going  to  run  out,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
We  are  adopting  a  new  law,  and  what  I 
am  pleading  with  my  friends  for— and 


I  am  going  to  ask  the  specific  ques- 
tion—is  fairness. 

Maybe  the  smaller  States  in  the 
Senate  have  the  votes,  and  I  presume 
they  do.  But  I  know  you  well  i^miyh 
to  believe  that  you  want  to  be  fair  and 
that  you  feel  you  are  behag  fair,  and 
that  is  what  I  am  pleading  for. 

And  I  am  pleading  with  this  body 
that  before  we  deviate  from  a  standard 
norm,  which  is  given  to  us  and  which 
we  accept  as  being  accurate,  complete, 
and  current  we  have  a  Justlfiattion 
for  it 

My  question  Is  this,  and  I  would  be 
hm>py  to  address  this  to  my  friends 
from  Rhode  Island.  Vermont  or 
Maine,  how  do  we  Justify  giving  the 
smallest  13  Statea,  with  3.7  perooit  of 
the  agreed-upon  need,  8.5  percent  of 
the  money?  That  is  the  first  question. 

I  have  a  few  other  questions. 

Bfr.  CHAFEE.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  think  it  is  not  possible  to  Just  look 
at  this  from  13  States.  I  think  you 
have  to  look  at  where  we  were  and 
what  we  are  attempting  to  achieve 
overalL 

As  the  Senator  recalls,  in  1981  the 
eligibility  items  for  the  Clean  Water 
Act  for  the  waste  treatment  grants 
were  changed.  No  longer,  for  example, 
were  combined  sewer  overflows  includ- 
ed in  the  eligible  categories.  Nor  were 
Intercepts,  nor  were  collectors,  for  ex- 
ample. So.  therefore,  a  survey  indicate 
was  based  on  different  factors  than 
the  old  survey  was  based  upon  and  it 
excluded  those  items  which  were 
changed  in  the  1981  law. 

Now,  in  this  survey,  as  we  would 
expect,  those  States  In  the  Southwest 
where  you  have  the  increased  popula- 
tion, the  growing  population,  are  Ari- 
zona and  Texas,  for  example. 

Their  needs  dramatically  huaeased, 
and  so  when  those  needs  increased  and 
you  look  at  an  overall  pot  of  money 
which  has  remained  constant  you  are 
going  to  have  some  dramatic  changes. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  smaller  Statea  go 
in  a  whole  host  of  formulaa  that  we 
have  adopted  in  this  CongrMi  we  have 
had  a  haU-a-percent  set-aside  for  each 
smaller  State. 

You  can  argue  about  this,  but  none- 
theless we  have  had  it  even  though 
the  needs  of  a  particular  State  might 
be  less  than  a  half -percent  Just  as  we 
have  had  set-asldes  of  x  percentage  for 
Guam  and  American  Samoa,  and 
whatever  it  is. 

So  once  we  got  into  this,  we  found 
that  if  you  Just  aUocated  the  money 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need  there  would 
be  some  dramatic  swings. 

For  example.  New  York  would  have 
gone  down  way  more  than  It  went 
down. 

Then  we  had  an  80  percent  hold 
harmless  in  here  for  the  larger  States. 
That  changes  the  amount  that  is  eligi- 
ble for  others. 


For  example,  if  Texas  were  Just 
given  strictly  what  It  was  entitled  to 
under  the  formula,  Texas  would  have 
gone  up  considerably  more  than  it  did. 
But  when  you  put  in  a  hold  harmleas— 
maybe  you  should  not  have  a  hold 
harmless,  but  we  felt  that  for  a  State 
to  drop  predpltoualy  fmn  where  It 
was.  namely.  100  percent  down  to  70 
percent  or  60  percent  would  be  trau- 
matic for  that  State.  They  have  cer- 
tain planning  they  have  embarked  on. 

When  we  went  into  this  program  In 
1981  we  set  forth  with  the  admlnistra- 
tion's  support  that  there  would  be  $3.4 
billion  for  x  number  of  years  out  In 
the  future  and  that  would  be  the 
funding  for  the  program.  So  these 
States  had  made  certain  plana.  You 
can  argue  with  whether  the  hold 
harmless  should  be  there  or  not  but 
we  felt  it  was. 

We  wanted  to  take  care  of  New 
York.  New  York  would  have  gone 
down,  as  I  said,  more  prec^iftoualy. 

The  Southwest  growth  States  were 
represented  ably,  and  they  taidicated 
sure,  they  would  like  more,  and  they 
went  up  some. 

But  to  take  than  to  their  fullest 
extent  there  Just  would  not  have  been 
the  money  available. 

Now  you  get  to  the  smaller  States. 
You  say  they  are  only  entitled  to  2.6 
percent  and  they  got  8.5  peromt 

Mr.  LEVIN.  3.7. 

Mr.  CHAnz.  Pardon? 

Mr.  LEVm.  3.7. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  3.7. 

That  is  excluding  the  1.5  percent 
that  we  have  traditionally  given  them 
and  indeed  we  did  go  up  some  from 
that. 

That  was  based  on  a  whole  variety  of 
criteria,  one  of  which  is  the  neceaslty 
to  have  the  legislation  passed,  to  be 
frank,  and  the  amount  of  money  in- 
volved was  very,  very  small 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  get  up 
on  this  floor  and  say  they  are  not  enU- 
tied  to  the  half  of  a  percent 

Some  a  little  bit  above  that  was  allo- 
cated. But  ia  dollars  I  do  not  ttUnk  it 
Is  significant  in  the  overall  picture  of 
$2.4  billion. 

I  know  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  had 
some  thoui^ts  on  this,  and  we  would 
be  tfad  to  pursue  it  further  when  the 
times  comes. 

Mr.  MTTCHEUj.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  raised  what  I  believe  are 
relevant  questions.  But  we  have  to  rec- 
ognise at  the  outset  that  there  is  no 
simple  objective  m^nn^  by  which  to 
measure  fairness.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  repeatedly  throughout  his 
ranarts  and  his  question.  Fairness 
like  beauty  is  often  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder. 

For  example,  this  program  has  been 
in  operation  for  13  years  and  during 
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Chat  time  the  Oreat  Lakes  hydraulic 
region  which  includes  parts  of  seven 
States  and  the  entire  State  of  Michi- 
gan has  received  more  money  on  a  per 
capita  basis  than  has  any  other  part  of 
the  country— $351  for  each  person 
living  in  that  region.  By  contrast,  a 
part  of  Texas  has  received  an  average 
of  $99  per  person  living  in  that  region. 

Many  people  could  have  looked  at 
that  at  any  point  during  the  past  13 
years  and  said  that  is  not  fair,  that 
one  standard  by  which  we  ought  to 
measure  the  effect  of  this  program  is 
what  does  it  do  on  a  per  capita  basis, 
which  is  as  we  all  know  one  of  the 
most  common  means  for  devising  allo- 
cation formulas. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  imder- 
standably  did  not  at  any  time  during 
that  period  protest  the  operation  of 
the  formula  as  being  unfair.  Nor  did 
anyone  else  even  though  it  produced 
widely  divergent  results  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  the 
needs  survey  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  as  a  method  of  allo- 
cation or  as  an  allocation.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  EPA  in  this  report  has 
not  and  has  never  proposed  a  method 
of  allocating  funds.  What  it  has  done 
at  the  direction  of  Congress  has  been 
to  conduct  an  assessment,  a  survey  of 
what  needs  exist  in  the  country  for 
publicly  owned  waste  water  treatment 
facilities  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  act 

What  qualifies  as  eligible  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  survey  has  changed  from 
time  to  time. 

Generally,  the  law  has  become  more 
restrictive,  as  we  have  seen,  as  Con- 
gress has  seen  that  the  scope  of  the 
program,  the  scope  of  the  problem  was 
so  broad  that  we  were  unable  to  in- 
clude all  of  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  needs  in  each  survey,  and 
this  survey  that  we  are  now  referring 
to,  the  1984  needs  survey  report  to 
Congress,  reflects  a  significant  differ- 
ence from  the  prior  surveys  not  only 
with  respect  to  where  growth  has  oc- 
ciured  and,  therefore,  needs  might  be 
anticipated  to  increase,  using  a  con- 
stant standard,  but  in  significant  part 
because  the  method,  the  criteria  for 
determining  what  is  eligible  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  need  has  changed  so  the 
standard  is  different. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
indicated,  some  types  of  projects  that 
were  considered  eligible  to  be  included 
in  the  previous  needs  survey  were  not 
Included  in  this  because  we  deter- 
mined we  could  not  possibly  do  that 
and  we  wanted  to  target  our  resources 
in  the  places  most  vpropriate. 

That  meant  that  the  statement  of 
needs  differs  from  previous  statements 
of  needs  in  those  two  important  re- 
spects and  if  we  were  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  follow  that  statement  in  the 
allocation  of  formula  in  prescribing 
the    formula    for   the    allocation    of 


funds.  I  we  would  have  rather  sharp 
swings  in  several  of  the  State  pro- 
grams, including  dramatic  reductions 
in  sonie  and  significant  increases  in 
others., 

Now,  remember,  if  the  Senator  will, 
that  this  is  a  program  that  has  been 
going  <ta  for  13  years  that  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  terminate  and  that 
the  cotnmittee  proposes  to  continue 
for  a  limited  period  and  then  to  con- 
vert into  a  State  Revolving  Loan  Fund 
Prograin.  So  we  are  talking  about 
wlndin$  up  a  program  over  a  period  of 
some  Sior  6  years.  And  the  question  Is. 
partici$arly  when  faced  with  an  im- 
portant deadline  of  compliance  in  the 
summer  of  1988.  how  you  enable 
States  to  do  that  in  a  rational  manner. 

From  the  standjMint  of  pure  logic,  it 
is  indi4}utable  that  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  saying  if  you  Just  take  the 
statement  of  need  and  allocate  funds 
on  that  basis,  that  is  the  fairest  way  to 
do  it.  ^me  would  say,  "Well,  wait  a 
minute^  We  have  not  been  doing  that 
for  13  ^ears.  As  a  result,  Michigan  has 
got  $2^  billion  under  the  program,  a 
lot  more  per  capita  than  other  people 
have."  IWhy  now  do  we  seek  to  adhere 
to  a  pt^  standard? 

We  iave  to  work  in  other  factors, 
the  f outmost  of  which  is  to  modify  the 
variations  in  the  program  to  permit 
States !  to  continue  with  viable  pro- 
grams. That  is  the  principal  objective 
of  both  the  hold  harmless  and  the  tier 
system  to  which  the  Senator  referred. 

Now.  it  is  without  any  question  an 
imperfect  result,  far  less  imperfect  in 
my  Judgment  than  the  alternative 
which  will  be  proposed  here  which  has 
a  much  more  specific  and  narrow  ob- 
jective, but  nonetheless  it  is  imperfect. 
But  it  had  as  its  objective,  and  in  my 
Judgmtnt  achieves  it,  at  least  in  rough 
form.  t|o  moderate  the  radical  changes 
in  the!  size  of  the  program  in  each 
State  that  would  result  from  following 
the  pure  needs  survey  and  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  that  allows  the  smaller  States 
to  continue  with  the  viable  program 
partlollarly  as  they  face  the  deadline 
of  JulsT 31. 1988. 

And.'  so,  first,  we  adopted  a  hold 
harmlass  that  says  that  no  State  will 
get  lett  than  80  percent  of  the  amoimt 
that  it  previoudy  had.  notwithstand- 
ing anr  other  provision.  The  alterna- 
tive formula,  which  is  to  be  proposed, 
provided  a  90-percent  hold  harmless 
for  some  States  and  no  hold  htumless 
for  other  States.  If  we  want  to  talk 
about  fairness— and  that  is  relative, 
too;  wt  are  not  talking  about  the  com- 
mittee; formula  in  the  abstract,  we  are 
talking  about  what  the  alternatives 
are— \^at  could  be  less  fair  than  that, 
to  say  j  instead  of  everybody  getting  an 
80-peitent  hold  harmless,  some  States 
get  a  90-percent  hold  harmless  and 
other  States  get  none  whatsoever? 

The  second  mechanism  was  the  tier 
system,  which  did  in  fact  carry 
throui  h  the  provision  that  has  been  a 
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part  of  thit  law  from  the  beginning 
that  recognized  that  for  a  smaller 
State  to  hfive  a  viable  program  it 
needs  a  minimum  amount  of  money  in 
view  of  the  jlarge  size  of  some  of  these 
projects.  That  was  formerly  expressed 
in  the  floof  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  each  si^iall  State.  It  is  now  ex- 
pressed in  tihe  tier  mechanism,  which 
the  Senat<a-  rightly  suggests  gives 
them  more  than  they  would  receive  if 
we  followed  the  strict  needs  bases.  And 
the  level  that  was  adopted.  8.5  percent 
for  the  first  category,  the  first  tier  cat- 
egory of  sevferal  smaller  States  is  inevi- 
tably an  arbitrary  number,  but  one 
which  reflected  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment that  ttiat  is  the  level  best  calcu- 
lated to  acftleve  the  objective  of  per- 
mitting thoM  States  to  continue  with 
a  viable  program,  to  enable  them  to 
complete  tie  programs  as  necessary 
prior  to  theldeadline. 

I  do  not  sbggest  to  the  Senator  that 
that  is  irrefutable  logic,  that  it  is 
piuvly  an  opjective  standard  that  one 
has  to  agree  or  disagree  with.  Tou 
could  say.  Why  not  7.5  percent?  Why 
not  9.5  percent?  But  every  day  in  this 
body  we  niake  such  Judgments  and 
they  are  relative  Judgments.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  question  the  force  and 
persuasiveness  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment, but  qvenrthing  we  do  here  rep- 
resents that 

The  f  ormiila  that  is  going  to  be  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative,  which  I 
assume  thei  Senator  supports,  makes 
similar  Judgments,  reflecting  the  dif- 
ferent inteitets  of  the  Members  offer- 
ing it  but  gimllar  in  the  respect  that 
they  requir^  some  method  of  making  a 
final  determination. 


So  we  deflded  that,  for  the  reasons 
suggested,  ^e  allocation  formula  that 
the  committee  adopted  best  represents 
the  needs  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
country.  Fair?  That  is  up  to  each  Indi- 
vidual Senator  to  make  a  Judgment  on. 
Just  as  one  could  look,  as  I  pointed 
out,  at  the  previous  13  years  and  say 
that  was  not  fair. 

We  thought  it  was.  We  provided  it. 
It  providedj  very  large  sums  of  money 
to  some  paftA  of  the  country  and  not 
to  others.  My  statement  was  one  that 
benefited  from  it.  But  it  was  an  ex- 
pression of  what  we  felt  the  best  way 
to  meet  thdse  needs  was  in  a  difficult, 
complex  ar^ 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  relative 
to  the  past,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Maine— I  am  going  to  be  brief  because 
there  are  others  on  the  floor  who 
want  to  8|>eak  as  well— I  presume 
when  these  formulas  were  adopted 
that  this  Senate  felt  they  were  fair 
and  this  Congress  felt  they  were  fair 
and  the  coiunittee  felt  they  were  fair. 
I  am  not  going  to  go  back  now.  unless 
we  want  to  spend  literally  weeks  doing 
this,  and  c  ebate  whether  or  not  the 
current  for  nula,  when  it  was  adopted, 
was  percelred  as  being  fair.  It  was 
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based  on  an  assessment  of  need.  It  is 
the  only  lodestar  we  have.  There  is 
not  any  other  way  to  know  what  is 
fair,  except  to  look  at  the  EPA  deter- 
mination of  what  the  needs  are  in 
each  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
what  we  give  the  EPA  the  task  to  do. 
Why  in  Heaven's  name  are  we  asking 
the  EPA  to  assess  the  needs  of  the 
States  unless  we  view  this  as  objective 
and  fair? 

Again,  the  committee  seems  to  have 
accepted  this.  There  is  nothing  else 
that  the  committee  is  proposing  to  us 
as  to  what  the  needs  are  except  the 
stirvey  which  the  committee  says  is 
the  most  current,  complete,  and  accu- 
rate determination  available  of  the 
needs.  That  is  what  we  start  with. 

Now.  my  friend  from  Maine  says  we 
want  to  avoid  wide  swings.  Fine.  Pro- 
vide for  wide  swings.  But  why  is  Texas 
getting  less  than  it  should  get  imder 
this  formula?  They  are  a  lot  better 
than  they  are  under  current  law.  and  I 
understand  that.  But  why  does  Texas 
get  less  than  its  need  or  its  proportion 
of  the  need?  Why  does  it  get  80  per- 
cent or  90  percent  of  the  need  and 
some  States  get  200  percent  of  what 
the  need  is  assessed  by  the  EPA? 

That  is  what  is  happening.  I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  exactly  the  predica- 
ment that  we  are  all  in.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  what  other  programs  pro- 
vide States  and  water  bills  and  so 
forth  because  I  do  not  think  that  is 
relevant.  What  is  relevant  is  if  we  are 
going  to  deviate  from  a  formula  we 
ought  to  have  a  Justification  for  it  I 
have  heard  none  except  that  you  have 
got  to  exercise  some  Judgment. 

We  wUl  give  the  smallest  13  States 
8.5  this  year  instead  of  6.5.  Why?  It  is 
the  best  Judgment  of  the  committee. 
Based  on  what?  And  who  is  pairing  for 
it?  We  are  paying  for  it 

And  then  there  is  another  tier  of 
States  you  are  adding.  Wl^r?  The  next 
seven  smallest  States.  They  total  6.1 
percent  of  need.  They  are  getting  9 
percent  That  has  never  happened 
before. 

My  friend  from  Rhode  Island  has 
talked  about  a  traditional  M  of  1  per- 
cent And  that  has  been  traditional, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  are  providing 
now.  You  are  providing  for  that  to  the 
smallest  13  States  and  then  you  are 
adding  another  tier  that  are  above  Vg 
of  1  percent  of  the  national  need.  The 
second  tier  was  between  M  of  1  percent 
and  1  percent.  That  is  another  group 
of  States.  I  guess  we  call  them  the 
second  smallest  group  of  States.  Who 
is  paying  for  that  arbitrary  9  percent 
when  they  should  be  getting  6.1.  ac- 
cording to  the  EPA  assessment,  which 
we  have  asked  them  to  do  and  which 
we  say  Is  the  most  current  and  most 
accurate  assessment  of  need?  Who  is 
paying  for  it?  The  rest  of  us. 

The  rest  of  us  are  paying  for  it  It  is 
new.  It  is  new  in  this  bill.  This  is  not 
the  traditional  half  of  1  percent  in  tier 


2.  It  is  a  new  group  of  seven  States. 
My  friend  frmn  Rhode  Island  as  iisual 
is  extremely  candid.  He  sajTs,  "Well, 
you  need  it  to  get  the  votes.  We  had  to 
get  a  bill  passed."  I  appreciate  his 
candor.  I  have  always  appreciated  his 
candor,  his  friendship,  his  integrity, 
and  I  always  wilL  But  when  you  look 
at  this  formula  from  the  perspective 
of  those  of  us  that  are  on  the  losing 
end  of  it  we  have  to  say  why  new  for- 
mulas now? 

I  am  going  to  close  my  comments  at 
this  point  by  simply  saying  that  if 
there  is  any  record,  any  hearing  record 
which  says  that  these  20  States  that 
benefit  from  tier  2  and  3  need  specific 
amounts  to  keep  current  projects 
going  or  close  them.  hey.  you  have  my 
support.  I  have  been  at  the  other  end. 
I  have  been  at  local  government  I 
know  what  the  Federal  Oovemment 
can  do.  and  that  they  do  not  Imow 
what  they  are  doing  to  local  govern- 
ment I  know  how  arbitrary  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  can  be  when  it  closes 
projects  down  in  the  middle,  and  does 
not  f imd  enough  to  finish  the  project. 
I  am  all  for  doing  the  sensible  thing.  It 
happens  all  the  time.  They  did  not 
give  us  the  data.  It  takes  X  nimiber  of 
million  in  Idaho  to  finish  a  project, 
and  it  takes  X  niunber  of  million  in 
Maine  to  finish  a  project.  Give  us  a 
hearing  record  and  let  us  do  the  sensi- 
ble thing.  That  may  very  well  provide 
deviation  from  the  EPA  standard.  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  vote  for  it  be- 
cause again  I  have  been  at  the  other 
end  of  this,  too,  when  the  Federal 
Government  has  acted  arbitrarily.  I  do 
not  want  to  act  arbitrarily.  I  am  afraid 
we  have  a  new  formula  for  tier  3  now 
getting  8.5  percent  of  the  money  in- 
stead of  6.5  percent  of  the  money,  al- 
though they  only  have  3.7  percent  of 
the  need.  Now  we  add  another  tier, 
tier  2.  Several  States  that  have  never 
gotten  special  treatment  are  now  get- 
ting special  treatment.  There  is  no 
logic  offered  for  that  When  the  rest 
of  us  have  to  pay  for  it,  I  have  to  say, 
"Hey,  let's  be  fair,  now." 

I  cannot  go  back  to  the  1981  bill  and 
1977  bill  and  the  1979  bllL  I  was  not 
here  for  most  of  them.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  really  want  to  go  back  to 
those  debates.  I  think  all  of  us  at  the 
time  felt  it  was  fair.  I  think  aU  of  us 
ought  to  feel  now  that  this  is  fair. 
Many  of  us  do  not. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  make  a  brief 
comment  Then  I  wlU  be  fiiaA  to  yield 
the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that 
the  aUocation  formula  has  never 
merely  reflected  the  needs  survey. 
There  have  always  been  adjiistments 
to  achieve  various  objectives,  the  i»ln- 
cipal  one  being  the  one  I  described 


earlier.  They  were  fairly  compllcatedL 
They  were  the  result  of  committee 
Senate  action,  committee  House 
action,  and  conferences.  The  second 
point  is  the  Senator  says  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  tier  1  States  going  from 
one  level  to  another?  And  he  says  that 
it  is  not  fair  that  the  other  States  pay 
for  it.  Just  prior  to  that  however,  the 
Senator  said  he  favors  hold  harmless. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
No.  I  did  not  I  said  if  the  cranmlttee 
wants  to  consider  a  hold  harmless  pro- 
vision, that  is  the  committee's  Judg- 
ment to  do  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Does  the  Senator 
favor  or  otvoae  hold  harmless? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  you  can  make  a 
reasonable  argument  for  a  hold  harm- 
less provision.  You  can  also  make  a 
reasonable  argument  against  it  But 
you  cannot  make  a  reasonable  argu- 
ment for— it  seems  to  me.  in  answer  to 
your  question— adding  a  new  tier  of 
States  to  benefit  arUtruHy  that  have 
not  done  so  before,  and  adding  more 
benefits  to  the  tier  that  has  existed 
before  the  so-called  tier  3  States.  I 
cannot  see  any  Justification.  I  can  see 
arguments  pro  and  con  on  the  hold 
harmless. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  this 
new  formula  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  staff  and  by  some  of  my 
colleagues.  As  I  began  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  staff  as  to  how  and  why 
this  formula  is  Justified— and  there  are 
those  who  are  far  more  knowledgeable 
in  the  calculation  and  presentation  of 
this  formula— it  became  aKMuvnt  that 
at  least  to  the  eyes  of  this  beholder 
that  fairness  would  have  appeared  to 
escape  as  the  essential  ingredient  in 
determining  what  the  formula  should 
be. 

That  need  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual States  as  the  prevalent  test  be- 
comes merely  an  objective  to  get 
around  and  to  deal  with,  and  I  must 
suggest  that  the  committee  has  done 
so.  and  in  a  maimer  that  will  most 
likely  guarantee  the  passage  of  the 
committee  bilL  So  as  I  indicated  to 
you,  I  have  mixed  thoiights.  What 
does  someone  who  is  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  constituents,  and  yes,  the 
body  as  a  whole— this  entire  country- 
do  when  he  or  she  feels  that  there  is  a 
situation  that  should  be  addressed? 
Especially  when  one  sees  as  a  practical 
matter  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
success  in  arguing  fairness  or  need.  As 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  has  sug- 
gested, let  us  take  a  look  at  this  for- 
mula and  what  it  would  do,  the  impact 
it  will  have.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  we  are  moving  ever  faster  into  a 
period  of  time  in  our  history  when  it 
really  becomes.  "Let  us  line  up  the 
votes  on  one  side  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
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jeetlve.  If  we  have  to  chanse  the  for- 
mula to  get  two.  three,  four,  of  five  ad- 
ditional States  into  the  basket  to  gain 
their  support"  I  do  not  know.  I  think 
probably  it  is  kind  of  an  easy  thing  for 
each  and  for  any  one  of  us.  including 
this  Senator,  who  wants  to  aooompUsh 
a  good  purpose  for  his  or  her  constitu- 
ents, and  consequently  can  Justify  one- 
self, particularly  If  one  has  the  ability 
and  the  power  with  which  we  can 
change  a  formula  that  will  result  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  ones  particular 
constituents  in  a  particular  State,  or 
two  States,  for  that  matter. 

So  that  Is  my  dflemma.  I  can  count 
votes.  I  understand  a  little  better 
today  than  I  did  4-plus  years  ago  when 
I  entered  this  body  the  leadership 
committee,  what  is  attendant,  and  the 
power  with  rtspeet  to  that.  I  appreci- 
ate it.  I  do  not  say  it  to  degrade  the 
Senator.  I  know  unless  we  have  the 
good  offices  of  those  who  have  helped 
or  shaped  or  who  brought  this  impor- 
tant bill  before  this  body  for  consider- 
ation and  seek  to  move  it  forward,  and 
unless  they  undertake  a  review  even  at 
this  11th  and  a  half  hour,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  the  outcome 
would  be  changed.  Except,  of  course,  if 
one  were  to  do  that  which  certahily 
does  not  endear  us  to  out  colleagues, 
certainly  something  that  should  be 
done  very  sparingly  if  at  all— and  that 
is  not  only  to  point  out  the  differences 
of  opinion  with  nntect  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  attonpt  to  keep  that  legisla- 
tive initiative,  no  matter  how  impor- 
tant, f rmn  moving  forward. 

I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  have 
mixed  feelings  with  respect  to  whether 
or  not  I  would  use  that  prerogative 
which  is.  I  believe,  inqwrtant  to  gov- 
eniance.  particularly  important  to  the 
rights  and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
minority.  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  wiU  attempt  to  make  my 
point  to  let  the  process  go  on  but  not 
without  saying  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  we  continue  to  do  the  business  of 
the  people  by  pitting  section  against 
section,  small  State  against  large 
State,  power  against  those  who  may 
for  a  particular  time  or  occasion  not 
have  it  lined  up  to  their  advantage.  I 
do  not  think  we  do  the  business  of  the 
people  in  a  way  that  we  can  be  proud 
of.  and  more  importantly,  in  a  manner 
which  can  bring  about  a  great  disserv- 
ice to  this  body  and  to  that  which  it 
stands  for.  We  are  a  tmion  of  States 
that  have  come  together  in  the  Feder- 
list  ssrstem  recognizing  the  responsibil- 
ities that  we  have  not  only  to  our  own 
constituents  in  particular  States,  but 
to  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  50 
States  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  as  I  look  at 
the  formula  and  what  it  would  do, 
that  certainly,  if  we  made  no  change, 
the  changing  times  of  this  country 
should  be  relected  in  an  updated  for- 
mula. Certainly,  as  the  Senator  from 
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Bfichlga^  has  spelled  out.  we  under-       The   PRE^IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
stand  tlte  necessity  of  seeing  to  it  that    Senator  front  Michigan, 
those  sifaaller  States  have  adequate  re- 
sources ko  undertake,  in  certain  cases, 


that  would  go  far  beyond 
Ity  to  fund,  were  they  not  to 
special  recognition  due  to 
ity  of  those  problems  and 
resources  that  might  be  at 
the  command  of  that  State. 

Mr.  n-esident,  there  is  no  way  you 
can  Justify  a  20-percent  cut  for  any 
State,  particularly  the  State  of  New 
TorlL  We  did  not  talk  about  S  percent. 
10  percent.  We  are  talking  about  20 
percent.  It  is  $53  million.  There  is  no 
way  thi|t  you  can  guarantee  that  the 
need  of  >  New  Yoi^  and  its  people  will 
be  constant.  But  certainly  to  suggest 
20  pen^t  as  a  reasonable  cut  I  find 
impossible  to  Justify. 

Mr.  n«sident.  I  would  simply  ask 
that  thbse  who  have  the  power  to 
make  Uke  kinds  of  adjustments  that 
others  (tf  my  colleagues  will  suggest  in 
legislative  initiatives  may  not  become 
bound  1)1  terms  of  pride,  in  terms  of 
momenttary  victory,  and  would  hope- 
fully ei^unlne  in  the  short  time  that 
remains  between  the  debate  on  the 
presentgtion  of  this  legislation  and  the 
considesation  of  other  amendments 
examples  of  not  only  New  Yoric's  di- 
lemma tut  those  of  other  States,  and. 
more  iniportantly,  all  of  the  people  of 
this  Union,  and  what  the  adoption  of 
this  legipUttion  would  mean. 

I  sug£^  a  trend  not  emanating  Just 
from  this  body  but  maybe  It  has  been 
historicilly  part  of  our  Oovemment  in 
the  UQited  States— pitting  various 
region  ^gainst  region  and  big  States 
against  small  States.  I  view  that  as 
something  coming  more  into  focus, 
something  that  I  have  seen  on  a 
niunber'  of  occasions  addressed  here 
with  titemendous  and  admirable  re- 
straint. 

I  cani^t  help  but  reflect  on  the  day 
a  colleague  of  mine.  Senator  Doimnci 
of  New  pilexlco,  actually  was  the  criti- 
cal vot4  on  the  mass  traDsportation 
f unding{  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  hi$  State  would  have  been  en- 
hanced.: Because  of  the  issue  of  fair- 
ness and  the  issue  of  equity  he  voted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  not  come  ahead 
with  additional  dollars  and  cents  for 
his  congtituents.  recognizing  the  need 
for  f airAess  and  equity. 

Having  dealt  with  my  colleagues, 
having  been  privileged  to  do  so  here 
on  the  penate  floor  and  in  committee, 
I  suggegt  that  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  capable  of  that  same  kind  of 
vision,  ind  I  would  hope  even  after  the 
11th  and  a  half  hour  that  there  might 
be  an  accommodation  that  will  take 
into  consideration  the  points  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  and  those  which  I  have  at- 
tempted in  a  most  awln»rd  way  to  put 
before  ttiis  body. 

Mr.  mEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  RIEOlE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  start  by  I  acknowledging  the  com- 


my  I 
Just  I 


ments  of 
who  has 
from  Mi< 
this  af  tenv 
very  impoi 


colleague  from  New  York 
spoken,  and  my  colleague 
who  has  come  forward 
on  this  issue.  It  is  a 
t  issue.  Under  normal 
I  would  give  my  whole- 
hearted support  to  a  bill  which  reau- 
thorizes the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Since  this  program  was  enacted  we 
have  made  important  strides  in  im- 
proving watet  quality  across  the  coim- 
try.  Lake  £ile.  which  many  had 
mourned  as  a  dead  lake,  has  been  re- 
vived and  on^  again  supports  aquatic 
life.  So  we  am  change  things  for  the 
better  even  m  extreme  circumstances, 
such  as  that  which  I  mentioned. 

This  kind  pf  progress  can  and  must 
continue.  Mjl  coUeagues  and  I.  who  are 
^leaking  on  this  today,  feel  compelled 
to  address  this  legislation  because  of 
our  concerns^  about  the  fairness  of  the 
proposed  Construction  Grants  Pro- 
gram formula  and  the  impact  which  it 
would  have  on  water  quality  across 
the  coimtry. , 

The  reasoii  that  I  am  unable  to  sup- 
port this  paijticular  bill  at  this  time  is 
that  it  greatly  redistributes  the  limit- 
ed funds  available  for  building 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  and 
changes  that  formula  into  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  imfair  and  luisoimd  from 
the  point  of  triew  of  the  broad  national 
interest.        | 

After  all,  «re  are  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  have  some  degree  of 
equity  in  these  formulas  across  the 
country,  and  equity  as  it  relates  to 
need.  But  if  we  fail  to  do  that,  then  in 
a  sense  we  have  not  really  done  the 
Job  of  protecting  the  water  resources 
of  the  couritry  in  the  way  that  we 
properly  should.  This  is  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  a  politically  advantaged  State 
or  region  versus  another.  If  we  allow 
that  to  happen  under  some  objective 
measure  of  |ieed  for  facilities  and  for 
clean  water  Activity,  then,  in  fact,  we 
short  chang^  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  we  will  not  have  gotten  the  kind 
of  mileage  o«t  of  the  dollar  spent  that 
I  think  we  ate  obligated  to  do. 

The  formula  which  has  been  devel- 
oped here,  and  which  is  in  this  legisla- 
tion, is  not  fair.  On  its  face  it  is  not 
fair.  I  think  [it  represents  a  manipula- 
tion of  the  wastewater  treatment 
needs  data  in  order  to  arouse  suffi- 
cient suppoiit  to  spread  this  money  in 
a  way  that  i^ecesrarlly  must  deprive  a 
small  numbn-  of  larger  States,  includ- 
ing the  Stslte  of  Michigan  and  the 
other  States  which  border  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  States, 
Michigan  among  them,  bordering  on 
the  Oreat  lAkes,  are  the  States  that 
have  some  of  the  most  severe  needs.  It 
is  obvious  that  anything  that  is  done 
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to  fail  to  meet  clean  water  require- 
ments in  the  SUtes  that  border  the 
Great  Lakes  creates  additional  Jeop- 
ardy to  the  Great  Lakes  themselves. 
Since  the  lakes  provide  by  far  and 
away  the  lion's  share  of  the  surface 
freshwater  resources  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  I  think  we  ought  to  take  very 
particular  care  with  the  Oreat  Lakes, 
in  the  national  interest,  not  Just  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  States  that 
are  fortunate  enough  to  border  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

In  respect  to  this  funding  change, 
there  liave  been  no  hearings  held  to 
allow  us  to  investigate  the  full  impact 
of  the  committee's  t*i*.r\%t^  That  Just 
does  not  makes  sense.  This  is  far  too 
complex  an  issue.  The  ramifications 
cut  too  deeply  for  us  to  start  to  make 
major  changes  in  formulas  of  this  kind 
without  having  the  benefit  of  the  fuU 
hearing  process  where  these  questions 
could  be  examined  and  witnesses  could 
have  a  chance  to  testify  and  we  have 
an  ability  to  really  get  into  sharp 
focus  the  question  of  need  and  how  we 
might  move  to  meet  that  need. 

It  is  my  view,  based  on  the  analysis 
that  I  have  done,  that  the  cuts  pro- 
posed here,  cuts  that  would  hit  the 
States  that  particularly  border  the 
Great  Lakes,  would  be  very  damaging 
to  the  Great  Lakes.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  the  eight  Great  Lakes 
States  to  absorb  $156  millioD  in  cuts 
for  the  total  region,  or  a  cut  of  nearly 
20  percent  Michigan  alone,  which 
touches  four  of  the  five  Oreat  Lakes, 
would  lose  more  than  $20  million.  Yet 
in  our  State,  we  still  have  over  200 
communities  with  substandard  treat- 
ment. Without  Federal  money,  at  least 
four  communities  discharging  directly 
into  the  Great  Lakes  wHl  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  statutory  requirements  for 
secondary  treatment  by  1988. 

That  simply  is  not  something  that  is 
sound  or  something  we  ought  to  allow 
to  happen.  If  communities  have  to 
fbid  other  sources  of  funding  in  order 
to  meet  the  statutory  requiranent.  it 
is  going  to  cost  the  average  homeown- 
er in  Michigan  $52  a  month  in  sewage 
costs  alone.  In  another  law,  we  are 
looking  at  tax  deductions  now,  the 
State  and  local  taxes,  property  taxes, 
and  it  is  proposed  they  no  longer  be  al- 
lowed as  deductions  against  the  Feder- 
al income  tax.  If  that  goes  through,  it 
is  going  to  make  it  that  much  more 
difficult  for  local  communities  to  raise 
any  amount  of  money  in  any  form  of 
taxation  to  meet  needs  of  this  kind.  So 
it  becomes  very  important  how  we 
elect  to  distribute  the  national  fimds 
that  are  devoted  to  what  is  seen  prop- 
erly as  a  national  problem. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  scrupulously 
fair  in  matching  limited  national  dol- 
lars to  a  national  problem,  but  on  the 
basis  of  need,  some  objective  measure 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  RIEOLE.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  fully  understand 
that  smaller  States  need  manageable 
enough  sums  so  they  can  handle  the 
costs  of  needed  projects.  The  past  for- 
mula that  we  have  had  has  taken  that 
into  account. 

It  seems  to  me  the  change  now  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  adds  consider- 
ably more  for  the  smaller  States  in  a 
new  three-tier  system  that  works  out 
in  a  way  that  is  extremely  unfair  to 
some  of  the  larger  States. 

Under  the  formula  adopted  by  the 
committee.  California  stands  to  lose 
$180  million  in  Federal  funds  over  a  5- 
year  period.  This  would  result  in  15 
Calif omia  communities  which  need  to 
bufld  sewage  treatment  facilities  not 
receiving  funding.  These  communities 
would  have  received  Federal  funding 
under  the  current  allocation  formula 
which  gives  7.29  percent  to  California, 
less  than  we  would  be  entitled  to  on  a 
per  capita  basis.  The  revised  formula 
is  based  on  needs  in  the  core  treat- 
ment categories.  This  hurts  Oilif  omia 
because  it  does  not  take  into  account 
significant  needs  in  San  Frandsoo  to 
correct  combined  sewer  overflow  prob- 
lems. These  projects  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  enforceable  requlranents  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Additionally.  Jiist  in  terms  of  what 
the  general  formula  proposals  would 
do.  the  revised  formula  increases  fund- 
ing to  32  States  which,  as  of  April  1. 
1985.  have  unobligated  fiscal  year  1985 
grant  fund  balances  averaging  68  per- 
cent. Ten  of  the  States  that  would  re- 
ceive Increased  fimding  under  the  new 
formula  have  unobligated  fiscal  year 
1985  grant  fund  balances  of  90  to  100 
percent.  Moreover,  many  of  the  bene- 
fited States  have  not  obligated  all  of 
their  fiscal  year  1984  funds.  Califor- 
nia, on  the  other  hand,  has  obligated 
83  percent  of  its  fiscal  year  1985  Fed- 
eral fimds  and  essentially  all  of  its 
fiscal  year  1984  funds.  It  seems  grossly 
unfair  to  transfer  grant  funds  from 
nyridly  moving  States  such  as  Califor- 
nia to  States  with  high  percentages  of 
unobligated  funds. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
what  do  we  do  about  this? 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  think 
what  we  do  Is  find  a  way  and  means  to 
alter  this  formula.  There  may  be  more 
than  one  suggestion  as  to  how  that 
ought  to  be  done,  but  the  Senator 
raises  an  Important  role.  I  think  in  the 
search  for  some  better  answer  than 
the  one  that  is  before  the  Senate, 
scmie  means  has  to  be  found  to  address 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  we  see  in 
States  that  border  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Jiist  as  the  issue  that  the  Senator  from 
California  raises  as  it  would  atf ect  his 
State,  I  think,  also  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

I  am  left  with  the  thought  that  we 
are  not  ready  as  things  now  stand  to 


move  ahead  on  this  legislation;  there 
are  unresolved  issues  such  as  we  are 
disnissing.  and  unUl  they  are  ade- 
quately attended  to  and  incorporated 
in  some  reasonable  way  into  a  formula 
that  makes  sense  across  the  country, 
we  are  really  not  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  that  the  two  Senators  from 
Michigan  and  the  two  Senators  from 
New  York  are  concerned,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  work  In  tandem  with  than 
to  try  to  find  s(»ne  way  to  achieve  a 
fairer  and  more  equitable  solution 
that  takes  Into  account  the  smaller 
States  but  also  recognizes  the  need  for 
dealing  in  fairness  with  the  larger 
States. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  fnnn  California.  It 
wiU  take  some  time  to  find  an  answer 
and  a  purely  local  answer  cannot  be 
found. 

Let  me  take  Just  one  mwnent  to  ad- 
dress the  q}ecific  dangers  to  the  Great 
Lakes  States. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subounmittee  a  few 
weeks  ago.  EPA  Assistant  Administra- 
tor Henry  Longest  gave  tribute  to  the 
importance  of  the  Oreat  iMkm  in  our 
country.  He  pointed  out.  for  example, 
that  the  Oreat  L«kes  is  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  the  woild.  The 
Great  Lakes  comprise  95  percent  of 
the  United  States'  supply  of  surface 
fresh  water  and  20  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  of  fresh  water.  That  Is 
an  absolutely  astonishing  fact,  one 
that  we  tend  to  take  for  granted  but 
one  of  enormous  long-term  strategic 
importance  to  our  Nation.  It  is  very 
important  that  the  Great  I^kes  water 
supply  be  preserved  and  protected  in 
the  best  possible  form. 

At  present,  there  are  some  45  million 
people  who  rely  upon  the  Oreat  I«kes 
for  water,  transportation,  recreatkm. 
energy,  and.  not  the  least,  enjoyment. 
Yet  in  spite  of  their  size,  the  Gteeat 
Lakes  are  very  vulnerable  to  contami- 
nation. This  is  well  known.  Scientific 
information  bears  this  out  So  for  this 
reason,  we  cannot  aff  md  to  ignore  the 
very  real  need  to  take  actloa  to  protect 
the  water  quality  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  fact  I  am  grateful  to  the  ccnamlt- 
tee  for  recognizing  this  Important 
need  by  including  a  Great  Lakes  title 
in  the  bill.  But  the  inclusion  of  the 
title  is  not  adequate  cmnpensation  by 
any  means  for  the  huge  reduction  In 
funding  for  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities in  areas  that  border  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  are  in  fact  the 
most  important  means  we  have  for 
controlling  the  flow  of  pollutants  into 
the  Oreat  Lakes.  We  want  to  prevent 
that  and  we  need  to  be  in  a  position  to 
prevent  th^  as  the  States  that  border 
on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  the  most  immedi- 
ate trustees  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  the  water  be- 
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we  adjoin  the  Great  Lakee.  Our 
eoUeaguee  muit  help  u>  be  in  a  pod- 
tk»  to  reqpond  as  good  steward!  of 
that  predous  national  leaource  to  see 
to  it  that  we  are  able  to  »»«•«»«»*««  and 
certainly  not  diminish  the  water  qual- 
ity in  the  Oreat  Lakes.  The  steward- 
ship that  falls  to  us  because  of  our  Im- 
mediately adjacency  is  not  something 
that  we  can  meet  soldy  by  ourselves  if 
we  are  going  to  find  a  national  dean 
water  f  otmula  being  tflted  In  such  a 
way  that  we  are  not  aUe  to  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  resources  to  meet  an  obli- 
gation that  we  have  to  carry  out  for 
the  whole  country  and  where  the 
stakes  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
country  are  very  much  Involved. 

This  Is  not  a  spedal-lnterect  plead- 
ing. We  are  talktaig  about  something 
here  that  is  probaUy  the  most  plain  to 
see  national  resource  In  the  way  of 
water,  fresh  water.  In  this  country  as 
you  can  hope  to  find.  This  is,  in  a 
sense,  almost  the  entirety  of  our  sur- 
Ikce  fresh  water  In  the  country,  95 
percent  of  It.  Let  us  make  sure,  as  a 
Senator  or  as  a  nation,  that  we  are 
wise  stewards  in  terms  otf  making  sure 
that  we  are  protecting  this  absolutely 
critical  resource. 

We  are  not  aAlng  for  a  differential- 
ly larger  amount,  although  I  would 
think  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
an  argument  f w  thai.  We  are  saying 
no,  let  us  have  this  fonnula  dlvlsed  on 
the  basis  of  a  more  objective  measure 
of  need,  and  where  the  needs  are  let  us 
match  the  money  to  the  need  because. 
In  the  end.  that  Is  what  Is  going  to 
serve  the  country  better  than  any- 
thing else.  The  main  fact  is  that  we 
are  not  pending  ouragh  in  this  area. 
We  are  not  moving  ahead  as  fully  as 
we  should.  We  are  obviously  feeling 
the  pinch  of  the  budget  constraints,  as 
every  area  is.  so  that  when  we  know 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  as 
much  as  we  would  like,  let  us  make 
sure  we  are  getting  the  maximum 
amount  of  protective  result  baaed  on 
need  for  every  dollar  qpent. 

It  is  very  important  to  recognise 
that  we  share  this  very  important 
body  of  fresh  water  with  the  nation  of 
Canada.  In  1972  and  again  in  1978,  the 
United  States  and  Canada  together 
signed  a  Oreat  Lakes  water  quality 
agreemoit  which  required  both  coun- 
tries to  make  a  finandal  commitment 
to  provide  sewage  treatment  for  those 
living  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  BasliL  In 
q>lte  of  a  Decembo-  31.  1982,  deadline 
for  cranplettng  the  munldpally  con- 
trc^ed  programs  to  carry  out  those 
international  understandings,  much 
more  remains  to  be  d<»ie.  The  Con- 
struction Orants  Program  is  currently 
the  primary  vehlde  for  meeting  these 
international  water  quality  obligations 
which  we  have  undertaken  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north.  It  is  important 
that  those  obligations  be  met.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a  matter  of  our  national 
standing  and  our  national  word,  but  it 


Is  also  Uiportant  in  terms  of  why  we 
entered  Into  these  agreements  in  the 
first  pla4e.  and  that  is  to  protect  the 
water  quiOlty  In  this  Important  area. 

The  C9unefl  of  Oreat  Lakes  Oover- 
non  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  committee 
oppoaiDgi,  the  pn^Msed  fonnula,  point- 
ing out  Ithat  It  win  JeopanUae  the 
Oreat  l4keB,  will  strain  the  Federal 
commlti^ent  to  cleaning  up  the  Oreat 
I«kes  anfl  worsen  the  imbalance  in  the 
return  of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  this 
region  of  the  country  where  historical- 
ly we  have  colalnly  not  been  fair- 
share  partidpants.  iix.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
RaocnD^e  letter  from  the  Oovemors 
of  the  Great  Lakes  States  written  on 
June  7.  to  the  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooio,  ia  follows: 

]  Jxnn  T,  198S. 

Hod.  RoaatT  T.  Szwrou). 
C%atrmati  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUe^  Worka.  U.S.  Senate.  Hart  SenaU 
OmeefiuOdino.  WaOtington,  DC 

Dbui  IIIl  CBAiuuir  We  are  writing  In 
■tranc  opaosltion  to  the  recent  sction  by 
the  Bnvli^imient  and  Public  Worka  Com- 
mittee to  alter  the  Wastewater  Treatment 
Grant  allacatlon  formula  omtatned  in  the 
Clean  Wa^er  Act  reauthorization.  The  Com- 
mittee's pfopoaed  formula  cuts  $175  million 
in  tastntttl  grant  funds  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Region  in  1980  alone. 

The  waters  of  the  Oreat  takes  not  only 
I>rovide  1  In  10  Americans  with  drinking 
water,  but  also  represent  an  international 
renurce.  the  Oreat  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  recognizes  our  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  proper  stewardship  of  this 
water  reaolirce. 

Througli  a  combined  effort  with  Canada, 
water  quality  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  basin  has 
Improved  Significantly.  Today's  wastewater 
treatment  if  acuities  form  the  centerpiece  of 
that  effoA.  Fulfillment  of  these  reforms 
relies  algnyicantly  upon  federal  impoo^m- 
ittes  for  wastewater  treatment  standards 
and  constfuctlon  as  outlined  in  the  Water 
QualltyAgreement 

ittee's  proposed  formula  jeop- 
vltal  resource.  The  proposed 
will  not  affect  the  federal 
r,  it  is  an  attempt  to  reallocate 
would  sorely  strain  the  federal 
It  and  support  for  the  Oreat 
and  ezaoerbate  the  imbal- 
ance on  tUe  return  of  the  federal  tax  dollar 
to  tills  region  of  the  country.  We  oppose 
this  propped  fonnula  In  the  stroogest  pos- 
sible i 

I  J.  Wlanchard.  Gov.  Richard 
OoT.  ICarlo  M.  Cuomo, 
{Robert  D.  Oir,  Oor.  Dick  Thom- 
Oov.  Rudy  Perpieh,  Oov.  An- 
thony 8.  Karl.  Oov.  James  R.  Thomp- 
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Mr.  RIBOLE.  BCr.  Preddent,  I  note 
that  thifll  letter  is  signed  by  Oovemors 
Blancha^,  Celeste,  Cuomo.  Orr, 
Thomburgh.  Perplch.  Earl,  and 
Thompsdn.  so  this  is  a  substantial  bi- 
partisan Hist  of  Oovemors  from  those 
States  indicating  how  str^igly  they 


the 


fed  about  tUp  issue  and  the  plea  that 
they  have  extended  to  us. 

Before  yiddinc  the  floor,  Mr.  Pred- 
dent. I  believe  very  strongly  in  the 
need  for  tough  water  pollution  con- 
trols In  this  wuntry,  and  I  very  much 
want  to  be  able  to  support  the  Clean 
Water  Act  reaiuthorisatlon.  but  the  bill 
that  has  been  reported  out  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  Is  simbly  unacceptable  because 
It  reduces  protections  for  one  of  the 
most  vital  and.  on  the  face  of  this 
globe,  most  unique  water  resources 
that  we  have,  ^lamely  the  Oreat  Lakes. 
So  it  would  be  very  IrreqMndble  not 
only  for  the  Stoate  to  take  that  action 
but  doubly  sol  for  those  of  us  adjacent 
to  the  area  and  who  understand  It  to 
be  a  party  to  fhat  kind  of  mistake. 

I  yield  the: 

Mr.    STi 
what  is 
the  Senate? 

The 
question  is  oil 
to  S.  1128. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.     MOYV] 
Chair.  1 

The  PRBStDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fkom  kuaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  | 

Mr.  CHAFEJB.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  hold  {up  that  request.  It  was 
my  understanding  the  Senator  from 
California  wak  perhaps  getting  some 
of  the  folks  iogether,  and  if  he  was 
going  to  do  t^at  we  could  use  the  time 
for  opening  statements. 

Mr.  CRANSOON.  If  I  might  just  say 
briefly,  a  group  who  Is  concerned 
about  this  woild  like — - 

The  PRES^INO  OFFICER.  Does 
>m  Alaska  withhold  his 


X    Mr.    Preddent. 
ng  business  before 

>INO   OFFICER.   The 
the  motion  to  proceed 


OHAN    addressed    the 


For  the  time  being, 
m.  Those  of  us  who 
some  concerns  and 
some  others  blan  to  meet  at  4:16  to 
talk  about  wmit  we  can  do  in  regard  to 
the  current  situation  and  this  formula. 
That  meeting  would  not  be  a  long 
meeting  and  we  would  come  back  to 
the  floor  assc^on  as  possible. 

Mr.  MITC9ELL.  Does  the  Senator 
object  to  uslog  the  time  for  opoiing 
statonents  befween  now  and  then? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  the  assumption  there  will 
be  no  action  untO  we  have  a  chance  to 
talk  and  comeback  to  the  floor. 

BCr.  CHAFEE.  I  am  prepared  to 
agree  that  we  allow  the  opening  state- 
ments; that  tl^ere  wlU  be  no  motion  to 
proceed,  we  vrill  not  press  the  motion 
to  proceed  between  4:15  and  when  you 
get  back,  if  you  could  be  back  around 
4:45.  I 

Mr.  CRANSfrON.  Yes.  we  will  do  our 
best  to  be  b^  before  4:45,  posdbly 
earlier. ; 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  just 
so  there  Is  no  misunderstanding,  this 
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Senator  has  not  begun  to  address  the 
issue,  and  I  would  not  suggest  that  we 
can  name  a  time  when  we  can  proceed 
with  the  motion  when  negotiations  are 
going  on  off  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  negotiations  are  going  on  off  the 
floor. 

In  the  interim,  let  us  get  on  with  our 
opening  statements.  Mr.  Preddent. 
today  we  are  attempting  to  condder  S. 
1128.  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  This  comprehendve  bill 
which  deals  with  both  the  regulatory 
and  construction  grants  provision  of 
the  law  was  developed  with  the  sup- 
port and  able  leadership  of  our  full 
committee  chairman.  Bos  Staitobo: 
our  full  committee  ranking  member, 
Llots  BnrrsKir:  and  the  Environmen- 
tal Pollution  Subcommittee  ranking 
member.  Ocoaos  Mrxcanx. 

Before  I  outline  the  contents  of  this 
legislation  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  discuss  the  progress  the 
Nation  has  made  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  Often  in  our  seal  to  push 
forward  with  strong  environment*] 
legislation  we  fail  to  recognise  the 
achievements  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  State  and  local 
governments,  public  Interest  groups, 
and  industry  in  abating  pollution  from 
our  waters. 

More  than  10  years  ago  we  were  be- 
deged  with  repents  of  fish  kills  in  our 
lakes  and  rivers,  beaches  closed  to 
swimming,  algae  and  slime  choking 
our  waters. 

Congress  responded  with  the  dean 
Water  Act  in  1972  and  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time  we  have  seen  re- 
sults. Fish  have  returned  to  many  of 
our  rivers  and  people  are  swimming 
where  they  have  not  swum  for  dec- 
ades. By  1982  there  were  over  15.000 
wastewater  treatment  plants  in  oper- 
ation. The  number  of  persons  utilldng 
secondary  or  greater  treatment  in- 
creased 67  percent  from  1972  to  1982. 
while  population  only  Increased  11 
percent. 

According  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  national  water  qual- 
ity Inventory  report,  substantial  reduc- 
tions have  occurred  in  pollutants. 
Sewage  treatment  plants  are  removing 
about  13.600  tons  per  day  of  the  two 
prindpal  conventional  pollutants— sus- 
pended solids  and  biochemical  oxygen 
demand  [BOD]— an  Increase  of  65  per- 
cent over  1973  levels.  In  July  1977,  37 
percent  of  the  secondary  plants  re- 
quired by  the  Clean  Water  Act  had 
been  completed  and  by  June  1983  that 
number  had  risen  to  69  percent. 

According  to  EPA.  six  key  industrial 
poUutants  including  phosphate,  heavy 
metals  and  dissolved  solids  were  re- 
duced by  more  than  half  since  1973. 

The  EPA  has  reported  a  majority  of 
the  Nation's  waters  assessed  in  1982 
meet  the  interim  Clean  Water  Act  g(»l 
of  fishable,  swimmable  waters.  Thirty 
six  States  have  reported  specific  im- 


provements resulting  from  the  om- 
struction  of  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  and  20  States  re- 
ported improved  water  quality  due  at 
least  in  part  to  poUutant  controls  im- 
plemented by  industry. 

These  trends  are  encouraging  and 
demonstrate  that  the  basic  structure 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is  sound.  Some 
of  our  more  obvious  and  major  pollu- 
tion problems  created  by  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  unregulated  dis- 
charges by  industry  are  bdng  solved. 
But.  new  more  subtle  problems  must 
be  addressed.  These  are  problems  of 
devastating  toxic  substances  and  poUu- 
ticm  from  nonpoint  sources,  such  as 
runoff    from    farmlands    and    urban 


Although  fish  and  shellfish  ccmmiu- 
nitles  are  being  reestablished  in  areas 
where  they  have  been  absent  for  dec- 
ades because  of  the  reduction  of  con- 
ventional pollutant  loadings,  hundreds 
of  tons  of  toxic  substances  are  being 
discharged  into  the  Nation's  waters 
each  year  from  direct  and  indirect  dis- 
chargers. It  is  indeed  ironic  that  we 
must  now  warn  people  against  con- 
suming fish  caught  in  many  areas 
deansed  of  conventional  pollutants 
but  which  are  contaminated  by  toxic 
pollutants  to  the  point  that  they  pose 
a  potential  health  threat  to  those  who 
eat  them. 

Toxic  pollutants  in  water,  fish  tissue 
and  bottom  sediments  can  come  from 
a  variety  of  sources  indudlng  industri- 
al and  munldpal  point  sources  and 
nonpoint  sources.  According  to  the 
EPA  in  1982,  32  States  dte  water  qual- 
ity standards  violations  or  use  impair- 
ments due  to  toxic  pollutants. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  sound  and  the  program  is 
working  well,  these  amendments  move 
us  doser  toward  the  fishable  and 
swimmable  waters  goal  of  the  act 
Among  other  things  the  bill  assures 
compliance  with  a  strong  water  qual- 
ity standards  program  and  provides 
for  greater  control  of  toxic,  conven- 
tional, and  nonconventlonal  pollut- 
ants. It  establishes  a  new  program  to 
control  pollution  from  nonpoint 
sources.  It  continues  funding  for  the 
construction  grants  program  at  the 
current  $2.4  billion  levd  through  fiscal 
year  1991  whUe  establishing  a  revcdv- 
ing  loan  fund  to  ease  the  trandtlon  to 
full  State  and  local  suffidency. 

Now  BCr.  Preddent  I  would  like  to 
outline  the  major  provldons  of  S. 
1128.  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  Members  may  refer  to 
the  committee  report  for  a  further  de- 
tailed explanation. 

The  bill  reauthorises  the  regulatory 
provldon  imder  title  I  and  the  con- 
stmctlon  grants  program  under  title 
n. 

TRLSI 


The   reauthorixatlon   levels   are   the 
same  as  the  1982  level. 

SecUon  104<uXl)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  to  authorise 
$22,770,000  annually  for  such  activities 
as  research  technical  services,  investi- 
gations, oumltoring.  and  coordination. 

Section  104<2)  of  the  act  is  amended 
to  provide  $3  million  iwnriiy  for  the 
manpower  development  training  pro- 
gram. His  program  provides  "tltrtTinrf 
to  States  and  other  entitles  to  develop 
trained  personnd  to  operate  and 
maintain  sewage  treatment  works. 

Section  104<uX3)  Is  amoided  to  au- 
thorize $1.5  million  Miniiany  for  the 
employment  needs  and  forecasting 
program. 

Section  106(aX2)  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide $75  millkm  ^ntmauy  for  grants  to 
States  and  Interstate  agencies  for  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention,  reduction, 
and  elimination  of  polluticm.  Indudlng 
inu)l«nenting  State  delegated  pro- 
grams under  sections  402  and  404  and 
enforcement  directly  throu^  appro- 
priate State  enforcement  officers  at 
agendes. 

Section  112(c),  is  amended  to  authm*- 
Ise  $7  million  per  year  for  trahiing 
grants  and  scholarships  to  institutioos 
of  higher  education  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  out  programs  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  undergraduate  students  to 
enter  water  quality  control-related  oc- 
cupations. 

Section  314(cX2)  is  TnnnAmA  to  au- 
thorize $30  million  MiTiii*iiy  for  grants 
to  States  for  asdstance  In  detemiinlng 
the  eutrophlc  conditions  of  publicly 
owned  freshwater  lakes,  ways  of  con- 
trolling pollution  in  those  lakea,  and 
methods  of  woiking  with  Federal 
agendes  to  restore  lake  water  quality. 

Finally  $160  million  per  year  is  au- 
thorized for  section  517  for  carrying 
out  the  remaining  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

SMALL  PLOWS  cusanNEBouas 

The  act  is  amended  so  a  portion  ol 
the  funds  set  aside  for  innovative  and 
alternative  [IdcA]  technologies,  but 
not  obligated  within  the  2-]rear  dead- 
line, can  be  used  to  fund  the  Small 
nows  Clearinghouse.  This  clearing- 
house was  established  under  the  1977 
amendmoits  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate information  on  alternatives  to 
tradltaonal  expendve  communlty-wkie 
sewage  treatment  systems,  suitable  for 
rural  settings  and  individual  or  duster 
V>pllcation.  The  purpose  of  the  dear- 
inghouse  is  to  assure  the  better  utilise 
Hon  of  the  UtA  set-adde  numey. 


Section  101  of  the  bill  reauthorizes  a 
number  of  programs  through   1989. 


The  Clean  Water  Act  currently  man- 
dates that  industry  achieve  effluent 
limitations  based  on  best  available 
control  technology  [BAT]  for  all  toxic 
poUutants,  and  best  omventlonal  oon- 
trol  technology  CBCT]  for  all  conven- 
tional pollutants  no  later  than  July  1, 
1984.  BAT  for  nonocmventlonal  pollut- 
ants must  be  achieved  by  3  years  after 
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promulptloo  but  no  liter  than  July  1, 
1M7. 

Tbflse  dates  were  enacted  in  the  1977 
amendnienta  with  the  ezpeetatkm 
that  the  EPA  would  promuliate  gulde- 
Itaiee  in  a  ttandy  faahioii  for  the  29 
major  Industrial  categortoi  to  be  regu- 
lated. The  Aceney  haa  not  met  this  ob- 
jective. Ouidelines  for  only  five  cate- 
cortes  atm  have  to  be  promulcated. 

Stnoe  the  1M4  onmpllance  deadline 
has  pawed  and  ifnoe  KPA  haa  not  |nt>- 
mulgated  theae  guideUnes  aoccwdlng  to 
Khedule,  thia  section  amends  the  law 
to  require  oompliance  with  BAT  and 
Bcr  for  all  pollutants  as  expeditiously 
as  practicable  but  not  later  than  S 
years  after  promulgation  of  the  efflu- 
ent Umitatlons.  but  in  no  case  later 
than  July  1. 19M.  During  our  hearings 
in  the  Anriroomental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee we  learned  that  most  indus- 
tries need  about  S  years  after  pinmul- 
gaUon  of  effluent  limitatiop  guidelines 
to  design  and  oonstiuet  the  necessary 
control  faeOltlea. 

In  extending  theae  compliance  dead- 
lines, the  committee  emphasfies  that 
discharges  are  to  comply  with  technol- 
ogy standards  as  expeditiously  ss  prao- 
tlable.  regardless  of  the  outside  limits 
prescribed  by  this  legislation. 

New  sectloo  SOKbXSXB)  establishes 
compliance  datea  for  effluent  Umita- 
tlons based  <m  the  pomlt  writer's  best 
professional  Judgment  under  section 
40a(aXl)  of  the  act.  BPJ  nii>.H^t«""- 
may  be  imposed  either  where  effluent 
Umitatlaas  guidelines  under  section 
a04(b)  have  not  been  established  or 
whore  limitations  in  addition  to  the 
guidelines  are  necessary  to  cootrol  pol- 
lutants or  waste  streams  not  addressed 
by  the  guideline  regulation.  This  sec- 
tion would  not  alter  the  oompliance 
dates  eatahllshed  in  aeetkm  SOKbXS) 
for  pomlt  effluent  limitations  based 
on  sn  effluent  limitation  guideline.  In 
cases  where  the  permit  inomporates 
limitations  based  on  both  an  effluent 
Umltatloo  guideline  and  additional 
limitations  under  seetian  402(aXl).  the 
compliance  dates  established  in  sec- 
tion S01(bX2)  would  govern  the  guide- 
line-based limitations  and  the  compli- 
ance dates  established  in  this  subsec- 
tion would  govern  the  section 
40a(aKl)  limitations  In  addition,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  a  waste  stream 
ccmtrolled  by  an  effluent  llmitationB 
guideline  is  onnbined  with  a  process 
waste  stream  or  a  noiprocess  waste 
stream,  such  as  nooocmtact  cooling 
water  or  sanitary  wastes,  controlled  by 
BPJ  limitatiwis.  prior  to  discharge. 
Where  the  discharged  waste  stream  Is 
controlled  by  a  combination  of  both  a 
guidelines  based  "T"«tT><iffnn  and  a  BPJ 
limitation,  the  compliance  dates  estab- 
lished In  section  301(bX2)  would 
govern. 

OCBUIWAIVB 

In  the  1977  Clean  Water  Act  amend- 
ments Congress  enacted  a  provision 
that  would  allow  pubUdy  owned  treat- 


ers 


ment  pl^ts  [FOTWSl  In  coastal  com- 
munities to  apply  for  wahrers  from 
unlf <Hin  secondary  treatment  require- 
ments. 'Those  amendments  contem- 
plated «iat  (mly  a  few  POTWs  with 
primary^  treatment  capability  discharg- 
ing into)  deep  unstressed  waters  would 
be  eligible  for  these  so-caUed  ocean 
diaeharfe  waivers.  Court  decisions 
howevev  blurred  this  Intent  and  there- 
by enociiraged  many  communities  to 
apply  f dr  waivers.  Now  over  200  oom- 
munitlea  have  applied  for  these  walv- 
have  put  their  secondary 
tt  plans  on  the  back  burner— 
to  theUeMment  of  water  quality— 
unto  Ef  A  decides  on  their  applica- 
tions,   j 

This  l^ill  clears  up  ambiguities  and 
restates:  congressional  intent  to  re- 
quire communities  not  originally  In- 
tended io  qualify  for  waivers  to  meet 
secondary  treatmoit  requirements. 
The  bOIj  amends  section  301(h)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  so  nipllcatlons  could 
only  be  approved  If  POTWs  are  at 
least  at  m-tanary  or  equivalent  treat- 
ment. Ill  the  absence  of  Federal  cate- 
gorical f  retreatment  standttrds.  treat- 
ment wpika  serving  a  population  of 
6.000  or  more  persons  must  be  enforc- 
ing a  comparable  pretreatment  pro- 
gram to  Insure  the  control  of  toxic  pol- 
lutants at  the  time  of  application. 

Additinially.  conditions  are  placed 
on  the  dharacteristlcs  of  the  offshore 
wators  i^to  which  the  applicant  plans 
to  discharge.  BCarine  waters  must  ex- 
hibit physical  and  tidal  characteristics 
which  would  assure  sufficient  flushing 
action  t4  eliminate  significant  concen- 
trations of  municipal  effluent  dis- 
charged. The  level  of  effluent  concen- 
tration 4hoiild  not  result  at  any  time 
in  a  deldterious  effect  on  the  chemical 
or  biological  quality  of  marine  waters 
or  their  Uses. 

No  dlKharges  should  be  iieimltted 
into  saline  estiuulne  waters  which  do 
not  suit>ort  a  balanced  indigenous 
population  of  shellfish,  fish,  and  wild- 
life, or  tflow  recreation  in  and  on  the 
waters,  or  do  not  meet  applicable 
water  duality  standards  or  other 
standanji  necessary  to  support  aquatic 
protection  or  recreational  uses.  This 
provlslooi  is  intended  to  disallow  efflu- 
ent diaonarges  into  estuarine  waters 
which  have  been  stressed  by  previous 
or  existing  pollution  by  other  point 
and  noimolnt  discharges.  The  presence 
of  a  balanced  indigenous  population  is 
to  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
the  shellfish,  flah.  and  wildlife  popula- 
tion of  ^  estuary  of  similar  physical, 
tidal,  anfl  geogrwhlc  characteristics. 
iioDiyicAiioir  poa  aaaoomrsHnoaAt. 

POUCTAim 

The  b|lsmends  section  801(g)  of  the 
act  to  reptrict  the  circumstances  under 
which  al  modification  from  best  avail- 
able teclmology  standards  [BAT]  can 
be  gnm^  for  nonoonventional  pollut- 
ants. Tpis  provision  is  similar  to  one 
proposed  by  the  administration. 
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Current  law  allows  modifleation  to 
BAT  stands  rds  for  nonoonventional 
pollutants  l4  upon  a  showing  by  the 
discharger.  |such  modification  wiU 
reault,  at  a  jminimum,  in  compliance 
with  best  practical  treatment:  will  not 
result  in  additional  requirements  on 
point  and  n^npoint  sources;  and  will 
not  result  lb  unacceptable  risks  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  or 
Interfere  with  tbe  attainment  or  main- 
tenance of  wAter  quality  standards. 

According  ifi  the  EPA.  scientific  data 
on  a  great  number  of  noncovoitlonal 
pollutants  ai^  nmiexlstent  or  very  lim- 
ited. Also,  the  Agency's  resources  to 
make  dedslaiis  on  modification  aivll- 
catlons  are  ^adequate.  EPA  has  esti- 
mated that  ft  takes  between  one-half 
and  2  years  between  0.75  and  SJl  full- 
time  employaes;  and  between  920.000 
and  $90,000  to  process  a  modification. 

In  the  past]  proposals  for  water  qual- 
ity baaed  wattrers  for  toxic  and  oonven- 
tional  poUuttmts  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Coogiess.  In  many  cases  where 
infcnmation  exists,  nonconventlonal 
pollutants  cm  be  highly  toxic  to 
humans,  flata  and  other  aquatic  orga- 
nisms, and  nildllfe.  Thus,  nonconvoi- 
tlonal  pollutiints  should  be  treated  no 
differently  fi  om  toxic  or  conventional 
pollutants,  except  in  a  very  limited 
fashion.  Th<  amendment  to  section 
301(g)  aUowl  modifications  to  BAT 
guidelines  oilly  for  five  well  studied 
nonconventiipud  pollutants— ammo- 
nia, chlorlno.  color,  iron,  and  total 
phenols  (4AAP].  EPA  has  developed 
adequate  information  on  these  poUut- 
ants  as  a  result  of  currently  pending 
applications  for  modifications  from 
the  iron  and  steel  and  steam  electric 
industries.     | 

The  Administrator  may  evaluate  ad- 
ditional nonoonventional  pollutants 
and  recommnd  to  Congress  that  they 
be  eligible  for  Inclusion  under  section 
301(g),  but  uy  such  recommcoidations 
must  be  enacted  by  Congress  to 
beccane  effective. 

The  provision  also  limits  to  1  year 
the  time  in  which  the  Administrator 
can  make  a  determination  on  a  request 
for  a  modification  under  section 
S01(gX4). 

For  pending  requests,  this  provision 
is  intended  to  restrict  EPA's  consider- 
ation to  requests  for  modification  to 
only  those  five  nonoonventional  pol- 
lutants listed.  Pending  requests  for 
modification  for  other  nonconven- 
tlonal pollutants  cannot  be  granted 
and.  therefoi^,  will  not  be  acted  upon. 
For  completeid  triplications  pending  at 
the  time  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986,  EPA 
must  take  flnkl  Agency  action  within  1 
year  of  the  date  of  submission  of  the 
completed  HVllcatlon  to  EPA.  the  ap- 
plication Willi  be  deemed  to  be  denied. 
This  restrict!  on  v>plles  specif Ically  to 
completed  ai  ipllcatlons  as  defined  In 
EPA's  regula  Ions. 
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The  provision  also  forbids  the  stay 
of  any  requirements  or  limitations  for 
any  pollutant  other  than  for  the  pol- 
lutants for  Which  a  modification  may 
be  sought.  Thus,  if  a  discharger  ap- 
plies for  a  modification  for  chlorine, 
such  application  shall  not.  imder  any 
dicumstances,  sta^  the  discharger's 
obligation  to  comply  with  the  amillea- 
ble  effluent  guideline  which  requires 
control  of  toxic,  conventional  or  other 
nonconventlonal  pollutants  to  meet 
the  compliance  deadline,  nor  may  the 
Administrator  or  a  State  extend  the 
compliance  deadline  for  any  applicant. 

PUIilMlfKaTAU.T  DlIfUUMT  FACTCMU 

The  bill  authorises  the  Administra- 
tor to  grant  fundamentally  different 
factors  [PDF]  modifications  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  FDF  modification  is  an  adminis- 
trative mechanism  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  relief  from  the  appllcar 
tion  of  national  effluent  llmltatl<ms 
guidelines  and  standards  for  categories 
of  existing  sources  for  toxic,  omven- 
tional.  and  nonoonventional  pollut- 
ants. EPA  win  write  a  separate  effu- 
lent  standard  for  an  individual  facility 
if  the  factors  that  govern  standard  set- 
ting are  found  to  be  fundamentally 
different  at  the  individual  facility 
from  the  factors  considered  in  estab- 
lishing the  guideline  or  standards  for 
the  industrial  category. 

Presmtly  the  Agoicy.  by  regulation, 
has  created  an  opportunity  for  FDF 
modlflcatlons  from  national  categori- 
cal effluent  standards  for  direct  dis- 
charges for  BPT.  BAT.  BCT  and  pre- 
treatment standards. 

EPA's  authority  to  grant  FDF  modi- 
fication has  been  challenged  in  several 
different  courts.  Recently,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  Clean 
Water  Act  does  not  prohibit  the  grant- 
ing of  "FDF  variances  from  pretreat- 
ment standards  for  existing  sources  of 
toxic  pollutants. 

As  a  result  of  this  decision,  EPA  is  Is- 
suing "FDF  modifleation  without  ex- 
plicit statutory  authority  and  without 
statutory  deflnitlon  of  the  conditions 
imder  which  such  modification  may  be 
issued.  S.  1128  imposes  additional  re- 
strictions, beyond  those  in  the  current 
FDF  rules. 

First,  to  be  granted  relief  imder  sec- 
tion 301(n),  a  facility  must  be  funda- 
mentally different  with  respect  to  at 
least  one  factor,  other  than  cost,  speci- 
fied In  sections  304(b),  3(M(g),  or 
307(b)  and  considered  by  the  Admin- 
strator  in  establishing  the  specific  na- 
tional effluent  limitations  guidelines 
and  standards  of  concern  to  the  facili- 
ty. Cost  may  not  be  a  factor  upon 
which  relief  may  be  granted. 

Second,  applications  for  an  FDF 
modification  must  be  based  solely  on 
information  and  supporting  data 
which  have  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  rulemaking 
process  and  which  specifically  raise 


the  factors  that  are  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent for  the  facility. 

Third,  the  amendment  qiedfles  that 
the  alternative  requirement  imposed 
on  the  mipllcant  can  be  no  less  strin- 
gent than  justified  by  the  applicant's 
fundamental  difference  from  the  rest 
of  the  category  or  subcategory  with  re- 
elect to  the  statutory  factors  (other 
than  cost)  specified  in  section  804(b) 
or  (g)  of  the  act 

Fourth,  if  relief  is  granted,  any  al- 
ternative requirement  shall  not  reault 
in  any  nonwater  quality  envircmmen- 
tal  impact  markedly  more  adverse 
than  the  impact  considered  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  establishing  the  applica- 
ble national  effluent  limitations  guide- 
lines and  standards. 

An  ain>llcant  for  an  alternative  re- 
quirement must  submit  a  complete  tri- 
plication to  the  Administrator  not 
later  than  120  days  after  publication 
of  the  final  effluent  limitation  guide- 
line or  categorical  pretreatment  stand- 
ard in  the  Federal  Register.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  not  waive  this  dead- 
line or  extmd  it  for  submission  of  ad- 
dltkmaldata. 

The  Administrator  shall  deny  any 
application  that  is  not  complete,  with- 
out providing  for  an  opportunity  for 
reapplication. 

The  burden  for  making  the  neces- 
sary showing  in  the  triplication  Is  oi- 
tlrely  iqion  the  applicant,  not  EPA. 

This  provision  is  included  because 
many  triplictttions  for  FDF  modifica- 
tions have  submitted  very  incomplete 
applications  and  have  requested  a  stay 
of  all  applicable  effluent  standards 
pending  disposition  of  the  implication. 

After  submission  of  a  complete  ap- 
plication, final  EPA  action  must  be 
taken  within  240  days  or  the  triplica- 
tion will  be  deemed  to  be  denied. 

This  timeframe  is  necessary  to 
assure  that  a  final  decision  on  FDF  ap- 
pllcatUm  will  not  Jeopardise  the  appli- 
cant's responsibilities  to  meet  oompli- 
ance deadlines  for  BAT.  BCT.  or  cate- 
gorictd  pretreatment  standards,  should 
the  triplication  be  denied. 

The  bill  also  prohlblta  an  application 
for  tdtemative  requironenta  from 
staying  the  facility's  obligation  to 
comply  with  the  effluent  limitations 
guideline  or  stimdard  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ^plication. 

The  availability  of  FDF  applications 
is  limited  to  primary  industrial  ciOego- 
ries  identified  in  permit  regulations 
issued  under  section  402  of  the  Act  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendmenta  of  1986. 

Because  substantial  Federal  re- 
sources are  being  devoted  to  process- 
ing applications  for  modifications,  the 
bill  requires  the  Administrator  to  es- 
tablish a  ssrstem  of  fees  to  recover  the 
cost  of  processing  these  applications. 
Applications  should  be  accompanied 
by  an  ir>propritite  fee  and  will  be  con- 
sidered incomplete  until  the  fee  is 
ptUd. 
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Though  the  fees  collected  under  this 
requirement  will  be  dQioalted  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  EPA  budget  should  movide 
resources  for  processing  mn<Hfl<atiop 
appUcatioos  that  reflect  the  fees  re- 
ceived by  the  TVeasury. 

The  Administrator  may  not  delegate 
the  authority  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion to  any  Stttte,  though  the  Adminis- 
trator should  obtain  the  CQDcuirenoe 
of  a  State  with  an  approved  NPDB8  or 
pretretUment  program  before  approv- 
ing any  alternative  requiranent  under 
this  subsection. 

The  Administrator  Is  expected  to  use 
this  authority  only  rarely  and  only  to 
create  a  separate  standard  for  a  facili- 
ty so  unique  thtit  it  would  have  re- 
quired a  separate  subcategory  had 
EPA  given  it  adequate  attenti<m  in  the 
national  rulemaking.  The  Administra- 
tor should  first  rely  on  the  n^H/inal 
rulemaking  process  to  address  the  oc»- 
cems  of  those  who  may  sedi  an  FDF 
modification. 
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A  cornerstone  of  the  Mil's  new  toxic 
pollution  control  requirement  is  the 
so-called  beyond-BAT  program. 

Under  a  court  order  in  1976  lyi 
later  incorporated  into  the  dean 
Water  Act  Amoidmenta  of  1977.  EPA 
Is  required  to  issue  regultUlons  for  best 
available  control  technology  require- 
ments [BAT]  for  major  Industrial  cat- 
egories to  treat  85  rlsnsm  of  toxic  pol- 
luttmta  Some  57,000  »#fflttife  that  di- 
rectly discdiarge  into  waters  are  affect- 
ed. 

During  the  subcommittee's  heiulnas 
in  the  last  Congress  and  agtdn  in  t>»w 
Congress  it  was  learned  that  BAT  re- 
quirement may  not  go  far  '■nmigh  in 
order  to  attidn  wttter  quality  standards 
in  highly  polluted  waters.  It  has 
become  clear  that  some  water  bodies 
have  become  so  degraded  that  oompli- 
ance with  BAT  and  secondary  treat- 
ment reqtilrements  will  not  neoesniUy 
assure  the  attainment  of  the  water 
quality  goals  of  the  act  To  remedy 
this  situation,  the  bill  ocmttdns  prori- 
sions  thtit  Institute  additiontd  controla. 
Modifications  have  been  made  to  sec- 
tions 302.  303.  .304,  and  305  of  the  act, 
which  support  the  development  of 
water  quality  based  effluent  limitt^ 
tions  after  the  implementation  of  BAT 
and  state  wttter  quality  standards  ocm- 
sistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  act 

The  bill  amends  section  306(c)  to  re- 
quire that  within  2  years.  States  must 
Identify  water  bodies  in  which  toxics 
controls  beyond  BAT  wHl  be  neces- 
sary. The  bill  also  amends  section 
303(c)  to  require  thitt  water  quality 
criteria  be  established  in  these  waters, 
and  adds  to  section  303(d)  a  mandato- 
ry duty  for  the  Sttttes  to  establish  ef- 
fluent limitations,  within  2  years  after 
waters  have  Identified,  applicable  to 
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taMUvktual  ■ouroM  bued  cm  such  crite- 
ria. Finally,  aectton  302  haa  been 
amended  to  give  EPA  a  mandatory 
duty  to  addreM  ttaew  highly  polluted 
water»-«o-eaIled  toxic  hot  qiot 
areas— and  to  refine  the  modification 
meehaalm  of  that  section. 

Althou^  EPA  was  required  tmder  a 
1976  cooMnt  decree  to  develop  a 
beyond-BAT  strategy,  it  has  only  re- 
cently begun  to  Identify  toxic  hot  spot 
areas,  let  alone  develop  ccmtrol  strate- 
gies. Adivtlng  the  beyond-BAT  provi- 
sions.  wm  assure  that  EPA  continues 
to  move  forward  rapidly  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  bQl  differs  from  EPA's  current 
approach  in  that  it  requires  toxics  cri- 
teria developed  by  States  be  numorlcal 
rather  than  narrative.  Narrative  crite- 
ria, implemented  throu^  Uommiltor- 
ing,  may  be  successful  in  expeditiously 
identifying  and  limiting  toxic  dis- 
charges on  a  bnMd  scale,  lliese  tech- 
niques can  be  useful,  fspenially  when 
trying  to  analyse  comidex  effluents 
that  contain  a  variety  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants but  where  health  oonoems  are 
not  evident.  However,  in  developing 
toxic  criteria,  EPA  and  the  States 
cannot  exehistvely  depend  on  zuursr 
ttve  criteria  as  the  primary  means  to 
combat  toxic  hasards. 

Biomooitoring  techniques  have  not 
yet  been  proven  to  be  successful  as 
regulatory  tools  because  they  are  lim- 
ited to  aquatic  life  and  there  are  still 
many  unknowns  about  overall  costs 
and  enforceability.  Therefore.  S.  1128 
autluulaes  EPA  and  the  States  to  use 
toxicity  based  limits  derived  from  bio- 
mcnltoring  techniques  untO  the  re- 
qidred  numerical  critola  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

Ab  I  mentioned  before,  EPA  Is  focus- 
ing more  on  the  Uomonltoring  i>- 
I»oach  in  Its  present  beyond-BAT  reg- 
viatory  scheme  so  changes  wQl  be  nec- 
essary to  make  that  scheme  conform 
to  the  numerical  criteria  approach  re- 
quired In  the  bOL 

Both  EPA  and  the  States  are  re- 
qidred  to  develop  and  enforce  controls 
in  highly  toxic  water  bodies.  Although 
the  provisions  of  the  bID  require  the 
States  to  take  the  lead  in  the  beyond- 
BAT  jnogram.  let  it  be  very  dear  that 
the  provisions  also  require  EPA  to 
take  timely  action  to  ensure  that  ef- 
fluent limitations  in  hot-qwt  areas  are 
developed  within  the  time  frames  set 
forth  In  the  bUL  EPA  should  closely 
mmltor  the  state's  progress  in  Identi- 
fying areas,  developing  areas,  develop- 
ing guidelines  and  carrying  out  respon- 
sibilities under  seetian  303(d).  If  a 
State  fails  to  meet  the  statutory  dead- 
lines in  section  303(d)  EPA  must  be 
prepared  to  move  forward  under  the 
authority  in  section  302  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities. 

If  we  are  going  to  repair  the  damage 
to  those  wato'  bodies  that  have 
become  hii^ily  degraded  as  a  result  to 
toxic  substances  we  are  going  to  have 


to  mov4  forward  expeditiously  on  this 
beycmd'jBAT  program.  The  Nation 
cannot  Merate  endless  delajrs  and  ne- 
gotiaUoiis  between  EPA  and  the 
States  #n  this  program.  Both  entities 
must  iQove  agressively  in  taking  the 
neoessajy  steps  to  make  this  program 
work  within  the  timeframe  established 
by  the  bUL  Because  of  our  keen  inter- 
est in  the  timely  success  of  the 
beyond-BAT  program,  the  committee 
members  expect  to  receive  periodic 
progreai  reports  from  EPA  to  ensure 
that  the  requirements  are  being  swift- 
ly and  ^iUy  implemented. 

strong  public  support  exists  for  ag- 
gressive enforcement  action  in  esses  of 
aivirooinental  miscondiiet. 

The  pill  strengthens  the  oiforoe- 
ment  provisians  of  the  law  by  increas- 
ing the  ravU  Judicial  penalty  limit  from 
$10.000 1  to  $25,000  per  violation,  and 
that  each  distinct  violation 
to  a  separate  daily  penalty 
it  of  up  to  $25,000  and  dari- 
it  violations  of  pretreatment 
prograi^  requirements  are  subject  to 
dvU  psnalties.  The  increase  in  the 
maximum  daily  penalty  would  make 
the  Cl^ui  Water  Act  consistent  with 
penalty*  limits  under  other  environ- 
mental istatutes  and  reflects  the  seri- 
ous nailure  of  these  violations.  In  as- 
sessing penalties  the  courts  must  con- 
sider a  I  number  of  factors,  induding. 
the  eco^mlc  benefit  gained  as  a  result 
of  the  irlolatlon.  Violators  should  not 
be  able^to  obtain  an  economic  advan- 
tage via-a-vls  their  competitors  due  to 
their  noncompliance  with  environmen- 
tal law4 

The  Clean  Water  Act  currently  pro- 
vides t^e  Administrator  with  two  dvU 
enf orcetnent  options.  When  faced  with 
a  violation  of  the  act,  the  Administra- 
tor maf  issue  an  order  rquiring  com- 
pliance) or  the  Administrator  may 
bring  aidvfl  action  in  the  v>propriate 
UJS.  district  court  for  penalties  and  in- 
junctive relief. 

The  Dill  also  gives  the  Administrator 
new  authority  to  assess  administrative 
dvil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per  day 
for  eacb  violation  of  a  Clean  Water 
Act  redulrement.  Thus,  a  discharger 
who  vBlated  three  daily  maximum 
permit  limits  on  a  day  could  be  subject 
to  a  mJTlmum  penalty  of  $30,000  for 
that  d^'s  violations.  The  total  maxi- 
mum afrninistrative  penalty  that  may 
be  aisissed  under  this  provision  is 
$125,000  for  an  individual  enforconent 
action.  fThis  new  authority  is  Intended 
to  oomblement  and  not  to  replace  a 
vlgorotji  dvil  Judicial  enforcement 
prognuti. 

First:  this  new  authority  is  designed 
to  addvess  past,  rather  than  continu- 
ing, violations  of  the  act  Second,  it  in- 
dudes  a  cap  on  penalty  amounts  and  a 
lower  4ally  limit  than  Judicial  penal- 
ties. Tlese  limitations  are  intended  to 
assure  that  violations  of  greater  mag- 
nitude are  handled  Judicially  and  pur- 
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in  a  Judicial  forum.  Third,  this 

authoi  ity    to    administratively 

)enalties  sunsets  after  5 


ipsulng  an  administrative 
a  dvil  penalty,  the  Ad- 

must    give    the    person 

against  who^i  the  penalty  is  to  be  as- 
sessed writtai  notice  of  the  proposed 
penalty  and  in  opportunity  to  request, 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  such 
notice,  a  hearing. 

The  Administrator  is  also  required 
to  provide  me  public  with  notice  of 
the  prtvosed  penalty  assessment  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  proposal!  If  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed assessment  is  conducted,  any  dt- 
isen  who  commented  on  the  proposal 
shall  be  give^  notice  of  such  a  hearing. 

If  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  sswesii 
ment  is  conducted,  any  dtisen  who 
commented  On  the  proposal  shall  be 
given  notioe  of  such  a  hearing  and  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  present  evidence  at  the  hear- 
ing. If  no  hearing  is  held,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  4et  aside  the  pezuJty  order 
and  provide  ft  hearing  when  presented 
with  evidence  that  the  order  was  inad- 
equate or  impropor. 

An  order  assessing  a  penalty  be- 
comes final  tnd  nonappealable  30  days 
after  its  issiiance  or,  in  the  case  of  a 
postassessm^nt  request  for  a  hearing, 
30  days  following  the  final  action  by 
the  Admlnis^ator. 

The  potential  for  overlap  between 
dtisen  enf  oicement  suits  and  adminis- 
trative dvfl  penalties  is  specifically  ad- 
dressed in  t^  provision. 

Judicial  r^ew  of  a  penalty  assess- 
ment is  avaipble  to  any  person  against 
wh<mi  a  dvl^  penalty  order  is  issued  ss 
well  as  to  any  citizen  who  commented 
(m  a  proposed  assessment.  Judicial 
review  is  not  to  be  de  novo  review,  but 
will  be  baseq  upon  whether  the  assess- 
moit  of  the  penalty  is  an  abuseof  dls- 
cr^on.  Wtajere  it  is  dear  that  the 
Agency  has  assessed  such  an  unreason- 
ably low  penalty  as  to  constitute  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  the  court  may 
choose  to  impose  its  own  higher  penal- 
ty rather  th^  exercise  its  authority  to 
remand.  Thfe  bill  would  also  devate 
penalties  foil  knowing  violations  of  the 
act  to  the  fel<my  level  and  add  crimi- 
nal sanctions  to  the  Clean  Water  Act 
for  persons  I  who  knowingly  or  negli- 
gently introduce  into  a  sewer  system 
or  a  POTWj  a  pollutant  or  hasardous 
substance  w|iich  such  person  knew  or 
reasonably  Should  have  known  could 
cause  personal  Injury  or  property 
damage.  Criminal  liability  shall  also 
attach  to  shy  person  who  is  not  in 
ocmipllanoe  with  all  applicable  Feder- 
al, State,  and  local  requirements  and 
permits  and! causes  a  POTW  to  violate 
sny  effluent  limitation  or  condition  in 
any  permit]  issued  to  the  treatment 
woiks  imder  section  402  of  the  act. 
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The  felony  level  penalties  for  know- 
ing violations  (not  less  than  $5,000  nor 
more  than  $50,000  per  day  per  vlolar 
tlon  and  imprisonment  for  up  to  3 
years)  are  more  closely  ccnnparable  to 
the  levels  provided  by  the  1964  amend- 
ments to  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  snd  reflect  the  com- 
mensuratdy  serious  native  of  the  vio- 
lations to  be  criminally  prosecuted 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act 

This  section  of  the  bOl  also  adds  en- 
hanced felony  penalties  for  certain 
life-threatening  conduct  This  new  of- 
fense under  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
based  upon  violation  of  certain  predi- 
cates in  the  act.  In  the  event  of  such 
knowing  violation,  the  amendment 
subjects  to  greater  punishment  one 
who  knows  that  he  thereby  placed  an- 
other person  in  imminent  danger  of 
death  or  serious  bodily  injury.  The 
criminal  penalties  that  i4q>ly  upon 
conviction — up  to  15  years  imprision- 
ment  plus  a  fine  of  up  to  $250,000  for 
individuals,  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000,000 
for  organisations— are  equivalent  to 
the  RCRA  knowing  oidangerment 
provision,  as  recently  amended. 

The  twrimiiwi  term  of  imprison- 
ment contained  in  the  provision  of  the 
current  law  penalising  the  knowing 
making  of  false  statements,  represen- 
tations and  certification,  or  tampering 
with  monitoring  equl^nent  required 
under  the  act  is  increased  from  6 
months— a  petty  of  f  ense— to  2  years— a 
felcHiy.  The  provision  doubling  the 
maximum  punishment  with  reqject  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
second  snd  subsequent  convictions 
under  the  same  paragraph  of  the  act  is 
extended  to  this  provision  as  weU  ss  to 
the  knowing  endangerment  provision. 

This  provision  also  extends  and  con- 
solidates criminal  sanctions  involving 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  section 
405  governing  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge,  violations  of  requirements  im- 
posed in  State  pretreatment  programs 
approved  under  section  402(bX8).  vio- 
lations of  section  318  iwrmlts.  and  vio- 
lations of  section  404  p^mits  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by  a 
State. 

PAKTIAL  KPBBi  FBOOSAII  ATPBOVAL 

This  section  amends  section  402  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  permit  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  ddegate  a  portion  of 
the  national  pollutant  discharge  elimi- 
nation system  program  to  a  State 
under  conditions. 

A  State  would  have  two  options. 
Under  either  option,  the  Governor 
must  submit  a  plan  to  the  EPA  for  ap- 
provaL  Such  a  plan  must  either  show 
that  the  State  is  prepared  to  adminis- 
ter program  components  representing 
a  significant  part  of  the  State  pro- 
gram, and  be  prepared  to  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  assume  administra- 
tion of  the  total  program  within  the 
ensuing  5  years,  or  the  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  administration  of  a  permit 


program  for  all  of  one  or  more  dis- 
charge categories.  Under  this  second 
option,  the  plan  must  cover  all  catego- 
ries of  dischaxges  and  represent  a  com- 
plete permit  program  for  all  categories 
of  discharge  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  State. 

In  the  event  that  a  State  wishes  to 
return  NPDBB  program  administra- 
ti<»i  authority  to  the  Pedenl  Govern- 
ment or  in  the  event  the  Administra- 
tor withdraws  approval  of  a  State-op- 
erated program,  the  entire  program 
must  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 

States  should  be  tested  against  their 
abOity  to  operate  an  effective  permit 
program  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
assume  NPDES  permitting  authority. 
The  bUl  Includes  modifleatloos  to  en- 
hance the  onxntunlties  for  States  to 
devekq}  NFDBS  programs  and  stnimr 
this  responsibility. 

JUDICIAL  SEVISW  AKD  AWASB  OT  TOB 

This  sectioo  revises  the  provisions  of 
section  500  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
governing  Judicial  review  of  certain  ac- 
tions of  the  Administrator  of  EPA  and 
provides  for  the  awarding  of  costs  of 
litigation  in  actions  broui^t  pursuant 
to  section  505  <»■  509  to  prevailing  or 
substantially  prevailing  parties. 

The  purpose  of  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion S09(bXl)  is  to  clarify  the  proper 
venue  for  court  of  appeals  review  of 
certain  actions  of  the  Administrator 
under  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  to 
extend  the  period  within  which  an  ap- 
plication for  review  of  such  actions 
must  be  filed  from  90  to  120  days. 

Premier  venue  for  Judicial  review 
under  section  509  of  the  act  shall  be  in 
the  Circuit  Court  of  i^>peals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Federal  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  applicant  resides 
or  transacts  business  which  Is  directly 
affected  by  the  action  in  question.  The 
intent  is  to  allow  the  fllhig  of  an  appli- 
cation for  review  In  the  circuit  in 
which  the  i4>pllcant  resides,  that  is, 
has  his  principle  place  of  business,  or 
wh«e  he  transacts  business  which  is 
directly  affected  by  the  action  of 
which  he  complains.  For  example,  in  a 
case  in  which  the  action  cmnplained  of 
Is  a  denial  of  a  permit  for  a  proposed 
faculty,  the  direct  effect  of  the  action 
would  be  fdt  only  at  the  location  of 
the  proposed  facility,  even  thoui^  in- 
direct effects  of  the  action  might  be 
felt  at  other  facilities  of  the  company. 

The  bill,  changes  from  90  to  120 
days  the  period  within  which  an  appli- 
cation under  section  609  of  the  act  for 
Judicial  review  of  an  action  must  be 
made. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to 
assure  that  persons  who  will  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  an  action  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  have  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  assess  the  consequences  of  such 
action  and  If  necessary  fOe  an  applica- 
tion for  review  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  time  period. 


The  bill  establishes  a  random  seleo- 
tion  procedure,  to  be  administoed  by 
the  administrative  office  of  the  U.S. 
courts,  to  determine  in  an  (vderiy 
fashion  the  court  of  appeals  in  which 
an  agency  actitm  is  to  be  reviewed 
who)  applications  for  review  have 
been  f Qed  in  two  or  more  courts  of  ap- 
peals. Following  the  selecticm  of  a 
court  of  appeals,  other  courts  in  which 
applications  have  been  filed  are  direct- 
ed to  promptly  transfer  such  sppUca- 
tions  to  the  court  iniriiidi  the  agency 
record  has  been  filed.  Notwithstanding 
the  outcome  of  the  random  selectiim 
procedure,  any  court  in  a^ilch  sn  ap- 
plication has  been  filed  would  retain 
the  power  to  transfer  the  application 
to  any  other  court  of  appeals  for  the 
convenience  of  the  parties  or  other- 
wise in  the  interest  of  Justice.  The 
court  of  appeals  would  also  be  given 
the  power  to  award  cost  of  litigation  to 
a  prevailing  or  substantially  prevailing 
party  when  such  an  award  Is  appropri- 
ate. 

The  puriMse  of  the  random  sdection 
procedure  Is  to  »itmtwf*  the  "race  to 
the  courthouse"  phenomenon  mmj  uro. 
vide  for  an  orderly  means  of  consoli- 
dating applications  for  review  of  the 
same  agency  action.  This  process  is 
not  Intended  to  predude  any  court  of 
appeals  from  exodsing  its  inherent 
power  to  transfer  an  appllcatioo  for 
review  to  any  other  court  of  appeals 
for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  or 
otherwise  In  the  interest  of  Justice. 

Sectira  S09(bX3XB),  as  amended, 
provides  new  authority  for  any  cotirt 
of  appeals  to  grant  a  temporary  stay 
of  the  effective  date  of  a  final  sgency 
action  pending  selection  of  the  court 
of  i«q7eals  in  which  the  action  will  be 
reviewed.  However,  it  is  not  the  Intent 
that  stays  should  be  granted  unless 
the  same  requirements  that  ordinarily 
Wly  to  an  application  for  a  stay  of  an 
sgency  action  are  fully  satisfied, 

The  bfll  limits  the  award  of  costs  of 
litigation  in  dtiaen's  suits  under  the 
act  to  prevailing  ex  substantially  pre- 
vailing parties. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  section 
509(bX4)  and  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 505(d)  is  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  costs  of  litigation 
may  be  awarded.  It  is  not  reasonable 
or  amiropriate  to  ccMnpd  either  the 
Government  or  a  private  party  to  pay 
the  costs  of  an  oppodng  party  to  a 
lawsuit  when  the  opposing  party  has 
not  prevailed  on  the  issues. 

These  amendments  are  not  Intended 
to  predude  the  awarding  of  costs  to  a 
partially  prevailing  party  with  respect 
to  the  issues  on  which  that  party  has 
prevailed.  If  such  an  award  is  deemed 
aivroprlate  by  the  court  Nor  do  they 
intend  to  authorize  an  award  of  costs 
to  a  party  who  intervenes  in  a  case 
and.  although  technically  on  the  pre- 
vailing side,  falls  to  make  a  substantial 
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ctmtributlon  to  the  succestful  outcome 
of  the  I 


■oaronR  aomtc*  follvtioii 

The  bill  establlahes  a  new  section 
S19  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  require 
development  of  imi)lementation  pro- 
gram to  control  nonpotnt  source  poUu- 
tlon. 

During  the  courw  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  rtauthorlsatlon  process  It 
became  clear  to  the  conmilttee  that 
noopoint  source  pollution  cannot  be 
igncwed  any  longer.  This  form  of  water 
ptrilutlon  Includes  runoff  tnm  agricul- 
tural areas,  mining  areas,  urban  areas, 
and  construcUoo  sites.  It  includes  sedi- 
ments, pesticides,  fertiliser,  bacteria. 
toxic  heavy  metals  and  other  serious 
pollutants.  As  point  sources  gradually 
are  brought  under  control,  nonpoint 
sources  kxnn  as  a  larger  and  larger 
problooL  The  evidence  on  nonpoint 
source  pollution  cannot  be  denied.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  pollutants  that  are 
primarily  from  nonpoint  sources  have 
actually  gotten  wiwse  in  recent  years. 
In  the  National  Fisheries  Survey  per- 
formed by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
ti<m  Agency  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  State  fisheries  biologists  iden- 
tified nonpoint  sources  more  frequent- 
ly than  point  sources  as  the  cause  of 
poor  or  fair  quality  fishery  waters. 
Virtually  all  States  report  significant 
water  quality  problems  caused  by  non- 
point  sources.  These  sources  seriously 
threaten  the  wato-  quality  gains  of 
the  last  decade,  gains  made  as  a  result 
of  large  public  and  private  investment 

The  apiHoach  cootained  in  S.  1128  is 
an  Important  first  step.  It  establishes 
a  program  whoeby.  under  Federal 
ov^Bight,  States  are  to  implonent 
nonpoint  source  management  pro- 
grams that  will  target  critical  areas. 
Identify  the  sources  of  nonpoint 
source  poUutlcm.  Identify  the  best 
management  pracUces  that  are  avaU- 
ahle  to  abate  the  pollution,  and  set 
timetables  for  program  imidementa- 
Uon.  In  identif  ytaig  these  best  manage- 
ment practices,  the  impact  of  the  prac- 
tice on  ground-water  quality  must  be 
taken  into  account 

The  States  are  accorded  consider- 
able flexibility  in  Ar^gning  their  pro- 
grams. The  States  as  weU  as  represent- 
atives of  agriculture  interests  testified 
that  effective  programs  would  be  de- 
veloped under  the  more  flexible  ap- 
proach in  this  bUL  When  designing  its 
program,  a  State  must  commit  to  a 
timetable  of  performance,  induing 
implementation  of  best  management 
practices  as  needed  to  reduce  nonpoint 
source  pollution. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  relates  to  the  ability  of  States  to 
affect  the  implementation  of  Federal 
assistance  programs  and  Federal  devel- 
opment projects  which  otherwise 
might  undercut  vproved  nonpoint 
source  management  programs.  As  part 
of  the  State  program  submission,  the 
State  is  to  indicate  the  Federal  devel- 


projects  and  assistance  pro- 

whlch  It  subsequently  re- 

ivldual  projects  and  assist- 

ipllcations  to  ensure  conslsten- 

the  nonpoint  source  manage- 

iral  agencies  must  accom- 
the  concerns  of  the  States  re- 
garding consistency  of  the  appllcatlcms 
or  the  projects  with  the  nonpoint 
source  management  program,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  and  defini- 
tions of  Executive  Order  No.  12872  as 
in  effedt  on  September  17. 1983.  which 
was  approximately  the  date  the  com- 
mittee acted  on  the  bill.  The  purpose 
of  this  brovision  is  straightforward.  It 
allows  Uie  State  a  significant  voice  in 
the  opvatlon  of  Federal  programs  and 
project^  that  could  nullify  the  benefits 
of  the  nonpoint  source  management 
progra^i.  This  provision  is  based  di- 
rectly ^n  Executive  Order  No.  12372 
which  establishes  mechanisms  for 
Federal/State  coordination  of  Federal 
actlviti^  It  does  not  Invent  a  new 
process!  it  utilizes  the  one  already  in 
exlstenre. 

The  bill  also  would  authorize  $300 
million  in  Federal  matching  funds 
over  3  fears  to  support  projects  to  im- 
plemem  State  programs.  Two-thirds  of 
the  fuiids  wHI  be  available  to  the 
States  gccording  to  an  allotment  for- 
mula in  the  bill.  The  allotment  formu- 
la is  b^ed  on  population  and  agricul- 
tural labds  in  production.  One-third  of 
the  apdropriated  funds  will  be  held  in 
reserve!  by  the  Administrator  for  dls- 
tributioi  to  States  or  combinations  of 
States  by  application.  These  funds  are 
to  be  uled  to  control  particularly  diffi- 
cult and  serious  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion problems,  to  support  implementa- 
tion of 'innovative  methods  and  prac- 
tices for  controlling  nonpoint  source 
pollution,  for  controlling  interstate 
nonpoivt  source  poUution  problems,  to 
assess  the  relationship  between  non- 
point  loiuce  pollution  and  ground- 
water Contamination,  and  to  provide 
flnancigl  assistance  for  implementa- 
tion by  Indian  tribes  within  the  reser- 
vation of  a  nonpoint  source  pollution 
management  program. 

Under  this  bill  the  appropriated 
funds  may  not  be  used  for  cost 
with  persons  whose  activities 
turces  of  nonpoint  pollution. 
States, jof  course,  are  free  to  appropri- 
ate Stite  fimds  for  that  purpose  as 
they  w|sh  but  under  the  bill  it  would 
be  inappropriate  for  Federal  funds 
under  this  program  to  be  paid  directly 
to  persons  causing  the  pollution. 

The  dUI  also  requires  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  Congress  on  the  progress 
of  the  I  nonpoint  source  management 
programs.  This  report  is  very  impor- 
tant 9aaed  on  annual  reports  from 
the  Stgte,  this  report  will  allow  Con- 
gress ijo  determine  whether  the  ap- 
proach! esUblished  by  this  bill  for 
dealing  with  the  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution problem  is,  in  fact,  worldng.  It 


will  provide 


create 
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the  baseline  information 
that  Congreks  wiU  need  to  determine 
whether  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
program  neM  to  be  revisited  and  per- 
haps changed  at  a  later  date.  Al- 
though I  am  confident  that  both  the 
States  and  aources  of  poUution  wiU 
perform  their  reqxHisibllities  in  good 
faith,  this  requirement  is  an  exercise 
in  good  proghun  management  and  this 
report  will  pfovlde  a  basis  for  evaliut- 
ing  the  progress  of  the  program. 

FinaUy,  tl^  section  of  the  bUl  di- 
rects the  Administrator  to  reserve  1 
percent  or  $100.000— whichever  is 
greater— fn^i  the  State's  construction 
grants  fundi  to  support  implementa- 
tion of  progBuns  established  under  the 
new  section  319. 

■ATIOIItt  SSTVUIT  raOGSAlf 

The  bill  fedds  a  new  section  320 
which  authctlzes  the  Administrator  to 
convene  numagement  conferences  to 
solve  poUutfcm  problems  in  interstate 
and  intemraonal  estuaries.  Under  the 
provisions.  l^A  would  convene  a  man- 
agement conference  if  the  Administra- 
tor determliies  that  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  water  quality  in 
an  estuary  j  requires  the  control  of 
interstate  or,  international  pollution. 

Estuaries  are  sensitive  and  diverse 
ecosystems.  iTheir  varied  fish  and  wild- 
life resoivces  and  their  proximity  to 
large  urban  areas  provide  niunerous 
recreational  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  millions  of  citizens.  Over  the 
last  decade,  j  environmental  and  other 
resource  values  of  many  esttiaries.  in- 
cluding Nan^agansett  Bay.  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Puget  Sound.  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  Buzzards  Bay,  have  experienced 
serious  wat^  quality  degradation. 

The  management  conferences  would 
be  convene^  'or  up  to  5  years  and 
would  develop  comprehensive  conser- 
vation and  management  plans  which 
recommend  I  priority  actions  for  the 
control  of  point  and  nonpoint  sources 
of  poUutlon.1 

I  would  li^e  to  note,  however,  that 
any  priority  corrective  actions  or  com- 
pliance schedules  recommended  by  the 
conference  diall  in  no  manner  be  less 
stringent  tlian  any  requirements  of 
Federal  lawi  Nothing  in  this  seciton 
shall  affect  compliance  schedules  or 
other  requirements  established  by  law 
or  by  the  Aiency  for  municipal,  indus- 
trial, or  oth«r  dischargers. 

The  Admiidstrator  shall  approve  the 
plan  if  it  satisfies  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 330,  an^  the  affected  Oovemor  or 
Oovemors  ooncur.  Once  a  plan  is  ap- 
proved, funds  authorized  to  be  iu>pro- 
priated  und^r  the  title  n  Construction 
Grants  Proiram,  the  Utle  VI  Water 
Pollution  Control  Revolving  Loan  Pro- 
gram, and  ihe  section  319  Nonpoint 
Source  Pollution  Program  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
requirement^  of  the  act.  to  assist 
States  in  j  implementing  programs. 
This  provls  on,  however,  does  not  in 
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any  way  preclude  the  use  of  fimds  for 
any  eligible  project  under  UUe  n,  UUe 
VI.  or  section  319  of  the  act. 

The  provision  authorizes  $12  million 
annually  for  the  management  confer- 
ences. Expenses  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  management  conferences 
are  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
amounts  vpropriated.  Grants  are  pro- 
vided on  a  75  percent  Federal.  25  per- 
cent non-Federal  basis  to  States,  inter- 
state or  regional  water  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  to  conduct  research, 
monitoring,  modeling,  and  other  tech- 
nical work  necessary  to  develop  con- 
servation and  management  plans. 
Those  agencies  which  receive  grants 
are  required  to  report  to  the  Adminis- 
trator 18  months  after  receipt  of  the 
grant  and  biennially  thereafter. 

EPA  has  established  an  Office  of 
Marine  and  Estuarine  Protection 
through  which  these  provisions  are  to 
be  implemented.  The  office  has  initiat- 
ed studies  in  Narraganaett  Bay,  Buz- 
zards Bay,  Long  Island  Sound,  and 
Puget  Sound  as  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  the  EPA's  fiscal  year  1985  ap- 
propriations bilL  The  committee  ex- 
pects the  office  to  continue  its  involve- 
ment and  support  for  these  estuaries 
as  well  as  other  estuaries  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator. 

sToucwAna  auirorr  noM  on.  amd  oas 

OPBUTIOm 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection 
(1)  to  section  402  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  specifically  exempting  certain 
Btormwater  runoff  discharges  from 
permit  requirements  and  effluent  limi- 
tations. Only  discharges  from  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  production,  process- 
ing, or  treatment  operations  are  cov- 
ered by  this  provision. 


The  bill  clarifies  the  Clean  Water 
Act's  prohibition  of  backsliding  on  ef- 
fluent limitations.  This  prohibition  is 
inherent  in  the  act's  policy  of  requir- 
ing reasonable  further  progress 
toward  the  national  goal  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
into  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
intent  of  the  policy  is  to  preserve  pol- 
lution control  levels  achieved  by  dis- 
chargers by  prohibiting  the  adoption 
of  less  stringent  treatment  or  control 
limitations,  standards  or  conditions 
than  those  already  contained  in  a 
permit  except  in  certain  narrow  dr- 
ciunstances. 

The  provision  makes  explicit  that  a 
permit  limitation  based  on  best  profes- 
sional judgment  [BPJ]  may  not  be 
made  less  stringent  because  there  has 
been  a  subsequently  promulgated  ef- 
fluent guideline  that  would  have  re- 
sulted in  less  stringent  effluent  limita- 
tions had  it  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  permit. 

These  BPJ  permits  may  not  be  made 
less  stringent  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
subsequent  guideline.  This  provision  is 
intended  to  exclude  any  consideration 


of  a  subsequent  guideline  as  a  basis  for 
reducing  permit  limitations. 

Where  the  permittee  can  demon- 
strate that  installation  and  adequate 
operation  of  treatment  facilities  has 
faUed  to  achieve  the  permitted  efflu- 
ent limitation,  limits  in  the  new 
permit  may  reflect  the  level  of  control 
actually  achieved,  but  shall  not  be  less 
stringent  than  required  by  the  efflu- 
ent guidelines  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
permit  issuance  or  renewaL 

The  provision  also  addresses  the  an- 
tibacksUding  issue  in  the  context  of 
permits  developed  on  the  basis  of 
water  quality  baaed  effluent  limita- 
tions. These  permits  may  be  renewed, 
reissued,  or  modified  on  the  basis  of 
subsequently  revised  waste  load  alloca- 
tion formulas  [WLA's]  but  only  if 
those  WLA's  are  in  compliance  with  a 
new  section  303(dK5).  For  the  most 
part,  this  new  section  assures  that 
backsliding  is  prohibited  tmless  it  Is 
cons^Hent  with  the  water  quality 
standards  adopted  by  the  EPA. 

SXWAOKBLUIKSX 

The  bill  establishes  a  timetable  for 
promulgation  of  management  prac- 
tices and  toxic  contaminant  criteria 
for  sewage  sludge  use  and  dlqxMaL  It 
also  provides  authority  to  implement 
and  enforce  criteria  for  toxic  and 
other  pollutants. 

This  phased  miproach  reflects  the 
fact  that  the  Agency  already  has  suffi- 
cient information  to  establish  criteria 
for  some  contaminants  and  some 
sludge  uses,  while  information  may  be 
lacking  for  other  contaminants  or 
uses.  The  amendment  requires  the 
Agency  to  proceed  with  regulation 
where  it  has  the  basis  to  do  so.  A 
longer  timeframe  is  provided  for  pol- 
lutants for  which  needed  information 
presently  is  not  now  available. 

When  a  public  treatmoit  works  is 
Issued  a  discharge  permit  it  shall  in- 
clude the  management  practices  and 
criteria  issued  by  EPA.  The  permit 
shall  also  Include  requirements  for  the 
use  and  disposal  of  sludge  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search and  Sanctuaries  Act  or  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  or  under  applicable 
State  permit  programs. 

nRBUTATI  DISPUR  KSSOLVTIOW 

The  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
to  decide  through  the  permit  issuance 
process  between  States  as  to  whether 
a  discharge  for  which  one  State  pro- 
poses to  issue  a  permit  will  violate 
water  quality  requirements  or  adverse- 
ly affect  public  health  in  another 
State. 

A  new  section  Sll(e)  is  added  with 
the  intention  to  cover  sources  not  cov- 
ered by  permits.  In  Instances  where 
water  quality  is  being  adversely  affect- 
ed by  pollutants  from  another  State, 
the  affected  State  or  municipality  may 
petition  the  Administrator  who  shall 
determine,  after  a  hearing,  if  the  pol- 


lution is  violating  a  water  quality  re- 
quirement or  adversely  affecting  the 
public  health  of  such  State.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator so  determines,  he  must 
issue  an  order  restraining  the  dis- 
charge or  provide  aivropriate  relief, 
taking  into  account  the  goals  of  the 
act  and  other  equitable  considerations. 
The  new  authority  in  511(e)  shall 
only  aK>ly  where  cases  cannot  be  re- 
solved under  the  procedures  estab- 
lished under  section  402  or  und» 
agreements  adopted  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Colorado  Salinity  Control 
Act  and  not  inu>alr  rights  to  quantities 
of  water.  Additionally,  the  provislbn 
would  not  apply  to  water  pollution 
caused  by  emissions  from  sources  regu- 
lated imder  the  Clean  Air  Act 

PBBBVATIOa  or  OTHm  KIOBXi 

This  section  preserves  State  common 
law,  permitting  a  person  in  a  down- 
stream State  who  is  injured  or  ag- 
grieved by  pollution  from  an  upstream 
State  to  atfk.  relief  in  the  courts  of  the 
injured  party's  State  or  in  the  courts 
of  the  neighboring  State  throui^ 
State  common  or  statutory  law. 

The  provision  does  not  apply  to  any 
diq>ute  involving  interstate  water  p<d- 
lution  which  is  pending  upon  enact- 
ment (or  has  been  finally  adjudicated) 
and  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  a  decision. 

umxAnos  o>  ptschasbi  or  saw  sbwaob  n 

nWTOKKCITT 

This  places  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 
discharge  of  raw  sewage  by  the  dty  of 
New  York.  The  cap  would  apply  to  the 
North  River  treatment  plant  and  the 
Red  Hook  treatment  plant  if  the  facul- 
ties have  not  achieved  their  required 
treatment  levels  by  established  dead- 
lines. EPA  Administrator  may  grant 
limited  waivers  from  the  ci4>  in  the 
event  of  significant  intemiiitlon  in  the 
operation  of  the  wastewater  treatment 
plants,  or  due  to  random  or  seasonal 
flow  variations.  Deadlines  may  be  ex- 
tended for  limited  reasons  such  as  act 
of  war  or  unanticipated  natural  disas- 
ter. 

CHKURAKI  BAT  nKMKAM 

An  EPA  Office  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
programs  is  established  in  the  bUl:  $10 
million  is  authorized  *ntiii*ny  through 
fiscal  year  1988  in  grants  to  States  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  drainage  basin  to 
implement  interstate  management 
plan  on  a  55  to  45  percent  Federal- 
State  basis.  The  bill  authorizes  $3  mil- 
lion annually  through  fiscal  year  1988 
for  continued  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
search. 

OBKATLAKn 

The  bUl  establishes  a  Oreat  Lakes 
National  Program  Office  within  the 
E3*A.  Although  an  office  has  already 
been  established  administratively,  this 
provision  more  clearly  defines  its 
duties,  enhances  its  accountability  to 
Congress,  and  authorizes  funding. 
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The  progrmm  office  has  three  buic 
duties:  developing  and  implementing 
plans  to  carry  out  UA  respmisibilities 
under  the  Great  Lalus  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978.  establishing  a 
water  quality  surveillance  network, 
and  serving  as  the  liaison  to  the  Cana- 
dian members  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission  and  the  Canadian 
counterpart  to  the  EPA.  In  addition, 
the  office  is  required  to  develop  pro- 
grams for  control  of  nutrients,  includ- 
ing phoq>hate,  and  toxic  chemicals. 

A  total  of  $10  million  per  year  is  au- 
thorised for  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1990  for  the  Great  Lakes  National 
Program  Office  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  the  section. 


The  bill  amends  section  314  of  the 
act  to  provide  for  effective  reporting 
of  lake  quality  by  State  agencies  on  a 
regular  basis.  Reports  are  to  identify 
lakes  in  each  State,  identify  lakes  with 
impaired  uses,  and  indude  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  State  program  for  lake  pro- 
tection. 

To  avoid  unnecessary  reporting 
burden,  the  lake  quality  reports  will 
be  included  in  the  State  water  quality 
report  prepared  every  2  years  under 
section  305(b)  of  the  act.  Also,  a  State 
must  prepare  and  submit  a  lake  qual- 
ity report  to  EPA  in  order  to  receive  a 
grant  under  section  314  of  the  act. 

Finally,  section  314  is  amended  to  in- 
clude saline  lakes  under  the  Clean 
Lakes  Program. 

mun 

Title  n  of  the  bill  addresses  the  con- 
struction grants  program:  $2.4  billion 
is  authorised  Mimiany  for  the  con- 
struction grants  program  for  fiscal 
years  1986  through  1988  and  $1.2  bil- 
lion annually  for  fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990.  Although  funding  for  the  title  n 
construction  grants  program  is  con- 
cluded as  of  1990,  other  sections  of  the 
bill  authorise  Federal  fimds  for  cap- 
italising State  revolving  funds  through 
1994. 

This  legislation  provides  States  and 
municipalities  with  the  dear  intent 
that  the  transition  to  State-local  f  imd- 
ing  initiated  in  the  1981  amendments 
will  be  cmnpleted  durhig  the  period  of 
this  authorisation.  By  establishing  cer- 
tainty in  this  timeframe.  States  and 
munidpalities  wiU  be  able  to  plan  ef- 
fectively for  assumption  of  Increased 
funding  responsibilities. 

AixonmiT  roufULA 

The  biU  establishes  a  new  allotment 
formula  for  distributing  construction 
grant  funds  and  State  revolving  fund 
ci4>italisation  grants  among  States  for 
the  fiscal  years  1986  tlm>ugh  1990. 
The  formula  in  existing  law  expires 
with  the  fiscal  year  1985  authorisa- 
tion. 

The  allotment  formula  in  the  bill  is 
based  on  each  State's  needs  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  as  expressed  in 
the  1984  needs  survey.  This  survey. 


conducted  by  the  Environmoital  Pro- 
tection Agency  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  States,  is  the  most  current,  com- 
plete. '  and  accurate  determination 
availaltfe  of  the  needs  for  publicly 
owned 'treatment  works  which  can  be 
assisted  under  titles  n  and  VI  of  the 
act. 

The  ionnula  is  based  on  each  State's 
aggregate  needs  for  facilities  providing 
secondftry  treatment  (category  I  of  the 
needs  survey),  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment i^uired  by  water  quality  stand- 
ards (category  n),  and  correction  of 
infiltnjUon  or  inflow  problems  (cate- 
gory IDA),  and  for  interceptor  sewers 
(category  IVB).  These  are  the  only 
categories  of  treatment  woito  fully  ell- 
glide  f^r  funding  under  the  law.  In  re- 
strictij^  eligibility  to  these  categories 
of  facilities  in  the  1981  amendments  to 
the  Cl^an  Water  Act,  the  Congress  de- 
termintd  that  on  a  national  basis 
these  are  the  facilities  most  related  to 
attainifent  of  the  water  quality  goals 
of  thel  construction  grant  program. 
Also,  these  are  the  core  treatment  fa- 
cilities that  have  been  completed  to 
meet  tftie  1988  secondary  treatment 
deadlinie  for  municipalities. 

To  rench  the  allotment  formula  con- 
tained in  the  reported  biU  several 
steps  frere  performed.  First,  those 
States  with  very  small  remaining 
needs  were  identified.  These  States 
need  more  than  an  allotment  strictly 
on  their  share  of  needs.  This  is  so  they 
are  able  to  have  a  manageable  pro- 
gram ok  sufficient  sise  to  make  mean- 
ingful Investments  in  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  as  well  as  meet  the  1988 
secondary  treatment  deadlines. 

In  allotment  formulas  adopted  by 
the  Congress  in  the  past,  these  pur- 
poses have  been  served  by  a  flat  mini- 
mum allotment  per  State  of  one-half 
of  1  percent.  Although  this  is  some- 
what aA)itrary,  it  assures  program  mo- 
mentiua  and  avoids  disruption.  Be- 
cause the  number  of  these  smaller 
States  Is  growing,  as  the  construcUon 
grant  program  nears  its  objectives,  the 
formula  establishes  a  mechanism  to 
assure  adequate  program  sise  for 
smaller'  States.  Thus,  the  vproach  is 
more  reflective  of  needs  and  less  arbi- 
trary tl|an  the  rn<nit»niiq  allocation  ap- 
proach., 

The  allotment  formula  establishes 
two  groups  of  States  with  small  shares 
of  eligible  needs.  The  first  group  of  13 
smaller  States  whose  individual  needs 
are  less  then  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  receive  an  aggregate  allot- 
ment of  8.5  percent  which  is  only  2 
percent  more  than  what  these  States 
would  Receive  in  the  aggregate  under 
the  exiiling  policy.  The  other  groups 
of  8  Stgtes  whose  individuals  needs  are 
less  thin  1  percent  of  the  total  but 
greaterithan  one-half  of  1  percent,  re- 
ceive aa  aggregate  allotment  of  9  per- 
cent. T  le  actual  needs  of  these  States 
constltiite  6  percent  of  the  totaL 
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Because  iie  actual  needs  of  the 
States  in  the  two  groups  vary  greatly  a 
method  was  sought  to  reduce  the  vari- 
ation. A  st^dard  statistical  approach 
utilising  logiuithms  was  used  to  reduce 
the  variations. 

Because  ihe  States  in  the  second 
groups  had  leas  variation  than  those  in 
the  first,  a  method  was  employed  to 
reduce  that  variation,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  the  use  of  logarithms. 
The  allotment  among  States  in  this 
second  group  is  based  on  the  cube  of 
the  logaritt  m  of  the  actual  needs  of  a 
State  as  a  ]  raction  of  the  sum  of  the 
cubes  of  t  tie  logariUuns  of  actual 
needs  for  ai  the  States  in  that  group. 
This  metho|d  was  selected  because  it 
reduced  the  variation  from  that 
among  actual  needs,  but  not  as  much 
as  the  logfoithms  would  have  pro- 
duced.        I 

The  remaining  States,  with  individ- 
ual actual  nieeds  in  excess  of  1  percent 
of  total  eligible  needs,  are  aUotted  82.5 
percent  of  appropriated  funds.  So  that 
no  State  inlthis  group  would  receive 
an  aUotmenft  less  than  that  of  a  State 
with  smallef  actual  needs,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  minimum  1.25  percent. 

Because  dicibillties  of  needs  have 
changed  grteUy  from  the  1980  and 
1976  needs  Airveys  on  which  the  previ- 
ous allotmait  formula  was  based,  a 
number  of  States  would  suffer  dramat- 
ic losses.  To  minimise  the  program  dis- 
ruption which  would  result  from  such 
reductions,  ;the  bill  contains  a  hold 
harmless  provision,  guaranteeing  each 
State  80  pe»Txnt  of  the  allotment  it 
had  under  t^e  previoiis  allotment  for- 
mula. Eleveh  States  benefit  from  this 
80  percent  hold  harmless  provision: 
California.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Maryland. 
Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  York,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. T 

■UliuUJTUi  AFm  If  M 

The  "graiidfathering"  provisions  in 
the  1981  amendments  for  phased-seg- 
mented  projects  and  projects  built  to 
accommodate  future  population  are 
terminated  ifter  fiscal  year  1990. 

UnQH-BniLD  PSOJICT 

States  wishing  to  build  treatment 
works  which  are  under  $8  million  and 
are  determined  to  be  simple  treatment 
systems— foe  example,  aerated  la- 
goons—may  i  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Actninistrator  to  erect  treat- 


Uftni 
ks  ui 
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ment  works  under  alternative  design- 
build  grant!  procedures.  Under  this 
provision,  smaller  projects  can  avoid 
costly  review  and  bidding  require- 
ments and  «an  contract  for  both  the 
design  and  cbnstruction  of  a  treatment 
worics.  Undek-  the  agreement  with  the 
Administrator  construction  deadlines 
and  manag^ent  procedures  are  es- 
tablished ai^d  a  bond  from  the  con- 
tractor is  required  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  the  project.  Not  more 
than  25  percent  of  a  State's  allocation 
can  be  iised  under  this  alternative. 


June  12, 1985 
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nmovATivi  am  ALiBuiATnn  noncrs 
This  provision  reauthorizes  the  inno- 
vative and  alternative  set-aside  pro- 
gram at  its  current  levels. 

MUUmiK  CSO«  AND  BTD/UUX8 

similar  to  the  f  imding  concept  used 
in  the  nonpoint  section  of  the  bill,  the 
Administrator  shall  reserve  IVt  per- 
cent of  the  sum  appropriated  of  which 
two-thirds  would  be  used  to  address 
water  quality  problems  of  marine  bays 
and  estuaries  which  are  impacted  by 
discharges  from  combined  storm  water 
discharges  and  one-third  to  implement 
the  newly  established  national  estuary 
program. 

■TAR  WATBt  POLLUnOll  COmiOL  UVOLTIWI 
PURIM 

The  bill  creates  a  new  title  VI  of  the 
act  by  creating  State  water  pollution 
control  revolving  funds  [SRF'sl. 

To  carry  out  the  SRF  program,  $1.2 
billion  is  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1989  and  1990,  $2.4  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1991.  $1.8  bUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1992,  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1993 
and  $600  million  in  1994.  Sums  are  al- 
lotted pursuant  to  the  allotment  for- 
mula in  the  bill.  Funds  must  be  obli- 
gated within  1  year  and  are  subject  to 
reallotment  among  the  States. 

To  receive  a  grant.  States  must  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. If  a  State  has  not  complied 
with  the  agreement  the  Administrator 
shall  withhold  the  capitalization 
grants.  These  sums  may  be  subject  to 
reallotment  if  the  Administrator  is  not 
satisfied  that  the  State  has  taken  nec- 
essary corrective  actions. 

To  receive  a  capitalisation  grant  a 
State  must  agree  to  establish  a  water 
pollution  control  fimd  to  receive  aU 
grants.  The  State  must  provide  a  15 
percent  match  to  the  Federal  grant 
from  State  monies  and  make  binding 
loan  commitments  in  an  amount  equal 
to  100  percent  of  the  grant  payments 
within  1  year  of  receipt  of  the  pay- 
ments. 

The  State  must  also  make  adequate 
assurances  that  funds  will  be  commit- 
ted in  an  expeditious  and  timely 
manner,  that  treatment  works  con- 
structed with  funds  made  directly 
available  from  grants  will  meet  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  requirements  for 
grant  projects;  and  that  fimds  will 
first  be  used  to  assure  maintenance  of 
progress  in  the  completion  of  plants 
needed  to  meet  the  1988  compliance 
deadline,  or  other  enforceable  dead- 
lines, goals,  and  requirements  of  the 
act. 

In  carrying  out  the  SRF  program 
States  are  required  to  use  acceptable 
procedures  and  maintain  project  ac- 
counts in  accordance  with  accepted 
government  accoimting  standards. 

The  SRF  administered  by  the  State 
shall  be  dedicated  solely  to  providing 
financial  assistance  to  munidpalities 
for  construction  of  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  and  for  implementa- 
tion of  management  programs  estab- 


lished under  sections  319  and  320  of 
thebilL 

The  SRF  is  authorised  to  make 
loans  at  or  below  maiicet  rates,  indud- 
ing  interest  free  loans,  at  terms  not  to 
exceed  20  years.  Prindpal  payments 
shall  commAnce  within  1  year  of 
project  completion  and  be  fully  amor- 
tized not  later  than  20  yean  after 
project  completion.  Loan  redpients 
shall  establish  a  dedicated  source  of 
revenue  for  repayment  and  all  repay- 
ments shall  be  credited  to  the  fund. 

The  SRF  may  be  used  to  buy  or  refi- 
nance debt  obligation  of  munidpali- 
ties, to  guarantee  or  purchase  insur- 
ance for  local  obligations  to  improve 
credit  access  or  reduce  interest  rates, 
as  a  source  of  revenue  for  BKF  bonds 
issued  by  the  State,  loan  guarantees 
for  similar  local  ERF'S,  and  for  the 
reasonable  cost  of  administering  the 
program. 

The  bill  requires  States  to  carry  out 
independent  audits  of  SUP'S  and  to 
prepare  plans  describing  the  short- 
and  long-term  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  SRF.  States  are  required  to  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  Administrator 
who  shall  conduct  a  review  of  the 
plans  and  reports. 

States  wishing  to  utilize  title  n  con- 
struction grants  funds  for  SUP'S  estab- 
lished in  title  VI  may  do  so  provided 
the  loan  fund  is  established  in  compli- 
ance with  title  VI  requirements. 

In  1990  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  fi- 
nancial status  and  operation  of  SUP'S. 
The  report  shall  include  an  inventory 
of  facilities  in  noncompliance,  sources 
of  available  funds  to  meet  construc- 
tion needs:  an  assessment  of  loan  port- 
folios and  user  charges  and  operation 
and  maintenance  of  treatment  works. 

Mr.  Preddent.  we  have  worked  for  a 
long  time  on  this  bill,  and  I  certainly 
wish  to  extend  again  my  thanks  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  f\ill 
committee.  Senator  BBrrasir,  of 
course,  to  oiu-  full  committee  chair- 
man. Senator  Stafpord:  and  to  the  mi- 
nority floor  manager  of  the  bill,  my 
good  friend.  Senator  MntaiLL.  for 
their  long,  hard  work  and  efforts  in 
developing  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  cimadty  as  a  Senator 
from  Arizona  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  derk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  blU  deik  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
extend  my  gratitude  to  the  current  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  for  his  courtesy, 
and  I  thank  him  very  much. 


I  have  no  statement  to  make  now.  I 
imderstand  there  are  Senators  who  do 
wish  to  make  opetiiag  statonents. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Preddent,  I 
Join  Senators  STArroHo,  BnrTsnr, 
Crafbb,  and  others  in  supporting  the 
reauthorisation  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

The  1972  Clean  Water  Act  set  ambi- 
tious goals  for  the  coimtry:  "to  restore 
the  chemical,  physical,  and  biological 
integrity  of  the  NaUon's  waters."  We 
have  made  substantial  progress  toward 
achieving  these  goals.  The  bill  we  are 
oonddering  today  will  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  the  dean  water  goals 
established  over  a  decade  ago. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  im^ 
proved  our  understanding  of  environ- 
mental issues  and  expanded  our  com- 
mitment to  environmental  programs. 
While  there  have  been  dramatic  and 
necessary  changes  in  the  concept  of 
environmental  protection,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  the  bade  design 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  still  sound 
and  the  public  commitment  to  dean 
water  remains  strong. 

In  the  State  of  Maine,  there  is  dear 
evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
pollution  control  programs  established 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act: 

Atlantic  salmon  have  returned  to 
the  Penobscot  River  after  a  30-year 
absence;  the  Maine  commercial  shell 
fishing  industry  declined  for  many 
years  due  to  the  discharge  of  untreat- 
ed sewage.  But  as  of  1982,  over  4,000 
acres  of  soft  shell  clam  flats  had  been 
reclaimed  with  an  estimated  value  of 
$6.5  million  a  year. 

I  dte  these  examples  as  the  success 
story  of  Just  one  State.  Virtiully  every 
State  in  this  country  has  similar  ex- 
amples. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments 
before  us  today  which  would  signifi- 
cantly expand  or  revise  the  act  to  ad- 
dress emerging  pollution  problems  or 
changing  conditions.  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  to  three  of  these  issues: 
the  control  of  toxic  pollutants;  man- 
agement of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollu- 
tion; and  financing  of  waste  water 
treatment  plant  construction. 

TOXIC  POLLUTAim 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  would  result  in  a  second- 
generation  program  to  achieve  greater 
control  of  toxic  water  pollutants, 
where  necessary. 

Under  the  current  law  EPA  is  re- 
quired to  establish  uniform  best  avail- 
able technology  limits  for  the  control 
of  toxic  pollutants.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance, however,  that  compliance  with  a 
technology-based  limitation  represents 
a  safe  level  for  a  i>articular  toxic  pol- 
lutant. Although  the  current  law  pro- 
vides general  authority  for  further 
control,  these  amendments  initiate  a 
specific  process  leading  to  the  control 
of  these  toxic  substances  to  protect 
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public  health  and  water  quality  by  a 
date  certain. 

^tedfieally,  the  amendments  re- 
quire States  to: 

Identify  within  2  years  waters  that 
do  not  meet  their  water  quality  stand- 
ards due  to  the  discharge  of  toxic  pol- 
lutants: adopt  numerical  criteria  for 
the  "problon"  pollutants  in  such 
waters;  and  establish  effluent  limita- 
tions for  individual  discharges  to  such 
water  bodies  wlthtai  2  years  and  assure 
compliance  with  limits  within  3  years. 

This  provision  is  an  important  addi- 
tion to  our  ability  to  protect  the  public 
health  of  the  American  people  from 
increasing  amounts  of  toxic  chemicals. 
■oaponR  pouimoH 

EPA  recently  estimated  that  as 
much  as  half  the  remaining  water  pol- 
lution problems  result  from  nonpoint 
sources.  Controllhig  nraipoint  poUu- 
tion.  howevo*.  has  proven  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  problem. 

The  bm  before  us  includes  a  major 
amendment  providing  for  State  pro- 
grams to  identic  and  control  nonpoint 
source  poUutloo.  States  will  identify 
watos  affected  by  nonpoint  sources  of 
pollutirai  and  devek^)  programs  to  im- 
plement best  management  practices 
for  controlling  this  pollution.  State 
programs  will  include  a  schedule  for 
implementation  and  will  be  coordinat- 
ed with  related  Federal  projects. 

A  total  of  $S00  million  is  authorized 
over  3  yean  to  8un>ort  this  important 
program.  The  majority  of  this  funding 
would  be  allotted  among  the  States. 
The  EPA  Administrator  would  also 
have  discretion  to  fund  special 
projects. 


The  OKWt  significant  issue  addressed 
in  this  reauthoriaaUon  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  the  ftnanring  of  waste- 
water treatment  plant  ccuistruction. 
This  aspect  of  the  reauthorisation  bUl 
is  important  because  it  provides  State 
and  local  governments  with  a  clear 
statement  of  future  Federal  involve- 
ment in  treatment  plant  financing  and 
allows  them  to  flnalise  plans  to  meet 
the  compliance  deadlines  established 
in  the  law. 

Amendments  to  the  act  would  phase 
out  the  existing  grant  program  and  re- 
place it  with  Federal  support  for  State 
revolving  loan  funds.  The  bill  provides 
for  allocations  of  a  total  of  $18  bOlion 
over  the  next  9  jrears  to  assist  munici- 
palities with  these  construction 
projects.  The  direct  grant  assistance 
program  will  continue  for  the  next  5 
years.  Starting  in  1989.  States  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $8.4  billion  over  the 
following  6  years  to  capitalize  State  re- 
volving loan  funds  to  assist  municipali- 
ties in  financing  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment projects. 

So  there  will  be  an  overly  in  the 
middle  2  years  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent grant  program  and  the  newly  es- 
tablished State  revolving  loan  fund. 


tent   of   the   State   loan    program  to 
complete  the  process  of 
to  State  control  of  the  mtmic- 
it  construction  program. 
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In  conclusion,  I  am  confident  that 
the  ba^c  design  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  sound.  We  have  before  us 
amendgunts  for  fine  timing  existing 
provisl*ns  of  the  act  and  addition  of 
programs  to  address  emerging  prob- 
lems, "these  proposals  are  ccmsistent 
with  the  national  consensus  for  clean 
water.  iThe  great  majority  of  perscms 
reQxmding  to  a  recent  survey  either 
supported  the  Clean  Water  Act  or 
wanted,  it  strengthened,  even  consider- 
ing the  costs  of  pollution  controls. 
These  limendments  are  an  important 
step  toward  carrying  out  this  mandate. 

I  Join  the  chairman  of  the  cmnmit- 
tee.  Senator  Cbafd,  the  ranking 
membef  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Bmrsor.  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
ccHnmltiee.  Senator  STArroBO.  in 
urging  Jheir  adoption. 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  state  how  much  I  appreciate 
the  in<redlble  amount  of  work,  the 
time,  and  the  effort  that  Senator 
Chare,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution,  and 
Senator  Oborgx  Mitchxll  have  done 
on  this  biece  of  legldation.  It  Is  an  ex- 
cellent job.  It  is  a  bipartisan  Job.  It  is  a 
lot  of  Itard  work  and  it  continues  the 
effort  toward  a  most  important  na- 
tional goaL  I  am  pleased  to  recom- 
mend Mis  legislation  to  my  coUeagues 
in  the  Senate. 

The  dffort  to  clean  up  our  Nation's 
waters  is  maintained  by  the  over- 
whelmlsg  support  of  the  American 
public.  Prom  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899  to  the  legislation  before  us 
today,  Americans  have  recognized  the 
req)ondblllty  to  our  neighbors,  our 
childreii,  and  ourselves  to  correct  dan- 
luses  to  this  critical  aspect  of 
tnment. 

_  proved  that  the  Clean 
is  paying  off  with  substan- 
ictiona  in  pollutants.  Treat- 
its  are  removing  66  percent 
^  the  two  conventional  pollut- 
ants—suspended solids  and  biochemi- 
cal oxytm  demand— than  in  1973.  Our 
rivers  are  cleaner  and  our  water  qual- 
ity has  Improved  through  measures  in- 
cluding controls  implemented  by  in- 
dustry. < 

Take  'the  Houston  Ship  Channel 
That  Ett>uston  Ship  Channel  had  one 
of  the  highest  octane  ratings  probably 
in  the  United  States.  We  were  always 
worried  that  the  thing  was  going  to 
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on  us.  But  now  you  have 
uning  in  it  and  you  have  an 
cleanup  Job  that  has  been 
at  regard. 
1  legislation,  though,  reflects 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  work  yet  to  be 
done.  4nd  it  provides  some  strong 
standards  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
toxic  substances,  and  it  develops  a  new 


.     _  deal  with  pollution  from 

nonpoint  sources  such  as  runoff  from 
agricultural  and  mining  areas,  and 
construction  sites. 

Because  of  a  growing  national  con- 
cern over  nonpoint  pollution,  we  in- 
cluded provisions  to  fund  States  in  ef- 
forts to  target  and  implement  correc- 
tional programs. 

The  problem  all  along  has  been  spo- 
radic f  imding  of  these  State  manage- 
ment programs.  If  they  can  get  the 
funds,  Statis  are  willing  and  able  to 
develop  programs  based  on  their  as- 
sessments of  what  is  achievable. 

This  appr^ch  allows  SUtes  to  build 
on  the  solid,  voluntary  conservation 
district  structure,  rather  than  impos- 
ing unnecessary  Oovemment  regula- 
tion. Our  farmers  and  ranchers  have  a 
great  stake  \a  these  efforts,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  their  wlllingneas  to 
cooperate  iii  efforts  to  improve  their 
stewardship  I  of  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources.       I 

Given  their  track  record,  we  will  all 
benefit  by  asking  their  advice  on 
runoff  water  pollution,  not  requiring 
that  they  dd  it  strictly  by  a  book  writ- 
ten in  Waihington.  This  legislation 
recognizes  tie  value  of  woridng  with 
our  States  itnd  our  agricultural  com- 
munity, and  it  wirintjtipf  a  proper  Fed- 
eral role  of  4B8istance,  not  threats. 

Much  of  the  focus  of  our  committee 
discussions  #as  directed  at  the  future 
of  the  con^ruction  grant  program, 
and  I  commend  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  efforts  in  arriving  at 
the  solution«  included  in  this  ^OL 

I  have  heard  quite  a  bit  of  controver- 
sy already  a^ut  the  allotment  formu- 
la. I  understand  that  It  Is  a  tough  one 
to  arrive  at,  to  develop  equity  in  that 
kind  of  a  sitiuttion.  I  have  looked  at 
what  has  happened  in  the  past.  We 
have  had  a  massive  migration  of 
people  to  tl^e  Southwest  and  to  the 
South.  The  eommlttee  formula  tries  to 
take  recognition  of  that.  It  uses  the 
latest  cen8u«  data  in  trying  to  estab- 
lish those  ieeds.  I  weU  imderstand 
that  in  some  other  areas  and  in  the 
Northeast,  i^umy  of  the  needs  have 
been  satisified.  Others  remain  yet  to 
be  done. 

I  look  at  situations  like  the  example 
that  we  had  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
It  had  a  p^r  capita  expenditure  of 
$232.  from  1972  through  1984.  My 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  is  rightly  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  per  capita  expendi- 
ture now  w4uld  be  about  $69  under 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  but 
the  total  toi  the  life  of  the  program 
will  be  $302.  I  look  at  the  same  thing 
for  my  friend  in  New  York— $247  up  to 
now  and  $91  in  this  bill  for  a  total  of 
$338.  But  th^n  I  look  at  my  own  State 
of  Texas.  I  I0ok  at  the  fact  that  up  to 
now  it  has  been  $88.  Another  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $60.66  and  we  fi- 
nally get  up  o  $149. 
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We  have  gone  a  long  way  to  try  to 
correct  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  to  anticipate  the  needs  up  to  the 
year  2000.  We  have  not  completely 
achieved  it  in  the  committee  allotment 
formula  but.  as  I  understand  the  polit- 
ical realities  of  the  Senate,  and  as  I 
understand  them  in  the  House.  I  think 
it  is  a  reasonable  compromise.  I  am 
prepared  to  support  it.  I  look  at  this 
situation.  If  we  go  to  conference  with 
the  House  and  they  determine  they 
are  going  to  take  the  old  allocation 
based  on  the  past  and  not  recognizing 
the  needs  of  the  futiue.  the  damage 
will  be  even  more  to  those  of  us  in  the 
growing  States.  I  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  States.  But  I  also 
understand  that  in  this  body  the 
smaller  States  on  a  per  capita  basis 
have  a  tendency  to  do  a  little  better 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Again,  those  are 
the  realities.  I  walk  into  my  office  and 
I  see  how  many  people  I  have,  and 
how  much  square  footage  they  have 
per  employee.  Then  I  walk  into  the 
office  of  some  of  my  friends  from 
some  of  the  very  smallest  of  States.  I 
do  not  find  myself  biunping  into  any 
furniture.  And  I  see  a  great  deal  more 
space  per  employee.  Again,  those  are 
the  realities.  That  is  the  way  the 
ss'stem  works.  But  I  think  that  what 
we  have  done  is  kept  them  with  suffi- 
cient funds  where  they  can  complete  a 
project,  where  they  will  not  have  it 
partially  done,  and  In  turn  we  have 
said  to  some  of  those  States  that  have 
actually  lost  population,  that  have  had 
substantial  expenditures  in  the  past, 
and  have  completed  many  of  their 
needs  already,  you  are  not  going  to  get 
a  violent  change.  We  are  going  to  put 
a  safe  harbor  there.  We  are  going  to 
put  a  hold  harmless.  We  are  going  to 
put  a  floor.  We  have  moderated  this 
kind  of  shift.  I  think  It  is  a  realistic 
compromise.  I  support  that. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  construc- 
tion grant  program  was  substantially 
reformed  and  in  some  ways  reduced  in 
1981.  A  central  element  of  the  agree- 
ment that  led  to  these  reforms  was  the 
commitment  of  the  administration  to 
fimd  the  program  for  10  years  at  $2.4 
billion  per  year.  This  would  constitute 
the  time  and  f  imding  needed  to  do  the 
Job  based  on  needs  survey  data  avaU- 
able  at  that  time. 

But  when  we  started  to  wort:  early 
this  year,  we  were  looking  at  a  propos- 
al from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  phase  out  the  program 
before  1990.  and  to  fund  no  new  starts. 
That  proposal  broke  faith  with  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people,  de- 
parting from  the  1981  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  before 
us  recognizes  that  the  time  is  indeed 
coming  when  many  of  our  States  will 
have  met  their  basic  treatment  needs. 
It  recognizes  that  the  1988  deadline 
for  municipal  compliance  is  partially 
accountable.  Under  the  1981  amend- 
ment, the  effective  Federal  share  of 


total  project  costs  is  only  30  to  40  per- 
cent. The  Federal  Government  has 
contributed  more  than  $40  billicm  as 
its  part  in  constructing  publicly  owned 
treatment  woiks.  and  the  results  have 
been  remarkable. 

This  leglslatton  continues  to  shift 
the  program  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  intended  in  the  1977  and 
1981  amendments,  but  it  also  recog- 
nizes that  the  OMB  proposal  to  pull 
the  rug  out  fmn  under  a  national  goal 
at  a  critical  point  of  progress  was  too 
abrupt  and  pooriy  planned. 

Under  this  legislatitHi.  States  at 
their  own  discretion  will  be  able  to 
start  planning  for  the  future  by  using 
their  allotments  to  start  their  own  re- 
volving funds  to  carry  <m  the  program. 
The  current  $2.4  billion  annual  au- 
thorization for  construction  grants 
would  be  extended  for  3  years.  In 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990.  a  full  one- 
half  of  the  axmual  total  authorization 
of  $2.4  billifm  would  go  to  capitaliza- 
tion of  State  water  pollution  revolving 
loan  funds  under  a  new  title  VL 

In  fiscal  year  1991.  no  further  au- 
thorizations would  be  made  for  title  n 
construction  grants,  and  the  title  VI 
revolving  fund  would  be  authorized 
$2.5  bOlion. 

After  that  point,  revolving  fund  au- 
thorization would  be  reduced  to  $1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1992.  $1.2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1993.  and  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  19iM.  After  that,  authoriza- 
tions for  direct  Federal  contributions 
would  be  ended. 

This  orderly  progression  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  dose  cooperation  with  the 
States— both  to  assure  that  the  revolv- 
ing fund  mechanism  is  worlcable  and 
to  provide  a  period  of  transition  to 
allow  States  with  lengthy  legislative 
cycles  or  difficult  remaining  needs  to 
work  out  their  problems. 

Since  the  formula  for  allotting  con- 
truction  grant  funds  among  the  States 
expires  with  the  1985  authorization, 
the  bUl  establishes  a  new  allotment 
formula  for  the  years  1986  through 
1990.  This  allotment  formula  is  based 
on  the  1984  needs  survey,  the  most  up- 
to-date  and  accurate  compilation  avafl- 
able.  It  reflects  a  shifting  ptqnihition 
and  progress  in  meeting  needs,  but  it 
also  includes  a  strong  effort  to  mini- 
mize disruption  in  States  where  pro- 
grams are  closer  to  completion  or 
whose  needs  do  not  match  up  to  eligi- 
bilities. 

The  legislation  provides  a  "hold 
harmless"  provision,  guaranteeing 
each  State  80  percent  of  the  allotment 
it  had  under  the  previous  allotment 
formula,  regardless  of  actual  needs 
under  the  survey. 

The  result  is  a  formula  that  provides 
equity  for  aU  States,  one  that  makes 
real  progress  toward  water  quality 
goals. 

I  would  point  out  that  New  York 
continues  to  receive  the  greatest  share 
of  funds  under  the  f otmul»— a  full  $76 


million  more  than  the  next  highest 
State,  California.  Texas  would  receive 
the  third  largest  allotment,  $127.3  mfl- 
llon.  which  is  a  sizable  increase  over 
previous  allotments  and  reflects,  as  in 
other  areas,  a  high  rate  of  growth. 
However.  Texas  wHl  receive  $34  mfl- 
Maa  less  than  it  would  under  an  alloca- 
tion based  strictly  on  eligible  needs,  in 
part  because  Texas  is  helping  to  fund 
shares  of  smaller  States  and  hold 
harmless  shares  for  New  Yoi^  and 
other  States  with  declining  relative 
needs. 

There  are  several  other  features  of 
the  biU  I  will  discuss  briefly.  One  of 
special  interest  to  Texas  is  the  provi- 
sion for  partial  delegatttm  of  the 
permit  program.  We  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  amiroval  for  the  Texas 
permit  program  to  operate  in  place  of 
the  Federal  program  because  permit- 
ting reqmnsibilities  are  divided  in 
Texas  between  the  department  of 
water  resources  and  the  Texas  Rail- 
road Commissiim.  The  railroad  com- 
mission, i^iich  regulates  oQ  and  gas 
operations,  has  not  been  interested 
until  recently  in  seeking  delegation. 
This  amendment  will  allow  the  Texas 
Department  of  Water  Resouroea. 
which  has  a  fine  permit  program,  to 
gain  Federal  a^iroval  for  pennlttlng 
all  the  categories  of  sources  under  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  bUl  deal 
with  caae-by-caae  modifications  to  the 
best  available  technology  require- 
ments of  the  act.  Sectl<m  301(g)  of  the 
act  has  allowed  modlficatioas  of  these 
requironents  for  so-called  noncmven- 
tlonal  pollutants,  if  a  rigorous  demon- 
stration of  no  effect  on  public  health 
or  water  quality  could  be  made.  How- 
ever, the  Agency  broui^t  to  our  attcn- 
tion  the  enormous  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing adequate  information  to  make  or 
review  such  denumstratioos  for  most 
nonconventional  pollutants,  lliere- 
fore,  the  committee  accepted  EFA's 
proposal  to  limit  section  301(g)  to  sev- 
eral specific  substances  for  which  ade- 
quate information  was  Judged  to  be 
available.  This  will  allow  modifications 
to  be  granted,  if  appropriate,  for  the 
categories  of  sources  which  have  re- 
quested them  prior  to  this  amend- 
ment, including  steam  electric  generat- 
ing plants  and  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry. It  will  also  allow  categories  of 
sources  with  effluent  guidelines  yet  to 
be  published  to  use  section  301(g).  for 
discharges  of  these  listed  substances. 
Otherwise,  section  301(g)  will  not  gen- 
erally be  available  after  enactment  of 
thlsbilL 

The  committee  also  included  a  provi- 
sion authorizing,  but  limiting,  modifi- 
cations of  best  available  technology  re- 
quirements on  the  basis  of  "fundamen- 
tally different  factors."  The  Agency 
had  adopted  administratively  a  proce- 
dure for  granting  waivers  from  uni- 
form effluent  guidelines  based  on  indi- 
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vidual  characteristics  of  sources  which 
were  fundamentally  different  from 
the  factors  omsidered  by  the  A«ency 
In  setting  the  effluent  guidelines. 

This  procedure  was  upheld  for  indi- 
rect dischargers  by  the  Supreme 
Court  The  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  the  reported  bill  recog- 
nises a  "fundamentally  different  fac- 
tors" modification,  as  the  only  waiver 
or  modlflcaticm  available  for  toxic  pol- 
lutants, and  provides  specific  limita- 
tions on  the  time  for  considering  ap- 
pllcatlons  as  well  as  what  applications 
are  acceptable.  This  authority  should 
allow  the  occasional  source  which 
really  does  not  fit  the  categorical  regu- 
lation to  receive  appropriate  treat- 
ment, while  providing  for  most  cases 
to  be  considered  for  the  creation  of  ef- 
fluent guideline  subcategories. 

The  potential  for  effluent  guideline 
subcategories  has  always  been  avail- 
able and  has  been  used  in  many  cases. 
Companies  who  have  relied  on  the 
concept  of  "fundamentally  different 
factors"  should  be  pr^mred  to  fuUy 
participate  in  the  guideline  develop- 
ment process  to  assure  that  adequate 
information  is  available  to  EPA  to  de- 
velop appropriate  subcategories.  Simi- 
larly. EPA  should  recognize  that  the 
limits  this  bill  places  on  the  use  of 
"fundamentally  different  factors"  may 
create  a  need  to  reopen  some  guide- 
lines in  order  to  properly  include  in- 
f ormattcm  for  the  puirpose  of  defining 
Justifiable  new  subcategories. 

This  is  a  sound  biU.  Each  provision, 
every  requirement  the  new  enforce- 
ment standards,  are  all  ataned  directly 
at  the  goal  of  cleaning  up  our  Nation's 
waters. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  that 
goal,  and  to  support  this  loyportant 
legMatkHL 

Ifr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  object  strongly  to  the  new 
sewer  cons&uctloo  grants  formula 
contained  in  the  Clean  Water  Act 
amendments. 

Once  agKbi.  the  Senate  is  being 
asked  to  shift  desperately  needed  Fed- 
eral funds  away  tnan  the  older,  popu- 
lous States  in  the  East  and  BCldwest  to 
benefit  growth  States  in  the  South 
and  West. 

Under  this  formula  change,  every 
State  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes 
would  lose  at  least  19  percent  of  the 
funds  they  currently  receive  to  help 
pay  for  waste  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. In  my  State  of  Ohio,  the  reduc- 
tion would  actually  be  a  21-percent  cut 
from  current  fun<Ung  levels.  Instead  of 
receiving  $136  million  in  construction 
grants  money  each  year  as  Ohio  does 
now,  the  State  would  get  only  $109 
million  per  year.  This  means  that  over 
the  next  5  years.  Ohio  would  lose 
more  than  $203  million. 

In  one  feU  swoop,  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment Committee  has  tagged  a  total 
of  18  States  as  losers  in  the  allocation 
of   Federal   money   used   to   control 
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water  pollution.  The  Environment 
Committee's  arbitrary  behavior  means 
that  ihese  losers  will  have  to  go  with- 
out $962  million  in  EPA  construction 
gran^  money  every  year. 

Make  no  mistake,  Mr.  President,  this 
annuAl  cut  of  $262  million  will  not 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  No, 
indeed.  This  $262  million  will  simply 
be  shifted  to  those  States  which  the 
Environment  Committee  has  selected 
as  th«  winners. 

Be<muse  of  the  Senate  Environment 
Comiilttee's  generosity,  States  like 
Texai,  Utah.  Arizona,  and  Mississippi 
will  gi  Lin  anywhere  from  29  to  129  per- 
cent i  1  new  construction  grants  money 
for  w4ste  water  treatment  faculties. 

Mr. ,  President,  the  older,  populous 
SUte$  in  the  East  and  Midwest  need 
everyipenny  of  their  fair  share  of  lim- 
ited raderal  resources.  It's  dead  wrong 
to  entourage  the  shift  of  Federal  tax 
dollar^  away  from  these  States  to  high 
growth  areas  of  the  country. 

Wh#  should  Ohloans  oi^  get  back 
87  ceits'  worth  of  Federal  funds  for 
every  tax  dollar  they  send  to  Washing- 
ton wtien  citizens  in  other  States  get 
back  ^  far  greater  return  on  their  Fed- 
eral tAx  dollars?  Why  should  a  heavily 
populited  State  like  Ohio  rank  39th  in 
terms  of  Federal  money  spent  there? 
Why  ahould  a  State  like  Ohio— a  State 
with  iiiore  than  its  fair  share  of  water 
pollution  problems— be  asked  to  give 
up  mlllons  of  dollars  specifiaJly  de- 
signed to  help  ctirb  these  problems? 

Something  is  very,  very  wrong  with 
the  miumer  in  which  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars are  being  allocated  among  the 
Statea  Let's  not  make  the  situation 
worse  by  changing  the  construction 
grants  formula  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.    I 

Watbr  quality  in  the  Great  Lakes 
has  improved  over  the  years.  This  is 
due  in  no  small  part  to  the  waste 
water ;  treatment  facilities  located  in 
the  n^hborlng  States. 

We  must  not  Jeopardize  the  strides 
we  have  made  in  cleaning  up  the  pol- 
lution in  the  lakes.  Over  26  million 
Americans  depend  upon  the  Great 
Lakesjfor  their  drinking  supplies  and 
mmio|i8  more  depend  on  the  lakes  for 
recreational  pursuits. 

The  Great  lAkes  States  deserve 
their  fair  share  of  Federal  f xmdlng  to 
construct  and  upgrade  municipal 
sewage  facilities  to  treat  waste  water 
disch^ves  to  the  lakes. 

I  uifere  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
new  obnstructlon  grants  formula  con- 
tainedin  this  bilL 

sswn  auam  roucuu  oiiacciptabls 

Mr.'KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  express  my  strongest  possible  oppo- 
sition) to  the  sewer  grants  ^otment 
formica  that  the  Committee  on  Elnvl- 
ronmont  and  Public  Works  has  adopt- 
ed. 

The  committee-passed  formula 
makes  a  mockery  of  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide I'ederal  assistance  to  the  con- 
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struction  ajf  municipal  sewage  facilities 
on  a  natloKial  basis.  Instead,  the  new 
formula  lB|a  massive  redistribution  of 
Federal  fuhds  away  from  highly  popu- 
>llshed  cities  and  to  subsl- 
of  new  dtles. 
Congress  first  established 
rater  Act  and  the  Munlcl- 
Grants  Program,  it  estab- 
objective  of  providing 
itment  facilities  for  all  of 
I's  towns  and  cities.  When 
this  progrim  was  established,  it  was 
agreed  that  municipalities  would  be  a 
partner  in  the  efforts  to  buUd  these 
facilities. 

To  achieve  that  objective.  Congress 
developed  a  very  complex  formula  on 
how  those  funds  would  be  distributed. 
Most  prob4bly  agree  that  that  formula 
should  be  updated  periodically.  All 
agree  that  that  formula  should  reflect 
the  water  cuallty  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Unfortumtely.  the  formula  that  is 
before  the  Senate  today  does  not  re- 
flect the  vater  quality  needs  of  the 
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If  the  cotnmlttee  Intends  to  use  the 
EPA  needs  survey  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  allocation  of  sewer  grant  funds,  it 
should  usei  that  formula  directly.  In- 
stead, the  Senate  today  is  considering 
an  artificial  manipulation  of  that  for- 
mula. 

That  formula  cannot  be  Justified  on 
merit.  It  tan  only  be  explained  by 
looking  at  provincial  needs. 

Obviously,  the  Senate  has  bnAen 
into  two  si^es  on  this  issue.  Those  two 
sides  are  t)iose  who  benefit  fnmi  the 
commltteefMissed  formula,  and  those 
whose  Stai(M  are  losers.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  issue.  We  should  also 
look  at  the  national  interest,  of  how  to 
achieve  oui  water  quality  goals. 

This  f  on^ula  does  not  achieve  those 
goals.  It  does  not  help  the  Nation  live 
up  to  its  dbllgations  specified  in  the 
Clean  Waier  Act  and  other  docu- 
ments. 

As  a  spolKsman  not  only  for  the  q>e- 
cif Ic  intereft  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
Impact  of  {the  committee  formula  on 
the  Nationjs  most  important  water  re- 
source—th^  Great  Lakes. 

The  Impact  of  this  amendment  on 
the  Great  uJces  is  devastating.  There 
\b  a  net  reouction  of  approximately  18 
percent  In  funding  for  sewer  programs 
in  the  Gre4t  Lakes. 

How  can  jthls  be?  Have  the  needs  of 
the  Great  ^kes  region  declined  by  18 
percent?  Not  at  all!  In  fact,  we  are  way 
behind  noli  only  in  our  domestic  com- 
mitment U  water  quality,  but  also  in 
the  commi  ment  that  we  made  to  an- 
other natio  0. 


In  1978  the  United  States  signed  an 
updated  version  of  the  Water  Qiiallty 
Agreement  with  Canada.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  we  made  a  commitment  to 
provide  adequate  sewage  treatment  for 
our  mimiciiwlities. 

Today,  only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
municipalities  that  discharge  into  the 
Great  Lakes  basin  are  adequately 
sewered.  The  Canadians  have  on  the 
other  hand  completed  99  percent  of 
their  municipal  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction program. 

Clearly  the  obligations  we  made  will 
not  be  served  by  the  formula  con- 
tained in  the  committee  version  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  Clearly,  if  we  are  to 
use  a  national  needs  survey,  we  should 
not  provide  for  this  excessive  artificial 
manipulation  of  the  formula. 

We  should  put  our  financial  re- 
sources where  they  will  do  the  most 
good  to  protect  our  Nation's  water. 

For  this  reason.  I  will  support  Sena- 
tor Ddrshbikoxr  in  his  effort  to  pro- 
vide a  formula  that  actually  protects 
the  Nation's  water  quality. 

Any  other  objective  is  not  acceptable 
and  should  be  resoundingly  defeated 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  EPA  wastewater 
treatment  construction  grant  allot- 
ment formula  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee-approved bill.  8. 1128. 

Mr.  President,  the  funding  formula 
developed  by  the  committee  is  based 
upon  EPA's  1984  needs  survey.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  bill  includes  an 
80-percent  holds-harmless  provision. 
The  committee  intends  that  the  distri- 
bution of  f imds  reflect  our  most  recent 
estimate  of  eligible  needs,  while  pre- 
venting the  disruption  of  ongoing  pro- 
gram efforts  in  any  of  the  States  or 
territories. 

Throughout  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram. EPA  has  directed  the  States  to 
prioritize  the  wastewater  treatment 
needs  of  their  larger  municipalities. 
My  State  of  South  Dakota  has  com- 
plied with  the  Agency's  policy  in  this 
regard.  Now.  with  the  larger  projects 
underway,  the  smaller  communities 
are  looking  forward  to  seeing  their 
water  quality  needs  addressed.  Under 
the  committee  bill.  South  Dakota's 
rural  communities  wiU  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  their  water  quality 
goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  alternative  con- 
struction grant  allotment  formula  pro- 
posed by  my  friend  and  committee  col- 
league from  Minnesota,  Senator 
DuRKHBKRGXR,  reduces  from 

$11,737,260— the  amotmt  provided 
under  existing  law— to  $6,544,000 
South  Dakota's  construction  grant  al- 
lotment. An  additional  12  States  would 
be  similarly  affected— losing  40  per- 
cent or  more  of  their  construction 
grant  funds.  Under  the  committee  bill, 
no  State  would  lose  as  large  a  percent- 
age of  its  funds. 


While  I  recognize  that  no  formula 
WiU  ever  satisfy  aU  100  Members  of 
this  body.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  respond  to  our  Nation's 
water  quality  needs  without  creating 
havoc  in  any  of  the  States.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  allotment  formula  devel- 
oped by  the  cwnmittee. 

Mr.  CHAfBE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat(»-  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFES.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abditob).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1128.  the  bill  to  reauthorize 
and  amend  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Sena- 
tor Chavb  has  done  an  excellent  Job 
of  describing  its  provisions.  I  agree 
with  this  explanation  of  the  intent 
behind  this  bllL  I  congratulate  him 
and  Senator  Mrchkll  for  their  hard 
work  in  developing  this  bill,  and  I 
want  to  commend  my  other  colleagues 
on  the  committee  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  for  their  efforts  as  well.  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Senator  Beht- 
SKH,  for  his  contributions  to  this  bilL 
As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
help  bring  this  bill  f  <»^rard. 

The  committee  determined  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  fundamentally 
sound.  It  is  worldng,  and  water  quality 
has  improved  in  many  areas  as  a  result 
of  Clean  Water  Act  requirements.  Ac- 
cording to  an  extensive  study  by  State 
water  pollution  control  administrators. 
47,000  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  have 
improved  in  the  past  decade,  as  have 
390.000  acres  of  lakes  and  3,800  square 
miles  of  estuaries.  In  the  face  of  sub- 
stantial growth  and  development,  we 
have  managed  to  hold  our  own  in  an 
additional  296,000  stream  miles  and  in 
most  of  our  lakes  and  estuaries. 

That  is  the  good  news.  The  bad  news 
is  that  11,000  miles  of  stream  have 
bem  degraded.  And  water  quality  has 
gotten  worse  in  over  1.6  million  acres 
of  lakes  and  560  sqtiare  miles  of  estu- 
aries. 

It  is  clear  that  although  we  can 
claim  substantial  water  quality  gains, 
we  as  a  nation  still  have  a  way  to  go 
before  the  Job  is  done.  We  are  not  yet 
able  to  relax.  Instead,  we  need  to  im- 
prove the  Clean  Water  Act's  ability  to 
address  these  persistent  water  quality 
problems.  S.  1128  would  do  that. 

The  committee  learned  that  the 
major  remaining  water  quality  prob- 
lems are  caused  by  toxic  pollutanta 
and  nonpoint  source  pollution.  The 


bill  before  us  strengthens  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  both  these  areas. 

Let  me  first  mention  the  so-called 
toxic  hot  90ts  problem.  The  States 
report  that  14,000  stream  miles. 
638,000  acres  of  lakes  and  920  square 
miles  of  estuaries  have  acute  toxic 
problems.  S.  1128  establishes  a  sched- 
ule for  States  to  identify  these  areas 
that  will  remain  a  problem  after  all 
technology-based  requirements  have 
taken  effect  and  to  modify  discharge 
permits  accordingly.  Permittees  then 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  toxics 
restrictitms  within  3  years. 

The  bill  also  gives  long  overdue  at- 
tention to  nonpoint  source  pollution. 
Polluted  runoff  fnnn  farmland,  dty 
streets,  and  constructi<m  areas  now  ac- 
counts for  about  half  of  the  wato-  pol- 
lution In  this  country.  In  some  basins. 
It  is  the  major  pollution  source.  This 
bill  calls  for  the  Implementation  of 
nonpoint  source  management  pro- 
grams by  State  and  local  govonmenta 
As  my  colleagues  all  know,  this  is 
always  a  difficult  issue.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  nonpoint  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  all  members  of  the  otmmilt- 
tee. 

The  bill  also  shores  up  some  weak- 
nesses in  the  Clean  Water  Program. 
One  of  the  most  Important  Involves 
the  so-called  fundamentally  different 
factors  variance.  The  committee  biU. 
consistent  with  a  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling,  allows  industries  to 
i4>ply  for  modifications  of  applicable 
effluent  standards  under  certain  dr- 
eumstances.  However,  it  is  designed  to 
prevent  abuse  of  this  privilege.  For  ex- 
ample, it  removes  incentives  to  with- 
hold information  that  EPA  needs  to 
set  valid  effluent  standards.  It  also 
sets  a  timeframe  for  decision  on  appli- 
cations in  order  to  assure  that  the  ap- 
plication for  modification  is  not  used 
as  a  device  to  delay  other  permit  re- 
quirements. 

I  would  mention  in  passing  provl- 
sions  to  limit  harkaHding  in  dtscharge 
permits,  to  establish  criteria  and 
permit  reqiilremento  for  toxic  con- 
tamination of  sewage  sludge,  and  to 
restrict  waivers  for  ocean  dlacharges. 

We  also  have  elected  to  continue  the 
Construction  Grants  Program  at  its 
current  level  of  $2.4  billion,  while 
gradually  phasing  in  a  system  of  State 
Revolving  Loan  Funds  that  will  re- 
place the  present  Federal  Grants  Pro- 
gram. 

In  presenting  this  bUl.  the  commit- 
tee reaffirms  Its  ocmunltment  to  the 
goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  These 
are  the  goals  of  the  American  public 
Poll  after  poll  has  demmistrated  the 
continuing  public  cranmltment  to 
dean  water.  By  an  ovowhelmlng  ma- 
jority, the  people  oppose  any  weaken- 
ing of  the  Nation's  dean  water  law. 

S.  1128  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  passage. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
■ent  that  the  ranainder  of  my  re- 
marks be  entered  as  if  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Racx>BD  as  follows: 
AsniTKMiAL  Rbusks  ot  Sbkatok  Staffoid 

I  Vint  to  dlKua  In  more  detail  aome  of 
the  more  important  provlaionB  of  this  bilL 

Pint.  I  want  to  mention  the  Importance  of 
the  proviiloiM  of  &  11S8  related  to  "toxic 
hot  fpota."  These  prortaiona  are  designed  to 
focus  in  on  water  bodies  tlutt  are  espedally 
hard  hit  by  toxic  pollutants,  and  tlien  to  es- 
tablish apedal  UmlU  on  toxic  discharges 
that  are  causing  tlie  problem. 

These  "hot  spots"  exist  because  technolo- 
gy-based standards  for  toxic  pollutants,  by 
their  very  nature,  do  not  take  into  account 
conditions  In  the  reoelTing  water.  The  cu- 
mulative discharge  from  several  toxic  pol- 
luters can  result  in  unacceptable  o(»ioentra- 
tions  of  toxic  poUutants  even  after  Imple- 
mentatloo  of  technology-based  controls.  & 
1138  improves  the  Clean  Water  Act  by  es- 
tablishing a  timetable  (or  identlfytng  hot 
spots  and  bringing  the  poOutos  Into  compli- 
ance with  water  quality  standarcto. 

An  important  proldem  In  this  regard  is 
that  few  States  have  numerical  ambient  cri- 
teria tar  toxic  poDutants.  The  lat^  of  ambi- 
ent criteria  make  it  impossible  to  calculate 
sdrtltlonsl  diseliarge  limitations  for  toxics. 
EPA  and  some  States  are  experimenting 
with  a  hinaswy  sMWoacb  to  seMng  effluent 
limits,  but  so  far  it  lias  important  shortcom- 
taigs.  Hie  major  one  Is  that  It  does  not  con- 
sider human  health  effects  or  important  en- 
vironmental characteristics  sudi  ss  peralst- 
enee  snd  bio-accumulation,  only  direct  toxic 
effects  on  certain  aquatic  organisms.  The 
Committee  Mil.  therefore.  reQulres  that  the 
needed  numerical  criteria  be  devel^)ed. 
tluMi^  they  can  be  supplonoited  by  biolog- 
ical nMmltflring  snd  sssessmmt  methods  as 
they  are  developed. 

Revisions  to  water  quality  standards  regu- 
lations wigtatally  proposed  by  EPA  In  late 
1962  were  not  consistent  with  the  objectives 
and  requiremenU  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Por  that  reason  the  Committee,  when  it 
considered  the  predecessor  biU  in  the  previ- 
ous Congresa.  S.  4X1.  felt  obliged  to  propose 
incotporating  taito  law  language  from  EPA 
regulations  exjHesstng  long-standing  poli- 
cies related  to  upgrading  and  downgrading 
of  water  quality  standards  and  antidegrada- 
tlon.  Suliaequently.  Administrator  Ruckels- 
haus  reversed  his  predecessor's  eff  orto  to 
weakoi  these  policies,  with  the  result  that 
the  final  regulations  do  comport  with  the 
Clean  Water  Act  in  these  key  areas.  Upon 
the  Administrator's  assurance  that  the 
Agency  will  aggrearively  implement  these 
regulations  snd  defend  them  fran  legal 
challenge,  should  they  be  challenged,  the 
Committee  agreed  last  year  to  delete  certain 
parts  of  the  bill  with  which  the  regulations 
now  are  consistent.  Consequently,  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  does  not  contain 
the  earlier  language  related  to  conditions 
under  which  water  quality  standards  can  be 
upgraded  or  downpaded.  nor  does  it  con- 
tain language  to  codify  the  antidegradation 
policy  that  is  In  the  present  regulations. 

The  fact  that  the  Committee  deleted 
these  provisions  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
sign  of  diminished  Interest  in  the  water 
quality  standards  program.  Water  quality 
standards  are  a  vital  supplement  to  the 
basic  fabric  of  technology-based  controls 
upon  which  the  Clean  Water  Act  relies.  As 
the  remaining  best  available  technology  re- 


quiremente  go  Into  effect  over  the  next  few 
years,  the  water  quality  standards  provi- 
sions ef  the  Clean  Water  Act  will  become 
even  more  important.  It  Is  ritidly  Important 
that  the  water  quality  standards  prognun 
operam  In  such  a  way  that  it  supports  the 
objective  of  the  dean  Water  Act  to  restore 
and  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters 

Mr.  president.  I  also  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  problems  of  non-point  source  pollu- 
tion, flon-potnt  poUution  sources  are  in- 
cresslitgly  being  identified  as  a  major  cause 
of  the  jremainlng  water  qiulity  problems  af- 
fecting America's  streams  and  lakes.  They 
were  identified  as  a  contributing  factor  for 
M  percent  of  the  stream  segments  State  of- 
ficials Indicated  have  not  met  water  quality 
standaHs  in  their  1980  water  quality  re- 
porU  80  EPA  requbred  under  section  M6(b) 
of  thejClean  Water  Act  Twenty  percent  of 
the  stgtes  making  reports  tai  1963  said  Uiat 
non-pclnt  source  pollution  is  the  most  im- 
portant water  quality  problem  tai  that  State. 
And  t^e  State  reports  supporting  a  recent 
study  pf  water  quality  improvements  con- 
ducted! by  the  Association  of  State  and 
Interslkte  Water  Pollution  Control  Agencies 
plaoedk  similar  or  even  greater  omph^f^t  on 
non-pofnt  sources. 

This  type  of  pollution  comes  from  a  varie- 
ty of  sources— some  comes  from  dty  streets, 
some  ^t>m  mines,  some  from  construction 
sites,  aome  from  forestry  operations,  and 
much  Sf  it  from  the  erosion  of  our  agricul- 
tural lands. 

In  terms  of  pollutant  loadings,  non-point 
sources  are  responsible  for  up  to  76  peromt 
of  thejoxygen-demanding  organic  matwials 
that  eater  in  our  waterways,  and  up  to  99 
percent  of  the  suspended  solids,  88  percent 
of  the  Idissolved  solids,  93  percent  of  nitro- 
gen. 94  percent  of  phosphorous,  and  98  per- 
cent of  the  bacteria.  They  are  also  a  major 
source  of  pesticides,  lead,  zinc,  raHmimw 
and  copper  contaminants  which  enter  the 
nation's  waters.  The  proUem  is  Immense. 
For  instance,  each  year  about  20  tons  of  soQ 
Is  enxted  for  every  person  In  the  United 
8tates.lAs  much  as  half  of  this  ends  up  in 
our  waterways. 

The  Impacts  of  these  pollutant  loadings 
can  be  ivery  serious  indeed.  It  can  seriously 
affect  aquatic  wildlife,  destroying  qMiwning 
beds,  reducing  fish  reproduction,  and  seri- 
ously Interfering  with  the  delicate  food 
chain  ilecessary  to  support  wildlife.  It  Inter- 
feres frith  our  ability  to  enjoy  water 
through  fishing,  swimming,  and  other  reere- 
ationalj  pursuits.  It  increases  the  amounts 
that  mbnidpalities  and  tauhistries  and  some- 
Umes  dven  farmers  have  to  spend  to  treat 
the  WW  er  before  they  can  use  it  And  it  is  a 
major  i  »use  of  InerMsIng  amounts  that  we 
are  spending  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  con- 
tinued degradation  of  our  freshwater  lakes. 

But  the  costs  associated  with  these  non- 
potait  sources  of  pollution  do  not  stop  here. 
We  are  becoming  increasingly  eonoemed 
about  future  water  shortages,  and  yet  sedi- 
ment from  land  erosion  is  filling  1  million 
acre-feit  of  valuable  reservoir  capacity 
every  tear.  When  we  buQd  new  reaervoirB. 
we  ha«  to  allocate  about  30  percent  of  our 
storage  capacities  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
storingi  the  sediment  that  Is  cvried  into 
them.  4nd  every  year  we  vend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  dredge  the  sedimoit 
out  of  reservoirs  and  navigation  «h*TitM>i^  go 
that  tbey  can  continue  to  perform  their 
functiolu.  The  sediment  also  becomes  de- 
posltedl  in  irrigation  ditches  and  drainage 
ditches!  decreasing  the  capacity  of  the 
former;  to  carry  irrigation  water  and  of  the 
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latter  to  cairy  off  flood  waters.  Floods  are 
more  destnlctive  because  the  sediment  In- 
creases flood  volumes,  chokes  off  the  natu- 
ral capability  of  streams  and  rivers  to  carry 
flood  waters  out  to  sea.  It  is  also  the  sedi- 
ment, and  not  the  water,  that  often  creates 
most  of  th4  mmetary  damages  assorlsttirl 
with  floods  ^  urban  areas.  In  an  agricultur- 
al area  the  pediment  deposits  can  seriously 
reduce  the  fortuity  of  some  of  our  most  f er- 
tfle  agricultural  buuk. 

It  is  becoming  taiereastaigly  erident  that  if 
we  are  goink  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
Clean  Watef  Act.  the  goals  towards  which 
we  have  already  expended  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars,  we  kn  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  non-point  source  pollutkm.  It  is 
also  evidenti  tliat  we  need  to  begin  to  do 
something  about  it  soon.  Through  the  sec- 
tion 308  planning  process,  we  collected  a 
substantial  4mount  of  Information  relating 
to  non-point  source  pollution— Information 
that  can  pr^de  a  strong  basis  for  begin- 
ning action.  But  because  of  the  budget  cuts 
and  because  of  current  inaction,  some  of 
this  infornuition  is  being  Irretrievably  lost 
The  organiaitions  that  collected  it  are  shut- 
ting down,  "the  people  who  analysed  it  are 
moving  on  t^  other  Jobs.  It  Is  Ume  to  get  to 
work  on  dealing  with  this  serious  national 
problem  beihre  we  have  lost  entirely  the 
substantial  Amount  of  effort  we  have  al- 
ready put  inifi  understanding  it 

The  additi^  of  a  non-point  source  control 
program  to  ttie  Act  is  thus  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  extension  of  the  Act's  existing  re- 
quirements. It  does  not  signal  the  discovery 
of  a  new  pA>blem.  We  have  known  about 
the  problem  {for  years  and  have  taken  pains 
to  collect  the  taif  ormation  and  carry  out  the 
planning  needed  to  deal  with  it  effectively. 
Nor  does  it  Imply  that  the  point  source  con- 
trol progra4  st  the  heart  of  the  Act  has 
been  a  fallude.  To  the  ctmtrary,  the  increas- 
ing relative  Inportanoe  of  non-point  sources 
results  fronu  our  success  in  redudng  point 
source  pollution.  As  the  point  sources  are 
cleaned  up,  knost  of  the  poUution  that  re- 
mains resulm  from  the  sources  that  have 
not  been  dealt  with— predombumtly  non- 
point  sources.  We  are  now  at  a  point  where 
we  can  begia  to  Identify  the  specific  areas 
where  these  pmtrols  are  needed. 

We  do  not  need— and  are  not  proposing— a 
program  wlqch  would  require  every  farmer, 
every  dty,  every  mine,  every  wood  lot  to  im- 
plement oonnola.  But  we  do  need  a  targeted 
program  thajt  will  begtai  quicUy  to  Idoitif  y 
serious  non-i»oint  source  proUenu  and  to 
abate  them.  rThe  non-point  provision  devel- 
oped by  the!  Committee  would  do  that  It 
would  add  sj  new  section  S19  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  tb  require  the  develomnent  and 
Implemwitatlon  of  non-point  source  pro- 
grams by  tfak  States.  As  my  coUeagues  on 
the  Committee  know,  I  favored  a  stronger 
bill  with  mo^  requirements  on  States  and 
polluters.  Bdt  politieally  this  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult issue,  aad  it  is  important  to  start  this 
effort  with  4  strong  consensus  of  support. 
We  have  achieved  that  The  bill  was  passed 
unantanoushn  snd  enjoys  broad  support  from 
the  States  agd  from  affected  interests.  I  am 
prepared  to  believe  them  when  they  say 
they  will  use  these  authorities  fully  and  ag- 
gressively at  Mtik.  the  nonpoint  source  prob- 
lem. I  expee ',  every  State  to  Implemoit  an 
effective  program.  If  this  approach  falls, 
then  of  coune  we  have  to  consider  making 
the  requiren  ents  stricter.  But  for  now,  the 
most  bnport»nt  thing  is  to  get  started.  I 
luge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  impor- 
tant new  pro  tram  in  the  Qean  Water  Act 


Funding  for  the  non-point  program  is  pro- 
vided tai  two  ways.  Flist  the  new  section  319 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  contains  sn  authori- 
sation for  $800  million  over  the  next  three 
years.  Tlieae  funds  are  to  be  used  by  States 
to  implement  approved  non-potait  programs. 
They  can  be  used  for  administrative  sup- 
port for  monitoring  snd  research,  and  for 
other  tanplementation  purposes,  such  as  on- 
site  technical  asslstanre  and  environmental 
monitoring.  These  funds  may  not  lie  used, 
however,  to  provide  oast-sharing  suppoK  to 
persons  for  construetion  or  utilisation  of 
best  management  practices,  except  for  dem- 
onstration projects.  Statea,  of  course,  are 
free  to  provide  State  funds  for  cost-sharing 
if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

The  second  source  of  funds  is  a  new  one 
percent  set  aside  of  construction  grant 
funds.  This  new  paragraph  (5)  in  section 
305<J)  of  the  Act  would  reserve  funds  for  the 
same  purposes  as  section  819  funds,  with 
the  same  restrictions  that  affect  Seetioo  819 
f  imds.  The  same  State  match  also  would  be 
required.  However,  the  provision  in  section 
319(dX3XB)  reserving  one-third  of  allotted 
funds  for  special  purposes  would  not  apply 
to  these  funds. 

I  want  to  stress  that  these  set-sslde  funds 
are  intended  to  supplement  the  secticm  319 
funds,  not  to  substitute  for  them. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  S.  1138  would 
allow  States  to  use  their  State  Revolving 
Loan  Funds.  authoriMd  by  a  new  lltle  VI  in 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  fund  nonpoint  ac- 
tiritiea.  However,  there  are  fewer  con- 
straints on  the  use  of  these  State  fimds 
than  are  placed  on  the  use  of  the  Federal 
funds  authorised  under  section  319  or  re- 
served undw  section  30S(JXS).  The  State 
Revolving  FUnds  are  to  be  used  first  for  con- 
structkm  of  publicly  owned  treatment  woriu 
needed  to  assure  tw»iiit»n»ww  of  progress  In 
completion  of  projects  to  meet  the  enforcea- 
ble requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
After  this  oonditlcm  Is  met,  however,  the  Re- 
volving Loan  Fund  can  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  Individuals  for  implementaticm  of 
best  management  practices.  This  flexil)llity 
should  help  rural  States,  like  my  own  State 
of  Vermont  achieve  their  dean  water  goals 
more  efficiently. 

I  also  want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  snoCher  important  section  of 
1138,  an  amendment  to  Section  405  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  which  relates  to  the  use 
and  disposal  of  sewage  sludge.  I  will  ac- 
knowledge that  this  is  not  a  particularly 
glamorous  part  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  but 
it  Is  a  vtsy  Important  one. 

Sewage  treatment  plants  are  capable  of 
incidental  removal  of  some  toxic  pollutants 
from  Industrial  sources  discharging  Into  the 
dty  sewage  system  and  tnaa  households 
and  other  sources.  FTom  the  point  of  riew  of 
water  quality  in  the  receiving  waters,  this  is 
sn  advantage.  However,  many  of  these  pol- 
lutants simply  go  into  the  sludge  that  is  an 
unavoidable  product  ef  sewage  treatment 
plant  operation.  Hie  toxic  pollutants  render 
the  sludge  unflt  for  many  use  and  disposal 
options  that  otherwise  would  be  available 
and.  as  many  of  my  colleagues  are  acutely 
aware,  often  put  the  dty  or  town  in  a  very 
difficult  position  regarding  the  use  or  dis- 
posal of  the  contaminated  sludge. 

For  this  reason.  In  the  1977  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  Congress  enacted  a  re- 
quirement that  EPA  within  two  years  devel- 
op criteria  for  sludge  use  and  disposal  op- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  agency's  response 
to  this  requirement  has  beoi  abysmal.  Not 
only  have  the  required  criteria  not  been 
published,  it  became  apparent  as  we  exam- 


ined this  program  that  it  had  received  very 
little  priority  or  attentiop  at  EPA  untO 
quite  recently. 

To  encourage  better  performance  by  the 
Agency  I  offered  an  amendment  to  Sectton 
406  of  the  dean  Water  Act  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee.  The  purposes  of  the 
amendment  are  to  establish  a  new  Ume 
frame  for  pramulgatloo  of  sewage  sludge 
use  and  dispnaal  criteria,  to  require  expedit- 
ed legulatloa  of  problem  contaminants,  to 
provide  a  puldlc  health  and  envlitmmcntal 
ratimal  for  sludge  cilteila  devetopment 
and  to  establisb  ilfadlines  for  mrnplJance 
with  the  sludge  criteria. 

The  amendmesit  also  incorporates  an  Ad- 
ministration proposal  ooooeming  permits 
for  sludge  disposal,  This  provisiaa  is  needed 
because  present  law  does  not  spedflrally 
define  compliance  mechanisms  for  sludge 
criteria.  The  provision  allows  flexibility  on 
the  choice  of  permit  programs.  Any  of  sev- 
eral Federal  permit  programs  or  an  ap- 
proved state  program  can  be  used,  or  the 
amendment  authorise  permits  solely  to 
impose  the  sludge  criteria  if  no  appropriate 
permit  program  is  available. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  the  important  re- 
lationship between  sewage  sludge  criteria 
and  the  pretreatment  program.  The  nation- 
al pretreatment  program  establishes  tech- 
nology-based requirements  for  industrial 
sources  of  pollution  that  discharge  into 
sewage  treatment  plants  rather  than  direct- 
ly Into  the  water.  These  indirect  dischargers 
are  an  enormous  source  of  toxic  pollutants 
and  that  is  why  a  national  pretreatment 
program  is  needed.  Without  sludge  criteria, 
however,  industry  easily  can  simply  transfer 
Its  toxic  poOutants  over  to  the  dty's  ledgw 
where  they  became  a  difficult  economic  and 
political  problem. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  many  of  these 
toxic  pollutsnts  either  are  discharged  by 
the  dty  Into  the  waterway,  which  may  put 
the  dty  in  jeopardy  of  violation  of  its  dis- 
charge permit  or  Uiey  are  transferred  into 
the  sludge,  thus  "'""g  it  more  difficult  for 
the  dty  to  And  appropriate  sludge  manage- 
ment altonatlves.  In  either  case  the  sludge 
criteria  and  an  effective  pretreatment  pro- 
gram work  together  to  encourage  recyding 
and  reuse  of  toxic  pollutants  by  industries. 

In  1977.  CtmgresB  added  Section  801(h)  to 
the  dean  Water  Act  allowing  coastal 
sewage  treatment  facilities  to  apply  for 
waiver  from  the  secondary  treatment  re- 
quirement. It  was  Intended  to  be  an  ex- 
bemely  limited  sraiver.  available  only  to  dis- 
cbarges into  deep  marine  waters  that  be- 
cause of  currents  or  tidal  action  are  weU 
flushed.  The  Committee  report  for  the  1977 
bUl  speaks  eloquently  of  the  built-in  safe- 
guards that  would  limit  the  availability  of 
the  waiver  and  prevent  any  environmental 
harm  from  occurring. 

Unfortunately,  we  quickly  learned  an  im- 
portant lesson  about  looidudss:  it  is  vary 
hard  to  keep  them  smalL  As  time  has 
passed,  more  and  more  appUciattons  have 
been  submitted,  and  dttes  an  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  get  on  with  construetion  to 
meet  the  Act's  requirements  as  long  as  they 
think  they  have  a  chance  for  a  waiver.  The 
courts  have  been  interpreted  that  section  of 
the  law  as  allowing  the  discharge  of  raw 
sewage  into  estuaries. 

It  was  not  the  taitent  of  Congress  to  allow 
untreated  sewage,  often  eontaining  large 
amounts  of  toxic  chemicals,  to  be  dis- 
charged into  slow-flushing  estuaries.  There- 
fore, the  Committee  has  adopted  several 
provlalons  which  would  reduce  the  potential 
harm  from  marine  sewage  discharges  and 
restore  Congressional  taitent 


First  the  Committee  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  discharge  of  toxic  diemlcals  into 
the  marine  cnriranment  nuist  lie  limited. 
ndUttes  swklitg  a  waiver  must  be  In  com- 
plianoe  with  appUeaUe  pretreatment  regu- 
latiaoa.  Absent  categorical  standards,  fadli- 
ties  serving  a  pop^ilatlon  of  5.060  persosis  or 
more  must  bave  adopted  and  beetifordng  a 
pretreatment  program.  This  provision  will 
help  to  protect  marine  bottom-dwelling  or- 
ganians.  shellfish  snd  fish  which  can  be 
tainted  by  toxic  pollutants. 

Second,  the  UD  requires  that  sewage  re- 
ceive at  least  a  mtnfantim  or  primary  treat- 
ment Since  our  coastal  watcfs  are  heavfly 
used  for  swimming,  hosting,  rlammhig  and 
oystering,  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
allow  the  disdiarge  of  untreated  sewage. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  pending  waiver 
applications  are  for  facilities  disdiargbig 
into  semi-enclosed,  slow-flushing  bays.  To 
assure  adequate  mixing  and  flushing  of 
wastes  the  Committee  has  required  that 
waivers  not  be  given  to  facilities  that  would 
discharge  Into  waters  that  are  already 
sliiesiil  by  pollutitm.  If  we  are  to  restore 
the  nation's  waters,  we  must  not  sllow 
sewage  pollution  to  be  added  to  waters 
which  are  not  meeting  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Act 


The  Committee  bill  incorporates  a 
sion  to  prevent  backsliding  In  NFDEB  per- 
mits. The  sntJhafksliding  ptdlcy  is  not  sn 
addition  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  It  is  taiber- 
ent  In  the  Act's  ptdiey  of  requiring  i 
ble  further  progress  toward  the 
goal  of  elimination  of  discharge  of  pollut- 
ants. The  Intent  of  this  provision  Is  to 
sssure  that  pollution  reductlasia  and  con- 
comitant water  quality  gains,  osiee  achieved, 
will  not  be  yldded  ba^  except  under 
narrow  drcumstanoes. 

For  example,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  allow  one  discharger  to 
increase  his  pollution  merely  because  an- 
other discharge'  has  reduced  his.  Even  If 
the  increased  discharge  would  not  violate 
the  minimum  level  of  water  quality  sped- 
fled  tai  the  standard,  it  would  degrade  actual 
water  quality  and  negate  the  water  quality 
improvements  achieved  by  reduettoo  of  the 
first  discharger's  pollutiaa  leveL  Stanilarly. 
water  quality  gains  adiieved  by  a  successful 
nonpoint  source  program  should  not  be 
yielded  over  to  point  source  discbargeiB.  As 
water  quality  Improves,  the  Improvement 
should  be  protected. 

The  antlharkslidlng  provision  clarifies 
that  where  water  quality  exceeds  the  mini- 
mum specified  in  a  standard,  waste  load  al- 
location, total  maximum  daily  loads,  or 
other  permitting  standards  msy  be  revised 
ddy  if  consistent  with  the  antidegradation 
policy.  Ilie  reference  to  "other  permitting 
standard"  is  deliberately  tooad  to  encom- 
pass all  other  mechanisms  f ot  fvtsMlshIng 
permit  limits. 

Stanilarly,  the  bffl  restricts  ha<*sltrthig  tai 
permits  written  according  to  "best  profes- 
siooal  Judgment"  In  the  absence  of  promul- 
gated effluent  limitation  guidelines.  The 
permittee  is  preduded  from  seeing  a 
wasker  pomit  on  the  grounds  that  a  subse- 
quently promulgated  effluent  limitation 
guideline  would  bave  led  to  a  permit  condi- 
tion that  Is  less  stringent  than  those  already 
being  attained. 

Mr.  President  these  remarks  do  not  cover 
every  aspect  of  this  bm,  but  they  do  touch 
upon  some  of  Its  most  Important  provisions. 
A  very  great  deal  of  effort  by  the  Commit- 
tee went  taito  drafting  this  biU.  I  commend 
tt  to  my  colleagues  without  reservation. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  aalc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  might  give  a  lltUe  report  for 
those  listening  in  their  offices  on 
where  we  stand.  We  are  in  the  course 
of  negotiations,  that  is.  Senators  Stat- 
roao.  BBmoH.  Mttchsll.  and  I.  with 
those  who  were  upset  about  the  for- 
mula, and  we  are  making  every  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  solution.  Whether  we 
wiU  be  successful  or  not  we  are  not 
sure  but  in  any  event  we  are  lacking 
now  some  further  figures. 

Those  will  be  available  to  us  in  the 
mcnrning  and  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
work  something  out  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  express  appreciation  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill  and  to  our  be- 
loved chairman  for  this  effort.  We 
hope  it  wiU  succed  and  we  will  learn 
more  tomorrow. 

This  is  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  We  have  managed  to 
stay  together  over  many  a  long  year 
on  many  complex  subjects,  and  I  hope 
we  can  do  it  on  this  as  welL 

I  thank  an  concerned. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
manager  will  yield.  I  also  wish  to  ex- 
press our  aiH>redation. 

I  know  the  effort  is  made  in  good 
faith.  Hopefully  we  can  work  it  out.  It 
is  ivpredated  because  the  feelings  ob- 
vlou^  are  stnmg  when  these  kind  of 
formula  changes  are  made.  We  do  ap- 
preciate the  effort  which  everyone  Is 
making  here. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

We  also  have  a  difficulty  with  the 
Alaskan  Senators  and  we  are  also 
working  on  that.  They  are  not  avail- 
able right  now  and  it  would  be  our 
hope  that  we  could  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  a  resolution  of  that  in  the  morning 
aswelL 

Where  Is  all  of  this  going  to  lead  us? 
Obviously,  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can 
get  these  matters  squared  away  and 
we  can  then  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  And  how  rapidly  we 
can  dispose  of  it  I  do  not  know. 

But  we  certainly  are  trying  to  pro- 
ceed as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mn  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tli^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out qbjectlon,  it  is  so  order. 

Mn  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  lading  business? 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  th0  consideration  of  S.  1128. 

MH  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  let  me  in- 
die^ to  my  colleagues  who  may  want 
to  kiow  about  plans  for  the  evening 
that  there  will  be  no  roIlcaU  votes  this 
evenmg.  There  have  been  discussions 
throughout  the  afternoon  on  a  couple 
of  very  contentious  matters  dealing 
with  clean  water.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  may  be  some  hope  for  reso- 
lution of  those  and  we  will  be  able  to 
move  rather  quickly.  We  hope  to  be 
back  on  the  bUl  at  12  noon  tomorrow. 

Wej  also  hope  yet  this  evening  to  aih 
provd  the  nomination  of  Martha 
Segei  That  is  now  in  the  process  of 
beinsj  cleared  on  the  Democratic  side.  I 
am  idvised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  that  if  it  is 
cleared,  it  can  be  done  by  a  voice  vote. 

So  I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that 
there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes  this 
evenihg  and  we  will  come  in  tomorrow 
morning  at  9  a.m.  There  are  six  special 
ordere  that  should  take  us  to  10:30.  At 
10:40.  we  are  to  assemble  to  attend  a 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Congress  to  hear 
Primf  Minister  OhandL  Then  at  12 
noonjwe  hope  to  be  back  on  S.  1128. 
and  abedfically  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  S.  1128.  the  clean  water  bill. 

Bir.,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  (yiorum. 

Thi  I>RE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Iwill  call  the  roll. 

Th4  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

BCr.iHOLLINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanknous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qiiorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Th^  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


hRESSIONAL     BX7DOET     OP- 
'S REE8TIMATB  OF  HOUSE 
rCURRENT  RESOLUTION  152 

HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
low  received  the  Coniressional 
.it  Office's  reestlmate  of  the 
Hous^passed  budget  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  1B2.  I  have 
that  tdong  with  the  analysis  of  the 
Congtesslonal  Budget  Office.  I  have 
already  included  the  CBO  reestlmate 
of  th4  Senate-passed  resolution. 

Mr.  I  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ihat  the  letter  of  transmittal  to 
Chaianan  Gbat,  along  with  the  enclo- 
sure ^f  this  particular  reestlmate,  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

Th«re  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial vru  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscofo.  as  follows: 


CoiNaBnc 


June  12, 1985 


lOMAI.  BUDOKT  OmCB, 

WoiMntiton.  DC,  June  7. 198S. 
iH.OiATni. 

I  on  the  Bydget, 
ivei. 


Hon.  Wi_^ 
Ckairman,] 
Houaeofl 
WaOtingtok,  DC 

Oiu  MalcHAnouir  At  the  request  of  the 
oommittee  |atatf.  I  am  w^in^ttrj  the  Con- 
_     Office's  reeatlmate  of  H. 
t  uilnc  CBCa  buellne  ecaDom- 
1  ununptloos.  Por  puiposes 
with    CBO'i    bsaeline 
projections,  the  estimates  do  not  re- 
nts in  the  economic  or 
E  sinoe  February. 
IviBhea. 

RxnmLPB  O.  Psmna. 

Director. 

CBO  RsBi^iiuTS  or  Houss-Passd  Budobt 

RssoLunoM 
The  following  tables  summarlw  CBO  tees- 
timates  of  the  House-passed  budget  resohi- 
Uon  (H.  Co^  Res.  163)  using  CBO'i  bsaeline 
economic  i^  technlcsl  sswimpHons.  The 
CBO  baaeliae  is  described  in  "An  Analysis  of 
the  Presid^t'8  Budgetary  Proposals  for 
Fiscal  Yea^  1986"  (Febniary  1965).  TO  be 
consistent  With  the  published  report,  no 
changes  hsjre  been  made  to  reflect  any  de- 
velopmentaltn  the  *'^"<?mlr  or  budget  out- 
look since  Ifebrusry. 

Tables  1  «nd  3  provide  CBO's  reestimates 
of  the  HoUae-passed  reaolution  by  budget 
function  and  by  major  apendlng  category, 
respecUveM  Table  S  details  the  differences 
between  the  deficit  estimates  in  H.  Con. 
Res.  153  as  paaaed  by  the  Houae  and  as  rees- 
tlmated  by  |CBO.  The  eocmomlc  reesttmatea 
arise  becai^  the  House-passed  resolution 
uses  the  eqonomic  sssumptioas  of  the  Ad- 
^-  February  budget.  Tlie  differ- 
enoes  in  revenue  estimates  are  attributable 
primarily  ttt  the  fact  that  CBO  aaaumes 
lower  levels  of  nominal  groaa  ««h«wb|  prod- 
uct and  of  [taxable  inoomea  than  does  the 
son.  (Differences  In  revenue  es- 
Idescribed  in  detaO  in  Appendix 
>rt  cited  above.)  For  mtional 
House  resolution  ntrimns  real 
percent  in  1987-1988.  Because 
higher  ratea  of  Inflaticm  in 
•r  ttum  the  Admlnlslntlon. 
that  additional  spending  au- 
be  needed  to  achieve  the  de- 
targeta  in  1987  and  1988. 
outlays  for  various 
.  primsrHy  on  account  of 
assumed  ratea  of  inflation.  Fi- 
estimates  higher  net  interest 

--^ CBO's   bsseline    interest 

rates  are  considerably  hl^er  than  the  in- 
terest rates  assumed  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

CBO's  technical  reestimates  of  the  House- 
passed  resolution  are  relatively  smalL  As- 
sumed pollor  chsngeS  that  are  qiecifled  sa 
dollar  targeu  rather  than  as  spedf ic  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  not  been  reestimated. 
For  example,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
report  indicates  that  the  1988  budget  au- 
thority and]  outlay  figurea  for  national  de- 


A  of  the 
defense,  th 
growth  of 
CBO 
thedefi 
CBO 
thority 
f ense  real 
CBO  has 
benefit  ^_, 
differences 
nally, 
outlays 


wot] 


f  ense  are 
not 

tracting 
passed 
the 
schieved 
have  not 
The  Ho 
national 
year  1988 


ou 


del 


and.  accordingly.  CBO  has 

them.  Similarly,  the  "con- 

aavinga  included  in  the  House- 

lution  appear  to  be— based  on 

report— a    target    to    be 

)ugh  appropriations  action,  and 

reestimated. 

■paased  resolution  assumes  that 

ise  budget  authority  for  fiscal 

ife  $1.05  billion  below  the  CBO 
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hasellne  on  account  of  lower  supplemental 
sppropriations  for  civilian  and  military  pay 
increases;  CBO  has  reduced  estimated  de- 
fense outlays  in  1985  by  the  same  amount  to 
be  consistent  with  the  assumed  budget  au- 
thority. H.  Con.  Res.  153  sssumes  a  three- 
year  total  of  $3  billion  In  undistributed  off- 
setting receipts  from  petroleum  price  over- 
charge recoveries;  CBO  estimates  that  only 
$0.5  billion  WiU  be  available  from  this  source 
during  1986-1988.  The  resolution  also  as- 
sumes that  legislation  will  be  enacted  to 
settle  the  legal  dispute  between  the  Federal 
government  and  several  states  regarding 
outer  continental  shelf  (OCS)  rents  and  roy- 
alties now  held  in  escrow;  CBO  esUmates 
that  this  legislatlan.  if  implemented,  would 
increaae  1988  outlays  by  $0.4  billion  more 
than  the  reaolution  aimies  CBO's  reestl- 
mate of  this  OCS  proposal  slso  redistributes 
the  allocation  of  savings  by  budget  function. 
OCS  receipts  appear  in  two  budget  func- 


Uons  (900  and  950)  and  both  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  aasiimert  legislation;  the 
House  passed  resolution  aaslgned  sU  of  the 
effect  to  function  960. 

The  other  technical  reestimates  primarily 
involve  reducing  the  savings  from  sllowtng 
growth  in  discretloaary  programs  at  only 
half  the  rate  of  inflation  in  1967  and  1968  in 
certain  budget  functions.  Finally.  CBO's 
economic  and  technical  reestimates  increase 
the  deficits  that  have  to  ae  financed  by  bor- 
rowing and,  therefore.  Increase  debt  aervioe 
costs. 

Tablea  4  and  5  itemise,  by  major  spending 
category,  the  mator  deficit  reduction  meaa- 
ures  Bssumed  in  H.  Con.  Res.  153.  Table  4 
shows  the  defldt  reductions  In  H.  Con.  Rea. 
153  relative  to  the  baseline  used  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  Table  5  comparea 
the  defldts  in  CBO's  reeatlmatf  of  the 
budget  reaolution  to  those  in  the  CBO  base 
line. 


Table  6  gives  the  reasons  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  defidt  reduction  estimatea.  The 
Mggest  difference  arises  becauae  the  House 
Budget  Oommittee  baaelinf  aasiimfs  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  senrlces  defense  out- 
Isys  (the  socslled  Rose  Oarden  plan),  while 
the  CBO  baseline  aasumes  the  defense  out- 
lays specified  In  last  year's  congrtsslotisl 
budget  reaolution.  (Xher  smaller  policy  dif - 
ferenoes  between  the  HBC  and  CBO  base- 
lines involve  the  treatment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  deferral  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reaenre.  — — -"^  1965  supple- 
mental appropriatlooa.  arrearages  for  multi- 
lateral development  banks.  State  Depart- 
ment security,  and  asimM^  rates  of  dvUian 
agmcy  pay  increase.  Dlffeieuues  resulting 
from  different  eronnmtc  assumptions  (pri- 
marily defense  Inflatinn  and  interest  rates) 
and  from  different  technical  estimating  as> 
sumptions  were  described  above. 
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MfSSAOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  iienage  from  the  House  of  Rei>re- 
sentativee.  deilvered  by  Mr.  Berry,  one 
of  its^readlng  clerics,  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint!  resolution,  without  amendment: 

&jJ  Rea.  ae.  Joint  reaolutian      

June  %l.  ises.  ■•  "Baltte  Freedom  Dsy". 

Ttit  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
jointi  resolution,  in  which  It  requests 
the  cbncurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJri  Rea.  311.  Joint  reaolutton  to  racosniae 
the  Bune  for  the  Fledce  of  An«igtmAt  m 
put  4f  National  Has  Day  aettvttiea. 
^moUiXD  joun  uaoLunom  aiomD 

Th^  message  further  *nno^1nfffd 
that  ithe  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowli|g  enrolled  Joint  resolutions: 

HJl  Rea.  25.  Joint  reaolution  to  tt»^gnmtm 
the  week  beginning  June  3,  1988,  aa  "Na- 
tKmal' Theatre  Week";  and 

H.J.  Rea.  04.  Joint  resolution  deaignattng 
Mother's  Day.  May  13,  1985.  to  Father's 
Day,  June  18.  1985,  as  "Funlly  Reunion 
Montk". 
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uMi~  iSi-iM  SETri  true '  aSUST  SSSJS. 


EXTENSION  OF  REFERRAL  OF 
&  721 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ooosent  that  the  time  for 
conaideratioo  of  S.  721  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, under  a  previous  sequential 
referral,  be  extended  untfl  Jime  24, 
1985.  and  that  if  the  committee  has 
not  reported  by  that  time,  the  commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  theUU. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements   were   submitted,   as   fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tonpore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
i  COBOlCUNICATIONS 
Thi  foUowing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accoiftpanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dlcat 

^374.  A  communication  from  the  Dl- 
the  Se^ectlTe  Serrloe  Sjvtem  trana- 
mittlis,  pumiant  to  law,  the  — wiUwmi^i 
of  the  System  covering  October  1, 
1884  Ibrouch  March  81,  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mitted on  Armed  Scrvloea. 

1376.  A  communication  from  the  Seo- 
of  the  Navy,  tranamlttlng  a  draft  of 
proposed  legtalatlon  to  amend  section  189<b) 
of  utfe  10.  United  States  Cods,  to  exempt 
the  S4eretary  of  Defense  from  the  contract 
awardi  reporting  reaulrement  in  two  addl- 
tlonall  Instancea;    to    the    Committee    on 

38ervlcea. 
276.  A  communication  from  the  See- 
of  Transportation,  trsassfilttliK,  pur- 
suant >to  Uw.  the  urban  Maas  Traasporta- 
thm  Administration  Quarterly  Report  for 
the  flfst  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1968:  to  the 
Comstittee  on  w«wM«y  Bouidns,  and  Urban 

EC-t377.  A  communication  from  the  First 
lident  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
^-Import  Bank  of  the  UBlted  States, 
itting,  purauant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
1  involving  U  A  exports  to  Ocdom- 
!  Ccnnmlttee  on  Banking,  *>««■■«»«» 
tAffalra. 
A  communication  from  the 
It  and  Chairman  of  the  Bxport- 
;  Bank  of  the  XTBlted  SUtea,  traxwmlt- 
at  to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
for  fiscal  year  1964:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  wnn«««y  ^xtA  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

XX>-1379.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retard  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 


ant to  law, 
tain  land 

■C-1S8D. 
retary  Of 


lepoft  on  the  aettlement  of  cei^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Oom- 
and  ItatMiwrtatlan. 
ii»ww»m«t^«iiHffn  from  the  Seo- 
Intentate  OoBameroe  Ccnimla- 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  certain  jdedaiana,  caumenta.  and  notloes 
of  the  Co^unisBion:  to  the  Ocmmlttee  on 
OoBunereeJ  artenee,  and  Itan^wrtatlon. 

■C-1361.|  A  oommunleatlan  from  the 
Chataman  bf  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Ccm- 
Ittlng,  punuant  to  law,  a 
r^MTt  of  tie  nondiadoaure  of  safeguards  In- 
formatlan^  the  Oommiaaian  for  the  quar- 
ter ended  Arch  81, 1986:  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  BbvlnintaMnt  and  PobUe  Wflcka. 

■C-136S.I  A  "«■— »'"«*iTt1im  from  the 
Acting  UUtted  Statea  Trade  Repreaentattve, 
tranandttii^  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  effects  of  foreign  Indwtrial  targeting  on 
the  automibile  and  conputer  Indwtitas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Flnanee. 

■C-1386.JA  oommunleatlan  from  the  Aa- 
aistant  Legal  Advlaor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment it  State,  traiMmlttlDg.  purauant 
to  law.  a  report  on  Intematlanal  agree- 
ments, oth^  than  treattea.  entered  into  by 
the  United!  Statee  in  the  aixty  day  period 
fflw  to  Jufie  6,  1985:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  r 

EC-1364.J  A  communlcatlan  tram  the 
Acting  Aashtant  Attorney  Oeneral  (Admin- 
istration), ^ranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  iHopoaed  new  Prhraey  Act 
system  of  reoorda:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ctovermnental  Affairs. 

BC-1385.  A  communlcatlan  tram  the  As- 
sistant Administrator  of  the  Bivlnnmental 
Protection  Agency  (Admtnlatratlon  and  Re- 
souces  Management),  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  Uw.  k  report  on  the  ddetlon  of  a  Pri- 
vacy Act  si  Item  of  reoordB;  to  the  Cctnmlt- 
tee  on  Govt  mmental  Affalra. 

KC-1388.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Aaafctant  Attorney  General  (Admin- 
Istratian),  tranamlttlng,  pursaant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  ayrtem  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovenmiental 
Affairs. 

liC-1387.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Elouslng  and  Urban  Development, 
tranamltttns  a  draft  of  propooed  '*g«fiatiiTn 
to  amend  fprovlalons  of  the  Bankruptcy 


Code 
court  and 
they 

gageaand 
Secretary 
ment  or 


the  powen  of  a  bankruptcy 

effect  of  automatic  stays  as 

to  certain  multifamlly  mort- 

loans  Insured  or  held  by  the 

Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 

Seeretary  of  Agriculture;  to  the 


Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BC-1388.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  ef  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil, transml^ng.  punuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  TTran9ortatlon  Profeaslanals: 
Future  NeSda  and  Opportunltlea":  to  the 
Committee  pn  lAbor  and  Human  Reoouices. 

XC-ia66.  A  communication  from  the  b- 
ecuttve  Secretary,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  tiknamltting,  punuant  to  law,  a 
report  oa  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment tram  {small  and  other  busineea  firms 
for  October  1984  through  February  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Buslnns. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEIES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committee  ■  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  IteCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
onEnergy  i  nd  Natural  Reaourcea: 

RelshI,   of   Connecticut,   to   be   a 
the  Board  of  Dlrecton  of  the 


Eric 
Member  of 


United  Statea  Syntlietle  Fuels  Oorpotatlan 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expMng  Sep- 
tember 14. 1966: 

Tom  Corcoran,  of  minola,  to  be  a  Member 
of  tlie  Board  of  Direeton  of  the  United 
Statea  Sjmthetle  Fuds  Corporation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  eipirlng  August  18, 
1990:  and 

Paul  Webater  MacAvoy.  of  New  Toik.  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direeton  of 
the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  egplrlng 
September  14, 1991. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  ncmiinees'  commitment 
to  regpood  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
ccHnmittee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  awond  fc*"**  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr. 
DuaoKTB.     Mr.     Hoi.inwa.      Mr. 
RaoLS.  Mr.  Lona,  Mr.  laomrs,  Mr. 
Kxon,  Mr.  Goe^  Mr.  Ruamauja. 
Mr.  DsHToa.  Mr.  Hviai.  Mr.  L&o- 
rirnPT.  Mr.  Gum,  Mr.  UAmrntOA, 
sndMr.  FosB): 
B.  1378.  A  bm  to  authorlae  appropriations 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, for  research  and  develoiiaient. 
apaet  tOgbt.  oontrtd  and  data  commnnica- 
tlona.  construction  of  facflltlea  and  reaearcb 
and  tuogiM"  management,  and  for  other 
purpoeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Tranaportatlon. 
By  Mr.  GORTON: 
a  1379.  A  bOl  to  provide  authorlnttlon  of 
approprtattops  for  acttvlttes  under  the  Land 
Remote-Sensttig  Commerdalliatlon  Act  of 
1964:  to  the  Oonmlttee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe,  and  Ttanaportatlon. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
a  1380.  A  bill  to  amend  title  16,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  create  a  new  Federal  crimi- 
nal otfenae  of  treasonous  espionage— the 
unauthorlaed  dladoaure  of  daaalfled  infor- 
mation rdatlng  to  national   defenae  for 
profit,  and  to  provide  for  the  penalty  of 
death  by  firing  aquad  tar  such  offense;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
a  1381.  A  bm  to  modify  the  tax  treatment 
of  certain  loog-teim  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
Finance. 

Bv  Mr  HATCH: 
a  1383.  A  bm  to  revise  and  extend  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  primary  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reeourcea. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KnnnBT): 
a  1383.  A  bm  to  amend  Utte  VU  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating  to 
health  profesalans  training  aaatstance;  to 
the  Committee  cm  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
aourcea.   

a  1384.  A  bm  to  amend  title  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  relating  to  nurse 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

a  1385.  A  un  to  amend  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to  the 


National  Health  Servlee  Corps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Bnmsn  Resomeee. 
By  Mr.  D<»IBMICt 
a  1366.  A  bffl  to  Umlt  the  amount  of 
"Junk"  seeuttttea  whldi  may  be  hdd  by  fed- 
erally insured  InstJtattana,  and  for  other 
puipoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  Wanking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affalra. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  hlmaelf  and  Mr. 
Oomoai): 
a  1367.  A  bm  to  authorise  the  VJB.  Army 
Corps  of  Biglneen  to  oonatruet.  operate 
and  —*"**«"  a  ataigle  retention  structure 
for  controlling  awMment  flowing  thm  etup- 
tlons  o<  Mount  St  Helens:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Knrlranmcnt  and  Public  Worka. 
V     By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
a  1366.  A  bm  to  »»««■"«<  the  Tariff  Sdied- 
ules  of  the  United  States  reganUog  the  das- 
siflraflon  of  television  apparatoa  and  porta 
thereof:  to  the  Cwmnlttee  on  FInanoe. 
By  Mr.  C»iA88IX7: 
a  1366.  A  bm  to  amend  title  36.  United 
States  Code,  to  luerease  the  ""«»*«■'  of  VS. 
bankruptcy  Judgea  authorised  to  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  northern  and  southern  dtatriets 
of  Iowa:  to  the  Ooeunlttee  on  the  Jndielary. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  hlmsdf,  Mr. 
iMwta.    Mr.    MtmnnAM,    and    Mr. 


a  1390.  A  bm  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
insurance  on  the  basis  of  bllnrtness  or 
degree  of  bllndnesa;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

8.  1391.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the  application 
of  the  excess  business  holding  provisians  to 
private  foundations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself, 

Mr.  DAHroHTH,  Mr.  Holuhos, 

Mr.    RiKLC,    Mr.    Lohg,    Mr. 

IHOUTS,  Mr.  Ezoir.  Mr.  Goks, 

Mr.  ROCBXFBLLBl.  Mr.  DXHTOll, 

Mr.  Hbum.  Mr.  Lautshbcxo. 

Mr.    Olsrii.   Mr.    Matsuhaoa. 

and  Mr.  Fobd): 
S.  1278.  A  bOl  to  authoriie  appro- 
priations for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administratitm  for  research 
and  development,  space  flight,  control 
and  data  communications,  oongtruc- 
tlon  of  faculties,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Sdenoe.  and  Transportation. 

XATIOXAL  ASaOHAOnOS  AMD  SPACB 

AituusiSAnoa  act.  lese 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  along  with  my 
Commerce  Committee  coUeaguea.  Sen- 
ators Dahfobxh,  HoiLZiras.  RnoLB. 
and  others,  a  bill  to  authotlie  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1986  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration [NASA]  for  research  and 
development:  ttpmee  flight,  oontrol  and 
data  communieatJaas;  (xmstructton  of 
facilities;  research  and  program  man- 
agement; and  other  purposes. 

All  of  us  throu^iout  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
tinually Observe  the  ezdtlng,  innova- 
tive, and  unprecedented  achievements 
of  NASA,  not  only  with  each  shuttle 


mlssloii.  bat  also  in  the  programs  de- 
voted to  space  sdenoe  and  apidicatlaag 
and  to  aeronautical  researdi  and  tech- 
nology. Hardly  a  year  goes  by  that 
NASA  does  not  make  scnne  startling 
9aoe  science  discovery  or  some  ex- 
traonUnary  breakthrouili  in  aeronau- 
tical research  and  technology.  Having 
said  this,  it  is  with  a  certain  sense  of 
frustration  that  I  introduce  a  flaeal 
year  1988  NASA  authoriation  whidi 
falls  far  sliort  of  the  administration's 
original  budget  request.  In  fact,  the 
administration's  budget  request  <mly 
provides  real  growth  of  less  than  1 
percent  after  adjustments  f<»r  infla- 
tion. Now,  however,  as  we  enter  this 
period  of  budgetary  austerity,  NASA. 
lUce  most  other  Federal  agenciea.  Is 
lieing  asked  to  make  certain  sacrifloea. 
This  authoriation  bm  that  I  am  in- 
troducing provides  $7,862  bOlion   In 
budget  authmtty  for  fiscal  year  1M8,  a 
funding   level   that   is   $SM   million 
below  the  administratioo's  request  of 
$7Jn6  bOliOQ.  In  the  interesto  of  con- 
taining the  Federal  budget  deftdts, 
this  authorication  MO  has  generally 
embraced  the  conceit  <^  a  freeae.  This 
bill's  total  authorintion  Is  $142  mil- 
lion greater  than  the  fiscal  year  1088 
appropriaticm  of  $7J110  bUllon,  an  in- 
crease of  Just  1.9  percent.  I  should 
note  that  this  $142  milllan  increase 
over  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropriation 
is  not  some  arbitrary  augmentation, 
but  is  based  upon  three  distinct  and 
unusual  problems  that  my  Subcmn- 
mittee  on  Science,  Techntdogy,  and 
Space  lias  studied  in  developing  this 
authorization.   Two   of   these   three 
problems  relate  to  two  of  NASA's  most 
alvilficant   and   complex   programs— 
the  Ontaur  um>er  stage  program  and 
the  tracking  and  data  relay  satellite 
system  [TDRSSl.  Because  problems 
related  to  the  Centaur  and  TDRSS 
were  revealed  and  quantified  only  this 
spring,  long  after  the  administration 
had  submitted  its  budget  request,  they 
are  being  addressed  in  Uiis  bOl  as  addi- 
tions to  what  otherwise  is  an  authori- 
sation that  strictly  freeies  NASA  at 
the  level  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  am>ro- 
priation. 

The  Centaur  upper  stage  program 
supports  the  development  and  pro- 
curement of  the  shuttle-dependent 
un^er  stages  that  are  required  for  our 
next  two  major  planetary  missions— 
Galileo  and  Ulysses.  An  additional  $62 
million  is  authtnlaed  in  this  bill  f  «- 
critical  and  necessary  design  changes 
and  for  additional  manpower  require- 
ments, all  of  which  are  necessary  if 

NASA  Is  gtdng  to  majntaln  the  1988 
launch  dates  for  these  two  missions 
|i#i— iwg  the  narrow  launch  windows 
for  these  two  missions  wcnild  result  in 
major  additional  costs  and  would  sig- 
nificantly disrupt  the  shuttle's  launch 
schedule. 

The  second  major  problem  relates  to 
NASA's  tracking  and  daU  relay  satel- 
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lite  system  which,  when  operational, 
will  enable  us  to  monitor  our  low- 
Earth  orbit  satellites  from  space 
rather  than  from  our  present  ground 
station  system,  which  provides  only  a 
fraction  of  the  coverage  that  the 
TDRS  system  will  provide.  RecenUy, 
technical  problems  have  been  discov- 
ered in  two  of  these  TDRS8  satellites 
that  were  about  to  be  launched.  The 
correction  of  these  problems  and  the 
associated  coots  of  delaying  the  launch 
of  these  two  satellites  have  resulted  in 
an  additional  fiscal  year  1986  require- 
ment of  $48  million. 

The  Centaur  and  TDRSS  problems 
and  their  associated  fiscal  year  1986 
costs  were  unexpected,  and  there  was 
no  way  to  plan  for  them  in  the  budget 
requesL  Forcing  these  additional  re- 
quirements back  into  a  freeze  baseline 
would  even  further  disrupt  NASA's  on- 
going programs,  which  wiU  already  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  constraints 
of  afreese. 

Finally,  the  third  item  Included  in 
this  augmentation  above  the  tiacal 
year  1985  approprlaUon  is  the  restora- 
tion of  the  5-percent  pay  cut  that  is 
assumed  in  the  adminlstation's  budget 
request.  This  pay  cut  amounts  to  $42 
million  and.  if  implemented,  could 
force  NASA  to  furlough  or  involuntar- 
ily separate  a  large  number  of  its  civil 
servants.  Forcing  NASA  into  this  posi- 
tion would  significantly  disrupt  the 
Agency's  activities  and  lead  to  major 
inefficiencies.  The  purpose  of  the  res- 
toratitm  of  this  $42  million  is  to  avoid 
these  disruptions  and  Inefficiencies 
which  could  only  lead  to  far  greater 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government  than 
the  cost  of  restoring  the  paycut. 

Mr.  President,  many  difficult  deci- 
sions had  to  be  made  in  order  to  con- 
form this  authorisation  to  the  spirit  of 
a  freeze.  The  reductions,  however, 
have  been  distributed  equally  among 
NASA's  programs,  and  the  bill  does 
not  eliminate  any  of  NASA's  ongoing 
or  proposed  programs.  I  should  note, 
however,  that  by  achieving  reductions 
of  this  magnitude,  the  completion  of 
some  programs  may  be  delayed  and 
the  total  program  costs  for  these  pro- 
grams could  increase. 
In  iMuticular.  this  bilL* 
Flrat.  authorises  $200  million  for  the 
space  station  program;  second,  author- 
ises $1,025  million  for  NASA's  space 
sdenoe  programs,  compared  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  of  $1,061  mil- 
lion. This  bill,  however,  maintains  the 
administration's  budget  request  for 
space  science  research  and  analysis, 
much  of  which  Is  performed  at  our 
universities  and  colleges:  third,  au- 
thorises $16.5  million  for  NASA's  com- 
mercial use  of  space  program,  a  fund- 
ing level  that  is  $13.5  million  below 
the  administration's  budget  request; 
and  fourth,  authorizes  $508  million  for 
space  applications,  compared  to  the 
administration's  budget  request  of 
$552  million. 
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Mr;  President,  an  issue  that  has  re- 
celve^l  considerable  attention  and  one 
that  the  Science  and.  Technology,  and 
Spao^  Subcommittee  has  examined  in 
sevei^  hearings  is  that  of  establishing 
a  shiAtle  pricing  policy  for  foreign  and 
conuaerdal  customers  for  fiscal  years 
1989-01.  The  administration  has  stud- 
ied this  issue  for  some  time  within  the 
foruim  of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Com- 
merce and  Trade  and.  more  recently, 
in  the  Senior  Interagency  Group  on 
Spac«,  which  will  soon  recommend 
shuttle  pricing  policy  options  to  the 
It  for  a  decision, 
bill  provides  that  in  order  for 
this  aiuttle  pricing  policy  to  be  estab- 
lished, a  report  setting  forth  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  must  be  delivered 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Tnmsportation 
and  to  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology.  Then  these  two 
authorizing  cqmmittees  have  a  period 
of  30  days  to  review  the  policy  and. 
wher<  appropriate  and  necessary,  pro- 
pose legislation  to  establish  a  shuttle 
prlcinfe  policy  that  more  completely 
satisfies  our  Nation's  goals  and  objec- 
tives. 

The  shuttle  pricing  policy  provision 
in  this  bill  will  permit  the  administra- 
tion to  recommend  policy  options  with 
as  few  restrictions  as  possible  while 
still  retaining  the  option  for  congres- 
sional intervention,  where  appropriate 
and  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  regret  that 
NASA  may  have  to  conduct  its  fiscal 
year  1986  activities  within  the  con- 
straints of  such  a  limited  budget  au- 
thorlt|r,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
gram^ supported  by  this  authorization 
will  generally  progress  as  scheduled 
and  that  none  of  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives 0t  these  programs  will  be  com- 
promited.  I  am  confident  that  NASA's 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  preemi- 
nence In  aeronautics  and  space  will 
enable  It  to  meet  the  challenge  of  op- 
erating in  this  f  IscaJly  conservative  en- 
vlroniient.  I  believe  that  years  from 
now,  irhen  we  all  look  back  on  this 
period  of  "belt-tightening,"  it  will  be 
eminently  clear  that  NASA,  more  than 
any  ofher  Federal  agency,  was  able  to 
sustain  its  vitality  and  its  record  of 
achie^iements  that  have  helped  make 
us  thai  great  Nation  that  we  are  today. 
I  ask  the  support  of  my  coUeagues  for 
this  atithorlzation  as  a  reaffirmation 
of  OUT  Nation's  commitment  to  the 
world  leadership  position  in  aeronau- 
tics aqd  space. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1986 
NASA  authorization  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  is  a 
bill  that  balances  the  needs  of  today— 
a  reduced  Federal  deficit— with  the 
needs  of  tomorrow— a  technologically 
strong  and  visionary  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  can  safely 
and  humbly  say  that  no  Member  of 
the  S^iate  has  worked  as  consistently 
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as  I  have  over  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit Since  11982,  when  I  responded  to 
President  Reagan's  challenge,  the  Boi- 
lings free^  plan  has  been  Introduced 
in  each  session  of  Congress.  However, 
not  until  this  year  did  the  ides  of  defi- 
cit reduction  catch  on  politically.  Fi- 
nally, in  ^985  there  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  that  Federal  spending  must 
be  controlled  or  America's  future  will 
be  Jeopardized. 

Needles^  to  say.  I  agree  with  that  po- 
sition. Bvk  I  also  realize  that  the 
United  States  must  be  able  to  compete 
in  the  woiAd  maricetplace  if  we  are  to 
have  a  vibrant  economy  and  a  high 
standard  df  living.  Crucial  to  this  ob- 
jective is  America's  continued  status  as 
the  world  leader  in  technology.  There- 
fore, Government  must  continue  to 
support  our  research  and  development 
programs  to  plant  seed  com  for  the 
future.       I 

To  that  lend,  I  have  worked  closely 
with  the  Science,  Technology,  and 
Space  Sul^mmlttee  of  the  Senate 
Committed  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  to  draft  a  fiscal  year 
1986  NASA  authorization  bill  that  bal- 
ances thede  competing  interests.  The 
end  result  pf  this  effort  is  the  biU  that 
we  are  introducing  today,  which  we 
have  come!  to  Imow  as  the  fiscal  year 
1986  NASA  freeze  plus  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  NASA  freeze  plus 
plan  is  the  result  of  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  th^  fiscal  year  1986  NASA 
budget  reduest  and  a  great  deal  of 
interaction!  between  several  Senate 
committeei  and  NASA.  Although  the 
fimdlng  l^el  recommended  in  the 
plan  is  slgiiificantly  below  the  Presi- 
dent's fis<)al  year  1986  request,  it 
would  safepfuard  the  Nation's  Civilian 
Space  Program  and  work  to  maintain 
the  technological  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  space. 

Over  th^  years,  NASA  has  done 
much  to  torn  science  fiction  into  sci- 
ence fact,  and  In  fulfilling  its  mission 
NASA  has  gained  the  respect  of  the 
American  Bublic  and  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  ^lallenge  of  putting  a  m^T) 
on  the  Mocm  may  pale  in  comiiarlson 
with  the  challenge  of  obtaining  funds 
in  fiscal  yku  1986.  That  is  why  the 
committee  bpent  so  much  time  formu- 
lating the  freeze  plus  plan,  a  plan  that 
freezes  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA 
budget  request  of  $7,886  billion  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level  of  $7,510  billion, 
plus  adds  il42  million  for  three  later 
requiremezKs  that  were  not  clearly  de- 
termined at  the  time  of  floor  action  by 
the  House  or  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Hobefully,  this  plan  balances 
competing  |  interests  in  an  equitable 
manner  and  will  be  endorsed  by  the 
full  committee  during  its  executive 
session  on '  rhursday  and  eventually  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PresI  dent,  the  freeze  plus  plan 
being  introduced  today  reflects  a  sig- 


nificant degree  of  interaction  and  co- 
operation between  the  Senate  Com- 
merce. Budget  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  represents  an  effort 
to  balance  the  appropriate  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  each  of  these  com- 
mittees. To  the  extent  it  addresses  the 
assumptions  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  grants  some  degree  of 
flexibility  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  bill  succeeds  at  this  task. 

The  bill  also  balancfs  the  competing 
interests  of  the  Civilian  Space  Pro- 
gram—space science,  space  applica- 
tions, space  shuttle,  space  commercial- 
ization, space  station,  et  cetera— and 
equitably  spreads  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions to  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA 
budget  request.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  committee  was  able  to  keep  to  a 
minimum  the  proposed  reductions  to 
the  aeronautics  budget  in  the  freeze 
plus  plan.  Thus,  the  necessary  aero- 
nautics research  will  be  conducted  in 
fiscal  year  1986  to  ensure  our  competi- 
tive posture  in  the  world's  aerospace 
mai^ets  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Finally,  let  me  say  this  bill  supports 
the  tsrpes  of  programs  and  projects 
that  ensure  the  development  of  an- 
other of  this  Nation's  most  precious 
resources— the  minds  and  Imaginations 
of  oiu*  youth. 

Mr.  President.  I'm  not  sure  what 
value  to  place  on  this  latter  aspect  of 
NASA's  programs,  but  I  do  know  that 
in  my  home  State  the  civilian  space 
programs  have  done  much  to  stimu- 
late the  youth  and  kindle  an  interest 
in  science  and  mathematics.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Columbia.  SC  bi- 
centomlal  celebration  scheduled  for 
1986  will  devote  a  significant  degree  of 
its  program  to  our  Nation's  Civilian 
Space  Program  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  the  interests  of 
our  youth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  help  shi4>e  our 
Civilian  Space  Program. 

Mr.  RIEOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  fiscal  year 
1986  NASA  authorization  biU. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  Subcommittee 
on  Science.  Technology,  and  Space,  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  end  result 
of  months  of  work  and  5  days  of  hear- 
ings is  a  well-balanced  NASA  authori- 
zation bill  that  should  provide  a  firm 
foundation  for  our  Civilian  Space  Pro- 
gram. 

yit.  President,  the  bill  being  intro- 
duced today  provides  $7,652  billion,  in- 
cluding $142  million  for  three  later  re- 
quirements, for  NASA  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  Quite  candidly.  I  wish  more 
could  be  provided  and  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  been  required  to  cut 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1986  NASA 
budget  request  by  $376  million.  How- 
ever, these  are  difficult  times,  and  the 
committee  was  required  to  make  some 


difficult  choices.  Yet.  I  feel  confident 
that  the  committee  made  the  right 
choices  and  that  this  bill  will  get  us 
through  the  hard  budgetary  times  of 
today  without  Jeopardizing  our  Civfl- 
ian  Space  Program. 

In  formulating  this  bill,  five  princi- 
ples were  adhered  to  by  the  subooon- 
mittee. 

First,  the  bill  should  meet  the  insti- 
tutional and  personnel  requirements 
of  NASA  so  as  to  preclude  any  reduc- 
tion in  force. 

Second,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
proposed  reductions  to  the  fiscal  year 
1986  NASA  budget  request  should 
affect  aU  program  areas  and  disci- 
plines equitably. 

Third,  and  this  is  most  inqwrtant. 
the  bill  should  not  legislatively  reduce 
the  flight  rate  of  the  shuttle. 

Fourth,  the  biU  should  stretch  out 
rather  than  terminate  major  program 
activities.  However,  it  is  realized  that 
if  the  budget  situation  In  the  out  years 
is  as  critical,  programs  will  have  to  be 
terminated  in  the  fiscal  year  1987  au- 
thorization. 

Fifth,  the  bill  should  fuUy  fund  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  request  for  all 
mission  operations  and  research  and 
analysis  accounts.  These  programs  are 
the  lifeline  of  university  and  basic  re- 
search activities  and  are  the  key  to 
future  prognunmatic  activities. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  principles 
that  I  strongly  endorse,  and  this  is  a 
bill  that  I  strongly  endorse.  Referred 
to  as  the  freeze  plus  plan,  this  bill  is 
the  result  of  much  hard  work  and 
many  hoius  of  deliberations.  I  also 
should  indicate  that  the  subcommittee 
was  greatly  assisted  In  drafting  this 
bill  by  the  committee's  ranking 
member,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  that  valuable  en- 
coiu'agement  was  provided  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriationa  Subcommittee 
on  HUD-Independent  Agencies.  Sena- 
tors Gabh  and  Leahy. 

As  for  the  key  policy  issue  requiring 
resolution  this  year,  shuttle  pricing 
policy,  I  can  only  say  that  the  commit- 
tee is  deeply  concerned  about  the  ru- 
mored poet-1989  shuttle  pricing  policy. 
However,  until  a  final  number  is  offi- 
cially announced.  I  will  withhold  my 
reaction  since  section  8  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  provides  the  committee  with 
the  w»*Timiitn  flexibility  on  this  issue. 
Let  me  merely  say  that  baaed  on  the 
committee  hearing  record,  it  is  dear  to 
me  that  the  shuttle  is  a  national  asset 
that  is  of  vital  Importance  to  our  na- 
tional security,  civilian  and  commer- 
cial space  programs  and  that  it  is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  Nation  or 
our  Space  Program  to  price  access  to 
the  shuttle  in  a  way  that  will  diminish 
utilization. 

Mr.  President,  together  with  my  col- 
leagues. I  will  worii  hard  to  achieve  en- 
actment of  this  bill  and  to  ensure  the 
future  of  our  Civillan  Space  Program. 


Blr.  HKKUN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  NASA 
authorization  biU  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today  and  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
original  coqxmsor  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know,  these 
are  difficult  times  because  of  the  ex- 
cessive Federal  deficits  and  the  budg- 
etary pressures  that  exist  for  all  pro- 
grams. Elach  and  every  committee,  and 
each  and  every  Member,  has  been 
called  upon  to  do  their  fair  share  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  tra^ 

I  must  note  that  I  am  most  pleased 
that  the  Subconunlttee  on  Science. 
Transportation  and  S^Mce  of  the 
Soiate  Commerce  Cmnmittee  was  able 
to  draft  a  MU  that  complies  wiUi  the 
deficit  reduction  program  whUe  simul- 
taneously protecting  the  Civilian 
Bptix  Program  and  our  technological 
leadership  in  space. 

I  salute  my  good  frlowi.  Senator 
OosTOH,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Sdence.  Transportation  and 
Space,  for  another  Job  well  done. 

I  also  salute  my  good  friend,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  full  onnmittee. 
Senator  Holukgs.  for  the  invaluable 
inputs  that  he  has  made  to  this  bUL 
EOs  Imowledge  of  the  Appropriations, 
Budget  and  Authorization  processes, 
combined  with  his  knowledge  of  our 
Civilian  Space  Program,  helped  im- 
mensely with  the  formulatltm  of  the 
freeze  plus  plan  that  is  being  recom- 
mended for  NASA  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

BCr.  President,  in  Aprfl  of  this  year,  I 
put  a  statement  in  the  Riooao  in 
which  I  indicated  that: 

The  United  States  must  visoroualy  pimue 
aeveral  maoe  and  tecIiDOIosy  areas  if  we  are 
to  remain  strong  economically  and  teclmo- 
losically.  Our  Investment  tn  ttaeae  areas  la 
an  Investment  in  a  future  of  llmltlf  poHi- 
bOlUes.  We  must  continue  to  push  tbe  trao- 
tiers  of  space  and  technology,  ezpandint 
humanlty'8  hoiixon  for  the  benefit  of  alL 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  what  we 
need  to  do  and  the  fiscal  year  1986 
NASA  authorization  bill  that  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  today  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  I 
mean. 

First,  the  bill  before  us  today,  de- 
spite extreme  budget  pressures,  pro- 
vides strong  support  for  the  qiace  sta- 
tion initiative,  for  the  development  of 
a  permanently  manned  facility  in  low 
Earth  orbit  This  program  should  do 
much  to  hfdp  with  the  development  of 
materials  sdenoe,  biotechnology,  elec- 
tronic, and  chemical  engineering  ad- 
vances, as  well  as  provide  valuable  in- 
formation that  will  improve  manufac- 
turing processes  and  the  quality  of  life 
here  on  Earth. 

Second,  the  bill  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  materials  processing 
program,  a  program  I  am  pleased  to 
say  several  universities  in  my  State  are 
intimately  involved  with,  and  fully 
funds    the    fiscal    year    1986    NASA 
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budget  request  of  $34  million.  While  I 
am  in  total  agreement  with  my  co- 
apoaaon  that  this  is  still  not  enough 
and  that  more  support  is  required  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  competitive 
with  the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese 
in  this  critical  area.  I  think  the  biU 
correctly  establishes  the  priority 
nature  of  activity  by  granting  the 
fiscal  year  1986  request 

It  may  interest  my  ooUeagues  to 
know  that  as  a  result  of  experiments 
conducted  on  the  shuttle  by  McDon- 
nel  Douglas  and  Johnson  and  John- 
son, we  are  hc^jeful  that  some  major 
medieal  breakthroughs  are  Just 
around  the  comer  as  a  result  of 
NASA/private  sector  materials  proc- 
essing research. 

Third.  deq>ite  the  budgetary  pres- 
sures, this  UU  is  able  to  fidly  fund  the 
fiscal  year  19M  budget  request  for  re- 
search and  analysts  and  mission  oper- 
ations, the  key  source  of  university 
basic  research  moneys.  Once  «g«^tn, 
the  bOI  oorrectly  prloritiBes  this  NASA 
activity.  It  also  points  to  the  basic  re- 
ality that  the  research  of  today  repre- 
sents the  discoveries  and  break- 
throughs of  tomorrow  and  that  the 
United  States  must  train  its  university 
students  if  we  are  to  be  competitive  in 
future  woild  martcets. 

Anirth.  the  bill  is  able  to  significant- 
ly reduee  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1986 
budget  request  in  an  equitable  manner 
but  without  terminating  any  of  the 
major  programmatic  activities.  In  this 
manner,  the  Uhited  States  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  push  to  frontiers  of 
wptux  and  to  expand  our  knowledge  of 
the  universe.  In  a  like  manner,  we  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  support  neces- 
sary 9aoe  an>Ucations  experiments 
that  represent  the  commercial  mar- 
kets of  tomorrow. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  the  bill  is  able  to 
int>vlde  funding  for  the  only  new  start 
Included  in  the  NASA  budget  re- 
quest—the orbiting  maneuvering  vehi- 
cle [OMVl.  This  initiative  Is  critical  to 
the  develoianent  of  the  space  infra- 
structure that  is  required  to  do  q>ace 
sdenoe  experiments  and  commercial 
space  activities  in  low  Earth  orbit. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  bill 
helps  pave  the  way  to  the  future,  it 
helps  reduce  the  deficit.  It  is  a  bill 
that  I  am  pleased  to  coqwnsor  and  a 
biU  that  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
summrt  when  it  is  reported  out  of 
committee. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  oosponsor  the  fiscal  year 
1986  authorisaticm  bill  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion [NASA].  NASA  activities  next 
year  will  be  vital  to  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  significant  q>aoe  programs 
on  which  we  have  embarked. 

Congress  is  faced  with  a  dUemma. 
On  (me  hand,  we  have  to  fund  certain 
programs  adequately  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  to  continue  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The  auster- 
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ity  Measures  that  the  Congress  must 
invoke  make  for  some  hard  choices, 
and  such  is  the  case  with  the  NASA 
authprization  bill. 

It  Is  a  good  news,  bad  news  story. 
The  bad  news  is  that  the  NASA  au- 
thorisation starts  from  a  freese  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  funding  level,  or  $7.5 
billlqn.  The  good  news  is  that  the 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Tecl^ology,  and  Space  added  money 
over  current  levels  for  certain  key  pro- 
grams, and  thus  the  NASA  budget  is 
more  appropriately  described  as  a 
f ree»-plu8  authorisation. 

Thfe  plus  part  of  the  authorization 
restoRs  the  5-peroent  pay  cut  for  Fed- 
eral employees— $42  miinnp;  funds  the 
Centaur  upper  stage— $62  million:  and 
funds  the  tracking  and  date  relay  sat- 
ellite system  [TDRSSl— $48  million, 
for  aitotal  of  $142  million  in  additional 
expenditures.  Those  increases  are  es- 
sentia for  the  continuation  of  the  im- 
port«it  activities  taken  by  NASA. 

I  o6mmend  the  committee  for  fully 
supporting  the  President's  request  for 
space  science  programs  in  physics  and 
astronomy— $162.2  million  and  plane- 
tary exploration— $157  million.  Many 
of  our  Nation's  leading  universities 
obtain  the  important  parts  of  the 
fund^ig  for  their  space  research  from 
the  ^Mce  science  programs,  and  the 
contitiued  fimding  recommended  by 
the  committee  will  mAint^ttn  the  vitali- 
ty ai|d  momentum  that  our  institu- 
tions 0f  higher  learning  need. 

Maiiy  other  notable  programs  are 
worthy  of  mention,  espedaUy  those  in- 
volving the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Centtt-  [MSFC]  in  Huntsville,  AL. 
Spacelab,  which  is  managed  by  MSFC, 
is  funded  at  $96.7  million,  the  level  of 
the  |>resident's  request  Associated 
with  ^pacelab  is  the  materials  process- 
'  '"  space  program,  which  remains 
Marshall's  primary  areas  of  re- 
and  is  funded  at  $34  million.  A 
kuation  of  the  studies  for  testing 
!  space  shuttle  main  engine 
I],  along  with  the  modification 
old  Saturn  engine  testing  stand 
ahaU,  is  funded  at  $20  million, 
of  the  most  important  programs 
that  MSFC  has  is  the  ort)ltal  maneu- 
vehicle  [OMVl.  It  is  the  only 
new  sUrt  in  NASA's  fiscal  1985  budget 
The  redtiction  to  $10  million 
the  President's  request  of  $25 
million  should  not  signifteantly  delay 
the  !  initial  operational  capability 
[IOC],  because  the  program  is  still  in 
its  inlancy.  Marshall  will  manage  the 
OMV  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
zpwx  shuttle  and  space  station.  The 
OMV;  will  have  the  ability  to  maneu- 
ver 24,000  to  30,000  pound  payloads  up 
to  1,500  miles  away  from  the  space  sta- 
tion »r  the  shuttle,  and  will  greatly 
extend  the  operational  range  of  the 
orbits-.  In  other  words,  the  OMV  wHl 
opera  «  as  a  sophisticated  ^Moe  tug. 

Flni  lly,  the  bill  allots  $200  million 
for  tl  e  qjaoe  station,  about  $30  mil- 


lion lessthan  the  administration's  re- 
quest The  reduction  may  push  back 
the  targei  date  from  1992  to  the  mid- 
1990'B.  tithlch  is  unfortunate.  The 
President's  formal  target  date,  howev- 
er, is  1994.  The  space  station  is  a  vital 
part  of  our  space  program,  and  is  one 
area  in  wftlch  we  are  wooing  together 
with  our  Ihiropean  friends  in  a  truly 
cooperative  effort 

I  am  inlfull  support  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  bill,  mainly  because  it 
does  so  oiuch  with  a  limited  budget. 
The  macd  program,  with  its  myriad  of 
programsJ  is  one  of  the  pillars  on 
which  ouB  country's  future  Is  based.  If 
we  f aU  to  lulvance  technologieally,  and 
secitfe  the  use  of  space  for  ourselves 
aerations  that  follow,  we 
one  of  the  most  prcnnls- 
ities  for  future  growth 
ad  has  ever  had. 
'  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
4ASA  authorisation  bUL 


our 


By  Mr.  GORTON: 
8.  1279. 1 A  bOI  to  provide  authorisa- 
tion of  Kpropriattans  for  activities 
under  thetLand  Remote<Sensing  Cran- 
merdalizajtion  Act  of  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
TransportitUon. 

UUfeSAT  COimcULIlATIOII 

BCr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  provide 
full  authorization  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Fedeijal  Oovemment's  dvfl  land 
remote^eising  satellite,  or  Umdsat, 
system  to  the  private  sector. 

The  Laiidsat  system  has  been  oper- 
ated by  tUe  Federal  Government  since 
1972,  most  recent^  by  the  National 
Environmental  Satellite,  Data,  and  Ih- 
foimatlonlServlce  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAA].  iandsat  orbits  the  Earth  and 
goierates  data  which  are  valuable  in 
agriculture,  hydrology,  cartography, 
and  nonrenewable  resource  explora- 


tion. 
On 
annoi 
NOAA's 
systems, 
tionpro! 
er  satelll 
cause  the 


8, 1983,  President  Reagan 
his  intent  to  commercialize 
ither  satellite  and  Landsat 
te  Congress  passed  legisla- 
>iting  the  transfer  of  weath- 
to  the  private  sector  be- 
jplications  of  weather  sat- 
ellite data  are  crlldcal  to  public  safety 
and  welfMB,  and  are  thereby  inherent- 
ly governmental  rather  than  commer- 
daL 

Last  yea^,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
authorize  [the  commercialization  of 
Landsat  'The  legislation.  PubUc  Law 
98-365.  which  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Comm^ce  to  solicit  and  evaluate 
bids  for  ti^e  operation  of  the  current 
lAndsat  system  and  the  develoiment 
of  a  follow-on  system.  Public  Law  98- 
865  provl(ed  that  Federal  funding 
could  Bubddize  system  developmoit 
and  autho  laed  a  $75  million  1985  ti^- 


propriation  to  be  used  to  fund  the 
early  stages  of  system  development. 

Since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
98-365.  the  Department  of  C<Hnmerce 
has  decided,  by  means  of  a  competitive 
process,  to  contract  with  Earth  Obser- 
vation Satellite,  Inc..  or  Eosat.  for  the 
operation  of  the  current  Landsat  and 
development  of  twe  follow-on  satel- 
lites. Lengthy  negotiations  between 
the  Department.  Eosat,  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  [OMBl 
have  produced  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  the  contract. 

On  Biay  22.  1985.  President  Reagan 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  funding  request 
for  a  $75  milllan  fiscal  year  1985  sup- 
plemental v>propriation  and  a  $50  mil- 
lion fiscal  year  1986  appropriation. 
This  funding  will  enable  Eosat  to 
begin  developing  a  follow-on  system  to 
the  current  Landsat  system,  which  is 
expected  to  exjrire  in  1987. 

The  total  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  $295  million,  of  which 
$250  million  will  fund  the  develop- 
ment of  two  satellites,  and  $45  million 
will  cover  the  cost  of  two  launches. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  Public  Law  98-365  to  author- 
ize the  full  $295  mllUon  for  the  fiscal 
years  1985  through  1989.  with  the  stip- 
ulation that  no  more  than  $125  million 
will  be  available  in  1985  and  1986.  The 
bill  thereby  limits  spending  on  the 
contract  to  the  established  level  and 
limits  the  first  installment  of  Federal 
funding  to  the  amount  requested  by 
the  President 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
reaffirming  support  for  landsat  com- 
mercialization. I  have  discussed  the 
Eosat  contract  with  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  OMB. 
and  Eosat.  and  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. All  agree  that  this  package  is 
a  good  deal  for  the  taxpayer,  providing 
two  satellites  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
the  most  recently  buUt  Landsat.  im- 
proved technology  and  the  benefit  of 
aggressive  private  sector  data  mariiet- 
Ing.  The  contract  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote new  applications  of  remote  sens- 
ing data  and  to  make  the  United 
States  competitive  against  foreign  sys- 
tems in  the  new  space  industry  of  land 
remote  sensing. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1280.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  create  a  new  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  of  treasonous  es- 
pionage—the unauthorized  disclosure 
of  classified  information  relating  to 
national  defense  for  profit  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  penalty  of  death  by  firing 
squad  for  such  offense:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
cKiKiRAi.  oprmsx  or  thzasohous  bpiohaoi 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidoit  recent 
days  have  seen  the  exposiure  of  what 
could  be  the  worst  espionage  scandal 
in  our  peacetime  history.  It  was  perpe- 
trated by  men  with  access  to  critlciLlly 
sensitive  defense  information,  who  felt 


no  qualms  about  selling  it,  and  who 
did  not  care  how  they  hurt  their  coun- 
try. This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  pos- 
sible threat  to  the  safety  of  our 
Nati<«.  We  must  act  to  demonstrate 
our  abhorrence  for  those  who  would 
l>erpetrate  such  crimes,  and  to  discour- 
age anyone  from  believing  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  wHl  tolerate  such  an  abuse  of 
trust 

This  treasonous  affront  to  decency 
makes  a  mockery  of  all  our  efforts  to 
ensure  peace.  What  security  can  we 
find  in  arms  talks  when  the  founda^ 
tions  of  our  defensive  systems  are 
striked  away  by  our  own  men?  This 
must  not  happen  again.  While  efforts 
will  be  made  to  tighten  security,  the 
business  of  defense  must  go  an.  Sensi- 
tive information  wHl  continue  to  pass 
through  many  hands.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  repetition  of  this  atrocity  is  to 
deter  those  hands  from  being  tempted 
by  dollars.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  to  create 
a  new  crime  of  treasonous  eqjlanage. 
It  would  pimish  those  who  betray 
their  country  by  selling  classified  in- 
formation to  foreign  governments— 
with  death. 

Because  the  piirpose  of  classifying 
information  is  to  prevent  its  wide  dis- 
persal, we  must  adopt  special  measures 
to  avoid  compromising  that  informa- 
tion in  bringing  defendants  to  triaL 
This  bill  includes  f eattues  for  its  pro- 
tection. In  a  trial  under  this  section 
the  Judge  will  determine  whether  the 
information  Involved  is  sufficiently  re- 
lated to  national  defense  to  support 
the  charge.  In  this  way,  the  security  of 
the  Nation  is  protected  without  com- 
promising the  rights  of  defendants. 

The  essence  of  this  crime,  however, 
is  the  actual  act  of  transferring  the  in- 
formation, for  money.  Currait  laws 
address  the  gathering  and  transferal 
of  sensitive  information,  but  no  sec- 
tion differentiates  ssle  fitnn  other  mo- 
tivations. This  legislation  would 
punish  those  who  act  without  even  the 
lame  Justification  of  furthering  politi- 
cal ideals.  These  people  are  motivated 
by  greed  alone.  Our  Nation  prides 
itself  on  being  the  business  center  of 
the  free  world,  but  those  that  make  a 
business  out  of  betraying  their  coun- 
try shame  everything  for  which  we 
stand.  Nothing  twists  the  honest  ethic 
this  country  represents  more  than  the 
gracing,  degoierate  act  of  auctioning 
off  the  security  of  the  Nation. 

The  punishment  for  such  reprehen- 
sible acts  must  be  the  stiff  est  we  may 
deliver.  Nothing  else  wiU  do.  There- 
fore, we  must  make  the  penalty  for 
this  crime  death.  We  must  send  out 
the  message  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
such  treasonous  behavior.  Any  weaker 
response  to  this  threat  would  be  un- 
cwMClonable. 

Mr.  Presldait,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOSD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo,  as  follows: 

&1380 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepmentaHvei  oj  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrea*  atembled.  That  aec- 
tion  794  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code,  te 
MM~««^  by  inaertlns  at  the  end  thereof  the 
(ollowinr 

"(dXl)  WhoettT,  wltb  intent  or  reaaoo  to 
believe  that  it  is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of 
the  United  States  or  to  the  advantace  of  a 
f OTdsn  nation,  cnmnmnirstf .  ddlven,  or 
trananlts,  or  attemirts  to  mmnnintcate.  de- 
liver, or  tnnsmit  to  sny  foielcn  tovem- 
ment.  or  to  iny  factian  or  party  or  mUttary 
or  naval  force  within  a  forelsn  country, 
whether  reoosnlaed  or  unreoosnlMd  by  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  representative,  offi- 
cer, acent.  employee,  subject,  or  dtiaen 
thereof,  either  directly  or  Indlreetljr.  for  the 
puipoae  of  finanrtal  profit,  any  document, 
wrtttng.  code  book,  dgnal  book,  aketdi.  plio- 
tocrapli,  pbotocrapbic  uesaU»e.  Uumrtnt 
plan,  map,  modd.  note,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  Information  contalnlns  Information 
wltb  a  secret  or  bigber  filssrtflrstinn  rdat- 
ing  to  the  national  defense,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by— 

"(A)  death  as  provided  in  subaectVm  <d); 
or 

"(B)  fanpriaonment  tar  M  yean  or  more  or 
for  life. 

"(3XA)  Prior  to  the  prtstntation  of  any 
evidence  to  the  jury  in  the  trial  of  an  of- 
fense under  this  subsectian  the  court  shall 
first  certify  to  the  Jury  whether  Infonna- 
tion  relatins  to  the  national  defense  la.  In 
fact  dealsnated  at  a  secret  or  higher  daaal- 


"(B)  In  cases  tried  under  this  subeertJon  a 
jury  shall  not  hear  or  receive  evidence  con- 
cantaw  information  with  a  secret  or  hl^ier 
.»i.T-ifi>.M^«.  relatinc  to  the  natinnal  de- 
fenae." 

"(3XA)  A  person  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  offense  prohibited 
by  this  subsectian  only  If  a  bearins  Is  held 
In  aooordanoe  with  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  When  a  defendant  la  found  guflty  of 
or  pleads  guQty  to  an  offense  under  this 
subsection,  the  Judge  who  presided  at  the 
trial  or  before  wbam  the  guflty  plea  was  en- 
tered shaU  conduct  a  separate  smtenrtng 
hearlns  to  determine  the  evlstenrf  or  non- 
existence of  the  factors  aet  forth  in  subpara- 
graph (F).  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  sentence  to  be  Imposed.  Hie  lieartaig 
shall  not  be  held  if  the  Government  stipu- 
lates that  (me  or  more  of  the  mttlgatlns  fac- 
tors set  forth  In  subparagraph  (F)  ezlsta. 
The  hearings  shall  be  conducted— 

"(1)  btfore  the  Jury  whiai  determined  the 
defendant's  guilt: 

"(11)  before  a  Jury  Impaneled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  healing  If — 

"(I)  the  defendant  was  convicted  upon  a 
plea  of  gufltr. 

"(11)  the  defendant  was  oonvleted  after  a 
trial  before  the  court  sitting  without  a  Jury: 
or 

"(m)  the  Jury  wiileh  determined  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  lias  been  dtaeharsed  by  the 
court  for  good  cause;  or 

"(HI)  before  the  court  alone,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  defendant  and  with  the  ap- 
vronl  of  the  court  and  of  the  Oovemment. 

"(C)  In  the  aentenrlng  hearing  the  court 
ahall  dladooe  to  the  defendant  or  his  coun- 
sel all  matorlal  contained  In  any  presen- 
tence report,  if  one  has  been  prepared, 
except  such  material  as  the  court  deter- 
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Blnw  ii  raquired  to  be  wtthhdd  f or  the  pro- 
teetton  of  huinan  Ufe.  Any  prawntoee  In- 
fonnaUon  withheld  from  the  defendant 
■hall  not  be  oonakleTed  In  determlnlnc  the 
Mrtrtenee  or  the  nnwnriatence  of  the  f acton 
set  forth  in  aobpsrasraiih  (F).  Any  Informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  of  the  wHMyyttm  (ac- 
tora  aet  forth  in  aubparacraiih  (F)  may  be 
preaented  by  either  the  Oovemment  or  the 
defendant.  reganDeai  of  Ita  admlaribiUty 
under  the  rulea  lovemlnc  admteion  of  evi- 
dence at  criminal  tttela.  The  Qovonment 
and  the  defendant  ahaU  be  permitted  to 
rebut  any  information  received  at  the  hear- 
Inc.  and  ahall  be  given  teir  opportunity  to 
preaent  ammient  aa  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
informatloD  to  eatabUah  the  eziatenoe  of 
any  of  the  factora  aet  forth  in  aubparacraph 
(P).  The  burden  of  *-*-"1thlnr  the  exist- 
ence of  any  of  the  ffecton  aK  forth  in  aub- 
paracraph (F)  la  on  the  Amtmn^nt 

"(D)  The  jury,  or  If  there  la  no  Jury,  the 
court  ahaU  return  a  apedal  venUct  aettinc 
forth  ita  findinci  aa  to  the  existence  at  non- 
fvlatenee  of  each  of  the  factora  aet  forth  in 
aubparacraph  (F). 

"(S)  If  the  Jwy  or.  if  there  la  no  Jiiry,  the 
court  finda  that  one  or  more  of  the  mltlsat- 
Inc  facton  att  fOrth  In  aubparacraph  (F) 
exlatB.  the  court  ahall  not  aentenee  the  de- 
fendant to  death  but  ahaD  impoae  any  other 
aentenee  provided  for  the  offenae  for  which 
the  defendent  waa  convicted. 

"(F)  The  court  ahall  iK>t  Impoae  the  aen- 
tenee of  death  on  the  defendant  if  the  |ury 
or.  if  there  la  no  jury,  the  court  fbxla  by  a 
apedal  verdict  aa  provided  in  aubparacraph 
(O)  that  at  the  time  of  the  offenae— 

"(1)  he  waa  under  the  aie  of  eighteen: 

"(U)  hla  capacity  to  appreciate  the  wrong- 
fulnea  of  hia  cimduct  or  to  conform  his  con- 
duct to  the  requirements  of  law  waa  signifi- 
cantly impaired,  but  not  so  impaired  as  to 
cooaUtute  a  def enae  to  proaecuUon; 

"(Ul)  he  waa  under  unusual  and  subatan- 
tial  dureas.  althouch  not  such  dureaa  as  to 
constitute  a  defenaee  to  proaecution;  or 

"(iv)  he  was  a  principal  (aa  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(a)  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  Statce 
0>de  (18  VJ8.C.  Xa)))  In  the  offense,  which 
waa  committed  by  another,  but  hla  partici- 
pation was  relatively  minor,  although  not  so 
minor  as  to  constitute  a  defeiMe  to  prosecu- 
tion. 

"(4XA)  Notwlthatandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  penalty  of  death  for  an  of- 
fenae prohibited  by  thia  subsection  shaU  be 
carried  out  by  a  firing  squad. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  make 
live  video  and  audio  coverage  of  any  execu- 
tion carried  out  under  thIa  sutiaection  avafl- 
able  to  the  public.". 
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By  ICr.  ROTH: 

S.  1281.  A  bUl  to  modify  the  tax 
treatment  of  certain  long-term  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAX  TaXSnaOIT  op  CBeiAZK  loho-tkbii 
nsf  mas  ooiRaACTs 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducdng  legislation  to  ensure 
that  major  defense  contractors  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  when  due  by 
revising  the  accounting  methods  they 
use  to  determine  their  tax  liability. 
The  biU  provides  that  large  defense 
firms  may  no  longer  use  the  completed 
contract  method  of  atxounting  fqr 
purposes  of  determining  their  tax  li- 
ability. Under  my  proposed  legislation, 
they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  defer  tax 


.  to  the  Oovemment  as  they 

have  Been  able  to  under  the  oompleted 
contract  method. 

Mr.  I  President,  simply  put.  my  bill 
will  ^sure  that  maior  contractors  in 
the  defense  industry  are  no  longer 
able  io  defer  paying  any  taxes  for 
years  hu  they  have  been  able  to  under 
existiig  Internal  Revroue  Service 
rules.  The  contractors  are  able  to 
avoid  paying  taxes  for  many  years  be- 
cause the  IRS  has  authorized  them  to 
use  the  completed  contract  method  of 
computing  their  tax  liability.  This  pro- 
cedure essentially  aUows  contractors 
to  deftr  recognition  of  the  gross  profit 
an  tbktr  contracts  as  taxable  income 
until  ,the  contract  is  "complete." 
Under  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  used  by  the  contractors,  con- 
tracts remain  open  as  long  as  pur- 
chases of  the  particnilar  plane,  tank,  or 
ship  (sontinue.  In  other  words,  each 
year's  purchase  of  a  piece  of  defense 
hardware  is  not  considered  to  be  a  sep- 
arate ^ntract  but  rather  a  part  of  a 
single'  large  contract  which  may 
stretdl  over  many  years. 

Using  this  accounting  method,  all 
gross  ^come  on  the  sale  of  any  prod- 
uct through  contract  to  the  Govern- 
ment fe  deferred  until  such  time  as  no 
more  Orders  are  received  and  all  back 
orders  are  filled.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes,  these  contracts  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely.  Even  if  only  one 
or  two  Jets,  for  example,  were  pur- 
chased by  a  foreign  government  In  a 
given  xear,  the  contract  for  that  plane 
would  be  considered  oi)en  and  the  as- 
sociatflU  tax  liability  def  errecL 

Bef(^  1976.  the  use  of  the  complet- 
ed contract  method  was  limited  to 
short-tbrm  construction  contracts. 
Befor^the  changes  in  IRS  regulations 
allowed  for  the  use  of  the  ccmipleted 
contract  method,  large  contractors 
had  tor  recognize  the  revenue  they  re- 
ceived from  contract  work  for  tax  pur- 
poses ^a  deliveries  were  made.  For  ex- 
ample.: when  a  weapon  was  delivered 
to  the;  Defense  Department,  the  De- 
I>artm^t  had  to  claim  the  revenue  as- 
sociated with  the  sale  of  that  item  in 
the  cu^vnt  tax  year.  Contractors,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  paid  their  taxes  when 
due.     : 

In  19^6,  however,  IRS  issued  regular 
tions  ^Oiich  allowed  contractors  to  use 
the  coihpleted  contract  meth(xL  Under 
the  ru]^,  companies  cannot  only  defer 
the  psiyment  of  their  tax  liabilities, 
they  c^  also  claim  some  deductions 
for  ceitain  sdling  and  administrative 
expense  as  they  occur.  In  effect,  con- 
tractoit  have  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
They  oan  defer  paying  the  taxes  they 
owe  while  at  the  same  time  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  benefits  of  certain  tax 
deductions  which  are  usually  only 
claimed  when  tax  filings  are  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  makes 
our  taf  system  more  fair.  It  is  incon- 
ceivab]^  to  me,  and  I  think  to  most 
taxpayers,  that  major  defense  contrac- 
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ton  who  tke  earning  profits  of  Uteral- 
ly  billions  lof  dollars  a  year,  pay  lltUe 
or  no  tax^  One  recent  study  found 
that  the  t<n>  12  defense  oontractors  in 
the  Nation  paid  only  $296  million  in 
taxes  duriiig  the  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  on  praflts  estimated  to  be  close  to 
$19  biUioni  The  average  amount  of 
taxes  paid  {by  these  12  companies  as  a 
percentage^  of  profit  was  only  1.6  per- 
cent I^renimore  astounding,  the  Na- 
tion's top  five  defense  contractors  paid 
not  oat  TkA  cent  in  taxes  in  those 
same  3  yean. 

The  Conkress  tried  to  restrict  the 
use  of  thisTdeferral  provision  in  pass- 
ing the  Tai  Equity  and  Flacal  Respon- 
sibility Act  [TlsntA]  by  RhMiging  the 
definition  6f  "ctmtpleted  contract"  so 
that  tax  Hability  could  not  be  ex- 
tended hul^finitely.  However,  TEFRA 
has  been  l^w  for  2  years  and  the  IRS 
has  yet  to  i  issue  regulations.  In  addi- 
ticm.  the  aet  applies  only  to  new  con- 
tracts issucU  after  December  31.  1982, 
so  the  litendly  hundreds  of  contracts 
now  in  the  pipeline,  for  such  things  as 
the  F-16,  M-1  tank  and  Aegis  cruisers, 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  new  ac- 
counting mles.  Billions  of  dollars  in 
tax  liabilities  will  stiU  be  deferred 
many  yeani  in  the  future.  It  is  also  not 
dear  how  tightly  the  new  IRS  rules 
will  be  dratted  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  definltipn  of  "completed  contract" 
will  still  allow  substantial  amounts  of 
taxdefernd. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  disallows  the 
use  of  the  completed  contract  method 
of  accountihg  on  Defense  Department 
long-term  Contracts.  Instead,  defense 
contractors  will  have  to  include  in 
gross  income  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived under  a  contract  in  each  year  of 
the  contract  or  the  amount  deter- 
mined under  the  percentage  of  com- 
pletion melfliod.  whichever  is  greater. 
In  other  words,  if  a  contractor  had  a  3- 
year  $3  miSion  contract  and  received 
$1  million  ill  payments  in  a  given  year, 
but  deliver^  no  products  or  complet- 
ed no  worklon  the  contract,  he  would 
have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  amount  of 
profit  received  on  the  $1  million  worth 
of  income  4nd  covlA  claim  any  corre- 
sponding deductions  associated  with 
the  income.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
received  no,  income  in  the  next  year 
but  completed  a  third  of  the  work  on 
the  contract,  he  would  not  have  to  pay 
aziy  taxes  Because  he  already  claimed 
in(»me  in  the  previous  year  equal  to 
the  one-third  of  the  contract  work.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  last  year  he  receives  $2 
million  worth  of  income  on  the  con- 
tract and  (Completes  all  work.  Under 
these  conditions,  he  pays  taxes  on  the 
profits  assdciated  with  the  2  million 
dollars'  worth  of  Income  and  the  con- 
tract is  completed. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  eminently 
fair  to  botti  the  taxpayers  of  tills 
country  and  to  the  contractors.  De- 
fense contnctors  were  required  to  use 
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the  percentage  of  completion  method 
for  calculating  their  taxes  before  1976 
so  essentially  my  bill  simply  ensures 
that  they  are  covered  under  the  terms 
of  the  previous  policy.  In  addition, 
under  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission's  rules,  contractors  al- 
ready have  to  use  the  percentage  of 
completion  method  in  reporting  on 
their  financial  status  to  their  share- 
holders. 

According  to  estimates  made  by  the 
Joint  Ccnnmittee  on  Taxation  in  1982, 
more  than  $800  million  in  deferred 
taxes  would  have  been  returned  to  the 
Treasury  in  1983  under  the  TEFRA 
provisions  for  tightening  the  use  of 
the  completed  contract  meth(xL  As  I 
said,  these  provisions  have  yet  to  be 
implemented  and  in  any  case,  they 
may  not  have  ensured  that  large  de- 
fense contractors  truly  paid  their  fair 
share  of  taxes  as  would  my  legislation. 
My  bill  will  require  that  defense  con- 
tractors pay  their  taxes  when  due  Just 
as  the  rest  of  us  are  required  to.  How 
many  of  us  could  avoid  pairing  our 
taxes  for  years?  How  many  of  us  could 
do  it  and  get  away  without  paying  any 
penalties?  Why  should  large  defense 
firms  he  allowed  to  do  these  things  es- 
pecially whm  they  are  by  and  large 
experiencing  very  healthy  profit  mar- 
gins? 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  want  to 
ensure  that  we  have  a  tax  system  ttiat 
is  fair  to  alL  The  administration  is  cur- 
rently developing  a  major  tax  reform 
proposal  aimed  at  simplifying  the  tax 
system  and  making  it  harder  to  take 
unfair  advantage  of  the  law.  Many 
here  in  this  body  are  working  toward 
the  same  goals.  My  bill  is  offered  in 
this  same  q;>irit.  At  a  time  when  the 
ms  is  having  serious  management 
problems  affecting  the  confiden(»  of 
the  American  public  in  the  effective- 
ness of  our  tax  system,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  allow  the  defense  industry  to 
take  advantage  of  provisions  like  the 
completed  contract  method.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  to  restore  the  public's 
faith  in  a  fair  and  understandable  tax 
system  and  I  believe  my  bill  will  help 
us  reach  this  goal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kbhiidt): 
S.  1282.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  primary  care:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

ramAST  CAKI  AMSmifBrTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Primary  Care 
Amendments  of  1985. 

Last  year  the  Congress  carefully 
considered  reauthorization  legislation 
for  the  four  health  services  bl(Xdc 
grants  first  created  in  1981.  These 
block  grants  retiuned  to  the  States 
the  authority  and  flexibility  to  deliver 


health  services  to  their  citizens  accord- 
ing to  regicmal  needs  and  solutions. 
They  were  part  of  President  Reagan's 
"New  Federalism."  These  block  grants 
established  in  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, maternal  and  child  health,  and  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
have  proven  to  be  remarkably  suooeas- 
fuL 

In  contrast,  the  primary  care  block 
grant  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion was  not  passed  into  law  in  1961; 
participation  was  made  optional  and 
required  a  new  State  match:  and  the 
authority  for  Federal  funding  of  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  centers 
was  retained.  Unfortunately,  with 
these  restrictions,  few  States  demon- 
strated interest  in  the  block  grant 
management  of  this  particnilar  pro- 
gram. When  this  legislation  was  con- 
sidered for  reauthorization  last  year,  it 
became  clear  that  it  was  prematiuv  to 
completely  pass  the  baton  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States. 
Therefore,  as  a  conmromlse,  we  au- 
thorized new  State  grants  for  primary 
care  research,  demonstration,  and 
services  while  in(3«asing  the  State  role 
in  the  administration  of  the  long- 
standing community  health  center 
program.  It  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  new  State  grant  funds  be 
used  to  provide  both  primary  care 
services  in  medically  underserved 
areas  and  to  develop  programs  to  meet 
\ocaX  needs  without  further  Federal 
regulatory  direction.  These  grants  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  States  to 
make  a  transition  to  aswiming  increas- 
ing reqwnsibility  for  oversight  of  <»m- 
mimity  health  centers  and  migrant 
health  centers.  This  transition  period 
is  considered  essential  to  ensure  that 
these  centers,  which  provide  services 
for  the  poor  and  most  needy  among 
our  citizens,  continue  their  proven 
track  record  of  excellent  and  economic 
care. 

Based  on  past  accomplishments  and 
the  successful  Senate/House  confer- 
ence related  to  this  legislation  last 
year.  I  am  introducing  identical  legis- 
lation at  this  time.  The  administration 
would  prefer  that  these  programs  be 
part  of  a  block  grant  that  also  includes 
health  services  to  coal  miners  and 
family  planning.  As  the  tra^  record 
shows,  my  committee  and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  intention  of  giving  States 
greater  flexibility  and  control  over 
their  own  health  service  programs  by 
supporting  grants.  However,  we  be- 
lieve this  primary  care  legislation  will 
provide  the  opportunity  for  States  to 
make  a  more  gradual  and  effective 
transiti(m  to  manage  these  programs. 
Therefore,  under  this  legislation  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  continue  to 
fund  c(mununity  health  centers  and 
migrant  health  centers  within  the 
States,  and  authorization  levels  reflect 
those  agreed  upon  in  conference 
diuing  the  last  Congress.  These  fimds 
are  essential  to  assure  care  for  the 


most  medically  underserved  and  needy 
of  our  population.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
^proving  this  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  this  biU 
be  printed  in  the  Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

&ia82 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  cf 
RepntentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Primary  (^are 
Amendments  of  1985". 


Sac.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  ezpreased  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of.  a  aection  or 
other  provlskm.  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Servloe  Act. 

MKDICALLT  mnnSSBTV^  FOPULATIOm 

Sac.  3.  Section  3M(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  seeond.  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  aentenoea  of  paragraph  (•); 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (S).  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulatlOD  preacrfbe  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  sperifir  ahmtagea 
of  personal  health  services  of  an  area  or 
populaticm  group.  Sodi  criteria  ahaD— 

"(A)  take  into  account  comments  received 
by  the  Secretary  from  the  diief  executive 
officer  of  a  State  and  local  offirials  in  a 
State;  and 

"(B)  Include  infant  mortality  In  an  area  or 
population  group,  other  facton  indicative  of 
the  health  status  of  a  population  group  Or 
resldoits  of  an  area,  the  abOtty  of  the  real- 
dents  of  an  area  or  of  a  population  group  to 
pay  for  health  aervloee  and  their  acceasibll- 
ity  to  them,  and  the  availability  of  health 
profeaaionals  to  residents  of  an  area  or  to  a 
population  group. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  not  designate  a 
medically  underserved  population  in  a  State 
or  terminate  the  dfslgnatinn  of  such  a  popu- 
laticm unleaa.  prior  to  su^  designation  or 
termination,  the  Secretary  providea  reaaon- 
able  notice  and  opportuidty  for  comment 
and  consults  with— 

"(A)  the  chief  executive  officer  of  such 
State: 

"(B)  local  offldala  in  such  State:  and 

"(C)  the  State  organteatlon.  if  any.  whldi 
repreaenU  a  majority  of  community  health 
cmters  in  sudi  State. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  dwlgnatf  a  medi- 
cally imdeiaerved  population  that  doea  not 
meet  the  crtteila  estabUahed  under  para- 
graph (4)  If  the  dilef  executive  offloer  of 
the  State  in  which  auch  population  is  locat- 
ed and  local  officials  of  such  State  recom- 
mend the  dfiaignatlffn  of  audi  population 
baaed  on  """■"«'  local  conditions  a^iich  are 
a  barrier  to  acceas  to  or  the  availability  of 
personal  health  servloea.". 

MMioaAMBuii  or  inaiiiiiai 

Sac.  4.  Section  880  is  amended  by  redeaig- 
n^lng  aubaectlon  (g)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
by  inaerting  after  subsection  (f )  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  Into  a  memorandum  of 
agreement  with  a  State.  Such  monorandum 
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majr  indude.  wbera  appropctete.  provtetcma 
pennitttnc  ueh  8Ute  to- 

"(1)  aiMljne  the  Med  for  prinary  health 
■wvloM  for  nrnxWrallir  underaerved  popula- 
tions wtthin  such  State; 

"(S)  aaM  in  the  phnnhn  and  develop- 
ment  of  new  nomwumtty  health  centers 

"(»  review  and  eoounent  upon  annual 
program  plana  and  budceta  of  oommuntty 
health  oenten,  '"'•»"iWn>  oommenta  upon  al- 
loeatlona  of  health  care  reaouroea  In  the 
State; 

"(4)  aaiiat  oommunity  health  oentera  In 
the  derekipiaent  of  cllnleal  pnctloea  and 
flacal  and  adminlatratiTe  aystema  throuch  a 
technical  aarirtance  plan  which  is  respon- 
sive to  the  requests  of  oommunity  health 
centers:  and 

"(5)  share  information  and  daU  relevant 
to  the  opaatloo  of  new  and  existing  c(»n- 
munlty  health  centers.". 

AOTBOUXAXIOar  or  AFPaOFSUTIOTB 

Sac.  S.  (a)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  aeo- 
tlon  330(1)  (as  redesignated  by  aection  4  of 
thla  Act)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  are  aothorlMd  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  poymenta  pursoant  to  granU  under 
thla  aection  1406.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  SO.  lOM.  $437,000,000  for 
the  flKal  year  ending  S^tember  30.  1067, 
and  $473A)0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO.  lOM. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  in  any  fiscal 
year- 

"(A)  expoid  fw  grants  to  serve  «i*<«<^iiy 
underaerved  populatioaa  designated  under 
subsection  (bXO)  an  amount  which  exceeds 
S  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
thla  aection  for  that  tiacal  year;  and 

"(B)  expend  for  grante  under  subaecUon 
(dXlXC)  an  amount  which  exceeds  5  per- 
cent of  the  funda  appropriated  under  this 
section  for  that  fiscal  year.". 

KtATK  OUkMTS  POS  FSIMAaT  CAIX  USXAaCR, 
OCMOaSlBATIOII.  urn  SKRVICB 

Sr.  6.  (a)  Part  C  of  title  ZIZ  is  repealed. 

(b)  Title  Xa.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Past  C— Statb  Oiairs  voi  Panuar  Caxx 

RtSMWTH.  DmomnuTioii.  ahd  Sxhvicxs 
"puaroax;  aotbobixatioic  or  AFpaopuATioMs 

"Sac  1931.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  Improving  access  to  primary  health 
aervioea  tar  medically  underserved  popula- 
Uoos. 

"(3)  Improving  the  delivery  of  primary 
health  services  to  mtMrmny  imderaerved 
populations,  partleulaiiy  the  effecUveness. 
efficiency,  and  quality  of  such  services,  and 

"(3)  improving  the  health  status  of  such 
populations,  throuib  reductions  in— 

"(A)  the  incidence  of  preventable  diseases 
and  ninfases  and  memature  death,  and 

"(B)  the  need  for  costly  Inpatient  and 
kmg-term  care  aervioea. 
the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  under 
allotments,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  to  States  for  the  conduct 
of  activities  authorised  by  this  part. 

"(b)  For  allotments  under  this  part,  there 
are  auUuvised  to  be  appropriated 
$17,500,000  for  flacal  year  1»8«,  $20,000,000 
for  flacal  year  1987,  and  $33,800,000  for 
flacal  year  1988. 


"Saa  1923.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3),  fran  the  amounts  approml- 
ated  under  aection  1931  for  each  flacal  year, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
such  flacal  year,  multiplied  by 


'(B)  ^he  ratio  (atated  as  a  percentage) 

~'  "^'  total  number  of  low-income  per- 

Ing  In  the  State  bean  to  the  total 

of  low-income  persona  reskUng  in 


sanding  paragraph  (1)— 

total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 

the  aeveral  Statea.  the  Oiatrlct  of 

and  Puerto  Rico  for  each  of  the 

1 1986. 1987.  and  1988  shall  not  be 

1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ap- 

1  undor  aection  1931  for  such  flacal 
year, 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  »iinti^Mint  for 
each  of  the  Virgin  T«i«.wfc  Ouam.  and  the 
Trust  "territory  of  the  PaeUke  Islantk  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  less  than 
one-foulth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
appropriated  under  aecUon  1981  for  such 
fiscal  yaar  and 

"(C)  tpe  total  amount  of  the  allotment  for 
each  of  lAmerican  Samoa  and  the  Common- 
wealth ff  the  Northern  m»h«««  iiiantk  for 
each  auab  flacal  year  ahall  not  be  leas  than 
one-siztfenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
amountjapprcvriated  under  aection  1931  for 
such  flspl  year. 

"(b)  "Bo  the  extent  that  all  the  funtk  ap- 
propriated under  section  1931  for  a  fiscal 
year  aifl  availaUe  for  allotment  In  auch 
fiaeal  y^ar  are  not  otherwiae  allotted  to 
Statea  litocauae— 

"(1)  ope  or  more  States  have  not  submit- 
ted an  application  or  description  of  activi- 
ties In  aecordance  with  aection  1936  for  such 
flacal  y^ 

"(3)  oie  or  more  States  have  notified  the 
Secretaqr  that  they  do  not  Intend  to  use  the 
full  amount  of  their  allotment;  or 

"(3)  atme  State  allotments  are  offset  or 
repaid  under  section  1006(bX3)  (as  such  aec- 
tion aptllea  to  this  part  pursuant  to  sectton 
1935(e)): 

such  exdess  shall  be  allotted  among  each  of 
the  remaining  Statea  In  proportion  to  the 
amount ,  otherwise  allotted  to  such  Statea 
for  suctt  fiscal  year  without  regard  to  this 
subseetiirn. 

"(cXll  If  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  rscelves  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organisa- 
tion wlt^  any  State  that  funda  under  this 
subpart  ibe  provided  directly  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  sbch  tribe  or  organisation,  and 

"(B)  determines  that  the  members  of  such 
tribe  or  tribal  organisation  would  be  better 
served  bir  means  of  grants  made  directly  by 
the  Secittary  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  shall  reserve  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  ui)der  subsection  (a)  for  a  flacal  year 
the  amoimt  determined  under  paragraph 
(2).  .—-^•* 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  reaenre  for  the 
purpoaeiof  paragraph  (1)  from  amounta 
that  woidd  otherwise  be  allotted  to  such 
State  uiner  subsection  (a)  an  amount  equal 
to  the  ainount  which  bean  the  saaa  ratio 
to  the  atate'a  allotment  for  the  flacal  year 
Involved]  under  subsection  (a)  as  the  total 
number  of  low-Income  persons  In  the  tribe 
during  riieh  fiscal  year  bean  to  the  total 
(Of  low-income  persona  reaidlng  in 

1  during  snoh  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  T  le  smount  reserved  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  iie  basis  of  a  determination  under 
this  suliecUon  shall  be  granted  to  the 
Indian  iribe  or  tribal  organtaation  serving 
the  pers^  for  whom  such  a  determlnatton 
has  beeq  made. 

order  for  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal 
organization  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  a 
fiscal  ygar  under  thla  subsection.  It  shall 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  such 
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i  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
'prescribe. 


AUOTMBRS  TO  STAIIS 

(a)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the 

~  make  payments,  as  provided 

(a)  of  title  31.  United  States 

State  from  tta  allotment 
1932  from  amounta  appropri- 

Uyear. 
^    aa  provided  in  paragraph 
It  paid  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal 
klntatg  imobligated  at  the  end 


of  such  year  {shall  remain  available  for  the 
next  fiscal  y^ar  to  such  State  if  the  Secre- 
tary dstermiaes  that  there  Is  good  cause  for 
such  funds  n^lning  unobligated. 

"(2)  If  the  iamount  paid  to  a  State  under 
this  part  for  k  fiscal  year  which  remains  un- 
obligated at  ^te  end  of  such  fiscal  year  ex- 
ceeds 20  perdent  of  the  amount  allotted  to 
such  State  u^dersectkm  1922  for  such  fiscal 
year,  the  amfaunt  of  such  excess  shall  not 
remain  ayaiUUe  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
such  State  mider  paragraph  (1)  and  ahaU  be 
returned  to  tee  Treasury  and  credited  as 
receipts. 
'Im  or  AuoiKURs 

'Sk.  1934.  (a)  Amounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  sectlonj  1933  from  Its  allotment  under 


section  1933 
"(l)make. 

vide  primary 

underserved 
"(3) 

duct  of. 


be  used  to- 
lls to  eligible  entities  to  pro- 
nrloes  to  medically 
In  the  State;  and 
make  grants  for  the  con- 
r — ■  demonstrations,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  inethodB  to  evaluate— 
"(A)  altemfUve  systems  of  reimbunement 


health 


or  I 


for  primary 
"(B)  new 

provision  of 
"(C)  mi 

primary 

physicians, 

nurse 


healt 


tth  services; 

innovative  methods  for  the 
nary  health  servloes; 
of  attrseting  and  retaining 
service  provlden  (including 
itists.  physician  saaistantB. 
,— iere.  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals), b^th  Individually  and  ss  teams, 
to  tnUn  and  practice  among  ""M«~"r  un- 
derserved popiilationa; 

"(D)  different  types  of  organisattonal 
models  and  relationships.  ttwOiitnwy  federa- 
tions of  provlden  of  prtanary  health  serv- 
ices, derigne^  to  meet  unique  mlmary 
health  and  d«ital  health  service  needs;  and 

"(K)  methods  of  reducing  long-term  insti- 
tutional costs!  by  improving  service  connec- 
tions between  provlden  of  prtanary  health 
aervioea  and  home  and  oommtmity-baaed 
aervioea;  or 

"(F)  such  Other  matten  which  will  en- 
hance the  availability  or  aoceaslblUty  of  pri- 
mary health  stovlcea. 

"(bXl)  A  St4te  may  not  uae  funds  allotted 
under  seeticm!  1932  for  the  purposes  of  ad- 
ministering this  part  or  administering  an 
agreement  under  section  330(g). 

"(2XA)  Of  tee  smounts  paid  to  a  State 
under  section  1923  for  eadb  fiscal  year— 

"(1)  not  lessjthan  80  percent  shall  be  used 
to  make  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
seotioo  (a);  and 

"(11)  not  m4re  than  20  percent  may  be 
used  to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants  for  the 
conduct  of.  ac^ivlUea  described  tai  paragraph 
(2)of  aubaecti^n(a). 

"(B)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amounta  paid  {to  a  State  under  aection  1023 
for  each  flacal  year  may  be  uaed  for  actlvl- 
Uea  deaoribed  |n  paragr^h  (3)  of  subsecUon 


(a)  which 
State. 

"(3)  If  a  . 
graph  (1)  of 
of  primary 
underserved 


directly  conducted  by  the 


makes  a  grant  under  para- 
don  (a)  for  the  provision 
services  to  a  medically 
tpulation  which  is  in  the  aerv- 
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ice  area  (determined  tai  aecordance  with  sec- 
tion 330(eX3XI))  of  an  enUty  which  is  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  under  section  330.  the 
State  shall  make  such  grant  to  such  entity. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  provide  tochnyyi 
ssslstance  to  Statea  tai  planntaig  and  operat- 
ing actlvitlea  to  be  carried  out  under  thla 
part. 

"(d)  A  State  may  not  uae  amounta  paid  to 
It  under  aection  1933  to— 

"(1)  provide  inpatient  aervioea; 

"(3)  make  caah  paymenta  to  taitended  re- 
dpienU  of  health  aervlcea; 

"(3)  purchase  or  Improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  tanprove  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility,  at  purchase  major  medical 
equipment; 

"(4)  aatiafy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funda  aa  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funda:  or 

"(S)  provide  financial  amistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonproflt  pri- 
vate entity. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  Ihnltaflon  con- 
tained in  paragraph  (3)  upon  the  requeat  of 
a  State  if  the  Secretary  flnda  that  there  are 
extraordinary  drcumatanoea  to  Juatify  the 
waiver  and  that  granting  the  waiver  will 
assist  tai  carrying  out  this  part. 
"AFFucATioa  Ajn  uasuairiioa  or  Acnvinxa; 


"Sk.  1928.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  an  allot- 
ment for  a  flacal  year  under  section  1922 
each  State  shall  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary.  Each  such  sppUeatlon  shall 
be  tai  such  form  and  submitted  by  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  ahall  require.  Each  such 
application  ahall  contain  aaaurances  that 
the  legislature  of  the  State  has  compiled 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  and 
that  the  State  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
aubsecUon  (c). 

"(b)  After  the  exptaaUon  of  the  ftast  fiscal 
year  tai  which  a  State  receives  an  allotment 
under  section  1922,  no  funds  shall  be  allot- 
ted to  such  State  for  any  flacal  year  under 
such  section  unleaa  the  legislature  of  the 
State  conducts  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed use  and  distribution  of  fimds  to  be 
provided  under  section  1923  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(c)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  aubaection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  that  the 
SUte- 

"(1)  agrees  to  use  the  funds  allotted  to  it 
imder  section  1922  in  accordance  with  the 
requlranents  of  this  part: 

"(2)  has  Identified  the  populationa,  areaa, 
and  localities  in  the  State  with  >  need  for 
the  primary  health  sovices  for  which  funds 
may  be  provided  by  the  State  under  this 
part: 

"(3)  has  established  an  appropriate  mech- 
anism to  administer  granta  to  be  made 
under  secticm  1924.  and  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  this  part; 

"(4)  will  participate  tai  the  coordination  of 
activities  supported  under  this  part  with  the 
activities  of  other  provlden  of  primary 
health  services  within  the  State  (including 
entitlea  which  are  recipients  of  grants  under 
sections  329  and  330),  to  ensure  that  auch 
activities  are  carried  out  in  an  effective 
manner  and  without  duplication  of  effort; 

"(5)  will  establiah.  after  providing  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  the  submis- 
sion of  comments,  reporting  requirements 
and  reasonsble  criteria  to  evaluate  the 
fiscal,  managerial,  and  clinical  performance 
of  entities  which  receive  grants  under  sec- 
tion 1924; 


"(6)  wfll  not  require,  for  puipoass  of  ecm- 
plianoe  with  paragraph  (6),  entfttea  wtaich 
are  redptenU  of  graoU  under  sectton  1924 
and  under  aection  329  or  aectten  330  to 
comply  with  different  reporting  requlre- 
menta  and  criteria  than  are  required  under 
aection  329  or  aection  330,  aa  the  caae  may 
br.and 

"(7)  agreea  that  Federal  funda  made  avafl- 
able  under  aection  1923  for  any  period  wHl 
be  ao  used  aa  to  aupplement  and  increase 
the  level  of  State.  local,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral funda  that  would  in  the  abaenoe  of  auch 
Federal  funda  be  made  available  for  the  pro- 
grama  and  aottvltlee  for  which  funda  arc 
provided  under  that  aection  and  wHl  in  no 
event  aupplant  such  State,  local,  and  other 
ntm-Federal  funds. 

The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  for  a  State 
the  manner  of  oomplianoe  with  the  reqidre- 
ments  of  this  subsection. 

"(dXl)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a 
State  shall,  as  part  of  the  application  re- 
quired by  subsecttm  (a),  also  prepare  and 
furnish  the  Secretary  (in  scoordanoe  with 
such  form  ss  the  Secretary  shall  provide) 
with  a  description  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
payments  the  State  will  receive  under  sec- 
tion 1933  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  is  submitted,  including- 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  populations, 
areas,  snd  localltiea  in  the  State  which  the 
State  has  identified  as  needing  primary 
health  aervices; 

"(B)  a  statement  of  goals  and  objecttvea 
for  meeting  the  needs  identified  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  information  on  the  actlvltiea  to  be 
supported  and  aervioes  to  be  provided  with 
payments  under  this  part; 

"(D)  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  received  payments 
under  section  1923.  a  description  of  the  cri- 
teria and  methods  that  will  be  uaed  by  the 
State  for  the  distribution  of  payments 
under  such  section,  and  the  relationship  of 
such  criteria  and  methods  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpoaea  of  this  part;  and 

"(E>  the  information  and  data  which  the 
State  taitenda  to  collect  respecting  activities 
supported  under  this  part 

"(3)  The  description  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  made  public  within  the 
State  in  such  manner  as  to  facflltate  com- 
ment from  any  person  (including  any  Feder- 
al or  other  public  agency)  during  develop- 
ment of  the  deocrlptlon  and  after  ita  tiana- 
mlttaL  The  deacriptlon  ahall  be  revlaed  (con- 
sistent with  this  section)  throughout  the 
year  aa  may  be  necessary  to  refleet  substan- 
tial changes  in  the  programs  and  aetlvlttes 
aaaiated  by  the  State  under  thla  part,  and 
any  revialon  ahall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  prw?ffdlng  sentenee. 

"(e)  Except  where  innonsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1903(b).  section  1906(a),  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  1906(b).  sMtton 
1906(c).  and  sections  1907.  1908.  and  1909 
shall  apply  to  this  part  in  the  same  manner 
as  such  provisions  apply  to  part  A  of  this 
title. 


"Sk:.  1936.  As  used  tai  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'low  income  person'  reftts 
to  those  individuals  and  families  whose 
income  is  determined  to  be  below  the  offi- 
cial poverty  line  aa  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  revlaed  annu- 
ally in  scoordanoe  with  aection  67S(2)  of  the 
Community  Sovloea  Block  Grant  Act. 

"(2)  The  terma  'Indian  tribe'  and  tribal 
organisation'  have  the  aame  meaning  given 
such  terms  in  section  4(b)  and  secticm  4(c) 


of  the  Indian  Sdf -Determination  and  Edu- 
catloo  AasManee  Act 

"(S)  The  tem  'medically  underaerved  pop- 
ulation' haa  the  meantaig  given  to  audi  term 
by  aectkm  S30(bX3). 

"(4)  The  term  primary  health  aervices' 
meana  the  preventive,  diagnoati 
consultation,  referral,  and  other 
rendered,  on  an  ambulatory  bada.  by  a  phy- 
aidan  and.  i^iere  f  eaaible.  by  a  irtiysidanB' 
aaaistant  or  nurse  practtttooer.  Such  term 
Inrhides,  at  a  minimum,  aeosss  to  routine  ss- 
sodated  laboratory  services,  dlagnnstlc  ra- 
dkdoglc  aervieea.  preventive  health  aervleea. 
and  emergency  medical  care. 

"(8)  The  term  'eligible  entity'  meaiw  a 
public  or  nonproflt  private  entity  capable  of 
providing  primary  health  aervieea  to  medi- 
cally underaerved  popnlattODa.". 

KUBAMT  RBALTH  GBRBU 

Sac  7.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
329(hXl)  is  amended  by  atrlktaig  out  "and" 
after  "1983,"  and  by  taMertta«  befoie  the 
period  a  comma  and  "$50,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  endtaig  Bnitember  SO.  1986, 
$86,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO.  1987.  and  $61.000JW0  for  the 
flacal  year  endtaig  September  SO.  1068". 

aaouLATioaa 
Ssc.  8.  By  the  eariiest  poaalble  date,  but 
not  later  than  June  30,  1988.  the  Secretary 
BhaU  promulgate  aeparate  final  regulatlana 
to  carry  out  part  C  of  title  ZIZ  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (aa  added  by  aee- 
tion  a(b)  of  this  Act)  which  take  Into  ae- 
oount  the  provislans  of  such  port  whldi  are 
different  from  the  provlsioos  of  parts  A  and 
B  of  such  title. 

ncHmcAL  AifxnMiaT 
Sk^  9.  Section  339(dX2)  Is  smended  by  tai- 
sertlng  before  the  semicolon  "snd  the  costs 
of  relaying  loans  made  by  the  Fsrmers 
H(xne  Administration  for  buildings". 


irfiL'iif  a  BAR 
Sac  10.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1986.  exc^>t  that  aectlan  8  of  thla  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pregident.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  Join  with  my  colleacue.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  in  introducing  this  Upiiiti- 
san  bU  to  reauthorlxe  the  Communis 
Health  Centen  and  Migrant  Health 
Centers  Programs. 

This  legislation  wfll  help  oisure  the 
continued  developtnent  and  vitality  of 
community  baaed  health  oenten.  Com- 
munity health  coiten  have  provided 
essential  health  servloes  to  those  most 
in  need  for  more  than  20  yean.  Study 
after  study  has  shown  that  community 
health  centen  provide  high  quality, 
cost  effective  care  to  those  who  would 
otherwise  lack  access  to  psspntlal 
health  services. 

Last  year  alone  oommunity  health 
centen  were  the  primary  source  of 
health  care  services  to  more  than  5 
million  Americans.  Because  ccnnmunl- 
ty  health  centen  are  such  attractive 
and  effective  provlden  of  primary  care 
services,  the  Federal  grant  doUan  pro- 
vided leverage  services  valued  at  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  direct  Fed- 
eral grants,  including  funding  by  Med- 
icare, Medicaid.  State  programs,  pri- 
vate insurance,  snd  patient  fees. 
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The  need  for  oommunlty  hemlth  oen- 
ten  Is  greater  today  than  ever  before. 
The  number  of  Americans  without 
health  insurance  has  increased  40  per- 
cent since  1977.  from  25  million  people 
to  35  million.  The  number  of  the  poor 
and  near  poor  without  Medicaid  cover- 
age has  Increased  fran  37  to  50  per- 
cent durlnc  the  same  period.  Commu- 
nity health  centers  obviously  cannot 
fill  all  these  gaps,  but  they  are  a  key 
resource  in  providing  care  to  the  poor 
and  the  underserved  at  a  time  when 
other  institutions  In  our  society  are 
doing  lees  and  less  to  meet  these  im- 
portant needs. 

In  addition  to  reauthorizing  the 
Ccnnmunlty  Health  Centers  Program, 
this  legislation  includes  several  impor- 
tant improvements.  It  encourages  ex- 
panded activities  by  State  govern- 
ments in  primary  health  care  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  program  of  grants  to  the 
States  for  planning  and  development 
of  primary  care  services.  In  addition, 
the  legislation  includes  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  encourage  even  more 
effective  ooofdlnation  of  State  and 
Federal  primary  care  activities. 

'Just  as  the  community  health  cen- 
ters have  provided  essentlsl  health 
services  to  the  poor  and  underserved 
in  urban  and  riiral  areas  throughout 
the  ooimtry.  migrant  health  centers 
have  provided  health  services  to  one  of 
the  most  deprived  groups  in  our  socie- 
ty—migrant farm  woriiers.  For  this 
group  in  particular,  the  services  of 
health  centers  have  often  literally 
meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death. 

As  the  Community  Health  Centers 
Program  enters  its  third  decade,  we  In 
the  Cmgress  can  express  our  satisfac- 
tion with  their  accomplishments  and 
our  recognition  of  the  continued  need 
for  a  Federal  c(»nmltment  to  health 
care  for  the  poor  and  underserved  by 
prompt  passage  of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.KBmxDT): 

S.  1283.  A  UU  to  amend  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating 
to  health  latrf essions  training  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  cm  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 
HBAUH  vtanammm  nuxanro  msutamci  act 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  a  bill  which 
reauthoriaes  programs  currently 
funded  under  title  vn  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act— the  Health  Pro- 
fessicms  Training  Assistance  Act.  The 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee which  I  chair  carefully  evaluated 
health  manpower  needs  during  hear- 
ings in  1984  and  drafted  legislation  ap- 
proriate  for  these  needs. 

During  hearings  last  March,  we 
learned  that  a  great  deal  has  changed 
in  our  Nation's  capad^  to  train 
health  proffwrinnals  over  the  past  two 
decades.  In  fact,  programs  anthorized 
under  title  VII  of  the  PHS  have  been 


inoeni 

for 

healt 


econo 
peopld 


extraordinarily  successful— we  have 
almo4  doubled  our  capacity  to  train 
qualified  physicians,  dentists,  and  a 
broadj  spectrum  of  other  health  pro- 
fesBio»sls,  This  is  due  in  large  part  to 
started  in  the  mid-1960's. 
tools  to  Increase  the  number  of 
professions.  In  response  to  con- 
ooncems  conveyed  through 
of  programs  authorised 
through  this  act,  health  professional 
schooii  increased  their  enrollments, 
encouraged  students  to  select  careers 
In  OQ^  of  the  primary  care  spedaltln, 
and  itfovlded  training  opportunities  in 
rural  ind  medically  underserved  areas, 
outreach  programs  were  es- 
tablished to  encourage  minorities  and 
disadvantaged  young 
to  pursue  careers  in  one  of  the 
healttt  profesBloDS. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  as  a 
result  of  these  efforts.  Without  Ques- 
tion. Ihe  United  States  enjoys  world 
leademhlp  in  the  caliber  and  dedica- 
tion of  our  health  professionals.  Much 
of  thet  credit  goes  to  the  Nation's  scar 
demlc!  health  centers,  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dsteopathy.  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
optonetry.  podiatry,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, vubllc  health,  and  allied  health 
Institutions.  Collectively  they 
have  (een  successful  in  implementing 
the  l^ds  of  educational  programs 
whlchimeet  our  citizens'  needs. 

A  rejirlsed  version  of  this  legislation. 
taUor^  for  current  needs,  was  favor- 
ably considered  by  our  committee  last 
year.  subsequenUy  paned  by  the 
Senati.  successfully  conferenced  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  sent  to  the  President 
for  hl4  approval  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  chose  to  veto  this  bill, 
which  was  included  in  a  package  of 
other  blll»-S.  2574.  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Amendments  of  1984.  The 
memorandum  of  disapproval  cited  ob- 
jection to  the  overall  budget  of  this 
of  bills  which  exceeded  the 
it's  budget  by  41  percent.  I  \m- 
td  the  President's  concerns  re- 
budget,  and  support  Us  ef- 
diminish  Federal  spending  for 
progrttos  which,  at  present,  do  not 
need  ihe  level  of  funding  they  once 
did.  Oowever,  other  reasons  cited  for 
the  vdto  are  not  reasonable  nor  accu- 
rate. 'The  Health  Professions  Training 
Act  a4  iMwed  by  the  Senate  in  1984- 
S.  25flP— did  not  maintain  "the  static 
and  rigid  categorical  framewoi^"  re- 
ferredj  to  In  the  disapproval  message. 
In  fa4t,  several  obsolete  and  redun- 
lons  of  title  vn  were  re- 
Furthermore,  special  project 
■faculty  training  and  curricu- 
lum development— were  completely  re- 
wrlttefi  to  focus  only  on  current  na- 
tional' health  priorities,  for  example, 
prevei^tive  medicine  and  health  pro- 
motion, geriatrics  and  health  econom- 
ics. l4ore  than  20  "priorities"  which 
had  been  Identified  over  the  years 
were  lieduced  to  Ave.  Furthermore,  the 


message  repeatedly  cited  objections  to 
this  legislation  because  "the  Nation  is 
facing  a  future  surplus,  not  shortage, 
of  physldabs."  Nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion, as  pavMd,  nor  in  this  bill  as  intro- 
duced tod^.  encourages  training  in- 
creasing immbers  of  physicians  or 
other  health  professionals.  It  simply 
maintains  I  support  in  two  general 
areas,  stuqent  aid  and  primary  care 
training. 

Student  iid  programs  keep  the  doors 
of  our  hdslth  professionals  schools 
optsa  to  acBdemically  qualified  jroung 
people,  regardless  of  their  economic 
background.  Clearly  this  benefits 
many  low-moome  students,  who  prior 
to  such  swrfstance  were  often  excluded 
from  a  health  professions  career.  How- 
ever, receqt  data  indicates  that  even 
with  curr^t  aid  and  outreach  pro- 
grams, the  number  of  minority  stu- 
dents chooiing  a  health  career  has  de- 
clined. app^oenOy  due  to  the  increas- 
ing cost  M  these  educational  pro- 
grams.       I 

Current  reimbursement  policies 
have  been!  Idratlfled  as  discouraging 
optimal  spMalty  and  geographic  dls- 
tributl<m  of  physician  manpower,  and 
vmponiiB  to  reform  these  policies  are 
now  being  studied  by  the  Office  of 
TechiMlogi  Assessment.  Also,  several 
proposals  itre  now  being  considered  by 
Congress  tb  diminish  Federal  support 
of  graduate  medical  education  funded 
by  the  Medicare  Program.  Although 
the  propoaied  changes  may  eventually 
provide  eccinomic  Incentives  for  hospi- 
tals to  train  primary  care  profession- 
als, the  immediate  impact  may  have 
Just  the  opposite  effect.  There  is  al- 
ready evldmce  that,  as  hospitals  move 
to  econonaze,  they  are  terminating 
I>rograms  yo  train  family  physicians. 
So.  while  significant  changes  are  un- 
derway at  several  levels,  it  is  essential 
we  maint*^  modest  programs  to  sup- 
port trainla*  in  family  practice,  gener- 
al Interna^  medicine,  general  pediat- 
rics, and  for  physicians'  assistants.  To 
emphasize  the  importance  of  these 
primary  care  training  programs,  and 
their  potential  for  addressing  current 
national  h^th  priorities,  I  will  in- 
clude in  th^  record  after  my  remarks  a 
letter  prepared  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Society  of  I  Teachers  of  Family  Medi- 
cine, the  (Society  for  Reseaitdi  and 
Education  iln  Primary  Care  Internal 
Medicine,  ^d  Ambulat<Mry  Pediatric 
AssoeiatioE|. 

Recently  I  there  has  been  a  lot  of  ad- 
verse publicity  about  student  loan  pro- 
grams for  health  professionals.  In 
many  instances,  those  who  have  bene- 
fited have  been  irresponsible  in  meet- 
ing their  obligations.  Some  have  been 
flagrant  inlrefuslng  to  pay  their  debts. 
There  are  |two  student  loan  programs 
authorized  under  title  vn— health 
profession  student  loans  [HPSL],  a  re- 
volving fuitds  created  by  the  Federal 
Gtovemmeiit  and  administered  by  the 
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schools:  and  health  education  assist- 
ant loans  [HEAL],  for  which  the  Oov- 
emment  provides  a  guarantee  against 
default,  but  no  funding.  Careful 
review  of  these  programs  indicates 
that  "fault"  for  defaults  Ues,  not  Just 
with  the  student,  but  with  the  schools 
who  administer  the  loans,  the  bank 
which  make  the  loans,  and  with  cur- 
rent Oovemment  regulation.  To 
ensure  improved  accountability  of  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  all  provisions  rec- 
onunended  by  the  administration  to 
improve  loan  manacement  and  collec- 
tion of  delinquent  stiident  loans  are 
included  in  this  bill  I  have  clarified,  in 
statute,  that  HPSL  loan  funds  are  to 
be  provided  only  to  student  with  ex- 
ceptional financial  need.  Improved 
management  of  loans  is  the  solution  to 
current  problems,  not  termination  of 
the  programs.  We  simply  cannot  turn 
our  back  on  young  people  who  are 
qualified  and  able  to  become  health 
professionals  by  denying  them  an  op- 
portunity for  this  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  with  in  supporting  this  bilL  It 
represents  an  appropriate,  albeit  limit- 
ed. Federal  role  in  training  health  pro- 
fessionals. I  have  listened  to  concerns 
raised  by  the  President  about  the 
budget  for  these  programs  and  there- 
fore have  reduced  the  overaU  budget 
authority  by  vjproxlmately  $35  mil- 
lion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing my  remaiks  the  academic  primary 
care  physidans'  letter  and  the  text  of 
this  legislation  be  included  in  the 
RacoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

8.1283 

Be  it  enacted  bv  tKe  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repn$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreat  aaaembted.  That  thla 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Health  Profeaatons 
Training  AasistaDce  Act  of  1085". 


arHOtjiMmw  foa 


or  ixcspTunuL 


Sbc.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  qieeiflcaUy 
provided,  whenever  In  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 

TTTLE  I— AUTHORIZATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

sooFB  am  mtukxicm  or  fobul  loak 
msinuuics  PKO(auuf 

Sac.  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sectkm 
728(a>  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
&fter  "1083;"  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  a  semicolon  and  "$380,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Septaid)er  30,  IMS; 
$275,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988;  $290,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987;  and 
$300,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "1987,"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "1991,". 


$4,000,000  for  tbe 
tember»0,198r'. 
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flacal  year  ending  Sep- 


Sac.  102.  Section  75«(d)  to  amended  by 
stilUng  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  ooouna  and 
"$7,000,000  for  the  Omal  year  endinc  8^ 
tember  30,  19M.  $7,0004MW  for  the  flMial 
year  endtaig  Septonber  SO,  19«7,  and 
$7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Be^ 
tember  30, 19M". 

DBPAKmBrrs  or  rsmLT  ««»"''™» 
Sk.  103.  Seetian  780(c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1963,"  and  by  tai- 
serting  a  ooomia  and  "$5,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  endtaig  September  30.  1908. 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember 30, 1967,  and  $5,000,000  for  the  flHSl 
year  endtaig  S^tenriw  30,  1968"  after 
"1964". 


ana  bxalih  docatios  ^ 
Sac.  104.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
781(g)  is  smendBd  by  striUng  out  "and" 
after  "1963,"  and  by  taiserttaig  before  tbe 
period  a  ooouna  and  "$18,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986. 
$18,000,000  for  tbe  OmaX  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember 30.  1967,  and  $18,000,000  for  tbe 
fiacal  year  endtaig  Smtember  30, 1968". 

FBTSICUll  aSSISTAlRS 

Sic  105.  Section  763(d)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1083."  and  by  tai- 
serting  before  the  period  a  comina  and 
"$4,000,000  for  tbe  flacal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember 30,  1086,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endtaig  Septonber  30.  1967,  and 
$4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988". 

GBMBUL  ntTBUIAL  MXDICDIK  Ajn>  «""»" 
PKDIATRICS 

Sbc.  106.  Section  784(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1083."  and  by  In- 
serting before  tbe  period  a  comma  and 
"$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tonber 30,  1986,  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987,  and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1988". 

PAIOLT  MKDICIint  AMD  OXinaAL  FKACTICl  OP 
ST 


Sac  107.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
786(c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983,"  and  by  taiserttaig  before  the 
period  a  comma  and  "$36,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtaig  September  30,  1966. 
$36,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO,  1987,  and  $36,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtaw  September  SO.  1966". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  seetton  is 
amouled  by  strlUng  out  "and"  after  "1968." 
and  by  taiserttaig  "September  SO.  1966.  Sep- 
tonber SO,  1967,  and  September  SO.  1968." 
after  "1984.". 

KDDcanoiiAL  assisxaiRa  to  uiBifumAis 

noM  DiSAOvaifxusD  SAcaaaomns 
Sic  106.  The  first  sentmce  of  secUoA 
787(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  "1983,"  and  by  taiserttaig  before  tbe 
period  a  oomma  and  "$30,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  September  SO.  1968. 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO,  1967.  and  $30,000,000  tar  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  SO.  1966". 


ccuicci>m 


AMBrACDLrr 


Sk.  109.  Seettoo  768(f)  ia  amended  by 
StriUng  out  "and"  after  "196S:"  and  by  tai- 
serting  before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"$4,000,000  for  tbe  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember SO.  1986:  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year    ending    Septonber    SO,    1987;    and 


Sac  110.  The  first  sentence  of  sectkm 
788B(h)  is  amended  by  taiserttais  before  the 
period  a  conuna  and  "$4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endtaig  September  SO,  1966,  and 
$4,000,000  for  tbe  ftacal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO,  1967". 

OaASUAB  PBOOBAIIS  Of  HIALXB 


Sk.  111.  Section  791(d)  is  amended  by 
stilktaig  out  "and"  after  "1983,"  and  by  tai- 
serttng  before  the  period  a  oorama  and 
"$1,500,000  for  the  flacal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO.  1966,  $1,500,000  for  tbe  ttacal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1967.  and 
$1400.000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember 30, 1968". 

ni  OIHBt 


OBAMTAn 

Sk.  112.  Section  791A(c)  to  ammded  by 
StriUng  out  "and"  after  "I960:"  and  by  tai- 
serttng  before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"and  $$00,000  for  the  flacal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tembo-  SO,  1966,  and  eadi  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years". 


PUBLIC  rxauh; 

Sbc  lis.  Section  793(c)  Is  amended  by 
StriUng  out  "and"  after  "1963:"  and  by  tai- 
serting  before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"$34W0.000  for  the  tesl  year  endtaw  Sep- 
tember SO,  1986:  $S4MW,000  for  tbe  ftocal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1967;  and 
$3,(XW,000  for  the  flacal  year  endtaig  Sq>- 
tember  SO,  1968". 

Sbc  114.  Sectkm  793(c)  is  amended  by 
StriUng  out  "and"  after  "1983."  and  by  tai- 
aerting  before  the  period  a  comma  and 
"$1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO.  1986,  $1,600,000  for  tbe  flacal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1987,  and 
$1,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tembo^  SO,  1986". 

TITU  n-PROORAlC  REVISIONS 

acHoota  OP  CHiBuraAcnc 

Sbc  201.  (a)  Sectkm  701(4)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strfldng  out  "and"  after  "  'school  of 
veterinary  medldne',": 

(2)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  'KtuxA 
of  chiropractic'  "  after  "  'sebool  of  public 
health' ": 

(3)  by  StriUng  out  "and"  after  "a  degree 
of  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  or  an  cquIt- 
alent  degree.";  and 

(4)  by  inaeiting  "and  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
diiropraetlc  or  an  equlvatent  degree." 
before  "and  Inrhidlng  advanced  training  r»- 
latadto". 

(b)  Sectkm  701(5)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "pharmacy,'^ 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  chiropractic"  after 
"pubUc  health.". 

(c)  Section  737  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (3),  (4),  and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2). 
(3),  and  (4),raspaettvely. 

nAnmra  OP  phtsiciab  ASsisiABTs 

Sk  202.  Sectkm  701(8)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(8XA)  The  term  'program  for  the  train- 
ing of  physician  ■■islants'  means  an  educa- 
tional program  which  (1)  has  as  its  objective 
the  edneatkm  of  individuals  who  wOl.  upon 
completion  of  theta  studies  in  the  program, 
be  qualified  to  provide  primary  health  care 
under  the  supovislon  of  a  physician,  and 
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(U)  oieeU  ratolaiUoDi  mwcribed  by  the  Sec- 
reUry  tn  aooordance  with  ■ubpsncnph  (B). 

"(B)  After  ooncultatkm  with  approprUte 
orginlMtloiM.  the  Secretary  ahaJl,  not  later 
than  October  1.  1M6.  preaerlbe  reculatlona 
for  programa  for  the  tralnlnc  of  physician 
aaiatanta.  Such  regulationa  ahaU.  aa  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  such  a  program— 

"(1)  extend  for  at  leaat  one  academic  year 
and  oooaiat  of — 

"(I)  supervlaed  clinical  practice,  and 

"(11)  at  leaat  four  months  (In  the  aggre- 
gate) of  daasroom  Instruction, 
directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deliv- 
er health  care: 

"(II)  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than 
eight  students:  and 

"(HI)  train  students  In  primary  care,  dis- 
ease prevention,  health  promotion,  geriatric 
medicine,  and  home  health  care.". 


8k.  MS.  (a)  Section  701(10)  is  amended- 
(1)  by  inserting  "college,"  before  "Junior 
college,";  and 

(S)  by  striking  out  "in  a  disdpUne  of  allied 
health  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  or  associ- 
ate degree  (or  an  equhmlent  degree  of 
either)  or  to  a  more  advanced  degree"  in 
subparagraph  (A)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  enable  IndMduala  to  bectmie 
aOled  health  profswinnali  or  to  provide  ad- 
ditional training  for  aOled  health  prof  es- 


(b)  Section  701  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  tod  thereof  the  f oUowing  new  parar 
graph: 

"(IS)  The  term  'allied  health  professional' 
means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  has  received  a  certificate,  an  as- 
sociate's degree,  a  bachelor's  degree,  a  mas- 
ters' degree,  a  doctoral  degree,  or  postbacca- 
laureate  training.  In  a  sdenoe  relating  to 
healthcare; 

"(B)  who  has  responsibility  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  services  or  related  serv- 
ices, <tm^imWth — 

"(1)  services  rdattng  to  the  Identification, 
evaluation,  and  prevention  of  diseases  and 


"(H)  dietary  and  nutrition  servloe« 

"(HI)  health  prontotlan  services; 

"(Iv)  rehabOltatJon  services:  or 

"(V)  health  systems  management  services; 
and 

"(C)  who  has  not  received  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  medldnci,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  os- 
tecvathy,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  doitistry  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
veterinary  medtdne  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
a  degree  of  doctor  of  optometry  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  podiatry 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  a  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  sdenoe  in  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent 
degree,  a  degree  of  doctor  of  pharmacy  or 
an  equivalent  degree,  a  graduate  degree  in 
puldle  health  or  an  equivalent  degree,  a 
degree  of  doctor  of  ehircv>ractic  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  a  graduate  depee  in  health 
idmlntatration  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  a 
doctoral  degree  in  clinical  p^chology  or  an 
equivalent  degree.". 
QBAOUAXS  raonasMB  n  cuincAL  pstchoiaot 

Sk.  a04.  (a)  Section  701  (as  amended  by 
section  a03(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing dew  paragraph: 

"(14)  The  term  'graduate  program  in  clini- 
cal psydMlogy*  means  an  accredited  gradu- 
ate program  in  a  public  or  nomrofit  private 
instltuUim  In  a  State  which  provides  train- 
ing leading  to  a  doctoral  degree  ia  clinical 
psychology  or  an  equivalent  degree.". 

(b)  Section  701(5)  (as  amended  by  section 
aoi(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 


(1)  by^  striking  out  "or"  after  "chiroprac- 
tic 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  a  graduate  program  in 
clinical  wyehology,"  after  "health  admlnis- 
traUon.'^ 

(c)  Settion  737  (as  amended  by  section 
301(c)  of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (3)  (as  rededgnated 
by  aecUfn  aOKc)  of  this  Act)  and  by  redesig- 
nating faragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  (as  redesig- 
nated bi  section  SOKc)  of  this  Act)  as  para- 
graphs 9)  end  (S).  respectively. 

hatiOmal  aovisoit  cotmcn.  on  health 

raORSSIOHS  IDUCATIOH 

SBC.  2fS.  (a)  Section  709(a)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  ihereof  the  followlnr  "Of  the  ap- 
pointed members  of  the  CouncO— 

"(1)  t#elve  shall  be  representatives  of  the 
health  nrofessions  schools  assisted  «mder 
prograuB  authorised  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing—     ; 

"(A)  otie  repreaoitatlve  of  each  of  schools 
of  veteimary  medicine,  optometry,  pharma- 
cy, po(fatry,  public  health,  and  allied 
health,  4nd  graduate  programs  in  health  ad- 


"(B)  m  least  six  persons  experienced  in 
unlversliy  administration,  at  least  one  of 
whom  SMJI  be  a  representative  of  a  school 
described  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(3)  two  shaU  be  fuU-time  studenU  en- 
rolled ln|  health  professions  schools;  and 

"(3)  SK  shall  be  members  of  the  general 
publlc".| 

I       TBCBinCAL  ASSISTAHCX 

Sk.  ate.  Section  70iKd)  Is  amended  to 
read  as^llows: 

"(d)  nmds  appropriated  imder  this  title 
may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  provide 
technical  aasistanoe  in  relation  to  any  of  the 
authorit^s  under  this  Utle.". 

SSOOVXET  or  ASSISTAHCX 

&c.  afe7.  (a)  Section  723  is  amended  to 
read  as  AiUows: 

I  "KxcovnT 

"8r.  723.  (a)  If  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  (or  within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secretatv  may  prescribe  by  regulation  for 
an  inteinn  facility)  after  the  completion  of 
construdtlon  of  a  facility  with  respect  to 
which  fgnds  have  been  paid  under  section 
720(a)- 1 

"(IXA)  in  case  of  a  facility  which  was  an 
affOiatef  ho^ital  or  ou^mUent  facility 
with  res|iect  to  which  funds  have  been  paid 
'  1 720(aKl),  the  owner  of  the  fa- 
l  to  be  a  public  or  other  nonprof- 
that  would  have  been  qualified  to 
plication  under  section  MS, 
1  ease  of  a  facility  which  was  not  an 
hosirital  or  outpatient  facility  but 
llty  with  req)eet  to  which  funds 
1  paid  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of 
720(a),  the  owner  of  the  facility 
I  be  a  public  or  nonprofit  school,  or 
I  case  of  a  facility  which  was  a  fadll- 
Irespeet  to  which  funds  have  been 
section  720(axa).  the  owner  of 
Ity  ceases  to  be  a  public  or  nonprof - 


te  faculty  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
t,eafihing  or  traiiibig  {mrposes  (or  other  pur- 
poses permitted  under  section  722)  for 
which  Mj  was  orastnieted,  or 

"(3)  tke  facility  ta  used  for  sectarian  in- 
structioB  or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  the  owner  of  Uie  facility  the 
amount iprescrlbed  by  subsection  (cXl)  plus 
the  int««st  (if  any)  prescribed  by  subseo- 
Uon  (cXB). 
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"(b)  The  01  ner  of  a  facility  which 
to  be  a  public  \  or  nonprofit  agency,  school, 
or  entity  as  <^BScribed  in  subjiaragraph  (A), 
subsectlm  (aXl),  as  the  case 
may  be.  or  thf  owner  of  a  facility  the  use  of 
which  change*  as  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  written  notice  of  such  cwsation  or 
change  of  us«  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  on  wbich  such  cessation  or  change 
of  use  occurs. 

"(cXl)  The  ibaae  amount  that  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover  under  subsec- 
ti<m  (a)  is  the  amotmt  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
the  agreoneni  of  the  parties  or  in  an  action 
brought  in  tbie  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  district  in  whkh  the  facility 
is  situated)  ol|  the  facility  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  participation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
construction. 

"(2XA)  The  interest  that  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  recover  under  subsec- 
tlrai  (a)  is  the  linterest  for  the  period  (if  any) 
described  in  shbparagraph  (B)  at  a  rate  (de- 
tennlned  by  t|ie  Secretary)  based  on  the  av- 
erage of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  ninety- 
one-day  Treasury  bills  auctioned  diuing 
that  period. 

"(B)  The  period  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  the  period  beginning- 

"(I)  If  notice  is  provided  as  prescribed  by 
subsection  (bl,  101  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  owtier  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  agency,  school,  or 
enUty  as  desctlbed  in  subparagraph  (A),  (B), 
or  (C)  of  subsection  (aXl),  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  191  dais  after  the  date  on  which  the 
use  of  the  fa^Uty  changes  as  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(11)  if  notice  is  not  provided  as  prescribed 
by  subsection  (b),  11  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  cessation  or  change  of  use 
occurs, 

and  ending  dn  the  date  the  amount  the 
United  States  is  entitled  to  recover  is  col- 
lected. 1 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
covery rightsl  of  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (sp  with  respect  to  a  facility 
(imder  such  cyndlttois  ss  the  Secretary  may 
establish  by  ifegulation)  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  there  is  good  cause  for  waiv- 
ing such  right 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secre- 
tary may  wawe  the  recovery  rl^ts  of  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
Q>eet  to  a  hcfepital  affiliated  with  a  school 
of  medldne  if  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  adequate 
provision  has  |been  made,  through  establish- 
evocable  trust  or  other  legally 
tans,  to  assure  that  the  teach- 
obllgatlons  assumed  with  re- 
spect to  the  fMllty  as  a  condition  of  assist- 
ance under  tbls  title  will  continue  to  be  met. 

"(e)  The  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  under  pubsection  (a)  shall  not,  prior 
to  Judgment,  constitute  a  lien  on  any  facili- 
ty.". I 

(b)  In  the  ease  of  any  facility  that  was  or 
is  constructed  on  or  before  the  date  of  en- 
aetmoit  of  ttiU  Act  or  within  180  d^m  after 
the  date  of  {enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
period  described  in  subsection  (cX2XBXl)  of 
section  723  ofj  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  amended  Iby  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) shall  bmn  no  earlier  than  181  days 

of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  anendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  set  tion  shall  not  adversely  affect 
other  legal  ri|  hts  of  the  United  States. 


ment  of  an 
enforceable 
Ing  and  othi 


base    after  the  date 
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BIALIH  IDOCATIOH  ASSUZAHCX  UMM  nOOUlI 

Sk.  208.  (aXl)  Section  731(aXlXA)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (lU).  by  redesignating  clause  (iv)  as 
clause  (v).  and  by  inserting  after  clause  (ill) 
the  followlnr 

"(Iv)  If  required  imder  section  3  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  to  pneent 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  under 
such  section,  has  presented  himself  and  sub- 
mitted to  registration  under  such  section; 
and". 

(2)  Section  7Sl(aXlXB)  is  smended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (U). 
and  by  inserting  after  clause  (ill)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(iv)  U  required  under  section  3  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  to  present 
himself  for  and  submit  to  registration  under 
such  section,  has  presented  himself  and  sub- 
mitted to  registration  under  such  section: 
and". 

(bXl)  Section  7Sl(aX2XB)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  provides  for  repayment  of  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  in  installments  over 
a  period  of  not  less  than  10  yean  (unless 
sooner  repaid)  nor  more  than  26  yean  be- 
ginning not  earlier  than  •  months  nor  later 
than  12  months  after  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  data  on  wbldi- 

"(I)  the  bonowei  ceases  to  be  a  partid- 
pant  tai  an  accredited  internship  or  residen- 
cy program  of  not  vaatt  than  four  yean  in 
duration: 

"(11)  the  borrower  completes  the  fourth 
year  of  an  accredited  intvnshlp  or  residen- 
cy program  of  more  than  four  yean  in  dura- 
tion: or 

"(m)  the  bonowei',  if  not  a  participant  in 
a  program  deacribed  in  subclause  (I)  or  (II), 
ceases  to  carry,  at  an  digUde  institution,  the 
normal  full-time  academic  workload  as  de- 
termined by  the  institutian:  or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  a  borrower  who  is 
a  graduate  of  an  eligible  institution  ceases 
to  be  a  participant  in  a  fellowship  training 
program  not  in  excess  of  two  yean  xa  a  par- 
ticipant in  a  full-time  educational  activity 
not  in  excess  of  two  years,  which— 

"(I)  is  directly  related  to  the  health  pro- 
fession for  which  the  borrower  prepared  at 
an  eligiUe  taistitution,  as  detcimlned  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(II)  may  be  engaged  in  by  the  borrower 
during  such  a  two-year  period  which  begins 
within  twelve  months  after  the  ««w»«pi»*i«»i 
of  the  borrower's  partidpattan  in  a  program 
described  in  subdause  (I)  or  (II)  of  clause  (1) 
or  prior  to  the  comidetlan  of  the  borrower's 
participation  tn  such  program, 
except  as  provided  \n  subparagraph  (C), 
except  that  the  polod  of  the  loan  may  not 
exceed  33  yean  from  the  date  of  execution 
of  the  note  or  written  agreement  evidencing 
it,  and  except  that  the  note  or  other  written 
instrument  may  contain  each  provisiaas  re- 
lating to  repayment  in  the  event  of  default 
in  the  paymoit  of  interest  or  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  insurance  premiums,  or 
other  default  by  the  borrower,  as  may  be 
authorised  by  regulattons  of  the  Secretary 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made:". 

(2)  Section  731(aX2XC)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(including  any  period  in 
such  a  inrogram  described  in  subclause  (I)  or 
subclause  (U)  of  subparagraph  (BXl))" 
before  the  comma  in  clause  (11); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  the  SS-year  period" 
in  clause  (vl); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "National 
Health  Service  Corps,"  in  clause  (v);  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  "or  (vll)  sny  period  not  in 
excess  of  two  yean  which  is  described  in 


subparagraph  (BXH),"  after  "DomciAic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973,". 

(3XA)  Ttom  provtsians  of  daose  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 7Sl(aX2XB)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection)  and  the  provlsioas  of  dausas  (H) 
and  (vl)  of  section  731(aX2XC)  of  sudi  Act 
(ss  amended  by  subparagraidis  (A)  snd  (B) 
of  paragraph  (2))  shaU  not  apply  to  any  in- 
dividual who,  prior  to  the  effeetlve  date  of 
this  Act.  reedved  a  loan  insured  under  sub- 
part I  of  part  C  of  title  Vn  of  such  Act 

(B)  The  provisions  of  clause  (H)  of  section 
731(aX2XB)  of  the  Public  Health  Servloe 
Act  and  danse  (vU>  of  seetian  7Sl(aX2XC) 
of  sudi  Act  (as  added  Ity  the  amendBMOts 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2XD)  of  this 
subsection,  reflectively)  shaU  apply  to  any 
loan  insured  under  subpart  I  of  part  C  of 
title  vn  of  such  Act  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

(4)  Within  90  days  after  the  effective  (tote 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  clause  (11)  of  section 
731(aX2XB)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  and  clause  (vH)  of  ssction  7Sl(aX2KC) 
of  such  Act  (as  added  by  the  amendments 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)(D)  of  this 
subsection.  respecUvelyX  Sudi  ragulatlaas 


(A)  prescribe  crtteila  for  the  determina- 
tion of  the  types  of  fellowship  trabilng  pro- 
grams and  fuU-time  educational  activities 
which  wUl  be  permitted  under  such  dauses: 
and 

(B)  establish  procedures  for  a  borrowei  to 
apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  determination 
concerning  whether  a  particular  fellowship 
training  program  or  fuU-tlme  educational 
activity    win    be    permitted    under    such 


(c)  Section  731(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tw  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "3". 

(d)  Section  731(c)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  strfldng  out  "section  731(aX2XC>" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(aX2XC)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "unless  the  buiiuwet.  In  the  written 
agreement  described  in  subseetlao  (aX2), 
agrees  to  make  payments  during  any  year  or 
any  repayment  period  in  a  leaser  amount". 

(e)  Section  732(0  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  dauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
the  second  sentence  ss  clausss  (A)  and  (B). 
regtectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(ir  before  "The"  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "2"  in  the  flnt  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "in  advanoe,  at  such 
times"  in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "in  advanoe  at  the  time  the 
loan  is  made";  **** 

(»)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Seeretary  may  not  iaeraase  the 
percentage  per  year  on  the  prindpal  bal- 
ance of  loans  diargad  punuant  to  para- 
graph (1)  for  insuiBDea  prwnlums,  unless 
the  Secretary  has,  prior  to  any  such  in- 


"(A)  requested  a  qualified  publie  aooount- 
ing  firm  to  evaluate  whathar  an  tneraaae  in 
such  paroentage  is  neoaamy  to  ensure  the 
solvency  of  th*  studsat  loan  fund  estab- 
lished by  seetian  7S4.  snd  to  detannlne  the 
amount  of  audi  an  increase,  if  neoassary; 
and 

"(B)  such  aooounting  firm  has  recom- 
mended such  an  increase  and  has  deter- 
mined the  smount  of  such  increase  neces- 
sary to  eoiure  the  solveiwy  of  sueb  fund. 


The  Secretary  may  not  increase  such  per- 
centage in  excess  of  the  maximum  percent- 
age  permitted  by  paragraph  (1)  or  increase 
sudi  pfTcentage  by  an  amount  in  exceas  of 
the  amount  of  the  increase  determined  by  a 
qualified  accounting  firm  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph.". 

(f)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  734  and  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion  (b)  of  such  section  are  each  "««*~««^ 
by  inserting  "collection  or"  before  "de- 
fault". 

(gXl)  Section  729(a)  is  smended  by  iiHert- 
ing  "aUied  health."  after  "pubUc  heatth," 
eadi  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Section  737  (as  amended  by  sections 
201(c)  snd  204(c)  of  this  Act)  is  further 


(1)  by  inserting  a  ivmnmm  ^nd  "allied 
health,"  after  "public  health"  in  paragraph 
(IKand 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f(d- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Ttye  term  'school  of  allied  health' 
means  a  program  In  a  sduxri  of  aUled  health 
(as  defined  In  section  701(10))  which  leads 
to  a  masters'  degree  or  a  doctoral  degree.". 

(h)  Section  728(a)  (as  amended  by  secttcB 
101  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  tai  the  first  ssn- 
tence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1) 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  the": 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Any  portion  of  the  total  prindpal 
amount  of  new  loans  made  and  instsHmmts 
paid  pumiant  to  Unea  of  credit  (as  defined 
in  seetian  737)  to  boiTOweis  whidi  Is— 

"(A)  permitted  under  paragraidi  (1)  to  be 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  under 
this  subpart  for  a  flsesl  year,  and 

"(B)  is  not.  prim'  to  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year,  subject  to  commitments  for  the  provl- 
sicn  of  such  coverage, 

ShaU  be  available  for  such  commitments  tn 
the  next  fiscal  year  siirr^iulliii  such  fiscal 
year.  Any  amount  avaUaUe  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  in  a  ■isuolim  fiscal  year 
ShaU  not  decrease  the  total  prindpal 
amount  of  new  loans  made  and  instalments 
paid  pursuant  to  lines  of  crettt  to  borrowen 
whldi  pursuant  to  paragraidi  (1)  may  be 
covered  by  Federal  loan  insurance  under 
this  subpart  for  that  ■"««—'««''>  flsesl 
year.". 


Sk  209.  (aXl)  Section  740(bX4)  is  i 
ed  by  inserting  "doctor  of  pharmacy  or  an 
equivalent  degree,"  before  "doctor  of  podia- 
try". 

(2)  Section  741(b)  is  amended  by  loaerting 
"doctor  of  pharmacy  or  an  equivalent 
degree,"  before  "doetor  of  podiatry". 

(3)  Sectkm  741(fxlXA)  is  amended  by  in- 
aertlng  "doetor  of  pharmacy  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree,"  before  "or  doctor  of  podiatry 
or  an  equivalent  degree". 

(4)  Subpart  U  of  part  C  of  title  VH  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowtng  new  aectian: 


"Sac.  746.  For  purposes  of  thk  subpart, 
the  term  'school  of  pharmacy'  means  a 
public  or  nonprofit  private  ediool  In  a  State 
that  provides  training  leading  to  a  degree  of 
bachelor  of  adenoe  in  pharmacy  or  aa 
equivalent  degree  or  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
pharmacy  or  an  equivalent  degree  and 
which  is  accredited  in  the  manner  described 
in  section  701(6).". 
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(b)  aeetlan  741(b)  (u  amended  by 
tton  (aXl)  of  tlilB  MeUon)  to  further  amend- 
ed by  iiiMrttnc  "(1)  who  to"  after  "itudent" 
and  by  tMerttng  before  the  period  a  oomma 
and  the  ttOlawtat:  "(3)  who.  if  ponatnc  a 
fuU-ttaM  ooww  of  atudy  at  the  weboeA  lead- 
inc  to  a  detree  of  doctor  of  medidne  or 
doctor  of  oateopathy.  to  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  (aa  defined  by  reculatfaxM  of 
the  Secretary),  and  (3)  who.  If  required 
under  ■eetion  3  of  the  Mnitaiy  Selective 
Senrioe  Act  to  preaent  himaelf  for  and 
fubmlt  to  regiatratlan  under  audi  section, 
haa  praaented  himaelf  and  aubmitted  to  rec- 
trtratiflti  under  such  aectton.". 

(cMl)  Section  T41(c)  to  anwnded  to  read  aa 
fcdlowK 

"(c)  Such  loans  shaU  be  repayable  in  eqiial 
or  graduated  periodic  inataDmenU  (with  the 
right  of  the  borrower  to  accelerate  repay- 
ment) ovCT  the  ten-year  period  which  bivlns 
one  year  after  the  student  ceases  to  pursue 
a  fun-time  course  of  study  at  a  school  of 
medidne.  osteopathy.  denUatry.  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  optonietiy.  or  vetertaary  medidne. 
exdudinc  from  such  ten-year  period— 

"(1)  aU  periods 

"(A)  not  in  exoeai  of  three  years  of  active 
duty  perforaicd  by  the  borrower  as  a 
member  of  a  uniformed  aenrlce: 

"(B)  not  in  exoeas  of  three  yeaia  during 
which  the  borrower  serves  as  a  volunteer 
under  the  Fsaoe  Ooipa  Act;  and 

"(C)  during  whldi  the  borrower  partld- 
pates  In  advanced  profeasianal  training.  In- 
cluding intemahipa  and  resldendes;  and 

"(3)aperlod- 

"(A)  not  in  ezceaa  of  two  yean  during 
which  a  borrower  who  to  a  full-time  student 
In  such  a  school  leaves  the  sdiool.  with  the 
Intent  to  return  to  such  school  as  a  full-time 
student,  in  order  to  engage  in  a  full-time 
educational  acttvtty  whldi  to  directly  related 
to  the  health  profeaskm  for  irtil^  the  indi- 
vidual to  preparing,  as  determined  Iqr  the 
Secretary;  or 

"(B)  not  in  exoeas  of  two  years  during 
whldi  a  borrower  who  to  a  graduate  of  such 
a  school  to  a  participant  in  a  fellowship 
training  tHVgram  or  a  full-time  educational 
activity  which— 

"(i)  to  direetly  retated  to  the  health  pro- 
fessicm  for  which  sudi  boirower  prepared  at 
Buch  school,  aa  deteraiined  by  the  Secre- 
tary: and 

"(ii)  may  be  engaged  in  by  the  borrower 
during  such  a  two-year  period  which  begins 
within  twelve  months  after  the  ctmipletion 
of  the  borrower's  participation  in  advanced 
prof aaslonal  training  described  ta  paragraph 
(IXC)  or  prior  to  the  completion  of  such 
borrower's  participation  in  such  training.". 

(2)  The  provlaioas  of  section  741(cxaXA) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added 
by  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  thto  subsection)  shall  apply  to— 

(A)  any  individual  who  received  a  loan 
under  subpart  n  of  part  C  of  titie  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  to  whom  the 
provisions  of  such  section  (if  sudi  provlsloos 
had  been  in  effect)  would  have  aivlied  be- 
tween June  17, 1983.  and  July  7, 1983;  and 

(B)  any  Individual  who,  after  the  effective 
date  of  thto  Act.  to  a  full-time  student  in  a 
achool  referred  to  tn  such  section  and  who 
(prior  to,  on.  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
thto  Act),  received  a  loan  under  such  sub- 
part to  assist  such  student  in  such  student's 
studies  in  such  schooL 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  741(cK2XB) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added 
by  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
of  thto  subsection)  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
made  under  subpart  n  of  part  C  of  title  VH 


of  soehiAct  after  the  effective  date  of  thto 
Act. 

(4)  Wkhln  M  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  thto  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  promul^te  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  section  741(cX2)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  (as  added  by  the 
amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1)  of  thto 
subsection)  with  respect  to  any  loan  made 
under  siibpart  n  of  part  C  of  title  vn  of 
such  A4  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
thto  Aeti  Such  regulations  shall- 

respect  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 

(A)  of  such  section— 
criteria  for  the  determination 

of  full-time  educational  activi- 
wlll  be  permitted  under  such  sub- 

the  school  in  which  the  bor- 
enrolled  as  a  fuU-time  student  to 
detetmtte.  prior  to  the  borrower's  leaving 
such  scmwl,  whether  an  educational  acttvtty 
in  whleli  the  student  propoaes  to  engage 
qualified  for  purpooea  of  such  subparagraph 
and  such  regiilations;  and 
(B)  w^h  reject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 

(B)  of  such  section- 
criteria  for  the  determination 

of  fellowship  training  programs 

-time  eduoational  activities  which 

Itted  under  such  subparagraph; 

(ii)  establish  procedures  for  a  borrower  to 
apply  ta  the  Secretary  for  a  determination 
ooncemi^  whether  a  particular  fellowship 
training!  program  or  full-ttane  educati<mal 
activity  Mrill  be  permitted  under  such  sub- 
paragraph. 

(d)  Section  741(1)  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  adiool  may  assess  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  loans  made  imder  thto  subpart  to 
cover  the  costs  of  insuring  afftinst  cancella- 
tion of  IMbOity  under  subsection  (d).". 

(e)  SecUon  741(J)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  I  inserting  "and  in  accordance  with 
thto  section"  after  "Secretary"  in  the  first 
soitencct 

(3)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  such  sentence 
and  inaeiting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"No  su^  charge  may  be  made  if  the  pay- 
ment of  such  installment  or  the  filing  of 
such  evidence  to  made  within  00  days  after 
the  date  on  which  such  installment  or  flltaig 
to  due.  Ibe  amount  of  any  such  charge  may 
not  excad  an  amount  equal  to  6  percent  of 
the  amopnt  of  such  installment.". 

(f)  Section  741  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(m)  The  Secretary  to  authoriied  to  at- 
tempt t«  collect  any  loan  which  was  made 
under  thto  subpart,  whl^  to  in  default,  and 
which  1^  referred  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
school  frith  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreenu^  under  thto  subpart  on  behalf  of 
that  school  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
may  prescribe  (including 
It  from  the  school's  student 
loan  fuild  for  expenses  the  Secretary  may 
incur  in  attempting  collection), 
but  onl|  if  the  school  haa  «th*i*  with 
such  reauirements  aa  the  Secretary  may 
specify  By  regulation  with  reapect  to  the 
collectiob  of  loans  under  thto  subput  A 
loan  so  kef  erred  shall  be  treated  as  a  debt 
subject  JU>  section  6S14  of  title  5,  United 
States  (Jode.  Amounts  collected  shall  be  de- 
posited In  the  school's  student  loan  fund. 
Whenever  the  Secretary  deairea  the  tatstitu- 
tion  of  la  dvU  action  regarding  any  such 
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loan,  the  Sedetary  shaU  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attornet  General  for  appropriate 
action.".        ' 

(g)  Section  t4a(b)  to  amended  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thefeof  the  foOowing  new  para- 
graph: 

'(5)  Any  fluids  from  a  student  loan  fund 


eatabUahed 
turned  to 
shaD  be  k 
subpart,  in 
year 


thto  subpart  which  are  re- 
Secretary  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  aUotraent  under  thto 
ftoeal  year  and  the  fiscal 
such  flaeal  year,  to  sefaooto 
period  beginning  on  July 
on  September  30.  1965. 
it  loan  funds  with  Federal 
under  thto  subpart.", 
(h)  Subparit  n  of  part  C  of  title  vn  (as 
amended  by  shbaection  (aX4)  of  thto  subsec- 
tion) to  furths' amended— 

(1)  by  redeSgnating  section  745  (as  added 
by  subsection^  (aX4)  of  thto  section)  as  sec- 
tion 747;  and 

(3)  by 
lowing  new 


which. 
1.  1973.  and 
estabitohed 
capital  corn 


after  section  744  the  fol- 


"siuuaPT] 


UMJI  nVOBMATIOM  IT 

nramonoiis 

"Sia  745.  (g)  vnxti  respect  to  loans  made 
by  a  sduxd  iMer  thto  subpart  after  June 
30.  1986,  each  school,  tai  aider  to  carry  out 
the  provision^  of  sections  740  and  741,  shall. 
at  any  time  s^di  school  makes  such  a  loan 
to  a  student  under  thto  subpart,  provide 
thorough  and  adequate  loan  information  on 
loons  made  i^ider  thto  subpart  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  loan  information  required  to  be 
provided  to  the  student  by  thto  subsection 
shallindude4 

"(1)  the  ye4rly  and  cumulative  mmTtmmw 
amounts  thatj  may  be  borrowed  by  the  stu- 
dent; 

under  v^iich  repayment  of 


"(3)  the 
the  loan  will 

"(3)  the 
which  the  I 


of  yeara  in 


to  the 

"(6)  any 
for  deferral. 


lum  number 
must  be  repaid: 

"(4)  the  interest  rate  that  will  be  paid  by 
the  borrower  land  the  minimum  amount  of 
the  required  liumthly  payment; 

"(5)  the  amfunt  of  any  other  fees  charged 
by  the  lender. 

Ions  the  borrower  may  have 
noellation.  prepayment,  con- 
solidation, or  other  refinancing  of  the  loan; 

"(7)  a  defiiiition  of  default  on  the  loan 
and  a  spedflci^on  of  the  consequences 
which  will  nmit  to  the  borrower  if  the  bor- 
rower defaulm.  inchidlng  a  deacrlptlon  of 
any  arrangen^ts  which  may  be  made  with 
credit  bun 

"(6)  to  the  jextent  practicable,  the  effect 
of  aocepting  |he  loan  on  the  dlglbility  of 
the  borrower  for  other  forms  of  student  as- 
sistance; and 

"(9)  a  deaotetion  of  the  actions  that  may 
be  taken  by  tie  Federal  Oovemment  to  col- 
lect the  loanJinclndtng  a  description  of  the 
type  of  information  concerning  the  borrow- 
er that  the  nderal  Ctovemment  may  dis- 
close to  (A)  olficers.  employees,  or  agrats  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
icea.  (B)  officers,  onployeea.  or  agents  of 
schooto  with  which  the  Secretary  has  an 
agreement  under  thto  subpart,  or  (C)  any 
other  peraon  involved  in  the  collection  of  a 
loan  under  tlui  subpart. 

"(b)  Saeh  sthool  shall,  immediately  prior 
to  the  graduation  from  such  school  of  a  stu- 
dent who  rec^ved  a  loan  under  thto  subpart 
after  June  3(i.  1986,  provide  such  student 
with  a  statem^t  specif  jing- 

"(1)  each  aniount  borrowed  by  the  student 
under  thto  subpart; 

"(3)  the  total  amount  borrowed  by  the 
student  under  thto  subpart;  and 
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"(3)  a  schedule  for  the  repayment  of  the 
smounts  borrowed  under  thto  subpart,  in- 
cluding the  number,  amount,  and  frequency 
of  payments  to  be  made. 

"PROcxsnaxs  roi  appbai,  op  tskmhiatioks 

"Sac.  746.  In  any  case  in  wliich  the  Secre- 
tary intends  to  terminate  an  agreement 
with  a  school  under  thto  subpart,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  school  with  a  written 
notice  specifying  such  intention  and  stating 
that  the  school  may  request  a  formal  hear- 
ing with  respect  to  such  termination.  If  the 
school  requests  such  a  hearing  within  30 
days  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Secretary  sluOl  provide  such  school  with  a 
hearing  conducted  by  an  administrative  law 
Judge.". 

(i)  Section  743  is  amended  by  strildng  out 
"1987"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1991". 

(J)  Section  6103(m)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue C^ode  of  1954  to  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "AimunsiiJttP  bt  tbx  db- 
PAKTMBiiT  OP  SDUcAnoir"  before  the  period 
in  the  paragraph  heading  of  paragraph  (4): 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  iHsnnoaALS  who  havk  DSPAnLTXD  on 
sxuuawT  uMm  AnmnsmzD  bt  thx  dkpam^ 

MXRT  OP  aXAlXB  AID  HUMAll  SBtVICBS.— 

"(A)  I>  OBinBAi.- Upcm  written  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  may  disdose  the  mailing 
address  of  any  taxpayer  who  has  defaulted 
on  a  loan  made  under  part  C  of  title  vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Actor  under  sub- 
part n  of  part  B  of  title  vm  of  such  Act. 
for  use  only  by  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  purposes  of  locating 
such  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  collecting 
such  loan. 

"(B)  DiaCLOSUKB  TO  SCHOOLS  AITD  EUGIBLE 

LBHDBBS.— Any  mailing  addreas  disdosed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  dtodoaed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to— 

"(1)  any  school  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  an  agree- 
ment under  subpart  n  of  part  C  of  title  vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  subpart 
n  of  part  B  of  title  Vm  of  such  Act.  or 

"(11)  any  eligible  lender  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  secticm  737(3)  of  such  Act)  participat- 
ing imder  subpart  I  of  part  C  of  title  vn  of 
such  Act, 

for  use  only  by  officera.  employees,  or 
agents  of  such  school  or  eligible  lender 
whose  duties  relate  to  the  collection  of  stu- 
dent loans  for  putpoees  of  locating  indlvld- 
uato  who  tuive  defaulted  on  student  loans 
made  under  such  subparts  for  the  purposes 
of  collecting  such  loans.". 

SCHOLAKSKIPS  POX  PIKSr-TXAa  SIUUEIIXS  OP 
KXCXPTIOHAL  PIHAItCIAI.  HIXD 

Sac.  310.  (a)  Section  758(b)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  A  scholarship  provided  to  a  student 
for  a  school  year  under  a  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  payment  to.  or  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4))  on  behalf  of,  the  student  of 
the  amotmt  (except  as  provided  in  section 
710)  of- 

"(i)  the  tuition  of  the  student  in  such 
school  year,  and 

"(ii)  all  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses, induding  fees,  boolo.  and  laboratory 
expenses,  incurred  by  the  student  in  such 
school  year;  and 

"(B)  payment  to  the  student  of  a  stipend 
of  $400  per  month  (adjusted  in  accordance 


with  paragraph  (5))  for  each  of  the  12  con- 
secutive months  beginning  with  the  first 
month  of  such  school  year. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (2).  the 
total  scholarship  award  to  a  student  for 
each  year  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance  for  that  year  at  the  educational 
institution  attended  by  the  student  (as  de- 
termined by  such  educational  institution). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  contract  with  an 
educational  institutlan  ta  wbkSb.  to  enrolled 
a  student  who  has  received  a  scholarship 
with  a  grant  under  subsection  (a)  for  the 
payment  to  the  educational  institution  of 
the  amounts  of  tuition  and  other  reasonaUe 
educational  expenaea  described  ta  para- 
graph (2XA).  Payment  to  such  an  educa- 
tlcmal  instituttcm  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  3334  of  tiUe  31.  United 
States  Code. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  the  mwntiiiy  stipend, 
spedfled  ta  paragraph  (3XB)  and  as  previ- 
ously adjusted  (if  at  all)  ta  aooordanee  with 
thto  paragraph,  shall  be  increaaed  by  the 
Secrrtary  for  each  adiool  year  by  an 
amount  (rounded  to  the  next  highest  multi- 
ple of  $1)  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  sti- 
pend multiplied  by  the  overall  percentage 
(as  set  forth  ta  the  report  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  under  section  5306  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code)  of  the  adjuirtment  (if 
such  adjustment  to  an  increaae)  ta  the  rates 
of  pay  under  the  General  Schedule  made  ef- 
fective ta  the  fiscal  year  ta  which  such 
school  year  ends.". 

(b)  Section  338A(gXl)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  under  section  758  (relating  to 
scliolarships  for  first-year  students  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need),". 

CAPTTATIOM  (SAlnS  POB  SCHOOLS  OP  PUBLIC 
HBALTH 

Sbc.  211.  (aXl)  Section  770  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CAFtTATZOH  GBAHTS  POI  SCHOOLS  OP  PUBUC 


"Sbc.  770.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
annual  granta  to  schooto  of  pubUc  health 
for  the  support  of  the  education  programs 
of  such  schools.  The  amount  of  the  "»""«' 
grant  to  each  such  school  with  an  approved 
application  shall  be  computed  for  each 
fiscal  year  ta  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Each  school  of  public  health  ahall  re- 
ceive for  the  fiscal  year  ending  S^tember 
30, 1986.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fisoal 
years,  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  $1,400,  and 

"(B)  the  sum  of  (1)  the  number  of  fuU- 
time  students  enrolled  ta  degree  programs 
ta  such  school  ta  the  schocd  year  beginning 
ta  such  fiscal  year,  and  (11)  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalents  of  part-time  students 
enrolled  ta  degree  programs  ta  such  sdiool. 
determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3),  for 
such  school  for  such  school  year. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
number  of  full-time  equivaloits  of  part-time 
students  for  a  school  of  public  health  for 
any  school  year  to  a  number  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  of 
instruction  ta  such  year  for  whldi  put-time 
students  of  such  school,  who  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  leading  to  a  graduate  degree 
ta  public  health  or  an  equivalent  degree, 
have  enrolled,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  greater  of  (1)  the  number  of 
credit  hours  of  instruction  which  a  full-time 
student  of  such  school  was  required  to  take 
ta  such  year,  or  (ii)  0, 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  whole  number. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a),  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounts  of  the  grants  to 


be  made  ta  accordance  with  such  subsection 
for  sny  fiscal  year  to  schooto  of  public 
health  with  approved  applications  exceeds 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
such  grants  for  sodi  schooto  under  subsec- 
tion (e).  the  smount  of  a  school's  grant  for 
such  fiscal  year  ahall  be  an  amount  whldi 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined for  the  school  under  subsection  (a)  as 
the  total  of  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
that  year  under  subsection  (e)  for  grants  to 
schooto  of  public  health  bean  to  the 
amount  required  to  make  grants  ta  aooord- 
anee with  subsection  (a)  to  each  of  the 
schooto  of  public  health  with  approved  ap- 
pllrations. 

"(cXl)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  shall  indude  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  determination  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  ta  a  school  or 
ta  a  particular  year-class  ta  a  school  on  the 
basto  of  estimates,  on  the  basto  of  the 
number  of  students  who  ta  an  earlier  year 
were  enrolled  ta  a  school  or  ta  a  particular 
year-class,  or  on  such  other  basto  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate  for  "»«^«"r  audi 
determination,  and  shaD  indude  methods  of 
maktag  such  determinsWon  when  a  achool 
or  a  year-class  was  not  ta  wrtotmrf  ta  an 
earlier  year  at  a  adiooL 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  the  term 
■full-time  students'  (whether  sudi  term  to 
used  by  itself  or  ta  connection  with  a  par- 
ticular year-dass)  means  studenU  pursuing 
a  full-time  oouiae  of  study  \t»Mng  to  a  grad- 
uate degree  ta  puUlc  health  or  equivalent 
degree. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  a  new  aduxrt  of  public 
health  which  applies  for  a  grant  under  thto 
section  ta  the  fiscal  year  |w«"—iiiij  the 
fiscal  year  ta  wlilch  it  will  admit  Its  first 
dass.  the  enrollment  for  iMinwata  of  subaee- 
tion  (a)  shall  be  the  number  of  fuU-time  stu- 
dents which  the  Secretary  detetminea.  on 
the  basto  of  assurances  provided  by  the 
school,  will  be  enrolled  ta  the  sdiool.  ta  the 
fiscal  year  after  the  flaeal  year  ta  whldi  the 
grant  to  made. 

"(e)  For  paymenU  under  thto  aectlon. 
there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtag  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986,  and  for  eadi  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  yean.". 

(2)  Section  731(aXlXAKii)  to  «m«~«i»if  by 
striking  out  "(as  defined  ta  section 
770(cX2))"  and  taaerting  ta  Ueu  thereof  "(aa 
defined  ta  section  770(cX2)  (as  such  sectlan 
was  ta  effect  on  September  30. 1965))". 

(b)  Section  771  to  amenrtrd  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 

"BUGIBnJTT  POB  CAPITAnOH  OUHTB 

"Sac.  771.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  not 
make  a  grant  under  aeetlan  770  to  any 
school  of  public  health  ta  a  ftoeal  year  be- 
ginning after  September  30. 1985.  unless  the 
application  for  the  grant  """tt*'^.  or  to  sup- 
pmted  by.  aasnranoes  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that— 

"(A)  the  enndlment  of  full-time  equiva- 
lent students  enrolled  ta  degree  programs  In 
the  school  ta  the  school  year  ti^gHmtwy  in 
the  fiscal  year  ta  which  the  grant  applied 
for  to  to  be  made  wfll  not  be  less  than  the 
enrollment  of  such  students  ta  degree  pre- 
grams  ta  the  achool  ta  the  school  year  be- 
ginning ta  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemiier 
30. 1983:  and 

"(B)  the  applicant  win  expend  ta  carryii« 
out  its  functions  ss  a  achool  of  public  health 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant 
to  sought,  an  amoimt  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  for  construction  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary)  from  non-Federal  aouroes  which 
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teattautu 


CONG 


H  tlM  mount  of  fundi 
by  audi  appUout  for  mdi  pui^ 
I  (ududliig  optodtturM  of  a  nonneur- 
itat  mtora)  In  the  flanl  yaw  piaeedlnt  tba 
flaeal  yaar  for  vlileh  audi  crant  ia  aoiwlit. 

"tti  For  tiiiiDuaai  of  aafcaactlcn  (aXlKA). 
tlM  noabar  of  fnll4liM  aqulvalant  atudenta 
anraOad  in  a  dama  pfocram  in  a  adMol  In  a 
la  aqnal  to  ttia  anm  *-i«"«»«»»^ 
rnKaxaxB)  for  that  Mdwol 
year. 

"(b)  The  aaeretary  aiaj  waive  (In  whole  or 
In  part)  applteatton  to  a  adUMd  of  public 
health  of  the  requlramant  of  ■uheecMco 
(aXlXA)  If  the  Samtary  datannlnaa.  after 
leualiluc  the  wittten  nwnmiiMtnilatfcin  of 
the  appropriate  aecradWatlon  body  or  bodlea 
(approved  for  aneh  poipaae  bf  the  Ooaunla- 
atoner  of  MueattaH,  that  ownpllanne  by 
■ueh  adMMl  with  audi  raqulmaept  win  pre- 
vent it  from  malntolning  ita  aeeredttatlon.". 
(exi)  SeeUon  mcbi  la  anModad- 

(A)  by  atilklnt  out  "or  aubaeetlOD  (a)  or 
(b)ofaaetlaonr*: 

(B)  by  atilkinc  out  "nedldne.  oeteopathy, 
dentlatry.  pubUe  health,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, opttnetiy.  phaiaaey.  or  podiatry," 

tn    Uau    thereof    "pubUe 


(C)  by  atrlkliw  out  "OoaunlHianer  of  Sdu- 
eatkn"  and  taaertiiw  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary of  ■dnoatlan'^  and 

(D)  by  atriklnc  out  "Oammlialoner"  each 
place  it  appeara  and  tnaerting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Secretary  of  ■dneattan". 

(t)  TlM  aaetlon  haadint  for  aection  773  la 
amended  to  read  aa  f oDowk 

"AmiGATiaaa  roa  euruatom  omjum". 
(d)  The  headint  for  part  E  of  titte  Vn  is 
amenrtart  to  read  aa  foDowa: 
"Put  ^-QmMMn  to  Iiinmva  iwa  Quautt 
or  acMOOM  or  Poauc  Hialib". 


I  OP  ruiiLT  mpicuia 
Sac.  aiX  SeettOD  780  la  amended  by  redee- 
lanatlna  wilaeectton  (e)  (aa  amended  by  aeo- 
tloa  lOS  of  thla  Act)  M  sobaaetion  (d)  and  by 
Inaeitlnc  after  anbaacttao  (b)  the  foUowlnr 
"(e)  In  makinc  granta  under  aubeecUon 
(a),  the  Secretary  ahaU  gkn  priority  to  ap- 
Idteante  that  demonatrate  to  the  ntiafao- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  a  commitment  to 
family  medicine  in  thtir  medleal  education 
tralnlnci 


9ia.  (a)  Section  7n(axa)  li  amended 
by  redeaignatlnc  ■ubparagrapha  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  aa  elauaea  (1).  (11).  and  (ill).  re«>eo- 
ttvdy.  and  by  atriklnc  out  all  that  preeedea 
clauae  (1)  (as  so  redcaignated)  and  Insertlnc 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oOowlnr 

"(a)(A)  The  Secretary  ahaU  mta  Into 
eoptracta  with  aduMda  of  n«t^fHn»  and  oste- 
opathy— 

"(1)  which  have  prerioiHly  received  Feder- 
al flnandai  awiatance  for  an  area  health 
educatlan  center  procram  under  aection  803 
of  the  Health  rrnfraslnnsli  BdueatioDal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  in  tiaeal  year  1979  or 
under  paiacraph  (1),  or 

"(II)  which  are  recetving  intlgtanrr  under 
paragraph  (1), 

to  carry  out  projeeta  deeeribed  In  subpara- 
gnph  (B)  throutfi  area  health  education 
centers  for  which  Federml  financial  assist- 
anoe  was  pwwMed  under  paragraph  (1)  and 
which  are  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  such 


"(B)  Projects  for  wbldi  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  are—". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  781(g)  Is 
arawMtert  l>y  striUng  out  "may"  and  tnaert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 
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InterdiBeiidinary   trainlnc 

Involvtnc  phyairiana  and  other 

hmlnding.  where  pnetlea- 

and  nurse  pcactl- 


nragnau.  Manirias  un 
mnATHics 

Seettoo  784  Is  amended  by  redea- 
(b)  (aa  »«»mwmi»«i  x/f  g^^ 
ticn  108  in  this  Act)  aa  subsection  (c)  and  by 
Inaerttngiafter  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsactlon: 

"(b)  inl  making  granta  and  entering  into 
contractal  undtf  subsectloD  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shaf  give  lakiilty  to  applicants  that 
demcnsti^te  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary a  commitment  to  general  internal 
medicine,  and  general  pedlatrica  in  their 
medical  fl|tucatioo  training  programa.". 


Sk.  ail  (a)  Section  788(b)  is  amanded- 
(1)  by  inaertlng  "or  an  approved  advanced 
educatkiqal  ivogram  in  the  general  pracdoe 
of  dentisiry"  before  the  semicolon  In  para- 
graph (1)(  and 

(3)  by  Mriklng  out  "realdenU"  In  para- 
graph (a){and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "par- 
ticipants^. 

(b)  Secdon  788  is  •*ntmA»A  by  redesignat- 
ing BUbsdctlon  (c)  (as  amended  by  section 
107  of  tfak  Act)  as  subaeetion  (d)  and  by  In- 
aertlng a^ter  subaeetion  (b)  the  following 
new  sutas^ctloni 

"(c)  In  making  grants  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shaU  give  priority  to  ap- 
plicants that  demonstrate  to  the  aatlafac- 
tion  of  (be  Secretary  a  commitment  to 
fsmUy  m»dlclne  In  their  medical  education 
training  sVDgranu.". 

(c)  Sectton  788(d)  (as  amended  by  secUon 
107  of  tbli  Act  and  redesignated  by  subaee- 
tion (b)  of  this  section)  Is  further  amended 
by  lnaerti|ic  before  the  period  In  the  second 
sentence  a  comma  and  "and  shaU  obligate 
not  less  Oan  lA  percent  of  such  amounte  In 
each  sueli  fiscal  year  for  grante  under  sub- 
section (b)". 

mucAnoKAL  AaaiSTAiRs  TO  uaammuM 

nOI  I  OZaASVAmAaiD  BAOKOtOUlIM 

Sac.  31$.  (a)  Section  787(aXl)  Is 


(1)  by  Inserting  "ehlropraetle,"  after 
"aUled  he  kith.":  and 

(3)  by  t  tsertlng  after  "podiatry"  a  comma 
and  "put  [Ic  and  nonprofit  private  schools 
which  of  er  graduate  profnas  in  eUnloal 
psyeholoi  y,". 

(b)  Sect  on  787(aX3)  is  amandad- 

(1)  by  { itriklng  out  "and"  after  the  laat 
oonma  In  fubpvicnph  (D): 

(3)  by  sMdnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (X)  and  insn-ttng  In  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  Insertinc  aftar  subparagnph  (I) 
thefoUo«inr. 

"(F)  vmtat  such  stipends  (ineluding  al- 
lowanoea  lor  travel  and  dapandants)  as  the 
Secretary)  may  datarmlna  for  such  Individ- 
uaU  for  bny  period  of  health  profaaatons 
edueatiaiiat  such  a  aohooL 
The  temi  'regular  eourae  of  education  of 
such  a  aefiool'  aa  oaad  in  subparagraph  (D) 
IncUidea  §  graduate  program  in  elinieal  pay- 
chology.'l 

SFMLanojMn 

Sac.  317.  (aXl)  Section  788(aXl)  Is  amend- 
ed to  rea4  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  TlM  Secretary  may  make  grante  to 
maintain 'and  Improve  sphools  which  pro- 
vide the  first  or  last  two  years  of  education 


of  health  and  the 
health:  and 

of  eeonomy  in  health 
health  care  practice. 


development  In  «n«i«^i 


leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine 
or  oeteopathy.  Grante  provided  under  this 
paragraph  to  ^Otoclm  a^ildi  were  in  esist- 
30. 1988.  may  lie  laed  for 
constructian  ind  the  purdiaae  of  equip- 

Mnt" 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  aaction  788(a)  la  re- 
pealed and  paragraph  (3)  of  suA  sectton  is 
paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Section  tM(aX3)  (aa  redeaignatad  by 
paragraph  (3)  4f  thla  anbaactfcwDie  amended 
by  inaarttag  "oi-taat''  after  "the  flrat",  by  in- 
aertlng "or  osteopathy"  after  "medicine" 
and  by  inaert^  "or  be  operated  Jointly 
with  a  sdiool  I  that  Is  accredltad  by"  after 
"accredited  Iv^. 

(b)  Section  188(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  I 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  grante  to 
and  enter  int^  oontracte  with  any  health 
profeaslon.  alUad  health  prof aaeion,  or  nurse 
training  inatltiUan.  or  any  other  public  or 
nonprofit  prtvite  enttty  for  projecte  In  areas 
suchaa— 

"(A)  health  promotion  and  illaiiaaii  preven- 
ticn: 

"(B)  eurriculinn  devdopoMnt  and  training 
in  health  poUcwand  policy  »t«aiyi^«  inelud- 
ing curriculumjdevdtvment  and  tralntog  In 
areas  such  r- 

"(1)  the  organisation,  delivery,  and  finano- 
Ing  of  health! 

"(U)  the 
role  of  I 

"(Ui)  the  i 
profearions 
and  health  ( 

"(C) 
nutrition: 

"(D)  the  development  of  initiatives  for  as- 
suring the  competence  of  health  iirofeeskm 
als;and 

"(X)  cuiTiculum  and  program  development 
snd  training  IQ  applying  the  social  and  be- 
havioral sciences  to  the  study  of  health  and 
health  care  delivery  Issues. 

"(3XA)  Of  the  smounto  available  for 
grante  and  oontracte  under  this  subsection 
from  amountej  appropriated  under  subsec- 
Uon  (gXl).  at  kast  75  percent  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  for  grapte  to  and  contraete  wttb 
health  profeesibns  institutions,  allied  health 
Institutions,  aajd  nurse  training  institutions. 

"(B)  Any  ap*UcsAion  for  a  grant  to  InsU- 
tutfams  deaertbfd  In  subparagnph  (A)  ahall 
be  subject  to  lappropriate  peer  review  by 
peer  review  vimp*  rmnposed  principally  of 
non-Faderal  ezperta. 

"(C)  The  Seeretaiy  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  to  an 
Institution  dessilbcd  in  subparagraph  (A) 
unleas  the  Seewtary  has  consulted  with  the 
National  AdvMny  CouncQ  on  Health  Pro- 
fesslons  Wdiica^ion  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plication. 

"(S)  Of  the  imounte  available  for  grante 
and  oontracte  junder  this  sutaseetim  from 
amounte  appropriated  under  subsection 
(gXl).  not  mori  than  35  percent  shall  be  ob- 
ligated for  grinte  to  and  oontracte  with 
public  and  nonbroflt  entltiea  which  are  not 
health  professions  institutions,  allied  health 
institutions,  ormurae  training  institutions.". 

(c)  Section  788(d)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foDowi:  J 

"(dXl)  The  Qscretary  may  make  grante  to 
and  enter  int^  ocmtracte  with  schools  of 
medicine  and  cateopathy  or  other  ajqiropri- 
ate  pubUc  or  tounoflt  private  entltiee  to 
assist  In  meettajK  the  ooste  of  such  schools  or 
entities  of  providing  projecte  to— 

"(A)  Improve  the  training  of  health  pro- 
f  easlonala  In  geriatrics; 
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"(B)  develop  and  rtlmriiilnsU  curricula  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  the  health  prob- 
lema  of  elderly  individuals; 

"(C)  expand  and  strengthen  Instruction  In 

"(D)  support  the  training  and  retraining 
of  faculty  to  provide  such  instruction; 

"(X)  support  continuing  education  of 
health  professionals  snd  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals  who  provide  such  treatment;  and" 

"(F)  eatahUsh  new  affniatloiM  with  nurs- 
ing homea.  chronic  and  acute  diaease  hospi- 
tals, ambulatory  care  centers,  and  aenlor 
centers  in  order  to  provide  studente  with 
cUnleal  tnUntaig  tai  gerlatrle  medldne. 

"(3XA)  Any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  shaU  be  subject  to  appropri- 
ate peer  review  by  peer  review  groupa  com- 
posed principally  of  nan-Federal  ezperta. 

"(B)  The  Seaetary  may  not  approve  or 
disapprove  an  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  subsection  unless  the  Secretary  has 
consulted  with  the  National  Adviaory  Coun- 
cQ on  Health  Professions  Xducatton  with  re- 
spect to  such  application.". 

(d)  Section  788  is  amended  by  redealgnat- 
ing  subsection  (f)  (aa  amended  by  sectkm 
100  of  this  Act)  as  subsection  (g)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (e)  the  foOowinr 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  make  grante  to 
schools  of  veterinary  medidne  for— 

"(1)  the  development  of  curricula  fa- 
training  in  the  care  of  ■"«"-'■  used  in  re- 
search, the  treatment  of  «"*^«»-  whOe 
being  uaed  in  reaearch.  and  the  development 
of  alternatives  to  the  use  of  ■wiwi«i«  |n  re- 
search: 

"(3)  the  provlalan  of  such  tralnlnr.  and 

"(3)  large  animal  care  and  reaearch.". 

(e)  The  heading  for  sectlcn  788  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Two-TssB  scwoosj  oT  MBDicai^  xansmsci- 
niiiAST  nuanwe.  aid  craucDLUH  bcvb^ 


Sac.  318.  Subaecttoaa  (bXl)  and  (f)  of  aec- 
tion 788B  are  ea^  mnan^a^  by  strHdng  out 
"five"  and  taMrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "six". 


AIMIWiaiSATIOlt 

Sac.  319.  Section  791(cX3XAXi)  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  "ezoept  that  in  any  caae  In 
which  the  numlier  of  minority  studente  en- 
rolled in  the  graduate  educational  programs 
of  such  enttty  In  such  school  year  wlU 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  46  percent  of  the 
number  of  aU  studente  that  wlU  be  enroUed 
in  such  programs  In  such  school  year,  such 
appUcatioD  Shall  only  be  required  to  contain 
assurances  that  at  least  ao  Individuals  will 
complete  such  programs  In  such  school 
year". 

raooBAif  BumjiATioiia 

8k.  330.  (a)  Section  703  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  708(c)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Part  D  of  title  vn  Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  783  Is  repealed. 

(e)  Section  785  is  repealed. 
(fXl)  Section  788A  Is  repealed. 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  788B(a) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "(as  such  section 
was  In  effect  prior  to  October  1, 1985)"  after 
"section  788A". 

(3)  Section  788B(f)  (as  amended  by  aection 
318  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  smtence. 

(4)  Section  788B(h)  (as  amended  by  seo- 
ti<m  110  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  section  788A"  In 
the  first  soitenoe;  and 

(B)  by  striUng  out  the  second  sentence, 
(g)  Section  789  is  repealed. 


AVALTan  or  fduikiai.  i 
cAUBi  aunon  n  RBALXH  ] 

Sac.  331.  By  October  1.  1988,  the 
taiy  of  Health  and  Human 
prepare  and  tnnnnlt  to  the 
report  whidi  contalna— 

(1)  an  analjrsis  of  any  ^'"■'^■ifi 
tive  to  graduatea  of  health  profi 
schocds  whldi  aff eete  the  apedalty  of  prao- 
tioe  dnaen  by  such  graduatea  or  the  deci- 
sion of  such  graduatea  to  practlee  their  pro- 
fession in  an  area  irtildi  lacks  an  adequate 
number  of  health  care 

(3)  fecoinmeiirtatlooi  for 
administrative  action  to  cotreet  any  dMn- 
centlvea  which  are  Identified  purauant  to 
dauae  (1)  and  which  are  eonteary  to  the 
adilevement  of  national  health  gosda.  tai- 
duding  renommendationa  *—««—**'«y  the 
appropriateness  of  providing  *«'««»«*'f'  aa- 
ststanoe  to  ndtigate  audi  disineentivaa. 
ai'uui  on  ooMFUAWs  wxm 


ACT 

Sac.  33X  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Servlcea,  in  cooperation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service,  ahall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  If  health  prnfriasliais 
sdiools  are  engaged  In  a  pattern  or  praetioe 
of  failure  to  oomidy  with  aection  ia(f)  of  the 
mutary  Selective  Servioe  Act  (80  UJB.C. 
App.  48a(f))  (or  regutatlans  issued  under 
such  section)  or  are  engaged  tn  a  pattern  or 
practice  of  providing  loans  or  work  assist- 
anoe  to  peraons  who  are  required  to  regiater 
under  aection  3  of  such  Act  (and  any  procla- 
mation of  the  President  and  regulationB  pre- 
scribed under  that  section)  and  have  not  so 
registered.  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  and  report  ite  resulte  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act 

STDDT  (V  TBI  aOU  OP  ALUS  BIALXB 

RxaoniB.  vm  bsaub  caxb  bbjvibt 

8k.  233.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
snd  Human  Servloes  shall  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  concerning  the  role  of 
allied  health  perscsmel  In  health  care  deliv- 
ery. The  Secretary  ahaU  request  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Scienoee  to  conduct  the  study 
under  an  arrangement  under  wlikh  the 
actual  expenaea  incurred  by  the  Academy  in 
conducting  such  study  wIU  be  pidd  by  the 
Secretary  and  tiM  Academy  win  prepare  the 
report  required  by  subaeetion  (c).  If  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  Is  willing  to  do 
so,  the  Secretary  shaU  enter  Into  auch  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Academy  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  study. 

(3)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Is 
unwilling  to  conduct  the  study  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  under  the  type  of  arrange- 
ment deacrlbed  in  such  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary ShaU  enter  into  a  aimUar  arrange- 
ment with  OTM  or  more  appropriate  nonprof- 
it private  entitiaa. 

(b)  The  study  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shaU- 

(1)  aasess  the  role  of  alUed  health  peraon- 
nel  in  health  care  deUvery; 

(3)  identify  projected  needs.  avallabOlty, 
and  requiremente  of  various  typea  of  health 
care  delivery  systems  for  each  type  of  allied 
health  personnel: 

(8)  Investigate  current  praetioea  under 
which  each  type  of  allied  health  peraonnel 
obtain  licenses,  credentials,  snd  accredita- 
tion: 

(4)  assess  changes  in  programs  and  curric- 
ula for  the  education  of  allied  peraonnel  and 
In  the  deUvery  of  aervioea  by  such  personnel 
which  are  rwceasary  to  meet  the  needs  and 
requiremente  identified  purauant  to  para- 
graph (3);  and 


(8)  aasaas  the  nde  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments,  edueatkiiMl  Instlta- 

tlona,  and  health  care  facilities  in IIim 

the  nseds  and  requiremente  identified  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3). 

(c)  By  October  1,  1987,  the  Secretary  o( 
Health  and  Human  SeniMea  ahaD  traiMmtt 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
aouroes  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
'  and  Commeroe  of  the  Houae  of  Rq>- 
ind  make  available  to  the 
pubUc  a  report— 

(1)  deaerlMng  the  study  oondocted  under 
this  section; 

(3)  Bontahitng  a  statement  of  the  date  ob- 
taliMd  under  such  stodr.  and 

(3)  specify  lug  audi  reeommendatians  for 
legialatlon  and  admlnlaljmUve  action  as  the 
Secretary  oonalders  appropriate. 


aaoowrv  or 


334.  (a)  Sectkm  3115  la 
read  aa  f <dlowc 


3115.  (a)  If  any  fadltty  with  i 
to  which  funds  have  been  paid  under  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Oenteta  Act  (ss 
audi  Act  was  in  effect  prior  to  October  1. 
1981)  ia.  at  any  time  wtthtai  twenty  yean 
after  the  cnmplrtlon  of  rcmodding.  con- 
structian. or  expansion  or  after  the  date  of 
ite  aoqulsttlan— 

"(1)  SOU  or  tranaferred  to  any  entity  (A) 
iriilch  would  not  have  been  qualified  to  fOe 
an  application  under  aection  333  of  audi  Act 
(as  such  section  was  in  effect  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1981)  or  (B)  aiildi  is  diaapproved  aa  a 
tranaferee  by  the  State  mental  health 
agency  or  by  another  enttty  ilraiinatiiil  by 
the  chief  executive  otfleer  of  the  State,  or 

"(3)  ceases  to  be  used  by  a  ooBummlty 
mental  health  center  in  the  provtaian  of 
comprehensive  mental  health  I 


the  United  Statea  ahaU  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  the  tranaf emr.  tnoifane,  or  owner 
of  the  fadUty.  the  baae  aowont  preaerlbed 
by  subsection  (cXl)  plus  the  interest  (If 
any)  preaeribed  by  snhaactkn  (cX3). 

"(b)  The  tranafercr  and  tranaferee  of  a  fa- 
duty  that  is  sold  or  tranatenad  aa  deeeribed 
In  subsection  (aXl).  or  the  owner  of  a  facili- 
ty the  uae  of  whldi  '**'«g—  as  deeeribed  in 
subsectkm  (aX3).  sbaU  provide  the  Secre- 
tary written  noCloe  of  audi  sale,  tranaf  er.  or 
diange  not  later  than  10  daya  after  the  date 
on  which  such  sale,  tnnafer.  or  cessation  of 


"(cXl)  The  base  amount  that  the  Ttalted 
States  is  entitled  to  recover  under  subsee- 
tlon  (a)  is  the  smotmt.  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  or  in  an  action 
brou^it  in  the  district  court  ol  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  facfllty 
ia  aituated)  of  so  amdi  of  the  taelltty  as  con- 
stituted an  approved  project  or  projecte  aa 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  participation 
bore  to  the  coat  of  the  remodding,  conatnic- 
tlon,  fxpanainn,  or  angiiisitlon  of  the  project 
or  projecte 

"(3KA)  n>e  interest  that  the  United 
Statea  is  entitled  to  recover  under  subsee 
tion  (a)  la  the  intereet  for  the  period  (if  any) 
deacrlbed  In  subparagraidi  (B)  at  a  rate  (de- 
termiiMd  by  the  Secretary)  baaed  on  the  av- 
erage of  the  bond  equivalent  rates  of  ninety- 
one-day  Treasury  bills  auctioned  during 
that  period. 

"(B)  The  period  refened  to  tn  subpara- 
graph (A)  Is  the  period  begiimlng— 

"(i)  if  notice  is  provided  as  prescribed  by 
subsection  (b).  191  days  after  the  date  on 
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^ileh  mieh nle.  tnntf er.  w  rfHtlmi  of  vme 
oeeun.ar 

"(U)  If  notioe  ii  not  provided  aa  preacrtbed 
by  rabMction  (b).  11  daya  after  sucb  sale, 
tnuiaf er,  or  reaaatton  of  uae  oocun, 
and  ending  on  ttae  date  the  amount  the 
nmted  Statea  la  enUtted  to  recover  la  col- 
lected. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rl^u  of  the  United  Statea  under  sub- 
aectkm  (a)  with  reapect  to  a  faculty  (under 
Bueh  condltiooa  as  the  Secretary  may  eatab- 
Ilah  by  regulation)  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mlnea  that  there  la  good  cauae  for  waiving 
auch  rights. 

"(e)  The  right  of  reoovery  of  the  United 
Statea  under  ■ubaeetion  (a)  ahall  not,  prior 
to  Judgment,  constitute  a  lien  on  any  facili- 
ty.". 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  facility  that  was  or 
is  constructed,  remodeled,  expanded,  or  ac- 
quired on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act  or  within  IW  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act.  the  period  de- 
scribed in  subeectfcm  (cXSXBXl)  of  aecUon 
3116  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (as 
Mnended  by  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  begin  no  eariier  than  181  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  aecttcn  shall  not  adversely  affect 
other  legal  righU  of  the  United  States. 
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reauthctee  the  TlUe  Vn  statute  for  a  a 
year-lntfrlm  period  for  the  following  rea- 


Uf  ILllVt  DAR 

Sk.  aas.  (a)  Kxoept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendmento  and 
repeals  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
October  1. 198S. 

(bXl)  The  provistODs  of  secthm  307  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  such  section  shaD  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  provlslous  of  section  334  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  subaectlon 
(a)  of  such  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

BosToir  UnvoniTT  ScBooi.  OF 
IfDicon.  Boaaoir  Citt  Hosfital. 

fioafoR.  JU.  Jfay  13.  IMS. 
Senator  Oaani  Hatch, 
dkairman.     OommUtee     on     Labor     and 
Hitman  Seaoureet,  UJS.  Senate,  Wa$h- 
tnglon.DC 

Dbm  Sbuxok  Haxck  The  training  of  pri- 
mary care  tfiyslBians  In  General  Internal 
ICedldne.  Mmily  Medicine,  and  Pediatrics 
has  been  supported  by  Title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Acts. 

Over  a  decade  ago.  federal  funding  to 
train  such  primary  care  physictans  was  au- 
thoriaed  to  addreas  problems  related  to 
oversperlaltMthMi  of  the  medical  profession 
as  well  as  geographic  maldistrlbutloiL 
Aooeas  to  competent  health  profeaslcmals 
was  a  serious  problem  for  many  of  our  dtl- 
aens  In  many  regions  of  the  country.  Suc- 
oeaaes  have  been  impressive,  in  that  these 
types  of  residency  training  programs  are 
now  established  In  most  medical  centers. 
Surveys  reveal  that  a  new  generation  of  ca- 
pable young  physicians  who  are  "special- 
iaed"  In  general  practice  is  filling  the  void 
left  by  the  highly  revered,  but  sometimes  in- 
adequately trained.  OP  of  the  past. 

The  Admlnlstratlcm  has  recommended  the 
termination  of  all  federal  support  for  health 
manpower  training.  We  understand  their 
oonoeras  about  federal  expenditures  and 
the  fact  that  current  needs  for  physician 
manpower  have  changed  dramiOlcally  over 
the  past  decade.  We  believe  that  termina- 
tion of  primary  care  residency  training  now 
would  not  serve  the  nation  well.  Therefore, 
we  would  like  to  reccnamend  that  Congress 


1.  Tha  need  for  primary  care  physicians  is 
very  reil.  The  Institute  of  Medicine  report- 
ed in  IflpS  that  "most  physicians  should  be 
primary^  care  practitioners."  In  IMl.  only 
34.5  potent  of  all  professionally  active  phy- 
sicians were  in  primary  care  specialties. 
There  i»  not  likely  to  be  a  surplus  of  pri- 
mary care  physicians  for  at  least  10  years. 

a.  Th#  UJS.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  (Services  noted  In  1984  that  3.110 
commuitltlea  were  still  designated  as  health 
manpower  shortage  areas  and  required  an 
addition^  5339  primary  care  physldans. 

The  ffaandng  of  Graduate  Medical  Edu- 
cation (pME)  by  Medicare  and  other  third 
party  payors  is  presently  being  reorganised. 
Primary  care  training  has  received  little 
support  to  date  from  existing  Medicare  re- 
imbursement formulas  which  favor  Inhospl- 
tal  care  and  technological  procedures.  Al- 
though the  training  grants  for  primary  care 
supported  by  Title  VII  played  a  key  role  In 
revising  the  educational  priorities  of  aca- 
demic teaching  hospitals,  at  this  time  Uiese 
programs  are  not  financially  indepoident. 
They  «1|1  not  become  Independent  untQ  re- 
imbuTi^sent  policies  are  changed  to  pro- 
vide effective  support  for  primary  care 
training. 

AcadetUc  centers  now  offering  training  In 
Family  p^edldne.  Pediatrics,  and  General 
Internal:  Medicine  are  located  in  almost 
every  st4te.  These  centers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly bf  forced  to  terminate  or  significant- 
ly reduce  these  training  programs  if  federal 
grants  ^  cut  off.  This  will  result  in  a 
return  ^t  the  problem  of  overspedaUsed 
medical  care  which  was  so  amarent  a 
decade  ago. 

We  wcaild  like  for  the  Labor  and  Human 
Reaourois  Committee  to  reauthoriae  the 
primary  icare  residencies  for  the  next  three 
years  at  fexistlng  funding  levels. 

We  would  also  like  for  you  to  consider 
putting  ^hls  networii  of  primary  care  teach- 
ers and  fesident  physidaiu  to  work  for  the 
Congresg  and  this  administration  by  focus- 
sing their  efforts  on  three  weU-ldentlfled 
national  health  priorities:  prevention,  home 
and  community-based  care  (non-hospital), 
and  cost  containment  This  would  be  espe- 
dally  useful  whUe  the  long  term  ftmding  for 
graduat«  medical  education  is  being  revised, 
raxvxmxoii 

Prtmaty  care  physicians  should  be  trained 
to  identny  the  vulnerable  child,  the  prob- 
l«n  fantily  and  the  poorly  compensated 
adult  to:  Intervene  and  to  prevent  flTnrss 
PhysidaDs  need  to  be  Uught  about  smoking 
cessatlofl.  health  screening,  and  ooeiviation- 
al  and  vivlronmental  health  haanta.  Pre- 
vention Is  the  most  cost  effective  anwoach 
to  treat  |Eanoer,  emphysema,  and  heart  dis- 
ease.     ' 


jooMMuinTT-iAagD  nunmra 
TO  beoinne  masterful  managers  of  patients 
in  their  communities,  primary  care  physi- 
cians mtst  be  trained  during  portltms  of 
their  readency  In  community-based  primary 
care  aet«ngs.  It  la  ben  that  they  will  learn 
about  a^nbulatory  surgery,  hospiee,  home 
and  day  care. 

(X)gT  OOHTAIIIlfBIT 

The  liost  effective  cost  cutter  In  the 
entire  in  alth  care  field  is  a  well-trained  pri- 
mary cai  e  physician.  These  physicians  know 
their  pa^ienU  by  caring  for  them  for  years. 
They  do)  not  need  to  order  vast  batteries  of 
teats  or  to  practice  costly,  defensive  medi- 
cine. Thfey  can  be  trained  to  keep  their  pa- 


tlenU  at 
nursing 
so,  primary 
millions  of ! 

These 
cational 
Ing  programs 
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rather  than  admit  them  to 
or  other  facilities.  By  doing 
phystdans  can  each  save 
caredoUarL 
initiatives  wUl  focus  the  edu- 
of  the  primary  care  train- 
needs  in  our  society  which 


are  of  the  highest  concern  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, to  tht  leaders  of  our  communities, 
and  to  our  diedical  leadership.  They  are 
equally  releva  it  to  each  of  our  primary  care 
diBdplines-O  sneral  Internal  Medicine. 
FunOy  Practlde.  and  General  Pediatrics. 

During  the  i  lext  three  years,  formulas  for 
supporting  pr  mary  care  training  will  have 
to  be  devdopejd  as  part  of  the  financial  solu- 
tion for  gradliate  medical  education.  Em- 
phasising prermtlon  community-based  care 
and  cost  contslnment  during  this  interim  re- 
authorisation  of  Title  vn  wUl  result  in  im- 
proved healii  care  and  major  savings. 
These  aetivlti4s  will  not  xmly  strengthen  pri- 
mary medical  care,  they  may  also  enable  us 
to  afford  our  l^ealth  care  system. 
Slnoerelf  yours, 

johm  nosls.  mj>.. 
David  Caixhis,  MJ>., 
Sodety  for  Research 
and   Education   in 
Primary   Care   In- 
ternal Medicine. 
F.  Maxioh  Bishop,  PbJ>.. 
Masjosis  Bowmak,  MD.. 
Sodety  of  Teachers 
of    Funlly    Medi- 
cine. 
CATHsaim  DbAhgkus, 

BCJ3., 
SnvBi  Srilov,  MD.. 
Ambulatory    Pediat- 
rics Association. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY  Ux.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  Join  the  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee in  jbtrodudng  reauthorizing 
legislation  fpr  programs  which  have 
far  reaching!  Importance  for  education 
In  the  healm  professions.  These  pro- 
grams, whlcm  comprise  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  represent 
elements  of  {a  manpower  policy  that 
has  been  carefully  constructed  over 
more  than  tko  decades  to  provide  for 
changing  national  needs.  These  pro- 
grams supDort  undergraduate  and 
graduate  tndning  In  a  broad  spectrum 
of  health  fl^ds.  They  also  provide  spe- 
cial assistaoce  to  economically  disad- 
vantaged Individuals  to  Increase  their 
to  health  careers  and  to  medl- 
red  communities  to  Im- 
to  health  providers, 
health  fields  named  In 
which  educational  sup- 
port Is  available  is  long.  It  Includes 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  podia- 
try, optomeln^.  chiropractic  medicine, 
pharmacy,  veterinary  medldne.  public 
health,  preventive  medldne,  health 
administration,  the  allied  health  pro- 
fessions, aid  clinical  psychology. 
Taken  together,  this  list  of  health  pro- 
fessions represents  the  principal 
health  fields  which  comprise  our 
health  sjrstep.  Some  of  the  programs 
provide  direct  aid  to  students  and 
some  provide  aid  to  educational  insti- 
tutions or  their  faculty.  Specific  cur- 
rlcular  objetlves  have  also  been  en- 


cally  undc 
prove  their  i 
The  list 

uue  vn  for 
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couraged  through  grant  monejrs  pro- 
vided by  UUe  vn. 

The  validity  of  title  vn  programs  re- 
mains as  strong  today  as  when  they 
were  first  authorised.  These  programs 
were  Intended  to  compensate  for  Im- 
balances and  Inadequacies  in  the 
present  health  system  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  educational  programs 
that  would  represent  national  prior- 
ities. They  have  clearly  done  that. 

Programs  fimded  by  title  vn  fall 
Into  a  number  of  categories.  They  in- 
clude student  loans  and  scholarships 
programs,  programs  which  provide 
direct  aid  to  educational  Institutions 
to  help  them  train  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents, programs  to  stimulate  the  train- 
ing of  primary  care  phyiidans  and 
dentists,  and  programs  which  sivport 
training  In  public  health,  preventive 
medldne,  and  other  health  disciplines. 
In  additl(m,  there  are  effective  mecha- 
nisms for  attracting  health  profession- 
als to  medically  underaerved  parts  of 
the  country. 

Area  health  educations  centers 
[AHEC8]  are  one  ezaiiv>le.  The  AHEC 
Program  Is  Intmded  to  alleviate  the 
persistent  geognuthlc  maldistribution 
of  health  providers  which  Is  experi- 
enced as  a  manpower  shortage  by 
many  communities.  The  program  has 
succeeded  well  in  bringing  health  pro- 
fessionals Into  medically  underserved 
areas.  Proof  of  this  success  Is  that  the 
22  AHEC8  around  the  country  have 
obtained  State  matching  funds  over 
Federal  outlays  In  a  ratio  of  5  to  1. 

Other  examples  are  the  programs 
which  support  training  in  three  pri- 
mary care  fields  of  medldne— genieral 
internal  medldne,  pedUatrics,  and 
family  practice.  Over  the  past  decade, 
these  programs  have  already  contrib- 
uted to  rebuilding  the  country's 
supply  of  primary  care  physicians. 
This  supply  was  undermined  by  the 
pronounced  trend  toward  specializa- 
tion that  manifested  Itself  In  the  last 
decade. 

Family  practice  programs  In  particu- 
lar have  contributed  to  resolving  the 
geographic  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cians. Fifty  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  family  practice  residencies  settle  in 
communities  of  less  than  25,000 
people. 

Primary  care  training  contributes  to 
the  solution  of  problems  of  geogrm>hlc 
and  specialty  maldistribution  of  physi- 
cian manpower.  While  It  is  true  that 
there  is  an  Impending  surplus  of  phy- 
sicians, the  surplus  is  not  manifested 
In  all  fields  of  medicine.  It  Is  found 
chiefly  In  the  subspecialties  of  inter- 
nal medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  ob- 
stetrics and  gynecology. 

The  fee-for-service  reimbursement 
ssrstem  currently  reinforces  this  tend- 
ency by  rewarding  specialty  proce- 
dures and  in-hospital  care  dispropor- 
tionately. Those  services  stressed  by 
primary  care  physicians— outpatient 
and  preventive  services— are  rewarded 


poorly  by  comparison.  This  weakens 
the  financial  base  for  primary  care 
training  and  provides  Inomtive  for 
graduating  medical  students  to  ae^ 
careers  In  specialty  medldne.  Title  vn 
programs  provide  direct  support  to  pri- 
mary care  programs  to  encourage  the 
training  of  primary  care  physicians. 

Public  health  and  preventive  medl- 
dne are  other  academic  fields  given 
support  funds  In  this  legislation. 
Public  health  Importance  of  all  the 
programs  contained  in  the  health 
function— 550— of  the  budget.  Though 
we  might  have  hoped  to  offer  in- 
creased support  to  some  of  the  pro- 
grams reauthorized  by  this  legislation, 
budgetary  constraints  force  us  to  dis- 
tribute the  available  funds  car^ully. 
Programs  which  support  financially 
disadvantaged  students  have  been 
given  priority  as  have  programs  which 
offer  direct  medical  servloe  to  the 
public  No  prograau  are  supported  at 
levels  below  the  1984  appnqxrlatlonB 
figures.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  KxmiKDT): 

S.  1284.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vm  of 

the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  relating 

to  nurse  educatl(m:  to  the  Qnnmittee 

on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

WUaSB  BBOCATIOH  AMBraSfBnS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Preddoit,  I  am 
today  introdudng  the  Nurse  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1985.  This  legliOa- 
tlon  represents  a  new  focus,  recogniz- 
ing that  technology  and  increasing 
medical  knowledge  has  created  a  vast 
need  for  nurses  with  specialized  train- 
ing in  adminlstraticm.  research,  pri- 
mary care,  geriatrics,  pediatrics,  home 
and  community-based  nursing,  and 
many  other  areas  of  our  health  care 
system. 

This  new  focus  originates  In  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  Amendments  of 
1979's  mandate  for  a  study  on  the 
future  of  ntirslng  and  nurse  education. 
The  Institute  of  medicine  conducted 
the  study  and  ccnopleted  their  work  in 
January  1982.  The  result  was  a  300- 
page  document  listing  s(Hne  21  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  regarding 
nurring  practice  and  nursing  educa- 
tion. 

The  report  recommends  that  Vbtstt 
be  no  Federal  stipport  to  Increase  the 
overall  supply  of  nurses,  but  certain 
Federal.  State,  and  private  actions 
should  be  undertaken  to  alleviate  par- 
ticular shortages  and  needs.  It  Is  this 
philosophy  which  forms  the  general 
focus  on  the  reauthorteatlon. 

To  aooompllah  this  goal.  I  am  recom- 
mending that  several  projects  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  States.  These  Indude: 
Demonstrating  clinical  nurse  educa- 
tion programs  which  combine  educa- 
tional curricula  and  clinical  practice  in 
health  care  delivery  organizations,  In- 
dudlng  long-term  care  facilities;  dem- 
onstrating methods  to  Improve  access 
to  nursing  services  in  ncmlnstitutional 


settings  through  support  of  nursing 
practice  arrangements  in  ccHnmunitles; 
demonstrating  methotb  to  encourage 
nursing  graduates  to  practice  In 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  In 
order  to  Improve  the  specialty  and 
geographical  distribution  of  nurses  in 
the  United  States.  These  demonstra- 
tions are  Am^^n^  to  m\t^^v^  musing 
efficiency  In  a  variety  of  health  care 
settings.  This  Increased  effidency 
would  save  health  dcdlars  and  «ioour- 
age  nurses  to  choose  careers  that 
would  Improve  the  provision  of  care  to 
our  Nation's  elderly  and  needy  pa^ 
tients  In  both  home  and  community- 
based  settings. 

To  help  students  obtain  these  goals, 
changes  in  the  nursing  stiident  loan 
programs  would  be  made.  These 
changes  make  the  loan  program  more 
effident  while  enooiuaging  the 
schools  to  ccmtinue  to  develc«>  proper 
loan  and  collection  procedures.  And  I 
have  darified  In  statute  that  N8L  loan 
fimds  are  to  be  provided  cmly  to  stu- 
dents with  demonstrated  financial 
need. 

I  would  note  that  nursing  schools 
nationwide  have  worked  diligently  to 
reduce  their  high  loan  delinquency 
rates.  Because  of  their  dedication  to 
solving  this  problem.  I  wHl  continue  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Senioes  to  develop  a  defi- 
nition of  due  dlllgenoe  regarding  loan 
recovery  that  is  fair  and  consistent 
with  other  public  and  inrlvate  loan  col- 
lection procedures. 

An  important  aqiect  of  this  legisla- 
tion funds  training  for  nurse-midwife- 
ry. This  category  of  health  profeaslan- 
als  are  the  most  recent  to  feel  the 
crunch  of  the  growing  medical  mal- 
practice problem. 

The  Increasing  number  and  size  of 
settlements  In  medical  malpractice 
suits  has  resulted  in  «Tiwin>mT  compa- 
nies raising  malpraetioe  insurance  pre- 
miums—or pulling  out  of  this  aspect  of 
the  business  altogether. 

It  is  the  outright  termination  of 
polldes  that  Is  threatening  the  entire 
discipline  of  nurse-midwifery.  The 
threat  is  both  real  and  '"""^^'ft* 

For  the  past  year,  about  1.400  of  the 
Nation's  3.000  nmae^nldwlves  have 
been  insured  through  a  master  mal- 
practice Insurance  policy  offered  to 
members  of  the  American  College  of 
Nurse  Midwives  [ACNMl.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  the  Mutual  Marine  Fire  and 
Inland  Insurance  Co. 

Marine  Fire  and  Inland  has  notified 
ACNM  that  the  policy  wHl  be  canceled 
as  of  July  3.  1985.  Without  protection 
of  the  sort  offered  by  this  Insurance, 
many  nurse-midwives— especially 

those  In  private  prartlrr  simply 
cannot  practice.  Their  services  wHl  no 
longer  be  offered. 

These  members  of  the  American 
College  of  Nurse-Mldwives  are  experts 
in  care  of  healthy  women  during  preg- 
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nancy,  labor,  and  delivery,  at  weU  as 
care  for  both  mother  and  child  after 
the  baby  to  bom. 

Saeh  to  educated  at  lehooto  of  mid- 
wifery aaodated  with  28  Inatltutiona 
of  hiflher  Ifiamtng  among  them  Tale. 
Columbia.  Stanford.  Georgetown, 
finory.  and  a  number  of  State  unhrer- 
Bitiea.  Each  hat  been  officially  accred- 
ited by  ACNM. 

The  nune-mldwives  work  in  a  varie- 
ty of  settingB  and  their  services  are  In 
KHne  cases  among  our  poorest  dtiaens. 
The  settingB  ludude  iHlvate  uractlces. 
university  teaching  hovitato.  dty  hos- 
pitals, rural  outreach  centcn.  group 
health  l«*^TltJ»^^^^^yy  organtoations, 
public  health  dmartments.  the  mili- 
tary, family  planning  centers.  Indian 
reservationB.  public  health  sovices 
and  vedal  birth  centers. 

It  to  Important  to  note  that  the 
threat  of  insurance  withdrawal  to  not 
a  reflection  on  the  nurse-midwlves' 
record.  Suits  have  been  filed  affi^faist 
only  «  percent  of  all  mldwives  which  to 
considerably  lower  than  the  percent- 
age of  pfayiidan  obrtetrical  qyedalists 
who  have  felt  the  sUng  of  a  malinac- 
tice  suit  A  suit  to  not  in  Itself  an  indi- 
cation that  any  practltiooer  to  actually 
guilty  of  malpnletioe,  and  many  com- 
plaints are  dismiifd  in  arbitration  or 
denied  by  the  courts.  However,  it  to  im- 
perative, that  thto  situation  be  reme- 
died—nurae-midwifery  must  be  pre- 
served and  continue  to  provide  service. 

In  developtaag  thto  legtolatfam.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Trl-Councfl  of  Nunlng. 
the  American  Nuiaes  Aasodation.  the 
American  Association  of  Colleges  of 
Nursing,  and  the  National  League  of 
Nuraes.  as  well  as  the  Division  of  Nurs- 
ing in  the  Department  of  HH8  and 
other  interested  groups  for  their  com- 
ments. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port thto  biU  and  join  me  In  my  effort 
to  cmtinue  these  Important  programs. 
I  ask-  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Nurse  Education  Amendments 
of  108S.  be  placed  in  the  RaooBO. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

a  1384 
Be  U  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
RepnaentaMoea  of  Me  Unttad  State*  of 
America  in  Oonoreaa  aeeemHed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  aa  the  "Nutm  Kducatkm 
Amendmento  of  19W". 


2.  Kxoept  aa  otherwlae  q)edflcaUy 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expretd  tn  tenna  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  a  repeal  of.  a  aectttm  or 
other  proviaian.  the  reference  Bhall  be  oon- 
■Idered  to  be  made  to  a  aectton  or  otho'  pro- 
vision of  the  PnbUc  Health  Service  Act 
snciAi.  FBOjacis 
sac.  S.  (a)  Section  830<a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlUns  out  "or"  after  the  semi- 
colon in  paiacraph  (4); 

(2)  by  strlklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paiacraph  (5)  and  insertinc  tn  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 


(3)  by  inaertlnc  after  paiasnph  (5)  the 
following 
'(6)  demonstrate  clinical  nurae  education 
which  oomWne  educational 
land  dinleal  practice  in  health  care 
InrliMllns  acute  care 
k>n(-term  care  facllltlea.  and  am- 
fkdUtles: 
(7)  dimonatrate  methods  to  Improve 
te  nursinc  aervloes  in  nonlnstttu- 
tkmal  s>(tliigi  through  support  of  nurstaw 
practice  irrangements  tn  oommnnltlea;  or 

"(8)  d^nonstrate  methods  to  encourate 
nursing  graduates  to  pracOoe  in  health 
shortage  areas  (designated  under 
section  Sl3)  in  order  to  Improve  the  special- 
ty and  gepgraphleal  distribution  of  nuiaes  tn 
the  United  States.", 
(b)  SedHoo  8a0(d)  is  amended- 
(1)  by  atrlking  out  the  first  aentenee  and 
inaertinc^in  lieu  thereof:  "<!)  For  payments 
under  gaants  and  contracts  under  para- 
graphs (i)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (a), 
there  are  autboriaed  to  be  appropriated 
$».800.0M  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember m.  1086.  $9,800,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  ending  September  SO,  1087,  and 
$0.6OO.OOf  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember S4, 1988."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  subeecUon"  in  the 
seomd  s^^tence  and  inaerting  in  lieu  there- 
of "this  p^ragrwh"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "1981."  In  such  sen- 
tence and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "1985,"; 
and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing nar  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  paymmta  under  grants  and  oon- 
tracU  unfler  paragraphs  (6).  (7),  and  (8)  of 
subsectioa  (a),  there  are  authorised  to  be 
appropridted  $2,700,000  for  the  fiseal  year 
ending  S^tember  30.  1980,  $2,700,000  for 
the  flscai  year  ending  September  30,  1987, 
and  $3.7W>,000  tar  the  fiscal  year  endtaig 
Septembv  30,  1988.  In  making  grants  and 
entering  feito  contracts  with  amounts  appro- 
priated uader  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  gtvei  priority  to  aivUcatioas  for  grants 
and  oontneU  under  paragraph  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a).". 

4SVAHCSD  Huaaa  bducatioii 

Sac.  4.  Section  831  to  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'^STAMCSD  tnnmn  bducatioii 

"Sac  8ll.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  td  and  enter  taito  oootracta  with 
public  tbd  private  nonprofit  "ontgiatit 
schools  ^  nursing  to  meet  the  oosts  of 
projects  ti>— 

"(1)  plafa.  develop,  and  operate, 

"(3)  ezdand.  or 

"(3)  migntain, 
programs  which  lead  to  maaters'  and  doctor- 
al degrees  and  which  prepare  nuiaaa  to 
serve  as  i  una  educatoia.  adminlatrators,  or 
rasearelu  rs  or  to  serve  In  eUnleal  nuiae  spe- 
cialties d  itenntaied  by  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire advi  ueed  education. 

"(b)  Fo '  payments  under  grants  and  con- 
tracU  un  ler  thto  section,  there  are  author- 
ised to  b(  appropriated  $16,800,000  for  the 
ftacal  yfltf  ending  September  SO.  1888. 
$17.000,M  0  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember II,  1987,  and  $17,800,000  for  the 
fiseal  yea^  endtaig  September  SO,  1988.". 
taACxmc 

8.1  (aXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
82a(a)  is  Amended  to  read  as  fOUoafs: 

"(1)  Tlte  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
and  entei;  into  contracts  with  miblle  or  non- 
profit pr^ate  sehooto  of  nuiainc  and  public 
health,  p  ibllc  or  nonprofit  private  sehooto 
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of  medldne  w  klch  received  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  tlUs  subeecOoD  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1988.  puoUe  or  nonprofit  private  hoa- 
pitala.  and  oth4r  public  or  nonprofit  private 
entitieB  to  mee ,  the  cost  of  proJecU  to— 

"(A)  pton.  dv  pdop.  and  operate. 

"(B)  expand,  kn- 

"(C)  malnt 

programs  for  the  education  of  nurse  praeti- 
tiooeia  and  ni«ae  mldwivea.  The  Secretary 


ahaO  give 
ttOMfor 
for  the 
ninae 
manpower 
aeetlanSSS) 
praetttlanen 
apeettng  the 
patlanto  and 
\ax  TMeeOa  aS  i 
tientawbo 
(3) 


oonalderatlon  to  appUea- 

or  contraeU  for  programs 

of  nurse  practtttonen  and 

who  will  practice  tai  health 

aieaa  (deatgnated  under 

for  the  edneatian  of  nuiae 

nphaaiae  education  re- 

problema  of  geriatric 

to  meet  the  paitleu- 

bome  patlenta  and  pa- 

to  their  homea.". 

(3)   of   auch    aection    to 


(A)  by  atriklQg  out  aubparagraph  (A)  and 


inaerting  In 

"(A) 
'programa 
tianera  and 


theta  training) 
preaerlbed  by  the 
with  aubparagraph 
theta  otalecttve  the 
(including  pediatric  and 
who  will,  upon  """^'Hl^m 
audi  programa.  be  quail- 
provide  primary  health 
primary   health   care   tai 
ambulatory  care  fadlltlea. 
fadlltlea  (where  approprl- 


have  aa 


tai 


thereof  the  foUowtair 

of  thto  aection.  the  term 

education  of  nurse  piactl- 

mldwlvea'  meana  educa- 

for  regiatered  nuraea  (trre- 
^»ectlve  of  theltype  of  aehod  of  nursing  in 
which  the 
which  meet 
Secretary  tn 
(B)  and  whidil 
education  of  ni 
geriatric  ni 
of  theta 
fled  to  eff< 
care,  tndi 
h<wiM»  and 

long-term  care  _^. 

ate),  and  other  lliealth  care  instttutians. 

(B)  by  striUiig  out  "training"  In  the  flist 
sentence  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inaerting 
tai  lieu  thereof  teducatlon":  and 

(C)  by  inaodng  "and  nurse  mldwives" 
before  the  period  tai  the  ftast  sentoice  of 
subparagraph  ffi). 

(b)  Section  8^b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlkln$  out  "nursing.  w«f^*fi»lnf.  and 
public  health."  tn  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "nursing  and  public 
health,  schools  of  medidne  which  received 
granta  or  coniracta  under  this  aubaection 
ivior  to  Octobe^  1, 1988,"; 

(8)  by  taiaeritaig  "and  nuiae  mldwivea" 
before  the  period  tai  the  ftrat  aentenee  of 
paragraph  (1);  I 

(3)  by  taMertfcig  "or  nurse  midwife"  after 
"practitioner"  gi  paragraph  (SX  and 

(4)  by  inaertt4g  "or  in  a  public  health  care 
facility"  before^  "for  a  period"  tai  paragraph 

(c)  Seetlmi  83S(c)  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  atrlklqg  out  "tratnlng"  and  Inaert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "education":  and 


(3)  by 
after  "nurae 

(d)  Section 
atriUng  out 
natingsul 

(e)  Section 


nurse  mldwives" 

further  amended  by 
(d)  and  by  redesto- 
(e)  as  subsection  (d). 
d)  (as  redesignated  by  sub- 
amended  to 


aactUm  (d)  of  {thto  section)  to 
read  as  follows:! 

"(d)  For  payi^ienU  under  grants  and  con- 
traeto  under  tnto  secUon.  there  are  author- 
toed  to  be  appropriated  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  eddng  September  30,  1986. 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig  Sep- 
tember SO.  1947.  and  $12,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  endlhg  September  30, 1988.". 

(f )  The  headtpg  for  section  822  to  mnum^ffi 
to  read  as  follows: 
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TaAiMBssHm  roa  AsvAacaD  iDncATiow  or 
raopaasiOMAL  anasss 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  830(a) 
ia  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(IKA)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  or  nonprofit  private  schools  of  nura- 
Ing  and  public  health,  public  or  nonprofit 
private  hoepltala,  and  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  entitiea  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tralneeahlps  for  nurses  tai  masters'  degree 
and  doctoral  degree  programs  in  order  to 
educate  such  nurses  to— 

"(i)  serve  In  and  prepare  for  practice  as 
nurse  practitioners. 

"(11)  serve  In  and  prepare  for  practice  as 
nurse  administrators,  nurse  educators,  and 
nurse  researchers,  or 

"(111)  serve  In  and  prepare  for  practice  tn 
other  professional  nursing  specialties  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  require  advanced 
education. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  schools  of  nurs- 
ing and  appropriate  public  and  private  non- 
profit entities  to  cover  the  cost  of  trainee- 
ships  to  educate  nurses  to  serve  in  and  pre- 
pare for  practice  as  nurae  mldwives.". 

(b)  Section  830  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subaection  (b)  aa  sub- 
section (c); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a) 
$11,500,000  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  $12,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1987,  and 
$13,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "subsecUon  (aXlXC)" 
in  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subaecUon  (aXlKAXi)"; 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  amiropri- 
ated  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
$1,100,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  $1,100,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Septemlier  30,  1987,  and 
$1,100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1988.": 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  sehooto  of  nurs- 
ing to  cover  the  oosts  of  post-baccalaureate 
fellowsbipe  for  faculty  in  such  sehooto  to 
enable  such  faculty  to— 

"(1)  Investigate  cost-effective  alternatives 
to  traditional  health  care  modalities,  with 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  at-risk  pop- 
ulations, such  as  the  elderly,  premature  in- 
fants, physically  and  mentally  disabled  indl- 
vidusJs.  and  ethnic  and  minority  groups; 

"(3)  examine  nursing  interventions  that 
result  in  positive  outcomes  in  health  status, 
with  attention  to  interventions  wiilch  ad- 
dress family  violence,  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  the  health  of  women,  adolescent 
care,  and  disease  prevention;  and 

"(3)  address  other  areas  of  nursing  prac- 
tice considered  by  the  Secretary  to  require 
additional  study.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "TRAiHntc"  in  the  sec- 
tion heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"XDUCAHOH". 


VTTBaS  AJnaiHRISTS 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  831(aXl)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commissioner"  and  inserting 
tai  lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(b)  Section  831  to  further  Mw*tMi«rf  by  re- 
designating subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (c> 
and  by  taiserttng  after  subsecti(m  (a)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  granU  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  to 
cover  the  coat  of  projects  to  Improve  exist- 
taig  iffograma  for  the  education  of  nurae  an- 
eathetiata  which  are  accredited  by  an  entity 
or  entities  rtfsignated  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
Education.  Such  gianU  ahall  include  gianU 
to  such  institutions  for  the  puipoae  of  pto- 
vidlng  financial  aasistanre  and  aupport  to 
certified  regiatered  nuiae  aneatbetiata  who 
are  faculty  mantiera  of  accredited  programa 
to  enabto  audi  nurae  anesthetisU  to  obtain 
advanced  education  relevant  to  theta  teach- 
ing functiona.". 

(c)  Section  831(c)  (aa  redesignated  by  aub- 
aection (b)  of  thto  section)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  ""^'rg  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  $800,000  for  the  ftocal  year 
endtaig  September  30.  1986,  $800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1987.  and 
$800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1988.  Not  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  amount  appromtoted  under  thto  section 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  obligated  for 
grants  under  the  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

(d)  The  section  heading  for  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "TRAursxaHirs  fob 
TXAnmiG  or". 

STOSBHT  LOAm 

Sac.  8.  (a)  SecUon  836(bXl)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  liefore  "(B)";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a  comma 
and  "and  (C)  if  a  student  who  wiU  enroll  in 
the  school  after  June  30,  1986,  is  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  (as  defined  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary)". 

(b)  SecUon  836(f)  to  amended— 

(1)  by  tnserUng  "and  in  accordance  with 
this  secUon"  after  "Secretary"  in  the  fint 
sentence; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  such  aentenee 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"No  such  charge  may  be  made  if  the  pay- 
ment of  such  installment  or  the  flUng  of 
such  evidence  to  made  within  60  days  aftw 
the  date  on  irtilch  such  installment  or  filing 
is  due.  The  amount  of  any  such  charge  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  8  iieroent  of 
the  amount  of  such  installment.". 

(c)  SecUon  836  Is  mnsmtiAmA  by  addtaig  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"(k)  The  Secretary  to  authorised  to  at- 
tempt to  colled  any  loan  which  was  made 
under  thto  subpart,  which  Is  In  ddfeult,  and 
which  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
achool  of  nurataig  with  which  the  Secretary 
has  an  agreement  under  thto  subpart,  on 
behalf  of  that  school  under  such  terms  and 
condlUons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
(indudlng  reimbursement  from  Uie  school's 
student  loan  fund  for  expenses  the  Secre- 
tary may  reaaonably  incur  in  attempting 
coUecUtm).  but  only  If  the  achool  has  oom- 
plied  with  auch  requlremenU  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  apedfy  by  regulation  with  reaped 
to  the  coUecUon  of  loans  under  thto  subpart. 
A  loan  so  referred  shall  be  treated  as  a  debt 
subject  to  secUon  5514  of  Utto  5.  United 
States  Code.  Amounts  colleded  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  school's  student  loan  fund. 


Whenever  the  Secretary  deeires  the  taisUtu- 
Uon  of  a  civil  action  regarding  any  such 
loan,  the  Secretary  dull  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  for  appn^riate 
action.". 

(d)  Section  838  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  taiaerttaig  tai  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  wliich  achools  of  nursing 
must  file  applications  for  Federal  capital 
oontribuUons. 

"(3XA)  If  the  total  of  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  any  fiscal  year  in  such  applica- 
tions exceeds  the  total  amount  appropriated 
under  section  837  for  that  fiscal  year,  the  al- 
lotment from  such  total  amount  to  the  loan 
fund  of  each  school  of  nuning  shaU  be  re- 
duced to  whichever  of  the  following  is  the 
smaller 

"(i)  The  amount  requested  in  its  applica- 
tion. 

"(U)  An  amount  which  bean  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as 
the  number  of  studenu  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  enroUed  on  a  f  uU-tlme  basis 
in  such  school  during  such  fiscal  year  bean 
to  the  estimated  total  numlier  of  students 
enrolled  in  an  such  schools  on  a  full-time 
basis  during  such  year. 

"(B)  Amounts  remaining  after  aUotment 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  reaUotted 
in  accordance  with  clause  (U)  of  such  sub- 
paragraph among  schools  whose  appUca- 
Uons  requested  more  Uian  the  amounts  so 
aDotted  to  theta  loan  funds,  but  with  such 
adjustments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  total  allotted  to  any  sudi  school's  loan 
fund  under  this  paragrafdi  and  paragraph 
(3)  from  exceeding  the  total  so  requested  by 
it. 

"(3)  Funds  which,  pursuant  to  section  839 
(c)  or  iHirsuant  to  a  loan  agreement  under 
section  835.  are  returned  to  the  Secretary  in 
any  fiacal  year,  shall  be  available  for  aUot- 
ment in  such  fiacal  year  and  In  the  fiacal 
year  aucceeding  the  fiacal  year.  Funda  de- 
acribed  in  the  preceding  aentenee  ahaU  be 
allotted  among  achoola  of  nuning  in  auch 
manner  aa  the  Secretary  determinea  win 
lied  carry  out  thto  subpart,  except  that  tn 
making  such  allotments,  the  Secretary  sliaU 
give  priority  to  sehooto  of  nursing  which  es- 
tablished student  loan  funds  under  this  sub- 
part after  September  30, 1975. 

"(b)  Allotments  to  a  loan  fund  of  a  schod 
shaU  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to  time  in  such 
inatallmente  as  the  Secretary  determines 
wm  not  result  in  unnecessary  amminlatlnne 
in  the  loan  fund  at  such  school.". 

(e)  SecUon  839  is  ammded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1987,"  each  place  it 
appean  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "1991,":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fd- 
lowtng  new  subsection: 

"(cXl)  Wlthtai  90  days  after  the  teniUna- 
Uon  of  any  agreement  with  a  school  under 
secUon  835  or  the  termlnaUon  In  any  other 
manner  of  a  school's  partldpaUon  in  the 
loan  program  under  thto  subpart,  such 
school  ShaU  pay  to  the  Secretary  from  the 
balance  of  the  loan  fund  of  such  schod  es- 
tabltohed  under  secUon  835,  an  amount 
which  bean  the  same  raUo  to  the  '^'■"'•*  in 
sudi  fund  on  the  date  of  such  teiminaUon 
as  the  totd  amount  of  the  Federal  capitd 
contributions  to  such  fund  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  section  835(bX3XA)  bean  to 
the  total  amount  tn  such  fund  on  such  date 
derived  from  such  Federal  capital  contribu- 
Uons  and  from  funds  depodted  in  the  fund 
pursuant  to  secUon  835(bX3XB).  The  re- 
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maJnder  of  raeh  balauM  dull  be  paid  to  the 
KhooL 

"(2)  A  ■chiool  to  which  pancnph  (1)  ap- 
plies dull  pay  to  the  Seoctuy  after  the 
date  on  whldi  payment  li  nude  under  such 
paracraph  and  not  leei  than  quarterly,  the 
Mune  proportioaate  abare  of  »»iio<inte  re- 
ceived by  the  aehoOl  after  the  date  of  teiml- 
nation  referred  to  In  paracraph  (1)  in  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  intereat  on  Icana  nude 
from  the  loan  fund  as  was  determined  for 
the  Secretary  under  audi  paragraph.". 

(f)  Subiurt  n  of  part  B  of  tiUe  vm  is 
Mnended  by  addtnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foOowinc  new  section: 

"paocBiinus  worn  amu.  or  numiAnoas 

"Sac.  84X  In  any  ease  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary Intends  to  terminate  an  agreement 
with  a  school  of  nursing  under  this  subpart, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  school  with 
a  written  notice  specifying  such  intenti<m 
and  stating  that  the  school  may  request  a 
formal  hearing  with  respect  to  such  termi- 
nation. If  the  school  requests  such  a  hear- 
ing within  M  daya  after  the  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  such 
school  with  a  bearing  conducted  by  an  ad- 
mtnlstrathre  law  judge.". 

(g>  Section  610S(m)  <tf  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "ADHIMISTERED  BT 
THK  DKPARTICKNT  OF  KDUCATION" 
before  the  period  in  the  paragraph  ti»»Mng 
of  paragraph  (4):  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"<5)  Imnvxncsiia  who  bavx  dvauuv)  on 
siuuan  Loum  UMonnBUD  bt  zbb  oipast- 


"(A)  In  oaRKAL.— Upon  written  request  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
Icea.  the  Secretary  may  diadose  the  mailing 
address  of  any  taxpayer  who  has  defaulted 
on  a  loan  made  under  part  C  of  title  vn  of 
the  Publie  Health  Service  Act  or  under  sub- 
part n  of  part  B  of  title  Vm  of  such  Act. 
for  use  only  by  officers,  employees,  or 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  for  pniposes  of  locating 
such  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  collecting 
sudiloan. 

"(B)  DiscLoanax  to  scbooils  urn  XLmaLx 
UMBBU.— Any  mailhig  address  dlsdoeed 
under  subparagraph  (A)  may  be  disclosed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
loesto— 

"(i)  any  school  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Servloes  has  an  agree- 
ment under  subpart  H  of  part  C  of  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  or  subpart 
n  of  part  B  of  title  vm  of  such  Act.  or 

"(11)  any  eligible  lender  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  737(4)  of  such  Act)  partidpat- 
tng  under  subpart  I  of  part  C  of  title  VII  of 
such  Act. 

for  use  only  by  officers,  employees,  or 
agenta  of  such  school  or  eligible  lender 
whose  duties  relate  to  the  collection  of  stu- 
dent loans  for  purposes  of  locating  individ- 
uals who  have  defaulted  on  student  loans 
made  under  such  subparts  for  the  purposes 
of  collecting  such  loans.". 


8k.  9.  (axi)  SecUons  801,  802.  803,  805, 
810, 811. 816.  and  841  are  repealed. 

(3)  Subpart  m  of  part  B  of  tiUe  vm  is  re- 
pealed. 

(bxi)  Part  A  of  title  vm  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  headings  for  subparts  I,  n, 
m.  and  IV. 

(3)  The  beading  for  part  A  of  the  title 
vm  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"PaXT  a— SraCIAL  PaOJBCTS". 

(3)  "Am  hearting  tm  title  vm  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TT  liE  vm— NURSE  EDUCATION". 
(cXi:  Section  804  is  redesignated  ss  seo- 
tkm  81 1  and  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"maa  >vbit  roa  coasiauuriox  assuzmkb 
"Sic.  858.  (a)  If  at  any  time  within  twenty 
years  ( tr  within  such  shorter  period  as  the 
Secreti  ry  may  preserfbe  by  regulation  for 
an  into  rim  facUtty)  after  the  completion  of 
cmwthi  Etion  of  a  fadUty  with  respect  to 
which  1  unds  have  beoi  paid  under  subpart  I 
of  part[A  (as  such  subpart  was  in  effect  on 
Septomier  30, 1085)— 

"(1)  ^e  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  publls  or  nonprofit  school. 

"(3)  Hm  fadUty  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  Con- 
or 

"(3)  Hhe  facility  is  used  for  sectarian  in- 
struction or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship, 
the  United  States  sbaU  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er froB^  the  owner  of  the  facility  the  base 
amount  prescribed  by  subsection  <cKl)  plus 
the  interest  (if  any)  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(3). 

"(b)  "the  owner  of  a  facility  which  rcsscn 
to  be  i  public  or  nonprofit  school  as  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  or 
the  owner  of  a  fadllty  the  use  of  which 
change^  as  described  in  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
of  such|  subsection  shall  provide  the  Secre- 
tary wtitten  notice  of  such  mmatlon  or 
change  jof  use  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  dat^  on  which  such  cessation  or  change 
of  use  occurs. 

"(cKl)  The  base  amount  that  the  United 
States  fc  entitled  to  recover  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Is  the  amount  bearing  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  (as  determined  by 
the  agraement  of  the  {Mtrties  or  in  an  action 
broughi  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  district  in  which  the  facility 
is  situated)  of  the  facility  as  the  amount  of 
the  Federal  partidpation  bore  to  the  cost  of 
the  construction. 

"(3X^  The  interest  that  the  United 
States  9  entitled  to  recover  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  Im  the  interest  for  the  period  (if  any) 
descrlbdd  in  subparagraph  (B)  at  a  rate  (de- 
termined by  the  Secretary)  based  on  the  av- 
erage olthe  bond  equivalent  rates  of  ninety- 
one-dayl  Tressury  MUs  auctioned  during 
suchpcMod. 

"(B)  the  period  referred  to  in  sulHura- 
graph  (A)  is  the  period  beginning— 

"(1)  if  notice  is  provided  as  prescribed  by 
subsectim  (b),  181  days  after  the  date  on 
which  t|ie  owner  of  the  fadllty  ceases  to  be 
a  publld  or  nonprofit  school  as  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subseetton  (a),  or  191  days 
after  ttu  date  on  whidi  the  use  of  the  fadll- 
ty changes  ss  described  in  paragraph  (3)  or 
(3)  of  suBh  subsection,  or 

"(11)  H  notice  is  not  provided  as  prescribed 
by  subsaction  (b),  11  days  after  the  date  on 
which  such  cessation  or  change  of  use 
occurs, 

and  en^ng  on  the  date  the  amount  the 
United  putes  is  enUtled  to  recover  Is  col- 
lected. 

"(d)  1  he  Secretary  may  waive  the  recov- 
ery rlgt  U  of  the  United  States  under  sub- 
section a)  with  reveet  to  a  fadllty  (under 
such  001  MUtlons  as  the  Secretary  may  estab- 
lish by  regulation)  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines tl  ut  Uiere  Is  good  cause  for  waiving 
such  rig  Its. 

"(e)  1  lie  right  of  recovery  of  the  United 
States  iMer  subsection  (a)  shall  not,  prior 
to  Judgment,  constitute  a  lien  on  any  f  adll- 
ty.""     ' 


(2)  In  the 
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case  of  any  facility  that  was  or 
is  coostruetad  on  or  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  t  lis  Act  or  within  180  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
period  desumed  in  subsection  (cXSXBXl)  of 
section  858  (f  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) shal)  begin  no  eartler  than  181  days 
after  the  datk  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  tubsectlon  shall  not  adversely 
affect  other  legal  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Section  851(b)  is  smended  by  striking 
out  ".  and  iq  the  review  of  appUeations  for 
omstruetlon  projecta  under  subpart  I  of 
part  A,  of  TOlicaUons  under  sectiao  806, 
and  of  appUcaUons  under  subpart  m  of 
part  A". 

(e)  Section,  863(1)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Caial  Zone."  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "tiie  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,". 

(f )  8ection]853(8)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  The  te  m  'accredited'  when  applied  to 
any  program  of  nurae  education  means  a 
program  aca  edited  by  a  recognised  body  or 
bodiea.  or  bst  a  State  agency,  approved  for 
such  purposa  by  the  Secretary  of  Educatira 
and  when  apbUed  to  a  ho^ital,  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof)  means 
a  hospital.  s«iool.  coUege.  or  university  (or 
a  unit  thereof)  which  Is  socredited  by  a  rec- 
ognised bod^  or  bodiea,  or  by  a  State 
agency,  appitnred  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  except  that  a  school 
of  nursing  serklng  an  agreement  under  sul>- 
part  n  of  pak  B  for  the  establishment  of  a 
student  loan  fund,  which  is  not.  at  the  time 
of  the  atvllcgtion  under  such  subpart,  eligi- 
ble for  scandUtatlon  by  such  a  recognised 
body  or  bodies  or  State  agency,  shall  be 
deemed  socrenlted  for  purposes  of  such  sub- 
part if  the  Secretary  of  Education  finds, 
n  with  the  appropriate  ac- 
or  bodiea,  that  there  is  rea- 
that  the  school  will  meet 
standards  of  such  body  or 
the  haglnntng  pf  the  fUtdwn- 

Ic  year  folldwlng  the  nonnal  graduation 
date  of  students  who  are  in  their  first  year 
of  instruction  at  such  school  during  the 
fiscal  year  li  which  the  agreement  with 
such  school  Is  made  under  such  subpart; 
except  that  the  provisions  of  this  clause 
shall  not  api4y  for  purposes  of  section  838. 
For  the  purpdae  of  this  paragraph,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Edteatlon  shall  publish  a  list  of 
recognised  adcrediting  bodies,  and  of  State 
agendes,  whi^  the  Secretary  of  Education 
determines  td  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quaUty  of  edi^catlon  offered.". 
I  avncnvsoATx 
Except  as  provided  in  subaec- 
Act  and  the  amendments  and 
t>y  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on 
October  1, 1985. 

(b)  The  pr^vldons  of  section  9(c)  of  this 
Act  and  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enact^ient  of  thla  Act. 
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ISx.  President.  I 

Buptoort  of  title  VIII  of  the 

Heal  :h  Services  Act,  the  Nurse 

Amendments    of    1985.    I 

a  supporter  of  Federal 

of  educational  actlvi- 

to  meet  our  most  critical 

_  needs.  The  admlnls- 

proposed  eliminating  this 

the  fact  that  Senator 


nursing 


bit 


Hatch  and  I  are  coq^onsoring  this  bill 
shows  there  is  blpartJsan  recognition 
of  the  continued  importance  of  these 
programs. 

Every  study  of  nurse  manpower 
needs  has  identified  critical  deficits  in 
nursing  resources.  Key  areas  of  need 
include  nurse  specialists  trained  in 
care  of  the  elderly,  nurses  educated  at 
the  master's  level  for  other  areas  of 
specialty  practice,  and  nurses  with 
doctoral  level  training  for  vital  patient 
care  research. 

This  legislation  provides  funds  only 
for  advanced  nurting  practice,  the 
area  of  greatest  unmet  need.  Funds 
wlU  be  used  for  development  and  im- 
provements in  currlculums.  for  re- 
search fellowships,  and  for  trainee- 
ships  for  geriatric  nurse  practitioners 
and  nurse  mldwlves. 

Rv}id  developments  in  medical 
knowledge  and  advanced  technology 
have  generated  a  growing  need  for 
more  sophisticated  and  spedaUsed 
nursing  care.  The  aging  of  our  popula- 
tion and  the  resulting  chronic  care 
needs  have  also  placed  new  demands 
on  the  nursing  prof  esslon— and  the  na- 
tional health  delivery  system  of  which 
they  are  an  important  part  The  pro- 
grams supported  by  this  legislation 
prepare  nurses  for  advanced  practice 
in  the  areas  of  highest  need. 

Unlike  many  other  health  profes- 
sions, nurses  cannot  look  forward  to 
future  eamlngB  which  wotQd  make  ex- 
pensive graduate  education  practical 
for  most  practitioners.  Without  fund- 
ing assistance,  many  nurses  will  be  fi- 
nancially unable  to  commit  themselves 
to  training  for  practice  that  our  citi- 
zens deq>erately  need. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  important  Investment 
in  our  Nation's  health.* 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KnnnDT): 
S.  1285.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relating 
to  the  National  Health  Service  Corps; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

MATIOIIAL  RBALTH  SKKVICS  OOBTS  AXXmilXaTS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing,  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Amendments  of 
1985.  This  legislation,  which  reauthor- 
izes the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
[NHSC]  Program,  is  an  essential  step 
to  assuring  that  health  manpower  is 
ready  and  able  to  serve  those  Ameri- 
cans most  in  need. 

The  NHSC  is  a  Federal  program  de- 
signed to  place  physicians,  and  other 
health  professionals,  in  designated 
health  manpower  shortage  areas.  Al- 
though recent  studies  show  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  physicians  and 
other  health  professionals  has  reduced 
the  number  of  areas  of  health  man- 
power shortage.  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  need  for  an 
NHSC  Program  to  assist  areas  that 


have  not  been  able  to  attract  the 
needed  health  care  providers.  The  goal 
and  commitment  of  the  NHSC  remain 
the  same,  "To  improve  the  delivery  of 
health  services  in  health  manpower 
shortage  areas."  Meanwhile,  the 
growth  of  the  corps  has  Justifiably  lev- 
eled off.  With  this  legislation,  the 
number  of  corps  members  reflects  the 
evidence  that  a  surplus  of  phylsdans 
and  other  health  care  providers  is 
having  a  significant  effect  on  tbe  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  health  profes- 
sionals. Shortage  areas  in  need  of 
health  manpower  continue  to  Himini^h 
as  the  NHSC  Program  succeeds  in 
meeting  its  goal-^naklng  quality 
health  care  available  where  it  Is  so 
desperately  needed. 

Yet,  this  legislation  is  neccMary  be- 
cause the  important  Job  to  be  done  Is 
as  yet  unfinished.  In  particular,  I  be- 
lieve there  will  continue  to  be  an 
imeven  distribution  of  health  care  pro- 
viders in  small  isolated  rural  communi- 
ties and  some  urban  settinos.  Most  of 
these  areas  will  not  be  able  to  attract 
sufficient  health  care  practitioners 
without  the  NHSC,  even  in  the  face  of 
the  doctor  glut. 

Over  the  years,  the  corps  has 
evolved  into  a  program  «<»««g"*H  to 
complemoit  private  sector  recruit- 
ment activities  in  providing  primary 
care  health  services  to  the  Natloo.  As 
chairman  of  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  I  have  seen  the 
NHSC  evolve  from  a  program  of 
mainly  federally  supported  providers 
to  one  with  an  increasing  number  of 
providers  supported  by  local  resources. 
The  corps  has  moved  f nnn  a  program 
driven  solely  by  national  perceptions 
of  need  to  one  which  considers  State 
and  local  priorities  to  a  much  greater 
degree.  I  am  very  much  aware  that 
throughout  these  transitions  the 
NHSC  has  continued  to  have  an 
impact  on  placing  health  profeMdooaJs 
in  underserved  areas  and  aararlng  that 
areas  with  a  need  and  demand  for 
health  care  services  receive  them.  As  a 
result  of  those  transitions,  the  NHSC 
is  stronger  and  more  effective  than 
ever  before.  This  Is  why  It  la  timely 
and  essential  to  reauthorlie  the  NHSC 
Program  and  to  make  several  changes 
that  will  continue  to  strengthen  the 
corps. 

Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  the 
liey  provisions  of  this  legislation, 

First,  the  bill  reauthorlaes  the 
NHSC  Seholarahlp  Program,  at  such 
sums  as  neoeMary  to  make  160  new 
scholarship  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1988  and  continued 
awards  to  students  who  entered  the 
Scholarship  Program  before  October 
1,  1988.  In  the  future,  most  coiim 
members  will  be  recruited  from  resi- 
dency programs.  However,  a  modest 
number  of  scholarships  will  aasure  a 
supply  of  individuals  to  be  available 
for  the  most  hard  to  place  locations. 


Second,  this  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
[HHS]  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congress  by  October  1,  1988.  a  long- 
term  staffing  plan  for  the  NHSC  Pro- 
gram. As  the  number  of  health  man- 
power shortage  areas  shrink  In  re- 
sponse to  corps  plaoemmts  and 
market  forces,  the  corps  needs  such  a 
versatile  l<mg-range  plan  to  ocmtinue 
its  mission  of  providing  health  person- 
nel to  communities  with  the  greatest 
need  and  demand  for  health  care  and 
which  have  been  unable  to  attract  pro- 
viders of  primary  care  services.  This 
plan  is  critical  to  the  future  success  of 
tbe  NHSC.  The  plan  in  to  be  funded 
from  the  Oeneral  Research  and  Inves- 
tigation Authority  under  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  and  requires  and 
authorises  no  new  i4»propriations. 

Third,  in  order  to  assist  States  in 
carrying  our  data  collection  and  public 
Infonnation  activities  for  maldng  rec- 
ommmdations  regarding  the  designa- 
tion of  health  manpower  shortage 
areas  in  the  State,  this  legislation  au- 
thorises the  Secretary  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  State  or.  at  the 
request  of  the  State,  to  entities  within 
the  State. 

Fourth,  changes  in  statute  are  in- 
cluded: one  capping  total  ■«^hrti«r«htp 
awards,  and  two  technical  amend- 
ments. At  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  have  included  In  statute  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
negotiate  a  »"*^""""  total  amount  of 
a  corp  scholarship  with  each  educa- 
tional institution.  This  is  to  make  cer- 
tain our  most  costly  medical  schools 
do  not  drain  scholarship  funds  from 
those  with  less  expensive  educaticmal 
programs.  In  short,  we  will  get  more 
equitable  distribution  of  scholarship 
redpiaits  across  the  country.  Another 
amendment  gives  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  the  flexibility  to  select,  for 
NHSC  scholarship  obligors  who  sign 
their  first  contract  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
which  residency  or  advanced  clinical 
training  programs  they  itartidpate  in; 
whfle  deferring  their  scholarship  obli- 
gation. And  finally  an  amendment 
combines  two  existing  loan  authorities 
for  corps  members  who  enter  private 
practice  into  one  loan  program  avaO- 
able  to  all  corps  members— scholarship 
obligated  and  volunteers— who  will 
enter  into,  or  are  currently  in  private 
practice  in  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  These  loans  will  assist  eligible 
individuals  in  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  the  renovation  of  f acflltieB 
used  in  providing  health  services  and 
will  help  to  promote  the  NHSC  Pri- 
vate Practice  Option  Program. 

Altogether,  this  bill  gives  the  NHSC 
Program  the  flexibility  required  to  op- 
erate at  a  level  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues support  for  this  necessary  and 
timely  legislation. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Raooas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

aiass 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
RepreeentaHvee  ctf  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congrtn  attemtled.  That  this 
Act  majr  be  dted  sa  the  "National  Health 
Sovloe  Corps  Amendmenta  of  1986". 

Sac.  X  Except  as  otherwise  «p««>ifti^iiy 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
smendment  to,  or  a  tepeal  of,  a  section  or 
otlier  provisian.  the  ref oenee  shaD  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  w  other  pro- 
virion  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
AinBOBiunoas  or  APnoPBiATxom 

Saa  3.  (a)  Section  UMa)  is  smended  by 
stilldns  out  "and"  after  "1963:"  and  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  a  semicolon  and 
"$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endinc  Sep- 
tember 30.  19M:  165.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endinc  September  30,  1987;  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1988" 

(b)  SectloD  3S8F  is  amended- 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Insertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowinc  "For  the  fiscal  year  endinc 
September  30.  1986.  and  each  of  the  two 
suooeedinc  fiscal  years,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  150  new  sBhwlaisbip  awards 
In  aeootdance  with  section  338A(d}  In  each 
such  fiscal  year  and  to  continue  to  make 
scholaibsip  awards  to  students  who  have 
entered  Into  written  contracts  under  the 
Hchwlarshlp  Procram  before  October  1, 
1968.": 

(2)  b^  strikinc  out  subsection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "<ar  before  "There". 
nasTowsTioii  or  bxsub  marowo  shobtagx 


Sac.  4.  SecUon  333(aXl)  is  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 
"The  Secretary  shaU  not  remove  an  area 
from  the  areas  determined  to  be  health 
manpower  shortace  areas  under  clause  (A) 
of  the  preeedinc  sentence  until  the  Secre- 
tary has  afforded  Interested  persons  and 
groups  in  such  area  an  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide data  and  infotmaUon  in  support  of  the 
designatian  as  a  health  msnpower  shortage 
area  of  a  population  group  described  in 
clause  (B>  of  such  sentence  or  a  facility  de- 
scribed in  clause  (C)  of  such  sentence,  and 
has  myde  a  determination  on  the  basis  of 
the  data  and  information  submitted  by  such 
persons  and  groups  and  other  dau  and  In- 
formation available  to  the  Secretary.". 

BCHOUUUHir  PHOGBAM 

Sac.  5.  Section  338A(g)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  scholarship"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  mwlded  In  paragn^h  (4).  a 
scholarship";  snd 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  paracraph: 

"<4XA)  Notwithstsnding  sny  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subsection,  the  iM»<»niii«  total 
amount  of  a  scholarship  provided  to  a  stu- 
dent in  a  course  of  study  or  program  under 
a  written  contract  under  the  Scholarship 
Program  may  not  exceed  $15,000  for  the 
school  year  ending  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1966. 

"(B)  The  m«T<mnm  smount  of  a  scholar- 
ship which  may  be  provided  to  a  student  in 


a  comae  of  study  or  program,  as  specified 
under  subparagraph  (A)  and  as  previously 
adjusted  (if  at  aU)  in  accordance  with  this 
subparagraph.  shaU  be  increased  by  the  Sec- 
retary jfor  each  school  year  endinc  in  a 
fiscal  jiear  beginning  after  September  SO, 
1986.  taf  an  amount  (rounded  to  the  next 
hi^est,  multiple  of  $1)  equal  to  such  maxi- 
mum t<*al  amount  mult^lied  by  the  tuitkm 

Index  for  such  course  of  study  or 
-  .  for  such  school  year.  For  purposes 
of  the  breeedlng  sentence,  the  tuition  In- 

-jx  for  a  course  of  study  or  pro- 
gram f <^  a  siduMd  year  is  the  estimated  per- 
centage! (determined  by  the  Seoetary)  by 
which  tae  average  tuition  for  such  course  of 
study  at-  program  at  aU  tautttutlons  in  the 
United  iHates  for  such  school  year  wlU  in- 
crease pnt  the  average  tuition  for  such 
course  of  study  or  program  at  all  such  Insti- 
tutions for  the  immediately  preceding 
school  near.". 

OBUOATBD  SBBVia 

Section  33<B(bX5)  is  smended  to 
followK 
With  respect  to  an  Individual  re- 
degree  from  a  school  of  medldne. 
y.  dentistry,  veterinary  medicine. 
'.  podiatry,  or  pharmacy,  the  date 

,  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4) 

shall  beithe  date  upon  which  the  individual 
completes  the  traiiUng  required  for  such 
degrae.  except  that— 

"(1)  at  the  request  of  such  an  individual 
with  wUnn  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a 
contract  under  section  336A  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  IMS.  the  Secretary  shall  defer  such 
date  unfl  the  end  of  the  period  of  time  (not 
to  excead  the  number  of  years  vedfied  In 
subparagraph  (B)  or  such  greater  period  as 
the  Secgetary,  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
the  C^orta,  may  authorize)  required  for  the 
Individual  to  complete  an  internship,  resi- 
dency, o*  other  advanced  clinical  training; 
and 

"(11)  at  the  request  of  such  an  Individual 
with  whpm  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  a 
contract!  imder  section  338A  on  or  after  Oc- 
tober 1, 11985,  the  Secretary  may  defer  such 


date  in 
claused 
"(BXl 
celvlng 


with  the  provisions  of 


With  respect  to  an  Individual  re- 
degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
ly,  or  dentistry,  the  number  of 
years  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (AXl) 
years. 
.  tth  respect  to  an  individual  receiv- 
ing a  d«gree  from  a  school  of  veterinary 
medidnS,  optometry,  podiatry,  or  pharma- 
cy, the  Bumber  of  years  referred  to  In  sub- 
parsgr^  (AXi)  shall  be  one  year. 

"(C)  M>  period  of  internship,  residency,  or 
other  advanced  clinical  trataing  shall  be 
counted  itoward  satisfying  a  period  of  obli- 
gated s^i^loe  under  this  subpart. 

"(D)  With  respect  to  an  individual  receiv- 
ing a  degree  from  an  Institution  other  than 
a  school  referred  to  in  subparagnu>h  (A), 
the  date  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (1) 
ttirough  (4)  stiall  be  the  date  upon  which 
the  Indlsidual  completes  the  scademic  train- 
ing leadihg  to  such  dewe.". 
I        raivATi  PBAcnci 

Sac.  7J  (a)  Section  338C(aX2)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
"for  whi^  the  Secretary  has  made  the  eval- 
uaUon  ttid  determination  described  In  sec- 
tion 333(kXlXD)". 

(b)  Section  338C(b)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may  Iw 
approprmte  to  assure  that  the  conditions  of 
the  written  sgreement  prescribed  by  this 
subsectiqn  are  adhered  to.". 
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PBivATB  nucncB 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 338E  arc  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'(a)  The  8(  eretary  may,  out  of  appropria- 
os  authorfaed  under  section  338,  make 
one  loan  to  a  Corps  member  who  has  agreed 
in  writing— 

"(1)  to  engage  In  the  private  full-time  clin- 
ical practice  af  the  profession  of  such  C^orps 
member  in  a  health  manpower  shortage 
area  (deslcntted  under  section  332)  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years  which— 

"(A)  in  the  base  of  a  Corps  member  who  is 
required  to  domplete  a  period  of  obllcated 
servioe  undeij  this  sulvart,  becins  not  later 
than  one  yea^  after  the  date  on  which  such 
individual  oo«ipletes  such  period  of  obllcat- 
ed service;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  iztdivldual  who  is 
not  required  to  complete  a  period  of  obllcat- 
ed servioe  un<er  this  subpart,  becins  at  such 
time  ss  the  Secretsry  considers  appnvriate: 

"(3)  to  conduct  such  practice  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section 
3380(bXl):  s^ 

"(3)  to  suui  additicmal  conditions  ss  the 
Secretary  mar  require  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Section. 

Such  a  loan  shall  be  used  to  assist  such  indi- 
vidual in  meetinc  the  costs  of  begimiing  the 
practkx  of  siwh  individual's  profession  in 
socordance  with  such  sgreement.  itioin/tiwy 
the  costs  of  acquiring  equipment  and  ren- 
ovating fadlifies  for  use  in  providing  health 
services,  and  af  hiring  nurses  snd  other  per- 
sonnel to  ssslat  In  providing  health  servicea. 
Such  loan  taaa  not  be  used  for  the  purchsse 
or  ctmstrucUcpi  of  sny  building. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  loan  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  an  Individual  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.". 

(b)  Subsec^<m  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  Itriking  out  "grant  or"  in  the 
first  sentoicei 

(c)  Subsection  (dXl)  of  such  secU(m  is 
smended  by  Striking  out  "this  section."  snd 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this  section  (ss  in 
effect  prior  td  October  1, 1985),". 

(d)  Section  t38C(e)  Is  smended  by  strlldng 
out  paragrapk  (1)  and  by  striking  out  "(2)" 
before  "Uponf. 

FBBSOHaSL 


rlAii] 
I  sai 


PCS  IHB  BATKMfAL  BXALTB 

sxBvicacoBrs 
Sac.  9.  (a)  By  October  1,  1986,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
prepare  and  tftansmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Conanittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce of  th»  House  of  Representatives  a 
plan  for  the  Recruitment,  employment,  and 
retention  of  perMmnel  for  the  National 
Health  Service  C!orps  wtiich  sssures  that— 

(1)  the  CorpK  will  continue  the  d^very  of 
health  services  in  health  manpower  short- 
Bge  areas  (ss  designated  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  ^32  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice) during  fiscal  years  1989  through  1992; 
and 

(2)  during  each  such  fiscal  year,  the  total 
number  of  Corps  members  shall  be  the 
number  the  Secretary  considers  necessary 
to  serve  tlie  Remonstrated  needs  of  health 
manpower  shcatage  areas. 

(b)  The  plsb  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  alternative  proposals  for  the 
recruitment,  anployment,  and  retention  of 
personnel  for]  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  estimales  of  the  smounts  that  would 
be  required  toj  carry  out  each  such  proposal 
during  each  of  the  fiscal  years  with  which 
the  plan  is  cobcemed,  and  such  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  administrative 


action  as  the  Secretary  oonsiders  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  the  plan 
required  by  subsection  (a)  In  consultation 
with  State  governments,  voluntary  organi- 
sations, and  organizations  representing 
health  professionals. 

TBCmnCAL  ASSISTABCB  TO  STATES 

Sac.  10.  (a)  SecUon  332  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  In  order  to  snist  a  State  in  carrying 
out  data  collection  and  public  Information 
activities  to  enable  the  State  to  make  rec- 
ommendations regarding  the  designation  of 
health  manpower  shortage  areas  In  the 
State,  the  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  of  an  appropriate  nature  to  the 
State  or,  at  the  request  of  the  State,  to  enti- 
ties within  the  State.  Such  technical  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  through  grants,  con- 
tracts, or  cooperative  agreements.". 

(b)  Section  338  (ss  smended  by  section 
3(a)  of  this  Act)  is  further  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sulisection: 

"(c)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
332(1),  there  sre  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

BPPacnVX  BATX 

Sac.  11.  This  Act  snd  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  and  other  Senators,  in  In- 
troducing this  bipartisan  bill  reauthor- 
izing the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Field  Program  and  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram. 

The  National  Health  Service  Corps 
is  the  only  Federal  program  which  as- 
sures that  health  care  providers  are 
available  to  serve  in  health  manpower 
shortage  areas.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  the 
NHSC  will  have  over  3.100  doctors, 
dentists,  and  other  health  providers  in 
underserved  communities. 

These  providers  make  an  absolutely 
vital  contribution  to  the  health  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  are  posted. 
This  year  alone,  the  NHSC  will  serve 
over  2.S  million  people.  Were  it  not  for 
the  NHSC,  these  communities  would 
lack  essential  health  services.  The 
poor  would  especially  suffer,  but  in 
many  places  i^  members  of  the  com- 
munity wouJd  be  denied  access  to  the 
health  care  they  need. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  the  NHSC  Scholar- 
ship Program  entirely  and  phase  out 
the  Field  Program  over  time.  The 
stated  rationale  is  that  the  ctirrent 
and  projected  oversupply  of  physicians 
wlU  eliminate  remaining  shortages  of 
physicians  without  Federal  interven- 
tion. 

In  point  of  fact,  there  are  areas  of 
the  country  that  will  continue  to  have 
shortages  of  physicians  and  other  es- 
sential health  manpower  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  The  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill  expresses  the  Con- 
gress' determination  that  the  Federal 
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Government  will  fulfill  its  responsibU- 
ity  to  see  that  people  in  the  most 
remote  rural  areas  and  the  most  de- 
prived parts  of  inner  cities  wiU  contin- 
ue to  have  aoeeaa  to  the  health  serv- 
ices that  they  need. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  en- 
actment of  this  bllL  XssentlaUy  identi- 
cal legialation  waa  paasfrt  unanlmoualy 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  and  the  need 
for  the  Corps  is  as  great  today  as  it 
was  then.* 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI: 

S.  1286.  A  bill  to  limit  the  amount  of 
"Junk  securities"  which  may  be  held 
by  federally  ins\ired  institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housbig,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

jum  son  LiMiTATioir  act 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  Preaident. 
since  I  last  Introduced  my  bill  relating 
to  noninvestment  grade  securities,  or 
so-called  Junk  bonds,  on  April  23.  I 
have  learned  a  great  deaL  I  have  met 
with  many  people  on  tx>th  sides  of  the 
issue,  ranging  from  the  heads  of  Wall 
Street's  top  investment  bank  firms  to 
Washington's  regulatory  leaders.  I 
have  listened  to  my  colleagues'  opin- 
ions and  noted  their  concerns  about 
takeovers  and  Junk  bonds.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  interest  the  volley  of  opin- 
ions that  has  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  other  newspapers. 
Most  important.  I  have  observed  the 
changes  which  have  intnirred  in  the 
marlietplace  in  the  past  few  months. 

Based  on  this  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  I  would  like  to  introduce  a 
new  bill  today  entitled  "The  Junk 
Bond  Umltation  Act  of  1986."  This  act 
takes  into  consideration  changes  In 
Che  financial  environment  over  the 
past  6  weeks,  such  as  the  Delaware  Su- 
preme C^urt  decision  and  the  in- 
creased caution  being  exerted  by  some 
of  our  financial  institutions  in  the 
wake  of  the  first  biU  I  Introduced  in 
April,  the  Securities  Safety  and 
Soundness  Act. 

Although  these  changes  may  have 
lessened  the  need  for  a  moratorium  on 
Junk  bonds,  they  have  not  fully  elimi- 
nated the  need  to  strengthen  existing 
regulations  and  make  others  apply 
more  equitably.  Before  I  address  these 
matters  I  want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
broad  picture. 

Last  year  $90  billion  in  equity  cap- 
ital was  replaced  with  debt  on  corpo- 
rate balance  sheets.  The  debt  resulted 
from  leveraged  btiyouts.  stodc  repur- 
chases, and  takeovers.  Many  regula- 
tory leaders,  including  Chairman  Shad 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, have  expressed  concern. 
Chairman  Shad  has  declared  that  the 
pjnramld  of  debt  and  equity  has  been 
overturned  and  is  standing  on  an  un- 
stable tip. 

Why  should  Congress  fight  to  curb 
Government  expenditures  while  Wall 
Street  is  engaging  in  billions  of  dollars 


in  takeovers  financed  with  unsecured 
debt  that  only  adds  fuel  to  the  fire? 
This  is  like  plugging  up  one  hole  in 
the  dike  only  to  have  another  one 
spring  forward.  We  ahould  not  stop 
fixing  the  holes  as  some  have  argued: 
rather  let's  focus  on  preventive  main- 
tenance. 

And  as  a  May  19  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle pointed  out.  the  supposed  boie- 
flts  of  many  mergers  are  oftoi  illuso- 
ry. They  dted  the  oil  industry  as  a 
prime  example: 

The  multibniion-doUar  Cbevrao-Oalf. 
Texaco-Oetty  and  MobO-Supertar  takeovcfs 
an  now  seem  dubtous  to  analysts— MobO's 
Ant-quarter  1985  profits  fell  15.8  percent, 
partly  because  of  $80  miUioo  in  interest  to 
pay  for  Superior.  Cbevron,  Texaco,  and 
MobO  must  devote  huge  sums  to  drtit  serv- 
ice snd  reduction,  and  will  reduce  explora^ 
tlon  even  thougb  drilling  eompletlan  costs 
are  low.  And  Arco's  di»esUture  of  Its  refin- 
ing and  retailing  operations  shows  tbat  ver- 
tical integration  may  yidd  not  efficiencies 
buttrouldes. 

An  even  more  recent  example  is  the 
Unocal  Corp.  The  corpiwation's  victo- 
ry over  T.B.  Pl^ens  is  only  half  of  the 
story.  The  other  half  is  the  debt  it  is 
left  with-a  debt  totaling  $5  J  bOllOD 
and  a  ratio  of  debt  to  cai^tal  that  has 
skyrocketed  to  73  percent.  To  meet  in- 
terest payments  Unocal  must  cut  its 
annual  a^Dital  budget  by  approximate- 
ly 15  percent. 

How  many  of  these  type  of  mergers 
really  benefit  society?  Managers  wind 
up  spending  all  of  their  time  servlelng 
debt  rmther  than  focusing  <m  the  oper- 
ations of  their  firm.  Mr.  Scherer  of 
Swarthmore  declared: 

*  *  *  that  a  tendency  by  parsnt  companiw 
to  treat  acquired  husliMssfs  as  cash  cows 
means  It  is  InevitaUe  that  the  snhslrMsry 
will  at  some  point  hefwrne  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self.  That,  in  turn,  leads  to  a  medio- 
cre performance  and.  ultimate,  dtvestiture 
of  the  unit  (BusineH  WeA  June  3. 1965). 

Now  I  am  not  attacking  all  mergers, 
but  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
motives  of  certain  takeover  artists  and 
the  resultant  damage  they  leave 
behind.  Look  at  Mr.  Icahn's  initial 
plan  to  acquire  TWA  and  sell  off  valu- 
able routea.  The  airline  would  suffer, 
employees  would  suffer,  and  the 
public  at  large  would  suffer  if  such  an 
inexperiax«d  person  would  be  allowed 
to  manage.  For  this  reason  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  on  Senator  Dampouh's  bill,  8. 
1218  and  i^iplaud  his  efforts  to  retain 
competent  management  in  TWA. 

I  also  applaud  the  President's  latest 
tax  proposal  which  contains  an  incen- 
tive for  corporations  to  finance  their 
operations  with  equity  rather  than 
debt. 

Presently  the  effective  double  tax- 
ation of  dividends  encoiuvges  corpora- 
tions to  use  debt.  The  President's  pro- 
posal would  allow  domestic  corpora- 
tions a  deduction  equal  to  10  percent 
of  dividends  paid  to  shareholders. 
There  are  stipulations  for  how  the  de- 
duction would  apply,  but  the  bottom 
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line  la  tlut  corporate  capitalization  de- 
daions  would  be  len  biased  because  of 
the  Tax  Code  toward  debt  H(H>efully. 
this  imqxMal  can  help  to  curb  the  in- 
fusion of  debt  into  the  economy. 

The  President's  proposal  is  a  small 
start  toward  the  problem.  If  passed  it 
will  not  be  effective  until  January  1. 
1M7.  In  the  meantime.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  take  action  on  key  prob- 
lematic areas.  What  my  bill  does  is 
plug  up  some  of  the  holes  in  the  dike 
by:  First,  enforcing  the  margin  re- 
quirement—Regulation O— and  sec- 
ond. I4>plying  restrictions  on  federally 
insured  banks'  and  thrifts'  invest- 
ments across-the-board,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  State  or  federally 
chartered. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  an  addi- 
tional concern  of  mine  that  I  have  not 
addressed  in  this  bilL  That  is  the  in- 
vestments of  federally  backed  pension 
funds  in  noninvestment  grade  securi- 
ties. Because  defined  benefit  plans  re- 
ceive Federal  guarantees  the  taxpayer 
bears  the  risk,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  financial  institutions.  There  is 
no  justification  then  for  treating  these 
funds  differently  from  F8LIC  and 
FDIC  deposits.  The  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporaticm.  which  insures 
the  pension  funds,  covers  approxi- 
mately 38  million  workers.  When  it 
comes  to  the  future  income  of  retirees, 
I  believe  we  should  be  especially  cau- 
tious with  our  investment  decisions.  I 
have  asked  the  wriiring  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Securities  to  look 
into  this  issue. 
I.  onrBKifnTS  n  ■ommnBrnnr  ghadb  sx- 

CUUTia  IT  rSDBULLT  ntSUBED  PHIAHCIAL 
mSIlTUTKMW 

Our  financial  institutions  are  not  in 
good  shape.  I  am  not  overstating  this 
point  when  I  say  that  our  thrift  indus- 
try in  particular  borders  on  a  crisis. 
Consider  the  following  facts: 

The  number  of  problem  banks  is  at 
an  aU  time  high  of  950. 

The  recent  failure  of  seven  banks  In 
four  States  set  a  postdepression  record 
number  of  failures  for  1  day. 

Out  of  some  3.100  federally  insured 
SScIj'b  nationwide,  at  the  end  of  last 
year  there  were  434  with  negative  net 
worth. 

Within  the  past  4-5  years  about 
1.000  FSUC-backed  SdcL's  have  been 
merged  out  of  existence. 

The  FSUCs  reserves  have  fallen  so 
sharply  that  even  a  small  increase  in 
the  number  of  f aUures  could  overload 
the  fund. 

Chairman  Ed  Oray  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  predicts  that 
at  least  500  more  8&L'b  will  be  merged 
out  of  existence  in  the  next  5  years. 

Of  course  these  problems  are  not  all 
attributable  to  institutional  invest- 
ments in  high-jrleld  high-risk  securi- 
ties. But  as  Norman  Raider,  General 
Counsel  fo  the  FHLBB  noted,  dis- 
tressed institutions  are  more  likely  to 
be  attracted  to  these  kind  of  invest- 
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menta.  And  "bad  investments"  is  the 
thrift 'industry's  most  serious  problem. 
Chairman  Gray  testified  that  it  costs 
three  jto  five  times  as  much  to  bailout 
a  thrift  troubled  by  bad  investments 
as  to  p-escue  one  damaged  by  interest 
rates.  I 

I  dojwant  to  distinguish  between  fed- 
erally' insured  State-chartered  com- 
merdil  banks  and  State-chartered 
thrift^  The  former  are  in  a  relatively 
stable  position.  Although  the  FDIC 
has  ptunped  $4  billion  into  the  bank- 
ing sjNBtem  in  the  past  4  years,  com- 
pared with  only  $500  million  in  the 
previciis  47  years,  its  ratio  of  reserves 
to  defosits  has  been  Increasing.  The 
FSLIQ's  has  deteriorated  drastically, 
nic  sxTnavisBD  iakks 

According  to  my  conversations  with 
Mr.  I^aac  Chairman  of  the  FDIC.  a 
number  of  measures  are  in  place  to  re- 
strict ^eir  institutions'  investments  in 
noninvestment  grade  seciulties.  For 
examme.  many  States  foUow  regula- 
tions for  nationally  chartered  banks. 
Examloers  who  come  across  Junk  bond 
investments  carried  as  loans  generally 
require  them  to  be  written  down.  Mr. 
Isaac  agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the 
Junk  Bond  Limitation  Act's  provision 
that  iubjects  all  State-chartered  in- 
sured Ibanks  under  FDIC  supervision 
to  the  same  restrictions  which  apply 
to  thoge  that  are  federaUy  chartered. 

PRLBB  SURXTISKD  TBRITTS 

Undfr  my  bill.  State-chartered 
S&L's  would  also  be  subject  to  restric- 
tions inposed  on  natiotuJly  chartered 
thrifta  I  have  a  greater  concern  for 
these  institutions  which  have  been 
under  pressxire  to  make  investments 
with  big  payoffs.  The  majority  of 
them  are  small  with  limited  experi- 
ence. And  despite  the  fact  that  all 
FSLIC  members  are  required  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  net  worth  equal  to  3 
percent  of  their  liabilities,  the  Bank 
Board  has  not  been  enforcing  this  re- 
quirement. Many  have  fallen  below 
themgiimum. 

Eve4  more  frightening  is  the  shrlnk- 
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loans  fori  stock  purchases  cannot 
exceed  50  foeroent  of  the  value  of  the 
stock  being  bought  If  we  look  at  Con- 
gress' unllorm  margin  requirements 
report  we  can  see  several  reasons  for 
this  saf  egukrd:  First  to  prevent  exces- 
sive use  of  I  credit  resources  for  securi- 
ties speculation  in  the  economy: 
second  to  brevent  instability  in  the  se- 
curities nu^et  and  third,  to  protect 
investors  from  carrying  more  than  a 
reasonable  amount  of  credit 

Tet  man|r  hostile  takeover  transac- 
tions havei  flagrantly  violated  these 
guidelines  py  leveraging  well  beyond 
the  50  peitcent  limit  Right  now  vp- 
proxlmately  81  percent  of  the  Ted 
Turner-CBS  takeover  attempt  is  fi- 
nanced by  junk  bonds.  Is  this  good  for 
the  econooiy?  Does  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation strengthen  the  stability  of  our 
securities  ihailEets?  And  is  this  a  rea- 
sonable anbunt  of  credit  to  be  carried 
by  investors? 

Corporations,  like  individuals,  can 
overextendi  themselves.  Yet  as  attor- 
ney Martin  Upton  observed,  the  cor- 
porate tak^ver's  diversion  of  credit  to 
the  stock  uariEets  involves  stakes  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  individual 
speculation. 

Concern  over  circumvention  of  the 
margin  requirement  was  also  ex- 
pressed by  renowned  financier  Felix 
Rohatyn  last  week  at  a  Senate  Sub- 
committee ,  on  Securities  hearing.  In 
response  t<^  my  questions.  Mr.  Roha- 
tyn agreed  that  tightening  this  regula- 
tion would  [contribute  to  solving  some 
of  the  problems  associated  with  the 
takeover  fr«nzy. 

Now  if  the  Federal  Reserve  decides 
to  lower  the  margin  rule  that  is  one 
thing.  Butj  untU  then  I  want  to  see 
stringent  enforcement  of  our  credit 
controls. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues hate  developed  an  interest  in 
the  takeover  issue  and  the  various  as- 
pects which  go  along  with  it.  Since  my 
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the  FSLIC  fund:  only  $5.9  bU-    «>PWstIcat^n  on  the  subject  has  ex- 


available  to  Insure  almost  $1 
in  deposits.  We  have  seen  the 
of  confidence  crisis  and  I 
te  thought  of  a  worse  case  sce- 
nario Where  runs  on  thrifts  are  ramp- 
ant. 
msTVuTioirs  wtthoot  aoiqxtati  capral 
The  Junk  Bond  Limitation  Act  also 
indudN  a  provision  that  prohibits  in- 
sived  banks  and  thrifts  from  investing 
in  notdnvestment  grade  securities  if 
their  net  worth  is  less  than  6  percent. 
This  lifeguard  will  basically  apply  to 
thrifty  in  poor  financial  straits  and 
which;  should  be  last  on  the  list  of  po- 
tential junk  bond  investors. 
II.  or^sciicKirT  or  trk  MAaom  MQuiaumtT 

A  ngmber  of  hostile  takeovers  have 
made  a  mockery  of  the  nuugln  re- 
quirement The  margin  rule,  which  is 
alread  9  on  the  books,  stipulates  that 


panded  exponentially,  I  feel  that  this 
biU  covers]  areas  that  focus  on  key 
problems  tnat  can  be  remedied  fairly 
quickly.  I  will  leave  the  record  open 
today  for  cosponsors  to  the  Junk  Bond 
Limitation  Act  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  bcdng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orders  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro,  as  follows: 

s.  ias« 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  otf 
Repretentatiiet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conoret*  assembled.  That  thia 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Junk  Bond  Umita- 
Uon  Act  of  1986". 


nr  rasTHKHT  umitatiom 

Sbc.  2.  (a) '  Phe  Federal  Deposit  losurance 
Act  ia  amendM  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  f ollowini : 


"Sbc.  38.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  aectioo.  an  tnnued  bank  may  not,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  make  an  investment  for 
its  own  account  In  noninvestment  grade  ae- 
curities  if — 

"(1)  its  net  worth  is  leas  than  6  percent;  or 

"(2)  the  Investment  would  be  prohibited  if 
the  bank  were  a  national  banlL 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'noninveatment  grade  aecurities'  tias 
the  aame  meaning  as  in  section  7(e)  of  the 
Securitlea  Exchange  Act  of  1934.". 

(b)  TiUe  IV  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"IMVaS'IMSW  UMITATIOa 

"Sac.  41S.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  aeetion,  an  insured  institution  may 
not,  directly  or  Indirectly,  make  an  invest- 
ment for  its  own  account  In  noninveatment 
grade  aecurities  if — 

"(1)  its  net  worth  ia  less  tlisn  6  percent;  or 

"(2)  the  Investment  would  be  prohibited  If 
the  institution  were  a  Federal  savings  and 
loan  aasodation. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'noninveatment  grade  securitlea'  haa 
the  aame  meaning  aa  In  aectlon  7(e)  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.". 
MAsani  RSQunuDODrrs 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  7  of  the  Securitlea  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (IS  UAC.  78g)  la  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  tlmnigh 
(g)  aa  aubsectiona  (f )  ttuvugh  (h)  reapecUve- 
ly.  and  inserting  after  aubsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(e)(1)  For  purpoaea  of  aubsection  (d)  and 
the  rulea  and  regulationa  thereunder,  the 
ptiraae  'to  extend  or  maintain  credit  or  to 
arrange  for  the  extenaion  or  maintenance  of 
credit  for  the  puipoae  of  purchasing  or  car- 
rying any  security  includes  tlie  purdisae,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  of  noninveatment  grade 
aecurities. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoae  of  thia  aubsection, 
the  term  'noninveatment  grade  securitlea' 
means— 

"(A)  unrated  bonds  or  preferred  stock; 

"(B)  bonds  or  preferred  stock  with  a 
rating  at  or  lower  than  Ba  by  Moody's,  BB 
by  Standard  and  Poor's,  or  an  equivalent 
rating  by  a  nationally  recognized  bond 
rating  house; 

"(C)  other  debt  Instruments  that  are.  or 
will  become,  subordinated  In  right  of  pay- 
ment to  the  payment  of  any  substantial 
amount  of  unsecured  Indebtedneaa;  or 

"(D)  any  equity  or  quasl-equlty  Inatru- 
ments  other  than  common  stock  or  pre- 
ferred stock  (except  aa  provided  above).  In- 
cluding warrants  or  other  rights  to  acquire 
such  equity  or  quasl-equlty  Instruments; 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  to  purchase  or  carry  aecurltlea. 

"(3)  Notwlttistanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regard- 
leas  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  borrower  or 
lender  or  agent  or  other  controlled  person 
of  the  borrower  or  lender,  to  lend  or  arrange 
for  the  extension  of  credit  or  to  borrow,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  where  the  proceeds  of 
such  transaction  will  be  used  to  purchase  or 
carry  margin  securities  in  the  context  of  a 
tender  offer,  or  a  request  or  Invitation  for 
tender,  covered  by  section  14(d)  of  this  Act 
or  the  acquisition  of  securities  which  would 
require  the  filing  of  a  report  under  section 
13  of  this  Act,  other  than  in  compliance 
with  the  rules  promulgated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  tliis  section. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  applying  the  margin 
requirement  to  transactions  referred  to  in 


psragraptis  (1)  and  (2).  the  market  place  of 
the  security  to  be  purehssed  or  carried  shall 
be  tlie  average  dosliig  sale  price  (or  reasona- 
ble IndQtendent  estimate  of  market  value  as 
of  the  dose  of  bualueaa,  if  a  closing  aale 
price  is  not  available)  for  such  security  for 
ttie  SOHiay  period  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  tender  offer,  or  request  or  invi- 
tation for  tender,  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(I). 

"(5XA)  Wiienever  any  provislOD  of  thia 
aubsection  la  violated  by  any  peraon,  the 
Commlaslon  may  sue  to  enjoin  such  viola- 
tiaa  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  defendant  reaidea 
or  la  found  or  haa  an  agent  or  wliere  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  wltliout  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  cost  of  the  suit 

"(B)  Any  peraon  aggrieved  In  his  InislnesB 
or  property  by  reason  of  any  such  violation 
may  sue  to  enjoin  such  vlolstion  in  ttie 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found 
or  has  an  agent  or  where  the  cause  of 
action  arose,  without  respect  to  tlie  amount 
in  controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  cost  of 
the  suit  and  may  sue  therefor  snd  aliall  re- 
cover actual  damages  sustained  by  him.  and 
the  cost  of  the  suit  Including  reaaonable  at- 
torney's fees.". 

(b)  Witliin  80  days  after  ttie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tliis  Act  the  Board  of  Oovemora  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  atiall  report  to 
C^ngreas  on  the  measures  It  tias  taken  to 
bring  Into  conformity  with  tlie  darlfication 
and  amendments  made  by  ttiia  Act  all  trans- 
actions. Including  commitments,  outstand- 
ing on  the  date  of  ttiia  Act,  and  all  future 
transactions.* 


By  Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  OoRTOH): 
S.  1287.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  n.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  single  reten- 
tion structure  for  controlling  sediment 
flowing  from  eruptions  of  Mount  St 
Helens;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs. 

MOUMT  ST.  BKLSHS  SOIOLB  SnUITIOa 

STKUcnnts  uoislatior 
•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Ooxroir.  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  UJ3.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  construct  a  single  re- 
tenti<m  structure  to  control  sediment 
flowing  from  eruptions  of  Mount  St. 
Helens. 

It  has  been  over  5  years  since  the 
May  18,  1980,  eruption.  The  corps  has 
spent  over  $850  million  to  date  for 
emergency  dredging  and  levee  protec- 
tion. Yet  the  communities  along  the 
CowllU  River  still  live  with  the  threat 
of  flooding.  A  long-term  solution  on 
Mount  St.  Helens  needs  to  be  author- 
ized and  put  into  place. 

Mr.  President,  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  St  Helens  deposited  3  billion 
cubic  yards  of  unconsolidated  sedi- 
ment in  the  North  Fork  Toutle  River. 
Erosion  has  increased  the  threat  of 
flooding  along  the  Cowlitz  River  and 
endangered  navigation  in  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  most  effective  method 
for  providing  Cowllta  River  flood  pro- 
tection and  uninterrupted  Columbia 
River  navigation.  I  believe,  is  to  trap 


sediment  in  the  upper  Toutle  by 
means  of  a  single  retentkm  structure 
at  the  Green  River  rite. 

Let  me  explain  this  legislation. 

First,  it  would  authorize  the  corps  to 
construct  a  single  retention  structure 
and  begin  land  acquisition.  I  would 
also  like  to  emphaalae  that  this  is  a 
project  in  which  uncertainties  aaaoci- 
ated  with  l>oth  annual  and  total  ero- 
sion rates  exist.  But  this  should  not 
preclude  a  definitive  decision  now  as 
to  whether  we  construct  or  dredge. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  dredging 
to  remove  material  that  is  either 
downstream  of  the  itte  or  has  passed 
downstream  during  construction. 
There  is  an  immediate  and  ongoing 
problem  of  dealing  with  volcanic  sedi- 
ment that  builds  up  in  the  Toutle  and 
Cowlitz  Rivers.  The  corps  is  already 
authorized.  I  tielleve.  to  consistently 
maintain  100-year  protecticm  untO  per- 
manent solutions  are  fully  implement- 
ed. So,  with  regard  to  dredging,  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
could  be  construed  as  merely  replacing 
existing  authority. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  corps 
to  operate  and  maintain  this  unique 
project  in  which  there  are  no  estab- 
lished policies  or  procedures. 

Mr.  President  we  must  act  now  to 
assure  that  the  communities  located 
along  the  Cowlitz  lUver— «uch  as 
Longview-Kelso,  Castle  Rock,  and  Lex- 
ington—do not  live  any  longer  under 
the  threat  of  flooding. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  tie  printed  in  the 
RcooKD,  as  follows: 

&1287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 

The  Secretary,  acting  through  tlie  Ctiief  of 
Engineers,  Is  authorised  to  design,  con- 
struct operate  and  maintain  a  Federal 
project  for  reduction  of  flood  damage  and 
for  navigation  malntwianw  on  tlie  Toutle, 
Cowlits  and  Columtiia  Rtvera.  Waahlngton 
Spedhcally,  the  Secretary,  acting  throu^ 
ttie  Ctiief  of  EngineoB,  atiall  ooostruet  a 
sedlmmt  retenticm  atrueture  near  tlie  con- 
fluence of  ttie  Toutle  and  Oreen  Rivers  with 
auch  design  features  and  aasodated  down- 
stream actiona  aa  ttie  Ctiief  of  Engineera  de- 
termtnea  to  be  advisalile.  Including  Justified 
measurea  to  mltigat.e  advetse  enviroomental 
Impaeta  aaaodated  with  the  project* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Ur.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Evahs  in 
introducing  legislation  irtilch  author- 
izes the  construction  of  a  single  reten- 
tion structure  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Toutle  River  Just  atx>ve  its  confluence 
with  the  Green  River.  Once  constructr 
ed.  the  structure  will  hold  back  sedi- 
ment that  \s  currently  flowing  down 
the  river  into  the  Cowlitz  and  Colum- 
bia Rivers.  The  structure  will  reduce 
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idgntfleMitly  the  threat  poaed  by  the 
two  DmJw  problems  thmt  have  resiilted 
from  the  Mount  St.  Helens  eruption: 
The  llfe-threatenlnc  flood  potential 
that  exists  along  the  Cowlita  River  in 
the  Loncvlew-Kelso  area  and  the  in- 
lllUnc  of  the  Columbia  River  naviga- 
ti<m  chaoneL  This  legislation  is  similar 
to  &  2745.  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
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To  date,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  emergency  dredging  and  levee  pro- 
tection woric  in  the  Mount  St.  Helens 
area.  Despite  these  efforts  for  the  past 
5  years,  the  communities  along  the 
Cowlita  River  still  face  serious  flood 
threats.  These  temporary  solutions 
while  providing  protection  on  an  inter- 
im basis,  are  expensive  to  maintain 
and  do  not  provide  long-term  security 
to  the  60.000  residents  in  the  CowUtz 
River  area  or  long-term  assurance  that 
the  vital  Columbia  River  navigation 
channel  will  remain  unimpeded. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  the  authority  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  needs  to  begin  im- 
plementing a  long-term  solution  to  the 
problems  presented  by  this  unique  dis- 
aster. The  bfll  provides  authority  to 
the  corps  to  construct  a  single  reten- 
tion structure  and  to  undertake  such 
downstream  activities  as  are  necessary 
to  sunolement  the  sediment  retention 
structure  in  order  to  assure  flood  pro- 
tection akmg  the  Cowlits  River  and  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  navigation  channel. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  expedite  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
pecqile  living  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
St.Hela)B.« 


<A)  by  ■triune  out  "68S.11  through 
68S.1»^  and  inMTting  In  lieu  thereof  "684.93 
686.08": 
>y  strlklnc  out  "Mwmbled."  in  nib- 
>h  (m)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(bled  in  iU  cabinet.";  and 
»y  amenrtins  ■ubparasrapb  (b)  by 
striking  out  "686.15"  each  t>Iaoe  it  appears 
tbereia  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"684.9t",  and  by  striking  out  "685.16"  and 
inaertl^  In  lieu  thereof  "685.00": 

(2)  iw  redeaisnatlnc  headnotes  4,  6.  and  6 
as  heagnotea  5, 6,  and  7,  req)ectlvely:  and 

(3)  \tf  Inserting  after  headnote  3  the  fol- 
lowlnanew  headnote: 

"4.  Television  picture  tubes  Imported  In 
combination  with,  or  Incorporated  Into, 
other  articles  are  to  be  daaified  to  itons 
687.36  through  687.44,  inclusive,  unless  they 


"(O  kicorporated  Into  complete  televlsl<m 
recelv«B.  as  defined  In  headnote  3; 

"(U)  incorporated  into  fully  assembled 
luiits  such  as  word  prooeaora.  ADP  termi- 
nals, at  similar  articles; 

"(ill):  put  up  In  kits  containing  all  the 
parts  aeceasary  for  assembly  into  complete 
televlston  receivers,  as  defined  in  headnote 
3;  or 

"(iv)  put  up  in  kits  containing  all  the  parts 
necessary  for  assembly  into  fully  assembled 
units  such  as  word  processors,  ADP  termi- 
nals, ot  similar  articles.".* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 

&  1288.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schediiles  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  dassiflcatlon  of  television  ap- 
paratus and  parts  thereof:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAurr  CLASsmcATioii  or  ULSvisioir 
tfrssATUs  Am  pasts 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  dose  a  loophole  in  the  cur- 
rent tariff  schedules  that  affect  the 
importation  of  color  TV  picture  tubes. 

The  bill  represents  the  Senate  coun- 
terpart of  HJl.  2349.  introduced  last 
month  by  Chairman  Rostehkowski  in 
the  House  of  Rn>resentatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  legislation  be  prhited  in 
theRacoBs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was   ordered   to   be 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

S.  1288 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouae  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  the 
headnotes  to  part  5  of  schedule  6  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1302)  are  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  headnote  3— 


Jy  Mr.  QRASSLEY: 
89.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  28. 
States  Code,  to  increase  the 
number  of  U.S.  bankruptcy  Judges  au- 
thori^  to  be  appointed  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of 
Iowa;  |to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   I 

mgKGXRCT  BAmOIUPTCT  COmw  ISLISP 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President, 
lowans  today  are  facing  an  immediate 
crisis  tn  my  State's  bankruptcy  courts 
which!  demands  most  urgent  relief. 
The  itaff  of  the  northern  district 
bankriiptcy  court  in  Iowa  reports  1.265 
bankriiptcy  filings  during  the  first  5 
months  alone.  Although  Saturday  is 
generally  a  "day  off."  the  court  was 
sched^ed  to  process  some  103  cases. 

The.  problems  of  a  grossly  overbur- 
dened court  have  been  exacerbated  by 
the  sgdden  illness  of  Judge  William 
Thinnes.  who  collapsed  with  a  bleed- 
ing ulcer  on  Saturday  morning,  requir- 
ing his  hospitalization  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Judge  Thlnnes  has  been 
working  15  hours  a  day.  7  days  a  week 
for  months  in  an  effort  to  cope  with 
the  overwhelming  caseload. 

To  avert  a  crisis  this  weekend.  I  have 
been  In  contact  with  the  acting  chief 
of  tho  bankruptcy  division  of  the  U,8. 
courts  and  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  UJ3. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  BSghth  Cir- 
cuit It  Minnesota.  Recruiting  substi- 

Sted  "to  Th^  '"**  ?*»««»•  i^owevBT.  offers  sporadic 
prmiea  m  tne  ^^  Aort-term  relief  at  best.  To  pro- 
vide a  viable  solution  to  this  crisis.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  give  im- 
mediate and  temporary  relief  to  the 
bankniptcy  court  system  in  Iowa  by 
provii^ing  an  additional  Judge  for  each 
of  the  northern  and  southern  districts. 
Mr.  President,  timely  hearings  on 
chapter  11  proceedings  are  crucial  for 
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w  requires  that  a  hearing 
30  days  of  a  bankruptcy 
itors  can  begin  repossess- 
tent.  Additionally,  a  farmer 
to  show  a  woricable  reorga- 
must  wait  for  the  court 
to  act  bef0re  the  farmer  may  obtain 
loans  for  .seed,  fertilizer,  feed,  and 
other  necefsities. 

The  f  an»er  is  currently  caught  in  a 
vicious  cinjle  where  his  ability  to  dem- 
onstrate a  t«organization  plan  depends 
on  his  abflity  to  plant  and  harvest 
crops  which,  in  turn,  depends  on 
prompt  court  action. 

Mr.  Pret^dent.  I  realize  bankruptcy 
actions  present  a  heavy  caseload  in 
many  Staties.  However,  the  two  Iowa 
Judges  have  to  handle  over  2.400  court 
cases  this  year  already.  By  compari- 
son. Mlniiesota  has  four  full-time 
Judges  anij  a  part-time  Judge  woi^ing 
on  about  tbe  same  number  of  actions 
and  Arkao  las  has  less  than  1.700  fil- 
ings being  landled  by  three  Judges. 

A  slmilai  bill  has  been  offered  in  the 
other  body  by  Congressman  Tom 
Taukx.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  this 
emergency  legislation  be  appropriately 
referred. 


By  Mr.  BiATHIAS  (for  himself. 
MrJ  Lsvnf .  Mr.  MonriBAir.  and 
MrJBiDKir): 
S.  1290.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance  on  the  basis  of  blind- 
ness or  degree  of  blindness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

PAnt  jmSUSAHCB  COVIIAQB  ACT 

•  Mr.  MAi'HIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today,  along  with 
Mr.  Icvnfi  Mr.  Mothibaii.  and  Mr. 
BntXN.  the  Fair  Insurance  Coverage 
Act  to  pnmlbit  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  blindness  or  any  degree  of 
blindness,  lit  is  distressing  that  this 
legislation  is  necessary.  However,  the 
sad  truth  18  that  for  many  years  blind 
people  ha^e  encountered  numerous 
diff icultiraj  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
various  types  of  insurance  coverage  on 
an  equal  basis  with  those  who  can  see. 

The  need  for  legislation  to  end  this 
discrimlnaitton  has  been  well  docu- 
mented by  jthe  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  [NAIC]. 
The  NAICl found  no  factual  basis  for 
the  belief  tihat  blindness  represents  an 
increased  risk  to  insurers.  Both  the 
NAIC  and  ihe  National  Federation  for 
the  Blind  affirm  that  no  solid  actuar- 
ial evldenoe  exists  for  discrimination 
against  the  blind  in  insurance  cover- 
age. Accor^lingly.  treating  blind  per- 
sons dlffenently  from  those  who  can 
see  was  determined  to  be  discriminato- 
ry and  thus  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

In  1978.  the  NAIC,  after  finding  that 
the  blind  were  victims  of  widespread 


discrimination  by  some  insurance  com- 
panies, adopted  a  model  insiuvnce  reg- 
ulation condenming  such  practices 
when  based  solely  on  the  grounds  of 
blindness.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
model  regulation  would  be  placed  on 
the  statute  books  or  promulgated  as 
an  administrative  rule  in  most  or  all 
States.  Unfortunately,  this  assiunptlon 
proved  to  be  false.  To  date,  fewer  than 
half  the  States  have  followed  the 
NAICs  lead  in  taking  positive  steps  to 
end  discriminatory  insurance  practices 
against  the  blind.  I  am  persuaded  of 
the  need  for  Federal  policy  in  this 
area  as  a  last  resort  after  the  appropri- 
ate State  remedies  have  been  exhaust- 
ed and  in  the  absence  of  corrective 
State  action. 

The  measiu«  I  introduce  today  is 
similar  to  one  I  submitted  in  the 
second  session  of  the  08th  Congress 
with  broad  support.  Again  this  year  I 
am  proud  to  present  this  bill  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  House  measure,  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Jnc  Bates, 
and  I  urge  its  careful  review  and  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues.* 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  1291.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  excess  business 
holding  provisions  to  private  f oxmda- 
tions;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

APPUCATIOII  OP  KXCXSS  BUSUIUS  HOLDIHC 
PROVISIOITS  TO  PBIVATI  POOTISATIOHB 

•  Bfr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  Colorado  Springs.  CO.  there  exists 
today  a  unique  private  sector  partner- 
ship that  channels  the  profits  from 
free  enterprise  into  meeting  Individual 
and  community  needs  that  would  oth- 
erwise remain  unfilled. 

For  over  42  years,  the  after-tax  prof- 
its earned  by  the  historic  Broadmoor 
Hotel  in  Colorado  Springs  have  been 
channeled  through  its  owner,  the  El 
Pomar  Foundation,  to  help  f imd  civic 
and  charitable  groups  throughout  the 
State.  With  the  Broadmoor  as  its  cor- 
nerstone, more  than  $65  million  has 
been  contributed  by  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Penrose  Hospital  for  Cancer  Re- 
search, Colorado  College,  the  Universi- 
ty of  Denver,  the  Chlchano  Eklucation 
Project  and  more  than  300  other 
groups. 

But  this  creative  and  productive 
partnership  is  threatened  by  require- 
ments proposed  by  current  tax  law. 
The  bottom  line  is  this:  Unless  current 
law  is  amended,  the  El  Pomar  Founda- 
tion will  be  forced  to  lose  majority 
ownership  of  the  Broadmoor,  and  the 
Broadmoor  will  probably  no  longer  be 
locally  controlled  or  operated— much 
to  the  consternation  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  and  the  Colorado  Springs 
community. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  will  stop  this  forced  divestiture 
which  is  now  required  by  an  overly 


broad  and  misguided  provision  con. 
tahied  in  a  1069  tax  law. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  1969  law, 
some  individuals  created  foundations 
to  escape  pajmient  of  estate  taxes  on 
inherited  family  enterprises.  To  stop 
this  practice.  Congress  enacted  legislSr 
tion  reqiiiring  all  foundations  to  divest 
themselves  of  majority  ownership  of 
all  enterprises.  As  a  result,  the  El 
Pomar  Foundation  must  divest  itself 
of  50  percent  of  its  Broadmoor  stock 
by  1989.  and  an  additional  15  percent 
of  its  stock  by  2004. 

One  irony  surrounding  the  El 
Pomar's  forced  divestiture  is  that  in 
drafting  the  1969  law.  the  U.8.  Senate 
i«>proved  a  provision  which  exonpted 
the  Broadmoor  from  the  divestiture 
requirement.  At  the  time,  the  Senate 
believed,  as  I  do  today,  that  the  fac- 
tors that  led  to  the  foundation  legisla- 
tion in  1969  are  not  present  in  the  El 
Pomar  Foundation.  In  fact,  none  of 
those  operating  the  Broadmoor  or  the 
foundation  are  descCTidants  of  Boeoeet 
Penrose,  the  original  founder  of  the 
Broadmoor  and  the  foundation. 

The  legldation  I  am  introducing 
today  exempts  the  El  Pomar  Founda- 
tion from  the  dlvestitiu%  requirements 
imposed  by  section  101(1X4)  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

There  are  several  compelling  reasons 
why  this  legislation  should  be  enacted: 
First,  profits  now  earned  from  the 
Broadmoor  Hotel's  operations  are 
channeled  through  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation  for  civic  and  charitable 
projects  throughout  Colorado.  A 
forced  divestiture  would  adversely 
affect  this  partnership. 

Second,  under  present  law  prospec- 
tive buyers  could  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  the  f  oimdaUon  since  it  has  a 
legal  mandate  to  sell  in  the  future. 

Third,  the  factors  that  led  to  the 
1969  law  are  not  present  in  this  case. 
Both  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  and  the 
foundation  are  totally  free  from  the 
Influence  of  the  grantor  or  the  heirs. 

Fourth,  there  would  be  no  revenue 
loss  if  this  proposal  is  enacted  into  law 
since  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  Is  subject 
to  the  corporate  income  tax  law  re- 
gardless of  ownership  by  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation.  Although  the  El  Pomar 
Foundation  is  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  law.  the  foundation,  like 
all  foundations,  is  subject  to  the  pri- 
vate foimdation  excise  tax  on  its  in- 
vestment taicome. 

Fifth,  there  is  precedent  for  this  leg- 
islation since  the  U.S.  Senate  has  ear- 
lier approved  similar  legislation. 

Sixth,  the  Broadmoor  Hotel  is  local- 
ly owned  and  managed,  and  is  a  bed- 
rock of  the  Colorado  Springs  commu- 
nity. It  is  the  city's  second  largest  pri- 
vate sector  employer,  the  Broadmoor 
subsidizes  hundreds  of  community  ac- 
tivities. Because  the  Broadmoor  is 
such  a  unique  and  valuable  asset,  fi- 
nancial analysts  believe  that  only  cor- 
porations   now    located    outside    the 


State  would  be  able  to  purchase  the 
Broadmoor.  So  the  likely  result  of  a 
forced  sale  of  the  Broadmoor,  as  now 
required  by  law.  would  be  nonresident 
absentee  ownership.  As  <me  editorial 
put  it.  "It's  a  shame  that  special  legis- 
lation is  necessary  to  enable  property 
owners  to  retain  control  of  pr(V)erty 
hcmestly  come  by." 

Mr.  President,  this  bUl  merits  quk^ 
hearings  and  early  enactment.* 


ADDITIONAL  CX)SPONSORS 

S.S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Csajtbtoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKKRLLEB]  was  £dded  as 
a  coeponsor  of  S.  8.  a  bill  to  erant  a 
Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America.  Inc. 

S.4T 

At  the  reqtiest  of  Mr.  Hxlscs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  47,  a  bill  to  restore  the  right  of 
voluntary  prayer  in  public  schools  and 
to  promote  the  separation  of  powers. 

S.  SI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burrsn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BiMGAMAH]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  51,  a  bUl  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  of  1980.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  ss 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  DAHroTB.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Baucus]  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  S.  58,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  re- 
search activities,  to  foster  university 
research  and  scientific  training,  and  to 
encourage  the  contribution  of  scientif- 
ic equiiment  to  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

S.4TT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ammxws.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Wallop]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  477,  a  bill  to  enhance  rail 
competition  and  to  ensure  reasonable 
rail  rates  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
effective  competition, 
a.  TIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chare,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  HuMPHHXT]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  725.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973  during  fiscal 
years  1986.  1987,  1988,  1989.  and  1990. 

8.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kbithxdt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs].  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Goee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Spbo- 
tbe]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
881.  a  bill  to  extend  titie  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  3  years. 
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S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  RmLx.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
908.  a  bill  to  provide  market  expansion 
and  incinne  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  constuners  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  tlT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Oldth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Bfaryland 
CMr.  Sabbahss]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  917.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  benefits  with  respect  to  public 
safety  offices  who  die  of  certain  medi- 
cal conditions  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty. 

S.  SBO 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Hkihz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
IteTzmBAUMl  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  950.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  promote 
fairness  in  telecommunications  policy 
by  providing  for  lifeline  telephone 
service. 

S.  974 

At  the  request  of  ISi.  Wxicker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATStniAGAl.  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abohob] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  974.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  protection  and  advo- 
cacy for  mentally  iU  persons. 
8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkrbt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Ooul.  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kdoixdy]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1033.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Emergency  Veterans' 
Job  Training  Act  Qf  1983  to  establish  a 
veterans'  career  development  and 
training  program;  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  establish  a  vet- 
erans' computerized  Job  bank  pro- 
gram, to  enhance  readjustment  ap- 
pointments of  veterans  to  positions  of 
employment  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  10S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  1039,  a  bill  entiUed  the  "Ocean  In- 
cineration Research  Act  of  1985". 

S.  10*7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Uantokth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[ICr.  GoRS],  was  added  as  cosponsor  of 
S.  1097,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  provide  for  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  methanol 
8.  iiss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rugle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Bdr.  BoscuwiTz],  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1133,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 110(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974. 


At 


S.  IIM 

the  request  of  Mr.  Habt,  the 
nam«  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Fobs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.il262,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Wastte  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  incorporate 
tran^jortation  Impacts  Into  the  selec- 
tion process  for  repositories  of  high- 
level  radioactive  wastes. 

I     SXNATI  JOmT  moLimoH  •• 

At '  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodo,  the 
namas  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RncLB],  and  the  Senator  from 
Miss<^uri  [Mr.  EAOLCxoir]  were  added 
as  cofeponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion |8,  a  Joint  resolution  to  de^gnate 
Novefnber  21,  1985,  as  "William  Beau- 
montjDay". 

I     aKKATB  JOniT  ■BSOLUnOll  at 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  WiLsoir.  the 
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name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixotr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Sena^  Joint  Resolution  86.  a  Joint  res- 
olutidn  to  designate  the  week  of  July 
25,  1685,  through  July  31,  1985,  as 
"Natft>nal  Disability  in  Entertainment 
Weelff'. 

SXRATB  JOIHT  USOLUTIOH  194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kkmmdt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
SiMov]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  124,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  "National  Day 
of  Pe*ce". 

aKRATX  CONCtTRRZHT  RKSOLtTTIOIf  30 

At  l)he  request  of  Mr.  Cranstoh,  the 
nameiof  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  feTzmfis]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  tonciurent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pay- 
ments by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veterans  as  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  should 
remain  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxation. 

B^ATS  CONCUBaKirT  SBSOLDTIOII  47 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hxnrz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Bto.  QuAYLB],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  WiLSOK],  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dizok]  were  added 
as  cotoonsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  47,  a  concurrent  resolution 
obserilng  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  19616. 

tRATK  COMCUBBBirT  BXSOLUTIOH  40 
he  request  of  Mr.  Olknh,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tt*niB\n 
[Mr.  Dole],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota CMr.  DuRBfRSROBR].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Bir.  MATSxmAGA].  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Ahsrsws]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  plans  being 
made  to  commemorate  the  200th  annl- 
versaiy  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance 
and  calling  for  a  national  celebration 
of  such  anniversary. 


lATX  BBSOLDTIOll  174 

At  the  request  of  ytt.  Gorc.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DtzoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  R^lution  174.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing ttie  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  t«  the  proposed  closing  and 
downgrading  of  certain  offices  of  the 
Social  Sequrity  Administration. 

SATB  BBSOLDTIOll  17t 
uest  of  Mr.  Dotudibcrgkb, 
nis  name  iwas  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  178.  a  resolu- 
tion to  uike  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
minlstratipn  to  retain  the  current 
automobile  fuel  economy  standard. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 


the 
of  this  I 
Theh 
of  the  Ri 
and  will 
roirsx  D 


■fOOICKITTBB  OH  imBBOOf 
BBLATIOm 

Mr.  DmiENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Stiticommlttee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  904.  the  Water  Research  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1985,  on  Thursday.  June 
20.  at  2  p.^  in  room  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senat«  Office  Building. 

CMOnRBB  OB  SMALL  BDBOnn 

Mr.  WIflCKEU.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  on  June 
18,  1985.  the  Senate  SmaU  Business 
Committee  will  hold  a  full  committee 
hearing  an  "Community  right  to 
know"  legislation  affecting  the  use, 
manufacture,  or  storage  of  hazardous 
chemicals.!  The  hearing  will  focus  on 
and  paperwork  impact 
ktion  on  small  business, 
will  be  held  in  room  428A 
»11  Senate  Office  Building 
at  10  a.m.  Smator  Ai,- 

^lo  will  chair  the  hearing. 

For  further  information,  please  call 
Skip  Wadf ell,  of  the  committee  staff 
at  224-517|. 

coimnte  ob  ootbbhiibhtal  aitaxbs 
Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conmittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  wfl  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
nomination  of  Terence  C.  Golden  to 
be  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Atfminstration  on  Wednesday, 
June  19,  at  10  ajn.  in  SD-342.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Carol 
Fox  at  224|47S1. 

SOBCOMyrTBB  OB  BATUBAL  BB80DBCB8 
OBVXLOmxIlT  AMD  PBODUCTIOM 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like'  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  ^e  Senate  and  the  public, 
that  the  Ssbcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources Development  and  Production 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Commlttee^ls  changing  the  location  of 
its  oversight  hearing  scheduled  for 
Friday.  Jtme  14.  at  1:30  pjn.  in  Musko- 
gee, OK.  This  change  in  location  Is 
being  made  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  large  ilumber  of  witnesses  expect- 
ed to  testfy.  The  hearing  will  teke 
place  at  tie  Muskogee  Civic  Center. 


425  Boston  Street,  rooms  E  and  F.  in 
Muskogee.  The  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing is  to  receive  testimony  regarding 
the  state  of  the  coal  Industry  in  Okla- 
homa, with  specific  emphasis  on  the 
Impact  of  Federal  regulations. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Bob  Terrell  or  Mr.  Pat  Sullivan  on 
the  subcommittee  staff  at  (202)  224- 
5205. 

BXTBCoiaamB  ob  butbttiob 

BCr.  HKTiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Nutrition  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram for  Women,  Infants,  and  Chil- 
dren (WIC).  the  Commodity  Supple- 
mental Food  Program,  and  the  Tem- 
porary Food  Assistance  Program.  The 
heuing  will  begin  at  0:30  aan.  on 
Monday.  June  17,  1985,  in  room  328-A, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

If  further  information  is  needed, 
please  call  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

commitrb  oh  thz  jcticiabt 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  June  12,  1985,  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  S.  172, 
and  S.  298,  Professional  Si>orts  Anti- 
trust.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  June  12.  1985.  In  order 
to  receive  testimony  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Robert  C.  Broomfleld,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge,  and  Loren  A. 
Smith  to  be  a  Judge  for  the  U.S. 
Claims  Court. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPPK^ER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

COmOTTBE  OB  AGBICDLTDBB,  BUTBITIOB,  ABS 
POBBSTBT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, June  12.  imtll  12:30  p.m..  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  3  pjn.,  and  4:30 
pjn.,  to  continue  markup  of  S.  616,  the 
farm  bill,  and  related  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmCITTBB  OB  BBBBOT  AB9  BATUBAL 
BB80UBCES 

Mr.  E)OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion  of   the   Senate   on  Wednesday. 


June  12.  to  conduct  a  business  meeting 
to  consider  pending  nominees  to  the 
UJL  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
Board  of  Directors.  S.  1068.  8.  953,  S. 
410,  and  other  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMmTT^  OB  COmiBBCB.  SCIBBCB,  ABD 
TBABBPOBTATIOB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  June  12,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  Morgan  Stanley's  proposal  to  pur- 
chase ConraH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

gUWCOmnTTBB  OB  ATIATIOB 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, June  12  at  9:30  aon.,  to  conduct  a 
meeting  on  S.  1218,  the  International 
Air  Transportation  Protection  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


100  TEARS  OF  UKRAINIAN 
IMMIGRATION 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
100  years  ago  that  the  United  States 
began  its  enduring  relationship  with 
the  people  of  the  Ukmine.  Over  the 
past  century.  Ukrainians  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  Nation.  These 
people  and  their  nearly  three-quarters 
of  a  million  descendants  have  benefit- 
ed all  Americans  through  their  efforts 
and  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, the  business  world  and  in  public 
service. 

Perhaps  less  tangibly,  but  by  no 
means  less  importantly.  Ukrainians 
have  enriched  our  common  cultural 
heritage  by  Introducing  us  to  many  of 
their  wonderful  customs  and  tradi- 
tions and  by  mi^tntJitTitny  this  heritage 
within  the  broader  context  of  Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Unfortunately,  those  who  remain  in 
the  Ukraine  are  not  always  as  free  to 
preserve  their  culture  and  their  identi- 
ty as  a  people.  This  is  due  to  the  viola- 
tion of  many  of  their  basic  human 
rights  as  a  result  of  Soviet  domination 
of  their  land. 

In  honoring  those  first  Ukrainians 
who  arrived  on  this  Nation's  shores 
100  years  ago  as  well  as  the  descend- 
ants who  proudly  remember  them,  let 
us  take  this  opportunity  to  remind 
ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
the  plight  of  the  Ukrainians  who  are 
still  in  their  homeland.* 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSART  OF  BLUE 
CROSS/BLUE  SHIELD  OF 
GREATER  NEW  YORK 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  marics  an  historic  occasion 
for  millions  of  New  Yoricer  and  indeed 
millions  of  residents  across  the  entire 
Nation.  Fifty  years  ago  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New  York 
originated  as  one  of  the  foundations  of 
modem  health  insurance,  and  become 
a  leader  in  health  care  protection  and 
flnancing. 

That  organization  has  been  in  a 
unique  position  for  the  past  50  years, 
caring  for  Greater  New  Yotii  area  resi- 
dents while  actively  Involved  with  its 
health  care  providers  in  Joint  planning 
for  the  future. 

The  Nation's  growing  need  for  af- 
fordable health  care  protection  is 
being  faced  and  accepted  by  socially 
responsible  organizations  such  as  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New 
York— which  has  been  committed  to 
safeguarding  the  health  and  flnancial 
security  of  New  York  area  citizens 
since  1935.  At  first  for  only  a  few 
thousand  people,  but  today,  over  9  mil- 
lion New  Yorkers  rely  on  the  solid  pro- 
tection Blue  C^ross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Greater  New  York  offers.  And  with 
the  Incredible  costs  of  high  technology 
in  medical  care  combined  with  an 
aging  population  and  an  increased 
demand  for  quality  services,  their 
achievements  in  reducing  health  care 
delivery  costs  deserve  the  laudatory 
acknowledgement  they  have  often  re- 
ceived from  renowned  experts  in  the 
health  care  administration  field. 

They  have  succeeded  in  preserving  a 
level  of  high  quality  medical  care 
while  cutting  unnecessary  costs 
through  innovative  programs  and  re- 
sponsible involvement  with  health 
care  Institutions  and  providers,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  government. 

This  Nation  has  changed  dramatical- 
ly in  the  past  50  years,  as  has  modem 
medicine.  The  key  to  our  society's 
future  lies  in  its  ability  to  readily 
adapt  to  changes  and  prosper  in  these 
departiires  from  the  accustomed 
paths.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of 
Greater  New  YoiIl  has  done  well  to 
date,  but  the  real  challenge  will  be  the 
next  50  years.  LooUng  at  its  accom- 
plishments in  costs  containment  and 
special  provider  programs  in  the  past 
few  years  alone,  it  is  apparent  that 
this  corporation  will  be  at  the  fore- 
front of  change,  caring  for  the  people 
of  the  Greater  New  York  area  as  it 
always  has,  but  in  entirely  new  and 
different  ways. 

Let  us  then  record  for  posterity  this 
noteworthy  event  of  May  1985,  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  of  Greater  New  York,  in 
rect«nltition  for  all  they  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  security  of  our  people.  And 
let  us  award  recognition  to  the  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  employees,  and  es- 
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pedally  to  Edwin  R.  Werner,  chidr- 
man  of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer  for  his  leadership  in  providing 
these  valuable  contributions  to  the 
health  and  weU  being  of  New 
Yorkers.* 


•  m. 


ESSAY  OF  BETHUEL  HUHTEK 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  share  with  you  an  exceptional 
message  of  patriotism  and  wisdom 
written  by  a  young  constituent.  Bfr. 
Bethuel  Hunter  of  Sunapee  Jr.-Sr. 
High  School  In  New  Hampshire.  EnU- 
tled  "Do  Our  Freedoms  Deserve  De- 
fending?". Mr.  Hunter's  essay  was  the 
winning  entry  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Association  for  Freedom  Through 
Strength's  second  *Tinp<>l  essay  con- 
test. 

Mr.  Hunter's  essay  beautifully  ex- 
presses a  young  man's  pride  in  his 
country  and  his  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  found- 
ed. His  words  challenge  each  of  us  to 
continue  to  guard  our  liberty  and  pre- 
serve our  great  heritage.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  inspirational  essay. 

I  ask  that  the  essay  be  printed  in  the 
Rcooao. 

The  essay  follows: 

"Do  Oni  nuBtom  DnnvK  OsnaniRo" 


Wbat  would  happen  if  our  freedoms 
weren't  defended— If  the  ConstituUon  were 
burned  or  declared  void  and  not  one  Ameri- 
can woe  to  stand  up  for  the  truth,  for  his 
rights  and  for  his  eountry?  Then  that  proud 
nation  that  men  call  America  would  no 
lonser  ezist  and  history  Instead  of  being  a 
proaiearion  would  repeat  itself  In  a  vldous 
cycle  with  mmiritMi  forced  once  acaln  to 
strug^  under  the  burdens  of  serfdom  and 
slavery.  This  cannot— this  will  not  happen 
because  the  Oooititatlon  is  preserved,  pro- 
tected, and  defended  by  the  President,  by 
Concress.  and  by  every  patrioUc  citizen  of 
this  sreat  state. 

Jeffenonian  Democracy  (the  best  govem- 
ment  Is  the  least  government)  placed  an  Im- 
portant role  In  the  fonnatlon  of  the  Consti- 
tution. As  a  result,  the  potentiality  exists 
for  each  Amerlcsn  to  develop  within  him  or 
herself  Independence,  self-reliance,  and  re- 
9onslbaity.  For  example,  along  with  free- 
dom of  speech  comes  the  courtesy  and  re- 
qmnalbOlty  to  listen  to  another's  viewpoint, 
while  along  with  the  right  to  bear  arms 
comes  the  proper  and  careful  use  thereof. 

Since  this  nation's  Urth  In  1776  men  have 
ardmtly  supported  the  Constitution  and 
the  freedoms  guaranteed  therein  by  freely 
giving  their  time,  their  money  and  their 
very  lives  in  defense  of  Its  principles.  From 
the  War  for  Indepoidence  through  the 
Vietnam  War  we  Americans  have  allied 
behind  such  eminent  mottos  as  "Live  Free 
or  Die".  "The  War  to  End  All  Wars",  and 
"Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy". 

In  light  of  such  supreme  sacrifice  I  cher- 
ish the  knowledge  that  from  my  generation 
will  come  the  heroes,  patriots,  and  enlight- 
ened dtisens  who  will  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  passing  It  on  to  generations  yet 
unborn— that  as  President  Lincoln  said  ".  .  . 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shaD  not  polah  from  the 
earth."* 


SALT  n  COMPLIANCE 
.  .  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  disman- 
tle 4  Poseidon  when  the  AUuka  goes 
on  8^  trials  has  elicited  a  variety  of 
responses  fitnn  his  supporters  and  op- 
pon^ts.  Aa  might  be  expected,  the 
rhetoric  far  exceeds  the  fact  In  my 
vlewi  the  President  has  cleverly  laid 
asldd  the  decision  to  comply  with  the 
SALT  limits  until  the  DOD  reports  to 
him  In  November  on  what  proportion- 
ate responses  can  be  enacted  in  view  of 
Soviet  violations.  He  will  then  have 
until  March  to  make  a  dedsliHL  In 
effect,  he  is  holding  the  arms  control- 
lers, the  Soviets,  and  the  Congress  at 
bay  ikntll  the  rli^t  environment  exists 
for  sj  realistic  UJS.  position.  The  most 
precifee  discussion  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  and  what  lies  ahead  is 
contglned  In  a  George  Will  article  ap- 
pearftig  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
June  12. 1985. 1  highly  recommend  the 
piece|to  all  my  ooUeagues  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  article  follows: 
[Frn^  the  Washington  Post,  Jime  13, 1M5] 
H  UGAX  A  nmLATXaAUST?  Doh't  Kn> 

TotnsiLr 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Roe  Ud  Reagan  is  constantly  being  conde- 
scended to  by  people  who  are  so  busy  conde- 
soendkig  they  do  not  notice  that  he  has  tied 
their  shoelaces  together.  And  now  there 
they  go  again,  underestimating  his  crafti- 
ness. 

Peof  le  who  usually  are  critics  of  his  arms 
control  policies  are  cavorting  like  spring 
lambs,  convinced  that  he  has  converted  to 
Cartetlsm  and  pledged  eternal  compliance 
with  gALT  U.  The  gullibility  of  Amyriran 
arms  oontrol  enthusiasts  has  its  uses. 

His  decision  to  continue,  for  the  moment, 
complying  with  the  unratified  SALT  n 
treaty  did  not  finish  the  argument;  it 
framed  the  argument  in  a  way  that  should 
alarm; the  Iambs.  He  did  not  stop  the  argu- 
ment ibetween  the  State  and  Defense  de- 
partments; he  started  a  clock  on  a  new  game 
and  handed  the  ball  to  defense. 

If  tae  treaty  had  been  ratified,  it  would 
expirathls  December.  The  most  significant 
thing  Reagan  did  this  week  wu  ssk  defense 
for  a  Import  In  November. 

Bef  dre  Reagan  acted,  the  Senate  demand- 
ed, as  children  do.  two  incompatible  things. 
It  said  to  the  president:  Please  comply  with 
salt!  n— but  please  take  aettons  pnqwr- 
tionat^  to  Soviet  violaUons  of  SALT  H. 

Thebresident  has  now  replied:  Tou  asked 
for  lt.!Our  respect  for  SALT  n  wIU  be  pro- 
porUoAiate  to  Soviet  respect  We  will  violate 
it  onU  as  much  as  they  do.  Now.  go  read  the 
r^Mntj  you  required  me  to  submit— the  one 
where;  I  document  their  comprehensive  vio- 
lations. 

Before  Reagan's  decision,  and  ■h»p<T»y  it. 
there  was  a  familiar  burlesque  of  Secretary 
of  State  Oeorge  Shults  "consulting"  Ameri- 
ca's ttiropean  allies.  They  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  say  what  Shults's  State  De- 
partm^t  says  whenever  a  hmimir  hits  its 
knee:  JOo  not  do  anything  that  might  Jeop- 
ardisei  the  arms-control  process."  During 
which)  process  the  Soviets  have  deployed  76 
percent  of  their  warheads.)  The  result,  as 
predictable  as  sunrise,  was  a  panicky  cable 
from  Shults's  entoiuage  saying  the  allies 
would  suffer  nervous  breakdowns  if  the 
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United  Suites  abandoned  the  SALT  n 
limits.        I 

So  the  bresident.  being  elaborately  pa- 
tient, says  be  la  going  an  "extra  mile."  But  a 
mOe  has  a  5.380th  foot,  which  will  be 
reached  when  he  receives  the  November 
report  recammending  appropriate  and  pro- 
portionate'responses  to  Soviet  behavior- 
proportionate,  remember,  to  comprehensive 
violatton  of  SALT  n.  And  he  has  directed 
the  Defense  Department  to  write  that 
report      J 

By  the  t^  Beagan  has  gone  that  "extra 
mOe."  and  isacrifloed  one  submarine  on  the 
altar  of  allied  and  Senate  senalMlltlea.  it  will 
be  harder  for  the  allies  and  senators  to  go 
bemrk  whin  he  takes  his  next  step  against 
SALT  n.  M  logical  next  step— a  step  flowing 
from  the  logic  of  the  president's  language- 
Is  to  abandtei  the  Umlt  on  ICIRVed  mtasaea. 
It  ml^t  uive  come  by  now  but  for  the  ti- 
midity of  tke  Joint  CbiietM  of  Staff. 

In  1979  the  chiefs  were  directed  to  jnoject 
what  SovMt  deployments  would  be  If  thoe 
were  no  SALT  IL  They  listed  numbers.  The 
Soviets  have  exceeded  those  numbers  even 
while  oomf  lying  with  SALT  ITs  ao^alled 
"restraints."  Yet  in  1968,  the  chiefs  are  di- 
vided about  compliance,  partly  because  of  a 
fear  that  tlkeir  budgeU  might  suffer  llbeial 
reprisals  iii  Congreas,  and  partly  because 
they  think  America  will  not  compete  if  the 
SovleU  art  released  from  SALT  n  re- 
straints. (Dhder  those  restraints,  the  Soviets 
have  added  4.000  warheads  and  can  add 
3.000  more.^ 

But  the  ilresldent's  idea  of  America  "back 


and 

America 
By  the 
payehothi 
gument 


taU"  is  incompatible  with 
.  to  SALT  n  as  to  a  life  raft 
the  year  Shults's  legion  of 
will  have  worn  out  the  ar- 
^.  SALT  n  «viti.pn«fy«y  Is  indis- 
pensable to  the  emotional  balance  of  Ameri- 
ca's allies.  And  the  prealdent  having  sacri- 
floed  one  submarine  to  i«*««tji«  the  limit  In 
ICIRVed  mlsBllea.  wm  be  looking  down  the 
road  and  bd  weighing  the  fate  of  18  more. 

In  his  statement  starting  the  dock,  the 
president  said  the  United  States  cannot  con- 
tinue adheHng  to  a  double  standard  that 
ccmstituta]  unilateral  compliance  with 
SALT  n.  Those  are  the  very  words  Richard 
Perle,  as  a^totant  secretary  of  defense,  was 
roundly  abased  for  using  in  congresBlonal 
testimony  a  few  months  ago.  The  abusers 
were  the  inns  control  fetishists  who  say 
any  arms  agreement  is  important  and  no 
Soviet  violation  Is.  Perle  was  speakliig  like 
Reagan  and  now  Reagan  is  speaking  like 


Perle.  If 
ment  isgol 
of  the 
cool 
forehead. 
It  will 
president 


continues,  the  State  Depart- 
[  to  come  down  with  a  bad  case 
I  and  the  allies  wm  have  to  put 
on  the  State  Department's 


ttlnue.  because  of  the  way  the 
described  and  prescribed.  He 

—  j._  the  current  condition  as  un- 

tendable  ("unilateral  compliance")  and  has 
prescribed  proportionality  (actions  propor- 
ticmate  to  ^le  Soviet  Union's  promiscuous 
non-compliance).  Reagan  has  used  language 
to  paint  hlxBself  into  the  comer  he  wants  to 
be  in.  He  is|  conducting  a  revolution  against 
SALT  n.  bilt  he  understands  Robert  Frost's 
point-  "Resolutions  are  wonderful  salves, 
but  they  we  something  that  ought  to  be 
done  by  hal  res." 

Tet  SALl  n'B  supporters,  including  most 
of  the  media,  seem  convinced  that  Reagan 
has  Joinedi  their  ranks  and  guaranteed 
SALT  n's  Itagevity.  He  has  disarmed  them 
and  they  hive  iu>t  noticed.  This  illustrates 
why  Sovieli  negotiators  are  able  to  sell 
things  such  as  SALT  11  to  the  sort  of  people 


who  will  stm  think  SALT  H  is  aUve  and  weU 
and  lovely.* 


FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
AORICDLTURE 

•  Ml.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  as  a  coeponsor  of  8.  908,  which 
is  the  agriculture  legislaUon  that  has 
been  developed  by  the  American  Fvm 
Bureau  Federation.  This  legislation  is 
the  product  of  many  hours  of  work 
within  the  Farm  Bureau  organization. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Federal  involvement  in  agricnil- 
ture  cannot  be  withdrawn  abruptly 
without  major  economic  and  human 
disruptions  occurring.  Unlike  other 
bills  that  have  been  introduced.  S.  908 
would  continue  Federal  support  pro- 
grams while  attempting  to  increase 
export  sales  of  our  products,  and  In- 
crease agriculture  profitability 
through  maricet  forces.  Clearly,  farm 
legislation  must  be  enacted  as  part  of 
an  overall  strategy  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  open  foreign  maiicets  to 
all  n.S.  products  and  make  agriculture 
competitive  and  profitable. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  begun  marking  up  the  1985  legisla- 
tion, and  this  process  will  continue  for 
several  more  months.  The  final  prod- 
uct will  be  a  oombinatlcm  of  many  dif- 
ferent approaches  and  ideas.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  important  elements  of 
S.  908  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
legislation  that  reaches  the  Senate 
floor. 

While  I  endorse  the  major  concepts 
of  S.  908.  there  are  some  features 
which  are  not  consistent  with  my  own 
feelings.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  area  of  dairy  price  supports,  and 
the  i4>propriate  mechanism  to  reduce 
Government  outlays.  I  understand 
that  there  have  been  discussions  be- 
tween the  dairy  industry  and  the 
Farm  Bureau,  and  hope  that  these  dis- 
cussions will  result  in  a  compromise 
propoeaL 

S.  908  is  a  sound  starting  point  for 
the  debate  on  the  1985  farm  bilL  The 
actions  we  take  in  this  Congress  will 
govern  agriculture  for  many  years.  We 
must  make  every  effort  to  ensure  that 
the  marketplace  will  once  again  be  the 
primary  factor  in  the  determination  of 
commodity  prices.  I  look  forward  to 
the  continuing  debate  and  know  that 
this  legidation  will  guide  many  of  the 
decisions  that  are  made  in  this  area.* 


of  over  6  million  Jews  in  Europe 
during  the  Holocaust  is  of  such  enor- 
mity that  it  is  sometimes  lost  (m  an  In- 
divlduaL  Through  our  own  incompre- 
hension we  are  sometimes  anesthe- 
tized to  an  event  which  should  remain 
seared  in  our  memories  forever. 

In  an  attempt  to  prevmt  the  world 
from  ever  repeating  such  evil,  we  keep 
vigilenoe  so  that  the  Holocaust,  or  op- 
pression in  any  form,  does  not  plague 
mankind  again.  Therefore,  we  htmor 
June  12,  Anne  Ftank's  birthday,  as 
"Anne  Frank  Day."  As  this  is  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  liberation  of 
Europe  from  Nad  control,  the  Anne 
Frank  Center  in  New  York  City  will  be 
hosting  the  exhibit.  "Anne  Rank  in 
the  World— 1929-1945."  This  exhibit 
will  be  occurring  simultaneously  in 
Amsterdam  and  nankfurt. 

In  New  YoA  City  the  center  will  be 
honoring  Prof.  Elie  Wiesel  of  Boston 
University,  who  I  have  recommended 
for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  with  the 
First  Annual  Anne  Frank  Award. 
Through  the  efforts  of  people  like 
Anne  Frank  and  Elie  Wiesel,  we  are  re- 
minded of  what  we  must  never  forget 
and  we  have  been  shown  how  indomi- 
table the  human  q>irit  is. 

We  are  reminded  when  we  hear  first- 
hand how  a  boy  named  Elie  who  was 
so  hungry  that  he  stole  a  piece  of 
bread  from  his  father  on  a  train  boimd 
for  Ausehwits— later  to  watch  his 
father  die  before  him— could  become 
one  of  foremost  spokesman  for  the 
hope  of  humanity.  We  are  moved 
when  reading  a  little  girl's  diary  that 
conveys  the  fears,  hopes,  and  frustra- 
tions of  a  13-year-old,  only  to  realize 
that  this  lltUe  girl  is  in  hiding  with 
her  family  delaying  their  inevitable 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  ruthless,  oocu- 
pjring  army.  The  inspiration  we  are 
provided  by  these  and  others  like 
them  is  what  allows  us  to  emerge  from 
such  a  human  catastrophe  and  still  be- 
lieve that  there  is  hope  for  mankind. 

We  always  must  keep  in  mind  what 
Anne  Frank  means  to  us  and  how  and 
why  she  died.* 


ANNE  FRANK  DAY 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Anne  Frank.  This  is 
her  rightful  day  of  remembrance;  she 
would  have  been  56  today  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 

Nothing  in  modem  history  stained 
the  soul  of  mankind  more  than  the 
millions  of  innocent  men,  women,  and 
children  who  suffered  and  died  under 
the  oppressive  hand  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
The  immense  tragedy  of  the  slaughter 


PRESIDENT'S  TAX  PROPOSAL 
HITS  MIDDUB  CLASS 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  President's  tax 
reform  proposal  by  Mr.  John  H. 
McCarthy  which  was  commissioned  by 
the  Hartford  Coiumnt.  Mr.  McCarthy, 
a  tax  manager,  at  Peat.  Marwlek. 
Mitchell.  A  Co.,  looks  at  the  effecU  of 
the  President's  propoaal  on  taxpayers 
of  different  economic  means  and  dr- 
cumstanoea. 

His  analysis  is  in  line  with  other  as- 
sessments of  the  admlnlgtratlon  plan. 
In  sum.  the  lower  Income  and  the  very 
wealthy  wUl  rei4>  the  greatest  propor- 
tional benefits.  The  middle  class  will 
see  little  if  any  reduction  in  their  tax 
burden  and,  in  fact,  under  certain  dr- 


eumstances.  win  pay  more  in  taxes 
imder  the  President's  plan.  While 
their  returns  may  be  simpler  through 
the  elimination  of  certain  deductions, 
this  does  not  meet  any  standard  of 
fairness.  In  additioo.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  this  imbalanfie  con- 
tributes to  the  other  stated  purpose  of 
this  initiative— an  expansion  of  eco- 
ntmiic  growth— by  taking  disposable 
income  away  frmn  the  largest  segment 
of  our  population. 

I  think  the  President  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous service  by  -*»ntnf  forward 
with  this  Initiative  and  I  want  to  be 
able  to  support  the  enactment  of  true 
tax  reform  this  session. 

In  order  to  get  to  that  point,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  inject  some  better 
balance  into  the  President's  proposaL 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  reestab- 
lishing progressivlty  as  the  overriding 
principle  in  our  tax  system  and  direct- 
ing a  greater  share  of  the  benefits  of 
our  tax  reform  efforts  to  our  middle- 
income  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  May  31.  1985,  Hartford  Cou- 
rant  containing  Mr.  McCarthy's  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Rbcxwd. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Hartford  Courant  ICay  SI,  19861 
RsAOui  Puur  Mat  Hit  MnsLS-IaooiiB 
Taztati 


(By  C^ralg  W.  Baggott) 

High-  and  low-lnoone  residents  of 
Connecticut  stand  to  gain  the  most  under 
President  Reagan's  tax  ;dan.  while  tboae  In 
the  mkkOe  irtio  take  many  deductions  could 
end  up  losing  the  most 

A  taxpajCT  with  two  children  who  earns 
$150,000  a  year  and  fnes  a  single,  head-of- 
household  return,  could  gain  as  much  as 
86.300  in  after-tax  income,  according  to  an 
analysis  done  for  The  Courant  by  John  H. 
IfoCarthy.  a  tax  manager  at  Peat.  Marwiek. 
Mitchell  4c  Co. 

And  a  family  with  two  children,  earning 
8W.000  a  year  and  filing  a  Joint  return, 
could  gain  nearly  83.000. 

But  a  two-income  family  with  two  chfl- 
dren.  earning  $70,000  a  year  and  fUlng  a 
Jomt  return,  could  lose  more  than  $1,000 
undw  Reagan's  proposaL  That  is  a  tax  in- 
crease of  IS.6  percent 

McCarthy  computed  estimated  taxes  in 
seven  hypothetical,  representative  cases. 
Using  figures  supplied  by  The  Courant  his 
analyais  showed  the  Impact  of  the  tax  idan 
on  a  range  of  wage  earners  from  upper 
Inooeae  to  working  pocR'. 

The  analysis  compares  taxes  that  would 
be  owed  in  1986  under  Reagan's  propoaal 
with  taxes  owed  under  current  tax  law. 
McCarthy  cautlo«>ed  that  any  changes  in 
the  president's  proposal  would  alter  his 
analysis. 

Administration  economistB  mvdlct  an  av- 
oage  tax  reduction  of  7  percent  for  individ- 
uals If  the  president's  proposal  Is  enacted. 
That  ranges  from  a  hlgSi  of  36.8  percent  for 
fsmlUes  t««Tnfa>g  leas  than  $10,000  to  a  low 
of  4.1  percent  for  families  earning  $100,000 
to  $300,000. 

The  tax  plan  fUminat^'s  many  deductions, 
increases  the  peraanal  exemption  and  re- 
duces the  number  of  tax  brackets  from  14  or 
16  to  three.  The  top  tax  bndtet  would  be 
lowered  fnmi  60  percent  to  36  percent 
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The  plan  woito  to  the  greatest  advantage 
of  those  who  earn  the  least,  mainly  because 
the  loaa  of  many  deductions  would  not 
affect  them. 

For  instance,  a  taxpayer  with  two  depend- 
ents, earning  $16,000  and  filing  as  single. 
head  of  household,  would  pay  $810  under 
Reagan's  propotaL  Under  current  tax  law, 
the  tax  would  be  $1,357  In  1980,  a  difference 
of  $447,  or  IB.«  pet«ent. 

The  single  greatest  benefit  of  Reagan's 
plan  to  that  taxpayer  would  be  the  increase 
in  the  personal  exemption  from  $1,060  a 
person  to  $2,000  a  person.  That  would  lower 
taxable  income  to  $9,000,  instead  of  the 
$11,760  under  current  law. 

The  taxpayer  then  would  move  from  the 
17  percent  toacket  to  the  lowest  bracket— IS 
percent— proposed  by  Reagan. 

A  family  of  four  could  earn  between 
$12,000  and  $13,000  and  pay  no  taxes  at  all 
when  Reagan's  proposal  for  a  $4,000  stand- 
ard deduction  for  Joint  returns  is  coupled 
with  the  higher  personal  exemption. 

At  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Income  scale. 
the  changes  work  together  to  benefit  the 
taxpayer. 

The  person  earning  $150,000  a  year  with 
two  children  and  flling  a  single,  head-of- 
household  return,  comes  away  $6,313  richer 
under  Reagan's  proposaL  The  analysis  as- 
sumed that  the  person  has  $6,000  in  interest 
and  dividend  income  and  $10,000  in  long- 
term  capital  gains. 

Under  current  tax  law,  total  taxable 
income  would  be  $119,640,  putting  the 
person  in  the  50  percent  tax  bracket  and 
yielding  a  tax  of  $44,158. 

Under  Reagan's  proposal,  total  taxable 
income  would  rise  to  $131,100,  but  it  would 
be  taxed  at  the  top  rate  of  35  percent,  for  a 
tax  of  $37,845. 

Part  of  the  gain  would  be  a  reduced  cap- 
ital gains  tax.  Under  current  law,  40  percent 
of  the  gain  would  be  taxed  at  a  50  percent 
rate:  under  Reagan's  proposal,  half  would 
be  taxed  at  the  35  percent  rate. 

McCarthy's  analysis  also  found  that: 

A  family  earning  $70,000  would  pay  $1,041 
ouH«  In  taxes  under  Reagan's  proposal. 

The  analysis  assumed  the  couple  had  addi- 
tional income  of  $3,000  in  dividends  and 
$1JM)0  in  long-term  capital  gains.  It  also  as- 
sumed two  children,  a  home  mortgage  and 
contrlbuticms  totaling  $4,000  to  Individual 
retirement  accounts. 

The  family  would  lose  the  two-wage- 
eamer  deduction— $2,800  In  this  case— a 
$200  dividends  exclusion,  a  $6,700  deduction 
for  state  and  local  tax  payments  and  a 
$3,500  deduction  for  entertainment  ex- 
penses. 

lU  chOd-care  costs,  totaling  $7,800  for  the 
year,  would  switch  from  a  $066  credit  using 
the  current  formula  to  a  $4,800  deduction 
under  Reagan's  proposal. 

The  couple  gets  to  continue  deducting  Its 
$10,000  annual  mortgage  interest,  and  its 
personal  exemptions  go  from  $4,330  to 
$8,000. 

Total  taxable  income  under  ctirrent  law 
would  be  $43,750,  producting  a  tax  of  $7,697. 
Under  Reagan's  proposal,  taxes  would  be 
$8,738  on  $48,980  in  taxable  Income. 

A  family  of  four  earning  $45,000  a  year, 
plus  $1000  in  dividends  and  $1000  in  capital 
gains,  would  save  about  2  percent  in  taxes 
under  Reagan's  proposal— $4,763  vs.  $4,848 
under  current  law. 

Although  the  family  loses  a  tax  decuctlon 
of  $1,500  under  the  Reagan  plan,  along  with 
a  $200  dividend  exclusion  and  $3,500  in  pre- 
viously allowed  business  expenses,  its  per- 
sonal   exemptions    would    increase    from 
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$4,3X  to  $8,000.  and  the  standard  deduction 
would  go  from  $3,670  to  $4,000 

Ti^  taxable  income  would  Increase  from 
$3O,0iO  under  the  current  law  to  $33,050 
undet  the  proposed  law.  keeping  the  family 
In  thf  35  percent  bracket 

A  cbuple  with  two  children,  a  rented  home 
and  IKro  Incomes  totaling  $25,000,  plus  $300 
In  interest,  would  come  away  $391  richer,  a 
reduction  in  taxes  of  16.4  percent. 

ThS  family  would  lose  a  $200  Interest  ex- 
clusion and  a  $700  two-wage-eaner  deduc- 
tion, hnd  In  neither  case  would  its  expenses 
Justi^  itemlting  expenses.  The  family  takes 
advai  tags  of  the  Increased  standard  deduc- 
tion, md  its  personal  exemptions  Jump  from 
$4,32 1  to  $8,000.  Taxable  income  under  the 
curre  it  law  would  be  $30,080  and  under  the 
prop<  sal  would  be  $17,300. 

Tai  es  would  drop  from  $2,386  to  $1,995. 

A  spigle  person  with  no  children,  a  rented 
homa  and  Income  of  $25,000,  plus  $450  in 
divldyds.  would  get  a  tax  reduction  of  7.3 

Adming  a  $2,000  contribution  to  an  IRA, 
taxaae  income  would  increase  slightly, 
from  l$21,350  under  current  law  to  $31,450 
unde^  Reagan's  proposal.  Taxes  would  de- 
creas«  from  $3,374  to  $8,138  under  Reagan's 
plan,  a  savings  of  $246. 

A  retired  couple  receiving  $14,000  in 
annual  pension  payments,  $8,000  in  Social 
Secuilty,  $4,000  in  dividends  and  $1,000  in 
long-derm  capital  gains,  would  have  a  sub- 
stantbl  Increase  in  taxes— from  $1,012 
under  current  law  to  $1,451  under  Reagan's 
proposal.  The  analysis  assumed  the  couple 
owned  a  home  and  had  paid  off  the  mort- 
gage. 

Ths  couple's  biggest  loss  would  be  its  de- 
duction for  $1,000  In  state  and  local  tax  pay- 
menta.  Taxable  income  would  go  from 
$11,710  to  $13,675,  and  taxes  would  go  up 
$430. 

But  Reagan  has  proposed  to  continue  spe- 
cial credits  for  elderly  people,  blind  people 
and  disabled  people  by  combiidng  them  into 
a  slnite  credit.  That  could  ease  the  Impact 
of  histtax  proposal  on  the  elderly. 

Reacan  also  has  proposed  a  tax  on  em- 
ploye! contributions  to  a  health  plan,  a 
common  fringe  benefit.  Employers'  contri- 
butions to  such  plans  would  be  counted  as 
Income  up  to  $10  a  month  for  individual 
coverage  and  up  to  $35  a  month  for  family 
coverige. 

Th(^  figures  were  not  used  in 
McCarthy's  computations.  Depending  on 
whlctt  of  the  three  tax  brackets  proposed  by 
Reagai  a  person  comes  under,  the  addition- 
al ta^  would  be  computed  by  multiplying 
that  percentage  by  the  extra  annual 
incomfe. 

mpACT  or  UAOAir's  tax  flam 

Hert  are  examples  showing  how  President 
Reagikj's  tax  simplification  plan  would 
af fecticertain  hypothetical  taxpayers: 

Retired  couple,  has  paid  off  mortgage  on 
homej  Joint  return. 

Inc«ne:  $37,000  ($8,000  in  Social  Securi- 
ty). 

Cutfent  tax:  $1,013. 

Profosed  tax:  $1,451. 

Difftrenoe:  -(-$439. 

Chatige:  43.4  percent  more. 

One  person,  owns  two  homes,  has  two 
chlldrta.  filing  as  single,  head  of  household. 

Inotae:  $150,000. 

It  tax:  $44,158. 
tax:  $87,845. 

DUftrence:  -$6,313. 
.  _    14.3  percent  less. 

One!  person,  rents  home,  single  return. 

Income:  $35,000. 


June  12, 1985 


June  12, 1985 
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Current  i  ax:  $3,374. 

Proposed  tax:  $3,128. 

Different  e:  -$346. 

Change:  7.3  percent  less. 

Couple,  owns  home,   has  two  children. 
Joint  retur 

Income:  $70,000. 

Current  lax:  $7,697. 
tax:  $8,738. 

Differende:  -(-$1,041. 

Change:  |3.5  percent  more. 

Couple,  t«nts  home,  has  two  children. 
Joint  retur^ 

Income:  $35,000. 

Current  tex:  $3,386. 

Proposed!  tax:  $1,995. 

Difference:  -$391. 

Change:  i6.4  percent  less. 

Couple,  owns  home,   has  two  children. 
Joint  retura. 

Income:  145,000. 

Current  ttuc  $4348. 

Proposed!  tax:  $4,763. 

Differencje:  -$85. 

Change:  1.8  percent  leas. 

One  perfon.  rents  apartment,  has 
children.  sUigle  head  of  household. 

Income:  815.000. 

Current  ikx:  $1,257. 

Proposed|tax:  $810. 

Different:  -$447. 

Change:  85.6  percent  less.* 


two 


RENUNCIATION   OP   THE    YALTA 

AQREEaoarr  signed  40  tears 

AGO      1 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  riae 
today  in  export  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution Si  introduced  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
chairman,  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Poreign  Operations.  I  commend  the 
Junior  Seaator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
successful'  efforts  to  Incorporate  this 
resolution!  ^^  S.  1003,  the  State  De- 
partment reauthorization  bilL 

Senate  loint  Resolution  37  and  the 
amendment  to  S.  1008  reafflnns  U.S. 
solidarity  jwith  the  aspirations  of  ci^ 
tive  nati(|is  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  bj*  repudiating  any  attempts  to 
legitimise  { through  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments domination  of  East  European 
nations  hi  the  n.8.SJl.  The  executive 
agreonenis  signed  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference hkve  been  an  enduring  and 
tragic  synmol  of  the  division  of  Europe 
for  more  tfian  40  years. 

At  the  Jtlme  of  signing.  Yalta  was 
purposeful  in  recognizing  the  geopo- 
litical prdblems  of  the  region,  while 
ensuring  self-determination  for  the 
peoples  of  those  wartom  nations. 
Shortly  Ithereafter.  however,  the 
United  States  and  other  Weatem  na- 
tions real^ed  that  Moscow  was  deter- 
mined to  use  Yalta  as  a  vehicle  to 
extend  its  influence  throughout  East- 
em  Eurobe.  Although  the  United 
States  signed  these  accords,  its  respon- 
sibility to  adhere  to  Yalta  has  been  re- 
lieved by  the  Soviet  Union's  gross  vio- 
lations of  both  the  intent  and  the 
letter  of  tbe  Yalta  agreements. 

Por  mu<^  too  long.  Yalta  has  served 
as  the  legal  Justification  for  Soviet 
domination  in  Eastern  Europe.  Instead 


of  representing  freedom  and  self-de- 
termination. Yalta  is  unfortunately  a 
pseudonym  for  oppression  and  author- 
itarianism. Moscow  has  used  Yalta  as 
a  green  light  for  expansionist  policies 
and  has  deepended  the  divide  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  This 
amendment  expresses  our  Nation's 
recognition  of  Yalta's  dlstorttons  by 
not  recognizing  as  legitimate  any 
spheres  of  influence  in  Europe.  It  re- 
pudiates the  negative  consequences  of 
the  Yalta  executive  agreements  and 
squarely  places  the  United  States  on 
the  side  of  the  freedom  seeking  people 
of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  know  our 
disdain  for  their  convoluted  interjire- 
tation  of  the  Yalta  executive  agree- 
ments. It  Is  afraid  of  the  dissolution  of 
Yalta  because  it  would  undermine  the 
foundation  of  its  European  policy: 
namely,  the  continued  division  of 
Europe  Into  spheres  of  influence.  Mos- 
cow's anxiety  over  attempts  within 
Eastern  Ihirope  for  self-determination 
have  resulted  in  the  invasion  and  sub- 
jugation of  several  Eastern  European 
allies:  East  Berlin  in  1953,  Poznan  In 
1966.  Budapest  in  19M.  Prague  in 
1968.  and  the  present  plight  in  Poland. 
The  U.S.S  Jl.  has  held  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence only  by  the  use  of  armed  ag- 
gression, clearly  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Yalta  agreements. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment 
into  U.8.  foreign  policy  would  send  a 
message,  not  only  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  also  to  the  nations  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe  that  we  do  not  toler- 
ate Moscow's  policy  of  East  European 
domination  and  its  human  rights 
abuses.  Soviet  violations  of  the  Yalta 
executive  agreements  should  not  be  le- 
gitimized by  further  UA  compliance.  I 
commend  the  Senate  in  its  acceptance 
of  this  amendment  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  agree 
to  its  inclusion  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
State  Department  authorization  bill.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
POR  SOVIET  JEWS 

•  Mr.  KE31RY.  Mr.  President,  today.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

Por  too  long,  the  Ill-treatment  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  been  a  matter  of  day- 
to-<Uiy  policy  of  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Some  2  to  3  million  Jews  living  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  found  that  dis- 
crimination in  housing,  in  education, 
and  in  Jobs,  has  made  them  second- 
class  citizens  at  best  in  a  country 
where  even  ordinary  citizens  have  pro- 
foundly limited  rights. 

Moreover.  anU-Zlonlst  and  anti- 
Jewish  materials  have  been  distributed 
in  many  areas  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Chfldren's  textbooks  depict  the  Jews 
as  ciu>itaUBt8  and  imperialists  who  are 
working  to  destroy  socialism  and  the 


Communist  system.  Bookstores  display 
anti-Zionist  literature  and  posters  in 
their  windows.  And  in  an  especially 
vile  distortion,  newspmer  cartoons 
imply  that  the  Jews  collaborated  with 
the  Nazis  against  the  Soviets  during 
World  War  II. 

Soviet  Jews  who  attend  sjmagogue, 
learn  Hebrew,  practice  Judaism,  or  ask 
to  leave  the  country  are  subjected  to 
police  harassment  and  the  loss  of  em- 
ployment. As  bad  as  Soviet  policies  are 
to  ordinary  Jews,  the  policies  treat 
those  that  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union— the  refusenlks— with  the  spe- 
cial malice  reserved  for  the  outcast. 

Last  December,  I  talked  with  a 
Soviet  refusenlk.  Igor  Uspensky.  who 
told  me  about  his  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  with  his  wife  lona.  Igor 
and  lona  are  both  world-renowned  en- 
tomologists. They  asked  permission  to 
leave  in  1979.  The  result  was  not  an 
exit  visa,  but  dismissal  from  their  Jobs 
at  the  Institute  of  Tropical  Diseases. 
Although  Igor  was  the  cof  ounder  and 
codirector  of  the  institute  and  lona  a 
top  researcher  there,  they  were  told 
they  no  longer  possessed  the  qualifica- 
tions to  continue  their  work. 

Although  dismissed  from  their  Jobs, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  emigrate 
on  the  groimd  that  lona's  brother. 
Alex,  was  a  mathematician  who  had 
been  exposed  to  classified  information 
12  years  ago. 

Since  1981.  the  Soviet  Government 
has  sought  to  erase  all  records  of  Igor 
and  lona  and  their  work.  Other  scien- 
tists have  been  prohibited  from  quot- 
ing their  articles,  and  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  attend  scientific  conferences 
or  publish  new  articles. 

As  a  result,  they  are  permitted  only 
to  drift  from  menial  Job  to  menial  Job, 
in  positions  unrelated  to  their  profes- 
sional abillUes. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  heard  news 
of  increased  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union  by  Soviet  Jews.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Gorbachev  wishes  to 
demonstrate  that  his  government  is 
not  as  coolly  malicious  toward  those 
who  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  as 
was  the  case  under  recent  Soviet  lead- 
ers. 

Whatever  the  explanation  for  the 
recent  Increases  in  emigration,  we 
must  continue  to  seek  to  bring  about 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life  experi- 
enced by  Soviet  Jewry.  Evidence  of 
such  chuige  wUl  inevitably  be  difficult 
to  determine.  Allowing  those  who  wish 
to  leave,  whatever  the  numbers  may 
be,  will  be  the  clearest  evidence  of  all. 

I  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  let  Igor 
and  lona  Uspensky  go.« 


PUNDING  SDI  RESEARCH 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review 
the  status  of  the  SDI  Program.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  requested  $3.7  billion  in 
his  budget  proposal  for  research  fund- 


ing. Senate  action  on  his  request  re- 
sulted in  a  cut  to  $2.9  billion. 

I  want  to  emphasiae  to  my  col- 
leagues the  importance  of  continued 
funding  of  SDI  research.  If  we  allow 
funds  for  this  research  to  be  the 
target  of  defense  budget  cuts,  we  will 
be  in  effect  ignoring  a  possible  means 
of  providing  for  our  own  and  our  allies 
defense. 

Only  by  means  of  a  strong  national 
defmse  can  we  maintain  world  peace. 
Let  us  not  reject  an  opportimlty 
before  even  seriously  researching  the 
viability  of  the  SDL 

At  the  present  time  Congressman 
RoacBT  K.  DoBMAii  is  preparing  to . 
fight  for  full  fimdlng  of  this  program 
in  the  House. 

In  this  context  I  want  recommend  to 
my  colleagues  the  comments  of  Con- 
gressman RoBSKT  K.  Domav  of  the 
House  Poreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control.  International  Securi- 
ty and  Science,  and  a  member  of  the 
Permanent  House  Observer  Group  to 
the  Geneva  Arms  Control  Talks,  and 
ask  that  his  remarks  be  Included  in 
the  RaooRD. 

The  remarks  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  June  5, 19851 

HOKKtM 

There  Is  a  debate  raging  in  Congress  on 
how  best  to  balance  the  delicate  relatlan- 
shlp  between  defense,  domestic  procnms, 
and  the  deficit.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
that  one  way  to  aocompUsh  this  halanring 
act  is  to  cut  selected  defense  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  de- 
fense programs  that  need  better  resource 
management  or  can  be  curtailed  or  delayed 
with  no  harm  to  our  naMonal  security.  How- 
ever, the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Is  not 
one  of  these.  As  Dr.  Pred  Ikle.  undersecre- 
tary of  defense  for  policy,  said  recently, 
"[SDI]  is  not  some  optional  experiment  to 
be  continued  or  curtailed  depending  on 
short-term  budgetary  or  arms  control  con- 
siderations. It  is  a  vital  long-term  effort  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  prevent  nuclear 
war."  If  we  slow  down  the  research  now,  and 
f  afl  to  fund  the  program  at  levels  that  wfll 
allow  it  to  develop  in  a  timely  manner,  we 
wHl  not  have  the  answers  we  need  to  chart  a 
long-term  strategy  and  sustain  a  credible 
anns-reductlon  pdlcy. 

Still,  the  VA.  Ah-  Force  and  the  Strategk 
Defense  initiative  Qftloe  have  delayed,  cur- 
taOed.  and  even  cut  SDI  research  and  devel- 
opment prosnuns  in  order  to  present  a 
scaled-down  budget  to  Congress.  The  presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Tear  1986  SDI  program  was  a 
"bare  braes  program."  While  basic  research 
continues,  the  Defense  Department  has 
postponed  testing  of  selected  components  by 
at  least  two  yearL 

Instead  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
Air  Force  and  SDIO,  the  Senate  and  House 
Aimed  Services  committees  chose  to  pare 
this  "bare  bones  program"  even  further. 
Not  oi^  is  the  president's  program  cut  by 
more  than  one-third  (from  $3.7  bilUon  to 
$2.4  billion),  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  refuses  to  allow  the  SDIO  to 
decide  how  best  to  spend  what  money  Is  left! 

The  budget  cuts  are  directed  primarily  at 
the  heart  of  the  SDI  research  program- the 
surveillance,  acquisition,  tracking  and  kill 
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at  procnm.  and  the  kinetic  enogy 
WMpona  program.  Thew  two  procrams  are 
vttaL  It  la  the  baaic  naearcta  of  tbeae  two 
programa  that  wffl  ultimately  prove  the  poa- 
■iUIity  of  atrategic  defeoae  and  aet  the  di- 
rection for  future  programa. 

Tbia  la  wdl  underrtood  by  the  Uberal 
arma  control  eataUahment.  These  ICAD- 
eapped  fear  merdianU  believe  peace  ia  beat 
aerved  by  keeping  m»«M«H  in  a  ootwtant 
atate  of  paralytic  terror.  Tbia  ia  the  baaic  aa- 
aumption  behind  the  theory  of  Mutually  Aa- 
anred  DeatractiaB— or,  aa  it  ia  appropriately 
called.  MAD.  Theae  MADcappera  atOl  inaiat 
that  the  immorml  idea  of  "America  held  lioa- 
tage"  ia  the  beat  defenae  for  tlae  United 
Stateaandthealllea. 

Becauae  the  theory  of  MAD  requirea  an 
undefended  homeland  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
annihilatton.  the  MADcappera  will  do  any- 
thing to  ivevent  the  Uhited  Statea  from  de- 
ploying any  XJA  defenaive  ayatem.  They 
play  on  the  normal  f eaia  that  an  Americana 
feeL  And.  theae  fear  raerchanta  have  aue- 
oeeded.  in  far  too  many  '•^rnrrn.  in  block- 
ing or  delaying  every  program  needed  to  im- 
prove our  defenaive  poature  and  tiMwtomk» 
our  atrategic  deterrent  But.  with  the  SDI 
program,  the  pnaident  Iiaa  auch  strong 
graaaroota  aupport.  the  MADcappers  have 
been  largely  Inetfecttve. 

Thla  haa  prompted  tlie  liberal  arms  con- 
trol lobby  to  take  a  different  tack.  They 
know  the  Importance  of  the  reaearch  and 
development  phaae  of  a  brand-new  program. 
Obvionaly.  it  la  thla  early  JMtD  atage  that 
determinee  wliether  w  not  a  ayatem  will 
eventually  be  dqdoyed.  With  Improper 
funding,  a  reaearch  and  devel^jment  pro- 
gram will  certainly  flounder. 

The  MADcappera  are  now  attempting  to 
gut  the  prealdenfa  Strategic  Defenae  Initia- 
tive by  appnMching  it  aa  a  "coat-cutting" 
opportunity,  when  the  real  puiiioae  of  moat 
of  theae  "budgeteera"  is  to  eliminate  the 
program  entirely.  They  clatan  they  are  not 
against  "reaearch"— of  oourae  not.  Just  so 
long  aa  it  doeant  lead  to  poalttve  results. 

The  recent  rwwmmwirtationa  of  the 
Senate  and  Houae  Anned  Servloea  Cunmit- 
teea  have  backed  up  the  MAD  theorisU  and 
the  liberal  aima  control  eatablishment  and 
significantly  strengthened  their  hand  down 
the  road. 

WttbmA  demooatrable  reaearch  progreaa. 
the  MAOeappcn  win  Juatiflaidy  daim  that 
the  SDI  program  (aa  funded)  Is  leading  no- 
where. 

If  the  SDI  program  la  funded  below  the 
levd  defenae  ezperta  aay  ia  abaolutely  necea- 
aary  to  ahow  progreaa.  it  wlU  never  survive 
when  the  Ro^an  adminiatration  ends  in 
January  19W.  We  wfll  have  foredoaed  on 
the  greateat  opportunity  to  achieve  control 
over  nuclear  proliferation  and  to  secure  a 
stable  peace  for  ouraelvea  and  our  chU- 

dZOLC 


THE  FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORT- 
OAOE  ASSOCIATION  IN  A 
CHANGING  ECONOMIC  ENVI- 
RONMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  recently 
publiahed  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, the  privately  owned,  federally 
chartered  corporation  that  is  the 
second  largest  borrower  after  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself  and  the  Na- 
tion's largest  supplier  of  mortgage 
credit.  The  study,  entitled  "The  Feder- 


al National  Mortgage  Association  in  a 
Chaaglng  Economic  Envlrxmment." 
demonstrates  that  user  fees  disregard 
the  Jbasic  policy  that  Oopgress  laid 
dow^  when  it  established  Fannie  Mae. 

Fi^st  of  all.  Fannie  Mae  is  a  private- 
ly oimed  institution  enjoying  certain 
agency  attributes.  These  attributes. 
whl<4i  enable  Fannie  Mae  to  borrow 
monf  y  at  a  preferred  rate  over  other 
private  borrowers,  were  provided  in 
whal  amounted  to  a  contractual  ex- 
change by  the  UJ3.  Government  with 
Fannie  Mae's  shareholders. 

In  return  for  access  to  lower  cost 
mongy.  Fannie  Mae  was  confined  to  a 
single  business:  the  secondary  maitet 
for  I9W-.  moderate-,  and  middle-income 
housing.  Individual  homebuyers  nor- 
mally obtain  their  mortgages  through 
morttvge  bankers,  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations, or  banks.  Since  these  insti- 
tutictis  usually  continue  servicing  the 
loan,  the  homebuyer  is  typically  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  most  loans  are 
resold  by  the  mortgage  originator  to 
secoi)dary  maricet  purchasers  like 
Fanqle  Mae.  The  resale  of  the  mort- 
gagei  gives  the  originator  new  money 
to  lead. 

Fannie  Mae  was  created  by  the  TJ  JB. 
Cong^-ess  specifically  to  be  a  major 
participant  in  this  bushiess.  a  source 
of  liquidity  at  relatively  low  cost  for 
the  1^  and  moderate  income  portion 
of  toe  mortgage  market.  An  increase 
in  Ffennie  Mae's  credit  costs,  which 
woulf  result  from  the  proposed  user 
fee,  would  raise  the  cost  of  housing 
credit  to  leas  affluent  homeowners.  I 
would  also  abrogate  the  basic  contrac- 
tual arrangonent  which  Congress 
made  with  FUmle  Mae  shareholders. 

If  ttiere  is  one  thing  uncalled  for  by 
Fannie  Mae's  current  financial  situa- 
tion. It  is  additional  cost.  One  of  the 
GAG'S  major  concerns  was  Fannie 
Mae'4  sizeable  portfolio  of  low-earn- 
ing. Ihng-term  assets  that  must  be  con- 
tinually refinanced  by  high  cost. 
short^Kod  intermedlate-tetm  debt  In 
1982  Ithrough  1964.  the  GAG  found 
Mae's  underwater  portfolio 
hted  negative  interest  inarglns 
nearly  $1.3  billion. 
Mae's  basic  problem,  the 
GAG]  reported,  was  caused  by  persist- 
ent inflation  and  soaring  interest  rates 
1970's  and  early  1980.  Current 
lent  of  Fannie  Mae  has  taken 
e  countermeasures  to  im- 
the  corporation's  long-term  fl- 
position.  GAG  stated.  Stnoe 
1981,  to  offset  the  negative  interest 
rate  margin.  Fannie  Mae  has  under- 
taken three  major  efforts.  First,  to 
purcl|ase  a  large  volume  of  high  yield- 
ing Mortgages,  second,  to  increase  fee 
income  and  ttadrd.  to  better  match  the 
expected  maturities  of  its  assets  and  li- 
abilities. 

Yet  the  underlying  mismatch  be- 
tweei)  portfolio  accumulated  in  prior 
yearsi  and  the  higher  interest  debt  ob- 
ligations that  Fannie  Mae  must  regu- 
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larly  sell  o  refinance  existing  holdings 
continues!  to  exert  a  serious  drag  on 
the  corporaUon's  fiscal  health.  "At  the 
end  of  1984."  the  GAG  found.  "Fannie 
Mae's  boikowing  costs  stm  exceed  the 
yield  on  Its  loan  portfolio— 11.6  per- 
cent versus  10.9  percent  req>ectively." 
Recent  Changes  in  the  user  fee  pro- 
posal agr^  to  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion did  ^ot  alter  the  situation.  The 
fee  now  ig  to  be  phased  in  at  one  basis 
point  (O.Ot  of  1  percent)  a  year  over  5 
years— though  it  continues  to  be  im- 
posed reftxMctively.  applying  to  old 
debt  as  well  as  to  new  debt.  While  the 
fee  would  not  be  paid  in  years  when 
Fannie  I^ae  is  losing  money,  this  is 
hardly  aa  incentive  to  a  company 
striving  to  regain  profitability. 

No  onei  doubts  that  Fannie  Mae 
faces  a  serious  challenge  in  woiking  its 
way  badd  to  long-term  profitability. 
Endangering  this  recovery  process  by 
the  appli^tion  of  a  user  fee  is  not  a 
sensible  cpurse.  Therefore.  I  urge  my 
colleague^  to  Join  me  in  disapproving 
the  housi^  user  fee.  The  far  better 
the  standpoint  of  public 
let  Fumie  Mae  pursue 
uring  strategy  aa  which  it 
and  continue  to  serve 
Itution  in  bringing  mort- 
y  to  the  Nation's  low-,  mod- 
and     middle-income     home 


NATI< 


»NAL  GARDEN  WEEK 


lTO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  toi  rise  today  as  a  coqwnsor  of 
Senate  Jeint  Resolution  186.  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
fnnn  Oregon,  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  13.  il986.  as  "National  Garden 
Week." 

Gardenitig  captures  the  hearts  of  all 
people.  T«  the  home  gardener,  it  ia  a 
hobby,  ani  activity  that  he  or  she  can 
participate  in  and  at  the  same  time  get 
some  exedcise,  relaxaticnt.  and  experi- 
ence the  Joy  of  watching  a  living  thing 
grow.  To  the  professional  gardener,  it 
is  a  llvellUood.  where  the  gardener  can 
use  his  oif  her  skills  and  expertise  to 
beautify  t|ie  properties  of  homeowners 
and  businesses. 

Millions  of  people  participate  in  gar- 
dening throughout  the  United  States. 
Many  Join  local  or  State  gardening 
clubs  to  share  Information  and  ideas. 
In  my  Stake  of  New  York,  over  15.700 
people  an  members  of  the  Federated 
Garden  Clubs  of  New  Yotk.  State.  On 
the  local  l^el,  there  are  over  425  com- 
munity gatxien  clubs. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  urge  my  ooUeagues 
to  adopt  this  resolution  to  honor  the 
contributions  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  made  to  our'  environment.* 


AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION  IN  Rajiv  Gandhi  tomorrow  in  a  Joint  Ses-  from  63  percent  of  onaumptioo  In  1979  to 

INDIA  sion  of  Congress.  India's  example  can  •*»"'  »7  percent  in  1M3;  this  year,  it  Is  ex- 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  h?ld  out  hope  for  those  Afrioan  coun-  ''^'^  I^^"^^  ,u  economy 

noted  during  our  recent  debate  over  i"??.    ''5^,^*1*    ^^^JSJ^niv**!  P^SkSS^  SSuSTtoSiiS.t^S?^ 

the  special  supplemental  appropria-  drought  and  famine  as  India  did  only  a  g.^^'^SiSrSIit  jSIguS^  gto^ 

Uons  for  famine  relief  in  Africa,  one  of  ^  „'^*LJi5^*  t  -  w  ♦!.-♦  ♦».-  ♦..-♦  ^#  economy.  As  a  reault.  today  It  la  not  handi- 

the  signs  of  hope  for  that  region  is  the  Jf^iT^^^J^J^  ^5*  ^^  capped  by  a  debt  problem.  The  country  haa 

success  story  of  India  and  other  coun-  f*I;ii?S!?!!^!I-5f!i2 .«  » il?  o!!^'  «*»«^  »  y«"»y  «™^  ™»« <"  »^  p«««>*- 

triesinAsiar  ington  Post  be  printed  in  the  Rioobd.  quite  doae  to  the  target  of  6  J  percent  aet  m 


Two  decades  ago  we  were  acting  on 


The  article  follows: 


its  plan  ooverlns  the  five  years  to  MarA 


urgent    appeals    to    avert    famine    in  Wtom  the  Waahington  Poat.  June  ll.  198«  19M. -nie  undenrtcmtag  of  thlsjp^ 

SSt  ^iT^e  are  doing  today  in  l«-  Nirw  8r«o™  SSd'SrS'SSiS^lc^'aa^Sr"'-  "* 

Africa,  we  responded  generously  with  (By  Robert  a  McNamara)  ^T^-^.  i~h»'.  .eanamfe  »rfar» 

Public  Law  480  food.  But  today.  India  Behind  the  reporting  of  the  visit  by  Prime  ""   itSsto  be7«o«ntaedtt^tlSreteM 

not  only  feeds  Itself,  but  it  exports  Mlnl«t«  Rallv  OandW  tean^  JSS^  economic  ^StaTbeen  modeat  ■«- 

food.  And  when  India  was  hit  this  year  "*?7v,^  °°i**»^  ^°?*  ""^^^SfJ^  t«™^  reaouioea  have  aooountad  for  only 

by  drought  and  agricultural  difficul-  ^^J^^t^H^  "  "***"  ""n*"**^  •*»"  about  7  percent  of  total  devdopment  funda. 

ties,  it  could  stm  meet  its  food  needs  ""ISScS^^haa  spent  time  in  India  wiU  f^J^  '^ .^!^ ^S^J^.,^!!^^ 

and  cope  with  what  would  have  been  a  ^tiSS^  tLfSy^Uie^imtry'.  devel-  '^SLSSS.T^^iLiSf'Si^^^ 

disaster  in  earlier  years.  opment  is  the  rehabOitatlon  of  the  vU-  SS*^2S\JS2^^ii?SILfi«^ 

As  we  welcome  India's  Prime  Minis-  u«e._there    are    more    than   600.000    of  *?!?L?^  ^  ♦ShSSh         "^^  ^^ 

ter  to  Washington  this  week.  I  believe  them-and  participation  of  the  rural  poor  In  "^^^r^T^^^^^^  ^--^i  _«.*- 

it  is  particularly  appropriate  to  pay  the  development  proceaa.  And  that  means  The  better  Ufe  that  n^v^ndhl  waoto 

Wbutito  India's  litSS  noticed  agriSa-  unlocking  IndUs  pe^  potential  In  agricul-  ["  J^^TSS  SSlS'2'SLro.^^rS 

"     ,          T^T^    •»-•»>.  .^w— ~~~  ..V  tar^  the  »»««t»i«*»»  of  tts  economy  the  Impovenabed  peoplea  ox  ocner  oountnea, 

'ii^,i*J2*""°°~' r**!?"  ****^^  Tin^^tStSSewltowl^tiuaindlas  deaervea  our  «ipport.  mchidtng  support  for 
should  ghre  courage  to  the  countries  in  ^^^^  production  capacity,  and  lU  effmta  to  the  financing  of  such  aettvitiea  aa  the  Inter- 
Africa  today,  as  well  as  some  impor-  realise  that  capacity,  haa  been  groaaly  un-  national  Development  Aaaodatian.  the 
tant  lessons  on  how  to  achieve  greater  dereatimated.  During  the  past  year,  despite  World  Bank's  rnnoaslnnal  lending  affiliate 
self-sufficiency  in  food.  a  mediocre  monaoon.  food  grain  produced  with  such  external  aaslatanfr,  there  la  no 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  former  by  Indian  faimen  reached  a  record  of  153  reaaon  why  India  ahoold  not  cootimie  to 

president  of  the  World  Bank.  Robert  million  tons,  an  Increaae  of  more  than  100  demonstrate  economic  pragreas  at  home  and 

McNamara.  wrote  a  thoughtful  article  percent  above  the  73  mOUon  tona  produced  be  a  convincing  votoe  perauading  the  wotM 

^l[k{r!«thh  mirvnoint  »n  !»•»  •*  *»»«  ■*««*  o*  "»«  "Oreon  Revidu-  at  large  what  lOobal  eeonomlc  cooperatlop 

™S™»  *2f»I.t7 '^  tlon."  In  India  today,  the  growth  rate  of  ag-  can  do  f or  the  devdoping  warid« 

ue  noiea  uiat.  rlcultural  output  la  above  the  population                          

During  this  past  year,  deaplte  a  mediocre  growth  rate.  The  country  is  now  capable  of  ~~^^^~~~ 
monsoon,  food  grain  produced  by  Indian  feeding  its  people  through  good  and  bad  ttttt       SIKH       STRUGGLE       FOR 
farmers  reached  a  record  of  153  million  vMn-  it  is  not  only  producing  enoui^  food.  TrmxAW     nmnrs      awn     nKr.T. 
tona,  an  increaae  of  more  th«  100  perc«t  K  I.  ^.Sg  «d1StoSSS  It  rf-  gS^FI^S?  m^IA 
above  the  78  mOUon  tons  produced  In  1965  ,ecUvely  and  at  preaent  haa  a  surplus  avaO-  OIOUS  FREEDOM  IN  INDIA 
at  the  start  of  the  "O/nen  Revolution/'  In  ^^  ,„  export.  «  Mr.    Txwtjuni.    Mr.    President,    this 
India  today,  the  powth  rate  of  ajrtetdtural  ^o  atimulate  rice  and  wheat  production.  ^^^  Yt»Sa  Gandhi,  the  Prime  Minis- 
output  ia  above  the  population  growth  rate,  food  poUdea  in  India  were  adjusted  to  bal-  ^r  of  todiatevW^tS^  United 

This  is.  Mr.  President,  an  extraordi-  ance  the  interest  of  the  urtian  consumers.  ^^T  iS "comea  herefollowlnc  irtiat 

nary  record  of  achievement,  and  as  we  who  w«;tod  cheap  food,  ^  ^thoje  of  ^^^  ^^S)S  o  «™SK 

launch  an  effort  to  help  the  drought  farmer-producera,  who  wanted  to  obtain  nas  oeen  waamKo.  vt^  unwuuiy 

SS2SU^^S«ri>f^1^  we  must  reaaonable  prlcea  for  their  cropa.  A  Uberel-  warm  and  frlradlymeettog  in  Moscow 

Slllf^  S?^  tSl  iL«^»^f  «,Si«  teed  pricing  policy  gave  faimera  the  Incen-  with   our   adversaries.   We   can  only 

keep  to  mind  the  lenons  «  »"««  ^^  ^  produce  more  and  to  raiae  their  pro-  hope  that  he  comes  to  our  shores  In  a 

from  India,  which  Bob  McNamara  so  ,juctlvlty.  The  threat  of  maas  famine  faded  sincere  search  for  friendship  and  un- 

clearly  states.  His  descripUon  of  the  „  theae  Incenttvea  began  to  work,  along  derstandlng    America's   capacity   for 

options  India  confronted  two  decades  with  an  expansion  of  Irrigation,  improve-  a^nuKta^a    and     patiw»rf     are    wdl 

ago  refiect  my  own  strong  impressions  menu  in  the  storage  and  marketing  of  food,  JTIIL    tJimiMhout   the   worid.   Yet. 

of   what   African   countries  confront  and  advancea  in  agricultural  research.  T^^J^^^S^                ^^ 

tod«v  namelv  The  drought  that  affUeted  India  in  1979-  there  are  limits. 

;Jw^iU-taindtaw..re.iiiii.t«ito  80.  exacerbated  by  power  Bhortagoa,  would  Mr.    President.    I    am    deq>ly   con- 

^<^;I^m^^^^7^^2S^^^^  have  meant  mass  famine  in  the  1960a.  India    cemed  about  the  situation  on  the  sub- 

^^^n^^^eSiSSd^SSHf  luffered  another  drought  in  1963.  But  be-    continent  today.  The  Soviets  are  un- 

SLSprSSSa?^;SSSlbSrr<£  ^^^  K«^?5EfS;Se^SSSfSd^i    dertaung  I^sstve  genoddal  «un- 


these  incMiUves  b^in  to  ^™*;,,;J°n«  ^^^^  weu.  Relaxation  of  restriction  on  Importa.  friend  and  ally.  Pakistan.  Indeed,  the 

f?^SS!S!L°^HS^S^.^??^nS.?  '"  «»«nP»*.  »>«•  •>»«»y  Jntroduced  new  Soviets  have  violated  Pakistani  alr- 

""l^f^JS?,/^!?!^-!'?"*  elemenU  of  competition  In  India's  Induatry.  gp»ce  and  have  even  dropped  bombs 

vancea  to  agricultural  reaearch.  And  a  higher  degree  of  compeUtlveneas  wlU  ^^i^Sde   pSdstani   boSSaries   to 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  precisely  the  certainly  help  to  strengthen  an  underdevel-  !!!!:_*  „ilw,    «  (a  wrfl  known  that 

agenda  for  Africa  today,  and  which  is  oped  private  sector  and  improve  the  coun-  J^^'-TrSklstan  have  SSTto  war 

the  stated  goal  of  the  African  Famtae  trys  export  performance.  Thua,  pnjapecte  ^°t*.*™."S^SJta,^^»^«^ 

RMoverv  and  Develooment  Fund  that  for  India  to   attain   oonalstentiy   higher  to  the  past  and  that  Uils  could  happen 

ftSJTi^  w1^^^?^kS™^  ofSr  export  growth  rates  are  good  deaplte  a  dls-  again.  The  close  military  relationahip 

I  iotoed  with  SeMtor^sTW  to  oirer  ^^^  ^^g,,^  ^,^  ^f  about  4  per-  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  is 

tog  to  the  foreign  assistance  bill  2  ^.^SuaUy  durins  the  past  four  year.-  no  secret  and  is  indeed  deeply  disturb- 

weeks  ago.                         .._,*,.  caused  in  part  by  the  global  receaalon.  tn* 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  review  U»e  mdla's  recent  economic  strategy  alao  em-  "Tl  „_^^__t  »!,•  i>.ki>i^ni  novcm- 
important  potots  made  by  Mr.  McNa-  phastoed  efficient  use  of  energy  and  speedy  *^;  ^^f^SSSl^SfvlSiS^S^ 
mara.  and  to  pay  this  tribute  to  IndU's  develc^mient  of  domestic  energy  reaouroea.  ment  says  that  Pakistan  s  nuclear  pro- 
success  as  we  welcome  Prime  Minister  indU's  depmdenoe  on  oU  Importe  declined  gram  Is  not  weapons  oriented. 
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Ever  alnoe  India  ezitloded  its  nuclear 
bnnb  in  1974.  Pakirtan  has  been  press- 
ing, inside  the  UJT.  General  Assembly, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeae  aone  in  South  Asia. 
India  has  been  equally  adamant  in  its 
opposition  to  the  resolution  which 
gets  an  overwhelming  endorsonent  of 
U  Jf .  membership. 

In  1978,  Pakistan  formally  proposed 
to  India  that  first.  India  and  Pakistan 
should  aooept  international  inspection 
of  all  their  facilities  or.  if  this  was  not 
acceptable,  they  should  reciprocally 
inspect  each  other's  nuclear  facilities: 
second.  Pakistan  and  India  should  sign 
the  nuclear  Noa-Proliferation  Treaty, 
and  third,  in  the  meanwhile  Pakistan 
and  India  should  jointly,  with  other 
countries  of  South  Asia,  renounce  the 
manufacture  or  acquJsltion  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Pakistan  also  invited  India  to  sup- 
port Pakistan's  efforts  in  the  United 
Nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  free  aone  in  South  Asia. 
To  date  there  has  been  no  response 
from  India. 

Pakistan  has  also  drawn  a  blank  on 
its  proposal  for  determining  a  mutual- 
ly acceptable  ratio  of  forces  and  level 
of  armaments. 

Almost  4  years  ago,  in  September 
1981.  Pakistan  invited  India  to  sign  a 
no-war  pact. 

India  made  a  counterproposal  for  a 
treaty  of  peace,  friendship  and  coop- 
eration. Discussions  on  the  two  pro- 
posals have  taken  place,  albeit  halting- 
ly in  an  on-agaln,  off-agidn  manner. 
The  last  meeting  was  held  in  May 
1984.  The  subsequent  meeting,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  September  1984, 
was  pos^Toned  at  India's  behest  It  is 
Dowrescheduled  for  July  30. 

Iwfla's  apprehensions  of  Pakistan's 
"evO  designs"  would  have  been  set  at 
rest  if  India  had  accepted  any  of  the 
above  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  while  Mr.  Oandhi  in- 
hoited  the  current  situation  in  India, 
he  bears  the  responsibility  for  finding 
constructive  solutions  to  the  condi- 
tions facing  religious  and  racial  mi- 
norities in  India  today.  I  wish  him 
every  success  in  the  search  for  Just  so- 
lutions to  the  very  pressing  internal 
questions  on  religious  and  human 
rights  in  India. 

It  is  no  secret  that  from  the  very  in- 
ception of  modem  India  after  World 
War  n.  the  country  has  been  in  con- 
stant tuimofl  as  communal  rioting  has 
occurred  between  the  Hindu  majority 
and  the  Sikh,  Moslem,  and  Christian 
minorities. 

Last  year's  tragic  massacre  of  Sikhs 
at  their  holiest  shrine  at  Amritsar 
stunned  the  world  no  less  than  the 
tragic  death  of  Mrs.  OandhL  Profound 
religious  conflict  on  the  subcontinent 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  state 
of  Pakistan  and  the  state  of  Bangla- 
desh, both  Moslem  countries.  If  a  Just 
solution    to    the    situation    in    the 
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Punjab,  the  homeland  of  the  Sikhs,  is 
not  fqund  a  similar  process  will  inevi- 
tably accur. 

Mr.  iPresident,  I  am  disturbed  that 
the  Oovemment  of  India  in  recent 
days  has  tried  to  prevent  an  American 
dtisen  and  a  leader  in  the  Sikh  strug- 
gle for  religious  freedom  and  human 
rights!  from  speaking  at  the  National 
Press  Club  yesterday.  According  to 
press  reports,  Mr.  Oandhi  threatened 
to  cahcel  his  own  appearance  before 
the  National  Press  Club  this  Friday  if 
Mr.  Oanga  Singh  Dhillon  were  al- 
lowed to  speak.  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional! Press  Club  for  upholding  the 
prindi^le  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  nk>t  bending  to  such  untoward 
pressitte.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  about  the  situation  on 
the  supcontinent  and  the  grave  condi- 
tions affecting  the  religious  and 
huma4  rights  of  minorities  there. 

The  .American  press  has  a  right  to 
investl^te  these  matters  and  to  report 
on  thfm  to  the  American  people.  I 
would  add.  however,  that  the  Oovem- 
ment of  India  has  sealed  off  the 
Punjab  from  foreign  press  for  the  past 
year  and  now  gives  the  impression 
that  it  would  like  to  seal  off  the  Na- 
tional press  Club  as  well. 

Mr.  k>re8ident,  so  that  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  might 
better  iunderstand  the  situation  that 
the  SlMhs  face  in  India,  I  ask  that  the 
text  oil  the  press  release  given  by  Mr. 
Oanga  I  Singh  Dhillon  today  to  mon- 
bers  of  the  press  attending  the  break- 
fast meeting  today  at  the  National 
Press  qiub  be  printed  in  the  Rwobo  at 
the  coqclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  iiaterlal  f oUows: 
"ThmNicsuitt  fob  a  SovxRsiaH  Snca 

'(Mr.  Osnga  Singh  Dhillon) 
The  Indian  dictatorahlp  hsa  launched  a 
Holocmust  a«abut  the  Sikh  NaUon.  The  aur- 
vlval  of  the  Slkbs  m  a  Nation,  of  our  rell- 
slon.  of  bur  culture,  of  our  way  of  life  Is  the 
central  WMoe  for  us  today.  Oux  most  sacred 
templealhaTe  been  desecrated  end  we  are 
■ystenu^lcaUy  perMcuted  on  a  dally  basis  in 
our  homeland,  the  Punjab.  Thousands  of 
our  8Sk4  brethien-«un,  women,  and  chil- 
dren—h^ve  been  daugfatered  under  India's 

trmntrtA^jl  r^wj^fgi^  agalnat  US. 

Thereare  those  In  the  Western  world  who 
think  of!  India  as  a  demoeraey.  This  Is  sa  a- 
luslon  tl^e  Indian  dletatonhlp  goes  to  great 
lengUu  tto  perpetuate.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  m  that  there  Is  no  country  In  the 
world,  dutside  of  the  Communirt  Bloc  In 
which  fitnrtamental  human  rights  ate  so  fla- 
grantly ftenled.  Persecution  of  religious  mi- 
norlllea  Sikh,  Moslem,  Chilstlsn,  and 
Jew— Is  A  dally  reality. 

While  {the  world  condemns  the  denial  of 
polltlealland  other  rlghta  to  some  15  mOllon 
blades  i«ff ertng  under  the  apartheid  system 
In  South  Africa,  there  Is  not  a  word  about 
the  radgt  caste  system  tai  India  under  which 
mOllon  "untouchables"  are  con- 
demned %o  a  living  hell  on  earth.  It  Is  India 
which  has  systematically  Instltutlfmalised 
racism  on  the  largest  scale  In  human  histo- 
ry. We  atkbs  are  enjoined  by  our  religion  to 
oppose  file  caste  system  for  we  believe  In 
the  fun($unental  brotherhood  of  man. 
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There  is  a  violent  storm  gathering  on  the 
subeontfaici^.  The  Sikh  Nation  bas  felt  the 
Initial  wlndsfof  death  and  destruction  In  our 
homeland,  ttie  Punjab.  The  brave  Afgan 
people,  as  ^tbe  world  knows,  are  engulfed 
by  the  timm.  The  Iranian  people  are  en- 
gulfed by  the  storm.  A  longtime  fMend  snd 
ally  of  the  United  States.  Pakistan.  Is  feel- 
ing the  aUnii  and  the  threaU  from  India  in- 
crease daily!  as  do  the  threaU  from  the 
Soviet  Unlnt, 

Tlie    gathering    storm    which    Winston 


Churchill 
■torra  , 
German 
Today, 
nent  la 


eloquently  described  was  a 

by  the  designs  of  the  Nasi 

and  the  Jspaaese  Kmplre. 

lering  storm  in  the  sub-oontl- 

_ied  by  the  atrategic  designs  of 

the  Soviet  Bnpire  and  Its  surrogate  India. 
Sikh  Americans  have  no  Illusions  about  the 
realities  on  the  sub<!antinent  just  ss  Polish 
Americans  have  no  lllualatia  about  the  reall- 
Uea  in  Caa^em  Kurope.  Juat  aa  Jewlah 
Americans  fire  decades  sgo  strove  to  alert 
their  fellow  Sitlsens  to  the  g«*hrrlng  storm 


In  Kurope 
Uooand 
cans  today 
ettlaens  to 
andperaecui 

Sikh 
the  Indian 
land  the 
agalnat  our 
Justlsst 
ed  frcHn 
stated,  and 
aeea  It  aa 
rosy  color, 
with  which 
Soviet  Unii. 
andlquote. 


nilted 


and 


Uie  hmrora  of  Nasi  peraecu 

lal  designs,  so  we  Sikh  Amerl- 

oompelled  to  slert  our  fellow 

let-Indian  Imperial  «^^M^gf^t 

in  the  aub-contlnent. 

cowlwnn  tl>e  inaulta  by 

against  our  blessed 

States  of  America  and 

President  Reagan. 

the  New  York  Times  report- 
Delhi  that  young  Oandhi 
quote.  "If  President  Reagan 
white,  we  see  it  In  a  nice 
t  to  defend  the  country 
has  a  military  alliance,  the 
young  Oandhi  stated  that. 

,-iere  Is  a  Justification"  for  the 

presence  of  o4«r  100,000  Soviet  troops  bi  Af- 
ghanistan since  they  were,  snd  I  quote 
again,  "faivltep  by  the  Karmal  regime." 

India  has  never  supported  the  United 
Statea  when  it  cornea  to  the  question  of 
Communist  aggression.  India  did  not  sup- 
port our  coim^  during  the  Korean  War. 
India  did  not  aupport  our  country  duurlng 
the  Vietnam!  War.  During  the  month  of 
April,  at  the  ^o-called  "Non-Aligned  Confer- 
enoe"  chalre<^  by  young  Oandhi  the  place  of 


honor  waa  gl^en  to  the  well  known  Intema- 
Uonal  terrorist  Taaalr  Arafat  who  aat  next 
to  the  dictator  of  India. 

Sikh  Americans  know  that  the  United 
States  hss  nejver  been  Isolated  from  the  af- 
fairs of  the  isub-oontlnent  We  remember 
that  the  cllpber  ships  fr«n  New  lingimd 
earrled  more  if  the  Indian  Ocean  commerce 
from  1781  \4  1812  than  did  the  Brittab 
Empire.  We  iemember  that  Amfto^n  sol- 
dlera  and  pat^U  who  aerved  \n  the  War  of 
Independence  here  came  to  the  Punjab  and 
helped  the  Slfhs  create  an  Independent  sov- 
ereign atate  In  1700. 

Our  aoverelip  atate  extended  from  Kabul 
In  today's  Aftfianlstan  through  the  Punjab 
and  Kashmir  to  Tibet.  Our  capital  was  in 
today's  lAhoSe,  Pakiatan  and  our  atate  In- 
cluded the  dty  of  New  Delhi  In  today'a 
India.  It  la  ajao  a  aouroe  of  pride  to  Sikh 
Americana  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States!  bad  a  diplomatic  representa- 
tion at  the  cobrt  of  Mi^uraja  Ranjlt  Singh 
who  was  the  head  of  our  lndQ>aident  state. 
Our  taidependbnce  ended  Ave  decades  Uter 
in  1840  owing  {to  the  conquest  by  the  Britlah 
Empire.  The  British  aubaequenUy  betrayed 
a  treaty  they  bad  with  the  Sikh  atate  which 
promlaed  the  return  of  aoverelgn  independ- 
ence. 

India  today  la  In  a  aUte  of  Internal  col- 
lapae.  It  la  a  fiict  that  Sikh  arma  eaUbllshed 


the  Independence  of  India.  It  Is  a  fact  that 
the  Siklu  created  the  "green  revolution"  In 
India.  It  la  a  fact  that  the  syatematic  and  in- 
stitutionalised oppreaalon  of  rellgloua  and 
racial  mlnoritlea  In  India  la  cresting  the  con- 
dltlona  for  the  Impending  collapse.  As  the 
famous  Jewlah  philosopher  Martin  Buber 
once  said  of  Nasi  Oermany.  'Thoae  who 
depend  upon  empty  power  will  be  dragged 
down  in  Ita  coUaiwe."  The  same  la  true  for 
the  dictatorahlp  in  India  today  and  tta 
frienda  ruling  the  Captive  Natlona  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

Sikh  Americana  are  committed  to  the 
highest  valuea  uiton  which  the  United 
States  and  Its  Constitution  stand.  We 
defend  the  principle  of  democracy  and  rep- 
reaentative  government.  We  defend  the 
prindplea  of  human  rights  and  rellgloua 
freedom.  We  defend  the  principle  of  the 
right  of  national  aelf-determlnatlon  of  op- 
preaaed  peoplea.  We  are  proud  of  our  Sikh 
heritage  and  we  are  proud  of  our  American 
heritage. 

We  Sikh  Americans  hope  that  In  the  days, 
and  months,  and  yeaia  to  come,  our  fellow 
dtiaena  may  get  to  know  ua  better.  We  hope 
that  we  may  be  able  to  deepen  the  under- 
atanding  of  our  fellow  dtiaena  for  our  reli- 
gion and  cultural  heritage  but  also  deepen 
the  understanding  of  our  fellow  dUaoia 
about  the  course  of  human  events  In  the 
aub-oonUnent.  Our  fellow  dtisens  should 
know  that  the  Sikh  Nation  In  the  Punjab 
baa  reaolved  to  hang  together  rather  than 
hang  aeparately. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 


of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
attend  the  Joint  meeting^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

osaot  or  raocxmnu  TOMosaow 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  at  12  noon,  pending 
will  be  the  motion  to  proceed  to  S. 
1128,  the  clean  water  bill.  Votes  can  be 
expected  throughout  the  day  on 
Thursday,  in  order  to  complete  action 
on  the  clean  water  bllL 

AUTHoaiZATioa  poa  tkb  paasnavr  op 
SBaAR  TO  urmmt  ssccwr  oomams 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  omisent  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  be  authorised  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  Senators  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  to  Join  with  the  committee 
on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  of  Represent- 
atives to  escort  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India  into  the  House  Chamber  for  the 
joint  meeting  to  be  held  at  11  ajn.  on 
June  13, 1985. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  narn,  t  ajl 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  In  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  ajn. 
on  Thiusday,  June  13, 1985. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OBDSK  FOB  asuoumiioa  op  c^aim  sksatohs 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  rec- 
eption of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  there  lie  special  orders 
in  favor  of  the  following  Senators  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each:  Sena- 
tors PSOZMIBX.  DiXOH.  BAPCOS,  EaGUI- 

TOH.  LiAUTBiBKaG,  and  Mamtaw. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKom  POB  PsaioD  pok  tsamsactioii  op 
Bonrm  Moamifo  susiirass 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:40  ajn.,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBSSB  FOB  BSCna  TOMOBBOW  PBOM  10:40  AJf. 
to  II  MOOR 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  hour 
of  10:40  aon.  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon,  to  hear 
an  address  by  Prime  Minister  Oandhi. 
Senators  are  asked  to  assemble  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  no  later  than  10:35 
a.m.,  to  proceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall 


MaJ.  Terry  L.  Hlae.  160-3«-M0e 
MaJ.  Donald  F.  Hoffman.  M1-3S-5037 
Mai-  Peter  M.  Janaroa.  03S-2S-1208 
Ma).  Lester  &  Marriner.  U2-M-03SS 
Mai.  Danny  P.  Nice.  ao»-5a-S5M 
MaJ.  Thomas  J.  mcbolson.  Sl»-43-oesi 
Mai-  Thomas  J.  O'Brien.  0>»-M-0080 
Ma).  Oerrtt  B.  Oabome.  S7»-a8-MaO 
Ma).  Richard  M.  Rdtan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  D.  Scales.  43»-00-«7S8 
Ma).  Donald  L.  Sehuh.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Thomas  M  Shellshear.  Jr.,  464-68- 

7740 
MaJ.  Paul  E.  Sherman.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Robert  J.  Staemore.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Andrew  J.  Stockbausen.  Jr..  387-44- 

0608 
MaJ.  John  M.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  William  R.  Wedberg.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Kenneth  E.  Zlnkand.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AJA. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  be 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  ajn.  on 
Thursday.  June  13. 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
7:04  pjn..  the  Senate  recessed  tmtU  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  13,  1985,  at  9 


To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ma).  Oeorge  A.  Huber,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


7b  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ma).  Sberwyn  W.  Mowrer,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Oeorge  P.  Zeck.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Jime  12,  1985: 

DsPABTiii«T  OP  Stats 

Roeanne  L.  RIdgway,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  dass  of  Career  Mlnlater.  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  vice  Rich- 
ard R.  Burt. 

Edwin  O.  Corr,  of  Oklahoma,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Sovloe,  daas 
of  Mlnlster-CouDselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
El  Salvador. 

Tbb  Jodxciabt 

Louia  L.  Stanton,  of  New  Yoik.  to  be  VJB. 
district  judge  for  the  aoutbem  diatrlct  of 
New  York  vice  Henry  P.  Wetker,  deceaaed. 

Ihthb  AaFoBci 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  Statea  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  tlie  Air  Force  under  the  provl- 
alona  of  aectlon  603(a)  UUe  10  of  the  United 
Statea  Code,  aa  amended: 

LUR  op  THS  Ant  POBCB 

7b  be  lieutenant  colons 
Ma).  Robert  L.  Baldwin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Ronald  L.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BCa).  Brian  P.  Carroll.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Samuel  O.  Degenerea,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  John  A.  Dennia.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma),  wmiam  O.  Fargo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  BUcbael  L.  Harden,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


HBDICALI 

Tto  be  lieutenant  oofamel 
Ma).  Joseph  P.  Deangelis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MBBiCAL  ooars 
To  be  lieutenant  coiUmA 
Ma).  James  O.  Armacost.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ma).  Allen  L  Axe,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Troy  F.  Bamett.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ImthsNavt 

The  following  named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  Indicated  under  the  provl- 
sions  of  article  n.  section  3.  dauae  3  of  the 
Conatltution  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer- 
ica: 

TobeeaptaiM 

Cmdr.  John  O.  Creighton.  U.S.  Navy.  636- 
40-8297/1310.  , 

Is  thz  Navt 

The  f  ollowlD«  named  Ueutenanta  of  the 
line  of  the  Navy  for  promotkm  to  the  per- 
manent grade  of  lieutenant  commander, 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Statea  Code. 
section  634,  aubject  to  quallfleatloaa  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

umasTxiciBD  urn  omcB  (iixx/isxx) 
Abel.  Robert  David 
Adams.  William  Robert 
Allan.  David  MOton.  m 
Allen.  Bradley  K. 
Allen.  Mkdiael  Hiram 
Alvarea,  Alfred 
Anderson.  Donald  wmiam 
Anderaon.  John  DanleL  Jr. 
Anderson.  Robert  wnilam  n 
Annera,  Jeffrey  Mark 
Antliony,  St^dien  John 
Arcario.  Benedict  Jamea 
Arnold.  Danid  LLoyd 
Aabley,  David  Ira 
Aahmore,  Ridiard  William 
Babb.  Robtai  Marie 

Babco^  Robert  Arthur  I 

Bahr,  Randal  Lee 
Baker,  Robert  Merte 
Baldwin.  Carlton  M..  IV 
Ball.  Jolm  wmiam.  Sr. 
Baltar,  Henry  E..  Jr. 
Baltruah.  Eric  Joaeph 
Baltruah.  Kathleen  Ann 
Bane,  Jamea  Stepbenaon 
Bannlater.  Randall  WUlla 
Baranowaki.  Craig  John 
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Buelky,  OftTld  Rlehard 
Bunett.  JuMB  Rotwrt 
Bury.  Joseph  TtaBothy 
But.  Ranald 
Bath.  Dulel  Arthur 
Bedonui.  Jettrey  A. 
Beete.  David  Harry 
Beeaoo.  wnilam  Barrey.  Jr. 
Behrle.  TlMmaa  Joaeph 
BeO.  Daniel  Beeeher 
Bender,  CBcon  Steven 
Bennett.  Ttaomaa  Charlea 
Benaon.  Oennia  Dean 
Bert.  Quiteve  Louis,  m 
Bernard.  VtankUn  Hm^ 
Berry.  Chrlatopber  John  Whtt 
Bea.  Chartea  Richard 
Bird.  John  IfUler 
Btrdvell.  David  ICarshaD 
Biadiott.  Jamea  Ctarlatopher 
Bishop,  June  Ahna 
Black.  Gary  Doutfas 
Blackford.  Paul  Xdtar.  m 
Blake.  David  Napier 
Blake.  J.  Kevin 
Bkwk.  Doutfas  A. 
Bloomfidd.  Patrick  If. 
Bocert.  Bdmond  Archibald,  in 
Bohll.  James  lavrence 
BohBuBdward  Allen 
Boisseau.G»uylC. 
Bolcw.  Rslph  Bartlett 
Boone.  Chariea  Lee.  n 
Bowles,  bika  Ariene 
Boirilnc.  James  B..  Jt. 
Boyoe,  Stephen  A. 
Boyd.  Robert  Keith 
Brackett.  Pl«deriek  P..  Jr. 
Bradshav.  *-^fTvil  Henry 
Bray.  Alvls  Kdmnnd.  Jr. 
BrttneD.  Richard  N. 
Biitt.  DavM  P. 
Brosi,  St9hen  Paul 
Brubaker,  Ouy  Arthur 
Bryant.  Midiael  Jooeph 
Bryant,  Stephen  Ray 
Bryaon.  James  nieodace 
Buck.  Jerome  Addlaon 
Buckley.  Lee  Pomeroy 
Buetser.  nank  Martin 
Burgess,  nvderlck  W. 
Bums.  Robert  John.  Jr. 
Bnrtnn,  Jati«ni»^  KsthSflnf 

Butler,  Kim  inneent 
Buyske,  James  Mtehael 
Bycr.  Jsmes  C. 
CahUl.  Thomas  Andrew 
Callahan.  Steven  W. 
CaUandrar.  Ronald  Ralph 
CantweD.  Thomas  J.,  m 
Carey,  wmiam  Howard 
Caiiaon.  Ptederick  J<Hven 
Camahan.  ^HUam  Grady 
Canasoo.  Sharon  L 
Carter.  Gary  S. 
Casey,  Michael  Patrick 
Castillo.  Rudy  NMN 
Caulk.  Robert  Pletcher.  m 
CMisey.  Ronald  Eugene 
Chambers,  Pellx  Charles 
Cheatham,  ^nillam  Henry 
Chimahusky,  Edward  ^Hnoent 
Chittenden.  Donald 
Cirlllo.  Thomas  Michael 
CisBeU.MieliaelJohn 
Clarke.  Thomas  Weir,  Jr. 
Clements.  Mkdiael  Martin 
Clingan.  Bruce  Wald 
Coleman.  Richard  Edward 
Collier,  Rfchard  L. 
Collier.  Robert  Glen.  Jr. 
Collier,  wnilam  Wayne 
Collins,  Joe  MOton 
Collins.  Patrick  Sean 
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Comstokdc.  William  Justin 

Conner)  Alexander  Nkdiolson 

Conner)  John  William 

Connom,  Stephen  L. 

Conrad .  Joaeph  Robert 

Cook.  I  ooald  Paul 

Cook.  1  homas  Phillip 

Cooley.  Randall  Thomas 

Cooper,  Douglas  Gordon 

Corliss.  Walter  Prank,  n 

Corsmo  Timothy  J. 

Cosper,  James  Hector,  n 

Cottom  MelvlnRay 

Cotton.  Steven  Warren 

Cousini .  Dwight  Lee 

Covney,  Edward  Michael 

Cowan,  Christina  Mary 

Ooyle.  1  »bert  P. 

Craig,  t  ouglas  W. 

Crawf oi  d.  Lawrence  Lawson,  Jr. 

Criner, '  nmothy  John 

Crocker  Michael  Denlson 

Crowdei .  Sharron  K. 

Cruta,  E  onald  Earl 

Culbert  on.  MHlllam  John 

Cummii  gs,  Richard  William 

Cyrus.  ]  ichard  Earl 

Dacosta  Oregorio  Aurelio 

Daignea  a,  James  Msyall 

Dale,  Li  rry  J. 

Daly,  Pi  ter  H. 

Daniel, '  Cliomas  Raymond,  Jr. 
DanleUM  n.  Marii  W. 
Danis,  C  uole  Leigh 
Darby.  1  Ochael  David 
Darden,  Rkbard  Boyd 
Davie,  B  obert  A. 
Davis.  L  igare  McMahan 
Davis,  T  lomas  Jeffrey 
Deaconl  imade.  Deborah  Anne 
Deberry  KirkR. 
Decavag  i.  John  Joseph 
Deitchn  an,  Charles  Gray 
Dellave^  ova,  Peter  Fred 
Demmin  t.  David  R. 
Deneale,  John  William 
Dengler,  Michael  Norman 
Denning  i  Dayne  Ralston 
Derossei ,  Richard  Dame 
Destael,  James  Frank 
Devereu  (.  Francis  Andrew 
DevertU,  Dirk  Pomeroy 
Dickens,  Enunitt  Davis 
Dickey.  1  iyron  Alfred.  Jr. 
Dickinac  0.  Michael  L 
Di^mai ,  Douglas  John 
Diefenbi  ch.  Cherry  Susan 
Dixon.  S  obert  Harrison 
Dobsim.  GaryS. 
Doherty  Martin  P. 
Donahue .  JUI  Patrlda ' 
Donker.  kCichael  Richard 
Donnell] ,  John  Thomas 
Dorln,  P  lul  Roderick 
Dormer,  John  Allan 
Dosker, :  lenry  Ewing,  Jr. 
Dowell.  ]  )eryl  Ray 
Dowllng,  Kevin  P. 
Draper,  1  ioe  Bruce 
Driggen  Michael  Allen 
Drogowa  El,  Prands  Kenneth 
Duff,  Ml  ry  Ann 
Dugan,]  Ochael 
Dulinaw  ca.  Michael  P. 
Duston,  Eeith  Mark 
Dye,  Mai  k  Houston 
Edwards  Christine  NMN 
Edwards  IXHlllam  Jeffrey 
Egan,.H(  nry  Fairehfld  D. 
Eidson.  i  inn  Jeannette 
Elliott,  I  anlel  Carter 
Elliott.  I  oger  Michael 
Elliott.  I  onald  Norwood 
Elmllng*,  Ronald  H. 


EUiabeth 
Cirl 


R. 

Ann 
Robert 
Ryan 
Nicholas 
E.,Jr. 
Arthur 
Lynn 
R. 
Michael 
Jay 
RicbardAlan 


It  in] 


Bilwardl 
WIUlam( 


RandaU 


,  nt  d 
,  Deboimh 
.Jettnv 


.Jams 
.Maurice 
.Durld 


Elsken,  Martin 
Emerson, 
Engelbert. 
BKhliman,  Jhdd 
EqMaito,  Daflel 
Etterman,  Jatnes 
Evensen.  Datgd 
Faikenau. 
Parawell.  Wiliam 
Parkas.  Davh  I 

Farmer,  Cralr 
Feckler,  Rii 
Fennecken, 

Fetterman, 

Flninencrand  Ul, 
Fisher,  Undw 
Fitigerald, 
Fitagerald 
Plelschman, 
norow,  lioyc 
Flynn,  Arthui' 
nynn.Dennii 

Fogarty^ 

Fi«noe.  Bruo  I 
Frandose, 
Ptanklln.  Dei^nis 

^^"^^fTian. 

French.  Briai 
PHend.  John 
Frisk.  Steven 
Frodesen. 
fttunp, 

Fugate. 

Fumess,  Johx 

Gabriel.  Garjf 

Gagnon, 

Gagnon, 

Galatloto, 

GalcSallle 

Gamboa, 

Gantt.Edwarl 
Garbow.  Kurt 
OardinCT.  Jay 
Garrison. 
Garver,  Zaeh 
Gaston. 
Gavin.  Patrid ; 
Ohio,  George  I 
Gilbert,  Jame  i 
Gilbert,  Julia 
GUchrist,  Jo 
Gillies,  Michap 
OOrnore, 
Glrsch,  Jeffre^ 
Gladding,  Doi 
Gleason,Neal 
Goergen,  Deal  t 
Goins,Micha^ 
Good.  Cathy 
Grant.  Thomi  s 
Gray,  John  R  »bert 
Gray,  Michael 
Grayaon,  James 
Oreoo,  PTand  I 

Green.       

Green,  Miehafl 
Green,  Ralph 
Griffin. 
Griffin.  Rachil 
Orlndlea,  dlflon 
GrochowsU, 
Gullette.  Orel 
Guttenberger, 
Guzy,  Steven 
Hafner,  Edwa 
Haggerty.  Jos4ph 
Hale,  Mark  & 
Hall.  Garry 
Hall,  Joaeph  Barry 
Hall.  Marshal] 
Halquist.  Han  IT 
Halaiema,  Johi  1 
Halstead.  Dan  el 
Halverson,  Ro|f 


^Ifilliam  Henry 
Patrick 
Veronica 
Davis 

Peter.  Jr. 
C. 
0iarles  Arthur 
A. 

Bailey,  Jr. 
Raymond 


Arthur 
It. 

Peter 
Olav 

Branson 
Earl 
Dale 
Leon 
H. 
Roger 
Wayne 


.Ftaids 


.Chaiiea 


.George  Ptank. 


.  Doiiald 
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James 
Wayne 


BDCUtt 

Loiaj  Lorraine 
William 
D. 
V. 

McTeer 
Qaughtry 

Ware,  m 
Howard 
Jr. 
RQey,  n 
PutreU 
4nneLoflin 
Lee 

il  James 
Leonard 
Lee 
Eugene 
John 
Lee 
^,ynn 
Raymond 
«rt 
Raymond 

E. 
John 
,  James  jBidney 

Michael 
LeetalOamett 
NMN 
Byrdlong 
Haymond  Bernard 
R. 

Mark  Robert 
John 
John 


A. 

Donald 
Anthony 
Berrien,  m 

Victor 
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Hamric  Terry  Keith 
Handley.  Chris  Michael 
Haney,  Ralph  E. 
Hanklns.  James  Dale,  Jr. 
Hanrahan.  Sean  Kevin 
Hansell,  Michael  Paul 
Hanson,  Christopher  Lee 
Hardwlg,  Larry  K. 
Hardy.  Jeffrey  T. 
Harger.  Kathleen  Lyn 
Harnett,  James  D. 
Harper.  Michael  Cariton 
Harrington,  Clifford  Myles 
HarringUm.  David  Allen 
Harris,  Rodney  Alan 
Hart.  Douglas  W. 
Harting,  Donald  Wayne 
Hartman,  Letmard  Joseph 
Hartman.  Rkdiard  W.,  U 
Hascup,  Richard  NMN 
Hassett.  David  Michael 
Hatch,  Harold  Glen,  Jr. 
Hauenstein.  Bruce  Robert 
Haug.  Clifford  Michael 
Hayes.  Richard  D.,  n 
Hayman.  Robert  GKephen 
Hegland.  Michael  George 
Helde,  John  Scott 
Heiney,  Gary  J. 
Heinz,  Karl  RusseU 
Henderson,  Jerry 
Henderson,  Ronald  Holstei,  Jr. 
Hendrich,  Gordon  E. 
Hendricks,  Robert  Arthur 
Henkemeyer,  Kenneth  Joseph 
Henty.  Robert  Charles 
Hepf er,  Donald  Edward,  n 
Hering.  Leendert  R. 
Herrlott.  Richard  Craig 
Herzig,  Paul  Martin.  Jr. 
Hess,  Bernard  Robinson 
Heuss.  Norman  Elmer 
Higglns.  William  G. 
High.  Richard  Dale 
Hill.  Alex  Seth.  Jr. 
Hill.  Joyce  Ann 
Hill.  Richard  Caldwell.  H 
Himler.  Mark  Joseph 
Hinrichs,  PhlUp  William 
Hlppel.  John  Ettephen 
Hlrata.  Harvey  Hugh 
Hoefel.  John  Stephen 
Hogan.  Patrick  G. 
Holdcroft.  Richard  T. 
Hopkins.  Dennis  Lee 
Hopkins.  Donna  Leigh 
Hoppes,  David  William 
Home,  Douglas  Paul 
Home,  John  Jeffrey 
Homer,  Randolph  William 
Howard,  Ronald 
Howard.  Stephen  Raymond 
Hoaa,  Christopher  Mark 
HuegeU  Albert  C.  in 
Hughes.  Earl  Christopher 
Hulley.  Paul  Joseph,  C. 
Hummel,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Hunt,  David  Lynn 
Hutson,  Arthur  Weiland 
Ingersoll,  John  Dobson 
Irish,  Peter  Ferbec^ 
Iveraon,  Byron  Quinton 
Ivory.  William  Marshall 
Jackson,  Bruce  Martin 
Jackson.  John  E.,  m 
Jsckson,  Marvel  T. 
Jackson,  Robert  Charles 
Jacobs,  David  Donald 
Jacobs,  Donna  Elizabeth 
Jacobs,  Hester  Kiimicutt 
Jacobson.  Theodore  James 
Jargowsky,  Kenneth  Jesse 
Jendro,  Lawrence  M..  Jr. 
Jesierskl,  William  Edmund 
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Johns.  Mkihael  Kenrick 
Johnson.  Arvln  W. 
Johnson.  David  Ftanklln 
Johnson,  Dennis  Ray 
Johnaon,  Douglas  Paul 
Johnson,  Mellonlse 
Johnaon.  Tsndra  Ijmn 
Jolly,  Barbara  Christine 
Jones,  Cleveland  L 
Jonea,  Dennis  Wayne 
Jonea,  Douidas  Barrol 
Jtmes.  John  Paul,  n 
Jones.  Stephen  Robot 
Jones,  Steve  Vemon 
Jordan.  DOTsett  W. 
JoyttBt,  Joseph.  Jr. 
Kaczmarek.  Christopher 
Kahn.  Ralph  Earl 
Kaiser.  John  Robert 
Kami.  Danid  Keolamauloa 
Kaufman.  William  Glenn 
Keesee.  Jerry  Wayne 
Kell.  Mary  Margaret 
Kendrlck.  Joeeph  Louis,  n 
Kennedy,  Thomas  Hamiiel 
Kerrigan,  Donald  Ftands,  Jr. 

lOgglTia,  AntlMwiy  1*» 

Kile,  Lsirry  Bryan 
King,  James  Nathan 
King,  ftiencer  Howard 
Kirkland.  William  Chester,  Jr. 
Kise,  Rtehard  Franklin 
Kish,  Gordcm  Paul 
Kleen.  nanklin  Eugene 
Klesk.  Keith 
Kllnk.  Gary  David 
Kohut.  John  Nicholas 
Kole.  Jeffrey  Steven 
Koldc  Stephen  John 
Konkel.  Michael  J. 
Kopp,  Robert  William 
Korte,  Kevin  Dale 
Kulpa.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Labella.  John  Paul 
Lambert,  Jeffrey  Soott 
Lambert,  Vincent  Eugene 
Lampas.  John  Edward 
Tsinahan.  Joseph  Anthony 
Landin.  Lawrence  Leroy 
Landon.  David  Robert 
Lane,  David  Bruce 
Lanes,  Frederic  Alan 
lAnes,  Katherine  Selby 
Lapatlng.  Edward  Chang 
Lusen,  Kevin  Paul 
Larsen,  Richard  M 
Larsh,  John  Kaylor,  n 
Larson,  Arvld  R.  O. 
Laser,  Keith  Sehugard 
Lastlnger,  linda  BrfghtweD 
Laubenthal.  Neil  David 
lAws.  Norman  Gene.  Jr. 
Leannais,  Unda  Marie 
Leboeuf ,  Andrew  West 
Leduc  Leo  Arthur,  Jr. 
Lee,  Diane  Cathleen 
Leenhouts,  Peter  Matthew 
Leidiger,  Ernest  OQbert 
Lemieux,  Michael  Anthony 
Leonard.  Wellington  Taylor 
Leong,  Helen  Vanessa 
Leveskas.  Michael  Joe 
Lewis.  John  Thomas,  m 
Usowski.  Thomas  Edward 
UtUe.  Patrick  E. 
Utz.  Charles  H. 
Uvers.  Allan  Fleming,  Jr. 
LlvlngUm.  Michael  Edward 
Loeffler.  James  Halle 
Loef fler,  wnilam  Poynter 
Loewer,  Deborah  Ann 
Lofton,  Randall  B. 
Long,  James  Uoyd 
Long,  Woodrow  W.,  Jr.    . 


Looney.  Robert  W. 
Lopes.  Robert  Anthony 
Lowe.  Robert  Stanley 
Lowenthal.  Roy  Martin 
Lueaa.  William  Tbomaa.  Jr. 
Lueehauer.  George  Robert,  Jr. 
Luedke,  August  Edward 
Iiukken.  Peter  Jay 
Mackin,  James  Stanley 
MarMillan.  Joyce  Rae 
Magld.  Ira  Kenneth 
Mahoney.  John  Patrick 
Mahoney.  Peter  Allen 
Mattland.  Steven  A. 
Makucevich.  Danld  M 
Mallnak.  Gregory  Eugene 
Mallna.  Chester  Joseph 
Malley.  Martin  James 
Makmey,  Peter  M.,n 
Manley,  Ronakl  Richard.  Jr. 
Man^  Antonk)  Edward 
Marlow.  Charles  mcholas 
Marshall.  Tanla  Eustada 
mg^friiMii  wmnMw  s! 

Martin.  David  IK^lllam.  Jr. 
Martin.  Richard  wmte,  Jr. 
Martinez.  Rosendo.  Jr. 
Mason.  GeraM  Alan 
Msson.  wmiam  Arthur.  JT. 
Matkowski.  Randy  J. 
MatouSh.  I^nn  Alan 
Matthias.  Frederick  Theodore 
Mauer,  Gerard  Matdla 
Maufroy.  Robert  Bruce 
MaiiMIn,  RkJiard  Jaye 
MaydosB,  Jeffrey 
Miurer,  Jeffrey  Stuart 
McAdams.  Mary  Ellen 
McAleer,  David  Patrick 
McAteer,  Christopher  Ernest 
MoCarraher.  John  ROey 
Modaln  John  K. 
McClung.  Ri^y  Brock 
McCoUum,  Alan  Lee 
McCoy,  Kelly  Eugene 
Md)evitt,  Ifichael  Edward 
Makmell.  James  Allen 
McDonnell,  ^miam  Patrick.  J^. 
McGory,  Randy  J. 
MoGowan,  John  Randolph 
McGranahan.  James  Grin 
McKlnney,  David  Wylle 
McTsaighUn.  Sheila  Barrett 
McMeekin.  Robert  ^imilam.  Jr. 
McNamara.  Kathleen  Igo 
McNeely.  Gregtvy  Thomas 
McQuinn.  Patrick  Gary 
McWethy,  William  C. 
McVniUama,  Johnny  Levert 
Mead.  Eric  Malkvy 
Mead.  Steven  James 
Meeker.  Thomas  Jeffrey 
Meisborger.  Joseph  John 
Memmlngn.  Luden  DibeD 
Menard.  Robert  Michael 
Moritt.  Robert  Randall 
Michels.  Donald  Glenn.  Jir. 
Midgette.  ^xmiiam  K. 
MOea.  wmiam  Edward 
Miller.  David  Earl 
MOler.  Poaey  Edward 
MOleriek.  Robert  Patrick 
Mills.  Barry  Lynn 
Mines.  Jeffrey  Kurt 
Mitchell.  Rodney  Irvln 
Moen.  Clayton  Dennis 
Montgomery,  George  Anthony,  m 
Montoya,  David  E. 
Monzon.  Victortno  Motta 
Moore.  Clifton  W.,  Jr. 
Moore.  Daniel  Eugene,  Jr. 
Moore.  David  Charles 
Moore.  Gregory  L 
Moore.  James  Uoyd 
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Moore.  William  Richard 
Mormn.  David  Barry 
If  organ.  Robert.  Jr. 
ICerln.  Charles  Louis 
IfoiTow,  Joel  Steven 
If  ortm.  Howard  Edward 
M ooo,  Robert  EL.  Jr.  ■. 

M uehling.  Lawrence  Hines 
If ulvaney.  BrUai  Edward 
Mumf rey.  Gerard  Anthony,  n 
If undt.  Ifylen  James.  Jr. 
If  unos.  Frank  Michael 
Munroe,  Stephen  Richard 
Murdock,  Paul  Irving 
Murphy.  Frank  If. 
Murphy.  Timothy  Alan 
Murtagh.  Michael  K. 
Muth.  Uesel  Rea 
Nacchio.  NeO  N. 
Nagel.  Linda  Marie 
Nasman.  Rtmald  E. 
Nawrocki.  Joseph  Karol 
Neil.  Ronna  Cooper 
Nelson.  Holly  Hazlett 
Nelson.  Stuart  A. 
Newsome.  James  Albert 
Newton.  Claude  Richard 
Novick.  Peter  Tara 
Oakes,  Deborah  Lynn 
Oakes.  Donald  William 
Oaltey.  Daniel  Bruce 
O'Brien.  Daniel  Edward 
Obuchowskl.  Michael  Joseph 
O'Donnell.  Joseph  ^railam 
Ogden.  Richard  Delgado 
CKeefe,  Patrick  B. 
Olfoore.  Michael  John 
OlTeal.  William  Clifford 
OTfelll.  Robert  Joseph 
Ongley.  Susan  Marie 
Opsal.  Peter  Bemt 
Orologas.  Qus  N. 
Orr.  William  Michael 
Osborne,  Harry  Junlous.  Jr. 
Oswalt.  Ronald  Keith 
Pace.  James  David 
Pacetti.  DonJOd  Norman 
PaddadL  Allan  Lee 
Page,  Stephen  Keith 
Palano.  Alan  George 
Palmer.  Glenn  P. 
Parlur.  Bruce  Edward 
Parrett.  John  Bennett 
Pate.  David  Andrew 
Patridc.  James  Harry 
Patterson.  Kenneth  Eugene 
Patterson.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Paul.  Nicholas  NewUn 
Pavic.  Kenneth  Charles 
Payne.  Gary  Phillip 
Payton.  Luster.  Jr. 
Pearson.  John  Roy 
Pistoehinl.  Deidre  HaU 
Pitman.  Gregory  James 
Plttman.  David  L. 
Plats.  Kelley  Daniel 
Fletcher.  Draiald  Eugene 
Pocalyko.  Michael  Nicholas 
Pohtilla.  William  Allen 
PoUbI.  John  Cosmo 
Pool.  Charies  Harbison 
Poole.  Geoffrey  Wyatt 
Pomaras.  Robert  A. 
Post.  Thomas  Richards 
Powell.  Edgar  HOI.  Jr. 
Pratt.  Lawrence  Richard 
Prendergast.  Richard  WeHand 
Prenzlow.  Etaner  Carl 
Prestcm.  David  E. 
Price,  Richard  Wayne 
Price.  Thomas  Howard 
Pritulsky.  Philip  Sean 
Proetael,  Earl  Allen 
Puckett,  James  Halliburton 
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Putre,  nrilliam  Richard 
Quarti  raro,  Joseph  Pierre 
Quinn  Joseph  If.,  Jr. 
Raab.  flchael  Allen 
Raehe ,  Clemenoe  John 
Raff  ell ,  John  Ftanklin.  Jr. 
RagusI  y,  Raymond  Peter 
Ramse  ^  Harman  Fred 
Reagai  i.  Scott  Denton 
Reale.  Prederlek  Louis 
Reeoe.  Pamela  Joan 
Reevea ,  Jeffrey  Lotils 
Reld.  Daniel  Lynn 
Reiver,  Jon  Alan 
Reline.  Bruce  Turner 
Renwlok.  Daniel  M. 
Reppett.  Edmund  Hare 
Rider.  Robert  Michael 
Rlnglei  Dennis  Joseph 
Rippii^er,  Daniel  J. 
Risko.peorgiW. 
Ritchev,  Stephen  Andrew 
Robbiiii.  Douglas  Leigh 

,  Suzanne  NMN 

Dn.  Robert  Clyde,  m 

,  John  Elton,  Jr. 
,Rick 
Romaao,  James  Allen 
Romano,  Leslie  F. 
Ross,  Douglas  A. 
Ross.  John  Klrkland 
RouthJRonald  Ray 
Rowe,  3ou8Jas  Hamilton 
Rowe.  yrmiE  Ralph 
Rudisioti,  Ronald  Louis 
Ruppr  cht,  Mark  Steven 
RushU  n.  Richard  T. 
Ryan.  <  rohn  Edward 
Saari,  1  lugene  Edsel 
Sadel,  ifark  S. 
Sale,  S  «phen  Beryl 
Salonii ,  Ifark  James 
Sandoi ,  James  David 
Sazon,TKevin  Gary 
Saxon.  Th(mias  Craig 
SchUler,  Edward  William 
Schlunfbrecht,  Emmett  P.,  Jr. 
Schma  tz,  Michael  H. 
Schml(  It,  Carol  Jo 
Schml(  it,  Dennis  Arvln 
Schml(  it,  Richard  Stanley 
Schnle  Iwlnd,  Rot>ert  F.,  Jr. 
Schont  berger,  Eric  Ernest 
Schnuj  er,  William  Thomas 
Schub(  rt,  Steven  Ronald 
Schuh,  Steven  Patrick 
Schwe  Ik,  Richard  Nathaniel 
Scott,  1 3eorge  Vincent 
Sears.  Michael  Spangler 
Seaton.  John  Michael 
Seatoi\  Robert  Leonard 
Sedlaofk.  Walter  Dywane 
Selecnsan.  David  Alan 
Shelbii  James  Richard 

,  William  Ronald 
liuk,  William  O. 
JDavid  Michael 
Shortt,  Woody  T. 
Sikora,  Keith  Alexander 
SUverman,  David  B. 
Slsco,  Julius  John,  Jr. 
Skinnar,  James  Steven 
Skudia,  Kemp  Louis 
Slaugltter,  Wayne  Douglas 
Slomiilskl,  Sharon  Elizabeth 
Smarti  Frederi<di  F.,  m 
Smith.  Bert  Laraway,  III 
Smith.  Bruce  Allan 
Smith.  David  Bruce 
Smith,  David  Paul 
Smith.  Richard  Paul 
Smith,  Theodore  D. 
Snodgtass,  John  R. 
Soderholm,  Carlton  Eugene,  Jr. 


Sohns,  Ifichkel  E. 
Solliday,  Daiid  Peter 
Sparks,  Timothy  Lee 
^)echt,  Gary  Alan 
Spencer,  Jaiies  Harold 


SpiUos, 

^renUe, 

StafieJ, 

StaA. 

Stark. 

Starr. 

Stayton. 

Steadley, 

Steele, 

Stelchen, 

Stephenson, 

Stevens, 

Stevenson, 

8tewart,J 

Stoelting, 

StokowsU, 

Stone,  Jami 

Straub, 

Stride,  Jo) 

Strong, 

Stussle, 

Sullivan, 

Sullivan,  Cli 

Sutherland, 

Sutton,  Jo] 

Swagler, 

Sweet,  Cynt 

Swoish,  Doi 

Sykes,  J( 

Sykes,  Ki 

Syvertsen, 

Talcott, 

Tanner, 


Franklin 
lesR. 


Duane 
Valmer 
Howard 
Richard 
Blair 
William 
les  Warren.  Jr. 
Ifarren 
W.,Jr. 
Thomas 
Robert 
Ann 
Lewis,  Jr. 

Irwin,  m 
P. 

leNeely 
eland  Gregory 
rant  Dean,  Jr. 
Edwin 
Joseph 
Claire 
Raymond 
on  Robert 
Bryant 
ichaelR. 
NeU 
E. 


(las] 


Taplett,  Jaoles  Howard 


Taylor, 

Taylor, 

Taylor,  Mel^ 

Teats,  Robe] 

Tellis. 

Terpe,  Arth^ 

Theroux, 

Thiele,  Jo 

Thomas, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, 

Thompson, 

Threlkeld, 

Tillery.Mlc 

Tilley,G 

Tinsley, 

Tippett, 

Tomasid, 

Tombleson. 

Tomkovit 

Tomlinsoi 

Toscano, 

Treinen, 

Tritt.Gary 

Tryon,Gall 

Tyler,  WI 

T^rmenslcy, 

Ullom,  Wi 

Urban,  Lai 

Usbeck,  Ji 

Uyak,  Ricl 

Vanosdall, 

Vanthof, 

Vanwert. 

Vargo, 

Varsanyl. 

Vinson,  Jol 

Waddell, 

Waid, 

Waite,  Mi( 

Walker,  Rol 

Wallace, 

Walsh,  Jane 

Walsh.  J( 


.Jose] 


Hans 
Joe 

Lee,  Jr. 
B. 

Metella 
Scott 

Homer 
ic 
irt  Joseph 

tfy  Austin 
Kimball 
Lee 
sphen  Farley 
ivid  Bryan 
i\  Randolph 

James 
Prather 
William 
Ernest 
John 

S. 
Patrick 
id  Lee 
lerick 
idig 
Terry 
ichaelLeo 
Stephen 
ceDel 
P. 

David 
inuu^Eric 
Robert 
irt  Wayne,  Jr. 
Elmer,  ni 
T  Steven 
Paul 

Odell 
Paulette 
1  Albert 
rt  Kingston 

Jane 
Dallamura 
ihA. 
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Walters,  Wayne  Alan 
Walz,  Alfred  F..  Jr. 
Wamecke,  John  Richard 
Warner,  David  Chester 
Warner.  Nathaniel  Frederick 
Warner,  Robert  Saunders 
Warren,  Timothy  David 
Waterman,  Danny  Lee 
Waters,  Rory  Cole 
Watras,  Henry  Joseph 
Wattam,  Charles  Ernest.  Jr. 
Webb.  John  S. 
Weihe.  Douglas  Lee 
Wellington,  Miguel  Angel 
Werner,  Gary  Lee 
Werner,  Michael  Henry 
Wheeler,  William 
White.  Gregory  Veo  Victor 
White.  Stephen  M. 
White.  Steven  Ifark 
Whitely.  Bruce  Richard 
Whltkop.  Robert  N. 
WhiUy.  Michael  Sean 
Wilhelmy.  Eric  Lewis 
Winard.  Calvin  D.G. 
Williams.  Charles  VirgU 
Williams.  David  E. 
Williams.  Gary  Alan 
Williams.  Peter  James 
Willner,  Lawrence  Leonard,  n 
Wills.  John  Hoyt 
Willson.  Richard  Duane 
Wilstrup,  Steven  Lee 
Winkler,  John  W. 
Winter.  Erich  Hauser 
Winters.  David  Douglas 
Witt.  Michael  Allan 
Wof  f  ord.  Robert  Nathaniel 
Wolf  rum.  Garry  Alden 
Wood,  Milton  Legrand,  IV 
Wood,  Robert  Francis.  Jr. 
Woodbury,  John  Blain 
Woodward,  Michael  Robert 
Woody,  William  Sterling,  HI 
Wooley,  Randolph  Douglas 
Wooten,  David  Randall 
Woumnm.  Ellis  Dexter 
Wright,  James  Grant 
Wright,  Richard  Allen 
Wright,  William  Edward 
Wright,  William  Lewis,  Jr. 
Wylder,  James  Roger 
Yackee,  James  Allen 
Yandle,  Timothy  Courtney 
Yarosh,  Cynthia  Dawn 
Yri.  Bryan  Lee 
Zebrowsld,  David  Stephen 
Zimmertnsn,  Timothy  Allen 
Zwierlein.  Victor  Arthur 

■NOUIXBUMG  OUTT  OPFICEH  (14XZ) 

Lieutenant  commander 
Bobowiec,  Paul  Walter 
Bolon,  James  Jay 
Bres,  Elizabeth  Vaughan 
Breslin.  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Brewer,  Luther  Stephen 
Bryant,  Dennis  Michael 
Biirna,  Richard  F. 
Burrlll.  Larry  Dean 
Camello,  Francis  James 
Cole,  John  Franklin 
Contl,  Mai^ 
Cuprak,  Gregory  Taras 
Deacon,  Debra  Lee 
Dietz,  James  Alan 
Eimes,  Jsmes  Earl 
Ferguson.  David  B 
Forkel,  Daniel  Alfred 
Garrett,  John  Stevenson 
Gibson,  Elton  Ray,  Jr. 
Goldsworthy,  Richard  James 
Gary,  William  Eugene,  Jr. 
Griner,  Charles  Dennis 
Harmon,  James  Edward 
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Hartmann,  Thomas  Shannon 
Henderson,  Dwii^t  O.,  Jr. 
Hutchison,  Frank  Edward 
Janca.  Larry  Lee 
Johnson,  Berale  Wade 
Johnson.  Michael  Bruce 
Johnson,  Pliillp  N. 
Johnson.  Robert  Charles 
Johnson.  Robert  Henry,  n 
Jones,  Eric  Iferwln 
Kiell,  Jonathan 
King,  Nelson  Rolf 
Klimowski,  Robert  Roy 
Knouse,  Stephen  Thomas 
Kolthof  f ,  David  Lee 
larson,  Stephen  Edward 
Lees,  Kevin  Michael 
Lukens.  Richard  Warren 
McNulty,  Douglas  Wayne 
Meade,  Marvin  Ernest,  n 
Nelson,  Fred  Eldon 
Newton.  lAwrence  A. 
Nicklaw.  Christopher  James 
Nieder.  Jeffrey  Lynn 
OXeary,  Isabella  Jennifer 
Perry,  James  L. 
Poole,  Patrick  Kevin 
Rice,  Barbara  Elaine  Bergman 
Rutkowski.  Robert  E. 
Sanders,  Michael  lAwrence 
Sanders,  Jimmy  Dale 
Seaver,  George  Alton.  Jr. 
Seubert,  Thomas  W. 
Spence.  Timothy  Michael 
Stengel.  Alta  Fern 
Szatlrawski.  James  L. 
Taylor.  Thomas 
Thomas.  Ronald  David 
Uetz,  Kurt  Robert 
Walsh,  Sean  Patrick 
Webb,  Stephen  McDonald 
Williams,  Robert  Elliott 
Yobs,  Rachel  Lucinda 

AlBOHAUnCAL  Df  GIHKERIRG  DUTY  OmCKR 
(AEROMAUnCAL  ENGIMX) 

Lieutenant  commander 
Cooksey,  Clifton  Michael 
Mills,  Kenneth  James 

AEROMAUnCAL  nrGtHEERING  DUTY  OITICKR 
(ABtOHAUnCAL  MAHTTKIf AHCI) 

Lieutenant  commander 
Badlck.  Joseph  Robert 
Blalock,  David  H. 
Blend,  Charles  Roosevelt 
Boyd,  Edward  Marshall 
Browder,  Robert  MUton,  m 
Buike,  Larry  D. 
Danka.  William  Earl 
Dembowski.  John  Kenneth 
Duggan.  Thomas  Lee 
Eddington.  Leonard  Earl,  n 
Gjmpright,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Hardee,  Michael  Davis 
Harris,  Kenneth  Desn 
Harris,  Marii  Allen 
Hough,  David  Edward 
Howard,  Reginald  Lawrence 
Hughes,  Janet  Stein 
Kastel^n.  Mary  Jane 
KoUc  Edwin  Robert 
Krentz,  Donald  James 
Lichtenstem.  Henry  Caulf leld 
Lones,  Philip  T. 
Msrtin,  Ronald  Wayne 
McDowell,  Julian  VirgO 
Mltton,  Stephen  Gerald 
Oliver,  Steven  L. 
Oshaughnessy,  Kevin  Paul 
Poole,  Michael  L. 
Porter,  Robert  Deaton 
Roimi,  Christopher  John 
Snyder,  Marlene  Ann 
Stnyer,  Bradley  Juan 


Townsend,  Wade  Benton 
Woolway,  James  GUbert 
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SraCIAL  OUTT  OmCBt  (CSTnOLOOT)   (ISIZI 

Lieutenant  commander 

Arbogast,  Eugene  Robert 
Avery,  Donald  Lean 
Bard,  Carta' Price 
Bnmell.  Lee  Henry 
Bums,  Orris  Edward,  ni 
Cahill,  Leon  Henry 
Decaria,  Don  Bruce 
Drake,  Bnioe  Lee 
Duf edc.  Jerry  L. 
Enderle,  Ftank  Xavier 
Ffelix,  RoUn  NMN 
Gangler,  DouiJas  Norman 
Hutchinson,  Richard  IL,  m 
Jepson.  Ben  Blair,  Jr. 
Johnson.  Valdemar  Keo 
Johnston.  Geofge 
Kanerva,  Edwin  John 
LevandusU,  Stanley  J. 
Lott,  Gus  Kaderly,  Jr. 
Newhagen.  Ifark 
Norwood.  Charies  J. 
PeshinsU.  John  Gordon 
Petke.  David  Charles 
Reese.  Robert  Allen 
Ritz.  Stevoi  Arthiu' 
Rowe,  Charles  Lowiy.  Jr. 
Splvey.  David  Allen 
Sroka,  Edwin  Harry 
Stark.  William  R. 
Wallizer,  Dorothy  Eugenia 
Ward.  Jay  Weidner 
Whitney,  Robert  Thomas 
Witherspoon.  John  St^hen 
Zellmann,  Harry  \^lllam 

sraciAL  soTT  omen  (nnBxiaaKB)  (issx> 

Lieutenant  commander 
Alco(^  Hugh  Dorsey,  Jr. 
Andersen,  Michael  D. 
Anglin.  Mark  Gibson 
Arseneault.  Daniel  Scott 
Bowyer,  Barbara  Jo 
Breen,  Charles  H. 
Breyer,  Thomas  P. 
Chapman,  Daryl  Lynn 
ClarlEson.  Gregory  JosQ>h 
Edmondson.  ^^lliam  David,  Jr. 
Eff emey,  Deborah  Kay 
Fengya,  Darryl  John 
Force,  Steven  Craig 
Fortugno,  John  Pasqual 
Francis,  William  BarUett 
Garrison.  Amy  Lee 
Harding,  wnilam  Edward 
Hays,  Joseph  Gregory,  III 
Holloway,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Hull,  Peter  RandaU 
Hyde,  Susan  Jean 
Kelly,  James  If. 
Koumbis.  Gregory  Anthony 
Kuhn.  Michale  Ftands 
Isttham,  Kevin  James 
Ligon.  Steven  R. 
Manley,  James  Edward 
Meyer,  Dmald  Alan 
NadolsU,  Allan  R. 
Newton.  Kenneth  R(rt>ert 
Olsen.  Rynn  Harrington 
Ozura,PaulE. 
Patridge,  Beth  Elaine 
Potthast,  David  Raymond 
Reddig,  James  Robin 
Rosenow,  John  Robert 
Rubbo,  Daniel  NMN 
Sahrbeck,  Douglas  John 
Scottsmith.  Philip  Roberts 
Solan.  Michael  Alexander 
Snider,  Gene  NMN 
Taylor.  James  Dsle 
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Ttaareek.  Lee  Ann 
Turaboll.  Vtrtan  Leonaitl 
Tweed.  Jay  IC 
vniamaL  IfkdiMl  Stanley 
Wbetatlne.  Dean  ICartln 
^nktanan.  Michael  Brent 
WUklneon.  Bnioe  Rokuro 
Wilton.  Teny  U 

•FicuL  ooTT  omcBi  (nmuc 

<1MZ) 

Lieutenant  eommand£r 
Jobn.  Michael  W. 
Malcomb.  Ahrin  D. 
Naih.  Robot  Lee,  Jr. 
Sonntag.  William  B. 

SraciAL  0UTT  CtfflliilB  (' 
<1«0Z> 

Lieutenant  commander 
Barker,  Jeffrey  Lee 
Byars,  Beverly  Joan 
Cook.  William  Ashford 
Curry.  IXHlliam  T. 
Devendorf .  lioe  Sail 
Diuniiio.  Mark 
Dunnavan.  Oeorte  irattm 
Pettea,  Michael  Duane 
Oleaaon.  John  Patrl^ 
Gunderaon.  Cbriatoi>her 
Oural.  NIcholaa  Doutfaa 
Kindavan.  Walter  B. 
Lace.  Tliamaa  Donald 
LawMO.  Robert  A. 
Martin,  David  lAwrenee 
Mbren.  ChrJatophgr  A. 
Pertle.  ^milam  Bdgar 
PfeO.  Ftedrick  Richard 
Pind.MkhadD. 
Roaner.  Hardi  Siegfried 
Runoo.  Mario  MMH.  Jr. 
Sherman.  Brett  Tyler 
Simmoos.  Ray  C. 
Smith.  Darrell  Henry 
Stamey.  Billy  Barton.  Jr. 
Toepf ».  Keith  Howard 
Ttxnkina.  Randolph  Ditmars 
Waterreua.  Jetoen  Johannea 

LIMmD  BOTT  omcBB  (aizx/Mi 

Lieutenant  commander 
Acton.  Bruce  Joaqih 
Adamonia,  Joaeph  Edward 
Albrecht.  Ri<^  Irvln 
Alexander,  Joae  Antonio 
Allen.  Andrew  J. 
Allen.  Oene  Ruaaell 
Appleby,  Edward  R. 
Ayen.  ¥niliam  Stuart.  J^. 
Bailey,  Thomaa  P. 
Baker,  Cbariea  ^nncent 
Bancroft.  Herman  O.,  m 
Barkman.  John  O..  Jr. 
Barlow.  CecQ  Edward 
Bamea,  Richard  8. 
Baaaett,  Kenneth  Randolph 
Bell.  John  William 
Benaon.  ThCMoas  Stuart 
Black.  Edward  Jamea 
Botulindd.  Thomaa  J. 
Bowen.  William  Grant 
Bright.  Leroy  Manic.  Jr. 
Brookahire.  David  Reeoe 
Brown.  Lonny  D- 
Brown.  Richard  C. 
Bunker.  Edward  J. 
Burkett.  Michael  Carl 
Callaway,  Ralph  Ptands 
Carter.  WllUam  Raymond.  Jr. 
Casteen,  John  Douidaa.  Jr. 
Ceely,  Richard  Allen 
Cell!.  Uno  Joseph 
Chalker,  Jamea  R. 
Chavez  Juan  Leroy 
Christ<9her,  Ronald  J. 


CONG] 
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,  Linwood  Clatk 
CUng^peel.  Roy 
Coble,  UchardA. 
Cope,  J  unea  Donald 
CoiH>ii]  ler,  Michael  L. 
Crandi  U.  Roland  Edwin 
Cruta. :  )avld  Alan 
Culver,  Robert  J. 
Curtia.  Larry  Jean 
Curtia.  Richard  LaaaeU 
Dearta  ^  Jerry  Lee 
Detfon  a,  Thomas  Edward 
Deneca  tnp,  Ouatav  A.,  in 
Dixon.  Willard  Eugene 
Doane.  Ellis  H..  m 
Dotaoo  Edward  L. 
Edwan  ■.  Perry  B. 
Elliott.  Sidney  Marvin 
EUawoi  th.  Richard  H. 
Englial .  Ployd  Edward 
Pairbai  Iks.  John 
Farley,  Harold.  Jr. 
Ferris.  Mbert  D.,  m 
Piore,  i  lamuel  Stephen 
Porgacfi,  Oary  L. 
Portnet ,  William  S. 
Fount!  In,  Bruce  E. 
Fox.  W  liilam  Emmett,  Jr. 
Ptazicii ,  Anthony  A. 
Ptanao  1.  Gerald  J. 
Pten^  Wayne  Howard 
Pry,  R4  ne  Maurice 
Fulton,  Terry  L. 
GambI  t,  Bruce  T. 
Gardni  r,  David  C. 
Gardm  r,  Dennis  Michael 
Goldbc  rg.  John  Willi 
Golden ,  Richard  Vem 
Goodie  i,  Sammie  NMN 
Gowen  i,  Michael  Wayne 
Gregor  f.  James  L. 
Griffin  John  L.,  Jr. 
Griffln  Roy  Duane 
Haag,  9unter  NMN 
Habel.  Oareth  Robert 
Hada.  Wilf ord  Van 
Hall,  H  nnar  Howard,  Jr. 
Hampe  L  Kenneth  Earl 
Hanan ,  Joseph  A. 
Harris.  Charlea  Michael 
Harris.  David  J. 
Harris*  n,  Jonathan  C. 
Harriw  n.  Lonnie  P. 
Hart,  ( ferald  Earl 
Hendrl  :kson.  Wayne 
Hills,  e  tephen  George  Richard 
Ho,  No  rman  TImhoy 
Hobari ,  David  C.  8r. 
Hohon  t,  Dedrich  C. 
Hollan  I,  James  Wealey,  JT. 
Holub.  Daniel  nanda 
Jamea,  Richard  Lee 
Jelley,  Kenneth  Irving 
Johani  I.  Charlea  Louis 
Jones,  Donald  Lee 
Jones,  Stephen  C,  Jr. 
Judy,  1  Mmlel  Edward 
Kell.  C  eorge  Edward,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Peter  James 
Kenne  -,  Robert  P. 
Klmmi  1.  John  VnoeU,  Jr. 
King,  1  Clchael  Cliorton 
King,  1  loger  Lee 
Kislint  bury,  Wayne  Joel 
Knutsi  n,  Eugene  Lee 
Koebej ,  Jerry  Albert 
Kmtta  r,  John  Andrew 
Kraen  er,  Kent  Hugh 
Kruk.  EdwardM. 
Lambi  rd.  Richard  E.,  Jr. 
Laun.i3afy  L. 
lausei  g,  Leroy  Leonard 
Lemaafer,  Robert  Earl 
Linebilrg.  PrederlA  P.    - 


Long, 

Long, 

Lopes, 

Lorena, 

Lovelesf 

Lundgren, 

Mahoney, 

Majority,  Jt 

Manley, 

Martin, 

Marline, 

McAvoy, 
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MeCammon,{Michael  AUen 

McComb,  Jtif ery  Lee 

McNabb,  Stejren  Dennis 

Merideth.  A^en  Thomas 

Metcalf, 

Metheny,  ] 

MileB,Neall 

Milstead.Ja 

Mo«^] 

Moore.' 

Morgan.] 

Morgan.] 

Moaely.i 

Neeley,  1 

Noble,Tho 

Norris,  Melv^  Saul 

Norton,  James  L. 

Oleary,  Tho^ias  Manden,  Jr. 

Paea,  Rudolph  A. 

Pehling,  Gaiy  Walter 

Poland,  Thopiaa  R. 

Porter.  Vembn,  Jr. 

Preston,  Richard  ^nilia 

Pugh.  Robert  William 

Ramirea,Rair 

Ramsey,  Mitfiihall  N. 

Rhames.  wdUam  Chester 

Rice,  Stn>hc«i  Wilhon  C. 

Ringering,  David  Allen 

Roadinger,  Michael  J. 

Rouse,  Russell  E- 

Rugenstein,  MaA  Wayne 

Sala.  Alan  Jfrome 

Salts. 

Sansom,  Rl^uurd  Thomas 

Sargent. 

Schorr, 

Scott, 

Severance, 

Shelton,  Jol 

Shrader, 

Simmons, 

Slmonds, 

Smith, 

Smith, 

Souxa, 

Sprum, 

Stanwood. 

Stevens, 


•nA 


Eugene 
BCaz 

Henry,  Jr. 
Herman.  Jr. 

C. 
Wayne 

Eugene 

ur  Hodg,  Jr. 
E. 

Stone,  John  A. 
Strawder.  Pieddle  Eugene 
Strother,  Btlrhl  E.,  Jr. 
Summey,  Rqger  A. 
Swear,  Cieoike  M. 
Sweeney,  John  Forest 
Saakas,  Jobs  Ftands 
Taylor,  Charles  C. 
Tenaro,  Haity  N. 
Thompson,  Harry  Michael 
Thompson,  tarry  E. 
Tucker,  Davtd  Wayne 
Turner,  Richard  William 
Turpen,  Mioiael  Connell 
Tyrrell,  MazMn  P.,  Jr. 
Urrutia,  Rcn^d 
Utterbadc  If orman  Arthur 
Vaughan,] 

Vlau,  Raymond  Allan 
Vomdran,  Inomas  Ptands 
Walker,  Chvles  Bertr,  Jr. 
Webb,  Clyde  Quinton 
Weller.  niUflp  Andre 
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Wells.  Ralph  Chester 
Werner.  James  Paul 
White,  John  William 
Wild,  Lawrence  A. 
WUkiiM,  Donald  Michael 
Williams,  Michael  Edward 
Willis,  Gary  L. 
Woodbum,  Harold  J. 
Woods,  Hubert  P.,  Jr. 
Woods,  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Wright,  Harry  A. 
Toung,  John  W. 
Toungblood.  Adrian  C. 
Zane,  George  K. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confinned  by 
the  Senate  June  12. 1985: 

LaoAL  SaavicKS  CoRPoaAXXOii 

Hortencia  Benavides,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  expiring  July  13, 19M. 

lifaAnne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Dirccton  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  explrtaig  July  IS.  19M. 

Lorain  Miller,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporatiob  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13,  I9M. 

Claude  Galbreath  Swaff ord,  of  Tenneaaee, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13, 1»S6. 

Robert  A.  Valoia,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directocs  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13, 1986. 

William  dark  Durant  m,  of  Michigan,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directon  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  13. 1M7. 

Paul  B.  Eaglln.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1987. 

Pepe  J.  Mendea.  of  Colorado,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Servioes  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1987. 

Thomas  P.  Smegal,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  f  ch-  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13, 1987. 

BasHe  Joseph  Uddo,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13. 1987. 

Michael  B.  Wallace,  of  Misriasippl.  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  for  a  term  expir- 
ing July  13, 1987. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committfie  of 
the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPKES^NTATlVES^Wednesday,  Jum*.  12, 1985 


The  Home  met  at  10  o'eloek  ajn. 

The  ChaiAUn.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Help  us.  O  God.  to  remember  that 
one  of  Tour  greatest  gifta  to  us  Is  the 
gift  of  thankaglvliig.  ICay  our  words 
and  deeds  reflect  Your  love  to  us  and 
the  Irindnwi  shown  by  our  colleagues 
and  friends.  In  the  dally  run  of  life 
may  we  not  be  so  Immersed  In  the  nec- 
essary details  that  we  f  afl  to  be  filled 
with  the  glorious  gifts  of  wonder,  awe. 
praise  and  thanlEsglvlng.  In  Your 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
IHoceedlngs  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  MoCAIN.  Mr.  E^ieaker.  pursuant 
to  dause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agredng  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  JouniaL 

Hie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  JoumaL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quiKvm  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Aims  will  notify 
absmt  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  251.  nays 
142.  answered  "present"  4.  not  voting 
26.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SCHlirMER  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  i^iproved. 

The   result   of   the   vote 
nounced  as  4bove  recorded. 


was   an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

of  its  cleiks.  announced 

te  had  passed  without 

Joint  resolutions  of  the 

following  titles: 

Joint  reMlutlon  to  «*— «g»fltT 
June  2.  1985.  u  "N»- 

WeA";and 

Joint  reaoIutlaB  dedgnatlns 
May  13.  1985.  to  Father's 
1985,  a>  "Funlly  Reunion 


A  message 
Sparrow, 
that  the 
amendment 
House  of  thi 

H.J.  Res.35^ 
the  week 
tionalThi 

H.J.  Rea. 
Mother's 
Day,  June  1( 
Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  paA  passed  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  0f  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

8.  1042.  An  lact  to  authoriae  certain  can- 
Btructlon  at  n  lUtary  Installationa  for  f iacal 
year  1986,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

8.  1100.  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
Maoa  tor  the  nilltary  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Itefenae  and  to  preacribe  per- 


D  Tliis  trmltol  represents  the  time  6f  day  daring  die  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407 
•  Tliis  "ballet"  symlwl  identifies  statemeaa  or  insertions  wliidi  arc  not  spoken  by  the 


Meiaber 


b  2:07  p.m. 

on  tlie  floor. 
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■onnel  levels  for  the  Department  of  Def enae 
for  flacal  ytv  1986.  to  authoriae  certain 
oonstnietlon  at  military  instaUations  for 
such  fiscal  year,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  "■♦("mil 
security  programs  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 
for  other  purpoaes: 

8.J.  Rea.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  ««— «r'«*T 
the  wedt  beginning  September  8,  1985,  as 
"NaUonal  Osteopathic  Ifedidne  Week": 

BJ.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  «i«Miyii»tt.iy 
the  week  of  June  33. 1985,  tluvugh  June  39, 
1985,  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week"; 

8  J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  to  't^-ig"**^ 
the  week  of  December  15, 1986,  through  De- 
cember 31.  1985,  as  "NaUonal  Dnmk  and 
Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week": 

8.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  '««^r'^*« 
the  week  of  Uune  3,  1985,  through  June  8. 
1065,  as  "National  Intelligenoe  Community 
We^";  and 

SJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  reaolution  to  designate 
June  13. 198S.  as  "Anne  Frank  Day." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  1815 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 
HJl.  1816.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Wisconshi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  92  GROUP  BUDOET  PRO- 
POSAL-BLUEPRINT FOR  BAL- 
ANCE 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarits.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  on  the  budget  have  begun 
their  work.  As  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Task  Force  of  the  92  Group,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  conferees  to  take  a 
hard  lotdc  at  the  92  Group's  budget 
proposal  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First, 
it  in  large  part  strikes  a  middle  ground 
between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  bal- 
anced. Second,  and  more  importantly, 
its  prtHMMals  achieve  real  savings  in 
hard  numbers. 

The  92  Group  budget  proposal  re- 
duces inefficient  or  exorbitant  expend- 
itures, yet  it  protects  the  important  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment while  putting  us  on  a  course 
toward  a  balanced  budget  without 
raising  taxes.  We  call  it  a  blueprint  for 
balance. 

Above  all.  it  Is  Important  to  formu- 
late a  budget  which  targets  savings 
that  actually  are  attainable.  This 
Nation  needs  to  face  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  operate  with  a  balanced 
budget.  Congress  must  achieve  an  his- 
toric turnaround  by  achieving  at  least 
$50  billion  in  savings. 

The  92  Group  encourages  the  con- 
ferees to  accomplish  our  goal  and  the 
goal  of  most  Americans. 


AMERICA'S  DEVASTATING 
AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION 

(Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  of  a  sad  oc- 
casion when  we  must  come  here  before 
this  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  devartatlng 
d^resslon  that  is  strangling  the  very 
life  of  our  Nation's  structure  of  agri- 
culture, and  most  especially  its  farm 
people.  How  can  it  be  that  here  where 
our  only  hope  of  survival  exists  that 
we  must  remind  our  Nation's  leaders 
and  its  people  of  the  pending  debacle, 
when  farm  debt  is  at  an  all-time 
record  high,  when  farm  net  income  is 
at  an  all-time  record  low.  when  parity, 
that  simple  formula  for  a  reasonable 
return  and  a  reasonable  profit  is  at  de- 
pression levels;  when  exports  have 
plummeted  from  an  all-time  high  of 
$43  bmicm  in  1981  to  $33  bOllon  today, 
and  when  record  farm  foreclosures 
and  record  agricultural  bank  failures 
rip  the  Nation. 

How  ctmipelling  and  how  evident 
must  the  numbers  grow  before  this  ad- 
ministration, before  this  Congress  and 
before  this  Nation  finally  admits  the 
pending  debacle  and  assumes  its  re- 
sponslbilitjr? 

It  is  a  national  issue  comxiarable  to 
all  others  that  rests  here  in  this  Ixxly 
and  only  through  a  national  effort  can 
we  reverse  the  unthinkable  calamity 
that  faces  our  Nation's  farmers  and  its 
agricultural  people. 


PEDRO  JOAQUIN  CHAMORRO  ON 
THE  CONTADORA  PROCBB8 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks) 

Mr.  COUKTEH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
simple  reality  is  that  without  taitemal 
reconciliation  and  a  true  democratic 
process  taiside  Nicaragua,  Central 
America  will  never  be  at  peace.  This 
was  recently  highlighted  by  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro.  the  exiled  editor 
of  La  Prenaa  azMl  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent spc^esman  for  mcaragua's 
democratle  opposition. 

In  the  March  29  edition  of  Bogota, 
Colombia's  El  Tiempo  newspaper,  Mr. 
Chamorro  noted  that: 

Aa  long  as  the  Contadora  Oroup  does  i¥>t 
realise  that  for  there  to  be  a  solution  to  the 
Central  American  crisis  there  must  fizit  be 
democrmtisatlon  in  Nicaragua  and  as  long  as 
the  gnrap  pays  more  attentioo  to  the  symp- 
toms rather  than  the  Olneas,  It  wiU  be  con- 
demned to  meeting  every  month  for  the 
next  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must 
give  Nicaragua's  democratic  (4>poaltlon 
the  means  by  which  to  effect  reform 
within  Nicaragua.  Without  our  help. 
Nicaragua  will  be  condemned  and,  to 


paraphrase 
will  go  on. 
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Mr.  Chamorro,  the  war 


BREAKING  FAITH  WITH  OUR 
CONSTITUENTS  ON  TAXING 
EMPLOYEE  BENEKl'lV 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  ftieaker.  in  1045. 
the  Ccmgress  adopted  a  national  poUqr 
to  promote  vital  life  support  programs 
for  milllcHis  of  American  f>iiniu»  by 
exempting  employee  health  and  wd- 
fare  benefits  frran  taxation.  We  real- 
ized then  that  these  benefits  provided 
a  necessary  safety  net  against  econom- 
ic disaster  and  reduced  the  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  create  and 
finance  similar  programs. 

For  40  years.  American  woricers  have 
bargained  hi  good  faith  tot  these  bene- 
fits, forsaking  wage  increases  In  almost 
every  instance,  to  ensure  that  they 
and  their  families  were  protected. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  the  ne- 
cessity to  reducx  our  enormous  deficit, 
measures  to  tax  vital  employee  bene- 
fits are  currently  under  consideratian 
by  this  Government. 

If  passed,  measures  now  under  con- 
sideration would  break  faith  with  our 
constituents  nationwide.  Not  only 
would  they  mean  smaller  paychecks, 
but  they  are  likely  to  destroy  suecesi 
f  ul  programs  that  have  taken  years  to 
establish.  In  the  long  run.  they  are 
likely  to  Increase  our  Federal  deficit  as 
we  are  compelled  to  replace  the  pro- 
grams that  tax  considerations  were  de- 
signed to  jiromote.  The  effect  on 
labor-management  relations  would  be 
devastating.  Most  bnpcntantly,  pas- 
sage would  leave  millions  of  Amnlcans 
without  vital  health  and  welfare  cov- 
erage. 

The  1983  statistics  indicate  that  75 
percent  of  those  with  pendon  oovorage 
and  almost  80  percent  of  the  worlcers 
covered  by  health  plans  earn  leas  than 
$25,000  per  year  126  million  persms— 
workers  and  their  families— have  one 
or  more  forms  of  group  health  insur- 
ance protection. 

Proponents  of  health  benefit  tax- 
ation claim  that  the  present  tax  inef • 
erenoe  is  unfair  to  employees  without 
employer  provided  benefits.  Were 
these  advocates  of  equality  calling  for 
national  health  insurance  to  ensure 
the  health  of  all— if  so.  their  argu- 
ments might  have  some  credibility. 

Of  course,  the  present  policy  of  tax 
exonption  does  not  provide  adequate 
health  care  for  the  entire  Nation.  But 
unto  such  a  National  Health  Program 
is  enacted,  the  removal  of  the  benefits 
wlU  lead  (mly  to  a  greater  dimartty  in 
health  care  and  social  benefits,  and 
further  erode  the  state  of  health  in 
our  Nation. 
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Lut  week.  I  introduced  Houae  Reao- 
lutton  184.  reaolvliic  thmt  we.  u  a 
body.  wOl  not  make  <»■  aooept  any  tax 
refonns  or  revtakmi  that  reduce  or 
limit  these  current  tax  benefits.  We 
should  oppose  any  taxes  to  the  em- 
ployer or  onptoyee  for  employee 
health  care,  life  Insurance,  education 
assistance,  group  legal  services,  unem- 
ployment oompoMation.  muktn'  com- 
pensation and  disability  programs,  and 
pension  benefits. 

I  ask  your  support  of  this  sense  of 
the  House  advice  to  the  Ways  and 
Memns  Ocmunittee  and  to  President 
Reagan. 


□  1030 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE 
8AMDIMI8TAB 

(ICr.  BROOICPIKLD  asked  and 
glvm  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremaita.) 

Mr.  BROOimSLD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Sandinistas  have  used  deception  to 
convince  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  around  the  world  that  they 
were  not  Communists  and  really 
wanted  an  open  society.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  truth  is  out 

Late  last  year.  Comandante  Aree.  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  liberation  Front,  gave 
a  secret  and  very  revealing  speech 
about  the  Sandinistas. 

Comandante  Aroe  welctmed  the 
members  of  the  Nlcaraguan  Socialist 
Party  by  saying: 

Good  momins.  Coamdes. 

Regarding  elections,  he  said: 

Of  eoune,  if  we  did  not  have  the  w  altu- 
■ttoo  Impowd  upon  us  by  the  UJB..  the  dec- 
tonU  problem  w«Mild  be  totally  out  of  place 
In  temu  of  its  iiM>ftii«— 

He  also  said: 

We  tee  the  eleetloos  aa  one  more  weapon 
of  the  revohitkm.  We  intend  to  take  advan- 
taceof  them. 

On  a  mixed  economy.  Arce  said: 
We've  talked  about  this  belns  the  fint  ex- 
perience of  buHdins  ■~''*"«™  with  the  dol- 
lars of  capltslian. 

On  the  exiwrt  of  the  revolution: 
We  cannot  ceaae  being  Intemattonaliats 
onlea  we  cease  being  rendutlonsrlea.  We 
cannot  diaoontinue  atrateslc  relatlonahipa 
unleaa  we  ceaae  beins  revolutianaries. 

If  any  of  you  have  any  doubts  about 
what  Idnd  of  a  government  is  in  power 
in  Managua.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  you  read  the  ecnnplete  speech.  It 
is  food  for  thought,  but  it  might  give 
you  indigestion. 


1985  EXPORT  EFFICIENCY 
PACKAGE 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  reports  from  the  Department 


of  Ccmiimeroe  warn  that  our  trade  defi- 
cit for  fiscal  1086  is  expected  to  be 
$140  billon.  That  translates  into  a  loss 
of  abo«it  S  million  American  Jobs. 
There  i«  a  direct  correlation  between 
America^  living  overseas  selling  our 
producta  and  the  volimie  of  American 
sales  to  foreign  consumers. 

In  this  climate  of  tax  reform  I  am 
introdu<ing  the  1985  export  effldeney 
designed  to  address  inequities 
Imposfdl  upon  Americans  overseas  in 
the  foni  of  double  taxation,  tax  dis- 
crlminaiion  and  tax  disinoentives. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  give  consid- 
eration to  this  serious  issue. 


VOTE  fOR  BIPARTISAN  SUBSTI- 
TUTEjFOR  AID  TO  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  I^REIER  of  California  asked 
and  watf  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extepd  his  remaita.) 

Mr.  OREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  118  Members  of 
this  House  who  were  here  in  1079  and 
cast  votes  in  favor  of  sending  $75  mil- 
lion to  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 
They  di4  so  based  on  the  Sandinlsta's 
commitoient  to  free  elections,  a  demo- 
cratic ttkm  of  government,  and  non- 
alignmei|t. 

It  is  very  clear  that  aU  three  of 
those  commitments  have  been  broken. 
I  hope  vtry  much  that  those  118  Mem- 
bers reomt  today  by  casting  their 
votes  in  favor  of  our  bipartisan  substi- 
tute. 


FAIR 


INSURANCE  COVERAGE 
ACT 


(Mr.  HATES  asked  and  was  given 
permissii  m  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  B|^TES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  wi  h  113  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
IntroduG  ng  the  Fair  Insurance  Cover- 
age Act.]  This  bill  would  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  insurance  against  the 
blind.  Itjhas  long  been  the  Job  of  the 
States  tq  regulate  insurance,  and  I  am 
not  trylAg  to  change  that.  But  there 
are  still  some  States  without  laws  pro- 
hibiting such  discrimination,  and  the 
States  wbitsh  have  these  laws  don't  en- 
force th4m  equally.  That's  why  a  Fed- 
eral option  is  needed. 

lAst  yter,  the  Fair  Insurance  Cover- 
age Actlwas  favorably  marked  up  by 
the  Supcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transporation.  and  Tourism  before 
time  raniout  on  the  98th  Congress;  126 
Democrats  and  Republicans  signed  on, 
and  I  kzjow  that  even  more  wHl  do  so 
thisyes£ 

The  Fur  Insurance  Coverage  Act  is 
needed  fecause  blind  people  are  not 
always  allowed  to  buy  insurance,  and 
when  tUey  are  permitted  to  buy  It, 
they  are  often  charged  hlgjber  rates. 
This  is  an  unfair  situation  which  must 
bechanced. 


liKIBIAM 
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TAX  REFORM  PLAN 


(Mr.  WAT^INS  asked  and  was  given 
permlsslm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  \o  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WATHINS.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  it  is 
quite  alarming  to  me  to  have  found 
and  to  discover  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration I  has  admitted  publicly 
that  they  hapre  not  done  a9  economic 
analysis  on  vhat  would  happen  with 
trade  if  their  Itax  plan  is  adivted. 

Let  me  siibmit  to  my  coUeagues 
today  and  to  this  country  that  this  tax 
plan  is  at  the  wrong  time,  the  wrong 
day,  and  ui^der  the  wrong  drcum- 

Mr.  BotMkidt.  today  we  have  a  trade 
deficit  that  thw  Increased  irxua  a  $80 
billl<ni  surpliis  5  yean  ago  to  a  $140 
billion  annuaf  deficit  todior.  Our  coun- 
try has  become  a  debtor  nation  for  the 
first  time  slnde  1913. 


We  have 
rency 

the  deficits 
this 

become  o 
percent, 
cent  tariff 


billion  of  foreign  cur- 
or  underwriting 
this  country.  During 
.tlon  the  dollar  has 
lued  by  more  than  45 
is  like  placing  a  45-per- 
any  U.S.  exports  making 
it  near  ImpoeUble  to  export  XJA.  prod- 
ucts. ! 

Now  at  thfe  time  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  off  ertaig  a  tax 
plan  that  would  wipe  out  the  incen- 
tives for  our  {industries  to  produce  on 
United  Statc^  of  America  soU,  not 
overseas.  The  President's  tax  plan 
does  nothing!  to  help  X33.  trade.  In 
fact  it  hurts  #ade  and  does  nothing  to 
reduce  the  domestic  deficit.  In  fact,  it 
increases  the  domestic  deficit. 

I  submit  to  .you  and  I  predict  to  you 
that  if  the  Ruiald  Reagan  tax  plan  is 
accepted  in  tbtal  it  will  expedite  the 
erosion  of  \JS.  Industry  overseas  and 
it  will  export  I  millions  of  jobs.  His  tax 
plan  will  erode  our  economic  base  in 
America,  andjwe  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  build  an  economic  future 
for  our  people.  It  will  affect  our  na- 
tional securittr  and  it  will  also  affect 
the  standard  pf  living  of  this  country. 
The  Presidenl's  tax  plan  is  presented 
at  the  wroni^  time  for  the  necessary 
economic  growth  that  even  the  Presi- 
dent admits  must  occur  if  we  are  to 
solve  these  dangerous  recordbreaklng 
domestic  and  fcrade  deficits. 


THE  DElflCIT:  NOW  IS  THE 
MOMpSrr  OF  TRUTH 

(ICr.  PORT^  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and 
remarks.) 


to  revise  and  extend  his 
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Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
yotir  Democratic  colleagues  have,  time 
and  time  again,  said  you  would  never 
consider  any  cuts  in  Social  Security 
COLA'S. 

Over  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  DoMxinci 
and  his  colleagues  said  they  would 
never,  imder  any  circumstances,  con- 
sider any  cuts  in  defense. 

If  both  sides  stubbornly  stick  to 
their  guns,  there  can  be  only  one  kind 
of  compromise.  And  it's  the  same  old 
one  we  have  seen  year  after  year. 
Once  again,  we'll  q>end  and  spend  on 
everyone's  priorities— defense.  Social 
Security,  Amtrack.  small  business 
loans,  and  all  the  rest.  You  get  yours 
and  I  get  mine.  And  once  again,  we'll 
send  a  bill  drenched  with  red  ink  to 
our  children. 

This  Is  unconscionable.  I  have  writ- 
ten all  the  House  and  Senate  confer- 
ees urging  them  not  to  make  yet  an- 
other big-spending  ccnnpromise.  If  we 
get  this  kind  of  conference  report.  I 
wiU  do  aU  I  can  to  defeat  It. 

Now  is  the  mommt  of  truth.  Let's 
urge  the  conferees  to  take  the  respon- 
sible course— and  do  something  for  our 
children  instead  of  to  them. 


ence  committee  and  our  strong  sup- 
port for  than  now  and  as  each  appro- 
priations bill  comes  to  this  floor. 


WE  SHOULD  FOLLOW  THE 
PRINCIPLBB  OF  THE  92  GROUP 

(Mrs.  JOHNSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  as  the 
conference  committee  begins  their 
work  of  resolving  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  recall  the  debate  we  had  on 
the  budget  and  follow  the  principle 
which  guided  the  92  Group's  woiii  on 
writing  their  blueprint  for  balance  and 
send  a  recommendation  for  a  specific 
course  of  action  to  this  House. 

It  is  critically  important  for  the  con- 
ference committee  to  produce  a  com- 
promise budget  that  reduces  the  defi- 
cit by  the  $56  billion  this  body  agreed 
was  necessary.  The  first  priority  of  the 
99th  C^ongress  must  l>e  to  assure  Amer- 
ica's long-term  economic  health  by  sig- 
nificantly reducing  and  then  eliminat- 
ing the  deficit.  The  members  of  the  92 
Group  believe,  as  do  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  that  deficit  reduc- 
tion is  critical  to  continue  economic 
growth,  expand  Job  opi>ort\mlties, 
reduce  our  trade  deficit,  restore  the 
competitive  position  of  American  in- 
dus^es  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pre- 
vent a  worldwide  economic  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Imperative  that 
the  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee produce  a  budget  document  that 
will  send  clear  signals  to  all  Americans 
and  to  the  world  that  this  Congress  is 
serious  and  committed  to  bringing 
down  the  dangerously  high  deficit  and 
its  projections  in  the  future.  This  de- 
mands tough  decisions  by  the  confer- 


THE  FARM  CRISIS  HAS 
WORSENED 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  several  of  my  colleagues 
in  reminding  the  country  that  the 
crisis  in  agriculture  is  not  abiding  but 
indeed  is  deepening. 

Several  months  ago  everybody  in  the 
coimtry  was  aware  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem: land  values  had  fallen.  Interest 
rates  were  hi^  commodity  prices 
were  depressed  and  many  fanners 
could  not  get  any  credit  to  get  into  the 
field. 

Now,  America's  farmers  are  in  the 
fields,  at  least  those  who  could  get 
credit  or  the  country's  attention  had 
been  turned  to  other  problems. 

But  what  has  hiujpened  to  agricul- 
ture in  the  meantime?  Simply  put,  Mr. 
Speaker,  conditions  have  worsened. 
Land  values  have  continued  to  tell  and 
are  falling  today.  Interest  rates  have 
actually  risen  throughout  much  of  the 
farm  credit  system  to  compensate  for 
the  losses  and  bad  loans  in  that 
system:  and  c(»nmodlty  prices  are 
headed  for  lower  levels  this  fall,  not 
higher  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  means  is  that 
the  farm  credit  crisis  wlU  be  worse  this 
fall,  when  lenders  seek  repayment  on 
loans  extended  this  spring,  than  it  was 
lastq>ring. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  now  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  pressing  prol>- 
lem  while  there  is  still  time  to  formu- 
late a  reasonable  response  and  before 
the  crisis  is  upon  us  this  f  alL 


WE  NEED  A  PROPER  BALANCE 
m  OUR  EDUCA-nONAL  VALUES 

(Mr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  we  have  seen  a 
very  strong  irony  develop;  in  the  same 
time  period  in  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  said  even  a  moment  of  sUence  in 
which  chUdren  are  told  that  they  may 
pray,  is  unconstitutional,  we  have  in 
New  Yoiic  the  founding  of  a  high 
s(^ool  specifically  to  serve  homosex- 
ual and  lesbian  students. 

The  question  is:  If  that  is  a  proper 
value;  that  is,  If  a  school  should  be  de- 
veloped around  that  value  system, 
why  is  it  Improper  to  aUow  our  chil- 
dren to  express  their  religious  values 
in  school?  It  seems  rather  strange  that 
many  who  would  support  both  of 
those  positions  yet  would  fight  us  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  we  attempt 
to  establish  a  voucher  syston.  Their 


attitude  is  that  students  who  have  a 
value  which  is  formed  around  rellgian. 
a  particular  religion,  are  to  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  send  their  children 
to  such  a  school  if  assisted  by  such  a 
voucher  system. 

It  is  such  an  Ircmy.  It  would  have  our 
Founding  Fathers  shaking  their  heads 
at  the  interpretation  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  this  year  and  in  recent 
years,  of  the  Constitutian  that  th^ 
gave  us. 


O  1050 
THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 


(Mr.  SCHEUER  ssked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extoid  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
foreign  aid  bOl  is  """"""g  up  very  soon. 
The  foreign  assistance  bOl? 

I  would  be  deUghted  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  did  not  mean 
to  interrupt  him;  I  apologtae  for  that 

The  foreign  aid  bOl.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman,  has  been  ready  tm  Oom 
action  since  April  15,  and  tar  a  variety 
of  drcumstanoes,  none  of  which  I  wiU 
bore  or  trouble  you  with,  we  are  not 
here  yet 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  yield  my  time  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  welL        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dascblk).  The  gentleman  in  the  weU 
stiU  has  the  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Would  the  «'*i«<>m«« 
of  the  committee  care  to  give  us  some 
reason  as  to  why  the  fordgn  aid  bOl 
has  been  delayed  in  coming  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
hear  them,  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  No,  I  was  wondering 
whether  you  would  enlightwi  us. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Oh.  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  teU  me. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


THE  FOREION  AID  BILL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  indulgence  of  the  House  in 
this  coUoquy.  As  I  was  saying  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  we  have 
been  prepared  to  bring  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  the  floor  since  April  15.  AU  of 
our  other  authorizing  legislation  has 
been  reported  by  the  Commltbee  oa 
Foreign  Affairs. 

We  did  our  best  to  get  ahead  of  the 
curve  on  appropriations;  we  think  it  is 
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very  important  to  do  that:  we  evm 
wanted  to  get  ahead  of  the  budget  if 
we  could,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
having  to  do  with  emergency  matters 
and  other  matters  on  the  floor,  we  Just 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  a  slot. 

We  were  scheduled  for  this  week, 
but  I  guarantee  you  by  the  time  we  get 
through  with  the  measure  before  us 
today  and  the  Joint  session  and  other 
legislation  tomorrow,  there  wiU  be 
little  time  left  to  take  up  the  foreign 
aid  bilL  We  have  a  12-hour  rule  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill:  what  we  need  is  two  6- 
hour  days  to  complete  consideration  of 
that  legislation. 

The  first  chance  we  get.  we  will  do 
that.  I  wm  assure  you. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  enlightening  the  House. 
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VOTE  FOR  THE  MICHEL 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  LIVINaSTON  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  for  those  of  you  that 
are  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Boland 
amendment  today.  I  hope  you  wiU 
bear  in  mind  that  you  will  be  calling 
on  the  TKoited  States  to  unilaterally 
refuse  to  defend  agataist  the  very  clear 
evidence  now  available,  which  now 
makes  apparent  that  the  Soviet, 
Cuban,  and  Nlcaraguan  Communists 
are  entrenched  in  Central  America 
and  are  beginning  to  foUow  through 
with  their  stated  goals  to  undermine 
and  overtake  all  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  our  Monbers  to 
vote  for  freed(Hn  in  Central  America, 
agaist  the  Boland-Oephardt  and  Ham- 
Uton  amendment,  and  for  the  Michel 
amendment. 


THE  ECONOMIC  ASSTTBCPTIONS 
IN  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
ARE  INCORRECT 

(Mr.  MacKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuted,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  on  the  second  day  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  the  budget.  The 
situation  Is  unique  In  that  yesterday 
and  today  the  chairmen  on  both  sides 
are  saying  that  we  have  to  do  more  in 
deficit  reduction  than  has  been  accom- 
plished in  either  the  House  bill  or  the 
Senate  bin.  These  comments  reflect 
the  growing  awareness  that  the  eco- 
nomic assumptions  behtaid  the  budget 
resolutions  in  both  Houses  are  Incor- 
rect. 

Newly  availaUe  economic  indicators 
for  the  first  half  of  1985  show  that  the 
deficit  crisis  is  more  Intense,  and  more 
causally  related  to  the  international 
trade  deficit,  than  most  of  us  had  an- 
ticipated. In  the  face  of  this  reality. 


today'^  business-as-usual  supplmental 
approi»iaUons  bill,  with  ahnost  $2  bU- 
llon  c$  nonemerging  spending,  all 
takingjplace  outside  the  budget  proc- 
ess, will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  great 
mistakes  of  1985. 

I  sufgest  that  the  House  send  a 
signal  sot  only  to  our  conferees,  but  to 
the  inviesUnent  community  and  to  the 
world,  ^hat  this  year  is  not  business  as 
usual  ik  the  House:  that  we  are  serious 
about  Jgetting  budget  deficits  under 
control^ 

The  {way  to  send  that  signal  is  to 
defeat  I  this  supplemental  appropria- 
tions till  and  instruct  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  bring  back  a 
stripped-down  bill,  leaving  out  those 
projects  which  are  not  emergencies, 
and  reducing  all  emergency  appropria- 
tions tq  a  bare  tninimiiip 

I  surest  the  budget  deficit  Is  the 
most  important  single  item  before  the 
House  this  year,  and  the  time  for  busi- 
ness asjusual  Is  past. 

SANDINISTA  REVOLX7TION  WAS 
A  ^ATE3CENT  OF  HATRED 
AGAINST  SOMOZA 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Hoiise  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  exilend  his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  BCr. 
Speake^,  as  we  begin  our  debate  on  the 
Nlcaratfuan  aid  issue  to  the  Contras,  I 
would  amply  like  to  point  out  that  the 
Sandln^rtas  were  only  one  part  of  a 
larger  group  of  Nlcaraguans  who  were 
f ightlni  for  freedom  from  Somosa. 

Most lof  the  other  groups  they  have 
pushed  aside,  persecuted  and  exiled. 
The  revolution  was  not.  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  have  the  American  public 
believe,  a  victory  for  their  party.  It 
was  simply  a  statement  of  hatred 
against  Somoza  and  his  followers,  yet 
the  Sacdlnista  Junta  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  convince  the  world  that  the 
revolution  was  a  long-awaited  mandate 
for  Marxist-Leninism  in  Nicaragua.  Do 
not  believe  it. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  such 
deceit  I  hould  be  rewarded.  It  kind  of 
remind  \  me  of  the  old  story  of  the  son 
who  was  so  greedy  that  he  murdered 
his  parents  In  order  to  get  his  lnherl^ 
ance  a|id  then  righteously  claimed 
that  hej  was  Just  an  orphan. 

Mr.  leaker,  today  we  are  going  to 
have  several  opportimltles  to  vote  on 
aid  to  the  Contras.  The  Michel  amend- 
ment 1^  imquestlonably  better  than 
the  Ha^ton-Bames  amendment.  The 
Michel  amendment  states  In  concrete 
terms  America's  support  for  the  Con- 
tras. The  other  simply  represents  a 
further  tragic  degradation  of  Ameri- 
ca's historic  commitment  to  people 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy. 


HONDURANS 
WITH     THE 


UNEMPLOYED 
FINDING]     WORK 
CONTRAS 

(li<r.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  anc)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     i 

Mr.  MCX>pY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  shard  with  my  House  colleagues 
a  remarkable  radio  news  broadcast 
from  Panaom  City  dated  May  19: 

The  Hondui  tn  National  Federation  of  Un- 
employed reiorta  tb»t  dosens  of  unem- 
ployed Hondinns  are  Joining  the  Nlcara- 
guan countei  revolutionary  tama  in  des- 
peration after  not  being  able  to  find  Jobs  in 
Honduras. 

(Federation)  President  Pedro  Antonio 
Lopes  aald:  "The  members  of  our  organlaa- 
ti<m  who  are  currently  flghtbig  with  the 
FDN  againat;  the  SandinlsU  regime  are 
doing  lo  to  eatn  a  few  doUan. .  .  .  (Tbey)  do 
not  share  their  ideas,  and  are  only  fighting 
with  them  for  money." 

This  is  a  frank  admission  that  the 
Contra  raiuu  Include  unemployed 
Hondurans  looking  for  woric— merce- 
naries, milll^  mercenaries.  Perhaps 
that  helps  explain  why  the  Contras 
have  been  'charged  with  so  many 
atrocities  t<iward  civilians,  as  docu- 
mented In  the  March  19.  1985.  report 
of  the  respected  Americas  Watch.  His- 
torically, mercenaries  have  acted  that 
brutally  wltlk  civilians. 

I  challen^  the  administration  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  this  report 
about  unemployed  Hondurans  swelling 
the  ranks  of  the  Contras.  And  I  chal- 
lenge my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
means  as  well  as  the  ends  of  our  policy 
in  Nicaragua.  Are  we  proud  of  hiring 
the  poor  and  the  Jobless  in  one  coun- 
try to  promote  our  foreign  policy  goals 
in  another?  I 


VOTE  NO  ON  THE  MICHEL 

Amendment 

(Mr.  DURpm  asked  and  was  given 
permission  tb  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      | 

Bir.  DUR^IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  s^d  this  morning  about  the 
so-called  Michel  amendment  which 
the  House  Will  be  considertag  today. 
Several  weeks  ago,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  considered  a  resolution, 
not  binding  (u  law.  but  a  resolution  on 
the  subject  f f  a  mtninnim  tax  for  cor- 
porations ahd  wealthy  individuals  in 
America.      I 

That  resolution  was  defeated  be- 
cause there  were  those  on  the  floor 
who  took  exception  to  its  language 
and  said  It  was  not  specific  enough, 
even  for  a  resolution. 

I  would  h<ipe  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  would  apply  the 
same  standard  and  test  to  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  most  Impor- 
tant passage  In  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. It  states: 
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Humanitarian  aaslstance  means  the  provi- 
sion of  food,  clothing,  medicine  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance. 

You  may  recall  from  yoiu-  sixth 
grade,  that  we  were  instructed  not  to 
define  a  term  by  using  the  same  term, 
but  in  the  Blichel  amendment,  which 
will  stand  for  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Cvatnl  America,  that 
is  exactly  the  definition. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday,  it 
is  not  hiuumitarian  to  only  give  aid  to 
certain  political  groups,  nor  is  it  hu- 
manitarian to  prolong  a  struggle 
which  causes  more  pain  and  suffering. 

We  should  stop  and  ask  oivselves 
why  our  allies  around  the  world  and  in 
the  Americas  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  support  the  administration's 
policy  in  Central  America  and  particu- 
larly in  Nicaragua. 

The  humanitarian  vote  today  is  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  Bfichel  amendment. 


QllOO 

BOLAND  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
2577  IS  UNILATERAL  DISARMA- 
MENT OF  PRO-AMERICAN  SIDE 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

BCr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  House  adopted  the  Boland  amend- 
ment several  years  ago,  there  was 
some  grounds  for  confusion  about  ex- 
actly what  Is  going  on  In  Central 
America.  There  are  no  grounds  for 
confusion  today. 

The  Boland  amendment  today  is 
unilateral  disarmament  of  the  pro- 
American  side.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment will  not  stop  the  KOB,  the 
Soviet  secret  police;  the  Boland 
amendment  will  not  stop  the  (Tuban 
intelligence  activities;  the  Boland 
amendment  will  not  stop  Moscow  and 
Havana  from  systematically  reinforc- 
ing the  Cuban  ally  Commimlst  dicta- 
torship. 

All  the  Boland  amendment  will  do 
today  is  say  that  the  side  which  is  pro- 
American,  the  side  which  is  pro-free- 
dom, the  side  which  the  United  States 
is  tiying  to  help  will  be  cut  off  from 
intelligence  activities  and  other  infor- 
mation. 

It  should  be  very  clear  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  that  you  wlU  in- 
crease the  relative  strength  of  the 
KOB,  you  will  increase  the  relative 
strength  of  the  Soviet  military,  you 
will  Increase  the  strength  of  the 
Cuban  Communists.  The  only  side  you 
will  weaken  is  the  side  that  Is  allied  to 
the  United  States  and  is  trjrlng  to  ac- 
complish the  values  of  freedom  we  be- 
lieve in. 

So  a  vote  for  the  Boland  amendment 
is  in  fact  a  vote  for  the  imllateral  dis- 
armament of  the  side  that  favors  free- 
dom in  Central  America. 


POPULA-nON  GROWTH  IN 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addren  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Blr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric  (Mr.  ScBsun] 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  morning's  tele- 
vision shows  we  aU  heard  the  story  of 
the  2-week-old  infant  who  was  aban- 
doned in  a  street  comer  lot  In  Wash- 
ington, unwanted,  unloved,  uncared 
for— a  human  tragedy,  if  there  ever 
was  one.  Thank  God  the  infant  was 
still  alive,  and  pertuun  will  get  some 
decent  care.  But  if  that  mother  who 
abandoned  that  child  had  had  the 
benefits  of  family  planning,  perhaps 
that  child  would  not  have  been  con- 
ceived and  would  not  have  been  bom 
unloved  and  unwanted. 

Now,  that  episode  is  very  unusual 
for  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  Latin  America.  It  is  not  im- 
usual  for  Asia  and  Africa.  And  If  you 
remember  the  words  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Moomr]  Just 
gave  us  of  the  enormous  population 
growth  in  C^entral  America,  producing 
Instability,  chaos,  and  disintegration 
of  regimes  all  over  Central  and  South 
America,  you  wiU  get  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  pnawiT^g  young  Latin 
American  couples  to  control  their  fer- 
tility and  enabling  governments  to  get 
some  Idnd  of  rational  control  over 
their  runaway  population  growth. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  two  largest 
countries  in  Latin  America,  BrazU  and 
Mexico,  have  done  an  about  face  away 
from  antifamily  planning,  prmatallst 
policies  to  antlnatalist,  profamlly  plan- 
ning policies. 

In  Mexico,  television  soap  operas 
were  used  to  contrast  two  families- 
one  which  used  contraceptives  and  one 
which  didn't.  The  television  programs 
depicted  how  family  life  was  enhanced 
through  proper  family  planning.  The 
programs  iwdnted  the  scene  of  what 
happens  when  people  control  their 
own  fertility. 

Statistics  on  Central  and  Latin 
America  show  a  horrifying  future  for 
the  region  if  they  cant  get  their  popu- 
lation growth  imder  controL 

The  population  explosion  in  Latin 
America  and  Quibliean  nations  now 
requires  the  economies  of  the  region 
to  create  4  million  new  Jobs  in  every 
remaining  year  of  this  century  Just  to 
maintain  their  current  low  levels  of 
employment.  That's  a  tall  order  when 
one  considers  that  the  United  States, 
which  is  foiu"  times  larger,  has  never 
created  more  than  3  million  new  Jobs 
annually,  even  during  the  halcyon 
years  of  economic  growth  in  the 
1970's. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  there  is 
going  to  be  anything  but  growing  un- 


deremployment and  unemploymnent 
in  that  region  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury. Such  conditions  will  result  in  in- 
creased tension,  unrest,  tension  and 
destabilizatlon. 

If  further  evidence  is  required  to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  rational  and 
effective  population  policies  for  the 
developing  world,  consider  that  if  cur- 
rent population  growth  trends  omtin- 
ue  the  world  will  need  800  million  new 
Jobs  Just  to  maintain  the  Current  hlgli 
global  unemployment  rate  through 
the  end  of  the  century. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
TIME  FOR  DEBATE  ON  MICHEL 
AMENDMENT  TO  HJt  2677 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  ^}eaker,  after 
consultation  with  the  majority  side.  I 
want  to  propound  a  unantanoos  con- 
sent request  that  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  majority  leadership  on  the 
other  side,  but  so  that  all  Members  are 
fully  apprised  of  what  the  imanimous 
consent  is.  I  call  their  specific  atten- 
tion to  It. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  during  the  oooslderation  of 
the  bOl,  HJl.  2577.  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
the  Member  offering  the  Michel 
amendment,  and  the  Member  recog- 
nized in  opposition  thneto,  each  to  be 
allocated  not  to  exceed  10  ■i<HiH«m[i 
minutes  of  debate  after  the  divoaitioo 
of  the  Boland  and  G^hardt  amoid- 
ments. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Daschle).  Is  there  obJeetiCMi  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  OFFER  AMEND- 
MENT TO  HAMILTON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  HA.  2577 

(Mr.  CONYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  contrary  to  the 
rules  but  in  consultatirai  with  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haioltoii], 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  his  amend- 
ment that  will  be  off ered  to  HJl.  2577. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  apologize  to 
the  gentleman,  I  was  not  paying  atten- 
tion. May  I  hear  the  gentleman's  re- 
quest again? 

lilr.  CX>NYERS.  Yes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  amend  a 
portion  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  to  HJl. 
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2577.  mnd  I  would  like  to  ezplmln  it.  It 
Is  very  simple. 

It  extends  the  refugee  aid  to  refu- 
gees within  Nlcarsgua  as  well  as  those 
without  Nicaragua.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  gentleman  on  ttiis  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
when  I  was  assured  we  were  going  to 
have  pretty  much  of  a  freestanding 
amendment,  and  then  find,  after  delib- 
erations of  the  Rules  Committee,  that 
not  only  is  the  opposition  going  to  get 
one,  two.  or  three  specific  opportuni- 
ties to  weaken  what  we  thought  was 
going  to  be  a  freestanding  amendment 
on  its  own.  I  am  constrained  to  object 
to  the  gentleman's  request,  because 
there  was  ample  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  make  that  kind  of  a  pitch. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  under  his  reserva- 
Uon?        

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fktim  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  ^}eaker.  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  those  of  us  who 
would  like  to  offer  amendments,  also. 
We  have  been  shut  out  And  under  nor 
drcumstanoes  can  we  allow  it.  as  much 
as  we  respect  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  If  that  ia  the  case,  we  ought  to 
have  an  opm  rule  and  we  ought  to  all 
have  our  opportunity  and  our  day  in 
court  here^ 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  open  rule,  or  whatever  amend- 
moits  you  want  to  offer.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  one  that  was  not  discov- 
ered untfl  after  you  had  come  from 
the  Rules  C<Hnmlttee.  I  would  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  brhig  it  for- 
ward.         

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
have  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  on 
the  sensitivity  of  the  subject  matter. 
one  word  can  conceivably  be  very 
minor  but  it  happens  to  be  a  major 
topic  of  debate  in  this  House.  On  the 
groimds  of  that.  BCr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object  to  the  gentle- 
man's rgniest^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tkm  is  heard. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Calendar  Wednesday.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  committees. 

The  Clei±  called  the  committees. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  2577. 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  1985 
and  that  I  may  include  extraneous  and 
tabular  matter. 


The  •  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  <^bJectlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleifum  from  Bfississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SX7FPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL,  1985 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  tl|e  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  «f  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2577) 
making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  thd  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 1989,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  geatleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

WHITTaM]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

a  1109 
iMTBx  coimimB  or  tbs  whou 

Acconlingly.  the  House  resolved 
itself  fcito  the  Commltttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  lor  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill;  H.R.  2577,  with  Mr.  Bbowh  of 
California  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  Chairman,  when  the  com- 
mittee <>f  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
June  11.  1985.  the  Clerk  had  conu>let- 
ed  reading  the  biU  for  amendment. 

P*ursiBuit  to  House  Resolution  186 
and  to<|a]r'8  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, no  amendments  are  in  order 
except  '  the  following  amendments 
which  $haU  be  considered  in  the  fol- 
lowing i>rder  only,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  gmendment  except  as  specified, 
and  slu^  be  in  order  even  if  amending 
a  portlffii  of  the  bill  already  passed  in 
the  reading  of  the  bill  for  amendment: 

First,  rrhe  amendment  printed  in  the 
CoMcouBftsioHAL  Rbcobd  of  Junc  6. 
1986.  bi  Representative  Mzchsl.  If  of- 
fered By  Representative  Micmo.  or 
Representative  McDade.  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  2  hours  and  20  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  proponent  and  a 
Membet  opposed  thereto,  and  after  2 
hours  of  debate  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  two  amendments: 

SecoifL  The  amendment  printed  in 
the  CotoHnsioirAL  Rnooio  of  June  5. 
}.  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
>uun>,  which  shall  be  debatable 
,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
by  Representative  Bolaiid 
[ember  opposed  thereto: 

The  amendment  printed  in 
rcnnsioHAi.  Ricoxs  of  June  5, 
1985.  bi.  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative aknumot,  which  stiall  be  debata- 
ble for'l  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  Representative  Obp- 
HABDT  spid  a  Member  opposed  thereto: 
and 

Fourth.  The  amendment  to  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Cohobisszohal  RWord 
of  Jima  5,  1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by. 
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Representat  ive  Hamxltoh.  which  shall 
be  debatable  for  2  hours,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  Representative 
Hakiltoh  and  a  Member  opposed 
thereto. 
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AMamiB  rr  OPRRD  ST  m.  MC  DADS 

Mr.  McDA  DE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendmc  at. 

The  CHAI  ttMAN.  The  cietk  wiU  des- 
ignate the  ai  nendmoit. 

The  text  o  r  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendmenti  offered  by  Mr.  McDask  Face 
44.  after  line  a^.  inaert  the  f oUowinr 

BUMAMIZAXUll  ikSSIRAHCS  FOB  nCUAOUAM 
DB^OOUTIC  UnSTAMCK 

For  an  addillional  amount  for  humanitari- 
an aMJitano  provided  to  such  department 
or  SfCDcy  of  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
doit  ahaD  dw^gwate.  except  the  Central  In- 
tellJcenoe  Agtipcs  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Nicaracuan  democratic  resist- 
ance. $37,000,000  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
llsatlon  untn  ICaich  31.  IMS.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Impoiindment  Control  Act  of  1974. 
one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  parasxapa  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion  upon  the  wnaetment  of  this  Act,  an  ad- 
ditkmal  one-third  shaU  be  available  for  obli- 
gation upon  submission  of  the  first  report 
required  by  section  104  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  remaining  (me-thiid  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  upon  submission  of  the 
second  such  deport.  As  used  in  this  para- 
grapli,  the  tenn  "humanitarian  assiatance" 
means  the  proMsion  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  It  does  not  include  the  provtakm  of 
weapons,  weapons  systems,  ammunition,  or 
other  equlpmiit.  vetUeles  or  material  which 
can  be  used  to<  Inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death. 

ASSUTARCSrOI  IMFLniZirtATIOR  OF  A 
COSTASOKA  AGS 


For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  expenses  arising  from  Implementation 
by  the  Conta<kira  nations  (Mexioo.  Panama. 
Colombia,  and  Venesuela)  of  an  agreement 
amons  the  cauntries  of  Central  America 
based  <m  the  Oontadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives of  Septe^iber  9.  1983,  itwinriing  peaoe^ 
keqiing,  verification,  and  monitoring  sys- 
tems. $3.000.0M.  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

OM»SaAL  PSOVUIOHS 

Ssc.  101.  Funds  appropriated  by  this  chap- 
ter under  the  [headings  "Humanitarian  As- 
alstanoe  for  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Resist- 
anee"  and  "AMstaoce  for  ImplemenUtlon 
of  a  Contadora  Agreement"  may  be  obligat- 
ed and  expended  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  Law  1 91-673  and  section  IS  of  the 


SUte 
1966  or  any 
law. 

Ssc.  103.  (a) 
section  8066(1 
fenae  Approi 
talnedln 
and  section 
BUlon  Act  f 
98-618) 
year,  apply 
ated  by  this 


Her 


it  Basic  Authorities  Act  of 
comparable  provisions  of 


"Humanltarlai 
Democratic  IMsistance 
Implanentati<^    of    a 
ment". 


proliibltions  contained  In 
of  the  Department  of  De- 
lona  Act.  1985  (as  con- 
101  of  Public  Law  08-473) 
of  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
Year  1985  (Public  Law 
itbout  limitation  as  to  fiscal 
respect  to  funds  appnqnl- 
chapter  under  the  headings 


Assistance  for  Nlcaraguan 
and  "Assistance  for 
Contadora    Agree- 
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(b)  NoUiIng  In  this  Act.  section  8006(a)  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  ApproiwiaUoas 
Act.  1988  (as  contained  In  Section  101  of 
Public  Law  98-473).  or  sectioa  801  of  the  In- 
telUgenoe  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1085  (Public  lAW  98-618)  ahaU  be  construed 
to  prolUbit  the  United  States  Oovemment 
from  exchanginc  information  with  the  Nlca- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  or  Uie  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure,  but  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  wtiich  they  are  expressly  made 
available,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
chapter  under  tlie  headings  "Humanitarian 
Assistance  for  Nlcaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sistance" and  "Assistance  for  Implementa- 
tion of  a  C^ontadora  Agreement" 
Ssc  103.  The  President  Is  urged— 
(1)  to  vigorously  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict in  Nlcaracua.  IndutUnc  negotiations 
to- 

(A)  Implement  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9. 1963;  and 

(B)  at  the  same  time,  develop  trade  and 
economic  measures  in  close  coDsultatlon  and 
cooperation  with  other  nations  wliich  wHl 
encourace  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
fUct: 

(3)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in  Hon- 
duras and  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to  lift 
the  embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua,  If  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease 
fire,  to  open  a  dialog  with  the  Nlcaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  to  suspend  the 
state  of  emergency;  and 

(3)  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragiia  with  a  view  of 
encouraging— 

(A)  a  church-mediated  dialog  between  the 
Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nlcara- 
guan democratic  resistance  in  support  of  in- 
ternal reconciliation,  as  called  for  by  the 
O>ntadora  Document  of  Objectives:  and 

(B)  a  comprehensive;  verlfUble  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives. 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  the  President  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  tlie  Congress  every  00  days  on  the 
activities  carried  out  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103  and  on  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
headed  "Humanitarian  Assistance  for  NIcar 
raguan  Democratic  Resistsnce"  and  "Assist- 
ance for  Implementation  of  a  Contadora 
Agreement".  Such  r^wrta  shall  describe  the 
wOlingneas  of  the  Nlcaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
to  negotiate  and  the  progress  of  efforts  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  Section  103  and  shall  provide  a  de- 
tailed accounting  of  the  disbursement  of 
any  such  assistance. 

(b)  As  part  of  each  of  the  reports  sulmlt- 
ted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent sliall  submit  to  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  the  Select  Conmit- 
tee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
on  alleged  human  rights  violations  by  the 
Nlcaraguan  democratic  resistance  and  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  With  reelect  to 
the  alleged  violations  the  report  shall  in- 
clude information  on  who  is  responsible  for 
such  human  rights  violations. 

SBC  IM.  AOOmONAL  AS8IBTANCK  FOR  THE  CEN- 
TKAL  AMBBCA  PKACB  PROCESS 

(a)  SusmssioR  of  Rbquxst.— If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  at  any  time  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  tliat— 

(1)  negotiations  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
Dociunent  of  Objectives  of  Septeml>er  0. 
1983,  have  produced  an  agreement,  or  show 
promises  of  producing  an  agreement,  or 


(3)  other  trade  and  eoonomic 
will  assist  In  a  resolutlao  of  the  oonfllet,  or 
to  stahnintimi  in  the  region,  the  President 
may  submit  to  tlie  Congress  a  request  for 
budget  and  other  authority  to  provide  addi- 
tional assistanfr  for  the  furtlieianoe  of  the 
Central  America  peace  process. 

(b)  StATBoaT  To  Bi  lacLODBD.- The 
President's  request  sliaU  inelude  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  progress  made  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  tlie  region. 

(c)  CoasDLTAnoa  Wna  tbs  Ooagsass.— In 
fonnulatlBg  a  request  puisuaat  to  sulisee- 
tion  (a),  the  President  shaU  oauult  with  the 
Congreaa. 

(d)  CowasissToaAL  Acti<».— <1)  The  provi- 
sicms  of  this  subsection  spply.  durtag  the 
99th  Congress,  to  the  consideratlan  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion with  reject  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  President  pursosnt  to  subsection  (a). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  reaolutlon"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  Introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
sulxnitted  by  the  President  pursosnt  to  sid>- 
sectian(a)— 

(A)  Uie  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  apmoves  the  «AHti«m«i  authority 
and  issistanre  for  the  Central  America 
peace  process  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  Supplemental  Appnggia- 
tions  Act.  1985.  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  Law  91-67X"; 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamlde:  and 

(C)  tbe  tiUe  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriatimis 
Act.  1985.". 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  the  In- 
troduction, be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  reaolutlon  lias  l>een  referred 
have  not  reported  tlie  same  Joint  reaolutlon 
by  the  end  of  IS  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  lias  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
ctiarged  from  further  consideration  of  Uiat 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  Is  In  order  for  sny 
Moniier  of  tbe  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  ss  to  tbe  most  sppropriate 
time  for  tlie  considerati(»  of  that  joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  ooostdatatlon 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  prtvUsied  snd  is  In  order  even 
thou^  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
lias  been  illsaffnirirl  to.  AH  pi^ts  of  order 
against  the  Joint  reaolutlon  under  clauses  3 
and  6  of  Rule  ZXI  of  the  Rulas  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  tbe  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  resolution  shall  remain  tbe  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Is  disagreed  to  sliall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  wtaieb  shaD  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  In  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  sad  is  not  debatable. 


(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolutlan 
is  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  tbe  Joint  resMu- 
tlon  back  to  the  House,  and  the  prevloiH 
question  shaU  be  considered  ss  ordered  on 
tbe  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion. 

(6)  As  used  in  tills  subsection,  the  terai 
"legislattve  day"  means  a  day  on  wiiich  the 
House  Is  in  sfsrion, 

(7)  This  subseetian  Is  enseted— 

(A)  as  an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  appltfahle  only  with  reject 
to  tlie  procedure  to  be  followed  in  tlie 
House  In  the  ease  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  supemdes  otiier  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  inoonaistent  with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  fuD  recognition  of  the  oonatttu- 
tional  right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rulea 
at  any  time,  in  the  aame  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  esse  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  reaolutlon  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 


ISA  ADDmOHAL  ASBBrANCg  fOK  NICABa> 
COAN  DBMOCBAnC  BBSMrAIKB 

(a)  Simaaaios  of  Rsaosst.- If  the  Presi- 
dent determines  at  any  time  after  tlie  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  that— 

(1)  negotiations  baaed  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  Sq>tcmlier  9. 
1963.  have  fafled  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or 

(3)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  faHed  to  resolve  the  conflict, 

tlie  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  s 
request  for  budget  and  other  autiiartty  to 
provide  artrtitinnsl  asslstanre  for  the  meara- 
guan  democratic  reaistanoe. 

(b)  SxAniiBR  To  Bs  lacLOTO).- Tbe 
President's  request  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  aa  to  why  the  negotiations  or 
othn'  measures  liave  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict  In  the  region. 

(c)  CoasuLZATios  With  ths  Ooaoassa.— In 
formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  President  shall  consult  with  the 
Congress. 

(d)  CoMBBSsioiuL  Acnoa.— <1)  Ibe  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  apidy,  during  tlie 
99th  Congress,  to  the  considentlon  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon with  reelect  to  the  request  submitted 
by  the  President  pursusnt  to  sut)sectlan  (a). 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  wabatcXIaa,  the 
term  "Joint  resolutlan"  mesne  only  a  Joint 
resolutlan  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)— 

(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  dauae 
of  irtiich  Is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congreas 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistanne  for  the  mcaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  tliat  the  President  requested 
pursusnt  to  the  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act.  1985,  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  Law  91-67X"; 

(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  irtilch  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
Resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  1965.". 

(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  committees  al  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  Houae  to 
which  a  Joint  resolution  iias  been  referred 
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have  not  letwrted  the  ame  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  le«taUUve  dayi  after  the 
flnt  Joint  resolution  wac  Introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charted  from  further  eonsidamtion  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shaU  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 

(SXA)  At  any  time  after  the  flrst  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  «— i»~tfr 
has  been  on  that  calendar  for  a  period  of  5 
legislative  days,  it  to  in  ortler  for  any 
Memb«  of  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideratitm  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  to 
highly  privileged  and  to  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  dlssgreed  to.  All  poinU  of  order 
against  ttie  Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  Rule  ZZI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  ^  the  motion  to  agreed 
to.  the  resolution  Aall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  House  until  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  rtlisgrtied  to  shall  not  be  in 
order. 

<B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  houn.  which  shaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  onwsing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  to  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolution 
to  not  in  order. 

(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shall  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
ticm  back  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolution  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(6)  Am  used  in  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  to  in  session. 

(7)  Thto  subsecticm  to  macted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  to  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  vpllcable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
House  in  the  case  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  to  Inconsistent  with  such  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  House  to  change  its  rules 
at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  tai  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaoi]  wlU  be  recognized  for  1 
hour  and  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recog^iizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaok]. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  our 
great  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MiCHB.]. 

Mr.  MICHELu  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  weeks  of  bipar- 
tisan consultation  we  today  present  an 
amendment  to  provide  humanitarian 
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aid  to'  the  democratic  resistance  in 
NlcanM^ua. 

Ironcally.  we  have  this  chance  to 
help  tne  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance In  part  because  a  Nicaraguan 
Communist  flew  the  friendly  skies  of 
Aeroflot  to  Moscow. 

The  tihrase  "Hy  now,  pay  later"  has 
taken  ma  a  deeper,  richer  meaning  for 
PresidAit  Daniel  Ortega. 

But  t  believe  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  Ortega  trip.  It  didn't 
teach  Us  anything  new  about  Ortega. 
It  did  I  remind  us  of  what  we  must 
always]  remember  about  Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua  is  not  another  Vietnam,  it  Is 
another  Cuba.  Ortega's  Moscow  pU- 
grlmage  is  a  minor  consideration  when 
we  megsure  it  against  the  fact  Com- 
munist have  been  consolidating  their 
power  ti  Nicaragua  since  1979. 

First,  let  me  briefly  outline  the 
major  points  of  our  bipartisan  amend- 
ment: 

It  provides  humanitarian  assistance 
only— food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  so 
forth,  directly  to  the  Nicaraguan 
demooMic  resistance. 

The  President  will  direct  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fimds  and  the  CIA  and 
£>OD  are  specifically  excluded. 

And  $27  million  is  appropriated  for 
humanitarian  assistance  and  $2  mil- 
lion for  implementation  of  a  Conta- 
dora  aoeement. 

Fundmg  continues  until  March  31, 
1986  in  three  increments  of  $9  mil- 
lion—ei»ery  90  days— coinciding  with 
submis^on  of  reports  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  expedited  procedures  for 
consideration  of  additional  assistance 
to  further  the  Central  America  peace 
process. 

And  t|ie  amendment  provides  for  an 
exchanfe  of  information  between  the 
United  States  and  the  democratic  re- 
sistance in  Nicaragua. 

The  Qltlmate  goal  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  foster  a  national  dialog  and 
a  political  solution  to  Nicaragua's 
problenb. 

It  Is  an  absolute  precondition  for  de- 
velopment of  the  democratic  process. 
It  can  fome  about  only  if  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  is  perceived  as  being 
strong  plough  to  provide  a  democratic 
alternative  to  one-part  domination  in 
that  coontry. 

The  limianltarlan  aid  this  amend- 
ment provides  symbolizes  the  direct 
and  cotitinulng  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  democratic  future 
of  Nicaaagua  and  Central  America. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  aims  of  the 
amendn^ent  there  must  be  an  ex- 
change jof  information  between  those 
Slving  and  receiving  the  aid.  The 
United  States  cannot  be  asked  to  give 
aid  in  a  situation  where,  in  effect,  our 
Government  and  the  democratic 
forces  ^e  wearing  blindfolds  while  the 
Coomiunlst  Sandinistas  alone  can  see. 

For  the  United  States  to  provide 
direct  hUmanltarlui  aid  without  leam- 
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Ing  how  the  aid  is  used  would  be  an 
abttse  of  tax  dollars.  The  sharing  of  in- 
f  ormaUon  #111  also  play  a  vital  role  In 
making  cettaln  that  human  rights 
policies  are;  carried  out  by  the  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

Members  khould  know  that  no  less 
than  three  j  crippling  amendments  to 
our  base  amendment  have  been  made 
in  order  by  the  rule. 

I  won't  t^e  time  here  to  make  a 
point-by-poiit  case  against  these 
amendment!. 

But  I  do  ^nat  to  teU  you  that  if  you 
truly  want  to  help  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, we|  have  to  vote  against  the 
amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bolahd, 
Mr.  OiPHAi^,  and  Mr.  HAiOLTOir.  Any 
one  of  these  can  destroy  what  we're 
trying  to  do. 

The  President  in  his  letter  to  me 
yesterday  sauL 

These  amenoments  would  prevent  us  from 
providing  humanitarian  «TTlttanTT  and  ex- 
changing information  to  sustain  and  pre- 
serve the  democratic  resistance.  They  would 
effectively  reibove  the  resistance  as  a  source 
of  pressure  for  dialogue  and  Internal  recon- 
ciliation. 

In  the  saUe  letter,  the  President, 
knowing  of  the  concern  of  some  Mem- 
bers for  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  I  Nicaragua,  says,  and  I 
quote:  | 

I  intend  to  Instruct  our  special  Ambassa- 
dor to  consult  with  the  Oovemments  of 
Central  Ameifca.  the  Contadora  countries, 
other  democratic  governments,  and  the  iml- 
fied  Nicaraguan  opposition  as  to  how  and 
when  the  VA.  could  resume  useful  direct 
talks  with  Nicaragua. 

The  President  does  not  consider 
such  talks  "k  substitute  for  a  church- 
mediated  d^og"  and  a  "workable 
Contadora  agreement." 

The  President  calls  our  bipartisan 
amendment  [  "essential  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  dt  the  conflict  in  Central 
America." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  on 
Simday.  Jui^  2,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  a  f«ll-page  statement  titled: 
"Democracy!  is  the  Issue  In  Nicara- 
gua." 

Let  me  redd  to  you  a  portion  of  the 
text  of  that  statement  because  it  says 
quite  eloquently  what  many  of  us 
want  to  say  tloday: 

The  Sandinista  rulers  of  Nicaragua  are 
now  seeking  t^  impose  a  totaUtarian  system 
upon  their  pe<x>le.  They  will  not  be  deterred 
simply  by  humanitarian  pleas,  diplomatic 
appeato  or  ecoaomic  pressures. 

The  basic  Iksue  to  thto:  Will  we  stand 
beside  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  restotance 
in  its  struggls  sgainst  totalitarianism?  Or 
will  we  declare  that  thto  movement  to  a  lost 
cause,  and  offer  only  to  help  its  supporters 
adjust  to  liv^  ss  victims  refugees  and 
exiles? 

Beneath  t^ose  words  are  the  names 
of  promineEn  Americans  who  signed 
the  statement. 

Among  them  you  will  find  a  former 
national  security  adviser  to  a  Demo- 
cratic President;  a  former  Secretary  of 


Agriculture  under  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations: a  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  SUte  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration; and  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

And  with  these  distinguished  Dono- 
crats  there  are  other  signers:  trade 
unionist,  businessmen,  religious  work- 
ers and  intellectuals.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  liberal  and  conservative. 

That  is  the  true  voice  of  America.  It 
is  in  the  great  tradition  of  American 
bipartisan  foreign  policy. 

The  amendment  we  offer  is  also  in 
that  great  tradition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution  against  Somoea  was 
brought  about  by  3  million  unarmed 
Nicarguan  men  and  women  but  that 
only  nine  armed  men  came  to  power. 
And  every  one  of  those  nine  are  dedi- 
cated Marxist-Leninist  Communists. 

This  amendment  can  serve  to 
remind  those  nine  armed  men  of  the 
Sandinista  leadership  that  their  3  mil- 
lion countrymen  want  to  reclaim  their 
revolution. 

We  have  been  given  a  second  chance, 
a  chance  to  redeem  the  reputation  of 
the  House. 

So.  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  people.  Let's  tell  the  democratic 
forces  in  Nicaragua  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  true  to  its  princi- 
ples and  the  best,  shining  moments  of 
its  history,  will  not  abandon  those  who 
yearn  for  a  truly  democratic  country 
and  are  willing  to  fight  for  their  free- 
doms and  liberty  Just  as  we  did. 

D  1120 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Bfr.  BoLAMD]  rise? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Bfr.  Bolahd]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. 

Once  again,  we  take  up  the  question 
of  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  variety  of  leg- 
islative proposals  before  us. 

And,  once  again,  we  vslll  spend  a 
good  portion  of  our  time  debating  im- 
portant but  ancillary  aspects  of  that 
issue. 

Yet  to  me,  the  Issue  can  be  viewed  in 
very  simple  terms. 

Do  we  want  to  support  the  Contras 
and  the  policy  that  such  a  choice  rep- 
resents for  the  U.S.  Government? 

Or,  do  we  want  to  hold  our  fire,  as  it 
were,  and  pursue  a  different  course, 
one  that  emploj^  diplomatic,  econom- 
ic, and  other  options  before  military 
ones? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  new  twist  to  the 
debate  on  Contra  aid  this  time  around. 


Now  we  are  being  asked  in  the 
Michel  amendment  to  approve  human- 
itarian aid. 

I  gather  that  the  attraction  of  this 
loosely  defined  phrase  is  that  it  pur- 
ports to  be  a  policy  that  supports 
peace,  not  war. 

But  let's  look  closely  at  that  proposi- 
tion. 

The  amounts  to  be  appropriated  are 
by  no  means  Insignificant.  $27  million, 
$9  million  every  3  months,  $3  million  a 
month. 

That's  more  than  we  spent  at  that 
rate  when  we  supplied  all  of  the  Con- 
tras' needs,  military  or  otherwise. 

But  the  Contras.  who  haven't  re- 
ceived $1  from  the  U.S.  Government 
for  more  than  a  year,  are  doing  just 
fine. 

They  continue  their  military  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua  and,  they  have  in- 
creased their  numbers. 

They  have  done  this  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  private  groups,  mostly  from 
the  United  States. 

Those  funds  have  helped  purchase 
weapons,  ammunition,  food,  clothing, 
medicine— evenrthing  the  Contras 
have  needed  to  maintain  themselves  as 
an  army  in  the  field. 

Now  comes  the  Michel  amendment 
and  provides  humanitarian  assistance 
on  top  of  that. 

Now,  what  does  that  mean? 

It  means,  and  we  need  not  quibble 
about  this,  the  food,  the  medicine,  the 
nonlethal  equipment  that  the  Contras 
need. 

But,  is  this  a  policy  of  restraint  by 
the  U.S.  Government?  Does  this  really 
hold  back  anything? 

Hardly,  in  light  of  the  fact  that,  as 
we  all  know,  the  private  groups  will 
continue  to  provide  money  for  arms 
and  ammunition. 

The  effect  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, and  that  private  aid,  is  going  to 
be  more  money  for  the  Contras  than 
they  have  ever  received  in  the  past. 

Some  of  my  ooUeagues  like  to  refer 
to  this  amendment  as  providing  logis- 
tical support  to  an  army  in  the  field. 

Well,  it  is  more  than  that. 

If  an  army  travels  on  its  stomach, 
the  "humanitarian"  aid  the  Michel 
amendment  would  provide  is  going  to 
ensure  extensive  "travels"  by  the  Con- 
tras—inside  Nicaragua. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  whole 
concept  of  humanitarian  aid  is  a  fig 
leaf. 

We  are  continuing  to  fund  the  Con- 
tras. 

They  continue  to  conduct  military 
operations. 

Otir  assistance  furthers  and  supports 
those  military  oi>erations. 

This  Member  is  opposed  to  that 
policy. 

I  have  appeared  on  this  floor  many 
times  In  the  past  to  explain  why.  But  I 
will  Just  tick  off  several  major  reasons 
once  again: 

This  is  a  policy  which  has  failed. 
Any  way  you  color  it,  the  Contras 


have  not  put  the  sort  of  military  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
which  has  induced  any  change  in  their 
negotiating  stance,  in  their  behavior 
toward  their  own  citizens,  in  their  re- 
lations with  the  Cubans  and  the  Sovi- 
ets. In  fact,  what  has  happened  is  that 
our  policy  has  produced  results  that  it 
was  intended  to  prevent.  The  Nicara- 
guans  have  grown  closer  to  the 
Cubans  and  the  Soviets,  much  more 
dependent  on  them  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically. 

Another  reason  I've  opposed  our  in- 
volvement with  the  Contras  is  because 
it  puts  the  United  States  in  a  position 
where  it  has  been  imable  to  influence 
bodies  like  the  OAS.  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  the  World  Court,  that  it  is 
acting  in  accordance  with  internation- 
al law  or  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
region.  Our  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica reject  our  support  of  the  Contras. 

And,  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  continue 
to  harbor  reservations  about  the  Con- 
tras as  an  i4>propriate  vehicle  of  U.S. 
policy.  They  continue  to  employ  tac- 
tics of  brutality  and  terror  in  their  op- 
erations. They  are  not  alcme  in  this. 
The  Sandinistas  are  no  angels  either. 
But.  I  don't  view  the  Contras  as  the 
moral  equivalent  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  close  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  point  some- 
times missed  in  the  debate  on  Contra 
aid. 

This  debate  should  be  about  wheth- 
er the  United  States  of  America  will 
have  an  effective  foreign  policy— not 
whether  or  not  we  like  the  Contras  or 
support  the  8an<1lnl«t,as. 

The  proponents  of  the  Michel 
amendment  say  that  we  should  place 
ourselves  firmly  in  the  camp  of  democ- 
racy and  support  the  democratic  oppo- 
sition in  Nicaragua— the  Contras. 

It  scans  to  me.  and  I  say  this  with- 
out disparaging  the  Contras  or  their 
aims,  that  the  U.S.  foreign  polk^ 
should  be  more  than  a  pcqiularity  con- 
test. It  should  also  offer  an  effective 
deterrent  to  those  aspects  of  the  San- 
dinlsta's  policies  which  threaten  peace 
in  the  region. 

I  believe  that  the  issue  before  us  is: 
Should  we  resuime  our  policy  of  mili- 
tary pressure  through  the  Contras, 
however  we  describe  our  aid.  or  should 
we  take  other  alternatives? 

I  thought  that  is  what  the  House  did 
as  recently  as  last  AprlL 

I'm  sorry  that  Hamilton-Barnes  was 
not  finally  passed  by  the  House. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Hamilton 
amendment  will  be  passed  today.  I 
firmly  believe  that  it  represents  a 
better  policy,  a  more  effective  way  of 
meeting  UJ3.  goals  in  the  region— goals 
which  we  all  share— peace,  democracy, 
and  demilitarization. 

In  the  liilchel  amendment,  we  have  a 
repeat  of  a  failed  policy. 
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In  the  HamOUm  amendment,  we 
have  a  new  policy,  one  that  has  yet  to 
be  tried. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  who 
Just  addressed  the  House  from  the 
well  is  one  of  my  dearest  friends  and 
<»ie  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  respect  him  (reaUy  and 
he  knows  it.  He  nuule,  as  he  always 
does,  a  very  oocmt  arvument.  but  his 
argument  is  all  about  yesterday.  What 
this  amendment  is  about.  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  ooUeagues.  is  tmnorrow. 

I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention 
to  section  105  of  this  law  which  we  are 
about  to  vote  upon,  which  is  entitled. 
"Central  American  Peace  Process." 
and  which  says  the  Presldait  may 
report  to  the  Congress  that  there  is  an 
agreement  consistoit  with  the  Conta- 
dan  objectives,  or  there  is  promise  of 
an  agreement,  and  then  he  may  come 
back  to  us  and  say  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  on  a  fast  track. 
"You  have  laid  down  your  arms  in 
Nicaragua.  Both  the  Ccmtras  and  the 
Sandinistas,  and  we  see  it  and  i4>plaud 
it."  and  under  this  Uw  that  Members 
will  be  given  an  om>ortunity  to  vote 
upon  in  a  few  minutes,  a  few  hours, 
some  time,  the  President  may  then 
crane  back  and  say.  "We  see  that 
promise  and  we  applaud  it  and  we 
extend  our  hand  to  you.  a  hand  of 
friendship.  I  am  going  back  and  I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Congress  for  some 
things  like  a  medical  clinic  in  Nicara- 
gua." 

We  have  buflt  one,  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  that  many  of  us  have  seen  in 
Krakow.  Poland.  deq>  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Public  Law  480  money,  to 
treat  the  children  of  Poland,  may  I  say 
with  some  parochial  pride,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Children's  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia to  help  them.  We  can  do  it  in 
Honduras,  we  can  do  it  in  El  Salvador, 
we  can  do  it  in  all  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  Central  America. 

Let  me  Just  say  to  my  friends  that 
before  you  make  your  Judgmoit.  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  talking  about  a  new 
piece  of  legislation.  Take  a  look  at  sec- 
tion 105  and  some  of  the  other  sec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  3  minutes  to  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Liv- 
mosToir]. 

D  1130 

Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  faUed 
policies,  I  would  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  look  at  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  has  been  in  force 
for  the  last  year.  That  is  a  real  exam- 
ple of  a  f aOed  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  5  years, 
though,  since  we  have  been  talking 
about  Central  America.  I  have  been 


heariiig  that  our  intelligence  services 
have  never  provided  us  with  the  smok- 
ing gtia.  linking  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas to  the  Nicaraguan.  Cuban,  and 
Soviet  Oovemmoits.  Well.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  now  have  the  "smoking  gun"— 
we  haf  e  the  goods  on  them. 

Whm  Congress  last  voted  on  Contra 
funding  on  April  23  and  34.  it  did  not 
know  that  5  days  earlier  the  Salvador- 
an AnHy  had  captured  a  large  number 
of  doduments  fmn  Nldia  Dias.  Miss 
Diaz  itas  a  military  commander  in  the 
PRTC  the  smallest  of  five  groups 
oomprbmising  the  Salvadoran  niLN 
guerrifia  movement  She  attended  the 
La  Pdma  peace  talks  between  the 
guerrillas  and  President  Duarte  and  is 
the  m4st  senior  FMLN  commander  yet 
captured.  The  Salvadoran  Army  ap- 
parendy  caught  her  and  her  aasodates 
while  |hey  were  nhtfMug  their  central 

id  post  to  a  new  site. 

a  fraction  of  these  voluminous 
are   yet   available   to   the 

States,  and  of  those  available 
a  doaen  documents  have 
kted  or  analysed.  However, 
papers  now  available  pro- 
vide revealing  evidence  of  which  Con- 
gress ihould  be  aware  before  casting 
their  vbtes  on  HJl.  2577.  for  even  Diaz 
conceded  to  the  press  after  her  cap- 
ture tsat  the  documents  were  highly 
incriminating  and  rfumaging  to  her 
revolutionary  cause. 

First,  they  provide  documentary 
proof  of  the  extremely  close  ties  be- 
tween the  «*n/Hnia»4Mi  and  guerrilla 
terrorist  groups  in  Central  America. 
Even  ti  relatively  unimportant  compo- 
nent of  the  FMLN.  the  PRTC.  had 
direct  links  with  and  received  material 
and  ot^er  assistance  from  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

The  ISalvadorans.  in  fact,  appear  to 
be  subiervient  to  the  wishes  and  direc- 
tions of  the  Sandinistas.  Some  papers 
refer  to  Salvadoran  guerrilla  links 
with  Salvadoran  refugee  camps  In 
Honduras,  infiltration  routes  through 
Hondi4«s  to  Nicaragua.  Oiutemala. 
and  Blexico,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Honduran  identity  documents.  Thus 
the  pa|>ers  reconfirm  previous  XJS.  in- 
tellige^  agency  conclusions  regard- 
ing resonal  ties  between  revolutionar- 
ies. w|iich  had  bem  questioned  by 
some  Members  of  Congress,  the  media 

public. 

Ive  top  Salvadoran  Insurgency 

}  leaders  wrote  to  the  Sandi- 
fational  Directorate  on  Novem- 

1983,  reiterating  their  bilateral 

Ip  as  "Central  American  revo- 
who  were  "indlssolubly 
united  in  defending  revolutionary  con- 
quests and  resolved  to  expand  them." 
They  (banked  the  Sandinistas  "for  all 
the  aia  you  offered,"  which  had  been 
"indispensable,"  and  requested  not 
Just  ita  continuation  but  also  "new  and 
audacious  forms  of  aid."  In  another 
letter  ietween  these  two  parties  exact- 
ly 2  wfeks  later,  the  FMLN  guerrillas 
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acknowledfed  that  continued  commu- 
nisaUon  of  { Nicaragua  was  essential  to 


the 

gencjr  "It 
as  a  pi 
factor  for 
well  as  the 


of  the  Salvadoran  insur- 

also  necessary  to  establish 

pie  that  the  determining 

our  liberation  process,  as 

lef  ense  of  Nicaragua,  Is  the 


internal  cdnsolidation  of  the  Sandi- 


nisU  Popi^  Revolution."  Both  let- 
ters asmmy  that  the  struggle  in  El 
Salvador  ahd  Nicaragua  is  part  of  a 
global  oonipetltion  between  U.S.-led 
"forces  of  amperialism"  and  the  "so- 
cialist cami)."  During  this  period,  ac- 
cording to  a  reporter  who  saw  some  of 
the  documoits  in  El  Salvador,  a  Sandi- 
nlsta  leader  is  quoted  as  saying  to  the 
Salvadoran*  "you  have  always  had  our 
help  and  ttils  has  not  changed." 

Nonetheless,  while  continuing  to 
seek  even  greater  cooperation  and  aid 
from  the  Nicaraguans,  the  FUIM 
sometimes  resented  Nicaraguan  domi- 
nation and, lack  of  fraternal  consulta- 
tion. In  November  1983  the  Nicara- 
guans had  feared  a  U.S.  invasion.  The 
Salvadorany  were  more  than  wlUlng  to 
help  the  Nicaraguans  in  such  an 
event— several  documents  refer  to 
plans  to  ignore  borders  and  divert  Sal- 
vadoran fighters  for  Nicaraguan  use. 
However,  tjie  FMLN  was  taken  aback 
by  the  unilateral  Nicaraguan  decision 
to  abandon! the  Salvadorans  by  cutting 
off  their  ai^  and  kicking  most  of  them 
out  of  Niivagua  on  4  days  notice; 
they  argued  that  instead  they  should 
be  given  more  aid  so  they  could  mount 
diversionary  attacks  which  would  dis- 
perse UJS.  forces.  These  peremptory 
Nicaraguani  actions  were  not  without 
precedent:  j'We  are  concerned  to  find 
ourselves  ualn  facing  dediions  that 
affect  us  (Vrectly  although  we  have 
not  been  t4ken  Into  consideration  in 
their  formulation,"  the  FMLN  said  in 
their  November  10  letter,  plaintively 
noting  that  "we  have  sought  to  believe 
that  coercive  tactics  used  by  DRI 
[Sandinista  Directorate  of  Interna- 
tional Relations]  members  are  the 
result  of  inappropriate  management 
*  *  *."  Clc^fly  the  Sandinistas  had 
acted  as  tJ^e  dominant  partner,  and 
the  Salvadorans  came  occasionally  to 
resent  thisi  arrogance,  although  re- 
spect for  thieir  successful  brethren  and 
their  consi4erable  dependence  on  the 
Sandinistas  apparently  continued  to 
preclude  aiiy  but  occasional  protests. 
Instead  th^  Salvadorans  called  for 
greater  "vipity."  which  apparenUy 
meant.  In  part,  increased  consultation. 
A  reporter  reviewing  the  documents  in 
El  Salvador  wrote  that  in  a  November 
7,  1983,  node,  apparently  from  a  rebel 
official  to  the  director  of  the  DRI.  the 
Salvadoran  concedes  that  "Nicaragua 
in  the  vanguard  constitutes  the  ad- 
vanced andxrue  revolution"  and  urges 
"the  most  Intimate  coordination  in  a 
concrete  mi  inner  on  all  political,  mili- 
tary, procaganda  and  diplomatic 
fronts."  Ev(  in  after  the  crisis  between 


the  FBSLN  and  the  Sandinistas  had 
passed,  in  their  November  24  letter  the 
Salvadorans  sought  "a  much  higher 
level  of  logistical  assistance"  and 
"during  steps  in  this  direction"  plus  "a 
higher  level  of  coordination  •  •  •  to 
defeat  the  imperialist  intervention." 

Second,  as  has  been  well  publicized, 
the  docimients  revealed  the  role  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  allies  in  continued 
training  of  the  insurgents,  ss  well  as 
the  role  of  Cuba  as  overseer  and  coor- 
dinator of  the  Nlcaragua-FMLN  con- 
nection. A  November  9.  1983.  note  to 
the  head  of  the  PRTC  from  the  head 
of  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party— 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  FMLN  di- 
rectorate—suggested that  the  dispute 
over  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  aid 
cutoff  be  referred  "to  Fidel."  to  ask 
for  "a  clarification  to  know  where  we 
stand."  Blogn^ihic  cards  on  guerrilla 
members  indicate  that  some  were 
trained  In  Cuba.  Pages  from  Miss 
Diaz's  calendar  for  April  of  this  year 
lists  persons  selected  for  training  In 
Vietnam.  Bulgaria,  and  the  \JJ8J8JR. 
Separate  documents  list  1984  and  1985 
trainees  to  go  to  those  countries  and 
East  Germany.  Miss  Diaz  herself  was 
to  have  gone  to  Vietnam  this  year. 

Third,  the  documents  prove  once 
again  that  in  Nicaragua,  and  in  other 
Communist  countries  or  movements, 
the  "political  line"  is  merely  a  tactical 
expedient  to  weaken  democratic  re- 
solve and  divide  the  opposition  at 
home  and  abroad.  Ouillermo  Ungo. 
the  president  and  spokesman  of  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas'  political  front, 
complained  to  military  commanders 
that  their  actions  often  were  "embar- 
rassing" in  that  they  made  "our  politi- 
cal line  appear  inconsistent  to  the 
public."  "We  defined  a  political  line^ 
for  the  [Salvadoran]  elections  and  you 
did  not  comply  with  some  points." 
Ungo  charged.  The  Sandinistas  and 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  also  saw  poten- 
tial for  manipulation  of  the  U.S.  elec- 
tions. Top  Salvadoran  FMLN  leaders 
wrote  the  Sandinistas  in  November 
1983  that  "the  electoral  period  in  the 
United  States  is  the  i4>propriate 
moment  to  Influence  the  American 
electorate."  wherein  the  Sandlntstia 
and  Salvadoran  guerrillas  "could  bog 
down  the  present  Reagan  administra- 
tion." "This  is  why  we  support  the 
current  diplomatic  initiatives  of  the 
F8LN  [Sandinistas]  to  gain  time  to 
help  Reagan's  opposition"  in  the 
United  States  and  internationally.  Ac- 
cording to  news  U.S.  articles  written 
from  ED  Salvador,  on  Jime  5,  1984,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican primary  elections,  a  docu- 
ment suggested  that  the  FMLN  should 
encourage  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson 
to  facilitate  a  Salvadoran  dialog;  Jack- 
son did  indeed  visit  the  country  that 
month  and  transmitted  an  offer  from 
President  Duarte  to  negotiate  with  the 
guerrillas.  Apparent  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  U.S.   electorate  continued. 
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Another  press  account  reveals  that  an 
October  1984  document  called  for  in- 
creased rebel  attacks  before  the  up- 
craning  Presidential  election.  The  Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas  were  uncertain 
whether  UJB.  strategy  in  the  region 
would  fundamentally  change  if 
Reagan  was  defeated,  but  they  Judged 
that  "if  the  Democrats  win.  it  would 
reinforce  the  tendency  to  negotiate." 
Just  as  with  the  military  arm  of  the 
Salvadoran  Insurgracy  in  Nicaragua 
the  Sandinista  adroitness  at  stueh  ma- 
nipulation vpears  to  be  curtafled  by 
their  ideological  fervor.  On  occasion 
the  Sandinistas  have  flaunted  their 
Marxism-Leninism  before  visiting  U.S. 
Congressmen  and  exhibited  untimely 
rigidity  and  incaosistency  in  negotia- 
tions. Being  unable  to  contain  his 
Communist  ideology  and  desiring  to 
revel  with  his  mentors  over  their  prop- 
aganda Ortega,  even  made  the  infa- 
mous trip  to  Moscow  after  Craigreas 
accommodated  Sandinista  wishes  by 
voting  down  aid  to  the  Contras.  It 
seems  the  Sandinistas  have  not  yet 
fully  mastered  the  art  of  tactical  flexi- 
bility in  manipulating  the  democra- 
cies. 

Central  American  revolutionaries 
have,  however,  fully  mastered  the  art 
of  creating  "front  groups"  to  espouse 
their  "political  lines."  A  document 
dated  May  12.  1984.  definitively  estab- 
lishes that  COPPES.  a  San  Salvador 
based  men's  group  promoting  the 
cause  of  "political  prisoners."  is  an 
FMLN  front.  It  reveals  that  part  of 
COPPES'  duties  include  caring  for 
FMLN  i)er8onnel  captured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  sometimes  act  as  mes- 
sage  carriers  to  COPPES.  COPPES  is 
housed  in  the  same  building  as.  and 
has  close  ties  with,  COMADRES,  a 
"mothers"  group  allegedly  formed  in 
behalf  of  "political  prisoners"  and  per- 
sons who  have  been  assassinated  or 
who  have  disappeared.  COMADRES 
has  brought  its  message  to  the  United 
States  and  was  even  given  a  peace 
prize  by  the  Kennedy  family. 

Pertuuw  most  Importantly,  the  Diaz 
documents  support  the  argument  that 
the  Sandinistas  will  alter  their  policy 
of  promoting  regional  upheaval  only 
imder  the  proximate  threat  of  superi- 
or force,  and  that  any  accommoda- 
tions will  be  temporary— until  the 
threat  is  removed.  We  know  that  in 
1980,  before  the  Sandinistas  were 
firmly  established  in  government  and 
while  the  United  States  was  giving  and 
encouraging  unprecedented  amounts 
of  aid,  the  Sandinistas  already  were 
supplying  and  training  the  Salvadoran 
insurgency. 

The  captured  documents  reveal  that 
the  Sandinistas  wavered  in  this  course 
only  momentarily,  at  the  end  of  1983 
when  the  United  States  had  taken 
military  action  in  Grenada  and  the 
Sandinistas  firmly  believed  they  were 
next  in  line.  The  U.S.SJI.  and  Cul)a 
apparently  had  refused  to  Intervene 


on  Mearagua's  behalf.  According  to 
the  XJ&  press,  one  document  reveals 
that  SandinlsU  officials  told  the 
FMLM  "we  don't  expect  to  receive  any 
help  from  our  allies."  To  save  their 
own  skins,  the  H«nrtim«t4M>  prepared  to 
minimize  the  Salvadoran  connection 
in  order  to  appear  less  provocative  and 
to  divert  the  arms  and  supplies  which 
they  had  f  unneled  to  the  guerrillas  to 
their  own  defenses.  Most  FMLM  lead- 
ers were  to  be  moved  out  of  Nicaragiu 
and  contacts  with  the  guerrillas  would 
be  minimized.  This  inomsed  the  Salva- 
dorans, but  their  planned  protests  and 
aiH>eals,  documented  in  the  Diaz 
papers,  aivarently  never  had  to  be  ac- 
tivated: as  soon  as  the  funrfintat^  re- 
alized the  United  States  would  not 
invade,  they  canceled  the  proposed 
policy  changes.  This  bit  of  history  sup- 
ports the  contention  that  lasttaig  peace 
in  Central  America  requires  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  itself,  not  merely  in  its 
foreign  policy  of  the  moment.  In  any 
negotiations  with  the  «»iuiiiitirtj«^  the 
most  important  of  the  Contadora  stip- 
ulations are  those  dealing  with  Nicara- 
guan democratization.  The  «im<<»p<»t^u 
must  be  made  to  share  power— the 
nature  of  the  regime  must  change.  We 
must  assure  that  Nicaraguan  public 
opinion  is  a  force  that  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored, so  the  Government  Is  so  busy 
meeting  domestic  needs  that  it  can  no 
longer  afford,  politically  or  eoonrani- 
cally.  to  support  foreign  exploits. 

Internal  economic  and  political  prob- 
lems, coupled  with  military  pressure 
from  the  Contras,  could  indeed  force 
the  Sandinistas  to  call  an  internal  and 
international  truce.  If  necessary  for 
their  survival,  the  Sandinistas  might 
even  agree  to  effective  verification. 
However,  we  know  from  captured  doc- 
uments and  Ortega's  own  words  that 
"the  revolution  Is  Irreversible."  The 
Sandinistas'  top  priority  Is  to  consoli- 
date the  Central  American  bridgehead 
embodied  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolu- 
tionary Marxist  regime.  The  Sandinis- 
tas wOl  do  and  say  anything  to  buy 
necessary  time.  Then  they  could 
Impose  additional  methods  of  internal 
craitrol  and  build  up  their  military  ca- 
pability. Prmnotion  of  the  internation- 
al movement  would  be  resumed  later 
when  the  Sandinistas  were  secure  do- 
mestically and  fortified  for  the  task. 
Fidel  Castro  has  counseled  the  Nicara- 
guans that  revolution  is  a  lifetime  en- 
deavor, that  there  is  no  "peace"  for  a 
revolutionary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  comment  is 
verified  by  the  documents  seized  from 
the  El  Salvador  guerrillas  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

And  if  that  Is  not  enough,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here  Is  another  smcAlng  gun. 
This  is  a  Soviet  made  Katusha  rocket, 
one  of  950,  fired  into  the  town  of 
Arenales,  Honduras,  frran  Nicaragua 
on  May  5  and  May  6  of  this  year  Just  a 
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few  weeks  ago.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  look  at  the  pictures  of 
that  attack  and  see  for  themselves  if 
we  do  not  have  a  real  smoking  gun. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks the  following  notes  made  in 
connection  with  the  photographs 
which  was  taken: 

Amxkmlmm,  Homouhas  (EI  Fualao  depart- 
ment, bordering  Nicmngua)  Photographs 
takvK  May  39,  IMS.— Arenales  was  attacked 
by  SaiHHnteta  rocket  and  mortar  fire  May  5- 
6,  1965,  from  over  the  border.  Over  950 
Soviet-made  Katusha  rockets,  fired  from 
"Stalin  organ"  vehicles,  were  fired  into  Hon- 
duras. 

The  object  was  to  cause  civilian  casualities 
so  as  to  put  political  pressure  on  the  Hondu- 
ran  government  to  force  out  the  remabilng 
bases  of  the  Ntcaraguan  Democratic  Force 
<FDN). 

Several  people  were  injured  in  Arenales. 
and  two  were  killed. 

An  ^N  base  was  near  the  area,  which 
was  later  evacuated.  The  rocketing  of  the 
villages  created  a  sentiment  that  the  FDN 
was  to  blame  for  the  attack,  due  to  its  prox- 
imity to  the  villages  (about  5  miles),  even 
though  it  was  the  Sandinista  army  that  ini- 
tiated the  attack. 

The  Sandinistas  cut  two  roads  through 
the  Jungle  toward  the  Honduran  border,  so 
that  the  rockets  would  be  in  range  of  the 
Honduran  villages.  They  went  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  do  this. 

It  is  presumed  that  Soviet  bloc  advisers 
were  present  during  the  attack  to  direct  the 
rockets. 

The  rocket  fragment  was  found  on  May  29 
by  Michael  Waller  of  the  Council  for  Inter- 
American  Security.  Note  the  Cyrillic  mark- 
ings stamped  on  either  end  of  the  piece.  It  is 
believed  to  be  part  of  the  motor  that  pro- 
pelled the  warhead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  evidence 
found  in  the  Diaz  documents  and  In 
this  recent  shelling  obviously  is  rele- 
vant to  the  issue  again  before  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefuUy  the  implications  of  this  new 
evidence  before  casting  their  vote,  to 
support  the  Michel-McDade-McCurdy 
amendment  without  the  encum- 
brances of  the  other  crippling  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  McDade],  let  me  say  that  he 
is  my  dear  friend.  He  served  with  me 
on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  dealing  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmoit  and  17  other  agencies. 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  what  he 
said  in  the  first  three  sentences  of  his 
statement,  but  I  disagree  with  the  re- 
mainder of  his  statement. 

ICr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fasceix],  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  even  though  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  that 


is  pending  and  he  is  opposed  to  it  I 
api^eciate  the  time  very  much. 

Alter  four  decades  of  romosa  reign, 
the  I  United  States  and  most  of  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  wel- 
coniied  an  end  to  the  Somoza  tyranny. 
In  il978-79  the  United  States  had 
tradsferred  its  influence  to  the  demo- 
cratic forces  wliich  were  seeking  the 
overthrow  of  Somosa.  I  along  with 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  wel- 
comed this  historic  shift  in  U.S.  policy 
in  lEvor  of  revolutionary  forces  that 
tted  a  democratic  movement 
peaceful  change.  Many  Mem- 
of  Ccmgress  visited  Nicaragua 
the  first  several  years  after  the 
lution:  we  went  there  in  order  to 
ezptess  our  good  will  for  the  demo- 
cratic evolution  that  had  been  prom- 
ised] Many  of  us  also  fought  a  hard 
and  long  battle  in  this  House  to  pro- 
videi  humanitarian  and  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  new  Oovemment  in 
Managua. 

Despite  considerable  good  will  and  a 
turnaround  in  U.S.  policy,  events  did 
not  evolve  as  expected  and  promised. 
The  hope  of  a  pliuralistic  political 
system  was  not  fulfiUed.  President 
Carter  eventually  cut  off  U.S.  assist- 
ance because  of  external  subversion 
and  internal  repression  of  basic  rights. 
It  ttecame  clear  in  1981-82  that  the 
revolution  was  moving  in  an  antidemo- 
cratic direction  and  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas trere  consolidating  power  by  forc- 
ing out  the  more  mtxlerate  forces  and 
by  gtrengthenlng  their  ties  to  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union— and  thereby 
gaining  the  military /police  capability 
necessary  to  impose  unpopular  policies 
on  ijn  increasingly  disapproving  popu- 
laticm. 

The  Congress  has  played  a  quizotic 
role  in  responding  to  the  antidemo- 
cratic actions  of  the  Sandinistas— first 
in  eountenancing  assistance  to  the 
Contras  when  it  was  first  proposed 
and  (then  in  voting  to  cut  off  further 
asdatance. 

what  must  be  recognized  is  that  the 
Conlras  are  not  some  ragtag,  motley 
group  out  simply  for  monetary  gain, 
or  to  win  power  in  some  abstract 
senae.  Those  who  have  broken  with 
the  ^andinista  regime  and  raised  their 
voiotes  in  protest  represent  a  true  revo- 
lution. They  are  a  cross  section  of  le- 
gltiibate,  democratic  forces— Indians; 
ablej  and  articular  political  leaders 
such  as  Alfonso  Robello;  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Sandinista  guerrillas,  such 
as  Bden  Pastora:  bualneaamen  such  as 
Adolfo  Collero.  who  I  helped  get  out 
of  jail  imder  Somoza;  Joiimallsts  such 
as  Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro;  labor 
lea<|er8.  Their  principal  goal  is  to  per- 
suade the  Sandinistas  to  implement 
the  lofty  goals  of  the  original  revolu- 
tion that  Is.  a  pluralistic  society,  free 
eleaions,  and  respect  for  basic  human 
freenoms.  We  can  help  the  democratic 
process  by  approving  economic  assist- 
ancf  to  the  Contras. 
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The  debate  before  the  House  today 
is  not  ov^r  strategy  or  purpose—*  con- 
sensus has  evolved  among  most  Mem- 
bers that  the  Sandinistas  are  piusuing 
a  nondemocratlc  course  and  that  it  is 
in  the  iaterest  of  the  United  States 
that  that  course  be  redirected  and 
that  mckragua  cease  its  support  for 
external  subversion.  The  only  argu- 
ment is  <iver  tactics.  And  even  on  tac- 
tics then!  is  broad  agreement  on  most 
of  the  elements:  Ceasefire:  diplomatic 
solution,  I  either  through  Contadora, 
OAS.  or  some  other  mechuiism;  lift- 
ing the  dbate  of  siege;  lifting  the  U.S. 
trade  embargo;  and  suspension  of  U.S. 
military  iianeuvers  in  the  area. 

The  oidy  significant  difference  over 
tactics  is  should  the  Contras— the 
democratic  resistence— be  sustained  as 
a  imified  entity  that  can  continue  to 
play  a  rc4e  in  bringing  leverage  on  the 
Sandinista  regime  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic mnneuverings.  One  approach 
would  prevent  any  U.S.  assistance 
from  going  directly  to  the  Contras— 
thereby  forcing  them  to  abandon  their 
camps  in  order  to  reach  refugee  assist- 
ance through  international  refugee  or- 
ganization. The  effect  would  be  to 
deny  thetn  any  mantle  of  acceptance 
and  respectability  and  to  significantly 
reduce  tQeir  diplomatic  role  and  lever- 
age by  being  forced  to  disperse  or 
simply  ignored  in  the  process.  The 
principal  acliievement  of  this  ap- 
proach would  be  to  assuage  the  U.S. 
consciende  and  reduce  our  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities. The  second  approach 
would  provide  direct  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras,  thereby  pro- 
viding thjem  with  a  degree  of  interna- 
tional recognition  and  respectiblllty 
and  allowing  them  to  malnteln  their 
identity  and  their  unity— both  of 
which  would  increase  the  probability 
that  the]^  would  have  to  be  considered 
in  any  Negotiation  to  bring  about  a 
democrattc  political  process  and  free- 
dom In  Nicaragua. 

The  congressional  ban  on  military 
assistance  to  the  Contras,  which  has 
lasted  mere  than  1  year,  has  brought 
no  chang^  in  the  policies  and  action  of 
the  Sandinistas.  If  anything,  the 
regime  las  moved  to  further  consoli- 
date its  power  and  its  ties  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  and  to  crush  the 
democraljlc  resistence. 

The  C(ingress  is  now  on  the  verge  of 
attemptULg  a  new  approach— and  eco- 
nomic approach.  If  we  are  to  pursue 
this  couise,  let  us  do  it  correctly,  not 
in  a  hall-way  manner  which  simply 
takes  the  United  States  off  the  hook. 
The  United  States  is  involved  in  the 
turmoil  }n  Central  America  because 
our  vital  interests  are  at  stake;  we 
cannot  dfeny  our  role  and  responsibil- 
ity even  If  we  wanted  to— we  owe  it  to 
future  generations  of  Americans— 
Korth  aiid  South— so  let  us  pursue  a 
policy  wl  ilch  has  some  chance  of  suc- 


cess because  we  owe  it  to  the  American 
people  and  because  it  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasckll] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  2  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]. 
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Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  bring  you 
today  is  a  needed  consensus  expression 
of  United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
giuL  I  congratulate  all  those  involved 
in  the  negotiations  over  the  past  5 
weeks  for  their  understanding  and  for 
their  receptiveness  to  our  concerns.  It 
quickly  became  evident  that  we  shared 
a  common  goal,  peace  and  stability  in 
Central  America  achieved  within  the 
framework  of  the  Contadora  docu- 
ment of  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  needed 
these  weeks  to  fashion  an  appropriate 
congressional  role  in  achieving  our  ol>- 
jectives.  Time  has  permitted  a  clarifi- 
cation and  refinement  of  U.S.  policy 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. It  is  evenhanded.  The  behavior 
of  both  sides  will  be  monitored  by  the 
Congress.  It  clearly  spells  out  our  reli- 
ance on  diplomatic  efforts.  Our  goals 
of  a  cease-fire,  a  dialog  and  suspension 
of  the  state  of  emergency  is  clear.  If 
these  goals  are  met,  rewards  will 
follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  alterna- 
tive to  the  Michel  amendment  was 
before  us  in  April.  It  did  not  please 
either  those  who  believe  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  political  resist- 
ance or  those  who  would  have  us  play 
no  role  whatsoever.  It  is  before  us 
again  and  («rtainly  faces  the  same 
fate. 

Fortunately,  the  Michel  amendment 
does  wpear  to  reflect  a  majority  con- 
sensus. I  sincerely  hope  so,  as  the 
worst  case  would  be  continued  con- 
gressional paralysis  and  a  lack  of  ex- 
pression of  congressional  policy. 

Two  ill-disguised  efforts  to  derail  the 
Michel  amendment  will  be  attempted, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject 
these  amendments  to  the  Michel 
amendment  and  vote  up  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DoRBnr]. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleagues  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
the  time  before  casting  a  vote  on  this 
important  issue  to  read  the  two  pages 
of  the  Michel  amendment.  If  you  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  you  will  find 
embodied  within  it  inconsistencies  and 
vague  language  which  should  not  be 
enacted  by  this  great  deliberative 
body.  Let  me  point  out  a  few,  exam- 
ples. 

The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
define  who  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 


resistance  forces  are.  We  leave  that 
entirely  to  the  CIA  or  someone  else  to 
pick  and  choose  those  who  will  fight 
the  cause  for  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua.  There  is  no  specificity. 

The  definition  of  "humanitarian  as- 
sistance" which  has  been  used  over 
and  over  again  is  one  that  deserves 
reading.  "Humantarian  assistance 
means  the  provision  of  food,  clothing, 
medicine  and  other  humanitarian  as- 
sistance." 

Did  we  not  learn  in  grade  school  not 
to  define  a  term  by  using  the  same 
term?  This  is  at  Tniniminn  a  poor  work 
product,  or  worse. 

The  Michel  amendment  specifically 
repeals  the  Boland  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  United  States  from 
direct  or  indirect  military  involvement 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  Michel  amendment  opens  the 
door  to  deeper  military  involvement 
by  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
change of  information  unspecified  and 
in  my  own  mind  the  type  of  term  that 
is  subject  to  mischief  by  the  same 
group  that  brought  us  the  mining  of 
the  Nicaraguan  harbor. 

The  Michel  amendment  only  urges 
the  President.  This  is  a  strong  letter 
we  are  sending  the  President,  no  more. 
It  iirges  the  President  to  implement 
the  Contadora  process,  to  consult  with 
other  nations  and  resume  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sunriinigfiyt;  no  re- 
quirement that  that  be  done. 

There  is  no  requirement  that  if  we 
find  flagrant  human  rights  violations 
on  the  part  of  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  forces  that  we  cut  off 
their  aid,  none  whatsoever. 

Finally,  there  is  the  open  door  at  the 
end  of  the  amendment  which  allows 
the  President  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress and  ask  for  additional  assistance 
to  help  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
forces  and  this  assistance  is  not  limit- 
ed to  humanitarian  assistance.  It  only 
says  additional  assistance,  which  could 
be  military  or  humanitarian,  depend- 
ing on  the  President's  request,  and 
then  we  limit  our  power  to  debate  that 
request. 

Calling  the  Michel  amendment  hu- 
manitarian assistance  is  a  cruel  hoax, 
not  only  on  this  Chamber,  but  on  the 
American  people. 

The  $27  million  sought  by  the 
Michel  amendment  is  not  humanitari- 
an assistance.  It  is  military  assistance 
which  wlU  only  serve  to  prolong  the 
conflict,  pain,  and  suffering  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua. 

The  amendment  goes  far  beyond 
corrupting  the  t«in  "humanitarian." 
It  marks  a  dramatic  departure  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  administration 
policy  in  Nicaragua  is  rife  with  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions. 

We  claim  to  respect  the  sovereignty 
of  nations  when  we  establish  diplomat- 
ic relations,  yet  we  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Nicaragua,  while  the  ad- 


ministration asks  us  to  ftmd  the  over- 
throw of  their  government. 

We  pledge  our  support  to  free  enter- 
prise in  Nicaragua.  whUe  we  Impose  an 
embargo  which  threatens  the  middle 
class  in  that  country  more  than  any 
Communist  dogma. 

We  pledge  our  loyalty  to  our  allies 
and  our  commitment  to  regional  solu- 
tions, but  we  pursue  the  administra- 
tion's policy  despite  the  overwhelming 
(q>po8itlon  of  our  allies  around  the 
world 

We  speak  forcefully  of  the  threat  of 
communism  in  Central  America,  but 
find  our  neighboring  democratic  na- 
tions in  the  region  opposed  to  our  es- 
calation of  the  military  conflict  there. 

We  are  critical  of  countries  around 
the  world  which  violate  the  principles 
of  civilized  nations  and  international 
law.  yet  the  challenge  of  Nicaragua 
has  drawn  this  administration  to  dis- 
avow the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court,  to  impose  an  embargo  in  violar 
tion  of  our  own  law.  to  support  the  so- 
called  freedom  fighters  in  violation  of 
our  own  Neutrality  Act.  and  to  ignore 
the  provisions  of  the  OAS  Charter 
which  forbid  Intervention  in  the  inter- 
nal and  external  affairs  of  any  other 
state. 

The  administration's  policy  and  the 
Michel  amendment  not  only  violate 
domestic  law  in  the  United  States  and 
treaty  provisions  which  we  have  sol- 
emnly ratified;  the  administration's 
policy  in  Nicaragua  deprives  us  of  our 
most  conqielling  weapon  in  the  family 
of  nations,  adherence  to  the  rule  of 
law  and  to  the  rule  of  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htdb]. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  shielding.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  Nicaragiian  resistance  is  the  Nica- 
raguans  who  have  takm  up  arms 
against  the  Sandinistas  and  are  en- 
gaged in  armed  resistance.  Iliat  is  the 
definition  used  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  the  other  body,  and  if 
it  is  good  enough  for  him.  it  is  good 
enough  for  us. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Reclaiming  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  one  of  the 
commandantes.  Commandante  Zero. 
Eden  Pastora.  came  to  Washington 
and  asked  that  he  be  included  in. 
Clearly,  the  definition  is  not  broad 
enough  to  make  it  clear  that  he  will  be 
Included  in  the  $27  million  largess  sent 
to  the  so-called  democratic  resistance 
forces. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  the  comments  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  I  am  constrained  to  yield 
myself  about  30  seconds,  because  there 
are  more  inaccuracies,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, in  that  statement  than  I  have 
heard  in  24  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives.  I  know  my 
friend  is  not  given  to  doing  that. 

The  amendment  that  we  are  offering 
does  not  appeal  outright  the  Boland 
amendment.  That  is  dear  to  anybody 
who  reads  it.  It  restates  it. 

The  amendment  in  section  105 
cannot  conceivably  be  construed  as  an 
attempt  or  an  effort  to  say  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can 
come  ba^  and  ask  for  more  war  mate- 
rial. It  is  an  effort  to  say  to  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America,  stop  fighting 
and  we  will  come  back  as  a  Congress  if 
we  approve  it  and  we  will  send  you  as- 
sistance to  try  to  rebuild  your  infra- 
structure, rebuild  your  nations,  and 
into  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [lir.  Studiw]. 

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  prepared  statement,  but  I  think  I  am 
going  to  dispense  with  it  in  large  meas- 
ure because  the  more  I  listen  to  this 
debate,  the  more  I  have  concluded 
that  the  precise  wording  of  the  various 
propositions  before  us  is  nowhere  near 
as  relevant  as  what  every  Member  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
knows  perfectly  well  we  are  here  to 
debate.  It  is  a  traumatic  experience  for 
us  to  return  here  from  our  homes,  cer- 
tainly in  my  case  from  Cape  Cod.  to 
hear  and  to  be  reimmersed  in  this 
dialog  which  I  reaUy  think  sometimes 
was  written  by  Lewis  CarroU. 

Let  me  Just  take  you  through  some 
of  what  we  have  been  told  here.  In 
1927.  Will  Rogers  said,  and  I  quote: 
"Where  is  Nicaragua  and  what  the 
heU  are  we  doing  there?"  If  Will 
Rogers  were  alive  today,  I  think  we 
would  hear  him  ask  much  the  same 
question  in  a  more  pleading  kind  of 
way. 

We  really  do  need  Lewis  Carroll. 
What  are  the  "freedom  fighters"  up  to 
today?  I  think  the  quotation  marks 
have  been  dropped  from  the  phrase 
freedom  fighters  now.  The  President 
and  his  supporters  have  managed  to 
get  that  assumed  in  the  EngiUh  lan- 
guage. They  are.  we  have  been  told, 
the  moral  equivalent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  the  French  resistance, 
but  do  not  be  surprised  this  week  that 
the  President  says  these  freedom 
fighters  are  not  out  to  overthrow  a 
government.  They  do  not  seek  to  over- 
throw a  government  at  all. 

Well,  what  do  we  hear  in  today's 
Washington  Post?  One  of  the  leader- 
ship on  the  Republican  side  character- 
izes the  Boland  amendment  or  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  says  you  should  not  over- 
throw a  government  and  you  cannot 
have  American  aid  to  do  it.  as  "a  Idller 
amendment." 
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le  effort  to  say  you  cannot  use 
money  for  military   aid  is  "a 
amendment." 

kt  do  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  sa3^  Last  week  in 
the  process  of  giving  the  President,  as 
usuld.  everything  he  asked  for.  they 
sai<i  among  other  things.  "*  *  *  and. 
by  ihe  way,  Mr.  President,  not  only  is 
her*  your  $34  million  for  humanitari- 
an fiid  to  be  distributed,  of  course, 
thrdugh  that  best  known  of  all  the 
world's  humanitarian  organizations. 
theiCentral  Intelligence  Agency."  and 
wlia%  else,  may  I  ask  you.  than  on  the 
othir  side  of  the  Capitol  could  that  be 
sai<^  without  hysterical  laughter?  Not 
onl*  did  they  say  "OK.  here  is  all  you 
waqt."  but  they  said.  "By  the  way.  Mr. 
President,  if  you  think  it  is  necessary 
to  send  American  troops,  don't  bother 
calling  us." 

By  more  than  two  to  one  the  other 
body  rejected  an  amendment  that 
wotdd  have  called  upon  the  President 
to  inform  the  Congress  before  decid- 
ing to  introduce  American  comt>at 
fon^  in  Central  America.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  irrelevance  of  the 
other  body,  they  reasserted  it  for 
themselves  In  that  vote.  But,  inciden- 
tally, they  did  not  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "By  the  way,  don't  bother  to  tell 
us  U  you  have  to  send  freedom  fight- 
ers into  Guatemala."  They  did  not  say 
anything  about  sending  freedom  fight- 
ers to  Chile  or  sending  freedom  fight- 
ers to  the  Philippines  or  to  South 
AfribL 

"Where  is  Nicaragua,"  in  the  words 
of  Will  Rogers,  "and  what  in  the  heU 
are  we  doing  there?"  What  is  going  on 
her*? 

Itumbers  know  perfectly  well  what 
is  going  on  here.  Humanitarian  assist- 
anct.  In  quotes,  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance" through  the  CIA. 

lumbers  are  appalled  and  app<u«nt- 
ly  jpersonally  affronted  that  Mr. 
Ori^ga  went  to  Moscow.  In  this  very 
Chstnber  tomorrow  we  will  be  hearing 
from  another  head  of  state  who  went 
to  Itoscow  very  recently,  the  President 
of  tndia,  and  he  came  back  from 
Moscow  with  a  heck  of  a  lot  more 
money  than  Bfr.  Ortega  did.  But  he 
will  be  accorded.  I  suspect,  the  reQ>ect 
he  Reserves  as  the  head  of  a  sovereign 
nat^n  when  he  addresses  this  body  to- 
moia-ow. 

Wb  know  perfectly  well  what  is 
goii|g  on  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike.  What  is 
going  on  here  la  that  the  request  of 
the.President  has  been  adjusted  and 
rea(  Justed  and  tinkered  with  Just 
eno^h  to  get  what  they  perceive  to  be 
hope  to  be  a  bare  majority  of  this 
Ho^,  and  whether  one  hangs  that 
vot4  °°  <'°c''  personal  affront  or  insult 
the  President  of  Nicaragua,  or 
whatever  else  one  does,  the  fact  of  the 
master  is  that  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  iote  on  here  today  Is  whether  or 
we  will  give  oiu-  assent,  as  the 
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other  bopy  did  last  week,  to  the  poli- 
cies of  tlUs  administration  which  seek 
the  violeht  overthrow  of  a  government 
with  whOm  this  Nation  is  not  at  war, 
which  Is  in  addition  to  being  an  illegal 
policy,  a  horrendously  stupid  policy 
which  will  not  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hamilton  substi- 
tute is  dlser  both  in  symbol  and  sub- 
stance ti^  the  alternative  presented 
to  the  House  today  by  the  minority 
leader. 

The  Hamilton  substitute  is  premised 
on  the  view  that  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  like  the  policy  of  Nicara- 
gua toward  its  neighbors  and  toward 
its  own  people,  should  change.  For  the 
truth  is  ihat  errors  have  been  commit- 
ted on  Mth  sides:  since  1980,  the  poli- 
cies of  ooth  governments  have  been 
itive,  in  many  respects  ille- 
gal, inelfectlve  in  serving  national 
goals.  Inhumane,  and  insensitive  to  the 
lessons  of  history. 

The  H^unUton  substitute  makes  de- 
mands upon  both  governments.  It  calls 
upon  Nicaragua  to  live  up  to  its  own 
past  profnises  and  to  its  present  pre- 
tentions. In  1979.  the  revolutionary 
Junta  promised  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, a  aonallgned  foreign  policy,  and 
respect  for  human  rights.  In  1983,  the 
Sandinista  government  embraced 
those  prmciples  again  by  accepting  the 
21  objectives  to  be  sought  through  ne- 
gotiationk  at  Contadora.  In  1984,  the 
Sandinistas  signed  a  draft  Contadora 
agreement  that,  if  i4)proved.  would  se- 
riously Umit  their  future  ability  to 
pose  a  military  or  foreign  policy  threat 
to  anybody.  Our  policy,  the  substitute 
says,  should  be  to  transform  these 
promise^  into  legal  obligations  by  pro- 
viding real  U.S.  support  for  a  regional 
peace  atf-eement  through  the  Conta- 
dora protoEB. 

But  in  kddition  to  dealing  realistical- 
ly with  Nicaragua,  the  Hamilton  sub- 
stitute also  recognizes  two  characteris- 
tics about  U.S.  policy  toward  Latin 
America  that  the  history  of  this  centu- 
ry has  shown  us  over  and  over  again 
are  true:  that  the  United  States  can 
contribu^  greatly  to  the  construction 
of  democratic  institutions  in  this 
hemisphere;  but  that  we  can  never  en- 
gender respect  for  democracy  if  we  use 
methods^  wielded  more  comfortably 
and  combetently  by  tjnrants  than  by 
the  United  States. 

The  debate  In  this  Congress  over 
U.8.  policy  toward  Nicaragua  should 
not  be  dominated  by  the  distinction 
between  |  various  types  of  aid  that 
might  ba  provided  to  the  Contras;  nor 
need  we  n)end  much  time  looking  for 
new  adjectives  to  describe  the  travels 
of  Danle^  Ortega. 

For  the  real  question  before  Con- 
gress Is  whether,  for  reasons  of  histo- 
ry, principle,  hxmianlty,  effectiveness, 
and  cominonsense,  the  time  has  now 
come  for  the  United  States  to  shift 
from  a  policy  based  on  unilateral  acts 


of  military  and  economic  intervention 
to  a  policy  based  on  building  a  strong 
regional  consensus  for  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  Nicaragua. 

Neither  U.S.  aid  for  the  Contras,  nor 
the  U.S.  declared  economic  embargo 
have  yet,  nor  will  likely  in  the  future, 
produce  the  changes  in  Nicaragua  that 
we,  and  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
hemisphere,  would  like  to  see.  For  the 
fact  is  that  U.S.  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua will  continue  to  fail,  as  long  as  it 
remains  simply  a  U.S.  policy. 

This  is  true  because  the  opposition 
to  the  Sandinista  government  will 
never  accrue  the  credibility  and  the 
support  it  needs  to  make  progress  if  it 
is  perceived,  accurately,  to  l>e  depend- 
ent for  its  success,  and  even  for  its 
very  existence,  on  the  material  re- 
sources and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Latin  American  Gov- 
ernments will  not  respond  to  our  con- 
cerns about  Nicaragua,  if  we  do  not  re- 
spond to  theirs  about  the  importance 
of  international  law,  especially  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  and  if  we 
Insist  on  supporting  anti-Communist 
forces  simply  because  they  are  anti- 
Communist,  whether  they  embrace 
democratic  and  socially  progressive 
values  or  not. 

The  unilateral  approach  to  Nicara- 
gua is  a  distraction;  it  focuses  world  at- 
tention on  our  mistakes— the  mining 
of  harbors,  the  CIA  manual,  the  mur- 
ders by  the  Contras— while  it  shifts 
the  spotlight  from  the  broken  prom- 
ises of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  The 
result  is  that  when  Daniel  Ortega  trav- 
els, not  Just  to  Moscow,  but  to  Spain, 
to  France,  to  England,  to  Brazil,  to 
Peru,  to  Mexico,  to  Venezuela,  and  to 
Panama;  he  is  able  to  attack  the  ex- 
cesses of  our  policy  Instead  of  being 
forced  in  a  serious  or  meaningful  way 
to  confront  the  shortcomings  of  his 
own  government.  The  fact  is  that 
American  policy  is  stronger  if  it  stays 
within  the  law.  Only  then  will  it  have 
the  support  of  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  Latin  America;  and  only  then 
wlU  it  have  the  understanding  and 
backing  of  the  American  people.  It  is 
for  tills  reason  that  the  substitute 
would  continue  the  Boland  prohibition 
on  military  aid  to  the  Contras;  while 
specifically  reserving  America's  right 
to  take  action,  should  that  ever 
become  necessary,  tiirough  the  region- 
al defense  mechanisms  established  by 
theOAS. 

The  policy  put  forward  by  the  Ham- 
ilton sulKtitute— if  embraced  by  the 
Congress— will  work.  It  will  not  trans- 
form the  Sandinista  directorate  into 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  over- 
night, but  it  will  harness  the  demo- 
cratic sentiments  of  tliis  hemisphere 
in  support  of  an  American  policy  that 
is  legal,  democratic,  and  determined  to 
influence  the  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  Nicaragua  for  the  better, 
not  through  unilateral  military  or  eco- 
nomic intervention,  but  through  the 


creation  of  a  regional  consensus  in 
support  of  democratic  cliange. 

Such  a  policy  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States.  For  we  face  no  threat 
from  Nicaragua  that  can  not  more 
readily  be  coimtered  by  a  regional  ap- 
proach tiian  by  the  failed  unilateral 
measures  of  the  past  4  years.  And  this 
policy  has  other  advantages,  as  well;  it 
does  not  point  the  United  States  di- 
rectly toward  war  in  Nicaragua;  nor 
does  it  indicate  indifference  to  the  vio- 
lence that  has  killed  almost  100,000 
Central  Americans  in  the  past  7  years, 
the  vast  majority  killed  not  by  Com- 
munist forces,  not  by  Bulgarians,  or 
North  Koreans,  or  Soviets,  or  Cubans, 
or  Sandinistas,  or  the  PLO,  or  the 
hordes  of  South  Yemen;  but  by  those 
who  describe  themselves  as  anti-Com- 
munists, and  as  defenders  of  freedom, 
and  as  allies  of  the  United  States. 

I  submit  that  we  must,  as  a  country, 
pick  our  own  friends;  we  must  identify 
those  truly  allied  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  upon  which  our  coxmtry  was 
founded;  and  I  submit  that  those 
friends  reside  now  throughout  Latin 
America,  within  the  Contadora  coun- 
tries, within  other  democracies  like 
Costa  Rica,  Argentina,  Peru,  Hondu- 
ras, and  Brazil,  and  that  some  exist,  as 
well,  among  all  parties  to  the  present 
conflict  in  Nicaragua.  We  need  not 
fear  the  Democrats  of  Latin  America, 
though  they  may  react  more  calmly 
than  some  of  us  to  the  events  of  their 
region.  They  are  not  our  enemy;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  the  hemi- 
sphere's greatest  strenght,  it  is  on 
their  side  we  should  come  down;  and  it 
is' in  them  ttiat  we  should  place  our 
trust  and  our  support. 

This  is  the  approach  recommended 
in  the  substitute  today  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. It  articulates  a  real  policy  option 
for  those  who  have  feared  in  recent 
months  tliat  there  would  be  no  coher- 
ent alternative  to  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  applaud  the  authors  of 
the  substitute,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Bdr.  MooBil. 

ISx.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  BCr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Michel- 
McDade-McCurdy  amendment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  "What  are  we 
trying  to  achieve  in  Central  America?" 

Isn't  it  democracy,  economic  devel- 
opment and  the  security  our  our 
allies? 

What  threatens  to  block  our  achlve- 
ment  of  those  goals? 

Isn't  it  the  deliberate,  orchestrated 
campaign  of  forces  external  to  this 
hemisphere? 

There  should  be  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  Sandinista  regime 


represents  a  force  for  expanding 
Marxist-Leninist  control  in  this  hemi- 
sphere Just  as  the  Castro  regime  in 
Cuba  was  26  years  ago.  What  Castro 
learned  about  spreading  Communist 
revolution  set  the  example  for  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

Adriana  Ouillen,  a  former  Sandi- 
nista official  who  resigned  from  the 
Government  in  February  1980,  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  liefore  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  Subcommittee  in 
March  1983.  Her  testimony  described 
the  direct  links  between  the  Sandinis- 
tas, Castro's  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  some  of  the  things  she  told  our  sub- 
committee: 

I  formed  part  of  a  NlcaraKXian  mission  .  .  . 
which  visited  Cuba  in  October  1979.  .  .  . 
Cuba's  Minister  of  Culture  Armando  Hart 
.  .  .  told  us  that  the  Cuban  plan  for  Latin 
America  was  to  open  an  ideological  front 
through  Nicaragua.  Our  mission  was  to 
form  an  ideological  front  that  would  mread 
the  Sandinista  ideology  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica, since  Cuba  could  not  do  it  becauae  of  its 
open  identification  with  Mandst-Leninlsm. 
But  using  the  figure  of  Sandlno,  our  nation- 
al hero,  who  defeated  the  VS.  Marines,  we 
could  influence  the  Latin  American  national 
liberation  movements.  Hart  was  very  clear 
in  telling  us,  ttiat  when  we  defined  Sandln- 
ismo,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  Identify  It 
with  ICarxixm-Leninlsm,  so  tliat  we  would 
not  lose  the  attractive  potential  that  San- 
dlno has  in  Latin  America. 

Adriana  Guillen  then  quoted  Minis- 
ter of  Defense  Humberto  Ortega  who 
said  in  August  1981: 

We  guide  ourselves  by  the  adenttfic  doc- 
trine of  the  revolution,  by  Marxlam-Lenin- 
ism.  Without  Sandlnlsmo  we  cannot  be 
Marxist-Leninist,  and  Sandlnlsmo  with 
BCandsm-Leninism  cannot  be  revolutionary. 

Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's trip  to  Moscow  received  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But,  a  trip  to 
Moscow  by  Sandinista  leaders  in  May 
1980  did  not  receive  the  same  atten- 
tion. According  to  Mrs.  Guillen's  testi- 
mony, and  I  quote: 

Moiaes  Hassan,  Henry  Ruiz  and  Cartes 
Coronel  traveled  to  Moscow  and  signed  a 
treaty  between  the  FSLN  and  the  Russian 
Communist  Party.  At  this  time,  the  Soviets 
designated  a  Bulgarian  mission  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  Moscow  and  Managua 
Nevertheless,  the  FSLN  would  only  obtain 
aasiatanoe  under  the  condition  that  it  wotild 
push  forward  the  plans  of  the  Bulgarian 
team.  While  this  happened,  the  Russians 
would  give  the  FSLN  80  percent  military 
help  and  20  percent  economic  help.  The 
Sandinista  front  committed  Itself  to  spread- 
ing Soviet  influence  over  the  Central  Ameri- 
can region.  Once  accmnpUshed,  the  help 
from  Moscow  would  be  30  percent  military 
and  80  percent  economic 

In  February  1980,  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  Nicaraguan  who  was  held  as  a 
political  prisoner  for  4  months  by  the 
Sandinistas.  At  the  time  of  the  debate 
on  aid  to  Nicaragua,  I  read  that  letter 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  it  for  you  again: 

Letter  from  Alberto  Rivas  follows: 
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HousTOR,  Tx.  rebniary  28. 1980. 
Repnaentatlve  Rourt  J.  Ijaooiuksiho, 
Lonoworih  Office  Building, 
WoMhington,  DC 

Dear  Sn:  In  November  1979  you  had  occa- 
sion to  viait  Nlcangua  on  Congressional 
businesB.  At  that  time  I  was  a  political  pris- 
oner in  Leon,  Nicaracua's  second  lai^est 
city.  I  wrote  you  a  letter  smuggled  out  of 
Jail,  asking  your  help  in  obtaining  my  re- 
lease. I  know  you  made  efforts  on  my  behalf 
and  this  letter  is  to  express  my  thanks  to 
you. 

Since  then.  I  have  obtained  my  freedom 
and  am  back  In  the  SUtes  trying  to  start 
over  again.  Our  properties  In  Nicaragua  are 
stm  illegally  in  the  hands  of  government  led 
armed  rabble,  and  we  have  no  hope  of  ever 
recovering  them  as  long  as  Nicaragua  is 
under  a  Marxist  dlcUtordilp. 

I  have  heard  that  Congress  is  debating  the 
aid  to  Nicaragua  biU.  and  this  makes  me 
wonder  what  the  effect  will  be  of  giving  our 
money  to  a  government  who  hates  the 
United  States,  who  is  communist  and  under 
the  influence  and  control  of  the  Castro 
regime  in  Cuba.  I  say  this  because  while  I 
was  in  Nicaragua  for  six  months  (four  of 
those  in  JaQ)  those  things  were  obvious  to 
me.  The  Sandinlsta  Anthem  has  a  line  that 
says  "We  fight  against  the  Yankee,  enemy 
of  Humanity":  while  in  Jail,  we  got  frequent 
lectures  stressing  that  the  U.S.  is  the  enemy 
of  the  Niearaguan  people,  and  that  Cuba  is 
the  country  who  helps  Nicaragua  the  most; 
after  I  got  out  of  Jail  on  December  22. 1979. 
I  was  able  to  observe  the  large  nimiber  of 
Cuban  Army  personnel  who  have  come  into 
the  country. 

Onoe  again  I  want  to  give  you  my  thanks 
for  your  concern  and  offer  my  help  to  you 
in  whatever  I  can  do  to  combat  this  commu- 
nist menace  that  is  in  our  back  porch. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Albxxto  Rivas. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  these  are 
events  taking  place  in  1979  and  1980. 
The  character  of  the  Sandlnista 
regime  was  shaped  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  its  existence,  and  that  chsu-- 
acter  is  apparent  in  its  export  of  revo- 
lution to  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

The  recent  capture  of  docimients 
from  Salvadoran  guerrilla  officials  in- 
clude the  following  passages,  taken 
from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  nine 
commandantes  of  the  Sandinista  na- 
tional directorate  in  November  1983, 
shortly  after  the  events  in  Grenada: 

We  repeat  that  we  consider  the  present 
situation  critically  dangerous  for  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  revolution  in  Central 
America,  particularly  in  terms  of  retaining 
power  in  Nicaragua  and  maintaining  the 
possibility  of  victory  in  El  Salvador. ...  We 
repeat  the  importance  that  we  attach  to 
showing  our  peoples  and  the  world  that  the 
FSLN  (the  Sandinistas]  and  FMUf  [Salva- 
doran guerrillas]  are  indisaolubly  united  in 
defending  revolutionary  conquests  and  re- 
solved to  expand  them,  even  when  that 
means  direct  confrontation  with  imperial- 
ism. 

The  expansion  of  "revolutionary 
conquests"  is  the  goal  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  and  it  is  represented  by  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

So,  we  come,  once  again,  to  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  what  should  be  the  U,S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 


Our  policy  must  stop  the  expansion- 
ist g0als  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  But.  if  our  inter- 
est is  aot  to  have  to  send  U.S.  military 
forces '  to  the  region— and  I  believe 
that  t^  be  the  case— then  we  should 
seek  ati  alternative  that  counters  the 
aggressive  intentions  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  ihe  most  effective  way.  I  believe 
the  bo^  means  to  counter  the  Sandi- 
nista threat  is  to  force  them  to  abide 
by  their  promises  to  the  OAS.  In  1979 
for  free  elections,  economic  pluralism, 
and  protection  of  human  rights. 

To  (io  that,  then,  means  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America,  which  states  as  follows: 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  their  respective  individual  Judg- 
ments, believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  Niea- 
raguan Insurgents  represent  one  of  the  in- 
centives working  in  favor  of  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

That  means  supi>orting  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua  in  its 
effort  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  engage 
in  a  dialog  that  will  provide  for  the 
transition  to  a  fully  functioBtng  de- 
mocracy. Without  resistance  to  the  ex- 
pansioiiist  goals  of  the  Sandinistas, 
there  dan  be  no  hope  of  forcing  them 
to  negotiate. 

As  the  Commission  stated: 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
dismantle  existing  Incentives  and  pressures 
on  the  Managua  regime  except  in  conjunc- 
tion witb  demonstrable  progress  on  the  ne- 
gotiating front. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
MicheL  amendment  and.  in  so  doing, 
support  the  goals  of  promoting  democ- 
racy, economic  development,  and  secu- 
rity in  Central  America. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  look- 
ing ov«r  the  debate  that  occurred  last 
month;  on  the  Michel  amendment, 
something  struck  me  as  having  been 
missed  in  that  debate,  and  that  was  a 
discussion  of  what  are  we  doing  to  the 
Monro4  Doctrine.  What  did  we  do  last 
montht  What  are  we  about  to  do  this 
montht 

I  ham>en  to  believe  that  doctrine  has 
served  jthis  Nation  well  for  160  years.  I 
also  happen  to  believe  that  doctrine  is 
in  Jeopardy  by  the  decision  made  last 
month  on  the  Michel  amendment  and 
may  be  by  the  one  we  make  in  this 
Houseioday. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
why.  What  has  changed?  What  has 
changed?  Why  should  we  abandon  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  What  is  the  prob- 
lem ax«l  what  Is  the  reason?  Why  the 
chang^ 

Our  presidents  have  not  changed.  I 
would  like  to  quote  first  the  President 
who  was  the  author  of  it.  President 
James  Monroe  in  a  message  to  the 
CongroBs  in  1823  said: 

We  ove  it.  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicably  relaUons  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  piyt  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
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tlon  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety. 

And  theci  in  1961,  in  his  Inaugural 
Address.  President  John  Kennedy 
said: 

Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shall 
Join  with  then  to  oppoae  aggression  or  sub- 
version anywhere  in  the  Awwrir—  And  let 
every  other  power  know  that  this  hemi- 
q>here  intends  to  remain  the  mawtrr  of  Its 
own  house. 

Then  in  1983,  160  years  later.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  said  in  a  speech 
before  this  Congress: 

In  summation.  I  say  to  you  that  tonight 
there  can  be  po  question:  the  national  secu- 
rity of  aU  the  Americas  is  at  stake  In  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
there,  we  cannot  expect  to  prevail  else- 
where. 

And  so  our  Presidents  have  not 
changed  for  160  years.  They  have  been 
consistent.  Our  policy  has  not  changed 
either.  We  have  been  consistent  there 
too.  The  other  body  has  not  changed. 
It  has  been  voting  correctly  on  this 
problem.     | 

Certainly  I  the  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Americas  has  not 
changed.  In  my  opinion  the  threat  is 
more  real  tbday  by  virtue  of  Conunu- 
nlst  Cuba  4nd  Nicaragua  and  the  ac- 
tivities sup^rted  by  them  than  we 
have  ever  aeen  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. And  I  submit  that  those 
people  who  ignore  this  threat  or  who 
do  not  see  it  are  the  Neville  Chamber- 
lains of  our  day. 

Neville  Chamberlain  thought  he 
could  appease  Hitler  and  gave  away 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  no 
more  successful  than  we  will  be  in  ap- 
peasing th^  Communists  by  letting 
Nicaragua  a^d  EI  Salvador  go  to  them. 
It  did  not  woi^  then:  it  will  not  work 
now.  And  those  who  do  not  study  his- 
tory are  doomed  to  repeat  it.  And  that 
is  the  mistlike  this  House  made  last 
month  andi  it  must  not  make  again 
today. 

So  what  {has  changed?  Our  Presi- 
dents have  ^ot  changed,  oiu-  policy  has 
not  changed,  the  threat  has  not 
changed.  Wpat  has  changed? 

Only  this  House.  Only  this  House 
has  changed,  and  changed  by  a  mere 
two  votes.  This  House  walked  away 
last  month  jfrom  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  defeatinig  the  Michel  amendment 
and  did  so  Iby  only  two  votes.  And  I 
submit  that]  the  House  was  wrong,  not 
our  Presid^ts.  not  the  other  body, 
not  the  polcy.  and  certainly  not  our 
concern  forjthe  threat.  It  is  the  House 
thatiswroi 

That  wrohg  has  to  be  righted.  Our 
Presidents  are  right,  our  policy  is 
right,  our  ooncem  is  right,  the  other 
body  is  ri|ht.  Only  this  House  is 
wrong. 

What  re^n  is  there  for  the 
change?  The  change,  the  reason  for 
the  change  I  heard  a  moment  ago  is 
because  we  ought  to  use  "restraint." 
That  is  whs  t  Chamberlain  thought. 
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Those  who  use  restraint  against 
communism  simply  give  them  encour- 
agement and  accomplish  little  else. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity today  to  erase  that  change  that 
the  House  tried  to  make  last  month,  to 
right  that  wrong  they  made,  to  restore 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  do  that, 
my  colleagues,  by  voting  for  the 
Michel  amendment,  and  to  reject  all 
other  amendments.  We  must  once 
again  set  the  record  straight  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  in  keeping 
with  our  Presidents,  our  policy,  the 
other  body,  and  that  we  intend  to  re- 
store the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Tou  can 
do  that  today  by  voting  for  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Bfr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GE:JDENS0N.  I  would  just  ask 
the  gentleman  as  he  has  taken  a  look 
at  history  not  to  forget  that  some  of 
the  failures  of  this  Icind  of  policy  have 
led  to  even  worse  situations.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  this  policy  is 
going  to  change  the  government  of 
Nicaragua? 

D  1200 

WiU  it  bring  down  the  government? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  reclaim  my  time  and 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
160  years  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have 
served  us  well.  The  gentleman  has 
given  me  no  evidence  to  change  that 
policy  today. 

I  submit  the  House,  in  trying  to 
make  such  a  change,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  House  voted  against  fimding.  for 
the  Contras.  We  decided  against 
Contra  funding  because  we  felt  it  is 
against  American  tradition  to  fimd  a 
private  army  whose  goal  is  to  over- 
throw another  government.  We  felt  it 
is  against  American  tradition  to  foster 
killing  of  civilians.  We  felt  it  is  against 
American  tradition  to  abandon  the 
strength  of  our  ideas  and  replace  them 
only  with  the  strength  of  our  arsenal. 

Just  a  few  weeks  later  we  are  again 
facing  another  Contra  vote.  Why?  It  is 
because  Daniel  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow. 

Now.  I  am  not  happy  about  any 
nation  turning  to  the  Soviets  for  eco- 
nomic help,  but  that  does  not  change 
the  Contra  issue. 

The  President,  our  President,  calls 
the  Contras  freedom  fighters.  Who  are 
these  Contras?  The  vast  majority  are 
former  Somoza  men  who  never  be- 
lieved in  freedom. 

To  give  so-called  humanitarian  aid 
to  an  inhumane  army  is  a  perversion 
of  American  morality. 

America's  Watch  reports,  and  I  have 
the  report  here,  and  I  am  going  to  give 


you  an  example,  that  Tamileth  Se- 
villa.  4  months  pregnant,  was  killed  at 
a  state-owned  coffee  farm  by  the  Con- 
tras. She  was  wounded  first,  her  face 
shattered  by  a  grenade,  a  deep  knife 
wound  in  her  side  with  the  unborn 
fetus  protruding. 

Bfony  other  unarmed  civilians  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Contras  with  their 
throats  cut. 

Ugly,  yes:  but  we  must  face  this. 
Sure  there  is  violence  on  the  left,  too, 
which  America's  Watch  states  and 
documents  is  decreasing;  but  violence 
on  the  left  and  violence  on  the  right 
must  stop.  The  way  to  stop  it  is  not  by 
supporting  a  private,  brutal  army  who 
wants  to  overthrow  a  government  of  a 
coimtry  the  size  of  Iowa,  but  by  doing 
what  America  does  best,  negotiating  a 
peaceful  settlement  with  the  demo- 
cratic Contadora  nations  taking  the 
lead. 

The  way  to  stop  this  violence  is  to 
support  the  Boland  amendment,  the 
Gephardt  amendment,  the  Hamilton 
amendment. 

Let  us  not  have  the  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent on  our  hands  and  let  us  not  es- 
calate the  involvement  of  American 
troops  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  vote  against  the 
Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  such  time  as  may  he 
consume  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kekp]  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  h^jpy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Michel-McCurdy 
approach  is  the  Tninimnm  we  can  do  to 
show  that  we  have  not  forgotten  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America. 

We  are  talking  about  $27  million  to 
make  a  barebones  effort  at  keeping 
the  forces  of  democracy  alive  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  have  spent  more  than  that  for 
toilet  seats,  screwdrivers,  and  ashtrays 
without  batting  an  eye. 

Yesterday,  with  very  little  debate, 
we  approved  $2  billion  for  two  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East.  And.  this  was 
a  bonus  added  to  the  regular  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  about 
peanuts  here. 

In  26  weeks  that  this  body  has  been 
wringing  its  hands  about  what  we 
should  do  in  Nicaragua.  President 
Ortega,  the  Communist  dictator  of 
Nicaragua,  has  been  to  Moscow  and 
EJastem  Europe  and  back  with  prom- 
ises of  nearly  $300  million  in  aid  from 
his- Communist  comrades. 

Yet.  we  are  afraid  we  might  be  over- 
reacting by  giving  those  who  are  will- 


ing to  die  for  a  cause  that  is  funda- 
mental to  Americans  a  piddling  $37 
million. 

We  all  know  what  is  at  stake.  We 
can  all  look  at  a  map  and  see  Just  how 
close  Nicaragua  is  to  our  borders.  We 
have  heard  the  speeches  by  Ortega 
and  others  about  their  plans  for 
spreading  communtmn  across  Central 
America.  We  know  the  Soviets  are 
deeply  involved  in  those  plans. 

Yet.  some  Members  have  been 
quoted  as  sajring  they  won't  be  able  to 
get  serious  about  the  administration's 
policies  untU  Soviet  Mlgs  and  guided 
missiles  show  up  in  Nicaragua. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  Soviets 
are  16oklng  for  is  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  us.  We  gave  it  to  them 
when  we  failed  to  act  in  April,  and  the 
Soviets  promptly  raised  the  stakes  by 
inviting  Mr.  Ortega  to  come  to 
Moscow  with  a  shopping  list. 

They  will  do  it  again  tomorrow  if 
this  body  waffles  again  today.  The 
choices  before  us  are  hardly  calculated 
to  intimidate  anyone. 

One  admendment  which  will  be  of- 
fered shortly  proposes  that  we  cop  out 
entirely  for  the  next  6  months  and 
then  take  another  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. In  a  way,  it's  a  kind  of  bargain 
with  Ortega  that  we'll  take  away  the 
freedom  fighters'  supplies  and  look 
the  other  way  for  6  months  while  he 
sees  if  he  can  wipe  them  out  once  and 
for  all. 

Another  amendment  will  offer  to 
feed  and  clothe  the  democratic  forces 
if  they  will  only  lay  down  their  arms, 
flee  the  country,  and  join  a  U.S.-sp<m- 
sored  soup  idtchen  outside  Nicaragua. 
This  amendment,  minimal  as  it  is.  is 
the  only  hope  for  those  patriotic  Nica- 
raguans  sincerely  seeking  to  win  back 
the  revolution  that  was  stolen  from 
them  and  establish  democracy  in  Bia- 
nagua. 

It  offers  a  mere  $27  million  to  the 
freedom  fighters  in  nonlethal.  human- 
itarian assistance,  the  barest  minimum 
to  keep  them  going.  Look  for  a 
moment  what  they  are  up  against. 
The  Niearaguan  Government  is  al- 
ready armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to 
roll  over  any  opposition. 

Let's  briefly  look  at  the  Sandinista 
military  i^iparatus.  They  have  a  mili- 
tary c^Mibillty  far  greater  than  any 
other  Central  American  nation,  and 
indeed,  all  Central  American  nations 
put  together. 

Between  1984  and  1985,  the  Sandi- 
nista active  duty  force  grew  by  30  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  62,000  personnel. 
During  that  period,  their  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  and  tank  inventory  in- 
creased from  240  to  340  units.  They 
have  added  a  new  radar  air  defense 
system  and  have  obtained  MI-24 
attack  helicopters,  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  world. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Congress  voted 
again  on  the  question  of  aid  to  the 
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Contns.  The  plan  to  provide  assist- 
ance lost  by  a  mere  two  votes.  Again, 
the  same  old  arguments  were  heard 
about  the  real  and  honorable  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandinistas. 

When  the  final  vote  was  tallied,  the 
Contras  got  absolutely  nothing.  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve  $14  million 
for  people  resisting  Communist  domi- 
nation of  Nicaragua. 

A  few  days  later,  Comandante 
Ortega  marched  off  to  Moscow  and 
Eastern  Europe.  There,  he  received 
promises  of  $200  million  in  assistance 
from  his  Communist  mentors.  On  that 
very  day,  a  Soviet  ship  unloaded  more 
than  14  million  dollars'  worth  of  hell- 
copters.  East  German  trucks,  and 
other  military  equlpmoit  at  the  Nica- 
raguan  port  of  Corinto. 

And.  my  friendk.  what  are  we  doing? 
We  are  sitting  here  debating  the  issue 
again.  BAany  of  those  countries  believe 
the  United  States  is  out  of  the  picture 
and  can  no  longer  Influence  the  future 
of  Central  America. 

Castro  has  reportedly  told  the  San- 
dinistas that  when  the  armed  resist- 
ance is  eliminated,  the  Sandlnlsta  rev- 
olution will  spread  throughout  Central 
America.  They  believe  and  practice 
the  doctrine  of  aggressive  subversion. 

I  am  not  ready  to  abandon  Central 
America  to  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
fellow  travelers.  To  me,  a  vote  against 
the  Contras  is  a  vote  in  support  of  the 
q)read  of  communism  in  that  nearby 
region. 

Are  we  ready  to  help  the  growth  of 
democracy  In  Central  America,  or  are 
we  going  to  open  the  door  for  another 
Cuba  in  this  hemiq)here? 

All  of  us  want  a  democratic  Nicara- 
gua. The  Contras.  not  the  Sandinistas, 
represent  the  force  of  real  democracy 
in  that  country.  They  deserve  our 
strong  support  Let  me  close  with  a 
quote  from  a  recent  speech  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  He  said: 

We  confront  a  fundamental  challenge,  a 
challenge  to  our  nationml  interests  and  to 
the  freedom  and  security  of  our  nelghbora. 

Our  goals  In  Central  America  are  dear. 
We  seek  peace,  security,  economic  progress 
and  the  growth  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  every  country. 

Let  US  listen  to  the  lessons  of  histo- 
ry. Let  us  avoid  repeating  the  mistakes 
of  our  own  past.  The  choice  is  clear. 
The  democractic  forces  in  Nicaragua 
need  our  suppmt.  Humanitarian  aid  to 
them  is  the  answer.  Support  for  the 
peace  process  is  also  critical. 

I  call  upon  you  to  Join  me  in  this 
effort  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  believe  in  freedom. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  McDade-McCiu-- 
dy-Michel  amendment  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  what  has  hap- 
pened since  April  23  when  we  turned 
down  an  attempt  to  get  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance  in  Central 
America. 

I  think  back  to  our  missed  opportu- 
nity on  April  23.  and  what  that  has 


meant  For  our  friends  and  allies  in  the 
region.  On  that  date,  this  House  voted 
to  cut  off  all  UJS.  support  for  the 
democtatic  resistance— and  decided  in- 
stead t^  do  nothing. 

In  tne  wake  of  this  vote  denying  $14 
milllonj  in  supplemental  aid.  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Nicaragua 
promptly  sent  its  congratulations  to 
the  H<iuse  of  Representatives  for  de- 
featini^  the  President's  request.  Li  the 
flush  •f  victory,  Daniel  Ortega  flew 
off  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  rewarded 
with  $tOO  million  or  so  in  additional 
aid. 

That  shameful  do-nothing  vote  gave 
encourMement  to  the  Sandinistas 
that  we're  not  serious  in  opposing 
them,  demoralized  the  resistance 
fighting  for  their  very  lives,  and 
frightened  our  allies  into  questioning 
our  coqunitment  to  their  defense. 

Since  that  time,  Costa  Rica  has  been 
under  a  direct  frontal  attack  and 
Costa  Rica,  a  friendly  democracy, 
doesn't  even  have  an  army. 

President  Monge  was  recently  on  tel- 
evision to  tell  of  his  efforts  to  trans- 
form his  police  force  into  an  army  so 
they  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

President  Suazo  of  Honduras  has 
made  b  very  clear  publicly  and  pri- 
vately that  support  to  the  Contras  is 
essentiil  to  reducing  the  attack  by  the 
Communist  regime  in  Managua 
against  Honduras.  And,  of  course. 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  has 
made  it  equally  clear  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  assistance  be  given  to  the  re- 
sistance forces  in  Nicaragua  to  help 
prevent  the  export  of  revolution  to  El 
Salvador  in  the  form  of  assistance  to 
the  Opmmunist  guerrillas  fighting 
there. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it;  there  is  a 
war  in  Central  America.  It  is  exported 
and  supported  by  Cuba  and  Moscow;  it 
is  a  wa|  not  of  ideas  but  a  war  of  guns 
and  bullets,  of  totalitarian  power  and 
aggres^on,  the  types  of  things  that  we 
must  rtelst  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
Contras. 

In  tns  United  States,  there  is  a  war 
of  another  kind  going  on.  From  the 
Sandinistas'  point  of  view,  this  has 
been  a  hotly  contested  propaganda 
war,  and  they  are  encouraged  that  the 
issues  have  become  as  confused  and 
cloude4  as  apparent  from  the  action 
taken  iti  the  House.  Developments  like 
Ortega!s  trip  to  Moscow  do  help  put 
things  back  in  perspective.  But  to  par- 
aphrase Charles  Krauthammer,  we 
really  shouldn't  need  to  see  Ortega's 
travel  plans  to  Icnow  where  Nicaragiia 
is  going. 

If,  as  we've  done,  we  can  reach  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  on  the  need  to  help 
El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica  and  Hon- 
duras and  the  other  coimtries  of  the 
region  defend  themselves,  then  we 
should  not  remain  divided  on  the  cen- 
tral question  of  what  to  do  about  Nica- 
ragua. 3o  long  as  the  Nicaraguan  Oov- 
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emment  remains  free  to  continue  ito 
weapons  bu  Idup  and  to  promote  sub- 
version agaj  Dst  Its  neighbors,  the  secu- 
rity of  all  n  ktlons  in  the  region  will  be 
threatened.  All  our  efforts  to  bring 
peace  and  democracy  to  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  wiU  come  to 
naught  if  we  create  a  sanctuary  next 
door— guaranteed  by  congressional  leg- 
islation—fov  those  who  bring  war  and 
totalitarlanfem  to  Central  America. 

Having  served  on  the  Kissinger  Com- 
mission, thq  bipartisan  commission  on 
Central  AInerica.  having  traveled 
throughout  Central  America,  having 
been  in  Managua  meeting  Daniel 
Ortega  and  BClguel  Descoto  and  other 
leaders  of  Oie  Marxist  government.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  Nic- 
araguan Cotnmunlsts  are  interested  in 
one  thing  a^d  one  thing  only,  and  that 
is  extending  this  revolution  to  neigh- 
boring countries  and  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  That  is  basic  BCarxlst- 
Leninist  doctrine— that's  Just  being  a 
good  Communist  government. 

On  April  [23,  Congress  made  a  big 
mistake.  Congress  said  we  are  not  in- 
terested in  what  happens  in  Central 
America  but  we  have  to  be  interested. 
We  can't  turn  our  back.  The  biparti- 
san Kissinger  Commission  made  it 
very  clear  tkat  we  had  to  give  aid  both 
economic  aiid  humanitarian  as  well  as 
military  assistance  to  El  Salvador.  But 
we  made  it  equally  clear  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  taat  we  had  to  give  assist- 
ance to  tho^  forces  in  Central  Amer- 
ica who  wtere  attempting  to  bring 
about  a  true  democratic  revolution  in 
Nicaragua,  that  support  for  the  Con- 
tras was  the  only  way.  at  this  moment, 
of  stopping  Managua  from  exporting 
revolution. 

Are  the  Contras  perfect?  Assuredly 
not.  We  halve  not  asked  the  Afghan 
freedom  f igniters  if  they  are  all  Jef f er- 
sonlan  democrats.  We  are  giving  assist- 
ance to  Kampuchea  rebels  and  no  one 
has  asked  jwhat  their  Jeffersonian 
democraticfcredentlals  are  in  Kampu- 
chea and  Thailand.  But  we  know  intu- 
itively as  well  as  from  historical  expe- 
rience that  this  country  should  be  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  freedom 
and  those  principles  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  us  here  In  the  United  States  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world. 

Someone  laid  this  is  unprecedented 
but  it's  hardly  unprecedented.  In  1947 
and  1948,  it  was  this  cotmtry  that 
helped  the  democratic  forces  in 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  expel  the  Com- 
munist movement  from  the  southern 
flank  of  what  is  now  NATO.  There 
would  not  be  a  NATO  if  there  was  not 
a  Communfet  threat  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  'The  Truman  doctrine,  pro- 
viding aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  along 
with  the  nAtO  alliance  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan.  lieflected  a  recognition  that 
both  econotfilc  and  security  needs  had 
to  be  met  in  tandem  if  Western 
Europe  wasjto  preserve  the  freedom  so 
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preciously  won.  In  an  act  of  both  gen- 
erosity and  self-interest,  we  helped  re- 
build the  economies  of  Europe,  we 
helped  secure  democracy  in  Europe, 
and  the  NATO  alliance  is  stronger 
today  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
thanks  to  this  President  and  our  sup- 
port on  bipartisan  basis  throughout 
the  last  three  or  four  decades. 

Now  the  threat  is  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. Now  the  threat  is  in  Central 
America.  Our  response  must  be  the 
same  as  it  was  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
1948.  I  found  a  new  alliance  for  our 
hemisphere,  with  friends  and  allies  in 
our  hemisphere  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote freedom  and  self-government. 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  men  and 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
were  here  in  1947  and  1948  were  here 
today,  they  would  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  opportunity  to  build  up 
the  centrist  forces  in  Central  America, 
those  forces  who  are  for  democracy 
and  freedom.  I  think  that  was  the 
message  of  the  Kissinger  Commission. 
I  think  that  is  the  opportunity  before 
us  today,  to  vote  for  the  McDade- 
Mlchel-McCurdy  bipartisan  attempt  to 
send  a  signal  of  our  support,  and  to 
give  material  assistance  to  those  men 
and  women  who  are  fighting  for  those 
things  that  are  precious  and  dear  to 
all  of  us. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  an  amendment 
that  I  wish  was  stronger.  I  think  many 
of  us  do  wish  that  we  were  providing 
military  assistance  and  not  Just  hu- 
manitarian. 

The  amendment  introduced  by  Re- 
publican leader,  Mr.  Michel  and  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  McDadi  and  Mr. 
McCuROT,  is  far  from  an  ideal  bill.  It 
does  not  provide  enough  aid.  it  does 
not  provide  the  right  kind  of  aid.  it 
does  not  involve  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative agency.  But  it  does  sym- 
bolize our  support  for  the  men  and 
women  of  the  resistance  forces  In 
Nicaragua.  Its  adoption  would  be  a 
dear  statement  of  our  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  freedom.  And  it  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  toward 
the  restoration  of  bipartisan  support 
for  a  pro-freedom  policy  in  Central 
America. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  rejects  even  this 
modest  amoimt  of  piu«ly  humanitari- 
an assistance,  we  woxild  be  abandoning 
principles  of  action  that  have  guided 
American  policy  throughout  the  histo- 
ry of  our  proud  Nation. 

I  strongly  support  what  Mr.  McDaoi 
and  Mr.  IAicbxl  are  doing  and  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  give  overwhelming 
support  to  it. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone,  that 
the  Hamilton-Barnes  amendment  is 
the  very  same  do-nothing  resolution 
they  offered  in  April:  No  help  for  the 
resistance.  Just  international  refugee 
aid.  This  is  worse  than  no  support  for 
the  resistance:  It  specifically  excludes 


from  our  help  those  men  and  women  ■ 
who  are  risking  the  most  in  the  catise 
of  freedom. 

Lets  repeal  the  Boland  amendment, 
defeat  the  Gephardt  amendment  and 
send  a  strong  signal  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  a  reliable  ally,  a  friend  of 
freedom  and  democracy  and  a  great 
power  interested  in  helping  shape  a 
world  order  that  enhance  the  values 
and  ideas  in  which  otir  revolution  took 
place  over  200  year  ago. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
goitleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dtm- 
allt]. 

Mr.  DTMALLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  Blichel  amendment.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  worked  up  the 
courage  to  vote  down  both  direct  and 
indirect  funding  of  the  effort  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Now,  largely  because  the  elected  presi- 
dent of  that  country  visited  Russia  to 
seek  funding  crucial  to  the  well-being 
of  the  citizens  of  that  country,  we  are 
reconsidering  our  vote.  United  States 
officials  certainly  had  no  intention  of 
providing  Nicaragua  with  the  aid  it 
needed.  Did  we  really  expect  that  in 
return  for  our  votes  Nicaragua  was 
going  to  roll  over  and  play  dead  eco- 
ntmicaUy?  _ 

The  fact  that  Daniel  ^tega  was 
going  to  Russia  was  no  secret  even 
before  our  vote.  State  Department  of- 
ficials knew.  So  did  Members  of  the 
Senate.  People  in  Washington  have 
been  calling  that  visit  a  betrayal  of 
those  who  voted  against  sending  more 
money  down  there.  There  is  another 
way  to  see  that  visit.  Our  coimtry  has 
done  everything  short  of  outright  in- 
vasion to  hurt  the  economy  of  Nicara- 
gua. Daniel  Ortega  was  driven  out  of 
necessity  to  seek  aid  where  he  could 
find  it. 

Our  trade  representative  was  in 
Russia  recently.  Are  we  going  to 
impose  sanctions  on  ourselves? 
Mexico,  Panama.  Veneniela.  Brazil. 
Jamaica.  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  and  Co- 
lombia also  get  aid  from  Russia.  Are 
we  planning  on  sending  logistical  aid 
to  their  enemies? 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Congress  made 
a  correct  decision.  It  declined  to  con- 
tinue directly  or  Indirectly  funding  the 
overthrow  of  a  government.  Let  us  not 
be  intimidated  Into  reversing  that 
vote.  The  American  people  do  not  sup- 
port this  aid  money.  So.  who  are  we 
afraid  of?  Let  us  today  begin  to  shape 
the  right  policy  toward  Nicaragua.  Let 
us  today  cease  actions  which  thwart 
the  efforts  of  the  Contadora  countries 
to  achieve  lasting  peace  in  Central 
America.  Let  us  today  throw  our 
wholehearted  support  behind  their  ef- 
forts. 

After  we  vote  down  this  funding 
today,  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  go 
beyond  not  doing  something.  It  is  my 


hope  that  we  can  take  positive  action 
to  stabilize  the  Central  American 
region.  The  way  to  do  this  is  not  by 
isolating  Nicaragua  from  ourselves  and 
other  non-Communist  countries,  but 
by  seelLlng  boldly  to  open  it  up.  In- 
stead of  continuing  our  present  trade 
embargo,  we  should  seek  expanded 
trade.  Far  from  forcing  Daniel  Ortega 
to  chase  Vice  President  Bush  down 
the  corridors  when  they  chance  to  be 
in  the  same  place  at  the  same  Ume.  let 
us  have  the  meetings  Ortega  has  re- 
peatedly sought.  We  can  work  out  our 
differences  as  civilized  human  beings. 
A  country  like  the  United  States  must 
surely  be  able  to  find  more  in  its  diplo- 
matic bag  than  a  big  stick. 

Some  among  us  may  fear  that  a  no 
vote  on  the  Michel  amendment  would 
appear  to  be  a  vote  for  Mm-rUm  in 
Nicaragua.  I  would  Just  point  out  that 
in  Nicaragua  40  percent  of  businesses 
are  privately  owned.  That  is  a  larger 
percentage  than  is  to  be  found  in 
France  and  Britain.  Some  among  us 
also  see  a  yes  vote  on  the  Michel 
amendment  as  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's strongly  anU-Sandinlsta  policy 
as  embodied  in  his  recently  proclaimed 
economic  embargo  of  Nicaragua. 

To  those  who  hold  this  view  I  would 
point  out  that  if  the  embargo  were  to 
work  it  would  hurt  the  middle  class  of 
Nicaragua,  the  business  persons  who 
are  the  strongest  supporters  of  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua.  It  also  hurts  us  be- 
cause Nicaragua  is  one  of  the  few 
countries  with  which  we  had  a  positive 
balance  of  trade.  To  further  befuddle 
the  matter,  our  allies,  including 
Canada  and  Japan,  appear  to  be  step- 
ping in  to  supply  the  goods  that  were 
lost  to  Nicaragua  as  a  result  of  our 
boycott.  I  ask  you  not  to  try  to  sancti- 
fy one  wrong  policy  decision  by  pass- 
ing another  wong  policy  decision.  Vote 
down  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MnuRl.  , 
D  1210 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I 
have  spoken  on  this  issue  many  times 
in  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  Instances  surrounding  Nicaragua, 
those  speeches  have  been  in  support 
of  efforts  to  try  to  stop  the  excenes 
that  have  been  ongoing  in  the  country 
of  Nicaragua  with  the  support  and  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

To  stop  the  excesses  by  the  Contras 
that  were  created  by  the  United 
States,  that  were  recruited  by  the 
United  States,  that  were  trained  by 
the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of 
inflicting  harm  on  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  and  now  for  the  purposes  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

Somehow  I  f  igive  that  this  speech  is 
a  little  bit  different  because  this  is  not 
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•  time  when  the  Congress  seeks  to 
stop  the  excesses,  to  stop  the  brutal 
and  savage  attacks  by  the  Contras  on 
the  peasants  and  the  civilians  In  Nica- 
ragua, but  this  is  the  day  when  the 
Congress  makes  a  determination  of 
whether  or  not  they  will  now  join  the 
Reagan  policy. 

This  will  be  your  first  vote  where 
you  can  come  along  and  you  can  say 
tliat  you  want  to  Join  up  in  support  of 
the  Reagan  policy,  which  is  to  contin- 
ue to  support  the  Contras  which  are 
continuing  to  fight  to  overthrow  the 
Sandlnista  government. 

Should  you  decide  to  do  that,  I 
expect  that  we  will  be  here  many 
times  more,  debating  to  increase  the 
funding,  to  increase  the  support,  to  in- 
crease the  supplies,  because  there  is  no 
evidence  currently  that  the  Contras 
can  defeat  the  Sandinistas  and  while 
many  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
wHl  talk  about  putting  pressure  on  the 
Sandinlst.a8.  putting  pressure  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Government,  the  evidence 
is  that  the  pressure  is  not  on  the  Gov- 
ernment; it  is  not  on  the  Sandinistas. 
The  pressure  is  on  the  peasants  and 
the  plain  people  of  Nicaragua  who 
reside  in  the  north;  people  who  are  in 
the  private  sector,  people  who  are 
simply  living  day  to  day;  those  are  the 
people  who  are  dying.  Those  are  the 
people  who  are  dying  at  the  hands  of 
the  Contras  who  are  supported  by  this 
Government. 

That  is  the  issue  at  this  point. 
Daniel  Ortega  is  not  feeling  the  pres- 
sure. Mr.  Ramirez  is  not  feeling  the 
pressiire.  The  Sandinistas  as  an  orga- 
nisation, as  a  political  power  are  not 
feeling  the  pressure;  it  is  the  civilians 
that  are  feeling  the  pressure  and  the 
dying  and  the  pain  and  the  suffering. 

So  now,  today,  we  decide  whether  or 
not  to  embrace  a  policy  that  defines 
no  support  among  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  a  policy  that  finds  no  sup- 
port among  our  allies  other  than  those 
that  we  have  bought  and  paid  for,  but 
we  will  go  forward  and  embrace  that 
policy. 

I  find  that  that  is  not  acceptable  and 
that  we  should  not  do  it.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  understand  the  motive 
of  this  policy:  It  is  to  make  them  cry 
uncle.  It  is  to  overthrow  that  Govern- 
ment. We  ought  not  to  go  along  with 
it 

I  think  what  this  sasra  in  fact  is  that 
those  who  support  this  policy  have  so 
little  faith  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  values  of  this  Govern- 
ment, in  the  goals  of  our  society,  that 
what  they  are  suggesting  is  that  all 
political  power  comes  out  of  the  barrel 
of  the  gun,  and  the  gentleman  Imows 
where  those  statements  have  come 
from  historically  around  the  world. 

Not  from  those  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  democratic  forces,  but  that  is 
what  we  have  decided  to  do.  We  have 
decided  that  we  would  substitute  the 


barrel:  of  a  gim  for  negotiations  and 
for  the  values  and  the  beacon  that  we 
set  foBth  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
decided  that  we  now,  if  we  go  forward 
with  the  Michel  amendment,  that  we 
are  gc^ng  to  emulate  the  very  worst  of 
the  forces,  and  if  Nicaragua  should  so 
succeed  and  head  down  this  road  to 
Marxist-Leninist,  what  is  it?  What  is 
the  reiult? 

The  result  is  a  sad  tribute  to  the 
Soviet  society.  If  that  is  the  case;  a  sad 
tribute  to  a  system  that  does  not  work; 
a  sad  ^bute  to  a  system  that  does  not 
imderfltand  the  rights  of  individuals, 
but  t]|ey  will  stand  alone  in  Latin 
,  and  if  we  cannot  pick  our 
and  our  power  and  what  we 
ror  against  that,  without  send- 
ih  the  forces  of  savage,  brutal 
>r,  if  this  country  is  not  strong 
to  do  that,  then  we  are  far 
more  serious  trouble  than  our  prob- 
lems with  Nicaragua,  because  we  are 
suggesting  that  we  cannot  send  forth 
that  image  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana.   ! 

Mr.  pURTON  of  Indiana  I  thank 
the  getitleman  for  srlelding.  When  you 
were  \n  Managua,  right  after  the  last 
vote,  ypu  met  with  some  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  down  there  and  asked 
that  oMier  diplomats  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  be  removed  from  the  room. 

Would  you  care  to  convey  to  us  right 
now  what  went  on  during  that  conver- 
sation irith  the  Communist  leaders? 

of  California.  Tes. 
Congressman  Bonior  and 
told  them  was  that  we  were 
kbout  the  continuation  of  the 
Ip  on  the  freedom  of  the 
'e  told  them  we  were  upset 
le  continuation  of  the  pressure 
on  the  private  sector.  We  told  them  we 
were  concerned  about  the  relationship 
with  the  church,  and  we  felt  that  they 
had  to  Improve. 

Mr.  BX7RTON  of  Indiana.  Why  did 
you  as^  American  diplomats  to  leave? 

The  {CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BnLXMSoir).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
gentledmn  would  yield  additional  time. 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  yield  the  genUeman 
an  adiutional  minute. 

Mr.  ffTTiTiKR  of  California.  It  Is  very 
simple,!  I  think  from  time  to  time  we 
have  alright  to  conduct  direct  conver- 
sations between  parliamentarians,  be- 
tween leaders  of  different  countries, 
and  I  find  nothing  Inconsistent  with 
that.    ; 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  And  that 
is  why  you  asked  American  diplomats 
who  were  there  to  observe  the  meeting 
to  leav  )7 

Mr.  ROLLER  of  California.  Tes,  and 


they  hkA  no  problem  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ^URTON  of  Indiana.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  IQLLER  of  California.  They  ex- 
presse<  no  concern  at  all. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 

The  Chair  recognises  the 

from    Pennsylvania    [Mr. 

^ho  has  35  M  minutes  re- 


BSILKHSOIf) 

gentleman 

McDadb], 

malning. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  t^  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Sksltoh] 

Hi.  SKBLTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  had  better  look  at  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  today.  Tou 
know,  a  rose  by  any  other  name  is  stlU 
a  rose,  and  those  who  are  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  still, 
by  any  other  name,  are  still  those 
against  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Recently  |l  had  the  opporttmity  to 
visit  with  the  for^gn  minister  of  Nica- 
ragua and  when  I  was  down  there  a 
little  over  «  month  ago,  in  my  conver- 
sation with  |him  I  asked  him  if  It  were 
not  difficult  for  a  priest— as  you  know, 
he  is  a  Mar^knoll  priest— if  it  were  not 
difficult  for  a  priest  to  deal  with 
Marxist-athjlests  like  the  Russians. 

He  answekd,  "On  the  contrary,  as  a 
missionary,  Ithe  sole  Nicaraguan  in  the 
BCaryknoU  Order,"  he  was  "accus- 
tomed to  working  with  unbelievers." 
And  he  said  this,  he  said  that  "indeed, 
the  Russians  have  demonstrated 
Christian  cparity  by  supplying  that 
coimtry  with  wei^ions  needed  to 
defend  ItseV,"  and  he  added,  he  said, 
"The  govet^mient  would  like  to  have 
even  more  Weapons  from  the  Soviets 
in  the  future." 

That  is  tie  tjDe  of  government  we 
are  dealing  {with.  I  compliment  the  au- 


bill,  Messrs.  McCukoy, 
MicHXL  on  the  mlddleK>f  • 
ition  that  we  have.  It  in- 
rights  safeguards,  it 
ntras  to  a  high  standard; 
tarlan  and  not  military 


this 


thors  of 
McDaoci 
the-road 
eludes   hii 
holds  the 
it  is  hi 
aid. 

Last  fall  ifhere  was  a— I  supported  a 
temporary  cutoff  in  the  aid  to  the 
give  peace  a  chance,  and 
!r  we  saw  how  the 
that  election.  Earlier 
House  failed  to  pass 
Id  package  to  the  Contras, 
following,  Daniel  Ortega 

IW. 

difficult  and  emotlon- 
tllcy  issue  shows,  as  a 
debate,  that  we  are  not 
syndrome,  but  let  us 
be  quite  hobest  about  it:  This  is  not 
Vietnam.  Central  America  is  not  Viet- 
nam. Our  neighbors  within  oiur  hemi- 
sphere is  within  our  own  sphere  of  in- 
terest, and  we  should  pay  attention  to 
it  and  not  |iken  it  to  those  Vietnam 
ways  of  tl; 

Mr.  EAIuiY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  VfTos], 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  lot  of  talld  in  the  Michel  amendment 
and  suppor  ers  of  the  Michel  amend- 


Contras  to 
shortly  th( 
Sandinistas  I 
this  spring,! 
any  sort  of 
and  the 
went  to  M( 

Thisextei 
al  foreign 
result  of 
over  the  Vi^ 
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ment  about  "humanitarian"  assist- 
ance, but  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
what  we  are  really  talking  about  today 
is  giving  Ronald  Reagan  a  blank  check 
at  his  wiU  to  drag  the  United  States 
Into  war  in  Nicaragua.  That  is  what 
this  debate  is  aU  about. 

Before  proceeding  further,  let  me 
say  for  myself  and  I  think  for  a  lot  of 
Americans,  the  reason  that  we  are  not 
already  deeply  enmeshed  in  direct 
military  involvement  is  because  of  the 
courageous  stand  which  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mr.  OTfnix.  has  taken 
throughout  these  last  couple  of  years 
in  standing  up  and  labeling  the  efforts 
of  the  President  for  exactly  what  they 
were  and  because  of  the  amendment 
that  Bfr.  BoLAHO  has  offered,  and 
which  this  House,  at  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate,  has  adopted,  prohibit- 
ing direct  or  indirect  military  involve- 
ment by  the  United  States,  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

What  the  Michel  amendment  seelu 
to  do  today  is  to  take  the  bars  off,  to 
remove  the  lid  from  American  involve- 
ment. 

When  Mr.  tticaa.  got  up  to  explain 
what  the  words  "humanitarian  assist- 
ance" in  his  amendment  meant,  he 
said— "food,  clothing,  medicine  and  so 
forth." 

Well,  what  do  you  think  that  "so 
forth"  means?  Certain  items  are  spe- 
cifically prohibited.  You  could  not  give 
the  Contras  weapons  or  weapons  sys- 
tems; that  is  spelled  out.  Or  ammuni- 
tion or  "other  equipment,  vehicles  or 
materials  which  can  be  used  to  inflict 
serious  bodily  harm  or  death."  That 
does  not  mean  you  cannot  give  them 
vehicles;  it  means  you  cannot  give 
them  armed  vehicles;  you  cannot  give 
them  vehicles  which  can  be  used  to  in- 
flict serious  bodily  harm.  You  can  give 
them  unarmed  Jeeps  or  unarmed 
trudu  or  imarmed  military  planes  or 
transport  planes  or  road  equipment, 
road  buildtaig  equipment,  or  even  dy- 
namite, which  is  used  to  dear  roads. 

Obviously,  all  such  equipment  is  im- 
portant to  the  military  operation  of 
the  Contras. 

D  1220 

The  Michel  amendment  goes  a  long 
way  toward  getting  the  United  States, 
directly  involved  in  the  war  and  there 
is  an  open  sesame  for  the  President  to 
get  us  more  deeply  involved. 

The  President  has  been  called  the 
great  communicator.  I  like  to  think  of 
him  in  that  fashion,  too,  and  I  think 
of  him  as  I  do  of  P.T.  Bamum  the 
greatest  of  all  communicators. 
Bamum  said  that  his  operating 
premise  was  that  there  is  a  sucker 
bom  every  minute.  Of  course,  in  the 
instance  of  Nicaragua,  the  American 
people  have  refused  to  play  the 
sucker.  The  American  people,  on  every 
poll  that  has  been  taken  since  our  vote 
on  April  23,  and  before,  have  said  that 
the  most  they  will  allow  is  food  and 


medicine  period— no  military  assist- 
ance, no  equipment,  no  himumltarlan 
assistance,  nothing  which  can  drag  the 
United  States  into  war. 

But  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
not  been  as  dearminded.  Because  the 
President  has  changed  the  label  they 
seem  willing  to  vote  for  the  same  old 
war  package. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  running 
the  risk  of  turning  our  backs  on  our 
own  history.  We  are  a  noble  nation, 
bom  out  of  revolution.  And  those  of  us 
who  are  familiar  with  American  histo- 
ry will  remember  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  considered  the 
great  revolutionary  threat  of  the  late 
1700's  and  the  early  1800's.  Thomas 
Paine,  who  was  the  great  spokesman 
for  American  democracy  and  revolu- 
tion, said  that  he  would  travel  around 
the  globe  and  where  tyranny  and  mon- 
archy existed,  there  he  would  find  his 
home  and  support  revolution.  We  were 
not  particularly  appreciated  as  a  revo- 
lutionary nation  at  that  time.  The 
British  were  so  imhappy  that  they  im- 
pressed American  seamen  aboard 
American  ships  and  found  an  excuse 
to  wage  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  the  War  of  1812. 

To  support  the  Michel  amendment 
is  to  tum  our  backs  on  our  own  histo- 
ry. As  much  as  we  may  disagree  with 
the  philosophy  or  policy  of  Nicaragua 
or  any  other  country  neither  interna- 
tional law  nor  our  Constitution  gives 
us  the  right  to  overthrow  that  Govern- 
ment. 

B£r.  Chairman,  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Vix.  (Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  [Mr.  Edwards],  a  member 
of  our  committee. 

BCr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Ui. 
Chairman,  before  I  begin  my  remaito, 
a  gentleman  who  spoke  earlier  in  this 
well  referred  to  Will  Rogers.  I  think 
on  behalf  of  the  CMdahoma  delegation, 
which  will  be  voting  overwhelmingly 
for  the  Mlchel-McCurdy-McDade 
amendment,  that  Will  Rogers  never 
would  have  voted  against  the  Michel 
amendment  or  for  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. Those  of  us  who  Imow  his  poli- 
des  and  philosophies,  and  have  read 
about  him  all  of  our  lives,  do  not  like 
to  see  Will  Rogers  misused  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
some  very  important  questions  about 
U.S.  policy  and  motivations  in  Nicara- 
gua. The  simple  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  antlgovemment 
forces  can  force  the  Sandinistas  to  ne- 
gotiate the  establishment  of  a  demo- 
cratic government.  We  do  not  even 
know  whether  they  could  succeed  in 
raising  the  stakes  high  enough  for 
Nicaragua  to  think  twice  about  trying 
to  destabilize  other  nations  which  are 
U.S.  allies  in  the  region. 

But  we  do  know  that  those  fragile 
neighboring   democracies   in   Central 


America  have  the  right  to  develop  as 
free  nations,  without  the  fear  of  losing 
their  predous  f  reed<HDS  to  hostile  out- 
side aggression. 

And  we  do  know  that  we  are  JusU- 
f led  in  helping  our  friends  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  else- 
where, to  defend  their  democrades 
and  to  defend  themselves  against 
threats  to  their  very  national  survlvaL 

We  do  not  expect  the  Sandinistas  to' 
adopt  a  system  of  government  Just  like 
ours.  But  Nicaragua  today  poses  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  democracy  itself  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  to  nations  which 
have  chosen  to  adopt  a  system  of  free 
government  and  I  want  to  keep  it. 

To  abandon  the  Contras  now  would 
be  to  Increase  the  threat  to  democracy 
itself  In  Central  America.  That  is  why 
President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador,  who 
met  here  in  Washington  with  those  of 
us  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Foreign  Operations  Subccnn- 
mittee,  when  asked  what  we  could  do 
to  help  the  emergence  of  democracy  in 
El  Salvador,  said  quite  plainly,  "You 
can  help  the  Contras  in  Nicaragtia." 

That  is  also  why,  privately,  we  are 
told  by  the  national  leaders  in  all  of 
the  democrades  in  Central  America 
that  the  way  to  help  them  preserve 
their  democrades  is  to  help  the  Con- 
tras in  Nicaragua. 

The  Contras  have  shown  that  they 
are  going  to  fight  with  or  without  our 
assistance.  But  we  do  our  friends  a 
great  disservice  if  our  help  is  inconsist- 
ent, restrained  and  uncertain,  while 
the  pressures  of  communism  remain 
constant,  unharnessed,  and  irresisti- 
ble. 

We  raise  the  danger  of  a  wider  con- 
flict throughout  Central  America 
whUe  we  debate  and  re-debate  what  is 
dearly  and  undeniably  a  very  limited 
response  to  a  situation  that  dwnanrts 
that  we  do  something.  America  should 
not  hesitate  to  help  Central  American 
democrades  remain  free. 

This  time,  we  cannot  refuse  to  help 
the  democratic  forces  in  Central 
America.  It  is  the  worst  form  of  chau- 
vinistic arrogance  to  insist  that  only 
we  North  Americans  are  entitled  to 
protect  our  freedoms. 

Let  us,  with  no  troops  and  very  little 
money,  try  to  preserve  freedom  for  aU 
who  want  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDai«]  that 
he  has  30^  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Earlt]  has  24  V4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Tennessee  [Mrs. 
Llotd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues. Democratic  as  well  as  Repub- 
lican,  in   wholeheartedly  supporting 
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the  Michel-McDade-McCurdy  substi- 
tute. This  bipartisan  amendment  is 
clearly  the  only  effective  means  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Central  America.  It  offers  the  only 
concise  conclusive  plan  of  intent;  to 
best  serve  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica through  a  policy  of  democratic, 
economic,  and  security  support,  while 
maintaining  the  national  interests  of 
the  United  Stetes.  The  Michel- 
McDade-McCurdy  amendment  puts 
the  United  States  on  the  side  of  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  toward  democracy 
and  against  abuses  of  human  rights  by 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  armed  resist- 
ance. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
provide  Nicaragua  with  humanitarian 
aid.  However,  humanitarian  aid  with- 
out some  type  of  power  behind  it 
would  simply  be  a  waste  of  our  re- 
sources and  far  from  an  effort  of  true 
humanitJirianiam.  To  criticize  this  sub- 
stitute as  not  being  humanitarian  is  as 
unfortunate  as  not  seeing  the  forest 
for  the  trees.  Ours  is  the  only  real  hu- 
manitarian effort.  Ours  is  the  only 
amendment  that  prepares  for,  as  well 
as  calls  for,  realistic  negotiations  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  the  Sandinistan 
government.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  resuime  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
order  to  Iteep  pressure  on  the  Marxist 
Sandinistas.  If  those  struggling  for  de- 
mocracy are  not  supported,  or  worse 
forced  to  become  refugees,  the  Sandi- 
nistas will  be  encoiunged  to  press  their 
military  advantage.  And  how  soon  will 
this  advantage  become  apparent 
where  the  neighboring  countries  are 
concerned?  This  is  a  question  the 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  ask. 
Colleagues,  we  need  not  have  another 
Cuba  on  our  hands.  By  supporting 
Michel-McDade-McCurdy  we  are  in  es- 
sence sajring  that  we  will  not  allow  our 
national  security  to  be  endangered  nor 
will  we  allow  for  an  endangered  securi- 
ty of  nations  in  Central  America.  Di- 
plomacy unsupported  by  power  is 
wasted,  ineffective  diplomacy.  Food 
and  clothing  are  quite  simply  not 
enough. 

The  Michel  amendment  also  allows 
for  the  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  UJ5.  Government  and  the 
Contras.  The  CIA  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  have  been  excluded  as 
agencies  to  receive  this  information. 
To  say  that  we  are  putting  the  CIA 
back  in  the  business  of  running  the 
Contra  war  is  a  gross  misinterpreta- 
tion. Our  intent  again  is  a  humanitari- 
an one.  This  amendment  would  allow 
the  U.S.  Government  to  excluuige  in- 
formation with  the  resistance.  This 
would  be  an  enormous  help  in  ensur- 
ing safe  and  secure  delivery  and  use  of 
humanitarian  aid  to  the  resistance.  In 
this  way  we  can  monitor  and  encour- 
age observance  of  human  rights.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  that  we  would  ap- 
propriate $27  million  in  aid  without 
monitoring  how  our  money  is  being 


spent.  jLet  us  be  certain  that  the  ap- 
propriate needs  are  being  met  and  our 
moneyiis  spent  effectively.  The  Michel 
amencttnent  further  provides  the 
President  to  report  every  3  months  on 
the  willingness  of  both  sides  in  Nicara- 
gua to  negotiate  and  also  on  any 
human  rights  violations.  The  reports 
every  90  days  will  address  the  efforts 
toward  negotiations  while  quarterly 
reports  would  monitor  the  subject  of 
human  rights. 

Finaly,  the  amendment  authorizes 
$2  million  for  expenses  arising  from 
implementation  of  an  agreement 
reached  by  the  countries  of  Central 
Amerlck  based  on  the  Contadora 
groups  i  objectives.  We  are  clearly  pro- 
viding the  Sandinistas  with  true  incen- 
tives to  change  their  policies.  The 
Presidont  is  urged  to  suspend  military 
maneuvers  in  the  area  and  lift  the  em- 
bargo if  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a  cease- 
fire, siispends  its  internal  state  of 
emerg^cy  and  negotiates  with  the 
Contrafe.  It  also  provides  the  President 
to  resubie  bilateral  talks  with  Nicara- 
gua, without  any  preconditions.  The 
amendaient  further  allows  for  expedit- 
ed prof^dures  where  future  requests 
for  aid  |ire  concerned. 

It  is  Apparent  to  me  that  the  Michel 
amendiient  is  a  true  plan  of  direction. 
It  is  a  start  that  sees  its  way  to  a 
finish.  It  is  a  reasoning  with  clear  pur- 
pose ai|d  it  is  our  only  viable  choice. 
Again,  toy  full  unequivocal  support  to 
the  Miehel  substitute  and  to  those  col- 
leagues who  join  in  its  intent  for 
peaceful,  realistic  negotiation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  ge|itleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

MOITTGOICERT]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  ( ;hairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  M  chel-McCurdy-McDade  amend- 
ment, iind  I  am  opposed  to  the  three 
other  iimendments  made  in  order  by 
the  ml  i. 

Test*  rday.  in  the  debate  on  this  bill, 
an  ami  ndment  was  offered  pertidning 
to  the  Ididdle  East,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Obct],  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  said 
that  h«  generally  supported  the  Presi- 
dent's t)olicies  in  the  Middle  East  and 
thougltt  they  were  working,  and  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  That  is  the 
way  I  ieel  here  today,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  'Latin  America.  I  think  the 
President's  policies  are  working  in 
Latin  America  and  should  have  our 
support. 

You  know,  535  Members  Just  cannot 
make  foreign  policy.  And,  besides  that, 
it  is  against  the  law.  So  if  you  think 
that  the  President's  policy  is  working 
in  Central  America,  then  you  ought  to 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  and 
you  ought  to  vote  against  the  other 
amendments. 


I  have  be^n,  like  you.  down  to  the 
Central  American  countries.  El  Salva- 
dor is  working  well.  In  spite  of  some  of 
the  roadblocks  we  have  thrown  up 
here  in  the  Congress,  El  Salvador  is 
going  to  make  it.  also  Panama.  Hondu- 
ras, and  Casta  Rica.  They  are  doing 
pretty  well.  We  ought  to  look  at  that 
and  say  something  is  happening  good 
in  Central  America. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Studds],  in  talking  about 
Nicaragua,  kind  of  insinuated  that  it 
was  somewhere  far,  far  away.  I  would 
like  to  infoitm  the  gentleman  that  my 
home  is  closer  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua than  it  is  to  Washington,  D.C. 
People  in  t^e  Deep  South  have  a  real 
concern  abdut  what  happens  in  Cen- 
tral and  Lat)n  America. 

The  administration  today  is  like  ev- 
eryone in  this  room.  They  want  to 
erase  communism.  The  best  way.  in 
my  opinion.,  to  do  it  is  to  support  the 
McCurdy-Mtchel-McDade  amendment. 
And  whatever  we  do,  let  us  vote  down 
the  other  amendments.  One  of  our 
problems  aroimd  here  is  that  we  get 
too  involved  by  passing  unworkable 
amendments.  The  Boland  amendment 
will  not  woiL.  If  we  want  to  throw 
total  chaos  Into  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  to<|ay.  you  certainly  will  not 
vote  for  th«  Boland  amendment— you 
will  vote  against  it. 

Let  me  say  that  the  President  has 
asked  for  $^  million  for  humanitarian 
aid.  and  th^t  is  not  much  to  ask  for 
when  your  policies  are  working.  Let  us 
support  the  President.  It  is  his  respon- 
sibility,       j 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKih- 
HTsr].  , 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  is  one  of  the  greatest  dajrs  since 
this  whole  debate  on  Nicaragua  start- 
ed. The  Members  of  this  House  really 
have  been  tilvlded  into  three  different 
categories:  those  who  hoped  the  cur- 
rent conflict  in  Nicaragua  would  Just 
go  away  and  they  could  ignore  it, 
those  who  felt  we  should  intervene, 
and  those  who  were  terribly  afraid  of 
being  misinterpreted  for  either  action. 
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And  we  have  gotten  nowhere— abso- 
lutely nowhere.  I,  mjrself,  have  been 
violently  opposed  to  military  interven- 
tion in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  revolu- 
tion and  internal  strife  in  another 
country.  Bi^  today,  I  think  that  the 
Michel-McEtaule  amendment,  has  in 
fact  given  this  House  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  mfUne  some  sense  out  of  this 
situation.     I 

First,  th«  liClchel-McDade  amend- 
ment fimds  and  gives  a  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  Contadora  process  of  ne- 
gotiation. Ttiose  people  who  are  indig- 
enous to  the  region,  who  speak  the 
same   language   and   who   have   the 


greatest  concern  about  the  Sandinista 
government,  which  has  proven  that  it 
is  in  fact  not  a  pluralistic  society,  not  a 
democracy,  and  essentially  only  inter- 
ested in  destroying  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  Central  America,  should  be 
most  compelled  to  find  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  region's  instability.  So, 
in  fact,  this  amendment  does  that. 

Second,  this  amendment  prohibits 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  dis- 
tributing these  funds  and,  therefore, 
removes  any  worry  that  most  people, 
myself  included,  have  had  that  in  fact 
humanitarian  aid  would  be  diverted. 
The  statement  made  by  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  that  this 
amendment  would  give  the  President 
free  rein  was  absolute,  utter  nonsense. 
It  does  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
do  that. 

I  consistently  have  opposed  and 
voted  against  giving  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  to  fight  a  revolution  tix  an- 
other country.  I  strongly  endorse 
Michel-McCurdy;  I  think  it  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  state  several  things:  We  do 
support  the  Contadora  process:  we  do 
support  humanitarian  aid:  we  do  sup- 
port negotiation:  and  that  we  want 
peace  talks. 

There  are  those  of  us  here  who  have 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Contra 
movement  against  an  oppressive  dicta- 
torial society  does  exist.  We  cannot 
walk  away  from  it.  We  do  not  have  to 
give  it  military  aid.  I  would  always 
vote  against  giving  it  military  aid.  but 
we  cannot  pretend  that  they  are  not 
there  and  suffering. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Bfr.  BoinoRl. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Bflichigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  poll  after  poll  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  open  the  door  to  addition- 
al military  aid  to  the  Contras.  They  do 
not  want  to  use  our  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  support  the  brutal  efforts  of  a 
counter-revolutionary  army  to  over- 
throw another  sovereign  government. 

The  House  has  long  recognized  this, 
and  has  exercised  historic  leadership 
in  enacting  the  Boland  prohibition. 
The  House  has  voted  four  times  in  the 
past  2  years  to  prohibit  any  agency  en- 
gaged in  mtelllgence  activities  from 
supporting,  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  In 
Nicaragua. 

The  House  has  been  clear  and  un- 
waivering  on  this  issue.  The  language 
has  been  drawn  carefully  and  tightly 
to  prevent  an  administration  which 
does  not  favor  the  Boland  prohibition 
from  circumventing  it. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  Michel 
amendment  which  has  been  skillfully 
crafted  to  confuse  this  issue.  It  con- 
tains a  section  which  looks  like  it  re- 


peats the  Boland  prohibition.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Michel  language  drastically 
narrows  the  scope  of  the  Boland  pro- 
hibition to  cover  only  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  his  own  amendment— $27 
million  cannot  be  used  as  military  aid. 

If  this  language  passes  unmodified. 
it  wlU  open  up  other  funds  in  the  next 
few  months— including  the  large  CIA 
contingency  fuind— to  provide  direct, 
military  aid— bombs,  bullets,  gims— to 
the  Contras. 

The  Michel  amendment  goes  even 
ftu-ther  to  explicitly  weaken  the 
Boland  prohibition.  It  would  immedi- 
ately allow  the  CIA  exchange  informa- 
tion with  the  Contras.  Because  intelli- 
gence information  is  the  key  to  mili- 
tary strategy,  the  Michel  amendment 
wlU  put  the  CIA  back  in  the  business 
of  running  the  Contra  war. 

Nearly  4  years  ago.  the  Contra  pro- 
gram began  with  a  small  band  of 
counter-revolutionaries  operating 

along  the  Honduran-Nicaraguan 
border.  Today,  we  have  financed  an 
army  of  15.000  to  17,000.  and  the 
President  has  certified  that  more,  per- 
haps as  many  as  35,000,  will  be  needed, 
costing  the  United  States  as  much  as 
$100  million  per  year. 

In  the  begiiming,  we  were  told  the 
purpose  of  aid  to  the  Contras  was  to 
interdict  arms  flowing  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador.  Today,  that  limited 
goal  has  been  replaced  with  a  sweep- 
ing commitment  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  adminis- 
tration has  told  us  one  thing,  and 
given  us  the  opposite  in  its  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  The  Biichel  amend- 
ment is  the  next  step  in  a  policy  that 
promises  restraint  but  gives  us  increas- 
ing military  escalation:  a  policy  that 
purports  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Americas,  but  instead  has  isolated  us 
from  our  allies  and  our  own  tradition- 
al commitment  to  international  law;  a 
policy  that  pretends  to  lead  away  from 
the  use  of  UA  troops  but,  as  we 
learned  \n  the  New  York  Times  last 
week,  has  already  prepared  detailed 
plans  for  a  UJS.  invaslDn  of  Nicaragua. 

Each  time  we  have  faced  this  issue, 
the  House  has  explicitly  reaffirmed  its 
conunltment  to  the  Boland  prohibi- 
tion. Whatever  else  we  do  today,  we 
must  make  that  commitment  clear 
once  more. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  we  are 
asked  by  the  authors  of  the  Michel 
amendment  to  put  the  issue  of  the 
Boland  prohibition  aside,  as  if  the 
Boland  prohibition  were  not  the  key 
to  any  policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

If,  as  some  of  its  sponsors  say,  the 
Michel  amendment  is  not  mtended  to 
repeal  the  Boland  prohibition,  then 
there  should  be  no  problem  with 
voting  clearly  to  reaffirm  that  commit- 
ment. 

But,  if  this  language  has  been  draft- 
ed to  confuse  the  issue,  to  piill  the 


wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  American 
people— as  so  much  of  administration 
has  tried  to  do  on  this  issue— then  let's 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Either  way.  a  vote  for  the  Boland 
amendment  is  critical. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  is 
simpljr:  If  we  are  prevented  as  we  are 
under  the  Boland  amendment  from 
aiding  the  Contras  in  any  way,  and  the 
Eastern  bloc,  specifically  the  Soviets, 
are  not  under  a  similar  constraint  with 
regard  to  the  Sandinistas,  who  is  going 
to  wm? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  a  case  for  the  Soviet 
bloc:  all  I  know  is  that  the  American 
people  have  clearly  stated  poll  after 
poll,  takm  across  this  country,  wheth- 
er it  is  the  Hamilton  poll  to  the  South, 
that  they  do  not  want  us  mtervening 
in  Nicaragua,  and  by  wide  margins, 
they  are  fearful  that  American  troops 
will  be  sent  there,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  be  following  their' 
wishes. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frmn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Humn]. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  language,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  contains  a  prohibition  of  as- 
sisting in  any  way  the  Ccmtras.  includ- 
ing the  pawing  of  intelligence,  that 
would  mean  that  in  a  scenario  in 
which  there  was  going  to  be  a  surprise 
attack,  for  example,  on  a  Contras  posi- 
tion or  Contras  settlement,  the  United 
States  would,  by  law.  not  be  permitted 
to  warn  those  people  In  time  that  they 
might  prevent  a  massacre? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  think 
there  will  be  discussion  of  that  specific 
issue  in  the  Boland  amendment  that  is 
before  us.  and  I  think  a  dialog  between 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
BOLAHD,  and  those  who  omxise  it  from 
our  side  as  well  as  your  side  will  help 
clarify  the  situation  as  it  presently 
stands,  which  I  think  would  permit 
what  the  gentleman  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Bftr.  Chairman,  does  the  gentlenum 
know,  and  I  would  please  like  the  cour- 
tesy of  a  q^edfic  answer,  a  specific 
number,  please,  how  many  times  has 
Daniel  Ortega  been  to  Moscow? 

Do  you  know?  You  don't?  I  will  tell 
you:  Eaght.  eight:  since  April  28,  1980. 
eight  times.  Please  do  not  ever  forget 
that  number.  Now  you  know. 
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Mr.  McOAOB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  OiADiami]. 

Mr.  0RADI80N.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrleldlng  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  Michel  amendment  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Contras  and  assistance  for  the 
implonentatlon  of  a  Contadora  agree- 
ment. Issues  surroun^ng  American 
foreign  policy  in  Central  America,  and 
Nicaragua  in  particular,  have  generat- 
ed a  significant  public  debate  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  also  had  the 
unfortunate  effect,  to  date,  of  causing 
an  unhealthy  partisan  cleavage  in  this 
body. 

When  we  last  considered  this  ques- 
tion. I  sought  a  bipartisan  agreement 
focused  on  humanitarian  assistance, 
one  which  stressed  the  necessity  of  ar- 
riving at  a  peaceful,  diplomatic  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  I  was  disappointed 
that  this  House  ultimately  voted  to 
ban  aid  of  any  kind,  and  in  the  process 
lost  the  expedited  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure under  which  it  was  considered. 
I  am  pleased,  however,  that  we  have 
this  OKwrtunity  to  reconsider  the 
issue  again  so  soon. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
builds  on  the  strengths  of  the  earlier 
Hamilton  substitute.  The  emphasis 
here  is  on  the  provision  of  humanitari- 
an assistance  to  the  Contras  and  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic measures,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Contadora  process,  to  help  secure 
regional  stability.  By  prohibiting  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  from  distributing 
the  27  million  dollars'  worth  of  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine,  there  1b  little 
chance  that  the  intention  of  Congress 
wHl  be  misunderstood.  This  amend- 
ment further  clarifies  the  role  of 
American  intelligence  agencies  by  per- 
mitting solely  the  sharing  of  intelli- 
gence information. 

This  provision  emphasizes  the  hu- 
manitarian character  of  American  as- 
sistance to  the  Contras.  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  support  a 
negotiated  settlement  among  the 
states  of  the  region  as  well  as  a 
church-mediated  solution  to  Nicara- 
gua's domestic  problems.  The  Michel 
amendment  provides  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  negotiations 
based  on  the  Contadora  process  have 
failed  to  aUeviate  regional  tensions,  or 
if  other  forms  of  economic  suasion 
have  proven  to  be  insufficient,  then  he 
can  request  additional  assistance  for 
the  Contras  under  expedited  proce- 
dures. 

Conversely,  if  the  Contadora  process 
and  other  measives  yield  results  bene- 
ficial to  peace  and  stability  in  Central 
America,  the  President  may  request 
funding  in  furtherance  of  the  peace 
process,  also  under  an  expedited  proc- 
ess. These  are  important  signals  to  the 
government  in  Managua. 


Cctngress  wlU  also  monitor  the  gen- 
eral progress  of  human  rights  in  Nica- 
ragua by  requiring  the  President  to 
profide  an  analysis  of  alleged  vlola- 
tions  of  human  rights  on  both  sides  of 
the' conflict  Many  of  us  have  been 
concerned,  not  only  by  the  human 
rights  violations  of  theSandlnista  gov- 
emfient.  but  also  by  allegations  of 
atrocities  committed  by  those  seeking 
to  democratise  Nicaragua.  This  provi- 
sion will  send  a  signal  to  both  sides 
that  the  United  States  cannot  condone 
the  abuse  of  civfl  liberties  and  wlU  not 
ignore  the  senseless  loss  of  civilian 
llv«L 

Iv.  Chairman,  this  framewoili  was 
absint  from  our  previous  consider- 
atioh  of  this  issue.  I  believe  it  slgnlfi- 
canuy  strengthens  the  proposaL  This 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  bridge 
the! partisan  gap  that  has  developed 
ove^our  policy  in  the  region. 

I  further  believe  that  this  is  a  pro- 
posal which  the  President  can.  and 
will,  support.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  Michel 
amendment. 

J  D  1240 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 

3 from  Illinois  [Mr.  Evahs]. 
,  EVANS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
eman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

M|.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Michel  amendment. 

I  i^cently  returned  from  a  week-long 
trip  jto  Central  America  and  came  back 
wltli  a  greater  conviction  that  our 
pollsy  toward  Nicaragua  is  backfiring. 
I  qune  to  this  conclusion  after  much 
condderatlon  and  after  talking  to  both 
sides  of  the  conflict  in  that  country. 

In'Nlcaragua,  I  traveled  to  the  coun- 
tryside near  Boaco  to  talk  to  two  fami- 
lies of  campesinoB  who  were  held  cap- 
tive for  9  months  by  the  Contras. 
were  very  nonideological  people 
tut  any  particular  political  axes 
Id. 
^.  their  tale  of  terror  at  the  hands 
of  ttie  Contras  was  bone-chllllng— a 
story  of  rape,  torture,  and  slave  labor. 
I  hobe  our  colleagues  will  review  this 
testinony  I  took  in  Boaco  and  I  wiU 
inseft  it  in  the  Rkord  at  this  point. 
F/uaJT  EscAFis  CATOvmr  bt  Coimu— 
MotTRn  An  Foum  Dadobtsu  Rapid  Rs- 

(iy  Paul  Dix,  Letida  Saucedo,  and  Ed 
^  Orifftn-Nolsn) 

ico.  NicABAOUA.  May  18,  1»8S  (WFP).- 
On  ipay  15th,  1985,  two  famlliea,  totalllnc 
15  people,  were  flown  into  Boaco  by  Aimy 
hellobpter.  They  had  been  kidnapped  and 
held  ^or  nine  months  by  oounter-revolutlon- 
ary  ^rces  in  the  Department  of  Zelaya,  in 
an  1^  roushly  ISO  mOea  from  Boaco.  In  an 
Inteniew  conducted  by  three  WPP  volun- 
teers^and  17.8.  CongrcMlonal  RepreaentaUve 
Lanei  Evans,  the  Ouzman  family  described 
the  details  of  their  capture,  detention,  and 
escape. 

A  ^up  of  contras  arrived  at  the  Ouanan 
home  In  Cana  Azul.  Central  Zelaya  prov- 
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tnce,  on  the  afternoon  of  September  10, 
1084.  Nat^vidad  Miranda  Son.  45  yean  old. 
was  home  at  the  time,  alone  with  four  of 
her  dauchten.  Udra,  20.  Aurchaoa.  15,  Ro- 


sallna. 
Ramon 
itinchis 
30,  who 


Mtalan.   11.  Her  busiMnd 

Ooosales,  55,  was  away,  vto- 

motber.  Uno  Ooewi  OonBUea. 

and  worked  with  the  family, 

(house. 

.  them  with  rlflea  and  yelling 
(a  term  which  literally  meana 
that  oontras  often  call  Sandi- 
ty  iamA  the  family  out  of  the 
to  a  trafl  that  led  to  the  Colin- 
This  was  the  beglnninc  of  many 
and  a  nlcbtmare  of  nine 
I  captivity. 
Uno  was  kUled  early  the  next  morning. 
He  was  Uktax  away  from  the  family,  and  in 
Nattvidadi  worda.  "They  took  him  out  in 
the  afternoon,  held  him  all  night,  and  Idlled 
him  at  ab^ut  four  in  the  morning.  They  told 
us  they  wine  taking  him  to  a  central  com- 
mand post  but  we  knew  it  waa  a  lie.  They 
themselves  odd  later  that  they  had  left  him 
dead."  Apparently,  he  was  killed  for  partkd- 
pating  in  Ijhe  cMllan  militia  in  Cana  AauL 

For  the  bext  four  days,  the  women  walked 
to  a  command  post  in  the  lone  of  SUva. 
When  the^  reached  the  military  base.  Aure- 
.deUvered  to  the  contra  leader, 
known  aa  TEI  Oato",  <the  cat)  to  beoome  his 
waa  raped  aevoal  times  during 
the  two  4eeks  (September  14-October  1) 
that  he  held  her  captive  and  forced  to  ac- 
company tilm  to  another  command  post 
Callentea. 
accused  her  of  crimes  includ- 
.  in  a  health  Inlgade,  which 
being  married  to  aSandinlsta 
she  was  not.  "Her  torture", 
her  mother,  "took  the  form  of 
— ,  starvation".  She  ate  only  the 
scraps  from  the  plate  of  "Kl  Oato". 

Eventuauy,  the  commander  of  the  contra 
troops  at  isuas  Callentea  ordered  that  Aur- 
ellena  be  returned  to  her  family.  In  the 
meantime,  the  rest  of  the  women  were  still 
in  SUva.  b|eld  prisoner  by  the  contra  leader 
known  asj"El  OavUan".  (the  hawk).  They 
were  givoi  little  to  eat  or  drink,  were  con- 
stantly giiarded  and  raped  again  and  again. 
"El  Oa^iian"  himself  took  Rosaline,  only 
13  yean  old.  and  his  bodyguard  took  Isldra, 
the  30  yepu-  old.  Eleven  year  old  Mirlan 
clung  to  her  mother  until  one  day  the  con- 
tras split  Inem  up  by  telling  Natividad  that 
she  had  toleook  for  them. 

In  the  words  of  the  mother  "They  de- 
ceived me  jby  telling  me  they  needed  me  to 
cook.  They  took  me  away  fnnn  my  daughter 
who  wai 
to  the  o' 
don't  m 
you  for.' 
their 
they  can 


clinging  to  me.  When  I  got 
side  of  the  camp,  they  said  "we 
cooks.  This  Is  what  we  want 
they  began  treating  me  with 
acts.  They  gave  me  someone 
'El  Criminal"  and  he  and  two 
othen  raped  me  all  night." 

Eleven  :^ear  old  Mirlan  was  also  being 
raped,  paMed  from  one  contra  to  the  next. 
The  folloiring  night  they  didn't  touch 
Mirlan  bul  for  NaUvidad,  the  second  night 
was  the  wqnt.  "I  didn't  think  I  would  live", 
'her  face  was  stem  and  her  eyes 
itact  with  her  intervlewen. 

In  SUva,  the  mother  and  her 
iten  were  taken  to  the  commu- 
Olia,  where  they  stayed  four 
they  were  divided  up  and  raped 
>ber  5,  they  were  transferred 
tmmand  post  in  BatitSn.  All  of 
.  were  liying  under  constant 
threats  of  death.  "If  we  deserted  and  were 


to  a  cent 
this  time. 


catight.  they  would  not  pardon  us",  said  Na- 
tividad. "They  would  kill  us". 

The  commander  in  BatitSn  promised 
them  rest  and  iieace,  but  shortly  after  they 
arrived.  Isidra  was  taken  away  and  raped  by 
a  man  named  "Chele",  a  term  used  to  de- 
■crilie  people  with  light  skin  and  coloring. 

While  in  BatitSn,  the  women  were  united 
with  RamOn,  the  father  of  the  girls,  and  Na- 
tividad's  husband.  He  had  been  kidnapped 
on  September  28,  18  days  after  the  wcmien 
were  taken.  After  being  held  and  "investi- 
gated", (his  wrists  were  tied  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  use  a  machete  for  two  months 
afterwards)  he  was  sent  to  live  in  BatitSn. 
always  under  the  control  of  contra  troops. 

The  reunited  family  lived  in  BatitSn  untU 
the  contras  moved  them  to  Agues  Callentea, 
two  months  later.  In  that  small  community, 
the  contras  occupied  the  church  and  school 
and  guarded  the  people  constantly.  Most  of 
those  who  lived  there  gave  sutq>ort  to  the 
contras,  either  voluntarily  or  by  Intimida- 
tion and  force.  According  to  Natividad. 
many  of  them,  out  of  fear,  attended  weekly 
iiutoctrination  sessions.  Some  families 
worked  on  large  cattle  ranches  owned  by 
contra  supporters,  for  which  they  were  paid 
50  cordotes.  or  leas  than  one  US  dollar,  per 
day. 

The  community  had  no  school  or  health 
center.  A  Catholic  priest  gave  Mass  once  in 
six  months,  and  Delegates  of  the  Word  per- 
formed pastoral  functions  in  his  absence. 
Three  sixty-man  contra  units  were  based  at 
Agues  Callmtes. 

The  Ouamans  lived  at  Aguas  Calientes 
from  December  until  May,  when  they  es- 
caped during  a  government  attack  on  a 
nearby  military  post.  The  family  had 
planned  to  stay  at  Aguas  Calientes  until  the 
army  came  to  rescue  them,  but  in  early 
May,  when  the  Nicaraguan  army  began 
their  advance  on  the  contra  command  post 
in  BatltSn.  the  contra  told  them  they  would 
be  taken  to  Honduras.  Fesring  that  they 
would  be  Idlled  instead,  they  made  the  deci- 
sion to  escape.  Afraid  of  travelling  the 
roads,  they  plunged  into  the  heavily  forest- 
ed mountains  in  the  direction  of  BaUtSn. 
Two  days  later  on  May  10th,  when  they 
reached  BatitSn,  the  army  assault  on  the 
contra  command  post  was  sUll  in  progreas. 

The  contras  were  defeated  the  next  day. 
On  May  15th,  the  Ouzmans  were  flown  to 
La  Florida,  a  state  farm  ten  miles  from 
Boaco. 

Aleiandro  Mendez.  coordinator  of  the 
local  government,  told  WFP  that  the  family 
arrived  practically  naked,  barefoot,  with 
swoUm  bellies  and  health  problems  that  in- 
cluded malaria. 

When  WPP  interviewed  them  three  days 
after  their  arrival,  they  had  been  clothed, 
fed.  and  given  medical  attention.  Mmdes 
said  that  he  was  expecting  60  more  civilians 
who  had  lust  been  freed  from  the  contra  in 
BatitSn  and  Aguas  Calientes  to  arrive  in  La 
Florida  in  the  next  few  days. 

This  interview  was  conducted  in  a  large 
room  on  the  La  Florida  farm.  All  15  kid- 
napped victims  were  present,  along  with 
Aleiandro  Mendes:  Jorge  Abarco,  political 
secretary  of  the  FSLN  in  Boaco;  methodist 
missionary  Howard  Heiner,  Rep.  Evans:  his 
aide,  John  Ayers;  and  the  three  WFP  volim- 
teers  mentioned. 

After  approximately  one  hour,  Xieticia 
Saucedo  and  Paul  Dix  met  with  the  family 
in  private  for  more  than  one  hour  for  a 
more  detailed  and  complete  interview,  in  a 
more  relaxed  setting.  No  government  or 
army  officials  were  present  and  details  of 
the  story  were  checked  and  compared  with 
the  earlier  interview  to  test  for  accuracy. 


I  ask  our  colleagues  to  review  this 
testimony  of  rape  and  terror,  and  then 
tell  me  what  kind  of  assistance  we 
should  send  to  men  such  as  these. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  assistance 
to  a  group  of  armed  thugs  and  rapists 
who  use  terrorist  methods  we  ss  Amer- 
icans have  alwajrs  condemned.  That  is 
not  only  contrary  to  our  best  interests. 
it  is  contrary  to  our  best  traditions. 

Shortly  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  colum- 
nist Walter  Upiman  said: 

A  poUcy  is  bound  to  fSO  which  deUberate- 
ly  violates  our  pledges  and  our  princtplea. 
our  treaties  and  our  laws  .  .  .  The  American 
oonsdenoe  Is  a  reality.  It  will  make  hesitant 
and  ineffectual,  even  If  it  does  not  prevent, 
an  un-American  policy  ...  In  the  great 
struggle  against  oommunlsm,  we  must  find 
our  strength  by  developing  sod  spplying 
our  own  principles,  not  in  ■t»»«AM%>«y  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  those 
words  in  mind  and  vote  against  this 
misguided  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
delighted  to  shield  3  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Hispanic  Caucus,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  RichabssohI. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  iMlichel-McCurdy-McDade  amend- 
ment and  I  must  state  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  agonizing  votes  I  have  had 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  have  been 
one  of  those  who  have  consistently 
voted  against  any  kind  of  military  aid 
to  countries  in  Central  America.  I 
have  opposed  this  administration's 
policy  in  the  area,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  I  still  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  course  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  taking  in  Central 
America. 

But  we  did  one  thing  on  April  24 
that  we  are  now  living  to  regret.  We 
voted  for  the  Hamilton-Barnes  amend- 
ment, which  still,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  best  course  of  action  for  our  policy 
in  Central  America.  However,  right 
after  that  vote,  this  House  went  ahead 
and  wiped  out  perhaps  that  best 
standard  and  the  best  language  and 
the  best  policy  that  we  have  had  for 
the  area.  Hamilton-Barnes  emphasized 
the  Contadora  process  and  negotia- 
tions and  refugee  assistance.  Now  we 
have  the  Michel  amendment,  which  is 
stiU  deficient  but  has  some  good  ap- 
proaches and  initiatives  nonetheless. 

Why.  as  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  consistently  opposed  our  policy  in 
Central  America,  am  I  changing  my 
vote  and  my  perception?  Why  will  I  be 
supporting  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Contras?  Three  things  have  happened 
since  that  April  vote  that  caused  me  to 
change  my  approach  and  give  the 
President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
and  not  continue  to  believe  that  the 
Sandinistas  believe  in  peace. 

First.  Daniel  Ortega  went  to 
Moscow.  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  know 
that  he  is  a  Marxist-Leninist  or  that  I 


question  him  going  to  Moscow.  He 
went  to  Moscow  the  day  after  the 
vote,  slapping  those  of  us  that  hoped 
he  was  genuinely  for  peace  right  in 
the  face.  He  had  representatives  from 
his  office,  from  his  cabinet,  in  my 
office  telling  me  and  others  that  if  the 
Congress  voted  no  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras that  there  would  lie  a  peace, 
cease-fire  negotiations  initiated  by  the 
Sandinistas.  Instead,  what  did  Ortega 
do?  He  not  only  didn't  keep  his  word, 
he  went  off  to  Moscow  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  collected  $300  million.  What 
about  these  Sandinista  incursions  into 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica?  What  about 
the  further  derailment  and  curtail- 
ment of  the  press?  What  about  the  ar- 
rests of  some  of  Nicaraguan  labor  lead- 
ers that  have  been  arrested  since  that 
vote?  What  about  the  Sandinista  back- 
sliding on  that  vote? 

So  I  say  to  BCr.  Ortega,  "You  made  a 
statement  yesterday,  June  11,  that  you 
were  ready  to  have  that  cease-fire  once 
again  and  I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not 
believe  yoiL"  That  is  reason  1— the 
lack  of  trust  that  I  have  for  the  Sandi- 
nista commitment  to  peace. 

Reason  2  is  that  I  worked  in  a  bipar- 
tisan way  with  Mr.  McCdut  and  Mr. 
McDahs  and  Mr.  Michkl  to  have  good 
positive  language  in  the  bipartissn 
amendment.  It  is  not  a  perfect  amend- 
ment, but  it  does  have  some  good 
points:  it  says  that  we  support  the 
Contadora  process;  it  sajrs  that  we  will 
push  for  bilateral  negotiation  with  the 
Sandinistas;  it  condemns  Contra  atroc- 
ities; it  says  that  we  wiU  work  toward  a 
ceasefire.  It  says  no  to  the  CIA  in  dis- 
bursing the  aid  and  I  am  completely 
for  that,  because  the  American  people 
don't  want  military  ssststanoe  nor  do 
they  want  the  CIA  involved. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
material  assistance  to  the  Contras  is 
provided  in  this  amendment.  It  is  not. 
I  am  not  voting  for  material  or  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  assistance.  I  am 
voting  for  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
strictly  htimanitarian  aid.  No  military 
aid  And  if  we  are  going  to  clarify  that, 
we  should,  and  I  believe  the  Boland 
amendment  does  that. 

Third.  I  am  voting  this  way  because 
I  think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  is  sajring  that 
he  is  for  negotiations  and  meaning  it. 
He  met  with  us  yesterday,  and  he  said 
in  a  letter  and  verbally  that  he  is  not 
for  overthrowing  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment. He  said  also  that  he  is  not 
for  sending  combat  troops;  that  he 
supports  the  Ccmtadora  process;  that 
he  wants  us  to  give  him  a  chance. 

For  9  or  10  months,  this  Congress 
has  voted  no  on  aid  to  the  Contras. 
That  hasn't  worked.  There  is  still 
bloodshed.  I  think  we  should  try  a  new 
approach,  and  I  frankly  don't  know  if 
that  Michel  amendment  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  But  we  must  at  least  try.  I 
am  willing  to  give  the  President  of  the 
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United  States  a  chance  and  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  I  hope  and  pray  he  does 
not  let  us  down. 
Mr.  IfcDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Omnmsoir]. 

Mr.  OUMDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chabman.  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
follow  the  gentleman  who  Just  spoke 
before  me  because  I  share  his  senti- 
ments. We  have  two  choices  here 
today.  We  either  can  puU  out  of  Cen- 
tral America  on  a  hope  and  prayer 
that  something  good  will  happen,  or 
we  can  be  a  positive  contributor  to 
some  kind  of  peaceful  change  in  the 
region. 

I.  too.  have  opposed  military  aid.  I 
have  opposed  the  bombing  of  the  har- 
bors. I  have  supported  the  Boland 
amendment  in  the  past,  but  I  teU  my 
colleagues,  about  6  weeks  ago  I  sat 
down  with  our  President  and  I  said. 
"Here  is  what  we  need.  In  order  to  get 
my  support,  no  CIA  activities.  We  do 
not  trust  them  any  more.  No  Depart- 
ment of  Defoise  involvonent.  We  are 
not  talking  about  direct  military  sup- 
port to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  No  military  aid.  No  DOD. 
No  CIA." 

That  is  what  the  Michel  amendment 
is.  It  meets  those  stan^vds.  and  I  sug- 
gest to  those  of  you  who  have  advocat- 
ed peaceful  change  and  peaceful 
means  in-  Nicaragua,  do  not  chuige 
your  omditioos  now  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  met  those  cmditions.  Sup- 
port the  Michel  amendment  without 
any  amendments. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  RoBiinoH]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  strong 
support  of  the  Michel  amendment.  Let 
me  set  the  record  straight.  This  is  not 
the  Michel-MoCurdy-Robinson-Rich- 
ardson  bUL  My  party  would  not  give 
us  a  vote  on  this  bOl.  and  you  notice  I 
came  to  this  side  today,  the  right  side, 
because  gentlemen,  you  are  right  on 
this  issue. 

I  did  something  yesterday  that  is  the 
hardest  thing  for  any  politician  to  do. 
I  stood  up  and  told  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take when  I  voted  for  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton. I  made  a  big  mistake.  I  let  my 
leadership  and  the  liberals  in  this  Con- 
gress convince  me  that  Daniel  Ortega 
was  going  to  do  right.  He  did  not  do 
right.  They  have  a  NeviUe  Chamber- 
lain mentality. 

But  I  have  the  guts  to  stand  up  here 
today  and  tell  you  the  President  is 
right.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  It  does  nothing.  It 
is  a  copout.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the 
Boland  amendment. 

What  do  you  think  we  are  doing  in 
Nicaragua?  We  are  trying  to  thwart 
onnmunism.  We  are  hopeful  there  will 


be  a  plebiscite.  The  Boland  amend- 
ment! circumvents  what  the  President 
is  tn  ing  to  do. 

Let  me  say  this  and  share  this  with 
you:  As  a  young  man  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church.  I  learned  that  one 
does  not  cast  his  pearls  in  front  of 
swine  unless  they  trample  on  than. 
DanM  Ortega  is  a  swine.  He  is  a  dictsr 
tor.  (e  is  a  Communist 

\,  let  me  say  this:  This  is 
tther  ^^etnam.  See  how  far  it  is 
lone  it  would  take  a  mlssQe  to 
Managua  to  your  district 
versili  how  long  it  would  take  to  go 
fromi  Vietnam.  We  lost  IHetnam  be- 
caus^  of  our  politicians,  not  our  fight- 
ing Dlen  and  women. 

I  D  12S0 

Mri  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Wqxxams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tom^. 

Mr^  Chairman,  those  are  war  drums 
beatmg.  The  sound  is  distant,  but  it  is 
unmaitakable.  We  have  heard  it 
before.  Direct  aid  to  rebel  forces,  100 
milllto  American  dollars  spent  on  mili- 
tarHi  assisting  the  Contras— the 
souz^  of  drums.  The  mining  of  Nica- 
ragu4n  harbors,  illegal  overflights  of 
the  country  of  Nicaragua,  an  embargo, 
extensive  military  operations  in  Cen- 
tral America^those  are  the  sounds  of 
war  drums. 

There  have  been  indications  by  the 
Presillent  in  private  that  direct  mili- 
tary Intervention  may  be  needed,  and 
we  hkve  heard  a  statement  in  public 
by  Secretary  of  State  Shults  that  UJ3. 
mOltvy  force  must  be  recognized  as 
an  ewntual  option. 

The  American  people  hear  the 
drun^  Eighty  percent  of  them  have 
expressed  apprehension.  Sixty  percent 
beliefe  that  humanitarian  aid  to  sol- 
diers is  wrong. 

We  have  stepped  into  the  qul^sand 
of  notary  escalation.  Is  Nicaragua 
Vietnam?  Geographically  and  socially, 
no,  but  like  Vietnam.  Nicaragua  is  a 
brier  patch,  and  once  entered,  one 
does  not  escape  unscathed. 

Docs  the  President.  Secretary  of 
SUtd  or  Secretary  of  Defense  want  to 
commit  troops,  the  Nation's  energy, 
and  hundreds  of  tnniiwn^  of  dollars  to 
a  w^  in  Central  America?  No.  No. 
they  ido  not.  Nor  did  Ijmdon  Johnson 
or  Richard  Nixon  want  to  cross  the 
war  threshold  in  Southeast  Asia  or 
wide*  that  war.  But  the  fate  of  those 
Presidents  and  60,000  young  Ameri- 
cans with  them  was  sealed  because  an 
early  mistake  was  made  and  we  were 
then  led  inexorably  into  that  unwln- 
nabl^  war. 

Thf  threshold  of  the  one-way  road 
to  w«r  is  not  easily  identified,  but  once 
a  nation  has  crossed  it  and  proceeded 
down  that  dark  path,  retracing  one's 
stepsi  becomes  very  difficult  indeed. 


mocracy 

Hi 
Soldiers? 
guerrflla 

Out 
talk  aboi 
they  say. 


I  beUevje  America  has  crossed  that 
threshold^  but  we  have  yet  time  to  re- 
verse the  course.  To  do  so  we  must  rec- 
ognise, asi  we  did  not  in  Vietnam,  that 
only  polittcal  solutions  can  effectively 
be  applleq  in  some  situations.  We  must 
have  no  Polyanna  illusions  about 
either  th^  motives  of  the  rulinc  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  or  the  designs 
of  the  sbviet  Union,  but  American 
leaden  must  finally  rwcogniw  the 
simple  faft  that  we  cannot  export  de- 
lugh  the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
issistance  to  whom? 
umanitarian  assistance  to 
iters,  to  terrorists? 
.  in  Montana,  when  folks 
control,  here  is  what 
Guns  don't  shoot  people. 
People  shoot  people."  In  this  instance 
the  Contfas  are  the  people  that  are 
shooting  I  people.  Contras  with  fuU 
stomachsl  and  new  army  boots  kiU 
people,  lihey  extend  that  war  and 
they  dra^  this  Nation  into  that  dark 
path  of  questionable  retreat. 

Mr.  ChAirman.  Americans  hear  the 
drums.  Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  listen 
and  to  feqiond  by  rejecting  this 
amendment  that  the  American  people 
do  not  sui^port 

Mr.  Mc^ADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
good  friaid.  the  goitleman  txom  Ari- 
zona [Mr.lSTDiip]. 

•  Mr.  srtlMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  bf  the  bipartisan  Michel 
amendment  to  HJl.  2577  to  provide 
hiunanitarian  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democrats  resistance.  The  resistance 
provides  fhe  last,  best  hope  for  free- 
dom in  Niburagua.  It  is  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  stand  and  be  counted  in  sumxnt 
of  the  f ories  of  freedmn  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  thi  forces  of  tyranny.  We  can't 
stand  on  me  sidelines. 

The  Michel  amendment  dem<m- 
strates  dearly  where  America  stands— 
with  the  i  resistance,  which  seeks  a 
democratic  future  for  Nicaragua.  After 
Congress  lorced  the  United  States  to 
abandon  the  resistance  by  cutting  off 
aid.  the  nations  of  Central  America 
began  to  doubt  whether  we  would 
counter  the  establishment  and  expan- 
sion of  c<|mmunism  on  the  mainland 
of  the  Americas.  With  the  Michel 
amendment,  the  United  States  wiU  re- 
assure the  resistance  and  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  region  that  we  stand  for 
freedom  ii  the  region  and  we  will  help 
them  preserve  it. 

No  one  should  misunderstand  the 
situation.  The  President's  report  to 
Congress  On  April  3.  1985.  made  clear 
the  need  for  military  aid  to  the  resist- 
ance. Nevertheless,  the  House  vote  on 
April  23  showed  that  such  mllltajry  aid 
does  not  command  majority  support  in 
the  House.  But  doing  nothing  is  down- 
right dangerous,  and  most  Members  of 
the  House  realize  that. 

Those  otf  us  who  fully  support  the 
President'  i  program  for  peace  in  Cen- 
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tral  America  faced  the  unwelcome 
choice  of  a  second  best  alternative  to 
the  provision  of  military  aid.  and  pro- 
viding purely  humanitarian  aid  Is  that 
alternative.  It  won't  improve  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  the  resistance,  but 
it  will  show  the  resistance  and  the 
Central  American  nations  that  Con- 
gress has  changed  its  mind  about 
abandoning  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  Those  respmisible  for 
achieving  peace  in  Central  America 
tell  us  that  this  d^nonstration  of  re- 
solve should  have  a  very  positive 
effect. 

I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the 
Michel  amendment  for  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  resistance.* 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
EcKSBT],  who  is  going  to  make  his 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  ECKERT  of  New  Yoi^  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  month  the  House  of 
Representatives  committed  a  grievous 
error  of  Judgment  when  we  voted  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  men  and  women 
who  are  dally  risking  their  lives  to  rid 
Nicaragua  of  its  Soviet-supported  San- 
dinista  Communist  dictatorial  regime 
and  bring  freedom  to  that  troubled 
land.  Today  we  shall  vote  to  correct 
^lat  lapse  of  Judgment. 

Oddly,  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
for  the  wrong  reason.  We  are  all  aware 
that  promptly  after  we  turned  our 
badLS  on  the  anti-Communist  forces. 
Nicaragua's  Sandinista  Communist 
dictator,  Daniel  Ortega,  flew  off  to 
Moscow  to  celebrate  what  was  clearly 
a  victory  for  communism.  We  all 
watched  the  Qoeaker  of  the  House 
publicly  lament  that  this  siuprised 
and  embarrassed  him.  The  Speaker 
should  be  embarrassed  to  be  surprised. 
The  Speaker  should  know  that  that 
wasn't  Dictator  Ortega's  first  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Kranlln— it  was  his  sev- 
enth. Ortega  has  gone  on  missions  to 
Moscow  in  April  1980.  May  1982,  No- 
vember 1982,  March  1983.  February 
1984.  March  1985.  and  May  1985. 

Ortega  goes  to  Moscow  for  the  same 
reason  that  Catholic  faithful  go  to 
Rome,  for  the  same  reason  Jewish 
faithful  go  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  same 
reason  Moslem  faithful  go  to  Mecca.  It 
is  as  unsurprising  for  Daniel  Ortega  to 
show  up  in  Moscow  as  it  is  for  the 
swallows  to  retiun  to  Capistrano. 

All  that  Ortega's  last  trip  demon- 
strated is  that  he  has  a  bad  sense  of 
timing.  But  his  other  actions  over  the 
years  have  demonstrated  that  he  is  a 
Communist,  that  he  is  a  tyrant  bent 
on  suppressing  Ms  own  countrymen 
and  subverting  his  neighbors,  that  he 
is  a  willing  instrument  of  Soviet  \xaoe- 
rialism.  And  that— Ortega's  profiden- 
cy  in  advancing  communism,  not  his 
def  idency  in  timing— is  what  we  Amer- 
icans, and  anyone  who  cherishes  free- 


dom and  abhors  communism,  should 
be  deeply  concerned  about. 

Nicaracua  Is  under  siege  by  a  coali- 
tion of  Communists  and  lunatics.  We 
all  know  about  Soviet  and  Cuban  sub- 
version there.  And  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  peculiar  presence  in  Nica- 
ragua of  other  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries—the ESast  Germans,  the  Bulgar- 
ians, the  Czechoslovakians.  the  North 
Koreans,  the  Vietnamese.  But  far  too 
little  attention  is  paid  to  some  of  the 
other  dangerous  extremists  who  are 
on  the  loose  down  there. 

The  leader  of  the  PLO  terrorists— 
Yasser  Arafat— has  boasted: 

Anyone  who  threatens  Nlean«ua  wQl 
have  to  face  PLO  combs tanU. 

The  Sandinista  Communists'  Interi- 
or Minister  Tomas  Borge  saluted 
Arafat  in  Managua  by  sajring: 

We  say  to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  his  land  and  the  PLO  cauae  is  the 
cauae  of  the  Sandinistas. 

Now  if  there  is  a  more  maniacal 
menace  In  the  world  than  Arafat,  it 
has  to  be  Ubya's  Col.  Mu'ammar  Qa- 
dhafi.  And  Just  listen  to  Qadhafi 
speak: 

Ubyan  fIgbtetB.  arms  and  *'"^M"f  to  the 
Nicaracuan  people  bave  reached  them  be- 
came they  fight  with  us.  They  fight  Amer- 
ica on  iti  own  ground. 

Qadhafi  said  that  last  year  during 
the  ISth  anniversary  in  power  party 
he  threw  for  himself,  an  affair  that  no 
prominent  Arab  leader  would  deign  to 
attend  but  which  the  Sandinista  Com- 
munists cheerfully  Joined  in. 

And  Just  months  ago,  Nicaragua's 
Communist  dictator  welcomed  to  Mar 
nagua  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
Prime  Minister  Mir  Hossein  Mousavi. 
the  man  the  Washington  Post  calls 
the  kingpin  of  the  Iranian  terrorists' 
operations.  Be  interesting  to  know 
what  they  were  talking  about, 
wouldn't  it? 

America's  enemies  are  going  all  out 
to  keep  the  Sandinista  Communists  in 
control  in  Nicaragua.  Only  the  most 
naive  fail  to  recognize  that  appease- 
ment wHl  not  satiate  the  appetite  of 
the  Communists  and  other  dangerous 
extremists  who  plague  Nicaragua.  We 
must  not  let  tyranny  win  by  default. 

We  do  not  want  another  Vietnam  in 
Central  America.  We  do  not  want  an- 
other Cuba  in  Central  America.  But 
unless  we  siunmon  the  strength  and 
courage  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
democratic  antl-Communlst  forces 
now,  before  it  is  too  late,  we  could  get 
both. 

Last  month,  the  action  of  the  House 
brought  America  perilously  doie  to 
that  danger  no  American  wants.  Fate 
has  given  us  a  reprieve.  Let  us  seize 
this  new  opportunity.  This  time,  let  it 
be  America's  enemies  who  are  embar- 
rassed and  surprised.  This  time,  let 
Congress  come  to  the  aid  of  America's 
friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  bi- 


partisan Michel-McCurdy-McDade 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBSnr.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  as  to  how  much 
time  we  have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  are  13% 
minutes  remaining  on  the  gentleman's 
side,  and  there  are  13%  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  [BCr.  ScHum]. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  President  is  asking  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  support  the 
Contras.  He  calls  them  freedom  fight- 
ers. I  call  them  Fsadsts. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  the 
President's  request  amounts  to  aaJdng 
us  to  fund  Fudsts  to  fight  Conmu- 
nists.  This  is  a  course  I  refuse  to  take. 
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Just  who  are  the  Contras  that  the 
administration  proposes  we  support? 
The  President  has  likened  them  to  the 
Founding  Fathers.  That  is  a  dishonor 
to  those  great  men  who  founded  our 
country. 

The  administration  «'i«hM  that  the 
Contras  are  forces  tot  democracy,  but 
the  key  members  of  the  FDN.  the  larg- 
est Contra  force,  the  one  to  which  our 
aid  goes,  are  former  members  of  the 
national  guard  of  the  late  mcaraguan 
dictator,  Anastasio  Somoaa.  Mr.  Somo- 
za's  contonpt  for  democracy,  for 
human  dignity,  and  tot  the  things 
Americans  believe  In  is  infamous 
worldwide. 

The  President  has  called  them  free- 
dom fighters,  but  these  armed  insur- 
gents, in  the  course  of  war,  have  com- 
mitted unspeakable  atrodtles  against 
the  Nicaraguan  people.  If  you  think 
that  we  are  going  to  win  In  Nicaragua 
by  aiding  the  very  people  the  Nicara- 
guan people  despise,  you  are  sadly  mis- 
taken. 

We  must  call  the  Contras  what  they 
are.  What  they  are  is  Fssdsts.  A  vote 
for  them  is  a  vote  against  freedom.  If 
we  believe  in  freedom,  we  do  not  use 
the  forces  of  darkness  to  fight  the 
forces  of  darkness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their 
vote  against  aid  to  the  Contras. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ZscBAV]  for  the  purpose  of 
a  colloquy. 

Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yidding. 

I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
gentleman  fnmi  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDsml  a  quesUon. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several 
speakers  that  the  purpose  of  the  hu- 
tMTii»jH«Ti  aid  in  this  bill  is  to  support 
combat  activities  of  the  Contras.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Absolutely  incorrect. 
I  say  to  my  friend. 
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Mr.  ZSCHAU.  What  then  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  aid? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  text  of  the  law 
requires  humanitarian  aid  only  and 
proocribes  specifically  military  or 
paramilitary  aid. 

The  purpose  of  doing  this  is  to  try  to 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  to  the 
hostilities  by  permitting  the  resistance 
forces  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sit 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  and  work 
out  their  differences  and  bring  us  back 
a  pluralistic  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  ZSCHAD.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  clarif jring  the  purpose  of 
the  humanitarian  aid  that  would  be 
provided  by  this  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  be  encouraging  a 
regional  peace  agreement  in  Central 
America.  We  should  be  encouraging 
Internal  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua. 
However,  if  the  Contradora  peace  ne- 
gotiations are  to  be  successful,  they 
need  wholehearted  support  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 
Also,  there  must  be  incentives  for  all 
parties  to  the  negotiations  to  make 
the  compromises  that  will  be  required 
to  arrive  at  a  regional  settlement.  In 
order  to  achieve  internal  reconcilia- 
tion in  Nicaragua  there  must  be  a 
cease  fire  and  dialog  among  the  par- 
ties to  the  internal  conflict.  Also,  the 
opposition  groups  must  be  able  to  stay 
In  Nicaragua  as  viable  entitles.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  these 
conditions  that  will  encourage  a  re- 
gional peace  agreement  in  Central 
America  and  internal  reconciliation  in 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  McDADK  Mr.  Chairman,  unfor- 
tunately I  can  yield  only  3  minutes  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  RoanKR]. 

Mr.  ROEMiai.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
are.  obviously,  good  people,  decent 
people,  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 
This  is  not  an  easy  issue.  And  I  do  not 
come  to  caU  anybody's  sincerity  into 
question. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  those 
of  us  who  support  the  Michel  amend- 
ment do  so  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Some 
46  Democrats  7  weeks  ago  supported 
the  Michel  amendment,  so  it  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon,  that  this  is  neither 
personal  nor  partisan.  It  is  truly  a  bi- 
partisan issue. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Sghuiixr] 
who  Just  characterized  the  Contras  as 
Fascists. 

I  cannot  swear  to  the  fidelity  and 
loyalty  of  each  of  the  Contras,  but  I 
can  tell  you  this.  Their  leadership,  one 
of  whom  is  in  town  today,  Eden  Pas- 
tora,  were  the  very  men  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  the  fiAnri^T^^l^^^ff  for 
freedom  against  Somoza  in  Nicaragua. 
It  is  these  same  men  who  fought  for 
freedom  and  who  discovered  2,  3,  and  4 


years  a^,  that  that  freedom  had  been 
taken  away  from  them,  not  by 
SomoE4.  who  is  gone,  but  by  the  Ccm- 
munistl  and  the  Marxists  who  remain. 

No,  they  are  not  Fascists.  They  are 
not  perfect,  but  they  are  definitely,  by 
any  f alf  definition,  freedom  fighters. 

Let  i^e  make  two  quick  points  in  the 
minute  I  have  remaining.  We  had  a 
close  vote  7  weeks  ago,  215  to  213  and 
those  of  us  who  supported  Michel  lost. 
Those  of  us  who  felt  that  as  the  world 
grew  smaller,  America  could  not  play 
the  osiaich,  that  we  had  a  stake  in 
Central  America.  It  went  far  beyond 
the  M<$iroe  Doctrine,  that  we  had  a 
stake  in  Central  America. 

It  w«nt  far  beyond  the  words  of 
John  Kennedy  when  inaugurated  in 
1961  of  our  promise  to  the  South. 

We  had  a  stake  in  Central  America. 
We  lost  that  vote,  but  in  the  7  weeks 
since,  ifiany  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democibtic  side  have  rightfully 
change^  their  mind.  A  lot  of  things 
have  influenced  them:  the  trip  to 
Mosco^-by  Ortega,  the  fact  of  the  in- 
cursioni  into  Costa  Rica  by  Nicaragua, 
the  visit  by  President  Duarte  of  El  Sal- 
vador tb  this  country  when  he  said, 
"Use  tbe  carrot  and  the  stick  ap- 
proach." He  said,  "Keep  the  pressure 
on  the  Sandinistas  to  Iceep  the  revolu- 
tion out  of  my  country." 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  have  over 
the  last  7  weeks  changed  their  minds. 

I  want  to  do  two  things  today.  One,  I 
want  t9  thank  them  and  to  praise 
them  f^r  listening  and  learning  and 
deciding  that  we  do  have  a  stake 
there.  We  do  not  want  to  send  our 
men  south  and  the  best  way  not  to 
send  them  is  by  keeping  the  heat  on 
the  Sandinistas,  and  to  encourage  the 
Contad^ra  process.  I  want  to  thank 
my  collsagues. 

Second  of  all,  I  want  to  warn  them. 
Of  the  I  many  votes  today,  the  most 
crucial  Vote  will  be  on  Boland.  Mr. 
BoLAiTs,  a  good  man.  a  decent  man. 
who  has  done  great  service  in  this 
House;  but  if  his  amendment  passes, 
we  will  have  taken  away  the  humani- 
tarian ^d.  They  said  it  7  weeks  ago. 
They  sa|d  that  humanitarian  aid  is  an- 
other f^rm  of  military  aid,  did  they 
not?  If  they  said  the  7  weeks  ago  and 
they  ate  now  coming  up  with  the 
Boland  funendment,  what  is  their  real 
purposed  Their  real  purpose  is  to  gut 
Michel. 

Vote  I  o  on  Boland.  Stand  tall. 

Mr.  C  BEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
mlnutet  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Tb  lficaut]. 

Mr.  T  ilAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Mei  abers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
are  beflnnlng  to  look  like  Neville 
Chamberlain,  then  the  Members  on 
that  sl4e  of  the  aisle  are  carrying 
aroimd  the  false  illusion  that  perhaps 
they  are  John  Wayne. 

Govenunent  that  comes  to  power  by 
force  atid  governs  by  force  will  be 
overthp  »wn  by  force.  We  are  support- 
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ing  a  government  effort  supposedly  if 
we  could  uniderstand  what  that  policy 
is  to  suppor  the  Contras  to  overthrow 
the  Sandinistas. 

What  will  I  the  change  be  in  Central 
America?  Tbe  bottom  line  is  while  we 
divert  all  the  issues,  the  major  hidden 
element  is  tie  Soviet  Union. 

WeU.  let  u^  talk  about  John  Wayne's 
policies.  They  shot  down  a  Korean  air- 
liner. Bfajor  Nicholson,  brutally 
wounded,  brutally  killed,  and  this 
House  passed  a  resolution  spanking 
them  on  the  hand. 

Now,  it  was  not  the  American  sol- 
diers that  IMt  out  in  Vietnam.  That 
one  scene,  v^ry  symbolic,  of  that  hell- 
copter  leaving  Saigon,  the  Embassy, 
with  Amerleans  pushing  South  Viet- 
namese from  it,  that  is  the  type  of 
policy  that  is  getting  us  very  close  to 
war  in  Central  America  with  this 
hidden  illusion  of  John  Wayne  behind 
the  scene. 

We  are  giving  the  CIA  much  too 
much  control  and  they  are  getting  us 
closer  and  closer  to  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. You  do  not  have  to  feel  like  you 
are  weak  on  defense  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  smart  move  and  we  must 
face  the  facts.  We  must  begin  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  hidden 
element,  instead  of  diverting  it  with 
all  these  otHer  little  hidden  messages 
and  fights  hire  on  the  House  floor. 

If  we  are  ^oing  to  take  a  stand,  take 
the  stand  that  is  right  and  the  stand 
we  are  takliig  in  Central  America  is 
getting  us  dlose  to  war.  I  wonder  if 
that  happens,  what  would  be  the  sen- 
timent of  the  politicians  as  we  let  our 
American  soldiers  go  down  the  tube  in 
South  Vietnam? 

This  Hous^as  responsible  for  the 
action  ther^  and  I  believe  we  are 
moving  aXaok  those  lines  now. 

Finally,  w^  have  doubled  the  mili- 
tary budget  in  this  coimtry.  How  do 
we  continue  to  keep  the  American 
people  tolerating  that?  We  continue  to 
discuss  all  these  foreign  threats.  We 
had  better  start  putting  it  in  perspec- 
tive and  putting  the  facts  on  the  line 
before  John  Wayne  takes  us  to  war 
and  people  dp  not  act  like  John  Wasme 
when  it  hapbens. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Lquisiana  [Mr.  Huckabt}. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  sielding. 

It  is  not  often  we  get  a  second 
chance  in  tms  House.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  Just  stated  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  comes  to  power  by  force 
will  fall  by  mrce.  No  Communist  gov- 
ernment in  ihe  history  of  this  world 
has  ever  come  into  power  except  by 
force.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  his 
arguments  09  the  wrong  side. 

A   few   w^ks   ago   we    heard   the 
debate  in  tlils  House,  the  tone  was, 
Let's  wait,  tet's  see.  What  are  they 
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going  to  do?  How  are  they  going  to 
react?" 

We  saw  how  they  reacted.  Ortega 
left  the  next  day  and  went  to  Russia 
asking  for  $200  million. 

The  basle  question  is.  Are  we  going 
to  let  communism  become  so  en- 
trenched in  Nicaragua  that  it  is  an- 
other Cuba,  or  are  we  going  to  give  the 
people  who  believe  in  freedom,  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise,  a  chance? 

a  1310 

It  can  worlc  It  is  working  in  the 
neighboring  El  Salvador  today.  Look 
at  the  fantastic  strides  that  have  been 
made  there  in  the  last  2  years. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  stay  with 
Michel  and  those  of  you  who  are 
changing  your  vote  today;  that  is  what 
America  is  all  about,  gathering  infor- 
mation and  standing  up  for  your 
people. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCub- 
dt]  who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  the  bipartisan  compromise 
that  we  present  to  the  House  today. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  bipartisan  package  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
on  April  24,  many  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Members  gathered  together 
that  evening  on  this  floor  to  develop  a 
paduge  that  we  could  support.  We  de- 
veloped a  package  that  we  believe 
stated  policy  for  the  first  time  that 
made  sense  in  Nicaragua. 

The  Mlchel-McCurdy-McDade 

amendment  moves  clearly  to  the  center 
to  help  support  the  democratic  ele- 
ments within  the  resistance  forces 
in  Nicaragua.  We  modeled  this  amend- 
ment after  the  successful  bipartisan 
policy  toward  El  Salvador. 

In  E3  Salvador,  we  heard  the  same 
arguments  that  we  have  heard  today; 
that  is,  you  could  not  break  with  the 
extreme  right  or  left,  and  that  the 
course  of  the  policy  inevitably  led  to  a 
military  invasion  by  the  United  States. 

My  colleagues,  those  critics  were 
wrong.  They  were  wrong  then  and 
they  are  wrong  today. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  for 
negotiated  settlement  or  military 
intervention.  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  cease-fire,  for  negotiations, 
for  the  suspension  of  maneuvers,  and 
the  lifting  of  the  boycott. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  support 
Contadora.  We  provide  $2  million  for 
the  Contadora  nations  and  support 
the  regional  settlement. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  CIA 
will  be  involved  in  distributing  human- 
itarian assistance  inside  Nicaragua. 
Our  amendment  specifically  prohibits 
the  CIA  and  the  DOD  from  doing  so. 

The  issue  is  not  over  the  protection 
of  human  rights  inside  Nicaragua  by 
both  the  left  and  the  right.  Our 
amendment  requires  changes,  requires 


progress,  and  U.S.  monitoring  on  the 
improvement  of  himian  rights  condi- 
tions inside  that  ooimtry. 

My  colleagues,  the  only  real  issue 
today  is  whether  we  provide  real  in- 
centives for  both  sides  and  particular- 
ly the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with 
their  people. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  President 
who  sent  a  letter  yesterday  stating 
again  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
not  the  rhetoric  we  hear  on  the  floor. 

The  policy,  as  written  under  the 
hand  of  the  President,  says. 

My  sdmlnlatrstion  ti  determined  to 
pursue  political,  not  military  solutions  in 
CentnU  America.  Our  policy  (or  Nlcarmcua 
is  tbe  ssme  aa  for  El  Salvador  and  all  of 
Central  America,  to  support  the  democratic 
center  acainst  the  extremes  of  both  tbe 
right  and  the  left,  and  to  secure  lasting 
peace  througb  national  dialogue  and  region- 
al negotiations.  We  do  not  aedc  tbe  military 
overthrow  of  tbe  Handlntata  sovemment  or 
to  put  in  its  place  a  government  baaed  on 
supporters  of  the  old  Somosa  regime. 

The  President  continued  and  said, 

I  take  very  seriously  your  concern  about 
human  rights.  The  United  States  condemns 
in  the  strongest  possiUe  terms  atrocities  by 
either  side.  We  are  committed  to  helping 
tbe  democratic  resistance  in  aivlying  strict 
rules  regarding  proiter  treatment  of  prison- 
en  in  the  civilian  twpulation.  and  we  urge 
their  leaders  to  investigate  allegations  of 
past  human  rights  abuses  and  take  appro- 
priate actions  to  prevent  further  abuses. 

Then  the  President  states  in  conclu- 
sion that 

A  policy  of  support  for  democracy,  eco- 
nomic <n>portunlty,  and  security  will  best 
serve  the  people  of  Central  America  and  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  show  consistency  of  purpose,  if  we  are 
firm  in  our  conviction,  we  can  help  the 
democratic  center  prevail  over  tyrants  of 
the  left  or  the  right. 

What  we,  as  Americans,  not  Just 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  as 
Americans  should  stand  for  are  stand- 
ards, standards  that  are  the  same  for 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  South  Africa, 
Chile,  and  other  nations  throughout 
the  world. 

I  oppose  the  Boland  amendment 
today  because  I  believe  it  requires  a 
higher  U.8.  standard  as  to  Nicaragua 
than  as  to  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  My  colleagues,  let  us  put  the 
United  States  again  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy and  liberty.  I  urge  your  sup- 
port of  the  MIchel-McCurdy-McDade 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma.   

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  and  I  support  the  McCur- 
dy-McDade-Mlchel  amendment.  This 
has  been  a  serious  decision  for  me  be- 
cause I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original 
Barnes-Hamilton  amendment.  In 
reaching  this  decision,  I  asked  myself 


some  basic  questions  which  I  encour- 
age my  coUeagues  to  consider. 

First,  what  responsibility  does  the 
United  States  have  in  being  involved 
in  Nicaragua  at  aU?  Obviously,  we 
have  security  interests  and  we  wiU  not 
aUow  that  country,  that  dose  to  our 
borders,  to  be  used  as  a  launching  pad 
to  threaten  UA  natlcmal  security.  I 
don't  think  such  a  threat  exists  today, 
but  it  clearly  is  a  possibility. 

But  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  moral 
responsibiUty  to  give  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees  of  that  civU 
war  because  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
our  policies  which  brought  on  the  war. 
The  United  States,  in  our  desire  to  rid 
Nicaragua  of  human  rights  abuses  and 
a  stream  of  refugees  earaplng  the 
Somosa  dictatorship,  sided  with  the 
revolutionary  opposition  to  Somoca. 

Immediately  after  the  Sandlnista  tri- 
umph in  1979,  America  gave  millions 
in  aid  and  debt  rescheduling  assist- 
ance. Between  July  1979  and  April 
1981,  the  United  States  gave  Nicara- 
gua $117  mUllon  in  bOateral  aid.  Part 
of  our  support  for  the  «u~*irMff  was 
their  written  promise  to  the  OA8  that 
the  Nlcaraguan  people  would  have 
democratic  elections,  fuU  poUtical.  re- 
ligious, and  trade  union  freedoms,  a 
free  press,  a  mixed  economy,  a  policy 
on  nonalignment.  and  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  its  neighbors. 

Today  we  have  a  new  set  of  refugees, 
new  himaan  rli^ts  abuses,  and  none  of 
the  solemn  promises  made  to  the  OAS 
have  bem  fulfiUed.  Today,  Ntcaragua 
has  a  censored  press,  sham  elections, 
an  official  policy  of  antlsemitism.  ex- 
portation of  revolution  to  B  Salvador, 
Invasions  of  Costa  Rican  and  Hondu- 
ran  sovereignty,  and  a  Leninist  oon- 
soUdation  of  police.  Judicial  and  mili- 
tary functions  under  the  authority  of 
a  poUtical  party. 

Now  what  about  the  Contras  .  .  .  the 
"democratic  opposition"?  Just  like  the 
SandinistaB,  it's  not  aU  good  or  bad. 
but  at  least  It  pledges  to  carry  out  the 
promises  of  establishing  freedoms  and 
democratic  institutions.  On  the  poUti- 
cal side,  the  Contras  are  led  by  men  of 
sterling  credentials  resembling  that  of 
El  Salvador's  Duarte  .  .  .  leaders  such 
as  Arturo  Cruz,  Adolf  o  Calero,  and  Al- 
fonso Robelo.  Their  major  failing  is 
that,  unlike  Duarte,  they  have  not  re- 
mained inside  Nicaragua  and  endured 
the  personal  risks  to  establish  roots  of 
democracy  there. 

On  the  mlUtary  side,  the  Contras  are 
composed  of  a  mixed  group.  There  are 
former  Somosa  national  guardsmen, 
former  Sandlnista  revolutionaries  who 
became  disenchanted  with  the  non-ful- 
fUlnent  of  those  democratic  pledges, 
and  new  refugees  caught  up  in  the 
civU  strife.  Some  of  the  Contras,  as 
weU  as  some  Sandlnista  mlUtary  units, 
have  clearly  violated  human  rights. 

So  what  is  our  goal  in  Nicaragtia  if 
lx>th  sides  have  disreputable  elements? 
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Do  we  abandon  the  new  refugees  and 
revolutionaries  allowing  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  complete  the  Lenlnization  of 
Nicaragua?  Do  we  finance  military 
action  to  overthrow  the  Sandinistas, 
Neither  approach  should  be  our 
policy. 

The  irony  is  that  the  policy  goals  of 
Bames-Hamllton  and  that  of  McCur- 
dy-McDade  are  virtually  the  same. 
The  distinctions  between  the  two 
amendments  are  almost  without  a  dif- 
ference. The  major  distinction  is  who 
will  deliver  the  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. Bames-Hamllton  says  only  an 
international  relief  agency.  McCurdy- 
McDade  says  either  an  international 
or  an  American  Oovemment  relief 
agency,  but  definitely  not  the  Defense 
Department  or  the  CIA.  Frankly, 
McCurdy-McDade  is  an  improvement. 
Those  who  argue  that  only  an  interna- 
tional agency  can  be  trusted  to  make 
siure  that  this  aid  be  confined  to  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  that  argtunent 
sets  up  a  straw  man  which  is  not  sig- 
nificant. If  Contras  are  going  to  abuse 
our  humanitarian  aid  effort,  they  will 
do  it  whether  or  not  it's  an  interna- 
tional or  American  agency  administer- 
ing it. 

The  real  question  is  whether  we 
should  be  giving  any  aid  at  all  at  this 
time.  Most  of  the  arguments  which 
our  more  liberal  colleagues  have  circu- 
lated recently  supporting  military  aid 
to  the  revolutionaries  of  Cambodia  or 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan 
are  relevant  to  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  am  firmly  against  providing 
military  aid  to  overthrow  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Nicaragua,  but  clearly  this  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  Justified. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  McCurdy- 
McDade  amendment  is  the  right  ap- 
proach from  the  standpoint  of  timing. 
I  see  many  comparisons  between  the 
situations  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua. 

In  1981  and  1982.  Congress  and  the 
administration  were  polarized  over  El 
Salvador.  Many  of  us  in  Congress  did 
not  support  aid  to  El  Salvador  because 
of  the  gross  human  rights  violations 
there.  At  the  same  time,  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  acknowledge  himian 
rights  violations  by  the  Junta.  When 
the  administration  moved  from  its  ex- 
treme position  of  blindness  to  the 
death  squads  and  other  human  rights 
abuses.  Congress  placed  tight  strings 
but  passed  assistance  to  give  democra- 
cy a  chance  to  work  in  El  Salvador. 
This  movement  to  the  middle  by  both 
the  administration  and  Congress,  has 
resulted  so  far  in  a  nhining  success  for 
establishing  democratic  institutions, 
freedoms,  and  human  rights  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

In  Nicaragua  so  far.  the  admlnlstia- 
tion  has  used  wrongheaded  policies 
using  gunboat  diplomacy  against  the 
Sandinista  Oovemment  whUe  putting 
on  blinders  to  the  presence  of  Somo- 
dstas  in  the  Contra  military  leader- 


ship. Blany  in  Congress  have  over- 
looked the  consolidation  of  a  Leninist 
state  inl  Nicaragua. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  those  who 
pushed  the  McCurdy-McDade  propos- 
al, both  the  administration,  as  evi- 
denced by  President  Reagan's  letter  to 
the  gei^eman  from  Oklahoma,  and  a 
bipartiscin  coalition  in  Congress  have 
moved  to  the  middle.  The  McCurdy- 
McDadi  amendment  represents  an  £1 
Salvador-style  coming  together  of 
both  sides,  bringing  the  President  a 
long  way  away  from  the  warmonger- 
ing statements  of  the  past,  and  lend- 
ing legitimacy  to  the  moderate,  demo- 
cratic forces  within  the  Contra  leader- 
ship. Jdst  as  we  changed  our  position 
on  El  aklvador  at  the  right  time,  and 
it  worked.  I  think  the  time  is  right  to 
slightly  (modify  our  position  on  Nicara- 
gua. "Ttie  McCurdy-McDade  amend- 
ment is  the  best  vehicle  to  give  democ- 
racy a  ohance  in  Nicaragua  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  BpLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  mlnuQes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frokn  Michigan  Odr.  Crockstt]. 

Mi.  dROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
see  no  rational  or  Justifiable  reason 
why  Congress  should  once  again  take 
up  the  issue  of  whether  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contrast  The  issues  that  surround  this 
debate  l^ve  not  changed,  and  I  remain 
convinced  that  the  American  people 
feel  as  strongly  as  ever  that  resujnlng 
aid  to  the  rebels  would  be  the  wrong 
path  to  follow. 

Support  for  the  Contras  in  their  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  legally  recog- 
nized 0<>vemment  of  Nicaragiia  would 
still  violate  international  law,  would 
stUl  drab  the  United  States  closer  to 
direct  nUlltary  Involvement  in  Central 
Americ4  and  would  still  constitute 
overt  aggression  against  an  independ- 
ent people. 

Mi.  Chairman,  recently  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  outstanding 
piece  of  legal  research  sponsored  by 
the  Naijional  Emergency  Civil  Liber- 
ties Committee,  that  examines  n.S. 
policies  toward  Nicaragua  in  the  con- 
text of  international  law.  This  report, 
which  has  been  concurred  in  and  en- 
dorsed by  more  than  100  deans  and 
law  professors  from  some  of  the  most 
prestlglf  us  law  schools  in  this  country, 
conclude  unreservedly  that  American 
involveriient  with  the  Nicaraguan 
rebels  |as  contradicted  several  UJI. 
resolutions  to  which  we  had  sub- 
scribed Ngarding  acts  of  war  and  has 
also  violated  our  own  Neutrality  Act. 
In  addition,  the  report  points  out  that 
President  Reagan's  decision  not  to 
accept  i^illngs  by  the  World  Court  on 
the  CIA's  role  in  helping  to  mine  Nica- 
raguan harbors  was  a  breach  of  our 
treaty  Obligations  to  that  Court,  and 
signalled  to  the  world  a  disturbing 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
Americm  Oovemment  to  live  up  to  its 
internal  lonal  obligations.  The  text  of 
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an    America    that 
commitment  to  interna- 


tional law  undermines  world  order  and 
peace.  Renewed  funding  for  the  Con- 
tras would  compromise  both  our 
standing  in  the  international  commu- 
nity and  our  national  ideals.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  stand  firm  in  their  con- 
victions that<  the  United  States  cannot 
and  must  nbt  help  to  destabilize  by 
forceful  means  a  legitimately  elected 
government  With  which  we  continue  to 
exchange  ambassadors  and  maint4^in 
diplomatic  relations. 

CMemoranduni  of  The  Natloiua  Emergency 
CivU  Uberties  Committee  on  the  United 
States,  Nicaragua  and  the  World  Court 
April  15, 198(] 

Trx  Reacam  ADimnsnATioii  am  Niquuuida 

I.  THX  UJnTXD|sTAn8  AHD  THE  WOILD  COURT 

On  April  9.  1984,  Nicaragua  commenced  a 
proceedins  againat  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  claiming,  and 
seeking  an  adjudication  by  the  Court,  that 
the  United  States  had.  since  March  1981, 
engaged  in  and  been  responalble  for  military 
and  paramllltvy  acts  in  and  against  Nicara- 
gua In  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nation^  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  StM«8.  other  multilater- 
al treaties  and  principles  of  International 
law. 
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of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
enge  the  Court's  Jurisdlc- 
the  dispute  and  to  demand 
application  be  stricken 
docket  Not  only  were  the 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  Court's  Jurisdic- 
tion tenuous  as  a  matter  of  law;  more  sig- 
nificantly, thei  United  States  was  rejecting 
the  Court's  rliftit  to  intervene  In  an  unoues- 
tionably  grave  international  dispute.  This 
Jurisdictional  <:hallenge  was  rejected  by  the 
Coiut  on  Nov^ber  26,  1984  by  a  IS  to  1 
vote.  Confronted  with  this  unequivocal 
rebuff  to  Its  views,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, on  JanuH  7  18, 1985,  announced  that  it 
would  not  participate  in  further  proceedings 
in  the  I 


This  is  a  mtst  startling  and  unfortunate 
position  for  oir  government  to  take.  The 
United  SUtes  1  ledared  iU  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  almost  forty  yean  ago,  in 
1846  (in  accordance  with  the  so-called  op- 
tional clause  of  the  Court  Statute  (Article 
36,  Par.  5),  in  ielation  to  any  other  state  ac- 
cepting the  sa^  obligation  in  all  legal  dis- 
putes concerning  (a)  the  interpretation  of  a 
treaty;  (b)  any  question  of  international 
law;  (c)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If 
established,  wduld  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
international  <|bllgation;  and  (d)  the  nature 
or  extent  of  tke  reparation  to  be  made  for 
breach  of  an  international  obligation.  Our 
government  regarded  its  declaration  as  tan- 
tamount to  a  treaty  obligation;  acceptance 
was  authorized  by  the  treaty  process,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  approving,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
noting  at  the  time  that  "(t)he  force  and 
effect  of  the  declaration  is  tliat  of  a  treaty, 
binding  the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to 
those  SUtes  which  have  or  may  in  the 
future  depodt  similar  declarations. 
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There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the 
Court's  Jurisdiction  extends  to  adjudication 
of  the  dimute  stated  by  Nicaragua-  And  our 
government's  attempt,  three  days  before  Ni- 
caragua's appUcation  was  filed,  to  modify  Its 
1946  declaration  of  acceptance  so  as  to  ex- 
clude "disputes  with  any  Central  American 
sUtes  or  arising  out  of  or  relating  to  events 
In  Central  America"  was  patently  ineffec- 
tive. For,  when  the  United  SUtes  accepted 
the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction,  our 
government  expressly  sUted  that  Its  accept- 
ance would  "remain  in  force  for  a  period  of 
five  years  and  thereafter  until  the  expira- 
tion of  six  months  after  notice  may  be  given 
to  terminate  this  declaration."  This,  as  the 
Senate  Committee  explained  when  it  ap- 
proved the  authorizing  Resolution  In  1946, 
has  the  effect  of  "a  renunciation  of  any  In- 
tention to  withdraw  our  obligation  In  the 
face  of  a  threatened  legal  proceeding." 

Nicaragua  had  also  accepted  the  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  It  was 
thus  plainly  within  the  contemplation  of 
the  United  SUtes  declaration.  The  Year- 
books of  the  Court  repeatedly  and  consist- 
ently noted  that  Nicaragua's  1929  declara- 
tion was  made  under  Article  36  of  the  Court 
SUtute  and  is  "deemed  to  be  still  in  force;" 
our  own  Department  of  SUte  publication, 
"United  SUtes  Treaties  in  Force"  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983  (p.  351)  lists  Nicaragua,  without 
qualification,  as  one  of  the  SUtes  that  ac- 
cepted the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court;  and  the  standard  "United  Nations  In- 
formation Book  on  the  International  Court" 
does  the  same. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  refusal  now 
to  participate  In  further  proceedings  before 
the  World  Court  is  a  blatant  repudiation  of 
our  earlier  commitment  of  the  resolution  of 
disputes  among  nations  by  an  International 
court  of  justice.  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule  of  law  In  International  af- 
fairs. The  Administration's  excuse  for  this 
imprecedented  departure  from  our  earlier 
policies  is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  argu- 
ment Iran  advanced  in  opposing  World 
Court  Jurisdiction  in  the  hostage  case.  The 
Iranian  government  argued  there  that  the 
hostage  problem  was  simply  "marginal"  and 
could  not  be  examined  separately  from  the 
overall  problem  of  "continual  interference 
by  the  United  SUtes  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Iran."  Our  government  similarly  insists 
ttiat  it  has  withdrawn  from  further  proceed- 
ings in  the  Nicaraguan  dispute  in  order  to 
"preclude  the  Court's  being  misused  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  issues  in  the 
region." 

The  short  and  definitive  answer  to  the 
Reagan  Administration's  argument  here  Is 
precisely  that  given  by  the  Court  to  the  Ira- 
nians In  the  hostage  case:  "Legal  disputes 
between  sovereign  SUtes  by  their  very 
nature  are  likely  to  occur  In  political  con- 
texts, and  often  form  only  one  element  In  a 
wider  and  long  standing  political  dispute  be- 
tween the  SUtes  concerned.  Yet  never  lias 
the  view  been  put  forward  before  that,  be- 
cause a  legal  dispute  submitted  to  the  Court 
is  only  one  aspect  of  a  political  dispute,  the 
Court  should  decline  to  resolve  for  the  par- 
ties the  legal  questions  at  issue  between 
them." 

The  attempt  to  withdraw  the  Nicaraguan 
dispute  for  World  Court  review  Inevitably 
leads  one  to  conclude  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  no  confidence  in  Its  case  on  the 
merits.  Roberts  Owen,  the  top  SUte  Depart- 
ment lawyer  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Carter  Administration,  has  noted  that 
the  withdrawal  may  well  amount  to  a  con- 
cession that  the  United  SUtes  did  violate 


international  law  by  mining  Nicarguan  bar- 
twrs.  Alfred  Rubin.  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  likewise  has  sUted  that  the 
withdrawal  amounted  to  a  conhrmation  of 
Illegal  activity  by  the  United  States.  And. 
indeed,  anaiytia  reveals  that  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Administration's  actions 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  have  been  unlaw- 
ful 

n.  UinTKD  STATES  POUCT  AHD  IHTBRIIATIOIIAI. 
LAW 

Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  provides: 

"All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  po- 
litical Independence  of  any  sUU,  or  In  any 
other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  United  Nations." 

In  defining  the  term  "threat  or  use  of 
force,"  the  Oeneral  Assembly,  by  broad  con- 
sensus, adopted  a  definition  of  aggreaaion 
which  includes  the  use  of  armed  bands,  mer- 
cenaries, or  irregulars  that  carry  out  sub- 
stantial acts  of  armed  force  against  another 
sUte.  Under  this  definition,  the  Administra- 
tion's aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  counterrevolu- 
tionaries constitutes  aggression  and  violates 
Article  2(4)  of  the  Charter. 

Our  government  responds  that  Its  actions 
have:  (1)  been  taken  in  legitimate  self-de- 
fense in  response  to  Cuba  and  Nicaraguan 
aggression  against  El  Salvador  or  (2)  consti- 
tutes aid  to  one  side  In  a  dvll  war.  The  Ad- 
ministration's claim  that  the  Nicaraguan 
government  is  sending  arms  to  the  Salvador- 
an  rebels  and  that  aid  to  the  contras  Is 
simply  designed  to  Interdict  those  arms, 
however,  has  been  amply  refuted.  Moreover, 
there  is  an  even  more  fundamental  problem 
with  the  Administration's  position.  What- 
ever the  factual  validity  of  the  Administra- 
tion's claims  (which  has  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished). Article  51  of  the  UJJ.  Charter  recog- 
nizes a  right  of  self-defense  only  If  an  armed 
attack  occurs  against  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  Certainly,  one  cannot  rea- 
sonably contend  that  the  El  Salvadoran  in- 
surgents liave  launched  an  armed  attack 
against  El  Salvador  from  Nicaragua.  Au- 
thorlUtive  scholars  tiave  noted  that  the 
concept  of  "anned  attack"  must  be  narrowly 
construed  Actual  incursions  by  rebels  con- 
trolled by  or  acting  solely  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  another  sUte  are  neoeoary  to  rise 
to  the  level  of  armed  attack.  Merely  giving 
aasictance  does  not  amount  to  aimed  attack. 
Justifying  self-defense.  Indeed,  it  was  pre- 
cisely the  fear  that  powerful  nations  would 
attempt  to  use  aid  to  rebels  as  Justification 
for  attacks  against  the  aiiiiittng  nation 
(mder  the  guise  of  self-defense  that  led 
Third  World  nations  to  insist  that  the  defi- 
nition of  aggrwslon  be  narrowly  worded  to 
Include  only  the  "sending  by  or  on  behalf  of 
a  SUte  of  armed  bands,"  not  merely  aiding 
such  groups.  Thus,  the  use  of  force  would  be 
limited,  and  self-defense  not  be  permitted, 
to  gut  Article  2(4). 

What  our  government  aoerts  is  the  right 
to  use  of  aimed  force  to  att&^  another 
country  for  sending  anna  to  or  helping  one 
side  in  a  dvll  war.  Under  this  rationale,  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  a  right  to  attack 
the  United  States  and  Pakistan  because  it 
believed  that  the  CIA  and  Pakistan  were 
supporting  Afghan  guerrillas.  This  argu- 
ment stands  international  law  against  ag- 
gression on  its  head  and  would  permit  an 
armed  attack  whenever  any  country  lielleves 
the  other  is  aiding  an  inUmal  struggle  else- 
where in  the  world. 


Second,  the  Administration  argues  that  it 
Is  merely  aiding  one  side  In  a  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  As 
the  mining  operations  disclosed,  the  Nicara- 
guan cotmterrevolutlonaries  are  to  a  large 
extent  directed  and  controlled  by  the  CIA 
and  operate  under  Its  guidance.  The  CHA 
has  not  merely  aided  the  contras,  it  has  Ini- 
tiated, controlled  and  suliatantially  partici- 
pated in  their  activities.  As  a  top  leader  of 
the  largest  ooimterrevolutlonary  group,  the 
Nlcaragiian  Democratic  Force  IVOVt.  re- 
cently noted:  "The  FDN  was  originated  by 
the  CIA.  the  chairman  was  appointed  by  the 
CIA  and  it  is  totally  controUed  by  the  CIA" 

The  centra's  actions  are  not  simply  part 
of  a  dvll  war  in  Nicaragua;  they  are  exter- 
nally organized  and  directed.  The  contraa 
attack  from  across  the  b(Hxler  of  Honduras 
and  CosU  Rica;  despite  years  of  warfare  and 
vast  amotmU  of  aid.  they  have  not  estab- 
lished permanent  bases  in  Nicaragua.  The 
line  between  dvU  war  and  external  war  may 
be  murky  In  todajr's  world,  but  there  is  still 
a  distinction  between  the  two.  The  contras 
are  engaged  in  mercenary  attack,  not  a  dvH 
war. 

Our  government's  conduct  in  Nicaragua 
also  violates  the  Charter  of  the  OAS.  Article 
15  states: 

"No  sUte  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  Intervene,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  exter- 
nal affairs  of  any  other  state.  The  foregotng 
prindple  prohibits  not  only  aimed  force  but 
also  any  other  form  of  interference  or  at- 
tempted threat  against  the  personality  of 
the  sute  or  against  its  political,  economic 
and  cultural  elemotU" 

The  broad  language  of  this  Artlde  reflecU 
an  effort  by  the  Latin-American  community 
to  have  the  United  States  ahandon  its  claim 
of  right  to  intervene,  stemming  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  niittiTis  The  mili- 
tary support  for  the  contras  dearty  leiire- 
sents  intervention  "directly  or  indliectly"  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Nicaragua  praacrfbed 
by  the  OAS  Charter. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration In  conducting  the  so-called 
covert  war  against  Nicaragua  also  violate 
the  norms  of  international  law.  Ttie  exilea 
fighting  against  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua under  the  guidance  of  our  military  aim 
their  attacks  at  ectmomlc  and  ctvQian  tar- 
geU  Villages  are  burned,  tobacco  flelds 
rased,  bridges  blown  up  and.  worst  of  all, 
Nicaraguan  nationals  are  summarily  execut- 
ed and  tortured.  According  to  Americas 
Watch,  the  internationally  respected 
human  rights  organlxatlim.  the  largest 
contra  group,  the  FDN,  "has  engaged  re- 
peatedly in  kidnapping,  torture  and  murder 
of  unarmed  dvilians." 

Torture  and  summary  executkm  of  dvfl- 
lans  violate  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Geneva  Convention  (IV)  Relative  to  the 
Protection  of  (^vilian  Penons.  the  prlnd- 
plea  of  the  Nuremberg  Cbaito'.  and  binding 
nonns  of  customary  international  law.  As 
the  fboeaOy  surfaced  CIA  manual  demon- 
strates, the  CIA  has  not  only  tolerated  but 
encouraged  such  violations  of  IntCTnational 
human  rlghU. 

Finally,  the  mtntng  operation  conducted 
by  the  CIA  was  plainly  in  violation  of  Inter- 
national law.  As  a  blo^ade.  it  constitutes  an 
act  of  war  in  violation  of  Article  3(4)  of  the 
UJf.  Charter  as  well  as  the  OAS  Charter. 
Moreover,  the  notification  to  other  nations 
clearly  required  for  such  action  was  not 
given. 
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m.  Bommc  law  am  lai  pouct  towaum 
nouusnA 
A.  Neutrahtw  Act 
Tbe  Admlnlitntlon'a  aetiaat  aa  to  Nlcarm- 
Kua  alao  violate  United  Statea  law. 

The  Neutrality  Act,  M  VJS.C.  «M.  makea 
It  a  dlnie.  Inter  alia,  to  initiate,  organiae  or 
begin  a  boatlle  expedition  on  United  States 
territory  againat  a  foreign  country  with 
which  the  United  Statea  la  at  peace.  Thia 
statute,  enacted  in  1794.  waa  deaigned  to 
secure  the  war  powers  to  Congreaa  and  to 
Incorporate  International  legal  atandards 
into  United  Statea  law. 

By  eetabllahing  campa  in  Blorlda,  training 
recrulta  to  fl^t  agatiwt  the  Sandlnista  gov- 
ernment and  raising  money  and  anna  for 
such  attadu  In  the  United  Statea.  the  Nica- 
raguan  exHea  have  "prepared  for"  and  "set 
on  foot"  a  military  expedition  against  Nica- 
ragua ftom  the  United  Statea.  By  coverUy 
aiding  and  directing  thla  expedition,  the  Ad- 
mlniatratian  haa  become  a  oo-oonv>irator  In 
auai  vlolationa  of  the  Neutrality  Act 

The  Adminlstratioa  contends  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  does  ot  apply  to  executive  ac- 
tinia: the  Preaident  atanda  above  the  law. 
The  statute,  however,  la  broadly  directed 
againat  "any  peraoo."  In  eontraat  to  almilar 
antecedent  Brltiah  atatutaa  which  only  pro- 
hibited such  expedttkKM  "wlUiout  leave  or 
lloenae  of  hia  ICaJeaty."  Moreover,  the 
eourta  have  interpreted  the  Neutrality  Act 
to  prohibit  the  Preaident  from  authorising 
private  hostile  expedttioaa.  In  the  1806  case 
of  VnUed  StaUa  v.  Smitk,  two  persons  in- 
dieted  under  the  Neutrality  Act  asserted 
that  their  acta  had  been  authorised  by 
President  Jefferson  and  hia  Cabtaiet.  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  ^nniam  Paterson  held 
that  auch  authortetlon.  even  If  given,  could 
not  suspend  the  Neutrality  Act- 

"The  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
cannot  control  tbe  statute,  nor  dispense 
with  its  exceptioa.  and  still  leaa  can  he  au- 
thoriw  a  peraon  to  do  what  the  law  forbids. 
If  he  could,  it  would  render  tbe  execution  of 
the  lawa  dependent  on  hia  will  and  pleasure: 
.  .  .  (T)he  law  la  paramount  Who  has  do- 
minion over  it?  None  but  the  legislature  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress 
to  change  a  state  of  peace  Into  a  sUte  of 
war  .  .  .  (T)he  organ  entrusted  with  the 
power  to  declare  war.  should  first  decide 
whether  It  Is  expedient  to  go  to  war  or  to 
continue  in  peace:  and  until  such  a  decision 
Is  made,  no  Individual  ought  to  aasume  a 
hostQe  attitude,  and  to  pronounce  contrary 
to  the  popular  will,  that  the  nation  is  at 
war."  aTF.  Cas  Xin,  llM-7.  1130, 
(C.CJ}jr.T.  18M)  (No.  1«,  343). 

Thus,  the  Administration  Is  violating  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  by  collaborating  in  the  contraa'  military 
expedltlona  againat  Nicaragua. 
•  B.  ArtiOe  7.  teetUm  8  of  the  Conttitution 

Tbe  Reagan  Administration's  policies  *if« 
violate  Article  I.  Sec  8  of  the  ConsUtution. 
Arming,  training,  and  directing  armies  of 
10.000  to  •15,000  men  In  atta^ing  Nicaragua 
are  clearly  acts  of  war.  The  Indiscriminate 
mining  of  Nlcaraguan  ports,  now  known  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  CIA  auspices,  is  a 
blockage  under  International  law.  Aa  the 
United  States  Naval  Manual.  Law  of  Naval 
Warfare,  states:  "A  blockade  is  a  belligerent 
operation  intended  to  prevent  vessels  of  all 
states  from  entering  or  leaving  specified 
coastal  areas  which  sre  under  the  sovereign 
under  occupation,  or  under  the  control  of 
an  enemy."  Recent  Presidents  and  Secretar- 
ies of  State  have  acknowledged  that  a  block- 
age Is  an  act  of  war.  President  Elsenhower 


said  tkat  "a  blockage  Is  an  act  of  war  In- 
tended to  bring  an  adversary  to  your  way  of 
thlnklag  or  to  hia  kneea."  while  Preaident 
Kennady  noted  that  "to  deny  the  oO  (Cuba) 
would  rcQulre,  of  course,  a  blockade,  and  a 
blocka^le  la  an  act  of  war." 

Even  if,  as  the  Administration  portrays 
them,  these  acts  are  military  reprisals 
against  Nicaragua,  they  violate  Article  I. 
Sec.  8  of  the  Constitution.  For,  It  la  Con- 
greaa to  which  la  granted  the  power  to 
"grant  letters  of  Marque  and  Reprteala"— 
letters,  which  In  the  1700'a  authorised  pri- 
vate reprisals  against  foreign  nationals  or 
states.  The  Constitution  prohibits  presiden- 
tial authorisation  of  covert  Invasions  or 
mining  operations  againat  another  country 
by  "prlrate  armies"  directed  by  the  CIA. 
ooircLnsioit 
These  violations  of  international  and  do- 
mestic law  are  not  merely  technical  matters: 
they  a|e  Injuring  not  only  the  Nlcaraguan 
people^  These  Constitutional  provisions  and 
the  Neiitrallty  Act  are  premised  on  the  prin- 
^_.-  ^^^  ^^  United  States  shall  engage  in 
or  armed  repriaals  only  after  public 
m  and  debate.  Presidential  use  of 
..armies  flouts  that  principle.  As  was 
n  the  debate  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment the  activities  of  the  contras  "commit 
us  to  a  specific  foreign  policy  that  has  never 
been  openly  defended  and  supported  and 
whose  outcome  cannot  be  guided  by  our 
own  democratic  institutions." 

In  dikregardlng  these  constitutional  and 
sUtutory  safeguards,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration threatens  the  democratic  decision- 
making process  upon  which  our  government 
ought  Id  rest.  In  disregarding  the  substance 
of  international  law  and  the  Court  estab- 
lished to  enforce  and  give  life  to  Interna- 
tional law,  this  AdnUnlstraUon's  acUons 
threatens  world  peace  and  order. 

This  Admlniatration's  boycott  of  further 
proceedings  In  this  caae  Is  a  breach  of  treaty 
obligations  we  undertook  when  we  accepted 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World 
Court  th  IMS.  The  Executive  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  violate  our  treaty  obllga- 
I  continue  to  aid  the  contras  in  the 
clear  World  Court  opinion  that  our 
constituted  aggression  prohibited 
J*.  Charter  would  be  to  reject  the 
very  law  which  we  have  applied  to  others. 
For  it  1«  the  United  States  which  urged  most 
strongly  at  Nuremberg  that  aggreaalon  be 
conaideted  an  international  crime.  Aa  Su- 
preme Court  Juatice  Jackaon,  the  chief  VB. 
proaeci<»r  at  Nuremberg  atatad:  "If  certain 
acta  in  Violation  of  treatiea  are  Crimea,  they 
are  Crimea  whether  the  United  SUtes  does 
them  or  whether  Germany  does  them,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  lay  down  a  rule  of 
criminal  conduct  against  others  which  we 
would  dot  be  willing  to  have  Invoked  against 
us."  Our  efforto  to  evade  World  Court 
review  of  Nicaragua's  complaint,  aa  well  aa 
any  de<|sion  to  now  boycott  the  court's  pro- 
ceedlngi  or  defy  its  ordera  would  aignlfy 
that  thla  Adminlatratlon  refuaed  to  abide  by 
thoae  \^ry  norma  of  International  conduct 
which  tte  labelled  criminal  In  1946. 
Coiusa  Lamomt. 

C^tairvenon. 
EozTBTiaa. 

Director. 

LCOXARO  B.  BOUSXH. 

Oeneral  CounsA 
(Prep  ired  by  Profeaaor  Julea  Lobel  of  the 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wiaconsln  [Mr.  Obkt], 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  oppose  the  Michel 
amendment  here  today.  lather  the  au- 
thors of  the  Michel  amendment  inad- 
vertently messed  up  their  drafting  or 
else  they  intended  to  slip  into  their 


proposal  a  resumption  of  military  aid 
to  Nicaragua  after  October  1.  because 
this  proposal  is  very  clearly  nothing 
but  a  Trojan  horse  that  will  allow  the 
resumption  of  direct  military  activities 
through  intelligence  agencies  after  Oc- 
tober 1. 
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It  is  true  that  this  proposal  says  that 
none  of  the  money  in  this  amendment 
may  be  used  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary purposes,  but  because  it  does  not 
renew  the  Boland  amendment,  that 
means  that  after  October  1  you  will  be 
able  to  use  the  CIA  contingency  fund 
and  you  wlU  be  able  to  fund  paramili- 
tary or  military  oi>erations  with  no 
limit  That  is  what  the  Michel  amend- 
ment does  and  if  you  do  not  think  it 
does,  you  do  not  Imow  what  is  in  it. 

Now  where  is  this  going  to  take  us? 
Where  is  this  going  to  take  us?  This  is 
going  to  take  us  down  a  road  which 
has  already  failed.  Our  original  sup- 
port for  the  Contras  began  as  support 
for  a  tiny  band  of  some  500  fighters. 
Today  that  force  has  grown  to  over 
17.000.  35  times  as  large  as  the  original 
force.  General  Oorman  has  indicated 
already  that  our  present  policy  cannot 
succeed  in  changing  the  *'fl~<«"M«» 
The  New  Yorii  Times  has  reported  ad- 
ministration-classified documenta  that 
indicate  their  intention  is  to  raise  the 
size  of  the  Contra  operation  to  be- 
tween 30,000  and  35.000  people.  That 
would  be  a  force  70  times  as  large  as 
the  one  in  the  beginning.  And  the  New 
York  Times  quotes  the  administration 
as  saying  that  we  must  realistically 
recognize  as  an  eventual  option  the 
use  of  American  military  force  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

If  you  vote  for  Michkl  and  October 
1  comes  and  the  gloves  are  off.  can 
anybody  tell  us  what  happens  thai? 
The  admlnistrati(m  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  this  test  vote  on  $27  million  is 
Just  that,  that  is  a  test  and  that  if  it  is 
approved  it  may  be  appropriate  to  do 
more.  What  is  that  more? 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  like 
the  Sandinistas.  I  have  no  iUusions 
about  where  they  are  going.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  handle  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  ate  going  to  fight 
them  stupid  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  fight  them  smart  The  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the 
Congress  to  really  duck  its  institution- 
al responsibilities  by  pretending  that 
we  are,  through  passage  of  this 
amendment,  providing  humanitarian 
aid  when,  in  fact,  what  we  will  be 
doing  is  opening  up  to  door  to  the  pas- 
sible provision  of  military  assistance  or 
paramilitary  assistance  after  October 
1. 

If  we  do  this,  if  we  do  this,  sure  we 
will  hurt  Nicaragua.  There  will  be 
more  losses.  Thoe  wlU  be  more  disrup- 
tion. But,  more  Importantly,  we  will 
hurt  ourselves,  because  we  will  take 
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away  aome  of  the  strongest  advantaves 
America  has  always  had.  Do  we  really 
want  to  put  the  United  States  in  oppo- 
sition to  international  law?  Do  we 
really  want  to  abandon  our  solid 
public  commitment  to  the  principle  of 
national  sovereignty  no  matter  how 
much  we  may  dislike  an  individual 
government?  If  you  give— if  you  pass 
this  amendment  today,  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  you  wiU  be  doing  much 
more  than  providing  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, you  will  be  providing,  after 
October  1,  an  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  whatever  it  wants 
in  terms  of  providing  military  assist- 
ance through  the  CIA.  and  that  is  a 
fact,  and  I  urge  you  not  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaiw]  has  3H  minutes  remain- 
ing; the  genUonan  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BoLAin]  has  2M  minutes  re- 
maining. 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  time  to  the  gen- 
tleman fttmi  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ou- 
]»iraow]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Objodisoii]  is 
reoogniied  for  2H  minutes. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  before  us  is  a  policy  first 
engaged  in  aome  4  years  ago.  When 
the  President  directed  the  CIA  to 
begin  its  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
NIcaraguan  Government.  In  4  years 
let  us  see  where  we  have  come.  We 
have  established  a  force  of  some 
15,000  men.  women,  and  children  who 
are  involved  in  military  assaults  on  the 
people  of  northern  Nicaragua. 

And  what  have  we  gained?  Four 
jrears  of  this  policy  has  brought  fail- 
ure to  America.  It  has  faOed  to  move 
the  NIcaraguan  SandUnistas  closer  to 
our  position:  and  it  has  made  us  ac- 
complices in  some  of  the  most  brutal 
attacks  on  civilians  that  have  occurred 
on  this  continent  We  can  take  a  look 
at  report  after  report  by  international 
human  rl^ts  monitoring  groups  that 
review  the  military  activities  of  the 
Contras.  Unable  to  gain  either  mili- 
tary or  political  advantage,  the  Con- 
tras have  been  reduced  to  simply  as- 
saulting civilians  in  the  region. 

And.  make  no  mistake,  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  wiU  facilitate  these 
ocmtinued  attacks.  Tou  can  call  this 
humanitarian  aid,  you  can  try  to 
frame  it  any  way  that  you  like,  but 
clearly  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
through  the  Michel  amendment  Is  to 
provide  support  and  sustenance,  to 
allow  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Contra  war  and  their  attacks  on  civil- 
ians in  northern  Nicaragua. 

Let  me  read  to  you  about  one  such 
instance. 
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She  wu  on  her  side,  1  on  the  other,  about 
SO  jrardi  away,  she  was  sereamlng.  She  was 
raped  by  (me  of  the  SO  men.  There  were 
about  800  Contras  there  in  other  areas.  The 
same  person  later  cut  her  throat. 

The  Contra  responsible  for  this  es- 
caped. American  taxpayers  ought  not 


to  bei  facilitating  the  murder  and  de- 
strucaon  of  civilians  in  northern  Nlca- 
raguai  It  is  a  policy  that  does  not  gain 
us  military  or  political  advantage.  It  is 
a  policy  that  has  already  failed  and 
the  response  today  by  Mr.  Michel  is  to 
continue  this  very  policy,  and  if  it  goes 
on  without  the  addition  of  the  Boland 
amendment  it  will  provide  for  Ameri- 
ca's direct  involvement  through  the 
CIA  attempt  at  what  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated  to  be  not  In  America's 
best  interest.  Let  us  not  continue  on  a 
policyi  of  faOure.  Let  us  attempt  to 
regaiil  our  position  in  this  hemisphere 
and  thf  to  institute  poUcles  that  re- 
flect the  values  of  this  country  and 
the  American  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Michel 
amenmnent. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  how  much  time  remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  3H  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysell  the  remaining  time. 

1^.  phalrman  and  my  colleagues,  we 
have  <i>me  to  the  end  of  formal  debate 
on  an  Miendment  that  has  been  called 
the  Michel  amendment,  the  McCurdy 
amenc^ent,  the  McDade  amendment, 
et  cettfra,  et  cetera.  That  is  because  a 
lot  of  I  people  worked  on  it  in  this 
Housej  I  Just  want  to  take  a  second  to 
say  I  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCurdy],  who 
spent  ^  enormous  amount  of  time  on 
the  isgue;  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Foreign  Affairs,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascxu.],  who  worked  hard  and  made 
many  positive  contributions. 

I  do  want  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  hanring  the  graciousness  to  yield 
that  d^inguished  chairman  5  minutes 
of  their  time  so  that  he  might  express 
himself.  I  want  to  say  that  my  dear 
friend^  Johh  McCazit,  Dah  Dahikl. 
Ham  nsH.  all  worked  hard,  my  dear 
friend  Bob  Michh..  Dick  Chxhit,  be- 
cause #e  want  to  try  to  present  to  the 
House  I  a  new  initiative,  a  bipartisan 
inltiaf  "^  - 
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Now  normally,  we  would  be  at  the 
point  Where  we  would  vote.  We  have 
come  jdown  to  the  end  of  formal 
debatei  and  normally  the  ladies  and 
genUeaien  up  in  the  press  galleries 
would  be  about  to  watch  the  lights  go 
on  and  the  bells  ring,  and  we  would 
have  a  vote.  No  vote  coming,  folks,  not 
for  a  cnuple  more  hotirs. 

Strange  not  to  vote  right  now.  I  have 
been  here  24  years;  I  do  not  ever  recall 
that  before.  Many  things  happen  in 
this  H*use.  That  may  have  happened 
bef ore4  maybe  my  memory  Is  faulty;  I 
Just  dq  not  remember  it,  and  I  do  not 
remember  a  Rules  Committee  writing 
a  rule  ^hat  prohibited  the  inclusion  In 
this  amendment  formally  of  a  biparti- 
san spixisor  from  across  the  aisle. 
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1  believe  that  to  be  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  do  not  believe  it  represents 
equity.  It  ^oes  represent  skill.  I  do  not 
think  it  represents  equity. 

It  is  customary  at  this  time  to  thank 
people  in  the  House  and  I  do,  for  the 
quality  of  the  debate.  Memben  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  done  in 
general  a  siiperb  Job. 

I  do  have  to  say  I  am  offended,  per- 
sonally, bgr  comments  which  were 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  as  he  was  closing 
debate  on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

What  he  said  was  not  tru  and  he 
knows  better.  I  was  offended  to  hear 
him  say  thit.  either  those  who 

Mr.    OBEY.    WIU    the    gentleman 
yield?  Is  the  gentleman  saying  I 
lying? 

Mr.  McDAde.  No;  I  do  not  yield. 

Those  who  wrote  this  amendment 
either  did Jnot  know  what  they  were 
doing  or  tl^ey  were  prepared  to  seek  a 
new  armed  aggression  in  Central 
America.   J 

That,  Mb.  Chairman.  Is  not  my  24- 
year  recorq  as  a  Member,  nor  is  it  my 
intention  i^or  those  of  my  colleagues, 
on  this  ai^endment.  Read  it.  It  re- 
states the  prohibitions  of  the  Boland 
amendment;  they  expire  in  September. 
It  of  cours^  does  not  deal  with  fiscal 
year  1986  money;  we  have  not  got  to 
the  fiscal  irear  1986  authorization  or 
appropriations;  it  cannot. 

I  will  woi^  with  you  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  and  ihtent  of  this  amendment.  I 
hope  we  vqte  for  it  in  an  overwhelm' 
ing  majorit 
AMmnmriciTaxD  it  mk.  boland  to  the 

OrmZD  BT  MB.  MC  DAOX 

Bir.  BOLAnd.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  printed  in  the 
RacoBo  on  {June  5.  1985.  pursuant  to 
the  rule 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CTerk  wiU 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bouuro  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDaob.  Strike 
out  secUon  19»  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followlnr      I 

"Sac.  103.(a)  No  funds  available  during 
any  fiscal  yekr  to  the  Central  IntelUcence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  I  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
Involved  in  iiAelUgence  activities  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  purpose  or 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  ii|dlreeay,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatio|u  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation. 
Ltion,  movement,  or  indlvid- 
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thlbttion  contained  in  subeec- 

conUnue  in  effect  untU  the 

a  Joint  resolution  repealing 


The  CHMRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLAiii]  wHl  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolahd]. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Michel  amendment  now  before  the 
House  would  provide  $27  million  in  so- 
called  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

In  my  view,  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish between  logistical  support  to  an 
armed  force  in  the  field,  that  is  receiv- 
ing arms  from  other  sources,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  direct  arming  of  that 
force,  on  the  other. 

But,  in  its  wisdom,  the  House  may 
approve  this  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  will  be  ap- 
proving only  humanitarian  assist- 
ance—no military  aid. 

Further,  this  assistance  cannot  be 
provided  through  the  CIA  or  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

In  other  words,  we  no  longer  will 
pretend  that  ours  is  a  covert  relation- 
ship with  the  Contras. 

What  does  my  amendment  add  to 
this? 

Well,  first  of  all.  it  adds  the  so-called 
Boland  prohibition. 

That  prohibition  is  now  the  law. 

It  prohibits  any  agency  involved  in 
intelligence  activities  from  "obligating 
or  expending  fimds  for  the  purpose,  or 
which  would  have  the  effect,  of  sup- 
porting, directly  or  indirectly,  military 
or  paramillary  operations  in  Nicaragua 
by  any  nation,  group,  organization, 
movement,  or  individual." 

That  is  language  that  this  House  has 
voted,  on  and  adopted,  four  times  in 
the  last  several  years. 

What  does  this  amendment  mean  in 
connection  with  the  Michel  amend- 
ment? 

It  means,  very  simply,  two  things. 

First  of  all,  it  means  that  none  of 
the  funds  which  are  appropriated  by 
the  Michel  amendment  may  be  provid- 
ed, through  any  intelligence  agency. 

We  take  the  intelligence  agencies 
out  of  this  matter  entirely. 

Now  some  of  you  might  ask  if  this  is 
necessary,  since  the  Michel  amend- 
ment says  that  the  money  it  would  ap- 
propriate can't  go  through  CIA  or 
DOD. 

The  President,  under  the  Bfichel 
amendment,  can  determine  the  agency 
which  will  dispense  this  aid,  but  he 
will  be  precluded  from  using  an  intelli- 
gence agency. 

But  this  restriction  applies  only  to 
the  specific  sums  appropriated  by  the 
Michel  amendment — not  other  funds. 

And  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  brings  me 
to  the  other  principal  effect  of  my 
amendment. 

By  extending  the  Boland  prohibition 
until  it  is  affirmatively  repealed  by 
Congress,  we  will  ensure  that  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  provided  by  the 
Michel  amendment  will  be  the  only 
kind  of  assistance  provided  to  the  Con- 
tras untU  the  Congress  approves  oth- 
erwise. 

Now,  that  is  the  impression  Mem- 
bers might  form  by  reading  the  expe- 
dited vote  procedure  in  the  Michel 
amendment. 


But,  in  fact,  because  the  present 
Boland  prohibition  will  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  on  October  1, 
the  President  is  free  to  use  CIA  con- 
tingency funds  to  renew  military  fund- 
ing of  the  Contras  without  congres- 
sional approval. 

I  don't  think  that  is  something 
which  this  House  wants  to  do. 

I  think  the  whole  thrust  of  the 
Michel  amendment,  is  to  take  account 
of  the  sensitivities  in  this  body,  and 
one  of  those  sensitivities  is  the  provi- 
sion of  military  aid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Contras. 

We  are  not  ready  to  do  that  yet. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  my 
amendment  will  do. 

What  will  it  not  do? 

Well,  it  won't  prohibit  the  provision 
of  the  so-called  humanitarian  assist- 
ance in  the  Michel  amendment. 

It  will  only  prohibit  military  aid 
until  we  specifically  approve  it. 

Nor  will  my  amendment  prohibit  use 
of  U.S.  military  forces  pursuant  to  the 
War  Powers  Resolution. 

That  is  something  that  has  been 
clear  since  the  very  inception  of  this 
language. 

Now,  one  more  point  ought  to  be 
made,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Michel  amendment  permits  the 
exchange  of  information  with  the 
Contras. 

What  does  that  mean? 

I  presume  it  means  intelligence  in- 
formation, advice  on  how  to  run  the 
war,  tuid  perhaps  training. 

That's  too  broad  a  role,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

We've  got  to  llinit  the  CIA's  further 
involvement  with  the  Contras. 

I  say  that  because,  better  than  most 
Members,  I  know  tixat  the  CIA  is  per- 
haps the  finest  intelligence  service  in 
the  world. 

Nicaragua  has  not  been  its  finest 
hour— principally  because  large  scale 
paramilitary  covert  actions  are  hard  to 
conduct  secretly,  or  sustain  politically, 
over  a  long  period. 

The  best  thing  we  could  do  to  help 
CIA  regain  public  credibility  would  be 
to  keep  It  out  of  the  war  in  Nicaragua. 

Now,  how  does  the  Boland  amend- 
ment do  that? 

It  does  this  by  clearing  prohibiting 
CIA  military  planning,  advice  or  train- 
ing. 

Those  are  certainly  examples  of 
direct  support  to  the  Contras. 

But,  you  may  say,  what  about  a  situ- 
ation where  a  large  concentration  of 
the  Contras— perhaps  imarmed  or  in  a 
sanctuary  along  the  border— is  about 
to  be  attacked  by  the  Sandinistas  in 
their  new  Soviet  helicopters? 

Can't  the  CIA  warn  them? 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  can. 

Now,  where  do  I  get  that  interpreta- 
tion? 

I  get  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  the 
CIA. 

They  have  told  the  Intelligence  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  their  interpreUtion 


of  the  present  limitation,  that  it  does 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  intelli- 
gence—so-called defensive  intelli- 
gence—to the  Contras  to  prevent  a 
massacre  or  a  holocaust-type  situation. 

They  say  they  can't  provide  intelli- 
gence to  support  odlitaiT  activities  in 
the  field,  but  they  can  provide  human- 
itarian warning  of  catasUt>phic  at- 
tacks. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  admendment 
does  permit — as  the  intelligence  com- 
munity tells  us— the  provision  of  intel- 
ligence in  extraordinary  circumstances 
where  the  real  prospect  of  a  substan- 
tial loss  of  life  exists. 

That  is  not  precise  but  the  intelli- 
gence community  tells  us  that  they 
will  inform  the  intelligence  conunit- 
tees  of  each  example  in  which  they 
have  done  this  and  Jiistif y  it  fully. 

They  say  it  will  be  in  case-by-case 
determination  and  be  made  in  a  purely 
humanitarian  vein. 

I  think  that's  all  that  this  House 
should  approve. 

It  does  what  they  say  the  Michel 
amendment  does— it  prohibits  military 
aid  until  the  House  and  the  Senate  ap- 
prove it. 

And  it  keeps  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity completely  out  of  the  game,  both 
in  this  fiscal  year  and  in  the  next. 

I  think  those  are  two  principles 
which  the  House  should  endorse  Just 
at  it  has  on  four  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding. 

I  asked  the  gentleman  from  liftassa- 
chusetts  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  a  question  to  him  as  author 
of  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Michel  amendment  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  legislative  history  and 
so  the  Members  of  the  House  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  correct  that  the  effect  of  the 
Boland  amendment  to  the  Michel 
amendment  would  be  to  deny  author- 
ity to  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States  to  distribute  any  "hu- 
manitarian" assistance  authorized  by 
the  Michel  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  is  it  also  correct 
that  the  Boland  amendment  to  the 
Michel  amendment  would  not  in  any 
way  restrict  the  authority  of  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  other 
than  intelligence  agencies,  from  dis- 
tributing any  humanitarian  assistance 
if  authorized  by  the  Michel  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes. 

Bir.  FOLEY.  And  the  the  gentleman 
makes  this  statement  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
making  legislative  history? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  That  Is  true.  I  appre- 
ciate the  clarification  by  the  distln- 
guiahed  majority  whip. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  ICr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  (q>poBition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Chbhct]  is  recog- 
nised for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

At  the  outset,  I  appreciate  the  collo- 
quy we  have  Just  heard  on  the  other 
side,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  administration  and  many  of  us 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle  interpret 
the  practical  effect  of  the  Boland 
amendment  as  being  a  killer  amend- 
ment, a  killer  amendment  in  the  sense 
that  it  specifleaDy  would  require,  we 
believe,  the  Contras.  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance,  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  to  give  up  their  fight,  to 
cease  the  struggle  against  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  Nicaragua,  in  order 
to  receive  assistance. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  Just 
ticked  off  the  long  list  of  agencies  and 
departments,  the  State  Department, 
the  CIA.  the  Defense  Department,  and 
all  of  the  others,  that  his  amendment 
prohibits  fnun  hanrfUng  this  action. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  is  virtual- 
ly no  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment equipped  to  run  this  program,  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  operates  internationally  that  in 
fact  would  qualify  under  the  terms  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  be  able 
to  provide  this  assistance  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

I  expect  to  renew  this  point  later  on, 
Mr.  Chairman  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  and  a  point  for  everyone  to 
understand,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Boland  amendment  is  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  Michel  amendment,  to 
make  it  virtually  impossible  for  us  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  program. 
It  is  a  killer  amendment.  You  cannot 
vote  for  Michel  and  Boland  and  be 
consistent.  If  you  want  tc  provide  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Contras,  if  you 
want  to  provide  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance, 
you  in  fact  have  to  defeat  the  Boland 
amoidment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentlenian  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Hyde]. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Boland  amendment  is  Inappropri- 
ately presented  now.  It  is  most  i4>pro- 
prlat^  presented  in  the  Intelligence 
Authorisation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986 
where  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  bi- 
partisan Intelligence  Committee  In  a 
very  slightly  modified  form,  and  when 
that  bill  is  called  up  for  vote  on  the 
floor,  it  will  pass  virtually  unanimous- 
ly and  we  will  have  the  Boland  amend- 
ment So  bringing  it  up  here  in  this 
context  is  unnecessary  and  wrong.  But 
there  is  a  difference. 
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I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolamoL 

Mr.i  BOLAND.  Well,  what  the  gen- 
tlemab  says  is  in  the  intelligence  bill  is 
absol|itely  correct,  but  the  Bfichel 
amendment  has  been  offered  to  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  with 
the  result  that  If  the  Boland  amend- 
ment is  not  adopted,  I  think  the  Presi- 
dent |nlght  very  well  sign  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  but  he  may  not 
sign  the  intelligence  bill  if  the  Boland 
amendment  is  carried  in  it. 

Bdr.fHYDE.  If  I  might  recapture  my 
time.  I  am  sure  he  will  sign  the  de- 
fense intelligence  bill  because  it  passed 
on  a  bipartisan  vote,  and  it  deals  with 
intellkence  agencies  and  it  belongs  In 
the  i4teUigence  bill.  To  put  it  in  this 
bill  ia  redundant.  It  does  not  belong 
here. 

No<  regarding  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  Is  to  put  it  in  concrete.  The 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  BAas- 
sachu^tts  offered  is  a  permanent 
adoption  of  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
remind  you  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 
Socialism  is  irreversible.  And  what  this 
does  is  set  our  impotence  in  concrete 
and  diake  us  enforcers  in  our  own 
hemiftohere  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 
It  obltterates  that  War  Powers  Act.  It 
ensurui  a  Communist  sanctuary,  and  it 
is  subnmely  ignorant  of  historical  per- 
spective, not  to  say  of  human  nature. 

Nowl  it  ignores  human  nature  be- 
cause !t  destroys  incentives  to  negoti- 
ate. Vpiy  in  the  world  would  the  San- 
dinistas want  to  talk  to  anybody  when 
they  ^e  immune  from  any  military 
attack  by  us  or  by  anybody  we  are 
going  I  to  help  directly  or  indirectly? 
Whatia  marvelous  Christmas  present 
to  givf  to  the  comrade  comandantes. 
It  ignbres  history  t>ecause  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  expect  commu- 
nism to  give  up  power  because  some- 
body asks  them  to.  I  ransacked  the 
history  boolu  to  find  some  instance 
when  a  power,  not  to  say  a  Communist 
power,  a  totalitarian  power,  has  yield- 
ed power  to  somebody  because  some 
group  bsked  them  to. 

We  luive  spent  a  long  time,  in  April, 
as  a  fatter  of  fact,  trying  to  recapitu- 
late tie  lessons  of  Vietnam.  I  do  not 
know  ^hat  we  have  learned  them  yet. 
But  r  suggest  there  are  lessons  of 
World!  War  II  that  we  ought  to  ponder 
a  littlt  bit,  too,  the  easiest  war  in  his- 
tory t4  stop,  and  yet  we  lost  50  million 
lives  Worldwide  as  a  result  of  World 
War  n.  And  what  are  the  lessons  of 
World  War  H?  Appeasement  and  isola- 
tionism do  not  work.  The  road  to 
peace  does  not  run  through  Munich. 
But  some  people  are  intoxicated  with 
the  notion  of  sitting  down  at  a  table 
and  Just  talking.  But  unless  there  is  a 
reasoq  to  talk,  unless  there  are  some 
incentives,  the  talking  is  going  to  be 
endles^  and  pointless. 

Now;  what  is  wrong  with  the  Boland 
amen(^ent  as  it  is  presented  here  is 
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that  It  foibtds  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies from  ( xchanging  information.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  an  arm  of  the  UJ3. 
Government — and  I  cannot  think  of 
any  which  qualifies  to  distribute  our 
humanitar  an  aid  under  Boland.  Even 
the  doormen  for  this  building  prob- 
ably have  m  intelligence  function,  so 
they  cannbt  serve.  But  if  you  can 
think  of  somebody  who  might  possibly 
want  to  help  distribute  food  down 
there  and  not  be  disqualified  under 
the  Boland  amendment,  who  is  going 
to  tell  thep  where  to  drop  the  food 
and  where'  it  is  safe  and  where  it  is 
unsafe?  Won't  you  let  oiur  intelligence 
agency  say,  "Eton't  go  in  there,  there  is 
an  ambush"?  Won't  you  let  them  do 
that  much(7  That  destroys  the  word 
"hiunanitarian"  from  any  meaning 
whatsoeves.  Won't  you  permit  us  to 
give  intellfcence  to  these  Contras  so 
they  can  defend  themselves  against 
the  helicoi^ter  gun  ships?  Is  that  not 
elementary  decency? 

No,  this  will  not  permit  the  ex- 
change of  information.  It  is  the  only 
real  estate  in  the  world  where  this  im- 
miulty  is  given  to  Marxism-Leninism. 
I  would  not  be  caught  dead  voting  for 
it,  really,  ^d  I  love  Mr.  Bolaitd,  I 
think  he  14  a  great  gentleman.  He  is 
just  so  wro^. 

Now,  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  Contrais  as  being  Somocistas.  All 
of  the  National  Guard  that  Somoza 
had  was  6,(100.  Half  of  them  are  in  jail. 
So  you  are  I  down  to  3,000.  And  I  point 
out  to  you,  there  are  15,000  Contras, 
growing  50f  every  month.  And  certain- 
ly what  a  llander  it  is  to  call  Fascist 
people  like  Adolfo  Calero.  Arturo 
Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo,  or  even  Eden 
Pastora  a^  an  earlier  speaker  did. 
What  a  slander  to  call  all  Contras  Fas- 
cists. Thes^  are  democrats.  These  are 
people  who  fought  Somoza,  and  there 
are  more  ex-Sandinistas  than  ex-So- 
mocistas  fighting  with  the  democratic 
resistance.  T 

Mr.  BOlAnd.  ISx.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
distinguish^  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  OafeT]. 

Mr.  OBESr.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3ieldin& 

Mr.  Chalwman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
ask  the  foiiner  chairman  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Co^nmittee  a  question.  Mr. 
McDadi  took  offense  at  my  remarlts 
earlier  and  said  it  was  not  true  that 
the  Miche^  amendment  allowed  the 
possibility  pf  money  being  provided 
for  militant  or  paramilitary  aid  after 
October  1,  and  I  would  like  to  check 
that  out.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Michel 
amendment  makes  fimds  available 
through  March  31  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  whlctaj  means  we  will  be  well  into 
the  next  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  OBEY.  Is  it  not  true,  therefore, 
that  the  Michel  amendment,  without 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  allows 
the  possibility  for  the  administration 
after  October  1,  to  resume  military  or 
paramilitary  aid  to  the  Contras?  Is 
that  not  precisely  why  we  need  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  In  my  judgment,  that 
is  certainly  a  possibility  and  maybe  a 
probability. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  charge  has  been 
repeated  several  times  over  the  course 
of  the  last  couple  of  weeks.  It  has  been 
in  a  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter  by  the 
gentleman  from  Bfassachusetts  iiSr. 
BoLAHD].  He  said,  in  effect,  that  the 
Nichel  amendment  would  soon  permit, 
the  President  to  provide  military  aid 
to  the  Contras.  It  has  been  repeated 
by  Mr.  Obkt  in  his  remarks  on  the 
floor  today.  It  has  been  repeated  by 
Mr.  BoNiOR  in  a  "Dear  Colleague."  It 
is  untrue.  It  is  factimlly,  flatly  untrue. 

Whether  or  not  the  Michel  amend- 
ment does  or  does  not  pass  has  abso- 
lutely no  impact  upon  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  military  funds  can  be 
provided  out  of  the  reserve  for  contin- 
gencies by  the  CIA.  If  the  Michel 
amendment  does  pass  today  it  will  not 
alter  the  circumstances  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  Just  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  may  have 
different  interpretations  of  what  the 
Michel  amendment  does.  My  interpre- 
tation of  it  is  that  if  the  Boland  prohi- 
bition is  not  adopted,  the  CIA's  re- 
serve for  contingencies  may  be  used  on 
or  after  October  1,  1985,  for  military 
aid  to  the  Contras. 

Bfr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  charge  is  that  the  re- 
serve for  contingencies  could  be  used 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  the 
Contras  beginning  September  30  or 
October  1,  1985.  That  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 
The  Michel  amendment  does  not 
touch  that.  That  is  true  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  Michel  amendment 
passes. 

More  than  that,  we  have  gone  to  the 
National  Security  Council  and  to  the 
White  House  and  to  the  administra- 
tion and  asked  for  and  have  been 
given  the  following  assurances:  With 
regard  to  the  Nicaraguan  Covert 
Action  Program,  the  administration 
has  assured  the  sponsors  of  the  Bfichel 
amendment  that  neither  the  reserve 
for  contingencies  nor  other  funds 
available  will  be  used  for  any  material 
assistance  other  than  that  authorized 
by  the  Michel  amendment  for  humani- 
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tarian  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance,  imleas  author- 
ized by  a  future  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  jdeld 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  month  or 
more  ago  we  defeated  House  Joint 
Resolution  239  which  called  for  the  re- 
lease of  $14  million  for  military  and 
paramilitary  aid  to  the  Contras.  It  was 
defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

We  then  received  a  substitute 
amendment  which  called  for  the  provi- 
sion of  $14  million  in  humanitarian 
aid,  and  what  was  the  humanitarian 
aid?  It  covered  everythW,  and  now  we 
see  in  today's  amendment  by  Mr. 
Michel  again  the  term  humanitarian 
aid  and  it  expUdns  it  a  little  better  this 
time.  The  amendment  defines  humani- 
tarian aid,  as  follows:  "As  used  in  this 
paragn4>h,  the  term  'humanitarian  as- 
sistance' means  the  provision  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  other  humanitari- 
an assistance,  and  it  does  not  include 
the  provision  of  weapons,  weapons  sys- 
tems, ammunition  or  other  equipment, 
vehicles  or  material  which  can  be  used 
to  inflict  serious  bodily  harm  or 
death."  I  emphasize,  "Which  can  be 
used  to  inflict  serious  t>odily  harm  or 
death." 

So  the  interpretation  is  this  humani- 
tarian aid  cannot  be  used  to  inflict  se- 
rious bodily  harm  but  can  be  used  as  a 
means  to  inflict  other  harm.  So  there 
is  again  an  ambiguity  in  the  interpre- 
tation. Under  section  102  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  MiCHXL],  the  current  prohi- 
bition on  funding  of  military  and  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  is  in- 
terpreted to  allow  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  exchange  information  with 
the  Contras.  I  am  not  sure  anytxKiy 
can  tell  me  the  effect  of  this  interpre- 
tation but,  of  course,  this  would  mean 
that  CIA  involvement  with  the  Con- 
tras would  t>e  started  again.  What  type 
of  information  will  be  exctianged  is 
limited  by  only  your  imagination.  In 
addition  to  intelligence  information, 
could  training  procedures  for  the  Con- 
tras be  exchanged,  could  instruction  in 
terrorist  activities  be  exchanged,  could 
instruction  on  the  planting  of  bombs 
on  ships  in  Nicaraguan  ports  be  ex- 
changed? Who  would  define  the  type 
of  information  to  be  exchanged? 
Nobody  Imows.  is  the  answer.  I  think 
with  no  limitation  on  exactly  the  tjrpe 
of  information  that  can  be  exchanged, 
the  Congress  would  be  foolish  to  allow 
this  language  to  remain  in  Mr. 
MicHKL's  amendment. 

The  Boland  amendment  would  cor- 
rect this  siUiation  by  eliminating  the 
objectionable  language  and  restating 
the  long  standing  Boland  amendment 
wliich  prohibits  the  funding  of  mili- 


tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua  and  would  prevent  the  ex- 
change of  objectionable  information. 
BCr.  BoLAiro's  amendment  would 
remain  in  effect  without  regard  to 
fiscal  year  limitation  and  would  re- 
quire Congress  to  enact  a  joint  resolu- 
tion repealing  the  prohibition. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  give  a  free 
hand  to  the  CIA  in  exchanging  Uif or- 
mation  with  the  Contra  groups.  There 
have  been  too  many  ill  advised  actions 
taken  by  the  CIA  in  the  past  such  as 
the  publishing  of  mMiiiai«  on  the  as- 
sassination of  civilians. 

If  the  administration  is  seeking  a  po- 
litical solution  and  not  a  military  solu- 
tion, then  why  is  there  opposition  to 
the  Boland  amendment?  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Boland  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  StrattoitI. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to 
matters  of  national  seciuity,  this 
House  divides  not  only  on  party  lines 
but  also  on  generational  lines.  Today 
the  membership  of  the  House  includes 
many  who  have  no  direct  recollection 
of  World  War  n  and  the  enormous 
sacrifices  that  Americans  made  some 
40  years  ago. 

Many  members  of  the  other  body 
too,  have  little  recollection  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  which  occurred 
some  23  years  ago,  and  represented 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  in 
American  history,  and  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  refresh  our  collective 
memory. 

In  1962  the  Soviet  Union  mounted  a 
very  grave  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  by  «mipiaHT>g  nucle- 
ar missiles  in  Cuba  90  miles  from  the 
UJS.  mainland.  Those  twi«n«i«  could 
have  annihilated  a  sizeable  portion  of 
the  U.S.  mainland.  The  discovery  of 
those  missOes  by  U.S.  reconnaisance 
aircraft  came  as  a  siuprise  to  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  But  President 
Kennedy  immediately  recognised  the 
danger  we  faced,  and  did  not  flinch. 
He  flew  almost  half  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
into  southern  Florida,  and  assembled 
there  most  of  the  combat-ready  Amer- 
ican soldiers  and  Marines  we  had 
available.  Literally  the  world  was  on 
the  verge  of  war.  The  security— 
indeed,  the  future— of  the  United 
States  were  hanging  in  the  balance. 

But  John  F.  Kennedy— a  decorated 
naval  lieutenant  in  the  second  World 
War— without  fanfare  or  histrionics, 
faced  up  squarely  to  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenges. He  imposed  a  total  naval  block- 
ade of  Cuba.  The  Soviets,  recognizing 
his  determination,  blinked.  They 
turned  their  ships  around  and  headed 
home  on  that  historic  Sunday  in  Octo- 
ber 1962  and  not  a  single  shot  was 
fired,  let  me  point  out. 
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Mr.  Chalraun,  John  Kennedy  knew 
a  military  threat  when  he  saw  one. 
And  he  also  knew  that  a  threat  would 
not  yield  to  hesitation,  good  inten- 
tions, or  indedsian. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
Chairman  The  Soviet  Union  is  once 
acain  deliberately  testing  us  in  Central 
America,  as  it  did  in  1962. 

So  far  as  we  know  now.  there  are  no 
nuclear  missiles  in  Nicaragua.  But 
there  may  soon  be  some  nuclear-capa- 
ble Mig-23's  on  Nicaragua's  newest 
military  airfield,  and  as  the  Soviet  sea- 
lift  daily  brings  more  weapons  to  the 
Sandinistas.  To  be  sure,  the  warning 
time  this  time  is  longer  but  this  new 
threat  is  dearly  as  great  a  threat  to 
America  and  to  our  Interest  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  as  was  the  last 
one. 

It  is  not  strange.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
many  of  the  Members  in  this  chamber 
today  who  refuse  to  recognize  that  an- 
other Soviet  confrontation  with  the 
United  States  is  now  under  way  in 
Nicaragua  were  also  Members  of  this 
House  when  President  Kennedy  faced 
down  those  Soviet  ships  and  sent  them 
high-tailing  back  to  Soviet  ports. 
Indeed  they  were  President  Kennedy's 
close  friends.  They  hailed  his  courage 
and  his  leadership  then,  and  Justifi- 
ably so. 

But  what  a  change  in  20  years! 

Instead  of  detenxdnation  we  see  vac- 
cilation  here  in  the  House.  Instead  of 
acknowledging  a  military  threat 
before  it  grows  to  unmanageable  pro- 
portions, we  are  told  we  cannot  even 
assist  those  groups  who  want  to  sup- 
port us  in  meeting  this  challenge. 

Instead  of  the  kind  of  firm  military 
power  that  John  Kennedy  showed 
Niklta  Khrushchev,  we  are  urged 
today  to  send  to  those  who  want  to 
rally  to  our  cause  only  Coca  Cola  and 
peanut  butter  sandwiches. 

Faint  heart  n'er  won  fair  lady.  Nor 
will  faint  hearts  ever  maJntAin  the 
freedom  that  John  Kennedy  won  for 
us  in  the  Caribbean  on  that  October 
afternoon  in  1962.  I  strongly  urge 
defeat  of  the  Boland  amendment.  It 
sends  the  absolutely  worst  kind  of 
signaL  John  Kennedy  won  the  first 
battle  of  Central  America.  But  the  So- 
viets havent  given  up,  and  we  must 
not  give  up  either,  in  1985. 

a  1400 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
MttothaI. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  srielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body in  the  House  has  more  experi- 
ence with  guerrilla  warfare  than  I  do. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  talk  more 
about  the  need  for  intelligence  infor- 
mation in  the  field  than  I  can. 

I  served  for  a  year  on  the  ground 
south  cf  Danang  with  marines,  and  I 
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can  nmember  vividly  the  signals  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  used  to  send  to 
us  wlen  we  were  In  the  midst  of  the 
fightmg.  We  would  have  a  unit  sur- 
roimded  and  they  would  try  to  send  a 
feintltig  movement  or  signals  over  the 
radio  that  Indicated  they  were  operat- 
ing someplace  else  so  we  could  pull 
back  from  that  particular  operation 
we  w^re  involved  in  to  take  the  pres- 
sure 9f  f . 

Th4re  was  a  continual  battle  be- 
tween the  marines  on  the  ground  in 
intelligence.  There  was  no  comparison 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  marines 
that  fought  on  the  ground  and  the  Vi- 
etnamese troops.  The  intelligence  was 
the  kf  y  element  in  the  whole  battle. 

Somebody  else  brought  up  Vietnam 
and  they  said  that  there  is  a  real  com- 
parison. Let  me  tell  you  something.  I 
had  a  unique  experience.  I  remember 
coming  to  Congress  and  there  was  2 
montlis  left  In  the  war.  I  went  over  on 
a  special  mission  that  President  FV>rd 
sent  over  to  ask  how  much  money  was 
needed,  what  was  going  on.  and  see  if 
there  iwas  any  possibility  of  the  South 
Vietnimese  continuing  the  war  on 
their  pwn  and  what  the  level  of  fund- 
ing shbuld  be. 

I  remember  talking  to  General 
Truong,  who  was  the  I  Corps  com- 
mander. General  Truong  said: 

"Wd  have  a  real  problem.  Every  time 
we  tri  to  operate  the  way  you  taught 
us  t9  operate  without  American 
troops,  with  the  shells,  with  the  infor- 
mation, with  the  intelligence,  with  the 
air  wing  cover  we  need,  you  cut  our 
fimds.  You  send  us  different  signals. 
We  cannot  operate  that  way.  There  Is 
going  to  be  a  catastrophe  because  the 
from  Washington  are  that  you 
to  withdraw  your  support. 
"That  is  the  reason  we  are 
(re." 

lew  me  in  a  helicopter  to  the 
front  lines  of  an  airborne  unit.  The 
airborne  unit  was  defending  south  of 
Danadg,  fighting  against  a  North  Viet- 
namese regiment. 

The  first  question  the  lieutenant 
colonel  asked  me  after  we  talked  a  few 
mlnutts  was,  "What  are  the  solons." 

Andjthat  is  what  he  called  the  Amer- 
ican Congressmen.  "Sittbig  in  their 
air-conditioned  offices  criticizing  what 
was  g^ng  on,  and  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese fighting  a  war  on  their  own  and  we 
were  Jtist  giving  them  support." 

Thet  said.  "What  are  the  solons  in 
Wash^igton  going  to  do?" 

I  saifl.  "WeU,  I  do  not  know.  We  are 
going  to  go  back  and  report  to  the 
President  and  we  will  see  what  the 
actionimlght  be." 

We  ^ent  back  and  we  reported  to 
the  P^dent  what  we  saw.  We  said, 
and  I  remember  this  vividly.  "There  is 
going  to  be  a  bloodbath  in  Cambodia." 
And  lall  of  you  know  how  many  mil- 
lions dt  people  died  in  Cambodia  after 
the  Americans  left,  and  we  know  the 
thousands  of  people  who  died  trying 
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to  escape  from  South  Vietnam  once 
the  countrisr  was  overrun. 

A  treaty  was  signed,  and  they,  of 
course,  sa^  the  signal  from  the  United 
States  because  the  Congress  voted 
down  sufficient  aid  and  the  country 
crumbled.  [Well,  you  can  say  that  was 
not  the  rebson,  and  Johh  McCain  at 
that  time  iras  in  a  prison  camp  and  he 
can  tell  you  a  heck  of  a  lot  more  about 
the  North  Vietnamese  than  I  can.  but 
I  can  tell  you  this:  They  had  good 
communications  and  they  had  good  in- 
telligence, and  that  Is  the  only  thing 
that  they  had. 

That  is  what  we  are  talldng  about 
here  today— signals  and  intelligence. 
One  of  th«  signals  that  was  sent  out 
right  priorito  the  Korean  war  was  that 
the  Unite^  States  would  not  defend 
against  anything  that  happened  in 
Korea.  Ri^t  after  that  there  was  an 
incursion.  It  was  a  miscalculation,  and 
that  was  a 'real  mistake  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, of  coiirse,  went  in  and  that  Is  the 
reason  there  was  a  confrontation,  be- 
cause the  initial  signal  that  was  sent 
out  was  absolutely  Inaccurate. 

In  El  Salvador  not  long  ago  we  sent 
a  signal  that  we  supported  President 
Duarte.  I  admit  he  Is  a  unique  individ- 
ual, and  there  is  no  question  about  it 
that  he  ha4  proven  to  be  that  way.  We 
stood  on  the  floor  in  this  House  and 
we  defended  the  position  that  he  took, 
and  we  skid,  "This  individual,  we 
think.  Is  going  to  do  well,"  and  we  gave 
him  enouga  money  over  a  long  enough 
period  of  time  that  he  could  get  by. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  something: 
There  Is  nothing  worse  than  sitting  In 
a  foxhole  waiting  for  somebody  to 
bring  you  gid,  whether  you  know  it  is 
aid  you  kqow  is  Imminent,  and  It  Is 
one  thing  {to  be  an  American  troop 
when  you  ^ow  they  are  doing  every- 
thing they  can  to  get  aid  to  you,  and  It 
is  something  else  when  you  are  sitting 
there  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  a 
Congress  12,000  miles  away  that  is 
trying  to  dfdde  your  fate.  You  cannot 
operate  a  war  that  way.  You  cannot 
operate  any  kind  of  an  operation  like 
that. 

What  we  kre  talking  about  here  is  an 
administratfon  which  has  clianged  Its 
position  substantially.  The  administra- 
tion has  safd  to  the  American  people, 
"We  are  trying  to  stop  the  outflow  of 
information,  the  outflow  of  a  revolu- 
tion, from  Nicaragua  to  other  coun- 
tries." We  frant  them  to  stop  trying  to 
influence  1)1  Salvador,  which  all  of  us 
know  Is  happening.  We  want  to  try  to 
stop  the  esodus  of  information,  arms, 
bullets,  ana  ammunition  from  Nicara- 
gua into  tnese  countries  in  Central 
America.     I 

We  have  to  send  a  clear  signal  to 
those  peoplie,  because  if  It  is  misunder- 
stood, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Just  s^id.  as  it  was  misiuiderstood 
in    the    Cifban    intervention,    Khru- 
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shchev  miscalculated  what  was  going 
to  happen  in  Cuba,  and  that  miscalcu- 
lation almost  led  to  World  War  III. 

If  we  send  a  clear  signal,  if  we  say  to 
them. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  You  stop  ex- 
portins  revolution,  you  stop  trying  to  over- 
ttuvw  the  other  govemmenta  in  that  area, 
that  hemisphere,  then  you  will  not  have 
any  problem  with  us, 

I  think  the  U.S.  Congress  would  im- 
mediately take  action  to  ctiange  the 
whole  situation.  I  think  it  has  hap- 
pened already.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  understands  the 
importance  of  what  we  have  asked 
him  to  do. 

A  lot  of  people  doubt  that  he  has 
changed  his  mind.  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  it,  and  I  think  the  only  way  we 
are  going  to  avoid  a  war  in  Central 
America  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
there  are  many  people  who  served  in 
this  Congress  who  talked  very  strongly 
about  It,  but  let  me  tell  you  this:  If 
you  were  in  the  infantry,  if  you  fought 
in  the  mud  and  the  water  up  to  your 
waist,  if  you  were  in  a  prison  camp  like 
John  McCaih  was  for  7  or  8  years,  let 
me  tell  you  that  you  do  not  want  a 
war,  and  you  cannot  fight  a  war  from 
here.  The  way  you  are  going  to  avoid 
it  Is  make  sure  there  are  no  mixed  sig- 
nals. 

So  I  ask  you  today  to  make  sure 
there  is  not  a  mixed  signal  and  vote 
against  the  Boland  amendment  suid 
vote  for  the  Michel  amendment  with- 
out any  amendments. 

a  1410 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  and  a  half  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  MarksyI. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  BCr.  Chairman,  the 
definition  of  "humanitarian  aid"  is  to 
in  fact  alleviate  human  suffering.  This 
amendment  Is  precisely  the  opposite. 
This  amendment  will  cause  human 
suffering,  not  alleviate  it. 

It  is  not  humanitarian  to  provide  lo- 
gistical support  for  an  army  in  the 
field.  That  is  financing  violence,  not 
alleviating  violence. 

Combat  troops,  K  rations,  helicop- 
ters, and  radar  are  not  hiunanitarian 
aid.  Are  you  going  to  teU  the  people  in 
Managua  that  It  was  a  humanitarian 
airplane  that  dropped  a  bomb  on  their 
neighborhood?  Are  you  going  to  tell 
the  peasants  that  it  was  a  humanitari- 
an piece  of  dynamite  that  blew  up 
their  farm? 

Let  us  debate  what  we  are  talking 
about.  The  issue  is  not  the  Sandinis- 
tas; the  issue  is  the  Contras.  You  can 
put  poison  in  a  candy  wrapper,  but  it 
is  still  no  less  poison.  You  can  call  the 
Michel  amendment  "humanitarian," 
but  to  the  people  in  Nicaragua  it  is 
still  an  undeclared  war. 

If  the  President  wants  to  aid  the 
Contra  guerrillas,  then  he  should  ask 
for  it  honestly.  But  when  it  comes  to 


the  Contra  guerrillas,  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  are 
strangely  wide-eyed  and  gullible.  Sud- 
denly they  are  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  forces. 

I  do  not  mean  to  belabor  the  obvi- 
ous, but  the  Contra  commanders  are 
not  democrats,  regardless  of  what  they 
call  themselves. 

The  Contras  are  nothing  like  the 
Founding  Fathers  I  learned  about  in 
schooL  George  Washington  was  not  a 
rapist,  Sam  Adams  was  not  an  assas- 
sin. Tom  Jefferson  was  not  an  arson- 
ist, John  Hancock  was  not  a  cutthroat. 
And  the  country  they  founded  has  no 
business  financing  a  band  of  thugs 
who  violate  every  prindple  we  stand 
for.  The  Contras,  as  the  Republicans 
describe  them,  remind  me  of  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood.  I  keep  on  looldng 
for  my  saintly  grandmother,  but  I 
keep  on  seeing  a  wolf  with  big  white 
teeth. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [BCr. 
Markky]  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
Inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  tioth  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  has  11  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  there  are  13  V^  minutes  re- 
malning  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  CHENETY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Danikl]. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
t>e  bad  form  to  Inject  a  statistic  at  this 
particular  level  of  the  delMite,  but  in 
my  district  in  Illinois,  which  is  mld-fl- 
linois.  half  Democrat  and  half  Repub- 
lican, in  response  to  this  question  on 
my  questionnaire  which  Just  came 
back.  "Do  you  support  U.S.  economic 
and  milits^  assistance  to  Central 
American  countries  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Soviet  and  Cuban  influ- 
ence?" Five  out  of  eight  said.  "Yes." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  DANIIXi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  know.  I  have  op- 
posed covert  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. Indeed,  I  have  opposed  providing 
covert  military  goods  of  any  Idnd 
whatever  to  the  Contras.  But,  I  must 
also  oppose  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
do  BO  prlndpally  for  two  reasons: 

First,  on  its  face,  it  eliminates  the 
ability  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  UJS.  dtlzens  and  dip- 
lomats in  Nicaragua  in  the  event  of  a 
hostage  situation  or  rapid  destabiliza- 
tion  in  the  area,  and  to  honor  our 
solemn  treaty  obligations  to  oiu-  allies 
if  that  becomes  necessary  in  the 
future. 


Second,  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
wrong  legislative  vehicle,  since  the 
Michel-McCurdy-McDade  amendment 
does  not  provide  any  of  the  money 
that  the  new  Boland  amendment  re- 
stricts. 

The  Michel  amendment  only  pro- 
vides humanitarian  aid  and  allows 
sharing  of  information  with  the  Nica- 
ragua democratic  resistance.  The 
Boland  amendment  would  gut  the 
Michel  amendment.  It  goes  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  the  United  States  from  ex- 
changing information  with  the  groups 
opposing  communism  in  Nicaragua.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  say  we  will  give  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  groups  fitting 
Communists  on  our  doorstep  but  we 
cannot  talk  to  them. 

If  the  U.S.  Government  cannot  talk 
to  them,  how  are  we  supposed  to  deliv- 
er humanitarian  aid  to  them?  How  are 
we  supposed  to  monitor  and  encourage 
their  observance  of  human  rights? 

The  first  point  I  mentioned  about 
protecting  Americans  concerns  me 
greatly.  The  Boland  amendm«it 
makes  clear  that  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens—even if  the  Sandinistas  seize  our 
Embassy  or  round  up  all  Americans  in 
Nicaraguar— the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  allowed  to  use  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  protect  Ameri- 
can dtlzens.  Listen  closely  to  what  the 
Boland  amendment  sajrs — and  I  am 
quoting  the  relevant  portions: 

No  funds  available  during  any  fiscal 
year  to  the  *  *  *  Department  of  Defense 
*  *  *  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
purpoaes  of  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
Bupportinc  *  *  *  military  or  para-milltary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation  *  *  *. 

The  plain  result  of  that  language  is 
that  no  Department  of  Defense  money 
can  be  used  for  the  United  States  to 
conduct  military  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua under  any  circumstances,  no 
matter  how  bad  things  get. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  spon- 
sor of  the  Boland  amendment  intends 
that  the  President  should  be  prohibit- 
ed from  sending  U.S.  special  oper- 
ations forces  temporarily  into  Nicara- 
gua to  rescue  Americans  in  a  hostage 
situation  like  we  had  in  Iran. 

But  that  Is  what  the  Boland  amend- 
ment says,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  pass  a  law  that  says  right  on  its 
face  that  something  is  prohibited  and 
then  rely  on  some  assurances  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  it  doesn't  really 
mean  what  it  says,  that  it  means  some- 
thing else  the  exact  opposite.  Also,  by 
adopting  the  Boland  amendment,  we 
would  supersede  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution, which  was  so  carefully  crafted 
to  take  care  of  Just  these  kinds  of 
problems. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  wise. 

I  note  also  that  the  same  Boland 
amendment  language,  which  I  quoted 
Just  a  minute  ago,  absolutely  prohibits 
the  President  from  using  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
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Costa  Rica  and  Honduras  for  defen- 
sive operations  in  Nicaragua  if  they 
are  attacked  by  the  Sandinistas.  Thus, 
the  Boland  amendment  could  be 
viewed  as  an  abrogation  of  our  solemn 
treaty  obligation  to  aid  in  the  defense 
of  our  allies  under  the  Rio  Treaty  If 
the  Sandinistas  attack  them. 

I  believe  this  President  when  he  says 
that  he  will  not  tolerate  Soviet  high- 
performance  aircraft  in  Nicaragua.  I 
do  not  believe  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, should  place  the  President  in  a 
position  of  being  forced  to  accept  a 
strategic  threat  to  our  security  Inter- 
ests. Yet.  if  adopted,  the  Boland 
amendment  will  have  exactly  that  con- 
sequence. In  short,  we  must  defeat  the 
Boland  amendment— to  preserve  the 
minimum  flexibility  the  President  of 
the  United  States— any  President  must 
have  to  protect  the  security  Interest  of 
the  United  States. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  Boland 
amendment  does  not  belong  on  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  The 
proper  place  to  consider  the  Boland 
amendment— which  establishes  a  per- 
manent prohibition  on  a  particular  use 
of  U.S.  intelUgoKe  funding— is  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  intelligence  authoriza- 
Uon  bllL  That  biU  has  already  been  re- 
ported by  the  Intelligrace  Committee 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  is  currently  pending  on  the  House 
Calendar. 

When  we  take  up  the  bUl  to  provide 
intelligence  money  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
that  is  when  we  should  take  up  the 
question  of  how  to  restrict  intelligence 
money  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

I  believe  it  is  inumrtant  to  point  out 
that.  Just  4  weeks  ago  in  marking  up 
the  fiscal  year  1986  intelligence  au- 
thcHization  bill,  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  specifically  rejected  the 
Boland  amendment  prohibition,  which 
is  now  under  debate  as  too  restrictive 
and  unduly  encumbering  of  Presiden- 
tial prerogatives.  I  believe  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  made  the  right  deci- 
sion in  defeating  the  Boland  amend- 
ment in  committee  and  I  believe  we 
should  defeat  it  now  on  the  floor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Boland  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  in  support 
of  the  BCichel-McCurdy-McDade 
amendment. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have 
served  in  a  legislative  body  for  about 
27  years,  and  there  has  been  more  con- 
fusion over  this  simple  issue  than  any 
which  I  have  encountered  In  that 
quarter  centiur. 

The  issue  is  communism  or  democra- 
cy, freedom  or  slavery.  And  if  there 
are  any  among  us  who  do  not  luiow 
the  difference  between  the  two,  I 
would  refer  them  to  Lech  Walesa  in 
Poland  or  the  Jews  in  Russia. 

Communism  is  socialism  in  a  hurry. 
It  is  socialism  plus  the  firing  squad.  It 
matters  not  how  yob  choose  to  define 
it,  it  is  an  international  conspiracy  de- 
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signed  tp  rob  people  of  their  liberty 
and  thefc-  freedom.  It  comes  to  power 
by  deceit  and  remains  in  power  by 
force.  I  know  of  no  better  example 
than  the  situation  in  Nicaragua  today 
to  lllustnte  the  point.  The  Sandinis- 
tas proinised  Nicaragua  democracy 
and  they  delivered  a  police  state. 
Many  of  our  colleagues  have  confused 
leftwlngi  rule  with  communism,  but 
there  is  A  vast  difference. 

If  we  ap%  concerned  about  the  forces 
arrayed  teainst  us  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  such  as  the  Near  East  and 
Southeast  Asia,  we  should  be  alarmed 
that  thote  same  forces— the  PLO,  the 
East  Oeibuuis,  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  the  llussians— are  arrayed  against 
us  in  Ceiitral  America.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  spend  $300  billion  a  year  to 
protect  ourselves  from  Russian  com- 
munism and  allow  It  to  flourish  on  our 
own  doorsteps. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  How 
can  a  small  country  of  2Vi  million 
people  pose  a  threat  to  the  United 
States?  The  answer  is,  it  cannot.  The 
threat  is  posed  from  forces  outside  the 
area,  working  through  the  Govern- 
ment of  1  Nicaragua.  Murrii^tn  cannot 
survive  ill  Central  America  without  ex- 
ternal Inf olvement. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  had 
this  Coi^gress  not  propped  up  this 
Communist  government  with  a  dona- 
tion of  $117  million  to  allow  it  to  con- 
solidate its  gains,  we  might  have  a  dif- 
ferent situation  in  Nicaragua  today. 

Here  I0t  me  speak  directly  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues.  Last  fall,  we 
were  tran^pled  at  the  polls  in  the  Pres- 
idential flection.  The  score  for  the 
States  w^s  1  to  49.  Postelection  polls 
indicated  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  political  loss  was  the  perception 
that  the  Democrats  were  soft  on  de- 
fense. If  we  now  fail  to  oppose  the 
spread  of  communism  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  we  are  once  more  per- 
ceived to  be  soft  on  defense,  and  com- 
munism, then  we  could  be  shut  out 
completeftr  in  the  next  election. 

Our  reiord  on  the  replacement  of 
rightwinri  military  dictators  over  the 
past  sevetal  years  has  not  been  a  good 
one.  In  Cuba,  we  supj^orted  Castro 
over  Batista:  in  Iran,  we  pulled  the  rug 
out  from  under  the  Shah  in  favor  of 
Khomeini  and  then  we  collaborated 
In  the  process  of  replacing  the  oppres- 
sive Som<^  regime  with  communism. 
I  do  na|t  mean  to  imply  that  these 
rlghtwlng,  dictatorships  were  accepta- 
ble format  of  governing,  they  are  not. 
However.  Ithey  did  not  with  one  excep- 
tion attenlpt  to  Impose  their  repressive 
forms  of  government  on  others.  Yet 
Castro  has  used  his  Island  base  to 
export  revolution  in  Latin  America 
and  has  supplied  the  manpower  for 
Communist  mischief  in  Africa;  Kho- 
meini hai  poisoned  the  entire  Middle 
East  with  his  fanaticism  and  hss  col- 
laborated with  Russian  client-states 
where  it  suited  his  purposes:  and  Com- 
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munlst  Mana  pia  has  announced— and 
demonstrateq— that  its  revolution  is 
without  borders. 

Why  shoul<i  we  be  concerned?  There 
are  many  reasons.  First  there  are  hu- 
manitarian opncems.  When  Commu- 
nist regimes  take  hold,  the  people 
flee— they  vote  with  their  feet.  They 
fled  Eastern  E^irope  after  the  Second 
World  War.  i;hey  fled  North  Vietnam 
after  the  partition.  They  fled  Cuba 
when  Castro  came  to  power.  And 
ly  go?  No  other  Central 
can  support  its  own 
lone  an  infliix  from  first 
itry  then  another. 

They  will  niove  slowly,  but  in  great 
numbers  across  the  land-bridge  which 
is  Mexico.  And  what  will  we  do  then? 
The  burden  on  our  Southwest  and 
Southeast  win  be  insupportable.  Our 
unemployment  rate  wiU  rise  dramati- 
cally. Our  capacity  for  providing  serv- 
ices will  be  exhausted.  We  must  care 
what  happen^  to  these  people  who  do 
not  want  to  leave  their  homelands,  but 
have  no  choice.  And  we  must  care 
what  happens  to  our  own  land  in  the 
face  of  such  a  crisis. 

And  there  are  concerns  of  the  econo- 
my and  trade.  We  are  a  maritime 
nation.  The  sealanes  of  the  Caribbean 
must  remain  open  and  available  to  us, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  function  to  the 
modem  worlds 

Two  of  the  ^ost  revered  Democratic 
Presidents  of  the  20th  century  have 
been  forced  by  circumstance  to  con- 
front communjbmL 

In  1947,  President  Truman  recog- 
nized the  peril  to  world  peace  inherent 
In  the  Communist  attempt  to  take 
over  Greece.  He  set  forth  our  national 
goal  in  that  regard,  and  the  Truman 
doctrine  was  bom.  Just  15  years  later. 
President  Kennedy  was  also  forced  to 
look  in  the  iiace  of  the  Commimist 
threat  when  iwith  great  courage  he- 
called  the  Russian  bluff,  and  ordered 
the  missiles  oiit  of  Cuba. 

In  the  first  I  case,  we  possessed  the 
strength  of  the  victor;  in  the  second, 
we  were  favorM  with  a  lot  of  luck.  In 
both  cases,  op^n  warfare  wss  averted. 
Now.  if  the  Soviets  decide  to  put  mis- 
siles in  place  in  the  outskirts  of  Mana- 
gua, who  amoilg  us  can  say  with  confi- 
dence that  twi»  dozen  Russian  subma- 
rines will  not  rise  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  Caribbean  to  deny  us  the  right  to 
protest?  I 

Our  Republican  President  has  indi- 
cated there  wfil  be  no  Cubas  on  this 
continent  on  his  watch.  Does  this  Con- 
gress want  to  prove  him  wrong? 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  tem- 
porizing or  cdnpromlsing  with  marx- 
ism In  this  heqiisphere.  There  must  be 
no  appeasement,  the  cost  will  be  too 
steep.  We  need  do  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  to  impose  the  Truman  doc- 
trine in  order  that  this  foreign  ideolo- 
gy will  not  sp  'ead  beyond  the  Cuban 
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boundaries.  Because  ss  Hiram  Mann 
so  aptly  said: 

No  one  wins  when  freedom  (ails. 
The  best  men  rot  In  filthy  jails 
And  those  who  cry  "Appease!  Appease!" 
pease!" 

Are  hanged  by  those  they  try  to 
please. 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

IiSr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  for  yielding.  Let  me  just 
ask  him  a  question. 

I  talked  with  some  Democrats  today, 
good  solid  colleagues  of  mine  In  the 
House,  who  planned  to  vote  for 
Michel  but  also  planned  to  vote  for 
BOLAHD,   kind   of   covering  all   their 


Would  the  gentleman  address  that 
subject  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  If  they  are  going  to 
vote  for  both,  that  is  contradictory. 

The  CHAIRIilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Dahikl] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  s^eld 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Dahikl]. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say  to 
the  Members,  if  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  both,  that  is  contradictory.  You 
cannot  be  consistent  if  you  vote  for 
both  of  them. 

Mr.  ROEBCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further  just 
briefly,  is  the  gentleman  telling  us  on 
oiu-  side  of  the  aisle  that  if  we  do  in 
fact  support  some  aid  to  the  Contras 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  freedom,  if  we  do  that,  we 
should  vote  for  the  Michel  amend- 
ment and  against  the  Boland  amend- 
ment?         

Mr.  DANIEL.  In  my  judgment,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  So  the  Boland 
amendment  Is  the  critical  vote,  and  we 
should  vote  no? 

Itx.  DANIEL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
naan  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee indicated  that  really  the  Boland 
amendment  would  not  destroy  the 
Michel  amendment;  it  would  only  con- 
strain funding  through  intelligence 
agencies.  But  on  October  10.  1984,  I 
think  he  laid  out  some  different  legis- 
lative history  for  essentially  the  same 
amendment,  for  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

Let  me  make  very  clear  that  this  prohibi- 
tion applies  to  all  funds  available  In  fiscal 
year  1985  regardless  of  any  accounting  pro- 
cedure at  any  agency.  It  clearly  prohibits 
any  expenditure,  including  those  from  ac- 
cotints  for  salaries  and  all  support  costs. 


The  prohibition  is  so  strictly  written  that  Is 
also  prohibits  tninafers  of  equipment  ac- 
quired at  no  cost. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  submit 
that  in  fact  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  destroy  the 
Michel  amendment 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman  there 
are  no  funds  in  this  bill  to  which  the 
Boland  amendment  would  apply,  not  $1. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thT 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoi^ 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Michel  amendment 
to  H.R.  2577,  the  supplemental  an>ro- 
priations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  This 
represents  a  reiteration  of  my  earlier 
position  in  favor  of  providing  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras  in  Nicaragua. 
I  believe  this  position  was  sound  2 
months  ago  and  it  remains  so  today. 

As  I  did  at  the  time  of  the  last  vote, 
let  me  state  that  it  is  not  a  statement 
of  support  for  any  U.S.  military  in- 
volvement in  Nicaragua.  I  have  voted 
against  that  specific  proposal  before 
and  would  again. 

In  addition,  my  support  of  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras  is  not  a  blan- 
ket endorsement  of  the  Contras.  In 
some  reiqiects  we  must  evaluate  this 
Issue  from  the  context  of  what  is  the 
lesser  of  the  two  evils.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  failure  to  provide  aid  and 
m^tintAtn  pressure  on  the  Sandinista 
government  would  be  the  greater  of 
the  two  evils. 

I  wish  to  focus  my  attention  on  one 
important  dimension  of  this  issue.  It  Is 
the  issue  which  for  me  cements  the  ra- 
tionale for  why  I  support  humanitari- 
an aid.  It  is  also  the  issue,  which 
frankly,  reveals  a  degree  of  naivety  or 
even  hypocrisy,  on  the  part  of  some  in 
this  body. 

The  Issue  most  simply  put  is— the 
Soviet-Sandinista  link.  It  is  strong,  it  is 
growing  stronger,  and  as  it  does,  poses 
a  genuine  threat  to  this  hemisphere 
and  our  national  security.  It  is  the 
single  most  compelling  reason  why  we 
must  support  the  Contras.  

I  stood  in  this  well  just  dasn  afto- 
President  Ortega  made  his  now  infa- 
mous trip  to  Moscow.  It  occurred  just 
days  after  the  narrow  vote  In  this 
House  against  providing  any  aid  to  the 
Contras.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the 
picture  of  Ortega  and  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev  may  not  be  worth  a  thou- 
sand words,  but  certainly  it  should  be 
worth  at  least  the  two  votes  necessary 
to  gain  passage  of  a  humanitarian  aid 
package.  I  believed  that  then— I  be- 
lieve it  now— and  I  sense  it  will  be  con- 
firmed later  today  when  we  vote  again 
on  the  Michel  amendment 

An  interesting  but  revealing  foot- 
note on  Ortega  and  his  propensity  to 
visit  Moscow— according  to  the  DSG 
this  was,  in  fact,  Ortega's  seventh  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  past  5 


years.  However,  this  visit  at  least  pro- 
duced some  visible  results  with  re- 
newed commitments  of  aid  from  Uie 
Soviets. 

I  ask— for  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  condemned  the  Soviet  Union 
for  their  invasion  and  occupations  of 
Czechoslovakia  and  Afghanistan  and 
their  reign  of  terror  by  satellite  in 
Poland— what  about  Nicaragua? 

For  those  who  rightly  condemned 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  shooting 
down  of  Korean  Air  line  flight  007 
and  the  resulting  murders  of  more 
than  250  innocent  people  indudng  our 
late  colleague,  Larry  McDonald— I  say, 
what  about  Nicaragua? 

For  those  who  join  as  cosponsors  of 
various  resolutions  commemorating 
Captive  Nations  week  or  month  and 
the  more  than  50  million  people  In 
this  Nation  under  Soviet  domination— 
I  say,  what  about  Nicaragua? 

For  those  who  denounced  the  Soviet 
Union's  murder  of  MaJ.  Arthur  Nichol- 
son—I say,  what  about  Nicaragua? 

For  those  who  condemn  and  Join  in 
marches  to  protest  the  Soviet  Union's 
ruthless  treatment  of  Soviet  Jews— I 
say,  what  about  Nicaragua? 

For  those  who  express  concern 
about  continued  Soviet  violations  of 
arms  agreements  such  as  SALT  n— I 
say,  what  about  Nicaragua? 

My  concern  here  rests  with  the  occa- 
sional double  standard  we  employ  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  policies  around  the  world.  For 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  stand  up 
and  defend  Israel  and  rightfully  so— 
how  can  you  then  tum  and  vote 
against  aid  to  the  Contras.  The  effect 
of  this  vote  Is  to  maintain  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  backed  and  financed  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Sandinistas  are 
openly  courting  and  seeking  alignment 
with  PLO  and  reports  continue  to  in- 
crease about  anti-Semitism  being  prac- 
ticed in  Nicaragua. 

It  Is  time  we  applied  a  little  consist- 
ency aroxmd  here.  Either  we  are 
against  Soviet  exjianslonlsm  or  we  are 
not.  Either  we  are  against  Soviet  ad- 
ventiulsm  or  we  are  not.  Either  we  are 
against  the  establishment  of  Soviet 
satellite  or  puppet  governments 
aroimd  the  world  or  we  are  not. 

If  we  are  against  the  above  points, 
then  there  is  no  real  choice  but  to  vote 
for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras 
who  are  as  their  name  means— the 
main  alternative  to  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua. 

I  contend  that  as  long  as  the  funda- 
mental premise  behind  providing  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Contras  is  to  try 
and  stop  further  Soviet  expansion  into 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America— that 
is  a  sound  and  defensible  premise.  It  Is 
obvious  that  with  each  passing  day 
that  we  do  not  provide  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras—it  solidifies  the  position  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  continues  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  the  foothold  it  wants  In 
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that  region.  All  one  ham  to  do  is  consid- 
er the  new  military  aggressiveness  of 
the  Sandinistas  against  its  border  na- 
tions of  Honduras  and  Ckwta  Rica  to 
see  how  committed  the  Soviets  are  in 
this  region. 

To  me  we  are  faced  with  a  historic 
choice  today.  We  can  vote  now  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  aUow  the  freedom 
fighting  Contras  to  stay  strong  and 
maintain  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas 
to  work  for  a  restoration  of  freedom 
and  movement  toward  a  diplomatic  so- 
lution, this  we  can  do  without  causing 
us  to  drift  any  further  into  a  military 
commitment  in  Nicaragua.  The  alter- 
native is  to  vote  down  aU  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  let  the  Sovlet-Sandinistas 
link  grow  stronger. 

The  consequences  of  failing  to  adopt 
the  Michel  amendment  to  me  seem 
quite  ominous.  It  will  result  in  unilat- 
eral expansion  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  an  expansion  we  can  ill 
afford  to  see  happen.  The  choice  is 
clear— a  vote  today  for  humanitarian 
aid  may  well  avert  the  need  for  a  later 
vote— on  a  more  dangerous  option 
military  aid  to  combat  the  new  Soviet 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

a  1430 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlonan  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Bkdkll]. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  srieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  exactly  what 
we  are  talking  about  as  we  talk  about 
the  Boland  amendment.  I  have  talked 
to  other  people  and  I  get  the  impres- 
sion there  is  some  confusion  In  rfegard 
to  what  this  would  do  as  far  as  the 
CIA  is  concerned. 

Many  of  us  were  concerned  when 
the  dA  mined  the  harbors  and  did 
some  of  those  things,  and  many  of  us 
are  concerned  over  the  lack  of  control 
that  we  have  over  the  activities  of  the 
CIA  in  the  Congress.  The  minority 
side  has  recognized  that  in  what  they 
put  in  their  amendment. 

Now.  the  Boland  amendment  will 
expire  the  first  of  October.  We  have  a 
chance  in  this  amendment  to  say  that 
it  is  going  to  continue,  that  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  the  CIA  contingency  fund  to  do 
whatever  they  please  in  Nicaragua.  I 
think  we  ought  to  do  that.  I  would 
think  that  the  minority  would  agree 
that  indeed  that  is  what  we  ought  to 
do. 

If  you  were  in  favor  of  it  before  and 
you  are  in  favor  of  it  now,  this  is  your 
chance. 

True,  sometime  later  we  might  be 
able  to  bring  up  a  bill  to  do  it.  But  now 
is  the  time  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  that.  This  does  what  the  minority 
says  they  want  to  do.  It  says  that 
indeed  funds  will  not  go  through  the 
CIA,  will  not  go  for  military  action, 
which  is  what  everyone  here  sajrs. 
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It  se^ms  to  me  that  we  sure  should 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
stand  till  to  be  sure  that  indeed  there 
is  no  liixed  signal  as  to  what  we  be- 
lieve. ^^ 

I  urke  support  for  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  qOLAND.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minuses  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man frttm  Oregon  [Mr.  AtrConr]. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chidiman,  I  rise 
in  suraort  of  the  Bolud  amendment 
and  agajinst  the  Michel  amendment. 

fVomithe  beginning,  our  adventures 
in  Nicaragua  have  been  a  textbook 
lesson  In  how  not  to  run  foreign 
policy,  it  lesson  in  how  to  start  a  war. 
Without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Congress,  the  Reagan  administration 
initiated  a  covert  war  against  the  San- 
dinista  government.  As  this  war  began 
to  escalate,  the  administration  gave 
Congress  a  series  of  conflicting  stories 
regudii^  the  nature  of  oiu-  support 
and  th^  goals  of  the  16,000  Contras 
fighting  in  Nicaragua. 

Ironlcfdly.  the  tables  have  now 
turned. ,  Today  the  administration 
openly  Seeks  to  topple  the  Sandinistas, 
but  Coiigress  has  become  skittish,  so 
has  tri^  to  disguise  proposals  as  hu- 
manitazfan  assistance. 

The  Michel  amendment  turns  this 
deception  into  an  art  form  and  would 
wipe  oat  every  gain  Congress  has 
made  in  the  past  2  years  to  prevent 
direct  Vj8.  military  involvement  in 
Nicaragua. 

First,  by  allowing  the  CIA  to  imme- 
diately begin  sharing  information  with 
the  CoQtras,  the  Michel  amendment 
would  partially  roll  back  an  existing 
prohibition  on  UJS.  military  aid  to 
these  faeces.  Now,  CIA  involvement  is 
defended  by  the  amendment's  spon- 
sors as  a  way  to  "ensure  that  we  can 
monitor  and  encourage— the  Contras— 
observance  of  human  rights."  This  is 
the  same  CIA  that  wrote  and  distrib- 
uted a  hpw-to  primer  on  terrorist  tech- 
niques for  the  Contras.  This  is  the 
same  CliA  that  secretly  mined  Nlcara- 
guan  potts  in  violation  of  internation- 
al law.  (Congressman  Michb.  can  find 
no  stronger  candidate  for  the  role  of 
moral  gdardian  to  the  Contras? 

Next,  Michel  would  allow  the  restric- 
tions on|  UJS.  military  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras to  tad  altogether  on  October  1. 
Member*  should  know  that  by  ending 
these  rOBtrictions,  we  give  the  Presi- 
dent ai^orlty  to  give  the  Contras 
mllltaryiald  and  supplies  from  existing 
CIA  coniingency  f tmds— a  prescription 
for  dlsaa|«r. 

But  tl^e  Michel  amendment  doesn't 
stop  th4re.  To  make  absolutely  sure 
that  they  want  for  nothing,  the 
amendment  allows  $27  million  in  hu- 
manltarkn  aid  to  the  Contras  between 
now  and  the  end  of  March— a  tidy  sub- 
sidy of  lisarly  $3  million  a  month. 

Let's  ^ut  this  aid  in  context.  The 
United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees  currently  runs  a  camp  in 
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Nicaragua  providing  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter!  to  over  19,000  refugees. 
The  annual  budget  for  this  camp?  Just 
over  $4  million.  Even  if  you  buy  the 
argument  tbat  the  funding  provided 
by  the  Mid^el  amendment  is  humani- 
tarian, you^e  voting  to  create  the 
Club  Med  o^  refugee  camps. 

But  if  yoii  take  a  closer  look,  it  be- 
comes clear  that  Michel  is  not  human- 
itarian aid  b^  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The!  $27  million  will  not  be 
used  to  mee4[  the  needs  of  civilians  dis- 
placed by  the  covert  war,  but  to  pro- 
vide food  add  equipment— possibly  in- 
cluding C-4T  cargo  planes  and  other 


the    combatants    them- 


aircraft— to 
selves. 

The  Mictaiel  amendment  escalates 
the  war.  A  ^nx  that  the  former  UA 
military  commander  in  Central  Amer- 
ica has  said  ttie  Contras  probably  can't 
win.  A  war  that  has  earned  us  the  cen- 
sure of  our  aUles  in  Latin  America  and 
Europe.  A  w4r  that  runs  a  daily  risk  of 
spreading  if  to  Honduras  or  Costa 
Rica.  A  war  ithat  gives  the  Sandlnista 
directorate  in  excuse  to  continue  re- 
pressive pollides  and  increase  the  size 
of  its  armed  forces. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  The 
United  States  is  not  alone  in  its  con- 
cern about  the  nature  and  actions  of 
the  Sandlnista  government.  But.  while 
the  Sandinistas  have  been  roundly 
condemned  by  governments  through- 
out Latin  America,  none  of  these  gov- 
ernments—with the  exception  of  Hon- 
duras and  £0  Salvador— supports  our 
covert  war  against  Nicaragua.  The 
trade  embaiigo  recently  imposed  by 
the  administntion  has  had  the  embar- 
rassing result  of  making  Ortega  a  wel- 
come guest  in  the  capitals  of  Western 
Ilurope. 

Instead  of  approving  more  military 
aid.  we  should  be  working  to  build  a 
regional  concensus  that  will  allow  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  problems 
in  Central  Ai^erica.  To  start  down  this 
road,  the  Hofue  must  alter  the  Idlchel 
plan  by  passitig  two  amendments  to  be 
offered  by  Congressmen  Bolahd  and 
Okpbardt. 

The  Bolan^  amendment  would  con- 
tinue, indefiiiltely,  the  prohibition  on 
direct  or  indiiect  military  assistance  to 
the  Contras,  I  forcing  us  to  scale  back 
our  involvement  in  the  covert  war. 
The  Oepha^  amendment  would 
delay  implementation  of  the  Michel 
plan  for  6  months  to  allow  the  Conta- 
dora  nations,  Mexico,  Venezuela. 
Panama,  and  Colombia,  more  time  to 
frame  a  regional  settlement  for  Cen- 
tral Americal There  is  reason  to  hope 
that  Contaoora  can  bring  results. 
Right  now,  the  group  is  debating  the 
final  draft  of  a  regional  peace  propos- 
al, with  high  level  discussions  sched- 
uled for  the  near  future. 

Contadora  |will  not  succeed  without 
U.8.  support;  That  the  process  has 
come  this  f  sk"  is  a  testament  to  the 
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desire  of  nations  throughout  Latin 
America  for  a  peaceful  resolution. 

Far  better  than  the  Michel  plan, 
even  if  it  is  amended,  is  an  alternative 
to  be  offered  by  Congressmen  Haiol- 
TOM  and  BARints.  The  Bames-Hamilton 
alternative  allows  for  $14  million  in  as- 
sistance to  Nicaraguan  refugees.  This 
aid  is  to  be  administered  by  either  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations  High 
Commission  on  Refugees— if  they  de- 
termine the  money  is  needed  to  meet 
legitimate  need.  Both  the  UNHCR  and 
the  Red  Cross  have  an  international 
reputation  for  impartial  and  efficient 
distribution  of  relief  aid.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  $14  million  is  an  inflated 
total,  by  going  this  route  we  assure 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  U.S.  hu- 
manitarian aid  will  not  be  used  to  un- 
derwrite  the  Contras. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  ShblbtI. 

Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
debate  has  once  again  highlighted  the 
problems  endemic  to  this  body's  ex- 
ploratory process — a  process  which 
often  leads  us  to  be  too  preoccupied 
with  the  "how."  "where."  and  "what" 
rather  than  the  "why."  This  is  under- 
standable. It  is  easy  to  focus  attention 
on  Contra  human  rights  abuses.  It  is 
far  more  difficult  to  dweU  on  the  sys- 
temic oppression  which  has  come  to 
l>ermeate  Nicaraguan  society— an  oi>- 
pression  which  has  provided  the  fer- 
tile ground  from  which  the  Contras 
have  spawned. 

The  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  their 
own  revolution.  They  have  betrayed 
their  supporters  at  home.  They  have 
betrayed  their  supporters  abroad. 
Most  of  all,  they  have  betrayed  them- 
selves. 

The  Sandlnista  dictatorship  is  a  to- 
talitarian state,  and  it  has  done  what 
all  totalitarian  states  do:  it  has  stifled 
both  democracy  and  those  who  so  ably 
uphold  its  values— the  press,  the 
church,  and  ultimately  the  voters. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  isn't 
America's  problem.  Why  should  it 
matter  if  Nicaragua  is  a  totalitarian 
state?  Well,  this  seems  to  beg  the 
question.  Free  elections,  I've  been  told, 
are  a  rare  commodity  in  totalitarian 
states.  Dissent  is  a  precarious  occupa- 
tion. Ask  Mr.  Castro's  iiolitical  oppo- 
nents what  they  think  about  Cuban 
political  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  democratic  states  do 
not  attack  their  neighbors.  Democratic 
states  do  not  readily  carry  out  war. 
Democratic  states,  as  we  well  know, 
are  reluctant  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  arms.  In  short,  democratic 
states  are  not,  nor  will  they  ever  be  a 
threat  to  the  free  world. 

The  Contras  are  not  angels.  There 
are  certainly  objectionable  elements 
among  their  ranks.  But  as  Winston 
Churchill  once  said:  "Democracy  is  the 
worst  system  in  the  world  except  for 
all  of  the  others."  For  all  of  their 


faults,  the  Contras  are  far  preferable 
to  the  alternative— the  alternative  of 
millions  of  "foot  people"  fleeing  possi- 
ble totalitarian  states  in  Central 
America,  the  alternative  of  our  bor- 
ders being  overrun  by  millions  of 
hungry  refugees  who  only  desire  to 
live  In  peace;  and  the  alternative  of 
Soviet  satellite  governments  sitting 
astride  the  Rio  Orande. 

Closing  our  eyes  and  wishing  the 
threat  away  may  temporarily  woi^  in 
Afghanistan,  but  to  abrogate  our  duty 
here  in  our  own  backyard  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  a  nation 
such  as  ours. 

Vote  to  aid  the  Contras. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Picku]. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  preferred  road  offered  us  in 
terms  of  U.S.  policy  in  Nicangua.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  options  available  to 
us  at  this  time  are  found  at  neither  ex- 
trone— but  rather  a  middle  course  al- 
lowing us  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
what  I  hope  will  be  changing  circum- 
stances in  Nicaragua. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  apply 
pressure  on  the  Sandlnista  govern- 
ment. We  should  continue  to  make 
known  our  concerns  about  the  policies 
of  the  Sandlnista  govemmoit.  We 
must  continue  to  press  for  freedom  of 
the  press  and  religloiis  freedoms  in 
Nicaragua.  We  must  not  turn  our 
backs  on  those  in  mcaragua  who  want 
more  for— and  from  their  country. 

We  have  been  at  odds  for  years  now 
over  how  best  to  bring  about  change  in 
Nicaragua.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  policies  of  the  past  have 
yielded  deficient  results.  In  addition, 
the  policies  of  the  past  have  resulted 
in  our  isolation  both  regionally  and 
globally.  We  stand  virtually  alone  now 
In  our  quest  for  a  democratic  Nicara- 
gua. 

We  must  now  look  toward  the  future 
and  determine  exactly  what  our  goals 
are  in  the  region.  Must  we  insist  upon 
a  government  Just  like  ours  in  order  to 
establish  friendly  relations?  Must  we 
insist  that  the  Sandinistas  relinquish 
their  control  over  that  countrjr?  Or, 
should  we  Insist  that  the  Oovemment 
of  Nicaragua  respect  the  concerns  of 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  that  exces- 
sive military  buildup  and  Marxist 
rhetoric  only  serve  to  further  destabi- 
lize a  region  in  crisis? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  goal  should 
be  a  friendly  government  in  Nicaragua 
which  allows  basic  freedoms  for  its 
people,  free  from  external  interven- 
tion, in  strong  pursuit  of  the  Ideals 
which  spawned  the  1979  assiunption  of 
power  of  the  present  government. 

There  is  currently  a  force  of  15,000 
plus  in  Nicaragua  fighting  to  reverse 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Sandlnista 
government.  This  is  a  force  which 
began  receiving  UJ3.  support  4  years 


ago  even  though  in  a  clandestine  fash- 
ion. It  is  a  fighting  force  which  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  but  it  is  aU  that 
we've  got.  We  cannot  at  this  time 
simply  wash  our  hands  of  the  entire 
matter  and  leave  them  to  their  own 
devices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend  to  support 
the  Michel  amendment  today.  The  sit- 
uation in  Nicaragua  is  fluid:  One 
minute  that  government  appears 
ready  to  address  the  cmoems  ex- 
pressed by  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
Q>here  and  the  next  mmnent  anti-UJ5. 
rtietoric  permeates  the  air.  We.  on  the 
other  tumd.  tend  to  respond  to  these 
political  swings  with  threats  and  innu- 
endo. 

I  believe  that  the  Michel  amend- 
ment offers  a  well-balanced  approach 
to  mstntalning  pressure  on  the  Sandl- 
nista government:  The  provision  of 
nonlethal  material  support  and  incen- 
tives for  domestic  reforms. 

However,  I  do  not  believe  at  this 
point  that  we  want  to  ooea  the  door 
for  renewed  full  U.S.  intelligence  ac- 
tivities against  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  We  have  failed  terribly  at 
this  task  over  the  past  several  years 
and  I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have 
developed  a  program  for  involving 
these  agencies.  For  this  reasm  I 
intend  to  continue  my  support  for  the 
Boland  amendment. 

My  anticipated  votes  on  this  issue 
are  consistent  with  my  past  iiosltion 
on  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  have  consist- 
ently opposed  covert  direct  <»*  indirect 
military  or  paramilitary  aid  to  the 
Contras,  but  rather  continued  support 
for  those  seeking  changes  in  the  Nica- 
raguan Government.  * 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ImuxH. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  largest  Issue  before  this  body  nei- 
ther relates  to  support  nor  la^  there- 
of for  the  Sandinistas  Few  in  America 
are  sympathetic  to  the  leftward  lurch 
in  Nicaragua. 

The  primary  issue  is  the  rule  of  law 
and  the  constitutional  process.  In  this 
context  I  am  reminded  of  the  reminis- 
cences of  the  German  Pastor  Martin 
Niemoller,  reflecting  on  that  dark 
moment  in  the  human  soul  we  now 
call  the  Holocaust: 

"First,"  Pastor  Niemoller  wrote, 
"they  came  after  the  Jews  and  I  was 
not  a  Jew,  so  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  they  came  after  the  Catholics 
and  I  was  not  a  Catholic,  so  I  did  not 
object. 

"Then  they  came  after  the  trade 
unionists  and  I  was  not  a  trade  union- 
ists, so  I  did  not  object. 

"Then  they  came  after  me  and  no 
one  was  left  to  object." 

As  we  craft  law  in  this  body,  we  are 
responsible  above  anjrthing  else  to  see 
that  the  rule  of  law  is  advanced.  In 
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this  context  might  it  not  be  siiggested 
that: 

First  they  broke  the  law  of  the 
land— the  Boland  amendment— and  we 
were  not  Nicaragiuuu.  so  we  did  not 
object 

Then  they  mined  the  harbors  and 
distributed  assassination  mannain  and 
we  were  not  Nicaraguans,  so  we  did 
not  object. 

Then  they  withdrew  from  the  Jtiris- 
diction  of  the  World  Court  and  we 
were  not  Nicaraguans.  so  we  did  not 
object. 

Then  they  asked  for  full-fledged  au- 
thority to  wage  a  full-fledged  war. 
Now  we  have  no  choice  but  to  object. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Boland 
amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chief 
deputy  whip  on  the  Republican  side, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Losr- 

lUB].         

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
defeating  the  Boland  amendment  this 
body  will  be  taking  an  essential  first 
step  in  redeeming  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  our  friends,  our  ideals,  and 
our  fundamental  interests  in  Central 
Amerda. 

To  each  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
may  I  reiterate  once  again  that  the 
Boland  amendment  is  a  gutting 
amendment.  It  is  a  killing  amendment 
to  the  Michel  amendment,  for  If 
Boland  passes,  there  will  be  no 
method  by  which  we  can  distribute 
even  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance,  the 
freedom  fighters  In  that  country.  And 
there  will  be  no  way.  it  wlU  be  totally 
impossible  for  our  Nation  to  share  in- 
formation and  to  receive  information 
from  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
Boland  amendment  is  a  gutting 
amendment.  Tou  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  by  voting  for  Boland  and  voting 
for  Michel.  They  go  in  two  different 
directions;  so  either  you  stand  for  the 
Michel  amendment,  which  provides  as- 
sistance to  a  freedom-seeking  people  in 
Central  America,  or  you  stand  for 
Boland  and  you  rip  from  the  grips  of  a 
freedom-seeking  people  in  Nicaragua 
the  very  opportunity  for  them  to  get 
their  government  to  honor  a  commit- 
ment given  in  1979,  and  that  was  a 
commitment  for  democratic  pluralism. 

a  1430 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
also  remember  that  the  Boland 
amendment  as  now  in  law,  in  statute 
form,  has  been  enforced  for  half  a 
year  and  it  has  produced  nothing  but 
Sandlnista  intransigence  and  consoli- 
dation of  power. 

Making  the  Boland  amendment  per- 
manent, as  his  amendment  would  do. 
will  simply  crown  the  Sandinistas  as 
the  permanent  rulers  of  a  Communist 
Nicaragiia.  None  of  us  want  that. 


I  w#uld  submit  to  you  that  today  is 
the  cfey  of  reckoning  in  behalf  of  a 
people  who  want  a  life  similar  to  our 
own.  a  people  who  have  not  gotten 
that  type  of  life  via  their  inherent 
blrthiight.  but  a  people  who  desper- 
ately I  want  peace  based  upon  the 
f ramtfwork  of  democracy. 

I  uive  absolute  defeat  of  the  Boland 
amendment  and  adoption  of  the 
MichOl  amendment. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myseljr  the  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.:Chairman.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  emphasize  again  the  ix>int 
that  has  been  made  here  repeatedly 
today,  that  the  Boland  amendment  as 
of f ercid  by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  the  Michel  amendment 
that  Is  pending  before  us  is  a  killer 
amendment.  It  will  in  fact  make  it  im- 
possillle  for  us  to  provide  humanitari- 
an assistance  in  a  workable  fashion  to 
the  C^ntras  in  Central  America. 

Thel  Michel  amendment  Itself  re- 
quires significant  reports  from  the 
President  on  human  rights  violations 
every  90  days  to  the  Congress.  That 
would  be  impossible  If  In  fact  we  are 
not  alile  to  share  information. 

Thei  bottom  line.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
for  th^  Members  of  this  House  to  keep 
in  miftd  and  remember  very  clearly,  if 
you  believe  in  supporting  the  mcara- 
guan  democratic  resistance  with  hu- 
manit^j-ian  assistance,  if  you  believe  in 
supporting  those  people  who  are  op- 
posbif  the  Communist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua, if  you  believe  In  carrying 
through  on  the  administration's  and 
this  Government's  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, you  not  only  have  to  vote  for 
the  Michel  amendment,  you  have  to 
vote  aitainst  the  Boland  amendment. 

Thei  Boland  amendment  is  a  killer 
amendment  and  it  deserves  to  be  de- 
feated 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Ut.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  rgmainder  of  the  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man fkt>m  Texas  [Mr.  WriqhtI. 

Thei  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  Mr.  Wsioht.  is  recognised 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Bdr.  Chairman,  this 
vote  4omes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
matte!-,  where  we  draw  the  line  be- 
tween himumltarian  aislatance  and 
military  Intervention.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  decide. 

For  >the  past  3  years  the  law  has  con- 
tained one  very  clear  prohibition,  and 
that  Is  the  prohibition  contained  in 
this  Boland  language  today.  We  have 
said  t|iat  our  Government  will  not  use 
taxpa^rers'  money  to  finance  a  military 
invasion  of  Nicaragua  or  the  over- 
throw of  that  government. 

Thajt  prohibition  will  expire  on  Oc- 
tober (l  unless  we  extend  it  today.  It  is 
not  in  the  Senate  bill.  Whatever  you 
think  about  the  Michel  amendment, 
and  lirecognlze  there  is  much  support 
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for  the  ide  \  of  trjrlng  to  do  something 
of  a  humai  titarian  nature,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  yon  that  if  you  want  some  re- 
straint you  had  best  vote  for  this 
amendment.  If  you  think  the  language 
is  somehow  internally  inconsistent,  we 
can  try  to  work  it  out  in  the  confer- 
ence in  a  way  that  will  not  be  incon- 
sistent wlt^  our  puriMses. 

But  if  we  vote  today  to  reject  the 
Boland  a4iendment.  we  are  clearly 
voting  to  do  away  with  the  restraint 
that  exists  in  present  law  against  the 
XJSi.  financing  a  military  invasion  of 
that  couniry  and  the  forceful  over- 
throw of  t^at  country's  government. 

Mr.  HYps.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanjyield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  cannot  yield  at 
this  time.  \t  I  have  time  when  I  have 
finished  my  statement.  I  will  gladly 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

At  this  time  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  off^  to  contribute,  but  I  would 
Just  ratheil  say  some  things  that  I  feel 
need  sayliig.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  and  I  did  not  ask  him  to 
yield.  | 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yielded  to  my  friend 
from  Masaiushusetts,  Mr.  Bolahd.  and 
I  thought  p^e  gentleman  might  recip- 
rocate,      j 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  are  some  con- 
sideration^ that  I  think  we  have  to 
face.  I  Jusi  have  a  very  little  time  in 
which  to  aay  them,  and  it  is  not  any 
disrespect  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Ulinais  [Mr.  Htsk].  but  I  Just 
would  llkej  to  say  these  things  first 
while  I  have  time  remidnlng. 

This  is  our  choice:  For  the  first  time 
we  are  going  to  be  saying,  if  we  reject 
this  languige,  that  we  are  accessories 
to  this  effk>rt  to  overthrow  that  gov- 
ernment takr  force.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  that  government,  however  we 
may  disagree  with  some  of  its  internal 
policies,  it  is  the  established  govern- 
ment of  that  country. 

We  want  to  think  very  carefully 
before  we  ^nake  that  fateful  choice.  If 
our  effort^  should  fall.  If  the  Contra 
forces  are  iiot  successf ill  in  spite  of  our 
open  identification  with  the  military 
group  attempting  to  overthrow  that 
government,  as  some  of  our  best  mili- 
tary minds  siiggest  they  will  not  be. 
what  do  we  do  then?  Then  where  do 
we  go?  Do  we  then  abandon  the  cause 
and  swallow  our  pride  and  our  dignity 
as  we  did  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs?  Or  at 
that  poinjt  do  we  Introduce  XJS. 
troops? 

We  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
those  questions  if  today  we  vote  to  do 
away  with  the  restraint  that  exists  in 
present  law.  There  Is  much  in  the 
Bilchel  amendment  with  which  most 
of  us  can  a  tree.  I  think  most  Members 
are  willing  to  provide  true  hunuuiitari- 
an  aid.  medical  care  for  the  sick  and 
Uie  wounced.  of  whatever  ideological 
affiliation,  shelter  for  the  homeless, 
food  for  tt  e  starving,  of  whatever  ide- 


ology, resettlement  for  refugees  who 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  or 
fled  persecution.  That  is  humanitarian 
aid.  Those  are  things  most  of  us  would 
support,  and  they  are  contained  as 
well  in  the  Hamilton  substitute. 

But  the  fact  is  clear  that  despite  the 
1982  prohibitions  which  Congress 
wrote,  the  CIA  actively  recruited  and 
trained  and  equipped  thousands  of 
men  and  sent  them  into  Nicaragua  to 
engage  in  war.  Perhaps  we  do  have 
some  responsibility  to  those  people 
who  in  good  faith  must  have  thought 
that  they  were  answering  the  official 
call  of  the  U.S.  Government.  But  how 
far  does  that  responsibility  go?  Does  it 
mean  having  lured  them  into  battle 
that  we  wUl  bind  up  their  wounds  and 
care  for  their  families;  or  does  it  mean 
that  we  will  giuu-antee  them  a  military 
victory? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  the 
commitment  we  are  tacitly  making 
today  if  we  abandon  this  Boland  re- 
striction. 

In  El  Salvador  we  are  fulfilling  our 
commitment  imder  the  Rio  Treaty  to 
protect  local  self-determination  from 
outside  invasion  and  to  protect  a  duly 
elected  government  from  violent  over- 
throw. That  is  quite  a  different 
matter.  In  Nicaragua  we  will  be  acting 
under  no  obligation  of  treaty  and  no 
sanction  of  international  law. 

Whatever  our  motives  may  be.  we 
will  be  seen  throughout  Latin  America 
as  once  again  imposing  our  will  by 
force  on  a  smaller  nation,  and  install- 
ing a  government  of  our  choice,  not 
their  choice,  a  government  which  in 
the  minds  of  many  will  bear  the  label. 
"Made  in  the  USA." 

I  Imow  Mr.  Reagan  said  today  that 
he  is  not  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  by  force, 
but  he  said  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
what  he  wanted  to  force  them  to  say 
"Uncle."  All  of  us  know  what  that 
means.  It  is  a  term  of  physical  siirren- 
der.  That  Is  the  cry  of  the  vanquished 
when  overcome  by  superior  force.  Its 
utterance  Is  the  price  for  letting  a  de- 
feated foe  get  up  off  the  ground.  That 
is  what  it  means,  isn't  it? 

In  July  of  1983.  less  than  2  years 
ago.  Ambassador  Stone  delivered  a 
letter  from  President  Reagan  to  the 
Presidents  of  Panama  and  Colombia 
and  Venemela  and  Mexico.  In  that 
letter  President  Reagan  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: "There  must  be  respect  for  the 
principle  of  nonintervention,  including 
a  ban  on  support  for  subversive  ele- 
ments that  seek  to  destabilize  other 
cotmtries." 

Now,  if  that  principle  is  to  have 
meaning,  does  it  not  have  to  work 
both  ways?  Must  it  not  apply  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  others?  Can  we  con- 
sistently condemn  external  efforts  to 
destabilize  El  Salvador  while  publicly 
engaging  in  efforts  to  destabilize  Nica- 
ragua, however  abhorrent  its  form  of 
society  may  be  to  us? 


We  have  every  right  to  insist  that 
Nicaragua  leave  its  neighbors  in  peace 
and  pose  no  threat  to  the  peace  of  this 
hemisphere  so  far  as  its  external  rela- 
tions are  concerned.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  dictate  the  form  of  its  internal 
society.  We  are  not  the  dictators  of 
the  hemiqjhere.  We  should  try  to  in- 
fluence by  example  as  weU  as  by  ih«- 
cept.  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  wUl 
gain  req>ect  and  ultimately  have  the 
help  of  others  in  the  hemiq>here  if 
consistent  with  those  principles  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves  in 
the  Rio  Treaty  and  in  the  charter  of 
the  OAS— the  principle  of  noninter- 
vention, and  the  principle  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  borders  of  other  countries.  If 
we  are  to  preach  those  principles  with 
any  credibility  then  we  should  practice 
them  with  some  consistency. 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  &Ir.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  do  so  because  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  gutting  the  entire  intent 
of  the  bipartisan  BCichel-McCurdy- 
McDade  amendment.  Moreover,  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  would  sound 
the  death  knell  for  the  democratic  op- 
position in  Nicaragua.  What  incentive 
would  there  be  for  the  Sandlnista  dic- 
tatorship to  even  consider  the  interna- 
tional appeals  from  the  Contadora 
group,  or  the  calls  for  dialog  with  free- 
dom-loving Nicaraguans,  if  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  in  Nicaragua  is 
crushed?  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
this  amendment  would  do— pull  the 
rug  out  from  under  those  Nicaraguans 
who  are  horrified  at  the  tietrayal  of 
the  Sandlnista  revolution,  those  Nica- 
raguans who  fought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government  6 
years  ago  and  have  seen  those  hopes 
crushed  under  the  foot  of  Comman- 
dante  Ortega  and  his  Communist 
henchmen. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
seeks  to  confuse  the  issue.  Make  no 
mistake:  What  we  have  in  Nicaragua 
today  is  not  a  case  of  American  policy 
having  failed,  as  this  amendment 
would  suggest— it  is  a  case  of  a  revolu- 
tion having  failed,  a  small  clique  of  ty- 
rants having  subverted  the  very  liber- 
ties the  Sandlnista  revolution  was  in- 
tended to  establish. 

If  the  Sandlnista  leadership  was  con- 
tent to  act  as  a  self-conscious  parody 
of  the  ideals  the  Nicaraguan  people 
were  fighting  for  in  1979.^  that  would 
be  bad  enough.  But  when  that  same 
leadership  siurenders  the  country's 
sovereignty  to  curry  the  favor  of 
Moscow  and  to  act  as  a  surrogate  force 
to  spread  the  false  dogma  of  Commu- 
nist revolution  into  neighboring  coun- 
tries, it  is  the  concern  of  every  country 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sandinistas  have 
betrayed  their  own  revolution.  And 
true  to  form,  they  have  resorted  to  a 
psychology  of  crisis,  a  policy  of  ongo- 
ing revolution  as  the  only  Justification 


for  continuing  their  despicable  regime. 
Communism  always  sponsors  revolu- 
tions against  everything  except  com- 
munism itself,  the  most  reactionary 
model  for  social  and  political  develop- 
ment ever  devised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  rep- 
resents one  more  variation  on  the 
thane  of  "Blame  America  First!"— the 
Ijattle  cry  of  those  new  isolationists 
who  have  grown  weary  of  supporting 
that  "long  twilight  struggle"  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  summoned 
us  to  Join.  And  that  is  what  we  wiU  be 
saying  if  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
You  are  on  your  own.  Central  Amer- 
ica! Do  not  look  for  American  help  to 
support  your  struggle  for  freedom,  dig- 
nity, decency,  and  democracy. 

One  final  observation:  in  the  course 
of  a  congressional  session  we  debate 
American  pcHiey  toward  many  coun- 
tries. We  debated  about  South  Africa 
Just  last  week.  We  wUl  be  talking 
about  the  Philippines  when  the  for- 
eign aid  biU  comes  up.  We  have  had 
resolutions  in  recent  weeks  concerning 
ChUe  and  Tuiicey.  Why  is  it  that 
whenever  we  discuss  a  country  that 
has  not  had  a  grand  and  glorious  left- ' 
wing  revolution,  we  always  do  so  in 
terms  that  suggest  a  certain  inevitabU- 
ity,  a  historical  necessity  for  change 
that  must  inexorably  come.  But. 
whenever  we  talk  about  a  Cmnmunist 
country,  we  do  so  in  terms  that  sug- 
gest an  acceptance  of  the  present  tyr- 
anny as  a  permanent  fact  of  life. 

That  is  what  this  debate  is  aU  about. 
The  passage  of  this  amendment  is  tan- 
tamount to  accepting  the  tyranny  of 
the  Sandinistas  as  a  permanent  and  le- 
gitimate fact  of  life  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote  against 
this  amendment.  Stay  with  the  Mi- 
chael-McCurdy-McDade  approach.  Let 
us  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  aU  freedom-loving 
people  in  this  hemi9here.« 

The  CELAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bolahd]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  McDaos]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  196,  noes 
232,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  154] 
ATES— 196 


Aekennan 

Anthnny 

Bedell 

Aditabbo 

Appletmte 

Akaka 

Amin 

Bennett 

Atkins 

Beman 

Andenoo 

AuColn 

Boos 

Bwum 

Bolaad 

Ann  undo 

Batet 

Bonlorua) 

..^It-      _ 
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BlJfM 


Bcrtel 
Howud 


Ouper 
Can 

cm 

Oodbo 


(CA) 


<CA> 


Jaeota 

Affordi 

JOOMCNO 

JoBMmr) 
KMilonld 


Ranael 

Reid 

RldiBrdtaOD 

Rodiiio 

Roc 


Kaat^ 


KczmcU; 


Oolcnui(TZ)     KOdM 

OoUtaw 

Oaote 

CoBjm 

Ooyn* 

Croekatt 


Ratenkowaki 

Raakema 

Roytwl 

RllMO 

Saiw 

Bt,nat 

Behfuer 


Lent  I 
LewW(CA) 
LewMCFL) 
Ugta^oot 


Moon,  Omttery 

MoortMad  OMicfater 
MoRlMn  (WA)    asatth  (MS) 

Mmphy  amith  <NB) 

Martha  auiUi  OU) 

Myan  antth.  Oeniv 

NeiMm  flttith.  Robert 
meheli 


Lavaioe 


(IA> 
(CA) 
(FU 


SchroMMi 

Scbmiier 

SeiberUiic 

Shan> 

Sttonkl 

flBiith(FL) 

Smith  (IA> 


Uvtniitan 
Lloyil 
Loeder 
Looff 

l4>tt 

Lowci7(CA) 


Lunc  en 


DtavaU 
Dtaon 


OariaD(ND) 

Downey 

DwUn 

Dwycr 

Dymally 

■arty 

t(OH) 


(CA) 
(IL) 


Leilnda) 

Le*lBe(CA) 

U>«ty(WA) 


Spratt 

StOenBatn 

Stanen 


KartJidL) 
Martin  (NT) 


Moain 


Mavroulea 
Medoikay 

IttBiwta 
lOkiiWU 
Millar  (CA) 


rtafd(MI> 

imn 


I  (CD 


Qaydoa 
CHfdenaoa 
Oeptaardt 
CTickMan 


Sirlft 

Synar 

Torrea 

TonkAelli 

Towna 

Ttaficant 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

VladaAy 

Volkiner 

Walgxen 

Wazman 

Wearer 

Wetai 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whttten 

WHliama 

WIrth 


MeOllum 

MeC^tiy 

McDride 

MeBien 

Meoiuh 

McKvnan 

McKlmey 


Meye  a 


MUlet 


Mom  III 


0«rlan 

Ortk 

Ozley 


Panrla 

■Paahiyan 

F«tri 

Porter 

Pnraell 

QuOtan 

Ray 

Retula 

Ridge 

RhMldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

RoWnaon 


atantaland 
Stenholm 
Straoc 
Stoatton 

SundquM 


TaUoo 
Tauke 


Rocan 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowlaad(aA) 

Rudd 

Sazton 

Sehaefer 

Sehuette 


(OH) 
(WA) 


Shaw 

Shelby 

Sbumway 

Shuater 

SUJander 

Slilaky 


Tkylor 

TtaOBMB(CA) 

TtaomaB(OA> 

Valentine 

Vender  Jact 

VueanoTieh 

Walker 

Watklai 

Weber 

Whltehunt 

Whlttaker 

WOaon 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Tonne  (AK) 

Tonne  (FL) 

Zachau 


Buatapiante 


OnyUL) 
aray(PA) 
Otmd 
Onarim 
Han  (OH) 


NOE8-333 
Cotwhlln 


Wolpe 

Wrisbt 

Wyden 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Tounc  (MO) 


Ftaqua 
OaUo 


NOTVOTINO-6 

Hawklna  Sehulae 

MltcheU 


Bartlett 


Btvffl 


CraK 
Crane 


Darden 

Daub 

Davia 

delaOana 

IM«y 

DeWlne 

DteUnaon 

DtoOnardl 

Deraan(CA) 

Dowdy 


Oflman 

Gintrieh 

GoodUnt 

Oordon 

Oradiaon 

Oren 

Orotbert 

Oundenon 

Han.  Ralph 

w«l^l«»^lfff^^^^^l^^^ 


Hartnett 


OyaoB 


Ounpbeu 
Carney 


(HT) 
(OK) 


(lA) 


Chapptf 
Chappie 
Cheney 


Pawdl 


Oobey 
CbUe 
Coleman  (MO)    FtanUln 


Heftel 

Bendon 

Henry 

HOer 

EOUie 

Holt 

HopklM 

Hortoo 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenklne 

Johnion 

Jonea  (OK) 


D  1450 

LONG   and  ISi.   McKINNEY 
led  their  votes  from   "aye"   to 
"no.f' 

FRANK  changed  his  vote  from 
"not  ^  "aye." 

a  1500 

Sd  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
menjt  was  rejected. 

T^e  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nou|iced  as  above  recorded. 

B^.  BUSTAMANTB.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  4  result  of  an  electronic  malfunc- 
tion' my  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  not  recorded.  Though  I  in- 
serted my  card  with  over  4  minutes 
'  voting,  my  vote  was  not  reoord- 
~  the  malfunction  not  ooeurred, 
srd  would  have  shown  my  vote 
;  the  amendment. 

AMiysiain  ormn  IT  MX.  amuBBT  TO  THB 
juammin  ormsD  IT  Ml.  MO  DAM 

a.   OEPHAROT.   Mr.   Chairman, 
r  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment 
e  amendment. 
H^e  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

AiAendment  offersd  by  Mr.  OmnuMDt  to 
the  I  imendment  off erad  by  Mr.  MffD*ffr  In 
the  I  antcraph  under  the  heading 

"HI  KAinTAaUJI  ASSUXAIIOI  FOB  mOAIAOOAK 
BIMOCIATXC  UBIBTAMOl"— 

(11  Btrlke  out  "Mareh  SI,  IMS"  and  ineert 
tn  li(  u  thereof  "8«ptember  SO,  1086,  iubjeet 
to  tl  le  requlremente  of  aeoUon  lOB  of  this 
chMgtn";  and 
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(3)  etrik  >  out  the  aeoond  aentenee  of  that 
pancnph  (Beginning  with  "Notwithstand- 
ing" anq  ending  with  "aeoand  auch 
report."). 

In  aeetiob  106  and  aecttan  106— 

(1)  atiikt  out  "Smi.  lOB"  and  "Sac  106" 
and  lnser4  In  lieu  thereof  "Sic.  106"  and 
"Sia  107"!  reapecUvely;  and 

(2)  in  iiihaertkin  (a)  atrlke  out  "enactment 
of  thlB  a4"  and  Inaert  In  lieu  thereof  "en- 
actment of  a  Joint  reaolutlon  under  aectlon 
105  of  this  chapter". 

Add  thd  following  new  aectlon  105  after 
aectlon  lOf- 

Ssc.  106.1  (a)  In  order  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity forlnegotlatlooa  throuiAi  the  Conta- 
dora  proniai  or  other  '*frfTTtnatlf  i^mnnMm, 
fUDda  appfoprlatad  by  the  paragraph  of  thla 

"HUMURZUUAll  ASStSXUlOE 

anc 


otdlgated  or  ezpexMied  during 

t  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 

of  thia  Act  After  that  O^nonth 

appropriated  by  that  para- 

)  oWlgBtfd  or  expended  for  aa- 

aooordanee  with  that  pozagraph 

1  of  that  6-maoth  period— 

at  aubmita  a  requeot  to  the 
authority  to  provide  such  aa- 
request  to  Indude  (A)  the 
I  aaauranoe  that  he  haa  oonsulted 
atadorm  nationa  concerning  the 
provlalon  M  auch  aaalatanoe,  and  (B)  a  de- 
acriptton  <lf  the  reapooae  of  the  Contadora 
nationa  to  the  propoaal  to  provide  that  aa- 
aiatance;  and 

(2)  the  ^ongreaa  enacta  a  joint  reaolutlon 
authorising  the  uae  of  funda  for  auch  aaalat- 
-anoe. 

If  the  Ciuigreaa  enacta  auch  a  Joint  reaolu- 
tlon. one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  that  pt^agraph  ahaU  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  that 
Joint  readlutlon.  an  «AMM«n^i  one-third 
ahaU  be  available  for  obligation  90  days 
after  auch  date  of  enactment,  and  the  re- 


malnlngi 
gatkm  11 
ment,  n 
Control 

(bXl) 
apply, 
alderatloni 
of  a 
queat  sul 
toaul 

(2) 
term 
reaolutlon  j 
dayaafterr 
Bubmittadf 
aectlon  (a) 

(A)  the 
of  which 
hereby 
potditure 


Por 


third  ahan  be  available  for  obU- 

days  after  such  date  of  enact- 

'thitiimllnt  the  Impoundment 

of  1674. 

proviaiona  of  thla  subaectlon 

the  00th  Congreaa,  to  the  oon- 

the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 

tlution  with  reapect  to  the  re- 

Itted  by  the  Frealdent  purauant 

(a). 

of  this  subaectlon,  the 

reaolutlcm"  meana  only  a  Joint 

Introduced  within  8  leslalatlve 

Ccmgreaa  reoelvea  the  requeat 

the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 


ktter  after  the  reaolvlng  dauae 
followK  "That  the  Congreaa 
the  obligation  and  ex- 
funds  for  assistance  for  the 
democratic  reaistanoe  In  accord- 
ion 105  of  the  Supplemental 
Act,  1085.": 

(B)  whkii  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

(C)  the  ^tle  of  which  la  as  follows:  "Joint 
Reaolutioit  relatlns  to  Central  America  pur- 
Busnt  to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1085.'!. 

(S>  A  Joliit  resolution  ahall.  upon  Introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee or  eoiamittees  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentativea. 

(4)  If  all  the  oommltteea  of  the  Houae  to 
which  a  joint  reaolutlon  has  been  referred 
have  not  mported  the  aame  Joint  reaolutton 
by  the  en^  of  15  legialatlve  days  after  the 
first  joint  reaolutlon  waa  introduced,  any 
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committee  which  haa  not  reported  the  flnt 
Joint  reaolutlon  introduced  ahall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  oonaiderstion  of  that 
joint  reaolutlon  and  that  Joint  reaolutlon 
shall  be  placed  im  the  appropriate  ralmdar 
of  the  Houae. 

(5XA)  At  any  time  after  the  flnt  joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  (mkrolar 
haa  been  on  that  i^lenrtar  for  a  peri<xl  of  5 
legialatlve  daya.  It  Is  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  Houae  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  aa  to  the  moat  appropriate 
time  for  the  oonaideration  of  that  joint  reao- 
lutlon) to  move  that  the  Houae  reaolve  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  <m 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  oonaldermtion 
of  that  joint  reaolutlon.  The  motkm  la 
highly  privileged  and  la  In  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
haa  been  dlaagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  reaolutloo  under  elauaea  2 
and  6  of  Rule  ZXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Houae  are  waived.  If  the  motion  to  agreed 
to,  the  reaolutfam  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
iahed  buaineaa  of  the  Houae  tmtU  diapoaed 
of.  A  moUcm  to  reconalder  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  disagreed  to  ahall  not  be  in 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  oppoalng  the  joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  to  In  order  at  any 
time  In  the  Houae  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  to  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  joint  resolution 
tonot  in  order. 

(O)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ahaD  riae  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion bade  to  the  Houae.  and  the  previous 
que8tl(Hi  shall  be  conaldered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  reaolutloo  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion. 

(6)  Aa  uaed  in  thto  subsection,  the  term 
"legialatlve  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Houae  to  in  aesslon. 

(7)  Thto  subaectlon  to  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exerctoe  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  to  deemed  a  pajt  of  the  rules  of 
the  Houae,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
Houae  in  the  caae  of  a  joint  reaolutlon,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  to  Inoonstotent  with  such  rules;  and 

(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional ri^t  of  the  House  to  chsnge  Its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  aame  manner,  and  to  the 
aame  extent  aa  in  the  caae  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  Houae,  and  of  the  right  of  the  C^om- 
mittee  on  Rulea  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
OcFHAgoT]  will  be  recognised  for  30 
minutes,  and  a  Member  opposed  to  the 
amendment  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  OiPHAiun]. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  night  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  letter  promising  to  pursue 
a  diplomatic  solution  to  the  violence  in 
Central  America. 

I  agree  with  the  President.  My 
amendment  will  give  Congress  the  op- 
portunity to  support,  in  clear  and  deci- 
sive terms,  a  diplomatic  solution. 


The  amendment  is  simple.  It  would 
delay  Contra  funding  for  6  months.  It 
would  give  the  Contadora  process  a 
chance  to  woHl  After  6  months,  we 
can  assess  where  Contadora  stands 
and  whether  we  should  then  enact 
C:k>ntra  funding. 

Over  100  years  ago.  Congressman 
Abraham  Lincoln  rose  in  the  Cham- 
bers of  this  House  to  speak  against  an- 
other war  in  another  place. 

^leaking  of  the  Mexican  War,  Lin- 
coln said  the  reasons  for  the  war  kept 
changing,  the  policy  behind  the  war 
remained  unclear,  and  the  end  of  the 
war  H>peared  nowhere  in  sight.  Lin- 
coln urged  the  President  to  act  for 
peace.  "Let  him  answer  with  facts  and 
not  with  arguments." 

Uncoln  said.  "Let  him  remember 
that  he  sits  where  Washington  sat, 
and  so  remembering,  let  him  answer  as 
Washington  would  answer." 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  sit  where 
(Congressman  Uncoln  sat.  Let  us 
answer,  as  best  we  can.  as  he  would 
answer. 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  im- 
portant decision.  History  will  remem- 
ber what  we  do  in  the  coming  hours. 

Any  American  policy,  to  succeed, 
must  be  supported  by  the  American 
people.  Any  policy,  to  succeed,  must  be 
supported  by  America's  allies,  and 
America's  friends. 

The  current  policy  fails  these  tests. 
The  American  people  reiecX  a  military 
solution.  They  want  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, as  my  amendment  suggests. 

The  democnudes  of  Latin  Amerl<» 
almost  unanimously  reject  the  Contra 
solution.  They  urge  us  to  sapvoti  Con- 
tadora, as  my  amendment  suggests. 

The  Presidents  of  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Venezuela,  Panama.  Argentina,  and 
others,  have  asked  us  to  put  the  full 
force  and  power  of  the  United  States 
behind  the  Contadora  process. 

That  is  what  my  amendment  does. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle:  Let  xis  stand  with  the 
democratic  nations  of  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  Latin  America  is  democracy, 
not  communism.  The  most  popular 
leader  is  Pope  John  Paul,  not  Fidel 
Castro.  The  Latin  nations  are  part  of 
the  Western  world,  not  the  Xastem 
bloc. 

But  we  should  listen  to  these  democ- 
racies, not  Just  praise  them.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  does. 

Several  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  greftt- 
est  Latin  democrats,  one  of  America's 
stnmgest  friends  in  the  region,  asked 
for  our  help. 

The  President  of  Colombia  sakL  "Do 
not  give  us  a  preparation  for  war.  Give 
us  a  plan  for  peace." 

The  choice  before  us  is  clear  The 
Contadora  nations  will  be  meeting  in 
the  coming  days.  They  will  be  trying 
to  find  agreement  on  the  outstanding 
differences  that  impede  a  Contadora 
treaty.  Success  is  within  reach. 


By  voting  fOr  my  amendment,  we 
will  be  sending  them  a  strong  message 
of  support. 

By  rejecting  this  smendment,  we  dis- 
rupt Contadora.  We  hurt  the  process. 
And  we  move  one  st^  closer  to  war. 

I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  to  careful- 
ly consider  what  we  are  about  to  do. 

Some  20  years  ago.  Congress  passed 
a  resolution  that  took  us  a  qtiantum 
lew  closer  to  another  war. 

Then  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  was  passed 
by  Congress,  the  United  States  had 
embarked  on  a  one-way  street  to  war 
in  Vietnam. 

Today  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
something  similar. 

We  are  being  asked  to  escalate  this 
war. 

We  should  be  clear— we  are  being 
asked  to  give  $27  mllllcm  to  those  who 
want  to  escalate  this  war. 
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If  we  take  this  step,  private  ocmtri- 
butions  for  purely  military  purposes 
will  increase  as  welL  So  we  are  being 
asked  to  provide  more  than  $27  million 
to  escalate  rather  than  de-escalate  a 
war. 

I  think  it  is  ironic  that  the  Michel 
amendment  provides  $2  miUkm  to  help 
the  peace  process.  We  are  being  asked 
to  do  something  even  more  profound, 
and  in  my  view,  even  more  dangerous: 
We  are  being  asked  to  i«t*n»  the  war 
in  the  statutes  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  being  asked  to  make  a  quan- 
tum leap  toward  a  commitment  to  war 
in  Central  America. 

I  think  my  amendment  offers  a 
better  course.  The  Contra  forces  have 
been  in  the  field  for  0  months  now 
without  direct  American  aid.  If  my 
amendment  pssses.  they  wOl  be  in  the 
field  for  another  6  montha.  and  the 
pressure  they  bring  aa  the  Sandinista 
government  to  negotiate  wOl  remain. 
In  fact.  I  would  argue  by  accepting  my 
amendment,  the  pressure  cm  the  San- 
dinistas to  negotiate  seriously  wiU 
even  intensify. 

I  would  also  argue  that  the  greatest 
reason  the  Sandinistas  want  to  negoti- 
ate is  because  of  the  U.8.  Marlnw;  not 
the  Contras.  The  vectre  of  the  use  of 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  diminished  in  any 
way  by  a  vote  for  my  amendment. 

I  really  do  not  see  what  we  lose  by 
accepting  this  approach.  The  pressure 
will  (^Unue:  the  diplomatic  process 
win  be  intensified:  the  pressures  on 
the  country  of  Nicaragua  to  put  their 
performance  behind  their  words  will 
intensify.  They  have  said  they  are 
willing  to  throw  the  Soviet  and  Cuban 
advisers  out  of  the  country.  They  have 
said  they  are  willing  to  agree  not  to 
export  arms  to  other  situations  in 
Central  America.  They  have  said  they 
are  willing  to  negotiate  and  keep  veri- 
fication procedures  which  would  iMck 
up    their    words    with    performance. 
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Why  In  the  world  are  we  afraid  to  give 
that  a  chance?  This  amendment  gives 
us  a  chance  to  see  If  they  will  match 
their  words  with  concrete  perform- 
ance. If  they  do  not.  If  they  are  not 
wllllnc  to  negotiate  that  treaty,  if  they 
are  not  wlllinc  to  Uve  with  that  treaty, 
this  Congress  can  come  back  and  take 
further  action. 

So  to  sum  up,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment says  these  things:  Ftnt,  the  Con- 
tadors  natl<ms  and  most  Latin  Demo- 
crats have  asked  for  a  plan  for  peace. 
True  friends  of  Latin  democracy  will 
help  them,  not  aid  the  war. 

Second,  we  can  work  with  not 
against  the  great  majority  of  our  allies 
in  Europe  who  have  suggested  this  ap- 
proach. 

Third,  we  can  act  in  a  manner  that 
can  inspire,  not  alienate,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  in  Latin  America. 

Fourth,  we  can  slow  the  drift  toward 
an  escalating  war  and  resist  making  a 
commitment  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  a  commitment  that  will 
surely  be  used  to  Justify  more  and 
more  support  or  more  aid  in  the 
future. 

Last,  we  can  remember  that  we  are 
not  forsaking  stttHiger  options,  only 
giving  the  Contadora  process  a  chance 
to  work.  I  think  today  is  an  important 
day  and  this  is  an  important  decision. 
If  you  are  for  giving  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras,  but  you  want  to  give  peace  a 
chance,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is 
the  way  to  do  both. 

Mr.  BROGMFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  oppositiim  to  the  amendment 
and  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  choices  before 
us,  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  the 
worst  of  all  worlds. 

It  is  a  policy  of  benign  neglect. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  cop-out  for  6 
months  with  the  hope  that  the  Com- 
munist leaders  of  Nicaragua  will  some- 
how be  enticed  by  our  inaction  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

It  proposes  a  kind  of  bargain  with 
the  devil. 

Under  this  amendment,  we,  in  effect, 
make  a  deal  with  Ortega  to  withhold 
supplies  from  the  democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua  and  look  the  other  way  for 
6  months  in  the  hope  that  he  wiU  be 
able  to  wipe  out  his  opposition  once 
and  for  all. 

By  doing  nothing,  this  amendment 
does  all  of  the  wrong  things. 

It  is  essentially  what  we  did  6  weeks 
ago  when  the  House  debated  the  issue 
at  length  and  came  up  empty. 

The  result  is  on  the  record  for 
anyone  to  see. 

Par  from  encouraging  Ortega  and 
his  Soviet  comrades  to  come  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  it  encouraged  them  to 
increase  the  stakes  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  day  after  the  House  voted  to 
Ignore  the  conflict  that  is  underway 
Just  a  few  hundred  miles  from  our  bor- 


ders, Ortega  took  off  for  Moscow  and 
the  eastem-bloc  nations  and  returned 
with  promises  of  nearly  $300  million  in 


Bihr  many  times  are  we  going  to  do 
this  |>ef  ore  we  get  the  message? 

Thb  Nicaraguan  Government  is  al- 
ready armed  to  the  teeth  and  ready  to 
roll  Over  its  neighbors. 

The  only  thing  holding  them  back  is 
Ronald  Reagan's  resolve  and  the  off- 
agai4,  on-again  efforts  of  the  Congress 
in  half-hearted  support  of  the  Presi- 
dentj 

So«ie  Members  have  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  won't  be  able  to  en- 
dorsA^  the  President's  policies  until 
Soviot  missUes  and  BClgs  appear  in 
Nlcaiigua. 

Wm,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mischief  in- 
corporated in  this  amendment  is  Just 
the  Oort  to  encourage  Ortega  and  his 
SovlOt  comrades  to  up  the  ante  again. 

Ma|rbe,  if  we  waffle  one  more  time 
and  ttim  give  them  6  months,  they'll 
have  those  Migs  in  operation.  We  al- 
ready know  that  Nicaraguan  pilots  are 
bein^  trained  to  fly  high  performance 
Soviek.  fighters.  But  training  takes 
time,  and  Introducing  them  takes  cour- 
age. We  are  preparing  with  this 
amendment  to  give  them  both. 

Th«  democratic  forces  in  Nicaragua 
are  a  viable  and  effective  force  willing 
to  dl«  for  the  principles  we  all  believe 
in. 

We  don't  need  to  send  the  Marines 
to  MiMiagua.  They  are  willing  to  do 
the  job  themselves.  All  they  are  asking 
is  that  we  give  them  a  little  support 
and  encouragement  and  that  we  don't 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

The  Bfichel-McCurdy  amendment 
offeri  that  minimum  support,  a  mere 
$27n4ailon. 

We  apend  more  than  that  on  Senate 
campaigns  in  some  SUtes. 

Tho  Pentagon  spends  that  much  for 
toilet  I  seats,  screw  drivers,  and  ash- 
trays.! 

ly.  with  very  little  fanfare. 
$2  billion  for  two  countries  in 
le  East  that  are  not  even  at 
—  that  was  a  bonus  in  addition 
to  the  regular  funds  mproprlated 
under*  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Whf t  we  are  talking  about  for  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua  is  pea- 
nuts by  our  standards. 

Ye^  we  are  afraid  we  might  be  over- 
react&ig  by  giving  those  who  are  will- 
ing t4  die  for  a  cause  that  is  fimda- 
mentai  to  most  Americans  a  piddlins 
$27  nillion. 

The)  Gephardt  amendment  is  simply 
a  cop^ut. 

It  t^  the  white  flag  of  surrender  to 
the  gtin  barrels  of  the  freedom  fight- 
ers and  tells  them  to  throw  in  the 
towel  and  get  in  the  soup  line. 

A  v6te  against  Gephardt  wiU  be  a 
vote  Ipr  democracy  and  a  vote  against 
the  policy  of  benign  neglect. 

I  uiye  a  no  vote  on  this  amendment. 


'.'".l-.- 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I 
to  the  gentleman  from 
Baurasl. 
I  thank  the  gentle- 
lelding  to  me  this  time. 

.  I  rise  in  very  strong 
amendment  offered  by 
led  colleague  f  ran  Mls- 
GsPHAUT.  I  would  like  to 
briefly  flesh  out  what  the 
^  ttma.  Missouri  was  saying 
about  thei  negotiations  that  are  under 
way  and  fhy  it  is  that  our  neighbors 
and  frienjds  and  allies  In  the  heml- 
q)here  are  opposed  to  our  acting  today 
to  finanoO  the  war  that  is  ongoing  In 
Nlcaragu4 

As  everyone  knows,  the  four  Conta- 
dora countries,  Mexico.  Panama.  Ven 
esuela  and  Colombia,  have  been  en 
gaged  in  fhe  so^alled  "Contadora  Inl 
tiaUve"  tiMng  to  find  a  peaceful  solu 
tion  to  the  problems  in  Central  Amer' 
lea  and  i4  address  the  very  conoems 
that  we  are  hearing  so  eloquently 
spoken  tot  today  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.        ' 


We  all 
the  Coo 
and  that 
inttiaUve. 
the  way, 
talned 
about 
Reagan 
talned 
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the  same  concerns,  and 

i  nations  share  them. 

why  they  undertoi*  their 

ey  have  drawn  up,  and  by 

is  inf  (Hmatton  I  have  ob- 

the  State  Department 

current  status,  from  the 

I   have   Ob- 

.  Information  about  the  cur- 
rent statui  of  the  Contadora  process. 
The  Coqtadora  Group  has  drawn  up 

itember  1984  draft  treaty 
1  wfll  recall,  the  Nlcara- 
to  sign  and  the  so-called 
draft  subsequently  drawn 
up  by  Hbnduras.  El  Salvador  and 
CosU  Ri^  with  the  United  States' 
partldpattm.  incorporating  the 
changes  that  they  wanted  in  the  Sep- 
tember drut 

Two  of  ^ese  documents,  two  of  the 
five  documents,  pertain  to  verification, 
and  three[to  security  measures.  The 
two  verification  documents  were  ac- 
cepted in  I  April  by  the  five  Central 
American  Countries,  including  Nicara- 
gua, and  one  of  the  three  security  doc- 
uments was  accepted  last  month,  in 
May,  so  three  of  the,  five  documents 
have  now  been  agreed  to  by  all  Ave  of 
the  Centipl  American  countries,  as 
well  as  the  four  Contadora  countries. 

The  other  two  security  documents 
do  contain  some  difficult  Issues,  but 
negotiations  are  underway.  Large 
numbers  of  diplomats  from  all  nine 
countries  »re  at  work  on  those  issues 
and  they  trill  be  meeting  shortly  on 
them.        I 

The  September  draft  treaty  was  ac- 
companied, by  a  draft  protocol  which 
would  have  been  open  for  signature  by 
other  nati)ns.  This  was  objected  to, 
particularl  r  by  our  country,  which  did 


not  want  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets 
becoming  a  party  to  a  Central  Ameri- 
can agreement. 

The  Contadora  group  has  gone  back 
to  the  table  and  has  now  drafted  four 
new  protocols  to  replace  that  earlier 
one  that  seek  to  resolve  the  problems 
with  the  first  one.  The  first  three  have 
been  agreed  to.  The  first  three  of 
those  four  protocols  have  been  agreed 
to.  They  would  be  open  for,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  Contadora  countries,  in 
the  second  by  the  members  of  the  veri- 
fication commission,  and  third,  by 
other  American  states.  The  fourth 
protocol,  which  has  not  yet  been 
agreed  to.  is  still  under  negotiation 
and  we  are  informed,  as  informed  ear- 
lier today  by  the  Government  of  Ven- 
ezuela, that  a  meeting  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations  is  scheduled  within  the 
next  week  at  the  ministerial  level. 

We  are  also  informed  by  these  coun- 
tries who  are  engaged  in  these  negotia- 
tions, which  have  already  demonstrat- 
ed substantial  progress,  frankly  more 
than  I  and  many  others  would  have 
thought  possible  when  the  initiative 
was  undertaken,  that  a  vote  by  the 
Congress  today  to  fund  the  Contras 
will  seriously  undermine  if  not  destroy 
the  diplomatic  effort  that  they  are 
making,  countries  that  are  democra- 
cies, friends  of  the  United  States  who 
are  engaged  in  a  serious  diplomatic 
effort. 

The  (Hily  hopes  we  have  left  this 
afternoon  to  give  them  the  opportuni- 
ty to  achieve  success  are  the  Gephardt 
amendment,  which  I  urge  a  vote  for  to 
give  them  at  least  6  months  to  do  so, 
or  the  Hamilton  amendment,  which  I 
think  is  even  better  than  Michel  as 
amended  by  Gephardt  because  it 
clearly  puts  the  imprimatur  of  the 
Congress  behind  the  Contadora  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  BROOBIPIKU!).  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Laoomabsiho]  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Yes;  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  nUnlos. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  students  of 
logic  who  Just  heard  the  last  speaker, 
our  dear  from  Maryland,  talk,  heard  a 
prime  example  of  what  Is  called  the 
fallacy  of  the  false  alternative.  You 
cannot  have  negotiations  and  support 
the  Contras  at  the  same  time.  Non- 
sense. They  go  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  BA-.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Gephardt  amendment. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  in  effect 
reformulates  the  procedure  adopted 
by  the  House  last  October  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  put  off  any 
action  in  support  of  the  democratic  re- 


sistance in  Nicaragua  and  n,y%  the 
best  action  Is  further  inaction. 

There  has  been  no  U.S.  Government 
funding  of  the  democratic  resistance 
in  Nicaragua  for  more  than  a  year  if, 
as  the  Gephardt  amendment  pre- 
sumes, there  were  any  inclination  on 
the  part  of  the  Sandinistas  to  negoti- 
ate, they  could  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  time  during  the  past  year  to  ne- 
gotiate as  requested  by  the  bishops 
there.  In  fact,  they  could  have  easily 
diemonstrated  their  sincerity  in  negoti- 
ating by  expressing  their  interest 
during  the  bilateral  talks  with  the 
United  States  at  Manmnlllo. 

For  that  matter,  you  need  only  look 
at  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas  since 
the  vote  in  April  to  determine  their 
sincerity.  They  told  visiting  congres- 
sional delegations  they  would  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  institute  liberaliz- 
ing measures,  using  their  words  if  Con- 
gress defeated  aid  to  the  Contras.  The 
House  defeated  the  aid,  but  the  Sandi- 
nistas did  anything  but  take  liberaliz- 
ing measures  since  that  vote. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Mana- 
gua Domestic  Service  dated  April  23d. 

Question.  Commander  Ortetm,  can  you 
tell  us  aomrthlng  more  about  ttaie  proposal 
that  you  made  and  sent  through  the  two 
Consrassmen  and  that  Mr.  Shults  has  de- 
scribed as  a  fraud? 

Ortega.  We  were  exchanging  vtews  with 
the  Congressmen.  The  truth  Is  that  we  have 
presented  nothing  new,  as  Mr.  Shults  and 
President  Reagan's  spokesmen  have  tried  to 
tanidy.  Instead,  we  simply  arranged  the 
peace  proposals  that  Nicaragua  has  always 
made. 

Well,  what  has  happened?  Sandi- 
nista  action  since  the  vote  has  been 
more  repressive  internally  and  aggres- 
sive externally.  Examples  include: 

Visit  to  Moscow.— On  April  27, 
Ortega  began  a  tour  of  Europe  begin- 
ning with  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was 
greeted  warmly  by  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
received  a  pranlse  of  liua«ased  Soviet 
oil  shipments.  This  contrasts  with  the 
rather  guarded  reception  he  received 
in  western  European  capitals,  appar- 
ently added  on  short  notice  after  the 
public  relations  gaffe  of  visiting 
Moscow  became  obvious. 

Labor  repression.— An  attempt  by  in- 
dependent labor  unions  on  May  1  to 
march  peacefully  to  protest  GON  poli- 
cies was  vlolenUy  broken  up  by  gov- 
emment-qxuisored  mobs  and  armed 
police;  on  June  8.  a  number  of  strikers 
protesting  GON  suspension  of  pay- 
ment in  kind  reportedly  were  beaten 
and  arrested;  on  June  S  labor  activists 
attempting  to  orguiise  a  protest  strike 
were  detained  by  authorities. 

Press  censorship.— Between  April  10 
and  24  censorship  of  La  Prensa  dimin- 
ished, with  only  a  single  article  cen- 
sored on  April  22  and  23.  For  2  weeks 
following  the  vote,  censorship  contin- 
ued fairly  light,  but  In  early  May 
began  to  pick  up  again.  On  May  6  and 
June  S  the  newspaper  was  imable  to 
publish  because  of  the  number  of  arti- 


cles and  features  forbidden  for  publi- 
cation. 

Human  rights.— In  response  to  the 
defection  of  a  high  ranking  security 
official  in  March.  GON  has  taken  into 
custody  the  man's  family,  including  a 
3-year-old  child;  wife  is  a  VB.  perma- 
nent resident.  Family  monbers  from 
Costa  Rica  who  attempted  to  visit  de- 
tainees were  arrested  and  harshly  in- 
terrogated, and  claim  they  were 
warned  the  family  will  never  be  re- 
leased If  the  defector  talks  about  his 
official  acUviUes  In  Nicaragua.  At  least 
35  Nicaraguans  have  been  arrested 
and  most  sentenced  for  anti-Sandi- 
nlsta  political  activities;  charges  have 
ranged  from  actual  participation  in  re- 
sistance actions  to  providing  military 
supplies  to  the  armed  opposition  or  as- 
sisting youths  to  leave  the  coimtry  to 
avoid  military  service.  Sentences 
ranged  from  3  to  30  years. 

Support  for  subversives.  On  April  29. 
Defense  Minister  Ortega  told  the 
public  that  the  Nicaraguan  armed  op- 
position had  surface  to  air  missiles, 
and  warned  that  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
might  obtain  similar  weapms.  On  May 
23  Nicaraguan  daOles  reported  a  meet- 
ing between  Bayardo  Arce,  FSLN  po- 
litical section  chief,  and  Gulllermo 
Ungo.  leader  of  the  Salvadoran  FDR/ 
FMLN  Insurgents.  Ungo  told  the  press 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  received 
moral  support  from  Nicaragua,  apd 
termed  such  aid  "legitimate." 

Harassment  of  religious  groups.  The 
Nicaraguan  State  Telecommunications 
Agency  cited  "technical  problems"  for 
the  failure  to  broadcast  live  the  inves- 
titure of  Archbishop  Obando  y  Bravo 
as  cardinal  in  Rome  on  May  25,  de- 
spite repeated  flawless  tests  of  the  sat- 
ellite link-up  shortly  before  the  event; 
GON  officials  continued  to  withhold 
from  Intended  recipients  the  humani- 
tarian assistance  brought  to  Nicaragua 
with  GON  approval  by  evangelist 
Larry  Jones  in  mid-AprlL  Rumors  sug- 
gested the  GON  had  confiscated  the 
goods  for  distribution  by  and  to  their 
own  supporters. 

Mlsklto  Indian  reconciliation  talks. 
The  last  roimd  of  negotiations  on  May 
25-26,  led  to  complete  breakdown  In 
conciliation  efforts,  as  GON  rejected 
basic  Mlsklto  demands  for  political, 
autonomy,  demilitarization  of  Mldilto 
areas  and  third-party  verification  of 
agreement  implementations.  GON 
termed  Mlsklto  position  as  "arbitrary 
and  absurd."  Just  prior  to  the  congres- 
sional vote  in  April  the  GON  had 
come  to  a  preliminary  agreement  with 
the  Mlsklto  representatives  that  was 
publicized  as  evidence  of  the  GON's 
good  intentions.  . 

Contadora.  After  having  accepted  a 
proposed  revision  of  verification  provi- 
sions at  April  11-12  meeting  of  group, 
the  Nicaraguans  in  May  meeting 
backed  off  from  previous  positions: 
specifically,  they  rejected  the  concept 
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of  an  internattonal  corps  of  inq^ecton 
u  "unneoenary."  insisted  that  deci- 
sionB  by  the  verfication  group  be  by 
unanimous  acreement.  and  retreated 
from  earlier  sumxirt  for  the  simulta- 
neity aspect,  thereby  casting  serious 
doubt  on  OON  support  for  meaningful 
verification  procedure. 

Border  violations.  The  most  serious 
border  violation  occurred  on  May  31, 
when  EPS  troops  crossed  into  Costa 
Rica  and  attacked  a  Costa  Rican  Civil 
Ouard  Patrol,  killing  two  men.  Despite 
direct  contact  with  officers  of  the 
EPS.  CosU  Rican  efforts  to  retrieve 
the  body  of  one  of  the  dead  were  im- 
peded by  heavy  fire  from  EPS  troops 
against  the  recovery  teams,  and  the 
body  was  not  retrieved  untU  June  6. 
Nicaragua  denied  its  involvement,  but 
Costa  Rica's  own  investigation  left  no 
doubt  that  the  aggressors  were  mem- 
bers of  the  EP&  Prior  to  the  incident 
the  residents  of  the  border  region 
ccnnplained  of  Nicaraguan  shelling  of 
Costa  Rican  territory,  and  Nicaraguan 
aircraft  reportedly  carried  out  cross- 
border  InctinitHis.  Nicaraguan  military 
troops  rqteatedly  violated  Honduran 
territory  during  the  late  April  to  June 
period.  In  one  incident  on  May  10  five 
HcHidurans  were  kUled.  From  May  4-6. 
several  Hcmduran  villages  were  shelled 
by  Nicaraguan  troops. 

Internal  reconciliation.  OON  offi- 
cials omttnued  to  Insist  they  wiU 
never  negotiate  with  the  armed  oppo- 
sition, and  showed  no  indications  they 
would  ocmsider  negotiation  with  inter- 
nal dvic  opposition  either:  following 
VJB.  embargo.  OON  statements  sug- 
gested political  opposition  would  be 
closely  watched  to  ensure  support  for 
SandlnlsU  policies. 

ScHne  liberalizing  measures! 

To  assume  that  the  Sandinistas  wish 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  is  to  ignore 
the  facts  of  their  past  attitude  toward 
negotiations.  Brooklyn  Rivera,  head  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Indian  rebel  group 
Misurasata,  tried  for  8  months  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Sandinistas,  and  all 
for  nothing.  When  the  talks  broke 
down.  Rivera  said.  "The  dialog  is 
stalled  because  of  the  intransigence 
and  inflexibility  of  the  government  in 
not  recognizing  the  historical  rights  of 
the  Indians." 

Administration  critics  continue  to 
press  for  negotiations  based  on  the 
Contadora  process  but  ignore  the  San- 
dinistas own  efforts  to  circumvent 
Contadora.  The  talks  with  the  United 
States  at  ManzanUlo  broke  down  pre- 
cisely because  the  Sandinistas  were 
trying  to  cut  a  deal  which  would  allow 
them  to  get  around  those  provisions 
discussed  in  the  context  of  Contadora 
which  require  internal  dialog  and  in- 
ternal reconciliation. 

Under  the  Gephardt  amendment, 
there  are  no  incentives  to  force  the 
Sandinistas  to  negotiate.  The  amend- 
ment in  effect  does  nothing.  Doing 
nothing  in  Nicaragua  does  not  advance 
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the  ^use  of  peace  and  does  not  pre- 
vent'a  military  solution  in  the  region. 
It  Ickves  the  Initiative  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  to  determine  what 
will  tappen  in  Central  America. 

Doing  nothing  in  Nicaragua  ignores 
thos^  righting  to  gain  freedom  and  de- 
mocmcy  for  their  country.  Many  of 
the  very  people  who  supported  the 
Sandinistas  when  they  took  over  have 
left  the  Sandinista  party  and  Joined 
the  Opposition:  Leaders  tnm  political 
parties,  labor  unions,  the  business 
community,  the  press,  the  church,  and 
even  human  rights  organisations. 

The  Oephardt  amendment  is  not 
formulating  policy,  it  is  abdicating  re- 
vmntibility.  We  must  not  condemn  to 
totalitarianism  those  seeking  freedom. 

I  ifve  my  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
Oephardtamendment. 

Mr.  OEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield.3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  trork  [Mr.  Solabz]. 

Mri  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port •f  the  Oephardt  amendment.  The 
Contadora  process,  like  motherhood 
and  apple  pie,  has  entered  the  lexicon 
of  Atnerican  verities.  Everyone  says 
they  are  for  it,  but  in  truth,  everyone 
does  iiot  really  like  it. 

Thf re  is,  I  think  very  clearly,  a  good 
deal  t>f  skepticism  about  the  viability 
of  the  Contadora  process  In  spite  of 
the  Upservlce  which  virtually  everyone 
pays  to  it.  So  I  think  it  is  worthwhile, 
therefore,  to  briefly  recount  the 
progites  that  has  already  been  made 
within  the  framework  of  the  Conta- 
dora process  in  order  to  establish  the 
fact  that  this  is  Indeed  a  viable  diplo- 
matic undertaking. 

So  I  far  the  countries  in  Central 
America  have  already  agreed  within 
the  framework  of  the  Contadora  proc- 
ess to  a  prohibition  on  the  establish- 
ment of  foreign  military  bases. 
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Th^  have  already  agreed  on  a  pro- 
hibitifm  with  respect  to  the  presence 
of  f  oiteign  military  advisers.  They  have 
already  agreed  within  the  fttunewoik 
of  tfai:  Contadora  process  to  refrain 
from  Interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  thMr  neighbors.  They  have  already 
agreed  in  large  measure  to  effective 
procedures  for  verifying  aU  of  these 
otheri  undertakings,  and  they  have 
also  igreed  within  the  framework  of 
the  Contadora  process  to  commit 
themselves,  each  and  every  country  in 
the  region,  to  a  process  of  national 
reconciliation  once  the  Contadora 
agreefnent  becomes  effective  and  is 
impletnented. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.,  yield? 

Mr.!  SOLARZ.  Not  until  I  finish,  be- 
cause! only  have  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  this  demon- 
strates, I  think.  Is  that  not  only  has 


real  progress  already  been  made 
within  the  framework  of  Contadora 
but  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that 
the  Contadora  process  can  succeed. 

Now.  if  toveryone  here  really  believes 
that  it  is  jworth  supporting  the  Conta- 
dora process — and  I  have  not  heard  a 
single  Member  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  speak  against  the  Contad<»« 
process— Ijr  you  really  beUeve  it  is 
worth  sui^porting,  then  should  we  not 
ask  wha^  the  Contadora  countries 
themselvoi  would  have  to  say  about 
this  prodosal?  I  would  submit  that 
every  aoA  of  them.  Mexico.  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Panama,  if  their  am- 
bassadors or  Preaidaits  were  present 
in  this  C^iamber  today  and  oould 
speak  and  could  vote,  every  one  of 
than  wottfd  say,  "Pass  the  Oephardt 
amendment.  Oive  diplomacy  a  chance. 
Oive  us  6  ^ore  months." 

Now,  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  Iny  that  this  is  a  poltey  of 
benign  neuect,  that  it  removes  all  in- 
centives on  the  part  of  the  «an«nniirtM 
to  make  actional  concessions,  forget- 
ting the  ^et  that  they  have  already 
made  substantial  concessions. 

But  thelanswer.  I  say  to  my  friends, 
is  that,  first,  they  would  have  an  in- 
centive. This  gives  them  0  months,  and 
if  they  dobot  cooperate,  the  President 
can  come  ba^  and  we  can  resume  aid 
for  the  Contras. 

And  sec^id.  the  most  serious  incen- 
tive they  have  is  their  fear— and  I  fear 
thelr  feait  is  well  founded— that  the 
President  jof  the  United  States  is  lead- 
ing us  in^tably  and  ineluetably  to 
the  introduction  of  American  combat 
forces  int4  Nicaragua.  That  is  their  in- 
centive to  peach  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BROOBOIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ariz(  tna  [Mr.  McCaxx]  a  member 
of  the  For  sign  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  McC  AIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  yieldhig  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois  [Mr. 
Htu]. 

Mr.  HYt>E.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thmik 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  4bout  to  ask  the  previous 
speaker  wftutt  he  thinks  Costa  Rica 
thinks  abdut  it.  now  that  the  Nicara- 
guans  arej  crossing  over  and  mung 
Costa  Ricdns.  or  what  perhaps  El  Sal- 
vador thinks  about  It.  or  what  perhaps 
Honduras  thinks  about  it. 

And  what  about  Mexico?  I  do  not 
mean  to  |  disparage  our  wonderful 
neiidibor  to  the  south,  but  they  have 
made  a  career  of  throwing  meat  to  the 
alligator,  looping  that  their  leg  will  get 
bitten  lasti  But  that  is  all  right.  I  un- 
derstand t  lat.  They  are  still  surviving, 
but  there  are  other  countries  down 
there.  They  teU  you  one  thing  private- 
ly, and  publicly  they  say  something 
else. 

Mr.  Mc<;AIN.  Certainly.  And  I  do 
not  think  this  subject  could  be  com- 


plete without  a  quote  from  one  of  the 
great  leaders  in  Central  America,  who 
as  recently  as  the  flrst  of  June  had 
this  to  say: 

We  have  denounced  that  Nlcaraoia  ia  the 
hsren  for  Salvadoran  aubveniaii.  Extremist, 
leftist  sroops  sre  trained  there.  Lodatlcal 
aid  for  the  Salvadoran  luerrlUas  is  coming 
from  Nicarasua.  Nicsrsgua  is  the  center  of 
the  operation  where  terrorist  actimis 
ssalnct  El  Salvador  are  planned,  decided, 
sod  ordered.  Nlearasiia  is  a  cancer  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

It  was  Jose  Ni^ioleon  Duarte  who 
made  that  statement.  I  am  sorry  that 
quote  escaped  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentlonaa  fnan  New  York. 
Mr.  Chairman,  an  argument  can  be 
made,  and  will  be  made  in  the  Barnes- 
Hamilton,  amendment,  that  we  should 
not  aid  the  Contras.  and  I  am  sure 
that  very  eloquent  statements  will  be 
made  on  behalf  of  that  side  of  the 
issue.  And  there  is  an  argument  we  are 
trying  to  make  here  today  in  favor  of 
aid  to  the  Contras.  But  make  an  argu- 
ment to  delay  is  limply  Incredible  and 
can  best  be  described  as  frivolous. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  has  great  in- 
depth  knowledge  of  tax  matters  and 
other  issues,  but  to  say,  "Let's  leave 
the  Contras  in  the  field  for  6  more 
months  without  food,  without  cloth- 
ing, and  without  boots"  simply  shows 
an  abysmal  Ignorance  of  anyttiing  to 
do  with  military  operations,  much  less 
the  implementation  of  foreign  policy 
and  what  motivates  Marxist-Leninist 
governments  to  negotiate. 

The  last  amendment  we  Jiist  defeat- 
ed, I  am  hi4>py  to  say,  was  death  by 
deciuDitation.  This  one  is  death  by 
hemorrtiage.  It  sajm.  let  us  allow  the 
Contras  to  bleed  to  death  during  the 
next  6  months,  and  then  we  will  revisit 
them  again.  I  notioe  that  in  the  Oep- 
hardt amendment  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  rest(»«tion  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras; we  wUl  Just  revisit  it. 

I  keep  heulng  over  and  over  the 
constant  comparisons  of  the  situation 
in  Central  America  with  that  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  Most  of  those  compari- 
sons are  made  by  people  who  never 
came  within  10.000  miles  of  the  place, 
and  the  lessons  and  the  comparisons 
they  are  making.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, are  dead  wrong. 

For  example,  they  say  this  is  a 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution.  A  cursory 
glance  at  history  tells  us  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  gave  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  blank  check  to 
send  American  troops  in  whatever 
quantities  and  whatever  materiel  he 
chose  to  for  an  unlimited  amount  of 
time.  We  now  have  the  War  Powers 
Act.  We  have  the  Foley  amendment 
which  prevented  the  United  States 
from  sending  any  troops  into  Central 
America.  There  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween what  we  are  doing  here  today 
ahd  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolution,  and 
any  compuison  that  indicates  we  are 


doing  so  demeans  and  degrades  the 
debate  in  which  we  are  engaging. 

There  is  a  leastm  from  the  Vietnam 
war  which  has  not  been  mentimed. 
and  that  is  the  lesson  of  sanctuary. 
History  indicates,  not  Just  in  that 
war— because  all  too  often  our  frame 
of  reference  in  the  discussion  of  tot- 
eign  policy  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
begins  and  ends  with  the  Vietnam  war 
rather  than  looidng  at  the  broad  scope 
of  history.  Sanctuary  is  a  privilege 
which  if  given  to  a  nation  that  is  bent 
on  the  destruction  and  overthow  of  its 
neighbors,  insures  that  the  aggressor 
nation  will  eventually  prevalL  By  fail- 
ing to  provide  aid  to  the  Contras.  we 
will  Indeed  i»ovide  sanctuary  to  the 
Oovernment  of  Nicaragua. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
BKOKinoir).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man frmn  Arlaona  [Mr.  McCaorl  has 
expired.  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  30  additional  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  frmn  Arizona  [Mr. 
MoCanil. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  remind  our  colleagues  here  that 
the  same  individuals  who  were  arguing 
3  years  ago  and  2  years  ago  against 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  using  ex- 
actly the  same  arguments,  that  our 
policy  in  El  Salvador  was  doomed  to 
faOure,  were  wrong  then,  aiul  they  are 
wrong  now.  If  we  delay  aiding  the 
Contra  movement,  then  the  proQ>ects 
for  freedom  and  democracy  in  Central 
America  are  bleak  indeed. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  TBAncam]. 

Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  the 
word,  "dday,"  has  been  used  quite 
often,  and  one  person's  concept  of 
delay  in  this  matter  could  be  another 
individual's  solemn  vote  to  give  peace 
a  chance  in  a  6-month  period. 

There  is  vat  question  that  the  Michel 
amendment  has  the  support  that  is 
necessary  here,  as  evidenced  by  the 
vote  on  the  Boland  amendment  The 
vote  on  the  Boland  amendmoit  is  one 
that  will  come  back  to  haunt  this 
House,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  that  it  will  move  this 
country  inexorably  toward  war.  This  is 
an  opinion,  however,  and  that  opinion 
can  be  contested  by  alL 

But  I  wonder  what  is  so  wrong  about 
giving  peace  a  chance.  While  we  con- 
tinue to  move  inexorably  toward  war, 
what  will  be  the  posture  of  this  House 
when  American  troops  start  coming 
back  in  body  bags?  I  think  when  that 
starts  to  happen,  perhwi  we  will 
change  our  whole  attitude  here  and 
perhaps  the  House  wHl  take  on  a 
whole  different  f oeua. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly  my 
recent  trip  to  Central  America.  One  of 
the  questions  that  was  asked  of  Mr. 
Ortega  by  an  individual  in  the  audi- 
ence was:  How  did  he  account  for  the 


hunger  and  how  did  he  account  for 
the  hardship  and  the  poverty  in  the 
country  since  he  was  so  outspoken 
against  Somosa  and  the  conditions  of 
the  country  during  that  dictatorship? 
Mr.  Ortega  said. 


I  cannot  get  about  the  hmlnf  of  dean- 
tng  up  my  country  because  of  a  Yankee  im- 
perialist that  forced  war  upon  me.  and  I 
cannot  ipend  money  for  butter  if  I  have  to 
wpeoA  It  tar  runs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  become  the 
whipping  boy  in  Central  America.  By 
our  action  today,  two  wrongs  certainly 
cannot  make  a  rliAit.  But  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  OxphautI  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  give  peace  a  chance, 
and  I  do  not  particularly  feel  that  that 
isallwrang.    

Mr.  BROOMFIEU).  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fran  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Qoaaajaal. 
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Mr.  OOODUNO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  of  all.  I  guess  I  should  say  that  I 
hope  sometime  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  more  than  3  minutes 
and  I  have  m<»e  than  3  minutes  and 
we  will  discuss  Just  what  the  Sandinis- 
tas as  a  matter  of  fact  do  in  respect  to 
the  Contadora  process.  Oh.  sure,  they 
gave  a  lot  of  lipservloe.  But  why  wait 
unto  last  night,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
say, 

I  think  I  will  free  a  few  prlaonen.  and 
maybe  I  wOI  releaae  the  tension  that  I  have 
put  cm  this  county. 

Why  last  night?  Why  not  do  it  after 
we  voted  a  couple  of  we^s  ago  Instead 
of  going  off  to  the  Soviet  Unkm  which 
had  to  be  embarrassing  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  majority  leader 
and,  in  turn,  embarrassing  the  entire 
Congress  because  they  represent  us. 

Let  me  first  of  all  touch  on  this 
whole  issue  that  we  are  diwraiaslng 
today.  Before,  during,  and  since  serv- 
ing on  the  Intelligence  Committee  I 
was  not  a  supporter  of  covert  activity 
in  Nicaragua.  Everybody  knows  that. 
But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
made  the  decision  partially  on  faith, 
because  the  Intelligence  Committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  said  it  is  in  our 
best  Interest  to  make  the  Sandinistas 
turn  inwardly.  I  have  to  emphasiae 
that.  l>ecause  we  seem  to  talk  about 
interdicting  arms,  but  we  forget  if  you 
look  at  the  transcripts,  that  "make 
than  turn  Inwardly"  was  expressed 
over  and  over  and  over  again.  So  that 
is  what  the  Congress  decided  was  in 
our  best  interest 

So  I  believe  now,  even  though  I  was 
in  opposition  to  that  move,  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  a  moral  respon- 
ribUlty  to  provide  the  humanitarian 
aid  that  is  necessary  to  support  the 
Contras,  because  we  put  them  there. 

Now,  what  is  a  6-month  delay  going 
to  do  in  this  situation?  Let  me  tell  you 
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I  do  not  know  anything  positive  that  It 
can  do.  I  do  know  that  a  6-month 
delay  positively  means  continued 
bloodshed  in  Nicaragua.  It  cannot 
mean  anything  else. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  anything  else  we 
do  will  not  mean  continued  bloodshed; 
I  do  know  that  a  6-month  delay  tells 
us  that  we  positively,  definitely  will 
continue  the  bloodshed  in  Nicaragua. 

So  why  delay  and  take  that  chance? 
Why  not  take  a  different  approach 
and  see  whether  as  a  matter  of  fact  a 
little  pressure— might  help  bring  peace 
to  the  area.  I  really  owe  a  lot  to  the 
people  who  brought  up  this  BCichel- 
McCurdy-McDade  initiative  that  we 
are  talking  about  today,  because  they 
brought  my  administration  in  a  direc- 
tion that  my  administration  had  to  be 
brought  In.  and  I  am  proud  to  see  that 
they  did  Just  exactly  that. 

80  let  us  not  delay  for  6  months  and 
ensure  killing  and  ensure  that  we  con- 
tinue to  have  no  talks,  no  dialog.  E^r- 
erythlng  is  in  place.  If  Mr.  Ortega 
wants  to  discuss  with  the  Ck>ntadora8 
the  problem,  it  is  all  in  place.  They 
can  do  it.  He  could  have  done  it  the 
last  6  months.  He  could  have  done  It 
the  last  year.  He  does  not  think  he  has 
to  do  it.  And  if  we  do  not  put  some 
kind  of  pressure  on  him.  the  blood- 
shed goes  on. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  that  will  not 
happen  without  it;  I  can  guarantee 
that  a  6-month  delay  will  merely  mean 
more  bloodshed,  more  fighting  in 
Nicaragua  and  no  step  closer  to  any 
political  settlement  which  my  adminis- 
tration now  wants  and  I  have  wanted 
since  day  one. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ^oe. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toik  [Mr.  McHvcb]. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment. Aa  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
has  explained,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  afford  some  addition- 
al time  for  all  of  the  interested  parties 
to  pursue,  in  a  meaningful  way,  the 
Contadora  initiative  to  promote  politi- 
cal negotiations  in  Central  America. 

Those  who  support  the  McDade 
amendment  must  ask  themselves  this 
question:  What  is  the  purpose  of  this 
so-called  humanitarian  aid?  What  UJS. 
policy  does  It  seek  to  promote? 

There  are  only  two  possibilities.  The 
first  is  that  this  aid  seeks  to  promote 
as  U.S.  policy  the  forcible  overthrow 
of  the  Nicaraguan  Government.  The 
second  possibility  is  that  this  aid  to 
the  Contras  is  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting pressure  on  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  political  negotia- 
tions. 

The  President  has  been  very  imclear 
about  the  real  purpose  of  his  policy, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
goal  of  the  Contras.  They  clearly  have 
In  mind  the  overthrow  of  the  Oovem- 
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ment  in  Nicaragua.  If  this  is  our  pur- 
pose in  aiding  them,  we  must  then  ask 
if  this  goal  is  attainable  without  the 
em]4oyment  of  D.S.  military  forces. 
According  to  General  Gorman,  the 
fonder  chief  of  oiu*  Southern  Com- 
mand, the  goal  is  not  attainable  with- 
out t7.S.  forces.  The  evidence  to  date 
surely  supports  General  Gorman's 
condusion.  The  Contras  have  no  hope 
of  gaining  power  on  their  own.  There- 
fore, If  the  purpose  of  this  aid  is  to 
help  the  Contras  overthrow  the  Nica- 
raguan Government,  if  that  is  the  goal 
of  o«r  policy,  it  will  not  succeed,  and 
we  illl  Inevltebly  be  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  the  introduction  of  UJS. 
troops  to  implement  that  policy  goal 
Are  the  proponents  of  the  McDade 
amendment  prepared  to  stand  up  and 
embrace  that  goal? 

If.  In  the  alternative,  they  are  sup- 
portkig  the  McDade  amendment  to 
foster  political  negotiations,  they 
should  be  willing  to  support  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment.  By  its  express 
terms,  it  makes  very  clear  that  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  "provide  an  opportunity  for 
negotiations  through  the  Contadora 
procns  or  other  diplomatic  channels 

Thfs  is  the  policy  supported  by  our 
frlenUs  throughout  the  region,  not  a 
poIlc|r  of  military  intervention.  For  ex- 
amp]^,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reagan 
foUo«ring  his  visit  to  the  United  States 
earll«r  this  year.  President  Betancur 
of  C4lombla  said,  and  I  quote: 

*  *  *  military  aid  to  the  groups  in  opposi- 
tion (p  the  government  of  Nicaragua  trou- 
bles me:  In  the  various  speeches  which  I 
made  during  my  trip  to  the  United  States, 
amonfe  them  before  the  House  and  Senate 
as  w^  as  before  the  Organisation  of  Ameri- 
can Sutes  and  Oeorgetown  University,  I 
stated  that  one  of  the  bases  which  sustains 
the  common  inter-American  law  is  the  self- 
deteraiinatlon  of  peoples,  nonintervention, 
and  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

Thoe  principles  have  arisen  in  our  beml- 
spherr  not  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  but 
after  the  passage  of  many  years,  until  they 
have  Ibecome  a  fundamental  part  of  ^e 
Charter  of  the  Organisation  of  American 
Statet,  which  is  oiu*  compaM. 

And  those  same  principles  are  repeated  in 
the  Act  for  Cooperation  and  Peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  proposed  by  the  Contadora 
Orouv. 

This  is  the  prevailing  view  of  our 
f  rlenfls  in  Central  and  Latin  America: 
Let's  negotiate  over  differences,  not 
intenrene  militarily.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  American 
people.  They  understand  that  we  have 
legitimate  Interests  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. «nd  that  we  have  legitimate  con- 
cemd  with  the  Sandlnlsta  Govern- 
ment But  before  supporting  the  ex- 
treme step  of  military  intervention  In 
a  foreign  nation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
theyjexpect  their  government  to  first 
negotiate  In  good  faith,  to  work  with 
our  Alends  in  a  meaningful  effort  to 
resolve  differences  peacefully.  Until 
they  are  convinced  that  such  efforts 
have  Ibeen  made,  they  will  not  support 


an  interventionist  policy.  And  that  is 
why  by  i  substantial  margin  they  do 
not  support  intervention  today.  In  a 
democracw  like  ours,  a  policy  of  inter- 
vention sanply  will  not  work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  riublic  support. 

The  Gephardt  amendment  fairly  re- 
flects the  prevailing  views  of  the 
American  people  and  our  friends  in 
the  regioh.  It  would  focus  American 
policy  flr^  on  political  dialog,  a  policy 
which  has  not  been  tried  in  any  mean- 
ingful wav.  Before  we  embark  further 
on  the  course  of  military  intervention, 
a  course  mat  does  not  enjoy  public  un- 
derstandl|ig  or  support,  we  should  ag- 
gressively piumie  political  negotia- 
tions. The  Gephardt  amendment  could 
put  us  on  that  course,  one  which  the 
American]  people  and  our  friends  do 
support. 

For  th^  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Gephardt 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2[  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  McCoixuit]. 

Mr.  MdcOLLXTM.  BSr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  last  vote  Indicated  that 
many  of  our  colleagues,  many  more 
than  before,  now  recognize  the  true 
nature  add  threat  of  the  Comimmist 
Sandinistis.  We  are  facing  In  the  Com- 
munist B^nrtlnlstaa.  avowed  Marxists- 
Leninists  and  those  who  are  antiseml- 
tic,  who  have  in  fact  driven  out  the 
small  Jewish  community  that  was  in 
Nicaragua 

We  arei  fadng  in  the  Communist 
Sandinlsti  leadenhip  terrorists.  Com- 
mandantd  Borge  was  trained  by  the 
PLC  hi  Lebanon  in  1969.  The  PLC 
today  ha^  a  virtual  embassy  In  Nica- 
ragua, in  Managua.  They  are  associat- 
ed with  the  Libyans,  as  we  all  know, 
with  arm^  supplied.  The  Red  Brigades 
in  Italy  provided  five  people  to  assist 
the  Sandinistas  In  training  of  terrorist 
activities  ^  February  of  this  year. 

I  subml^  that  we  are  dealing  with 
that  type  of  person. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  his  speech  last 
year  before  his  own  party  members, 
Commandante  Arce.  who  Is  the  politi- 
cal guru  6f  the  commandantes  of  the 
Communlft  Sandinistas  said  in  no  un- 
certain terms,  "We  are  international 
revolutloxiaries.  We  believe  In  the 
spread  of  lour  Communist  philosophy 
to  our  neighbors  and  any  stiggeetlon 
by  the  Uqlted  States  that  we  compro- 
it  Is  totally  unacceptable." 
A  is  the  nature  of  whom  we 
._  with  and  when  we  see 
what  happened  after  the  last  vote  in 
this  bodyjon  aid  to  the  Contras  when 
Mr.  Ortega  immediately  went  over  to 
'hen  we  saw  the  response  in 
sending  home  a  hundred 
iban  8,000  that  are  down 
!n  we  see  how  they  have 
itage  of  the  time  given  to 
;he  Interim  since  that  last 
llaunch    expeditions    inside 
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Costa  Rica  and  inside  Honduras  and  to 
beef  up  their  gunshlp  helicopter  ac- 
tivities, I  think  we  have  to  clearly  un- 
derstand, as  I  think  many  of  my  col- 
leagues now  finally  do.  that  we  are 
dealing  with  part  of  the  Communist 
International  Interests  spreading 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  that 
unless  we  go  ahead  now  and  support 
the  Contras  with  the  BClchel  amend- 
ment proposals  at  this  time,  we  are 
Just  going  to  give  them  more  time  to 
woric  their  will. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  Gephardt  and  a 
yes  vote  on  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  ComriRSl. 

Mr.  CONTER8.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
remarks  are  directed  toward  the  58 
Democratic  colleagues  who  voted 
against  the  Boland  amendment  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  What  I  want  them  to 
know  Is  that  after  4  years  of  spending 
over  $150  million  to  fund  the  Contras 
to  find  out  whether  they  Interdicted 
arms  or  not,  not  one  single  cache  of 
weapons  has  been  Interdicted. 

Further.  Nicaragua  has  agreed,  as 
has  been  stated  here  repeatedly,  to 
meet  all  of  the  administration's  stated 
security  concerns  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Contadora  process,  and  that  is 
why  the  Gephardt  amendment  is  the 
only  rational  hope  of  sanity  to  add  to 
this  Michel  program  that  we  are  now 
confronted  with. 

I  urge  you  to  give  it  serious  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Hatbs]. 
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Mr.  HATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  strong  support  of  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment  which  would  delay 
for  6  months  the  Implementation  of 
the  Republican  plan  in  order  to  pro- 
vide more  time  for  the  ongoing  Conta- 
dora peace  negotiations.  Six  months  is 
not  a  long  time  to  wait,  especially 
when  peace  is  the  reward.  I  believe 
that  it  Is  critical  that  we  do  not  under- 
mine the  negotiations,  that  we  must 
give  our  friends  and  allies  a  chance  so 
that  they  can  negotiate  an  agreement 
that  they,  as  well  as  we.  can  live  with. 
It  was  much  less  than  6  months  ago 
that  those  of  us  in  this  very  Chamber 
voted  down  a  proposal  similar  to  the 
Michel  ammdment.  Six  months  is  a 
very  short  time  to  wait  for  peace. 

We  must  listen  to  our  friends  and 
our  allies  here  In  the  Americas.  We 
rarely  listen  to  them,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  that  we  are  so  isolated 
In  our  foreign  policy.  We  didn't  listen 
to  our  European  allies  when  they  told 
President  Reagan  during  the  economic 
summit  that  they  could  not  support 
his  policy  toward  Nicaragua,  and  that 
they  would  not  Join  in  his  economic 
sanctions.  We  did  not  listen  2  weeks 
ago  when  Mexico  signed  a  multimil- 
llon  dollar  agreement  to  sell  oil  to 


Nicaragua.  We  didn't  listen  when,  in 
the  last  2  weeks,  Canada  signed  a 
trade  agreement  with  Nicaragua.  And 
we  are  not  listening  now,  as  our 
friends  in  Columbia,  Panama,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Mexico  are  working  for  peace 
in  our  hemiQ>here. 

Fellow  Members  of  this  honorable 
body,  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  stand 
up,  listen  to  our  neighbors  and  vote 
for  peace.  This  vote  that  we  make 
today  is  as  close  a  vote  for  war  as  we 
have  taken  during  my  tenure  in  the 
Congress.  I  say  that  we  must  give 
peace  a  chance.  I  urge  a  yes  vote  on 
the  Gephardt  amendment.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  The  Contadora 
process,  a  process  supported  by  all 
Central  American  countries,  calls  for 
the  withdrawal  of  foreign  advisers  as 
well  as  external  military  support. 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  this  In  princi- 
ple so  long  as  the  administration 
agrees  to  stop  financing  the  proxy 
war.  Gephardt  asks  for  only  6  months 
to  let  this  process  come  to  fruition.  It 
Is  our  chance  for  peace. 

Remember,  our  track  record  is  not 
too  fine  down  there.  The  administra- 
tion refused  to  Inform  Congress  about 
the  mining  of  the  harbors,  the  terror- 
ist murder  pamphlets  that  the  CIA 
put  out.  The  administration  refused  to 
go  along  with  the  World  Court.  We 
have  not  been  accurate  on  the  military 
aid  to  E3  Salvador,  nor  have  we  with 
any  of  the  pretexts  for  this  war.  This 
is  the  one  way  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  get  back  with  oui'  friends  and  to 
make  the  Contadora  process  worit. 

Please,  I  ask  you  to  join  with  us  and 
make  this  amendment  i>erfect  what  is 
a  very  bad  notion.  Otherwise,  we  are 
issuing  a  declaration  of  war  on  Nicara- 
gua. It  is  urgent  that  the  Democrats 
realize  this  is  the  one  chance  that  we 
have  of  taking  some  position  that 
makes  sense  In  the  Central  American 
policy. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  stand  up 
and  mean  what  we  say  about  bringing 
peace  to  that  war-torn  region.  lilght 
thousand  people  have  been  klUed  in 
Nicaragua  by  the  Contras,  8.000.  In 
Honduras  we  are  already  hearing,  as 
the  gentleman  from  WIsconaln.  Mr. 
MoosT,  said  in  a  1  minute  speech,  that 
the  Hondurans  are  now  Joining  with 
the  Contras  In  an  effort  to  stave  off 
unemployment.  In  Guatemala,  where 
150.000  people  have  been  killed  by  se- 
au4ty  forces  since  the  last  real  demo- 
cratic election  In  1954,  and  where  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  that  country  have 
likened  the  situation  to  genocide,  the 
Reagan  administration  now  wants  to 
send  military  aid.  It  is  a  crazy  situa- 
tion. Support  Gephardt. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  BAr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  and  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRHAXl  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Craimlttee. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman f  ran  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  yielding.  I  Just 
wanted  to  say  with  nMpect  to  all  of 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
about  the  Ccmtadora  process.  In  fact 
the  Contadora  members  in  confidence 
are  telling  the  United  States,  "Hang 
tough  in  Nicaragua.  Don't  give  in  to 
the  Sandinistas." 

The  idea  that  stnnehow  these  coun- 
tries which  are  very  intimidated  by 
the  Cubans  and  the  Nicaraguans  are 
going  to  bring  about  a  peace  process  is 
being  very  naive,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  June  12  is  a  day  I  will 
never  forget.  All  of  my  distinguished 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  that  aisle, 
and  a  small  handful  over  here,  do  not 
want  to  hear  this  argument  couched  in 
the  following  simple  statement,  but  we 
cannot  escape  from  it  In  9ite  of  all  of 
the  intellectualizing,  this  is  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  the  solidification,  the  en- 
trenchment of  communism  on  the 
southern  part  of  the  Northern  Ameri- 
can Continent. 

Now,  we  have  a  visitor  In  the  gallery 
that  although  I  cannot  vouch  totally 
for  his  bona  fides.  I  have  only  become 
acquainted  with  him  this  year,  has 
earned  his  spurs  on  the  field  of  valor 
in  combat,  overthrowing  the  dictator 
Somoza. 

The  last  time  he  was  in  a  body  like 
this  he  captured  the  whole  place, 
along  with  300  tourists,  and  ended  up 
becoming  the  hero  of  the  revolution. 
Comandante  Zero. 


ponrori 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  against  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  refer  to  somebody  In 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gize for  breaking  the  rules,  but  today, 
June  12,  makes  it  Important  to  do  so. 

Now.  he  has  written  a  Dear  Col- 
league letter. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gize. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  regular 
order. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  apolo- 
gized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dobxam]  will  ob- 
serve the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  not  make  that  Infrac- 
tion again  maybe  for  another  8  years. 

Now,  the  gentleman  has  written  a 
"Dear  Colleague"  to  us,  although  he 
has  never  served  in  this  Chamber,  be- 
cause he  considers  us  colleagues  in 
freedom. 

Here  is  part  of  that  message: 
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To  tbe  United  State*  Coagnm:  For  more 
tlUD  one  yev.  those  of  us  in  the  south  of 
Nkwacus,  fichtinc  for  freedom,  have  re- 
ceived no  assistance  from  the  free  men  of 
your  country  and  women. 

We  do  not  know  obJecUvely  what  it  is  that 
drives  this  atUtude  in  America.  We  fear  that 
It  may  be  due  to  our  poUtlcal  and  ideolotlcal 
postures  which  we  have  always  maintained. 
We  are,  still  true  Sandinistas  because  we  are 
Independent  nationalists,  revolutionary 
democrats,  and  defenders  of  our  sovereicnty 
and  Indepoidence.  And  it  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  we  are  decisively  engaged  in  a  war 
to  tbe  death  against  international  commu- 
nism, which  by  lu  own  essence  is  dictatorial. 
InterventkHilst.  and  their  master's  imperial- 
ists. 

Before  I  condude.  allow  me  to  paraphrase 
tbe  words  of  one  of  tbe  greatest  North 
American  patrtots-Patrlck  Henry— as  I  say 
to  you.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  give  us  your 
assistance  to  fight  for  liberty  or  the  commu- 
nlsU  wtU  give  us  death. 

Free  fatherland  or  face  death.  Eden  Pas- 
tors, your  hero. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  ICr.  ChaJnnan.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Connectleut  [Mn.  Kdriillt]. 

Mrs.  BXNNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Oephardt 
amendment. 

June  12,  the  day  the  Boland  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  was  the  day  of  my 
only  son's  16th  birthday.  I  hope  there 
wOl  be  no  further  connection  down 
the  road. 

That  are  at  least  four  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  that  don't  want  to  see 
our  planes,  our  trucks,  our  guns,  or 
even  our  butter  going  to  the  Contras 
in  Nicaragua.  These  nations— the  na- 
tkms  of  the  Contadora  group— know 
what  they  want— they  want  our  sup- 
port for  a  diplomatic  settlement  to  the 
regional  conflicts  in  Central  America. 

In  the  w(»ds  of  President  Belisario 
Betancur  of  Colombia: 

We  have  asked  the  big  powers  not  to  turn 
Central  America  into  an  arma  of  the  their 
conflicts,  but  rather  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  well-being  of  the  people  there.  We 
have  told  them  that  they  will  win  the 
hearts  of  the  iteople  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  wltb  deeds,  not  weapons.  We. 
the  presidents  of  Veneniela,  Mexico, 
Panama  and  Colombia,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Cootadora  efforts,  agree  on  this. 

The  United  States  has  things  more 
valuable  than  money  to  give. 

We  have  democracy.  We  have  a  com- 
mitment to  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict.  We  have  diplomacy. 

Diplomacy  doesn't  always  work.  But 
diplomacy  cannot  work  if  we  don't  try 
it.  Let's  listen  to  our  friends  in  Latin 
America  who  are  telling  us— give  peace 
a  chance.  Surely  they— Just  as  much  as 
we— have  a  stake  in  the  outcome  of 
this  conflict. 

The  Contadora  process  is  at  a  criti- 
cal Juncture.  They  are  trying  to  reach 
a  flnal  compromise  treaty,  but  these 
efforts  are  fragile.  The  opportunity 
for  peace  may  be  destroyed  if  we  im- 
mediately resume  aid  to  the  Contras. 
The  Contadora  process  can't  work 
without    the    firm    support    of    the 


United  States.  And  we  can  demonstrate 
that  isupport  right  now  by  giving  it 
someihing  more  valuable  than  money. 
We  c4n  give  it  time. 

Mr^  Chairman.  I  oppose  aid  to  the 
Contfas.  It  is  a  bad  idea.  But  bad 
timintt  can  make  a  bad  idea  even 
vorai  and  I  can  think  of  no  worse 
time  than  the  present. 

By Jdelaying  aid  to  the  Contras  for  6 
montiis,  the  Gephardt  amendment 
wouM  give  the  Contadora  process 
mucn-needed  time  to  work.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr  j  BRGGMFIISiD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  DcWnn]  a  member  of 
the  ^reign  Affairs  Committee. 

MrJ  DkWINK  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  gutting  amendment;  let  us  make  no 
Le  about  it. 

kt  it  is  saying  is  that  in  6  months 
we  ai^  going  to  do  somethiDg.  It  does 
not  a$y  really  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
Ther*  is  nothing  automatic  that  will 
occur;  if  you  pass  this  amendment. 
Ther*  is  nothing  that  automatically 
occur  I  in  6  months  if  you  pass  this 
amen  Iment. 

It  lk  like  what  we  used  to  learn  in 
law  school.  It  is  an  agreement  to  agree 
in  the  future,  and  what  our  law  profes- 
sors told  us  was  that  such  an  agree- 
ment meant  nothing,  and  that  is  what 
this  ^endment  is.  It  is  clearly  a  gut- 
ting amendment. 

We  lare  going  to  start  all  over  again 
in  6  aonths.  revisit  this  again.  We  are 
going,  to  give  Comandante  Ortega  one 
more  chance. 

How  many  times  have  we  given  him 
one  more  chance?  In  May  1984  tliis 
Hous«  effectively  ended  aid.  Every 
month  that  has  gone  by  we  have  given 
the  ttommunlwts  In  Nicaragua  one 
more  bhanoe.  Why  6  more  months? 

In  April  of  this  year,  several  months 
ago,  this  House  voted  by  only  two 
votes  to  give  them  one  more  chance. 
How  did  they  respond  to  that?  How 
did  tUe  Communists  respond? 

We'  know  how  they  responded. 
Dani^  Ortega  immediately  went  off  to 
his  filends  in  Moscow.  The  Sandinis- 
tas have  now  consolidated  the  revolu- 
tion oven  more.  They  have  attacked 
into  Costa  Rica. 

No.jwe  gave  them  one  more  chance. 
What)  we  have  learned  through  the 
histoty  of  our  dealings  with  the  Com- 
munis ts,  and  through  the  history  of 
our  d  ealings  with  the  Communists  in 
Nicar  kgua  Is  that  one  more  chance, 
unfoi  :;unately,  usually  does  not  mean 
Just  a  ae  more  chance. 

I  D  1800 

It  means  we  are  going  to  do  it  again 
and  again  and  again.  Let  us  not  give 
them  one  more  chance.  Let  us  use  the 
carrot  and  the  stick  approach  con- 
tained In  the  Biichel  amendment.  The 
Bfichfl  amendment  is  a  well-balanced 
approach.  That  Is  how  we  will  avoid 
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from  having  to  go  to  Nicaragiia;  that  is 
how  we  ensure  i>eace. 

We  do  n  9t  want  any  more  Vletnams. 
we  do  not  Want  any  more  Cubas,  we  do 
not  wanti  Americans  fighting  and 
dying  ini  Nicaragua.  The  Michel 
amendment  is  the  way  to  avoid  that 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  ICMr.  MKAzncl. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  our 
hemiQ>hener  there  is  a  nation  In  which 
the  practice  of  torture  by  government 
security  forces  has  been  found  to  be 
"systematic  and  widespread"  by  Am- 
nesty International. 

In  the  same  country,  no  political 
party  has  been  allowed  to  function  le- 
gally sinoej  the  overthrow  of  the  previ- 
ous, popiilarly  elected  government 
The  overtlirow  itself  destroyed  a  poli- 
tidal  system  long  held  as  a  model  of 
democncy  in  Latin  America.  With  the 
revolution  came  the  murder  and  tor- 
ture of  thousands  of  the  nation's  citi- 
zens. Civil  liberties  were  essentially 
eradicatedi  Censorship  was  ii«po<wKf. 
And  fundamental  human  rights  were 
repeatedly!  violated. 

These  ofiditions  have  been  in  effect 
for  almost  12  years.  Although  popular 
elections  are  scheduled  in  4  years,  it  is 
that  the  military  Junta 
ruling  the!  nation  will  not  release  its 
grip.  I 

Also  in  bur  hemisphere  is  another 
country  where  many  of  the  same  con- 
ditions ezi^,  although  to  different  de- 
grees. Sinoe  this  country's  revolution  6 
years  ago,  pnany  sodetal  conditicms  are 
conceded  to  have  improved.  But  the 
electoral  process  remains  in  the  con- 
trol of  th«  government  and  a  recoit 
election  was  termed  a  "sham"  by  the 
President  ^f  the  United  States. 

The  first  country  cited  here  is  siu>- 
ported  byjthe  UJS.  Government  The 
second  Is  a  sworn  enemy  of  otir  Gov- 
ernment that  overtly  or  covertly  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  to  see 
overthrown. 

Why  the  contradiction?  Why  does 
the  United  States  seek  to  eliminate 
one  nation's  government  and  not  the 
other?  The  answer  is  simple,  at  least 
in  foreign  policy  terms,  for  this  aAnin- 
Istration.  The  first  example,  Chfle,  is 
ruled  by  a  military  Jimta  brought  to 
power  at  least  in  part  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  its  Internal  politics  by  the 
UJB.  Goveniment  It  is  a  sworn  enemy 
of  communism  as  well  as  every  other 
political  pirty  in  the  nation.  Its  inter- 
nal politic^  are  brutal  and  totalitarian, 
but  it  is  a  regime  supported  by  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  second  example  is 
Nicaragua^  Although  far  less  brutal,  it 
too  stifleg  dissent  and  democracy. 
However,  (his  is  not  why  the  Reagan 
adminlstraition    is   committed    to   its 


overthrow, 


not  believe  that  a  socialist  country  has 


the 


the  right 


»  exist  in  our  hemisphere. 


(enUewoman's    16-year-old    son    That  is  th(  >  larger  picture, 


The  administration  does 


If  you  live  In  Nicaragtia.  if  you 
happen  to  be  a  farmer  on  one  of  the 
agricultural  cooperatives  that  is 
looked  at  as  a  military  target  by  the 
Contras.  if  it  is  your  children  who  live 
in  that  village  when  it  is  surrounded 
by  certain  Contra  force  groups  who 
then  fire  mortars  into  that  village  and 
drive  out  the  few  militiamen  repre- 
senting the  Sandlnista  government  if 
it  is  your  child  that  has  its  legs  blown 
off  you  have  one  perspective.  If  you 
are  talking  about  it  here  in  these 
sacred  halls,  it  is  another  thing.  If  It  is 
your  child  though,  you  have  a  very 
different  perspective.  I  hope  we  can 
give  the  Contadora  process  a  chance  to 
work  by  delaying  further  aid  for  6 
months  under  the  Oephardt  amend- 
ment   

Mr.  BROOMPIELJ).  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  how 
much  time  remains  on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bsooktikld]  has 
8  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Gkphabot] 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Abmkt]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentieman 
for  yieldhig. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  people  of  this  body  I  am 
from  Texas.  As  I  mentioned  to  one  of 
the  folks  from  up  North  the  other 
day,  (Hie  of  the  things  we  are  aware  of 
Is  that  if  the  Cranmunists  from  South 
America  are  going  to  try  to  come 
through  Texas  to  get  to  Ohio  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  to  stop  them  down 
there,  but  I  think  you  ought  to  give  us 
aU  a  Uttie  he^. 

Now.  I  have  heard  people  telling  us, 
"Let's  give  than  6  months  to  worii  it 
out  in  the  Contadora  process." 

Hey,  6  months  from  now,  if  we  try 
that,  the  freedom  fighters  are  going  to 
be  dead.  Communists  are  liars,  steal- 
ers, cheaters,  and  murderers:  when  are 
we  going  to  flgtire  this  out  around 
here?  You  cannot  do  business  with  the 
Communists.  They  do  not  keep  trea^ 
ties,  they  do  not  live  by  agreements. 

They  made  all  the  pnnnises  to  the 
OAS,  they  promised  all  the  liberties  of 
a  donocratic  society.  That  Is  not  what 
is  going  on  in  Nicaragua  today.  Those 
people  fighting  for  freedom  are  the 
people  who  fought  with  the  commu- 
nists once  before  and  they  were  be- 
trayed and  they  were  denied  their 
rights.  Now  they  are  back. 

I  have  heard  that,  and  I  want  to 
make  the  point  that  where  I  come 
from  you  Judge  the  pudding  by  the 
eating.  For  the  last  2  days  I  have  been 
in  the  presence  of  Commander  Eden 
Pastora,  who  told  me,  "I  love  freedom 
more  than  I  love  life."  Now  that  man 
has  himself,  but  more  convincingly,  he 
has  his  two  boys  out  in  the  Jimgles 
fighting  for  freedom.  When  you  are 
willing  to  take  your  two  boys  to  the 


Jungles  to  fli^t  for  what  you  believe 
In,  that  is  something  that  you  can 
trust. 

Now  that  is  the  kind  of  people  that 
are  asking  not  for  mm  to  send  our  boys 
down  there  but  for  us  to  send  material 
aid  to  deal  with  the  wounds,  with  the 
starvation,  to  put  shoes  on  their  feet 
to  allow  those  young  boys  in  Nicara- 
gua in  thoae  Jungles  to  fight  against 
the  Communists  that  you  and  I  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  trust 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Buaroii].  a  member 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  6 
more  months  will  accomplish,  it  wHl 
allow  the  Communists  6  more  months 
to  Indoctrinate  the  young  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

You  know,  some  parallels  can  be 
drawn  between  Nicaragua  and  Viet- 
nam. Gen.  Fted  Weyand,  the  last  com- 
manding gmeral  in  Vietnam,  was 
asked  the  question:  "How  do  3^u  rate 
the  motivation  of  the  Vietcong?"  His 
answer  was.  enlightening,  very  en- 
lightening. He  said.  "The  Vietcong  has 
superior  motivaUon.  I  am  perplexed 
over  why.  They  lost  1  million  dead  in 
the  war.  Every  family  in  North  Viet- 
nam must  have  suffered  a  loss.  They 
all  endured  hardship.  So  why  dldnt 
they  protest?  Why  do  they  continue  to 
send  their  sons  south  to  almost  certain 
death  in  a  cause  they  hardly  under- 
stand?" And  he  said,  "I  know  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  textbook  that  gives 
a  clue,  early  ideological  indoctrination. 
For  Instance,  arithmetic  was  taiight  to 
Vietcong  children  in  terms  of  how 
many  imperialists  would  be  left  if  four 
imperialists  appeared  and  two  would 
bekmed?" 

The  same  thing  has  taken  place  in 
Nicaragua^they  like  Cuba,  the 
U.S.SJI.,  and  NcMth  Vietnam  teach 
revolution  to  the  very  young. 

Six  more  mmiths  will  give  them, 
those  leaders  in  Nicaragua,  time  to 
teach  more  yoimg  people  how  to  add. 
subtract,  multiply  and  divide,  using 
AK-47  automatic  rifles,  hand  grenades 
and  showing  people  killed  to  show  how 
to  add  and  subtract 

They  are  Indoctrinating  thoae  young 
people  down  there  in  ironclad  Commu- 
nist doctrine.  If  we  wait  6  more 
months,  2  or  8  more  years,  our  boys 
are  going  to  have  to  fight  thoae  boys 
in  combat 

We  will  then  aak  the  same  question 
that  was  asked  of  General  Weyand. 
why  do  they  keep  coming?  Because,  as 
the  tree  is  bent  ao  it  grows. 

BCy  friends,  don't  be  soft  on  ocmunu- 
nt«m.  Vote  ag^nst  this  amendment. 

Ms.  FIEDU31.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  genUewoman 
from  Calif orala. 


Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  simply  want  to 
support  what  he  is  saying,  but  also 
raise  this  fact  to  my  colleagues:  Drai't 
forget  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment today  is  an  ally  of  the  PLO,  they 
have  recognised  the  PLO  as  a  legal 
entity.  In  fact,  they  have  an  embassy 
in  Nicaragua  and  they  are  expanding 
anti-Semitism.  The  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Nicaragua  was.  In  essence, 
exiled  as  a  result  of  the  harassment 
that  they  faced  by  the  Government 
And  it  brings  to  mind  to  me  scmie  of 
the  ooaaaeatt  that  were  made  during 
the  Bltburg  debate. 

Don't  forget  the  fact  that  that  kind 
of  an  element  that  was  reqwniible  for 
anti-Semitic  acts  in  Nasi  Germany  are 
alive  and  well  today  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  to  close  the  debate,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htsb],  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Htik]  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
have  only  4  minutes,  I  wm  not  talk  too 
much  about  this,  but  I  thought  since 
one  picture  Is  worth  a  thousand  wwds, 
I  would  provide  a  look  at  what  llber»>  • 
tion  theology  looks  like.  This  is  Fkther 
Donald  McKenna.  a  Uberatian  theolo- 
gian with  the  troops.  And  that  Is  not  a 
rosary  or  a  crucifix,  but  an  AK-47  over 
his  shoulder. 

Now  the  gentlonan  from  New  YoA 
said  this  administration  cannot  toler- 
ate a  Socialist  country  in  this  hemi- 
where.  Tliere  Is  a  difference  between 
a  Sodalist  and  a  Cmnmunist  And  it  is 
crucial  to  understanding  foreign 
policy. 

Now  a  Socialist  is  someone  like 
Carlos  Andres  Foes,  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the.  Sodalist  International, 
who  smt  Daniel  Ortega  a  letter 
saying,  "I  won't  come  to  your  Inaugu- 
ration because  your  election  was  a 
sham." 
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Now,  the  genUeman  of  the  left,  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  remind  me  of  the 
husband  who  had  a  private  detective 
follow  his  wife,  and  got  his  first 
rq>ort  and  the  detective  said,  "Well.  I 
followed  them  into  this  motel.  I 
peeked  through  the  window,  they  em- 
braced and  then  they  turned  out  the 
lights."  The  husbazul  says.  "God. 
always  this  doubt.  Always  this  doubt" 

It  is  tough  for  you  to  understand 
and  to  grasp  the  netUe.  but  these  guys 
are  Communists.  They  are  Commu- 
nists, and  revolutionary  truth  is  not 
truth  as  you  define  it.  but  it  is  truth  as 
they  define  it.  whatever  helps  the  rev- 
olution. 

Mr.  LELAND.  WHl  the  genUeman 
yield? 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Oh.  sure.  I  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  LELAND.  We  embrace  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  the  largest 
Communist  nation  in  the  world.  We 
love  th«n.do  we  not? 

Mr.    HYDE.    The    sentleman    em- 
braces the  Peoftle'B  Republic  of  China. 
Mr.    LELAND.    You    ought    to    be 
ashamed.    Henry.    Shame    on    you. 
Shame  on  you. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Is  that  the  gentleman's 
tie.  or  had  he  has  open  heart  surgery? 
You  know  what  his  bill  does,  the 
Gephardt  amendment?  It  says.  "Hang 
in  there,  boys  for  6  more  months.  You 
may  be  hungry,  you  may  have  no 
shoes,  but  hang  in  there,  because  if 
there  guys  do  not  live  up  their  revolu- 
tionary truth,  you  know  what  we  will 
do?  We  will  come  back  and  have  an- 
other vote,  that  is  what  we  wlU  do." 

That  ought  to  really  bring  them  to 
their  knees. 

Now,  the  Soviet  bloc  has  sent  over 
$500  million  worth  of  weapons,  and 
military  equipment  into  Nicaragua. 
That  will  keep  coming  while  we  are  in 
a  state  of  suspended  animation  and 
the  Contras  can  just  hang  in  there. 

Say,  how  do  we  reassemble  the  Con- 
tras in  6  months?  Do  we  have  a  reun- 
ion in  Tegucigalpa?  Do  we  have  them 
come  back  the  class  of  1985  if  they  can 
bring  themselves  together  and  then 
march  on  Managua?  I  think  that  is 
nonsense. 

By  the  way,  overthrowing  a  govern- 
ment, as  though  that  is  a  mortal  sin. 
the  Sandinistas  got  a  lot  of  interna- 
tional help  when  they  overthrew 
Somoca.  I  heard  no  quarrel  about 
that.  When  we  pulled  the  rug  on  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  no  problem.  He  was  an 
autocrat;  he  was  a  tyrant;  he  had  a 
secret  police.  Of  course,  what  we  got  in 
his  place  we  do  not  want  to  talk  about. 
No  problem.  If  a  group  were  going  to 
overthrow  Pinochet,  do  you  think  the 
gentlemen  of  the  left  would  be  object- 
ing? Why,  they  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  write  a  personal  check.  I  kind  of 
doubt  that,  but  it  is  possible. 

You  know  one  thing  President 
Duarte  said.  "Communists  stick  to- 
gether." Now  in  Nicaragua  you  have 
got  Bulgarians,  you  have  got  North 
Koreans,  you  have  got  East  Germans, 
you  have  got  Cubans,  you  have  got 
Russians.  They  hang  together. 

Who  do  the  forces  of  freedom  turn 
to  when  we  tiun  our  back  on  them? 
Please  defeat  this  amendment. 
Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  final  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Pahctta]. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chaliman.  my 
coUeagues.  I  think  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  the  Michel  amendment 
and  the  policies  of  this  administration 
are  that  they  fail  to  enjoy  the  broad 
support  of  the  nations  and  the  organi- 
zations that  have  as  vital  an  interest 
in  the  stability  of  Nicaragua  as  we  do. 
Let  us  not  be  so  presumptuous  today 
to  assume  that  this  is  Just  a  matter 
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that  ^  of  interest  to  UJ8.  dtlaens.  It  is 
as  mfch  an  issue  for  the  campaslno  in 
Mexico,  for  the  woi^er  in  Panama,  for 
the  bludnessman  in  Venezuela,  for  the 
f amil|r  In  Colombia,  as  it  is  for  us;  and 
that  Is  the  reason  these  nations  came 
toget|ier  in  the  Contadora  effort,  to 
try  td  find  a  regional  solution,  to  work 
together  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  for  these  countries  to 
do  that.  They  have  woi^ed  hard;  they 
developed  a  draft  treaty,  and  all  they 
are  asking  of  this  country  is  that  we 
make;a  good  faith  effort  to  try  to  find 
peacei  in  conjunction  with  this  region- 
al eff*rt. 

Is  tnat  too  much  to  ask?  Is  that  too 
muchjto  ask?  That  is  what  the  amend- 
ment lof  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
is  proposing.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
make  la  commitment  that  we  will  work 
wlthM  the  Contadora  effort;  it  makes 
a  coi^mltment  that  we  wlU  work  to 
find  aj  regional  solution;  and  It  tries  to 
Justify  to  our  children  that  we  have 
taken  the  very  last  step  to  try  to  find 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Let  me  expand  on  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  adopting  this  amendment: 

*  *  *  The  goal  of  restoring  peace  and  con- 
fidence .  .  .  can  be  achieved  only  through 
uncraidltional  respect  for  the  principles  of 
intem^onal  law,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  riffit  of  peoples  to  choose,  freely  and 
wlthoi^  outside  interference,  the  model  of 
politic^  economic,  and  social  organization 
best  siated  to  their  interests,  through  insti- 
that  represent  the  freely  expressed 
;be  people. 

Chairman,  those  inspiring  and 
kble  words  could  easily  have 
Jrom  our  own  Declaraton  of  In- 
dependence—for they  convey  the  very 
essence  of  liberty  and  freedom  of  de- 
termiilation  that  this  country  es- 
pouse^— they  could  have,  but  did  not. 
Instead,  they  are  contained  in  the  pre- 
amblelof  the  Contadora  Act  for  Peace 
and  Cooperation  in  Central  America. 

We  ire  today  Involved  in  one  of  the 
great  debates  of  our  time;  whether 
this  Nation  will  choose  the  rhetoric 
and  posture  of  war  or  the  path  of 
peace.  It  is  not  any  easy  decision,  and 
both  ddes  of  the  issue  have  very  real 
reasons  for  believing  as  they  do.  I  am 
not  Ming  to  stand  here  before  you. 
Mr.  CSiairman.  and  distinguished  ool- 
leagueb.  and  teU  you  that  the  Sandl- 
nista  iovemment  is  a  model  of  democ- 
racy and  human  rights.  I  am  not  about 
to  defend  the  Contras.  either.  Instead. 
I  am  l|ere  to  defend  peace. 

Thete  are.  without  doubt,  a  great 
many  chaUenges  facing  us  in  Central 
America;  but  it  is  not  our  challenge 
alone.  The  conflict  between  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  Contras  does  not  after 
all.  affect  only  the  Governments  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States.  I  be- 
lieve i|  would  be  the  ultimate  in  hy- 
to  believe  that  the  coffee 
in  Colombia  or  the  common  la- 
borer n  Panama  has  less  of  a  stake  in 
the  o  inflict  within  Nicaragua  than 
any  ci  izen  of  the  United  States. 
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If  this  i^  so.  then  ought  not  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Latin  Americfr-Mezlco, 
ColmnUa.  and  Venezuela  among 
them— have  a  voice  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  that  troubled  region?  I  be- 
lieve that  t^ey  should,  and  must,  have 
a  voice  in  these  negotiations  if  peace  is 
to  be  achieved,  and  maintained.  Cer- 
tainly. we|  must  participate,  but  we 
must  not  convince  ourselves  that  the 
conflict  iii  Nicaragua  is  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Sandinistas 
alone,  or  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Contras  alone— for  to  do  is  to 
preclude  the  most  obvious  avenue  for 
peace:  regional  cooperation. 

In  January  1983.  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  fovr  nations— Mexico.  Colom- 

, —  and  Voiezuela— met  on 

Contadoral  Island,  off  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Panami.  to  consider  means  to  re- 
solve the  many  conflicts  in  Central 
America.  Their  agenda  did  not  consist 
solely  of  tfae  challenge  of  Nicaragua, 
but  rather{  they  considered  this  issue, 
among  others.  In  the  context  of  the 
larger  issu^  gripping  the  region  as  a 
whole.        j 

Since  that  first  meeting,  progress  for 
the  Contidora  nations  has  come 
slowly.  Tley  have  met  periodically 
throughou ;  Central  America  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  differences  in  perception 
and  approach.  They  have  not  always 
been  succefsf ul.  They  have  not  always 
received  enthusiastic  or  sincere  sup- 
port. But  they  are  trying. 

Last  month,  after  2  days  of  talks, 
the  Contadora  nations  agreed  to  estab- 
lish an  independent  panel  to  monitor 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
future  regional  peace  treaty— a  peace 
treaty  tha^wlll.  hopefully,  provide  for 
an  end  to  violence  and  a  beginning  of 
regional  stability  in  Latin  America. 
This  declston  represented  one  of  the 
most  concrete  achievements  in  the 
more  than  ^  years  since  the  Contadora 
initiative  first  made  headlines. 

The  latest  proposal  would  set  up 
three  panels,  to  be  comjrased  of  repre- 
sentatives 9f  nations  that  are  neither 
part  of  Cdntral  America  nor  of  the 
Contadora  [group.  These  panels  would 
monitor  compliance  in  three  areas:  se- 
curity, economic  and  social  issues,  and 
issues  hivi^vlng  internal  politics  and 
refugees.  Another  major  meeting  be- 
tween the  I  nations  of  the  Contadora 
group  will  {likely  be  held  soon— possi- 
bly be  the  ioA  of  this  month— between 
representattves  on  the  ministerial 
leveL  This  meeting  could  be  the  break- 
through we  are  all  hoping  for. 

The  nations  of  the  Contadora  group 
have  chosen  the  paths  of  diplomatic 
negotiationk  and  peace  through  media- 
tion over  tlie  power  of  military  might 
and  tauntlQg  threats.  I  would  suggest 
to  my  esteemed  coUeagues  that  these 
principles  aire  comparable  to  the  high- 
est Americtin  Ideals  of  peace  and  sov- 
ereign resEect.  We  should,  I  believe, 
work  to  f\u  bher  this  process  for  peace. 
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My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Okpharot]  has  forward- 
ed an  amendment  to  the  BCichel  pro- 
posal regarding  aid  to  the  Contras  in 
Nicaragua.  Mr.  Okphardt's  plan  would 
delay  the  implementation  of  the 
Michel  amendment  for  6  months,  in 
order  to  allow  more  time  for  the  Con- 
tadora peace  negotiations  to  woiic  at 
achieving  progress  toward  peace.  The 
Gephardt  amendment  would  not  rule 
out  the  provision  of  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, but  would  merely  delay  the 
timing  of  that  aid.  At  the  end  of  the  6 
months.  Congress  could  reconsider  the 
question  of  aid  in  the  context  of  any 
progress  in  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess. 

This  amendment,  in  other  words, 
does  not  seek  to  label  either  side  in 
the  Nicaraguan  conflict;  it  neither  en- 
courages nor  discourages  aid  to  the 
Contras.  This  amendment  seeks  to 
give  the  nations  of  Latin  America  the 
time  they  need  to  work  out  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  way.  Ought  we 
not  give  them  that  chance? 

I  believe  the  Contadora  process  has 
reached  a  crossroads.  And  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  two  choices.  We  can 
either  choose  to  help  those  nations 
along,  or  we  can  remain  iminvolved 
and  continue  on  our  present  course. 
But  let  me  ask  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  where  we  will  be  1 
year  down  the  line  if  we  continue  our 
current  policies.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  likelihood  of  military  involvement 
in  Nicaragua  is  great  if  we  continue  to 
aid  one  side  over  the  other  and  refuse 
outstretched  arms  offering  peace  ini- 
tiatives. 

But  if  we  choose  to  support  the  Con- 
tadora process,  perhaps  1  year  from 
now  we  will  be  closer  to  peace  in  that 
troubled  region.  One  thing  is  certain, 
we  will  be  closer  to  peace  if  we  support 
Contadora.  than  if  we  ignore  it.  And 
when  that  decisive  time  in  Nicaragua 
comes— perhaps  1  year,  or  2,  or  5— who 
among  us  would  be  willing  to  stand  up 
and  admit  that  he  or  she  had  voted 
against  a  proposal  that  chose  peace 
and  negotiation? 

I  am  not  here  to  ask  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  my  line  of  thinking  in  the 
conflict  between  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Contras.  I  ask  only  that  we  give 
peace  a  chance.  Because  when  the 
final  chapter  of  our  history  is  written, 
no  matter  what  the  eventual  outcome 
of  the  conflict  in  Nicaragua,  I  want 
those  who  come  after  us  to  say  that 
we  explored  every  avenue  of  peace, 
that  we  left  no  stone  untiu-ned  in  the 
quest  for  regional  stability.  In  the 
final  analysis,  is  that  not  what  this 
country  stands  for? 

The  CHAIRliiAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentieman  from  BCls- 
souri  [Mr.  Gephardt]  ,  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentieman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  McDaoc]. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

IK^WIiaD  ▼OTV 

Blr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  172,  noes 
259,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
1,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  REID  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  FROST  and  Blr.  RODINO 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement  agreed 
to  in  the  House  earlier  today,  the  gen- 
tieman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
McDasx]  will  be  recognized  for  10  min- 
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utcB  and  the  genUenutn  from  Minm. 

ehuwtts  (Mr.  Bolakd]  wUl  be  recog- 
nised for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  inform  the 
Meniberi  that  in  addition  to  the  20 
minute*  drtwte  Just  announced,  there 
are  an  additimal  2  hours  of  debate  on 
the  Hamilton  amendment  and  unless 
the  Committee  comes  to  order,  it  may 
be  midnight  before  we  get  throui^ 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
txam  Pennsyhrania  [Mr.  McDadb]. 
njauMBntMY  uu»vimy 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wHl  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chatoman.  I  be- 
Ueve  that  I  have  the  right  to  close 
debate.  May  I  say  to  the  Chair  that  It 
Is  my  amendment,  and  I  believe  as 
author  of  the  amendment.  I  have  the 
right  to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  present 
drcumstanees.  the  Chair  agrees  with 
the  gentleman  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dose.  Would  he  like  to  open 
also? 

Mr.  McDADB.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
take  it  that  the  Chair  has  Indicated 
that  I  wUl  be  the  only  q>eaker? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  the  gentie- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAMo]  has  10  minutes  also. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
the  gentleman  yielded  It  back? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BouMDl. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all.  let  me  compliment  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  on  the  tenor  of  the  debate 
that  took  place  here  on  the  Michel 
amendment.  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  crafts- 
manship and  for  the  manner  in  which 
that  amendment  was  handled  by  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  also  want  to  compli- 
ment Members  on  this  side. 

The  die  has  been  cast  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment;  I  am  not  going  to 
change  26  or  however  many  votes  were 
cast  against  It.  so  let  me  Just  indicate 
that  when  the  Hamilton-Barnes 
amendment  comes  to  the  floor,  I 
Intend  to  support  that.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  is  the  best  way  to  secure 
the  kind  of  negotiations  we  need  in 
that  part  of  the  world  to  secure  a  last- 
ing peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  approaching 
the  end  of  yet  another  debate  on  Nica- 
ragua. 

Whatever  the  outcome  today.  I 
doubt  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
either  the  Sandinistas,  or  the  Contras. 

Because  we  will  undoubtedly  revisit 
this  Issue  in  the  future.  I  want  to 
make  personal  observations  about  the 
toior  of  the  debate  of  date. 

I  have  served  in  this  body  for  more 
than  32  years,  and  I  have  heard  argu- 
ments on  aU  sorts  of  subjects. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  have 
never  heard  more  frenetic  rhetoric  on 
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any  issue  than  I  have  heard  on  the 
issue  0f  aid  to  the  Ccmtras. 

I  aiiireclate  the  use  of  hyperbole  as 
muchi  as  the  next  person,  but  I  think 
that  fe-hetorlcal  art  form  has  been 
taken!  to  previously  unexplored 
height  by  comparing  the  Contras  to 
our  F*unding  Fathers. 

In  iiddltion.  questioning  the  patriot- 
ism of  those  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  oppose  the  provision  of  military 
aid  UK  the  Contras.  or  describing  that 
opposition  as  somehow  equivalent  to 
advocating  unilateral  disarmament  in 
this  hemisphere,  has  been  neither 
helpfi|l  nor  tnithfuL 

8om|e  in  the  Reagan  administration 
have  expressed  frustration  with  the 
unwillingness  of  Congress  to  cede  all 
responsibility  for  foreign  policy  to 
them.. 

That  is  not  a  frustration  unique  to 
this  at  ministration. 


It  his  been  my  experience  that,  in 
foreign  affairs,  most  Presidents  and 
their  I  dvlsers  prefer  Congress  to  be  in 
on  onfer  the  crash  landings,  never  the 
takeoffk  or  the  inflight  corrections. 

Mr.  jChairman.  we  dare  not  renege 
on  out  reqx>nsibilltles  to  legislate  in 
the  STM  of  foreign  affairs. 

Our  System  is  one  of  chedu  and  bal- 
ances. 

For  the  Congress,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  wajrs  to  Insure  balance  is  to 
refuse  to  write  the  check. 

We  were  reticent  to  use  that  power 
in  the  not-too-distant  past,  and  that 
reticence  contributed  to  the  tragedy 
our  NStlon  experienced  in  Southeast 
Asia.  T 

lot  afford  to  go  down  that 


le  to  question  foreign  poUcy 
.  is  at  their  inception,  not 
when  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything 
about  them  except  try  to  control  the 
damage. 

The  actions  of  this  House  with  re- 
spect tp  the  administration's  policy  in 
Nicaragua  have  been  in  keeping  with 
the  bcMt  traditions  of  the  oversight  re- 
sponsiBilltles  given  to  the  legislative 
branchi  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

We  kieed  make  no  apologies  for 
those  Actions,  and  we  certainly  need 
not  be  Mhamed  of  them. 

It  hsii  been  this  House  that  has  de- 
manded that  the  administration  devel- 
op a  Coherent  and  consistent  policy 
with  rispect  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  it 
have  tke  courage  to  fully  explain  that 
policy  ^  the  Amerigui  people. 

If  thiit  kind  of  policy  is  ever  devel- 
oped, kDd  that  kind  of  explanation 
ever  pi  ovlded.  It  will  be  as  a  result  of 
what  l^s  been  done  in  this  body— on 
four  otcaaions  over  a  a-year  period— 
and  no  i  anything  that  has  been  done 
across  he  placa  or  down  Pennsylvania 
Avenu( . 

I  beleve  that  when  the  history  of 
the  Co  itra  issue  is  written,  it  will  be 
clear  tf  all  that  the  insistence  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  a  grip 
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be  kept  oi  the  funding  of  the  not-so- 
covert  wai'.  may  have  kept  a  much 
larger  war  tmm  developing  in  Central 
America. 

We  need  not.  and  we  must  not. 
loosen  thai  grip  today. 

We  are  n  Dt  going  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  settlement  I  believe  the  majority  of 
the  Monb^  of  this  body  want  to  see 
in  Nicaragi  la  by  encouraging  the  con- 
tinuation c  r  the  war. 

That  hai  been  the  Inescapable  truth 
which  ha»  driven  our  votes  on  this 
issue  over  «he  past  2  years. 

I  hope  we  will  not  lose  sight  of  it  in 
our  votes  t^  afternoon. 

So  on  thut  basis.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  conduce  by  saying  that  It  was  a 
nice  day,  ve  lost,  we  may  win  again 
sometime.  iRTe  wm  revisit  this  issue  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chaifeman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Midiel/McDade  amendment. 

Mr.  Channan.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  omisume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Ttwk  [Mr.  Gabcia]. 
•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  fifth  Ubue  we  have  debated  aid  to 
the  Contrap.  Each  time  we  have  sent 
the  same  (message:  We  are  against 
such  aid:  w|e  are  agataist  this  "course." 
Yet,  each  time  the  President  has  re- 
fused to  lisien.  So  sgain,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  this  issue. 

Unfortunktely.  this  time  the  stakes 
are  a  little  higher.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  warned  that  if  we  don't 
shape  up  and  give  the  President  what 
he  wants  then  troops  might  be  soit. 
Yesterday,  however.  In  an  11th  hour 
plea,  or  should  I  say  ploy,  the  Presi- 
dent said  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
overthrow  the  Sandinistas.  What  are 
we  to  believe?  The  confusion  the 
White  House  has  created  with  these 
contradictory  statements  is  very  much 
like  the  coldfusion  created  by  its  over- 
all policy  to|ward  Nicaragua. 

Only  last]week,  the  New  York  Times 
published  two  artldes  about  plans  for 
U.S.  mllltsiy  Involvement  in  Nicara- 
gua.  One  intelligence  official  evea 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  launching  a 
successful  Ipvasicm  of  Nicaragua  would 
off  a  log." 

me  that  this  is  the  way 
I  begin,  with  overoonfl- 
unrealisUc  expecUtions. 
a  tendency  to  disregard 
lences  of  our  actions  be- 
_  swept  up  in  the  self- 
rlghteousness  of  our  actions.  No  war  is 
like  "falling  off  a  log."  No  war  is  won 
easily,  without  great  cost  But  as  much 
as  I  resent  tyiis  casiud  regard  for  war,  I 
also  resent  J  the  veUed  threat  that  If 
Congress  doesn't  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's course  of  action,  then  we  must 
pay  the  pride  of  UJB.  involvement. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  aid  to 
the  Contrad  because  it  is  a  bad  policy 
and  because  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
United  States  become  unnecessarily 
involved  militarily  in  Nicaragiuu  If  you 


belike 

It 
that  all 
denoe,  wl^ 
There  is 
the  conseq 
cause  we 
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want  to  see  thousands  of  refugees  flee- 
ing into  this  country  in  search  of  a 
safe  haven,  all  we  have  to  do  is  qwrit  a 
regional  war.  These  individuals  will 
not  be  coming  to  flee  from  Communist 
tyranny  but  to  flee  f ran  the  threat  of 
the  terror  of  war. 

To  be  certain,  we  have  legitimate  se- 
curity interests  in  Central  America.  To 
be  certain,  we  do  not  want  to  sit  back 
and  watch  a  tyranny  of  the  right  be 
replaced  by  a  tyranny  of  the  left. 
Daniel  Ortega  did  go  to  Moscow.  Nica- 
ragua is  not  an  open,  democratie  socie- 
ty, but  we  are  not  going  to  change  the 
Sandinistas  by  holding  a  gun  to  their 
head.  Neither  can  we  change  the  Con- 
tras by  sinu>ly  changing  their  name. 
To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  a  rose 
would  smell  as  sour  by  any  other 
name. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our 
policy  has  repercussions  beyond  Nica- 
ragua. Even  If  we  could  defeat  the 
Sandinistas  in  short  order,  we  would 
leave  a  residue  of  ill  feeling  with  our 
allies  in  Latin  America.  We  risk  be- 
coming the  true  heirs  of  gunboat  di- 
plomacy, but  that  kind  of  dlpknnacy 
simply  will  not  woi^  any  more.  We  can 
no  longer  sneese  and  expect  Coitral 
America  to  quake.  As  I  said,  we  have 
every  right  to  protect  our  interests, 
but  we  should  not  do  so  with  complete 
disregard  for  our  allies.  We  should 
make  use  of  some  of  our  European 
allies.  We  should  also  give  the  Sandi- 
nistas room  to  hang  or  vindicate  thon- 
selves.  Recent  events  in  Costa  Rica  in- 
dicate that  they  may  already  be  pre- 
paring their  scaffolding. 

As  I  have  said  on  numerous  occa- 
sions—Central America  and  Nicara- 
gua—is not  ours  to  lose.  The  nations  of 
the  region  must  be  allowed  to  shape 
their  own'  destinies.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  without  input.  It 
does  mean  that  we  must  not  attempt 
to  impose  our  wUl,  independently, 
without  consultation. 

Let's  at  least  give  the  diplomatic  ap- 
proach a  chance  while  we  still  have 
the  <q>tion.  War  is  a  very  expensive 
proposition.  It  should  only  be  consid- 
ered as  a  last  possible  course  of  actioiL 
I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  say 
no  to  the  Contras  and  yes  to  Conta- 
dora  and  negotiations.* 

BCr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  ss  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  Nblsoh]. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  today  in  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  send  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
counter  revolutionaries  in  Nicaragua. 

In  1983.  I  traveled  to  Central  Amer- 
ica, visiting  the  countries  of  Nicara- 
gua. El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica,  and  Gua- 
temala. The  bipartisan  delegation  that 
I  led  included  three  of  my  colleagues 
from  this  Chamber.  And.  after  com- 
paring our  observations,  we  all 
reached  the  same  general  conclusion— 
we  cannot  give  up  on  Central  America. 


The  United  SUtes  has  high  stakes  in 
the  area  not  only  because  of  our  na- 
tional security  interests,  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  potential  mass  immigra- 
tion of  Central  Americans  to  Ain«»fV^ 
if  those  countries  come  under  Commu- 
nist governments. 

I  am  oonvlnoed  we  must  keep  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinlsta  regime  to 
stop  supporting  Uie  guerrillas  who  are 
trying  to  overthrow  the  elected  gov- 
emmoit  of  El  Salvador. 

The  United  States  should  pursue  a 
f  meign  policy  of  encouraging  a  region- 
al peace.  If  Nicaragua  would  leave 
their  neighbors  alone  and  stop  supply- 
ing arms  and  training  to  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador.  And  if  they  would  st<9 
exporting  their  revolutionary  commu- 
nism, then  we  could  hope  for  a  mutual 
peace  among  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  Only  then,  can  Central 
America  be  economically  revived. 

I  believe  that  this  UJS.  assistance 
will  more  likely  bring  Nicaragua  to 
genuinely  negotiate  a  regioaal  peace. 
Obviously  the  cutoff  of  assistance  over 
the  past  year  has  not  caused  a  change 
for  the  better.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
necessary  action. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Horida  [Mr.  Chap- 
fell]. 

Mr.  CHAFPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
the  Michel-McDade  amendment  to 
provide  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Nlca- 
raguan  donocratlc  resistance  and  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  the  Sandinlsta 
government  to  negotiate  a  peaceful 
settlement  with  them.  This  measure 
also  authorizes  funds  for  the  Conta- 
dora  peace  process  and  urges  the 
President  to  resume  bilateral  talks 
with  the  Niearaguan  Govemmmt  and 
to  persuade  other  Central  American 
nations  to  Join  with  the  United  States 
in  using  economic  sanctions  to  pres- 
sure the  Niearaguan  Government  into 
changing  its  policies. 

The  single  greatest  issue  in  deter- 
mining this  Nation's  policy  toward  the 
situation  in  Nicaragua  is  whether  or 
not  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  estab- 
lishment of  »xteM\mr  Marxist-Lenlnist 
beachhead— like  Cub»— In  the  Western 
Hemi9here.  To  fail  to  recognise  the 
threat  the  Sandinlsta  government 
poses  to  the  security  of  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  United  States  is  to  bury 
our  heads  in  the  sand. 

The  head  of  our  own  intelligenoe 
agency.  Bill  Casey,  tells  us  that  since 
1979,  when  the  Bandlnlstja  seiaed  con- 
trol over  the  government:  "They  have 
developed  the  best  equipped  military 
in  the  region."  He  estimates  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  6,000  to  7,600  Cuban  advis- 
ers and  another  several  hundred  other 
Communists  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and   Eastern   European   Soviet   bloc 


countries  to  assist  In  their  military 
buildup  and  consolidation  of  power. 

If  we  allow  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
to  develop  this  powerful  beachhead  In 
Central  America  and  that  ferment 
qireads,  our  Nation  will  know  a  securi- 
ty threat  that  we  cannot  abide. 

Clearly,  there  is  only  one  choice  con- 
sistmt  with  our  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  objectives:  We  most 
VPly  pressure  frnn  sll  possible 
sources  to  make  the  Sandinistas  caU  a 
cease-fire  and  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  democratic  reststsncr. 
known  as  the  Cootras.  This  will  be  es- 
pecially difficult  at  a  time  when  Nica- 
ragua's eonvefskm  to  a  Marxist-Lenin- 
ists state  Is  80-peroent  complete.  They 
are  already  suppressing  the  press  and 
expelling  those  not  on  their  side.  They 
are  arresting  and  imivlsaning  political 
opponents.  They  sre  exporting  com- 
munism to  other  countries.  Iliey  are 
tightoilng  down  vaate  on  the  private 
sector.  And  the  evidence  goes  on  down 
the  line,  that  the  ««»ww»ii«»««  ^g^ 
intent  aa  following  everything  Cuba 
has  done. 

It  is  slso  an  unfortunate  political  re- 
ality that  Marxist  governments  do  not 
revert  to  democratic  f anas  of  govern- 
ment. Not  one  of  the  some  21  coun- 
tries that  have  gone  Communist  have 
been  reversed.  In  Nlcarwua,  however, 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  unique  situa- 
tion. A  grassroots  resistance  move- 
ment is  fighting  for  a  democratic  form 
of  government  and  the  same  kinds  of 
freednns  this  country  enjoys.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  resistance 
emphasiw  shortages  of  food,  medlctnr, 
and  clothing  which  severely  Impede 
their  ability  to  successfully  wage  their 
fight  By  passing  the  Michel  amend- 
ment, we  can  encourage  and  help  the 
democratic  resistance  continue  and 
bestow  legitimacy  on  their  efforts. 
Thus,  we  would  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Sandinistas  and  to  neighboring 
countries  whose  borders  have  been  vio- 
lated that  we  intend  to  inoteet  the 
freedoms  and  the  democratic  tarm  of 
government  in  this  hemi^here.  If  we 
are  going  to  provide  aid— humanitari- 
an or  other— to  the  Contras,  we  had 
better  do  it  now  and  in  a  fashion  that 
doesn't  slowly  bleed  them  to  death 
and  «i<twitii«h  the  strongest  incentive 
for  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate. 

There  are  those  critics  who  charge 
any  support  t<a  the  democratie  resist- 
ance wUl  result  in  the  United  States 
altering  the  wsr  in  Nicaragua  with 
our  own  military  forces.  The  President 
himself  has  clearly  told  us:  "His  ad- 
ministration does  not  se^  the  military 
overthrow  of  the  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment or  to  replace  It  with  supporters 
of  the  old  ScHDOsa  regime."  We  cer- 
tainly don't  want  another  Vietnam  on 
our  hands.  We  certainly  must  never 
again  get  into  a  sltuati<m  that  we  don't 
intend  to  win.  But  whether  or  not  this 
counbry  would  ever  have  to  make  the 
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tough  decision  of  military  intervention 
is  not  the  issue  at  this  time. 

Let's  first  utilize  all  the  peaceful 
means  that  are  available  through  the 
Michel  amendment  to  try  to  accom- 
plish our  objective  of  preventing  an- 
other Marxist-Leninist  beachhead.  We 
better  not  keep  sticking  our  heads  In 
the  sand  and  say  "the  situation  in 
Nicaragiu  will  go  away  by  itself'  be- 
cause that  simply  will  not  happen.  It's 
a  lot  easier  to  pay  for  peace  now  by 
helping  those  grassroots  resistance 
forces  who  want  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  are  willing  to  fight  for  it. 
than  to  pay  for  war  with  our  own 
blood  on  a  far  larger  scale,  once  that 
beachhead  has  grown  into  a  mon- 
strous threat  that  cannot  be  stopped 
in  any  other  way. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Michel 
amendment  and  a  rejection  of  all 
amendments  which  would  weaken  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
to  provide  $27  million  to  the  Contra 
freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  These 
18,000  young  men  and  women  carry  on 
the  fight  for  democracy  not  only  in 
Nicaragua  but  in  the  entire  Western 
Hemiq>here. 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  has 
been  betrayed.  At  no  time  was  this 
more  evident  than  during  Daniel  Orte- 
ga's visit  to  Moscow  immediately  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
cut  off  support  to  the  Contras  last 
month.  The  1979  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua overthrowing  the  Somoza  regime 
was  viewed  with  great  hope  by  free- 
dom loving  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  repression  of  civU  liberties 
in  Nicaragua  had  finally  been  lifted. 
Land  reform  and  other  economic  re- 
forms predicated  upon  the  belief  of 
private  ownership  was  to  take  place 
immediately. 

Yet.  this  hope  was  short  lived.  There 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
Sandinistas  have  broken  their  pledge 
to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  that  there  would  be  political 
freedom.  The  Sandinistas  have  even 
tried  to  impose  their  own  people's 
church  in  place  of  the  official  Catholic 
Church,  and  they  have  driven  virtual- 
ly all  of  Nicaragua's  Jewish  communi- 
ty into  exOe. 

Most  importantly  for  the  security  of 
our  Central  American  allies,  the  San- 
inlstas  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
desire  to  export  their  revolution  with- 
out frontiers  to  their  neighbors,  in- 
cluding Costa  Rica,  which  doesn't  even 
have  an  army.  In  fact,  the  Costa  Rican 
President  has  stated  that  the  Sandl- 
nlsta  regime  threatened  to  destabilize 
not  only  his  country  but  all  of  Central 
America. 

Nicaragua  has  become  a  well-armed 
outpost  for  Soviet  and  Cuban  expan- 
sion in  Central  America.  Leaders  of 
the  revolution  such  as  Eden  Pastora, 


and  Arturo  Cruz  have  left  that  coun- 
try dlplllusioned  by  the  course  of  con- 
duct 0f  the  BCarxist  Sandlnistan  lead- 
ership. Cardinal  Bravo,  once  a  vehe- 
ment|opponent  of  the  Somoza  dlcta- 
torshs>,  now  watches  as  the  govern- 
ment [attacks  the  Catholic  Church. 
Perh^  this  is  not  unexpected  from  a 
reglmp  headed  by  a  man  who  has 
stated  "Marxlam-I<eninlBm  is  the  sd- 
entlflt  doctrine  that  guides  our  revolu- 
tion.'" 

Cubfui  and  East  German  advisers 
provl4e  useful  knowledge  to  Ortega  as 
he  establishes  the  largest  state  securi- 
ty aab  secret  police  organization  in 
Centria  America.  The  terrorist  Pales- 
tinian! Liberation  Organization  is  given 
free  reign  in  that  country.  The  Inter- 
natioi^al  Communist  commimlty  views 
Nicaragua  as  it  did  Cuba  25  years 
ago--me  great  hope  for  expansion  in 
the  iMestem  Hemisphere. 

some  may  say  that  It  is  too 
late  ti  reverse  course,  I  do  not  agree. 
Despi^  the  oppression  of  their  own 
Goveitmient  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
have  |iot  lost  their  vlellant  desire  to 
once  Again  recapture  their  betrayed 
revoli|tlon. 

I  am  a  supporter  of  the  Contadora 
peace  brocess  and  am  pleased  that  the 
Michel  amendment  also  contains  $2 
millloli  to  assist  the  Contadora  nations 
in  imelementing  Its  docimient  of  ob- 
Jectiv«B.  This  aid  to  the  Contras  will 
send  «  strong  signal  that  the  United 
States  will  not  back  away  from  its 
commitment  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
Soviet  expansionism  In  this  hemi- 
sphere 

Blr.  JBOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  14  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Mr.  IfbcHKL.  Mr.  McDaos.  and  Mr. 
McCtFftDT  which  would  set  aside  $27 
million  for  humanitarian  aid  for  the 
citizens  Involved  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom afod  democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Thi4  amendment  would  not  over- 
throw the  Sandinlsta  government,  nor 
is  it  aimed  at  prolonging  the  military 
strife  In  this  troubled  region.  Rather, 
this  bfMutlsan  amoidment  would  help 
to  fogter  an  environment  that  en- 
hances the  likelihood  of  a  national 
dialog:  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  ^eciure  democracy. 

The:  United  States  must,  in  the 
stroniiest  possible  terms,  condemn  the 
atrocities  by  any  of  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  in  Central 
Amert»L  The  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua  has  urged  the  application  of 
strict  hiles  regarding  the  treatment  of 
prlsoiiers  and  civilians.  This  Congress 
should  echo  that  call. 

My  tlslt  to  Central  America  gave  me 
a  pen  >nal  perspective  on  the  situation 
in  thi  I  troubled  region.  It  is  my  firm- 
est belief  that  a  policy  of  support  for 
democracy,  economic  opportunity,  and 
security  will  best  serve  the  people  of 
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Central  Aiaerlca  and  the  interests  of 
the  United  States.  We  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  see  that  this  policy  is  fol- 
lowed so  that  the  democratic  center 
may  prevaU  over  the  tyrants  of  the 
left  or  the  right. 

The  blpirtisan  amendment  that  we 
vote  upon  ^>day  could  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  peace  founded  on  the  will  of 
the  people!  rather  than  tyranny  based 
upon  the  islght  of  the  Government. 

I  will  vote  in  support  of  this  impor- 
tant amendment  and  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.* 

•  Mr.  KA^BTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  strongly  urge  the  House  to 
reject  the  Michel-McDade-McCurdy 
amendment  to  provide  so-called  hu- 
manitarian aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Contra  fortes. 

This  amendment  is  ill-conceived  and 
it  is  dangerous.  It  is  ill-conceived  be- 
cause ths  Reagan  administration 
policy  of  altadbng  Nicaragua  through 
the  Contr4  forces  has  succeeded  only 
in  rallying  jthe  Nicaraguan  people,  the 
vast  majo^ty  of  which  continue  to. 
support  tl^e  Sandinlsta  regime.  The 
Contra  f  on«s,  by  themselves,  are  not 
going  to  b((  able  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinistas. It  is  dangerous  because  it 
pushes  thej  United  States  deeper  into  a 
Central  Ai^ierlcan  quagmire  on  behalf 
of  a  personal  policy  promoted  by  a 
President  irho.  I  fear,  seeks  to  Involve 
our  Nation!  in  a  military  action  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  ReaJan  has  heated  up  his  obses- 
sive oppo^on  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Althoi«h  yesterday,  the  President 
said  he  disavows  any  UJS.  intent  to 
overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment, he  ^vealed  what  I  believe  are 
his  true  intentions  when,  last  Febru- 
ary, he  told  us  of  his  desire  to  over- 
throw the  present  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment If  the  Sandinlsta  regtaie  doesn't 
cry  "unde.f'  The  administration  is  now 
openly  discussing  the  possibility  that 
U.S.  combit  forces  might  one  day  be 
sent  into  Nicaragua.  President 
Reagan.  Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 
and  other  pidminlstration  officials  are 
warning  that  we  may  have  little  choice 
but  to  use  bmitary  force  against  Nica- 
ragua. Until  he  tried  to  v>pear  more 
conciliatory  yesterday,  on  the  eve  of 
this  vote,  the  President's  rhetoric 
against  Nicaragua  was  becoming  in- 
creasingly Inflammatory  and  bellicose. 
We  should]  be  greatly  concerned  that 
congressional  support  of  any  funding 
for  the  CoAtra  forces  will  be  Interpret- 
ed by  the  |>re8ident  as  a  blanket  con- 
gressional {endorsement  for  whatever 
he  seeks  ta  do  in  Central  America.  Mr. 
Reagan's  geological  hatred  of  the 
Sandinlsta^  is  not  a  legitimate  reason 
for  the  Congress  to  Indtdge  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  personal  whims. 

There  arc  those  who  are  upset  with 
Nicaraguan  President  Daniel  Ortega's 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  timing  of 
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this  visit  was  poorly  planned,  coming 
right  after  the  House  vote  in  April  to 
reject  any  form  of  assistance  to  the 
Contra  groups.  Only  the  most  naive 
observers,  however,  should  have  been 
surprised  to  see  Ortega  asking  the  So- 
viets to  replace  the  aid  that  the 
United  States  halted  since  the  Reagan 
administration  came  to  power.  Of 
course,  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  the 
only  nation  which  Ortega  visited  in  an 
effort  to  win  support  and  baddng.  The 
Ehiropean  Community,  for  example, 
announced  support,  including  finan- 
cial help  to  Nicaragua  in  its  fight 
against  the  recently  imposed  U.S. 
trade  embargo.  The  European  Com- 
mimlty will  help  finance  a  $5.2  million 
program  to  expand  Nicaragua's  grain 
warehouses  and  export  facilities. 

For  those  who  are  still  disturbed  by 
Ortega's  visit  to  Moscow,  we  should  re- 
member that  what  is  at  stake  here 
today  is  not  whether  we  disapprove  of 
Ortega's  going  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
but.  more  importantly,  the  course  of 
the  policy  we  seek  to  follow  toward 
Nicaragua. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment 
would  have  us  appropriate  $27  million 
in  "humanitarian"  aid  to  some  group 
or  groups  called  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance.  This  is  ludi- 
crous. Since  when  can  funding  to  a 
military  force  be  considered  to  be  "hu- 
manitarian" aid?  Is  this  "humanitari- 
an assistance"  looked  upon  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  as  some 
form  of  a  welfare  program  for  Nicara- 
guan rebels?  Of  course  not.  We  all 
luiow  that  the  purpose  of  this  aid  Is  to 
permit  the  Contras  to  conduct  a  war 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

As  for  the  recipients  of  this  aid.  the 
so-called  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Re- 
sistance, composed  of  Mr.  Reagan's 
"moral  equivalent  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers." many  of  these  Contras  are 
nothing  more  than  former  Somoza 
military  who  would  reinstate  a  reign 
of  terror  If  they  ever  came  to  power. 
Until  yesterday,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe  that  the 
reports  of  Incidents  of  killings  and  ab- 
ductions by  the  Contras  are  nothing 
more  than  propaganda  charges.  How- 
ever, faced  with  continuing  reports  by 
defectors  from  among  the  Contras  of 
routine  practices  of  murder,  kidnaping 
and  rape  of  innocent  Nlcaragtian  civil- 
ians, the  President,  yesterday,  belated- 
ly acknowledged  the  acts  of  brutality 
committed  by  the  Contras. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  moral,  po- 
litical, intellectual  or  strategic  value  in 
funding  the  Contras,  and  it  should  be 
imderstood  by  all  that  by  giving  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras,  we  are  sanction- 
ing a  war  by  proxy  against  Nicaragua. 
If  the  President  says  that  it  is  not  his 
intent  to  overthrow  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua,  then  what  is  the  purpose 
of  this  Contra  aid?  If  the  President 
wants  to  peacefully  resolve  our  differ- 
ences with  Nicaragua,  then  let  him 


cmnmlt  the  United  States  to  the  Con- 
tadora process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  not  the  time  to 
compromise  with  what  I  believe  is  the 
President's  desire  to  Impose  his  wlU  on 
Nicaraguan  society  and  with  his  wrong 
kind  of  farsightedness.  Rather  than 
promoting  a  war  in  Central  America, 
we  should  be  MinnnnHng  our  strong 
support  for  the  Contadora  peace  proc- 
ess which  offers  the  best  project  of 
obtaining  a  long-term  commitment  to 
peace  and  stability  in  Central  Amer- 


•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McDadx.  This  was  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion. I  opposed  and  voted  against  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Contras  and  continue 
to  believe  that  providing  military  aid 
would  not  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  United  States  as  a  statement  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

I  seriously  considered  voting  for  al- 
ternatives offered  on  the  floor  today. 
There  is  merit  in  their  statements.  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  support  the  McDade  amend- 
ment and  oppose  alternatives  because 
of  my  serious  concern  with  actions  and 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Nicaragua  is  not  a  democracy.  Just 
this  week  newspaper  editors  in  that 
country  registered  strong  protest  of 
renewed  press  censorship.  Nicaragua  is 
a  destabilizing  influence  in  Central 
America.  The  recent  attack  on  Costa 
Rican  soldiers  indicates  that  Nicara- 
gua Is  continuing  Its  war-Uke  efforts 
against  its  neighbors. 

I  have  been  assured  by  officials  of 
the  Reagan  administration  that  all  of 
our  aid  will  be  nonlethal  and  genuine- 
ly hiunanitarian.  We  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  assist  those  fighting  for 
freedom  throughout  the  world  from 
Afghanistan  to  Nicaragua. 

Recently,  I  have  met  with  constitu- 
ents from  my  district  who  strongly 
opi>ose  aid.  They  are  sincere  and  ar- 
ticulate speakers  for  a  prohibition  on 
all  aid  to  the  Contras.  I  genuinely  re- 
spect and  understand  their  position. 
The  fact  remains.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  cannot  shake  my  doubts  about  the 
Nicaraguan  regime  and  its  intentions. 
I  wish  aid  to  the  Contras  was  not  nec- 
essary. I  wish  we  did  not  have  to  state 
opposition  to  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  reality,  not 
ideal.  We  must  face  reality  and  under- 
stand the  aims  and  motives  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  Nicaragua. 
We  cannot  permit  further  Communist 
expansion  in  Central  America.  We 
simply  cannot  allow  it. 

For  these  reasons.  I  support  the 
McDade  amendment  and  will  vote  to 
allow  humanitarian  aid.* 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 


nia [Mr.  McDsM]  t<x  10  minutes  to 
close  debate. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  about  to  take  10 
minutes,  but  I  do  want  to  refer  a  little 
bit  to  an  amendment  that  was  offered 
quite  a  long  time  ago.  It  Is  called  by  a 
lot  of  names.  I  call  it  the  Mlchel- 
McCurdy-McDade  amendment,  and  I 
req)ectfully  ask  this  House  to  over- 
whelmingly approve  it. 

I  want  to  pay  very  q>eeial  tribute  to 
all  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  given  their  time  and  their 
talent  to  put  new  life  Into  this  propos- 
al, to  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Micbb„  a 
lot  of  hours;  to  the  very  strong  sup- 
port and  Interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oldahoma,  Mr.  McCuamr:  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Jack  Mdbxba;  to  our 
very  distinguished  diairman  of  the 
Ctmunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Damtb  Fasccll;  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona.  Jack 
McCaut;  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Toric  Ham  Fish;  and  so  many  others 
who  care  so  deeply,  as  all  Memtwrs  of 
this  body  care.  I  want  to  say  that  they 
have  not  Just  my  gratitude,  but  I  think 
the  gratitude  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  thing  about 
that  Idnd  of  thing.  I  have  two  people 
who  nobody  knows,  who  woi^  for  me. 
They  are  staff  people,  and  they  gave 
of  their  time  day  and  night  and  week- 
ends and  months  to  try  to  get  here, 
my  good  friends  George  Allen  and 
Kevin  Roper. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  years  ago  I 
asked  a  yoimg  friend  In  a  casual  caa- 
versatlon  whether  he  would  be  willing 
to  fight  for  his  country.  I  can  remem- 
ber his  response  to  this  day.  He  said  to 
me,  "Tou  Imow,  I  am  not  sure."  I  said. 
"I  find  that  a  bit  disturbing,  but  inter- 
esting." The  yotmg  man  said.  "Do  not 
be  disturbed,  my  friend,  because  I  will 
fight  for  liberty  anywhere  in  the 
world." 

Today,  we  are  asking  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  same  question. 
Are  we  willing  to  stand  up  for  liberty 
in  Central  America?  If  so,  this  is  our 
chance  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
with  that  young  friend  of  mine.  Are 
we  wHllnc  to  stand  up  and  disown  gov- 
ernments that  betray  their  people? 
Are  we  willing  to  disown  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  broken  promises  by  a  revo- 
lution gone  bad? 

History,  my  colleagues,  is  littered 
with  the  remnants  of  betraying  gov- 
ernments who  have  gone  before  us.  I 
mention  a  few:  The  Quisling  govern- 
ment in  Norway;  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment In  France;  In  my  own  opinion, 
the  Castro  government  In  Havana 
have  one  common  thread.  They  all  be- 
trayed their  people. 

Today  the  world  witnesses  the  latest 
in  that  tragic  tale  of  betrayaL  My 
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friends.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  would  not 
admit,  indeed  proclatm  the  Sandinista 
betrayal  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
The  Bandinistas  have  curtailed  indi- 
vidual liberties,  political  expression, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  the  free 
press.  They  have  subordinated  the 
military,  the  Judiciary,  and  the  inter- 
nal security  funetimis  of  that  great 
nation  to  themselves.  Their  ties  with 
Cuba,  the  Soviets,  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
the  PLO,  the  Iranians,  the  East  Ger- 
mans, the  North  Koreans,  and  others 
threatened  their  friends  and  their 
neighbors. 

But  not  content  to  make  their  own 
people  suffer,  they  have  made  efforts 
an  countless  occasions  to  export  Marx- 
ist terrw.  These  are  not  idle  charges, 
that  litany  that  I  lust  gave  you.  They 
were  the  stipulations  of  the  Bames- 
Hamnum  amendmmt  that  we  voted 
upon  last  April  It  is  the  prelude  in 
that  whole  amendment.  We  stipulate 
to  that  <m  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Today  we  say.  "Enough."  Winston 
Churchill  said.  "If  we  open  a  quarrel 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  lost  the 
future." 

O1S50 

This  amendment  gpeaJu  to  the 
future.  Today  we  offer  a  hand  of 
friendship  to  Central  America.  We  ask 
only  that  all  the  parties  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Contras.  and  we  ask  for  and  appropri- 
ate money  to  the  Oontadora  nations  to 
ask  them  actively  and  aggressively  to 
suiHKHt  the  peace  process.  We  offer 
our  financial  and  our  personal  suroort 
for  peace,  and  we  do  this  because  all  of 
us  want  to  end  the  cancer  of  war  in 
Central  America. 

In  section  lOS  of  this  amendment, 
we  offer  more  help  and  support  in  the 
future  if  the  President  reports  on— 
and  this  is  the  language  of  the  biU— 
any  progress  or  promise  of  progress 
toward  peace  in  Central  America.  It 
says,  "Any  promise  of  progress  toward 
peace  in  Central  America." 

What  does  section  106  permit  the 
Presidoit  to  do?  Well,  it  could  mean  a 
new  clinic  in  Nicaragua  for  suffering 
children.  I  said  earlier  in  our  debate 
that  this  great  Nation  of  ours  built 
(me  in  Krakow.  Poland  with  Public 
Law  480  funds,  and  many  of  the  Mon- 
bers  have  seen  it.  It  could  mean  a  new 
highway,  or  it  could  mean  new  schools 
and  hospitals.  It  is  a  pnnnise,  we  hope, 
for  a  new  life  for  the  people  of  Central 
America. 

But  I  say  to  my  friends  that  we 
cannot  turn  swords  into  plowshares 
while  the  burst  of  gunfire  ravages  the 
land.  We  can  do  these  things  only 
when  the  forces  of  freedom  enjoy  our 
support  and  when  the  forces  of  Marx- 
ism know  that  we  will  stand  up  for  lib- 
erty. 


Chairman.  $27  million  in  hu- 

aid  is  a  scant  price  to  pay 

at  peace.  I  ask  all  the 

to  Join  with  me  and  take 

anoe  today  by  voting  for  this 

mt; 

»NTERa  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  geittleman  yield  for  one  questioo? 

Mr.  MOiADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr  oa  lUehlgan. 

Mr.  I XDNYERS.  Is  this  an  indirect 
dedara  Lion  of  war  on  Nicaragua?  ixnu 
the  gentleman  Just  answer  the  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  sejetion  105  of  the  amendment?  I 
repeat.;  "Has  the  gentleman  read  sec- 
tion lOl  of  the  amendment?" 

Mr.  qONTERS.  Could  I  ask  Jiist 
that  ode  question? 

Mr.  IpcDADE.  Would  the  gentleman 
Just  answer  my  questioo? 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Are  we  being  asked 
to  flgh^  or  declare  war  without  send- 
ing troops?  Is  that  what  this  is  raOly 
aUaboikt? 

Mr.  KcDADE.  No. 

Mr.  OONYERS.  I  Just  asked  the  gen- 
tleman: because  he  was  talking  about 
what  a  young  person  would  do  who 
was  graig  to  war. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
daim  my  time. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend  that  if  he 
would  read  the  amendment,  he  would 
see  Uiat  it  seeks  to  achieve  peace  in 
Central  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man fr«m  Pemsylvania  [Mr.  BIcDAin] 
yield  b^  the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  iuestion  is  on  the  amoidment 
offereq  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  McDAm]. 

The  nueaUon  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appearfd  to  have  it. 

I  iBix)SHaD  von 

Mr.  kflcDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recttrded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  248.  noes 
184,  not  voting  1,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  156] 


I  (OK) 


June  IS,  1985 


uurd 


Roth 


Roiriaiid<CT) 
KOA) 


Lott 
Low«nr(CA) 


Sutoa 
fldiftnOT 
»*«og»r  SefaiMtte 

Sehnlw 


Ban.  Ralph 


(MT)        Shdbr 

Shumway 


MeCurdr 


Skdton 


MeOfaUi 
MeKanian 


Utrma 


SBtthiVL) 

BuMbano 

(NH> 

Daimy 
Stttth.  Robert 


Laath(TX) 

Lent 

Lewii(CA> 

Lewto(n.) 

Ushtfoot 


Uvlugrtoo 


Rolrinaon 


Whitehnnt 

Whttler 

Whittaker 

Whittan 

WIlMin 

Wolf 

Wortlar 

Wylte 

Toons  <AK) 

Toons  <n,) 


Andraoa 

Archer 

Amier 


ATSS-M8 

BroytalU 
Burton  (Of) 


AtUna 
AuOoiB 


Bartlett 
Barton 


Byron 
Callahan 
Campball 
Caraajr 


Bcntley 

Bereuter 

BovOl 


BlUraUi 

BUIeir 

Boultar 

Bnanz 

Broonflald 

Brown  «X» 


Chappeil 
Chappto 

CiMBBy 

CUnsar 
Coat* 
Oobar 
Gobi* 

Cnloman  <MO) 
Cnhrnian  <TX) 


Oourtar 

Crals 

Crana 

Daald 

DamtrnnByw 

Darden 

Daab 

Davto 

dalaOana 

DaLajr 

Dvrick 

DeWlnt 


BedeD 

DCUWMOP 


Boehlert 


Boner  (TN) 
r(lCI> 


NOlS-184 

Carper 

CaiT 

Clay 

Coelho 

CoDlM 

Oonte 

ConyefB 

Ooirne 

Crockett 

OaMhle 

DeUunM 


PordOa) 
Fordcnr) 
Pvwler 
FMnk 


Oarda 

Oaydoa 

aejdenaon 

Gephardt 

OUekman 


Cooper 
Ooushlln 


DtoOnardi 

Ooman(CA> 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Djraao 

■ekert(NT> 


Bmicher 

Bfty^r 


Brown  (CA) 
Brace 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 


Otasdl 

Dbun 

Donnelly 

Datsaa(IlD) 

Downey 

DurUn 

Dwyer 

Dgrmally 

■ariy 

(OH) 


(CA) 
(lA) 
(IL) 


Falilun 

Horto 

Vtoriletu 


Oraydl.) 

Gray  (PA) 

Oreen 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH) 

Hawiflton 

Hayes 

Hertd 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Husbea 

Jaeobi 

Jetfordi 

Jonea  (HO 

Kaptur 


KcnneUy 
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Nowak 


Kotter 

Oakar 

Stark 

Kostmayer 

Obentar 

Stokee 

UFUoe 

Obey 

Studde 

Lantoa 

<Mln 

Swift 

Leach  (lA) 

Owen 

Synar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Panetta 

Torres 

Lehman  (FL) 

Peaee 

TorrieelU 

Ldand 

Penny 

Levin  (Id) 

Peikliw 

Ttafleant 

Leilne(CA) 

Rahan 

Traxler 

LowryrWA) 

Rangd 

DdaU 

Luken 

Reid 

Valentine 

Tjn«,Wn« 

Rodino 

Vento 

Manton 

Roe 

Vtadoeky 

Markey 

Roae 

Volkmer 

Maitinea 

RoatenkowaU 

Walgren 

Mataul 

Roybal 

Wazman 

kfavToutei 

RUMO 

Weaver 

McCloakey 

Babo 

Weiss 

McHUKh 

Bavase 

Wheat 

ICikul*! 

Sehener 

Wmiams 

lilller(CA) 

Schneider 

WIrth 

MtaieU 

Schroeder 

Wise 

MitcheD 

Sehumer 

Wolpe 

Moakley 

SelberllQC 

Wrtsbt 

Moody 

Bhaip 

Witmn 

IConlMa(CT> 

Blkonfei 

Tatas 

Mraaek 

Slattery 

Tatnn 

Mmphy 

smith  (lA) 

Toimt(MO) 

Matcher 

Solan 

Neol 

8t  Germain 

NOT  VOTIMO-1 

D  1710 

Bfr.  BROWN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


'.  urruAU  BT  m.  saioLTcm 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HAioLTOir 
Page  44.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  followlnr 

UHim  STATB  TOUCT  WITH  kBFKT  TO 
MICAKAOUA 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  The  primary  objectivea  of 
United  State*  poUcy  In  Central  America 
should  be— 

(1)  to  preaerve  the  aecurlty  of  the  United 

(3)  to  achieve  peace  and  reconcfllatton; 

(3)  to  promote  stability  and  economic  de- 
velopment; 

(4)  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Unl<m  and  Its 
allies  from  aeeklnc  of  destablliae  the  regUm 
or  to  develop  or  deploy  a  military  capabOity 
which  threatens  the  United  States; 

(5)  to  promote  the  obaerrance  of  human 
rights  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
processes;  and 

(6)  to  Uve  at  peace  with  Nicaragua  so  long 
as  Nicaragua  lives  at  peace  with  Its  mdgb- 
bors. 

(b)  United  States  strategy  for  achieving 
the  objectives  stated  In  subsectl<m  (a) 
should  Indude— 

(1)  an  wnphasts  on  seeking  a  negotiated, 
regional  settlement; 

(2)  respect  for  the  Independence  and  terri- 
torial Integrity  of  all  nations; 

(3)  a  clear  commitment,  through  apprtqiri- 
ate  types  and  levels  of  military  and  ewmom- 
ic  asslstanre.  to  assist  ttie  nations  of  Central 
America  In  building  and  sustaining  viable, 
democnttlc  societies  capable  of  withstanding 
aggresskm  and  subversion  and  of  providing 


their  people  with  an  opportunity  for  better 
lives;  and 

(4)  consistent  dtplomatic  support  on 
behalf  of  the  observance  of  human  rlgtets  by 
groups  and  governments,  and  support  for 
free  poUttoal  Instltatloiw  throogbout  the 
region.  In  rncngnltfam  of  the  fact  that  sub- 
version feeds  on  nytnmXtm 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  objeethrss  stated 
In  subsection  (a).  United  States  policy  with 
respect  to  Nicaragua  should  include  the  to\- 
lowing: 

(1)  Pursuit  of  a  regional  settlement 
throuili  all  rtlplnmatlc  avenues.  Including— 

(A)  placing  run  wed  emphasis  on  the  Coo- 
tadora  process  wliiefa  is  addraasiiig  the  ques- 
tloDS  of  peace  and  security  (Ineluding  mech- 
anisms tat  verifleatlan  and  enforaement) 
and  Internal  reoondUattOB  and  political  plu- 
ralism; 

(B)  giving  priority  to  (>btalnlng  a  oeasefiie 
in  Nicaragua; 

(C)  renewing  Ulateiml  talks  with  Nicarar 
gua; 

(D)  encouraging  direct  talks  among  the 
parties  to  the  eoafllet  In  Nicaragua;  and 

(E)  taking  any  evidence  of  mearaguan  vto- 
latkms  of  the  territorial  integrity  and  sover- 
eignty of  neighboring  states  to  the  forum  of 
the  Organlaatlan  of  American  States  and 
seeking  redress  under  the  Cliarter  of  that 
Organisation  and  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  wlddi  pro- 
vide for  eoDecttve  action; 

(3)  A  commitment  to  preaerve  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies  from  develacilng 
or  deploying  an  offensive  military  capability 
In  Central  America  that  directly  tlueatens 
the  United  States,  a  capabOity  that  does  not 
currently  ezlsL 

(3)  A  commitment  to  protect  the  security 
and  territorial  integrity  of  any  nation  of 
Central  America  tliat  is  Invaded  by  Nicara- 
gua, acting  in  oonf  ormanoe  with  tlie  Char- 
ter of  the  Organlaatlan  of  American  States 
and  the  Inter-Ameilcan  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance. 

(4)  The  provlston  of  incentives  to  Nicara- 
gua if  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees 
to  ceasefire  and  to  negotiate  with  its  oppo- 
nents, removes  foreign  military  advisors, 
agrees  not  to  provide  material  support  for 
insurgendes  and  agrees  to  appropriate  mon- 
itoring procedures  under  Oontadora  auspic- 
es to  verify  such  agreement,  rasperts  human 
rights  and  the  independence  of  the  media, 
and  makes  progress  toward  w**mi«i  reocm- 
(illation  and  a  plurallstie  democratic 
system.  Inoenttves  should  be  structured  to 
enable  the  United  States  to  reapood  to  posl- 
ttve  steps  by  NIosragua.  Tluse  inoenttves 
could  indude— 

(A)  the  suspension  of  United  States  mlll- 
taty  ezerciaeB  in  the  region; 

(B)  the  resumptiao  of  noraial  trade,  in- 
cluding the  resumptiop  of  nondlscrimlna- 
tory  trade  treatmant  (MFN  status),  the  res- 
toration of  bensflts  undv  the  OeneraUasd 
System  of  Preferences,  and  the  restoration 
of  Nicaragua's  sugar  quota; 

(C)  supporting  multOaterml  assistanrr  for 
Nicaragua  and  providing  te(^hnii»l  aaslst- 
anoe,  help  In  agriculture  and  health,  and 
volunteer  serrioas;  aiMl 

(D)  the  ereatian  of  a  regional  development 
organisatton  in  wlileh  Nicaragua  could  pai^ 
tlTipatfl 

Sac.  103.  (a)  No  funds  available  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Defense,  or  any 
other  agency  or  entity  of  the  United  States 
involved  in  taitelllgence  acttvitlea  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  tlie  purpose  or 


wtiich  would  have  Uie  effect  of  supporting, 
directly  or  indirectly,  military  or  paramili- 
tary operatkms  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation, 
group,  orgintsatlon.  movement,  or  Indlvid- 
uaL 

(b)  The  prohibition  contained  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  continue  in  effect  untfl  the 
Congress  enacts  a  joint  rcaolutlao  repealing 
that  problbttlon. 

Sac.  103.  (aXl)  Funds  in  an  »»»«""*  up  to 
114.000,000  may  be  used  by  the  President 
during  fiscal  year  lOM  to  provide  food,  med- 
icine, or  other  humanitarian  asslsranre  for 
Nicaraguan  refugees  wlw  are  outside  of 
mearagua,  regaidless  of  whether  they  have 
been  assnristwl  with  the  Nicaraguan  opporf- 
tlonfoross. 

(3)  Assistanrr  under  this  snheectkm  may 
be  provided  only  throui^  the  Interaatlanal 
Orwnmittef  of  the  Red  Crass  or  the  United 
Natioos  High  Cceunlariener  for  Refugees, 
and  only  upon  that  organlaatian's  detatml- 
nation  that  sodi  ssslstanes  Is  neosasary  to 
meet  humanltailaa  needs  o<  those  refugees. 
The  President  shall  detetmine  wliether  as- 
slstanoe  under  this  subsection  Is  provided 
through  tlie  Inteniatiaiial  «"»—»«**—  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  United  MatlatM  High 
CrwiiwilssliaH  !■  far  Refugsss,  or  both  organi- 
aattona.  TO  the  mavimimi  extent  feasible, 
sudi  assistance  should  be  provided  to  those 
organlMtions  In  kind  rather  than  in  cash. 
Assistance  may  not  be  provided  under  this 
subsection  for  the  poipoae  of  provisioning 


(3)  FUnds  used  pursuant  to  this  subssctiop 
Shan  be  derived  from  the  funds  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  dMptcr  1  of  pazt  I  Irdat- 
Ing  to  development  assiBtanoe)  or  diapter  4 
of  part  n  (rdatiiw  to  the  ecooonie  aoppart 
fund)  of  the  Poreisn  AssistBnrif  Act  of  IMl 
or  section  3(b)  (rdating  to  the  'lilgratian 
and  Refugee  Assistance"  aeeount)  or  aeetlan 
3(c)  (relating  to  the  aiieigemiy  Ref««ae 
and  Mlgratlwi  Asslsrance  Ftmd)  o<  the  Mi- 
gration  and  Refugee  Aaristanee  Act  of  1M3. 

(b)  Funds  avaOahle  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Asslsranre  Act  of  1061  (rdatiiw  to  the  eoo- 
nomlc  support  fund)  may  be  used  liy  the 
President  for  payments  to  the  Oontadora 
wfi^^^i^Tj  (Mexico,  Puema,  OotaBbia,  and 
Venesoela)  for  fspensei  aristng  from  iswie- 
mentatlop  of  an  agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  based  on  the  Oosi- 
tadora  Document  of  Otajeettvea  of  Septenv- 
ber  0. 1963.  including  peacekeeping,  vettfloar 
tion.  and  monitoring  systems. 

(c)  Asslsranre  under  this  sectkm  may  be 
provided  notwitfastandins  any  other  provi- 
sion  of  Uw,  except  that  aeetlan  Ul(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Asslsranre  Act  of  IMl  (prahitaltlag 
the  use  of  funds  for  mHitsry  or  paramflitaiy 
purposes)  shall  apply  to  any 
under  suboeetlan  (a). 

Saa  103.  No  less  frequently  than 
every  3  months,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Oaogress  a  written  report— 

(1)  deeeribing  any  aetians  by  the  Sandi- 
nista government,  and  the  groups  tI'^*"! 
that  government  by  armed  force,  wlildi 
have  contributed  to  or  hindered  efforts  to 
establish  a  political  dialogue  in  mearagua, 
to  find  a  peaceful  aolutian  to  the  eonflirt. 
and  to  nurture  tlwiiuiianc  Inetltiirkms  in 
Nicaragua; 

(3)  descrfUng  the  status  of  the  Oontadora 
process  and  Uhited  States  efforts  to  begin 
the  political  dialogue  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
And  a  peaceful  srtution  to  the  oonfWrt; 

(3)  (wntaining  an  accounting  of  any  funds 
used  pursuant  to  section  103  of  this  diapter 
and 
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<*) 
Um  PrmUmt  dMow  appnifirtete  with  re- 
9Wt  to  future  Thiitad  8tat«a  poUdM  i«> 
gutlliic  Mlcsncuft. 

Sac.  104.  (a>On  or  after  Oetober  1.  19M. 
the  rrneMiiiil  oikf  mbmit  to  the  fnniif  a 
requaat  tor  anthortty  to  take  ipedfied  ao- 
ttana  with  mpeet  to  meanma.  The  requeet 
nuiat  be  awwmpanled  by— 

(1)  the  Pwnidanfe  aMuraoce  that  he  has 
coomltad  «tth  the  Oootadora  natlocw  eon- 
m  nlin  ttin  prBtwecid  arttew:  "*4 

it)  a  deKTlptiaa  of  the  mpomt  of  the 
Oontadora  naticaa  to  the  pniMMd  aetioiH. 

(bXl)  The  prorWoiw  of  thia  aubMctlon 
apply.  durtDc  the  Mth  Oooireii.  to  the  oon- 
^'■"'Moo  >n  the  Houae  of  R^naentathwe 
of  a  Joint  raaohitlon  with  lopaet  to  the  re- 
oueet  aubmlttad  by  the  Preddent  punuant 
to  aotaoaetion  (a). 

<»  Por  puipooei  of  thia  aubeecUon.  the 
term  "Joliit  naolutloa"  meaaa  only  a  Joint 
noolatlan  tntrodneed  within  S  legWative 
daya  aftar  the  Ooncraai  raeetvea  the  raqueat 
aubmitted  by  the  Praktant  punuant  to  lub- 
aeetloo  (a)- 

(A)  the  oatter  after  the  reaolvinc  clauae 
of  which  la  M  foUowK  "That  the  Concraaa 
hereby  authortea  the  Preatdent.  notwlth- 
■tandlnc  any  other  provWon  of  law.  to  take 
those  acttaa  with  raipect  to  Niean«ua 
which  are  ipedfied  In  the  request  subaUtted 
to  the  rnntreai  punuant  to  the  Supplemen- 
tal Approprlatlooa  Act.  1M5.": 

(B)  which  doea  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

(C)  the  title  of  which  la  as  follows:  "Joint 
Reaohitloo  relatinc  to  Oentral  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriattons 
Act.  !••».-. 

(S)  A  Joint  nsolutlan  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  coounit- 
tee  or  eommlttoea  of  the  HOuae  of  Repre- 
sentatiTea. 

(4)  If  an  the  committeea  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  reacdution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resoIutlOD 
by  the  end  of  IS  letislattve  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolutton  was  introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  introduced  shall  be  dis- 
chaned  from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  readutian  and  that  Joint  readuUon 
shaU  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  Houae. 

(SKA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint  res- 
olution placed  on  the  appropriate  «— »*wH^r 
has  been  on  that  ralenrtar  for  a  period  of  S 
lefWattve  days.  It  to  in  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  Houae  (after  consultation 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  oonsideiatlon  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lutton) to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideratlan 
of  that  Jdnt  readutian.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  In  order  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  All  pdnto  of  order 
agaloat  the  Joint  nadutlon  under  rlsnste  2 
and  6  of  Role  XZI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed 
to,  the  resdutlcn  shall  remain  the  unfin- 
ished taustnem  of  the  House  untfl  disposed 
of.  A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  is  disagreed  to  aliaU  not  be  In 
order. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shaU 
not  exceed  ten  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  ia  in  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  and  is  not  debatable. 

(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  readuticm 
is  iK>t  in  order. 


at  any  I 


The 


(D)  At  the  condusion  of  the  debate  on  the 
Joint  risolution.  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  I  haU  rise  and  report  the  Jdnt  reaolu- 
tion  ba  k  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
questlM.  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Job]  t  reodution  to  flmU  passage  without 
intervm  big  motloiL 

(6)  Ai  oaed  in  this  subssctlcp.  the  term 
"legWal  Ive  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
Houae ii  inseoslon. 

(7)  Tb  W  subsection  Is  enacted— 

(A)  a  I  an  ezerdse  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Reptesentathraa.  and 
as  such  lit  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rulea  of 
the  Hoi|M.  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  gvooedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
the  ease  of  a  Joint  readutlon.  and 
Ides  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
Inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 
~  I  full  recognition  of  the  oonstttu- 
it  of  the  Houae  to  change  its  rules 
t.  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
It  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
ise,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Corn- 
Rules  to  report  a  readutlon  for 
of  any  measure. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  g^itleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HAMiLxt>ir]  wlU  be  recogniaed  for  1 
hour,  abd  a  Member  opposed  will  be 
for  1  hour, 
reoosniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Iijilana  [Mr.  Hamiltoh]. 

Mr.  MAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
S^eld  nts'aelf  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Qhairman,  may  I  Join  with  the 
gentleo^an  from  Massachusetts  in  ex- 
tending! my  congratulations  to  the 
gentlentan  from  Illinois.  Mr.  BCichxl. 
for  the  quality  of  the  debate  and  for 
their  apparent  victory  on  these  votes. 
I  thinW  all  of  us  recognise  that  the 
outcom*  is  not  in  doubt,  but  I  trust 
that  thiy  will  grant  us  the  opportuni- 
ty to  stptte  our  case  for  the  Hamilton 
amendi$ent. 

It  Is  aipremise  in  this  body  that  from 
debate  and  discusslan  better  policy 
emergef,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  as  a 
result  (4  the  debate  today  we  will  have 
better  slollcy  for  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  VjB.  policy  toward 
Nicarai^  la  at  a  critical  juncture  and 
this  is  ^e  moat  significant  vote  on  this 
issue:  The  vote  before  the  House  is 
whethef  or  not  to  give  direct  assist- 
ance to:  a  military  force  whose  stated 
^Is  the  overthrow  of  the  Nica- 
remment. 
not  the  same  debate  as  the 
had  in  previous  years,  when 
>tlng  on  a  covert  action  involv- 
"~  people  to  stop  the  flow  of 
Nicaragua  to  neighboring 
Today  we  are  voting  on 
.  ion  of  logistical  gupport  for  a 
Contra  jarmy,  now  planned  to  reach 
25.000  io  8S.000,  and  whether  Con- 
gress f^  the  first  time  will  give  its 
stamp  dl  approval  to  the  Contra  strat- 
egy for  overthrowing  the  Sandlnista 
govemx^ent. 

Suppaters  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment dkim  that  what  we  are  arguing 
about  ^day  is  which  government 
agency  will  provide  humanitarian  as- 
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The  Michel  amendment  is  somewhat 
improved  <iver  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  bffered  in  April  and  ele- 
ments of  the  Bames/HamHton  amend- 
ment off ereid  then  have  been  incorpo- 
rated. But  ^  must  recognise  that  the 
mupose  of  1  he  Michel  amendment  has 
not  changed. 

Our  oentr  U  choice  today  is  whether 
we  vote  to  sujKKnt  an  army  in  the 
field  that  s«eks  to  overthrow  the  San- 
dinlsta  govunment.  or  whether  we 
vote  for  a  pbllcy  to  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  ne^tlaUons. 

Hamilton  amendment:  My  amend- 
ment to  th^  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  oaphasises  the  need  for  ne- 
gotiations: ^iPPort  for  the  Contadora 
process;  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion: and  the  necessity  of  an  early  cea- 
sefire in  Nicaragua. 

The  amenfaient  has  Ave  parts: 

Fint,  it  C(«tains  policy  language 
which'  sets  ^ut  what  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  is  JO.  policy  toward  Central 
America  shduld  be.  then  spells  out  a 
strategy  for  achievhig  those  obJeeUves 
and  finally  gives  specific  suggestions 
as  to  what  iihould  be  the  elements  of 
TJJR.  policy  t>wani  Nicaragua. 

That  poilicy  toward  Nicaragua 
should  Ineluoe: 

Pursuit  0^  a  regional  settlement 
through  all  dipltnnatic  avenues: 

Commitment  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  and  lis  allies  from  deploying  an 
offensive  ml  itary  capability  in  Central 
America  thiit  directly  threatens  the 
United  StaUs: 

A  commitment  to  protect  Central 
American  nations  from  attack;  and 

A  renxmsc  to  positive  steps  by  Nica- 
ragua with  pjositive  steps  of  our  own. 

Second,  tlie  amendment  contains  a 
prohibition  to  funding  for  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  in  Nicaragua. 
This  provlsito  ccmtinues  in  effect  the 
Boland  amendment  which  this  House 
has  supported  on  several  occasions  in 
the  past       1 

A  third  ssction  of  the  amendment 
provides  assistance  and  makes  $14  mil- 
lion availabw  for  Nicaraguan  refugees 
to  be  provided  outside  Nicaragua  by 
the  Intemaiional  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  UJ7.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  tot  food,  medicine, 
and  other  humanitarian  assistance. 
The  amendment  also  makes  funds 
available  to  isupport  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  Codtadora  agreement. 

A  fourth  section  requires  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua,  the  status  of  the 
Contadora  process  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  fund^  under  the  amendment. 

And  in  th4  final  section,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  ajtter  October  1,  1986,  re- 
quest for  Congress  authorization  to 
take  further  actions  with  respect  to 
Nicaragua.  The  President  must  con- 
sult with  thej  Contadora  nations  about 
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these  actions  and  inform  Congress  of 
their  response.  A  Joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  take  the  ac- 
tions would  be  considered  under  expe- 
dited procedures. 

United  States  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua has  failed  over  the  last  4  years: 
The  situation  In  Nicaragua  has  dete- 
riorated in  recent  years. 

U.S.  policy  has  failed  because  every- 
thing we  seek  to  have  happen  in  Nica- 
tagua  has  gotten  worse  rather  than 
better  The  Soviet-Cuban  presence  and 
lnvolv«nent  in  Nicaragua  has  in- 
creased; repression  in  Nicaragua  is 
more  wldeQ)read;  the  military  in  Nica- 
ragua has  grown  from  a  small  force  to 
a  disproportionately  large  force  for 
the  region:  and  tensions  throughout 
the  area  have  escalated. 

DirU>lIACT 

This  administration  brolte  off  bilat- 
eral talks  in  ManzaniUo  even  though 
the  Sandinistas  wanted  those  discus- 
sions to  continue.  The  United  States 
cannot  show  any  progress  in  the  last  4 
years  toward  trying  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal or  military  solution  in  Nicaragua 
even  with  the  forms  of  pressure  we 
have  applied. 

oomaAs 

Three  years  of  U.S.  support  for  the 
Contras  and  over  $80  million  in  U.S. 
ftmding  of  the  covert  war  have  not 
produced  an  insurgency  capable  of  sus- 
taining itself  among  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  and  has  iK>t  caused  the  San- 
dinistas to  change  their  policies. 

The  Contras  have  never  been  able  to 
seize  and  hold  territory  in  Nicaragua. 
They  have  never  developed  urban  sup- 
port. They  haven't  been  able  to  sus- 
tain operations  in  Nicaragua  without 
supply  from  the  outside.  They  depend 
heavily  on  sanctuaries  in  Honduras 
and  Costa  Rica  without  which  they 
could  not  continue  their  fight. 


The  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  now 
described  by  the  administration  as  a 
critical  East- West  confrontation— no 
problem  which  has  escalated  in  this 
manner  can  be  considered  a  foreigsi 
policy  success. 

Policy  has  faOed  because  its  center- 
piece Is  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
Sandinistas,  but  pressure  is  a  tactic:  it 
is  not  a  policy. 

niTBUIATIOSAL  SDrPOKT 

Policy  has  faUed  to  win  the  support 
of  our  friends  and  allies.  The  Conta- 
dora nations  strongly  oppose  the  re- 
sumption of  Contra  aid,  so  do  our  Eu- 
ropean allies,  and  so  does  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

President  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  told 
Members  of  Congress  last  month 
during  his  visit  to  Washington  that  he 
does  not  worry  about  a  socialist  gov- 
ernment in  Nicaragua  that  stays 
within  its  borders.  He  said  he  is  pre- 
pared to  live  at  peace  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  show  that  his  system  works 
better  than  theirs. 


President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica  is  on 
public  record  in  opposition  to  the 
Contra  assistsnoe.  In  a  statement 
issued  by  his  government  in  April,  he 
said  "I  could  not  support  such  an 
action  contrary  in  nature  to  the  neu- 
trality of  Costa  Rica."  If  even  our  own 
friends  ia  Central  America  do  not  sup- 
port aid  to  the  Contras,  there  can  be 
no  pretense  of  international  support. 

U.S.  unilateral  actions  against  Nica- 
ragua, rather  than  isolating  Nicaragua 
from  its  neighbors  and  other  Latin 
American  states,  has  brought  sympa- 
thy frcMn  them.  Twenty-four  Latin 
American  nations  have  condemned  the 
U.8.  trade  embargo  of  Nicaragua.  So 
did  the  European  Community. 

Manbers  of  this  body  pnverly  de- 
plore President  Ortega's  recent  trip  to 
Moscow,  but  we  should  tske  note  of 
some  of  the  other  stops  on  Us  trip. 
Ortega  got  a  good  reception  from 
Spanish.  Italian,  and  Ftench  leaders. 
was  promised  considerable  levels  of 
economic  assistance,  and  received  from 
each  a  condemnation  of  the  U.S.  em- 
bargo of  Nicaragua. 

Many  Members  draw  one  lesson 
from  Ortega's  recent  trip,  but  I  see  the 
results  differently.  Our  allies  are  de- 
termined to  go  in  one  direction  and  we 
go  alone  in  another.  We  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  isolating  Nicaragua  If  we  are 
the  onea  who  are  isolated. 

The  objectives  of  administration 
policy  are  not  clear  Policy  has  failed 
because  the  rationale  for  key  elements 
of  policy  has  not  been  stated  clearly  or 
consistently. 

The  President  lilmself  has  been 
unable  to  answer  the  question  clearly 
whether  or  not  it  is  UJS.  policy  to  seek 
to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. 

It  remains  unclear  to  me  Just  what 
the  administration  aims  to  achieve, 
and  what  means  it  considers  appropri- 
ate to  advance  those  objectives.  We 
csn  all  agree  on  the  slogans:  No  more 
Cubss.  No  more  Vietnams.  But  what 
are  the  precise  objectives: 

Since  1981.  various  objectives  have 
been  advanced  for  the  covert  action 
against  Nicaragua: 

First,  the  United  States  sought  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador 

Then,  to  force  Nicaragua  to  turn 
inward; 

Then,  to  bring  Nicaragua  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table; 

Then,  to  bring  pluralism  and  free 
elections  to  Nicaragua; 

Then,  apparently  to  oust  the  Sandi- 
nistas. 

Although  the  administration  does 
not  speak  in  one  voice,  recent  iwlicy 
statements  on  Nicaragua.  e«>ecially 
those  by  the  President,  no  Icmger  em- 
phasise the  external  conduct  of  Nica- 
ragua but  the  removal  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. The  President  says  we  do  not  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas if  they  "would  turn  around  and 


*  *  *  say  uncle."  But  that  phraseology 
is  surely  tantamount  to  requiring  their 
removaL 

Sometimes  the  administration  talks 
in  terms  of  overthrow  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. Sometimes  it  rejects  that  goaL  If 
it  wants  transformation  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas, what  kind  does  it  want,  and 
what  do  they  intend  to  do  if  that 
change  is  not  forthcoming? 

Listen  to  former  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger 

It  is  absolutely  undear  to  me  bow  a  vttd 
Interest  can  be  served  by  a  $14  million 
project  If  that  were  all  there  is  to  It.  you 
could  go  to  a  foundation  and  get  the  money. 

I  think  there  is  no  predae  relatlanahlp  be- 
tween the  rhetoric  we  put  forward  and  the 
steps  we  are  taking  *  *  *.  I  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand which  of  the  many  poaslble  objec- 
tives I've  laid  out  ttte  rtietoric  is  supposed  to 
aooomplisb.  Second,  it  is  not  dear  bow  the 
measures  that  have  bem  put  forward  win 
adileve  even  the  minimum  obJecOvea. 

So— regardless  of  how  this  vote  turns 
out— we  must  Insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration define  with  more  precisian  our 
interests  in  Nicaragua,  our  objeettvea. 
and  what  means  we  intend  to  employ 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

Administration  policy  is  leading  to 
increased  military  escslation  of  the 
conflict  interventkm:  The  evidence  for 
this  statement  is  in  the  hlrtory  of  U.S. 
support  for  the  Comtraa,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  plans  to  expand  their 
numbers,  in  his  candid  statement  that 
direct  US.  military  intervention  nuist 
be  recognized  ss  an  eventual  option, 
and  in  the  frank  acknowledgement  of 
his  former  chief  military  adviser  in 
the  area  that  the  Contras,  whether 
they  receive  aid  from  the  United 
States  or  not.  cannot  defeat  the  Sandi- 
nistss. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults  said  'on 
May  23  that  because  fongrssrionsl 
critics  of  UJB.  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
are  "refusing  to  help  the  freedom 
fighters,  even  with  humanitarian  aid. 
they  are  hast.<niing  the  day  when  the 
threat  will  grow  and  when  we  will  be 
faced  with  an  agooidng  du^ce  about 
the  use  of  American  combat  trocqis." 

To  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  the 
present  course  of  UJ8.  policy  which  is 
deepening  U.S.  involvement.  fsHlng  to 
gain  multilateral  support,  narrowing 
UjS.  options  and  providing  another 
st^  down  the  road  to  direct  X5&.  mili- 
tary intervention. 

In  1982  we  began  by  supporting  500 
Contras;  today  the  number  of  Contras 
is  15.000:  tranorrow  the  Presldeot 
wants  us  to  support  35,000. 

General  Paul  Gorman,  the  retiring 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand, stated  in  February  1985  that  a 
Contra  overthrow  of  the  «*~<«"M* 
government  was  not  feasible  in  the 
near  future  with  UJS.  finanical  assist- 
ance, and  that  such  military  pressure 
would  take  years  to  produce  results. 
The  CIA  has  consistently  arrived  at 
this  same  conclusion. 
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The  quciUon  then  ariMK  Siiice 
pment  poUcy  isn't  produdnc  remits. 
how  do  yoa  achieve  JJJB.  objectlvea? 

The  ooDGluiion  f ollowi  greater  an>U- 
cation  of  military  force  is  the  next 
option.  A  eloae  examination  of  the 
President's  own  rqwrt  to  Congress  in 
ApiU  conflnns  this.  Am  reported  in  the 
press  (and  not  denied  by  the  adminis- 
tration), the  President  anticipates  the 
dQdoymoit  of  from  30.000  to  25.000 
Omtras  in  the  north  and  5.000  to 
10,000  Oontras  in  the  south  of  Nicar»- 
guar-a  total  of  S5.000  Contras.  This 
new  commitment  is  to  enlarge  the 
Oontras  to  a  force  onr  twice  its 
present  siae. 

Now  we  have  before  this  body  a  re- 
quest to  renew  aid  to  the  Oontras— bat 
also  to  increase  it  fkr  beyond  the  level 
of  previous  suKKnt.  The  request  now 
ii  for  so-eaJkd  humanitarian  aid.  It 
rings  leas  harshly  on  the  ears  than 
military  aid.  It  is  more  agreeable  to 
our  sensibilities  to  send  C-rations  than 
bullets,  and  medidnes  rather  than 
rifles.  But  every  dollar  the  Congress 
amnt>priate8  for  medicine,  food,  and 
shelter  is  a  dollar  the  Contras  don't 
have  to  raise  from  other  soiuces.  That 
means  dollan  from  those  sources  can 
be  spent  directly  on  weapons  and  am- 
munitions. Napoletm  said  an  army 
marches  on  its  stomarh  If  we  supply 
this  aid.  we  wfU  be  helping  the  Contra 
army  to  march.  Aa  they  grow  in 
strength,  so  will  our  commitment  to 
them  and  to  their  goal  of  overthrow. 

Funding  the  Contras  is  not  an  alter- 
native to  Intervention  but  an  avenue 
to  intervention.  As  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  President's  own 
report  to  Congress  in  April  stated: 
"Direct  application  of  17.8.  military 
force  •  *  *  must  realistically  be  recog- 
niwd  as  an  eventiud  (^tion.  ^ven  our 
stakes  in  the  region,  if  other  policy  al- 
ternatives faiL" 

In  liay,  on' the  occasion  of  the  trade 
embargo,  the  President  determined 
further  that  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua constitutes  an  "unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States."  The  Presklent's  perception  of 
the  nattire  of  tbe  threat  calls  for  the 
United  States  to  take  any  measure  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  that 
threat.  It  prepares  us  for  the  taking  of 
such  measures.  We  can  anticipate  that 
he  will  follow  the  embargo  with  other 
actions  to  match  the  threat  he  per- 
ceives. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  request  for  aid 
to  the  Contras  Is  the  next  step  on  the 
slippery  slope  to  escalation  of  the  con- 
fUet. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  we 
should  not  support  direct  Miiistancf  to 
the  Contras  at  this  time. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  in  the 
United  States  in  f  avw  of  Increased 
levels  of  economic  and  security  assist- 
ance for  friendly  and  democratic 
states  in  Central  America  at  the  same 


time  there  is  strong  opposition  to 
funding  the  Contra  war.  U.S.  policy 
should  not  let  this  war  dominate  the 
U.8.  a«^ida  in  the  region.  Rather.  It 
should  fbufld  on  the  emerging  poUey 
consensus. 

No  <«^  yet  fnnn  the  administration 
has  beep  able  to  explain  how  its  pres- 
sure strategy  is  going  to  work.  We 
have  n^  good  reason,  based  on  past 
perfotniance.  to  believe  that  the  San- 
dinistas win  say  "uncle"  under  pres- 
sure on  transform  their  government. 
The  Safidtnistas  will  endure  any  level 
of  pretture  from  the  United  States 
rather  ihan  commit  suicide,  which  is 
what  tley  believe  the  United  States 
demano. 

At  this  point  the  administration 
would  respond  that  Congress  has  tied 
the  haiids  of  the  President.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  since  congressional 
fundlng«ran  out  in  liay  1984.  the  level 
of  Contra  military  activity  has  been 
equal  to  or  above  previous  levels.  The 
number  of  Contras  i^pears  to  have  in- 
creased., This  is  their  own  claim.  The 
Contrasi  continue  to  receive  funding 
througq  private  and  third  party  chan- 
unclear  to  me  why  they  now 
iding  directly  from  the  United 
:t  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Ion  has  now  continued  for 
without  success.  The  admln- 
Istratioii  itself  argues  that  the  situa- 
tion In  Nicaragua  has  gotten  worse, 
not  bettter. 

The  administration  is  concentrating 
Its  efforts  on  military  pressure,  but 
the  problems  of  this  area  demand  po- 
litical, not  military  solutions.  Even  if 
the  Contras  or  the  U.S.  Marines 
marched  into  Managua,  it  would  not 
end  the  war.  The  Sandinistas  would 
retiim  to  the  hills  and  fight  the  war 
they  coatinued  against  Somosa  for  17 
years.  Inflicting  casualties  on  whoever 
sat  in  M^inagua. 

The  Administration  has  also  not 
taken  into  account  the  danger  of  esca- 
lation. If  we  raise  the  ante  against 
Nicaragua  by  providing  direct  assist- 
ance to  jthe  Contras.  it  will  encourage 
the  Sandinistas  to  look  to  the  Soviet 
Union  abd  Cuba  for  further  support. 
We  will  Ibe  starting  down  a  dangerous 
road  an^  we  do  not  know  where  it  will 
end.  Thpre  will  likely  be  Soviet  and 
Cuban  countermoves.  If  there  are, 
what  will  the  administration  do  about 
It?  It  has  not  addressed  this  question. 

Suppokt  for  the  Contadora  process 
offers  tfte  best  proQ)ect  for  protectbig 
UJB.  interests:  The  Sandlnlsta  govern- 
ment doiBB  not  care  if  It  has  good  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States.  It  Is  a 
revolutlanary  government.  But  it  does 
f ear  isollition. 

of  this  fear  our  strongest 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas— short  of 
VS.  military  intervehtion— is  not  the 


Contras, 


by  the  c  suntries  of  Latin  America  and 


Europe. 


The  unilateral  strategy  of  this    fronted  with 


admlnis  ration  forecloses  that  option:    of  the  military  effort,  but  before  we 
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A  multilateial  approach  could  put  us 
on  the  path  toward  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement which  would  contain  the  San- 
dinistas. 

Our  polled  must  be  placed  in  the 
larger  contect  of  Latin  America.  Any 
short-term  tain  the  United  States 
might  reoeiv  t  from  overthrowing  or  in- 
timidating Nicaragua  wiU  be  offset  by 
a  wave  of  anti-Americanism  in  reac- 
tion to  UJ3.  tactics  such  as  the  embar* 
go  or  aid  to  (the  Contras.  In  the  view  of 
Latin  Amertai.  these  tactics  are  "big 
stick"  Yank^  interventionlsm.  With 
the  exceptions  of  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  bath  very  dependent  on  the 
United  States  for  economic  survival, 
none  of  the  L^tin  American  democrat- 
ic leaders  have  supported  the  main 
toiets  of  U.S.  Central  American 
Policy.  I 

This  is  wh^re  the  Contadora  jirocess 
fits  in.  All  qf  Latin  America  and  the 
Bur(H>ean  Oommimlty  strongly  sup- 
port the  Contadora  process,  and  the 
Contadora  dountries  can  exert  pres- 
sure on  the  y^"i<lniiitM  in  ways  which 
we  cannot. 

The  Contadora  process  has  been 
working  on  an  agreement  for  over  2 
years  and  stibstantial  progress  has  oc- 
curred. The  Contadora  process  is  ad- 
dressing the, issues  that  most  concern 


the 

export  of 
military 
the  Soviet 
political  pli 


but  the  exertion  of  presstu% 


administration:  The 
olution.  the  Sandlnlsta 
tup.  ties  with  Cuba  and 
and  the  questions  of 
and  internal  reocm- 
dilation.  Alii  of  these  points  are  ad- 
dressed in  tlte  S^tember  lOtS  Conta- 
dora 21-poin<  document  of  objectives. 

Contadora  ^las  been  meeting  regular- 
ly and  has  \%  diplomatic  process  in 
place.  Responsible  and  respected  Latin 
American  presidents  who  are  friends 
of  the  Unltcid  States  are  leading  the 
negotlations.]Over  100  Latin  diplomats 
are  working  tail  time  on  these  negotla- 
tltms. 

Contadora  has  made  important 
progress  towfird  a  regional  agreement 
based  on  th4  document  of  objectives. 
They  have  outlined  5  documoits  and 
have  achlev^  the  agreement  of  the 
Central  Ame^can  countries,  including 
Nicaragua,  oh  3  of  them.  They  have 
proiMsed  4  protocols  and  achieved 
agreement  on  3  of  them. 

Important  .work  still  needs  to  be 
done  on  the  questions  of  verification 
and  implementation  of  security  agree- 
ments, but  it  Is  the  view  of  all  the  Con- 
tadora coimtrles  that  a  regional  peace 
settlement  li  within  reach  If  the 
United  Stated  puts  itself  imequivocally 
behind  the  Cpntadora  process. 

I  do  not  b^eve  that  the  administra- 
tion has  mad^  an  energetic,  good  faith 
effort  in  support  of  this  political 
option.  The  Contadora  process  has  not 
been  fully  ex  >lored.  We  are  today  con- 
bhe  question  of  escalation 
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pursue  escalation,  we  should  give  ne- 
gotiations a  chance  to  woriL 

The  U.S.  policy  of  trying  to  change 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua,  or 
acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  persuade 
Nicaragua  that  we  demand  their  over- 
throw, makes  the  United  States  un- 
willing to  negotiate  with  Nicaragua 
and  makes  Nicaragua  unwilling  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  cannot  fund  the  Contras 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  overthrow  the 
Sandinistas  and  claim  to  support,  and 
persuade  others  that  it  does  support,  a 
negotiated  settlement  with  the  Sandi- 
nistas. U.S.  funding  of  the  Contras 
thus  undermines  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. 

The  Contadora  governments  are  all 
on  record  that  renewed  funding  for 
the  Contras  will  damage  the  diplomat- 
ic process  and  be  a  major  setback  to 
Contadora  efforts.  The  administration 
often  claims  that  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments in  private  support  U.S.  mili- 
tary policy  in  Central  America,  but 
many  of  us  have  spoken  with  Conta- 
dora representatives  and  they  have 
told  us  their  governments  stand 
behind  their  statements.  We  must 
honor  those  statements  or  the  admin- 
istration must  charge  publicly  that 
those  governments  are  not  stating 
their  views  accurately. 

Observers  close  to  Contadora  point 
out  that  the  next  meeting  of  Conta- 
dora on  June  17-18  is  critical.  At  this 
critical  moment  in  the  process,  the 
Congress  should  not  act  to  escalate 
the  fighting. 

U.S.  policy  is  at  a  crossroads:  De- 
pending on  the  vote  we  will  choose 
fundamentally  different  courses  for 
U.S.  policy  with  fimdamentally  differ- 
ent consequences: 

A  vote  for  direct  assistance  to  the 
Contras  is  a  vote  for  unilateral  action 
and  a  vote  against  a  multilateral  ap- 
proach: 

It  is  a  vote  to  make  constructive 
change  less  likely,  and  make  regional 
support  harder  to  obtain; 

It  is  a  vote  to  confirm  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  leanings  of  the  Sandlnlsta 
government,  not  to  undermine  those 
leanings; 

It  is  a  vote  to  intensify  the  existing 
polarization  among  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, not  to  reconcile  them; 

It  is  a  vote  for  Yankee  intervention- 
ism  which  will  discredit  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  and  among 
millions  of  our  own  ciUzens  and  among 
our  friends  abroad; 

It  is  a  vote  for  a  military  solution  to 
a  problem  that  must  be  solved  politi- 
cally: 

It  is  a  vote  for  escalation  and  the  un- 
known consequences  of  escalation  and 
a  vote  against  working  with  our 
friends  and  allies  for  a  regional  settle- 
ment; 

It  is  a  vote  for  more  bloodshed  and  a 
vote  against  trying  to  reduce  tensions 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras; 
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It  is  a  vote  for  policies  seeking  to  de- 
stabilize the  Sandlnlsta  government 
and  a  vote  against  tiying  to  make  ne- 
gotiations effective; 

It  is  a  vote  to  narrow  U.S.  policy  op- 
tions and  concentrate  them  in  the 
military  arena  and  a  vote  against  keep- 
ing U.S.  policy  options  open  now  for 
broader  political  and  diplomatic  ap- 
proaches; 

It  is  a  vote  to  fund  others  to  fight 
for  oiu-  perceived  interests  and  a  vote 
against  a  great  power  acthig  responsi- 
bly to  defend  its  interests; 

A  vote  for  direct  ssslstance  to  the 
Contras  is  a  vote  for  the  use  of  force. 
Force  encourages  further  use  of  force. 
If  we  choose  this  course,  we  must  con- 
tonplate  the  implications  of  the  other 
side  reqjonding  in  force  and  *i«««»i«mtij 
the  conflict 

This  vote  is  important  for  the  future 
of  U.S.  policy  in  the  region. 

A  vote  for  th«  Michel  amendment  is 
a  vote  for  a  new  and  rislcy  poli^.  The 
Michel  amendment  puts  the  stamp  of 
congressional  approval  on  the  Contras 
and  their  goal  of  overthrowing  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  Every  dollar 
spent  under  the  Michel  amendment 
will  be  sptaat  on  behalf  of  an  army  in 
the  field  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

That  path  will  not  take  us  to  peace. 

D  1730 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamiltoh]  has  con- 
sumed 22minute8. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  fine  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  ranking  member. 

However,  I  must  strongly  oppose 
that  amendment.  As  did  the  Barnes 
plan,  the  Hamilton  amendment  plays 
right  into  the  Sandinista's  hands.  It 
urges  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance to  give  up  theta-  fight  for  free- 
dom and  to  leave  Nicaragua. 

It  seelu  to  turn  the  donocratlc  Nica- 
raguan resistance  into  refugees  In 
exile,  dependent  upon  handouts  from 
the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

This  amendment  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  encourage  the  Sandinistas 
to  stop  their  internal  repression.  It 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage 
the  Sandinistas  to  stop  their  external 
subversion  or  to  negotiate  in  good 
faith. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  remind 
you  that  the  Hamilton  amendment 
also  reinstates  the  Boland  amendment 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Congress  would 
be  the  permanent  protector  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  Sandlnlsta  regime 
while  they  repress  the  Nicaraguan 
people. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  vote  against 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  to  my  coUeague  from  Michi- 
gan. 


Mr.  BROOMFIEU}.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Barnes 
amendment. 

If  we  want  to  write  off  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  region,  thai  we 
should  all  cast  our  vote  for  this  impru- 
dent amendment.  If  we  want  to  para- 
lyze our  foreign  policy  in  the  region, 
then  vote  for  the  Barnes  vpvrotii. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  amoutanent 
because  it  ^lurifally  atmndons  the 
democratic  oppositim  hi  Nkaragua.  It 
clearly  tells  the  Contras  to  lay  down 
their  arras  and  surrender.  It  encour- 
ages them  to  leave  their  homeland  and 
become  refugees. 

As  we  know,  the  Barnes  approach 
proposes  $14  million  in  humanitarian 
assistance  to  the  democratic  f <»t9es  in 
Nicaragua,  but  requires  that  the  aid  be 
distributed  by  international  organiM- 
tions  outside  that  country.  It  also  pro- 
hf Mts  the  sharing  of  intelligence  with 
those  democratic  forces.  In  rssmrr.  it 
blinds  those  forces. 

WhUe  we  are  telling  the  Contras  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  become  refu- 
gees, dependent  on  congreasianal 
handouts,  the  «»TiHin<«tng  ^g^  pursu- 
ing their  own  agenda.  The  Barnes 
amendment  says  nnthtny  critical 
about  the  Sandinistas,  and  the  reality 
of  life  in  totalitarian  Communist  Nica- 
ragua today.  The  Barnes  amendment 
lets  the  Sandinistas  get  off  soot-free. 
It  hurts,  however,  the  forces  of  demoe- 
racy  in  the  region. 

We  debated  in  April  about  aid  to  the 
Contras.  I  heard  cnnments  which 
praised  the  good  work  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas and  how  much  that  government 
had  done.  After  the  final  vote  which 
denied  any  form  of  assistance  to  the 
Contras.  crafty  Commandante  Ortega 
Jetted  off  to  Moscow.  Eastern  Europe, 
and  Havana  and  won  promises  of  $300 
million  in  assistance  for  his  Marxist 
revolution.  That  trip  appeared  to 
awaken  a  number  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  They  suddenly 
realised  that  the  comandantes  mlly 
do  have  a  connection  with  Moscow. 

What  is  being  done  in  Managua 
about  the  failed  promises  of  the  origi- 
nal Nicaraguan  revolution?  How  about 
their  immiises  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States?  What  about  the 
massive  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua? 
Let's  look  at  the  facts. 

The  Sandinistas  have  woiked  quietly 
and  steadily  toward  their  objectives  of 
concentrating  power  in  the  state  secu- 
rity ai^iaratus  and  building  the 
strongest  armed  forces  in  Central 
America.  They  have  become  the 
center  for  exporting  subversion  to  Ni- 
caragua's small  neighbors. 

The  Sandinistas  have  developed  the 
best  equipped  military  in  the  region. 
In  less  than  6  years,  the  «an«<tni«i-^ 
have  developed  a  military  establish- 
ment with  firepower  and  mobiUty  un- 
matched in  the  region.  This  expansion 
has  been  made  possible  with  massive 
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BMisUnoe  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  total  value  of  Soviet  war 
materiel  shipped  to  Nicaragua  was 
nearly  $800  million  by  early  1985. 
They  have  an  active  military  strength 
of  some  65.000  and  a  fully  mobilized 
■trength.  including  militia  and  re- 
•erves,  of  nearly  iao.000. 

Theae  forces  are  equipped  with 
modem  Sovet  tanks,  armored  vehicles, 
state  of  the  Mt  helicopters,  patrol 
boata.  and  a  new  air  defense  system.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  7.000  Cuban 
adviaers  and  several  hundred  other 
Communists  and  radical  personnel  in 
that  country  assisting  the  readme  in  its 
military  buildup.  In  recent  weeks,  the 
Sandinista  military  has  moved  aggres- 
shrely  against  CosU  Rica.  Regardless 
of  what  we  say  or  do.  they  continue  on 
their  course. 

If  the  democratic  forces  abandon 
their  struggle  and  flee  to  surrounding 
countries,  the  cause  of  demooacy  in 
Central  America  wiU  be  lost  The  San- 
dinistas wlU  consolidate  their  revolu- 
tion. They  wlU  more  agn«ssively 
export  their  revolution  to  their  fragile 
ndghbors.  El  Salvador.  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rka  will  faU  along  with  other 
states  in  the  region.  As  communism 
treads,  millions  will  flee  from  their 
homelands.  They  will  go  north  seeking 
the  democracy  and  stability  of  the 
United  States.  America,  already  inun- 
dated with  fflegal  aliens,  will  be  hit  by 
another  wave  of  humanity  fleeing 
fnnn  the  faUures  of  Bfandst-Lenlnist 
repression  and  faOed  economic  sys- 
tems. 

Let's  be  realistic  in  our  approach  to 
this  issue.  Do  we  want  another  Cuba 
in  this  hemivhere?  Do  we  want  a  full- 
blown Soviet  satellite  in  our  backyard 
which  may  be  willing  to  offer  the  Sovi- 
ets naval  facilities,  or  a  good  location 
for  an  intercept  station  to  monitor 
JJJB.  communications?  Do  we  want  an 
armed  camp  that  has  admitted  its 
plans  to  export  their  revolution  and 
subvert  the  region?  Let's  be  realistic. 

We  must  make  the  right  choice 
whUe  we  still  have  time.  The  Barnes 
approach  is  a  nonstarter.  It  is  unrealis- 
tic and  writes  off  the  democratic 
forces  and  the  future  of  freedom  in 
this  region.  None  of  us  want  to  con- 
demn future  generations  of  Central 
Americans  to  the  doeed  police  states 
that  communism  brings  to  freedom- 
loving  people. 

My  choice  is  the  Michel  approach.  It 
is  realistic  and  lo(As  out  for  America's 
Interests  as  well  as  the  Interest  of  free- 
dom in  this  hemiq>here. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LBvnm]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califmnia.  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hamilton  amendment. 


We  a^  here  today  to  debate  a  ques- 
tion that  has  been  haunting  this  insti- 
tution ^d  this  country  for  too  long: 
Whether  or  not  to  give  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan'  Contras.  It  is  a  question  that 
has  be4n  debated  and  voted  on  before, 
and  ode  which  has  aroused  the  pas- 
sions gnd  fears  of  every  thinting 
AmeridUL  But  today's  vote  is  the  most 
critical  I  yet.  To  understand  why.  let  us 
look  ai  the  Reagan  administration's 
Nicaraiua  policy. 

Simply  put.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's imllcy  is  to  brtag  about  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sandinista  government. 
It  is  trying  to  do  that  through  intimi- 
dation, militarization,  and  support  for 
the  Nioaraguan  Contras.  It  has  given 
some  $100  million  to  the  Contras.  who 
are  armed  insurgents  who  seek  to 
overthmw  the  Nicaraguan  Oovem- 
ment.  and  who  the  President  has  re- 
ferred jto  as  "freedom  fighters"  and 
the  "mf  ral  equivalent  of  oxir  Founding 
Fathers."  To  help  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, some  2.000  copies  of  a 
manual  "Psychological  Op««tions  in 
Ouerrilla  Warfare."  was  prepared  and 
distribtited  by  the  CIA  to  the  Contras. 
Among  other  things  the  wi^n^ial  in- 
structs on  the  "selective  use  of  vio- 
lence," and  explains  how  "to  neutral- 
ize carefully  selected  planned  targets." 

The  aidministration  has  allowed  UJS. 
personnel  to  mine  the  harbors  and  ter- 
ritorial waters  off  Nicaragua,  and  has 
placed  this  country  above  the  law  by 
withdrawing  it  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice 
with  respect  to  disputes  with  Central 
American  nations.  The  administration 
has  orchestrated  extensive  military 
maneuviers  in  Central  America  and  al- 
lowed Ulegal  overflights  of  Nicaraguan 
territory.  It  has  imposed  a  trade  em- 
bargo ateinst  Nicaragua. 

Yet  Reagan  administration  policy 
has  not;  brought  it  closer  to  its  objec- 
tive. Tlfe  administration's  policy  does 
not  have  the  support  of  Central  Amer- 
ican or  Latin  American  countries.  It 
has  done  nothing  to  staunch  the 
growth  of  Soviet/Cuban  influence  in 
the  region.  And  now  even  the  adminis- 
tration .itself  has  given  up  any  pre- 
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espouse  tha ;  very  ideology.  This  la  a 
tragedy,  for  no  democratic  country  or 
citizen  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has 
benefited  fr^m  this  misguided  effort 

A  mechanism  exists,  however,  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  conflicts,  but 
it  is  one  that  has  been  undermined  by 
the  Reagan  I  administration.  It  is  the 
Contadora  process.  The  Contadora  na- 
tions—Colombia, Mexico,  Panama,  and 
Venezuela— have  long  been  seeking  a 
basis  for  p^uxful  settlement  of  the 
flghting  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in 
Central  America.  We  must  give  Conta- 
dora a  (  ' 

Mr.  Chaln^an.  the  United  States  has 
legitimate  iitterests  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  outcome  of  the  conflict 
in  Nicaragua.  But  we  must  recognize 
how  the  Reagan  policy  exacerbates 
the  tensions!  there.  The  United  States 
is  driving  the  Sandinista  government 
to  further  ahd  further  dependence  on 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  to  under- 
stand that.  The  embargo,  like  the  UJ3. 
embargo  of  Cuba  imposed  in  1050,  will 
only  reinfo^  Nicaragua's  ties  with 
the  Soviet  U^iion.  Just  as  other  aspects 
of  this  adfilnlstration's  policy  are 
doing. 

Itx.  Chalnhan.  this  poUcy  is  a  failed 
policy.  It  ii  not  supported  by  the 
American  people.  It  is  not  supported 
by  our  alllei  It  is  time,  once  and  for 
all,  to  implcbient  a  policy  that  is  re- 
sponsible, ai^d  that  has  the  potential 
to  be  constructive  and  effective. 

We  have  before  us  a  proposal  that 
would  do  Just  that— the  Hamilton 
amendment.  There  are  five  major 
parts  to  this  amendment.  First  there 
is  a  statement  of  UJ3.  policy  objectives 
in  Central  ^knerica  and  the  strategies 
by  which  those  objectives  should  be 
pursued.  W^  respect  specifically  to 
Nicaragua,  the  proposal  states  that 
U.S.  policy  should  include  pursuit  of  a 
regional  settlement  through  all  diplo- 
matic avenues,  a  commitment  to  pre- 
vent the  Sokrlet  Union  and  its  allies 
from  deploying  an  offensive  military 
capability  in  Central  America  that  di- 
rectly threatens  the  United  States,  a 
commitment' to  protect  Central  Amerl- 


tense  it|  might  have  had  about  sending    c*^  nations  from  attack,  and 


in  U.S.  troops.  As  reported  in  the  New 
York  T^es  on  June  3. 1985.  the  Presi- 
dent, in  a  classified  report  to  Congress, 
said  tbe  use  of  American  military 
force  inNicaragua  "must  realistically 
be  recognized  as  an  eventual  option  in 
the  region,  if  other  policy  alternatives 
fail." 

This  policy  is  fundamentally  mis- 
guided. 'One  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
of  President  Reagan's  policy  is  that  in 
the  name  of  a  rigid  anUcommunism. 
he  has  perhaps  become  Fidel  Castro's 
and  th»  Soviet  Union's  best  ally  in 
Latin  Abierica.  In  trying  to  forcefully 
wrench  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
from  tlK  grips  of  BCarxist-Leninlst  ide- 
ology, he  appears  to  be  driving  them 
right  into  the   arms  of  those  who 


a  re- 
sponse to  positive  steps  by  Nicaragiia 
with  positive  steps  of  our  own. 

Second,  tl^e  Hamilton  amendment 
continues  iadefinitely  the  so-called 
Boland  ameQdment  that  prohibits  any 
UJ3.  funding  for  military  or  paramili- 
tary operations  in  Nicaragua,  a  ban 
Congress  Yi^  supported  numerous 
times  in  the  past. 

Third,  the  amendment  authorizes 
$14  million  ti  fiscal  year  1985  for  hu- 
manitarian gsslstance  for  Nicaraguan 
refugees  outside  of  Nicaragua,  to  be 
distributed  fa^  either  the  International 
Committee  it  the  Red  Cross  or  the 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  upon  the  determination 
of  such  orginization  that  the  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  humanitarian 
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purposes.  -The  anistance,  to  the  maxl-  In  the  5  years  since  then,  the  treaty  damage  even  more  important  U.S  in- 

imma  extent  feasible,  must  be  provided  has  proven  to  be  a  great  suoocm  even  terests  in  Latin  Amolca  and  wortd- 

in  kind,  not  In  cash,  and  may  not  be  with  some  of  its  former  critics.  Ptor  ex-  wide                      «««"»;•  mua  wona 

used  for  the  provisioning  of  combat  gmple.  in  a  September  1M3  rw>rt.  m  short.  I  believe  that  our  cuntmt 

^J          *-     ♦      *v  ^        w  PreaUlent  Reagan's  State  Department  attempt  to  win  the  batUe  in  NlorSSS 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  use  concluded:  rumithe  risk  of  ouTloSng  thTwUCT 

of  economic  support  funds  for  pay-  The  Panama  Cansl  Treaties  were  contio-  war  for  power  and  InAunice  in  «« 

ments  to  the  Contadora  nations  for  venial  m  PaMna.  ..  they  wew  to  the  u A,  IZo^^i^  ^^r»^?^^S^  i^ 

expenses  arising  from  implemenUtlon  »>ut  their  approvsl  and  their  Implamenta.  3SSSSL2^  T^*.    iSff^«^^ 

of  an  agreement  among  the  rountria  "on  h«l  an  toiportant  favonUe  iaiiset  on  g*"^^*    "f    toe    tatemational 

of  CentraTi^riMri^MH  »r.  ♦+.- ^^  bUateral  telattoos.  The  lonc-dmmertnc  ho^  **«■*  iyrtem  we  helped  to  create,  our 

tado«^^^^SL^SSi/!^i  uuty  tow«d  the  UA  prSSSirSSiiSa  economic  embargo,  and  our  preoccupa- 

^^J^J^^^  objective.  hM  «ibsided  matkedly  .  .  .  UA  mUttaty  tkm  with  a  ttoy  country  of  3  milllca 

Fourth,  the  proposal  requhies  that  forces  of  the  UjB.  Southern  Command  can-  people  and  a  gross  domestic  product  of 

at  least  once  every  3  months  the  Presi-  Unue  to  opeiate  m  provided  for  to  the  trea-  under  $3  bUllcm  have  served  to  isolatf 

dent  report  to  Congress  reganUng  ef-  "«•  fwm  bMes  to  Panama,  snd  there  haa  us  from  our  key  frlentte  in  iMiin  Amer- 

f  orta  to  esUbllsh  a  pollUcal  dialog  in  »>««>  ^"»?*«>  tmprovement  to  the  relatton-  ica  and  Western  Eurone     ^^  ^^ 

Nicaragua,  the  status  of  the  Conta-  ""^  ««tween  the  UJB.  snd  Psoamaiilsn  ^J~w.  ~^  \«!25f '  .  w    ^  ^ 

do^nriL^  nt^ATiuuiTTnTrr.^-T^  forces defaidlns the canaL  ^e    have    to    distinguish    between 

SStSS^X^SSi^t/STSkS;  It  has  also  been  Widely  .eknowl-  Sf  2L2Si„"ShI?^  ""^.e^" 

authorized  f?rVSS?^iiSi2.«^  edg«l  that  thejjftennath  of  the  treaty  S^i^jTSS^wI «  ^Sil2S3l?Sii^ 

implementetion    of    the    Contadora  a«»ted  a  feetog  of  good  wffl  toward  5J SbriSL iSTt^^^  ^^ 

peace  process,  and  Presidential  recom-  ^«   U°»<2»   ?t^    throughout    the  tfL*''2n^iS^  „,  H«.«.r^   t 

mendaUons   for   future   UA   actions  Wertem  Hemisphere  and  in  Western  JE^^  S?2f  0?  ..?^?S^2Li 

arfth  nM»rH  tn  wi/<«*««ii>  Eurooc.  wouiG  nopc  Wat  all  Of  US  could  agree 

lLT^^  I-  l^i!SS*«n  t«  ..,tw  Thrpurpose  Of  this  historical  Sketch  "»^  everyone  ia  this  chamber  is  a 

izi'S.S^n.tSSSSTorJSS^'  tenotto^ttoi?S5ngetoamSde  democrat  with  a  small  d.  We  are  aU 

So?^^Si5S?S^  SiSSStSl  bythePiSkientor^hSforTSSS  f "fltioner.  of  it  and  I  flimly  believe 

Mo?s5SoSL^^^S!  Se^i^e^'Sw^eSssf^ss  ro<s^^r2^'.srd^LisJS 

spect  to  Nicaragua  after  October  1.  toT^^Ji^^in^^S^  I  have  a  strong  preference  f«?SSS 

M-  /-.I.  i *».    TT      <»               J  our  policy  choices.  Nor  do  I  rf^«m  that  "*'''•  ^  beUeve  that  it  offers  the  best 

J^i  f ^**^S'  ^"^  ^«n"t<>n  "fend-  NicaSgS is uEpmmm or  thelirri-  ■y»t«°  <>'  W>veniment  for  advancing 

^JL^^  '  S^  '^*°5r°*-  H  '5,'**  Jos^ovCTnm^iSto  toe  SHiSSl  "»«  weU-betog  of  tu  etttens  and  en- 

sponsUile  and  construcUve.  and  offers  ij*  •*"  emmwit  um  w  me  oanmnis-  j^^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ever-shrink- 

SluS^tS*toeS^J^ffif.LSSS"^  NO.  My  point  is  that  here  we  have  a  ingpl-net 

■SS^u  »  Jt.^SS^i™S^^^».  "«°'  «««  *»»««  the  United  States  Yet   democracy   is   a   very   fragile 

Tff^  Cf^J^^f^J^S^^U  » •  took  a  broader  and  longer  term  view  of  flower,  exceedtogly  difficult  to  export 

w!^„ill^-^«.^^^«jS^J?  1^  national  hiterests.  where  we  partld-  "  local  conditions  axe  not  ripe,  it  wlU 

SfS*/^  fh?2^™^5^^'  Pated  in  a  negotiation  process  and  the  not  thrive  despite  all  of  the  hope,  and 

^rS^iT^^yif^^^^^^J^I^:  Imperfect  system  of  international  Uw.  best  wishes  of  its  exporters.  Demoera- 

J^L       ^i^  V^    1^  ^  °°  "^  believing    that    whUe    we    may    not  cy  never  took  root  hi  Souto  Vietnam 

^-!!!fSl*fl°^.^.^h^*       "^^n?*"  achieve  100  percent  of  our  obJecUves  »»  «Plte  of  millions  of  dollars  of  UA 

coUeagues  to  take  this  responsible,  ^^  ^^^  protect  our  most  Important  **«>  •««»  U.S.  armaments.  Democracy 

^*^Ur„r?l?f;po»i    ^     r^  ^            T  taterests;  and  where  we  phu«d  our-  <Ud  not  begin  to  take  root  in  El  Salva- 

Mr.  UAMiiiTUN.  Bar.  Chairman.  I  selves  on  the  same  side  wlto  our  lAtln  dor  until  the  recent  reemergenoe  of 
Sfili  °^"'^**'  *^®  genUeman  from  American  allies  on  a  potentially  dW-  Jose  Nmralean  Duarte  and  other  cam- 
Georgia  [Mr.  Fowler].  giy^  inue.  It  is  a  case  whoe  our  nar-  mitted  Salvadoran  democrats  as  the 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chahman,  a  few  rowly  defined  toterest  of  assured  leading  Salvadoran  poUtieal  fcace. 
years  ago  one  of  toe  most  controver-  access  to  the  canal  was  protected.  We  can  and  should  try  to  help  pro- 
sial  Issues  in  American  foreign  poUcy  while  our  wider  ranging  hiterests  of  moto  toe  conditions  necessary  for  de- 
was  hnpradhw  negotiations  on  the  enhanced  prestige  and  relattcms  wlto  mocracy  in  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Many,  indud-  our  allies  in  Latin  America  and  else-  In  the  region  but  we  should  be  under 
hig  toen  private  citizen  Ronald  where  were  also  advanced.  It  is  a  case  no  illusions  that  support  for  the  Ccm- 
Reagan.  opposed  those  negotlaUons  where  we  showed  very  clearly  and  ef-  tras.  most  of  i^ose  political  leaden 
with  what  toey  saw  as  a  leftist  if  not  fectively  that  unlike  toe  Oommunlsts  are  better  known  and  more  hl^ily 
pro-Communist  regime.  Critics  con-  we  do  not  believe  that  power  flows  toought  of  hi  the  United  States  than 
tended  that  toe  talks  carried  out  only  from  toe  barrel  of  a  gun.  hi  Nicaragua,  wfll  advance  the  cause  of 
under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter  As  we  prepare  to  revisit  toe  question  democracy  tai  IflcarMna.  A  strategy  of 
would  weaken  U.S.  hifluence  hi  the  of  U,8.  policy  hi  Nicaragua  for  yet  an-  destroyhig  the  Nicaragnan  economy. 
area  while  creating  an  opening  for  toe  otoer  time,  I  believe  toeae  lessons  and  polarizing  the  Nkaraguan  popnto- 
Cubans  and  Soviets,  and  would  Jeop-  have  become  lost.  I  continue  to  oppoee  tion  would  seem  to  potait  hi  the  ov90-' 
ardize  our  access  to  toe  vital  Panama  UA  military  involvement  in  Nicarar  site  direction. 
Canal  Itself.  gua.  Not  because  I  question  our  Na-  Between  calUng  for  toe  Sandtaiistas 

On  the  other  side  of  the  debate  was  tion's  legitimate  national  taiterest  hi  to  "cry  uncle"  and  actually  forcing 

strong  and  unified  public  govemmen-  llmlthig  hostile  Soviet  and  Cuban  in-  toon  to  do  so  Ues  a  wide  gulf  that  can 

tal  support  throughout  Uitin  America  fluences  in  this  hemisphero.  Not  be-  only  be  bridged  by  an  ever-expandliw 

and  elsewhere  for  a  negotiated  turn-  cause  I  challenge  proven  facts  as  to  XJS.  cmnmltment  to  toe  Contras  and, 

over  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama.  the  oppressive  nature  of  toe  Sandl-  as  a  last  resort  direct  VB.  mlUtary 

In  1079  toe  Panama  Canal  Treaty  nista  government  I  certainly  concur  intervoitioa.   These   facts   would   be 

went  into  effect,  guaranteeing  the  per-  wlto  our  stated  policy  aids  In  Central  clearer  if  toe  administration  would  de- 

manent  neutrality  of  the  canal  and  America:  peace,  democracy,  stability,  classify  toe  material  it  has  transmit- 

provlding  for  Joint  United  States-Pan-  economic  growth.  I  simply  do  not  be-  ted   to   the  Intdllgence   Committees 

amanian  operation  of  toe  canal  imtil  lieve  that  the  means  we  are  now  pur-  about  this  no-longer  secret  covert  op- 

the    year    2000    when    Panama    will  suing  will  achieve  toose  ends  in  Nlca-  eration.  Even  so,  it  is  possible  to  arrive 

assume  control.  ragiia.  and  I  fear  that  toose  means  wlU  at  the  same  conclusion  by  answering  a 
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aeriei  of  questioDs,  •nswen  which  are 
pubUely  known: 

Are  we  willing  to  Uve  with  the  Sandl- 
nlite  sovenunent  as  U  is  meeently 
ooutttuted?  Answer  dearly  not.  as 
indicated  by  Presidential  statemento 
and  UjB.  military  and  econcHnlc  poli- 
cies. The  latest  commitment  to  "not 
seek  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinlsta 
covemment"  must  be  viewed  In  the 
context  of  stanOar  pledges  made  at  the 
outset  of  the  cov«t  operation  and  of 
our  policies  as  opposed  to  our  rhetoric. 

What  methods  shall  we  employ  In 
changing  eltho*  the  govemmoit  or  Its 
policies?  Answer  chisOy  military  pres- 
sure from  the  Cootras  backed  up  by  a 
itnmg  U.8.  military  mesence  Hondu- 
ras. Once  again,  a  rhetorical  commlt- 
moit  to  a  negotiated  settlement  is  not 
backed  up  by  our  actual  policies.  The 
central  guestkm  before  us  today,  the 
Contra  war  in  mcaragua  runs  diiectly 
against  the  reoommendatlans  of  the 
Oontadnm  group,  toe  example. 

Are  current  n.8.  policies  producing 
the  desired  results?  Answer  Clearly 
not  or  we  wouldn't  be  having  this 
debate  today. 

And  finally,  what  Is  the  next  step? 
Answer  If  mflitary  pressure  is  the  pri- 
mary leverage  we  have  over  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  if  this  pressure  is  eurrehtly 
insufficient  then  the  only  alternative 
is  to  increase  that  pressure.  And  the 
only  way  to  increase  the  military  pres- 
sure is  to  expand  the  slae  and  a^wbUi- 
ties  of  the  Contra  forces  and/or  to 
augment  the  Contras  with  allied 
fofoes.  Of  course,  the'  list  of  those 
countries  backing  the  Omtras  and 
who  have  the  capability  of  Intervening 
on  their  behalf  is  a  very  short  one. 

So  where  do  we  go  from  here?  The 
central  question  posed  by  our  present 
poUey  Is  whether  we  can  "stand  taU" 
and  mdtkm  our  objective  without  a 
direct  XJB.  combat  role  in  Nicaragua. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  policy  of  vaai- 
lateral  coofrcotatian  can  only  lead  to 
that  flnal  result  And  I  would  remind 
you  that  we  "stood  tall"  In  Lebanon 
only  until  American  casualties  started 
mounting. 

There  is  an  alternative  and  that  al- 
ternative is  to  take  a  more  comprehen- 
sive and  longer  range  view  of  Ameri- 
can Interests  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
9hete.  The  altonative  Is  to  adileve  a 
negotiated  end  to  the  fighting  in  Nica- 
ragua and  to  the  threat  posed  by  Nica- 
ragua toward  its  neighbors.  That  pos- 
sibaity  was  «»Ti**n«<«g^r  close  last 
year  with  the  draft  treaty  proferred 
by  the  Contadora  Group,  a  treaty 
which  the  Nicaraguans  pledged  to 
sign.  We  and  our  Central  American 
allies  raised  objections  to  the  draft- 
some  legitimate  and  necessary  having 
to  do  with  veriflcation— others  periph- 
eral and  questionable  such  as  preserv- 
ing our  military  maneuvers  in  Hondu- 
ras. If  we  were  to  put  the  same  effort 
into  achieving  a  Contadora  Peace 
Treaty  as  we  have  Into  prosecuting  the 


Con 
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war  I  believe  that  we  can 
the  same  results  as  In  the 
Canal  Treaty: 
_  hostilities  In  the  Americas: 
Buil<ing  reject  for  peaceful  and 
lawful  tetUement  of  disputes; 

Increkslng  UJB.  prestige  and  Influ- 
ence imong  the  nations  of  Latin 
Amerlckand 

Alloinng  us  to  turn  our  attention  to 
far  more  Important  questions  such  as 
the  economic  and  political  health  of 
the  new  democracies  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  like  Argentina.  Brasll. 
Urugu^,  Peru,  and  El  Salvador. 

I  honiestly  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
this  ca$i  happen  as  long  as  we  insist 
upon  i  maintaining  the  "Contra 
opti(m.r 

J  D  1740 

BCr.  arUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
mlnutei  to  the  gentieman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Iv^ljvziiosTOii]. 

Mr.  IjIVINaSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tionantfor  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  last  April,  when  we 
went  through  this  process,  we  came  up 
with  the  wrong  conclusion,  and  the 
House  failed  to  provide  much-needed 
real  or  symbolic  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic rMstance  in  Nicaragua. 

This  time  I  am  hopeful  that  our 
error  Kill  be  corrected  and  that  the 
Michel-iiCcDade-liSeCiudy  amendment 
will  pr^vaU  and  that  the  meaningless 
and  destructive  Hamilton  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

TherS  is  ample  reason  for  us  to  sup- 
VOTi  tUe  Michel  amendment  for  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  the  fteedcnn  flght- 
ers.  They  are  the  only  political  force 
In  Nicvagua  pledged  to  restore  the 
freedools  promised  when  Somoaa  was 
overthrown.  Just  today,  on  the  press 
wires,  i4  a  reiteraticm  of  their  pledge  to 
bring  bkck.  a  pluralistic  government,  to 
provide!  total  amnesty  and  pardon  for 
political  prlsonns,  to  strengthen  the 
Judicial!  process  and  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting Ikibunals.  to  rtlminat,e  capital 
punish^ient.  to  demilitarise  Nlcara- 
guan  sqelety,  and  to  bring  the  country 
toward  Hemoeratic  ideals. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  other 
hand,  despite  the  contentions  of  the 
gentlen  an  team  Georgia  about  unilat- 
eral o  nfrontation  by  the  United 
States,  diere  Is  absolutely  no  shortage 
of  evidmce— in  fact,  the  evidence  Is 
overwhi  dmlng— that  the  Communist 
govem^ient  in  Nicaragua  is  oppressive 
beyond  belief .  There  is  oensondUp  of 
the  prtss;  repression  of  the  church; 
burning  of  villages  and  mass  reloca- 
tion of  people:  conoentraticm  camps 
and  piiMns;  torture  and  executions; 
armed  bnHitary  and  terrorist  incur^ 
sions  into  neighboring  countries.  All  of 
these  aft  prevalent  at  the  hands  of 
the  Sanriinlsta  regime. 

Recent  history  is  replete  with  docu- 
mentation, photographs,  and  rubble 
denotm  their  path  of  destruction 
aimed  gt  anyone  who  opposes  them. 


Earlier.  I 
seised  when 
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nef erred  to  the  documents 
Salvadoran  soldiers  cap- 
tured Nldia  bias,  a  leader  of  the  Salva- 
doran guernllas.  and  I  showed  a  part 
of  the  Sovlst-made  Katusha  relets 
fired  on  a  helpless  H<»iduran  village 
by  Nicaragua  soldiers.  But  these  are 
Just  sample*  of  the  repression  that  has 
been  going  on  since  we  voted  against 
the  aid  to  ithe  Contras  only  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Since  thai  time,  we  have  developed 
firm  evidence  of  additional  incidents. 
First,  of  coarse,  was  Ortega's  trb>  to 
Moscow.  Bui,  second,  there  were  polit- 
ical killings  ton  March  15,  1988,  when 
five  EvangeBcals  were  tied  to  a  pillar 
in  their  meeting  house  in  mcaragua 
and  burned  |by  the  ffandinlirtas  Four 
of  the  five  died.  One,  Mr.  «*n».m«  sur- 
vived. I 

Third,  on]  April  17,  an  American 
pastor.  Rev.JLarry  Jones  of  Oklahoma 
City,  was  pikimiaed  by  the  Sandinlsta 
government  Ihat  he  could  bring  to  Ma- 
nagua gifts  4f  clothes,  food,  and  bibles 
and  conductja  revival  In  »t«^nf>giit  The 
Sandinlsta  government  reneged  on  its 
promises  race  he  got  there  and  they 
confiscated  838.000  pounds  of  beans 
and  rice.  28.000  pounds  of  clothing, 
and  5.000  cbpies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  pages  of  the  bibles  were  re- 
portedly turhlng  up  in  Nicaragua  to  be 
used  as  toilei  paper. 

Fourth,  in  Las  Vegas.  Hcmduras,  in 
the  first  weA  In  May  1988.  Sandinlsta 
soldiers  b^^  a  planned  attack  and 
shelling  of  the  Las  Vegas  Contra  base 
camp,  knowing  full  well  that  there 
were  men.  wjomen.  and  children  in  the 
camp  and  h^mdreds  of  Honduran  dti- 
sens  in  the  area.  Five  Honduran  dti- 
aens  were  killed.  And  on  May  31,  1985, 
in  Costa  Rg».  which  has  no  armed 
services,  a  |Costa  Rican  dvil  guard 
patrol  of  20  i  people  was  ambushed  by 
an  undetero^ned  number  of  Sandi- 
nlsta scddiets  inside  CosU  Rica.  A 
second  Costia  Rican  patrol  was  dis- 
patched to  I  assist,  and  both  Costa 
Rican  patrols  came  under  fire.  After 
the  inddent  |was  over,  two  Costa  Rican 
dvil  guards  were  killed.  11  others 
wounded.  One  had  his  legs  blown  off. 

All  that  b^ing  said.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  atretics  of  the  Communist 
Sandinlsta  government  being  acknowl- 
edged, what  ^oes  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment do?  Does  it  do  anything  to  assist 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Nicaragua?  Absolutely  not.  It  does 
contain  a  rewrite  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  which  was  defeated  in 
this  House  qours  ago  by  a  vote  of  232 
to  196.  It  does  cut  the  amount  of  aid  in 
question  in  i  he  Michel  amendment  in 
half.  It  doef  create  a  whole  class  of 
refugees  in  Countries  m>art  from  their 
homeland  for  those  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive that  aifL  It  does  prohibit  human- 
itarian aid  from  going  to  the  freedom 
seekers  in  Nl  caragua. 
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But  it  also  ignores  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  already  rejected  various 
cease-fires  and  various  talks.  It  ignores 
that  the  Sandinlsta  rejected  interna- 
tional observers  under  the  Contadora 
process,  and  it  ignores  the  ongoing 
Sandinlsta  export  of  revolution,  and  it 
ignores  the  systematic  Sandinlsta  re- 
pression of  human  rights  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  importantly, 
the  Hamilton  amendment  Implies  that 
the  United  States  is  the  offending 
party  in  the  face  of  apparent  Commu- 
nist aggression,  and  that  is  a  concept 
which  I  cannot  accept.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down  the 
HamilUm  amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  AuxAiima]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  student  of  Latin  American  govern- 
ment for  about  SO  years.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  today  with  more 
than  ocmgressional  interest.  Am  I  have 
felt  the  ground  trembling  boieath  me 
following  the  vote  rejecting  the 
Boland  amendment.  I  asked  myself: 
What  is  going  on  here? 

The  answer  Is  that  Congress  abhors 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  faflure  of 
UjS  policy  in  Central  America. 

D  1750 

Now.  Congress  Is  rushing  to  fill  this 
vacuum  with  a  policy  to  replace  the 
failure  of  policy. 

I  first  visited  Nicaragua  in  1971, 
where  I  found  a  corrupt  Somosa  dicta- 
torship which  maintained  its  power 
with  support  of  the  United  States.  I 
observed  the  administration  of  a 
brutal  oppression  which  my  govern- 
ment supported. 

Finally,  after  43  years,  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  a  poor  and  impoverished 
countiy  finally  revolted  to  throw  out 
this  despot  named  Somoaa.  who  op- 
pressed and  abused  the  people.  The 
popular  government  was  later  taken 
over  by  a  Marxist  regime  that  made 
many  promises  of  democracy,  free 
elections,  and  f reedcnn.  Americans  ap- 
plauded the  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas  reneged  on  those 
promises.  So  in  1981,  the  current  ad- 
ministration began  what  they  call  a 
policy  of  administering  pressure.  The 
United  States  first  authorized  the  sup- 
port of  500  coimterrevolutionary  mer- 
cenaries. Now  the  administration  says 
that  it  needs  as  many  as  35,000  Con- 
tras to  apply  more  pressure. 

During  the  4  years  of  pressure  our 
country  has  helped  to  mine  harbors; 
we  have  supported  air  strikes  against 
the  territory  of  Nicaragua;  about 
10,000  people  have  been  killed.  Indud- 
ing  women  and  children.  Would  you 
like  to  applaud  that?  Nicaragua  is  a 
poor  country  made  up  of  a  population 
of  which  60  percent  are  children.  So 
our  policy  of  pressure,  which  is  really 
a  policy  of  pain,   inflicts  suffering 


mostly  upon  chikteen.  Innocent,  help- 
less children.  This  policy  of  pain  and 
suffering  is  what  Congress  has  sup- 
ported today. 

What  else  has  this  army  of  merce- 
naries done?  It  has  terroriBed  the  pop- 
ulaticm.  It  has  kidnaped  people.  It  has 
raped,  and  murdered.  We  are  support- 
ing that  terrorism.  We  are  supporting 
subversion.  We  are  corrupting  a  socie- 
ty. That  Is  the  kind  of  policy  that  we 
Americans  are  supporting  today.  Mr. 
Reagan  explains  that  he  applies  this 
policy  of  pressure  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. 

Now,  after  4  years  what  have  we  to 
show  for  this  policy  of  preasure.  pain, 
and  of  suffering?  What  have  we 
achieved  during  the  last  4  yean?  Let 
me  mention  a  few  things. 

We  have  spent  about  $1  bOUon  of 
American  tupayers'  money  in  sup- 
porting U.S.  policy  In  Central  America. 
As  I  mentioned,  about  10.000  people 
have  been  kiUed.  We  have  tmpn— ih  ui 
economic  embargo  which  has  forced 
Nicaragua  to  become  more  dependent 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  con- 
demned by  our  allies  for  violate 
international  law.  Today.  Cinigress  has 
voted  to  escalate  the  hostility  in  Cen- 
tral America;  to  polarize  the  conflict 
in  Nicaragua  between  the  Sandinistas 
and  Contras,  which  General  Gonnan. 
who  is  the  retired  commander  of  the 
Southern  Command  says  that  the 
Contras  cannot  win. 

What  then?  What  then?  After  polar- 
izatimi?  My  friend,  the  gentionan 
from  Pennsylvania,  asked  the  question 
today,  "Will  we  fight  for  freedom? 
Will  America  stand  up  for  liberty?" 
We  are  fond  of  invoking  the  names  of 
our  Founding  Fathers  to  requond  as 
Members  have  frequently  done  today. 
The  Latin  Americans  are  similarly 
fond  of  quoting  their  founding  fa- 
thers. Simon  Bolivar  many  years  ago 
asked:  "Is  the  United  States  destined 
to  plague  the  Americas  with  misery  In 
the  name  of  freedom?"  Today,  the 
answer  is  yes. 

I  support  Barnes-Hamilton  amend- 
ment because  tomorrow,  that  is  the 
policy  that  will  offer  hope  to  the 
pe<H>le  of  Central  America. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Plori- 
da  CMr.  laxLAm]. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  g»»«n».rtti  amendment.  Tht  Hamil- 
ton amendment  is  really  Bames-Ham- 
nton  n.  since  it  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment 
which  we  defeated  on  final  passage  In 
April  by  a  vote  of  128  yeas  to  SOS  nays. 
The  House  defeated  Barnes-Hamilton 
6  weeks  ago  and  It  should  do  so  again, 
now,  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  before 
the  House  is  dedgned  to  decimate  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance.  The 
amendment  appropriates  $14  million 


for  refugee  aasisfsncr  to  Nicaraguans 
only  if  they  are  outside  Nicaragua. 
The  amendment  thus  seAs  to  turn  a 
cohedve,  effective  mcaraguan  resist- 
ance Into  refugee  exiles  dq)endent  on 
handouts. 

The  HamOton  amendment  encour- 
ages a  massive  refugee  exodus  into 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  but  only  ap- 
prtHHlates  a  measly  $14  million  to 
assist  the  refugees  it  would  create. 
The  Hamilton  amendment  would  be 
U.S.  foreign  policy  at  its  worst— here 
we  go  again,  punishing  our  friends  and 
rewarding  our  enemies.  Under  the 
HamOton  amendment,  our  resistance 
friends  are  abandoned;  and  our  Hon- 
duran and  Costa  Rican  friends  get  a 
huge  refugee  problem;  but  the  Com- 
munist Sandinistas  get  a  free  helping 
hand  from  the  American  Congress  In 
eliminating  Uieir  internal  democratic 
opposition. 

The  Sandinistas  have  tiled  on  thdr 
own  to  eliminate  the  Nicaraguan 
donocratie  oppodtion.  but  the  more 
the  Sandinistas  engage  in  internal  re- 
pression—against the  workers,  the 
church,  the  political  oppodtion— the 
more  the  oppodticm  grows.  The  Sandi- 
nistas have  failed  to  bring  the  oivod- 
tion  to  its  knees.  But,  alas,  their  solu- 
tion is  on  the  horizon:  The  American 
Congress  may  pass  legislation  to  turn 
the  resistance  into  refugees  in  foreign 
lands,  freeing  the  Sandinistas  to  con- 
solidate power  in  Nicaragua,  unop- 
posed. The  Hamllt<m  amendment 
should  really  be  called  the  "SandinisU 
victory  amendment" 

The  Hamflton  amendment  does  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  encourage  the  San- 
dinistas to  stop  their  internal  repres- 
sion, stop  their  external  subversion, 
and  to  start  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 
If  the  U.8.  Congress  passes  a  law  to 
encourage  the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
to  quit  and  flee  Nicaragua,  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  have  no  earthly  reason  to 
dt  down  with  their  neighbors  and 
work  out  a  Just  peace.  If  the  United 
States  hands  the  Sandinistas  the  victo- 
ry which  has  eluded  them,  they  cer- 
tainly aren't  likely  to  hand  part  of  it 
back  volimtarily  in  negotiations  with 
their  neighbors.  Adoption  of  the  Ham- 
ilton amendment  is  goodbye  for  any 
chance  at  freedom  and  donocracy  in 
Nicarag\ia. 

So,  the  Hamilton  amendment  aban- 
dons our  friends  in  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance  and  because  it 
reenacts  the  Boland  amendment 
which  we  Just  defeated  it  abandons 
our  allies  in  the  region  to  potential 
Sandinlsta  aggresdon,  and  even  aban- 
dons American  diplomats  and  dtizens 
to  potential  Sandinlsta  violence. 

The  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment  is 
historically  luisound  foreign  policy 
and  should  be  defeated. 
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Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Cbaimum.  I 
yi^d  such  time  m  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Ohio     [Mr. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  lllce  to  add  my  strong  support 
for  the  Hamilton  amendment  With 
passage  of  the  Michel  amendment  to 
provide  support  to  the  Nlcaraguan 
Contras.  we  have  moved  dramatically 
closer  to  the  inevitability  of  direct 
military  involvement,  and  we  have 
taken  a  giant  step  away  from  the  over- 
whelming consensus  of  the  American 
people  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
Btop  its  support  of  the  Contra  forces. 

Our  responsibility  is  to  move  our 
policy  away  from  support  for  en- 
trenched violence  and  toward  a  path 
of  peace  and  freedom  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua.  Aid  to  the  Contras.  a  mili- 
tary group  committed  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government, 
can  be  characteriaed  many  ways,  but  it 
can  never  be  characteriaed  as  a  move 
toward  peace.  The  Hamilton  amend- 
ment has  as  its  primary  goal  the  estab- 
lishment and  support  of  a  policy  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  violence  that 
leagues  Nicaragua  and  threatens  the 
peace  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors. 

We  all  know  that  freedom  cannot 
flourish  in  an  environment  of  violence 
and  strife.  The  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  have  told  us  so.  our  allies 
have  told  us  so.  and  the  American 
pe(9le  have  told  us  so.  What  should  be 
the  objectives  of  the  United  States  are 
clearly  sUted  and  supported  by  the 
Hamilton  amendment:  We  must  pro- 
mote stability  and  economic  develop- 
ment which  are  crucial  for  democracy 
to  succeed;  we  must  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  allies  from  destabili^ng 
the  region  or  promoting  a  military 
presence  that  threatens  our  national 
security;  moreover,  we  must  make  an 
unequivocal  commitment  to  the  indig- 
enous peace  process  emerging  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Contadora  na- 
tions. 

By  working  with  the  Contadora  na- 
tions, the  United  States  can  play  a 
dramatic  and  constructive  role  In  the 
formation  of  a  peace  plan  for  Central 
America.  Although  we  have  given 
verbal  support  to  that  process,  our  ac- 
tions have  so  far  belled  our  words. 
This  amendment  puts  force  behind 
our  resolve  by  committing  the  United 
States  to  provide  funds  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  Contadora  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  learned  re- 
cently from  White  House  documents 
that  direct  UJS.  military  intervention 
In  Nicaragua  is  considered  an  option 
"if  other  policy  alternatives  falL"  But 
what  other  policy  alternatives  has  the 
administration  considered  or  tried? 
They  have  rejected  out-of-hand  each 
proposal  the  Contadora  group  has  of- 
fered. They  have  escalated  the  level  of 
involvement  of  U.S.  advisers  and  aid 


committed  to  the  violent  overthrow  of 
the  Sandinistas.  President  Reagan  has 
specifically  stated  that  our  object  is  to 
make  the  Hsndlnlstss  "say  Uncle." 

I  urgfe  my  colleagues  and  the  Presi- 
dent toi  consider  policy  options  that  in- 
clude (tar  allies,  that  Include  Nicara- 
giias  neighbors,  and  that  include  a  se- 
rious effort  at  strong,  not  "strong- 
arm."  diplomacy.  We  have  a  chance 
with  this  amendment  to  take  a  stand 
for  peace  in  Nicaragua.  But  this  may 
be  our  last  chance  not  Just  to  stop 
what  we  know  is  wrong,  but  actively  to 
promote  what  is  right.  Let  us  help  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  with  their  struggle 
for  Independence,  and  let  us  help  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  in  their  desire  for 
self-determination.  The  Contadora  na- 
tions <^serve  our  active  support  of 
their  evort  to  do  this.  We  should  not 
fall  them. 

I  urg4  all  my  colleagues  to  take  this 
positive  step  and  supprat  the  Hamil- 
ton amoidment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  LkbmakI. 

Mr.  I^:hbcAN  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing this|time  to  me. 

Mr.  C^iainnan.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  passage  of  the  Hamilton 
amendment.  I  hope  Members  who  care 
about  preserving  the  tradition  of  hu- 
manitarian aid  our  country  has  given 
to  people  in  true  need,  will  cast  their 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment. Our  hiunanitarian  relief  has 
never  before  been  made  directly  avail- 
able by  Congress  to  aid  a  combat 
force.  To  do  so  is  plain  and  simply 
nothing  other  than  military  aid. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  this  dis- 
tinction between  military  aid  and  eco- 
nomic or  development  aid  is  eroding.  I 
have  al|rays  supported  humanitarian 
aid  and;  other  nonmllltary  assistance 
administered  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development.  Our  aid  is  only 
as  good  as  the  perception  it  has 
earned.  $nd  I  fear  that  If  this  so-caUed 
humanliarlan  aid  goes  forward  as  It  is 
presented  in  the  BClchel  amendmmt, 
this  adinlnlatratlon  will  have  done 
much  tot  harm  and  to  interrupt  a  long 
American  tradition  of  humanitarian 
aid.  Th^  American  people  have  been 
generous  in  their  willingness  to  aid  vic- 
tims of  natural  disasters  and  of  war, 
and  we  have  been  careful  to  aid  those 
who  are  the  victims,  not  the  perpetra- 
tors. It  would  be  irresponsible  for  us  tc 
ignore  that  tradition. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  helps  to 
preserve!  that  integrity  by  authorizing 
the  dlst^butlon  of  this  assistance  by 
the  Red!  Cross  or  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioned for  Refugees. 

We  sh|>uld  not  be  In  the  business  of 
outrightj  aiding  rebel  forces  attempt- 
ing to  <yerthrow  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment w^h  whom  we  have  diplomatic 
relation^  however  strained  they  may 
be.    Hu^ianitarian    aid.  and    combat 
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fwith  a  critical  choice: 
1  States  support  those 
freedom  and  peace  in 
will  we  abandon  our 
friends  and  ^low  a  Soviet  client  state 
to  spread  taror  and  threaten  democ- 
racy in  all  oil  Central  America? 

Mr.  ChalHnan.  the  Michel-McDade- 
McCurdy  aiiendment  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Since  mld-il984.  while  we  have  been 
debating  a  liiere  $14  million  in  aid  to 
the  freedom]  fightcn.  the  a^nrtint^fiff' 
active-duty  force  has  grown  nearly  30 
percent.  The  tank  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriw  inventory  Increased  to 
more  than  B40.  By  early  1985,  the 
total  value  <tf  Soviet-bloc  deUveries  of 
tanks,  hellcobters  and  other  war  mate- 
riel shipped  to  Nicaragua  was  ap- 
proaching $900  million.  Their  arsenal 
now  indudds  more  than  110  T-55 
Soviet-built  tanks  which  can  outgun 
any  tank  piieviously  seen  in  Central 
America.  They've  received  the  Soviets' 
principal  attack  helicopter,  the  Ml- 
24/Hlnd  D,  which  holds  the  helicopter 
speed  record  and  can  be  armed  with 
multiple-bar^l  machineguns,  guided 
missiles,  rodoet  pods  and  bombs. 

The  SandlBistaa  represent  a  serious 
regional  threat.  A  1983  Gallup  Inter- 
national Poll  showed  that  Nicaragua's 
growing  military  strength  was  of  deep 
concern  to  the  people  throughout  the 
Central  American  region.  In  Hondu- 
ras, about  80  {percent  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  poll  saw  Nicaragua  as  the 
principal  cailse  of  instability  and  as 
the  primary  I  military  threat  to  their 
country. 

Concern  and  discontent  are  not  only 
increasing  among  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
bors, but  among  the  Nlcaraguan 
people.  Today,  there  are  more  Contras 
fighting  to  restore  democratic  free- 
doms than  there  ever  were  Sandinistas 
during  the  revolution.  And  the  Con- 
tras are  not  afmply  Somocista  national 
guardsmen  wjio  fought  the  revolution. 
Less  than  i  percent  of  the  total 
Contra  forcef  ever  served  in  the  Nlca- 
raguan National  Guard.  To  the  con- 
trary, some  1 42  percent  of  regional 
Contra  conu^ders  are  ex-Sandinis- 
wlth  the  betrayal  of  the 
democracy  and  freedom 
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not  represent  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment. Their  objectives  are  far  from 
the  democratic,  nonaligned  regime 
with  a  mixed  economy  that  they 
promised  in  1979.  Instead  they  have 
moved  to  ensure  complete  consolida- 
tion of  Sandlnista  control  within  Nica- 
ragua: political  and  economic  tranfor- 
mation  of  the  society  along  Marxist 
lines  with  redistribution  of  income  and 
confiscation  of  propertjr;  the  develop- 
ment of  closer  ties  with  the  Commu- 
nist bloc;  and  extensive  support  for  so- 
called  fraternal  revolution  In  neigh- 
boring Central  American  countries. 

Approving  aid  to  the  Contras  Is  the 
most  Important  step  Congress  can 
take  to  demonstrate  American  credi- 
bUity  in  Central  America  and  continue 
the  positive  momentum  toward  peace 
and  democracy  in  the  region.  Al- 
though I  believe  the  Biichel  amend- 
ment attaches  far  too  many  strings  to 
the  aid,  it  is  the  only  positive  option 
allowed  by  the  rule. 

The  Hamilton  i4>proach  continues 
the  failed  dead  hand  appeasement 
toward  the  Sandinistas  on  the  road  to 
disaster  for  America.  It  would  not  even 
allow  our  own  Government— an  ad- 
ministration reelected  by  historic  pro- 
portions Just  7  months  ago— to  admin- 
ister the  fimds,  but  would  instead 
funnel  the  money  through  the  Red 
Cross  or  the  UJf.  High  Commissioner 
on  Refugees.  Neither  agency  is  an 
elective  body. 

Our  choice  is  clear  Support  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Central  America 
by  adopting  an  unamended  Michel 
amendment,  or  pull  the  rug  out  from 
under  our  friends  and  turn  our  heads 
to  Communist  aggression  so  close  to 
our  borders.  Let's  not  give  Comman- 
dante  Ortega  another  reason  to  make 
a  victory  pilgrimage  to  Moscow. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Michel 
amendment  by  defeating  the  Hamilton 
amendment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Bkdkll]. 

BCr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purposes  of 
clarifying  congressional  intent  and  es- 
tablishing more  thorough  legislative 
history,  I  would  like  to  engage  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  in  a  colloquy. 
Like  you,  I  have  questioned  the 
present  course  of  our  foreign  policies 
toward  Nicaragua  and  I  remain  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  of  direct 
U.S.  military  intervention  against 
Nicaragua.  For  that  reason,  I  want  to 
be  absolutely  certain  over  the  exact 
intent  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

My  greatest  worry  rests  In  the  possi- 
bility that  this  amendment  may  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  P>resident  as  extend- 
ing him  certain  authority  he  presently 
does  not  have  with  respect  to  the  use, 
commitment  or  deployment  of  U.S. 
military  forces  in  Central  America.  Is 


that  your  intent,  as  the  author  of  this 
language? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Bdr.  HAMILTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  intent  is  certain- 
ly not  to  give  the  President  any  such 
authority,  or  any  authority  that  he 
presently  does  not  have. 

And  further,  our  intent  is  certainly 
not  to  authorize  the  use.  commitment, 
or  deplosonent  of  U.S.  military  forces 
in  Central  America  for  the  purposes  of 
combat.  Any  such  commitment  of 
troops  would  require  appropriate  con- 
gressional action,  consistent  with  ex- 
isting law  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  specifically  con- 
cerned over  the  ramifications  of  para- 
graph 2  in  that  section  of  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  U.S.  policy  toward 
Nicaragua.  By  stating  our  commitment 
to  prevent  certain  actions  in  Central 
America,  are  we  not  allowing  the 
President  to  implement  or  commit  us 
to  preventative  military  actions  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  congressional 
authority  or  approval  such  as  the 
mining  of  Nlcaraguan  ports  and  har- 
bors? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  assiire  my  col- 
league that  this  language  does  not  au- 
thorize any  military  incursion,  inva- 
sion, commitment  of  troops,  the  impo- 
sition of  a  naval  quarantine  or  blodc- 
ade,  preemptive  air  strikes  against 
Nicaragua,  or  the  mining  of  its  ports 
and  harbors.  Such  actions  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing law  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  also  retain  reserva- 
tions over  the  interpretations  of  para- 
graph 3  in  that  same  section  of  the 
amendment.  Does  the  language  in  this 
section  in  any  way  imply  or  in  any  way 
intend  that  the  United  States  could 
take  unilateral  military  actions  against 
Nicaragua? 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  intent  of  para- 
graph 3  is  not  to  authorize  any  unilat- 
eral military  action  or  actions  by  the 
United  States  that  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  but  rather  to 
ensure  that  the  United  States  would 
act  in  conformance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance  to  protect  the 
security  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
any  nation  that  may  be  attacked  by 
Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BEDELL  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  certainly  strongly  support 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  SwKKWiT]. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  s^eldlng  this  time  to  me. 


Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  current 
debate  and  confusion  here  in  Congress 
and  among  the  American  public  clear- 
ly rotates  around  one  most  basic  ques- 
tion, and  that  is:  Who  are  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  what  are  their  motives? 

The  Sandinistas  have  portrayed 
themselves  as  romantic  revolutionaries 
seeking  a  return  of  political  power  to 
the  masses.  They  are  Joined  by  many 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  seem  to 
believe  instinctively  in  the  Sandinis- 
tas' empty  promises  of  agrarian 
reform,  redistribution  of  material 
wealth  and  campaigns  to  eradicate  il- 
literacy. 

We  have  heard  those  promises 
before.  We  have  heard  them  before  at 
a  time  30  years  ago  when  Fidel  Castro 
began  to  consolidate  his  power  In  then 
revolutionary  Cuba.  Indeed.  Mr. 
Chairman,  history  does  repeat  itself, 
and  the  echo  from  the  1950's  Cuba 
should  tell  us  something.  It  should  tell 
us  that  Sandlnista  revolutionaries  of 
today  are  not  too  '*««^"in«r  to  the 
Cuban  revolutionaries  of  three  dec- 
ades ago,  and  that  the  Ortega  govern- 
ment of  the  1980's  is  very  similar  to 
the  Castro  government  of  the  1950'a 

The  Sandinistas,  like  Castro,  while 
promising  land  reform,  will  give  their 
country  state  control  of  land  more 
tightly  held  and  abused  than  ever 
before. 

The  Sandinistas,  like  Castro.  whOe 
promising  redistribution  of  material 
wealth,  will  give  their  country  the 
most  tyrannical  form  of  cmtral  plan- 
ning of  an  economy  that  will  be  more 
shattered  than  ever  before. 

And  the  Sandinistas,  like  Castro. 
while  promising  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  illiteracy.  wiU  only  give 
their  country  the  most  nauseating  and 
massive  form  of  reeducation  and  in- 
doctrination to  militaristic  Marxist 
values. 

There  are  several  elements  that 
have  always  been  central  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  client  state.  In 
1955.  these  element  were  set  forth  by 
Castro  in  a  document  entitled  "Manl> 
festo  No.  1  to  the  People  of  Cuba." 
Most  recently,  those  elonents  were  set 
forth  by  the  Sandinistas  in  a  similar 
document  entitled  "The  Historic  Pro- 
gram of  the  FSLN."  I  wish  to  include 
those  two  dociunents  in  the  Racoao  at 
this  time. 

The  two  documents  follow. 

MAVmSTO  No.  1  TO  THB  PBOPLB  OP  CUBA 

(.Avmtn  8,  19SS) 

I  live  for  my  fatherland  and  for  its  true 
freedom,  althoudi  I  know  that  my  life  m&y 
not  Isst  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
my  labon  and  that  this  service  must  be 
given  with  the  certainty  and  thought  of  re- 
ceiving DO  reward  for  it.— Joae  llartl. 

BCy  duties  to  the  fatheriand  and  to  my 
oonvlcUona  stand  above  all  personal  con- 
cerns; that  is  why  I  shall  be  free  or  shall 
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pertah  for  tlie  redemption  of  my  people.— 
Antonio  Maoeo. 

(Manlfeeto  Imued  on  AuguMt  8,  1955.  fnun 
Mezloo.  "ICanlfteeto  No.  I  del  36  de  Julio  «1 
pueblo  de  Cute."  Peiuamiento  CHtieo 
(Hkyana).  na  21  (IMS),  pp.  207-220.) 

DMer  thia  battle  cry.  vhlch  recalli  put 
national  rebellion,  the  Cuban  revolutionary 
movement  1>  today  onanlwd  and  prepared 
for  Ite  great  task  of  redemptkm  and  Juatlce. 
By  the  ezpreaa  acreement  of  ite  leaders.  I 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  drafting  of 
this  first  manifesto  to  the  country  and 
those  which  in  the  future  will  be  published 
clandestinely. 

In  carryinc  out  this  mission  which  duty 
imposes  on  me.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assume 
the  responsibility  involved  in  signing  these 
prorlamatlons  that  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  the  people,  an  opoi  caU  for  revo- 
lution, and  a  frontal  attack  against  the 
clique  of  criminals  who  trample  the  hmtor 
of  the  natkm  and  rule  ite  destiny  counter  to 
iU  history  and  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people.  And  although  at  the  present  time  I 
am  absent  from  the  soil  of  our  nation  and 
therefore  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  that  Issue  the  sentences  ordered  by 
the  master,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  unmask  the 
executioner  when  that  court  was  Judging 
me  there,  or  from  prison  to  accuse  by  name 
the  dictator  and  his  bloodthinty  generals  of 
the  Itoncada  Barracks'  crimes  in  a  manifes- 
to dated  January  «.  1M4.  or  to  reject  amnes- 
ty with  condltlona  attached,  or  anin.  when 
freed,  to  show  the  people  evidoace  of  the 
cruel  and  <"*»'""■"  character  of  the  Batista 
regime.  What  a  cruel  and  hi  tinman  appara- 
tus BatisU's  regime  has!  I  do  not  care  what 
afnisatlons  they  may  make  against  me  in 
the  special  courts!  Cute  is  my  fatherland, 
and  I  Shan  never  return  to  it  or  I  shall 
return  with  the  dignity  I  have  pledged 
myself  to.  The  bridges  have  been  bumed: 
EKher  we  conquer  the  fathvland  at  any 
price  so  that  we  can  live  with  dignity  and 
honor,  or  we  shall  remain  without  one. 

The  fatheriand  means  something  mor« 
than  oppression,  snmfthtng  more  than  a 
piece  of  land  without  freedran  and  without 
life.' 

It  is  hardly  necesnry  to  Justify  the  use  of 
this  means  to  set  forth  our  ideas.  The  dos- 
ing down  of  the  newspaper  La  CaUe,  whose 
courageous  stand  won  it  the  sympathy  of 
the  petnile.  Increasing  ite  circulation  to 
more  than  30.000  copies  in  only  a  few  weeks, 
made  dear  the  more  or  less  concealed 
muasle  which  the  dlcUtonhip  has  main- 
tained over  the  legal  press  in  Cute  for  more 
than  three  years. 

The  censorship  and  the  Law  on  Public 
Order,  by  which  the  regime  sought  to  con- 
ceal from  the  people  the  barbarous  Mon- 
eada  massacre,  are  a  threat  to  the  mass 
media.  The  closing  down  of  the  dvlc-spirited 
newspsper  of  Luis  Orlando*  was  yet  an- 
other warning  to  the  press  that  their  opin- 
ions cannot  exceed  certain  limits,  tai  reality 
so  ss  not  to  threaten  those  in  power.  The 
same  warnings  were  given  on 
other  *  *  *  sions  with  the  torture  of  Mario 
KuchiUn  and  Armando  *  *  *  the  assault  on 
the  "University  of  the  Air">  and  the 
newspaper  •  •  •  the  castor  ofl  torture  of 
the  CMKC  announcers,  the  attacks  on  nu- 
merous photographers,  the  sentencing  of 
hatM  Conte  AgOero  and  *  *  *  Outitrrex.  the 
confinement  of  Pardo  Uada.  Ouido  Oarcia 
Incian.  *  ■  ■  Leanlck.  Rlvadulla.  Garda  Si- 
ferdo,  and  other  arbitrary  actions  *  ■  * 
make  the  list  of  attacks  on  the  free  expres- 
sion of  thought  since  *  *  *  10  interminable. 
The  governmental  "inquisiton"  was  e«>e- 
dally  cruel  with  •  •  •  this  writer.  After  our 
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article  l|i  Boltemia  answering  the  *  *  *  prov- 
ocation of  a  miserable  hi«M»hm»«  who  went 
out  for  ^ood  ended  up  m— tWng  our  appear- 
ance onany  radio  or  television  program  was 
"     "  -  "i  and  categorically  prohibited. 

consecutive  oocaskms  the  Partido 
lo  Cubans  broadcaste  were  prevent- 
broadcaste  could  continue  only  on 
that  I  would  not  to  heard  by  the 
an  urgmt  program  dated  June  IS, 
network  was  Inf onned  that  pro- 
had  been  initiated  to  deprive  me  of 
It  This  was  an  unprecedented  case: 
>t  a  radio  station  or  a  program  that 

^  but  a  dtlasn.  That  great  busUer 

of  govetnmental  *  *  •  Ramdn  Vaseoooelos. 
who  bo«ght  a  newspaper  when  be  was  a 

*  *  *  under  Carlos  Mo  and  who  launched 
the  moat  terrible  attacks  *  *  *  him  when 
Prlo  to^  off  with  everything,  was  not 
dosed  dftwn  *  *  *  he  was  not  even  a  BatisU 
supporter  Just  prior  to  March  10,  because 

*  *  *  wafc  trying  to  obtain  a  aenatorial  post 
through;  the  Ortodoxo  Party,  has  found  his 
own  melliod  of  oonoeiding  the  turth.* 

Every  Instrument  of  power  was  used  suc- 
cessfully to  impose  •  •  *  on  me  everywhere, 
which  4anonstrates  to  what  extent  any 
new  *  *  *  protest  is  doomed  today  in  Cute 
because  lof  the  shameful  coalition  opprea- 
sion.  vested  interests,  and  general  hypoi^isy. 

Thus.  8antigo  Key,  another  cynic  who  was 
a  Prlo  follower  *  *  *  March  10,  1962,  a  Ba- 
tisU follower  unto  October  10. 
1944  *  *  r  *  Machado  follower  until  August 
12.  1933.*  ordered  the  dosing 
of  *  *  *  hewspaper  La  CaOe  the  day  our  ar- 
tlde  entitled  "One  Can  No  Longer  Live 
Here"  appeared.  We  answered  one  of  the 
stupid  afnisatlons  of  Colonel  Carrataia  and 
challenged  him  to  go  to  the  courte 
and  *  *  *  the  names  of  the  police  chiefs 
who  have  gotten  rich  from  the  •  •  •  of  ille- 
gal guakUng.  We  were  left  without  a  plat- 
form fro  a  which  to  express  our  views. 

The  St  me  happened  with  every  public 
gathering  at  which  it  was  known  we  would 
be  present,  beginning  with  the  meeting  to 
welcome  the  political  prisoners  on  the  imi- 
venlty  steps.  They  went  to  the  extreme  of 
prohibltlhg  the  showing  of  a  film  of  our 
visit  to  the  National  News  Agency  with 
Ouldo  Oarcia  IncUn.  for  they  were  Irritated 
by  the  demonstrations  of  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  the  public.  We  were  left  without 
the  right  to  speak  or  write  or  hold  public 
gatherings  or  to  exercise  dvic  righte  of  any 
kind— as  If  we  were  not  Cubans,  as  if  we  had 
no  rights  in  our  fatherland,  as  if  we  had 
been  boiti  pariahs  and  slaves  in  the  glorious 
land  of  our  Immortal  liberators.  Can  this  be 
called  cotistltutionallty,  equality  before  the 
law,  guamntees  for  peaceful  struggle? ' 

In  Cute  one  only  has  the  right  to  write 
what  pleases  the  six  libelous  papers  the  dlc- 
UtorshlD  maintains  with  the  money  stolen 
from  teichers  and  public  employees.  In 
Cute  on|y  the  unconditional  supporters  of 
the  regiiAe  or  those  who  play  the  game  of  a 
docile  ai|d  Inoffensive  opposition  have  the 
right  to  meet  freely.  In  Cute  only  those 
who  get  down  on  their  knees  have  the  right 
to  live. 

The  b4d  faith  of  the  regime,  the  mean 
Q>lrit  in  jwhich  the  amnesty  the  people  de- 
manded was  granted,  has  been  obvious  from 
the  very  first  moments.  Three  daiyB  after  we 
had  beeq  freed  the  first  false  accusation  of 
subversi«  activity  was  hurled  at  us.  when 
our  families  had  not  even  had  time  to  wel- 
come us  and  express  their  Joy  In  the  naive 
tellef  that  a  different  stage  of  calm  and  re- 
spect for  the  dtlien  was  beginning,  and  that 
their  ch^dren  would  not  find  themselves 


again  Involvell  in  the  maelstrom  of  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  agony,  and  martyrdom 
which  has  alteady  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years.  In  thi4  strugide  the  greatest  pain  is 
not  that  of  t|ie  fighter  who  struggles  reso- 
lutely, wlthoat  wonytng  about  the  risk,  but 
that  of  the  inothers  who,  ss  MarU  said, 
weep  with  inconsolable  sorrow  "out  of  love 
and  not  reaao^." 

We  had  changed  prisons.  The  spectacle  of 
hunger  and  tajustioe  was  everywhere.  And 
the  harsh  sttuggle  that  Idealism  required, 
dignity  (lemayied,  and  duty  ordered,  began 
again,  to  eno  only  when  no  (^pressors 
remain  in  Cu|a  or  when  the  last  revolution- 
ary falls  on  tl^  sad  and  martyred  land. 

Those  who  fdoubt  the  determination  with 
which  we  slufll  carry  forward  our  promise, 
those  iriio  bttleve  that  we  are  reduced  to 
impotence  because  we  teve  no  private  for- 
tune to  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  cause  nor 
millions  stolen  from  the  people,  should  re- 
member the  twenty-sixth  of  July.  They 
should  remei^ber  that  a  handful  of  men 
who  had  beeni  ignored,  without  economic  re- 
sources of  ani  kind,  and  without  any  weap- 
ons except  taelr  <^gnlty  and  their  »/*—«- 
stood  up  to  &e  second  largest  military  in- 
stallaUon  in  Oiba,  and  did  what  othera  with 
vast  resource!  have  not  yet  done.  They 
should  remenlwr  that  there  is  a  people  with 
faith  in  ite  honored  defenders,  ready  to 
gather  the  neeeasary  funds  penny  by  penny 
so  that  those  Who  will  achieve  freedom  with 
honest  blood  pnd  honest  money  will  not  te 
without  weaptas  again.  Finally,  let  them  re- 
member that  lor  each  one  of  the  young  men 
who  fell  at  Santiago  de  Cute  there  are 
thousands  mdre  awaiting  the  signal  to  go 
into  battle,  tnat  the  revolutionary  reserves 
of  the  people  caow  include  a  hundred  thou- 
sand ldealists.lAnd  for  each  of  those  writers 
who  preach  dowardice,  vilification,  defeat- 
ism, and  cranbromise  with  the  oppressor^ 
advising  our  i^eople  to  submit  peacefully  to 
the  tyranny,  renouncing  their  tradition  as  a 
rebellious  andi  honorable,  people  as  if  noth- 
ing had  haptiened  in  Cute  on  March  10. 
there  are  a  miilion  vokxs  cursing  them. 

The  voices  are  those  who  suffer  hunger  in 
the  countryside  and  the  dties.  the  desperate 
voices  of  those  have  no  woric  or  hope  of 
finding  any,  the  indignant  voices  of  our 
workers  for  #hom  it  wss  a  cursed  hour 
when  Batista  gnatehed  power,  the  voices  of 
an  entire  peotfle  trampled  on  and  deceived, 
who  have  seAi  children  murdered  in  the 
shadows  and  who  are  not  resigned  to  living 
without  rightsjand  freedom. 

Stubborn  f  ofls  are  those  who  telleve  that 
a  revohitionary  movement  can  te  measured 
by  the  millions  available  to  It  and  not  by  the 
reason.  Ideali^n.  determination,  and  honor 
of  ite  flghtersl  "What  matters,"  MarU  said, 
"is  not  the  i^umber  of  weapons  In  one's 
hand,  but  the  numter  of  stars  on  one's  fore- 
headl"*  To  tbme  who  ask  us  to  abandon  the 
revolutionary  struggle  and  accept  the 
crumte  of  legality  the  regime  offera,  we 
answer.  Why ]do  you  not  ask  Batista  to 
abandon  off ic6  first? 

He  is  the  oiily  obstade.  It  was  he  who 
used  violence  when  all  legal  patte  were 
open.  He  protecte  and  safeguards  the 
henchmen  who  murder  and  kill.  He,  only 
he.  Is  the  man]  who  has  provoked  this  situa- 
tion of  unoertmnty,  unrest,  and  ruia 

Why  ask  a  people  to  renounce  their  righte 
Instead  of  asking  a  lucky  adventurer  to 
abandon  a  pofver  that  does  not  telong  to 
him?  To  thosq  who  impudently  advise  par- 
UdpaUon  In  ckrtial  elections  as  a  national 
solution,  we  aiiswen  Who  is  concerned  with 
those  dectiong?  The  discontent  Is  found. 
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not  on  the  part  of  the  politidaiw  who  seek 
posts,  but  In  the  people  who  seek  Jurtlce. 
Those  who  telleve  that  serious  poUtical, 
social,  and  economic  problems  can  te  solved 
by  simply  satisfying  the  appetites  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  miserable  candidates  for  a  few 
poste  as  mayors  and  representatives  think 
very  bsdly  of  Cuban  dUsens.  What  have 
petty  politics  given  the  country  in  the  last 
50  years?  Speeches,  sinecures,  congas.*  lies, 
compromises,  deceit,  betrayals,  improper  en- 
richment of  a  clique  of  rogues,  empty  talk, 
corruption.  Infamy.  We  do  not  view  politics 
as  the  traditional  politicians  do.  We  are  con- 
cerned not  with  personal  teneflt  but  with 
the  benefit  of  the  pe(4>le  whom  we  serve  ss 
missionaries  of  an  ideal  of  redemption. 
Olory  is  worth  more  than  triumph,  and 
"there  is  only  one  glory  for  certain— that  of 
a  soul  at  peace  with  Itself."  >'  Those  elector- 
al crumte  with  which  Batista  buys  his  un- 
important enemies  should  not  te  offered  to 
us.  The  pride  with  which  we  put  them  aside 
is  worth  more  than  all  of  the  electoral  poste 
put  together. 

To  those  who  speak  of  general  elections, 
we  ask  Elections  with  or  without  Batista? 
The  general  elections  of  November  1  with 
Batista  were  the  most  scandalous  and  fraud- 
ulent In  our  republican  history,  a  perma- 
nent stain  on  our  democratic  tradition  that 
set  us  back  to  a  stage  which  it  seemed  we 
had  transcended.  What  answer  have  the  de- 
fenders of  an  election  presided  over  by  Ba- 
tista? What  argumente  do  they  have  left 
after  this  unprecedented  scandal?  Did  they 
not  employ  precisely  the  same  reasons,  the 
same  words,  the  same  lies  before?  Can 
anyone  forget  the  mobilliation  of  tanks 
along  the  highways  and  the  dramatic  fare- 
wells by  Tabernilla"  at  the  terminal  sta- 
tion, as  if  the  soldiers  were  leaving  for  the 
tettlefield?  After  the  November  experience, 
after  the  March  10  coup  within  80  days  of 
elections,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
did  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  win- 
ning, can  anyone  make  our  skeptical  people 
telleve  In  honest  elections  with  Batista  in 
power?  Those  who  want  to  create  the  illu- 
sion that  the  evente  of  1944  ■*  could  te  re- 
peated deliterately  and  criminally  betaay 
the  people.  They  pretend  to  make  us  telleve 
that  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  They 
forget  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  do  not 
distinguish  tetween  the  present  moment  in 
which  America  has  been  invaded  by  reac- 
tionary dictatorships  and  1944.  when  the 
world  was  shaken  by  a  wave  of  popular  en- 
thusiasm and  democratic  optimism,  a  world 
which  with  the  last  shote  in  Europe  con- 
ceived hopes  for  a  happier  and  more 
humane  future  for  ite  peoples.  Batista  then 
yielded  to  world  public  opinion,  as  the  cow- 
ardly ruling  cliques  of  Peru.  Veneauela. 
Ouatemala,  and  other  countries  of  the 
American  continent  yielded. 

Therefore,  the  only  dvic  solution  we 
would  accept,  the  only  honest  logical,  and 
Just  solution,  is  immediate  general  elections 
without  Batista.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  con- 
tinue tirelessly  our  revolutionary  line.  And 
we  have  a  question  for  those  who  demand 
general  electlcms  as  the  only  solution:  What 
will  you  do  if  Batista  flately  refuses  to  allow 
elections?  Will  you  cross  yoiur  aims  and 
weep  like  Mary  Magdalene  for  what  you 
lacked  the  courage  to  demand  with  honor? 
"Righte  are  taken,  not  begged:  they  are 
seised,  not  pleaded  for."  ■■  The  people  await 
the  answer  too. 

To  these  who  affirm  that  the  1940  Consti- 
tution has  been  reestablished,  we  state  that 
they  are  brasoUy  lying.  A  fundamental 
prlndple  of  our  constitutian  categorically 


prohibite  presidential  reeleetlon.  and  Ba- 
tista reelected  himself  to  that  post  on  No- 
vember 1.  He  did  not  even  resign  his  post: 
He  asked  for  a  leave  of  absence  and  left  a 
lackey  in  the  presidential  palace.  If  tte  Con- 
stitution states  that  anyone  who  has  occu- 
pied that  post  cannot  do  so  again  untfl  e^t 
years  teve  gone  by.  BatisU's  rontinuatloo 
In  the  ptealdency  is  unconstitutlonaL 

Another  pracept  wUMishes  that  sover- 
ignty  resides  in  the  peoide  and  that  from 
them  aD  powers  are  derived.  If  this  is  true, 
and  the  Constitutian  is  In  effect,  none  of 
those  who  dected  ttiiii— u—  hi  the  unilat- 
eral and  fraudulent  November  first  ejections 
has  the  rlg^t  to  occupy  the  pasta  te  holds. 
AU  of  them  should  resign  immediatdy.  Sov- 
ereignty resktea  in  the  peoide  and  not  in  the 
barracks.  BatlsU  is  tte  main  enemy  of  our 
constitution,  which  te  ignominiously  de- 
stroyed on  March  10.  There  Is  no  room  for 
both  In  tte  same  repubUc 

To  those  who  accuse  tte  Revolution  of 
upsetting  tte  econnmy  of  tte  country,  we 
answer  There  is  no  eoonmny  for  tte  rural 
worker  who  teve  no  land:  there  Is  no  econo- 
my for  tte  milltons  of  Cubans  wte  sre  un- 
emidoyed:  there  is  no  ■'«~»«r  for  tte  rafl- 
road,  pork,  sugar,  temp,  textile,  and  bus 
wofkoB  and  those  tn  tte  many  secton 
whose  wages  BatisU  has  macUeady  re- 
duced. And  there  wiU  te  an  '^•^untw^y  tot 
them  only  throu^  a  Just  revcdutlon  that 
will  redistribute  tte  land.  mobOtae  tte  vast 
resources  of  tte  country,  snd  equidlK  sodal 
conditions,  puttiiw  an  end  to  pcfvQege  and 
exidoitation.  Is  it  paasQde  to  expect  that 
miracle  from  tte  I'andidatwr  running  in  tte 
forthcoming  partial  dectkms? 

Or  are  ttey  talking  perhaps  of  tte  econo- 
my of  tte  senators  who  earn  5.000  pesos  a 
month,  of  the  millionaire  genoals.  of  tte 
foreign  truste  that  exjdolt  tte  public  serv- 
ices, of  tte  great  landowners,  of  tte  trite  of 
paraalt.fs  who  thrive  and  get  rich  at  tte  ex- 
pense of  the  state  and  tte  people?  Then  we 
welcome  tte  RevOlutian  that  upsete  tte 
economy  of  a  few  who  so  greedily  profit 
from  iti  After  all.  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. 

Another  question  for  those  who  speak  of 
tte  economy:  Has  not  BatisU  JeopardlMd 
tte  credit  of  tte  country  for  SO  yeara?  Has 
not  tte  public  debt  increaaed  to  more  than 
800  mmian  pesos?  Is  there  not  a  deficit  of 
more  than  100  mllllan?  Are  not  tte  mone- 
tary reserves  of  tte  nation  pledged  to  for- 
eign banks  in  a  desperate  seardi  for  money? 
Were  not  S50  mOllan  peaoa  of  tte  most 
recent  loan  wasted  on  tte  purchaae  of  Jet 
planes  and  thinga  of  that  nature,  without 
plan  or  program,  for  no  other  reason  than 
personal  whim?  Can  oat  play  In  this 
manner  with  tte  destiny  of  a  nation?  Did 
anyone  authorte  him  to  undertake  those 
Insane  credit  ventursa.  Did  te  consult  tte 
people  In  any  way.  Finally,  how  many  mil- 
lions teve  Individuals  very  eilaae  to  BatlaU 
transferred  pariodtally  to  Noith  American 
banks?  It  is  for  us  more  than  anyone  else  te 
te  concerned  because  we  and  future  genera- 
tions will  have  te  pay  tte  tenfble  conse- 
quences of  that  corrupt  and  unchecked 
policy.  Tte  country^  enonnmy  requires  an 
lmmedist.e  and  radical  change  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  those  who  aoert  that  tte  Revolutlan 
brings  sorrow  te  Cuban  families,  we  answer 
Sorrow  Is  caused  by  tte  hunger  decimating 
families  in  tte  Cuban  countryside;  sorrow  is 
caused  by  tte  corrupt  politicians  who  steal 
hoaidtal  funds;  sorrow  is  caused  by  tte 
henchmen  wte  murdered  Ruben  Batista, 
tte  Santiago  oouide  Oscar  Medina  Salomon 


and  Maria  Rodrfgoex,  tte  Camagoey  labor 
leader  Mario  ArOstegul.  tte  Auttetloo 
leader  Maito  Fortony,  tte  revtdntlonary  sci- 
ider  Oonaalo  Miranda  OUva.  tte  naval  com- 
maader  Jocge  Agnstlnl,  and  tte  seventy 
young  prisoncCT  tn  tte  Moncada  Barracks. 
This  is  tte  Mood  of  students,  workers,  pro- 
fcsslonals.  honest  military  men.  men  ami 
of  aD  parties  and  aD  social  dassea— 
blood.  Cuban  blood,  tte  blood  of 
fighters  wte  could  not  defend  ttemselves  at 
tte  moment  ttey  were  sacrificed. 

Today  more  than  ever  tte  spokesn>m  of 
tte  dfctatorahlp  emphasiae  pubUc  discussion 
and  legal  methods  as  tte  path  their  oppo- 
nente  should  taOam.  They  did  not  thtidi 
that  way  when  on  Mardi  10.  ttey  perpetrat- 
ed tte  most  unjustifiable  crime  conceivable 
against  tte  nation,  and  at  that  time  aD  legal 
patte  were  really  open  for  political  struggtel 
Now  that  they  teve  blocked  an  patte 
toward  peace,  they  speak  of  peace.  Now  that 
everything  has  been  anaiwed  through  f  oroe 
te  suit  them,  they  defend  legality.  Now 
after  four  yeaia  of  being  in  power,  a  power 
te  whidi  they  teve  no  right,  getting  rich 
and  ptoflting  under  tte  eyes  ot  tte  entire 
nation,  distributing  privileges  and  sineeured 
among  friends,  unconditional  supporten, 
and  relatives  of  tte  irtMle  cUque.  tevtaig 


and  f Otoe  te  «»«««»»*»*i« 
thdr  privileges,  now  they  shout  that  tte 
only  Just  and  decent  way  of  fighting  them  is 
through  pidltics.  Pbiltles.  as  conceived  by 
Marti  and  as  we  understand  it.  is  tte  art  of 
keeping  tte  peace  and  greatness  of  tte 
country,  bat  not  tte  vOe  art  of  creating  a 
fortune  at  tts  expense. 

"Tte  fatherland  is  not  a  tool  we  can  use 
or  discard  as  wedmose  nor  is  tte  Rqaitdle 
a  means  of  maintaining  tte  laay  and  tte 
haughty,  wdl  fed  and  housed,  wte  in  tte 
baseness  of  thdr  egotism  bdleve  ttemsdves 
te  te  tte  natural  reiponslblHty  of  tte  coun- 
try and  tte  inevitable  mastere  of  their  inf e- 
rior  people."** 

Those  wte  chsnt  their  devout  songs  in 
favor  of  peace  as  if  there  could  te 
without  freedom,  peace  without  law. 
without  Justice,  teve  stIU  not  found  tte 
words  te  condemn  the  one  kiaidni  crimes 
whldi  teve  been  conamltted  dnee  March  10. 
nor  tte  dally  outragea,  tte  raids  on  homes 
tat  tte  middle  <rf  tte  ni^t.  tte  arbitrary  ar- 
rests, tte  false  armaatlnns.  tte  unjust  con- 
vlctlona.  What  teve  ttey  said  about  tte 
young  man  from  Onantanamo.  a  humble 
employee  of  tte  newspaper  La  CuUe,  wte 
was  atrodoudy  tortured  and  on  irttoae 
strantfed  testicles  coiiodre  add  was  thrown 
by  his  executlonen?  Nothing!  Absolutdy 
nothiiw! 

Beware.  Cubans,  of  those  wte  advise  cow- 
ardly submission  te  tte  tyranny,  whatever 
tte  aouree  of  this  advice,  because  these 
people  are  paid  a  price  for  thdr  hypocritical 
sennoubyBattata. 

Tte  peace  BMIste  wants  Is  tte  peace 
Spain  wanted.  Tte  peace  we  want  Is  tte 
peace  Mard  wanted. 

To  speak  of  peace  under  tyranny  is  te 
offend  tte  memory  of  aD  thoae  wte  died  for 
tte  freedom  and  hspplnias  of  Cuba.  Then 
as  wdl  there  were  refotmiste  and  aotono- 
miste  wte  fought  with  cowardly  fury  tte 
honorable  attitude  of  our  liberators  and  ac- 
oqitad  as  a  solution  tte  electoral  crumte  of- 
fered by  tte  masteis  of  that  era." 

Tte  sttcete  and  tte  parks  of  our  dties  and 
towns  bear  tte  names  and  proudly  display 
tte  statw  of  Maoeo.  Marti.  Miztano  GAnei, 
Oallzte  Garda.  Otspedea.  Agramonte.  Flw 
Crombet.  Baitokane  MaaO.  and  otter  mu>- 
trlous  heroes  wte  had  tte  courage  to  lebd. 
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The  schools  teach  our  glorious  history,  and 
October  10  sod  February  34  are  celebrated 
with  devotion.'*  These  were  not  dates  of 
submission  or  of  resigned  and  cowardly  ac- 
ceptance of  the  existing  despotism,  nor  were 
those  individuals  the  ones  who  extended  a 
begging  hand  to  receive  from  Spain  a  post 
as  a  deputy  to  the  royal  court  or  in  the 
senate  of  the  colonial  master. 

All  the  regime's  efforU  wiU  be  futUe.  The 
36th  of  July  Movement  will  send  Its  revolu- 
tionary message  to  all  comers  of  Cuba.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  our  revolutionary  manifes- 
tos will  circulate  clandestinely  throu^out 
the  country,  invading  factories,  farms,  and 
villages.  Men  and  women  who  want  to  aid 
our  cause  will  reproduce  them  by  liand  or 
machine  everywhere,  Imowing  that  thereby 
they  are  doing  their  litUe  bit  in  this  heroic 
struggle  of  the  nation  against  its  oppressors. 
They  will  even  penetrate  the  barradES,  the 
wanliips,  the  police  sUtions,  and  the  mili- 
tary camps. 

We  do  not  fear  talking  to  the  military,  we 
have  no  hatred  in  our  hearts  for  hcmest 
Cubans— the  military  man  who  has  been 
vilely  used  as  a  tool  so  that  cliques  of  politi- 
cians gain  power  and  wealth,  the  military 
man  who  is  forced  to  constant  and  cruel 
guard  duty  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  a 
handful  of  scoundrels  who  Uke  no  rislEs:  the 
military  man  who  is  forced  to  die  without 
glory  for  a  regime  hated  by  the  people:  the 
military  man  whom  Batista  miserably  de- 
ceives. Batista  has  not  yet  found  a  way  of 
Justifying  the  unlimited  enrichment  of  the 
high  commanders,  nor  the  violations  of  mili- 
tary seniority  in  favor  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  generals,  setting  aside  merit 
and  atiility.  nor  the  presence  of  gangsters  in 
the  government,  nor  the  frequent  decreases 
in  wages  whUe  every  senator  whom  no  one 
elected  and  who  represents  no  one  collects 
5,000  pesos.  Batista  himself  has  increased 
his  income  to  the  fabulous  sum  of  70,000  per 
month,  seventy  times  what  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  England  earns.  We  defended  the  mili- 
tary when  no  one  defended  them,  and 
fought  them  when  they  supported  the  tyr- 
anny, but  we  sliaU  welcome  them  with  open 
arms  when  they  Join  the  cause  of  liberty. 
We  shall  tell  the  military  the  truth,  as  one 
Cuban  to  another,  as  one  man  to  another, 
without  fear  or  flattery,  and  the  hands  and 
the  Iiearts  of  many  honest  soldiers  will  be 
reached  by  our  revolutimary  prodamations. 
The  military  must  be  freed  from  the  tyran- 
ny too. 

The  38th  of  July  Movement  is  formed 
without  hatred  for  anyone.  It  is  not  a  politi- 
cal party  but  a  revolutionary  movement.  Its 
ranks  are  open  to  all  Cubans  who  sincerely 
desire  to  see  political  democracy  reestab- 
lished and  social  Justice  introduced  in  Cuba. 
Its  leadership  is  collective  and  secret, 
formed  by  new  men  of  strong  will  who  are 
not  accomplices  of  the  past.  Its  structure  is 
functional.  Young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
workers  and  peasants,  studmts  and  profes- 
sionals, can  Join  its  fighting  groups,  its 
youth  cadres,  its  secret  workers'  cells,  its 
women's  organJMtiMis.  its  eo(momic  sec- 
tions, and  its  undergound  distribution  appa- 
ratus throughout  the  country,  for  not  all 
can  take  up  arms.  There  will  never  be  suffi- 
cient weapons  to  equip  each  of  those  who 
wishes  to  give  his  life  in  the  struggle,  but 
each  can  participate  to  the  extent  that  he 
can.  contributing  money,  distributing  proc- 
lamations, or  leaving  work  in  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  and  proletarian  support  when  the 
revolutionary  caU  to  struggle  comes.  Atwve 
all.  this  must  be  a  revolution  of  the  people, 
with  the  blood  of  the  people  and  the  sweat 


of  the  pfcople.  Its  broad  and  courageous  pro- 
gram on  be  synthesised  in  the  following  es- 
sential points: 

I.  Oidlawing  of  the  latifundia,  distribu- 
tion of '  the  land  among  peasant  families: 
permanent  and  untransferable  granting  of 
propert*  to  all  existing  small  tenant  farm- 
ers, sharecroppers,  small  holders,  and  farm 
laborer^  sUte  economic  and  technical  aid: 
reduction  of  taxes. 

3.  Refstablishment  of  all  the  workers' 
gains  taken  away  by  the  dictatorship:  the 
right  of  the  worker  to  broad  participation  in 
the  profits  of  all  the  large  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  mining  enterprises,  which 
should  be  paid  out  in  addition  to  salaries  or 
wages  at  given  intervals  during  the  year. 

3.  In^nediate  industrialisation  of  the 
country'by  means  of  a  vast  plan  made  and 
promotcKl  by  the  state,  which  will  have  to 
dedsivefer  mobilize  all  of  the  human  and 
economic  resources  of  the  nation  in  the  su- 
preme effort  to  free  the  country  from  a 
moral  and  material  prostration  in  which  it 
finds  i^elf .  It  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  l|e  hunger  in  a  country  so  endowed 
by  natire:  every  shelf  should  be  stocked 
with  goods  and  all  hands  employed  produc- 
tively. 

4.  Drastic  decrease  in  all  rents,  effectively 
benefiting  the  3,300,000  persons  who  are 
today  q^ding  a  third  of  their  income  on 
rent;  cotistruction  by  the  state  of  decent 
housing  to  shelter  the  400,000  families 
crowded  into  filthy  single  rooms,  huts, 
shaclts,  and  tenements:  extension  of  elec- 
tricity t*  the  3.800,000  persons  in  our  rural 
and  suburban  sectors  who  have  none:  Initi- 
ation of  a  policy  designed  to  transform  each 
renter  into  an  owner  of  the  apartment  in 
which  he  lives  on  the  basis  of  long-term  am- 
ortization. 

5.  Nationalization  of  public  services:  tele- 
phone, electricity,  and  gas. 

6.  Coivtructlon  of  ten  children's  cities  to 
fully  shelter  and  educate  300,000  childroi  of 
workers  land  peasants  who  cannot  currently 
feed  anq  clothe  them. 

7.  Extension  of  the  education,  following  a 
previousi  reform  of  all  teaching  methods,  to 
the  farthest  comer  of  the  country,  so  that 
every  Cuban  will  be  able  to  develop  his 
mental  and  physical  aptitudes  in  a  decent 
living  eqvironment. 

8.  Geiteral  reform  of  the  tax  system  and 
establisliment  of  modem  methods  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  to  avoid  tax  evasion  and 
mishanitlng  of  funds,  so  that  the  state  can 
meet  itg  needs  and  the  people  will  know 
that  wh^t  they  pay  from  their  income  goes 
back  to  godety  to  benefit  aU  elaasea. 

9.  Reolganlzation  of  public  administration 
and  estgbliahment  of  adminlatrative  train- 
ing. 

10.  BMlablishment  of  an  inviolable  military 
roster  Afeguarding  the  members  of  the 
armed  fprces  so  that  they  can  be  removed 
from  tlieir  posts  only  for  good  reasons 
proved  m  administrative  Utlgi^on  courts. 
Elimlnaiion  of  the  death  penalty  in  the 
Military)  Penal  Code  for  crimes  committed 
during  deacetime.  Rendering  of  sodally  ben- 
eficial kervioes  by  the  armed  services 
throughput  the  country,  wihtij  economic 

{land  surveys  and  demarcation,  and 
by  their  corps  of  englneen,  with 
luneration.  hygienic  schools  and 
decent  Rousing  for  peasants,  woiken.  and 
membei*  of  the  armed  forces  themselves 
who  wi4  retain  ownership  when  they  retire 
fromsetvice. 

II.  0«Mrous  and  decent  pay  to  all  public 
employges:  teachers,  office  workers,  and 
membezy  of  the  armed  forces,  retired  dvil- 
ian  and  InlUtary  penonneL 
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13.  BstabUsBment  of  adequate  measures  in 
education  and  legislation  to  put  an  end  to 
every  vestige  of  discrimination  for  reasons 
of  race  or  sex  which  regrettably  still  exists 
in  our  social  and  economic  life. 

13.  Social  Security  and  state  unemploy- 
ment compen^aton. 

14.  Reorgaiization  of  the  Judicial  branch 
and  abolition  pf  the  treasury  coiuts." 

16.  Confisc^on  of  all  the  assets  of  em- 
bezzlers acqtared  under  all  past  govern- 
ments, withoat  exceptions  of  any  kind,  so 
that  the  Republic  can  recover  the  hundreds 
of  milli<ais  which  have  been  taken  from  it 
with  impunitx.  These  will  be  invested  in  the 
Implementatldn  of  some  of  the  undertak- 
ing described  above.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  they  co«^d  have  been  possible  if  the 
nation  had  had  honest  governments? 

These  poinip  will  be  fully  explained  in  a 
pamphlet  that  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  country. 

The  Cuban  Revolution  win  carry  out  all  of 
the  reforms  following  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  our  1940  ConsUtution.  without 
taking  from  anyone  what  is  legitimately  his 
and  compensating  everyone. 

On  behalf  of  the  36th  of  July  Revolution- 
ary Movement  Fidel  Castro. 

poomoTss 

■  The  editon  ^ve  not  been  able  to  Mcertain  the 
orlslii  of  thia  quete.  Edt 

•Luii  OrlaiMM  Rodrlsucs  wai  the  editor  of  La 
CaOe-tdm. 

■  A  ndio  proc^un  tranmltted  (ram  Havana.  Edi. 
*  RamOn  Vaseeooelos  wai  ''««»«t»iimi«.fttfmg  mini*. 

ter  at  the  time. 

•Date  when 
presldeut  of  Cul 

•Date  what 
thrown.  Bdr 

'In  the 
Eds. 

•Thia  It  a  Ul 
used  by  Cutra 
with  the  meni 
portanee  of  the 

•Cuban 
igionilbflity. 

■•  The  editon  have  not  been  side  to  aeoertatn  the 
oridn  of  the  qu^.  Eds. 

■  ■  Oeneral  FniieiKO  TsbemilU.  Edi. 
■*  When  Batl4a  allowed  free  eleetlone  and  trans- 
ferred power  to  the  owwltlon.  Edi. 

■*  Quote  from  Antoolo  Maceo.  Edi. 

'•JoaeMartLEdL 

■•  Refen  to  tne  rtfimnUtiu  and  aiUonomUtat  of 
the  nineteenth  ^entury  In  Cuba  who  opposed  Inde- 
pendenee  fromtSpaln  and  favored  a  oompcomiae 
with  the  "r— ''*T  authoritlea.  Eih. 

■•On  October!  lo,  1868.  the  war  of  Independence 
beian  In  Cuba.  J&fter  ten  yeara  of  flghtins  a  truce 
ttie  Cubana  and  the  Spaniarda. 
but  on  Pebruai^  34.  188S,  the  war  atarted  asaln. 


terra  uaed  la  trtbunalei  de  hceten- 


Otau  San  Martin  liecame 

Oerardo  Msf  hado  waa  over- 

the  term  uaed  la  lueha  eivUa. 

tranalatkm  of  a  quotation  often 

:t  la  meant  to  oontraat  the  phyaleal 

or  spiritual,  emphaalsins  the  Im- 

Eda. 
It  baa  the  connotation  of  Irre- 


i»The 


Th>  NicAxatoA  Rxsoxa:  DocoKKms  or  a 
RxwDLunoif  Uimn  Fni 

(By  Peter  Rpawt  and  John  Vanderaieer) 

as.  THi  axiroxic  pkograh  or  tbx  pslr 

By  the  SaadlnisU  National  UberaUon 

I  Front  (FSIiN) 

The  Sandinlsta  National  Liberation  Front 
(FBLN)  arose  out  of  the  Nicataguan  peo- 
ple's need  to  have  a  "vanguard  organiza- 
tion" eapablf  of  taking  political  power 
through  diredt  struggle  against  Its  enemies 
and  establlshmg  a  social  system  that  wipes 
out  the  exploitation  and  poverty  that  our 
people  have  taleen  subjected  to  in  past  histo- 
ry, i 

The  F8LN  (s  a  politico-military  organiza- 
tion, whose  stintegic  objective  is  to  take  po- 
litical power  iy  destroying  the  military  and 
bureaucratic  ^paratus  of  the  dictatorship 
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and  to  establish  a  revolutionary  government 
iMsed  on  the  worker-peasant  alliance  and 
the  convergence  of  all  the  patriotic  anti-im- 
perialist and  anti-oligarchic  forces  in  the 
country. 

The  people  of  Nicaragua  suffer  under  sul>- 
Jugation  to  a  reactionary  and  fascist  clique 
imposed  by  Yankee  imperialism  in  1933,  the 
year  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia  was  named 
commander  in  chief  of  the  so-called  Nation- 
al Guard  (ON). 

The  Somozaist  clique  has  reduced  Nicara- 
gua to  the  status  of  a  neocolony  exploited 
by  the  Yankee  monopolies  and  the  coun- 
try's oligarotiic  groups. 

The  present  regime  is  politically  unpopu- 
lar and  Juridically  illegal.  The  recognition 
and  aid  it  gets  from  the  North  Americans  is 
irrefutable  proof  of  foreign  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  Nicaragua. 

The  FBLN  has  seriously  and  with  great  re- 
sponsibility analyzed  the  national  reality 
and  has  resolved  to  confront  the  dictator- 
ship with  arms  in  hand.  We  have  conduded 
that  the  triimiph  of  the  Sandinlsta  people's 
revolution  and  the  overthrow  of  the  regime 
that  is  an  enemy  of  the  people  will  take 
place  through  the  development  of  a  hard- 
fought  and  prolonged  people's  war. 

Whatever  maneuvers  and  resources 
Yankee  imperialism  deploys,  the  Somozaist 
dictatorship  Is  condemned  to  total  faUure  in 
the  face  of  the  rapid  advance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  people's  forces,  headed  by  the 
Sandinlsta  National  Liberation  Front 

Given  this  historic  conjuncture  the  FSLN 
has  worked  out  this  political  program  with 
an  eye  to  strengthening  and  developing  our 
organization,  inspiring  and  stimulating  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  march  forward  with 
the  resolve  to  fight  until  the  dictatorship  is 
overthrown  and  to  resist  the  intervention  of 
Yankee  Imperialism,  In  order  to  forge  a  free, 
prosperous,  and  revolutionary  homeland. 
I.  A  axvoLunoHART  oovKBimxirr 

The  Sandinlsta  people's  revolution  will  es- 
taldish  a  revolutionary  government  that  wiU 
eliminate  the  reactionary  structure  that 
arose  from  rigged  dections  and  military 
coups,  and  the  people's  power  will  create  a 
Nicaragua  that  is  free  of  exploitation,  op- 
pression, backwardness:  a  free,  progressive, 
and  independmt  country. 

The  revolutionary  government  will  apply 
the  following  measures  of  a  political  charac- 
ter. 

A.  It  will  endow  revolutionary  power  with 
a  structure  that  allows  the  full  partidpation 
of  the  entire  people,  on  the  national  level  as 
well  as  the  local  levd  (departmental,  munic- 
ipal, neighborhood). 

B.  It  will  guarantee  that  all  citizens  can 
fully  exercise  all  individual  freedom  and  it 
will  reQ>eet  human  rights. 

C.  It  will  guarantee  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas,  which  above  all  leads  to  vigorously 
broadening  the  people's  rights  and  national 
rights. 

D.  It  will  guarantee  freedom  for  the 
worker-union  movements  to  organize  in  the 
city  and  countryside;  and  freedom  to  orga- 
nize peasant,  youth,  student,  women's  cul- 
tural, sporting,  and  similar  groups. 

E.  It  will  guarantee  the  right  of  onigrant 
and  exiled  Nicaraguans  to  return  to  their 
native  soU. 

F.  It  will  guarantee  the  right  to  asyltun 
for  citizens  of  other  countries  who  are  per- 
secuted for  partidpation  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle. 

O.  It  will  severely  punish  the  gangsters 
who  are  guilty  of  persecuting,  informing  on, 
abusing,  torturing,  or  murdering  revolution- 
aries and  the  people. 


H.  Those  individuals  who  ooctipy  high  po- 
litical posts  as  a  result  of  rigged  elections 
and  military  coups  will  be  stripped  of  their 
poUtical  rights. 

The  revolutionary  government  will  apply 
the  following  measures  of  an  economic  cliar- 
acter 

A.  It  will  expropriate  the  landed  estates, 
factoriea,  companiea.  buildings,  means  of 
tran^Mrtation.  and  other  wealth  usurped 
by  the  Somoia  family  and  accumulated 
through  the  misappropriation  and  plunder 
of  the  nation's  wealth. 

B.  It  will  expropriate  the  landed  estates, 
factoriea.  companies,  means  of  tran^wrta- 
tion.  and  other  wealth  usurped  by  the  politi- 
cians and  military  officers,  and  aU  other  ac- 
complices, who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
present  regime's  administrative  ooirupUon. 

C.  It  WiU  nationalize  the  wealth  of  aU  the 
foreign  companies  that  exploit  the  mineral, 
forest,  maritime,  and  other  kinds  of  re- 
sources. 

D.  It  will  establish  workers'  control  (net 
the  administrative  management  of  the  fac- 
tories and  other  wealth  that  are  expropriat- 
ed and  nationallMd. 

E.  It  will  centralize  the  mass  transit  serv- 
ice. 

F.  It  will  natlonallae  the  hanlring  system, 
which  will  be  placed  at  the  exdusive  service 
of  the  country's  economic  development. 

G.  It  will  establish  an  independent  curren- 
cy. 

H.  It  will  refuse  to  honor  the  loans  im- 
posed on  the  country  by  the  Yankee  monop- 
olies or  those  of  any  other  power. 

I.  It  will  establish  commercial  relations 
with  all  countries,  whatever  their  system,  to 
benefit  the  country's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

J.  It  will  establish  a  suitable  taxaUon 
policy,  which  will  be  applied  with  strict  Jus- 
tice. 

K.  It  will  prohibit  usury.  This  prohibition 
will  wptiiy  to  Nicaraguan  nationals  as  well  as 
foreigners. 

L.  It  will  protect  the  small  and  medium- 
size  owners  (producers,  merchants)  while  re- 
stricting the  txceassi  that  lead  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  workers. 

BI.  It  win  establish  state  control  over  for- 
eign trade,  with  an  eye  to  diversifying  it  and 
making  it  independent 

N.  It  wfll  rigorously  restrict  the  importa- 
tion of  luxury  items. 

O.  It  wfll  plan  the  national  economy,  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  anarchy  characteristic  of 
the  capitalist  system  of  production.  An  im- 
portant part  of  this  planning  wlU  focus  on 
the  industrialization  and  electriflcaUon  of 
the  country. 

a.  TBI  >nB>Bf«ll  UTOLunow 

The  SandtnlsU  people's  revolution  wlU 
work  out  an  agrarian  policy  that  achieves 
an  authentic  agrarian  ref onn:  a  reform  that 
will,  in  the  immertiato  term,  carry  out  mas- 
sive distribution  of  the  land.  eliminaMng  the 
land  grabs  by  the  large  landlorda  in  favor  of 
the  workers  (amaU  producers)  who  labor  on 
the  land. 

A.  It  win  expropriate  and  eliminate  the 
capitalist  and  feudal  estates. 

B.  It  wm  turn  over  the  land  to  the  peas- 
ants, free  of  charge.  In  aeeordanee  with  the 
prtodple  that  the  land  should  belong  to 
those  who  work  it 

C.  It  win  carry  out  a  development  plan  for 
livestock  raising  aimed  at  divenifylng  and 
increasing  the  productivity  of  that  sector. 

D.  It  wm  guarantee  the  peasanto  the  fol- 
lowing rights: 

■1.  Timely  and  adequate  agricultural 
credit 


3.  Marketability  (a  guaranteed  market  for 
their  production). 
3.  Technical  assistanre. 

E.  It  win  protect  the  patriotic  landowners 
who  collaborate  with  the  guerrilla  struggle, 
by  paying  them  for  their  landholdings  that 
exceed  the  limit  established  by  the  revohi- 
tionary  government. 

F.  It  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
peasants  to  organize  themsdves  in  coopera- 
tives. BO  they  can  take  their  destiny  into 
their  own  hands  and  directly  participate  in 
the  developntent  of  the  country. 

G.  It  win  abolish  the  debU  the  peasantry 
incurred  to  the  landlord  and  any  type  of 
usurer. 

H.  It  WiU  eliminate  the  forced  idleness 
that  exists  for  most  of  the  year  In  the  coun- 
trydde,  and  it  wiU  be  attenUve  to  creating 
sources  of  Jobs  for  the  present  population. 

in.  BBVOLtmo*  m  cultcxz  a>i>  kducatiox 

The  Sandinists  people's  revolution  wiU  es- 
tablish the  baaes  for  the  development  of  the 
national  culture,  the  people's  education,  and 
university  reform. 

A.  It  WiU  push  forward  a  massive  cam- 
paign to  immediately  wipe  out  "nuteracy." 

B.  It  WiU  develop  the  narional  culture  and 
wiU  root  out  the  neoooloolal  penetration  in 
our  culture. 

C.  It  wm  rescue  the  progressive  inteUectu- 
als,  and  their  works  that  have  arisen 
throu^wut  our  history,  from  the  netfect  In 
which  they  have  been  maintained  by  the 
anti-people's  regimea. 

D.  It  wm  give  attenticm  to  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  education  at  the  vari- 
ous levels  (primary,  intermediate,  terhntnal, 
imlvenity,  etc),  and  education  wm  be  free 
at  aU  levels  and  obligatory  at  some. 

E.  It  wm  grant  scholaiahlps  at  various 
levels  of  education  to  students  who  have 
limited  eocmomic  resouroea.  The  sdiolar- 
ships  wm  include  housing,  food,  clothing, 
books,  and  transportation. 

F.  It  wm  train  man  and  better  teacboa 
who  have  the  sdentiflc  knowledge  that  the 
present  era  requires,  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
our  entire  student  populatiaa. 

G.  It  wm  natiooaliae  the  centers  of  pri- 
vate education  that  have  been  immcwally 
turned  Into  industries  l>y  merdiants  who 
hypocritically  invoke  reli^ous  principles. 

H.  It  wm  adapt  tlie  teartiing  programs  to 
the  needs  of  the  country;  it  wffl  apply  teach- 
ing methods  to  the  scientific  and  research 
needs  of  the  country. 

L  It  wm  carry  out  a  university  refonn 
that  wm  indude.  among  other  things,  the 
following  measures: 

1.  It  wm  rescue  the  university  from  the 
domination  of  the  exploiting  riassrs.  so  it 
can  serve  the  real  creators  and  shapen  of 
our  culture:  the  people.  Unlventty  Instruc- 
ti(m  must  be  oriented  around  man.  around 
the  people.  The  university  must  stop  being  a 
breeding  ground  for  bureaucratic  egotists. 

3.  »n.i»twt*  the  discrimination  in  access 
to  university  rlsiinrn  suffered  by  youth  from 
the  working  dass  and  peasantry. 

S.  Increase  the  state  budget  for  the  uni- 
versity so  there  are  the  economic  resources 
to  solve  the  various  problems  confronting  it. 

4.  Majority  student  representation  on  the 
boards  of  departments,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  student  body  is  the  main  segment 
of  the  university  population. 

5.  yiiiwinat^  the  neo-cokmial  penetration 
of  the  university,  espedally  the  penetration 
by  the  North  American  numopolies  through 
the  charity  donations  of  the  paeudopbU- 
anthropic  foundations. 
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6.  Promotian  of  free.  ezperlmenUl.  aden- 
Uflc  invettigmtioo  that  muat  oontrlbute  to 
dealinc  with  nattonal  voA  untrenal  ques- 
tlaaa. 

7.  Stmgtben  the  unity  of  the  atudoitB, 
faculty,  and  inveatlgston  with  the  whole 
people,  by  perpetuatinc  the  adfleai  example 
of  the  atudenta  and  Intelleetoala  who  have 
offered  their  Uvea  for  the  nke  of  the  patri- 
otic ideaL 

IV.  LABQi  i,anf  m  «Tioit  un  aocui.  sacuirrr 
The  SandtnisU  people's  revolution  will 
eliminate  the  injukice  of  the  living  and 
working  oonditions  suffered  by  the  working 
class  under  the  brutal  exploitation,  and  will 
Institute  labor  legislation  and  social  assist- 


A.  It  will  enact  a  labor  code  that  will  regu- 
late, among  other  things,  the  following 
rights: 

1.  It  wm  adopt  the  principle  that  "those 
who  dont  work  dant  eat."  of  course  m«n«y 
exceptions  Ux  thoae  who  are  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceas  of  production  due  to 
age  (children,  old  people),  medical  omdi- 
tion,  or  other  reasons  beyond  their  cimtroL 

2.  Strict  enforcement  of  the  eight-hour 
workday. 

3.  The  income  of  the  workers  (wages  and 
other  benefits)  must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  dally  needs. 

4.  Respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  worker, 
prohiblttng  and  punishing  unjust  treatment 
of  workers  in  the  course  of  their  labor. 

5.  Abolition  of  unjustified  firings. 

8.  Obligation  to  pay  wages  in  the  period 
required  by  law. 

7.  Right  of  all  workers  to  periodic  vaca- 
tions. 

B.  It  wHl  rtlminatf  the  scourge  of  unem- 
ployment. 


funUobaries  from  profiting,  putting  an  end 
to  th^  normal  practice  of  the  present  re- 
glme'siofficial  agencies. 

C.  It  will  end  the  arMtrary  acUons  of  the 
memb^  of  the  ON,  i^o  plunder  the  popu- 
lation through  the  subterfuge  of  local  taxes. 

D.  It  wiU  put  an  end  to  the  situation 
where^  military  commanders  appropriate 
the  budget  that  is  supposed  to  go  to  take 
care  of  common  prisoners,  and  it  will  estab- 
lish canters  designed  to  rehabilitate  these 
wrongdoers. 

E.  It  will  abolish  the  «miifyHng  that  is 
practided  on  a  large  scale  by  the  gang  of 
politicltns,  officers,  and  f orelgneiB  who  are 
the  regime's  accomplices. 

F.  It  will  severely  punish  persons  who 
engage  in  crimes  against  administrative 
honesty  (embeailement,  smuggling,  traffidt- 
Ing  In  vices,  etc),  using  greatest  severity 
when  it  involves  elements  active  in  the  revo- 
lutionary movement 

VI.  KBfllOQaPOaATIOH  OP  TKX  ATLUmc  OOS8T 

The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  will 
put  into  practice  a  spMlal  plan  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  which  has  been  abandoned  to 
total  neglect.  In  order  to  Incorporate  this 
area  Into  the  nation's  life. 

A.  It  will  end  the  unjust  exploitation  the 
Atlantic  QMst  has  suffered  throughout  his- 
tory by  the  foreign  monopolies,  especially 
Tanked  imperialism. 

B.  It  will  prepare  suitable  lands  in  the 
Eone  f dr  the  develoinnent  of  agriculture  and 
ranchlg«. 

C.  It  iwill  establish  conditions  that  encour- 
age tlie  development  of  the  fishing  and 
forest  ndustries. 

D.  ItlwUl  encourage  the  flourishing  of  this 


TOKBOK  raucr 
The  Sau^nista  people's  revolution  will 
rtlmlnatie  the  foreign  policy  of  submission 
to  Yankee  i*iper1allsm.  and  will  establish  a 
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policy  of  absolute  national 
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an  end  to  the  Yankee  inter- 
le  internal  problems  of  Nicara- 
practice  a  policy  of  mutual  re- 
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the  Yankee  military  mis- 
Peaoe  C^orps  (spies  in  the 
Inidans).  and  military  and  slmi- 
its  who  constitute  a  bare- 
in  the  country. 


C.  It  will  accept  economic  and  technical 
aid  from  an^  country,  but  always  and  only 
whoi  this  does  not  involve  political  compro- 


D.  Together  with  other  peoples  of  the 
world  it  wHl  promote  a  r«tiip»iyw  in  favor  of 
authentic  umversal  peace. 

E.  It  wm  abrogate  all  treaties,  signed  with 


any  foreign 
sovoeignty. 

X. 

The 
the  true 
pies  in  a 

A.Itwffl 
fraternal 
unity  wm 
efforts  to 
tabllsh  a 


power,  that  damage  national 


SMXUCAll  raOPLg'S  DHITT 

people's  revolution  is  for 

the  Central  American  peo- 

oountry. 

irt  authentic  unity  with  the 

of  Central  America.  This 

the  way  to  coordinating  the 

ieve  natiwiBl  liberation  and  es- 

n«w  system  without  Imperialist 


domination  or  n^t<^»nal  betrayal. 

B.  It  wm  eliminate  the  so-caUed  Integra- 
tion, whose  aim  is  to  Increase  Central  Amer- 


i„„....,,  reglonit  local  cultural  values,  which  flow    .    .  ^  

r-  «^i  ^irt-^.  tK #»v   ..         from  tfce  «)eclflc  aspects  of  Its  historic  tra-    »«  s  submisrfon  to  the  North  American  mo- 

C.  It  wm  extoMl  the  save  of  the  social  se-    ^1^0^^      ^^     ^^  "»*««..  •«-    noooUMandlSe  local  reaetiaiurv  f«rr». 

E.  It  will  wipe  out  the  odious  discrimina- 
tion to  which  the  indigenous  »««Mt«^_ 
Sumos^  Ramas.  and  Blacks  of  this  region  are 
subjected. 


curity  system  to  all  the  workers  and  public 
employees  in  the  country.  The  scope  wm  In- 
dude  coverage  for  mness,  physical  Incapac- 
ity, and  retirement 

D.  It  wm  provide  free  medical  assistance 
to  the  entire  population.  It  wm  set  up  clin- 
ics and  hospitals  ttiroughout  the  national 
territory. 

E.  It  wm  undotake  massive  ffM«p»<gn«  to 
eradicate  endemic  Ulnesses  and  prevent  epi- 
demics. 

P.  It  wm  carry  out  urban  reform,  which 
wm  provide  each  family  with  adequate  shel- 
ter. It  wm  put  an  end  to  profiteering  specu- 
latitm  in  urban  land  (subdivisions.  iu1)an 
constructiaD.  rental  housing)  that  exploiU 
the  need  that  woiking  families  In  the  dtles 
have  for  an  adequate  roof  over  their  heads 
in  order  to  live. 

O.  It  wm  Initiate  and  expand  the  con- 
struction of  adequate  housing  for  the  peas- 
ant population. 

H.  It  wm  reduce  the  charges  for  water, 
light  sewers,  urban  beautificatlon;  it  wm 
apply  programs  to  extend  aU  these  services 
to  the  entire  urban  and  rural  population. 

L  It  wm  encourage  parUebiation  in  sports 
of  all  types  and  categories. 

J.  It  wm  eliminate  the  humiliation  of  beg- 
ging by  putting  the  above  mentioned  prac- 
tices into  practice. 

V.  snamsnuTTvi  hoiostt 

The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
root  out  administrative  governmental  cor- 
ruption, and  wm  establish  strict  administra- 
tive honesty. 

A.  It  wm  abolish  the  criminal  vice  indus- 
try (prostitution,  gambling,  drug  use,  etc, 
which  the  privileged  sector  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  fweign  parasites  exploit 

R  It  wm  establish  strict  control  over  the 
collection  of  taxes  to  prevent  government 


vn.  KMARCIPATIOR  OP  WOKKN 

The  {Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
abolish  the  odious  discrimination  that 
women  have  been  subjected  to  compared  to 
men;  it  wm  establish  economic  political, 
and  ciitural  equality  between  woman  and 
man. 

A.  It  wm  pay  special  attention  to  the 
mothei  and  chQd. 

B.  Itlwm  eliminate  prostitution  and  other 
social  floes,  through  which  the  dignity  of 
women!  wm  be  raised. 

C.  ItWm  put  an  Old  to  the  syston  of  ser- 
vitude ihat  women  suffer,  which  is  reflected 
In  the  tragedy  of  the  abandoned  woiUng 
mothet^ 

D.  It  wm  establish  for  children  bom  out 
of  wedlock  the  right  to  equal  protection  by 
the  revolutionary  institutions. 

E.  It  friU  establish  day-care  centers  for  the 
care  ai|d  attention  of  the  children  of  work- 
ing wotaen. 

P.  It  pill  establish  a  two-month  maternity 
leave  before  and  after  birth  for  women  who 
worit 

O.  It;wm  raise  women's  polltieal.  cultural, 
and  voeational  levels  through  tJidr  partld- 
pation  In  the  revolutionary  process, 
v^i.  usPKT  POX  ixLiaions  ssuas 

The JSandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
guaransee  the  population  of  believers  the 
f reedo^i  to  profess  any  rellgioii. 

A.  Ittwm  respect  the  right  of  dtiaens  to 
prof es^  and  practice  any  religious  belief. 

B.  It.'wm  support  the  work  of  priests  and 
other  nllgiouB  figures  who  defend  the  work- 
ing pec  pie. 


nopolies  andlthe  local  reactionary  forces. 

XI.  SdUOARITr  AMOIfO  raOPLSS 

The  Sandfnista  pe<vle's  revolution  wm 

"  '"    the  use  of  the  nati<»ial  terri- 

f or  Yankee  aggressicm  agadnst 

peoples  and  wm  put  Into 

t  solidarity  with  fraternal 

for  their  liberation. 

support  the  struggle  of 
if  Asia.  AMca.  and  Latin  Amer- 
e  new  and  old  colonialism  and 


put  an 
tory  as 
other 
practice 
peoples 

A.Itwm 
the  peoples 
ica  against 


against  the  dmnmon  enemy:  Yankee  imperi- 


B.  It  wm  sapport  the  struggle  of  the  Black 
people  and  jail  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  Im  authentic  democracy  and 
equal  rights.1 

C.  It  wm  Support  the  struggle  of  all  peo- 
ples against  I  the  establishment  of  Yankee 
mmtary  basds  in  foreign  countries. 

xn.  noPLB's  PATBionc  auit 
The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
abolish  the  umed  force  called  the  National 
Ouard.  whitgi  is  an  enemy  of  the  people, 
and  wm  cr^^  a  patriotic,  revolutionary, 
and  people's  army. 

A.  It  wm  kbollsh  the  National  Ouard.  a 
force  that  is  an  oiemy  of  the  people,  cre- 
ated by  th4  North  American  occupation 
VI   to    pursue,    torture,    and 
patriots, 
people's  army,  professional 
are  members  of  the  old  army 
to  play  a  role  providing  they 

the  foUowlng  conduct: 
have   supported    the    guerrilla 


forces   in 
murder  the 
B.  In  the 
soldiers 
wm  be  able 
haveobserv( 

1.  They 
struggle. 

2.  They  hAve  not  partidpated  in  mturder, 
plunder,  toflture.  and  persecution  of  the 
petwle  and  the  revolutionary  activists. 

9.  They  halve  rebeUed  against  the  despotic 
and  dynastic  regime  of  the  Somozas. 
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C.  It  wm  strengthen  the  new  people's 
army,  raising  Its  fighting  abmty  and  Its  tac- 
Ucal  and  technical  level. 

D.  It  wm  Inculcate  In  the  consciousness  of 
the  members  of  the  people's  army  the  prln- 
dple  of  basing  themselves  on  their  own 
forces  In  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  and 
the  development  of  all  their  creative  activi- 
ty. 

E.  It  wm  deepen  the  revolutionary  Ideals 
of  the  members  of  the  people's  army  with 
an  eye  toward  strengthening  their  patriotic 
spirit  and  their  firm  conviction  to  fight 
until  victory  is  achieved,  overcoming  obsta- 
des  and  correcting  errors. 

P.  It  wm  forge  a  consdous  disdpllne  In 
the  ranks  of  the  people's  army  and  wm  en- 
courage the  dose  ties  that  must  exist  l)e- 
tween  the  combatants  and  the  people. 

O.  It  wm  establish  obligatory  military 
service  and  wm  arm  the  students,  workers, 
and  farmers,  who — organised  in  people's  mi- 
litias—wm  defend  the  rights  won  against 
the  inevitable  attack  by  the  reactionary 
forces  of  the  coimtry  and  Yankee  imperial- 
ism. 

xm.  vxmaATioii  op  otm  uuema 

The  Sandinista  people's  revolution  wm 
maintain  eternal  gratitude  to  and  vener- 
ation of  our  homelands  martyrs  and  wm 
continue  the  shining  example  of  heroism 
and  selflessness  they  have  bequeathed  to  us. 

A.  It  wm  educate  the  new  generations  In 
eternal  gratitude  and  veneration  tovrard 
thoae  who  have  fallen  in  the  struggle  to 
make  Nicaragua  a  free  homeland. 

B.  It  wm  establish  a  secondary  school  to 
educate  the  children  of  our  people's  mar- 
tyrs. 

C.  It  wm  Inculcate  in  the  entire  people  the 
imperishable  example  of  our  martyrs,  de- 
fending the  revolutionary  ideal:  £^rer 
onward  to  victory! 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  A  close  reading  of 
these  two  documents  shows  them  to  be 
essentially  identical,  almost  as  if  the 
Sandinista  program  had  been  written 
in  part  by  Castro  himself.  For  exam- 
ple, and  I  quote  only  one  of  several 
similar  passages,  the  Sandinistas 
pledged,  and  I  quote: 

To  allow  the  full  participation  of  the 
people  in  government  while  guaranteeing 
that  all  dtlsens  can  fuUy  exercise  their  indi- 
vidual freedoms. 

Castro,  in  similar  language  in  his 
manifesto  pledged,  and  again  I  quote: 

An  absolute  guarantee  of  freedom  of  in- 
formation of  the  spoken  and  written  press 
azKl  of  all  individual  and  political  rights. 

D  1810 

Even  the  wording  is  hauntlngly  simi- 
lar. And  witness  Cuba  today.  What  we 
have  is  an  historical  precedent  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Soviet  client  state; 
and  if  the  historical  model  continues 
to  follow  its  pattern,  what  we  will  have 
is  not  only  a  consolidation  of  political 
power  already  established  by  Fidel 
Castro  in  C^ba  but  also  a  country, 
Nicaragua,  that  will  menace  this  hemi- 
sphere militarily  in  a  manner  already 
evidenced  in  Cuba. 

We  cannot  afford  the  establishment 
of  another  Communist  dictatorship  in 
this  hemisphere,  a  dictatorship  that 
wiU  ultimately  be  Joined  with  Cuba  in 
their  common  pathological  hatred  for 


the  United  States.  Nothing  would 
threaten  peace  more.  We  have  a 
chance  to  stop  that  Communist  ad- 
vance and  that  Communist  aggression, 
not  Just  here  today  but  in  the  future, 
by  continuing  to  support  those  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  fighting  for  free- 
dom. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Sandinistas,  as 
did  the  Cubans  three  decades  ago, 
hold  themselves  out  to  be  martsnrs.  It 
is  ironic,  in  conclusion,  because  today 
we  have  a  chance  to  help  the  true 
martjrrs  in  Nicaragua,  those  people  in 
a  country  that  is  so  dominated  by  an 
emerging  communism. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Shield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dymaut]. 

Mr.  DTMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  (»mmend  and  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Middle  East  and  Europe,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  HaiOLTOir]. 
for  a  very  eloquent  and  profound 
statement.  He  outlined  a  policy  today 
that  in  my  judgment,  if  followed  by 
the  United  States,  would  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  of  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua, not  a  confrontation  as  proposed 
by  the  Michel  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  United 
States  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
resolving  the  Central  American  con- 
flict, it  should  be  the  role  of  mrUd- 
pant.  not  that  of  sole  decisionmaker. 
On  too  many  (x;casions  in  the  past,  our 
well-intentioned  assistance  has  pro- 
duced foreign  policy  backfires,  unan- 
ticipated (x>nsequences,  and  serious 
disasters. 

The  administration's  intentions  and 
actions  toward  Nicaragua,  an  inde- 
pendent Third  World  country,  are 
against  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
UJ3.  General  Assembly  which  ^ecifi- 
cally  states  that: 

Every  state  has  an  inalienable  right  to 
choose  Its  own  political,  economic  social 
and  cultural  systems,  without  interference 
In  any  form  by  another  State,  and  no  state 
may  use  or  encourage  the  use  of  economic 
political,  or  any  other  type  of  measures  to 
coerce  snother  state  in  order  to  obtain  from 
it  the  subordination  of  the  exerdae  of  iu 
sovereign  righta  and  to  secure  from  it  ad- 
vantages of  any  kind. 

We  must  recognize  and  respect  the 
sovereignty  and  ■■plratloiis  of  the  Nlc- 
araguan  people  to  practice  their  righta 
to  self-determination  and  political  In- 
dependence. Other  independent  Third 
World  countries  are  naturally  upset 
and  concerned  that  the  behavior  of 
the  United  States  toward  Nicaragua 
could  well  be  repeated  toward  any 
other  Third  World  government  which 
the  United  States  does  not  happen  to 
favor  or  like. 

There  is  no  rationale  for  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  impose  an  economic 
embargo  against  Nicaragua.  The  step 
was  not  taken  after  any  economic 
analysis  of  what  purposes  the  sanc- 
tions would  serve.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  stated  that  the  restilts 


could  be  impressive  if  the  restrictions 
were  generalized.  But  of  course  there 
has  not  been  any  ijarticipation  in  the 
boycott  by  other  nations,  and  the 
United  States  stands  quite  alone  in  its 
position.  European  reqwnse  has  lieen 
uniformly  negative  and  the  LaUn 
American  countries  in  general  view 
the  measure  with  dislike.  What  the 
United  States  needs  to  do  is  use  U.S. 
aid  and  trade  in  a  way  that  enoouragea 
the  nations  in  the  region  to  work  to- 
gether toward  peace  and  development 
inst^ul  of  fighting  with  each  other. 

It  is  true  that  no  American  who  is 
concerned  about  democracy  and  peace 
in  Central  America  can  be  encouraged 
by  the  developmenta  that  have  oc- 
cured  in  Nicaragua  in  the  past  2  years. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Orte«a  went  to 
Moscow  seeking  economic  aid  should 
not,  however,  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
put  more  pressure  on  Nicaragua.  It  is 
already  surrounded  by  political  and. 
doubtless,  military  pressures.  Where 
else  should  Mr.  Ortega  have  gone  but 
to  probably  the  only  country  that  will 
offer  the  level  of  economic  aid  that 
Nicaragua  needs?  The  key  (luestions 
here  are.  Why  is  the  situation  deterio- 
rating, and  what  can  be  dcme  to  im- 
prove the  situation? 

Having  already  made  Uie  Nicara- 
guan  military  dependent  upon  the  So- 
viets by  financing  a  guerrilla  war 
against  them,  and  having  already  ea- 
tablished  a  continuous  military  pres- 
ence in  Honduras,  the  administration's 
most  recent  actions  have  the  practical 
result  of  making  Nicaragua  economi- 
cally dependent  on  Moacow  as  welL 
The  radlcalization  of  the  Sandinista 
revolution  is  due.  in  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  pushing  the 
Nicaraguans  into  the  arms  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

In  the  past  2  years  a  rather  insidi- 
ous, self-fulfilling  interactive  proceas 
between  both  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  has  been  at  woriL  Hard-line, 
mllltarisitic  approaches  by  the  United 
SUtXxa  have  brought  as  a  defensive  re- 
action hard-line,  militaristic  remonses 
by  the  Sandinistas  who.  by  doing  so, 
confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  the 
United  States  that  Nicaragua  is  en- 
gaged in  a  warfare  against  its  neigh- 
bors, thus  endangering  U.S.  security 
with  the  result  that  neither  Govern- 
ment trusts  the  other  enough  to  nego- 
tiate seriously. 

The  administration's  fear  of  commu- 
nism may  well  be  real:  but  if  the 
United  States  is  truly  determined  to 
Include  Central  America  in  ita  policy 
of  containment,  it  has  to  be  done  with 
the  ethnical  consistency  needed  to  gal- 
vanize the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
in  a  <»mmon  defense  effort  I  do  not 
see  how  it  could  be  ixiasible  to  stand 
up  in  the  name  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom, while  establishing  alliances  with 
groups  who  persistently  violate  human 
rights. 
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The  •dministratlon  has  discouraged 
dialog  among  the  various  groups  In 
the  region.  A  National  Security  Coun- 
cil Memorandum  leaked  to  the  press  in 
the  faU  of  1984,  expressed  relief  that 
the  United  States  had  successfully 
"trumped  the  Contadora  process",  im- 
plying that  the  n,S.  objective  is  to  try 
to  keep  Contadora  negotiations  off 
balance. 

For  the  United  States,  as  a 
nonparticipant,  to  have  rejected  the 
Contadora  treaty,  as  it  did  in  October 
1984.  is  arrogant  and  wrong.  Arrogant 
because  it  suggests  that  we  know  the 
security  interests  of  Venezuela. 
Panama.  Colombia,  and  Mexico  better 
than  do  the  leaders  of  those  nations. 
Wrong  because  Contadora  represents 
the  means  to  reach  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion, and  U.8.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica should  be  to  encourage  a  trend 
away  from  totalitarian  rule  and  to 
seek  greater  cooperation  with  regional 
peacemakers. 

After  80  years  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  ex- 
panding respect  for  international  law, 
we  are  dlsnuwlng  a  trip  to  Moscow  and 
letting  embarrassment  take  prece- 
doice  over  principles.  Ortega  made  a 
trip  to  Moscow  simply  because  his 
country  needs  economic  aid.  and  this 
is  a  fact  that  has  nothing  to  do. with 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Embarrassment  is 
what  we  should  feel  if  we  have  to  face 
again  the  prospect  of  a  vote  that 
means  more  war,  more  suffering,  more 
hardship,  and  more  atrocities  for  the 
people  in  Nicaragua. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  Hamilton-Barnes  amendment,  and 
ask  for  an  "aye"  vote. 

Bflr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Bfissou- 
ri  (Mr.  SKXLTOir). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  share  something  with  the 
Monbers. 

On  my  recent  trip  to  Nicaragua.  I 
talked  with  many  people  from  various 
walks  of  life.  From  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  officials,  I  received  the 
party  line.  But  in  talktog  with  other 
concerned  Nicaraguans  suffering 
under  the  hardship  of  the  Sandinista 
regime,  I  got  a  far  different  story. 

One  individual,  a  Nicaraguan  busi- 
nessman—who wanted  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Contras— ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress has  been  blinded  by  the  untruths 
and  distortions  of  a  very  sophisticated 
public  relations  campaign  run  from 
Managua,  with  assistance  from 
Havana  and  Moscow. 

With  sadness  and  disappointment  in 
his  voice,  this  Nicaraguan  businessman 
told  me  that  Communist  projects  are: 
"made  in  Moscow";  "planned  in 
Havana":  "defended  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress"; and  "suffered  by  the  people  of 
Nicaragua." 

Today,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  hope  to  that  concerned  Nicara- 


guan and  his  fellow  countrymen  who 
are  suffering  under  the  Sandinistas. 

Today,  we  as  a  Congress  can  chart  a 
new  course  and  establish  a  positive 
pubUc  policy  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
whic^  wlU  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy  in  Nicaragua. 

Thiis.  I  urge  that  we  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  pass  the  McCurdy- 
Bflc^el-McDade  amendment  unencum- 
bered by  other  amendments. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Penjqsylvanla  [Mr.  Kostmaykr]. 

Mi^  KOSTBCAYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hour  is  late,  and  the  die  is  cast.  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating those  on  the  other  side  for  their 
victo  -y.  for  they  have  won  and  we  ap- 
parel ttly  have  been  defeated.  But  that 
vlct<^.  I  think,  will  shortly  turn  to 
ashes  in  all  our  mouths.  For  by  reject- 
ing the  Boland  amendment  we  have 
lifted  an  Important  legislative  and  po- 
litical restraint  on  the  military  con- 
duct of  this  administration  in  Central 
America.  And  by  rejecting  the  Gep- 
hardt amendment,  we  have  pulled  the 
plug  on  the  peace  process  and  denied 
that  kind  of  incentive  which  could  be. 
I  think,  so  compelling  and  so  appeal- 
ing to  the  Nicaraguan  Govenunent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  foreign  policy  is  the 
business  often  of  sending  signals,  and 
this  House  this  day  has  sent  a  signal 
to  the  world  and  to  this  administra- 
tion. We  have  given  this  administra- 
tion f  green  light  in  Central  America 
to  dof  virtually  anything  it  wants  mlll- 
tarilji  And  what  is  it  that  they  want? 
They  have  not  been  equivocal  or  am- 
biguous. They  have  made  it  precisely 
clear  what  they  want  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

Th^y  want  more  money  for  more 
militgry  assistance.  They  want  to  en- 
large and  expand  the  force  of  Contras. 
They  want  to  overthrow  the  Nicara- 
guan; Government.  They  have  talked 
even  of  the  eventual  use  of  American 
troops.  No  one  can  say  where  this  road 
leads  and  where  this  administration  is 
headM. 

So  what  is  next?  Will  the  Sandinis- 
tas back  off  as  a  result  of  what  we 
have  done  today?  Will  they  somehow 
relinquish  power?  There  is  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  that  what  we  have 
done  today  will  intimidate  the  Sandl- 
nlstai.  They  are  going  to  dig  in  even 
further  than  they  were  before,  and 
they  will  go  back  to  the  Cubans  and 
the  Soviets  to  get  more  as^stance 
than  they  have  ever  gotten  in  the 
past. 

Wil  the  Contras  prevail?  Is  this 
enough  assistance  to  help  the  Contras 
prevdl  militarily?  This  Is  the  Contra 
foreel  which  has  not  been  able  to  hold 
a  single  village  in  Nicaragua.  This  is  a 
mllltiry  force  which  has  not  seized  a 
singlf  square  inch  of  territory  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

Thi  central  test  of  any  policy  ought 
to  be|  whether  it  works.  Is  it  practical? 


Is  it  acl^eving  its  objectives?  Who 
here  can  fay  that  this  administration's 
policy  hfs  worked?  Where  are  we 
today  as  opposed  to  where  we  were  3 
years  agot 

So  what  wUl  happen?  The  military 
struggle  ki  the  next  year  will  widen 
and  deepto.  The  chance  of  negotia- 
tions wlU  diminish.  Both  sides  will 
only  hard«t  their  positions. 

The  grekt  strength  of  our  country  is 
our  moral  capacity  to  lead,  to  lead  by 
example,  ^ot  by  military  force.  Those 
prindplesj  are  embodied  in  pragmatic, 
practical  ituid  realistic  terms  in  the 
Hamllton-pames  proposal,  and  unless 
we  redeem  ourselves  and  adopt  Hamll- 
ton-Bamea.  we  will  be  back  here  a 
year  fromj  now,  a  year  from  then,  and 
a  year  from  then,  closer  not  to  peace, 
only  close^  to  war  in  Central  America. 

I  D  1820 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  tp  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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^AN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
[t  the  first  time  when  we  de- 
amendment  in  April  by  a 
to  303.  The  only  thing  that 
red  since  then  is  that  Dear 
ite  Ortega  has  made  his 
to  Moscow  to  cele- 
Ictories.  to  pay  homage  to 
trs  and  arrange  for  more 
of  bomte  and  buUets  and 
^e  these  showered  upon  de- 
Tondurans. 
So  here  we  are  again.  This  amend- 
ment would  mi^e  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sljates  the  guarantors  of  the 
safety  ol  the  ruthless  Sandinista 
regime  aqd  protect  than  from  their 
own  people.  The  U.S.  Congress  would 
become  the  enforcer  of  the  BresOmev 
doctrine. 

The  Sandinistas'  efforts  to  esUblish 
totalitarian  control  over  Nicaraguan 
society  his  generated  wideq>read  in- 
digenous bpposition  and  support  for 
the  demooratic  opposition.  The  Sandi- 
nistas havje  tried  to  crush  that  opposi- 
tion, but  thus  far  have  not  succeeded. 
But  some  would  have  us  help  the 
Sandinistas  by  encouraging  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  to  give  up  their  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  to  leave  Nicaragua. 

This  amendment  says  to  the  hungry, 
tired  freeqom  fighter 

Do  you  want  aome  food,  a  shirt,  a  clean 
bandage  tat  your  wound?  Good.  AH  you 
have  to  do  p  Mop  flghtlnc  for  the  homeland 
that  you  lote,  the  freedom  that  you  believe 
in.  abandon  your  cotmtry  to  the  PLO,  the 
Bulgarians,  the  East  Germans,  the  Cubans, 
the  Soviets  and  the  Sandinista  Communists. 
Well,  this  is  not  the  bold  policy  of  a 
free  people.  This  is  the  Carter- Vance 
policy  of  on  abandoned  administration 
which  lacked  the  strength  or  the  wlU 
to  stand  by  its  friends  and  to  support 
the  princi  >les  in  which  it  professed  to 


believe. 
We  say 


America  stands  for  freedom 


and  Justice  in  Nicaragua,  but  If  we 


adopt  this  amendment  it  is  clear  we 
really  do  not  mean  it,  and  that  is 
wrong.  I  believe  the  American  people 
see  that  as  wrong. 

The  American  people  still  believe 
that  human  freedom  and  democracy 
are  fimdamental  values  which  our  U.S. 
foreign  policy  should  and  must  sup- 
port. And  the  only  effective  way  to 
support  freedom  or  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua is  to  support  the  resistance, 
keeping  the  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  move  Nicaragua  away  from  the 
Marxist-Leninist  totalitarianism  and 
toward  democracy. 

The  Hamilton  amendment  says 
again  that  Americans  cannot  be  trust- 
ed to  side  with  democracy  if  it  is  under 
fire. 

Vote  for  the  freedom  fighters,  not 
for  slavery.  Vote  no  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Sield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  PahettaI. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  biggest  problem  we  have 
today  with  regard  to  Central  America 
and  our  policy  in  Central  America  is 
trjring  to  define  exactly  what  our 
policy  is  in  Central  America,  and 
today's  debate  is  no  different.  I  think 
when  we  wind  up  today's  efforts  what 
we  will  have  determined  is  that  we 
have  adopted  an  ambivalent  amend- 
ment that  supports  an  ambivalent 
(wllcy  in  a  very  ambivalent  part  of  the 
world. 

I  have  listened  all  day  to  the  debate. 
Very  frankly,  it  varies  a  great  deal 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  various 
Members.  So  I  guess  to  some  extent  it 
helps  Members  in  this  body  be  ambiva- 
lent about  exactly  what  we  did  with 
regards  to  Central  America.  Some 
have  said  that  it  represents  war. 
Others  say  that  it  represents  peace. 
Some  say  it  represents  humanitarian 
aid.  Others  say  it  represents  military 
aid.  And  it  is  in  line  with  the  ambiva- 
lence of  the  |x>licies  of  the  administra- 
tion which  one  day  supports  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government,  the  next 
day  do  not  support  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government;  one  day  say  we  can 
deal  with  the  Sandinistas,  the  next 
day  say  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
them:  one  day  say  that  we  can  talk  to 
the  &uidinlstas,  and  the  next  day  say 
that  that  is  impossible. 

I  think  it  is  reflected  in  the  Idichel 
amendment.  The  Michel  amendment 
basically  tries  to  provide  under  the 
guise  of  humanitarian  aid  assistance 
to  rebel  forces.  What  policy  does  that 
represent? 

If  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  in  effect  overthrow  the  Sandinista 
government  or  to  force  change  within 
the  Sandinista  government,  it  Is  not 
going  to  do  it.  We  all  know  it  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  If  $70  million  to  $100 
million  of  direct  military  aid  over  the 
last  4  years  has  not  done  that,  then 
surely  $27  million  of  so-called  humani- 


tarian aid  is  not  going  to  result  in  any 
difference  or  any  change. 

So  the  amendment  does  not  imple- 
ment that  particular  policy. 

If  the  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  find  a  negotiated  settlement 
through  the  Contadora  effort,  it  is  not 
going  to  do  that  either.  There  is  no 
commitment  here  to  work  through  the 
Contadora  effort;  it  basically  breeds 
confusion  with  regard  to  our  allies  and 
to  other  nations  in  Latin  and  Central 
America. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  tough 
talk  today  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  it  is  time  for  some  straight  talk. 
If  in  f&ct  our  policy  Is  to  be  one  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  in  Nica- 
ragiia,  then  ought  we  not  to  be  debat- 
ing direct  military  aid  or  direct  mili- 
tary involvement  rather  than  humani- 
tarian aid  that  provides  logistical  sup- 
port to  these  forces?  Is  not  that  a 
more  honest  way  to  debate  that  par- 
ticular approach? 

But  if  in  effect  what  we  seek  to  do  is 
to  pursue  a  regional  peace  effort  to  try 
to  keep  out  all  outside  forces  with  re- 
gards to  Central  America,  then  the 
Hamilton  amendment  is  the  only 
honest  approach  that  lays  out  that 
Idnd  of  policy. 

Humanitarian  aid  here  under  the 
Hamilton  amendment  is  legitimate  hu- 
manitarian aid  in  that  it  is  provided  to 
all  refugees  and  provided  through  the 
Red  Cross.  It  also  extends  the  Boland 
amendment  which  makes  clear  that 
we  will  not  provide  military  aid  under 
the  guise  of  humanitarian  aid,  and  it 
sets  out  specific  policies  with  regards 
to  diplomatic  efforts  and  our  security 
interests.  It  is  a  much  more  honest  ap- 
proach to  what  our  policy  should  be  in 
Central  America. 

Today  we  make  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant foreign  iMlicy  votes  in  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  we 
can  end  this  day  not  in  fear  of  what 
will  now  happen,  but  in  hope  that  the 
path  of  peace  can  be  foimd. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Laoomabszho). 

Mr.  LAGOMAR8INO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  lot  has  been  said  here  this 
afternoon  about  President  Joae  Napo- 
leon Duarte  of  El  Salvador.  BCany  of 
us  met  with  him  privately.  We  know 
how  he  feels,  and  what  he  says  pri- 
vately about  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. Here  is  what  he  said  publicly  to 
his  own  National  Assembly  on  J\me  1: 

On  repeated  oocaaions  we  have  denounced 
that  Nicaragua  Is  the  haven  for  Salvadoran 
subvenlon.  Extremist  leftist  groups  are 
trained  there.  Logistic  aid  for  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas  is  coming  from  Nicaragua. 
Nicaragua  Is  the  center  of  the  operation 
where  terrorist  actions  against  El  Salvador 
are  planned,  decided  and  ordered.  Nicaragua 
Is  a  cancer  In  Central  America. 

Also,  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
Commandante  Ortega's  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  have  been  many 
trips  to  the  Soviet  UnloiL  Hear  what 


Adriana  Guillen,  a  former  Sandinista 
official,  said  about  the  first  trip  in 
1980.  May  1980: 

"Molses  Hassan.  Henry  Ruiz  and  (Carlos 
Coronel  traveled  to  Moscow  and  signed  a 
treaty  between  the  FSLN  and  the  Russian 
Communist  party.  At  this  time,  the  Soviets 
designated  a  Bulgarian  mission  as  the  inter- 
mediary between  Moscow  and  Managua 
Nevertheless,  the  FSLN  would  only  obtain 
assistance  under  the  condition  that  it  would 
push  forward  the  plana  of  the  Bulgarian 
team.  WhUe  this  happened,  the  Russians 
would  give  the  FSUf  80  percent  military 
help  and  20  percent  economic  help.  The 
Sandinista  front  committed  itself  to  spread- 
ing Soviet  influence  over  ttie  Central  Ameri- 
can region.  Once  accomplished,  the  help 
from  Moscow  would  be  20  percent  military 
and  80  percent  economic. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Sexbehuhc). 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  watched  this  debate  and  watched 
the  vote  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

This  is  where  I  came  into  this  body 
15  years  ago.  I  feel  like  I've  been 
watching  an  old  movie,  but  in  reverse. 
Then  we  were  delMithig  whether  to 
pull  out  of  the  Vietnam  war.  It  took  3 
more  years  and  thousands  of  casual- 
ties before  we  came  to  that  decision. 

The  arguments  that  were  made  at 
that  time  were:  "We  can't  pull  out  be- 
cause we  can't  let  our  troops  down  and 
we  have  to  show  our  resolve." 

Now.  what  is  going  to  h^pen  here? 
We  are  going  to  send  supplies  first  to 
the  Contras.  Then  when  they  do  not 
succeed,  we  are  going  to  supply  weap- 
ons. Then  when  the  Soviets  give  addi- 
tional weapons  to  the  Sandinistas,  the 
cry  will  go  up,  "We  can't  permit  this  to 
happen.  We  can't  let  the  Contras 
down."  So  eventually  you  are  going  to 
have  to  send  in  the  Marines. 

Let  us  not  lud  ourselves.  That  is  the 
end  of  the  road  that  the  socalled 
Michel  amendment  will  take  us  down. 

By  contrast,  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment states  a  rational  policy,  not  im- 
possible conditions  for  the  Sandinistas 
to  meet,  but  reasonable,  rational 
policy  and  a  rational  prospect  of  suc- 
ceeding through  diplomacy,  not  force. 
I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  my 
Democratic  colleagues  would  reconsid- 
er. Do  not  let  the  warhawks  start  to 
take  over  our  side  of  the  aisle,  at  least, 
as  they  seem  to  have  taken  over  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  think 
long  and  hard  before  they  allow  them- 
selves to  start  a  process  going  which 
may  well  turn  out  to  be  irreversible 
tmtll  after  there  has  been  an  immense 
tragedy  not  only  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  but  for  the  American 
people  and  their  sons. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  \,Yie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Coubter). 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tbank  the  gentlenuui  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

The  House  Is  I  thlnlc  pretty  much 
united  on  their  opinion  of  the  Nicmra- 
guan  regime.  They  do  not  think  very 
much  about  it  They  all  agree  that  the 
election  process  there  was  unfair. 
They  recognized  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  suppression  of  human  rights, 
repression  of  political  parties,  the  lack 
of  freedom  of  religion,  labor  unions, 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  recognize 
that  there  has  been  a  number  of  ter- 
rorist activities,  a  military  buildup  far 
in  excess  of  what  they  actually  need. 

But  we  are  dUrided  on  our  strategy 
as  to  what  we  do  about  it.  S«ne  hold 
that  we  should  abandon  the  freedom 
fighters,  abandon  the  Contras.  and  if 
we  do  that  we  wHl  show  our  good  in- 
tentions, our  willingness  to  negotiate 
ourselves,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
policy.  Others  argue  that  the  support 
of  the  Contras  is  the  only  way,  the 
only  way  to  hold  the  «««««Tifft4Uf  back 
from  even  more  repressive  activities. 
and  it  is  the  only  factor  that  gives 
them  the  incentive  to  negotiate. 
Which  view  of  these  two  is  correct? 

The  answer  really  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  regime.  Their 
likelihood  of  entering  talks  depcaids  on 
their  view  of  the  world,  and  their  own 
ideology.  Let  us  look  at  their  ideology. 

Within  the  first  year  of  their  revolu- 
tion, the  United  States  gave  them  lots 
of  aid.  the  United  SUtes  gave  them 
100.000  tons  of  wheat,  we  offered  to 
give  them  Peace  Corps  volimteers.  Did 
they  say  yes  to  the  Peace  Corps?  They 
said  no.  they  wanted  Cuban  teachers. 
The  reason  they  wanted  Cuban  teach- 
as  was  because  Cuban  teachers  teach 
Communist  ideology. 

They  Joined  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  cwnmunique  condemning  world 
opinion  about  the  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  The  Sandinista  national 
anthem  says.  "We  shaU  fight  the 
yankee,  the  enemy  of  humanity." 

In  1981  Defense  Minister  Umberto 
Ortega  said  "We  are  guided  by  the  sci- 
entific doctrine  of  revolution,  by 
Mandsm-Leninism." 

They  have  increased  their  defense 
forces  to  50.000  troops. 

The  story  goes  on.  Daniel  Ortega 
visits  Moscow.  A  Nicaraguan  official 
not  long  ago  vidting  the  Soviet  Union 
said  the  JJJBJSJL'n  success  in  building 
communism  will  remain  an  inspiring 
example  for  the  Nicaraguan  people 
thoaaselves. 

The  Sandinistas  believe  they  should 
be  taken  very  seriously.  They  believe 
in  the  doctrine  of  communism  and  of 
Manrlsm-Tienlnlinn.  Since  they  hold 
these  prindides  very  dear,  we  have  to 
decide  what  will  motivate  them. 

History  shows  there  is  no  evidence 
of  a  Cranmunlst  revolution  ever  being 
reversed  because  of  the  good  inten- 
tioos  of  democracies  or  because  de- 
mocracies are  willing  to  abandon  those 
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who  Are  fighting  for  freedom.  If  the 
Hou8«  agrees  to  vote  in  favor  of 
Bam^HamUton  we  will  agree  to  help 
those  individuals  that  are  suffering 
outside  of  Nicaragua,  but  not  those 
people  that  are  suffering  inside  Nica- 
ragua«  We  will  be  moving  from  the 
policy*  of  containment  to  the  policy  of 
aban(k)nment. 

The!  Bames-Hamllton  i^jproach 
would!  have  merit  if  there  was  a  shred 
of  evidence  in  history  or  in  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution  itself  that  abando- 
ment  iof  freedom  flitters  would  lead 
to  a  negotiated  transition  to  democra- 
cy. But  there  is  simply  no  such  evi- 
dence. 

The  Sandinistas  have  rejected  calls 
for  an  Internal  dialog  when  they  have 
come  '  from  Members  of  Congress, 
when  they  have  come  from  the  Nicara- 
guan I  Catholic  bishops,  when  they 
have  ^me  from  the  freedom  fighters 
thonselves.  The  only  way  to  get  them 
to  tak^  the  idea  very  seriously  of  a  ne- 
gotiated move  and  transition  toward 
demo<i«cy  is  to  show  that  the  friends 
of  freedom  inside  Nicaragua  are 
backed  by  friends  of  freedom  outside 
of  Nicaragua. 

Fleafe  vote  no  on  Barnes-Hamilton. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  has  12 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stdmp]  has  35Vfc 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I 
srleld  %  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ybrk  [Mr.  Wsiss]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  BCr.  Chairman,  the 
sober  and  compelling  argument  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HAiin.yowl  spelled  out  the  case  mag- 
nlficei^y  for  adopting  a  policy  which 
keeps  Us  on  the  path  of  negotiation 
and  dlMomacy  and  peace. 

To  iBten  to  some  of  the  speeches  on 
the  otiier  side  of  the  aisle,  and  some 
also  oi  the  Democratic  side,  you  can 
almost)  smell  the  gunpowder,  you  can 
almost!  sense  that  they  are  beginning 
to  pac^  their  uniforms  and  are  ready 
for  cotibat.  I  hope  that  they  are  in 
fact  thinking  of  their  own  participa- 
tion because  the  American  people  cer- 
tainly Jvill  not  likely  excuse  their  sons 
and  biothers  and  fathers  being  sent 
light  in  Central  America  while 
rs  of  this  body  cheer  them  on 
le  safety  of  this  body, 
"ation  has  had  a  noble  history. 
Bom  tti  revolution,  we  have  played  a 
noble  role  on  the  world  stage  for  the 
most  part.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
thougli,  we  do  something  which  causes 
us  to  Ibok  back  on  it,  with  a  sense  of 
embarlassment  and  sense  of  shame.  It 
has  happened  most  often  when  willful 
leaders  misused  their  power  and  ig- 
nored the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can pdople  and  dragged  us  into  con- 
ceived international  adventures. 


We  are  ^n  the  verge  of  undertaking 
such  a  sQameful  adventure  at  this 
point.  And  do  not  tell  me  about  what 
Ronald  Reagan  has  promised  In  his 
most  reoeiit  letter  about  how  he  does 
not  want  to  get  us  militarily  involved 
in  the  ove^tto>w  of  the  Oovemment 
of  NlcaragfuL  A  President  who  in  im- 
posing his  embargo  against  Nicaragua, 
that  states!  that  it  presents  an  unusual 
and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional secuHty  of  the  United  States,  Is 
dragging  us  into  war  as 


capable 
welL 

The 
our  last 

Mr. 
minutes 
[Mr.DsW: 

Mr.  Di^ 
it  might 
debate  to 
to  step 


Iton  amendment  may  be 
!  of  averting  that  war. 
,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
gentlonan  from  Ohio, 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
good  at  this  point  in  the 
»k  at  what  our  goals  are. 
,  for  a  moment  and  analyse 
it.  Is  not  trhat  we  want  really  very 
simple?  Do  we  not  want  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  lup  to  what  they  promlaed 
their  peop^  in  their  own  revolution, 
and  do  we  not  also  want  them  to  give 
up  the  Idek  of  exporting  this  revolu- 
tion? I 

Our  goal4  are  really  very  simple. 

Now  the!  question  Is  how  do  we 
achieve  th^  goals.  Let  us  look  and 
examine  f  dr  a  moment  the  Hamilton 
amendment  and  see  if  that  amend- 
ment will  accomplish  our  goals. 

What  in  [the  Hamilton  amendment 
will  acconqillsh  these  goals?  What  will 
put  pressure  on  the  Sandinistas? 

The  sad  answer,  I  am  afraid,  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  there  that  will  do 
that.  It  really  is  no  polk^  at  alL 

Where  dfes  the  "humanitarian  aid 
to  the  refugees"  referred  to  in  the 
Hamilton  amendment  actually  go?  It 
goes  outsidje  of  Nicaragua.  It  goca  to 
those  who  have  already  left  Nicara- 
gua. 

Now,  the^  refugees  may  need  the 
aid.  This  proposal  may  have  merit  on 
its  own.  Bu^  it  does  nothing  to  achieve 
the  goals  that  we  are  debating  today. 

Another  I  part    of    the     Hamilton 

provides  for  an  expedited 

any  requests  made  by 

after  October  1.  Again, 

X  accomplish?  AU  it  says 

to  debate  this  later,  at 


amendment 
procedure 
the  Presld 
what  does 
Is  we  are  _ 
a  different 
The 


iton  amendment  also  puts 
back  in  the]  Boland  amendment  which 
this  House  Just  voted  not  to  put  into 
this  parUcuiar  bllL 

But  the  ukain  thing  it  does  is  to  gut 
the  Michel  amendment.  The  Michel 
amendments  presents  a  viable  and  le- 
gitimate pc|lcy.  which  does  put  pres- 
sure on  theSandinistas. 

The  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  the 
Michel  amendment  Is  logical;  It  is  in 
fact  a  true  bollcy.  It  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  I  success.  The  Hamilton 
amendment;  imfortunately,  represents 
no  policy  at  all.  It  is  a  conscious  ded- 
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sion  to  do  nothing.  The  term  "benign 
neglect"  comes  to  mind.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  benign  or  not,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  certainly  would  be  neglect. 

D  1840 

And  it  would  be  turning  oiu*  back  on 
that  region  of  the  world  and  would  be 
basically  saying  we  have  no  policy  at 

alL      

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  BuAUXl. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
world  is  watching  closely  the  action  We 
take  today  in  this  body.  The  world  is 
watching  to  see  whether  the  allies  and 
friends  of  America  around  the  world 
can  coimt  on  us  for  help  when  they 
need  help.  The  world  is  watching  and 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  United 
States  can  be  counted  on  to  exerdse  a 
practical  and  realistic  foreign  and  de- 
fense iwlicy  or  whether  we  will  react 
with  nothing  more  than  the  empty 
rhetoric  of  isolationism.  In  my  opinion 
the  course  for  us  is  very  clear. 

Americans  do  not  want  our  country 
perceived  as  unable  or  imwllllng  to 
protect  and  defend  America's  legiti- 
mate interests  abroad. 

It  was  a  Democratic  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  took  coura- 
geous steps  of  sending  U.S.  forces  to 
fight  tyranny  and  recognized  that 
America  cannot  be  an  ostrich  with  its 
head  in  the  sand. 

It  was  a  Democratic  President, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  broke  isola- 
ti<mist  sentiment  in  America  to  stop 
fascism  when  it  was  close  to  victory.  It 
was  a  Democrat  President,  Harry 
Truman,  who  combined  U.S.  and  UJf. 
forces  to  fight  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea  and  rebuilt  war-torn  Europe 
through  the  Marshall  plan,  checked 
Soviet  actions  in  Iran,  aided  Oreece 
and  Turkey  under  the  Truman  doc- 
trine, and  defeated  the  Soviet  block- 
ade of  Berlin  and  created  NATO  in 
1949. 

It  was  President  John  Kennedy  who 
blockaded  Cuba  and  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  commit  UJ5.  military  power 
to  keep  West  Berlin  free,  and  yet  It 
was  JFK  who  negotiated  the  first 
major  arms  control  agreement.  He  said 
in  his  inaugural  address.  "We  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  my  friend, 
oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the  survival 
of  liberty." 

That  should  be  the  policy  of  Demo- 
crats today;  that  should  be  America's 
policy  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  for 
the  Michel  amendment  without  any  of 
the  amendments  weakening  it. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lewis]. 

BCr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  have  copy  here,  a  reprint  of  what 
now  is  a  famous  or  infamous  comman- 


dante  letter  which  was  signed  by  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  and  sent  to 
Comandante  Daniel  Ortega  and  some 
of  his  friends.  Prom  it  I  would  like  to 
quote. 

Dear  Comsndsnte.  We  wsnt  to  commend 
you  and  the  memben  of  your  sovemment 
for  Ukins  steps  to  open  up  the  political 
proccH  in  your  country.  We  support  your 
decision  to  schedule  elections  this  year,  to 
reduce  press  oensonhip  and  to  allow  a 
sreater  freedom  of  assembly  for  political 
parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  noted 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  have  re- 
thought their  position  on  aid  to  the 
Contras  over  the  past  7  weeks. 

Daniel  Ortega,  the  Communist 
President  of  Nicaragua,  took  a  trip  to 
Russiar-the  day  after  our  last  vote  on 
Nicaragua— and  many  of  us  began  to 
think  again. 

It  was  not  the  trip  that  caused  the 
thought  It  was  the  fact  that  that  tr^ 
resulted  in  a  Soviet  commitment  of 
$200  million  in  military  and  economic 
aid  to  assist  in  the  consolidation  of  a 
Communist  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua. 

Many  began  to  think  again  because 
history  so  clearly  teaches  us  that  the 
Russians  do  not  give  aid  for  light  pur- 
pose. The  cynical  and  sinister  leaders 
of  the  Kremlin  know  what  they  are 
about. 

Two  hundred  million  dollars  for  a 
tiny  country  in  Central  America— for 
what?  Well  my  friends,  let's  make  it 
clear,  the  Soviets  reserve  aid  in  such 
large  amounts  for  only  their  most  im- 
portant, and  loyal,  "vassal  states"  *  *  * 
Vietnam,  members  of  the  Warsaw 
pact,  and  Cuba— and  yes.  now  Nicara- 
gua. 

Review  with  me  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  history  of  this  debate  in  the 
House.  In  the  spring  of  1980.  the 
House  was  deeply  divided  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  ruling 
junta  of  Nicaragua  was  moving  toward 
a  Marxist  dictatorship. 

One  of  our  former  colleagues,  now  a 
member  of  the  other  body,  rose  to 
inform  the  House  of  two  new  members 
of  the  Sandinista  Junta:  Rafael  Rlvas 
and  Arturo  Cruz.  In  doing  so  he  added: 
"I  am  hopeful  that  recent  actions  in 
Nicaragua,  with  the  appointment  of 
these  two  members  are  sufficient  to 
give  lie  to  those  views  that  say  only 
the  Marxists  are  in  control  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  It  Is  hopeless  down  there, 
and  that  all  hope  for  Democratic  insti- 
tutions is  lost." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  neither 
one  of  these  great  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
crats is  still  with  the  Sandinistas.  In 
fact,  Arturo  Cnz  is  now  one  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  in  the  Contra 
movement  It  is  hard  to  understand 
how  these  men  were  the  saving  grace 
of  the  SandinlsU  Junta  in  1980,  but 
are  now  bandlU  seeking  to  destroy  any 
possibility  for  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Why  have  so  many  others  who 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  commen- 


dantes    to    overthrow    Samosa— now 
Joined  the  cause  of  the  Contras? 

Why  Cruz?  Why  Pastora?  Why  Cha- 
morra? 

Because  the  Ctmtras  have  refused  to 
let  the  revolution  against  oppression 
in  Nicaragua  that  overthrew  Samosa 
die  under  the  hand  of  Sandinista  Com- 
munist rule,  that's  why. 

Thit  freedom  fighters  are  not  under 
the  illusion  that  they  can  gain  a  mili- 
tary victory.  The  CootrM  are  attonpt- 
ing  to  maintain  a  level  of  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas,  pressure  that  inovldes 
our  only  hope  to  help  freedom  survive. 
Pressure  and  time  to  allow  the  hope 
for  liberty  throughout  Coitral  Amer- 
ica to  grow. 

We  have  only  two  choices:  To 
commit  ourselves  to  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy throughout  Central  Amer- 
ica^-or— to  turn  our  backs  \xpaa  the 
freedmn  fighters  and  thus  give  our 
blessing  to  a  Cuba-like  Communist 
state  in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Tauzot]. 

Mr.  TAUZIN.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  says  it  all:  Once  in 
the  Soviet  bloc,  always  in;  once  a  part 
of  the  Soviet  Mands-Leninist  society, 
there  is  no  exit,  no  choice  to  return  to 
democracy. 

If  you  do  not  believe  that  witness 
Hungary.  Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and 
lately  Afghanistan.  Once,  through 
Yiook.  or  crook,  using  if  necessary  the 
facade  of  Western  democratic  plural- 
isms, the  Soviet  puiwet  dictatorship  is 
established,  the  new  satellite  state  is 
then  heavily  militarized  and  thm 
locked  firmly  into  the  Soviet  sj^stem. 

As  we  debate  this  issue,  a  debate,  by 
the  way,  which  could  not  occur  in  a 
Communist  totalitarian  state,  mcara- 
gua  slips  ever  more  surely  into  that 
permanent  grip  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist imperialism  Jiist  as  surely  as 
Daniel  Ortega  embraces  the  Russian 
bear. 

In  all  of  world  history  there  never 
has  been  such  an  empire  as  the  Soviet 
empire,  one  which  must  lock  its  own 
people  in  behind  Beriln  Walls  by  force 
of  arms  whenever  any  dare  to  rise,  as 
Solidarity  tried,  in  (^iposition  to  the 
puppet  state.  And  it  is  because  its  own 
people  must  try  to  leave  that  the 
Soviet  empire  must  bring  under  its  do- 
minion all  places  to  which  its  own 
people  would  fiee. 

Jean  Francois  Revel,  author  of  the 
book  "How  Democracies  Perish"  said 
it  precisely  whra  he  wrote.  "So  long  as 
there  is  a  single  rock  upon  which  so- 
cialism does  not  thrive,  there  wiU  be 
boat  i>eople."  That  is.  people  fleeing 
commuidsm  trying  to  find  freedom. 

The  Communist  Sandinistas  are  de- 
termined to  make  of  Nicaragua  an- 
other safe  place  for  the  Soviet  system. 
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another  place  where  free  people  can 
no  longer  Hee.  And  unlike  the  Central 
and  South  American  dictators  who 
come  and  who  go,  the  Sandinista  dic- 
tators mean  to  lock  Nicaragua  perma- 
nently under  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
just  like  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Ctechoslovakia. 

Can  we  refuse  to  aid  those  who 
would,  in  their  own  country,  resist 
them? 

Our  choice  today  is  really  a  pro- 
found one.  Someone  asked,  "Where  is 
Nicaragua?"  WeU.  Nicaragua  is  right 
here  in  our  iMtckyard.  in  the  backyard 
of  democracy  which  ought  to  be  free. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  ZscHAu]. 

Mr.  Z8CHAU.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
April  24.  1985. 1  voted  for  a  resolution 
similar  to  this  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana,  Mr. 
Hamiltoh.  Today  I  will  vote  against 
the  Hamilton  amendment. 

In  April  I  said  in  the  well,  "The 
Barnes/Hamilton  resolution  is  not 
perfect,  but  I  support  it  because  I  be- 
lieve it  can  provide  a  basis  for  a  new 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  which  would 
attract  bipartisan  support." 

It  has.  Much  of  the  concept  of  the 
McDade  amendment,  which  p>as8ed 
today,  came  from  the  Barnes/Hamil- 
ton resolution.  Its  support  for  the 
Contadora  process,  resumption  of  bi- 
lateral negotiations  between  Nicara- 
gua and  the  United  States,  and  inter- 
nal dialog  within  Nicaragua  were 
called  for  by  the  Barnes/Hamilton  res- 
olution last  April.  Frequent  reports  on 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  toward 
peace,  including  investigation  of  al- 
leged human  rights  violations,  were 
suggested  by  the  Barnes/Hamilton 
resolution  and  incorporated  in  the 
McDade  amendment.  McDade's  incen- 
tives for  the  Sandinistas  to  be  forth- 
coming, including  the  suspension  of 
military  maneuvers  and  the  trade  em- 
bargo or  some  other  positive  actions 
by  the  United  States  if  progress  is 
made  in  the  negotiations,  were  sug- 
gested by  the  Barnes/Hamilton  resolu- 
tion. Finally.  McDade's  provision  for 
expedited  consideration  of  appropriate 
measures  if  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
are  not  willing  to  negotiate  seriously 
was  originally  proposed  by  the 
Barnes/Hamilton  resolution  last  i^ril. 

Building  on  the  policy  concepts  of 
the  Barnes/Hamilton  resolution,  the 
McDade  amendment  did  attract  bipar- 
tisan support  and  with  that  broad  sup- 
port it  does  provide  a  basis  for  a  sus- 
tainable, effective  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America.  I  believe  it 
improves  on  Barnes/Hamilton  resolu- 
tion by  permitting  the  humanitarian 
assistance  to  be  provided  directly  to 
opposition  groups  within  Nicaragua 
rather  than  limiting  it  to  refugees  out- 
side the  country.  Also,  it  specifically 
permits  information  exchange  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  oppo- 
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sitioii  groups  that  under  some  inter- 
pretations would  have  been  prohibited 
by  tHe  language  of  the  Barnes/Hamil- 
ton Resolution  last  April.  However,  in 
keepkig  with  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
Barnes/Hamilton  resolution,  the 
McDide  amendment  does  not  provide 
assistance  to  opposition  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  combat— the 
author,  Mr.  McDaoe,  specifically  em- 
phasfeed  that  on  the  House  floor  earli- 
er today— nor  may  any  of  the  assist- 
ance Tbe  provided  through  the  CIA  or 
the  DOD. 

The  Barnes/Hamilton  resolution 
playdd  a  very  important  role  last 
April]  It  got  many  of  us  here  in  the 
House  and  in  the  administration  to 
think  about  our  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua in  broader  terms  and  to  make  the 
emphasis  of  that  policy  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  the  region  and  in  Nicara- 
gua lyither  than  a  purely  military  ap- 
proadi. 

But  today  is  a  new  day.  Today  the 
Hamilton  amendment  is  no  longer 
needad.  It  has  done  its  Job.  According- 
ly, it  should  be  discarded.  But  we  in 
the  Bouse  should  recognize  and  thank 
our  <tolleagues  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
HAicitTON  for  providing  at  a  critical 
time  the  intellectual  underpinnings  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  new  and  more 
effective  policy  toward  Nicaragua  and 
Cent Al  America. 

D  1850 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  BusTOH]. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  know,  listening  to  the  debate 
from  phe  liberal  Members  on  this  side 
of  th4  aisle  brings  to  mind  the  Repub- 
Tational  Convention,  and  at  that 
ition.  Democrat  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
\he  U.N.  Ambassador,  said  that 
Iberal  Democrats  continue  to 
America  first,  and  that  is  all  I 
have  heard  today  on  this  amendment. 
"We  are  responsible  for  the  Cubans 
being  In  Nicaragua."  Blame  America 
first.  "We  are  responsible  for  the  PLO 
terrorists  being  in  Nicaragua."  Blame 
America  first.  We  are  responsible  for 
the  Bulgarian  terrorists  and  all  the 
rest:  Che  Red  Brigade  from  Italy  being 
down  there.  Blame  America  first. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  sell 
with  the  American  people.  It  did  not 
in  th«  last  election  and  it  is  not  going 
to  sell  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton  indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Duarte  of  El  Salvador  said  he 
would  accept  the  Communist  Sandinls- 
his  border  if  they  would  stay 
their  own  borders,  but  I  am 
tell  you  they  are  not  staying 
^  their  own  borders. 
When  I  was  in  Chalatenango  Prov- 
ince iti  M  Salvador,  I  saw  Communist 
weapons  that  did  not  grow  out  of  the 
ground:  they  had  to  come  through 
eithet  Nicaragua  or  Cuba,  and  the  am- 
munition I  saw  could  be  traced  direct- 
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ly  back  to  the  revolution  which  over- 
threw Somoza,  which  came  from  Ar- 
gentina a$d  was  sold  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  Niearagua.  It  was  Nlcaraguan 
ammunition:  there  was  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  did  not  imder- 
stand  what  President  Reagan's  goals 
were.  Pre«dent  Reagan  has  said  time 
and  again  that  he  wants  the  Sandinis- 
tas to  live  ^p  to  the  commitments  they 
made  to  tl^e  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1979.  That  is.  free  elections, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion; non^  of  which  exist  today.  That 
is  what  P|-esident  Reagan  wants,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  putting  pressure  on 
the  Communist  Sandinlsta  govern- 
ment, and  that  is  why  he  wants  this 
humanitai^ian  aid  for  the  Contras. 

Tou  knojw,  I  get  the  impression  that 
our  coUeaiues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  feel^lke  we  should  cower  in  a 
comer  woile  the  Communists  march 
on  around  this  world,  taking  country 
after  country. 

If  we  da  that,  we  are  going  to  ulti- 
mately lose  ouE  freedom  as  well.  We 
cannot  stapd  back  and  let  the  Commu- 
nists movf  on  and  on  and  on:  there 
has  to  be  ft  line  drawn  somewhere:  we 
must  sup^rt  our  allies  in  Central 
America. 

If  we  do  not  do  that  we  Jeopardize 
our  future!  as  welL 

Mr.  STU^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRifAHl. 

Mr.  DqRNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman*  I  will  Insert  my  prepared 
remarks  at  this  point,  because  I  see 
that  the  djstingulshed  majority  leader 
is  on  the  floor,  and  I  wish  to  make  a 
personal  wpeal  to  hiwi 

Mr.  ChMnnan.  I  rise  on  behalf  of 
the  Miche^-McDade  effort  and  against 
aU  of  the  pTeville  Chamberlain  delay- 
ing tactloj.  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
must  do  the  right,  reasonable,  and  re- 
sponsible thing  here  today,  and  if  we 
do  not,  we  will  find  our  responsibilities 
incredibly  more  onerous  later  on.  Jime 
in  infamy  if  we  fail  with 
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provide  assistance  to  the 
freedom  fighters  because 
the  right  thing  to  do.  The 
jn.  and  even  children  who 
have  taked  to  arms  against  the  Sandi- 
nlsta regime  have  not  done  so  because 
they  are  |n  the  pay  of  the  United 
States— if  they  were  they  would  find 
us  an  inconstant  employer— but  be- 
cause they  are  attempting  to  reclaim  a 
stolen  revolution,  a  purloined  promise 
of  freedoiii.  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  Danny  Ortega  and  his  hench- 
men. The  President  likened  the  free- 
dom f  ightc  rs  to  the  Founding  Fathers, 
and  has  bten  ridicuiled  for  saying  so. 
But  for  those  of  you  who  recall  some 
of  the  reasoning  behind  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  I  point  out  that 
the  rights  of  the  Americans  in  18th 


century  North  America  were  consid- 
ered to  be  rooted  in  God-given  human 
rights  more  than  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution, as  wonderful  as  that  institution 
was  and  is.  When  Britain  failed  to  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans, our  forefathers  enforced  those 
rights  by  rising  up  against  injustice 
and  tyranny.  Since  the  false  Sandi- 
nlsta regime  has  betrayed  the  noble 
Ideals  of  freedom  which  they  said  they 
wore  as  a  badge  of  belief  and  commit- 
ment when  they  took  power.  Yes, 
those  people  who  want  freedom  are 
entitled  to  seek  it.  I  commend  them 
because  they  didn't  vote  Just  with 
their  feet  and  trek  north  to  the  United 
States— many  have,  but  not  the  brave 
men,  women,  and  teenagers  who 
Joined  the  Contras— but  with  their 
lives  in  direct  struggle  against  the  be- 
trayers of  their  revolution.  They  are 
enforcing  their  own  right  to  democra- 
cy, which  right  has  been  denied  them 
by  the  morally  corrupt  and  avowedly 
Commimist  Ortega  government.  Given 
our  own  national,  historical  commit- 
ment to  freedom  and  democracy,  this 
country  can  do  no  other  in  this  con- 
nection than  support  the  valiant  fight- 
ers for  Nlcaraguan  freedom. 

It  is  only  reasonable  for  us  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  see  to  it  that 
freedom's  forces  in  Nicaragua  are  not 
left  to  the  poverty  of  political  neglect 
by  freedom's  greatest  champion— the 
United  States.  Not  only  because  it  is  in 
our  moral  Interest  to  stand  with  demo- 
cratic forces,  but  because  it  is  in  our 
national  interest.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
whom  every  one  of  us  here  recognizes 
as  a  great  champion  of  freedom, 
brought  this  country  to  the  brink  of 
war  over  the  Soviet  missUes  which 
were  going  into  Cuba.  We  have  toler- 
ated a  Communist  government  in 
Cuba,  with  what  I  consider  a  patheti- 
cally weak  modus  Vivendi,  but  we 
could  not  tolerate  a  loaded  gun  point- 
ed at  the  heart  of  this  coimtry  from  90 
miles  off  shore. 

It  is  reasonable  for  us  to  help  democ- 
racy's champions  in  Nicaragua  because 
If  we  don't,  well  have  a  Communist 
dictatorship  linked  directly  to  Cuba 
and  to  Moscow  not  90  miles  offshore, 
but  on  shore.  From  Nicaragua  missiles 
won't  be  necessary.  Nlcaraguan/ 
Cuban/Soviet  elements  will  foment 
discord  and  revolution  throughout 
Central  America  and  into  Mexico. 

Massive  waves  of  frightened  Central 
Americans  will  head  for  safety  any 
where  they  can— most  into  the  United 
States.  And.  Just  as  legitimate  Korean 
refugees  fled  south  when  Korea  was 
partitioned  after  the  Second  World 
War,  and  bona  fide  North  Vietnamese 
refugees  headed  by  boat  and  foot 
across  the  17th  parallel  after  the  1956 
settlements,  in  both  cases  only  to  In- 
clude Communist  agents  bent  on  long 
range  treachery,  we  wlU  have  enemy 
agents  among  those  who  pour  across 
our  southern  border.  Why  permit  this 


to  happen?  Why  allow  an  expansion- 
ist, ideologically  driven,  hostile  gov- 
ernment to  get  geared  up  for  its  long- 
term  offensive  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  and  our  other  neigh- 
bors? Why  not  allow  those  who  want 
to  settle  the  problem  and  who  have 
the  greatest  and  most  legitimate  inter- 
est in  the  problem  to  settle  it? 

There  are  those  who  might  accept 
that  we  have  a  legitimate  moral  con- 
cern in  helping  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua  but  fear  American  in- 
volvement. They  will  remember  Viet- 
nam, and  will  invoke  its  debilitating 
and  enervating  ghost,  and  turn  their 
backs  in  resignation  as  freedom  dies  in 
Nicaragua.  I  say  to  such  fears,  you 
have  it  backward.  If  we  don't  provide  a 
balance  to  the  guns  and  equipment 
provided  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua by  the  Communist  Cubans  and 
Communist  Soviets,  freedom  will  die 
and  tryanny  will  not  only  win,  it  will 
be  encouraged  in  its  long-term  expan- 
sionist goals.  If  we  don't  pick  up  the 
slack  in  the  rope  now,  well  find  it 
around  our  necks  later. 

Finally,  it  is  responsible  for  us  to 
take  this  action.  For  the  first  time 
since  we  permitted  South  Vietnam  to 
fall  before  a  massive  North  Vietnam- 
ese   invasion,    we    are    restoring   this 
country's  credibility  in  the  eyes  of  our 
allies  and  the  noncommitted  smaller 
nations  of  the  world.  If  we  don't  take 
steps  to  help  stabilize  Central  America 
imder  reasonably  friendly,  democratic 
governments,  we  will  find  ourselves 
sneered  at  as  unable  to  manage  affairs 
in  o\ir  own  front  yard.  We  have  start- 
ed to  turn  back  the  Soviet  expansion 
of  influence  by  a  quick  surgical  stroke 
in  Grenada.  We  have  heartened  our 
friends  and  confounded  our  enemies 
by  that  actioiL  We  have  a  chance  now 
in  Nicaragua,  with  no  American  men 
involved,  to  continue  the  rollback  of 
Soviet/Cuban  domination  at  least  in 
this  hemisphere.  For  us  to  permit  a 
suspended  priest  to  establish  a  tin-pot 
dictatorship    on    the    backs    of    his 
people,  to  consign  them  to  serfdom  of 
a  far  worse  sort  than  the  Americas 
have  ever  seen  before,  becatise  it  is  a 
slavery  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit,  is 
to  deny  the  importance  of  this  issue  to 
hemispheric  if  not  world  peace  and 
freedom.  Not  only  is  freedom  Indivisi- 
ble, world  order  is  also  indivisible.  We 
cannot  have  turmoU  and  local  imperi- 
alism on  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent without  involving  the  world,  be- 
cause the  Soviets  always  fish  in  trou- 
bled waters. 

I  want  to  note  here  that  while  I  am 
determined  to  press  for  assistance  to 
Nicaragua's  freedom  fighters.  I  also 
am  willing  to  see  those  elements  talk 
with  the  Ortega  nomenklatura  about  a 
government  of  reconciliation  in  Nica- 
ragua, as  long  as  those  talks  are  In  full 
faith  and  credit.  Otherwise,  I  see  no 
reason  why  such  conversations  should 
occur.  In  any  event,  nothing  is  likely 


to  happen  unless  the  freedom  forces  in 
Nicaragua  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with  by  the  Communists,  and  this  of 
course  depends  on  their  receiving  as- 
sistance that  is  sufficient  and  steady. 

Right,  reason,  and  responsibility  all 
call  on  us  to  take  the  steps  necessary 
to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua 
through  the  Instrument  of  the  Nicarar 
guans  themselves.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  act  in  accordance,  and  to 
place  this  great  country  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  hiunan  rights  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  submit  for  the  his- 
torical record  an  analysis  of  today's 
declaration  of  unity  in  El  Salvador  by 
all  the  various  Nlcaraguan  freedom 
fighter  groups. 

I  also  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record, 
again,  for  purposes  of  Jogging  a  few 
memories,  the  questionable  "Dear  Co- 
mandante  Ortega"  letter. 

DBdJutATioa  or  the  DnriB  Nicaraoua 
OrrosinoE 

SUMMiUtT 

Stnoe  the  RandintetM  rejected  tbe  opposi- 
tion's March  1  call  for  a  dialogue,  tbe  oppo- 
sition has  DOW  decided  to  unify  and  dedaie 
their  unalterable  dedalon  to  continue  Qcbt- 
ins  against  the  Bandtntstas,  altbough  they 
wiU  always  give  priority  to  a  pidltlcal  solu- 
tion. Major  opposltlmi  figures  announced  at 
IIKW  E8T  in  San  Salvador  that  tbey  are 
fonning  a  CTnited  Nicarasuan  Opposttian 
(UNO).  They  also  announced  their  negotiat- 
ing position,  including  a  proposal  for  an  in- 
terim government,  for  elections  within  a 
year  to  establish  a  democracy  and  for  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  reconstruetioa. 
PAsnciPAins 

Mr.  Arturo  Cruz.  Mr.  Adolfo  Calero.  and 
Mr.  Alphooson  Robelo  represented  tbe 
CDN  (non-mOitary  political  opposition),  tbe 
FDN  and  tbe  ARDE.  Several  other  opposi- 
tion figures  also  participated  Pastora.  rep- 
resoitlng  the  PR8,  was  invited  to  attend  but 
declined.  MISURA  and  M18UKA/SATA 
leaders  are  meeting  to  select  a  singte  spokes- 
man who  will  represent  both  groups,  and 
they  will  probably  Join  the  UNO  later  this 
week. 

RATIOMAL  UCOWCILXATIOII 

Total  amnesty  and  pardon  for  all  political 
priaoners,  strengthening  of  tbe  Judicial 
process  and  elimination  of  q>eclal  tribunals, 
elimination  of  capital  punishment.  demiU- 
taiiaation  of  society  and  redress  for  ait>i- 
trary  and  unjust  acts. 

tnc  pountATiovs 


Establishment  of  a  constitution  and  rule 
by  law,  primacy  of  civilian  authorities,  elec- 
tion with  parUcipation  by  aU  sides,  ethnic 
minority  rights  and  indepoMlence  of  all 
branches  of  governments.  Interim  govern- 
ment in  which  all  sectors  of  society  would 
participate,  which  would  last  not  more  than 
a  year;  as  the  Contras  previously  offered,  it 
could  be  headed  by  Daniel  Ortega,  with  the 
manner  of  participation  by  other  parties  a 
subject  of  negotiation.  National  assembly 
elections  within  a  year.  Supervision  of  both 
the  interim  government  and  the  elections 
by  other  inter-American  entitles. 

BASIS  FOR  NATIOHAL  RICOHCILIATIOII 

A  new  social  pact,  including  the  responsi- 
bility and  participation  of  all  sectors  of  soci- 
ety. Peasant  and  worker  rights  essential  to 
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peace.  CentrallBn  mboUahed.  private  enter- 
Priae  opermtea  wherever  deairable  and  poaai- 
ble.  and  govemmoit  to  be  limited  to  what  ia 
afaaolutely  neceaaary. 

ananncAiicx 
TbJa  marka  the  first  time  that  the  antl- 
communlat  mriatance  In  any  country  of  the 
world  haa  been  unified.  The  dedalon  by  Mr. 
Robelo.  the  founder  and  head  of  ARDE.  to 
Joir.  the  FDN  tndkatea  that  he  no  longer 
feels  the  FDN  la  dominated  by  former  Na^ 
tiona]  Ouardamen. 

Houas  or  RmxaDrrATim. 
QmcB  or  trk  BfAjoairr  iJE/uaa. 
Waahinfton.  DC.  MartA  20. 1»»4. 
Ooramandante  Dunn.  OanoA. 
Coordinator  de  la  Junta  de  Gobiemo.  Caaa 
de  Oobiemo,  Manofua,  ffiearaoua. 

Deui  CoMMowBong  We  addreaa  this 
letter  to  you  in  a  apirit  of  hopefulneaa  and 
goodwOL 

A»  Memboa  of  the  VA  Houae  of  Repre- 
aentaUvea.  we  regret  the  fact  that  better  re- 
laUons  do  not  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  your  country.  We  have  been,  and 
remain,  opposed  to  U.8.  support  for  military 
action  dliveted  against  the  people  or  govern- 
ment of  Mcaragua. 

We  want  to  '^"■"'"yTwl  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  government  for  taking  steps  to 
open  up  the  political  proceas  In  your  coun- 
try. The  Nicaraguan  pecH>le  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  genuine- 
ly free  electlmi  for  over  SO  years.  We  sup- 
port your  dedskm  to  schedule  elections  this 
year,  to  reduce  press  censorship  and  to 
allow  greater  freedom  of  assembly  for  politi- 
cal parties.  Finally,  we  recognize  that  you 
have  taken  these  steps  in  the  midst  of  ongo- 
ing mlUtary  hostilities  on  the  borders  of 
Nicaragua. 

We  write  with  the  hope  that  the  initial 
steps  you  have  taken  will  be  followed  by 
others  deaigned  to  guarantee  a  fully  open 
and  democratic  electoral  process.  We  note 
that  some  who  have  become  exiles  from 
Nicaragua  have  expressed  a  wiUingness  to 
return  to  participate  In  the  elections.  If  as- 
siiranoea  are  provided  that  their  security 
wHl  be  protected,  and  their  political  rights 
recognlwd.  Among  theae  exiles  are  some 
who  have  taken  up  arms  against  your  gov- 
ernment, and  who  have  stated  their  wUling- 
neaa  to  lay  down  theae  arms  to  participate 
in  a  truly  democratic  process. 

If  this  were  to  occur,  the  prospects  for 
peace  and  stability  throughout  Central 
America  would  be  dramatically  enhanced. 
Those  re^wmslbOities  for  supporting  vio- 
lence against  your  government,  and  for  ob- 
structing serious  negotiations  for  broad  po- 
litical partlctpatl(^i  in  El  Salvador  would 
have  far  greyer  difficulty  winning  support 
for  their  policies  than  they  do  today. 

We  believe  that  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  establish  an  example  for  Central  America 
that  can  be  of  enormous  historical  Impor- 
tance. For  this  to  occur,  you  have  only  to 
lend  real  force  and  meaning  to  concepts 
your  leadoahlp  has  already  endorsed  con- 
cerning the  rules  by  which  political  parties 
may  compete  openly  and  equitably  for  polit- 
ical power. 

A  decision  on  your  part  to  provide  these 
reasonable  assurances  and  ccmduct  truly 
tne  and  open  elections  would  significantly 
improve  the  promeet  of  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  significantly 
strengthen  the  hands  of  those  in  our  coun- 
try who  desire  better  relations  based  upon 
true  equality,  self-determination  and 
mutual  good  wilL 
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We  iteaf  f  Irm  to  you  our  continuing  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
and  pledge  our  willingness  to  discuss  these 
or  othtr  matters  of  concern  with  you  or  of- 
ficials of  your  government  at  any  time. 
\fery  sincerely  yours. 
Jiii  Wright,  Michael  D.  Barnes.  BUI  Al- 
exander. Matthew  F.  McHugh.  Robert 
d.  Torricelll,  Edward  P.  Boland.  Ste- 
phen J.  Solars,  David  R.  Obey.  Robert 
(^arda,  Lee  H.  Hamlltoa 
Mr.  fChalrman,  this  century  has  not 
any  more  gifted  orators  in  this  House 
than     the     distinguished     majority 
leadeiv  He  has  a  golden  throat  that  is 
augmented   by   years   of  scholarship 
and  q»ite  often,  he  has  spoken  out  as 
have  ^06t  of  the  Members  on  the 
other jdde  of  the  aisle  in  the  name  of 
freedoim  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
And  when  Mr.  Wright  speaks  out  for 
freedoln.  it  is  a  Joy  to  listen. 

Why  is  the  southern  tip  of  our  own 
continent.  Mr.  Wright,  not  as  worthy 
of  freedom  as  Afghanistan? 

This  "Dear  Commandante"  letter  of 
March  20.  1984, 1  do  not  hold  up  in  de- 
rision; it  was  a  sincere  effort,  at  peace. 
I  guess,  as  many  of  us  have  extended 
advice  to  every  comer  of  the  globe. 
The  letter  was  an  appeal  to  people  not 
to  betray  their  best  instincts  or  their 
retrolution.  I  think,  however,  you 
should  have  exercised  a  little  restraint 
in  yoi$-  signoff  by  taking  the  "very" 
off  ttaie  "very  sincerely  yours,"  but 
never  Kiind— let's  look  at  your  words  in 
this  lejtter  of  only  1  year.  2  months, 
and  23ldays  ago. 

When  you  wrote  that  the  comman- 
dantes  took  steps  "to  reduce  press  cen- 
sorshio,"  it  got  thrown  in  your  face 
within;  montlis  with  now  daily  press 
censor$hlp.  When  the  part  that  Mr. 
Lewis  read  a  few  minutes  ago  about 
"allowing  greater  freedom  for  assem- 
bly of  political  parties."  Just  look  at 
that  premature  compliment. 

Most  private  sector  people  that  I 
have  met  with  in  Nicaragua  now  live 
in  constant  fear  that  soon  every  last 
vestige  of  freedom  will  be  taken  away 
by  an  increasingly  pervasive  police 
state. 

Then,  Mr.  Wright,  "you  went  on  to 
write  that  you  have  taken  these  steps 
(the  cAmmandantes)  in  the  midst  of 
ongoing  military  hostilities  on  the  bor- 
ders df  Nicaragua."  Unfortunately, 
there  was  a  hint  there  that  we,  UJS. 
Americans,  were  the  bad  guys  support- 
ing thtse  military  hostilities.  Not  too 
kosher,  Mr.  Wright.  They  are  the  bad 
guys.  And  the  freedom  fighters  that 
we  heftied  to  launch  are  not  Just  on 
the  borders. 

The]^  make  deep  forays  into  the 
countr)r  from  both  the  south  and  the 
north.  .Sometimes  into  the  provinces 
adjoinjbg  Managua.  And  they  do  it 
with  t^e  support  of  the  people— the 
compalinos. 

I  hofe  that  if  you  achieve  the  goal 
you  se«k.  Blr.  Wright,  the  speakership 
of  thiai  body,  the  finest  legislature  of 
all  thep>arllaments  in  the  world,  and  I 
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believe.  Oc  d  willing  and  your  vigorous 
health  sustaining,  that  you  will,  that 
you  never  have  found  yourself  in  the 
position  of  our  esteemed  Speaker  of 
the  House  a  few  weeks  back,  embar- 
rassed by  at  litUe  dictator  in  a  designer 
Jimgle-greeb  leisure  suit. 

We  now  find  out  from  our  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  that  "Dear 
Commandante  Daimy  Boy"  has  been 
to  Moscow  [nine  times.  In  March  1983, 
Ortega  ma4e  a  double  trip,  a  side  trip 
to  India  squeezed  in  between. 

When  a  Member  from  BCassachu- 
setts  [Mr.  JStudds]  said  that  the  new 
Prime  Minuter  Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  wiD 
be  speaking  to  us  tomorrow,  also  went 
to  Moscow,  and  so  what,  he  forgets 
that  if  it  were  not  for  that  little  Brit- 
ish-designed Wakhan  Strip  in  north 
Afghanistah,  India  would  share  a 
border  wltk  the  n.S.SJl..  and  it  was 
BCr.  Gandhi's  first  trip.  What  is  Ortega 
doing  traveling  to  the  Kremlin  over 
and  over  ik  spite  of  your  letters  and 
votes  of  support. 

Nine  trli^  is  a  bit  much,  gentlemen. 

Shuck  0ff  your  embarassment. 
Stand  tall  ^gain.  Vote  for  the  freedom 
fighters  and  help  us  form  a  bipartisan 
foreign  polcy  as  in  days  of  yore.  A 
policy  that]  stands  up  for  liberty  and 
not  for  the  I  police  state  of  these  dicta- 
torial contmandantes  in  Manajp^^ 
Vote  down  Hamilton-Barnes  and  let 
Michel-Mcpade  win  the  day. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  [the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [MrjDAinfnaTSR]. 

Mr.  DAN^TEMETTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  1924.  while  langiiiahing  in  Lands- 
berg  Prison  for  participating  in  some 
abortive  beerhall  shenanigans,  the 
future  Chancellor  of  Germany  wrote  a 
treatise  on  how  he  saw  the  world.  This 
interpretation  of  one  man's  view  of  a 
German  "nianifest  destiny"  if  you  will, 
was  not  repdly  taken  seriously  imtil 
about  a  de^e  later,  by  which  time 
many  of  the  prophecies  and  proposals 
had  occurrejd  or  were  underway. 

In  the  second  volume  of  "Mein 
Kampf,"  A^olf  Hitler  wrote: 

Just  as  our  forefathers  did  not  get  the 
land  on  whldi  we  are  living  today  as  a  gift 
from  Heaven,  but  luul  to  conquer  it  by  risk- 
ing their  livef.  so  no  folUsb  grace  but  only 
the  might  of  a  triumphant  sword  will  in  the 
future  assiga  us  territory,  and  with  it  life 
for  our  natibn.-<P.  M9  of  the  Reynal  & 
Hitchcock  ed^on.  1941.) 

There  h4ve  been  more  profound 
statements  uttered  throughout  histo- 
ry. There  have  been  more  belligerent 
and  belllcooe  statements  as  well.  Uke 
much  of  hia  writings,  speeches,  and  ac- 
tivities, thii  excerpt  was  more  likely 
ridiculed  and  dismissed  as  either  luna- 
tic ravings  <  tr  idle  dreams.  In  1924.  By 
1937,  more  attention  was  being  paid 
but  the  Eitropean  democracies  were 
poised  to  concede  and  appease  rather 
than  take  action  to  ensure  against  the 
manifestation  of  these  rantings  and 
dreams.    B^    1945,    the    world    had 
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learned   a  bitter  and  monumentally 
tragic  lesson. 

In  1980,  Nicaragua's  Interior  Minis- 
ter Tomas  Borge  boasted  to  Alberto 
Suhr,  a  Nicaraguan  imprisoned  for  his 
anti-Sandinista  sentiments,  that  there 
was  no  stopping  the  revolution: 

We  have  Nicaragua,  soon  we  will  have  El 
Salvador.  Ouatemala.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica, 
and  Mexico.  One  day,  tomorrow  or  five 
years  or  fifteen  years  from  now,  we're  going 
to  take  5  or  10  million  Mexicans  and  they're 
going  to  have  one  thing  in  mind— cross  the 
border,  go  Into  Dallas,  go  Into  El  Paso,  go 
Into  Houston,  go  into  New  Mexico,  go  into 
San  Diego— and  each  one  has  imbedded  in 
his  mind  the  killing  of  ten  Americans.— <Re- 
ported  in  Washington  Times.  March  27. 
1985.) 

How  serious  a  claim  is  this?  Does  an 
Interior  Minister  speak  for  the  Nicara- 
guan Government?  He  probably 
speaks  for  the  Sandinista  regime.  Was 
the  statement  made  in  the  heated  ex- 
change of  an  argument  with  a  political 
opponent?  Is  It  an  example  for  use  in 
future  grammar  books  of  excessive  hy- 
perbole? 

I  submit  that  this  quote  from  the  In- 
terior Minister  Borge  is.  like  Hitler's 
from  1924,  flamboyant  rhetoric.  That 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we 
should  disregard  the  portent.  Given 
the  right  set  of  circumstances  at  the 
right  time,  virtually  anything  can 
happen.  In  1939.  80  million  Germans 
set  out  to  realize  some  of  that  "mani- 
fest destiny"  which  Hitler  alluded  to 
in  his  earlier  writings.  Today,  in  Latin 
America— from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Rio  Grande— there  are  100  million 
persons  inhabiting  a  region  seething 
with  economic,  social,  and  political 
unrest,  where  a  volatile  situation  is 
Just  waiting  for  a  fuse  to  ignite  a  ca- 
tastrophe in  our  own  hemisphere. 

I  implore  my  colleagues  not  to 
simply  dismiss  the  rhetoric  of  this 
statement  by  Minister  Borge.  not  to 
disregutl  the  potential  for  violence 
which  can  creep  slowly  northward  to 
our  own  borders,  not  to  imderestimate 
the  fervency  and  ideological  commit- 
ment of  the  Bffarxist  revolutionaries  in 
Nicarag\ia  who,  fimded  and  prompted 
by  Moscow  and  Havana,  have  in  mind 
the  eventual  enslavement  of  all  of 
Central  America  and  the  bringing  of 
destruction  to  our  back  door.  Finally.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget  the 
lessons  of  history.  We  have  done  so 
too  often  already. 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was  an  interesting  point  made  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago  by  Mr.  Dorhah.  and  I 
heard  it  increasingly  on  the  Democrat 
side  of  the  aisle.  As  I  think  everybody 
recognizes,  there  is  a  debate  brewing 
within  the  Democrat  Party,  as  to 
whether  the  Democract  Party  has  left 
its  constituency  behind,  and  I  speak  of 
people  like  my  parents  who  have  been 
Democrats  all  of  their  lives  and  Mr. 


Wright.  I  guess  maybe  you  can  say 
what  has  happened  to  that  young 
man,  but  moct  people  in  my  family  are 
Democrats,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
they  are  tnerwalngly  dissatisfied  with 
the  action  of  the  Democrat  Party  on 
the  issue  of  foreign  policy. 

Now,  Jacs  Mubtha  and  Dab  Daii- 
IBL8.  Bill  Nichols  and  Davb  MoCdrdt 
and  smne  of  those  people  are  saying. 
"No,  we  want  to  pull  that  ooiwtituency 
back."  And  maybe  it  would  be  saiy  for 
a  R^ubUcan  to  say  this,  because  we 
are  gaining  what  you  are  losing,  when 
you  lose  those  blue-collar,  hard-work- 
ing men  and  women  out  there  who 
think  that  the  Democrat  Party  has 
become  too  liberal  and  has  a  head-in- 
the-sand  ain>roach  to  foreign  policy. 

Now  we  had  73  Democrats  Join  with 
us  in  support  of  the  Michel  amend- 
ment. We  have  250  in  the  Houae.  and  I 
would  like  to  think  we  can  get  a  big 
vote  here  against  Hamilton,  in  favor  of 
Michel,  and  let  us  have  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  that  brings  America  to- 
gether. 

D  1900 

Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  rtnn  Illinois 
[Mr.  Htpr], 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Jimmy 
Carter,  on  September  12.  1980,  sent  a 
certification  to  Congress,  as  required 
by  law.  withholding  the  funds  for 
Nicaragua,  the  $75  million  that  we  had 
appropriated,  and  I  had  voted  for.  be- 
cause the  legislation  required  that 
they  not  be  involved  in  terrorism  or  vi- 
olence and  these  condltlms  could  not 
be  met.  And  the  PresideDt  of  the 
United  States,  on  September  12.  1980. 
said  this,  in  his  certincation: 

The  BaniWnlatas  have  made  it  dear  that 
they  have  no  intenttons  of  fulfilling  any  re- 
quirements that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  placed  on  the  $7S  mfllkm  loan. 
Interior  Minister  Toman  Borge  aald  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  "If  they  could  buy  us  with  $75 
mfflkm  or  with  $1  Mllimi.  we  would  stop 
being  revoluttonartoa.  We  revidutiooartea 
would  rather  starve  If  neoeaaary  before  faU- 
ing  on  our  kneea  In  the  face  of  Yankee  im- 
perlallam.  Let  them  refuse  once  and  for  all 
to  give  ua  the  $7S  million.  They  think  we 
are  gcrfng  to  beg.  How  little  do  they  know 
the  Sandmistaa." 

Now,  that  was  Jimmy  Carter.  I  wish 
the  lesson  that  he  learned  in  Septem- 
ber 1980  could  somehow  reach  over 
across  the  years  and  permeate  the 
leaders  in  the  majority  party. 

Now.  before  we  got  to  this  debate, 
the  newspaper  quoted  Mr.  Hamtltoii. 
my  dear  friend— and  how  I  wish  he 
were  on  our  side— about  this  whole 
issue,  and  he  said: 

The  question  today  ta  whether  we  want  to 
fund  a  war  In  Central  America. 

Now,  we  have  heard  that  refrain 
again  and  again  from  many  of  the 
speakers  from  the  other  party. 

I  suggest  to  you  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  want  to  fund  a  war  tn  Cen- 


tral America,  but  the  question  was 
better  posed  in  a  full-page  ad  that  ap- 
peared in  the  June  2  New  York  Times, 
with  the  heading,  "Democracy  is  the 
issue,"  and  in  this  full  page  ad.  it  said: 

There  are  many  issues  In  the  present 
debate  over  VJ&.  policy  toward  Nicaragua, 
but  the  basic  lasue  is  thia:  will  we  stand 
beside  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistanoe 
in  its  stnigtfe  against  totalitarianism?  Or 
win  we  dedare  that  this  movement  Is  a  lost 
cauae.  and  offer  only  to  hdp  Its  supporters 
adjust  to  lives  as  victims,  refugees  and 
exiles? 

Now.  that  is  the  issue,  ladies  and 
genUemen.  And  some  of  the  people 
who  signed  this  are:  Hyman  Bookbind- 
er. Washlngttm  representative.  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee;  ZUgniew  Bne- 
zinski,  former  adviser  to  President 
Carter  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Seciirity  Coimcil:  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  Kennedy  administration;  William 
Doherty.  Jr..  executive  director.  Amer- 
ican Institute  for  Ftee  I^bor  Devel(H>- 
ment.  Anr-CIO:  n«nk  Drasak.  presi- 
dent. Seafarers  International  Union  of 
North  America;  Angler  Biddle  Duke, 
former  Chief  of  Protocol  in  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador  and  ^win;  OrvUle 
L.  Freeman,  former  Secretary  of  Asri- 
culture  in  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
adminisiTations;  Samuel  P.  Hunting- 
ton, director,  the  center  for  interna- 
tional affairs.  Harvard  University: 
John  P.  Joyce,  president,  Intonatimi- 
al  Union  of  Brl^lajrers;  Charies 
Lukm.  mayor  of  Cindnnati.  a  Demo- 
crat; Martin  Pmetz,  editor-in-chief  of 
The  New  Republic;  Albert  Shanker, 
presidait,  American  Federation  of 
Teachos,  AFL-CIO:  and  on  and  on 
and  on. 

Tliat  is  the  issue.  It  is  not  whether 
we  want  a  war.  Nobody  wants  a  war. 
But  we  want  freedom.  The  opposition, 
the  Communists  pStk.  the  level  of  the 
conflict.  You  have  to  respond  at  that 
level  or  you  lose.  So  stand  with  Mr. 
Carter,  who  Imew  what  he  was  talking 
about  5  years  ago,  in  S^tember  1960. 

Now,  I  have  read  Mr.  BARiras  in  the 
newspver  refer  to  the  Hamilton- 
Barnes  amendment  as  the  "new 
Monroe  Doctrine."  I  ransacked  my  his- 
tory books,  to  try  to  find  what  the 
heck  the  Monroe  Doctrine  means,  be- 
cause I  always  understood  it  was  to 
keep  foreign  countries  out  of  this 
hemiq>here.  whereas  this  amendment, 
the  approach  being  used  by  the  gentle- 
man on  the  left,  is  to  keep  them  into 
this  hemisphere,  exactly  the  opposite. 

This  amendment  does  positive  harm. 
It  ought  to  be  called  the  Refugee  In- 
caiUve  Act  of  1985,  because  it  says  to 
the  Contras  fighting  for  their  own 
hmneland,  "Abandon  your  homeland 
and  we  will  give  you  a  bowl  of  rice,  we 
will  give  you  a  blanket."  It  is  time 
somebody  asked:  Just  where  do  we 
stand  in  the  ferocious  struggle  of  our 
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time  between  the  two  great  •Itematlve 
faiths,  freedom  or  communlim? 

I  have  heard  laughter  and  derision 
and  slander  about  the  Contras.  that 
they  are  terrorists,  they  are  butchers, 
they  are  rapists.  You  know,  it  is  easy 
to  demonlce  pe<H>le  that  you  oppose. 
We  did  it  in  World  War  n.  The  Ger- 
mans were  Huns,  they  were  the  Boche: 
the  Japanese  were  Nips.  The  derogato- 
ry names  go  on  and  on.  If  you  deper- 
sonalize people,  then  it  is  easy  to 
attacli  them,  it  is  easy  to  deprecate 
them.  But  the  Contras  are  growing  by 
500  every  month.  There  are  15,000  of 
them.  There  were  only  6.000  in  all  of 
Somoza's  National  Ouard.  Half  of 
them  are  in  Jail.  So  you  are  left  with 
3.000  of  the  National  Ouard  and 
15.000  Contras.  You  cannot  call  them 
all  Somodstas.  They  are  not  all  rap- 
ists. They  are  patriots,  risking  their 
lives  against  the  government  to  fight 
for  freedom. 

Now,  our  charter  of  freedom,  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  worth 
reviewing  a  little  bit.  It  says  that  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men 
and  they  derive  their  Just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  And  it 
says  when  government  becomes  de- 
structive of  the  ends  of  life,  liberty, 
and  happiness,  they,  the  people,  have 
a  right  to  alter  or  abolish  them.  It 
goes  farther  than  that.  It  says  they 
have  a  duty  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment That  is  what  the  Contras  are 
doing.  I  say  stand  with  them,  not  to 
make  refugees  out  of  them  as  this  leg- 
islation seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  gentieman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 

RlCHARSSOH]. 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton amendment  is  not  repudiated  by  a 
strong  negative  vote.  This  House 
passed  this  provision  last  April,  only  to 
be  nullified  by  a  senseless  vote  after 
its  passage.  But  today  the  votes  are 
not  there  for  this  amendment.  That  is 
obvious. 

Barnes-Hamilton  stands  for  negotia- 
tions, for  the  Contadora  process,  and 
for  demilitarization  of  the  area.  Let  us 
not  repudiate  those  noble  goals 
today— I  hope  that  this  House  does 
not  have  a  recorded  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Let  us  give  the  Michel  amendment  a 
chance,  but  an  overwhelming  recorded 
no  vote  on  the  Barnes-Hamilton 
amendment  is  the  wrong  signal  to 
send. 

I  am  among  those  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  Michel  approach  a  chance. 
Several  months  from  now,  however, 
the  Barnes-Hamilton  approach  might 
be  the  best  vehicle  once  again.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  this  body  does  not 
wipe  out  an  amendment  that  today 
might  be  defeated  not  because  of  its 
own  positive  merits  but  because  of  a 
Sandlnista    leadership    that    by    its 


recent  Actions  does  not  appear  to  be- 
lieve id  peace,  negotiations,  nonallgn- 
ment,  snd  democratic  pluralism.* 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  pnlnute  to  the  gentieman  from 
WisconMn  [Mr.  Moodt]. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  down  a  fateful  path  with  the 
Michel  amendment,  a  path  of  formal 
U.S.  support  to  a  group  dedicated  to 
the  overthrow  of  a  legaJly  constituted 
countrsi  in  our  hemisphere.  This  obvi- 
ously Idads  to  eventual  military  escala- 
tion but  not  successful  military  escala- 
tion, according  to  General  Gorman, 
unless  >we  eventually  send  in  n.8. 
troops. 

Here  Is  my  point:  Unless  that  mili- 
tary acnroach  does  siicceed,  we  will 
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count  on  tte  United  States  only  for 
one  thing,  and  that  is  if  you  quit  your 
fight,  if  you  stop  your  effort  for  free- 
dom: If  you  become  something  other 
than  a  freedom  fighter,  then  we  give 
you  our  cheek,  not  too  much  money"— 
and  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  it— 
"but  you  Qualify  only  if  you  are  a  refu- 
gee." I 

Some,  making  fun  of  the  amend- 
ment, call  it)  the  Amtrak  amendment: 
get  your  ti»in,  leave  Nicaragua,  we 
give  you  moaey. 


I  do  not 
of  all,  becai 
the  San 

Now,  I«B 
said  it  well 


it  is  a  good  idea.  Most 
it  puts  no  pressure  on 


,TOH  has  said  it  and 
when  he  represents  the 


have  pild  for  the  buildiip  of  a  large    view  that  hd  says  that  we  do  not  need 


client  #oup,  grown  by  then  to  prob- 
ably 35)000  or  50,000,  who  will  be  de- 
pendent on  us  and  who  will  try  to 
leave  their  country  at  that  point,  very 
much  l^e  a  similar  client  group  did  In 
Vietnani  at  the  end  of  that  terrible 
conflict.  But  Vietnam  was  very  far 
away.  Bven  so,  thousands  arrived  at 
our  shares.  A  similarly  built-up  client 
group  In  Nicaragua  would  disperse 
throughout  the  region  and  arrive  at 
our  borf  ers  in  thousands. 

I  ask]  my  colleagues  to  draw  back 
from  this  fateful  Michel  approach 
today  which  would  in  effect  be  the 
Refuge^  Creation  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  SflTMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minute^  to  the  gentieman  from  Louisi- 
ana [M4  ROXMXR]. 

Mr.  llOEBdER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  itiy  coUeague  and  good  friend, 
the  gentieman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Stomp]  for  yielding  me  the  time. 

First  of  all,  let  me  Join  those  who 
preceded  me  in  the  well  to  thank  the 
gentiempA  from  Indiana  ll&i.  Haxil- 
toh],  tike  gentieman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BAftNKs],  and  others,  for  the  work 
they  ha^e  done  consistentiy  on  behalf 
of  this  icoimtry  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  to  matters  of  national  security 
and  in  matters  of  great  importance  to 
America.  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
amendment  today  precludes  anything 
but  praise  on  the  part  of  what  they 
have  dohe  in  the  past.  I  further  agree 
with  Mi  Hauxltoh.  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, bt  the  way,  for  whom  I  have  but 
the  higkest  of  regard,  when  he  said,  as 
he  began  this  debate,  that  we  do  a 
service  !in  America  by  debating  the 
issues  df  foreign  policy.  I  think  the 
debate  today  has  been  a  service,  and 
we  can  Ithank  I^c  Hamilton,  in  large 
part,  for  that. 

ObvicAisly,  everybody  in  the  cham- 
ber knows  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  dAMiLTOir'B  approach  today. 
While  atareelng  with  this  participation 
and  thcTneed  for  men  like  that  to  be 
Involved  today,  I  think  we  have  an 
error.  Today,  if  we  were  to  adopt  this 
particular  approach,  what  we  would  be 
saying  to  our  allies  and  our  foes  in 
Central!  America   is   that   "you   can 


pressure  onjthe  Sandinistas,  what  we 
need  to  do  is  to  encourage  negotiation 
and  peace  in  reaching  our  goaL  I  could 
not  agree  with  him  more. 

D  1910 

But  it  is  ^y  feeling,  and  It  is  the 
feeling  of  many  in  the  House,  Demo- 
crat and  Republican,  that  this  sort  of 
humanitarian  aid.  coupled  with  some 
assistance  to  the  Contadora  effort 
does  what  y^u  want  to  do  better  than 
your  amendtnent  will  accomplish,  be- 
cause it  combines  both  a  carrot  and  a 
stick.  In  these  sorts  of  negotiations,  we 
might  need  both. 

Second  point,  if  I  could:  It  has  been 
said  often  today  by  Members  with 
whom  I  do  not  agree,  that  the  Con- 
tra's  as  a  group  are  not  worthy  of  our 
support.  That  somehow  the  Centra's 
have  been  discredited.  We  had  in  town 
today  a  gentleman  with  whom  many 
of  you  have  met  and  disctissed  issues 
in  Nicaragui:  Eden  Pastora.  A  man 
who  fought  J  with  the  Sandinistas  for 
liberty  in  hk  country:  a  Contra.  But 
who  turned  away  some  years  back 
when  he  found  out  that  the  freedom 
for  which  he  fought  was  taken  away 
by  those  with  whom  he  had  done 
batUe.  I 

Mr.  PastoTa  was  revolted  in  the 
second  case  by  his  own  allies,  the  San- 
dinistas, and  now  continues  to  fight 
for  liberty  in  Nicaragua.  He  is  a 
Contra,  and  Ihe  made  the  point  today 
that  the  Contras  are  not  well  named. 
It  is  the  Sandinistas  who  ought  to  be 
called  Contiks.  It  is  the  Sandinistas 
who  are  opposed  to  liberty  and  to  free- 
dom. It  is  the  Sandinistas  who  are  op- 
posed to  peace  in  their  borders.  It  is 
the  Sandinistas  who  talk  about  a  revo- 
lution without  borders  or  boundaries. 
It  is  the  Sandinistas  who  have  gone 
against  the  dtlzens  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

The  Miskito  Indians  for  example: 
genocide  by  i  tny  name  is  still  genocide. 
It  is  the  Sapdinistas  who  have  time 
after  time  rdached  out  to  the  enemies 


of  freedom, 
emles  of  the 


reached  out  to  the  en- 
United  States  of  America. 
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It  is  the  Sandinistas  who  need  to  be 
told  where  we  stand. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  and  more  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  vote  against  the 
Hamilton  amendment.  It  is  for  those 
reasons  and  more  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  stand  today  not  for  war.  but 
for  peace.  It  is  for  those  reasons  and 
more  that  I  think  today  we  can  take  a 
bold  step  for  what  I  think  every 
Member  believes:  Peace  in  the  region, 
but  not  at  the  price  of  liberty.  Peace  in 
the  region,  but  not  at  the  price  of 
giving  up  freedom. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  It  is  risky  busi- 
ness what  we  are  doing  here.  It  is  risky 
business,  giving  money  to  those  who 
fight  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  risky  business  because  we  are 
not  sure  what  will  happen,  but  I 
submit  to  you  that  it  would  be  more 
risky  to  do  nothing.  It  would  be  more 
risky  to  do  what  we  did  7  weeks  ago: 
Huff  and  puff  and  blow  and  do  noth- 
ing. 

In  the  great  fight,  in  the  great  fight 
of  ideas  between  liberty  and  commu- 
nism, as  Hkmrt  Htde  said,  "We  cannot 
take  a  back  seat.  We  have  got  to  help 
those  people  who  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  freedom." 

I  think  it  is  clear;  I  think  it  is  simple. 
I  will  close  by  quoting  my  favorite  pol- 
itician and  the  reason  I  am  a  Demo- 
crat. John  Kennedy.  He  said  this  when 
he  was  inaugurated  for  President  on 
the  20th  day  of  January  1961: 

"To  oiu*  sister  republics  south  of  our 
border,  we  offer  a  special  pledge— to 
convert  our  good  words  into  good 
deeds  in  a  new  alliance  for  progress,  to 
assist  free  men  and  free  governments 
in  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty. 
But  this  peaceful  revolution  of  hope 
cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers  •  •  •  Let  every  other  power 
know  that  this  hemisphere  intends  to 
remain  the  master  of  its  own  house." 

John  Kennedy.  Let  us  stand  with 
him. 

BSr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgah]. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentieman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  here  I 
think  is  what  kind  of  a  threat  do  the 
people  on  that  side  suggest  the  Nicara- 
guans  portray  for  this  hemisphere.  A 
lot  of  us  have  been  to  Nicaragua,  and  I 
recall  going  to  a  cooperative  farm  and 
seeing  a  fellow  sit  on  a  post  with  a 
gun.  I  asked  him,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  Well,  it  was  his  turn,  his  turn 
to  sort  of  watch  things.  I  said,  "How 
many  people  are  in  the  commune?" 
Twenty-five  men.  "How  many  gims  do 
you  have?"  Seven. 

"Do  you  have  any  ammunition:  do 
you  get  any  training?"  Every  second 
weekend  we  get  a  little  training,  but 
we  do  not  shoot  much  because  we  do 
not  have  much  ammimition. 


So  I  asked  the  Embassy  in  Managua. 
"How  many  troops  are  in  Nicamgua?" 
Well,  about  120,000-man  army  ready 
to  march  and  threaten  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  120,000-man  army  that  our  Gov- 
ernment says  exists  in  Nicaragua  is 
such  an  outrageous,  gross  distortion  of 
the  threat,  how  on  earth  can  you  then 
craft  a  response?  I  think  the  Hamilton 
amendment  is  a  step  toward  peace  in 
that  region.  An  appropriate  response 
is  what  we  need. 

Someone  mentioned  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy. John  F.  Kennedy  was  responsible 
for  the  Alliance  for  Progress;  Food  For 
Peace:  the  Peace  Corps.  Doeens  of  the 
right  kinds  of  initiatives  to  extend  our 
influence  in  the  region  of  the  interests 
of  people  in  this  hemisphere  and  in 
the  interests  of  our  Government  as 
welL 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentieman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamxltoh)  has  8 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentieman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Stump]  has  6Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

Bftr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ObktI. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  is  not 
whether  we  like  the  Sandinistas  or 
whether  we  like  the  Contras.  The 
issue  is  simply  what  works.  I  think 
there  are  three  solid  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  Hamilton  amendment. 

No.  1,  nobody  can  tell  what  existing 
administration  policy  is.  You  cannot 
really  tell  whether  its  goal  is  to  try  to 
overthrow  the  Sandlnista  government 
or  whether  its  other  internal  goal  in 
Nicaragiia  is  simply  to  try  to  expand 
opportimities  for  political  pluralism. 

Second,  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  how 
this  support  for  the  Contras  will  ac- 
complish either  of  those  internal  goals 
miich  less  try  to  achieve  changes  in 
the  international  conduct  of  the  San- 
dinistas. As  in  the  case  of  Lebanon, 
the  administration's  rhetoric  is  soar- 
ing, but  its  policy  is  muddled.  What  is 
clear  is  that  the  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  failed  policy.  This  is  not 
something  new  we  are  being  asked  to 
try:  the  Contras  have  been  around  for 
4  years,  and  we  are  worse  off  now  than 
we  were  4  years  ago  in  terms  of  our 
ability  to  control  the  conduct  of  the 
Sandinistas. 

The  purpose  of  the  Hai^ton 
amendment  is  very  simple:  It  Is  an 
effort  to  strengthen  the  chance  of  the 
success  of  American  policy  by  ending 
our  isolation  by  channeling  our  efforts 
through  regional  processes  which  will 
gain  us  allies  rather  than  shed  allies 
because  of  their  embarrassment  over 
our  policy. 

Unless  we  pass  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment, there  are  no  real  limits  on  ad- 


ministration poUcy.  Mr.  Locah,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  was  quoted  in  the  newspa- 
per as  sajring: 

The  President's  new  policy  is  very  ambi- 
tious, and  to  set  the  Job  done,  a  great  deal 
of  added  activity  wiU  be  required.  It  wiU 
probably  occur. 

What  is  that  activity  going  to  be? 

Now  I  know  we  were  told  today  by 
one  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
that  the  administration  has  now  given 
assurances  that  they  will  not  use  the 
CIA  Contingency  Fund,  but  I  want  to 
tell  you  a  littie  story. 

Back  in  1964,  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson  from  my  State  was  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution  guaranteeing  that 
that  resolution  could  not  be  used  to 
support  the  introduction  of  troops  in 
Vietnam.  Senator  BiU  Fullbright 
asked  Nelson  to  withdraw  that  amend- 
ment because,  he  said  "I  have  Just  re- 
ceived assurances  from  President 
Johnson  that  he  wiU  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  use  the  resolution  that 
way." 

D  1920 

So  Senator  Nelson  said,  "Well,  who 
am  I  to  question  the  veracity  of  Bill 
Fulbright,  or  the  President  for  that 
matter,"  so  he  withdrew  the  amend- 
ment. Six  months  later  BiU  Fulbright 
came  to  Gaylord  Nelson  and  he  said. 
"Gaylord,  when  I  asked  you  to  with- 
draw that  amendment,  that  was  the 
worst  mistake  of  my  career." 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  do  not  make 
that  mistake  here  this  evening!  The 
issue  is  not  whether  we  like  the  Con- 
tras or  the  Sandinistas.  I  h^jpen  to 
like  Adolf  o  Callero.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  him.  I  disassociate 
myself  from  some  of  the  remarks 
made  today  which  were  a  blanket 
attack  on  the  Contras.  I  think  we  have 
a  lot  of  very  decent  people  in  the  Con- 
tras. I  also  think  we  have  a  lot  of 
butchers.  War  or  revolution  never  pro- 
duces clean,  nice,  neat  categories  on 
either  side. 

But  what  I  like  even  more  than  I 
like  Adolfo  Callero  is  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  will  remain  true 
to  the  concepts  of  international  law.  I 
like  more  than  anything  else  the  idea 
that  we  would  have  a  policy  that  does 
not  embarrass  our  potential  allies, 
rather  than  isolate  us  from  them. 
That  is  what  existing  administration 
does.  The  Hamilton  amendment  is  un- 
muddled.  It  is  clear,  it  is  right,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  1% 
months  ago,  the  House  voted  down 
any  aid— humanitarian  or  military— to 
the  Nicaraguan  Contras.  While  I  was 
pleased  that  no  aid  whatsoever  was  ap- 
proved for  the  Contras.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  we  did  not  use  that  vote 
to  signal  that  the  United  States  favors 
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diplomacy  u  a  lolutkm  to  the  strife  in 
Central  America. 

The  House  could  have  aoit  that 
signal  by  approvins  the  Bames-Hamll- 
ton  substitute  which  would  have  en- 
dorsed the  Oontradora  <«pi*im^H/» 
process,  and  set  aside  $4  mffllon  to 
sssist  the  implementation  of  an  agree- 
ment reached  as  a  result  of  that  proc- 
ess. Bames-Hamflton  would  have  also 
provided  up  to  $14  mUliim  in  relief  aid 
for  mearaguans  who  have  fled  theh- 
country  and  are  now  located  in  refu- 
gee camps  managed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  the  XJM.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees. 

Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  another  («>portunity  to  clearly 
state  its  sappott  for  diplomacy.  Repre- 
sentatives Buuns  and  Hamilioii  have 
offered  their  amendment  once  again, 
albeit  witji  one  modification.  They 
have  lifted  the  limit  on  how  much  fi- 
nancial swiistanfe  the  United  Stetes 
can  contribute  toward  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  Contadora  peace  agree- 
ment. The  amendment,  as  it  stands 
now,  would  affirm  our  country's  sup- 
port for  a  nonmilitary,  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  mcaragua's  dvfl  conflict 

Bames-Hamflton  would  also  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  victims  of  the 
Contras*  war  along  the  Honduran-Nic- 
araguan  border.  Reports  from  reject- 
ed human  rights  groups  such  as  Amer- 
icans Watch  have  inf  aimed  the  world 
of  the  Contras'  brutal  treatment  of 
Nicaraguan  dvlUans.  They  have  at- 
ta^ed  innocent  Nicaraguan  civilians. 
destroyed  economically  vital  erope. 
and  ruined  the  livelihoods  of  many 
noncombatants.  llany  of  the  victims 
of  this  merefless  attack  have  fled  deep 
into  Honduras  to  sedt  refuge  in  camps 
being  operated  by  the  United  Nations 
Hi^  Commission  for  Refugees  and 
the  IntematiCHial  Red  Cross.  As 
before,  the  Bames-Hamflton  proposal 
would  provide  these  camps  with  up  to 
$14  mflllon  for  humanitarian  aaslst- 
anoe.  In  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine,  for  Nicaraguan  refu- 
gees. 

Borne  people  have  expressed  omcem 
about  the  potential  diversion  of  this 
aid  to  the  Contras.  At  the  least,  it  is 
argued.  Contras  might  inffltrate  the 
camps  and  take  advantage  of  the 
American  supplies,  thereby  freeing  up 
resources  for  the  puit^ase  of  military 
equliHnent  and  weaponry.  I  share  this 
concern,  and  have  investigated  the 
mcmitoring  capabilities  of  UNHCR  and 
the  Red  Cross,  as  weU  as  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  Contras  availing  them- 
selves of  these  camps  and  their  sup- 
plies. LogisticaUy.  it  would  be  difficult 
for  the  Contras  to  utillae  the  interna- 
tionally sponsored  relief  camps.  The 
camps  are  located  in  the  Honduran  in- 
terior, away  fnnn  the  Nicaraguan- 
Honduran  border,  where  the  Contra- 
Sandlnlsta  fighting  is  centered.  From 
the  standpoints  of  both  cost  effective- 
ness and  logistics,   it  would  not  be 


worth  the  Contras'  efforts  to  establish 
a  supifly  line  between  the  omibat  aone 
and  tUe  relief  camps. 

In  wdiUon.  the  camps  are  run  ac- 
oonUnk  to  the  strict  codes  of  the 
UNHCSl  and  the  Red  Cross.  As  a 
result,  any  persons  entering  a  relief 
camp  must  first  lay  down  their  weap- 
<»s.  At  present,  both  organisations 
have  apparently  been  successful  in 
"  combatants  from  their  camps, 

because  they  are  located 
from  the  battie  front 
teleas.  it  is  extremely  impor- 
U  Congress  continue  to  numi- 
flow  of  aid  to  the  Red  Cross 
^  iCR  camps  to  oisure  that  it  is 
not  diverted  to  the  Contru.  There- 
fore. I  am  pleased  that  the  Bamfs 
Hamilton  amendment  contains  lan- 
guage frhich  requires  regular,  detailed 
report^  on  the  distribution  and  use  of 
this  t<i|iwr>t^4irlan  aid. 

Let  me  make  one  more  point  regard- 
ing this  issue  of  refugee  simintancf 
The  humanitarian  aid  proposed  under 
the  Bames-Hamflton  amendment  is 
food,  clothing  and  medicine.  It  wfll  be 
deUver^  to  the  refugees  in  that  form, 
and  catmot  in  any  way,  be  convoted 
into  materials  with  a  military  purpose. 

Let'sicompare  that  type  of  assiwtJince 
with  t|ie  aid  that  could  be  supplied 
under  ,  the  Bfichel-McDade-McCurdy 
amenittnent-  light  aircraft  heUcopters. 
radar  equipment,  trucks,  field  rations, 
helmetk  boots,  and  uniforms.  Is  this 
truly  humanitarian  assistance?  Sui>- 
plying  the  Contras  diiecQy  with  these 
,  or  even  food  and  dothing. 
amounts  to  aid  for  a  rebel  military 
force  ttainst  a  country  with  whom  we 
have  diplomatic  relations.  It  amounts 
to  fuel!  for  a  war  that  is  raging  across 
Nicaragua  and  threatening  the  stabili- 
ty of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  It 
amounts  to  a  repudiation  of  diploma- 
cy, which  this  country  has  yet  to  seri- 
ously Advocate  with  regard  to  Nicarar 
gua. 

The  I  Bames-Hamflton  amendment 
puts  diplomacy  in  the  f oref^tmt  of  our 
efforts^to  stem  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua. It  also  helps  to  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  many  Nicaraguan  refu- 
gees wko  have  been  uprooted  and  tor- 
mented by  Contra  incursions  into 
Nicaragua.  The  Bames-Hamflton 
package  is  a  decent  and  sensible  alter- 
native to  military  force— it  provides 
the  m«ans  for  a  peaceful,  regionally 
baaed  ^ettiement  of  the  Nicaraguan 
ccmflicl.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
strongly  support  it.  and  to  vote  against 
the  Mfchel-McDade-McCurdy  amend- 
ment |vl^li  promises  nothing  more 
than  drotracted  and  violent  war  in 
Central  America.» 

Mr.  9TUMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  reitaining  time  to  the  Republican 
leader, '  the  genUeman  from  Illinois. 
[Mr.  MicHBiJ. 

The  ICHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  nilnois  [Mr.  Micbbl]  is  recog- 
nized fer  6H  minutes. 
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Mr.  MTCBKri   I  thank  the  gentle- 


man for  yldding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close 
the  debate  im  this  issue  on  our  side  by 
posing  seve^  questions  to  our  oroosi- 
tion. 

Sivpose  ihe  votes  earlier  today  had 
gone  the  oCher  way?  Suppose  that  our 
•mendmenf  had  been  soundly  defeat- 
ed, trounc^  Suppose  the  Bames- 
HamUtcm  amendment  would  prevafl? 

Do  you  rdally  believe  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas would  see  that  as  a  sign  that 
they  should  becmne  less  mflitant?  Do 
you  really  )belleve  Daniel  Ortega  wfll 


of  the  Hamflton  amend' 
ment  as  a  ^tidsm  of  his  mission  to 
Moscow?  Elo  you  really  believe  that 
the  rulingi  Junta  in  Managua  wiU 
becone  taiokt  reasonable  if  they  know 
that  the  I4st  Unk  had  been  cut  be- 
tween the  Hlcaraguan  resistance  and 
these  great  United  States?  Is  there 
even  one  faistCHlcal  precedent  to  sug- 
gest Communists  become  less  mflitant 
when  their  onwsition  disappears  and 
floats  away? 

The  answer  is  that  if  our  amend- 
ment had  l^een  defeated  today,  and  if 
the  Hamflton  amendment  should  pass, 
a  scenario  #U1  begin  that  wfll  be  as  in- 
evitable as  lit  wfll  be  tragic  A  green 
curtain  of  jungle  and  sflence  wiU  de- 
■cend  on  Nicaragua.  The  Cmnmimists 
WiU  complete  their  consolidation  of 
power  at  th^  leisure,  unhindered. 

InevltabljiL  maybe  in  2  years.  8  years, 
the  dynampn  that  characterises  suc- 
cessful Communist  revolutions  wfll 
exert  itself  knd  Communist  Nicaragua 
wlU  attatA  Neighboring  states  in  force, 
and  I  ask  jthose  on  the  other  side: 
What  WiU  yk>u  do  then?  What  wiU  you 
do  4  years  frran  now  when  a  new  Presi- 
dent maybaa R^ublican.  I  hope  he  is 
or  maybe  a  Democrat  is  faced  with  an 
impregnaUf  Communist  fortress  in 
iba  plus  Nicaragua,  plus 


Nicaragua? 
whatever. 
It  could 
do  you  do? 
nally  draw 


you  know,  and  then  what 
lere  and  when  do  we  fi- 
—  ithe  line  on  our  southern 
border?  When?  Tou  ought  to  think 
about  that  When  are  we  going  to 
comib  to  grips  with  reaUty  and  draw 
that  line? 

Tou  teU  us  we  should  talk,  but  Com- 
munists never  listen  to  talk  imless  it  is 
backed  up  by  force  or  threat  of  force. 
They  never J^ve  and  they  never  wllL 

And  thank  Ood  there  are  brave 
Nicaraguans  who  today  provide  a  sem- 
blance of  fdrce  to  make  the  Commu- 
nists at  lea^  listen  and  pay  attention. 

You  say  W  are  afraid  of  having 
American  bQys  dying  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. Well,  soj  are  we.  Some  of  our  oppo- 
nents today,  and  it  incensed  me  no 
end.  caUed  'us  either  warmongers  or 
warlike,  or  some  such  thing.  Those 
Members  who  charged  us  with  that  do 
not  have  a  virtue  when  it  comes  to 
hating  war.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  the  thick  of  it  as  combat  in- 
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f  antiTmen  know  what  war  is.  It  is  heU 
and  I  would  not  wish  it  on  any  of  my 
boys  or  anyone  else. 

When  I  look  back  to  those  6»y» 
when  I  was  Just  an  infantryman  with 
no  influence  to  bring  to  bear  on  public 
poUcy,  I  recaU  sajring  to  my  fellow  dog 
faces  at  the  time.  "If  we  do  not  stay 
here  for  another  25  years  and  restrain 
these  people  from  going  at  it  again,  we 
are  making  a  big  mistake,"  and  thank 
heaven  we  did  stay  and  forged  the 
NATO  Alliance  in  Eiut>pe. 

Here  we  are  today  with  a  Commu- 
nist cUent,  Cuba,  on  our  doorsteps, 
and  another  in  the  making  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  cannot  understand  how  we  can 
be  so  blind  as  to  what  the  Communist 
conspiracy  is  aU  about  and  what  they 
are  up  to  south  of  our  border. 

Having  said  that  I  guess  I  have  to 
conclude  on  a  more  conciliatory  note.  I 
want  to  say  something  about  this 
House  and  this  institution. 

I  want  to  pay  my  personal  respects 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
JoK  McDaos,  the  genUeman  from  Ari- 
zona, Bob  Stomp,  the  gmtieman  from 
Wyoming,  Dick  CHBrsT,  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois.  HsmtT  Htoc.  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan,  Bill 
Bboompuld,  and  the  genUeman  from 
Arizona,  Johh  McCaih,  on  my  side 
who  did  so  much  to  help  forge  what  I 
like  to  see  hm>pen  in  this  House  once 
in  a  whfle,  a  bipartisanship  compro- 
mise. 

Then  too  on  the  Democratic  side  the 
genUeman  from  Pennsylvania,  Jack 
MuBTHA,  the  genUeman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, Davx  McCurot,  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana.  Buddy  Rokmxr.  the 
genUeman  from  Virginia,  Dah  Dahikl, 
and  the  genUeman  from  Florida, 
Damtz  Fasckll,  and  46  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives aU  deserve  commendation  for  aU 
they  have  done  to  make  this  happen. 

I  remember  the  first  day  we  opened 
this  session  of  Congress  and  it  was  my 
privUege  to  present  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  to  the  House,  and  I  made  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  were  70 
votes  more  on  the  Democrats  side 
than  on  our  side.  I  did  not  like  that, 
and  I  said  there  are  going  to  be  times 
when  we  are  going  to  be  spUt  right 
down  the  middle,  and  there  have 
indeed  been  those  confrontations  in 
this  session,  some  of  them  very  polar- 
izing. But  I  also  said  there  are,  hope- 
fully, going  to  be  some  other  times 
when  we  are  going  to  criss-cross  that 
line  when  people  believe  strongly  on 
your  side  about  an  issue  who  will  be 
Joined  by  those  on  ours  and  other 
times  when  strongly  held  feeUngs  on 
this  side  will  be  Joined  by  those  on 
that  side. 

When  there  are  defections  on  my 
side,  I  can  teU  you  I  do  not  read  my 
people  out  of  the  party  over  here 
when  they  defect.  I  do  not  like  it  and  I 
do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  keep 
them  in  line  but  if  my  arguments  are 


not  persuasive  enough  to  get  them.  I 
have  to  be  contmt  with  thoae  who  wfll 
go  along  and  be  considerate  of  those 
who  cannot 

I  am  so  grateful  for  those  of  you  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  saw  fit  today 
to  Join  in  this  effort  to  make  it  a  truly 
bipartisan  effort. 

I  see  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  over  there.  He  was  out  in  my 
district  recently  at  my  old  alma  mater 
delivering  a  beautiful  commencement 
address  at  Bradley  University,  and  the 
theme  of  his  address,  as  I  recaU  was 
"buUding  bridges  rather  than  walls."  A 
masterful  Job  he  did  that  day. 

I  got  to  thinking  how  we  can  equate 
what  he  said  that  day  with  what  we 
did  today,  buflding  the  bridges  across 
this  center  aisle  in  a  true  bipartisan 
effort  to  get  together  on  what  a  ma- 
jority really  felt  was  the  right  thing 
for  this  coimtry. 

So  I  have  to  doff  my  hat  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  today.  Yes,  I 
feel  good  about  it.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Eddic  Bolakd, 
was  very  magnanimous  when  he  came 
over  and  we  chatted  about  it.  This  was 
his  day  to  lose  and  our  day  to  win. 
Shucks.  I  have  lost  a  lot  more  than  I 
have  ever  won  around  here.  You  know 
that.  But  it  is  the  feeling  that  maybe 
we  have  broken  the  ice  a  litUe  bit 
around  here  in  this  Congress;  that  we 
can  woriL  together,  because  we  stiU 
have  a  lot  of  big  problems  facing  this 
country,  and  to  go  across  the  aisle  and 
forge  a  bipartisan  effort,  as  we  have 
done  today.  I  thank  you  so  much. 

I  hope  you  wiU  vote  down  the 
Bames-Hamflton  amendment  on  the 
next  vote  here.  And  then  let  us  not 
forget  there  is  one  final  vote  after 
that,  and  that  is  on  final  passage.  A 
few  weeks  ago  we  went  through  a 
rather  traumatic  thing,  and  at  that 
time  it  was  Michel  I  and  n  as  amend- 
ments to  the  base  Bames-Hamflton. 
and  then  the  whole  thing  feU  asunder 
after  we  Just  went  through  a  trauma- 
tizing afternoon. 

I  hope,  tonight  you  are  going  to 
vote  down  Baraes-Hamflttm.  and  on 
final  passage  vote  for  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bilL 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
3ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  genUeman  from  Oregon,  [Mr. 
WxAvxal. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hamflton  amendment 

The  debate  seems  to  be  over  wheth- 
er humanitarian  aid  should  be  dis- 
pensed by  one  agency  or  another  to 
those  soldiers  now  attempting  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 
Many  members  sincerely  beUeve  that 
is  the  substance  of  the  issue  before  us. 

But  I  beUeve  the  issue  is  war.  A  vote 
for  the  Bfichel  amendment— whatever 
the  actual  words  in  the  amendment— is 
a  vote  for  war  in  Nicaragua.  A  vote  for 


Hamflton— again  no  matter  the  actual 
words— is  a  vote  not  to  go  to  war  in 
Nicaragua.  This  vote  is  our  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution. 

If  the  Michel  amendment  paimni  and 
oiu-  Government  persists  in  its  poUcy 
of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Nicara- 
gua by  force  the  events  f oUowing  wiU 
be  the  oKwsite  of  what  the  propo- 
nents of  our  interference  say  they 
desire. 

Latin  America  wiU  go  Communist 
Not  because  we  did  nothing,  but  be- 
cause we  tried  to  overthrow  an  exist- 
ing Latin  American  government.  The 
people  of  South  America,  already  dis- 
turbed by  austerity  policies,  are  press- 
ing their  poUtidans  to  oppose  the 
gringos— that's  us-and  the  politicians 
in  Latin  America  most  eager  to  oppose 
us  are  the  United  States  hating  ones, 
particularly  the  Communists.  The 
people  of  lAtin  America  wiU  become 
even  more  determined  to  hate  the 
United  States  if  we  give  them  that 
reason  by  backing  the  Ccmtras  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

The  people  of  Latin  America  wlU 
also  demand  of  their  ptriiticians  to  re- 
pudiate their  f ordgn  debt  This  wiU 
cause  our  banks  to  fall,  and  medpitate 
a  flnandal  crisis  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve this  repudiations  of  debt  wiU 
occur  regardless  of  our  actions  in  Nica- 
ragua. But  our  interference  in  Nicara- 
gua wfll  provide  the  excuse  to  precipi- 
tate the  crisis. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  To  end  debate.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  jield  4  minutes  to  the 
genUonan  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BoHioa]. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  begin  by  offering  my 
congratulations  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  They  have  indeed 
buflt  a  mighty  and  long  bridge,  and  I 
extend  my  heartiest  congratulaticnis 
to  the  genUeman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Michel],  to  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  McDabb],  and,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCdsotI.  And 
to  my  dear  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  I^b  HAMiLToa],  who  pre- 
sented a  very  thoughtful  and  articu- 
late statonent,  the  best  statement  on 
Central  America  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  in  my  time  in  the 
House,  I  extend  my  deep  appredaticm. 

The  Hamflton  amendment,  I  think, 
provides  a  sharp  alternative.  It  recog- 
nises direct  aid  for  the  Contras  for 
what  it  is.  It  is  logistical  aid  for  an 
army  in  the  field,  and  it  is  not  in  our 
proposal  It  recognizes  the  historic  im- 
portance of  the  Boland  prohibition, 
and  it  extends  the  fuU  prohibition 
without  any  weakening. 

The  Hamflton  amendment  clearly 
articulates  the  objectives  of  U.S. 
poUcy,  first,  to  provide  for  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  region:  second,  to 
prevent  destabillzation  by  the  Soviet 
Union:  and.  third,  to  promote  demoo- 
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racy,  human  rights,  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

But  the  difference  is  that  it  seeks  to 
promote  these  through  diplomatic, 
rather  than  military  means.  The  Con- 
tadora  process  that  we  have  discussed 
so  often  here  today  is  at  a  very  critical 
turning  point.  In  the  near  future,  next 
week,  the  ministers  of  these  countries 
will  be  meeting  to  draft  the  remaining 
treaties  and  protocols.  The  peace  proc- 
ess needs  our  support  at  this  critical 
moment.  Yet,  the  Contadora  countries 
tell  us  that  continued  fimding  for  the 
Contras  will  be  precisely  the  wrong 
move,  and  that  it  will  threaten  their 
efforts  and  expand  the  war  further. 

I  think  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  up  for  the  security  of 
our  hemisphere,  but  we  cannot  let  our 
ideals,  so  long  symbolized  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  be  used  as  a  cloak 
for  gunboat  diplomacy. 

Since  1900  the  United  States  has 
unilaterally  intervened  in  the  Caribbe- 
an 28  times.  These  military  interven- 
tions have  left  a  residue  of  resentment 
that  continues  to  hamper  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  in  that 
region. 

Such  unilateral  action  is  long  out  of 
date.  Time  has  given  our  allies  in  the 
region,  like  Mexico.  Venezuela.  Colom- 
bia, and  Panama,  new  power  and,  with 
that  power,  a  renewed  pride  and  a  re- 
newed independence. 

We  must  not  treat  this  independence 
as  some  kind  of  an  annoyance  but  as  a 
promising  opportunity.  We  need  to 
welcome  our  allies  as  partners  In  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  security  of 
our  hemisphere. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  RomxRl.  quoted  his  hero. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he  said.  "This 
hemisphere  is  the  master  of  its  own 
house."  I  would  tell  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Toninjana  that  if 
John  F.  Kennedy  were  here  today,  he 
would  stand  with  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  HAioLTOir].  He  did  not 
say  that  the  United  States  Is  the 
master  of  this  hemisphere.  He  said, 
"This  hemisphere  is  the  master  of  its 
own  house." 

The  comprehensive  alternative  pre- 
sented by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HAMiLTOif],  I  think,  rises  to  the 
preeminent  task  of  leadership  that  we 
face.  It  sets  forth  a  policy  that  is  in- 
spired by  the  principles  of  our  Found- 
ing Fftthers,  but  grounded  in  the  hard 
realities  of  our  time,  a  policy  that  can 
command  the  support  of  our  own 
people  and  the  respect  of  our  allies, 
and.  above  all  else,  a  policy  that  binds 
the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  to  pro- 
tect the  security  and  the  sovereignty 
of  us  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  for  the  Hamilton  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BomoR]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 


le  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offe^^d  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana|[Mr.  Hamiltoh]. 

question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

UBOOUIDVOn 

M^.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

Ak-ecorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
devKe.  and  there  were— ayes  174,  noes 
254.  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 


Alez^ider 

Andetwn 

Anniiiiio 

AnUitay 

Atkiii 

AuColn 

BtZDtB 

Batea 
Bedel 
Bellesion 


[RoU  No.  1S7] 

ATE8-174 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

a«Jdenian 

Gephardt 

OUckman 

Ooimla 

Oordon 

Oray(IL) 

OrayCPA) 

Oracn 

Otiarlnl 

Hamilton 

Hayea 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hushes 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

Kaatenmeier 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kleoka 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantoe 

lieach(IA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Leviiie(CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 


Markey 
Marlines 


Early) 
■cka^cOH) 

Edgaf 

Edwards  (CA) 
Evana(IL) 


'»-^>'f'" 


Bennfett 
Bentky 
Beretter 
BevUl 


Mavroulea 
McCIoskey 
McHush 

MlfciilfKf 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MltcheU 

MoaUey 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrasek 

Matcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

NOE8-a84 

Blllrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN> 

Boulter 

Breauz 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (W) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 


Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Fenny 

Price 

Rahall 

Rantd 

Held 

Richardson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllns 

Sharp 

Slkorski 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Oennaln 

Stacsers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Torres 

Torrleelll 

Towns 

TraOcant 

Ttmxler 

tJdall 

Valentiae 

Vento 

Vlaelosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlrth 

wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Tounc  (MO) 


Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coushlln 

Courter 

Craig 


Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyc 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

delaOana 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DioOuardi 

Doman(CA^ 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edcert(NTl 

Edwards  (O^) 

Emetson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (lA) 

FasceU 

Fkwell 

FiedlCT 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Ooodllng 

Gradison 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Oundenon 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HammerKh^nldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hthir 

wnw. 

Holt 

Hoiddni 

Horton 

Hubbard 

HuAaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

KanjoiBki 


Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kramer 

Lagomanlno 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ughtfoot 

lJplti«H 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lujan 
Lungren 


M^y^y 


Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NT) 

MaMoU 

McCain 

MeCandless 

MeCoUum 

MoCordy 

McDade 

McBwen 

MoOrath 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 
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Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Bchuette 

Schulae 

flensf  nhi  f  I'inf  i 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skeltoo 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

8Biltta(FL> 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 
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Michel 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 
MoUohan 


StaJlings 

Stangeland 

Stenhotan 

Strang 

Strattoo 


BroyhiU 
Davis 


Messrs. 


"aye"  to 
So  the 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moprhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Muiphy 

Murtha 

Myei* 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nlelaon 

O'Brien 

Ortli 

Ozley 

Packard 

Parris 

Paahajran 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

PufmU 

QuOlen 

Rs^ 


Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tillon 

Tauke 

Taustn 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

TlmnasCOA) 

Vender  Jagt 

Vueaaovich 

Walker 

WatUns 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(ni) 

Zschau 


NOTVOTINO— 6 

Hawkins  Leath  (TZ) 

Jones  (NO 

D  1950 

KOLTER,  CONYERS.  and 
CROCKlrrT  changed  their  votes  from 


'no.' 

unendment  was  rejected. 


The  rfsult  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  2  months 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  being 
called  upon  to  debate  the  administra- 
tion's coilfrontational  Central  America 
policy.  O  n  April  24  we  rejected  the  ad- 
ministrat  Ion's  $14  million  direct  assist- 
ance request  for  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras. Nofr.  emboldened  by  their  own 


rhetoric,  the  administration  is  asking 
for  $27  million  in  Contra  assistance. 
The  underlying  facts  have  not 
changed  in  the  last  7  weeks.  The 
House  should  once  again  reject  the  ad- 
ministration's Contra  assistance  re- 
quest. 

Just  as  they  did  in  April,  the  admin- 
istration is  saying  that  the  $27  million 
will  go  to  pay  for  humanitarian  items 
for  the  Contras.  But  the  administra- 
tion's record  toward  Nicaragua  com- 
pletely and  irrefutably  belies  any 
peaceful  intentions.  The  policy  of 
mining  Nicaragua's  harbor  and  the  im- 
position of  an  economic  trade  embargo 
have  been  imreasoned  and  openly  con- 
frontationaL  The  administration's 
rhetoric,  in  particular  calling  for  the 
Nicaraguan  government  to  say 
"uncle,"  has  been  bellicose  and  bellig- 
erent. It  is  no  surprise  that  passage  of 
the  administration's  humanitarian  aid 
package  wiU  repeal  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. The  Boland  amendment  directly 
prohibits  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
from  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua.  It  is  no  surprise  that  the 
administration  humanitarian  assist- 
ance funds  can  be  used  for  logistical 
support  and  equipment,  including  air- 
craft. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  influence  in 
this  region  of  the  world,  we  cannot  be 
taking  sides  in  a  civil  war  and  we 
cannot  be  twaHtig  open-ended  commit- 
ments to  Contra  terrorists. 

I  believe  that  the  Hamilton  amend- 
ment is  a  fair  alternative.  It  demon- 
strates humanitarian  concern  for  the 
refugees  this  conflict  has  created. 
Under  the  Hamilton  amendment,  hu- 
manitarian aid  is  provided  through 
the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  or  the  United  Nations  and 
not  by  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  aid  is  made  available  solely 
on  the  basis  of  human  need  to  non- 
combatant  forces  and  will  not  be 
handed  over  to  the  Contra  forces. 

WiUiout  the  support  of  the  world 
community,  the  American  public  and 
the  Congress,  the  administration 
policy  of  confrontation  amounts  to  un- 
popular rhetoric  and  ineffective  in- 
timidation. Only  two  nations  in  the 
world  have  voiced  support  for  our  eco- 
nomic embargo  of  Nicaragua.  Almost 
three-fourths  of  the  American  public 
oppose  sending  military  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  nearly  three-fifths  oppose 
any  nonmilltary  aid 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  today 
by  voting  against  giving  credence  to 
the  administration's  war  of  words.  We 
must  reaffirm  our  vote  of  2  months 
ago  to  work  within  the  Contadora 
process  and  to  address  the  crisis  of 
poverty  and  economic  hardship  in  the 
entire  Central  America  region.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
vote  on  Nicaragua  may  not  be  the 
most  important,  nor  the  most  contro- 
versial one  of  the  year,  but  it  has 


stirred  emotions  enough  to  cause  dem- 
onstrations in  congressional  district  of- 
fices across  the  coimtry.  and  to  fill 
this  Chamber  with  oratory  of  more- 
than-usual  enthusiasm. 

Nicaragua  presents  a  problem  with 
no  easy,  cheap,  or  high-probability  so- 
lutions. I  doubt  that  many  Members 
feel  completely  comfortable  with  any 
one  of  the  alternatives  available  to  us 
for  vote  today.  Surely  I  am  not. 

In  general.  I  believe  that  there  is 
Uttle  probability  that  the  Contras'  ef- 
forts will  persiiade  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment to  embrace  the  policies  we 
are  urging  it  to  adopt.  If  there  is  any 
thing  we  have  learned  lately,  it  ought 
to  be  that  nobody  wins  wars  with  a 
handful  of  troops,  and  a  few  million 
dollars.  Parenthetically,  I  might  add 
that  opponents  of  and  to  the  Contras 
seek  to  support  insurgents  in  Colom- 
bia at  the  bargain  basement  rate  of  $5 
million. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  the 
Sandinista  government  is  one  which  is 
obviously  Communist,  and  is  Just  as 
obviously,  up  to  no  good  in  Central 
America.  It  has  pretty  well  terrorized 
its  neighbors,  and  has  been  credited  by 
El  Salvadoran  revolutionaries  with 
providing  both  resources  and  direction 
to  their  disruptive  actions. 

The  recent  visit  by  the  Nicaraguan 
leader.  Commandante  Ortega.  Just 
after  the  House  rejected  aid  to  the 
Contras,  to  Moscow,  and  various  other 
East  bloc  (»pitals.  is  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  source  from  which  the 
Sandinistas  aid.  comfort  and  direction 
come.  Havana  is  no  longer  doing  a  solo 
in  its  attempt  to  foment  discord  in 
Latin  America.  liSanagua  may  be  a 
Junior  partner,  but  it  is  a  partner 
nonetheless. 

The  committee's  suggestion  to  send 
money  to  the  Red  Cross  seems  to  me 
to  offer  little  help.  The  majority's 
amendment  to  do  nothing  is  worse.  I 
consider  the  President's  policy  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Mlchel-McDade- 
McCurdy  amendment  as  treading 
water,  or  a  transition  policy,  but  at 
least  it  recognizes  that  there  is  a  prob- 
lem in  Central  America,  and  that  a  big 
part  of  that  problem  is  the  Sandinista 
government  in  Nicaragua.  Further,  it 
recognizes  our  interest  In  liberty, 
human  rights  and  pluraUsm. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  exchange  intelligence  infor- 
mation with  Contra  penonneL  For 
that  reason.  I  will  vote  against  the 
Boland  amendment. 

Our  policy  with  respect  to  El  Salva- 
dor, so  controversial  only  a  year  or  so 
ago,  now  creates  very  little  excite- 
ment. This  House  gambled  on  Presi- 
dent Duarte  and  freedom.  The  gamble 
is  not  won  yet.  but  the  relative  lack  of 
argument  over  El  Salvador  policy  and 
funding  is  testimony  to  its  success. 

Nicaragua  is  not  a  close  parallel,  but 
at  least  it  has  geographical  proximity. 
I   beUeve   that   the   Mlchel-McDade- 


McCurdy  amendment  deserves  to  pre- 
vail because  it  signals  that  we  have  not 
given  up.  There  is  little  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  threatening.  In  fact,  it  Is 
an  invitation  to  the  Sandinistas  to  live 
up  to  some  of  their  own  promises.  It  is 
the  only  alternative  available  today 
which  does  not  signal  to  the  Sandinis- 
tas that  we  don't  care  if  they  buUy 
their  neighbors,  and  suppress  and 
harass  their  own  people. 

We  have  few  problems  as  vexing  as 
Central  American  policy.  I  see  our 
choice  today  not  between  solving,  or 
not  solving,  the  Nicaraguan  problem. 
Rather  it  is  between  acknowledging,  or 
not  acknowledging  the  problem.  We 
probably  haven't  found  the  right 
policy  yet.  but  we  ought  not  to  give 
up.« 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trav- 
eled to  Nicaragua  in  February  to  see 
for  myself  what  conditions  are  like 
under  the  Sandinistas  I  was  in  the 
marketplace  in  Managua  and  noticed 
two  yotmg  girls,  both  about  16  years 
old.  I  ask  them  what  their  goals  were 
in  life,  and  they  both  said  they  wanted 
to  come  to  America. 

That  short  conversation  convinced 
me  that  after  5  years  of  Indoctrination 
under  a  state-controlled  education 
sjrstem,  the  Sandinistas  have  not  won 
the  minds  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
The  young  people  in  Nicaragua  sUIl  do 
not  believe  the  state-issued  propagan- 
da about  the  Yankee  Imperialists  to 
the  north. 

U.S.  policy  in  Nicaragua  is  now  at  a 
crossroads.  We  can  continue  our  deo- 
ades-old  policy  of  armed  intervention 
in  Nicaragua,  or  we  can  channel  our 
efforts  toward  a  diplomatic  solution.  I 
believe  the  latter  approach  is  the  best 
way  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people. 

History  tells  us  where  our  current 
policy  is  leading.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  increased  U.S.  pressure  on 
the  Sandinistas  over  the  last  4  years 
by  arming  the  Contras,  and,  most  re- 
cently, by  instituting  a  trade  embargo. 
The  result  has  been  increased  internal 
oppression  by  the  Sandinistas,  not 
less.  This  is  the  central  myth  of  our 
current  policy:  That  military  aid  in- 
creases our  leverage  against  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  will  force  them  to  opt  for  a 
more  democratic  society.  This  has  not 
hi4>pened  after  $100  million  in  covert 
aid,  and  it  probably  would  not  happen 
after  $29  million  in  humanitarian  aid. 

The  Barnes-Hamilton  amendment 
again  offers  the  most  comprehensive 
statemmt  of  what  U.S.  policy  should 
be  toward  Nicaragua.  The  amendment 
•mphMJM*  a  regional  settlement 
founded  on  the  efforts  of  the  Conta- 
dora nations— Colombia.  Venezuela. 
Mexico,  and  Panama.  These  cotmtries 
have  drafted  several  treaties  aimed  at 
ending  the  hostilities  in  the  region, 
but  the  Reagan  administration  has 
blocked  most   of  their  efforts.   The 
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United  States  has  refused  to  pursue  di- 
plomacy before  armed  conflict,  and 
that  represents  the  primary  failure  of 
our  current  policy. 

The  amendment  also  includes  sever- 
al other  objectives:  Preventing  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  alllM  from  destabi- 
lizing the  region  or  deploying  a  mili- 
tary cv>ability  that  threatens  U.S.  se- 
curitsr;  promoting  stability  and  eco- 
nomic development:  promoting  huiman 
rights  and  democratic  processes:  and 
maintaining  peaceful  relations  with 
Nicaragua  as  long  as  Nicaragua  is  at 
peace  with  its  neighbors. 

None  of  these  objectives  can  be  met 
as  long  as  our  policy  is  based  solely  on 
funneling  money  to  a  band  of  rebels 
led  by  ex-Samocistas.  the  national 
guardsmen  under  former-dictator 
Somoza.  Lest  we  have  any  doubt  this 
is  the  case,  we  should  consider  Edgar 
Chamorro's  description  of  the  FDN— 
the  primary  Contra  organization.  Cha- 
morro  is  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Directorate  of  the  FDN,  and 
says: 

The  n>N  !•  In  the  hands  of  the  ex-Nation- 
al Ouard  who  control  the  Contra  anny. 
stifle  internal  dinent.  and  intimate  or 
murder  those  who  dare  to  oppose  them. 
This  Is  not  a  democratic  opposition. 

The  BCichel  amendment  does  not 
make  UJS.  aid  conditional  on  the  FDN 
ridding  itself  of  its  antidemocratic 
leadership  and  it  does  not  condition 
aid  on  the  Contras'  willingness  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations.  In 
reality,  it  is  aid  with  no  strings  at- 
tached, and  is  certain  to  lead  to  an  es- 
calation in  combat  and  fiuther  blood- 
shed. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
whUe  I  oppose  direct  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras at  this  time,  my  position  is  open 
to  change.  I  will  not  allow  Nicaragua 
to  become  a  Soviet  satellite. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  steps 
the  Contras  could  take  which  would 
cause  me  to  reevaluate  my  position: 
Fiist.  rid  themselves  of  ties  to  former 
national  guardsmen:  second,  offer  to 
accept  a  cease-fire  and  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas;  and  third,  accept 
the  civilian  leadership  of  moderate 
democratic  leaders.  These  steps  would 
ensure  the  legitimacy  of  the  Contra 
force  as  a  means  for  true  democratic 
change  in  Nicaragua.» 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  note  for  the  record  that  I  will  reluc- 
tantly be  voting  no  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  will  be  casting  my  no  vote  solely 
because  of  the  incltision  within  this 
bill  of  the  aid  of  the  Nicaraguan  Con- 
tras. I  have  steadfastly  opposed  our 
secret  war  in  Nicaragua  for  several 
years,  and  must  continue  to  oppose 
that  misguided  and  dangerous  effort. 

There  are  many  parts  of  this  supple- 
mental that  I  strongly  support.  I  will 
continue  to  support  those  other  as- 
pects, and  look  forward  to  working 
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my  colleagues  to  advance  the 
other  issues  and  programs  sup- 
by  this  legislation, 
you  very  much.* 
CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  (Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MoAKLET]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
BCr.  BsowH  of  California.  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  2577) 
maktig  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985.  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  186,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Connaittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  vule.  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
ameqdment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
theniengros. 

Th^  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
thin^  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  t|iird  time. 

MOn^  TO  RaOOMMIT  OFFKRKD  BT  MR.  WALKXR 

Mrj  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  moyonto  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

ISxl  WALKER.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerli  wlU  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walkzb  moves  to  recommit  the  bOI, 
H.R.  >577,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out opJecUon,  the  previous  question  is 
ordeiled  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Th^rewas  no  objectioa. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

Ion  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
ion  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 
question  was  taken;  and  the 
cer  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
res  ^)peared  to  have  it. 
DANNEMETER.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  271,  nas^ 
156,  imswered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
5.  as  follows: 

I  [RoUNo.168] 

I  YEAS-271 


Ackenaan 
Addabio 


AnderSDn 
Andre^ 
Annun  do 


Armey 

Astrtn 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bennett 


Bentley 
Bereuter 


Bevill 
naggl 
Billrakls 


Bllley 

Oreen 

Price 

Boehlert 

Orotberg 

Pursell 

Boos 

Ounderson 

QuiUen 

Boner  (TN) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Range] 

BOBkKt 

HamfltiTti 

Regula 

Boirid 

Bammeiaehmidt  Retd 

Boucbcr 

Hatcher 

Richardson 

Boulter 

Hefner 

Rinaldo 

Breauz 

Heftel 

Robinson 

Brooks 

Hendtm 

Roe 

Broomfleld 

Hlllls 

Roemer 

Bruce 

Holt 

Rogers 

Bryant 

Hortoo 

Rose 

Burton  (CA) 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Burton  (Of) 

Hoyer 

Roukema 

Bustamante 

Huekaby 

Rowland  (CT> 

Byron 

Hunter 

Rowland  (QA) 

Hutto 

Rudd 

CampbeU 

Hyde 

Saxton 

Caioey 

Ireland 

Sefaaefer 

Carr 

Johnson 

Scheuer 

Chandler 

Jones  (TN) 

Rchuette 

Chappell 

Kaniorski 

Schulze 

Cheney 

Kasleh 

Schumer 

dinger 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Cobey 

Vtmn\T%^\\Y 

Shaw 

Collie 

ITInrtniM 

Shelby 

Coleman  (M( 

»     Kolbe 

Sikorskl 

Coleman  (Xa 

)     Kolter 

SOJander 

Corabest 

Kramer 

SUUky 

Conte 

Lantos 

Skecn 

Courhlln 

Lehman  (n.) 

Skelton 

Courier 

Lent 

Slaughter 

Coyne 

Levin  (MI) 

smith  (FL) 

Daschle 

Levlne(CA) 

smith  (lA) 

Daub 

Lewis  (CA) 

smith  (NE) 

delaOatsa 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Delay 

Uptnski 

Snowe 

Derrick 

LMngstOD 

Solars 

DeWlne 

Uoyd 

Spratt 

Loeffler 

Staggers 

Dicks 

Lott 

Stangeland 

Diniell 

UtmfTUCA) 

Stenholm 

DioOuazdi 

Lujan 

Strang 

Dixon 

TjiinWn. 

Donnelly 

Madlgan 

Stump 

Doman(CA) 

Manton 

Sundqulst 

Dowdy 

Marienee 

Sweeney 

Downey 

Martin  (NT) 

Swift 

Duncan 

Maaoli 

SwtndaU 

DurWn 

McCain 

Synar 

Dwyer 

MeCandless 

TaUon 

Dyson 

MoCollum 

Tauxin 

Eekart(OH> 

McCurdy 

Taylor 

BckerttNT) 

McDade 

Thomas  (CA) 

Edgar 

McEwen 

Thomas  (OA> 

Edwards  (OK 

>     McOrath 

Torricelll 

WxWiijIi 

Traxler 

English 

McKetnan 

UdaU 

Erdreidi 

McKlnney 

VanderJagt 

Evans  (IL) 

M«.MI11«« 

Viselosky 

nsoeU 

Meyers 

Volkmer 

hweU 

Mica 

VucuovkA 

nedler 

Michel 

WatUns 

Flsfa 

Mikulskl 

Waxman 

FUppo 

Miller  (OH) 

Weber 

norio 

Miller  (WA) 

Weiss 

FoglietU 

Mollnari 

Wheat 

Fowler 

Mollohan 

Whitehurst 

nranklin 

Montgomery 

Whitley 

Rensel 

Moore 

Whitten 

nost 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wilson 

Fuqua 

Mrasek 

Wise 

OaUo 

Murtha 

Wolf 

Oaydos 

Myers 

Wolpe 

Oekas 

Natcher 

Wortiey 

Gephardt 

Nelson 

Wright 

Oibbons 

Nowak 

Wyden 

Oilman 

O'Brien 

Tales 

Oingrich 

Ortis 

Tation 

Qlickman 

Parris 

Toung(AK) 

Oordon 

Pashayan 

Toung(FL) 

Oradison 

Pepper 

Toung  (MO) 

aray(IL) 

Perkins 

Oray(PA) 

NAYS-15fl 

Alexander 

Barton 

Brown  (CA) 

Anthony 

Bates 

Applegate 

BedeU 

Carper 

Archer 

Beilenson 

Chappie 

AtUni 

Boland 

Clay 

AuCoin 

Bonior(MI) 

CoaU 

W«^*««"« 

Bosoo 

Coelho 

Bwnaid 

Boxer 

Collins 

Conyers 

KUdee 

Porter 

Cooper 

KU«ka 

RahaU 

Craig 

Kostmayer 

Ray 

Crane 

LaFaloe 

Ridge 

Crockett 

Lagomarslno 

Ritter 

Daniel 

lAtta 

RoberU 

Dannemeyer 

Lesch(IA) 

Rodino 

Darden 

Lehman  (CA) 

Roth 

DeUums 

Leiand 

Roybal 

Dorgan<ND) 

UghUoot 

Russo 

Dreter 

Lowry(WA> 

Sabo 

Djrmally 

Luken 

Savage 

Early 

Rrhnrlder 

Edward!  (CA) 

Mack 

flchroeder 

Evans (lA) 

MaeKay 

Selberllng 

Fuio 

Markey 

^r^TtffftiPTffnn'fr 

Peighan 

Martin  (IL) 

Shumway 

Fields 

Marlines 

Sbuster 

Foley 

Slattery 

Ford  (MI) 

Mavroules 

Smith  (NH) 

Ford(TN) 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Denny 

Frank 

Miller  (CA) 

Smtth.  Robert 

Oarda 

Mineta 

Snyder 

Oejdenson 

MitcheU 

Solomon 

Oonsales 

Moakley 

Ooodling 

Monson 

StOeimaln 

Oregg 

Moody 

Stalling 

Ouartni 

Moorhead 

Stark 

HaU(OH) 

Morrison  (CT> 

Stokes 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Studds 

HaxtneU 

Neal 

Tuike 

Hayes 

NkdKds 

Tones 

Henry 

Nielsen 

Towns 

Hertel 

Oakar 

Trafleant 

Hller 

Oberstar 

TalenUoe 

Hopkins 

Obey 

Vento 

Hubbard 

Olln 

Walgren 

Hughes 

Owens 

Walker 

Jacobs 

Oxley 

Weaver 

Jeffords 

Paekanl 

Wtalttaker 

Jenkins 

PanetU 

Wllllsms 

Jones  (OK) 

Pease 

Wirth 

Ksptur 

Penny 

Wylle 

Kastenmeler 

Petri 

Zaehau 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"    1 

NOTVOTmO-5 

BroyhlU 

HawUia 

Leath(TZ) 

Davis 

Jones  (NO 

0  2010 

Messrs.  McCLOSKEY.  RAHALL  and 
STOKES  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Bfr.  SPRATT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2600 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlous  consent  to  have  my  name  re- 
moved asacosponsor  of  H.R.  2600. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  OF  IN- 
QUIRT  CONCERNING  TERROR- 
IST BOMBINOS  IN  BEIRUT, 
LEBANON 

Mr.  HAMILTON,  from  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  99-171)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  171)  requesting  the  President 
to  provide  certain  information  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning 


covert  training  of  oounterterrorist 
units  to  act  against  anti-American  ter- 
rorists in  Lebanon  or  other  parts  of 
the  Middle  East,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ANNE  FRANK  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  142)  to  designate  June  12, 1985,  as 
"Anne  Frank  Day",  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

ICr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  obJ«^ 
tion  to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  my  reservation.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michieitn 
[Mr.  Levin],  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  proud,  along  with  Mr. 
HosTOH,  Mr.  Daschle,  and  over  200 
other  Members  of  the  House  to  be 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

On  this  very  day,  exhibits,  exhibits 
are  opening  in  Amsterdam,  in  Berlin 
and  in  New  York  (»mmemorating 
Anne  Frank,  and  I  hope  we  pass  this 
expeditiously. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciar 
tion  to  Mr.  Garcia  for  his  cooperative 
efforts  to  make  sure  that  this  item  of 
real  significance  was  considered  on 
this  m>proprlate  day. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GnjfAir]. 

a  2020 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  s^eldlng.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  142,  designating  June 
12,  1985.  as  Anne  Frank  Day.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  MlcUgan  [Bffr. 
LBvnf]  for  introducing  the  companion 
bill  in  the  House.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 293.  and  for  leading  this  success- 
ful effort  to  recognise  Anne  IVank  and 
the  invaluable  contribution  "The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank"  has  made  to  our 
understanding  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust 

Were  she  alive  today.  Anne  Frank 
would  have  celebrated  her  S6th  birth- 
day. On  Anne's  13th  birthday,  her 
father.  Otto  Frank,  made  a  gift  to  her 
of  a  book  in  which  to  keep  a  diary.  In 
this  book  Anne  chronicled  the  Nazi  oc- 
cupation of  Holland  and  her  family's 
subsequent  flight  to  a  hidden  annex 


behind  Otto  Frank's  former  business. 
The  Frank  family,  later  Joined  by  four 
others,  lived  in  this  annex  for  25  long 
months  until  their  discovery  by  the 
German  police  in  1944.  Mrs.  Frank 
died  at  Auschwitz  and  Anne  and  her 
sister  were  sent  from  Auschwitz  to 
Bergen-Belsen  where  they  both  died 
of  typhus  in  March  1945.  When  Otto 
Frank  returned  to  Amsterdam  after 
his  liberation  from  Auschwitz  he 
shared  Anne's  diary  with  the  world. 

Individuals  of  all  religious  and 
ethnic  persuasions  have  been  moved 
and  edifled  by  Anne  Frank's  writings. 
She  saw  the  world  with  a  young 
woman's  heart  and  in  setting  down 
those  observations  has  given  the  world 
one  of  the  most  complete  records  of 
the  Nazi  persecutions.  Today  an  exhib- 
it entitled  "Anne  Frank  in  the  World 
1929-1945"  will  simultaneoudy  open  in 
Frankfurt.  Amsterdam,  and  New  York 
City.  The  exhibit,  organized  in  the 
United  States  by  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Anne  Ftmnk  Center  aprf 
hosted  in  New  York  by  the  Ani>H«»»ii 
Forum  on  Religion  and  Politics,  is  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  memory  and 
message  of  Anne  Frank.  Aoeordln^  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  most 
worthy  resolution  and  to  take  a 
moment  during  your  busy  day  to  re- 
flect on  Anne  Rank  and  the  enormous 
contribution  she  made  to  our  ongoing 
fight  for  human  rights  for  alL 

lb.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
%>eaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Califmnla.  I  Just 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  before  the  House  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  142. 

My  administrative  assistant  was 
going  to  come  home  via  Amsterdam 
f  nnn  the  Geneva  talks  last  week,  and  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Brian  Bennett  that 
"If  you  only  see  one  thing  In  Amster- 
dam see  the  home  where  the  Ftanks 
were  hidden  out  for  years  during 
World  War  n.  He  took  my  advice.  He 
told  me  Jtist  the  other  day  that  when 
he  stood  in  the  Frank  hideaway  he 
began  to  involuntarily  choke  up  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears  because  of 
the  tremendous  sense  of  both  sorrow 
and  Joy  in  that  room  made  hallowed 
by  senseless  death.  Brian  saw  Anne's 
little  collectiini  of  pictures  that  are 
preserved  on  the  wall  of  that  tiny 
comer  that  was  her  final  space  of  free- 
dom. I  told  Brian  to  look  in  the  replica 
of  her  diary  for  those  words  where  she 
ended  one  day's  thoughts,  toward  the 
end  of  her  young  life,  with 

After  everything  is  considered.  I  stUl 
think  people  are  pretty  nice. 

Anne  n«nk  is  Just  a  towering  figure 
in  world  history,  and  I  think  this  reso- 
lution is  fitting  indeed.  She  is  as  much 
a  citizen  of  the  free  world  as  any  free- 
dom-loving American.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reeervmtion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thoe  obJeeUon  to  the  request  of  the 
centlanan  from  New  Toi^? 

There  wu  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

&J.  Rb.  143 

Joint  ReaoluUon  To  desifiuite  June  13, 
1M6.  u  "Anne  Prank  Day". 

Wberau  Anne  Ftank  was  a  young  girl 
wbo  died  In  tbe  Bergen-Belaen  Nazi  concen- 
tration camp; 

Whereaa  Anne  Frank  kept  a  diary,  discov- 
ered after  her  death,  that  told  the  story  of 
the  concealment  of  her  family  from  the 
NasiK 

Whereas  Jime  13.  IMS,  Is  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Anne  Frank: 

Whoreas  June  13.  1985,  also  is  the  occa- 
sion of  an  international  opening  of  the  exhi- 
bition, entitled  "Anne  Frank  in  the  World 
1M»-1»45",  in  Ftankfurt  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany,  in  Amsterdam  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  New  York  City  in  the 
United  States: 

Whereas  the  Anne  Frank  exhibit  was  or- 
ganised by  the  American  FMends  of  the 
Anne  Frank  Center,  a  nonsectarlan  organi- 
sation committed  to  preserving  the  memory 
of  AnneFtank: 

Whereas  the  American  Friends  of  the 
Anne  Frank  Center  has  selected  the  Ameri- 
can Fonmi  on  ReUgioD  and  PoliUcs  to  host 
the  opening  of  the  Anne  Ftank  exhibit  in 
New  York: 

Whereas  the  American  Forum  on  Religion 
and  Polities,  a  group  composed  of  business, 
pollticsl.  and  professional  leaden  and  rell- 
gloua  leaders  from  many  faiths.  Is  commit- 
ted to  preserving  the  separation  of  church 
and  State  and  to  advancing  social  change  by 
encouraging  dialogue:  and 

Whereas  it  is  appnqvlate  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation  to  retleet  on  the  message  of 
Anne  Ftank  that  In  the  face  of  evil  it  is  pos- 
sible to  retain  a  belief  In  humanity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Ketolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  afRep- 
reaentaUvea  of  the  UnUei  Statet  of  America 
in  Conorett  anemiaed.  That  June  13,  1985. 
is  rtwilgnatert  as  "Anne  Frank  Day"  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorised 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  pecHde  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LELAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legialaUve  daj^  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  li^ve  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
todayjby  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. li^.DAHHnarnt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


1 


FARMER  WRITES  THE 
PRESIDEatT 


(Mr.|  DASCHLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks! and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial.} 

Mr.  pASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
newspapers  had  reported  last  night 
that  S5.000  farmers  were  forced  off 
their  lands,  it  would  be  front-page 
news.  That  is  not  going  to  happen,  and 
yet  reports  are  that  55.000  farmers 
over  the  course  of  1  year  will  lose  their 
farms. 

Alden  Flakoll  is  a  farmer  in  South 
Dakota  who  thus  far  has  avoided  be- 
coming one  of  those  statistics.  Recent- 
ly he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President. 
He  writes: 

As  a  student  of  history,  I  never  thought  I 
would  see  the  day  again  when  we  would 
have  to  re-live  the  1920s  because  I  thought 
we  were  intelligent  enough  to  manage  our 
own  destiny.  I  know  and  I  feel  this  is  true.  If 
we  do  not  correct  the  farm  situation  out 
here  vgy  soon,  we  will  see  one  of  the  worst 
depresaons  this  world  has  ever  experienced. 
Much  worse  than  the  '30's  ever  were. 

Alden  Flakoll  and  his  neighbors  do 
not  wgnt  our  ssrmpathy.  They  want 
our  understanding.  They  do  not  want 
artificml  subsidies.  They  Just  want  a 
genuine  price. 

Bfr.  {Speaker,  I  include  the  entire 
letter  from  Mr.  Flakoll  to  the  Presi- 
dent, ifrom   the   Aberdeen  American 
News  df  March  26, 1986,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Aberdeen  American  News,  Mar. 

I  36. 1986] 

A  Fau^  Wanxs  tbb  Pixsioxiit  Asout  thk 

'  SXTUAnOH 

(Tbe  foUowlng  is  a  letter  sent  to  President 
ReaganI  by  Alden  J.  Flakoll.  Forbes.  NJ}., 
who  faikns  in  McPherson  County.) 

I  amja  1969  Outstanding  Toung  Farmer 
from  tqe  state  of  South  Dakota  as  were  my 
friends  John  Block  and  Associate  Secretary 
of  the  ASC8  Milton  Herts,  in  their  respec- 
tive states.  Although  I  do  not  fall  into  the 
category  that  Mr.  Stockman  has  put  most  of 
our  fufners.  as  I  have  not  purchased  any 
1970,  yet  I  have  aubsldlaed  the 
1  consumer  and  the  World  Market  to 
kl  million  and  111  tell  you  why. 
^ve  a  trillion-dollar  investment  in  ag- 
The  total  of  all  other  industries  in 
itry  as  of  two  yean  ago  was  only  90 
'  that  That  particular  year  we  had 
$10  billion  of  off-farm  Income,  $6  billion  of 
govem4ient  subsidies,  snd  about  $5  billion 
net  ret4im  from  the  maiket  place.  That  is 
less  than  five  tenths  of  one  percent  return, 
the  best  we  have  ever  had  in  agriculture  is 
$36  bi|Uon  and  that  included  off-farm 
income^  The  national  debt  that  same  year  of 
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on  gross  sail 
As  a  sti 

would 


Much  worse  I 

Let  me  i 
of  my  life 


$1  trillion  earned  $98  billion  and  If  we  had 
put  that  mf  ney  in  the  Money  Market  it 
would  have  ibrought  about  $160  billion  or 
$170  billion. 

We  also  a«e  receiving  only  30  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  yet  we  have 
over  half  the  investment  In  business  in  this 
country.  Thare  are  3.4  w«<iii««  farmers,  and 
if  they  each  teoeive  $30,000  as  a  salary,  that 
would  be  ovtt  $48  billion  without  any  other 
investment  I 

We  have  beard  about  the  subsidy  the 
farmer  receives  but  never  about  the  subsi- 
dies the  fainter  gives  the  American  con- 
sumer and  tlie  World  Market  It  would  have 
to  run  into  the  neighborhood  of  at  least 
$150  bmion  a  year.  Yet  our  total  gross  sales 
from  all  Icidds  of  agriculture  commodities 
this  past  year  has  only  amounted  to  $144 
billion.  Thatj  is  less  than  IS  percent  return 
I  instead  of  net 

it  of  history,  I  never  thought  I 
Ve  day  again  when  we  would 
have  to  re-lite  the  1930s  because  I  thought 
we  were  intelligent  enough  to  manage  our 
own  destiny.  I  know  and  I  feel  this  is  true.  If 
we  do  not  oorrect  the  farm  situation  out 
here  very  soon,  we  will  see  one  of  the  worst 
depreasicms  i|iis  world  has  ever  experienced, 
in  the  '30s  ever  were, 
j  that  I  grew  up  and  lived  most 
Mlevlng  in  the  Ftee  Marketing 
system.  In  tlie  '60s  I  voted  down  the  manda- 
tory wheat  referendum  because  I  didnt  like 
its  restrlctiobs.  However,  today  I  would 
never  do  it  aialn  because  we  need  to  control 
our  production  and  get  a  cost  of  production 
for  what  we  produce. 

Although  I  believe  in  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
free-marketi4g  system.  The  livestock  indus- 
try is  a  goodiexample  of  that  in  the  past  10 
years.  It  hasi  generally  been  in  the  red  and 
does  not  mef  t  the  cost  of  production.  We 
are  up  againat  nations  who  subsidiae  their 
exports  and! restrict  our  imports.  We  are 
also  up  against  a  strong  dollar  brought 
about  by  huge  deficits  which  the  govern- 
ment has  brought  on  us.  We  have  lost  many 
of  our  world  I  markets  because  former  presi- 
dents haye  p^t  on  restrictions  or  embargoes. 

Lower  prices  do  not  restrict  production. 
We  only  ha^  to  produce  more  to  keep  up 
with  our  expenses  because  most  of  us  are 
limited  in  what  we  can  produce.  If  someone 
goes  out  of  liusinesB,  another  farmer  comes 
along  and  pidu  It  up  and  the  production  re- 
mains the  same.  Farmen  aren't  asking  for  a 
handout  the^  are  asking  for  a  fair  shake. 

What  is  the  solution  to  the  problem?  A 
fair  place  in  the  market  place,  in  compari- 
son to  the  caX  of  the  production  for  the 
products  we  laise,  "not  a  government  hand- 
out," controued  by  a  management  board 
that  restricts  production  to  the  dtmiestic 
lie  world  needs,  but  no  politi- 
cian has  had  guts  enough  to  do  this. 

The  previous  dairy  program,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  of  xhe  best  programs  ever  written 
if  it  would  hijve  had  a  control  of  production. 

With  the  new  program  that  you  have  ini- 
tiated, my  neighbon  have  only  increased 
their  numbegi  of  cows  so  they  can  keep  up 
because  the  price  of 
lower  than  it  was  before,  so 
it  creates  a  larger  glut  on 
the  market  Ukan  there  was  before. 

The  second  problem  becomes  financial. 
First  of  all  in  need  a  fast  program  that  far 
exceeds  wha^  you  have  proposed  to  get  us 
out  in  the  field  and  take  care  of  this  year's 
expenses.  Your  interest  "buy  down"  doesn't 
work.  There  are  many  people  who  the 
present  systein  will  not  handle. 


with  their 
mllkisactv 
in  the  long 
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Second,  we  need  a  restructuring  of  the 
debt  that  will  allow  us,  after  we  receive  a 
decent  price  to  pay  off  our  debts  or  else  the 
government  can  write-off  another  $300  bil- 
lion plus,  because  the  land  will  probably  not 
bring  10  cents  on  a  dollar  if  this  thing  buste. 

We  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollan 
in  national  defense,  but  our  national  de- 
fense depends  just  as  much  on  how  many 
farmers  we  have  out  here  as  how  many  mis- 
siles we  have.  As  you  said  in  your  speech, 
"You  haven't  seen  anything  yet"  and  this  is 
true.  If  we  are  allowed  to  move  forward  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy  in  this  nation  it  will 
l>e  the  most  glorious  it  has  ever  been  be- 
cause of  the  trickllng-down  effect.  But  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  on  with  the  free 
market  route,  and  the  past  20  years  of  un- 
controlled production,  we  will  have  one  of 
the  wont  depressions  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  choice  is  youre,  Mr.  President,  you 
can  make  it  or  break  it. 


IS  AMERICA  BECOMING  A 
COLONY  OF  JAPAN? 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Idfrs.  BEafTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  nevra  headlined  a  new,  all 
time  balance  of  trade  deficit  with 
Japan— $3  billion  for  the  month  of 
May,  much  of  it  reported  to  be  be- 
cause of  car  imports. 

Lee  lacocca.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  in  a  speech  to 
the  graduating  class  at  MIT,  on  June 
3,  1985.  Mr.  lacocca  said.  ".  .  .  our 
three  largest  exports  to  Japan  are 
com,  soybeans,  and  coal.  Japan's  larg- 
est exports  to  us  are  cars,  trucks  and 
video  recorders.  Raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  traded  for  manufactured 
goods— does  the  pattern  sound  a  little 
familiar?  It's  the  classic  definition  of  a 
colony.  That's  what  delndustrlallza- 
tion  and  weak-kneed  trade  policies  are 
doing  to  America.  They're  making  us  a 
colony  again. 

"We  were  a  colony  once  before,  but 
we  got  so  mad,  we  threw  the  tea  into 
the  harbor." 

Mr.  lacocca  is  not  the  first  to  be 
voicing  these  sentiments.  As  manufac- 
turing plant  after  manufacturing 
plant  closes  down,  we  move  almost  ir- 
revocably toward  being  primarily  an 
exporter  of  agricultural  products.  Can 
that  narrow  an  economic  base  long 
sustain  the  standard  of  living  we 
enjojr?  Can  that  luurow  a  base  sustain 
a  defense  any  greater  than  plow- 
shares? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  entire  text 
of  Mr.  lacocca's  speech  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PRXPARXD  BXIiABKS  BT  L.  A.  lACOOCA.  CHAXXMAH 
OP  THX  BOAHD,  CHRTSLKR  COSFORATIOH,  AT 
MASSACRUSnTS  XMSTITUTX  OP  TBCEDIOLOOT, 

CAmanox,  ma,  juhx  s,  isss 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Saxon. 

President  Gray,  memben  of  the  MIT 
Corp.,  members  of  the  faculty,  distinguished 
guests,  parents,  and  memben  of  the  Class  of 
1985.  Thank  you  for  asking  me  to  share  this 
special  day  with  all  of  you. 


And  it  is  a  special  day.  It's  a  day  for  all  of 
you  graduates  to  thank  your  teachen  for 
their  hard  work,  and  your  parents  for  all 
their  sacrifices.  And  by  the  way.  don't 
forget  to  pat  yourselves  on  the  back,  too. 
You  deserve  to.  My  hat  is  off  to  every  one  of 
you. 

I  asked  one  of  your  alumni  at  Chrysler  to 
tell  me  a  IltUe  bit  about  MIT  students.  He 
said  they're  all  brilliant  but  they're  too  in- 
tense and  they're  too  competitive.  He  said 
the  only  thing  they  can't  seem  to  learn  is 
bow  to  relax.  Well,  let  me  tell  you.  relax 
today.  It's  your  day.  Enjoy  it. 

Relax,  but  don't  go  to  sleep,  because  to- 
morrow the  real  final  exams  start  They'll 
go  on  for  the  rest  of  your  lives.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  give  you  a  little  peek  at  the  test  but  I 
won't  be  able  to  help  jrou  with  the  answers. 
They'll  have  to  come  from  you. 

But  in  case  you  want  to  take  a  nap  for  the 
next  20  minutes  or  so.  111  give  you  the 
ending  to  this  speech  right  now.  I'm  going 
to  tell  you  to  go  out  and  change  the  world. 

That's  my  duty,  right?  That's  what  every 
commencement  Qteaker  says. 

And  every  graduating  daas  sits  there 
(hoping  hell  be  brief,  so  they  can  go  uncork 
the  champagne)  musing  to  themselves— "if 
the  world  had  to  be  changed.  Why  in  the 
heU  didnt  he  do  it?" 

Well,  my  generation  tried.  Pretty  bard,  at 
times.  And  with  some  success.  I  might  add. 

I  sat  in  your  place  in  those  happy  days  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  (that  was  the  good 
war,  you  know,  the  one  in  all  those  old 
Ronald  Reagan  movies).  Our  future 
couldn't  have  been  brighter  then.  America 
was  flush  with  victory.  We  were  Icing  of  the 
hill,  the  undisputed  leaders  of  the  whole 
world.  (Russia  soon  got  some  fiumy  ideas 
about  that  however.) 

Believe  it  or  not,  back  in  those  innocent 
days,  a  lot  of  people  really  thought  we  fead  a 
chance  to  build  a  perfect  world.  (I  wasn't 
too  sure,  but  I  kept  my  mouth  shut  because 
I  didn't  want  to  spoil  it  for  the  rest  of 
them.) 

Well,  a  few  things  went  wrtmg.  There 
were  a  couple  more  wan,  there  were  eight 
recessions,  there  was  Watergate,  and  a 
dozen  other  man-made  dlsasten  along  the 
way. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  we  did  manage  to 
wipe  out  a  few  diseases.  We  put  a  man  on 
the  moon.  We  produced  more  tecnological 
change  than  all  of  those  who  came  before 
us,  and  I  mean  combined.  And  we  made 
America.  I  think,  a  llttie  more  just  a  llttie- 
more  fair,  and  maybe  a  llttie  bit  more 
humane. 

All  in  all,  we  really  haven't  done  a  bad  job. 

And  if  you  believe  everything  you  read  in 
the  papen,  the  country  must  be  in  temfic 
shape.  The  stodt  maricet  just  went  over 
1300.  Companies  are  spending  billions  of 
dollan  just  buying  each  other  up.  And  the 
public  is  on  a  buying  binge,  too.  They're 
buying  lots  of  expensive  can  and  houses. 
Things  are  so  good,  even  cnirysler  made  $3.4 
billion  last  year,  and  we  were  broke  5  yean 
ago. 

And,  you,  how  about  you?  Well,  you've  got 
the  world  by  the  tall.  You're  all  going  to 
make  a  bundle  of  money  next  year.  Some  of 
you  will  be  yuppies  sooner  than  you  think. 
We  call  anybody  a  "yuppie"  who's  around 
40  and  makes  40  grand  a  year.  Hell,  we're 
hiring  some  30-year  olds  at  almost  $40,000 
($83,000  to  start  for  engineers,  to  be  exact.  I 
guess  you'd  call  them  "baby  yuppies"  or 
"guppies"  or  yuppies  30  yean  ahead  of  their 
time). 

To  be  honest  with  you,  we're  handing  you 
more  than  anybody  has  ever  psssert  on  to 


their  kids.  Generations  ahead  of  you  were 
ludty  if  they  inherited  a  Uttle  shack  on  tbe 
ba<A  forty.  You're  getting  a  big,  beautiful 
mansion  on  a  hUL  That's  what  we're  leaving 
you. 

Now,  before  you  get  all  choked  up  with 
gratitude,  I  should  tell  you  one  more  thing. 
We  haven't  paid  for  all  this  yet.  We're  leav- 
ing you  the  mansion,  alright  but  it's  got  a 
little  mortage  on  it. 

About  $1.7  trillion,  in  fact  goii>g  to  $3  tril- 
lion in  just  a  couple  years.  That's  tbe  public 
debt  we're  going  to  hand  this  class. 

And  If  you  don't  like  the  deal— If  you  dont 
want  the  mansion— I'm  sorry,  because  it's 
yours,  along  with  the  note. 

You  can't  give  it  back,  but  you  can  get 
mad  about  it  In  fact  I  hope  you  do.  I'm 
mad,  too.  I  think  the  mortgage  you're  pick- 
ing up  is  a  national  scandal.  Right  now. 
we're  pajrlng  $150  billion  a  year  in  interest 
alone  on  our  national  debt  and  addtaig 
almost  $200  billion  a  year  on  the  prindpaL 

For  a  long  time  we  fought  a  batUe  with  in- 
flation in  this  coimtry.  We  beat  it,  but  we 
paid  a  heavy  price.  We  paid  a  price  in  unem- 
ployment hi  high  interest  rates  and  in 
bigger  federal  deficits.  And  we  weakened 
many  of  our  basic  Industries,  especially 
housing  and  autos.  along  the  way. 

Now,  inflation  is  l>ad  tmmigh  it's  an  eco- 
nomic eviL  Let's  hope  it  stays  in  its  own 
hole.  But  at  least  inflation  is  a  penalty  we 
pay  now.  It  takes  money  out  of  your  podteU 
every  day.  It's  sort  of  a  "pay-as-you-go"  pen- 
alty. 

But  these  huge  deficits  are  a  penalty  that 
we  keep  deferring.  We're  going  to  leave 
them  for  you.  It's  not  "i>ay-as-you-go"  any- 
more, it's  more  like  "pass  the  plastic"  It's  a 
credit  card  i4>proach— and  it's  your  credit 
card  we're  using. 

What  makes  this  debt  so  insidious  is  that 
so  much  of  it  is  invisible.  I  often  say  that 
the  government  ought  to  be  forced  to  follow 
tbe  truth  in  lending  law.  Every  year  at  tax 
time  It  should  have  to  send  out  a  statement 
to  you.  Just  like  the  bank  does.  And  that 
statement  would  tell  every  American  family 
where  It  stands. 

This  year,  for  the  average  family.  It  would 
go  something  like  this: 

"Dear  Mr.  and  Mis.  Taxpayer 

"This  year  your  family's  share  of  the  na- 
tional debt  stands  at  $37,950. 

"In  tbe  past  12  months,  your  share  has  in- 
creased by  $3,980. 

"Your  share  of  the  interest  bill  this  year 
U  $2,127. 

"Have  a  nice  day." 

Now  maybe  you  noticed  that  one  line  Is 
missing  from  that  statement— the  one  that 
says  "please  remit."  We  arent  remitting. 
We  aren't  paying  our  own  way. 

But  there  are  no  free  lunches  in  this  life. 
That  bill  has  to  be  paid  someday,  and  I 
guess  you  get  the  honor.  (Unlesa,  by  tbe 
way,  you  want  to  float  it  long  enough  to 
give  to  your  kids,  but  I  sure  hope  you  don't) 

I  understand  you  have  something  here  at 
MIT  called  "hacking."  Well,  somebody  is 
"pulling  a  tuuA"  on  your  future.  Piling  up 
debt  to  create  the  illusion  of  prosperity  is  a 
cruel  hoax.  And  the  joke,  my  young  friends, 
is  on  you. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you.  How  am  I  doing  so 
far,  is  everybody  mad  yet? 

Well,  if  you're  not  let  me  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  our  second  national 
scandal— one  that  wUl  put  another  dark 
cloud  over  your  futures.  I'm  talking  about  a 
trade  deficit  that's  going  right  off  the 
charts. 
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Our  trade  deficit  in  goods  last  year  was 
•laS  bOlioo.  In  19M.  JiHt  4«  months  ago.  we 
bad  a  $40  bOlloB  auiplus.  So  we  had  a  nega- 
tive swing  of  $1M  i)il]ioa  in  leas  than  4 
yean.  And  we're  on  a  toboggan  ride,  right 
now.  We  wlU  probably  go  $1M  bOllon  in  the 
bole  this  year  alone. 

Tbeae  two  scandals  are  related,  by  the 
way.  The  trade  imbalance  is  a  bastard  chUd 
of  those  huge  defldU  that  raise  taitereat 
rates  and  throw  the  dollar  out  of  whack. 
The  high  didlar  makea  American  goods  cost 
more,  and  ghrea  foreign  producta  a  big  leg- 
up.  American  companies  (I'm  part  of  one), 
can  work  night  and  day  to  get  mwe  produc- 
tive. Three  yaan  ago  we  built  10  cars  per 
employee  at  Cwysler.  per  year.  Mow  we 
buUd  M  cars  per  employee  per  year.  But  the 
currency  problem  Just  throws  aU  that  etfort 
right  out  the  window. 

That's  one  sMe  of  the  problem.  Our  own 
fiscal  irtevonsBilllty  creates  that  high 
dollar,  and  we  cant  blame  anybody  else  for 
it.  We  have  to  fix  that  oursdves. 

But  there's  another  side  of  the  problem. 
Even  when  we  are  eonpetltlve.  we're  fadng 
a  craiy  festival  of  trade  barriers  all  over  the 
place  that  keeps  our  products  out  of  other 
countries. 

Consider  Japan.  last  year,  the  Japanese 
sold  us  $37  bflUoB  worth  of  products  more 
than  we  sold  theaa.  Ilmt's  a  $ST  trillion  defl- 
dt  with  Just  one  country  in  1  yearl  If  you 
disregard  oQ  imports.  63  perent  of  our  total 
trade  defldt  woridwide  comes  from  trade 
with  Japan  alone. 

Now.  the  high  dollar  aoeounU  tor  a  lot  of 
that  But  so  does  the  fact  that  Japan  pro- 
tects its  home  markets.  It  does  so  rather 
openly,  and  without  much  apology.  Japan  is 
a  tree  and  sovereign  nation,  and  it  has  a 
right  to  act  in  its  own  self-interest 

But  gueas  what?  So  do  we!  We've  got  a 
right  to  go  to  the  Japanese,  ss  close  friends 
and  trading  partners,  and  say.  "Look,  we've 
got  a  $ST  bOUon  problem  here.  We  can't 
handle  that  It  has  to  come  down.  If.  for  in- 
ternal political  reasons,  you  cant  buy  Amer- 
ican rice  or  oranges,  even  though  they're 
much  cheapw  than  you  own.  that's  okay 
with  us.  But  then  youll  have  to  cut  back  on 
some  of  the  traffic  coming  the  other  way 
aeraas  the  Padfte."  Tou  see.  that  Imbalance 
isnt  Just  an  American  problem.  It's  Japan's 
proidem.  toa  Ifa  a  mutual  problem  because 
if  it  isnt  solved  soon,  your  Congress  will  be 
faced  to  take  drastic  actkm. 

The  Senate  has  already  fired  a  shot  across 
their  bow  by  voting  n-0  to  retaliate  because 
of  Japan's  dosed  markets.  (Now  that's 
pretty  significant  when  you  consider  the 
Congtas  cant  even  get  a  unanious  vote  to 
go  home  for  Christmas!)  So  well  probably 
see  a  lot  of  finger  pointing  for  awhile  and 
that  could  hurt  everybody.  Now,  adults  Just 
shouktat  act  like  that 

We  should  sit  down  and  reason  this  out 
No  threats.  No  talk  of  trade  war.  Just  an  ab- 
solutely firm  understanding  that  America 
has  something  to  protect  too.  And  that  we 
intend  to  protect  it  We  intend  to  protect 
our  ability  to  compete! 

But  we  arent  doing  that  Last  March,  we 
took  all  import  restrictions  off  Japanese 
cars.  We  said  to  them.  "Look  how  generous 
we  aro.  Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  for 
usr' 

And  the  Japanese  said.  "Thank  you  very 
much.  We're  going  to  send  34  percent  more 
cars  in  this  year  than  we  did  last  year." 

We  got  nothing  in  return.  We  got  some 
pmnlses.  but  we  get  a  list  of  promises  every 
year. 


Ou^guys  who  go  over  and  negotiate  are 
Buppoped  to  bring  home  the  bacon  for 
America  once  and  awhile. 

N019.  I  dont  blame  the  Japanese  for  a 
mlnutle.  They  are  very  good  bustnessmen. 
They  fere  managing  their  trade  according  to 
the  ifiwrittoi  rules  used  by  almost  every 
otherieountry  in  the  world.  And  those  rules 
are  sl|nple:  Devise  trade  policies  that  help 
your  Own  companies  compete! 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  are  worshipping  at 
the  sitar  of  "free  trade."  We're  blindly 
weddad  to  a  set  of  lofty  prindples  that  ev- 
erybody else  in  the  world  ignores.  We've  got 
this  s|ly  notion  that  it's  a  mortal  sin  to  play 
by  thf  rales  everybody  else  is  using.  We're 
the  o^  who  are  out  of  step  today,  not  the 
Japanese.  They're  in  step  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  We're  not  I  always  say  we're  like 
those: few  crazy  hockey  players  who  still 
refuse  to  wear  helmets.  And  we're  getting 
our  bifelns  beat  out 

Novt  dont  get  me  wrong.  I  believe  in  free 
trade.! Who  doesn't?  I  think  it's  a  beautiful 
ideal-iit's  right  up  there  with  goodness  and 
mercy  and  charity  toward  alL  But  it's  not 
one  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  It's  not  the 
way  the  world  works,  and  we  aren't  going  to 
change  that  all  by  ourselves. 

Maype  someday  well  achieve  that  ideal.  I 
really  (hope  so.  But  I'm  not  willing  to  risk 
your  nitures  waiting  for  that  blessed  occa- 
sion.  ' 

You  see,  one  impact  of  these  twin  ■^"'««U 
may  be  the  "De-industrlalization  of  Amer- 
ica." m  fact  the  process  is  well  under  way. 
Oo  to  mttsburgh.  or  to  Akron,  or  Detroit— 
youll  aee  it  all  around  you.  American  heavy 
industtr— old  "smokestack  America"  Is 
slowly  dying.  Bfany  of  the  companies  that 
helped  build  the  industrial  middle  class— 
the  backbone  of  the  country  in  this  centu- 
ry—a#  boarded  up.  Why?  They  can't  cwn- 
pete  anymore. 

Thef  cant  compete  because  our  currency 
and  tade  polldes  have  tilted  the  interna- 
tional playing  field  against  them,  and 
they'ra  getting  short  of  breath  from  run- 
ning u|>hill. 

BCayte  they  could  use  a  breather.  We  got 
one  at  (Chrysler  d  years  ago  with  the  Feder- 
al load  guarantees,  and  It  saved  us.  I've  sug- 
gestedjsome  kind  of  industrial  policy  to  help 
other  Companies  in  trouble,  but  the  purists 
say  it  Would  wreck  free  enterpiae  forever. 

I  do»t  know  why.  Chrysler  is  a  bastion  of 
free  eitterpriae  today.  We're  maktaig  lots  and 
lots  oftmoney.  We're  paying  lota  of  taxes.  (A 
quarttt  billion  dollan  in  90  daya— that'a  not 
bad  t<k  guys  that  were  broke.)  Six  hundred 
thous^  people  have  Jobs  who  would  have 
been  0i  the  street  The  Oovemment  never 
put  uil  a  cent  and  actually  made  $380  mil- 
lion o4  the  deal  to  boot .  .  .  pure  profit! 

The  cnurysler  Loan  Guarantee  Board 
wasn't  a  welfare  office— It  waa  a  profit 
centeri  (They  dont  have  any  idea  what  that 
means' down  In  Waahlngton.  by  the  way.) 

Let  tie  be  blunt:  Until  we  fix  the  currency 
problflin  and  write  a  trade  policy  and  an  tn- 
diistrial  policy  for  America  to  compete.  It's 
going  fo  make  less  and  less  sense  for  compa- 
nies td  build  plants  and  put  people  to  work 
inAmfalca. 

Our  bade  defldt  has  already  cost  us  three 
mllli«|  Jobs,  and  mora  are  going  overaeas 
every  day.  The  economics  when  you  think 
of  it  ak«  pretty  simple:  Tou  build  It  in  yen 
and  y^u  sell  It  in  dollars.  Tou  dont  need  a 
degred  from  MIT  to  figure  that  out  (Hell, 
they  probably  understand  that  even  over  at 
Harva^lI) 

maybe  some  of  you  feel  that  we 
de-lndustrialixe  America— get  rid  of 
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on  Route : 
We  put 
We've  got : 
the  Joint  1 


smnkftacks  and  put  every- 
in  service  industries,  or  maybe 
■hii^itech. 

it  that  the  weather's  nicer  in 
than  it  is  in  Detroit  But  let 
America  glvea  up  its  industri- 
i's  no  future  here  tat  hi^  tech. 
we  smokestack  guys  are  the 
for  all  the  wisardry  that 
Silloon  Valley,  or  from  up  here 
~  We  put  high  tech  to  work! 
tech  to  work  in  our  plants, 
and  laser  cameras  all  over 
We've  got  some  of  the  worid's 
finest  cad-^  fadlltiea.  Of  course,  we  put  it 
to  woift  **<l^  ^*9  ^  oui'  cars.  too.  Our  new 
lAser  and  baytona  sports  cars  have  aeven 
mlcroprooemors  or  mini-computers  in  each 
car. 

And  unle4i  you  put  it  to  work,  unless  you 
use  it  to  co^npete.  hig^  tech  is  really  Just  a 
toy.  How  m(idi  do  you  think  a  bag  of  silicon 
chips  would  bring  you  in  a  super  market? 

Tour  future  depends  on  an  America  that 
can  hook  a^  Jab  in  the  inteniatioaal  mar- 
ketplace. N^er  forget  that  And  right  now 
we're  falllnk  behind— and  fast  Right  now. 
America  is  getting  whliq>ed. 

Right  now  our  three  largest  exports  to 
J^yn  are  dorn.  soybeans  and  coaL  Japan's 
largest  exports  to  us  are  cars.  tru(^  and 
video  recorden.  Raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs tradea  for  manufactured  goods— does 
that  patteii  sound  a  UtUe  familiar?  It's  the 
classic  defiiltion  of  a  colony.  That's  what 
de-industi1sliBation  and  weak-kneed  trade 
policies  arf  doing  to  America.  They're 
making  us  ■  colony  again. 

We  were  a  colony  once  before,  but  we  got 
so  mad,  we  threw  the  tea  into  the  harbor. 
Not  very  far  from  where  I'm  standing,  by 
the  way! 
Well,   heite  we  are— becoming  a  colony 


And  I  mean  that.  And  I  hope  that  really 
makes  you  i|iad. 

So.  get  m|td.  Dont  bum  the  place  down, 
or  start  dumping  things  into  the  river  here, 
butgetnuui 

Oet  mad  because  some  people  are  saying 
the  you're  ioing  to  be  the  first  generation 
of  Americais  who'U  have  to  settle  for  less 
than  tbdr  sarenta  had.  I  hope  to  God  you 
arent  listening  to  them.  I  hope  you  don't 
believe  thati  Because  It  doesn't  have  to  be 
true. 

It  doesn't;  have  to  be  true  becauae,  even 
though  we'iie  taken  our  eye  off  the  ball,  this 
is  still  America.  And  your  birthright  as 
Americans  ■  to  change  things.  In  Amnlca. 
when  peopw  get  mad  enoui^  they  can 
change) 

Rlghteou^  ang«>— intelligently  directed— 
has  made  tUs  the  greatest  democracy  in  the 
world.  I 

I  hope  erery  cancer  researcher  in  the 
country  goes  to  work  every  morning  mad. 
And  every  engineer,  and  economist  and 
teacher,  and  Congressman.  Satisfied  people 
change  nothing.  Only  angry  people  change 

I  got  mad  6  yean  ago,  really  mad.  when 
the  WaU  St^t  Journal  said  a  UtUe  prayer 
over  Chrysler  in  one  of  their  editorials,  and 
told  us  in  big  bold  type  "die  with  dignity."  A 
lot  of  peopia  at  Chrysler  got  mad  as  heU  at 
that  kind  of  advice.  They  got  so  mad  they 
scratched.  mA  they  clawed,  and  they  sur- 
vived. 


So  you  get 


Get  mad  sjt  the  people  in  Washington  who 


are  burying 


you  under  a  dungheap  of  public 


debt.  Tell  tt  tm,  "no  more.' 


mad,  too. 


Get  mad  at  the  free-lunchen  of  this 
world,  and  tell  them.  "No  more,  it's  time  for 
sacrifice!" 

Get  mad  at  the  ideologues  who  want  to 
make  you  martyn  to  some  18th  coitury 
trade  prindples— who  want  you  to  live  in  a 
colony.  Tell  them.  "No  more.  We  want  to 
compete." 

Get  mad  at  anybody  who  tells  you  that 
you  have  to  setUe  for  leas.  Tell  them.  "Get 
the  hell  out  of  my  way." 

Tou  owe  that  to  yourselves.  Tour  educa- 
tion is  ss  good  ss  snybody  can  get,  any- 
where, remember  that  Tou're  smart 
enough  to  onnpete  with  anybody  in  the 
world.  And  you  deserve  the  chance  to  be  the 
best. 

Tou  owe  it  to  yoursdves,  and  to  those 
who  follow  you,  too. 

Tou're  not  getting  a  perfect  world,  but  I 
hope  you  all  appreciate  what  has  been  given 
you.  I  hope  you  fed  a  deep  appredation  for 
what  other  people  have  done  so  that  you 
could  be  here  today.  But  I  also  hope  you  un- 
derstand how  you  pay  that  debt 

It  doesnt  get  paid  to  me,  or  my  genera- 
tion—or to  your  teachers,  or  even  to  your 
parents. 

There's  a  seme  in  the  movie  "Guess 
Who's  Coming  to  Dinner."  A  fatho'  is  angry 
at  his  aaa.  He  says:  "I  carried  that  mallbag 
for  40  yean  so  you  could  go  to  college  and 
to  medical  schooL  Tou  owe  me  for  that." 

And  the  son  says:  "I  owe  you  nothing.  If 
you  carried  that  mallbag  a  million  mOes, 
you  did  what  you  were  supposed  to  do.  Tou 
owed  me  eveiything  you  could  ever  do  for 
me— Just  as  I  wlU  owe  my  kids." 

The  son  wasnt  ungnuteful.  He  loved  and 
respected  his  father.  But  he  also  understood 
how  dviliiMon  is  supposed  to  work.  One 
generation  making  thlngB  a  little  better  for 
the  next  Fathen  and  mothen  sacrificing 
everything  for  thdr  kids.  That's  how  we  got 
where  we  are  today.  That's  the  way  dvilisa- 
tlon  is  supposed  to  work. 

Now  my  gmeration  is  leaving  you  with  too 
much  debt  and  we're  a  little  blind  to  some 
of  the  new  economic  realities  in  the  world. 
We're  leaving  you  with  a  lot  of  problems  to 
solve.  But  that's  the  way  dvllixation  worlcs. 
too. 

Every  generation  inherits  the  unfulfilled 
dreams  of  the  one  that  came  before  it  And 
every  generation  inherits  its  own  set  of  chal- 
lenges. We  were  naive  40  yean  ago  thitiMng 
we  had  a  shot  at  making  a  perfect  world. 
But  in  many  ways,  we've  made  it  a  lot  better 
for  you.  (And  by  the  way.  we  arent  through 
yet) 

You.  more  than  most  have  been  given  the 
tools  to  met  your  own  set  of  challenges.  A 
degree  from  MIT  Just  about  guarantees  you 
at  least  a  shot  at  molding  the  future.  It's  a 
prestigious  ticket  and  it  puts  you  right  up 
In  the  front  of  the  pack. 

But  let  me  tell  you.  it  may  also  be  a 
burden  to  you.  People  are  going  to  expect 
more  of  you.  They're  expecting  you  to  be 
leados.  and  to  be  winners. 

Tour  MIT  degree  puts  you  in  the  pole  po- 
sition, ss  they  say.  And  the  green  flag  is 
about  to  go  up. 

So  now.  let's  see  if  you're  mad  enough  to 
make  this  imperfect  world  Just  a  little 
better  for  your  kids. 

Let's  see  what  you're  made  of. 

Class  of  1988— Start  your  enginesi 


FEDERAL  BILLBOARD  LAW 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


remailcs     and     include     extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  %)eaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  oolleacues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appears  In  the  June  1985 
issue  of  readers  digest,  which  concisely 
summarises  the  travesty  which  has 
been  reeked  along  our  Nati(m's  high- 
ways as  a  result  of  Federal  billboard 
laws. 

The  article,  entitled  "The  Great  Bill- 
board Double-CrosB,"  aptly  points  out 
how  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon  Act 
of  1965,  which  was  enacted  to  visually 
Improve  the  scenic  beauty  along  our 
Nation's  highways  by  controlling  the 
erection  of  billboards,  has  created  a 
visual  blight  that  is  worse  than  ever. 

The  act.  originally  enacted  to  pre- 
serve scenic  beauty,  has  in  fact  pro- 
moted billboard  proliferation  and  pro- 
tectionism. 

In  addition,  the  act  has  condoned 
and  practically  encouraged  the  de- 
struction of  vegetation  and  trees 
planted  to  enhance  the  beauty  akmg 
our  interstates  and  main  thorough- 
fares. 

Billboards  outlawed  under  the  act 
are  still  standing;  legally  recognized 
methods  of  removing  them  are  prohib- 
ited; and  trees,  planted  In  the  public 
right  of  way  for  scenic  beauty  are 
being  cut  down  and  destroyed  to  make 
these  billboards  visible. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers to  read  this  article  and  to  Join 
with  me  and  my  colleagues  who  are 
now  working  to  correct  the  Highway 
BeauUfication  Act  so  that  it  once 
again  serves  its  original  purpose— to 
protect  and  enhance  the  scenic  beauty 
along  America's  highways. 

[From  Readera  Digest  June  1988] 
Tbk  Gkxat  Billboaxb  DooBUC-Caoss 

TBS  mOBWAT  BBAUTIFICATTOH  ACT  WAS  BUP- 
POSKD  TO  IfeAIHCAn  OUB  OOUHTXTSmB'S 
MOST  RBSIStSirr  PAIASITX.  WHY.  THOT.  U 
THX   UMSIUHXLT  BUOBT  WOBSK  THAU  XVBB? 

ASK   oomamss— AMD  thx   powbvol  sill- 

BOAXOLOBST 

(By  James  Nathan  Miller) 
There  are  still  long  stretches  of  road  in 
America  from  which  you  can  see  the  amber 
waves  of  grain  we  sing  about  and  off  in  the 
distance  white  steqdea,  red  aUoa  and  dark 
green  forests,  the  unspoiled  landscape  of 
America  the  BeautifuL  But  in  recent  yean 
these  stretches  have  been  shrinking  much 
faster  than  most  people  realise,  as  tens  of 
thousands  of  new  billboards  have  visually 
assaulted  our  most  scenic  roadways. 

Ironically,  the  invasion  of  the  Ug  signs 
has  been  facilitated  by  the  very  law  that 
was  supposed  to  get  rid  of  billboard  blight— 
the  Hi^way  Beautiflcatlon  Act  of  1066.  In 
fact  the  blight  has  been  spreading  so  fast 
under  Uila  act  that  the  laWs  original  sup- 
porten  have  now  begun  lobbying  to  get  its 
major  provisions  repealed.  They  are  saying 
that  the  law  was  a  double<ross  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  tritunpfa  of  the  billboard  lobby 
and  its  CongressiODal  sutvorten  to  promote 
the  building  of  more  signs. 

The  conflict  goes  back  to  the  19a0s  and 
'30s  when  billboard  companies  fou^t  to 
persuade  the  courts  that  fintnmunittes  had 
no  rl^t  to  control  them  as  eathetie  nui- 
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The  companies  argued  that  this  vio- 
lated the  oonstttutlonal  ri^t  of  property 
owueis  to  earn  money  by  renting  thdr  road- 
side land  for  the  billboards.  But  the  courts 
threw  the  argument  out  via  the  "parasite 
prindide"— Lc  UUboards  dont  derive  thdr 
value  from  the  private  land  they  stazxl  on, 
but  from  the  public  roads  they  stand  nert 
to.  An  taMtastry  that  expMU  windfall  values 
the  puWc  inadvertently  creates  is  in  effect 
a  public  parasite,  and  the  community  has 
the  right  to  regulate  it 

80  the  bmboard  companies  adopted  a  new 
tactle.  Stnee  they  oouldnt  escape  regula- 
tioo.  they  tried  to  make  It  too  expemive  for 
towns  and  states  to  afford.  Tlidr  argument 
was  that  oommnnitifs  fordng  the  tearing 
down  of  signs  must  ronuwiissti  thdr 
ownen  for  Uie  lost  income  from  advertisers. 
(In  small  fwinmimitlea,  this  could  ran  into 
the  hundreds  of  thoussnds  of  dollars;  In  Mg 
ones,  the  tens  of  millions.)  But  the  courts 
said  there  was  a  method  of  compensation 
that  would  be  much  easier  on  the  public: 
amortisation.  Just  give  sivi  ownen  a  grace 
period,  allowing  them  to  leave  thdr  sigiM  up 
for.  say  six  yean  That  way  they  would 
recoup  their  investment  from  rentals,  not 
from  taxpayen. 

That  was  the  legal  sltuatian  in  the  mid 
1960s,  when  Omgress  began  iL^tiiy  what 
the  federal  government  could  do  to  regulate 
billboards  on  the  burgeoning  federal  high- 
way system.  A  national  law  would  cover 
300.000  miles  of  federally  nnmnr^  roacte— 
the  40,00e4nile  Interstate  system  and  the 
360.000  mUes  of  primary  (mostly  "U&" 
numbered)  roads.  Under  the  parasite  prim^- 
ple.  Congress  could  order  icmoval  of  every 
sign  on  these  heavily  tnvdad  artcrtes  and. 
using  the  amortisation  technique,  get  rid  of 
them  in  a  few  years,  at  no  cost  to  the  tax- 
payen 

Everybody  expected  the  big  sign  compa- 
nies to  stage  a  knock-down  flgbt  agataat  any 
kind  of  regulation.  Bat  to  the  aatotilahnient 
of  all.  the  taidustry  pledged  to  support  regu- 
lation. Said  iU  Washiiwton  lobby,  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Aaaodatkm  of  America, 
Inc.  (OAAA).  "BillboaidB  have  no  idaoe  tai 
the  scenic  areas  of  our  highways." 

The  bill's  sponsow  eouldnt  have 
more  pleased,  stnoe  soenle  stictdies 
the  only  places  a^iere  they  wanted  ootilgfat 
bans:  in  industrial  and  commercial  areas  aU 
they  wanted  waa  modest  rednctlons  \n  the 
slae  and  number  of  signs.  "I  am  gjad  to 
bear."  said  Oregon's  Sen.  Maurine  Neu- 
berger,  "that  after  yean  of  opposing  oontrol 
of  billboards  they  have  finally  and  rduo- 
tantly  been  dragged  in." 

But  she  had  heard  wrong.  When  the  law 
was  passwrl.  the  bfllboaid-oontrol  peotde 
found  they'd  been  had.  While  the  OAAA's 
lobbyists  had  been  publldy  vowing  support 
of  regulation,  in  private  tbey  had  been  per- 
suading Oongreas  to  write  a  law  that  threw 
out  60  yean  of  bmboard  contrd  decisions 
by  the  courts. 

According  to  the  law's  fine  print  amorti- 
sation was  henceforth  forbidden.  AU  dgv 
removed  had  to  be  paid  for  by  taxpayers. 
What  if  a  town  dedded  to  use  amortlBatton 
to  enforce  a  ban  on  its  own  streets?  As  long 
ss  the  signs  are  located  within  660  feet  of  an 
Interstate  or  lolmary  highway,  it's  forbid- 
den to  do  this. 

In  the  30  yean  since  the  law's  iiasssn . 
federal  taxpayen  have  paid  the  industry  an 
average  of  $10  mUlion  a  year  for  sign  con- 
trol. $300  mUlion  in  alL  But  Ooi«ress  has 
grown  tired  of  paying  the  money,  and  last 
year  spent  only  $3  million,  Since  — "— *— 
of  the  value  of  signs  that  legally  must  stlD 
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be  removed  nnce  up  to  a  couple  of  billion 
doUan,  at  that  rate  it  would  take  1000  yean 
to  finish  the  Job. 

But  that  wai  Juit  the  beginning  of  the 
fkiiihln  film 

Shortly  after  the  BeautlflcaUon  Act  was 
pasKd.  drives  on  the  Interstates  beam 
seeing  signs  like  the  one  below  popping  up 
all  over  the  country.  They're  called  mono- 
polea,  and  they're  a  direct  product  of  the 
laws  most  profitable  individual  double- 
cross.  One  of  the  startling  discoveries  the 
law's  sponsors  made  in  »«M»i«tiiwy  ita  small 
print  was  that  it  dldnt  call  for  any  reduc- 
tions in  the  siae  or  height  of  bOlboards:  in- 
stead, it  merely  instructed  federal-highway 
officials  to  sit  down  with  their  sUte  coun- 
terparts and  work  out  limits  that  would 
leave  them  roughly  the  same  as  before— 300 
square  feet  in  site,  and  a  tMTimnm  of  30 
feet  high. 

Latmr,  when  the  specific  dimensions  were 
announced,  they  produced  additional 
shocks.  First,  it  turned  out  that  they  had 
been  developed  not  by  the  states  but  by  the 
OAAA:  second,  they  were  as  foUows:  size— 
1300  square  feet:  h^^t— no  limit. 

The  monster  billboards  made  possible  by 
these  amended  siw  limits  have  created  a 
whole  new  signbuilding  industry.  In  1946 
billboard  sales  were  tlSO  million.  In  1983 
they  passed  the  ll-bOllon  mark. 

What  makes  the  new  dimensions  revolu- 
Uonary  is  the  signs'  ability  to  command 
enormous  stretches  of  road.  Since  the  mon- 
opole's  height  is  limited  only  by  the  laws  of 
physics  (the  tallest  is  IS  stories),  it  can  peer 
down  from  over  the  highest  tree  line,  its 
message  legible  a  half-mile  away.  And  be- 
cause the  pole  oocufries  only  a  few  square 
feet  of  ground,  it  is  profitable  even  In  high- 
rent  urban  areas.  One  such  monster,  rising 
ten  stories  above  a  shopping  center,  can 
stare  down  im  a  whole  neighborhood. 

But  the  very  success  of  the  new  design  U 
beginning  to  cause  second  thoughts  about  It 
in  the  industry.  It's  been  going  up  so  fast  in 
so  many  places  that  it's  created  a  pubUc 
backlash  that's  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  reaurgence  of  the  whole  bill- 
board controversy. 

Observe  this  McDonald's  sign  (opposite 
page)  and  the  little  shed  next  to  it.  both  sit- 
ting in  a  lovely  rural  area  of  South  Caroli- 
na. Uke  most  of  America's  landaa4)e,  this 
particular  piece  of  scenery  out  in  the  coun- 
try has  no  aoning  classification  at  all:  it's 
unaoned  agricultural  land.  But  now,  because 
of  the  shed,  the  land  comes  under  a  strange 
new  Bonlng  classification.  Under  the  Beautl- 
ficatlon  Act.  the  purported  business  func- 
tlrni  of  the  shed  (labeled  "McDonald's  Dis- 
trict Office  and  Warehouse  Fscillty")  makes 
this  a  "commercial  property,"  which  in  turn 
dfalgnatfs  the  road  next  to  it,  for  600  feet 
on  either  side,  "Unsoned  commerdaL"  As 
such,  it  is  eligible  for  three  billboards. 

According  to  a  study  this  year  by  Ck>n- 
gress's  General  Accounting  Office.  4712  un- 
soned-commerdal/industrial  signs  were 
erected  in  fiscal  1983;  that's  twice  as  many 
billboards  ss  the  government  paid  to  get  rid 
of  the  same  year.  Another  report  by  the  De- 
partment of  Transportotlon  (DOT)  says 
that  many  of  these  "commercial  properties" 
are  shams.  The  report  is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  the  phonies:  a  deserted 
shed— its  door  overgrown  with  weeds— la- 
beled "Mike's  Welding  Shop."  a  private 
home  billed  as  "Carter's  DrafUng  Service," 
a  atdltary,  old  gas  pump  masquerading  as  a 
filling  station  next  to  a  billboard  set  in  the 
middle  of  a  field.  And  ao  forth. 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  a 
clump  of  trees  that  have  Just  been  knocked 
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down  to  give  drivers  an  unspoiled  view  of 
the  billboard  behind  them.  When  the  Inter- 
sUtes  were  buUt,  the  FMeral  Highway  Ad- 
ministtatlon  (FHWA)  wouldn't  let  biUboard 
oompmiles  cut  down  trees  that  grow  up  in 
front  ff  their  signs.  Thei;  the  Beautif icatlon 
Act  eiacerbateU  sign  owners'  problems  by 
providing  for  the  planting  of  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  roadside  trees. 

In  l#r7,  however,  the  industry  solved  the 
problem:  it  persuaded  the  FHWA  to  legalize 
tree-c«tting  by  biUboard  owners  on  the  fed- 
eral r^ht-of-way  by  reclassifying  the  proc- 
ess as  "vegetation  controL"  State-highway 
authorities  now  issue  thousands  of  vegeta- 
tion control  permits  to  sign  companies  an- 
nually. Many  of  the  trees  they  cut  were 
planted  under  the  federal  landscaping  pro- 
gram. 

How  serious  is  the  tree-cutting  problem? 
Last  y^ar,  a  DOT  study  made  a  spot-check 
of  one  state,  Florida.  It  found  that  in  1983 
and  tlK  first  half  of  1984.  the  state  had  al- 
lowed sign  companies  to  conduct  1118  tree 
destroying  operations  on  the  public  right-of- 
way,  OM  of  them  to  clear  billboards  that 
had  bren  outlawed  by  the  act  but  still 
hadn't  come  down. 

Those,  then,  are  the  obvious  double- 
crosses  But  for  every  one  the  public  can  see 
from  ttie  highway,  there's  another  rip-off 
behind  the  scenes: 

Wheti  a  state  gets  federal  sign-removal 
money,  the  FHWA  requires  it  to  select  the 
signs  from  lists  volunteered  by  the  biUboard 
companies.  And  the  companies  simply  vol- 
unteer their  money-losing  or  lowest-profit 
signs.  $ay8  Charles  F.  Floyd,  a  leading  au- 
thority on  biUboard  law,  "The  FHWA  has 
been  paying  the  Industry  an  average  of 
$1750  per  biUboard  to  prune  out  the  signs  it 
wants  to  get  rid  of  anyway.  For  instance, 
when  a  stretch  of  n.S.  17  in  Georgia  was  by- 
passed by  a  new  highway,  most  of  its  old 
signs  vfere  removed  with  federal  beautlflca- 
tion  fuhds." 

In  fiilEal  1983  the  government  paid  for  the 
removal  of  2235  old  billboards— while  the  in- 
dustry added  about  18,000  new  ones.  Most  of 
the  removed  signs  were  smaU  ones,  on  low- 
traffic  roads.  The  new  ones  were  bigger. 
taUer  land  located  on  heavily  traveled 
stretches. 

Since  1982  the  Administraticm  has  re- 
quested no  new  funds  for  sign  removaL  This 
means  ^hat  when  its  present  $ll-mlIllon  sur- 
out,  the  removal  program  will  end. 
A  document  concedes  that  large 
are  already  erecting  signs  in 
legal  locations,  believing  the  beauty 
to  be  dead, 
the  good  news.  The  picture  below 
couple  of  small  signs  pointing  to  Su- 
Vermont's  huge  complex  of  hotels, 
lums  and  ski  trails.  These  small 
lU  access  road,  plus  a  few  doaen  six- 
plaques  it  can  poet  at  state  run 
are  the  (mly  outdoor  advertise- 
te  resort  la  permitted  in  Vermont. 
In  Itpg,  when  Vermont  woke  up  to  what 
the  Bteutifieation  Act  was  doing  to  its 
roads,  t  «as  the  first  sUte  to  rebel.  It  threw 
altogether,  even  in  commer- 
Industrlal  areas.  To  replace  them,  it 
r  aUowed  1.400  of  these  little  mark- 
up. 
>AAA  says  Vermont's  law  is  unfair  to 
itry's  tourist  industry.  But  Ver- 
major  trade  associations— the 
Vermont  Ski  Areas  Association,  the  Hospi- 
tality abd  Travel  AssodaUon  and  the  Cham- 
ber of! Commerce— strongly  back  the  ban. 
Says  Oiandler  WeUer.  publicity  director  of 
Sugarblish.  "I  suppose  if  we  were  aUowed  to 
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put  up  billboards  we'd  steal  some  customers 
from  other  ski  resorts.  But  then  they'd  put 
up  their  signs  and  we'd  aU  be  worse  off, 
since  we'd  lose  the  people  who  come  to  Ver- 
mont because  they  like  seeing  scenery  in- 
stead of  billboards."  (In  Maine,  which 
passed  a  la^  similar  to  Vermont's  in  1977, 
the  tourist  ihdustry's  reaction  has  been  the 
same.)  I 

On  the  nsjtional  level,  in  1981  a  group  of 
citiaens  established  the  CoaUUon  for  Scenic 
Beauty,  the  [first  naUonal  organizaUon  ever 
devoted  solely  to  getting  reform  of  the 
BeautlficaUdn  Act  By  last  year  they  had 
enough  support  to  finance  a  Washington 
office,  and  how  they're  going  to  work  on 
Congress. 

A  long,  tough  fight  awaits  them.  The 
OAAA  is  widely  known  for  the  influence  it 
exerts  both  an  key  Congressional  committee 
members  (itjwas  the  second-largest  payer  of 
speech  fees  y)  Senators  In  1983)  and  on  the 
bureaucrats  iat  the  FHWA.  The  Coalition's 
first  Job  win  be  to  get  Congress  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  subject,  and  investigate  how 
to  rewrite  tke  law  to  bring  back  amortiza- 
tion and  get J  rid  of  tree-cutting,  "volunteer" 
lists,  unzoned  zoning  and  monopoUes. 

But  passiiig  a  good  law  wlU  have  Uttle 
effect  if  off ioals  who  administer  it  favor  the 
industry.  Congress  should  look  into  the 
lobby  and  |ts  taifluence— put  officials  of 
both  the  FaWA  and  the  OAAA  under  oath 
and  find  oui  what's  been  going  on  behind 
thesoenes.  J 

Fortunatear,  the  Senate  committee  that 
oversees  th«  Beautlfication  Act— Environ- 
ment and  Ptblic  Works— is  now  chaired  by 
Sen.  Robert  Stafford  (R.Vt.).  who  has 
fought  the  OAAA  harder  than  any  other 
member  of  Congress.  Any  investigation  he 
might  condu^  would  be  thorough  and  hard- 
hitting.        [ 

If  you  waqt  to  Join  the  movement  to  pro- 
tect Americafs  scenic  beauty,  write  you  Rep- 
resentative and  Senators  (with  a  copy  to 
Stafford)  aulng  for  committee  hearings  on 
the  Beautlft^Uon  Act.  To  find  out  what 
you  can  do,  hatlonaUy  or  in  your  own  com- 
munity, wrtte  to  Coalition  for  Scenic 
Beauty,  ISllj  K  St..  N.W.  Washington.  D.C. 
ilUboard  Industry  is  powerful 
t.  It  is  vulnerable. 


20005.  The 
but,  like  aU 


FAMIL 


D  1040 
PLANNING  FRENZY 


(Mr.  K08TMATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minuie  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remariis  and  Incdude  extraneous 
matter.)    j         

Mr.  KO^TMATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
quote: 

Most  Senators  and  Representatives  under- 
stand that  t7nlted  States  aid  for  foreign 
population  rtannlng  is  actuaUy  one  of  the 
best  ways  of  reducing  traditional  reliance  on 
an  abortion. 

That  is  the  obvious  and  (»mpelllng 
logic,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  Washington 
Post  editorial  this  morning.  But  that 
logic  is  lodt  on  those  Members  who 
will,  durini  (nnsideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bi^.  attempt  to  end  our  coun- 
try's 20-year  bipartisan  support  for  a 
voluntary  family  planning  in  the  de- 
veloping wdrld.  Using  two  entirely  im- 
related  matters,  abortion  and  a  popu- 
lation program  in  China,  as  a  smoke- 
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screen,  those  Members  supporting  re- 
ductions in  family  planning  will,  as  the 
Post  says,  only  increase  the  number  of 
abortions. 

U.S.  law  prohibits  foreign  aid  dollars 
from  being  used  as  part  of  the  Chinese 
population  program  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. Restrictions  on  funding  for 
abortions  with  foreign  aid  dollars  have 
been  in  effect  now  for  11  years.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  Now  some  seek 
even  to  end  voluntary  family  planning 
in  the  Third  World.  Pro-life  and  pro- 
choice  Members  have  reason  to  resist 
these  irresponsible  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

CFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Jtme  12. 1985] 
PAMn.T  Puunmro  FkKmT 

Anyone  truly  concerned  about  reducing 
infant  mortaUty  and  other  suffering  in  the 
developing  world  knows  how  important  a 
contribution  voluntary  family  planning  pro- 
grams can  make  to  that  effort.  Unfortunate- 
ly, under  cover  of  protesting  reported  in- 
stances of  infanticide  and  coerced  abortion 
in  China.  opponenU  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams have  been  prmnottng  vaquely  worded 
amendmenta  that  would  effectively  block 
VJ&.  support  for  this  essential  humanitarian 
aid. 

Concerned  legislators  in  both  Houses— led 
most  actively  by  Sen.  Nancy  Kassebaum  and 
Rep.  Olympia  Snowe— know  that  the 
amendmenta  being  pushed  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms.  Reps.  Jadi  Kemp  and  Chris  Smith 
are  neither  necessary  nor  suitable  for  pre- 
venting VS.  aid  from  flowing  to  any  such 
coercive  programs.  Both  Sen.  Kassebaum 
and  Rep.  Snowe  are  sponsors  of  amend- 
menta that  would  block  any  U^S.  money 
from  flowing  either  directly  or  through 
other  agencies  to  Chinese  population  pro- 
grams. Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  is  offering  pro- 
posals that  would  deal  still  more  directly 
with  any  abuses  in  China. 

But  foes  of  family  planning  wiU  not  settle 
for  these  strong  but  straightforward  meas- 
ures. Sen.  Helms  has  already  succeeded  In 
adding  language  to  the  Senate  foreign  aid 
reauthorization  bUl  that  would  cut  off  all 
UJS.  support  for  the  U.N.  population  pro- 
grams, despite  the  fsct  that  the  administra- 
tion has  twice  reaffirmed  that  no  UJf. 
money  is  used  for  any  abortion-related  ac- 
tivities. Rep.  Chris  Smith  wiU  attempt  te 
add  even  more  damaging  amendmenta  to 
the  House  reauthorization  measure. 

Rep.  Kemp  has  added  seemingly  innocu- 
ous language  to  a  House  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bills  that,  according  to  his 
stated  Interpretation  of  its  meaning,  would 
also  cut  off  the  UJf .  programs  that  are  the 
main  or  only  source  of  population  aid  for 
many  of  the  poorest  countries.  Stfll  another 
Helms  ploy,  unsuccessful  thus  far,  defines 
abortion— not  Just  coerced  abortion  but  any 
legal  abortion  as  practiced  in  this  country, 
Europe  or  anywhere  else— as  a  human 
righte  violation  that  the  president  could 
ctHnbat  with  the  full  force  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers. 

Most  senators  and  representatives  under- 
stand that  U.8.  aid  for  foreign  population 
planning  is  actually  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
reducing  traditional  reliance  on  abortion 
and  infanticide.  But,  through  a  combination 
of  inattention— and  fear  of  being  branded  as 
baby-kHlers  by  the  religious  right— many 
have  looked  the  other  way  whUe  Sen.  Helms 
and  his  allies  have  tacked  on  their  destruc- 
tive  amendmenta   These   legislators   may 


find  this  behavior  convenient,  but  their  con- 
sciences should  remind  them  that  is  also 
cowardly  and  crueL 


KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS  ACT 
OF  1985 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22, 1  introduced  HJl.  2588,  the  Korean 
War  Veterans  Memorial  Act  of  1985. 
The  response  to  this  legislation  has 
t>een  incredible.  Already,  47  of  my  col- 
leagues have  signed  on  as  oospmisors 
of  this  important  bill,  and  the  number 
is  growing  fast  with  every  paasing  di^r. 
In  addition,  on  May  26,  Senator  Bnx 
Abmstbohg  Introduced  the  Senate 
companion  measure  for  my  bill. 

Not  only  has  the  response  on  the 
HiU  been  strong  and  positive.  I  am  re- 
ceiving many  letters  from  across  the 
Nation  each  day  in  support  of  this 
concept.  I  have  heard  from  scores  of 
people,  some  veterans  and  sinne  not. 
These  letters  came  from  St«4«s  such 
as  California,  Illinois.  New  Toiit.  Con- 
necticut. Nebraska,  Maryland,  Texas. 
Massachusetts.  Georgia,  Rhode  Island, 
Louisiana.  Indiana,  Minnesota,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  many  more. 

There  is  one  letter  in  particular,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  really  hits  home  on  this 
issue.  It  is  from  Peter  Flatamone  of 
Redondo  Beach,  CA.  and  I  would  like 
to  share  part  of  it  with  you: 

We  were  part  of  that  sUent  genamtlon 
sandwiched  between  the  "Big  One"  (WW  ID 
and  the  Vietnam  conflict  Nonetheless,  we 
served,  most  of  us  with  distinction  and  with 
honor,  to  return  to  this  country  once  more, 
silently  and  without  fanfare,  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  our  colleettve  lives. 

It  has  been  almost  33  years  since  I  re- 
turned home  from  Korea  ...  I  finally  real- 
ized something  has  be«i  left  unfinished. 
Your  bill.  I  am  certain.  wlU  correct  that  in- 
equity, and  64,346  Americans  will  receive 
the  honor  they  should  have  received  30 
years  ago. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse from  various  veterans'  groups 
has  been  one  of  unqualified  support  as 
Is  demonstrated  in  a  letter  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  the  national  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  Mr.  BUly  Ray 
Cameron's  letter,  as  weU  as  an  editori- 
al which  i4>peared  in  the  BCay  27  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Vrbavs  or  Foasnar  Wsas 

or  IBB  Umitd  Staibs, 
Waihington.  DC,  May  30.  IMS. 
Hon.  SiAnois  K.  Paiais. 
V.S.  Htnue  of  RepmeiUtMva.  WatMngUm. 

Da 

DBAS  Ma.  Paibib:  On  behalf  of  the  more 
than  two  million  men  and  women  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  are  Korean  veterana. 
permit  me  to  thank  you  for  having  intro- 
duced HJl.  3688  to  authorise  the  erection  of 


a  memorial  on  federal  land  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  ita  environs  to  h«ior  members 
of  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United  States 
who  served  In  the  Korean  war. 

Inasmuch  ss  your  biU  fulfills  our  current 
resolution.  No.  308.  enUtled  "A  National 
Korean  War  Memorial."  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  rest  assured  you  have  the  f  uU  sup- 
port of  the  VFW  in  this  matter. 

We  wlU  be  following  the  progress  of  your 
legislation  closely  and  have  asked  to  testify 
when  hearings  are  held  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  n-ank  Annunaio. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  regarda.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

BnxT  Rat  Cambu>ii, 
National  Oommander-in-CMef. 

CResolutloo  No.  3081 
A  Natiohal  Kobxam  Wab  Mbbobial 

Whereaa,  5.7  milUon  Atwrriran  dtiaeiM 
served  in  the  Aimed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  during  the  Korean  War.  64J36  gave 
their  Uvea,  103.348  were  wounded,  and  6.178 
were  captured  or  woe  missing  in  action;  and 

Whereas,  the  creation  of  a  Natknal  Me- 
morial to  recognize  the  valor  of  those  per- 
sons WiU  assure  that  their  rtfrtlcattoi  and 
sacrifice  wlU  be  honored:  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  want  the 
brave  deeds  of  those  men  and  women  recog- 
nized: and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  desire  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  those  men  and  women 
who  gave  so  much  to  their  country  duriiw 
the  Korean  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wan  of  the  United  States  wish  to 
express  their  desire  by  the  eatahlishment  of 
a  lasting  memorial  to  those  whose  courage 
and  sacrifice  should  be  remembered;  now. 
therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  by  the  86th  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  that  we  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  236  and  flmatf  Joint 
Resolution  No.  97  whidi  "AnthoitaB  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  pubUc  gromtds  in 
the  District  of  Colnmbla.  or  tte  envtrons.  in 
hmor  and  commemoiatlan  of  ■«««■■■»«■•  ^  gf 
the  Armed  Faroes  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Allied  Forces  B^io  served  In  the  Korean 
War"  the  passage  of  whidi  would  remit  in 
the  oonstniction  of  a  National  Korean  War 
MemorlaL 

[Adopted  by  the  86th  Nattenal  Oonven- 
tion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
united  States  held  in  Ghlcago,  HUnota. 
August  17-34.  1984.] 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post.  May  37, 1986] 

STBAanw  or  MnsoBiAis .  .  . 


Today  is  the  formal  day  for 
but  because  of  a  coincidence  of  anniversa- 
ries, great  numben  of  Americans  have  been 
remembering  their  war  dead  for  longer  than 
Just  this  hoUday  tai  1986.  They  focused  on 
World  War  n.  which  ended  40  years  ago  and 
then  on  the  IHetnam  war.  wlildi  ended  10 
years  ago.  But  as  writer  Bfll  OUbert  noted 
in  a  "Close  to  Home"  colmnn  on  these  pages 
eight  days  ago.  there  Is  "America's  forgot- 
ten war"— In  Korea,  when  more  than  60/WO 
Americans  were  killed.  Tlieae  victtans  de- 
serve our  attention.  Mr.  OUbert  wrote,  m 
weU  as  a  memorial  in  this  capital  dty.  What 
better  time  to  begin  that  effort  than  today? 

Reader  re^tonae  to  Mr.  OUbcrt's  artlde 
was  strong  and  iinanlmnwsly  enthusiastic 
And  in  Congress.  Rep.  Stan  Panis  of  IHisIn- 
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i«  and  Sen.  WUIJam  L.  Annatronc  of  Colon- 
do  introduced  bills  uthorliinc  a  memorlaJ 
here  to  the  S.7  millloo  men  aod  women  who 
aerved  in  the  Anned  ForoeB  during  the 
Koreui  War.  Theae  billa  provide  that  site 
aelectlon.  deaign  and  oonatnieUon  of  the 
manorial  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  The 
memorial  would  be  oonatnicted  on  federal 
land  in  the  District  or  nearby. 

Though  the  Furfs-Armstrong  proposals 
call  for  flnandng  through  funds  appropri- 
ated by  Concreas.  some  groups— including 
the  American  Legion— have  expressed  a 
preference  for  raising  the  money  tnaa  pri- 
vate donations.  The  cost,  according  to  one 
estimate  by  an  official  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  would  be 
around  $3.5  million.  Why  not  a  compro- 
mise—a  matching  arrangement? 

Whatever— but  get  this  project  going  now. 
As  Mr.  Parris  said  in  the  House.  "It  is  in- 
credible to  note  that  there  is  not  yet  a  me- 
morial in  the  nation's  capital  to  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Korean  War— the  only  group  of 
war  veterans  not  to  be  so  honored.  .  .  .  This 
brave  group  of  Americans  has  been  leap- 
frogged by  time,  and  it  is  up  to  those  of  us 
serving  in  Congress  to  rectify  the  situation." 

It  is  up  to  other  people,  too.  whose  friends 
and  relatives  served  their  country  In  times 
of  war  wherever  it  was  fought.  When  it 
comes  to  service,  courage,  injury  and  death 
of  these  individuals,  there  should  be  no 
-rankinr'  of  wars  by  "importance."  And 
though  it  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  the 
tragedies  associated  with  any  of  these  wars 
or  the  events  that  led  to  than,  it  would  be 
far  worse  wero  this  country  ever  to  forget. 
That  is  what  the  Vietnam  memorial  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pointing  up  in  emotional  ways, 
and  it  is  why  the  observance  of  this  day- 
somber  and  encompassing  all  wars— should 
endure. 
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HIGH  COURTS  "MOMENT  OF  SI- 
LENCE" RUUNO  WAS  PURE  AB- 
SURDITY 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  rranarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Bdr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
struck  down  the  Ai*t>>m>  statute  that 
allowed  for  a  moment  of  silent  medita- 
tion or  prayer  in  the  public  school 
system. 

The  noted  national  colimmist,  James 
Kilpatri^  had  an  article  in  Tuesday's 
Dallas  Times  Herald  entiUed,  "The 
High  Court's  'moment  of  silence' 
rulins  was  pure  absurdity";  that  ad- 
dresses the  prayer  issue.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  KUpatrick's  arUde. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  arti- 
cle In  part,  and  will  submit  the  entire 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Ricoko. 
This  is  the  Alabama  statute  that  was 
struck  down: 

At  the  commencement  of  the  first  class  of 
each  day  in  all  grades  and  all  public  schools, 
the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  in  which 
such  class  is  held  may  announce  that  a 
period  of  silence  not  to  exceed  one  minute 
in  duratioo  shall  be  otiserved  for  meditation 
or  voluntary  prayer  that  during  any  such 
period  no  other  activity  shall  be  engaged  in. 


Let  me  emphasize  that  the  teacher 
may  announce  that  meditation  or  vol- 
untary prayer  may  be  engaged  in. 

Mr«  Speaker,  we  need  a  constitution- 
al aif endment  to  allow  for  voluntary 
prayer  in  the  public  schools.  Congress- 
man KiHOHBSs  has  such  an  amend- 
ment, House  Joint  Resolution  279. 
Over  50  Congressmen  in  this  session 
who  gponsored  the  amendment  in  the 
last  lession  have  not  sponsored  it  in 
this  Session. 

Mr4  Speaker,  I  urge  Members  to  co- 
spongor  House  Joint  Resolution  279. 
We  frant  our  children,  our  current 
schodlchlldren,  such  as  my  son  Brad- 
ley and  daughter  Alison,  and  future 
schodlchlldren.  such  as  my  new  niece, 
Jesslea  Page  Barton,  bom  yesterday  in 
Huntsville,  TX.  to  be  allowed  to  volun- 
tarily pray  in  the  schools  if  they  so 
desir«. 

High  Couht's  "MoMxin  of  Suiicb"  Ruuro 
I  Was  Pxmx  Absubdztt 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  does  not  often 
deliver  itself  of  wholly  ridiculous  opinions, 
but  In  the  matter  of  Alabama's  "moment  of 
silence"  law  the  court  last  week  lapsed  Into 
pure  absurdity. 

Consider  the  Constitution:  It  says  that 
Congress  (and  by  Judicial  extension,  the 
statesi  shall  maJce  no  law  respecting  "an  es- 
tablishment of  religion  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof." 

Now  consider  the  Alabama  statute:  "At 
the  commencement  of  the  first  class  of  each 
day  in  all  grades  and  all  public  schools,  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  room  in  which  such 
class  is  held  may  announce  that  a  period  of 
sUence  not  to  exceed  one  minute  in  duration 
shall  be  observed  for  meditation  or  volun- 
tary prayer  and  during  any  such  period  no 
other  activity  shall  be  engaged  in." 

NowUsten  to  this  windy  passage  from  Jus- 
tice Jopn  Paul  Stevens'  opinion:  "As  Justice 
Jackson  eloquently  stated  in  Board  of  Edu- 
caHoniy.  Bamette.  'If  there  is  any  fixed  star 
in  our  fconstltutional  constellation,  it  is  that 
no  official,  high  or  petty,  can  prescribe  what 
shall  be  orthodox  in  politics,  nationalism, 
religlo^,  or  other  matters  of  opinion  or  force 
citizens  to  confess  by  world  or  act  their 
lerein.'  The  SUte  of  Alabama,  no 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
ject  that  basic  truth." 
The  question  from  Justice  Jackson 
LUtlfuI  quotation,  but  what  on  earth 
have  to  do  with  the  case  at  hand? 
^^Abama  statute  places  no  mandatory 
burden  on  the  teacher.  The  teacher  "may 
announce"  a  moment  of  silence.  During  the 
moment  of  sUence,  pupils  may  engage  in 
"meditation,"  which  could  be  meditation  on 
the  morning's  test  in  algebra;  as  an  alterna- 
tive they  may  engage  in  "voluntary  prayer," 
which  tan  be  a  prayer  to  pass  the  quia. 

ludicrous  to  luppoie  that  the  Ala- 
— ier  is  thus  prescribing  what  shall 
kodox  in  religion.  No  child  is  being 
confess  his  faith  by  word  or  act.  It 
livable  that  five  ordinarily  rational 
—  ^telllgent  men— Justices  Stevens, 
Powelll  Brennan,  i*»Tf*>ffii  and  Bladcmun— 
could  1^  in  Alabama's  neutral  and  harmleu 
statute  a  potential  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion." How  loony  can  we  get? 

Mind  you,  this  case  is  light-years  removed 
from  the  Engel  case  of  IMa  and  the 
Schempp  ease  of  196S.  In  Etagel,  pupils  in 
New  'flork  public  spools  were  required  to 
Join  in)reciting  a  prayer  that  had  been  com- 


posed by  the  state  regents.  In  Schempp, 
Pennsylvani  a  law  required  a  Joint  reciting  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  daily  reading  from 
the  Bible.  fThe  high  court  quite  properly 
held  both  statutes  unconsUtutlonaL  In 
those  cases  ithe  supposed  waU  of  separation 
between  chiirch  and  state  had  been  fatally 
breached. 

In  last  week's  decision,  the  majority  con- 
demned the!  Alabama  statute  because  of  the 
two  words  ^'or  prayer."  This  imspeakable 
folly  on  the  legislature's  part  amounted  to 
an  endorsement  of  religion  as  "a  favored 
practice."  $ut,  pray  teU,  where  does  It 
appear  that  "prayer"  is  favored  over  "medi- 
tation"? The  statute  is  neutraL  It  is  in  the 
disjunctive. 

In  pracUial  m>pUcaUon.  the  majority's 
opinion  will  have  no  effect  whatever,  either 
in  Alabamaior  in  34  other  sUtes  with  sUt- 
utes  that  pipvlde  either  for  a  dally  moment 
of  "meditation  or  prayer"  or  for  "medita- 
tion" alone.  {Children  will  do  as  they  please; 
they  wfll  tbink  whatever  childish  thoughto 
may  pass  through  childish  minds.  But  if 
they  invoke  divine  giildance.  let  them  pray 
for  the  high  court.  It  needs  all  the  help  it 
can  get. 


RnUAL  IN  BCANAOUA 

(Bfr.  L/GOMARSmo  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his]  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAQOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  |a  commentary  appearing  in 
the  June  ID  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times,  entitled  "Ritual  in  Managua." 
It  is  writte)!  by  Oeorgle  Anne  Geyer,  a 
nationally  syndicated  colunmist  and 
authority  da  Latin  America. 

Ms.  Geyer  describes  the  narrow 
focus  of  visitors  to  Nicaragua,  who 
seem  to  airive  with  preconceived  no- 
tions abotit  what  the  situation  is  in 
that  countlT  and  ignore  the  evidence 
presented  by  local  church  leaders 
about  the  ^pressiveness  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime.  As  she  writes,  "they  do 
not  seem  to  care  wliat  happens  to  the 
Nicaragua^  people  or  whether  the 
regime  is  oppressive,  or  whether  it  is  a 
strategic  threat  to  anyone.  They  are 
focused  only  on  themselves." 
Ritual  or  Mahaoua 
(Bf  Oeorgle  Anne  Oeyer) 

Mamaoua.  I  NicABAoUA.— Every  Thursday 
morning  atj?  ajn..  from  30  to  50  "con- 
cerned" Americans  living  here  picket  the 
American  Epibassy.  Before  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  day  sets  in,  they  march  in  a 
circle  in  front  of  the  main  gate,  passionately 
protesting  American  policy  here. 

Ed  CMfflnJNolan  of  Witnesses  for  Peace- 
one  of  the  groups  in  this  Committee  of  V£. 
Citixens  Living  in  Nicaragua— explains  to 
me  the  tntedt  of  the  groups  and  individuals. 
"We're  basi«Wly  Involved  here  in  speaking 
to  the  consclenoe  of  the  United  States,"  he 
was  saying.  !'We  try  not  to  get  involved  in 
the  internal  Kicaraguan  issues." 

Inside  thej  American  Embassy  later  that 
day.  an  embassy  officer  cracks,  "There 
would  be  no  economy  here  at  all  without 
the  American  Journalists  and  the  Witnesses 
for  Peace." 


SandinisU  Nicaragua  is  filled  with  Ameri- 
can "visitors"  these  days.  They  are  spon- 
sored by  their  own  churches,  or  their  visits 
are  paid  for  by  the  government.  They  are 
earnest  and  solemn,  and  they  are  suspicious 
of  everyone  who  does  not  feel  exactly  as 
they  do. 

The  Intemacionallstas— the  international 
brigade-types  from  all  over  the  world  who 
Jam  the  Intercontinental  Hotel— barely 
speak  to  one  another  or  to  anyone  else. 
These  "Sandalistas,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
Jocularly  called  because  of  their  sandals  and 
long  stringy  hair,  are  filled  with  distrust  of 
anything  American. 

The  Nicaraguan  government  says  that 
50,000  Americans  alone  have  come  through 
in  the  last  year.  The  American  Embassy 
places  the  number  at  lower  levels,  although 
it  admits  it  does  not  and  can  not  really 
know.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  Ameri- 
can protesters  are  fervently  opposed  to 
every  bit  of  American  policy  against  the 
Marxist  Sandinistas. 

When  you  really  study  the  visits  of  the 
Americans  here,  you  find  some  curious 
things.  The  liberal  congressmen  (maybe  up 
to  60  In  all)  who  have  come  down  meet  pri- 
vately with  Sandlnista  leaders,  such  as 
President  Daniel  Ortega,  and  will  not  allow 
embassy  officers  to  sit  in  on  the  meetings. 
Many  of  them  give  direct  and  pointed 
"advice"  to  the  Sandinistas,  advice  on  how 
to  defeat  or  wait  out  President  Reagan's 
policies.  (One  more  curiosity  here  Is  that 
Cuban  President  Fidel  Castro  consistently 
has  been  advising  the  Sandinistas  not  to 
confront  the  United  States,  whereas  Ameri- 
can congreasemen  often  advise  them  to  do 
the  opposite.) 

The  American  churoh  people,  many  of 
them  extremely  well-meaning  but  embar- 
rassed by  (and  thus  controUed  by)  past 
American  invasions  of  Nicaragua,  pay  little 
attention  to  the  policies  of  the  churches 
inside  Nicaragua  or  to  their  suffering  under 
the  Sandinistas.  Congressional  leader  is  a 
case  in  point:  he  admits  that  he  gets  his  in- 
formation on  Nicaragua  from  the  Maryknoll 
order,  an  order  that  has  swung  to  the  far 
left,  while  the  entire  Catholic  hierarohy 
inside  Nicaragua  and  else^rtiere  In  Central 
America  puts  up  an  Impassioned  and  diffi- 
cult fight  against  the  Marxist  groups. 

Father  Roberto  AmUcar  Torruella,  direc- 
tor of  communications  for  the  archbishopric 
of  En  Salvador,  told  me:  "Until  the  visit  this 
winter  of  Catholic  leaders  from  Washing- 
ton, the  North  American  church  had  not 
made  any  direct  contacts  with  us,  hierarchy 
to  hierarohy. .  .  .  They  had  the  wrong  ideas 
about  us.  They  saw  guerrillas  as  Robin 
Hoods  and  angels.  Now,  the  panorama  is 
changing.  But  these  were  errors  that  caused 
us  a  great  deal  of  damage." 

There  is  evidence  that  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  high-level  group  that  went  to  Cen- 
tral America  this  winter  finally  makes  its 
report  in  June,  It  will  come  out  with  a  much 
more  critical  view  of  the  Sandinistas,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  call  them  increasingly  "to- 
taUtarian." 

At  the  struggling  independent  newspaper. 
La  Prensa— while  struggling  with  censor^iip 
and  every  kind  of  oppression— the  staff  has 
to  set  aside  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  to 
deal  with  the  intense  visiting  "gringos." 

"Every  day  Intourism  (the  government 
tourist  agency)  calls,"  Horacio  Ruiz,  a  top 
Journalist  at  the  newspaper,  told  me.  "Tliey 
will  say,  "There  is  a  group  of  American  tour- 
ists. Can  you  receive  them?'  Sometimes  we 
see  the  same  persons  five  times.  Of  the 
groups  of  20,  two  or  three  will  be  aggressive. 


They  wlU  say:  'Is  it  true  you  are  with  the 
CIA?  Why  don't  you  condemn  the  Rokgan 
policy?  Why  are  you  a  counterrevolution- 
ary?' The  rest  are  disoriented." 

Do  the  Americans  in  general  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  Sandinistas  against  their 
own  government?  Are  they  a  real  power  in 
the  propaganda  struggle  that  constitutes  a 
crucial  part  of  the  policy  battle  between 
Managua  and  Washington? 

These  Americans  certainly  have  every 
right  to  be  there.  But  one  has  to  say  honest- 
ly that  they  are  often  used.  For  Instance,  at 
La  Prensa,  most  of  the  groups  tape  the  edi- 
tors' and  reporters'  remarks.  One  day,  editor 
Jaime  Chamorro  openly  remarked  that  the 
paper  had  received  tS.OOO  from  the  Ameri- 
can Democracy  Foundation. 

This  innocent  admission  of  a  perfectly  ap- 
propriate gift  was  then  translated  by  the 
Sandlnista  Press  Association  to  read  that  La 
Prensa  had  received  the  money  from  the 
CIA.  an  accusation  that  could,  of  course, 
close  the  paper  down. 

There  is  little  question  that  the  visits 
have  an  effect  on  American  policy.  It  was 
the  visits  here  of  many  of  the  congressmen 
that  led  to  the  turndown  of  the  contra  aid 
package.  One  has  to  wonder  if— had  they 
learned  anything  at  all  about  the  regime  on 
their  trip— they  would  then  have  been  so 
surprised  when  President  Ortega  immedi- 
ately went  to  Moscow. 

Perhi4)8  the  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
fact  that  even  the  churoh  people  with  the 
best  of  intentions  focus  only  on  the  Ameri- 
can conscience.  They  do  not  seon  to  care 
what  happens  to  the  Nicaraguan  people  or 
whether  the  regime  is  oppressive,  or  wheth- 
er it  is  a  strategic  threat  to  anyone.  They 
are  focused  only  on  themselves. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  too  easy  a 
way  out  for  anyone,  but  particularty  for 
Christians. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REJECT  RBC- 
OMMENDA'nON  TO  IMPOSE 
USER  FEE  ON  FARM  CREDIT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tboicas]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  voice  my  deep 
concern  about  a  current  budget  issue 
which  is  of  critical  inuMrtance  to  U.S. 
agriculture.  Included  both  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year 
1986  budget  and  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion adopted  in  the  other  body  is  a  rec- 
ommendation to  impose  a  user  fee  on 
the  farm  credit  system  and  other  so- 
called  government  sponsored  agencies 
or  enterprises,  such  as  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation 
[Freddie  Mac],  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  [Fuinle  Mae], 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation [Sallle  Mae].  By  contrast,  I  was 
quite  pleased  by  the  recent  action  of 
my  House  colleagues  in  approving  a 
separate  budget  resolution  without 
provision  for  any  such  user  fees. 

According  to  proponents,  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  fee  is  "•  •  •  to  reim- 
burse the  Government  for  the  privi- 
leges  these   enterprises   enjoy   as   a 


result  of  their  relationship  with  the 
Government."  But  in  the  context  of 
borrower  owned  farm  credit  Institu- 
tions, how  anyone  could  seek  to  Justify 
this  as  a  simple  user  fee  is  beyond  me. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  pay  one  dime  of  the  farm  credit 
sjrstem's  cost  of  operation.  All  of  the 
expenses  of  the  farm  credit  system,  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  its  regulation 
through  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, are  paid  from  the  income  of 
system  institutions.  These  costs  are 
not  Included  in  the  Federal  budget, 
nor  do  they  Impact  upon  the  budget  in 
anyway. 

Second,  if  this  user  fee  proposal  is 
implemented.  U.S.  farmers  wiU  pay 
the  fee.  The  farm  credit  sjrstem  is  co- 
operatively organized,  and  as  a  cooper- 
ative, it  would  be  forced  to  pass  on  the 
cost  imposed  by  a  user  fee  to  its  bor- 
rower members,  that  is,  American 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Given  the  ex- 
treme financial  stress  already  being 
felt  by  American  producers  today,  ad- 
ditional costs  will  only  make  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation  even  more  in- 
tolerable. 

And  third.  Imposing  a  user  fee  for 
agency  status  is  inconsistent  with  the 
mandate  of  Congress.  Congress  has 
mandated  the  farm  credit  sjrstem  to 
provide  sound,  adequate,  and  construc- 
tive credit  to  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  at  the  lowest  reasonable  rate. 
To  in^xise  a  user  fee  for  agency  status 
is,  in  effect,  to  penalize  the  system  and 
its  borrowers  for  using  the  means  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  fulfill  a  con- 
gressional mandate. 

What  this  fee  really  amounts  to  is  a 
penalty  tax  on  farmers.  It's  a  penalty 
tax  on  farmers  because  in  return  for 
paying  the  fee,  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion farmers  and  their  agricultural  co- 
operatives, who  rely  on  the  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  system  for  funds  get 
nothing  but  a  higher  interest  bill.  And 
this  from  an  administration  that  con- 
tinues to  (daim  it  does  not  support  a 
tax  hike.  Frankly,  the  timing  of  this 
proposal,  when  agriculture  is  already 
suffering  through  its  worst  depression 
in  50  years,  is  nothing  short  of  incredi- 
ble. 

Farm  credit  institutions— which  in- 
clude Federal  land  banks,  production 
credit  associations  and  banks  for  coop- 
eratives— are  currently  the  single  larg- 
est provider  of  credit  to  U.S.  agricul- 
ture. How,  specifically,  would  they  be 
^ected  by  the  President's  proposal 
on  the  farm  credit  system?  At  the 
outset  there  would  be  a  user  fee  of  five 
basic  points— 0.05  percent— imposed  in 
fiscal  year  1986;  of  that  is.  commenc- 
ing October  1,  1985.  It  would  be  levied 
annually  against  the  system's  out- 
standing balance  of  debt  issued  after 
September  30,  1985.  The  fee  would 
then  rise  to  8.3  basis  points  in  fiscal 
yeu  1987.  OMB  estimates  the  cost  of 
the   fee   to   the   system's   borrowers 
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would  be  $9  million  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
$30  million  in  fiacal  year  1987,  and  $40 
miUion  in  fiacal  year  1988.  Clearly, 
these  are  minimal  amounts  when  one 
considers  the  enormous  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit,  but  it  would  be  a  grave 
mistake  to  view  the  user  fee  initiative 
as  nothing  more  than  a  modest  reve- 
nue measure  while  overlooking  the 
Trojan  horse  that  It  is. 

User  fee  may  be  the  proposal,  but 
maintaining  agency  status  for  the  co- 
operative farm  credit  system  is  the  un- 
derlying issue.  You  will  recall  the  user 
fee  proposals  first  surfaced  in  the  last 
year  or  so  as  part  of  the  Presidential 
Orace  Commission  report,  as  it  has 
come  to  be  known.  During  the  past 
year  the  recommendations  of  this 
group  have  been  widely  publicized. 
The  Orace  Ccanmiasion  shares  the 
belief  with  OMB  that  agency  status 
provides  qMosored  enterprises  with  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  marketplace. 
At  they  see  it.  charging  an  escalating 
fee  for  its  use  is  an  effective  way  of 
terminating  agency  status.  In  that 
sense  the  user  fee  is  only  a  means 
toward  an  end— aimed  at  forcing  the 
system  to  accept  privatization  and  to 
accept  higher  interest  rates  for  farm- 
ers. 

I  ask  that  you  keep  in  mind  two  im- 
portant facts.  First,  agriculture  has 
not  participated  in  the  recovery  en- 
Joyed  by  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my—because it  starts  out  from  a  much 
weakened  condition.  It  cannot  absorb 
new  shocks  right  now.  Second,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  OMB's  ultimate  objective 
here  continues  to  be  to  force  farm 
credit's  withdrawal  from  the  agency 
maiket.  The  officials  at  OMB  make  no 
bones  about  it.  They  wiU  look  you 
straight  in  the  eye  and  teU  you  they're 
not  interested  in  revenue,  they're  in- 
terested in  driving  farm  credit  out  of 
the  agency  market  That  was  their  ob- 
jective 3  years  ago.  when  they  first 
proposed  doing  away  with  the  system's 
agency  status— and  clearly  that  re- 
mains OMB's  objective  today.  Con- 
gress would  have  no  part  of  it  then 
and  we  should  have  no  part  of  it 
today.  So  the  real  question  is  whether 
we  can  afford  to  let  them  get  their 
foot  in  the  door  through  this  device  of 
a  user  fee. 

R^ardless  of  what  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  might  tell 
you.  the  farm  credit  system  continues 
to  need  agency  status.  Congress  estab- 
lished the  farm  credit  system  as  spe- 
cialized lending  institutions  operating 
imder  narrow  restrictions  regarding 
who  they  may  finance  and  in  which  fi- 
nancial activities  they  may  engage. 
Unlike  its  competitors  in  the  commer- 
cial banking  industry,  system  institu- 
tions cannot  raise  fimds  by  talcing  de- 
posits, nor  can  they  engage  in  a  wide 
variety  of  other  financial  activities.  I 
should  not  have  to  remind  anyone 
who  has  been  reading  the  newspapers 
over  the  last  several  months  Just  how 


le  are  the  risks  associated  with  fi- 
agriculture  these  dajrs.  That 
ly  true  of  farm  credit  institu- 
with  100  percent  of  their  loan 
in  agricidture.  As  ajpiculture 
goes,  so  goes  farm  credit. 

hU.  Speaker,  I  would  especially  urge 
those  who  are  conferees  on  the  budget 
resolution,  as  they  deliberate  over  the 
next'  several  weeks,  to  reject  the 
notion  of  imposing  any  user  fee  on 
farm  credit.  As  I  indicated  before,  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  assumed  sav- 
ings derived  from  the  imposition  of  a 
user  fee  even  though  they  took  a  more 
modest  miproach  than  that  recom- 
menced by  the  President.  The  reve- 
nues; to  be  gained  are  very  small,  but 
the  issue  and  the  slippery  slope  it 
starts  us  down  are  formidable  indeed. 
Agri^ture  has  enough  problems 
without  this  added  burden. 

Absolutely  the  last  thing  hard- 
presaed  farmers— and  their  farm  credit 
lenders— need  right  now  is  a  further 
kick  in  the  pants  in  the  form  of  a  user 
fee  on  system  borrowings.  I  am  confi- 
dent the  vast  majority  of  my  col- 
will  agree  with  me. 


June  12, 1985 


June  12,  1985 
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OHEAT  IiA£:ES  MANAGEMENT 
A9D  RESEARCH  ACT  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mazzdli).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  Itouse,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  iEcKART]  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr,  ECKART  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  doi^t  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
forget  the  dasm  not  too  long  ago  of  the 
stories  of  the  dyin«  of  Lake  Erie. 
Time»  when  the  Cuyahoga  River  in 
Clev^and  caught  fire.  When  dead  fish 
littered  the  shores  and  when  oil  slicks 
covet^  many  streams  that  fed  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  These  tales  and 
otheiB  spawned  a  luilque  period  of  co- 
oper^ion  between  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada  in  an  effort  to  clean  up 
the  frater  and  rejuvenate  the  lakes 
and  their  wUdlife. 

Maiiy  of  the  causes  of  the  pollutions 
of  th^  19«0's  items  such  as  lead,  mer- 
cury, and  phosphates,  have  been  sig- 
nificttitly  curtaUed.  and  in  fact,  phos- 
phate, was  the  primary  source  of  pol- 
lutit^has  been  cut  by  80  percent.  But 
the  ppvblema  in  fact  are  by  no  means 
over. , 

As  ire  began  cleaning  up  the  lakes  of 
the  pbllutanta  of  the  1960's.  we  discov- 
ered ihat  the  poUutants  of  the  1970's 
le  1980's  were  rearing  their  u^ 
Equally  damaging  elements  have 
found  in  our  lakes;  namely,  toxic 
ices  originating  from  chemical 
.  contaminated  ground  water, 
airbofne  pollution,  and  the  nmoffs 
from  Dur  neighborhoods  and  the  spill- 
off  of  our  Buperfund  sites. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  direct  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  National 
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Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion to  combine  their  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  problems  of  toxics  in  the 
Great  lAkes.  This  legislation,  the 
Great  I4kes  Management  and  Re- 
search Act  of  1985.  coordinates  for  the 
first  timei  the  activities  of  16  separate 
Federal  a|Kencies  to  oversee  the  Great 
lAkes.  and  mandates  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment io  begin  a  concoitrated  pro- 
gram designed  to  ellmiiuite  toxics 
from  the!  lakes  and  the  steams  and 
feedthemL 
le  is  not  parochial  to  the 
:es.  It  has  a  far  greater  reach 
lonal  and  national  dimen- 
lakes  provide  95  percent 
Ion's  fresh  water  and  20  per- 
le  world's  fresh  water.  It  is 
the  major  topic  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada, 
having  signed  first  in  1972.  the  Joint 
Water  QoaUty  Agreement  with  that 
nation. 

These  likes  above  aU  constitute  our 
Nation's  ifourth  seacoast.  providing 
commerd^  recreational  services,  in- 
cluding ^pping.    industry,    boating. 

This  bij.  which  is  Introduced  with 
the  assistance  of  colleagues  from 
MichiganJ  New  York,  and  Wisconsin, 
addresses  the  very  specific  criticisms 
that  GACl  leveled  against  a  decentral- 
ized and  imcoordinated  program  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  biU  raises  no  new 
money,  bat  uses  the  existing  $12  mil- 
lion appropriated  in  this  fiscal  year  to 
reorganize  the  implementation  of  ex- 
isting research  programs.  It  sets  a  lead 
agency,  tl^e  Great  Lakes  National  Pro- 
gram Office,  to  direct  these  efforts. 

This  billraises  our  awareness  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  levels  of  toxic  pol- 
lutants ^hich  threaten  our  Great 
Lakes.  Tqe  Chesapeake  Bay  recently 
has  been  privileged  enough  to  receive 
coordinated  attention  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  we  hope  to  appreciate  the 
benefits  ttom  that  soon.  The  Great 
Lakes  should  receive  equally  impor- 
tant treatment. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Great  Lakes 
be  restored  to  what  they  are:  An  im- 
portant etonomic  and  environmental 
asset.  We  I  cannot  allow  the  water  to 
return  to  their  status  of  pre-1960:  Co- 
ordination and  consolidation;  good 
government;  good  environment;  good 
economics^  for  a  region  that  has  t>een 
badly  hit  by  the  current  economic 
policies  that  affect  our  Nation. 


EXPLANATION  OP  VOTE  CAST  IN 
FAVOR  OF  HJl.  2577 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  {Order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  froin  New  York  [Mr.  Wnss]  is 
recognizedf or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
occasion  to  explain  the  vote  wlilch  I 
cast  in  favor  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriatioiis  bill.  HJl.  2577.  which  was 


Just  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  have,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  spoken  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions in  opposition  to  the  BSichel 
amendment  providing  for  aid  to  the 
Contras  and  in  support  of  the  Boland 
amendment,  the  Gephardt  amend- 
ment and  the  Hamilton  amendment. 

Given  those  statements  and  the 
votes  which  I  cast  on  four  occasions  in 
the  course  of  today's  debate,  an  expla- 
nation is  quite  likely  superfluous.  It 
may  be  helpful,  however,  to  state  ex- 
plicitiy  what  my  vote  on  final  passage 
signifies  and  what  it  does  not  signify. 

Like  a  continuing  resolution  of  I4>- 
propriations,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  always  presents  Members 
of  this  body  with  a  complicated  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  one  should  vote  for 
passage  expressing  approval  of  the 
items  that  one  supports  in  such  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations,  or  whether 
one  should  vote  against  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  demonstrate 
disapproval  of  a  specific  item. 

I  chose  to  vote  for  this  supplemental 
appropriation  because  having  repeat- 
edly expressed  my  opposition  to  the 
$27  million  in  aid  for  the  Contras,  I 
felt  it  was  appropriate  to  indicate  my 
support  of  the  many  other  items 
funded  by  the  bill.  In  total  the  biU  ap- 
propriated the  amount  of  $13,491  mil- 
lion. Among  other  items,  it  included 
$3.5  billion  to  the  Social  Security 
Trust  Fund;  $2  billion  in  aid  to  Israel 
and  Egypt;  $720  million  in  guaranteed 
student  loans;  $319  million  for  food 
stamps;  $237  million  for  international 
financial  institutions;  $219  million  for 
veterans'  benefits;  $169  million  In  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  Fund;  $79 
million  for  the  family  social  service; 
$287  million  for  the  student  financial 
assistance  program  called  Pell  grants; 
and  a  large  nimiber  of  other  items. 

I  wanted  to  indicate  by  my  vote  ttiat 
I  supported  all  of  those  items.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  on 
a  bill  as  complex  as  this  supplemental 
there  can  be,  strictly  speaking,  no  fair 
characterization  of  a  vote  either  way 
as  being  right  or  wrong.  I  think  that 
people  who  read  this  Record  or  who 
have  followed  this  debate  may  find  it 
instructive  that,  for  example,  on  the 
Republican  side  a  great  many  of  the 
most  conservative  Memliers  who  sup- 
ported the  Michel  amendment  for  aid 
to  the  Contras  ultimately  ended  up 
voting  against  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  on  final  passage  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  some  of 
the  very  items  which  I  Just  read  out. 

By  the  same  token,  there  were  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
voted  against  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  because  of  the  inclusion 
of  aid'  the  the  Contras  even  though 
they  supported  the  specific  Items 
which  I  detailed.  It  would  have  been 
possible  to  avoid  all  confusion  by  not 
Including  the  aid  to  the  Contras  in 


this  bill.  Indeed  I  voted  against  the 
rule  to  demonstrate  my  objection  to 
the  coupling. 

My  vote,  of  course,  in  no  way  signi- 
fies that  I  approve  of  the  funding  for 
the  Contras.  It  in  no  way  alters  the 
position  that  I  took  in  the  course  of 
debate.  I  continue  to  oppose  vehe- 
mently any  aid  to  the  Contras. 
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THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  BU- 
REAUCRACY UNDERBONZS 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  POLI- 
CIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  GniaucHl 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we, 
this  afternoon,  witnessed  a  consider- 
able victory  for  the  forces  fighting  for 
freedom  and  fighting  against  commu- 
nism in  Central  America.  The  votes 
this  afternoon  were  a  decisive  change 
in  the  House's  attitude  and  the 
House's  willingness  to  support  free- 
dom fighters  from  Just  a  few  short 
weel(8  ago  when,  in  fact,  those  efforts 
were  defeated. 

It  is.  first  of  all.  a  tribute  to  the  tre- 
mendous effort  of  Congressmen 
MicBZL,  LoTT.  McDadb.  Chxhkt  and 
others,  including  a  number  of  Demo- 
crats who  worked  very,  very  vigorously 
in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  make  sure 
that  it  was  possible  to  pass  aid  which 
both  helped  the  freedom  fighters  and 
put  increased  pressure  on  the  Commu- 
nists in  Nicaragua.  It  is  also,  I  think,  a 
sign  that  the  decision  a  number  of 
weelu  ago  to  defeat  the  Barnes-Hamil- 
ton approach,  to  defeat  the  effort 
which  would  have  provided  only  hu- 
manitarian aid  through  the  Red  Cross, 
to  make  the  House  come  back  and  vote 
again,  to  give  the  House  a  month  to 
look  further  at  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  Nicaragua,  that  that 
decision  was  the  right  dedslon:  that  in 
fact  a  policy  of  hanging  tough,  of  not 
accepting  an  inadequate  compromise, 
of  not  rushing  to  conference,  was  the 
correct  policy. 

It  is  true  that  Ortega,  the  dictator  of 
Nicaragua,  helped  a  great  deal  by  an- 
nouncing a  day  after  the  House  de- 
feated aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  that 
he  was  going  to  Moscow  to  visit  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  meet  with  the  head  of 
the  Communist  empire.  It  is  true  that 
Ortega's  sudden  visit  shocked  a 
number  of  Members  who  earlier  had 
been  trying  to  give  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  It  is  a  llttie  unxisual  that 
Ortega,  who  had  visited  Moscow  six 
times  before  this  particular  visit, 
seemed  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  a 
lot  of  Members  on  his  previous  six 
visits.  But  the  peculiar  arrogance  of 
deciding  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  an- 


nouncing it  the  day  after  the  Ameri- 
can House  had  voted  not  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters,  seemed  to  increase 
the  understanding  that  Nicaragua 
really  is  now  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship allied  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Castro  in  Cuba,  and  really  is  against 
the  United  States. 

The  other  change  which  I  think  in 
the  last  month  has  helped  a  great  deal 
is  the  issue  of  language.  The  Presi- 
dent's use  of  clear  language  in  explain- 
ing what  is  happening  in  Central 
America  was  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  President  began  to  say 
over  and  over  again.  "We  are  dealing 
with  a  Communist  government  in 
Nicaragua.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
Communist  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  communism  which  is  threatening 
the  United  States,"  and  as  that  mes- 
sage began  to  sink  in.  I  think  the 
country  began  to  rally. 

The  President  stated  his  message 
most  clearly  in  remarics  in  Miami.  FL, 
on  May  27,  and  I  want  to  quote  from 
the  President's  q>eech.  He  was  speak- 
ing for  a  Member  of  the  other  body, 
and  he  said: 

In  Centrkl  America  today,  our  ideals  are 
being  put  to  the  test  The  freedom  of  our 
friends  and  neiKhbora  to  the  South  is  at 
Btalw.  as  is  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  here 
for  one  official  who  does  not  have  to  jrait 
untfl  Daniel  Ortega  went  to  Moscow  yet 
asain  before  she  realised  that  lie  is  a  Com- 
munist. 

The  President  went  on  to  say: 

Many  of  those  opposins  our  efforts  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  acknowledge  ttiat  the 
rulers  of  the  regime  in  "fff*  are,  by 
their  own  admission,  hard-oore  Communists 
and  consider  themselves  part  of  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  Many  of  our 
own  elected  officials  act  as  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Sandlnista  regime  is  playing  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  Communist  insurgency 
In  El  Salvador.  Incidentally,  I  think  some  of 
our  people  get  confused.  They  are  not  that 
familiar  with  Central  America,  when  we 
talk  "Sandlnista  government"  and  "Con- 
tras" or  "the  freedom  fighters." 

I  am  going  to  quit  using  both  terms  and 
start  calling  them  what  they  are.  It  is  the 
freedom  fighters  against  the  Communists. 

The  President  went  on  to  say,  and  I 
quote: 

Now  this  role  that  they  are  playing  In  the 
Insurgency  in  El  Salvador,  this  despite  the 
fact  that  top  defectora  from  the  El  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  have  been  telling  us  they 
received  guidance,  training,  guns,  and  vast 
amounts  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
their  Communist  friends  In  Nicaragua.  Nica- 
ragua today  equals  aggression  pure  and 
simple. 

For  the  sake  of  peace  in  Central  America, 
for  the  security  of  our  own  coimtry,  we 
cannot  permit  these  Communists  to  suc- 
ceed. Closing  our  eyes  and  making  a  wish, 
which  seems  to  be  about  the  only  course  of 
action  our  opponents  will  support,  will  not 
make  this  threat  go  away.  We  need  to  assist 
those  governments  targeted  by  the  Commu- 
nists and  it  is  imperative  that  we  support 
those   brave  indtvidualB  who  are  putting 
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their  Uve>  on  the  line  to  brine  democracy  to 
Nlcaracua. 

The  freedom  flghten  are  «  shield  for 
Nlcmragua's  democntic  neichbori.  prevent- 
Inc  the  Communist  regime  from  focusing  its 
full  strength  on  subversion  and  agcreasion. 
The  freedom  flghtos  ue  the  best  hope  for 
democracy  In  that  troubled  country.  Those 
who  would  have  us  abandon  them  and  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  are  cutting  off  our 
chances  to  avoid  a  major  crisis  In  Central 
America. 

The  President  went  on  to  say.  and  I 
quote: 

Unooln's  words  ring  as  true  today  as  they 
did  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  "Our  de- 
fense." he  said,  "is  in  the  preservation  of 
the  spirit  which  priwd  liberty  as  the  herit- 
age of  all  men  in  all  lands  everywhere.  De- 
stroy this  sidrit  and  you  have  planted  the 
■eeds  of  rtrspotlam  at  your  own  doors." 

President  Reagan  went  on  to  say: 
Let  us  reoognlM  the  truth  that  Fidel 
Castro  is  behind  much  of  the  trouble  in 
Central  America.  His  consuming  hatred  of 
America  and  his  ideological  commitment  to 
Communist  tyranny  has  impoverished  his 
country  and  oppressed  iU  petvle. 

Now.  on  that  one  page.  President 
Reagan  used  the  word  "Communist" 
10  times.  He  outlined  clearly  that  it  is 
a  Communist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua, a  Communist  movement  in  El  Sal- 
vador, they  are  allied  with  the  Com- 
munists in  Cuba,  because  the  Presi- 
dent understands,  as  a  man  who  com- 
municates clearly  and  brillianUy  with 
the  American  pe<q>le.  that  saying  it 
simply,  saying  it  clearly,  saying  it  re- 
petitively is  the  way  you  get  the  mes- 
sage home:  that  in  fact  if  they  are 
Communists,  and  I  think  we  can  prove 
they  are.  you  ought  to  call  the  Com- 
munists. If.  in  fact,  they  are  a  threat 
to  America,  you  ought  to  remind 
people  why  they  are  a  threat,  and  if 
that  threat  is  in  alliance  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  then  you 
ought  to  communicate  that. 

Yet  yesterday,  sadly,  the  White 
House  sent  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Mtchp.  and  Congressman  McCurot 
which  is  confusing  and  represents 
harksllding  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's staff.  Whether  the  letter  was 
drafted  at  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil or  drafted  at  the  State  Department, 
it  is  hard  to  know,  but  it  is  obvious 
whoever  drafted  it  was  not  in  Miami 
FL.  with  President  Reagan  and  did  not 
read  President  Reagan's  speech.  Here 
in  this  letter  from  the  President  to 
these  Congressmen,  we  have  the  same 
old  murky,  confused  language.  Re- 
member, the  President  said  on  May 
27th; 

Incidentally.  I  think  some  of  our  people 
get  confused.  They  are  not  that  familiar 
with  Central  America  when  we  talk  "Sandl- 
nista  government"  and  "Contras"  or  "The 
freedom  fighters."  I  am  going  to  quit  using 
both  tenns  and  start  calling  them  what 
they  are.  It  is  the  freedom  fighters  against 
the  Communists. 

That  line,  by  the  way.  "the  freedom 
fighters  against  the  Communists,"  I 
believe,  was  in  every  major  newspaper 
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in  the  United  States  on  the  following 
day  as  a  quote  from  the  President  of 
the  trnlted  Stotes.  Now.  what  does  the 
President's  staff  do?  They  go  back  and 
start;  talking  about,  and  I  quote,  "the 
San<$nlsta  government."  "the  Sandi- 
nistas In  Nicaragua."  "the  Sandinis- 
tas." and  again,  "the  Sandinistas." 
quote  again,  "the  Sandinistas."  In  a 
thre^-page  letter,  they  managed  to 
talk  M>out  the  «»n/n«iftfl»  five  times, 
never  used  the  word  "Communist," 
and  to  carry  It  a  stage  further,  they 
managed  to  describe  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador,  never  used  the  word 
"Communist."  They  then  talk  about 
the  guerrillas  "mentors  In  ^rawgiia 
Havi^  and  Moscow,"  without  de- 
scribBg  either  MMiajiiff  Havana,  or 
Mosd>w  as  Communist  capital  dtles. 
Theyl  talk  about  the  nature  of  the  Nic- 
aragiian  Oovemment  without  ever  de- 
scrlbkig  the  Nlcaraguan  Gtovemment. 
They  talk  about  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union  without  describing  either  coun- 
try ai  a  Communist  country. 

Thfe  letter  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  precisely  the  boring,  dull,  confus- 
ing, scholastic,  bureaucratic,  uncom- 
municative style  which  guarantees 
that  no  average  American,  no  average 
reporter,  no  average  politician,  will  un- 
derstand the  issue.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  carefully  this  three-page  letter 
and  have  any  notion  of  the  situation 
in  Caitral  America  described  so  elo- 
quently by  the  President  on  May  27. 

It  sfeems  to  me  first  of  all  that  the 
question  here  is  whose  words  matter. 
When  I  complained  to  one  White 
House  staff  person  about  this  letter, 
which  I  regard  as  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  boring  and  unlnf  ormative  mate- 
rial, orecisely  the  kind  that  most  con- 
fuses ithe  American  iieople.  I  was  told, 
"Well,  the  President  probably  had  not 
read  It  carefully." 

a  2050 

NoW,  let  me  suggest  with  all  due  re- 
spect ihat  no  American  citizen  serious- 
ly beleves  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  as  his  job  sitting 
and  editing  his  stafrs  writing.  If  his 
staff  fcannot  draft  a  three-page  letter 
that  he  can  sign,  then  he  needs  new 
staff.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  staff's 
Job  to  listen  to  the  President's  speech- 
es. na|  the  President's  Job  to  edit  the 
stafra  letters. 

Noi4'  *^^  <U<1  ^®  President  say  in 
his  siieeches?  He  gave  Just  about  as 
clear  it  directive  as  he  could.  He  said, 
"I  am  going  to  quit  using  both  terms 
and  start  calling  them  what  they  are. 
It's  tike  freedom  fighters  against  the 
(unists." 
I  am  not  here  this  evening 
about  a  three-page  letter  be- 
cause in  and  of  Itself  it  is  a  major  inci- 
dent 4r  because  in  and  of  itself  it  is  a 
major  problem.  After  all.  with  that 
letter,  with  all  the  effort  of  the  last 
month,  a  great  victory  was  won  for  the 
freeddm  fighters  and  a  great  defeat 
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was  suffered  by  the  Communists  in 
the  vote  on  the  House  floor  today. 
That  is  not  my  purpose  at  alL 

But  I  dp  think  that  this  is  a  useful 
opportunity  tonight,  in  addition  to 
celebrating  a  momentary  victory  for 
the  force*  of  freedom,  for  the  Presi- 
dent and]  his  staff  to  recognise  that 
they  havel  a  serious  problon  in  the  un- 
derlying bureaucratic  structure  of  the 
State  Department  and  of  the  Foreign 
Servioe.  t|iat  the  fact  is  that  the  very 
psychological  and  cultural  and  politi- 
cal attitudes  which  led  to  the  rise  of 
"ostrlchei^'  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives lea^s  to  the  rise  of  "ostriches  in 
Foreign  Service  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, that  the  fact  is  that  many  For- 
eign Servlbe  members  ccHne  out  of  the 
inteUectuil  elite  and  the  acadonic 
elite  who  are  committed  to  avoiding 
the  use  of  that  horrible  word.  "Com- 
munist." and  that  there  are  many 
memboB  of  the  Foreign  Service  who 
would  reflard  it  as  duU  and  populist 
and  dear^  distasteful  to  focus  <m  the 
fact  that  Fidel  Castro  is  a  Communist, 
that  Cuba  is  Communist,  that  Nicara- 
gua is  Ccbimunist.  that  Ortega  is  a 
Communiit  or  even,  for  that  matter, 
that  the  Spvlet  Union  is  Communist. 

The  Prudent  and  his  immediate 
staff  must  recognise  that  their  vision 
of  reality  lis  not  shared  by  very  large 
portions  ^f  the  bureaucracy  which 
serves  them.  While  the  American 
people  n^y  have  in  49  States  cast  a 
majority  of  theh-  votes  for  Ronald 
Reagan.  |t  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Ronald  Rdagan's  viewpoint— as  he  put 
it.  calling  people  "freedom  fighters" 
against  the  Communists — ^would  be 
shared  by  a  signtficant  number  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  Quite  the  opposite, 
they  woull  regard  the  term,  "freedom 
fighters,"  as  propaganda,  and  they 
would  regard  the  term,  "Communist," 
as  unfortuhate  and  designed  to  arouse 
the  right-iHng  attitudes  of  the  Ameri 
can  peopli 

Mr.  WA1J.KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemai^yield? 

Mr.  OmORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  fr^d,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsyl 

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  because  I 
think  he  is  making  a  very  crucial 
point,  and  that  is  that  the  American 
people  rea^y  are  not  going  to  focus  on 
a  lot  of  the  terminology  that  is  used 
throughout  the  Government  debate 
and  throughout  the  bureaucracy  in 
Washingto  i.  but  that  they  understand 
who  it  is  hat  are  our  adversaries  in 
the  world  and  they  want  us  to  be 
strong  against  our  adversaries  and 
they  want  us  to  stand  with  our  friends. 

Now,  if  you  can  confuse  the  issue  to 
the  point  that  the  American  people 
are  not  qt^te  certain  who  our  adver- 
saries are  «nd  who  our  friends  are  in  a 
conflict,  you  have  won  a  large  portion 
of  the  debkte,  and  imless  you  clearly 


delineate  those  two  things,  then  it  be- 
comes much  harder  to  seU  the  argu- 
ment. 

In  fact,  one  of  our  colleagues  was 
mentioning  today  hearing  a  radio 
report  that  structured  the  vote  that 
we  were  about  to  take  in  the  House 
today  as  "the  United  States  funding 
the  rebels  against  the  Nlcaraguan 
Government."  Well,  a  lot  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  be  very  confused  as 
to  why  we  would  be  on  the  side  of 
rebels  fighting  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  unless  you  also  define  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  is  a 
Communist  government  that  is  seek- 
ing to  subvert  its  neighbors. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  Important  point,  that  at  the  very 
least  the  White  House  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  the  process  of  educating  the 
American  people  on  Just  why  It  is  that 
we  are  doing  what  we  are  doing  in 
Central  America  relative  to  the  Sandl- 
nista  Communists,  because  that  does 
clearly  change  the  perception  of  the 
American  people  as  to  whether  what 
we  are  doing  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  core  problem 
here  goes  a  stage  deeper  than  just  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  point  is,  as  George 
Orwell  once  said,  "If  you  cannot  write 
something,  you  probably  cannot  think 
it."  So  the  problem  of  the  Foreign 
Service  is  an  underlying  cultural  and 
value  system  and  mind-set  which  then 
reflects  itself  in  the  language. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  I  was  Just  noticing 
that  on  the  first  page  alone  there  are 
two  places,  one  in  the  opening  para- 
graph and  one  in  the  second,  where 
the  letter  emphasizes  our  commitment 
to  peace,  that  we  want  a  "peaceful  res- 
olution." When  you  go  into  the  second 
page,  once  again  we  come  back  to  the 
notion  that  we  want  a  "peaceful  reso- 
lution." 

Now,  t^e  problem  with  that  is  this:  I 
hiu>pen  to  favor  peace,  and  I  think 
that  peace  is  a  desirable  goal,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  second  most  important 
goal  in  Central  America.  The  State 
Department,  I  think,  fundamentally, 
at  a  core  level  in  its  value,  does  not  un- 
derstand this  and,  therefore,  cannot 
educate  the  countir.  because  we  had 
some  friends  here,  some  decent,  hon- 
orable i>eople.  who  hi4>pen  largely  to 
be  Democrats,  with  one  or  two  Repub- 
licans, who  collectively  would  say. 
"Look,  if  you  want  peace  in  Central 
America,  if  peace  is  your  most  impor- 
tant goal,  cut  off  aid  to  the  freedcnn 
fighters,  they  will  become  refugees, 
the  war  will  be  over,  and  peace  wlU 
exist  almost  immediately." 

Those  friends  are  exactly  right.  If 
the  most  important  value  for  America 
is  peace  at  any  cost,  we  can  get  peace 
tomorrow  morning.  AU  we  have  to  do 
is  surrender  the  freedom  fighters,  co- 
operate with  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica  in  turning  them  over 
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to  the  Communists  to  go  to  prison 
camps,  and  we  will  have  peace  in  Nica- 
ragua.          

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  ghul  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  is  saying, 
although  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
somewhat  confused  about  our  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam  because  many  of  the 
same  people  who  holler.  "Peace,  peace, 
peace"  in  Central  America  also  talked 
about  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  fact  is  that  the  end  of  the 
American  involvement  and  the  end  of 
the  American  financing  in  Southeast 
Asia  did  not  produce  peace  but  further 
war  it  was  simply  that  we  were  not  in- 
volved in  it.  It  may  have  been  peace 
from  the  standpoint  of  American  in- 
volvement. We  no  longer  had  troops 
committed.  But  for  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia it  was  not  peace,  for  the  people 
of  Laos  it  was  not  peace,  and  im'the 
borders  of  Thailand  there  is  not  peace 
today. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
may  say,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  "ostriches" 
that  as  long  as  the  only  violence  is 
being  onnmitted  by  the  left,  that  is 
not  wan  if  the  Russians  are  killing  Af- 
ghans, that  is  not  war  if  the  Commu- 
nist Pathet  Lao  and  the  Communist 
Khmer  Rouge  are  killing  decent  citi- 
zens in  Cambodia,  that  is  not  war  if 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  locking  up 
South  Vietnamese  in  concentration 
camps,  that  is  not  war;  and  If  the  Nlca- 
raguan Communists  are  killing  free- 
dom fighters,  that  is  not  war.  War 
only  occurs  when  the  profreedom,  pro- 
American  Western  forces  engage  in 
"vicious  efforts"  to  resist  the  Ctnnmu- 
nlsts. 

So  it  is  very  possible  on  the  left  to  be 
in  favor  of  peace.  In  fact,  the  Russian 
word  for  "peace."  which  is  "mh-."— 
m-i-r— does  not  mean  what  we  mean 
by  "jieace."  It  means  the  absence  of 
any  alternative.  So  from  the  Soviet 
standpoint  you  can  only  achieve  what 
the  Soviet  word  for  "peace"  means 
when  there  is  a  poUce  state  over  the 
entire  planet 

So  when  Gorbachev  says.  "I  am  for 
peace,"  he  is.  That  means  total  Soviet 
control  of  the  world.  That  is  the  tech- 
nical translation  of  the  word,  "mtr."  It 
means  the  absence  of  a  competitive 
force,  not  what  we  would  think  of  as 
the  absence  of  violence. 

Now.  in  that  setting,  if  I  might  in 
just  1  second  describe  the  core  prob- 
lon.  let  me  say  that  I  think  this  is  a 
very  lUustrative  letter.  I  would  hope 
that  the  President  would  personally 
take  a  IltUe  time  and  read  this  letter 
and  ask  himself,  if  he  had  been  cam- 
paigning in  1980  and  Jimmy  Carter 
had  sent  this  letter  over  here,  what 
kind  of  a  speech  would  he  have  given, 
intellectually  taking  smart  this  letter. 


because  this  letter  illustrates  precisely 
the  peace  at  any  cost,  negotiate  away 
the  differences,  and  somehow  we  can 
coexist  with  the  Communists  mindset 
which  is  at  the  core  of  the  Forei^ 
Service  and.  therefore,  at  the  core  of 
the  State  Department  and  which  se- 
verely cripples  this  administration's 
efforts  to  explain  what  is  really  at 
stake  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  £^>eaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a  vaUd 
point  with  regard  to  the  letter,  and  I 
guess  what  I  am  disturbed  about  is  the 
fact  that  the  letter  came  at  almost 
precisely  the  same  time  the  adminis- 
tration was  announcing  its  decision 
with  regard  to  SALT  n,  which  goes 
right  down  the  precise  same  road. 

D2100 

When  I  campaigned  with  President 
Reagan  around  the  country  in  1980,  I 
remember  the  speeches  that  he  made 
and  that  we  made  along  with  him 
about  the  SALT  H  Treaty  being  fatal- 
ly flawed.  And  deq>ite  the  fact  that  it 
is  fatally  flawed,  we  now  have  the  ad- 
ministraticm  signing  on  board  to  that 
fatally  flawed  agreement  deq>ite  the 
fact  that  their  own  factsheet  on  Uieir 
positions  details  comprehaislvely  all 
of  the  things  that  the  Soviets  have 
done  to  violate  that  treaty.  We  know 
that  the  treaty  violations  go  bade  sev- 
eral years.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
same  State  Department  mentality  has 
crept  into  the  administration's  policy 
as  it  relates  to  that  particular  issue. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  valid 
reasons  for  the  President  having  made 
the  choices  that  he  did  that  relate  to 
our  national  defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  signal  that 
you  have  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union 
with  the  decision  that  was  made  says 
to  them  the  violations  are  secondary 
in  our  consideration  and  our  reaction 
to  those  violations  will  be  that  we  will 
begin  the  dismantling  of  a  part  of  our 
defensive  araenaL  That,  in  light  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  telling  us.  is  not 
exactly  the  signal  that  Ronald  Reagan 
on  the  r^ampaign  traU  in  1980  would 
have  accepted  from  candidate  Carter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  our  current  position  seems  to 
be.  cheat  on  us  and  we  will  show  you: 
we  will  dismantle  more  of  our  de- 
fenses. 

Let  me  though,  because  I  think  we 
are  going  here  to  the  core  of  the 
advice  being  given  to  the  President 
and  the  core  of  why  it  has  been  so 
hard  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  is  going  <m,  make  two 
points  here. 
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Pint  of  all.  whoi  the  President's 
letter  says,  and  I  quote.  "We  do  not 
se^  the  military  overthrow  of  the 
Bandinista  government."  my  question 
back  to  the  President  would  be.  flne. 
what  if  in  fact  the  Communists  rather 
than  the  Sandlnista  government,  what 
if  the  Communist  government,  as  he 
has  been  describing  it.  says: 

We  dont  care  what  you  do  with  the  eoo- 
nomlc  embargo.  We  are  wflUnc  to  follow  the 
ICMon  of  Fidel  Cutro  and  a  Communist 
Cuba.  We  wlU  almply  tlchten  the  screws  on 
our  own  people.  They  will  Uve  a  little  bit 
worse.  We  wfll  oppresss  a  few  more  people. 
If  things  get  bad.  we  will  import  more 
Cubans  and  more  Soviets,  plus  some  Bulgar- 
ians and  some  Vietnamese  and  East  Ger- 
mans and  we  will  ertish  the  rebellion. 

What  then  is  this  SUte  Department 
solution  going  to  be? 

I  mean  the  absence  of  Coca-Cola  has 
not  blocked— and  I  say  this  as  an 
Emory  graduate  who  represents  the 
city  in  which  Coca<;ola  is  headquar- 
tered. The  absence  of  Coca-Cola,  as 
grievous  as  it  may  have  been,  has  not 
blocked  Cuban  Communists  from  stay- 
ing in  power  for  25  years. 

Let  me  carry  it  a  step  further  and 
Just  say  that  the  core  problem  illus- 
trated by  this  letter  and  the  core  prob- 
lem in  the  State  Department  analysis 
of  reality  is  best  exemplified  by  a 
quote  fkom  Tomas  Borge.  the  head  of 
the  secret  police,  who  said,  and  I 
quote,  this  is  on  September  5. 1980:  "If 
they  could  buy  us  with  $75  million  or 
with  $1  binion.  we  would  stop  being 
revolutionaries.  We  revolutionaries 
would  rather  starve  if  necessary  before 
falling  on  our  knees  in  the  face  of 
Yankee  imperialism.  Let  them  refuse 
once  and  for  all  the  $75  million.  They 
think  we  are  going  to  beg.  How  little 
do  they  know  the  Sandinistas."  broad- 
cast over  Managua  radio  on  September 
6.1980. 

Now.  Borge,  who  is  a  hardened  con- 
firmed Commimist  trained  in  Cuba, 
who  is  a  friend  of  Qadhaf i  and  goes  to 
Libya  regularly  to  meet  with  terror- 
ists, who  is  the  head  of  the  secret 
police,  is  sending  a  message  to  the 
American  State  Department,  a  mes- 
sage which  it  did  not  learn  in  Vietnam. 
has  not  learned  from  Cuba,  and  obvi- 
ously baaed  on  this  letter  has  not 
learned  today  about  Nicaragua. 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  a 
question. 

I  came  in  after  the  gentleman  had 
gotten  started  and  referred  to  a  letter. 
Is  that  a  letter  from  the  President  or  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  QINORICH.  It  is  a  letter  techni- 
cally from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Congressman  Michel  and 
Congressman  McCubot.  It  Is  my  guess 
based  on  the  text,  speaking  as  a  histo- 
rian backwards,  that  it  is  a  letter 
which  would  have  had  to  have  been 
drafted  at  some  point  by  somebody 


whd  was  trained  by  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice 4nd  either  is  serving  in  the  State 
Depkrtment  or  Is  on  loan  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  CoundL 

Mr.  MACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

1C|'-  OmORICH.  If  I  can  carry  it  a 
stept  further.  I  want  to  make  the  point 
that  if  the  goal  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration as  this  letter  Implies  is  to  co- 
opesate  with  a  Sandlnista  government 
and  define  peace,  they  can  get  peace 
in  the  morning.  The  Secretary  of 
Statfe  can  fly  into  Managua,  sell  out  all 
the  ;f reedom  fighters  and  by  evening 
we  vdll  have  peace,  and  it  will  be  a 
gravieyard.  It  will  l>e  the  peace  of  the 
cemetery. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  have 
always  believed  about  Ronald  Reagan, 
the  latest  value  Ronald  Reagan  tte- 
liev^  in  Is  this  strange  thing  called 
freedom,  human  liberty,  the  capac- 
ity—and he  quoted  Abraham  Lincoln. 
This  is  Reagan  now  quoting  Lincoln. 
Lincpln  said.  "Our  defense  is  in  the 
preservation  of  the  spirit  which  prizes 
libetty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men." 

Nqw  if  in  fact  Reagan  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  favors  liberty  first,  peace 
second,  then  this  letter  is  nonsense. 

If  on  the  other  hand  he  is  a  Presi- 
dent who  favors  peace  first,  and  by  the 
way,  if  liberty  gets  killed  in  the  proc- 
ess, what  the  heck,  then  this  letter  is  a 
very}  accurate  reflection  of  that  policy; 
but  I  think  the  problem  goes  deeper.  I 
thlni:  what  you  have  in  the  State  De- 
partinent  is  the  same  generation  who 
became  ostriches  in  the  n.S.  Congress, 
theit  cousins  became  State  Depart- 
ment officers.  The  same  people  whose 
lessop  of  Vietnam  was,  "You  can't 
def ^t  communism,  so  appease  it.  You 
can't  really  stop  Communists,  so  find  a 
way  to  buy  them  off.  You  can't  rMJly 
confront  communism,  so  give  in." 

Taioae  folks  are  now  fairly  high  in 
the  ttoreign  Service  and  are  sincere, 
deceiit  and  honorable  men.  who  hon- 
estl]^  believe  America  is  best  served  by 
feeding  the  crocodiles,  as  Winston 
ChuMiiii  said  of  appeasement. 

Mi  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Spe^er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

1^.  omORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  tlie  gentleman  from  California. 

m  DORNAN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding,  because  I 
tookl  exception  to  this  letter  in  the 
well  !yesterday  when  it  first  came  into 
my  possession.  I  felt  a  llttie  bit  lonely 
doin^  that  for  a  very  few  minutes,  be- 
cauaf  shortly  thereafter  the  gentle- 
man; approached  me  and  said,  "I'm 
gladi  you  brought  up  this  letter  with 
its  mconsistencies.  I  feel  the  same 
way/* 

Nfliw,  having  lieen  out  on  the  cam- 
paign traU  for  the  President  in  1980  in 
over  13  States,  crossing  paths  many 
times  with  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walkib],  I 
had  a  chance  to  observe  Ronald 
Rea|an  at  his  very  best,  speaking  out 
for  Q^edom. 


I  maintain,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Oixguch],  that 
President  Reagan  would  never  be  able 
to  read  tliat  speech  off  a  teleprompter 
in  the  fl^sh.  He  certainly  would  never 
sign  off  en  it  if  he  read  it  before  it  was 
put  on  a  teleprompter.  He  would  never 
be  able  to  utter  the  words  in  this  letter 
to  the  gebtleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
licCDRO'^]  with  conviction  and  he 
would  bl«e-pencil  it.  as  he  does  many 
of  his  ^eeches  when  he  transposes 
them  iqto  his  own  words  and 
thoughts* 

He  had  been  traveling  around  the 
country^I  was  a  litUe  bit  late  to  the 
gentlemah's  special  order,  perhaps  he 
said  this— campaigning  for 
Senators  Just  in  the  last 
saying  that  henceforth  he 
the  word  Communist,  not 
that  he  had  decided  that 
call  them  precisely  what 
they  arej  the  comandantes  in  Mana- 
gua. 

Suddenly,  here  comes  this  important 
letter  on  the  eve  of  today's  wonderful 
debate  aiid  all  of  a  sudden  he  falls 
back  to  the  use  of  the  word  Sandlnista 
and  not  once  in  this  three-page  letter 
do  we  see  the  word  Communist,  and 
then  we  see  the  sentence  that  I  called 
attention  to  in  the  1-mlnute  speech 
yesterday-  By  the  way,  it  will  appear 
in  the  Ei^nsions  of  Remarlu  tonight 
again.  I  called  attention  to  this  line 
where  only  applying  pressure,  and  I 
unfortunately  flashed  on  the  agony  of 
the  late  sixties  when  President  John- 
son appllM  a  little  bombing  here,  ap- 
plied a  little  bombing  there,  start  the 
bombing,!  start  the  bombiiig,  put  in 
some  moK  troops,  put  in  another  divi- 
sion her^,  another  battalion  there, 
send  some  more  Vietnamese  boys  over 
here  to  aircraft  mechanics'  school, 
send  them  back  into  combat,  back  and 
forth;  pressure,  pressiire,  pressure; 
always  unevenly  applied  for  one  pur- 
pose, to  bring  Communists  to  the  ne- 
gotiating table,  which  they  have  every 
intention  to  use  particularly  cleverly 
in  4-year  presidential  cycles  to  deceive 
us,  lie  to  us,  and  seciire  by  invasion  in 
the  end  after  we  had  pulled  out  and 
establishfld  a  decent  interval  their 
Communart  conquest  of  the  first  three 
unfortunate   countries   of  Southeast 
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Now,  I;  know  this  is  not  Ronald 
Reagan,  "this  is  not  vintage  Reagan.  It 
is  not  last  year's  Reagan  on  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  not  the  President  Reagan 
of  today  when  he  meets  with  our  lead- 
ership o^  wavering  Democrats  down 
there  in  the  Oval  Office  or  in  the  Cab- 
inet room . 

This  letter,  I  maintain,  was  totally 
written  b;  r  people  at  the  UJ3.  State  De- 
partment! that  it  was  shoved  past  him 
on  the  bi  isiest  desk  in  the  free  world 
and  he  sii  (ned  off  on  it  to  get  the  vote 
today,  to  get  some  aid  down  there  to 
what  he  calls  freedom  fighters,  men 


^  T'"'^>^ 


:J0 


and  women  who  are  dying  on  the 
North  American  continent  for  the  lib- 
erty of  all  of  us. 

I  think  some  of  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  coming 
very  close  to  a  proper  criticism  when 
they  say  that  we  are  giving  them 
mixed  signals  about  i4>plying  a  little 
pressure  here,  a  little  pressure  there. 

What  we  want  is  freedom  and  free 
elections  in  Managua.  We  want  that 
Jewel  of  a  nation  in  all  of  Lditin  Amer- 
ica, Costa  Rica,  not  to  have  its  young 
soldiers,  its  young  policemen,  they 
have  no  soldiers,  killed  in  firefights 
which  they  have  not  had  since  the  late 
1940's. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  calling  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  some  of 
the  peciillarities  of  this  letter  and  I 
want  anybody,  any  F80  or  any 
Deputy  Secretary  or  anybody  at  the 
State  Department  to  convince  me  that 
their  school  of  accommodation  has 
convinced  Ronald  Reagan  that  we 
merely  are  looking  for  a  little  pressiu« 
down  there  and  not  a  total  victory  or 
freedom,  which  frankly  means  Ortega. 
Arce.  Borge.  Lopec  the  whole  nine 
gang  on  a  boat  for  Cuba,  because 
unless  they  are  Icilled  by  a  freedom 
fighter  somewhere  in  that  country 
they  will  have  to  leave  and  repair 
their  cause  in  some  other  Communist 
capital  where  hopefully  they  will  die 
in  exile. 
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They  are  never  going  to  submit 
themselves  to  a  free  election  process, 
and  Ortega  told  It  very  clearly  to  Mr. 
RoBiHSoir  of  this  body  and  Mr.  La- 
Falck  and  some  others  when  they  said 
"Will  you  stop  exporting  revolution?" 

I  had  been  misinformed  that  he  said 
no  to  them.  LaFalcx  said  it  was  even 
worse,  he  did  not  even  give  them  the 
courtesy  of  an  answer.  He  Just  stared 
at  them  in  total  silence  and  would  say 
nothing,  and  later  he  said.  "We  won 
our  revolution  here,  we  are  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  it." 

Translation:  Elections  Jeopardize 
Communist  regimes. 

And  having  Just  retiuTied  from  Elthi- 
opia  where  a  gang  of,  a  handful  of 
men.  not  more  than  3  or  4  dozen  thugs 
control  a  country;  it  suddenly  struck 
me,  and  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  an  axiom  that  will  stay  with 
me  the  rest  of  my  life,  that  when 
thugs  take  over  a  government  and 
they  have  no  intention  of  holding  an 
election  or  of  giving  up  their  raw. 
naked  power,  all  they  have  to  do  to  get 
respectability  in  the  left-wing  comers 
of  the  world,  and  even  in  some  comers 
of  this  Chamber  is  to  suddenly  declare 
that  they  are  Marxists.  Then  suddenly 
they  are  plugged  into  worldwide  net- 
worlu  that  never  require  elections, 
where  they  have  respectability,  a 
pretty  good  arms  supply  coming  from 
the  Kremlin  through  various  ci4>itals, 
and   when    they    travel    around   the 


world  they  get  received  even  by  West- 
em  leaders  as  the  duly  appointMl. 
sometimes  they  slip  and  say  "elected" 
as  they  have  their  phony  Communist 
one-party  elections,  elected  govern- 
ment of  a  country.  Thugs  are  thugs, 
and  when  they  do  not  even  know  any- 
thing about  Marxism,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Menglstu  Haile  Marian,  by  declar- 
ing themselves  Marxist  they  get  this 
phony  respectability,  and  that  is  what 
Ortega  wants,  is  a  respectability  bom 
in  a  phony  claim  that  wtmxtham  or 
other  he  will  have  elections,  yes.  if 
there  is  only  one  party  running,  as  Mr. 
Gorbachev  will  subject  himself  always 
to  that  type  of  phony  election. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me.  if  I  may, 
say  that  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  is.  of  course,  a 
man  who  has  a  long  aoquatntanoe  with 
President  Reagan,  and  who  also  is  a 
true  expert  on  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  first  of  all  ask  the  gentleman 
to  make  sure  that  he  chedts  the  spell- 
ing of  the  variety  of  names  he  is  using, 
because  as  a  former  history  teacher  I 
want  anyone  who  reads  the  ConoKas- 
siOHAL  RscoKO  to  Icam  the  correct 
names. 

But  I  want  to  pick  up  on  a  point  you 
Just  made,  because  I  think  it  is  fasci- 
nating. It  fits  something.  I  had  a 
German  diplomat  once  tell  me.  who 
had  served  in  a  Idarxist  Communist 
country,  he  said  it  was  amaring  to  him 
that  200  or  300  people  using  a  Leninist 
centralized  party  dictatorship,  and 
using  secret  police,  can  run  a  country 
of  several  million.  And  the  point  you 
are  making  in  part  as  it  relates  to 
Menglstu  and  to  some  of  the  thugs 
that  take  power  is  if  aU  you  do  is  seize 
power  at  the  point  of  a  gun  and  drive 
around  in  a  Mercedes,  you  are  then 
seen  as  a  corrupted  dictator.  But.  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  seize  power  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  and  you  drive 
around  in  a  Mercedes  and  you  carry  a 
Marxist  boolc.  then  you  are  an  en- 
lightened ruler  who  is  desperately 
trying  to  improve  the  lot  of  your 
people.  But  in  fact  you  have  not 
changed  at  all.  you  have  Just  gotten  a 
litUe  better  at  PR. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  It  is 
ever  so  sUghtly  more  complicated  than 
that,  and  I  will  use  Addis  Abbaba  and 
Ethiopia  as  an  example,  not  a  former 
colonial  power,  no  cop-out  there,  one 
of  the  oldest  nations  in  the  world,  and 
a  charter  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions back  in  1945.  Here  is  what  they 
do  there:  Yes.  they  ride  around  in  the 
Mercedes,  and  I  saw  those,  by  the  way. 
and  they  carry  the  little  book,  and 
they  put  up  a  flag  and  they  put  the 
hammer  and  the  sickle  in  the  comer 
of  the  national  flag.  But  there  is  one 
other  thing.  You  have  to  get  some 
signmakers,  and  they  have  to  put  up  a 
big.  gigantic  billboard  with  a  picture  of 
Marx.  Engels,  and  Lenin,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  main  square  where 
they  have  their  rallies,  and  in  Addis 


Abbaba  in  Ethiopia  you  put  up  a  big 
picture  of  Menglstu  raising  the 
clenched  fist  in  the  Communist  sign  of 
brotherhood,  and  those  signs  suffice 
and  then  you  have  a  few  slogans 
around,  and  they  are  in  English,  by 
the  way,  which  is  interesting  since 
they  have  their  own  native  language 
here,  but  they  know  that  this  is  the 
way  to  reach  most  of  the  people,  not 
in  Italian.  But  the  British  were  the 
ones  that  came  as  the  liberating 
forces.  They  have  it  throughout  and 
they  put  the  billboards  and  use  words 
such  as  "Congress,"  the  "Congress  of 
the  Brotherhood  for  Peace  and  Hu- 
manity" against  the  capitalist  worid. 
and  if  you  are  using  some  language 
like  that,  with  the  big  signs,  and  you 
put  up  the  flag  with  the  hammer  and 
sif^e  in  the  comer  of  it.  then  that  is 
it,  the  thugs  reign  forever. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  add  that 
the  other  big  advantages  of  becoming 
Communist  dictators  instead  of  Just 
dictators  is  when  you  become  a  Cmn- 
munist  dictator  you  get  the  loans  of 
the  Cuban,  Bulgarian.  East  German. 
Soviet  and  Vietnamese  security. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  And  a 
couple  of  PLO. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  And  a  couple  of 
Palestine  liberation  Organization  ter- 
rorists. But  the  important  part  is  if 
you  are  a  dictator,  your  secret  police 
get  trained  by  the  best  secret  police  in 
the  world,  and  you  may  then,  if  you 
are  a  fortunate  dictator,  be  loaned  SO 
or  100  of  the  East  German  security  po- 
licemen, or  a  couple  of  hundred  Cuban 
security  policemen,  so  if  you  know  any 
of  your  local  friends  who  are  «<**^««"g 
that  they  want  to  become  the  dictator, 
then  you  can  rely  on  your  Communist 
brother  frxnn  some  foreign  country  to 
shoot  them.  And  this  is  really  a  prob- 
lem because  in  terms  of  Western  anal- 
ysis of  UJf .  votes  and  Western  analy- 
sis of  how  do  we  negotiate  with  the 
dictatorship,  onoe  you  understand 
that  the  local  dictator's  primary  way 
of  staying  in  power  is  keeping  the 
Soviet  control,  who  run  the  East 
German  and  Culwn  police  hac^y,  you 
begin  to  imderstand  how  that  dictator 
wiU  vote  in  the  United  Nations,  be- 
cause if  he  were  to  suddenly  break 
with  the  Soviets  his  replacement  dicta- 
tor the  following  week— and  if  anyone 
doubts  that,  look  at  Afghanistan— his 
replaconent  dictator,  because  he  will 
be  killed  by  East  Germans  or  Cubans, 
or  if  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  will  come  in  oc- 
casionally and  do  it  themselves,  they 
then  will  make  sure  that  the  new  guy 
imderstands  who  is  going  to  be  really 
in  charge  when  it  matters. 

Now  let  me  suggest,  if  we  can  go 
bade  to  the  so-called  Reagan  letter,  to 
the  two  Congressmen,  that  the  central 
problem  illustrated  by  the  language  of 
the  letter  is  the  State  Department 
Foreign  Service  version  of  reality.  And 
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MS  the  gentleman  was  saying  about 
Reagan  rampaigntng  across  the  coun- 
try. I  had  to  look  back  again  at  the 
May  27  speech  in  Florida  where  the 
President  said.  "Republicans  know  it  is 
strength,  not  weakness,  that  will 
ensure  the  peace.  We  are  fully  aware 
of  the  threat  communism  poses  to 
human  freedom." 

Let  me  suggest  respectfully  to  the 
President  that  very  few  people  in  the 
State  Department  intellectually  share 
his  world  view,  that  very  few  people  in 
the  State  Department  would  really  say 
yes.  as  he  put  It,  strength,  not  weak- 
ness, will  ensuire  the  pace.  And  very 
few  people  in  the  State  Department 
are  fully  aware  of  the  threat  commu- 
nism poses  to  human  freedom. 

The  President  went  on  to  suggest. 
"The  opposition  often  acts  like  a 
weaker  America  is  a  safer  America,"  a 
view  he  obviously  disagrees  with. 

Let  me  suggest  respectfully  to  the 
President  that  there  are  many  in  the 
State  Department  who  behave  func- 
tionally as  though  America's  weakness 
is  irrelevant  in  deterring  the  Soviets, 
or  the  Cubans,  or  other  Communists. 
And  let  me  suggest  to  the  President 
that  while  the  Founding  Fathers  were 
brilliant  in  giving  us  the  process  of 
free  elections  to  take  care  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body  and  the 
Presidency,  that  in  the  100  years  since 
the  original  ClvU  Service  Act,  we  have 
invented  no  mechanism  for  reformhig 
the  great  bureaucracies,  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  State  Department 
has  an  intellectual  tradition  which 
goes  back  to  Oeorge  Kennan,  a  man 
whose  commitment  to  appeasement 
can  best  be  remembered  in  his  mem- 
oirs of  1938  in  which,  as  an  attache  in 
Czechoslovakia  he  recorded  how  lucky 
it  was  for  the  Czechs  that  the  Ger- 
mans took  over  without  bloodshed, 
how  fortunate  it  was  for  the  Czechs 
that  while  they  would  live  in  slavery, 
at  least  their  young  men  would  not  die 
in  a  war.  And  it  is  only  when  you  un- 
derstand George  Kennan's  deep  com- 
mitment as  a  young  man,  as  a  yoiuig 
diplomat  in  Czechoslovakia,  applaud- 
ing Munich,  regarding  Munich  as  a 
positive  action  by  Chamberlain,  re- 
garding appeasement  as  a  positive  step 
that  you  can  appreciate  that  there  is  a 
long  and  deep  tradition  in  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department,  and  in  the  For- 
eign Service  that  believes  any  negoti- 
ated peace  is  preferable  to  conflict. 

Now  it  is  peculiar  to  be  standing 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
Chamber  with  George  Washington's 
portrait  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette's  on  the  other,  a 
Frenchman  who  would,  by  the  way, 
have  been  ridiculed  by  many  of  the  os- 
triches in  this  House  as  a  foreigner 
who  went  off  to  fight  in  a  distant  land, 
presumably  because  he  was  under-em- 
ployed in  France.  Clearly  Lafayette  is 
proof  that  anybody  would  show  up  in 
America  and  fight  for  freedom.  And, 


in  ^tct.  if  you  would  take  statements 
from  today's  debate  and  read  them 
with  Lafayette  in  mind,  you  would 
wonder  what  the  reaction  of  the 
American  ostriches  would  have  been 
to  freedom  fighters  like  Von  Steuben 
and  Lafayette,  who  came  to  America 
to  f ^ht  for  freedom. 

Washington,  of  course,  believed  in 
freedom  rather  than  peace  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  fought  a  war  which 
clea|-ly  could  have  been  compromised 
at  any  time  by  accepting  the  BritiBh 
Government.  For  8  long  years  Wash- 
ingti>n  stayed  in  the  field  of  the  Conti- 
nent Army  when  he  could  have 
givefi  in  at  any  time. 

H«d  Washington  read  this  letter  he 
mig^t  have  decided  that  bilateral  ne- 
gotiations made  sense  and.  after  all. 
the  British  would  not  have  confiscated 
Mt.  Vernon.  They  would  have  negoti- 
ated an  agreement  where  he  could 
have  remained  a  good  colonial,  and 
thejr  would  have  aUowed  him  to  pay 
his  ^ack  taxes  and  also  remain  free. 

Mi-.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  I  can 
Just!  add  a  little  bit  of  pressure  here, 
let  tie  add  the  pressiu-e  that  a  little 
pressure  at  Saratoga,  a  little  pressure 
here,  and  finally  a  little  pressure  at 
Youngstown,  Just  to  get  to  negotiate 
and  see  if  Lord  North  finally  would 
not  listen  to  reason,  and  we  would  be 
goo4  colonies  here  again. 
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iS^.  GINGRICH.  You  see.  the  prob- 
lem tny  distinguished  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DoRifANl  does  not  recog- 
nize! is  that  you.  sir,  are  a  rightwing 
barbarian.  You  actually  value  freedom 
enough  you  would  fight  for  it;  you  ac- 
tually think  the  freedom  of  Nicara- 
guaas  relates  to  you;  you  actually 
think  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
in  Vietnam.  You  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  in  the  foreign  service 
because  you  clearly  do  not  imderstand 
the  primary  goal  of  America,  which  is 
a  negotiated  armistice  at  almost  any 
cost.  In  that  sense,  let  me  suggest  to 
the  President  that  if  he  will  go  back 
and  reread  his  speech  of  May  27  and 
he  will  read  the  letter  sent  to  Con- 
greapman  Michxl  and  Congressman 
McCttrdt  and  ask  himself  a  second 
levd  question:  If  his  foreign  service 
staffers  could  write  a  letter  that  is  this 
fim^amentally  misleading  in  terms  of 
his  !  values,  his  analysis,  his  words, 
whajt  does  that  tell  htan  about  the  im- 
der^ring  policy  mechanism?  If  they 
caniot  bring  themselves  to  use  the 
worll  "Communist"  maybe  they  do  not 
believe  Mr.  Borge.  If  they  cannot  be- 
lieve, themselves,  to  describe  clearly 
whalt  is  going  on  in  Central  America, 
masjbe  that  explains  why  the  Conta- 
doni  process  has  not  been  working. 
majft>e  that  explains  why  the  bilateral 
negotiations  were  a  disaster,  maybe  it 
becomes  to  be  clear  why  the  State  De- 
par^ent  and  the  National  Security 


Council  are  having  such  a  difficult 
time  walking  through  this. 

Finally,  the  President  might  then 
say  to  hitoself :  What  kind  of  personnel 
are  we  getting  around  here?  Why  is  it 
that  over  the  last  several  years  there 
has  been  a  systematic  effort  to  elimi- 
nate people  who  supported  Ronald 
Reagan  Ibr  President  in  every  foreign 
policy  pdsition  in  both  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  tendency  to  replace 
them  wiih  Foreign  Service  officers? 
What  d(tes  it  mean  if  the  Reagan 
world  vlow,  which  is  based,  as  he  said 
in  Floridk  on  strength,  on  a  fear  of 
commimfcm  and  a  willingness  to  be 
committal  to  preserve  freedom,  to 
help  friands  of  freedom  across  the 
planet;  what  if  that  world  view  is 
being  reolaoed  by  the  George  Kennan 
appeasement-feed-crocodlle  world 

point  of  flew?  What  if  each  successive 
Foreign  Service  officer  appointment  is 
not  an  increase  in  technical  compe- 
tence but  an  increase  in  the  tendency 
to  wpeaae?  Because,  and  let  me  s\ig- 
gest  finally  to  the  President,  the  most 
frustrating  thing  as  a  supporter  of  his 
here  in  tihe  House:  There  is  an  enor- 
mous boily  of  ostriches  in  the  n.S. 
House  of  I  Representatives,  people  who 
bury  then-  heads  in  the  sand  and  hide 
from  communism  at  almost  any  cost. 
There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
bureaucrats  downtown  who  see  as 
their  major  Job  the  feeding  and  care 
of  ostriches.  Anytime  somebody  sug- 
gests why  don't  we  stand  up  and  fight, 
and  I  suggest  again  look  back  4  weeks 
ago,  thefe  were  people  in  the  State 
Department  4  weeks  ago  who  were 
upset  because  we  defeated  a  clearly 
phony  bill  on  Central  America.  There 
were  people  that  night  who  called  Re- 
publican leaders  in  this  body  and  said, 
"Why  qidn't  you  pass  anything? 
Please  Why  don't  you  pass  some- 
thing?" 'fhey  were  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  confrontation  becatase  the  same 
psycholo^  which  makes  it  hard  for 
them  to  confront  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  makes  it  hard  for  them  to  con- 
front Cu^a.  which  makes  it  hard  for 
them  to^nfront  communism  in  Nica- 
ragua, tmit  same  psychology  makes  it 
hard  for  jbhem  to  confront  ostriches  in 
the  n.S.  jHoiise.  So  rather  than  con- 
front the  ostriches  they  want  to  basi- 
cally nurture  them  and  care  for  them, 
and  they  were  shocked  at  the  idea 
that  if  we  would  work  for  a  month  we 
could  paflB  a  dramatically  better  bill. 

I  yield  io  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  wAlKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  gets  disturbing  is  that  they  ac- 
tually from  time  to  time  ally  them- 
selves wsh  ostriches  knowingly.  The 
gentleman  will  remember  a  matter  of 
a  couple jof  weeks  ago,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brooidikld] 
brought  jan  amendment  to  the  floor 
which  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 


ought  to  apologize  to  this  country  for 
the  shooting  of  Bdajor  Nicholson  in 
East  Germany.  And  if  they  did  not, 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  to  throw  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador out  of  this  country.  Now  that 
is  not  an  unprecedented  action.  There 
are  many  nations  around  the  world, 
for  matters  far  less  than  the  shooting 
of  an  unarmed  soldier,  have  thrown 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  out  of  their 
country.  So  it  is  not  an  unprecedented 
action  in  any  way.  That  particular 
amendment  by  Mr.  BROOMnsLO  passed 
overwhelmingly  in  this  body.  However, 
there  Eu-e  approximately  100  ostriches 
who  decided  that  that  was  totally  un- 
acceptable, that  we  ought  not  have 
such  a  drastic  action  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Imagine  that,  all  they 
do  is  shoot  someone  and  we  will  not 
take  the  diplomatic  action  of  throwing 
their  Ambassador  out  of  the  country. 

Those  100  ostriches,  however,  found 
a  supporter.  The  supporter  was  in  the 
U.S.  State  Department,  who  immedi- 
ately issued  a  press  release  saying  that 
they  thought  it  was  a  bad  amendment, 
too. 

Now.  the  question  is.  you  know, 
whether  or  not  that  really  reflects  the 
world  view  of  Ronald  Reagan.  I  doubt 
it  does  at  all.  I  think  that  that  was 
something  done  by  State  Department 
personnel  on  their  own  and  reflects 
the  fact  that  they  have  a  worlcing  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
that  they  do  not  want  to  lose,  and  that 
is  far  more  important  to  them  than 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  this 
country  or  even  the  moral  question 
that  faced  this  country  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  in  1981  when  you 
and  I  were  here  trying  to  help  the 
country  understand  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afgahanistan  and  President  Carter 
was  not  particularly  helpful  in  ex- 
plaining all  of  that,  that  had  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  Broomtikld,  of  Michi- 
gan, offered  an  amendment  in  a  simi- 
lar setting  and  had  President  Carter's 
State  Department  repudiated  that 
amendment,  that  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  on  the  campaign  trail  would 
have  ridiculed  the  State  Department, 
so  weak-lmeed  that  when  an  American 
major  is  killed  and  no  apologies  of- 
fered, that  it  cannot  even  expel  the 
Ambassador,  that  in  fact  candidate 
Reagan  would  have  said  clearly  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  are  right 
and  clearly  the  bipartisan  majority  of 
some  over  300  Members  that  voted  in 
favor  of  expelling  Dobnmin,  were 
right.  So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case, 
in  case  after  case  it  is  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  foreign  service  pro- 
fessionals who  systematically  fail  to 
educate  the  country. 

I  noticed  today  that  our  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Eckert,  a  man 


who  has  been  an  Ambassador  and  has 
recently  done  a  great  deal  to  enlighten 
all  of  us  to  the  fact  that  all  around  the 
world  it  is  fairly  routine  to  throw  out 
Soviet  diplomats.  He  listed  country 
after  country  in  a  recent  article  in 
which  Soviet  diplomats  were  thrown 
out  for  spying  or  for  other  violations; 
that  the  proposal  to  throw  out  the 
Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  if  they  would  not  apologize  for 
lEilling  an  American  major  was  not  un- 
usual.          

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
yield,  one  has  to  wonder  also  whether 
or  not  the  action  of  ordering  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Pope  is  regarded  by 
people  in  this  body  as  being  sufficient 
reason  that  we  might  throw  out  a 
Soviet  Ambassador.  Maybe  not  in  this 
country,  but  certainly  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  so  on  might  want  to  con- 
sider that  as  an  appropriate  action. 
And  my  guess  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment and  some  of  oiu*  ostrich 
friends  would  find  that  abhorrent,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  we  are  now  getting 
information  coming  out  of  the  trial  in 
Italy  that  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Soviet  Union  did,  and  you  have  a 
whole  series  of  actions,  none  of  which 
are  serious  enough  or  even  combined, 
which  are  serious  enough  that  the  os- 
triches in  this  body  believe  that  we 
should  take  even  the  minimal  action 
of  perhaps  aslung  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  leave. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  suggest,  if  I 
may  carry  on  the  point  my  friend  is 
making,  we  had  a  similar  clear  inci- 
dent with  the  trip  of  Ortega  to 
Moscow.  A  number  of  ostriches  were 
shocked  that  the  morning  after  this 
House  defeated  an  effort  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters  a  month  ago.  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Ortega  announced  as 
a  Communist  in  Nicaragua  he  would 
visit  his  fellow  Communists  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now,  what  was  interesting  to  those 
of  us  who  have  been  following  the  Nic- 
araguan  Communists  was  that  that 
was  his  seventh  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ortega  visited  Moscow  in  April 
of  1980,  in  May  of  1982,  in  November 
of  1982,  in  March  of  1983.  in  February 
of  1984.  in  March  of  1985.  and  in  May 
of  1985. 
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Yet  suddenly  people  were  shocked, 
but  I  am  not  so  sure  I  fully  blame  os- 
triches in  this  House  for  being 
shocked,  if  in  fact  the  American  State 
Department  cannot  get  its  act  togeth- 
er and  explain  what  it  is  doing. 

If  the  American  State  Department 
cannot  use  the  word  "Communist"  to 
describe  Cuba  or  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Nicaragua,  then  probably  the  Ameri- 
can State  Department  was  not  briefing 
anybody  up  here  on  the  Communist 
network  that  was  propping  up  a  Com- 
mimist  dictatorship,  and  the  American 
State  Department  probably  was  not 


briefing  the  news  media.  The  Ameri- 
can State  DeiMutment  probably  was 
not  coordinating  academic  research 
into  communism,  and  there  is  little 
wonder  that  a  foreign  service  which 
cannot  bring  itself  to  follow  its  Presi- 
dent's directives,  and  within  2  weeks  of 
his  sajring  publicly  and  explicitly  he 
would  not  use  the  word  "Sandlnista" 
but  would  use  the  word  "Communist." 
finds  it  incapable  of  writing  the  word 
"Communist." 

It  is  UtUe  wonder  that  that  SUte 
Department  would  have  a  hard  time 
educating  the  American  people  or 
their  elected  officials  or  the  news 
media. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  reflecting  upon  the  Ortega 
trip,  was  somewhat  chagrined  at  some 
of  his  fellow  liberals,  that  they  were 
surprised  by  the  trip,  and  he  made  the 
statement  of,  where  did  they  think  he 
would  go,  Disneyland? 

Well  I  think  from  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying,  that  there  may  in  fact 
be  some  people  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  this  body  who  believe  that 
maybe  he  would  pick  up  and  go  to  Dis- 
neyland. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  think,  though, 
that  all  too  many  foreign  service  offi- 
cers, who  have  spent  a  professional 
career  avoiding  studying  Leninism, 
avoiding  studying  the  nature  of  the 
KGB  and  the  Soviet  Secret  Police, 
avoiding  thinking  abou^how  evil  the 
Soviet  system  is,  avoidSng  thinking 
about  the  nature  of  Castro  and  the 
failure  of  economic  sanctions  against 
Cuba,  avoiding  thinking  about  the  les- 
sons of  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
toughness;  and  those  folks  then  sit 
there  in  the  State  I>epartment  with  20 
years  of  knowledge  avoidance  as  their 
track  record,  and  you  cannot  really 
expect  them  to  be  very  accurate  about 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

What  bothers  me  is,  the  one  thing 
they  are  good  at  is  manipulating 
power,  that  they  are  far  more  success- 
ful at  bureaucratic  infighting  inside 
the  United  States  than  they  are  at 
stopping  communism  across  the 
planet. 

What  we  have  seen  for  the  last  6 
months  is  a  sjrstematic  effort  by  the 
senior  foreign  service  to  purge  any- 
body who  is  pro-Reagan,  both  from 
the  National  Security  Council  and 
from  the  State  Department,  and  to  re- 
place them  with  Foreign  Service  pro- 
fessionals who  are  good,  decent,  well- 
meaning  and  amazingly  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  communism. 

So  in  closing  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  President,  what  while  you  should 
celebrate  a  temporary  victory  this 
evening,  you  must  recognize  that  your 
administration's  bureaucracy  is  seri- 
ously committed  to  goals  other  than 
yours;  that  it  does  not  believe  in  the 
language  you  believe  in;  it  does  not 
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share  the  analysis  that  you  have;  and 
that  unless  you  force  that  bureaucracy 
to  reform  itself,  unless  you  impose 
change  in  that  bureaucracy,  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  you  will  be  able  to  edu- 
cate the  coimtry  or  the  news  media  or 
the  elected  officials  who  have  to  come 
back  again  and  again  and  vote  on 
these  issues. 

The  next  time.  I  would  say  to  the 
President,  that  you  are  concerned 
about  why  your  message  is  not  getting 
across,  do  not  look  down  to  the  news 
media,  do  not  look  up  to  Capitol  Hill. 
Look  instead  across  your  own  National 
Security  Council  offices:  look  instead 
to  your  own  State  Department,  and 
ask  yourself:  Why  is  it  the  civil  service 
I  have  been  elected  to  run  finds  it  so 
difficult  to  listen  to  my  instructions? 


HJl.  2734.  NATURAL  OAS  CON- 
SUMER SUPPLY  AND  MARKET- 
INO  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  fnnn  California  [Mr.  DAmn- 
asmJ  is  recognised  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  a  natural  gas 
bill  with  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gmtleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
RicBABOsoHl.  We  are  Joined  by  bipar- 
tisan cosponsors:  Messrs.  Brothux, 
DowDT,  Pblds.  Ralth  M.  Hall, 
OzLST.  ScHABm.  Shklbt,  and  Whit- 
TAKBL  Together,  we  are  a  majority  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels. 

My  longstanding  interest  in  natiutd 
gas  policy  stems  from  the  strongly 
held  philosophical  belief  that  competi- 
tion is  the  best  guarantor  of  the  public 
interest.  The  history  of  natural  gas 
regulation  offers  a  plethora  of  exam- 
ples to  support  the  proposition  that 
competition,  not  controls,  brings  about 
more  desirable  results  in  practice,  as 
well. 

In  production,  this  means  supply 
and  demand,  rather  than  federally  im- 
posed maximum  prices,  should  deter- 
mine how,  when,  where,  and  at  what 
price  natural  gas  is  sold.  We  need  only 
look  to  the  winter  of  1976-77,  when 
controls  held  prices  artificially  low 
and  produced  a  shortage,  and  to 
recent  times,  when  prices  were  artifi- 
cially high,  to  see  that  they  distort 
economic  decisions.  Puriwrted  benefits 
are  far  outweighed  by  inevitable  costs. 

In  transportation,  increased  compe- 
tition will  facilitate  use  of  market  sig- 
nals rather  than  regulation  in  pur- 
chasing practices. 

As  of  January  1,  1985,  about  one- 
half  of  flowing  natural  gas  Is  free  of 
price  controls,  due  to  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  [NOPA].  But,  that 
means  the  other  half  is  still  imder 
price  regulation.  Consumer  access  to 
cheaper  supplies  wlU  be  forever 
blocked  as  long  as  these  controls  are  in 
effect  because  they  fall  to  provide  in- 
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centlvei  to  maximize  production  from 
existing  fields. 

The  second  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  under  NOPA,  section 
123,  submitted  to  Congress  in  January 
conflnqs  the  unfinished  natural  gas 
agenda  if  or  us  to  address.  In  a  letter  ac- 
companying it,  then-Energy  Secretary 
Hodel  wrote: 

This  second  report  concludes  that  NGPA 
wellhead  price  controls,  restricted  access  to 
Interstal^  pipeline  capacity,  risbig  transmis- 
sion ma^ns,  and  regulatory  restrictions  on 
gas-on-gas  competition  are  holdlnc  natural 
gas  pricffc  at  arundally  high  levels. 

Only  under  comprehensive  deregulation, 
which  Includes  the  deregulation  of  all  well- 
head prices,  mandatory  contract  carriage, 
and  the  repeal  of  demand  restraints,  will  an 
efficient,  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  pe  achieved  and  maintained. 

The  bill  is  consistent  with  these  con- 
clusiona  and  President  Reagan's  rec- 
ommendation in  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address  in  February  that  Con- 
gress complete  the  deregulation  of 
natural  igas. 

iriirnuL  gas  wkllbsad  PRicnc 

The  pricing  provisions  gradually 
move  from  a  half-regulated,  half-de- 
regulated wellhead  market  to  a  free 
market. 

The  taiU  would  decontrol  natural  gas 
still  unier  controls:  First,  as  the  indi- 
vidual oontracts  under  which  specific 
volumes  are  sold  expire;  second,  as 
contracts  are  freely  renegotiated  be- 
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tween  tiuyer  and  seller;  third,  as  pro- 
duction! enhancement  techniques  are 
applled.i  the  additional  voltmie  over 
what  w^uld  otherwise  have  been  pro- 
duced, fc  decontrolled;  and  fourth,  as 
infiU  dnlllng  is  undertaken  to  maxi- 
mize efllclent  ultimate  recovery. 

Speci^cally,  the  bill  keeps  price  con- 
trols onl"old"  gas  which  wotild  be  pro- 
duced linder  existing  contracts  while 
removing  other  ceiling  prices.  "Old" 
gas  celling  prices  would  be  removed 
dually,  with  the  expiration  of 
B.  This  Is  estimated  to  occur  at 
a  rate  of  less  than  10  percent  each 
year.  Gbce  contracts  expire,  parties 
should  le  free  to  bargain  on  price  and 
nonprior  terms.  A  buyer's  market  and 
competition  at  the  burner  tip  with  al- 
temati^«  fuels  will  discipline  parties  to 
reach  rdasonable  terms. 

In  addition,  the  bill  decontrols  in- 
creased, or  marginal  production,  from 
old  gas  I  wells  due  to  production  en- 
hancement. It  also  facUltates  greater 
infill  diilllng.  There  is  ample  data  to 
support!  the  view  that  significant  vol- 
umes of  lower-priced  natural  gas  will 
be  denied  to  consiimers  and  the  coun- 
try if  t^  is  not  done.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment,  in  a  February 
1984  retort,  put  the  figrire  at  19  tril- 
lion to  38  trillion  cubic  feet;  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  concluded  it 
would  be  8.4  to  11.1  trillion  cubic  feet; 
ARCO  ( alculated  38  trillion  cubic  feet; 
and  Sh(  U  OU  Co.  stated  it  would  be  up 
to  52  trj  ilion  cubic  feet. 


"ntle  I  al  o  repeals  the  NGPA  au- 
thority whl4h  permits  reimpMition  of 
controls  on{  those  categories  which 
were  decontrolled  on  January  1,  1985. 
This  would  he  coimterproductlve  and 
represents,  4t  best,  an  unhealthy  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty. 

When  it  c6mes  to  pricing,  there  are 
those  who  focus  on  the  short  run  and 
argue  incentives  are  not  necessary  be- 
cause supplies  are  plentiful  today.  In 
some  cases  [this  view  is  espoused  by 
those  who  signed  contracts  in  the  late 
1970's  and  early  1980's  for  large  vol- 
umes of  ex^nsive  natural  gas  with 
very  oneroua  contract  terms  when  sup- 
plies were  tight.  They  were  wrong  to 
focus  on  thelshort  term  then,  and  they 
are  wrong  tp  do  so  today.  They  are 
also  the  foitecasters  who  predicted  a 
price  "fly-u^"  upon  partial  deregula- 
tion this  pa^  January  1,  which  did  not 
occur. 

Policies  implemented  now  will  do 
nothing  to  change  supply  and  demand 
today  even  ^If  we  wanted  to  do  so. 
Rather,  chj^es  will  impact  future 
market  conditions  and  are  necessary 
to  assure  domestic  production  at  af- 
fordable prices  for  the  balance  of  the 
decade,  indeed  for  the  balance  of  the 
century.        j 

As  one  who  represents  a  State,  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  not  only  a  net  con- 
samet  of  natural  gas,  but  is  served  by 
pipelines  with  large  reserves  of  old 
gas,  I  am  ^nsltive  to  price  conse- 
quences. I  could  not,  and  would  not, 
support  theie  provisions  if  I  did  not 
honestly  beUeve  they  would  bring 
forth  produ^ion  at  prices  lower  than 
would  other^rise  prevail 

TRAira^aTAnoH  tam  Accns 

The  traditional  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry has  been  for  pipelines  to  pur- 
chase gas  from  producers  and  then 
resell  it  to  local  utilities.  In  short, 
pipelines  b^th  purchases  gas  and 
transport  it.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  oil 
pipelines,  for  example,  which  as 
common  careers  simply  provide  trans- 
portation service.  Several  years  ago, 
many  in  the  private  sector  and  in  Con- 
gress began  to  look  at  how  to  increase 
competition  through  greater  access  to 
transportation  so  utilities  or  end  users 
could  assemble  gas  purchasbig  pack- 
ages rather  than  rely  on  those  negoti- 
ated by  pip^lnes.  Thus  was  bom  the 
concept  of  cqntract  carriage. 

No  one  dotibts  that  the  era  of  com- 
petition is  upon  us  and  that  pipelines 
are  undergoing  considerable  change 
during  a  transition  to  the  market  re- 
alities of  competition  from  other  pipe- 
lines and  otfaier  fuels. 

Industry  Has  responded  with  inter- 
esting proposals  of  its  own  to  keep  and 
increase  matket  share.  Renegotiation 
with  producers  has  mitigated  potential 
problems  from  contract  terms  which 
could  not  be  sustained  in  the  midst  of 
excess  suppl  ^  dellverabillty.  New  mar- 
keting strata  gies  abound  and  several 
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pipelines  are  ooffi^ting  for  new  natu- 
ral gas  martens,  such  as  the  enhanced 
oil  recovery  market  in  California. 
Pipelines  report  that  voluntary  car- 
riage, in  which  pipelines  transport  gas, 
not  owned  by  itself,  for  others  on  their 
own  is  on  the  rise.  More,  however,  can 
and  must  be  done. 

The  bill  would  create  a  system  of 
mandatory  contract  carriage  as  an  ad- 
dition to  traditional  pipeline  service. 
Pipelines  would  be  required,  upon  re- 
quest of  a  shipper,  to  transport  gas  to 
the  extent  of  available  capacity.  Ca- 
pacity would  be  prestmied  to  exist  and 
a  pipeline  would  have  the  burden  to 
prove  otherwise.  Transportation  rates 
would  be  flexible  and  cost-based. 

Nothing  in  the  bill  would  require  fa- 
cilities of  local  distribution  companies 
to  be  used  for  carriage  involuntarily. 
Further,  no  pipeline  would  be  permit- 
ted to  serve  directly  a  customer  of  a 
local  distribution  company  imless  it 
proved  such  service  would  not  adverse- 
ly affect  other  cust<nners  served  by 
the  local  utility.  State  regulators  could 
attach  terms  and  conditions  to  any 
direct  service,  which  would  include 
bypass  fees. 

Our  aim  in  seeking  to  require  trans- 
portation for  others  is  clear  and 
simple:  to  promote  competition  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  natural  gas.  The 
industry  is  a  long  way  from  achieving 
an  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand. 
A  continuing  Imbalance  creates  a  tem- 
porary oversupply  at  higher  prices 
than  we  think  we  should  pay. 

The  Federal  EInergy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  taken  major  construc- 
tive steps  in  the  right  direction  on 
transportation  this  year,  first  with  an 
in-depth  "Notice  of  Inquiry"  and  re- 
cently with  a  BCay  30,  1985,  "Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking."  The  latter. 
running  200  pages,  catalogs  the  condi- 
tions which  require  our  attention: 

One.  Many  interstate  pipelines  have 
contracted  for  more  gas  supply  than 
can  be  marketed  at  the  prices  set  forth 
in  those  contracts. 

Two.  Producers  of  gas,  responding  to 
very  high  prices  for  small  supplies  of 
deregulated  gas,  have  developed  new 
supply  sources  of  gas.  But  since  the 
market  could  not  absorb  these  quanti- 
ties at  prevailing  prices,  a  surplus  has 
been  created,  resulting  in  many  wells 
being  shut  in  and  in  producers,  par- 
ticularly independent  producers,  seek- 
ing alternative  markets  for  their  gas. 

Three.  Pipelines  have  sought  alter- 
native markets,  as  well,  and  sought  out 
new  customers.  But  the  existing  cus- 
tomers of  the  pipelines  have  been  con- 
cerned that  so-caUed  off-system  sales 
would  effectively  transfer  to  the  new 
customers  a  portion  of  the  economic 
rent  associated  with  old,  price-con- 
trolled gas. 

Four.  Purchasers  of  natural  gas, 
seeing  the  availability  of  supplies  in 
the  field  at  prices  below  the  rolled-in 
average  cost  of  all  gas,  have  sought  to 


purchase  gas  in  the  field  and  receive  it 
instead  of  the  supplies  which  the  pipe- 
line has  obtained  under  the  now-im- 
economic.  long-term  contracts. 

Five.  The  pipelines  have  generally 
expressed  a  reluctance  to  provide  this 
transportation. 

Six.  A  number  of  key  aspects  of  the 
existing  contractual  arrangements  in 
the  industry  from  wellhead  to  city 
gate  ended  in  large  part  to  allocate  to 
the  buyer  the  risk  that  the  supply  of 
the  commodity  might  prove  luunarket- 
able  at  some  point  over  the  life  of  the 
contract.  As  a  result,  the  average  deliv- 
ered price  of  gas  has  been  slow  to 
adjust  downward  to  transmit  price  sig- 
nals more  accurately  that  would  help 
increase  consuoiption  and  absorb  the 
available  excess  supply. 

Seven.  This  situation  is  resulting  in 
a  very  large  loss  to  the  American  econ- 
omy in  terms  of  net  economic  efficien- 
cy. In  concrete  terms,  this  has  meant  a 
drag  on  competitiveness  of  American 
products  in  world  markets,  lost  Jobs, 
lost  production,  and  unnecessarily 
high  energy  costs  to  all  consiuiers.  It 
has  contributed  to  distortions  in  the 
flnancial  maricets  and  to  the  ineffi- 
cient allocation  of  scarce  investment 
capital  by  encouraging  the  overinvest- 
ment in  what  now  appear  to  be  uneco- 
nomic energy  supplies. 

Eight.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that 
the  current  regulatory  principles  now 
tend  to  result  in  rates  for  the  Jurisdic- 
tional sale  or  transportation  of  natural 
gas  that  may  not  be  the  lowest  reason- 
able rates  consistent  with  reliable, 
long-term  supply. 

The  premise  of  mandatory  contract 
carriage  is  that  would-be  buyers  and 
sellers  must  be  reasonably  assured  of 
transportation  to  facilitate  direct 
sales.  Unfortunately,  in  today's  natu- 
ral gas  industry,  there  is  no  assiuranee 
that  a  buyer  can  transport  gas  it 
wishes  to  purchase.  This  is  because 
some  pipelines  may  choose  not  to 
transport  gas  bought  and  sold  by 
others.  

The  proposed  FERC  rulemaking  in- 
dicates that  we  are  not  alone  in  seek- 
ing greater  access  to  natural  gas  trans- 
portation and  hence  to  gas  markets. 
The  Commission  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  leadership  in  this  area.  Olven 
the  importance  of  this  issue  to  the 
future  of  the  Industry,  we  believe  that 
pursuing  a  common  goal  of  competi- 
tive transportation  should  be  pursued 
on  two  tracks:  one  In  the  Congress  and 
the  other  at  FERC.  Subcommittee 
hearings  will  provide  a  forum  to  ex- 
plore what  FERC  has  proposed  and 
public  comments  on  it. 

While  the  proposed  rulemaking  is 
confined  to  transportation,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses pricing  and  repeal  of  demand 
constraints,  among  other  issues.  Fur- 
thermore, the  industry  and  the  Com- 
mission operate  within  the  statutory 
framework  set  forth  by  Congress. 
Given  changes  in  the  industry  and  the 


marketplace,  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to  reevaluate  the  existing  frame- 
woriL 

OTHB  mOVISIOMS 

Title  in  repeals  portions  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  and  the  incremental  pricing 
title  of  the  NGPA.  Both  were  enacted 
on  the  erroneous  assumption  the  sky 
was  falling  in  and  that  we  would 
suffer  inevitable  shortages  due  to  a 
lack  of  energy  resources. 

Title  rv  covers  pipeline  and  affiliate 
transactions.  This  is  to  avoid  potential 
conflict  of  interest  when  an  interstate 
pipeline  sells  to  an  affiliated  distribu- 
tion company,  Hinshaw  pipeline,  or 
intrastate  pipeline,  or  when  an  inter- 
state pipeline  purchases  gas  from  an 
affiliated  producer. 

Title  V  invalidates  contract  or  tariff 
requirements,  such  as  mimimirm  biU 
and  minimum  purchase  provisions, 
which  require  a  purchaser  to  pay  for 
gas  not  taken.  These  provisions  exist 
between  pipelines  and  local  utilities. 
They  restrict  competition  by  causing 
purchasing  to  be  made  on  other  than 
price,  which  is  a  disincentive  for  pipe- 
lines with  high  minimum  bills  to  keep 
prices  down  since  they  guarantee  a 
certain  percentage  of  sales. 

We  welcome  public  comment  on  our 
proposal  and  look  forward  to  its  con- 
sideration in  the  99th  Congress. 

ExacuTivB  ScmcAKT  to  SBcnotr-BT-Sacnoii 
Analysis  or  RicaAuisoii-DAimncKTiB 
Natubal  Gas  Sttftlt  kkh  Maakktinc  Act 

Title  I  eUminates  wellhead  price  regula- 
tion for  all  natural  gas  except  "old"  natural 
gas.  For  old  natural  gas.  decontrol  would 
occur  as  the  contracts  appUcaUe  to  such  gas 
which  contain  definite  terms  expire.  Decon- 
trol of  old  natural  gas  would  also  occur  to 
the  extent  gas  is  produced  from  i^hanced 
recovery  methods.  The  bill  decontrols  old 
natural  gas  if  the  contract  is  renegotiated 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  Finally,  gas 
produced  from  Infill  drilling  would  be  de- 
controUed. 

Title  n  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
system  of  mandatory  contract  carriage.  A 
pipelines  would  be  required  to  transport  gas. 
If  it  has  available  capacity,  upon  request  of 
a  shipper.  Available  cs^iadty,  moreover, 
would  be  presumed  to  exist.  The  pipeline's 
obligation  to  serve  would  be  reduced  to  the 
extent  transportation  replaces  sales.  Noth- 
ing in  the  bill  would  impose  a  traosporta- 
tlon  obligation  on  local  distribution  fadli- 
Uea. 

Title  m  repeals  those  sections  of  the  Pow- 
erplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  that 
constrain  the  use  of  gas  by  utilities  and 
large  Industrial  users.  Incremental  pricing 
requirements  would  also  be  repealed. 

Title  IV  prohibits  certain  self-serving 
transactions  between  interstate  pipelines 
and  their  affiliated  suppliers  and  customers. 
Take-or-pay  payments  to  affiliated  produc- 
ers would  be  forbidden. 

Title  V  disallows  any  minimiim  bill  or 
charge  of  any  kind  that  requires  a  purchas- 
er or  shipper  of  natural  gas  to  pay  for  cost 
not  incurred  by  the  pipeline  if  sales  are  not 
made  or  transportation  is  not  provided. 
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Natxjxal  Oas  Commim  Supflt  amo 

MAuamro  Act 

TITLE  I— WELLHEAD  PRICINO 

PROVISIONS 

Section  101  eliminates  wellhead  price  reg- 
ulaUon  of  all  natural  gas.  except  for  "old" 
natural  gas.  This  is  accompllahed  by  repeal- 
ing section  131  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act,  subtitle  A,  respecting  the  nmyimnin 
lawful  price  for  the  first  sale  for  resale  of 
any  natural  gas,  except  for  section  104  (old 
Intetstate  gas),  section  106  (old  interstate 
and  intrastate  gas  being  sold  under  rollover 
contracts)  and  part  of  section  105  (old  intra- 
state gas). 

This  section  provides  for  the  decontrol  of 
old  gas  as  the  contracts  applicable  to  such 
gas  expire.  Any  natural  gas  not  subject  to  a 
contract  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  be  decontrolled  upon  en- 
actment. 

This  section  also  decontrols  natural  gas 
produced  as  a  result  of  using  specified  pro- 
duction enhancement  procedures.  The 
amount  of  gaa  thereby  decontrolled  is  to  be 
determined  in  the  first  instance  by  the  state 
regulatory  agency  involved.  The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  may  review 
a  state  determioation.  The  buyer  of  gas  that 
the  well  would  produce  without  the  applica- 
tion of  production  enhancement  technology 
("unenhanced  gas")  has  the  first  option  to 
purchase  the  "enhanced"  natural  gas.  If, 
after  30  days,  that  option  is  not  exercised, 
the  enhanced  natural  gas  may  be  sold  to  an- 
other buyer.  The  buyer  of  unenhanced  nat- 
ural gas  from  the  well  has  an  obligation  to 
transport  the  enhanced  gas  If  the  buyer  has 
facilities  available  to  do  so. 

This  section  decontrols  natural  gas  sold 
under  a  contract:  (1)  which  the  buyer  and 
seller  have  renegotiated  after  the  date  of 
enactment;  and  (2)  which  expressly  ac- 
knowledges the  parties'  intention  that  the 
contract  be  treated  as  a  renegotiated  con- 
tract for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  101(a)  decontrols  natural  gas 
which  Is  under  existing  contract  and  is  pro- 
duced from  any  well  the  surface  drilling  of 
which  commenoed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  which  meets  certain  spacing  and 
proration  unit  requirements  contained  in 
the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act.  The  buyer 
would  have  the  first  option  to  buy  this  gas. 

Section  102  repeals  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  allowing  until  June 
30.  1987,  the  reimpodtion  of  price  controls 
over  natural  gas  deregulated  January  1, 
1985. 

Section  103  oHminatjHi  certain  Natural 
Oas  Act  nonprlce  controls  regarding  the 
dedication  and  abandonment  of  natural  gas 
decontrolled  by  this  Act 

TITLE  n— TRANSPORTATION  AND 
ACCESS 

Section  201  sets  forth  a  comprehensive 
system  of  mandatory  contract  carriage. 
Application 

In  general,  a  pipeline  shall,  on  written  re- 
quest, transport  natural  gas  to  the  extent 
the  pipeline  has  available  c^mcity. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  pipeline,  except  an 
interstate  pipeline  if  the  State  commission 
having  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  such  fa- 
cilities certifies  to  the  FERC  that  It  has  and 
will  exercise  the  authority  to  require  such 
systems  to  file  transportation  tariffs  and  to 
transport  natural  gas  without  discrimina- 
tion. If  the  State  has  not  provided  such  au- 
thority to  its  regulatory  commission,  the 
Federal  authority  provided  herein  may  be 
delegated  to  the  State,  in  whole  or  in  part. 


Nothl  ng  in  this  section  imposes  any  trans- 
portati(  in  obligation  on  local  distribution 
compaqies. 

Capacitjt  to  tratuport 
A  piieline  shaU  be  presumed  to  have 
availat4e  capacity  unless  such  pipeline's 
total  c^Mclty  Is  necessary  to  serve  its  then 
existing  customers.  If  a  pipeline  does  not 
have  sufficient  total  capacity  to  satisfy  all 
its  obligations,  the  Commission,  by  regula- 
tion. slmU  provide  that  any  allocation  of  ca- 
pacity ie  on  the  basis  of  the  priorities  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  for  use 
in  supply  shortages. 

AdJuttment  of  transporting  pipeline'a 
!  oblioationM 

If  a  (i>ntraet  carriage  user  does  not  wish 
to  maln)baln  standby  supply  service  from  the 
transporting  piepllne  and  elects  to  reduce 
the  levd  of  service  it  receives  from  the  pipe- 
line, the  pipeline's  obligation  to  serve  is  re- 
duced accordingly.  Moreover,  the  FERC,  by 
rule  or  order,  shall  provide  that  for  the  two- 
year  period  following  the  date  of  enactment, 
a  tran^Mrting  pipeline  may  elect  not  to 
take  delivery  of,  or  pay  for,  a  volume  of  nat- 
ural gag  necessary  to  offset  any  reduction  in 
volumeg  of  natural  gas  sold  by  the  pipeline 
due  to  its  transportation  activities  under 
thisproeram. 

If  a  contract  carriage  user  wishes  to  rees- 
tablish Supply  service  from  the  pipeline,  the 
pipeline  shall  attempt  to  reestablish  such 
service.  A  pipeline  shall  not  discriminate 
against  a  former  contract  carriage  customer 
which  seeks  to  become  a  system  supply  cus- 
tomer. ,The  FERC  shall  provide  further 
guidance  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  Which  reestablishment  of  service  is  to 
be  done. 

Specikl  rule  regarding  local  diatribution 
I  company  bypass 

Any  nequest  by  a  consumer  to  Intercon- 
nect directly  with  an  interstate  pipeline  and 
to  cease  being  a  customer  of  a  local  distribu- 
tion company  shall  be  denied  by  the  FERC 
unless  it  is  satisfied  that  such  interconnec- 
tion Is  Iti  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity and  that  no  one  then  served  by  the 
local  digtribution  company  would  suffer  any 
adverse  Impact  by  reason  of  the  intercon- 
nection.! The  State  commission  having  Juris- 
diction over  the  local  distribution  company 
in  question  may  Impose  such  additional  con- 
ditions gs  it  sees  fit  and  is  authorized  to  do. 
MitdeUaneou*  procedure*  and  report* 

Requests  for  transportation  are  to  be  self • 
executing.  All  questions  regarding  capacity 
are  to  oe  resolved  by  FERC  within  45  days 
after  aa  objection  to  a  transportation  re- 
quest is  lodged. 

Each  Dipellne  subject  to  this  secUon  shaU 
publish  I  separate,  nondiscriminatory  tariffs 
for  the  itransportatlon.  storage  and  gather- 
ing of  natural  gas. 

As  appropriate  to  further  the  purposes  of 
this  Aci,  FERC  may  require  a  pipeline  to 
expand  Its  total  capacity.  Every  six  months, 
pipeline^  ShaU  file  reports  deacribinr  (1) 
their  total  capacity:  (2)  their  available  ca- 
pacity, and  (3)  Indicating  the  location  and 
expected  duration  of  such  available  capac- 
ity. 

No  pit>eline  subject  to  this  section  shall 
discrlmiiate  against  unaffiliated  shippers  of 
natural  iM.  

Subaertion  (b)  requires  FERC  to  make 
recomngendations  to  the  Congress  in  two 
years  regarding  possible  Improvements  in 
the  operation  of  this  contract  carriage  pro- 
gram.   ' 

Subae^ion  (c)  provides  that  no  shipper 
shall  b«  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
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Commission  py  reason  of  any  activity  pursu- 
ant to  this  seirtion. 

Section  20)  authorizes  the  sale,  transpor- 
tation and  Assignment  of  natural  gas  by 
pipelines  on  behalf  of  anyone.  (Current  law 
restricts  some  of  these  transactions  to  par- 
ticular users  and  iwrticular  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas).         I 

Section  20S  allows  inter  and  Intrastate 
pipelines,  as  well  as  any  other  purchaser, 
equal  access  to  all  natural  gas  supplies. 

TITLE  m-AEPEAL  OF  FUEL  USE  ACT 
AND  Hf  CREICENTAL  PRICHNO 

Section  301  repeals  those  sections  of  the 
Powerplant  »nd  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
that  constrain  the  use  of  natural  gas  by  util- 
ities azul  larn  Industrial  users. 

Section  302  repeals  incremental  pricing  re- 
quirements. I 

TITLE  IV-MPEUNE  AND  AFFILIATE 
TRANSACTIONS 

SecUon  40i  prohibiU  an  interstate  pipe- 
line from  s«lUng  excessive  quantities  of 
higher  priced  natural  gas  to  an  affiliated 
intrasUte  ptoellne.  Hinshaw  pipeline  or 
local  distribuUon  company  when  lower-aver- 
age-priced, neural  gas  i>  available  for  pur- 
filiated  Interstate  pipelines, 
requires  the  rSRC  to  pre- 
lons  under  which  it  shall  not 
irstate  plpeUne  to  recover  the 
gas  purchased  during  peri- 
ods when  the  plpeUne  takes  delivery  of  less 
than  the  contracted  amounts  of  natural  gas 
tendered  by  any  unaffiliate  seUer  and:  (1) 
the  pipeline  takes  a  greater  contractual  per- 
centage tram  an  affiliated  seUer  than  it 
takes  from  ah  unaffiliated  aeUer  of  natural 
gas  at  the  sfune  price;  or  (2)  it  takes  an 
equal  contradtual  percentage  from  an  affili- 
ated seUer  azii  from  an  unaffiliated  seUer  of 
lower-priced  )tiatural  gaa.  In  Inudementing 
this  section,  the  C(Mnmiaaion  shaU  not  pe- 
nalize any  pipeline  for  purchasing  practices 
dictated  by  events  beyond  the  pipeline's 
control.  ' 

Section  403|directs  the  Commission  to  pro- 
hibit any  interstate  pipeline  from  recover- 
ing any  cost*  for.  or  coUectIng  any  rate  of 
return  on.  take-or-pay  payments  made  to  its 
own  or  an  afflllated  production  coffiptoy. 

TITLE    V— tpNIMUM    BILL    RBQUIRE- 
BIEN'1'8  Alq!)  RESTRICTIVE  TARIFFS 


chase  from 

Section 
scribe 
permit  any 
costs  for 


Section  60 
tariff  reqi 
a  purchaser 
state  or  ini 
not  incurred 
the  purchase! 

Subsection 


invaUdates  any  contract  or 

it  to  the  extent  it  requires 

if  natural  gas  from  an  inter- 

,te  pipeline  to  pay  for  costs 

y  the  pipeline  If  d^veries  to 

are  not  made. 

b)  invalidates  any  provision  in 
any  interstate  pipeline  tariff,  rate  schedule 
or  service  agreement  that,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, prevents  purchases  or  deUveries  of 
natiual  gas  fijom  other  suppUers.  A  purchas- 
er may  be  reoulred  to  pay  coats  to  the  pipe- 
line for  facilities  and  services  used  by  the 
purchaser. 

TITLE  VI— BAVINOS  PROVISION  AND 

EiPFECJnVE  DATE 
Section  601  provides  that  nothing  in  this 


Act  ShaU  aff  ( 
contract  for 
ralgaa. 

Section  60: 
the  date  of 
otherwise.* 

•  Mr.   RIckARDS(»T. 


any  contract  that  is  not  a 
le  first  sale  for  resale  of  natu- 

Tbis  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
lent.  except  as  provided 

Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  [Joined  with  my  friend  and 
coUeague,  Mr.  DainfEicEYBt  of  Califor- 
nia, in  intnjducdng  comprehensive  and 
much-needad  natural  gas  legislation. 
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tHr.  Daimemeyer  and  I  are  Joined  In 
this  bipartisan  effort  by  eight  other 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  Fuels  who  share  our  concerns 
about  the  natural  gas  industry;  Mr. 
Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Ozlet.  Mr.  Schaefer.  Itr. 
DowDT,  Mr.  Brothill,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. 

On  January  1,  1985,  60  percent  of  all 
natural  gas  was  decontrolled  imder 
the  1978  NOPA.  The  remaining  "old 
gas"— natural  gas  discovered  or  leased 
before  1977— is  not  decontrolled  but 
instead  remains  subject  to  a  maise  of 
roughly  27  different  gas  price  catego- 
ries which  have  little  to  do  with 
market  prices.  And  while  doomsday 
forecasters  predicted  gas  prices  would 
"fly  up"  upon  partial-deregulation,  gas 
prices  at  the  wellhead  have  actually 
declined— a  clear  indication  that  de- 
regtilation,  not  reregulation— is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  consimier.  The 
Rlchardson-Dannemeyer  bill,  recogniz- 
ing the  benefits  of  partial  deregula- 
tion, seeks  to  expand  these  benefits  by 
changing  the  discriminatory  pricing 
structure  which  currently  exists  under 
the  NOPA  and  through  the  injection 
of  the  element  of  competition  into  the 
natural  gas  market. 

The  Rlchardson-Dannemeyer  legis- 
lation includes  five  major  areas: 

First,  decontrol  of  natural  gas:  Old 
gas  would  be  decontrolled  only  as  con- 
tracts expire,  are  renegotiated,  as  pro- 
duction enhancement  techniques  are 
applied  and  as  Infill  drilling  Is  under- 
taken to  maxlmlr.e  gas  recovery.  This 
phased  out  i4>proach  would  allow  the 
maritet  time  to  react  to  this  change. 
Overall,  the  effect  on  prices  should  be 
very  t»nnima.i  since  the  average  price 
for  "old  gas"  is  nearing  $2  per  mcf, 
which  is  not  far  below  current  market 
levels. 

Second,  mandatory  contract  car- 
riage: This  provision  would  require 
pipelines  to  tranq>ort  gas  for  sale  if 
the  pipeline  has  the  capacity  after  it 
meets  the  needs  of  its  customers. 
Nothing  in  the  biU  would  require  local 
distribution  companies  to  be  used  for 
carriage  involuntarily.  The  objective 
of  this  section  is  to  increase  competi- 
tion by  ensuring  that  a  buyer  can 
transport  gas  it  wishes  to  purchase- 
gas  that  has  heretofore  been  ct^'tlve 
to  the  pipeline. 

Third,  repeal  portions  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  and  the  incremental  pricing 
title  of  the  NOPA:  Both  provisions  are 
anachronistic  and  contrary  to  a  com- 
petitive natural  gas  mai^et. 

Fourth,  pipeline  and  affUate  trans- 
actions: This  title  deals  with  unfair 
competition  and  provides  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  practices  of  favoring  affili- 
ates of  pipelines  or  distributors.  Dis- 
tributors would  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase at  higher  levels  from  affiliated 
pipelines  or  prcxlucers  than  from  unaf- 
filiated pipelines  with  lower  prices. 
Plpc^es    would   also   be    prohibited 


from  taking  at  higher  levels  from  their 
production  affiliates  than  from  other 
producers. 

Fifth,  prohibition  on  contract  or 
tariff  requirements  such  as  minimum 
bills  and  minimiim  purchase  provi- 
sions which  require  a  purchaser  to  pay 
for  gas  not  taken.  These  practices  dis- 
tort the  market  and  decrease  competi- 
tion. 

Our  legislation  is  predi<»ited  on  the 
following:  We  believe  that  deregula- 
tion of  the  natural  gas  industry  will 
mean  increased  exploration  an(l  pro- 
duction; that  increased  exploration 
and  production  will  mean  Increased 
supplies  of  natural  gas:  and  that  in- 
creased supplies  of  natural  gas  will 
mean  both  a  decrease  in  consumer 
costs  and  greater  T3S.  energy  inde- 
pendence. In  other  words,  a  free  natu- 
ral gas  market— where  supply  and 
demand  and  not  arbitrary  rules,  cate- 
gories and  rates  actually  dictate  what 
we  pay  for  gas— is  in  the  best  Interest 
of  the  consumer,  the  pnxlucer  and  the 
economy.* 

•  Mr.  BROTHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, I  cosponsored  the  Natural  Oas 
Consumer  Supply  and  Marketing  Act 
of  1985. 

This  legislation  is  intended  to  create 
a  true  marketplace  for  the  buying  and 
selling  of  natural  gas.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  the  only  sure  way  of  achieving  a 
stable,  lasting  balance  between  the 
supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  natural 
gas.  If  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
decades  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that 
regulatory  coercion  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  consumers  of  this  vi- 
tally important  energy  commodity. 

Regulation  has  given  us  gas  curtail- 
ments and  gas  bubbles,  depressed 
prices  and  price  fly-ups.  Clearly,  an  al- 
ternative to  traditional  regulation  is 
currently  needed.  Why  not  trust  the 
market?  Why  not  allow  sellers  and 
buyers  of  natural  gas  to  seek  each 
other  out,  negotiate  as  other  business- 
es negotiate,  and  then,  having  made 
an  agreement  that  makes  economic 
sense  to  both  go  ahead  and  consum- 
mate the  transaction  by  shipping  the 
gas? 

H.R.  2734  would  help  bring  about 
Just  such  a  marketplace  for  natural 
gas.  By  ensuring  access  to  the  facilities 
necessary  to  move  gas,  all  consumers 
would  be  given  an  equal  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  amoimts  of  natural  gas 
they  need  to  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  my 
colleagues  who  Joined  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  In  particu- 
lar. I  would  like  to  note  the  hard  work 
and  fine  efforts  of  my  colleague  fnun 
California  [Mr.  DAimBMETBR]  and  my 
coUeague  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Rich- 

AROSOH].* 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 


(Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  ranarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gtvet 
me  great  pleasure  to  reintroduce  the 
National  Health  Service  Act.  a  bill 
which  would  create  a  national  health 
service  for  the  American  people.  I  first 
introduced  a  bill  to  create  a  national 
health  service  in  1975  and  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  in  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress. 

For  over  30  years  the  Congress  has 
considered  proposals  to  alter  substan- 
tially the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  providing  for  the  health  care 
of  the  American  people.  Many  of  these 
efforts  have  led  to  improvements  in 
the  health  status  of  our  population  in- 
cluding programs  to  provide  services 
to  those  most  vulnerable— the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  children. 

Many  Americans,  particularly  those 
with  access  to  hlgii  quality  care  (in- 
cluding Members  of  Congress  and  the 
administration  who  already  have  their 
own  special  health  services— the 
House.  Senate,  and  President's  physi- 
cians. Walter  Reed.  Bethesda,  et 
cetera),  look  to  these  improvements 
and  their  own  quality  health  care,  and 
argue  that  the  general  population  is 
already  adequately  served  with  health 
services.  Unfortunately,  the  reality  is 
quite  different. 

The  present  health  care  system, 
which  is  based  on  the  private  delivery 
of  health  care,  financed  largely  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis,  and  where  both 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  care  is  still 
too  frequently  a  function  of  race,  age, 
income,  language,  or  national  origin, 
does  not  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
this  country. 

The  problem  is  not  only  financial. 
Equally  important,  there  is  a  serious 
inequality  in  the  access  to  services,  in 
the  geographical  distribution  of  man- 
power and  facilities,  and  in  the  quality 
of  care.  In  addition,  our  level  of 
healtJti,  as  measured  by  various  health 
indicators,  is  abysmal  for  a  country  as 
rich  as  our  own. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
United  States  is  the  only  industrial- 
ized nation,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Africa,  that  does  not  have  a  na- 
tional health  program  for  its  people. 
The  United  States  now  ranks  far 
below  most  of  these  countries  with 
regard  to  major  health  indicators:  11 
nations  have  lower  infant  mortality 
rates;  14  nations  have  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy rates  for  both  men  and 
women;  26  nations  have  lower  cardio- 
vascular death  rates:  and  12  nations  do 
better  in  preventing  cancer  deaths. 

Despite  oiu-  relatively  poor  perform- 
ance, we  spend  enormous  amounts  of 
money.  We  spend  some  10  percent  of 
our  ONP  on  health  care.  This  com- 
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pares  to  the  less  than  6  percent  spent 
by  the  British,  and  their  spending  In- 
cludes a  national  health  service  for  all 
the  people  of  their  country.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  they  also  rank 
higher  than  the  United  States  in  aU  of 
the  above  categories. 

We  must  change  the  current  reality 
where  access  to  quality  health  care  is 
often  the  privilege  of  the  few.  Quality 
health  care  should  be  a  right  of  all 
people  and  not  simply  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  and  sold  in  the  market- 
place. 

WHY  A  HKALTH  SERVICE? 

Some  health  service  financing  pro- 
posals, particularly  those  directed  at 
creating  some  version  of  comprehen- 
sive health  insurance,  would  lead  to 
improvements  in  the  present  situation. 
No  insurance  plan,  however,  will 
assure  that  health  services  are  avail- 
able to  everyone.  Improve  the  quality 
of  services,  or  hold  down  costs. 

Instead  of  propping  up  an  inad- 
equate system  with  complex  payment 
mechanisms  and  ineffective  quality  re- 
views, we  need  a  health  care  delivery 
system  that  would  provide  comprehen.- 
slve  services  to  all  and  would  be  ac- 
countable to  those  it  serves. 

In  my  view,  any  scheme  short  of  a 
national  health  service  can.  at  best, 
only  ameliorate  the  ailments  of  the 
present  system.  No  matter  how  much 
we  guarantee  the  payment  of  services, 
this  gives  little  comfort  to  people  if 
adequate  services  are  not  being  provid- 
ed. 

What  distinguishes  my  proposal 
from  other  alternatives  is  that  I  dis- 
agree with  the  idea  that  the  American 
people  can  have  real  access  to  quality 
health  care  without  fthapging  the 
structure  of  the  health  system.  I  dis- 
agree that  you  can  simply  tinker  with 
the  financing  mechanisms  in  an  essen- 
tially private  health  care  system  and 
expect  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

It  is  my  view  that  only  through  the 
creation  of  a  national  health  service 
can  we  confront  the  present  crises  and 
assure  that  services:  are  actually  avail- 
able to  people  in  every  commimlty;  are 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
communities;  are  oriented  not  only 
toward  treatment,  but  to  prevention  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  that  term;  and 
are  conducted  with  the  objective  of 
providing  service  and  not  profit. 

Only  such  a  system  can  hold  down 
the  escalating  costs  of  health  care, 
assure  access  to  health  services  in 
every  community,  and  address  the  in- 
creasingly severe  occupational  and  en- 
vironmental health  problems  facing 
the  American  people. 

Let  me  emphasize,  since  such  a 
system  would  serve  the  needs  of  all  of 
the  people— and  not  simply  the  poor, 
the  minorities,  and  the  powerless  In 
our  society— it  would  not  be  vulnerable 
to  the  kind  of  attacks  that  have  re- 


cently' been    launched    against    our 
present  public  sector  health  services. 

In  sDort,  creating  a  national  health 
service!  is  the  only  way  to  provide  qual- 
ity health  care  for  all  Americans  at  a 
price  that  this  country  can  afford  to 
pay.     , 

OVKKVVW  or  TRZ  HAHORAL  HEALTH  mviCB 
I  ACT 

Baslq  principles:  The  National 
Health  Service  [NHS]  will  provide 
without  charge,  comprehensive  care  to 
aU  peraons  in  the  United  States.  These 
servicei  will  be  delivered  by  salaried 
health]  workers.  Health  maintenance 
wlU  be  emphasized  as  well  as  treat- 
ment 0f  Illness.  There  will  be  in- 
availability  and  continuity  of 
care  pi  ovlded  at  local  facilities  linked 
to  specialized  care  facilities  on  a  re- 
gional I  Lnd  district  level. 

Funcing:  The  Service  will  be  funded 
through  (1)  a  surtax  on  individuals  and 
on  coniorations;  (11)  the  elimination  of 
tax  expenditures  for  health  related 
credits  and  deductions — presently 
about  |40  billion;  and  (ill)  fimds  cur- 
rently allocated  for  Medicare,  Medic- 
aid, and  other  health  related  pro- 
grams^about  $140  billion.  Health  ex- 
penditures will  be  reduced  for  the  vast 
majorlto^  of  the  population:  The  virtu- 
al ellmsiation  of  out-of-pocket  expend- 
itures for  health  care  or  health  insur- 
ance will  far  outweigh  any  increases 
Incurred  by  individuals  as  a  result  of 
the  hea0th  surtax. 

Prlva^  practice:  Private  practice  will 
be  peitoltted  under  the  NHS,  but 
pubUc  funds  and  NHS  facilities  may 
not  be  ^sed  for  private  practice. 

Organization:  The  governance  of  the 
NHS  w|ll  be  democratic,  with  elected 
represe^itatlves  to  community  health 
boards  composed  of  health  consimi- 
ers— two-thirds— and  health  workers— 
one-third.  Community  boards  will  or- 
ganize fmd  run  local  health  facilities. 
They  will  select  members  of  the  dis- 
trict boards  to  oversee  general  hospi- 
tals. District  boards  will  select  repre- 
sentatlfes  to  regional  boards,  which 
will  ovtfrsee  special  care  facilities  and 
schools  for  health  workers.  The  na- 
tional health  board,  selected  by  the  re- 
gional loards,  will  set  national  health 
policy,  determine  the  overall  health 
budget,:  and  distribute  funds  to  each 
level. 

Mr.  dpeaker.  I  urge  you  and  all  of 
our  colleagues  to  consider  such  an  al- 
ternative sjrstem  and  to  read  the  sum- 
mary, and  the  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis, of  the  legislation  that  follow: 

^ORS  AHD  AmwnS  on  THE  HEALTH 

Sekvzce  Act 
While  kilgh  quality  health  care  is  a  right 
of  aU  pebple,  this  Is  not  the  current  reality 
in  the  Dplted  States.  Unequal  access  to  care 
excessivt^coats,  geographical  imbalances  and 
the  det«1oration  of  social,  environmental, 
and  occiipatlonal  conditions  beset  Ameri- 
cans today.  This  act  creates  a  United  SUtes 
Health  fervlce  to  overcome  these  deficien- 
cies and  Implements  the  right  to  quality 
health  c^e. 


The  United 


sentative  and 
established 
mandated  to 
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SUtea  Health  Service  will  pro- 
vide to  all  In  dividuals.  without  charge  and 
without  dlacr  mlnatlon  of  any  kind,  oompre- 
hensive  health  care  and  suivlementary 
services  deUvi  iry  by  salaried  health  workers 
and  emphasli  Ing  the  maintenance  of  health 
as  well  as  tb  (  treatment  of  Ulness.  Repie- 
I  democratic  governance  will  be 
'through  community  boards 
provide  primary  health  care 
services  and  chosen  In  community  wide  elec- 
tions. District  boards  will  oversee  general 
hospitals  and  be  selected  by  the  community 
boards.  Regioiial  boards  wiU  oversee  spedal- 
iaed  care  facilities  and  health  team  schools 
and  be  selected  by  district  boards.  Uutly, 
the  National!  Health  Board  wHl  provide 
overall  plann^  and  guidance  and  be  select- 
ed by  the  regional  boards,  with  approval  by 
the  Presidentj 

Health  woiiers  will  have  fair  compensa- 
tion, secure  employment,  and  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  and  for  full  and 
equal  partld^aticm  in  governance.  There 
will  be  local,  leglonal  and  "fttlf^nal  planning 
and  funding  to  establish  health  care  facili- 
ties so  as  to  evercome  shortages,  especially 
for  inner-city  and  rural  populations.  The 
Service  will  b^  financed  through  iwogreasive 
taxation  of  individuals  and  payroll  taxes  on 
the  employer!  with  these  funds  distributed 
on  a  capitation  basts,  suK>lemented  by  allo- 
caUons  for  special  health  care  needs. 

war  A  HEALTH  SEEVICX 

Growing  nambers  of  Americans  realiw 
that  the  preset  health  care  system,  based 
on  the  private  delivery  of  health  care  and  fi- 
nanced on  a  lee-f  or-eervioe  basts,  is  unable 
to  meet  the  nealth  care  needs  of  this  coun- 
try. One  response  has  been  to  propose  some 
form  of  national  health  Insurance.  However, 
no  insurance  plan  will  guarantee  that 
health  care  services  are  available  to  every- 
one, improve  (be  quality  of  current  services, 
or  hold  down  eoets. 

Instead  of  <  propping  up  an  Inadequate 
system  with  qomplex  payment  mechanisms 
and  ineffective  quality  reviews,  the  Health 
Service  Act  will  eatabliah  a  health  care  de- 
livery system  that  provides  comprehensive 
health  servlcos  to  all  Americans  and  is  ac- 
countable to  ihose  It  serves.  This  will  be  a 
pubUdy-contr^lled  and  operated  health 
service  employing  health  workers  who  will 
directly  serve  the  public.  Any  scheme  short 
of  this  can.  at  best,  only  ameliorate  the  ail- 
ments of  the  present  health  care  system. 

WHAT  IS  THE  VtrtTKD  STATES  HEALTH  SXBVICS 

The  United  States  Health  Service  Is  an  in- 
dependent federal  agency  that  is  democrat- 
Ically-eontrollod  to  deliver  health  care  in 
communities  tbroughout  the  United  States. 

WHO  CAB  USE  THE  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Any  Individual,  while  within  the  territory 
of  the  United  jStates,  will  be  able  to  receive 
services. 

WHAT  S^VICES  WILL  BE  PROVIDED 

The  United  ^tes  Health  Service  will  pro- 
vide, without  charge,  a  full  range  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  and  mental  health  services,  as 
well  as  occupational,  home  health,  and 
health  education  services.  Drugs  and  medi- 
cal equipme^  will  be  furnished  without 
charge.  Envronmental  inspections  and 
monitoring  services  will  also  be  conducted. 

These  serviees  wHl  be  provided  through 
facilities  estabUshed  and  maintained  by  the 
Service.  Exceat  In  emergencies.  It  will  not 
pay  for  serviqes  provided  elsewhere.  Thiee 
years  after  it  I  begins  full  operation,  it  will 
not  be  posslMe  for  private  practitioners 
(who  chsjge  t  lelr  patients  a  fee)  to  use  the 
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facilities  of  the  United  States  Health  Serv- 
ice. 

HOW  WnX  PHTSICIAHS  AMD  OTHER  HEALTH 


WHAT  SPBCIAL  RIORTS 


AHDOOA 
Ca  USERS  HAVS? 


AU  health  workers  will  receive  salaries 
commensurate  with  their  Job  requirements 
and  experience.  Workers  can  receive  In- 
creases In  salary  and  be  certified  for  job  ad- 
vancement through  recognition  of  success- 
ful perf onnanoe  and  through  enhancement 
of  their  skUls. 

WHAT  WILL  BE  THE  STRUCTURE  OP  THE  UNllBU 
STATES  HEALTH  SERVICES 

The  Health  Service  will  be  set  up  as  a 
four-tier  system— the  community,  district, 
region,  and  national  leveL  The  base  of  the 
system  is  the  "community."  a  geographic 
area  with  a  population  of  between  25.000 
and  50.000  (leas  In  rural  areas  or  In  otbo* 
special  circumstances).  In  each  community, 
primary  health  care  services— general  out- 
patient medical  care,  emergency  services, 
mental  health  services  will  be  provided 
through  community  health  centers,  physi- 
ctans'  offices,  labmatories,  pharmarles,  and 
other  facilities.  Nursing  homes,  multiservice 
centers  for  the  handicapped,  and  mental 
health  facilities,  also  will  be  Mtabllshed  and 
operated  so  as  to  promote  the  integration  of 
persons  using  theae  facilities  into  tlie  com- 
munity. 

Several  oommtmities  will  be  Joined  togeth- 
er to  form  a  "district"  with  a  population  of 
between  100.000  and  600.000.  Each  district 
wiU  liave  a  general  hospitaL 

Several  districts  will  ht  joined  to  form  a 
"region"  with  a  population  of  between 
500.000  and  3.000.000  (more  if  necessary  to 
enclose  an  mtire  metropolitan  area).  Each 
region  will  liave  a  medical  center  providing 
liighly  specialised  medical  servtces  and  a 
health  team  school  where  all  health  work- 
ers will  receive  their  education. 

HOW  WILL  THOSE  WHO  USE  THE  SERVICES  OP 
THE  UmrXD  STATES  HEALTH  SBRVICR,  AMD 
THOSE  WHO  WORK  POR  IT,  RUR  IT? 

Community  health  boards  chosen  in  com- 
munity wide  elections  by  residents  and 
health  workers  will  plan  the  delivery  of  pri- 
mary and  preventive  health  services,  liire 
community  health  workers,  and  assume 
overall  responsibility  for  all  community 
health  services.  District  health  boards,  ap- 
pointed by  the  community  health  boards  in 
the  district  (with  each  community  appoint- 
ing three  membets)  will  oversee  the  district 
general  hospital.  Regional  health  boards, 
appointed  by  the  district  health  boards  in 
the  region,  will  oversee  the  regional  medical 
center  and  health  team  schools,  and  aasist 
community  and  district  boards  In  perform- 
ing their  duties.  lastly,  the  National  Health 
Board,  appointed  by  the  regional  health 
boards  with  the  aivroval  of  the  President, 
will  carry  out  overall  planning  and  budget- 
ing and  establish  guidelines  for  the  provi- 
sion of  health  services  by  all  health  boards. 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each  board 
will  be  representatives  of  the  users  of  the 
Service:  one-third  will  be  representatives  of 
those  who  woik  in  the  health  facilities  oper- 
ated by  the  Service. 

AU  health  facOiUes  wlU  be  managed  by 
the  workers  in  them  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Each  health  board,  in  consultation  with  the 
workers,  wQl  develop  a  plan  for  democratic 
decisionmalcing  within  each  faculty,  includ- 
ing the  equal  participation  of  health  woik- 
ers  at  aU  sUU  levels.  Health  workers  can 
also  bargain  coUectively  with  the  health 
boards  on  wages,  benefite,  and  worlUng  con- 
ditions. 


WILL 


A  BUI  of  Health  Rights  incorporated  into 
the  legislation  guarantees  users  of  the 
United  States  Health  Service  access  to  aO  ita 
services,  to  their  diolce  of  bealUi  workers 
and  facility,  to  infofmation  and  explana- 
titms  in  their  primary  language  about  their 
liealth  status  and  any  treatment  or  proce- 
dure, and  to  advocacy  and  legal  assistance. 
Spedfic  protections  are  included  for  women 
and  residents  of  health  care  inatitutlans  to 
ensure  rights  associated  with  their  special 
sttuatioos  and  health  needs. 


ROW  WnX  USBS  OP 
PROM    PAILURE  OP 


HOW  WILL  THE  qUAIITT  OP 
ASSURBD? 


TB  CAREER 


In  contrast  to  the  present  medical  licens- 
ing system,  tliis  Act  calls  for  continuing 
review  and  assessment  of  the  competency  of 
health  care  providers  with  oversight  by  rep- 
resentatives who  use  those  services  as  weU 
as  those  who  provide  them.  The  National 
Health  Board  wiU  estabUsh  national  guide- 
lines for  area  health  boards  in  training, 
hiring,  and  certifying  health  workers. 

The  ultimate  safeguard  of  quality  is  the 
control  of  service  delivery  by  health  boards 
accountable  to  thoae  who  use  the  Service 
and  those  who  work  in  it,  able  to  draw  for 
advice  and  technical  support  upon  all  the 
professional  expertise  employed  by  the 
United  States  Health  Service. 

WnX  THIS  SILL  PROVIDE  OOCTTPATIOHAL  HEALTH 
SERVICES? 

Unlike  any  of  the  current  health  insur- 
ance proposals,  this  biU  wiU  provide  exten- 
sive occupational  health  services.  Screening 
HiayfMri«  treatment,  and  education  for  the 
detection  and  prevention  of  occupational 
hasards  and  diseases  wiU  be  provided  In 
community  health  faclUtles.  Workers  wUl 
participate  In  the  oocupatlcHial  health  pro- 
grams in  their  community  and  work-places 
through  elected  community  ocnipatlonal 
safety  and  health  action  councils,  which  wOl 
perform  monitoring  and  other  functions  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  workers. 
Workers  in  each  worlcplace  wUl  have  the 
right  to  establish  workplace  occupational 
safety  and  health  committees  which  wiU 
perform  monitoring  and  other  functions  to 
protect  the  safety  and  health  of  workers. 


TO 


Members  of  health  boards  wiU  be  account- 
able to  the  people  who  eboae  them.  If  they 
faU  to  meH  the  health  needs  of  their  areas, 
or  neglect  their  duties,  iimiibeis  of  coomia- 
nity  health  Ixiards  can  be  removed  from 
office  through  a  reeaU  election.  Members  of 
other  boards  can  be  removed  from  offlee  by 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  body  that  appointed 
them. 

Regional  boards  wlU  be  empowered  to  in- 
vestigate complaints  regarding  the  actions 
of  the  eoomiunity  or  district  boards.  In  the 
event  tliey  determine  that  there  has  been 
misnanagement  of  funds  or  other  failure  or 
mlsoooduct.  they  can  suspend  or  lestilct  the 
board,  appoint  a  trustee  to  take  over  its  af- 
fairs, and  liold  a  new  electloa  for  a  commu- 
nity board  or  see  that  a  new  district  board  is 
appointed.  The  National  Health  Board  will 
perform  similar  oversight  of  regiooal 
boards. 

HOW  WILL  THE  EPOCAIIOR  OP  HEALTH 
WORKERS  RE  OOSmOCIED  URIKR  IHIB  BILL 


HOW  WILL  THIS  BILL  HimRlBS  THE  PRBBERT  AD- 
MIRIBIRATIOR  OP  BXALXH  WORKERS  ARD 
PUROS 

Operating  funds  will  be  allocated  to  re- 
gions, districts,  and  rommimlttes  on  a  per 
cwtta  basis,  so  that  aU  areas  wUl  have  funds 
proportionate  to  their  populations.  This  will 
aUow  presently  underserved  areas  especially 
those  where  low  income  and  mlnortty  pei^ 
sons  Uve,  and  many  rural  areas,  to  overcome 
their  present  serious  shortages  of  physi- 
cians, other  health  workers,  and  health  fa- 
cilities. Special  funds,  amounting  to  8%  of 
aU  operating  funds,  will  be  allocated  to  oom- 
munitles  where  low  income  persons  live,  to 
h^  them  aUeviate  their  special  burden  of 
health  problems. 

The  present  maldistribution  of  health 
woriierB  will  be  dealt  with  by  requiring  that 
graduates  of  health  team  schoolB  serve  in 
underserved  areas  for  at  least  a  period  equal 
to  the  duration  of  their  education  but  not  to 
exceed  two  years,  and  by  requiring  that 
health  boards  not  hire  particular  type  of 
health  workers  if  they  have  substantially 
greater  number  of  them  whUe  other  areas 
have  substantially  leas. 


Health  workers  wiU  receive  their  educa- 
tion from  the  Service  tn  health  team  schodls 
organised  by  regional  health  boards.  They 
WiU  begin  their  education  by  sharing  daas- 
room  and  clinical  experiences  in  a  restruc- 
tured edwrsttonal  prorrss  Curriculum 
design  win  maximiae  the  studies  undertaken 
in  common  by  sttidents  preparing  for  the 
various  types  of  health  work  and  wfll  em- 
phastse  the  social  basis  of  health.  As  stu- 
dents iMt>gress.  their  studies  win  branch  out 
and  extend  into  the  varioos  categories  of 
health-related  skills  and  knosdedge. 

Admlaslon  policies  wiU  iiiiphaslBf  prevlens 
health-related  work  experience  and  encour- 
age the  entrance  of  students  who  reflect  the 
composition  of  the  regioo's  population.  No 
tutitsi  wUl  be  diarged,  and  there  wOl  be  sti- 
pends for  living  and  educational  cxpcn— s. 
(Outstanding  health  education  loans  wffl  be 
paid  by  the  Servkx  for  those  accepting  em- 
ployment under  the  Service.)  Each  health 
team  school  wlU  be  governed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  regkm's  reatdenU  and  the  staff 
and  students  of  the  sChooL 

HOW  WILL  HEALTH  »—»*■'■"  BE  OORDUCTBD 
URUaa  THIS  BILL 

The  Service  wiU  be  machined  to  conduct 
an  extensive  program  of  health  and  health 
care  reaearch.  The  first  psioiity  wlU  be  on 
the  preventitm  and  ooneetlon  of  the  leading 
causes  of  Ulneas  and  death.  Inrliidtng  envi- 
ronmmtal,  omipatlonal,  and  aodal  factors. 
Research  wiU  be  performed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  under  the  att«>ioes  of 
community  and  district  health  boards,  to 
ensure  it  is  responsive  to  the  health  needs 
of  peoide  in  their  communities  and  work- 
now  WILL  THE  SEaVICB  BE  PIRAMCED 

In  spite  of  the  evpansltwi  of  services,  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Sovlce  wiU  be  less 
than  the  coat  of  the  preaent  health  care 
system.  The  elimination  of  administrative 
costs  associated  with  the  insurance  industry 
and  its  complex  billing  procedures,  the  ex- 
pected decrease  tn  unnecessary  hospitalisa- 
Uon  and  treatment  from  the  elimination  of 
fee-for-serviee  medical  practice,  and  the 
elimination  of  excessive  fees  and  profits  are 
estimated  to  reduce  the  total  cost  by  at  least 
30  percent. 

Funds  to  run  the  Service  wiU  come  from  a 
Health  Service  Trust  Pimd  containing  re- 
ceipts from  a  special  halth  service  tax  on  in- 
dividual and  corporations  and  from  general 
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Federal  revenues.  The  individual  health 
service  tax  wUl  rise  with  increasing  income. 
Low  and  middle  income  individuals  having 
not  over  $6,000  taxable  income  will  pay  only 
1  percent  (equivalent  to  the  Medicare  pay- 
roll tax  now  in  force,  but  repealed  when  the 
Service  begins  providing  health  services.) 
Higher  income  Individuals  and  corporations 
will  pay  substantially  higher  taxes,  and  gen- 
eral revenues  will  contribute  the  amount 
now  spent  by  FederaL  State,  and  local  gov- 
emmenu  on  health  services  (Federal  pay- 
ment of  these  will  be  a  form  of  additional 
revenue  sharing  to  SUtes  and  localities.) 

Funds  will  be  distributed  to  regions,  dis- 
tricts, and  communities  on  a  imiform  per 
capiu  basis,  with  special  funds  allocated  to 
communities  and  districts  for  the  care  of 
penons  over  65  years  of  age,  persons  con- 
fined to  full-time  residential  institutions. 
low  income  persons,  rural  areas,  and  to  meet 
special  environmental,  occupational,  and 
other  health  needs  of  particular  regions. 

The  division  of  funds  between  the  district 
and  community  levels  will  be  determined  by 
the  district  boards,  but  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  community  boards  In  each 
district.  Similar  procedures  wUl  be  followed 
in  dividing  funds  between  the  regional  and 
district  levels  and  the  National  and  regional 
levels.  Thus  all  health  boards  will  have  an 
equal  role  in  determining  the  allocation  of 
funds. 

HOW  WILL  TH«  TRANSITION  rROM  THI  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  TO  THE  NEW  HEALTH  SERVICE  BE  MADE 

Immediately  after  this  law  is  enacted,  the 
President  will  appoint  an  Interim  National 
Health  Board  broadly  representative  of  the 
American  people,  to  oversee  the  start  of  the 
tnusiUon  process.  It  will  draw  the  regional 
boundary  lines  and  appoint  an  interim  re- 
gional health  board  for  each  region.  These 
boards  in  turn  wiU  draw  boundaries  for  dis- 
tricts and  communities  and  will  then  con- 
duct elections  for  the  members  of  communi- 
ty health  boards.  The  boundaries  drawn  by 
these  interim  boards  can  be  modified  by  the 
permanent  boards  once  they  are  estab- 
lished, using  a  procedure  in  which  residents 
of  the  affected  areas  will  participate. 

Once  community  health  boards  are  elect- 
ed, they  will  begin  identifying  sites  for 
health  facilities,  acquiring  bulldlngB,  and 
hiring  health  workers,  and  they  will  appoint 
the  members  of  district  health  boards.  Each 
board  in  turn,  as  it  is  appointed,  will  begin 
preparing  to  carry  out  its  assigned  responsi- 
billUes. 

Two  years  after  the  bill  is  enacted,  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  will  begin  functioning 
and  the  delivery  of  health  services  will  start 
two  years  later.  All  the  health-care-related 
functions  now  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  will  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Service.  Every  two  years  thereafter,  there 
will  be  elections  for  members  of  community 
health  boards  and  subsequent  appointments 
of  new  members  of  the  district,  regional  and 
national  boards. 

In  cases  where  particular  boards  are  not 
ready,  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  start-up 
period,  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  full 
delivery  of  services,  these  will  be  provided  in 
neighboring  areas  or  through  private  practi- 
tioners reimbursed  under  current  Medicare 
arrangements.  These  temporary  measuires 
will  remain  in  effect  for  up  to  three  addi- 
tional years. 

The  educational  programs  will  be  fully  op- 
erating four  years  after  the  start-up  of  serv- 
ices. 
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I  tBcnoN-BT-SacnoN  Summakt 

TITLE  t— ESTABU8HMENT  AND  OPEHATION  OP 
Tiff  mflTED  STATES  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Initial  operation 

Sec.  ioi— EsUbllshment  of  the  Service. 
There  ii  esUblished  an  independent  estab- 
lishment of  the  executive  branch  to  be 
known  as  the  United  States  Health  Service. 
The  authority  of  the  Service  shall  be  exer- 
cised by  the  health  boards  set  up  under  this 
Act. 

Sec  1*2— Appointment  of  Interim  Nation- 
al Healtti  Board.  No  later  than  30  days  after 
the  eiujctment  of  this  Act.  the  President 
shall  aplioint  31  individuals  over  18  years  of 
age.  broadly  representative  of  the  Nation's 
population,  and  no  more  than  7  of  whom 
have  befcn  health  workers  within  the  pre- 
ceding I  years,  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
InterimNatlonal  Health  Board. 

Sec  1#3— Powers  and  duties  of  the  Inter- 
im National  Health  Board.  Members  of  the 
Interim 'National  Health  Board  shall  take 
whatevek'  steps  are  necessary  to  establish 
the  Ser«ce.  They  shall  serve  as  the  Nation- 
al Health  Board  of  the  Service  untU  the  Na- 
tional dealth  Board  holds  its  first  meeting, 
establish  boundaries  of  health  care  delivery 
regions,  select  and  provide  assistance  to  in- 
terim rtgional  health  boards,  and  coordi- 
nate the  initial  election  of  community 
health  boards. 

Sec.  104— Authorization.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Service 
$4  billion  to  establish  the  Service. 

Orf/anization  of  area  health  boards 

Sec.  Ill— Establishment  of  health  care  de- 
livery regions.  No  later  than  six  months 
after  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Interim  National  Health  Board,  the  Board 
shall  establish  health  care  delivery  regions 
throughput  the  United  States.  Each  health 
care  delivery  region  shtdl  be  a  contiguous 
geograpiUc  area  having  a  population  of  not 
less  that  500,000  and  not  more  than  3  mil- 
lion, except  that  the  population  may  be  less 
than  500.000  if  it  would  facillUte  the  deliv- 
ery of  liealth  care  services  or  the  effective 
governance  of  the  program,  and  it  may  be 
greater  than  3  million  if  the  region  includes 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 
The  boundaries  of  such  regions  shall  consid- 
er econcxnic  and  geographic  barriers  to  the 
receipt  of  health  care  in  nonmetropoUtan 
areas.  At  least  60  days  prior  to  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  boundary,  the  Interim  National 
Health  Board  shall  provide  for  a  pubUc 
bearing  regarding  such  boundary. 

Sec.  1 12— Appointment  of  Interim  regional 
health  Boards.  No  later  than  60  days  after 
the  eatasllshment  of  health  care  delivery  re- 
gions, t%e  Interim  National  Health  Board 
shall  appoint  an  interim  regional  health 
board  tcie  each  region.  Each  Interim  regional 
health  ttoard  shall  be  composed  of  9  mem- 
bers over  18  years  of  age,  broadly  represent- 
ative of  the  region's  population,  and  no 
more  than  3  of  whom  have  been  health 
workers  within  the  preceding  3  years.  Each 
interim  regional  health  board  shall  estab- 
lish the  boundaries  of  health  care  delivery 
districts  and  communities  in  its  region  and 
conduct  elections  for  voting  members  of 
community  health  boards  in  its  region. 

Sec.  1 13— EstabUahment  of  health  care  de- 
livery difetrlcU  and  health  care  delivery  com- 
munltlei.  No  later  than  six  months  after  Its 
appointment,  each  interim  regional  health 
board  sliall  establish  health  care  delivery 
districts'  and  communities  throughout  its 
region,  fitch  region  shall  be  divided  into 
three  oi;  more  districts,  each  of  which  shall 
be  a  contiguous  geographic  area  having  a 
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population  o^  not  less  than  100,000  or  more 
than  500.000,  except  that  a  district  may 
have  a  population  of  less  than  100.000  if 
this  would  fadlitate  the  deUvery  of  health 
care  of  the  elective  governance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Each  district  shall  be  divided  into  three  or 
more  communities,  each  of  which  shall  be 
contiguous  gepgraphic  area  whose  residents 
have  a  comnionality  of  interest,  language, 
and  ethnic  and  racial  composition  and 
whose  population  is  not  less  than  25,000  or 
more  than  50(000  except  that  a  community 
may  have  a  papulation  of  less  than  25,000  if 
this  would  facilitate  the  delivery  of  health 
care  or  the  effective  governance  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  least  60  days  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  a  boundary ,  the  interim  regional  health 
board  shall  provide  for  a  public  hearing  re- 
garding suchboundary. 

Sec.  114— liectlon  of  community  health 
boards.  The  ibterim  National  Health  Board 
shall  arrange  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  initial  election  of  user  mem- 
bers to  be  held  on  a  date  not  later  than  9 
months  after  the  appointment  of  the  inter- 
im regional  health  boards.  For  each  board 
there  shall  be  6  user  members,  plus  one  user 
member  for  e«ch  5,000  residents  in  the  com- 
munity in  exoess  of  30,000.  For  each  board 
there  shall  be  3  worker  members,  plus  one 
for  each  10.000  residents  in  the  community 
in  excess  of  80,000.  The  Interim  National 
Health  Board  shall  establish  procedures  for 
nomination  and  election  of  these  health 
board  members  following  the  criteria  out- 
lined in  thU  Act.  The  interim  regional 
health  boards  shall  conduct  and  supervise 
the  nominations  and  elections  of  communi- 
ty health  board  members. 

The  Initial  meeting  of  each  community 
health  board  fhall  be  held  not  later  than  30 
days  after  th^  election. 

Sec.  115— A|>polntment  of  district  health 
boards.  Not  14ter  than  60  days  after  its  ini- 
tial meeting,  feach  community  health  board 
shall  appoint  two  users  residing  in  the  com- 
munity to  serve  as  user  members  of  its  re- 
spective district  board.  The  woi^er  members 
of  each  boartf  shall  appoint  a  community 
health  workei  to  serve  as  a  woilter  member 
of  its  respective  district  board.  The  district 
health  workers  shall  appoint  a  district 
health  worker  to  serve  on  the  district 
health  board,  following  procedures  outlined 
in  the  legislation.  The  initial  meeting  of  the 
district  health  board  shall  be  not  later  than 
30  days  after  such  appointment. 

Sec.  116— Appointment  of  regional  health 
boards.  Not  Uter  than  60  days  after  its  ini- 
tial meeting,  the  user  members  of  the  dis- 
trict health  beard  shall  appoint  two  users  to 
serve  as  user  {members  of  its  respective  re- 
gional healthi  board.  The  worker  members 
of  the  district  health  board  shall  appoint  a 
district  healtQ  worker  as  a  worker  member 
of  its  respectikre  regional  health  board.  The 
regional  healtn  workers  shaU  elect  a  region- 
al health  worker  to  serve  on  the  regional 
health  board.  The  initial  meeting  of  the  re- 
gional health  board  shall  be  not  later  than 
30  days  after  ^uch  appointment. 

Sec.  117— ^pointment  of  the  National 
Health  Board.  Each  region  shall  be  assigned 
to  one  of  three  groupings  of  regions,  each 
having  (to  tile  extent  possible)  an  equal 
number  and  palanced  geographic  distribu- 
tion. Each  bo^rd  for  a  region  in  the  first  two 
groups  shall  appoint  a  user  to  serve  as  a 
user  member  and  the  National  Health 
Board;  the  others  shall  appoint  a  worker 
member.  The^e  names  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  President  who  shall  have  10  dsiys  in 


which  to  approve  or  dis^prove  the  nomina- 
tions. 

Sec.  118— Subsequent  election  and  ap- 
pointment of  members  of  health  boards. 
The  next  election  for  members  of  the  com- 
munity health  boards  shall  be  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  each  election  of  Members  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  that 
occurs  after  the  effective  date  of  health 
services.  The  term  of  service  (of  all  members 
of  health  boards)  will  be  four  years  with 
staggered  terms,  half  of  the  members  being 
elected  every  two  years.  Such  elections,  and 
subsequent  appointments  of  members  of  dis- 
trict and  regional  boards  and  the  National 
Health  Board  shall  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  sections  114.  115.  116,  and  117,  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  119— Modification  of  the  boundaries 
of  health  care  delivery  areas.  No  later  than 
2  years  after  each  decennial  national  census, 
and  at  any  other  time  It  deems  necessary, 
the  National  Health  Board  shall  review  the 
appropriateness  of  the  boundaries  of  each 
region  and  may  modify  the  boundaries  if 
there  has  been  a  substantial  population 
shift  and  If  the  modification  is  approved  by 
a  referendum  of  the  residents  whose  region- 
al identification  would  be  changed.  At  least 
60  days  before  the  modification,  a  public 
hearing  shall  be  held. 

No  later  than  2  years  after  each  decennial 
national  census,  upon  receipt  of  a  petititon 
signed  by  not  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  In  an  area,  and  at  other  ap- 
propriate times,  each  regional  board  shall 
review  the  boundaries  of  the  districts  and 
communities  in  Its  region.  A  regional  board 
may.  after  review  and  public  hearings, 
modify  a  boundary  if  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial population  shift  or  the  change 
would  better  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  if  the  changes  is  i4>proved  by  a  ref- 
erendimi  of  those  affected  by  It. 
General  jntwiMioru  regartiing  health  l>oar^ 
Sec.  123— Membetshlp  of  health  boards. 
Each  health  board  shall  be  composed  of  (1) 
members  elected  or  appointed  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sections,  (2)  one  member 
appointed,  in  the  case  of  a  community 
board,  by  the  community  occupational 
safety  and  health  action  council  established 
in  section  412  and.  In  the  case  of  a  regional 
board,  by  the  regional  occupational  safety 
and  health  action  council  established  in  sec- 
tion 413,  (3)  such  voting  user  members  as 
are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  user  mem- 
bers of  the  board  approximate  the  popula- 
tion of  the  area  by  race,  sex,  income  level 
and  language  and  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion having  special  health  needs,  and  (4) 
such  nonvoting  associate  members  as  the 
members  determine  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide representation  of  State,  territorial,  and 
local  government,  of  segments  having  spe- 
cial health  needs  of  the  population  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  Interim  National  Health 
Board  and  the  National  Health  Board,  to 
help  carry  out  this  Act. 

A  recall  election  shall  be  held  for  any 
member  of  a  community  health  board  no 
later  than  60  days  after  presentation  to  the 
regional  health  board  of  a  petition  signed 
by  at  least  15  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  (or  health  woi^eis  as  appropriate)  in 
the  community  requesting  recall  of  the 
member.  Members  of  district,  regional,  and 
the  interim  regional  boards,  and  the  nation- 
al board,  may  be  recalled  from  office  by  the 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  health  board 
which  appointed  such  members. 

No  individual  may  serve  as  a  member  of 
any  board  for  more  than  4  consecutive 
years,  exclusive  of  any  time  that  may  be 


served  to  fill  a  vacancy.  A  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a 
member  sbaU  be  filled  within  60  days  by  the 
same  proceas  which  placed  the  mlgfnal 
member  on  the  board. 

Sec.  123— Meeting  and  records  of  health 
boards.  The  members  of  each  health  board 
shall  elect  a  chairperson  and  vice  chalrper- 
aan  from  among  their  members.  The  chair- 
person shall  be  responsible  for  convening 
meetings,  including  upon  written  request  of 
any  two  members,  and  for  carrying  out 
other  duties  as  the  board  may  assign.  Min- 
utes of  meetings  of  the  board  and  Its  com- 
mittees shall  be  available  to  the  public,  and 
all  such  meetings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public 

Each  health  board  may  establish  commit- 
tees and  advisory  groups,  and  appoint  to 
them  such  individuals  as  they  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  duties.  Members  of 
health  boards  sbaU  receive  per  diem  or 
salary  payments  plus  reimbursement  for 
necessary  expenaea. 

Sec  124— Procedures  for  establishment  of 
national  guidelines  and  standards.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Board  shaU  establish  such 
guidelines  and  standards  as  will  facilitate 
implementation  of  this  Act.  It  encourages 
Innovation  and  experimentation  in  achiev- 
ing its  objectives.  At  least  90  days  before  es- 
tablishing a  guideline  or  standard,  it  shall 
submit  such  guidelines  or  standards  to  all 
regional  health  boards  for  their  review  and 
comment.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
assist  members  of  area  health  boards  in 
using  and  implementing  such  guidelines  and 
standards. 

Sec  125— Assistance  to  area  health  board 
members.  Each  regional  board  shall  provide 
orientation,  education,  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  district  and  community  boards  to 
insure  that  they  are  prepared  to  perform 
their  duties. 

TITLE  n— DELTVEET  OP  HEALTH  CASE  AND 

SUPPUDfBHTAL  SERVICES 

This  title  specifies  the  health  care  and 
supplemental  services,  and  the  administra- 
tive arrangements  for  delivering  such  serv- 
ices. 

PatientM'  rigtUt  in  health  care  deliven/ 
Sec.  201— Bade  health  rlghU.  The  Service, 
in  delivering  health  care  servloes,  shall 
ensure  that  every  individual  is  given  basic 
health  rights.  These  include  the  right  to  re- 
ceive high  quality  health  care  and  supple- 
mental serviocs  without  charge  and  without 
discrimination:  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
and  respect;  to  choose  health  workers  and 
to  be  responaible  for  facilities  in  which  to 
receive  service,  to  have  aoceas  to  one's 
health  records;  to  have  information  trans- 
lated Into  the  individual's  primary  language; 
to  receive  a  full  explanation  of  all  questions 
related  to  health  care;  to  refuse  any  health 
care  service,  when  the  refusal  does  not  di- 
rectly endanger  the  health  of  others;  to 
have  counseling  and  assistance  on  health 
matters;  to  be  aooompanied  and  visited  at 
any  time  by  a  friend  or  relative  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  event  of  terminal  iUness.  to  die 
with  dignity  and  to  be  allowed  to  die  at 
home;  and  to  have  access  to  a  complaint 
system  and  to  legal  assistsnce  to  enforce 
these  rights. 

Sec  303— Right  to  paid  leave  to  receive 
health  care  services.  Each  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  one  hour  per  S5-hour  woric  week  of 
paid  leave  to  receive  health  care  services. 
EliffibUltw /or,  nature  of,  and  tcope  of 
aervteet  provided  by  the  tervice 

Sec  211— Eligibility  for  services.  AU  indi- 
viduals whUe  within  the  United  States  are 


eligible  to  receive  health  care  and  supple- 
mental services  under  this  Act. 

Sec  212— Entitlement  to  servloes.  On  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  health  services, 
the  Service  shall  provide  users  with  all 
health  care  and  supplemental  services  de- 
scribed in  section  213  which  are  necessary 
for  the  pnnnotion  and  enhancement  of 
health,  the  prevention  of  disease,  the  treat- 
ment of  Illness,  and  rehabilitation  following 
injury,  disability  or  disease.  These  services 
do  not  include  personal  comfort  or  cosmetic 
services,  unless  the  health  board  providing 
the  services  determines  they  are  needed  for 
health-related  reasons. 

Sec.  213— Provision  of  health  care  and 
supplemental  services.  The  Service  shall 
provide  the  following  health  care  services  in 
or  through  facilities  established  by  the 
Service:  prtmiotion  of  health  and  well-being 
through  health  education  programs;  preven- 
tion of  illness,  Injiiry,  and  death  through 
education  and  advocacy  addressed  to  the 
social,  occupational  and  environmental 
causes  of  Ul  health  through  preventive  serv- 
ices; diagnosis  and  treatment  of  illness  and 
injury,  including  Inpatient  and  outpatient 
service,  mental  health,  (xscupatlonsl  health, 
dental  care.  long-term  care,  and  home 
health  services:  rehabilitation  of  the  sick 
and  disabled:  and  provision  of  drugs  and 
ther^ieutic  devices,  appliances  and  equip- 
ment. The  Service  shall  provide  supplemen- 
tal services  of  transportation  and  ambu- 
lance service  to  health  facflltles.  child  care 
facilities  hom«naking  and  home  health 
services,  and  counseling  and  social  service 
ssslstsnre.  The  Service  shall  conduct  envi- 
ronmental and  preventive  ftmrtions  now 
performed  by  State  and  local  health  depart- 
ments. The  Service  shall  provide  reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  of  emergency  health  care 
services  provided  in  faculties  or  by  perscms 
outside  the  Service,  when  Immwtlste  medi- 
cal attentiim  is  required  and  it  is  impractical 
for  the  individual  to  receive  care  from  the 
Service. 

Health  care  faeOitiea  and  dOivert  of  health 
care  tervice* 

Sec.  221— Establishment  of  health  care  fa- 
cilities and  distribution  of  deUvery  of  health 
care  and  other  services.  Each  community 
board  shall  establish  faculties  In  its  commu- 
nity to  deliver  (1)  comprehensive  primary 
medical  and  dental  care  immunisation,  nu- 
trition and  screening  services;  children's 
health  services;  obstetrical  and  gynecologi- 
cal services;  f  smily  plsnning  snd  oontraoep- 
tive  services:  pregnancy  and  abortion  ooim- 
sdlng  and  services;  vision  and  bearing  test- 
Inr.  provision  of  eye^asses  and  other  visual 
aids  and  H»ariTig  aids;  34-Iiour  emergency 
medical  services,  provision  of  phsimaoeuti- 
cals  and  medical  equipment,  mental  health 
services,  home  health  services,  and  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  serrtces;  (2)  special- 
ised inpatient  and  outjiatient  health  care 
services  when  these  can  be  most  effectively 
provided  in  a  community  settinr.  (3)  sup- 
portive services  and  facilities  for  the  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped,  mentally  ill. 
infirm  and  chronically  iU  to  promote  their 
Integration  and  functioniiig  within  the  com- 
munity, and  (4)  community  oriented  health 
measures  to  focus  community  scUvities  on 
the  promotion  of  health  and  prevention  of 
illness  and  injury  and  to  make  aU  residents 
aware  of  their  ability  to  use  the  health  serv- 
ices. 

Each  district  board  shall  establish  In  iU 
district  a  general  hospital  to  provide  inpa- 
tient health  care  services,  as  weU  as  sudi 
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otber  fMflltta  h  wfll  pRmote  the  effective 
dellveiT  of  bealth  cue  in  lu  district. 

^ndx  radooal  Iwud  atudl  (1)  eitsbUdi  a 
regioiMl  medleal  ftdllty  proridliic  hichly 
■pedaltod  health  eare  aenrloei.  and  (3)  pro- 
vide health  care  aervioee  for  Indlviduala 
whose  health  care  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
community  or  district  boards  because  of  oc- 
cupatknal  or  other  factors  including  micra- 
tory  acrlcultural  wockers  and  those  con- 
fined to  oorreetiaaal  institutions. 

Each  area  health  board  ahaU  also  iHOvtde 
health  education,  tlie  maintenance  of  per- 
sonal health  records,  referral  services  to  fa^ 
duties  outside  the  area,  assistance  to  Indl- 
viduala with  lanfuace  or  cultural  differ- 
ences or  educatlooal  h»i«<Wpf  In  utilistng 
the  services,  information  on  health  rights, 
guidelines,  and  standards,  information  on 
grievance  mechanisms  and  legal  services, 
and  envinmmental  health  inspection  and 
monitoring  services. 

Each  area  health  board  shall  hire  appro- 
priate health  vortwrs  (tndudtng  administra- 
tive peraonnd)  to  ensure  that  Ita  facilities 
provide  the  services  mandated  for  the 
board.  Bach  area  health  board  shaU  utilise, 
wherever  possible,  existing  health  facilities 
inrlnding  health  oenten.  clinics,  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  medical  laboratories. 

If  a  community  district  board  fails  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  health  care  and  supple- 
mental services  on  the  effective  date  of 
health  services,  its  respective  regional  board 
■hall  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
ensure  that  such  services  are  available  to  in- 
dividuals, in  the  area.  Tbia  may  include  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  or  trustee  committee 
under  section  402.  requiring  the  community 
or  district  board  in  an  adjacent  area  to  pro- 
vide such  snvloes  on  a  temporary  b|sls.  or 
(unto  three  years  afto-  the  effective  date  of 
health  services)  providing  reimbursement 
provision  of  specified  services  using  proce- 
dures In  effect  Just  before  the  effective  date 
of  health  services  under  tttte  ZVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Medicare). 

Sac  323— Operation  and  Inspection  of 
health  care  facilities.  Each  health  board 
shall  fstaWish  policies  snd  organisational 
plans  for  each  fadUty  it  has  established.  In 
establishing.  Implementing,  and  modifying 
such  policies  and  plans,  it  shall  seek  the 
fullest  passible  participation  of  health  work- 
ers In  the  facility  and  individuals  using  the 
facility  by  the  workers  in  the  facility.  These 
policies  and  plans  shall  mwlde  for  (1)  the 
management  of  the  facility  through  deci- 
sionmaking mechanisms  which  provide  full 
and  equal  participation  of  all  health  woric- 
en  employed  in  the  facility,  (3)  the  elimina- 
tion of  domination  by  health  professionals, 
and  (3)  regular  accountability  of  the  health 
workers  to  the  board  which  established  the 
facility. 

On  and  after  three  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  health  services,  a  health  board 
may  not  permit  a  health  facility  it  has  es- 
tablished to  be  used  for  the  private  delivery 
of  inpatient  or  outpatient  services.  No  indi- 
vidual employed  by  a  health  board  may 
engage  in  the  private  delivery  of  health 
care.  ("Private  delivery"  means  the  delivery 
of  the  services  for  which  there  is  rrantmera- 
tion  from  any  source  other  than  the  Health 
Service  Trust  Fund  established  in  section 
511.) 

Each  health  board  shall  ensure  that  any 
facility  which  provides  substantial  inpatient 
service  for  Individuals  who  are  within  it  for 
continuous  periods  of  30  days  or  longer  Is 
cleared  and  well-heated,  cooled  and  ventilat- 
ed, adequately  staffed,  provides,  comforta- 
ble quarters  for  inpatients,  provides  oppor- 
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for  creative  activity  and  recreation, 
a  review  committee.  Informs  an 
inp^ent  of  aU  decisions  Involving  the  inpa- 
tient's health,  and  permits  partldpatkm  in 
sud^  decisions.  It  shall  not  censor  or  harass 
comlnunication  of  an  inpatient,  confiscate 
per^mal  property,  deny  social  and  sexual 
life,  Require  that  the  inpatient  work,  pay  an 
inpsitient  less  than  the  mtwfanimi  wage, 
physically  restrain  an  inpatient,  other  than 
one  convicted  of  a  crime,  involuntarily  for 
moti  than  72  houn  without  determination 
by  t|ie  faculty's  review  committee  that  such 
restteint  is  necessary,  or  take  punitive  or 
discglminatory  action  without  approval  of 
the  jfadllty's  review  committee.  Annually, 
the  iinpatienta  of  each  such  facility  shall 
elec(|,  from  among  themselves  and  any  tep- 
reseautives  of  an  Interested  user  associa- 
tion^ a  review  committee  of  at  least  3  mem- 
bersi 

Qiiality  care  shall  be  assured  by  regular 
inspections  of  the  health  care  facilities.  The 
results  will  be  reported  to  the  public. 

See.  333— Provision  of  health  services  n- 
latim  to  reproduction  and  chlldhearing. 
Are^health  boards  shall  provide  the  foUow- 
Ing  iervices:  complete  Information  on  con- 
traotption  and  provision  birth  control  mate- 
riala|or  medication  of  the  individual's  choos- 
ing; toomplete  and  effective  evaluation  and 
trealknent  of  veneral  rfin^aw*  and  diseases 
of  tae  reproductive  organs;  complete  infor- 
mattpn  and  counseling  with  re^>ect  to  preg- 
nane chQdbearing  and  possible  outcomes 
Invoking  genetically  induced  anomalies; 
complete  and  effective  pregnancy  testing; 
prenatal  services;  safe,  comfortable  and  con- 
venient abortion  services;  counseling  by 
women  In  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
all  gynecologic  female  contraceptive  and 
abortion  services  and  the  counseling  by  men 
for  i^ale  fertility-related  services. 

Thfc  services  will  be  delivered  without  co- 
erdofa  or  harassment,  with  complete  confi- 
dentiality and  without  prior  approval  by 
anyolie  other  than  the  Individual  receiving 
the  services.  An  Individual  may  be  aocomtMt- 
nled  by  a  person  of  the  individual's  choice 
duriiig  the  provision  of  the  services  de- 
scribe above  to  the  extent  this  would  not 
significantly  increase  the  medical  risk  to  the 
individual. 

No  area  health  board  may  perform  a 
treatment  or  procedure  (otber  than  to  pre- 
serva  the  patient's  life)  which  could  reason- 
ably Ibe  expected  to  affect  the  individual's 
capacity  to  reproduce  children  unless  the  In- 
dividbal  has  again  given  voluntary  consent 
to  tite  treatment  or  procedure  after  being 
gived  fuU  information  an  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  or  procedure  and  on  possible  al- 
ive treatments  at  least  80  days  before 
the  treatment;  and  the  individual, 
the  80  day  waiting  period,  has  given 
written  consent  Exceptions  to  this  are  the 
voluntary  sterillxation  following  the  deliv- 
ery of  a  child  written  consent  has  been 
given  30  days  prior  to  the  antldpated  deliv- 
ery date,  or  during  emergency  surgery 
withfti  the  80  day  waiting  period. 

Before  a  mastectomy  or  other  breast 
canctt'  treatment  is  piBrformed,  an  area 
healv  board  shall  provide  the  woman  with 
comiflete  information  on  the  range  of  medi- 
cal options  available  and  the  side  effecU  of 
each  option  and  she  shall  give  voluntary 
writtto  ctmsent  to  such  procedures. 

Aniarea  health  board  shall  provide  that  a 
wom^  may  deliver  her  Infant  in  her  home, 
be  ai^mpanled  during  labor  and  delivery 
by  whomever  she  chooses,  use  the  position 
she  gooses,  care  for  her  infant  at  her  bed- 
side, and  feed  her  infant  according  to  the 
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method  sfte  desires,  and  be  provided  with  in- 
formatimt  on  the  benefits,  risks  and  side  ef- 
fects of  e^  option. 

ntU  ni— HEALTH  UBOI  FORCI 

Joa  cateoortet  and  eerHffcation 
Sac.  aoi— Kffect  of  State  Law.  Notwith- 
standing 4ny  Uw  of  a  State  or  poUtlcal  aub- 
division  t«  the  contrary,  the  service  shaU  be 
the  sole  |udge  of  the  quallflcaUons  of  ita 
employee^ 

SacSO^-Quallfleations  of  Health  Woric- 
'  area  health  board  shall  establish 
rhlch  ensure  that  work  class!- 
a  Job  category  is  perf <nmed  by  a 
';er  who  is  certified  as  competent 
the  work  and  authorised  to  per- 
form thelwork  by  the  area  health  board 
which  employees  the  woiker.  Each  area 
health  bo^  shall  provide  for  the  periodic 
review  and  assessmott  of  the  competency  of 
ita  anplo^ees,  and  shaU  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  tealth  workers  to  be  certified  for 
more  advinoed  Job  categories,  eadi  regional 
board  shall  provide  perlodk;  review  and  as- 
sessment of  the  performance  of  health 
woi^ers  In  their  region.  The  National 
Health  Board  shaU  provide  the  same  for  re- 
gional hedth  workers. 

Sac.  303*-Establishment  of  Job  Categories 
and  Certification  Standards.— The  National 
Health  B4ard  shall  establish  guidelines  for 
the  classlacation.  certification,  and  employ- 
ment of  health  workers  by  Job  category  that 
will  ensure  that  health  workers  have  dem- 
onstrated '  the  necessary  competency, 
expand  the  roles  of  health  workers  by  m- 
abUng  them  to  participate  In  health  eare  de- 
livery to  the  "»«■»««« VTT  extent  consiBtent 
with  their  skills  and  permit  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  heaUng.  In  — ♦iMfthing  these 
guidelines^  the  National  Health  Board  shall 
provide  f^r  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit 
regional  boards  most  effectively  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  their  regions,  and  for  suffi- 
cient uniformity  to  permit  mobility  of 
health  workers  among  the  regions  as  well  as 
require  extiiange  of  health  workers  between 
districts,  the  National  Health  Board  shaU 
periodical^  evaluate  the  Job  categories  and 
practices  and  make  whatever 
modlficati^  it  deans  necessary. 

For  Job  Categories  not  requiring  advanced 
specialty  training,  each  regional  board  shall 
establish  |oertification  standards  for  Ita 
region  wQlch  specify  the  functions  per- 
formed by  a  health  worker  employed  in  a 
Job  catego^,  the  skills  required  to  perform 
this  woikJthe  initial  snd  continuing  train- 
ing, experience,  and  performance  required, 
and  the  efrrlculum  which  a  health  woricer 
must  foQow  in  a  health  team  schooL  Each 
area  healtli  board  within  the  region  shall 
apply  audi  standards  to  aU  health  workers 
it  employs. 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  establish 
standards  [  for  Job  categories  involving 
highly  specialized  skills  and  requiring  ad- 
vanced specialty  training.  Area  health 
boards  shall  apply  such  standards  to  all 
health  wofkers  employed  by  them  in  such 
Job  categories. 

All  suchatandards  shall  periodically  be  re- 
viewed and  modified  as  appropriate. 
Bduc<itUm  of  health  worken 

Sac.  SlloHealth  team  schools.  Each  re- 
gional boa  rd  shall  establish  a  health  team 
school  to  I  rovide  initial  and  continuing  edu- 
cation in  t  ealth  care  delivery  for  all  health 
workers.  lach  school  shall  be  functioning 
not  later  t  Ma  four  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  he  Uth  services,  unless  the  National 
Health  Bo  ud  approves  alternate  plan.  A  re- 
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gional  board,  in  consultation  with  ita  district 
and  community  IxMUxis.  may  decide  that 
conducting  particular  educational  programs 
in  its  school  would  be  inefficient  or  inappro- 
priate, and  it  may  collaborate  with  one  or 
more  adjacent  regional  Iwards  in  conducting 
Joint  programs. 

Schools  shall  be  funded  exclusively  by  the 
Service,  shall  not  charge  tuition,  and  shall 
provide  studenta  with  allowances  for  living 
expenses.  The  National  Health  Board  shall 
establish  guidelines  for  operating  health 
team  schools  such  that  the  activities  of  each 
school  shall  be  designed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  region  it  serves,  the  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  each  educational  pro- 
gram shall  be  baaed  on  the  needs  of  the 
region,  and  education  for  different  Job  cate- 
gories ShaU  be  integrated  so  as  to  permit 
health  workers  to  receive  successively 
higher  levels  of  education.  Each  school's  ad- 
missions, curriculum,  faculty  hiring,  and 
governance  policies  shall  be  established 
with  the  fullest  possible  participation  of 
community  boards,  health  workers,  staff, 
and  students.  Schools  may  not  use  low- 
income  or  minority  individuals,  women,  or 
those  in  mental  or  penal  institutions  for  ex- 
perimenta  and  demonstrations  in  numbers 
that  are  disproportionate  to  their  popula- 
tion in  the  region. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  admis- 
sions policies  for  ita  school  which  emphssize 
previous  health-related  work  experience, 
minitntw  the  use  of  academic  criteria  other 
than  those  that  are  significantly  related  to 
future  work  performance,  give  preference  to 
segmenta  of  the  population  now  underrepre- 
sented  among  health  workers,  seek  a  stu- 
dent body  that  approximates  the  region's 
population  by  race,  sex,  family  income,  and 
language,  and  require  the  applicant  to  agree 
to  perform  health  care  service  in  accordance 
with  Sec  813. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  cur- 
riculum policies  for  ita  schools  that  give  pri- 
ority in  study  and  field  work  to  the  leatUng 
causes  of  illneas  and  death  in  the  region  (in- 
cluding especially  environmental  and  social 
factors),  provide  all  studenta  with  a  common 
initial  sequence  of  courses  and  then  offer 
progressively  more  specialised  studies,  em- 
pharise  work-study  experience  in  all  types 
of  health  care  facilities  In  the  region,  and 
facilitate  the  development  of  skills  in  ded- 
sionmaking  and  problem  assessment  by  all 
health  woricers. 

Each  regional  board  shall  establish  facul- 
ty hiring  procedures  that  seek  a  faculty  that 
approximates  the  population  of  the  region, 
and  shaD  establish  a  government  plan  for 
the  school  which  gives  significant  decision- 
making powers  to  staff  and  students. 

Sac.  313— Service  requirement  No  Individ- 
ual may  be  enrolled  In  a  health  team  school 
unless  the  individual  agrees  to  perform  serv- 
ice as  an  employee  of  the  Service  after  grad- 
uation, for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  enrollment  but  not  to  exceed  two 
years  and  for  an  area  health  board  with  the 
highest  priority.  For  graduates  of  a  health 
team  school  in  a  particular  Job  category,  the 
priority  ranking  for  hiring  is  as  follows:  (1) 
the  region,  or  a  district  or  a  community  In 
the  region,  in  which  the  school  Is  located,  if 
there  is  a  health  worker  shortage  in  that 
Job  category;  (2)  any  other  region,  district 
or  community  having  such  a  shortage;  and 
(3)  any  other  area.  A  health  worlLer  short- 
age is  defined  to  exist  if  an  area  has  a  ratio 
of  the  number  of  health  wooers  in  that  Job 
category  to  the  number  of  residenta  which 
Is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  of  that 
ratio  in  the  Nation,  and  the  area  health 


board  has  plans  and  a  budget  which  call  for 
hiring  such  an  individual.  The  National 
Health  Board  ahall  aaaist  In  matfhing  the 
locational  preferences  of  graduates  with  the 
needs  of  the  area  health  boards  in  the  area. 
Any  individual  who  refuses  to  fulfiD  his 
aervloe  obligation  shall  be  required  to  repay 
to  the  Service  an  amount  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  stated  in  this  Act 
Sac.  313 — Pajmient  for  certain  educational 
loans.  For  individuals  who  have  Incurred 
educational  loans  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  and  who  agree  to  work  for 
the  VS.  Health  Service,  the  Service  agrees 
to  aaaume  payment  of  their  educational 
loans  In  aooordanoe  with  this  section. 
Emplotf»tetU  and  labor-manaoement 
rtiationa  wUhin  the  lerviee 

Sec.  321— Employment  transfer,  promo- 
tion, and  receipt  of  f  eea.  Health  boards  shall 
hire,  classify  and  fix  the  compensation  and 
beneflta  of  their  employees,  in  aooordanoe 
with  this  Act  and  guidelines  established  by 
the  Natitmal  Health  Board.  There  shall  be 
employment  and  promotion  in  the  Service 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  under  the 
Federal  dvfl  aovloe  system,  opportunities 
for  career  advancement  encouragement  of 
health  woricers  to  use  up  to  ten  percent  of 
their  work  time  for  continuing  education 
without  loss  of  pay.  and  full  protection  of 
employees'  righta  to  a  fair  hearing  on  ad- 
verse actions. 

Health  boards  shall  give  preference  In 
hiring  to  those  employed,  or  self-employed, 
as  health  workers  before  enactment  of  this 
Act  The  National  Health  Board  shaU 
ensure  that  all  such  individuals  may  find 
employment  within  the  Service  Employees 
of  the  Service  shall  be  eligible  for  promo- 
tion or  transfer  to  any  position  in  the  Serv- 
ice for  which  they  are  qualified.  Each  re- 
gional health  board  shall  have  a  Job  place- 
ment service  to  assist  health  woricers  in  ita 
region  in  attaining  the  maTimum  degree  of 
career  promotion  opportunities  and  to 
insure  continued  improvement  of  health 
care  services. 

A  district  or  community  board  may  not 
hire  an  individual  to  fill  a  positicm  in  a  Job 
category  If  the  ratio  of  health  workers  in 
that  category  to  resident  in  the  district  or 
community  Is  greater  than  four-thirds  of 
such  ratio  for  the  region,  and  if  there  is  a 
district  or  community  within  the  region 
which  is  a  health  worlwr  shortage  area. 

An  employee  of  the  Service  may  not  re- 
ceive a  fee  or  prerequisite  from  anyone 
other  than  the  Service  for  duties  performed 
by  virtue  of  such  employment 

Sec  833— Applicability  of  laws  relating  to 
Federal  employees.  The  provlsiims  of  chap- 
ter 75  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (relat- 
ing to  adverse  aetiona  againat  employeea), 
subchapter  I  of  diapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  compensation  for 
work  Injuries),  and  chapter  83  of  titte  5, 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  dvfl  service 
retirement)  shall  apply  to  employees  of  the 
Service  (except  in  some  cases  for  the  per- 
sonal staff  of  health  board  members),  unless 
these  are  inconsistent  with  provisions  of  ne- 
gotiated collective  bargaining  agreementa  or 
with  procedures  established  by  the  Service 
and  approved  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management 

Compensation,  benefits,  snd  other  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  In  effect 
before  the  effective  date  of  health  services 
for  health  workers  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  apidy  to  employees  of  the 
Service  until  changed  by  the  Service  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  No  variation  of 
fringe  beneflta  shall  result  in  beneflta  which 


are  less  favorable  to  employees  of  the  Serv- 
ice tlian  beneflta  in  effect  for  employees  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  on  the  effective 
date  of  health  services. 

Sec.  323— Applicability  of  Federal  labor- 
management  relations  law.  The  provisions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  Service  and  ita  employees, 
except  that  (1)  superriaory  employees  shall 
be  induded,  (2)  professional  and  unprofes- 
skmal  employees  shaU  not  be  treated  sepa- 
rately and  (3)  emergency  provisions  shall 
apply  to  regions. 

Sec.  834— Defense  of  certain  malpractice 
and  negligence  suits.  No  malpractice  suit 
may  be  brought  against  an  employee  of  the 
Service  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  the 
employee's  employment  The  remedy  In 
sudi  cases  shall  be  in  dvfl  action  brought 
against  the  United  States. 

Tnut  nr— OTHXB  ruaeiioas  or  aaaLiB  Boaass 

Advoeaet,  grievance  prxxeditTe*,  and 
tnuteeehipe 

Sac.  401— Advocacy  and  legal  aervloes  pro- 
gram. Each  area  health  board  shaU  estab- 
lish a  program  of  health  advocacy  to  ensure 
the  f  uU  realisation  of  patients'  rights.  Such 
program  shall  indude  the  employment  of 
health  advocates  in  health  care  facilities 
and  measures  to  correct  any  infraction  of 
such  rights. 

The  National  Health  Board  shaU  establish 
a  health  ri^ta  legal  servlee  program  to 
ensure  that  patienta  and  health  workers  re- 
ceive free  of  charge,  high  quality  legal  serv- 
ices for  problems  related  to  health  eare.  The 
health  ri^ta  program  shaU  Inchide  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legal  setikies  office  In  each 
regi<m.  and  the  establishment  of  sudi  of- 
floes  in  communities  and  distiieta  that  have 
inadequate  legal  services.  This  program  may 
be  carried  out  directly  or.  in  each  *— **~~ 
by  contract  with  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  or  members  of  the  private  bar. 

Sac  403— Orievance  procedures  and  trust- 
eeships. Any  user,  health  worker,  or  user  as- 
sociation having  an  interest  in  health  care 
may  commence  a  grievance  proceeding 
before  a  regional  board,  and  a  regional 
board  may  commence  sodi  a  prof.a>idlng 
before  itself,  because  of  an  allfgad  violation 
of  this  act  by  a  district  or  oommimtty  board. 
Any  user,  health  worker,  or  uaer  assodatkm 
may  commence  a  grievance  proceeding 
before  the  National  Health  Board  because 
of  an  alleged  violation  of  this  Act  by  a  re- 
gional board,  and  the  National  Health 
Board  may  commence  such  a  profeieding 
before  Itself . 

The  National  Health  Board  shall  review 
by  appeal,  by  any  party  or  on  ita  own  initia- 
tive, an  advose  decision  by  a  regional  board. 

Whenever  a  grievance  proceeding  is  com- 
menced there  shaU  be  a  public  hearing  if 
the  grievance  Is  supported  by  a  suitable  pe- 
tition or  before  setting  aside  an  election  or 
transferring  any  function  of  a  lioard.  If  a 
iTlevanoe  oonoeros  the  conduct  of  a  dection 
of  a  community  board,  and  it  Is  determined 
that  the  election  was  not  conducted  in  oom- 
Idiance  with  this  Act.  or  that  there  had 
been  systematic  faUure  of  the  user  members 
of  such  community  board  to  approximate 
the  p(H>ulation  of  the  community,  by  race. 
sex,  language,  of  income  level,  the  election 
shaU  be  set  aside  and  a  new  one  held  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  determination. 
If  a  new  election  is  held  because  of  a  det»- 
mination  that  portions  of  the  population 
have  not  been  represented,  the  election 
shall  be  conducted  in  a  way  that  wfll  f  acfll- 
tate  such  representation. 
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For  grievancM  having  to  do  with  other 
matten.  If  It  is  detennlned  that  a  health 
board  has  faOed  to  comply  with  this  Act.  a 
new  election  or  appointraent  within  W  days 
may  be  required.  If  it  is  detennlned  that  a 
community  or  district  board  has  failed  to 
comply  with  this  Act,  functions  of  such 
board  may  be  transferred  to  the  respective 
redonal  board  untO  a  new  election  or  ap- 
pointment is  carried  out  If  a  regional  board 
has  failed  to  comply  with  this  Act.  functions 
of  this  board  may  be  transferred  to  the  Na- 
tional Health  Board  untO  a  new  regional 
board  is  sppointed. 

Any  party  to  a  grievance  proceeding  may 
bring  suit  in  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  pro- 
ceeding was  brought 

OccapoHono/  tafetv  and  health  pnvranu 

8k.  411— Functions  of  the  National 
Health  Board.  On  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  health  servtoes.  the  National  Health 
Board  shall  oversee  an  occupational  safety 
and  health  program  conducted  at  the  re- 
gional level  and  shaU  participate  in  estab- 
lishing and  administering  occupational 
nfety  and  health  standards  under  the  Oc- 
cupatiooal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970, 
which  is  amended  to  traiMfer  this  area  of 
authority  ttam  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Resource  to  the  National  Health 
Board. 

Sec.  413— Community  occupational  safety 
and  health  activities.  A  community  occupa^ 
tlonal  safety  and  health  action  councQ  shaU 
be  estaUlshed  in  each  community  ss  fol- 
lows: With  the  sisistsnce  of  the  community 
board,  employees  of  each  worla>lace  in  the 
community  having  500  or  more  emplosrees 
shall  elect  one  membCT  of  each  SOO  employ- 
ees: employees  of  workplaces  having  leas 
than  SOO  employees  shall  vote  in  commu- 
nltywide  Sections  for  a  number  of  members 
equal  to  the  number  of  such  employees  di- 
vided by  SOO  (rounded  to  the  next  highest 
whole  number).  Bsch  such  councQ  shall  ap- 
point one  individual  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
its  community  board;  appoint  one  Individual 
to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  regional  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  action  council  for 
its  region:  advise  the  community  board  on. 
and  oversee  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs  in  the  community;  f«i-qjt«tr  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  workidace 
safety  and  health  committees:  and  assist 
employees  with  respect  to  inspections  of 
their  workplaces. 

Sec  41S— Regional  occupational  safety 
and  health  progiams.  Each  regional  board 
shall  establish  an  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  for  Its  redcm  using  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  facilities  and  re- 
sources of  the  community  boards  in  its 
region.  This  program  should  Include  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  employees  to  monitor 
safety  and  health  oonditlaas  in.  and  assist  in 
Inspections  of.  their  wariodaoes;  facilitating 
communication  among  wukers  employed  in 
similar  industries  in  the  region  and  unions 
regarding  ftmipattfwial  hasards;  conducting 
biologic  snrnwilng  of  employees;  monitoring 
the  environment  to  Identify  hszards.  and 
analyiing  employment-related  injuries  and 
illnesses  in  the  region. 

Each  regional  occupational  safety  and 
health  action  council  shall  appoint  one  Indi- 
vidual to  serve  as  a  member  of  Its  regional 
board,  and  shall  advise  Its  regional  board 
and  the  National  Health  Board  on  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  matters. 

Sec  414— Workplace  health  faculties.  The 
employer  in  each  woAplace  hai^ig  36  or 
more  employees  shall  fn«int»in  a  health  fa- 
cility in  or  near  the  workplace  for  occupa- 


tional! and  emergency  health  care  for  em- 
ployeos.  There  facilities  shaU  be  organiied 
according  to  National  Health  Board  guide- 
lines i|D  provide  snvlces  that  meet  the  needs 
of  th^  employees.  They  will  be  operated  by 
the  oanmunlty  board  or  the  employer,  with 
the  o^  in  either  case  borne  by  the  employ- 
er. 
Sec.  415— Employee  rights  relating  to  oo- 

CUE 


each 


saf* 


tnal  safety  and  health.  Employees  in 
having  25  or  more  employ- 
have  the  right  to  fstahllsh  work- 
safety  and  helath  com- 
Members  of  these  committees  (not 
one  for  every  100  employees  or 
thereof)  may,  without  loos  of  pay. 
hours  of  each  month  on  occupatlon- 
!ty  and  health  matters  and  may  ac- 
inspectors  during  inspections  of 
their  Workplaces.  Employees  have  the  right 
withogt  loss  of  pay.  to  numltor  safety  and 
healtb  conditions  in  their  workplaces  and  to 
removr  themselves  from  the  site  of  any 
baaar4  until  it  has  been  eliminated.  Em- 
ployeil  shall  furnish  their  employees  with 
safety  i  equipment  and  clothing.  Steployees 
or  thev-  representatives  shall  have  the  right 
to  inspect  all  medical  records  kept  by  their 
employer  on  the  condition  of  their  health. 
Emplogrers  shaU  provide  their  employeea 
with  dopies  of  reports  and  data  on  ccmdl- 
tions  effecting  their  health  and  safety  and 
with  ttmely  notification  of  the  presence  of 
any  d«igerous  materials  or  conditions. 
HeaUh  and  health  care  daivery  reeearth 
Sec.  421— Principles  and  guidelines  for  re- 
search. On  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
health!  services,  the  Service  shall  conduct  a 
progrsm  of  research  on  health  and  health 
care  delivery.  Within  two  years  thereafter, 
the  research  program  shall  conform  to 
these  principles:  (1)  to  the  m«^i«iiii>i  extent 
posslUe.  research  shall  be  performed  under 
the  direction  of,  and  in  association  with 
commonlty,  district  and  regional  boards;  (2) 
area  health  boards  must  review  and  approve 
any  r#earch  conducted  in  their  facilities: 
(3)  prl^ty  in  health  research  shall  be  givm 
to  the  prevention  and  correction  of  the  lead- 
ing c^ses  of  illness  and  death:  (4)  priority 
In  health  care  delivery  research  shall  be 
given  %o  the  improvement  of  ambulatory 
and  pMmary  health  care;  (6)  no  research 
shall  fee  conducted  using  human  subjects 
unto  Au  useful  animal  research  has  been 
underibken:  snd  (6)  no  research  shaU  be 
condufted  on  humans  without  written  con- 
sent of  the  individual  or  whfle  Involuntarily 
confined. 

Sec  JI33— Establishment  of  Institutes.  The 
Natioqal  Health  Board  shall  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Epidemiology,  a  Nattooal 
Institute  of  Evaluative  CUaleal  Research,  a 
NationU  Institute  of  Health  Care  Servlees. 
a  National  Institute  of  Pbannaey  and  Medi- 
cal Supply,  and  a  National  Institute  of  Sod- 
logy  of  Healtb  and  Health  Care,  each  with 
spedfl^  functions. 
H»M.T^  puunroro.  distubotioii  or  dbuos  asb 

OTH^  mnCSI.  SX7PPLIXS.  ABS  laSCXLLAim- 

ons  ftmcnon 

Sec.  431- Health  planning  and  budgeting. 
Each  area  health  board  shall  ooUeet  data  on 
the  ddlvery  of  health  care  in  its  area  and 
shall  transmit  this  data  and  their  evaluation 
of  It  to  the  respective  regional  board,  in  the 
case  of  a  distilet  or  community  board,  or  to 
the  National  Health  Board,  in  the  case  of  a 
reglonfl  board  and  to  resldenU  of  the  area. 
Each  regional  board  shall  coordinate  the 
plannlfig  and  administration  of  health  care 
service  health  worker  education,  and  re- 
search. In  lu  region.  The  National  Health 


Board  sbai  formulate  a  national  health 
plan  and  Midget  in  consultation  with  the 
regional  bo4rds.  to  provide  guidance  to  area 
health  boaiids. 

Sec  433-23istribution  of  drugs  and  other 
medical  supplies.  The  National  Health 
Board  shall!  prepare  and  disseminate  to  area 
health  boards  a  National  Pharmacy  and 
Medical  Subply  Fonnulary  which  will  list 
drugs  and  medical  supplies  and  give,  for 
each  item.  <  standards  of  quaUty.  medical 
conditions  ^or  which  it  is  certified  effective, 
and  other  appropriate  inf  mmation.  At  regu- 
lar intervau  the  Board  shall  update  the  For- 
mulary and  publish  a  price  list  for  items  in 
the  Formulary. 

Each  regipnal  board  shall  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  tie  purchase  and  distribution  of 
drugs  and  dtho'  medical  suivlles  for  use  by 
the  healthjadllties  In  lU  region.  This  pro- 
gram will  ptovide  for  the  purchase  of  each 
item  by  competitive  bidding  or  based  on  the 
price  listed  {by  the  National  Health  Board, 
and  it  will  [provide  for  the  distribution  of 
drugs  undei)tbelr  generic  names. 

Sec  433  JMisTfllsneous  functions  of  the 
National  H^th  Board.  The  National  Board 
shall,  at  tbd  end  of  each  '^'•"^Br  year,  pub- 
lish a  report  descrlMng  the  operations  of 
the  Service  during  the  preceding  fisosl  year 
and  survey^  the  future  health  needs  of 
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Sec  60: 


plans  the  Board  has  to  meet 
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health  care  records  and  serv- 
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itemal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  is 
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servlces. 

changes  in  the  Internal 


Revenue  Oide  of  1954.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  o^  1964  is  amended  to  delete  any 
Income    exclusion    for    contributions    to 


health  pi 
Idemaital 
this  Act: 
healthcare 
to  deny 
teal  and 
Medicare 
taxable 
tivedate 
Sec 


providing  health  care  and  sup- 
that  are  provided  under 
deductl<ms  of  payments  for 
provided  under  this  Act 
for  ccmtributlons  to  med- 
Ital  faculties;  and  to  repeal 
s.  These  amendments  VH>ly  to 
Including  and  after  the  ef fee- 
services. 
Existing  employer-employee 
health  benefit  plans.  No  contractual  or 
other  nonstatutory  obligation  of  sn  employ- 
er to  pay  or  provide  health  services  to  his 
employees  tk  others  shall  apply  after  the  ef- 
fective date  0f  health  services,  to  the  extent 
such  servloeiare  provided  under  this  Act 

Sec  604— workers  oompensation  program. 
No  worker*!  compensation  program  shall 
pay  for  or  provide  health  services  after  the 
effective  d^te  of  health  services,  to  the 
extent  such  Services  are  available  under  this 
act 

HeUth  Service  Truat  Fund 

Sec  511— |ktabllshment  of  Health  Service 
Trust  Fundi  There  is  created  on  the  books 
of  the  Unltod  Stetes  Treasury  a  trust  fund 
to  be  knowfi  as  the  Health  Service  Trust 
Fund.  Fundk  received  from  health  services 
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taxes  ShaU  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund. 

Sec  513— Transfer  of  funds  to  the  Health 
Service  Trust  Fund.  On  the  effective  date  of 
health  services.  aU  of  the  ssseU  and  UabU- 
ities  of  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Suivlementary 
Insurance  Trust  Fund  are  transferred  to  the 
Health  Service  Trust  Fund.  In  addition  to 
the  funds  received  from  health  service 
taxes,  there  is  also  sppropriated  to  the 
Trust  Fund  a  contribution  from  general  rev- 
enues equal  to  40  percent  of  the  funds  re- 
ceived from  health  services  taxes. 

Sec.  513— Administration  of  Health  Serv- 
ice Trust  Fund.  The  Trust  Fund  shaU  t>e  ad- 
ministered by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Htmian  Resoiu-ces. 
and  the  chairperson  of  the  National  Health 
Board,  sccotdlng  to  the  accepted  standards 
for  such  federal  trust  funds.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  pay  from  time  to  time 
from  the  Trust  Fund  such  amounts  as  the 
National  Health  Board  certifies  are  neces- 
sary to  provide  health  care  and  supplemen- 
tal services  under  this  Act 

PreparatUxn  <tf  plane  and  budget* 
Sec.  521— Determination  of  fund  avallabU- 
ity.  The  National  Health  Board  shall,  not 
later  than  January  1  of  eadi  year,  initially 
fix  the  maximum  amount  of  funds  which 
may  be  obligated  during  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  of  such  year.  Such 
amount  may  not  exceed  the  lesser  of  140 
percent  of  the  expected  net  receipts  from 
health  services  taxes,  or  the  amount  spoit 
during  the  previous  year  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  cost  of  Uving  and  scope  and 
cost  of  services.  The  National  Health  Board 
may  obligate  less  funds,  if  it  determines 
that  the  cost  of  providing  services  has  less- 
ened, or  additional  funds  if  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  epidemic  or  other  unexpected 
occurrence. 

Sec  622— Preparation  of  area  plans  and 
budgets.  Each  community  board  shall,  by 
January  1.  of  each  year,  submit  to  its  re- 
spective district  board  a  plan  and  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  Each 
district  board,  in  consultation  with  its  com- 
munity boards,  shall,  by  Fetmiary  1.  submit 
to  its  respective  regional  board  a  plan  and 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  Each  regional  board.  In  ooosultati<»  with 
its  district  boards.  shaO.  by  March  1.  submit 
to  the  National  Board,  a  plan  and  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  In 
preparing  these  budgets,  each  area  health 
board  shaU  specify  its  openting,  prevention, 
capital,  snd  research  expenses  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  and  for  the  five-year 
period  beginning  with  that  fiscal  year. 
AOoeation  and  dittrtbution  of  funds 
Sec  531- National  budget  The  National 
Health  Board  shall,  ss  so<m  after  April  1  ss 
practical,  transmit  to  the  regional  boards  a 
national  health  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  It  shall  divide  the  total 
funds  available  into  funds  for  ordinary  oper- 
ating, preventive  health,  capital,  and  re- 
search expenses.  aU  divided  into  funds  for 
use  by  the  National  Health  Board  and  funds 
for  the  regions,  and  funds  for  special  oper- 
ating expenses  as  described  in  section  534. 
Funds  for  ordinary  operating  preventive 
health  measures  and  research  expoises  are 
aUocated  to  regions  in  proportion  to  their 
populations.  Diulng  the  first  ten  fiscal 
years,  priority  in  capital  funds  shall  be 
given  to  areas  lacking  adequate  health  care 
facilities.  The  budget  shaU  be  adopted  upon 
approval  by  a  majority  of  the  regional 
boards. 


Sec.  533— Regional  budgets.  Each  regional 
board  shaU.  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
adoption  of  the  national  health  budget 
transmit  a  regional  budget  to  each  district 
board  in  its  region.  This  budget  shaU  be 
adopted  upon  approval  by  a  majority  of  the 
district  boards.  Funds  for  ordinary  operat- 
ing, prevention  and  research  expenses  shaU 
be  aUocated  to  each  district  in  proportion  to 
populatioa 

Sec.  533— District  budgets.  Each  district 
board  shall,  as  soon  ss  practicable  after 
adoption  of  the  respective  regional  health 
budget,  transmit  a  district  budget  to  each 
community  board  in  its  district  This  budget 
shaU  be  adopted  upon  approval  by  a  majori- 
ty of  the  ccmununity  boards.  Funds  for  ordi- 
nary operating,  prevention  and  research  ex- 
penses shaU  be  aUocated  to  each  community 
in  proportion  to  population 

Sec  534— Special  operating  expense  fund. 
A  fund  for  special  operating  expenses  shaU 
be  incorporated  into  each  budget  prepared 
by  the  National  Health  Board,  ^tecial  oper- 
ating expenses  Indude  the  costs  of  care  and 
treatment  of  users  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
care  and  treatment  of  persons  confined  to 
fuU-time  residential  care  institutions,  spe- 
cial health  needs  of  low-income  individuals, 
special  health  needs  of  residents  of  rural 
areas,  special  health  needs  arising  from  en- 
vironmental or  occupational  health  prob- 
lems, special  needs  from  unexpected  occur- 
rences, and  the  conduct  of  environmental 
inspection  snd  monitoring  services. 

The  special  operating  expenses  fund  is  al- 
located as  follows:  Funds  for  the  additional 
expenses  associated  with  senior  dtisois.  and 
with  persons  confined  to  residential  care  in- 
stitutions, are  aUocated  to  districts  and  com- 
munities and  consist  of  basic  capitation 
amounts  multipUed.  respectively,  by  the 
number  of  senior  dtizens  and  number  of 
residents  in  such  institutions,  in  the  respec- 
tive sreas.  The  Naticmal  Health  Board  shaU 
determine  the  basic  capitation  amountr 

Funds  for  the  needs  of  low-income  resi- 
dents are  aUocated  to  communities  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  residents  having 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  leveL  (The  total 
of  these  funds  shaU  l>e  no  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  ordinary  operating  expenses.) 
Funds  for  special  environmental  and  occu- 
pational health  needs  are  aUocated  by  the 
National  Board  to  regional  boards  In  accord- 
ance with  its  determlnaticm  of  such  needa 
(The  total  of  these  funds  shaU  be  no  greater 
than  one-half  percent  of  the  ordinary  (der- 
ating expenses.)  Funds  for  unexpected  oc- 
currendes  shaU  be  retained  by  the  National 
Board  and  aUocated  by  them.  (These  funds 
ShaU  be  no  greater  than  ooe-balf  percent  of 
the  ordinary  operating  expenses.)  Funds  for 
environmental  inspection  and  monitoring 
services  shall  be  allocated  to  the  area  health 
boards  performing  such  services. 

Sec  636— Distribution  of  funds.  Funds 
ShaU  be  distributed  by  the  National  Health 
Board  from  the  Ttust  Fund.  No  health 
board  may  request  or  reodve  funds  from 
sny  other  source.  Area  health  boards  may 
retain  funds  reodved  from  the  National 
Health  Board  for  two  years  after  receipt  of 
funds:  after  this  period,  unexpended  funds 
must  be  returned  to  the  National  Health 
Board  for  depodt  in  the  Trust  Fund. 

Sec  530— Annual  statement  records,  and 
audits.  Each  area  health  board  sbaU  pre- 
pare annually  and  trananlt  to  the  National 
Health  Board  a  statement  that  accurately 
shows  the  financial  operations  of  the  board 
and  lU  faculties.  The  National  Health 
Board  and  the  CcmptroUer  Ooieral  of  the 
United  States  shall,  for  auditing  purposes. 


have  access  to  aU  records  and  documents  of 
the  Service. 

Oeneral  fToviaiona 

Sec  541— Issuance  of  obligations.  The  Na- 
tional Health  Board  is  authorised  to  borrow 
money  and  to  issue  and  seU  such  obligations 
as  it  determines  sre  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act  but  only  in  such  amounts  as  sre 
specified  in  appropriation  Acts.  The  aggie- 
gale  amounts  of  obligations  at  one  time 
ShaU  not  exceed  $10  billion.  The  Natiooal 
Health  Board  may  pledge  the  sssets  of  the 
Trust  Fund  and  pledge  and  use  its  revenues 
to  pay  principal  and  interest  on  obligations 
The  service  shaU  abide  by  the  general  rules 
and  procedures  for  the  issuance  of  obliga- 
tions followed  by  sgendes  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  Obligations  issued  by  the 
Service  shaU  be  obligations  of  the  United 
States  Oovemment  and  payment  Is  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment. 

TTTLx  VI— KiscxLiJuraous  paovisiom 

Sec.  601— Effective  date  of  health  services. 
The  effective  date  of  health  services  under 
this  Act  is  January  1  of  the  fourth  calendar 
year  after  the  year  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. 

Sec  602— Repeal  of  provisions.  Effective 
on  the  date  of  health  services,  portions  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  Sodal 
Security  Act  and  other  acts  relating  to  the 
provision  of  health  care  services  sjod  the 
conduct  of  health  and  health  care  research 
are  repealed.  Portions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  relating  to  health  worker  educa- 
tion remain  in  effect  untU  four  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  health  services. 

Not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  President  shaU 
prepare,  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Health  Board,  and  transmit  to  Ooogress  leg- 
islation to  repeal  or  amend  addttknal  provi- 
sions of  law  that  sre  liwwislsliWit  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  Such  legislation  shaU 
indude  transfers  of  such  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  and  Human  Resources 
rdating  to  standard-setting,  regulation,  and 
llcendng.  as  the  Preddent  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Health 
Board  to  be  appn^riate. 

Not  later  than  <»ie  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  health  services,  the  Natiooal  Health 
Board  sbaU  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  on  how  the  Service  is  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  the  programs  which 
have  bem  repealed. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  (»nsent.  permlasion 
to  address  the  Houae.  following  the 
legialAtive  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCaix)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Cousint,  for  60  minutes,  Jtme 
18. 

Mr.  McEwni,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Daintncsm,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 
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Mr.  EcxAKT  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
18. 

Mr.  Hatxs.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
18. 


Nkal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Amnnrzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Wkiss.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
FoLST,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
DusBiH,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 


Exna^siON  OF  remarks 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  SOLOMOH.  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Boland  amendment  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  BROOimELD.  immediately  after 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Stcmp  in  the 
debate  on  the  Hamilton  amendment  to 
HJl.  2577,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  RiMAux),  immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  the  Michel  amendment  to 
HJ%.  2577.  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  today. 

Mr.  Dnxxncs.  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2V4  pages  of  the  Con- 
6SE8SIONAL  Rbcord  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $3,605. 

Mr.  BusTAMAifTE.  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2577,  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McCAHf)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  SOLOMOH. 

Mr.  Laoomarsiho. 

Mr.  Clihocr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bhoomfixlo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KRAwm, 

Mr.  CoiTGHLnT. 

Mr.  Brotbill. 

Mr.  Taukx  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GUHOKRSOH. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  CoMTK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Madigah. 

Mr.  Marldies. 

Mr.  WoLT  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Saxtoh. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Crahe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GmiAK. 

Mr.  Emxrsoh. 

Mr.  Groibxro. 

Mr.  RlTTER. 

Mr.  BuLET. 

Mr.  I>xinrT  Smith. 

Mr.  CoBET. 

Mr.  Mack. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  EcKART  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frahk. 

Mr.  Tatroh. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Bates. 


Mr.  9owLER. 

Mr.  AoDnro  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  JJucoBS. 

Mr. 

itr.  Hubbard. 

Mr. 

Mrs.  ^CHROEDER. 

Mr. 

Mr.DTMALLT. 

Mr.  arALLnros  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

Mr.  HoTER. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr. 

Mr.  aCHUMER. 

Mr.  Hngluh. 

Mr.  Qyson. 

Mr. 

Mr.  STILLER  of  California. 

Mr.  n>RD  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  'Pkpfer. 

Mr.  I^IAXLER. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.HAHALL. 

Mr.  duARiin  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Atkins. 
Mr.  Ortiz. 

Mr.  EfeTANT. 
Mr.  WTDEN. 
Mr.  SKORSKI. 

Mr.  AooKS. 
Mr.  Walorxn. 

Mr.  ^LTER. 

Mr.  «>RSKI. 
Mrs.  yoxxR. 
Mr.  WEISS. 


SENATE 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint! resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Spier's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8  J.  Ris.  88.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
tlie  week  beginning  September  8.  1985.  u 
"National  (Osteopathic  Medicine  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  cavll 
Service. 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  deolgnating 
the  week  of  June  23, 1985,  through  June  29, 

1985,  as  "Helen  KeUer  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  aad  avil  Service. 

S  J.  R^  137.  Joint  resolution  to  destgnate 
the  weeM  of  December  16, 1986,  through  De- 
cember $1.  1986,  as  "National  Drunk  and 
Drugge<^  Driving  Awareness  Week";  to  the 
Commitiee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

S  J.  Rob.  138.  Joint  reaoluttcm  to  designate 
the  week  of  Jime  3,  1986,  through  June  8. 

1986,  as '"National  IntelUgeoce  Community 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Clvl]  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  142.  Joint  resoluUon  to  designate 
June  13,.  1985,  aa  "Anne  Frank  Day";  to  the 
Conunltlee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 


ENRO: 


JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


Mr.  /bfNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  ^ouse  Administration,  reported 
that  tliat  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speake^: 
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HJ.  Res.  21 .  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  bet  inning  June  2,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Theatn !  Week:"  and 

HJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  Da|.  May  12.  1985,  to  Father's 
Day.  June  If,  1985,  as  "Family  Reunion 
Month". 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPE4KE31  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  all  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  foUowing  title: 

S.J.  Res.  6&  Joint  resolution  iit»ignmung 
June  14, 1985,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day". 


ApJOl 
^AL^ER. 


r.  Thursday. 


JOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Hoose  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  34  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Th^ursday.  June  13.  1985.  at 
lOajn. 


COBOtCUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clai^e  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive commuidcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speakerts  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1470.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  ((^mptroller).  trans- 
mitting a  UstI  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  Ju)y  1  Uirough  August  31.  1985, 
pursuant  to  30  nJB.C.  139(b):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

1471.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  A^my  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  secUon  403  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity 
In  eligibility  lor  basic  allowances  for  quar- 
ters (to  Induqe  the  Variable  Housing  Allow- 
ance) for  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices without  dependents  and  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  who  are  married  to 
other  unifonded  service  members  and  liave 
no  other  legal  dependents;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1472.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  Sjrstem.  piusuant  to 
the  Act  of  Juhe  24.  1948.  chapter  625,  sec- 
Uon 10(g)  (65  Stat.  87;  81  SUt.  105);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1473.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  tran^nitting  a  report  on  the  activl- 

Conservation  Corps  pro- 
lent  of  ttie  Interior, 
Law  92-597,  section  5;  to 
on  Education  and  Labor, 
from  the  Associate  Director, 
lonal  and  Cultural  Affairs, 
Agency,  transmitting  noti- 
fication of  a  proposed  waiver  of  limitation 
on  foreign  tiavel  by  a  citizen  who  Is  fi- 
nanced by  grfnts  from  the  Private  Sector 
Program,  pursuant  to  22  n.S.C.  2460  nt 
(Public  Law  98-164,  sec  207(a)  (FY  1984- 
1985)):  to  tbi  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 1 

1475.  A  letUf  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urbai^  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  pro- 
visions of  thei  Bankruptcy  Code  governing 
the  powers  of  a  banimiptcy  court  and  ttie 
effect  of  aut<anatic  stays  as  they  relate  to 


the 


ties  of  the 
gram  in 
pursuant  to 
the  Commit 

1474.  A  letl 
Bureau  of  Edi 
U.S.  Informal 
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certain  multifamily  mortgages  or  other 
loans  insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develotnnent  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1476.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (CMvil  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Department  of  the  Army,  on  Wll- 
Uamsport  and  South  WllUamsport,  PA  to- 
gether with  other  pertinent  reports;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Tranmor- 
tatlon. 

1477.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civilian  Radioactive  Waste  Management, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  activities  and 
expenditures  of  the  Office,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-425,  section  304(c);  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2040.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize v>propriatlons  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  ex- 
penditures from  the  Nuclear  Waste  Fund 
for  activities  imder  title  I  of  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  99-170,  PL  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 
Mr.  HAMILTON:  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  House  ResoluUon 
171.  Resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
provide  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
documents  and  factual  Informaticm  In  tils 
possession  or  under  tiis  control  relating  to 
certain  counterterrorlst  units  which  re- 
ceived covert  training  or  other  support  from 
the  United  SUtes.  (Rept.  No.  99-171).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXll.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  BCr.  ALEXANDER: 

HJl.  2738.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Overseas 
U.S.  Citizen's  Representation  in  the  Con- 
gress Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

HJl.  2739.  A  bill  entltied:  "The  Overseas 
American  Children's  (Citizenship  Equity  Act 
of  1985";  to  the  CoDunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

H.R.  2740.  A  bill  entiUed:  "The  Overseas 
American  Economic  Competition  E^nhance- 
ment  Act  of  1985";  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  lAi.  BATES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alez- 
AHDXR.  Mr.  AcKXRiiAM,  Mr.  Ainnm- 
zio.  Mr.  Ahthont,  Mr.  Barxss.  Mr. 

BXSIIAN.  Mr.  BOEHLZRT,  Mr.  BORIOB 

of  Michigan.  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs. 
BoxXR,  Mr.  Brkaux,  Mr.  Bhowh  of 
California,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana. 
Mrs.  BuKTOH  of  C^alifomia.  Mr.  Bus- 


TAMAjm.  Mr.  Cass.  Mr.  CAUirr,  IiCr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Clat.  Mr.  Clinibr.  Mr. 
CoBjao,  Mr.  CoiaMAii  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Coirms.  Mr.  Cotnb.  Mr.  Crocxxit. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  ob 
Luoo,  Mr.  DiLLirits.  Mr.  DnuucK. 
Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  DomnoxT.  Mr. 
DowHET  of  New  Torit.  Mr.  Dussm. 
Mr.  DnfALLT,  Mr.  Enoiui,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Folbt,  Mr.  Vumkk, 
Mr.  OsjiiBiisoii,  Mr.  OomALiz.  Mr. 
Oraoi80«.  Mr.  Hakiltor.  Mr.  Bam- 
MSRScmaiiT,  Mr.  Hawkims.  Mr. 
Hates.  Mr.  Hbrtbl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Hbprl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hilsr,  Mr. 
HoTB.  Mr.  HuiriBt.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mrs.  JoBiraoii,  Ms.  Kaptcr.  Mr. 
KoLTia.  Mr.  KosiMATBR.  Mr. 
Lartos.  Mr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
^tamkm  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lclard,  Mr. 
Ixnm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Lowbrt  of 
C^alifomia,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  LoxEii,  Mr.  McKmnr,  Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Matsxti. 

Ms.    MiKULSKI.    Mr.    MOAKLET,    Mr. 

Mraimc.  Mr.  Natcbxr.  Ma.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Oxnz.  Mr.  Owers.  Mr.  Paeetta. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Pervt. 
Mr.  Rahali,  BCr.  Reid,  Mr.  Roddio, 
Mr.  RoK.  Mr.  Rotral.  Mr.  Sava<«, 
BCr.  ScHEUER,  BIrs.  Schroeder.  BCrs. 
Schneider.  BCr.  Schumer.  Bfr.  Sei- 
BBRLniG,  Bfr.  Sharp,  BCr.  Sixorski. 
BCr.  Skxkii,  BCr.  Swvpia.  BCr.  Solarz. 
BCr.   Stark,   BCr.   St  Qbrmaik.  BCr. 
Stokes,  BCr.  STtn>DS.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Oeorgia.  BCr.  Towhs.  BCr.  Trazlrr. 
Mr.  Udaix,  BCr.  Vehto.  BCr.  Vouocer. 
BCr.    Walgrer,    BCr.    WsAvn.    BCr. 
Weiss,  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Wiluaics, 
BCr.  Wise.  BCr.  Wolpr.  BCr.  Wtub. 
and  BCr.  Totmc  of  Alaska): 
H.R.  2741.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion in  insiutmce  on  the  basis  of  blindness 
or  degree  of  blindness;  to  the  C^smmittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
Bv  BCr  BIAOOI: 
HJl.  2742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide,  with  re- 
spect to  guaranteed,  insured,  and  direct  stu- 
dent loans,  deferral  of  repayment  and  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  Interest 
diulng  the  borrower's  service  aa  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  teacher,  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  BCr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
BCr.  SiKORSKi.  BCr.  BCarket.  BCr.  Coa- 
TERS.  BCr.  Frahk.  BCr.  SsniERi.nro. 
BCr.  iMuon,  BCr.  Slatrrt.  BCr.  BCar- 
mnc  ICr.  BCnxsROf  California.  BCr. 
KosniATER.   BCr.   SwtPT.   BCr.   Del- 
LUKS.  BCr.  Wtser,  BCr.  Bates,  BCr. 
Rose,  and  BCr.  DnoELL): 
HJl.  2743.  A  Mil  to  require  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  to  adhere  to  certain 
procedures  In  tlie  conduct  of  its  meetings;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  BCr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
BCr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
NowAK.  BCr.  Klbczka.  and  BCr.  Ser- 

SERRREMRER): 

H.R.  2744.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coordinat- 
ed management  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointiy. 
to  the  ComoUttees  on  BCerehant  BCaiine  and 
Fisheries,  and  Sdenoe  and  Technology. 
By  BCr.  EBCER80N: 
HJl.  2745.  A  biU  entitied  "The  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Program  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program";  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  BCr.  LELAND  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Sabo.  BCr.  Dtmallt,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr. 


DizoR,  BCr.  MsATiir.  BCr.  Ackermak, 
BCr.    Weiss.    Mr.    Crockett.    BCr. 
Stokes.  BCr.  Smrb  of  norida.  BCr. 
BCarket.  BCr.  ^ost.  BCr.  Hates.  BCr. 
BCncBBJL.  BCr.  OwEHS.  BCr.  Moobt. 
BCr.  RicRARSso*.  BCr.  Fauktrot.  BCr. 
Savao.  BCr.  RAwai.,  BCrs.  Boxer.  BCs. 
Kaptur.  BCr.  DoRBiR,  BCr.  Morrisor 
of  Connecticut.  BCr.  Corters.  and 
BCr.  Gray  of  Pennsylvania: 
HJt  2746.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation on  South  African  vesKls  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  provided  under  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Developmoit  and  Aaslstsnoe 
Act  of  1954:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  BCr.  BCADIOAN: 
HJl.  2747.  AblU  to  aUow  tazpayns  to  des- 
ignate on  their  income  tax  returns  that 
overpayments  of  Incnne  tax  shall  be  treated 
as  contributions  and  used  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  and  that  cash  contributions  in- 
cluded with  such  returns  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  the  public  debt;  to  the  Coounittee  on 
Ways  and  BCeans. 

By  BCr.  BCURPHT  (for  himseU.  BCr. 
BCABmB.  BCr.  Crockett,  and  ICr. 
Garcia): 
HJl.  2748  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estalv 
Ustunent  and  operation  of  a  national  lottery 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  and  to  aarist  in 
financing  the  Federal  Old-age,  survivors  and 
hospital  insuranoe  programs:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  BCeans. 

By   BCr.   RTTTER   (for  himself.   BCr. 
Blilbt.  BCr.  BaowR  of  California. 
BCr.  FuauA.  BCr.  XiOJAR.  BCr.  LnmarR. 
BCr.  NiELSOR  of  Utah.  BCrs.  Schkei- 
DiR,  BCr.  Walorbi.  BCr.  YouRO  of 
BCiaaouri,  and  BCr.  Zscbao): 
HJl.  3749.  A  bm  to  estabUsh  coordinated 
Interagency    research    and    demonstration 
projects  for  improving  knowledge  and  use  of 
risk  aaseaament  by  those  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  regulatory  derisions  related 
to  the  protecUon  of  human  life,  health,  and 
the  environment;  to  the  Coounittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 
By  BCr.  ROSE: 
HJl.  2750.  A  bUl  to  strengthen  the  oper- 
ation of  the  agricultural  stabilisation  and 
conservation    committee   system,    and    for 
other  purposes;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  BCr.  STAUJNGS: 
HJl.  2751.  A  bm  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  water  uaeni  deprived  of  winter 
livestock  water  from  Willow  Oeek.  Idaho, 
downstream  of  the  Ririe  Dam  snd  Reser- 
voir, to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  BCr.  8TNAR  (for  himself  and  BCis. 
Schrorobr): 
HJl.  2752.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal   and  transfer  Its 
functions  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  BCr.  WALQREN: 
HJl.  2753.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  with  respect  to  the  control  of  interstate 
air  pollution;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  BCr.  WALGREN  (for  tiimaeU,  BCr. 
Rrtbu  BCr.  Sharp.  BCrs.  Schreibbr. 
and  BCr.  Eckart  of  Ohio): 
HJl.  2754.  A  bill  establishing  a  program 
for  the  demonstration  and  development  of 
technologies    for    commercial    ^plication 
through  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Re- 
serve, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  BCr.  HOTER  (for  himself,  BCs.  BCi- 
KULSKi,  and  BCr.  Garcia): 
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VL3.  Reg.  314.  Joint  resolution  deslgnAtlng 
the  month  of  November  1985  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  OvQ  Service. 
By  Mr.  CROCKETT: 

H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  extending  frater- 
nal greetings  to  the  13th  World  Festival  of 
Youth  and  Students,  to  be  held  in  Moscow 
from  July  37  to  August  3.  1985;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MACK: 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  majority  for  passage  of  certain  appro- 
priations bills  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIAIf 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XX 11.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

156.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  rela- 
tive to  the  NaUon's  fiscal  deficit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

157.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
SUte  of  Illinois,  relative  to  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

158.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  relative  to  deduc- 
tions for  State  and  local  taxes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

159.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  relaUve  to  Social  Se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BATES: 
H.R.  3755.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Bradley 
H.  Koskle;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services.  

By  BIr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 
HJt  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kok 
DJen  Su  and  Grace  Su;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  3:  BIr.  Ercush  and  Mr.  MARtrmz. 

HJl.  35:  Mr.  MoRRisoif  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Ajfouws,  Mr.  Busxamakts,  Mr.  Ross, 
and  Mr.  Wilsoh. 

HJl.  44:  Mr.  Vxarro  and  Mr.  DkLat. 

tLR.  337:  Mr.  Bans,  Mr.  BaooMnxLD,  Mr. 
DoROAif  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Etahs  of  nii- 
DOls,  Mr.  Gaixo,  Mr.  McKmnr.  Mr. 
MicHSL,  Mr.  PBnrr,  Mr.  Posm.  Mr.  Rob- 
nrs.   Mrs.   Smitb  of  Nebraska,   and   Mr. 

WOLPE. 

HJl.  375:  Mr.  SmoqxnsT  and  Mr.  Yourg 
of  Florida. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  Ekskso*.  Mr.  Okjdsiisoh. 
Mr.  HnoBES,  Mr.  I^ach  of  Iowa,  and  Mr. 
Ganz. 

HJt  481:  BCr.  Batbub. 

HJl.  585:  Mr.  Mouoham. 

HJl.  669:  Mr.  Wolpi.  Mr.  Fixlim.  Bfr. 
ScHSDB.  Mr.  GBnoraoR,  Mr.  DomnLLv, 
Mr.  Amano,  and  Mr.  McCloskxt. 

HJl.  704:  Mr.  Paxxis.  Mr.  Solomox,  and 
Mr.  BAXtoii  of  Texas. 

HJl.  767:  Mr.  Kmunss,  Mr.  Whitkhukst, 
Mr.  DoKXAH  of  California.  Mr.  Robxkts.  Mr. 


WnaoR.  Mr.  Nixlsox  of  Utah,  Mr.  Baktor 
of  Texa4  Mr.  Swnr.  Mr.  Buxtoh  of  Indi- 
DxLat. 

Mr.  Moxaiaox  of  Washington. 
Mr.  LujAX,  BCr.  Boulrr,  Mr. 
Mr.  Maseou,  Mr.  Haxtrxit,  Mr. 
.    VALBMTim.    Mr.    Pakxis,    Mr. 
Mr.  Dascrlk. 
HJl.  llOO:  Mr.  Solomor.  Mr.  Staixiros, 
Mi.  TXA^um,  Mr.  Stxarg,  Mrs.  Bxrtlxt, 
Mr.  Andoni.  BCr.  Guhoiisor,  Mr.  Esoax. 
Mr.  PoxiBx.  and  Mr.  Oxxrstax. 
HJl.  IIMO:  Mr.  Maxtxrb. 
HJl.   U56:   Mr.  Clat,  Mr.   Biaooi,  Mr. 
Daux.  Mr.  Pbxkirs.  Mr.  Swm,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  of  INebraska. 

HJl.  1188:  BCs.  Srowx.  Mr.  Addaxbo.  Mr. 
CoxxT,  Mr.  Haxtrkr.  Mr.  Fixlos,  Blr. 
Htnro,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Roi.  Mr.  Fumio, 
Mr.    Eubbxtch,    Mr.    LuRomx.    and    Mr. 

BOLARS. 

HJl.  1M3:  Mr.  FDohar  and  Mr.  OuAxnn. 

HJl.  IJ  43:  Mr.  Fkiohar  and  tSx.  Curoix. 

HJl.  la  H:  Mr.  PxTXi. 

HJt  U  53:  Mr.  Bakrxs  and  Mr.  Oxat  of 
Pennsylvmla. 

HJl.  14  M:  Mr.  Gxat  of  Pennsylvania. 

HJl.  19  SO:  Mr.  Maxtirxe.  Mr.  Vkrto,  Mr. 
Fxishar,  indMr.  Tallor. 

HJl.  1>91:  Mr.  Robixt  F.  Smith,  Mr. 
EvARS  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  EMKxaoR. 

HJl.  1^19:  Mr.  Bxothux.  Mrs.  Bkrtuct, 
Bfr.  Fas<±u,  BCr.  McOxATH,  Bfr.  Morkisor 
of  Washii  igton. 

HJl.  16 14:  BCr.  Cobxt  and  Bfr.  Edwards  of 
OklahomL 

HJl.  1146:  Bfr.  Towrs,  Bfr.  Lklard,  Bfr. 
CORTX.  B|r.  Dtmallt,  Bfr.  BfADioAR.  Bfr. 
MxAiant,  Mr.  Wortlkt,  Bfr.  Lkvirx  of  Cali- 
fornia, B^.  WOLPK.  Bfr.  GiLMAR.  Bfs.  MlKUL- 

«Ri.  Bfr.  ^osx.  Bfr.  McCoixuM.  and  Bfr.  BfAX- 

TIRXZ.         I 

HJl.  1770:  Mr.  Stark  and  Bfr.  Corykrs. 
HJl.  1932:  Bfr.  Blaz. 

HJl.  19B5:  Bfr.  Apflbgatx.  Bfr.  Bttrtor  of 
Indiana.  Bfr.  Curgkr,  Bfr.  Ddsbir.  Bfr. 
Gray  of  Illinois,  Bfr.  Hamxltor,  Bfr.  Hiler, 
Bfr.  LoT^  Bfr.  Lowxrt  of  California,  Bfr. 
BfAXTiR  pf  New  York.  Bfr.  Pease,  Bfr. 
Rahall,  |fr.  RxoDLA,  Bfr.  Sharp,  and  Bfr. 
Solomor^ 

7:  Bfr.  Bxtktor  of  Indiana,  Bfr. 
Bfr.  Hnxis. 
'9:  Bfr.  DxLLUMs. 

Bfr.  SiXATTOR. 

c  Bfr.  CxocKXTT,  Bfr.  Neal,  Bfr. 
f  Utah,  Bfr.  Guckmar,  and  Bfr. 


HJl. 
Savaoe. 


HJl.  l! 

LOTT, 

HJl. 

H.R. 

HJl.  3 
NiXLSOR 

Deixums, 

HJl.  3ajll:  Bfr.  Ddxbir,  and  Bfr.  Cortxrs. 
H.R.  3^3:  Bfr.  DxLLUMs,  and  Bfr.  Kmnx. 
Bfr.  OwKRs,  Bfr.  Dtmaixt.  Bfr, 
BfncRXLL,  Bfr.  Dbllums.  Bfr. 
Hawurs,  Bfr.  Stokes,  Bfr.  Faurtxgt.  BCr. 
and  ICr.  Hatxs. 
17:  Bfr.  BLnxT. 

BCr.  BiAoai,  BCr.  Curoxx.  BCr. 
\,  BCr.  Rarokl,  BCr.  Moxkisoh  of 
It,  Bfr.  Edoak,  Bfr.  Dtmallt,  Bfr. 
OoRZALxa  Bfr.  Pepper,  Bfr.  OtnnxxsoR.  and 
Bfr.  CO] 

HJl.  2abl:  ICr.  ICaxtirb.  Ms.  Kaptuh,  and 
BCrs.- 
HJl.  3aM:  Bfr.  Daitb  and  Bfr.  DxLat. 
HJl.  34)1:  Bfr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Bfr.  Fxi 
OHAR,  MrJ  COHms,  and  BCr.  Hoktor. 

HJl.  3451:  BCr.  Lujar.  BCs.  Srowe.  Bfr. 
Fpsm.  Mr.  BfAXTiR  of  New  York,  Bfr.  Hart- 
rxit,  BCrJPicKLB,  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Bfs. 
Kaptux.  ud  ICr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJl.  34B4:  BCr.  Nixlsor  of  Utah. 
_HJl.     U53:     Bfr.     SxRBXRXXXRRXR.     Bfr. 
OwKRs.  Bgr.  RiRALDo,  BfTs.  CoLLiRS,  and  Bfr. 

HURTSR.  '. 

HJl.  38 17:  Bfr.  AoDAXBO  and  Bfr.  Whxat. 


HJl.  3575: 
HJl.  3581: 
HJl.  3584: 
HJl.  3507: 
HJl.  3603: 


.Addaxbo. 

.BfAxmxE. 

,  Bedell  and  Bfr.  Saxtor. 

.Weiss. 

HoTXX.  Bfr.  Savaox.  BCr. 


FOOLIXTTA.  Bfr.  BfAKTIRKE.  BfrS.  BXRTLET,  BCS. 


BClKDLSKI. 

HJl.  3630: 
SKI. 

HJl.  3636: 
Baxior  of  Tei 
HJ.  Res.  18: 
H  J.  Res.  1( 

CORTEXS.BCr. 

H.J.  Res. 
BCr.  SoLOMOR, 
BCr.  HuTTO, 
Coopxx.    BCr. 
Yatxor,  BCr. 
Hall  of  Ohio. 

VLJ.  Res. 
BCr.  Russo, 
BoGGS,  BCr. 
AspiR.   BCr. 
KXMP.  BCr. 
ma.  BCr.  Bxo^ 
Indiana.  Bfr. 
Bfnxxx   of 
Wtder,  Bfr. 
of  California. 


Bfr.  CORTXKS. 

Collirs  and  Bfs.  BfncuL- 

Rooxxx.  Bfr.  WoxTLET,  BCr. 
and  BCr.  DeLat. 
BCktbxs  of  Kansas. 
BCr.  DixoR.  Bfr.  Saxtor.  BCr. 
IT,  and  BCr.  de  la  Garza. 
BCr.  KiLDEE,  BCr.  Sterrolm. 
r.  BxooMPiKLD,  Bfr.  Foley, 
McEwER,  Bfr.   Clat,  Bfr. 
Savage,    BCr.    Wtlie,    Bfr. 
lt  of  Pennsylvania,  and  BCr. 


BCr.  Peppex.  BCr.  Whittxr. 
Gatdos,  BCr.  Emxksor,  Bfrs. 
iTTOR.  Bfr.  Gkprardt.  Bfr. 
lOOKS.  Bfr.  RoBiRsoR.  Bfr. 
r.  Bfr.  Edwards  of  Oklaho- 
of  Colorado.  BCr.  Buxtor  of 
>MPixLO.  Bfr.  Scrxuxx.  Bfr. 
>n.  Bfr.  Bates,  Bfr. 
of  California.  BCr.  Lewis 
SoLOMOR.  BCr.  Packard. 
BCr.  Lagomars^io,  Bfr.  DxWirx,  Bfr.  Mort- 
GOMXXT,  Bfr.  BAixtha.  BCr.  Stvmp.  BCr.  Htde, 
BCr.  Fascelu  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas.  Bfr. 

KOSTMAYEX.    Bar.    COELHO,    Bfr.    **TTTTB    of 

California,  BfiT  Duxbir,  Bfr.  Brucx.  BCr. 
Foley,  Bfr.  Rose.  Bfr.  Beilkrsor.  Bfr.  Huck- 
aby,  Bfr.  BoLARo,  Bfr.  BfcDAOE,  Bfr.  Lrvno- 
STOR,  Bfr.  GuiiDExsoR.  Bfr.  DE  Lugo,  Bfr. 
Eaxlt,  Bfr.  GxfoisoR,  Bfr.  Lorr,  BCr.  Dxxntx 
of  California,  Mr.  Udall,  BCr.  Baxrxs,  Bfr. 

BXYART,     Bfr.     BfAXKXY,     Bfrs.     LORG,     Bfr. 

McCloskby,  BCr.  Behrxtt,  Bfr.  Pickle.  Bfr. 

AUCOIR.  BCr.  BKEER.  BCTB.  V0CAROVICH.  Bfr. 

Shxlby,  BCr.  J^roxos.  BCr.  St  Gxxmair.  Bfr. 
Whitixt.  BCrJ  HxpRxx.  BCr.  Gxxxr.  Bfr. 
O'BxixR.  Bfr.  Idoxrar  of  California,  Bfs. 
Srowx.  Bfr.  |HmxY,  Bfr.  Puxsell,  Bfr. 
RiTTEX,  Bfr.  L«ACH  of  Iowa,  BCr.  McCollum, 
Bfr.  TXAPicARTJ  BCr.  Guckmar,  BCr.  Dowrkt 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Hatcbkr.  BCr.  Erdxeich, 
BCr.  Crockett,  Bfr.  Owers,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Iowa.  BCr.  FoR>  of  Tennessee.  Bfr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Bfr.  Fuqua.  Bfr.  Tauzir,  Bfr. 
MoLiRARi.  Bfr.  Weaver.  Bfr.  Dellumb,  Bfr. 

CORYXKS,    Bfr.    FOWLER,    Bfr.    MOXXISOR    of 

Washington,  B|r.  Gxotbxxg,  Bfr.  Gxxog,  Bfr. 
Sraxp,  Mr.  drAooKxs,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Dtmallt,  Mr.  Callahar,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr. 
Gallo,  Mr.  Whxat.  Mr.  Poxixx,  Mr. 
CoYRx.  Mr.  BficA,  Mr.  Towrb.  Mr. 
DoxGAR  of  North  Dakota,  Bfr.  Daux,  Bfr. 
BCaxtirki,  BCri  Siuardbi.  BCr.  FkARKUR, 
BCr.  Mxactk,  Bfr.  Foglixita,  BCr.  Pxicx.  BCr. 
AcxxxMAR,  Bfr.  Vxrto,  Bfr.  Ahtrory,  Bfr. 

BfAVXOULKS.  Bff .  BOUCHXK.  Bfr.  I^LARD.  Bfr. 

Gaxcia.  and  Bff .  Wixtr. 

H.J.  Res.  304( BCr.  Hyde. 

H.J.  Res.  308:  BCrs.  Boxbx.  BCr.  Atkirs. 
BCr.  E:iRDRXS8.JBfr.  BfcOxATH.  Bfr.  FxnzxL. 
Bfr.  Solomor,  Mr.  Poxixx,  BCr.  Siljardex. 

H.  Con.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Peppex. 

H.  Con.  Res.  B9:  BCr.  Paxxis.  Bfr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Rkd.  and  BCr.  Oaydos. 

H.  Con.  Res.  ?1:  BCr.  BCaxtirbz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  148:  BCrs.  Colurs,  BCr.  Dt- 
mallt, BCr.  Hawkirs,  BCr.  Stokxs,  BCr. 
BfiTCHXLL,  Bfr.  I  OwxRs,  Bfr.  Faurtxoy.  Bfr. 
Savaox.  Bfr.  (tonxTEX.  Bfr.  DxLLims,  Bfr. 
CaocKiTT.  andj  BCr.  Morxisor  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

H.  Res.  74:  BCr.  Dorrar  of  California.  Bfr. 
LiOHTPOOT.  Bfii  McGxATH.  Bfr.  Weber.  Bfr. 
Saxtor,  Bfr.  Mitchell,  Bfr.  Wilsor,  Bfr. 
Stokes.  Bfr.  Youro  of  Bfissouri.  Bfr.  Bedell. 
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Bfr.  BfARTiREZ.  Bfr.  SCHxnzR,  Mr.  Barrxs. 
Bfr.  Lblard,  Mr.  Morrisor  of  Connecticut, 
Bfr.  LaFalcb,  Bfrg.  Boxxx.  Bfr.  Guckmar, 
Bfr.  BiURAKis.  Bfr.  DeWirz,  Bfr.  Bermar. 
Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Oallo,  Bfr. 
CoBET,  Bfr.  Reid.  Mr.  Daschle.  Bfr.  Dio- 
GUARDI,  Bfr.  DuRBiN.  Mr.  Evarb  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Boehlert,  Mr.  Greer.  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii.  Bfr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Bfr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Mireta. 

H.  Res.  76:  Mr.  Yatror.  Bfr.  Kolter.  Bfrs. 
Bertley.  Bfr.  BiAGCi,  Bfr.  Mbact-ic  Bfr.  Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  McHdgh,  Bfr.  Strattor.  Bfr. 
EcKKRT  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Peighar. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  E>elldm8,  Mr.  Hepiel  of 
Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Dysor. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  1815:  Bfr.  Kastermeier. 

H.R.  3600:  Mr.  Hartrxit. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

131.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
common  council.  Port  Wayne,  IN,  relative  to 
experiments  on  animals:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

132.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Lub- 
bock, TX.  relative  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

133.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  council,  Bfid- 
land,  TX.  relative  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

134.  Also,  petition  of  Prof.  Dr.  Ingomar 
Hauchler  MdB..  et  al..  Members  of  the 
German  Bundestag,  Bonn,  Germany,  rela- 
tive to  the  trade  embargo  on  Nicaragua;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

135.  Also,  petition  of  the  Hagerstown- 
Washington  Coimty  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hagerstown.  BfD,  relative  to  the  balance  of 
trade;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJt.  1453 

By  Bfr.  BaCA: 
—Page  11.  amend  lines  1  through  8  to  read 
as  follows: 

(f>  AODITIORAL  AlTTRORIZATIOR  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIORS    POR    RECEPTIOR    ARD    PLACEMERT 

Services.— (1)  In  order  to  insure  that  suffi- 
cient funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  for  reception  and  placement 
services  in  fulfillment  of  the  responsibilities 
required  under  section  412(b>(7KD)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (as  added 
by  subsection  (bKl)  of  ttiis  section),  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  described  in  paragraph 
(2))  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  any  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  re^Mnsibilities  under  that  section. 

(3)  The  amounts  described  in  this  para- 
graph are— 

(A)  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  "BCi- 


gration  and  Refugee  Assistance"  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Years  1986  and  1987.  which  may  be  used  for 
enhanced  reception  and  placement  services 
under  section  413(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  and 

(B)  any  other  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  services. 


H.R.  1555 


By  Bfr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page    56,     lines    4    and    5,    strike    out 
'(391,533,200"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$387,000,000". 

—Page  48.  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"$284,904,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$196,311,000". 

Page  48,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning 
in  line  12  and  ending  on  line  5  of  page  51 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  paragraph  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  may  be  contributed  to  the  Internation- 
al Atomic  Energy  Agency  only  if  the  Se(ae- 
tary  of  State  determines  (and  so  reports  to 
the  Congress)  that  Israel  is  not  being  denied 
its  right  to  participate  in  the  activities  of 
that  Agency." 

—Page  47,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  3U.  APPROPKUnONS  FREEZE. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  provided  by  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  title,  the  aggregate 
amounts  appropriate  pursuant  to  those  au- 
thorizations for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  may  not  exceed  $1,682,533,000. 
—Page       30,       line       17,       strike       out 

'$3,900,400,000"  both  places  it  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,841,000,000". 
—Page  2.  lines  14.  23.  and  24,  strike  out 

"$5,427,050,000"  each  place  it  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,202,050,000". 

Page  5.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out 
"$1,300,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

•$1,175,000,000".         

By  Bfr.  BROOBfFIELD 
—Page  30,  after  line  10  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  IZ8.  CEIUNC  ON  MIUTABY  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
TURKEY. 

For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
the  aggregate  total  of  assistance  under 
chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  financing  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  provided  for 
Turkey  may  not  exceed  $711,42is.570. 

By  Bfr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
—Page  141,  line  14.  before  the  semicolon, 
insert  the  following:  ",  including  the  release 
of  prisonera  held  without  charge  and  an  end 
to  arresta  by  presidential  order  without 
cotut  warrants  and  ball". 

Page  141,  line  34,  insert  "and  security 
forces  (including  the  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary and  the  Civilian  Home  Defense 
Forces)"  after  "forces". 

Page  144,  after  line  3.  add  the  foUowlnr 

(d)  CoRORXSSiORAL  OvxxsiGHT.— The  Con- 
gress, in  determining  future  aid  levels  for 
the  Philippines,  will  take  into  account  not 
only  our  mlUtaiy  bases  agreement  with  that 
country,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  the 
objectives  identified  in  subsection  (b)  have 
been  implemented.  The  Congress  may  defer 
aaslatance  for  the  Philippines  under  both 
chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  if— 

(1)  significant  progress  is  not  achieved 
with  respect  to  the  objectives  identified  In 
subsection  (b),  or 

(3)  the  Congress  finds  that  such  assistance 
is  used  to  violate  the  intematlonaUy  recog- 
nized human  righU  of  the  FUlplno  people. 


By  Bfr.  SOLOMON: 
—Page  2.  lines  14,  23,  and  27,  strike  out 
"$5,427,050,000"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,462,050,000";  page 
3,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "$553,900,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$588,900,000": 
and  page  6.  strike  out  lines  7  through  9  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(4)  "The  Phiuppires.— Of  the  total 
amoimt  of  credits  extended  under  section  23 
of  this  Act,  not  less  than  $35,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  not  less  than 
$35,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  shaU  be 
available  only  for  the  Philippines.". 

Page  8.  lines  13  and  14.  strike  out 
'"$761,000,000""  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$786,000,000";  and  beginning  in  line  17, 
strike  out  "not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "'not  less  than  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986  and  not  less  than 
$50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987". 
—Page  30,  line  17,  strike  out 
""$3,900,400,000"  both  places  it  appears  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ""$3,840,400,000". 

Page  37,  line  4.  strike  out  "$155,000,000" 
both  places  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$90,000,000". 


H.R.  1873 


By  Bfr.  BENNETT: 
—Page       13.       line       15,       strike       out 
"$9,039,500,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,921,700,000". 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  I  (page  33,  Une  23)  add 
the  f  oUowing  new  section: 

SBC  111.  TERMINA'nON  OF  MX  MISSILE  PROGRAM 
AND  TRANSFERS  TO  CONVENTIONAL 
PROGRAMS. 

(a)  LlMITATIOR     OR     FY86     ard     Laixr 

Fdrds.— No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  procurement  of  miasaes 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  for 
any  later  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for 
the  BCX  mlssUe. 

(b)  LnoTATioR  OR  PxioK-YxAX  Fdrds  Re- 
MAiRiRG  Available  por  Obugatior.— Funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  procurement  of  missOes  for  the  Air 
Force  for  a  fiscal  year  before  fiscal  year 
1986  that  remain  available  for  obligation  . 
may  not  be  obligated  for  the  BfX  missUe 
program. 

(c)  Authorizatior  op  Trarspbx  op  Pxior- 

YEAR  BfX  FURDS  IRTO  CORVBRTIORAL  PRO- 
GRAMS.—SubJCCt  to  the  provisions  of  Appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense any  amoimts  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  procurement  for  the 
BfX  missUe  program  for  a  fiscal  year  t>ef ore 
fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount  transfened 
pursuant  to  the  precnling  sentence  shall  be 
available  only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  Authorizatior  op  Appropriatiors  pox. 
CoRVXHTiORAL  PxoGXAMS.- There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  procurement  for  the  Armed  Forces 
$3,117,800,(KK).  Amotmts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorisation  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. Such  authorization  is  in  addition  to 
any  other  authorization  provided  in  this 
UUe. 

By  Bfr.  DICKS: 
—Page       33,       line       13,       strike       out 
■■$6,305,733,000"  and  Insot  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$5,982,770,000".  , 
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Pace  3e.  Btrike  out  Udm  18  throuch  23 
(and  redealgnate  the  succeedlnc  pancrmplu 
MooitUncly). 

At  the  end  of  title  n  (ptfe  39.  after  Une 
14).  tdd  the  follovlnc  new  wcUon: 
SBC  M7.  anuracic  oswwmm  omiATivB. 

(a)  liDiRAnoM  oa  TTM  rmnm  fob  SDL— 
Of  the  amount  autboriwd  In  aection  301  to 
be  approprteted  for  flKal  yeax  19M  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaliutUon 
for  the  Defense  Acendes.  not  more  than 
$3,100,000,000.  may  be  appropriated  for  ac- 
UvtUea  of  the  Stratetlc  Defenae  Initiative 
OnaninUion  of  the  Dmartment  of  Defenae. 

(b)  Paojaci*  Rmuiid  To  Bk  Cakbikd 
Out  at  OnuiFuu  IxviLa.— Of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwiae  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  19M  for  reaeareh.  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  activities  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve- 

(1)  not  less  than  $13,800,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  medical  applica- 
tion of  free-electron  lasen  and  aasodated 
material  and  physical  adenoe  research 
project; 

(3)  not  less  than  $148,060,000  aball  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  battle  manage- 
ment and  """wfiml.  control  and  f^mmnnl- 
cations  project; 

(3)  not  less  than  $98,340,000  shall  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  systems  architec- 
ture project; 

(4)  not  less  than  $73,180,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
IniUaUve  system  survtvaUllty  project: 

(8)  not  lem  than  $103,800,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  lethality  and 
target-hardening  project:  and 

(6)  not  less  than  $78,000,000  ahaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  a  new  project  direct- 
ed toward  defense  against  manned  aircraft 
and  cruise  missiles. 

(e)  Pmoncn  LmmD  to  a  Sraarisi)  Maxi- 
MOM.— Of  the  amount  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  fiacal  year  1086 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
IniUative- 

(1)  not  more  than  $117,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  optical  surveU- 
lance  experiment; 

(3)  not  more  than  $162,700,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated OT  expended  for  the  qiace-baaed 
laser  concepts  project: 

(3)  not  more  than  $13JMM.00O  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  hypervelocity 
launcher  development  project;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  $30,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated <»-  expended  for  the  kinetic  UU  vehi- 
cle project 

(d)  Amuiuurs  to  AmniAL  SDI  RxpoaT.— 
Section  1103  of  the  Department  of  Defenae 
Authorisation  Act.  1088  (PubUc  Law  98-828: 
98  Start.  2880).  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inaerting  "(a)"  after  "Sxc.  1103."; 

(3)  by  inaerting  ",  including  planned  tests" 
in  paragraph  (1)  after  "ballistic  missiles": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4).  (8). 
(8).  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (8),  (6).  (7).  and 
(8).  respectively; 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  details  of  all  developments  In  each 
Strategic  Defenae  Initiative  program  and 
project  during  the  previoua  calendar  year;"; 
and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shall 
be  submitted  in  two  versions,  one  containing 
classified  information  requ^big  protection 
from  unauthorised  disclosure  and  the  other 
containing  no  sudi  classified  information.". 
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By  Mr.  MAVRODLBB: 

23.       Une       12.       strike       out 
(.733.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


.  strike  out  lines  18  through  22 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
aooorfingly). 

At  the  end  of  title  n  (page  29.  after  line 
14).  a^d  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  1^7.  LDOTATION  ON  FUNDS  rOB  SISARCIC 
j  DIVBNSBINinATIVBTOnaCALYSAB 

I  IMtLBVEU 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwiae 
made  available  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1986  for  research,  devel- 
opmiAt.  test,  and  evaluation,  not  more  than 
$1.391399.000  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  activi- 
ties of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  O- 
ganlsgUon  of  the  Department  of  Defenae. 
Such  limds  shaU  be  available  only  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  $376,399,000  for  directed  energy  weap- 
ons.   ' 

(2)  $288,980,000  for  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  |99,000,000  for  systems  concepts  and 
batUejmanagement. 

(4)  1112.000,000  for  survivabUlty,  lethaUty, 
and  kay  support  technology. 

(8)  |i848,980.000  for  aurveUIance  acquisi- 
tion taacklng. 

(6)  48.000.000  for  management  headquar- 
ters functions. 

-Pag6  23.  Une  12.  strike  out 
"$6,308,732,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$8,230,069,000". 

Pagf  26.  strike  out  lines  18  through  22 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accon$ngly). 

At  ^e  end  of  titie  n  (page  29.  after  line 
14).  a<|d  the  foUowlng  new  aection: 

SBC  tti  mUTBGIC  DEFENSE  INmATIYB 

(a)  limiTATioif  OP  FY86  FVifss  for  SDI  to 
FY8S  tovKLs.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment 4f  Defenae  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
not  mfre  than  $1,397,399,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able fir  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiaove  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Delense.  Such  funds  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  ai  f oUows: 

(1)  ^76.399.000  for  directed  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  1388,060.000  for  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  199,000,000  for  systems  concepts  and 
batUe  nanagement. 

(4)  $  112.000.000  for  survivabiUty.  lethaUty. 
and  kc  y  support  technology. 

(8)  $  M.980.000  for  surveilance  acquisition 
trackiig. 

(8)  I  i,000,000  for  management  headquar- 
ters fu  leUons. 

(b)  i  U.T1V1TU8  To  Bb  Cohsxstxiit  With 
1972  i  BM  TiXATT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense I  nay  not  obligate  funds  appropriated 
or  oth  erwiae  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  ae  ivities  of  the  SDIO  in  any  manner 
that  ii  inconsistent  with  the  1972  Treaty  on 
the  U  aitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Sys- 
tons  t  Btween  the  Soviet  Union  and  United 
States  [the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

(C)    ]  iIIIITATIOir    OK    SDI    DBMOlTSnATIOir 

Pbojbi  IS.— Consistent  with  the  announced 
objectkre  of  the  President  for  the  Strategic 
Defence  Initiative  as  being  "'a  broad  re- 
search] program",  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year 
1986  far  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiadve  Organisation  may  not  be  used  for 
any  de^nonstration  project  under  a  Strategic 
Defenge  Initiative  program. 
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-Page  3.  Une  18.  strtte  out 
"$9.O39.8O0iooO"  and  inaert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$7,843.7001000". 

At  the  eo  cl  of  tiUe  I  (page  33.  after  Une  33) 
add  the  f  ol  owing  new  section: 
SBC  111.  MX :  wmttiM  pbogram. 

(a)  LnarATicm  cm  F786  PaocoiBifxiiT 

FDiraa  FOB  TRB  MX  Mt— tt»  PBoaiAM.— Of 

the  funds  kppropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaUable  li  an  appropriation  law  for  fiscal 
year  1986  tor  procurement  of  miasUes  for 
the  Air  Fo  ice.  not  more  than  $931,000,000 
may  be  us^d  for  the  MX  missfle  program. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  mily  f or— 

(1)  the  acnuisition  of  not  more  than  eight 
basing  sets  for  the  basing  of  MX  miasttes; 

(3)  the  arpnlslMon  of  systems  support  con- 
sistent wltA  the  deployment  of  not  more 
than  40  MX  miasUes;  and 

(S)  mainienance  of  the  production  base 
for  the  MXlmlsstte  program. 

(b)  Lmi^Tiov  ON  DBFLonaan  of  »<nf 
j--ie  number  of  MX  mlssUes  de- 
ployed at  a^  time  may  not  exceed  40. 

(C)  POUCr  ON  PDTDBB  MX  ltT—¥i»  pio- 

_,  , Is  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  lavaUable  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of  mlssUes 
for  the  AiriPywoe  may  not  be  used  tor  pro- 
curement of  MX  missOes  except  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  ■AWH«^^i  mjHiiM  n- 
quired  for  the  operational  teat  and  evalua- 
tion program  and  the  aging  and  surveillance 
program.     { 

—At  the  en|l  of  titie  n  (page  39.  after  Une 
14),  add  thejfoUowing  new  aection: 

SBC  WT.  UHyATlON  ON  SnUIBGIC  OBFENSB  INI- 
tUTITB  DBMONBTBATION  PBOtfBCTS. 

Ctmslstent  with  the  announced  objective 
of  the  Pre^dent  for  the  Strategic  Defenae 
Initiative  as  being  "a  broad  research  pro- 
gram", funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  ac- 
tivities of  t^e  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
OrganizatioD  may  not  be  used  for  any  dem- 
onstration broject  under  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Initianve  program. 
By  Mil  NICHOU: 
—Page  173.  iafter  Une  30.  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  sections: 

SEC  1»1«.  ALLOWABLE  COSTS. 

(a)  RBOuiiTioN  OF  Allowable  Costs  Pat- 

ABLX  TO  Dxr«NSB  CONTBACIOIS.— (1)  Clu4>ter 
137  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowing  new  section: 

"itOA.  AUownbte  corti  aadcr  defcnw  ttmtneta 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  re- 
quire that  aicovered  contract  provide  that  if 
the  contracior  submits  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  aproposal  for  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs  incurred  by  the  contractor  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  liave  been  accrued 
and  if  that  mopoaal  includes  the  submission 
of  an  indirect  cost  that  has  been  expressly 
q)ecif led  by^  statute  or  regulation  as  being 
unaUowable4- 

"(A)  that  oost  ShaU  be  disaUowed;  and 

"(B)  the  contractor  shaU  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  great- 
er of  $10,00Cror- 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  disaUowed  cost, 
plus  interest;  or 

"(U)  If  the  cost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  detennined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unaUowable 
to  that  contiactor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amotmt  of  the  disaUowed  cost,  plus  in- 
terest. 

"(2)  An  a«^ion  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  prevision  required  by  paragraph 
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(1)  to  disaUow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 

"(A)  ShaU  be  considered  to  be  a  final  deci- 
sion for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Con- 
tracts Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  UJ3.C.  605); 
and 

"(B)  shaU  be  appealable  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  VS.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
questioned:  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  foUowlng  costs  are  not  aUowable 
under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costfi  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectly)  congressional  action  on  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress. 

"(3)  Croats  Incurred  in  defense  of  any 
fraud  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  where  the  contractor  is  found  liable 
for  fraud  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
a  charge  of  fraud. 

"(4)  Fines  and  penalties  resulting  from 
violations  of,  or  faUure  to  comply  with.  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  and  regulations, 
except  when  Incurred  as  a  result  of  compU- 
ance  or  specific  written  Instructions  from 
the  contracting  officer. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  Costs  of  alcohoUc  beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  promotional  items  and  me- 
morlbilia.  including  models,  gifts,  and  souve- 
nirs. 

"(10)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by 
common  carrier  between  the  points  in- 
volved. 

"(cXl)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  wply  if 
travel  by  common  carrier  at  standard  f are— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours: 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  in  overaU  Increased 
costs  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling. 

"(2)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  apply  to 
travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a  common  car- 
rier if- 

"(A)  travel  by  such  aircraft  is  specifically 
required  for  contract  performance  or  is  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  under  the 
contract; 

"(B)  travel  by  common  carrier  Is  impracti- 
cal; and 

"(C)  the  travel  performed  Is  for  business 
purposes  and  requires  the  use  of  such  air- 
craft 

"(3)  Costs  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXlO)  may  only  be 
aUowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  In  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  exception  is  fuUy  docu- 
mented and  Justified,  including.  In  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2).  fuU 


documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations  to  establish  criteria 
for  the  aUowabiUty  of  indirect  contractor 
costs  under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. Such  regulations  shaU  be  prescribed 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defmse  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion. In  developing  specific  criteria  for  the 
aUowabiUty  of  such  costs,  the  Secretary 
shaU  consider  whether  reimbursement  of 
such  costs  by  the  United  States  is  m  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  Statea.  Such  reg- 
ulations— 

"(A)  ShaU  define  in  detaU  and  in  specific 
terms  those  costs  that  are  unallowable 
under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

"(B>  shaU  provide  that  specific  costs  imal- 
lowable  under  one  cost  principle  shaU  not 
be  aUowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples appUcable  to  contractor  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Air  shows. 

"(B)  Advertising. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Contributions  or  donations. 

"(F)  Community  relations. 

"(O)  Dining  faculties. 

"(H)  Professional  and  consulting  services. 

"(I)  Compensation. 

"(J)  Selling  and  marketing. 

"(K)  Travel. 

"(L)  PubUc  relations. 

"(M)  Hotel  and  meal  expenses. 

"(N)  Membership  In  civic,  community,  and 
professional  organizations. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shaU  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (cXl)  may  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shaU  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current 
accurate,  and  complete  doctmaentation  to 
support  the  aUowabiUty  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  for  final  setUement 
of  Indirect  costs  is  submitted  to  the  United 
States.  If  such  documentation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  aUowabiUty  of  the  cost 
the  cost  becomes  expressly  unaUowable  and 
Is  not  subject  to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  re- 
quire the  resolution  of  each  cost  which  Is 
chaUenged  by  the  United  States  as  being 
unaUowable  in  the  contractor's  submission 
for  final  overhead  settlonent  appUed  to  cov- 
ered contracts  unless— 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  aUowabiUty  of 
the  cost  under  existing  cost  principles; 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  doctmients 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  l)e 
reached;  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  that  costs  of 
that  type  wlU  not  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  payment  as  an  al- 
lowable indirect  cost  in  the  future. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shaU  pro- 
vide that  whenever  feasible  and  practicable, 
the  defense  contract  auditor  be  present  at 
any  negotiation  or  meeting  with  the  con- 
tractor regarding  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowabiUty  of  Indirect  costs  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  final  settiement  of  indirect  costs  ap- 
pUcable to  a  covered  contract  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  aU  indirect  costs  in- 
cluded in  the  proposal  are  aUowable.  Any 
such  certification  shaU  be  In  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  miUtary  department  concerned 
may.  In  an  exceptional  case,  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  imder  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  contract  if  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(A)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  to  require 
such  certification:  and 

"(B)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shaU  pro- 
vide that.  In  establishing  the  mtertm  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  costs 
to  a  defenae  contractor  for  which  final  set- 
tlement wiU  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such 
rates  shaU  be  based  upon  amounts  incurred 
by  such  contractor  for  indirect  costs  leas 
any  amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with 
responslbiUty  for  audiu  of  defenae  oaa- 
tracts. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $28,000- 

"(1)  that  Is  nexibly  priced;  or 

"(2)  for  which  coat  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  item: 
"2324.  AUowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  RscnunoNS.— (1)  Not  later  than  150 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2324  of  title  10.  United 
States  C^ode,  as  added  by  subaectJon  (a). 
Such  regulations  shaU  be  publiahed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  22  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Act  (41  UJ3.C.  418b). 

(2)  Not  Uter  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  In  accordance  with  paragraidi 
(l):and 

(B)  a  report  identifying— 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
lations to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
aUowabiUty  of  contractor  costs;  and 

(U)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  <m 
the  aUowabiUty  of  contractor  casta. 

(c)  Epvbcttvx  Daik.— Section  2334  of  titie 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  ShaU  apply  only  to  oontrmcts  en- 
tered Into  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  reg- 
ulations are  prescribed  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

SBC  1«7.  SUBPOENAS  OP  DEFENSE  OONnUCTOB 


Section  2313  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  that  are  needed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purpoaes  of  subsection  (a)  or  the 
purpoaes  of  section  2306(f)  of  this  titie. 

"(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shaU  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  thi/.  subsection  may  only  be  del- 
egated— 

"(A)  to  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
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with  the  kdvice  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate: 
or 

"(B)  to  the  director  of  the  defense  agency 
or  other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibtllty  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

sac  ini.  LDOTAIION  ON  ASBIGNMKNTS  OF  PUN- 
OPAL  OONnUCTDiG  OmCEXa 

(a)  Loot  oh  Touas  or  Dutt  ahd  Rcas- 
BianiaRa.-The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
preacrlbe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  m«T<miim 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee uixier  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  asslcned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer:  and 

(3)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  as  iulndpal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  previous  such  aaalcnment. 

(b)  Waivb  AuTBoaiTT.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may.  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waive  the  UmiUtion  in  subMcUon  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  onployee  if  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  determines  that  It  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to  apply  such 
limitation  in  that  case;  and 

(2)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

(c)  Daruiiiioii.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means- 
CD  a  principal  corporate  administraUve 

contracting  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate administrative  oontracUng  officer, 
and 

(3)  a  tnlndpal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

—Page  143.  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  section  accordingly): 
TTTLE  Vm— PROCUREMENT  POLICY 
REFORM  AND  OTHER  PROCURE- 
MENT MATTERS 

SK.  Ml.  ALLOWABU  COflT& 

(a)  Rnnunoii  or  Allowable  Costs  Pat- 
ABLS  TO  DiPBm  ComiAcioRS.— <1)  Chapter 
137  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"^XSU.  AUowsMe  CMta  nrfcr  iMeMe  eontiacU 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  a  covered  contract  provide  that  if 
the  omtractor  submits  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  proposal  for  settlonent  of  indi- 
rect costs  incurred  by  the  contractor  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  been  accrued 
and  if  that  prtqwsal  includes  the  submission 
of  an  Indirect  cost  that  has  been  expressly 
specified  by  statute  or  regulation  as  being 
unaUowable— 
"(A)  that  cost  shall  be  disallowed;  and 
"(B)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  equal  to  the  great- 
er of  $10,000  or— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost, 
plus  interest:  or 

"(11)  if  the  cost  Is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finaUy  determined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  tie  expressly  unaUowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  in- 
terest. 

"(3)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  disallow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 
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"(A)^haU  be  considered  to  be  a  final  deci- 
sion fdr  purposes  of  section  0  of  the  Con- 
tracts Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  UAC.  60S): 
and 

"(B)  shall  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
providfd  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  V&C. 
606).    I 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
questidned:  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Se  retary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6031  oi  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 

"(b) '  rhe  following  costs  are  not  allowable 
under  1 1  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  anb  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion. a4d  gratuities). 

"(3)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indrectly)  congressional  action  on  any 
legislation  or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress. 

"(3)  Costs  Incurred  in  defense  of  any 
fraud  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  where  the  contractor  is  found  liable 
for  fraf d  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
a  charge  of  fraud. 

"(4)  Fines  and  penalties  resulting  from 
violatiobs  of,  or  failure  to  comply  with,  ¥t6- 
eral,  Siate,  or  local  laws  and  regulations, 
except  when  incurred  as  a  result  of  compli- 
ance with  specific  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract  of  specific  written  instructions 
from  the  contracting  officer. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  Costs  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"(7)  I  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  <  be  recipient. 

"(8)  <  ^>8t8  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote tile  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  promotional  items  and  mem- 
orabilia including  models,  gifts,  and  sou- 
venirs. I 

Ecept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 

travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 

costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 

commercial    fare    for    travel    by 

carrier   between    the   points   in- 
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"(dXl)  Tie  Secretary 
prescribe  regulations  to 


"(10) 
costs  fi 
that 
stan( 
conuno: 
volved. 

"(cKl^  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  ain»ly  if 
travel  ^  common  carrier  at  standard  fare— 

"(A)  ^ould  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours: 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  in  overall  increased  costs 
that  would  offset  potential  savings  from 
travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D)  irould  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  a '  the  person  trav^lng. 

"(3)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  apply  to 
travel  bpr  aircraft  other  than  a  common  car- 
rier if-- 

"(A)  1h«vel  by  such  aircraft  is  specifically 
require^  for  contract  performance  or  is  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorixed  under  the 
contnu± 

"(B)  ttavel  by  common  carrier  is  impracti- 
cal; and! 

"(C)  |he  travel  performed  is  for  business 
purpos^  and  requires  the  use  of  such  air- 
craft.   T 

"(3)  OosU  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
aUowed  by  subsection  (bXlO)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (3)  if  the  exception  is  fully  docu- 
mented jand  Justified,  including,  in  the  case 
of  an  Aception  under  paragraph  (2),  full 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes. 


of  Defense 

, „  establish  criteria 

for  the  allc^wability  of  indirect  contractor 
costs  under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. Suchl  regulations  shaU  be  prewribed 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion. In  dev  sloping  specific  criteria  for  the 
allowability  of  such  costs,  the  Secretary 
shall  consiclsr  whether  reimbursement  of 
such  costs  ly  the  United  States  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Such  regu- 
latitms— 

"(A)  shall  define  in  detaU  and  in  medfic 
terms  thost  costs  that  are  unaUowable 
under  contn  cts  nttered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def 4  use;  and 

"(B)  ShaU  Etrovide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  ahaU  not 
be  aUowable  uitder  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(3)  The  rtgulaUons  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicat  le  to  contractor  cosU  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(A)  Air  I 

"(B)  Adve 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Oontr^utions  or  donations. 

"(F)  Community  relations. 

"(O)  Dinink  faculties. 

"(H)  Profeasional  and  consulting  services, 
ntion. 
and  marketing. 


"(I)  Com] 
"(J)  Se: 
"(K)  Tra 
"(L)  Pul 
"(M)  Hoi 
"(N)  Mem 
professional 
"(3)  Such 
cumstances 
of  subsecti 


relations. 

|and  meal  expenses. 

Ip  in  civic,  conununlty,  and 
irganizations. 

ttions  ShaU  specify  the  dr- 
ider  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 

,  (cXl)  may  be  appUed. 

(4)  Such  tegulations  shaU  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  docimientation  to 
support  the  MlowabiUty  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  for  final  aettiement 
of  indirect  c^sts  is  submitted  to  the  United 
States.  If  suCh  documentation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  aUowabiUty  of  the  cost, 
the  cost  beooknes  expressly  unaUowable  and 
is  not  subjecij  to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  Thei  Secretvy  of  Defense  shaU  re- 
quire the  re4olution  of  each  coat  which  is 
challenged  vs  the  United  States  as  being 
unaUowable  {n  the  contractor's  submission 
for  final  oveifeead  settiement  appUed  to  cov- 
ered contracts  unless— 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  canndt  agree  on  the  aUowabillty  of 
the  cost  undo-  existing  cost  principles: 

"(B)  the  ^ntracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  jwhy  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  that  costs  of 
that  type  wl$  not  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  pajrment  as  an  al- 
lowable indlrict  cost  in  the  future. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide that,  whenever  feasible  and  practicable, 
the  defense  eontract  auditor  be  present  at 
any  negotiation  or  meeting  with  the  con- 
tractor regarding  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowabiUty  of 'indirect  costs  of  the  contrac- 
tor. 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  final  settiement  of  indirect  costs  ap- 
plicable to  a  covered  contract  shaU  be  re- 
quired to  ceiitify  that  aU  indirect  costo  in- 
cluded in  th(!  proposal  are  aUowable.  Any 
such  certifictition  shaU  be  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  I  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  S«  cretary  of  Defense  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  niUtary  department  concerned 


may.  In  an  exceptional  case,  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  contract  if  the  Secre- 
tary- 

"(A)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  require 
such  certification;  and 

"(B)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  siiaU  pro- 
vide ttiat,  in  establisliing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  costs 
to  a  defense  contractor  for  which  final  set- 
tlement will  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such 
rates  shall  be  based  upon  amounts  incurred 
by  such  contractor  for  indirect  costs  less 
any  amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with 
responsibUity  for  audits  of  defense  con- 
tracts. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $25,000— 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced:  or 

"(2)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"2324.  AUowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  RaGULATiom.— (1)  Not  later  than  ISO 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2324  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  sulisection  (a). 
Such  regulations  shaU  be  published  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  32  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b). 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 


of  Defense  shaU  submit'  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives— 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescrilied  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1);  and 

(B)  a  report  identifjring— 

(i)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  l>e  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
lations to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
aUowabiUty  of  contractor  costs:  and 

(U)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  aUowabiUty  of  contractor  costs. 

(c)  Eppxctivk  Datx.— Section  3334  of  titie 
10.  United  States  Ccxle.  as  added  by  sulisec- 
tlon  (a),  shaU  apply  only  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  on  which  reg- 
ulations are  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

SEC  8SX.  SUBPOENAS  OP  DEFENSE  CONTRACTOR 
RECORDS. 

Section  2313  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  subsecticm: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  that  are  needed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  or  the 
purposes  of  section  3306(f)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shaU  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  may  only  be  del- 
egated— 

"(A)  to  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
or 


"(B)  to  the  director  of  the  defense  agency 
or  other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibiUty  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

sac  MI.  LDOTATION  on  ASStCNMBNTS  OP  PROWI- 
PAL  CONTRACTINC  OPPICBRS. 

(a)  LnoT  ON  Touas  or  Dnrr  and  Rxas- 
siomtXNTS.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  m»Timiinn 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer  and 

(2)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  previous  such  assignment. 

(b)  Waivkx  Autboritt.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  mlUtary  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  apply  such 
limitation  in  that  case;  and 

(2)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

(c)  DaruiiiioH.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means— 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate administrative  contracting  officer; 
and 

(2)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administraUve 
contracting  officer. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE  UPDATE 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

ormwjnnr 
m  TBK  HoirsK  or  SBPacsorrAnvKs 
Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been   warning   for   several    years   of 
problems  that  the  Nation  faces  with  a 
crumbling  and  Inadequate  Infrastruc- 
ture. The  lack  of  adequate  transporta- 
tion,  water  supply,   and   wastewater 
treatment  systems  affects  the  quality 
of  life  of  every  one  of  our  citizens  and 
severely  restricts  the  ability  of  our 
economy  to  function  and  expand. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  in- 
frastructure studies  has  been  Pat 
Choate.  a  senior  policy  analyst  for  eco- 
nomics at  TRW,  Inc.  I  had  the  good 
fortime  to  appear  with  Dr.  Choate  at 
an  Infrastructure  symposiiun  earlier 
this  year  sponsored  by  the  House 
Wednesday  Group. 

Dr.  Choate  was  a  pioneer  in  the  in- 
frastructure field  with  his  landmark 
study  "America  in  Ruins:  The  Deterio- 
rating Infrastructure."  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America,  he  has  now 
reexamined  the  issue  in  "America  in 
Ruins— An  Update:  A  Public  Works  Fi- 
nancing Strategy."  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  April  1985  issue  of  Con- 
structor magazine. 

This  study  is  the  sixth  in  a  series 
issued  by  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors of  America  on  the  infrastruc- 
ture problem.  I  strongly  commend  the 
association  for  its  initiative  on  this 
issue  and  I  commend  this  study  to  my 
colleagues  as  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  infrastructure  field. 
AmucA  n  Runs— A>  Ufdatc  A  Pusuc 
Wouu  FoiAiiciiro  SnATiGT 
(By  Pat  Choate) 
The  critical  public  works  that  underpin 
the  American  economy  and  provide  most 
community  services  are  wemrlns  out  faster 
than  they  are  being  repaired,  replaced  and 
rehabUltated.  Vital  public  facilities  are  dete- 
riorating In  every  part  of  the  country- 
North.  South,  East,  West,  in  suburbs,  cities 
and  rural  areas.  Unless  this  deterioration  Is 
reversed,  and  soon,  the  United  SUtes  will 
end  this  decade  with  substantially  fewer 
serviceable  public  facOlttes— fire  sutions. 
prisons,  parks,  Iftwarles.  reservoirs,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  paved  streets,  street  lights, 
highways,  schools  and  community  bulld- 
ings— than  exist  today. 

The  primary  source  of  America's  public 
woriu  decline  is  long-term,  massive  underin- 
vestment. Under  the  exigencies  of  tight 
budgets  and  inflation,  maintenance  of  vital 
public  fadllUes  luu  been  deferred.  Replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  of  obsolescent 
public  works  have  been  postponed.  New  con- 
struction has  beoi  caiMelled  or  "stretched 
out" 


De^ite  unmistakable  evidence  of  deterio- 
ration, the  nation's  public  works  invest- 
ments, measured  in  nonlnflated  purchasing 
powet  (1972  dollars),  feU  from  $30  billion  in 
1B6S  to  $25  billion  in  1984— a  17  percent  de- 
cline. ;On  a  per  capita  basis,  public  works  In- 
vesUoenU  in  constant  dollars  dropped  from 
$236  ier  person  in  1965  to  $142  in  1984— a  40 
It  decline.  Measured  against  tbe  value 
I  OroBs  National  Product,  public  works 
jnents  declined  from  3.2  percent  of  the 
ONP  |in  1965  to  1.5  percent  in  1984— a  52 
percent  decline. 

To<W.  there  are  two  major  barriers  to  re- 
building America's  public  works:  (1)  Incoher- 
ent ptbllc  works  policymaking,  priority  set- 
tins,  and  program  administration  at  aU 
levels  of  government;  and  (2)  the  lack  of 
funds.  In  1984,  a  historic  step  was  taken  to 
bring  coherence  to  public  works  dedslon- 
makliy  and  program  administration:  a  bi- 
partia^  group,  led  by  Congressmen  William 
cningA-  and  Robert  Edgar,  passed  legislation 
to  crmte  a  national  capital  budget  within 
the  c4ntext  of  tbe  unified  budget  Begin- 
ning With  the  Fiscal  Tear  1986  federal 
budget,  the  President  will  submit  to  the 
Congress  each  year  detaUed  information  on 
the  condition  of  the  nation's  public  facili- 
ties; tbe  anticipated  costs  of  repair,  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation;  what  t>art  of  that 
task  will  be  assumed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment; and  which  public  works  will  be  given 
funding  priority.  This  Information  will  also 
highlight  and  explain  the  public  worlu-re- 
lated  actions  proposed  within  that  federal 
budget. 

WhA  is  still  lacking— but  urgently  re- 
quired'—Is  a  strategy  to  raise  the  enormous 
quantities  of  funds  needed  to  rebuild  Ameri- 
ca's basic  public  worlcs. 

THX  WEARING  OUT  OF  AMXRICA 

Public  works  constitute  a  major  portion  of 
America's  national  wealth.  They  include 
more  (ban  557.000  bridges,  3.9  million  mUes 
of  roads  and  streets,  8,400  public  libraries, 
106,0O9  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  1.250  public  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 48,000  dams.  3,100  courthouses,  4,200 
parks  and  4,700  public  airports.  And  this 
partial  listing  does  not  Include  water  sys- 
tems, Wastewater  treatment  faciliUes,  Jails, 
ports,  waterways  and  levees,  among  dosens 
of  otbte'  types  of  public  facilities. 

In  1S81-82,  the  nation  discovered  that 
these  facilities  were  decaying  faster  than 
they  pen  being  repaired  and  replaced. 
BooksJ  articlet,  news  stories,  televtsion  talk 
shows,' conferences  and  Congressional  hear- 
ings documented  the  widespread  decline  in 
the  U^.  stock  of  public  faeOitles.  In  late 
"">«  •■^  the  ftaial  days  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Ion  was  passed  creating  a  5-centB-per- 
loUne  tax.  Then,  as  quickly  as  the 
le  to  national  attention,  it  disap- 

from  public  and  political  view.  In  the 

98th  Congress,  the  only  major  piece  of 
public  kvorks  legislation  that  was  passed  was 
that  providing  for  national  capital  budget- 
ing within  the  unified  budget 

Although  it  no  longer  attracts  national  at- 
tentlo4  deterioration  of  the  nation's  public 
works  continues  unabated.  Information  on 
the  extent  of  this  deterioration  is  limited, 
but  daU  collected  by  various  federal  agen- 
cies, slate  governments,  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Off  Ice,  tbe  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors, tie  United  SUtes  Conference  of 
Mayors,  th#  NaUonal  League  of  OUes.  the 
Urban  Institute,  the  Rand  Corporation,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  tbe  Ccmgreas, 
and  various  scholars  bxllcates  that  this  de- 
terioration is  extensive  and  spreading.  Spe- 
clflcaUy: 

Airports  fx*  becoming  increasingly  con- 
gested. The  Federal  Aviation  Admlnistra- 
ti<m  foreeadts  that  usage  will  almost  double 
in  the  3,650  airports  in  the  National  Airport 
System  Flab  in  the  1980s.  By  1990,  conges- 
tion will  create  average  peak-hour  delays  of 
30  minutesjin  41  of  the  nation's  71  major 
airports.  A  1983  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  indicates  that  the  naUon's 
airport  and  air  traffic  control  investment 
needs  exceed  $10  billion. 

The  nation's  system  of  waterways  and 
locks  is  so  aged  and  worn  out  that  it  can 
barely  handle  today's  traffic,  let  alone  to- 
morrow's. The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  re- 
ports that  the  average  age  of  the  184  princi- 
pal locks  on  the  Inland  waterway  system  is 
40  years  old.  Of  the  56  locks  that  are  over  50 
years  old.  $4  require  major  rehabilitation 
and  replacement  now.  Because  of  the  dete- 
riorated condition  of  the  nation's  locks,  over 
70  million  tons  of  coal,  metal.  or«s  and 
wheat  are  annually  diverted  from  the  water 
transport  system  to  other  transportation 
modes.  By  tjie  end  of  the  1990s,  tbe  nation's 
inland  waterways  will  be  unable  to  accom- 
modate over  100  million  tons  of  these  com- 
modities. Sibce  over  two  decades  may  be  re- 
quired to  take  a  lock  project  from  study  au- 
thorization to  completion  of  construction, 
as  few  as  four  and  no  more  than  22  of  the 
nation's  44  critical  locks  will  be  rehabilitat- 
ed prior  to  the  21st  century.  At  least  $10  bO- 
llon  will  be  required  to  repair  these  critical 
locks.  Another  $32  billion  will  be  needed  to 
make  other  essential  waterway  Improve- 
ments. 

Most  U.S.I  ports  are  obsolete  and  under- 
sized. No  eastern  or  Oulf  port  can  handle  a 
125,000-ton  eoal  ship.  On  an  average  day,  at 
least  100  ships  are  anchored  offshore  near 
Hampton  Reads,  Virginia,  the  nation's  busi- 
est coal  port.  Many  ports,  such  as  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  must  be 
dredged  to  S5  feet  if  they  are  to  handle 
world-class  ^ps.  Just  dredging  the  nation's 
10  most  Imnortant  ports  will  cost  over  $3.5 
billion.         I 
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The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  126-30  billion  will  be  required 
between  1983  and  1902  for  public  transit 
repair,  modfmlzation  and  replacement  in- 
vestments. Between  $6  billion  and  $20  bil- 
lion will  be  needed  for  creation  of  additional 
capacity. 
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The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
(DOT)  reporu  wideq>read  deterioration  in 
the  nation's  primary  tnumwrtation  sys- 
tems—iU  road  and  bridge  system.  The  latest 
data  from  DOT  documents  that  over 
120,000  of  the  nation's  557,000  bridges  are 
structurally  deficient  whUe  another  121.000 
are  obsolete.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration also  reports  that  half  of  the  nation's 
primary,  secondary  and  urban  roads  are  now 
listed  in  only  fair  condition.  The  coats  of  re- 
pairing the  nation's  bridges,  completing  the 
interstate  Highway  System  and  marginally 
expanding  maintenance  on  the  nation's 
880.000  mUes  of  federal-aid  roads  (which 
comprise  only  20  percent  of  V&  roads)  will 
exceed  $200  billion  between  now  and  1992. 
There  are  no  reliable  estimates  of  tbe  costs 
of  maintaining  current  levels  of  service  on 
the  3.1  million  miles  of  roads  and  streets 
that  are  ineligible  for  federal  aid. 

These  are  not  isolated  or  extreme  exam- 
ples. They  represent  broad  trends  of  decline 
in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  virtually 
every  type  of  public  works  facility  in  every 
part  of  the  nation. 

TBS  comniuuKxs 

Investmoit  In  well-oonoelved  public  worlcs 
are  as  essential  to  national  and  local  eco- 
nomic renewal  as  Investment  In  well-con- 
ceived plant  equipment  tectmology  and 
worker  training.  They  provide  an  Irreplace- 
able underpinning  for  tbe  economy. 

A  nimiber  of  studies  have  measured  the 
influence  of  public  works  on  the  location 
and  Investment  dedaions  by  individual 
firms.  Perliaps  the  most  comprehensive  of 
these  was  a  study  completed  in  the  mid- 
1970s  by  the  J3A.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Over  2,000  firms  operating  in  254  distinct 
product  Plssses  were  examined.  The  findings 
of  that  study  remain  relevant  today. 

For  virtually  all  of  the  254  categories  of 
Industry  studiied,  the  survey  found  that  the 
availability  of  public  works  facilities  was 
either  of  critical  or  significant  importance 
to  location  decisions.  ICoreover,  public  facili- 
ties were  almost  always  a  more  Important 
locatlonal  consideration  than  were  local  tax 
incentives,  industrial  revenue  bond  financ- 
ing or  community  "giveaways."  These  find- 
ings indicate  that  while  the  availability  of 
basic  public  works  In  Itself  is  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  inducing  a  plant  location  by  a 
firm,  it  Is  virtually  always  an  Important  pre- 
requisite for  such  Investment.  The  availabil- 
ity and  condition  of  public  facilities  are 
therefore  major  determinants  of  business 
location  decisions. 

Today,  a  growing  number  of  communities 
are  Impeded  in  their  economic  revltallzatlon 
efforts  because  their  basic  public  facilities 
are  too  limited,  obsolete  or  worn  out  to  sus- 
tab)  a  modernized  economy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19808,  for  instance,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  survey  of  6,870  commu- 
nities found  that  almost  half  were  limited  in 
their  ecomomic  growth  because  their 
wastewater  treatment  systems  were  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity  and  were  unable  to  ac- 
commodate additional  Industrial  loads.  The 
same  survey  revealed  that  in  a  third  of 
these  communities,  water  treatment  and  dis- 
tribution systems  were  also  operating  at  full 
CKptiXAty. 

In  the  five  years  since  the  Commerce 
survey  was  taken,  cutbacks  in  public  works 
expenditures  by  the  federal,  state  and  local 
governments  have  shackled  efforts  to  ad- 
dress these  Investment  requirements.  The 
result  is  continued  deterioration  and  dimin- 
ished economic  development  capacity.  Judge 
Paid  Oarrity  of  Boston,  for  Instance,  frus- 
trated with  the  lack  of  progress  and  invest- 
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ment  in  the  city's  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities, recently  placed  a  ban  on  further  de- 
velopment In  tbe  years  abead.  similar  bans 
on  development  are  likely  In  other  cities. 

The  effects  of  deterimtlng  public  works 
extend  beyond  taidtvidual  communities  to 
specific  industries  and  the  entire  economy. 
The  TranQwrtatlon  Systems  Center  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation  rejxnts 
that  if  the  natim's  roads  continue  their 
present  pace  of  decline,  by  1999,  deteriorat- 
ed roads  will  cause  an  absolute  reduction  In 
tbe  annual  outputs  of  industries  such  as 
pharmaoeuticala,  books,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, watches,  docks,  apparel,  soft  drinks, 
canned  foods,  photographic  supplies  and 
the  tourist  industry. 

Econometric  studies  prepared  by  the 
Transportation  Systems  Center  Indicate 
that  if  deterioration  of  tbe  nation's  high- 
ways continues,  the  annual  costs  to  tbe 
economy  in  1995  include  the  following. 

A  3.2  percent  loss  of  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct: 

An  8.0  percent  increase  In  the  consumer 
price  Index: 

A  5.9  percent  decline  In  disposable  Income; 

A  2.2  percent  decline  in  employment 

A  2.7  percent  decline  in  labor  productivity 
In  manufacturing;  and 

A  3.6  percent  productivity  decline  in  non- 
manufacturing  activities. 

Public  woriu  Investments  account  for  a 
substantial  sbare  of  national  employment 
and  construction  activity.  Over  450,000 
firms  employing  more  than  4.2  million 
workers  are  directly  engaged  in  construction 
activity.  Some  3.4  million  of  these  persons 
are  construction  workers. 

The  Impact  of  the  construction  Industry 
and  its  public  works  component  reaches 
beyond  the  several  million  woiicers  directly 
employed  in  construction  activities.  Indeed, 
a  wide  range  of  Industry  and  service  institu- 
tions are  affected  by  expansions  and  con- 
tractions In  construction  industry  activity. 
Data  Resources  Inc.,  the  Rand  Corporation, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  scholars 
such  as  Dr.  Douglas  Brown  of  Georgetown 
University  and  Dr.  Roger  Vaughan  of  the 
Council  of  State  Planning  Agencies  have 
traced  these  economic  linkages.  The  follow- 
ing conclusions  emerge: 

For  every  on-site  construction  Job  created 
by  public  works  projects,  three  additional 
Jobs  are  created  In  the  equipment  material 
and  other  industries. 

Substantial  variations  exist  in  tbe  quanti- 
ties and  tyi>es  of  materials  and  equipment 
used  in  different  types  of  public  works 
projects. 

A  $10  billion  Increase  in  public  works 
spending  during  each  year  in  the  1985-1990 
period  would  generate  almost  2  million  Jobs 
and  taKxeaae  the  ONP  by  $141  billion. 

These  studies  suggest  that  public  works 
Investments  can  help  stabilise  tbe  ups  and 
downs  of  the  economy  and  therefore  repre- 
sent a  valuable— but  neglected— economic 
force.  Unfortunately,  tbe  nation's  annual 
public  works  expoidltures  have  long  been 
made  In  perverse  "pro-cyclical"  pattern- 
that  Is,  they  are  Increased  during  expan- 
sions in  the  economic  cycle  and  decreased 
during  contractions. 

A  mAKcnro  snuTaor 
Today,  it  Is  difficult  to  even  estimate  tbe 
range  of  potential  Investments  that  will  be 
required  to  rebuild  the  nation's  public 
works.  This  reflects  (a)  tbe  absence  of 
common  standards  for  public  works  facili- 
ties and  the  services  they  provide;  (b)  biad- 
equate  Information  on  the  Inventory  and 
condition  of  existing  facilities  and  on  esti- 
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mated  cosU  of  repair,  and  (c)  a  lack  of  con- 
sensus on  what  types  of  projecta  should  be 
given  priority.  The  federal  government's 
new  capital  budget  process  will  help  fill 
these  gaps. 

Even  though  the  magnitude  of  the  f  bianc- 
Ing  challenge  cannot  be  specified,  the  re- 
qulremenU  will  be  substantial.  The  Associ- 
ated General  Contractors  has  reviewed  the 
various  studies  prepared  by  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  and  identified  over  $3 
trillion  of  prospective  Investments.  And  this 
figure  does  not  taidude  many  types  of  facili- 
ties for  which  no  estimates  are  available. 

Clearly,  not  all  tbeae  projects  can  be 
funded;  nor  can  all  public  works-related 
servtoes  be  maintained  at  today's  levels.  Dif- 
ficult choices  must  be  made.  Tbe  first  of 
these  Is  how  much  of  the  GNP  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  nation's  public  works.  After  two 
decades  of  continuing  cutbacks,  only  half  as 
much  of  tbe  GNP  is  devoted  to  public  works 
today  as  In  1965.  Tbe  second  choioe  Involves 
the  allocations  of  inevitably  limited  public 
wortu  f imds  among  places  and  rlsssrs  of 
projects. 

Making  these  chigoes  and  raising  needed 
funds  will  require  better  use  of  existing  fi- 
nancing techniques,  as  well  as  tbe  creatk» 
of  new  financing  approaches.  Providing  tbe 
needed  financing  will  necessarily  Involve  a 
four-part  strategy. 

Limit  Federal  Pvbtic  WorkM  BvOoet 
Cuts.— The  most  basic  public  worlcs  financ- 
ing chaUenge  the  nation  faces  Is  how  to 
cope  with  federal  fiscal  retrenchment  at  a 
time  when  almost  half  of  all  public  works 
funds  come  from  federal  programs.  Over  tbe 
past  four  years,  there  have  been  extensive 
cuts  in  public  woriu  expenditures  In  all 
areas  except  federal  highway  akL  Ftirttaer 
withdrawal  of  federal  support  would  devas- 
tate the  capital  programs  of  most  states  and 
communities.  Any  additional  reductions  In 
federal  expenditures  should  be  permitted 
only  if  financing  alternatives  have  been 
clearly  identified  and  tbe  funds  are  actually 
available.  Too  much  is  at  riak  to  permit  fed- 
eral cuts  with  ttie  vague  expectatloo  that 
other  funding  sources  wfU  somehow  emerge. 
Mate  Affprettive  Vte  of  AvaHabLe  Federal 
Fundi.— Tht  nation  can  get  much  more 
from  its  public  worlcs  dollars  than  It  does 
today.  Tbe  time  required  to  build  major 
public  works  projects  is  ccmtlnually  being 
expanded  by  government  regulations  and 
administrative  procedures.  Many  of  tbeae 
delays  are  unnecessary  and  are  reducing 
real  levels  of  capital  Investment  as  funds  are 
diverted  to  the  nonproductive  tasks  of  fi- 
nancing the  interest-carrying  costs  generat- 
ed when  projects  take  longer  than  anticipat- 
ed to  put  into  operation.  Artrtltkinal  funds 
are  also  required  to  keep  pace  with  infla- 
tion-devalued public  worlcs  purchasing 
power.  The  President  and  Ooogress  should 
carefully  examine  the  many  delays  Involved 
in  public  works  planning  and  oonstructl<m 
with  an  eye  to  eliminating  as  many  of  tbeae 
delays  as  possible. 

Among  other  steps  required  to  ensure  that 
timely  use  of  the  puUic  works  funds,  one  of 
the  most  important  is  for  Congress  to  au- 
thorize in  a  timely  manner  the  Interstate 
Cost  Estimates,  which  Is  merequistte  legisla- 
tion for  the  release  of  highway  trust  funds. 
One  means  to  guarantee  that  these  monies 
beoNne  available  in  a  timely  manner  is  to 
create  "trigger"  mechanisms— that  Is.  if 
Congress  and  tbe  Administration  cannot 
agree  by  a  specific  date  each  year  on  wtaX 
fimds  will  be  made  available  to  the  states 
then  tbe  previous  year's  apportionment 
would  automatically  be  given.  Such  a  step 
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would  fuillUte  public  works  planning,  bid- 
dins  «nd  contnctinc  procedures  and  speed 
the  use  of  available  funds. 

*9PlV  Vter  Feet  Wherever  Pos*iiae.—A 
major  portion  of  the  naUon's  public  works 
financing  can  be  met  by  more  creative  and 
extensive  application  of  user  fees.  User  fees 
are  poUtlcaUy  effecUve  since  users  of  the 
public  works  services  pay  while  non-users  do 
not.  They  are  also  economically  effective 
since  they  can  raise  sulMtantlal  quantities  of 
funds. 

User  fees  have  many  other  advantages  as 
well.  By  reducing  pressures  on  general  reve- 
nue sources,  for  example,  fee-for-service 
charges  diminish  the  pollUcal  competition 
for  funds.  User  fees  also  establish  a  more 
direct  relationship  betweoi  prices  and  con- 
sumption and  real  costs.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  a  series  of  analyses  of 
federal  aid  for  urban  water  distribution  sys- 
tems, found  that  both  management  and  fi- 
nancing were  better  where  fee-for-service  fi- 
nancing existed.  In  these  communities,  ac- 
tions had  been  taken  to  improve  conserva- 
tion, reduce  leakage  and  control  other  non- 
revenue-producing  water  uses,  such  as  meter 
underregistration.  User  charges  can  be  tai- 
lored and  applied  to  virtually  every  tjrpe  of 
public  facility.  Moreover,  special  income  ad- 
justments for  the  poor  can  make  user  fee  fi- 
nancing equitable  to  aU. 

Create  a  New  Public  Work*  Financing 
Mtchanitm.—Ttat  nation  requires  a  new 
public  worlu  financing  mechanism.  Its  basic 
mission  would  be  to  provide  loans  for  public 
works  construction  and  rehabilitation 
projects  that  either  have  or  will  ultimately 
derive  revenues  from  user  fees— with  the 
understanding  that  those  fees  will  be  used 
to  repay  the  loans.  Today,  projects  are  often 
Impeded  in  their  ability  to  raise  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  funds  through  bond 
offerings,  either  because  of  the  thinness  of 
the  tax-exempt  markets  or  the  high  trans- 
action costs  created  by  the  small  size  of  the 
offerings. 

Ideally,  a  national  public  works  bank 
would  have  the  following  characteristics:  (a) 
it  would  finance  only  those  public  worlcs 
projects  that  have  a  guaranteed  revenue 
flow  from  user  fees;  (b)  it  would  limit  fi- 
nancing to  the  level  of  debt  that  user  fees 
can  service;  (c)  capital  for  the  bank  would 
be  provided  on  a  fifty-fifty  basis  by  the 
state  and  federal  governments;  (d)  sUte  par- 
ticipation would  be  elective;  (e)  individual 
projects  would  be  chosen  at  the  state  and 
local  levels:  (f)  funds  would  be  raised  in  the 
open  capital  market;  (g)  the  bank  would  be 
an  independent  federal  agency  and  there- 
fore eligible  for  federal  rates  (the  bank 
would  not  be  eligible  for  tax-exempt  rates. 
however,  and  so  would  not  be  competing  for 
funds  in  that  market):  (h)  the  bank  would 
be  eligible  to  accept  direct  grants  from  the 
federal  government,  should  the  President 
and  Congress  wish  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
to  state  and  local  borrowers;  and  (i)  the 
bank's  administrative  and  operating  costs 
would  lie  covered  by  a  nominal  surcharge  on 
the  loans  (one-eighth  or  one-quarter  of  one 
percent,  for  example). 

Such  a  bank  would  have  many  advan- 
tages. By  using  federal  and  state  appropria- 
tions for  capitalization  of  the  bank,  rather 
than  as  direct  loan  funds,  the  bank  would 
provide  leverage  of  seven  or  ten  to  one  for 
every  dollar  appropriated.  It  would  permit 
broad  state  and  local  choice  in  selection  of 
projects,  as  well  as  participation  in  the  loan 
program.  It  would  link  services  to  benefits— 
those  who  benefit  would  pay.  Since  loans 
would  be  linked  to  the  ability  to  pay  and  as- 
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sured  revenues,  the  bank  would  be  a  finan- 
cially sound  institution.  And  if  the  federal 
government  chose  to  create  a  complementa- 
ry grant-in-aid  program,  the  national  public 
works  bank  would  provide  an  assured  means 
of  furnishing  local  matching  shares. 

This  public  works  financing  dilemma  can 
be  resolved  by  creating  a  national  public 
works  bank.  Such  a  mechanism,  with  user 
fee  revenues  dedicated  to  paying  the  debt, 
would  reduce  the  hesitation  of  public  works 
officii  to  apply  or  increase  fee-for-service 
cluu^es.  It  could  raise  the  enormous  qiumti- 
ties  of  funds  required  to  rebuild  the  U.S. 
publK  works  base:  $5  billion  of  capital,  for 
example,  would  undergird  $50  billion  in 
loans  for  public  works  construction  and  re- 
habilitation. It  would  also  reduce  demand 
on  the  already  thin  tax-exempt  maricets. 
thereby  malUng  it  easier  and  less  expensive 
for  state  and  local  governments  to  finance 
projects  that  lack  user  fees,  such  as  county 
build^igs  or  local  parks. 

The  creation  of  a  national  public  works 
bank  would  be  a  prudent  and  pragmatic  way 
of  racing  the  billions  of  dollars  required  to 
rebulgi  the  nation's  public  works. 

I^V'RASTRUCTUItX  PIItAMCnfO  STRATEGY 

A.  /Biy  additional  reductions  in  federal  ex- 
penditures should  be  permitted  only  if  fi- 
nancing alternatives  have  been  clearly  iden- 
tified and  the  fimds  are  actually  available. 

B.  The  President  and  Congress  should 
carefi|lly  examine  the  many  delays  involved 
in  public  works  planning  and  construction 
with  an  eye  to  eliminating  as  many  of  these 
delays  as  possible. 

C.  4  major  portion  of  the  nation's  public 
works  financing  can  be  met  by  more  creative 
and  extensive  application  of  user  fees. 

D.  Itie  creation  of  a  national  public  works 
bank  would  be  a  prudent  and  pragmatic  way 
of  rsMng  the  billions  of  dollars  required  to 
rebuil  I  the  nation's  public  works. 

COMCLDSIOn 

The  deterioration  of  America's  stock  of 
public  facilities  Is  strangling  the  nation's  ca- 
pacity to  support  renewed  economic  growth 
and  provide  basic  community  services.  Two 
of  the  three  actions  needed  to  rebuild  these 
facilities  have  already  transpired:  the  public 
has  bflen  made  aware  of  the  decline  of  U.S. 
public  works;  and  the  federal  government 
has  passed  legislation  creating  a  national 
capital  budget,  an  essential  tool  for  improv- 
ing pbUcymaking,  setting  priorities  and 
managing  programs. 

WhA  Is  now  required  is  an  American 
pubUc  works  finandng  strategy.  The  four 
integral  parts  of  such  a  strategy  are  the 
strengthening  of  existing  financing  mecha- 
nisms, greater  application  of  user  fees, 
better  use  of  available  funds,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  new  financing  devices,  possibly  in- 
cluding a  new  national  public  works  financ- 
ing bttik.  While  any  one  of  these  actions 
alone  would  make  a  relatively  small  contri- 
bution to  the  nation's  public  works  financ- 
ing requirements,  together  they  can  raise 
the  enbrmous  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
required.  Each  of  these  efforts  to  raise 
monies  will  be  difficult,  but  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  the  continued  use  of  vital  public  fa- 
cilities we  have  no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
challenge,* 
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VJOICE  OP  WISCONSIN'S 
'  THIRD  DISTRICT 


H0^.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSni 

nr  THx  ^ousE  or  rkpbcsentativks 

WetLneaday,  June  12. 198S 

•  Mr.  OtTNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  99th  Congress  convened  In 
January,  virtually  every  debate  that 
has  taken  place  here  in  the  House, 
every  issue  discussed  In  our  commit- 
tees and  subconunlttees,  and  most  all 
policy  strategy  has  been  guided  by  one 
overriding!  <*°c*ro:  The  need  to 
reduce  Govemment  spending. 

I'm  proild  t3  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  residents  of  Wisconsin's  Third 
Congressional  District  are  committed 
to  that  effort,  and  are  willing  to  do 
their  part  in  restoring  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  their  Government. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  mailed  my  legisla- 
tive questionnaire  to  all  Third  District 
residents  to  allow  them  another  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinions  on 
many  of  t  le  major  issues  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Of  those  responding,  the  majority 
said  they  ^upport  an  across-the-board 
budget  freeze  of  all  defense,  domestic, 
and  entitlement  programs  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  The  majority  think  tax  In- 
creases should  come  only  as  a  last 
resort  after  spending  cuts. 

In  these  days  when  tax  reform  fever 
is  high,  an  overwhelming  77  percent  of 
those  responding  to  my  survey  said 
they  would  favor  a  simplified  income 
tax  as  long  as  it  kept  exemptions  such 
as  mortgage  interest  and  charitable 
contributions. 

In  the  foreign  policy  area,  the  ma- 
jority thiiik  a  gradual  withdrawal  of 
American  investment  is  the  best  way 
to  pressiUTs  South  Africa  Into  chang- 
ing its  policy  of  apartheid.  And  64  per- 
cent said  ^ey  support  the  continued 
research  df  an  antimissile,  defensive 
weapon  sjrgtem  stationed  in  space. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I.  view  the  results  of  this 
annual  survey  as  one  of  the  many 
tools  that  I  can  use  to  ensure  accurate 
representation  of  my  constituents.  It's 
my  respoislbility  to  speak  for  the 
Third  District  in  this  Chamber.  In 
that  regand,  last  week  I  shared  with 
my  colleagues  the  results  of  my  farm 
survey.  Today,  I  submit  the  complete 
results  of  ^  1985  general  legislative 
questiomulire: 

CONGRESSMAN  STEVE  GUNDERSON'S  1985  QUESDONNAiRE 
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CONGRESSMAN  STEVE  GUNDERSON'S  1985 
QUESTNMNAiRE-Contmied 
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THE  WILLOW  CREEK  WINTER 
LIVESTOCK  WATER  SUPPLY  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  STALLINGS 

OPn>AHO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESERTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Willow 
Creek  Winter  Livestock  Water  Supply 
Act.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is 
to  provide  for  the  relief  of  certain 
water  users  deprived  of  winter  live- 
stock water  from  Willow  Creek,  ID, 
downstream  of  the  Ririe  Dam  and 
Reservoir.  This  legislation  will  resolve 
a  longstanding  dispute  between  land- 
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owners  and  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  deprivation  of  winter  water 
rights  without  just  compensation  to 
the  landowners  adjacent  to  the  banks 
of  WiUow  Creek  in  BonnevlUe  Cotinty, 
ID. 

Willow  Creek  is  fed  by  warm  springs 
that  provide  water  the  year  roimd. 
The  lands  near  these  warm  creeks 
were  settled  early  by  pioneer  forefa- 
thers because  of  the  availability  of  do- 
mestic water  and  water  for  livestock 
through  the  winter.  In  time,  the 
access  to  this  water  was  decreed  to  the 
residents  of  the  area  In  legal  water 
rights.  These  decrees  provide  for  do- 
mestic, stock,  and  Irrigation  uses  for 
water  the  year  round. 

The  diq>ute  over  these  decreed 
water  rights  first  arose  in  1977  follow- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Ririe  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  Willow  CreelL.  In 
1979,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation— 
which  operates  the  dam— permanently 
shutdown  the  release  of  stored  water 
during  winter  months  in  order  to  pre- 
vent ice  accumulations  in  the  flood 
channel  and  stream  bed  downstream 
of  the  reservoir. 

This  refusal  to  release  stored  water 
during  winter  months  deprived  the 
landowners  adjacent  to  Willow  Creek 
of  essential  domestic  and  stock  water. 
The  use  of  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, which  includes  stockwatering, 
has  the  highest  priority  of  all  types  of 
uses  under  Idaho  law  and  the  Idaho 
Constitution. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment held  several  informative  meetings  and 
made  personal  contacts  with  the  Willow 
Creek  area  landowners  during  the  planning 
stages  of  the  Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Those  representatives  were  aware  of  the  use 
of  Willow  Creek  for  both  winter  and 
summer  watering  of  livestock,  and,  in  fact, 
they  assured  the  landowners  that  the  right 
to  winter  stock  water  would  be  protected.  In 
effect,  this  was  a  promise  fran  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  the  landowners  of  the 
Willow  Creek  area  to  protect  their  winter 
water  rights.  Specific  promises  were  made  to 
the  landowners  that  they  wouldn't  have  to 
drill  wells  or  find  alternate  sources  of  water 
for  winter  stodc  water.  These  promises  were 
simply  not  kept. 

The  financial  burden  placed  on  ranchers 
and  fatmers  to  provide  alternative  sources 
of  water  has  subsequently  led  to  16  claims 
being  filed  against  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  Bureau  does  not  deny  that  the  as- 
surances were  made  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  Bureau  has  even  encouraged 
the  landowners  to  file  claims  for  damages 
which  were  incurred.  In  abort,  the  fanners 
t  and  ranchers  were  promised  aoosM  to  winter 
water  and  they  were  denied  that  water. 
Then  they  were  encouraged  to  file  claims 
for  damages  as  compensation  for  developing 
alternative  water  sources  and  they  have  re- 
ceived no  such  compensation. 

Idaho  Law  entitles  water  users  of  Willow 
Creek  access  to  winter  water,  but  they  were 
denied  that  aooeas  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  Federal  Oovemment  made  prom- 
ises to  the  water  users  and  then  broke  those 
promises.  The  farmeFS  and  ranchers  of  the 
area  were  forced  to  make  large  expenditures 
to  find  alternative  sources  of  winter  water.  I 
am  confident  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
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plight  which  presently  faces  farmers  and 
ranchers  without  the  Federal  Oovemment 
blatantly  adding  more  burdens. 

The  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Willow 
Creek  area  relied  on  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment and  its  assurances  and  they  were  de- 
ceived. I  feel  that  the  Oovemment  should 
honor  its  commitments  and  qul<Uy  pass 
this  legislation  to  provide  relief  to  those 
landowners  deprived  of  winter  livestock 
water  as  a  direct  result  of  previous  Federal 
Oovemment  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  l>ill  follows. 

HJ1.27S1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Rej>re$enUitive*  0/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  attemUed, 

BBCnON  I.  SHOKT  TITIX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "WUlow 
Creek  Winter  Uvestock  Water  Supply  Act". 
SBC  Z.  PUKPOSK. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  water  users  deprived,  after  De- 
cember 31,  1979,  of  winter  livestock  water 
from  Willow  Creek,  Idaho,  downstream  of 
the  Ririe  E>am  and  Reservoir  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation's  operation  of  such  dam  and 
reservoir. 

SBC  1.  EUGIBIUTY  FOB  PArMENTS. 

(a)  OxmaAi,  Raquixncxirrs.— Any 
person— 

(1)  who  estaU>lishe8,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  that  such  person— 

(A)  was.  before  Decemb«-  31,  1979,  enti- 
tled or  authorized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  to  take  water  from  the  main 
channel  of  Willow  Creek.  Idaho,  down- 
stream of  Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

(B)  was.  before  such  date  during  winter 
seasons,  taking  and  using  such  water  pri- 
marily as  drinlLing  water  for  Uvestodi: 

(C)  no  longer  may  take  water  from  such 
channel  during  winter  seasons  as  a  result  of 
the  operation  of  such  dam:  and 

(D)  has  not  settled  a  claim  with  the 
United  States  for  the  loss  of  such  water  and 

(2)  who,  before  the  365th  day  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  con- 
structs or  initiates  construction  of  a  water 
supply  system  to  replace  such  water 

shall  be  eligible  to  receive  a  paymrat  under 
this  Act 

(b)  Appucatioh.— 

(1)  Tmx  LnoT.— Not  later  than  the  3«5tb 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  any  person  who  Is  interested  in  re- 
ceiving a  pajrment  under  this  Act  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  a  written  applica- 
tion for  a  determination  of  whether  or  not 
such  person  is  eligible  to  receive  such  a  pay- 
ment. 

(3)  FoEM  AHD  oohtkhts.— Any  application 
submitted  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  contain  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section. 
Such  Information  must  include,  at  a  mini- 
mum, information  which  establishes  that 
(A)  the  applicant  Is  eligible  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  this  Act,  tmd  (B)  the  size  and 
type  of  the  livestixk  operation  which  the 
apidicant  carried  out  through  the  use  of 
water  taken  from  the  main  channel  of 
Willow  Creek.  Idaho,  downstream  of  the 
Ririe  Dam  and  Reservoir  during  the  winter 
seasons  of  flscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978. 

(c)  PaocxDinu.— The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  applicant  is  eligible 
to  receive  a  pajonent  under  this  Act  on  the 
Iiasis  of  the  information  submitted  In  the 
application  for  such  determination  and  such 
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supplemental  informmtion  m  the  Secretary 
may  require. 

SIC  4.  PAyiiDn& 

(a)  Amoukt.— 

(1)  Ik  QEasKAi — Subject  to  the  provteloiis 
of  this  aectkm  and  to  amounU  provided  In 
advance  by  appropriation  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  pay  to  any  penm  ellgiUe  to  re- 
otive  a  payment  under  this  Act  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cosU  incurred  by  such  person 
in  construction  of  a  water  supply  system  to 
replace  the  loss  of  livestock  drtnklnc  water 
described  to  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  3(aXl).  If  oonstruction  of  such 
system  Is  completed  before  the  3«5th  day 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  amount  of  such  payment  shall  also 
include  such  interest  as  the  Secretary  con- 
siders reasonable. 

(2)  LuixATioii.— If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  livestock  operation  which  a 
person  is  elitiUe  to  receive  a  payment  under 
this  Act  is  carrylnc  out  through  the  use  of 
mter  from  the  replacement  water  suK>ly 
system  is  not  of  the  same  siK  and  type  as 
the  livesto^  operation  which  such  person 
eaiTied  out  through  the  use  of  water  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  sec- 
tion 3<aXl)  during  the  winter  seasons  of 
fiscal  years  1976,  1977,  and  1978.  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  amount  of  a  pajrment 
which  such  person  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  paragraph  <1)  to  such  amount 
IS  the  Secretary  determines  it  would  cost  to 
construct  a  similar  water  supply  system  for 
a  livertock  operation  of  the  same  siae  and 
type  as  the  livestock  operation  which  such 
person  carried  out  thrmigh  the  use  of  water 
described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
section  3(aXl)  during  such  winter  seasons. 

(b)CLUM.- 

(1)  I>  OxniAL.— Any  person  eligible  to  re- 
ceive a  payment  under  this  Act  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  a  claim  for  such  payment. 
Such  dalm  shaU  be  submitted  at  such  time 
and  in  such  form  and  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation concerning  construction  of  the 
replacement  water  suivly  system  ss  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  regulation  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

(2)  Spklil  Rulk.— In  the  case  of  a  person 
who  completes  amstruction  of  a  replace- 
ment water  suivly  system  before  the  365tb 
day  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  person  may  submit  the  rt»<tn 
for  a  payment  under  this  Act  together  with 
the  sppUeation  under  section  3<b)  for  a  de- 
terminati<m  of  his  or  her  eligibility  to  re- 
ceive such  payment. 

<c)  Patmiwt  as  Full  Srtldixht.— Acoept- 
snoe  of  a  payment  under  this  Act  shall  con- 
stitute full  settlement  and  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  the  person  who  accepts  such  pay- 
ment may  have  against  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  loss  of  winter  livestock  drink- 
ing water  from  the  main  chuonel  of  Willow 
Creek.  Idaho,  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
tbeRlrleDam. 

SIC  t.  DDINinONS. 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "construction"  Includes  pre- 
liminary engineering  and  design,  planning, 
and  actual  buQdlng; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and 

(3)  the  term  "winter  season"  means  the 
period  during  a  fiscal  year  which  begins  No- 
vember 15  and  ends  March  1. 

SIC  «.  AiriBOUUTION  lOK  AFFmOPUATlONS 

There  Is  authorlwd  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30, 
1965.  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 
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SDI  qWOVATIVE  SCmNCE  AND 
TECyNOLOOY:  THE  TIP  OP 
THEJTRANSPER  ICEBERG 

HON.  MArEyN  LLOYD 

OFixmnssas 
IK  Tta  HOUSX  or  UPRISOfTATIVB 

Wednesday.  June  12. 198S 
•  BCn.  [LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly requested  that  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Itiltlative  Office  [SDIO]  provide 
a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
impact  of  SDI  Scientific  Re- 
osranu  of  the  Innovative  Scl- 
Technology  [1ST]  Office  on 
_      industry   and   on   tactical 
weaponto  development.  The  1ST  Office 
is  charged  with  encouraging  and  nur- 
turing the  most  innovative  basic  re- 
search concepts  which  have  relevance 
to  straljeglc  defense  technologies.  The 
DirecU*  of  1ST  in  SDIO,  Dr.  James 
lonson.  provided  me  with  a  list  of  rep- 
resentative spinoffs  from  SDIO/IST 
Researdh  Programs,  which  were  sup- 
plied td  him  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense A^ysis  [IDA}.  Upon  review  of 
these  n«merou8  potential  impacts,  it  is 
no  wonder  that,  even  in  the  strategic 
shadow    of    the    Russian    bear,    our 
NATO  allies  remain  keenly  interested 
in  seeking  meaningful  roles  in  SDI 
R&D.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  study 
this  list  of  items  so  that  they  can 
begin  to  appreciate  the  tremendous 
technology  driver  which  the  SDI  R&D 
Program  promises  to  be.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  seem  to  be  engaging  in 
oversimplistic   debates  over  strategic 
versus   ponventional   systems   in   the 
RDT&B  phase  when,  in  fact,  there 
will  obviously  be  high  levels  of  tech- 
nology transfer  back  and  forth  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  programs. 
Purtheij  I  believe  that  anyone  who 
reads  t^ls  impressive  list  will  immedi- 
ately understand  why  Western  Euro- 
pean aerospace  and  other  high  tech- 
nology llrms  are  Interested  in  being  in- 
volved Erectly  with  SDIO  now.  rather 
than  wsltlng  for  umbrella  agreements 
to  be  negotiated  between  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Foreign  Offices  in 
Oermanr,   the   United   Kingdom,   et 
cetera.  4s  I  understand  it,  the  Federal 
Republic    of    Oennany    [FRQ]    has 
taken  a  position  that  their  companies, 
such  as  Messerschmitt-Bolkow-Blohm 
[MBB],   can  sign  contracts  directly 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
participation  in  SDI  as  long  as  those 
contracts    are    not    In    violation    of 
Oerman  law.  The  results  of  the  IDA 
study.  Applied  by  Dr.  B.  Balko  to 
SDIO/iyr.  follow: 

Bkhsfit  to  Imdustht  ako  Tactical  Forcks 
FKoii  api  ImovAnvi  Scmrcs  amd  Tkh- 

HOLOOT  pKO(aUMS 

The  Innovative  Science  and  Technology 
(1ST)  Diitctorate  has  undertaken  a  massive 
and  far-reaching  program  of  scientific  re- 
search Ini  support  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI).  The  major  thrusts  are  di- 
rected toward  research  in: 

(1)  Novi  1  directed  energy  concepts; 


<2)  Novel  seLing 
preprooesBlnritechi 
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discrimination,  and  data 

- .. _  techniques: 

(»  Spedal  buperoomputing  needs  for  the 
SDImissicm:  ' 

(4)  Innovations  in  burst-mode  space  power 
and  power  co^ditloninr. 

(5)  Advanced  materliOs.  propellanta,  and 
structures  for  SDI  applications; 

(6)  Innovative  space  science  and  ezpol- 
mentation. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  InvesU- 
gate  sdentifis  conoQ>ts  that  could  provide 
new  and  powerful  technologies  for  the  vari- 
ous SDI  ivo^nun  needs;  however,  history 
has  shown  that  the  new  techologles  will  in- 
evitably have!an  Impact  on  industry  for  ci- 
vilian applications.  There  are  also  opportu- 
nities to  enhyice  tactical  weapon  develop- 
ments. It  makes  sense  to  therefore  try  to 
predict  some  ^eneflto  that  wHl  accrue  to  so- 
ciety beyond  Ithe  SDI  applications.  In  the 
past,  the  n  Ajnade  dramatic  technology  ac- 
celeration effbrts  which  produced  a  wide 
range  of  boidrits  that  were  totally  unf  ore- 
seen.  For  ezaaple: 

Nuclear  wea^Mos  technology  needs  led  to 
advances  In  piedskm  m«<»hi.^tng  technology 
as  well  as  in  imbrication  of  exoUc  materials 
(beryllium,  tai  example). 

North  American  air  defense  technology 
efforts  led  to  the  first  commercial  main- 
frame computers  and  enormously  acceler- 
ated progress  in  radara,  missUes.  and  com- 
munications.  { 

In  recognitien  of  the  fact  that  the  IST/ 
SDI  research  brogram  will  develop  technol- 
ogy of  slgnlfl«yncf  to  programs  other  than 
SDI.  a  woiUbop  is  being  organised  at  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses  to  investi- 
gate possible  ^Inoffs  that  could  benefit  In- 
dustry and  cojmierce  in  general  and  would 
provide  a  strcng  new  technology  base  for 
the  X5&.  in  the  competitive  international 
mai^et  place.  It  is  hoped  that  this  procem 
will  produce  4  highly  reliable,  systematic 
identification  M  the  potential  beneflU  and 
oiable  industrial  leaders  to  better  plan  for 
future  technological  enhancements  to  pro- 
ductivity and  competitive  stature.  Today, 
for  example,  one  important  thrust  of  the 
SDI/IST  prog^  is  the  pursuit  of  new  and 
innovative  wajM  of  producing  and  delivering 
energy.  Thus.  <tevelopment  of  shorter  wave- 
length and  hkher  power  lasers  has  been 
generally  encouraged  and  amply  fimded. 
The  IST  program  in  this  area  is  seriously  in- 
vestigating thf  feasibility  of  developing  a 
gamma  ray  (y-fay)  laser.  Such  a  laser  would 
operate  in  tae  kUo-electron-volt  energy 
regime  and  with  unprecedented  high-Inten- 
sity energy  and  penetration  power  would 
provide  a  new  i  and  powerful  technique  for 
probing  and  modifying  materials. 

Some  of  the  more  obvious  applications  of 
ray  lasers  may  be  in: 

a.  y-ray  and  x-ray  spectroscopy,  where 
higher  resolutipn  would  permit  greater  dis- 
crimination. wl|lle  deeper  poietration  would 
|eimlt  Inspection  of  thicker  samples. 

b.  Holograplly,  where  short-wavelength, 
coherent  radiation  might  permit  three  di- 
mensional obscuration  of  the  structures  of- 
molecules,  erys^l8,  proteins,  and  genes. 

c  Precision  frequency  measurements, 
where  measurefnenU  based  on  interferome- 
trie  techniques  could  be  extended  to  the  nu- 
clear region,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  pre- 
cision with  whj  Bh  nuclear  properties  can  be 
determined  (wi  h  possible  applications  to  re- 
actor design  an  i  fusion  Investigations). 

d.  Imaging  techniques  (CAT  Scanners), 
where  monoc  iromatic  radiation  would 
permit  lower  d«  aes  to  patiente.  whUe  higher 
resolution  wov  Id  allow  discrimination  be- 
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tween  molecular  species,  and  not  Just  be- 
tween density  variations. 

e.  Nonlinear  optical  effects  at  nuclear  en- 
ergies could  be  investigated,  with  applica- 
tions to  high-energy  particle  and  nuclear 
studies. 

f.  Nuclear  reaction  modificatiiHi.  where 
the  high  intensity  of  the  highly  monochro- 
matic 7-radlatlon  would  permit  selective  re- 
moval of  electrons  and.  thus,  charge  density 
modification  in  and  around  the  nuclear 
volume. 

g.  Microscopy  and  structure  determina- 
tion, where  the  high  intensity  would  allow 
short  exposures  and  high  collimation  would 
permit  Fresnel-limited  resolution. 

h.  MicrorepUcation  and  fabrication  of 
microelectronic  components,  where  high  in- 
tensity and  excellent  collimation  will  short- 
en the  exposure  time  and  ensure  good  reso- 
lution. 

i.  Material  science,  where  the  high  Intensi- 
ty of  the  ionizing  radiation  will  provide  mas- 
sive ionization  of  materials  on  a  local  scale, 
leading  to  violent  structure  modification. 

J.  Fusion  research,  where  the  deep  pene- 
tration would  provide  a  means  of  interrogat- 
ing high-density  matter  In  a  most  effective 
way. 

Other  examples  of  possible  benefits  to  in- 
dustry from  the  IST  program: 

Increased  knowledge  of  interactions  be- 
tween high-intensity  radiation  and  materi- 
als will  produce:  New  manufacturing  proc- 
esses; new  instrumentation;  new  surface 
treatments  and  coatings;  and  "super-hard 
materials  knowledge. 

Ultra-Precise  sensing  and  measurement 
technology  will  enable:  New  automated 
process  control  instrumentation  potential: 
and  materials  flow,  distribution,  and  separa- 
tion control  functions. 

Major  advances  in  optical  component 
design  and  fabrication,  and  new  functional 
capabilities  will  provide  options  for  Seg- 
mented, adaptive  optics  systems,  to  achieve 
higher  performance,  lower  cost  end  prod- 
ucts; and  new  energy /power  management 
and  distribution  cmicepts. 

New  structural  materials,  design,  and  fab- 
rication concepts  have  widespread  product 
potential.  e.g..  applications  in  automotive 
and  maritime  as  well  as  aerospace  indus- 
tries. 

New  lubricaticm  conc^ts  and  materials. 

New  space  power  technology. 

The  energy  storage  and  high  power  densi- 
ties required  for  SDI  vpUcations  will  have 
impact  on  public  and  private  transportation 
concepts  of  the  future  and  may  be  instru- 
mental in  eliminating  traffic  jams. 

The  stringent  requirements  on  mechani- 
cal structures  for  space  applications  for  the 
SDI  will  provide  cheap  and  efficient  devices 
for  medical  applications  and  materials  for 
the  construction  Industry  by  providing 
lighter,  cheaper,  and  stronger  structures. 

From  the  developments  in  particle  beam 
generation  and  control  and  laser  technolo- 
gy, new.  safe,  and  efficient  concepts  in  medi- 
cal diagnostic  technology  and  treatment 
may  be  forthcoming. 

The  pointing  and  tracking  solutions  devel- 
oped In  response  to  SDI  needs  may  prove 
valuable  In  commercial  aircraft  guidance 
and  control  applications  or  in  ground  traffic 
monitoring,  scheduling,  and  traffic  flow. 

Tactical  forces  would  also  t>enefit  from 
technologies  being  developed  imder  the 
SDI/IST  program. 

New  technologies  for  tactical  air  defense 
include:  Air-to-air,  surface-to-air  applica- 
tions; weapons,  energy  sources,  pointing  and 
tracking;  and  detection,  identification,  bat- 
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tlefield.  surveillance,  multi-sensor  correla- 
tion. 

Structural  materials:  Fatigue-resistant 
metal  composites;  ceramic  matrix  compos- 
ites with  Ugh  fracture  resistanoe;  and  per- 
scmnel  protection  and  vehicular  aptrilca- 
tions. 

Reliable,  high-efficiency  rocket  fuels. 

Anti-tactical  missile  systems:  Kinetic  and/ 
or  directed  energy  technology. 

The  technology  of  cooling  windows  (for 
SDI  terminal  Interceptors)  will  materially 
improve  the  perf(Minanoe  of  guidance  sys- 
tem* for  missiles  used  by  tactical  forces. 
Also,  this  may  be  of  critical  importance  to 
the  development  of  hypersonic  commercial 
aircraft. 

Most  (vtical  and  infrared  detectors  are  de- 
signed and  used  In  relatively  benign  envi- 
ronments. SDI  has  forced  consideration  of 
highly  adverse  envlrcmments  and  methods 
to  cope  with  them.  Those  methods  are  Just 
as  seriously  needed  for  tactical  purposes, 
but  are  not  being  pursued.* 
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HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHDl 

or  ROaiH  CASOLIHA 
•a  THX  HOU8I  or  KBPRESDRATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  12. 19S5 

•  Mr.  BROYHHiTi,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  14,  1985,  Morgan  Stanley  ic  Co. 
announced  a  plan  to  purchase  the 
Government's  85  percent  share  of 
Conrall.  Morgan  Stanley  and  a  group 
of  other  investors  agreed  to  put  up 
$1.2  billion,  a  figure  identical  to  the 
proposal  by  Norfolk  Southern  Corp. 
Morgan  Stanley's  proposal  is  based  on 
a  number  of  claims  concerning  future 
earnings,  taxes,  and  the  negotiation  of 
appropriate  labor  conditions.  Those 
claims  are  being  examined  doeely  here 
in  Congress  and  in  the  financial  oan- 
munity.  At  least  one  securities  firm, 
Donaldson.  Lufkin  &  Jenrette.  has  ex- 
pressed strongly  skeptical  views  on  the 
Morgan  Stanley  proposaL  I  think  this 
evaluation  may  be  of  interegt  to  other 
Members. 

Hoopla  Rx  Nxw  CoNXAn.  Pukcbasi  Propos- 
Ai<— PaoMisB.  Txsl  PaxmsB  Upon  Paac- 
isxs,  Txs,  TBI  DtaAPPoimum— Yas.  Tis. 

TBI 


On  May  10,  1985,  a  group  headed  by 
Morgan  Stanley  responded  to  a  challenge  by 
R^.  John  DIngell  to  Issue  a  reasonable  pro- 
posal for  Investors  to  take  the  government 
out  of  Conrall  as  an  alternative  to  Norfolk 
Southern. 

The  $U  bOllon  number  set  forth  about 
(versus  Norfolk's  $1.8  billion)  was  tmpresslve 
on  paper.  It  does  not.  however,  hold  up  well 
to  careful  scrutiny:  m  a  practical  matter, 
the  Immcfllatf  cash  benefit  to  the  Treasury 
Is  identical  to  that  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
offer,  mitting  to  rest  any  lingering  doubts 
that  $1.2  bOllon  of  cash  wu  unfair.  Unless 
the  excess  of  the  depreciable  tax  base  over 
the  purchase  price  (analogous  to  negative 
goodwill)  Is  surrendered,  the  proposal  seems 
to  offer  very  llttie. 

Most  troubling  Is  the  way  in  which 
MOTgan  Stanley  Itself  aasonbled  the  fig- 
ures. It  uses  numben  virtually  Identical  to 
those  of  the  VA  RaOway  Association  for 
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1987-86.  but  charts  a  far  different  course  for 

1966.  That  Is  certainly  permissible,  but  In 
raising  revenues  $294  million  above  USRA's 
In  1966,  it  explodes  operating  profits  sky- 
ward by  $377  mOUoD— a  Mt  much  to  swal- 
low, b  one  willing  to  bet  that  a  25%  project- 
ed Jump  in  Coorafl's  1966  operating  profit  Is 
realistic? 

AreM  tttmmed  over  relate  to  the  sharp 
buildup  in  non-cash  sources  (never  delineat- 
ed), the  explanation  for  a  12%  tax  rate  in 

1967,  and.  m  far  as  we  arc  ooooerned,  an  in- 
sufficient basis  for  aooeptiiw  Conrafl's  pro- 
jected cash  position.  We  have  some  misgiv- 
ings about  the  1967  dividend  (supposedly  a 
40%  payout  ratio  maximum),  but  wHl  any  of 
the  origtnal  investors  be  wflllng  to  remain 
that  long?  And  when  the  likes  of  Columbia. 
Harvard,  and  Princeton  exit,  who  will  assure 
Conrall's  future? 

The  assfftlnni  about  Conrall's  virtues  sum 
up  to  a  combination  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Ho- 
ratio Alger.  Norfolk  Southern  is  cast  as  the 
lion  that  will  eat  everything  in  its  path, 
sending  rates  into  an  upward  si^ral.  knock- 
ing people  out  of  business,  augmenting  the 
unemployment  rolls,  and  so  forth. 

Despite  this  latest  attempt  to  smash  It. 
Norfolk  Southern's  bid  remains  solidly  alive 
on  merit.  Furtho-  Investigation  of  coal  com- 
petition may  well  be  in  order.  The  time  also 
may  have  come  for  Norfolk  Southern  to 
make  specific  representations— possibly  to 
be  Inoorporated  into  a  signing  agreement— 
as  to  how  it  wHl  handle  rates  and  competi- 
tion. 

We  cannot  divine  the  wlnno-  or  loser— 
conodvably  everybody  could  lose.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  group's  proposal  will  be 
viewed  by  impartial  parties  for  what  it  ea- 
wmtially  is— more  an  attempt  to  sabotage 
Nmlolk  Southern  than  an  unassailable  oon- 
viction  that  moral  cwrectness  and  the 
greatest  benefit  to  society  dictate  the  pri- 
vate, to-be-public  route  contained  in  its  pro- 
posal. That,  of  course,  is  aside  from  the 
profit  motive. 

DISSBCnOM  OP  THK  MOaOAJI  SZA>LBT  FBOPOSAL 

Let's  scrutinize  some  of  the  Ingredients  of 
the  Morgan  Stanley  proposal  In  some  detalL 
Value  to  the  Oovemment 

like  Norfolk  Southern,  the  Morgan  Stan- 
ley Investor  group  proposes  to  pay  the  gov- 
ernment $1.2  billion  for  its  65%  Interest  in 
ConraiL  On  a  cash  basis  that  should  silence 
those  critics  who  carped  that  the  govern- 
ment was  being  ripped  off  in  up-front  cash 
receipts.  Presumably,  if  the  Morgan  Stanley 
proposal  could  have  arranged  the  deal  to 
work  at  $U  bUllon.  it  would  have  done  so. 

It  derives  an  ultimate  value  to  the  govem- 
moit  that  is  more  than  $600  million 
higher— $366  million  of  present  value  relat- 
ing to  the  assumed  non-use  of  tax  benefits 
from  depreciation  of  Conrall  assets  that 
would  have  been  available  to  any  bidder  and 
6345  million  of  (present-valued)  Increased 
railroad  retirement  contributions  and  unem- 
ployment taxea. 

a.  Unemployment  hnpllcatkwir  Let's  take 
the  last  point  first.  Our  adjusted  figure  for 
the  $245  million  above  is  ZERO. 

First,  we  are  asked  to  accept  that  10.000 
railroad  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  merger.  What  number  was  used  for 
Norfolk  Southern?  It  has  indicated  1.200— 
more  on  NSC  than  on  ConraH;  CSX  talks  of 
4.000.  a  figure  that  we  have  never  believed. 
So.  we  simply  do  not  accept  10,000— nor 
should  anyone  else,  in  our  Judgment 

But,  tf  we  do,  leas  money  will  be  paid  in 
for  railroad  retirement  benefits  and  unem- 
ployment taxes.  But  when  these  people  are 
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elldble  for  retirement,  would  not  that 
money  be  paid  out  or  returned  anyway? 
Maybe  that's  moot,  so  let's  move  on. 

The  assumption  is  unmistakably  clear 
that  If  ConraU  ends  up  in  public  hands,  no 
employees  will  be  laid  off  except  for  tempo- 
rary adverse  circumstaooes.  Would  Stanley 
Crane  like  to  make  that  pledge  before  Con- 
BKss  Just  as  NSC  had  to  agree  to  DOT-man- 
dated  convenanU?  Or  should  heed  be  paid 
to  the  foUowlnc  statonent  by  Fred  Hardin. 
President.  United  Transportation  Union 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commeree. 
Science,  and  Transportation  (2/28/85)? 
"UTU .  .  .  does  emphatically  vo  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  Conrail  management 
proposal  for  a  leveraged  purchase  that 
would  surely  cause  Conrail  to  quickly  return 
to  its  former  position  of  bankruptcy,  or  (our 
italics)  another  4,000  employees  being  aban- 
doned through  termination  of  services  to 
shippers,  and  ahandonment  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  needed  rail  service  to  shippers  and 
to  the  public."  So  let  Congress  ask  why  Nor- 
folk Southern  will  cause  all  this  employee 
dislocation  and  everyone  at  Conrail  sup- 
posedly has  life-time  tenure.  Do  you  believe 
It? 

Finally,  why  a  10%  discount  rate  when  fig- 
uring the  present  value  from  2000  back  to 
1985?  Use  15%  and.  everything  else  being 
equal,  which  it  isnt,  the  value  might  be 
halved. 

Our  conclusion  is  simple— wipe  out  the 
8245  million  that  the  group  attributes  to  its 
offer. 

b.  Surrender  of  tax  benefits:  Clearly,  the 
Morgan  Stanley  group  is  relying  heavily  on 
non-use  of  tax  benefits  from  the  excess  of 
depreciable  assets  (on  a  tax  basis)  versus  the 
purchase  price.  Sen.  Metzenbaum's  rhetoric 
aside,  Norfolk  Southern  would  pay  no  cash 
taxes  on  its  purchase  of  Conrail  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  that  would  have  applied 
to  Alleghany  or  Marriott,  as  welL  (On  a 
book  reporting  basis,  the  negaUve  goodwill 
would  be  a  benefit  with  no  tax  offset)  The 
Morgan  Stanley  proposal  is  not  concerned 
with  the  books  but  the  VJS.  Treasury. 

The  truth  Is  that  in  determining  its  offer. 
Norfolk  Southern's  numbers  were  assem- 
bled on  the  basis  of  discounted  cash— not 
cash  flow.  It  attempted  annual  projections 
for  a  decade,  thai  extended  the  trend  line 
another  10  years.  We  suspect  that  it 
emerged  with  a  discounted  cash  return  of 
around  14.5%.  Any  real  impairment  of  that 
figure  would  force  Norfolk  Southern  to 
withdraw;  hence  the  MS  group's  strategy. 

If  Congress  wants  to  knock  out  Norfolk 
Southern,  it  is  simple  to  do  so.  Preclude  its 
use  of  the  83-billion  depreciable  asset  base 
above  purchase  price  and  NSC  will  fold  up 
ito  toit.  So  are  we  to  rewrite  the  tax  code  to 
penallw  Norfolk  Southern?  What  other  im- 
plicaUons-sodal  and  otherwise— does  that 
connote? 

Hence,  the  Morgan  Stanley  analysis 
"picks  up"  8366  million  on  such  a  basis 
given  a  10%  discount  factor.  Let's  use  15% 
(perhaps  8235  million)  and  admit  that  the 
offer  has  that  measure  of  appeal  (to 
whom)? 

c.  Qovemment  Warrants:  Ax  for  the  war- 
rants offered  the  government  as  an  internal 
part  of  the  package,  why  not?  CaU  it  smart 
public  relations— a  reverse  Lee  laoooca. 

Tfie  labor  picture 

The  Morgan  Stanley  group's  offer  will 
take  care  of  labor  apparently  Norfolk 
Southern's  money  is  not  good  enough. 

Norfolk  will  pay  8375  million  to  Conrail 
employees  in  payment  for  all  Interesta 
(prior  wage  claims  and  stock  interest).  The 
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Morgan  Stanley  proposal  will  provide  only 
8230  million  to  agreement  and  nonagree- 
ment  e^loyees.  Why  does  the  group  offer 
so  mu^  less?  The  answer  Is  p»infii^iy 
simple~M»sh    and    equivalents   of   Conrail 

would   dip   below   8500   million,    a   tnlnttnnm 

dictated  by  the  government  as  well  as  the 
basis  fof  dhridend  shut-off.  If  no  excess  cash 
of  Coniail  were  provided  the  government, 
then  Nbrfolk  Southern  would  appear  far 
more  benevolent.  That  would  mean  no  in- 
vestors. 

With  ihoae  settlements,  Norfolk  Southern 
would  dhninate  the  E80P  so  that  It  has 
100%  control  of  C^onrail,  not  a  substantial 
minority  interest.  We  are  unaware  of 
anyone  'Offering  more  cash  to  labor  than 
NSC  in  [the  various  proposals  before  DOT. 
But  M^  is  magnanimous.  Keep  your  15% 
beneflcigl  ownership  via  ESOP.  Well  allow 
you  to  tender  part  of  it  to  Conrail  for  cash 
at  the  same  rate  the  investors  pay  in.  Pre- 
sumably the  figure  is  845  million. 

If  85^  of  the  company  Is  worth  81.2  bil- 
lion, than  15%  should  be  valued  at  8211  mil- 
Uon.  Right?  The  employees  receive  some  845 
million  up  front.  The  MS  proposal  offers 
the  future— if  ever  realized.  We  see  no  provi- 
sion fo«  taking  labor  out  of  everything. 
Labor  1st  asked  to  conclude  that  it  Is  better 
off  with  8275  million  now  and  an  uncertain 
tomorrow  versus  (375  million  immediately. 
If  labor  had  Its  choice,  would  it  want  every- 
thing now?  If  that  were  the  case,  the  MS 
group  could  not  make  its  bid  without  violat- 
ing Kovemment  convenants.  So,  its  offer  ap- 
pears to  dangle  more  in  front  of  labor,  de- 
pending on  interpretation,  of  course. 
Ttte  financial  picture 

Presented  in  Table  1  are  estimates  for  the 
four  ye»rs  1985-88  as  provided  first  by 
Morgan  iStanley  and  second  by  the  V£. 
Railway  tAssoclation  (apparently  the  latter 
two  yeais  are  comparable  to  those  of  Con- 
raU itself). 

TABLE  l.-^MORGAN  STANlfY  AND  USRA  PROJECTIONS  OF 
CONRAIL 
PMkfi 
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start  witi  (apparently  they  had  been 


what  has  changed?  Explana- 
rorthooming. 

Let's  take  a  different  stance.  Carloadings 
are  projected  to  advance  3.2%  in  1988  and 
revenues  by  8.1%  (presumably  rates  make 
up  the  differnice).  But  operating  profits  are 
predicted  to  Jump  25%.  Can  rates  offset  aU 
of  the  costs?!  Pr*iikly.  we  do  not  find  the 
25%  obJecUv^  to  be  credible.  If  investors 
choose  to  b^Ueve.  it  Is.  after  all,  their 
money.  Then;  what  explanations  can  there 
be  for  a  8500  million  climb  in  1988  revenues 
over  1988  with  lower  operating  profits? 

Our  next  problem  resides  in  the  con- 
densed sources  and  applicaUons  statement 
(Table  2)  pr^ented  along  with  an  income 
■tatement  prepared  by  Morgan  Stanley,  the 
end  result  ofjwhlch  is  to  show  ending  cash 
balances  to  qe  transferred  to  a  pro-f orma 
balance  sheet!  In  1984.  non-cash  sources  (ex- 
cluding an  adlustment  for  federal  taxes  not 
paid)  totaled  |203  million.  In  1986,  the  pro- 
figure  Jumping  to  8388  mil- 
.  ^  Are  all  of  the  supplemen- 
re  cash  purchase  price  being 

.r  group  owes  an  explanation  of 

ito  derivationjbecause  it  vitally  affecU  cash 
balances  whiifi,  like  it  or  not,  can  make  or 
break  ito  de^  The  taxes  on  income  are 
strange.  They  are  27.5%  in  1986.  then  only 
12.0%  to  1987  J  Why? 

TABLE  2.-II0RGAN  STANLEY  SUMMARY  PROJECTJONS 
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Aa  a  dractlcal  matter,  among  the  three 
puties-^SRA.  ConraU.  and  Morgan  Stan- 
ley, theib  Is  unanimity  on  1987-88— prob- 
ably tha  same  accountants.  Aa  for  1985, 
Morgan  (Stanley  prepared  ito  woik  after 
USRA.  apd  the  weakness  to  carloadings  was. 
by  then,  more  pronounced.  MS  todlcates 
that  the  88.1%  operating  raUo  wiU  be 
achieved  after  a  94%  first  quarter  and  that 
to  the  f  laal  ntoe  months,  revenues  wiU  rise 
10%  year  to  year  and  adjusted  operating 
profito  t^  14%.  Perhaps  .  .  .  and  perhaps 
not. 

Our  prpblem— and  likely  everyone  else's— 
relates  t^  1988.  Morgan  Stanley's  analysis 
presimte^  a  more  optimistic  stance  than 
USRA— derhaps  and  probably  Justified. 
What  im  mediately  strikes  us  is  not  that  it 
raises  o|  crating  revenues  from  those  of 
USRA  b]  8294  million,  but  that  8277  mUlion 
of  that  ta  Momes  operating  profit.  MS  would 
argue  th^t  the  USRA  numbers  were  wrong 


•    '^MMitiinll 


Note  the  dividends  of  8121  million  to  1986- 
88.  They  are  limited  to  40%  of  pretax 
Income  (with  ^  qualifications).  The  payout 
rate  to  1987  ia  50%.  If  the  tax  rate  to  1987 
were  more  lik^  27.5%  instead  of  12.0%.  the 
dividend  might  have  to  be  omitted. 

Then.  again«  how  many  of  the  original 
players  plan-4or  have  any  desire— to  be 
around  to  19879 

We  would  note  that  NSC  forecasto  todi- 
cate  no  unit  growth  for  ConraU  over  the 
next  decade.  CBX.  has  revealed  nothing,  but 
everyone  shoidd  be  aware  of  the  detaUed 
studies  it  has  ^nducted.  They  potot  to  neg- 
ative unit  growth  for  ConraU  over  the  sub- 
ject time  frame.  Even  the  Morgan  Stanley 
analysis  shows  no  growth  1984-1988.  Read- 
ers might  elect*  to  draw  some  conclusions. 
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At  the  very  least,  the  proposal  raises  more 
questions  than  it  answers  to  the  condensed 
summary.  HopefuUy.  aU  tovestors  have  been 
schooled  properly. 

Acid  rain 

The  Morgan  Stanley  group's  presentation 
does  not  address  the  subject  of  acid  rain,  for 
which  we  do  not  necessarily  find  fault  Very 
simply  stated,  we  expect  acid  rato  legisla- 
tion—with teeth— to  1987— the  year  before 
the  presidential  campaign  The  Issue  wiU 
not  disappear,  it  wiU  likely  begto  to  totensi- 
fy. 

The  add  rato  action  that  we  envision 
means  an  inmiediate  trend  toward  lower 
sulfur  coal  and  away  from  high  sulfur.  No 
major  coal-hauling  railroad  is  as  vulnerable 
as  ConraU  considering  ito  northern  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  origins.  The  issue 
assuredly  is  not  reflected  to  ConraU's  pub- 
lished numbers— why  should  it  Jeopardise 
ito  pubUc  ownership  storjr?  But  it  certainly 
has  been  incorporated  toto  Norfolk  South- 
em's  thinking. 

(^oal  is  a  high  margto  item  for  aU  carriers 
and  represented  19%  of  ConraU's  1984  origi- 
nated carloadings  and  16%  of  revenues.  Cim- 
raU's  coal  traffic  base  wiU  be  eroded  by  add 
rain.  The  tovestors.  by  then.  wiU  have  long 
since  departed.  What  does  ConraU  say  to  to- 
vestors and  to  a  government  very  retrospec- 
tively concerned?  How  could  we  have  antid- 
pated?  AU  legislators  concerned  with  gov- 
ernment disposition  of  ConraU  had  better 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  impact  of  add 
rato  on  ConraU.  Whether  the  tovestor  group 
chooses  to  do  likewise  is  their  business.  Does 
CSSi,  presimiably  the  largest  tovestor  to  the 
transaction,  comprehend  the  nuances  of 
add  rato?  The  question  requires  no  answer. 
Why  would  it  tovest  so  heavily  to  ConraU  if 
it  were  concerned? 

The  virtues  of  ConraU 

A  section  of  the  circular  extols  the  virtues 
of  C<mraiL  We  have  elected  not  to  delve  toto 
that  subject  with  a  single  exception.  The 
presentation  states:  "Thus,  whUe  Norfolk 
Southern  has  a  lower  operating  ratio  than 
ConraU.  it  is  likely  that  the  operating  ratio 
for  ito  merchandise  traffic  business  alone,  if 
it  were  available,  would  weU  exceed  Con- 
raU's operating  ratio."  The  use  of  "likely" 
and  "weU  exceed"  seem  toconsistent  but 
let's  ignore  that  ConraU's  adjiisted  operat- 
ing ratio  to  1984  was  89.3%.  If  NSCs  general 
merchandise  ratio  is  much  higher,  then  pre- 
sumably 92-93%  would  qualify  at  the 
bottom  end. 
The  smaU  tabulation  below  is  toteresting. 
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How  many  people  would  have  suspected 
that  Southern  contributed  more  operating 
profit  to  1984  (admittedly  some  year-end  ac- 
cruals) than  Norfolk  and  Western  with  ito 
better  operating  ratio?  After  aU,  coal  ac- 
counted for  57%  of  NSCs  originated  car- 
loadings  to  1984  (basically  aU  the  highest 
margtoed  export  and  domestic  metaUurgi- 
cal)  whereas  only  30%  of  Southern's  car- 
loading  originations  were  coaL  What  por- 
tion of  Southern's  profito  woiUd  the  Morgan 
Stanley  proposal  attribute  to  general  mer- 
chandise? 

If  the  general  merchandise  operating  ratio 
of  Norfolk  Southern  is  93-93%.  the  opetat- 
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ing  ratio  on  coal  to  1984  would  have  been 
51-53%.  Does  anybody  believe  that?  That 
would  have  required  74-78%  of  operating 
profito  to  have  been  derived  from  ooaL  Now. 
when  coal  was  boom  tog  ta  the  export  mar- 
keto  to  1982.  that  percentage  would  not 
have  been  unthinkable,  but  it  Is  now.  If  the 
statement  about  the  NSC  merdiaiidise 
share  is  exaggerated,  what  about  other  as- 
sotions? 

Coal  and  general  competition 

Let  us  finish  with  Just  a  short  bit  on  coal 
and  general  competltimL  CSX.  ta  particular, 
has  excoriated  the  Justice  Department  for 
an  inadequate  tavesUgatton  of  the  effecto 
on  competition  of  an  NSC-Oomall  union. 
Evldoioe  mounto  Uiat  DOJ  would  not  re- 
ceive an  "A"  tcx  thoroiiKhnf .  and  perhaps 
not  even  a  "B".  A  grade  of  "C"  is  unaatiafae- 
tory  and  unaoceptaUe. 

The  claims  of  Norfolk  Southern  braaenly 
knodtlng  off  competitors  one  by  one.  or  two 
or  three  at  a  time  are  unfounded  and  bora 
of  emotionalism  and  scare  tactics.  We  hear 
aU  about  dosing  of  gateways,  shutdown  of 
services,  soaring  rates,  and  hardships  forced 
upon  Industries  by  Norfolk  Soutbem  ac- 
tions upon  acquiring  CmraU— if.  to  fact 
that  ever  occurs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  puldic  is  entitled 
to  understand  why  tbiese  accusations  are  not 
true  or  what  element  or  shred  of  truth 
exists.  CSX— the  most  vocal  because  it 
would  be  most  Influenced— Is  protesting  to 
much  the  same  way  as  did  the  waterway  op- 
erators to  attempting  to  block  the  ACL  ac- 
quisition. After  all.  turnabout  is  fair  play. 
At  some  potot.  Norfolk  Southern  manage- 
ment should  make  very  specific  representa- 
tions to  response  to  the  above  charges.  They 
cannot  be  ignored. 

MeanwhUe.  let  us  examine  a  question  on 
the  coal  si<le.  Once  CSX's  chief  lobbyist  on 
the  win,  John  Snow  is  now  president  of 
Chessie  Systems.  Inc.  In  his  testimony  to 
the  Senate.  John  dted  39  power  planto  that 
are  serviced  exdusively  by  Conran  tar  their 
coal  needs.  Some  required  origtoatinn  from 
CSX  (and  presumably  NSC)  with  a  Jotot 
rate. 

If  a  merger  occurs,  those  utlUtles  have  no 
choice,  he  oplnecL  Norfolk  takes  away  from 
CSX.  the  utUites  lose  their  choice.  Over 
time.  CSX  wUl  be  forced  out  of  "the"  busi- 
ness with  "the"  being  rather  vague. 

Of  those  89  planto  tabulated  from  a  com- 
puter run.  CSX  has  partial  or  full  origina- 
tions at  seven  (four  high  sulfur,  not  NSCs 
balliwIA  from  ito  dispatching  area);  Norfolk 
Southern  Is  at  seven  as  welL  CSZ  provideB 
eompUanoe  coal  only  to  three  plants;  com- 
parable tonage  replaeemento  are  not  easQy 
available  to  NSC  even  at  higher  deUvered 
price  levels,  not  to  mention  kng-term  ooo- 
traeto  already  ta  force  between  utilities  and 
coal  companies. 

Our  oonduaian  is  that  utilities  wfll  Indeed 
possess  a  commanding  voice  ta  aU  dedalons 
and  CSX  is  far  less  exposed  than  Ito  testi- 
mony indtcatea,  Therefore,  NSC  hardly 
stands  to  reap  major  benefits. 

CSX  has  some  vulnerability  on  add  rain, 
but  an  NSC  marriage  with  CcmraU  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  resolution. 

In  a  merger  with  ConraU.  NSC  could  take 
southern-originated  movemento  destined 
for,  say,  Philadelphia  and  move  them 
through  HageiBtown.  Maryland  <lireci.  Now, 
they  are  sent  to  the  Potomac  Yard  where 
trucks,  not  CooraU.  pick  them  up  for  move- 
ment to  Phlladelpbla.  Thai,  produeto  that 
could  move  tatermodally  from  JaekaonvOle 
to  Philadelphia  Instead  are  monopollaed  by 
truck.   Why?   Again,   the  same  argument 
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about  the  Potomac  Yard  prevails;  a  transfer 
would  make  no  economic  sense.  With  a 
merger,  it  win  be  raU  aU  the  way  to  Phila- 
de^hia.  Finally,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  more  efficient  routing  (lower  costo) 
would  be  available  to  a  merger. 

An  examinatkm  of  NSCs  testimony  indi- 
cates a  goal  of  increased  efficiency:  to  lower 
costo  to  order  to  shave  prices  to  gato  more 
buslnesB  at  the  expense  of  trucks.  The  oppo- 
sition sees  NSC  as  a  potential  monopolist 
Ftartber  tavest.igit.ion  would  aUow  those 
parties  responsible  for  maktog  final  ded- 
sions  to  be  better  armed  with  facta— rather 
than  emotions— than  Is  now  the  case.* 
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WedTietday,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaka,  on  May 
18.  IMS.  I  wag  pleased  to  hoct  a  fleld 
hearing  on  Federal  student  financial 
aid  prosrama  in  my  district  on  Long 
Island.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  remarits  of  Mr.  Richard 
D.  Mallett.  As  the  region  seven  legisla- 
tive liason  coordinator  for  the  New 
Yoi^  State  Financial  Aid  Administra- 
tors Association  and  as  the  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Friends  World  College. 
Mr.  Mallett  serves  as  an  informed  and 
eloquent  speaker  on  the  important 
student  aid  issue. 

Mr.  MaUett's  testimony  follows: 
Tmnunnr  or  RicHAUt  C.  Muizn 

On  behalf  of  Region  VH  of  the  New  Yoik 
State  Financial  Aid  Administratars  Associa- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  statement 
for  Inclusion  ta  the  field  bearing  held  May 
18,  1985.  Our  organization  inchidfs  to  ito 
membership  aU  of  the  institutloas  of  post- 
seooDdary  education  on  Long  Island,  exdu- 
sive  of  Queens  County. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  tmdget  proposals 
and  apparent  totentions  of  the  administra- 
tion related  to  higher  education  wiU  only 
serve  to  undo  the  programs  of  ftnanrlal  aid 
which  have  been  created  through  tbe  con- 
cern, hard  work,  and  dedication  of  U,S. 
Office  of  Education  Staff,  university  and 
college  personnel,  and  concerned  congres- 
sional Representatives  and  Senators.  The 
efforts  of  aU  these  individuals  over  many 
yean  has  been  directed  toward  making 
higher  education  available  to  all  who  are 
qualified  to  participate.  And.  tbe  system  has 
worked  reasonably  well,  with  Improvemento 
made  each  year,  to  spite  of  tbe  significant 
reductions  ta  aid  wfaldi  have  occurred  ta 
recent  years. 

However,  it  should  be  understood  that 
even  under  tbe  current  program  there  are 
many  studento  who  are  unable  to  pursue 
tbe  education  best  suited  for  them  because 
it  is  financially  beyond  their  reach.  It  would 
iU  serve  tbe  Nation  to  increase  the  ntunber 
of  such  students,  or  to  take  other  steps 
which  wiU  lead  to  dismantling  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  it  does  exist  tbe  program  is  not 
one  which  brings  aU  things  to  aU  people, 
and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  we  who  argue 
for  adequate  funding  to  establish  or  maln- 
tato  a  program  which  wiU  enable  studento 
to  do  as  tbey  please.  We  do  seek  to  matataln 
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a  viable  educational  oommunlty  which  will 
offer  the  divenity  and  acceeilbillty  a  grow- 
inc  society  requirea. 

We  acree  with  and  niiiport  the  sUtemenU 
of  those  who  testified  previously  that  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  level.  It  is  particularly 
Important  that  no  cap  figure  be  set  for  total 
aid.  InchMtlng  loan,  and  that  no  cuts  in  ad- 
ministrative funding  of  the  OSL  program  be 
implemented  which  will  result  in  lenders 
dropping  out  of  the  program.  Access  to 
loans  provides  for  many  the  only  access  to  a 
higher  education. 

However,  there  is  one  futher  point  which 
is  of  major  ooncein  to  our  membership. 
That  is  the  fact  that  funding  to  meet  the 
short-fall  in  PeU  Grant  funding  for  the  cur- 
rent program  year,  which  is  approximately 
$800  million,  has  been  authorized  at  only  a 
level  of  $75  mOlicm.  and  consequent^  the 
I>epartnient  of  Education  will  be  required  to 
borrow  the  remainder  from  fiscal  year  19M 
funds.  To  do  this  is  simply  to  borrow  against 
future  fundings,  wliich  if  not  dealt  with  in 
succeeding  years  could  result,  by  as  early  as 
1900.  in  the  creation  of  a  deficit  approxi- 
mately equal  to  a  full  year's  fimding  for  the 
Pell  program.  PracticaUy  qwaUng,  such  an 
approach  Is  tantamount  to  a  gradual  phase 
out  of  the  Pell  Grant  program. 

More  immediately,  this  kind  of  pracUce 
creates  confusion  in  the  minds  of  students, 
parents,  and  aid  administrators,  because  it 
makes  uncertain  the  amount  of  PeU  Grant 
aid  an  Individual  can  expect.  In  the  past, 
this  has  led  to  fluctuating  adjustments  in 
the  award  schedules  prepared  by  the  VJB. 
Offloe  of  Education,  and  to  a  reduction  in 
the  maTimiim  amount  of  the  grant  original- 
ly authorlaed  for  the  year. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  pattern  of  funding 
will  be  dealt  with  in  — *-Kn.t^i«g,  tb^  budget 
for  the  coming  year  through  the  allocation 
of  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  a  viable  pro- 
gram. 

Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
address  these  issues,  and  I  hope  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  will  be  supporUve  of 
the  educational  needs  of  students  on  Long 
Island,  and  indeed  throughout  the  United 
States,  for  they  are  the  same  throughout 
the  country.* 
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•  Mr.  CRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  including  the  fifth  segment  of  a 
aeries  of  dlscunions  on  the  concept  of 
expanded  capital  ownership.  Today's 
material  is  drawn  from  remarks  made 
by  WQllam  Ferree,  SJKd.,  PhJ}.,  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Lay  Commission  on 
Catholic  Social  Teaching  and  the  U.S. 
Economy.  His  testimony  traces  the 
history  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  its  effects  on  workers  and  produc- 
ers. It  also  contains  some  very  inter- 
esting observations  about  the  moral 
implications  of  capitalism  and  the  rel- 
evance of  onployee  stock  ownership 
plan's  to  today's  world.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  his  comments 
both  insightful  and  provocative. 
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Bgrywp  CsnruuT  PioDucnoM  to  Humah 

DivXLOPlCKIlT:  COMFLXmiG  TRX  IXDOSTKIAL 
RavOLDTIOIl 

I  [William  Ferree,  S.M.,  PhJ}.] 
One  of  the  most  important  things  to  real- 
ize in  our  present  efforts  to  think  through 
our  economic  system  and  chart  its  future 
development,  is  that  we  are  doing  this  at 
the  threshold  of  a  new  breakthrough  in  his- 
tory; Hence,  our  ability  to  influence  the 
futu^  is  incalcuable.  Let  us  see  how  this  is 
so. 
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human  history  right  up  to  modem 
times  can  be  called  Subsistence  History. 
With  hand  labor,  animal  power,  and  hand 
tool^  production  was  severely  limited  and 
therf  was  no  way  of  breaking  out  of  this 
limitation:  it  did  no  good  to  give  forty  rakes 
to  a  Bin^e  worker— they  had  to  be  given  to 
fortjl  workers,  and  the  relation  of  produc- 
tion to  consumption  remained  quite  un- 
changed. 

In  this  "locked-in"  state  of  subsistence 
prodtiction.  hunger  was  never  far  away,  and 
the  average  length  of  human  life  was  In  the 
thirties  or  less.  Population  remained  practi- 
callyi  stationary  through  centuries  and  mil- 
lenn^  This  is  shown  along  the  iMttom  of 
the  accompanying  graph. 

Yet  in  this  almost  universal  misery  of  sub- 
sisteace  a  few  privileged  "Accumulators." 
always  and  everywhere  the  same,  did  very 
well  Indeed.  From  their  strategic  positions 
as  taa-gatherers,  landlords,  loan  sharks,  and 
profsBsional  soldiers,  they  managed  to 
"cre^  ofr'  a  l>etter  living  and  to  "accumu- 
late" enough  to  buy  Jewels,  to  erect  monu- 
ment^ and  to  patronize  the  Arts.  Master 
Craftanen  and  Merchant  Traders  could  also 
get  a^ead  with  hard  work:  but  for  the  sake 
of  security  they  tended,  over  the  long  range, 
to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  "Accumulators." 
The  "Medicine  Man"  was  also  a  fair  "Accu- 
mulator" but  he  used  it  to  keep  the  social 
fabric  together  and  in  the  Christian  tradi- 
tion the  clergy  accumulated  a  "patrimony  of 
the  E  Bor." 

a.  Al   niMXirSXLT  PKOKISIHO  BTJT  XHSAROXaXD 
BKKAKTRaOUGR 

The  first  real  breakthrough  into  the 
modem  developed  world  came  with  the  in- 
vention of  what  came  to  be  known  as  Cap- 
ital Tools  and  the  use  of  foasO  energy,  by 
whic^  production  could  be  increased  with- 
out Ifnit  by  increasing  the  capitalization  per 
worker.  The  result  shows  upon  the  graph 
about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. > 

In  ihis  sudden  promise  of  release  from  the 
age-old  bonds  of  subsistence,  there  was  a 
hidden  difficulty:  only  the  traditional  "aoeu- 
mulators"  of  the  then  Subsistence  etvUiaa- 
tion  tould  have  the  capital  to  buy  the  new 
tools]  and  this  made  them  the  de  facto  Ar- 
chitefeU  of  the  new  "Age  of  Develoianent." 
The  danger  that  they  would  have  to  build  it 
in  their  own  image  was  obvious. 

Ttok  first  result  was  that  the  new  engine 
of  production,  the  Corporation,  by  an  acci- 
dent of  history,  was  defined  legaUy  as  the 
absent  stockholders,  while  all  the  people  ac- 
Uvely  engaged  in  the  enterprise  were  legally 
defined  as  outside  contractors.  This  was 
somewhat  hidden  at  the  start  by  the  fact 
that  jthe  first  owners,  in  good  subsistence 
fashlAn,  personally  managed  their  own 
property  regardless  of  their  particular  abili- 
ty ci  lack  of  it.  Only  after  experience 
taugl^t  them  to  go  to  professional  manage- 
ment) did  the  dichotomy  become  complete 
andc  bvious. 
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MeanwliUe,  what  they  had  managed  to 
create  was  a  very  small  owner  class  which 
needed  low  wages  and  high  prices  to  pros- 
per, and  a  massive  laboring  class  which 
needed  high  wages  and  low  prices  to  live. 
The  only  way  these  inherently  adversarial 
classes  coluld  be  welded  into  an  organic 
"going  concern"  was  by  massive  state  inter- 
venti<»i  wliich  at  times  seemed  to  threaten 
to  swamp  both  the  business  and  the  state 
itself  in  "s  Mdal  legislation." 

Since  tlie  direct  and  Immediate  business 
of  the  mo  lem  virtue  of  Social  Justice  is  to 
structure  institutions  properly  for  the 
Common  Good,  it  is  really  hard  to  Imagine 
how  thp  old  "Accumulators"  could  have 
done  wors^.  Compare  their  vision  with  that 
of  the  attthor  of  the  modem  theory  of 
Social  Justice,  Pope  Pius  XI:  "If,  therefore, 
we  consider  the  whole  structure  of  economic 
life,  as  wd  have  already  pointed  out  in  our 
Encydicallon  the  Reconstruction  of  Social 
Order,  thel  reign  of  mutual  collaboration  be- 
tween Juatlioe  and  Charity  In  sodo-econmnic 
relations  ckn  tmly  be  achieved  by  a  body  of 
profesBion$l  and  inter-professional  assoda- 
Uons.  builf  on  solidly  Christian  foundations, 
working  together  to  effect,  under  forms 
adapted  tb  different  places  and  dnnmt- 
stances.  wbat  has  been  identified  as  The 
Corporaticm."  (On  Atheistic  Ctmununism. 
Par.  54)  People  at  the  time  were  so  busy  ar- 
guing abopt  the  now  dead  subject  of  the 
"Corporate  SUte"  that  they  missed  the  fact 
that  the  ^st  interpretation  of  Pius  ZI's 
words  wssk  literal  one. 

Tet  despite  the  social  monstrosity  of  In- 
herently lidversarlal  "classes"  kept  in  line 
only  by  co^tant  state  intervention,  the  new 
methods  at  production  were  so  immensely 
powerful  that  they  could  still  build  the 
modem  developed  worldl 

4.  iur  OPSRAHOHAL  DISASlSKl 

This  first  structural  result  from  the  fact 
that  only  the  old  "Accumulators"  of  the 
Subsistence  World  had  the  Capital  needed 
for  the  Developed  World  might  have  been 
largely  rectified  with  time  and  experience  in 
the  new  world  of  plenty  except  for  the  fact 
that  therd  was  an  even  deeper  and  more 
hidden  difflculty. 

Still  wor^e  was  the  second  result:  a  hidden 
carry-over  Into  the  very  heart  of  the  devel- 
opment preceas  of  a  "mechanism  of  accumu- 
lation" that  made  the  old  "Subsistence  Ac- 
cumulators" look  like  child's  play.  Just  as 
the  adversarial  structure  we  have  seen  was 
bidden  foria  whfle  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
owners  did  their  own  managing  within  the 
enterprise,  so  the  new  engine  of  accumula- 
tion was  Iddden  temporarily  by  the  fact 
that  all  capital  was  at  first  raised  by  the 
direct  sale  [of  stock.  When  this  gave  way  to 
"intemal"jmethods  of  capitalization  the 
real  mechapism  began  to  come  under  analy- 
sis. 

As  an  e^unple,  let  us  take  capitalization 
by  means  qf  a  repayable  bank  loan:  A  going 


concern 
hundred 
tion  in 
bank  of 
dred 


foresees  that  It  can  clear  a 

dollars  from  added  produc- 

next  seven  years  convinces  a 

fact:  and  Iwrrows  the  one  hun- 

^  dollars  to  be  repaid  from  future 

profits  in  seven  years  or  so.  Everything  goes 
as  planned,  and  at  the  end  of  the  loan 
period  the  ibank  is  paid  off,  and  disappears 
entirely  fn^  the  scene. 

However,  the  hundred  million  dollara  was 
spent  for  capital  tools  and  for  new  produc- 
tion c^MCity,  almost  aU  of  which  U  still  in 
use  and  stll  producing  profitably  after  the 
loan  has  been  entirely  paid  off  and  the 
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Bank  is  out  of  the  picture!  This  is  known 
technically  as  "equity  growth,"  and  has  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  capital  credit  accord- 
ed on  the  basis  of  then  future  earnings. 

This  was  not  nearly  so  clear  at  the  begin- 
ning when  financing  was  only  by  the  s^  of 
stock;  yet  the  mechanism  was  essentially 
Identical:  the  investor  is  paid  for  risk  and 
use  by  dividends.  Just  as  the  Bank  is  paid  for 
risk  and  use  by  interest.  Moreover,  the  in- 
vestor is  repaid  by  the  full  value  of  his 
stock.  Just  as  the  Bank  is  paid  off  to  the  full 
value  of  its  loan. 

The  early  subsistence-minded  "Capitalist" 
did  not  see  it  this  way.  He  had  defined  ev- 
erybody who  worked  with  his  tools  as  "out- 
side contractors."  who  tiad  been  fully  paid 
off  by  their  contracted  wages.  Any  "equity 
growth"  which  showed  up,  therefore,  had  to 
l>e  the  "fruit"  of  his  ownerahip,  and  be- 
longed Mitirely  and  exclusively  to  him.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  he  already  owned  almost 
all  the  Capital  there  wasi  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  had  been  conditioned  by  all  of 
(Subsistence)  History  to  "cream  off'  what 
he  regarded  as  his  even  in  times  of  scarcity 
or  starvation! 

THK  "muiT  OP  owmasHir" 

But  what  had  actually  happened?  What 
he  had  really  botight  with  his  monesr;  and 
what  he  therefore  clearly  owned,  was  ma- 
chines in  a  crate,  and  a  floor  to  put  them 
on.  The  fact  that  the  marhlnfs  niight  also 
represent  an  invention  won't  cliange  the 
force  of  our  example.  The  mere  circum- 
stance that  he  himself  had  defined  all  the 
people  in  the  enterprise  as  "outside  contrac- 
tors" did  not  in  any  way  change  the  otivious 
fact  that  his  machines  in  the  crate  and  his 
floor  to  put  them  on  became  productive 
only  in  the  enterprise:  that  is,  in  the  hands 
of  his  alleged  "outside  contractors."  It  was 
true  enough  that  he  had  already  paid  them 
off  with  their  agreed  wages;  but  he  had  also 
paid  himself  off  with  his  agreed  dividends 
and  the  value  of  his  stock. 

Thus  the  "equity  growth"  stUl  in  the 
going  concern  and  still  busily  and  profitably 
producing,  was  really  a  result  of  the  collabo- 
ration of  both,  after  both  had  been  paid  off; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  somewhat  wiser 
"accumulator"  who  later  hired  a  profession- 
al manager  to  take  his  place  at  the  bead  of 
the  enterprise,  liad  already  seen  an  impor- 
tant point  and  made  a  realistic  adjustment— 
namely,  in  order  to  assure  himself  of  the 
necessary  loyalty  and  collaboration  of  the 
professional  manager,  he  had  made  him  a 
co-owner  by  profit-sharing,  bonuses,  stock- 
options,  and  other  such-like  things!  It  is 
now  clear  that  the  same  logic  applied  to  all 
the  "outside  contractors." 

All  of  this  was  studied  much  later  (within 
the  last  quarter  century,  in  fact)  by  a  man 
named  Louis  O.  Kelso,  who  also  figured  out 
a  way.  through  incentive-tax  legislation,  to 
extend  the  capltal-credit-on-future-eamings, 
hitherto  accessible  only  to  the  absent 
owners,  to  all  the  memi>ers  of  the  enter- 
prise. His  invention  was  the  Employees 
Stock  Ownership  Plan,  or  ESOP. 

The  result  has  been  fifteen  national 
laws— and  numerous  State  laws— In  the  last 
decade,  capped  by  a  rather  impressive  con- 
firmation in  the  recently  passed  def  idt-Umi- 
tation  legislation,  that  t>egin8  to  remove 
Capitalism's  one  truly  historic— but  almost 
fatal— flaw;  namely,  that  it  didn't  make 
nearly  enough  Capitalists!  We  might  note  in 
passing  that  this  generalization  of  owner- 
ship has  been  the  directive  of  the  Popes 
from  Leo  xm  on.  especially  for  large  enter- 
prises. Small  and  medium  enterprises  were 
recommended  as  being  In  themselves  an  ez- 
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pansion  of  ownership.  Note  also  that  any 
kind  of  ownership— including  such  "social- 
ized" ones  as  pendons— would  help;  tnit  pro- 
ductive ownership  Is  the  ideal. 

It  is  productive  ownership  which  is  the 
real  partldpatlim  In  modem  wealth;  other 
forms  sui>port  ooosumptlon.  but  they  are 
significant  as  "wealth"  mostly  in  permitting 
their  owners  to  "buy  Into"  production  when 
they  want  to.  Every  single  investment  in 
modem  producticm  gives  not  only  an  Imme- 
diate and  full  return  (as  In  the  pay-off  of 
the  bank,  above)  but  also  the  "equity 
growth"  repeated  and  compounded  thereaf- 
ter. This  Is  the  real  engine  of  the  spectacu- 
lar Increase  of  wealth  in  "Developed"  Coun- 
tries which  the  eariy  subsistence-nilnded  In- 
vestors calmly  "accumulated"  completely 
and  solely  to  themselves! 

s.  nnmiATiiKi  the  iaLSVAwcs  or  f^^^rf^ 

If  present  State  and  Naticmal  Laws  which 
now  define  public  policy  on  Leveraged  Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership  Plans  or  EAOJ>.s 
can  t>e  translated  into  general  business 
policy  in  this  Country  we  can  at  long  last 
remove  the  two  massive  inJusUoes  which 
were  buried  in  the  very  heart  of  Capital 
ownership  from  Its  first  necessarily  substst- 
enoe-minded  l>eginnlngs. 

It  is  these  two  hidden  injustices— the  pro- 
duction Corporation  defined  to  exclude  the 
producers  and  held  together  only  by  outside 
legislation;  and  a  distribution  of  equity 
growth  exclusively  to  those  who  already 
have  everything— which  answers  the  Bish- 
ops' question  in  Paragraph  82  of  their  Pas- 
toral Draft:  "We  must  ask  why,  when  so 
much  has  been  accomplished,  these  serious 
infringements  of  human  dignity  remain." 

Laws  already  in  our  National  policy  now 
make  this  removal  not  only  possible  but 
"easier  to  do  than  not  to  do"  to  quote  an  in- 
dustrialist who  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
laws  in  question.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
our  corporate  policies  now  follow  such  na- 
tional policy? 

This  may  be  the  best  antidote  for  the 
Marxist  poison  which  Is  now  abroad  in  the 
world.  When  Karl  Marx  saw  what  the  sub- 
sistenoe-minded  "aoeumulaton"  were  doing 
with  himunity's  first  and  perhaps  final 
chance  to  tneak  out  of  the  age-old  subsist- 
ence, he  lost  his  head  (being  a  bit  subsist- 
ence-minded himself),  and  tried  to  safe- 
guard capital  ownership  f  or  aU  In  general  by 
taking  it  away  from  everybody  in  particular. 
This  was  such  an  extraordinarily  bad  idea 
(adding  llfe-or-death  economic  monopoly  to 
the  State's  already  existing  monopoly  of 
politics  and  force)  that  only  the  mess  of 
"Accumulators"  had  made  could  give  it 
credtbOity— but  that  was  enou^  to  put  over 
a  third  of  the  human  race  under  the  stark 
tyranny  of  Communism  at  this  momment  in 
histroyl 

It  is  true  that  the  evolution  brought  on  by 
the  Management  Revolution,  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  of  "social  legislation."  have 
been  steadily  weakening  this  borrowed 
credibility  of  Marxism  in  the  still  develop- 
ing world;  but  we  wUl  not  see  the  end  of  it 
until  the  two  fossil  remnants  of  the  subsist- 
ence mentality  which  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, are  finally  removed  from  the  organisa- 
tion of  modem  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth.  Thus  the  new  public  policy  which 
makes  this  not  only  possible,  but  even  ad- 
vantageous In  its  own  right,  is  a  true  turn- 
ing point  in  history,  not  Just  an  optional 
gimmi^  as  the  recent  economic  letters  of 
both  Bishops  and  Lay  leaders  take  for 
granted! 
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T.  THX  STIATOBBT  OP  SOCUL  MOaALITT 

WhOe  all  this  was  going  on.  a  powerful 
philosophical  and  moral  fotmdatloo  was 
being  laid  for  the  practical  work  that  has  to 
be  done  to  banish  Subsistence  from  history 
(it  stlU  has,  in  varying  degrees,  two-thirds  of 
humanity  in  iu  deadly  grip):  and  to  taring 
the  new  Developed  ChriHwtlon  to  full 
flower.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  Pope  Leo  xm  In  his  &icyclleal 
Letter  Rerum  Novarum.  defended  the  legiti- 
macy of  private  ownership  of  the  new  Cap- 
ital Tools  against  all  forms  of  collectivism 
on  the  ground  that  private  property  was  es- 
sential to  the  safeguarding  of  human  digni- 
ty acdnst  conoentratioas  of  arbttrary  power 
under  the  pretext  of  public  welfare.  His  po- 
sition from  the  beginning  was  iw«n«««*«ir«hi^- 
"This  great  labor  questtoo  cannot  be  solved 
save  by  ssswming  as  a  prlndide  that  private 
property  must  be  held  sscred  and  invMable. 
The  law.  therefore,  should  favor  ownership, 
and  it  should  be  public  p<diey  to  Induce  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  workers  to  become 
owners.  Many  excellent  resnlts  wfll  follow 
from  this,  and,  flrst  of  aU.  piopetty  will  cer- 
tainly become  more  equitably  divided  (than 
the  present  division  t>etween)  the  party 
which  holds  the  power  because  it  holds 
wealth  .  .  .  and  on  the  other  aide  .  .  .  the 
enormous  masses  of  the  needy  and  power- 
less, the  sl4A  and  the  sore  In  spirit .  . 

This  thane  was  developed  with  ever-in- 
creasing clarity  and  force  by  ■iiuiiasliii  Pon- 
tiffs up  to  the  most  recent  statements  of 
John  Paul  H;  but  it  was  Plus  ZI  who  did 
most  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  West- 
em  thought  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  whole 
new  Social  Morality  whldi  be  proposed  to 
the  world,  to  parallel  the  indhridual  morali- 
ty which  Western  dvUlzatian  had  already 
developed. 

Pius  XI  expected  his  new  and  careful  defl- 
niticm  of  "Social  Justtce,"  his  desolptkm  of 
a  new  "Social  Charity,"  and  his  obvious  intl- 
mati<m  that  aU  the  individual  virtues  would 
likewise  Xtt  accompanied  by  a  "Social"  coun- 
terpart. Irreducible  to  the  Indlvldnal  virtue, 
to  t)ecome  a  major  preoccupatkm  of  Profes- 
sional Philosophers  and  Mofallsts;  imt  their 
individualistic  training  and  bias  prevented 
this  from  happening,  beyond  an  initial 
flurry  of  confusion  and  controveisy.  The 
closest  we  have  come  to  the  profound  and 
historic  development  irtiich  he  confUirntly 
expected,  lies  concealed  in  the  vast  field  of 
Management  Theory  which  has  trans- 
formed the  dark  subsistence  beginnings  of 
"Capitalism"  into  the  abundance  of 
"Human  Develcwiment"  despite  the  deadly 
fossils  of  Subsistence  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  stUl  embedded  legally  in  its  very 
hearl 

Meanwhfle,  we  observe  all  around  ua.  In- 
stead of  Pius  XTs  patient  "Restructuring  of 
Social  Order,"  an  Increastntfy  tndividuaUs- 
tic  "social  acthrlsm."  and  iU  logical  sequel 
an  even  more  individualistic  terrorism  when 
that  fails! 

If  you,  representatives  of  business,  can 
make  Into  general  economic  strategy  irtiat 
has  already  become  our  national  political 
policy  in  the  leveraged  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  laws,  you  will  contribute  to 
human  destiny  in  the  following  specific 
ways: 

(A)  For  the  first  Ume  in  history  you  will 
make  Capitalism  fully  honest  by  opeolng  up 
to  everyone  the  access  to  capital  liased  on 
future  revenues,  which  the  original  subsist- 
ence "Accumulators"  reserved  completely 
and  solely  to  thanselves,  who  already 
owned  almost  all  the  Capital  there  was;  and 
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this  arctloii  has  inflicted  on  the  Immenae 
Wetlth  of  the  Developed  World  the  same 
deadly  malady  which  afflicted  the  Subsist- 
ence World  throughout  the  whole  of  Histo- 
ry; namely  that  virtually  all  capital  owner- 
ship is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  top  percent 
of  wealth  holders.  whUe  all  the  rat  of  the 
human  race  divides  the  crumbs.  This,  inci- 
dentally is  the  problem  the  Biriiops  expect 
you  to  solve!  And  they  are  not  toing  to  be 
put  off  by  your  valid  claim  that  production 
itself  has  been  Increased  Incomparably,  and 
is  benefitting  more  people  than  ever  in  his- 
tory. 

<B>  The  original— and  incredible— legal  fic- 
ticm  by  which  the  Corporation  was  defined 
as  absentee  stockholders,  the  entire  living 
enterprise  was  defined  as  outside  contrac- 
tors, and  the  resulting  monstrosity  could  be 
made  Into  a  "going  concern"  only  by  mas- 
sive State  intervention,  will  gradually 
become  a  museum  piece  as  all  members  of 
the  going  concern  come  to  share  ownership, 
and  thus  meet  the  principal  and  constant 
demand  of  the  Popes  for  Social  Justice, 
since  they  first  began  defending  private 
ownership  against  the  Collectivists  of  all 
kinds. 

(C)  The  hitherto  built-in  adversary  rela- 
tionship between  labor  and  capital  will 
gradually  be  replaced  by  the  common  inter- 
ests of  worker-owners  who  will  make  the 
workplace  a  source  of  common  prosperity, 
not  a  place  of  endless  hostility  and  recur- 
rent conflict  which  the  Marxists  find  so 
profitable. 

(D)  This  new  kind  of  Corporation  which  is 
identical  with  the  "Going  Concern"  can 
then  claim  Its  right  under  the  Social-Justice 
Law  of  Subsidiarity  that  the  State  should 
get  back  to  its  own  business  of  protecting 
the  Comnum  CkMd.  and  leave  production  to 
those  who  know  what  they  are  doing.  Re- 
member, the  Bishop's  demands  for  State 
Intervention  are  necessarily  conditional:  if 
Business  cant  handle  matters  Itself,  then 
the  State  must  do  it. 

(E)  Those  tightly-knit  groups  of  tyrants 
who  depend  on  foasH  subsistence  In  the  De- 
veloped World  to  maintain  their  positions  as 
Communist  Governments  over  one-third  of 
humanity  wQl  have  to  look  gradually  for  an- 
other Job,  and  the  world  will  be  a  safer 
place.  Look  at  all  the  energy  we  can  save  in 
the  pres«it  crop  of  "peace"  demonstrations 
^hich  are  never  aimed  at  the  tyrants. 

(F)  The  on-going  dialogue  with  the  hierar- 
chy of  which  this  hearing  is  a  part,  can  fi- 
nally get  down  to  the  business  of  »^'Mng 
about  the  same  thing  on  both  sides.  Aa  al- 
ready pointed  out,  the  two  fossil  but  deadly 
remnants  of  the  old  subsistence  mentality 
which  still  compromise  the  mechanisms  of 
Devel<K»nent  have  managed  until  now  to 
escape  even  analysis,  much  less  full  remedi- 
al action;  Just  as  a  truly  historic  achieve- 
ment of  the  Business  Community  In  partly 
codifying  the  New  Social  Ethics  has  escaped 
recognition.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  rallying 
around  a  single  new  course  of  practical 
action  can  have  the  potentiality  of  solving 
so  many,  such  great,  and  such  elusive  prob- 
lems at  one  blow,  and  thus  ending  our  "dia- 
logue of  the  deaf"!* 
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next  year.  Then  in  the  1990s,  as  demand 
and  supifly  move  into  balance,  we  will  see 


RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ornxiROis 
HOUSS  or  KSPUSDTTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
irview  in  the  Iday  27,  1985.  U.S. 
&  World  Report.  Charles 
:er,  an  energy  analyst  at  George- 
town University's  Center  for  Strategic 
ana  International  Studies,  asserts  that 
United  States  Is  facing  new  energy 
ibles  beginning  in  3  to  5  years  and 
wotsening  as  we  move  into  the  1990's. 
of  moving  to  head  off  an- 
other oQ  crisis.  Dr.  Ebinger  points  out 
that  the  oil  companies,  utilities,  and 
the  Government  itself  are  taking  ac- 
tions which  will  virtually  guarantee 
on^.  He  states  flatly  that  "OPEC  will 
be jback  in  the  driver's  seat  In  the 
IMD's."  Dr.  Ebinger  discusses  some  of 
the  economic  and  foreign  policy  impli- 
cations and  offers  some  remedies  to 
he^  mitigate  shortages  and  excessive 
dependence  on  foreign  supplies. 

I  foimd  the  information  in  this  arti- 
cle to  be  particularly  useful,  and  I  am 
indudlng  it  in  the  Rccord  for  the  ben- 
ef  ii  of  my  colleagues. 
1  he  article  follows: 

t  L  "COMFLACBIT"  U.S.  COUKTS  NXW  OlL 

Cusis 

(I  tterview  With  Charles  Ebinger.  Energy 
Analyst) 

CSieap,  abundant  fuel  has  led  people  to 
think  the  energy  cruch  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  says  this  authority.  But  there's  "trou- 
ble down  the  road."  he  warns— three  to  five 
yea^  hence. 

a  Mr.  Ebinger,  oil  today  is  plentiful  and 
pribes  have  declined.  Does  this  mean  our 
energy  worries  are  over? 

A.  No.  I  think  we're  being  lulled  into  com- 
placency. The  current  situation— low  fuel 
prides  and  ample  supplies— ignores  trends 
that  will  lead  to  trouble  down  the  road.  And 
not  too  far  down  the  road— beginning  in 
three  to  five  years  and  worsening  as  we 
mote  into  the  1990's. 

Q .  What  are  these  ominous  trends  you're 
tall  Ing  about? 

A  After  several  years  of  decline,  energy 
coniumption  is  on  the  rise  again  and  will 
keep  rising  as  the  current  economic  reoov- 
eryi  in  the  VB.  spreads  to  other  countries. 
OUi  companies,  because  of  uncertainty  over 
prife  and  demand  and  the  threat  of  hostile 
tak^en.  are  cutting  back  on  the  search 
forioll  and  gas.  Utilities  are  not  investing  in 
new  generating  plants  needed  to  meet  the 
grairing  demand  for  electricity.  Commercial 
inventories  of  gasoline  and  crude  oO  are  at 
tha  lowest  level  in  more  than  a  decade.  And 
th^  Reagan  administration  want  to  slow  f  01- 
intf  of  the  Strategic  Petroletmi  Reserve,  the 
naaon's  insurance  against  another  oU 
cutt>ff. 

(4.  But  arent  moat  experts  predicting  that 
oQ  frices  will  drop  even  lower  this  year? 

A.  True.  oU  prices  have  not  bottomed  out 
yet,  But  I  doubt  they  will  collapse,  as  some 
forecasters  contend.  I  expect  that  oil  prices 
will  edge  down  toward  $35  a  barrel  and  pos- 
sil^  lower  by  the  end  of  this  year  or  ear^ 
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back  up  again, 
much  wHl  we  be  paying  for  fuel  in 


irlces  are  likely  to  go  up  to  about 
1]  In  today's  dollars,  discounting 
That  means  gasoline  would  sell  in 
a-gallon  range,  plus  inflation.  In 
real  temk  both  prices  will  be  much  higher, 
depending  on  inflation  over  the  next  10 
years.      I 

While  Auit  is  not  a  catastrophic  scenario. 
It  raises  tgie  specter  that  a  catalytic  political 
such  as  we  saw  with  the  1979 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  or  the  1973- 
tion  of  Arab  Petroleum  Export- 
ing Counitries  embargo,  could  turn  the  bal- 
ance between  supply  and  demand  into  a 
shortageJ  Then  prices  would  ratchet 
upward.  Similar  to  the  ISO  percent  Increase 
that  resulted  from  the  Iranian  crisis.  In  any 
event,  the  tenuous  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  would  leave  us  exposed. 

Q.  Are  vou  saying  that  we  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Ithe  Organisation  of  Petroleiun  Ex- 
porting dountries  again? 

A.  aea^ly.  OPEC  will  be  back  in  the  driv- 
er's seat  lin  the  1990s.  Since  most  oU  that 
can  be  produced  by  non-OPEC  countries  al- 
ready is ;  being  produced,  each  additional 
barrel  oil  oO  needed  to  meet  rising  world 
demand  \  rill  come  from  OPEC.  The  cartel  is 
likely  to  increase  its  share  of  the  world  oil 
market  from  37  percent  today  to  about  65 
percent. 

And  we  will  be  confronting  a  new,  truncat- 
ed OPEd  in  the  1990b.  By  then  at  least  five 
of  the  la  manbers— Ecuador,  Gabon,  possi- 
bly Alg^la.  Nigeria  and  Indonesia— will 
need  all  ihe  oil  they  produce  for  their  own 
consumption.  The  locus  of  power  in  OPEC 
wQl  swlt«»  back  to  the  Persian  Gulf  states, 
principally  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran.  Iran.  and.  to 
a  lesser  eictent.  Kuwait  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  Not  enough  attention  has  been 
given  to  lihe  Implications  of  this. 

Q.  Whit  sorte  of  implications? 

A.  ae^rly,  the  Middle  East  will  become 
more  volatile— not  only  because  of  continu- 
ing tensions  stemming  from  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute  and  conflicts  between  the  Arab 
states  and  Iran  but  also  because  In  all  likeli- 
hood both  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
will  need  more  Middle  East  oil  to  replace  de- 
clining Production  at  home.  Japan  and 
Europe  aso  will  remain  dependent  on  this 
region  toat  possesses  57  percent  of  the 
world's  proven  oil  reserves. 

Not  only  will  that  l^ve  us  more  vulnera- 
ble to  a  political  weiwon  directed  by  Arab 
oU  prodifcers  or  radical  Islamic  states  but 
also  always  be  a  temptation  for 
Soviets  to  exploit  tensions  in  that  part 
1  because  of  its  volatility  and  its 
to  Western  economies. 
Are  |you  suggesting  ttiat  a  war  over  oil 

Not  jneoessarlly.  But  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  its  own  oil  situation  does  de- 
teriorate] will  think  it  has  a  right  to  have 
access  totMlddle  East  oil.  There's  always  the 
question  {of  how  they  will  finance  their  oil 
needs,  wlich  could  cost  them  from  15  to  50 
billion  dollars  a  year.  That  would  require 
major  structural  changes  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy. 80  they  clearly  will  be  thinking  about 
the  option  of  grabbing  the  oil  rather  than 
paying  for  it. 

Q.  Is  t^ere  any  way  to  head  off  such  a 
tlueat? 

A.  Thej  best  thing  would  be  to  defuse  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict.  As  long  as  that  dispute 
remains  a  flssh  point— and  it  will  until  we 


address  the  Palestinian  issues— we're  vulner- 
able to  the  same  kind  of  disruption  that  has 
hit  world  oil  markets  twice  in  recent  years. 
Another  option  would  be  to  consider  wheth- 
er the  West  should  help  the  Soviet  Union 
by  providing  it  with  the  technology  and  cap- 
ital to  develop  its  vast  energy  resources. 
Anything  we  do  to  alleviate  pressure  on 
Middle  East  oU  marketa  wiU  ease  the  possi- 
bility of  conflict. 

But  do  we  really  want  to  create  an  energy - 
Invincible  Soviet  Union  when  we  will  remain 
much  more  dependent  on  the  Middle  East? 
Moscow  could  then  stir  up  trouble  for  us. 
It's  an  Interesting  question. 

Q.  Would  major  new  oil  discoveries  insure 
U.S.  security? 

A.  The  outlook  Is  not  that  encouraging.  A 
recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Oeo^  gical  Survey 
estimates  that  two  thirds  of  the  oil  in  the 
world  already  lias  been  discovered— enough 
to  last  through  60  years  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption.  But  most  of  this  oil  is  con- 
centrated in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  further 
discoveries  are  not  likely  to  change  the  situ- 
ation. 

There  will  be  more  oil  found,  but  with 
major  new  giant  discoveries  appearing  more 
and  more  unlikely,  worldwide  production 
will  decline.  It  appears  that  the  North  Sea. 
particularly  the  British  sector  of  the  North 
Sea,  may  go  into  decline  in  the  next  several 
years.  The  North  Slope  in  Alaska  and  Lower 
48  VS.  production  may  do  the  same  thing. 
Although  Mexico  intends  to  boost  produc- 
tion by  1.5  million  barrels  a  day  in  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  only  300,000  barrels  of  that 
will  be  for  export.  Mexico  is  going  to  need 
the  rest  of  ttiat  oil  to  accommodate  its  own 
population  and  economic  growth. 

Q.  What  about  chances  of  major  new  oil 
finds  in  China? 

A.  China  is  not  the  solution,  based  on 
what  has  occurred  to  date.  Just  a  few  years 
ago  articles  were  appearing  In  the  press: 
"China:  The  Next  Saudi  Arabia."  But  the 
reality  is  that  the  giant  finds  that  all  the  oU 
companies  hoped  for  have  not  occurred. 
Unless  there  are  some  major  discoveries, 
and  there's  always  the  possibility  in  the 
South  China  Sea  and  the  Bo  Hal  Gulf, 
China  will  need  most  of  the  oil  it  finds  to 
modernise  its  economy.  Tliere  is  even  the 
possibility  that  China  might  become  a  small 
Importer  Itself. 

Q.  With  due  respect  for  yo\ii  warnings, 
wasn't  it  only  a  few  years  ago  that  experts 
were  predicting  that  oU  prices  would  reach 
$100  a  barrel  by  now  and  that  shortages 
would  be  a  way  of  life? 

A.  Those  of  us  In  the  energy-forecasting 
trade  deserve  a  lot  of  criticism.  Clearly,  we 
were  wrong  on  a  lot  of  things.  And  surpris- 
ingly the  area  we  were  most  wrong  about 
was  a  lesson  from  Economics  101:  As  a  com- 
modity becomes  far  more  expensive,  people 
use  less  of  it.  We  vasUy  underestimated 
what  would  happen  on  the  demand  side  of 
the  equation. 

Higher  prices  have  led  to  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  conservation  and  development  of 
more-efficient  technologies.  A  lot  of  these 
efficiencies  are  permanent:  People  who  have 
bought  energy-efficient  automobiles  are  not 
going  to  scrap  them  for  gas  gtiszlers.  But  if 
energy  prices  stay  low  or  even  drop,  we  can 
be  assured  there  wUl  be  less  and  less  empha- 
sis on  conservation. 

And  we  were  not  that  far  off  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  equation,  which  people 
forget 

Q.  Since  you  don't  see  the  situation  as  cat- 
astrophic, wont  we  have  time  to  deal  with 
problems  as  they  arise? 
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A.  People  forget  about  the  long  lead  time 
it  takes  to  develop  new  energy  resources. 
Now,  1990  may  seem  like  a  long  time  to  the 
general  public  and  an  administration  con- 
cerned about  policy  between  now  and  the 
1086  congressional  elections.  But  1990  al- 
ready is  history  in  terms  of  energy  supply. 

It  takes  12  to  14  years  on  average  to  build 
a  nuclear-power  plant,  something  like  6  to  8 
years  for  a  coal-powered  plant.  Oil  discov- 
ered in  Alaska  today  will  not  be  available  to 
consumers  until  around  1995.  So  without  In- 
vestment in  energy  projects  today,  we  now 
may  well  be  creating  the  seeds  of  our  next 
oil  shock  in  the  '90s. 

Q.  Why  do  you  disagree  with  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  slow  purohaaes  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleimi  Reserve? 

A.  While  I'm  sympathetic  to  looking  at 
every  place  we  can  cut  the  federal  budget 
deficit.  I'm  adamantly  opposed  to  a  slow- 
down in  filling  the  SPR.  The  reserve  gives 
us.  at  least  in  the  short-to-medlum  term,  the 
greatest  protection  in  the  event  of  an  oil- 
supply  disruption.  Besides,  we  are  Investing 
in  a  physical  asset  the  country  will  need  in 
the  long  run,  and  10  years  from  now  of  oil 
prices  rise,  as  I  believe  they  will,  outlays 
made  today  may  well  look  very  wise. 

Q.  You've  articulated  the  problem.  What's 
the  solution? 

A.  In  addition  to  filling  the  SPR.  we 
should  continue  to  increase  fuel-efficiency 
standards  on  automobiles,  pushing  ttiem  up 
toward  35  miles  per  gallon  over  five  to  10 
years.  Laws  should  require  manufacturers 
to  give  consumers  a  good  giiide  on  which  ap- 
pliances are  the  most  energy  efficient.  We 
need  mandatory  standards  of  insulation, 
particularly  in  new  buildings.  It's  absolutely 
unbelievable  that  12  years  after  the  first  oil 
shock,  buildings  in  this  country  can  go  up 
without  any  kind  of  mandatory  insulation 
standards  imposed.  We  also  should  acceler- 
ate licensing  procedures  for  coal  and  nucle- 
ar electric-power  plants. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  poasibUity  of  an 
electricity  shortage.  How  real  is  it? 

A.  Indications  are  that  electricity  demand 
is  increasing  at  a  stronger  rate  than  predict- 
ed—Just under  6  percent  last  year.  There's 
something  like  200  to  300  gigawatts  of  addi- 
tional capacity  projected  to  be  needed  by 
the  year  2000.  Only  between  60  to  70  is  cur- 
rently on  order.  The  long  lead  times  mean 
we  don't  have  much  time  before  new  invest- 
ment decisions  have  to  be  made. 

The  only  way  to  meet  this  demand  in  the 
short  run,  unless  we  rethink  the  natural-gas 
situation,  is  coal,  nuclear  and  oonaervation. 
Until  we  find  a  dean  way  to  bum  coal,  add 
rain  and  other  environmental  risks  may  well 
pose  bigger  problems  for  our  aodety  than 
the  nudear-power  industry.  If  coal  is  con- 
strained because  of  environmental  concerns 
and  nudear  for  safety  reasons,  people  will 
opt  for  the  easieat  short-term  solution  and 
go  back  to  olL  That  would  be  unf  ortimate 
and  lead  to  accelerated  imports. 

Q.  Given  Americans'  current  mood  of 
complacency,  what  are  the  odds  that  the 
United  States  will  muddle  through  this  po- 
tential energy  crisis? 

A.  On  the  basis  of  current  trends,  we 
aren't  heading  for  a  catastrcvhe.  But  as 
things  are  evolving,  we  are  going  to  drift 
back  into  a  dangerous  dependoicy  on 
Middle  East  oO.  I  think  we're  going  to  see  a 
situation  where  we  are  very  susceptible  to 
another  unanticipated  event  In  the  Middle 
East  or  elsewhere  that  leads  to  a  major 
global  crisis.* 
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NATIONAL  DIABETES  MONTH 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OP  MAKTLAMD 
ni  THE  HO0SE  OF  RCPBSSEirTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  12, 19S5 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  November 
1986.  as  National  Diabetes  Month.  It  is 
my  distinct  pleasure  to  introduce  this 
resolution  for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 
The  ongoing  war  against  diabetes  has 
jrielded  significant  advances  in  basic 
and  clinical  research  aimed  at  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  afflicted  with  this  dis- 
ease. Yet.  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

Twelve  million  Americans  suffer 
from  diabetes.  I  have  personal  knon^- 
edge  of  the  effects  of  diabetes  and, 
particularly.  Juvenile  diabetes.  A  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  victims  are  not 
yet  even  aware  that  they  have  the  dis- 
ease. Tens  of  millions  of  Americans— 
the  friends  and  families  of  those  with 
the  disease— are  personally  affected  by 
the  grave  impact  which  diabetes  has 
on  their  loved  ones.  Over  $14  billion 
are  spent  each  year  for  health  care, 
disability  payments,  and  premature 
mortality  costs  resulting  from  diabe- 
tes. 

Health  complications  restilting  frtnn 
diabetes  affect  a  variety  of  bodily 
functions  and  organs.  The  lasting  ef- 
fects of  these  complications  are  ex- 
tremely severe.  For  example,  the  Na- 
tional IMabetes  Data  Group  has  re- 
ported that: 

Diabetes  causes  almost  SO  percent  of 
foot  and  leg  amputations  among 
adults. 

Diabetes  is  a  leading  cause  of  new 
cases  of  adult  blindness  and  of  kidney 
faUure. 

Diabetes  is  a  major  cause  of  birth 
defects  and  infant  mortality. 

The  United  States  ranks  among  the 
highest  five  nations  in  the  world  in 
mortality  due  to  diatwtes. 

Diabetes  is  a  major  risk  factor  for 
cardiovascular  disease. 

Persons  with  diabetes  spend  twice  as 
many  days  in  hospitals  as  perstms 
without  the  disease. 

Diabetes,  which  is  the  fotuth  leading 
cause  of  visits  to  general  and  family 
practice  phjnridans.  places  a  major 
drain  on  our  health  resouitxs. 

One  in  every  600  children  suffer 
from  insulin-dependent  diabetes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  designation  of  No- 
vember of  this  year  as  National  Diabe- 
tes Month  will  serve  to  call  the  human 
and  economic  costs  of  diabetes  to  the 
wider  attention  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  and 
belief  that  this  increased  understand- 
ing of  the  disease— both  by  those  af- 
flicted and  by  others— will  lead  to 
more    intensive    research,    improved 
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methods  of  preventing  serioiu  compli- 
cations, new  types  of  treatment,  and 
general  awareness  of  the  challenge  we 
face  in  seeking  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
diabetes.  I  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objections,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooRD,  as  follows: 

HJ.Rxs.- 
Joint  resolution  deslcnating  the  month  of 
November    198S    u    "National    Diabetes 
Month" 

Whereas  diabetes  with  Its  complications 
kills  more  people  than  any  other  disease 
except  cancer  and  cardiovaacular  disease; 

Whereas  diabetes  afflicts  12  million  Amer- 
icans, and  more  than  S  million  of  these 
Americans  are  not  aware  of  their  Ulness: 

Whereas  diabetes  oosU  the  Nation  more 
than  $14  billion  annually  In  health  care 
costs.  disabiUty  payments,  and  premature 
mortality  coats; 

Whereas  up  to  85  percent  of  all  cases  of 
non-insulin  dependent  diabetes  may  be  pre- 
ventable through  greater  public  understand- 
ing, awareness,  and  education; 

Whereas  diabetes  is  particularly  prevalent 
among  black  Americans.  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans, native  Americans,  and  women;  and 

Whereas  diabetes  Is  a  leading  cause  of 
bllndnees.  kidney  disease,  heart  disease, 
stroke,  birth  defects,  and  lower  life  expect- 
ancy, complications  of  which  may  be  re- 
duced through  greater  patient  and  public 
education  about  diabetes:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved  bw  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativei  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That  the  month  of 
November  1985  is  designated  as  "NaUonal 
Diabetes  Month".  The  President  Is  request- 
ed to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities.* 
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SAMMT  DAVIS.  JR..  NATIONAL 
LIVER  INSTITUTE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Hxw  jnsKT 

III  THX  BOVSK  or  RSPRZSSNTATIVZ8 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mi.  Speaker,  next 
week  the  University  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey  will  hold  a 
press  conference  to  announce  future 
fundraising  plans  for  the  Sammy 
Davis,  Jr..  National  Liver  Institute. 

The  institute  was  incorporated  earli- 
er this  year  as  the  major  research  or- 
ganiasation  for  liver  disease  in  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Davis,  who  suffers  from  a 
liver  problem  himself,  has  had  a  keen 
Interest  in  becoming  involved  with  re- 
search into  the  treatment  and  cure  of 
liver  disease.  Through  medical  associ- 
ates In  California,  he  came  to  know 
Dr.  Carroll  Leevy.  an  international 
known  Uver  specialist  who  will  be  the 
executive  director  of  the  Institute. 
Plans  for  a  National  Liver  Institute  at 
the  University  of  Medicine  and  Den- 
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tistry  of  New  Jersey  had  been  under- 
way fen-  some  time,  and  with  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Dr.  Leevy,  Mr.  Davis, 
and  Dr.  Stanley  Bergen,  president  of 
UMDNU,  the  institute  has  become  a 
reality. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  worit  that  the 
unlver^ty  has  performed  in  medical 
over  the  years,  and  the  estab- 
liahmeyt  of  this  institute  has  added 
even  npre  to  the  national  prominence 
and  reputation  of  the  university.  Mr. 
Davis'  Involvement  is  extremely  signif- 
icant, because  in  addition  to  lending 
his  ver^  famous  name  to  the  institute, 
he  has  committed  to  support  the  en- 
deavors of  the  institute  by  hosting  a 
yearly  telethon  to  raise  funds. 

The  Institute's  facilities  will  include 
outpatient  care,  education  and  nutri- 
tion, iihmunology,  molecular  biology, 
genetics,  alcoholism  and  drug  treat- 
ment, and  pathobiology.  It  will  also 
serve  m  a  clearinghouse  and  coordi- 
nating facility  for  other  research  into 
liver  disease  that  is  being  done  around 
the  country. 

Mr.  «)eaker,  we  can  all  be  hopeful 
that  wlih  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
.lers  at  the  Sammy  Davis,  Jr., 
National  Liver  Institute,  significant 
progress  will  finally  be  made  into  the 
treatment  of— and  someday  the  cure 
for— liver  disease.* 
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ORKER  RETRAININO 

Hon]  wnuAM  f.  clinger,  jr. 

I  or  PBnrSTLVAHIA 

nr  T^  BOU8X  OP  representatives 
Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 
•  Mr.  CUNOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  v/as  to  have  testified  before  the 
Suttcommlttee  on  Emplosmient  Oppor- 
tunities Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  t>n  the  critical  issue  of  worker 
retrainftig.  I  was  unable  to  do  so  be- 
cause II  was  needed  in  my  district  to 
assist  li^  obtaining  and  providing  emer- 
gency relief  for  the  victims  of  the 
recent  V>niadoe8  that  ravaged  north- 
westerni  Pennsylvania  and  northeast- 
em  Ohio,  including  five  counties  in  my 
district^  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
V  to  share  my  thoughts  on 
with  my  colleagues. 
OF  Hon.  WnxiAM  F.  CumiK.  Jk. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you 
tttlng  me  to  testify  today.  I  know 
I  and  the  committee  share  my  belief  that 
worker  retraining  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  f aging  our  nation,  and  I  commend  you 
for  you4  decision  to  hold  this  Important 
hearing. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  my  col- 
leagues Shelly  Boehlert.  Dick  Durbln, 
Mucy  Kaptur,  and  my  House  Wednesday 
Oroup  (^lleague— Nancy  Johnson,  for  their 
Importai  t  work  and  leadership  on  this  Issue. 
Bfr.  CI  airman,  last  year,  the  House  Bank- 
ing Com  nlttee's  Subcommittee  on  Econom- 
ic StabOi  Eation  held  a  hearing  on  worker  re- 
training which  was  chaired  by  our  col- 
league, ^e  Oentlelady  from  Ohio,  Ms. 
Oakar.  I  highly  recommend  that  you  and 


other  members  of  the  committee  peruse 
through  the  qecord  of  that  hearing,  as  many 
of  the  commtats  made  then  were  most  in- 
structive and  mn  relevant  to  today's  Investi- 
gation. 

Briefly,  I  Want  to  Infonn  you  about  the 
history  of  Hji.  1219,  the  National  Training 
IncenUves  Act  of  1985,  which  currently 
enjoys  the  bipartisan  oosponaorahlp  of  45 
members.  Including  the  R^ubllcan  leader. 
Bob  Michel,  and  five  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Blade  Caucus. 

Initially,  this  pnmonl  was  developed 
through  a  19i3  %)eclal  Report  authored  by 
Dr.  Pat  Choslte  of  TRW.  Inc.  and  released 
by  the  Houa4  Wednesday  Oroup.  which  I 
currently  chair.  In  publishing  this  report, 
the  21  Wednesday  Oroup  members  who 
sponsored  Iti  flndlnga  and  reoommenda- 
tlons.  h(H>ed  io  bring  renewed  attention  to 
the  contribution  of  our  work  force  to  VA 
compeUttvencks.  In  this  regard.  I  believe  we 
share  the  goifs  embodied  in  the  legislaUon 
sponsored  byour  colleagues  in  the  North- 
east-Midwest boalltion.  Mr.  Durfoin  and  Mr. 
Boehlert,  as  i  rell  as  those  of  this  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Chaimiin.  today  the  U.S.  economy  to 
fundamentallir  sound.  Inflation  to  down, 
growth  and  pioductlvlty  are  up.  and  new  in- 
dustries and  iftxlucta  have  made  the  Ameri- 
can economy  the  envy  of  all  industriallaed 
nations. 

At  the  sanie  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  to 
clear  that  i^any  changes  are  tM^uif i  iwy 
almost  daily  Within  our  economy  and  the 
world's  econo^.  It  to  also  clear  that  those 
nations,  businesses,  and  individuato  that  un- 
derstand the  inevitability  of  tlieae  changes 
and  adapt  policies  that  allow  for  timely  and 
flexible  resptgises  to  the  unoertaintlea  of 
change,  will  be  those  nations,  huiinresfs. 
and  Individuals  that  succeed  In  tomorrow's 
economy.        | 

It  to  In  recognition  of  thto  basic  need  to 
make  a  virtue' out  of  change,  rather  than  to 
forestall  or  ffear  It,  that  members  of  the 
Wednesday  Oroup,  under  Nancy  Johnson's 
leadership,  a^  well  as  several  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  put 
together  the  National  Training  Incentives 
Act  of  1985.     I 

Specifically,!  in  the  area  of  retraining,  ac- 
cording to  Dr J  Lewto  J.  Perelman.  author  of 
"The  Teaming  Enterprise,"  a  recent  publi- 
cation of  the  Council  of  State  Planning 
Agencies,  "wektlll  are  too  inflexible  for  the 
dramatic  pace  of  the  post-Industrial  revolu- 
tion. Whole  Industries  are  floundering  be- 
cause of  the  I  resistance  of  managers  and 
workers  to  the  forces  of  change." 

In  the  political  arena,  we  all  know  that 
the  product  of  thto  resistance  to  Increased 
pressure  to  wdl  off  our  domestic  economy 
from  global  competitloiL  This,  in  turn, 
worts  against  the  long-term  Interests  of  all 
Americans,  be  they  buslneameople,  workers, 
or  consumers. 

Turning  to  the  Issue  of  the  significance  of 
retraining,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  Com- 
mittee's attedtlon  several  Important  find- 
ings contained  in  the  study  by  Dr.  Perelman 
which  I  quotea  from  CM-lier. 

The  economu:  data  indicate  that  the  con- 
tribution of  education  and  tratoing  to  total 
productivity  growth  has  Increased  frtmi 
about  one-fifth  Just  after  World  War  n  to 
about  one-hali  since  the  late  60s. 

Workers  at  aU  leveto  typlcaUy  need  to  be 
retrained  every  four  to  six  years  for  new  ca- 
reers. For  exaaiple,  a  recent  study  liuUcated 
that  the  fimcttonal  requirements  of  at  least 
half  the  Jobs  In  California  will  be  substan- 
tially changed  by  technology  within  5  years. 
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with  the  aging  of  the  baby-boom  genera- 
tion, over  75%  of  the  American  work  force 
at  the  begiimlng  of  the  next  century  will  be 
comprised  of  people  who  are  already  adults 
today.  The  cristo  that  really  to  putting  our 
nation  at  risk  mainly  centers  on  these  50 
million  Americans  whose  careers  are  threat- 
ened by  future  econmlc  change. 

Despite  these  Important  trends.  In  recent 
years  we  have  consistently  neglected  our 
human  capital  development.  According  to 
Dr.  Pat  Choate,  Director  of  Policy  Analysto 
at  inw.  Inc.,  in  1982,  for  example,  tax  in- 
centives for  worker  retraining  In  the 
amount  of  $820  million  were  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  tax  Incentives  for  business  invest- 
ment which  totalled  roughly  $45  billion.  As 
a  result,  business  Invested  an  average  of 
only  8300  per  worker  for  training  In  1982, 
but  more  than  $3,600  per  woriier  for  new 
plant  and  equipment  purchases. 

Mr.  Chaliman.  I  believe  It  to  time  to  give 
equal  or  at  least  similar  consideration  to  our 
human  capital  development,  while  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  that  we  need  to 
structure  flexible  approaches  that  are  trig- 
gered only  when  businesses  and  workers 
decide  for  themselves  to  finance  additional 
skilto  training. 

One  aq>ect  of  our  bill  to  a  tax  credit  to 
businesses  for  investments  in  worker  re- 
training. The  training  credit  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  existing  R&D  tax  credit,  and 
would  permit  businesses  to  deduct  from 
their  tax  liability  25%  of  the  company's  av- 
erage training  costs  for  the  previous  five 
years. 

Thto  approach  recognizes  the  importance 
of  investing  in  worker  retraining  as  similar 
to  the  imiwrtanoe  of  investing  in  RAD  and 
plant  and  equipment.  It  differs  substantially 
from  a  sUaight-line  business  expense  deduc- 
tion, which  could  still  be  used  with  the  tax 
credit,  but  which  falto  by  itself  to  provide 
sufficient  incentive  for  business  to  Invest  In 
worker  retraining. 

Moreover,  thto  approach  would  not  reward 
current  retraining,  but  would  reward  re- 
training over  and  above  a  five-year  average, 
and  could  be  used  by  small  businesses  or  un- 
profitable hrms  because  of  its  carry-forward 
and  carry-back  provisions.  The  five-year 
provision  to  significant  because,  unlike  the 
R&D  tax  credit  which  to  calculated  using  a 
three-year  average,  our  approach  will  lessen 
the  possibility  that  dramatic  increases  in 
spending  in  any  one  year  will  reduce  the 
future  incentive  value  of  the  credit. 

For  every  dollar  in  lost  federal  revenues, 
thto  proposal  will  generate  four  dollars  In 
private  sector  training.  It  also  offsets  part 
of  the  financial  costs  to  employers  when 
workers  trained  by  a  company  take  their 
sUUs  to  another  firm.  Thto  should  particu- 
larly help  small  businesses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thto  approach— which  was 
recently  supported  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Next  Agenda,  made  up  of 
think  tank  representatives  ranging  from  the 
liberal  Brookings  Institution  to  the  conserv- 
ative Heritage  Foundation— recognizes  the 
importance  of  investing  in  worker  retraining 
as  similar  to  the  importaiKe  of  investing  in 
R&D  and  In  plant  and  equipment. 

Lastly,  thto  approach  to  consistent  with 
recent  propoeato  for  tax  reform.  As  the 
Commitee  knows,  the  President's  plan  con- 
tinues investment  incentives  for  research 
and  development,  and  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment, but  fails  to  acknowledge  the  human 
element  in  competitiveness.  By  containing 
thto  essential  component  of  competitiveness, 
our  proposal  makes  the  President's  plan 
truly  neutraL 
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Although  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation estimates  a  revenue  loss  averaging 
$600  million  annually  from  thto  reform  over 
the  next  five  years,  thto  Investment  would 
provide  leverage  for  $2.4  billion  in  addition- 
al private  sector  per  year  expenditures  on 
retraining.  It  would  also  be  a  modest  Invest- 
ment in  reducing  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
unemployment  compensation  paid  out  over 
the  last  several  years. 

The  second  prong  of  our  legislation  allows 
displaced  workers  to  flnaiwie  retraining  with 
money  withdrawn,  without  taxation  or  pen- 
alty, from  their  IRA  or  annuity  accounts. 
Thto  approach  does  not  call  for  direct  Fed- 
eral outlays  of  money,  but  rather  ties  into 
an  existing  f  lnaz>ce  sy^em  which  at  the  end 
of  1983  reached  over  13  million  households, 
many  of  which  are  supported  by  individuato 
with  aimual  incomes  under  $30,000. 

Thto  provision,  while  not  a  panacea  for 
the  problems  of  our  unemployed  or  under- 
employed workforce,  does  provide  an  addi- 
tional financing  option  for  those  seeing  re- 
training. Moreover,  since  we  limit  tax-free 
and  penalty-free  withdrawal  to  $4,000  over  a 
five-year  period,  it  to  not  likely  that  use  of 
these  funds  for  retraining  will  damage  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  IRA  as  a  retire- 
ment mechanism.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  tax-free  and  penalty-free  wlthdrawato 
from  IRAs  are  already  under  certain  specif- 
ic circumstances,  so  our  protKwal  would  not 
be  setting  a  dramatic  or  inappropriate 
precedent 

One  final  point  about  the  IRA.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. A  number  of  studies  indicate  that 
future  displacement  to  likely  to  occur  not  so 
much  in  basic  manufacturing,  which  has  al- 
ready been  hard  hit,  but  in  services  indus- 
tries. Dtoplacement  to  also  likely  to  occur  to 
people  in  middle  management.  It  to  these 
people  who  have  already  established  IRAs 
or  contonplate  establishing  them,  and  it  to 
these  people  who  would  be  best  able  to 
Invest  these  funds  in  their  future  through 
retraining. 

A  third  and  very  significant  provision  in 
our  bUl  provides  that  the  participation  of 
displaced  workers  in  an  eligible  training  pro- 
gram will  not  disqualify  these  workers  from 
unemployment  compensation  to  which  they 
are  otherwise  entitled. 

As  the  Committee  knows,  despite  the  re- 
quironents  of  the  Job  Training  and  Part- 
nership Act,  only  IS  states  at  present  allow 
a  worker  in  a  retraining  program  to  receive 
unemployment  compensation.  What  we 
need,  to  to  provide  incentives  for  workers  to 
seek  retraining  at  the  earliest  poaslble  time, 
thereby  allowing  them  to  acquire  new  skilto 
and  to  depart  the  unemployment  rolls. 
What  we  do  not  need  to  a  system  which 
mandates  that  people  wait  until  their  unem- 
ployment has  run  out  before  they  can  devel- 
op a  new  akUL 

Let  me  ftnphssiiie  that  thto  bUl  to  not  in- 
tended In  any  way  to  replace  JTPA  or  other 
efforts  of  Congress  to  assist  the  disadvan- 
taged, but  rather  to  supplement  their  ef- 
forts. JTPA  must  be  left  untouched  so  that 
we  can  accurately  determine  its  effective- 
ness and  its  worth.  But  we  are  talking  about 
a  significant  problem  in  America  today 
which  may  need  more  than  JTPA  and 
which  other  federal  policies  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  different  segments  of  our 
society  do  not  address. 

What  are  the  significant  merits  of  HJt 
1219?  First,  business  and  workers  finance 
their  own  retraining,  restating  in  greater 
controto  on  both  the  aivropriateneas  and 
quality  of  the  training.  Second,  our  proposal 
to  flexible,  because  its  incentives  are  not 
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linked  to  the  vidasitudes  of  ttie  Congres- 
sional budgeting  process.  These  incentives 
also  will  itot  cost  the  fedoal  Treasury  any 
DUHiey  unless  business  and  workers  them- 
selves decide  to  spend  more  money  on  re- 
training, thereby  triggering  the  legtolati<m's 
tax  incentives. 

Finally,  BCr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  bill  also  tncliidw  a  provi- 
sion for  a  national  Job  bank  system.  It 
would  require  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  to 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  within  <xte  year 
of  enactment  regarding  the  cost  of  Iniple- 
mentlng  a  nationwide  computerised  Job 
bank.  A  CRS  analyst,  Linda  LeOrande,  has 
completed  an  excellent  study  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  thto  idea  and  I  ask  that  her 
report  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  from  a  state 
which  has  been  particularly  hard  hit  with 
unemployment.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
issue  of  retraining  our  workforce  to  confined 
to  the  northeast  or  midwest.  Thto  to  a  na- 
tional issue. 

In  the  coming  decades,  it  to  expected  that 
our  workforce  wQl  be  generally  confined  to 
older  Americans  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
iMbat  Statistics  predicts  a  severe  labor 
shortage  within  the  next  25  years.  As  the 
Commerce  Department  points  out,  "thto 
means  that  the  current  VS.  supply  of  labor 
must  provide  much  of  the  competitive 
muscle  in  the  coming  decade.  Older  worker 
adaptation  to  technological  change  vto  re- 
training to  therefore  a  key  to  VS.  interna- 
tional competitiveness  in  the  decades 
ahead." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  to  Imperative  for  Con- 
gress to  act  on  thto  matter  In  the  near 
future.  Let's  not  allow  the  United  States  to 
be  left  behind  while  other  nations  improve 
their  competitive  advantage.  We  must 
Insure  that  the  American  economic  engine 
which  drives  global  development  stays  in 
tune. 

I  strongly  believe  that  HJl.  1219  provides 
the  necessary  incentives  for  employees  and 
employers  to  meet  our  natlim's  retraining 
needs.  While  it  does  not  answer  all  the  prob- 
lems faced  in  our  labor  markets,  it  to  cer- 
tainly an  important  first  step. 

Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  thto  legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  Committee  as  it  develop* 
an  apiwopriate  policy  toward  thto  vital  issue. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.* 


REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH 
EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  mw  TOKK 
IH  THX  BOUSE  OP  RXFRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
voice  my  support  for  the  Reproductive 
Health  Equity  Act  recently  introduced 
by  my  colleagues,  the  Honorable  Bill 
ORBir  and  the  Honorable  Vic  Fazio. 
The  proposed  bill  aims  to  change  legis- 
lation that  currently  discriminates 
agatost  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
women  enrolled  in  federally  funded 
health  plans.  These  women  are  dis- 
criminated against  because  abortions 
are  only  permissible  in  medically  diag- 
nosed, life-threatening  situations. 
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The  bill  would  restore  full  medical 
coverage  for  pregnancy  termination  in 
Federal  health  care  programs  and  ben- 
efits packages— necessary  legislation  to 
ensive  that  these  women  are  accorded 
freedom  of  choice  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution. 

As  it  is  presently  worded,  the  RHEA 
bill  affects  three  distinct  catagories: 
(1)  Federal  employees.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  and  military  personnel:  (2) 
Medicaid  recipients  and  native  Ameri- 
can women:  (3)  dependents  of  Federal 
and  military  personnel.  Regarding  the 
first  category,  it  is  unbelievable  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  singled 
out  and  discriminated  against  the  very 
people  who  have  chosen  to  work  for  it. 
As  for  the  second  category,^  many 
native  American  women  and  Medicaid 
recipients  are  at  the  poverty  level,  and 
Congress  has  continually  limited  their 
options  over  the  past  8  years.  These 
individuals  are  most  susceptible  to 
health  rislcs.  are  often  unable  to 
afford  adequate  health  care  to  prevent 
unwanted  pregnancies,  and  are  often 
forced  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  fuU 
term  because  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions. Finally,  it  is  wrong  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deny  dependents  of  Feder- 
al and  military  personnel  one  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  as 
dependents  of  those  who  serve  this 
Nation  in  a  civilian  or  military  capac- 
ity. 

The  Government  must  insure  that 
all  women  have  equal  access  to  health 
care— it  is  their  constitutional  right, 
and  our  duty,  to  see  that  they  receive 
it  under  the  Reproductive  Health 
Equity  Act.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  CAUCUS  CRITI- 
CIZES POLITICAL  BILLINGS  IN 
SOVIET  SATELLITES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  nxniois 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  KKPRXSEKTATTVES 

Wednetday.  June  12. 19SS 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  congressional  human 
rights  caucus.  I  would  like  to  call  my 
colleagues  attention  to  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  titled 
"Death  Squads  Behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain." 

This  article,  written  by  Adrian  Kar- 
atnycky,  accurately  describes  the  de- 
plorable pattern  of  political  killings 
exercised  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  countries.  Accordingly  to  Mr. 
Karatnycky,  during  the  past  3  years, 
since  the  Imposition  of  martial  law,  ap- 
proximately 104  Poles  affiliated  with 
Independent  organizations  or  protests 
have  met  a  violent  death. 

There  is  also  strong  evidence  indicat- 
ing a  large  number  of  mysterious 
deaths  in  Soviet  prisons,  forced  labor 
camps,  and  psychiatric  hospitals. 
During  the  past  year  several  well- 
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known  Ukrainian  political  prisoners 
died  while  serving  a  sentence  in  a 
laborcamp. 

Ont  of  the  most  disturbing  recent 
examples  of  officially  sanctioned 
murder  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  is  oc- 
curriag  in  Bulgaria.  Government  offi- 
cials iin  that  coimtry  have  begun  a 
campidgn  to  force  citizens  of  Turkish 
deaoebt  to  change  their  names  and 
elimlaate  any  ethnic  or  cultural  identi- 
fication with  their  ancestry.  Reports 
indicate  that  several  hundred  Turlcs 
have  died  as  a  result  of  refusing  to 
partitfpate  in  this  campaign. 

The  members  of  the  congressional 
humw  rights  caucus  Join  me  in  ex- 
pressfcig  their  outrage  over  this  esca- 
lating^ problem  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain.'ft  is  important  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  strong  reputation  of 
protecting  human  rights  around  the 
world,  work  within  international  fora 
to  bring  worldwide  attention  to  the 
abusive  policies  practiced  by  the 
Soviei  Union  and  its  satellites. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  submit 
the  article  for  inclusion  In  the  Record: 

DEA«R  S40A0S  BKHHIO  THX  IHOH  CURTAm 

(By  Adrian  Karatnycky) 

While  world  attention  and  outrage  right- 
fully lutve  focused  on  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Jeizy  Poplelussko,  the  pro-Solidarity 
miutler  was  not  an  isolated  event.  It 
tip  of  an  iceberg  of  recent  political 
in  Soviet  bloc  countries.  For  in 
the  U.S.S.R..  Bulgaria,  Hungary 
and  other  outposts  of  the  Soviet  empire 
there  has  been  a  perceptible  upsurge  in 
murdets  of  political  opponents  since  the 
advene  of  the  1980s. 

Accolxling  to  the  independent  Polish  Hel- 
sinld  Committee,  and  on  the  basis  of  ac- 
countsj  appearing  in  the  underground  Soli- 
darity press,  at  least  104  Poles  linked  to  in- 
dependent  organizations  or  protests  have 
met  vBlent  death  since  the  declaration  of 
martial  law.  Among  these  are  numerous  re- 
gional and  local  Solidarity  leaders,  activists 
in  coB^mittees  defending  prisoners  of  con- 
science, dissident  folk  singers,  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  government. 

Such  victims  include  the  son  and  daugh- 
ter-in-kiw  of  Szczecin  Solidarity  Chairman 
Mariai)  Jurczyk,  who  were  lald  to  have  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1983:  Rural  Solidarity  ac- 
Uvlit  Viotr  BartoBzcze,  found  at  the  bottom 
of  a  diainage  pit  near  hla  home  In  Inowro- 
claw:  Romuald  Harazin,  a  40-year-old 
member  of  the  Solidarity  Presidium  of 
Upper  iSlleala,  found  dead  in  Katowice  in 
1983  alter  police  death  threat*  and  Ryazard 
Kowattkl.  chairman  of  Solidarity  at  the 
Katoi^ce  steelworks,  found  dead  in  1983, 
two  mAntha  after  having  dlaappeared  upon 
release  from  prison.  To  this  list  one  can  add 
39  knomm  victims  of  mllltla  violence  against 
striken  and  demonstrators,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  others  who  perished  during  or 
after  noUce  Interrogation. 

In  the  U.SJ3Ji..  a  similar  trend  is  emerg- 
ing. Axordlng  to  the  SUte  Department's 
most  ivcent  Country  Reports  on  Human 
Rlght^  Practices,  a  number  of  Soviet  politi- 
cal prisoners  "probably  perish  each  year  In 
prison  and  In  forced  labor  campa  due  to  the 
severe  conditions."  In  1984,  such  victims  in- 
clude<£  Ukrainian  political  prisoners  Oleksa 
Tykh^  Turi  Lytvyn  and  Valery  Marchenkl; 
and  dissident  trade  union  activist  Alexel  Nl- 
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kltin,  who  died  last  spring  after  prolonged 
Incarceraticn  in  a  psychiatric  prison  hospi- 
tal. 

According  to  the  VJ&.  Helsinki  Watch,  al- 
though political  kllllnga  In  the  UASJl.  are 
extremely  difficult  to  document,  four  Uth- 
uanlan  and  two  Ukrainian  Catholic  priests, 
as  weU  as  a  Ukrainian  Catholic  nun.  have 
died  in  the  19808  under  "suspicious  drcimi- 
stanoes"  after  critidzlng  authorities  or  en- 
gaging in  dissident  activiUes.  A  number  of 
automobile  accidents  also  have  claimed 
human-rights  advocates. 

In  the  v^w  of  Peter  Reddaway  of  the 
liondon  Scliool  of  Economics,  there  has 
been  an  ina  ease  In  the  number  of  reports  of 
unexplained  deaths  among  national  rights 
advocates,  lellgious  dissidents,  and  leaders 
of  independent  trade  unions  and  other  orga- 
nizations with  a  potential  for  broad  suKwrt 

In  Bulgaria  several  hundred  Turks,  pro- 
testing the  I  tovemment's  policy  of  obliterat- 
ing the  mln  irity's  ethnic  and  cultural  Iden- 
tity, have  b  sen  killed  in  the  past  year.  And 
in  Hungary  a  fonner  interpreter  for  Turi 
Andropov  was  found  murdered  after  he  indi- 
cated to  friends  that  he  had  some  lntei«t- 
ing  information  on  AndnKMyv's  tenure  as 
ambassador  to  Hungary.  The  Interpreter's 
son,  who  wss  investigating  the  murder,  was 
later  found  dead. 

Most  of  uese  victims  share  »<»n»^r  char- 
acteristics: They  have  a  history  of  dissident 
activity.  Few  are  from  major  urban  centers 
frequented  by  Western  tourists  or  Western 
reporters.  Pew  have  achieved  celebrity  or 
Western  press  attentioiL  And  many  have 
been  wame0  by  the  secret  police  to  cease 
their  acUvities. 

It  would  se  wrong,  however,  to  attribute 
this  upsurge  in  poUtical  klUings  to  a  coordi- 
nated policy  or  to  a  decision  made  at  the 
highest  levels.  It  would  also  be  wrong  to 
assume  that  poUtical  killings  did  not  occur 
in  the  1900s  and  1970b.  However,  those  in- 
stances were  episodic  And  the  recent  surge 
in  politically  related  deaths  appears  to  be 
epidemic.  Indeed,  this  dangerous  trend  is 
the  outgrowkh  of  factors  endemic  in  the  to- 
talitarian state: 

(1)  An  onerous  toU  exacted  by  the  rigors 
of  prolongeU  Incarceration  in  prisons  and 
labor  campsj 

(2)  Incr^sed  instances  of  torture  and 
beatings  at  me  hands  of  the  police. 

(3)  Injectmg  with  harmful  drugs,  prison- 
ers of  conwience  held  in  psychiatric  hospi- 
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secret  police  frustration  over 
eliminate  diaaenta.  devlte 
of  harassment,  Intiml- 
icarceratlon. 

lergence  of  a  new  generation  of 
lower-level  security  apiMurat- 
ive  few  memories  of  the  ex- 
Stalin  era. 
blanche  granted  to  security 
■ly  in  more  remote  areas,  to 
tublesome  dissenters. 

of  a  free  press  or  an  inde- 
Idary  to  lnvestl|»te  murders 
lectlvely. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  rise  in  polit- 
ical killings,  one  conclusion  is  inescapable. 
Murder,  tt^  principal  tool  of  repression 
during  the  f  talln  era.  once  again  is  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  repertoire  of  aodal 
control. 

The  role  it  death  squads  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, which  eliminate  and  intimidate  demo- 
cractic  actiidsts,  thus  polarizing  their  soci- 
eties and  p«  ring  the  way  to  political  extre- 
mism and  d  Ictatoiship,  is  weU-documented 
and  a  part  of  public  consciousness  in  the 


(4)  Qto\ 
an  Inablllts 
protracted 
datlon  and : 

(6)  The 
middle-  an< 
chlks,  who 
cesses  of  th< 

(6)  A 
forces,  pi 
deal  with 

(7)  The 
pendent 
fully  and  < 


West  But  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  bloc's  new 
death  squads  is  hardly  known.  Tet  given  the 
murderous  history  of  totalitarianism,  this 
recent  surge  in  political  killings  presages 
grave  danger  for  the  nonviolent  Eastern 
bloc  advocates  of  democratic  change.  It 
merits  closer  investigation,  as  well  as  loud 
condemnation.  Indeed.  Western  publicity 
can  be  one  of  the  few  meana  by  which  this 
tide  of  political  killings  can  be  stemmed. 

Mr.  Karatnycky  Is  director  of  research. 
APL-CIO  Free  Trade  Union  Institute.* 
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honor  and  privilege  to  represent  these 
excellent  students  of  South  Fremont 
Junior  High  School  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.* 
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ST.  ANTHONY  STUDENTS' 
STATUE  OF  LIBERTY  DANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  STALUNGS 

OPniAHO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  STALLINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  the  outstanding  efforts  of  stu- 
dents attending  South  Fremont  Junior 
High  School  in  St.  Anthony. 

Students  at  thia  school  in  my  dis- 
trict, under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Kenneth  A.  Plippo  and  student  body 
president  Melanie  Smith,  have  raised 
$246.32  to  be  donated  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation,  an  or- 
ganization raising  money  to  restore 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island. 

These  students,  eager  to  be  a  part  of 
this  worthwhile  nationwide  fimdrals- 
ing  effort.  Joined  together  to  hold  a 
special  Statue  of  Liberty  dance  at  the 
schooL  They  then  qwnsored  a  school 
assembly  to  present  me  with  their  con- 
tribution to  this  worthwhile  effort. 

This  contribution  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant because  St.  Anthony,  the 
hometown  of  these  students,  is  suffer- 
ing from  economic  hardships.  Some 
businesses  in  the  commimity  are  strug- 
gling to  survive.  In  my  eyes,  the  ef- 
forts of  these  students  to  raise  money 
for  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Island  speak  highly  of  them  and  their 
parents. 

These  students  exemplify  the  spirit 
of  the  fundraising  project  as  expressed 
by  Lee  A.  lacocca,  foundation  chair- 
man, in  an  article  published  in  Friend- 
ly Exchange.  Mr.  lacocca  said: 

We  probably  could  have  raised  all  the 
money  we  needed  in  a  few  big  chunks  from 
corporations.  Or  we  could  have  gone  to  Con- 
gress. But  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
mean  more  if  individuals  gave.  That's  the 
way  most  of  the  money  was  raised  to  put 
the  statue  up  in  the  first  place,  and  after 
all,  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island 
rightfully  belong  to  the  people. 

lacocca  says  the  response  they've 
gotten  so  far  is  great,  especially  from 
kids  across  the  country.  They  have 
begun  himdreds  of  creative  classroom 
and  school  projects,  and  have  already 
donated  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
pennies,  dimes,  and  quarters.  Just  as 
the  children  did  in  the  19th  century  to 
raise  money  for  the  statue's  pedestal. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  students  in  my 
district  Joining   this  effort.   It's  an 


18  THERE  COMMUNIST  THREAT 
IN  NICARAGUA? 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Wiednesdav,  June  12,  1985 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  Dakota  State  University  Colle- 
gian recently  published  aoootmts  of 
the  problems  facing  Nicaragua  and 
Central  America.  As  we  debate  sending 
aid  to  the  Contras,  the  worthwhile  ob- 
servations of  South  Dakotans  who 
have  Just  returned  from  Central 
America  should  be  considered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the  text 
of  these  articles  in  the  Cohgrxssiomal 
Record. 
The  aritides  follow: 

AlX-WOMXHB'  OaOUP  TOUBS  NiCABAGUA 

(By  Brenda  Winter) 

For  11  days.  Sue  Keintz  experienced  first- 
hand the  problems  In  Nicaragua. 

Keintz.  a  1984  SD8U  poUtical  science 
graduate,  was  in  Central  America  as  part  of 
the  Witness  for  Peace  program. 

She  said  much  of  her  time  was  spent 
interviewing  native  Nicaraguans  about  their 
experiences  with  Contra  troops  and  the 
Sandinista  government. 

The  delegation  with  which  Keintz  trav- 
eled was  the  first  all-women  group  to  visit 
Nicaragua  on  behalf  of  Witness  for  Peace. 
Keintz  said  it  was  to  commemorate  Interna- 
tional Womens's  Day,  which  was  March  8. 

Keintz  said:  "Women  in  Nicaragua  have 
gone  from  being  a  suppressed  gender  to 
playing  a  significant  role  in  the  revolution 
against  the  Somosa  government  in  1979  and 
are  still  active  today." 

One  group  of  women  in  Nicaragua  calls 
itself  "Mothers  of  Martyrs  and  Heroes." 
These  women  told  the  VA  delegaUon:  "We 
want  our  children  and  yours  to  meet  in 
peace,  not  In  war.  Oo  home  and  tell  your 
mothers  this."  Keintz  said  the  role  of  the 
mother  Is  more  esteemed  In  Central  Amer- 
ica than  it  is  In  the  United  Statea 

Keintz  said  the  group  joined  In  a  vigil 
March  7  in  front  of  the  VA  emhsiay  to  pro- 
test VJB.  involvement  in  Nicaragua.  She  said 
all  U.S.  dtlsens  In  the  area-students,  work- 
ers, tourists  and  others— participate  In  the 
weekly  protest. 

On  March  8,  the  group  of  60  women  tram 
across  the  United  States  walked  a  16-kllome- 
ter  stretch  of  highway  which  has  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Contras'  attars.  The  women  car- 
ried 23  croaaea  with  the  names  of  those 
killed  on  them.  Near  the  end  of  the  walk 
the  women  were  Joined  by  family  members 
of  the  victims  and  planted  the  croaata  near 
the  murder  sights. 

Witness  for  Peace  has  documented  some 
of  these  murders  in  its  booklet  "What  We 
Have  Seen  and  Heard— The  Klfecta  of 
Contra  Attacks  Against  Nicaragua."  The 
following  la  an  excerpt  from  the  booklet: 

"On  January  8,  1985,  Contraa  carried  out 
a  series  of  ambuahea  along  the  road  between 
San  Juan  de  Umay  and  EsteU.  Within  just  a 
few  hours'  time  they  had  wrought  the  fol- 
lowing death  and  destruction: 


"Nine  workers  were  killed  when  Cootns 
ambuahed  their  Ministry  of  Constructkai 
truck. 

"Four  ctvlUana  were  killed  when  their 
IRENA  (environmental  protection  mlniatry) 
truck  was  ambuahed.  The  Contras  kid- 
napped three  additional  riders,  among  them 
an  adult  education  teacher. 

"One  farmer  was  murdered  and  three 
otbeiB  kidnapped  when  their  four  tractors 
were  ambushed.  Two  of  the  traeton  were  Ig- 
nited and  completely  destroyed,  while  two 
others  had  th^  windows  broken  and  tires 


"Contras  kidnapped  Tomas  Lopes.  18- 
year-old  aon  of  two  religioua  leadera,  from  a 
civilian  vehicle  on  its  way  to  ErtelL  His  tor- 
tured body  was  found  three  days  later.  The 
Contraa  had  broken  hla  toe  and  fingen, 
poured  add  on  his  face,  aeverely  bruised  hla 
head  and  pioved  hla  abouklas  with  bayo- 
neta." 

Keintz  aaid  the  Contra  method  of  recruit- 
ing is  brutaL  One  fonner  Contnt  told  her  be 
had  been  forced  to  aerve  In  the  Contra  army 
after  he  watched  them  torture  members  of 
his  family.  He  aaid  be  waa  afraid  to  leave 
the  Contras  because  they  threatened  to 
return  and  murder  his  family  if  he  deserted. 

There  is  a  lot  of  diaagreement  ammg 
Contra  bands.  Keintz  said.  Then  are  many 
different  banda  and  each  haa  different  ideaa 
as  to  what  the  Contias'  puipaae  la.  She  aaid 
there  Is  evm  fluting  within  Individual 
bands. 

The  people  of  Nicargaua  do  not  support 
the  Contras'  actions  or  goals,  Kelnts  aaid. 
"There  are  many  people  who  support  the 
present  Sandinista  government.  There  are 
many  who  OKMse  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, but  that  doea  not  make  them  pio- 
Contra." 

Keintz  said  almost  all  of  the  people  want 
the  right  to  aetUe  the  difflrnltlea  of  sdeet- 
ing  a  government  for  their  troubled  country 
by  themaleves.  "At  every  church  senioe  we 
attended— those  way  back  In  the  country  or 
In  bigger  cities— the  closing  prayer  always 
included  a  request  that  the  United  States 
will  understand  the  wiah  for  peace  that  is 
held  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua." 

Nicaraguana  harbor  no  resentment  toward 
U.8.  dtlsens.  Keintz  said.  They  aometlmea 
think  U.8.  dtizens  are  victims  of  their  gov- 
ernment too. 

"The  actions  of  our  president  are  so  dif- 
ferent than  the  thou^ts  and  beliefs  of  the 
Americana  that  viait  them.  They  are  oon- 
fuaed  as  to  what  the  United  States  la  all 
about— I  think  the  United  Statea  Is  con- 
fused." 

When  there  is  an  increase  in  Contra 
action,  the  people  who  are  victimB  of  It  be- 
lieve It  Is  the  direct  result  of  increased  aid 
from  Preaident  Reagan.  Kelnts  aaid.  They 
understand  the  difference  between  the 
people  and  the  government. 

Kelnts  said  the  strang^ld  many  of  the 
people  have  Is  a  atroog  Christian  faith. 
They  baae  their  actions  and  their  hope  on 
faith  and  believe  that  peace  wHl  eventually 


come. 


Th>batsNot 


I 


(By  Brenda  Winter) 

President  Reagan  would  aay  yea,  there  is  a 
Communist  threat  In  Nicaragua.  Dan  An- 
derson, an  SD8U  student  who  has  spent 
nearly  two  and  a  half  years  in  different 
parts  of  Central  America,  says  there  Is  not. 

Anderson  said  the  threat  of  C^ommuniam 
in  Central  America  is  "more  smoke  than 
fire."  He  also  said  the  word  communism  is  a 
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acare  tactic  uaed  by  the  United  SUtes  gov- 
eniment  to  gain  the  aupport  of  American 
dttens. 

Anderaon  brieHy  explained  the  history  of 
Nkaracua.  It  is  one  of  constant  interven- 
tion, often  U^.  intervention. 

In  the  1930$  the  Samosa  family  came  to 
power  with  the  hdp  of  the  CIA.  The  famUy 
ruled  for  more  than  30  years  and  by  the  end 
of  that  time  oontrolled  30  to  30  percent  of 
the  nation's  economy. 

A  devasutlng  earthquake  hit  the  capital 
city  of  Managua  in  1979.  Much  of  the  emer- 
gency aid  sent  to  the  city  was  hoarded  by 
the  fiamoaas  and  used  in  real  estate  develop- 
ment around  the  dty.  No  contracts  were  let 
to  other  buataMSMS. 

This  action  triggered  the  uprising  which 
put  Bamnaa  out  of  office.  More  than  50.000 
of  the  country's  2.8  million  pecq>le  were 
kmed  by  Samoaa  before  he  left  office. 
Bombing  raids  were  carried  out  by  the 
leader  against  his  own  people. 

The  F8LN  (Nattonal  SandinlsU  Libera- 
tion Front)  was  the  next  group  to  come  to 
power.  It  consists  of  people  from  the  left, 
the  right  and  the  middle  of  the  road,  ac- 
cordbg  to  Anderaon. 

People  who  support  the  HmwHnttja  tend 
to  be  buslnen  people,  intellectuals  and 
farmers.  These  are  the  people  most  likely  to 
come  undu'  attack  from  the  Contras. 

The  Contras  are  people  left  from  the 
Samoaa  national  guard  who  violently 
oppose  the  Sandinistas  government  and 
some  members  of  the  Miskito  Indian  tribe. 
These  Indians  were  poorly  treated  by  the 
Sandinistas  government  and  the  Contras 
are  capltaliaing  on  their  anger  toward  the 
Sandinistas. 

Anderson  said  he  does  not  deny  there  are 
Marxist  and  lien  in  1st  factions  at  work  in 
Nicaragua,  but  he  does  not  feel  they  have 
Communist  intentions  of  taking  over  the 
country. 

"I  see  the  efforts  of  the  V&  to  support 
the  Contras  as  a  ctmqilracy  of  the  business 
sector.  If  Nicaragua  stands  up  to  the  multi- 
natitmal  investors,  there  will  be  less  profit 
for  multinationals  and  higher  prices  for  raw 
materials." 

Tbxiats  Cadsk  Auuut 
(By  Brenda  Winter) 

CAUSA  is  an  educational  group  intending 
to  educate  North  Americans  about  what 
they  believe  is  a  Communist  threat  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

CAUSA  presented  ite  program  to  about  20 
SDSU  students  April  16. 

David  Payer,  program  organizer,  said 
CAUSA  began  in  1980  in  Central  America 
because  a  framework  was  needed  to  fight 
the  advent  of  communism  in  Central  Amer- 
ica 

The  30-mlnute  slide  show  used  by  Payer 
drew  many  parallels  between  the  rule  of 
Sandlnlsta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  and  Adolf 
Hitler.  Hitler's  answer  to  the  problems  of 
post-war  Oermany  was  national  socialism 
and  so  is  Ortega's,  according  to  the  CAUSA 
presentation. 

Payer  said  Fidel  Castro.  Cuba's  Commu- 
nist leader,  has  called  for  a  united  Spanish 
Communist  brotherhood.  This  would  in- 
clude all  of  Central  America,  Mexico  and 
the  reclaiming  of  the  southwestern  United 
^   SUtes. 

^  The  second  part  of  the  CAUSA  presenta- 
tion was  a  lecture  by  Antonio  TlMirra.  a  Nic- 
araguan  native  and  sociology  professor  at 
Iowa  State  University.  Ybarra's  message  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  of  the  first 
CAUSA  speaker. 
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Tbaika  said  the  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
did  not  begin  with  the  church.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  church  was  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  commtm  people  in  the  revolu- 
Uon  14  Cuba  and  because  of  this  the  com- 
munis!^ gained  a  bit  of  a  foothold. 

Tbaira  said  the  Sandlnlsta  government  is 
In  viomtion  of  human  rights  as  the  U.S. 
QoverUMnt  claims  it  is.  It  began  the  viola- 
tions with  restriction  of  labor  unions,  the 
rights  Bf  the  Miskito  Indians  and  the  right 
to  pubic  meetings. 

Repression  of  certain  religions  followed 
along  Irith  teaching  the  children  to  disre- 
gard religion. 

The  final  message  of  Tbarra  was  to  allow 

—  "''-- Bguan  people  to  settle  their  own 
He  would  like  to  see  the  commu- 
ced  military  aid  and  the  UJS.-backed 
ped.  He  brieves  Justice  must  come 
Ithin  the  country  or  there  will  be  no 
1e  said  that  if  Nicaragua  becomes 
It  to  any  super  power  it  will  not 
solve  aiythlng. 

The  CAUSA  organization  coUecto  dona- 
tions f^om  those  who  attend  its  meetings.  It 
is  also  gupported  by  a  number  of  churches, 
especially  the  Unification  church.  At  the 
SDSU  tieeting,  the  group  claimed  to  suivly 
aid  to  refugees  from  Nicaragua  who  are  cur- 
rently Sfx  Honduras.* 


THE  ECONOMY 


ION.  LEE  H.  HAMPTON 

OPIHDIAIfA 
HT  tm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVXS 

.WedTiesday,  June  12,  1985 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  I  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  June  12,  1985, 
into  tl|e  Congressional  Record: 
Thk  Ecohomt 

Since  the  middle  of  1984,  the  growth  rate 
of  the  VS.  economy  has  slowed  significant- 
ly. The  gross  national  product  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  only  0.7%  In  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year.  In  the  last  three  quarters,  our 
economy  has  grown  at  a  sluggish  2.2% 
annual  rate,  compared  to  7.1%  during  the 
early  phases  of  the  economic  recovery. 

Thera  are  other  signs  of  a  slowdown.  The 
imemplbyment  rate  Is  7.3%,  >»— I'-Uy  un- 
changed over  the  past  year.  A  period  of  vig- 
orous conomlc  growth  in  the  early  1980s 
brought  the  imemployment  rate  down  from 
10.7%  to  7.2%  by  mld-1984.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  only  enough  new  Jobs  to 
absorb  the  entrance  of  new  workers  into  the 
labor  t(toe,  but  not  enough  to  reduce  imem- 
ployment. Today,  there  are  8.4  million  un- 
employed Americans. 

Along  with  the  slowdown  In  economic 
growth,  industrial  production  and  profits 
have  ditipped. 

Two  miajor  changes  are  occurring  in  the 
United  I  SUtes  economy  that  are  trouble- 
some, ^rst  is  the  decline  In  manufacturing. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  have 
lost  las.OOO  Jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
sector.  All  Job  growth  in  recent  months  has 
been  in  the  service  industries.  The  second 
change  is  the  surge  In  imports,  the  major 
factor  In  our  sluggish  growth  rate.  Our 
trade  deficit  in  1988  could  be  more  than 
$150  bltllon,  u  imports  continue  to  flood 
the  American  market. 

The  economic  news  on  inflation  and  inter- 
est rat«8  U  somewhat  better.  In  the  last 
year,  consumer  prices  have  risen  3.7%.  That 
is  much  better  than  the  rate  of  inflation  a 
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few  years  ai^,  though  still  high  by  pre-1970 
standards.  S  nee  last  siuuner,  interests  rates 
have  been  tieclinlng.  The  prime  rate  has 
faUen  from  ^3%  to  10%. 

TVx  Konoiac  outumk 
Some  f oredasters  fear  that  we  are  entering 
a  "growth  recession."  in  which  the  growth 
of  the  econo^  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  labor  force,  so 
unemployment  rises.  Most  forecasters,  how- 
ever, think  ihat  the  economy  wHl  pick  up 
later  this  y«ar.  as  defining  interest  rates 
boost  the  econ<Hny.  They  believe  that  real 
growth  in  1^  will  be  about  3.5  percent, 
only  half  list  year's  growth  but  strong 
enough  not  tp  be  seen  as  a  growth  recession. 
For  1986  the}r  see  a  further  slowdown  to  2.7 
percent.  A  growing  number  of  forecasters 
are  beginning  to  predict  a  possible  recession 
toward  the  skoiKi  half  of  1966.  due  to  a  var 
riety  of  problems  as  well  as  the  sheer  agtaig 
of  the  recovjery  that  began  2¥,  years  ago. 
Not  much  improvement  is  expected  in  the 
unemployment  rate  this  year  or  next.  The 
inflation  rate  is  expected  to  dedlne  slightly. 
While  no  one  antte^Mttes  that  our  econo- 
my will  return  to  boom  conditions  that 
characterlze4  the  first  eighteen  months  of 
the  recovery,  the  recent  decline  In  interest 
rates  will  probably  stimulate  enought  new 
spending  to  keep  it  growing  modestly 
through  the  end  of  the  year.  If  Congress 
succeeds  with  a  good  deficit  reduction  plan, 
interest  rata  could  decline  even  further. 
Some  of  thlt  stimulus  from  lower  interest 
rates  will  bejoffset  by  the  depreaslng  effect 
of  reduced  government  spending.  Further- 
more, other  sectors  of  the  econmny— con- 
sumer spending,  business  investment,  hous- 
ing—have slowed  recently  and  probably  wUl 
not  add  very  much  new  stimulus. 

In  summary,  the  outlook  is  for  modest 
growth  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  with  no 
sector  of  the  economy  capable  of  providing 
significant  stimulus.  The  only  way  the  econ- 
omy could  show  stronger  growth  is  if  inter- 
est rates  dedUne  even  further.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  we  might  slip  into  a  reces- 
sion by  the  end  of  1986. 

WHAT  CAH  F<XJCTMAKXBS  DO  OT  A  SLOWDOWH 

Bsans? 

Normally  pongress  and  the  President 
have  two  maJor  tools  to  deal  with  economic 
slowdown.  Toe  most  powerful  tool  is  fiscal 
policy:  increasing  government  spending  as 
well  as  cutting  taxes  to  put  more  f  imds  into 
the  pockets  af  consiuners,  thus  stimulating 
demand  andlcreatlng  more  Jobs.  A  second 
tool  is  monetary  policy:  Increasing  the 
money  supply  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

The  enomjous  size  of  the  federal  deficit 
makes  it  virtually  impossible  to  use  fiscal 
policy  to  stimulate  the  economy  if  a  slow- 
down occurs  soon.  In  fact,  the  $50  billion 
spending  redaction  package  working  its  way 
through  Congress  would  mean  leas  stimula- 
tion to  the  fconomy  through  leas  govern- 
ment spendttig.  If  the  reduced  stimulus 
occurs  at  a  iime  when  the  economy  Is  al- 
ready weak.  It  may  help  touch  off  a  reces- 
sion. One  prominent  economist  said  that  be- 
cause of  the  fief Idt.  fiscal  stimulus  is  out  as 
a  way  to  flgnt  recession.  Furthermore,  as 
another  econpmlst  recently  testified,  the  in- 
creased constimer  spending  from  fiscal  stim- 
ulus in  recent  years  has  gone  largely  for  im- 
porte.  suggeitlng  that  stimulative  fiscal 
policy  could  lave  only  a  weak  effect  on  U.S. 
output  and  employment  in  the  next  slow- 
down. 

Fighting  tke  next  slowdown  may.  thus, 
have  to  rel^  more  heavily  on  monetary 
policy,  with  the  Federal  Reserve  being  put 
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under  pressure  to  Increase  the  money 
supply  to  drive  down  interest  rates.  While 
the  IM  would  probaUy  pursue  such  an  ex- 
pansionary policy,  iu  effectiveness  would  be 
hampered  by  various  constraints.  For  exam- 
ple, although  lower  Interest  rates  may  make 
It  easier  for  buslntases  and  individuals  to 
borrow,  they  will  probably  not  spend  more 
money  unless  there  are  other  signs  the 
economy  Is  growing.  Also,  the  Fed  wlU  cer- 
tainly worry  that  too  much  monetary  stimu- 
lation wOl  start  another  round  of  Inflation. 
Even  If  mmetary  policy  did  have  a  strong 
effect,  the  Fed  would  probably  proceed  with 
caution. 

Because  of  these  constraints  on  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  my  concern  is  that  the 
next  recession  could  be  deep  and  long. 
Fiscal  policy  would  be  paralysed,  and  might 
even  work  perversely;  montary  policy  might 
not  prove  strong  enough.  Not  enough 
thou^t  is  being  given  to  what  to  do  about 
the  next  slowdown.  It  is  time  to  start  think- 
ing now  about  how  the  XJS.  should  respond 
the  next  time  the  economy  turns  down.* 


ALCOHOLICS  ANONYMOUS  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OP  OHIO 
HI  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RKFBgSniTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  8KIHKRLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  this  week.  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous was  founded  in  Akron.  OH.  It 
bMUpeaati  when  two  men,  a  New  York 
stockbroker  and  an  Akron  physician, 
came  to  understand  that  by  helping 
one  another  to  stop  drinking,  they 
could  help  themselves.  Little  did  they 
know  at  that  time  that  what  they  were 
doing  (m  a  personal  level  would  have 
worldwide  results.  Their  philosophy  of 
example  and  friendship  has  grown 
into  a  fellowship  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion men  and  women  aU  over  the 
world. 

It  has  been  said  that  AA  Is  a  simple 
program  for  complicated  people  living 
in  a  complicated  world.  And  in  its  sim- 
plicity lies,  I  think,  the  tremendous 
success  of  the  program.  The  only  re- 
quirement for  membership  is  a  desire 
to  stop  drinking.  Beyond  that,  AA  asks 
only  that  principles  come  before  per- 
sonalities. AA  helps  people,  not  by 
treating  their  illness,  but  by  helping 
them  to  turn  to  a  power  greater  than 
themselves,  to  rid  themselves  of  feel- 
ings of  self-centeredness.  That's  how 
the  concept  of  anonymity  developed. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  a  desire  not 
to  let  other  people  know  that  one  was 
an  alcoholic.  In  fact,  most  AA  mem- 
bers believe  that  the  surest  way  to 
stay  sober  is  to  let  people  know  that 
you  are  an  alcoholic.  The  idea  of  ano- 
nymity sprung  from  the  need  for  hu- 
mility and  the  recognition  that  it 
would  keep  AA's  strength  as  a  person- 
to-person  fellowship,  with  no  hierar- 
chy or  formal  organization.  This  ap- 
proach has  clearly  been  successful.  Al- 
coholics Anonymous  now  has  over 
53,000  local  groups  in  110  countries. 
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One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Alcohol- 
ics Anonjrmous  is  that  its  doctrine  of 
spiritual  discipline  and  practice  of 
shared  hope  and  experience  have  in- 
spired the  formation  of  countless 
other  self-help  organizations. 

I  am  deeply  proud  that  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  was  founded  in  Akron  and 
that  my  mother.  Henrietta  B.  Seiber- 
llng.  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to- 
gether Bfll  Wilson  and  Bob  Smith,  the 
two  founders.  Like  Bill  and  Bob,  my 
mother  never  felt  that  she  or  they 
possessed  any  extraordinary  virtues  or 
talents.  On  the  omtrary,  they  would 
all  emphasize  the  power  of  ordinary 
people  to  change  their  lives  and  the 
lives  of  others  through  the  Idnd  of 
spiritual  discipline  so  successfully  ex- 
emplified in  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Tomorrow  in  Akron,  there  wlU  be  a 
Golden  Anniversary  Banquet  oommen- 
orating  the  founding  of  AA.  I  offer  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  this  mar- 
velous fellowship.  I  am  sure  that  the 
next  50  years  will  see  the  continued 
spread  of  the  hope,  unselfishness,  and 
love  that  Alcoholics  Anonymous  offers 
to  many  more  people  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere  is  the  q)irlt  of 
AA  better  expressed  than  In  an  article 
from  Monday's  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
by  Father  Sam  Ciccollnl.  f  oimder  and 
director  of  Interval  Brotherhood 
Homes  in  Akron,  a  "half-way  house" 
for  people  recovering  from  alcoholism 
and  other  similar  affUctlcms.  I  hereby 
offer  this  fine  article  for  the  Rbcord. 

The  'Pn/ntiM8'  Agaoist  Alooholism:  Hblp 
IS  A  TKLXPHom  Call  Awat 
(By  Fr.  Samuel  Ciccollnl) 

A  person's  desire  to  tame  the  untamable, 
conquer  the  unknown,  reach  the  unreacha- 
ble or  control  the  uncontrollable  Is  sparked 
by  a  dream,  an  idea,  circumstances  or  devlne 
intervention. 

The  first  103  pilgrims  aboard  the  May- 
flower were  filled  with  ooiu'age,  detomlna- 
tion  and  faith  in  the  captain.  They  steiq>ed 
onto  the  New  World  in  a  blinding  snow- 
storm in  1630.  Starving  and  sick,  the  Ameri- 
can dream  was  the  fire  that  kept  the  SO  sur- 
vivon  enduring. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  June,  at  the  May- 
flower Hotel  In  Akron,  Ohio  brought  to- 
gether two  men  from  a  far  longer  and  night- 
marish Journey.  They  were  strangeia,  survi- 
vors of  what  was  then  the  unexplored,  cold, 
insane  and  pulling  down  Inner  world  of  re- 
lenUess  destruction  called  chronic  alcohol- 
ism. 

After  Henrietta  Selberling  Introduced 
them,  they  talked  and  listened.  They  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  that  they  could  sal- 
vage their  lives  by  helping  each  other.  The 
communication  of  these  two  hopeless 
drunks.  Dr.  Robert  Holbrook  Smith  (1879- 
1950)  and  William  Griffith  Wilson  (1895- 
1971)  unchained  the  lives  of  miinmM  over- 
powered by  alcohol  and  drugs.  It  is  the  mes- 
sage and  the  reason  they  are  still  talked 
about. 

Because  they  knew  the  deeper,  yet-to-be- 
defined  and  silent  meanings  behind  the 
words  they  spoke,  they  reached  each  other 
in  a  language  that  the  disease  of  alcoholism 
had  forced  than  to  develop  by  its  defeat 
over  them.  Like  true  pUgrlms.  they  were 
forced  to  deal  with  the  elementa.  It  was  in 
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their  proUem  that  the  solution  was  to  be 
found. 

In  this  amhimce.  one  might  think  of 
Ftands  Thompson's  The  Hound  <tf  Heaven, 
or  the  equally  troubled,  poet.  John  Berry- 
man,  who  wrote  of  his  alcoholic  life. 

"Tou  have  come  to  my  rescue  again  and 
again  In  my  impossible,  sometimes  despair- 
ing yean.  Tou  have  allowed  my  brilllaat 
friends  to  destroy  themselves  and  I  am  still 
here,  aeverly  damaged,  but  fuDettoalng." 

Because  of  the  damage  suffered  and 
caused  others,  in  the  adulthood  of  their 
tiredness  of  living,  in  the  collapsed  sails  of 
their  dreams.  Dr.  Bob  and  BOl  W.  surren- 
dered. Their  surrendering,  however,  was  a 
different  kind:  It  was  to  the  providential 
hand  of  what  a  living  God.  as  they  under- 
stood Him,  was  desirous  of  dtrfng  and  giving 
to  them  and  not  to  what  had  been  their 
defeat. 

This  poverty  of  9lrit,  this  awareness  of 
their  nothingness,  this  discovery  of  the 
original  reverence  of  their  creation  became, 
for  them,  the  prevailing  wind  of  their  day- 
by-day  Journey  to  the  shores  of  recovery 
and  serenity. 

From  1935  to  1939,  Dr.  Bob's  and  Anne's 
house  at  855  Ardmore  Ave.  In  West  Akron 
became  the  first  alcohol  therapy  center. 
The  discovery  of  each  sober  day  adding  up 
to  weeks  snd  then  months  of  dear  sailing 
showed  them  that  a  recovering  alcoholic 
could  help  another  and  that  Ufe  was  worth 
fighting  for.  Sobriety  did  not  open  the  gates 
of  paradise  to  let  them  sail  In  but  opened 
the  gates  of  hell  to  let  them  paddle  oat 

In  this  fellowship,  they  could  walk  down  a 
street  in  Aknm  or  New  Torii  City  knowing 
where  they  were,  where  they  were  going 
and  that  It  made  a  dUferenoe  which  way 
they  turned.  With  each  sunrise,  the  hOls 
and  valleys  appeared  to  be  the  same.  The 
men  who  traveled  them,  however,  were 
changing  course  on  their  lives  and  the 
oldest  chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind's 
endurance. 

The  closing  of  each  sober  day  found  Or. 
Bob  and  BUI  W.  on  their  knees  in  prayer. 
Their  bodies  resting  against  their  beds  with 
their  hands  folded  in  prayer  was  a  welcomed 
and  measurable  Improvement  over  their 
previous  despair  and  physical  dri)Illtation. 

With  the  compass  card  of  their  lives  now 
marked  with  the  points  of  honesty,  unsdf • 
Ishness.  purity  and  love,  the  mastlanrts  of 
new  horizons  were  being  logged.  They  took 
soundings  of  where  they  were  to  point  the 
way  for  future  traveleia. 

As  of  September  1964,  more  than  4  million 
copies  of  their  book.  AleOluMea  Anonvmoua, 
have  been  distributed.  It  is  a  Urth  certifi- 
cate of  a  new  age.  Within  its  pages  are 
found  the  unwritten  stories  and  lifelong  lan- 
guage of  every  addicted  survivor.  In  1985. 
the  New  World  finds  itaelf  struggling  to 
endure  a  global  tempest  of  addiction  and  Its 
damaging  consequences. 

On  this  golden  anniversary  of  AA.  June 
10.  the  co-founders  and  City  at  the  Summit 
are  quietly  remembered  because  of  who  and 
what  was  communicated  to  two  hopeless 
drunks  in  1935  for  the  recovery  of  today's 
sbuslng  addicted  of  the  world. 

From  a  spark,  these  children  of  the  May- 
flower endured.  The  spai^  is  now  a  fire  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  in  108  countries.  Help 
is  but  a  telephone  call  away.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  mJCR 


HON.  H.  JAMES  SAXTON 

OFRKW  JKUKT 
nr  THE  HOU8B  OP  REPRKSXHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1985 

•  Mr.  SAXTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Saturday  I  will  once  again  Join  with 
fellow  members  of  the  11  Elk  Lodges 
in  the  Southwest  District  of  New 
Jersey  to  pay  tribute  to  the  American 
flag. 

Similar  ceremonies  will  be  taking 
place  nationwide,  as  Elk  Lodges 
throughout  the  Nation  continue  a  tra- 
dition which  they  began  in  1908.  Their 
annual  salute  to  the  flag  gave  rise  to 
the  official  recognition  of  Flag  Day  in 
1949. 

The  celebration  to  be  held  this  Sat- 
urday at  Beverly  National  Cemetery  in 
Beverly.  NJ,  is  particularly  inspiring. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  it  focuses  not  just 
on  one  flag,  but  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  "Avenue  of  Flags"  in  the 
United  States. 

More  than  900  flags— each  of  which 
once  covered  the  casket  of  an  armed 
services'  veteran— will  be  unfurled.  I 
don't  believe  any  American  can  view 
this  colorful  spectacle  and  not  in  some 
way  be  affected  by  it. 

But  dedication  to  patriotism,  and 
the  recognition  of  Flag  Day  in  particu- 
lar. Just  begins  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  This  fraternal  organization  is  not 
a  mere  social  club,  it  is  a  group  of  con- 
cerned citizens  with  a  sense  of  pride  in 
community,  and  a  sense  of  duty  to 
others. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  some  of  the  Elks'  accomplish- 
ments with  my  feUow  Members  of  the 
House,  and  in  this  way  perhaps  ex- 
plain why  I  am  also  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Bordentown.  NJ,  Lodge 
No.  2085. 

The  Elks  in  New  Jersey's  Southwest 
District  have  been  involved  in  a  multi- 
tude of  projects  which  benefit  every- 
one from  handicapped  children  to  in- 
digent coUege-bound  students  to  aging 
veterans. 

Handicm)ped  children  have  been 
treated  to  summer  picnics,  holiday 
parties,  and.  most  important,  the  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  the  outdoors  at 
Elks'  Camp  Moore,  a  New  Jersey  camp 
sponsored  statewide  by  the  various  EDk 
lodges. 

The  Elks  also  participate  in  a  nation- 
al foundation,  through  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
raised  for  scholarship  funds  for  needy 
students  who  have  excelled  in  academ- 
ics, and  as  good  citizens. 

Those  in  residence  in  a  home  for 
aged  veterans  in  Vineland.  NJ,  can 
also  teU  you  about  the  good  work  of 
the  Elks.  At  Christmas,  the  Elks  show 
up  with  gifts  and  other  items  in  hand, 
and  plenty  of  good  cheer. 
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Thi  Elks  perform  their  deeds 
nfct  a  backdrop  of  patriotism.  They 
imdefstand  and  appreciate  the  free- 
doms! which  our  country  represents, 
and  ithey  are  ambassadors-at-large, 
carrying  and  conveying  that  message 
to  all  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 
tact. 

CuA«ntly  the  ESks  are  sharing  in 
the  Amdraising  effort  to  restore  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  are  hoping  to 
raise  111  million  nationwide.  Already 
this  yiear,  some  $86,000  has  been  raised 
by  the  members  of  New  Jersey's  ap- 
proxilnate  150  Elk  lodges. 

Thk  brings  me  back  to  the  celebra- 
tion 6f  Flag  Day  in  Beverly  National 
Cemetery,  and  the  Avenue  of  Flags.  It 
was,  after  all,  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  Elks  Joined  with  a  host  of 
otherl  fraternal  and  veteran  organiza- 
tions] and  with  the  dedicated  staff  of 
the  temetery,  to  put  together  this 
magnificent  display. 

It  was  on  a  bitter  cold  November  12, 
1983— Veterans  Day— that  the  flags 
were  ^first  unfuirled  all  at  once.  But 
those  who  had  the  good  fortime  to 
attend  that  ceremony  were  immediate- 
ly warmed  by  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  and  by  the  knowledge  that 
all  the  time  and  effort  put  into  the 
project  had  been  well  spent. 

To  summarize,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Flag  Day  ceremony  this  Saturday  is 
Just  one  facet  of  American  life  in 
which  the  Elks,  whose  members  now 
number  some  1.6  million  nationwide, 
play  a  role. 

I  offer  these  comments  as  a  salute  to 
them,  and  ask  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress ito  share  in  my  good  wishes  for 
the  continued  success  of  this  conscien- 
tious prganization.* 


THE  miNOER  TELECONFERENCE 
REPORT 

HDN.  VENJMm  A.  GILMAN 

OP  RSW  TOHK 
a  ^THI  HOUSE  or  RXPRKSKKTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 
•  Mri  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  tb  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion an  excellent  report  on  the  world 
hunger  problem,  the  executive  sum- 
mary' of  a  hunger  teleconference 
report.  This  report  can  benefit  my  col- 
leage«  by  enabling  them  to  more  fully 
undeMand  the  hunger  issue  thus 
helpisg  oiu-  committees  to  draft  legis- 
latioq  that  wlU  help  resolve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  that  the  full 

text  of  the  executive  summary  of  a 

hungisr  teleconference  report  be  in- 

8erte<  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

fxicuTivK  SmaiAiT  op  a  HxmoxB 

Tkucohpkuhci  Rkfokt 

On  October  16,  1984,  World  Pood  Day 
(WFD).  the  National  Committee  for  World 
Food  Day  launched  an  unprecedented  ex- 
perimfnt:  a  National  Town  Meeting  on  food 
and  htinger  Issues.  The  vehicle  for  this  as- 
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sembly  was  a  satellite  teleconference,  link- 
ing over  120  sites  in  all  fifty  states  with  a 
panel  of  experts  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  WFD  Teleconference  was  designed  to 
prove  the  applicability  of  telecommunica- 
tions technology  to  the  subject  of  global 
food  secuijlty.  Through  its  interactive 
nature,  the  program  enabled  policy-makers 
and  particitaants  from  national  academic 
and  local  communities  to  share  their  views 
and  recomn^ndatlons  on  alleviating  hunger, 
and  to  challenge  one  another  to  devise  and 
implement  ^^ecif Ic  action  strategies. 

As  a  pilot,  the  1984  WFD  Teleconference 
was  perceived  by  most  participants  as  a  sub- 
stantive educational  program  which  should 
be  continudd  in  future  years.  The  event's 
most  important  results  were  the  following: 

(1)  Citizens  from  local  communities  partici- 
pated in  the  formulation  of  recommenda- 
tions for  national  and  international  policies. 

(2)  Participants'  recommendations  indicated 
that  there  is  wide  consensus  on  the  ele- 
ments of  those  policies. 

BACKGKOtrifD 

World  Food  Day.  October  16th,  is  the 
annual  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
T7nited  Nations.  FAO.  Observed  in  over  150 
countries.  WFD  is  a  time  for  stock-taking  on 
what  can  be  done  throughout  the  year  to 
advance  the  goals  of  food  security  for  all 
people.  In  the  U.S.,  the  National  Committee 
for  World  Food  Day  is  comprised  of  over 
330  national  and  regional  organisations  rep- 
resenting the  major  academic  religious,  nu- 
trition, farm,  and  relief  and  development 
agencies  woyklng  towards  that  goaL 

In  1984.  t^e  WFD  Teleconference  was  the 
central  conjponent  of  a  major  educational 
package  dedgned  to  tap  the  concern  and  ex- 
pertise of  studoits,  faculty,  local  organiza- 
tions, and  international  policy-makers  to- 
wards creatjing  global  food  security.  This 
"package"  lacluded  the  followtaig  elements: 

(Da  Study /Action  Packet  of  college  level/ 
adult  currl<^ular  materials  prepared  by  the 
University  af  nunois  with  assistance  from 
an  advisory  committee,  and  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development, 
USAID.       I 

(3)  the  three-hour  teleconference,  featur- 
ing a  panel  of  experts,  programs  at  partici- 
pating sites,  and  an  Interactive  question  and 
answer  period  between  the  sites  and  the 
panel  in  Washington. 

(3)  reportpg  activity  by  both  the  sites  and 
the  teleconference  staff  to  evaluate  national 
and  intem4tional  food  policy;  summarize 
recommendations  for  action;  and  improve 
the  teleconftrence. 

During  tne  first  hour  of  the  teleconfer- 
ence, six  panelists  presented  their  views  on 
the  major  |  themes  of  the  Study /Action 
Packet  and  the  teleconference:  a  ten-year 
review  of  the  gobal  food  situation  since  the 
1974  World  Food  Crisis:  the  role  of  women 
in  agriculture;  the  food  crisis  in  Africa;  and 
U.S.  techni(|U  assistance  programs. 

The  progiam  opened  with  a  photogrv>hic 
segment  dei>icting  the  history  of  famine, 
narrated  by  Eddie  Albert,  and  followed  by  a 
videotaped  welcome  from  FAO  Director- 
General  Edsuard  Saonma  in  Rome.  Then, 
the  moderator.  Dr.  William  Dando  of  the 
University  c  f  North  Dakota,  introduced  the 
panelists'  pieaoitations: 

John  R.  lUock.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
stressed  thi  t  the  eradication  of  hunger  re- 
quires colla  korative  effort  by  governments 
and  private  groups  woiking  together  to  im- 
prove techn  slogy;  give  farmcTs  incentives  to 
produce;  pi  unulgate  liberal  trade  policies; 
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and  promote  investment  for  economic 
growth  to  occur.  The  Secretary  emphasized 
that  food  aid  and  trade  amount  to  only  one 
tenth  of  the  world  food  supply,  and  can 
only  help  alleviate  temporary  food  short- 
ages. Thus,  the  most  workable  long-term  so- 
lutions call  for  self-help  and  economic  devel- 
opment, and  the  elimination  of  poverty.  Mr. 
Block  then  summarized  the  Administra- 
tion's development  policy. 

Her  Excellency,  'M'Allneo  Tau.  Ambassa- 
dor of  Lesotho,  spoke  on  both  the  African 
food  crisis  and  the  role  of  women  in  African 
agriculture.  She  explained  that  the  objec- 
tives of  African  governments  and  African 
women  are  to  increase  agrictiltural  produc- 
tion, strengthen  strategic  food  reserves,  and 
prevent  further  migration  of  women  farm- 
ers from  rural  areas  to  cities.  After  three 
successive  years  of  drought,  with  26  African 
nations  now  facing  severe  food  shortages, 
African  farmers— primarily  women— require 
access  to  water,  community  development, 
credit,  appropriate  technology,  and  educa- 
tion and  training  for  agricultural  and 
income-related  skills. 

Rep.  Mickey  liCland.  Chair  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Hunger,  explained  the 
role  of  Congress  and  the  Select  Committee 
in  policy-making  on  food  issues.  Mr.  Leland 
concentrated  on  the  African  crisis,  and 
strased  that  our  response  should  not  be 
based  on  political  or  ideological  concerns, 
but  on  a  humanitarian  responsibility.  He 
noted  that  our  emergency  aid  to  Africa  in 
1984  was  substantial,  but  that  our  govern- 
ment is  generally  not  prompt  enough  in 
meeting  food  needs,  nor  sufficiently  gener- 
ous. Mr.  Leland  urged  all  Americans  to  work 
to  ensure  that  our  national  policies  meet 
our  moral  obligation  to  feed  the  hungry. 

Dr.  Frederidc  Hutchinson,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Board  for  International  Food 
and  Agricultural  Development,  BIFAD,  dis- 
cussed the  role  of  USAID  and  American  col- 
leges and  universities  in  implementing  tech- 
nical aiffiiftsrut  programs.  He  stated  that 
BIFAD  agrees  with  USAID's  three  pronged 
approach  to  agricultural  aaslstanoe:  improve 
existing  agricultural  technology:  create  self- 
sustaining  agricultural  institutions  which 
can  adapt,  develop,  and  diffuse  those  tech- 
nologies: and  implement  policies  which  en- 
courage use  of  improved  technologies  and 
provide  incentives  for  farmers  to  increase 
production.  Dr.  Hutchinson  emphasized 
that  development  assistance  must  achieve  a 
balance  between  short  and  long  term  objec- 
tives, with  food  assistance  in  the  short  term 
and  institution-bunding  and  development  of 
new  technologies  in  the  long  term. 

Dr.  Ruth  Finney,  Chief  of  FAO's  Women 
in  Agricultural  Production  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Service,  gave  examples  of  the  many 
problems  which  attend  the  role  of  wimien  in 
agriculture,  and  their  role  in  the  alleviation 
of  hunger.  Dr.  Finney  cited  cases  of  develop- 
ment projects  designed  to  benefit  women, 
but  which  did  not  include  women  in  project 
planning,  implementation,  or  evaluation. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  faulty  assump- 
tions of  development  specialists  who  Ignore 
the  vital  contribution  of  women  farmers  in 
feeding  the  world.  In  Africa,  for  example, 
80%  of  the  agricultural  labor  is  performed 
by  women,  yet  with  little  access  to  extension 
and  training,  or  to  credit  and  marketing. 

Dr.  William  Byron,  President  of  Catholic 
University  and  a  founder  of  Bread  for  the 
World  presented  a  ten-year  review  of  the 
global  food  situation,  beginning  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  goals  of  the  1974  World  Food 
Conference:  increased  food  production,  im- 
proved food  distribution,  and  improved  food 
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security  in  the  develcving  world.  He  regret- 
ted that  these  goals  have  not  been  met  to 
the  degree  hoped  for  in  1974.  In  his  assess- 
ment of  this  faDure,  two  main  points  stand 
out:  the  remarkable,  even  astonishing  ab- 
sence of  leadership  on  the  issue  of  wortd 
hunger,  and  the  frightening  decrease  in 
food  production  in  Africa  and  the  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  the  gravity  of  the  food 
crisis  there.  Without  moral  and  political 
leadership  dedicated  to  the  eradication  of 
hunger,  he  warned  that  widespread 
"followershlp"  will  not  evolve  to  take  on 
this  global  problem. 

LOCAL  Sm  PBOOUl^ 

During  the  middle  hour  of  the  teleccmf  er- 
ence,  sites  around  the  ootmtry  conducted 
their  own  discussions  and  prepared  ques- 
tions for  the  national  panel.  They  also  used 
part  of  their  time  to  begin  formulating  rec- 
ommendations for  action,  which  they  In- 
cluded in  their  reports  to  the  teleconference 
staff  for  use  in  the  Summary  Report. 

The  teleconference  adopted  the  following 
principles  for  site  partlc^iation:  (1)  joint 
planning  and  participation  by  college  and 
local  community  groups  wherever  possible; 
(2)  reliance  on  colleges  and  univenitles  as 
the  primary  teleconference  sites:  (3)  shared 
reporting  responsibilities  among  all  partici- 
pants towards  influencing  national  and 
International  food  policies:  and  (4)  recogni- 
tion that  the  teleconference  was  not  an  eso- 
teric rhetorical  exercise,  but  rather  a  prel- 
ude to  inf (Mined,  year-round  action. 

Sites  ranged  from  university  locations  in 
auditoriums  and  conference  facilities,  to 
meeting  rooms  at  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice and  cable  affiliates,  to  a  professor's 
home,  to  a  hospital.  Participants  were  also 
diverse— beyond  college  students,  faculty, 
and  administrators  from  various  academic 
disciplines  and  types  of  institutions,  local 
groups  serving  a  variety  of  constituencies 
were  also  well  represented.  At  many  sites, 
local  hunger  activists  were  the  evoit's  pri- 
mary organizers. 

Although  local  site  programs  generally  oc- 
curred during  the  mid-point  hour  of  the 
teleconference,  many  site  activities  were 
linked  to  day-  or  we^-long  WFD  observ- 
ances. The  most  common  program  formats 
chosen  by  the  sites  were  the  followinr 
panels  of  faculty,  professionals,  food  pro- 
ducers, local  government  repreaentatives, 
etc:  roundtables  organized  to  treat  the  dif- 
ferent teleconference  Issues  and/or  other 
issues  choaen  by  participants:  governors'/ 
mayors'  prodamatioDs  read  or  announced 
and  then  used  as  the  baalB  of  disnisainn;  and 
class  lectures  by  appropriate  faculty  or  stu- 
dents. 

Sites  were  urged  to  design  programs  most 
appropriate  to  their  own  ooncetns.  Because 
of  the  stated  global  focus  of  tbe  natlnuU 
program,  many  sites  coneentrated  on  local, 
regional,  or  national  himger.  Others  focused 
on  the  impact  of  International  food  policies 
on  domestic  polides.  and  vice  vem.  Sites 
determined  their  own  areas  of  emphaala. 
and  the  National  Committee  offloe  provided 
related  information  materials  to  them  upon 
request. 

RacomiKirDATiOMS  poa  AcnoK 
In  their  reports,  participating  sites  were 
asked  to  draft  speetflc  recommendations  for 
action  by:  the  UB.  Oovemment,  the  Inter- 
national CoDununlty.  Food  Crista  Oovem- 
ments,  UB.  Colleges  and  Universities,  and 
Local  Communltlea. 

Of  particular  interest  was  the  similarity  of 
recommendations  from  very  diverse  sources. 
For   example,    both   allegied   "do-goodors" 
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from  local  soup  Idtchens  and  academicians 
from  major  university  systems  criticized 
food  aid  tied  to  political  rather  than  hu- 
manitarian objectives,  and  condemned  arms 
funding  at  the  expense  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment for  food  production. 

Sites'  recommendations  feU  into  distinct 
tbrmattr  groups  across  the  categories  above. 
These  recurring  themes  Included:  depolltid- 
zatlon  of  food  aid  and  development  assist- 
ance; the  distinction  between  short  term 
and  long  term  policies;  the  leadership  role 
of  the  UB.  In  tbe  world  oommunltr.  advoca- 
cy of  food/development  programs  over  mili- 
tary expenditures;  and  the  need  for  appro- 
priate technologies  in  UB.  development 
planning  for  Third  World  nations, 

By  specific  category,  recommendations 
also  recurred  for  each  of  tbe  five  groups 

slated    for    action.    In   rmrrmnmrnnA^finnm    for 

tbe  UB.  government,  sites  called  for  aid 
policies  emphasizing:  appropriate  technol- 
ogies for  small  fanner  use;  the  Importance 
of  producer  incentives;  tbe  need  to  improve 
boat  country  infrastructure,  food  storage 
and  food  delivery;  the  dangers  of  environ- 
mental degradation,  espertally  when  it  re- 
sults from  certain  UB. -sponsored  agrlculttir- 
al  tHactioes:  and  the  importance  of  aid  for 
training  and  education. 

Respondents  felt  that  the  International 
conmiunlty  must  coordinate  and  strengthen 
its  effcnts  to  alleviate  hunger.  Their  recom- 
mendations here  conoentrated  on:  food  as  a 
basic  human  right:  the  need  for  preventive 
action  against  hunger  by  strengthening  pro- 
duction and  reaervea;  the  rede  of  trade;  the 
role  of  multinational  ooiporatlODB:  insuffi- 
cient international  concern  for  environmen- 
tal degradation  and  resource  depletion;  and 
the  role  and  policies  of  the  intematiooal 
monetary  system. 

In  their  recommrrwiatlonB  for  food  crisis 
govemmrats.  sites  repeated  their  concern 
over  continuing  dependency  relatlotiahips 
between  beneficiaries  and  dooors.  They 
stressed  that  these  governments  must  take  a 
greater  re^xmsibillty  for  feeding  their  own 
people  by  Implementing:  "food  first"  poli- 
des: Imjvoved  food  dlstifbutlon;  more  and 
imiHoved  education  and  training:  producer 
incentives:  and  family  planning  poUdes. 

Refftfdtng  UB.  colleges  and  universities, 
sites  remarked  upon  both  the  Ignorance  and 
apathy  of  many  students  and  faculty  about 
hunger,  and  the  responsibility  of  higher 
education  to  redress  this  proUem.  Recom- 
mendations siuastd  the  need  for  Improve- 
ments In:  training  of  American  students,  In- 
duding  currieular  development  and  more 
yfnr>>»f«««  on  small  farmer  needs;  tbe  train- 
ing of  Intematiraial  students.  Induding  ex> 
change  program*;  expanded  and  more  ap- 
propriate research;  the  nature  of  foreign 
based  programs  of  American  universities; 
and  ongoing  activities  against  hunger  on 
campus  and  In  local  communities. 

As  described  above  the  WFD  Tdeoonf er- 
eooe  was  <«— «g»«*H  to  help  facilitate  a  shar- 
ing of  expertise  and  uoncem  towards  coordi- 
nated action  by  colleges  and  community 
groups.  Sites'  reeommendatians  for  local 
community  action  expressed  their  interest 
in  coalitton-buO^ng.  and  their  belief  that 
the  tdeconfnenoe  assisted  them  in  estab- 
lishing or  strragthening  relationships 
among  food  and  hungH'  activists.  Partid- 
pants'  suggestions  for  action  emphasized 
tbe  following  points:  the  importance  of 
xtetworktng  and  organizing;  the  need  to  im- 
prove dtlaen  awareness  through  such  meas- 
ures as  continuing  education  and  media;  lol>- 
bying  and  the  Judteious  use  of  tbe  vote  to 
i»i«iM««i.  governmoit  polidca;  and  the  role 
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of  tbe  teleoonference  to  stimulate  the  local 
•ctloD  and  education  on  food  and  hunger 


Tbe  majority  of  wpopdenta  were  satis- 
fled  with  the  general  themes  and  content  of 
the  natilnnal  teleoonferenoe  i>rogram.  Posi- 
tive elements  of  the  program's  content  dted 
by  paitldpants  Inchided:  — ^pn^rfT  on  tbe 
role  of  women  tai  agriculture;  timely  presen- 
tation of  fOm  eUps  on  Africa  and  diacussion 
of  tbe  food  crisis  therr.  helpful  update  of 
current  Issues  and  coocems  since  tbe  1974 
Worid  Food  Conference:  good  variety  of 
perapecthres  presented;  and  quality  of  sitca' 
questions  taken  on  tbe  air  during  the  third 
hour. 

Critlcisras  of  tbe  natlimal  program  Includ- 
ed: ovoiy  negative  presentations,  biased 
prwenUttona;  avoidance  of  local/domesUc 
hunger  Insufficient  discussion  of  anns  and 
population  growth  as  hindrances  to  develop- 
ment; and  rtlsmssfcin  of  the  symptoms 
rather  than  •"<M»g*'  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  hunger. 

Issues  which  sites  would  like  to  have 
treated  In  future  teleconference  programs 
were:  domestic  hunger;  relationship  of  eco- 
nomic and  development  assistance  to  mill- 
tary/strategle  policies;  poUttdntion  of  food 
aid  ind  agrleultuial  assMancr.  Impllcatlona 
of  tbe  femlnkBtion  of  tbe  laborforce  world- 
wide; relattonahip  of  rural  poverty  and 
hunger  effects  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion and  resource  depletion  on  global  food 
■ecurtty;  case  histories  of  successful  develop- 
ment projects,  particularly  those  of  the  Pri- 
vate Voluntary  Organlaatlims;  and  action 
strategies  and  success  stories  of  dtbsen  in- 
volvement/Iobbying/organlilng. 

With  over  S0%  of  aD  sites  reported,  the 
majority  of  parttdponts  believed  that  the 
teleeanferenoe  was  a  valuable  educational 
event  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  were 
pleased  to  have  participated.  Sites  com- 
mented on  the  relationships  which  were  ea- 
tabllshed  at  tbdr  schools  between  the  uni- 
vosity  and  local  community  groups  which 
participated,  and  on  the  positive  media  at- 
tentlm  which  tbe  event  generated  for  their 
activities  against  hunger.  Sites  also  com- 
mented on  tbdr  idans  to  use  the  tdeconf  er- 
enoe  tape  for  curriculum  develmimait. 
training,  and  local  organising.  • 


MAKING  AMENDS  FOR  CONTRA 
AID  CDT-OPP 


HON.  GERALD  BJL  SOLOMON 

orazwToiK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  UPRgSDITATIVKS 

Wedne$dav.  June  12. 198S 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hotue  of  Representatives  now  has  the 
chance  to  make  amends  for  what  one 
newqMper  in  my  district  has  called 
"its  colossal  April  blunder"  by  acting 
to  support  Nicaraguan  Contras.  As  we 
face  this  crucial  decision.  I  would  like 
to  submit  for  the  Rscord  the  full  text 
of  an  editorial  from  the  Troy,  NY, 
Times-Record,  which  gives  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  why  this  House  should 
vote  to  end  the  ban  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras. 

[From  the  Times  Record,  June  10, 1985] 
House  Vomro  on  ComxA  An> 

Tbe  U.a  Senate,  last  week,  gave  President 
Ronald  W.  Reagan  a  much-needed  victory 
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for  his  Central  American  policy  when  It 
votSd  M  to  42  to  provide  $S8  million  in  non- 
mill  tary  aid  for  anti-government  forces  In 
Nha  ngua  and,  at  the  same  time,  voted  to 
end  an  existing  ban  on  U  JL  military  aid  to 
tbe  Bontras. 

Tke  action  came  after  tbe  Senate  handed 
a  n^ber  of  defeats  to  liberal  Souttors  by 
vot4 1  ranging  from  as  wide  a  margin  as  81  to 
15  t  >  a  45  to  48  tie. 

Tl  le  tie  was  on  a  proposal  by  Sen.  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.  D-IIass..  that  urged  the  ad- 
min stration  to  resume  talks  with  the  Sandl- 
nist  i  government  of  Nicaragua. 

D(  f  eated  In  tbe  81  to  15  vote  was  a  pro- 
posi  1  fttun  Sen.  Gary  Hart.  D-Colo..  to  ban 
any  Increase  in  n.S.  military  forces  in  the 
Central  American  region  without  advance 
congressional  aiH>rovaL 

T&e  senators  must  have  been  thinking 
about  an  April  vote  in  the  Oemocratlc-con- 
trollBd  House  of  Representatives  which 
a  defeat  to  Preddent  Reagan  for  his 
. —  American  policy  and  sent  Nicara- 
gua* Preddent  Danid  Ortega  laughtaig  all 
the  way  to  Moscow. 

H^ever.  the  real  test  will  come  tomorrow 
wbefi  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
makfc  amends  for  its  colossal  April  blunder 
by  acting  on  a  variety  of  rebel-aid  prtwosals. 
TheiApril  House  vote  rejected  even  nonmUi- 
taryiald  to  the  contras. 

Mgch  has  happened  since  that  infamous 
April  vote  in  the  House.  Not  only  has  Pres- 
dent  Reagan's  popularity  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  soared  since  his  dark  days  of 
April,  but  Ortega's  flight  to  Moscow  Just 
days  after  that  House  vote  to  seek  financial 
aid  Mm  the  Soviets  angered  the  American 
peoige  and  put  members  of  Congress  On  the 
defefidve. 

As  Preddent  Reagan  said  last  week.  "It 
was  a  daric  day  for  freedom  when,  after  the 
Soviet  Union  spent  $600  million  to  Impose 
comgiunism  in  Nicaragua,  the  United  States 
Con^vsB  could  not  support  a  meager  $14 
mUll  >n  for  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua." 
Although  chances  look  good  for  passage 
of  tlie  aid  bills  in  the  House,  It  certainly 
wougl  help  if  we  all  let  our  Congressmen 
knoif  we  are  behind  the  Preddent's  Nlcara- 
guaq  policy  and  would  like  to  see  him  have 
the  ftat  laugh.* 
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ABCERICAN  FIBER,  'I'WiX'l'li.in, 
~         APPAREL         INDUSTRY 
(SlAPTED     WITH     PRIDE     IN 
U^.A."  PROGRAM 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

oroBoaGu 

W  TBS  Housx  or  RSmcggirTATIVSg 

Wednesday,  June  12. 1985 

•  14r.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
the  congressional  textile  caucus  wish 
to  share  with  our  colleagues  the  rea- 
sons we  proudly  stand  behind  the  do- 
mesalc  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try4abor  program  called  "Crafted 
Wlt>  Pride  in  U.SJL"  This  program 
was  formed  to  promote  to  the  public 
the  value  and  quality  of  American- 
nuu^  textile  products. 

A  icommon  myth  persists  that  our 
owni  fiber,  textUe,  and  apparel  com- 
pleid  with  its  2  million  workers  con- 
tributing $56  billion  to  the  ONP.  Is 
somiihow  not  productive  or  competi- 
tive enough  to  survive  in  the  face  of 
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cheap  i^iports.  The  American  textile 
and  apikrel  Industry  is.  to  the  con- 
trary. U^e  most  modem,  efficient  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industry  on  Earth. 

The  American  textUe  and  apparel  in- 
dustry has  increased  its  productivity 
by  4.5  percent  annually  since  1974. 
compared  to  a  2-peroent  ^nt^iif^i  pro- 
ductivltjT  increase  for  all  U.S.  manu- 
facturing. The  2  million  American  tex- 
tile woi^ers  in  7,200  plants  producing 
12  billloii  pounds  of  product  annually 
are  mucfti  more  productive  than  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  for  in- 
stance. Whose  4.3  million  woiicers  in 
12.000  plants  produce  12  billion  annu- 
ally.      I 

In  tenuis  of  competitiveness,  the  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  industry  spends 
close  to  12  billion  annually  to  modern- 
ize plantk  and  specialize  product  lines 
in  order  to  remain  as  efficient  as  possi- 
ble. In  spite  of  these  extensive  capital 
outlajrs.  the  American  textile  and  ap- 
parel industry  has  kept  rising  prices 
on  its  goods  down  to  a  90-percent 
growth  fate  since  1971.  versus  a  183- 
percent  bt>wth  rate  for  all  other  J3S. 
manufaciuring. 

In  spitie  of  the  collective  spirit  and 
energies  I  of  n.S.  textUe  and  apparel 
workers  to  survive  creatively  in  the 
face  of  mounting  foreign  competition, 
these  workers  cannot  realistically  com- 
pete Willi  substandard  Third  World 
labor  wages.  Nor  can  they  realisticaily 
compete  with  unfair  subsidies  and 
trade  barriers  initiated  by  the  United 
States'  world  trading  i>artners.  The 
U.S.  textile  and  apparel  industry  has 
;  300,000  Jobs  in  recent  years 
'air  imports,  and  record  Job 
Is  vital  industry  are  expect- 
lue  throughout  1985. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Congressional 
Textile  Caucus  today  are  wearing  our 
"Crafted  With  Pride  in  U.SJL"  but- 
tons because  we  believe  the  industry 
deserves  to  survive.  However,  if  im- 
ports continue  to  grow  at  last  year's 
pace  of  38  percent  annually,  the  Amer- 
ican fibcg-,  textile,  and  apparel  com- 
plex will  virtually  disappear  by  1995. 

HJl.  l462,  the  TextUe  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1985,  now 
has  282  ^osponsors.  This  legislation  is 
designed  jto  restore  order  to  world  tex- 
tUe and  ipparel  trade  on  the  premise 
that  fair  trade  is  an  immensely  desira- 
ble altenfative  to  the  extremes  of  free 
trade  or  t>rotectionlsm.  We  firmly  be- 
trade  in  order  to  of fset  in- 
ited  by  vanning  wage  rates. 
;ices,  taxation  policies,  and 
it  subsidies.  We  beUeve  in 
fair  trade  so  that  fair  and  equal  appU- 
cation  of  penalties  resulting  from 
dumping;  and  disruption  of  orderly 
marketing  may  be  executed.  We  be- 
lieve in  fur  trade  because  we  seek  con- 
sistent practices  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  aU  our  trading  partners. 
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We  submit  for  the  Record  several 
other  fiber,  textUe,  and  apparel  import 
"Myths  and  ReaUtles." 
PiBBa.  Tkztilb  Am  Atpabkl  Impokts  Myths 

AHDRXAUmS 

Myth:  Tbe  U.S.  fiber,  textile  and  apparel 
industry  is  already  one  of  the  most  protect- 
ed industries  in  the  U.8. 

Reality:  Protectimi?  Last  year,  imports 
captured  nearly  50  percent  of  the  U.S.  ap- 
parel market.  With  all  agreements  in  place, 
combined  imports  of  textiles  and  apparel  in- 
creased by  32%.  In  1983,  these  Imports  In- 
creased by  25%.  Meanwhile,  the  Big  Five  ex- 
porters still  control  over  half  the  U.S.  ap- 
parel and  apparel  fabric  market  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  developing  countries  that  were 
8up(>osed  to  benefit  from  the  agreements. 
Obviously,  the  agreonents  aren't  working. 
They  cover  only  about  85%  of  imports,  and 
set  quotas  only  on  some  products  from  some 
countries.  The  agreements  don't  even  cover 
all  fibers:  silk,  linen  and  ramie  are  exduded. 
The  agreements  are  full  of  loopholes  allow- 
ing fraud,  mislabeling,  transshipment  of 
garments  from  one  country  to  another  and 
other  violations  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
international  trade  agreements. 

Myth:  Protection  costs  the  U.S.  economy 
many  times  more  than  the  value  of  the  Jobs 
it  saves. 

Reality:  For  every  billion  yards  of  fabric 
and  apparel  we  import,  100,000  Job  opportu- 
nities are  lost  to  American  workers.  Last 
year,  imports  accounted  for  nearly  a  million 
lost  job  opportunities,  plus  another  million 
through  the  "ripple"  effect.  Invariably,  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  protection  leave  out  the 
contribution  the  Industry  makes  to  Gross 
National  Product,  the  balance  of  payments, 
tax  revenues  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
maintaining  a  basic  industry. 

Myth:  Import  quotas  are  Just  a  subsidy  for 
industries  that  can't  compete  with  foreign 
Industries. 

Realitjr:  If  the  competition  were  Just 
other  private  companies,  American  fiber, 
textile  and  apparel  manufacturers  would 
win  hands  down.  Our  domestic  textile  indus- 
try has  spent  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  two 
decades  to  become  the  most  modem  and 
most  productive  in  the  world.  The  problem 
is,  U.S.  Industries  are  competing  with  for- 
eign governments  which  subddize  their  own 
industries,  restrict  imports  of  our  goods  snd 
hold  wage  rates  to  as  UtUe  as  16  cents  per 
hour. 

Myth:  The  wage  base  is  lower  In  other 
cotmtries.  Why  shouldn't  we  take  advantage 
of  this  and  retrain  our  workers  for  better 
Jobs? 

Reality:  There  is  no  way  we  can,  or 
should,  compete  with  16-cent-an-hour 
wages.  That  would  compound  the  problem 
by  importing  a  lower  standard  of  living  for 
our  workers  and  for  all  of  us.  As  far  as  re- 
training is  concerned,  the  only  real  growth 
Industries  are  the  service  sector,  where 
wages  generally  are  lower  than  average. 
Even  then,  with  the  kind  of  growth  rates 
we've  been  experiencing,  it's  imposdble  to 
retrain  woikers  fast  enough  to  keep  them  in 
the  work  force. 

Myth:  The  strong  dollar  is  the  real  cul- 
prit. As  the  dollar  weakens,  so  will  pressures 
on  the  industry. 

Reality:  The  strong  dollar  has  only  made 
imports  more  profitable  for  importers.  The 
long-term  trend  is  growing  import  penetra- 
tion, strong  dollar  or  not.  The  development 
policies  of  major  exporters  are  based  on  the 
long  view  of  capturing  the  U.S.  market.  Be- 
ddes,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  strong 
dollar,  which  has  already  created  perma- 
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nent   damage   through   plant   closings,    is 
about  to  weaketL 

Myth:  Foreign  nations  would  retaliate  if 
we  were  to  tmpooe  import  retrlctlons. 

Reality:  We  arc  now  subjected  to  constant 
"retaliation"  from  foreign  nations  which  are 
already  exdudlng  or  strictly  nmHing  u.S. 
exports.  The  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty, to  protect  iU  industries,  set  strict  limits 
on  Imports  of  textiles  without  adverse 
effect  China  and  its  vast  market,  once  tbe 
maior  concern  of  those  who  feared  retalia- 
tion, is  now  a  net  exporter  of  cotton  and  is 
near  becoming  a  net  exporter  of  grain. 

>£yth:  Restricting  Imports  will  raise  con- 
sumer prices. 

Reality:  There  is  considerable  evidence 
that  any  remaining  "savings"  on  Imported 
goods  merely  result  in  higher  mark-ups  for 
retailers,  not  reduced  prices  for  consumers. 
The  best  evidence  of  this  Is  that  retail  prices 
are  continuing  at  a  high  level,  de^tlte  tbe 
strong  dollar,  which  should  have  resulted  In 
lower  prices  for  censumen. 

The  long-term  benefit  to  tbe  consumer  Is 
also  In  doubt  WlUiln  hours  of  tbe  last  U.S. 
velveteen  manufacturer  declaring  bankrupt- 
cy, Japan  announced  a  substantial  Increase 
In  its  prices  for  tbe  same  fabric. 

Myth:  Ttoit  new  UjS.  customs  "country  of 
origin"  rules  effectively  solve  the  imiwrt 
problem  by  assuring  that  country  quotas 
will  not  be  exceeded  through  transship- 
ment 

Reality:  The  new  rules  that  took  effect  in 
late  1984  will  help  prevent  fraud,  mislabel- 
ing and  the  most  obvious  violations  of  the 
quota  system.  However,  the  new  rules  do 
not  address  or  correct  the  overall  trends  In 
fiber,  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

BCyth:  The  Reagan  administration  op- 
poses restrictions  on  textile,  fiber  and  ap- 
parel imports. 

Reality:  This  administration  and  Its  prede- 
cessors have  repeatedly  expressed  support 
for  the  MFA  and  have  negotiated  exten- 
dons  of  it  and  the  bilaterals  reached 
through  the  MFA.  However,  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  policy  deddon  to  imple- 
ment the  agreements  in  such  a  way  that  not 
all  the  remedies  available  to  limit  Imports 
are  used.  Legislation  would  direct  that  all 
appropriate  remedies  be  taken.* 


COBlMENCEBCEarr  ADDRESS, 

TEXAS  SOUTHMOST  COLLEGE. 
MAY  11,  1986,  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


HON.  SOLOMON  P.  ORTIZ 


or 

IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednetday.  June  12. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ORTIZ.  BCr.  G^ieaker.  I  recently 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  the  grad- 
uating class  of  Texas  Southmost  Col- 
lege in  my  congressional  district.  I  am 
inserting  a  copy  of  my  text  for  the 
benefit  of  my  coUeagues. 
CoMMBncmm  Aiimasa,  Texas  Soutrmost 

CoLLHO,  Mat  11,  1985,  ar  Coiwnrtssif«w 

SoumoM  P.  Oktb 

President  Bestelro,  members  of  tbe  facul- 
ty, board  of  trustees,  distinguished  guests, 
graduating  class  of  1885,  ladles  and  genUe- 

It  is  With  great  pride  that  I  participate  in 
this  SSth  commencement  ceremony  of 
Texas  Southmost  College.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, this  Is  a  young  and  growing  college  In 
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our  country.  Tet  It  has  succeeded  In  chal- 
lenging the  youth  of  this  srea  to  become 
scholars,  citizens,  and  intellectuals. 

Art  Buchwald.  the  noted  syndicated  hu- 
morist, once  told  a  graduating  class  that  be 
could  say  something  very  profound,  but  the 
students  would  have  forgotten  it  in  20  min- 
utes. Instead,  he  chose  to  redte  anecdotes 
so  that  30  yean  later,  when  thdr  children 
aAed  them  what  they  did  on  graduation 
day,  they  could  proudly  say,  "I  laughed." 
Today,  when  I  finish  speaking  to  you.  I 
bope  you  will  have  laughed  also.  But  when 
your  children  ssk  what  you  did  on  gradua- 
tion day,  I  bope  you  will  say,  "I  thought" 

First  let  me  say  that  we,  tbe  older  genera- 
tion, have  given  you  a  perfect  world.  Aitd  we 
don't  want  you  to  do  anything  to  louse  it 
up. 

I  have  not  come  here  today  to  bring  you  a 
message  of  doom.  The  tendency  In  Washing- 
ton Is  to  wring  your  hands  and  say  that  ev- 
erything is  rotten.  But  I  don't  fed  this  way. 
I  am  haslrslly  an  optimist— otherwise,  I 
would  never  have  flown  Metro  Airlines. 

I  don't  know  if  this  is  tbe  best  of  times  or 
the  worst  of  times,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  This  is  the  only  time  you've  goti  Tou 
can  either  be  concerned  only  about  yourself, 
or  you  can  go  out  and  make  life  b^ter  for 
everyone  around  you.  Find  time  to  sit  and 
talk  to  a  senior  dtisen.  Make  time  to  take 
the  hand  of  a  child.  Show  a  student  what 
your  company  is  about  explain  how  your 
career  satisfies  you.  And  don't  forget  to  dt 
under  the  stars  some  night  with  someone 
you  love. 

I  understand  that  400  have  graduated  this 
year  and  that  232  are  participating  today.  I 
guess  that  the  other  188  have  Jobd 

Now  I  know  you're  all  worried  about  Joba. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  out  of  this  class  of 
400  students,  at  least  10  of  you  are  going  to 
find  work.  And  I  know  who  you  are.  But  un- 
fortunately, I'm  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you. 

Seriously  though,  you  need  not  be  overly 
worried  about  your  careers.  Tou  are  going 
to  make  It  in  life.  Tou  are  fortunate  to  have 
experienced  an  educaticm  here  at  Texas 
Southmost  College.  Tou  are  special  people 
in  your  community  because  it  Is  your  shoul- 
ders upon  which  rests  the  future  of  your 
ndgbbota.  Remember,  tbe  Founden  of  the 
Ami.Hf««  Constitution  were  also  the  found- 
ers of  American  scholanbtpa.  Books  were 
their  tools,  not  their  enemies. 

Professor,  and  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
once  said  that  every  man  sent  out  from  a 
unlverdty  should  be  a  man  of  his  nation  as 
well  as  a  man  of  his  time.  I  am  confident 
that  the  men  and  women  who  carry  tbe 
honor  of  graduation  from  Texas  Southmost 
College  will  continue  to  give  from  thdr 
lives,  from  thdr  talents,  a  hl^  measure  of 
public  service  and  community  concern. 

"There  are  few  earthly  tbtogs  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  unlvenity,"  wrote  John  Maae- 
field,  in  his  tribute  to  European  univerd- 
ties— and  his  words  are  equally  true  today. 
He  did  not  refer  to  spires  or  towers,  to 
campus  lawns  or  Ivled  walla  He  admired  the 
splendid  beauty  of  tbe  unlverdty.  he  said, 
because  It  was  "a  place  where  those  who' 
hate  Ignorance  may  strive  to  know,  where 
those  who  perceive  truth  may  strive  to 
make  others  see." 

Tour  own  student  congress,  lead  by  Clif- 
ford Oillard.  marched  in  on>odtion  to  the 
burning  of  haxardous  wastes  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico.  Working  together  with  Dr.  Juan 
Sancbes  and  Michael  White,  students  and 
faculty  rallied  the  community  and  educated 
others  about  the  burning  of  PCB's  in  tbe 
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guU.  Tbat  iB  whmt  the  foundations  of  a  col- 
lege education  are  all  about. 

The  educated  American  today  must 
decide,  as  Ooetbe  put  it.  whether  he  ia  to  be 
an  anvQ— or  a  hammer.  Today,  for  many, 
the  formal  states  of  the  anvil  are  complete. 
The  question  faced  is  whether  to  be  a 
hammer— whether  to  give  to  the  worid  in 
which  we  all  are  educated  and  reared,  the 
broadest  possible  benefits  of  our  learning. 
As  (me  who  is  familiar  with  the  poUtical 
world.  I  can  testify  that  we  need  It 

For  example,  the  paanrord  for  all  legisla- 
tion, promoted  by  either  party  in  Washing- 
ton, is  "progress."  But  how  do  we  tell  what 
ia  progress  and  what  is  retreat?  Those  of  us 
who  may  be  too  dose  to  the  issue,  or  too  po- 
litically or  emotionally  involved  in  it.  look  to 
you  for  the  objective  word.  Our  country's 
stroigth  lies  in  your  judgmmt.  You  wh6  are 
educated,  you  who  are  active,  you  who  are 
ooneenied  make  my  Job  In  Oai^«a>  easy. 

However,  it  doesnt  mean  that  the  educat- 
ed have  the  only  answer.  Just  before  coming 
here  today,  I  spoke  to  a  student,  an  Entfish 
major,  and  we  diacuaaed  Hamlet  I  said, 
"Suppose  you  were  prince  of  Denmark,  and 
you  came  back  from  school  to  discover  your 
uncle  had  murdered  your  father  and  mar- 
ried your  mother,  and  you  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  girl  named  C^helia  and  mistaken- 
ly murdered  her  father,  and  then  Ophelia 
went  craay  and  drowned  in  a  brook.  What 
would  you  do?"  The  student  thought  about 
it  for  a  moment  and  then  said.  "Well.  I 
guess  I'd  go  to  Texas  AAIC" 

Whatevw  you  do  in  life,  let  me  suggest 
that  it  is  noble  to  pursue  any  career— no 
matter  bow  powerftil.  no  matter  how  much 
money  is  involved.  "Try  not  to  be  like  one 
British  Member  of  Parliament  of  whom 
Queen  Victoria  once  remaiked  that  he 
would  be  a  better  man  if  he  knew  a  third 
subject  "Unfortunately,"  she  said.  "He  was 
interested  in  nothing  but  the  constitution 
and  himself.'' 

What  we  need  are  graduates  who  can  ride 
easily  over  broad  fields  of  knowledge  and 
recognise  the  needs  of  their  neighbors  and 
frtands. 

I  stand  before  you  today  in  cap  and 
gown— a  symbol  of  your  current  success,  a 
promise  dr  an  eventful  future.  For  some, 
more  school  lies  ahead.  For  others,  a  family 
or  a  career  awaits.  They  are  thoui^ts  befit- 
ting a  boecalanreate  ceremony. 

Earlier  I  said  that  I  hoped  you  could  look 
back  on  today  and  say.  "I  thought"  Let  me 
conclude  today  by  telling  you  of  a  mother 
who  did  aU  of  her  son's  t.htniriwg  for  him. 
She  (moe  said.  "Dont  teach  my  boy  poetry: 
he  is  going  to  beoome  President"  WeU,  per- 
haps she  Is  right— but  if  more  politicians 
knew  poetry,  and  more  poets  knew  politics,  I 
am  oonvinoed  that  the  world  would  be  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  on  this  com- 
mencement day  of  1985.  ICy  thoughts  and 
prayers  are  with  you,  and  may  your  luck  In 
life  be  guided  by  a  heavenly  star.* 


J 


NATIONAL  MEDIAN  FAMILY 
INCOME 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

OF  mw  TOBK 
VK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESDITATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  complete  census  figures  for  the 
United  States  show  that  the  national 
median  family  income  is  $21,023.  The 
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me<ian  family  income  in  aU  of  the  100 
pootest  congressional  districts  was 
under  $1S.000.  and  in  my  district  this 
figure  was  $11,126.  I  am  presenting  a 
list  of  the  100  congressional  districts 
with  the  lowest  median  family  income 
from  the  D.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce's Bureau  of  the  Coisus'  Census 
of  I^pulation  and  Housing  for  publl- 
catifn  In  today's  Cohosissiohal 
RsobRD  to  make  this  data  more  readily 
available  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hoive.  I  think  that  it  is  important  for 
us  til  be  aware  of  these  economically 
troubled  districts  in  order  to  intelll- 
genfiy  consider  and  formulate  legida- 
tivejsolutions  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
ertyjand  imonployment. 

week  the  House  and  Soiate  are 
in  inference  considering  the  1986 
fiscal  year  budget.  We  must  remind 
our  colleagues  engaged  In  this  intoise 
bargaining  process  that  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  budget  passed  by  the 
Houfee  is  targeted  for  low-income 
Am^cans.  These  frightening  statis- 
tics represent  profoimd  evidence  of 
the  lieed  to  maintain  programs  for  the 
pooi 
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TRIBUNAL 


ROYALTY 
SUNSET  ACT 


pON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKUHOKA 
HOUSE  OP  RXPRB8EIITATIVES 

■netday.  June  12, 1985 


•  Mr.  SBTNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Representative  Patricia  ScHRonnB 
and  I  introduced  the  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Trlbuhal  Sunset  Act  of  1985.  The 
biU  eliminates  the  disastrous  Copy- 
right R03^ty  Tribunal  and  freezes 
copyright  rates  until  Congress  estab- 
lishes a  more  worlcable  ratemiJting 
scheme,  the  bill  requires  the  congres- 
sional ac^on  before  January  1. 1988. 

As  ReVresentative  Robert  Kasteh- 
HEiBR  hm  said,  the  CRT  is  a  "broken 
agency."  It  was  a  good  experiment  in 
Oovemment  but  has  proved  to  be 
nothing  jnore  than  a  dumping  ground 
for  startiingly  inept  political  appoint- 
ees. It  his  failed  in  its  mission  to  de- 
velop the  expertise  necessary  to  ad- 
minister the  copyright  compulsory  li- 
censes. Since  its  creation  in  1976,  the 
CRT  hai  not  generated  less  work  for 
Congress  and  the  courts,  but  more. 

We  invoduce  this  measure  because 
the  public  interest  demands  the  CR'Fs 
eliminat«>n.  We  hope  to  begin  a 
debate  that  will  result  in  a  better 
copyright  ratemaking  system.  At  a 
minimunL,  we  should  enact  this  meas- 
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ure  to  end  the  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary expense  of  an  agency  whose 
$70.000-a-year  Commissioners  only 
randomly  show  up  for  work. 

Those  affected  by  the  CRT  have  no 
confidence  in  it.  Several  court  chal- 
lenges to  its  ratemaking  decisions  and 
procedures  have  shown  how  embarass- 
ingly  little  thought  goes  into  CRT  ac- 
tions. Recently,  copyright  users  and 
owners  subject  to  two  of  the  compulso- 
ry licenses  under  the  CRT's  jurisdic- 
tion—public broadcasting  and  Juke- 
box—have privately  negotiated  rates 
rather  than  risk  the  c^ricious  inepti- 
tude of  the  CRT. 

Among  its  duties,  the  CRT  is  respon- 
sible for  distributing  cable  copyright 
royalties.  The  1979  fees  have  not  yet 
been  distributed  despite  the  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
D.C.  Circuit  in  ChrUtian  Broadeastino 
Nettoork.  Inc.  v.  CRT  720  F.2d  1295 
(1983)  which  had  substantially— al- 
though not  without  criticism- af- 
firmed the  CR'Fs  distribution  deci- 
sions. 

The  three  items  remanded  to  the 
CRT  in  that  decision  were  decided  by 
the  CRT  again.  These  are  the  subject 
of  yet  another  pending  court  appeal. 
Indeed,  all  cable  distributions  for  the 
years  1979  through  1982  were  the  sub- 
ject of  i4>peals  pending  in  the  D.C.  cir- 
cuit as  of  April  1985. 

In  Christian  Broadcasting,  the  court 
was  troubled  by  the  near  inability  of 
the  CRT  to  ejcplaln  its  distributional 
decisionmaking.  This  was  the  court's 
second  admonition  to  the  CRT  along 
these  lines,  the  flrst  having  been  in 
Natitmal  Cable  Television  Association 
V.  CAT  689  F.2d  1077  (1982). 

The  revelation  that  former  CRT 
chairperson  Marianne  Hall  was  the 
author/editor  of  a  racist  book  is  only 
the  most  recent  problem.  Many  of  us 
were  also  disturbed  by  the  most  recent 
nomination  by  President  Reagan:  A 
personal  aid  of  his  former  political  di- 
rector who  has  no  experience  in  copy- 
right whatsoever. 

The  two  remaining  Commissioners 
have  little  or  no  experience  in  copy- 
right. Both  have  been  active  politically 
in  Republican  organizations.  During 
oversight  hearings  this  year,  it  was  dis- 
closed that  these  $70.000-per-year 
public  onployees  do  not  regularly 
show  up  at  woA. 

The  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
Sunset  Act  eliminates  the  C31T  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  Further,  it  pro- 
vides that  any  action  taken  by  the 
CRT  from  today  forward  shall  have  no 
effect.  I  recognize  that  this  is  unusual 
action  but  it  is  not  unprecedented  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  necessary. 

The  CRT  in  its  present  form  is  in- 
capable of  giving  adequate  consider- 
ation to  the  complex  issues  involved  in 
ratemaking.  The  two  sitting  Commis- 
sioners on  the  five-member  CRT  may 
not  represent  a  quorum  and  there  is 
by  no  means  a  clear  answer  to  whether 
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or  not  the  CRT  can  function  at  all 
even  if  this  legislation  were  not  en- 
acted. 

I  do  not  believe  the  cable  copyright 
rates  In  place  today  are  fair.  In  the 
past.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
correct  an  urban/rural  bias  in  the 
rates  and  I  have  supported  related  leg- 
islation to  correct  this  and  several 
other  rate  inequities.  Nevertheless, 
freezing  these  rates  for  2  years  Is  the 
best  alternative,  given  the  need  for  ef- 
ficient Government  and  the  irrepara- 
ble condition  of  the  CRT. 

Under  current  law,  an  owner  or  user 
of  a  work  subject  to  the  cable  copy- 
right compulsory  license  can  initiate  a 
rate  proceeding  anytime  during  1985. 
As  I  mentioned,  only  one  proceeding 
has  been  initiated  so  far  this  year  and 
it  is  on  an  extremely  narrow  question. 

This  does  not  mean  tbat  cable  opera- 
tors or  copyright  owners  are  happy 
with  the  status  quo.  Rather,  they  are 
afraid  of  the  CRT  because  it  is  irrep- 
arably broken  and  inciu>able  of  render- 
ing a  sensible  decision. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  only  a 
temporary  measure.  I  strongly  support 
the  compulsory  license  for  cable  re- 
transmission of  copyright  materials 
and  I  oppose  the  current  rates.  But 
the  system  is  such  a  mess,  this  is  a 
necessary  first  step  toward  finding  a 
solution.  I  ask  the  cable  industry  to 
live  with  the  ciirrent  rates  for  the  time 
being. 

The  biU  would  not  affect  the  recent 
compromise  reached  l>etween  the  per- 
forming rights  organizations  and  Juke- 
box operators  which  was  engineered 
by  Representative  KASTzmtKiBR.  And 
present  challenges  in  court  regaitttng 
interpretations  of  the  cable  rate  col- 
lections would  likewise  not  be  affected. 

Copjrright  owners  wHl  be  affected  by 
this  legislation  only  if  Congress  fails 
to  act  by  January  1,  1988.  In  that  cir- 
cumstance, no  distribution  system  will 
be  in  place  to  distribute  the  copjrrlght 
royalties  and  no  distributions  will 
occur. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  with  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  we  can  then  expedi- 
tiously address  the  substantive  issue  of 
correcting  the  basic  inequities  which 
have  been  identified  in  the  copyright 
law.  We  must  develop  a  sengtble  mech- 
anism for  the  distribution  and  coUec- 
Uon  of  rosralties  well  in  advance  of  the 
sunset  date.* 


TRIBUTT!  TO  PATRICK  V. 
MURPHY 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

ornwTOKK 
ni  THE  HOC8B  Or  aXPRBSBITATITaS 

WedTiesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Bflr.  BIAOGL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month.  I  was  privileged  to  present  the 
Police  Executive  Research  Forum's 
second  annual  Leadership  Award  to 
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Patrick  Murphy,  who  retired  recently 
after  12  years  as  president  of  the 
Police  Foundation— a  nom>rofit  insti- 
tution dedicated  to  fostering  improve- 
ment and  innovation  In  policing. 

But.  for  those  of  us  who  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  law  en- 
forcement community,  we  know  that 
Pat  Murphy's  work  on  behalf  of  police 
did  not  begin,  nor  will  It  end  with  the 
Police  Foundation.  In  fact.  Pat  Mur- 
phy's law  enforcement  career  dates 
back  some  40  years  when  he  became  a 
New  York  City  patrol  officer  in  1945. 
Following  in  his  family's  law  enforce- 
ment tradition— his  father  and  two  of 
his  brothers  were  also  police  officers- 
he  performed  his  Job  admirably  and 
quickly  moved  up  through  the  ranks. 

After  becoming  a  deputy  inspector, 
he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
New  York  City  police  force  to  beoome 
chief  of  police  in  Syracuse,  NY.  He 
would  later  serve  as  chief  police  ad- 
ministrator in  Detroit,  Washington. 
DC,  and  New  Yoi^  City,  where  he  re- 
turned to  become  police  commissioiaer 
from  1970  to  1973.  In  addition.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  him  to 
become  the  first  administrator  of  the 
now  defunct  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  Throughout  his 
career  he  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
being  not  only  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  highly  regarded  police  execu- 
tives, but  also  one  of  its  most  oontro- 
versiaL 

During  his  tenure  as  Detroit's  Police 
Commissioner,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
hailed  him  as  a  "symbol  of  the  new 
breed  of  police  administrator  *  *  *  in- 
telligent, tough,  and  sinoere."  But,  be- 
cause of  his  toughness  and  his  firm, 
yet  innovative,  ideas  about  police  tac- 
tics he  has  crossed  swords  with  many 
inside  and  outside  the  law  enforce- 
ment profession— from  the  rank  and 
file  officers  he  commanded  to  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  who  disapproved  of  Pat's  oftm 
shup  criticism  of  the  police  prof eofon 
and  the  need  for  improvonent. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Pat  Murphy  is 
a  lot  of  things  to  a  lot  of  people,  but 
his  work  has  clearly  been  highlighted 
throughout  by  his  himiane  handling 
of  racial  disorders:  his  abhorrence  of 
police  corruption  and  incompetence; 
his  work  to  upgrade  and  professional- 
ize police  educational  and  training 
standards;  and  his  ccnnmltment  to  im- 
proving police-community  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  served  with 
Pat  Murphy  for  many  years  on  the 
New  York  City  police  force,  and  who 
continues  to  woi^  with  him  on  a 
nuunber  of  Important  prolaw  enforce- 
ment initiatives,  such  as  the  effort  to 
outlaw  armor-piercing  "cop  killer"  bul- 
lets, I  want  to  salute  him  for  his  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  law  en- 
forcement profession.  He  may  have  re- 
tht^d  from  the  Police  Foundation,  but 
knowing  Pat,  his  vision  and  concern 
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for  the  law  enforcement  profession 
wUl  never  cewe— we  am  all  be  thank- 
ful for  that 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  a  recent  New  York  Times  article 
that  offers  a  brief  glimpse  of  Pat  Mur- 
phy's views  about  the  law  enforcement 
profession  he  values  so  highly: 

Rinxcnoira  or  40  YK*ma  Ik  thi  FtnacB 

WOKLD 

(By  David  Bumham) 

Wasbumitom,  June  4.— In  the  40  yean 
since  Patrick  V.  Murphy  became  a  patrol- 
man in  Brooklyn,  he  has  walked  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent beat*. 

In  1963  be  was  appointed  chief  of  police  of 
Syracuse:  In  1M7  he  became  the  public 
safety  director  of  Washington,  D.C.;  in  1969 
he  took  command  of  the  Detroit  Police  De- 
partment, and  in  1970,  In  the  wake  of  a  cor- 
ruption scandal,  he  was  named  the  reform 
commisrioner  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department 

But  Mr.  Murphy  has  never  Q>ent  much 
time  looking  back,  and  today  he  says  he  be- 
lieves that  substantial  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal leadership  of  the  dtles  and  the  top  com- 
mand of  malor  police  departments  are 
changing  the  way  the  police  an  across  the 
country  operate. 

Mr.  Murphy,  remarkably  boyish-looking 
at  85  years  of  age.  recently  retired  after  12 
years  as  president  of  the  Police  Foundation, 
an  Independent  research  Institution  estab- 
lished by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  1973.  But 
he  Is  still  trying  to  chart  the  direction  of 
American  poUdng. 

"There  have  been  Incredible  changes  in 
police  work  since  I  began  walking  a  beat  in 
Red  Hook,  but  I  see  even  more  dramatic 
changes  in  the  future,"  he  said. 

"As  more  and  more  blaclu  and  Hispanics 
have  become  the  mayors  and  police  chiefs 
of  the  nation's  largest  cities,  the  police  are 
adopting  a  very  different  approach."  he 
said.  "More  az>d  more  they  are  finding  ways 
to  work  with  the  community,  to  q>ot  the 
drug  dealer  and  burtfar  and  to  actually  pre- 
vent crime." 

Mr.  Murphy  said  this  represented  a  major 
break  with  the  past  "It  wasn't  so  long  ago 
that  the  all-white,  mostly  male  police  de- 
partments in  most  cities  were  really  there  to 
enforce  an  informal  but  very  real  system  of 
segregation."  he  said.  "Real  cooperation  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  policed  was  very 
rare." 

In  addition  to  the  growing  political  au- 
thority of  black  and  Hispanic  politicians  and 
police  commanders,  another  change  he  feels 
may  be  contributing  to  improved  coopera- 
tion is  the  deployment  of  women  as  patrol 
offlcera.  "From  what  little  we  know,  women 
seem  to  have  a  more  patient  and  coopera- 
tive way  of  working  with  citizens,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Murphy  says  the  gradual  IntegraUon 
of  American  politics  is  woiking  to  chuige 
policing  even  in  cities  where  the  mayor  Is 
not  black.  "Today  there  often  are  two  or 
three  black  dty  coundlmen  who  are  willing 
to  speak,  out  about  unacceptable  conditions 
and  newspapers  who  are  willing  to  publish 
their  views,"  he  said. 

OH  THB  lOSTTSS  OF  PORCE 

Where  once  the  misuse  of  force  frequent- 
ly was  winked  at  if  not  condooed,  the  police 
today  "are  trained  and  ordered  to  use  force 
even  handedly,  intelligently,  q>aringly,"  he 
said. 

This  does  not  mean  that  "there  still  are 
not  occasional  instances  of  police  brutality 
by  individual  officers,"  he  added.  "It  does 
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means  (these  officers  are  punished  when 
caught^' 

At  m^ny  points  in  his  long  career,  Mr. 
Mtuph|  has  prompted  controversy  in  the 
police  World.  Many  senior  members  of  Con- 
gress were  furious  in  1968  when  he  ordered 
the  Wa^Ungton  police  force  to  arrest  but 
not  shopt  at  the  looters  who  roamed  Wash- 
poorer  neighborhoods  in  the  riots 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
itber  King  Jr. 

his  direction,  the  Police  Founda- 
led  many  police  traditionalists  by 
Ing  the  hiring  of  women  as  patrol 
officers]  and  be  seeking  training  techniques 
to  sharwy  reduce  the  use  of  deadly  force. 

In  19|3.  the  International  Aasoctatlon  of 
Chiefs  pt  Police  voted  to  censure  htm  be- 
cause ol  hlB  "derogatory  sUtements."  One 
example  cited  was  Mr.  Murphy's  observa- 
tion thag  the  police  world  in  general  reflect- 
ed the  racism  of  American  society. 

But  St  a  recent  retirement  dinner  in  a 
downto^  hotel,  the  controversies  of  the 
past  seeined  to  dim  as  Mr.  Murphy  sat  sur- 
rounded by  his  wife,  most  of  his  eight  chil- 
dren, hB  brother,  two  sisters  and  a  number 
of  Meads  and  former  associates.  Among 
those  who  rose  to  praise  his  liberal  icono- 
clastic policeman,  in  fact,  were  two  of  the 
nation's  more  conservative  law  enforcement 
leaders:  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d 
and  Wiltiam  Webster,  director  of  the  Feder- 
al Bureau  of  Investigation.* 
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yredneaday,  June  12,  1985 
•  Mr.  PARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  an  article  for  the  Rccoko 
for  my  t  colleagues  perusal  on  India  by 
Robert;  McNamara.  As  the  former 
president  of  the  World  Bank.  Mr. 
McNai^ara  has  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 
edge and  Insight  of  the  problems  of 
develoi|lng  nations.  This  article  on 
India  notes  the  progress  that  India 
has  maifie  over  the  past  decade  or  so  In 
buildlni  Its  economy  and  Its  agricul- 
tural sector.  In  addition,  it  has  done  so 
while  remaining  committed  to  democ- 
racy. 

I  ami  pleased  that  Prime  Minister 
Ohandl  Is  making  a  visit  to  the  United 
States  go  early  In  his  term  as  Prime 
Minister.  I  trust  it  bodes  well  for 
future  United  States-Indian  relations. 
It  is  mjr  hope  that  with  the  help  of  our 
own  Najtlon's  Indian-American  commu- 
nity ovar  two  nations  can  begin  a  new 
era  of  tocreased  friendship  and  imder- 
standlng. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  13, 19881 
Ihdia:  Niw  SiRBiaTRs 
(By  Robert  8.  McNamara) 

Behlng  the  reporting  of  the  visit  by  Prime 
Mlnisteij  Rajiv  Oandhi  Is  another  lni>ortant 
story,  add  one  that  has  not  been  sufficiently 
told:  the  story  of  India's  substantial  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  time  In  India  will 
realize  that  the  key  to  the  country's  devel- 
opment Is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  vil- 
lages-tiere    are    more    than    600,000    of 
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them— and  pi  rtidpation  of  the  rural  poor  in 
the  develoiw  imt  process.  And  that  means 
unloddng  In  Ua's  great  potential  in  agricul- 
ture, the  mail  istay  of  its  economy. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  India's 
food  product  on  capacity,  and  its  efforts  to 
realize  that  ^apeeity,  has  been  grossly  un- 
derestimatedLi  During  the  past  year,  despite 
a  mediocre  monsoon,  food  grain  produced 
by  Indian  falmers  reached  a  record  of  183 
million  tons,  an  Increase  of  more  than  100 
percent  above  the  73  million  tons  produced 
in  1965  at  the  start  of  the  "Oreoi  Revolu- 
tion." In  Indik  today,  the  growth  rate  of  ag- 
ricultural output  is  above  the  population 
growth  rate,  flie  country  is  now  capable  of 
feeding  its  lieople  through  good  and  bad 
years;  it  is  not  only  producing  enough  food, 
but  it  is  also  j  storing  and  distributing  it  ef- 
fectively and  at  present  has  a  siudIus  avail- 
able for  ezpott 

To  stimulate  rice  and  wheat  producUon. 
food  policies  {bD  India  were  adjusted  to  bal- 
ance the  Interest  of  the  urban  consumers, 
who  wanted  cheap  food,  and  those  of 
farmer-produeeis.  who  wanted  to  obtain 
reasonable  piices  for  their  crops.  A  liberal- 
ized pricing  boUcy  gave  fazmers  the  incen- 
tives to  produce  more  and  to  raise  their  pro- 
ductivity. Th^  threat  of  mass  famine  faded 
as  these  incentives  began  to  work,  along 
with  an  ezpgnsion  of  irrigation,  improve- 
ments in  the  (torage  and  marlceting  of  food, 
and  advances  In  agricultural  research. 

The  drougut  that  afflicted  India  In  1979- 
80,  exacerbated  by  power  shortages,  would 
have  meant  4asB  famine  In  the  1960s.  India 
suffered  another  drought  in  1983.  But  be- 
cause of  the  impressive  agricultural  per- 
two  severe  drou^ts  did  not 
famines  that  would  certain- 
without  these  advances, 
of  the  Indian  econmny  has 
forward  on  other  fronts  as 
of  restriction  on  imports, 
for  example,  I  has  already^  introduced  new 
elements  of  cinnpetition  in  India's  Industry. 
And  a  higher  |degree  of  compeUtiveneas  will 
certainly  help  to  strengthen  an  underdevel- 
oped private  sector  and  improve  the  coun- 
try's export  |ierfoimai>ce.  Thus,  prospects 
for  India  to  attain  consistently  higher 
export  growta  rates  are  good  despite  a  dis- 
anx>inting  average  growth  of  about  4  per- 
cent annually  during  the  past  four  years- 
caused  in  part  by  the  global  recession. 

India's  recent  economic  strategy  also  em- 
phasized efficient  use  of  energy  and  speedy 
)f  domestic  energy  resources, 
on  oQ  imports  declined 
It  of  consumption  in  1979  to 
It  In  1983:  this  year,  it  U  ex- 
to  30  percent 

In  general.  I  India  managed  Its  economy 
prudently  and  carefully  throughout  the  pro- 
longed recesrfon  that  plagued  the  global 
economy.  As  a  result,  today  It  is  not  handi- 
capped by  a  debt  problem.  The  country  has 
achieved  a  yegrly  growth  rate  of  5.1  percent, 
quite  close  to  the  target  of  5.3  percent  set  In 
its  plan  covering  the  five  years  to  March 
1985.  The  underpinning  of  this  growth  has 
been  the  very  high  rate  of  investment,  sus- 
tained largelyjby  domestic  savings. 

In  asHfesing  India's  economic  perform- 
ance, it  has  to  be  recognized  that  the  role  of 
foreign  econofnlc  aid  has  been  modest.  Ex- 
ternal resourtes  have  accounted  for  only 
about  7  percent  of  total  development  funds. 
But  these  ang  other  aid  funds  are  crucial 
for  the  overall  "mix"  of  India's  development 
financing.  With  per-capita  income  of  only 
$360,  India  still  belongs  to  the  poorest  group 
of  countries  li  the  world. 
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The  better  life  that  Rajiv  Oandhi  wants 
for  India's  poor,  and  envisions  as  well  for 
the  Improverished  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries, deserves  our  support,  including  sup- 
port for  the  financing  of  such  activities  as 
the  International  Development  Association, 
the  World  Bank's  concessional  lending  affil- 
iate. 

With  such  external  assistance,  there  is  no 
reason  why  India  should  not  contintie  to 
demonstrate  economic  progress  at  home  and 
be  a  convincing  voice  persuading  the  world 
at  large  what  global  economic  cooperation 
can  do  for  the  developing  world.* 


internahonal      communism 

AND      THE      DESTABIIJZATION 
OF  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcRioAii 

IH  THE  HOUSK  OP  RXFRKSKNTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  12.  1985 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  recovered  documents  In  El 
Salvador  allegedly  show  that  Salvador- 
an  guerrillas  are  receiving  training  in 
Communist  countries.  Just  how  much 
more  proof  will  be  needed  before 
America  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  effort  underway  to  turn  all 
of  Craitral  America  into  a  Communist 
revolutionary  paradise  in  America's 
own  front  yard? 

According  to  a  recent  New  Yoiit 
Times  article,  a  wounded  Salvadoran 
senior  rebel  commander  had  numerous 
documents  in  her  possession  when  she 
was  captured.  The  documents  i4>pear 
to  be  authentic  and  list  the  names  of 
rebels  scheduled  to  be  trained  inroad 
In  Vietnam.  Bulgaria,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  East  Germany.  Some  of 
the  training  these  guerrillas  receive  al- 
legedly includes  technical  courses  and 
courses  on  explosives.  The  captured 
documents  also  reportedly  show  a 
much  higher  level  of  dependence  on 
Nicaragua  than  the  rebels  have  public- 
ly admitted. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  the  fact  that 
the  U.S.  rescue  mission  to  Grenada 
may  have  created  tension  between  the 
Nlcaraguans  and  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I 
commend  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  31, 1985] 

CsPTTTUD  Salvadozah  Rbbkl  PAFxas  List 

TRAHIIMO  CLASSB  OVKKSXAS 

(By  James  LeMoyne) 

Sam  Salvador.  Mat  30.— Documents  cap- 
tured from  a  Salvadoran  rebel  leader  recent- 
ly Indicate  that  the  leftist  guerriUa  officials 
are  attending  couraes  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Vietnam  and  Bulgaria. 

The  papers  also  indicate  that  the  Salva- 
doran rebels  consider  Nicaragua  their  clos- 
est ally,  one  to  be  defended  If  it  is  invaded 
by  the  United  States. 

The  documents  give  an  unusually  close 
look  at  the  Inner  workings  of  the  Salvador- 
an rebel  high  command  and  of  relations 
with  Nicaragua's  Sandinlsta  Oovemment. 
They  also  indicate  that,  contrary  to  asser- 
tions by  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
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Sandinistas  appeared  ready  to  cut  of f  aid  to 
the  Salvadoran  rebels  at  the  end  of  1983 
and  may  have  done  so.  at  least  tempmarfly. 
Senior  Salvadoran  military  officers  and 
officials  at  the  Azwrican  ''-i^nttr  here 
have  said  they  believe  tine  documents,  which 
were  shown  to  news  organizations  by  a  Sal- 
vadoran military  official,  are  authentic.  The 
papers  were  captured  last  month  from  a 
senior  rebel  commander,  Nidia  Diaz,  they 
said. 

PAPSU  APRAZ  AOTKBmC 

Several  smaU  details  appear  to  support 
the  authenticity  of  the  documents.  Miss 
Diaz  told  reporters  in  a  brief  news  oonf  «■- 
enoe  last  month  that  she  had  been  captared 
with  "secret  guerrilla  materiaL"  The  docu- 
ments are  grimy,  folded  and  worn  as  would 
be  expected  of  papers  carried  in  the  field. 
Names,  dates  and  events  seemed  to  fit 
actual  events  and  people. 

"Several  officials  of  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy have  seen  these  documents,"  an  em- 
bassy mokesman  said.  "We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  In  their  authenticity." 

But  a  senior  rebel  political  official  raised 
questions  about  the  documents. 

"They  can  put  anyttiing  they  want  Into 
supposedly  captured  documents,"  Jorge  VO- 
lacorta.  a  member  of  the  rebel  Democratic 
Revolutionary  Front  said  In  a  telephone 
interview.  He  refused  to  comment  on  specif- 
ic docimients.  No  officials  of  Miss  Diaz's 
rebel  groups  could  be  reached. 

X^BL  WAS  BADLT  WOOUDBB 

IClss  Diaz  was  badly  wounded  before  being 
captured  by  Salvadoran  troopc  at  the  end  of 
^rlL  She  is  now  recovering  in  police  custo- 
dy. 

Miss  Diaz  is  the  most  senior  rebel  com- 
mander to  be  captured  by  the  Salvadoran 
Army.  She  is  a  top  official  In  the  Coitral 
American  Revolutionary  Workers  Party,  a 
Marxist  group  that  is  one  of  the  five  fac- 
tions In  the  rebel  military  Farabundo  Marti 
Revolutionary  Ftont  The  papers  appear  to 
represent  virtually  the  entire  archive  of  the 
Revolutionary  Worlcers  Party. 

The  documents  contain  analyses  of  inter- 
nation  support  for  the  rebels.  They  speak  of 
seeking  to  influence  the  Democratic  Party 
In  the  United  States  and  the  need  to  moour- 
age  Americans  to  back  the  rebela 

Ouerrilla  plans  are  outlined  for  peace 
talks  with  the  Salvadoran  Ooveniment  One 
diary  entry  calls  President  Jose  Napoleon 
Duarte  the  rebels'  "principle  and  most  dan- 
gerous enemy."  Another  entry  says  the 
rebels  risk  betaig  seen  as  "intranrigenta" 

"Duarte  wants  to  put  us  in  an  imperialist 
bourgeois  project"  the  diary  saya. 

A  letter  appears  to  show  Ouillermo 
Manuel  Ungo,  the  rebels'  chief  political 
spokesman,  complaining  to  rebel  military 
commanders  that  they  are  failing  to  consult 
fully  with  him. 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Ungo  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the  letter.  He  said  he 
could  not  accurately  Judge  a  docummt  that 
he  had  not  read. 

A  diary  conflaeated  with  the  papeit  con- 
tains detailed  notes  of  dlsnuaions  at  the  La 
Palma  peace  talks  between  the  Salvadoran 
Oovemment  and  the  insurgents,  which  Miss 
Diaz  attended.  One  political  pamphlet  ap- 
pears to  be  perforated  by  a  fresh  buUet 
hole.  Another  diary  contains  self-critldsm 
for  "poUtical  infantilism"  and  "paternal- 
ism"; a  love  poon,  and  a  letter  from  a  rela- 
tive. 


i  IR  A  SXAXT 

What  seems  to  be  Miss  Diaz's  personal 
diary  for  1985  lists  rebel  officials  to  be 
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trained  abroad.  The  diary  lists  names  under 
two  headings-  "C^ourses  1984"  and  "Courses 
1985."  Thirteen  rebel  officials  are  listed  as 
due  to  attend  courses  in  1986  In  "VM," 
"BULO"  and  "URR&"  The  letters  stand  for 
Vietnam.  Bulgaria  and  the  U.S&R.,  accord- 
ing to  Salvadoran  and  American  officials. 
Miss  Diaz  is  on  the  list  to  attend  a  course  in 
Vietnam. 

The  listing  for  1984  has  30  names  of 
people  to  be  trained  In  the  same  countries 
and  in  East  Oermany.  Some  of  the  lisUngs 
are  backed  up  by  notes  later  In  the  <Uaiy. 
One  entry  says:  "To  Bulgaria:  Xknesto  Mal- 
donado.  To  the  USSR:  lima,  Marleoa" 
Other  entries  refer  to  "technical"  courses, 
and  the  study  of  explosives. 

AnothCT  set  of  documents  chronicle  tense 
relatloas  between  the  rebel  high  '^«w»"»»»~< 
and  mcaragua's  Banrtinista  leaden  after  the 
United  States  invaded  Orenada  in  October 
1963.  They  show  a  much  higlier  level  of  de- 
pendence on  mcaragua  than  the  rebels  have 
publidy  admitted.  But  the  itnmwn^nf,  giw 
indfcate  that  the  Sandinistas  may  weU  have 
cut  off  aid  to  the  rebels  in  1983. 

Rebel  officials  did  briefly  leave  Nicaragua 
in  November  1983.  The  donmimU  indicate 
that  their  departure  came  after  a  heated 
debate  with  the  Sandtaitatas. 

A  short  handwritten  note  on  Nov.  9. 1963, 
ta  addressed  to  "R.  Roca"  from  "Simon." 
Roberto  Roca  is  the  head  of  the  Central 
American  Revolutionary  Workers  Pmrty.  A 
Salvadoran  mUitaiy  inteUigenoe  officer  said 
"Simon"  Is  the  code-name  for  Shafik 
Handal.  the  head  of  the  Salvadoran  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  note  says  the  Sandinistas  are  about 
to  expd  the  r^iels  from  Managua  and  wHI 
"definitely  cut  off  supplies." 

"I  believe  we  must  sent  a  iiifsagi!  to  FIdd 
and  seek  a  definition  to  know  who  to  rely 
on."  it  adds.  Salvadoran  officials  said  they 
believe  the  note  referred  to  FUel  Castro, 
the  Cuban  leader. 

What  seems  to  be  a  handwritten  note  by  a 
rebel  official  on  Nov.  7,  1983,  refers  to  a 
meeting  between  "LOpez"  of  the  Sandinlsta 
Ront's  Directorate  of  Intematiooal  Rela- 
tions and  rebel  itpiestutatlvei.  Julio  LOpes 
is  the  head  of  the  HantWnists  Directorate  of 
International  Relations.  The  '««n"««ff  says 
the  Sandinistas  are  about  to  cut  off  aid  be- 
cause they  fear  an  attack  from  the  United 

In  what  seems  to  be  a  last-ditch  appeal  to 
the  Sandinistas,  the  document  states  that 
the  rebels  "consider  that  the  Salvadoran 
peoples  war  has  In  its  actual  level  of  devel- 
(^ntent  a  strategic  importance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  revolution  and  for  the  region,  mca- 
ragua in  the  vanguard  constitutes  the  ad- 
vanced and  true  revolution." 

The  document  says  the  Nlcaraguans  have 
asked  for  a  list  of  rebels  to  be  baaed  near 
the  border  for  militaiy  training.  If  the 
United  States  invadea,  the  Salvadoran 
rebels  are  to  fight  in  the  Sandinlsta  Army, 
the  document  saya. 

"All  logistical  support  will  be  divided  here 
to  confront  the  aggression."  the  document 
adda.  The  mcaraguans  can  no  longer  "be 
protecting  supplies"  to  the  rebels,  it  says, 
adding  the  most  rebel  officials  living  in  Ma- 
nagua wiU  have  to  leave  and  those  that  stay 
will  be  under  the  control  of  a  Sandinlsta  of- 
fidaL 

A  Sandinlsta  military  Intelligence  officer 
wUl  be  detached  to  "facilitate  communica- 
tions," apparently  between  rebels  Inside  and 
outside  Nicaragua,  the  paper  say. 

The  guerrillas  should  stress  the  rebels' 
desire  for  unity  with  the  Sandinistas,  the 
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document  mdds.  calUng  for  "the  most  inti- 
mate cooniinatlon  in  a  concrete  manner  on 
all  political,  military,  propaganda  and  diplo- 
matic fronts." 

RBQUKST  roa  AID 

A  document  from  the  five  top  rebel  com- 
manders to  the  Sandinista  National  Direc- 
torate on  Nov.  10.  1983,  calls  on  them  to 
provide  the  rebels  "new  and  audacious 
forms  of  aid,"  to  allow  the  rebels  to  help 
repel  an  invasion. 

"We  thank  you  for  aU  the  aid  you  offered 
and  we  hope  it  continues  because  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  defeat  whatever  form  of  inva- 
sion on  Central  American  soil,"  the  docu- 
ment says.  Another  docimient  dated  Nov.  2, 
1S83,  calls  for  meetings  with  the  Sandinistas 
azKl  the  Cubans. 

A  separate  set  of  documents  analyze  inter- 
national support  for  the  rebels  In  Ehirope, 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States.  One 
document  dated  October  1984  calls  for  in- 
creaaed  rebel  attach  before  the  American 
Presidential  elections.  "If  the  Donocrats 
win.  It  would  fortify  the  tendency  to  negoti- 
ate," but  would  not  necessarily  change 
American  strategy  in  Central  America,  the 
document  says.* 


A  SHORT  mSTORT  OF  THE  PKR 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

or  OHIO 

n  THB  BOVSS  OP  REPRESKNTATIVZS 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  lir.  Speaker, 
polycystic  kidney  disease  [PKD]  af- 
fects an  estimated  400,000  people  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  more  common 
than  muscular  dystrophy,  hemophilia, 
cystic  fibrosis,  sickle  cell  anemia,  spina 
bifida,  and  Down's  syndrome. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Anderson,  is  affected  by  PKD.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  a  volunteer  associate  of 
the  Polycystic  Kidney  Research 
[PKR]  Foundation,  a  not-for-profit  or- 
ganization to  support  research  and 
education.  Mr.  Anderson  has  brought 
to  my  attention  a  short  history  of  the 
PKR  Foundation,  which  I  commend  to 
'my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
A  Shokt  HisToar  or  thk  PKR  Foundatior 
(By  Joseph  H.  Bruenlng,  President) 

The  purpose  of  the  PKR  Fotmdation  is  to 
find  first  the  cause  and  then  the  cure  of 
polycyatic  kidney  disease  (PKD).  In  the  im- 
mediate future  we  expect  information  to  be 
developed  which  will  improve  the  clinical 
treatment  of  PKD. 

You  may  be  interested  in  how  the  Foun- 
dation came  into  being  and  why  in  "".n^. 
City. 

In  the  late  1970's  my  wife  was  diagnosed 
as  having  PKD  (her  mother  had  died  from 
it,  many  years  ago).  She  had  to  start  dialysis 
treatment  in  1980.  I  naturally  inquired  into 
what  was  going  in  the  medical  field  about 
PKD,  research  to  find  the  cause  and  cure.  It 
Is  a  major  disease,  more  prevalent  than  mus- 
cular dystrophy,  cystic  fibrosis,  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  other  highly  publicized  diseases. 

PKD  is  enormously  expensive  to  the  Gov- 
ernment (through  Medicare),  to  Insurance 
companies  that  have  large-scale  group 
health  aod  accident  coverage,  and  to  the 
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PKD  sufferers  themselves.  It  is  phyalologl- 
cally  anp  psychologically  devastating  to  the 
PKD  pCUents  and  their  families.  Tet  noth- 
ing seemed  to  be  happening. 

In  19f  1  there  was  an  article  in  our  local 
newspaper,  an  interview  by  the  medical 
editor  iHth  a  Dr.  Jared  Grantham  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center.  In  the 
interview  Dr.  Grantham  was  questioning 
why  there  was  no  research  into  PKD.  At 
that  time  we  were  busy  selling  our  family- 
owned  business,  the  sale  being  completed  in 
1982.  la  the  simuier  of  1983  I  met  Dr. 
Grantham  and  he  and  I  decided  to  start  the 
PKR  Foundation. 

He  is^ead  of  the  Nephrology  Department 
at  the  TlDlverBlty  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
which  i^  located  in  the  Greater  Ksnttsn  City 
Metropolitan  area.  He  is  also  an  interna- 
tionally jrecognixedN^hrologist  whose  par- 
ticular kiterest  is  PKD.  He  and  I  decided 
that  bemuse  there  were  other,  large  organi- 
zations devoted  to  the  care  of  kidney  pa- 
tients we  would  concentrate  entirely  on  re- 
search. 

I  enlisted  two  close  long-time  friends,  Ilus 
W.  Dav^  my  attorney  (and  former  Idayor 
of  Kansas  City)  and  Edward  J.  Dillon,  a 
CPA  WOD  had  for  many  years  been  the  Con- 
troller ipd  Executive  Vice  President  of  our 
former  company.  I  also  signed  up  our 
daughter  and  son-ln-law,  telling  them  that 
this  is  a  continuing  effort  and  that  in  the 
even  of  my  death  or  illness,  they  were  the 
ones  who  would  have  to  carry  it  on. 

Dr.  Omitham  said  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  scientists  in  the  United  States  in- 
terested in.  and  capable  of,  basic  research  in 
PKD.  Ttiere  are  the  Scientific  Advisors  on 
our  letterhead  and  their  associates.  This 
group,  Qnder  the  sponsorship  of  the  PKR 
Foundatfon,  met  in  Kansas  City  in  the 
summer  I  of  1983  and  began  the  preparation 
of  an  a^Ucation  to  the  National  Institutes 
of  Healm  which  resulted  in  a  3-year  grant 
totalling  $1,400,000  for  seven  research 
projects.  These  are  being  carried  out  at  the 
various  ^versities  with  which  these  scien- 
tists are  jassodated. 

Becau^  the  NIH  prefers  laboratory-type 
research  (white  mice,  etc)  they  did  not  fund 
one  important  project,  which  is  clinical  in 
nature,  that  of  Dr.  William  Bennett  of  the 
Oregon  health  Sciences  University.  There- 
fore our  Foundation  has  undertaken  to  fi- 
nance directly  Dr.  Bennett's  research, 
$25,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to  find  a  spe- 
cific antibiotic  for  infected  kidney  cysts. 

Sept^ber  29-30.  1984.  the  First  Interna- 
tional Workshop  on  the  clinical  treatment 
of  polycystic  kidney  disease  was  held  in 
Kansas  |aty.  It  was  truly  IntemaUonal— 
there  w«re  medical  experts  from  Italy.  Swit- 
zerland, and  England,  as  well  as  the  top 
people  to  the  United  States.  The  meeting 
was  a  complete  success,  and  the  results  will 
benefit  many  people  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come.  One  of  the  speakers  said  that 
there  had  been  more  productive  discussion 
about  polycystic  kidney  disease  in  the  day 
and  hall  of  the  conference  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding tbo  years. 

A  prolect.  which  the  Foundation  is  Just 
startlngjisa  roster  of  families  with  a  histo- 
ry of  IfED,  preferably  those  with  two  or 
even  th<ee  generations  living,  and  especially 
those  upth  Identical  twins.  Such  famlllea 
will  be  asked  to  give  a  detaUed  family  histo- 
ry together  with  blood  and  skin  samples. 
The  puitxMe  is  to  begin  a  highly  sophisticat- 
ed atteinpt  to  trace  the  abnormal  gene 
which  «sues  PKD.  Tou  may  be  aware  of 
the  spe<  tacular  success  of  such  a  search  for 
the  gen  '.  causing  Huntington's  disease,  and 
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the  same  techniques  and  the 
at  Indiana  University.* 


THEY  E  ARE  TO  SPEAK  OUT 


HON.inCKJOERAHALLn 

lor  WEST  vncixiA 

nr  THX  H017SK  OP  RKPRESEirTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHJfOJi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
liice  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  an  article  written  by  a 
former  Mei^ber  of  this  body,  our  col- 
league froib  Illinois.  Paul  Findley. 
Paul  has  written  a  book  on  his  experi- 
ences with  special  interest  groups 
called  "They  Dare  to  Speak  Out."  In 
the  April  29,  1985  issue  of  "The  Wash- 
ington Report  on  Middle  East  Af- 
fairs." Paul  detaUs  the  problems  he 
faced  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his 
book.  T 

I  believe  t|iat  many  of  my  colleagues 
wiU  find  Foul's  book  Interesting  in 
that  any  one  of  us  could  become  the 
target  of  a  special  interest  lobbying 
group.  "Thdy  Dare  to  Speak  Out"  pro- 
vokes thoughtful  and  sometimes 
frightening  I  visions  of  what  is  in  the 
best  interesjts  of  our  political  system 
and  what  if  in  the  best  interests  of 
America,  f  irfet.  in  the  Ifiddle  East. 

[From  the  Washington  Report  on  Middle 
East  iAffairs.  Apr.  29, 1985] 

THX  jROAD  TO  PUBLICATIOR 

(By  Paul  Findley) 

On  a  visit  last  March  to  his  son  in  Flag- 
staff, Arizona,  a  merchant  from  Jackson- 
ville, Illinois,  following  his  usual  custom, 
stopped  to  chat  with  the  manager  of  the 
community's  largest  book  store.  Although 
he  knew  the  book  would  not  be  available 
until  May,  he  asked.  "Do  you  have  Paul 
FIndley's  newlbook  on  Israel's  lobby?" 

"No."  came  the  answer.  "When  will  you 
have  it  on  sale?"  The  merchant  didn't  even 
glance  at  a  catalog  before  he  said,  "We 
won't  have  it."  Then  he  added,  somewhat 
lamely,  "I've  heard  about  the  book  and  it's 
not  of  general  interest.  I'm  sure  it  won't  get 
this  far  west." 

This  gloomy  forecast  echoed  discouraging 
reactions  I  hsd  heard  re[>eatedly  during  the 
two-year  periad  in  which  I  assembled  mate- 
rial and  put  together  the  text  of  my  book. 
"They  Dare  to  Speak  Out:  People  and  Insti- 
tutions Confipnt  Israel's  Lobby."  The  road 
to  publication  was  strewn  with  hurdles,  and 
I  know  marketing  will  not  be  easy. 

A  man  who  [served  for  many  years  as  con- 
fidant to  Lynldon  B.  Johnson  once  told  me 
to  drop  the  project:  "Tou  don't  have  a 
prayer  of  harlng  the  book  marketed.  Tou 
probably  wonft  even  be  able  to  get  a  pub- 
lisher, large  pr  small.  Besides,  there  is  no 
way  that  you  can  do  a  thorough  investiga- 
tive Job.  The  lobby  won't  let  you  get  the 
facts.  I  am  well-known  by  the  lobby  and.  I 
think.  truste<L  But  frankly.  I  know  that  I 
couldn't  get  t]  le  facts  either." 

To  demons^te  the  power  of  the  lobby, 
he  told  me  that  in  1975  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Jewish  community  in  Texas  told  him 
he  was  headhig  for  the  Senate  to  solicit  the 
help  of  a  sen  itor  on  a  pro-Israel  issue.  My 
friend  wanie  I  the  Jewish  leader  that  the 
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senator  in  question  was  Icnown  to  be  unsym- 
pathetic to  Israel. 

The  Texan  insisted:  "IH  prove  you 
wrong."  The  two  walked  into  a  law  firm  on 
M  Street  in  Washington  where  the  Jewish 
leader  aaked  about  the  senator.  "Give  me  a 
minute,"  the  lawyer  said.  He  went  to  his 
phone,  tapped  out  a  number,  waited,  then 
tapped  another  series  of  numbers  and  lis- 
tened. He  never  said  a  word  but  made  notes. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  with  a  de- 
tailed report  of  how  the  senator  had  voted 
and  the  positions  he  had  taken  on  issues  im- 
portant to  Israel.  He  was  pro-Israel. 

My  friend  said,  "I  was  astonished.  Some- 
where was  a  computer  full  of  detaUs  on 
nobody  knows  how  many  people.  It  was  Just 
a  matter  of  tapping  the  right  numbers  and 
up  came  the  information." 

When  I  told  him  I  was  determined  to 
write  the  book,  he  added,  "In  that  case.  Just 
write  your  own  ex[>erlence,  have  it  typed 
and  the  pages  bound.  Put  it  in  a  university 
library.  Don't  waste  your  time  trying  to  get 
it  printed." 

THE  SAO  STATE  Or  ATTAIKS 

Andrew  Wylie.  a  respected  literary  agent, 
read  a  sample  of  my  manuscript  but  de- 
clined to  represent  me:  "It's  a  sad  state  of 
affairs,  but  no  major  publishing  house  will 
touch  it.  I  would  be  wasting  your  time  and 
mine." 

For  more  than  a  year,  I  despaired  of  even 
finding  an  agent  to  represent  me.  Finally, 
Jay  Garon  of  Oaron-Brooks  Agency  agreed 
to  try.  But  after  eight  months  he  found  no 
takers. 

On  my  own,  I  spent  two  months  trying  to 
get  Dodd-Mead  to  publish  my  booli.  I  was 
hopeful  because  after  owner  Sam  Moore,  a 
Lebanese  American,  had  read  three  chap- 
ters he  told  me  with  great  emotion:  "'Every 
word  you  write  is  true.  This  book  must  be 
published."  However,  his  enthusiasm  faded, 
and  I  heard  nothing  further. 

I  spent  two  more  months  trying  to  win  the 
approval  of  Random  House.  After  three 
members  of  the  editorial  staff  read  the 
manuscript.  Vice  President  Bob  Loomls  rec- 
ommended a  green  light.  But  when  he 
sought  approval  at  the  top  he  was  told: 
"There  is  no  way  we  can  publish  that  book." 
Next,  Bruce  Lee  of  William  Morrow  and 
Company,  who  had  handled  publication  of 
Stephen  Green's  book.  Taking  Sidet,  was  fa- 
vorably impressed  but,  again,  the  top  man- 
agement said  no.  Lee  told  me:  "It's  an  out- 
standing book,  and  I  did  aU  I  could. "  He  said 
the  management  had  decided  it  would  cause 
too  much  "trouble  in  house,  as  well  as  out- 
side the  house." 

Meanwhile,  a  smaU  but  experienced  pub- 
lisher, Lawrence  Hill  and  Company  of  West- 
port,  Connecticut,  agreed  to  publish  it.  The 
quest  was  over. 

Throughout  the  experience  I  had  pressed 
on  to  complete  the  manuscript.  Most  books, 
I  believe,  are  written  over  a  period  of  years. 
My  book  on  Lincoln  the  C^ongreasman  UL 
Lincoln:  The  Crucible  of  Conffreu)  required 
six  years  of  work.  But  this  one.  I  felt,  had  to 
be  completed  with  dispatoh.  The  story  of 
lobby  activity  needed  to  be  told.  To  meet  my 
self-imposed  two-year  deadline,  I  rented  an 
office  in  downtown  Washington  and,  thanks 
to  the  recommendaiton  of  Professor  Beth 
Tillman  of  Georgetovm  University,  I  se- 
cured the  part-time  services  of  two  able 
young  scholars. 

With  the  book  finally  coming  out  this 
May,  the  remaining  challenge  is  getting 
stores  to  display  it.  After  gathering  the  ma- 
terial and  learning  of  the  dismal  experience 
of  other  authors  whose  books  deal  critically 
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with  Israeli  activities.  I  respect  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  lobby  and  its  sldll  at  commu- 
nity-level intimidation.  Long  before  publican 
tion,  the  boolutore  manager  in  Flagstaff  al- 
ready had  received  the  message  to  boycott. 
WiU  my  book  get  that  far  west,  as  weU  as 
north,  south  and  east?  Stay  tuned.* 
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DON'T  TAX  INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


CRISIS  IN  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  198S 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  conunend  my  colleague  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Daschle]  for  refoeusing 
attention  on  the  continuing  problems 
faced  by  the  farm  community— prob- 
lems that  have  not  disappeared  with 
the  coming  of  spring. 

The  crisis  in  agriculture  is  far  from 
over— in  fact,  we  may  be  gearing  for 
some  of  the  worst  years  yet  in  agricul- 
ture. Contrary  to  some  reports,  the  sit- 
uation that  prevailed  last  winter  per- 
sists. The  spring's  tendency  to  uplift 
our  spirits  maslts  deep-rooted  prob- 
lems that  bode  ill  for  agriculture  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Resolutely  low  farm  prices  brought 
on  by  the  strong  dollar  abroad,  surplus 
crops,  and  confusing  farm  policy  sig- 
nals from  Washington  liatter  the  farm 
community  and  show  little  indication 
of  easing. 

I  represent  a  chiefly  rural  area  in 
Alabama  comprised  of  some  of  the 
richest  farm  land  in  the  country.  The 
hard-working  families  who  till  this 
soil,  many  of  them  generations-old. 
are  slowly  being  squeezed  out  of  busi- 
ness. Depressed  farm  profits,  declining 
land  values  and  credit  that  comes  too 
late  have  left  farm  families  in  ruin. 

Experiences  in  my  district  merely  re- 
flect a  greater  desperation  weaving  its 
way  through  farm  regions  all  across 
the  country. 

The  troubled  f  ann  economy  touches 
every  sector  of  American  society- 
equipment  tuppliers,  chemical  produc- 
ers, envlronmentaligts,  shippers.  smaU 
businfsa  people,  consumers.  Everyone 
connected  to  this  most  basic  of  human 
endeavors— the  production  of  tood— 
has  a  stake  in  devising  a  solution  to 
these  problems.  Everyone  has  a  stake 
in  the  development  of  stable  farm 
policy  that  instills  confidence  and  re- 
stores hope  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

Let  us  not  allow  America's  No.  1  in- 
dustry to  stagger  by  default  into  a 
system  devoid  of  Incentives  and  lack- 
ing Inspiration.  Let  us  not  abandon 
our  commitment  but  redouble  our  ef- 
forts to  adiieve  a  solution  that  works 
for  America's  farmers  and  works  for 
all  Americans.* 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KEHTUCKT 
Dl  TBI  BOTJSE  OP  RXPRESOrrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1985 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived an  excellent  letter  on  May  1 
from  my  friend  and  constituent 
Thomas  O.  Cox  from  Henderson.  KT. 
I  believe  his  message  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration. 

Tom  Cox.  who  is  a  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  agent  in  Henderson,  writes 
to  express  his  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed measures  that  would  place  a  tax 
on  the  annual  increase  in  the  value  of 
a  life  insurane  [>olicy,  as  well  as  taxing 
group  life  and  health  benefits. 

I  agree  with  his  concerns  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  his  timely  com- 
ments. Upon  reflection.  I  am  hopeful 
that  any  plan  to  tax  individual  or  em- 
ployee policyholders  on  insurance  will 
be  dropped. 

The  letter  from  Thomas  O.  Cox  fol- 
lows: 

Hon.  Casroll  Hitbbako, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkah  C^oKosEssMAii  HuBBAKo:  I  am  a  Met- 
ropolitan Life  agent  and  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  certain  proposals  in 
the  Treasury  Tax  Plan  now  under  consider- 
ation by  Congress.  One  would  tax  policy- 
holders on  the  annual  increase  in  the  value 
of  their  individual  life  insurance,  another 
would  tax  employees  on  their  group  life  in- 
surance and  a  third  would  tax  employees  on 
their  group  health  insurance.  I  believe  these 
proposals  are  unfair  and  unsound  and 
should  be  rejected. 

The  tax  on  individual  life  Insurance  would 
affect  millions  moderate  and  middle-Income 
funilies  with  life  insurance.  It  would  tax 
amounts  which  policyholders  could  not  get 
without  giving  up  their  life  insurance  pro- 
tection. It  would  be  similar  to  taxing  in- 
creases in  the  value  of  a  home  altliough  it 
has  not  been  sold.  It  would  produce  relative- 
ly small  revenue  and  ignore  social  values 
which  life  insurance  pomotes  such  as  pro- 
viding badly  needed  death  beneflU  to 
widows  and  orphans. 

In  taxing  me  on  my  own  group  life  and 
health  insurance,  you  would  be  Increasing 
the  cost  of  these  necessities  to  me  and 
m«h-ing-  It  harder  for  me  to  provide  on  my 
own  for  the  protection  of  my  family. 

These  new  taxes  would  diaoourage  people 
from  maintaining  needed  insuranoe  protec- 
tion. This,  in  turn,  would  threaten  the  life 
insurance  business  and  the  Jobs  of  people 
like  me  who  have  worked  hard  in  our  effort 
to  provide  reasonable  and  affordable  insur- 
ance to  the  public. 

Please  help  us  by  voting  against  these 


Thomas  O.  Cox.* 


Sincerely, 
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THE  80VIKT8  PLAY  HARDBALL 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ovmanoAa 
IH  TBI  HOU8S  OP  nmBBEHTATTVCS 

Wednetdav.  June  12, 1985 
•  Mr.  BROOICFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Soviets  recently  uaed  strong-»nn 
tactics  scain  against  one  of  our  NATO 
partners  in  East  C3etmany.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  tragic  murder  of  Major 
Nicholson,  the  Soviets  hit  first  and 
asked  questions  later.  I  want  to  call 
the  attenti<Hi  of  my  coUeagues  to  the 
lastest  in  a  list  of  inddoits  involving 
the  Soviets  and  Western  liaison  mis- 
sion personnel  in  East  Oermany.  The 
free  world  must  learn  the  truth  about 
how  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates 
disregard  signed  agreements  and  take 
the  lives  of  innocent  human  beings. 

As  my  coUeagues  weU  know.  MaJ. 
Arthur  D.  Nicholstm.  Jr..  was  shot  to 
death  in  March  by  a  Soviet  soldier 
near  a  Soviet  military  base.  The  major 
was  working  In  an  area  clearly  open  to 
liaison  personnel  under  i^irimking  agree- 
ments. Prior  to  that  sad  incident,  a 
Prench  officer  was  killed  and  his  part- 
ner injured  when  an  East  Gennan 
Army  truck  struck  the  liaison  officer's 
vehicle. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  a  vehicle  driven 
by  three  British  officers  was  also 
rammed  by  a  Soviet  truck.  The  British 
vehicle  was  struck  so  hard  by  the 
Soviet  military  trudi  that  two  wheels 
fell  off  the  British  vehicle.  Soviet  sol- 
diers then  harassed  the  British  offi- 
cers for  5  hours  after  the  incident. 

WhUe  the  Soviets  may  claim  that  all 
of  these  incidents  are  mere  accidents, 
and  not  intentional.  I  strongly  believe 
that  Western  observers  are  being  in- 
timidated by  Soviet  and  Eastern  bloc 
strong-arm  tactics.  Once  again,  in  the 
face  of  Communist  aggresiveness,  the 
free  world  must  take  the  abuse  and 
turns  the  other  che^  In  the  long  run. 
this  is  clearly  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  Soviets,  and  their  friends  around 
the  world. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind,  I  com- 
mend the  following  article  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  WuhJngton  Post.  June  8. 1988] 
SovixTS  Hasass  BunsH  n  East  Okrhaitt 
(By  WUllua  Drosdlsk) 

BoMK.  June  7.— Three  British  officers 
were  hirmiifd  for  five  hours  this  week  by 
Soviet  soldiers  brmndlshing  cocked  weapons 
after  their  mflitsry  vehicle  was  ranuned  by 
'a  Soviet  truck.  British  Army  sources  said 
today. 

The  Incident,  which  occurred  early  Tues- 
day but  was  not  disclosed  until  today,  in- 
volved members  of  the  British  mmtary  liai- 
son mission  based  in  Potsdam. 

Britain  has  lodged  a  strons  protest  with 
the  Soviet  military  authorities  in  East 
Berlin  over  the  action  of  the  Soviet  troops, 
allied  sources  said. 

It  was  the  first  hostile  encounter  between 
Soviet  troops  and  western  liaison  units  since 
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ICal-  Arthur  D.  Nicholson  Jr.,  an  Am^Hran, 
was  4iot  to  death  10  weeks  ago  by  a  sentry 
near  a  Soviet  military  base. 

De«>ite  no  one  beinc  hurt,  the  latest  clash 
could  renew  the  controteisy  over  the  activi- 
ties of  the  llaiacm  teams,  which  carry  out 
"  tned  eaplonase  in  both  Oemianys, 
the  guise  of  mutual  travel  ri^ts  in 
>rmer  occupation  sones  of  the  four 
War  names, 
the  Nicholson  shooting,  the  British. 

^  and  n.8.  units  have  been  conducting 

sensitive  negotlatloos  with  the  SovleU  to 
clarUlr  the  murky  ground  rules  to  avoid  fur- 
ther outbreaks  of  vlolenoe  against  the  liai- 
son patrols. 

Th^  western  teams  roam  throu^  Cast 
Oenaany  on  dally  reoonnaiasanoe  missions, 
gath^lng  what  is  considered  the  beat  on- 
site  lateUigenoe  in  Central  Europe. 

Soviet  liaison  units  are  allowed  to  engage 
In  siAOar  patrols  through  the  former  Brit- 
ish. Vtench  and  American  sectors  in  what 
now  cBostitutes  West  Oermany. 

military  sources,  providing  details 
ay's  altereatlma.  said  the  officers 
:ed  their  Mercedes  Jeep  on  a  ooun- 
south  of  Cottbus.  near  the  Polish 
.    three  miles  from  the  nearest  re- 
stricted aone. 

Whin  two  Soviet  trucks  pulled  out  of  a 
passiag  military  convoy  and  approached 
themJ  the  British  officers  tried  to  withdraw. 
As  tl*y  bittked  their  vehide  away,  one  of 
the  two  trucks  Intercepted  them  and 
rammed  the  Jeep  so  hard  that  two  tires  on 
the  right  side  fell  off.  Several  Soviet  soldiers 
then  Joined  the  fray,  hurling  bricks  and 
shov^ 

Seeling  to  quell  the  confrontation,  the 
Britisli  officers  then  drove  the  damaged 
Jeep,  ^ting  on  its  rims,  to  the  nearest  vil- 
lage ttr  repairs.  The  Soviet  soldiers  foUowed 
and  waved  their  cocked  rifles  tti»n«/»tnyiy 
while  the  Britons  changed  the  tires. 

A  bag  containing  "military  and  personal 
equipaient"  was  removed  from  the  Jeep 
wlthoat  permission  by  a  Soviet  officer,  ae- 
cordiiit  to  a  British  military  spokesman.  Li- 
aison feams,  whose  belongings  are  protected 
by  diaiomatlc  agreement,  usually  conduct 
their  patrols  with  sophisticated  surveillance 
and  infrared  cameras, 
their  credentials  were  checked,  the 
officers  were  released  and  allowed  to 
to  their  base  in  Potsdam  five  hours 
,  le  ramming  occurred. 
'W4  have  no  idea  why  the  Russians  did 
this,  aspeciaUy  since  there  was  no  provoca- 
tion sM  our  men  were  nowhere  near  a  re- 
-^-■-^^'  sone,"  a  British  Army  source  said, 
the  Russians  are  guilty  oceaalon- 
drtvlng.  but  this  is  ridiculous." 
forms  of  harassment  as  ramming 
trary  detention  have  occurred 
year,  a  French  Ualaon  vehicle 
head-on  by  an  East  Oenman 

A  French  officer  was  kOled  and 

anoth^  injured  In  the  colllalon. 

The!  liaison  teams  have  sought  to  avoid 
publicity  in  order  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences ^ong  themselves.  But  the  Nicholson 
kllling  erupted  into  a  political  dispute  be- 
tween) the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  that  has  hampa«d  attempts  by  liai- 
son officers  to  restore  a  "btudneas-as-usual" 
atmonhere. 

Wa^iington  has  demanded  an  apology 
and  opmpensation  for  Nicholson's  family, 
whichi  Moscow  has  rejected  because  it 
claims  the  sentry  was  performing  his  duty 
in  shooting  an  intruder  on  a  spy  mission. 
The  Vnited  SUtes  denied  Soviet  charges 
that  If  icholson  had  crossed  into  one  of  the 
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restricted  tnUltary  sones  that  now  encom- 
40  pocent  of  East  German  territory. 

In  a  show  of  displeasure  over  Tuesday's 
Inddant.  BHtaln  barred  Soviet  miUtary  offi- 
cials todai  from  a  parade  In  West  Beritn 
taoDorlog  the  official  birthday  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  n. 

Western  jdiplomaU  say  tenskxw  with  the 
Soviet  Unlbn  also  have  increased  reomtly 
over  the  tlree  air  corridors  that  link  Weat 
Oermany  With  West  Beriin.  located  110 
miles  Insid4  Bast  Oermany. 

The  Sovfet  Union  has  urged  western  air- 
craft to  flyjat  hitfier  attitudes  into  Beriin  to 
avoid  Soviet  air  e»ercises.  But  the  airlines 
have  objected,  claiming  such  changes  would 
make  lanrtkigs  more  dangerous  hi^ausp  of 
the  steep  a|i^  of  descent. 

The  four  (wartime  ames  operate  a  Joint  air 
traffic  oon^  center  In  West  Beriin  as  one 
of  their  oooperative  occupation  legacies. 
Their  soldiers  also  rotate  guard  duty  at 
Spandau  Prison,  when  Rudolf  Hess,  the  90- 
year-old  N4si  war  criminal,  is  the  only  pris- 


Britlsh.  trench.  XJS.  and  Soviet  authori- 
ties also  retain  ultimate  political  control 
over  the  <$vided  dty  through  a  complex 
series  of  aecords  dating  back  to  the  defeat 
of  the  r^^ 
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DR.  DANA  McLEAN  OREELET 
HONORED  m  CONCORD 


HONj  CHESTER  &  ATKINS 

OriUSSACmJSBZTB 
TK  TBB  taOUSS  OF  ■BFUSBHTATIVn 

Weknetday.  June  12. 19S5 
•  Mr.  ATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evoilng,  tjhe  people  of  Concord,  MA, 
and  the  sarroimdlng  communltiea  wiU 
gather  to  »lebrate  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Dana  Md  can  Oreeley  at  an  interf  atth 
service  at  Trinity  Church  in  Concord. 

To  pay  tribute  to  the  exonplary  life 
and  service  of  Dana  Oreeley  In  the 
XJA  House  of  Representatives  is  but  a 
small  tokien  of  sincere  and  deepest 
thank«  ft>r  a  ministry  that  >>m 
touched  %b.e  lives  of  thousands  of 
people.     ] 

A  mlnlsier  of  the  Unitarian  Unlver- 
salist  Assqdation  and  graduate  of  Har- 
vard Divlhlty  School.  Dana  Greeley 
served  as  minister  of  the  Arlington 
Street  Church  in  Boston  from  193S  to 
1958  befoee  becoming  president  of  the 
American  I  Unitarian  Association.  His 
leadership!  on  major  Issues  of  the  day 
and  his  at^lity  to  bring  about  reconcili- 
ation wero  recognized  throughout  the 
church,  a^d  so  he  played  an  instru- 
mental rdle  in  the  merger  of  the 
American  I  Unitarian  Association  and 
the  UnlvQrsallsts.  He  was  called  to 
serve  as  ^e  first  president  of  the 
American  Unitarian  UnlversaUst  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America. 

It  seems  that  wherever  conflict  or 
misunderstanding  has  arisen.  Dana 
Oreeley  h|u  been  among  the  religious 
leaders  to!  actively  seek  solutions.  In 
Selma,  Ati.  he  supported  the  civil 
rights  movement  led  by  Biartin  Luther 


King.  Jr.  Be  visited  Vietnam  in  1965 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  F^llow- 
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ship  for  Reconciliation  and  returned 
again  Just  prior  to  the  Tet  offensive, 
interviewing  top  officials  to  impress 
upon  them  the  need  for  deescalation 
and  observance  of  basic  human  rights. 
In  the  late  1960's  he  was  traveling  and 
serving  as  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Religious  Free- 
dom headquartered  in  The  Hague. 
One  of  Dana's  greatest  achievements 
was  the  founding  of  the  first  interna- 
tional Interfaith  organization  rooted 
in  a  common  commitment  to  peace 
and  bringing  together  the  world's  reli- 
gious proportionately  represented  in 
the  World  Conference  on  Religion  and 
Peace.  He  serves  as  an  honorary  presi- 
dent to  this  day.  In  December  1983  he 
received  worldwide  recognition  as  re- 
cipient of  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Medal. 

Dana  Greeley's  ministry  in  my  home 
community  of  Concord  has  been  one 
of  deep  commitment,  personal  exam- 
ple, and  community  action.  His  service 
to  First  Parish  for  15  years  has  seen 
two  renovation  and  expansion  pro- 
grams and  an  increase  in  membership 
of  more  than  800  people. 

Dana's  life  and  ministry  have  been 
shared  by  his  wife  and  true  partner  in 
service,  Debbie.  Their  life  together  has 
been  blessed  by  their  four  children: 
Faith.  Penny,  Roddy,  and  Cindy. 

I  wish,  very  much,  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  be  with  so  many  friends 
this  evening  in  paying  tribute  to  Dana 
Greeley  in  Concord.  However.  I  know 
how  deeply  Dana  shares  my  commit- 
ment to  Justice  in  Central  America 
and  tmderstands  the  need  for  my  pres- 
ence in  this  Hall  this  evening.  My 
votes  this  evening  on  behalf  of  Justice, 
equity,  peace,  and  human  rights  for 
our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Nicaragua 
are  but  a  small  part  of  my  service  to  a 
community  E>ana  has  served  longer 
thanL 

I  say  this  evening,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  you  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  global  com- 
munity Dana  Greeley  has  served  so 
faithfully,  a  deeply  heartfelt,  "Thank 
you.  dear  friend."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RON  HEINLEIN.  A 
LEADER  IN  AVIATION    • 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OPiaCBIGAII 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRISEHTATIVgS 

Wedneiday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  remarkable  individual 
who  has  forwarded  the  cause  of  avia- 
tion in  the  community  I  represent,  and 
also  in  the  State  of  Idichigan.  The  in- 
dividual I  speak  of  is  Ronald  Heinlein 
of  Saginaw,  Ml,  who  recently  was  hon- 
ored by  his  supporters  at  Tri-City  Air- 
port, an  airport  which  he  helped  to  de- 
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velop  and  grow  into  the  fine  facility 
that  it  is  today. 

Ron's  illustrious  career  in  aviation 
stretches  back  to  World  War  n  where 
he  dutifully  served  his  nation  through 
the  Air  Force  program  at  Syracuse 
University.  All  told.  Ron  dedicated  3 
years  to  the  Air  Force,  concluding  his 
education  at  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity's Elxtension  School  in  Saginaw. 

From  1946  to  1951,  Ron  was  the  su- 
permaiiiet  manager  of  the  Home 
Dairy  Co.  in  Saginaw,  and  later 
became  a  food  broker  eventually  ele- 
vating himself  to  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  United  Brolterage 
Co.  and  general  manager  of  UBC  Mar- 
keting in  Saginaw.  Throtighout  Ron's 
career  in  the  food  industry,  he  has 
been  an  active  and  vibrant  member  of 
the  community,  devoting  much  time  to 
aviation,  local  government,  chiuxsh. 
and  other  dvlc  affairs. 

Ron's  dedication  to  aviation  perhi^M 
is  best  demonstrated  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  facilities  serving  the 
Saginaw  area,  Harry  Browne  Airport 
and  Tri-City  Airport.  Several  local 
businesses  and  the  community  as  a 
whole,  have  benefited  from  the  devel- 
opment of  Harry  Browne  as  it  plays  a 
major  role  in  receiving  and  shipping 
freight  for  small  and  large  businesses 
alike.  Ron  envisioned  the  importance 
of  Harry  Browne  and  worked  hard  to 
make  this  airport  a  valuable  commiml- 
ty  asset.  I  am  sure  that  Ron's  contri- 
bution to  Tri-City  Airport  has  helped 
make  this  beautiful  facility  third  in 
Michigan  in  the  number  of  passengers 
and  tons  of  cargo  carried  annually. 

Ron's  commitment  to  aviation  has 
extended  beyond  his  service  to  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  Because 
of  his  expertise  in  aviation,  Ron  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Aeronau- 
tics Commission  in  1975,  1979  and 
1983-84.  He  has  earned  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  people  of  Michigan  as  a 
leading  and  respected  figure  in  avia- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  aviation.  Ron  has 
been  very  active  in  the  Republican 
Party,  serving  as  Saginaw  County 
Chairman  of  President  Ford's  cam- 
paign in  1976.  Saginaw  County  Chair- 
man of  the  George  Bush  and  Ronald 
Reagan  Presidential  campaigns  in 
1979,  and  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Republican  Convention  in  1980. 1  want 
to  say  that  he  is  a  good  friend  to  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  for 
many  years  has  been  a  close  and  valu- 
able friend  to  me. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  thank  and 
commend  Ron  for  his  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  aviation  which  have  im- 
proved the  quality  of  life  for  those 
living  both  in  the  Saginaw  Valley  and 
in  the  State  of  Michigan.* 
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AND  NOW— AID  TO  THE 
SANDINISTAS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

ornxnois 

n  THE  H008E  OF  RKPBBSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1985 

•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
heard  a  great  deal  of  debate  regarding 
the  propriety  of  sending  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua. 
Some  claimed  that  aiding  the  Contras 
is  the  moral,  courageous  thing  to  do. 
Others  argued  that  continued  aid. 
albeit  in  small  amounts  and  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  was  evil  and 
would  merely  prolong  the  bloody  con- 
flict that  has  been  waged  in  that  coun- 
try for  several  years  now.  But  r^ard- 
less  of  one's  stand  on  aid  to  the  Con- 
tras, no  one,  I  daresay,  proposed  send- 
ing aid  to  the  Sandinistas,  the  Com- 
mimists  who  took  control  of  Nicaragua 
in  1979  and  who  have  since  undertak- 
en a  systematic  and  ruthless  r!«tiip>ign 
of  oppression  against  those  who  dare 
to  disagree  with  them. 

I  don't  think  that  any  Member  of 
this  body  would  have  even  suggested 
sending  aid  to  those  who  apstaWlizf 
and  terrorize  all  of  Central  America. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  the  ^aniUnlfftas 
don't  receive  n.S.  aid— they  most  cer- 
tainly do.  Just  last  month  East  Ger- 
many extended  $54  million  in  credits 
to  the  Sandinistas  and  included  in  the 
deal  an  $18  million  cash  grant.  So 
where  does  the  United  States  figure 
into  this,  you  ask?  It's  really  quite 
simple— several  major  U.S.  banks,  in- 
cluding Citicorp,  Manufacturers'  Han- 
over, and  Bank  of  America,  recently 
extended  a  syndicated  loan  of  $500 
million  in  credits  to  the  East  Germans. 
That  loan.  I  might  add,  was  given  with 
alMolutely  no  conditions  attached. 

It's  bad  enough  that  we  would  loon 
an3rthing  to  the  East  Germans,  known 
worldwide  as  fierce  supporters  of  the 
official  Soviet  line  and  as  key  surro- 
gates in  the  Soviet  military  and  terror- 
ist activities  among  underdeveloped 
countries.  But  that  such  a  loan  would 
be  extended  with  absolutely  no  condi- 
tions as  to  how  and  where  it  could  be 
used  or  passed  on  is  inexcusable.  And 
it  is  made  all  the  more  absiu^  because 
of  the  current  loan  crisis  among  banlcs 
who  make  loans  to  Third  World  coun- 
tries—banks who  are  barely  able  to 
stay  afloat  or  who  constantly  petition 
the  Federal  Government  for  assistance 
in  resolving  their  financial  woes. 
These  same  Innks  then  turn  arotmd 
and  loan  a  half  a  billion  dollars  to  one 
of  our  most  intransigent  enemies,  who 
in  turn  sends  a  good  portion  of  that 
loan  to  none  other  than  the  Sandinis- 
tas. I,  for  one,  find  this  type  of  activity 
reprehensible,  and  will  feel  no  sympa- 
thy whatsoever  if  any  of  these  deplor- 
able loans  are  defaulted  on.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
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read  the  following  account  of  this  situ- 
ation which  appeared  In  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Times. 

Makaou*  Qna  Kmt  OBoua  Am,  UniD 

STAntSATa 

(By  CharlM  Wbeeler  and  BOl  Oertx) 

Eut  Oennany  has  agreed  to  extend  Nica- 
ragua $M  mflUoo  in  credits,  incudliig  a  cash 
grant  of  $18  million,  administration  sources 
aald  yesterday. 

Meanwhile.  House  Democrats  detailed  a 
bUl  yesterday  that  would  indefinitely 
extend  a  ban  oo  VA  aid  to  anti-Sandiniata 
rebels. 

The  propossl  would  offer  incentives  to  the 
Hanrtlnistas  includlnK  the  suqtension  of  VA 
military  exercises  in  the  region,  the  resump- 
tion of  normal  trade  relations  and  suiHmrt 
for  multinational  and  technteal  assistance, 
aaid  Rep.  David  Bonlor.  D-lIich. 

Tbe  credit  to  Nicaragua  foUows  a  syndi- 
cated loan  of  ISOO  mllUon  in  credits  to  Esst 
Germany  by  several  major  XJjB.  banks.  CiU- 
oorp  is  tbe  lead  manager  of  the  syndication, 
along  with  ManufSeturets'  Hanover.  Bank 
of  Am«iea.  and  the  Bank  of  Tokyo. 

hi  an  effort  to  find  new  markets  snd  in- 
creased fconotnle  aid.  NIcaraguan  leader 
Daniel  Ortega  spent  more  than  two  weeks 
in  Europe  last  month.  tni»ii««nj  stops  in 
Moscow  and  several  East  European  «fip«tfilw 

The  VJB.  this  month  placed  a  trade  em- 
bargo on  Nicaragua  in  responie  to  what  the 
admlnlstntion  called  Nicaragua's  "aggres- 
sive" military  acthrltles  in  the  region  snd  its 
repressive  internal  polidea. 

AonmUng  to  an  expert  on  East  Oermany, 
the  Soviet  Union  uses  Esst  Germsny  ss  a 
key  surrogate  tai  Lattai  America  snd  the  un- 
derdeveloped world  for  military  and  security 
purposes. 

Esst  Qermany'a  Third  Commercial  Secre- 
tary Udo  Sehlicht  said  in  New  Toric  be  had 
"no  direct  knowledge"  of  the  NIcaraguan 
transaction,  but  confirmed  that  UA  banks 
bad  lent  Bast  Germany's  official  trade  bank 
Deutsche  «ii—»«iti«Tiitoi«ti»tifc  $500  miuion 
in  credits  "with  no  conditions"  attached. 

John  M.  Stanels.  in  a  report  published  by 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  said  that  East 
Oermany  is  "a  leading  proponent  of  Soviet 
bloc  interventioD  throughout  the  Third 
Wortd." 

The  Democratic  legislation  on  Nicaragua 
provides  a  dear  alternative  to  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies,  said  Rn>.  Bonior. 

"The  United  States  needs  a  foreign  policy 
that  expands  our  options."  he  said.  "Each 
day,  our  unilateral  actions  in  Nicaragua  rob 
us  of  one  option  after  another,  pushing  us 
closo- ...  to  the  use  of  VJS.  troops." 

"It  recognises  direct  aid  to  Contras  for 
what  it  is:  logistic  support  for  an  army  In 
the  field."  aaid  Rep.  Bonlor  'There  is  none 
in  our  resolution." 

The  Reagan  administration  relies  too 
heavily  on  military  solutions,  said  Rep.  Bill 
Alexander,  D-Ark.,  the  fourth  ranking 
House  Dnnoerat 

"The  current  policy  is  unclear,  it  is  con- 
fusing, and  it  is  based  on  milltartsm."  he 
said.  "And  because  of  its  confusion,  it  is  fail- 
ing." 

The  incentives  in  the  bill  are  designed  to 
encourage  Nicaragua  to  agree  to  a  ceasefire, 
negotiate  with  its  opponents,  remove  for- 
ei^  military  advisers,  agree  not  to  provide 
material  support  for  insurgencies,  respect 
human  rights  snd  make  progress  toward  a 
pluralistic  democratic  system. 

A  White  House  spokesman  said  he  had 
not  seen  the  Democratic  resolution,  but  the 
president's  position  was  unchanged. 
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'Ifjit  does  nothing  to  help  the  NIcaraguan 
fighters,  we  would  have  no  interest 
in  it*  said  Bob  Sims,  a  Reagan  spokesman. 

Re*.  Henry  Hyde.  R-DL.  a  member  of  the 
Porekn  Af fain  Committee,  said  the  propos- 
al wits  "a  Hamllton-Baznes  rehash— the 
same;  Inept,  ineffective  paUum  they  offered 
before  which  went  down  to  overwhelming 
defeat." 

"It  eliminates  the  stid(  and  produces  a 
ratha-  wQted  carrot."  said  Rep.  Hyde.  "Ev- 
erytlgng  they  propose  wss  almdy  done  in 
1979  jand  1980  when  the  Sandinistas  were 
falling  all  over  themselves  moving  to  the 
left— trhy  it  would  be  any  different  now.  I 
do  adt  know." 

five  years.  Ortega  and  his  crew  have 
been  [spouting  revolution  and  mllitariatng 
that  desperately  poor  country,  but  the  only 
which  has  given  the  Democrats  any 
ta  the  Ineptitude  of  Ortega's  travel 
agenti"  said  Rep.  Hyde,  referring  to  Mr.  Or- 
tega's visit  to  the  East  Bloc. 

The  congressional  ban  on  aid  to  the  rebels 
woulq  be  reinforced  by  a  provision  keevbag 
it  in  ^fect  from  year  to  year  "until  the  Con- 
gress I  enacts  s  Joint  resolution  repealing 
that  ikrohlbiUon." 

Thd  legislation  also  would  provide  what- 
ever ^ds  necessary  to  implement  a  negoti- 
ated Solution  to  regional  problems  worked 
out  by  the  four  Contadora  nations— Mexico, 
Colombia,  Venezuela  and  Panama. 

It  mao  authorizes  $14  million  in  aid  for 
NIcaraguan  refuges  outside  Nicaragua  Itself, 
"regs^ess  of  whether  they  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  NIcaraguan  opposition 
forceg."* 
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Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  15.  1985.  friends  and 
colletgues  of  Eugene  A.  Karsh  will 
gathar  at  the  Hyatt  WUshlre  Hotel  in 
Los  Angeles.  CA.  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
dlstiiiguished  and  hard-working  gen- 
tleman on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment. Currently  the  principal  at  KCan- 
chestpr  Avenue  Elementary  School  in 
the  idth  Congreaalonal  District.  Mr. 
Kanh  leaves  behind  a  new  standard  of 
commitment  for  thoae  who  are  dedl- 
catecl  to  providing  a  quality  education 
to  oi|r  young  people.  Mr.  Kanh's  ac- 
comi^ishments  during  hla  tenure  with 
the  to8  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict are  quite  impresalve.  and  his 
achievements  have  served  as  an  inspi- 
ratioii  to  many  educators. 

A  native  of  Plttsbtirgh.  PA.  &fr. 
Karsh  entered  the  military  immediate- 
ly after  receiving  his  high  school  dl- 
plomii  and  served  In  France  during  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge.  He  Is  a  recipient 
of  both  the  Purple  Heart  and  the  Oak 
Leaf  1  Cluster.  Upon  his  separation 
fromithe  Army,  idr.  Karsh  married  his 
highkchool  sweetheart,  Carolyn.  He  is 
the  devoted  father  of  Judy,  Janet,  and 
Kim.lEllglble  under  the  OX  bill,  he  en- 
roUe4  In  the  University  of  Southern 
Callf0mla  [USC]  as  a  premed  student. 
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His  ambiiion  was  to  become  a  doctor. 
However,  there  was  a  2-year  waiting 
list  at  the  school  of  optometry  and 
having  a  jamlly  to  provide  for,  he  de- 
cided to  i^umge  his  major.  Thus,  grad- 
uaUng  fr^  USC  with  a  degree  in  edu- 
cation. 

Upon  graduation,  he  went  to  109th 
Street  School  as  a  fourth-grade  teach- 
er for  2  ^ears.  When  the  principal  of 
109th  Street  School  was  transferred  to 
Manchestier  Avenue  School,  she  took 
Mr.  Karsh  with  her.  After  2  years  as  a 
sizth-gra4e  teacher  at  Manchester 
Avenue.  Oene  was  offered  a  position 
at  3«th  istreet  School,  where  as  a 
tndnlng  teacher  he  worked  with  stu- 
dent teachers  from  USC  who  were  as- 
phing  ediicators.  And  while  this  was  a 
great  opportunity  for  Oene  to  advance 
his  careeii  it  should  be  noted  that  his 
entire  sixth-grade  class  went  on  strike 
to  protestj  his  reassignment 

Gene  s4rved  as  the  assistant  princi- 
pal at  Denker  Avenue  Elementary 
School  for  5  years,  before  moving  on 
to  becom^  the  principal  at  Woodlawn 
Elementafy  School  for  another  5 
years.  In  1970.  Gene  became  the  prin- 
cipal at  Manchester  Avenue,  where  he 
has  served  with  distinction  for  the 
past  15  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Manchester  com- 
munity id  indeed  richer  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  this  out- 
standing I  administrator.  Though 
strong  in  pia  convictions.  Mr.  Karsh  is 
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soft  spoki 
patient, 
quiet 
made  it 
staff  to 
is  ah 
fessional 
utmost  o 
whom  he 


considerate,  exceptionally 
wonderfully  objective.  His 
and    empathy    have 
for  pupils,  parents,  and 
ly  his  open-door  policy.  He 
Itarian.  who  is  truly  a  pro- 
has  always  displayed  the 
respect  for  all  those  with 
has  come  in  contact.  His 


staff  says  pf  him: 

We  have  laughed  with  Mr.  Kanh.  we  have 
exchanged  Sokes  and  have  even  ahsted  our 
tears.  He  has  been  a  compassionate  employ- 
er, an  excellent  administrator  and  a  wonder- 
fulfriend.  . 

Mr.  Kanh  is  a  special  man  with  spe- 
cial talents.  And  while  I  am  certain 
that  he  will  be  missed  at  BCanchester 
Avenue  School.  I  share  with  his  many 
friends  the  hi4>pines8  of  knowing  that 
he  is  vibrant  and  young  in  spirit.  I  am 
certain  h«  will  enjoy  greatly  this  op- 
portunity! to  relax,  play  tennis  and 
golf,  work  in  the  garden,  and  spend 
more  time  with  his  family,  which  now 
includes  a  grandson.  Noah. 

I  Join  hfs  many  friends,  colleagues, 
and  students  in  not  only  wishing  Gene 
the  very  best,  but  also  in  extending  to 
him  our  heartfelt  thanks  for  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  students  and  community 
of  Manchester  Avenue  School.* 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  nDiAMA 

nf  THX  HODSC  OP  BXPRKSEIfTATIVES 

Wiednesdai/,  Jurie  12,  198S 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
of  lessons  of  Grenada,  here  is  Grenada 
101: 

HiKK  Ahk  Major  Quxstiors  Abodt  ImrASiox 

or  OaxiiAOA 

(By  Charles  J.  Hanley) 

The  Grenada  invasion  leaves  dozens  of  un- 
answered questions,  uncertainties  and  in- 
consistencies bobbins  in  its  wake. 

Some  confusion  arises  from  strict  U.S. 
military  controls  on  the  news  media.  Some 
results  from  poor  communications,  hasty 
conclusions,  or  the  failure  of  D.S.  authori- 
ties thus  far  to  release  any  documentary  evi- 
dence to  support  allegations  of  a  Cuban 
buildup  on  the  Carlbtjean  island. 

WHAT  WAS  THX  MOTIVX? 

Chiefly  to  rescue  Americans?  Or  to 
achieve  "geopolitical"  goals  by  ousting 
Cubans  from  Grenada? 

In  announcing  the  invasion  on  Oct.  25, 
President  Reagan  said  the  "overriding" 
reason  he  ordered  it  was  to  protect  1,000 
American  residents  of  Grenada  in  the  after- 
math of  a  bloody  coup.  Two  other  reasons: 
"To  forestall  further  chaos"  and  to  help  re- 
store "governmental  institutions." 

Two  nights  later,  in  a  natioiudly  televised 
address.  Mr.  Reagan  reaffirmed  his  concern 
for  the  American  residents  but  focused 
more  sharply  on  the  Cuban  presence  on  the 
island  and  what  he  said  was  a  communist 
plan  to  turn  Grenada  into  "a  major  military 
bastion  to  export  terror."  The  VJS.  troops 
"got  there  Just  In  time,"  he  said. 

Prime  Minister  Eugenia  Charles  of  Domi- 
nica, which  contributed  forces  to  the  inva- 
sion, described  the  invasion  as  "a  matter  of 
preventing  this  thing  (Marxism)  from 
spreading  to  all  the  islands." 

DXCIUKO  WHKM? 

Reagan  administration  officials  said  the 
president  made  a  tentative  decision  late 
Sunday,  Oct.  23,  after  receiving  a  "surprise" 
request  Saturday  from  a  half-dozen  eastern 
(Caribbean  states  for  Intervention.  But  Car- 
ibbean security  forces  were  already  assem- 
bling in  Barbados  by  Sunday. 

A  State  Department  official,  who  spoke 
with  reporters  on  condition  he  not  be  identi- 
fied, said  the  decision  had  been  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  previous  weelL.  And  Tom 
Adams,  the  BarlMdos  prime  minister,  said 
plans  for  U.S.  action  were  in  the  works  a 
week  earlier  than  that. 

Adams  said  he  was  informed  on  Oct.  15 
that  the  United  States  was  planning  with 
Caribbean  nations  to  rescue  Orenadlan 
Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop  from  house 
arrest.  This  was  four  days  before  Bishop 
was  killed  in  a  bloodbath  cited  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials as  the  ultimate  reason  for  the  invasion. 

AimUCAlfS  III  DAHOXX? 

U.S.  officials  said  the  invasion  was  neces- 
sary because  Americans,  most  of  them  medi- 
cal school  students,  were  threatened  by  a 
reign  of  terror  on  Grenada.  "The  nightmare 
of  our  hostages  in  Iran  must  never  be  re- 
peated." President  Reagan  declared. 

But  the  day  before  the  invasion,  White 
House  spokesman  Isxry  Speakes  said  there 
was  no  indication  of  danger  to  the  American 
residents,  and  the  day  before  that— Sunday, 
Oct.  23— UJi.  diplomat  Kenneth  Kiuze  re- 
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turned  from  a  visit  to  the  Grenada  students 
and  said.  "We  have  not  recommended  they 
leave." 

The  Orenadlan  military  Junta,  meanwhile, 
r^>eatedly  assured  U.8.  authorities  that  the 
Americans'  safety  was  guaranteed. 

The  students  themselves  sounded  divided. 
After  evacuation,  some  aaid  they  had  been 
nervous  sbout  Grenada's  "sboot-on-sight" 
ctirfew,  although  that  was  lifed  before  the 
invasion.  All  were  terrified  during  tbe  inva- 
sion. 

Last  niday,  senior  Reagan  adminlstratimi 
officials  acknowledged  to  the  Senate  IntelU- 
gence  Cmnmlttee  that  there  had  been  no 
actual  threats  or  overt  actions  taken  SffUnst 
the  American  residents  of  Grenada. 

FLAM  POa  BOSTAOBB? 

Defense  Secretary  Csspar  Weinberger  said 
last  Friday  there  were  "indications"  from 
"intelligence  reports"  of  plans  to  take  Amer- 
icana hostage  in  Grenada. 

But  VJB.  intelligence  sources  later  said 
there  was  no  clear  evidence  any  of  the 
Americans  were  in  danger  of  being  taken 
hostage. 

AMXRICAXS  STXAintBD? 

White  House  spokesman  Speakes  ssid  the 
Orenadlan  military  Junta  kept  the  island's 
small  Pearls  Airport  closed,  blocking  tbe  de- 
parture of  Americans  who  wanted  to  leave. 

But  at  least  one  flight,  carrying  three 
Americans  is  Icnown  to  have  left  Pearls 
Monday,  the  day  l>efore  the  invasion.  And 
Dr.  Charles  Modica,  chancellor  of  St. 
George's  University  medical  school  on  the 
island,  says  air  controllers  reported  that 
four  airplanes  took  off  that  day  after  a 
weeklong  airport  shutdown. 

Modica  says  the  military  Junta  delayed 
other  Americans  departure  with  "red 
tape"— insisting  for  example,  that  no  U.S. 
military  planes  be  sent  to  Grenada,  and  lim- 
iting the  size  of  planes  that  could  land. 

But  the  worst  complication  could  not  be 
blamed  on  the  Grenadians.  Other  (Caribbe- 
an states  had  decided  that  weekend  to  sus- 
pend scheduled  airline  flights  into  and  out 
of  Grenada. 

HOW  MAinr  CtTBANS? 

As  the  Reagan  administration  focused  on 
the  alleged  Chiban  buildup  in  Grenada,  the 
U.S.  invasion  commanders  raised  the  esti- 
mated numlier  of  Cubans  on  the  island,  fi- 
naUy  hitting  1,200. 

Later  U.S.  officials  adcnowledged  that  the 
figure  the  Cuban  government  reported  all 
along — 784 — was  probably  correct. 

A  CUBAM  BASTION? 

Speakes  said  of  the  C^itians  who  were 
building  an  airport  on  Grenada:  "In  reality, 
it  was  a  combat  engineer  battalion  there." 
But  no  evidence  of  that  has  been  produced 
thus  far. 

U.S.  officera  said  warehouses  of  weapons 
found  on  Grenada  could  equip  "10,000  guer- 
rillss."  Cuba  said  the  arms  were  intended 
for  Grenada's  home  militia  of  several  thou- 
sand. 

What  Cuban  equip  buildup  there  was  may 
have  been  precipitated,  at  least  In  part,  by 
U.S.  actions.  "When  it  appeared  V£.  inter- 
vention was  likely  Cubans  took  over  control 
of  the  island,"  said  the  V£.  Atlantic  com- 
mander, Adm.  Wesley  McDonalcL 

AiarORT  A  THRKAT? 

Grenada's  Marxist  leaders  said  the  new 
airport's  10,000  f(x>t  runway  would  allow  Jet- 
liners to  land  on  the  island  for  the  first 
time,  boosting  tourism.  But  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment expressed  concern  the  airport  might 
be  put  to  military  use  by  the  Cubans  or  So- 
viets. 
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Some  of  the  airport's  flnsncing  came  tram 
the  British  government  and  European 
Common  Market,  and  a  British  firm  was  a 
prime  contractor.  A  British  government 
source  noted  that  the  airport  wss  not  built 
to  military  spedficatJons.  It  had  no  protect- 
ed fuel  dumps  or  hardened  shelters  for  war- 
plsnes. 

11011-U.S.  CASUALnxs? 

Although  an  uncenaored  news  film 
showed  VS.  soldiers  lining  up  Cuban  bodies. 
UJB.  officers  said  the  non-American  dead 
were  not  being  counted. 

Finally,  on  Friday,  the  operation  cmn- 
mander.  Vice  Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf  m,  said 
there  were  38  dead  and  58  wounded  among 
the  defenders.  A  day  later,  although  no  new 
combat  had  occurred,  he  said  he  had 
"beard"  ss  msny  ss  69  Chibans  were  killed. 

nrVASIO*  LBOAL? 

The  VJN.  and  OrganizaUon  of  American 
States  charters  forbid  such  a  violation  of  a 
nation's  territory. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  asked 
about  this,  cited  the  two-year-old  treaty 
that  formed  the  Organisation  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  ss  Justification  for  tbe 
military  operation. 

But  that  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  not  a  party,  stipulates  that  collec- 
tive military  actlcm  can  be  taken  «g»«wH 
"external  aggression"  and  then  only  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  tbe  eight  member  states. 
Only  five  members  voted  to  take  action  on 
Grenada.* 


REMEMBERING  BOB  PRINCE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

orrasssiLVAinA 

n  THE  HOTTSX  OF  RgPRXSXirrATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  12.  198S 

•  l«r.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  the  tremendous  contributions  made 
by  Bob  Prince,  the  Pittsburg  Ph'ate 
broadcaster  who  passed  away  this  past 
Monday. 

For  29  years.  Bob  Prince  informed, 
delighted  and  entertained  those  of  us 
who  grew  up  in  Pittsburgh  listening  to 
baseball.  Most  noted  for  his  colorful 
play  by  play  and  his  original  baseball 
terminology,  fans  everywhere  identi- 
fied Pittsburgh  Pirates  basebaU  with 
his  voice.  We  will  all  miss  him  very 
much  but  are  grateful  for  all  that  he 
gave  to  both  the  Pirates  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Bob  Prince  was  the  definition 
of  a  true  Pirate  fan— and  that  is  how 
we  will  always  remember  him.  Pirate 
fans  will  always  remember  Bob  Prince 
saying,  "Kiss  it  goodbye!"  His  contri- 
bution to  the  Pittsburgh  spirit  was  in- 
estimable. Somehow  I  <aui  imagine 
Bob's  predecessor  in  Pirate  broadcast- 
ing, Rosey  Rosewell,  sasring  with  the 
deepest  respect,  "Open  the  window, 
Aimt  Minnie.  .  .  .  There  passes  a  real 
master  in  entertainment  and  a  true  ar- 
chitect of  the  Pittsburgh  spirit." 
Bob  Pkimcs  Diss,  Bu(x  Bboadcastxs 

Bob  Prince,  who  used  a  distinctive  voice,  a 
large  vocabulary  and  a  usually  unrestrained 
imagination  to  inform  and  entertain  mil- 
lions of  Pittsburgh  Pirates  fans  for  more 
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than  2S  yean,  died  of  eomidleatioiia  foUow- 
tag  cancer  sunery  at  B:M  pjn.  yesterday  In 
Pnaliyteilan-nnlvenity  Ho^ltal. 

IfcPrinoe.  68.  had  worked  in  radio  and 
televlaion  here  atnoe  IMO  as  a  play-by-play 
football,  bozinc  and  hodiey  announcer  and 
commentator  on  sports. 

His  parttsaa  play-by-play  accountf  of 
Ptrate  baaebaU  games  on  KDKA  radio  and 
television  from  1947  through  the  1975 
season  were  by  design  and  free  choice. 

"A  Iffoadcaster  has  to  be  a  ahill."  he  Insist- 
ed during  a  recent  interview.  "He  has  to  seU 
tickets,  be  factual  and  entertaining.  There 
may  be  things  you  dont  like  about  a  club, 
but  you  better  seD  the  product 

"A  broadcaster  can  help  attendance  by 
making  the  game  interesting  enough  that 
listeners  will  ocme  out  to  the  baUpark." 

Thus,  in  an  effort  to  iixavase  Interest  in 
the  Pirates,  he  coined  such  expressions  as 
"We  had  them  aU  the  way  ...  a  bug  on  the 
nig ...  as  dose  as  fua  on  a  tick's  ear ...  a 
game  of  inches  ...  the  wind  Is  a  factor  .  .  . 
you  can  Uss  it  goodbye  ...  we  need  a 
Hoover  ...  by  a  gnat's  eyelash  ...  we  need 
a  Uoop  and  a  blast" 

One  of  his  several  broadcasting  partners. 
Jim  Woods,  began  calling  him  "The 
Ounner"  in  the  middle  IgSOs  as  a  tribute  to 
his  speed  in  describing  plays  as  they  unfold- 
ed on  the  field  below  their  broadcasting 
booth.  He  and  his  friends  used  the  nick- 
name until  his  death. 

The  public  Bob  Prince  never  seemed  to 
stop  talking,  wore  outlandish  sport  Jackets 
and  drove  convertibles.  He  was  out  "to  at- 
tract attention"  and  oftoi  strained  the  pa- 
tience of  his  listoaerx  and  viewers  in  an 
effort  to  "to  make  the  game  more  fun." 

But  his  popside-stick  frame  <6  feet  IH 
Inches.  170  pounds)  accommodated  another 
Bob  Prince. 

The  leas  public  Mr.  Prince  was  as  sedate 
as  a  banker  and  thought  a  lot  like  one. 

"Tm  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Republican."  he 
said.  "When  I  go  to  the  Duquesne  Club,  I 
wear  a  dark,  pinstripe  suit  I'm  not  seeking 
attention  then. 

"I  Joined  a  lot  of  clubs  over  the  years.  I 
thought  the  best  thing  was  to  belong  where 
the  doers  and  shakers  belong  and  some- 
where along  the  line  they'll  help  you.  I 
knew  many  of  the  company  presidents  and 
met  socially  the  people  who  sponsored  radio 
and  later  television  shows. 

"I  knew  who  they  were.  They  knew  me. 
Nothing  chummy.  They  Just  knew  who  I 
was.  The  association  was  valuable." 

BIr.  Prince  had  been  having  enormous  suc- 
cess selling  insurance  as  an  Independent 
contractor  from  1940  to  1949.  after  coming 
to  the  district  from  his  birthplace,  Los  An- 
geles, to  live  with  his  maternal  grandmoth- 
er. His  success  In  Bpartt  broadcasting  was 
modest  But  he  had  plans.  He  coveted  the 
$SO-a-week.  play-by-play  Job  as  assistant  to 
Albert  K-  "Roser*  Rowswell.  then  the  voice 
of  the  Pirates. 

"No  one  knew  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
got  the  Pirate  Job  through  my  Harvard  con- 
nection." Mr.  Prince  explained.  "I  graduat- 
ed from  [the  University  of]  Oklahoma  In 
business  administration  in  1938  and.  let's 
face  it  I  was  a  ne'er-do-weU.  I  didnt  want  to 
go  to  work. 

"I  had  three  uncles  and  a  couple  of  cous- 
ins and  an  older  brother  who  graduated 
from  Harvard  Law  SchooL  Why  shouldn't  I 
go?  I  did  OK.  but  I  gave  it  up  after  two 
years.  I  never  intended  to  be  a  lawyer. 

"One  of  my  classmates  was  Tom  [Thomas 
P.I  Johnson. 

"X7h  huh.  you  get  it  Tom  Johnson  became 
one  of  the  Pirate  owners  in  August  1946.  He 
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got  the  play-by-play  Job  for  me  In  1947. 
Connections  and  associations  are  impor- 
tant" 

Mr.  rPrlnce  succeeded  Rowswell  In  1956  as 
the  Vbice  of  The  Pirates.  "Prom  1963  on  I 
never  earned  less  than  $100,000  a  year,"  he 
said.  "My  top  pay  for  one  year  from  broad- 
casting and  all  sources  was  $280,000." 

The  money  often  went  out  as  fast  as  it 
came  In.  Mr.  Prince  was  near  bankruptcy 
several  times,  generally  because  of  business 
deals  that  misfired.  But  his  friends  always 
rallied  and  arranged  intricate  plans  en- 
abling him  to  pay  off  debts. 

He  complemented  his  play-by-play  broad- 
casting with  fund-raisers  for  organisations 
that  looked  out  for  handicapped  children  or 
provlckd  opportunities  for  sports-minded 
youthf. 

"I  raised  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
over  tie  years."  he  said. 

Mr.  Prince  was  co-founder  of  the  Alleghe- 
ny Valley  School  for  Retarded  Children  in 
Ingrai^  He  was  involved  with  the  Verland 
Fouruktion.  the  Fred  Hutchinson  Cancer 
Fund,  %he  Ham-Am  Golf  Tournament  (now 
part  of  Bob  Prince  Charities),  boys'  basebaU 
and  namerous  charitable  organizations.  He 
also  pArUdpated  in  United  Way  and  Salva- 
tion A|my  f tmd  drives. 

He  <|Dntributed  most  of  the  fees  paid  to 
him  ag  master  of  ceremonies  or  featured 
speaker  at  sports  banquets  to  the  charities 
he  wag  urging  others  to  support.  He  also 
contriliuted  from  his  own  pocket.  He  was  in- 
defatimble  in  trying  to  Inspire  others  to 
support  charities. 

This  generous  nature  was  really  the  cor- 
nerstoge  of  Mr.  Prince's  character.  He  liked 
to  hel0  people. 

His  gfforts  on  behalf  of  black  and  Latin 
Amerldan  ballplayers  after  Jackie  Robinson 
broke  baseball's  color  barrier  in  1947  were 
an  extension  of  his  generous  nature. 

He  tteated  the  black  player  in  his  broad- 
casts ^th  the  same  consideraUon  that  was 
accordfd  the  white  player.  He  was  friendly 
with  ai  baUplayers. 

"I  sttppoee  I  would  have  to  credit  my 
mothef  for  my  feelings."  Mr.  Prince  sug- 
gested.! "In  our  family,  no  one  ever  told  me  a 
white  person  was  better  than  a  black 
person  I  always  try  to  treat  everyone  fairly. 
I  want4  d  black  athletes  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  play." 

Mr.  frinoe  spoke  Spanish,  which  enabled 
him  t^  communicate  easily  with  mtin 
Americlm  players.  He  became  a  dose  friend 
of  Roberto  Clemente,  the  great  Pirate  right 
fielder^who  died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1973.. 

attended  the  University  of 
and  Stanford  before  graduating 
loma.  He  earned  letters  in  base- 
base),  track  (low  hurdles  and  the 
and  swimming, 
lost  remarkable  and  impromptu  ath- 

jX  occurred  at  the  Chase  Hotel  in  St 

Louis  4urlng  the  summer  of  1949.  He  and 
Dick  Shiart.  then  a  Pirate  first  *mrman. 
were  aigulng  one  afternoon  in  Mr.  Prince's 
thlrd-fg>or  room. 

"We  irere  trying  to  top  each  other  and  he 
didn't  know  I  had  been  a  swimmer,"  Mr. 
Prince  I  explained.  "I  bet  him  $30  that  I 
could  Jkimp  Into  the  hotel  swlinmlng  pool 
and  that  he  couldn't  I  did  it  too,  into  nine 
feet  off  water.  We  measured  the  distance 
afterw^xl-93  feet  I  mlaaed  the  side  of  the 
pool  byta  short  foot ' 
He  said  he  never  coUected  the  bet 
Mr.  Prince  received  his  greatest  tribute  as 
a  broadcaster  at  Three  Rivers  Stadium  June 
7. 1976,  about  seven  months  after  he  and  his 
partner;  Nellie  King,  a  former  Pirate  pltch- 
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er,  were  f^  as  Pirate  broadcasters  by 
KDKA-TV  gnd  radio. 

He  was  the  play-by-play  announcer  that 
year  for  the  Houston  Astros.  The  Astros  al- 
lowed him  to  work  each  Monday  with  the 
ABC-TV  Monday  Night  basebaU  broadcast- 
ing team.  When  his  ruune  and  the  message 
"Wdcome"  {were  flashed  on  the  scoreboard, 
"it  stopped  I  the  baU  game."  Mr.  Prince  re- 
called. I 

"Bruce  KiSon  was  pitching  and  he  stepped 
off  the  mound.  The  Pirates  and  Cincinnati 
Reds  came  vut  of  their  dugouts  and  doffed 
their  caps,  'the  fans  were  appUudlng.  Even 
the  umpire^  took  off  their  caps.  That  got 
me.  I  cried.  I  bowed.  Then  I  waved  a  ba- 
bushka, repeatedly.  The  fans  went  wild." 

He  was  nstned  Man  of  the  Tear  In  broad- 
casting <»■  norteaster  of  the  Tear  endlessly, 
it  seemed.  ^  was  dted  for  his  activities  on 
behalf  of  chgrity  and  for  the  example  he  set 
for  others.    ' 

The  fans  gent  him  about  1.000  letters  a 
week  during;  the  season  when  he  was  doing 
play-by-play^  In  general,  the  letter  writers 
were  complimentary.  "I  tried  to  respond  to 
every  signedj  letter,"  he  said. 

Unfortuiuitely,  his  boas.  Edward  Wallls. 
then  region^  vice  chairman  of  Group  W, 
which  included  KDKA  TV  and  radio,  did 
not  share  the  view  of  the  letter  writers. 
Wallls  wanted  fewer  long  anecdotes  and 
more  concentration  on  play-by-play.  Wallls 
insisted  that  Mr.  Prince  had  been  told 
before  the  season  started  in  1975  what  was 
wanted  and  fras  warned  he  would  be  fired  if 
he  did  not  cdmply. 

First  he  <jaUed  Mr.  Prince  on  the  tele- 
phone and  fted  him  Oct.  38,  1976.  Then  he 
let  King  go. 

Almost  10  years  later,  long  after  Wallls 
had  left  the  station  and  during  a  period 
whoi  the  Pifates  were  In  a  serious  decline, 
KDKA  hired  Ux.  Prince  for  three  years  to 
do  play-by-play  for  the  middle  three  irmings 
of  the  radio  games  and  occasional  television 
play-by-play  appearances. 

The  appointment  was  aimounced  April  18, 
two  weeks  af^r  he  survived  an  operation  for 
ronoval  of  ai  tumor  between  his  tongue  and 
Jaw.  I 

He  was  able  to  broadcast  two  Itmlngs  of  a 
May  3  game  In  which  the  Pirates  swamped 
Los  Angeles,;  16-3,  but  he  had  trouble  with 
his  speech  theiL  He  had  been  taking  radi- 
ation treatmgnts. 

He  entered  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  May  30. 
He  was  traitsferred  to  the  intensive  care 
unit  at  Presb^rterlan  University  Ho«>ltal  two 
days  later,     i 

More  than  17,000  fans  had  showed  up  for 
"Ounner  Night"  at  Three  Rivers  Stadium 
the  evening  il  May  3.  They  cheered  and  ap- 
plauded Mr.  Prince  profusely. 

Before  retgrnlng  as  a  part-time  play-by- 
play armouncer,  he  owned  a  travel  agency, 
made  a  lot  of  speeches,  served  as  assistant 
chairman  of  Ithe  board  of  Pittsburgh  Brew- 
ing Co.  and  ^pervised  his  charities  in  addi- 
tion to  his  television  and  radio  commen- 
taries. I 

Mr.  Prince's  survivors  include  his  wUc,  the 
former  Betty  Casey:  a  daughter,  Nancy  Ellz- 
aheth  at  home;  a  son.  Robert  Jr.;  arul  two 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements,  being  handled  by 
li.  Beinhauei  &  Soiu  Co.,  were  incomplete 
last  night* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  BRIO.  OEN. 
OARRYL  SIPPLE 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GBOBGIA 
IH  TRZ  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSERTATIVEg 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 
•  Mr.  RAT.  Bftr.  Speaker,  word  hag 
Just  eome  from  Robins  Air  FV>rce  Base 
in  my  district  of  a  tragic  loss.  Brig. 
Oen.  Garryl  Slpple.  the  vice  command- 
er of  the  Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics 
Center,  has  died  following  a  sever! 
brain  hemorrhage  suffered  over  the 
weekend  while  attending  the  national 
convention  of  the  Order  of  the  Daeda- 
lian in  Melbourne.  FL.  He  was  46 

General  Sipple,  a  son  of  Kentucky, 
was  one  of  the  extremely  bright  young 
members  of  the  general  officer  corps. 
The  mark  of  success  was  already  evi- 
denced upon  him,  with  every  expecta- 
tion of  an  ever  brighter  future  Just 
beyond  the  horizon.  His  education  had 
been  exemplary:  A  distinguished 
ROTC  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky:  masters'  degrees  from 
Auburn  University  and  from  Troy 
State  University  in  Alabama;  a  prod- 
uct of  the  finest  service  schools- 
Squadron  Officer  School,  Air  Com- 
mand and  Staff  College,  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Na- 
tional War  College. 

His  service  to  his  country  as  an  avia- 
tor was  far  greater  than  his  young 
years  would  suggest.  General  Sipple 
volunteered  for  duty  in  Southeast 
Asia,  where  he  served  as  an  air  liaison 
officer  and  forward  air  controller  in 
South  Vietnam  and  later  in  Thailand 
as  a  F-5E  forward  air  controller  squad- 
ron commander.  In  the  European  the- 
ater, he  served  In  Spain  and  Oermany 
and  the  Netherlands  in  a  variety  of  po- 
sitions, including  commander  of  the 
32d  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron  flying 
F-ISS  at  Camp  New  Amsterdam, 
Netherlancls.  He  had  logged  almost 
5,000  flying  hours,  with  more  than 
1,200  flown  in  combat.  He  had  earned 
the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  one  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with  four 
Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal, 
and  the  Air  Medal  with  36  Oak  Leaf 
Clusters. 

But,  "Sip"  Sipple  was  more  than 
these  plaudits  would  suggest.  He  was  a 
leader  of  men.  The  mark  of  this  man 
will  live  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  associ- 
ates as  memories  of  his  warmth,  his 
sincerity,  his  belief  in  God.  and  the 
correctness  of  his  great  country's  mis- 
sion live  on.  He  infused  his  existence 
with  loyalty,  dedication,  honesty, 
and— yes— hope  for  the  future,  touch- 
ing all  those  privileged  to  know  him 
with  his  conviction  that  he  could  make 
a  difference  for  good. 

To  his  widow.  Judith  Sipple.  and  his 
three  children  go  our  sincere  apprecia- 
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tion  for  his  distlngtiished  service  to 
this  great  country  and  for  his  ideals 
with  which  he  inq)ired  his  comrades.* 


GRAY  MARKET  CARS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BLILEY,  JR. 

OrVTSSIMU 
IH  THE  HOtrSE  OF  SBPRBSEirTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  12.  198S 

•  Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  HH.  2698  along  with  Mrs. 
CoiuHS.  Mr.  8ta>k  and  Mr.  AirxBorr 
which  would  regulate  the  direct  im- 
portation of  foreign  automobUes— go- 
called  gray  maiicet  cars. 

Our  bill  stands  in  sharp  contragt  to 
other  measures  before  this  body  that 
would  establish  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
only  foreign  car  manufacturers  and 
their  wholly  owned  U.S.  subsidiaries 
can  certify  automobiles  for  import  to 
this  country.  Such  a  ban  on  gray 
market  imports  is  presently  contained 
in  the  National  Highway  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Administration  Authoriza- 
tion. H.R.  2248.  Along  with  Mrs.  Col- 
LiHs  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  that  provision  by  substituting  the 
provisions  of  our  bill  when  the  matter 
comes  before  the  Telecommunications 
Subcommittee  next  week. 

The  proponents  of  an  absolute  ban 
on  gray  maritet  cars  talk  about  safety, 
the  environment,  and  protecting  U.S. 
consumers.  On  closer  inspection,  how- 
ever, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  only 
thing  protected  by  such  a  ban  is  the 
exorbitant  profits  of  foreign  car  manu- 
facturers and  that  the  certain  losers 
under  such  a  ban  are  UJ5.  consumers 
who  wiU  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
price  competition.  Other  certain  losers 
WiU  be  the  more  than  10.000  employ- 
ees of  companies  involved  in  the  modi- 
fication of  direct  import  automobiles. 

Our  bill,  the  Bllley-Colllns  proposal, 
seeks  to  regulate  gray  market  imports 
without  legislating  a  monopoly  for  for- 
eign car  manuf  actiirers.  Our  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  license  those  people  who 
engage  in  the  business  of  modifying 
cars  and  require  them  to  modify  cars 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  all  safety 
regulations.  I  am  including  in  the 
record  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
our  proposal,  but  let  me  highlight 
here  for  a  moment  a  few  of  its  key 
points. 

Our  bill  address  a  question  confront- 
ing many  Members  on  this  Issue, 
namely  how  do  we  insure  that  those 
who  modify  directly  imported  cars  are 
doing  so  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  law?  I  believe  the  answer  is  to  es- 
tablish requirements  for  who  may  get 
into  the  Imported  car  modification 
business. 

Now  I  am  no  fan  of  increased  Gov- 
ernment regulation  over  business.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  way  we  can  be 
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sure  that  the  safety  standards  for 
automobiles  are  being  met  is  by  insur- 
ing that  only  qualified  and  responsible 
businesses  are  permitted  to  certify 
that  direct  import  cars  meet  Federal 
standards. 

For  this  reason,  my  amendment  re- 
quires that  anyone  seeking  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  modif  jring  automo- 
biles after  import  wiU  have  to  be  certi- 
fied as  to  their  financial  and  technical 
capabilities  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation before  they  can  start  busi- 
ness. The  Secretary  wUl  review  the 
business  experience  of  the  modifier 
and  the  facilities  he  uses  to  make 
modifications.  Modifiers  will  have  to 
describe  in  detail  the  kinds  of  import- 
ed cars  they  intend  to  modify  and  the 
technical  specifications  of  the  modifi- 
cations they  intend  to  make. 

In  addition,  our  bill  requires  that 
anyone  engaging  in  the  business  of 
modifying  automobiles  must  offer  war- 
ranties for  the  work  they  perform  and 
offer  evidence  of  financial  remonsibU- 
ity  so  that  consumers  can  be  confident 
that  they  will  have  someone  to  turn  to 
if  their  cars  are  not  prtvterly  modified. 
In  particular,  we  want  to  ensure  that  a 
financially  responsible  party  stands 
behind  the  work  being  done  by  import- 
ed car  modifiers.  At  a  minimiim  this 
should  include  warranty  insurance  to 
cover  the  cost  of  any  repairs  or  recalls 
that  may  result  from  the  modihca- 
tions  made  after  import.  In  order  to 
imderstand  the  importance  of  these 
new  requirements  it  helps  to  under- 
stand a  little  of  the  badground  of  this 
issue. 

Just  what  is  a  gray  maricet  car? 
There  is  no  legal  definition  but  the 
term  is  generally  held  to  mean  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  abroad  which 
are  imported  outside  of  the  normal 
dealer  network.  This  practice  alone 
violates  no  law  of  this  country  or  of 
the  Ehiropean  Economic  Community. 
To  the  contrary,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  upheld  on  several  occasions 
the  right  of  U.S.  consumers  to  import 
products  from  abroad  even  though  the 
same  manufacturer  may  offer  the 
product  for  sale  here  bx  the  United 
States. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
most  of  these  gray  market  can  are 
purchased  from  licensed  dealers 
abroad.  So  the  foreign  manufacturers 
of  gray  maricet  cars  have  already  made 
a  profit  before  these  cars  ever  leave 
Europe  for  our  shores. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  modifying 
these  cars.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  Job  cannot  be 
done  anywhere  except  at  the  factory. 
In  other  words.  U.S.  engineering 
know-how  can  design  and  build  a  space 
shuttle  but  it  is  incapable  of  in«»jining 
a  standard  issue  auto  bumper.  That  is 
nonsense  and  I  believe  an  examination 
of  the  facts  will  prove  it  to  be  so. 
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The  differences  between  a  European 
and  a  UA  model  of  a  foreign  luxury 
car  are  few  in  number  and  technically 
easy  to  resolve.  For  the  most  part,  we 
are  talking  about  safety  bumpers,  door 
beams  and  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. EPA  has  already  established  a 
regulatory  process  for  certifying  that 
imported  cars  meet  U.S.  environmen- 
tal standards.  California  has  followed 
suit  by  adopting  a  modification  rule 
for  that  State's  tough  pollution  con- 
trol standards.  The  pollution  control 
technology  involved  in  foreign  modifi- 
cations is  well  known  and  can  be  easily 
installed  by  a  qualified  mechanic. 

In  regard  to  safety  features,  the 
door  beams  and  bimipers  installed  by 
direct  import  modifiers  often  exceed 
Federal  standards.  As  a  result,  in  some 
accident  scenarios,  the  modified  Euro- 
pean model  may  actually  be  safer  than 
its  U.S.  market  counterpart.  Once 
again,  installation  of  a  car  bumper  or  a 
door  beam  is  not  a  mechanical  chal- 
lenge and  the  technology  is  well  estab- 
lished to  insure  that  n.S.  standards 
are  met  or  exceeded. 

The  question  then  is  not  whether  a 
qualified  American  business  can  inst^ 
a  safety  bumper  on  an  auto.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  have  some  method 
of  insuring  that  the  Job  is  done  prop- 
erly. The  method  we  propose  in  our 
bill  is  to  require  that  every  imported 
car  modifier  be  licensed  and  that  the 
Secretary  suspend  or  revoke  that  li- 
cense if  modifiers  fail  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  law.  This  is  a 
tougher  standard  than  we  presently 
impose  on  the  major  foreign  auto 
manufacturers  who  are  the  competi- 
tors of  U.S.  modifiers  in  this  business. 
It  puts  teeth  into  the  law  so  that  we 
can  put  crooks  in  the  car  modification 
business  out  of  business. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  make 
spot  checks  to  insure  that  safety 
standards  are  met.  Furthermore,  the 
auto  import  industry  has  instituted  its 
own  program  to  monitor  and  report  on 
its  members'  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  combination  of  tough  new  Feder- 
al penalties  with  an  effective  industry 
policing  program  should  eliminate  any 
abuses  arising  under  the  present 
system. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  the 
foreign  car  manufacturers  who  are 
behind  this  proposed  ban  on  direct  im- 
ports are  deeply  concerned  with  safety 
and  environmental  standards.  I  also 
know  that  they  are  even  more  con- 
cerned with  the  obscene  profits  they 
make  from  their  sales  to  n.S.  custom- 
ers. For  example,  a  top  of  the  market 
Mercedes  Benz  has  a  declared  value  of 
$21,000  for  purposes  of  U.S.  customs 
at  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  That  same 
model  costs  more  than  $50,000  on  the 
floor  of  a  Mercedes  Benz  dealer  in  Bal- 
timore. That  price  markup  is  the 
reason  for  the  gray  market  In  foreign 
cars.  And  the  profits  such  markups 
generate  for  foreign  car  manuf actur- 
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ers  ^  the  reason  behind  this  effort  to 
ban  direct  imports. 

Mt-.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  great  deal  of 
rhelforic  about  protectionism  these 
dayi.  I  do  not  favor  unnecessary  pro- 
tectionist measures  for  U.S.  industries 
but  I  am  astounded  that  we  are  consid- 
ering a  measure  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
foreign  workers  at  the  expense  of  our 
own  people.  Some  10,000  Americans 
will  lose  their  jobs  and  hundreds  of  le- 
giti^te  businesses  will  be  shut  down 
if  «c  do  not  oppose  this  direct  auto 
import  ban.  Our  bill  is  an  effective 
measure  to  regulate  the  direct  auto 
impfrt  business.  It  establishes  the  cre- 
dentlials  of  those  allowed  to  get  into 
the  business  and  it  sanctions  those 
whoi  fail  to  meet  the  safety  standards 
set  by  law. 

That  is  the  way  to  deal  with  this 
gray  market  car  issue.  Not  a  ban  on 
direet  imports  that  will  only  serve  to 
line  the  pockets  of  auto  barons  in 
Stuttgart  at  the  expense  of  thousands 
of  consumers  and  worlcing  people  in 
this  country.  We  can  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities to  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment without  destroying  price  compe- 
tition in  the  foreign  car  market. 

I  hope  that  H  J%.  2508  will  be  report- 
ed by  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee so  that  this  House  may  respon- 
sibly deal  with  issues  surrounding  gray 
marlket  car  imports. 

EXPLAMATION  OF  H.R.  2598 

Explanation  of  H.R.  2598.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  rtgulation  of  directly  imported  veliicles. 

This  bill  provides  a  constructive  solution 
to  th !  problem  of  direct  imports,  that  is  ve- 
hicle) that  are  imported  and  modified  to 
conform  to  safety  standards,  but  some  of 
whlcB  apparently  do  not  conform.  The  pro- 
posal by  others  to  eliminate  the  direct 
import  industry  is  an  over-reaction  to  the 
problem.  Elimination  of  the  industry  will  In- 
flict severe  economic  costs  on  many  Ameri- 
can small  businesses  and  consumers  and  «s- 
suree  excessive  profits  to  one  (1)  large  for- 
eign oorporation. 

Th<  Environmental  Protection  Agency  es- 
timates that  eighty  thousand  (80,000)  vehi- 
cles will  be  directly  imported  over  the  next 
year.  Most  of  those  veliicles  will  displace 
sales  by  authorized  factory  outlets  at  typi- 
cal savings  to  American  consumers  of  Eight 
Thoi^and  Dollars  ($8,000)  to  Twelve  Thou- 
sand DoUars  ($12,000)  per  vehicle.  That 
meant  that,  if  the  direct  import  industry  is 
ellmlaated,  American  conatimen  will  pay  on 
the  drder  of  an  extra  BUlion  Dollan  per 
year  to  the  foreign  manufacttumrs.  In  addi- 
tion, according  to  the  estimates  of  the  Auto- 
mobile Importers  Compliance  Association 
(AICA),  the  eight  himdred  (800)  or  so  smaU 
businesses  in  this  Industry,  which  employ 
some  ten  thousand  (10,000)  people,  engaged 
in  adtfing  value  to  vehicles  in  this  country  at 
the  rate  of  some  Four  Huindred  Million  Dol- 
lars (1400.000,000)  per  year,  will  be  ellmlnat- 

Thft  proposed  bill,  instead  of  eliminating 
the  direct  imports  industry,  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  regulate  the 
Industry.  The  direct  imports  industry  sup- 
ports this  bill.  They  want  to  Improve  their 
image.  AICA  has  adopted  a  seU-polidng 
plan  to  supplement  the  government  regula- 
tory arogram.  This  bill  instructs  the  Secre- 
tary  }f  TransporUtlon  to  take  any  such 
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■elf-policliig  program  into  account  so  that 
the  burden  on  the  Government  might  be 
lessened.  In  addition,  this  bill  provides  for 
fees  to  be  paid  to  the  Government  by  direct 
importers  to  offset  any  Impact  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

This  pnjposal  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  all  the  authority  and  direction  needed 
to  assure  that  direct  Imports  comply  with 
safety  staadards.  It  requires  persons  wish- 
ing to  engage  In  the  business  of  conforming 
vehicles  to  the  standards  to  register  with 
the  SecretluT  to  demonstrate  their  techni- 
cal capability  and  financial  responsibility,  to 
certify  to  the  Secretary  the  compliance  of 
each  vehicle,  and  to  keep  records  and 
submit  to  {inspections  by  the  Secretary  to 
aaaiu«  the!  integrity  of  the  direct  Import 
process.  In  addition,  the  biU  addresses  the 
question  of  safety  recalls  by  requiring  that 
these  persans  provide  warranties  backed  by 
financially  responsible  institutions,  against 
all  safety-ielated  defects,  whether  arising 
from  the  modiflcatlon  process  or  the  origi- 
nal manufacture  of  the  vehicle,  and  to  pro- 
vide notice  to  owners  of  affected  veliicles 
when  they,  or  the  Secretary  learn  of  such 
safety-related  defects.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  an  sidequate  warranty  against  non- 
safety-related  defects  be  offered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. SiKh  warranties  are  readily  avail- 
able in  the  marketplace  and,  generally,  pro- 
vide for  repairs  at  any  qualified  facility. 
Thus,  an  owner  of  a  direct  Import  vehicle 
with  a  safety-related  defect  will  be  able  to 
have  the  defect  corrected  without  cost. 

More  specifically,  and  in  more  detaU: 

The  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  establish  a  program  as 
soon  as  practicable  to  assure  that  directly 
imported  vehicles  meet  U.S.  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards. 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportaaion,  as  part  of  such  a  program, 
to:  T 

(i)  require  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  confonaing  Imported  vehicles  to  U.S. 
safety  stanklards  to  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary, so  that  all  such  persons  can  be  readily 
identified  abd  located; 

(UKa)  refuse  registration  to  anyone  who 
cannot  demonstrate  the  technical  capability 
to  perform  such  operations  competently; 
technical  capability  could  be  assessed  by 
thorough  analysis  of  documentation  re- 
quired under  provision  (lii)  for  a  particular 
motor  vehltle  or  vehicle  line,  or  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  veliicle  or  by  Inspection  of  the 
modifier's  facilities,  or  any  combination  of 
these  methods;  or 

(b)  refuse  registration  to  anyone  who 
cannot  demonstrate  financial  responsibility, 
as  through  Insurance  coverage  typical  of 
that  carried  by  the  thousands  of  other  per- 
sons In  this  country  who  service,  mRint^^in. 
modify,  and  repair  vehicles,  to  provide  effec- 
tive recourse  to  those  who  may  be  injured 
by  the  acts  or  products  of  such  persons: 

(lii)  require  persons  bringing  vehicles  Into 
conformity  I  to  describe  completely  the  work 
to  be  done  to  each  vehicle  or  line  of  vehicles 
and  then  to  perform  that  work  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  future;  this  could  be  set  up  as 
a  type  certification  program  with  minimal 
Involvement  by  the  Secretary  after  the 
review  of  the  initial  documentation; 

(iv)  require  tliat  persons  bringing  vehicles 
into  confoitnity  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
that  each  such  vehicle  is  conformed  to 
safety  standards  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
Identify  such  vehicles  should  the  need  arise 
as.  for  exaaaple.  when  the  Secretary  wishes 
to  conduct  Inspections,  or  when  a  defect  in  a 
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class  of  vehicles  is  identified  and  investiga- 
tion and /or  repair  is  needed; 

(v)  require  documentation  in  addition  to 
that  imder  (ill)  for  any  or  all  such  vehicles, 
or  from  any  or  all  such  persons.  If  the  Sec- 
retary believes  it  Is  needed  to  demonstrate 
compliance: 

(vl)  require  persons  bringing  veliicles  into 
conformity  to  provide  warranty  Insurance 
against  safety-related  defects  for  the  life  of 
the  vehicle  (8  years  under  the  Safety  Act); 

(vll)  require  persons  bringing  vehicles  Into 
conformity  to  notify  owners.  I.e.,  to  recall 
the  vehicles,  when  the  Secretary  or  the 
person  bringing  vehicles  into  conformity 
learns  from  the  manufacturer,  from  service 
facilities,  from  consumer  experience,  or 
from  any  other  source  that  such  vehicles 
may  be  defective; 

(vlll)  require  that  such  persons  offer  war- 
ranties against  non-safety-related  defects, 
which  are  readily  available  from  vendors  on 
the  open  market  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  vehicle  defects  to  the  same  degree  as  Is 
the  norm  for  warranties  offered  by  the 
original  manufacturers; 

(Ix)  establish  an  Inspection  program  to  in- 
spect as  many  of  the  establishments  bring- 
ing vehicles  Into  conformity  and  the  vehi- 
cles as  frequently  as  necessary  to  assure 
competent  work  is  performed; 

(X)  require  the  persons  bringing  vehicles 
into  conformity  to  retain  the  vehicle  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  allow  for  such 
inspections  by  the  Secretary: 

(xi)  require  each  person  bringing  vehicles 
into  conformity  to  Install  a  permanent  label 
on  each  vehicle  to  provide  essential  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  Identity  of  the  person  bring- 
ing vehicles  Into  conformity,  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed,  warranty,  and  the  Im- 
porter of  record,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  in- 
spection, tracing  and  potential  repair  of  ve- 
hicles; 

(xii)  suspend  registration  of  a  person 
bringing  vehicles  into  conformity,  thus,  de- 
priving the  person  of  the  ability  to  remain 
in  the  industry;  and 

(xiii)  require  fees  to  be  paid  by  modifiers 
to  provide  funds  to  offset  any  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget  of  this  program  to  regulate 
direct  Imports. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  for  regulating  direct  imports 
and  to  report  such  evaluation  to  Congress 
before  the  end  of  30  months  after  the  pro- 
gram Is  put  in  place.* 


RISK  ASSESSMENT  RESEARCH 
AND  DEMONSTRATION  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OP  PKRHSTLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12,  198S 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress is  writing  the  laws,  and  the 
courts  in  interpreting  the  laws  often 
required  Federal  agencies  to  consider 
risk  and  ways  of  reducing  risk  in  those 
agencies'  efforts  to  protect  life,  health, 
and  the  environment.  There  are  33 
statutes  that  require  risk  assessment 
be  performed.  Also,  decisions  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  often  involve  rules  to 
reduce  risk  to  human  life,  health,  and 
the  environment.  Such  decisions  in- 
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volve  scientific,  economic,  social,  and 
phlloaophlcal  considerations. 

Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  for  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  use  the  best  possible 
methods  for  securing  information  on, 
and  understanding  of,  the  scientific 
basis  for  their  regulatory  decisions. 

Risk  assessment  is  the  use  of  the  fac- 
tual base  to  define  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  quantify  the  effects  of  expo- 
sure to  potentially  hazardous  materi- 
als and  situations.  Risk  anesiments  by 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  often 
result  in  a  description  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  a  risk,  and  frequent- 
ly involve  quantification  of  effects. 

Since  such  a  large  number  of  Feder- 
al agencies  use  the  results  of  risk  as- 
sessments to  varying  degrees  in  regula- 
tory decisions,  a  systematic  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  risk  assess- 
ments should  be  established  to  enable 
agencies  to  more  effectively  use  risk 
assessment  as  an  instrument  in 
making  regulatory  decisions.  Also, 
recent  juidicial  decisions  have  demon- 
strated the  need  to  further  develop 
risk  assessment  to  meet  standards  re- 
quired by  Federal  courts  for  Federal 
Government  actions. 

In  view  of  this.  I  have  introduced 
the  Risk  Assessment  Research  and 
Demonstration  Act  of  1085  to  provide 
for  comprehensive  and  coordinated  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  for 
the  study  of  risk  assessment  and  its  re- 
lationship to  the  regulatory  process. 

The  bill  uses  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  to  improve  the  use  of 
risk  assessment  within  the  Federal 
agencies  giving  particular  emphasis  to 
the  use  of  comparative  risk  assess- 
ment—a procedure  in  which  the  as- 
sessment of  the  risics  associated  with 
one  course  of  action  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  risks  associated  with  an 
alternative  course  or  coiurses  of  action 
are  compared  and  contrasted  with 
each  other  and  with  the  kinds  of  risks 
people  normally  face  in  their  individ- 
ual lives.  These  research  projects  also 
would  focus  on: 

Developing  a  more  coordinated  and 
systematic  i^proach  to  the  conduct 
and  use  of  risk  assessment  by  Federal 
agencies; 

Defining  criteria  and  standards  to 
guide  the  development  and  use  of  risk 
assessment; 

Identifying  research  needed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  improve  the  method- 
ologies and  use  of  risk  assessment  in 
regulatory  dedsionmaklnr. 

Coordinating  among  Federal  agen- 
cies a  means  to  promote  an  under- 
standing by  the  public  of  those  agen- 
cies' efforts  to  address  risks  to  life, 
health,  and  the  environment  by  ex- 
pressing those  risks  in  terms  of  easily 
understood,  everyday  experience;  and 

Facilitating  public  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  regulated  risks  and  the 
means  of  their  quantlf  icatloxL 

The  coordination  of  such  projects 
shall  be  the  specific  responsibility  of  a 
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Federal  scientific  advisory  agency 
which  will  be  designed  by  the  Presi- 
dent specifically  in  accordance  with 
the  act.  This  coordinating  Federal  sci- 
entific advisory  agency  would  present 
to  the  Congress  within  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  a 
report  reviewing  the  risk  assessments 
and  risk  assessment  research  presently 
being  carried  out  within  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  use  of  such  assess- 
ments in  the  regulatory  decisionmak- 
ing process. 

The  report  would  identify  specific 
areas  of  emphasis  for  futtve  risk  as- 
sessment research  conducted  within 
the  Federal  agencies  and  recommend 
funding  priorities  of  research  on  risk 
assessment  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  It  would 
recommend  a  coordinating  mechanism 
to  transmit  and  share  research  results 
among  Federal  agencies,  between  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  other  public  agen- 
cies, and  between  Federal  agencies  and 
private  and  nonprofit  corporations 
and  institutions.  Also,  the  report 
would  propose  risk  assessment  demon- 
stration projects  to  be  carried  out 
within  Federal  agencies  which  fre- 
quently use  risk  assessments. 

The  act  also  calls  for  the  selected 
Federal  scientific  advisory  agency  to: 

Recommend  future  research  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  purposes  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  act; 

Recommend  legislation  needed  to 
implement  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
risk  assessment  within  Federal  agen- 
cies: 

Recommend  changes  of  a  nonlegisla- 
tive  nature,  including  organizational 
changes,  to  improve  risk  assessments 
within  Federal  agencies; 

Recommend  improvements  in  the 
transfer  of  risk-related  research  and 
information  between  Federal  agencies 
and  private  and  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions and  institutions;  and 

Recommend  ways  to  improve  and  in- 
crease public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  risk  and  regulatory  deci- 
sions. 

These  recommendations  would  be 
due  within  30  months. 

This  legislation  would  not  constitute 
any  new  authorization  for  the  appro- 
priation of  ftmds  from  the  Treasiur  of 
the  United  States  or  mandate  the  use 
of  risk  assessment  where  it  is  not  al- 
ready in  use. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  Con- 
gress to  bring  the  regulatory  process 
out  of  the  dark  ages  and  into  the  20th 
century  with  realistic  risk  assessments 
based  on  scientific  facts,  not  the  latest 
headlines. 

I.  therefore,  urge  your  support  for 
this  important  legislation.* 
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AID  FOR  NICARAGUA'S 
DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

HON.  DQWY  SMITH 

oroKaooM 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSKMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Ur.  Speaker, 
the  liuJienable  human  rights  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  fundamental  principles  that  have 
guided  our  Nation  since  its  inception. 
Our  code  of  law  and  our  Judicial 
system  are  designed  to  uphold  these 
and  other  individual  ri^ts.  It  is. 
therefore,  only  natural  that  we  should 
suiHwrt  the  struggle  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  people  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
yoke  of  a  repressive  Commtmlst  gov- 
ernment armed  and  advised  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  ruling  Sandinlsta  Junta  was  not 
brought  to  power  by  fair  and  open 
elections.  Even  newspi^Mts  such  as  the 
New  Yoik  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post— by  no  means  champions  of  the 
administration's  policies  in  Central 
America— were  quick  to  point  out  the 
fraudulent  nature  of  the  November 
1984  elections. 

On  November  1.  1984.  the  Post 
noted: 

The  Handlntrtaa  once  hoped  to  legitimize 
their  rule  by  elections,  but  those  they  are 
running  Sunday  [November  4.  1984].  five 
years  after  taking  power.  wiU  resolve  noth- 
ing. Their  Marxist-Leninist  side  showed 
through,  and  the  democratic  opposition, 
faced  with  a  measure  of  haraasment  that 
prevented  fair  «-»mp«iyning.  withdrew. 

The  November  7. 1984.  edIUon  of  the 
New  York  Times  was  even  more  criti- 
cal when  it  stated: 

Only  the  naive  believe  that  Sunday's  elec- 
tion in  Nicaragua  was  democratic  or  legiti- 
mising proof  of  the  Sandinistas^  p^ularity. 
The  result  was  ordained  when  opposition 
parties  tamely  accepted  terms  that  barred 
them  from  power. 

This  fraudulent  election  is  but  one 
in  a  long  string  of  broken  promises 
made  by  the  Sandinistas. 

In  1979.  the  United  SUtes  Joined 
with  other  members  of  the  OAS  in 
calling  for  the  removal  of  Somoza. 
This  imprecedented  move  was  based 
on  promises  by  opposition  leaders  to 
esUblish  a  pluralistic  society  with  a 
mixed  economy,  to  hold  early  elec- 
tions, and  to  pursue  a  nonallgned  for- 
eign policy.  The  Nicaragua  of  today 
bears  no  resemblance  to  these  prom- 
ises. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  source 
of  dvil  strife  In  Nicaragua.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Sandinistas  themselves 
have  driven  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
armed  resistance. 

Today  in  Nicaragua,  there  is  no  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  no  freedom  of 
religion  or  assembly.  The  rationing  of 
basic  goods  is  done  by  political  cadres, 
and  is  used  to  achieve  political  objec- 
tives. Around  1.400  political  prisoners 
languish  in  Sandinista  prisons  which 
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are  ofl  limits  to  outside  observers. 
More  than  20,000  Misklto  Indians  have 
fled  th4  country  to  avoid  forced  relo- 
cation knd  persecution.  The  former 
Jewish  community  of  Nicaragua  is 
now  in  exile:  the  synagogue  in  Mana- 
gua waal  f  irebombed  by  the  Sandinistas 
during  a  service.  As  Adolfo  Calero- 
former  jSomoea  opponent  and  now  a 
resistance  leader— stated:  "The  very 
conditions  that  Justified  hemLq)heric 
intervention  against  the  Somosa 
regime  exist  again,  but  in  greater 
measure." 

Robert  Leiken.  a  senior  associate  at 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  who  has 
made  six  tripe  to  Nicaragua  since  the 
revolution,  summed  up  life  under  San- 
dinista nile  when  he  stated: 

[Elach  succeeding  trip  to  Nicaragua 
drains  my  initial  reservoir  of  sympathy  for 
the  Sandinistas. .  .  .  This  visit  convinced  me 
that  the  ^tuatlon  is  far  worse  than  I  had 
thought,  land  disabused  me  of  some  of  the 
remaining  myths  about  the  Sandinista  revo- 
lution. .  . .  One  of  the  most  depressing  as- 
pects of  our  trip  was  to  hear  from  so  many 
that  their  lives  are  worse  today  than  they 
were  at  the  time  of  Somoea.  Before  the  rev- 
olution Hicaracuans  ate  weU  by  Central 
Americw  standards,  Thanks  to  the  coun- 
try's ferale  soU  and  its  small  population, 
even  poor  Nicaraguans  were  accustomed  to 
beef  and  chicken.  Now  consumer  goods 
available  to  the  masses  in  other  Central 
American  countries  are  no  longer  obtain- 
able. Barefoot  children  are  hardly  uncom- 
mon In  tUe  region,  but  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  completely  naked.  Aa  we  encountered 
than,  thfir  distended  stomachs  displayed 
the  teUtsle  signs  of  malnutrition.  Nicara- 
guans wogld  bitterly  recaU  the  government 
slogan  .  .  .  "Children  are  the  spoOed  ones  of 
the  revolation".  ...  A  Sandinista  nomen- 
klatura has  emerged.  Party  members  shop 
at  hard-carrency  stores,  dine  at  luxury  res- 
Uurants  ijestricted  to  party  officials,  and  va- 
cation in  the  mansions  of  the  Somoaa  dy- 
nasty, labeled  "protocol  houses."  Vans  pull 
up  daily  at  government  and  party  offices,  to 
deliver  ham.  lobster,  and  other  delicacies 
unavailable  elsewhere.  In  a  private  sUte 
dining  nxan,  I  ate  a  sumptuous  meal  with  a 
comanrtanfce  at  a  long  Uble,  attended  by  five 
servants.  The  image  of  the  protruding  stom- 
achs of  thje  "spoiled  ones  of  the  revolution" 
intruded  ifbOe  we  consumed  our  lemon  me- 
ringue piei 

Not  only  haa  the  Sandinista  regime 
betrayed  the  Nicaraguan  people,  it 
also  poses  a  great  threat  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  region.  To  date,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  received  over  $500  million  in 
Soviet  war  materiel,  far  beyond  the 
amount  needed  to  defend  themselves 
from  poorly  armed  neighbors.  Soviet- 
bloc  shin  deliveries  of  military  equip- 
ment have  risen  steadily  over  the  past 
3  years,  irom  6  in  1982.  to  28  in  1983, 
to  37  In  1J984.  By  early  1986,  the  Sandi- 
nistas hiul  amassed  an  active-duty 
military  force  of  more  than  62.000.  Nl- 
caragua'ri  total  military  strength.  In- 
cluding m  regular,  reserve,  and  militia 
units  andsecurlty  forces,  now  exceeds 
119.000.  this  far  exceeds  the  defensive 
manpowdr  needs  of  the  Sandinista 
regime,  and  In  fact  exceeds  the  com- 
bined military  strength  of  all  the  Cen- 
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tral     American     nations,     including 
Mexico.        I 

Nicaragua  has  also  become  a  haven 
for  international  terrorists.  According 
to  a  March  13,  1985,  article  by  the 
Miami  Hei    '' 

Scores  of  leit-wing  militants  from  around 
the  world— some  of  them  wanted  on  terror- 
ism charges  in  their  home  countries— have 
settled  in  revolutionary  Nicaragua  since  the 
Sandinista  triumph  in  1079.  .  .  . 

Some  are  iweed  fugiUves:  Italians  from 
the  Red  Brigades  and  UniU  Combattente 
Comunisti;  Wtat  Germans  linked  to  the 
Baader-Meinhif  Oang;  members  of  Spain's 
^aque  ETA  separatist  guerrillas:  leaders  of 
Honduras'  Cinehonero  guerrillas:  militants 
from  Peru's  Seining  Path:  Mont<»ero8  from 
Argentina;  Tuaamaros  from  Uraguay;  and  a 
bodgepodge  <»  Salvadorans,  Coata  Ricans, 
Columbians,  Oiileans,  Guatemalans.  Para- 
guayans and  Bolivians.  .  .  . 

The  Palestine  liberation  Organization  has 
an  embassy  ahd  diplomatic  staff  in  Mana- 
gua. Coltmibiafs  April  19  movement  has  a 
political  offic4  The  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
have  three  netts  and  propaganda  offices,  as 
weU  as  a  clandestine  radio  transmitter.  .  . 

In  addltloni  according  to  a  Febniary 
1985  article  iji  Newsweek,  a  "faction  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
is  thought  U^  be  operating  a  terrorist 
training  school  in  Nicaragua  for 
groups  as  diverse  as  the  Basque  sepa- 
ratists and  Guatemalan  leftists." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  vote  against 
the  humanltirlan  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters  mas%  be  willing  to  accept  the 
consequences]  of  turning  our  backs  on 
the  democratic  resistance.  Not  only  do 
we  condemn  ihe  Nicaraguan  people  to 
life  under  al  repressive,  totalitarian 
regime,  we  give  a  green  light  to  the 
world's  terrotists.  We  are  telling  the 
world  that  we  neither  have  the  will 
nor  the  strength  to  stand  up  to  a  gov- 
ernment thatTharbors  the  very  terror- 
ists who  strike  randomly  and  violently 
throughout  t^e  western  world.* 
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HON.  I^OMAS  J.  TAIVE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOT]|BE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Wedne^y,  June  12. 198S 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  today's  New 
York  Times  points  to  a  record  of 
progress  in  (»ntrolllng  health  care 
costs.  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
Heckler,  and  HCFA  Administrator 
Carolyne  Davis  are  to  be  commended 
for  working  ^Ith  Congress  to  restrain 
health  care  cdsts. 

Under  thelrlleadership,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  succe^  In  achieving  through 
competitive  nlarket  forces  what  is  un- 
attainable tluough  creation  of  large 
health  care  bureaucracies.  Leadership 
and  congressional  oversight  In  this 
area  will  hopefully  lead  to  a  new  era  In 
innovative  health  care  delivery  where 
health  care  is  affordable  to  all  Ameri- 
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cans.  I  look  forward  to  continued  coop- 
eration on  the  Federal  level  to  further 
improve  and  refine  a  responsive  and 
affordable  health  care  system  that 
will  ensure  access  to  quality  care  to  all 
Americans. 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  12. 1985] 

HXALTH  AHD  FEDERAL  IXAOERSHIP 

Until  very  recently,  the  bankruptcy  of 
Medicare  was  considered  imminent.  Now  it 
has  been  avoided,  at  least  for  several  years 
.  .  .  Blue  Cross  is  refunding  premium  money 
to  the  Federal  employees  and  their  employ- 
ers ..  .  Hospitals  compete  for  patients  by 
offering  fancy  meals  and  amenities. 

The  run  of  health-related  headlines  masks 
still-larger  news.  Congress  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  have  managed  an  apparent- 
ly humane  taming  of  hospital  cost  Inflation. 
While  caution  may  still  be  In  order,  so  is 
credit  for  a  triumph  of  social  policy. 

Until  three  years  ago.  even  though  gener- 
al inflation  was  coming  down.  Inflation  of 
hospital  costs  had  averaged  16  percent  a 
year  and  hopes  for  relief  seemed  slight.  An- 
alysts ticked  off  the  reasons:  the  aging  of 
the  population;  the  high  cost  of  new  medi- 
cal technology;  increasing  tests  and  treat- 
ments per  patient.  The  cost  spiral  threat- 
ened to  bring  banlcruptcy  to  the  trust  fund 
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financing  hospital  payments  for  Medicare, 
the  $71  billion  Federal  program  of  medical 
insurance  for  the  elderly.  Some  in  the  Ad- 
ministration favored  banh  cuts  in  beneflts, 
but  Congress  and  the  Health  Care  Finance 
Administration  Insisted  on  a  regulatory 
reform  to  make  hospitals  more  efficient 

Under  Medicare  rules  then  in  force,  hospi- 
tals could  biU  Washington  for  any  reasona- 
ble charge,  with  few  questions  asked.  The 
1983  reform  fixed  reimbursements  aooord- 
ing  to  the  illness  being  treated.  If  hospitals 
treated  a  patient  for  less  than  the  typical 
cost,  they  could  keep  the  difference— but 
had  to  absorb  any  overrun. 

Some  analysts  predicted  the  new  policy 
would  fail  because  it  applied  only  to  Medi- 
care. They  feared  that  hoq>ita]s  would 
simply  pile  additional  bills  on  private  insur- 
ers. What  the  critics  failed  to  notice  was 
that  employers  and  the  private  Insurers 
were  also  fed  up  with  rising  hospital  costs. 
Employers  who  once  considered  better 
health  benefits  an  easy  way  to  settle  a 
union  contract  began  to  recoil  from  the  ex- 
pense. They  insisted  on  reviewing  doctors' 
decisions  to  hospitalize  and  gave  employees 
incentives  to  seek  second  opinions.  They 
persuaded  workers  to  pay  larger  insurance 
premiimis  and  encouraged  them  to  sign  up 
for  comprehensive  care  for  a  fixed  fee.  Doc- 
tors caught  on  fast  and  began  performing  In 
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their  offices  procedures  that  onoe  consumed 
days  in  the  homritaL 

The  results  have  been  dramatic.  Before 
1983,  hospital  admissions  were  going  up  1.9 
percent  a  year.  last  year  they  declined  3  J 
percent.  The  annual  increase  in  hospital  ex- 
penditures plummeted  from  16J  percent  to 
5.4  percent.  The  Medicare  Trust  fund  es- 
caped imminent  bankruptcy  as  the  rate  of 
increase  In  hospital  payouts  dropped  by 
nearly  half.  Some  prti«te  health  Insurance 
premiums  have  actually  been  reduced. 

Has  the  public's  health  been  endangered? 
Remarkabiiy,  no  one  has  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate any  dramatic  decline  in  quality  of 
ho^iltal  care.  Problems  are  looming  for  hos- 
pitals that  serve  many  poor  people,  since 
the  Feds  have  so  far  refused  them  more 
generous  allowanoes  ordered  by  Congress. 
And  continued  vigilance  is  needed  to  insure 
that  more  cost-cutting  doesn't  endanger  pa- 
tients in  more  affluent  communities.  But 
the  big  news  remains  big  indeed.  America 
has  profoundly  improved  the  efficiency  of 
medical  care  delivery. 

'nils  achievement  required  the  determina- 
tion of  Congressional  and  Administration 
planners  cooperating  with  private  employ- 
ers and  insurers.  With  social  activism  on  the 
wane,  this  victory  confirms  a  point  too 
easily  forgotten:  intelligent  Federal  leader- 
ship makes  a  powerful  dif f erenoe.o 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETIN08 

Title  IV  of  Senate  ReaoluUm  4. 
•creed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishmoit  of  a 
lystem  tor  a  computeriaed  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearints  of  Senate 
committeet.  subcoinmltteea.  j(^t  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conf  ermoe. 
This  title  requires  all  such  CMnmittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Dicest-desicnated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
punwse  of  the  meetings,  whoi  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetinsi  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerisation  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Eztouions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohqisssiohal 
Rkobb  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
eaehwedc. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
Inc  vffl  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  omducttng  such  meetings. 
a  Meetings  scheduled  tm  Thursday. 
June  IS.  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
DaOy  Digest  of  today's  Rnou. 


SCHDUUD 


JUMS14 
9-JOsjn. 
Ai^^ture.  NuMtkm.  andftecstry 
Nntittlan  Sttboominlttee 
To  boM  hmtngM  on  a  9S9.  uithorUnc 
fundi  for  fiacsl  jrcui  1M6-19W  tar 
the  food  sUmp  ptognm.  sod  reUted 

SR~338A 
BMifclm.  Homiiic.  and  Urbsn  Attain 
To  bold  beuinsi  on  the  nominsttoos  of 
Tbonas  O.  Moore,  of  CtUf  orais.  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Ooundl  of  Ecomwiie 
Adviaeri.  Lee  L.  Veratandis.  of  tbe  Dia- 
triet  of  Columbia,  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Hooataic  and  Urban  Develop- 
nent.  and  Olenn  R.  ^iniaon.  of  Nebni- 
ka.  to  be  Preaklent.  Government  Na- 
tional Mortcase  AwMdatlon. 

,^  SD-8M 

Plnanoe 

Health  Subcommittee 

To  bold  bearinsa  on  healtb  promotion 

and  diaeaae  preventiim  strategies  for 

Medicare  beneflcUriea. 

,  ^^  SD-215 

Judiciary 

Buaineas  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  businesB. 

,^  SI>-236 

Special  on  Aging 

To  hold  bearings  on  certain  pension 
issued 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Inmiigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  &  1200,  to  control 
unauthorised   ImmlgraUon    Into   the 
United  States. 

8D-226 

JUNE  17 
OKWajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Harry  Q.  Barnes.  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Amboasador  to  the  Republic  of 
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CttOe.  John  A.  Fvch.  of  Ohio,  to  be 

■adw  to  tbe  Republic  of  Hon- 

Chariea  A.  OUIevie.  Jr..  of  CaU- 

to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 

of  Odorabia.  LoweU  C.  Kllday. 

Virgtaiia.  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 

iniean  Republic.  Sheldon  J.  Krys. 

Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 

iblic  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Per- 

Rondon.  of  Virginia,  to  be 

or  to  the  Republic  of  Ecu»- 

and  Edward  M  Rowell.  of  Calif  or- 
to  be  Ambassador  to  tbe  Republic 
BoUvla. 

SD-419 
»-JOaja. 

ilture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
Jon  Subcommittee 
hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
■thorislng  funds  for  the  medal  sup- 
.  lemental  food  program  (Women.  In- 
fitots  and  Children),  the  oommodi^ 
supplemental  food  program,  and  tem- 
pfrary  food  asssltanoe  program. 

FInaL  ^^^ 

nnaaoe 

To  resume  bearings  on  tbe  President's 

"'^  reform  proposaL 

8D-21S 

itkm  and  Refugee.  Policy  Sulwom- 

bearlngs  on  B.  1200.  to  con- 

unauthoriaed   tanmigration  into 

United  Statea. 

SD-236 

Labotf  aixl  Human  Resoiures 

To  bold  hearings  on  hcmie  health  care 

reform. 

8D-430 
lOMa^  •"'-Mv 

Envir^mnent  and  Public  Works 
To^   Substances   and   Environmental 

Otmigfat  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  hearings  on  issues  re- 

laiing  to  groundwater  protection. 

•-«,  SD-406 

SMpjS. 

Fweii  n  Relations 

To  1  M>ld  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

R  shard  T.  MeCormadc.  of  Pennsylva- 

nit.  to  be  Permanent  Representative 

of  tbe  United  States  of  America  to  the 

Oi  ganisatton  of  American  States,  with 

tta  t  rank  of  Ambassador,  and  Lewis  A. 

Tf  mbs,  of  Arlsima,  to  be  Ambassador 

to  tbe  RepubUc  of  CosU  Rica. 

SD-419 

JUNE  18 
9:30  ajx. 
Ener^  and  Natural  Resources 
Boerg  f  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
oonmlttee 
To  1  kold  oversight  hearings  on  the  cur- 
rei  It  stetus  of  and  factors  affecting  the 
na  tural  gas  market. 

„  SD-3M 

Flnan» 

To  dontlnue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tag  reform  proposaL 

„      _  SD-215 

Ooveitunental  Affairs 
OveMght  of  Oovemment  Manakement 

SiBcommittee 

To  |old  hearings  on  S.  1134.  to  permit 

"^Tal  agencies  to  Impose  monetary 

Ities  on  individuals  or  companies 

submit  false  claims  to  the  gov- 

80-342 

ition  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
.ae 

tntlnue  hearings  on  S.  1200.  to  con- 
unauthorized   Immigration   Into 
United  States. 

SD-628 


To  hoUH 
ments 
Act 
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lOMi 
Commerod  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Sulwommittee 


bearings  on  proposed  amend- 
to  &  100.  the  Product  UabUity 

SR-2S3 


Environm*  nt  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendgr  business. 

SD-400 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Peter  8.  Bridges.  6f  Louisiana,  to  be 

Ambaitadn-  to  the  SomaU  Democratic 


Repub 
Oregod 
puldic 
Maiyb 


Edward    J.    Perkins,    of 
to  l>e  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
Liberia.  Larmon  Walker,  of 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
»f  Senegal  Robert  L.  Pugh. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Mauritania,  and 
Paul  JJ  Hare,  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 
ofr     "^ 

SD-410 

hearings,  on  the  nomination 
B.  Reynolda.  of  Maryland. 
Attorney  Oeneral.  De- 
JiHtlce. 

SD-226 
luman  Resources 
jbute  hearings  on  home  health 
care  reform. 

I  8D-430 

SmaU: 

TO  hoM  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
affeetiag  tbe  use.  manufacture,  and 
use  of  Ibaaardous  chemicals,  focusing 
on  the  regulatory  and  paperwork 
impaction  small  business. 

8R-428A 
11:30) 
Appropriations 

District  of  {Columbia  Subcommittee 
TO  bold  bearings  on  the  Distrkrt  of  Co- 
lumbiab  court  system. 

SD-M2 
Foreign  Rtfations 
Business  I  meeting,  to  consider  pending 


I«borand| 
Tocont 


SD-410 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropria^ons 
Interior  anid  Related  Agendes  Subcommit- 
tee     j 
To  hold  gearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 


timatei 

Holocai  ist  Memorial  Council. 


JUNE  10 


SI>-138 


9:30 1 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

8D-215 
'Judiciary 

Constitutic  n  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Beariitgs  on  S.J.  Res.  2  and  S.J. 
Res.  3,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  U.3-  Constitution  relating  to  vol- 
untary kUent  prayer  or  reflection,  and 
related  measures. 

SD-226 
10:00  am     I 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  721,  to 
make  eiports  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
moditle  i  competitive  in  world  markets 
with  sa  es  of  other  countries  by  clari- 
fying e  cport  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  the 


cargo  pi  eference  provisions. 


SR-2S3 


June  12,  1985 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommtttec 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  regula- 
tions concerning  ocean  incineration  of 
hazardous  waste. 

SD-406 
Crovemmehtal  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Terence  C.  Golden,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  Oeneral  Sor\'ices. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

8D-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Marvin  L.  Stone,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States 
Information  Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SIV226 

JUNE  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Res.  178.  to  urge 
the    Administrator   of    the   National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  retain  the  current  automobUe 
fuel  economy  standard,  and  S.  1097.  to 
provide  for  the  appropriate  treatment 
of  methanol. 

SR-2S3 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

8D-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's  proposed    health   care 
policy  changes. 

SR-418 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  816.  to  establish 
the  Pine  Ridge  Wildemes.s  and  Soldier 
Creek  Wilderness  in  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest. 

8D-342 
Environment  and  Public  Woriis 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  groundwater  protection. 

SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

SR-485 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  O.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
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Ambassador  to  the  RepubUc  of  Iraq. 
and  Thomas  R.  Pkkering.  of  New 
Jersey,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel. 

8D-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental    Relations   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904,  Water  Re- 
search Foundation  Act. 

8D-342 

4:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 

JUNE  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Fliuuice 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  203,  to  provide  a 
one-time  amnesty  from  criminal  and 
civil  tax  penalties,  as  well  as  50%  of 
any  Interest  penalty,  for  taxpayers 
who  pay  previous  Federal  tax  under- 
payments during  the  amnesty  period, 
and  S.  205.  to  create  a  mechanism  for 
taxpayers  to  designate  $1  of  any  Fed- 
eral tax  overpayment  for  payment  to 
the  National  Organ  Transplant  Trust 
Fund. 

SD-21S 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1200,  to  con- 
trol   unauthorized    Immigration    into 
the  United  SUtes. 

8D-226 

2:00  p  jn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  ChUd  Welfare  Act  (P.L.  98- 
272),  and  on  proposals  to  modify  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
program. 

SD-215 

JUNE  35 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1225,  to  «mipen- 
sate  the  public  for  injuries  or  damages 
suffered  in  the  event  of  an  accident  in- 
volving nuclear  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion    licensees    or    Department    of 
Energy  contractors. 

8D-368 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdence,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
menU  to  S.  100.  the  Product  Liability 
Act. 

8R-253 

Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

SD-215 

Governmental  Affairs 
Oi'ersight  of  Oovemment  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  enforcement  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA). 

8D-342 
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Labor  and  Huntan  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

8D-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  meet,  to  consider, 
proposed  reconciliation  legislation  on 
the  budget.     . 

8R-418 

10:00  ajn. 
Appropriatioiu 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resiuw  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1086  for  ttie 
Department  of  Defense. 

8D-192 
Environment  and  PubUc  WorlLs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
nominatioru. 

SD-419 
2:00  pjn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  deductions  for  certain  tax 
payments  to  8Ute  aral  local  govern- 
ments. 

8D-342 

JUNE  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  SulKommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1017.  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  an  independ- 
ent airport  authority,  and  S.  1110.  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  grants  to  tbe 
Washington  Metropolitan  Airports  for 
certain  capital  expenditures. 

8R-2S3 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposaL 

8D-215 
Ooverxunental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  enforcement  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA). 

SD-342 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Nudear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  838.  to  revise  li- 
censing procedures  for  production  and 
utilization  facilities  for  nuclear  materi- 
al, and  8.  16,  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  for  Nudear  Power  Safety  to 
provide   training   to  dvilian   nudear 
power  plant  personneL 

8D-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  902.  to  establish 
federal  standards  for  gaming  activities 
on  Indian  lands. 

SD-828 
2:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovenunental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation ta  modify  deductions  for  certain 
tax  payments  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

S|>-342 
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JUNK  XT 


Tb  eonUnue  bcwinci  on  the  Preildent'i 
Uz  ref onn  pnpoHO. 

8D-3M 
lOKWajB. 
EnerKy  and  NatunJ  Rcfoureet 
PubUe  LuMii.  Rcterved  W«ter  and  Re- 
aouiee  OooaenrmUon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oventght  heartnci  on  recrea- 
Uon  feei  u  authoriied  In  the  lAnd 
and  Water  Oonienratlon  Ftaid  Act  of 
INS. 

8D-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worka 
Nudear  Reculatlon  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hcarima  on  &  SM.  to  revlae 
Ueenainc  proeedurea  for  production 
and  uUUaatkm  faelllUea  for  nudear 
material,  and  8.  16.  to  eatabliah  a  Na^ 
tlonal  Academy  for  Nudear  Power 
Safety  to  provide  tralnliw  to  eMUan 
nuclear  power  plant  perionnel. 

8D-406 
Labor  and  Human  Reoouroea 
Children.  ftmUy.  Dnici.  and  Alcohcrtlan 
Subeommlttee 
TO  hold  heartnca  to  *«m«^im»  the  prob- 
lOB  of  dmciin  the  milttanr- 

SD-430 
4.-00  PJB. 
Sdeet  on  InteDlcenoe 
Cloaed  bcfeflnai  on  intellltenoe  matters 

SH-219 

JULT9 
fcMajB. 
Bieny  and  Natural  Raaouroea 
Natural  Reaourcea  Devdoptaent  and  Pro- 
duction Subeoaunlttee 
To   hold   overright   hearlms   on   the 
impoet  on  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Office  of  Surteee  Mining's  propoaed 
rulemaking  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion fees. 

SD-3M 

JOLT  10 
9:aeajB. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

8D-430 


JULTia 
r.MaaB. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubMe  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
louroe  Conservation  Subeoaunlttee 
T«  hold  hearings  on  a  790.  to  establish 
I  i  permanent  boundary  for  the  Acadia 
:  lational  Parli  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8D-3«6 

JULY  18 
0:30  a  n. 
Pinince 

Int<  national  Trade  Subcommittee 
Ti  hold  hearings  on  S  680.  the  TextUe 
I  ixl  Apparel  Trade  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-ai8 

10:00  fm. 
Envvonment  and  Public  Works 
Envftmmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
TO  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
MsmenUtlon  of  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  relating  to  the  wet- 
■nds  dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
kOOain. 
Envvonment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
Tq  hold  hearings  to  review  the  programs 
«nd  polideo  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
"Authority. 

SD-406 


2:00  pju. 
Enviroi 
Regional 


Environment 


resisne 


TO 
graraii 
Valle; 
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JOLT  29 


and  Public  Works 
and  Community  Development 


Subcommittee 


hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
and  policies  of  th^  Tennessee 
Authority. 

SI>-406 

JULY  23 
10:00 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subconunittee 

I  hearings  on  8. 445.  to  revise  cer- 
•rovisions  regarding  liability  for 
inddents.  and  S.  1235.  to  oom- 
!  the  public  for  Injuries  or  dam- 
iffered  In  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent Involving  nuclear  activities  under- 
J  by  Nudear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion  jUcensees    or    Department    of 


Energy  contractors. 


JULY  25 


r 


To! 


lOM 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Ttan^wrtatlon  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  propoaed  legislation 
authoridng  funds  for  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JULY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Bivironraent  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorising  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 


JULY  16 

9:30  ain. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Td  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 

WA.  relations  with  the  Intematimal 

]  abor  Qrganisatton  (LL.O.>. 

SD-430 
lOM)  jn.  ~^-~« 

Envl  -onment  and  Public  Works 
Regi  mal  and  Communi^  Development 
( ubcommittee 

continue  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
-ams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
\  alley  Authority. 

8D-406 

JULY  17 
OKWaii. 
Lab^  and  Human  Resources 
Buiiness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
« Uendar  business. 

9:30  ajB. 

Lab<  r  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  dvU  rights  Issues. 

,«.««  SD-480 

lOKWajn. 

Envihmment  and  Public  Works 

Envlh>nmental  Pollution  Subeommlttee 

Twresume  oversight  hearings  to  review 

I  nvironmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 

t  lations  concerning  ooean  indneraUon 

<f  hasardous  waste. 

SD-406 

JULY  18 
10M4m. 

am  onment  and  Public  Works 
Trai  iportation  Subcommittee 
Tolresume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
oon  authorising  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 


SD-406 


Resources 

Ittee 

oversight    bearings   on    the 

of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 

vs.  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 

Authority  on  the  coverage 

and  local  government  employ- 

the  Fair  Labor  Standards 

SD-430 

at  and  Public  Works 

I  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  8.  445,  to  revise 

provisions  regarding  liability 

lear  InddenU.  and  &  1325.  to 

the  public  for  injuries  or 

suffered  in  the  event  of  an 

Involving   nudear  activities 

ken   by   Nuclear   Regulatory 

Comnilasion  licensees  or  Department 

of  Energy  contractors. 

SD-406 

JULY  31 

Human  Resources 
hearings  to  examine  certain 
to  health  care. 

SD-430 

it  and  Public  Works 
Subcommittee 
hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
thorising  funds  for  the  Federal 
[way  Program. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
TO  holdj  hearings  to  review  the  l^isla- 
tlve  priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SI>-106 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7%lf^8lfaj^  June  13,  1985 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  Ood.  may  we  not  only  turn 
to  You  in  times  of  crisis  when  our 
prayers  come  so  quickly,  but  may  we 
speak  to  You  in  all  the  seasons  of  life. 
May  the  experiences  of  each  day— of 
work  and  play,  of  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility—remind us  of  Your  pres- 
ence and  Your  power  and  cause  us  to 
respond  with  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKE31.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Bdr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32) 
"Concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  and  1988  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985,"  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  DoMDnci, 
Mr.  Armstrohg,  Mrs.  Kassesaum,  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ,  Mi.  Gorton,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  HoLLnrcs,  Mr.  Johhston,  and  Mr. 
Sasskh  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  47.  Concurrent  resolution  ob- 
serving the  20th  anniversary  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MONOPOLIES  AND 
COMMERCIAL  LAW  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICI- 
ARY TO  SIT  DURING  THE  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  TODAY 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial 
Law  of  the  C«mmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary  be   permitted  to  sit  while  the 


House  is  reading  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule  today.  Thurs- 
day, June  13. 1085. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BT  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

The  Chair  announces  that  on  today, 
during  the  Joint  meeting  to  receive  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India,  only  the 
doors  immediately  opposite  the  8p«kk- 
er  and  thooe  on  his  left  and  right  will 
be  open. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  June  5, 1985.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  10  o'clock  and  3  min- 
utes ajn.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRIME  ICENIS- 
TER  OF  INDIA.  RAJIV  GANDHI 

The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

During  the  recess,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings took  place  to  receive  His  Ex- 
cellency, Rajiv  Gandhi,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  India,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  presiding. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them.  

The  SPEAipai.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoiise  to  conduct  the 
Prime  Minister  of  India  into  the 
Chamber  The  gentleman  fltun  Texas 
[Mr.  Waioar];  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foixrl;  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascbx]:  the 
gentleman  from  AriEanaaa  [Mr.  Aixx- 
AHDXR];  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Ms.  Oakas];  the  gentleman  trtan  New 
York  [Mr.  Dowmr];  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michil];  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Kncp];  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
BROoMmLD];  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Lodtlik];  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Ixwisl. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
Prime  Blinlster  of  India  into  the 
House  Chamber  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Idr.  Dole];  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  SmpsoH];  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  THirsMointl; 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LdcarI; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
BoscRwnz]:  the  Senator  fnnn  MJary- 
land  [Mr.  Mathias];  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  HatcbI:  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  BtbdI;  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Crajtstoii]:  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IkoutbI: 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pell];  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Yorii  [Mr.  MoTinHAH]. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Am- 
bassadors. Ministers,  and  Chargte 
d' Affaires  of  foreign  governments. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  roa- 
trum. 

At  11  o'clock  and  2  minutes  ajn.,  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India. 

The  Prime  Bfinlster  of  India,  escort- 
ed by  the  committee  of  Senators  and 
Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Cleric's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Monbers  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  great  privilege  and  I 
deem  it  a  high  honor  and  perscmal 
pleasure  to  present  to  you  His  Excd- 
lency,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  Prime  Minister 
of  India. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Prime  Minister  GANDHI.  Mr. 
SptBlur.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives: 

Thirty-six  years  ago,  my  grandfa- 
ther, Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  first 
Prime  Minister  of  free  India,  stood 
here,  the  highest  forum  of  the  great 
democracy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  convey  the  greetings  of 
the  people  of  India  and  to  offer  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  "in  the  pursuit 


D  This  symtx>l  represcna  the  time  of  day  during  die  Houie  pcoccedings,  e.g.,  O  1407  i«  2:07  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whidi  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memlter  on  the  floor. 
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of  Justice,  liberty,  and  peace."  This 
morning.  I  have  the  honor  to  reaffirm 
that  commitment. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  honor 
you  have  done  me  in  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity to  address  this  Joint  meet- 
ing. I  know  that  this  is  an  expression 
of  your  regard  for  India,  our  people, 
and  our  Parliament.  On  their  behalf.  I 
thank  you. 

The  Congress  embodies  the  vision 
and  the  will  of  your  people.  It  reflects 
their  aqoirations  and  defends  their 
rights.  It  sustains  the  Constitution. 
The  UJS.  Congress  enjoys  an  excep- 
tionally high  reputation  among  the 
democracies  of  the  world  because  of 
the  ideals  it  has  cherished  through 
200  years. 

The  ties  that  bind  our  two  peoples 
are  many.  Some  are  the  curiosities  of 
history.  You  gained  your  independ- 
ence as  we  were  losing  ours  and  many 
of  the  people  involved  were  the  same. 
We  wish  that  Elihu  Yale  had  founded 
a  university  for  us  instead  of  being 
Governor  of  Madras,  and  that  Lord 
Comwallis  had  surrendered  in  Delhi 
rather  than  to  George  Washington.  It 
was  Indian  tea  that  stimulated  your 
independence  movement.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  waters  around 
Boston  are  still  colored  by  that  histor- 
ic incident,  but — and  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  wiU  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong— today  there  are  thousands 
of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  your  city, 
as  indeed  aU  over  the  UJB.A.,  who  are 
making  notable  contributions  to  your 
society,  including  the  third  Nobel  lau- 
reate bom  in  India.  whUe  the  fourth  is 
in  Chicago. 

More  broadly,  we  share  the  convic- 
tion that  democracy  is  the  best  guar- 
antor of  enduring  development:  that 
our  people  must  live  as  free  individ- 
uals if  their  talent,  energy,  and  enter- 
prise are  to  have  full  play;  that  rule 
over  the  people  must  be  with  their 
consent  and  in  their  interest  and  by 
their  representatives:  and  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  executive,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  Judiciary  must  be  com- 
plemented by  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  precept  and  example  of  your 
Founding  Fathers  were  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  us  in  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. Mahatma  Gandhi,  the 
guiding  light  of  our  freedom  move- 
ment, owed  much  to  the  thinking  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  OandhUi  gave 
to  our  freedom  struggle  its  great  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  which  was  the 
commitment  to  nonviolence.  He 
taught  us  that  arms  brutalized  men 
and  made  them  cowards,  whereas  non- 
violence instilled  courage  and  self-reli- 
ance. Gandhi's  idea  of  nonviolence  as 
a  positive  moral  force  was  later  to 
travel  beyond  our  borders  to  influence 
Martin  Luther  King  in  your  country's 
civil  rights  movement. 

Freedom  for  us  meant  the  ending  of 
colonial  subjugation  and  working  for 


equa^ty  among  all  nations.  It  was  also 
the  beginning  of  a  grand  endeavor  to 
reforta  and  rebuild  our  society  on  a 
morejhumane  and  Just  basis,  free  frmn 
religious  prejudice,  social  inequality, 
and  economic  exploitation.  This  was 
the  vision  of  our  founding  fathers. 

We  have  achieved  much  in  the  past 
30  years.  Our  people  have  become  the 
true  decisionmakers.  They  have  exer- 
cised their  will  in  eight  general  elec- 
tions. Change  has  been  brought  about 
through  consent  and  participation. 
IndlMs  imity  has  grown  stronger.  Its 
constituent  regions  are  assured  of 
their  distinctive  personality.  Its  de- 
mocracy is  alive  and  vibrant. 

We  have  lifted  large  masses  of  our 
popufeition  from  low  standards  of 
living  to  a  fuller  life. 

To  understand  India's  development 
process,  we  must  go  back  to  what 
India  was  in  the  early  sixties  at  the 
time  of  oiur  independence.  At  that 
time,  India  had  practically  no  indus- 
try. We  had  to  import  simple  items 
like  ^wing  needles.  It  is  from  that, 
that  we  have  built  up  oiu-  industrial 
base,  it  is  from  a  very  big  deficit  in  our 
agrlci^tural  economy  that  today  we 
are  8lh>ng.  self-sufficient,  and  able  to 
send  train  to  Africa  when  we  find  ova 
frieni^  in  difficulty. 

Wh4n  we  look  at  our  development 
procefs.  we  have  to  understand  that 
when  there  is  poverty  below  a  certain 
level,  the  individuals  find  it  difficult  to 
even  rise  to  a  level  from  which  they 
can  be  self-sustaining.  And  they  have 
to  be  heliied  to  rise  to  a  minimum 
level  from  which  they  can  rise  them- 
selves, and  It  is  this  that  we  have  kept 
in  mind  when  we  have  developed  a 
system  which  we  feel  is  suitable  for 
India"!  people  and  India's  develop- 
ment.! It  has  involved  a  mixed  econo- 
my, Jul  economy  with  the  public 
sectoiy  with  the  private  sector  and 
with  ^  mixed  Joint  sector. 

The(  largest  part  of  our  economy  has 
alwayt  been  in  the  private  sector.  Even 
today  after  very  great  strides  in  Indus- 
ition,  we  are  approximately  60 
It  agriculturally  based  and  all 
Icultiure  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
smaU]  farmer,  in  private  hands,  and 
em  has  worked. 

bve  shown  that  we  can  develop 
our  dDd  agriculture  Into  a  modem, 
strong  agriculture;  but  as  we  grow,  as 
we  develop,  as  we  gain  experience,  we 
have  to  look  at  broader  horlaons.  We 
have  to  see  which  areas  we  can  help. 

When  we  started  out  38  years  ago, 
we  h^d  almost  no  management  capa- 
bility.. We  had  no  technological  or  sci- 
entific capability.  There  was  no  way 
other  than  the  public  sector  to  start 
this  off  and  develop  this.  Through  the 
publia  sector,  we  have  developed  a 
management  cadre,  a  very  strong  tech- 
nological base,  a  scientific  base,  and 
much! of  it  has  gone  out  into  the  pri- 
vate sector. 
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formed, 
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As  these  things  increase,  we  look  to 
see  how  w^  can  involve  more  people  in 
our  develcbment  process,  and  that  In- 
volves helping  the  private  sector  build 
themselv^  up. 

It  Is  Just  such  steps  that  we  have 
taken  this  year,  but  we  started  this 
process  5  years  ago.  in  1980.  As  we 
progress,  as  we  develop,  as  our  capa- 
bilities develop,  we  will  have  to  adjust 
ourselves  to  our  own  situation,  and  we 
will  be  doing  that. 

Our  agriculture,  which  was  stagnant 
at  indepe4dence.  is  today  strong  and 
dynamic.  "There  has  been  a  steady  in- 
crease in  MTicultural  productivity  re- 
sulting f rofn  a  wider  spread  of  scientif- 
ic agriculture.  Food  production  is 
rising  faster  than  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. Consumption  levels  are  rising 
steadily. 

base  has  been  trans- 
industry  today  spans  a 
products,  some  of  which 
levels  of  modem  technol- 
ive  invested  heavily  in  the 
Infrastructure  for  development. 
Energy,  transport,  and  communica- 
tions are  priority  sectors.  The  base  of 
entrepreneurship  has  greatly  widened. 
We  have  4  large  pool  of  managerial, 
technical,  ind  scientific  manpower. 

Much  of  what  we  have  done  we  have 
done  ourselves.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
investment  in  our  economy  Is  financed 
from  our  (^wn  resources.  But  the  eco- 
nomic and  technological  help  we  re- 
ceived from  our  friends  was  extremely 
important.  U.S.  economic  assistance 
was  of  giteat  help  to  us  especially 
during  the^  sixties.  American  scientific 
and  technfilogical  assistance  played  a 
crucial  role  in  helping  us  to  bring 
about  the  Green  Revolution.  Multilat- 
eral institutions  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  have 
also  helped  us  a  great  deal.  To  your 
scientists  and  technologists,  and  to  the 
American  people.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  p«ople  of  India  wUl  always  be 
grateful.    I 

Our  task]  today  is  to  bring  India  to 
the  threshold  of  the  21st  century,  free 
of  the  burden  of  poverty  which  is  the 
legacy  of  pur  colonial  past,  and  capa- 
ble of  meeting  the  rising  aspirations  of 
our  people]  This  will  require  sustained 
effort  on  opr  part. 

We  shall  continue  the  emphasis  on 
key  areas  such  as  agriculture,  irriga- 
tion, and  nfrastructure  development. 
We  have  to  modernize  much  of  our  ex- 
isting industry.  Increase  productivity 
and  make  'it  internationally  competi- 
tive. We  must  also  develop  industrial 
capability  ip.  new  fields.  All  this  means 
large  investments.  Equally,  it  means 
the  absorption  of  modem  technology. 

As  a  dei^loping  economy,  much  of 
the  technology  we  need  will  be  tech- 
nology that  we  will  generate  ourselves, 
that  will  tale  appropriate  to  our  situa- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time  there  Is  im- 
mense scoje  for  the  application  of 
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modem  technology  to  solve  many  of 
our  crucial  problems.  The  latest  ad- 
vances in  biogenetics  can  help  to  fur- 
ther our  efforts  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment Sophisticated  techniques  of 
weather  forecasting  can  make  an  im- 
mense difference  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  t4>plication  of  computer- 
ised control  systems  can  help  to  opti- 
mize production  and  process  planning 
In  Industry.  The  United  States  is  an 
important  source  of  technology  in 
many  of  these  areas.  Our  governments 
have  recently  reached  an  understand- 
ing on  the  export  of  high  technology 
from  the  United  States  to  India.  We 
see  this  as  the  beginning  of  a  substan- 
tial partnership  to  our  mutual  benefit. 

The  New  Delhi  Summit  of  the  Non- 
aligned  Movement  made  a  number  of 
proposals  for  the  revival  of  the  world 
economy  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
manner.  These  proposals  remain  valid 
and  urgent  today.  Confidence  in  inter- 
national economic  cooperation  needs 
to  be  restored. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  world 
community  stood  firmly  committed  to 
the  idea  of  international  economic  co- 
operation through  multilateral  action. 
The  United  States  played  a  leading 
role  in  developing  this  consensus. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  sad  erosion 
of  this  commitment.  Concessional  as- 
sistance is  drying  up  at  a  time  when  it 
is  most  needed.  Trade  barriers  are 
going  up.  The  livelihood  of  millions  in 
developing  coimtries  is  in  Jeopardy. 
None  of  this  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
developed  countries.  Greater  growth 
in  the  developing  world  means  greater 
demand  for  industrial  goods  and  serv- 
ices in  the  developed  countries. 
Growth  enlarges  markets  to  the  bene- 
fit of  all. 

World  prosperity  above  all  requires 
world  peace,  and  world  peace  today  is 
far  too  fragile.  We  believe  that  world 
peace  Is  strengthened  by  acceptance  of 
the  principles  of  nonalignment.  The 
essence  of  nonalignment  is  peaceful 
coexistence.  We  are  opposed  to  the  po- 
larization of  the  world  into  rival  mili- 
tary blocs.  We  stand  for  the  right  of 
the  people  to  choose  their  own  ways  of 
life  and  the  eschewal  of  interference 
and  intervention  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  our  countries. 

Nonalignment  Is  the  extension  of 
the  idea  of  democracy  to  international 
relations.  India  has  tried  to  live  up  to 
these  principles  by  keeping  out  of  mili- 
tary alliances.  The  enlargement  of  the 
area  of  nonalignment  reduces  the 
danger  of  global  conflicts. 

India  and  the  Nonaligned  Movement 
fervently  advocate  disarmament,  espe- 
cially nuclear  disarmament.  Our  ulti- 
mate objective  must  be  general  and 
complete  disarmament,  under  effective 
international  supervision.  We  may 
move  toward  these  goals  in  phases, 
through  arms  control  which  seeks  to 
progressively  lower  the  level  at  which 
the  balance  of  armaments  is  main- 


tained. We  are  concerned  about  any 
new  dimensions  to  the  arms  race.  This 
only  makes  the  ultimate  objective 
more  difficiilt  to  achieve.  Hence  our 
deep  reservation  about  the  militariza- 
tion of  outer  space. 

India  is  apprehensive  about  the  es- 
tablishment of  military  bases  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  We  are  directly 
affected  by  the  militarization  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  inflow  of  the  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  arms  into  our 
neighborhood. 

We  desire  peace,  good  neighborli- 
ness.  and  friendly  cooperation  in 
South  Asia.  We  have  taken  several  ini- 
tiatives bilaterally  to  improve  our  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbors.  We  propose 
to  build  upon  the  natural  goodwill  and 
sense  of  brotherhood  of  our  peoples. 
The  contours  of  South  Asian  regional 
cooperation  have  been  etched.  Before 
the  end  of  this  year,  at  Dhaka  in  Ban- 
gladesh, we  expect  to  launch  the 
South  Asian  Association  for  regional 
cooperation. 

Afghanistan  and  South-West  Asia 
are  on  all  our  minds.  Outside  interfer- 
ence and  intervention  have  put  in 
Jeopardy  the  stability,  security  and 
programs  of  the  region.  We  are  op- 
posed to  both  foreign  presences  and 
pressures.  The  one  is  advanced  as  a 
Justification  for  the  other.  We  stand 
for  a  political  settlement  In  Afghani- 
stan that  ensures  sovereignty,  integri- 
ty, independence,  and  nonaligned 
status,  and  enables  the  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  safety  and 
honor.  Such  a  settlement  can  only 
come  through  dialog  and  a  realistic 
consensus  among  the  parties  directly 
concerned.  The  U.N.  Secretary  Gener- 
al has  taken  an  initiative  in  this  direc- 
tion. We  fully  support  that  Initiative. 

The  peoples  of  India  and  the  United 
States  are  not  allies  in  security  strate- 
gies, but  they  are  friends  in  larger 
human  causes— freedom.  Justice,  and 
peace.  One  of  your  wise  and  eloquent 
men.   Justice   Learned   Hand,   asked: 

"What  is  the  spirit  of  liberty?"  and  he 
gave  the  answer  in  these  luminous 
words: 

The  Bplrit  of  liberty  is  the  spirit  which  la 
not  too  nire  that  it  is  right:  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty is  the  spirit  which  seda  to  underaUnd 
the  mlnda  of  the  other  men  and  women;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  q>lrit  which  weighs 
their  interest  alongside  Its  own  without  bias. 

This  is  the  path  of  tolerance  we 
urge.  Let  us  recognize  that  intolerance 
is  based  on  fear.  What  mankind  needs 
today  Is  abhaya.  the  Joy  of  fearless- 
ness. A  verse  of  the  "Rig-Veda,"  our 
ancient  book  said,  and  I  quote: 
Breathe  on  ua  f  earleMneat. 
Heaven  and,I!arth 
By  the  strength  of  the  omnipresent, 
by  the  light  of  the  omnladent. 
may  we  be  free  from  f eail 
From  the  North  and  the  Soutti. 
the  East  and  the  West, 
Let  light  direct  (m  this  world 
Buotenance,  welfare,  and  ease. 


May  we  be  iranted  freedom  removlns  all 

fear, 
deflecting  all  wrath 

Members  of  the  Congress,  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  asserted  the  rights  of 
man.  Liberty  and  equality  were  in- 
scribed en  the  banner  of  history. 
These  powerful  concepts  were  to 
change  the  direction  mankind  was  to 
take.  But  peace,  which  brings  hM>pi- 
ness.  eludes  us.  Is  it  because  we  have 
f  rosen  the  world  order  in  the  mold  of 
the  18th  centiuT?  "Tagore.  our  great 
poet,  spoke  of  the  "idolatiy  of  geog- 
raphy." Nationalism,  untempered  by 
the  vision  of  human  brotherhood,  is 
an  inadequate  framework  for  peace. 
Should  we  not  strive,  each  in  one's  im- 
perfect manner,  for  a  new  Common- 
wealth based  on  the  revolutionary  de- 
velopments that  have  not  ceased  since 
your  Republic  was  founded?  Even 
though  we  are  not  economically  or 
militarily  powerful  and  you  are.  this  is 
a  task  that  beckons  us  alL  This  noble 
enterprise  will  in  a  profound  sense  be 
the  fulfilment  of  your  revolution. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  visit  wfU 
help  to  bring  about  greater  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries.  I 
am  deeply  touched  by  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  I  have  received.  My  talks 
with  President  Reagan  and  his  col- 
leagues have  been  most  valuable  and 
have  been  characterized  by  openmind- 
edness  and  receptivity.  I  have  also  met 
a  number  of  your  distinguished  scien- 
tists and  entrepreneurs.  Through 
them  I  have  seen  at  firsthand  the 
great  vitality  and  energy  of  the  United 
States  and  also  the  depth  of  affection 
for.  and  interest  in.  India.  This  week 
we  have  also  inaugurated  a  Festival  of 
India  to  give  millions  of  people  here 
the  opportunity  to  see  Indian  art. 
dance,  and  music,  which  perhaps  they 
would  normally  have  had  no  chance  to 
experience.  I  hope  the  Festival  will 
mark  a  beginning  this  year  of  a  deeper 
understanding  of  India  and  its  rich 
and  varied  culture  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  been  elected  Prime  Minister 
of  India  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
stands  poised  for  a  new  surge  of 
growth.  Our  leaders  in  the  past  30 
years  have  established  firm  founda- 
tions on  which  we  have  now  to  build. 
India  Is  an  old  country  but  a  young 
nation;  and  like  the  young  every- 
where, we  are  impatirait.  I  am  young, 
and  I  have  a  dream.  I  dream  of  an 
India— strong,  independent,  self-reli- 
ant, and  in  the  forefront  and  front 
rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
service  of  mankind.  I  am  committed  to 
realizing  that  dream  through  dedica- 
tion, hard  worlL.  and  the  collective  de- 
termination of  our  people.  We  will 
welcome  all  the  cooperation  that  we 
can  get. 

I  thank  you  once  again  for  the  op- 
portunity of  sharing  my  thoughts  with 
you. 
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[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  11  o'clock  and  30  minutes  ajn.. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  India,  accompa- 
nied by  the  committee  of  escort,  re- 
tired from  the  HaU  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and 
Charges  d'Affalres  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

jonrr  mbtxho  oiasoLVD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  11  o'clock  and  31 
minutes  ajn.,  the  Joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Cguunber. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will 
remain  In  recess  until  12:15. 


a  1215 

AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  12  o'clock  and  IS  minutes 


THE  FDTDRE  OP  AMERICAN 
SHOE  INDUSTRY  NOW  RESTS 
WITH  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  DONNELLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mi.  Speaker,  the 
future  of  the  American  shoe  Industry 
now  rests  with  the  President. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  recognised  that  our  shoe  In- 
dustry Is  being  crushed  by  Imports  and 
has  recommended  5  years  of  quotas  to 
reduce  Imports  by  one-third. 

It  is  time  for  the  White  House  to 
admit  that  its  so-called  "free  trade" 
policy  has  only  meant  that  foreign 
manufacturers  have  been  free  to  over- 
nm  American  markets  while  our  prod- 
ucts have  been  locked  out  of  foreign 
markets. 

The  administration's  hostility  to  the 
protection  of  American  Industries  has 
already  cost  us  thousands  of  Jobs  In 
shoe  manufacturing.  Four  years  ago. 
this  President  canceled  an  import  con- 
trol program,  and  Imports  have  risen 
from  50  percent  to  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  market. 

To  make  certain  this  does  not 
happen  again  to  another  Important  in- 
dustry, this  Congress  should  promptly 
adopt  the  Fair  Foreign  Trade  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1985.  It  would  require  the 
administration  to  shield  American  in- 
dustries and  American  workers  from 
imfair  and  damaging  foreign  trade 
practices. 


RADpN:  A  SERIOUS  DANGER  IN 

'    OUR  COBOtlUNlTlES 
(Mr.  HITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permlfsion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnutfe  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remans.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  high 
levels, of  radon,  a  colorless,  odorless, 
and  tlisteless  radioactive  gas  created 
by  thf  natural  decay  of  uranium  and 
radlu^i  traces  In  the  Earth's  crust, 
have  ^een  dlcovered  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  especially  In  sections  of 
the  Ricky  Mountain  region.  New  Eng- 
land, Mld-Atlantlc  States,  and  Florida. 
Researchers  estimate  that  exposure  to 
radon  I  gas  and  its  progeny  is  second 
only  ti>  cigarette  smoking  as  the  lead- 
ing caiise  of  lung  cancer  mortality  in 
the  Uhlted  States.  EPA  officials  esti- 
mate l|etween  5,000  to  20,000  limg  can- 
cers dteths  in  this  country  each  year 
may  bf  attributed  to  radon  exposure. 

radon  gas  has  been  around  for 
mUlioBs  of  years,  the  seemingly  unre- 
lated niergy  shortages  of  the  1970's 
have  ktcreased  its  danger  to  human 
healths  As  a  result  of  these  shortages, 
many  homes  have  been  tightened  up 
to  prevent  heat  loss.  This  tightening 
causes  la  buildup  of  radon  gas  in  homes 
greatli  increasing  the  exiiosure  to  its 
cancer'causlng  progeny. 

This  tightening  of  our  homes  that 
currently  creates  new  risks  to  human 
health  was  promoted  by  Congress  in 
an  attjempt  to  save  energy.  Eiiergy 
saving  i  tax  credits  were  granted  to 
those  t^ho  sealed  their  homes  to  pre- 
vent heat  loss.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  stnilar  tax  credits  be  allowed  to 
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mltlgaie  dangers  which  these  original 
creditslaggravated.  Legislation  which  I 
Introduced  today  would  offer  a  40-per- 
cent credit— with  a  $2,000  limit— for 
radon-reduction  expenditures. 

Whll^  supporting  passage  of  a  tax 
credit  iuring  this  period  of  tax  reform 
debate! may  seem  understandably,  dif- 
ficult, t.  and  the  original  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation,  believe  the  dangers  of 
radon  gas  exjiosure  are  serious  and 
warrant  our  Immediate  attention  and 
action.  We  thus  feel  a  revision  of  the 
Tax  Code  at  this  time  is  Justified  and 
vital  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
the  poople  of  radon  "hot  spots" 
aroimdl  the  country.  Our  bill  will  help 
them  tto  act  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  families. 

We  ^ould  hope  you  would  Join  us  in 

iportant   bipartisan   effort   to 

a'serious  danger  In  our  com- 
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ICE  CREAM 

(Mr.  !i)z  LA  OARZA  asked  and  was 
given  itermlsslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1  i^lnute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
franklji  amazed  the  space  shuttle 
hasn't  ^nt  back  photographs  showing 
a  hugei  scoop  of  ice  cream  straddling 
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the  mlddl^  of  North  America— what 
with  Americans  eating  more  than  8 


worth   of   ice   cream 
We  outstrip  any  other 
irms  of  ice  cream  consump- 


once  was  associated  with 
nths.  baseball,  trips  to  the 
on.  Now  ice  cream  is  llt- 
ited  with  any  kind  of 
-r.,.jther.  family  event  or 
the  like.  Ithe  way  Americans  eat  Ice 
cream.  I  imagine  a  closed  circuit 
camera  w^uld  show  folks  at  home 
nearly  eve^  week  of  the  year  freely 
consuming  as  much  ice  cream  as  they 
could  possibly  hold.  And  If  you  dont 
think  they're  sharing  it  with  the 
family  poo^— look  again. 

There's  Jiist  no  disputing  the  role  Ice 
cream  pla]«  in  the  lives  of  everyone. 
The  best  n|ay  to  slide  through  the  11 
pan.  news  Is  with  a  bowl  of  ice  cream; 
the  best  way  to  break  up  the  after- 
noon at  4  p.m.  is  with  ice  cream.  I  even 
know  the  story  of  a  young  man  who 
was  entrusted  with  his  3-year-old 
nephew  foil  the  day— took  the  tot  to  a 
hamburger!  restaurant  and  when  he 
saw  his  nedhew  turning  his  nose  up  at 
the  french  fries,  he  dipped  one  of 
them  into  mx  ice  cream  sundae  and  the 
little  fello^r  ate  the  whole  sack  of 
french  fried. 

Last  yeatf  I  sponsored  a  resolution 
naming  July  1984  as  "NaUonal  Ice 
Cream  Mozith"  and  the  second  Sunday 
in  July  as  ^National  Ice  Cream  Day." 
It  was  so  ovierwhelmlngly  supported  by 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  it  convinced  me  bipartisanship 
was  alive  and  welL 

I  make  tpese  remarks  today  in  ad- 
vance of  Ice  Cream  Day  on  July  14  be- 
cause our  fl^ends  in  the  Ice  cream  in- 
dustry are  Planning  their  annual  "Ice 
Cream  for  America"  party  on  June  20 
in  the  cour^3^ard  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  People  from  all  over 
Washington  trek  down  to  the  court- 
yard for  the  city's  biggest  ice  cream 
party.  It  is  the  official  klckoff  event 
for  Ice  Cream  Month  in  July. 

Along  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Senators  Doli  and  Hxun— we  will 
serve  as  "Hbnorary  Chairmen  and  Ice 
Cream  Lovm  Extraordinaire"  on  Jtme 
20.  When  we  ceremonially  consume  a 
scoop  and  inore— we  do  so  in  the  name 
of  our  fellow  American  who  eats,  on 
the  per  capfta  average,  about  4  gallons 
of  ice  cream  a  year.  And  we  know  that 
out  of  250  i^illllon  people  in  this  coun- 
try—a whopping  majority  skew  that 
statistic  on  I  the  high  side  by  eating 
enough  ice  eream  to  show  a  $8  billion 
retail  sales  figure. 

If  taste  is  not  enough  for  some  to 
Justify  such  consumption— we  should 
remember  t^at  ice  cream  in  over  60 
flavors  prov  Ides  over  nine  essential  vi- 
tamins, minerals,  and  proteins  that 
come  from  bne  single  source— our  old 
friend  the  Contented  cow.  The  cow  is 
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an  ama?rfng  animal  giving  us  vitamins 
A.  C.  and  D.  thiamine,  niacin,  ribofla- 
vin, iron,  and  essential  calcium  for 
bone  growth.  It's  hard  to  find  another 
food  source  as  rich  in  nutrition  as  ice 
cream— and  lest  we  forget,  in  the  very 
end.  our  bovine  friends  also  provide  us 
with  hambiurger. 

So  If  you  find  yourself  at  midnight 
and  your  freezer  with  no  ice  cream— 
and  you  head  out  into  the  still  of  the 
night  for  a  24-hour  store— Just  remem- 
ber the  words  of  the  American  poet 
Wallace  Stevens  who  said.  "Let  the 
lamp  affix  its  beam,  the  only  emperor 
is  the  emperor  of  ice  cream."  Besides 
that  it's  good  for  you.  it's  Just  plain 
good. 


TRANSITION  PACKAGE  FOR  IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF  LOW-LEIVEL 
RADIOACTIVE  WASTE  POLICY 
ACT  OF  1980 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
I>ermisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  faU- 
ure  of  Congress  to  Implement  the  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1980  will  force  drastic  action  by  South 
Carolina,  unless  some  agreement  Is 
reached  to  bring  new  waste  disposal 
sites  on  line  in  other  regions  of  the 
country. 

In  1980.  Congress  called  for  a  region- 
al solution  to  the  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem. By  1986.  Congress  was  to  approve 
the  regional  waste  compacts  orgajilzed 
by  the  States  for  the  disposal  of  waste 
generated  within  their  borders.  My 
State  of  South  Carolina,  which  has 
one  of  the  three  operating  disposal 
sites  for  low-level  waste,  could  then 
close  its  disposal  facility  to  all  genera- 
tors from  outside  of  the  southeast 
region.  To  date.  Congress  has  not  ap- 
proved a  single  compact. 

As  a  matter  of  basic  fairness,  the  un- 
sited  States  must  accept  responsibility 
for  their  own  low-level  nuclear  waste. 
The  people  of  South  Carolina  have 
demonstrated  a  genuine  willingness  to 
work  with  the  unslted  States  to  reach 
a  long-term  solution  to  this  problem, 
and  they  expect  the  same  in  return. 

The  Governors  of  the  three  sited 
States  have  drafted  a  package  which 
ensiu^s  adequate  disixffial  of  the  Na- 
tion's low-level  waste  while  providing  a 
transition  period  for  unslted  States  to 
get  their  own  disposal  facilities  on 
line.  While  there  are  parts  of  this  com- 
promise package  that  neither  the  sited 
nor  imsited  States  will  like,  it  offers  a 
great  deal  to  both  sides  which  they 
can  support. 

This  transition  package  contains 
strict  limits  on  the  amount  of  waste 
that  the  three  operating  sites  wlU 
accept.  The  nuclear  Industry  will  be 
required  to  accept  tough,  yet  realistic, 
reductions  in  the  volume  of  waste  gen- 
erated. Unslted  States  will  be  forced  to 


meet  specific  milestones  toward  the 
disposal  of  their  own  waste  or  face  the 
loss  of  site  access  imtil  such  time  that 
the  milestones  are  met.  Economic  in- 
centives will  also  ensure  that  voliuie 
reductions  occur  and  that  new  disposal 
facilities  are  developed.  In  return,  the 
three  sited  States  have  agreed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Nation's  waste  through 
the  end  of  this  decade,  although  they 
were  originally  to  be  free  of  this 
burden  by  next  January. 

The  transition  package  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1980  act  is  a  work- 
able compromise  that  will  avoid  a  low- 
level  waste  disposal  crisis.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  effort. 


THE  NARCO-TERRORI8M 
REWARDS  ACT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  Usremarics.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  kldnM>  and  brutal  murder  of  DEA 
Agent  Enrique  Camarena  shocked  us 
alL 

It  is  limacy  to  think  that  such  a  de- 
liberate act  of  terrorism  won't  hm>pen 
again. 

We're  in  the  middle  of  a  fierce,  inter- 
national drug  war,  where  the  stakes 
are  high,  and  it's  time  we  protect  our 
Federal  drug  enforcers,  and  nonagent 
personnel,  and  their  immediate  fami- 
lies, for  they  are  all  at  risk. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  does 
this  by  providing  rewards  for  informa- 
tion which  prevents,  or  resolves, 
future  tragedies  like  the  Camarena 
case. 

My  bill  is  modeled  after  the  Interna- 
tional Terrorism  Act  passed  last  Con- 
gress, and  was  written  after  consulting 
the  DEA.  and  the  Justice  and  State 
Departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move  quickly 
to  stop  the  spread  of  naroo-terrorism 
against  Americans,  and  enact  my 
Narco-Terrorism  Rewards  Act. 


JOIN  THE  GRACE  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  ROEMER  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Bftr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
now  in  the  process  of  conferencing  a 
budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Our 
constltuents  are  waiting  to  see  us  take 
serious  steps  against  the  deficit. 
They're  watching  to  see  what  we  do 
about  imcontrolled  spending. 

One  thing  my  ooUeaguea.  especially 
those  on  the  Democratic  side,  can  do  is 
Join  the  Grace  caucus. 

Already,  some  60  House  Members 
have  made  a  commitment  to  our  infor- 
mal, bipartisan  group.  We've  named  a 
steering  committee  and  formed  14  sep- 
arate task  forces  to  focus  on  specific 
areas  in  Government. 


I  know  the  Grace  Cmnmlssion  rec- 
ommendations wlU  not  receive  unani- 
mous support  in  the  body.  Not  all  of 
the  proposals  can— or  should— be  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

But  some  of  the  recommendations 
deserve  attention.  If  only  10  percent  of 
the  Grace  Commission  ideas  prove 
worthwhile,  we  can  save  the  taxpayers 
$42  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

The  American  public  is  tired  of 
wasteful  spending.  Government  ex- 
travagance, and  expensive  inefficiency. 
The  American  public  wants  action. 
Not  tomorrow.  Today. 

Democrats  Joint  the  Grace  caucus. 
The  taxpayers  will  thank  you. 


THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRIME 
MINISTER  OF  INDIA.  RAJIV 
GANDHI 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of- California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remains.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Chamber  was  honored 
this  morning  by  the  presence  of  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  GandhL  For  a  former 
airline  pilot  he  is  doing  very  well.  First 
of  all.  he  looked  marvelous,  truly  mar- 
velous, and  most  of  his  remarks  were 
excellent.  It  was  a  fine  presentation 
except  for  two  points. 

One.  he  says  that  he  has  "deep  res- 
ervatitHis  about  the  mllltartzatlon  of 
space."  I'm  afraid  that  was  an  oblique 
shot  at  our  strategic  defense  initiative, 
however  Mr.  Gandhi  should  know 
space  has  already  been  militarized. 
Mi««tit»g  from  the  Soviet  Union,  God 
forbid  they  ever  are  launched  against 
anything  in  the  free  world,  will,  of 
course,  travel  through  space.  And 
space  is  certainly  militarized,  also,  by 
command,  control,  communication, 
and  all  intelligence  functions  by  all 
major  powers:  therefore,  the  military 
is  already  out  there  and  we  have  a 
right  to  defend  ourselves. 

The  other  misstep  by  the  handsome 
young  Prime  Minister  was  in  his  refer- 
ence to  Afghanistan  Mr.  Gandhi  said 
that  he  is  "opposed  to  both  foreign 
presences  and  pressures:  the  one  is  ad- 
vanced as  the  Justification  for  the 
other." 

Well.  Mr.  Gtendhl  should  be  aware 
that  the  Western  Powers  failed  miser- 
ably by  any  moral  or  ethical  standard 
by  not  bombing  the  raU  lines  to 
Auschwitz-Bierkonol  and  other  Nazi 
extermination  death  camps.  Well,  we 
would  fail  miserably  again  as  a  moral 
people  if  we  did  not  supply  aid  and 
particulary  surface-to-air  arm-held 
missiles  to  the  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers so  they  can  blast  out  of  the  skies 
the  Soviet  Air-Wolf  Hind  helicopter 
gimshlps  that  are  genociding  the 
Afghan  people  with  rockets,  napalm, 
and    poison    gas.    Does    Mr.    Gaiulhi 
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really  believe  we  should  stand  by  and 
be  silent  witness  to  a  slaughter? 
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CONORATDLATINO  THE  CITY  OP 
ALEXANDRIA.  VA.  FOR  ITS  OB- 
SERVANCE OF  THE  BIRTHDAY 
OP  MARTHA  WASHINGTON 
(Mn.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Un.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  UJ8.  Capitol  Historical 
Society.  I  rise  to  congratulate  the  city 
of  Alexandria.  VA.  which  today  has  in- 
augurated an  annual  public  observ- 
ance of  the  birthday  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington. 

This  year,  the  Historical  Society  has 
engaged  in  research  which  has  unfold- 
ed new  insight  into  the  role  of  women 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  has 
chosen  "Women  of  the  American  Rev- 
olutionary Period"  to  feature  on  its 
1985  commemorative  medaL 

Appropriately.  Martha  Washington 
Is  one  of  the  women  honored  by  its 
sculptress.  I  salute  the  citizens  of  Al- 
exandria for  ranembering  our  valiant 
Pirst  Lady  for  her  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation  in  war  and  in 
peace,  accompanying  her  husband  to 
winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  Valley 
Forge,  and  Newburgh.  and  to  New 
York  in  1789.  the  first  Capital  of  our 
new  country,  where  she  bowed  to  the 
social  demands  placed  upon  her  by  the 
Federal  concept  of  the  Presidency. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  JOIN  THE 
GRACE  CAUCUS 

(Mr.  BOULTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  coUeagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  the  opportunity 
to  make  promises  come  true.  I  don't 
think  that  there  were  many  of  us  who. 
during  the  last  election,  didn't  make 
an  issue  of  the  deficit.  And  I  don't 
think  there  were  many  of  us  who 
didnt  say  they  would  work  to  reduce 
that  deficit. 

Here's  your  chance.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana 
[Bttddt  RonoK].  and  I  have  formed 
the  Grace  caucus,  a  bipartisan  coali- 
tion whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  make  the 
Grace  Commission  recommendations  a 
high  profile  issue  in  this  body,  and  to 
develop  legislative  initiatives  to  enact 
those  recommendations. 

To  date,  we  are  66  strong.  I  encour- 
age any  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
serious  about  reducing  spending,  cut- 
ting waste  and  inefficiency,  and  ulti- 
mately reducing  our  national  deficit, 
to  Join  our  efforts  in  the  Grace  caucus. 

You  don't  have  to  accept  aU  2.478 
Grace  recommendations  to  belong  to 
the  caucus.  You  do,  however,  have  to 


identiiy  the  ones  you  believe  in  and 
then  rpally  fight  for  them. 
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oaff^  director  seeking 
nev^  sets  for  reagan  tax 
pit<:h 

(Mn .  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  ]  lermisslon  to  address  the  House 
for  1 1  linute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
herrefMfks.) 

Mrs.!  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  iin  Bloomfield.  NJ.  Pat  Buchan- 
an hag  found  a  "new  background"  for 
the  I^resldent  to  present  his  tax 
reform  proposal:  an  audience  invited 
becaus  they  support  the  President's 
tax  pl4n.  Wowl  That  sounds  boring  or 
dictable. 
-^d  like  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan the  following  backgrounds: 

A  rslly  of  unemployed  workers  In 
front  of  a  boarded-up  factory  explain- 
ing ho#  his  bill  makes  their  unemploy- 
ment ttenefits  fully  taxable.  There  are 
presently  8.4  million  Jobless  Ameri- 
cans. a>  that  would  make  a  nice,  bis 
rally,   j 

The jPresident  addressing  women 
going  mto  work  explaining  why  he  is 
reimpopng  the  marriage  penalty  tax. 

A  meech  in  front  of  a  day  care 
center  I  for  working  class  mothers. 
Presid^t  Reagan  could  explain  why 
he  has  |:hanged  the  child  care  credit  to 
a  dediiction,  a  move  which  benefits 
upper-ticome  taxpayers  at  the  ex- 
pense lof  lower-  and  middle-income 
taxpayers.  In  effect,  Reagan  is  shift- 
ing th^  child  care  "subsidy"  from  Ar- 
lington to  Chevy  Chase,  from  Brook- 
lyn tojDarien.  from  West  Denver  to 
the  Pol)  Grounds. 

A  ruly  of  retired  coal  miners  in 
West  Virginia.  President  Reagan  could 
promote  his  plan  to  tax  black  lung 
While  he's  there,  he  could 
why  most  corporate  tax  breaks 
are  left  intact,  while  retired  miners 
chroniqally  sick  with  pneumoconiosis 
will  haf  e  a  special  extra  tax. 

Plnatty,  the  President  could  spring 
out  to  !Paim  Springs  and  explain  the 
profamlly  nature  of  his  bill.  Every 
family  In  Palm  Springs  gets  a  big  tax 
cut.  way  should  the  rich  get  a  big  tax 
cut?  Wfell.  as  Willie  Sutton  once  said. 
"Becau^,  that's  where  the  money  is." 


benefit 
expl 


IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

»BEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarn.) 

Mr.  OOBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision.  I 
believe  this  Congress  Is  under  renewed 
pressure  to  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  prayer  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  Chief  Justice  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  said: 
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To  auggMt!  that  a  moment  of  sUenoe  stat- 
ute that  tndlidM  the  word  prayer,  unoonsti- 
tuUonally  eiidorMt  rellslon.  manifests  not 
neutrality  bi  t  hostility  towardi  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment neutnOity  is  a  myth.  What  prin- 
ciples are  i^ur  laws  based  upon?  What 
moral  fabric  holds  our  Nation  and  our 
people  togtther?  On  whom  does  this 
Congress  each  day  call  on  for  guid- 
ance, counge,  and  wisdom?  The 
answer  Is  Simple.  From  the  word  of 
God  and  GMd  Himself . 

This  Nation  was  formed  imder  God. 
to  protect  i^ligious  liberty,  not  to  turn 
it's  back  oii  religious  liberty.  We  can't 
be  neutral  to  the  very  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  was  f  oimded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  bodies  of  govern- 
ment will  never  be  able  to  Judge  or  leg- 
islate with  Neutrality.  It  is  a  myth  that 
needs  to  be  exposed.  I  support  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  restore  vol- 
imtary  prayer  back  in  our  schools  and 
the  lives  of  pur  people. 


POPULATION  GROWTH  IN  INDIA 
(Mr.  SCnkuER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ana  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    | 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Bfr.  E^jeaker.  the 
House  will  soon  take  up  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Authorization  Act  with  its 
enormously!  Important  provisions  for 
U.S.  assistance  to  international  family 
planning  pr^>gTams.  Since  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  these  programs  has  been 
so  importaiit  to  the  developing  world, 
I  was  looking  forward  to  hearing  fh>m 
India's  attractive  young  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Rajiv  Oandhi.  about  the  signifi- 
cant strideslhis  nation  has  made  over 
the  last  decades  in  reducing  its  rate  of 
population  growth  from  3-percent  plus 
to  2-perceno  minus. 

Ab  I  listened  to  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi,  hotrever.  I  was  perplexed  to 
hear  his  eniphasis  on  key  areas  such 
as  agricultiire.  irrigation,  infrastruc- 
t\xn  develofiment.  modernization  of 
industry.  Increased  productivity,  bio- 
genetics, sobhisticated  techniques  of 
weather  forecasting,  computerized 
control  systems  and  the  transfer  of 
high  techi^logy  from  the  United 
States  to  India  with  nary  a  word  for 
the  importimce  of  rational  family 
planning  to  the  future  of  his  nation 
and  that  of  many  nations  throughout 
the  developkig  world.  It  was  encotu-ag- 
Ing  to  hear  him  state  that  India's  food 
production  Is  rising  faster  than  the 
growth  of  its  population.  And  it  is  true 
that  in  the  State  of  Kerala  and  else- 
where in  tlK  south,  they  are  maUng 
remarkable  progress  in  rational  popu- 
lation proi^tuns,  literacy,  improve- 
ments in  the  status  of  women,  and  so 
forth.  But  otie  has  only  to  visit  Calcut- 
ta and  view  the  abject  poverty,  misery, 
sickness,  ana  starvation  to  imderstand 
India's  nee^  to  control  population 
growth. 
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Much  has  been  accomplished,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

India's  population  is  increasing  by 
about  14  million  a  year.  That  Is  a 
number  equal  to  or  greater  than  any 
city  In  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  Mexico  City.  Mexico's  population  of 
16  to  17  million  is  expected  to  reach  a 
level  upward  of  32  million  by  the  year 
2000,  a  direct  result  of  their  Inability 
to  date  to  control  fertility  in  a 
thoughtful,  forward-looking  fashion. 
Failure  to  control  excessive  population 
in  Mexico  City,  in  India  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  developing  world  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  other 
development  efforts  emphasized  by 
Prime  Minister  GandhL 

It  is  Important  to  Congress,  to  the 
administration  and  to  the  public  that 
Prime  Minister  Gandhi  make  clear  the 
Importance  of  controlling  fertility  to 
his  nation's  future.  It  Is  also  Important 
that  he  acknowledge  the  contributioiu 
that  International  family  planning 
programs  have  made  to  India.  Hope- 
fully, he  can  carry  this  message  to  our 
President  and  other  White  House  pol- 
icymakers, before  Congress  acts  on  the 
pending  foreign  aid  authorization  bill. 


Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  shock  of  dis- 
covering that  your  home— your  Inner 
sanctum— has  been  contaminated  with 
a  radioactive  substance  of  such  danger 
to  health  and  life.  I  ask  for  your  help 
and  support  and  I  thank  my  other  dis- 
tinguished Pennsylvania  colleagues. 
Mr.  FooLBXTA.  Mr.  Boaaxx.  Mr.  Koar- 
MATBR.  Mr.  MintTHA.  Mr.  MtntrRT.  and 
Mr.  Gnus,  for  already  Joining  this  en- 
deavor as  original  coeponsors. 


SUPPORT  ASKED  FOR  PEOPLE 
WHOSE!  HOMES  HAVE  BEE9I 
MADE  UNSAFE  BY  RADIOAC- 
TIVE MATERIAL 

(Mr.  YATRON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

BCr.  YATRON.  tSx.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  family  in  my  district  whose  home  Is 
sitting  on  a  naturally  occurring  radio- 
active material  so  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous that  upon  its  discovery,  the 
family  was  immediately  evacuated  to 
safety.  The  substance  is  radon  and  it 
decays  Into  a  gas  that  can  cause  lung 
cancer.  The  radon  In  the  home  of  my 
constitutent  was  measured  at  an  im- 
heard  of  13.6  "wortdng  levels."  The 
EPA  recommends  exposure  to  no  more 
than  two  one-hundredths  of  one  work- 
ing leveL 

The  extent  of  the  occurrence  of 
radon  at  dangerous  ranges  Is  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  discovered  but  initial  fig- 
ures are  alarming.  In  one  county  of 
my  district,  a  siirvey  of  1.600  homes 
found  unsafe  levels  in  40  percent.  Ele- 
vated readings  have  been  seen  in  Mon- 
taiui.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut.  Colora- 
do, and  Florida  and  10.000  to  20.000 
lung  cancer  deaths  have  been  linked  to 
the  inhalation  of  radon  gas. 

I  come  before  you  now  to  plead  a 
case  for  the  people  whose  homes  have 
been  radiated  and  made  unsafe.  I  ask 
your  support  of  the  measure  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  RiTTBtl  and  I  are  introducing 
today.  Our  bill,  creating  a  modest  tax 
credit,  would  help  these  people  defray 
part  of  the  cost  of  making  their  homes 
safe  again. 


FDA  SHOULD  TAKE  ANOTHER 
LOOK  AT  THE  USE  OF  RADI- 
ATION ON  VOOD 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  all  be  concerned  that  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  pro- 
posed, without  adequate  study,  the  use 
of  nuclear  radiation  on  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  eaten  daily  by  millions  of 
Americans.  The  FDA  decision,  an- 
nounced on  February  14,  1985.  woiild 
make  the  American  people  the  guinea 
pigs  in  a  potentially  dangerous  labora- 
tory experiment. 

The  FDA  claims  that  using  nuclear 
radiation  on  our  foods  will  eliminate 
the  presense  of  insects  and  bacteria 
that  might  be  harmful  to  the  public. 
But  the  use  of  radiation  may  be  even 
more  dangerous.  In  fact,  two  recent 
studies  conducted  by  the  research  arm 
of  the  Ralston  Purina  Co.  indicate 
that  the  use  of  cobalt  60  and  gamma 
rays  on  foods  may  have  serious  toxic 
effects. 

One  study  showed  that  mice  which 
consiuned  the  nuclear  material  devel- 
oped rare  tumors  on  their  testicles,  got 
lesions  and  died  significantly  earlier 
than  mice  in  the  control  group.  The 
other  study  indicated  that  the  inges- 
tion of  chicken  radiated  by  gamma 
rays  caused  damage  to  the  chromo- 
somes in  flies. 

Given  the  usual  concern  of  the  FDA 
for  adequate  testing.  I  am  surprised 
that  Mrs.  Heckler  Is  so  eager  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  nuclear  radiation  in 
our  food  supply.  While  It  is  possible 
that  the  use  of  nuclear  radiation  on 
food  may  prove  to  be  of  use.  too  many 
questions  about  safety  have  not  been 
answered.  The  FDA  should  take  an- 
other look. 


From  the  tip  of  Maine  to  the  shores 
of  Hawaii,  this  great  country  of  ours  is 
overflowing  with  interesting  places  to 
visit  and  experience. 

Tourism  dollars  are  scnne  of  the 
most  important  In  our  overall  econo- 
my. 

The  travel  and  tourism  Industry  is 
the  Nation's  third  largest  retaU  or 
service  industry. 

Some  $229  billion  was  spent  on 
travel  and  tourism  In  the  United 
States  during  1984.  representing  6.4 
percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  national 
product. 

Travel  supports  6  J  milll<m  Jobs  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly.  1  of  every  15 
working  Americans. 

Travel  and  tourism  goierated  $50.9 
billion  in  U.S.  wages  and  salaries  in 
1984. 

At  least  $25.2  billion  a  year  In  local. 
State,  and  Federal  taxes  were  earned 
from  U.S.  travel  and  tourism  in  1984. 

Travel  and  tourism  rank  as  the  first, 
second,  or  third  largest  employer  In  41 
States:  in  14  States,  it  is  the  No.  1  em- 
ployer. 

States  benefit  sulwtantially  from 
travel  and  tourism.  Anniial  receipts 
range  frcmi  $34.6  biUion  in  California 
to  $355  million  in  Rhode  Island. 

Business  travelers  account  for  29 
percent  of  all  travel  receipts  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  $61  bil- 
lion. 

On  any  given  day.  there  are  approxi- 
mately 14  million  perscms  traveling 
more  than  100  miles  from  home  within 
the  United  States.  In  1984.  1  billion 
such  trips  were  taken. 

Some  21  million  international  travel- 
ers visited  the  United  States  In  1984. 
spending  an  average  $543  each  while 
in  this  country.  International  travel 
services  ranked  as  the  second  largest 
services  export  in  1984. 

Recently,  this  Nation  celebrated 
"National  Tourism  Week."  It  was  a 
great  success  and  I  ujve  all  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  the  tourism 
caucus  to  "think  tourism"  as  they 
travel  throughout  the  country  this 
summer. 


THE  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  congres- 
sional travel  and  tourism  caucus.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  make  my  col- 
leagues aware  of  the  importance  of 
tourlnn. 


PROHIBIT  THE  USE  OF  SOUTH 
AFRICAN  VESSELS  FOR  THE 
TRANSPORT  OF  FOOD  AID 

(Mr.  L£LAND  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day along  with  26  of  my  colleagues.  I 
introduced  a  bill.  HR.  2746.  which  wiU 
prohibit  the  transport  of  food  aid  on 
South  African  vessels. 

I  was  very  concerned  a  few  months 
ago  to  hear  nmiors  that  humanitarian 
UJ3.  food  aid  was  being  transported  to 
Africa  on  South  African  vessels.  1  was 
greaUy  disturbed  to  have  this  Informa- 
tion  confirmed  by   the   Agency   for 
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International  Development  and  to 
learn  there  was  no  statutory  prohibi- 
tion dictating  the  exclusion  of  South 
African  vessels  from  ellsiblllty  in  the 
shipment  of  title  n  commodities. 

I  find  it  totally  of fenslve— obscene  in 
fact — for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
offered  by  our  great  NaUon  to  be 
marred  by  leasing  transport  ships 
from  a  government  which  has  demon- 
strated no  humanity  or  decency  in  the 
treatmoit  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  its  pe<n>le. 

Granted,  in  comparison  to  the  total 
amount  of  food  aid  shipped  to  Africa, 
the  amount  shipped  on  a  South  Afri- 
can vessel  was  relatively  small.  None- 
theless, it  Is  moraUy  reprehensible  for 
the  United  States— the  major  donor  to 
the  World  Food  Program— to  use 
South  African  vessels  to  transport  any 
amount  of  food  aid  when  other  vessels 
are  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
yet  cosponsored  this  bill  to  do  so. 
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SHOX7LD     THE  PRESIDENT     BE 

CASnOATED  FOR           NOT 

BOWmO    TO  SPECIAL    INTER- 
ESTS? 

(Bfr.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ICr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find 
Instructive  some  of  the  comments  that 
we  hear  from  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to 
the  President's  tax  plan.  There  seems 
to  be  a  criticism  of  the  President's  tax 
plan  because  in  some  ways  it  may 
assist  families.  Worst  of  all.  it  may 
even  assist  traditional  families. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  in- 
dividual exemption  allowed  in  the  Tax 
Code  today  of  $1,000  does  not  even 
come  close  to  adjusting  for  inflation 
the  exemption  which  existed  in  1948. 
If  we  brought  it  up  from  1948  to 
present  day.  and  took  into  consider- 
ation the  impact  of  inflation,  we  would 
bring  it  up  to  $4,000  which  means  that 
the  "traditional  family  of  four"  would 
have  its  first  $16,000  of  Income  not 
taxable. 

What  has  the  President  done?  He 
has  moved  in  the  direction  of  tradi- 
ti<»ial  family  to  the  extent  of  $2,000. 
Now.  I  Just  wonder  why  there  is  such  a 
concern  aroimd  here  that  because  the 
President  nods  in  the  direction  of  tra- 
ditional families  and  does  not  genu- 
flect in  the  direction  of  the  special  in- 
terests, which  seem  to  direct  the  party 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  he  is  to 
be  castigated. 


PRINTENO  OF  PROCEEDINOS 
HAD  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceed- 


ings Ikad  during  the  recess  be  printed 
in  thq  RiooHD. 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
DoifHgLLTl.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
requeit  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


roEE  ASSISTANCE 
[ON  ACT  OF  1985 
Mr.  BEILENSON.  BCr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  191  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The|  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: j 

H.Ris.191 

providing  for  the  oonakteratlon 

bill  (HJl.  1453)  to  amend  the  Iminl- 

and  NatlonaUty  Act  to  extend  for 

I  the  authorisation  of  4Pi>roi>rla- 

refugee  asrirtance.  and  for  other 

.  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
o|  this  reaolutioii  the  Speaker  may, 
it  to  dauae  Kb)  of  rule  mtiM.  de- 
le  Houae  resolved  Into  the  Commlt- 
le  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of  the 
[or  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (HJt 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
Act  to  extend  for  two  years  the  au- 
ion  of  appropriations  for  refugee  as- 
^.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
fint  reluUng  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidaty,  the  bill  shaU  be  considered  for 
amendihent  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  b«  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now 
printed  in  the  biU  as  an  original  bOl  for  the 
purpoM  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  jrule,  and  each  section  of  said  substi- 
tute anaU  be  considered  as  having  been 
read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
sbaU  rise  and  report  the  biU  to  the  Houae 
with  mkib  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
■eparatf  vote  in  the  Houae  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ;'to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
smend^ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  pn  vious  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  biU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  moUon 
except  lone  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  Instruction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleioan  from  California  [Mr.  Bul- 
orsoH]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SEILEN80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  t|ie  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleiian  from  Missouri  [BSr. 
Tatlob].  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pendlnb  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  a|  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  191 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
siderailon  of  HJl.  1452.  the  Refugee 
Assist^tce  Extension  Act  of  1985.  The 
rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
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minority  n  ember  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judld^.  It  makes  in  order  the 
Judiciary  Committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  which  is 
now  printed  in  the  bill.  That  substi- 
tute shall  be  considered  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instruction^. 

Bir.  Speaker.  HJl.  1452  authorizes 
$520  million  and  $520  million  respec- 
tively—for the  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987— for  t^e  continuation  of  refugee 
assistance  programs.  These  funds  will 
primarily  be  used  to  retanburse  State 
and  local  governments  for  expenses  In- 
curred from  providing  cash  and  medi- 
cal aaslstaEJce  to  refugees.  Of  this  total 
amount.  $|00  million  is  set  aside  for 
social  services.  $14  million  for  health 
screening  gnd  initial  treatment,  and 
$50  mllllonifor  targeted  assistance. 

The  bill  also  contains  program 
changes  wnich  will  promote  a  more  ef- 
fective and  coordinated  approach  to 
refugee  resettlement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  rule  so  we  may  go  on  the 
consideration  of  this  Important  bllL 

Bfr.  TAYIOR.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sticl|  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  191 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  a  2-year  reauthorization 
of  this  Nation's  domestic  assistaoce 
programs  for  refugees. 

The  rule  is  simple,  straightforward 
and  hardly  needs  much  additional  ex- 
planation, ^ce  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BKaxirsoir]  has  de- 
scribed it  fully. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  a  Judiciary 
Committee!  amendment  as  original 
text  for  the  puriioee  of  amendments, 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule.  The  amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  in  the  bill,  will 
be  considered  by  sections. 

In  addition  to  the  open  amendment 
process,  the  rule  allows  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  1452  reauthorizes 
the  refugee  resettlement  program  for 
2  more  yeafs.  sets  authorization  levels 
for  some  specific  refugee  programs 
and  makes  furious  changes  In  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  |1980. 

The  ConJBresslonal  Budget  Office 
has  estimated  that  the  authorization 
levels  in  th«  bill  will  be  $520  million  in 
1986  and  $5^  million  in  1987. 

The  administration  policy  statement 
on  HJl.  1492  is  critical  of  nine  specific 
provisions.  Two  of  these  relate  to  the 
excessive  anthorizatlon  levels:  includ- 
ing the  open-ended  authorizations  for 
cash  and  medical  assistance,  and  the 
$50  million  authorization  for  so-called 
targeted  ast  Istanoe  to  States  with  high 
cost  public  I  iS8lst4ince  programs. 
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Some  of  these  concerns  are  shared 
by  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
amendments  wUl  be  offered  to  bring 
the  bill  in  line  with  the  administra- 
tion's request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of 
House  Resolution  191,  germane 
amendments  are  certainly  in  order.  I 
support  this  rule,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  119  and  rule 
XXni,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HJl.  1452. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Tkazlbb]  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  requests  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bulehson].  to 
assume  the  chair  temporarily. 

D  1248 
ni  TBI  comiiRB  or  the  whou 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  1452)  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  refugee  assistance,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  BCr.  Beiueiisoit 
(Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleit  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzou]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomla  [Mr.  Ltthgbkh] 
wiU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenum 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli]. 

Mr.  BCAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  srield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  our  colleagues  for  consider- 
ation the  bill,  HJl.  1452,  the  Refugee 
Reauthorization  Extension  Act  of 
1985. 

Simply  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  good  bill  which  enjoys  broad  biparti- 
san support  and  should  be  passed  by  a 
very  wide  margin  by  this  body.  HJl. 
1452  passed  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration. Refugees  and  International 
Law.  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
chair,  by  a  vote  8  to  1.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  fiill  Committee  on  Judiciary 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  3.  Again,  to  imder- 
score  its  broad  support. 


Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  1452  also  oijoys 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  na- 
tional voluntary  agency  organization 
called  Interaction,  and  the  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Federations. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  would 
include  the  specific  letters  showing 
support  for  this  bilL 
The  letters  follow: 

Amsicaji  Couvcn.  roR 
VoLumasT  iMTOwanoiiAL  Acnoii, 

June  5.  IMS. 
Congrenman  RoMAMO  L.  Mazsou. 
Raybum  Hcnue  Of/lee  BUg.,  Washington, 
Da 
DiAB  ComiassMAir  On  behalf  of  the  vol- 
untary organisations   who  oonBtltute   the 
Committee  on  Migration  and  Refugee  Af- 
fairs of  Inter  Action.  I  would  like  to  exprcM 
support  for  HJl.  14S2.  Ttiis  biU  promotes 
refugee  resettlement  that  is  efficient,  oost- 
ef  f  ecUve  and  humane. 

We  are  eqieciaUy  pleased  that  In  its 
present  form,  the  legislation  represents  the 
coQalMrative  efforts  of  CongreaB.  tlie  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  fashion  a  program  of  resettlement 
that  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  oonoemed 
parties,  and  is  one  that  will  lead  refugees  to 
the  early  self-sufficiency  that  they  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kaxl  D.  ZvmKUUK, 
Chaimuin  of  Committee  on  Migration 

and  Refugee  AJfain. 

Natiomal  Assocutiom  op  Ck>n>TIKB. 

Watihington.  DC.  June  5, 1»S$. 
Hon.  RoKAiio  Mazsou. 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
ffration.    Refugee*    and    International 
Law,   Raybum  House  Office  BuiJding, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DSAK  Ms.  Mazzoix  I  am  writing  to  express 
our  strong  support  for  the  Refugee  Act  re- 
authorization bill,  H.R.  1452,  as  amended  by 
your  subcommittee  and  the  full  Houae  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  As  you  prepare  to  discuss 
the  rules  for  floor  debate,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  our  support  for  the  provlsl<»s  of 
particular  importance  to  us. 

Targeted  Assistance.  NACo  stnngly  sup- 
ports continuation  of  ttiis  program.  Coun- 
ties with  large  oonoentratloDs  of  refugees 
are  searching  omtlnuaUy  for  ways  to  turn 
the  unskilled.  welfareKlependent  refugees 
Into  taxpayers.  After  the  S6  numth  period 
of  federal  reimbursement,  local  govern- 
ments Incur  substantial  asslstanre  costs. 

As  you  know,  msny  unskilled  refugees, 
particularly  the  Hmong  and  other  mountain 
cultures  are  not  aelf-sufflclent  after  SS 
months.  Targeted  aislitsnrf  is  an  easentlsl 
program  in  providing  projects  aimed  at  self- 
sufficiency  for  both  time-eligfble  and  time- 
Ineligible  refugeea.  NAOo  reeognises  that 
the  program  may  be  phased  out  at  some 
point  in  the  future,  but  untfl  a  need  is  no 
longer  demonstrated  in  Impacted  counties, 
we  liope  you  wOl  continue  to  support  the 
program  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  overall 
effort  to  achieve  refugee  self-sufficlenry. 

Social  Servloes  Funding.  NACo  continues 
to  support  the  $100  million  authoriaatitm 
for  social  aervioes  and  agrees  with  the  bill's 
report  language  that  re-erapbaslzes  the 
committee's  long-standing  piosition  that 
social  service  funds  be  baaed  on  need,  re- 
gardless of  a  refugee's  date  of  entry  Into  the 


VA  We  were  also  pleased  that  the  Berman 
amendmoit  was  accepted  to  provide  greater 
flezibiUty  to  states  and  counties  administer- 
ing tlie  sodal  aenrioea.  NACo  agrees  that  the 
primary  focus  of  the  funding  should  be  oo 
emplojmaent-rdated  aervioes.  but  sn  srM- 
traiy  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  regn- 
latiOD  requiring  86  pereent  of  the  funds  be 
directed  to  that  end  does  not  adequately  ad- 
dress local  labor  market  drcumstanoes  or 
the  Important  humanitarian  coocems  of  the 
Act  outlines  tar  those  refugees  who  are  un- 
employable for  health  or  age  reasona. 

Consultation  Requirements.  While  the 
current  Act  t»ovldes  for  ooosultation  be- 
tween the  federal  government,  voluntary  re- 
settlement agencies  and  state  and  local  gov- 
enimenta.  the  requirement  has  not  been 
purmed  actively  by  the  federal  government 
NACo  supports  the  HJl.  1463  proviatan 
which  strengthens  the  consultation  process 
by  requiring  these  meetings  convene  on  at 
least  a  quarteriy  basis.  Increased  communi- 
cation on  spooaotBhip  and  placement  prooe- 
durea  wOl  allow  counties  to  adequately  plan 
for  refugee  arrtvals. 

In  dosing.  NACo  supports  HJl.  1463  as 
amended  and  wHl  push  for  passage  of  the 
bOl  In  Its  current  form.  Thsnk  you  sgain  for 
your  tireless  efforts  to  draft  a  bm  that  ad- 
dresses many  of  our  concerns.  Should  you 
have  further  questions  on  our  posttlon. 
pleaae  contact  Tom  Joseph,  legislative  rep- 
resentative for  refugees  and  Immigration. 
Sincerely, 

Maxihbw  B.  Copvkt, 
SxeaMve  Director. 

Council  op  Jswisb  I^dssatiows.  lac 

Washington,  DC,  June  9,  J98S. 
Hon.  RoMAMO  L.  Mazzou. 
Subcommittee   on    Immigration,    Refugee* 
and  International  Late,  Raybum  Houae 

.  Office  Buiidino,  Wathington,  DC. 

DBAS  Ifa.  Chahmait  The  C^uncQ  of 
Jewish  Federmtions.  on  behalf  of  iU  300 
oommtmity  Federations  and  800  affiliated 
social  service  agendea.  would  like  to  express 
Its  support  for  tbe  Refugee  Reauthorisatl<m 
Act  of  1985  (HR  1453)  as  U  was  reputed  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  We  support  Its 
passage  by  the  full  House  without  amend- 
ment 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  the  Com- 
mittee demonstrated  once  again  its  strong 
commitment  to  maintaining  the  Vtriuntary 
Agendea  Matching  Orant  Program  at  Its 
current  levels.  This  model  iHOgram  of 
public/prtvate  partnership  has  been  invatu- 
atde  to  our  agrades  in  tbe  resettlement  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  and  other  Eastern  Bu- 
r(H>ean  Jews. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Tlie  Councfl  of  Jewish 
Federations  thanks  you  for  your  strong 
leadership  on  this  bOL  We  also  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jim  CUne  and  Mr.  Skip 
Enders  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  who  have 
always  been  accessible,  knowledgeable  and 
very  twlpfuL 
Sincerely, 

Mask  E.  Tausmas. 

Director. 
Eum  O.  Wrkah. 

Legitiative  Director. 

Natiomal  Oovbukhu'  Associatioii, 

June  5,  X9SS. 
Hon.  Prxb  W.  Roomo.  Jr., 
Chairman,    Committee   on    the   Judiciary, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC 
DzAB   CHAianAX   RoDUfo:   The   National 
Governors'  Association  appreciates  your  ef- 
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f orta  toward  muthortetian  of  the  Refugee 
Act  (HJl.  1453). 

Tiie  bill  reported  by  the  JudicUry  Com- 
mittee on  May  T  oontalna  major  improve- 
ments in  audi  areaa  aa  admlniatratlon.  co- 
ordination, and  initial  refucee  resettlement. 
Moat  Importantly,  the  bill  recocniaes  the 
fundamental  federal  responsibility  to  aaaiat 
atate  and  local  tovemmenta  meet  coats  aaso- 
dated  with  the  initial  domestic  resettlement 
of  refutees. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  provisions 
which  (1)  prohibit  the  use  of  block  or  con- 
solidated grants  for  refugee  and  entrant 
programs:  (2)  provide  asalatanoe  to  atatea 
and  localities  In  offtetttng  casta  fltrirrlatTttl 
with  the  Incarceration  of  liCarie  Cubana;  and 
(3)  provide  funding  authorixatlon  for  target- 
ed aaaiatance.  aodal  aenrlcea.  and  health 
acreening  programa. 

The    National    Qovemors'    Association, 
therefore,  supporu  passage  of  HJt.  1452. 
Sincerely, 

Oovemor  Boa  Oisaui. 
ChairmaH,  NQA  TfUk  Force  on 
tmrnioration  and  Refvgee  r$*ve*. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  Federal  agencies 
who  we  responsible  for  the  ref iigee  re- 
settlement prosrmm  also,  as  has  been 
stated,  generally  support  the  bill.  I 
hope  my  colleacues  in  the  House  will 
aJso  support  HJt  1452  with  the  same 
strong  support  and  wide  margins  it 
has  enjoyed  along  its  legislative  path. 

The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  established 
an  ordeiiy  process  for  the  admission  of 
refugees  into  this  Nation.  In  addition, 
the  act  of  1980  authorized  funds  to  re- 
imburse States  for  the  cost  incurred  in 
their  providing  resettlement  assistance 
to  these  refugees,  and  also  for  certain 
services  such  as  language  training,  Job 
training,  for  the  refugees  in  order  that 
they  might  assimilate  and  be  engaged 
in  gainful  employment. 

The  funding  authority  for  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  expired  in  1983.  Since 
that  time  the  program  has  been  reau- 
thorlsed  and  (vierating  under  various 
continuing  resolutions.  Legislation  re- 
authorizing the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  in 
1983.  The  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion in  the  98th  Congress  held  3  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bill,  reported  the 
bill  unanimously  to  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  which  also  re- 
ported the  bill  imanimously.  It  passed 
this  body  last  year  by  a  vote  of  300  to 
99.  Unfortunately,  it  was  never  acted 
upon  by  the  other  body  before  the  end 
of  the  98th  Congress. 

So  in  Bfarch  of  this  year,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  reintroduced  the 
act  which  is  before  the  House  today. 
HJt.  1452.  and  its  purpose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  is  threefold: 

First,  to  provide  authorization  of 
fimds  to  continue  refugee  resettle- 
ment, which  is  in  our  national  interest 
as  well  as  fulfilling  our  Nation's  hon- 
orable role  to  offer  succor  and  relief  to 
people  who  need  it. 

Its  second  purpose  is  to  malte  pro- 
grammatic changes  necessary  to 
reduce  refugee  dependence  on  welfare 
and  public  assistance. 
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Its  llhird  point  is  to  improve  the  ac- 
countibility  of  aU  the  agencies  who 
use  our  taxpayer  dollars  in  providing 
this  work  of  refugee  resettlement 

Aft«  its  introduction  in  Mai«h,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
mlgralion  held  hearings  on  HJ%.  1452. 
The  sAbcommittee  heard  from  FMeral 
agencies,  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies,  and  from  representa- 
tives •f  volunteer  agencies  which  are 
historically  and  have  been  historically 
involved  in  refugee  resettlement.  AU 
the  witnesses,  to  a  person,  felt  that 
there  needed  to  be  legislative  reau- 
thorization of  this  program.  They 
iirged  the  reauthorization  for  certain 
period^  of  time.  We  in  this  bill  have 
settled  on  a  2-year  extension. 

In  addition,  the  witnesses  discussed 
prospects  for  improving  refugee  self- 
suffidfency.  reducing  the  refugees'  rate 
of  welfare  dependency,  and  to  that 
end  they  offered  many  suggestions 
which  we  have  incorporated  in  this  bill 
which  are  aimed  at  reducing  welfare 
dependency. 

Impiovement  has  been  made  since 
the  tm  was  originally  passed,  but 
more  improvement  is  needed.  With 
that  ofejedtve  in  mind,  the  subcommit- 
tee d4vel<9ed  the  bill,  H.R.  1452. 
whose  ispedfics  I  will  now  briefly  out- 
line. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  a  refugee  pro- 
gram for  an  additional  2  years, 
throu^  fiscal  year  1987.  It  provides 
for  su9h  siuns  as  might  be  considered 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing States  and  local  governments  for 
the  amt  of  cash  assistance  and  for 
medicajl  assistance  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  the  refugees. 

In  a4dition.  the  bill,  H.R.  1452.  pro- 
vides ^imbursement  to  States  for 
costs  incurred  from  the  incarceration 
of  the  BCariellto  Cubans  who  have 
committed  crimes  in  the  country  and 
are  cu^ently,  as  I  have  said,  in  JaiL 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  specific 
authorization  for  three  other  pro- 
grams:' $100  million  for  social  service 
programs  which  are  primarily  Bingiiyh 
language  training  and  Job  training 
progratns;  $14  million  for  reimburse- 
ments to  State  and  local  governments 
for  co4>  Incurred  In  medical  screening 
and  initial  medical  treatment  for  arriv- 
ing refugees.  Of  coturse.  we  know  that 
the  heMth  difficulties  of  the  entering 
refugees,  tuberculogis.  pajraaltic  dis- 
eases, |b  rampant  and  that  States  and 
local  governments  have  had  a  difficult 
task  Ip  trying  to  overcome  these 
health!  problems,  so  we  provide  a  $14 
mllliod  specif ic  authorization. 

Finally,  a  third  specific  authoriza- 
tion oi  $50  million  for  a  carefully  con- 
trolledi  targeted  assistance  program 
which  B  directed  at  those  communities 
and  ari  las  which  have  been  heavily  im- 
pactediby  refugee  resettlement. 

The  provision,  Bfr.  Chairman,  of 
social  services  is  in  the  estimate  of  the 
subcoo^mittee   the   fundamental    ele- 
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ment  by  i|hlch  refugees  can  acquire 
the  skiUs.  the  language  skills,  the 
work-relatad  skills,  which  they  need  in 
order  to  obtain  gainful  and  long-term 
employment  and,  therefore,  to  extri- 
cate themaelves  and  their  families 
from  welfare  dependency.  To  that  end, 
the  bill  provides  that  social  service 
funds  are  to  be  allocated  to  the  State 
on  the  basis  of  the  total  refugee  popu- 
lation. The!  current  allocation  formula 
only  includes  adult  population  refu- 
gees, and  then  only  those  who  are  in 
the  country  for  3  years,  which  is  what 
we  call  the  time  eligible. 

The  com^ttee  version.  HJl.  1452. 
changes  th4t  allocation  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  true  needs  of  the  lo- 
calities whiere  most  of  the  refugees 
have  settled. 

In  a  related  provision,  HJl.  1452 
allows  for  ^exlbility  in  the  allocation 
of  these  futids  within  a  State.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Humai  Services  can  receive,  at 
the  instance  of  the  local  government 
and  State,  1 1  plan  which  would  demon- 
strate that  uie  local  conditions  require 
a  different  allocation  than  the  current 
85-15  allocation  and  if  that  plan  is  ac- 
cepted, then  the  local  government  and 
the  State  cpn  use  a  more  flexible  dif- 
ferent percentage  plan  for  the  use  of 
these  social  service  fxmds. 

Section  3  of  HJl.  1452  moves  the 
Office  of  Hefugee  Resettlement,  as  I 
have  said,  pirrently  in  the  Office  of 
Social  SeoMty.  to  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  ojf  HHS  to  improve  its  stat- 
ure and  perhaps  give  the  Director  ad- 
ditional leverage  in  obtalntaig  what  he, 
or  perhaps  eventually  she,  would  need 
to  get  the  Job  done  and  to  more  ade- 
quately resettle  refugees. 

In  addition.  HJl.  1452  requires  the 
Office  of  {Refugee  Resettlement  to 
consider  factors  such  as,  but  not  exclu- 
sive of,  population,  availability  of  em- 
ployment lit  the  local  areas,  and  sec- 
ondary miction,  which  means  the 
movement  if  refugees  once  they  have 
been  initially  settled  in  the  country  in 
making  deepens  about  the  placonent 
of  further  lef ugees.  The  idea  is  to  try 
to  have  a  more  even  diqwrsement  of 
refugees  arbund  the  country,  who  tend 
to  congregate  in  certain  areas  of  the 
Nation.  We  hope  that  by  these  new 
factors  that  the  dispersal  will  be  more 
even. 
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Section  5  bf  the  biU  tightens  the  ini- 
tial reception  and  placement  pipcess 
under  which  volimtary  agencies  re- 
ceive grants  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  settle  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  FirH,  the  biU  provides  for 
audits  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  of  funds  spent  on  domestic  re- 
settlement by  these  voluntary  agencies 
which  recewe  money  from  the  State 
Department  in  their  grants. 

The  committee  believes  that  these 
audits  are  necessary  to  ensure  that 
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refugee  resettlement  programs  are  run 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  cost  effec- 
tively from  the  standpoint  of  the  UJ(. 
taxpayer. 

Second,  for  the  further  accountabil- 
ity, the  bill  requires  that  each  volun- 
taiy  agency  be  responsible  for  the 
basic  needs  of  the  reftigees  in  their 
charge,  which  basic  services  would  in- 
clude food,  shelter,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation to  Jobs  or  to  Job  interviews  after 
arrival,  and  for  developing  early  em- 
ployment skills.  This  provision  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  estab- 
lish a  statutory  basis  for  the  commit- 
ments which  are  made  by  the  volun- 
tary agencies  in  signing  the  R&P  con- 
tract, the  cooperative  agreement  as  we 
call  it.  with  the  Federal  Government. 
That  is  currently  contracturaL  We 
would  make  it  statutory. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  a  study 
and  a  report  by  the  U.S.  Refugee  Co- 
ordinator, part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  improve  the  initial  reception 
and  placement  process  for  refugees, 
and  some  improvements  might  include 
financial  incentives  for  doing  a  good 
Job  of  moving  people  into  the  country 
and  off  of  welfare  and  onto  the  work 
rolls. 
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It  may  include  an  expanded  role  for 
the  mutual  assistance  organizations. 
Those  are  ethnic  organizations  run  by 
ethnic  groups  for  the  betterment  of 
their  incoming  countrjmien,  and  some- 
times those  groups  have  not  been  as 
carefully  and  effectively  utilized  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  as  they 
could  be. 

Further,  the  committee,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reduce  welfare  dependency 
among  newly  arrived  refugees,  which 
Is  in  the  60-  to  70-percent  range  in 
some  categories,  has  proposed  changes 
in  the  cash  and  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

The  subcommittee  has  been  told  re- 
peatedly since  1981,  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  that  many  refu- 
gees are  reluctant  to  take  certain 
entry-level  Jobs  because  those  Jobs  do 
not  offer  medical  coverage,  because 
the  employer  does  not  offer  insurance 
or  medical  coverage,  at  least  during 
the  initial  period  of  employment,  and 
they  go  on  Medicare  or  Medicaid  or 
what  have  you,  or  State  welfare,  and 
then  they  draw  their  medical  coverage 
in  that  way.  These  refugees  under- 
stand the  high  costs  of  health  care 
and  welfare  coverage  early  on  when 
they  enter  the  country,  so  rather  than 
take  a  Job  with  no  medical  coverage, 
they  refuse  the  Job  and,  instead,  go 
onto  welfare  rolls  which  entitle  them 
to  Medicaid. 

So,  in  HJl.  1452,  the  committee 
makes  newly  arrived  refugees  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  for  a  1-year 
period  for  medical  assistance  whether 
or  not  they  are  working.  This  gives 


them  an  opportunity  to  take  a  Job 
which  does  not  pay  a  grand  amount  of 
money,  a  Job  which  does  not  have  the 
medical  coverage,  but  which  gives 
them  the  chance  to  be  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica and  earn  their  way,  and  for  that  1- 
year  period  it  gives  them  the  ctmif ort 
and  security  of  knowing  their  own 
health  needs  are  covered. 

Second  in  this  same  connection,  HJl. 
1452  bars  enu>loyable  refugees  from 
receiving  cash  assistance  if  they  refuse 
to  take  a  suitable  Job  mjproved  by 
their  voluntary  agency  sponsor  or 
State  or  local  emplojonent  service,  or 
if  they  fall  to  show  up  for  Job  inter- 
views which  would,  of  course,  lead  to 
approved  employment.  The  first  refus- 
al of  a  Job  or  Job  interview  would  carry 
a  penalty,  a  3-month  bar  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  refugee  assistance 
program.  A  second  refusal  would  carry 
a  penalty  of  a  6-month  ban. 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  obviously 
strong  medicine,  but  the  committee 
believes  that  strong  medicine  is  re- 
quired to  show  every  possible  encour- 
agement to  incoming  refugees  that  to 
be  on  welfare  is  not  the  American 
ssrstem  but  that  to  be  on  the  work 
rolls  is  the  American  system. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  prohibits  any  re- 
duction in  the  per  capita  funding  level 
of  the  matching  grant  program,  which 
is  also  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement.  Mostly  the 
MatiChing  Grant  Program,  which 
allows  for  a  certain  grant  of  the  voltm- 
tary  agency  which  is  matched  by 
money  raised  by  that  selfsame  volun- 
tary agency,  is  primarily  used  for  the 
settlement  of  Soviet  Jews  in  the 
United  States,  although  it  is  now  ex- 
panded to  other  resettlement  pro- 
grams. The  administration  early  this 
year  proposed  reducing  the  f  uncUng  of 
the  matching  grant  program  by  50 
percent  as  a  st^  toward  the  eventual 
total  elimination  of  this  very  success- 
ful program.  Every  witness  appearing 
before  the  subcommittee  and  before 
the  committee  spoke  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  program  at  the  current 
funding  level,  and  that  is  what  HJl. 
1452  seeks  to  do. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  HJl. 
1452,  prohibits  the  employment  by  the 
administration  of  block  grants  as  a 
means  of  fimdlng  domestic  refugee  re- 
settlement programs.  This  was  first 
proposed  in  the  98th  Congress.  It  was 
again  suggested  later  in  that  Congress, 
but  it  has  generally  met  with  resound- 
ing disapproval  and  total  sUence  on 
the  part  of  the  Governors  and  local 
authorities  who  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  resettling  these  individuals.  So 
in  statutory  language  the  subcommit- 
tee has  taken  the  lead  in  prohibltlxig 
any  administration  from  going  to 
block-grant  funding  rather  than  100- 
percent  reimbursement  funding  as  a 
means  of  reimbursing  for  the  expenses 
of  resettlement. 


So  all  in  all.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  stands  before 
his  colleagues  in  the  House  to  say  that 
he  believes  the  bill.  HJl.  1442,  is  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  Again  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
fact  that  it  passed  the  subcommittee. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  1,  and  it  passed  the  full  com- 
mittee. Democrats  and  Republicans, 
by  a  vote  of  30  to  3.  It.  therefore, 
enjosrs  broad  bipartisan  suKwrt.  liroad 
support  in  every  sector  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  membership  of  the  suboran- 
mittee  and  the  committee,  I  urge  its 
suKMrt  and  commend  it  to  the  careful 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BCAZZOLL  I  am  hwy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  goitleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

BSr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  yielding  to  me. 

Although  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
gentleman's  subcommittee,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and.  of  course,  represent 
portions  of  California,  the  State  that 
has  by  far  the  largest  number  of  refu- 
gees. I  think  it  has  been  estimated 
that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  refugees 
from  Southeast  Asia  that  come  to  the 
United  State  end  up  in  California. 

I  would  like  to  oomidlment  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
minority  and  the  majority,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LuiiGKDf].  on  doing  a  very  thoughtful 
and  creative,  apare,  tough  Job  on  this 
bill.  It  is  a  good  bin,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  enact  it  without  reducing  its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  aU 
should  be  grateful  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
KentudEy  [Mr.  MazzouI.  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Luir- 
ORKif].  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  staff  for  a  good 
Job. 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  for  his  gracious 
OHnments.  They  are  certainly  appreci- 
ated. 

I  would  like  to  take  one  additional 
mcnnent  to  salute  my  colleague  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  LtmcHxir}.  He  is  my  friend  and 
coalumnus  frcHn  Notre  Dame,  and  I 
salute  him  for  his  work  as  my  col- 
league in  this  body  and  as  ranking  mi- 
nority monber  of  the  suhrommlttee. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  Job. 

So  on  the  basis  of  my  description.  I 
would  be  happy  to  answer  questions.  I 
lay  this  bill  before  the  House  with 
confidence  that  It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  it  in  that 
fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  adoption  of  the  bill  before 
us.  the  Refugee  Assistance  Extension 
Act  of  1985.  It  was  passed  by  an  8-1 
vote  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion.  Refugees,  and  International  Law. 
and  reported  by  the  fuU  Judiciary 
Committee  on  a  30-3  vote. 

HJt  1452.  I  believe,  attempts  to  re- 
solve problems  which  plagued  last 
year's  bill,  and  it  forges  new  inroads 
into  establishing  accountability  with 
respect  to  future  refugee  resettlement. 
Many  will  recall  that  in  1980.  the 
Congress  adopted  the  Refugee  Act.  in 
which  it  authorised  domestic  resettle- 
ment activities  for  individuals  who 
meet  the  international  definition  of 
"refugee"  and  for  whom  the  interna- 
tional community  of  nations  has  ac- 
cepted reqwnsibility.  Ever  since  Sep- 
tember 1983.  we  have  been  without 
specific  legislative  authority  to  fund 
refugee  resettlement  efforts,  and  even 
though  funding  by  way  of  a  continu- 
ing resolution  seems  to  be  the  way  we 
are  doing  business  here  on  Capitol 
Hill.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  best  way. 
It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees  within  this 
country  have  in  hand  specific  authori- 
sation to  do  so  by  way  of  H.R.  1452. 
Ever  since  1981.  when  we  settled  ap- 
proximately 160,000  refugees,  until 
this  year.  1985.  in  which  we  have  set- 
tled some  33.000  through  March,  the 
United  States  has  assumed  its  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  accepting  the 
world's  dispossessed. 

This  bill  is  particularly  important 
because  it  legislatively  preserves  the 
reqwnsibillties  and  obligations  of  both 
those  who  supervise  this  resettlement 
and  the  refugees  themselves. 

At  present,  Mr.  Chaliman.  some  54 
percent  of  all  refugees  who  have  been 
in  the  United  States  for  36  months  or 
less,  the  so-called  time-eligible  group, 
are  receiving  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. In  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia, I  am  distressed  to  say,  the  per- 
centage is  much  higher;  it  is  almost  85 
percent.  This  level  of  dependency 
troubles  me  a  great  deal,  as  it  does  all 
members  of  the  committee.  I  believe, 
and  the  committee  has  taken  steps  re- 
flected by  provisions  within  this  bill  to 
do  what  It  can  to  lessen  the  probabili- 
ty of  future  dependency.  But  this  biU 
must  pass  If  we  are  to  be  able  to  re- 
verse an  already  unpleasant  and  trou- 
bling trend. 

For  example,  this  bill  defines  for  the 
first  time  what  the  "basic  needs"  are 
for  refugees  under  the  care  of  volun- 
tary agencies.  Those  now  specifically 
include  responsibility  for  providing 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  transporta- 
tion, where  feasible,  for  Job  interviews 
and  training.  We  also  require  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  an 
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individual  resettlement  plan,  which  we 
hope  jwill  emphasize  "early  employ- 
ment.* 

In  addition,  we  expect  that  State 
and  local  agencies  which  distribute 
public,  assistance  will  listen  to  and  con- 
sider the  recommendations  and  advice 
of  voluntary  agencies  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  resettling  refu- 
gees. We,  therefore,  require  in  this  bill 
that  the  State  Department  receive 
quart^ly  iwrformance  and  financial 
status'  reports  from  the  voluntary 
agencies.  This  is  done  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  record  for  future  Congresses 
and  to  monitor  effectively  the  Job 
which: the  voluntary  agencies  are  cux- 
rentlyjdolng. 

Thui.  in  eliminating  the  undefined 
legal  responsibility  which  was  placed 
on  voluntary  agencies  In  last  year's 
bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have 
eliminated  the  principal  controversy 
which  prevented  us  from  agreeing  to  a 
compromise  in  conference.  Last  year, 
after  ire  passed  this  bill,  the  Senate 
had  BOfae  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
so-callfd  Lungren  amendment,  which 
attempted  to  articulate  the  responsi- 
bllitieai  that  we  felt  the  voluntary 
agenda  had  in  the  resettlement  proc- 
ess, ai|d  also,  therefore,  to  give  local 
Jurisdietions  and  states  the  ability  to 
recognize  that  responsibility  for  what 
it  was,  that  is.  the  responsibility  for 
the  ba4ic  needs  of  these  individuals. 
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If  tiAt  recognition  were  to  take 
place,  ire  believe  then  that  the  States 
and  the  localities  would  have  both  an 
incentive  and  a  responsibility  not  to 
interfere  with  the  effort  to  move  these 
people  away  from  a  welfare  syndrome. 
In  other  words,  if  there  Is  coordination 
betweai  local  and  State  governments 
and  voluntary  agencies  during  the  re- 
settlement process,  we  will  not  have 
the  situation  occur  in  which  the  volun- 
tary aoency,  attempting  to  get  the  re- 
settledjindlvidual  on  a  track  toward 
emplojvnent,  creates  an  overall  pack- 
age tot  that  individual,  suggests  cer- 
tain Jo^  Interviews  for  that  individual, 
and  suggests  that  if  they  do  not  par- 
take o4  Job  interviews,  and  of  the  Job 
opportunity  if  it  is  given  to  them,  they 
may  nqt  receive  the  full  benefits  that 
they  are  getting  from  the  voluntary 
agencsr] 

At  present,  they  then  can  go  to  the 
local  Jurisdiction  and  suggest  that 
they  qualify  for  welfare,  because  their 
basic  needs  are  not  counted  under  the 
def Inl^n  or  the  formula  Is  not  recog- 
nized t^  the  agency.  Then  there  is  no 
Incentive.  There  is  no  close  connec- 
tion. Ttiere  Is  no  working  relationship 
between  the  volimtary  agency  and  the 
person  to  be  resettled. 

Many  of  us  never  thought  we  would 
have  to  go  to  this  point  but,  frankly, 
when  you  have  54  percent  of  all  refu- 
gees wtthin  the  first  36  months  who 
are   w^are   dependent,   and   in  my 
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home  State  85  percent  who  are  wel- 
fare dependent,  we  recognize  once 
again  whaf  many  of  us  have  said  on 
this  floor.  We  have  achieved  the  una- 
chievable. We  have  siumounted  what 
sociologlstaj  would  tell  us  we  would 
have  been  |  unable  to  do  in  that  we 
have  taked  a  population  which  is  basi- 
cally goalioriented.  family-oriented. 
Job-oriented,  not  dependency-oriented, 
and  made  lover  50  percent  of  those 
people  wellare  dependent  within  their 
first  3  yeais  of  coming  to  the  United 
States.  In  |my  home  State,  in  some 
way.  we  do  not  have  time  to  go  into 
detail,  but  In  some  way  have  made  85 
percent  of  ^oee  people  dependent. 

We  do  not  want  to  do  that  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  the  purpose.  I  know  that 
was  not  th^  purpose  when  we  first  en- 
acted this  legislation.  In  fact,  we  had  a 
very  salutary  purpose  when  we  en- 
acted the  legislation  in  the  first  place. 
We  did  not  want  to  have  additional  ex- 
penses borne  by  the  Federal,  local,  and 
State  governments  by  creating  a  sepa- 
rate mecha^ilsm  of  distributing  assist- 
ance to  those  people  as  they  were  re- 
settled. Therefore,  we  created  a 
system  whl^h  aUowed  them  to  receive 
benefits  through  the  already  existhig 
welfare  metihanlsm. 

It  was  not  our  intention  to  make 
them  welfare  dependent.  It  was  our  in- 
tention to  save  money. 

What,  in  fact,  we  did  was  expose  the 
refugees,  alAtiost  as  their  first  step  into 
the  United  States,  to  the  plentiful  wel- 
fare systenk  that  exists  across  this 
country.  Aiid  you  can  imagine,  some- 
one comes  iiere  from  a  very  different 
culture,  perhaps  from  a  background 
which  did  i^t  rely  on  a  written  word, 
in  some  cases  may  not  have  had  a  writ- 
ten word,  ■t>m  a  culture  which  was 
not  exposed  to  the  great  industrial 
giant  that  the  United  States  has 
become,  thdy  very  desperately  want  to 
become  integrated,  they  want  to 
become  citizens  ultimately  of  the 
United  Statte,  they  want  to  fit  in.  and 
the  first  tiding  that  is  introduced  to 
them  is  the  Welfare  system. 

In  a  sensct.  there  is  an  insidious,  im- 
plicit suggestion  made  to  them 
through  th^  process  that  if  they  want 
to  become  fun  Americans,  they  ought 
to  become  full  welfare  recipients.  It 
was  not  intended,  as  I  say,  but  that  is 
what  has  occurred. 

Therefore:  we  have  attempted  to 
work  out  i^me  sort  of  relationship 
with  the  voluntary  agencies  (the  so- 
called  Vola^)  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, local  government,  and  State 
government  to  articulate  what  the  re- 
lationship 14  so  that  we  will  not  have 
these  varloue  component  parts  arguing 
against  one  another,  fighting  against 
one  anothet,  with  the  result  that  we 
are  unsucce4sf  ul  in  trying  to  wean  this 
population  away  from  its  welfare  de- 
pendency.   ' 
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The  other  thing  we  have  done  in 
this  bill  is  that  we  have  for  some  tar- 
geted programs  that  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  new  approaches  toward  getting 
people  away  from  welfare.  This  basi- 
cally builds  on  what  we  had  last  year 
in  the  appropriations  bill,  the  so-called 
Wilson-Fish  amendment  which  allows 
particular  demonstration  projects  to 
be  identified  for  particular  refugee 
populations  which  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  break  out  of  the  welfare 
syndrome. 

We  have  added  one  thing  in  this  bill 
which  expands  it,  an  amendment  of 
mine  which  allows  the  Federal  au- 
thorities, if  they  believe  there  is 
reason  for  it,  to  grant  an  exception  to 
certain  populations  that  are  beyond 
the  time  eligible  populations;  that  is. 
the  first  36  months.  This  is  done  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  at  least 
my  State— I  know  in  many  other 
States— we  have  the  Lao  population 
who  have  settled  in  the  Fresno  area, 
who  have  been  here  for  longer  than  3 
years.  Many  have  been  here  for  per- 
haps as  many  as  10  years,  and  because 
of  the  situation  that  confronts  them, 
that  Is  if  they  go  out  to  work  and  they 
work  more  than  100  hours  a  month, 
they  lose  all  welfare  benefits.  And 
they  find,  therefore,  that  it  does  not 
make  economic  sense  for  them  to  go 
out  and  do  any  work  whatsoever  be- 
cause of  running  up  against  this. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  certain 
employers  in  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity want  to  go  to  that  population  and 
offer  them  Jobs.  But  frankly,  if  these 
people  are  limited  by  the  100-hour 
rule,  they  have  no  interest  in  hiring 
them  because  it  does  not  make  for  a 
meaningful  work  force. 

And  the  whole  idea  is  to  allow  them 
to  understand,  appreciate,  and  learn 
the  agricultural  process  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  very  different  than 
what  it  was  from  whence  they  came, 
so  that  they  at  some  point  in  time  can 
move  from  the  position  of  being  em- 
ployees to  being  independent  farmers. 
And  we  have  that  in  this  bill  as  well. 

So,  Bir.  Chairman,  with  those  re- 
marks, at  this  time  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Sen  sxhbreniikh]  .  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  plan  to  offer 
would  strike  150  million  in  targeted  as- 
sistance for  each  of  2  fiscal  years,  1986 
and  1987.  This  is  a  position  endorsed 
by  the  administration  and,  not  surpris- 
ingly, opposed  by  delegations  of  my 
coUeagues  from  States  which  benefit 
from  the  Federal  dollars  targeted  as- 
sistance distributes  into  their  econo- 
my. 

I  take  the  view  that  we  cannot  re- 
sponsibly examine  Federal  expendi- 
tures such  as  targeted  assistance  in 
isolation.  Refugees  are  a  different 
kind  of  immigrant  because  we  accept 
them  in  addition  to  the  roughly 
500,000  people  who  enter  the  United 


States  imder  normal  inunlgration  pro- 
cedures every  year.  They  require  spe- 
cial attention  and  activate  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  attempted  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  in  this  bill.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, though.  $50  million  in  targeted 
assistance  should  not  be  included. 

If  we  are  to  Justify  specific  Federal 
fimds  for  States  and  localities  which 
are  heavily  impacted  by  the  presence 
of  refugees,  then  what  will  we  do  if  ex- 
tended voluntarily  departure  for  Sal- 
vadorans  is  eventually  adopted?  Iron- 
ically, many  of  the  same  people  who 
opposed  this  amendment  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee  are  also  sponsors 
of  H.R.  822,  a  bill  which  would  legalize 
the  status  of  an  estimated  one-half 
million  Salvadorana  already  in  this 
coimtry.  thereby  making  them,  as  a 
class,  eligible  for  public  assistance. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  on 
the  floor,  as  I  indicated  I  would  in  my 
dissenting  view  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  to  give  the  House  the 
benefit  of  their  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
EVD  for  Salvadorans. 

This  is  a  relevant  inquiry  because  in 
granting  targeted  assistance  in  this 
bill,  we  are  setting  a  precedent  which 
wHl  inevitably  be  used  to  Justify  tar- 
geted assistance  for  EVD  at  a  later 
date.  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues 
from  California,  Mr.  Edwabds  or  Mr. 
Bebmah,  or  my  colleague  from  Colora- 
do, Mrs.  ScHROEDES,  if  any  of  them 
would  tell  me  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  House  what  figures  we  are 
likely  to  be  talking  about  for  500,000 
Salvadorans. 

My  amendment  would  strike  $50  mil- 
lion in  targeted  assistance  for  an  esti- 
mated 70,000  refugees.  Most  of  the 
Salvadorans  whose  status  would  be  le- 
galized under  HJl.  822  are  similarly 
situated;  they  are  mostly  unskilled  and 
illiterate,  both  in  their  own  language 
as  well  as  in  English.  The  analogy  is 
therefore  a  valid  one.  and  I  would  be 
hi4)py  to  yield  to  anyone  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  who  could  give  us  all  a 
sense  of  the  precedent  we  will  be  set- 
ting if  my  amendment  is  defeated. 

D  1320 

Let  the  record  show  that  nobody  is 
asking  me  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  Ume  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentlonan  from  new 
Jersey  CMr.  Rodiwo]. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  for  their  continued  efforts 
in  seeing  to  it  that  this  very  important 
legislation,  the  Refiigee  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1985.  is  adopted  by  this 
House.  They  have  worked  hard  and  I 
believe  have  broiight  forth  the  kind  of 
measure  that  Is  bipartisan  in  its  sup- 
port. Last  year  In  the  98th  Congress  a 
similar  bill,  which  was  H.R.  3729,  was 


approved  by  the  House  by  300-to-99 
vote.  And  I  believe  the  only  reason 
why  that  bill  finally  did  not  see  the 
light  of  day,  was  not  enacted  finally  by 
the  Congress,  was  because  the  Senate 
found  some  disagreement  over  the 
extent  to  which  voluntary  agencies 
should  be  responsible  for  refugees 
they  resettled. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  answers  and 
addresses  that  problem  and  hopefully 
it  will  pass  this  body.  I  am  also  hope- 
ful that  other  body  wiU  immediately 
address  this  bill,  give  it  the  attention 
it  deserves,  and  finally  we  will  see  a 
refugee  reauthorization  biU  enacted 
into  law. 

While  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  have  outlined  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  and  the  various  items  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  I  would  like  to  point 
to  two  of  the  punxMes  of  this  bill  that 
are  signlf  idant  and  important. 

First  and  foremost  it  continues 
through  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  the 
authority  to  fund  the  domestic  reset- 
tlement of  refugees.  The  funds  au- 
thorized by  this  bill  will  be  spent  on 
various  refugee  resettlonent  activities. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  funds  in  this 
bill  will  be  expended  on  reimbursing 
State  and  local  governments  for  the 
costs  that  they  will  incur  in  providing 
cash  and  medical  assistance  to  needy 
refugees  during  their  first  3  years  in 
this  country. 

It  will  also  fund  social  services 
projects  such  as  English  language  and 
Job  training,  which  are  so  important, 
once  these  refugees  come  into  the 
American  communities. 

It  will  provide  up  to  $50  million  in 
targeted  assistance  or.  if  you  will, 
"impact  aid"  to  localities  heavily  im- 
pacted by  refuLgee  pcqmlations.  It  will 
also  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
provide  health  screening  and  initial 
medical  treatment  to  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation to  insure  both  that  refugee 
medical  problems  are  diagnosed  and 
treated  properly  and  early,  and  that 
the  public  health  is  not  compromised 
by  refugee  admissions. 

The  second  purpose  which  I  think  is 
important  and  I  think  is  addressed  by 
this  leglaltion  is  to  fine-tune  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980. 

That  legislation  has  proven  to  be  a 
fair  and  workable  mechanism  for  the 
selection,  admission,  and  resettlement 
of  refugees. 

However,  we  find  that  in  all  cases 
there  are  certain  areas  that  have  to  be 
addressed  after  we  adopt  legislation 
because  changing  circumstances  and 
real-world  experiences  dictate  the 
need  for  change.  And  this  we  have 
done.  Most  of  the  changes  that  are 
contemplated  in  this  bill  are  directed 
toward  reducing  the  refugee  welfare 
dependency  rates.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentudcy  have  pointed  this 
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out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Members 
of  this  House. 

For  example,  the  bUl  would  require 
refugees  to  go  to  properly  authorized 
Job  interviews.  Other  changes  are  de- 
signed to  streamline  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program. 

One  of  the  provisions  that  I  think  is 
of  particular  importance  to  point  out 
concerns  the  so-called  matchlng-grant 
program  which  provides  for  the  reset- 
tlement of  Soviet  Jews  and  Eastern 
European  refugees.  That  program, 
which,  by  all  accounts,  has  been  ex- 
tremely cost-effective,  sensible,  and 
fair,  has  been  for  some  unfathomable 
reason  targeted  for  termination  by  the 
administratloiL 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  termina- 
tion of  that  especially  important 
matchlng-grant  program.  And  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize  the 
matchlng-grant  program  as  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  our  refugee  assist- 
ance programs. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  legislation 
deals  only  with  the  domestic  aspects 
of  our  refugee  program.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  redefine  the  term  "refugee" 
or  alter  the  manner  in  which  refugees 
are  selected  or  determine  which  refu- 
gees will  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

AU  in  all  I  think  this  is  certainly  a 
measure  that  deserves  the  support  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
other  body,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  before  I  dose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that,  anticipating  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  impnainy  a  budg- 
etary freeze  on  the  refugee  program.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  mistake.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  very  essential  in- 
gredient of  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
as  we  enacted  it  was  to  have  flexibil- 
ity. We  would  lose  all  power  over  flexi- 
bility to  be  able  to  at  least  relate  the 
admissions  that  might  take  place  to 
the  moneys  that  are  to  be  expended. 

As  a  result,  for  this  very  reason  we 
adopted  a  provision  that  provided  for 
a  flexible  arrangonent  so  that  the 
President,  after  consulting  with  the 
Congress,  would  set  a  ceiling  on  refu- 
gee admissions  each  year.  If  we  adopt 
the  amendment  which  is  going  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  PuBsxu.]  or  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morkuoh] 
which  would  require  a  budgetary 
freeze.  I  think  we  would  be  effectively 
removing  from  the  President  the  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  imforeseen  refugee 
emergencies,  because  if  the  money  is 
not  available  to  resettle  them  they  will 
not  be  admitted. 

For  that  reason,  although  I  am  not 
going  to  be  here  at  the  time  that  the 
gentleman  will  be  offering  that 
amendment.  I  think  that  we  ought  to 
pause  and  think  about  it. 

I  think  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  urge  that  the  Members 
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of  thf  House  be  alerted  to  the  fact 
that  when  that  amendment  is  pro- 
posed, that  it  be  turned  down  over- 
whelJDlingly.  If  we  do  not,  we  might  as 
well  tie  saying  that  we  are  tying  the 
hands!  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea  and  we  might  as  well  call  cur- 
tains t>n  that  portion  of  the  Refugee 
*  '  1  1980  that  gives  the  President 
rht  to  respond  to  unforeseen  dr- 
tees. 

ly,  even  assuming  that  some 
celling  should  be  set.  it  would 
make  far  more  sense  to  place  an  over- 
all celling  on  the  program.  Instead, 
the  gfntleman  would  reduce  the  au- 
thorization levels  of  selected  pro- 
grams; namely,  the  Social  Services 
Program,  which  he  cuts  by  over  25 
percent,  the  Medical  Screening  Pro- 
gram, which  he  cuts  by  over  30  per- 
cent, ^d  the  reimbursement  to  States 
for  crmlnal  justice  costs,  which  he 
limits  o  $5.4  million. 

Na^omal  OovniioKs'  Associatioii, 

June  5, 1»$5. 
Hon.  PiTEB  W.  RoDiRo,  Jr., 
Chaiminn.    Committee   on    the   Jtulictary. 
Wa4hinoton,  DC. 
Dkab  !  Chatmiaii   Roonro:   The  National 
Oovempn'  Aasodation  appreciates  your  ef- 
forts tctnrd  reauthorization  of  the  Refugee 
Act  (HJl.  1453). 

The  bill  reported  by  the  JiuUdary  Com- 
mittee on  May  7  contains  major  improve- 
ments ki  such  areas  as  administration,  co- 
ordination, and  Initial  refugee  resettlement. 
Most  l^iportantly,  the  bill  recognises  the 
fundamental  federal  responsibility  to  assist 
state  and  local  governments  meet  costs  asso- 
ciated with  the  initial  domestic  resettlement 
of  refugees. 

In  a^illtlon.  the  bill  includes  provisions 
«hlch  01)  prohibit  the  use  of  block  or  con- 
solidated grants  for  refugee  and  entrant 
prograias:  (3)  provide  assistance  to  states 
and  locfOltles  In  offsetting  costs  associated 
with  the  Incarceration  of  Marlel  Cubans; 
and  (3)  provide  funding  authorization  for 
targeted  assistance,  social  services,  and 
health  screening  programs. 

The   'National    C3ovemors'    Association, 
therefofe,  supports  passage  of  HJl.  1453. 
Sincerely, 

Ctov.  Bob  OKAaAK. 
I      Chairman,  NQA  Tatk  force 
mi  ImmiffnMon  and  lUfiigee  Itme*. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield?  , 
Mr.  kODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lan.    I 

BCr.  kdAZZOLI.  Let  me  Just  com- 
mend and  salute  the  gentleman,  our 
distlngiiighed  chairman,  on  that  very 
forceful  statement,  and  I  certidnly 
Join  h^.  I  think  that  the  Morrison/ 
Pursell  amendment  would  be  an  abso- 
»tal,  abysmal  error  to  be  made 
House,  and  I  want  to  Just  add 
\t  the  chairman  has  said:  not 
>uld  this  deny  flexibility  to  the 
nt  in  handlltig  refugee  pro- 
gnuns,!  but  specifically  this  un-well- 
thougnt-out  amendment  to  be  offered 
actualQT  slashes  health  screening 
money  by  nearly  half:  from  $14  mil- 
lion toi$8.7  million,  to  help  protect  the 
refugeis  and  the  indlgmous  popula* 
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tion  againtt  tuberculosis  and  parisitic 
diseases. 

Further.  iMr.  Chairman,  a  cut  by  25 
percent  t^  social  service  funding, 
which  is  iangtiage  training  and  Job 
training,  which  are  the  two  things  we 
emphasize  |n  our  bilL 

So  I  saliite  the  gentleman,  and  I 
hope  that  jthe  House  has  been  listen- 
ing to  thatj 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  permission  of 
my  friend.]  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Lkhi^]  has  requested  3  min- 
utes. The  ajentleman  has  a  subcommit- 
tee which  ^e  is  chairing  at  1:30. 

Mr.  Chapman,  first  the  gentleman 
would  ask  the  Chair,  how  much  time 
does  the  gentleman  have  remaining? 

The  gentleman 
remaining. 

>LI.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
ites  to  the  gentleman  from 

I^HKAHl. 

of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
in  support  of  HJl.  1452, 
Assistance  Extension  Act 
I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
icular  for  the  authoriza- 
ited  assistance. 
Shortly  ilXjet  the  Refugee  Act  was 
first  enact*  id  in  1980.  south  Florida 
faced  the  niassive  uncontrolled  Marlel 
boatlift.  This  wave  of  immigration  was 
unlike  any  we  had  experienced  before. 
There  was  no  prescreening  or  any  or- 
derly resettlement  program.  Within  a 
short  period  of  time,  120.000  Cubans 
reached  our  shores.  South  Florida 
tried  valiabUy  to  cope  with  this 
sudden  shock,  but  local  agencies  were 
quickly  overwhelmed. 

This  sudden  influx  was  not  the  fault 
of  local  authorities.  It  was  the  result 
of  a  breakdown  in  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. What  Uttle  Federal  assistance  we 
in  Florida  have  received  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  costs  borne  by  the  State 
and  local  governments.  More  than 
$150  mlUlon  has  never  been  reim- 
bursed. 

Five  yean  I  after  the  Marlel  boatlift. 
the  need  for  help  and  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility remain.  Many  of  those 
who  arrived  in  1980  are  not  the  kind  of 
people  wh<i  assimilate  easily  into  a 
community^  Criminals  and  persons 
with  mental  health  problems— persons 
who  would  I  not  have  gotten  into  this 
country  under  normal  circumstances- 
do  not  easily  get  Jobs  and  become  self- 
supporting^  recent  testimony  before 
the  Appromlatlons  Subcommittee  on 
Labor-Healtth  and  Human  Services- 
Education,  k  State  official  pointed  out 
that  in  1981.  over  200  Cuban  entrants 
were  booke^  into  the  Dade  County  Jail 
every  monlih.  In  1985,  over  400  en- 
trants have  been  booked  Into  the 
county  Jailj  each  month.  Unemploy- 
ment among  Cuban-Haitian  entrants 
remains  hlsfi.  perhaps  as  high  as  30  to 
40  percent  i  ccordlng  to  testimony  pre- 
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sented  by  the  State.  Clearly,  the  as- 
similation process  Is  not  working. 

Because  this  program  has  lacked  an 
authorization,  targeted  assistance 
funding  has  been  provided  through 
continuing  resolutions.  This  process 
has  resulted  in  very  late  aUocations  to 
States  and  has  made  it  very  difficult 
for  administrators  to  plan  their  pro- 
grams. Florida  currently  has  only 
enough  money  to  fuUy  fund  its  pro- 
grams until  the  end  of  this  year.  This 
authorization  is  crucial  to  ensuring 
timely  and  adequate  funding  of  these 
much-needed  programs. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  committee 
for  including  in  its  biU  an  authoriza- 
tion for  reimbursing  States  and  coun- 
ties for  the  costs  of  incarcerating 
Marlel  Cubans.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  light  of  the  recent  suspen- 
sion of  our  agreement  with  Fidel 
Castro  that  would  have  provided  for 
the  gradual  return  of  criminals  to 
Cuba. 

I  urge  support  for  the  committee's 
bill  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote 
against  any  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
targeted  assistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LuHOROi],  he  has  15  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from  Michigan   [Mr. 

PUSSDX]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  who  also,  I 
might  add,  is  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  afternoon,  on 
behalf  of  the  92  Group  and  members 
of  the  Democrat  Party,  who  this  year 
have  supported  the  so-called  freeze  on 
authorization  bills,  and  I  trust  will 
support  a  freeze  on  appropriation  bills 
in  respect  to  fiscal  year  1986  spending, 
I  have  introduced  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Morrisoh]  a 
freeze  amendment  to  HJl.  1452,  the 
Refugee  Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1985.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
during  general  debate  to  get  into  the 
specifics  of  our  amendment.  I  Just 
want  to  discuss  the  concept,  briefly,  to 
alert  members  of  the  committee.  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  and  Members  back 
in  their  offices,  that  this  is  the  fifth 
amendment  to  authorization  bills  that 
we  are  presenting  today  in  respect  to 
the  Pursell/Morrison-Morrlson/Pur- 
sell  freeze.  Members  of  other  commit- 
tees who  have  had  authorizations 
come  to  the  floor,  chairmen  particu- 
larly, both  on  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican side,  already  have  picked  up 
our  lead  and  have  incorporated  their 
own  budget  freezes  within  their  re- 
spective committee  authorizations. 

I  cite  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards bill,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion biU  in  which  the  committee  chair- 
man and  ranking  member— on  both 
sides— adopted  and  went  back  to  1985 
freeze  levels. 


So  today  we  are  looking  at  the  fifth 
bill:  biU  number  5  of  our  series  of  au- 
thorization bills  for  1986.  Up  to  this 
point  we  have  achieved  a  savings  of 
about  a  half  a  billion  dollars.  Now  that 
may  not  seem  like  a  lot.  but  it  is  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  continuity  of 
the  concept  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
deficit  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner 
and  trjrlng  to  keep  within  the  budget 
resolution  as  passed  by  this  House. 
That  is  very  Important  if  we  are  to 
achieve  meuiingf ul  deficit  reduction. 

Our  amendment,  that  wlU  be  offered 
this  afternoon,  will  be  in  keeping  with 
the  budget  resolution  on  which  many 
of  us  woi^ed  very  hard  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  see  that  the  House  had 
a  reasonable,  fiscally  responsible 
budget. 

Today,  our  amendment  will  address 
three  areas  of  the  refugee  assistance 
authorization  that  are  not  previous 
legislation.  This  is  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  authorization.  The 
other  75  percent  is  in  the  form  of  enti- 
tlements. 

Today,  very  simply,  we  Just  want  to 
keep  within  the  1985  budget  levels;  we 
are  not  asking  for  budget  cuts  here 
that  are  serious,  that  would  Jeopardize 
these  programs:  this  is  a  good  bill.  Ba- 
sically, social  service  has  a  basic  intent 
which  I  support.  The  medical  screen- 
ing aspects  of  the  section  of  the  bill 
and  the  initial  treatment  are  impor- 
tant for  refugees. 

The  assistance  to  States  is  very  im- 
portant, because  we  do  have  incarcer- 
ated prisoners  in  various  States  that 
need  assistance.  But  the  real  question 
is,  what  can  the  taxpayer  afford? 

The  message  is  clear;  the  budget  res- 
olution is  clear.  The  last  four  major 
bills  in  which  we  were  successful  In 
freeze  amendments  are  clear.  Four  out 
of  four,  the  votes  on  those  bills,  and 
they  were  overwhelming:  the  freeze 
amendment  to  the  NASA  bill  was  369 
to  36.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill,  in  which  we  were  successful 
in  passage  here  in  the  House,  had  a 
vote  of  407  to  4  for  the  budget  freeze 
amendment.  The  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  bill,  in  which  we  offered 
amendments  through  the  committee 
chairman  and  the  leadenhlp,  both  on 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  side, 
carried  398  to  2.  The  last  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  went  through  was  the 
State  Department  bill,  in  which  the 
committee  members,  Mr.  Mica  and 
Ms.  Shows,  the  latter  a  cochalr  of  the 
92  Group,  offered  an  amendment 
which  passed  398  to  1. 

We  again  are  offering  the  House  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  address  budget 
problems  this  year  and  next  year. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  the 
Pursell-Morrison  amendment  and  keep 
the  record  of  the  House  conalBtent 
with  1985  levels,  so  that  we  can  main- 
tain a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  in 
this  bill  and  in  our  budget  and  in  this 
Nation.  We  owe  it  to  the  tajqiayers. 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUeut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Mldilgan 
for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  statement.  I  think  he  and  I 
both  agree  that  the  assistance  set 
forth  in  this  bill  is  important  and  it 
deserves  to  be  supported. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  an  additional 
30  seconds  to  the  gmUeman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Puaagu.]. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
What  we  are  doing  in  this  amendment, 
in  which  we  have  Joined,  is  to  conform 
the  discretionary  spending  in  this  au- 
thorization to  the  budget  resolution. 
We  are  not  asking  the  House  to  spend 
more  or  less  than  it  has  set  as  a  target 
for  this  function. 

I  think  that  is  the  responsible  thing 
for  the  House  to  do.  There  is  always  a 
need  for  more  money,  but  Uie  questicm 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  restrain  the 
spending  as  the  budget  has  set  for- 
ward, and  that  is  what  the  genUe- 
man's  amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. and  I  would  like  to  add.  we  are 
not  attacking  the  merits  of  the  pur- 
pose for  which  money  is  authorized  in 
thisbilL 

We  simply  are  trying  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending.  To  do  that,  there  can  be 
no  sacred  cows. 

Certainly,  the  refugees  need  help. 
But  so  do  a  lot  of  other  people  and 
programfi  that  help  those  people.  The 
only  fair  and  equitable  way  to  main- 
tain our  Federal  responsibility  is  to 
ensure  that  that  responsibility  can  be 
continued— by  restricting  spending 
across  the  board  and  divvying  up  what 
money  we  have  evenly,  and  in  doing 
that,  reducing  the  burgeoning  Federal 
deficit. 

D  1340 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Idr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

I  appreciate  the  effort  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  I  do  not  believe 
in  this  partioilar  case  I  am  going  to  be 
able  to  support  him.  however.  We 
h^pen  to  be  going  into  areas  that  we 
try  to  maintain  flexibility  on.  which 
deal  with  education,  training,  health 
screening,  which  are  extremely  neces- 
sary. I  think  these  programs  actxially 
save  lis  money.  I  am  just  sorry  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  did 
not  pursue  this  same  thought  this 
week  as  we  dealt  with  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  in  conunittee  when 
we  had  a  chance  to  have  a  freeze.  In- 
stead he  then  said  we  should  make 
some  distinctions  and  told  us  that  he 
thought  it  was  important  for  Legal 
Services  Corporation 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
think  the  gentleman  ia  mistaken  in  his 
comparison.  This  amendment  does  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  with  the  discre- 
tionary spending  as  the  amendment 
that  was  passed  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee this  week  did  with  Legal  Serv- 
ices. It  conforms  the  spending  level  to 
the  budget.  In  both  cases,  a  cost  of 
living  increase  is  given  because  that  is 
what  the  budget  resolution  does  in 
these  functions. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jield  myself  an  additional  one-half 
minute,  and  I  will  take  back  my  time 
Just  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  he 
did  not  support  a  freeze  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  he  recalls.  There  was  an 
amendment  brought  forth  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  of  an  in- 
crease of.  I  believe.  4%  percent.  When 
it  was  pointed  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  did  not  conform  with  his 
statements  on  the  floor  about  the 
freeze,  the  gentleman  informed  us 
that  exceptions  would  be  made. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  other  people  I 
think  are  going  to  exercise  their  abili- 
ty to  have  exceptions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Shaw]. 

Mr.  SEIAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  time  to 
me  on  this  most  important  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
B.JI.  1452.  the  Refugee  Assistance  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1985.  This  bill  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  minimal  targeted  as- 
sistance which  has  been  essential  to 
the  progress  made  in  south  Florida 
toward  alleviating  the  problems 
caused  in  part  by  Castro's  forced  im- 
migration policies. 

Under  normal  circumstances.  I 
would  be  here  today  opposing  this  pro- 
gram as  Just  another  unnecessary  give- 
away program  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Under  normal  circumstances  I 
would  be  supporting  the  position  that 
in  this  time  of  budgetary  belt  tighten- 
ing, we  cannot  afford  this  program. 
But  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not 
normal  circumstances.  The  circum- 
stances where  Florida  was  invaded  by 
almost  200.000  aliens  in  less  than  1 
year.  This  was  not  a  normal  circum- 
stance. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  patently  unfair 
to  force  local  government  to  tax  their 
own  citizens  to  pay  for  a  problem  that 
is  solely  the  making  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Counties  and  cities  do 
not  make  immigration  policy  in  this 
country,  we  in  the  Congress  do.  We 
have  failed  in  that  responsibility.  Let 
us  not  fall  now  to  take  responsibility 
for  the  results  of  our  mistakes  by  forc- 
ing the  local  communities  all  over  the 
country  to  shoulder  the  entire  cost  of 
a  problem  that  they  had  no  part  in  at 
all. 


Th*  flow  of  refugees  into  south  Flor- 
ida i4  hardly  typical  of  normal  immi- 
gration patterns.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
othei;  State  or  community  in  the 
Unitod  States  which  has  become  the 
home!  for  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
annual  immigration  flow  from  one  for- 
eign nation.  Also,  Florida  has  found 
that  It  is  the  destination  point  for 
most  of  the  refugees  leaving  Haiti  and 
the  vplatlle  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.   ; 

Whbn  a  community  experiences  a 
large  I  Influx,  it  also  finds  itself  faced 
with  profound  fiscal  and  social  costs. 
The  humbers  can  be  staggering.  Ac- 
cordii«  to  a  recent  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  Policy  of 
the  Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, fewer  than  30.000  Cuban  bom 
residents  lived  in  Dade  County  prior  to 
1900; '  there  are  now  estimated  to  be 
525.040  residing  in  the  BCiaml  area. 

Th4  refugee  situation  that  local  gov- 
ernments in  south  Florida  have  to 
cope  with  on  a  daily  basis  is  not  one  of 
their  own  making.  We  are  not  asking 
for  afi  increase  in  funding  levels;  this 
bill  would  merely  continue  targeted  as- 
sistance at  1985  levels  for  the  next  2 
year&  In  addition  to  helping  south 
Florida,  many  other  refugee-impacted 
areas  would  continue  to  receive  fimds. 
Areas  as  diverse  as  Sedgewick.  KS. 
Hennepin,  MN.  and  Arlington  County. 
VA,  desperately  need  this  money. 
However,  all  of  these  areas  have  one 
thing  in  common— a  unique  and  dra- 
matic refugee  problem  that  is  serious- 
ly straining  the  resources  of  local  com- 
mimiiies  and  governments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  right 
thing  and  vote  to  retain  the  targeted 
assistfuice  portions  of  the  bilL 

Mr..  BCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gtntleman  jrield? 

Mr.jSHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  kentuclcy. 

Mr.l  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  very  valid  and  I 
think  fundamental  point  here,  and 
that  1b  that  the  States  have  no  choice 
in  how  many  refugees  come  in.  where 
those  refugees  come  and  how  much 
those  refugees  wiU  need  in  health  care 
coverage  and  programs  for  English 
;e  training  or  Job  training, 
if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  BClchlgan  or  the  gentleman 
from  I  Connecticut  is  adopted— I  hope 
and  any  it  is  not— if  It  were,  it  would 
pena^  the  18  or  20  States  which 
have  become  the  haven,  the  safe 
harbdr  for  these  refugees  across  the 
Nation,  and  those  States  and  those  lo- 
calities have  no  choice  whatsoever  in 
how  many  come  in.  We  the  Govern- 
ment, which  does  have  a  choice  in  how 
many  come  in,  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  pay  the  bill. 

mi.  SHAW.  The  gentleman  is  so 
rights  And  I  would  like,  while  we  are 
recoghlzing  each  other's  efforts  In  this 
regard,  to  recognize  the  gentleman 
from^Kentucky.  the  chairman,  as  well 
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as  the  raiking  minority  member,  the 
gentlemaq  from  California  [Mr.  Lim- 
ORKH].  an^  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  entire  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  for  a  valid  effort  to 
bring  forth  some  sanity  in  an  immigra- 
tion ijolicy  to  this  floor  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  I  understand  that  this 
effort  will  start  again  and  I  wish  you 
well.       _^ 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2M  jminutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florua  ilix.  McCoixuii]. 

Mr.  Mc^OLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  PASHiTAH]. 

BCr.  PA^HATAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  lllde  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remaiks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish.] 
The  contmued  authorization  of  the 
Targeted  Assistance  Grant  Program  is 
important  to  many  communities  in  the 
United  Stites.  In  Just  one  of  the  four 
counties  Iq  the  district  I  represent,  for 
example,  tihere  were  only  400  refugees 
in  1979.  By  1982  the  refugees  had  risen 
to  over  &000.  and  today  in  Fresno 
County  there  are  over  10,000.  Of 
these,  over  75  percent  are  Hmongs 
east  Asia. 

ings  represent  an  interest- 
on.  Mr.  Chairman.  They 
e  United  States  because 
Idals  offered  them  support 
ion  in  exchange  for  their 
support  of  our  armed  forces  in  South- 
east Asia  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
Many  of  them  came  from  a  civilization 
that  can  Ibe  described  as  the  Stone 
Age.  Conbiu7  to  the  assumptions  of 
those  seelUng  to  reduce  funding  for 
refugee  lussistance.  many  of  the 
Hmongs  have  not  yet  become  self-sup- 
porting, la  Fresno  County,  for  exam- 
ple, the  percentage  of  refugees  on  as- 
sistance exceeds  85  percent. 

This  sitaation  exists  despite  efforts 
by  local  officials  to  bring  refiigees  into 
the  maindtream.  and  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  the  refugees  themselves  to 
span  centtules  of  cultural  experience 
in  a  very  ^ort  time  to  become  work- 
ing, self-si^porting  members  of  our  In- 
creasingly technological  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  are  problems 
with  the  way  that  these  moneys  are 
being  used,  then  I  suggest  that  simply 
cutting  off  all  fuindlng  amounts  to 
throwing  put  the  baby  with  the  bath- 
water. If  there  are  problems  they 
should  be  [addressed.  I  think  this  bill 
contains  language  that  has  been  devel- 
oped to  deal  with  these  problems.  If 
the  Sensenbrenner  amendment  shall 
pass,  the  refugees  and  their  problems 
will  not  vluiish.  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernment will  be  forced  to  assimie  re- 
sponsibility for  a  problem  that  is.  in 
my  Judgment,  uniquely  Federal. 

Mr.  Chfdrman.  I  urge  continued 
funding  of  the  Targeted  Assistance 
Grant  Program. 


Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  this  bill  that  is  before  us 
today.  It  is  reauthorization  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Act.  It  does  provide  a  number  of 
changes  that  I  think  are  fundamental. 
We  have  heard  some  discussions  by 
my  colleague  on  the  very  important 
issue  of  targeted  assistance  Just  a 
moment  ago.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
overlook  the  other  features  in  this  bill 
that  are  equally  important  such  as. 
the  procedures  that  are  used  right 
now  by  the  voluntary  organizations, 
and  so  on,  which  are  improved  in  this 
bilL 

One  of  the  key  features  that  has 
been  changed  is  to  improve  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  States  that  have 
to  absorb  these  refugees  and  the  work- 
ings of  our  administration  and  the  vol- 
untary organizations.  Not  always  has 
that  been  a  very  smooth  process.  It 
may  not  be  in  the  future.  But  at  least 
this  bill  mandates  certain  working  re- 
lationships that  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important 
for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

In  tuldition.  I  might  say  that  in  fol- 
lowing up  on  what  my  distinguished 
chairman  said  a  moment  ago  about 
the  capacity  of  States  to  control  refu- 
gees they  get  or  do  not  get.  the  fact  is 
that  we  still  are  receiving  thousands  of 
refugees  into  this  country  every  year. 
I  do  not  want  to  deny  the  ones  who 
come  in  here  legally.  That  is  part  of 
our  process  of  being  Americans.  That 
is  put  of  our  immigration  process  and 
our  responsibility.  But  once  they  get 
here,  there  is  a  thing  caUed  secondary 
migration,  and  that  means  that  even  if 
they  are  settled  in  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment process  in  Minnesota,  if  they 
have  a  lot  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  Florida,  California.  Texas,  or 
in  Kansas,  they  are  going  to  go  there. 
And  when  they  go  there,  that  lack  of 
control  means  that  those  States  are 
going  to  bear  an  inordinate  burden,  es- 
pecially the  county  governments  of 
those  States  where  they  settle,  an  in- 
ordinate burden  in  order  to  get  these 
people  into  the  mainstream  and  get 
them  going  again. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  saw  where  the 
national  teacher  of  the  year  was  a  Vi- 
etnamese person  who  had  come  here, 
emigrated,  was  one  of  the  refugees. 
We  see  outstanding  people  every  day 
who  have  been  refugees,  who  have 
come  to  this  country  and  have  suc- 
ceeded against  the  most  harsh  of  con- 
ditions from  their  personal  back- 
grounds. Most  of  that  is  due  to  their 
own  energies,  their  own  dynamism. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  do  not 
provide  them  with  the  Idnd  of  support 
initially  that  this  legislation  provides, 
they  win  not  be  the  stars  that  we  see 
and  read  about  in  the  pai>er  because 
they  simply  will  not  have  the  start 
that  they  have  to  get. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


BCr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Koitucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  not  only  for  the 
5  years  that  he  and  I  have  woiiced  to- 
gether on  this  whole  question  of  immi- 
gration and  refugee  resettlonent.  but 
for  a  very  brilliant  statement  today. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
support  the  swift  passage  of  BJR.  1452, 
the  Refugee  Assistance  Extension  Act 
of  1985.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  long  overdue,  and  it  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  our  national  policy 
affecting  the  needs  of  refugees  perma- 
nently entering  this  country. 

I  also  wish  to  praise  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
LxTHGRSiT.  for  his  successful  efforts  to 
define  by  statute  the  legal  responsibil- 
ity which  attaches  to  voluntary  agen- 
cies carrying  out  their  supervisory  role 
in  the  placement  and  settlement  of 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  I  believe 
this  is  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
concerns  of  the  voluntary  agencies 
over  the  seemingly  open-ended  nature 
of  their  potential  legal  liability.  But 
Mr.  LuHGRBT  and  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies have  come  to  a  mutually  accepta- 
ble agreement  on  this  very  important 
point,  and  as  a  consequence  this  biU  is 
now  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  law. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  concerns 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  been  met,  and  that  it  has  been 
agreed  that  any  need  for  additional 
funding  as  a  result  of  the  Lungren 
compromise  wiU  come,  if  at  all.  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  request. 

This  bill  takes  several  Important 
steps  toward  greater  accountability  on 
the  subject  of  refugee  resettlement. 
The  voluntary  agencies,  which  in  my 
estimation  have  made  enormous  con- 
tributions of  their  own  time  and 
money  in  an  effort  to  fulfill  what  they 
see  as  their  international  humanitari- 
an obligation,  have  again  and  again 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  Fed- 
eral review  of  their  performance. 
Their  work  with  refugees  represents  a 
cost-effective  example  of  a  sucoMsful 
Govemment/prlvate  sector  initiative 
which  benefits  huge  numbers  of 
people.  Of  course,  the  dependency  rate 
among  refugees  who  have  been  in  this 
coimtry  3  years  or  leas  is  much  higher 
than  it  should  be.  and  HJH.  1452  does 
much  to  slow  it  down.  But  the  reality 
of  sometimes  extraordinary  cultural 
gaps  among  refugees  is  one  which  we 
in  the  Congress  must  recognise,  and  It 
is  a  factor  which  unfortunately  ad- 
versely influences  the  rate  of  assimila- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  important 
stepping  stone  in  establishing  a  re- 
sponsible immigration  and  refugee 
poller,  it  is  only  one  of  many  elements 
in  such  a  comprehensive  immigration 
policy.  I  can  only  hope  that  it  is  the 
preciUBor  of  the  floor  consideration  of 


a  comprehensive  immigration  bill 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  Congress, 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  adov>tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lowgish]  has  30 
seconds  remaining, 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  section  be  considered 
as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  wiU  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  is  as  follows: 

SacnON  I.  SMMtTTTnX:  BEFUtXNCEB  IN  ACT. 

(a)  Shokt  Trls.— This  act  may  be  cited  m 
the  "Refugee  Awtotancf  Eztensloii  Act  of 
1985". 

(b)  AiixinnfKins  to  ImaaaATioa  jun>  Na- 
TiosAUTT  Act.— Whenever  in  this  Act  An 
imendinent  or  repeal  to  exprcMed  In  tenns 
of  an  Amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  aeetlon 
or  other  provision,  the  reference  Bball  be 
onuidned  to  be  made  to  a  aectton  or  other 
provision  of  the  ImmlgrAtlon  And  NAtlonAl- 
ityAct 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  in  section  1? 

Mr.  BOCA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  if  he 
is  certain  that  his  amendment  is  to 
section  1 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  section  5.  But  if  we  might  go 
out  of  order,  this  will  be  an  amend- 
ment which  will  be  accepted,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
defer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

[Mr.  SEnSENBBBnfBBl. 

D  1350 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  RccoBS.  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  obJectloiL 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  as  follows: 

SIC  1.  TWO-YBAB  SriENSHHt  OT  AinHORIZATION 

or  AFPaopuATioNa 

(A)  Two-YSAS  ExTKKaiOB.— Section  414<A) 
(8  UAC.  15S4<A))  to  Amended  by  strildng  out 
"fiscal  yeAT  1983"  And  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "eAch  of  ftocAl  yean  1986  And  1987" 
each  place  it  AppeArs. 

(b)  ASDmOHAL  AVTHOHIZATIOin  OP  ATFAO- 

FRiATioire.— Such  section  to  further  Amend- 
ed— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "(3)  and  (3)"  in  parm- 
graph  (1)  and  Inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "(3) 
throucb  (6)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "413(c)"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "413(cXl)": 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1M7.  $50,000,000  for  the  purpoM  of  provid- 
ing targeted  assistance  project  grants  under 
section  413(cX3). 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  of  fiscal  years  ISM  and  1987 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  cany  out 
section  413(f).". 


a.  PLAcsmNT  or  amaor  befucke  re- 

SnTLUKNT  WITHIN  THK  OmCE  OT 

SEcmnAKY  or  health  and  human 

SERVKBS  and  OJUUmNG  ROLE  Or 
SBCRCTAEY  Or  EDUCATION. 

(a)  PtACSMBrr  or  ORR.— The  first  sen- 
tence of  section  411(a)  (8  VJS.C.  lS31(a))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  In"  after  "within". 

(b>  PaovisiOM  or  Assistahcx  for  RsrnGBt 
Chzldkbi  bt  SacuTAaT  or  Educatioh.— Sec- 
tion 413(dMl)  (8  U&C.  1632(dKl))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Director"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Education". 

(c)  AuTROBiziira  SKaxiAST  OP  Education 
Aira  Attouikt  CtefHAL  TO  Issue  Reoula- 
Tioira.-Section       413(aX9)       (8       U.S.C. 
1533(aX9))  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." after  "The  Secretary". 
8K.  4.  POLKIBS  rOK  PLACEMENT  OF  REFUGEES 
AND  REGULAR  CONSULTATION  WITH 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  IN 
PLACEMENT  PROCESa 

SecUon  413(aX3)  (8  VA.C.  lS33(aX2))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and  the  Federal  agency 
administering  subsection  (bXl)"  after  "Di- 
rector". 

(B)  by  inserting  "(not  less  often  than 
quarterly)"  after  "regularly",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "1>efore  their  placement 
in  those  States  and  localities"  after  "local- 
iUes"; 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (C>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
claused). 

(B)  by  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (li)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ", 
and",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing 
new  clause: 

"(Ul)  take  into  account— 

"(I)  the  proportion  of  refugees  and  com- 
parable entrants  in  the  population  in  the 
area. 

"(11)  the  availabOity  of  employment  ot>- 
porttmitles.  affordable  housing,  and  pubUc 
and  private  resources  (Including  education- 
al, health  care,  and  mental  health  services) 
for  refugees  in  the  area. 

"(in)  the  likelihood  of  refugees  placed  in 
the  area  becoming  self-sufficient  and  free 
from  long-term  dependence  on  pubUc  assist- 
ance, and 

"(IV)  the  secondary  migration  of  refugees 
to  and  from  the  area  that  Is  likely  to 
occur.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraph: 

"(D)  ¥nth  respect  to  the  locaUon  and 
placement  of  refugees  within  a  State,  the 
Fedoal  agency  administering  sulisection 
(bXl)  shaU.  consistent  with  such  poUcies 
and  strategies  and  to  the  maxlmnm  extent 
possible,  take  into  account  recommenda- 
tions of  the  SUte.". 
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SEC  i.mCKFnON  AND  PLACEMENT  GRANTS. 

(a)  IsaBCT  OAO  Audit  or  Oiamts.— Para- 
graph «)  of  section  413(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1633(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(6)  'file  ComptroUer  General  shaU  direct- 
ly conpuct  an  annual  financial  audit  of 
fimds  ^zpooded  under  each  grant  or  con- 
tract made  under  paragraph  (1)  for  fiscal 
year  IBS  andjor  tiaeal  year  1980.". 

(b)  HionnuDiBMTS  Umss  Giants.— Such 
sectiomls  further  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  Each  grant  or  contract  with  an 
agency  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  require 
the  agncy  to  do  the  foUowlng: 

"(A)  To  provide  quarterly  performance 
and  financial  status  reporta  to  the  Federal 
agency  administering  paragraph  (1). 

"(BXJ)  To  provide,  directly  or  through  its 
local  4ftQM*,  notice  to  the  appropriate 
coimty  or  other  local  welfare  office  at  the 
time  that  the  agency  becomes  aware  that  a 
refuge«  is  offered  employment  and  to  pro- 
vide iu|tice  to  the  refugee  that  such  notice 
tias  tietti  provided,  and 

"(U)  f pon  request  of  such  a  welfare  office 
to  whl^  a  refugee  has  appUed  for  cash  as- 
sistance, to  furnish  that  office  with  docu- 
mentation respecting  any  cash  or  other  re- 
source^  provided  directly  by  the  agency  to 
the  refligee  under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  To  assure  that  refugees,  known  to 
the  ag^cy  as  having  been  identified  pursu- 
ant to  Kwragraph  (4KB)  tw  having  medical 
conditions  affecting  the  pubUc  health  and 
requirttg  treatment,  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate cofnty  or  other  health  agency  upon 
their  resettlement  in  an  area. 

"(D)  ro  fulfUl  its  re^onslbUlty  to  provide 
for  theibasic  needs  (including  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  tran^iortation  for  job  inter- 
views and  training)  of  each  refugee  resettled 
and  to  develop  and  implement  a  resettle- 
ment {ian  Including  the  early  employment 
of  each  refugee  resettled  and  to  monitor  the 
implententatlon  of  such  plan. 

"(E)  fro  transmit  to  the  Federal  agency 
administering  paragn4>h  (1)  an  annual 
report  describing  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  The  number  of  refugees  placed  (by 
county  of  placement)  and  the  expenditures 
made  in  the  year  imder  the  grant  or  con- 
tract, f^cluding  the  proportion  of  such  ex- 
pendltilres  used  for  administrative  purposes 
and  f oiprovislon  of  services. 

"(U>  The  proportion  of  refugees  placed  by 
the  agancy  in  the  previous  year  who  are  re- 
ceivlnflcaah  or  medical  assistance  described 
In  subsection  (e). 

"(lU)|The  efforts  made  by  the  agency  to 
monito^  placement  of  the  refugees  and  the 
acUvitM  of  local  affUiates  of  the  agency. 

"(Iv)  The  extent  to  which  the  agoicy  has 
coordinated  iU  acUvlties  with  local  social 
service  providers  in  a  manner  which  avoids 
dupUcttion  of  activities  and  has  provided 
noticed  to  local  welfare  offices  and  the  re- 
porting of  medical  conditions  of  certain 
aUens  to  local  health  departments  in  accord- 
ance vfth  subparagraphs  (BXl)  and  (C). 

"(v)  Such  other  InfonnaUon  as  the  agency 
adminMering  paragraph  (1)  deems  to  be  ap- 
proprlgte  In  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of 
agenda  in  carrying  out  their  fimctions 
under  gucb  grants  and  contracts. 
The  apency  administering  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  promptly  forward  a  copy  of  each 
annual  report  transmitted  under  subpara- 
graph (E)  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Setiate.".  and 

(3)  bir  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tencespf  paragraph  (IX  A). 


June  IS,  1985 


June  IS.  1985 
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(c)  PnrontAMCE  Cutboa  roa  OiAirrs.— 
Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  paragmph  (7)  (added  by  subsection 
(b))  the  foUciwing  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Federal  agency  administering 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  establish  criteria  for  the 
performance  of  agencies  imder  grants  and 
contracts  ui^der  that  paragraph,  and  shaU 
include  crlte^  relating  to  an  agency's— 

"(A)  effort*  to  reduce  welfare  dependency 
among  ref unes  resettled  by  that  agency. 
"(B)  coUeciion  of  travel  loans  made  to  ref- 
by  that  agency  for  travel  to 
^tes. 

for  effective  local  sponsor- 
nonpubUc  assistance  for  ref- 
by  that  agency, 
ion  with  refugee  mutual  as- 
lons.  local  social  service  pro- 
agendes,  and  welfare  offices, 
with  the  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  for  the  plac«nent 
and  resettlcfnent  of  refugees  within  the 
United  Statefe.  and 

"(F)  compliance  with  other  requirements 
contained  injthe  grant  or  contract.  itw^iM<<lng 
the  reporting  and  other  requiranents  under 
subsection  (bX7). 

The  Federal  i  administering  agency  shaU  use 
the  criteria  Ita  the  process  of  awarding  or  re- 
newing graits  and  contracts  under  para- 
graph (1).". 

(d)  Ervacctvx  Datb  or  AvxinnaMTS.— (1) 
Section  413(bX7>  (other  than  subpara- 
graphs (BXli.  (C).  and  (D))  of  the  ImnUgra- 
tlon  and  NationaUty  Act.  as  added  by  sub- 
section (bXl)  of  this  section,  shall  apply  to 
grants  and  contracts  made  or  renewed  after 
the  end  of  the  30-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  tpe  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3)  SecUoii  413(bX7XD)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  NauonaUty  Act,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (bXlp  of  this  section.  shaU  apply  to 
grants  and  cpntracts  made  or  renewed  after 
the  end  of  l|he  six-month  period  banning 
on  the  date  « the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  [criteria  required  under  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (c)  shaU  be 
established  mot  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  c^iactment  of  this  Act 

(e)  RKPORt  OH  RmmoN  and  Plackmknt 
Gkamts.— (11  Within  amounts  provided  in 
appropriation  acts,  the  United  States  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  Affairs  shaU  provide  for 
a  study  on  che  advisablUty  and  feaslbiUty 

(A)  using  oompetltive  proposals,  cost  relm- 
buraonent  contracts,  financial  Incentives 
baaed  on  performance  standards,  and  other 
means  for  providing  greater  efficiency  In 
awarding  grants  and  contracts  for  initial  re- 
ception and  {placement  under  section  412(b) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 

(B)  modif!Hng  the  ellgibiUty  requirements 
for  agency  oarticipatlon  under  that  section. 

(C)  permlnlng  refugee  mutual  assistance 
associations  to  participate  under  that  sec- 
tion and  to  kpply  for  such  grants  and  con- 
tracts.and 

(D)  using  I  financial  incentives  linked  to 
performance  standards  in  awarding  social 
service  graQts  and  contracts  for  services 
imder  sectio^i  413(c)  of  the  Immigration  and 
NaUonaUty  Act. 

(3)  The  Coordinator  shaU  submit  the  re- 
sults of  the  Itudy  to  Congress  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 


(f )  Use  or 


Funds  roa  Emhahcxo  Recxptioh 


AND  Places  XRT.— Funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986  or  fiscal  year  1987  which 
may  be  use* I  to  carry  out  section  413(bXl) 
of  the  Immi  (ration  and  NationaUty  Act  may 


be  used  for  enhanced  reception  and  place- 
ment services  under  that  section  without 
regard  to  any  llmiution  of  law  ttiat  is  not 
part  of  this  Act,  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionaUty Act,  or  an  appropriations  Act. 

SEC  (.  ALUX:ATI0N  and  use  of  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
FUND& 

(a)  Based  on  RxruaaE  Population.— Sec- 
tion 412(c)  (8  U.S.C.  lS33(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (3), 
and  (3)  as  cUuses  (i).  (U).  and  (Ul).  req>ec- 
Uvely, 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(IXA)"  before  'The  Di- 
rector", and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  funds  avaUable  for  a  fiscal  year 
for  grants  and  contracts  under  sul^ara- 
graph  (A)  shaU  be  aUocated  among  the 
States  baaed  on  the  total  number  of  refu- 
gees (Including  chUdren  and  adults)  who  ar- 
rived in  the  United  SUtes  after  March  31, 
1975,  and  who  are  actually  residing  in  each 
State  (taking  into  account  secondary  migra- 
tion) as  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.". 

(b)  CLAaincATiON  or  Use  or  Social  Sesv- 
icx  Funds.— Such  section  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  Any  limitation  which  the  Director  es- 
tablishes on  the  proportion  of  funds  aUocat- 
ed to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  that  the 
State  may  use  for  services  other  than  those 
described  in  subsection  (aXlXBXU)  shaU 
not  apply  if  the  Director  receives  a  plan  (es- 
tablished by  or  In  consultation  with  local 
governments)  and  determines  that  the  plan 
provides  for  the  maxlmiim  appropriate  pro- 
vision of  employment-related  services  for. 
and  the  maximum  placement  of.  employable 
refugees  consistent  with  performance  stand- 
ards established  under  section  106  of  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act.". 

(c)  ErracnvK  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  to  aUoca- 
tions  of  funds  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
with  nscal  year  1986. 

(d)  ComoiMijio  Amehdmbnt.— Section 
413(eX3XAXl)  (8  U.&C.  1533(eM2KAKi))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(cXl)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(cXlXAXl)". 

SEC  7.  MAINTAINING  rUNDING  LEVEL  OF  MATCH- 
ING GRANT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  ICAnRAiNiNO  FDNDme  Ixvel.— Subject 
to  the  availabiUty  of  appropriations,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment shaU  not  reduce  the  m^yitniim  aver- 
age Federal  contributicm  level  per  refugee  in 
the  matching  grant  program  and  shaU  not 
Increase  the  percentage  grantee  matching 
requirement  under  that  program  below  the 
level,  or  above  the  percentage,  in  effect 
under  the  program  for  grants  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(b)  Matchino  Giant  Prooiam.— The 
"matching  grant  program"  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  is  the  voluntary  agency  pro- 
gram which  Is  known  as  the  matching  grant 
program  and  is  funded  under  section  413(c) 
of  the  Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act. 

SBC  S.  TARGETED  ASSfSTANCE  PROJECT  GRANTS. 

(a)  SPECIFIC  Adtborization  por  Targeted 
Assistance  Project  Grants.— Section  413(c) 
(8  UJ3.C.  1533(c)).  as  amended  by  section  6. 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  assistance  to 
counties  and  similar  areas  in  the  States 
where,  because  of  factors  such  as  unusuaUy 
large  refugee  populations  (including  second- 
ary migration),  high  refugee  concentrations, 
and  high  use  of  pubUc  assistance  by  refu- 
gees, there  exists  and  can  be  demonstrated  a 


specific  need  for  supplementation  of  avaU- 
able resources  for  services  to  refugees. 

"(B)  Grants  shaU  be  made  available  under 
this  paragraph— 

"(1)  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  fadUtat- 
ing  refugee  employment  and  achievement  of 
self-sufficiency. 

"(U)  in  a  manner  that  does  not  supplant 
other  refugee  program  funds  and  that  as- 
sures that  not  less  than  95  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  grant  award  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  county  or  other  local  entity,  and 

"(Ui)  without  regard  to  the  date  a  refugee 
arrived  in  the  United  States.". 

(b)  CoNroiMnio  AMEamiBaT.— Section 
413(eX3XAXU)  (8  U.8.C.  153a(eX3XAXU))  ta 
amended  by  inserting  "or  targeted  assist- 
ance" after  "social  service". 

SBC  •.  CASH  and  MEDICAL  ASSIgTANCB. 

(a)  C^ASincATioN  or  DiaauAuncATiON 
PROM  Cash  Assistance  roi  Rafuuass  Rsrus- 
□fo  Orraw  or  EMruxmxHT  oi  TiAianro.- 
Paragraph  (3)  of  sectlcm  413(e)  (8  VA.C. 
1533(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
subparagraph  (A),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  refugee  who— 

"(1)  refuses  an  offer  of  employment  which 
has  l>een  determined  to  be  appropriate 
either  by  the  agency  responsll>le  for  the  Ini- 
tial resettlement  of  the  refugee  under  sul>- 
section  (b)  or  by  the  appropriate  State  or 
local  employment  service. 

"(U)  refuses  to  go  to  a  Job  interview  which 
has  been  arranged  through  such  agency  or 
service,  or 

"(Ui)  refuses  to  participate  In  a  social  serv- 
ice or  targeted  assistance  program  referred 
to  in  sulQiaragraph  (AXU)  which  such 
agency  or  service  determines  to  l>e  available 
and  appropriate. 

cash  assistance  to  the  refugee  shall  be  ter- 
minated (after  opportunity  for  an  adminis- 
trative hearing)  for  a  period  of  three 
months  (for  the  first  such  refusal)  or  for  a 
period  of  six  montlis  (for  any  sutxequent  re- 
fusal).". 

(b)  ORR  AxRANonro  Provision  or  Mbdi- 
CAL  AssisTAHCE.— (1)  Paragraph  (8)  of  such 
section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(S)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
available  approprlationa,  arrange  for  the 
provision  of  medical  assistance  during  the 
one-year  period  after  their  entry,  and  for 
purposes  of  title  ZIZ  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  the  Director  may  provide  that  such  in- 
dividuals may  be  considered  to  be  individ- 
uals receiving  assistance  under  title  IV  of 
such  Act.":  and 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  of  such  section  is 
smended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  under 
paragraph  (B))"  after  "under  this  subsec- 
tion". 

(c)  CoNsnmATiON  or  Rboommenoations 
AND  Assistance  or  Voluntart  Ausauiss.- 
Such  section  is  further  mminA»A  by  adcUng 
at  the  end  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  In  its  provision  of  aaslstanre  to  refu- 
gees, a  State  or  poUtical  subdlvisi(m  shaU 
consider  the  rmmmrnmnAmntmm  of,  and  as- 
sistance provided  by.  agencies  with  grants  or 
contracts  under  subsection  (bXl).". 

(d)  Erracnvx  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  subsectlcms  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion ShaU  apply  to  aUena  entering  the 
United  States  as  refugees  <m  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  that 
begins  more  than  90  days  nSVet  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 


SBC  la  PBRMfmNG  COVERAGE  OF  CERTAIN  DE. 
PENDENT  REPVCEE8  UNDER  ALTEE- 
NATIVE  PBOIECTB. 

SecUon  413(eX7XA>  (8  VAC. 
1533(eX7XA))  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  permit  alternative  projects  to 
cover  specific  groups  of  refugees  who  have 
been  in  the  United  States  36  months  or 
longer  if  tlie  Secretary  detemlnes  that  ref- 
ugees in  the  group  have  been  stgniflcanOy 
and  disproportimiately  dependent  on  wel- 
fare and  need  the  servioes  provided  under 
the  project  in  order  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient and  that  their  coverage  under  the 
projects  would  be  cost-effective.". 

SEC  II.  REFUGEES  OOVEIBD  BT  ANNUAL  BEPOBT. 
Section  413(aX3XA)  (8  U.aC. 

1533(aX3XA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  this  Act  since  May  1975"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "the  United  States  within 
the  flve-fiscal-year  polod  immediatdy  pre- 
ceding the  flseal  year  within  which  tlie 
report  is  to  be  made  and  for  refugees  who 
entered  earlier  and  who  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  signiflcantly  and  disprwortion- 
atdy  dependent  on  weltere". 

SBC  It.  PBOHUniNG  U8B  OrnOCK  OB  OONBOU- 
DATED  CRAN1& 

Section  413(aX4)  (8  U&C.  152KaX4))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B>  as  clauses  (1)  and  (U).  respectively. 

(2)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(4)".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
subpansgraphs: 

"(B)  No  funds  may  be  made  available 
under  this  ctiapter  (other  than  under  sub- 
secUon  (bXD)  to  States  at  pOUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions in  the  form  of  block  grants,  per  capita 
grants,  or  similar  consolidated  grants  or 
contracts.  Such  funds  abaU  be  made  avaU- 
able under  separate  grants  or  oontncts— 

"(1)  for  medical  screening  and  initial  medi- 
cal treatment  under  subsectloo  (bX5). 

"(U)  for  servioes  for  refugees  under  subseo- 
Uon(cXl). 

"(iU>  for  targeted  assistsnre  project  grants 
under  subsection  (cX3),  and 

"(iv)  for  asslstsnre  for  refugee  children 
under  subsectico  (dX3). 

"(C)  The  Director  may  not  delegate  to  a 
State  or  poUtical  subdiviaian  his  autbortty 
to  review  or  approve  grants  or  contracts 
under  tills  chapter  or  the  terms  under 
which  such  grants  or  oontracts  sre  made.". 

SBC  It.  ASSBTANCB  TO  STATES  AND  OOUNIIES 
FOB  INCAMCBBATION  OF  CKBTAIN 
CUBAN  NAT10NAL& 

SecUon  413  (8  VAC.  1532)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subatctlon: 

"(f)  AsarSTtNCE  TO  SZAXBB  AND  COONIIEB 
roi   iNCARCBaATION   OT  ClRXAIN  CUBAN   Na- 

TiONALa.— (1)  The  Attorney  General  sbaU 
pay  oompensaUon  to  States  and  to  counties 
tm  costs  incurred  by  the  States  and  coun- 
ties to  confine  in  prisons,  during  the  flsial 
year  for  which  such  payment  is  made,  na^ 
Uonals  of  Cuba  who— 

"(A)  were  paroled  into  the  United  States 
in  1980  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(B)  after  such  parole  committed  any  vio- 
lation of  State  or  county  law  for  which  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  was  imposed,  and 

"(C)  at  the  time  of  such  parole  and  such 
violaUon  were  not  aUens  lawftilly  admitted 
to  the  United  States— 

"(i)  for  permanent  residence,  or 

"(U>  under  the  terms  of  an  immigrant  or  a 
nonimmigrant  visa  issued, 

underthisAct 
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"(S)  For  •  State  or  oounty  to  be  eligible  to 
recehre  compwtlon  under  thii  subMction. 
the  chief  ezeeuttve  offloer  of  the  State  or 
county  ahaO  ■obolt  to  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al.  in  aooordanee  with  nilet  to  be  iMued  by 
the  Attorney  Ocneral.  an  apirtkatlon  eon- 

"(A)  the  number  and  namea  of  the  Cuban 
nattonala  with  reepeet  to  whom  the  State  or 
county  ia  entitled  to  such  oompenntton. 
and 

"(B)  such  other  tnforaiatlon  aa  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  require. 

"(3)  For  a  flaeal  year  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al ahan  pay  the  coata  dewrlbed  in  paracraph 
(1)  to  each  State  and  oounty  determined  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  be  elisIUe  under 
paragraph  (iy.  except  that  if  the  amounu 
appropriated  for  the  flKal  year  to  carry  out 
this  mbaectian  are  Jnauffirtent  to  cover  aU 
Buch  payment!,  each  of  aoA  paymenta  ahall 
be  ratably  reduced  ao  that  the  total  of  nich 
payments  equals  the  amoimts  so  approprl- 
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"(4)  The  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  pay  mmpenaatioo  under  thia  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  for  any  flaeal  year 
only  to  the  extent  and  In  such  amounts  as 
may  be  provided  iil  advance  in  approprlar 
ttonAeta.". 

Mr.  laCA.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  offer  an 
■mendmeDt. 

The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ific*:  Page  11. 
amend  lines  4  throu^  11  to  read  as  follows: 

(f)  ADORioauu.  AunnaBATioii  or  Appso- 


Sbitxcbb.— <1)  In  order  to  insure  that  suffi- 
cient funds  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  for  reception  and  idaoement 
services  in  fulfillment  of  the  responsibilities 
required  under  sectten  4ia(bX7XD)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nathmallty  Act  (as  added 
by  subsectlan  (bXl)  of  this  section),  there 
are  authorlmd  to  be  appropriated  (in  addl- 
tion  to  the  amounts  described  tai  paragraph 
(2))  for  flaeal  years  19M  and  1M7  any  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  wapnnslblHtiea  under  that  section. 

(2)  The  amwmts  described  in  this  para- 
graph are— 

(A)  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  State  for  "Mi- 
gration and  Refugee  Assistance"  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  Anthoriaaticm  Act.  Fiscal 
Tears  1986  and  1M7.  vHieh  may  be  uaed  for 
enhanced  reception  and  placement  services 
under  section  412(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act:  and 

(B)  any  other  amounte  authoriied  to  be 
appropriated  fOT  such  services. 

Mr.  MICA  (during  the  reading].  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  ocuisidered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Raoou>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendmmt  which  would  ensure  that 
reception  and  placement  grants  for 
refugees  resettling  In  the  United 
States  will  receive  adequate  funding. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  has  the  support  of  the 
Committee  aa  the  Judiciary  and. 
indeed,  was  drafted  in  coordination 
with  Judiciary  Committee  staff. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Foreifn  Affairs  requested  and  received 
refer^  of  HJl.  1452  due  to  a  provi- 
sion (pealing  with  reception  and  place- 
ment igrants  for  refugees  resettltaw  in 
the  Uhlted  States.  Funding  for  refugee 
reaettfement  has  traditionally  been 
shared  between  two  agencies:  The  De- 
partments of  State  and  Health  and 
Hum^  Services.  Ab  this  legislation 
ctmtafciB  medfic  language  regarding 
such  iervitxs.  and  wliich  may  Involve 
addltlbnal  responsibilities  for  one  of 
these  agencies,  the  committee  wanted 
to  ma|ce  certain  that  funding  for  these 
programs  not  affect  other,  critical  pro- 
gram^of  the  Department  of  State. 

In  the  House  version  of  the  State 
Depaijtment  authorisation  bill  (HJt 
2068)  trliich  passed  the  House  on  May 
9.  secfdon  108  limits  the  amount  of 
funds  iwhlch  may  be  used  for  enhanced 
reception  and  placement  services  for 
refugees  resettling  in  the  United 
State^  Under  this  section,  the  Depart- 
ment goay  spend  up  to  $2  million  in  ad- 
ditional funds  under  the  migration 
and  refugee  assistance  account  to  fa- 
cilitate new  types  of  refugee  resettle- 
ment programs. 

The  committee  felt  that  this  limita- 
tion on  fimding  was  necessary  to 
ensur^  adequate  funding  for  the  De- 
partment's traditional  and  crucial  ref- 
ugee responsibilities.  These  Include 
funding  for  African  refugees,  refugees 
resettling  in  Israel— including  Ethiopi- 
an JeVs— and  funding  for  refugees  in 
Southeast  Asia,  among  others. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendmrait 
would  «n8ure  that,  should  the  Depart- 
ment's resettlement  and  placement  re- 
sponsibilities be  expanded  in  the 
future^  funding  will  be  provided  to 
support  these  responsibilities,  and  will 
not  be|  transferred  to  the  detriment  of 
traditi^mal  programs. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  this  amendment 
has  boen  drafted  in  coordination  with 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  committee  will 
accept)  this  amendment. 

Let  put  commend  the  distinguished 
chalrrgan  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciarf  for  his  leadership  and  thank 
him  f4>r  his  willlngneas  to  allay  the 
conceit  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affair*. 

Tha^you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  cttairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mltteei  the  distinguished  gentlonan 
from  Kentucky  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  their  aaslatance 
and  eooperatlon  in  crafting  this 
amentknent. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  ge|itleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICAZZOU.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f nryleldlng. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  Kentucky,  and  California 
have  worked  carefully  for  several 
weeks  In  trying  to  answer  some  of  the 
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rhlch  have  arisen,  potoitial 
a  result  of  our  commit- 
to  make  sure  that  refugees, 
enter  the  country,   are 
for  by  their  voluntary 
•r. 
It  of  that,  the  gentleman 
rentleman  from  Kentucky 
have  worked  out  this 
,it    and    these    words    and 
they  certainly  are  acceptable  to  the 
majority  sijle. 
Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

^REN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 
.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
^REN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
amendment,  and  I  would 
say  that  this  concludes  a  2- 
in  tryinc  to  come  up  with 
'  formula  for  allowing  au- 
given  to  voluntary  agen- 
it  to  the  resettlement 
that  may  make  sure 
folks  are  not  foisted  onto 
rolls  at  the  very  beginning. 
..  there  lias  been  a  2-year 
struggle  to'make  sure  that  we  could  do 
this  in  ways  that  are  acceptable  to  all 
sides  and  I  think  we  have  accom- 
plished th»t  For  that.  I  thank  the 
gentleman; 

Mr.  MI<^  Mr.  Chainnan.  before  I 
conclude.  \  would  like  to  Just  take  a 
moment  U^  commend  the  committee 
for  the  ezcelloit  woi^  they  have  done. 
I  might  add  that  I  would  like  to  anoci- 
ate  myself  jwlth  the  ctmiments  that  we 
from  my  colleagues  from 
Shaw.  Mr.  MoCollum, 
lerstand   Mr.   Bbpfir   win 

.  targeted  assistance, 
this  to  the  Chamber  as  a 
only  the  committee.  So 
in  this  Chamber  that  you 
there  in  Florida  have  a 
with  regard  to  immigra- 
tion. My  answer  is:  We  do  not  have  a 
great  problem  in  Florida;  that  is  a  na- 
tional problem.  It  has  got  to  be  ad- 
dressed right  here.  That  is  what  we 
are  about  to  do  right  here  today. 
Unless  we  want  to  give  States  the 
their  own  immigration 
kte  our  responsibility, 
l>etter  recognize  it  right 


will 


the  committee. 
»LI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
_        __  yield? 

Mr.  MICA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

tix.  MA2TOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sabring  that  because  he  does 
ccnne  fromjone  of  the  most  affected 
States  in  the  union.  I  would  therefore 
ask  the  gentleman  to  give  careful  at- 
tention when  certain  amendments 
come  up  today  which  would  seek  to 
cut  health  care  coverage  for  these  very 
immlgrantal  that  the  State  of  Florida 
has  no  control  over  their  decision  on 
entry.  The  Igentleman  might  give  seri- 
ous attention  to  the  question  of  social 
service  money  which  teaches  English 


to  these  people  and  gives  them  Job 
skills  and  fiu-nishes  the  training  that 
they  already  have  in  the  old  country. 

If  this  amendment,  the  so-called 
Pursell-Morrison  amendment  were  to 
be  adopted,  then  Florida  and  Califor- 
nia and  Minnesota  and  Kannan  and 
Wisconsin  and  other  States  would  be 
very  seriously  affectecL  I  would  Just 
ask  the  gentleman  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  question  of  that 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Mica]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMKHSMSNT  OFRKSD  ST  KB.  BBf  S 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SnrsBmKii- 
ma:  Page  13.  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that 
follows  throuch  line  IS  on  page  14  and  re- 
deslsnate  the  succeeding  sections  according- 
ly. 

Pace  3.  line  21.  insert  "and"  after  the 
semicolon. 

Pace  3.  strike  out  lines  23  and  23. 

Pace  2.  Une  24,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Pace  2.  line  25.  strike  out  "paracraphs" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paracraph". 

Pace  3.  strike  out  lines  1  throuch  4. 

Pace  3.  line  5.  strike  out  "(5)"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Pace  11.  line  16.  strike  out  "clauses  (1).  (U), 
snd  (111)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
paracrsphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)". 

Pace  11.  line  17.  strike  out  "(IXA)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

Pace  11.  line  19.  strike  out  "sub-". 

Face  11.  line  21.  strike  out  "(B)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(2)". 

Pace  11.  line  22.  strike  out  "subparacraph 
(A)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "paracraph 
(1)". 

Pace  12.  line  5,  strike  out  "subparacraph" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paracraph". 

Pace  12.  line  6.  strike  out  "(C)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(3)". 

Pace  12  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out 
"paracraph"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
secticm". 

Pace  12,  line  23,  strike  out  "(cKlXAXi)" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(cXlXA)". 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading).  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  amendment  strikes  the  $50 
million  authorization  for  tameted  as- 
sistance for  each  of  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987.  A  sudden  and  large  number 
of  refugees  during  the  late  1970's  and 
early  1980's  led  us  to  develop  the  Tar- 
geted Assistance  Program.  Up  until 
that  time,  the  refugee  entrance  ebbed 
and  flowed  on  a  regular  basis  some- 
what like  the  (x%an's  tides.  This  gentle 
flow  became  a  tidal  wave  which 
threatened  to  engulf  the  resources  of 
certain  geographical  areas  within  the 
United  States. 


The  Federal  Oovemment  responded 
by  creating  targeted  assistance.  Now 
that  the  tidal  wave  has  ceased,  so  must 
the  response.  The  budget  deficit  is  at  a 
record  high.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  has  been  the  history  of  Congress 
through  institutionalized  programs. 
Targeted  assistance  is  one  such  pro- 
gram. Moneys  are  currently  available 
to  carry  out  almost  all  of  the  current 
programs  through  June  1986.  There 
are  some  of  my  colleagues  who  will 
disagree  with  me  on  the  need  to  strike 
targeted  assistance.  Just  two  Statea. 
California  and  Florida,  have  received 
71.3  percent  of  this  program's  total 
funding.  I  can  certainly  understand 
their  reluctance  to  lose  these  funds  or 
any  Federal  numey.  but  the  situation 
which  precipitated  targeted  assistanrf. 
that  flood  of  refugees,  no  longer 
exists. 

More  money  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment is  not  the  way  to  break  the 
welfare  dependency  syndrome  which 
has  developed  among  some  refugees. 
The  ocHnmittee  report  states  that  the 
availability  of  generous  cash  assist- 
ance programs  in  certain  States  has 
actually  hindered  the  efforts  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  helping  the  refu- 
gee find  employment. 

If  another  refugee  crisis  should 
arise,  authority  already  exists  under 
(nurent  law  to  fund  such  a  program. 
Just  as  we  talk  about  an  economic 
magnet  in  regards  to  illegal  aliens  and 
illegal  immigration,  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic magnet  for  refugees  to  go  to 
those  States  which  help  them  the 
most  and  require  the  least  amount  of 
effort.  Are  we  helping  these  people 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  to  start  a 
new  and  better  life,  or  are  we  hurting 
them  with  our  generosity? 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Mem- 
bers from  Florida  and  California  who 
have  done  a  good  Job  In  protecting 
their  States'  interests,  particularly  in 
protecting  the  Targeted  Assistance 
program.  But  I  really  think  we  have 
got  to  ask  ourselves  as  a  nati<m  wheth- 
er we  can  afford  the  $100  million  of 
targeted  assistance  that  is  contained 
in  this  authorization.  Furthermore,  we 
have  had  some  debate  on  the  floor 
about  the  so-called  Pursell-Morrison 
freeze  amendment.  That  amendment 
does  not  touch  targeted  assistance  but 
chops  over  $109  million  out  of  other 
programs  during  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

Targeted  assistance,  I  believe,  has 
got  to  be  a  low-priority  program  be- 
cause its  need  has  come  and  gone.  By 
adopting  my  amendment,  we  could 
save  100  of  those  $109  million  that  a 
freeze  would  embody  Just  in  this  low- 
priority  program. 

Finally,  one  of  the  reasons  that  tar- 
geted assistance  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  several  years  ago  was  be- 
cause the  formula  for  determining  the 
allocation  of  refugee  funds  among  the 
States  did  not  take  into  account  chil- 


dren, and  those  States  that  had  a 
large  concentration  of  children  who 
needed  education  and  welfare  services 
were  not  getting  their  fair  share  of 
Federal  dollars.  This  biU  does  include 
the  total  number  of  refugees,  includ- 
ing those  children  in  the  count.  So  one 
of  the  needs  that  requires  targeted  as- 
sistance is  addressed  in  this  bill,  and 
addressed  in  a  very  responsible 
manner. 

D  1400 

It  seems  to  me  the  continuation  of 
the  Targeted  Assistance  Program,  over 
and  above  this  change  in  the  alloca- 
tion formula,  in  effect  gives  certain 
States  a  double  dip,  and  that  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpayer  and  that  is  not 
fair  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Sch- 
SDiBBDnm]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Snranr- 
BBsmm  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  adopt  the  amendment  that 
I  am  offering,  the  chances  of  this  bill 
being  vetoed  are  significantly  less,  and 
many  of  the  substantial  improve- 
ments, including  the  change  in  the 
counting  formula,  will  stand  a  better 
chance  of  being  enacted  into  law. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that 
given  the  popularity  of  budget  freeze 
amendments  and  the  successes  of  our 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Possnx],  and  the  goitleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MoaaisoH] 
that  we  can  more  responsibly  go  about 
bringing  this  thing  badi  into  the  level 
of  funding  that  existed  last  year  by 
using  the  scalpel  on  targeted  assist- 
ance rather  than  saving  Just  a  little  bit 
more  in  the  amount  of  numey  and  cut- 
ting back  on  the  other  programs. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  coUeague.  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  disagreement  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  gentleman  in  the  welL  I 
generally  find  myself  on  the  same  side 
with  the  gentleman,  particularly  in 
areas  of  fiscal  reqmnsibility.  however, 
I  would  like  to  express  to  my  col- 
leagues here  that  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  no  big  windfall  to  those  aliens 
who  are  here,  numy  of  them  here  ille- 
gally. 

We  are  talking  about  assistance  to 
the  States  and  local  govoimients  who 
will  have  the  burden  of  having  to  care 
for  these  people,  to  give  than  social 
service,  hospitalization,  and  what  not. 
These  people  have  been  left  on  our 
doorstep.  Most  of  them  are  absolutely 
uninvited. 
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Mr-  SENSENBRENNER.  Recaptur-  Seobnd.  there  was  a  "Dear  Col- 
ins  my  Ume.  I  think  that  the  change  leam"  aent  out  by  aeveral  signatories 
In  the  counting  formula  will  solve  the  yest^day  urging  continuation  of  the 
gentleman's  problem  and  I  would  Just    T^uvf  ted    Assistance    Program.    The 

lead 


cautkm  him  that  his  OK>osltlon  to  my 
amendment  may  result  in  California 
and  Florida  shooting  themselves  In 
the  foot,  because  freew  amendments 
have  been  adopted  overwhetaningly. 
and  I  think  you  are  going  to  lose  far 
more  as  a  result  of  the  freeae  amend- 
ment being  adopted  and  this  amend- 
ment going  down  than  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further.  I  would  like  to  also  com- 
ment on  another  situation. 

This  problem  has  not  stopped.  The 
flow  of  illegal  aliens  continues  to  come 
in  this  country  every  single  day.  One 
can  find  the  examples  on  the  shores  of 
south  Florida  any  evening,  or  on  the 
borders  of  California  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  rhalrmmn.  I  rUe 

in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  rise  in  opposi- 
tion, but  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  good,  hard  work  that  the  gen- 
tlonan  ftam  Wisconsin  has  done  not 
just  In  this  Congress  in  which  we  are 
now  colleagues  im  the  committee,  but 
in  the  previous  4  years,  part  of  which 
time  we  have  even  traveled  together. 

On  this  whole  question  of  refugee 
resettlement,  the  gmUeman  is  a  very 
wise  man  in  these  ways,  and  whOe  I 
cannot  support  his  amendment  today, 
he  aiHwoaches  whatever  he  vproach- 
es  with  thoughtfulness. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
those  of  you  who  are  here  in  the 
Chamber,  those  who  are  watching  and 
wlU  come,  that  at  the  majority  table  I 
have  G.  staff  memo  which  I  think  is 
very  Interesting  which  would  allay 
some  of  the  fears  that  targeted  assist- 
ance, which  is  what  the  gentleman 
would  seek  to  compleUdy  end.  is  a 
F1iorlda<:allfomla  initiative. 

First,  let  me  say  that  there  are  21 
States  which  at  some  point  in  the  last 
2  years,  have  acquired  targeted  assist- 
ance. It  totals  some  $60  million  in  this 
2-year  period,  and  let  me  just  quickly 
read  those  States.  Some,  like  Califor- 
nia, like  Florida,  have  heavily  taken 
part  in  the  money,  but  21  States  have 
participated:  California,  Colorado,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Florida,  Hawaii, 
niim^  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island.  South  Carolina.  Texas. 
Utah.  Virginia,  and  Washington. 

At  the  majority  table  is  the  compen- 
dium of  all  of  these  States  and  all  of 
the  money.  Some  are  a  few  thousand 
and  some  are  several  million,  but  it  is 
very  important  that  this  is  not  Just  an 
amendment  which  we  hope  wlU  be  de- 
feated which  would  somehow  benefit 
Just  Florida  and  California. 


!  sponsors  were  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish],  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smitr].  and  It 
induced  signatories  from  the  States  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, as  well  as  Florida  and  California, 
as  would  be  expected. 

Let  me  Just  quickly  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, it  is  right,  and  I  appreciate  his 
8calp41  approach  In  contrast  to  this 
very  ^well  thought  out  and  very  un- 
sophiiticated  Pursell-Morrison  amend- 
ment iwhich  we  wiU  shorUy  have.  too. 
which  would  do  severe  damage  to  the 
Marialto  incarceration  relmburse- 
mentj  would  do  serious  damage  to  the 
health  screening  and  health  treatment 
reimbursement,  and  do  serious  damage 
to  th*  whole  question  of  icngit^h  lan- 
guage training  and  Job  training. 

At  least  the  gentleman  seeks  out  the 
program  which,  if  there  is  one  that 
shoul  I  be  looked  at.  and  the  commit- 
tee print,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
suggeits  that  in  2  years  we  take  an- 
other look  at  targeted  assistance,  this 
is  thelprogram  to  go.    

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  i Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing ttkt  there  is  enough  money  in  the 
current  targeted  assistance  authoriza- 
tion to  fimd  the  program  through 
June  1986.  Am  I  correct  in  that  as- 
sumption? 

Mi.  MAZZOLI.  I  could  not  verify 
that,  but  it  sounds  reasonable,  yes.  I 
do  not  know  that  for  a  fact,  but  there 
is  money  in  the  pipeline  and  it  could 
go  until  next  Jtme. 

Let  me  Just  continue  by  saying,  as 
other  sponsors,  other  speakers,  have 
said,  some  80  percent  of  all  the  refu- 
gees who  have  arrived  in  the  United 
State*  have  settled  in  14  States,  and  2 
or  3  States  have  been  preeminent  in 
resettlement  and.  of  course,  targeted 
assistance  does  help  those  Stotes 
which  have  no  dedaions.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw]  said  in 
how  many  come  in  and  where  they 
come  tn.  That  is  a  governmental  deci- 
sion, a  Federal  decision,  and  yet.  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  were  to  prevail,  then 
the  qtiestlon  of  who  pasv  the  money 
would!  maybe  have  to  be  totally  borne 
by  looai  and  State  governments,  which 
I  do  not  think  would  be  an  equitable 
solution. 

Let  ke  also  say  that  the  targeted  as- 
slstanre  program,  which  has  been  In 
operation  since  1983.  is  not  based  on 
statutory  authority.  It  is  sort  of  a  reg- 
ulation program.  What  the  committee 
bill  d>e8  do.  unless  the  gentleman's 
amen^ent  Is  adopted,  which  I  hope 
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it  is  not.  Is  set  in  statutory  language 
the  guidelines  and  the  approach  for  a 
targeted  assistance  program. 

So  in  addition  to  cutting  out  the 
money  for  targeted  assistance,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  cut  out 
the  statutjory  authority  for  the  pro- 
gram, which  I  think  would  not  be  a 
move  to  bemade. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  MA^OU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chapman.  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sensenbrenner  amendment 
to  HJl.  1412.  the  refiigee  assistance  re- 
authorization bill.  This  amendment 
would  eliihinate  the  $50  million  au- 
thorizaUoil  in  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987  for  tkrgeted  assistance  to  areas 
with  large  refugee  populations. 

The  district  which  I  represent  In 
Ramsey  Qounty.  MN  contains  one  of 
the  largest  refugee  populations  of  any 
urban  are4  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  these  (refugees  have  come  from 
Southeast  Asia,  from  Vietnam.  Cam- 
bodia, and  Laos,  but  others  have  also 
arrived  from  Ethiopia.  Cuba.  Central 
America,  a^d  the  Soviet  Union.  Today, 
there  are  Over  26,000  Indochinese  refu- 
gees living  in  Minnesota.  FOrty-one 
percent  of  jthese  people  live  in  St.  Paul 
and  the  femainder  live  in  the  sur- 
rounding Minneapolls-St.  Paul  metro- 
politan a^  Many  of  these  are 
Hmong  refugees  who  came  to  the 
United  StAtes  from  the  mountains  of 
Southeast  Asia.  The  first  Hmong  fami- 
lies arrive^  in  Minnesota  in  1976.  By 
1980.  the  I  Mlnneapolis-St.  Paul  area 
had  the  largest  concentration  of 
Hmong  in  the  United  States. 

These  r^ugees  came  to  Minnesota 
because  tl^  people  of  our  State,  work- 
ing through  their  churches  or  syna- 
gogues, as  freU  »  various  private  social 
tdes.  opened  their  doors  to 
were  in  need  of  a  new 
le  Hmong,  it  meant  escap- 
persecutlon  and  death  in 
td.  The  generosity  of  the 
lesota  has  enabled  hun- 
to  begin  new  lives  in 
adopted  country.  But  the 
!ttlement  for  refugees  has 
easy  one  either  for  the 
refugees  attd  their  families  or  for  the 
communities  which  have  welcomed 
these  new  arrivals. 

The  infl^  of  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees has  placed  severe  demands  upon 
our  State  tSoA  local  government  to  pro- 
vide housiiig.  health  care,  education, 
and  special  training  in  learning  the 
English  lai^uage.  and  help  refugees  to 
find  Jobs.  All  of  these  social  services 
cost  moneji. 

Since  19^3.  Congress  has  appropri- 
ated fimds  to  assist  communities  in 
providing  these  services  for  refugees. 
In  Deceml^r.  1083,  Ramsey  County, 
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MN  was  one  of  18  counties  in  the 
Nation  found  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  [HHS]  to 
be  highly  impacted  by  the  arrival  of 
new  refugees.  This  designation  has 
made  Ramsey  County  eligible  to  re- 
ceive approximately  $800,000  in  target- 
ed assistance.  Neighboring  Hennepin 
County— Minneapolis— also  receives 
about  $600,000  in  targeted  assistance 
under  this  program. 

In  my  view,  these  dollars  have  been 
well-spent  in  helping  newly  arrived 
refugees  to  become  self-sufficient  con- 
tributing members  of  our  society. 
Today  in  St.  Paul,  there  are  restau- 
rants and  stores  which  are  owned  by 
Hmong  and  Vietnamese  refugees  who 
arrived  in  our  dty  only  a  few  years 
ago.  These  refugees  have  demonstrat- 
ed repeatedly  that  given  a  chance  to 
stand  on  their  own  two  feet  that  they 
can  enrich  our  local  economy  and 
make  our  community  a  better  place  to 
live. 

The  Impact  of  a  large  Influx  of  refu- 
gees upon  public  services  should  not 
be  underestimated.  In  1975.  the  Asian 
population  in  the  St.  Paul  public 
schools  was  less  then  2  percent.  Today 
3.100  or  over  11  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  our  public  schools  are  Asian. 
The  demands  upon  our  public  schools 
to  continue  meeting  the  special  needs 
of  refugee  students  wiU  continue  for 
the  forseeable  future.  Over  56  percent 
of  the  Hmong  population  in  Minneso- 
ta is  under  the  age  of  17.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  their  special  needs  so 
that  they  can  gain  the  skills  they  need 
to  find  Jobs.  Some  2,658  students  in 
the  St.  Paul  schools  are  enrolled  in 
English  as  a  second  language  [ESL] 
program. 

Refugees  also  face  unique  obstades 
in  becoming  members  of  a  new  and 
very  different  society.  One  survey 
showed  that  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  Hmong  who  were  admitted  to 
Ramsey  County  Hospital  were  suffer- 
ing from  varying  degrees  of  mental  de- 
pression largely  attributable  to  their 
status  as  refugees.  Refugees  often 
have  other  medical  and  health  care 
needs  related  to  their  status  which 
must  be  addressed. 

We  are  proud  of  the  social  service 
networiL.  indudlng  both  public  and 
private  organizations,  which  exists  in 
BClnnesota  and  which  has  met  the 
pressing  human  needs  of  newly  arrived 
refugees  in  our  community.  But  our 
local  government  should  not  have  to 
go  it  alone  when  they  assiune  respon- 
sibility for  welcome  large  numbers  of 
refugees  to  their  communities.  Target- 
ed assistance  for  these  communities  is 
essential  if  we  intend  to  help  our  refu- 
gees adapt  to  our  society  as  they  muust. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  defeating  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Vxaro  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mazzou  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  continue  to  yield.  I 
Just  want  to  point  out  that  this  prob- 
lem persists.  My  area,  the  area  of  Min- 
nesota, has  26.000  Indochinese  refu- 
gees. We  have  done.  I  think,  a  good 
job  in  terms  of  responding  to  the 
needs  of  these  refugees,  and  I  know 
that  other  States  have  made  similar 
efforts,  and  40  percent  are  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Ramsey  County.  We  are  one  of 
the  18  counties  that  received  Qiedal 
assistance  imder  this. 

Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
problem  is,  and  as  it  perdsts  tod^, 
the  population  of  Indochinese  or 
Asians  in  St.  Paul  public  schools  rose 
from  2  percent  to  11  percent  today. 
Today  we  have  2,600  students  in  that 
school  who  are  taking  ninyitah  m  a 
second  language.  Largely,  these  are 
Asian  students. 

I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  my  ndi^bor- 
ing  State,  that  we  have  serious  prob- 
lems and  the  absence  of  these  funds, 
these  dollars,  have  to  be  taken  from 
local  dollars  that  would  go  for  the  seri- 
ous education  and  social  needs  that 
exist  in  that  community. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  think,  contrary 
to  the  views  of  the  gentleman,  that 
this  is  breeding  a  welfare  dependency. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  these 
Hmong  refugees,  these  Indochinese 
refugees,  are  among  the  hardest  woric- 
ing  and  dedicated  people  in  improving 
their  own  skills,  their  own  educational 
level,  of  any  group  of  refugees  or  any 
group  of  immigrants  that  has  come  to 
this  country,  but  I  think  to  contrast 
that  is  very  important  as  welL 

During  the  early  part  of  this  centu- 
ry, when  we  had  Poles  and  Italians 
and  Scandinavians  and  Germans  as 
refugees,  the  situation  today  Is  far  dif- 
ferent. There  is  not  this  common  prob- 
lem that  exists. 
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In  other  words,  they  are  alone  and 
they  are  isolated.  They  need  this  help, 
and  we  have  to  reach  out  so  we  can 
make  them  a  productive  part  of  the 
community.  This  program  is  again  a 
tremendous  effort,  and  I  commend  the 
committee  for  recognizing  this  need 
and  trying  to  bring  these  people  along 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  sodety. 

This  is  a  token  amount  of  dollars  for 
what  is  really  a  very,  very  Important 
effort  that  is  desperately  needed  by 
these  people  who  are  suffering  from 
all  the  problems  of  socialization  and 
mental  health  and  all  the  other  prob- 
lems of  sodety. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  enor- 
mously important,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for 
their  efforts. 


Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  statement,  and  I  thank  him 
again  for  his  statements  because  they 
crystallize  what  we  are  saying. 

I  would  say  also  that  the  gentleman 
is  correct  in  saying  that  if  we  do  not 
restructure  our  refugee  program  gen- 
erally along  these  lines  in  the  biU 
before  the  House.  I  do  think  we  tend 
to  exacerbate  the  welfare  tendency. 
We  tend  to  do  what  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  always  said  is 
almost  impossible  to  do.  amvert  a  race 
of  people  who  are  family-oriented, 
work-oriented,  and  production-orient- 
ed, full  of  Industry  and  initiative,  con- 
vert than  into  a  dependent  group.  We 
have  almost  done  that. 

This  bill,  if  it  passes,  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  with- 
out his  amendment,  wHl  aid  us  in  get- 
ting these  people  off  welfare  and  onto 
the  work  rolls. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Rorida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Bir.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

While  I  am  going  to  seek  my  own 
time.  I  did  want  to  commend  Uie  gen- 
tlonan  in  the  well  for  his  leadership 
on  the  whole  issue  of  immigration,  »iv< 
especially  in  the  area  of  refugee  assist- 
ance and  targeted  programs. 

I  note,  for  instance,  that  Kentucky 
is  not  on  the  list  of  States  being  ^ven 
this  money  in  reimbursement  qjedfi- 
cally  for  the  kinds  of  funds  which 
local  communities  are  having  to  put 
out,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman that,  notwithstanding  that  his 
own  home  State  is  not  one  blessed 
with  refugees  nor  retmbursed  for 
them,  he  has  taken  such  a  strong  lead 
on  the  issue.  I  really  think  the  gentle- 
man imderstands  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  that  it  is  a  Federal  problem 
-given  over  to  the  States  for  the  desire 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  save 
money  at  the  national  level,  and  yet 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  local  tax- 
payer is  going  to  fund  this  program  in- 
appropriately and  wrongly  whm  the 
Federal  Government  refuses  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  refugees  that  they  have 
allowed  to  come  to  this  country,  and 
perh^w  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
those  refugees  who  in  the  future  may 
be  of  great  value. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  The  reality  is 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  people  in  all 
the  places  the  gentleman  has  docu- 
mented to  have  to  spend  that  money 
out  of  their  own  pockets  to  fund  what 
is  essentially  a  Federal  problon. 

Bfr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  who  is  a  valua- 
ble member  of  our  subcommittee.  I 
thank  him  for  that,  and  I  also  suggest 
as  a  follow-on  to  th^  that  when  an- 
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other  amendment  comes  up  today,  the 
Punell-Morrlaon  amendment,  which 
would  cut  the  MarieUto  Program, 
which  would  provide  reimbursement 
to  States  like  Florida  for  hMndUng  the 
Mariellto  Incarcerations,  which  would 
cut  out  the  funds  for  health  screening 
and  treatment  of  people  with  tubercu- 
losis and  all  Idnds  of  parasitic  diseases, 
and  which  would  cut  out  money  to 
teach  people  Sngllsh  and  give  them 
Job  training,  we  also  want  to  defeat 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  lIoCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposiUon  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  is  going  to  obviously  be 
debated  at  some  length  today.  I  think 
we  need  to  have  smne  full  background 
understanding  that  targeted  assist- 
ance, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee  Just  explained,  is 
something  that  is  not  Just  limited  to 
one  or  two  States.  In  fact.  46  counUes 
in  20  States  in  the  last  2  years  have  re- 
ceived targeted  assistance  for  a  variety 
of  refugees,  ranging  from  the  Cuban 
refugees  to  the  IHetnamese  refugees 
and  various  other  refugees  who  come 
here  stlU  legitimately  by  the  thou- 
sands. 

It  does  not  oonoem  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  fonn  the  debate  over  Illegal 
aliois.  as  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Shaw],  earlier  pointed  out.  We 
are  talking  about  the  question  of  the 
impact  on  State  and  local  communi- 
ties, particularly  the  counties,  the 
county  governments,  and  the  function- 
ing of  their  systems,  by  the  legitimate 
refugees  that  we  take  in  under  inter- 
national accord  and  agreement  every 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban 
Mariellto  situation  and  in  some  other 
instances  of  a  lesser  number  In  nature. 
those  who  are  categorized  and  covered 
by  the  targeted  assistance  and  who 
came  hare  against  our  will  and  wishes 
in  very  large  numbers. 

I  thinlL.  in  order  to  i4H>reciate  this 
program  and  the  $50  million  a  year 
that  was  targeted,  we  need  to  imder- 
stand  a  couple  of  things  about  It.  First 
of  all.  it  is  not.  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  indicated  in  his  speech  on 
advocating  this  amendment,  cash  as- 
sistance to  keep  these  people  on  the 
welfare  rolls.  That  is  something  that  I 
am  very  concerned  about,  and  I  Imow 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is 
also.  It  is  not  that  Idnd  of  money  we 
are  talking  about  This  is  money  to  re- 
imburse the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  cost  of  schools  and 
health  care  and  criminal  justice  and 
things  like  this  where  there  is  a  major 
impact  by  the  large  concentrated  num- 
bers which  occur  when  we  have  either 
people  coming  directly  to  a  communi- 
ty, like  Miami  and  Dade  County  had 
happen  with  the  Mariel  Cubans,  with 
150,000  at  one  time,  or  when  we  have 


the  so-called  secondary  migration  situ- 
ation where  the  Vietnam  refugees, 
while  they  were  planted  In  certain  lo- 
cations in  the  country,  tended  to  mi- 
grate back  to  certain  particular  towns 
and  oommunltles— the  Hmong  in  cer- 
tain places  in  the  country,  the  Viet- 
namese in  others,  and  so  on. 

When  that  happens,  the  normal  al- 
locations to  States  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  otherwise  and  other 
resoufces  that  are  available  from  the 
Fedeitil  Oovemment  are  not  suffi- 
cient, and  when  this  happens,  the 
impaot  goes  on  a  lot  longer  than  oth- 
erwise would  occur.  Those  refugees 
cannot  be  as  easily  absorbed  and  as- 
similated when  you  have  them  there 
In  the  large  numbers  in  the  communi- 
ties vnere  they  are  as  would  occur  in 
localiiies  where  you  only  get  a  handful 
of  refugees  in  an  entire  year.  That  is 
an  entirely  different  story. 

Let  us  take  the  story  in  my  State  of 
Flori<^  for  a  moment.  In  1960  there 
were  #nly  20,000  Cuban-bom  refxigees 
of  an|r  type  living  in  Dade  County. 
This  Mst  year  there  were  more  than 
525,0(1).  150.000  of  which  came  over  in 
the  f^nous  Mariel  boatlift.  The  prob- 
lem i^  that  we  have  not  received  the 
kind  (|f  support,  even  with  the  target- 
ed assistance  in  the  past,  that  has 
been  sufficient  to  offset  the  tremen- 
dous cost  to  the  coimties  and  the  local 
governments  as  was  intended. 

The  State  of  Florida  estimates  that 
conservatively  by  1982— and  we  do  not 
even  kave  the  1983  figures  in  here— 
there  were  unreimbursed  more  than 
$150  million  in  State  and  local  govern- 
ment expenses,  primarily  in  the  areas 
of  schools,  health,  and  criminal  Jus- 
tice, dbe  directly  to  the  Cuban  Marie- 
llto situation  and  due  to  the  other  ref- 
ugees! who  came  there.  The  fact  is 
that,  for  whatever  reasons  of  the  ad- 
mlnlst^tion  and  the  bureaucracy — 
and  I  fun  the  first  to  support  a  lot  of 
what  this  administration  does— for 
whatet^er  reason,  we  have  not  gotten 
the  monejrs  on  time  or  even  during  the 
same  fiscal  year  when  they  were  allo- 
cated Imder  targeted  assistance  to  our 
State,  j 

That  dispute  is  ongoing  right  now.  It 
is  on^  of  the  tremendous  problems, 
not  getting  paid.  So  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  If  this  administration 
would  pay  out  the  moneys  due  and 
owing  to  the  States  and  localities 
where  they  have  already  been  commit- 
ted uader  the  previous  allocations  of 
ice,  we  still  would  not  have  re- 
imbiuiement  where  It  should  be,  and 
we  certainly  would  not  have  any 
moneys  for  the  next  year.  We  still 
have  the  problems  because  we  have 
not  been  able  to  work  those  people  out 
of  the  system.  It  is  a  tremendously  im- 
portant thing  to  realize,  and  I  think  if 
you  look  at  this  In  that  way  and  un- 
derstatid  that,  you  woxild  have  a  much 
better!  appreciation  ot  this  fact. 
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The  fact;  is  that  ORR,  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement,  has  $21  million 
In  fiscal  yaar  1984  targeted  to  Florida, 
allocated  to  Florida,  and  $3  million 
has  still  ndt  been  paid. 

For  this  reason  and  a  variety  of 
other  reasons,  the  State  Governors  of 
this  NaUoa  and  the  NaUonal  Confer- 
ence of  Odvemors  have  endorsed  this 
program  and  the  continuation  of  it. 
They  have  endorsed  this  bUl  and  en- 
courage us  to  pass  it,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  Join  with  us  today  in 
urging  thej  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Bir.  McCol- 
Lxnc]  has  expired. 

(By  unaijimous  consent.  BSr.  McCol- 
LUM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
primary  thrust  of  what  I  am  saying  is 
that,  yes.  ire  do  need  to  trim  budgets 
around  here.  Targeted  assistance, 
however,  even  by  the  admission  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment  to  strike  it, 
is  not  one  of  those  programs  that  au- 
thorizes more  money  than  was  in  the 
budget  thej  last  time.  Fifty  million  dol- 
lars is  a  fijeeze  on  exactly  what  is  in 
the  budget  It  is  still  needed,  it  is  still 
vital,  and  It  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  Idnd  of 
crime  and  [welfare  problems  in  those 
ooncentratM  areas  of  refugees  that  we 
otherwise  ikave  been  sustaining,  and  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  them  into  the 
society  functioning  the  way  that  those 
of  us  who  worked  hard  on  the  legal 
refugee  ifrogram  wanted  to  see 
happen. 

This  is  not  Just  important  for  my 
State,  it  U  Important  to  every  State 
that  is  impacted  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  specific  extra  numbers  of 
refugees  Involved. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Toric 

Mr.  FISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleinan  for  yielding,  and  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  amendment.  Policy  relat- 
ing to  the  [placement  of  refugees  are 
for  the  mMt  part  conceived  here  in 
Washington,  not  in  State  capitals 
where  the  social  needs  of  refugees 
must  be  m^  well  into  the  future.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  a  humanitarian  Nation, 
we  are  obligated  to  accept  as  many  ref- 
ugees from  persecution  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  as  we  can  reasonably 
handle.  I  also  believe  that  when  these 
refugees  gravitate  toward  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  whether  because 
there  are  support  systems  in  place 
there  or  siiaply  because  the  climate  is 
better,  we  1 1  the  Federal  level  are  obli- 
gated to  help  States  who  experience 
special  proplems  as  a  result  of  their 


contribution  to  the  national  refugee 
effort. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to  dinmUMi 
targeted  assistance  as  a  Federal  subsi- 
dy for  heavily  impacted  areas.  Those 
of  us  who  represent  States  with  large 
refugee  populations  certainly  recog- 
nize the  tremendous  benefits,  both  fi- 
nancial and  social,  which  our  Jurisdic- 
tions derive  from  the  presence  of  refu- 
gee populations.  But  we  also  recognize 
that  without  targeted  assistance,  the 
willingness  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  reach  out  to  refugees  from 
other  countries  and  other  cultures 
might  deteriorate,  and  our  national 
policy  surrounding  the  future  accept- 
ance of  refugees  might  be  adversely 
affected.  We  simply  cannot  shii^  our 
intematlonal  responsibility  to  share  in 
the  placement  of  human  beings  who, 
because  of  persecution,  have  been 
transformed  from  contributing  citi- 
zens into  refugees  unable  to  return  to 
their  homeland. 

My  State  of  New  York,  would  get  $1 
million  in  targeted  assitanoe.  and  this 
money  would  underwrite  direct  Job 
placement  programs.  Job  training,  and 
language  and  cultural  orientation  pro- 
grams. These.  I  believe,  are  necessary 
steps  in  the  integration  of  refugees 
into  American  society.  Without  target- 
ed assistance,  as  I  have  said.  I  fear  the 
refugee  would  be  the  inevitable  loser, 
and  given  the  experiences  which  led 
him  to  become  a  refugee  in  the  first 
place,  such  a  result  would  be  both  un- 
fortunate and  undeserved. 

New  York  City  is  known  in  part  for 
the  presence  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  for  the  promise  it  represents  to 
newly  arrived  immigrants.  This  is 
America's  promise.  Even  though  they 
are  granted  admission  to  the  United 
States  outside  our  normal  immigration 
flow,  refugees  share  many  of  the  same 
characteristics  as  other  immigrants, 
and  they  often  come  here  without  the 
skills,  education,  sponsorships,  and 
self-help  networlLB  which  serve  as  vital 
aids  for  other  groups.  We  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  should  therefore  do  our 
utmost  to  assist  what  is  often  a  very 
difficult  and  culturally  confusing  tran- 
sition. That  help  must  include  a  tar- 
geted assistance  program,  one  which  I 
believe  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
formula  of  assimilation. 

A  vote  for  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  is  a  vote  to  leave  a 
number  of  States  standing  alone  in 
dealing  with  large  refugee  popula- 
tions. Responsibility  for  the  accept- 
ance and  placement  of  refugees,  we 
must  never  forget,  is  a  Federal  one 
shared  by  the  States,  and  targeted  as- 
sistance is  part  and  parcel  thereof.  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote. 
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Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary 


Committee  from  the  State  of  New 
YortL 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  Sensenbreimer 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  exceedingly 
that  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues would  take  away  the  $50  mil- 
lion which  has  heretofore  been  budg- 
eted and  has  been  authorized  in  1985 
to  aid  the  States  who  have  primarily 
borne  the  biu^en  of  the  numerous  ref- 
ugees who  have  come  into  our  country 
in  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  probably 
500.000  refugees  have  come  in  since 
the  Kermedy  airlift  back  in  the  early 
Kermedy  administration.  Probably 
200.000  refugees  have  come  in  since 
the  Biariel  transfer  in  1980.  Those 
people  have  imposed  a  very  severe 
burden  upon  our  State,  our  counties, 
and  our  other  public  authorities. 

For  example,  in  the  Dade  Coimty 
Hospital,  where  people  without  means 
or  little  means  can  get  the  medical 
care  they  need,  the  number  of  births 
has  risen  from  7,000  a  year  to  12.000  a 
year.  The  corridors  of  this  hospital 
have  been  crowded  with  mothers  of 
children  of  these  refugees  that  are 
being  bom  in  that  county  hoq>itaL 

We  have  had  similar  things.  For  ex- 
ample. Just  the  other  day,  we  had  a 
visiting  delegation  up  here,  a  task 
force  designated  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Miami,  headed  by  the 
Honorable  James  Batten,  president  of 
the  Knight-Rldder  Publishing  Co.  that 
owns  the  Miami  Herald  and  many 
other  papers  over  the  country.  He  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentudcy  [Mr.  Natcbbr].  a  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  that  group,  in  which 
he  said: 

A>  our  committee  report  makes  dear  In 
greater  detail,  Dade  County  urgently  needs 
the  contlnsent  funding  of  targeted  SHlst- 
snce  for  tlie  next  2  yean  at  least  at  the 
Hune  level  authorised  for  19SS.  We  get 
about  $16  million  of  the  targeted  $60  mU- 
Uon.  Spedfically,  this  would  mean  $16  mil- 
lion  for  each  of  1966  and  1967,  $6  million  for 
acbools. 

And  by  the  way,  if  I  may  insert,  we 
have  had  to  build  many  new  school  fa- 
cilities in  order  to  provide  for  the  chfl- 
dren  of  these  refugees  and,  of  course, 
we  have  had  to  make  the  other  expan- 
sions in  our  school  system  to  accom- 
modate them. 

He  says: 

Six  million  dollars  for  schools,  $6  million 
for  health:  $2  million  for  a  criminal  lusUce 
program  sud  $1  million  for  day  care  lerv- 
Icea.  This  is  consistent  with  the  version  of 
the  Refugee  Assistance  Extension  Act  of 
1985. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  Mariel  lift  in 
1980,  we  remember  to  our  shame,  to  a 
great  degree,  we  allowed  Castro  to 
force  in  upon  our  country  people  that 


he  took  out  of  the  Jails  and  prisons  of 
his  nation;  some  were  criminals,  hard- 
ened criminals;  many  others  with 
mentaJ  defects  and  he  sent  them  over 
with  the  other  Cubans  that  were 
coming  over  to  Join  their  families 
during  that  airlift. 

Now,  this  is  what  Mr.  Batten  said 
about  those  people: 

In  1964.  tbeae  inUvlduals.  about  1  percent 
of  our  county's  populatlaii.  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  the  felony  hooklngi  and  22  per- 
cent of  the  misdemeanor  booktagi  In  the 
county  and  50  percent  of  those  "«•«*«"?  In- 
competent to  stand  triaL 

Healsosajrs: 

Accoidins  to  the  recent  Metro  Dade 
County  Study,  15.000  to  20.000  Mariel 
Cubans  in  Dede  County  have  criminal 
reoordi  which  could  prevent  tliem  from  be- 
coming U.S.  eittens.  Approximate  2.000  of 
this  group  are  also  vtolcnt.  "»*«**"r  dis- 
turbed and  a  danger  to  tbemselvei  and  to 
others. 

Tou  say.  "Well,  only  Dade  County 
suffers"? 

This  Congress  authcHlzed  three  addi- 
tiotuQ  U.S.  district  Judges  for  our 
courts  in  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da, primarily  on  account  of  the  crimi- 
nality that  was  dolved  frmn  a  lot  of 
these  refugees  of  this  character.  Of 
course,  scmie  of  it  was  incidental  to  the 
drug  inuwrtations  Into  our  country. 
This  refugee  obligation  has  beoi  par- 
ticularly burdenscHne  one  for  us  in 
Dade  County  and  some  other  parts  of 
Florida. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pbtpbi] 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Smrb  of  Flor- 
ida, and  by  unanimous  ccmsent.  Mr. 
Pkpf^  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  It  has  been  particular- 
ly burdensome  to  our  county  of  Dade 
and  our  State. 

The  manager  of  Dade  County  made 
the  statement  to  the  Budget  Cmnmlt- 
tee  of  this  House  when  he  was  Just  a 
little  while  ago  holding  hearings  in 
Dade  County,  that  Dade  County, 
other  public  local  authorities,  and  the 
State  of  Florida  and  the  associated  po- 
litical institutions  have  ment  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  last 
few  years  trying  to  deal  in  a  deooit 
way  with  these  human  beings  who 
were  refugees,  who  came  into  our  area. 

We  are  not  asking  that  we  be  entire- 
ly excused  from  bearing  a  iMulicular 
burden,  but  we  Just  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  have  so  much  of  it  as  has 
been  Imposed  upon  us  in  the  past  and 
especially  if  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's amendment  should  be  adopted 
and  the  $50  million  which  is  already 
authorized  for  1985  should  be  denied 
to  California,  Florida,  and  the  other 
States  of  this  Nation  and  their  politi- 
cal subdivisions  who  have  borne  such  a 
large  share  of  this  burden. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlenuui  yield? 
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Mr.  PEPFTR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  asMdate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  suKKUt  wholeheartedly  the  po- 
sition the  gentleman  is  taking.  Be- 
cause of  the  number  of  people  wishing 
to  speak.  I  will  not  use  the  full  5  min- 
utes of  independent  time,  but  I  Just 
want  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  need 
in  many  communities  in  this  country, 
as  has  been  outlined  by  Senator 
Pima  in  the  well,  for  this  aid  to  con- 
tinue. These  ptojple  have  not  been 
mainstreamed.  There  remains  in  our 
own  area  of  Dade  and  Broward  Coun- 
ties in  Florida  about  ISO  million  of  un- 
reimbursed medical  and  educational 
costs,  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  yet  paid. 

This  money  in  this  biU  is  only  $50 
million  nationwide.  It  is  a  small  sum  to 
pay  indeed  for  the  costs  that  have 
been  taken  at  the  local  levels  by  the 
local  taxpayer,  who  had  been  paying 
the  costs. 

I  would  at  this  point  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  I  know 
others  from  my  region  will  make  the 
same  statement. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  reject  this 
amendment  and  play  fairly  with  aU 
the  communities  in  this  country  that 
have  played  host  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  these 
groups  of  refugees  that  have  come 
here. 

Between  1960-80,  the  assimilation  of 
Cuban  refugees  progressed  well 
through  the  efforts  of  the  refugees 
themselves,  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity, and  generous  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  Mariel  boatllft  in  1980  dramati- 
cally altered  the  ccmmiunity.  The  un- 
expected and  chaotic  arrival  of  100,000 
unscreened  Cubans— a  significant 
group  of  whom  were  hardcore  crimi- 
nals or  mentally  fll— together  with  the 
influx  of  HaltlMis,  many  of  whom  had 
serious  health  problems,  had  an  over- 
whelming imiMct  on  the  community 
and  its  institutions. 

Under  the  Fsscell-Stone  amend- 
ment. Congress  provided  reimburse- 
ment to  the  State  and  local  commiml- 
ties  for  some  costs  of  providing  domes- 
tic assistance  to  the  Cuban-Haitian  en- 
trants for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
When  regulations  issued  by  the  Office 
of  Refugee  Resettiement  in  1982  cut 
off  benefits  to  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  Cuban/Haitian  entrants  and 
placed  the  entire  burden  of  their  sui>- 
port  on  State  and  local  governments. 
Congress  again  responded  through  the 
creation  of  the  Impact  Aid  Program. 
Since  1982.  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settiement has  been  directed  to  assist 
counties  with  large  refugee/entrant 
populations  in  offsetting  severe  local 
impacts  resulting  from  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  assistance.  In  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
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setti^nent  institutionalized  this 
Impact  Aid  Program  and  renamed  it 
the  Targeted  Assistance  Program. 

Four  counties  in  Florida  (Dade, 
Bro«4rd.  Palm  Beach,  and  Hillsbor- 
oughl  have  received  Federal  fimds 
undef  the  Targeted  Assistance  Pro- 
grant  Even  with  those  fimds  and  the 
milieu  of  other  Federal  assistance,  the 
State  of  Florida  estimates  unreim- 
bursed costs  of  1150  million  through 
1982  alone.  Dade  County  can  docu- 
ment, conservatively,  costs  incurred 
and  unreimbursed  since  1980  in  the 
range  of  $42  to  $46  million.  While 
these  estinuites  include  costs  to 
schools,  health  care  facilities,  and  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  indirect  costs  and  impact  of 
150,010  people  on  the  infrastructure 
and  iervice  delivery  systems  of  the 
State  and  its  communities. 

Since  1983,  the  Targeted  Assistance 
Progmm  has  provided  most  of  the 
Federal  funds  for  refugees  and  en- 
trants, particularly  in  Dade  Coimty. 
There  the  school  system  and  Jackson 
Memorial  Hospital  received  $5  million 
and  $6  million  respectively,  in  both 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984.  It  is  our  im- 
derstindlng  that  these  allocations  of 
$11  nfilllon  will  continue  in  fiscal  year 
1985  under  an  i4>propriation  in  the 
1985  oontinulng  resolution. 

Tha  allocation  of  remaining  funds 
m>proK>riated— $39  million— under  the 
1985  continuing  resolution  has  become 
>r  of  dispute  among  the  States, 
and  ORR.  While  congres- 
intent  was  unequivocably  clear 
1985  continuing  resolution  that 
Ion  in  new  moneys  was  to  be 
triated  and  allocated  to  impact- 
ities  so  designated  under  the 
Targeited  Assistance  Program.  ORR 
has  attempted  to  substitute  funds  car- 
ried cNn  from  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  vproprlation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  ORR's  allocation 
of  1984  funds  occurred  very  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  because  of  similar  dispute 
over  Interpretation  of  the  1984  con- 
tinulite  resolution  and  the  attempted 
transler  of  appropriated  targeted  as- 
sistance funds  to  another  account 

Th^  impact  of  ORR's  action  is  al- 
readyibeing  felt  in  Florida,  particular- 
ly in  pade  County.  Of  the  $21  mllllmi 
in  fiscal  year  1984  targeted  assistance 
funds,  allocated  to  Florida,  $3  million 
has  s^iU  not  been  released  by  ORR. 
The  programs  funded  through  target- 
ed assistance  cannot  obligate  money 
that  fas  not  been  received  and  there- 
fore jpMgt  be  discontinued.  The  lack  of 
fundst  is  forcing  mental  health  clinics 
in  D^e  and  Broward  Counties  in 
south,  Florida  to  shut  down  programs 
that  ^-eat  hundreds  of  troubled  Mariel 
and  ^tian  refugees.  Health  officials 
prediet  an  Increase  in  criminal  activi- 
ties tpr  refugees  who  formerly  would 
have^eceived  treatment  in  Institution- 
like  tmlf  way  houses  and  now  have  no- 
where to  go. 


The  Issiie  of  differing  interpreta- 
tions among  Congress.  ORR,  and  the 
States  stems  in  part  from  the  lack  of 
reauthori^tion  of  the  Refugee  Act- 
authorization  expired  in  September 
1983.  In  the  98th  Congress,  the  reau- 
thorization bill  which  iTsssed  the 
House  contained  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  $54  million  for  targeted  assist- 
ance, buti  unfortunately,  the  reau- 
thorization was  not  accomplished  in 
the  98th  Congress.  This  year,  the 
House  bill^  H.R.  1452.  contains  a  simi- 
lar provision  authorizing  the  program 
for  fiscal  jrears  1986  and  1987  at  the 
level  of  $5l  million. 

In  Dade]  County,  there  are  100,000 
Mariel  Cubans,  or  over  75  percent  of 
the  131,000  that  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1980. 

Fifteen  io  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Mariel  CulAans  in  Dade  County  have 
criminal  i^ecords  that  could  prevent 
them  from  becoming  UJB.  citizens.  An 
estimated  2.000  of  this  group  are  also 
violent  mentally  disturbed  and  a 
danger  to  themselves  and  others. 

This  group  has  been  arrested  for 
over  75,0010  crimes  in  Dade  County 
since  their  arrival. 

In  1984,  they  have  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  the  felony  bookings,  an  esti- 
mated 22  percent  of  the  misdemeanor 
bookings  in  Dade  County,  and  50  per- 
cent of  t%ose  incompetent  to  stand 
trial  in  thel  local  court  system. 

Also,  in :  1984,  felony  bookings  for 
Mariel  Cifians  increased  30  percent 
over  1983  jfigures,  and  helps  account 
for  the  FBI  report  that  showed  an  in- 
crease in  crime  in  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach  in  contrast  to  the  general  de- 
crease in  Horida. 

During  1985,  the  cost  to  the  Dade 
County  Qei>artment  of  Corrections 
and  Rehalbilitation  to  house  these 
Mariel  Cul^ns  will  exceed  $6  million. 

An  additional  $6  million  will  be 
spent  by  we  State  of  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  dorrections  to  house  Mariel 
Cubans  convicted  of  felonies  In  Dade 
County. 

The  totkl  1985  costs  for  Mariel 
Cubans  serving  sentences  tn  Florida 
State  priscms  is  nearly  $8  million  with 
the  average  remaining  sentence  for 
this  groui^is  9  years,  the  burden  on 
Florida  taxpayers  will  exceed  $72  mil- 
lion by  th4  time  they  have  completed 
their  sentences. 

The  6721  Mariel  Cubans  in  Florida 
prisons  represent  only  39  percent  of 
confirmed  Mariel  Cubans  in  State  pris- 
ons throunout  the  United  States. 

Less  thfui  25  percent  of  the  criminal 
Justice  costs  for  this  group  has  been 
reimbursed. 

Funding  for  next  fiscal  year,  1985- 
86,  is  sch^uled  to  be  reduced  by  30 
percent  ai^d  discontinued  after  that 
date. 

Mr.    PEpPER.    Mr.     Chairman, 
thank  the  able  gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fascell.  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  3 
minutes.)    

Bftr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  with  pleasure 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Bfr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleague  in  the  well 
in  his  remarks  about  this  matter  and 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment; also  to  take  this  opportunity  for 
a  second  or  so  to  commend  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Smith],  who  is 
on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  our 
other  colleague,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  McCollxjm].  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zou],  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  ranking  Republican,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Shaw] 
for  their  interest  and  their  support  on 
this  matter.  They  not  only  revised  the 
basic  formula,  but  allowed  targeted  as- 
sistance to  be  part  of  the  authoriza- 
tion in  this  bill. 

&Ir.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  continued  fimdlng  for  the  Tar- 
geted Assistance  Program.  State  and 
local  governments  in  Florida  have 
footed  the  bill  for  the  great  majority 
of  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the 
Mariel  boatllft  in  1980  and  the  Haitian 
influx  that  occurred  during  the  same 
time  period.  Conservative  estimates  in- 
dicate that  the  State  of  Florida  has 
spent  close  to  $150  million  in  unreim- 
bursed refugee  and  entrant  costs  that 
rightly  should  have  been  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government.  We  in  Florida 
fully  imderstand  our  responsibilities. 
All  we  ask  is  that  the  Congress  recog- 
nize the  Federal  responsibility  and  act 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

South  Florida  has  done  a  tremen- 
dous Job  of  absorbing  the  135,000 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  who  en- 
tered this  country  diuing  a  6-month 
period  in  1980.  These  individuals  have 
a  legal  immigration  status— entrant- 
status  pending.  There  are  those  who 
argue  that  after  5  years  in  this  coun- 
try, a  refugee  or  entrant  should  be 
self-supporting  and  the  commimity 
should  be  back  on  its  feet.  Well,  I  can 
tell  you  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  Florida  are  still  swimming 
upstream  and  shifting  their  budgets  In 
order  to  provide  certain  members  of 
the  entrant  population  with  adequate 
health  care,  day  care,  and  employment 
services,  and  needed  mental  health 
and  drug  and  alcohol  counseling.  AU 
of  these  programs  receive  Federal  tar- 
geted assistance  funding. 

Through  a  combination  of  Federal 
assistance  and  State  and  local  funding, 
we  have  absorbed  these  people  into 
the  work  force,  into  our  public  school 
systems,  and  into  our  health  care  sys- 


tems. South  norida  is  slowly  but 
surely  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
this  massive  influx  but  imder  no  cir- 
cumstances does  this  mean  that  the 
problems  are  over  yet.  The  nature  of 
the  problems  is  changing. 

In  the  area  of  criminal  Justice,  the 
situation  is  getting  worse.  South  Flori- 
da has  borne  the  brunt  of  a  crime 
wave,  caused  by  a  small  but  violent 
portion  of  the  Mariel  entrant  iwpula- 
tion  and  by  the  illegal  drug  trade 
which  has  been  imi>osed  upon  us. 
Whereas  4  or  5  years  ago  the  Dade 
County  Jail  was  booking  200  Mariel  en- 
trants each  month,  the  same  JaU  now 
books  400  Mariel  entrants  each 
month.  Clearly,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  to  have  a  role  in  the 
consequences  of  a  Federal  policy  deci- 
sion. 

Entrants  are  not  like  other  refugees. 
They  received  no  initial  screening  in  a 
third  country:  they  did  not  receive  any 
counseling  or  English-language  train- 
ing prior  to  their  arrival  in  the  United 
States:  and  many  came  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  Had  ex- 
isting immigration  laws  been  properly 
enforced,  many  of  these  people  never 
would  have  been  able  to  enter  the 
United  States  because  of  past  criminal 
activities,  mental  infirmities,  or  conta- 
gious diseases. 

Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  were 
certainly  not  "lured"  to  Florida  by 
high  welfare  benefits.  We  do  not  have 
a  general  assistance  program  in  Flori- 
da: in  fact.  Florida  ranks  near  the 
bottom  of  the  SO  States  in  the  provi- 
sion of  public  assistance.  The  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettiement's  own  figures 
show  Florida's  welfare  dependency 
rate  at  24  percent,  far  below  the  na- 
tional average. 

We  in  Florida  fully  understand  that 
targeted  assistance  was  Intended  only 
as  a  temporary  program.  But  what  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  must 
understand  is  that  a  crisis  of  this  pro- 
portion does  not  just  end  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time;  elements  of  crisis  remain 
and  must  be  dealt  with.  Without  a 
doubt,  most  of  the  Cubans  and  Hai- 
tians who  arrived  in  1980  are  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  positive  future  in  this 
country.  There  are.  however,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  in  this  popula- 
tion—including the  mentally  ill.  repeat 
offenders,  the  uneducated  and  un- 
skilled—who will  remain  a  serious  con- 
cern for  a  long  time  and  who  will  prob- 
ably never  fully  assimilate.  The  Feder- 
al Government  admitted  these  Individ- 
uals to  this  country  and  must  claim 
full  responsibility  for  than. 

Again,  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  sup- 
port continued  targeted  assistance 
f  tmding,  as  provided  in  this  legislation. 
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The  CHAIRIilAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  again  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Fascxix  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pepper  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Fascell],  my  eminent  colleague, 
for  his  able  words. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentieman  sield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  commend  the  gentie- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell].  Most 
people  in  the  Chamber  may  not  re- 
member that  it  was  originally  the  Fas- 
cell-Stone  amendment  which  was  one 
of  the  first  things  which  created  this 
program.  He  speaks  with  experience  in 
knowing  how  much  has  been  lost  by 
the  local  taxpayers  because  of  the 
nonreimbursement  by  the  Federal 
Government.  And  this  program  is  a 
smaU  but  important  part  of  reimburs- 
ing those  local  taxpayers,  and  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentieman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUeman  ftvm  norida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pepper  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  dlstlngiiished  friend  from  nori- 
da. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  good  friend  In  the  well,  as  weU  as 
the  other  colleagues  from  the  State  of 
Florida  who  have  spoken. 

I  think  one  thing  has  to  be  made 
very  clear.  The  State  of  Florida  cer- 
tainly is  not  getting  rich  mx  this  pro- 
gram. Anybody  who  wants  to  qualify 
for  refugee  assistance  and  would  like 
for  us  to  help  you  by  spreading  the 
wealth  somewhat  we  would  be  glad  to 
send  you  some  of  the  problem,  or  at 
least  attempt  to. 

Dade  County  is  the  principal  recipi- 
ent in  Florida  of  this  aid.  My  own  dis- 
trict receives  very  litUe  assistance  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  nearly  the  prob- 
lem that  Dade  County  has. 

When  you  have  hospitals  that  are 
being  overburdened,  and  these  iUegal 
aliens,  now  I  am  speaking  mosUy  of 
the  Haitians,  most  of  them  when  they 
arrive  here  are  pregnant  and  the  ones 
that  are  not  are  pregnant  within  a 
year.  And  who  delivers  the  baby?  Dade 
County  hoqjitals  that  are  overpopu- 
lated.  They  are  tremendously  overbur- 
dened by  this  problem. 

We  need  to  address  this  problem  in 
toto,  and  I  hope  that  we  certainly  wiU 
this  year.  But,  instead,  we  are  not 
asking  for  a  tourniquet,  we  are  Just 
asking  for  a  Band-Aid.  just  help  us  out 
a  litUe  bit.  Give  us  everything  in  this 
bill,  and  it  Is  still  going  to  cost  the 
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people  of  south  Florida  to  maint^tti 
the  program. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant things  that  we  need  to  ad- 
dress. It  is  a  Federal  problem,  it  is  a 
Federal  responsibility.  Now  it  is  time 
to  pay  the  bill,  and  it  is  the  Federal 
Qovemment's  responsibility. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  for  his 
very  able  contribution. 

If  I  may  Just  conclude.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mazzoli],  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee in  respect  to  this  matter,  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of  these 
facts.  They  know  we  are  telling  the 
truth. 

You  heard  a  bipartisan  presentation 
here  this  afternoon  about  our  needs 
and  our  problems.  I  can  tell  you  that  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  already  favors  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  because  they  are  familiar 
with  these  facts.  They  know  we  are  en- 
titled to  this  help,  and  I  hope  that  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Wisconsin 
may.  upon  reconsideration,  be  gener- 
ous and  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
come  down  and  see  for  himself  the 
need  that  we  have. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amoidment. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  dean  of  the  California  delegation 

[Mr.  ElDWABOS]. 

Bfr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  Targeted  assistance  is  a 
crucial  program,  one  designed  to  re- 
lieve the  extreme  strain  placed  on 
local  entities  by  the  heavy  imi>act  due 
to  the  initial  placement  and  secondary 
migration  of  refugees.  These  local  en- 
tities must  struggle  mightily  to  serve 
both  their  regular  population  and  the 
new  refugees  who  have  heavily  im- 
pacted the  local  area. 

Targeted  assistance  funds  remain 
critically  necessary  to  provide  relief  to 
those  local  areas  which  have  been 
highly  impacted  by  a  disproportionate 
refugee  resettlement  pattern.  Refugee 
maldistribution  has  hindered  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency  in 
many  cases  and  put  an  additional 
strain  on  other  services. 

Secondary  migration  has  been  a 
major  aspect  of  refugee  resettlement. 
As  people  who  did  not  adjust  else- 
where and  who  are  not  self-sufficient, 
these  secondary  migrants  have  been 
difficult  to  assimilate.  In  California, 
most  had  less  than  an  eighth  grade 
education  and  no  EIngllsh;  many  were 
illiterate  farmers. 
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Tet;  targeted  assistance  has  proven 
successful.  In  my  own  home  district, 
the  first  year  of  the  program  produced 
a  77-oercent  Job  placement  rate  and  a 
welfare  reduction  of  over  500  persons, 
an  aqnual  savings  of  Federal  welfare 
costs  Df  $1.2  million  in  the  first  year 
alone. 

Even  in  the  Targeted  Assistance  Pro- 
gram's start-up  year,  there  was  a 
higher  success  rate,  at  half  the  cost 
per  eiirollee,  than  found  in  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  Program. 

I  uitee  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  which  would  abolish  this 
crucial,  necessary,  successful,  and 
worthy  program. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chalrtnan,  I  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  California  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

In  my  district  In  California  there  is  a 
special  group  of  refugees  who  are  an 
integna  part  of  the  United  States' 
effort  to  win  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  ^e  Hmong  refugees,  an  archaic 
highland  ethnic  group,  assisted  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  Viet- 
nam to  gain  valuable  and  critical  infor- 
mation on  the  movement  of  the  Viet 
Cong  In  the  area.  In  return  for  their 
help  the  U.S.  Government  offered 
them  k  lifeline  to  escape  the  genocide 
rampabt  in  that  country  at  the  hands 
of  thel  Communist  regime  in  Vietnam. 

The  jprimary  assistance  to  these  new 
refugeles,  who,  until  40  years  ago  did 
not  eifen  have  a  written  language,  is 
the  targeted  Assistance  Program. 
This  Ifederal  help  is  directed  to  States 
and  obunties  which  are  heavily  Im- 
pacted by  this  enormous  influx  of  ref- 
ugees. 

Calilomia  is  a  State  that  is  extreme- 
ly hard  hit  by  the  secondary  migration 
of  reffigees.  Fresno  County,  which  I 
represent,  has  over  20,000  refugees, 
and  oi  these,  62  percent  are  Hmongs. 
San  J(  aquln  County  has  nearly  19,000 
refuge  is,  and  the  Hmongs  make  up 
16,000  of  them. 

Now  these  people  are  not  living  in 
my  diitrict  because  they  read  a  bro- 
chure kbout  Fresno  County  when  they 
were  living  in  Cambodia.  They  are 
here  bpcause  the  XJB.  Oovemment  lo- 
cated them  there.  They  do  not  speak 
Englisti.  UntU  very  recently  they  did 
not  efen  have  a  written  language. 
Their  jcustoms  and  their  culture  are 
quite  I  lifferent,  and  through  no  fault 
of  the  r  own  they  have  become  a  f  i- 
nancia  burden  to  our  local  communi- 
ty. 

I  ttink  the  Federal  Oovemment 
made  he  right  choice  a  few  years  ago 
when  it  decided  to  provide  assistance 
to  hegvlly  Impacted  communities  to 
help  these  people  gain  the  knowledge 
of  ouf  society  and  our  customs  to 
becomfe  good  citizens.  And  I  think  pull- 
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ing  the  njg  out  from  under  this  pro- 
gram at  this  time,  in  this  fashion, 
would  be  aj  disaster. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

J         a  1440 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chaiiman.  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield  tom^? 

Mr.  BSmiAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  kentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chanman.  I  rise  to  oppose  this 
amendmenjt.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  re- 
gional iss^e.  I  think  the  targeted  as- 
sistance is  appropriate  and  needed  as  a 
matter  of  patioma  policy.  Those  who 
are  conceited  about  making  the  ex- 
panding levels  in  this  bill  conform  to 
the  budgetkry  process  wiU  have  ample 
opportimltv  to  vote  for  such  an 
amendment  when  it  is  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Por- 

SKLLl.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HsLDTsoifi.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man [Mr.  HKRicAir]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mohbisoh  of 
Connecticut  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  Bkbmah  was  allowed  to  pro- 
Idltional  minutes.) 

•N    of    Connecticut, 
will  the  gentleman  con- 
to  me? 

I  will  be  hi4>py  to  do 

;lSON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chaimian,  I  Join  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  iq  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment,        j 

Mr.  OASCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlei^ian  jrield? 

Mr.  BEI^CAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  York  [Mr.  Oascia]. 

Mr.  OARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chalhnan.  I  understand,  in  talk- 
ing to  some  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  that  Florida  has  their  role 
here  and  California  is  doing  their 
thing  now  and  the  New  Yorkers  will 
come  next.  But  I  want  to  backtrack 
and  go  back  to  the  State  of  Florida,  if 
I  may.  The  interesting  thing  in  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  in  our  respective  of- 
fices is  thai  listening  to  my  colleague, 
Congressmi  m  Pkppkr  and  my  colleague, 
Blr.  SmTB  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  pn  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Fas- 
CKLL.  I  cannot  help  but  go  back  to  1980 
during  the  Mariel  when  the  boatloads 
of  Marielit4i8  were  coming  here  to  the 
United  Stat  es  and  at  the  same  time  the 
large  num^r  of  Haitians  were  also 
coming  in  on  these  ships,  .man-made 
boats  off  the  coast  of  Florida.  That  if 
any  State  in  our  Union  was  short- 
changed. It  was  the  State  of  Florida. 
And  I  say  that  for  two  reasons. 

I  say  that  because  I  chaired  the  Sub- 
committee pn  the  Census  in  1980,  as  I 
chair  it  twlay,  and  I  remember  that 
most  of  those  people  came  in  after  the 


April  1  cutoff  date  for  those  people  to 
l>e  counted  in  the  Census  of  1980. 

Technically  and  constitutionally 
those  persons  were  not  permitted  to  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  population  pf 
Florida.  So  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
grave  crisis.  I  at  that  time  visited  the 
Krome  refugee  center  Just  outside  of 
Miami.  I  then  went  and  visited  the 
center  set  up  for  the  Haitians  in  Fort 
Allen.  Puerto  Rico.  We  then  subse- 
quently made  visits  through  the  south 
Florida  community  and  found  that 
indeed  the  State  of  Florida  and  the 
budget  of  the  State  of  Florida  was 
finding  itself  hard  pressed. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin if  he  would  truly  understand. 
Now  I  am  a  New  Yorker  and  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  what  hi^ipened 
in  1980  not  only  for  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida to  meet  the  needs  that  were  man- 
dated at  that  time  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  they  had  no  control  over,  but 
in  fact  what  took  place  was  that  today 
they  continue  to  find  themselves  hard 
pressed.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yield  to  me  to  respond  to  the  point 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Oarcia]? 

Mr.  BERBIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  [Kir.  Sshscn- 
BmnnntR], 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  does  recognize  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  been  raising.  What  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
others  who  have  been  talking  during 
the  Florida  hour,  the  California  hour, 
and  now  the  New  York  hour,  realizes 
that  the  formula  that  discriminated 
against  your  States  is  amended  in  this 
bill. 

Under  present  law  children  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  allocation  of  usual 
and  normal  refugee  funds.  This  bUl 
amends  the  law  to  include  children  in 
the  count  for  refugees. 

Now  the  old  law,  l>efore  this  bill,  dis- 
criminated against  those  States  that 
had  large  concentrations  of  children. 
Those  were  the  States  that  benefited 
from  targeted  assistance. 

Now  we  are  changing  that  inequity 
in  this  bill,  and  these  people  who  are 
coming  here  defending  the  Targeted 
Assistance  Program  are  asking  for  a 
double  dip.  They  are  asking  for  a 
change  In  the  formula  to  give  their 
States  more  normal  refugee  funds  and 
they  are  asking  for  targeted  assistance 
over  and  above  that. 

Now  when  you  have  a  $200-billion 
Federal  budget  deficit,  a  single  dip 
ought  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  [lilr. 
Bebman]  yield  further? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  OARCIA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  m>preciate  my  col- 
league from  California  yielding. 

Let  me  backtrack  a  lltUe.  if  I  may.  I 
used  the  word  constitutionally  because 
it  is  an  important  point  in  this  discus- 
sion, that  based  upon  our  own  Consti- 
tution, those  people  in  the  State  of 
Florida  still  do  not  come  under  our 
formula  as  we  provide  It  at  the  Federal 
leveL  I  do  not  care  what  Is  written  in 
the  language.  I  am  telling  you  what 
the  facts  are.  based  upon  the  census 
and  the  Constitutioii. 

Those  people  arrived  after  April  1. 
1980.  So  there  may  have  been  some 
special  provisions  made,  but  that  does 
not  nearly  afford  us  the  opportunity 
to  make  sure  that  those  people  are 
taken  care  of. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  you  can 
talk  about  Wisconsin  or  my  own  State 
of  New  Yoric 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  BcRMAH]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  tSi.  Oahcia  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bkbmah  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addltiomd 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  (Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  continue  to  jrleld? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

ytt.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  did  not  want  to 
participate  because  I  have  been  in- 
volved enough  in  this  immigration 
fight  over  the  last  couple  of  years.  But 
I  assiu%  my  colleague  that  Florida, 
Florida  more  so  than  any  other  State, 
and  I  have  my  problems  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  but  imder  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  do  now,  Florida 
would  be  hiurt.  I  would  ask  that  those 
persons  who  are  watching  or  who  are 
with  us  today  vote  against  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  because  I  think 
that  fairness  should  prevail. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

I'm  aware  that  some  Members  may 
be  under  the  notion  that  continuing 
the  targeted  assistance  funding  will  be 
nothing  but  an  extension  of  yet  an- 
other give-away  program  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  This  is  not  the  case, 
however. 

In  1983,  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  authorized  $81.5 
million  in  targeted  assistance  after 
90,000  refugees  entered  the  United 
States.  This  year  an  estimated  70,000 
refugees  will  enter  the  country,  and 
H.R.  1452  has  authorized  $50  million 
for  targeted  assistance. 

The  foremost  objective  of  targeted 
assistance  is  to  help  refugees  become 


economically  self-sufflcfent  and.  in  ad- 
dition, help  local  health  departments 
meet  the  costs  of  providing  initial 
health  care  to  these  refugees. 

I  cannot  begin  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  early  Initial  assistance  in  pro- 
grams such  as  Job  training  that  will 
encourage  refugees  to  swiftly  seek 
meaningful  employment.  whUe  at  the 
same  time  keeping  them  off  welfare 
rolls. 

Money  from  the  targeted  assistance 
program  also  is  used  for  education  and 
day-care  programs  for  the  children  of 
refugees. 

Bfo.  Chairman.  I  Would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  20  SUtes 
currently  receive  targeted  assistance. 
In  addition,  my  own  State  of  Florida 
has  no  general  assistance  program. 

In  Palm  Beach  County  alone,  we 
must  rely  on  targeted  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  7.000  to  10.000 
refugees  who  reside  there. 

I  am  distiui)ed  by  opiniCMis  that  tar- 
geted assistance  has  fulfilled  iU  origi- 
nal purpose.  Let  me  remind  Members 
that  it  is  Federal  policy  that  has 
placed  the  burden  of  assisting  refugees 
on  State  and  local  resources.  If  target- 
ed assistance  is  cut,  Florida  will  lose 
$26  million  in  aid  to  the  refugees. 

The  Federal  Government  still  owes 
the  State  of  Florida  $150  million  as  a 
result  of  costs  incurred  during  the 
Mariel  boat  lift,  and  that  is  a  very  con- 
servative estimate  because  we  will 
never  be  able  to  address  all  the  socio- 
economic effects  on  Florida.  Why 
should  Florida  taxpayers  be  continu- 
ously burned  for  something  they  have 
no  control  over. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  assurances  put  for- 
ward by  the  Judiciary  Committee  that 
targeted  assistance  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  reassessed  in  the  future. 

But  as  long  as  our  current  immigra- 
tion policy  is  maintained,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  must  continue  to  assist 
States  in  resettlement  and  other  re- 
sponsibilities directed  toward  these 
refugees. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. Mr.  Sen  sail  aKCHHEH. 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  think  I  would  like 
to  yield  a  few  minutes  to  mjrself  at 
this  point. 

Several  points  I  think  should  be 
made,  and  I  oppose  this  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Semsembkxiiiiek]  very 
strongly.  President  Reagan  made  quite 
a  name  for  himself  as  a  Governor  of 
California  is  establishing  what  we  col- 
loquially refer  to  as  the  SB  90  princi- 
ple, the  notion  that  when  one  level  of 
government  starts  mandating  costs 
and  mandating  programs  which  cost 
other  levels  of  government  consider- 
able funds,  the  level  of  government 
that  is  doing  the  mandating  has  a  fun- 
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damental  oblication  to  finance  those 
costs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  refugee  program 
in  this  country  is  a  Federal  program,  it 
Is  a  function  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
fact,  each  year  on  an  annual  basis,  as  I 
understand  the  process,  the  State  De- 
partment meets  with  the  leaders  of 
those  parties  in  the  Immigration  Sub- 
committees in  both  the  House  and  on 
the  Senate  side  to  discuss  exactly  how 
many  refugees  are  going  to  be  admit- 
ted and  from  which  countries  they  are 
going  to  be  admitted.  And  the  entire 
program  of  refugee  admission  is  one 
done  at  the  Federal  level  by  the  State 
Department  in  consultation  with  Con- 
gress. And  among  things,  among  other 
parts  of  this  legislation,  this  targeted 
program  Is  simply  one  part,  not  a  total 
part,  not  a  totally  complete  funding  of 
a  Federal  program,  a  Federal  mandate 
to  the  areas  most  impacted. 

Mr.  SEN8ENBRENKE31.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlenum  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  knows  that  by  far  and  away 
the  vast  majority  of  the  refugees  who 
have  come  here  have  been  resettled, 
they  are  off  the  welfare  rolls,  they  are 
on  the  payrolls,  and  they  are  contrib- 
uting to  the  economies  of  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live. 

It  seems  to  me  that  given  that  basic 
premise,  the  States  that  have  been 
heavily  impacted  by  refugees,  includ- 
ing California.  Florida,  and  New  York, 
have  ended  up  making  a  net  profit 
now  that  several  years  have  gone  by. 
and  most  of  the  people,  not  all,  but 
most  of  the  people,  are  off  the  refugee 
program,  they  are  working,  they  are 
contributing  taxes  to  the  State  govern- 
ment and  they  are  contributing  taxes 
to  the  local  government. 

Dining  the  first  few  years  after  the 
flood  of  refugees  entered  this  country 
exactly  the  opposite  was  the  case,  and 
there  was  a  net  outflow  of  State  and 
local  government  funds.  That  is  why  I 
supported  targeted  assistance  in  the 
past.  But  now  there  is  a  net  flow  into 
State  treasuries  and  into  local  treasur- 
ies as  more  and  more  of  these  people 
have  been  resettled  and  are  working 
and  are  paying  taxes. 

Don't  you  people  appreciate  that 
fact  as  weU? 

D  1450 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  believe  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
has  something  to  add  to  that  point,  so 
I  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
address  two  points  very  briefly.  One  of 
which,  as  the  gentleman  had  said  ear- 
lier, that  in  a  way,  California.  Florida, 
and   some   of   the   other  States   are 
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doubl4  dipping,  getting  a  second  dip 
on  thA  cone. 

The^  might  be  some  reality  to  that 
if  the]  original  formula  had  correctly 
allocated  the  money:  but  as  you  and  I 
know  laid  as  all  those  who  have  stud- 
ied the  problem  know,  the  original  for- 
mula which  has  been  in  effect  to 
today,  funless  our  blU  passes  it  remains; 
does  not  count  children  and  does  not 
count  What  we  call  nontlme  eligible. 

So  iti  a  way.  if  the  targeted  assist- 
ance continues— and  we  hope  it  is  con- 
tinued today  and  given  statutory  im- 
derglr^ing— it  simply  compensates  for 
what  you  have  not  received  earlier;  it 
comp^isates  in  a  way  like  compensato- 
ry ediicatlon  programs;  you  are  play- 
ing ca^h  up.  and  this  Is  not  a  double 
dip;  it  jslmply  is  giving  you  the  proper 
size  of  (the  first  dip. 

The  Second  thing  I  would  say  is  that 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out,  obvl- 
that  there  are  problems  with 
loyment. 

[uest  of  Mr.  Mazzou  and  by 

ous  consent,  Mr.  Bkrmah  was 

to  proceed  for   1   additional 

;OLI.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
le  to  yield.  I  Just  want  to  say 
lere  unfortunately  is  a  high  in- 
cidence of  refugee  entrants  on  some 
form  of  welfare  program,  and  that,  in 
the  State  of  California,  after  the  first 
3  years  during  which  the  Federal  pro- 
grams terminate,  will  still  yield  about 
half  ot  50  percent  of  the  people  even 
at  that  point  are  on  welfare  programs. 

The  '  targeted  assistance  program 
specif  ieally  allows  money  to  be  spent 
not  in  just  that  first  year  period, 
which  is  the  time  eligible,  but  allows 
money!  to  be  spent  creatively  and 
imaginatively  and  innovatively  in  that 
area  beyond  the  3  years  where  you  are 
catching  some  of  the  really  hard  cases. 

So  I  do  think  that  the  targeted  as- 
sistance will  help,  and  that  is  what  we 
are  striving  to  do;  help  reduce  the  un- 
emplo^ent  rolls  across  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  HERMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  Igentleman  answered.  I  think, 
the  polit  far  better  than  I  could,  and  I 
think  puts  that  issue  into  a  proper 
perspeftive. 

Thei?  was  an  implication  in  the 
commelits  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  somehow  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees was  ending,  or  was  being  substan- 
tially reduced. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Birman 
was  allbwed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mlnutas.) 

The  lact  is  that  If  one  studies  the 
flows  Iti.  in  1983.  61,000  admissions;  in 
1984,  tl.OOO  admissions;  In  1985  up 
through  March  of  1085  ah^ady.  32,000 
addltla  ml  refugees  admitted. 

The  Issue  of  the  initial  outflow  still 
becomfs  a  financial  cost  for  the  States    would  in  nc 


which 
The 


ire  most  impacted  by  all  of  this. 
?oint  that  I  would  also  like  to 


Join   t  le   issue   with   the   gentleman 


from  'Tntkaaaixx,  on  the  question 
which  he  r  ilsed  in  his  dissenting  views 
to  the  com  nlttee  report.  The  issue  of 
somehow  that  California  in  particular 
is  like  a  magnet  State  with  its  lavish 
welfare  benefits  attracting  refugees  to 
that  State.  I 

The  fact]  is.  first  of  all,  that  the 
impact  of  the  refugees  seems  not  that 
related  to  ^vel  of  welfare  benefits  In 
any  particular  part  of  the  country; 
second.  I  did  a  quick  check  on  this 
issue,  and  t  Just  chose  randomly  the 
State  of  Wisconlsn  as  something  to 
compare  California's  benefit  levels 
with.  I 

The  avefage  family  on  AFDC  In 
California  receives  $483  a  month.  The 
average  family  in  Wisconsin.  AFDC 
family  In  Wisconsin,  recleves  $468  per 
month.  These  coming  from  the  Com- 
mittee onlWajw  and  Means'  staff 
report  on  programs  within  the  Jiuis-' 
diction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  average  general  sssistance  recip- 
ient in  Caltfomla  receives  the  tremen- 
dous sum  df  $209  monthly.  I  did  not 
have  time  tb  check  the  statewide  aver- 
age in  Wiscbnsln;  I  picked  one  county: 
$265.  $55  ^ore  than  the  average  in 
California,  for  general  assistance  in 
Wisconsin.  { 

I  do  not  think  the  issue  of  refugee 
settlements  can  be  correlated  with 
level  of  welfare  benefits,  and  I  do  not 
think  that{  California  has  anything 
partlcularlM  to  mwloglze  for  In  trying 
and  struggling  to  provide  some  mini- 
mum standird  for  its  people. 

Mr.  SEN^ENBRENNER.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BERMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  SENI^ENBRENNER.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  proven  that  Wiscon- 
sin's welfare  benefits  are  far  too  high, 
as  well. 

The   final   issue   I 

speak  to.  the  gentleman 

in  the  general  debate 

r  of  H.R.  822.  some- 

as  Moakley-DeConclnl. 

on  which  would  provide  a 

to  the  extended  volun- 

status  to  Salvadorans 

the  United  States  at  the 

present  time. 

And  then  said,  to  what  extent  does 
the  Targeted  Assistance  Program 
become  thd  source  of  funds  for  this 
potentially  large  group? 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Berkah 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BERl^IAN.  The  fact  is  that  H.R. 
822,  if  passQd.  would  not  grant  the  Sal- 
vadorans either  refugee  or  entrance 
status.  Saltadorans,  under  that  bill. 


Mr.   B: 
would  like 
from  Wl 
raised  the 
times  kno' 
The  legislai 
status 
tary  dep 
residing  in 


way  benefit  from  the  pro- 
grams prov^ed  under  the  Refugee  Act 
and  partiqilarly  would  not  benefit 
from  targeted  assistance. 


Finally.  H.R.  822  does  not  address 
the  question  of  public  assistance,  nor 
does  It  bestow  any  eligibility  in  that 
legislation,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  is 
my  understanding  that  people  on  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  are 
not  eligible  for  Federal  benefits. 

I  do  not  think  the  issue  of  the  poten- 
tial passage  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  at  this  time  has  not  yet  moved 
along  the  process  whatsoever  should 
be  raised  as  any  reason  to  vote  against 
targeted  assistance,  or  to  support  this 
amendment. 

In  conclusion.  I  find  it  interesting  to 
note  that  a  program  that  even  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does  not 
argue  the  funding  should  be  halted 
immediately,  that  we  would  fight  the 
authorization  of  a  program  that  the 
administration  and  the  appropriations 
process  has  been  funding. 

I  thought  part  of  bringing  this  proc- 
ess into  a  certain  logical  and  rational 
relationship  was  to  authorize  that 
which  we  are  appropriating  funds  for, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee  I 
think  wisely  has  chosen  to  do  so  in 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  i-equisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  tp  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  will  be  the 
last  speaker  on  our  side,  and  I  think 
that  my  colleagues  before  me  have 
adequately  addressed  the  issue. 

Let  me  Just  summarize  these  argu- 
ments as  to  why  I  am  opposed,  and  I 
would  urge  the  House  to  oppose  the 
Sensenbrenner  amendment. 

First  of  all.  the  targeted  program 
provides  much-needed  assistance  relief 
to  State  and  local  taxpayers  who  are 
faced  with  the  influx  of  refugees  need- 
ing assistance  and  adjustment. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  the  refu- 
gees come  here  through  Federal  poli- 
cies. Once  again,  at  a  time  when  we 
are  attacking  the  localities  In  every  dl- 
ferent  direction;  cutting  programs, 
revenue  sharing  will  be  eliminated 
after  next  year  according  to  the 
budget  resolution  passed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  So  many  other 
programs  are  also  being  cut,  it  does 
not  make  sense  at  all.  it  is  unfair  to 
tell  thes?  localities  that  they  must 
bear  the  responsibility  on  their  own. 

The  second  issue  is  that  this  is  not  a 
cash  program.  It  Is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram the  gentlemen  from  the  other 
side  have  often  luged  us  to  embark 
upon,  programs  that  are  not  bottom- 
less pits,  programs  that  will  help 
people  become  self-fulfilling  and  inde- 
pendent. 

In  New  Yotk.  City,  for  instance,  we 
received  $2  million  for  this  program; 
80  percent  of  the  1,000  refugees  that 
were  trained  were  working  the  next 
year  in  nonsubsldlzed  waj^.  So  this 
program  is  cost-efficient. 
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Third,  it  is  not  directed  at  only  two 
or  three  SUtes.  In  fact,  it  affects  46 
counties  In  20  States,  over  150  congres- 
sional districts. 

For  all  of  those  reasons,  this  pro- 
gram makes  sense;  It  Is  cost-effective, 
it  is  fair  it  is  spread  throughout  the 
country,  not  Just  directed  at  one  or 
two  areas,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  which  eliminates  the  pro- 
gram and  keeps  this  targeted  assist- 
ance, a  successful  program,  going. 

a  1500 

Mr.  YOX7NO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  made 
some  very  persuasive  arguments,  on 
the  surface.  But  some  of  those  argu- 
ments need  to  be  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. Let  me  be  brief  and  refer  to 
Just  two  basic  points  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Skiiseiibrpi- 
hkh]  has  made. 

He  makes  the  point,  number  one. 
that  this  program  is  no  longer  needed. 
My  colleagues  who  have  spoken  before 
me  have  very  effectively  established 
that  there  definitely  is  and  will  remain 
for  some  time  a  need  for  this  program. 
So  I  will  not  take  any  time  on  this 
point  except  to  say  that  the  Appro- 
priations subcommittee  I  serve  on. 
which  oversees  the  funding  for  Feder- 
al refugee  programs,  has  received  tes- 
timony from  Florida  State  officials 
who  estimate  that  the  unemployment 
rate  for  refugees  living  in  Dade 
County  is  as  high  as  40  percent. 

Linda  Berkowitz.  the  former  admin- 
istrator of  Florida  refugee  programs 
who  now  oversees  State  health  and 
social  services  programs  in  the  heavily 
In^jacted  areas  of  Dade  and  Monroe 
Counties,  told  the  subcommittee  last 
month  that  thousands  of  refugees 
have  found  Jobs,  but  that  thousands 
more  are  still  imemployed  or  margin- 
ally employed  because  of  Job  skills  and 
language  barriers  to  employment. 
These  people  need  employment  train- 
ing and  education  as  provided  by  the 
Targeted  Assistance  Program  If  they 
are  ever  going  to  have  the  opportimlty 
to  become  self-sufficient  members  of 
our  communities.  The  employmmt  sit- 
uation for  refugees  in  Florida  may 
become  even  worse  In  the  near  future 
because  the  winter  damage  to  Hor- 
Ida'B  fruit  and  other  agricultural  crops 
may  reduce  the  number  of  available 
Jobs  for  refugees  who  have  found  woi^ 
In  the  fields. 

The  gentleman  makes  the  other 
point  that  many  of  our  welfare  laws  in 
many  parts  of  our  country  are  mag- 
nets that  attract  refugees.  And  I 
might  not  even  disagree  too  much 
with  him  on  that  and  suggest  that  a 
review  of  our  welfare  laws  would  not 
be  out  of  order.  But  In  the  case  of  the 


refugees  that  this  Member  has  first- 
hand knowledge  about,  let  me  speak 
Just  a  moment  to  the  point  that  it  was 
not  the  welfare  laws  of  south  Florida 
that  attracted  130.000  Cubans  in  the 
Mariel  boat  lift. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
flying  over  the  Florida  straits  in  a 
Coast  Guard  helicopter,  watching  the 
boats  as  they  left  Mariel  Harbor 
coming  into  the  United  States,  and  I 
saw  many  boats  that  were  so  full  of 
people  that  the  slightest  wave  at  oscil- 
lation from  another  boat  would  force 
water  into  the  boat,  creating  panic.  I 
say  boats  so  fuU  of  people  that  if 
someone  got  sick  or  died,  they  would 
never  have  fallen  over  until  they 
reached  Key  West.  FL.  because  the 
people  were  stacked  so  tightly  In  those 
boats. 

I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  magnet 
of  a  liberal  welfare  program  is  not 
what  would  cause  people  to  risk  lives 
as  they  did.  The  magnet  was  freedcHn. 
The  magnet  was  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  magnet  also  was  that  Fldd 
Castro,  the  Communist  leader  of 
Cuba.  In  one  of  those  rare  moments, 
gave  his  Cuban  people  a  small  amount 
of  freedom  and,  for  a  short  period  of 
time,  he  said.  "If  you  want  to  leave,  go 
ahead."  And  they  did.  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  them  left  Cuba  to  come 
to  the  United  States.  And  the  reason 
that  so  many  of  them  are  congregated 
in  Florida  is  because  the  gateway  to 
freedom  for  the  people  leaving  Mariel 
Harbor  in  Cuba  was  only  90  miles 
away  in  the  great  State  of  norlda. 
That  was  the  magnet.  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Wisconsin.  And  the  Feder- 
al Government,  not  the  State  of  nori- 
da.  not  the  Legislature  of  Plorlda,  but 
the  Federal  Government,  the  U.8. 
Government,  said  to  those  Cuban 
people,  "We  will  welcome  you  with 
open  arms."  And  they  came.  Castro 
tried  to  burden  the  United  States.  We 
all  remember  that.  He  tried  to  onbar- 
rass  President  Carter  with  his  policy 
of  turning  loose  the  thieves,  the  crimi- 
nals and  the  sick  from  his  hoqjltals. 
But  the  United  States  proved  once 
again  to  be  a  very  generous  people. 
Most  of  those  refugees  are  living  here 
in  the  United  States  today.  Most  of 
them  will  evoitually  become  produc- 
tive citizens.  History  has  proven  that. 
Let  us  give  them  a  chance.  Let  us 
soundly  defeat  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Sensen- 
brenner amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief 
because  most,  I  think,  of  what  should 
be  said  has  been  said.  But  I  want  to 
make  my  opposition  to  the  Sensen- 
brenner amendment  very,  very  clear. 
This  money  and  the  target  assistance 
money  has  been  extremely  Important 
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to  not  only  my  congressional  district 
but  to  many  around  the  country.  The 
Vietnamese— and  I  think  there  are 
perhaps  more  Vietnamese  In  my  con- 
gressional district  than  perhiyis  in  any 
other  congressional  district  In  the 
country— have  come  here  as  a  result  of 
communism  taking  over  their  coimtry. 
The  Cambodians  have  come  for  the 
same  reason.  Many  of  the  people  from 
the  Hispanic  community  have  come 
for  the  same  reasons. 

This  money  has  permitted  and  en- 
abled these  people  to  be  productive 
citizens  In  our  area.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  helping  them  to  have  that 
period  of  adjustment. 

So  I  would  certainly  urge  aU  of  my 
colleagues  here  on  the  floor  and  my 
colleagues  watching  In  their  offices, 
please.  I  ask  you.  please  oppose  the 
Sensenbrenner  amendment. 

Mr.  MA2SZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  Just  a 
moment? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  support  of  oiu-  posi- 
tion in  the  committee,  which,  with  re- 
spect, is  to  be  against  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Let  me  also  reflect  on  something 
Just  once  again  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  said  earlier  today,  and 
that  is  that  there  are  20  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  now  do 
gamer  some  money— some  more,  some 
less,  but  some  money— under  the  tar- 
geted assistance  program.  So.  as  the 
gentleman  has  wisely  said,  this  is  not 
Just  a  California  program,  not  Just  a 
New  York  program,  not  Just  a  Florida 
program  nor  a  Virginia  program,  but  It 
benefits  20  States  of  the  Union  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  we  all 
stand  today.  So.  therefore,  this 
matter,  while  it  is  a  program  and  a 
thought  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  carefuUy  put  forward,  I 
think  it  ought  not  be  agreed  to.  It 
should  be  defeated,  and  resoundingly, 
and  we  should  continue  a  statutory 
form  of  target  assistance. 

Bfr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SnrsEMBREiT- 

ItZBl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RKORSKDVOn 

Mr.  SENSEOfBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  104,  noes 
307,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
21,  as  follows: 
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Boner  (TN) 

Bonior  (MI) 

Bonker 

BoraU 

Bosco 

Bouchet 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomlleld 

Brown  4CA) 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustam^te 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandlfr 

Chappflil 

Clay 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Colemaa  (MO) 

Colemato  (TZ) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyer* 

Cooper 


MeSwen 

McMillan 

Meyvrs 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Monaoa 

Montconery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Myers 

Nichols 

NOES-307 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dintell 

Dinm 

Donnelly 

Dortan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eaily 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA> 

Engliah 

Erdreleh 

Evans  (Uj) 

Fueell 

Fetshan 

Fiedler 

Flebk 

Fish 

Florlo 

FoflietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenael 

FNst 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Oarela 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibboos 

OUinan 

Glngrleb 

Gllckman 

Ooodlinc 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

GraydL) 


Nielson 

Oxley 

Petri 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Sehulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

SiUander 

Skeen 

GOauchter 

8Btlth(MB) 

Smith  (NB) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Soloinaa 

Stenholm 

Strut 

Stump 

SundQuist 

SwindaU 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Valentine 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whltehurat 


Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Gundenon 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hatcher 

Hayes 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HlUlB 

Holt 

Hopkins    ' 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Htttto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jattords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jonss  (NO) 

Jonas  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Ksmp 

Ksnnelly 

Klldee 


Kostmayer 

laFalea 

Lasomarsino 


l(IA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
LshBaB(n<) 


Lsnt 
Levin  (IC) 
Levtne(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL> 


livlnsiton 

Loefner 

Lone 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Luniren 


Mack 

Manton 

Markey 

Martin  (NT) 
Martinet 
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Mavroules 


McCain 

McCloakey 

MoCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

MeOrath 

McHuKh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 


Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneta 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Miriinari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT1 

Morrison  (Wi  > 


Martha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelstni 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Owens 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 


Penny 


Addabbo 

Boland 

Daschle 


Fulo 

nippo 

Ford(TN) 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Fickle 

Price 

PurseU 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ray 

Retula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuraer 

Seiberling 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Sokn 

Spence 

SpraU 

8t  Germain 

Staggers 

Stalllngs 


Stangeland 
Stark 


Strattoa 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

IWlon 

'niomas(CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TiOTlcelli 

Towns 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

UdaU 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Visdoaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatas 

TatroD 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(n<) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zschau 


AMa  XTERED  "PRESENT"—! 


NOT  VOTINO-ai 

Hartnett  w«i.g.r 

Hawkins  Marlenee 

Hefner  Porter 

Huckaby  QuOlen 

Kindness  Roe 

Kolter  Rudd 

Lowery  (CA)  Wilson 

D  1520 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  PoKTXH  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Messrs.  IVANS  of  Iowa.  EDWARDS 
of  Oklahoitia.  MOORE,  BREAUX.  and 
DcLAY  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye."   I 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"'  to  "present." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced a^  above  recorded. 

AMBISIIBIIT  OimUCD  BT  MR.  PUXSHX 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeat  offered  by  Mr.  Pukskix:  Pace 
2,  line  17,  strike  "each  place  It  appears"  and 
insert  "in  pa  ragrapb  (1)." 

Page  3,  gtr  ke  lines  22  and  23  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  iie  following: 

(2)  by  strilLing  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
and  inaotini  t  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated Q>r  fiscal  year  1986  $74,783,000 


and  for  fiscal  year  1987  $77,924,000  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  with  respect  to 
refugees  under  section  412(cXl). 

"(8)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986  $8,781,000 
and  for  fiscal  year  1987  $9,125,000  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  412(b)(5)."; 
and 

Page  3.  strike  lines  5  through  7  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986  $5,215,000  and  for 
fiscal  year  1987  $5,434,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section 
412(f).". 

Mr.  PURSELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Bflchigan? 

There  wss  no  obJectioiL 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
try  to  be  brief.  I  know  the  hour  is  late 
and  we  have  had  a  long  week. 

D  1530 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  make 
two  brief  points  in  respect  to  the 
amendment.  One  is  that  it  is  consist- 
ent with  four  previous  authorization 
biUs.  Today  the  freeze  amendment  ap- 
plies to  the  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
which  we  are  debating. 

I  want  to  bring  the  attention  of  the 
Members  historically  to  the  tradition 
of  the  history,  the  turnaround,  if  you 
will,  of  the  Congress  this  year  with  re- 
spect to  the  House  in  which  we  have 
applied  the  freeze.  There  were  amend- 
ments to  four  previous  bills.  The 
NASA  blU  was  voted  on  and  supported 
by  this  House,  and  the  freeze  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  360  to  36.  That  was 
our  first  bill. 

Our  second  bill,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  was  passed  with  a  407-to-4 
vote  on  Aprfl  17. 

Our  third  bill,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  bill,  was  passed  and 
adopted  by  this  House.  The  freeze 
amendment  was  398  to  2. 

Our  last  authorization  bill  that  came 
through  was  the  State  Department 
biU.  Our  freeze  amendment  passed  308 
tol. 

These  were  four  major  authorization 
bills.  Today  we  have  addressed  the 
Refugee  Act  in  respect  to  the  freeze 
amendment. 

Now.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
committee  Itself  would  rework  the 
amendment  to  achieve  the  1985  freeze 
level,  as  did  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee,  without  us  offering  an 
amendment.  I  prefer  it  that  way  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  to  let  the  com- 
mittee offer  those  amendments  based 
on  the  vote  and  the  history  of  the 
House  In  the  previous  authorization 
bills,  because  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  think  the 
authorl^ng  committees  should  deter- 
mine their  priorities.  However,  that 


was  not  the  case  in  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee,  so  we  are  ad- 
dressing on  the  floor  today  an  amend- 
ment which  would  achieve  a  $100  mil- 
lion savings  for  the  next  2  years. 

In  this  amendment  we  wlU  save  $56 
million  this  year  and  $63  million  next 
year.  1986-^7.  We  wlU  be  looking  at  an 
amendment  here  technically  to  give 
the  social  services  level  of  funding  at 
$71  million  in  1985.  which  Is  current 
law.  The  committee  bill  moves  that  to 
$100  million,  which  is  a  28-percent  in- 
crease. That  is  actually  28.3  percent. 

Medical  screening,  which  is  an  im- 
portant program:  In  the  initial  treat- 
ment, that  was  $8.4  million  in  1085. 
under  current  law.  They  have  moved 
that  up  to  $14  million.  That  is  a  40- 
percent  increase  in  that  one  program. 

The  assistance  to  States,  which  is 
very  critical  to  all  of  us  in  the  various 
States,  particularly  In  certain  States 
that  have  additional  refugees  incarcer- 
ated: The  current  law  is  $5  million, 
and  they  are  opening  that  up  and 
CBO  estimates  it  could  be  in  author- 
ized law  such  sums  as  are  necessary  up 
to  $31  million.  If  you  take  the  fuU 
number,  $31  million,  which  may  not  be 
the  case,  depending  on  our  Committee 
on  AppropriaUons.  that  is  a  520-per- 
cent increase. 

Having  said  that,  as  I  understand  it. 
this  authorization  bill  is  basically  an 
entitlement  bill.  About  75  percent,  as  I 
understand  it — and  the  chairman  can 
correct  me— is  mandated  in  entitle- 
ment programs,  so  we  could  not  offer 
a  freeze  across  the  board,  and  maybe 
that  is  why  the  committee  elected  not 
to  touch  a  freeze  amendment.  But 
since  we  did,  we  will  accomplish  our 
goal  of  keeping  it  consistent  with  the 
Budget  Act  this  year. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  bill  as  it 
stands  today  is  over  and  above  our 
House-passed  budget  targets.  That 
should  be  debated  here  and  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

So  I  suggest  the  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  previous  authorization 
bills.  The  House  has  voted  resounding- 
ly  on  four  authorisation  bills,  and  this 
is  No.  5  today.  I  ask  that  we  try  to 
treat  every  authorization  blU  the  same 
as  we  go  through  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcMn  Michigan  [Mr.  Poa- 
sxLL]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pdbbill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additionr.l 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
the  House  to  be  consistent  In  trying  to 
achieve  a  deficit  reduction,  to  achieve 
at  least  a  $50  billion  or  $55  billion 
target.  Irrespective  of  what  the 
Budget  Committee  conferees  come 
back  with,  we  should  move  forcefully 
and  responsibly  and  fiscally  each  week 
with  every  authorization  bill  to  see 
that  we  keep  within  the  1985  current 
law  authorization  and  appropriation 
number  so  we  can  achieve  at  least  a 


$32  billion  savings  in  fiscal  year  1086. 
That  Is  all  we  can  do  with  a  freeze. 
Then  you  have  to  go  beyond  the 
freeze  to  get  additional  cuts  to  even 
reach  the  $50  billion  number.  So  the 
freeze  should  be  the  minimal  standard 
that  we  should  set  in  the  House,  and 
we  have  done  that. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gmtlonan 
yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  am  ham>y  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUcut 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

I  think  it  is  important,  most  impor- 
tant, that  the  House  take  this  first 
vote  and  stand  behind  the  Budget 
Committee  and  its  budget  resolution 
which  has  been  passed.  This  amend- 
ment does  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  Budget  Committee  did  and  the 
House  did  when  it  passed  the  budget. 
It  provides  for  this  year's  funding 
level,  plus  a  cost-of-living  Increase  In 
those  categories  whoe  that  is  allowed 
in  the  budget  resolution.  It  does  not 
cut  the  entitlement  programs  which 
are  allowed  for  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

It  Is  consistent  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution, and  it  is  eonststifnt  with  the 
effort  that  many  Members  of  this 
House  have  made  to  try  to  see  to  it 
that  what  we  vote  on  In  terms  of  hold- 
ing down  spending  is  a  reality,  not 
merely  something  on  paper.  The  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  coof  <»m  the  au- 
thorization blU  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Senate  bUl  is  lower.  We  are 
not  here  cutting  below  the  Senate 
leveL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Poa- 
SBx]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  MoiaisoN  of 
Connecticut,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  PuBSSLL  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  ConnecUcut. 
BCr.  Chairman.  wHl  the  gentleman 
jrield  further? 

BCr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connectieut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  taking  the  side 
of  our  budget  here  in  the  House  if  we 
agree  to  this  amendment. 

There  are  plenty  of  arguments  as  to 
why  more  money  could  be  well  spent 
in  this  area.  The  gmtlonan  from  Ken- 
tudcy  has  argued  eloquently  for  such 
additional  expenditures.  There  is  no 
question  that  there  are  additional 
needs.  That  is  true  all  across  our 
budget.  But  if  we  are  to  stand  with  our 
budget  resolution  that  we  have  passed. 
If  we  want  to  be  serious  about  the 
budget  levels,  we  need  to  pass  this 
amendment,  not  to  single  out  this  au- 
thorization but  to  start  a  new  series  of 
freeze  votes  that  conform  with  the 
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budget  resolution.  We  are  going  to 
have  plenty  of  authorisations  before 
we  have  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget,  and  we  ought  to  be  consistent 
with  what  we  have  done  up  to  this 
point 

Mr.  PENNY.  ICr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlanan  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

BCr.  PENNY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gratleman  for  jrleldlng.  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  looked  this  over  carefuUy  today  to 
identify  carefully  where  we  are  coming 
down  on  this  refugee-assistance  fund- 
ing, and  it  has  been  made  clear  to  me 
that  we  are  in  fact  allowing  for  the 
amount  of  funding  that  was  In  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  passed  by 
this  House.  So  any  assertion  that 
somehow  we  are  going  to  be  spending 
leas  than  we  were  spending  by  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment  today 
would  not  be  accurate.  In  fact,  there  is 
an  inflation  adjustment  allowed  for 
these  programs  imder  that  budget  res- 
(dutlon^ 

Mr.  PURSELL.  That  is  a  4.3-percent 
inflation  adjustment. 

Mr.  PENNY.  This  amendment 
brings  it  down  to  that  inflation-adjust- 
ment leveL  On  that  basis,  it  is  a  fine 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Chidnnan.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from^llfomla. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  my  colleague  yield- 
ing. 

Frankly.  I  rise  at  this  moment  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  respond  to  a  couple 
of  concerns  I  have  regarding  this  spe- 
cific recommendation.  Before  getting 
to  those.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  gentleman's  very 
fine  woik  and  leadership  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  get  a  handle  on  our  biu-geon- 
ing  Federal  budget,  to  attempt  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  freezing 
across  the  board  with  some  realism. 

The  gentlonan.  beyond  that  leader- 
ship, has  also  demonstrated  clearly  to 
the  House  that  he  reco^ilzes  that 
here  at  the  Federal  level  we  must 
govern.  There  are  areas  where  we  have 
specific  responsibilities,  and  we  should 
in  a  thoughtful  way  deal  with  those 
responsibilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Btichlgan  [Mr.  Puh- 
8CLL]  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pdbsell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, the  question  I  would  raise  is  that 
there  are  a  few  areas  of  government 
that  clearly  are  the  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, national  defense  being  among 


those,  of  course.  Immigration  is  one  of 
thos^  very  sensitive  and  critical  areas 
where  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
the  Imsic  responsibility. 

I  D  liMO 

AnA  this  is  an  area  of  our  responsi- 
bllltji  where  of  late  we  have  had  an  ex- 
plosion in  terms  of  numbers.  When 
you  nave  those  Idnds  of  circumstances, 
it  seetns  to  me  that  the  policy  commit- 
tee nas  to  be  able  to  be  given  some 
leewi|y.  And  I  wonder  what  the  gentle- 
man suggests  about  those  areas  where 
there  are  40  and  50  percent  growth  in 
numbers,  et  cetera,  and  what  should 
we  64  about  that? 

ISti  PURSELL.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man^ concern,  but  I  serve  on  Labor. 
HEW  Appropriations.  We  have  con- 
cerns of  health  and  we  have  concerns 
of  Social  Security,  we  have  concerns  of 
Medieare  and  Medicaid,  and  I  think 
fiscally  we  are  trying  to  be  fair  here.  It 
is  a  question  of  fairness  across  the 
board,  to  treat  every  program  with 
some  degree  of  equality  this  year  in- 
cluding the  defense  budget. 

So  I  am  only  suggesting  there  are 
critical  programs,  but  if  we  could 
Bpply.  the  freeze  system,  we  achieve  a 
$32  ttilllon  savings,  we  have  hit  our 
target  to  some  extent,  hoping  we  do 
get  a  budget  conference  report. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tlemsii  would  yield  further,  in  this 
very  critical  area,  let  us  presiune  in 
Florida  or  California  you  have  a  50- 
percefit  explosion  of  a  certain  kind  of 
refug^.  You  could  cut  out  those  ele- 
ments of  immigration  programs  that 
provloe  for  education,  fimdamental 
training,  et  cetera,  meaning  you  would 
have  jto  spread  the  remaining  money 
across  those  new  numbers  and  prob- 
ably lindermlne  the  value  of  those  pro- 
grams to  the  very  citizens  who  seem  to 
be  ariiving  and  are  beginning  to  make 
a  veri  significant  contribution  not  Just 
lives,  but  to  our  economy  and 
lety  as  well. 

the  gmtleman  suggest  a  freeze 
have  no  flexibility  in  it?  What 
gentleman  doing  to  the  funda- 
responsibility  of  the  authoric- 
mlttee  in  this  case? 
Mr., PURSELL.  I  might  say  that  in 
this  case  75  percent  of  the  bill  is  enti- 
tlemefits  and  mandated  programs 
which  we  cannot  address  here  today. 
So  I  think  that  we  have  already  built 
into  a|  locked  system  in  which  you  are 
escaUlting  the  appropriation  levels  ir- 
respe^lve  of  the  times  that  we  face 
today,  from  a  deficit  standpoint.  So  I 
say  we  are  In  pretty  good  shape.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  entitlements  are  in 
good  shape  when  you  look  at  the 
budgdt.  We  address  the  defense  budget 
and  sf  me  8  or  9  percent  of  the  rest  of 
the  rSst  of  the  budget  which  is  discre- 
tionary, and  that  Is  where  we  get  the 

dollaiB. 

Bdr.:  LEWIS  of  California.  I  appreci- 
ate mf  colleague  shielding. 
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BA".  PU]  tSELL.  We  really  do  not  ad- 


dress   the    entitlement    programs.    I 
would  hoi^  some  day  that  we  do  that 

Mr.  MA2ZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  thank  all 
of  you  foij  the  attentive  debate.  It  has 
been  an  iikteresting  afternoon.  I  think 
it  has  mide  a  good  record  for  this 
whole  question  of  refugee  assistance, 
and  I  thldk  it  is  pretty  clear  that  this 
Chamber,  and  I  hope  it  reflects  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  does  support  a 
continuaUbn  of  the  magnanimity  and 
the  geneitosity  which  has  character- 
ized Ammcan  policy  toward  those 
seeking  rtfuge  ixtaa  persecution,  and 
that  is  exactly  the  people  we  are  talk- 
ing about 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  surprise 
on  my  pari  that  I  find  two  of  the  more 
generous  and  thoughtful  Members  of 
the  Houseisupporting  a  blU  which  is  in 
and  of  itself  irredeemably  ungenerous 
and  irredeemably  lacking  in  that  very 
magnanimity  which  should  character- 
ize our  policy. 

The  g^tlemen  have  under  the 
guise,  the  sheepskin  of  freeze,  have 
got  a  wolf  in  a  manger.  That  wolf,  let 
me  teU  you,  is  to  cut  health  and  refu- 
gee programs.  Understand,  refugees— 
and  I  will  but  in  the  record  and  read  a 
few  wordi  from  the  OAO  report  of 
1983— refukees  enter  this  coimtry  with 
a  high  rate  of  tuberculosis,  which  not 
only  ravages  them,  but  is  caught  by 
the  indigenous  U.S.  population.  They 
come  in  with  parasites.  They  come  in 
with  leproiiy.  And  if  we  agree  to  the 
gentlemanfs  amendment  we  will  have 
cut  by  50  percent  the  funding  that 
would  be  used  to  screen  this  kind  of 
problem  aid  treat  these  Idnds  of  prob- 
lems. Understand  if  you  vote  for  their 
amendment,  you  are  cutting  $7  million 
to  $9  million  a  program  which  your 
committee]  would  set  up  at  $15  million 
to  screen  leprosy,  to  screen  tuberculo- 
sis, to  screen  parasitic  disorders,  and 
you  would  in  the  name  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility condemn  not  Just  these 
Ijeople.  but  the  indigenous  U.S.  popu- 
lation to  a  terrible  fate. 

Another  I  thing.  Let  me  remind  my 
friends  we  keep  saying  in  this  Cham- 
ber these  people,  and  my  friend  from 
California  jsaid.  they  have  a  tradition 
and  a  history  of  being  worldng  people, 
of  being  thoughtful  people,  of  being 
very  industrious  people.  And  it  is  with 
a  certain  ittlraculous  fact  that  we  have 
turned  thye  people  into  welfare  de- 
pendents. Why?  Because  they  do  not 
speak  Englsh.  And  why?  Because  they 
have  no  Job  training. 

Now  attcpid  my  words.  If  the  gentle- 
man's amehdment,  this  one  lacking  in 
y.  laddng  in  generosity,  a 
mean-spirited  amendment,  if  it  were  to 
pass,  you  ^ould  cut  to  $75  million,  a 
25-percent  reduction,  in  the  funds  that 
we  would  Olocate  for  job  training  to 
give  these  i  >eople  training  for  Jobs,  and 


language  training  so  they  could  assimi- 
late into  the  U.S.  population. 

Furthermore,  we  know  that  Castro 
pulled  off  on  this  United  States  one  of 
the  most  dastardly  deeds  in  the  histo- 
ry of  foreign  policy.  He  evacuated  his 
Jails,  evacuated  his  mental  hospitals, 
and  said.  "You,  USA.  take  these 
people."  And  we  took  them.  Many  of 
them  are  now  in  Jails  in  Florida. 

So  this  bill  before  you  today,  our 
bill,  would  provide  money  and  funding 
to  compensate  the  State  of  Florida  for 
the  continuing  incarceration  costs  of 
Marielito  Cubans  who  have  sort  of  an 
irredeemable  crime  factor  built  into 
them.  What  would  the  gentleman's 
amendment  do  if  adopted?  It  would 
slash  $31  million— not  to  $25  million, 
but  believe  it  or  not.  down  to  $5  mil- 
lion from  $31  million. 

Now.  I  tell  you,  and  I  lay  before  the 
House,  I  could  stand  before  you  and 
say  I  have  a  substitute  amendment.  I 
could  have  probably  put  forth  some 
Idnd  of  a  resolution  that  would  be  a 
mirrors  and  blue  smoke  operation, 
that  would  give  you  some  cover  to  vote 
for  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  go  home 
and  say.  "I  voted  for  some  budget 
buster,"  but  I  am  not  going  to  give  you 
that  opportunity. 

I  want  this  House  to  squarely  face 
up.  Do  we  equate  people  with  dollars? 
Do  we  equate  the  refugees  and  the 
asylees  seeking  freedom  from  commu- 
nism, oppression,  persecution,  with 
dollar  bills?  If  you  do.  then  please  vote 
for  the  ungenerous,  immagnanimous, 
Morrison-Pursell  amendment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  think  that 
human  beings  are  different  than  dol- 
lars, that  human  beings  have  an 
innate  worth  that  is  not  calculated  in 
dollars,  then  please,  please,  in  generos- 
ity and  decency,  humanity,  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  tSx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Taukk,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mazzou  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Tattke]. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  is  not  that  it  will  cut  below 
what  current  expenditure  levels  are, 
but  that  it  will  perhaps  cut  from  what 
the  bill  recommends  and  that  in  fact  it 
gives  cost-of-living  adjustments  in  rela- 
tionship to  current  expendltive  levels. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  I  could  answer  the 
gentleman,  that  would  be  probably 
true  if  we  are  talking  about,  and  the 
gentleman  made  strong  reference  to 
NASA  programs,  to  National  Science 
Foundation  programs,  to  the  Bureau 


of  Standards,  aU  these  five  bills  to 
which  they  have  attached  the  so- 
called  freeze,  and  I  salute  that  idea.  I 
salute  that,  but  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  that  there  is  anything  comparable 
between  NASA,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  the  Biu«au  of  Stand- 
ards to  a  refugee  program?  There  is 
notatalL 

I  would  Just  address  the  gentleman, 
last  year,  as  we  know,  this  House  by  a 
300-to-99  vote  passed  a  bill  much  like 
the  bill  of  the  gentleman  from  Koi- 
tucky  this  year.  It  did  not  get  through 
the  Senate.  Accordingly,  these  pro- 
grams are  funded  by  a  continuing  res- 
olution, which  does  not  have  the  bene- 
fits of  the  thinking  that  went  into  last 
year's  bill  and  this  year's  bill,  which  is 
why  these  gentlemen  would  return  to 
those  figures,  which  are  last  year's  v- 
proprlations.  but  those  figures  are  not 
undergirded  by  thoughtful  eonaider- 
ation  of  numbers,  of  the  tendency  of 
these  refugees  to  have  secondary  mi- 
gration to  go  to  certain  States  of  the 
Union,  nor  the  fact  that  we  are  con- 
tinuing a  very  generous  refiigee  pro- 
gram. 

We  will  have  by  most  standards  a 
60,000  to  70,000  person  entry  in  this 
fiscal  year,  with  the  health  problems. 
the  language  problems,  and  the  Job-re- 
lated problems,  that  demand  help— 
and  the  gentleman  is  a  leader  of  the 
92  Oroup.  which  I  salute,  thoughtful 
people,  thoughtfully  you  could  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TAUKK  Mr.  Chariman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

liSr.  TAUKE.  Just  to  clarify,  it  is  an 
increase  over  current  expenditure 
levels,  but  the  gentleman  is  saying 
that  current  expenditure  levels  were 
not  well  thought  out. 
Mr.  MAZZOLL  Are  not  adequate. 
Mr.  TAUKE.  And  are  not  Justifica- 
tion for  this. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Precisely  what  I  am 
saying. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zou! has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  BCr.  Shaw,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mazzou  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  made  reference 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  remarks  that 
part  of  this  was  going  to  cover  the  cost 
of  incarceration.  Down  in  south  Flori- 
da we  tiave  a  large  number  of  the  Mar- 
ielitos  who  came  over  in  1980,  those 
who  were  shoved  out  of  Castro's  Cuba, 
those  who  have  violated  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida,  many  of  whom 
have  been  found  to  be  legally  insane. 


Are  not  these  people  who  normally 
would  be  deported  automatically  back 
to  Cuba  if  Fidel  Castro  operated  under 
international  law  and  accepted  his  re- 
qxmsiblllty  of  accepting  these  people 
bwdL? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct  By  aU  standards,  these 
people  ought  not  to  be  here.  If  the 
program  had  not  been  unilaterally 
curtailed  the  other  day  by  Castro, 
they  would  be  on  their  way  back  and 
Florida  should  not  have  to  bear  these 
burdens. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield  further.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  this  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. This  amendment  should  be  voted 
down. 

I  commend  the  author  of  the  biU  on 
the  previous  budget  cutting  that  he 
has  imposed  very  successfully,  but  this 
one  is  quite  different.  Although  I  have 
supported  the  gentleman  on  the 
others.  I  cannot  support  him  on  this. 
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Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  right  I  wUl  yield  to  my  friends. 

But  what  this  is  we  are  dealing  with 
is  human  beings,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  not  talking  about  Manbo* 
of  Congress  who  make  $70,000  a  year. 
I  am  not  talking  about  big  shots  and 
pillars  of  their  communities.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  flotsams  and  the  Jetsam 
of  human  society.  I  am  talking  about 
the  people  who  are  the  outcasts  of  all 
outcasts.  Those  are  the  people  that 
are  covered  by  this  bQl.  and  if  this 
gentleman's  amendment  ungenerous, 
and  uncharacteristicaUy  ungenerous, 
is  allowed  to  i>ass.  we  have  placed  so- 
called  budget  concerns  above  the 
needs  for  human  concerns. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  I  Just  want  to  indi- 
cate that  if  they  are  outcasts,  the  ap- 
propriation level  figures  out  to  be 
$12,000  a  year  for  everyone  incarcerat- 
ed under  this  act.  Now  that  is  not  a 
low  figure. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  a  leader  of  the  92  Group 
and  of  this  Chamber  and  of  tills  coun- 
try, and  I  salute  him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Maz- 
zou] has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vouemxr  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mazzou  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  Just  salute 
the  gentleman  for  his  efforts.  But  I 
Just  do  not  think  this  day  and  this 
time  that  this  amendment  is  correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
fromMlnourL 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  Just  like  to 
uk  the  gentleman  firom  Kentucky  If 
the  amendment  as  proposed  Is  adopt- 
ed, these  programs  that  are  discretion- 
ary would  basically  get  the  same 
amount  of  increase  that  our  people  in 
the  United  States  get  under  Medicare 
and  Medicaid,  under  that  present 
budget,  would  they  not?  It  is  the  same, 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  do  not  think  so.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  we  in  the 
SUtes  would  appreciate  more.  But  let 
me  mention  also  one  other  thing. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  our  people 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid  would 
get  less,  and  are  those  not  the  figures? 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Let  me  mention  one 
thing  to  our  friend.  Let  me  say  what 
happens  if  we  do  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, which  I  hope  this  House  in  its 
wisdom  wiU  rise  above,  we  then  lay  it 
upon  whom?  These  people  are  not 
going  to  go  back  home.  They  have 
come  here,  they  sought  relief,  and 
succor,  and  they  cannot  go  back  home. 
Then  they  are  the  responsibility  of 
New  York  or  Massachusetts  or  Wis- 
consin or  Minnesota  or  Missouri.  They 
are  going  to  have  funds  from  some 
place,  and  I  say  it  is  our  Federal  re- 
sponsibility and  we  are  the  ones  that 
ought  to  pay. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment 

I  believe  it  is  the  first  Pursell-Morri- 
son  amendment  that  I  have  not  sup- 
ported. 

I  think  some  distinctions  have  been 
made  by  the  previous  speaker  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  program  versiu 
a  number  of  others  we  have  dealt 
with.  The  Importance  here  is  that 
these,  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  cut.  goes  to  those 
things  that  we  on  the  committee  have 
tried  to  put  in  there  over  the  last 
niunber  of  years  as  we  have  looked  at 
the  problems  with  respect  to  the  over- 
all welfare  dependence  of  this  popula- 
tion. This  affects  the  social  services, 
which  is  the  language  training  and  the 
Job  training  portion  of  the  programs, 
plus  the  medical  screening  and  initial 
treatment. 

What  is  medical  screening  and  initial 
treatment?  What  that  means  is  that 
when  these  i>eople  come  into  this 
coimtry.  under  laws  we  have  already 
established,  imder  procedures  that 
have  been  well  established,  when  they 
come  here  we  have  the  physicians,  we 
have  the  nurses  to  do  an  initial  medi- 
cal screening  to  see  tf  they  have  tuber- 
culosis, to  see  if  they  have  leprosy,  to 
see  if  they  have  a  number  of  the 
public  health  problems  that  in  most 
parts  of  our  country  we  have  not  seen 
in  any  large  percentages  in  decades,  in 
some  cases  in  generations. 


those 
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I  will  readily  admit  that  we  did  not 
do  the  Job  in  the  past  that  we  should 
have  d^ne  in  terms  of  the  screening  in 
the  camps  before  they  came  here.  But 
in  addition  to  increasing  the  effort  on 
that  sl4e,  we  also  should  Increase  the 
effort  on  this  side. 

It  Is  ^ot  a  question  of  whether  these 
funds  sre  going  to  be  paid.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  j  whether  the  local  taxpayer  is 
going  tf  be  required  to  foot  the  bOl  for 
(s  that  may  be  visited  upon 
c(»nmunlty.  And  if  It  is  a 
of  public  health,  we  owe  It  to 
.  \  frankly.  It  will  cost  less  hi 
the  lozig  run  if  we  take  care  of  the 
problem  at  the  initial  screening,  and 
that  is  I  the  problem  I.  frankly,  have 
with  this  amendment.  It  goes  toward 
those  sorface  things  that  we  have  at- 
tempted to  develop  over  the  past  5 
years  to  take  care  of  the  problems  we 
nowseei 

The  Question  of  language  training, 
you  cad  take  a  PhJ3.  from  Southeast 
Asia  who  does  not  spe»k  English.  He 
will  have  less  of  a  chance  to  get  a  Job 
and  move  off  welfare  than  someone 
who  is  iemlskilled  but  has  some  Eng- 
lish. So  I  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  in- 
crease the  efforts  that  we  have  made, 
because  we  believe  that  the  effort  we 
have  m»de  thus  far  has  been  inad- 
equate. 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
When  you  have  85  percent  of  the 
people  still  on  welfare  after  3  years  in 
my  hoifie  State  of  California,  when 
you  haje  54  percent  of  the  people 
within  3  years  on  welfare  throughout 
the  entire  United  States,  something  is 
not  woi^ing. 

One  oif  the  things  we  have  tried  to 
say  is  how  do  you  make  the  process 
work.  We  have  tried  to  say,  as  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  that  there  are  a 
couple  <tf  areas  where  we  think  we  can 
improve  on  what  we  have  done.  One  is 
in  language  training  skills  and  one  is 
in  Job  t^dnlng,  to  get  them  off  welfare 
so  that  Fou  are  not  going  to  be  paying 
the  enotlements  that  the  gentleman 
from  l^chigan  has  talked  about  that 
we  canitot  control.  All  we  are  going  to 
do,  hi  n^  opinion,  by  this  is  give  them 
less  modey  to  do  the  Job.  to  ensure 
that  thdy  will  not  be  on  welfare  where 
the  ge^eman  from  Bdichlgan  tells  us 
we  cannot  limit  the  amount  of  money 
to  whlcB  they  are  going  to  be  entitled, 
so  it  resQly  is  heading  us  in  the  wrong 
dlrectiom. 

Medicil  screening  and  initial  treat- 
ment. If' you  have  been  to  any  of  these 
areas,  you  know  it  is  essential,  and  we 
are  not  doing  the  Job  we  should  be 
doing  there. 

Is  thl4  an  increase  in  these  sections 
over  pr^ent  law?  Yes.  it  is.  Why  do  we 
have  th*  Increase?  Because,  as  the  au- 
thorizinf  committee,  we  have  looked 
at  the  program  that  exists  thus  far 
and  we  |iave  said  it  does  not  work,  it  is 
falling,  t>e  need  to  do  more. 
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To  do  more,  do  you  have  to  enforce 
that  need  or  that  commitment  to  need 
with  funds?  We  happen  to  believe  that 
you  do. 

I  readily  aklmlt  that  it  is  an  Increase 
in  funds,  we  made  it  an  Increase  in 
fimds  because  we  thought  there  was 
an  additional  need.  And  if  the  mem- 
bership believes  that  there  is  not  an 
additional  ^ed.  I  would  say  go  ahead 
and  supporf  the  amendment.  If  you 
acknowledge  there  is  an  additional 
need,  that  irie  need  additional  funds  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  bill,  which 
we  have  looked  at  very,  very  carefully, 
and  they  are  very  specific  In  terms  of 
what  they  are  attempting  to  do— this 
is  not  a  biOout  for  the  individual 
people.  It  is  not  giving  them  more 
than  you  aije  going  to  give  Medicare 
recipients.  It  is  a  question  of  should 
you  screen  them  and  give  than  initial 
medical  treatment  when  they  come  to 
this  coimtiT  with  medical  problems 
that  most  ot,  us  do  not  have,  that  most 
of  our  docto^  have  never  seen  and.  in 
fact,  in  som^  cases  of  a  public  health 
nature  that  we  eradicated  a  long  time 
ago.  It  is  In  our  interests  and  for  our 
protection,  Ik^nkly.  to  m^intjiin  these 
funds. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiijman,  I  understand  the 
hour  is  late,  but  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  a  very  important  issue. 
We  are  talking  about  the  most  help- 
less people  1»  the  world  in  many  ways, 
at  least  the  ibost  helpless  in  this  coun- 
try. They  ide  refugees.  They  did  not 
Just  paramute  here  without  any 
screening.  They  met  some  fairly  stiff 
tests  that  ss^d  that  they  were  fleeing 
from  very  unpleasant  conditions.  In 
many  cases  they  are  here  because  of  a 
war  that  was  fought,  that  destroyed 
and  uprooted  and  caused  them  these 
problems. 

The  gentl^nan  from  Kentucky  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  be- 
tween themi  have  put  an  enormous 
amount  of  tftne  on  this  kind  of  a  sub- 
ject and  there  is  not  a  less  useful  thing 
for  a  politicly  to  do  than  to  concern 
himself  wltl:|  refugees,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  dBllfomla  and  the  gentie- 
man  from  Kratucky  have  done.  These 
are  not  people  who  vote.  Certainly 
they  are  not  i  people  who  have  friends. 
They  are  not)  people  who  are  very  well 
liked,  to  a  certain  extent. 

What  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  work 
out  a  thougl^tful  program  that  on  the 
one  hand  maintains  for  them  a  mini- 
mal level  of  decency,  and  at  the  same 
time  confronts  these  terrible  condi- 
tions for  thjese  people  who  do  not 
speak  our  lahguage,  but  they  did  not 
come  here  in  a  planned  or  an  orderly 
way,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  case  of 
these  refugees— some  violent  people 
sent  them  t^re— of  course,  they  are 
unprepared,  and  the  communities  are 
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unprepared  to  meet  their  needs.  So  we 
have  tried  to  cope  in  a  sensible  way 
with  their  problems. 

We  are  told  what  about  the  budget 
resolution.  The  budget  resolution  is  a 
useful  thing  but  it  does  not  pretend  to 
deal  in  absolute  specifics  with  this 
level.  You  do  not  do  violence  to  the 
budget  resolution  when  you  get  down 
to  items  of  $10  million  or  $12  million  if 
you  decide  to  make  a  little  exception 
here  or  there.  The  budget  resolution 
deals  in  broad  categories.  It  was  never 
Intended  that  the  Budget  Committee 
would  be  the  authorizing  committee 
for  such  a  level  of  detail. 

Are  we  really  going  to  be  told  that 
the  Budget  Committee  decides  what 
Idnd  of  medical  screening  is  needed 
and  how  you  deal  precisely  with  tech- 
nical points  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia makes?  We  are  within  the  spirit 
of  the  budget  as  we  authorize,  but 
that  does  not  mean  you  do  not  go  $10 
million  or  $12  million  here  or  there  up 
when  an  authorizing  committee,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  sajrs  we  need  to  re- 
spond more. 

D  1600 

Let  me  throw  this  one  argument  in: 
There  is  in  the  city  of  Boston  right 
now,  and  I  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  but  God  Imows  I  tried 
in  the  last  redlstricting  and  did  not  get 
it— but  I  may  In  the  next  one— but  in 
the  city  right  now  the  major  police 
problems  are  resentments  against 
Asians.  We  have  got,  sadly,  and  it  is 
not  because  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  America,  it  is  because 
there  is  something  the  matter  with 
human  beings,  people  of  different 
races,  different  religions,  and  different 
languages  often  conflict  with  each 
other  and  rub  up  against  each  other  in 
an  unpleasant  way.  It  is  our  Job  to  try 
to  deal  with  that,  particularly  when 
the  refugees  are  here  because  of  Fed- 
eral Government  policy.  What  we  are 
saying  is  we  recoi^iize  the  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  spend  a  little  bit  more. 
We  are  talking  here  about  $14  million 
versus  $9  million  in  one  category.  Are 
you  going  to  tell  me  that  we  are  violat- 
ing the  principle  of  budget  resolution 
over  a  $5  million  item  that  nobody  in 
the  Budget  Committee  could  be  ex- 
pected to  tell  you  about  because  it  is 
not  in  their  competence  to  deal  with 
such  minutiae? 

Pass  this  resolution  and  you  can  tell 
yourselves  you  are  consistent  because 
you  think  NASA  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdatlon  and  racial  tensions  in 
Minnesota  and  Boston  are  the  same 
thing  and  you  will  have  exacerbated 
unfortunately,  the  racial  tensions, 
though  not  intentionally.  Obviously 
people  are  not  trying  to  do  that.  There 
is  a  good  reason  for  consistency.  But  if 
you  lock  this  up  into  one  kind  of  prin- 
ciple, if  we  are  really  in  this,  let  us 
freeze  everything  and  let  us  go  home 
and  mail  in  our  cards.  We  do  not  have 


to  vote  an  authorization.  Let  us  Just 
say:  OK,  we  will  freeze  everything.  My 
friend  from  Minnesota  is  applauding. 
Fine,  let  him  leave  me  this  card  and 
we  will  work  something  out  with  the 
Parliamentarian.  But  I  think  the  rest 
of  us  would  rather  exercise  a  little  dis- 
cretion, for  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money.  People  like  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  not  among  our  most  profli- 
gate Members,  maybe  da  not  have  the 
credentials  as  fiscal  conservatives  in 
these    matters,    but    we    have    some 
people  here  who  I  think  may  meet 
that  more  stringent  test.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  terribly  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive problem,  racial  tensions,  refugees 
from  oppression,  people  whose  lives 
are  uprooted  by  the  Vietnamese  war 
whom  we  are  trying  to  resettle  in  a 
sensible  and  decent  way  in  this  coun- 
try. To  say,  if  they  should  get  these 
slight  increases,  to  say  they  should  not 
get    those    because    it    violates    the 
budget  resolution  seems  to  me  unto- 
ward. I  was  glad  to  Join  with  my  friend 
from  Connecticut  [Blr.  Mokbisoh]  yes- 
terday raising  the  amoimt  for  legal 
services.  I  think  the  budget  resolution 
says  OK  to  that.  But  again  it  was  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money.  But 
it  set  the  cost-of-living  increase  for  the 
entitlement  program.  Why  do  we  have 
an  increase  for  the  means  test  in  enti- 
tlements? Because  of  the  desperate 
conditions  of  the  people  we  are  dealing 
with.  These  are  not  technically  entitle- 
ment programs.  But  we  are  asking  for 
funds  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  most 
helpless   and   needy   people   in   this 
country  and  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
be  seducing  the  budget  resolution  if 
you  reject  the  amendment  and  show 
some  compassion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vamo  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  FfeAMX  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Bdr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Vtt.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Bdr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  point  out 
there  are  problems  in  Minnesota  with 
regard  to  the  Indochlnese  refugees,  as 
I  pointed  out  earlier  on  the  floor. 
There  are  26.000  Indochlnese  refugees 
in  Minnesota  and  about  40  percent  of 
them  are  in  my  district.  We  have  2.600 
taking  English  as  a  second  language  in 
the  school  district. 

I  wanted  to  get  up  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  share 
the  sentiment  he  has  expressed.  This 
amendment  turns  the  freeze  concept 
into  a  fetish.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I 
think  that  each  of  us  individually  have 
signed  numerous  letters  basically  in- 
viting political  refugees  into  this  coun- 


try. And  when  they  come  I  think  they 
ought  to  have  more  than  a  hat  in  their 
hand;  they  ought  to  be  able  to  benefit 
so  that  they  can  become  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  our  society. 

This  amendment  does  not  deal  with 
the  demogr^hlc  problems  and 
changes  that  are  occurring  with  re- 
spect to  the  change  in  the  refugees.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  recognize 
that. 

When  we  cut  these  programs  back, 
these  very  small  programs— these  are 
not  profligate  entitlement  programs, 
they  are  very  small,  but  the  impact  is 
very  significant— and  we  are  really 
turning  back  the  reqxmsibillty  to  the 
local  governments  and  county  govern- 
ments already  str^jped  in  terms  of 
trjring  to  meet  social  service  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     [Mr. 
FteAHKl  and  ask  others  to  let  us  not 
turn  the  freeze  issue  into  a  fetish.  Let 
us    show    that    we    can    deal    with 
common  sense  with  the  needs  of  these 
refugees  in  our  local  communities. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    MORRISON    of    Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

I  think  it  gets  dangerous,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, when  we  start  to  refer  to  $100 
million  over  2  years  as  a  small  amount 
of  money.  It  would  not  be  a  large 
amount  of  money  if  it  were  the  only 
exceptions  we  were  going  to  make  to 
the  budget  resolution  and  this  is  the 
one  we  were  going  to  do.  We  could  all 
agree  on  that.  Each  one  of  us  is  a 
great  advocate  for  the  specific  needs 
of  a  particular  program  that  we  feel  Is 
important  to  our  State  or  to  our  con- 
stituency or  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  are  deeply  involved  in.  But  it  is 
Important  to  focus  again  on  what  is 
not  being  done  here.  There  is  no  cut 
here  in  these  services.  There  is  no  cut 
in  the  amount  of  money.  There  is  an 
increase  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of 
living.  There  is  no  cut  with  respect  to 
the  entitlement  portion  of  refugee  as- 
sistance whi^  is  allowed  to  grow  in 
accordance  with  the  budget  resolution 
to  deal  with  demographic  changes  and 
cost-of-living  increases.  These  are  dis- 
cretionary programs.  They  could  be 
much  larger  as  could  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  our  poorest  citizens  who  are 
not  refugees. 

Let  us  not  be  misled;  poor  people  of 
this  country  are  located  di^roporticHi- 
ately  in  urban  America  for  reasons 
that  relate  to  Federal  policies  as  much 
as  refugees  are  in  different  parts  of 
this  country  as  a  result  of  Federal 
policies.  It  is  not  Just  refugees  whose 
burden  falls  disproportionately  around 
the  country.  We  are  facing  here  a  situ- 
ation In  which  we  have  to  make  a 
tough  choice  about  whether  discre- 
tionary programs  will  increase.  The 
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dlacreUonary  progrmmB  wlU  Increase 
under  this  amendment.  They  will  In- 
crease by  the  cost  of  living. 

That  is  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
we  are  golnc  to  give  discretionary  pro- 
grams for  low-income  Americans  of 
other  kinds  that  are  not  refugees. 

In  that  regard  there  is  an  equity  to 
this  amendment  in  that  it  is  not  an 
attack  upon  a  particular  group. 

Mr.  ICAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heard  from  my 
friend  fn»n  Minnesota  [Mr.  Vshto] 
say  a  minute  ago  where  this  House 
could  turn  the  freeze  idea  into  a 
fetish.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  gentle- 
man pit  the  poor  people  of  America 
who  are  U.S.  dtisens  against  the  poor 
people  in  America  who  are  not  citi- 
zens. That  is  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man has  done.  I  think  it  is  wrong. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  FtaANK]  has  said  very 
wisely  and  indtefully,  what  we  have 
tried  to  do.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lumam]  and  mjrself.  we 
have  tried  to  accommodate  both  de- 
mands, the  demands  of  the  people  of 
this  country  who  are  citizens  and 
those  who  are  in  this  country  who  are 
not  citizens.  We  think  we  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  National 
Oovemors  Association  is  for  our  bill  as 
is,  without  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties is  for  our  bill,  as  it  is,  without  the 
amendment. 

Again  with  respect  to  my  friend  I 
would  not  like  to  see  this  become  some 
kind  of  battle  of  "us"  and  "them."  We 
are  trying  to  help  aU  the  people. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Reclaiming  my  time,  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuclcy  and  his 
hard  work  in  this  area,  it  was  not  my 
intention  and  I  do  not  believe  my 
statement  suggested  we  are  pitting  one 
group  against  another.  What  it  sug- 
gested is  that  in  our  advocacy  for 
social  service  programs  that  are 
needed  by  needy  people  in  this  coun- 
try, treating  them  the  same,  treating 
low-income  people  in  this  country  and 
refugees  by  the  same  standard  is  an 
V>propriate  standard  and  a  fair  stand- 
ard and  that  is  aU  this  amendment 

does.         

Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
sield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Slattot]. 

Mr.  SLATTERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  hard  work  of  my  coUeague  from 
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Kentu^  in  this  area.  But  I  want  to 
make  4ne  point  and  that  is  I  do  not  be- 
lieve v^en  we  treat  all  the  poor  people 
in  thU  country,  whether  they  are 
native  Americans  or  refugees,  the 
same,  that  is  not  pitting  one  group 
against  another.  What  would  have  the 
effect,  in  my  Judgment,  pitted  one 
group  igainst  the  other  is  In  fact  if  we 
dUd  give  the  nonnative  American  poor 
living  In  this  country,  the  refugees, 
greate*  increases  than  we  gave  the 
native  {Americans  In  this  coxmtry  who 
also  arfe  suffering  under  the  chidns  of 
poverty. 

I  say.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
league^  let  us  treat  everyone  the 
same,  everyone  who  happens  to  be 
poor.  Under  the  proposal  we  are  talk- 
ing about  I  think  we  would  be  doing 
that 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geigleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  IfORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
yield  t^  the  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.: 

Mr.  BfAZZOLL  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman^ willingness  to  yield  further  in 
thisarqa. 
Mr.  Qhalrman,  I  would  accept  what 
itleman  from  Kansas,  one  of 
thoughtful  new  Members, 
if  we  started  from  the  same 
point.  But  we  are  not  starting 
e  same  starting  point.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said, 
we  are  talking  about  people  who  came 
into  this  coimtry  who  cannot  speak 
English,  who  do  not  have  jobs  here, 
who  do  not  share  our  general  appre- 
ciation for  a  certain  cultural  back- 
ground^we  are  playing  Just  like  we  did 
with  colnpensatory  education,  we  are 
trying  to  catch  up. 

So  to  the  extent  there  is  some  effort 
to  have  parity,  that  is  great  except 
that  you  are  not  dealing  with  apples 
and  angles;  you  are  dealing  with 
apples  and  oranges.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  would,  in  their  own  gener- 
osity sar.  not  that  they  are  being  ne- 
glected put  that  in  fact  they  do  want 
to  have  parity. 

I  D  1610 

(On  rtquest  of  Mr.  Slattcrt  and  by 
•us  consent,  Mr.  Morrisoh  of 
Icut  was  allowed  to  proceed 
Itional  minute.) 
lTTERT.  If  the  genUeman 
and  Just  in  further  response 
'  'led  friend  from  Ken- 
Just  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  when  we  are  talking  about 
these  itind  of  very,  very  sensitive 
himian  ^ues— and  that  is  what  we  are 
talking  about:  we  are  talking  about 
people's!  lives  and  health,  and  when  we 
talk  about  things  like  food  stamps  and 
Medicaid  and  WIC,  and  we  talk  about 
the  assistance  that  we  give  native 
AmericflEis  on  Indian  reservations 
around  this  country  in  the  area  of 
health  ^are,  for  example,  all  of  those 
progranis  which  I  believe  the  gentle- 
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man  would 'agree  with  me  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  perhaps  increases,  and 
I  would  like  to  be  in  the  position,  if  we 
were  not  looking  at  $230  billion  defi- 
cits which  I  believe  are  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  this  country,  to  be  able  to 
better  address  those  problems. 

I  stronglyl  believe  that  when  we  talk 
about  giving  refugees  a  larger  increase 
in  these  very  sensitive  programs,  we 
are  going  to  be  giving  to  other  native 
Americans  that  have  been  here  all 
their  lives,  t  think  we  make  a  serious 
mistake  anf  I  think  we  then  create 
the  possibility  that  we  will,  in  effect, 
be  doing  what  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  does  not  want  to  do;  and 
that  is  pit  these  groups  against  each 
other. 

Mr.  TAU^E.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  tha  last  word. 

Mr.  Chapman.  Members  of  the 
House,  in  [a  very  real  sense,  the 
moment  of  truth  is  at  hand.  Each  of 
us  Imows  that  during  the  course  of 
this  year  ne  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  malke  expenditures  for  worth- 
while cause4  I  happen  to  serve  on  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Those  two  dommlttees  handle  a  lot  of 
health  care  issues;  they  handle  a  lot  of 
education  iisues:  Job  training  issues, 
and  a  variety  of  social  services  issues. 

I  can  teU  you  that  every  time  one  of 
those  issues  comes  up  there  is  Justifi- 
cation offened  to  spend  a  lot  more 
money.  The  ^eeds  out  there  across  oiu- 
country  are  jgreat;  they  are  great  on  a 
variety  of  frpnts,  and  if  we  were  going 
to  spend  tl^  money  to  solve  all  of 
those  proble^ns,  we  would  spend  more 
money  than  Iwe  have. 

So  we  as  a  Congress  face  the  ques- 
tion. What  do  we  do  in  order  to  on  the 
one  hand  mieet  the  needs  as  best  we 
can  and  on  the  other  hand,  deal  with 
another  major  problem  that  confronts 
the  country,  and  that  is  a  raging  FM- 
eral  deficit  which  threatens  to  under- 
mine our  abiUty  to  even  do  what  we 
are  doing  now  next  year  or  the  year 
after  or  the  year  after  that. 

The  gentl^nan  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PuRsxLL]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut!  [Mr.  Mobrisoh]  have 
taken  a  touni  stand.  They  are  not  the 
Idnd  of  people — nor  am  I  nor  are  you— 
who  wants  to  stand  up  and  say  we  do 
not  have  th«  money  to  be  able  to  do 
all  we  would  like  to  do  for  this  particu- 
lar group  wl^ch  needs  our  help.  It  is 
not  easy  to  do  that,  but  it  may  be  a  lot 
kinder  to  do  that  than  it  Is  to  say  to 
all  of  those  who  have  needs,  the  illiter- 
ate in  our  country  numbering  over  50 
million,  for  whom  we  are  doing  no 
more  this  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  cannot  read  or  write;  those  who 
deserve  health  care  and  who  are  not 
receiving  it,  Respite  the  fact  that  they 
have  illnesses;  those  who  are  without 
Jobs  and  do  i  lot  have  Job  training,  de- 
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spite  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
Jobs  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

We  are  saying  to  them:  We  cannot 
afford  any  more  numey  this  year.  The 
same  has  to  be  said  in  this  case  to  this 
group,  because  if  we  do  not  bite  the 
bullet  now  and  continue  to  bite  it  as 
the  year  goes  on,  the  strength  of  our 
economy  will  be  eroded,  and  our  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  all  these  problems  in 
the  years  ahead  will  be  substantiaUy 
diminished. 

So  I  imderstand  that  it  may  not  be 
fair,  as  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
so  eloquently  pointed  out,  and  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  impression  that 
some  have  that  it  may  not  be  kind, 
and  I  understand  that  it  is  not  gentle 
and  it  is  not  pleasant,  but  if  we  do  not 
take  the  tough  stand  now.  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  we  are  going  to  constantly 
be  facing  the  same  arguments  as  dif- 
ferent appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tion bills  come  before  us. 

We  have  been  down  this  road  many 
times  before,  and  in  my  Judgment,  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
ciulail  unreasonable  growth  that 
threatens  our  ability  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  in  the  years 
ahead,  is  to  stick  with  the  freeze  prin- 
ciple. It  is  not  the  fairest  way  to  go, 
but  it  probably  is  the  ony  way  that 
has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

So  I  say  to  you  again,  the  moment  of 
truth  is  at  hand,  and  I  hope  that  we 
who  have  said  that  we  want  to  do 
something  about  the  deficit  and  do  it 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  way,  will  recog- 
nize that  this  is  not  the  Idea;  that  it  is 
the  most  effective,  the  fairest  and 
most  equitable  way  to  deal  with  this. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding,  and  I  Just  want  to 
compliment  you  on  your  statement 
and  echo  those  words.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  the  turning  point.  We 
have  coming  up  next  week  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization,  the 
foreign  aid  authorization,  and  if  we 
start  today  saying  this  is  the  exception 
to  a  freeze;  next  week  it  is  national  se- 
curity that  is  the  exception;  week 
after  that  it  is  foreign  policy,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  to  the  farm  bill:  "I 
want  you  to  take  care  of  my  farmers 
that  are  going  backrupt,"  others  want 
to  take  care  of  their  senior  citizens. 
The  gentlonan  from  Kansas  talked 
about  the  native  Americans. 

What  about  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents in  title  I  and  those  kind  of  pro- 
grams? What  about  youth  unemploy- 
ment, the  black  youth  in  our  inner 
cities?  What  about  youth  unemploy- 
ment, summer  worlc?  If  you  start  here, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  floodgate. 

I  commend  you,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men; it  is  toiigh,  it  is  unpleasant,  but  it 
is  necessary. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
Just  think  that  this  debate  has  taken  a 
wrong  turn.  It  is  a  debate  that  has 
gone  to  those  who  have  to  those  who 
have  not. 

I  know  that  every  one  of  the  persons 
who  have  spoken  are  people  who  have 
over  the  years  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  this  Nation,  and  I  Just 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  when 
you  start  to  talk  about  refugees  as  op- 
posed to  those  who  are  American  citi- 
zens as  far  as  many  of  us  are  con- 
cerned, the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  If 
there  is  need  in  this  coimtry  It  should 
not  matter,  it  should  not  matter. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  a 
person  who  has  Just  arrived  and 
cannot  speak  English  in  some  Mid- 
western State  like  Minnesota  or  those 
who  live  in  a  oommtmity  like  mine, 
and  I  would  hope  that  those  who  are 
listening  to  this  debate  understand 
that  it  is  not  one  against  the  other, 
but  that  we  are  all  in  this  together. 

I  want  to  commend  both  my  col- 
league from  Kentucky  and  my  col- 
league from  California.  Over  the  last 
several  years,  we  have  been  diametri- 
cally (H>posed  on  questions  of  immigra- 
tion, but  I  must  say  here,  as  I  Usten  to 
the  debate,  whether  it  is  a  Luhcrkh 
from  Callfomla,  a  IdAzzou  from  Ken- 
tucky, a  Frahk  from  Massachusetts, 
that  I  am  proud  that  this  debate  is 
taking  the  form  that  it  has  and  that 
once  again,  those  of  us  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  here  In  this  Congress 
imderstand  the  plight  of  those  new  ar- 
rivals. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  respond  to  what  seems  to  be 
the  wholly  unfortunate,  inaccurate, 
unwarranted  suggestion  that  if  we 
defeat  the  amendment  we  are  some- 
how favoring  newcomers  over  people 
who  are  already  here.  That  is  a  terri- 
ble misstatement. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  biggest 
single  category  of  reduction  in  the 
amendment  would  be  for  reimburw- 
ment  for  people  who  are  locked  up. 
Now  that  is  a  great  favor  we  are  doing 
these  people,  is  It  not?  We  lock  them 
up.  What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  bill  which  says,  pay  $31  million  to 
the  States  that  lock  these  people  up, 
and  the  amendment  says  cut  it  to  five. 
My  friend  from  Kansas  says,  if  you 
only  reimburse  5  Instead  of  31  for 
locking  these  people  up,  you  are  doing 
them  a  favor.  Tou  know,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  says,  $12,000  per 
person.  You  know,  people  that  are 
locked  up  would  rather  you  sovaX  leas 
on  them?  They  would  tell  you,  "Save 
the  money  for  gtiards,  don't  have  any 
guards.  Don't  fix  the  alarm  system. 
Get  rid  of  those  dogs." 

You  think  you  are  doing  people  a 
favor  when  you  lock  them  up  and  then 


reimburse  the  State?  Let  us  not  have 
this  fantasy  that  amnehow  you  are 
doing  people  this  enormous  favor 
when  the  biggest  sin^e  category  you 
are  trying  to  reduce  is  reimbursement 
for  pec^le  that  get  lodted  up. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

ytt.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  always  hate  to  come  on 
after  my  friend  from  Massachusetts; 
he  is  always  a  tough  act  to  follow,  but 
I  think  that  we  are  losing  our  focus  a 
Uttle  bit  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  sajring  is 
that  the  reqxmsibillty  for  these 
people  is  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
not  a  State  responsibility. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  frcun  Iowa 
[Bdr.  TaukzI.  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Guin«Bsoir].  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut;  they  made  great 
statements  as  far  as  fiscal  responsibfl- 
ity,  but  I  am  talking  about  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
States.  The  States  do  not  control  the 
immigration  policy,  we  have  no  ctrntrol 
as  individual  States  over  what  the  im- 
migration policy  is  going  to  be.  and  it 
is  simply  recognizing  the  Federal  role. 

D  1620 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FDRSELL.  I  Just  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  Imow  it  Is  not  a  killer  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  a  freeze  plus 
4.3  percent  increase  for  inflation.  Now, 
I  do  not  Imow  what  more  we  can  do, 
but  I  think  we  have  got  to  keep  our 
eye  on  the  target  here,  to  help  and  be 
fair  across  the  board,  because  there 
are  other  groups  out  Uiere,  next  week 
and  the  week  after.  The  defense 
budget  is  going  to  be  up  next  week,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
GuHDKRSOH]  points  out.  Lct's  see 
where  we  are.  Let's  see  who  is  going  to 
play  tough  next  week.  But  we  are  very 
fair  on  this  amendment.  We  are  not 
offering  a  Idller  amendment.  We  are 
trying  to  be  consistent  with  other  au- 
thorization bills,  to  be  fair  to  the  tax- 
payer of  the  United  States,  who  really 
has  not  been  in  this  debate  too  much 
today,  I  might  add. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  simply  to  say  that 
if  we  are  going  to  make  comparisons, 
which  are  always  odious,  let  us  at  least 
make  comparisons  correctly.  And  if 
you  are  talking  about  a  25-percent  cut 
in  the  line  item  in  this  biU.  show  me 
the  25-percent  cut  in  the  line  item 
that  you  comparing  and  then  we  will 
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know  what  we  are  talking  about  I 
have  not  heard  that  The  rhetoric  is 
good  but  the  (xnnpariaon  is  incorrect. 
Now.  the  HouM  has  already  demon- 
strated Its  courage.  H  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  wisdom  on  this  issue 
many  times.  But  Just  recenUy,  on  the 
last  amendment,  which  was  an  effort 
to  strike  out  one  of  the  services,  the 
issue  was  whether  or  not  State  and 
local  taxpayers  should  pay  the  tab  for 
Federal  policy,  and  this  House  Just 
said  a  little  while  ago  by  more  than  3 
tol  we  reoogniie  the  Federal  responsi- 
bility, we  are  willing  to  face  it  That  is 
courageous,  that  is  fair.  And  that  was 
to  the  extent  of  $50  million  on  the  line 
item.  This  amendment  is  the  same 
principle  revisited.  It  is  another  effort 
to  knock  $50  million  plus  out  of  this 
bill  covering  social  services,  covering 
medical  and  covering  incarceration. 

The  issue  is  not  the  people  who  are 
involved.  The  issue  is:  Are  you  going  to 
reimburse  the  State  and  the  local  com- 
munltles  for  Federal  responsibility? 

Mr.  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  has 
had  plmty  of  time. 

Mr.  PUR8ELL.  I  Just  want  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  did  not  ask  you  a 
question.  I  am  answering  it  myself.  I 
asked  the  question  to  myself. 

In  other  words,  you  have  already 
faced  the  issue,  and  I  think  properly, 
and  I  thank  you  for  that  and  I  think 
you  should  face  the  issue  this  time  the 
same  way.  Instead  of  knocking  out  one 
iton.  this  amendment  strikes  three 
Items.  But  the  issue  is  the  same  and 
the  amount  of  money  is  relatively  the 
same.  $60  million.  The  issue  is  still  the 
same.  Payment  Federal  responsibility, 
reimbunonent  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment The  taxpayer  is  the  same 
except  in  one  case  It  is  spread  across 
the  board  federally  and  in  the  other 
case  it  is  concentrated  only  in  the 
areas  that  had  tried  desperately  to  re- 
9ond  to  the  Federal  policy.  That  is 
what  is  unfair  if  you  vote  for  this 
amendment.  So  I  ask  you  to  vote  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Purskll], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it 


tVOR 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote.  A  recorded 
vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  278,  noes 
112.  not  voting  43.  as  follows: 
(RoQ  No.  1601 
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Bartoett 
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Swift 
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announced  the  following 


-.  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against 
changed  his  vote  from 


am(  sndment 
result 


P.  kNETTA,  WYLIE.  MAR- 
-     HOTER  changed  their 
•^o"  to  "aye." 

was  agreed  to. 
of   the   vote   was   an- 
Sbove  recorded. 
AMBRomr  ormsD  bt  mx.  waucbk 
Mr.    WAITER.    BCr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  ammdment 
The  ClerkVead  as  follows: 
AmendmentI  offered  by  BCr.  Walkkk:  On 
page  ao,  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowing  new 
■ubaectlon: 

"(g)  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Qovernment  that  the  President  In 
(»DsuItatlon  i«th  the  Attorney  Ooieral  and 

*" '-"^  federal,  state  and  <»unty  of- 

to  in  Section  13  of  this  Act, 
J  priority  on  aeeldnc  the  expe- 
ditious removil  from  this  country  and  the 
return  to  Cub  %  of  such  persons  defined  in 
subsection  (fXl)  by  any  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible meal  is,  and  to  this  end  the  Attor- 
ney General  loay  use  the  funds  hereafter 
authorised  by  this  Section  to  conduct  such 
policy." 

Mr.  WALE  £R  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairmikn.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tie  amendment  be  consid- 


all  appropriatii 
f idals  ref  erre( 
shall  place  tot 
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ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  worked  out  the  language  of  this 
amendment  with  the  committee,  and 
It  is  my  understanding  that  they  are 
going  to  take  the  amendment 

It  is  an  amendment  which  simply 
goes  to  a  section  of  the  bill  where  the 
committee,  I  think,  has  very  responsi- 
bly spoken  to  the  issue  of  incarcer- 
ation of  the  criminals  who  arrived  in 
the  Marlel  boatllf t 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tudLy. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  be  heard,  the 
majority  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
amenciment 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  LUNOREN.  ICr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  j^elding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  accept  it  on  this 
side,  too.     

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  offering  this  amend- 
ment because  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  of  the  administration  or 
anyone  else  not  returning  those  incar- 
cerated Marlelltos  that  we  have  had 
all  this  problem  with  who  are  convict- 
ed criminals  around  this  coimtry. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  make 
it  very  clear  that  that  is  what  this 
Congress  wants  to  be  done.  It  is  not 
Just  a  question  of  negotiation  with  Mr. 
Castro:  it  is  a  question  of  needing  to 
get  it  done. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment 

Bflr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walker]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  will  not  take  but  Just  a  minute  or 
so.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  a  question.  If  I  might 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Lungreh],  if  he 


would,  to  elucidate  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Members  as  well  as  for  the  record 
If  in  this  bill  any  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  committee  to  tighten  down 
and/or  to  improve  upon  the  rules  by 
which  the  so-called  voluntary  agen- 
cies, or  VOLAO's.  wlU  utilize  Federal 
funds  to  obtain  a  better  programming 
effort,  since  they  have  been  under 
some  criticism  during  the  last  year  for 
their  inability  to  use  our  Federal 
funds  wisely. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wfll 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jdelding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  I  am 
sure,  is  referring  to  comments  and 
criticisms  that  were  contained  in  a 
number  of  articles,  including  a  recent 
Reader's  Digest  article,  in  terms  of  the 
laxness  that  existed  in  the  program 
and  the  voluntary  agencies. 

This  bill  is  replete  with  many 
changes  that  have  been  made  to  better 
police  the  funding  of  the  voluntary 
agencies,  to  articulate  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  volimtary  agencies,  to 
ensure  that  there  is  cooperation  be- 
tween local  and  State  government  and 
those  voluntary  agencies,  all  to  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  taxpayers 
money,  and  also  to  the  purpose  of 
weaning  people  away  from  the  welfare 
system  and  on  the  road  toward  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee. 

BCr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

tSx.  DAUB.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentudcy. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  would  only  add  to 
what  my  friend  from  California  said: 
that  the  bill  also  requires  audits  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  of  the 
ha^nriiiTig  of  thls  money. 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
natiire  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
WriobtI  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  TiAXLBa.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bai  (HJl.  1462)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  extend  for  2  yean  the  authorisation 
of  i49ropri*tions  for  refugee  assist- 
ance, and  for  other  purposes  pursuant 

to  House  Resolution  191,  he  reported 

the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 


amendment  adopted  by  the  Cranmit- 
tee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  i»evlous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  ccMnmittee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not  the  question  is  on  the 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1650 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  cm  HA. 
1452.  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  vxo  tempore  (Mr. 
Mitchell).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  FILE 
SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  ON 
HJl.  2378.  EQUAL  ACCESS  TO 
JUSTICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judldary  be  permitted 
to  f He  a  supplemental  report  cm  the 
bill  HJl.  2378. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CX>NSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  1872.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFE3fSE  AXTTHORIZATION 

ACT.  1086 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  sulanitted  a  priv- 
Qeged  report  (R(q>t  No.  90-172)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  200)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
1872)  to  authorize  KB^mpriaXiaot  tot 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Armed  Forces 
for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  perscm- 
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nel  strengttu  for  such  flacal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
POMS,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 
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LEOIiSLATIVE  PRCX3RAM 
(Mr.  BCCHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.)  

BCr.  laCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIQHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  would 
yield.  I  would  be  happy  to  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  hawy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  business  for  this  week, 
and  upon  our  adjournment  today,  we 
wHl  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon 
<m  Monday.  There  will  be  no  session 
UMuorrow. 

On  Monday,  we  have  11  bills  sched- 
uled for  consideration  under  siispen- 
sion  of  the  rules.  We  plan  not  to  vote 
on  those  bills,  however,  on  Monday, 
but  to  postpone  any  votes  required 
until  the  following  daiy.  Tuesday. 

Those  bills  to  be  considered  under 
suqienslon  of  the  rules  are  as  follows: 
HJL  2378.  amendments  to  VS.C.. 
tiUe  5.  secUon  504: 

HJR.  2434.  patent  and  trademarii  au- 
thorliations; 

HJl.  1850.  safe  drinking  water 
amendments; 

HJl.  2380.  authorizations  for  title  10 
of  Health  Service  Act: 

BJR.  2409.  Health  Research  Exten- 
sion Act; 

HJl.  2417.  HMO  (health  mainte- 
nance organisations)  amendments; 

HJl.    2390.    orphan    drug    amend- 
ments; 
S.  413.  war  risk  Insurance; 
S.  679.  Maritime  Administration  au- 
thorlation: 

H.  Cod.  Res.  — .  welcoming  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Tunisia  on  his  offi- 
cial visit  to  the  United  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  — .  omnmending  the  Presi- 
dent on  SALT  n. 

We  wlU  meet  at  noon  on  Tuesday 
and  at  10  o'clock  for  the  balance  of 
the  week. 

Members  should  be  advised  that  be- 
ginning Tuesday,  we  wlU  take  up  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  We  Intend  to  continue  untO  we 
have  completed  it.  We  hope  that  can 
be  done  by  late  Thursday.  If  that  Is 
not  possible,  then  we  would  have  to  go 
over  into  a  Friday  session.  So  I  think  it 
would  be  well  for  Members  to  take 
that  into  account  in  their  planning. 
With  any  cooperation,  we  should  be 
able  to  finish  it  by  Thursday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
gather  also,  in  view  of  the  Importance 
of  that  legisUtlon.  that  Members 
should  be  prepared  to  meet  during  late 


hourd  probably  on  all  3  days.  Tues- 
day. Wednesday,  and  Thursday;  would 
that  Aot  be  true? 

Mr. 'WRIGHT.  That  certainly  is  cor- 
rect The  gentleman's  suggestion  is  ab- 
solutdy  right  If  we  are  to  finish  it  on 
Thuriday.  we  will  probably  need  to  be 
in  seislon  until  majrbe  7  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate fhat  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  myltlme. 

REMi>VAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1809 

Mr.  ^EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  reitioved  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bilL 
HJl.  1809.       

The,  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  jobjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleknam  tram  Iowa? 

Thefe  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEPNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEt>NESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  or^  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day n 
daynL_^        

The]  SPEAKER 


le  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 


there 


Mr 


pro    tempore.    Is 


bbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentle  nan  from  Texas? 
The]  e  was  no  objection. 


AixfouRNBffiarr  to  mondat. 

JUNE  17.  1985 
WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unaniifious  consent  that  when  the 
House'  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to 
meet  ^t  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next.     

The ;  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  bbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentle  nan  from  Texas? 

The]  e  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  HJl.  1617,  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  AU- 
THGBtlZATION  ACT  FOR 

FISOAL  YEAR  1988 

IFUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
•us  consent  to  take  from  the 
'8  table  the  biU  (HJl.  1817)  to 
appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
lonal  Bureau  of  Stuidards  for 
'ear  1988.  and  for  other  pur- 
.  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto .  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, i  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  %y  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  Objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  aone  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fdqua.  Waloiibt,  Lamm,  Lujah.  and 

BOKHLSRT. 


June  IS,  1985 


June  IS,  1985 
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There  wi  is  no  objection. 


REPORT  I  OF  THE  CHEMICAL 
WARFA  IE  REVIEW  COMMIS- 
SION—iteSSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDgNT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mrs. 
Booos]  lai<  I  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing ma  sage  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States:  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  wlttiout  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

(For  mesaage.  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday.  June  13. 
1985.) 


HEARNG 


D  1220 


TO  BE  HELD  ON 
JUNK  BONDS" 

(Mr.  PAjtRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PAIteis.  Mr.  ^Teaker.  nearly 
everyone  agrees  that  a  certain  amount 
of  corporate  takeover  is  a  good  thing, 
serving  what  Joseph  A.  Shumpeter 
christened  "The  Process  of  Creative 
Destructioii"  whereby  c^ltallsm  de- 
stroys old  Structures  and  creates  new 
ones.  I 

Cvltalini  is  by  nature  a  form  or 
method  ot  economic  exchange,  and 
not  only  oiever  is,  but  never  can  be. 
stationary.  I  The  fundamental  iwipiii— 
that  keeps  the  capitalist  engine  In 
motion  conies  from  the  new  consumer 
goods,  the  new  markets,  the  new 
methods  ot  production  In  transporta- 
tion, the  n«w  forms  of  Industrial  orga- 
nization th|it  cvltalist  enterprise  cre- 
ates. 

We  WlU  have,  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  of  the  w^nn^y  uid  Fi- 
nance Ccnnmlttee  of  which  I  am  the 
ranking  me  nber.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  hear- 
ing on  the!  use  of  "Junk  b(mds"  on 
June  19.  and  I  would  like  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  obUeagues  to  Include  In  the 
record  an  tutorial  that  appeared  in 
the  WaU  Street  Journal  on  Wednes- 
day. June  5i  1985  on  this  Issue.  I  would 
hope  that  they  will  remember— and  it 
is  importai^  to  do  so— "that  greed  Is 
disciplined  Jby  the  marketplace,  that 
by  and  large  takeovers  succeed  only  if 
a  broadly  j  diversified  market  ap- 
proves." 

I  look  forward  to  those  hearings.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  they  will  be  beneficial 
to  the  mem  >er8hlp  of  this  House. 
Takm  vbu:  Tri  Maur  Tnr 


ttie 


The  openli^ 
or  domeatie. 
ment  from 
auch  oonoenii 
nme  prooen 
may  use  that 
revolutloniaei 


up  of  new  maiteta.  foreign 

'  the  organteatiomU  develop- 

craft  abop  and  factory  to 

aa  VA.  Steel  illustrate  the 

or  Industrial  mutation— if  I 

biological  tenn— that  instantly 

the  economiti  structure  f ran 


within,  incessantly  destroying  the  old.  incea- 
aantly  creating  a  new  one.  This  prooeaa  of 
Creative  Destruction  is  the  essential  fact 
about  capitalism.  It  Is  what  capitalism  con- 
sists In  and  what  every  capitalist  concern 
has  got  to  Uve  in. .  .  . 

mhe  problem  that  is  usually  being  visu- 
alized Is  how  capitalism  administers  existing 
structures,  whereas  the  relevant  problem  is 
how  it  creates  and  destroys  them.— Joseph 
A.  Shumpeter  "Capltallam.  Socialism  and 
Democracy" 

So  the  greatest  economist  of  our  century 
described  the  essence  of  cvitaUsm.  And 
after  listening  to  the  big  debate  on  corpo- 
rate takeovers  this  year,  we  foimd  our  way 
bacli  to  his  great  hodk.  and  parUctilarly  the 
chapter  "The  Process  of  Creative  Destruc- 
tion." For  the  longer  we've  thought  about 
the  subject  the  less  we've  come  to  fear  a 
"takeover  mania."  Instead  we  fear  some 
heavy-handed  congressional  regulation.  If 
indeed  the  Delaware  Supreme  Court  has 
not  alr^b'  gone  too  far  with  Its  recent 
ruling  h^inWtig  numagements  new  defensive 
powers.  The  danger  In  inhibiting  takeovers 
Is  cutting  off  Shumpeter'8  creative  destruc- 
tion. 

Readers  of  this  page  have  been  able  to 
follow  a  remarkable  airing  of  the  sides  of 
the  takeover  debate:  raider  Sir  James  Oold- 
smith  (Feb.  11),  polson-pUl  Inventor  Martin 
Upton  (Asnil  5),  investment  banker  Felix 
Rohatyn  (April  18),  Prof,  wmiam  J.  Carney 
of  Xteory  Unlverrity  (April  39).  Oregg  Jar- 
rell  and  Kenneth  Lehn  of  the  SEC  (May  1), 
Sen.  Pete  Domenld  on  his  bill  to  regulate 
takeovers  (May  14),  Frederick  Joseph  of 
Drexel  Bumtaam  Lambert  in  defense  of 
"Junk  bonds"  (May  31). 

CUATXVB  Dmaucnoa— I 

Critics  of  takeovers  like  Mr.  Upton.  Mr. 
Rohatyn  and  Sen.  Domenld  have  imdoubt- 
edly  been  able  to  Identify  some  problems. 
But  many  of  them  are  either  not  unique  to 
takeovers  (high  leverage)  or  already  being 
sorted  out  In  the  marketplace  (green-maU). 
On  ^Tfiltm*  we  have  been  more  Impressed  by 
the  arguments  of  the  defenders.  In  particu- 
lar, they  can  show  that  much  of  what  is 
being  critidaed  is  legitimate  Investment 
banking— creating  new  financial  instru- 
ments and  new  corporate  structures  more 
suited  to  the  contemporary  marketplace. 

This  Is  perhaps  moat  easily  seen  by  focus- 
ing on  one  Issue,  the  "restructuring"  of  the 
oil  Industry.  T.  Boone  Pi^ens  gave  his 
views  on  this  issue  in  a  Jan.  8  letter,  and  it 
was  addressed  quite  Independently  of  the 
takeover  battles  In  a  Feb.  31  article  by  John 
Sawhlll  of  McKlnaey  4t  Co.  The  turbulence 
of  energy  prices  in  the  1970s  has  completdy 
changed  the  environment  for  the  oil  Indus- 
try, creating  a  glut  of  refinery  capacity, 
leaving  producing  nations  rather  than  inter- 
national companies  In  control  of  oil  reserves 
and  greatly  mhannlng  the  importance  of 
the  qwt  market  for  crude  olL  In  these  new 
conditions,  the  traditional  vertically  Inte- 
grated oil  company  is  no  longer  necessarily 
the  best  answer  for  either  the  Investor  or 
the  consumer. 

The  problem  is  how  to  shed  Inefficient  re- 
finery capacity,  take  advantage  of  the  spot 
market,  and  return  cash  flows  from  oil  pro- 
duction to  the  capital  markets  so  they  can 
be  redirected  to  other  opportunities.  It  Is 
not  impossible  to  do  this  within  the  struc- 
ture of  present  oQ  companies;  refineries  and 
retail  outlets  are  being  doaed.  Exxon,  surely 
not  under  nay  takeover  threat,  has  rvgnu- 
chased  some  of  Its  shares,  a  way  of  return- 
ing money  to  the  capital  markets.  But  iner- 


tia attaches  to  any  large  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture, and  even  when  raiders  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  ousting  managements  they  have 
often  been  the  catalysts  for  necessary  re- 
structuring. 

This  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  every 
takeover  proposal  Is  ecooomlcally  Justified, 
let  alone  that  the  raiders  are  motivated  by  a 
publle-spirited  desire  to  improve  economic 
efficiency.  But  leglslatots  or  Judges  who 
have  to  dedde  on  takeover  law  ou^t  to 
read  "The  Market  for  Corporate  Control"  in 
February's  report  by  the  CouncQ  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  a^ilch  concluded  that  take- 
overs add  to  economic  efficiency  and  wealth, 
and  should  be  not  discouraged  but  encour- 
aged. 

In  particular.  It's  important  to  remember 
that  greed  Is  disciplined  by  the  marketplace, 
that  by  and  large  takeovers  succeed  only  If  a 
broadly  dlverslfled  market  approves.  Wall 
Street  still  echoes  with  laughter  at  the  cash- 
leas  bid  for  CBS  by  Ted  Turner,  who  is 
probably  not  motivated  solely  by  economic 
considerations.  Few  such  flliaay  offers  ever 
reach  public  prints.  More  often  raiders  are 
going  to  pick  companies  on  which  they 
think  they  can  make  money.  Junk  bond 
dealers  and  buyers  wOl  back  deals  on  which 
they  think  tbey  can  make  money,  the  arbi- 
tragers will  buy  only  If  they  think  tbey  can 
make  money  on  a  successful  deaL  And 
shareholders  will  seU  only  if  the  stock  price 
goes  up. 

The  mariut  test  of  hostile  takeover  may 
not  provide  abaolute  proof  that  every  deal  is 
an  example  of  Creative  Destruction  at  work. 
But  the  market  we  submit  is  a  far  better 
test  than  anything  (^mgreas  Is  likely  to 
devise. 


CAVE-IN  ON  THE  CONTRAS 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remariu  and  Include 
extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  C^alifomla.  Mr. 
%)eaker,  yesterday  this  body  reversed 
course  and  made  a  sad  and  unfortu- 
nate decision  to  provide  aid  to  the  so- 
called  Contras  in  Nicaragua.  This  deci- 
sion could  have  tragic  consequences 
both  for  Latin  America  and  for  us. 

Today's  Los  Angeles  Times  Identifies 
the  real  Issues  on  which  we  must 
remain  focused.  It  states: 

"What  Congress  ultimately  must  do 
Is  stop  helling  the  Contras  once  and 
for  all  and  force  Reagan"— M  they  put 
it— "to  abandon  the  cockeyed  notion 
that  the  Nlearaguan  rebels  represent  a 
force  that  can  push  the  Sandinistas 
around  until  they  start  seeing  things 
the  White  House  «»y." 

As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  indicated, 
the  Contadora  process,  which  Is  our 
best  hope  for  peace  in  this  region: 

Would  have  a  better  chance  of  working  if 
Congress  kept  aid  to  tbe  Contras  bottled  up. 
Votes  like  those  of  Wednesday  Just  increase 
the  chances  of  expanding  violence  and 
bloodshed  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we  wlU  take 
these  admonitions  to  heart  and  re- 
think the  unfortunate  decisions,  with 
potentially  tragic  consequences,  that 
were  made  yesterday. 


The  entire  text  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  article  is  as  follows: 

CaVB-IS  OS  THX  COWTKM» 

The  big  Democratic  vote  in  the  House 
Wednesday  for  "humanitarian"  aid  to  tbe 
contra  rebels  In  Nicaragua  might  make 
sense  If  the  members  really  believed  any 
good  would  come  of  It. 

But  for  many,  the  vote  was  more  cynical 
tban  that  It  was  an  effort  made  In  many 
cases  purely  for  pcMtical  self-protection,  to 
appease  President  Reagan.  irt>o  has  been 
trying  for  months  to  send  more  military  as- 
sistance to  the  guerrillas  fighting  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  Since  bis  request  for  114 
millkm  in  ooiUra  aid  was  drfeated  in  April. 
Reagan  has  Intensified  bis  attacks  aa  tbe 
Sandinistas  as  Soviet  puppets,  suggesting 
that  I'liiigifiiiwii  who  did  not  support  tbe 
oontnu  are  soft  on  communlwn  and  scaring 
Democrats  from  oonaervattve  dMricts. 
Many  tmtUibeA  tbeir  votes  Just  to  get  tbe 
President  off  their  backs. 

The  turnaround  was  about  as  complete  as 
any  in  recent  Cnngrfilnnal  history.  In 
April,  the  House  voted  in-131  agaiiwt  aid 
for  the  contras  of  any  kind.  Tbe  Wednesday 
vote  was  348-184  In  favor  of  afcL 

To  be  fair,  tbe  President's  rbetoric  was 
not  the  only  factor  in  tbe  turnabout  Many 
memljers  said  they  swttAed  sides  iMcause 
Nicaragua  Preaklcnt  Daniel  Ortega  flew  to 
Moaoow  to  aeek  aid  almoat  tmmediatdy 
after  the  April  vote. 

Some  Houae  Democrats  tried  to  put  the 
best  face  on  tbeIr  rweraal  by  noting  that 
the  new  ocmtn  bill  provldea  $27  miUian  otdy 
for  nonlethal  items  like  food,  dotbing  and 
medldne.  It  also  manrtatfs  that  tbe  money 
be  distrtbuted  by  tbe  Agency  for  Interna^ 
tlonal  Devdopment  rather  tban  tbe  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  wlilcb  la  tbe  dealgnatfd 
agency  for  ooatrn  aid  in  a  similar  bill  al- 
ready approved  by  tbe  Senate. 

But  as  Rep.  Edward  P.  Boland  (D-Mass.) 
aptly  put  It  the  wbcrie  coooept  of  nonlethal 
or  humanitarian  aid  for  tbe  contras  Is  "a  fig 
leaf."  Every  U.S.  aid  didlar  tbe  contras  uae 
to  buy  food  or  medidne  frees  up  another 
dollar  tbey  have  raised  from  otiier  sources 
to  buy  guns  and  buDeta. 

The  House  leadership  can  try  to  stall  tbe 
aid  bni  in  a  conference  onrimlttee  that  wHl 
be  appointed  to  resirtve  differenoes  lietween 
the  House  and  Senate  versiooa,  but  that 
would  only  poatpcne  tbe  damage  Ooogreas 
Is  doing  by  cooperating,  even  with  relatively 
small  MWMiiitM  of  money,  with  White  Houae 
policy  on  Nicaragua. 

What  Congreas  ultimately  must  do  Is  stop 
helping  the  contras  once  and  for  aU  and 
force  Reagan  to  aliandon  tbe  uuukeyed 
notion  that  tbe  Nlearaguan  rebds  represent 
a  fnoe  that  can  push  the  Sandinistas 
aroimd  untO  tbey  start  seeing  things  tbe 
White  House  way.  Even  assuming  that 
Reagan  can  keep  his  "covert"  war  against 
the  Sandinistas  going,  it  will  never  have 
much  chance  of  success  Despite  all  the  pri- 
vate  financial  support  the  contras  get  from 
right-wing  ideologues,  they  simply  do  not 
have  the  popidar  support  Inside  Nicaragua 
to  defeat  tbe  Sandinistas. 

THe  only  way  tbe  United  States  can  exert 
a  moderating  Infliienoe  on  Nicaragua,  undCT 
the  present  circumstances  and  conddertng 
tbe  sorry  history  of  U.8.  intervention  In 
that  country,  is  to  put  some  distance  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Congress  must  give 
democratic  allies  In  Latm  America  a  dtance 
to  deal  with  tbe  Nlearaguan  revolutionaries 
free  of  the  crisis  atmosphere  created  by  tbe 
Administration.  Tlie  Contadora  countries— 
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Mezioo.  Venouela.  ColorabU  and  Panama- 
have  tbe  nine  interart  in  Centnd  American 
■UbOlty  that  tbe  United  States  does,  and 
know  the  Sandtnlrtae  better.  Contadora  re- 
main* the  beat  hope  for  Iteepinv  peace  be- 
tween NIcarMum  and  ita  neichbor^  The 
Contadora  praceas  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  worklnc  If  ConsreH  kept  aid  to 
the  contraa  bottled  up.  Votes  like  tboae  of 
Wedneaday  Just  increaae  the  chances  of  ex- 
panding violence  and  bloodahed  In  Central 
America. 
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BALTIC  STATES  FREEDOM  DAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnmzio]  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Madam  Speaker. 
June  14  is  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
illegal  Soviet  occupation  of  lAtvia.  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania.  In  1940.  these 
three  Baltic  States  were  overrun  and 
forced  into  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  barbaric  action  which  the 
United  States  stlU  refuses  to  recognize. 

Since  1940.  Soviet  liistorians  have 
been  systematic  in  their  attempts  to 
rewrite  history  and  prove  that  these 
three  nations  voluntarily  accepted 
Communist  rule.  However,  in  fact, 
many  brave  men.  women,  and  children 
of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania 
risked  their  lives  in  their  fight  against 
Soviet  domination,  and  they  continue 
in  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  own 
national,  cultiutd.  and  religious  herit- 
age. 

During  the  initial  attempts  to  "russi- 
fy" these  three  separate,  distinct  na- 
tional cultures— Latvian.  Estonian,  and 
Lithuanian— political  and  religious 
leaders,  teachers,  and  intellectuals 
who  opposed  Soviet  occupation  disap- 
peared. The  intelligentsia,  along  with 
thousands  of  innocent  men.  women, 
and  chfldren  were  deported  to  Siberi- 
an labor  camps,  and  some  were  tor- 
tured and  others  executed.  The  depor- 
tation process  lasted  0  long  years. 

For  those  who  were  allowed  to 
remain  behind,  the  Soviets  Imposed 
severe  restricticHis  on  their  religious 
practices.  custcHns.  and  use  of  native 
languages.  Libraries  containing  the 
histories  of  the  peoples  of  Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, and  Lithuania  were  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  as  the  Communists  at- 
tempted to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  the 
heritage  of  these  three  countries. 

Despite  this  Soviet  brutality  which 
continues  to  this  day,  the  coimtries  of 
Lativa.  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  have 
endured  and  their  peoples  have  not 
forsaken  their  national  Identities  or 
their  hope  for  freedom.  Their  courage 
refuses  to  die  and  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  others  living  under  the 
yoke  of  Ccmimunist  rule. 

The  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries continue  to  assert  the  nonvalldlty 
of   the   Soviets'   control   over   these 


couiltries.  and  Latvia.  Estonia,  and 
Lithliania  are  recognized  and  repre- 
sented by  diplomats  and  consulates  as 
distiiict  nations.  The  plight  of  the  citi- 
zens lof  these  countries,  who  are  trying 
to  escape  from  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, is  of  deep  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  freedom- 
lovlBto  people  throughout  the  world. 
Theiiefore,  I  was  privfleged  to  add  my 
as  a  cosponsor  to  House  Joint 
lution  263.  a  bill  to  designate 
Jimel  14.  1986.  as  BalUc  Freedom  Day. 
^  legislation  was  recently  ap- 
proved this  week  by  the  f  uU  House  of 
Repi^ntatives  with  my  strong  sup- 
port, and  the  text  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 263  follows: 

H.J.  Rn.363 
Joinii  Resolution  «i— i|^«Mwy  jxmt  14,  liMIS, 
as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 
Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics ol  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherined  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical|fteedom  and  independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  dependent,  sovereim  nations  belong- 
ing toiand  fully  recognized  by  the  League  of 
Natloas:and 

WhSreas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions,  and  languages  distinc- 
tively {foreigzi  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
pubUcB  (n.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  iUegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  ^corporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendepce  and  sovereignty  Into  the  n.8j8Jt. 
and 

Wh*eas  the  VSSJR.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematully  removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  ^elr  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberig  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  reldcate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing thf  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction;  and 
Wh(g«as  the  n.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  cik>tlve  people  of  the  BalUc  Republics 
an  opi^reasive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  dvll  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom;  and 

Wh«reaa  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  KsKwiia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  |he  n.SJBJl.,  locked  into  a  union  they 
deploi^,  denied  basic  htmian  rights,  and  per- 
seeuteil  for  daring  to  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
chamiaon  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  natUmal  self-determination,  human 
rightsj  and  religloua  freedom,  and  opposed 
to  opB^easlon  and  impolalism:  and 

Whe|«as  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  International  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world^ndudlng  those  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to 
determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of  foreign 
domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U3&R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  Ithe  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
publlci  separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.8.SJt.  or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  po- 
Utical,puid  religious  freedoms;  and 

the  U ASA.  consolpta  Lithuanl- 
ns,  and  Bstonlans  into  the  Soviet 
Arme<|  Forces  compelling  them  to  serve  in 
Afghanistan.  Vietnam,  and  Cuba;  and 

Whe^vas  1985  marks  the  forty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  United  States  continued 
policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of  the  illegal  occu- 


pation of  iithuanla,  Latvia,  and  Brtoola  by 
the  U3£ A:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
JtesolMdjfty  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
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theU 
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ful 

dominatii 


of  the  United  Statea  of  America 

ossemMed.  That  the  Congress 

'  States  recognises  the  contlnu- 

the  right  of  the  people  of 

and  Estonia  for  f reedcmi 

from  the  domination  of 

and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 

recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the 

ibllcs  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 

\  for  independence  from  foreign 

and  oppression  and  that  the 

■--T  of  June  1985,  the  annlversa- 

deportatkm  of  Baltic  peoples 

lomelands  in  1941,  be  dealmated 

^       Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 


fourteenth 
ry  of  the 
from  their 

"Baltic., , , .  „  »,^ 

solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  ensUved  Baltic  people 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
be  author!^  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation fdr  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
acUvlties.    , 

Mr.  Sp^er.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
Americana  of  Latvian.  Estonian,  and 
Llthuanlah  descent  in  the  11th  Con- 
gressionall  District  of  Illinois  which  I 
am  honored  to  represent,  and  all  those 
across  this  Nation  In  commemorating 
Jime  14.  IfiSS.  as  the  45th  anniversary 
of  Baltic  States  Freedom  Day.  Let  us 
Join  hancb  with  those  brave  individ- 
uals who  continue  to  oppose  Commu- 
nist persecution,  and  let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  the  independent  govern- 
ments of  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Lithua- 
nia will  one  day  be  restored  so  that 
these  three  nations  wiU  once  again  be 
able  to  determine  the  course  of  their 
own  destiiiles.9 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unaaimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative,  program  and  any  special 
orders  her  stof  ore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cauahah)  to  revise  and 
extend  thflr  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous Blaterial:) 

Mr.  GiHfiBicH.  for  60  minutes,  June 
18.  I 

Mr.  OnrOHicH,  for  60  minutes.  June 
19. 

Mr.  GnrCiRiCB.  for  60  minutes.  June 
20.  ^ 

Mr 
21. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DomiKLLT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous ntaterial:) 

Mr.  FoLKr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CaocKRT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AifMUHzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SuiTy.for  5  minutes,  Jime  17. 

Mr.  PAHfTTA.  for  30  minutes,  June 


GnrtaicH.  for  60  minutes.  June 


17 


Mr.  Gat:  tea.  for  30  minutes.  June  18. 
Mr.  WiujAKs.  for  60  minutes.  June 


25. 
26. 


Wnj  JAMS,  for  60  minutes,  June 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Pish,  during  general  debate  in 
the  Ck}mmlttee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R. 
1452  today. 

lix.  EvAHS  of  Iowa,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  It  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $4,377.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Caixahah)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  CuKCCR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  CotTRTKR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Crahe. 

Mr.  SmTH  of  New  Jersey  In  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Chappie. 
Mr.  SmncwAY. 
Mr.  Pdrsxll. 

Mr.  SCHUETTB. 

ISx.  Broompield. 

Mr.  DioOuardi  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoifTE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Shttster. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoHifELLT)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MOHTGOMERT. 
Mr.  MURTHA. 
ItX.  COELHO. 

Mr.  Sthar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richardsoh. 

Mi.  Barhes. 

Idr.  Stuods. 

Mr.  Udaix. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mrs.  Boxer. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Blr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  DizoN. 

Mr.  Skeltoh. 

Mr.  Ixvm  of  California. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Schroxisr. 

Mr.  Fascbll  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Crockett  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  GXTARINI. 

Mr.  St  Germaih. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Rahgel  in  four  instances. 

Bdr.  Feighah. 

BCr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  BomoR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Lehmah  of  Florida. 

Mr.  LomisKi. 

Mr.  NxLSOir  of  Florida. 

Mr.  WAUiREM. 
Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Yatron  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pease. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  ^Maker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1141.  An  act  relating  to  certain  tele- 
phone services  for  Senators;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  etut>lled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

BJ.  Res.  142.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  12, 1985,  as  "Anne  Frank  Day." 


1485.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  report  entitled: 
"Federal  Coal  Management  Report,  Fiscal 
Tear  1984,"  pursuant  to  tbe  act  of  February 
25,  1920.  chapter  85.  section  SB  (90  Stat. 
1089);  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Cam.- 
mlttees,  pursuant  to  S8A.  section  1114(f)  (78 
Stat.  190);  JoinUy,  to  tbe  C^ommittees  on 
Energy    and    Commerce    and    Ways    and 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  pjn.)  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  tmtil 
Monday,  June  17.  1985.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1478.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  on  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  October  1,  1984 
through  Idarch  31,  1985,  pursuant  to  40 
U.S.C.  182b;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1479.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncO 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  8-30,  "Legislative  Veto  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1985,"  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-198.  section  802(0;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  C^olumtria. 

1480.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  plan  for  fiscal  years  1968-90  for 
the  National  Cancer  Program,  pursuant  to 
PHSA,  seetiim  404<aX9)  (92  Stac  3425);  to 
the  Ccmunlttee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1481.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Leglalatlve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  notification 
of  a  proposed  agreement  to  provide  for  the 
coproduction  and  assembly  of  aircraft  in 
Taiwan,  pursuant  to  22  UAC.  2778(d);  to 
the  C^ommlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1482.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treatlea,  entered  in 
to  by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1 
UJB.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1483.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  original  report  of  political  contributions 
for  Bruce  Chapman  to  represent  the  United 
States  to  Vienna  for  the  United  Nations, 
pursuant  to  33  U.8.C.  S944(bX2):  to  the 
C(mmUttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1484.  A  letter  from  the  Manager,  Compen- 
sation and  Benefits.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
St  Louis,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
the  sixth  farm  credit  district  retirement 
plan,  pursuant  to  31  VS.C.  9503(aXlXB);  to 
the  (Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


1487.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  re- 
views of  Uie  audits  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Mortgage  C^orporatim's  financial 
statements  of  tbe  years  ended  December  31. 
1983  and  198^  pursuant  to  13  U.S.C. 
1458(b);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1488.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  entitled:  "The  Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
1985":  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  «»TiMTiy,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1489.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
Federal  financing  bank's  finanrlal  state- 
menta  for  the  years  ended  September  30. 
1984.  and  1983,  pursuant  to  13  V&.C.  2293; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Govonment 
Operations;  «»niriny  Finance  ai>d  Urban 
Affairs;  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBB  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AMD  RE80LU- 
"nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT,  reporta 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Oerit  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  KASTENMJEIEK:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Supplemental  report  on  HJl. 
2378,  (Rept.  No.  99-170,  Ft  H).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  200.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideratlaa  of  HJL  1873.  a  UU  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1988 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement,  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 
tat  openutlon  and  maintenance,  and  for 
working  capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  tbe 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  99-172).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CARR: 
HJl.  3757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1984  to  require 
manufacturers  of  buses  which  are  acquired 
with  assistance  imder  that  act  to  guarantee 
the  performance  of  those  buses  for  12  years: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 
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ByUr.CBJMDUK: 
HJL  nu.  A  MD  to  amend  the  Hlcher 
Uueattan  Act  of  1965  to  create  a  proKram 
■upporttnc  mldcaraer  taaeber  tnlnliw  itro- 
tnnm  tor  IndMduals  wttli  ezpotiw  in 
BUthematiei  and  edenoe.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  OomiBlttee  on  Bdacatton  and 
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By  Mr.  CLAT: 
HJi.  STW.  A  bfl]  to  amend  the  National 
I^or  Relartona  Act  to  give  employera  and 
perfonaeri  in  the  perfoiiuing  art*  right* 
■Iven  by  section  Me)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
as  and  employees  in  simllaily  situated  in- 
duMries;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJL  3760.  A  un  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  to  employera 
snd  porf ormers  in  the  perf onninc  arts  the 
same  ili^ts  gtren  by  section  6(f)  of  such  act 
to  employen  and  employees  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLAY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Wise 
and  Mrs.  Bnnoii  of  California): 

HJt.  3761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employera  and 
perfoimera  in  the  perfotming  arts  rights 
given  by  section  Ke)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
en  and  employeea  In  almilaiiy  situated  in- 
dustries, and  to  give  to  employen  and  per- 
foimen  in  the  perf onnlng  arts  the  same 
righU  ghren  by  sectlan  6(f)  of  such  act  to 
employen  and  employees  in  the  construc- 
tion industry,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLINOER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MusTBA.  Mr.  Rahaix,  and  Mr. 
RooBss): 

RR.  2762.  A  bill  to  amoMi  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
energy  investment  tax  credit  for  conversions 
to  ooal-fuded  fadUtles.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  (Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fumu  and  Mr.  VAna  Jmit): 

HJI.  3763.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revmue  Code  1954  to  repeal  the  capital 
gains  tax  on  disposition  of  Investments  in 
n.S.  real  property  by  foreign  dtlxenB.  to 
repeal  the  provisions  providing  for  with- 
holding of,  and  reporting  on.  such  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Qmmilttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OUARINI: 

HJt.  2764.  A  bill  to  amoid  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  eimire 
that  mass  tranmortatlan  ^w^lltifB  are  safe 
by  reQutrlng  the  review  of  plans  for  con- 
traction or  renovation  of  such  facOltles  and 
to  require  tai^wetion  of  such  facilities 
during  and  after  construction  or  renovation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Woite  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LaPALCE: 

HA.  3765.  A  bQl  to  ammd  the  Federal 
Water  F<dlutlon  Control  Act  relating  to  the 
construction  and  opoation  of  certain  treat- 
ment works  whldi  are  subject  to  regulation 
under  international  treaties:  to  the  Craunlt- 
tee  on  Public  Wwks  and  Trai^iortation. 

HJL  3766.  A  UU  to  amend  the  Pederal 
Water  Pollution  Cmtrtd  Act  to  allow  all  re- 
cipients of  grants  for  treatment  works  to 
use  dedicated  ad  valorem  taxes  In  order  to 
meet  the  requirement  of  the  act  that  such 
recipients  adopt  user  charges  to  pay  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  treatment 
works;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  LENT: 

HJt  3767.  A  bQl  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gned  ^>ecies  Act  of  1973  regarding  the  sale 


In  inttrstste  or  foreign  commerce  of  certain 
capUile  raptors;  to  the  Committee  on  Uxx- 
chantlMarlne  and  FISherlea. 

^  y  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ilorida  (for  hbnself , 
Mr.  Skiih  of  Ploflda.  Mr.  MoOol- 
lum.  Mr.  8uw,  snd  Mr.  Oiuuv): 
3766.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  payment 
of  reiiuds  by  the  Attorney  Oenena  with  re- 
certain  information  leading  to  the 
tjand  conviction  for  certain  killings  and 
lings  related  to  the  drug  enf(»«e- 
^.■ttvitieB  of  certain  FMeral  officials, 
and  f6r  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  th6  Judiciary, 
f  y  Mr.  MICA: 
HAi  3769.  A  btU  to  amend  UUe  38.  United 
State*  <3ode.  with  rem>ect  to  the  disclosure 
of  statistical  Information  regarding  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  mograms; 
to  thejCommlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
^  Mr.  CRANE: 
HJI.  3770.  A  bm  to  amend  the  Intetnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  Income 
taxaUfn  of  corporations,  to  impose  a  10-per- 
cent  tax  on  the  earned  inoome  (and  only  the 
earned  income)  of  individuals,  to  repeal  the 
estate  land  gift  taxes,  to  provide  amnesty  for 
aU  Xmh  liability  for  prior  taxable  years,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  4nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOLINARI: 
H JtJ  3771.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 27.   1973.  to  delete  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  Fountain  Avenue  ianrffin«  from 
the  bokmdary  of  Gateway  National  Recrea- 
tion Aea,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
4y  Mr.  MOLLOHAN: 
HJt.; 2772.  A  bill  to  permit  trapping  in  the 
New  River  Gorge  NatioiuU  River,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   RITTER   (for   himself.  Mr. 
ITatboh.  Mr.  Okkas.  Mr.  Bokski,  Mr. 
iFooLaTTA,     Mr.     KosniATn,    Mr. 
IMvipht,  and  BCr.  Muixha): 
HR.J2773.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenae  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
a  credit  against  Income  tax  for  certain  ex- 
penditmres   for   the   purpose   of   reducing 
radon  levels  In  the  principal  residence  of  the 
indlvldMal:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meanai 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
PiSB)  (by  request): 
HJl.^2774.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  16  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  and  other  Uws  to  make 
minor  iof  technical  amendments  to  provi- 
sions clucted  by  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  theCommlttee  on  the  Judidary. 
m  Mr.  8HUMWAT  (by  request): 
HJl.12775.  A  bOl  to  allow  for  greater  cost 
reooveiy  for  NCAA  nautical  and  aeronauti- 
cal chgrts;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Martnd  and  PIsherlea. 
%Mr.BREAUZ: 
fU.  Res.  316.  Joint  reaoluUon  to  designate 
August  1965  as  "Cajun  Music  Month";  to 
the.  c;#mmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Chril 

Mr.  n  LA  GARZA: 
Res.  164.  Coneurrent  resolution 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  it 
.the  policy  of  each  committee  of 
the  CAgress  auttuuiitng  or  appropriating 
funds  Jor  the  oonstruetion  of  any  structure 
that,  npiere  praetleable,  funds  be  authoriied 
and  a^iroprlated  for  the  oonstruetion  and 
installitlon  of  a  flagpole  at  such  structure; 
to  thel  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 

•UODM.', 

■A  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WoLR,  Mr.  Biooiimu),  and  Mr. 
Shjahsb): 


H.  Om.  Res.  165.  Concurrent  resolutl<Hi 
welcoming  the  President  of  Tunisia  on  his 
offteial  vls$  to  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  pn  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Itt.  B31AMER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  166.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  ajJolnt  Select  Oommlttee  on  De- 
fense Proci^wnent  Reform;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  M^.  SCUEUEH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AnUno,  Mr.  Axaka.  Mr.  Amuws, 
Mr.  iAnmis.  Mr.  Bbooks.  Mr.  Chap- 
r.oa  lA  Gaua,  Mr.  Edwaim 
of    pldahoma,    Mr.    Evsusr,    Mr. 
POQVA.  Mr.  GuooiAii,  Mr.  Hmm. 
Mr.JJons  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jons 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lswn  of 
norlda,  Mr.  Mcdnmr.  Mr.  Mnua 
of   Washington.   Mr.    MmrA.   Mr. 
Mooknr.  Mr.  Rod.  Mrs.  Scnonn, 
MnJSKm  of  Neteaska.  Mr.  Sauras- 
LAmi  Mr.  Stwax.  Mr.  ToaaicBxi. 
Mr.  IVaumthr.  Mr.  WAXxnm.  and 
Mr.WxHH): 
H.  Caa.  ResI  167.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  ^le  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  new  X3A.  weather  radar 
system.  Ne^rad,  continue  on  schedule  and 
socording  to  the  established  wifaitmn—  re. 
qulrements    agreed    to    by    the    National 
Weather  S^vlce,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; to  the  (Ommlttee  on  ffrlwvre  and 
Technology. 


I  MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Trxrt^  Memo- 
rials were  I  presented  and  referred  as 
foUows: 

160.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  bf  the  State  of  Maryland,  rela- 
thre  to  fam^  in  Africa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  if  fairs. 

161.  Also,  [memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Stote  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  relative  to 
shipping;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

183.  Also,  Wonorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland,  relative  to  Mount 
Vemcm  Conference  of  1785;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  ^dded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions asi  follows: 

HJi.  44:  M^.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

HJI.  49:  Mk".  Hatu  snd  Mr.  Gabcia. 

HJI.  339:  Mr.  McCouum. 

HJi.  393:  Mr.  I>rMAUT,  Mr.  Faoirbot, 
Mr.  Owms.  Mr.  KmiRss,  Mr.  Mitchill, 
Mr.  OocxBtr,  Mr.  Maktuib.  Mr.  Comms. 
Mr.  KoltbJ  Mr.  Baowx  of  California,  and 
Mr.Mwm^ 

HJi.  395:  Mr.  Savaok.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 
DtLLDia.       I 

HJi.  396:  Mr.  Gkat  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Haw- 
ams.  Mr.  Moomr,  BCr.  Mitcbzll.  Mr. 
Owms,  Mi  Gascia,  Mr.  Savaok.  Mr. 
RAiwat,  Mh  Matsot,  Mr.  Duhbdi,  Mra. 
BmLST,  Ma  I^HMAii  of  Califomla,  and  Mr. 
Comma.      | 

HR.  399:  Mr.  HAWxnra,  Mr.  Fosm,  Mr. 
Owms,  Mr.  MAamiB.  Mr.  RAiraxL,  Mr. 
AcKBUiAii,  Mr.  ox  Luoo,  Mr.  FAumaoT.  and 
Mr.  Ssnxuj  so. 

HJi.  307:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
Cbockxtt. 
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HJt  308:  Mr.  Rawbi,  Mr.  Mitchkll.  Mr. 
Towm.  Ms.  KAPTxnu  Mr.  FAUimtOT.  Mr. 
Hatis,  Mr.  MAamm;  and  Mr.  Fdstbl 

HJi.  523:  Mr.  BosBuntr.  Mr.  Boocbbi,  Mr. 
Crappill,  and  Mr.  Tooira  of  Florida. 

HJi.  625:  Mr.  Aoouiaii,  Mr.  AmAiao,  Mr. 
Aanaxws,  Mr.  AjnaovT,  Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr. 
BiAooi,  Mr.  BogHUorr,  Un.  Bunoa  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  CaocaaTT,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Guca- 
MAH.  Mr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Haw- 
Kim.  Mr.  Hatbs.  Mr.  Hspan.  Ms.  Kaptds. 
Mr.  Kmp.  Mr.  Koun.  Mr.  KaAm.  Mr. 
MAamna  Mr.  Mmamu,  Mr.  Miazk.  Mr. 
MuKPHT.  Mr.  Omz.  Mr.  Owon.  Mr. 
Ramoil,  Mr.  Rosanoii.  Mr.  Ross.  Mr. 
ScRiun.  Mr.  Slausbib,  Mr.  Smrb  of  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  SoLAiz.  Mr.  SzAixtHos,  Mr.  SuiriA. 
Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  WntiB. 

HJI.  004:  Mr.  KosiMATBL 

HJi.  015:  Mr.  BoxRLnT,  Mr.  Touno  of 
Florida,  Mr.  GiAOison,  Mr.  Muxtha,  Mr. 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  MAxnnt. 

HJt.  667:  Mr.  MAnmnc  and  Mr.  Dbxdms. 

HJt  712:  Mr.  Whiiihusst.  Mrs.  BmnxT. 
and  Mr.  Bsaron  of  Texas. 

HJt  782:  Mr.  Rihalbo. 

HJt  875:  Mr.  FAunrBOT,  Mr.  Wrxat,  Ms. 
MnniLSKi,  Mr.  Faun,  Mr.  Bxaiun,  Mrs. 
CoLuns,  and  Mr.  Koltb. 

HJi.  976:  Mr.  OnasTAX. 

HJt  994:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  SiOKXS,  Mr. 
BAKTon  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  SnjAnmR. 

HJi.  1031:  Mr.  Hawkihs  and  Mr.  Cbock- 

BTT. 

HJt  1033:  Mr.  Hawkhis  and  Mr.  Caocx- 

ITT. 

HJi.  1059:  Mr.  Bulkt. 

HJi.  1156:  Mr.  Oktiz,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Diocs,  and  Mr.  Gbjbsmsoii. 

HJt  1307:  Mr.  SiUAimn. 

HJt  1322:  Mr.  Kach  of  Iowa. 

HJt  1394:  Mr.  Tobbicbxi. 

HJt  1318:  Mr.  Cbappix  and  Mr.  Toona  of 
Florida. 

HJt  1556:  Mr.  Hawkus. 

HJt  1613:  Mr.  Hamiltor,  Mr.  Srabp.  and 
Mr.  EcxiBT  of  New  York. 

HJt  1748:  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  MAnni,  Mr. 
Rahoxl,  Mr.  Mobbisoh  of  Connecticut,  snd 
Mr.  Mabturs. 

HJi.  1769:  Mr.  WnxxAMS  and  Mr.  Cbaio. 

HJi.  1946:  Mr.  Pacxabd  and  Mr.  Siuab- 


HJt  1973:  Mr.  Kostmatxb.  Mr.  MABmnz. 
Mr.  OB  Ldoo.  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Fazio,  ICr.  Towns.  Mr.  NixLson  of  Utah. 
Mr.  MmxTA.  Mrs.  \juom,  tCs.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
MncBBU.  Mr.  iMnm  of  Michigan.  Mr.  0>n- 
TBBS.  Mr.  McCuBST.  Mr.  Biaooi.  Mr.  Ixlabs, 
Mr.  Wazmab.  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Mavxoulxs. 
and  Mr.  SiUAROCB. 

HJt  1980:  Mr.  GucKMAB. 

HJt  3016:  Mr.  SiUABDn. 

HJt  3032:  Mr.  BxiLxnson.  Mr.  Aocbbmab. 
Bfr.  MoBBison  of  Comiecticut.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Lowbt  of  Washington.  Mr. 
EvAHS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  DnsBin.  Mr.  Baown  of 
California.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
MooDT,  Mrs.  BuBTon  of  California,  Mr. 
FfeAnK.  Mr.  ScHXUB.  Mr.  Schumbb.  Mr. 
Wbavbb.  Mr.  I«viHB  of  California,  Mr.  Don- 
nsLLT,  Mr.  KAsnmixiBU  Mr.  Babbbs,  Mr. 
Gabcia,  Mr.  MABmiK,  Mr.  Obllums,  Mr. 
Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Moaklzt.  Mr. 
I^LABS.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mrs.  Boxbb. 
Mr.  Gatbos.  Mr.  Cbockbit.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Vbbto.  Mr.  BiBMAH.  Mr.  LAFAijca  Mr. 
Whbat.  Mr.  WiLSon,  Mr.  Jbppobds.  Mrs. 
Coixms.  Mr.  MTrt—  of  California.  Mr. 
Clat.  Mr.  Owxns,  snd  Mr.  Tobbbs. 

HJt  3042:  Mr.  Stabk. 

HJt  3080:  Mrs.  Boxbb.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr. 
BauiAn,  Mrs.  Roukbma.  Mr.  Dblloms.  and 
Mr.  HoTKR. 


HJt  3119:  Mr.  SiUA 

HJt  3133:  Mr.  Ixwis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Nbal, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
EcxABT  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Toono  of  Florida.  Mr. 
CunoB.  Mr.  Biubakis.  Mrs.  lAon,  Mr. 
Htbb,  Mr.  Saxkmi,  Mr.  SiUAaBBB.  and  Mr. 

DkLAT. 

HJt  3137:  Mr.  Coams. 

HJt  3168:  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Mncnox,  Mr. 
Hatbs,  Mr.  SAVAoa  Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  Dbuums. 

HJt  2205:  Mr.  Kostmatb  and  Mr. 
Romno. 

HJt  3321:  Mr.  AcxBBMAB,  Mrs.  CoLuns. 
Mr.  Dtmaixt,  Mr.  Owzns.  snd  Mr.  Haw- 


HoTXB.  Mr.  BoLABD.  Mr.  Tallob.  snd  Mr. 


HJt  3380:  Mr.  RoMa  Mrs.  Buaron  of 
California.  Mr.  Satao.  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr. 
TAOKa  Mr.  RiGRABBSon,  and  Mr.  CmnrBBs. 

HJt  3337:  Mr.  DBLat  and  Mr.  SmsKT. 

HJt  3353:  Mr.  Baoca  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Coi^ 
una  Mr.  Conma  Mr.  Dixob.  Ma  Kaptdb. 
Mr.  lAJum.  Mr.  Unmnn.  Mr.  Ram,  Mr. 
WBisa  and  Mr.  Whbat. 

HJt  2354:  Mr.  Pnam.  . 

HJt  3388:  Mr.  Lavm  of  California  and 
Mr.  Mabtibbz. 

HJt  3406:  Mr.  Coblz  and  Mr.  Abbabbo. 

HJt  3534:  Mr.  Niblsob  of  Utah. 

HJt  3530:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mabxzt.  Mrs. 
Boxbb.  Ms.  Kaptub.  Mr.  Anam.  Mr.  Mabti- 
bbz. Mr.  DioGUABSi.  Mr.  Dubbxb.  and  Mr. 
Conrxas. 

HJt  2553:  Mr.  Laoomabsibo.  Mr.  Dio- 
GUABOI.  Mr.  Mahtor,  Mrs.  Bbbtuct,  Mr. 
BusTAMABTa  Mr.  Batbmah.  Mr.  Whitb- 
hubst.  Mr.  Tounc  of  norida.  Mr.  Obtiz.  Mr.. 
Bmxbsob.  Mr.  DownzT  of  New  York.  Mr. 
HABmBiT,  and  Mr.  Mack. 

HJi.  3554:  Mr.  CouBTxa  Mr.  Hbbibl  of 
BCichlgan.  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California  Mr. 
Rosso.  Mr.  WoLPa  BCr.  FzicRAn.  Mr.  Habt- 
BETT,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJi.  3591:  Mr.  AcKXBMAn.  Mr.  Oxlxt. 
Mrs.  Boxxa  Mr.  GunnBRson,  Mr.  Hatbs, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  MABrnnz,  BCr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Coats,  and  Mr.  Koltbb. 

HJi.  2598:  BCr.  Towns.  BCr.  Shaw.  BIr. 
RoBinsoB,  BCr.  HAamBTT,  and  BCr.  Camp- 


HJi.  2603:  BCr.  Faubtbot.  BCr.  Cunon. 
BCr.  SAVAoa  BCr.  Fooubra.  BCr.  Mobbisob  of 
(Connecticut,  BCr.  Bomab,  and  BCr.  Saxtoh. 

HJt  3607:  BCr.  WALOBBn,  BCs.  Snowa  BCr. 
FBAnx.  BCr.  KosTMATsa  BCr.  Edoab.  BCr. 
CoBia  and  BCr.  BCavboulbs. 

HJt  3631:  BCr.  Dtcaa  BCr.  FIuhk.  BCr. 
Knona  BCr.  Lblabb.  BCr.  NixLSon  of  Utah. 
BCr.  NowAK.  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  WIavb.  and  BCr. 
Wbiss. 

HJi.  3659:  BCr.  HABSsn.  BCr.  Wobuxt.  and 

BCr.  KOLTBL 

HJt  3696:  BCr.  Gbat  of  niinoia  BCr.  Rood. 
BCr.  McCaih.  BCr.  Stuicp,  and  BCr.  Koiaa 

HJt  3716:  BCr.  Rabau. 

HJ.  Rea.  126:  BCr.  Haichb.  BCr.  BCatsui. 
BCr.  FtsB.  Mr.  Doasn,  Mr.  MsanaB.  BIr. 
Batbmab.  BCr.  EnousB.  BCr.  OwBBa  BCr. 
Touna  of  norkla  BCr.  Sbdib  of  Florida  BCr. 
03BIBB,  BCr.  FteBX.  BCr.  Ooabibi.  BCr. 
DBWna  BCr.  BCABnan,  BCr.  Hbtbl  of  BCk:hl- 
gan.  BCr.  Suhia.  Mra  Bou,  Mr.  WKna  Mrs. 
Roukbma.  BCr.  LABToa  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Tbapi- 
CABT,  BCrs.  Bbhilst,  BCr.  Faubtbot,  BCr. 
PACKABa  BCr.  CouoBun,  BCr.  Towna  BCr. 
BusTAMAHxa  BCr.  Skitb  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
LBvn  of  Mhshlgan.  BCr.  Iaabb.  BCr.  Jn- 
Kina  BCr.  JBrvoBna  BCr.  HAananr,  BCr. 
Flippo,  BCr.  BvABS  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Domi,  BCr. 
Dnaanson.  BCr.  m  Logo,  BCr.  Cbockbr,  BCr. 
Bn.TBABTS.  BCr.  Bbviu.  BCr.  Cbappbll,  BCr. 
BoBBLBBT,  and  BCr.  KnmRBsa 

HJ.  Res.  131:  BCr.  Bbotbiu..  BCr.  Nbau 
BCr.  Niblsob  of  Utah.  BCr.  VALBBmnt.  BCr. 


H.J.  Res.  171:  BCr.  St  Gbmaib.  Bir. 
BCabkbt.  BCr.  FkABX,  BCr.  Bauca  BCr. 
KouB.  BCr.  KosniATB.  BCr.  Tallo*.  BCr. 
Owna  BCr.  Tobbicbxi,  BCr.  EBoab,  BCr. 
Bablt,  BCr.  Gaixo,  BCr.  Gbbb.  BCr.  Kmp. 
BCr.  RntALBO.  BCr.  Towna  Mr.  Waubbh.  BIr. 
Cabhbt.  BCrs.  S».HBKU«a  BCr.  Bbotbill.  BIr. 
AppLBBATa  BCr.  CoBLa  BCr.  HooHBa  BCr. 
BCabtihb.  BCr.  Bbphb.  BCr.  Roboo.  BCr. 
Habthbr.  BCr.  Nbai,  BCr.  Fdqua.  BCr.  Laita. 
BCr.  AcxBMAB.  BCr.  Ababa.  BCr. 
scHMOT.  BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Roa  BCr. 
Mr.  Wnm.  BCr.  Saxtom.  BCr.  Dobbbxt.  BIr. 
HoBTOB,  BIr.  HoTB.  BIrs.  KomsxT.  Mr. 
I^HT.  BIr.  BIcOAoa  BIr.  BCiua  of  Washtaw- 
ton.  BCr.  Mobbisob  of  Wsshlngton.  BCr. 
Smrb  of  New  Jersey.  BCr.  Dmnrr  Smith. 
BCr.  RoBBT  F.  Smith.  BCr.  TBazlbb.  BCr. 
DWTB.  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Cabpb.  BCr. 
SistsKT.  BCr.  BuszAMABia  BCr.  Smrb  of 
New  Hampshire.  BCr.  Drsosi.  BCr.  m«.twa« 
BCr.  BCabtib  of  New  York.  BCr.  Wot#.  sad 
BCr.BATBUB. 

HJ.  Res.  185:  BCr.  Tallob  and  BCr.  Stbab. 

HJ.  Res.  216:  BCr.  LBvmB  Of  California 
BCr.  Gbat  of  Pennsylvania  BCr.  Knan.  BIr. 
Wbb.  BIr.  Lowbt  of  Washtaigton.  BIr. 
WoLP.  BCr.  Cabb.  BCr.  Debob.  BCr.  BoBOO.  BCr. 
Thomas  of  California,  BCr.  CABPsa  BCr. 
ToBBBa  BCr.  Obtb,  BCr.  DonnnxT.  BCr. 
Pasratah.  BCrs.  StHsuauaa  BCr.  Skbjoh. 
and  BCr.  Sthab. 

nj.  Res.  339:  BCr.  Bxbbll.  BIr.  BaowB  of 
California,  BCrs.  Bubiob  of  California  BCr. 
C^RAPPia  BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Cbau.  BCr.  as  Looo. 
BCr.  DioGuabbi.  BCr.  Evabs  of  Iowa.  BCr. 
Hbpixl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  Kibtzba.  BCr.  Lcvxb 
of  Mlchlgaa  BCtl  Uatb.  BCr.  BCoobt.  BCr. 
BCbazbk.  BCr.  Mubpht.  BCr.  RoBno.  BCr. 
SuniA.  BCr.  Walobb.  BCr.  Whbat,  BCr.  Youne 
of  Alaska  BCr.  FUmuo,  snd  BCr.  Stkobsbi 

HJ.  Res.  330:  BIr.  Fish.  BCr.  BCcXwb.  sod 
BCr.  NowAK. 

H.  Con.  Res.  36:  BCr.  Wbbai. 

H.  Con.  Res.  60:  BCr.  Dbbt  Smith.  BCr. 
Tauzib.  BCr.  Saxtoh.  un  BCr.  Dubbdi. 

H.  C;on.  Res.  88:  BCr.  BusiAMABTa  BCr. 
LAHToa  and  BCr.  ScHBOBB. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120:  BCr.  BCaxtibbz. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  BCr.  McCloskbt  and  BCr. 
DbLat. 

H.  Res.  144:  BCr.  Abthobt,  BCr.  Babbabs. 
BCr.  Bbdbll.  BCr.  Bxvnx.  BCr.  BoBHLai.  BCr. 
BoBB  of  Tennessee.  BCr.  BonoB  of  BCiehi- 
gan.  BCr.  Bobsbt,  BCr.  Boocbbb.  BCrs.  BozB. 
BCr.  Bbbaux.  BCr.  Bauca  BCr.  Bbtabt.  BCr. 
BuBZAMABTa  BCr.  Caixahab.  BCr.  Campbbx. 
BCr.  Cabbbt.  BCr.  Cabb.  BCr.  Cbappbll,  BCr. 
BCr.  CunoBa  BCr.  Coblho.  BCr. 
of  BCissourl.  BCr.  ^^"— *"  of 
Tena  BCr.  OovTXBa  BCr.  Dabbbi,  BCr. 
DAsranB.  BCr.  Davo.  BCr.  DaWoR,  BCr.  Dicb- 
mson.  BCr.  Doboab  of  North  Dakota.  BCr. 
DowBT  of  BClBlMinpi.  BCr.  Dowbbt  of  New 
York.  BIr.  Dubbib.  BIr.  Dtbosi,  Mr.  Bmb- 
aoB.  BIr.  EnousH,  BIr.  Evabs  of  Iowa.  BIr. 
Fascbx,  BIr.  FanmAB.  BIr.  Pub.  BIr.  Rjppo. 
BIr.  Tuamio,  BIr.  Folbt.  BIr.  Fobs  of  Blk^- 
gan.  BIr.  nuBKLiB.  BIr.  GaoiBBBa  BIr. 
OuABmi.  BIr.  (Subbbsob.  BIr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 
BIr.  HAMiLTon.  BIr.  HAMMBsiaumir.  BIr. 
Habthbr.  BIr.  Hatcmb.  BIr.  Hbbbt.  BIr. 
Hnxia  BIr.  HoPKma  BIr.  HwsHts,  BIr.  Jbi- 
Kma  BIr.  J<nns  of  Tennessee.  BIr.  Jonn  of 
North  (Sarolina.  BIr.  Kahjobski.  Bis. 
Kaptub.  BIr.  KASixaMBna  BIr.  Knnnrasa 

BIr.  KOUBa  BIr.  KOSTMATSa  BIr.  TrBHMAB  of 

Florida  BIr.  LniBiPooz,  BIrs.  lAim,  BIr. 
LOBPPLBa  BIr.  LoTT,  BIr.  Lowbt  of  Washing- 
ton. BIr.  BIcEwn.  BCr.  BCcHubh.  BCr. 
BCaibui.  BCr.  Moaklzt.  BCr.  MonrooMZBT. 
BCr.  MooDT,  BCr.  Mobbisob  of  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  Mvmrar,  Mr.  Moktha.  Mr.  Natchbi. 
Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  NnuoM  of 
nuh.  Mr.  OmsTAJt.  Mr.  Out.  Mr. 
0*8x1X11.  Her.  Owxm.  Mr.  Oxixt.  Mr. 
Pnnrr.  Mr.  PBumm.  Mr.  FRu.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mr.  Ramobl.  Mr.  Ruxs,  Mr.  Roanns.  Mr. 
Room.  Mr.  Roai.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Rowuufs 
of  Oeorgto.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Schkuxr.  Mr. 
Schurr,  Mr.  Sraip,  Mr.  Shxut.  Mr.  Shu- 
RBt.  Mr.  SiKOBSKi.  Mr.  Sisisxt.  lAr.  Skxsh. 
Mr.  Skbun».  Mr.  Slattbt.  Mr.  Slaoohtxi. 
Mr.  RosBT  P.  Smm.  Mta.  StoTH  of  Nebras- 
ka. Mr.  SrxHcx.  Mr.  Staooxis.  Mr.  Stal- 
UNOs.  Mr.  STAMOKLAin).  Mr.  SmraoLM.  Mr. 
8ioKX>.  Mr.  Stump.  BCr.  Sumvnst.  Mr. 
SwDT,  Mr.  SniAK.  Mr.  Tallor.  Mi.  Thomas 
of  Oeorsla.  Mr.  Tiaxlxk.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
VALXMnm.  Mr.  VAasnt  Jaot.  Mr.  Vxmo.  Mr. 
VoLKMxx,  Mr.  Waloxxh,  Mr.  WATKOfs.  Mr. 
WXAVXX.  Mr.  WxxxK.  Blr.  Wolfx.  Mr. 
YAnoK.  Mr.  TouKO  of  Florida.  Mr.  Youiia 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Fowlb.  and  Mr.  Olim. 

H.  Res.  154:  Mr.  MomoH.  Mr.  Mookhxad. 
Mr.  SajAMraa.  and  Mr.  LumaxH. 

H.  Res.  194.  Mr.  WBxa.  BCr.  8uiid«uist, 
Mr.  ScBxuxa.  Mr.  IdOBTFOOT,  Mr.  Bosski. 
Mr.  RmALDO.  and  Mr.  Honcnis. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

(4)  (For 
$«62.8«).000. 

(5)  For    procurement,    Marine    Corps. 
$144,340,000. 


other     procurement.     Navy. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUKJC  BILI£  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutlons  as  follows: 

HJt.  1809:  Mr.  EvAira  of  Iowa. 


FErrrnoNS,  etc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

136.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtlon  of  the 
dty  of  Nacocdoches.  Texas,  relative  to  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act:  to  the  Committee 
<a»  Education  and  labor. 

137.  Also,  petition  of  the  New  England 
Synod.  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
Worcester.  MA.  relative  to  Cambodian  refu- 
gees: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HJl.  1873 
By  Mr.  A8PIN: 
—At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  23.  after  line 
33).  add  the  following  new  sections: 

SBC  111.  BBDUCTKmS  IN  AUTBOUZATION8  DUB  TO 
SAVINGS  PWHI  LOWBB  INFLATION 
AND  PnOB-YBAB  COST  SAVDiCa 

(a)  Axirr.— The  amounts  authorized  in 
section  101(a)  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Army  are  reduced  by  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  $188,400,000. 
(3)  For  mlBsaes.  $323,000,000. 

(3)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $338,800,000. 

(4)  For  ammunlUon.  $333,300,000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement,  $877,900,000. 

(b)  Navt  and  MAsnx  Cobps.— The 
amounts  authorised  In  section  103  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  reduced  by  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  aircraft.  Navy.  $<36at00.000. 

(3)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy. 
$318,800,000. 

(3)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy. 
$1,271,800,000. 


Foxcx.— The  amounts  authorized 

on  103(a)  to  be  appropriated  for  the 

are  reduced  by  the  following 

br  aircraft,  $1,955,300,000. 
^r  missiles.  $473,100,000. 
other  procurement,  $830,500,000. 

Aqbmcixs.— liie  amount  au- 
in  section  104  to  be  appropriated 
Defense   Agencies   is   reduced   by 
LOOO. 

lATO  CoopxxATivx  PxooxAits.— The 
authorised  In  section  105  to  be  ap- 
for  NATO  cooperative  defense 
programs  is  reduced  by  $7,100,000. 

(f)  VY88  Pkooiam  Rxductions  To  Bx 
FxoM  Cost  SAvnros.— (1)  Authorisation  re- 
ductioas  described  In  paragraph  (3>— 

(A)  liay  not  be  derived  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  authorized  program,  stretchout 
of  procurement  under  any  authorized  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  change  in  an  authorized 
prograai:but 

(B)  ntay  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ductioifs  under  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Def  ttise  under  this  title  that  are  achieved 
witbouB  a  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  gooos  or  services  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment, including— 

(i)  repuctions  due  to  the  rate  of  inflation 
for  fiscal  year  198«  being  lower  than  the 
rate  assumed  in  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1986:  and 

(ii)  roductions  due  to  the  elimination  of  al- 
lowance for  amounts  for  inflation  for  fiscal 
years  after  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  foUowing 
amounts  under  the  reductions  provided  by 
this  se^mi  in  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions: 

ft.  Army,  $185,400,000. 
les.  Army.  $197,000,000. 
feapons  and  tracked  comliat  vehicles. 
138,600,000. 

(D)  Atnmunltion.  Army,  $105,700,000. 

(E)  Other  procurement.  Army, 
$327,700,000. 

(F)  A  rcraft.  Navy,  $554,400,000. 

(0)  \  etpooB,  Navy,  $301,800,000. 

(H)  I  Ihipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy. 
$849.8ai).000. 

(1)  Other  procurement.  Navy, 
$396,300,000. 

(J)  Procurement,  Marine  Corps, 
$113,300,000. 

(K)  ^rcraft.  Air  Force,  $1,549,300,000. 

(L)  MIssOes.  Air  Force.  $443,100,000. 

(M)  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force, 
$331,9a>,000. 

(N)  Efefense  Agencies,  $53,900,000. 

(0)  NATO  cooperative  programs. 
$7,100,100. 

(g)  ItiaonATioM  With  Othbk  Piovisions 
or  AcA— The  reductions  provided  by  this 
section  in  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  tiUe— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  reduction  In 
such  authorizations  provided  In  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act;  snd 

(2)  are  provided  notwithstanding  any  In- 
crease in  such  authorizations  provided  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act 

SBC  111;  AUTHOBIZATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAN8- 
FBB8  or  PSIOB-YBAR  FUNDS. 

(a)  4|iMT.— There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  Itransferred  to,  and  merged  with, 
amounts  appropriated  for  procurement  for 
the  Aipy  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  101(a)  the  follow- 
ing ain(>unts: 


(1) 
ment 
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Missi  Lxs.— $25,000,000    for    procure- 
of    iflssiles.    to    be    derived    from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Army. 

(2)  AmrotnTioH.— $111,900,000  for  pro- 
curement of  jammunltion.  to  be  derived  from 
amounte  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  fc^  procurement  of  ammunition 
for  the  Arm|,  of  which— 

(A)  $30,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  I 

(B)  $81.i 
amoimtsi 

(3)OTHa| 
other 
amounts 

and   1985  far  other 
Army,  of  whkh— 

(A)  $79.0d0.000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 

priated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

MAum  Coan — There  are 

to  be  transferred  to,  and 

amounts  apmoprlated  for  pro- 

the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 

e  authorizations  of  appropria- 

102  the  foUowlng  amounts: 

.—$82,100,000    for    procure- 

t  for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived 

appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

ent  of  aircraft  for  the 


9,000   shall    be    derived    from 

priated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

KocDKxifxinr.— $218,300,000  for 

sent,    to   be   derived    from 

^roprlated  for  fiscal  years  1984 

procurement  for  the 


Drized 


to 


(B)  $139,: 
amounts  api 

(b)  Navt 
hereby  aw 
merged  wil 
curement 
pursuant 
tlonsin 

(1) 
ment  of 
from  amoi 
1985  for  pi 
Navy. 

(2)  WxAPONs.— $15,000,000  for  procure- 
ment of  wea^ns  for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived 
from  amouqts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  procurement  of  weapons  for  the 
Navy. 

(3)  Shu^uildihg  Am  ooirvxasioH.— 
$422,000,000  If  or  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1983, 1984,  and 
1985  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion  for  the 
Navy,  of  wUch— 

(A)  $129,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  ap^priated  for  fiscal  year  1983; 

(B)  $100,(l>0,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  i^ifropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(C)  $193,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amotmts  apsopriated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  Othxx  PaocuBximT.— $221,000,000  for 
other  proeuiement  for  the  Navy,  to  be  de- 
rived from  Mttounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1984  sfid  1985  for  other  procurement 
for  the  Navy,  or  which— 

(A)  $70,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  i4>^roprtated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  [ 

(B)  $151,090,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 


amounts  spi 

(5) 
$28,000,000 
Corps,  to 
atedfor 
the  Marine 


ipriated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mjuuhx      Coars.- 

procuranent  for  the  Marine 

from  amounts  appropri- 

1985  for  procurement  for 

irps. 

(c)  Ant  Foftcx.— There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  tianaferred  to,  and  merged  with, 
amounts  atwropriated  for  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  pursuant  to  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  103(a)  the  foUow- 
ing amounts: 

(1)  AixcRirT.-$406,000.000  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft,  to  be  derived  from 
amoimts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procuri^ent  of  aircraft  for  the  Air 
Force. 

(2)  MiBSTixs.— $31.000.000  for  procure- 
ment of  misses  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
approprlate<|  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  missUes  for  the  Air  Force. 
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(3)  OTHxa  raocDKXMXirr.— $282,000,000  for 
other  procurement  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  other  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force,  of  which— 

(A)  $86,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(B)  $196,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(d)  DsFXHsx  Aoxiicixa- There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to,  and  merged 
with,  amounts  impropriated  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Defense  Agencies  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  approjniations  in  sec- 
tion 104  the  amount  of  $36,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  procurement  for  the 
Defense  Agencies,  of  which— 

(1)  $15,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(2)  $21,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  year  1985. 

(e)  AnTHoaoATioii  or  Tkahspkss  SusjtT 
TO  PaovisxoMs  or  Amu>PBiATioirs  Acts.— 
Transfers  authorized  by  this  section  may  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appro- 
priation Acts. 

(f)  SouHCK  OP  TkAMSPxaxxD  Fmns.— (1)  AU 
amounts  transferred  under  this  section 
ShaU  be  derived  from  funds  described  in  this 
section  that  remain  available  for  obligation. 

(2)  Except  as  provide  In  paragraph  (3). 
such  funds— 

(A)  may  not  be  derived  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  program,  stretchout  of  procure- 
ment under  any  program,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram change;  but 

(B)  may  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions (including  reductions  due  to  rates 
of  inflation  being  lower  than  rates  assumed 
when  such  funds  were  budgeted)  under  pro- 
grams for  which  such  funds  were  authorized 
and  appropriated  that  are  achieved  without 
a  change  In  the  quantity  or  quaUty  of  goods 
or  services  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(3)  Funds  for  the  transfer  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)(2KB)  may  be  derived  from 
the  light-weight  multipuriMse  weapon 
system,  and  funds  for  the  transfer  author- 
ized by  subsection  (aX3XB)  may  be  derived 
from  the  Single  Channel  Objective  Tactical 
Terminal  program. 

SBC  113.  RBPOBT. 

Before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  im- 
plement a  program  change  under  a  reduc- 
tion subject  to  section  111(f)  or  under  a 
transfer  under  section  112,  the  Secretary 
shaU  submit  to  the  CcMnmittees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
smtatives  a  report  describing  the  programs 
in  which  such  reductions  wiU  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  111(f)  and  the  pro- 
grams that  are  the  source  of  the  funds 
transferred  under  section  112. 

At  the  end  of  UUe  U  (page  29.  after  Une 
14)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  tn.  REDUCn(H«8  IN  AUTHORIZATIONS  DUB  TO 

SAViN<»  nam  lower  inflation 

AND  PRIOa-YBAR  008T  SAVINGS. 

(a)  RxDUCTioifs  IH  AuTHORUATiOHS.- The 
amounts  authorized  In  section  201  to  t>e  ap- 
propriated are  reduced  by  the  foUowing 
amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Army.  $89,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps).  $194,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force,  $270,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies,  $47,000,000. 

(b)  FY86  Pkookam  RxDUcnoifs  To  Bx 
niOM  Cost  Savihos.— (1)  Authorization  re- 
ductions described  In  paragraph  (2)— 


(A)  may  not  be  derived  tlirougfa  canoeUa' 
tkm  of  any  autborlaed  program  or  any  other 
change  In  an  authorised  program;  but 

(B)  may  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions (Including  reductions  due  to  the 
rate  of  Inflation  being  lower  than  the  rate 
assumed  in  the  Preaident's  bii4iet  for  fiscal 
year  1986)  under  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  this  title  that  are 
achieved  without  a  change  In  the  quantity 
or  quaUty  of  goods  or  services  acquired  by 
the  Department 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  antlles  to  the  following 
amounts  under  the  reductions  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  In  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations: 

(A)  For  the  Army,  $4,000,000. 

(B>  For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Corps),  $11,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  Air  Force,  $14,000,000. 

(c)  Imtbokatiow  With  Othxx  Paovisioas 
OP  Act.— The  reductions  provided  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  in  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  301— 

(1)  are  In  addition  to  any  reduction  in 
such  authorizations  provided  In  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  and 

(2)  are  provided  notwithstanding  any  in- 
crease in  stich  authorizations  provided  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

SBC    MS.    AUTHORIZATION    OF    TRANSPBRS    OP 
PRIOa-YBAR  FUNDS. 

(a)  AoTBoaizxD  TaAiispxxs.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  transferred  to.  and 
merged  with,  amounts  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development  t«t  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  In  section  301 
the  foUowing  amounts: 

(1)  Aunr.-$8S.000.000  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Army. 

(2)  Navy.— $183,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1985  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Navy  (including  the 
Marine  Corps). 

(3)  An  Foscx.— $256,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1085  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Air  Force. 

(4)  DXPXKSX  AoxHcncs.— $47,000,000,  to  be 
derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1085  for  research.  devel<vment 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies. 

(b)  Atjthohizatioii  op  Tiahspbu  SuaiXLT 
TO  Piovisioirs  OP  AppxopRiATioin  Acts.— 
Transfers  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

At  the  end  of  Utle  m  (page  38,  after  Une 
10)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SBC  Its.  RXDUCnONB  IN  AUTHORIZAnONS  DUB  TO 
SAVINGS  FROM  COST  SAVINGa 

(a)  RxDucnoHS  nr  AuTBORiXATXOin.- The 
amounts  authorised  In  section  301  to  be  ap- 
propriated are  reduced  by  the  foUowing 
amounts: 

(I)  For  the  Amy,  $282,700,000. 
(3)  For  the  Navy.  $632,600,000. 

(3)  For  the  Marine  Cotps.  $18,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Air  Force.  $366,900,000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agendea. 
$344,000,000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve.  $19,100,000. 

(7)  For  the  Navy  Reserve.  $45,900,000. 

(8)  For  the  Marine  Corix  Reserve. 
$4.300000. 

(9)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $11,000,000. 

(10)  For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$38,000,000. 

(II)  For  the  Air  NaUonal  Ouard, 
$34,600,000. 


(b)  PxooxAif  RxDocmnra  To  Bx  Fteif 
Cost  Savims.- Auttaarization  reductions  de- 
scribed In  subaectlOQ  (a)  may  be  derived 
only  through  cost  redueUoos  (Includtag  re- 
ductioas  due  to  the  rate  of  *^nmt\,^  betaig 
lower  than  the  rate  ssrimnl  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiseal  year  1986)  under 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defease 
under  this  title  that  are  achieved  without  a 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quaUty  of  goods 
or  servioes  acquired  by  the  Dmartment 

(c)  laTBBATioH  WiTH  Othxr  Pxovisiaan 
OP  Act.— The  reductions  mtrvlded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  In  the  authorisations  of  appropria- 
tions in  sectlcm  301— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  reduction  in 
such  authorisations  provided  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  and 

(3)  are  provided  notwithstanding  any  in- 
crease in  such  authorisations  provided  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
—At  the  end  of  Section  1046.  page  197.  after 
line  8  add  the  foUowing  new  paragraph:  (C) 
no  reductions  in  stockpile  goals  may  be 
made  by  the  President  under  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  M«»^^f»f 
BXodk.  Pning  Act  PubUc  Law  96-41  as 
amended,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  or  during  fiscal  year  1986. 

(To  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Mavroules  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Dickinson.) 

—Strike  out  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  amendment  at  page  13. 
line  15,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
■■$6,931,700,000". 

In  the  section  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  amendment,  strike  out  aU  after  "SEC 
ill."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Inr 

TBRIONAIION  OF  MX  MBBOB  PROGRAM  AND 
TRANSPBRS  TO  CONVENTIONAL  PRO- 
GRAMa 

(a)  liixiTATioa  OH  FT86  and  Latxr 
Fdnos.- No  funds  appn^riated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  procurement  of  wHMflM 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  for 
any  later  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated  for 
the  MX  missUe  program. 

(b)  Limitation  or  Pxi<»-Tbar  Fdhm  Rb- 
MAnmiG  AvAiLASLB  poK  Ohjoatioii.- Funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avaUatde 
for  procuurement  of  mlasUes  for  the  Air 
Force  for  a  flscal  year  before  fiscal  year 
1986  that  remain  available  tat  obligation 
may  not  be  obligated  for  the  MX  missile 
program. 

(c)  AoTHoaiZATioii  OP  Tramspxx  op  Prior- 
Tbar  MX  Funs  Iirro  Corvbrioiul  Pro- 
ORAMa— Subject  to  the  provldkms  of  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  to  smounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1966  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense any  amounts  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  procurement  for  the 
MX  missUe  program  for  a  fiscal  year  before 
fiscal  year  1986.  Any  amount  trspRferred 
punuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shaU  be 
available  only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  AUTBORIZATIOH  OP  APPROPRIATIOIIS  TOU 

CoRVBRnoHAL  PRooRAMa— There  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  procurement  for  the  Armed  Foroes 
$3,117,800,000.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorization  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. Such  authorization  is  in  addition  to 
any  other  authorization  provided  In  this 
tlUe. 
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By  Mr.  COUKTKK 
— Pige       33.       Une       13.       strike       out 
"M.30S.733.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$«.7M.733.000". 

Pace  36,  line  18.  strike  out 
"13.473.963.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$3JM3i963.000". 

Page  39.  after  line  14.  add  the  followins 
newsectlon: 
SBC  an.  DnrannmoN  op  RKDucnoNs  o*  anu- 

TSGIC  DKFBN8S  nmUTIVK  PVNIMNG. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  obligate 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  nscal  year  1986  for  Strategic  Initia- 
tive pragrams  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary conslden  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  obligate 
funds  for  any  of  the  five  major  categories  of 
such  programs  in  an  amounts  greater  than 
the  amount  propoaed  for  that  cutegory  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1886. 

—Page  33.  line  13.  strike  out 
"16.305.733.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"87.MS.7S3.000". 

Page  36.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$3,473,963,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"M.713.963.000". 

—Page  39.  after  line  14.  add  the  foUowing 
new  sectUmi 

SIC  an.  DianuBimoN  op  bkdvction  in  stbats- 
Gic  DiPB«8g  nmunvB  pvnding. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  obligate 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1986  for  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  programs  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  considers  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
obligate  funds  for  any  of  the  five  major  cat- 
egories of  such  programs  in  an  amount 
greater  than  the  amount  proposed  for  that 
category  in  the  btidget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  ^ear  1986. 
—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  UUe  X  (page  176. 
after  line  8)  insert  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tloo: 

sac  ISU.  ANNUAL  ggPOVT  ON  SOVIET  COMPU- 
ANCB  Wm  AIMS  CONTBOL  COmOT- 


No  later  than  December  1,  1985.  and  not 
later  than  December  1  of  each  year  there- 
after, the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  repOTt  containing  an  update  (since 
the  most  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  subject)  of  the  President's  findings  re- 
garding the  Soviet  Union's  compliance  with 
its  aims  control  commitments,  together 
with  such  aririltlnnal  infonnatlon  regarding 
the  Soviet  Union's  compliance  with  its  anns 
control  commitments  as  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  Congreas  currently  informed  on 
such  matter.  The  President  shall  submit 
classified  and  unclassified  versions  of  such 
report  to  the  Congress  each  year. 
—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  TlUe  X  (Page  176. 
after  line  8)  insert  the  foUowing  section: 

Seetlon  .  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  United  States  shaU  have  no  obligation 
to  comply  with  any  bilateral  arms  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  violating. 
—Page  176.  after  line  8.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SW.  Itt4.  STUDY  or  POnn*  OCPENSg  POB  LAND- 
BA8BD  SntAlBGIC  PORCES 

(a)  RiQumMBiT  POK  Study.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shaU  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibiUty  of  providing  a  system  of  point  de- 
fense for  land-based  strategic  forces  in  order 
to  reduce  the  vulnerabiUty  of  such  forces 
and  to  enhance  strategic  stabiUty.  The 
study  shaU  particularly  examine  the  appU- 
catlon  of  research  conducted  under  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  to  re- 
ducing this  vulnerabiUty. 


(b)  RiPOKT  ON  Stosy.— Not  later  than 
April  10. 1986.  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  restUts  of 
the  siudy  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
and  ofntainlng  such  advice  and  recommen- 
datloife  with  respect  to  the  use  of  point  de- 
fense for  land-baaed  strategic  forces. 

le  end  of  title  vm  (page  143.  after 
|),  insert  the  foUowing  new  sectitm: 

RgQUnUfKNT  OP  mNmUM  PIBCBNT- 

AGi   OP   ooMPcnnvi   procuke- 

MENTB. 

(a)  In  OxHXKAL.— SecUon  3304  of  UUe  10. 
Unlte4  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  theiend  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subaec- 
Uon: 

"(IKl)  The  amoimt  of  compeUUve  defense 
procuiements  made  during  a  fiscal  year  (ex- 
pressep  in  total  dollar  value  of  contracts  en- 
tered Bto)  may  not  be  leas  than  the  amount 
equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(A)  the  appUcable  percentage  for  that 
year  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3));  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  aU  appUcable  procure- 
ments made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
durini  that  year  (expressed  in  total  dollar 
value  I  if  contracts  entered  into). 

"(3M  A)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
comp^Uve  defense  procurements  Is  less 
than  the  amount  required  by  paragr^h  (1) 
for  that  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (or  Secretary  of  a  miUtaiy  depart- 
ment) may  not  obligate  or  expend  appropri- 
ated ftinds  after  such  fiscal  year  for  any 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  made  by  a  pro- 
cedure other  than  compeUtive  procedures 
unUl  me  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
have  Been  met. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  on 
or  aft^r  the  first  (lay  on  which  the  total  of 
the  agnounts  of  competitive  defense  pro- 
curements during  and  after  such  fiscal  year 
Is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  appUcable  percentage  for  that 
fiscal  year;  and 

"(11)  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  aU  appU- 
cable procurements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment gf  Defense  during  and  after  that  fiscal 
year.  ' 

"(3)  fn  this  subsecUon: 

"(A)i  'Applicable  percentage',  with  respect 
to  a  flical  year,  means  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  to  percent;  or 

"(U)|the  sum  of— 

"(I)  to  percent;  and 

"(ni  the  product  of  5  percent  and  the 
number  of  fiscal  years  which  wlU  have 
elapsed  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  since 
fiscal  year  1988. 

"(B)  'CompeUUve  defense  procurements' 
mean^  procurements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment bf  Defense  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies tpat  are  made  through  the  use  of  com- 
peUUve procedures. 

"(CX 'Applicable  procurements'  means  pro- 
curembnts  to  which  this  chapter  appUes 
other  than— 

"(i)  a  procurement  made  through  an 
agreement  with  another  country; 

"(il)  a  prociirement  made  through  an 
agreement  with  another  Federal  agency; 

"(Ul)  a  tranaaeUon  with  an  educaUonal  or 
nonpivf it  insUtuUon; 

"(Ivt  a  contract  for  the  acqulslUon  of  utiU- 
ty  serflces; 

"(v) ,  a  procurement  made  under  secUon 
8(a)  of  the  SmaU  Bustneas  Act;  and 

"(vi)  a  purchase  of  brand-name  items  for 
resale^'. 

(b)  ErPECTTvx  Datt— Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon 3B04  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsecUon  (a),  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  years,  after  fiscal  year  1986. 
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—Page  173.  after  Une  30.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing new  sec^on: 

SEC  Kit.  RBamSEMENT  OP  MINIHUM  PBECENT- 
ICB     OP     COMPEIIIIVE     PROCUKB- 


(a)  In  Oi 
United 
at  the  end 
Uon: 

"(1X1) 
proou'emei 
pressed  in 
teredinto) 
equal  to  tbi 

"(A)  the 
year  (as  del 


— SecUon  3304  of  UUe  10. 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
tiereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 


amount  of  compeUUve  defense 

made  during  a  flscal  year  (ex- 

ital  dollar  value  of  contracts  en- 

not  be  less  than  the  amount 

product  of— 

ie  percentage  for  that 
in  paragraph  (3));  and 
(B)  the  amount  of  aU  appUcable  procure- 
ments mad4  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  that)  year  (ezpreaaed  in  total  dollar 
value  of  eoi^traets  entered  into). 

"(3XA)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
competiUve  defense  procurements  is  less 
than  the  amount  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
for  that  fiical  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (or  CMretary  of  a  miUtary  depart- 
ment) may :  lot  obligate  or  expend  appropri- 
ated funds  after  such  fiscal  year  for  any 
purchase  of  goods  or  services  made  by  a  pro- 
cedure othdr  than  compeUUve  procedures 
untU  the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (B) 
have  been  laet 

"(B)  Subi  aragraph  (A)  does  not  apply  on 
or  after  the  first  (lay  on  which  the  total  of 
the  amounts  of  compeUUve  defense  pro- 
curements during  and  after  such  fiscal  year 
is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  amount 
which  Is  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  Applicable  percentage  for  that 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(U)  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  aU  appU- 
cable prociirements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  and  after  that  fiscal 
year.  | 

"(3)  In  thk  subsection: 
"(A)  'Applicable  percentage',  with  respect 
to  a  fiscal  year,  means  the  lesser  of — 
"(1)  70  percent:  or 
"(U)  the  sam  of— 
"(I)  40  peicent;  and 

"(11)  the 'product  of  6  percent  and  the 
number  of  fiscal  years  which  wiU  have 
elvwed  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  since 
fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  'CoigpeUUve  defense  procurements' 
its  made  by  the  Depart- 
to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
through  the  use  of  corn- 
lures, 
lie  procurements'  means  pro- 
whlch  this  chapter  appUes 


an 


an 


t   made   through 
another  country; 

lent   made   through 
another  Federal  agency: 
ion  with  an  educational  or 
tuUon; 

for  the  acqulslUon  of  utiU- 


ttract 


ment  of  : 
piles  that  I 
peUUvei 

"(C)  'App 
curements 
other  than-f 

"(1)   a   p^ 
agioouient  y 

"(U)   a 
agreonent  \ 

"(Ul)  a  1 
nonprofit! 

"(iv)  a  ( 
ty  services; 

"(v)  a  prooirement  made  under  secUon 
8(a)  of  the  fmaU  Business  Act;  and 

"(vi)  a  pi^chase  of  brand-iume  items  for 
resale.". 

(b)  EppBuiivs  DATE.— Subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
Uon 3304  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  si^MecUon  (a).  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  flsqal  years  after  fiscal  year  1985. 

By  Mi.  DICKINSON: 
—Page       1^.       line       IS.       strike       out 
"f9.039.500J)00"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"18.810.700^". 

At  the  end  of  UUe  I  (page  33.  after  line  33) 
add  the  f  oU  iwing  new  section: 


SEC  111.  MX  MlflSILE  PROCEAM. 

(a)  Sbicsx  op  COIIGKB8S.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  not  more  than  SO  MX  missUes  should 
be  deployed  in  existing  Mlnuteman  sUos; 

(3)  after  procurement  of  SO  missUes  for  de- 
ployment In  those  sUos.  further  iwocure- 
ment  of  MX  missUes  should,  unless  a  differ- 
ent basing  mode  is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  agreed  to  by  Congress,  be  limited 
to  those  necessary— 

(A)  for  the  MX  mlssUe  reliabUlty  testing 
iwogram:  and 

(B)  as  spares  within  the  logistics  system 
supporting  the  deployed  MX  missile  force; 
and 

(3)  during  fiscal  year  1987,  depending 
upon  the  most  efficient  producUon  rate, 
from  13  to  31  MX  mteUes  should  be  pro- 
cured, but  those  missUes  should  (as  provided 
in  paragraph  (3))  be  limited  only  to  spare 
and  test  mlssUes  unless  a  different  basing 
mode  is  proposed  by  the  President  and 
agreed  to  by  Congress.  

(b)  LnmATIOR     on     FT86     UtO     »!*»it» 

Pdnds.— None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  an  apprtqiria- 
Uon  law  for  fiscal  year  1986  or  any  prior 
fiscal  year  for  procurement  of  missUes  for 
the  Air  Force  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  deploy  more  than  SO  MX  missUes  in 
existing  mlnuteman  sUos; 

(3)  to  modify,  or  prepare  for  modificaUon, 
more  than  SO  existing  Mlnuteman  sUos  for 
the  deployment  of  MX  missUes; 

(3)  to  acquire  basing  sets  for  more  than  50 
MX  deployed  missiles;  or 

(4)  to  procure  long-lead  items  for  the  de- 
ployment of  more  than  SO  MX  missUes. 

(c)  LnoTATioN  ON  FT86  MX  Progkaii.- 
(1)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  in  an  appropriation  law  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  procurement  of  missUes 
for  the  Air  Force,  not  more  than 
81,889,000.000  may  be  used  for  the  MX  mis- 
sUe  program. 

(3)  Not  more  than  13  MX  missUes  may  be 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  an  approprlaUon  law 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  procurement  of  mis- 
sUes for  the  Air  Force. 

By  Mr.  FOOLIinTA: 
—At  the  end  of  part  B  of  UUe  X  (page  173. 
after  line  30)  add  the  foUowing  new  secUcm: 

SBC  ISIt.  8DI  OVERSIGHT  COMMISSION. 

(a)      ESTABLISHMXNT      OP      COMXISSIOH.— 

There  is  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  "Cimgresslonal  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Defense".  The  Commissi(m 
shaU  numitor  the  progress  of  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  known  as  the 
Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve  (hereinafter  in 
this  secUon  referred  to  as  "SDI")  and  par- 
Ucularly  ShaU— 

(1)  study  the  feasibiUty  and  technology  of 
SDI  programs; 

(3)  review  the  spending  and  contractual 
patterns  of  SDI  programs; 

(3)  review  strategic  defense  programs  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  Soviet  response  to 
SDI;  and 


(4)  study  the  effect  of  the  SDI  mograms 
on  miUtary  doctrine  and  staMUty  and  on 
arms  control  and  other  international  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Mm  sntsHip.— ( 1 )  The  Commission 
ShaU  be  composed  of  eight  members  ap- 
pointed for  the  life  of  the  CommiHton.  The 
memben  of  the  Commission  shaU  be  ap- 
pointed as  foUows: 

(A)  Two  members  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repnaseuta- 
ttves. 

(B)  Two  members  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

(C)  Two  members  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(D)  Two  membos  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  sbaD  be 
appointed  based  upon  recognised  ezpcortlse 
tn  matters  relating  to  the  Strategic  Defense 
InitiaUve.  Including  ezpertiae  in  the  fleklB 
of  defense  poUcy.  defense  technology,  and 
arms  control,  and  shaU  be  selected  from 
among  persons  who  are  particularly  quaU- 
fled  by  reason  of  training,  emolenoe,  and 
knoiriedge  for  services  on  the  Caaunission. 
No  officer  or  onployee  of  the  United  States, 
including  a  Member  of  Congress,  may  be  a 
member  of  the  Commiasion. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  C(»n- 
mlsslon.  the  vacancy  shaU  be  fUled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

(c)  CHSfMAw.— The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission sbaU  select  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

(d)  SuFPOKT  SxBvicis.— The  Commission 
shaU  receive  necessary  support  services,  in- 
cluding staff,  from  the  Comptrollu'  General 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Direetcn-  of  the 
Congressional  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment 

(e)  Rbports.— <1)  The  Commission  shaU 
submit  to  (Congress  an  annual  report  and 
such  other  rqiorts  as  it  considers  appn^ri- 
ate.  Each  report  by  the  Commission  sbaU  be 
submitted  in  both  a  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied form. 

(2)  The  Commission  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
greas such  reports  as  it  considers  appropri- 
ate on  any  report  to  Conp«as  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  concerning  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative. 

(3)  RetNnts  to  Congreas  by  the  Commis- 
sion ShaU  be  submitted  without  intervening 
review  or  approval  within  the  ExecuUve 
branch. 

(f)  Terkiiiaxioii  op  CoMMiasioir.— The 
Commission  sbaU  cease  to  exist  on  October 
1.1990. 

ByMr.HILLIS: 
-Page  19.  Une  17.  strike  out  "M939A3  tech- 
nical data  package"  and  insert  tn  lieu  there- 
of "M9S9  validated  technical  data  pat^age". 
Page  30,  at  the  end  of  Une  17,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  contract  under  this 
paragraph  may  only  be  entered  into  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  330e(h)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code." 


—Page  3.  Une  16.  strike  out  "$5,573,500,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$5,633,500,000". 

Page  3.  line  18,  strike  out  "$939,500,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$989,500,000". 
By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 

(Substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson.) 
—Page       13.       Une       15.       strike       out 
"$9,089,500,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$7,843,700,000". 

At  the  end  Of  Utle  I  (page  33.  after  line  33) 
add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  111.  MX  MISBILE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  IJXITATION  OP  FT86  Procorbmxnt 
Fmnw  POR  THE  MX  MissiLB  Program.— Of 
the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  in  an  appropiiaUon  law  for  fiscal 
year  1966  for  procurement  of  missiles  for 
the  Air  Force,  not  more  than  $931,000,000 
may  be  used  for  the  MX  mlsaOe  program. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  only  f or- 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  not  more  than  eight 
basing  sets  for  the  basing  of  MX  »»ii— <it: 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  systems  support  con- 
sistent with  the  d^lojrment  of  not  more 
than  40  MX  missUes;  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  the  production  base 
for  the  MX  missUe  program. 

(b)  LnoTATuni  on  Omantmn  or  MX 
MissiLsa.- The  inimber  of  MX  — «t*"'^  de- 
ployed at  any  Ume  may  not  exceed  40. 

(c)  Policy  on  Future  MX  Mmtt*  p^q- 
cuRBfXNT.— Funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  —'TTflTt 
for  the  Air  Force  may  not  lie  used  for  pro- 
curement of  MX  mlssOes  except  for  the  ac- 
qulslUon of  those  addtttanal  —IsiUTt  re- 
quired for  the  operational  test  and  evalua- 
Uon  program  and  the  aging  and  survdUanoe 
program. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  X  add  the  fi^lowlng 
new  section: 

SBC  ISHi  ESPIONAGE  AMBNlMIBNn. 

Sectitm  794  of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  "for 
any  tenn  of  years  or"; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsectkm  (a) 
the  followinr  ""Notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  law.  in  the  case  of  a  oonvfetioo  under 
this  subse<!Uon.  if  the  sentence  of  death  Is 
not  imposed,  the  sentence  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  imprlsofunent  for  life  and 
shaU  not  be  suspended,  and  a  ^»^mnAmn\ 
sentenced  under  this  subsectioD  shaU  not  be 
granted  a  probationary  sentence  or  be  eligi- 
ble for  parole."; 

(3)  in  subsecUon  (b),  by  striking  out  "for 
any  term  of  yean  or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
the  following:  "Notwttbstandtng  any  other 
provtstoD  of  law,  in  the  case  oA  a  oonvictlon 
undn'  this  subsection,  if  the  sentence  of 
death  is  not  imposed,  the  sentetice  under 
this  BUbsectian  shaU  lie  imprisoiuDent  for 
life  and  ahaU  not  be  suspended,  and  a  de- 
fendant sentenced  under  this  subsection 
shaU  not  be  granted  a  probatiafiary  sen- 
tence or  be  eligible  for  parole.". 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  reoev.  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
nCr.  TRumoHD]. 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reveroid  Rich- 
ard C.  Hahrencm.  D J}.,  offered  the  f ol- 
lowint  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Ood  of  truth  and  Justice,  we  pray 
this  mominc  for  the  Senate  press  and 
media.  We  thank  Thee  for  faithful 
men  and  women  who  take  seriously 
their  rMpmsOiflity  to  keep  the  people 
informed.  Thank  Thee  for  their  tire- 
leas  effort  to  get  the  news,  sometimes 
at  risk  and  sacrifice.  We  recocnize 
their  vulnerability  to  ejnidsm  as  they 
are  often  exposed  to  the  worst  in 
human  nature.  In  seddng  for  the  facts 
they  are  repeatedly  faced  with  pride 
and  arrogance,  with  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
honesty—and often  their  contacts 
with  religious  people  expose  them  to 
attitudes  and  actions  which  deny  the 
faith  professed  Help  them  always  to 
remember  the  power  of  words  to  edify 
or  to  destroy.  Protect  them,  dear  God. 
finom  the  insidious  effects  of  having  to 
deal  frequently  with  the  underside  of 
human  family— and  from  the  criticism 
so  commonly  directed  at  those  in- 
volved in  the  "Fourth  Estate."  In  their 
dedication  to  their  work  help  them 
not  to  neglect  their  families  and 
remind  them  always  that  most  people 
know  only  what  they  read  in  the 
papers  or  see  on  television.  Bless  them 
and  guide  them  and  keep  them  always 
on  the  side  of  truth.  In  Thy  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


REXXX>NrnON  OF  THE  ACTINO 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognlnd. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Good  morning. 


THE  CHAPLAINS  PRAYER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  BCr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Chaplain  for  selecting 
the  media  this  morning  in  his  recogni- 
tion. I  think  it  bears  a  certain  reflec- 
tion on  the  responsible  role  of  the 
media  as  they  not  only  communicate 
with  but  certainly  influence  the  public 
in  general.  I  share  with  him  and  my 
coUeagues  the  message  and  the  consid- 
erable thought  which  has  gone  into  se- 


(£ev  OoHve  daw  of  Monday.  June  3. 19S5) 

lect  ng  the  media  and  highlighting  its 
arei  "' 


of  responsibility. 
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SCHEDULE 

Ifi-.  MURKOW8KL  Mr.  President, 
on  the  calendar  for  today.  June  13,  the 
two  .'leaders  under  the  standing  order 
hav#  10  minutes  each.  Special  orders 
are  totered  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
ute4  each  for  Senator  Paoximu:,  Sena- 
tor pixoH,  Senator  Baucos,  Senator 
Senator  Lautshbbko,   and 

irMSLCHXB. 

President,  following  the  special 
ord*s  Just  identified,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10:40  ajn.,  with  state- 
menM  limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Flowing  morning  business,  at  10:40 
ajn.1  the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess 
until  12  noon  to  attend  a  Joint  meeting 
to  hear  an  address  by  Prime  Minister 
GanphL  Senators  are  asked  to  assem- 
ble Ih  the  Chamber  no  later  than  10:35 
ajn.  to  proceed  as  a  body  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Wnen  the  Senate  reconvenes  at  12 
noon,  pending  will  be  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  S.  1128.  the  clean  water 
bUl.  Votes  can  be  expected  throughout 
the  ^y  in  order  to  complete  action  on 
the  41ean  water  bill. 

Alio,  following  the  clean  water  legis- 
lation, it  is  the  majority  leader's  inten- 
tion! to  go  into  executive  session  to 
con^der  the  nomination  of  Martha 
Seger  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Resttve  Board.  A  roUcall  vote  could 
occi^  on  that  nomination. 

'  taunmon  or  maiimship  nu 

MV.  President,  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time  as  acting  majority  leader  for  the 
majority  leader  and  to  reserve  the  mi- 
leader's  time,  as  well. 
PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
«).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 


HlECOONITION  OF  SENATOR 
'  PROZMIRE 

T\^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  t»evlous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wis<tonsin  [Mr.  Paozmsi]  is  recog- 
nize4  for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


WbY  THE  SOVIETS  BiAY  NOT 
BUiLD  THEIR  OWN  STAR  WARS 

Bit.  PROZMIRE.  BCr.  President,  if 
the  United  States  proceeds  to  re- 
search, produce,  and  deploy  the  pro- 
pose0  star  wars  antimissile  system,  will 


the  Soviet  Union  follow  suit?  Will 
both  superpowers  race  to  build  a  de- 
fensive nbt  that  could  st<H>  the  ICBM's 
of  the  advenary  from  atta^lng  the 
homeland?  After  all  has  not  the  Soviet 
Union  swiftly  and  vigorously  pursued 
each  of  t^ur  nuclear  weapon  system  in- 
novationi  by  building  a  similar  arsenal 
of  theh'l)wn?  So  why  shouldn't  they 
do  the  same  with  star  wars? 

Of  coutw.  no  (me  can  be  sure  of  the 
answer.  But  there  is  a  strong  proq)ect 
that  star  wars  represents  one  move  in 
the  nucMar  aims  race  that  the  Soviet 
Union  ^01  not  imitate.  Does  that 
mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
take  thejdiance  of  losing  the  potoicy 
of  their  ihaasive  nuclear  deterrent  that 
provides  What  they  view  as  their  prin- 
cipal safeguard  against  a  nuclear 
strike?  Would  they  throw  in  the 
qwnge  and  walk  away  from  the  super- 
power stitus  they  only  enjoy  because 
they  hav»  roughly  matched  this  coun- 
try's nudear  arsenal  with  their  own 
nuclear  capability?  Of  course  not 

The  Soviet  Union  has  roughly  three 
options  from  which  to  choose  in  deter- 
mining their  response.  They  could 
build  the^  own  star  wars  defense.  This 
would  flt  their  previous  attachment  to 
a  heavy  I  stress  on  defensive  rather 
than  offfnsive  military  commitments 
as  well  as  their  extraordinary  onpha- 
sis  on  s«per  protection  of  their  air 
space. 

Secondi  they  could  rely  on  the  arms 
control  oegotlations  the  Reagan  ad- 
has  said  it  Intends  to 
pursue.  "The  Soviets  could  accept  the 
Reagan  lulministration  offer  of  the 
star  war4  technology  in  retiim  for  a 
combined  United  States-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  sharply  reduce  offensive  mis- 
siles on  both  sides  by  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  measurably  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness qf  the  star  wars  defense.  This 
option  would  depend  on  the  Soviet 
faith  thst  the  United  SUtes  would 
give  them  a  technology  that  would  ef- 
fectively overcome  present  or  future 
UJS.  offensive  nuclear  technology. 

Why  w^uld  the  Soviets  have  a  prob- 
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their  reliance  on  such 
answer  is  obvious.  Consider 
of  the  nuclear  deterrent  of 
and  the  United  States.  The 
terrent  is  overwhelmingly 
more  than  70  percent— 
land-based  interconti- 
Ic  missQes.  What  would 
star  warslbe  designed  to  stop?  Answer 
Land-ba84d,  stationary  ICBM's.  The 
Soviet  Uhlon  could  foresee  that  mutu- 
aUy  deployed  star  wars  defenses  would 


la  or  imcrtiooa  which  are  noc  ipdcea  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


sharply  reduce  the  Soviet  deterrent 
even  If  they  did  not  agree  to  reduce 
the  number  of  Soviet  offensive  mis- 
siles. But  would  the  Soviet  star  wan 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  U.S.  of- 
fensive nuclear  capability?  A  Soviet 
star  wars  system— even  if  it  enjoyed 
full  capability  with  the  U.S.  defensive 
deployment— could  not  be  nearly  as  ef- 
fective. Why  not?  Because  the  United 
States  has  only  25  percent  of  its  nucle- 
ar deterrent  in  land-based  ICBM's. 
Our  coimtry  has  75  percent  of  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  deployed  in  subma- 
rines—about 50  percent — and  in  bomb- 
ers—about 25  percent.  A  Soviet  star 
wars  defense  would  be  virtually  useless 
against  cruise  mlssUes  fired  from 
either  subs  or  bombers.  So  if  the  Sovi- 
ets pursued  this  option,  it  would  be 
great  for  this  coimtry.  But  don't  hold 
your  breath  until  the  Soviets  accept  it. 

The  Soviets  have  a  third  option 
available  in  response  to  star  wars. 
That  option  is  to  break  with  the  past 
and  not  build  or  deploy  their  own  star 
wars  system.  Instead,  they  could  rely 
for  the  preservation  of  their  deterrent 
on  building  up  their  current  offensive 
missile  S3rstem.  They  could  take  the 
chance  that  they  could  supplement, 
refine,  improve  their  offensive  missiles 
at  a  far  lower  cost  than  the  trillion 
dollars  or  more  required  to  produce 
and  deploy  a  star  wars  defense,  even  if 
they  were  handed  the  technology. 
They  would  also  seem  to  have  a  much 
greater  prospect  if  they  pursued  this 
offensive  missUe  option  of  ma<ntA<riing 
a  deterrent  that  would  be  certain  to 
command  credibility  from  the  UjB. 
military. 

The  variety  of  ways  that  an  offense 
could  foQ  a  missile  defense  are  Infi- 
nite. It  could  overwhelm  it  with  more 
and  more  offensive  missiles.  It  could 
imderfly  it  with  cruise  missiles.  It 
could  exhaust  it  with  decoys  and 
chaff.  It  could  penetrate  it  with  skin- 
hardened  missiles.  It  could  even  sub- 
vert it  with  commandos  canylng  nu- 
clear we^wns  put  ashore  or  dropped 
by  parachute.  And  these  are  simply 
the  presently  available  means  of  over- 
comhig  any  future  star  wars  defense. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  15  to  25  years 
during  which  the  star  wars  defense 
wlU  be  researched,  developed,  pro- 
duced, and  deployed,  new  innovative 
ways  of  overcoming  it  will  certainly  be 
coming  on  scene.  If  there  is  one  simple 
and  obvious  truism  about  war  strategy, 
it  is  that  the  offense  has  a  certain  and 
predictable  advantage  over  the  de- 
fense. The  offense  can  choose  the 
time,  the  place,  the  means  of  attack, 
and  the  force  of  the  attack.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  defense  must  be  pre- 
pared for  everything,  everywhere,  and 
anytime. 

The  Soviets,  of  course,  know  all  this, 
so  the  prospect  is  that  they  will  re- 
spond to  a  U.S.  star  wars  defense,  not 
with  a  star  wars  of  their  own.  Such  a 
response  would  sap  their  much  more 


limited  economic  and  scientific  re- 
sources. There  is  a  far  cheaper  re- 
sponse available.  It  is  also  much  more 
likely  to  be  successful.  That  is  a 
prompt  and  huge  buildup  of  their  nu- 
clear offensive  capability.  In  that 
event,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  star  wars?  It  will  trigger  a  costly 
and  wasteful  acceleration  of  the  arms 
race.  But.  much  worse,  it  will  make 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  war  greater.  It 
wlU  do  so  because  it  wiU  aggravate  the 
instability  and  uncertainty  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
for  June^uly  1085  by  Stephen  Shen- 
field  Utled.  "Sovieto  May  Not  Imitate 
Star  Wars,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  RccoHD.  Mr.  Shenfleld  is  on  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  Center  for  Russian 
and  East  European  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Birmingham  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

tFTom  the  BuUetln  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 

June/ July  1988] 

Sovm  Mat  Not  Iiotar  Stas  Wass 

(By  Stephen  Shenfleld) 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  the  past,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  introduction  of  every  new 
U.S.  weapons  system  by  InsUlllng  a  corre- 
spondins  system  of  its  own.  Many  commen- 
tators have  assumed  tliat  the  same  will 
happen  with  "Star  Wars."  However,  there 
are  Increasing  indications  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  may  in  fact  decide  to  break  with 
the  traditional  pattern  and  restrict  itself  to 
taUng  countomeaaures  against  the  U.S. 
system,  renouncing  the  development  of  any 
Soviet  counterpart  to  Star  Wart. 

For  some  time  now,  various  Soviet  repre- 
sentatives have  been  ezpreaslng  a  philoso- 
phy of  sufficient  ooimteracUon,  rather  than 
imlUMon,  of  U.S.  systems.  For  example, 
Henry  Trofimenko,  head  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  D^MTtment  of  the  InsUtute  for  the 
Study  of  the  178A  and  Canada,  told  the 
American  Journal  Soviet  Union  in  IMS  that, 
in  giving  "an  effective  answer  to  Washing- 
ton's military  program  ...  the  U&SJl.  is 
not  going  to  match  the  X3A.  in  development 
of  every  new  system  of  weapons,  nor  is  it 
going  to  imitate  It." 

A  recent  Soviet  analysis  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  Star  Wars  by  a  committee  of  scien- 
tific and  strategic  experts  itreases  that 
Soviet  oountermeasures  against  a  projec- 
tive U.S.  system  can  be  very  effective,  can 
be  taken  quite  easily  and  quickly,  and  would 
cost  much  less  than  the  system  against 
which  they  are  directed.  The  rqxut  of  the 
committee,  headed  by  R.Z.  Sagdeyev,  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Space  Reaearch,  and 
A.A.  Kokoshln.  deputy  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Study  of  the  178A  and  Canada, 
is  an  Important  aouioe  of  Infomatlon  on 
how  the  Soviet  Union  views  Star  Wan. 

The  authors,  with  prehaps  exaggerated 
respect  for  the  cspabilltlea  of  VS,  technolo- 
gists, expect  elemmts  of  a  Star  Wars  system 
to  be  tested  and  Installed  In  mace  over  the 
next  few  years,  and  that  at  least  a  rudimen- 
tary system  auiy  be  In  place  10  years  hence. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  regajxl  a  system 
powerful  enough  to  provide  full  protection 
against  the  existing  arsenal  of  Soviet  ballis- 


tic missUes  as  going  weU  beyond  currenUy 
foreseeable  technical  capabiUtles.  And  they 
stress  the  enormous  cost  even  of  a  system 
offering  very  partial  protection,  e^edally 
once  the  need  to  incoriwrate  means  of  de- 
fense against  Soviet  oountermeasures  is 
taken  into  account. 

Star  Wars,  declares  the  report,  "wiU 
remain  very  vulnerable  to  various  means  of 
counteracticm."  The  report  discusses  possi- 
ble Soviet  countermeasures: 

The  space  platforms  could  be  destroyed— 
by  relatively  smaU  missiles,  by  land-based 
lasers,  by  armed  satellites  functioning  as 
"mace  mines,"  or  by  "clouds"  of  obstacle* 
(sudi  as  heavy  q>heres)  set  in  their  path. 

MlasQes  could  be  encased  with  material  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  laser  beams  or  of  reflect- 
ing them  back  again. 

The  '»Mnrhing  of  missiles  could  be  'naslf'rd 
from  enemy  detection  by  "">»"»  of  smoke- 
screens. 

The  pattern  of  missile  launches  over  Ume 
could  be  dwrigned  to  force  the  lasers  con- 
stantly to  redirect  themselves  In  haphazard 
fashion,  thereby  reducing  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system. 

Dummy  miasQes  could  be  launched  In 
order  to  use  up  the  destructive  power  of  the 
system. 

The  Soviet  sdentisU  agree  with  Western 
investigators  who  have  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  a  Star  Wars  system  may  even- 
tually reach  S2  trillion.  Even  this  expendi- 
ture, they  point  out.  could  not  guarantee 
that  at  least  a  few  of  the  missiles  in  a  hypo- 
thetical Soviet  first  strike  would  not  get 
through  to  their  targets. 

Furthermore,  they  note,  the  technologies 
required  for  countermeasures  are  in  a  much 
more  advanced  state  than  those  required  for 
Star  Wars  Itself.  Indeed,  much  of  the  neces- 
sary technology  already  exists.  WeU  before 
a  Star  Wars  system  is  in  place,  "an  effective 
means  of  counteracOon"  could  be  set  up. 
And  this  network  will  probably  cost  only  1 
or  2  percent  as  much  as  the  system  it  is  de- 
signed to  counteract 

The  implicit  message  of  the  report  has 
been  made  vssikik  by  Yevgeny  P.  Vdlkhov, 
head  of  the  official  anttnudear  srientlsU' 
committee  and  vice-president  of  the  AoMle- 
my  of  Sdences.  who  has  indicated  that  he  is 
advising  the  Soviet  leaderahip  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  Star  Wars  development. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  XJjOoa  wpean  to 
have  dropped  its  propaganda  '-'"p**!"  tat  a 
ban  on  antisatelltte  weapons.  This  could 
mean  not  only  that  they  are  giving  over- 
whelming priority  to  the  goal  of  stopping 
Star  Wars,  but  also  that  so  long  as  Star 
Wars  has  not  been  stopped,  they  wish  to 
leave  themselves  a  free  hand  to  develop 
countermeasures  rapidly. 

There  are  doubtless  tradttiaaally  oriented 
Soviet  military  men  who  bold  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  insure  itself  agataist 
every  contingency  and  would  therefore 
oppose  renouncing  a  Soviet  Star  Wars  pro- 
gram. But  the  Soviet  armaments  industry 
lacks  technologieal  dynamism.  New  technol- 
ogies are  devekved  by  setting  up  new  spe- 
cialised agencies  (In  this  case  It  would  be  a 
new  agency  for  laser  weaponry),  not  by  di- 
versifying the  activity  of  *^«-»«"g  agencies. 
Vested  bureaucratic  interests  therefore  lie 
In  the  quantitative  expansion  of  old  types  of 
armaments,  not  in  the  introduction  of  new 
ones. 

It  is  true  that  Vellkhov  himself  has  voiced 
the  fear  that,  even  should  nine  out  of  10  ad- 
visers oppose  a  Soviet  Star  Wars,  the  leader- 
ship might  inefer  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
tenth  who  argued  in  favor.  But  Mflth^n 
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Oorteehev  Is  a  iMder  of  a  more  lubtle  and 
limovmUve  dlmnritlon.  He  wfll  be  ocncemed 
not  to  plaee  any  further  burdena  on  the 
Soviet  eoaoony  whi^  are  at  all  avoidable 
and  moat  be  aware  that  the  desire  to 
weaken  the  SovteC  eoooomy  la  one  of  the 
mottvadona  behind  the  VJB.  Star  Wara 
■ebeme.  Purther.  renouncing  Star  Wan 
would  help  to  diaeredit  the  official  XJA  Jua- 
tiflcation  for  It  aa  a  meana  of  moving  toward 
"mutually  aaaured  aurvlvaL" 

Finally,  It  aeema  that  OortMchev  la  look- 
ing for  dramatic  geaturea  to  uae  In  hia  forth- 
coming peace  offenaive.  deaigned  above  aU 
to  woo  Weat  Kuropcan  opinion.  ICembera  of 
an  ottldal  Soviet  peace  delegation  vldting 
Britain  at  the  end  of  March,  led  by  Ttenaa 
KnIeanifheako.  head  of  the  international 
department  of  Pravda,  ujiealwllj  aaked 
peace  movement  leaden  what  new  Inltia- 
Uvea  they  would  like  the  Soviet  Union  to 
take.  Aaked  at  one  meeting  what  mat  of  inl- 
tiatlvea  be  had  in  mind,  a  membw  of  the 
ddegation  gave  aa  an  wample  a  public  deo- 
laratica  that  the  Soviet  union  would  not  de- 
velop a  Star  Wan  ayatem  of  ite  own. 

Star  Wan  la  frau^t  with  the  danger  of 
rtwrahmitng  the  atrategic  aituation  and  prt>- 
voUng  nuclear  war  in  a  criaia.  Nevertheleaa. 
it  may  mark  the  occasion  on  which  the 
aetlon-reaetian  mold  of  the  arma  race  is  at 
last  broken,  giving  a  new  and  perhapa  deci- 
sive impetus  to  the  movement  for  human 
survival. 


THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  BCr.  President,  in 
the  April  1985  issue  of  Commentary 
macaslne,  two  books  that  document 
the  Allies'  Initial  reactton  to  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holocaust  are  reviewed  by 
Richard  S.  Levy. 

The  books  are  "The  Abandonment 
of  the  Jews:  America  and  the  Holo- 
caust 1941-1945."  by  David  Wyman 
and  "The  Jews  Were  Expendable:  Free 
World  Diplomacy  and  the  Holocaust." 
by  Monty  Noam  Penkower.  They  point 
out  the  dilatory  attitude  on  the  part 
of  Western  douocracies.  which  could 
have  been  respcmslble  for  the  deaths 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  non-Jews 
caught  in  the  grip  of  HiUer's  policy  of 
extermination. 

Levy  considers  the  books  devastating 
In  their  discussion  of  what  he  <^ik 
"untaken  opportunities."  The  two 
books  ooooentrate  on  the  role  of  the 
Allies  in  actually  preventing  laive- 
acale  rescue  attonpts  of  the  Jews. 

These  two  books  teU  us  that  by  the 
summer  of  1942  information  begma  ar- 
riving to  the  United  States  and  Britain 
that  the  Nasis  had  begun  the  system- 
atic murder  of  the  Jews  with  an  all-en- 
(XMnpassing  program  directed  from 
Berlin. 

The  Allies  might  be  excused  for  not 
believing  the  reports  at  first.  After  all. 
the  barbarity  of  Hitler's  final  solution 
was  a  nightmare  beyond  belief.  But 
even  after  the  reality  of  Hitler's  death 
camps  had  begun  to  sink  in.  the  lack 
of  response  by  the  Allies  vras  nothing 
short  of  immoral,  according  to  Levy. 

In  Wyman's  book,  documents  ob- 
tained from  the  British  Foreign  Office 
and  the  State  Department  speak  of 


"tyifcal  Jewish  hysteria."  In  Pen- 
kower's  book  he  claims  that  In  Britain 
the  1939  white  patter  restrictions  on 
Jew^  immigration  caused  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  lives. 

Leary  sadly  concludes  that  bureau- 
cratic obstructionism  existed  that 
could  only  be  blamed  on  anti-Semi- 
tism, 

H«e  in  the  United  SUtes.  the  Holo- 
caust reports  should  have  awakened  us 
to  the  need  for  some  type  of  rescue 
effott.  But  our  response  was  charac- 
teri9d  by  inactivity  and  sUence. 

According  to  Wyman,  the  mass 
media  devoted  litUe  coverage  to  the 
repotts  of  massacres.  He  also  docu- 
the  near  sUence  of  churches  In 
this^untry. 

believes  the  United  States 
14   months   during  which   it 
have  made  significant  relief  ef- 
fortalt  took  14  months  from  the  time 
the  IState  Department  acknowledged 
tolocaust  in  November  1942  until 
Refugee  Board  was  created  to 
resettle  in  this  country  refxigees  from 
wntroUed  lands. 

Mr.  President,  the  Holocaust  will 
forever  remain  a  shameful  chapter  In 
the  history  of  civilization.  It  is  a 
shame  not  only  by  those  who  perpe- 
trated the  crimes,  but  also  by  those 
who  stood  silent  In  the  fact  of  those 
crimes. 

We  must  never  allow  that  chapter  to 
be  repeated. 

We  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
stand  silent  again. 

We  must  speak  out  now  by  commit- 
ting Ourselves  to  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Senate  to  Im- 
mediiitely  take  up  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty,  which  has  been  re- 
port^ out  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comfiittee  now  for  the  sixth  time;  96 
natiobs  have  already  ratified  the 
treaty. 

Our  silence  is  conspicuous,  and  it  is 
wronk. 

TH|!  TRADE  DEFICIT,  LAOOINO 
GROWTH  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
Mri  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
tenUiy  and  again  today,  the  Senate 
Democratic  Working  Oroup  on  Trade 
has  l}een  <n«wifing  the  alarming  dete- 
rioration in  our  foreign  trade  balance. 
As  I  noted  Wednesday,  the  trade  defi- 
cit s4t  new  records  In  1982,  again  In 
1983,iand  again  in  1984. 

Tht  release  this  past  weekend  of  the 
final  April  merchandise  trade  figures 
adds  pew  urgency  to  the  need  for  us  to 
craft  an  effective  trade  policy.  The 
figures  are  the  highest  thus  far 
15,  vividly  dononstrating  that  the 
deficit  continues  to  worsen.  It  Is 
,ng  nearly  7  percent  faster  than 
the  record  1984  pace  and  we  still  face 
the  summer  period  when  imports  typi- 
cally jsurge.  Moreover,  while  the  dollar 
has  ^ved  back  from  its  earlier  peak, 
it  rei  nains  nearly  30  percent  overval- 
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ued— foreshadowing  continued  high 
trade  defldts  ahead.  Moreover,  admin- 
istrative iinattenUon  to  protectionism 
abroad  c^tinues  to  give  the  new  mer- 
cantHistsJthe  running  room  they  need 
to  export  even  more  while  taking  still 
fewer  of  Our  goods  In  exchange. 

The  Senate  Democratic  Working 
Group  ob  Trade  Is  examining  the 
impact  ajr  these  deficits  In  detalL  I 
chair  thlk  group,  and  I  want  to  Join 
with  itsjpther  members  In  revealing 
some  of  ttie  Information  we  have  been 
receivingi-eq)ecially  information  re- 
garding t|he  trade  deficit's  Impact  on 
lUon  economic  projections 
and  prodictivity. 

OCFACT  OH  OaOWTR 

First  a^d  foremost,  these  trade  defi- 
cits are  directly  responsible  for  the 
dramatic  decline  in  growth  since  mid- 
1984.  Over  the  last  three  quarters, 
they  have  nearly  halted  economic 
growth  qy  deflecting  substantial  do- 
mestic demand  abroad.  In  the  third 
quarter  ^  1984,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
rise  in  D.S.  demand  leaked  abroad. 
And  In  the  first  quarter,  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  rise  In  domestic  demand 
was  spent  abroad  on  imports.  Predict- 
ably, doi^estic  Industrial  production 
turned  «eak  and  now  actually  sits 
below  last  summer's  peak. 

The  business  slowdown  generated  by 
the  trade  Imbalance  is  spreading  to 
business  investment,  as  welL  The 
latest  Commerce  Department  report 
shows  that  real  capital  spending  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  nearly  6.2  percent  this 
year,  well  down  from  the  15-percent 
pace  in  1984.  Moreover,  business  in- 
vestment I  is  increasingly  being  trans- 
ferred to  foreign  affiliates  abroad  to 
beat  the  dollar.  Nonresidential  fixed 
investment,  for  example,  rose  a  scant 
2.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  com- 
pared to  a  21.3-percent  gain  In  the 
second  quarter  of  1984.  Investment  in 
foreign  affiliates  this  year.  In  fact.  Is 
projected  to  be  nearly  double  the 
growth  in  domestic  Investment. 


Employment  has  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  trade-induced  slowdown. 
as  welL  The  household  data  survey  In 
April  found  that  174.000  jobs  were  lost 
that  montih.  about  half  in  manufactur- 
ing. Slnca  January,  132.000  manufac- 
turing jol^  have  been  lost  and  manu- 
facturing isectoral  unemployment  has 
jumped  to  8  percent  in  April  from  7.2 
percent  In  December.  The  May  figures 
are  to  be  released  Friday,  and  will 
show  ever!  greater  job  loss  In  manufac- 
turing. BCpre  broadly,  the  number  of 
jobs  In  ti^e  goods-producing  sector— a 
leading  indicator  of  total  employ- 
ment—has stagnated  for  about  a  year 
now  with]  employment  still  far  below 
the  prerecession  employment  peak. 
And  the  foreign  trade  Imbalance  has 
destroyed  1 450,000  highly  paid  manu- 
facturing jobs  since  1980  despite  the 
recovery.  The  imbalanced  nature  of 
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that  recovery  Is  vividly  portrayed  by  goods-producing  sector^  for  example,  is  the  United  Kinsdom.  France  and  Qer- 

the  contrasting  creation  of  6.4  million  lower  today  than  in   1980.  Lagging  many.  America  is  substantially  less 

Jobs  in  the  generaUy  lower  paid  service  sales,  despite  the  recovery,  has  caused  productive   and  competitive  Inter^ 

sector  over  the  same  period.  manufacturing  prof iU  as  a  share  of  tionally  now  than  in  iSso 

Wages  In  the  service  sector  are  far  equity  to  lag  weU  behind  levels  at-     .JZ™. ^__Jl___ 

below  manufacturing  wages.  The  Sned  in  Si  seventittuAs  a  liiSt  *«««""0"  "owcrmrr  ex«ci*tio« 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for  exam-  real  capital  investment  In  manufactur-  .J"  SIjS?"**^  Economic  Report  of 
pie,  found  that  service  sector  average  ing  since  1980  has  grown  only  10  per-  ^  President,  the  administration 
weekly  earnings  in  March  was  16  per-  cent,  barely  oneniuarter  the  growth  ""'i®*^  ^  9^"*  growth  of  3.9  per- 
cent below  the  comparable  national  experienced  from  1976  to  1980-and  oeot  annually  from  1985  Uirough  1990. 
average.  Average  weekly  earnings  In  the  second  weakest  record  of  any  ad-  Z^  one-half  of  this  real  growth  pro- 
the  retaU.  finance.  Insurance,  and  real  ministration  since  1960.  It  Is  no  sur-  J«««on*5>a«te  on  Its  expectation  that 
estate  sector  was  less,  as  well.  In  con-  prise,  therefore,  that  piwhictivlty  re-  ^I^f^f^^  ^  ^^^  nonfarm  business 
trast.  comparable  weekly  wages  in  the  bounded  relatively  weakly  during  the  5Sr?  will  rt»e  2  percent  annually, 
manufacturing  sector  were  27  percent  recovery.  In  fact,  nonfarm  business  t^  would  match  the  pace  of  produc- 
above  the  national  average  and  49  per-  sector  productivity  is  lower  now  than  "^^Lf!LTI^  scored  since  1970. 
cent  higher  than  comparable  service  in  the  second  quarter  of  last  year  and  Productivity  growth  exhibits  sub- 
sector  wages,  has  faUen  in  two  of  the  last  three  f^*"**^  fl»«*uation  between  years.  Yet 

The    trade    deficit    has    inhibited  quarters  typically,   productivity  rises  robustiy 

'"'I^''S^1".°?^  ^J"^"^  unemploy-  j„cumvia  i>ts»atioiial  ooiir>rmvB«a  J^J*??!.*'*"^!^!  **^  "  *!!?? 

ment  stalled  higher  than  any  recovery  with  our  hMtt  hIamh  iwm/>h«H  .ino.  declined  during  recessions  or  growth 

in  history.  It  is  hovering  far  above  the  i^%TD^l^tr^S^b£^  recessions. 

low  point  of  5.7  percent  attained  in  maliied  nei- toe^Si  tatSniSS  ^"^"^  ""'.fJfL?' "**»'  ««"^  ^^ 

the  previous  extended  recovery  from  i„  n«mit*  th»  r^Zwmrv  <t  hur»wM»r.  ^^«oces    productivity    directly.    For 

the  1974  recession.  And  it  has  even  SihSrtSng^^   ProdiStivltorto  '»»**  n»«>n.  the  tnule-lnduced  growtii 

stalled  above  the  trovgh  of  7  percent  japan  sndthe  United  mnadom  have  «<*««*on  now  underway  has  dashed 

attained  by  the  mlnl-1981   recovery.  SJS  SVaJ  fiS  M  S^SduSKl*  «»™tol«traUon   productivity   expecta- 

Indeed.  while  growth  has  been  good  in  fy  since  IMll^  nnA^^^^^a^,>  "°°*-  ""^^  *»*  »<»'  *»«*»»«  ™«t.  Actual 

3  of  the  preceding  4  years,  unemploy-  iuSJ^'ivdiSto^  Jt^rSS  P«>d«fivity  has  f alien  at  a  2J>-percent 

"*"'J?*?p^*'^  through  1984  has  uke FrimS has beSnnoSS^wSS^S  S^n'^ftdiS^  T**^  "*** ■'*?*°*^ 
averaged  8.8  percent— nearly  40  per-  ^gn  ^  ^*^  tration  expected  it  to  rise  at  a  2-per- 
cent above  the  6.2-percent  average  un-  Even  the  recovery  did  not  boost  pro-  S?"*  "**•  ^°**  "  ***  ^^*^  <**^**^  ««»- 
employment  rate  du:ing  the  seventies,  ductivity  enough  to  match  growth  ^"^  *»  e^and  as  predicted  by  Labor 
Virtually  aU  of  that  shortfaU  rests  abroad  ^^  "*  "»"*"  arowwi  secretary  Brock  to  $160  bOlicm  this 
squarely  with  the  more  than  2  million  xhls  conclusion  is  based  on  just  re-  ^*"'  Pn>d«ctlvlty  will  remain  de- 
Jobs  lost  in  recent  years  by  Uie  eroding  leased  Labor  Department  data  on  new  ^"^1^  ,  ^^  . 
foreign  trade  sector.  gross  domestic  product  per  employed  Z5fil!5t' ^^SfS^^J"  *  ***'**^ '^ 
Since  mid-1984,  real  GNP  grovrth  worker  drawn  from  the  big  six  tira<Ung  Productivity  with  which  we  greeted 
has  averaged  2.2  percent,  low  enough  partners       United      States.      Jwan.  ^'  ^^^  administration  economic  pro- 

^.*^^^'^  Vf?*^***  ^f^'?'^"  Canada, 'united  Kingdom.  Germany.  "^  *^'*  °°5 J**f  "^  „ 
With  domestic  Investment  flattening,  and  France  From  1981  through  1984  What  are  the  Implications  of  this 
first  quarter  profits  down  8  percent  productivity  in  Canada  rose  less  than  °«*  *°<*  disheartening  fact? 
from  1984.  and  new  orders  for  con-  ^  the  United  States.  However  produc-  "^^  ^°^  significant  one  is  that  we 
sumer  and  capital  goods  down,  the  tlvity  growth  In  the  remaining  com-  should  be  pursuing  tax  and  fiscal  poU- 
outiook  Is  for  conttoued  dow  growth,  petitors  grew  considerably  faster  tiian  ?*««  <*«»'«»*1*<»  /•»"  tovestment  and 
Simply  put,  the  trade  deficit  is  playing  jq  the  United  States.  lower  interest  rates.  I.  for  one,  am  not 
havoc  with  efforts  to  sustain  the  re-  j  gg^  unanimous  consent,  Bflr  Presi-  ^^^  convinced  that  the  adminlstra- 
covery  and  shrink  the  deficit.  dent,  for  a  chart  entiOed  "Interiiation-  tlon's  new  tax  proposal  meet  that  cri- 
It  Is  directiy  responsible  for  the  al  Productivity  Comparison"  to  appear  teria.  At  first  blush,  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
plunge  in  economic  growth  to  a  scant  at  this  point  in  my  remaps.  xaark  a  complete  turnabout  fmn  the 
0.7  percent  in  the  first  quarter.  Of  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart  19«1  **«  package.  If  so.  It  Is  a  tax  pro- 
even  greater  Importance  for  long-term  ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  8™"  which  falls  to  answer  this  Na- 
economic  competitiveness  of  the  rccoro  as  follows*  tion's  urgent  need  to  boost  productivi- 
United  States,  the  trade-Induced  slow-  '  ty.  If  so.  It  is  a  tax  program  which  will 
down  is  concentrated  In  our  most  pro-  internatlonta  prodveUvUy  grovth  (1U1-94J  not  aid  the  urgent  need  to  restore 
ductlve  sectors— manufacturing  and  ODfvtrtmfUimd  America's  International  competitive- 
fanning.  Productivity  in  manufactur-  ^^"^^^  *                        y>orktr  (peneiuj  ness. 

Ing  traditionally  grows  at  twice  the  na-       ^ZtL          5s  ■ 

tional  average.  And  agricultural  pro-  jSJS^                                               jii  RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

ductivity  tradltionaUy  grows  two  and  QamMiv\ZZZZZZZZZZZ       nA  DDCON 

one-half  times  as  fast.  Moreover,  the       France 7.4  t~,_  Tmrnxmrnn  nvwwvu   rr.i/i«. 

»^.The«SSS?!rrS™           *"«• : "  mtaote  ^«coo.ted  to  DM  to  .««<1 

American     productivity,     historically  Mr,   President,   let   me   summarize  *o™™"««»'  ^_^^^_^ 

growing  at  barely  one-half  the  nation-  that    chart.    U.S.    productivity    since  nrm  Tt»  Anv  arm ATtnv  ^mttov 

al  average.  1981  has  grown  only  5.6  percent  while  O"**  ^^SiironOT          '^^^ 

Soaring  imports  and  weak  exports  productivity  abroad  In  our  major  com-  ulprov£ 

have  channeled  virtually  all  employ-  petitors  has  been  rising  50  percent  Mr.    DIXON.    Mr.    President,    this 

ment  growth  In  America  since  1981  to  faster.  morning  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes 

our  least  competitive,  generally  low-  As  a  direct  result.  American  competi-  to  discuss  our  cotintry's  international 

wage  service  sector,  and  away  from  tiveness  has  eroded.  Productivity  has  trade  posture. 

our  most  productive  and  competitive  grown  nearly  50  percent  faster  on  av-  We  are  the  richest  Nation  In  the 

agriculture  and  high-wage  manufac-  erage  since  1981  in  oiur  major  interna-  world,  and  yet  we  find  ourselves  in  the 

turing  sectors.   Employment   in   our  tional  competitors  of  Japan,  Canada,  unenviable  position  of  coping  with  a 
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monstrous  trade  deficit  that  seemingly 
is  without  end.  This  debt  continues  to 
grow  with  each  pamlng  quarter. 

It  is  a  situation  we  cannot  allow  to 
continue.  Mr.  President.  Unfortunate- 
ly. I  have  seen  lltUe  Inclination  by  the 
present  administration  to  take  any 
constructive  steps  in  the  direction  of 
restoring  our  trade  balance  to  a  more 
rational  and  manageable  level. 

We,  obviously,  need  to  give  profound 
thought  to  the  long-term  Impact  of 
our  growing  inability  to  export  our 
products  in  world  markets.  In  the 
short  run.  however,  we  need  to  act. 
There  has  already  been  lots  of  discus- 
sion about  the  tragic  consequences  of 
our  trade  deficit.  It  is  dear  that  talk- 
ing about  the  problem  hasn't  prompt- 
ed the  administration  to  take  any 
meaningful  steps  toward  reducing  this 
red  ink. 

We  can  all  agree  that  we  need  ex- 
panded markets  for  our  goods.  We 
need  more  Jobs  for  our  workers.  We 
cannot  achieve  these  Important  goals 
unless  we  do  something  about  our  per- 
formance in  world  markets  and  Insert 
some  fairness  into  the  ssmtem. 

The  Inaction  and  inattention  to  this 
problem  by  the  administration  do  not 
result  fran  any  lack  of  authority.  Con- 
gress has  given  the  President  the  tools 
he  needs.  He  has  vast  statutory  au- 
thority. The  difficulty  derives  from 
the  administration's  unwillingness  to 
enforce  the  laws  that  are  already  on 
the  books. 

Mr.  President,  the  lack  of  action  by 
the  administration  likewise  does  not 
result  from  any  lack  of  public  support. 
It  becomes  clearer  with  each  passing 
day  that  the  American  people  are  wlU- 
ing  to  support  changes  in  our  export 
and  Import  policies.  What  our  citizens 
want  is  that  we  take  steps  in  a  respon- 
sible way  to  lnq)rove  the  situation  in 
terms  of  how  other  countries  are  abus- 
ing the  international  trade  system. 

I  do  not  believe  it  i£  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  same  rules  to  apply  to  our 
exports  that  apply  to  our  imports.  For 
example,  Budweiser  cannot  export  one 
single  can  of  beer  to  Mexico.  That  is  a 
fact.  On  the  other  hand,  we  allow  into 
the  United  States  all  of  the  dos  equis 
and  carta  blanca  that  the  American 
public  cares  to  consiune.  Now  I  ask, 
what  is  fair  about  this  situation?  We 
have  allowed  the  market  to  determine 
the  level  of  sales  in  this  coimtry. 
Mexico,  imfortunately,  has  not  al- 
lowed its  market  to  make  that  same 
choice. 

There  are  hundreds  of  examples  of 
this  kind  of  incongruity  in  our  trade 
patterns.  We  have  passed  legislation  to 
cope  with  situations  such  as  these. 
Our  problems  are  compounded  by  the 
administration's  reluctance  or  inabil- 
ity to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  al- 
ready on  the  books. 

Last  year,  the  steel  industry  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  a  favorable  ruling  on 
its  201  petition  before  the  Internation- 


al Trade  Commission.  The  Commls- 
sion  found  that  unfair  trade  practices 
weie  indeed  occurring.  The  Commis- 
slof  ruled  that  imported  steel  was 
bei|ig  subsidized  by  oiu*  trading  part- 
nen  and  dumped  in  this  country.  In 
the  wake  of  the  ITC  decision,  the  ad- 
mii|istration's  response  was  to  negotl- 
atei  a  series  of  volimtary  agreements 
with  each  of  the  countries  involved. 
Again,  however,  the  administration  is 
derelict  in  its  duty,  because  these 
agreements  are  not  being  enforced,  de- 
spitje  all  of  the  arduous  efforts  expend- 
ed^ negotiating  them. 

Itie  President  has  another  chance  to 
impose  a  meaningful  remedy  to  save 
the;  domestic  footwear  Industry.  A  few 
weAs  ago.  the  International  Trade 
Commission  upheld  the  industry's  pe- 
tition, finding  that  Imports  were  the 
cau^  of  the  demise  of  this  once  vital 
indlistry.  In  1984.  105  shoe  factories 
cloaed  and  another  15  have  closed  or 
plaa  to  close  this  year.  Yesterday,  the 
ITC  recommended  5  years  of  global 
quotas  on  imported  nonrubber  foot- 
weak-.  The  President  must  decide  what 
reniedy  to  implement  by  September  1. 
Th^  law  provides  that  he  may  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  enact  a  different  remedy.  The 
question  is.  will  he  agree  with  those 
whd  have  studied  this  issue  carefully, 
and*  have  determined  that  quotas  in 
thl^  case  are  the  only  suitable  remedy, 
or  #111  he  choose  to  act  in  a  less  effec- 
tivenvajr? 

I  CO  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  all 
aspects  of  international  trade.  It 
doesn't  take  a  lot  of  knowledge  in  this 
field,  however,  to  recognize  that  our 
laws  and  agreements  on  international 
trade  are  not  worth  the  paper  they're 
printed  on  if  they  are  not  enforced. 

N$  coimtry  in  the  world  is  going  to 
honbr  a  voluintary  restraint  agreement 
if  it  isn't  required  to  do  so  by  the 
country  with  whom  it  reached  the 
agrflement.  If  we  are  not  enforcing 
these  agreements— and  it  is  clear  that 
we  are  not— then  what  good  are  they? 
TheQ'  do  nothing  for  the  thousands  of 
unemployed  steelworkers  in  Illinois 
and  other  States.  These  workers  were 
given  the  expectation  that  the  remedy 
the  President  chose  to  invoke  would 
restore  some  vitality  to  our  steel  in- 
dustry and  put  steelworkers  back  on 
the  Job.  The  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  provisions  of  these  agreements  has 
onls  brought  more  plant  closings. 

Ajlack  of  leadership  in  many  areas 
of  fitematlonal  trade  has  become  a 
majpr  problem  for  our  coimtry.  This 
adnllnlstration  appears  to  believe  that 
as  Ibng  as  it  continues  to  release  re- 
ports that  the  economy  is  thriving, 
thett  the  economy  will  prosper.  I  wish 
the  Isituatlon  were  that  simple.  There 
are.junf ortunately.  a  lot  of  signs  to  the 
conbary.  There  are  still  more  than 
550,000  people  out  of  work  In  Illinois, 
and  those  are  only  the  ones  who  are 
stilll  counted.  A  full  economic  recovery 
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has  not  come  to  Illinois,  or  BCichigan, 
or  Pennsylvutla,  or  Ohio.  So  long  as 
our  Nation's  heartland  is  still  de- 
pressed, the  economic  health  of  our 
entlre  Nf  tlon  is  in  Jeopardy. 

The  Afuerican  people  are  becoming 
more  anjd  more  aware  of  the  adverse 
impact  d^  our  trading  patterns  on  our 
internal  i  economy.  A  recent  poll  re- 
ported i^  the  New  York  Times  noted 
that  69  percent  of  the  respondents  be- 
lieve that  foreign  trade  is  costing  us 
Jobs  in  the  United  States.  Based  on 
the  current  inaction  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  difficult  for  our 
citizens  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion. 

niinoiii  is  one  of  the  largest  export- 
ing Stat^  in  the  NaUon.  We  depend 
on  foreign  markets  for  the  purchase  of 
our  goods,  and  for  the  output  of  our 
farmers  and  workers.  If  69  percent  of 
our  people  believe,  however,  that  for- 
eign trat!^  is  a  bad  thing  for  our  work- 
ers, that  belief  poses  many  problems 
for  Illinois,  because  we  as  a  State  are 
so  heavily  dependent  on  foreign  trade. 

If  we  a%  to  avoid  a  potential  return 
to  isolationism  and  protectionJon.  we 
must  demand  leadership  from  the  ad- 
mlnistrailon.  We  must  enforce  our 
laws  and  agreements  and  develop  ef- 
fective {policies  that  will  lead  to  posi- 
tive results. 

The  sa^e  poll  indicates  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  believe 
that  limiting  Imports  is  a  good  idea. 
Our  citis^ns  apparently  do  not  consid- 
er invitlog  retaliation  afi^dnst  our  ex- 
ports by  limiting  imports  to  be  a  major 
problem.  Such  a  perception  can  only 
be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  leadership  on 
intematibnal  trade  matters. 

These  views  have  been  developing 
over  a  period  of  time.  About  a  year 
ago.  my  itaff  had  a  visit  from  two  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. During  this  meeting,  one  of 
these  individuals  said  that  the  United 
States  didn't  need  its  heavy  industries 
anymore,  He  suggested  we  could 
Import  Imythlng  we  needed,  other 
than  whit  we  needed  for  national  de- 
fense. It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  outra- 
geous attitude  for  our  Government  to 
foster  on  a  matter  so  basic  to  our  over- 
aU  econcfny.  Such  an  attitude  plays  a 
role  in  developing  the  kind  of  imbal- 
ance we  presently  experience  in  trade, 
where  we  continue  to  import  more  and 
more  while  we  sell  less  and  less 
abroad.   | 

I  do  n0t  know  about  others  in  this 
Chambeii.  but  I.  for  one.  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  no  longer  need  a 
steel  industry,  or  an  auto  industry,  or 
any  othejr  industry.  They  are  as  vital 
to  this  nation's  economic  health  and 
security  as  the  newer  service  and 
higher  technology  industries.  The  ad- 
mlnlstrat  ion's  failure  to  defend  our 
economid  Interests  against  the  all-out 
assault  liy  countries  practicing  illegal 
trade  ags  inst  us  is  a  clear  threat  to  our 


security  as  a  nation  and  our  continued 
prosperity. 

We  need  a  diversified  mix  in  our 
economy.  We  must  maintain  a  broad 
base  which,  ideally,  can  support  every 
man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work 
and  is  able  to  do  so.  We  have  a  long 
way  to  go  in  that  regard,  however.  We 
are  not  going  to  achieve  that  goal 
without  effective  implementation  of  a 
meaningful  trade  policy. 

The  world  economy  is  changing.  We 
must  change  with  it.  An  overriding  ob- 
jective must  be  that  we  will  continue 
to  be  a  first-string  player  in  the  game 
that  we  created.  We  cannot  retreat  to 
a  position  which  says  we  cannot  com- 
pete in  today's  game.  We  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  world  economy.  We 
are  the  largest  market  for  the  world's 
goods,  because  we  have  created  an 
economy  which  can  support  such  a 
market. 

It  is  a  two-way  street,  however.  That 
market  comes  from  woricers  who  can 
afford  to  buy  goods.  But  we  must 
export  our  own  goods  if  we  are  to  keep 
our  people  working. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  to  re- 
assess our  role  in  the  new  world  econo- 
my. Right  now.  the  United  States  ab- 
sorbs 64  percent  of  all  exports  from 
developing  countries.  The  European 
Economic  Community  takes  25  per- 
cent. The  Japanese  take  8  percent  and 
the  rest  of  the  coimtries  in  the  world 
take  3  percent.  Obviously,  this  is  a  lop- 
sided situation. 

We  have  generally  operated  on  phi- 
losophy that  if  we  buy  goods  from 
other  nations,  they  will  then  have  the 
capability  to  buy  ours.  This  is  still  a 
principle  I  would  like  to  believe  has 
some  validity.  What  we  need  is  more 
balance.  We  are  not  going  to  get  that 
balance  unless  the  administration 
changes  its  outlook  and  provides  us 
with  leadership  by  enforcing  our  laws 
and  agreements  and  by  developing  a 
positive  policy  of  fostering  foreign 
trade  which  reduces  our  present  nega- 
tive trade  balance. 

I'm  certain  that  Congress  is  pre- 
pared to  work  with  the  administration 
in  every  way  necessary  and  possible  to 
help  restore  balance  to  our  trade  pos- 
ture. What  we  ask  for  and  what  the 
citizens  of  my  State  and  our  Nation 
ask  for,  is  action. 

This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  contin- 
ue on  our  present  debtor's  path.  We 
cannot  lose  our  place  in  the  world  as 
an  innovative  leader  in  manufacturing. 
Our  technological  advances  should 
further  our  pursuits,  not  hinder  them. 
I  ask  that  we  all  work  together  to  see 
that  we  are  not  only  the  No.  1  market 
for  the  world's  goods,  but  the  No.  1 
merchant  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BAUCU8 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S. 


1292— NATURAL  RESOURCE 
SUBSIDIES 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  no- 
ticed in  this  morning's  pt^ier  that  rep- 
resentatives of  the  11  largest  Industri- 
alized countries— the  GKIO— are  meet- 
ing to  disnisw  the  International  mone- 
tary system.  A  major  source  of  con- 
cern is  the  volatility  of  exchange  rates. 
In  particular,  the  high  U.8.  dollar  is 
one  of  the  many  problems  that  faces 
the  United  States  today  with  respect 
to  international  trade. 

Addressing  the  trade  problems  con- 
fronting this  Nation  will  require  many 
changes.  In  fact,  the  growing  trade 
deficit  is  only  one  symptom  of  a  larger 
economic  problem:  The  problem  of 
economic  growth  and  comjMtltiveness. 

We  in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
take  actions  to  Improve  our  productivi- 
ty growth.  We  must  think  long  and 
hard  about  things  we  have  taken  for 
granted.  Today,  we  face  a  grave  chal- 
lenge: The  challenge  to  increase  our 
conv>etltivenes8. 

Just  as  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assimie  that  all  our  trade  problems  are 
someone  else's  fault  and  would  dlsi4>- 
pear  "if  only  everyone  else  played 
fair."  so  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  way  the  international  trading 
sjTstem  functions  today. 

Today,  the  GATT  covers  but  a  frac- 
tion of  world  trade.  Today,  the  value 
of  a  currency  may  dictate  whether  a 
nation's  goods  can  be  sold— rather 
than  trade  dictating  the  value  of  the 
currency.  Today,  the  multilateral  trad- 
ing sjrstem  is  imder  attack  from 
within.  And  today  our  own  administra- 
tion treats  trade  like  an  afterthought. 

There  is  no  single  answer  to  aU  our 
economlc  problenu  and  challenges. 
Rather,  as  Lester  Thiut>w  has  said,  we 
must  use  1.000  Band-Aids. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  deal  with  one  particular  problem  in 
the  application  of  trade  law:  The  prob- 
lem of  natural  resource  subsidies. 

It  has  been— and  remains— a  tenet  of 
U.S.  trade  law  that  a  countervailing 
duty  may  be  imposed  when  a  U.S.  in- 
dustry is  harmed  by  a  subsidized 
import.  That  is,  the  U.S.  Government 
may  in  effect  add  back  the  value  of 
the  subsidy  so  that  both  products 
must  compete  on  equal  footing. 

A  subsidy  is  a  "bounty  or  a  grant." 
We  all  know  that  a  bounty  or  grant 
may  take  many  forms.  However,  in  the 
United  States  the  term  subsidy  has 
been  very  narrowly  construed.  The 
legislation  I  introduce  today  seeks  to 


return  the  definition  to  that  intended 
by  the  Congress. 

If  a  foreign  government  offers  a 
cash  rebate  to  a  company,  we  recog- 
nize that  as  a  subsidy.  But  if  that  gov- 
ernment chooses  instead  to  provide  a 
major  input  free  or  at  a  discount,  our 
administration  does  not  call  that  gift  a 
subsidy.  This  is  Une  even  if  the  che«> 
resource  is  not  available  to  foreign 
purchasers.  If  you  were  the  manufac- 
turer offered  the  below-cost  input,  you 
would  see  that  as  aid  Just  as  surely  as 
a  che^  Either  a  cash  subsidy  or  a  dis- 
count on  a  major  raw  material  make 
your  product  che^wr  without  hurting 
your  profit  margin.  They  would  look 
the  same  to  you— and  they  look  the 
same  to  me.  They  should  look  the 
same  in  the  law. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
prvnislon  of  a  natural  resource  input- 
including  a  removal  right— at  below- 
market  costs  may  constitute  a  subsidy. 
For  the  resource  input,  a  subsidy 
would  exist  only  if  the  controlled  do- 
mestic price  of  the  input  product  is 
not  fredy  available  to  U.8.  purchasers 
and  if  the  resource  compoaents  cmsti- 
tute  a  substantial  portltm  of  the  total 
manufactured  product  A  oountervafl- 
ing  duty  would  be  authorized  omly  if 
imports  of  such  products  cause  or 
threaten  to  cause  material  injury  to 
U.S.  producers  of  the  like  product. 

The  subsidy  would  be  measured  by 
the  difference  betweoi  the  domwtic 
price  for  such  resource  Input  products 
or  removal  right  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  product  or  removal 
right.  The  fair  market  value  for  an 
input  product  would  be  the  price  that, 
in  the  absence  of  govemmoit  regula- 
tion or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  from  that  country 
in  an  arms-length  transaction.  Among 
the  factors  which  shall  be  taken  into 
account  in  making  this  determination 
is  the  export  price  of  the  product.  The 
fair  maiket  value  of  a  removal  right 
would  be:  First,  the  price  paid  for  a 
comparable  removal  right  in  a  cmnpft- 
rable  region  in  the  country— other 
than  the  country  providing  or  selling 
the  right— which  as  the  largest 
number  of  arms-length  sales  of  such 
rights;  or  second,  if  no  coun^  sells  a 
comparable  removal  right  at  arms 
length,  the  price  that  a  willing  buyer 
would  pay  a  willing  seller  in  an  arms- 
length  transaction  for  the  removal 
right  in  the  country  providing  or  sell- 
ing the  right. 

BCr.  President,  this  is  not  Just  some 
abstract  problem.  Resource-rich  na- 
tions are  using  subsidized  natural  re- 
source input  as  a  way  of  providing  em- 
ployment and  stimulating  exports. 
Cement,  ammonia,  carbon  black,  pe- 
trochemicals, gasoline,  and  lumber  in- 
dustries in  this  country  suffer  from 
this  practice. 
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I  am  famlUar  with  the  lumber  prob- 
lem firsthand.  The  U.a  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  is  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  has  become  a  victim. 
Despite  record  U.S.  lumber  cohsump- 
tion  in  1984,  the  industry  sustained 
pretax  losses  of  over  $300  million  and 
operated  at  only  80  percent  capacity. 
Some  of  the  increase  in  Canadian 
market  share  is  a  function  of  the  high 
UJS.  dollar.  But  some  of  the  increase 
comes  from  the  decision  by  Canadian 
provinces  to  use  stumpace— the  right 
to  cut  timber— as  part  of  their  employ- 
ment policy.  Low-cost  stumpage  is  part 
of  a  plan  to  keep  mills  operating.  In 
the  United  States,  however,  we  set 
stumpage  through  auction.  The  differ- 
ence is  great  enough  to  4Uow  British 
Columbia's  companies  to  underseU 
U.S.  companies  from  Georgia  to  Maine 
to  Montana  to  Washington  State. 

The  result.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
today  about  32  percent  of  soft-wood 
consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
met  by  Canadian  imports. 


The  next  OATT  round  should  deal 
c(»n|»ehensively  with  the  question  of 
subsidies.  In  a  world  where  tariffs  are 
reduced  and  quotas  discouraged,  subsi- 
dies become  the  dominant  method  of 
protection.  Ever  more  subtle  forms  of 
subsidy  will  be  found.  But  we  cannot 
wait  for  a  new  trade  round  to  address 
aU  our  problems.  We  must  deal  with 
those  we  can  as  we  can.  This  leglda- 
tion  Is  part  of  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Representative  Sam  On- 
Bons.  Neither  he  nor  I  are  wedded  to 
every  sentence  in  this  bill— but  both 
he  and  I  feel  strongly  about  the  princi- 
ple. 

Competitiveness  is  a  huge  concept. 
Restoring  oanpetltlveness  Is  a  major 
chaUenge.  We  must  get  our  own  house 
in  order.  We  must  also  be  siire  our 
trade  laws  work. 

Imat  year  similar  legislation  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  but  lost 
narrowly  in  conference  due  to  adminis- 
tration opposition.  In  time  since,  our 
problems  have  not  lessened.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  be  Joined  in  in- 
troducing this  Mil  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lohg].  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me— let  us 
provide  an  even  playing  field  for  in- 
dustries being  devastated  by  subsidy 
practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Racoas.  as  follows: 

&ia93 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentoHvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  astenMed,  That  sub- 


bill 
the 


UUe  D  of  tiUe  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  IMO 
(19  n^.C.  1«77  et  seQ.)  is  amended— 

(1)  Iby  addlns  at  the  end  of  section  771(8) 
the  fftUowinr 

"(C)  Any  resource  input  subsidy  provided 
for  under  section  711B.";  and 

(3)  by  addlns  after  section  771A  the  fol- 
lowiiv  new  section: 
-SIC  tria  anoincs  iNPVT  suBSions. 

"(a)  OsmiAL  RuiB.- A  resource  Input  sub- 
sidy existe  if— 

"(1)  a  product  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
this  section  as  an  'input  product')— 

"(A)  Is  provided  or  sold  by  a  government 
or  a  government-regulated  or  controlled 
entity  within  a  country  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  section  as  'exporting  coun- 
try'), for  Input  use  within  that  country,  at  a 
domestic  price  that— 

"(liis  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  laput  product;  and 

"(U)  Is  not  freely  available  to  United 
States  producers  for  purchase  of  the  livut 
product  for  export  to  the  United  States;  and 

"(B)  would,  if  sold  at  the  fair  maricet 
value,  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  manufacture  or  production 
of  tl^  merchandise  In  or  for  which  the 
Inputi  product  Is  used;  or 

"(21  the  right  to  remove  or  extract  a  prod- 
uct (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  th#  'removal  right')  Is  provided  or  sold  by 
a  government  or  a  government-regulated  or 
controlled  entity  within  a  country  and— 

"(A)  that  product  is  for  input  use  within 
that  country; 

"(B)  the  removal  right  Is  provided  or  sold 
at  a  domestic  price  that  is  lower  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  right,  and 

"(C)  the  product  to  which  the  removal 
right  applies  would.  If  that  right  was  sold  at 
a  f aiij  market  value,  constitute  a  significant 
portidn  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manufacture 
or  preduction  of  the  merchandise  in  or  for 
which  the  product  is  used. 

"(b)  AMOTTirr  or  Rbourck  Ihpdt  Subsi- 
DiMa.~- 

"(II  IH  OKHKRAL.— The  amount  of  a  re- 
source input  subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  an  Input  prod- 
uct, sr  of  a  removal  right,  and  the  fair 
marki  ft  value  of  that  product,  or  right,  re- 
spectlirely. 

"(21  EzcLtrsioiis.— For  purposes  of  this 
sectia  0.  the  terms  'domestic  price'  and  'fair 
mark  it  value'  do  not  include— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  input  product,  the 
costs  incident  to  transportation  and  han- 
dling Required  to  move  the  product  from  its 
point  lof  production  to  the  respective  domes- 
tic or  jforeign  destination:  and 

"(B  with  respect  to  a  removal  right,  the 
cost  c  r  value  of  any  activity  the  recipient  of 
the  rj  |ht  must  undertake  as  a  condition  for 
reoeii  Ing  that  right. 

"(e)  Dmnnoin.— For  purposes  of  this 
sectia  0— 

"(11  PAn  MAixR  VALUB.— The  term  'fair 
nuuki  t  value'  means— 

"(A  with  respect  to  an  input  product,  the 
price  that.  In  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  seller  for  that  product  from 
the  exporting  country  In  an  arms-length 
transBctlon;  and 

"(B  with  respect  to  a  removal  right— 

"(1)  the  price  paid  for  a  comparable  re- 
move right  In  a  comparable  region  In  the 
count  ry  (other  than  the  country  providing 
or  sel  ling  the  right)  which  has  the  largest 
numb  sr  of  arms-length  sales  of  such  rights, 
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if  no  country  sells  a  comparable  re- 
rlgbt  at  arms  length,  the  price  that  a 


willing  buyer  would  pay  a  willing  seller  In 
an  arms-length  transaction  for  the  removal 
right  In  the  country  providing  or  selling  the 
right.         I 

In  determining  the  fair  maritet  value  of  an 
input  prodlict,  the  administering  authority 
shall  take  Into  account— 

"(1)  the  export  price  of  the  product. 

"(11)  the  prices  at  which  the  product  Is 
generally  available  in  world  markets. 

"(ill)  the  current  market  clearing  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold  competitively 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  markets  of 
oVtait  coimtries  (including  the  United 
States)  thai  are  non-State-oontrolled-econo- 
my-countrjr  markets,  and 

"(Iv)  the  availability  to  the  exporting 
country  of  markets  described  In  clause 
(ill).".         I 

"(2)  iBFfT  USB.- The  term  'input  use' 
refers  to  tae  use  (directly  or  indirectly)  of 
an  input  pipduct  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  pny  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
that  is  the  Subject  of  an  investigation  under 
this  Utle."J 

SBC  L  nUUf  Y  TBSr  BBQUIRED  IN  ALL  CA8B8  IN 
WHICH  BBSCMJBCE  INPUT  SUBSIDIBS 
ABBAIXBGBD. 

Notwlthsiandlng  subsection  (b)  of  section 
303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U,S.C. 
1303),  sections  703(a)  and  705(b)  of  that  Act 
(relating  tO  injury  determinations  by  the 
United  Staus  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion) shall  apply  to  any  Investigation  under 
that  sectioh  in  which  the  existaxx  of  re- 
source inpi^  subsidies  under  section  771B  of 
that  Act  is  ^eged. 
SEC  s.  la/vtOnvt  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  withireapect  to  investigations  initiat- 
ed by  petition  or  the  administering  author- 
ity under  sBbtiUe  A  of  tiUe  vn  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 


REC( 


The 
EVAHS) 

Senator  f] 


NTTION  OP  SENATOR 
LAUTENBERO 

INO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
the  previous  order,  the 
im  New  Jersey  [Mr.  L&Trmf- 
BXRo]  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


TRADE      DEPENDS 

CINO  INTELLECTUAL 

RIGHT      PROTEC- 


EXPANDI 
ON 
PROI 
TION 

Mr.  LAtTTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
in  so  many  cases,  our  Nation's 
strength  fn  world  markets  is  its  tech- 
nology. Our  ability  to  expand  trade,  to 
build  JolM  at  home,  depends  in  good 
part  on  our  ability  to  offer  products 
and  servloes  ttiat  are  innovative,  that 
are  advanced,  that  are  one  step  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  worlcL 

As  Japan's  example  shows,  a  nation's 


economic 


destiny  need  not  rely  on  its 


natural  eadowments.  Comparative  ad- 
vantage ii  more  and  more  a  function 
of  manag«  rial  competence  and  techno- 
logical innovation. 

We  nee^  an  effective  trade  policy  to 
gain  access  to  world  markets.  We  need 
to  break  Jown  the  barriers  that  keep 
our  prodicts  out.  Domestically,  we 
need  to  n  move  undue  controls  on  our 


own  exports.  We  need  to  assist  firms 
ttiat  want  to  export. 

But  an  effective  trade  strategy  must 
also  include  effective  protection  of  in- 
tellectual property  rights.  That  must 
be  a  major  objective  of  our  policy. 

The  theft  of  American  products, 
ideas,  and  technologies  by  foreign  na- 
tionals poses  a  growing  threat  to  our 
balance  of  trade,  to  our  competitive- 
ness, to  the  health  of  our  domestic 
economy. 

When  a  nation  aUows — through  in- 
advertence or  intent— the  violation  of 
our  patents,  copyright,  trademarks,  it 
denies  our  inventors  their  right  to  ex- 
ploit and  to  profit  from  their  own  in- 
vention and  denies  to  American  busi- 
ness a  market  that  should  be  theirs. 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation  to 
require  the  President  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
problem  and  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress,  detailing  his  fincUngs,  rec- 
ommendations, and  plans.  The  bill 
denied  eligibility  for  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences  if  a  country 
failed  to  provide  adequate  protection 
of  intellectual  property. 

I  was  pleased  that  much  of  this  leg- 
islation was  tacorporated  in  the  Trade 
and  Tariff  Act  of  1984.  The  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  is  required,  under  the 
act.  to  issue  a  report  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, on  the  policies  and  practices  of 
other  nations  that  deny  protection  of 
intellectual  property. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  critical  pro- 
vision in  that  act.  It  requires  the 
Trade  Representative  to  report  on 
action  taken  to  address  these  foreign 
practices,  or  to  report  on  why  nothing 
has  been  done.  I  for  one  expect  a 
report  of  some  action.  Foreign  nations 
should  be  on  notice  that  the  United 
States  is  concerned  about  intellectual 
property  right  protection. 

Even  without  the  report,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  problem  areas  are  clear. 

Mexico,  for  example,  m%^nt^^^n^T  a 
legal  regime  that  simply  denies  the 
patentability  of  certain  products.  In 
Mexico,  you  can't  get  a  patent  for  agri- 
cultural chemicals,  or  for  other  chemi- 
cals, or  for  pharmaceuticals,  or  for  bio- 
technological  processes.  Now,  among 
the  constituents  of  my  State  are  major 
manufacturers  of  pharmaceuticals  and 
chemicals,  and  small  startups  in  bio- 
technology. Affected  by  Mexico's  law 
are  highly  competitive  and  innovative 
UJS.  Industrial  sectors. 

Mexi(»n  law  provides  that  if  a 
patent  is  not  worked  in  the  (K>untry— 
that  is.  actually  used  in  manufactur- 
ing—then the  patent  lapses.  Many  na- 
tions provide  that  if  a  patent  is  not 
worked  in  a  country,  it  Is  subject  to 
compulsory  license;  that  is,  the  nation 
will  let  others  use  the  patent.  That 
slone  is  a  source  of  (U)mplaint.  Mexi- 
co's provision.  lapsing  the  patent,  is 
that  much  worse. 

But,  Mexico  is  not  alone,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. BrazU  has  made  the  unauthor- 


ized use  of  intellectual  property  a  part 
of  its  industrial  policy.  Brazil  has  af- 
firmatively decided  that  denying 
patent  and  copyright  is  the  way  to 
build  its  economy.  Brazil  denies  patent 
protection  for  pharmaceuticals.  It's 
created  a  dcnnestic  industry  in  the 
counterfeiting  of  patented  products 
and  the  appropriation  of  patented 
processes. 

BrazO's  informatics  policy  is  directed 
toward  creating  a  Brazilian  industry  in 
computer  tiardware  and  software  built 
largely  with  the  technology  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry. Brazil  has  endorsed  the  denial 
of  copyright  for  computer  software. 
Brazil  is  fighting  the  growing  interna- 
tional consensus  that  software  should 
be  protected  by  copyright. 

The  Congress  went  on  record  in  the 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act.  endorsing  copy- 
right of  softwuT.  It  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  efforts  in  BrazU  and  at  the 
time  in  Japan.  In  this  Congress,  15  col- 
leagues and  I  have  sponsored  legisla- 
tion to  deny  UJB.  copyright  protection 
of  foreign  software,  if  the  foreign 
nation  denies  protection  of  American 
works.  Japan  has  backed  off,  as  result 
of  concerted  opposition,  but.  BrazQ 
has  not. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  nation  allows 
or  endorses  the  appropriation  of  intel- 
lectual property,  it  denies  our  industry 
export  opportunities.  We  lose  exports 
to  that  nation,  and  to  other  nations 
where  the  cotmterfeit  goods  are  sent. 
The  nc  back  in  1982  said  the  United 
States  lost  131.000  Jobs  that  year  be- 
cause of  foreign  counterfeiting  in  Just 
five  industrial  sectors.  U.S.  industry 
lost  $5.5  billion  in  annual  sales. 

The  current  international  regime  of 
intellectual  property  right  protection 
is  inadequate.  There  are  no  interna- 
tional standards  of  minimum  patent 
protection.  The  standard  in  the  Paris 
Convention  is  national  treatment. 
That  means  that  the  United  States 
gets  the  same  protection  provided  to 
local  inventors.  But  in  many  nations, 
national  treatment  is  no  treatment. 
Protection  is  nonexistent,  becauae  the 
Government  has  little  to  protect. 

The  United  States  must  seek  greater 
protection.  We  need  an  effective  and 
vigorous  effort  to  strengthen  intellec- 
tual property  right  protection  abroad. 
The  administration  must  move  for- 
ward, to  collect  the  information  as 
Congress  has  directed,  and  to  address 
the  problems.  Talk  is  not  enough.  The 
administration  has  tools  at  its  disposal 
that  can  get  results.  The  question  is 
whether  the  administration  has  the 
will  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  stand  by 
while  nations  deny  us  the  fruits  of  our 
invention.  Technology  is  our  strength. 
We  must  protect  it  and  build  on  it. 
That  should  be  an  CBsential  ingredient 
of  our  trade  policy. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes.  ■ 


AMERCIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
POLICY 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  days  several  of  us. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  have  discussed  in 
a  fair  amount  of  detaU  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  had  with  American 
trade  policy.  Yesterday.  I  spoke  direct- 
ly to  some  of  the  problems  we  have 
been  having  with  agricultural  trade 
policy  during  the  past  couple  years. 
Deqiite  the  mounting  surplus  com- 
modities in  this  countiy,  we  have  seen 
instances  of  bungling  trade  restriction 
on  agricultural  products  that  are 
alarming  to  any  American,  but  are 
particularly  *i*rm<ny  to  those  UJS. 
producers  who  are  in  distress  tiecause 
of  dwindling  prices.  They  are  demand- 
ing of  us  that  the  policies  be  changed. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  united 
front,  a  bipartisan  group  in  Congress 
with  complete  understanding,  if  not 
complete  unanimity  among  the  public, 
that  agriculture  production  in  this 
country  has  to  have  opportunities  for 
markets  overseas  for  ours  is  not  a 
country  that  produces  fcxxl  Just  for 
ourselves.  We  are  a  country  that  pro- 
duces food  and  fiber  for  many  markets 
overseas.  Unless  those  maritets  are 
available  to  us,  our  producers  suffer 
and  the  entire  economy  suffers. 

From  time  to  time,  we  have  been 
getting  advice  from  various  groups, 
and  I  refer  now  to  one  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Conuneroe  in  Mcmtana  which 
is  echoing  the  same  sort  of  advice  that 
business  interests  provide  to  Congress, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  marit  up  a  new  farm  bilL 

I  welcome  that  tsrpe  of  advice  and 
that  type  of  participation  by  all  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  by  all  business 
interests  in  the  United  States.  After 
all,  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  is  very  sick,  and  when  our  big- 
gest industry  in  the  country  is  sick,  it 
is  time  that  we  have  tome  attention 
paid  to  it  by  all  groups  of  business 
people  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  comment  directiy.  though, 
on  some  advice  that  seems  to  be  mis- 
guided. As  one  case  in  point,  I  re- 
viewed the  recommendaticm  of  one  of 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  our 
State  on  what  should  be  considered  in 
the  new  farm  bilL  One  of  the  points 
that  chamber  made  is  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  the  research 
and  development  of  markets.  That  is 
right  on  point.  But  some  others  were 
not  on  point. 

One  in  particular  ttiat  I  want  to 
speak  to  this  morning  seemed  to  con- 
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dude  that  Ooveniment  subsidies  are 
too  high  for  agiicultunl  producers 
and  are  the  cause  of  their  problems. 

Hi.  President.  I  want  to  state  em- 
phatically and  very  clearly  that  noth- 
ing would  please  American  farm  and 
ranch  operators  more  than  to  get  a 
decent  price  in  the  marketplace  with- 
out Government  subsidies.  But  that  is 
not  the  case  now.  There  is  no  decent 
price  in  the  marketplace.  Instead, 
there  are  very  low  prices;  and  quite  a 
few  people,  in  adhering  to  time-tested 
principles,  are  saying  that  Uncle  Sam 
demands  that  these  producers  be  more 
efficient.  Well,  farm  prices  are  really 
made  in  Washington— that  is  an  old 
saying,  but  it  is  indeed  true— and  these 
prices  are  made  by  all  kinds  of  laws 
and  often  misguided  Federal  policy 
made  to  enhance  and  protect  interests 
other  than  agriculture. 

Our  agriculture  producers  are 
geared  to  sell  about  one-third  of  their 
production  abroad.  There  is  nothing 
new  about  that  Since  the  time  of  Jef- 
ferson, the  agricultural  producers  in 
the  United  States  have  produced  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  their  crops  for  sale 
abroad.  At  times  we  have  found,  over 
the  course  of  our  history,  that  it  has 
been  the  whims  of  foreign  policy  that 
has  determined  what  the  effective 
prices  would  be  for  American  agricul- 
tural production.  There  have  been 
times  before  now.  but  indeed  it  is  true 
now,  that  the  monetary  policy  or  the 
trade  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  gets 
in  the  way  of  good  agricultural  policy. 

Too  often,  these  other  policies  are 
treated  as  very  much  dominant  over 
what  would  be  good  agricultural 
policy. 

So  when  farmers  say  farm  prices  are 
made  in  Washington,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  to  it  When  farmers  sus- 
pect that  theirs  is  the  forgotten,  tail- 
end  of  all  the  basic  industries  of  this 
country,  that  they  are  left  out  in 
policy  considerations,  they  are  correct 
in  that  assumption,  and  that  is  the 
case  now. 

No.  Mr.  President  farmers  have  not 
asked  for  Federal  subsidies. 

If  the  low  prices  that  American  agri- 
cultural producers  receive  for  their 
products  are  not  due  to  one  of  the 
errant  Government  policies  I  have 
mentioned,  then  they  may  well  be  the 
victims  of  what  has  been  loosely  called 
the  cheap  food  policy  that  some  of  our 
administrators  have  devised  to  help 
bring  down  inflation. 

There  are  four  significant  points  to 
be  made  here. 

First  of  all,  competent  studies  have 
reaffirmed  the  efficiency  of  American 
farmers  in  producing  grains,  live- 
stocks, and  poultry.  That  should  tell 
us  that,  while  farmers  would  welcome 
any  further  improvement  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations,  we  have  to 
recognize  that  other  countries  distort 
the  price  of  commodities  throughout 
the  world  by  using  heavy  subsidization 
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and/at  lock  out  American  products 
from  ifheir  countries  by  various  mecha- 
nisms available  to  them. 

Seo^d,  we  should  recognize  that  ag- 
rlculti|ral  income  is  so  low  now  that 
any  further  loss  will  dose  out  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  producers  this 
year,  more  next  year,  and  more  the 
following  year.  The  losses  that  have 
been  tndured  over  the  past  5  years 
have  been  due  primarily  to  low  prices, 
but  nigh  interest  rates,  droughts, 
taxes,  and  other  fixed  costs  have  also 
been  lyajor  factors. 

The  cumulative  effect  truly  Jeopard- 
izes tke  future  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Farmers  and  ranchers  have  had 
to  get  through  a  number  of  separate 
and  individutd  years  of  actual  losses. 
They  are  used  to  that  But  they  are 
not  uaed  to  a  successive  4-  or  5-year 
conti^ious  decline  in  the  price  of  their 
products.  This  accounts  for  the  des- 
perate! situation  in  which  so  many 
farmets  and  ranchers  find  themselves 
in  1986.  Those  who  can  shore  them- 
selves up  enough  to  survive  this  year 
may  f*el  they  have  at  least  a  chance 
to  rec^p  in  1986,  but  that  can  occur 
only  ^th  improving  prices  for  the 
products  they  produce  and  selL 

Mr.  President  in  addressing  the 
Senatct  yesterday,  I  said  that  the 
prices  projected  by  the  Department  of 
Agricidtuire  for  this  year's  crop  year 
make  grim  reading  for  producers. 

Secotid,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's current  projection  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture exports  for  this  coming  year 
is  equMly  grim. 

The  ^hlrd  point  I  wish  to  make  this 
momldg  is  this:  Agriculture,  the  most 
basic  of  all  our  industries,  has  all  the 
sympt<tms  of  being  not  Just  ailing  but 
desperately  ill,  and  problems  have  to 
"" " "        (d  now— not  later. 

all.  the  policies  fixed  here  in 
^.on  regarding  agricultural 
completely  haywire, 
•llshly  wasted  $12  billion  on 
PIK  in  the  1983  crop  year,  and  a  lot  of 
us  are  still  complaining,  but  that  was 
for  Just  1  year.  Let  us  contrast  that  1 
year  at  errant  foolishness  with  the 
fact  that  we  spend  $16  billion  a  year— 
and  increase  it  every  year— on  foreign 
aid. 

Secotd,  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  dataiage  that  a  strong  overvalued 
dollar  floes  In  trade  policy  for  not  Just 
but  for  the  past  2  years  and 
),t  interferes  with  export  of 
products  Including  agricul- 
lucts. 
Ident,  I  pose  this  question: 
,  ich  longer  do  we  talk  about  it 
before  Nve  start  doing  something  about 
It  to  make  readjustments? 

The  fourth  point  I  wish  to  make, 
Bdr.  Pi^dent,  is  this:  We  conjure  up 
all  kinds  of  deals  for  national  defense 
around  the  globe,  ostensibly  in  the 
best  iitterest  of  the  country,  but  we 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  conjure  up 
enough  deals  on  trade— including  agri- 
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We  sell  Wore  than  four  times  as 
much  agricultural  products  as  any 
other  coimtry,  but  we  still  have  a  huge 
surplus.  That  might  seem  to  say  to 
some  that,  we  have  satisfied  aU  the 
food  needsj  but  that  is  not  true  at  all. 

Develop^g  countries  with  limited 
credit  can  receive  our  food  under  a  va- 
riety of  different  programs,  yet  we 
find,  partleularly  in  the  last  2  years, 
that  our  qovemment  is  too  hesitant 
too  slow  to  use  these  programs  and 
when  it  dqes,  it  only  uses  them  in  a 
halfhearted  and  haphazard  way.  As  an 
example,  the  State  Deparlxient  has 
blocked  wheat  and  rice  sales  to  the 
Philippinet^  for  6  months.  We  found 
that  in  the  case  of  Africa  the  food 
shipments  awaited  clearance  while 
policy  was  grgued. 

We  have  a  committee  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Departments  of 
AgriciiltureL  State,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  I  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  which  meets  periodically 
to  determine  if  food  aid  applications 
shoiUd  be  accepted  or  rejected,  to  de- 
termine whkther  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  coimtry  to  allow  sales  to 
developing  countries. 

Bfr.  President  yesterday  I  described 
this  group  detemining  which  applica- 
tions on  sales  of  food  aid  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  fi  five-himiped  camel  and 
Just  as  smatt  as  any  other  malformed 
camel.  They  chew  their  cud.  In  those 
periodic  meetings  where  they  reject  or 
approve,  disapproval  by  one  tends  to 
be  a  veto.  Getting  their  act  together  is 
very  difficult 

It  is  a  surefire  redpe  for  confusion, 
delay,  and  Absurd  decisions. 

Agricultural  trade  and  American 
food  policy,  is  too  serious  an  issue  to 
leave  to  thef  whims  of  bureaucratic  en- 
tanglement*. Those  entanglements 
must  be  ended. 

Mr.  President  the  coming  farm  bill 
hopefully  will  give  assurance  of  a 
better  agricultural  trade  policy  for  the 
future  of  tills  country.  That  cannot 
come  too  spon.  Meanwhile,  we  could 
use  some  of  the  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  administration,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Department  of  State  on  how  impor- 
tant agricultural  exports  are  to  this 
country  and  to  the  wellbeing  of  the 
agricultural,  producers  of  this  country. 


RONALD 


EASTW03D   TOWARD 


VIETS, 


THE  JAPANESE 

Mr.    EACLETON.    Mr,    President, 
we're  all  faiilliar  with  the  old  bromide 


REAGAN: 


CLINT 
THE   SO- 


DAGWOOD      TOWARD 


that  politics  is  the  process  of  give  and 
take.  But  When  it  comes  to  our  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Japan,  that  coun- 
try is  all  tal  :e.  We  continiuOly  give  un- 
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limited  access  in  our  nmrkets  to  Japa- 
nese products:  Japan  takes  this  cornu- 
copia of  opportimity  but  without 
giving  reciprocal  opportunities  to  ex- 
porting U.S.  companies. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration missed  a  golden  opportunity  to 
exact  trade  reciprocity  with  Japan 
when  it  permitted  the  voluntary  re- 
straints on  Japanese  autos  to  expire. 
Suddenly  after  this  bargaining  chit 
evaporated  we  bagan  to  face  the 
music:  how  do  we  pry  open  the  Japa- 
nese trade  door  and  make  them  play 
fair?  This  episode  is  emblematic  of  the 
Reagan  administration's  overall  trade 
strategy.  If  the  administration  went  to 
the  mat  with  Japan  over  economics 
the  way  it  does  with  the  Soviets  over 
politics,  we'd  be  a  lot  better  off  today. 
But  no.  when  it  comes  to  economic 
threats,  this  administration  merely 
hopes  our  example  of  free  trade  by 
scrapping  auto  restraints  sets  "a  cli- 
mate •  •  •  that  it  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  way— the  Japanese— deal  with 
us."  Real  hardball,  that  was. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  Japanese  decid- 
ed voluntarily  to  continue  a  quota— 
but  one  with  a  far  more  generous  ceil- 
ing, allowing  450,000  more  cars  to  be 
dumped  into  this  country,  represent- 
ing a  24  percent  increase  from  the  pre- 
vious 12  months,  raising  the  niunber 
of  cars  from  1.85  to  2.3  million.  Per- 
haps the  Japanese  honestly  thought 
this  would  deflect  boisterous  protec- 
tionists in  Congress,  but  it  only  pro- 
voked anger.  And  U.S.  auto  companies 
expect  the  effect  to  be  devastating. 
When  the  explanation  you  get  from 
the  Japanese  is  that  they  think  they 
can  win  the  understanding  of  Wash- 
ington simply  because  the  increased 
flow  of  cars  would  not  be  torrential, 
my  tolerance  is  severely  tested.  But 
the  target  of  criticism  should  be 
Ronald  Reagan  and  not  Japan.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  ought  to  be  doing  our 
bidding— using  this  recent  occasion  as 
leverage  for  obtaining  commitments  of 
freer  trade  within  Japan's  borders. 

Why  did  Mr.  Reagan  allow  the  quota 
system  to  collapse— without  getting 
anything  in  return  but  hopes  and 
promises?  As  it  is,  despite  the  volun- 
tary restraints,  Japanese  autos  contin- 
ue to  account  for  approximately  2  mil- 
lion cars  imported  into  the  U.S. 
market — contributing  over  $20  billion 
to  the  trade  deficit.  Now,  an  end  to  the 
quota  system  with  no  comparable  im- 
provement in  access  for  competitive 
U.S.  exports  to  Japan's  markets  will 
severely  exacerbate  the  already  trou- 
bling trade  deficit.  So  where  is  our 
tough-talking,  Clint  Eastwood,  "make 
my  day"  President  in  all  this?  Why  is 
he  giving  away  the  store?  Why  does  he 
perpetuate  the  myth  of  free  trade, 
forcing  us  to  play  by  the  rules,  but  sit 
on  his  hands  as  our  toughest  competi- 
tor advocates  vigorous  trade  every- 
where except  within  its  own  borders? 


These  are  not  Just  hs^perbollc  words. 
Because  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's myopic  vision: 

WE'LL  n  FLOODB)  WITH  MOU  romOl  CASS 

The  U.S.  Trade  Commission  esti- 
mates that  removal  of  the  import  cap 
on  autos  will  result  in  4  to  5  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  additional  Japanese 
cars  flooding  our  markets. 

WE'LL  LOSE  VALUABLE  FBOrm 

A  Shearson  Lehman  Brothers  Inc. 
auto  analyst  has  predicted  that  with- 
out the  increased  imports  the  "Big 
Three"  auto  companies'  1985  com- 
bined estimated  pretax  profits  would 
have  been  $200  to  $400  million  higher. 

WE'LL  LOSE  CKinCAL  JOBS 

UAW  President  Owen  Bieber  called 
Japan's  impending  Increase  huge  and 
predicted  it  would  mean  a  loss  of 
90,000  U.S.  Jobs  and  an  increase  of  $6 
billion  in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  with 
Japan.  Lee  lacocca  charged  that  the 
24-percent  increase  amounts  to  two 
U.S.  assembly  plants  and  six  or  seven 
supplier  plants,  and  all  the  Jobs  that 
go  with  them. 

OUR  HORSIELX  TRADE  IKBALAHCE  Wnx  WORSEII 

The  present  trade  Imbalance  with 
Japan  has  now  reached  an  unbeliev- 
able high  of  $37  billion— accounting 
for  almost  one-third  of  the  entire  U.S. 
deficit  with  the  world— and  will  now 
further  deteriorate. 

Mr.  President,  we  acquiesce  in 
Japan's  economic  demands  by  contin- 
tially  handing  out  bonanza  trade  deals. 
When  will  our  demands  that  Tokyo 
open  its  trade  door  be  met?  Surely  vol- 
untary restraints  are  no  panacea  for 
U.S.  trade  and  industrial  problems, 
but  we  could  have  asked  for  something 
in  return  when  they  lapsed,  rather 
than  allow  an  unfair  competitor  to  go 
unrestrained.  Ronald  Reagan  plays 
tough  with  the  Soviets.  But  he  ought 
to  demonstrate  the  same  resolve  with 
our  economic  challengers  by  using  any 
wedge  we  have  to  pry  open  the  unfair 
Japanese  trade  gate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  11:40  aon. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 


JOURNEY  TO  CHINA 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
public  television  this  week  has  shown 
an  interesting  documentary  film 
which  covers  the  visit  of  Malcolm 
Forbes  and  his  sons  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  The  visit  is  an 
imaginative  trip  which  is  conducted  by 
motorcycle  and  hot  air  balloon,  a  com- 
bination of  transportation  which  is 
bound  to  intrigue  the  Interest  and  cu- 
riosity of  the  people  of  China. 

It  is  an  important  kind  of  effort  by 
individuals  to  complement  the  efforts 


of  governments  to  bring  about  a  closer 
association  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  of  China. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
significant  relationship  between  the 
Chinese  people  and  the  American 
people  as  the  years  develop.  It  is  a 
matter  of  destiny. 

But  that  relationship  will  be  more 
positive  and  more  harmonious  if  there 
are  individuals  like  Malcolm  FV>rbe8 
who  are  willing  to  make  it  work  and 
who  are  willing  to  put  their  own  re- 
sources and  their  own  creativity  into 
the  adventure. 

I  salute  Malcolm  Forbes  and  his  sons 
for  this  contribution  that  they  have 
made  to  the  future  of  Chinese  and 
American  relations. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  further  time 
under  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
minute-and-a-half  remains  in  morning 
business. 


FULBRIGHT  BIRTHDAY 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President 
during  this  month,  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Fulbright,  has  ob- 
served a  significant  anniversary.  His 
service  in  the  Senate  was  historic.  He 
is  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  us,  and 
I  express  my  best  wishes  to  him  on  an 
important  birthday  and  my  best 
wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day.  I 


PRESIDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
for  many  years  now,  dating  back  at 
least  to  the  final  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  a  dangerous  movement  has  been 
under  way  in  Congress  to  take  from 
the  President  the  reins  of  foreign 
policy.  The  time  has  come  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  understand  their 
proper  role  in  the  constitutional 
system  designed  by  the  framers  at  the 
grand  convention  of  1787.  The  legisla- 
tive branch  was  never  intended  to  dic- 
tate the  day  to  day  details  of  foreign 
policy.  Nor  did  the  framers  mean  for 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  any  fac- 
tion of  society  to  govern  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy  decisions.  James  Madi- 
son settled  this  question  beyond  any 
doubt  in  the  Federalist  Paper  No.  10. 

Mr.  President,  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  created  three  distinct 
branches  of  Government  and  allotted 
powers  to  those  branches  in  such  a 
way  that  one  branch  should  not  exer- 
cise the  functions  vested  in  another 
branch.  This  concept  is  known  as  the 
separation  of  powers  and  it  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  free  Government. 

The  framers  viewed  the  conduct  and 
management  of  foreign  relations  as 
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being  peculiarly  within  the  domain  of 
the  executive  branch.  Article  II,  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Constitution  specifically 
places  all  the  "exectiUve  power"  of  the 
national  Government  in  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of 
any  constitutlcmal  provision  to  the 
contrary,  this  means  the  President  is 
vested  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  constitutional  usurpation  of  his 
power  and  an  invasion  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  when  Congress,  or  any 
outside  organization  attempting  to 
manipulate  Congress,  seeks  to  run  the 
dally  business  of  the  President,  the 
Department  of  State  and  his  adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  the  situation 
has  become  so  bad  that  leading  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, now  print  that  "the  execution  of 
UjS.  foreign  policy  has  tipped  away 
fnan  the  Presidency  and  become 
mainly  a  detaUed  legislative  function 
of  Congress  .  . 

As  an  example  of  the  effort  of  Con- 
gress to  take  over  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  in  the  direction  of  for- 
eign policy.  I  might  mention,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate,  cosponsored  by  69  Senators, 
opposing  the  sale  of  wei^wns  to 
Jordan.  An  article  by  Jos^h  Harsch 
in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
June  6  Indicates  that  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
LAIPAC]  is  and  has  been  pushing 
mlghtedly  for  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  problon  is  that  such  a  demon- 
stration of  political  strength  by  any 
lobby  seeking  to  direct  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  does  not  do 
a  service  to  the  Nation  and  our  people. 

The  President  wants  to  achieve 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Everyone  is 
aware  of  that  fact  He  has  sent  his 
Secretary  of  State,  a  fine,  well  in- 
formed and  soimd  man.  to  the  region 
to  see  what  he  can  do  in  helping  ad- 
vance the  process  of  peace.  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan  has  visited  Washington 
and  made  suggestions  that  may  lead 
toward  Arab-Israel  negotiations.  Tet. 
69  Senators  have  indicated  by  their 
signature  to  a  legislative  measure  that 
they  are  going  to  object  to  the  sale  of 
any  advanced  wei^mns  to  Jordan, 
before  notice  of  any  arms  sale  has 
been  submitted  to  Congress  and  even 
though  Jordan  could  very  well  be  the 
country  that  stands  In  the  balance  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  this  brings  me  back  to 
the  point  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  vest  control  over  foreign  policy 
with  Congress.  It  \s  true  that  foreign 
policy  woi^  best  when  the  President 
and  Congress,  acting  together  as  the 
two  political  branches  of  Government, 
cooperate  in  formulating  the  broad 
outlines  of  U.S.  policy,  but  the  details 
and  daily  operations  of  foreign  policy 
were  left  by  the  framers  with  the 
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President.  The  Congress  has  a  role  to 
play  In  working  with  the  President  to 
form,  a  national  consensus  on  the 
broad  goals  and  principles  which  will 
guide  our  Nation's  foreign  policy,  but 
the  oetafled  methods  and  means  by 
which  our  Nation  shaU  reach  those 
goals  should  be  left  and  were  left  by 
the  framers  to  the  President. 

In  order  to  conduct  a  serious  and  re- 
sponslbile  foreign  policy,  the  President 
must  be  given  some  flexibility  of 
actio4  and  not  be  shackled  with  legis- 
lative! restrictions  attempting  to  regu- 
late ibreign  policy  with  narrow  speci- 
ficity. Congress  cannot  and  should  not 
tie  the  President's  hands  from  actions 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  national 
safety.  And.  the  fundamental  basis  of 
American  foreign  policy  should  alwasrs 
be  t^e  best  interests  of  the  United 
Statef  and  all  its  people  and  what  is  in 
the  b^  interest  of  peace.  We  should 
never!  follow  blindly  the  interest  of 
any  foreign  nation  no  matter  how 
much'  any  group  of  Americans  may 
religious,  cultural,  ethnic,  or 
natio^ty  interests  with  the  people 
of  thatother  country. 

Mr.  [President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent io  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Racoio  the  news  article  by  Mr. 
Harscii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ICAUSB  AHD  EmcT 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
Durias  the  1984  election  campaign  the 
pro-Israel  lobby  spent  more  money  on  the 
defeat  of  Republican  Sen.  Charles  Percy  of 
niinoia  than  on  any  other  candidacy.  Total 
contritSitions  from  Jews  to  the  anti-Percy 
were  $3.1  million. 

iti-Percy  raunpalgn  was  successful, 
tor  was  defeated.  After  his  defeat, 
A.  Dine,  executive  director  of  the 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee 
stated  that: 

le  Jews  in  America,  from  coast  to 
.thered  to  oust  Percy.  And  American 
poUtic^uis— those  who  hold  public  positions 
now.  and  those  who  aspire— got  the  mes- 
sage." 

This  peek's  maneuvering  over  Arab-Israel 
peace  iegotlattona  showed  bow  members  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  "got  the  message." 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  is  trying 
to  help  set  the  stage  for  serious  Arab-Israel 
n.'jgotiatlona  aimed  at  a  long-term  peaceful 
setUoaent  In  the  Middle  East  King  Hussein 
of  Jordan  has  Just  been  in  Washington.  The 
King  MM  declared  his  readiness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  provided  that  they  are 
under  some  form  of  an  international  "um- 
breUa.'l  He  would  prefer  a  United  NaUons- 
Qionsoted  conference  with  the  Soviets 
preseni  along  with  the  U.8.  The  King  wants 
prelimfiary  talks  with  the  United  SUtes 
which  would  include  representatives  of  the 
Palestliie  National  Coundl  (PNC)  in  the 
Jordai^  delegation.  The  PNC  is  the  Pales- 
tlniamn  parliament  in  exile.  Secretary 
Oeorg^  Shults  regards  the  King's  proposals 
as  reaM)nable.  He  objects  to  having  the  So- 
viete  r^resented  under  the  "umbrella."  but 
the  Kl|ig  is  not  insisting  on  that  presence. 
Mr.  Shultz  is  confident  that  the  King's  pro- 
posals represent  a  fair  and  viable  opentaig 


for  moving!  ahead  toward  negottaUons.  He 


to  respond  favorably. 

both  in  person  and  by  tele- 

the  Senate  to  do  or  say  noth- 

with  the  prooesa  of  trying  to 

irdan  and  Israel  toward  the  ne- 
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Mr.  Shults's  urglngs  were  sufficient  to 
delay  during  King  Hussein's  visit  in  Wash- 
ington a  reMution  poiding  in  the  Senate 
which  wouli  oppose  the  sale  of  weapons  to 
Jordan  "un4er  present  conditions." 

AIPAC.  Which  is  the  central  pro-Israel 
lobby  in  Washington,  is  pushing  for  adop- 
Xkm  of  tlie  I  resolution  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
sponsored  liy  Republican  Sen.  John  Heinz 


of    Pennsyl 
Kdward  K 
AIPAC 
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and    Oemocrattc    Sen. 
of  Massachusetts.  Under 
the  two  senators  have  de- 
wlth  the  resolution.  By 
it  had  attnuAed  the  sig- 
natures of  6t  other  senators. 

There  is  no  serious  thou^t  of  selling 
modem  weapons  to  Jordan  Just  now.  But 
passage  of  the  resolution  would  have  the 
overt  appearance  of  aivlying  pressure  on 
King  Huasefa.  Overt  appearance  of  such  uae 
of  Americaq  "leverage"  on  the  King  would 
embarrass  qlm.  It  could  make  it  Impassible 
for  him  to jSiove  along  toward  negotiations. 
Secretary  Shults  says  it  would  be  "a  finger 
in  the  eye"  for  the  King.  The  Klxig  dare  not 
aUow  hlma^  to  get  into  negotiations  under 
the  appearaaoe  of  coercion. 

The  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  ICidtie  East  is  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  Aiibs  and  Israel.  Such  a  lasting 
settlement  ■  possible  only  on  the  basis  of 
UN  ResolutiDns  M3  and  338.  which  caU  for 
Arab  recognition  of  Israel  In  return  for  Isra- 
el's withdrawal  from  most  if  not  all  of  the 
Arab  territjorles  presently  occupied  by 
IsraeL  i 

Peace  will]  be  in  sight  If  and  when  both 
Israel  and  ttie  Arabs  are  ready  to  talk  on 
the  basis  of  {343.  So  far.  the  Ukud  Party  in 
Israel's  rullag  coalition  opposes  giving  up 
the  occupied  territortea.  and  the  Arabs  have 
yet  to  agree  |to  direct  talks  with  the  Israelis, 
ivemment  of  Israel  also  wants 
to  be  shunning  the  road 
Hussein  can  be  goaded  Into 
from  peace  talks,  the  propa- 
will  be  on  liim. 
Meanwhlli  AIPACs  ability  to  muster  a 
majority  of  totes  in  the  Senate  for  anything 
it  wants  will  once  more  have  been  demon- 
strated. 
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FLAG  DAT 

Mr.  GlilNN.  Mr.  President.  Flag 
Day  is  an  knportant  time  for  us  to  re- 
member the  symbol  of  our  great 
Nation.  As  a  native  of  Ohio.  I  am  par- 
ticularly broud  that  the  flag  now 
flying  over!  our  50  States  was  designed 
by  Roberf  Heft,  a  fellow  Ohioan 
whose  design  was  adopted  in  1960 
from  over  ^00.000  entries  nationwide. 

Flag  Day  commemorates  June  14. 
1777.  the  day  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as 
the  official  flag  of  the  United  States. 
Since  then^  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
s3mibolized|  not  only  the  tangible  ele- 
ments of  our  natlonho(Ml— geography, 
government,  and  citizenry— but  the 
equally  imbortant  intangible  aspects 
of  American  nationhood  as  well.  The 
American  (lag  represents  our  commit- 


ment to  individual  rights,  to  Justice, 
and  to  equal  opportunity  for  all.  And 
it  symbolizes  not  only  the  benefits  of 
life  in  a  democracy  but  the  responsibil- 
ities as  well. 

No  Americans  have  sacrificed  more 
for  the  Ideals  embodied  in  the  flag 
than  the  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  services.  The  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  nuulnes  who  served  our 
Nation  were  willing  to  give  up  life 
itself  for  the  ideals  symbolized  by  our 
flag.  So  when  we  salute  Old  Glory  on 
Flag  Day,  let  us  also  remember  the 
sacrifices  of  the  many  patriots  who 
lived,  fought,  and  sometimes  died  for 
the  ideals  that  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  represents. 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TOCON- 
SCIENCE  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  as  a  participant  in  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jews.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
organizing  this  effort.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  our  entire  Nation, 
the  plight  of  the  many  Soviet  Jews 
luiown  as  "Refuseniks."  Refusenik  has 
become  an  international  word.  It  de- 
scribes a  Soviet  Jew  who,  having  been 
consistently  denied  permission  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  is  harassed  by  the 
KGB.  They  are  usually  dismissed  from 
their  place  of  worlc,  and  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  being  arrested  on 
trumped-up  charges,  which  could 
result  in  imprisonment. 

One  such  case  is  that  of  the  family 
of  Gennady  Khassln.  He.  his  wife  Na- 
talia and  daughters,  Helen  and  Yehu- 
dlth.  have  been  denied  visas  since 
1976.  As  a  graduate  of  Moscow  State 
University  with  a  doctorate  degree  in 
mathematics,  Gennady  was  employed 
as  an  associate  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Moscow  Pedagogical  Insti- 
tute. Hoping  to  Improve  his  chances  of 
being  allowed  to  emigrate,  he  left  this 
post  to  teach  in  a  middle  school.  Nev- 
ertheless. Mr.  Khassln  was  denied  per- 
mission on  alleged  grounds  of  l>eing 
"privy  to  secrets."  Mr.  President,  the 
treatment  the  Khassln  family  has  en- 
dured as  a  consequence  of  being  labled 
refuseniks  is  appalling. 

In  September  1978.  while  Mrs.  Khas- 
sln and  the  children  were  away  in 
Odessa,  their  m>artment  in  Moscow 
was  searched.  A  tape  recorder,  cas- 
settes, and  boolu  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish were  confiscated.  A  few  days  later, 
while  Mr.  Khassin  was  in  Odessa  visit- 
ing his  wife  and  children,  he  was 
picked  up  by  police,  and  sentence  to  10 
days'  imprisonment  for  being  in 
Odessa  without  police  permission. 

In  May  1981,  their  apartment  was 
again  burglarized  and  a  fire  was  delib- 
erately started  at  their  home. 

Later  that  same  year,  the  KGB 
raided  their  flat  and  confiscated  many 
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of  their  possessions.  Their  books, 
papers,  cassettes,  children's  drawings 
and  school  books,  and  religious  appur- 
tenances were  all  taken  without  any 
record.  In  fact.  Mrs.  Khaasin's  identity 
card  and  pm>er8  were  taken,  leaving 
her  without  the  necessary  internal 
passport  all  Soviet  citizens  are  re- 
quired to  carry.  She  could,  therefore, 
be  arrested  at  any  time. 

On  June  1.  1983.  worn  out  by  disv>- 
polnted  hopes  and  her  continual  fear 
for  the  safety  of  her  son  and  his 
family.  Mr.  Khassln's  mother  died  in 
Bethsheba.  IsraeL  Her  death  has  hor- 
rifying repercussions  for  the  Khamrtn 
family.  After  9  years'  long  wait,  they 
have  lost  their  only  first  degree  rela- 
tive in  Israel,  and  are  in  a  more  hope- 
less situation  than  ever. 

tSx.  President,  the  situation  of  Mr. 
KhSHsin  and  his  family  reminds  us  of 
the  unconscionable  nature  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  We  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  must  not  allow  this  Soviet 
standard  to  go  unnoticed.  Rather,  we 
should  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  a 
world  with  individual  litwrty  and  free- 
dom of  conscience. 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  importance  of  the  upcoming 
annual  Flag  Day  and  the  following  21 
days  set  aside  by  Congress  "as  a  period 
to  honor  America."  This  Is  a  special 
time  of  the  year  when  all  Americans 
should  celebrate  the  birth  of  freedom 
and  the  heritage  of  our  country  and  be 
proud  of  contributions  in  keeping  this 
coimtry  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  President,  June  14  is  National 
Flag  Day.  It  is  a  special  day  set  aside 
to  honor  our  national  flag  and  its  his- 
tory. It  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  to  reacqualnt  them- 
selves with  the  proper  etiquette  to  be 
displayed  toward  our  national  symboL 
All  military  persons  should  stand  at 
attention  and  salute.  All  other  persons 
should  stand  erect  with  the  right  hand 
placed  over  the  heart  each  time  the 
colors  pass.  Men  should  remove  their 
hats. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
their  constituents  the  educational  and 
historical  significance  of  our  flag. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  TAMBS.  UJS. 
AMBASSADOR  TO  COLOMBIA 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
very  special  individual.  Lewis  Tambs. 
who  recently  completed  a  2-year  term 
as  U.S.  AmiMssador  to  Colombia. 

As  chairman  of  both  the  U.S.  Senate 
drug  enforcement  caucus,  and  the 
Senate  Subctnnmittee  on  Children. 
Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism,  I  have 
had  the  unique  opportunity  to  observe 
the  performance  of  the  majority  of 


Federal  officials  involved  in  Interna^ 
ti<Hial  narcotics  controL  I  can  say 
without  doubt  thai  Lewis  Tambs  was 
the  best. 

Ambassador  Tambs  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  nation  recognized 
as  the  greatest  producer  and  exporter 
of  cocaine  in  the  world:  he  went  there 
determined  to  reverse  this  dubious  na- 
tional distinction.  During  his  term  as 
Ambassador— a  tenure  touched  by  nu- 
merous threats  on  his  and  his  family's 
lives— he  had  more  of  a  positive 
Impact  oa  the  narcotics  situation  than 
any  other  diplmnatlc  rqnesentative  in 
the  history  of  United  States-Colmnbi- 
an  relations.  For  example,  he  was 
present  during  the  efforts  of  Justice 
Minister  Rodrlgo  Lara  Bonilla  to 
thwart  the  growing  power  of  the  Co- 
lombian cocaine  cowboys,  only  for 
Minister  Lara  to  later  pay  for  these 
labors  with  his  life.  He  was  there 
during  the  Implementation  of  Colom- 
bian President  Betancur's  "War  With- 
out Quarter,"  to  try  and  wrest  control 
of  this  nation  from  the  grips  of  the 
narco-trafftdcera.  Lewis  Tsmbs  was 
not  only  present,  he  was  an  Integral 
part  of  these  drug  control  efforts  that 
finally  turned  this  natimi  around. 

Ambassador  Tambs'  consistent  and 
highly  effective  drug  control  efforts 
were  recognized  not  only  in  Colinnbia, 
but  in  the  United  States  as  welL  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  in 
fact,  in  recognition,  of  his  outstanding 
efforts  in  behalf  of  drug  law  enforce- 
ment, presented  him  with  a  well-de- 
served and  unique  award  of  spedal 
achievement  in  this  regard. 

Ambassador  Tsmbs  has  been  recog- 
nized yet  again  for  his  remarkable  tal- 
ents and  abilities.  President  Rngan 
has  recently  nominated  him  to  be  our 
next  Ambassador  to  Costa  Rica. 

In  this  pivotal  time  for  many  Latin 
American  nations,  it  is  vital  that  indi- 
viduals of  the  caliber  of  Lewis  Tambs 
provide  necessary  UJS.  representation. 
In  particularly  troubled  nations  like 
Colombia  and  Costa  Rica,  it  is  only 
with  the  presence  of  exceptionally 
able  and  talented  diplomats  like  Lewis 
Tambs  that  we  can  achieve  the  mutu- 
ally agreeable  coexistence  that  is  nec- 
essary for  neighboring  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemiq>here.  Lewis  Tambs 
has  proved  that  it  is  only  by  woiting 
together  that  we  can  truly  achieve  the 
eradication  of  drug  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  personal  thanks  for  Am- 
bassador Lewis  Tambs  for  his  exem- 
plary performance  as  Ambassador  to 
Colombia.  I  know  of  no  other  individ- 
ual in  the  diplomatic  service  to  be  so 
well-regarded,  both  in  his  home  coim- 
try. and  the  nation  to  which  he  was  as- 
signed, as  Lewis  Tambs.  If  he  is  able  to 
make  the  tremendous  strides  in  Costa 
Rica  as  he  did  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Colombia,  then  for  the  sake  of  Costa 
Rica  he  should  take  his  new  post  as 
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expeditiously  as  possible.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  secure  an  inunediate  confirmation 
of  Ambassador  Tambs  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. 


SALT  COMPLIANCE 

Ur.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  grati- 
fication that  many  of  us  feel  at  the 
President's  decision  to  retain  SALT 
numerical  limits  on  nuclear  weapons 
has  a  flip  side.  We  have  clearly  had  a 
close  call,  and  that  gratification  re- 
flects earlier  concerns  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  thrown  off  the 
no-undercut  policy  altogether,  or— by 
refusing  to  dismantle  launchers- 
caused  the  policy  to  unraveL 

Our  earlier  vote  on  this  issue  showed 
the  Senate  massively  favored  the 
course  of  action  that  the  President 
chose.  But  now  that  the  immediate 
crisis  is  past,  we  ought  not  to  file  the 
question  of  SALT  compliance  away. 
Even  if  the  Soviets  do  no  further 
damage— indeed,  especially  if  they  do 
not— the  next  step  Is  to  consider  the 
question  of  how  far  into  the  future  it 
would  make  sense  to  observe  SALT 
limits. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  we  stand 
to  benefit  by  continuing  these  ar- 
rangements, even  for  a  considerable 
time  into  the  future.  But  one  cannot 
make  that  kind  of  assertion  without  a 
close  look  at  the  implications  of  re- 
maining in  compliance  with  SALT  sub- 
ceilings  over  a  period  of  years.  There- 
fore. I  want  to  call  your  attention  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  to  a  study  done 
at  my  request  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service.  entiUed:  "Effects  of 
SALT  Compliance  on  n.S.  and  Soviet 
Strategic  Offensive  Forces.  1985- 
2000." 

This  study  shows  that  we  have  a  va- 
riety of  choices  to  make  about  systems 
to  be  dismantled.  One  of  these  op- 
tions, for  exanqjle.  would  enable  us 
not  only  to  keep  Poseidons  longer,  but 
also  to  retain  a  higher  overall  total  of 
warheads,  and  witliin  that  total,  a 
higher  number  of  warheads  deployed 
in  more  survivable  launchers. 

Under  this  approach  we  could  scrap 
two  Polaris  submarines  that  the  Navy 
is  planning  to  convert  to  other  pur- 
poses, continue  to  scrap  Titan  ICBM's. 
and  take  the  balance  of  our  cuts  in 
land-based  silos  for  the  Minuteman 
missile.  The  Polaris  is  the  oldest  type 
of  submarine  in  the  fleet,  and  already 
nearing  the  end  of  its  service  life,  even 
after  conversion  to  other  missions. 
The  Titans  are  already  too  old  to  keep 
in  service,  and  that  is  why  their  retire- 
ment Is  under  way. 

As  for  the  seemingly  radical  propos- 
al to  dismantle  Minuteman  silos,  the 
salient  argument  is:  First,  the  missiles 
themselves  could  be  stored  and  ulti- 
mately redeployed  when  in  the  1990's 
scrapping  of  Poseidons  would  have  to 


beglA.  by  virtue  of  that  weapon's 
having  reached  the  end  of  its  useful 
life;  second,  the  temporary  re- 
cent of  the  Minuteman  missiles 
and  the  destruction  of  their  launchers 
would  allow  us  to  retain  a  higher 
number  of  warheads  at  sea^while  the 
Poseidon's  remain  in  service— than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case;  third, 
warl^eads  at  sea  are  more  survivable 
than;  warheads  in  sUos. 

InAead  of  repeating  this  year's 
debate  about  whether  to  retain  the  no- 
undercut  policy,  we  would  do  better  to 
refodus  on  how  best  to  preserve  it. 
pen<tng  success  of  our  current  negoti- 
atin^effort  in  Geneva.  This  study  iUu- 
minmes  that  question  and  I  commend 
it  to  |rou  and  others. 

Th»  study  follows: 

CoHSRnsioiiAi.  Rbssabch  Snvics, 

Thb  hoMAMr  or  Comains. 
WaOHinfton.  DC,  May  23. 19SS. 
To:  ^DnonOjle  Albert  Oore.  Jr.,  Attn:  Leon 

Piierth. 
Fromi  Jonathan  Medalla.  Spedallat  In  Na- 
U4nal  Defense.  Foreign  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Division. 
Subje^  Effects  of  SALT  Compliance  on 
VS.    and    Soviet    Strategic    Offensive 
Forces,  1988-3000. 
This  memorandum  examines  four  ques- 
tions that  you  asked  CR8  to  explore: 

Whf  has  attention  focused  on  the  seventh 
Trideat  and  not  on  other  strategic  weapons 
the  VS.  plans  to  deploy? 

Assttmlnc  that  the  UJB.  continued  to 
deploi  Trident  submarines  as  planned,  what 
alteniitive  approaches  could  the  UJB.  take 
to  reiaain  in  compliance  with  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II? 

Would  either  side  need  to  eliminate 
moden  systems  or  defer  planned  deploy- 
ment Df  new  systems  to  be  in  compliance 
with  a  limit  of  2,400  strategic  nuclear  deliv- 
ery vehicles  (SNDVs,  i.e..  heavy  bombers 
and  launchers  of  ICBMs  and  SLBMs),  or 
could  the  limit  be  met  simply  by  retiring 
older  systems? 

Woi^Id  a  3.400-SNDV  celling  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  VS.  In  terms  of  Its  practical 
effect  on  the  numbers  of  warheads  we  and 
the  Soviets  might  deploy  through  aooo? 
[Figures  not  reproducible  for  Racoas.] 

BACKOBOUnO 

TTie  ksntea— The  first  two  questions  are  of 
conce^  because  by  mid-September  1085, 
the  Ohited  SUtes  must  decide  whether  to 
continue  its  current  policy  of  not  undercut- 
ting existing  arms  control  agreements  as 
long  as  the  Soviets  matntain  the  same 
policy.  At  that  time,  the  seventh  Trident 
submarine,  the  Alaska,  begins  sea  trials  and 
becon^  SALT-aocounUble.>  Unless  the 
Unite*  SUtes  begins  to  render  certain  other 
stratei  ilc  weapons  non-6ALT  accountable  by 
that  t^e.  it  would  violate  two  SALT  provi- 
sions. ' 

The  second  two  questions  relate  to  an- 
other SALT  issue  that  would  affect  the 
number  of  weapons  and  warheads  on  each 
side.  That  is  the  possibility  of  limiting  the 
aggre^te  number  of  SNDVs  on  each  side  to 
2.400. 

In  addressing  these  questions,  CRS 
projeols  forces  for  both  sides  to  the  year 
2000.  when  UJB.  deployments  and  retire- 
mentst  as  currentiy  envisioned  will  be  com- 
pleted|  (Projected  Soviet  deployments  and 

■  Aciinynu  are  listed  In  Appendix  A. 
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retirements  would  be  virutally  completed  by 
then.)  Thla  paper  draws  only  on  unclassified 
data.*        J 

AppliaMe  SALT  LimiO.— The  Adminis- 
tration has  never  specified  officially  what 
limits  the  no-undercut  policy  observes,  but 
it  is  commanly  understood  that  the  follow- 
ing SALT  units  apply  at  a  mtntiniiwi- 

From  Um  salt  I  Interim  Agreement  on 
Strategic  Offensive  Arms  (provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  U.S.):  710  launchers  of 
"modem"  SLBMs,  aU  U.S.  SLBMs  faU 
within  thli  category)  plus  launchers  of 
Titan  ICBIts.  The  UJB.  can  deploy  up  to  710 
launchetB  of  modem  *ct.hm«  if  it  dlsmanties 
all  Its  Tltais:  44  "modem"  SSBNs  (aU  U.S. 
SSBNs  fall  within  this  category:  no  con- 
struction of  new  ICBM  silos. 

From  the  SALT  n  Treaty  (provisions  ap- 
pUcable  to  jtbe  VS.  and  the  U.S.SJt.):  820 
launchers  ^  MIRVed  ICBMs;  1.200  launch- 
ers of  MIRyed  ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs  and 
SLBMs);  1J20  launchers  of  MIRVed  ballis- 
tic missiles  plus  heavy  bombers  carrying 
ALCMs;  no  construction  of  new  ICBM  silos. 

In  addltidn.  SALT  n  imposed  a  celling  of 
2,400  SNDvs.  which  was  to  drop  to  2.350  on 
January  1, 1981.  When  the  VS.  Indicated  in 
1981  that  i4  would  not  ratify  the  treaty,  the 
Soviets  refused  to  reduce  SNDVs  to  either 
level.  Am  part  of  the  no-undercut  arrange- 
ment, however,  they  agreed  not  to  exceed 
the  2.504  ^NDVs  they  claimed  they  had.* 
The  celling  has  not  affected  the  U.S.  direct- 
ly because  it  has  had  fewer  than  3.400 
SNDVs  sinoe  the  treaty  was  signed  in  1979. 

QuetUon  J.  Why  has  attention  focused  on 
the  seventh  Trident  and  not  on  other  strate- 
gic weapon4  the  VS.  plans  to  deploy? 

The  U.8.  blans  to  deploy  many  new  strate- 
through  2000:  MX  missiles. 
ALCMs.  B-1  and  "Stealth" 
Ident  I  and  Trident  n  missUes. 
submarines.  Current  plans  call 
lent  of  most  to  be  consistent 
The  exceptions  are  the  smaU 
ICBM  and  |>erhaps  the  Trident  submarine.* 

Unless  c«itain  systems  are  dismantled  to 
remain  in  compliance  with  SALT,  the  sev- 
enth Trident  will  push  the  U.S.  over  two 
SALT  limits  when  it  begins  sea  trials,  cur- 
rently anticipated  in  mid-September  1985: 
the  SALT  I  limit  of  710  launchers  of  SLBMs 
and  Titans,  and  the  SALT  n  limit  of  1.200 
MIRVed  ballistic  missile  launchers.  The 
U.S.  currenUy  has  the  following  SALT-ac- 
coimtable  forces  relevant  to  these  limits: 


gic  weapoi 
small  Ii 
bombers, 
and  Tridenj 
for  deplo: 
with  SAL' 


•  See  Appendix  B  for  a  note  on  ■ourcei. 

•See  BUI  (lertE.  Senaton  Hit  CompUanoe  with 
SALT  n,  Wa^ilnston  Timet.  May  1,  108S,  p.  4,  and 
Walter  Ptneuf  VS.  May  Idle  MloUe  Sub  To  Stay 
Within  Arad  Umlta.  Waahlnston  Post,  May  14. 
IMS,  p.  1.       1 

<  The  small  aCBM  would  violate  a  SALT  n  provi- 
sion pennlttiiw  night  teatlns  and  deployment  of 
one  new  typej  of  "lisht  ICBM.  The  MX  Is  the  one 
new  type  for  the  VS.  The  Soviets,  however,  ai«  de- 
ploring the  S8-34  and  the  SS-3S  ICBMs.  The  Sovl- 
eu  declared  ttie  88-34  to  be  their  one  new  mlssUe. 
While  the  uAaR.  claims  the  88-35  Is  s  modifica- 
tion of  the  SS-IS  mlssOe  permitted  within  SALT  II. 
the  VS.  asserts  that  It  "Is  a  prohibited  second  'new' 
type  of  ICBUL."  (Source:  The  White  Bouse.  Office 
of  the  Press  neretary.  The  President's  Unclassified 
Reimrt  to  the  Congress  on  Soviet  Noncompliance 
with  Arms  C:«trol  Agreements.  Feb.  1,  IMS.  p.  7.) 
In  any  event,  fllcht  testing  of  the  VS.  small  ICBM 
Is  not  expect  Ml  to  begin  imtu  late  1988  or  early 
IMa.  (Source^  VS.  Department  of  Defense.  ICBM 
ModetnlcaUoi  i  Program:  Annual  Progress  Report  to 
the  Committ4  es  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  (U).  Unclassified  Ex- 
ecutive Sumniary.  Jan.  15.  1985,  p.  9.)  Accordingly. 
the  program  Mil  not  be  a  SALT  compliance  Issue 
until  then. 


SALT-ACCOUNTABLE  lAUNCHERS  OF  SLBMS.  MMVD 
ICSM'S,  AND  TITANS  > 
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When  the  seventh  Trident  (with  24 
launch  tubes)  begins  sea  trials,  the  VS. 
would  have  732  SALT-aooountable  launch- 
era  of  SLBM's  and  Titans,  and  1.214  launch- 
era  of  MIRVd  ballistic  mlasfles,  if  no  sys- 
tems listed  In  the  table  are  dlsmanUed. 

It  is  not  at  aU  clear  that  the  UJ3.  will  dis- 
mantle systems  to  remain  in  compliance 
with  SALT.  President  Reagan's  statements 
made  this  year  on  the  seventh  Trident  In 
press  conferences  and  interviews  are  contra- 
dictory: 

"We  have  been  eliminating  some  of  the 
older  missiles  and  taking  out  some  of  the 
submarines.  We  will  continue  on  that 
ground."  (Jan.  9. 1985)* 

"We  have  not  made  a  decision  because,  as 
I  say,  that's  down  the  road  a  wasrs  and  It's  a 
few  Trident  submarines  away  from  where 
we  are  now."  (Jan.  26. 1985)* 

"Well  have  a  decision  several  months 
from  now  to  make  with  regard  to  whether 
we  join  them  in  violating  the  restraints." 
(Feb.  21, 1985) « 

"We're  not  going  to  do  anything  that's 
going  to  undercut  the  negotiations  that  are 
going  on."  (Mar.  21, 1985)* 

"We  have  tried  on  what  seemed  to  be  a 
verbal  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  for  some  time  that  even 
though  we  have  not  ratified  that  treaty,  it 
had  been  signed  by  the  negotiatora,  that  we 
would  both  seek  to  abide  by  the  terms. 
There's  considerable  evidence  now  that  that 
has  been  rather  one-sided.  And  if  it  has 
been,  then  there's  no  need  for  us  to  contin- 
ue. ...  Actually  we  have  not  come  to  a 
point  in  which  we  in  any  way  in  our  own 
buildup  are  violating  or  going  beyond  the 
terms  of  that  treaty.  It  is  possible  in  regard 
to  one  system  of  weapons  that  we  might 
come  to  such  a  point.  And  well  make  that 
decision  then."  (May  10, 1985)* 

Quettion  2.  Assuming  that  the  VS.  con- 
tinues to  deploy  Trident  submarines  as 
planned,  what  alternative  approaches  could 
the  U.S.  take  to  remain  in  compliance  with 
SALT  I  and  II? 

When  the  seventh  and  future  Tridents 
begin  sea  trials,  the  UJS.  could  remain 
within  both  SALT  limits  by  dismantling  Po- 
seidons, here  called  "path  A,"  or  by  disman- 
tling a  combination  of  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
submarines  and  Minuteman  m  silos,  here 
called  "path  B."  Both  paths  assume  that 
the  U.S.  continues  to  dismantie  Titan 
launchers  as  planned.  (The  data  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  1  for  path  A  and  Table  2  for 
PathB.) 

In  path  A,  enough  Poseidons  would  be  dis- 
mantled when  a  new  Trident  begins  sea 


trials  to  compensate  for  the  launchera 
added.  Since  a  Poseidon  has  16  nUsBlle  tubes 
and  a  Trident  34.  one  or  two  posetdoos 
would  be  dismantled  for  eadi  Trident 
added,  depending  on  bow  dose  the  VS.  was 
to  either  SALT  oeUlng.  This  prooeduie 
would  comply  with  both  the  710  and  1.900 
limits.  (The  Navy  is  converting  the  two  re- 
maining Polaris  submarines  to  special  pur- 
pose attack  submarines.  They  will  not  carry 
SLBMs.  Nonetbetaas.  each  has  16  8LBM 
launchera  that,  for  reaaoos  of  economy,  will 
not  be  removed.'*  Consequently,  the  33 
launchera  will  remain  SALT-aooountable.) 
This  regime  Is  apparently  the  one  the  ad- 
ministration is  most  aerloaaly  considering  if 
it  decides  to  comply  with  SALT." 

The  goal  of  piUh  B  would  be  to  retain  as 
many  Poaeldan  submarines  as  possible  for 
as  long  as  poaslhle  by  dismantling  other  sys- 
tems to  comidy  with  SALT.  The  two  Polaris 
submarines  would  be  dismantled,  along  with 
some  Titan  launchers,  bringing  the  VS.  into 
compliance  with  the  710  limit  wben  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  Tridents  begin  sea  trials. 
To  comply  with  the  IJOO  limit,  the  U.S. 
would  diamanUe  14  Minuteman  in  sUos 
when  tbe  seventh  Trident  beitas  sea  trials 
and  another  34  when  the  elslitb  does. 

When  the  ninth  Trident  begins  sea  trials, 
the  U.S.  would  dismantie  a  Poaeidim  and 
eight  Minuteman  in  sUos.  It  would  do  the 
same  for  the  tenth  indent.  When  the  elev- 
enth and  subsequent  Tridents  begin  sea 
trials,  however,  the  VS.  must  continue  to 
dismantle  Poseidons  to  convly  wlUi  the  710 
limit.  This  would  also  comply  with  the  1,200 
limit,  sparing  further  Trldent-lndueed  re- 
ducU(His  in  the  Minuteman  III  force. 

Regarding  the  seventh  Trident  specifical- 
ly, the  U.S.  could  comply  with  SALT  limits 
by  dismantling  one  Poseidon  (16  launchera) 
and  six  Titan  silos  (path  A),  or  by  disman- 
tling one  Polaris  (16  launchera).  six  Titan 
sUoe.  and  14  Minuteman  in  sOos  (path  B). 

In  tenns  of  total  numbera  of  warheads 
and  aurvlvaUe  waibeads.  Figures  1  and  2 
show  that  path  B  would  result  In  slightly 
more  warheads  in  each  case,  than  path  A 
through  1994,  and  slightly  fewer  thereaf- 
ter." 

If  the  UJS.  chooaea  to  remain  in  compli- 
ance with  SALT,  it  will  need  to  decide 
whether  to  scrap  Poseidons  only  or  other 
systems  as  well.  The  advantages  of  patii  A 
are: 

It  minimises  the  reduction  in  numbera  of 
Minuteman  ms,  which  have  a  modest  abili- 
ty to  destroy  Soviet  ICBM  sHos  (assuring 
the  mlasfles  with  Maik  13  RVs  would  be  dis- 
mantled instead  of  tbose  with  the  higher- 
yield  Mark  12A  RVs)  and  highly  reliable 
command  and  controL  (Some  Minuteman 
ms  would  be  removed  from  their  silos  to 
pennit  deployment  of  MX  missiles  ) 

The  gatai  in  warheads  offered  by  path  B 
would  be  temporary.  Tbe  last  Poseidons 
would  reach  80  yean  of  service  In  1997,  at 


•  New  York  Times.  Jan.  10.  IMS,  p.  B8. 

•  New  York  Times.  Jan.  37.  IMS.  p.  13. 
'  New  York  Tlmea.  Feb.  33.  IMS.  p.  14. 

•  New  York  Times.  Mar.  33.  IMS.  p.  13. 

•  Washington  Post.  May  It.  IMS.  p.  14. 


■•The  Navy  >sr.linat4n  that  It  would  east  at  least 
tSSO  mUlioo  per  ship  to  remove  the  mlsalle  com- 
partments, then  rsssswniM^  and  overhaul  the  ships 
for  use  as  spedal-purpose  attack  aubnaiiiMa. 

■  >  The  Navy  has  mads  plans  to  rtUre  Poaeldcns  U 
needed  to  ooiBply  with  SALT.  The  Air  Foroe  indi- 
cates it  has  made  no  plans  to  dlODantla  MInutsman 
nis  to  acoonmiodata  Trident  deploymanta.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  UA.  Air  Forae,  Office  of  Legia- 
laUve  LlalKm.  and  VS.  Navy.  Office  of  LesWaUve 
Affairs,  in  teleplione  interviews  of  May  IMS. 

"Survivable  warheads  ars  those  that  could  be 
expected  to  survive  a  surprise  attack:  10%  of  those 
ou  silo-baaed  ICBMs,  S0%  of  thaw  on  maU  ICBMs 
(assuming  mobile  deployment).  SS%  of  those  on  Po- 
seidon SSBNs.  60%  of  those  on  Trident  SSBNs.  and 
30%  of  those  on  bombeis. 


whi^  point  they  would  be  dismantled.  Dis- 
mantling ICBM  alios,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  pemiaoently  reduce  the  number  of 
sllo-baaed  ICBMs  the  VS.  could  deploy,  as 
SALT  I  and  n  forMd  coastruction  of  new 


It  saves  money.  It  costs  $30  million  to 
scrap  a  Poaeidan.  while  tbe  cost  of  overtiaul- 
ing  one  (Le..  reiriaelng  tbe  nudear  reactor's 
core  and  repairing  or  replacing  maior  equip- 
ment) Is  $140  mmiaa  to  $175  mfllion.'* 

Tbe  advantages  of  path  B  are: 

This  approach  would  obtain  the  longest 
life  from  Poaeldan  submaiinea. 

The  U.S.  would  deploy  several  hundred 
more  RVs  throui^  1994  by  giving  up  3-RV 
Minuteman  ms  instead  of  10-RV  Poaeidon 


By  sacrificing  vulnerable  Minuteman  mla- 
sOes  to  pretrve  survivable  Poseidoo  subma- 
rinea,  more  VS.  RVs  would  be  expected  to 
survive  attack. 

While  dismantlement  of  silos  would 
reduce  the  number  of  sllo-baaed  ICBMs  the 
U.S.  could  deploy,  the  VS.  could  compen- 
sate in  two  ways.  First.  It  could  deploy  non- 
sOo-baaed  ICBMs  (e.g..  small  ICBMs  in  a 
mobile  mode).  Second,  once  most  Poaeidona 
are  retired  and  tbe  UjS.  has  well  under  1.300 
MIRVed  ballistic  missile  laimchera  (around 
1995  for  part  B),  the  U.a.  oould  redeploy  the 
Minuteman  ms  whose  sOos  were  dianantled 
into  Minuteman  U  sOoa.  This  would  In- 
crease the  number  of  UjS.  sllo-baaed  ICBMS 
RVa 

QueMtion.  3.  Would  either  side  need  to 
ellmlnsfif  modem  systems  or  defer  pimtuMi 
deployment  of  new  systems  to  be  in  oompU- 
ance  with  a  limit  of  3.400  SNDVs,  or  could 
the  limit  be  met  simply  by  retiring  older 
systems? 

The  SALT  U  "Treaty  limited  SNDVs  to 
3,400  Initially,  dropping  to  3.350  on  Januaiy 
1.  1981.  This  snalyals  focuses  on  the  Inltlsl 
ceOing  of  3.400  SNDVs  as  provided  In  SALT 
n.  rathCT  than  tbe  subsequent  oemng  of 
3.350.  It  alao  exdudes  the  230  8ALT-ae- 
countable  B-5as  in  dead  storage  Jtecause 
they  currently  provide  no  military  capabU- 
Ity  and  could  be  acrapped  rapidly. 

With  the  U.S.  currently  below  3.350 
SNDVs  and  planning  to  retire  hundreds 
over  the  next  decade,  cnmpliance  with  a 
3.400-8NDV  ceiling  would  not  require  elimi- 
nating modem  systems  or  defetring  new 
ones.  As  Table  1  Indicates,  tbe  VS.  might 
have  1410  SNDVs  In  3000.  In  that  case,  tbe 
U.&  could  add  590  unMIRVed  systems  with- 
out retiring  any  deployed  systons  snd  stiO 
stay  within  a  3.400-SNDV  celling. 

CRS  projects  3.533  Soviet  SNDVs  at  tbe 
end  of  1986  If  the  SovleU  remain  within 
SALT  I  and  n  subceUlnsB.  (See  Table  3) 
This  projection  Is  made  without  regard  to 
the  limit  of  2.504  SNDVs  that  the  Soviets 
asaert  they  have  voluntarily  maintained. 
There  Is  disagreement  among  UjS.  analysts 
as  to  whether  the  Soviets  have  complied 
with  this  limit. 

Of  the  3.538  SNDVs.  1071  are  leas  effec- 
tive systems:  530  S8-11  and  60  8S-13 
ICBMs.  6  SS-N-5  and  336  S8-N-6  SI3MB, 
all  of  which  carry  only  one  RV  apiece,  and 
104  Bear  and  45  Bison  bombers,  first  de- 
ployed in  1955  and  1956.  respectively.  Dis- 
mantling 133  of  these  systems  to  come 
within  a  3,400  ceiling  would  have  a  negligi- 
ble effect  on  Soviet  military  capability. 

Qyettion  4.  Would  a  3,400-SNDV  celling 
be  advantageous  for  the  VS.  in  terms  of  tbe 


•  Informatloa  provided  by  VS.  Navy.  May  ISSi. 
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practicil  effect  on  the  numben  of  warhemds 
ve  end  the  Sovieti  might  deploy? 

If  the  Soviets  d^oy  new  ■ystenia  and 
retire  older  systems  within  the  SALT  subll- 
mlU  but  not  the  2.400-8NDV  limit,  and 
these  evenU  oceur  at  the  moderate  pace 
projected  by  CR8  (path  X.  see  Table  3). 
then  by  3000  the  SovleU  would  have  12,487 
warheads  (ICBM  RVs.  SLBM  RVs.  and 
weapons  carried  by  bombers).  If  the  n.S. 
follows  what  CRS  understands  to  be  its 
planned  schedule  of  deploymoits  and  retire- 
ments, remaining  within  SALT  sublimits 
and  staying  weU  below  2,400  SNDVs  (path 
A),  in  3000  it  would  have  10,296  warheads. 
The  bottom  line  in  Figure  3  plots,  for  each 
year,  the  difference  in  V£.  warheads  com- 
pared to  Soviet  warheads  (path  A  minus 
pathX). 

The  top  line  in  Figure  3  compares  U.S. 
and  Soviet  warheads  if  the  Soviets  follow 
the  deployment  noted  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  but  limited  by  a  celling  of  2.400 
SNDVs  (path  T)  and  if  the  VJB.: 

Deploys  2.400  SNDVs:>« 

Retains  Poseidon  SSBNs  imtO  they  must 
be  retired  because  of  age  or  because  no 
other  systems  could  be  dismantled  to 
cranply  with  SALT; 

Scnt»  the  B-42s  in  dead  storage  to  permit 
deployment  of  an  equal  number  of  on-line 
SNDVs:  and 

Deploys  M  ICInuteman  in  missiles  (the 
ones  whose  silos  irere  destroyed  to  permit 
retention  of  Poseidon  SSBNs)  into  Minute- 


man  in  sQos  when  this  deployment  would 
not  «ceed  the  limit  of  1.200  launchers  of 
ballistic  missiles.  These  four  steps 
UJ3.  path  C.  Figures  4  and  5  oom- 
A.  B.  and  C  in  terms  of  numbers 
rheads  and  numbers  of  survivable  war- 
(DaU  for  path  C  and  path  T  are  in 
Table  4.) 

Under  the  first  scenario,  the  U.S.  advan- 
tage lasts  through  1988.  The  U.S.  has  82.S 
percelit  as  many  warheads  as  the  UJSJBJl. 
in  20M.  and  the  D.8.  advantage  is  smaller  or 
the  clsadvantage  larger  than  in  the  second 
io  in  each  year  calculated,  1985-2000. 
Under  the  second  scenario,  the  UJB.  main- 
tains a  warhead  advantage  through  1996, 
and  has  88.4  percent  as  many  warheads  as 
the  D[S.SJi.  in  3000. 

APPBTDIX  a:  ACaORTMS 

ALCM— Air-launched  cruise  missUe. 
IC^— Intercontinental  ballistic  missUe. 
KT4-KUoton  (the  explosive  equivalent  of 
1,000  tons  of  TNT). 

MI^V— Multiple  independenUy-targetable 
reentty  vehicle. 

RV-^Reentry  vehicle. 

SAIJT— Strategic  arms  limitation  talks. 

SLBM— Submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
sUe.   ' 

8NDV— Strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicle. 
SSE  N— Nuclear-powered   ballistic   missUe 
sutauirine. 
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A  Hon  OH  souaots 
sssumptions  for  projections 
are  detaUed  in  U.S..  Library  of 
tonal  Research  Service. 
Strategic  Nuclear  Foroea:  Poten- 
with  or  without  SALT.  Report 
>ber  1984.  by  Al  Tinajero.  Jon- 
Harry  Wrerm.  and  Paul 
69-89.  That  report's  figures 
and  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
have   been   sUghtly   modined 
on  information  provided  by  the 
Air  Force  ahd  Navy. 

Changes  |in  the  1994  VJ&.  proJecUons  to 
extend  th^  to  2000  include  (1)  deploying 
60  smaU  ICBMs  a  year  up  to  480,  the 
number  of  Minuteman  ns  deployed,  and  re- 
moving on(»  Minuteman  n  for  each  smaU 
ICBM  depljyed:  (2)  deploying  one  new  Tri- 
dent Submarine  a  year  untU  20  are  de- 
ployed, and  completing  conversion  of  the 
first  eight  rrldents  to  carry  Trident  n  in- 
stead of  Tn  dent  I  miasUes;  and  (3)  terminat- 
ing deploy]  lent  of  B-520.  completing  con- 
version of  1 1-52H  to  ALCM  carriers,  convert- 
ing some  B-IB  from  penetrate-only  to 
A3XM  canfage  plus  penetration,  and  com- 
pleting del^ment  of  Advanced  Technology 
Bombers.    1 

Changes  in  the  1944  U.S.SJt.  projections 
to  extend  them  to  2000  include  (1)  replacing 
20  SS-13  ICBBCs  with  S8-2Ss: 
6  8SBN-X  (a  new  S8BN)  and 
by  dismantling  6  Tankee-I 


the 

and  (2)  ad( 

compensat 

SSBNs. 


TABIE  1.-  PATH  k  SALT-ACCOUNTABLE  LAUNCHERS,  END  YEAR.  EUMINATING  PCSEIDONS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT  > 
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The  ilsh  eort  of  deploying  3,400  SNDVs  eotUd  be 
reduced  lubstantlally  by  deploying  planned  un- 
MIRVsd  systems— small  ICBMs,  non-ALCM-carry- 
ing  B-ls,  and  Advanced  Technology  Bombers— 
wltboul  retiring  older  systems  until  they  reach  the 
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end  of  their  service  lives  or  until  SALT  requires  it 
For  example,  in  VS.  paths  A  and  B,  one  Minute- 
man  n  is  retiied  for  each  smaU  ICBM  deployed.  By 
retaining  Mmuteman  lis  and  deploying  small 
ICBMs  In  a  liobUe  mode,  the  VS.  wotild  avoid  the 
expense  of  prscurlng  450  additional  SNDVs. 
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TABLE  1.-  PATH  A.  SALT-ACCOUNTABLE  LAUNCHERS,  END  YEAR.  EUMINATING  POSEIDONS  TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT  > 
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0 
0 
0 
3J40 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3J40 


0 
I 


SabMS... 


5,760      5.632      5i32      5J64      5.536      5,440      5.472      SJ44      5.411      5J34      5376      4.672      4.112      3J40      3J40      3J40 


B-S26  (IMlralt) ... 

B-52G  MOri  |ta 

B-52G  NOri] 

B-52H 

B-S2H 

B-52M  {HSMD 

e-iB  iSors  ite 

AlB 


(ittori) ...... 


624 

960 

120 

6U 

300 

0 

8 

0 

0 


624 
720 
360 
521 
400 
200 
136 
0 
0 


624 
360 
600 
441 

400 

400 

520 

0 

0 


424 
240 
600 
361 

400 
600 

800 
0 
0 


424 
240 
600 
361 

200 
800 

800 
0 
0 


424 
240 
600 
361 
200 
800 
800 
0 
0 


424 
240 
600 
368 
200 
100 
800 
0 
0 


424 

24 

600 

224 

160 

1.200 

800 

0 

72 


160 

0 

600 

201 

0 


0 
212 


0 

0 

421 

11 

0 


0 
0 
96 

0 
0 


1.700  U20  U20  1J2D 

HO  592  S92  592 

0  S20  520  520 

352  492  521  521 


0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
U21 

se 

520 
521 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

U20 

592 

520 

521 


1421 
521 

en 

521 


TeW. 


2.660      2ja      3JS2      3^      3.432      3.432      3.432      3J04      3J80      3J60      3J20      3J60      3J60      3j60      3J«      3J61 
10.540    10,777    11J64    11,616    11,768    11.672    11.7M    WMt    11J88    11J04    11,796    1U32    10,552    lOJOt    11,211    11.2K 


>  esa  ad  am  adJoB  br 


bontar  nction  by  AA  Tiuiwo.  Boite^  iMi  \ 
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TABLE  2.-PATH  B:  SALT  ACCOUNTABLE  LAUNCHERS.  END  YEAR,  RETAINING  AS  MANY  POSEIDONS  AS  POSSffiLE  WHILE  COMPLYING  WITH  SALT  > 

1915   1916   1917   im   lin   1990   1991   1112   1993   1994   1995   1996   1197   IC 


1199   20HI 


rua  2... 


ICH- 


25 
450 
236 
300 

0 
0 


9 

450 
202 
300 

10 
0 


2 
450 
172 
300 

4« 
0 


2 
450 
134 
30O 

70 
0 


2 
450 
96 
300 

100 
0 


2 
450 

96 
300 

100 
0 


2 
4S1 

96 
300 
100 

0 


2 
430 

96 
300 
100 

20 


2 
310 
96 
300 

100 
70 


2 
320 
96 
300 

100 
IX 


2 
260 
96 
300 

100 
190 


2 
210 
96 
300 

100 
250 


2 
140 
96 
310 
100 
310 


2 

11 
16 
310 

in 

371 


2 

21 
96 

3n 
in 

431 


2 

1 

96 

3n 
m 

450 


1,011   971 


964   9S6 


IM   941   IM   941   948 


9W 


941   9« 


smri 


ftiiiai  C4.. 


16 

304 

192 

168 

0 


0 
304 
192 
192 

0 


0 
304 

192 

192 

0 


0 

2n 

192 
192 
24 


0 
272 
192 
192 
48 


0 
224 
112 
112 

96 


0 
192 
192 
192 
120 


0 
176 
192 
192 
144 


0 
176 

m 

144 
216 


0 
176 
144 
120 
264 


0 
96 

144 
96 
312 


0 
32 
112 

a 

314 


0 
16 
48 

24 
432 


en   688   6n   686   704   704 


704   696   704   648 


576   520 


a-lB  (HMlnIi)- 

B-IB  (Siais  ^ 

AIB 


71 

n 

10 
81 
15 
0 
1 
0 
0 


30 
66 

20 
10 
17 
0 
0 


78 
30 
SO 
56 
20 
20 
65 
0 
0 


53 
20 
SO 
46 

20 

30 

100 

0 

0 


S3 
20 
SO 
46 
10 
40 
100 
0 
0 


S3 

20 
SO 
46 

10 
40 

in 

0 
0 


S3 
20 
SO 

46 

10 

40 

in 

0 
0 


53 
2 
SO 
28 
I 

n 
in 

0 
18 


20 
0 

so 

26 
0 
70 

in 

0 
S3 


0 
0 
35 

11 

0 
85 

in 

0 

a 


0 
0 
8 

0 
0 

16 
94 
26 
123 


0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

96 
74 
26 

ir 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

96 
74 
26 
132 


0 
0 
0 
0 
t 
96 
74 
26 
Ifi 


0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
M 
74 
21 
132 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

» 
n 

34 

132 


SMIVSM.TI 

rila  |*a  sun  Indn.. 


265   211   311   319   319   319 


MRVd  ICBM  lMMChMS„. 
NRVdSMI 


Hgy  bowhfi  Witt  MOTS-...^ 
NVrd  CBM  pfeB  SUM  iMriHR- 
MNHrd  nstMB -».„..._«.»«—. — 
Tott.  Vbfi 


SSBNs: 


705 
536 
664 

105 

ijn 

1305 
1.956 


697 
512 
6tt 

120 
\3X 
U20 
1.940 


512 

6n 

120 
1,2U 
1320 
U7I 


6M 
504 
696 

120 


7K 
4M 

704 
120 


1.2n  1300 
1320  1320 
1.971      1.971 


706 
496 

704 
120 

ijn 

1320 
1.971 


319 

6tt 
496 

696 

120 
1,192 
1312 
1,963 


319       319       319       347        321       321       321       321 


706 
496 

704 
120 


691 
496 

696 

120 


1300  1.192 
1320  1312 
1371      1363 


706 
496 

704 

120 

1300 

1320 

1371 


eso 

496 
648 

130 
1.144 
1374 
1343 


571 
496 

576 

122 

1.072 

1,194 

U52 


522 
496 

520 

122 

1,016 

1.131 
1.796 


482 
496 

4n 

122 

976 

1.091 

1.756 


321 

412 
416 

4n 

130 

976 

1.1H 

1.756      1.756 


412 
416 

4n 

122 

176 

IJM 


1 

19 
12 
7 
0 


0 
19 
12 

8 

0 


0 
11 
12 

8 

0 


0 
18 
12 

8 

1 


0 
17 
12 

8 

2 


0 
14 
12 
I 
4 


0 
12 
12 
I 
5 


0 
11 
12 
1 
6 


0 
U 
10 
6 
9 


0 
11 
9 

5 
11 


0 
6 
9 
4 

13 


0 
2 
7 
2 
16 


0 
1 
3 
1 
II 


0 
0 
0 
0 
20 


0  0 

0  1 

1  I 
1  1 

20  20 


20 


3-IU2.. 


3-«a2*. 


20 
450 
7U 

an 

1 
1 


7 
450 
606 

no 

m 

0 


0 
450 
516 

no 

4n 

0 


0 
450 
402 

m 

7n 

0 


0 
450 
2tt 

m 

i3n 

0 


0 
450 

2n 
on 

\m 

0 


0 
450 

2a 
9n 

i3n 

0 


0 
430 

2n 
9n 


0 

3n 
2n 
9n 


i.on    i,on 


20 


70 


0 
320 
211 
9W 

LOW 
130 


0 
260 
218 

9n 

\m 

190 


0 

2n 

288 

sn 

i.on 

250 


0 

140 

2n 
9n 

\m 

310 


0 

n 

211 
9U 

i.on 

370 


0 
20 
218 

in 


0 

0 

2n 
on 


i3n    uu 

430        4S0 


SMUH.. 


2.078      2.063      2366      2,452      2.631      2,638      2.638      2.638      2338      2431      2331      2.631      2.631      2,631      2.631      2j631 


SlWIIVs: 

RllVS.- 
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June  IS,  1985 

'— OontinuHt 


1* 


HI7     1911    iw     \m    iwi     i9«    ma    \m    \m    \m    rni    \m    \m 


MM-DS. 


fSS    f?J?  f?S  ?■!!•  i""  w*  '•««  '■'«  I'M  1.W0 

,516      1,536  1,536  1,536  li36  1336  1,536  1,536  l>IO  1 1» 

IMt      1,536  1,536  lj36  IA36  1.536  i:536  i:536  U«  «0 

0  0  Ig  314  761  960  1,15J  1,721  J.112 


W I     U12     6.m     H«4     6.176     urn     5,952      5,914      5.920     5«4 


l-S26lScir|b| 
■-52G  iNOri) 

l-S» 
•-52N 


iSorf^iMHi). 


1 
6i 


■-WfiHtak). 

B-ii  mattM 

ATI 


624 
720 
360 
521 

400 

200 

136 

0 

0 


624 

360 
600 
4U 
400 
400 
520 
0 
0 


424 

240 
600 
361 

400 

600 

MO 

0 

0 


424 
240 
600 
361 

200 

no 

MO 

0 
0 


424 
240 
600 
361 
200 
100 

no 

0 
0 


424 
240 
100 
361 
200 
100 

no 

0 
0 


424 

24 
600 
224 

160 


160 
0 

m 

201 

0 


0 

0 

420 

n 

0    I 


2000 


960  320  1«  0  0  0 

1.152  196  314  I  0  0 

761  314  192  0  0  0 

2.496  3J72  3.456  3J40  3J40  3J40 


SJ7S     4i72     4,192      3440     3J40     3J40 


0 
0 

96 
0 
0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


im      2J6I      3J52      3.432      3,432      3.432      3,432      3,504      3jn      3J60 


'•2S      'JS      'JS    I'-S      '-SS      '•««      '•"      '■«•  '«• 

l00800l00752SI2SK592SI2  52t 

0          0          0       520       520       520       520       UO  OO 

72        212        352    I    492        U9        Ut        sa        5a  S 


W« 


ttkl- 


■CHaOSWi 


10,65^    11.143    11.730    12^128    12j4t    12.150    12JI22    12.126    ll.»    11.912    11.794    10J70    lOJM    lOJBt    10,039    10.134 


IrAAIIaiMLBgiteiMi 
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bttttHmtmim 


im 


iM*    VKi    \m    m    m    m\    im    im 


1994 


30 
36 

13 


1 


ss-ii-i7nM«i)_ 
ss-MnatoO— 

SS-R-5  MM  ■)_ 


i»      1«     1.390      1391     \M     IM     \M     1J99      1J9I      1J99 


24( 
6 
211 

I 

i! 

31 


»4(        946       950       950       940       941       949       949       946       946 


*mar*)- 


IH 

S3 


17S 


ML 


2J23 


CMT* 

SUVs 


111 
300 


SMMCMVSUVi. 


1,111 


1.152 


YMa  I  ^-Il-i7). 
HgWI($S^5) 


TtW. 


tMtft 

SS-ll.- 
SS-19_. 
SS-17_. 
SS-13.. 
SS-U... 
SS-24__ 
SS-25.- 


300 

360 
105 

60 
440 

45 

n 


306 

360 
75 
60 

3n 
75 

140 


301 

360 
45 

60 
320 
105 
200 


301 

360 
15 
60 
260 
135 
260 


301 
360 

0 
60 
200 
150 
320 


301 

360 
0 
60 
140 
ISO 
310 


301 

360 
0 
60 
U 

150 


306 

360 
0 
60 
20 
ISO 
500 


301 

360 
0 

20 
0 

150 

S60 


0 

60 

0 

16 

240 

64 

216 

6 

6 

12 

320 

6 


0 

n 

0 
4t 

206 
64 

216 
6 
6 
12 

304 
6 


20 
60 
16 

n 

176 
64 
216 
6 
6 
12 

2n 

6 


40 

60 

32 

112 

144 

64 

216 

0 

6 

12 

2SC 

6 


60 
40 
41 

144 

112 

64 

216 

0 

6 

12 

240 

6 


n 

40 
64 
176 

n 

64 
216 
0 
6 
12 
200 
3 


100 
20 

n 

200 
41 

64 
216 
0 
6 
12 
192 
3 


120 
0 
96 

240 
16 
64 
216 
0 
6 
12 
176 
0 


120 
0 

112 

256 
0 
64 

216 
0 
6 
12 

m 

0 


100 
45 
49 
0 
0 


100 
30 
M 
IS 
0 


100 
0 
60 
30 
15 


90 
0 
60 
45 
30 


0 
60 
60 
45 


30 
0 
60 
75 


15  0  0 

0  0  0 

60  60  60 

90  105  105 

SO  60  n 


1*4   205   205   225   225   225   225   225 


225 


2J30     2j53     2.553     2.571      2j71      2.572     2.572     2,569     2.569 


111 

316 


111 

336 


111 

336 


111 

356 


111 

356 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


1,134      1.154      1,154     1.174     1.174      1.194 
«»         M         75         n        105        120 


1,194      1,194 
120        120 


1,194 
120 


1.113      U14      \3»     lj64      U79     U14     U14      U14      U14 


0 
3 
0 
1 

15 
4 

II 
1 
1 
1 

20 
2 


0 
4 
0 
3 

13 
4 

U 
I 
1 
1 

II 
2 


1 
1 
1 
S 

11 
4 

U 
1 
1 
1 

II 
2 


2 
3 
2 

7 
9 

4 

II 
0 
1 
1 

II 
2 


3 
2 
3 
I 

7 
4 

II 
0 
1 
1 

15 
2 


4 

2 
4 

11 
5 
4 

II 
0 
1 
1 

13 
1 


5 
1 
5 

13 
3 
4 

II 
0 
1 
1 

12 
1 


6 
0 
I 

IS 

1 

4 
II 
0 
1 
1 
11 
0 


6 
0 
7 

16 
0 
4 

II 
0 
1 
1 

10 
0 


65 


63    63 


3M0 
2,1601 

540! 
60: 

500 

ISO: 

20i 


2,160 
420 

60 
440 
450 

U 


3,0«  3,010 
2,160  2,160 


300 

60 
3M 
750 
140 


IH 
60 
320 
1,050 
200 


3.010 
2.160 
60 
60 
260 
U50 
260 


3.0n  3M0 
2,160  2,160 
0    0 


60 

200 

1,500 

320 


60 

140 

1,500 

310 


3010 

3M0 

2.160 

2.160 

0 

0 

60 

60 

N 

20 

1,500 

1,500 

440 

500 

3,on 

2,160 

0 

20 

0 

1,500 

560 


3.7n  Vm      iita      3J60   3.500   3.656 


1995   1996   1997   1991   1999   2000 


3M 

3(0 
0 
0 
0 

ISO 

sn 


301 

3n 

0 

0 

0 

150 

sn 


301 

360 

0 

0 

0 

ISO 

5» 


301 

3n 

0 

0 

0 

ISO 

sn 


310 
0 
0 
0 

ISO 

sn 


311 

3n 

0 

0 

0 

ISO 

sn 


\M     \3»     IM     IM     \M     \M 


120 

0 

121 

256 

0 

64 

216 

1 

6 

12 

144 

0 


121 

0 

144 

256 

0 

64 

216 

0 

6 

12 

la 

0 


i» 

0 

in 

256 
0 

64 

216 
0 
6 
12 

112 
0 


1» 

0 

176 

256 

0 

64 

216 

0 

6 

12 

96 

0 


120 

0 

192 

2S6 

0 

64 

216 

0 

6 

12 

n 

0 


120 
0 

201 

256 
0 
64 

216 
0 
6 
12 

64 
0 


946   946   946   946   946 


141 


0  0  0 

0  0  I 

n  n  n 

105  105  lOS 

n  n  u 


0 

0 

M 

105 

n 


0 
0 

n 

105 

n 


0 

0 

60 

105 

n 


as   225   225   225   225 


225 


2j69     2j69     VM     vm     IM     2.569 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


111 

376 


1.194      1.194      1.194      1.194      1.194      1,194 

la     la     la     120     la     la 

1314      U14      U14      U14      U14      U14 


6 
0 
9 

16 
0 
4 

It 
0 

1 
1 
I 

0 


6 
0 
10 
16 
0 
4 
II 
0 
1 
1 
7 
0 


6 
0 
11 
16 
0 
4 
II 
0 
1 
1 
6 
0 


6 
0 
12 
16 
0 
4 
II 
0 
1 
1 
5 
0 


6 
0 
13 
16 
0 
4 
11 
0 
1 
1 
4 
0 


63    63 


63 


i.on 

U60 

0 

0 

1,500 

sn 


3,on  3,on 


63101    6.690     6370     7.050     IJX     73a     7,3a     IM     IM     IM 


'3a    73a    73a    73a    73a    73a 


2,160 
0 
0 
0 

i.5n 
sn 


2,1 
0 
0 
0 

1300 

sn 


3,on 

2,160 

0 
0 
0 

1,500 

sn 


3,on 

2,160 
0 
0 
0 

1,SW 

sn 


3,on 

2,160 
0 
0 
0 

1300 
sn 
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bi*atmtBfm 


1915   1916   1917   im   19n   19H   1991   1992   1913   1114   1995   1996   1997   1991   1999   2W 


SlMbWl 

SS-M-X  OiftM] 

ss-«-v 

SS-ll-23 

ss-im . 

S$-«-l(iMll) 
SS-N-I  (Mil] 

SS-M  Ml! 
$S-*-l(HMi).. 


SS-«-17(Ya*Hl). 
SS-ll-6(Ya<Ml).... 
SS-lt-S  HMD 


H  (MCVsJ 


ita' 


MiiT" 


:»iari),. 


ToW 

CH/SUHWi- 


iVt.. 


mm  vmnum  wi  wt  Mart. 


0 

0 

0 

m 

3n 

540 

7a 

on 

i3n 

13n 

i3n 

i3n 

i3n 

i3n 

i3n 

i3n 

540 

540 

7a 

540 

540 

310 

3n 

m 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

32 

41 

64 

n 

96 

112 

la 

144 

m 

176 

112 

m 

0 

112 

336 

sn 

714 

1301 

1332 

1.456 

i3n 

1.712 

1,792 

1792 

1792 

1712 

I7S2 

17V 

i3n 

i3n 

1,456 

1332. 

13M 

TM 

sn 

336 

112 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

64 

14 

2U 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

216 

6 

6 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

12 

12 

,  U 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

17 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

336 

3a 

314 

ai 

256 

240 

ai 

le 

111 

in 

144 

la 

112 

96 

n 

14 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2366 

2362 

3.126 

3,1a 

3314 

3314 

3,445 

3.445 

3.442 

3.442 

3.442 

3,442 

3,442 

3,4« 

3.442 

3.442 

400 

4» 
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RECEBS  UNTIL  12  NOQN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:40 
ajn.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
12  noon. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  10:40 
a.m.,  recessed  until  12  noon:  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
ciQled  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  GOLDWATER]. 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1085 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  motion  to 
procEed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1128,  which  the  cleric  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  to  proceed  with  consideration  of 
S.  1128.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand they  are  near  an  agreement  on 
the  major  items  in  the  ao-called  clean 
water  bill.  They  are  now  anembled  in 
the  rear  of  the  Chamber  In  the  cloak- 
room. It  is  my  hope  that,  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  can  move  rather  quickly  on 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  and  perhaps 
finish  the  amendment  which  they 
have  worked  out  with  provisions  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  and  to  Sena- 
tors involved. 

Maybe  we  will  be  able  to  complete 
action  on  the  clean  water  bill  by  3:30, 
or  4  o'clock,  if  we  can  get  started.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  begin  as  quickly 
as  they  can. 

Then,  perhi^js  we  can  move  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  bill 
or,  in  the  alternative,  go  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Martha  Seger  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
I  imderstand  that  should  be  able  to  be 
cleared.  There  may  be  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote. 


But,  in  any  event,  perhi^M  we  can 
take  care  of  those  items  today.  If  not. 
we  will  be  in  tomorrow  to  finish  the 
clean  water  bill  and  the  nomination. 
Then  we  will  be  on  Nuclear  Regtila- 
tory.  If  we  can  finish  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory today,  we  will  be  in  tomorrow, 
and  maybe  do  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act— so-called  EPCA. 
There  also  may  be  a  possibility  for  the 
Statute  of  Liberty  coin  bilL  That  is  a 
toss  up.  But.  in  any  event,  there  is  a 
chance  that  these  bills  may  come  up. 

There  are  a  coivle  of  Commerce 
bills  that  can  be  disposed  of.  if  we  can 
work  out  some  small  problems.  It  may 
be  that  we  will  bring  up  the  so-called 
gun  bill  next  Monday,  the  McClure- 
Volkmer  bill.  That  should  not  take 
long  to  dispose  of— maybe  1  day  or  2. 

We  would  like  to  bring  up  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  But  they 
have  agreed  in  committee  not  to 
report  that  out  until  July  11  which 
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means  we  hope  to  be  able  to  be  on 
that  before  the  August  recess. 

Line  Item  veto— it  is  still  my  hope 
that  the  Rules  Committee  will  report 
out  the  line  item  veto  as  a  separate 
measure.  If  not.  I  understand  the  dis- 
ttngulshed  Senator  from  Georgia.  Sen- 
ator MATmroLT.  will  offer  his  amend- 
ment to  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bm  which  we  will  likely  take  up 
next  week. 

Superfund  is  still  awaiting  consider- 
ation. The  imputed  interest  bill  which 
has  been  reported  out  by  the  Finance 
Committee  will  soon  be  available  for 
consideration  but  likely  to  be  some- 
what controversial,  and  finally,  we  do 
expect  to  take  up  the  supplemental 
appropriations  next  week. 

While  I  doubt  that  we  can  complete 
all  of  these  bills  next  week,  we  can. 
hopefxilly.  complete  them  by  June  27 
or  28. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  manag- 
ing the  clean  water  blU  to  move  as 
quickly  as  they  can.  I  know  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  official  commit- 
ments outside  Washington  tomorrow. 

If  everything  worics  well,  it  could 
happen  that  we  could  come  in  very 
early  tomorrow  morning— say,  9 
o'clock— and  be  out  before  noon. 
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EX-OOP  CHAIRMAN  BRADLEY 
DIES 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
Angel  A.  Bradley,  president  of  the 
Florida  Federation  of  Republican 
Women  and  chairman  of  the  Dade 
County  Republican  Party  from  1975  to 
1980.  died  on  June  6.  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. She  was  64. 

Described  by  friends  as  "community 
oriented  and  devoted  to  politics." 
Bradley  became  active  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  1966  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  party's  platform  com- 
mittee at  three  national  conventions, 
in  1968. 1972.  and  1980. 

She  was  appointed  to  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board  by  President 
Reagan  In  1982. 

On  June  8  her  close  personal  friend. 
Mike  Thompson  delivered  a  eulogy  in 
monory  of  Angel  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RiooRD.  as  f ollows: 

Ahob.  A.  BaAOLcr 

It  was  a  quaint  custom  of  an  America  we 
no  lonser  would  recognise.  Children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  would  be  named  In  a  way  to 
shape  their  future.  And  so  we  would  meet 
someone  named  Prudence,  or  Chastity,  or 
Courageous.  In  reality,  however,  do  names 
shape  people-or  do  people  shape  their 
names  and  redefine  their  meaning? 

"Angel"  is  from  the  Greek  angelos,  or 
messmger.  "Angel"  also  Is  a  spiritual  being 
superior  to  humans  In  both  Intelligence  and 
power. 

Angel  Bradley,  of  course,  was  not  a  spirit- 
ual being— but  she  was  a  human  being  with 
spiritual  values.  Likewise,  she  was  a  messen- 
ger, and  her  messages  were  always  neat  and 


dlploniatlc.  and  usually  tied  with  a  pink 
ribbon^ 
She  Was.  In  brief,  a  ministering  Angel. 
A  lalnlstering  Angel  who  loved  her 
Cbarl^  80  long  and  so  deeply  that  few 
other  aiarried  couples  ever  will  experience  a 
matriz^ony  as  beautiful  and  as  rich  as 
theirs. 

A  olinlstering  Angel  who  loved  her 
Pamela,  her  only  chUd.  who  Imbued  In  her 
the  qi^tles  of  good  character  that  Pam 
would  (lae  to  form  her  own  f amOy. 

A  mkilstering  Angel  who  loved  her  Ctod 
and  w4re  the  cross  <m  which  His  Son  was 
erudflsd.  a  symbol  that  she  bad  accepted 
the  prSmlse  of  everlssting  life  in  exchuge 
for  belfevlng  In  Him. 

A  ministering  Angel  who  loved  her  Repub- 
lic and  exhausted  her  body  and  mind  to  pre- 
serve ilk  freedoms. 

A  mlfiiBtering  Angel  who  loved  humanity 
and  dieted  thousands  of  hours  to  praaerve 
and  repair  the  physical  health  of  others. 

A  mmistering  Angel  who  could  never  disci- 
pline 4  dog  for  fear  a  sharp  word  would 
damag#  lU  little  psyche. 

A  ntl$istering  Angel  who  wanted  everyone 
to  enJflQr  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  even  If  It 
meant  she  had  to  spend  an  entire  week 
every  year  addressing  cards  to  every  ac- 
quaintance and  friend  she  had  ever  made. 

A  mi^ilsterlng  Angel  who  answered  every 
call,  responded  to  every  request,  accepted 
every  challenge,  and  completed  every  task. 

What  shall  we  do  without  our  ministering 
Angel?  Of  course  we  will  grieve,  and  shed 
tears.  4nd  suffer  anguish.  They,  however, 
are  pasUons  of  the  moment  They  wfll  be  re- 
placed ay  our  fond  and  warm  memories  of  a 
lady  who  touched  all  our  lives,  who  amused 
us  with  her  lovable  eccentridUes  who 
amazed  us  with  her  energy  of  life,  who  im- 
pressed us  with  her  limitless  dedication  to 
truth,  love,  and  Justice. 

Sir   Walter   Scott   Uved   a   full   century 
before  Angel  Bradley  entered  this  stage  of 
mortal^  Tet,  Sir  Walter  may  have  known 
that  stie  eventually  would  stride  Into  the 
scene  when  he  wrote: 
O  Woman]  In  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy.  and  hard  to  please. 
And  vaMable  as  the  shade, 
By  the^ht  quivering  aspen  made; 
When  min  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thoul 

A  mUlstering  AngeL  A  ministering  Angel 
thou.  The  only  Angel  we  every  knew. 

Mrs.  i  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll,     i 

Mr.  jDOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanMous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kastxs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered, f 
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CXEAN  WATER  ACT 
>MENTS  OF  1986 

Mr.  bOLE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  8. 1128. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  pending 
business. 


The  assfetant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

A  motion  Ito  proceed  to  S.  1138,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  for  other 

purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  bilL 

The  legi^Uve  deik  read  as  foUows: 

A  bill  (S.  liaS)  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  for  pther  purposes. 

The  Senkte  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill.    T 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wiU 
give  a  statjus  report  of  where  we  are 
now.  We  a^  on  the  bilL  We  would  ask 
those  who  have  amendments  to  come 
to  the  floor  and  present  any  amend- 
ments that  they  may  have.  We  know 
of  an  amendment  by  Senator  Srcvors 
and  Senate^  MmucowsKi,  and  they  are 
cm  their  tray  now  to  present  that 
amendment.  That  has  been  agreed  to 
by  a  colloqiiy.  There  wlU  be  no  rollcall 
vote  on  thalt. 

At  2:45  plm.  we  will  be  presenting  a 
committee  amendment  dealing  with 
some  revision  to  the  formula  as 
worked  ouC  in  a  compromise  with  Sen- 
ators DbRSHBBUSS,  MOTHIHAH. 

D'Ahato.  tcvnr.  Cbahston.  and  Sena- 
tor Hawki^  was  also  Interested  in  It. 

It  would  be  our  Intention.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
with  this  leeislation.  Once  the  commit- 
tee amen<^ent  is  presented  on  the 
changes  ii^  the  formula,  we  would 
assume  thgt  could  be  adopted  by  a 
voice  vote.  I  If  there  are  no  further 
amendments  after  that,  we  would  be 
hopeful  to'  get  to  final  passage  not 
long  theresif ter.  We  are  talking  about 
in  the  area  bf  3:30  or  thereabouts. 

So  we  are  ready  to  do  business  and 
are  awaiting  at  the  moment  for  the 
amoidment  of  the  Senators  from 
Alaska.        I 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoT 

The  PR^miNG  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  c^  the  roU. 

The  legiijlative  clerk-  proceeded  to 
call  the  ro". 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum^  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlcp.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  in  strbng  support  of  S.  1128,  the 
Clean  Watek-  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
The  Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Committee  has  devoted  substantial 
time  and  effort  this  year  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  I  commend  the  committee 
leadership  for  its  efforts  In  bringing 
this  biU  to  the  Senate  floor  early  in 
this  session  jof  Congress. 

In  the  e^rly  1970's,  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  made  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion that  they  wanted  a  concerted 
effort    to    clean    up    the    Nation's 
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waters— waters  that  are  used  for  fish- 
ing, swimming,  recreation,  and  drink- 
ing water. 

This  decision  was  made  because  of 
our  growing  awareness  of.  and  concern 
about,  water  pollution.  News  accoimts 
told  us  about  Lake  EMe  being  "dead," 
the  polluted  Cuyahoga  River  in  Ohio 
so  filled  with  oU  and  debris  that  it 
caught  fire,  millions  of  gallons  of  raw 
wastewaters  being  dumped  into  the 
country's  major  rivers,  such  as  the 
Hudson  River,  and  many  fish  kills  and 
oil  spills. 

The  Congress  responded  by  passing 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  This  act  es- 
tablished a  goal— to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters— which  captured  the  essence  of 
the  Nation's  desire  for  clean  water. 

During  the  13  years  this  act  has 
been  implemented.  Impressive  strides 
have  been  made  in  cleaning  up  our  Na- 
tion's waters.  But  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985  include  a  number  of 
provisions  which  address  problems 
which  are  preventing  us  from  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Of  great  Importance  is  future  fimd- 
Ing  for  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. Since  passage  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  in  1972,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  sources  have  invested  more  than 
$56  bUllon  in  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  resulting  in  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  ap- 
proximately 3.500  treatoient  facilities. 
Properly  nmning  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities are  an  essential  component  for 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waters.  For 
example,  sewage  treatment  plants  in 
1983  were  removing  65  percent  more 
of  the  two  principal  conventional  pol- 
lutants—suspended solids  and  biologi- 
cal oxygen  demand— than  they  were  a 
decade  earlier. 

Yet  It  is  clear  that  the  existing  con- 
struction grants  program  is  inadequate 
to  meet  remaining  national  needs.  Ac- 
cording to  EPA  eligible  construction 
needs  through  the  year  2000  are  $53 
billion.  Ineligible  needs— those  needs 
not  eligible  for  Federal  funding  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act— are  more  than 
$50  bUllon.  According  to  the  latest  es- 
timates. New  Jersey  alone  has  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  eligible  funding  needs.  New 
Jersey  only  receives  approximately 
$100  million  per  year  in  existing  Fed- 
eral construction  grant  fimdlng. 
Therefore  it  is  imperative  that  we  im- 
plement a  new  method  of  financing 
sewage  facilities.  A  creative  frame- 
woric  which  had  its  origins  in  New 
Jersey,  is  the  concept  of  revolving 
loans. 
The  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 

of  1985  adopted  this  concept  and  wUl 
move  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  providing 

an  adequate  source  of  stable  funding 

for  sewage  treatment  facilities.  8. 1128 

would   authorize   $18   billion   over   9 

years  for  Federal  sewer  construction 


grants  and  loans.  Under  the  Mil.  the 
Federal  Government  wOl  gradually 
reduce  categorical  grants  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  as  it  phases  in  a 
program  of  grants  for  States  to  cap- 
italize State  revolving  loan  funds. 
These  funds  will  provide  the  capital 
for  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
faculties  in  the  future.  States  can 
make  low  or  no  interest  loans  available 
to  communities  for  construction  of 
treatment  facilities.  As  loans  are 
repaid  to  the  State  revolving  loan 
fimds.  the  funds  will  be  able  to  loan 
money  to  additional  communities. 

In  addition.  Vx.  President.  tUs  bill 
wUl  help  spur  the  construction  of 
needed  sewerage  facilities.  In  the  case 
of  municipalities  which  proceed  to 
begin  construction  with  their  own 
funds,  refinancing  is  permitted  from  a 
State  revolving  loan  fund.  Presently, 
most  municipalities  wait  until  it  is 
their  turn  to  receive  Federal  construc- 
tion grant  funding  before  they  begin 
constructing  needed  facilities.  This  re- 
financing feature  of  the  revolving  loan 
program  would  eliminate  the  disincen- 
tive for  municipalities  to  move  ahead 
quickly  with  construction  that  now 
exists  with  the  grants  program.  Mu- 
nicipalities are  facing  a  1988  deadline 
for  <n»taiiing  sewerage  treatment  fa- 
cilities which  provide  secondary  treat- 
ment. EPA  has  threatened  to  restrict 
development  in  municipalities  which 
are  not  in  compliance  with  the  1988 
deadline.  New  Jersey  right  now  has 
imposed  sewer  bans  in  70  municipali- 
ties and  has  warned  over  100  addition- 
al municipalities  that  they  face  such 
bans  if  the  discharge  from  their  sewer- 
age plants  will  not  comply  with  re- 
quirements of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
The  reimbursement  provisions  in  S. 
1128  should  stimulate  cities  to  meet 
the  1988  deadline. 

Under  the  bHl.  States  will  have  to 
enact  legislation  to  give  a  legal  entity 
of  the  State  the  powers  prescribed  in 
the  act.  During  consideration  of  S. 
1128  in  the  Environmental  PoUution 
Subcommittee,  the  committee  agreed 
that  this  legal  entity  can  be  an  exist- 
ing or  new  State  entity  or  agency. 
When  States  enact  legl^tion  to  im- 
plement State  revolving  loans  funds, 
they  will  have  the  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine how  the  fund  will  operate  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  For  ex- 
ample. States  would  be  able  to  estab- 
lish loan  terms  baaed  on  the  financial 
needs  of  municipalities  with  easier 
loan  terms  available  to  poorer  munici- 
palities. States  can  decide  to  initiate 
their  loan  funds  prior  to  fiscal  year 
1989.  the  year  they  are  required  to  do 
so.  When  States  enact  revolving  loan 
legislation,  they  can  determine  wheth- 
er to  begin  using  their  construction 
grant  fimds  to  capitalize  their  revolv- 
ing loan  funds  prior  to  fiscal  year  1989 
and  if  so.  under  what  terms.  Discus- 
sion during  our  subcommittee  markup 


clarlfled  that  it  is  the  c(»nmlttee's 
intent  that  EPA.  in  issuing  grants, 
would  be  bound  by  these  State  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  re- 
volving loan  concept  contained  in  the 
bill  wiU  provide  a  stable  source  of 
funding  for  the  construction  of  sewer- 
age facilities  while  providing  States 
with  the  flexibility  to  minimize  the  fi- 
nancial burden  of  these  facilities  on 
local  municipalities. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
also  include  a  revised  allocation  for- 
mula for  construction  grants  funding. 
This  formula  uses  the  latest  estimates 
of  construction  grants  needs  from  the 
1984  EPA  Needs  Survey.  By  using 
these  figures.  New  Jersey's  allocation 
would  increase,  reflecting  the  State's 
large  sewerage  facility  needs. 

S.  1128  also  taidudes  S.  30.  the  Raw 
Sewage  Abatement  Act  of  1985.  This 
legislation,  which  I  sponsored,  limits 
the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  by  New 
York  City.  New  Yoric  City  is  the  only 
major  municipality  in  the  country 
which  still  discharges  raw  sewage  and 
wastewater  into  surrounding  waters, 
without  preliminary  treatment  of  its 
wastes.  It  does  so  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  sewage  treatment  facilities  in 
two  major  drainage  areas  in  New  York 
City.  Today.  New  York  City  is  dump- 
ing approximately  230  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  a  day  into  the  Hudson 
and  East  Rivers.  This  practice  has 
gone  on  for  decades.  TWo  coiut-or- 
dered  deadlines  to  cease  this  practice 
have  long  passed.  My  amendment  will 
Impose  a  ca9  on  raw  sewage  discharges 
from  the  drainage  areas  in  New  Yoik 
City  currently  without  treatment 
plants  if  the  city  falls  to  meet  the 
deadlines  for  achieving  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  contained  in  its 
current  consent  decree.  If  these  dead- 
lines are  met,  the  (xp  will  be  uimeces- 
sary  because  all  raw  sewage  discharges 
will  cease.  If  the  city  fails  to  meet 
these  deadlines,  a  cap  will  be  imposed 
in  the  drainage  area  in  violation  of  the 
decree.  It  will  stay  in  effect  untU  the 
city  brings  the  affected  plant  online 
and  it  operates  successfully  for  6 
months. 

The  Imposition  of  a  cap  on  raw 
sewage  discharges  upon  a  violation  of 
the  consent  decree  in  effect  says  to 
the  dty  of  New  Yoric.  "You  cannot 
continue  to  grow  without  restraint  if 
you  cannot  treat  your  wastes." 

Upon  violation  of  the  c^.  the  city 
would  be  subject  to  the  oiforcement 
provisions  in  section  309  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  These  penalties  would  be 
in  addition  to  those  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  the  consent  decree.  They  in- 
clude tough  dvil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties, and  would  enable  EPA  to  seek  a 
temporary  or  permanent  injtmction 
against  the  dty,  to  bring  dvil  actions 
against  the  dty,  and  to  initiate  crimi- 
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nal  prosecution  In  cases  of  neffll«ence 
or  falsification  of  records. 

With  the  changes  proposed  this  year 
to  section  309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
a  violation  of  the  cap  imposed  by  this 
amendment  could  result  in  substantial 
penalties  of  up  to  $50,000  a  day.  A  vio- 
lation stemming  from  a  criminal  con- 
viction could  lead  to  imprisonment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion states  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  EPA  should  not  extend 
the  deadlines  in  the  city's  existing  con- 
sent decree  any  further. 

New  Jersey  has  had  Its  shar«  of 
water  quality  problems.  But  not  one 
New  Jersey  municipality  is  discharging 
raw  sewage.  Treatment  plants  in 
northern  New  Jersey  are  all  achieving 
advanced  preliminary  treatment,  and 
the  major  plants  serving  northern 
New  Jersey  are  achieving  secondaiy 
treatment 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Protection  has  imposed 
50  sewer  hookup  bans  in  a  number  of 
New  Jersey  municipalities  to  improve 
compliance  with  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Several  communities  may  finance  the 
upgrading  of  their  sewage  treatment 
plants  to  secondary  treatment  without 
any  Federal  or  State  aid.  In  some 
cases,  the  Department  of  Environmen- 
tal Protection  in  New  Jersey  is  requir- 
ing private  sector  parties  to  contribute 
to  local  efforts  to  upgrade  sewage 
treatment  facilities  as  the  price  of  se- 
curing a  sewer  hookup  permit  and  pro- 
ceeding with  planned  development. 

Mr.  President.  New  Jersey  and  New 
York  do  not  need  to  grow  at  each 
other's  expense.  Regional  growth  is 
good  for  both  States.  By  the  same 
token.  Mr.  President,  this  growth 
should  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
environmental  protection.  It  must  not 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  must  not  come  at  the  expense 
of  New  Jersey's  tourist  and  commer- 
cial and  recreational  fishing  indus- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  these  provisions  in  S. 
1128  will  provide  strong  incentives  for 
New  York  City  to  comply  with  its  con- 
sent decree  and  bring  its  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  on  line  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

S.  1128  contains  a  number  of  other 
provisions  which  will  strengthen  this 
Nation's  effort  to  clean  up  its  water. 
These  Include: 

Requiring  the  cleanup  of  toxic  hot 
spots; 

Establishing  a  nonpoint  source  pol- 
lution control  program: 

Restricting  the  use  of  nonconven- 
tional  pollutants  modifications  and 
fundamentally  different  factor  modifi- 
cations; 

Clarifying  the  Clean  Water  Act's 
prohibition  of  t»i'^«iiri<ng  on  effluent 
Umitatlons; 

Establishing  a  national  estuary  pro- 
gram to  solve  pollution  problems  in 
interstate  estuaries  such  as  Delaware 
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Bay  and  the  Hudson-Raritan  estuary; 
and 

Requiring  EPA  to  esUblish  toxic 
contaminant  criteria  for  sewage  sludge 
use  ^d  disposal  and  to  establish  a 
public  health  and  envirotunental  pro- 
tection basis  for  these  criteria. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  dear 
my  J>osition  on  two  amendments 
which  may  be  offered  to  S.  1128. 

Thll  bill  gives  EPA  authority  to  use 
civil  administrative  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  sections  402  and  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  I  understand  an 
amendment  may  be  offered  which 
woul(|  eliminate  section  404  violations 
from  !the  civil  administrative  penalty 
provi4ons  contained  in  8. 1128. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  oppose  this 
amendment.  Administrative  civil  pen- 
alties; now  used  on  numerous  environ- 
ment^ laws,  offer  an  effective  en- 
forcement mechanism  for  handling  a 
large  dumber  of  violations.  The  cur- 
rent System  of  requiring  the  United 
States  to  go  to  the  Federal  courts  to 
seek  Aiforcement  of  section  404  is  in- 
adequiite.  A  1984  Office  of  Technology 
Assestfnent  Report  on  wetlands  con- 
cluded "the  Corps  has  experienced 
signlfyant  problems  in  prosecuting 
violators."  The  OTA  found  that  UJ8. 
attompjrs  often  are  reluctant  to 
handle  section  404  cases  because  cases 
are  regarded  as  of  lesser  importance 
than  ♦ther  cases.  Moreover,  evidence 
presei^ted  at  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  section  404  program  this  past 
Monday  shows  ttiat  there  are  serious 
deficiebcies  in  the  corp's  existing  en- 
forcenient  program.  Amendment  to 
eliminate  civil  administrative  penalties 
for  trte  section  404  program  will,  if 
agreeq  to,  remove  an  effective  enforce- 
ment tkiol  from  EPA. 

A  second  amendment  which  may  be 
offered  would  extend  the  muTimnm 
lengthlof  permits  governing  discharges 
into  Waterways  from  industrial  and 
other Jracillties  to  10  years  from  the 
existing  5  years.  This  issue  was  consid- 
ered^ length  by  the  Environment 
and  Pbblic  Works  Committee,  which 
decided  to  leave  the  m>»jtirmwi  permit 
period  at  6  years.  The  primary  ration- 
ale tot  this  amendment  Is  that  it  will 
help  riduce  the  backlog  of  permit  ap- 
plications. The  testimony  received  by 
the  cotomittee.  however,  was  that  the 
backlog  already  is  shrinking.  In  addi- 
tion. a|  10  year  permit  provision  could 
result  tn  less  stringent  pollution  con- 
trol of  toxic  pollutants.  I  believe  the  5- 
year  permit  term  plays  an  Important 
role  tn  improving  water  qiudity. 
Therefore,  I  will  oppose  any  amend- 
ment to  extend  the  maximum  permit 
term  tp  10  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1085  represents  a  positive 
step  in  the  Nation's  effort  to  clean  up 
its  wat^r  resources.  Agidn.  I  commend 
Senators  Chatix  and  Mztchhx  and  all 
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the  staff  that  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 


'  RO.  333 

Mr.  DI^ON.  B4r.  President.  I  send 
an  amendihent  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  nilnoU  [Mr.  Dizor], 
for  hlmaeU  and  Mr.  Simon,  propoaes  an 
amendment  numbered  333. 

Mr.  DI^ON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  be  dispensed 
with.  t«— -> 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  iMce  78,  before  line  1,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  and  renumber  succeed- 
ing sections  Sccordlngly: 
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Sk.  203.  SecUon  301(gxi)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  Chicago  tunnel  and  res- 
ervoir projeot  may  receive  grants  under  the 
previous  sentence  without  regard  to  the  11m- 
ItaUon  contained  therein,  if  the  Admlnlstra- 
that  such  project  meeU  the 
as  requirements  of  sections 
Itbout  any  redesign  or  recon- 
the  Governor  of  the  affected 
rates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
htor  the  water  quality  bene- 


tor  de 
C08t-effectiV( 
317  and  218 
struction.  _ 
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fits  of  such  tiroject.' 

Mr.  DIXDN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  with  piy  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Pirn.  Sncoii  of  Illinois,  to 
offer  an  ^endment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments  which  will 
clarify  the  eligibility  of  a  cost-effective 
combined  sewer  overflow  system,  the 
Chicago  tubnel  and  reservoir  project 
[TARPl.  The  amendment  merely  lifts 
a  20  percent  cap  on  the  use  the  Gover- 
nor may  make  of  the  Governor's  dis- 
cretionary fund  and  does  not  cost  any 
additional  funds. 

TARP  (insists  of  approximately 
110.2  miles  of  tunnels,  connecting 
structures  and  pumping  stations,  all 
Integral  trarts  of  the  water  pollution 
control  system  for  the  Chicago  metro- 
politan area.  This  amendment  is  criti- 
cal to  the  completion  of  TARP.  and 
the  prevent  Ion  of  the  discharge  of  raw 
sewage  and  stormwater,  with  the  re- 
sulting polution  and  flooding  prob- 
lems. 

The  1981  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  provide  that,  beginning  in 
October  19)4,  combined  sewer  over- 
flow elimination  systems,  such  as 
TARP,  are  only  eligible  for  funding 
from  the  Governor's  discretionary 
fund  of  an  Amount  up  to  20  percent  of 
the  State's  allotment.  The  Governor's 
discretionaiy  fund,  however,  is  insuffi- 
cient to  provide  the  funding  needed 
for  the  nexi  segment  of  TARP.  Thus, 
because  ct^mbined  sewer  overflow 
projects  are  no  longer  eligible  for  Ind- 
eral funding,  except  for  the  Gover- 
nor's fund,  and  because  this  pot  is  too 
small  to  fund  the  next  segment  of 
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TARP,    the    subject    amendment    is 
needed  to  complete  TARP. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  the 
support  for  this  amendment  is  biparti- 
san in  nature.  The  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  James  Thompson,  is 
very  concerned  about  the  completion 
of  TARP  and  has  worked  with  Senator 
SntoH  and  myself  on  this  amendment. 
Governor  Thompson  has  also  dis- 
cussed the  issue  with  Senator  Chare. 
The  Governor  has  proposed  to 
spend,  and  the  State  of  Illinois  is  al- 
ready spending,  substantial  sums  on 
TARP.  This  local  ctmmiitment  of 
funds  indicates  the  high  priority  the 
State  places  upon  the  completion  of 
TARP.  The  combined  sewer  overflow 
program  in  Chicago  is  important  be- 
cause without  such  a  program,  the 
level  of  pollution  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  refuse  of  1  million  people  being 
dumped  into  the  Illinois  River  without 
treatment  every  sixth  day.  This  dear- 
ly is  a  pollution  problem  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  should  address.  The 
20-percent  cap  effectively  prevents  the 
Governor  from  meeting  local  needs. 

At  the  present  time,  TARP  is  v^ 
proximately  60  i>ercent  completed.  Ap- 
proximate^ 47  miles  of  tunnels  have 
been  completed.  3V4  miles  are  now 
tmder  construction,  and  60  miles  are 
yet  unfunded.  In  addition,  all  of  the 
pumping  stations  are  completed.  The 
next  segmmt  to  be  constructed  will 
service  the  western  suburbs  outside 
Chicago  and  will  cost  between  $60  and 
$75  million,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  present  cap  can  provide.  It  would 
make  no  economic  or  practical  sense  to 
deny  admuate  funding  to  a  project 
which  is  half  completed.  Stormwater 
and  flooding  problems  are  particularly 
acute  in  these  western  suburbs. 

To  date,  the  TARP  project  has  been 
completed  on  schedule  and  the  final 
payment  will  be  less  than  originally 
antidpated.  The  estimated  revised 
1985  cost  for  the  remaining  TARP 
proJed;8  is  $1,028  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $303.5  million  or  i4>proximately  23 
percent  from  the  total  cost  of  $1,331.5 
billion  shown  on  the  1985  budget. 

Lifting  the  20-percent  cap  is  critical 
because  if  TARP  is  not  completed  or 
completion  is  delayed  significantly,  a 
number  of  outfall  conditional  permits 
granted  by  the  EPA  to  Illinois  commu- 
nities would  be  in  violation  of  national 
pollutant  discharge  elimination  system 
requirements.  The  communities  hold- 
ing the  outfall  permits  would  probably 
have  to  construct  treatment  at  each  of 
the  overflow  points.  The  Federal  cost 
of  providing  this  treatment  would  be 
approximately  $1.55  billion— or  more 
than  twice  the  cost  of  completing 
TARP.  Thus,  to  deny  the  Governor 
the  flexibility  of  using  the  discretion- 
ary fund  in  the  manner  best  suited  for 
local  needs  would  be  foolhardy  eco- 
nomically, because  we  would  end  up 
spending  twice  as  much  as  we  would  in 


the  absence  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Let  me  stress  that  this  amendment 
does  not  reopm  the  question  of  cate- 
gorical eligibility  and  applies  only  to 
the  Governor's  discretionary  authority 
to  allocate  the  funds  Illinois  receives 
under  the  Sewer  Grant  Construction 
Program. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  amendments. 

Mt.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  hi 
support  of  the  amendment  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  with  my  collegue,  Senator 
DixoH.  It  will  aid  in  the  tunnel  project 
of  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District.  While  it  will  cost  eventually 
an  estimated  $751  million,  the  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
over  $800  million  above  that  amoimt. 
If  we  do  not  go  ahead,  the  cost  wlU  be 
i^proximately  $1.55  billion.  It  has 
become  crucial  to  the  suburbs  in  the 
Chicago  area.  It  is  a  project  that  has 
been  of  great  benefit  not  only  to  the 
people  in  our  country  but  to  research- 
ers in  other  countries.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  it  and  hope  that  it  has  the 
support  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  this 
matter  has  been  deared  on  both  sides 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
bill  [Mr.  Chare]  and  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  manager  [Mr. 
Mitchell].  If  there  is  no  objection  to 
my  amendment,  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  quite  right. 
This  is  an  unusual  situation  that  Illi- 
nois has  with  this  TARP  project, 
which.  I  understand,  is  some  110  miles 
long  with  its  connecting  intercepts  and 
laterals  to  it.  The  bill  Itself  has  a  limi- 
tation of  20  percent  that  can  be  used 
by  the  Governor  set  aside  for  discre- 
tionary purposes. 

The  situation  in  Illinois  is  such  that 
they  have  a  mammoth  program  that 
the  legislature  has  enacted  with  their 
own  f tmds  for  waste  treatment  dispos- 
al throughout  the  State.  This  would 
permit  the  Governor  to  exceed  that 
discretionary  limitation  of  20  percent 
in  the  case  of  Illinois,  where  they  have 
this  particular  project,  as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  designated,  known  as 
TARP.  So,  speaking  for  this  side,  we 
are  in  support  of  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MrrCHEUi.  BCr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  Dzxoir]  for  the  diligence  and 
vigor  with  which  he  has  represented 
his  constituents  In  this  matter.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarics  previ- 
ously made.  We  have  no  objection  to 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The    amendment    (No.    333) 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  managers  of  the  bOl 
on  behalf  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Sntoii].  Governor  Thompsim.  mjnKlf. 
and  the  entire  membership  of  the  Illi- 
nois delegation  for  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  they  accorded  us  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

JAt.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derit  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives' version  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985  Is 
likely  to  contain  a  provision  on  the  re- 
mlnlng  of  abandoned  coal  mhse  sites 
with  preexisting  pollutional  dis- 
charges. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  pro- 
vides incentives  to  coal  operators  to 
remine  such  areas  and  so  improve  the 
water  quality  of  these  areas. 

Nationally  there  are  in  excess  of  1.5 
million  acres  of  abandoned  mine  lands 
that  have  not  been  reclaimed  to  stand- 
ards required  by  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
[SMCRA].  The  vast  majority  of  these 
lands  and  the  streams  adversely  af- 
fected by  sediment  or  acidity  from 
such  abandoned  operations  are  located 
in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  Aban- 
doned BCine  Land  [AMU  Program  cre- 
ated under  titie  IV  of  SMCRA  estab- 
lished a  fund  to  redaim  these  sites 
where  there  is  no  continuing  reclama- 
tion reqwnsibillty  imder  Federal  or 
State  law.  The  AML  fund  is  generated 
by  collection  of  a  redamatlon  fee 
levied  on  coal  operators.  The  fee  col- 
lection beg^m  in  1978  and  wlU  continiie 
through  1992.  and  it  is  expected  that 
approximately  $3  billion  will  be  col- 
lected during  that  period.  These  re- 
sources, however,  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  f  uU  magnitude  of  the 
abandoned  mine  land  problem.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  fund  will  resolve  only 
about  30  percent  of  the  problem  areas. 
Therefore,  the  water  quality  prob- 
lems associated  with  many  of  these 
sites  will  continue  unless  the  coal  in- 
dustry is  given  the  incentive  to  remine 
and  consequently  redaim  these  areas. 
It  Is  estimated  that  as  much  as  40-50 
percent  of  these  lands  contain  addi- 
tional reserves  that  can  be  mined 
today  with  economic  and  land  recla- 
mation benefits.  However,  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  those  sites  will  not 
be  reclaimed  and  remined  unless  a  lim- 
ited modification  from  the  applicable 
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Clean  Water  Act  effluent  limits  ia  en- 
acted. 

The  advantages  of  such  a  provision 
are  to  provide  a  source  of  economically 
competitive  coal  and  to  improve  water 
quality.  Coal  produced  from  rembiing 
operations  is  likely  to  be  very  competi- 
tive on  the  coal  export  market.  Old 
gob  pfles  and  abandoned  mine  sites  are 
environmental  hazards.  A  remining 
provision  would  create  a  useful  incen- 
tive to  remove  those  hazards. 

In  addition,  it  will  provide  an  in- 
creased reserve  base  which  will  ensure 
future  employment  and  a  continuing 
tax  base  in  traditional  mining  areas. 
This  is  particularly  important  given 
the  scarcity  of  virgin  lands  in  many  es- 
tablished mining  communities. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senators 
who  will  be  conferees  whether  they 
would  seriously  consider  accepting  the 
House  provision  in  conference,  so  that 
this  vital  environmental,  economic, 
and  trade  issue  can  be  addressed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I 
agsure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  I  am  willing  to  give  aU  pos- 
sible consideration  to  adoption  of  the 
House  remaining  provision  in  confer- 
ence. I  can  see  the  value  in  a  program 
that  wlU  result  in  enhanced  water 
quality  as  a  benefit  of  mining  aban- 
doned sites. 

Mr.  MTTCHELIi.  Mr.  President,  I 
assure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  my  willingness  to  work  to 
assess  and  develop  an  appropriate 
remedy  on  this  vital  matter  that  will 
be  aoe^table  to  all  interested  parties. 
I  acknowledge  and  support  the  impor- 
tance of  adopting  a  program  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.'BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  are 
managing  the  pending  measure.  I 
thank  them  for  their  support  and  for 
their  assurance  that  they  will  do  ev- 
erything they  can  in  conference  in 
support  of  this  proposal. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  BCartha  R.  Seger  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecti<m? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  there  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 

nomination  wlU  be  stated. 
The  biU  dei^  read  as  follows: 
Martha  R.  Seger.  of  Mirhigan    to  be  a 

Member  of  the  Board  of  QovemorB  of  the 


Federal  Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1, 1984. 

»4r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Seger  nomina- 
tion because  I  do  not  think  she  has 
the  qualifications  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Qovemors  of  the  Federal 
Reseifre  System.  However.  I  am  a  real- 
ist and  there  is  no  doubt  she  is  going 
to  be  Confirmed  by  the  Senate.  There- 
fore.! will  not  call  for  a  roUcall  vote 
and  I|  will  not  take  up  much  of  the 
time  Af  the  Senate  to  lay  out  the  case 
againgt  this  nomination.  For  thoae 
who  are  interested.  I  refer  them  to  the 
additional  views  of  Senators  Crah- 
STOH.  jSARBAirxs,  Sasssr,  and  myself  in 
the  rnort  of  the  Banking  Committee 
on  the  nomination. 

On  the  issue  of  her  qualifications, 
let  me  say  that  Ms.  Seger  is  one  of  the 
least  distinguished  appointees  to  the 
Board'  I  have  encountered  in  my  28 
years  of  service  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  say  that  not  because  she  is  a 
staunqh  Republican  and  not  because 
she  his  been  appointed  by  a  Republi- 
can P^dent  and  not  because  of  her 
consenrative  beliefs.  I  have  opposed 
nominees  of  Democratic  Presidents  in 
the  past  when  I  thought  they  lacked 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
And  so  my  opixwition  to  Ms.  Seger  is 
in  no  way  partisan.  In  fact.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  had  she  been  appointed 
by  a  Democratic  President,  she  would 
have  encountered  substantial  opposi- 
tion feom  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  the  same  reason  some  of  us  are  op- 
posingjher  today. 

When  Ms.  Seger  appeared  before  the 
committee  last  year,  she  was  largely 
unknown  to  the  Banking  Committee, 
to  the  economics  profession,  to  the  fi- 
nancial community  outside  the  State 
of  Miehigan.  and  to  the  public  at 
large.  Although  she  had  been  an  aca- 
demic leconomist  for  several  years,  a 
bank  economist  and  a  financial  regula- 
tor, sue  had  no  published  writing  or 
even  copies  of  speeches  she  had  deliv- 
ered td  financial  trade  groups  over  the 
years. 

Accordingly,  the  1984  hearings  on 
Ms.  Seger's  nomination  were  of  unusu- 
al importance.  The  committee  held  14 
hours  ^f  hearings  over  4  days  to  ex- 
plore her  views  and  to  judge  her  com- 
petence to  serve  on  the  Board.  During 
these  bearings,  she  declined  to  have 
her  vitws  on  economic  ianies  char- 
acterized in  any  particular  wajr:  for  ex- 
ample, as  monetarist,  supplyslde,  or 
Keyneiian.  She  pled  ii^oranee  on  a 
wide  lange  of  important  technical 
issues  *n  which  ahe  might  reasonably 
have  b#en  expected  to  have  a  view. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey,  without 
lengthy  quotation,  the  arduous  char- 
acter pf  Ms.  Seger'B  confirmation 
hearing.  The  very  length  of  the  inter- 
rogatia  a  bears  witness  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtiinlng  a  clear,  straightforward 
statement  of  views  from  the  witness. 


June  IS,  1985 


June  13,  1985 
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Her  perfofmance  led  all  eight  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  committee  to 
oppose  heij  nomination. 

Following  the  hearings  last  year  and 
the  adjoui^ent  of  the  Senate  for  3 
weeks,  thti  President  saw  fit  to  give 
Ms.  Seger  ti  recess  appointment  to  the 
Board  eve^  though  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve*  Board  saw  no 
need  for  a  recess  appointment  and  did 
not  request  one.  In  the  meantime.  Ms. 
Seger  has  been  serving  on  the  Board 
for  nearly  11  months,  putlclpating  in 
monetary  policymaking  even  though 
she  was  never  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  in  effect,  has  been  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
unlike  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  who  are  insulated  from  political 
pressure  through  fixed  14-year  terms. 
Nonethele^i.  with  the  advantage  of  in- 
cumbency Jthe  opponents  of  the  nomi- 
nation now  have  a  far  more  difficult 
burden  of j  proof.  It  is  one  thing  to 
show  thati  a  prospective  nominee 
should  not  be  seated;  it  is  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  cobvlnce  Senators  that  a  sit- 
ting Governor  should  be  luiseated. 
Indeed,  the  vote  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  the  second  time  was  11 
to  4.  Our  dommlttee  is  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  Senate,  and  I  have  no 
illusion  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate 
would  be  any  different. 

So,  Mr.  Pl«8ident.  whUe  I  oppose  the 
nomination  for  the  reasons  stated,  I 
will  not  call  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  OAIW.  Bfr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out 
that  we  h^ld  extensive  hearings  on 
this  nomin$,tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  10  V4  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  4%  years  as  its 
chairman.  %  know  of  no  nominee  that 
has  come  ^fore  the  committee  and 
has  been  sb  extensively  examined— 4 
days  of  heaHngs  last  year  an  addition- 
al day  of  hearings  this  year. 

There  wis  a  change  after  those 
hearings,  qriglnally.  the  vote  to  con- 
firm was  10  to  8  in  the  committee.  It 
shifted  to  ll  to  4  this  year. 

She  has  j  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  as  an  interim  appointee  on  that 
Board  since  last  June,  and  she  has 
served  well<  All  the  comments  I  have 
heard  fromi  my  coUeagues  and  from 
those  who  have  been  involved  with 
her,  having  had  the  oportunity  to  see 
her  at  work,  Indicate  that  they  are 
pleased  with  her  service  on  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board.  I  think  that  is  proof 
of  the  pudd^. 

It  is  unuflual  when  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  to  pass  on  a  nominee  of  a 
President— this  President  or  any 
other— afteij  we  have  seen  that  person 
on  the  Job. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
questions  were  not  answered  to  my 
satisfaction  initiaUy,  either,  but  she 
had  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve;  and  some  of  the  questions  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


are  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  answer, 
from  the  outside  looldng  in. 

Her  performance  in  the  hearing  this 
spring  showed  that  she  did  have  a  very 
good  and  fundamental  and  solid 
knowledge  of  the  woiit  she  was  doing. 
The  committee  did  vote  11  to  4. 1  cer- 
tainly support  her  nomination.  I  Imow 
of  no  request  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  issue,  so  I  ask  that  her  nomina- 
tion be  approved  at  this  time  by  voice 
vote.         

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  vote  for  the  nomination 
of  Martha  Seger  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Approval  of  Mrs.  Seger  to 
the  Board  is  a  sign  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  seriously  interested  in  re- 
forming the  Federal  Reserve  so  that 
monetary  policy  is  consistent  with  the 
growth-oriented  fiscal  policy  we  have 
enacted  in  the  last  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  1984  election, 
■the  Republican  Party  pledged  to  pro- 
mote economic  opportunity  and 
growth.  In  other  words,  to  continue 
the  work  we  began  in  1980.  We  have 
made  significant  progress.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  interest  rates  have 
been  declining  steadily,  economic 
growth  has  been  strong,  and  infla- 
tion—the cruelest  tax— has  been  con- 
sistently low.  This  is  clearly  the  work 
of  an  administration  and  a  party  that 
stands  for  economic  growth,  opportu- 
nity, and  Jobs. 

Now  it  is  time  to  complete  the  pro- 
growth  economic  agenda.  Although 
there  has  been  significant  progress  in 
reducing  inflation  and  interest  rates, 
there  is  still  more  work  to  be  done. 
Monetary  policy  must  provide  stabili- 
ty, accountability  to  the  people,  and 
be  sufficient  to  provide  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  But  most  im- 
portantly, it  must  ensure  that  a  dollar 
now  should  be  worth  a  dollar  in  the 
future. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Fed  miist 
change.  It  must  cease  its  destabilizing 
monetary  policy,  and  accommodate 
economic  growth— not  fear  it.  There 
must  be  better  coordination  of  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policy  between  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  administration. 
To  this  end,  it  may  be  helpful  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  serve  as  a 
voting  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  There  must  be  timely  reporting 
of  information  about  Fed  decisions, 
and  an  end  to  the  imcertainties  people 
face  in  obtaining  money  and  credit. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Seger  has  gone 
through  a  long  and  difficult  ordeal  to 
get  to  this  point  in  the  nomination 
process.  Some  may  wonder  why  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Reserve  is  so 
significant.  The  answer  is  clear.  Mone- 
tary policy  must  provide  for  a  stable 
dollar. 

Without  a  stable  dollar,  we  cannot 
expect  to  maintain  lower  Interest 
rates,  rising  real  wages,  guaranteed 
value  for  retirement  and  education 
savings,  growth  of  assets  through  pro- 


ductive investments,  affordable  hous- 
ing, and  greater  job  security.  Interna- 
tionally, a  stable  dollar  means  stable 
exchange  rates,  protection  for  con- 
tract prices,  commodity  prices  which 
change  only  when  real  production 
changes,  greater  resources  devoted  to 
Job-creating  investment,  less  protec- 
tionist pressure,  and  increased  trade 
and  income  for  all  nations. 

Mrs.  Seger  shares  the  commitment 
this  administration  has  made  to  a 
stable  dollar— and  to  the  monetary 
policy  required  to  achieve  it.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  has  become  a  hidebound 
bureaucracy  more  insulated  from  main 
street  America  than  any  other  Institu- 
tion in  Washington.  It  is  time  to  turn 
this  around,  and  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Seger  will  be  an  integral  part  of  this 
effort. 

Mrs.  Segar  has  a  proven  record  of 
service  to  this  country  that  covers  a 
broad  spectrum.  She  has  worked  in 
Government.  State  and  local  politics, 
private  industry,  and  academia.  Clear- 
ly Martha  Seger'B  experience  gives  her 
a  good  perspective  on  the  country,  the 
economic  problems  it  faces,  and  the 
right  policies  we  need  to  make  Amer- 
ica work.  Mrs.  Seger  is  clearly  on  the 
side  of  economic  growth  and  opportu- 
nity, and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  voting  for  her  nomina- 
tion here  today. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I 
expect  we  are  going  to  vote  today  to 
confirm  the  nomination  of  Martha 
Seger  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  opposed 
the  recess  appointment  of  Dr.  Seger 
last  year.  I  did  so  on  several  groimds: 
First,  the  appointment  was  a  blatant 
attempt  to  avoid  the  Senate's  advice 
and  consent  power,  second,  that  in 
light  of  the  dire  straits  facing  the 
farm  economy,  the  President  should 
have  appointed  someone  knowledgea- 
ble about  agriculture. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
nominee  but  slightly  different  drcum- 
stanoes.  The  President  has  followed 
the  normal  nominating  process  this 
time;  the  Banking  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended confirmation.  So  I  do  not 
have  the  same  concerns  about  the 
process  followed  this  year. 

However,  my  substantive  concerns 
about  Dr.  Seger  are  not  gone. 

Today,  the  situation  in  agricultural 
America  Is  worse  than  last  year.  Even 
our  export  markets  are  shrinking  in 
the  face  of  the  overvalued  dollar,  for- 
eign trade  practices,  and  slow  growth 
abroad.  Farmers— and  their  bank 
creditors— face  a  gloomy  economic 
future. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  in  her  confir- 
mation hearings  this  year,  Dr.  Seger 
volunteered  that  she  was  concerned 
about  the  agriculture  sector  of  the 
economy  and  conceded  that  she  saw  a 
problem  in  the  farm  credit  system.  I 


hope  she  thinks  a  good  deal  about  re> 
qponses  as  welL 

mFOaZAIKB  or  the  TEBBM.  BMBtVB 

Nrnie  of  us  should  underestimate  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Its  decisions  send  Shockwaves 
throughout  the  economy,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  Federal  Reserve  that 
wrung  inflation  out  of  this  economy— 
at  great  cost  in  part  due  to  the  fiscal 
policy  of  this  administration.  It  was 
the  Federal  Reserve  that  organized 
the  debt  restructuring  for  Mexico  and 
so  prevented  a  major  financial  crisis. 
nTDJiATioiiAL  cnaazacT  luamxt 

Today,  however.  I  want  to  highlight 
one  part  of  the  Fed's  responsibilities: 
currency  TOMxkeX  interventions.  It  is 
the  New  Yotk.  Fed  that  buys  and  sells 
foreign  currencies  when  allowed  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

This  administration— driven  by  a 
rigid  ideology— has  prohibited  curren- 
cy market  intervention  except  in  very 
rare  circumstances.  The  ideology  is  so 
narrow  as  virtually  to  have  stopped  all 
participation  by  the  New  York  Fed  in 
international  currency  maiicets. 

Idr.  President,  we  in  the  Finance 
Committee  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  about  the  damage  caused  by 
the  i4>preciation  of  the  dollar. 

This  administration.  however, 
cannot  see  the  problem.  To  President 
Reagan  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  an 
overvalued  dollar— there  Is  only  the 
pride  of  a  strong  currency. 

I  was.  therefore,  somewhat  relieved 
to  see  that  Dr.  Seger  did  acknowledge 
the  problems  caused  by  what  she 
called  the  American  superdollar.  How- 
ever, she  had  no  opinion  to  offer— or 
no  opinion  she  was  willing  to  offer- 
about  dealing  with  this  problem.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Seger.  any  approach  to 
the  overvalued  dollar  is  a  matter  solely 
between  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed  and 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it 
inconceivable  that  a  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  claim 
no  role  in  such  a  critical  question. 

The  more  I  talk  to  businessmen, 
economists,  and  currency  specialists, 
the  more  convinced  I  become  that  co- 
ordinated intervention  could  help  ad- 
drees  the  problem  of  the  overvalued 
dollar.  But  Intervention  only  works  if 
the  country  intervening  is  committed 
to  m^iring  It  woili- and  in  such  a  cir- 
cumstance a  little  intervention  can  go 
a  long  way.  Prophesies  of  failure  are 
self-fulfilling. 

I  realize  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
only  intervenes  with  the  consent  of 
the  Treasury.  However,  I  also  recog- 
nize that  Federal  Reserve  Governors 
can  be  influential  policy  advisers.  I 
would  feel  better  about  Dr.  Seger  If  I 
felt  she  could  go  one  step  beyond  rec- 
ognizing the  problem  of  the  dollar  to 
recommending  a  response  to  that 
problem. 
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nuksm  ua  oomaimim— 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  one  en- 
couraging element  I  found  In  Dr. 
Seger's  itatements.  She— unlike  many 
In  the  administration— seems  to  recoc- 
nixe  the  need  for  us  to  Increase  our 
productivity,  to  Increase  our  commit- 
ment to  lUfcD.  to  Improve  our  educa- 
tion sjrstem.  I  was  worried  that  last 
year  Dr.  Seger  said  she  thought  the 
trade  proUem  would  be  self-cortect- 
ing.  I  hope  her  more  recent  comments 
on  competiUveness  and  productivity 
show  a  dawning  awareness  of  the  need 
to  take  action. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
quesUon  Is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Martha 
R.  Seger,  of  IClchlgan,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  for  a  term  of  14 
yean  from  February  1. 1984? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

BSr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  OARN.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


CLEAN  WATER  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1985 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  &  1128. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wHl  be  stated. 

The  bOl  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  SRvzm] 
for  bimaelf  and  Mr.  Muskowski  proposes 
sn  amendment  numbered  334. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendmoit  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  76.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SBC.  126<a)  Not  later  than  October  13, 
1985,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  ahaD  enter  Into  an  agreement 
to  dfirignate  a  lead  agency  and  to  process 
permits  required  under  section  403  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  where  both 


■uchtectimia  apply,  for  discharges  asaodat- 
ed  wl|h  the  oonstnieUon  and  operatkm  of 
log  transfer  faculties. 

"(bH  The  requirements  of  aectlons  301(a) 
and  4#3<a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  be 
8taye4  until  October  13.  1985.  or  untQ  an 
•greesient  is  entered  into  imder  subsection 
(a),  whichever  is  earlier,  for  discharges  asso- 
ciated with  such  faculties,  except  dlacharses 
of  dredged  or  ftU  materlaL 

"(OJBuch  agreemoit  shall  be  developed  to 
assure  that,  to  the  iw«»imiim  extent  practi- 
cable, duplication,  needless  paperworic  and 
delay  In  the  Issuance  of  pennlts.  and  Inequi- 
table pnforoement  between  and  among  fa- 
culties In  different  States.  shaU  be  ellmtnat- 
ed.      I 

"(d)|Where  both  sections  403  and  404  of 
this  itct  apply,  log  transfer  faculties  that 
have  Kceived  a  permit  under  section  404  of 
this  AjBt  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  sdction  shall  not  be  required  to  submit 
a  new  application  for  a  pomit  under  section 

402  of  this  Act.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines tliat  the  terms  of  an  existing  permit 
under  jsection  404  of  tills  Act  satisfies  the 
appUcglde  requirements  of  sections  301.  303, 
300,  3Q7,  308,  and  403  of  this  Act.  a  separate 
appllc^on  for  a  permit  under  section  403 
shaU  i|ot  be  required.  In  any  case  where  the 
Admligstrator  demonstrates,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity! for  a  hearing,  that  the  terms  of  an 
exIstiiK.  pennlt  tmder  section  404  of  tills 
Act  do  not  satisfy  the  applicable  require- 
mento  pf  sections  301,  303,  300,  307,  308.  and 

403  of  piis  Act.  modifications  to  the  existing 
permiti  under  section  404  to  Incorporate 
such  applicable  requirements  shall  be  Issued 
by  the  Administrator  as  an  alternative  to  is- 
suance of  a  separate  new  permit  under  sec- 
tion 40B. 

"(e)  tar  the  purpose  of  tills  section,  the 
tenn  "  og  transfer  facility"  means  a  facility 
wliich  Is  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part  In 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  wliich  is 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  com- 
merdauy  liarvested  logs  to  or  from  a  vessel 
or  log  imft.  Including  the  formation  of  a  log 
raft." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  i>ertains  to  log  transfer  fa- 
cilities and  it  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
long  negotiation  here  in  the  past  few 
days.  I 

It  dies  not  provide  the  best  solution 
to  a  very  serious  problem  facing  the 
timbet  Industry  in  Alaska.  It  provides 
the  ttest  compromise  solution  that 
could  be  reach  between  the  parties. 

In  itiy  State  there  are  many  small 
logglnk  concema  that  have  S  to  10  em- 
ploye«.  Usually  the  employees  are 
really  ifamily  members,  who  log  from 
the  FArest  Service  landa  of  our  State. 
These  people  must  comply  with  regu- 
lation! from  both  State  and  VMeral 
agencies  to  operate  their  log  transfer 
facilities.  Currently  in  Alaska  these  fa- 
dlltled  are  regulated  under  secUon  404 
of  thd  Clean  Water  Act  section  401 
State  Icertlflcatlon.  section  10  of  the 
Rlverri  and  Harbors  Act.  and  the 
Coastu  Zone  Consistency  Manage- 
ment Program. 

Now  the  EPA  has  sought  to  enforce 
section  402  requirements  over  log 
transfer  facilities  in  my  State,  al- 
thoug|i  it  does  not  enforce  these  re- 
quirements in  any  other  State. 

I  hobe  the  Secretary  and  the  Admin- 
istrate r  will  work  out  what  would  be 
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known  as  a  one-stop  concept  so  that 
these  smiU  entitles  do  not  have  to 
deal  with  ^et  another  level  of  bureauc- 
racy.       J 

I  think  •:  is  Important  for  the  Senate 
and  everyone  to  understand  that  there 
are  probably  more  Forest  Service 
people  in  tny  State  than  there  are  log- 
gers, and  there  are  more  Corps  of  En- 
glneen  people  than  there  are  Forest 
Service  people,  and  now  there  will  be 
more  EPA  people,  than  there  are 
either  Cofpe  of  Engineers  or  Forest 
Service  people.  Involved  in  regulating 
the  same  ^mtJl  business  people. 

I  am  sure  Members  realize  that  I 
have  been  slightly  reluctant  to  yield 
on  the  question  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment whiqh  was  before  us  as  submit- 
ted by  thejadministration  which  would 
have  specified  that  log  transfer  facili- 
ties are  ndt  point  sources  of  pollution. 

We  havej  had  a  long  negotiation,  as  I 
indicated,  land  this  amendment  repre- 
sents the  Concensus  of  what  is  attain- 
able now  to  try  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  Increased  regulatory  biurden 
on  this  bteeiged  logging  Industry  as 
the  result  bf  the  EPA's  extended  Juris- 
diction. 

This  an^ndment  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tecUon  AgBDcy  [EPA]  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  tht  Army  to  come  up  with  an 
agreement  as  to  how  these  two  Agen- 
cies will  handle  permitting  of  log 
transfer  f aciliUes  in  Alaska  by  October 
12.  1985.  The  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  ire  advised  to  highlight  this 
date  on  their  calendars.  It  Is  not  a 
deadline  t6  be  ignored.  I  fully  intend 
to  seek  drgstic  cuts  in  their  f  imding  if 
an  agreement  is  not  reached  by  the 
October  deaulllne. 

The  Adikinistrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary should  understand  that  their 
agreement  I  should  focus  on  those  sec- 
tion 402  requirements  that  are  neces- 
sary to  coVer  discharges  from  logs.  I 
suggest  thgt  they  closely  examine  40 
CFR  122  to  see  which  sections  should 
apply  to  these  type  of  facilities.  Fur- 
ther. I  wo4ild  recommend  the  Secre- 
tary and  Administrator  consult  with 
the  Alask^  Timber  Task  Force,  of 
which  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
EPA  are  members.  This  group  has 
been  meetliig  over  the  last  year  in  an 
attempt  toj  resolve  this  problem  on  a 
regional  bisis.  Their  experience  and 
insight  should  be  helpful  in  meeting 
the  Octobe^  12, 1085,  deadline. 

I  expect  the  agreement  to  contain 
workable  and  reasonable  guidelines.  I 
hope  that  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratoi^  will  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  th4  economic  burden  addition- 
al requirements  will  have  on  the  log- 
ging indusny  and  luOance  that  with 
the  potential  environmental  impact 
that  these  ladlities  raise. 

I  am  goiag  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  this  «ne^tiation  closely.  I  hope  it 
will    be    si^ccessful.    These    Agencies 


have  had  a  difficult  time  in  the  past  in 
coming  to  an  agreement.  It  can  l>e 
done  if  people  of  good  will  worit  to 
assure  that  the  regulatory  processes 
that  are  mandated  by  this  act  do  not 
lead  to  the  demise  of  the  logging  in- 
dustry. This  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
regulation,  I  guess.  It  would  be  to  Just 
kill  off  the  industry  itself  and  there 
would  be  nothing  more  to  regiilate. 

That  is  certainly  not  my  goal  and  I 
do  not  think  it  is  the  goal  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  delighted  that  my 
two  friends  who  are  managing  the  bill. 
Senators  Chatee  and  MrrcHxu.,  as 
well  as  Senator  Staitord.  are  willing 
to  pursue  the  objective  of  obtaining  an 
agreement  that  will  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  act  while  at  the  same 
time  allow  these  small  entities  in  our 
State  to  continue  logging  pursuant  to 
the  permits  they  currently  hold. 

I  compliment  them  for  their  willing- 
ness to  proceed  this  far.  There  is  reluc- 
tance on  their  put,  too,  I  can  assure 
the  Senate. 

But  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
my  colleague.  Senator  MtntKowsKi. 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  really  try  to  preserve  this  indus- 
try despite  the  extension  of  yet  an- 
other Federal  regulatory  agency  into 
their  area  of  endeavor. 

If  my  friend  wishes  to  make  any 
comments  I  will  yield  to  the  manager 
of  the  bilL 

Again.  I  think  it  has  been  an  act  of 
courtesy  and  friendship  ttiat  has  led 
the  managers  of  the  bill  to  be  so  pa- 
tient with  my  colleague  and  me.  We 
were  prepared  to  go  to  great  lengths  to 
extend  our  Interest  in  this  matter  to 
the  Senate  and  to  describe  it  to  the 
Senate,  but  I  am  glad  we  do  not  have 
to  pursue  that  course,  and  I  again, 
however,  wish  to  make  sure  the 
Rbcors  indicates  that  if  an  agreement 
is  not  reached  we  might  have  to 
pursue  that  sometime  in  the  future.  I 
hope  we  will  not  have  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  very  able  friend  from  Alaska  yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment  if   the   Senator   from   Alaska 

wishes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  are  delighted  to 
have  the  cosponsorship  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  thank 
him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  STArFORSl  and  the 
majority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  be  added  as 

cosponsors. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  wish  to  be  included 
in  that  request. 
Mr.    STEVENS.   And   the   Senator 

from  Rhode  Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend both  Senators  from  Alaska.  Sen- 


ators Stbvsvs  and  Mubxowski.  for 
their  vigilance  on  behalf  of  Alaska.  We 
deal  with  many  Senaton  here  who 
represent  their  States  ably,  but  I 
think  no  two  Senaton  do  it  with  more 
force,  vigor,  persistence  than  do  Sena- 
ton Snvsirs  and  Muucowski.  And  I 
have  been  dealing  with  both  of  those 
Senators  for  I  guess  well  over  a  month 
now  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  Senate  conslden  the  amoid- 
ment  my  colleague.  Mr.  Stsvshs.  and  I 
have  offered.  I  ask  that  the  dlstln- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
discuss  some  features  of  this  proposal 
with  Senator  Stevbhs  and  myself. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  agree  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  compel  the  EPA  and 
Corps  of  Englneen  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  whereby  one  of  those  agen- 
cies will  process  a  permit  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  sections  404  and 
402  as  required  for  log  transfer  facili- 
ties? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length  among  the  memben  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  has  corresponded 
with  the  Administrator  of  EPA.  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  Agency  has 
the  authority  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment as  set  forth  in  the  amendment. 

tAx.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  May  21,  1985  letter  from 
EPA  Administrator  Thomas  to  Sena- 
tor Stapfoxo  and  myself,  be  printed  in 
the  RcooRS.  This  letter  sets  forth  the 
authority  of  the  agencies  under  their 
respective  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  EmnaomavTiO. 
Paoncno>  Aodict, 
Wtuhinaton,  DC,  May  21,  IMS. 
Hon.  Rossax  T.  Sxarrois. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  W0T*i^  V.8.  Senate,  Waihington, 
DC. 
Dsaa  Mb.  CwsnrMsir  Ttiank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  8, 1085  regardtng  Uie  Commit- 
tee's concerns  alwut  the  oovenge  of  log 
transfer  fadlitiss  (LTFi)  under  the  Clean 
Water  Act  (the  Act).  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Agency  lias  been  actively  working  on  this 
matter  since  October  1M3,  and  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  issues  your 
Committee  tias  raised. 

You  liave  asked  for  our  opinion  as  to 
whether  statutory  authority  exists  either  to 
require  that  section  404  pomiU  contain  re- 
qulremenU  to  regulaU  the  discharge  of  pol- 
lutanU  associated  with  the  operation  of 
LTA  or  to  issue  Joint  or  consolidated  per- 
mits to  LTFk  under  the  authority  of  both 
sections  404  and  403.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  the  nature  of  the  poUutanU 
dlsdiarged  from  an  LTF  wiU  determine 
whether  authority  exists  under  section  403 
or  404  to  regulate  ttiat  dlsctiarse.  Sectim 
301(a)  of  the  Act  prohllilu  the  discharge  of 
any  poUutsnt  into  waters  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  a  permit  Section  403  autlior- 
izes  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  issue  per- 


mits for  tlie  dtsdiarge  of  all  poUutants. 
except  as  provided  In  secUon  4(K.  Under  sec- 
tion 404,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
Issue  pennlts  for  the  disciiarge  of  <^«dged 
or  f 01  materlaL 

Thus,  the  Administration  may  issue  a 
pennit  for  the  discharge  of  all  poUutants. 
except  those  regulated  under  secUon  404 
(Lc  dredged  or  fill  material)  for  which  only 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  lasue  per- 
mits. These  two  sections  are  Intended  to  reg- 
ulate distinct  poUutants  and  activities  and 
thua,  are  not  redundant  in  coverage.  More- 
over, since  each  section  Is  specific  as  to  Its 
scope  of  autbOTity,  section  404  would  not 
authorise  the  iB^oattion  of  permit  condi- 
tions to  regulate  the  discharge  of  p(rilutants 
other  than  dredged  or  fiU  material.  Any 
pennlt  issued  under  ttie  CWA.  whether 
under  the  authority  of  section  402  or  404.  is 
subject  to  the  provlsioDS  of  section  401  of 
the  Act,  wher^>y  the  State  must  certify 
tiiat  the  disdiarge  wiU  comply  with  aU  ap- 
plicable State  requirements.  Tlieref  ore.  it  Is 
possible  that  a  State  may  request  that  cer- 
tain conditiacis  be  placed  In  both  the  404 
dredge  or  flU  pennlt  and  tlie  NPDE8  dis- 
diarge pennlt.  In  audi  a  case,  those  tenas 
and  coodltioos  would  be  implemented  and 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
statutory  autliortty  of  the  respective  f  edetal 
Agendea. 

¥nth  respect  to  tlie  second  question, 
where  both  a  402  and  404  permit  are  re- 
quired for  an  LTF  operation,  tliere  is  no 
reason  wliy  a  Joint  or  oooacdidated  pennlt 
cannot  be  issued,  so  long  as  aU  applicable  re- 
quirements of  each  program  are  satisfied 

You  have  further  asked  us  to  review  our 
prognuns  to  determine  if  there  are  duplica- 
tive regulatory  requirements  for  tlieae  two 
programs.  As  lnrtirat.fd  alxive.  section  403 
and  4(M  pennlts  are  inteiMled  to  addreas  sep- 
arate types  of  disdiarges  and  different  envi- 
ronmental oonoeras  and  are.  therefore,  not 
substantively  duplicative.  Since  tliere  is  au- 
thority to  issue  Joint  403/404  pennlts.  the 
Agency  wQl  work  to  coordinate  the  issuance 
of  such  pennlts  In  tlie  future  to  avoid  any 
duiilicatlon  and  twintmiw  procedural  bur- 
dens. However,  you  should  be  aware  that 
the  majority  of  existtng  LTFS  in  Alaska  (ap- 
proximately 90)  tiave  already  been  issued 
404  permits.  EPA  could  not  retroactively 
Issue  a  Joint  permit  to  facilities  already 
holding  a  404  pomit  However,  the  Agency 
cotild  issue  NFDBB  permits  oansistent  with 
certain  tenns  and  conditions  of  the  fadUtys 
oTteHng  404  permit  where  it  detenaines 
such  tenns  and  conditions  are  approiHlate 
to  control  ttie  operational  diaehaiges. 

The  Agency  recognises  tlie  unique  eco- 
nomic drcumstanoeB  and  the  amaU  business 
nature  of  many  of  the  operatom  of  tlieae  f  a- 
dlltlea.  We  wUl.  therefore,  continue  to  worti 
to  avoid  undue  adminlstrattve  and  etiwioiiilc 
burdens  on  the  industry  compatible  with 
our  statutory  responsUinittes,  As  part  of  this 
effort,  we  wUl  fully  explore  the  possibOities 
for  Joint  permltttaig  sad  general  permits. 
The  general  permit  apmoach  lias  signifi- 
cant potential  for  reducttons  In  permit  ap- 
plication monitoring  and  paperwork  costs. 

WhUe  we  are  investigating  these  options. 
we  wUl  issue  Individual  NFDBB  permits,  as 
needed,  in  the  near  future.  We  expect  to 
make  a  decision  on  our  long  term  permitting 
strategy  lief  ore  there  Is  a  need  tar  a  large 
scale  individual  permitting  operation. 

I  hope  this  has  been  responsive  to  your 
questions.  Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  If 
you  need  any  further  clarifications. 
Sincerely, 

IXSMTBOMAS. 
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Mr.  MURKOW8KI.  This  amend- 
mmt  seti  a  firm  deadline  on  the  agen- 
dea  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  on  or 
before  October  12,  1986.  Are  we  In 
complete  agreement  that  the  agencies 
must  begin  to  negotiate  the  agreement 
immediately,  and  that  they  must  com- 
plete the  agreement  before  October 
12,1985? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Again,  the  Senator  Is 
correct  I  expect  the  corps  and  the 
EPA  to  commence  discussions  tomor- 
row to  develop  the  agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  fhnn  Alaska  yield? 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  there  be 
no  enforcement  or  issuance  of  section 
402  permits  for  existing  log  transfer 
facilities  by  the  EPA  untU  October  12. 
when  we  expect  an  agreement  will  be 
reached.  The  amendment  addressee 
this  concern.  However.  I  ask  what  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee would  Intend  to  do  In  the  event 
that  the  agmdes  ignore  the  mandate 
of  the  amendment  and  fall  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  or  before  October  12? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  tnm  Alaska  wlU  yield  on 
that  point,  as  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  on  this  amend- 
ment The  EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers must  abide  by  the  Intent  of  the 
Senate  In  completing  an  agreement  by 
October  12.  The  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee win  continually  monitor  progress 
on  this  matter,  and  will  be  vigilant  in 
ensuring  that  the  agencies  meet  the 
deadline. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Statvord. 

There  must  be  an  assurance  that  the 
agencies  will  meet  the  deadline.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  woik  together 
on  this  matter  for  2  years,  and  the  log- 
ging Industry  in  Alaska  simply  cannot 
continue  to  spend  time  and  effort  In 
woiUng  on  needlessly  duplicative  per- 
mits while  the  agencies  procrastinate. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  on  this  point  the 
amendment  now  calls  for  a  stay  of  en- 
forcement of  the  secUon  402  require- 
ments between  now  and  October  12. 
The  agencies  must  meet  that  deadline. 
If  they  do  not.  then  I  would  support  a 
measure  to  extend  the  stay  of  enforce- 
ment for  a  further  limited  period  of 
time  and  perhaps  other  steps  to  force 
the  agencies  to  reach  the  agreement 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  if 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield.  I, 
too.  would  support  such  an  extension 
of  the  enforcemait  stay  if  the  agen- 
cies faU  to  abide  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  will  yield,  I  under- 
stand that  this  matter  of  402  and  404 
permits  Is  of  deep  concern  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Alaska.  The  majority 
leader  has  been  involved  In  working 
with  the  Senators  from  Alaska,  and 
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the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
ComAilttee  to  fashion  this  agreement. 
Let  me  say,  Mr.  President  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
spent  by  Senators  to  arrive  at  this 
agreement.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate 
the  Spa  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ig- 
noring the  clear  Intent  of  this  body  to 
enter  an  agreement  by  October  12.  I 
would  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tendliig  the  enforcement  stay,  if  that 
isneqessary. 

Bufl  let  me  add.  Mr.  President  that 
the  akendee  must  be  placed  on  notice 
that  10  Ignore  our  clear  direction  on 
this  matter  could  resiilt  in  other  sanc- 
tions. For  example,  by  October,  the 
Senate  will  likely  be  considering  fund- 
ing Measures  affecting  the  corps  and 
the  SPA.  If  they  Ignore  this  amend- 
ments then  the  Senator  from  Kanims 
will  Seriously  entertain  measures  to 
termite  specific  funding  for  either 
or  bo|h  agencies. 

Mr.!  STEVENS.  Mr.  President  I 
want  these  agencies  to  know  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  will  not  hesitate  to  seek  cuts 
in  funding  for  both  agencies  if  it  even 
looks  like  they  intend  to  Ignore  the 
mandate  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
will  nycoUeague  jrleld? 
Mr.  BTEVEN8. 1  yield. 
Mr.  !MURK0WSKI.  Mr.  President  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Chatk.  and  that  of  Senator  Stattoro, 
the  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
PubUd  Works  Committee.  In  addition, 
the  nmjorlty  leader  has  been  instru- 
mental in  helping  the  parties  reach  an 
agreement  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
grateAil  for  this  assistance. 

PinMUy,  Mr.  President  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  Txd 
Sxcvxiis,  must  be  commended  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  has  given  in  resolv- 
ing this  matter.  He  has  worked  dili- 
gently over  the  past  2  years  to  end 
needl^  duplication  in  permits  that 
must  be  obtained  by  the  Alaska  log- 
ging industry.  I  am  confident  that  the 
amendment  we  offer  today  will  force 
the  agencies  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  years  ago.  When  the  agree- 
ment Is  completed,  Alaskans  affected 
by  section  404  and  402  reqxilrements 
will  bi  able  to  get  on  with  the  conduct 
of  buapiess.  and  will  no  longer  have  to 
waste  I  their  efforts  working  paper 
throu^  two  agencies. 

Mi.  President  I  ask  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Speaking  for  this  side, 
Mr.  President,  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLE)4  The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  ^OTCBXLIj.  Mr.  President  Sen- 
ators Btcvkhs  and  MtnucowsKi  have 
[hted  for  the  Senate  problems 
posed  py  the  current  approach  to  reg- 
ulation of  log  transfer  facilities  under 
the  Cl^  Water  Act. 


June  IS,  1985 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  from 
Alaska  tfa  kt  this  problem  needs  atten- 
tion and  I  support  their  proposed 
amendment 

The  pi^posed  amendment  would 
direct  thelEPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  jdevelop  a  process  to  issue 
Joint  pennlts  under  sections  402  and 
404  of  tl^e  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
amendmei^t  leaves  in  place  the  impor- 
tant conca>t  that  logs  are  a  water  pol- 
lutant and  therefore  the  discharge  of 
logs  to  wsiter  requires  a  permit  under 
section  40). 

Some  h^ve  questioned  the  descrip- 
tions of  logs  as  a  poUutant  Let  me 
point  out  that  my  home  State  of 
Maine  banned  log  drives  on  rivers 
years  ago  because  of  damage  to  |1vers. 
Log  bark  leaches  a  variety  of  tannin 
and  orgaiiic  chemicals.  Logs  >i«n 
damage  mirlne  environment. 

The  State  of  Alaska  itself  has  caUed 
log  transfer  facilities  "one  of  the  most 
serious  lo^igstandlng  and  widespread 
water  quality  problems  in  coastal 
Alaska."    I 

Log  transfer  facilities  also  Involved 
dredge  and  fill  activities  and  reoulre  a 
permit  under  section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

These  two  legitimate  permitting  ac- 
tivities we*e  not  well  coordinated.  This 
lack  of  cocirdination  has  placed  an  un- 
necessary I  administrative  btmlen  on 
Alaskan  loggers. 

The  proposed  amendment  goes  di- 
rectly to  the  problem  of  poor  coordi- 
nation and  unnecessary  regulatory 
burdens.  |t  specifically  directs  the 
EPA  and  tjhe  corps  to  develop  a  Joint 
permitting!  process  by  a  specific  date. 

I  am  conJFldent  that  this  amendment 
wlU  result  jln  a  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective pomitting  process  for  log 
transfer  facilities  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  Soiator  Stevsts  and  Senator 
MtJHKOwsy  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  do  have  that  comment  from 
my  good  friend,  the  democratic  man- 
ager of  the^  bill. 

The  conditions  in  our  State  are 
slightly  different— we,  for  Instance,  do 
not  log  In  fi-eshwater.  Unlike  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bulne  [Mr.  Mrchxll]  I  view 
this  issue  as  an  overregulatlon  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  pollution  problem. 
Senator  MncHXLL  has  attributed  a 
statement  to  the  State  of  Alaska  as 
representoiive  of  the  State's  view  on 
this  issue.  The  statement  is  flat  wrong. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  cmxmiissloner  of  the  depart- 
ment of  environmental  conservation 
be  printed.  This  letter  properly  puts 
forth  the  State  of  Alaska's  sentiments 
on  the  issuf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBo,  as  follows: 


June  IS,  1985 
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Stats  op  Alaska. 
Juneau,  June  11, 19$S. 
Hon.  Tb>  Stcvsks, 
V.S.  Senate, 
WoMhinffUm.  DC. 

DiAi  SniATOs  STSvm:  On  May  30.  1085, 
A  letter  from  representatives  of  several  envl- 
ronmental  groups  was  sent  to  Senator  John 
Chafee  opposins  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Clean  Water  Act  (CWA)  that  would 
exempt  log  transfer  facilities  (LTA)  from 
the  requirements  of  Section  402  of  the  Act. 

The  State  of  Alaska's  position  on  the 
amendment  in  question  is  spelled  out  In  my 
letter  of  March  IS.  IMS,  to  Robert 
Loescher.  However,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportuntly  to  clarify  several  issues  raised 
In  the  more  recent  letter  to  Senator  Chafee. 

The  letter  contains  a  statement  that  char- 
acterizes LTF  pollution  as  "one  of  the 
State's  most  serious  water  quality  prob- 
lems." While  the  problems  associated  with 
LTF's  are  serious  enough  to  warrant  our  at- 
tention, there  are  several  other  water  qual- 
ity issues  that  are  considerably  more  severe 
than  those  surrounding  the  siting  and  oper- 
ation of  LTFb. 

The  letter  then  indicates  that  the  dis- 
charge of  poUutants  from  LTFb  has  been 
unregulated  in  Alaska.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
most  important  issue  at  hand.  The  siting, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  LTFi  in 
Alaska  are  subject  to  review  by  both  state 
and  federal  agencies  under  Section  404  of 
the  CWA  The  State  has  considerable  op- 
portunity through  certifications  issued 
under  Section  401  of  the  CWA  and  through 
consistency  determinations  authorized  by 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act.  to  ad- 
dress any  potential  water  quality  problems. 
Under  these  processes,  state  and  federal 
agencies  can  and  do  attach  stipulations  to 
the  404  permit  that  are  Intended  to  prevent 
or  minimize  water  pollution. 

Finally,  the  letter  Indicates  that  retention 
of  the  NPDES  permit  requirement  under 
Section  402  is  essential  to  protection  of 
water  quality  in  Alaska.  The  State  has 
worked  for  several  years  and  continues  to 
work  to  eliminate  pollution  from  LTFb  with- 
out having  in  place  a  402  permit  system. 
Indeed,  only  one  LTF  in  Alaska  has  received 
an  NPDES  permit  to  date,  and  that  permit 
resiilted  from  a  Judicial  interpretation  con- 
cerning the  original  mode  of  tranqwrt  for 
logs  by  helicopter,  not  over  the  environmen- 
tal necessity  for  the  permit.  We  believe  we 
have  addressed  any  problems  associated 
with  LTFi  absent  a  Section  402  permit,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  hopte  that  this  information  is  helpful, 
nesse  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  you 
require  additional  information. 
Sincerely, 

Bnx  Ross,  Commietioner. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
future,  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  do 
more  here  in  the  Senate  of  pursuing 
what  I  call  the  one-stop  process  so 
that  these  smaU  business  people  need 
only  deal  with  one  Federal  entity  in 
order  to  obtain  the  clearances  they 
need  to  comply  with  Federal  law. 

This  is  a  step  in  that  direction.  I  am 
delighted  to  t>e  a  part  of  it  and  have 
the  support  of  the  Members  who  have 
cosponsored  this  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President 
as  the  Senate  considers  the  amend- 
ment my  colleague,  Mr.  Srcvxirs,  and  I 
have  offered,  I  ask  that  the  distin- 


guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
discuss  some  features  of  this  proposal 
with  Senator  STBvnrs  and  myself. 

Would  the  Senator  fmn  Rhode 
Island  agree  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  compel  the  EPA  and 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  whereby  one  of  those  agen- 
cies will  process  a  permit  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  sections  404  and 
402  as  required  for  log  transfer  faclll- 
Ues? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  at  some 
length  among  the  members  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. The  committee  has  corresponded 
with  the  Administrator  of  EPA.  and 
we  are  informed  that  the  Agency  has 
the  authority  to  enter  into  the  agree- 
ment asset  forth  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Senator  Chav^ 
this  amendment  sets  a  firm  deadline 
on  the  agencies  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment on  or  before  October  12,  1985. 
Are  we  In  complete  agreement  that 
the  agencies  must  begin  to  negotiate 
the  agreement  Immediately,  and  that 
they  must  complete  the  agreement 
before  October  12, 1985? 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  Again,  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  expect  the  Corps  and  the 
EPA  to  commence  discussions  tomor- 
row to  develop  the  agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Blr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  that  there  tie  no  en- 
forcement or  issuance  of  section  402 
permits  for  existing  log  transfer  facll- 
tles  by  the  EPA  until  October  12, 
when  we  expect  an  agreement  will  be 
reached.  The  amendment  addresses 
this  concern.  However,  I  ask  what  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee would  intend  to  do  in  the  event 
that  the  agencies  Ignore  the  mandate 
of  the  amendment  and  fail  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  or  before  October  12? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  will  yield  on 
that  point,  as  chairman  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, I  pledge  my  full  support  to  the 
Senators  from  Alaska  on  this  amend- 
ment. The  EPA  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers must  abide  by  the  Intent  of  the 
Senate  in  completing  an  agreement  by 
October  12.  The  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee will  continually  monitor  progress 
on  this  matter,  and  will  be  vl^lant  in 
ensuring  that  the  agencies  meet  the 
deadline^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President  I 
thank  Senator  SxAiroao. 

There  must  be  an  aasurance  that  the 
agencies  will  meet  the  deadline.  They 
have  not  been  able  to  work  together 
on  this  matter  for  2  years,  and  the  log- 
ging industry  in  Alaska  simply  cannot 
continue  to  spend  time  and  effort  In 
working  on  needlessly  duplicative  per- 
mits while  the  agencies  procrastinate. 

Mr.  CHAFBX.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  calls  for  a  stay  of  en- 
forcement of  the  section  402  require- 


ments between  now  and  October  12. 
The  agencies  must  meet  that  deadline. 
If  they  do  not  then  I  would  support  a 
measure  to  extend  the  stay  of  enforce- 
ment for  a  further  limited  period  of 
time  and  perhaps  other  steps  to  force 
the  agencies  to  reach  the  agreement 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I. 
too,  would  support  such  an  extension 
of  the  enforcement  stay  if  the  agen- 
cies f  aU  to  abide  by  the  amendment 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  under- 
stand that  this  matter  of  402  and  404 
permits  is  of  deep  concern  to  my  col- 
leagues from  Alaska.  The  majority 
leader  has  been  Involved  in  working 
with  the  Senators  from  Alaska,  and 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Cmnmlttee  to  fashion  this  agreement. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  has  been 
spent  by  Senators  to  arrive  at  this 
agreement.  We  simply  cannot  tolerate 
the  EPA  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  ig- 
noring the  clear  Intent  of  this  body  to 
enter  an  agreement  by  October  12.  I 
would  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending the  enforcement  stay.  If  that 
is  necessary. 

But  let  me  add.  Mr.  President  that 
the  agencies  must  be  placed  on  notice 
that  to  Ignore  our  clear  direction  on 
this  matter  could  result  in  other  sanc- 
tions. For  example,  by  October  the 
Senate  will  likely  be  considering  fund- 
ing measures  affecting  the  corps  and 
the  EPA.  If  they  ignore  this  amend- 
ment, then  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
will  seriously  entertain  measures  to 
terminate  specific  funding  for  either 
or  both  agencies. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  these  agencies  to  know  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  will  not  hesitate  to  seek  cuts 
in  funding  for  both  agencies  if  it  even 
looks  like  they  intend  to  Ignore  the 
mandate  of  this  body. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKL  Mr.  President  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  Senator 
Cbafib,  and  that  of  Senat<Hr  SxAyroaD. 
the  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Cmnmittee.  In  addition, 
the  majority  leader  has  been  instru- 
mental In  helping  the  parties  reach  an 
agreement  on  this  matter,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  this  assistance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President  my  friend, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska.  Td 
STXvsm.  must  be  commended  for  the 
time  and  effort  he  has  given  in  resolv- 
ing this  matter.  He  has  worked  dili- 
gently over  the  past  2  years  to  end 
needless  duplication  in  permits  that 
must  be  obtained  by  the  Alaska  log- 
ging industry.  I  am  confident  that  the 
amendment  we  offer  today  will  force 
the  agencies  to  do  what  they  should 
have  done  years  ago.  When  the  agree- 
ment is  completed.  Alaskans  affected 
by  section  404  and  402  requirements 
will  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  conduct 
of  business,  and  will  no  longer  have  to 
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waste  their  efforts  working  paper 
through  two  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  334)  was 
agreed  to. 

B4r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


r  MO.  3as 
(Purpoae:  To  provide  for  a  Great  Lakes 

Beaearch  Office) 
Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

Its  Immedl^  consideration. 

The   PRB8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Clerk  wfll  report 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The     Senator     from     Wisconsin     [Mr. 
Kastdi]  propoaet  an  amendment  numbered 
S3S. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  71.  after  the  end  of  line  13  strllce 
out  the  period  and  inaert ";  and". 

On  page  71.  between  lines  13  and  14, 
inaert  tbe  following: 

(6)  'Reaearcb  Office'  means  the  Great 
Lakes  Research  Office  established  by  sub- 
aection(d). 

On  page  74,  between  lines  2  and  3,  inaert 
the  following: 

"(d>  OaiAT  L*KB  RSSEAKCH.— 

"(1)  There  is  established  within  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion the  Great  Lakes  Research  Office. 

"(3)  The  Research  Office  shaU  identify 
issues  relating  to  the  Great  lakes  resources 
on  which  research  is  needed.  The  Research 
Office  staall  submit  a  report  on  such  issues 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  flsnl  year  which 
shall  idoitify  any  changes  in  the  Great 
lakes  system  with  respect  to  such  issues. 

"(3)  The  Research  Office  shaU  identify 
and  inventory  Federal.  State,  unlverrity, 
and  tribal  environmental  research  pro- 
grams, snd  to  tbe  extent  feasible,  those  of 
private  organiMtlons  and  other  nations,  re- 
lating to  the  Great  Lakes  system,  and  shall 
update  that  inventory  every  four  years. 

"(4)  The  Research  Office  shaU  establish  a 
Great  Lakes  research  exchange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  rapid  identification, 
acquisition,  retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use 
of  infnmation  concerning  research  projects 
which  are  on-going  or  completed  and  which 
affect  the  Great  Isikes  System. 

"(5)  Tbe  Research  Office  shaU  develop,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Program  Office,  a 
comprehensive  environmental  research  pro- 
gram and  data  base  for  the  Great  Lakes 
System.  Tbe  data  base  shall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  data  relating  to  water  quality, 
fisheries,  and  biota. 

"(6)  The  Research  Office  shall  conduct, 
through  the  Great  Lakes  Environmental 
Research  Laboratory,  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  and  other  Federal 
laboratories,  snd  the  private  sector,  appro- 
priate research  and  monitoring  activities 


which  address  priority  issues  and 
need^  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes. 

"(7)  The  Great  Lakes  Research  Office 
ShaU  be  located  in  a  Great  Lakes  State. 

"(e>  Rmiasch  Am  Mahaohiiiit  Cooiooia- 

TlOW.-f- 

"(li  Prior  to  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
Progt^  Office  and  the  Research  Office 
shall  prepare  a  Joint  research  plan  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  the  following  calen- 
dar ysar. 

"(3)  Each  plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
(l)shdl— 

"(A|  identify  all  proposed  research  dedi- 
cated to  activities  conducted  under  the 
Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978; 

"(Bl  include  the  Agency's  assessment  of 
priorities  for  research  needed  to  fulfill  the 
termslof  such  agreement:  and 

"(CI  identify  all  prcHMsed  research  that 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  comi>rehenstve  en- 
virongiental  data  base  for  the  Great  Lakes 
System  and  establish  primltles  for  develop- 
ment pf  such  data  base. 

On  page  74.  line  3,  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
inaertr"(f)". 

On  taage  74.  line  17,  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
inserti"(g)". 

On  bage  70,  line  31,  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately iefore  "TlUe". 

On  ^e  7S,  strike  lines  1  through  11,  and 
inaert|in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"  '(U)  AUTHOKIZATTONS  OF  OKXAT  LAKSS  AF- 

FRoniATioiis.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987.  1088,  1989  and  1990. 
Of  su^h  amounts  as  are  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year— 

"  '(1>  fifty  percentum  shall  be  used  for  the 
Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office  dem- 
onstrAion  projects  on  the  feasibility  of  con- 
troUix  t  and  rranoving  toxic  pollutants; 

"  '(1 )  seven  percentum  shall  be  used  for 
the  G  peat  Lakes  National  Program  Office's 
progn  m  of  nutrient  monltorijig;  and 

"  '(]  >  thirty  percentum  shall  be  used  for 
the  Q  eat  Lakes  Research  Office.' 

"(b)  Section  S17  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amemed  by  inserting  '118,'  immediately 
after  'llS'.". 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  the  coordination  of  research  ef- 
forts conducted  on  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

Thi^  amendment  is  based  on  8.  765. 
the  Oreat  Lakes  BCanagement  Act 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year. 
Twelf  e  other  Senators  have  Joined  me 
by  coiponsoring  that  legislation. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  are  one  of  the 
worlcfs  most  gpectacular  resources. 
They  contain  96  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's surface  freshwater. 

Thg  Oreat  Lakes  stretch  for  over 
1,000  miles,  and  have  a  surface  area  of 
94,516  square  miles.  That  is  an  area 
the  size  of  the  States  of  Maine.  West 
Virginia,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Delaware.  Vermont,  and  New  Jersey 
put  together. 

Th^y  contain  6  quadrillion  gallons  of 
wate«.  That  Is  one-fifth  of  all  the 
f  resh^ter  in  the  world 

In  short,  the  Oreat  Lakes  are  the 
worlcfs  most  Important  source  of  a 
very  valuable,  and  increasingly  scarce 
resoul'ce— clean  water. 
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Today. 
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current  Unfortunately,  the  Federal  efforts 
to  manags  the  world's  most  valuable 
supply  of  freshwater  is  in  disarray. 

Federal  lef forts  to  manage  the  Oreat 
Lakes  ard  frlghtlngly  inadequate.  No 
single  ag^cy  is  currently  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  overseeing 
the  resouice  on  a  basinwlde  basis. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
will  correct  this  textbook  example  of 
how  not  to  manage  a  resource.  The 
Committed  on  Environment  and 
Public  Winics  has  already  acted  on  the 
EPA  prov^ons  of  this  legislation. 

offering,  that  portion  of 
was  outside  of  the  commit- 
on— to  give  NOAA  addi- 
tional re«x>nsiblllties  to  protect  the 
resources  of  the  Oreat  lAkes. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  I  am  of- 
fering establishes,  within  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, the  Great  Lakes  Research  Office. 
The  ReMarch  Office  shall  be  the 
lead  agency  in  conducting  basic  scien- 
tific research  on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  In 
addition  it  will  be  responsible  for  over- 
seeing all  other  Oreat  Lakes  research. 
In  shorty  this  office  shaU  be  respon- 
sible for  Assuring  the  coordination  of 
all    resealch    efforts    on    the    Oreat 
Lakes.  Such  research  efforts  are  cur- 
rently coi^ucted  by  each  of  the  eight 
States,     universities. 
A.  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
lA.  the  Corps  of  Etegl- 
others. 
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this   amendment   provides 


for  the  coordination  of  research  and 
management  efforts.  This  amendment 
gives  priority  to  the  research  needs  of 
those  agencies  that  are  responsible  for 
managing  the  resources  of  the  Oreat 
Lakes.       | 

By  takl4g  these  steps,  I  beUeve  that 
we  will  m|ike  a  major  achievement  in 
protecting!  the  world's  most  important 
freshwatef'  resource.  This  action  will 
not  only  benefit  the  27  million  Ameri- 
cans who  currently  depend  on  the 
Oreat  Lakes  for  their  drinking  water, 
but  also  tl^e  millions  more  who  depend 
on  them  as  essential  components  of  in- 
dustry ana  their  way  of  life. 

This  program  which  we  are  adopting 
today  Willi  assure  that  those  resources 


^le 


to  our  children  and  their 
that  they  too  may  enjoy 
from  the  bounties  of  our 

Sweetwater  seas, 
ident.   we   have   discussed 
lent  with  the  manager  of 
optimistic  that  it  can  be 


are  avallal 
children 
and  benef 
Nation's  1 

Bir. 
this  amei 
the  bill, 
adopted. 

Ui.  CHiiFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  good  amendment,  we  believe,  on  this 
side.  It  provides  an  important  role  for 
the  Natioiial  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administr  ition  in  <»ordinating  re- 
wiih  the  EPA  on  the  Oreat 
are  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Bir.  President,  I  as- 
sociate mjiself  with  the  remarks  of  the 


search 
Lakes.  Wc 


distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  335)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMintiiorr  no.  ass 

Mr.  lOTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  RmLS.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SncFsoH).  The  derk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  ICaine  [Mr.  Mitchill] 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rmox  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  338. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follovrs: 

On  page  73.  line  1.  strike  "appropriation" 
and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "appn^riate". 

On  page  73,  line  3,  after  "agencies."  inaert 
"and  in  accordance  with  aection  101(e)  of 
thia  Act.". 

On  page  73,  line  8,  strike  "auch  agree- 
ment" and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Great 
Lakea  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978". 

On  page  73.  line  14.  after  "Great  Lakea" 
insert  "aystem.  including  the  monitoring  of 
groundwater,  air  tranqtort  and  add  deposi- 
tion, and  aedlment". 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  a  series  of  technical  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Rmsu  to 
the  Great  Lakes  provision  of  the  bilL 
we  have  reviewed  them  and  find  them 
to  be  in  order  and  support  the  amend- 
ment.          

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  this  side,  we  also  find  the 
amendment  acceptable  and  urge  its 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  336)  was 
agreed  to.    * 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  amend- 
ment No.  336  be  modified  to  reflect  a 
cluuige  now  at  the  desk^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  modified  amendment  follows: 

On  page  73,  line  1,  atrike  "appropriation" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate". 

On  page  73,  line  t,  after  "agencies,"  insert 
in  accordance  with  aection  101(e)  of  thia 
Act,". 

On  page  73,  line  8,  strike  "such  agree- 
ment" and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978". 

On  page  73.  line  14,  after  "Oreat  Lakea" 
inaert  "ayatem.  Including  the  monitoring  of 
groundwater  and  aediment". 

AMSMiumrr  >o.  tti 

(Purpose:  To  further  refine  tbe  National  Ea- 

tuary  Program  contained  in  the  Clean 

Water  Act  Amendmenta  of  1985) 

Mr.    CHAFEZL    Mr.    President,    on 

behalf  of  Senator  WxtCKxa.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Cleric  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Chars],  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Wkiceb.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  337. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispmsed 
with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  atrike  all  after  line  9  through 
line  21  and  inaert  the  foUowing: 

"The  Administrator  shall  provide  up  to 
$5,000,000  per  fiscal  year  of  the  aimia  au- 
thorized to  be  aM>ropriated  under  thia  aub- 
section  to  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
carry  out  taaka  aasigned  under  aubaectlon 
(g). 

"(f)  Any  State,  interstate,  or  regional 
agency  that  receivea  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  ahall  report  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  eighteen  montha  after  receipt 
of  auch  grant  and  biennially  thereafter  on 
the  progreaa  being  made  under  thia  section: 

"(gKl)  In  order  to  determine  tbe  need  to 
convene  a  management  conference  under 
thia  aection  or  at  tbe  request  of  such  a  man- 
agement conference,  tbe  Administrator 
ahall  coordinate  and  implement,  through 
the  National  Marine  Pollution  Program 
Office  and  the  National  Marine  Flshertea 
Service  of  the  National  Oceanic  snd  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  as  appropriate,  for 
one  or  more  estuarine  smms— 

"(A)  a  long-term  program  of  trend  assess- 
ment monitoring  measuring  variations  in 
pollutant  concentrations,  marine  ecology, 
and  other  physical  or  biological  environ- 
mental parameter  which  may  affect  estua- 
rine Bones.  to  provide  the  Administrator  the 
capacity  to  determine  tbe  potential  and 
actual  effects  of  alternative  management 
strategies  and  measures; 

"(B)  a  program  of  ecosystem  aasesament 
awriating  In  tbe  development  of  (1)  baseline 
studies  which  detennine  the  state  of  estua- 
rine sones  and  tbe  effects  of  natural  and  an- 
thropogenic ebanges,  and  (11)  predictive 
models  capable  of  translating  Information 
on  specific  discbarges  or  general  pollutant 
loadings  within  estuarine  sooes  into  a  set  of 
probable  effects  on  auch  aonea; 

"(C)  a  comprehensive  water  quality  sam- 
pling program  for  the  continuous  numitor- 
Ing  of  nutrients,  chlorine,  add  precipitation, 
diaaolved  oxygen,  and  potentially  toxic  pol- 


lutants (induding  organic  rhemicala  and 
metala)  in  estuarine  aonea.  after  conaulta- 
tion  with  taitereated  State,  local,  interstate, 
or  International  agendas  and  review  and 
analyaia  of  all  envinwimenUI  — t"-^  data 
preaently  collected  from  estuarine  sooes: 
snd 

"(D)  a  program  of  research  to  identify  tbe 
movements  of  nutrienta.  aedlmenta  and  pol- 
lutanta  throu^  eatuartoe  aonea  and  the 
impact  of  nutrienta.  aedlmenta.  and  pollut- 
ants on  water  quality,  the  eooeystem.  and 
designated  or  potential  uaea  of  the  — ^ji^hm 
zone. 

"(3)  The  Adminlatrator.  in  cooperatiop 
with  tbe  Adminlatrator  of  tbe  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmovheric  Admlnlstratkm.  aball 
aubtnit  to  tbe  Congreaa  no  less  often  than 
biennially  a  comprehensive  report  aa  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  subsection 
including — 

"(A)  a  listing  of  priority  monitoring  and 
research  needs; 

"(B)  an  aaaeaament  of  tbe  atate  and  health 
of  tbe  Nation's  estuarine  aones.  to  the 
extent  evaluated  under  this  subsection: 

"(C)  a  discussion  of  poDutloo  problems 
and  trends  in  pollutant  eoocentiaUons  with 
a  direct  or  indirect  effect  on  water  quality, 
the  ecosystem,  and  «lfslgnatfri  or  potential 
uses  of  each  estuarine  aooe.  to  the  extent 
evaluated  uixler  this  subsecUon  and 

(D)  an  evaluation  of  pollution  abatement 
activities  and  management  measuree  ao  far 
Implemented  to  determine  the  degree  of  tan- 
provemmt  toward  the  objectlvea  expreastd 
in  aubaecUon  (aKlXD)  of  thia  aection. 

"(h)  For  tbe  purpoaea  of  thia  aeetkm.  the 
teima  'estuary'  and  'eatuartne  aooe'  abaO 
have  the  aame  meanings  auch  terma  have  in 
aection  104(nX4)  of  thia  Act.  except  that  tbe 
term  'eatuarine  xone'  ahall  tndude  those 
portiona  of  tributaries  draining  into  tbe  es- 
tuary up  to  the  historic  height  of  migration 
of  anadromoua  fish  or  tbe  blstmic  head  of 
Udal  influence,  whichever  ia  bi^er." 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  Setuilux 
from  Rhcxle  Island  for  his  recognition 
of  the  serious  pollution  problems  in 
our  Nation's  estuaries  and  for  taking 
action  to  comet  these  problems  in 
section  320  of  this  bOL  I  also  would 
like  to  commend  him  for  giving  the 
EPA  Administrator  the  option  of  using 
the  substantial  capabilities  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration [NOAA]  to  do  water  qual- 
ity monitoring  and  ecosystem  assess- 
ment research  in  the  estuaries  under 
part  (gXl)  of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  section  320  represents 
a  synthesis  of  ideas  on  how  to  best  cor- 
rect pollution  problems  which  current- 
ly plague  our  estuarine  resources.  This 
provision  also  draws  from  the  substan- 
tial experience  gained  through  the 
study  of  pollution  problems  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  In  addition,  this  blU 
provides  for  the  continued  involve- 
ment of  the  EPA  Office  of  Marine  and 
Estuarine  Protection  in  studies  initiat- 
ed in  Long  Island  Sound.  Narragansett 
Bay.  Buaards  Bay,  and  Puget  Sound 
earlier  this  year,  made  possible  by 
funds  included  in  EPA's  fiscal  year 
1985  i4>propriation.  This  measure  pro- 
vides for  a  scientific  mechanism  and 
an  institutional  structure  which  can 
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make  it  poasible  to  restore  biological 
vitality  of  our  Nation's  sounds  and 
bays. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  section 
320  makes  available  to  EPA  the  sub- 
stantial marine  pollution  monitoring 
and  assessment  capability  created  at 
Federal  expense  within  NOAA's  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service.  The 
coordination  of  EPA's  research,  abate- 
ment and  management  effort  with 
NOAA's  expertise  in  water  quality 
monitoring  and  ecosystems  assessment 
is  essential  if  the  enormous  task  of  re- 
storing the  health  of  the  Nation's  es- 
tuaries is  to  be  accomplished  in  a 
timely,  consistent  and  efficient 
manner.  NOAA's  role,  however,  should 
directly  support  and  be  compatible 
with  EPA's  requirements  for  ensuring 
that  adequate  water  quality  standards 
are  maintained  within  the  designated 
estuaries.  It  is  appropriate  for  such  co- 
operation to  take  place  and  the 
groundwork  for  this  cooperation  is 
found  in  section  104(a)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

Under  section  (gK2)  of  the  National 
Estuary  Program  the  Congress  can 
expect  a  report  prepared  Jointly  by 
EPA  and  NOAA  which  will  present  the 
findings  of  the  activities  taken  under 
this  section.  This  report  will  provide  a 
listing  of  priority  monitoring  and  re- 
search needs;  an  assessment  of  the 
state  and  health  of  the  Nation's  estua- 
rine  zones  to  the  extent  evaluated;  a 
discussion  of  pollution  problems  and 
trends  in  pollutant  concentrations 
that  have  a  direct  or  Indirect  effect  on 
water  quality,  the  ecosystem,  and  des- 
ignated or  potential  uses  of  each  estu- 
arine  zone;  and  an  evaluation  of  pollu- 
tion abatement  activities  and  manage- 
ment measures  inu>lemented  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  improvement  made 
toward  restoring  and  m><ntAtn<r|g  the 
chemical,  phytical,  and  biological  in- 
tegrity of  the  estuaries  studied. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  brings 
us  much  closer  to  finding  and  imple- 
menting scientifically  based  solutions 
to  the  pollution  problems  which  are 
ciurently  degrading  our  Nation's  estu- 
aries and  adversely  effecting  the  shell- 
fish, fish,  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  which  these  ecosystems  sus- 
tain. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 320  of  S.  1128,  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  convene 
management  conferences  to  solve  pol- 
lution proldems  in  interstate  and 
international  estuaries.  Section  320, 
the  National  Estuary  Program,  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington in  its  ongoing  efforts  to  develop 
and  implement  a  conservation  and 
management  plan  for  Puget  Sound. 
Booth  Gardner,  the  Governor  of 
Washington  State,  recently  signed 
into  law  legislation  creating  the  Puget 
Sound  Water  Quality  Authority,  a 
government  entity  charged  with  the 
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[blllty  for  developing  a  compre- 
hensive water  quality  plan  for  Puget 
Soun4  by  January  1. 1987. 

Tha  Authority  is  required  to  prepare 
a  comprehensive  Puget  Sound  water 
qualiv  management  plan  which  wiU 
presc^be  the  needed  actions  for  the 
mainlienance  and  enhancement  of 
Pugetl  Soimd  water  quality.  The  plan 
will  Address  all  the  water  of  Puget 
Sound,  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca, 
over  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  Joint  Jurisdiction,  and,  to 
the  extent  that  they  affect  water  qual- 
ity in, Puget  Sound,  all  waters  flowing 
into  Ifuget  Sound,  and  adjacent  lands. 
The  lOan  wlU  Include:  a  statement  of 
goals  I  and  objectives  for  long-  and 
short4enn  management  of  the  water 
quality  of  Puget  Sound;  a  resource  as- 
sessment which  identifies  critically 
sensitive  areas,  key  characteristics, 
and  other  factors  which  lead  to  an  un- 
derst^iding  of  Puget  Sound  as  an  eco- 
system; demographic  information  and 
assesalnent  as  relates  to  futive  water 
quali^  impacts  on  Puget  Sound;  iden- 
tification of  research  needs  and  prior- 
ities; ^d  recommendations  for  giiide- 
lines,  standards,  and  timetables  for 
protection  and  clean-up  activities  and 
the  astablishment  of  priorities  for 
major  clean-up  investments  and  non- 
point  source  management,  and  the 
projected  costs  of  such  priorities. 

Because  the  Puget  Sound  Water 
Quali1(y  Authority  shares  the  same  ob- 
jective as  the  management  confer- 
ences which  would  be  established 
imder  S.  1128  and  is  nearly  Identical  in 
its  responsibilities  and  activities  to 
these  ponferences.  can  we  view  S.  1128 
as  allowing  the  Administrator  the  au- 
thority to  designate  the  Puget  Sound 
Watei]  Quality  Authority  as  the  man- 
agemtet  conference  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act? 

Mr.jCHAFEE.  Tes;  the  Administra- 
tor oi  the  Environmental  Protection 
AgencQT  is  authorized  to  designate  a 
State  pntity.  such  as  the  Puget  Sound 
Wateif  Quality  Authority,  as  the  man- 
agemttit  conference  for  the  purposes 
of  section  320  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985. 

Mr.  lOORTON.  If  the  Administrator 
did  nbt  designate  the  Puget  Sound 
Water  Quality  Authority  as  the  man- 
agement conference  for  the  purposes 
of  section  320,  can  we  assume  that  it  is 
the  Cfngress'  intent  that  8. 1128  in  no 
way  titerfere  with  or  preempt  this 
SUte  jnltlative,  and  that  the  Adminis- 
tratoijmake  every  effort  to  integrate 
the  initiative  underway  in  Washington 
Statejinto  the  National  Estuary  Pro- 
gram?!   

Mr.'CHAFEE.  Tes;  section  320  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985  is  not  meant  to  interfere  with  or 
preempt  activities  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Water  Quality  Authority,  insofar  as 
these  activities  comply  with  the  re- 
quireilients  of  Federal  law.  Indeed,  the 
Pugetl  Sound  Water  Qiiallty  Authority 
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is  a  fine  example  of  State  initiative 
and  the  i  idmlnistrator  should  make 
every  effort  to  accomodate  and  sup- 
port the  A  ithority's  activities. 

Mr.  OCRTON.  One  final  issue- 
within  the  last  year  the  Environmen- 
tal Protettion  Agency  denied  the 
waiver  req  iiests  of  over  25  utilities  on 
Puget  Soitnd  which  had  previously 
been  gramed  tentative  waivers  under 
section  301(h)  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Water  Act.  These  public  utilities  have 
received  orders  from  the  Agency  to 
proceed  wfth  implementing  secondary 
treatment,!and  a  majority  of  them  will 
be  placed  j  on  compliance  schedules 
which  extend  beyond  the  1988  compli- 
ance deadline.  These  compliance 
schedules  ireflect  the  Environmental 
Protection!  Agency's  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion.     I 

Can  we  View  section  320  of  8. 1128  as 
in  no  way  affecting  legal  compliance 
schedules  agreed  upon  by  the  Agency 
and  the  utOitles? 

Mr.  CH^'EE.  Yes;  it  is  the  express 
intent  of  we  committee  that  nothing 
in  section  $20  affect  compliance  sched- 
ules or  otlier  requirements  established 
by  law  or  by  the  Agency  for  municipal, 
industrial  f  r  other  dischargers. 

Mr.  EVAINS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  to  my  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island  for  his  peraerveranoe  in  estab- 
lishing a  National  Estuary  Program. 
He  has  pursued  this  objective  for  some 
time  and  I  Icommend  him  for  a  Job  well 
done.  The  program  established  in  sec- 
tion 320  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  is  critical  if  we 
are  to  protect  our  Nation's  estuaries. 
This  program  will  certainly  enhance 
Washlngtofi  State's  efforts  to  protect 
Puget  Souttd  and  I  can  assure  my  good 
friend  we  will  support  the  National  Es- 
tiuu7  Proiram  to  the  fuUest  extent 
possible.    T 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  held  a  1- 
day  conference  on  the  nature  and 
scope  of  ^e  problems  facing  Puget 
Sound.  I  h^ard  presentations  from  the 
sdentifc  community,  from  those  re- 
sponsible for  activities  affecting  Puget 
Sound  and  from  legislators  responsible 
for  laws  governing  such  activities  and 
the  necess^  funding.  After  hearing 
the  various  perspectives,  I  chaired  a 
roundtablej  discussion  during  which  we 
tried  to  reach  a  more  common  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  Puget  Sound 
and  some  of  the  means  to  address 
these  needs. 

The  rotvidtable  discussion  partici- 
pants agr^  that  the  Puget  Sound 
Water  Quality  Authority  was  the  ap- 
propriate entity  to  be  responsible  for 
developing'  a  comprehensive  water 
quality  plan  for  Puget  Sound.  I  note 
the  exchange  between  Senator  Chare 
and  my  f^ow  Washlngtonian,  Sena- 
tor OoRTOiN,  expressing  the  view  of 
Congress  that  the  Puget  Soimd  Water 
Quality  Aothority  can  be  designated 
as  the  management  conference  for  the 


purposes  of  section  320  of  this  act. 
This  removes  any  questions  that 
might  be  raised  on  this  matter  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  willingness 
to  clarify  this  for  the  Rccoao. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  allows  EPA  to  transfer  up 
to— not  $5  million,  but  up  to— 15  mil- 
lion of  the  $12  million  authorized 
imder  the  National  Estuary  Program 
which  is  established  in  this  bill. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  transfer 
of  up  to  $5  million  would  be  by  EPA  to 
NOAH,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Under  the 
amendment,  EPA  shall  utilize  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration to  carry  out  research  in 
the  estuary  should  EPA  so  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  would  urge  its  pas- 
sage.   

Mr.  MITCH  KM.,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICUK.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  337)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  i^as 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  S.  1128,  the 
(Tlean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  coUeague 
from  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  CBAnoc,  for 
working  so  diligently  to  develop  the 
legislation  and  steer  it  through  com- 
mittee consideration  so  early  in  this 
Congress. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  our  environ- 
mental laws.  In  my  view,  the  commit- 
tee did  a  fine  Job  of  correcting  those 
problems  which  do  exist  and  reporting 
a  strong  reauthorization  of  the  act.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
adds  a  new  section  320.  the  National 
Estuary  Program,  which  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  convene  manage- 
ment conferences  to  solve  pollution 
problems  in  certain  critically  impor- 
tant estuaries.  The  National  Estuary 
Program  will  provide  Washington 
State  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
preserve  an  estuary  of  both  regional 
and  national  importance,  Puget 
Sound. 

During  the  98th  Congress,  at  the  re- 
quest of  myself  and  Senator  Evahs, 
Puget  Sound  was  added  to  a  list  of  es- 
tuaries eligible  to  receive  $4  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985  for  estuarine  pollution 
monitoring  and  assessment.  The  State 
of  Washington,  the  region  10  office  of 
EPA,  and  local  citizens  Joined  forces  to 
create  a  Joint  Federal/State  program 
and  these  funds  were  used  by  the  pro- 
gram to  identify  and  address  the  grow- 


ing number  of  water  quality  problems 
in  Puget  Sound.  The  National  Estuary 
Program  will  allow  the  work  of  the 
program  to  continue  and  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton in  its  ongoing  efforts  to  develop 
and  implement  a  conservation  and 
management  plan  for  Puget  Sound. 

I  thank  Senator  Chaivb  and  his  staff 
for  their  excellent  work  in  developing 
this  vital  program.  In  particular.  I 
would  like  to  thank  professional  staff 
member  Bob  Hurley  for  the  attention 
and  assistance  he  gave  not  only  to  my 
staff,  but  to  a  number  of  interested 
parties  from  the  State  of  Washington 
as  the  National  Estuary  Program  was 
being  developed. 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  q>eak  to  this  amend- 
ment and  to  mgage  in  a  brief  colloquy 
with  him  as  to  its  meaning  and  appli- 
cability. 

As  he  knows,  the  case  of  Illinois 
viersus  City  of  Bfilwaukee,  in  all  of  its 
forms,  has  been  before  various  Federal 
and  State  courts  for  almost  15  years. 
It  has  twice  been  adjudicated  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  is  the  subject 
of  numerous  lower  Federal  court  opin- 
ions. 

In  City  of  MUtoavkee  v.  IttinoU.  451 
U.S.  304  (1981),  known  as  Milwaukee 
II,  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that 
Congress  had  so  occupied  the  field  in 
enacting  the  Clean  Water  Act  amend- 
ments that  Federal  common  law  of 
nuisance  Jiulsdlctlon  over  interstate 
water  pollution  disputes  had  effective- 
ly been  displaced. 

If  the  Court  had  ruled  otherwise, 
the  city  of  Milwaukee  might  have 
been  subjected  to  a  Judge-made  water 
pollution  cleanup  schedule  many 
times  stricter  than  those  imposed  on 
all  other  cities  by  the  EPA  acting 
under  the  terms  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

The  additional  requirements  of  the 
common  law  based  schedule  would 
have  cost  Milwaukee  $1  billion  over 
and  above  the  $1.7  billion  needed  to 
meet  Clean  Water  Act  requirements 
and  none  of  the  extra  funds  would 
have  been  reimbursed  by  EPA  under 
the  sewer  grants  program. 

Milwaukee  la  currently  meeting  the 
terms  of  its  Clean  Water  Act  cleanup 
schedule  and  making  every  effort 
under  the  act  to  minimize  pollution  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to 
exempt  the  minois  versus  City  of  Mil- 
waukee dispute  in  all  of  its  forms  from 
the  scope  of  section  118(a)  Clean 
Water  Act  actions  for  interstate  water 
pollution  brought  under  State  statuto- 
ry or  common  law  authority  in  the 
Federal  courts? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Tes,  that  is  correct, 
this  dispute  will  be  exempt  from  the 
reach  of  section  118(a)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  as  amended. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  even  though 
there  may  be  additional  opinions 
Issued  as  part  of  the  ongoing  litigation 
between  Illinois  and  Milwaukee  con- 
cerning pollution  of  Lake  Mtehigan, 
section  118(a)  will  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
pute? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Tes.  that  is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  consideration 
of  Milwaukee's  situation  and  for  his 
assistance  in  resolving  this  problem. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  8.  1128,  the  "Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985."  This 
bill  represents  several  years  of  hard 
woiii  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  our  colleagues 
on  the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Woiks.  These  continued  ef- 
forts have  resulted  in  a  very  good  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opporttmity  to  discuss  several 
points  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Worics  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  lead  to  a  successful  confer- 
ence with  the  Hcnise.  It  is  on  this  point 
that  I  would  like  to  explore  with  Sena- 
tor Chatb  his  willingness  to  woik  in 
conference  on  some  Issues  of  particu- 
lar concern  to  the  State  of  California. 

To  begin  with,  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  my  State,  particularly  south- 
em  California,  which  has  come  to  a 
head  in  the  time  since  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollutloo.  under 
the  able  leadership  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  reported  S.  1128.  the  "Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985." 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  to  which 
I  refer,  is  two  major  sources  of  uncon- 
trolled and  untreated  industrial  and 
domestic  sewage  which  flow  fran 
Mexico  into  my  State  in  both  the  Ti- 
Juana/San  Diego  area  and  the  New 
River/Calexlco  area.  While  both  of 
these  situations  are  critical,  today  I 
would  like  to  focus  on  the  TUuana 
sewage  hazard. 

The  chairman  is  no  doubt  aware  of 
this  intolerable  sewage  situation. 

Mr.  CHAFER  The  Senator  from 
California  is  correct,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  Mexican  sewage  flowing  un- 
treated  into  California. 

Mr.  WnJBON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  highlight  the  Tijuana 
problem,  the  Inherent  health  hazard, 
and  the  actions  recently  taken. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  20-year-old 
international  agreement,  the  city  of 
San  Diego  treats  between  13  and  15 
million,  gallons  of  Tijuana  sewage 
dally.  As  a  result,  dty  sewer  customers 
have  been  burdened  with  a  $1.8  mil- 
lion a  year  tab  for  treating  "Tijuana's 
sewage. 

The  remainder  of  the  estimated  20 
million  gallons  per  day  [MDGl  of 
sewage  produced  by  Tijuana  flows  uin- 
treated  into  the  ocean  south  of  that 
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dty  or  north  into  the  Tljuaoa  River 
•nd  its  tributaries  on  the  UJB.  side  of 
the  border.  Sewace  trmn  both  the 
river  and  the  ocean  pollutes  San 
Diego's  South  Bay  beaches  and  has 
frequently  forced  county  health  offi- 
cials to  quarantine  them. 

The  fact  that  the  origin  of  the  poUu- 
ti<m  is  in  Mexico  has  complicated  the 
difficult  task  of  finding  a  solution. 
The  net  result  of  all  this  is  an  uncon- 
trolled source  of  poUution  which  is  a 
daily  hanrd  to  the  health  and  envi- 
ronmont  of  San  Diego  County. 

I  cannot  stress  enoui^  the  public 
health  implications  of  this  situation. 
This  situation  is  intolerable  and  we 
must  not  allow  it  to  continue.  The 
State  Department,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  dty  of  San  Diego  all 
have  struggled  with  this  iHwblem;  and 
deQ>ite  all  of  that,  the  problem  contin- 
ues and.  indeed,  grows  worse. 

Ify  friend  tnm  Rhode  Island.  Mr. 
Chafb.  wUl  recaO  that  the  serious 
nature  of  this  situation  caused  me  to 
se^  his  support  last  year  for  the  au- 
thorisation of  a  binaUonal  sewage 
treatment  plant  to  be  located  oo  the 
U.S.  side  of  the  border.  Since  the  close 
of  the  98th  Cmgress.  the  Mexican 
Oovenunent  has  renewed  its  commit- 
ment to  the  resolutloD  of  tUs  problem 
and  taken  several  significant  steps  to 
Stan  the  flows  of  untreated  sewage  in 
to  the  San  Diego  area. 

During  a  series  of  two  meetings,  the 
first  in  Tijuana  and  the  second  in 
Mexico  City,  representatives  of  the 
State  Department  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  along  with 
observers  repifseiiting  Congress,  the 
California  legislature,  and  the  dty 
and  county  of  San  Diego  met  with 
their  Mexican  counterparts  to  discuss 
a  new  Mexican  proposal  to  resolve  the 
sewage  problem  at  the  TlJuana/San 
Diego  border.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  committed  to  buid  a  treat- 
ment plant,  in  Mexico,  as  part  of  their 
effort  to  expand  Tijuana  sewage  and 
water  systems. 

TO  make  this  plan  a  reaUty.  Mexico 
recently  sought  a  $46.4  mUlicm  loan 
from  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  [IDB].  The  IDB  approved  the 
loan  in  early  March  and  Mexico  broke 
ground  for  the  new  treatment  pluit  in 
mid-May.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be 
operational  in  12  to  15  months. 

In  the  9irit  of  cooperation,  Mexico 
agreed  to  several  stipulations  to  the 
loan  that  the  United  States  had  re- 
quested to  assure  the  ultimate  comple- 
tion of  the  plant.  Additionally,  an 
International  Boundary  and  Water 
Commission  (IBWCl  minute  which 
gives  the  United  States  further  assur- 
ances and  construction  observation 
rights  is  ready  to  be  signed.  A  third 
agreement— an  annex  to  the  1983 
Presidents  Reagan  and  de  la  Madrid 
accords— is  expected  to  be  signed  this 
summer   and   wlU   elevate   the   IDB 


projfct  to  a  formal  commitment  be- 
tweeb  the  Oovemments  of  the  United 
Statfs  and  Mexico. 

M4  President,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
the  tffluent  from  Mexico  which  is  pol- 
lutim  this  portion  of  my  State  must 
be  chmbated  because  we  have  a  re- 
spon^bility  to  protect  American  dU- 
sens  who  are  the  victims  of  a  problem 
not  of  their  own  making.  American 
dtisans  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we 
wiU  undertake  a  defensive  action 
against  a  problem  caused  by  another 
ooumry's  inaction. 

To'that  end.  Mr.  Presldait.  while  I 
beliere  the  last  8  months  to  be.  per- 
haps, the  most  significant  in  the  40- 
year  history  of  this  border  sewage 
problem  with  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment  finally  producing  its  own  solu- 
tion to  the  TlJuana/San  Diego  prob- 
lem. I  must  ask  the  subcommittee 
chaiitnan  for  his  assistance  with  an 
authorization  for  a  supplemental  de- 
fensive system  which  offers  these 
American  dtiaens  the  full  guarantees 
they  Reserve. 

Mri  CHAFEE.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  tbje  Senator  from  California  as  to 
what'  authorisation  actions  the  House 
has  taken  for  a  facility  to  treat  Tijua- 
na sefrage? 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  House  bill  au- 
thoriges  construction  of  a  $32  mUlim 
suppljemmtal  treatment  woriDs  project 
to  protect  residents  of  San  Diego  and 
surrounding  areas  from  pollution  re- 
sulting from  any  inadequades,  or 
brealadowns  in  wastewater  treatment 
work4  systems  in  Mexico.  The  supple- 
mentgl  system  consists  of  catch  basins 
and  «  major  sewer  line  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border  to  Intercept  spills  of  raw 
Mexican  sewage  and  transport  it  back 
to  Mexico. 

AddUtlonally.  the  bill  Indudes  au- 
thorigatlon  for  a  treatment  woito  in 
the  dty  of  San  Diego  to  provide  pri- 
mary or  more  advanced  treatment  of 
municipal  sewage  and  Industrial  waste 
from  the  dty  of  Tijuana.  Mexico. 
Shoiild  this  treatment  works  have  a 
capacity  which  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  provide  such  treatment,  such  capac- 
ity may  be  used  to  provide  treatment 
for  ijunldpal  sewage  and  industrial 
for  the  dty  of  San  Diego. 
;her,  the  bill  provides  that  con- 
Ion  of  the  treatment  works  to 
^ie  treatment  of  municipal  sewage 
and  itidustrial  waste  from  the  dty  of 
TUuaiia  shall  be  at  full  Federal  ex- 
pense! less  any  costs  paid  by  the  Gov- 
emmgnt  of  Mexico  as  a  result  of 
agreement  negotiated  with  the  United 
State*. 

Mr.  Preddent,  it  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  House  committee  does 
not  believe  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
construct  a  treatment  works  in  the 
dty  of  San  Diego.  Accompanying 
report  language  states  "the  Commit- 
tee oinmends  the  efforts  of  the  Mexi- 
can Oovemment  and  is  confident  of 
the  vMllingness  and  ability  of  Mexico 
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to  constrpct  and  »wiTi**i«  such  facili- 
ties." The  committee  goes  on  to  say  "it 
is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  a 
treatment  plant  on  the  J3S.  side  of  the 
border  td  treat  Tijuana  sewage  will 
not  be  nepessary;  however,  such  facili- 
ty shaUbfe  constructed  if  the  Adminis- 
trator [EPAl.  in  omsultation  with  the 
appnnnwe  Federal.  State  and  local 
enUUes.  determines  that  the  Mexican 
fadliUes  kk>  not  suffldently  resolve 
the  problem." 

Mr.  CBAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  wish  him  to  know  I  understand 
the  serioitsness  of  the  Tijuana  sewage 
dtuation.iAm  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing Ihat  a  treatment  works  in 
San  Di^  is  not  Ukely  to  be  built? 

Mr.  WI^iSON.  That  is  correct.  Con- 
struction [Will  occur  only  on  the  off 
chance  ttiat  the  Mexican  facilities  do 
not  adequately  solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  n^sldent.  I  will  summarize 
then:  The  Tijuana  language  is  not  In 
the  measikre  before  us:  however,  it  is 
inoorpora^  into  the  version  which  is 
being  ccn^idered  by  the  other  body. 
HJL  8.  indudes  language  authorizing 
a  suppl^nental  defensive  system 
which  wfO  compliment  the  M^ixican 
facilities.  AdditicmaUy.  if  the  Mexican 
plant  doe^  not  suffldently  addrcas  the 
problem.  4nd  only  then,  may  a  treat- 
ment WOKS  be  constructed  in  San 
Diego.       I 

I  would  I  ask  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  to  carefully  con- 
dder  the  Tijuana  language  when  the 
conf erencf  cwnmlttee  begins  its  work. 

Mr.  CHANGE.  I  can  understand  the 
Smator's  ikeen  Interest  in  this  issue 
him  for  his  efforts  on 
region  of  his  State  which  Is 
Tected  by  a  problem  not  of 
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adversely 
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cannot  promise  the  Sen- 
I  California  that  his  request 
iluded  in  the  final  bUl,  I  do 
want  to  assure  my  friend  that  I  will 
give  this  ^uest  every  condderation 
during  the  committee  conference. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  by  good  friend,  the  Senator 
ftom  Rhoge  Island,  for  being  so  hdp- 
ful  on  this  issue.  I  look  forward  to 
reaching  i  mutually  satisfactory  reso- 
lution to  this  dtuation. 

Turning  to  other  matters,  I  would 
like  to  dirict  the  chairman's  attention 
to  changes  the  House  is  expected  to 
make  In  Section  301(h).  If  enacted, 
these  chaii^er  would  significantly  im- 
prove secUon  301(h)  without  reducing 
protection  of  our  marine  waters.  This 
modification  specifically  relates  to  sec- 
tion 301(11^2).  This  change  would  re- 
spond to  a  need  to  tighten  the  cover- 
age of  this  waiver  provision  while  at 
the  same  time  limiting  the  scope  of 
the  monitoring  to  those  sdentlflc  in- 
vestigations which  are  necessary  to 
study  the  leffects  of  the  existing  dis- 
charge. It  would  require  monitoring 
programs  jto  indude  methods  which 


are  widely  proven  and  accepted  with 
demonstrated  value  in  assessing  im- 
pacts that  can  be  attributed  to  the 
permittee's  discharge  and  that  relate 
directly  to  quallfiable  objectives  pro- 
mulgated in  advance  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. Using  widely  proven  cost-effec- 
tive techniques  will  help  assiu^  that 
data  collection  is  not  hastily  or  poorly 
done  and  that  comparable  results  can 
be  achieved  throughout  the  Nation.  It 
would  also  assure  that  costly  programs 
are  not  Imposed  on  section  301(h)  per- 
mittees without  good  reason. 

Section  301(h)  would  also  be  clari- 
fied in  the  House  biU  to  assure  that 
the  Administrator  shall  grant  to  the 
applicant  removal  credits  to  reflect 
the  consistent  removal  of  a  pollutant 
achieved  by  the  treatment  woito.  This 
amendment  in  the  House  bill  seelu  to 
clarify  existing  law  to  be  sure  that  sec- 
tion 301(h)  agencies  are  treated  like 
anyone  else  when  aivlying  for  remov- 
al credits.  The  amendment  frirther 
provides  that  there  must  exist  an  ef- 
fluent limitation  on  the  treatment 
works  for  the  pollutant  and  the  re- 
vised requirement  must  not  result  in 
the  effluent  violating  such  effluent 
limitations  and  that  the  revised  re- 
quirement should  not  result  in  inter- 
ference with  the  method  of  disposal  or 
reuse  of  sludge  from  the  treatment 
works.  The  revised  requirement  will 
not  result  in  a  pollutant  interfering 
with  the  operation  of  the  treatment 
woriu.  Also,  all  other  criteria  of  sec- 
tion 301(h)  must  be  met 

These  modifications  to  section 
301(h)  that  the  House  is  expected  to 
make  are  ones  that  I  support  and 
would  hope  will  be  viewed  favorably  in 
conference. 

Mr.  CTHAFEE.  Knowing  of  my  good 
friend's  long  association  with  this 
issue,  I  I4>preciate  hearing  his  views 
and  pranise  to  give  this  matter  careful 
condderation  in  conference. 

Mr.  WnJSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Proceeding  further.  I  would  ask  that 
the  Senate  conferees  support  a  study, 
expected  to  be  authorized  in  the 
House  bill,  which  would  be  conducted 
by  EPA.  in  consultation  with  the  dty 
and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the 
problem  of  corrodve  effects  of  sulfides 
in  collection  and  treatment  sjrstems. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  which  vpears 
to  occur  only  in  hot.  dry  climates  and 
which,  if  answers  are  not  found,  could 
Jeopardize  millions  of  dollars  in  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  dollars  invested  in 
sewers.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  caused 
by  industrial  discharge,  but  is  a  result 
of  a  combination  of  sulfur,  naturally 
occiuTing  in  the  water,  with  hydrogen. 
This  problem  is  particularly  trouble- 
some because  we  are  siuuetting  the 
construction  grants  program  and  re- 
ducing the  total  authorization  for  this 
program  at  the  same  time.  If  there  is  a 
posdbillty  of  preventing  the  prema- 
ture deterioration  of  these  multimil- 
llon  dollar  projects,  it  is  Incumbent 


upon  us  to  take  the  necessary  steps. 
This  study  would  offer  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  reasons  lielilnd  the 
premature  deterioration  of  our  sewer 
systems  and  provide  alternatives  to 
correct  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  chairman  would  convey  to  me 
his  intent  with  respect  to  this  impor- 
tant proposed  stu<U^. 

Mr.  COATER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
wiU  look  seriously  at  this  amendment 
in  conference  and  try  to  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  CUlfomia  [Mr. 
WiLsoii]  concerns. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  very  much  appred- 
ate  the  Senators  interest.  On  another 
front,  the  chairman  is  aware  that  I 
supported  indudon  of  authoridng  lan- 
guage for  an  Innovative  waste  treat- 
ment process  facility  in  San  Diego,  CA 
in  the  Senate  bilL  Because  of  his  re- 
luctance to  authorize  individual 
projects  in  this  legislation,  you  de- 
ferred Judgment  on  whether  to  indude 
it  in  the  excellent  bfll  that  the  Senate 
is  debating  at  this  point.  The  language 
authorising  the  project  is  in  the  House 
version. 

Briefly,  this  is  an  innovative  waste 
treatment  project  Imown  as  CCBA 
which  promises  to  solve  two  crucial  en- 
vlronmoital  problems  at  the  same 
time.  It  redaims  wastewater  and  it 
does  so  in  a  way  that  it  produces  a  use- 
able byproduct  instead  of  unuseable 
and  unwanted  dudge.  The  project  has 
been  successfully  run  on  a  small  scale, 
and  it  now  is  ready  to  be  tested  on  a 
larger  scale.  If  it  tests  favorably,  it  will 
then  be  suitable  for  widespread  appli- 
cati<»  throughout  the  wastewater 
treatment  program. 

I  believe  that  for  a  relatively  small 
Investment  of  $3  million,  we  can  learn 
a  great  deal  about  an  innovative 
project  that  solves  several  environ- 
mental problems  at  the  same  time. 
Senator  Craksto*  supports  this 
project  as  does  Senator  DsCOHcm  of 
Arizona.  Both  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
realize  that  there  is  simply  not  enough 
water  in  the  Southwest  to  go  aroimd, 
and  any  innovative  effort  which  can 
prove  itself  to  successfully  reclaim 
wastewater  should  be  encouraged. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  the  chair- 
man to  look  upon  the  House-author- 
ized providon  for  the  San  Diego 
project  favorably,  and  to  support  the 
House's  efforts  to  indude  this  in  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  Would  the  Senator  at  this  time 
state  his  dlspodtlon  with  respect  to 
this  project? 

Mr.  CHAFES.  I  appreciate  having 
this  project  brought  to  my  attention 
and  I  wHl  look  carefully  at  it  when  we 
condder  it  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Preddent,  during 
the  chairman's  deliberations  on  the 
excellent  dean  water  bUl  that  he  has 
now  brought  to  the  floor,  I  and  my 
staff  brought  to  his  attention  a  unique 


problem  affecting  a  major  utility  on 
the  east  dde  fo  the  San  Francisco  Bay. 
the  East  Bay  Mimlcipal  Utility  Dis- 
trict. I  imderstand  that  he  was  unable 
to  resolve  this  problem  in  his  commit- 
tee, but  I  would  like  to  brbig  it  to  his 
attention  again. 

Briefly,  as  bacAground.  the  East  Bay 
MUD  transports  and  treats  waste- 
water from  600,000  residents  in  the 
Oakland  and  Berkeley,  CA,  area.  It 
has  a  separate  storm  and  sanitary 
sewer  sjrstem.  When  it  is  not  raining, 
380  or  more  days  a  year.  East  Bay 
MUD  meets  or  exceeds  all  of  its  ap- 
plicable NPDBB  permit  standards, 
something  that  is  not  true  of  many 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Tet, 
during  heavy  rainfall  conditions,  the 
volume  in  the  syston  swells  condder- 
ably  and  results  in  the  overflow  of 
sewage,  highly  diluted  by  the  rainfall, 
into  the  bay.  As  a  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  am  extremely  concerned 
about  any  water  quality  impacts  that 
might  occur  as  a  result  of  these  over- 
flows and  I  have  been  assured,  and  the 
local  environmental  community 
agrees,  that  these  Impacts  do  not 
cause  an  adverse  effect  on  the  impor- 
tant waters  of  the  San  Ftandsco  Bay. 

Ironically,  were  East  Bay  MUD  a 
combined  sewer  system.  IUlc  so  many 
communities  in  the  country,  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  be  able  to  provide  a 
reasonable  set  of  requlremmts  so  that 
when  it  rained,  these  overflows  could 
occur  legally.  Because  of  a  fairly  ob- 
scure court  case,  however.  EPA  is 
fenced  to  require  that  East  Bay  MUD 
meet  full  secondary  treatment  for  its 
entire  stormwater  overflow. 

Mr.  Preddent,  this  is  a  terrible  ex- 
pense. The  severe  rainfall  causes  a 
1,000-percent  increase  in  flow,  from  80 
million  gallons  to  more  than  800  mfl- 
llon  gallons.  Meeting  secondary  treat- 
ment requirements  for  this  lO-Umes- 
per-year  occurrence  would  entaO  prob- 
ably the  largest  secondary  treatment 
plant  in  the  country,  «s»wMnimitiy  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  land  and  huge 
amounts  of  capltaL  It  is  not  an  appro- 
priate response  to  the  problem. 

An  appropriate  resptnse  would  re- 
quire a  rigorous  program  that  East 
Bay  BCUD  would  implement  to  reduce 
the  inflow  of  rainfall  into  the  system. 
East  Bay  MUD  is  willing  to  do  this  and 
wUl  have  to  do  this  with  local  dollars. 
Tet,  under  the  current  law.  as  inter- 
preted by  the  coiut  case,  that  will  not 
be  enough. 

Mr.  CTHAFEE.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  California,  Mr. 
WiLSOR,  brought  this  unique  dtuation 
to  my  attention  during  marlnip  and  I 
understand  his  concerns.  I  wlU  contin- 
ue to  work  with  my  good  friend  to  see 
if  we  can't  adequately  resolve  the 
problem  you  have  descrUied. 

Mr.  WILSON.  My  thanks  for  the 
chairman's  understanding  and  I  look 
forward  to  woi^ing  with  him  on  this 
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critical  liBue  for  the  Eut  Bay  Munici- 
pal Utility  Diitrkt. 

As  a  final  matter.  I  am  informed 
that  the  House  will  likely  agree  to  a 
section  in  its  as  yet  unccHupleted  ver- 
sion of  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
which  wiU  direct  the  Administrator  to 
make  grants  to  the  city  of  Avalon.  CA. 
for  inv>rovemaits  to  its  sewage  treat- 
ment facility.  While  I  can  an>reciate 
the  intent  of  the  otHnmittee  to  keep 
this  bill  before  us  today  as  simple  as 
possible.  I  would  ask  the  chairman  to 
give  this  expected  House  language  fa- 
vorable consideraticm  in  the  forthcom- 
ing House/Senate  conf nence. 

The  city  of  Avalon.  located  on  Santa 
Catallna  Island,  is  in  trouble  because 
its  sewage  treatment  plant  was  de- 
signed for  an  average  daOy  flow  of 
500.000  gallons  and  a  peak  of  1  million 
gallons  per  day.  However,  with  the 
many  thousands  of  tourists  that  flock 
to  this  island  paradise  Just  off  Los  An- 
geles, the  average  daily  flow  has  been 
900.000  gallons  per  day.  with  peak 
flows  up  to  1.8  million  gallons  per  day. 
Raw  sewage  has  washed  up  on  the 
beaches  of  Avalon  several  times  in 
recent  years. 

In  order  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
this  facility,  and  thus,  avoid  raw 
sewage  from  flowing  into  the  ocean, 
the  city  of  Avalcm  has  assessed  a  tax 
which  will  raise  an  estimated  $135,000 
per  year— a  sinble  contribution  for  a 
dty  of  i4>prox]mately  1.000  residents. 
However,  this  amount  is  not  sufficient 
to  fund  the  cost  of  the  facilities  im- 
provements which  are  estimated  to  be 
approximately  $2  to  $3  million. 

Avalon.  is  uniQue  in  that  almost  all 
of  the  land  on  the  island  is  a  natural 
conservatory— akin  to  a  national 
park— and  is  funded  by  Federal  tax 
laws.  Thus,  without  improvements  in 
the  sewage  treatment  facility,  the  raw 
sewage  flowing  into  the  ocetm  Is 
threatening  this  great  national  re- 
source. 

Blr.  President.  whOe  I  understand 
the  chairman's  reluctance  to  add  line 
item  authorfsations  to  title  n  of  the 
act  by  including  any  amendments.  I 
urge  him— in  the  House/Senate  con- 
ference on  this  measure— to  seriously 
consider  this  measure  and  accept  the 
House-passed  version,  if  he  decides  to 
accept  amendments  to  title  n  of  the 
act 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  California.  Mr.  Wilsoh, 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  you  can  be  assured  that  I  will 
give  the  House  proposal  dealing  with 
the  city  of  Avalon  serious  consider- 
ation.   

Mr.  WnJSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  and  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  and  his  staff  have  done 
an  excellent  Job  in  bringing  this  im- 
portant bOl  to  the  floor.  I  appreciate 
the  additional  efforts  he  has  extended 
on  my  behalf  to  help  me  meet  the 
great  needs  of  my  State.  Please  accept 
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my  fclncere  thanks  for  the  assistance 
provided  me  and  my  staff.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  successful  House/Senate 
conference. 

Mf .  CRANSTON.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  r«narlu  of  my  col- 
leagi  le  from  California  (Mr.  Wnsoir]. 

I  do  have  one  significant  concern, 
however,  about  reports  coming  from 
Calilomla  about  the  condition  of 
Sanl^  Monica  Bay.  Both  the  city  and 
oouiiiy  of  Los  Angeles  have  applica- 
tion* pending  for  301(h)  waivers.  If  vp- 
proved  by  EPA.  both  the  city  and 
coudty  will  be  able  to  continue  dis- 
charging effluent  which  has  received 
less  'than  full  secondary  treatment 
into  the  bay.  I  question  narrowing  the 
scope  of  monitoring  required  of  801(h) 
permittees  at  a  time  we  are  findhig 
mors  pollution— including  high  levels 
of  DpT  and  PCB's-ln  SanU  Monica 
Bay. 

But  monitoring  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  We  need  additional  research. 
A  1981  report  done  by  Tetra  Tech 
imdfl^  contract  with  the  Environmen- 
tal I^tection  Agency  concluded  that 
existbig  daU  is  totally  inadequate  to 
determine  what  the  changes  in  the 
oceaa  environment  of  Santa  Monica 
Bay  really  mean.  Tetra  Tech  found 
that  further  study  is  required  to  iden- 
tify the  relative  contributions  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  effluent  and  other 
sources.  The  1983-84  Biennial  Report 
of  the  Southern  California  Coastal 
Watffl-  Research  Project  also  recom- 
mends further  research. 

Wef  need  to  ask:  What  level  of  moni- 
toring Is  necessary  to  determine  the 
impa^  of  discharges  on  the  ocean  en- 
vironment? What  can  be  done  to  re- 
verse; the  degradation  that  has  already 
occuied  in  Santa  Monica  Bay?  How 
long  would  it  take  to  study  the  prob- 
lem snd  develop  a  cleanup  program? 
What  would  it  cost?  Who  should  pay? 
What  are  the  environmental  trade- 
offs? 

I  «  9Uld  like  to  ask  the  chalrmap  of 

the  Environmental  Pollution  Subcom- 
mitt^  if  he  would  Join  with  me  in  rais- 
ing these  important  questions  with 
both  the  Itavlronmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  NOAA  and  taking  vp- 
propflate  action. 

Mr;  CHAFEE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  California  in 
such  im  inquiry. 

Mri  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
todat  in  strong  support  of  the  provi- 
sional of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
mente  of  1986  which  will  revltaUae  the 
ipeake  Bay's  living  resources,  and 
lue  our  national  commitment  to 
tilltating  the  world's  largest  natu- 
tuary. 

But,  I  also  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  my  severe 
reser  rations  with  the  committees  new 
allocition  formula  for  the  Sewer 
Grants  Construction  Program. 

One  of  my  first  initiatives  after  I 
was  elected  a  Member  of  this  body. 


the 
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with  my  colleague.  Senator 

focus  national  attention 

Itical  pollution  problems  in 

Bay. 
.  several  discussions  with 
Reagan,  our  colleagues  in 
and  other  executive 
les.  President  Reagan 
Bay  as  a  "qiedal  na- 
luree"  and  unveOed  a  strong 
tmmitment  to  restoring  the 
Bay  in  his  1984  SUte  of 
Address  to  the  Congress, 
try  satisfled  that  we  have 
in  securing  $10  million 
the  Environmental  Pro- 
continued  involve- 
deanup  program, 
lonal  $8.8  million  has  been 
other  agenlces  including 
!rvation  Service,  the  Na- 
and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
National  Oceanic  and  At- 
Administration.  the  Fish 
fe  Service,  and  the  n.S. 
^  of  Engineers. 
The  imbortance  of  a  revitalised  bay. 
as  thes^  actions  clearly  indicate, 
reaches  fir  beyond  Virginia.  Maryland 
and  the  bther  States  which  directly 
touch  the  bay. 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  has  always 
been  a  vital  resource  of  the  United 
States.     I 

The  bay's  popularity  itself  may  be 
the  single  greatest  cause  of  its  decline. 
Each  year,  the  bay  provides  millions 
of  pounds  of  seafood,  supplies  a  huge 
natural  habitat  for  wildlife,  functions 
as  a  major  hub  for  shipping  and  com- 
merce, and  offers  a  wide  variety  of  rec- 
reational lopportunities  for  both  resi- 
dents and!  visitors. 

If  the  decline  of  the  bay  is  not  ar- 
rested, the  economies  of  Virginia  and 
MarylandiwlU  be  severely  impacted. 

But.  of  Overriding  importance  will  be 
the  irreplaceable  loss  of  an  ecological- 
ly unique  estuary. 
We   hate   demonstrated   the   wide- 
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And,  I  $peak  to  you  today  to  urge 
that  we  not  retreat  from  this  commit- 
ment. 

Toward  this  goal.  I  commend  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worics  Committee 
in  recommending  the  establishment  of 
an  Office  of  Chesapeake  Programs  to 
coordinate  State  and  Federal  projects 
in  the  continuing  Chesapeake  Bay 
program  ^  a  part  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  amendments. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  and  dis- 
seminating aU  research  information 
concerning  the  bay's  environment,  the 
Office  of[Chesiw«ake  Programs  will 
conduct  research  on  sediment  deposi- 
tion, and  pn  the  impacts  of  pollutant 
loadings  on  the  bay's  water  quality. 


Ongoing  research  has  revealed  that 
contaminants  entering  the  bay  are  not 
readily  flushed  out  into  the  ocean  but. 
because  of  the  unique  circulation  pat- 
tern of  the  bay,  they  accumulate 
within  the  estuary. 

I  appeal  to  you  that  saving  the  bay 
is  as  much  a  battle'  against  time,  as  it 
is  a  battle  against  pollution. 

Biological  death  of  the  bay  is  incom- 
prehensible to  all  but  those  Intimately 
involved  with  this  fragile  estuary. 

But,  if  we  do  not  continue  our  clean- 
up efforts  with  all  available  technol- 
ogies, this  will  be  the  fate  of  the  bay. 

Because  the  bay  is  an  ecossrstem 
which  ignores  State  boundaries,  such  a 
loss  will  be  devastating  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  bring 
this  deserved  national  attention  to  the 
bay,  and  it  is  the  result  of  much  hard 
work  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  Governors  of  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, and  Pennsylvania. 

Because  we  have  finally  begun  to 
make  progress  in  this  effort.  I  have 
grave  concerns  with  a  provision  in  the 
cnean  Water  Act  amendments  which  I 
believe  threatens  the  accomplishments 
we  have  made  to  date. 

I  refer  to  the  new  allotment  formula 
for  parceling  out  Federal  sewer  grant 
construction  funds  to  the  States. 

The  new  allocation  formula  devised 
by  the  committee  reduces  significantly 
the  current  level  of  funds  received  by 
Chesapeake  Bay  States  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Senate  approves 
this  new  formula  it  will  be  a  major 
step  backward  in  our  efforts  for  the 
bay. 

Sewage  is  the  most  detectable  form 
of  land-based  pollution,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  magnitude  to  bay  States 
represents  a  serious  threat  to  the  abili- 
ty of  our  States  to  meet  the  water 
quality  requirements  of  this  act. 

I  believe  that  a  loss  of  funds  to  im- 
prove water  quality  will  result  in  con- 
tinued contamination  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  negate  all  of  the  posi- 
tive work  we  have  put  into  this  pro- 
gram for  the  past  few  years. 

As  I  have  earlier  stated,  saving  the 
bay  is  as  much  a  battle  against  time, 
as  it  Lb  a  battle  against  pollution. 

If  we  do  not  continue  to  provide  crit- 
ical fimds  to  improve  water  quality  we 
will  be  retreating  from  our  commit- 
ment to  revitalizing  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  Sen- 
ator DuBSNBEBGER's  amendment  to 
ensure  that  all  States  retain  at  least  90 
percent  of  their  existing  sewer  grant 
construction  allotment. 

Mr.  chafes:.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


JAt.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


in>.  *•• 

Mr.  CHAFEXl  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
vaeat  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Dlr. 
Chat^  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
338. 

Mr.  CTHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  ,  line  ,  insert  the  following: 
Technical  and  Conf  oimlnc  Amendments 

On  PMC  35,  line  31,  stHke  "403(bxa)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "403  (aXS)  sod  (bX8)". 

On  pace  36,  line  3,  strilce  "then"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "than". 

On  psge  9,  after  line  IS  add  the  foUowlns 
subMction  "(d)  Section  SOKsXl)  is  amended 
by  insertins  "(1)  immediately  after  "subsec- 
Uon  (bX3XA)". 

On  pace  33.  line  3.  atrlke  "ahal"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "shall". 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  actually  foiu-  technical  amend- 
ments. I  am  offering  foiu-  technical 
amendments.  The  first  amendment 
corrects  an  oversight  in  the  bill,  and 
conforms  the  knowing  violation  stand- 
ard of  the  bill  with  the  negligent  viola- 
tion standard  section  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  violation  of  State-adminis- 
tered pretreatment  programs. 

The  second  amendment  changes  the 
misspeUed  word  "then"  to  "than." 

The  third  amendment  restores  lan- 
giuige  that  inadvertently  was  dropped 
from  the  bill  which  reaffirms  exisUng 
policy  on  301(g)  modifications  for  pre- 
treatment programs. 

The  fourth  amendment  changes  the 
misspeUed  word  "shal."  with  one  "1."' 
to  "shall."  with  two  "I's." 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment?   

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chars]. 

The  amendment  (No.  338)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMKinniKVT  so.  ssa 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  omslderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

The  Senator  fFom  Rhode  island  [Mr. 
Cbatb]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
339. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqiensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  605(c)  is  amended  by  addins  the 
f ollowtns  new  paracraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  any  action  Is  brought 
under  this  section  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  plaintiff  shaU  provide  a  copy  "of 
the  complaint  to  the  tMaraes  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Administrator. 
No  consent  Judgment  shall  be  entered  In  an 
action  brought  under  this  aeetkm  In  which 
the  United  States  is  not  a  party  prior  to 
forty-five  di^s  following  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  propoaed  oonaent  judgment  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  the  Administra- 
tor." 

Mr.  C^HAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
deals  with  notification  in  connection 
with  citizen  suits.  The  amendment  re- 
quires that  notification  of  proposed 
consmt  decrees  be  provided  to  the  At- 
torney General,  and  to  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

It  requires  that  copies  of  onnplaints 
be  provided  to  both  the  Administrator 
and  the  Attorney  GeneraL  It  was 
orlglnaUy  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
but  was  Inadvertently  omitted  frtnn 
the  committee  bUL  The  administration 
biU  contained  a  clause  which  qiecifi- 
caUy  disclaimed  that  the  United  States 
could  be  bound  by  Judgments  in  cases 
to  which  it  is  not  a  party. 

That  provision  merely  restates  cur- 
rent law  and  thus  we  have  decided 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  include  it  in 
this  amendment.  The  amendment  is 
not  intended  to  change  existing  law 
that  the  United  States  is  not  bound, 
since  that  rule  of  law  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  pubUc  against  abusive,  col- 
lusive, or  inadequate  settlements,  and 
to  maintJiin  the  ability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  its  own  enforcement  prior- 
ities. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFlClilK.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  bllL  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 
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The  amendment  (No.  339)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  conmients.  If  the  distin- 
guished managers  wlU  allow  me.  I  do 
not  want  to  Interfere  with  what  they 
are  doing.  I  want  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  legislation. 

I  am  In  general  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. I  particularly  wish  to  thank 
Senator  Chafeb  and  Senator  Mitcb- 
nx.  and  the  rest  of  the  committee- 
Senator  Staitokd.  our  chairman— for 
their  cooperation  with  respect  to  a 
couple  of  issues  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  briefly. 

When  I  think  of  all  of  the  environ- 
mental legislation  that  has  passed  the 
Congress  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
probably  the  single  most  important 
thing  for  us  as  a  nation  is  to  protect 
the  quality  of  water  in  this  country  be- 
cause once  water  becomes  poisoned 
and  ruined,  it  certainly  can  be  detri- 
mental environmentally.  It  can  have 
all  kinds  of  negative  impacts. 

I  am  happy  that  Senator  Cbarb  so 
graciously  woited  with  me  to  include 
in  this  legislation  the  Pend  Oreille 
amendment  which  is  going  to  take  a 
look  at  a  problem  in  Lake  Pend  Oreille 
which  is  the  largest  lake  in  Idaho.  It  is 
a  world  class  lake.  It  has  the  world 
class  Kamloops  trout  in  It.  But  the 
water  that  runs  Into  the  lake  out  of 
the  Clarks  Fork  River  has  brought  a 
great  deal  of  concern  to  a  lot  of  my 
constituents.  They  feel  that  there  is 
effluent  in  the  Clarks  Foik  River  that 
is  running  into  the  lake.  The  EPA  is 
directed  by  this  bill  to  take  a  look  at 
this,  try  to  analyze  if  there  Is  damage 
being  done  to  the  water  quality  In 
Lake  Pend  Oreille,  where  it  is  coming 
from,  whether  it  is  coming  from  the 
Clarks  Foik  River  and  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  mill  up  in  Mon- 
tana and  running  down  into  Lake 
Pend  Oreille,  whether  it  is  actually 
coming  from  the  many,  many  resi- 
dences that  surround  the  lake,  or 
whether  it  Is  a  combination  of  both. 

I  think  we  cannot  risk  having  this 
pristine  lake  become  damaged  because 
of  a  lack  of  proper  treatment  of 
sewage  if  that  is  the  problem,  or 
proper  treatment  of  effluent  from  the 
pulp  and  pi^wr  factory  further 
upriver. 

So  I  appreciate  the  chairman's  coop- 
eration on  that.  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion briefly  that  I  hope  the  chairman 
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can  \  rork  out  a  solution  on  the  formu- 
la. I  hlnk  he  woi^ed  it  out  pretty  well 
in  th^  committee.  I  hope  that  stands.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  has  been 
agreed  to  yet  or  not.  But  I  appreciate 
the  chairman's  effort  on  that. 

I  wbuld  like  to  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee on  the  interstate  resolution  sec- 
tion because  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
adeqfately  protect  the  rights  of  both 
upstream  and  downstream  States  on 
water  quality  questions.  I  think  that 
this  section  of  the  bill  speaks  as  weU 
to  thit  as  is  possible. 

I  taink  it  was  good  that  in  this  bill 
we  hjave  extended  industrial  compli- 
ance deadlines  to  match  the  reality.  I 
think  that  is  another  plus  to  the  bill. 
The  imodlfications  on  criminal  and 
civil  penalties  in  the  bill  are  also  sensi- 
tive md  questionable  but  probably  are 
appropriate.  In  my  Judgment  they 
tend  to  lessen  the  risk  of  unfair  legal 
actions.  I  am  in  support  of  issuing  gen- 
eral ]^rmlts  to  groups  of  dischargers 
with  similar  wastewater.  I  would 
prefer  to  leave  nonpoint  pollution  con- 
trol 19  the  hands  of  the  States. 

I  hdard  Senator  STxvxirs  on  the  floor 
earllel;.  I  would  like  to  be  on  record  as 
one  who  supports— and  has  been  sup- 
portive—what the  Alaska  delegation  is 
trying  to  do  to  establish  a  practical 
permitting  system  for  the  log  transfer 
facilities. 

Th^  is  one  section  of  the  biU  that 
gives  ime  a  great  deal  of  concern.  I 
hope  maybe  something  can  be  done 
about  that.  That  is  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  |ives  EPA  the  authority  to  en- 
force compliance  on  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers section  404  permits.  I  would  like 
to  see  an  amendment  to  the  biU  that 
would  correct  that.  I  do  not  know 
whetlier  it  is  forthcoming.  But  it  ap- 
pears Ito  me  that  it  is  a  problem  that 
needs  to  be  addressed,  and  needs  to  be 
studied  so  we  can  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  EPA  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

I  think  we  are  concerned  in  a  gener- 
al senie.  I  think  everyone  In  this  coim- 
try  w^ts  pure,  clean  water.  But  the 
concein  I  have  is  that  occasionally  in 
our  z#al  to  have  a  Clean  Water  Act 
that  has  national  standards  we  impose 
standards  that  are  far  too  rigid,  and 
compliance  is  impractical. 

If  I  can  address  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Rhodi  Island.  I  am  making  a  point 
that  tftie  direction  and  thrust  of  the 
bill  for  clean  water  is  good.  I  think  all 
of  us  ftre  in  support  of  that.  However, 
we  bme  some  problems  in  the  West- 
em  States. 

One  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  is  that  our 
State  water  quality  standards  Include 
dissolved  oxygen  standards.  They  have 
served  us  pretty  well  the  way  they 
have  ^en  managed  up  to  this  point. 
The  IPA  looked  at  the  State  of  Idaho 
and  awnits  that  they  cannot  observe 
adver^  impacts  of  low  oxygen  content 
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in  the  Sta(te.  But  in  spite  of  this,  EPA 
intends  to!  issue  stricter  standards  that 
will  be  very  burdensome  below  many 
water  impoundments. 

I  think  the  point  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  that  in  low  water  years 
EPA  standards  may  require  wasting  ir- 
rigation witter  and  increasing  the  cost 
of  electric  {generation  when  there  is  no 
damage  bdng  done  to  the  fisheries. 

I  cite  American  Falls  as  a  good  ex- 
ample. In  Jdaho,  at  one  of  the  finest 
fisheries  iii  the  State  of  Idaho  or  in 
the  Natioh,  right  below  the  dam  there 
is  apparently  no  damage,  yet  somehow 
the  dissolved  oxygen  standards  are  not 
quite  up  to  specs;  what  EPA  thinks 
they  ought  to  be.  The  fish  do  not  seem 
to  know  14  They  seem  to  do  all  right. 
The  State  of  Idaho  is  in  a  position 
where  I  do  not  think  it  can  comply.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  chainnan 
from  Rho^e  Island  can  offer  a  recom- 
mendation in  this  field  or  is  there  any 
way  we  caii  give  guidance  here  on  the 
floor  of  wl  lat  is  intended  with  this  act 
with  respe  %  to  what  should  be  done. 

I  can  seei  that  we  might  end  up  in  an 
irTeconcilid)le  position  between  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  the  Environmental 
ProtectionJAgency  if  the  State  were  in 
some  way  isked  to  spill  water  over  cer- 
tain impotmdments.  water  that  was 
needed  for  the  irrigation  of  crops,  and 
they  refused  to  do  it  and  the  legisla- 
ture refusal  to  require  it. 

I  will  aA  the  chairman  if  he  can 
comment  on  that  or  give  some  guid- 
ance, possibly,  for  EPA,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  thl^  bllL  Where  do  we  want  to 
go  with  th|i  legislation? 

(Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  CHAIFEE.  First  of  all.  I  suppose 
one  sourcel  of  consolation  is  that  this 
has  been  gbing  on  for  many  years  and 
there  hav^  not  been  any  problems 
arise  so  far^ 

Second,  if  warranted,  if  it  is  warrant- 
ed according  to  the  water  quality 
standards  regulations,  a  State  may 
downgrade]  the  deslmated  stream  use. 
consistent.  I  of  course,  with  public 
review  and  under  the  criteria  spelled 
out  under  the  regulations. 

I  know  t^e  concerns  of  the  Senator 
as  he  has  expressed  them  to  me  pri- 
vately, but  I  Just  think  this  will  be 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  SYMdiS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's answer.  There  are  two  dams  in 
the  State  which  are  equipped  to  moni- 
tor dissolved  oxygen.  Does  the  chair- 
man think  that  the  intention  of  EPA 
is  that  all  (fems  are  going  to  have  to  be 
retrofitted  in  this  respect?  What  about 
private  irri^tlon  impoundments  that 
are  called  i  dead  water  dams,  so  to 
speak? 

I  do  not  ^ant  to  get  into  the  situa- 
tion where  EPA  Is  trying  to  force  indi- 
viduals to  rtsk  crops  to  meet  standards 
that  are  not  necessary.  In  other  words, 
the  Idaho  ]  Ish  and  Game  Department 
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says  the  fish  are  doing  well,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  damage  being 
done.  But  I  Just  think  that  we  have 
risk  here  of  an  irreconcilable  situation 
that  could  evolve  in  a  low-water  year.  I 
think  we  ought  to  address  that.  I  do 
not  propose  an  amendment  because  I 
am  not  certain  an  amendment  is  ap- 
propriate. It  seems  like  a  very  broad 
application  of  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  EPA  would  be  best.  But  we  are 
now  coming  closer  and  closer  to  a  con- 
frontational situation  between  EPA 
and  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  for  some  guidance 
on  that  and  some  guidance  in  the  law, 
the  intent,  what  is  in  store  and  what 
will  happen  if  EPA  has  enough  per- 
sonnel to  force  compliance  in  every 
one  of  the  estimated  100  invwund- 
ments  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  I 
do  not  want  to  get  into  specifics,  but  I 
would  say  this:  under  the  regulations, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which 
may  pertain  to  this  particular  sltiu- 
tion.  the  State,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
can  downgrade  the  designated  use  of 
the  stream.  I  think  that  is  where  the 
Senator's  State  might  fit  in. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  there  may  be  a  way 
out.  then,  for  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman.  I  might  say  that  I 
will  consult  with  my  senior  Senator  on 
that  and  maybe  we  may  have  some 
more  information  before  the  bill  is 
passed  to  place  into  the  Record. 


:  KG.  340 

(Purpose:  To  add  a  new  prorision  to  the  bin 
to  enoourage  to  retnin  from  punulas  an 
independent  enforconent  action  where  a 
State  ia  already  taking  or  has  already 
completed  an  wropriate  enforcement 
action) 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Wy«»nlng  [Mr.  Wallop] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  340. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
short  amendment.  I  would  like  to  have 
it  read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  21,  amend  Section 
309  of  the  CHean  Water  Act  by  adding  to 
Section  109(d)  of  the  bill  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(8)  The  Administrator  shall  refrain  from 
pursuing  any  enforcement  action  relating  to 
a  violation  for  which  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  assess  a  civil  penalty  if  a  State 
with  an  approved  NFDES  program  has  al- 


ready commenced  an  enforcement  action 
administratively,  or  in  court,  in  good  faith 
and  the  penalty  ■■stiied  Is  in  reasonable  re- 
lationship to  the  violatkm." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  adds  a  new  sub- 
paragn4>h  to  section  309  of  the  cnean 
Water  Act  to  encourage  'EPA  to  re- 
frain from  pursuing  an  independent 
enforcement  action  where  a  State  is 
taking  or  has  already  ccnnpleted  an  i4>- 
proprlate  enforcement  action.  Present- 
ly, 36  States  have  assumed  enforce- 
ment activities  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  they  are,  by  ZPA's  admission 
and  everyone  else's,  doing  a  good  Job. 
They  deserve  the  chance  to  vigorously 
enforce  the  act's  provision  without 
undue  into^erence  from  E3*A. 

Although  it  true  at  present  that  dual 
enforcement  is  rare,  the  new  adminis- 
trative penalties  section  heightens  the 
chances  for  dual  penalties  under  the 
act.  Therefore,  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  Congress  clarify  that,  in  setting 
out  these  new  enforcement  penalties, 
we  do  not  intend  for  the  States  and 
EPA  to  Impose  administrative,  civil  or 
criminal  penalties  for  the  same  viola- 
tion. It  simply  is  not  fair  to  subject 
our  cities,  towns,  and  industries  across 
the  Nation  to  double  Jeopardy. 

For  over  100  years,  those  of  us  who 
represent  Western  States  have  been 
keenly  aware  of  how  precious  our 
water  resources  are  and  how  impor- 
tant State  primacy  is  in  protecting  its 
availability  for  future  lue.  I  miii^t  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress  itself 
has  recognized  how  inu)ortant  State 
primacy  In  these  things  can  be  if  a 
State  qualifies,  and  36  States  do  qual- 
ify, to  administer  these  laws  or  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Water  is  of  little  use  if  it  is  not  pota- 
ble, Mr.  President,  or  if  it  is  a  hazard 
to  human  health.  Therefore,  it  Is  in 
the  State's  best  Interest  to  keep  its 
waters  clean  and  to  clean  up  its  pollut- 
ed waters.  This  amendment  of  mine 
allows  no  compromise  on  the  protec- 
tion now  afforded  our  Nation's  water- 
way—none whatsoever. 

Let  me  restate  that:  My  amendment 
allows  no  compromise  of  the  protec- 
tion now  afforded  our  Nation's  water- 
ways. Although  States  with  v>proved 
NPDias  programs  wotild  have  the  lead 
in  enforcement.  EPA  would  stiU  retain 
enforcement  authority  in  these  States 
and  it  could  act  if  a  penalty  bears  no 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  viola- 
tion, or  if  the  State  ia  acting  in  bad 
faith. 

In  those  States  without  an  approved 
NPDES  program.  EPA  would  be— as  it 
is  now,  and  there  is  not  anticipated  a 
change— the  primary  enforcement  au- 
thority. In  fact,  they  would  be  the 
lead  enforcement  authority. 

I  believe  this  not  only  makes  the 
Intent  of  Congress  clear  with  respect 
to  primacy  in  enforcement,  but  by  so 
dohig,  it  gives  the  States  the  tools 
they  need  to  vigorously  enforce  the 


Clean  Water  Act  without  worrying 
about  duplicate  enforcement  actions 
being  brought  by  EPA.  If  this  were  to 
happen,  it  would  only  undermine  the 
authority  of  State  officials  and  make 
the  States  shy  away  from  spending 
any  money  at  all  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

We  simply  do  not  need,  nor  has 
anyone  demonstrated  a  need,  for  dual 
penalties  under  the  act.  We  need  the 
Federal  Government  wortdng  together 
with  the  States,  not  at  odds  with  the 
States,  to  achieve  the  dual  goals  of 
clean  waters  within  the  deadlines  that 
I  approve  of.  and  I  expect  Congress 
will  endorse,  that  are  set  out  in  S. 
1228. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is.  in 
effect,  a  vote  to  gain  the  fuU  coopera- 
tion of  the  States  in  working  side  by 
side  with  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
more  meaningful  way. 

If  we  are.  in  fact,  phasing  out  the 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States,  as  S.  1228  proposes  to  do,  then 
let  us  give  the  States  the  very  author- 
ity they  need  to  enforce  the  act  with- 
out undue  Federal  interference. 

liftr.  President,  that  is  the  essence  of 
this  amendment.  It  is.  in  effect,  made 
and  designed  to  say  that  when  an  en- 
forconent  action  is  underway,  there 
should  not  be  two  agencies  with  which 
the  offending  polluter  might  have  to 
deal,  but  one.  Clearly,  if  the  States  are 
either  incompetent  or  acting  in  bad 
faith,  the  ability  to  retrieve  control 
over  the  program  rests  with  the  act. 
But  absent  such  a  showing,  there  is  no 
Justification  whatsoever  for  people  to 
have  to  deal  twice  on  the  same  offense 
with  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in 
connection  with  his  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  conscious  of  some 
specific  area  where  this  has  come  up? 
Is  he  aware  of  an  instance  where  this 
has  occurred?  To  my  knowledge.  EPA 
has  plenty  to  do  and  is  not  anxious  to 
rush  in  and  duplicate  the  efforts  of  a 
State  where  they  are  conducting  en- 
forcement actions. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  by  way  of  beginning  the  conversa- 
tion, should  that  be  the  case,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Let  me  suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
the  new  big-money  poialties  that  are 
encompassed  within  this  bill  will  tend 
to  make  that  the  case  prospectively, 
rather  than  going  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  are  now  experiencing. 

Mr.  C^HAFESL  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  follows,  Mr.  President,  but  I  take 
it  that  the  Senator's  answer  is  that  he 
is  not  aware  of  any  specific  situation 
where  this  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  There  are  some.  I 
might  say  to  the  Seiuitor.  that  are  rel- 
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atively  minor.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  experience  of  the  past.  We 
are  talking  about  what  we  can  see 
ouning  by  virtue  of  the  changed  clr- 
cumstances  that  exist  within  this  bill. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  BCr.  President.  I  guess 
my  difficulty  is  that  the  Senator  seeks 
to  change  existing  law  that  is  in  the 
bill  and  doing  it  with  language  that 
seons  to  be  rather  vague.  In  other 
words,  there  may  well  be  a  problem 
out  there  that  the  State  is  not  ti^Ong 
action  in.  but  we  then  get  into  the  ar- 
guments over  whether  this  is  in  good 
faith,  how  long  it  takes,  how  long  we 
are  going  to  give  the  States  to  get  in 
there  and  take  action.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  give  EPA  the  ability  to  do  this, 
to  keep  EPA  with  this  ability  to  do 
this  makes  smse  and  to  deprive  them 
of  it  does  not  seem  to  me  the  wisest 
move  in  the  world,  particularly  when 
we  have  this  rather  vague  language,  ss 
I  say.  about  "in  good  faith"  and  "in 
reasonable  relationship  to  the  viola- 
Uon." 


emm^nt  clearly  demonstrates  are  a 
likellliood.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  da  We  are  not  trying  to  eliminate 
or  e«en  lessen  the  authority  of  the 
EPA.  There  is  no  such  intention  in  my 
amendment,  nor  in  the  statement 
which  I  make  in  support  of  it.  It  is 
really  only  that  we  are  trying  to  say 
that  once  an  enforcement  proceeding 
has  bpgim,  there  ought  to  be  only  one 
persoti  to  deal  with.  There  is  within 
the  Clean  Water  Act  the  ability  to 
remove  the  authority  for  States  to  act 
if  thttr  are  either  incompetent  or  act 
in  ba4  faith.  That  is  not  a  word  of  art 
that  is  invented  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoi^ing  but  the  way  the  world  goes 
and  ma  gone  in  this. 

I  a^  suggesting  that  with  the  new 
penalties,  which  I  approve,  there  is 
now  in  this  world  a  real  potential  for 
confUbt.  I  think  any  of  us  who  have 
wltneftsed  Oovemment  at  work  would 
say  this  is  a  totally  credible  argimient. 
Why  lihouldn't  we  make  the  purpose 
of  Co^igress  clear  in  that  our  objective 
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these  duties  with  such  seri- 
is  commensurate  with  the 


If  we  do  not  have  a  problem  that  the    is  clean  water,  not  harassment. 


Senator  can  dte.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  go 
along  with  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senator,  if  it  would 
make  him  more  haniy,  I  could  put  a 
period  after  the  words  "or  in  court" 
and  then  take  out  that  language 
which  was  meant  to  give  a  standard  of 
reasonableness  to  this  amendment.  I 
might  say  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  clearly,  not  fussily  stated.  It 
says  the  administrator  shall  "refrain 
from  pursuing  any  enforcement  action 
relating  to  violation  for  which  the  ad- 
ministrator is  authorized  to  assess  a 


Mr.  [STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senatbr  from  Vermont  feels  much  as 
the  Sjenator  from  Rhode  Island,  that 
in  the  absence  of  indications  there 
have  been  difficulties,  it  would  be  best 
not  to  intrude  this  additional  amend- 
ment on  the  bill  this  afternoon. 

I  yi«ld  the  floor. 

Ifr.iCHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize t|ie  concerns  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  If  we  wanted  some  kind  of 
legislative  history  as  to  the  direction 
in  wnich  we  wish  this  legislation  to 
move.' I  think  that  makes  sense;  we  are 
doing  )it  right  now  in  the  form  of  a  col- 
loquy, and  I  would  be  glad  to  extend 


Is  the  Senator  sug- 
jthe  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  ^wer  to  do  that  is  dimin- 
ished by  m(y  amendment? 

Mr.  CHAv'EE.  Tes.  it  clearly  is. 

tax.  WAULOP.  Where? 

Mr.  CHiiFEE.  It  clearly  is  because 
the  Senatir's  amendment  says  that 
where  an  t  ctlon  is  started 

Mr.  WAI  LOP.  The  Senator  can  read 
English  aa  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  It  does  not.  It  says  "refrain 
from."  It  does  not  say  "prohibit."  It  is 
a  policy  statement,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No.  No.  it  is  far  more 
than  a  policy  statement.  It  is  law.  It 
becomes  litw  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  "the  amendment  says  that 
they  cannot  pursue 

Mr.  WA^JOP.  It  does  not  say  that. 
Will  the  Senator  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ator froml  Wyoming  where  it  says 
that?  I 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  How  else  can  you  in- 
terpret th4  word  "refrain"?  Does  the 
Senator  mean  you  can  go  ahead  and 
do  it  whil^  the  enforcement  action  is 
being  puniued  by  the  State?  Clearly 
not 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  that  is  the  only  control- 
ling provision  within  the  dean  Water 
Act  and  that  the  Administrator  does 
not  have  t|ie  ability  to  remove  from  a 
State  theiy  approved  program  under 
the  NPPE$  if  they  are  not  acting  in 
good  faitht  The  point  of  the  Senator 


civil  penalty  if  a  State  with  an  ap-    that  (o  any  degree  that  the  Senator    '™™   Wyj^ming    is    clearly    that    no 


proved  NPDES  program  has  already 
commenced  an  enforcement  action  ad- 
ministratively, or  in  court." 

That  seems  to  be  rather  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  What  is  clear 
is,  when  you  have  something  under- 
way, not  to  have  an  offender  and  a 
State,  or  the  State.  EPA  and  the  of- 
fender, all  in  the  three-ring  circus.  We 
ought  to  try  to  resolve  this  issue  on 
this  basis. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  yield  to  me  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  the  area  of 
some  instances  where  there  does 
appear  to  be  a  duplication  of  intent  or 
penalties,  in  view  of  the  language  in 
the  legislation  which  is  in  front  of  the 
Senate  this  afternoon,  would  the  Sen- 
ator consider  giving  the  situation  a 
trial  period,  then,  if  instances  of  con- 
flict do  develop,  coming  in  at  some 


thoug|it  wise. 

Mr. '  WALLOP.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  yet  to  hear  an  argmnent 
againft  this  except  that  it  has  not 
happoued  yet.  It  does  not,  in  my  esti- 


person  in  [the  United  States  should 
have  to  coi^ront  two  levels  of  Oovem- 
ment at  the  same  time  under  an  en- 
forcement '  action  of  the  laws  which 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 


The 


mation,  eliminate  or  dinHnfah  the  au-  ?**<*  ****  ^tes  that  have  approved 
thority  of  the  EPA  to  enforce  clean 
waten  standards  as  approved  by  the 
Congiiess.  It  has  no  such  intention,  nor 
does  ttie  amendment  state  such  a  pur- 
pose. It  strikes  me  absent  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  vot;e  on  this  if  nothing  else.  What 
we  an  literally  trying  to  do  is  say  to 
the  people  of  America  who  are  in- 
volved in  enforcement  actions  that 
they  are  either  going  to  be  enforced  by 
States  with  approved  programs  or  by 
the  F^eral  Oovemment,  but  not  both 
at  th^  same  time  once  an  action  has 
been  Undertaken. 

If  t^at  can  be  found  offensive,  let  us 
hear  that  argument.  But  to  this 
moment  it  has  yet  to  be  offered. 

Blr.  jCHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  is 


programs  are  competent  to  administer, 
think  the   issues 

Does  the  Senator 
>r? 

)P.  Absolutely. 
SIDINO  OFFICER. 
Maine. 
[•CHELL  Mr.  President, 
there  is  ah  old  saying  that,  when  I 
came  hercL  I  thought  orig^ted  in 
Maine,  but  since  then  it  has  been 
quoted  by  almost  every  Senator  on 
this  floor  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  is,  "If 
it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

I  think  that  applies  to  this  amend- 
ment. Not  a  single  fact,  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  has  been  offered  to  document 
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later  time  on  the  bill  rather  than  over    in  th*  back  of  the  minds  of  anybody  duplicatioil  of  this  authority  The  au- 

an  amendment  this  afternoon?  who  has   wrestled    with    the    Clean  thority  fo*  the  EPA  to  act  in  those 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  suggest  to  my  friend    Watej  Act  across  the  whole  country  States  whifch  have  received  delegation 

and  tie  Corps  of  Engineers  and  differ-  of  enf or 

ent  paoblems  we  are  encoimtering,  the  existed 

disappearance  of  the  wetlands,  clearly  time.  If  tbere  were  evidence  of  dupll- 


that  one  of  the  obligations  of  leader- 
ship is  to  try  to  anticipate  events 
which  exp«1ence  in  the  rest  of  Oov- 


cate  actions  by  the  EPA  during  that 
period,  we  can  be  certain  that  they 
would  have  Ijeen  referred  to  today. 
They  have  not  been  because  there  is 
no  such  evidence,  because  in  general 
the  EPA  has  deferred  to  those  States 
which  have  received  the  delegation  of 
authority. 

That  does  not  mean  they  have  been 
forced  to  do  so,  but  they  have,  in  the 
interest  of  common  sense  and  preser- 
vation of  their  enforcement  resources, 
the  natural  disinclination  to  subject 
an  alleged  violator  to  two  separate  ac- 
tions. That  is  not  to  say  it  could  not 
happen  or  that  there  might  not  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  would  be  Justi- 
fied if  the  State  action,  for  example, 
were  not  vigorous  or  meaningful. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to 
reduce  litigation,  but  I  submit  it  will 
spawn  far  more  litigation  than  it  is  in- 
tended to  reduce.  How  to  decide 
whether  or  not  an  enforcement  action 
brought  by  a  State  was  or  was  not 
brought  in  good  faith  would  clearly  be 
the  subject  of  extensive  litigation,  and 
how  to  determine  after  a  penalty  has 
been  assessed  in  a  particular  case  that 
the  penalty  was  in  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  violation  or  not  would 
itself  be  the  subject  of  substantial  liti- 
gation. 

These  are  all  subjective  Judgments. 
They  are  the  products  of  enforcement 
actions  brought  in  court  in  which  both 
sides  present  their  evidence  and  then  a 
Judge  somewhere  makes  a  determina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing being  wrong  with  the  program, 
with  the  fact  being  that  every  one  of 
the  States  which  accepted  authority 
from  the  EPA  did  so  with  the  full 
public  Icnowledge  that  the  EPA  re- 
tained the  authority  to  bring  an  action 
where  it  deemed  it  appropriate,  this 
amendment  really  is  an  answer  in 
search  of  a  problem.  We  do  not  have  a 
problem.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
of  a  problem. 

In  that  event  I  think  we  ought  to 
leave  things  as  they  are.  If  a  problem 
does  occur,  if  at  some  point  duplicate 
actions  are  brought  in  a  manner  that 
are  demonstrably  harassing  or  do  not 
serve  any  useful  purpose  to  further 
the  ends  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  then 
I  think  we  ought  to  hear  that  evidence 
and.  if  appropriate,  act  on  it.  But  we 
have  not  reached  that  stage  yet. 
Therefore.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  not  to 
support  this  amendment. 

liSr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  my 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming that  until  he  has  lost  the  right 
to  modify  his  amendment,  he  cannot 
amend  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Will  the  Chair  restate 
that?  I  understood  the  Chair  to  say 
that  untU  I  have  lost  the  right  to 


amend  my  amendment.  I  cannot 
amend  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  What  the  Chair  is 
saying  is  that  the  Senator  can  modify 
his  amendment.  He  cannot  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  his  own  amend- 
ment unless  some  action  has  been 
taken. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  wiU  restate  it. 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  cleik  read  as  follows: 

In  the  nezt-to-tbe-last  line,  after  the  word 
"court,"  insert  a  period  and  strike  the  bal- 
ance of  the  amendment. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  21,  amend  Section 
309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  by  adding  to 
Section  109(d)  of  the  bill  the  foUowing  new 
Bubaection: 

"(8)  The  administrator  aball  refrain  from 
pursuing  any  enforcement  action  relating  to 
a  violation  for  which  the  Administrator  la 
authorised  to  aaaeaa  advll  penalty  If  a  State 
with  an  am>roved  NPDES  program  has  al- 
ready commenced  an  enforcement  action 
administratively,  or  in  court." 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Bir.  President,  this 
takes  into  accoimt  some  of  the  things 
which  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  have 
expressed. 

The  arguments  raised  against  the 
amendment  are  really  an  absurdity.  If 
one  were  to  follow  the  reasoning  laid 
down  by  the  Senator  from  BCaine. 
Congress  would  never  do  anything 
until  a  crisis  had  approached. 

The  obligation  of  leadership  is  to  try 
to  make  those  laws  that  we  pass  work 
to  the  extent  we  intend  them  to.  One 
of  the  extents  to  which  we  expect  a 
Clean  Water  Act  to  work  is  that  the 
States  which  wish  to  and  have  the 
competence  to  administer  their  own 
programs  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  a  position 
that  would  not  have  granted  the 
States  this  authority  at  any  time. 
There  is  also  a  position  I  have  heard 
expressed  here  today  that  there  is  a 
general  level  of  mistrust  of  these 
States.  If  that  is  the  case,  let  us  hon- 
estly take  on  the  issue  and  say  It. 

Absent  that,  can  anyone  explain  to 
me  why  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  corporate  or  individual,  should 
have  the  obligation  to  deal  with  two 
levels  of  government  at  the  same  time 
for  the  same  offense?  That  is  the  only 
purpose  of  this  amendment— that 
when  an  action  has  been  undertaken, 
you  do  not  suddenly  find  yourself  en- 
gaged on  two  fronts.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
purpose  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
clean  water,  not  some  sort  of  bureau- 
cratic harassment. 


To  say  that  it  has  not  hi^ipened  and 
a  shred  of  evidence  has  not  been  of- 
fered. I  can  offer  the  Senate  volumes 
of  cases  where  it  has  hi4>pened  in 
other  administrative  circumstances 
that  the  United  States  has  on  its 
books. 

We  have  now  a  Clean  Water  Act. 
with  new  penalties  and  a  new  set  of 
circumstances.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
as  Senators  we  cannot  look  into  the 
future  and  anticipate  problems?  Are 
we  to  be  told,  once  again,  that  we  are 
not  competent  to  lead  the  country  as 
we  are  being  asked  to  do? 

This  is  a  suggestion  that  we  do  not 
have  dual  enforcement  imposed  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
unless  there  is  some  compelling  reason 
to  do  so,  which  would  not  be  prohibit- 
ed either  under  the  act,  or  under  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  BCay  I  re^wnd  to 
the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CoHBR).  The  Senator  form  Maine. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  suggested  that  no  citizen 
of  this  country,  individual  or  corpo- 
rate, should  be  subjected  to  dual  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

B«r.  WALLOP.  No,  only  under  cir- 
cumstances that  concern  the  Senate 
on  the  Clean  Water  Act 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President 
every  citizen  of  this  country,  including 
every  person  in  this  room,  is  subject  in 
numerous  circumstances  to  dual  en- 
forcement of  the  laws. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  ac- 
tions which  you,  as  an  individual  citi- 
zen, can  take  which  would  subject  you 
to  a  prosecnition  under  State  law  and 
imder  Federal  law.  They  are  all 
through  the  law  books  of  this  country. 
Dual  prosecution,  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  is  available  to  both  Federal  and 
States,  exists  in  numerous  examples. 
It  is  in  the  criminal  law.  If  you  rob  a 
bank,  you  can  be  prosecuted  by  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government.  If 
you  are  engaged  in  any  form  of  dnig 
activity,  you  can  be  prosecuted  by  the 
State  and  the  Federal  Government.  So 
on  down  an  enormous  list.  This  is 
nothing  new. 

Generally,  State  and  Federal  au- 
thorities cooperate  to  avoid  duplicate 
prosecution.  That  is  what  has  hxch 
pened  here.  There  is  not  any  problem. 
No  evidence  of  a  problem  of  any  kind 
has  been  suggested. 

While  the  Senator  suggests  that  it  is 
leadership  to  anticipate  problems  and 
try  to  deal  with  them,  it  is  also  a  form 
of  leadership.  I  suggest,  not  to  encimi- 
l>er  the  law  books  of  this  coimtry  with 
solutions  to  problems  that  do  not 
exist.  This  is  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  it,  even  though  the  dual  authority 
has  existed  in  law  for  some  period  of 
time. 
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All  we  are  talkinv  about  here  is 
trylns  to  aolve  a  problem  that  does  not 
exist  By  strlklxw  out  the  last  two 
lines,  the  Senator  solved  one  problem 
and  created  another. 

One  reason  for  this  dual  authority, 
frankly,  is  that  there  might  be  circiun- 
stanoes  under  which  a  State  agency, 
confronted  with  a  violation  of  the  act 
by  some  significant  entity  within  that 
State,  would  be  reluctant  to  act  or  to 
act  in  a  manner  that  was  not  the  most 
vigorous.  Under  those  drcuzastances. 
the  authority  to  act  at  the  national 
level  is  preserved,  for  good  reason.  It 
has  not  been  abused.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  has  even  been  used. 

Therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
I  sulmilt  that  the  Senate  should  not 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Maine  that  the  argument  has 
gone  so  far  afield  fttun  reality  that  I 
scarcely  recognise  the  amendment 

There  is  nothing  in  this  amendment 
which  would  prevent  the  EPA  from 
acting  after  a  State  had  acted.  If  they 
thought  the  case  had  not  been  pur- 
sued vlgmously  enough. 

Why  should  corporate  or  individual 
citizens  of  America  confront  two  ad- 
ministrative procedures  at  the  same 
time  when  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  do  so?  There  is  nothing  that 
prevents  the  EPA  from  going  in  after 
these  things  are  done. 

Look  at  what  the  amendment  says: 
"refrain  fnnn  pursuing  any  enforce- 
ment action  ...  If  a  State  with  an  ap- 
proved NFDBS  program  has  already 
commenced  an  enforcement  action  ad- 
ministratively, or  in  court" 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  says. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  to  say  that  If  It  has 
not  been  done  well  enough,  the  EPA 
caimotgoln? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  That  is  what  It 
says. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  It  does  not  say  any 
such  thing,  and  the  words  cannot  be 
made  to  say  that 

Mr.  President  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  argue  on  the  basis  of  fighting 
ghosts.  There  is  one  Bngiinh  language 
we  all  speak,  and  this  is  the  one  we  are 
speaking,  and  It  does  not  prevent  them 
from  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  let  us 
agree  that  we  are  all  using  the  icng^ffh 
language.  But  the  English  language 
says  that  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
frain from  pursuing— in  other  words, 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  pursue— any  en- 
forcemmt  action  if  the  State  has  com- 
menced an  enforcement  action  admin- 
istratively or  in  court  So  the  State  is 
not  out  to  punish  these  people.  It  is 
going  to  tap  them  on  the  wrist,  but 
not  severely.  The  State  starts  an 
action,  lets  it  lay  there,  and  nothing 
hmwens.  So  what  is  left  to  be  done  for 
the  EPA?  They  cannot  do  anything  as 
long  as  that  action  Is  In  court,  because. 
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according  to  the  Wallop  amendment 
an  action  has  been  commenced:  that  Is 
aU. 

He  took  out  the  last  words.  It  is  a 
classic  case  of  trsring  to  correct  some- 
thing but  making  It  worse  by  attempt- 
ing to  do  so. 

The  State  does  not  have  to  pursue 
this.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  abrogat- 
ing thfc  ability  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ^  any  way  to  become  Involved  in 
enfon^ement  actions  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. I  think  that  to  deprive 
the  Federal  Government  of  that 
power  ithrough  the  EPA  does  not  make 
sense. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment 

The;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldoit  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President  It  is 
amiisiig  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming io  see  the  defenses  thrown  up 
against  this  rather  simple  statement 
of  States  rights. 

In  point  of  fact  the  Senator  modi- 
fied hfc  amendment  with  a  change  in 
the  language  at  the  end  because  the 
Senatok-  from  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  suggested  it 
would  [Involve  the  EPA  in  litigation. 
God  idlows  we  do  not  want  them  to  do 
that. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is 
clear.  |  have  spoken  to  it.  The  argu- 
ments ^-aised  against  it  have  not  been 
on  a  lubstantlve  basis,  but  on  the 
rather  (emotional  one  that  somehow  or 
another  the  States  cannot  be  trusted. 
If  that  is  the  case,  I  suggest  we  deal 
with  tliat  problem  more  by  removing 
the  aiAhority  of  States  to  have  en- 
fororaoent  privileges  under  the 
NPDE8  and  not  say  to  the  citizens 
who  are  the  bnmt  of  all  these  th<ng« 
that  they  have  to  confront  two  tigers 
in  the  same  cage.  One  is  generally 
plenty,  especially  when  you  take  a 
look  at  how  this  act  strengthens  the 
enf  orcttnent  provisions  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  by  increasing  dvU  penalties 
trom  $iO,000  to  $38,000  a  day.  and  by 
ng  administrative  penalties 
0.000  a  day  to  a  m^yimnwi  of 
'per  day. 

Is  plenty  of  reason  why  this 
lent  is  offered.  It  is  offered  on 
rlence  this  Senator  has  had 
tessed  in  the  procedures  by 
le  United  States  sometimes 
^  place  Its  hammer  on  the  folks 
that  it  ostensibly  serves.  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  would  say  that  we  still  are 
in  the  posture  of  trying  to  serve  our 
public,  not  to  quash  it 
I  ylel(  L 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  this  is 
not  a  suites  rights  vote.  This  is  clearly 
an  environmental  vote. 

Whao  is  being  attempted  here  in  this 
amendi  lent  is.  as  clearly  stated,  to  de- 
prive tl  e  EPA  of  having  the  power  to 
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move  if  ihe  State  commences  an 
action  administratively,  or  in  the 
courts,  and  does  nothing  further.  It 
does  not  have  to  have  good  faith.  It 
does  not  have  to  press  it  to  a  reasona- 
ble degreej  that  the  penalty  has  any 
reasonable  I  relationship  to  the  viola- 
tion. Those  words  were  taken  out  The 
vagueness  pf  them  made  it  necessary 
to  take  thekn  out  Therefore,  there  are 
not  standa^  whatsoever. 

So,  Mr.  President  we  are  up  to 
really  the  first  dear  environmental 
vote  on  thei  Clean  Water  Act 

ytt.  WAIOiOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  list  of  the 
36  States  iMth  approved  NPDES  pro- 
grams be  pointed  in  the  Rcooso. 

There  bctfng  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RcooRO.  as  follows: 

Stath  With  Airaovn  NPDES  Psoaum 
Alahsms.  California.  Colonulo.  ConnecU- 

cut    Delawslv,    Hawaii,    niinois.    Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kanaaa.  Btentucky.  Georgia.  BCaryland. 
MWilgan,  MtnnCTota.  Miaalaiippi.  Mlaaouri. 
Montana.      I 

Nebnaka.  Nevada.  Sew  Jeney.  New  York. 
North  Carclina,  North  Dakota.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Pemisylvanla. 

Rhode  lalud.  South  Carolina.  Tennevee. 
Vermont  ViMnia.  Washington.  West  Vir- 
ginia, WiaconMn.  Wyoming. 
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Mr.  WAI40P.  Mr.  President  I  have 
nothing  further  to  offer  by  way  of  ex- 
planation or  this  amendment.  I  think 
the  issue  is  clear.  It  is  not  an  environ- 
mental vot)e.  It  does  not  seek  to 
change  the  Clean  Water  Act.  It  is  only 
the  people  of  this  counUr  when  con- 
fronted with  the  problons  they  have 
!ront  one  of  them  at  a 


If  the  Senator  has 

I  shall  move  to  table. 

Will  the  Senator, 

I  withhold. 
iL.   Bfr.   President.   I 
y  just  one  point  with  the 


on  it  to 
time. 

Mr. 
nothing  fi 

Mr 
withhold 

Mr 

Mr 
wish  to  c: 
Senator. 

Mr.  WALLop.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Rhode!  Island  moved  to  table. 

Mr.  Mnt^HELL.  No;  he  withheld 
the  motion  ip  table  at  my  request. 

This  reads 

The  Administrator  shall  refrain  from  pur- 
niing  any  enlorcement  action  relating  to  a 
violation  for  ^hlch  the  Administrator  la  au- 
thorised to  nktnt  a  dvfl  penalty  If  a  State 
with  an  approved  NPDES  program  has  al- 
ready commeboed  an  enforcement  actlim 
administratively,  or  in  court. 

I  understand  the  situation  to  be,  and 
I  want  to  odDlixm  the  Senator's  inten- 
tion, that  id  many  cases  the  Adminis- 
trator can  I  pursue  an  enforcement 
action  and  be  authorized  to  assess 
both  a  civil  and  a  criminal  penalty, 
and.  therefore,  this  amendment  would 
affect  the  a^uthorlty  of  the  Adminis- 
trator under  any  action  which  he  is 
authorized  to,  not  merely  those  that 


involve  civil  penalties  since  the  au- 
thority exists  In  most  cases  to  do  both. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  But  it  is  for  a  period  of 
time  when  an  action  has  already  been 
started  administratively  or  in  court  by 
a  State.      

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Right. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  And  the  word  "re- 
frain" was  specifically  chosen.  It  does 
not  prohibit  him  forever.  It  talks 
about  a  time  when  these  procedures 
are  underway.  I  do  not  Imow  who  in 
this  room  rejoices  in  the  idea  that  you 
have  to  have  a  new  set  of  lawyers  and 
a  double-barrel  set  of  defenses  for  the 
same  event  at  the  same  moment  in 
time. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  you  do  one 
battle  at  a  time.  If  the  EPA  does  not 
like  what  the  State  has  done  or  wishes 
to  assault  that  thing  before  the  State 
has  taken  action,  nothing  in  this 
amendment  prohibits  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  understand  that, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  merely 
wanted  to  clarify  the  other  point  that 
this  applies  to  enforcement  actions  in 
which  the  EPA  administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  assess  a  civil  penalty.  In 
many  such  cases  the  administrator  is 
also  authorized  to  go  to  court  and  seek 
a  criminal  penalty.  So  this  is  not  limit- 
ed by  this  language.  I  did  not  Imow 
whether  the  Senator  intended  to  limit 
it  to  civil  penalty  action. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  Senator  did  not 

Mr.  lOTCHELL.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  The  words  are  equal 
to  the  rights  of  the  State-vproved 
program  as  weU  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent    

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  clarify 
because  reading  the  amendment  some 
might  conclude  that  it  is  limited  to  in- 
stances in  which  only  a  civil  penalty 
can  be  assessed,  but  as  the  Senator  has 
made  clear  and  undertands,  in  most  of 
these  cases  there  is  a  concurrent  au- 
thority which  could  be  utilized  in 
other  areas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  clarifica- 
tion, and  I  merely  say  in  summary  and 
repeat  that  I  believe  this  Is  an  effort 
to  solve  the  problem  that  does  exist. 

I  urge  Senators  to  support  the 
motion  to  table  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor is  maklng^^ 

Bftr.  CHAFEX.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  this 
amendment  and  the  Seiuitor  from  Wy- 
oming has  completed,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  deik  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
EastI.  and  the  Senator  from  "^rv^f 
[Mrs.  Kasskbaum]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
BrmpsRS],  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  STsmnsl  are  neoeawrlly 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nasm  26.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  12S  Leg.] 
TEA8-70 


Andren 

Brani 

Meleber 

Bsueuf 

BentMn 

Ftoffd 

mteheU 

Blden 

Olenn 

lloynOian 

Biaaaman 

Oore 

Paekwood 

Dofcn 

Oortoo 

PeU 

BoKhvttz 

Oraider 

Preader 

Bndley 

Haikln 

Praxmlrv 

BunUek 

Bart 

Pryor 

Byrd 

Bawfclni 

Biede 

Chmfee 

Betas 

RoekefeUer 

ChUe* 

BoIUngB 

Roth 

Codirmn 

Bumphrey 

Rodman 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Sarbanee 

Cnmton 

Johnston 

Saaer 

D'Amato 

Karten 

Simon 

Dufotth 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DeOoodni 

Kerry 

Stafford 

DentoD 

TriUe 

Dixdn 

Leahy 

Warner 

Dodd 

Levin 

Weleker 

Dole 

liOSBT 

Zortanky 

Durenbetser 

Mathla* 

EKleton 

Mataiinaw 
NAYS-26 

Abdnor 

BefUn 

Niinn 

Arnictrona 

Belina 

Quayle 

Domenid 

Laaalt 

Slmpaon 

Oarn 

Lone 

Stevem 

Ooldwater 

Mattlnsly 

Symms 

Oramin 

MeClure 

Thurmond 

Batch 

W>f!nnn»ll 

Wallop 

Hatfield 

Murlunnki 

WOnn 

Hecht 

Nleklee 

NOTVOTINO— 4 

Bumpen 

But 

Stennii 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  340.  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 


KO.  >41 

Mr.  BENT8EN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  conslderatloiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texaa  [Mr.  BEinaxii]. 
for  himaelf  and  Mr.  Sntpsoif,  propoaea  an 
amendment  numbered  341. 


On  page  51.  line  6.  after  "operatioiM" 
Inaert  "(Including  trananiaBion  pumping  ata- 
Uona)". 

On  page  51.  line  10.  strike  "above  back- 
ground levels". 

iii.  BENTSEN.  Vx.  President  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Smpsoii.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  two 
managers  and  I  believe  it  is  acceptable 
to  them.  The  amendment  refers  to 
page  51  of  the  bill  and  speaks  to  those 
things  for  which  the  administrator 
shall  not  require  a  permit. 

The  amendment  clarifies  that  oil 
and  gas  transmission  pumping  stations 
are  Induded  within  that  section  of  the 
bill  for  which  permits  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

The  term  would  apply  to  pumping 
and  gas  compressor  stations  for  oU  and 
gas  transmission  operations. 

For  example,  compressor  stations 
are  located  at  Intervals  along  a  pipe- 
line and  they  are  designed  to  pump 
natural  gas  through  those  under- 
ground pipelines.  These  facilities  are 
maintained  in  a  manner  comparable  to 
what  you  would  find  in  moat  residen- 
tial properties. 

These  stations  normally  require 
about  5  acres,  but  in  practice  they  wlU 
be  buffered  with  10  to  150  acres.  Tra- 
ditionally, they  are  buffered  by  grass- 
land or  timber.  Consequently,  storm 
water  runoffs  from  such  transmission 
operations  result  in  no  significant  con- 
tribution of  any  contamination  of  the 
water.  Therefore,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  be  included  in  that  list- 
ing of  eligible  categories  that  are 
under  that  section.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  satisfactory  to  this  side. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  341)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 


'  HO.  341 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  MrrcB- 

ELL,  STATFORD,  BENTSEN,  DUBSBB^GER, 

and  Mothihab,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
committee  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  CMr. 
Caunl.  for  himself.  Mr.  Staitohd.  Mr. 
OoaMMMOuiBi,  Mr.  Bsimn,  Mr.  MoTifiRAH. 
uid  Mr.  MitcHBX.  propoaes  an  amendment 
niunbered  342. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  77.  line  10.  strike  "paragraph" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

On  page  77.  after  line  10,  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Sums  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  307  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  19<8  shaU  be  aUotted  for 
each  such  year  by  the  Administrator  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1988.  Sums  authorised 
for  such  flscal  years  shall  be  allotted  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  followbv  table: 
State: 

Alabama . „ 
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Alaska. 


0.012443 
0.007331 
0.013442 
0.000003 
0.061968 
0.009785 
0.013443 
O.OOSOOl 


Georgia.. 
HawaU... 
Idaho... 


Illinois.. 


Indiana. 


Iowa... 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana.. 


Maine. 


Arlaona  ............„.....„.„„......„„ 

Arkansas.....„„.... .„„.... .... 

California ". 

Colorado .™..._.„™„...__.„„. 

Connecticut i!.™"!"™ 

Delaware . , 

District  of  Columbia 0.005988 

Florida 0.044973 

0.014849 
0.007440 
0.005958 
0.039186 
0.030881 
0.013614 
0.011041 
0.014975 
0.014314 
0.009346 
0.030955 
0.036038 
0.037355 
0.015935 
0.013443 
0.035305 
0.005411 
0.006257 
0.005958 
0.013443 
0.048643 

0.005958 

New  York 0.096133 

North  Carolina .. 0.016094 

North  Dakota 0.004858 

Ohio 0.048776 

Oklahoma  __...^ ......... 0.009883 

Oregon 0.011794 


Maryland. 


Massachusetts. 
Michigan. 


Minnesota, 


ipl. 


Missouri. 
Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Nevada. 


New  Hampshire , 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico. 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 


South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee _...^», . 

Texas ™™™..™;™."!."~  o!o63e34 

Utah. 


0.034330 
0.007428 
0.013337 
0.005958 
0.016597 


Vermimt. 

VirginU 

Washington. 


West  Virginia.. 


0.006445 
0.005958 
0.017733 
0.038533 

- 0.013507 

Wisconsin .. 0.033433 

Wyoming 0.005359 

American  Samoa 0.000778 

Northern  Marinnas 0.000531 

Puerto  Rico 0.013583 

Trust  Territory 0.001403 

Virgin  Islands 0.000463 

On  page  77.  line  11,  strike  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 


On  ^age  77.  lines  13  and  13.  strike  "fiscal 
years  i986.  1987,  1988.  1989,  and  1990"  and 
Insert  fn  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  years  1989  and 
1990". 

On  aage  83.  line  10.  strike  "IVi  percen- 
tum"  tpd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1  pereen- 
tum  (Curing  fiscal  years  1988,  1987,  and 
1988)  or  m  percentum  (during  fiscal  years 
1989  a»d  1990)". 

On  aage  86,  line  7.  strike  "Sums"  and 
insert  fai  Ueu  thereof  "For  fiscal  yean  1989 
and  1990,  sums". 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Blr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  dlstin- 
Kiiishtd  Senator  from  *^i«^higan.  Sena- 
tor Ldmi.  be  added  as  a  oosponsor. 

ThdPRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out oqlectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  allotment  formula  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  construction  grants.  As  the 
Chair  knows,  in  the  committee  biU  was 
an  allotment  formula.  That  aroused 
some  problems.  The  allotment  formu- 
la wasia  change  from  the  1981  law. 

Theichanges  came  about  for  a  varie- 
ty of  itoasons. 

Onct  there  was  a  new  need  survey 
conducted  in  which  the  States  were  to 
set  fovth.  with  the  help  of  EPA,  their 
needs  us  of  1984. 

Two,  in  1981,  the  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain Items  was  revised.  In  other  worcis, 
no  longer  were  the  collectors  permit- 
ted to  be  included  as  in  the  needs  for- 
mula. 

No  Ipnger  were  the  combined  sewer 
overflow  requirements  permitted  to  be 
in  the  formula. 

Thu8,  that  changed  the  items  that 
went  into  the  formula  and  affected  it. 

One  thing  would  have  been  to  just 
accept  current  law,  just  go  along  with 
the  lafr  as  It  previously  existed  with- 
out considering  these  revisions  that 
had  taken  place  under  the  1981  law, 
without  considering  the  change  In 
needs  $a  being  reported  In  from  the 
States^ 

However,  we  did  not  think  that  was 
fair,  so  in  the  committee  we  revised 
the  formula  and  presented  it  here. 
There  were  some  objections,  and  those 
were  u^iderstandable. 

Somt  of  the  States  took  some  pre- 
cipitous drops. 

We  then  arrived  at  a  compromise 
with  those  who  were  principally  ob- 
jecting. 

Under  the  compromise,  the  follow- 
ing Itetu  came  Into  effort. 

One.,  there  was  an  85-percent  hold 
harmless  for  the  so-called  tier  1 
Stotes.,  That  is  what  you  call  the 
larger  $tates. 

Two.;  there  was  a  cap  of  20  percent 
on  the  increases  In  the  so-called  tier  2 
and  tier  3  States,  which  are  the  small- 
er States.  Although  in  some  instances 
what  tjiey  would  have  received  under 
the  formula  would  have  been  larger, 
there  t  a  cap  of  20  percent  Included 
there.  We  also  provide  that,  although 
the  aU  >tment  formula  as  It  now  is  in 
the  bl]  1  Is  for  5  years,  through  1990, 
the    compromise    formula   will    only 
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apply  for  S  years.  Then  we  shall  go  to 
the  commpttee  formula  for  the  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Pretiident.  like  all  compromises, 
this  does  iot  make  everybody  happy, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  one  in 
that,  where  some  of  the  States  had.  as 
I  mentioned  earlier,  taken  dramatic 
cuts,  those  cuts  were  reduced  to  some 
degree.  Let  us  look,  for  example,  at 
New  York.  New  York,  imder  the  com- 
mittee fortiula,  is  currently  receiving 
$230  mllllbn.  Under  the  committee 
bill,  they  y^ovlA  have  gone  to  $213  mil- 
lion. This  buts  them  at  $228  million. 
In  other  w>rd8.  they  go  up  some  $15 
million.      I 

So  it  is  for  a  variety  of  the  other 
States.  m<ktly  in  the  New  England 
States,  mokt  of  which  had  the  com- 
bined sewef  and  overflows,  which  were 
taken  out  ^  1971. 

There  w^re  some  who  thought  we 
should  to  to  the  so-called  Durenberger 
formula.  Indeed.  In  that  Instance, 
many  of  (the  so-called  larger  States 
would  have  gone  up  not  from  the 
original  formula  but  from  the  commit- 
tee formula.  The  trouble  with  that  is 
that  that  'formula  would  not  have 
passed.  It  i  would  have  caused  some 
States  to  drop  precipitately.  We  are 
particularly  referring  to  the  smaller 
States.        I 

Mr.  President,  in  the  smaller  States, 
we  did  hav6,  as  Is  quite  common  in  leg- 
islation of  this  sort,  the  one-half  per- 
cent minimum  That  Is,  no  State  went 
below  or  w^  entitled  to  less  than  one- 
half  percet^.  This  is  rather  a  common 
basis  to  usej  In  our  formulas  as  we  have 
used  in  others. 

I  see  my  food  friend  from  Minnesota 
is  up  here  to  contest  whether  the 
Durenberger-Moynlhan  proi>osal 

would  have  passed  or  not.  I  indicated 
it  would  not.  One  of  the  problems  with 
the  Mosmlnan-Durenberger  formula  Is 
that,  as  I  ibentloned  earlier,  If  it  had 
gone  Into  effect,  some  States  would 
have  declined  precipitately. 

Let  us  take  North  Dakota.  It  would 
have  gon?  from  $11  million,  which 
they  are  cubently  getting,  down  to  $4 
million.  I  mjight  Just  casually  point  out 
Rhode  IsUind  would  have  dropped 
from  $16  million  to  $7  million,  which 
would  not  have  been  greeted  with 
cheers. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  full  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished .ranldng  member  of  the 
subcommlttiee.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr',  Mitchell],  and  myself, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
support  thU  compromise. 

Mr.  DUIfENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  th^  year  1829  the  nation  of 
Canada  begtui  what  many  believe  Is  its 
greatest  Engineering  achievement. 
This  project  Is  called  the  Welland 
Ship  Canal.  It  forms  the  navigable  wa- 
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terway  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Erie  and  is  26  miles  long.  These 
two  lakes  are  also  connected  by  the  Ni- 
agara River,  but  to  the  delight  of  hon- 
ejrmooners  for  decades,  navigation  of 
the  Niagara  Is  not  possible. 

So  we  have  the  Welland  Canal.  It  is 
an  Important  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  system.  It  makes  the  city  of 
Duluth,  in  my  home  State  of  Minneso- 
ta, an  international  sei^iort.  The  canal 
has  been  continuously  improved,  most 
recently  in  1973.  That  project  to 
straighten  8  miles  of  the  ship  channel 
cost  $110  million.  The  Welland  Canal 
Is,  then,  a  vital  water  resources  project 
which  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region. 

But  like  so  many  manmade  wonders 
of  the  world,  the  Welland  has  had 
other  consequences.  One  of  these  was 
an  environmental  disaster  of  consider- 
able proportioiL  Construction  of  the 
canal  allowed  a  species  of  fish  com- 
monly called  the  lamprey  eel  to  mi- 
grate into  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes— es- 
pecially to  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

The  lamprey  eel  Is  one  of  the  least 
developed  of  the  class  of  *nimiti« 
called  vertebrates.  Vertebrates  gener- 
ally have  backbones.  Lampreys  do  not. 
They  are  long— up  to  30  inches- 
needle-shaped  creatures  that  attach 
themselves  to  their  prey  by  a  sucking 
mouth.  Using  their  teeth,  they  cut 
Into  their  prey  and  suck  out  the  blood 
and  bodily  fluids.  Diirlng  a  lifetime, 
one  lamprey  will  consume  up  to  20 
pounds  of  other  fish. 

Because  it  was  not  native  to  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes,  the  sudden  infes- 
tation of  lamprey  eels  greatly  uiwet 
the  biological  balance  in  the  lakes. 
The  principal  victim  of  the  lamprey 
invasion  was  the  lake  trout.  At  one 
time,  lake  trout  were  almost  complete- 
ly destroyed  in  Lake  Huron  and  Lake 
Michigan.  I  will  quote  briefly  from  an 
article  published  by  the  Conservation 
Foundation  on  this  subject: 

The  speed  of  the  decline  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  1943.  6.8  million  pounds  of 
trout  were  taken  from  (Lake)  Michigan, 
whereas,  in  1953,  the  catch  was  down  to 
4,000  pounds.  It  is  difficult  now  to  imagine 
the  magnitude  of  the  lamprey  feeding 
frenzy.  At  peak  abundance  in  Lake  Michi- 
gan alone  they  destroyed  5  million  pounds 
of  fish  annually.  With  lake  trout  gone  the 
predators  turned  to  burbot,  chub,  whitefish, 
lake  herring,  perch  and  walleyes. 

As  I  said— an  environmental  disaster 
of  considerable  proportion.  The 
"frenzy"  referred  to  in  the  article  <x:- 
curred  when  I  was  a  young  man,  well 
before  the  environmental  movement 
swept  the  country.  But  I  remember 
the  impression  it  made  in  the  Oreat 
Lakes  region.  It  was  a  striking  sign 
that  our  human  activities  can  drasti- 
cally alter  vast  natural  resources  In 
fundamental  ways. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  this  bit  of  nat- 
ural history  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Senate  because  I  beUeve  the  bill 
before  us  Is.  in  one  req)ect  at  least,  the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  lanuney  eel.  I 
speak,  as  my  oolleagues  expect,  of  the 
new  allocation  formula  for  the  Con- 
struction Orants  Program  which  is 
contained  in  this  legislation. 

I  believe  this  formula  threatens  a 
truly  national  resource— «  continental 
resource— the  Oreat  Lakes— with  last- 
ing environmental  harm.  The  effect  of 
adopting  this  formula  would  be  to 
reduce  sewage  treatment  construction 
expenditures  in  the  eight  Oreat  Lakes 
States  by  nearly  $200  million  per 
year— each  and  every  year. 

Because  our  Nation  so  highly  values 
the  Oreat  Lakes,  we  have  entered  into 
treaties  and  agreements  with  Canada 
to  protect  the  water  quality  In  the 
lakes.  The  formula  reported  by  the 
committee  violates  those  treaties  and 
agreements.  In  fact.  Canada  filed  a 
note  of  diplomatic  protest  with  the 
State  Department  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  reported.  The  diplomatic  note  fol- 
lowed a  letter  written  by  Ambassador 
Ootlieb  to  the  committee  chairman  at 
the  time  of  markup. 

Let  me  read  the  text  of  the  Canadi- 
an diplomatic  protest  Into  the  RBOoao 
at  this  point: 

The  Timhassy  of  Canada  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  United  States  Department 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  refer  an 
amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  passed 
by  the  United  States  Senate's  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  on  May  1, 
1985. 

The  Oovemment  of  Canada  is  concerned 
that  the  amendment,  which  designates  an 
allocation  formula  for  funding  municipal 
sewage  facilities,  would,  if  given  full  ctsa- 
gressional  approval,  significantly  rfitninhh 
United  States  Federal  contributions  to 
projects  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin.  This  may 
have  implications  for  the  United  States  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  commitments  undor  the 
Canada-United  States  Oreat  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1978. 

The  Government  of  Canada  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  latest  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission's  Oreat  Lakes 
Water  QuaUty  Board  indicate*  that  the 
Oreat  Lakes  States  wHl  not  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  Agreement 
for  several  years.  The  Agreement  commits 
both  (Canada  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide "financial  assistance  to  construct  pub- 
licly owned  waste  treatment  works"  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  region.  The  Oovemment  of 
Canada  is  concerned  that  reduced  funding 
for  such  works  at  this  time  could  further 
delay  compliance.  In  this  context,  the  Em- 
bassy would  be  grateful  to  receive  informa- 
tion on  which  Oreat  Lakes  facilities  would 
be  affected  by  the  amendment 

In  view  of  the  oonoems  set  out  above,  the 
Embassy  requests  the  Department  of  State 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Congression- 
al  Committees  deaUng  with  reauthoriiation 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  potoitlal  impli- 
cations for  the  Canada-United  States  Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  the 
Senate  Committee  amendment  of  the  waste 
water  treatment  funding  formula.  The  Em- 
bassy further  requests  that  the  text  of  this 
note  be  made  available  to  these  Committees. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  United 


States  Department  of  State  the  aasuraooes 
of  its  highest  coDsideratioa. 

Mr.  President,  this  note  was  initialed 
by  the  Ambassador  of  Canada  and 
dated  May  14. 1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  f nm  Ambassador 
Ootlieb  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Conunittee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Wotks.  dated  April  30,  1985. 
also  be  printed  in  the  Rnxno  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoid.  as  follows: 


WatMHtHon,  DC  April  30.  lUS. 
Hon.  RoBBR  T.  Surpoas. 
Okaimutn,  CommiUee  on  EnvlTX>nment  and 
PvtMe  Work*.  WaOHntton.  DC. 

DisB  SiaAToa  SzArroas:  We  have  just 
learned  that  an  amendment  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  having  potentiaUy  adverse  impli- 
cations tar  Oreat  Lakes  water  quaUty  wHl 
l>e  considered  in  your  committee  on  May  L 
1985. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment would  designate  an  aUocatlop  formula 
for  fimding  municipal  sewerage  facilities 
which  would  substantially  «««"«"«■*«  federal 
contrlbutlans  to  projects  in  the  Oreat  Lakes 
basin.  This  eould  jeopardlK  the  United 
States  ability  to  meet  its  oommttments 
under  the  1978  Canada-TWA  Oreat  Lakes 
Water  QuaUty  Agreement 

According  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
International  Joint  Comndssion's  Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Board,  the  Oreat 
Lakes  states  are  stai  a  few  years  away  from 
compliance  with  the  objectives  of  the  Agree- 
ment 

As  I  am  sure  you  know,  under  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  both  coun- 
tries made  a  commitment  to  provkle  "finan- 
cial amrtstsnce  to  ooostruct  pubUely  owned 
waste  treatment  works"  in  the  Oreat  Lakes 
region. 

I  would  therefore  be  most  grateful  if  you 
would  take  into  consideration  the  coDoeras 
noted  above  should  any  measure  be  pro- 
posed which  could  have  a  negative  impact 
on  United  States  obligations  arising  from 
the  Agreement 

Yours  sincerely. 

AUJUfOoiUB. 

Ambttt$ttdor. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  we  must  ask  ourselves 
why  the  Environment  C<mmiittee  of 
the  U.8.  Senate  would  change  the  for- 
mula for  sewer  grants  to  the  point 
that  a  national  treasure  like  the  Oreat 
Lakes  is  threatened  and  our  dearest 
friend  In  the  community  of  natliHis  is 
f  iUng  diplomatic  protests? 

We  all  know  and  have  deep  regard 
for  the  record  of  environmental  pro- 
tection and  resource  conservation  es- 
tablished by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Staptoid].  The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  managers  of 
this  bill,  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  and  Bfalne  [Mr.  Cbafce  and  Mr. 
MncHiLL},  always  reliable  and  unself- 
ish defenders  of  natural  resources. 
The  Senate  knows  them  as  such.  We 
hold  each  of  these  friends  and  col- 
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leagues  in  the  highest  regard.  And 
hafllng  as  they  do  from  New  »!?^1mm<. 
they  are  all  dose  neighbors  of  Canada 
and  the  Great  Lakes  regkm. 

So  why  are  they  proposing  that  we 
change  the  formula?  That's  the  first 
question  that  should  be  asked.  The 
committee  is  proposing  that  the  for- 
mula be  changed.  And  before  we  go  on 
to  consider  alternatives— other  formu- 
las—we ought  to  examine  the  reasons 
that  the  committee  gives  to  Justify  the 
changes  it  proposes. 

For  instance,  if  the  cinnmittee  were 
proposing  these  changes  because  it  be- 
lieved that  the  changes  were  necessary 
to  improve  water  quality  on  a  national 
basis,  then  there  might  be  good  reason 
to  support  the  committee  bilL  The 
purpose  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is  to 
improve  water  quality.  The  Senate 
relies  on  the  expertise  of  the  commit- 
tee to  design  programs  that  will 
achieve  that  objective.  So  if  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  Senate  and  said  we 
need  this  formula  to  improve  water 
quality  we  would  owe  them  some  def- 
erence. We  would  want  to  defer  to 
their  Judgment  as  Is  the  custom  in  the 
Senate. 

But  is  that.  In  fact,  what  the  com- 
mittee is  saying?  No.  The  committee 
freely  admits  that  the  changes  they 
are  proposing  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Improving  water  quality.  Let  me  quote 
the  committee  report  on  this  point: 

The  IMl  amendmenU  directed  the  prep*- 
mtion  of  a  needi  auirey  in  which  the  allot- 
ment of  sewage  treatment  cmstruction 
funds  could  be  related  to  water  quality  Im- 
IHOvementa,  rather  than  merely  to  the  esti- 
mated dollar  costs  of  pnqMsed  treatment  fa- 
cilities. The  19M  needs  survey  does  contain 
a  water  quality  assessment,  but  information 
was  not  available  in  suffldent  detail  on 
which  to  base  state-by-state  allotments. 

So  the  formula  changes  proposed  by 
the  ccHnmittee  are  not  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  improvements  in 
water  qtuUity.  And  we  owe  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  formula  no 
deference  on  that  count. 

If  the  committee  were  proposing 
some  major  restructuring  of  the  con- 
struction grants  program  to  make  sure 
that  it  better  reflects  national  needs 
and  budgetary  resources,  then  a 
change  in  the  formula  might  be  neces- 
sary. We  might  need  to  tighten  up  the 
program  and  we  would  want  to  defer 
to  the  committee's  Judgment  on  how 
to  do  that. 

Is  the  committee  proposing  such 
changes?  No.  A  restructuring  of  the 
program  was  made  by  the  1981  amend- 
ments. Funding  levels  were  cut  drasti- 
cally. Certain  types  of  sewer  projects 
were  dropped  from  the  list  of  those  el- 
igible for  Federal  funds.  The  National 
Government  quit  subsidizing  growth. 
And  the  formula  was  changed.  But  no 
such  restructuring  is  being  proposed 
this  year.  The  committee  does  not  at- 
tempt to  Justify  its  proposed  realloca- 
tion by  arguing  that  there  is  a  new 


prognun  which  requires  a  change  in 
the  distribution  of  funds.  So  we  owe 
the  oommittee  no  deference  on  that 
count 

Soi^etimes  formulas  designed  here 
in  thf  Congress  turn  out  to  be  fatally 
flawed  when  put  into  practice  out  in 
the  field.  I  think  of  the  general  reve- 
nue ayiaring  formula,  for  instance.  Be- 
causei  of  a  quirk  in  that  statistical 
modd  many  small  cities  in  New  Jersey 
have  changed  their  form  of  govern- 
ment to  townships  so  that  they  would 
receive  more  Federal  funds.  Flaws  like 
that  should  be  fixed. 

But  is  anyone  here  claiming  that  the 
curr^t  formula  for  the  construction 
grant!  program  is  in  some  way  so 
badljn  flawed  that  it  needs  correction? 
No.  I|i  fact,  the  committee  received  a 
letter!  from  the  association  of  State 
and  ^terstate  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administrators— an  organization 
representing  all  50  States  and  the  ter- 
ritories—which indicated  that  it  was 
their  Judgment  that  the  formula 
should  not  be  changed  at  all— that  the 
current  formula  woiiced  Just  fine.  So 
we  owe  the  committee  no  deference  on 
that  oount. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xinanlmotis  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  ASIWPCA  be 
print^  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoss,  as  follows: 

^psociATioii  or  Star  ams 
brrsRSTATK  Water  Poixutioh 

ComsoL  AsimnsTaAToas. 
WoMhiitaton.  DC.  April  5.  IMS. 
Hon.  IloBiBT  T.  STArroBD. 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wathiliffton,  DC. 

Dka*  Skkator  STArroRo:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  recent  request  for  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  general  sense  and  the 
perspectives  of  the  Association  of  SUte  and 
Intersfjate  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istrators memlMnhip  concerning  the  revi- 
sion ol  the  existing  allocation  formula  and 
federal  cost  share  (56%)  for  the  municipal 
sewage  treatment  fadllltles  grant  program. 

Let  me  empliasize  from  the  outset  that 
while  these  subjects  were  not  discussed  as  a 
part  ai  the  ASIWPCA  prioriUes  for  the  re- 
authofzation  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (copy 
attached),  it  is  clearly  the  sense  of  the 
ASIWPCA  Board  of  Direction  and  majority 
of  tbq  SUtes  attending  ASIWPCA's  mid- 
winter membership  meeting,  that  the  exist- 
ing f  ottnula  and  cost  share  are  adequate  and 
need  i«Dt  be  addressed  as  a  part  of  the  Con- 
sressl<>ial  reauthorisation  process.  This  is 
emphasized  by  several  State  Directors  after 
the  President's  FY  M  Budget 
and  tlie  concept  of  a  four  year  phase  out  of 
the  coastruction  grants  program. 

While  not  every  State  concurs  with  the 
above,  ;a  majority  of  ASIWPCA  membership 
can  agtee  to  stay  with  the  status  quo  for  the 
allocaHlon  and  federal  cost  share  for  con- 
structi>n  grants  in  the  hope  of  moving  ex- 
peditiously to  reauthorize  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

If  f ilrther  information  is  desirable  please 
feel  fr^  to  contact  me  at  202-434-7782. 
lost  sincerely. 

Rabbi  J.  Savaoz. 
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Mr.  Dl]|RENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, some  may  argue  today  that  this 
change  in  allocation  is  necessary  to 
update  the  needs  assessment.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  made  much  of  this 
point  during  committee  markup. 

Every  2|  years,  the  Environmental 
Protectionj  Agency  goes  out  and  sur- 
veys the  {States  to  determine  their 
needs  for  sewer  construction  fimds. 
This  so-caBed  needs  assessment  simply 
totals  up  all  the  costs  of  all  the  pro- 
posed projects  which  are  eligible  for 
Federal  asUstance.  It  is  updated  every 
2  years,  ithe  allocations  reported  by 
the  committee  use  data  from  the  1984 
needs  assessment  which  is  newer 
data— mort  relevant  data.  I  suppose— 
than  the  data  that  was  used  to  craft 
the  formula  in  1981. 

If  all  the  committee  proposed  was  to 
adjust  the  allocations  to  reflect  this 
new  data,  and  provided  that  we  could 
agree  thai  the  methodology  of  the 
1984  needfl  assessment  made  sense,  the 
committee  might  have  a  strong  case 
for  its  proDoeed  changes. 

But  is  il  simply  an  update  of  the 
lent  which  has  caused 
to  change  the  alloca- 
hlch  has  resulted  in  a  large 
ids  from  some  States  to 
The  allocation  is  a  two- 
;.  One  part  raw  data  called 
the  needs!  assessment,  and  a  second 
part  whic%  is  the  underlying  mathe- 
matical model— the  computer,  if  you 
will,  throiigh  which  the  data  is  proc- 
essed.       I 

The  committee  is  proposing  funda- 
mental chimges  not  only  in  the  raw 
data,  but  iio  that  underlying  model  as 
well.  Thei«  were  no  tiers  in  the  old 
formula.  There  were  no  logarithms  in 
the  old  formula.  There  was  no  need 
imder  the  old  formula  to  guarantee 
five  very  medium,  very  average  States 
1V4  percent  of  the  national  pie.  What- 
ever the  actual  need  as  measured  by 
the  EPA  nudy,  it  is  those  changes  to 
the  tmderlylng  model— especially  the 
overallocaltton  of  dollars  to  tiers  n  and 
m— and  not  an  update  of  the  needs 
assessment^  which  is  causing  the  great 
shift  of  f oijtunes  among  the  States. 

The  altdmative  formulas  that  will 
be  consider  later  today  will  also  use 
the  1984  njeeds  assessment.  So  we  owe 
the  committee  no  deference  for  the 
reason  that  Its  data  is  now  better  than 
it  had  been  or  is  better  than  ours. 

Well,  what  Justification  does  the 
committee  give  for  its  proposed 
changes  in  the  formula?  There  is  only 
one  short!  statement  issued  by  the 
committee  that  could  in  any  sense  be 
called  a  Justification.  It  appears  on 
page  57  of  the  conunittee  report  and  I 
read  it  to  the  Senate: 

Those  Stajtes  with  very  smaU  remaining 
needs  were  identified.  These  are  the  States 
which  need  somewhat  more  than  an  allot- 
ment strictly  on  their  share  of  needs.  In 
order  to  liaw  a  manageable  program  of  suf- 
ficient size  tt>  make  meaningful  investments 


in  sewage  treatment  facilities.  Also,  especial- 
ly for  those  among  these  States  whose  share 
would  be  droming  substantially  because  of 
changes  in  needs  and  allotment  formulas,  a 
larger  share  is  needed  to  assure  program 
momentum  and  avoid  disruption. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  say: 
In  allotment  formulas  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past,  these  purposes  have 
been  served  by  a  flat  mtnimimri  allotment 
per  State  of  one-half  of  one  percent.  This  Is 
somewliat  arbitrary,  and  diverts  a  larger 
share  of  the  total  to  smaller  States  than 
would  result  from  their  raw  needs.  Because 
the  numlxr  of  such  States  is  growing,  as  the 
construction  grants  program  nears  Its  objec- 
tives, a  mechanism  was  sought  for  assuring 
adequate  program  size  for  smaller  States. 
This  approach  is  more  reflective  of  needs 
and  less  arbitrary  than  the  mtwimnm  alloca- 
tion approach. 

That's  the  committee's  Justification 
for  the  changes  that  it  proposes  In  the 
allocation  formula,  lii.  President. 

That  would  be  an  interesting  state- 
ment if  it  were  true.  But  it's  not.  The 
committee  says,  and  again  I  quote  that 
section: 

This  approach  Is  more  reflective  of  needs 
and  less  art>itrary  than  the  minimum  alloca- 
tion approach. 

That's  a  falsehood.  Mr.  President. 
That's  the  committee's  sole  Justifica- 
tion of  its  proposed  change  in  the  allo- 
cation formula.  And  it  is  not  a  true 
statement. 

The  committee  creates  three  tiers  of 
States  under  its  formula.  The  tier  of 
smallest  States— tier  ni— contains  13 
States.  All  have  less  than  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  acttial  national  need.  In 
total,  those  13  States  would  get  3.7 
percent  of  the  pot,  if  the  allocation 
were  done  solely  on  the  basis  of  actual 
needs  as  measured  by  the  EPA  needs 
assessment  survey. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  used  the 
guaranteed  one-half  of  1  percent  mlni- 
mtmi  in  current  law,  those  13  States 
would  get  6.5  percent  of  the  national 
total. 

Is  the  conunittee  assignment  more 
reflective  of  actual  need  than  the  cur- 
rent formula  as  is  claimed  by  the  com- 
mittee report?  No.  The  conunittee  as- 
signs those  13  States  8.5  percent  of  the 
total  available  for  construction  grants. 
The  Tninimiim  of  6.5  percent  as  guar- 
anteed by  current  law  was  not  enough 
for  the  committee,  which  includes 
members  from  8  of  the  13  States  in 
tier  III.  They  went  for  even  more. 
They  had  to  have  8.5  percent  of  the 
total.  More  than  double  their  percent- 
age of  the  actual  national  needs. 

On  top  of  that,  the  committee  for- 
mula creates  a  second  tier  of  eight 
States  which  also  get  an  arbitrary 
guarantee  of  grant  dollars  over  and 
above  the  allocation  they  would  re- 
ceive on  a  needs  basis. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  single  reason 
the  committee  offers  to  explain  the 
fundamental  changes  in  the  formula 
that  it  proposes  turns  out  not  even  to 
be  true.  And  we  certainly  owe  the  com- 


mittee no  deference  for  statements 
that  aren't  supported  by  the  facts. 

Why  is  the  Committee  aa  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Woiks  of  the  VS. 
S«iate  proposing  a  change  in  the  Con- 
struction Grants  Program— changes 
that  according  the  to  the  Government 
of  Canada  violate  international  trea- 
ties and  agreemmts  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  water  quality  of  the  Great 
Lakes? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  that 
question.  Politics.  Pure  and  simple  pol- 
itics. The  sole  intent  of  the  changes 
that  the  c(munittee  Is  proposing  is  to 
put  more  dollars  into  the  hands  of  the 
smaller  States  that  are  overrn>reaent- 
ed  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  than  they  get  under 
the  current  formula.  I  have  read  the 
committee  report.  I  have  searehed  the 
record.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  members  of  the  committee.  I 
have  looked  closely  to  see  if  there  is 
some  good  reason  for  this  formula  and 
always  the  bottom  line  is  the  same. 
They  always  end  up  saying.  "Well, 
look  how  much  more  I'm  going  to 
get." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commit- 
tee has  spmt  a  great  deal  of  time  de- 
signing this  formula.  It  is  complex  in 
its  detail,  beyond  the  understanding  of 
most  Members  of  the  Senate.  The 
staff  of  the  conunittee  proudly  boasts 
that  it  spent  4  monttis  putting  this 
formula  together.  Thirty-two  States 
are  better  off  than  imder  current  law, 
Just  enough  to  assure  the  60  votes 
needed  for  cloture.  In  addition  to  13 
members  of  the  Environment  Commit- 
tee, the  majority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority whip  benefit  from  the  changes 
proposed,  always  a  help  in  getting  a 
bill  scheduled  on  the  Senate  floor. 

So  it  is  a  carefully  designed  formula, 
but  designed  with  only  one  purpose  in 
mind,  that  purpose  was  not  to  improve 
water  quality,  the  purpose  was  not  to 
protect  Important  national  resources 
like  the  Great  Lakes,  that  purpose  was 
not  to  meet  United  States  obligations 
under  International  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, we  are  not  asked  to  correct  a 
flaw  In  the  formula,  or  restructure  the 
program,  or  save  money,  or  match 
grant  dollars  to  needs  as  assessed  in 
the  most  recent  survey,  or  prevent  dis- 
ruption in  the  programs  of  some  littie 
Stotes. 

We  are  asked  by  the  committee  to 
make  these  changes  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  the  desire  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  more 
dollars  for  their  States.  And  the 
Senate  has  no  obligation  to  defer  to 
the  formula  politics  of  this  committee 
or  any  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  if  at  this  point  In  the  discus- 
sion we  had  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  workings  of  the  conunittee  formu- 
la. I  shall  endeavor  now  to  provide  the 
Senate  with  a  step-by-step  explanation 
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of  the  mathematical  model  that  the 
committee  has  designed. 

It  all  begins  with  a  needs  assessment 
performed  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  As  I  said  earlier  this 
assessment  is  done  every  2  years  and 
the  results  are  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
a  report. 

Essentially,  EPA  hires  contractors 
which  go  to  each  State  and  work  with 
the  State's  pollution  control  agency  to 
determine  how  many  dollars  of 
planned  sewage  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  are  eligible  for  Federal 
funding. 

Until  1981  there  were  seven  catego- 
ries eligible  for  Federal  grant  dollars. 
Those  seven  categories  were:  second- 
ary  treatment,  advanced  treatmmt.  in- 
fQtration/inflow.  rqdaeement  and  re- 
habilitation, new  collector  sewers,  new 
interceptor  sewers,  and  comMned 
sewer  overflow.  As  part  of  the  1981 
amendments  three  of  those  categories 
eligible  for  funding  were  droived. 
Sewer  rehabOltation.  new  collector 
sewers,  and  omnbtned  sewer  overflow 
are  no  longer  fully  eligible  for  Federal 
funds.  That  has  worked  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  stnne  States.  Those  States 
which  are  growing  very  rapidly,  like 
Texas  and  Florida  and  which  have  a 
need  for  new  systems  can  no  longer 
oount  on  their  planned  collector 
sewers.  And  States  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  which  have  large  ocmi- 
bined  sewer  overflow  problems  and  a 
need  to  rehabilitate  »»i«ting  systems 
don't  get  to  count  those  needs,  either. 
Governors  have  the  option  to  use  up 
to  20  percent  of  their  funds  for 
projects  in  these  three  categories.  But 
since  they  are  no  longer  fully  eligible 
for  Federal  dollars,  needs  in  these 
three  categories  are  not  counted  in  the 
new  committee  formula. 

So  we  start  with  the  raw  State 
needs— as  determined  by  EPA— for  sec- 
ondary and  advanced  sewage  treat> 
ment.  for  the  correction  of  sewer  infil> 
tration  problems  and  for  new  intercep- 
tor sewers. 

The  next  step  In  the  oommittee  tat- 
mula  is  to  divide  the  States  hito  three 
tiers  based  on  their  share  of  these 
needs.  Tier  III  is  a  group  of  the  13 
States  with  the  smallest  needs.  They 
each  have  less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  the  national  need  as  meas- 
ured by  EPA.  These  13  States  are: 
Alaska.  Nebraska.  Hawaii.  Rhode 
Island.  Idaho,  New  Mexico.  Nevada, 
Vermont.  South  Dakota.  Delaware, 
Montana,  Wyoming  and  North 
Dakota. 

The  second  tier— tier  n— is  a  group 
of  eight  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  have  between  one-half 
of  1  percent  and  1  percent  of  the  na^ 
tional  need  as  measured  by  the  EPA 
survey.  These  States  are:  Utah. 
Kansas.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Arkansas, 
Colorado  and  Maine. 
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The  final  tier— tier  I— iiicludes  the 
30  States  with  the  greatest  need.  They 
each  have  1  percent  or  more  of  the  na- 
tional needs  in  the  four  categories 
fully  eligible  for  Federal  funding. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
signing the  committee  formula  is  to  al- 
locate the  $2.4  billion  authorization 
among  the  various  tiers.  It  Is  at  this 
point  that  all  the  trouble  arises. 
Rather  than  give  each  tier  of  States 
dollars  according  to  its  needs,  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  greatly  over-allocate 
dollars  to  the  smaller  States. 

The  13  States  in  tier  ni  have  alto- 
gether only  3.7  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional needs.  But  the  committee  chose 
to  give  these  13  States  8.5  percent  of 
the  national  dollars,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  they  should  have  gotten. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  of  de- 
signing the  committee  formula  is  to  al- 
locate the  $2.4  billion  authorization 
among  the  various  tiers.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  all  the  trouble  arises. 
Rather  than  give  each  tier  of  States 
dollars  according  to  its  needs,  the  com- 
mittee chose  to  greatly  over-allocate 
dollars  to  the  smaller  States. 

The  13  States  in  tier  in  have  alto- 
gether only  3.7  percent  of  the  total  na- 
tional needs.  But  the  committee  chose 
to  give  these  13  States  8.5  percent  of 
the  national  dollars,  more  than  twice 
the  amount  they  should  have  gotten. 

The  eight  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  tier  n  have  among  them 
a  total  of  6  percent  of  the  fully  eligible 
national  needs.  But  the  committee 
chose  to  give  tier  n  9  percent  of  the 
national  dollars— 50  percent  more 
than  they  should  have  gotten  accord- 
ing to  the  EPA  survey. 

Since  tier  II  and  tier  in  were  given 
more  dollars  than  their  measured 
needs  Justified,  that  can  only  mean 
that  the  30  States  in  tier  I  were  short- 
changed. In  fact,  those  30  States  have 
90.3  percent  of  the  national  need  but 
are  allocated  only  82.5  percent  of  the 
dollars  for  construction  grants  author- 
ized by  this  legislation. 

Now.  in  percentages  that  under-aUo- 
cation  may  not  seem  like  much  to  Sen- 
ators. But  the  7.8  percent  of  ftmds 
shifted  out  of  tier  I  amotmts  to  ap- 
proximately $187.2  million  or  on  the 
average  a  loss  of  $6  million  in  con- 
struction grants  to  each  State  in  tier  I. 
That's  a  sliable  loss  when  considered 
from  the  perq)ective  of  the  many 
small  communities  which  have  been 
waiting  for  construction  grant  dollars 
for  years. 

The  final  step  in  the  committee  allo- 
cation process  is  the  division  of  dollars 
among  States  within  each  tier.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  logarithms  and  the 
logarithms  cubed  enter  the  pictive. 
The  committee  also  provided  a  guar- 
antee of  not  less  than  1.25  percent  to 
each  State  in  tier  I  and  modified  the 
allocation  for  several  tier  I  States  to 
assure  that  they  would  receive  not  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  dollars  they  re- 


ceive under  current  law.  Although 
each  of  these  suballocations  further 
distort  the  needs  as  measured  by  EPA. 
the  distortions  in  this  step  are  only 
miiuar  compared  to  the  fundamental 
dedaion  by  the  committee  to  over-allo- 
cate 1187  million  to  the  20  States  with 
the  ainallest  needs. 

Let  me  share  with  the  Senate  some 
the  very  great  distortions  that  result 
from  the  committee's  formula.  On  yes- 
terday afternoon,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  Senator  Lxvih,  presented 
seveial  comparisons  of  a  similar  kind. 
I  hare  prepared  a  table  which  I  ask 
unan  Imous  consent  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcoro  which  shows  the 
per  capita- that  is  per  person— aUot- 
ment  for  each  State  under  the  com- 
mitt4e'8  formula.  It  ranges  from  a  low 
of  $f  .83  per  capita  for  California  to 
$8.69  per  capita  for  Minnesota  to 
$30.46  per  capita  for  Vermont.  $32.12 
per  capita  for  New  Hampshire,  and 
$44.iS6  per  capita  for  Alaska. 

Another  comparison.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  Ohio— a  tier  I  State— and  Ver- 
mont—a tier  III  State— have  very  simi- 
lar npeds.  Ohio  has  a  per  capita  need 
of  $i45.80  while  the  Vermont  need  is 
$250)  per  capita.  Nevertheless.  Ver- 
mont gets  an  allotment  of  $30.45  per 
under  the  committee  formula 
Ohio  gets  only  $10.05.  Vermont 
times  the  dollars  per  capita  as 
whUe  their  actual  needs  are 
equii^ent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxco^,  as  follows: 

tPer  eajfita  oUotTnenta 
Amount 

AlatM»iia $7.59 

Aluk» 44.56 

ArizoBa 10.87 

Arkaqau la.ll 

Calif <tmia 5.83 

ColorMo 8.59 

Connecticut 9.51 

Delaware „ 33.08 

D.C.... 33.98 

Florida 10.95 

Oeoriia 8.30 

Haw4l 18.32 

Idaha 18.21 

nUnols „ 7.88 

IndlM»* 8.46 

Iowa. 10.04 

KaniM 12.84 

Kentucky 18.05 

Loul^ana 8.08 

Maln6 20.55 

Marytood 11.06 

MaaaachusetU 14.91 

Mlchhan 8.95 

Minn  NOU 8.60 

Mimmwl 1 1.72 

Mlaidurl 12.22 

Montlma 16.27 

Nebriska 11.25 

Nevai  la 20.11 

New  1  Uunpahlre „ 32.13 


New .  eney 15.69 

New  ]  Cexlco 12.37 

New '  rork „ 12.18 

Nortl ,  Carolina 8.49 

NorU  1  OakoU 16.89 

Ohlot. 10.08 


Oklahoma, 
OrBgcm. 
Pennaylvadia . 
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AmowfU 

9.55 

10.59 
6.44 

18.54 

10.15 

21.03 

8.59 

8.95 


Rhode  Iala«d 
South  Canlina.. 
South  Dak«U 
Tennenee 

Texas 1 

Utah i 20.20 

Vermont  ...1 30.45 

Virginia i 7.38 

WaahJnctogf 16.40 

west  Vu'giilja.........««.M...........M.»M.M.....     15.42 

Wisconsin ., 6.06 

Wyoming... 37.01 

Mr.  OI7RENBEROE31.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  widest— almost  imbeliev- 
able— disparity  is  t>etween  Texas  and 
Wyomingj  Texas  has  a  raw  need  in  the 
four  ellriftle  categories  of  $239  per 
capita.  W|romlng's  need  per  c^ita  is 
less  than'  half  of  that  at  $110  per 
capita.  But  Wyoming  out  does  Texas 
in  grant  dollars  by  a  factor  of  3.  Texas 
is  at  $8.9$  and  Wyoming  is  at  $27.01. 
Combining  the  disparity  in  needs  with 
the  reverse  disparity  in  grants.  Texas 
suffers  a  sixfold  discrimination  simply 
because  Itj  is  a  big  tier  I  State.  I  do  not 
know  how  a  Senator  from  Texas  can 
stand  that  kind  of  discrimination 
when  the  committee  substantive  Justi- 
fication for  the  formula  it  proposes. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Mothihah 
and  I  will  be  offering  an  amendment 
which  modifies  the  committee  formu- 
la. The  nature  of  the  modification  we 
make  is  easy  to  explain.  We  simply 
take  the  t.8  percent  of  the  authoriza- 
tion—the $187  million— that  was  over- 
allocated  to  tier  n  and  tier  III  States 
by  the  co^nmlttee  and  give  it  back  to 
the  30  StAtes  in  tier  I.  With  these  dol- 
lars we  ate  able  to  increase  the  tier  I 
hold  harmless  to  90  percent.  The  re- 
mainder (^f  the  dollars  are  assigned  to 
the  otheB  tier  I  States  according  to 
their  perqentage  of  the  national  need. 
The  char^  which  results  from  these 
minor  alterations  in  the  committee's 
mathematics  is  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  and  it  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated.   I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  the 
Durenberger-Mojmlhan  amendment 
with  the  formula  in  S.  1128  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  a  I  follows: 
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Mr.  DURENBEROER.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  these  changes  greatly  disad- 
vantage some  small  States  as  com- 
pued  to  the  one-half  of  1  percent 
guarantee  they  were  given  under  cur- 
rent law.  Many  of  us  involved  in  this 
debate  would  have  been  happier  had 
the  committee  never  opened  this  topic 
for  discussion.  We  recognize  a  need  for 
a  minimum  allocation  to  the  smallest 
States.  But  the  committee  chose  to 
drop  the  concept  of  a  minimum. 

We  could  have  lived  with  current 
law.  We  did  not  create  the  tiers  or  the 
logarithms  or  the  hold-harmless  re- 
quirements in  the  design  of  the  com- 
mittee formula.  We  are  simply  insist- 
ing that  the  allocation  between  those 
tiers  and  within  the  structure  of  the 
committee  formula  be  fair  in  its  fun- 
damentals, that  each  of  the  three  tiers 
be  given  a  basic  (dlocatlon  according  to 
its  need. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  mathemati- 
cal complexity  has  taken  me  far  from 
the  note  I  started  on  when  I  opened 
this  little  talk.  That  subject  was  the 
impact  of  this  formula  on  the  water 
quality  of  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

To  return  to  that  topic  let  me  read 
from  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Robert 
Sugarman  before  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  recently.  Mr. 
Sugarman  is  the  Immediate  past  co- 
chaimum  of  the  International  Joint 


Commission  which  is  charged  with  im- 
plementing the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Cimada.  He  was  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  UC. 

The  occasion  of  the  hearing  was  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  sponsored 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  water  quality  research 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Senator  Kastbi 
will  be  offering  a  portion  of  his  biU  as 
an  amendment  to  this  legislation 
today. 

Let  me  now  read  from  Mr.  Sugar- 
man's  tesUmonjr. 

Aa  a  fonner  oo-chalrman  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  the  progrea  and  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States  and  Canada  In  ad- 
dressing the  ongoing  pollution  proUems  in 
the  Oreat  I^kes. 

During  the  1970i.  dramatic  progwi  was 
made  in  redudng  phosphorous  Inputs  Into 
the  Lakes,  which  were  clearly  identified  as 
the  primary  source  of  eutropblcatlon.  This 
has  led  to  substantial  improvement  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Ecosystem  and  for  its  useabil- 
ity  for  recreation  and  Ashing. 

However,  It  became  recognised,  during  the 
1970s,  that  the  effort  that  was  then  being 
made  would  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission,  after  several 
years  of  study,  reported  to  the  governments 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  addi- 
tional efforts  in  the  order  of  10,000  or  more 
tons  per  year  of  pboq>horous  reduction 
would  be  required  In  order  to  retrieve  the 
eutrophication  and  eliminate  the  eutroph- 
ication  problem  in  the  Isikes. 

In  1981,  therefore,  the  UC  recommended 
that  substantial  additional  reductions  be  ac- 
c(HnpIished  by  such  methods  as  alternative 
forms  of  sewage  treatment  such  as  land  ap- 
plication, which  achieved  sutatantial  better 
results,  and  by  additional  add-on  treatment 
at  conventional  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Secondly,  at  the  same  time,  during  the 
1970s,  the  toxic  problems  emerged  as  a  seri- 
ous potential  disaster  for  the  Lakes.  Senator 
Kasten  has  already  referred  to  the  scope 
and  delineation  of  the  problem.  I  would 
only  add  that  I  concur  completely  with  the 
Judgment  that  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  the 
Oreat  Lakes  ss  a  public  resource  if  we  do 
not  address  that  problem. 

Instead  of  adequately  addressing  that 
problem,  we  have  allowed  It  to  become 
worse  by  continuing  the  Inputs  of  toxics 
into  the  Lakes  where,  of  course,  they  build 
up  because  the  Lakes  have  long  retention 
periods  and  are  not  adequately  treating 
either  industrial  or  municipal  wastes  to 
remove  toxics. 

What  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  is  that  these  needs  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes  are  not  merely  a  matter  of 
public  policy  and  desirable  objectives,  but 
represent  an  International  obll^itlon  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  Artide  4  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Treaty  of  1009,  neither  country 
(that  is  Canada  or  the  United  States)  may 
pollute  the  boundary  water  to  the  injury  of 
health  or  property  In  the  other  state.  WhUe 
difficulties  abound  In  drawing  cause  and 
effect  relationships  between  toxics  and 
phosphorous  liu>uts  on  the  one  hand  and 
cross-boundary  Impacts  on  the  other.  It  Is 
clear  that  such  effects  have  been  and  are 
and  will  continue  to  occur  and.  indeed,  will 
become  more  serious  and  severe  if  not  prop- 
erly addressed. 


WhUe  the  treaty  itself  does  not  define  ap- 
propriate levels  of  pollution,  and  indeed,  im- 
plies that  the  only  appropriate  response  is 
the  elhnlnsttfm  of  the  pollution,  the  two 
countries,  by  executive  agreement,  have  de- 
signed a  structure  for  coordinating  pro- 
grams to  reduce  pollution  of  the  I^kes.  This 
executive  agreement,  the  Great  I^kes 
Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978.  draws  iU 
legal  standing  from  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  and  domestically  within  the  United 
States  from  the  executive  powers  of  the 
agency  such  as  EPA  to  adopt  regulations  as 
necessary  to  Implement  their  programa 

However,  because  of  the  proliferation  of 
pollutants  in  the  Lakes  and  the  inadequate 
treatment  that  has  been  afforded  to  them, 
the  United  States  is  simply  falling  to  adhere 
to  the  similar  mandate  of  the  1909  Bounda- 
ry Water  Treaty,  and  more  spedflcaUy.  is 
failing  to  meet  its  obligation  of  the  1978 
Water  Quality  Agreement  which  imple- 
ments that  treaty. 

This  Includes  the  United  States'  undertak- 
ing to  monitor,  to  achieve  phosphorous  re- 
duction and  to  make  toxics  substantially 
absent  from  the  lakes,  all  of  which  are  re- 
quirements of  the  1978  agreement. 

Examination  of  the  achlevemenU  to  date 
and  examliuttion  of  the  results  of  surveil- 
lance and  monitoring  on  the  Lakes  make  it 
clear  that  the  level  of  funding  in  the  com- 
mittee formula  simply  wiU  not  achieve 
United  States  compliance  with  its  interna- 
tional obligations. 

I  conclude  that  an  Increase,  not  a  de- 
crease, in  funding  is  required  to  maintain 
adequate  progress  towards  meeting  our 
international  commitment. 

I  know  from  my  experience  that  the 
people  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  wiU  derive 
extremely  significant  benefits  from  proper 
management  of  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  wlQ  be  In  a 
position  of  meeting  Its  intematiODal  obliga- 
tions under  the  treaty  and  the  1978  Water 
Quality  Agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  read  into 
the  RxcoRB  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  eight  Governors  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States  which  is  dated  Jtme  7, 
1985: 

We  are  writing  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
recent  action  by  the  Environment  and 
Public  Worics  Committee  to  alter  the 
Wastewato'  Treatment  Orant  allocatlwi 
formula  contained  In  the  Clean  Water  Act 
reautboriatlon.  The  Committee's  proposed 
formula  cuts  $175  million  in  essentlsl  grant 
funds  from  the  Oreat  Lakes  Region  In  1986 
alone. 

The  water  of  the  Oreat  Lakes  not  only 
provide  1  in  10  Americans  with  drinking 
water,  but  also  represent  an  inteinational 
resource.  The  Oreat  Lakes  Water  Quality 
Agreement  of  1978  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  recognizes  our  Joint  re- 
sponsibility for  proper  stewardship  of  this 
water  resource. 

Through  a  combined  effort  with  Canada, 
water  quality  In  the  Oreat  Lakes  basin  has 
Improved  significantly.  Today's  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  form  the  centerpiece  of 
that  effort  Fulfillment  of  these  reforms 
relies  significantly  upon  federal  responsibil- 
ities for  wastewater  treatment  standards 
and  construction  as  outlined  in  the  Water 
Quality  Agreement. 

The  Committee's  proposed  formula  Jeop- 
ardises this  vital  resource.  The  proposed 
formula  change  will  not  affect  the  federal 
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dendt.  Rather,  it  ii  an  attempt  to  reaUocate 
fundi  which  would  aotdy  strain  the  federal 
oommltment  and  support  for  the  Great 
liBkes  watershed  and  ezaoertiate  the  tanbal- 
anee  on  the  return  of  the  federal  tax  dollar 


tlon.  ^t  oocaslonally  we  are  called  on 
to  look  out  beyond  the  boiden  of  our 
Individual  States  to  our  responaibll- 
Ities  a^  Senators  for  the  whole  Nation. 


to  this  region  of  the  country.  We  oppose    Such  an  occasion  occxirs  this  morning. 


this  proposed  formula  in  the  strongest  pos- 
sible terms. 

Bftr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  again  there  is  no  mystery  about 
what  is  happening  here  today.  Small 
States  have  been  finding  ways  to  use 
their  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  to  advantage  since  the  Con- 
necticut compromise  was  offered  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention.  I  do 
not  know  that  the  Founding  Fathers 
would  have  understood  the  logarithm 
of  interceptor  sewer  needs  cubed  any 
better  than  we  do.  But  they  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  Rhode  Island.  Ver- 
mont, and  Maine  ganging  up  on  New 
York  at  a  proceeding  like  this  one. 

However.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
more  at  stake  here  than  the  politics  of 
allocation  formulas.  This  formula  Is 
pollticaL  But  it  is  also  pernicious.  It 
threatens  a  national  treasure.  And 
breakes  a  solemn  promise  to  our 
northern  neighbor. 

The  Cta«at  Lakes  are  the  heart  of 
our  continent.  Over  the  last  200  years 
they  have  been  the  focal  point  for  de- 
velopment of  two  great  nations.  They 
have  been  the  source  of  food  and 
drinking  water.  Today.  26  million 
Americans  drink  water  from  the  Oreat 
Lakes.  They  are  a  mode  of  truisporta- 
tion.  They  are  a  reservoir  of  power 
and  a  vast  resource  for  recreation  and 
wUdlife;  63  million  Americans  visit  a 
pai^  aa  the  shores  of  the  lakes  each 
year. 

All  of  these  demands  have  taken 
their  toll.  The  water  quality  of  the 
lakes  has  declined  sharply.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  natural  imity  of  the  lakes 
has  been  overlaid  by  a  fragmentation 
of  State  and  local  governments  that 
have  been  unable  to  organize  people  to 
protect  what  nature  has  provided. 

In  1972  and  again  in  1978.  the 
United  States  and  Canada  signed 
Oreat  Lakes  water  quality  agreements. 
These  agreements  require  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  provide  ade- 
quate wastewater  treatment  facilities 
for  the  sewered  population  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Canada  has  met 
this  requirement  for  99  percent  of  its 
population.  At  last  count,  the  United 
States  was  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  there.  And  as  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  committed  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  the  local  governments  on 
the  UJS.  side  to  assure  that  this  agree- 
ment was  fulfilled  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date. 

In  one  sense,  the  question  we  face 
today  is  the  same  question  we  face  so 
often.  How  are  we  going  to  fix  that 
formula  so  the  folks  back  home  get 
more  next  year  than  they  got  last 
year?  That  debate  has  been  a  constant 
fact  of  life  for  200  years  in  this  institu- 


The' Oreat  Lakes  are  not  a  Minneso- 
ta resource  or  a  New  York  resource. 
They  are  not  Just  mine.  Pat  Motwi- 
RAH's.  Al  D'Amato's.  or  Cau.  Lcvur's. 
They  are  a  national  resource.  They  are 
yours  as  much  as  mine.  Each  of  us  has 
the  same  responsibility  for  protection. 
The  committee's  formula  will  most  as- 
siu«dl)r  have  a  negative  impact  in  the 
water  Duality  of  the  Oreat  Lakes.  And 
it  will  break  our  promise  to  Canada 
made  by  treaty  in  1909  and  confirmed 
in  agreements  over  the  last  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  complete  the 
story  if  the  lamprey  eel  at  the  be^- 
ning  dr  this  statement.  The  ending  is 
upbeat  by  the  standards  of  the  debate 
we  haie  been  conducting  today. 

The  Oreat  Lakes  States  took  steps  to 
combat  the  lamprey  infestation.  First, 
electrie  fences  were  built  across 
streaias  to  prevent  the  lampreys  from 
moving  upstream  to  spawn.  Later  a 
more  effective  control  method  by 
chemi^  treatment  of  spawning  beds 
was  discovered. 

As  a  result  this  lowest  of  all  verte- 
brates Is  no  longer  a  major  predator 
on  the  Upper  Oreat  Lakes.  The  lakes 
are  being  restocked  with  lake  trout 
and  ne)w  species— the  Coho  salmon  has 
been  introduced  with  great  success. 

I  only  wish  I  could  be  as  hopeful 
about  the  outcome  of  the  process  we 
are  going  through  here  today.  The 
committee  at  my  urging  and  that  of 
others  of  our  colleagues  is  now  offer- 
ing a  new  formula  as  an  amendment  to 
S.  1128.  It  restores  some  of  the  funds 
that  were  taken  from  the  Oreat  Lakes 
States.  I  will  support  the  committee 
amendment  as  the  most  that  was  pos- 
sible under  these  circumstances.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  is  necessarily  right. 
And  I  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  In  this  Chamber  to  make  sure 
that  w^  as  a  Nation  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  protect  the  water  quality  of 
the  O^t  Lakes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  draw  the  at- 
tentioq  of  the  Senate  to  a  part  of  this 
amendment  that  limits  the  life  of  this 
new  fmmiila  and  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween \hB  Senator  from  BCichigan  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill.  The  point  is 
that  tlie  compromise  we  liave  struck 
here  this  afternoon  does  not  extend 
beyon4  1990,  that  a  new  formula  will 
be  reqtdred  at  that  time  and  that  the 
comprj^mise  at  86  percent  held  harm- 
less wnh  three  tiers  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  precedent  for  designing  a 
new  formula  for  the  revolving  fund 
grants  In  the  coming  decade. 

Tha^k  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Pmident,  I  shall  conclude  brief- 
ly. I  t^nk  my  coUeague  from  Rhode 
Island  ;f or  the  characterization  of  my 
amendment.  He  may  weU  be  correct. 
When  It  came  up  for  a  vote  in  the  En- 
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vironment  and  Public  Woiks  Commit- 
tee, we  had  2  votes  and  the  other  side 
had  13.  It  Is  quite  possible  that  that 
gap  would  have  existed  on  the  floor  I 
do  not  think  so.  The  point  is  when  you 
get  into  the  numbers  game,  as  I  trust 
our  colleague  from  Missouri  will  soon 
iUustrate  fbr  us  because  he  has  done 
this  so  well  on  so  many  occasions  over 
the  last  6M|  years,  it  is  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  pla^  winners  and  losers  on  the 
floor  of  th^  Senate. 

Over  th4  last  24  hours,  however, 
those  of  us;who  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent laive  States  but  represent 
States  that  have  in  them  or  adjacent 
to  them  abme  ot  the  Nation's  most 
treasured  water  resources  such  as  the 
Oreat  Lakek  and  the  Chesapeake,  have 
on  a  dialog  with  those 
the  Environment  and 
Committee  who  con- 
new  three-tiered  loga- 
riUmiic  approach  to  responding  to  the 
Nation's  n^eds  for  sewage  treatment 
We  came  to  the  conclusion  about  noon 
today— and!  I  must  mention  my  col- 
leagues, Sehator  Motsihah  and  Sena- 
tor lyAMA^  of  New  York,  Senator 
CKAiTSTOir  of  Calf omia,  and  «'!«p*iH*iiy 
Senator  Lnmi  from  Mirhig^n  who  is 
not  on  the  loommlttee  but  became  en- 
raged the  Very  flrst  time  he  saw  the 
committee  jformula  and  went  to  woiit 
on  his  own  lon  the  Issue.  I  thank  them 
for  the  effort  that  they  put  in  on 
trying  to  n^tiate  with  the  committee 
what  hopelfully  moves  In  the  direction 
of  some  greater  sense  of  national  pri- 
ority and  national  reality. 

I  would  siy  on  behalf  of  the  13  votes 
on  the  co^omlttee,  demite  the  fact 
that  a  casual  look  at  their  own  States 
would  show  them  benefiting,  I  think  it 
is  difficult  for  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  try  to  deal  with  a  limited 
amount  of  <  dollars  for  a  very  large 
problem.  I  think  Senator  Bbhtssv  has 
reflected  tlis  in  his  concern  for  his 
State,  Senator  CHAns  has  done  the 
same  thini  with  regard  to  Rhode 
Island.        ] 

The  cutback  in  this  program  several 
years  ago  made  it  extremely  difficult 
to  do  a  good  Job  of  prioritizing  these 
needs.  So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  be  in  a^  majority  on  this  issue  that 
I  do  bellevd  they  are  trying  to  do  the 
best  with  the  few  rather  precious  Fed- 
eral dollars  committed  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  that  spirit,  I  have  withdrawn 
my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York 
which  would  get  us  closer  to  equity  on 
behalf  of  national  resources  such  as 
the  Oreat  pakes.  I  have  done  so  for 
several  reisons,  one  because  the 
change  whieh  the  committee  agreed  to 
in  hold  harmless  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion that  it  ought  to  move. 

I  have  done  so  also  on  the  commit- 
ment of  th4  committee  to  engage  in  a 
colloquy  ^th  my  coUeague  from 
Michigan  (^n  the  matter  of  future 
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precedent  and  also  on  the  commit- 
ment of  the  committee  to  clarify  lan- 
guage which  is  currently  report  lan- 
guage accompansring  the  bill  relative 
to  the  application  of  their  proposed 
new  formula  to  the  State  grants  pro- 
gram. 

With  that,  I  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues that  they  Join  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine,  who  obviously  also 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  try  to  work 
something  out  here  that  can  be  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  us,  to  Join 
them  in  the  amendment  which  is 
before  us  now  of  wliich  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  m  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  modifjring  the  sewage 
treatment  grant  allocation  formula. 
Yesterday  I  discussed  a  number  of  ob- 
jections to  the  formula  approved  on 
May  14.  by  the  Environment  and 
■Public  Worics  Committee.  That  formu- 
la would  have  shortchanged  large, 
urban  States,  many  of  which  are  ia 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  It  would 
have  drastically  reduced  Federal  fund- 
ing of  sewage  treatment  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Chesapeake  Bay  basins, 
threatening  to  retard  progress  in 
cleaning  up  these  major  water  re- 
sources. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  on 
the  Environment  and  Public  Woito— 
Senators  Sftummo,  BnrTsiir,  Chatke, 
and  MirrHgi.!.— disniBsed  these  con- 
cerns with  Senator  DoasiracBaKR.  Sen- 
ator D'Ahato,  and  me.  Today's  propos- 
al would  reduce  the  imfalr  losses  in 
funding  our  States  would  have  had.  It 
does  not  go  as  far  as  we  would  have 
liked,  but  it  is  a  compromise  that  will 
enable  us  to  proceed  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  a 
vital  piece  of  legislation. 

This  bill  is  eqieciaUy  important  to 
my  State  of  New  York,  because  New 
York's  need  for  sewage  treatment 
grants  is  greater  than  the  need  of  any 
other  State.  According  to  the  1984 
EPA  needs  survey,  it  will  cost  $53  bil- 
lion nationwide  to  construct  the 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  other 
basic  facilities  necessary  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  Over  9 
percent  of  this  need— almost  $5  bil- 
lion-is in  one  State.  New  Yoi^  Addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  to  correct 
combined  sewer  overflows,  a  major 
cause  of  water  quality  degradation  in 
old  cities,  where  stormwater  and 
sewage  are  conveyed  by  the  same  con- 
duits. 

It  is  obvious  that  Federal  construc- 
tion grants  cannot  come  close  to  meet- 
ing these  needs.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
tant that  scarce  Federal  funds  be  allo- 
cated among  the  States  in  an  equitable 
manner.  As  a  Nation's  population 
grows  and  shifts  from  region  to  region, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular States  will  change  with  time. 
Expanding  cities  in  Florida,  Texas.  Ar- 


izona, and  other  growing  areas  will 
need  to  accommodate  the  waste  gener- 
ated by  new  residents  and  industry. 
However,  all  regions  of  the  United 
States  have  pressing  needs. 

The  committee  amendment  would, 
in  comparison  to  the  reported  bill,  in- 
crease the  shares  of  those  States  that 
would  have  suffered  large  losses.  New 
York's  annual  share  of  the  grants 
would  rise  txom  $214  to  $228  million 
per  year.  The  amendment  would  take 
effect  for  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1988.  resulting  in  an  overall  increase 
for  New  Yoi^  of  $44  milllao.  These 
extra  dollars  wiU  ultimately  Iielp  to 
improve  water  quality  in  the  Hudson 
River.  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
many  smaller  rivers  and  lakes 
throughout  the  State.  In  1989  and 
1990.  New  Yorii's  share  will  drop  to 
$214  million.  However,  Ccmgreas  will 
have  to  study  this  Issue  again  In  5 
years  and.  in  determining  a  formula 
for  the  years  after  1990.  take  into  ac- 
count changes  In  populatl<m  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  needs. 

This  Is  a  relatively  modest  increase 
that  will  fall  short  of  my  State's 
needs.  Yet  the  amendment  is  a  signifi- 
cant improvement,  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  i^iprove  it,  along  with  the 
entire  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  briefest  terms. 
I  would  like  to  Join  in  supporting  the 
concept  so  far.  I  like  particularly  the 
fact  that  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee presided  over  the  rather  lengthy 
negotiations  that  brought  forth  onoe 
again  a  measure  of  comity  and  I  think 
unanimity  in  the  cranmittee  which  we 
value.  May  I  make  a  particular  potot. 
when  we  ask  ourselves  about  the  par- 
ticular allocations  of  this  resource, 
that  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  that  there  is 
a  resource  to  allocate.  It  was  proposed 
that  this  program  cease.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes $18  biUion  over  the  next  9 
years  and  it  maiks  a  continued  cam- 
mitment  of  our  committee  and.  we 
trust,  this  body  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

uuMvaumr  iro.  S4a 

(Purpose:  To  fund  wastewater  treatmmt 
grants  on  the  basis  of  need) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  O^nCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

The  Senator  fnnn  Miasourl  [Mr.  Daii- 
roKXHl  for  liimaelf  and  Mr.  Obasblit  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  S4S. 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  all  through  the 
figure  after  "Virgin  Islands"  on  page  3  and 
insert: 

Alabama 0.01SK3 

Alaska 004»e4 

Arlaona .. «..».... ~. 011131 

Arkansas ....................„......„—....       .008104 

California .068132 

Colorado 006S35 

Connecticut „ .013350 


Delaware „ 

District  of  Columbia     

Florida 

Georgia 

.       .0013M 
.005039 
.053700 
.017317 

Hawaii 

.004531 

Idaho „,,,„,,.. 

.004006 

niinois 

IivHuw 

.037330 
.OHMS 

Iowa _ 

Kentucky 

f  rfniisiana 

.015081 

I       !017881 
.017093 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massarhiisrtta 

-       .006671 
4130671 
M3030 

Ifirhifan          

JM1460 

MInnMnfA 

ill6400 

Mississippi,.. 

Missouri 

Mmtana  „,,,, 

.010755 
.030316 
iWlOlS 

TTrhraska       

.004635 

*«1»1Ml«            

003836 

New  Hampshire 

New  J«n*y 

NfvMrKtn>   

i>10435 
.056661 

NewVork 

.091513 

North  Carolina    

019316 

NfnthPakfrta 

000583 

Ohio., 

.049903 

nkl&hnmm     

008837 

.006317 

.036477 

Rhodr  Island 

.004464 

fknith  OlunKn*^           

i>15936 

Soiith  Dakota              

.002100 

Tennessee 

Tmv^/f       

..        J>19818 
064043 

TTtah 

ViffintA                                          

Washington 

vvfn*.  v'Tirri* 

.003467 

.017166 

-        .034070 

.011545 

Wiscwstn 

Wyoming 

Ramna                          

-       .036531 
.000978 

Ouam 

.000630 

Mariana  Islands  „.    _     _ 

Puerto  Rico ...»_™ 

Trust  Territory.       „ 

Virgin  Islands     

.000583 

'i        !01502S 

iM1543 

JI00560 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President. 
this  amendment  is  offered  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  Obasslkt.  and 
it  substitutes  a  different  allocation 
formula  from  the  one  which  has  now 
been  put  forth  as  the  so-called  com- 
promise proposal  The  allocation  for- 
mula that  Senator  Osasslct  and  I 
have  suggested  in  this  amendment  is 
the  1984  EPA  need  survey. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  conducts  a 
need  survey,  which  survey  is  supposed 
to  provide  the  basis  for  a  determina- 
tion as  to  how  the  funds  under  this 
program  are  to  be  allocated.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  reason  for 
having  the  need  survey.  The  reascm 
for  having  the  need  survey  is  not  to 
provide  employment  for  people  who 
are  going  to  sit  around  and  do  useless 
woik  but,  rather,  to  provide  some  ra- 
tional basis  for  Congress  to  make  a  de- 
termination as  to  how  to  allocate  the 
funds. 

I  read  from  the  statement  that  was 
made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  He  described  the  EPA  need 
survey  in  the  following  words: 
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This  nirvey,  oonducted  bjr  the  Envbtm- 
menui  Protection  Acency.  with  the  coop- 
entioo  of  the  8t»te>.  ii  the  moet  current, 
complete,  and  socuiste  determination  avaU- 
able  of  the  needs  for  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  which  can  be  assisted  under 
Utles  n  and  VI  of  the  Act 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  theory  of 
this  amendment  Is  very  simple.  If  the 
need  survey  is  in  fact  the  most  cur- 
rent, complete,  and  accurate  determi- 
nation available  of  the  needs  for  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  which 
can  be  assisted  under  titles  n  and  VI 
of  the  act.  why  not  follow  the  survey? 
Why  have  the  survey  In  the  first  place 
If  we  are  not  going  to  follow  It? 

Now.  that  is  somewhat  of  a  rhetori- 
cal question,  and  I  am  about  to  pro- 
vide the  answer  to  the  question.  The 
reascm  for  not  following  the  survey 
provided  by  the  experts,  the  reason 
for  not  following  the  moat  current, 
complete,  and  accurate  determination 
available  is  politics.  The  reason  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Woito  Committee  are  not  benefited  by 
the  Environmoital  Protection  Agen- 
cjr's  need  survey,  so  they  had  to  doctor 
the  figures.  And  then  when  some  Sen- 
ators began  to  get  exercised  about  the 
doctoring  of  the  figures,  they  tried  to 
moderate  their  position,  at  least  some- 
what. In  order  to  provide  some  cover 
from  a  brouhaha  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known 
by  anybody  who  has  been  In  the 
Senate  any  length  of  time  at  all  that 
the  one  way  to  start  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  is  to  have  some 
States  trying  to  rip  off  other  States, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
poied  here— SOTie  States  trying  to  rip 
off  other  States  for  their  own  benefits 
by  doctoring  the  needs  formula  which, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  Is  the  most  current,  complete, 
and  accurate  determination  available 
of  the  needs  for  publldy  owned  treat- 
ment works. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at 
the  States  represented  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  find  out  how  they  fared  in  this 
blU  under  the  so-called  compromise 
that  is  now  before  us.  Let  us  learn  how 
they  fared  compared  to  the  EPA  need 
survey. 

Beginning  with  Vermont.  Vermont 
would  receive  245  iwrcent  of  the  figure 
that  the  need  survey  suggests— two- 
and-a-half  times  roughly  for  Vermont 
what  the  experts  say  that  Vermont 
should  receive:  Rhode  Island.  168  per- 
cent of  the  need  survejr;  Wyoming, 
also  represented  on  the  committee, 
589  percent  of  the  EPA  need  survey 
amount— not  3,  4.  or  5  times  what  the 
EPA  survey  suggests;  South  Dakota, 
281  percent:  Idaho,  148  percent:  New 
Hanu)shlre,  119  percent:  New  Mexico. 
211  percent:  North  Dakota.  920  per- 
cent of  the  EPA  need  survey;  Colora- 
do. 149  percent.  New  York,  105  per- 


cent; Maine,  166  percent;  Montana. 
540  percent.  Only  three  States  repre- 
sented on  that  committee  do  worse 
than  Uie  need  survey,  and  they  are 
Minnesota,  Texas,  and  New  Jersey. 

Nom  Mr.  President,  the  amount  in- 
volve<l  in  this  I  suppose  is  not  a  whole 
lot.  U  my  State  of  Missouri  received 
what  It  is  entitled  to  according  to  the 
EPA'^  analysis,  it  would  receive  $72 
milll<4i.  It  is  going  to  receive  $60  mil- 
lion. That  is  not  a  whole  lot  by  con- 
greaslinal  standards  but  It  certainly  is 
a  whole  lot  in  the  eyes  of  the  commu- 
nities that  are  going  to  be  affected. 
The  HUssouri  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  has  done  an  analjrsis  as  to 
what  Nvould  happen  on  the  basis  of 
this  formula.  What  would  hi^jpen  is 
that  t|ro-thlrds  of  a  page  single-spaced 
of  pibjects  In  Missouri  would  be 
droppfd  altogether— Alma.  MO.  Ash- 
land. Camdenton.  Kansas  City,  Ken- 
nett,  Macon.  Marcellne.  Odessa.  St. 
Louls.j  Saint  Peters.  Sarcoxle.  Stotts 
City.  00  name  a  few.  dropped,  dropped, 
clean  water  projects,  sewage  treatment 
projeds  in  those  communities  dropped 
altoge^er.  Why  dropped?  Because 
Missouri  was  not  represented  on  the 
Envin^miental  and  Public  Works 
Comin  Ittee  where  this  pie  was  cut  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress  of 
the  Uplted  States  have  been  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  deal  with  a  budget 
deficit.  We  have  been  fighting  this 
battle  jnow  ever  since  the  first  of  the 
year.  We  have  had  dramatic  votes  here 
on  th«  floor  of  the  Senate,  late  one 
night  when  Senator  Wilson  was 
wheeled  into  the  back  of  the  door  with 
IVs  in  his  hand.  And  now  the  battle 
rages  on  and  on  in  the  conference 
committee.  We  have  cast  tough  votes 
in  the;  Senate.  We  will  have  to  cast 
tough  votes  In  the  future  in  order  to 
get  the  deficit  under  control.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  do  it,  Mr.  President.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  bite  the  bullet,  as  we  say.  It  is 
possible  to  do  that,  to  cast  the  tough 
votes  over  and  over  again,  provided 
there  is  a  sense  of  equity  In  what  we 
are  ddng,  provided  there  is  a  sense  of 
faimees  in  what  we  are  doing,  provid- 
ed the  burden  of  budget  cutting  is 
spread  evenly.  But  at  a  time  when  we 
are  making  tough  decisions.  It  Is  un- 
conscienable  to  change  allocation  for- 
mulas to  sweeten  the  pot  for  some 
States  that  happen  to  be  represented 
on  thd  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  at  the  expense  of  other 
Statesi  That  is  unconscionable.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  say  to  the  people  of 
Arcadk.  MO,  or  Carl  Junction,  Doni- 
phan, 'or  Ellington,  It  is  unconscion- 
able to  say  to  them,  "I'm  sorry,  but 
you  can't  have  your  project.  You  can't 
have  your  project  because  somehow 
we  tuMre  got  to  scrounge  up  enough 
monesi  to  pay  North  Dakota  020  per- 
cent of  its  EPA  need8,0  or  to  pay  Wyo- 
ming $80  percent  of  its  EPA  needs,  or 
to  payi  Colorado  149  percent  of  its  EPA 
needs.. 
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"Oh,  I'n  sorry,  you  can't  have  the 
sewage  tnatment  project.  We  don't 
care  about  you.  Your  State  Is  not  rep- 
resented o^  this  committee." 

It  is  not  fair,  and  it  is  not  right. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  the  State  of 
Missouri  wUl  not  receive  $858  million, 
which  is  the  m>propriate  level  it 
should  receive  under  the  ZSPA  needs 
survey.  N<^.  it  will  receive  $300  mil- 
lion—of  the  target  by  $58  million.  How 
many  more  communities  are  going  to 
be  affected  over  the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue  I  put 
before  thd  Senate.  We  are  departing 
from  current  law.  Current  law  does 
not  follow  ithe  E3>A  survey.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  depart  from  current  law. 
let  us  do  it  in  the  direction  of  fairness, 
not  unfairness.  Let  us  do  so  in  the  di- 
rection of  equity,  not  inequity.  Let  us 
the  basis  of  informed 
not  political  needs. 
Mr.  President,  as 
distinguished  Senator 
gave  a  very  fine  speech, 
him  that  the  formula 
which  we  have  adopted  here  is  not 
unique.  I  think  Just  about  every  for- 
mula we  seie  go  through  this  bo<i^  has 
a  floor,  a  IM-percent  minimum  for  the 
smaller  States.  If  he  wants  to  suggest 
changing  ^t,  so  be  it,  and  I  presume 
that  his  a^nendment  does  away  with 
any  saf eguerd  for  the  smaUer  Stotes. 

Why  do  you  have  a  floor  for  the 
smaller  States?  You  have  a  floor  be- 
cause you  have  to  have  some  kind  of 
program;  ahd  if  you  get  these  amounts 
down  too  small,  the  capabilities  of 
having  a  decent  program  and  an  effec- 
tive one  ar^  vastly  reduced. 

If  we  wete  really  to  meet  the  needs, 
we  would  bust  the  budget.  We  stuck 
with  the  $9.4  billion  celling  that  was 
agreed  to  in  1981  when  we  had  this 
program.  We  had  all  kinds  of  pres- 
sures, and  in  the  House  they  go  above 
that  Origiiially,  they  went  way  above 
it.  I  think  they  are  some  half  billion 
dollars  above  the  $2.4  billion.  But  we 
decided  to  stick  with  that. 

Trying  to  keep  various  States  happy 
under  any  [kind  of  formula,  as  we  all 
know,  is  extremely  difficult.  We  re- 
vised this,  and  I  see  that  Missouri 
picked  up  some  more  dollars  as  a 
result  of  tihat— not  great,  but  some- 
thing.        I 

The  key  thing,  it  seems  to  us  on  the 
committee,!  Is  to  have  a  bill.  That  is 
what  we  hive  been  told  by  the  repre- 
sentatives iwho  deal  with  the  Clean 
Water  Act  ^  Missouri- have  a  bill. 

The  amounts  that  are  changed 
around  in  this  because  of  the  caps  and 
the  growth,  because  of  the  caps  on  the 
decline — In  other  words,  the  maximum 
cut  of  20  percent— the  dislocations  are 
not  that  great  for  any  State. 

Missouri  was  not  affected  that  dra- 
matically—about an  11 -percent  de- 
cline, I  would  say.  Other  States  had  a 
decline  of  sbout  20  i>ercent. 
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These  vast  percentage  increases  over 
the  needs  of  some  of  the  smaller 
States  have  been  pointed  out.  That  is 
true.  However,  at  the  same  time,  we 
are  not  talking  about  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

For  example.  North  Dakota  was 
cited.  North  Dakota's  difference  be- 
tween being  perhMM  under  some  needs 
test  and  what  they  would  have  re- 
ceived is  about  $6  million  or  $7  million. 
So  we  are  not  talking  about  the  dra- 
matic dollars  that  might  be  siiggested 
in  some  of  the  larger  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  be  realists 
around  here.  Should  we  change  the 
formula  and  attempt  to  take  into  ac- 
count some  of  the  changes  that  have 
occurred? 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  quoted 
from  my  remaiiu  yesterday  about  the 
needs  survey.  We  have  attempted  to 
accommodate  that  needs  survey, 
taking  into  accoimt  both  the  one-half 
percent  minimum  and  the  safe  harbor 
of  the  15-peroent  maximum  cut. 
Whether  that  is  the  best  formula  or 
not.  I  do  not  know.  It  is  the  best  we 
could  work  out.  In  dealing  with  these 
things,  we  are  dealing  with  100  Sena- 
tors, all  of  whom  are  vigilant,  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  in  protecting 
the  interests  of  their  States. 

I  believe  we  have  arrived  at  a  good 
formula.  If  the  Senator  has  a  better 
one.  let  us  hear  it.  But  I  do  not  think 
he  has. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  formula  as  sent  forward 
by  this  committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  a  few  general  points  should  be 
made  about  the  formula,  and  then  a 
specific  point  about  the  very  strong 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

He  tells  us  that  we  have  an  EPA 
needs  formula  and  we  ought  to  follow 
that  to  the  letter.  Not  to  do  so.  he 
says,  is  unconscionable.  Not  once  un- 
conscionable, not  twice  or  thrice  un- 
conscionable, but  several  times  uncon- 
scionable. He  points  to  individual 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  as  evi- 
dence of  that  unconsclonableness  by 
saying,  "Look,  they're  getting  more 
under  this  formula  that  they  would 
have  gotten  if  we  followed  the  needs 
survey  to  the  letter." 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  program 
is  13  years  old.  There  have  been  sever- 
al needs  surveys  and  there  have  been 
several  formulas,  and  not  once  In 
those  13  years  has  the  formula  pre- 
cisely followed  the  needs  siurey- for 
good  reasons,  which  I  will  point  out  in 
a  moment. 

The  most  recent  formula,  in  1981. 
did  not  do  so.  It  produced  the  circum- 
stance which  the  Senator  has  here  de- 
scribed over  and  over  again  as  uncon- 
scionable because  some  States  got 
more  money  under  that  formula  than 
they  would  have  received   had   the 


needs  survey  been  followed  to  the 
letter.  Yet.  in  1981  we  did  not  hear 
from  the  Senator  from  Missouri  how 
unconscionable  that  formula  was.  We 
did  not  hear  how  unfair  it  was.  We  did 
not  near  how  bad  it  was  that  some 
States  received  more  than  the  needs 
formula.  We  heard  only— dlenoe. 

And  why  was  there  sOenoe  from  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  ^Mut  the  1981 
formula?  There  was  silence  because 
under  the  1981  formula  the  State  of 
Missouri  got  more  money  than  it 
would  have  gotten  had  we  followed 
the  needs  survey  to  the  letter. 

Was  that  unconscionable?  And  if  it 
was.  why  was  that  point  not  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  1981?  And 
was  it  unconscionable  for  the  State  of 
Missouri  to  accept  millions  of  doUars 
over  the  past  4  years  over  and  above 
what  they  would  have  gotten  under 
the  needs  survey  while  other  States, 
with  their  long  list  of  towns  compara- 
ble to  but  not  identical  to  Arcadia, 
MO,  and  all  of  the  others,  could  not 
get  their  money  uuder  the  formula? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  the  needs  survey  is  a 
starting  point  for  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  this  program  and  always 
has  been.  It  has  never  been  used  with- 
out deviation  for  valid  reason. 

And  this  year  we  are  not  using  the 
needs  survey  excliisively  but  rather  as 
a  starting  point  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  is  that  in  order  to  have  a 
meaningful  continuing  program  the 
committee  and  Congress  have  recog- 
nized that  there  has  to  be  a  relative 
degree  of  continuity  in  each  State's 
program,  that  it  would  be  truly  uncon- 
scionable to  have  a  precipitous  decline 
in  the  program  of  any  one  State  espe- 
cially when  we  all  recognize  that  the 
national  needs  are  far  greater  than 
the  resources  available  to  meet  them. 

And  so  we  have  adopted  this  time,  as 
we  have  in  previous  years,  a  method  of 
modifying  the  reduction  for  those 
States  whose  circumstances  change  as 
reflected  in  the  needs  siuvey.  a  so- 
called  hold-harmless  formula,  that 
says  no  matter  what  the  needs  survey 
identifies,  no  State  will  lose  more  than 
15  percent  of  its  previous  allocation. 
So  no  State  will  encounter  the  pros- 
pect of  at  some  futtire  time  seeing 
their  program  completely  dissipated. 

Was  there  objection  previously  to 
that?  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Does  it  make  sense?  I  believe  so.  So 
do  the  members  of  the  committee.  So 
has  a  majority  of  this  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  every 
year  since  we  have  taken  this  program 
up  13  years  ago. 

If  the  Senator  suggests  that  we 
should  abandon  that  concept  and 
pursue  strictly  the  needs  survey,  then 
he  is  saying  to  some  States  you  cannot 
count  on  a  viable  program  in  the 
future  because  you  might  encounter  a 
50-  or  60-percent  decline.  That  is  the 
first  change  we  made. 


A  second  point  recognized  in  this 
formula  as  in  virtually  every  other  al- 
location formula  distributing  large 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  is  that  there 
must  be  a  minimum  level  of  fuiKUng 
for  some  States  to  opente  a  proffram 
at  all  and  that  some  of  the  very  smaU- 
er States  require  a  floor  of  some  kind: 
otherwise,  they  simply  cannot  have  a 
manageable  program.  Srane  States 
could  not  even  fund  a  stn^  project  in 
their  State  if  we  followed  the  needs 
survey  exclusively. 

So  every  time  we  have  adopted  a  for- 
mula, it  has  included  a  floor  of  some 
kind,  and  so  this  formula  does  that.  It 
says  notwithstanding  the  needs 
survey,  we  are  going  to  make  certain 
that  every  State  can  have  a  clean 
water  program,  and  so  we  are  going  to 
provide  some  minimum  level  of  fund- 
ing for  the  smaller  States.  That  is  a 
leveling  effect.  Just  as  the  hold  harm- 
less is.  which  prevoits  the  larger 
States  frtMn  suffering  a  medtrftous  de- 
cline. 

We  introduced  this  year  a  third  lev- 
eling effect,  again  to  try  to  have  some 
continuity  in  the  program,  and  that 
was  that  any  of  the  smaller  States,  the 
so-called  tiers  2  or  3  States  which 
make  up  20  of  the  50  States  that  expe- 
rience an  increase  In  their  allotment, 
could  not  under  any  drcumstances 
have  an  increase  grei^  than  10  per- 
cent over  their  last  allocatkm.  That, 
again,  was  to  try  to  prevent  wide 
swings  in  the  program. 

So  what  it  says  is  that  if  you  go 
down  under  the  needs  formula  we  are 
going  to  modify  the  decline  by  saying 
you  will  not  go  down  over  15  percent; 
if  you  go  up  under  the  needs  formula, 
we  are  going  to  modify  the  increase  so 
you  do  not  go  up  over  20  percent,  to 
try  to  make  the  funds  available  to  ac- 
complish the  formula. 

Now  are  those  unconscionable  mo- 
tives? Are  those  ignoble  motives?  They 
are  open.  They  are  public.  There  is 
nothing  secret  about  them.  They  have 
been  followed  by  Congress  for  13  years 
in  implementing  this  program. 

But  what  hi^pens  is  that  whoi  the 
result  turns  out  unfavorably  for  some 
not  getting  as  much  money  as  they 
like,  they  come  in  and  Imptign  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  getting  more 
and  that  would  be  fine  if  there  were 
conslstoicy  in  that.  If  we  had  heard 
protestations  in  1981  about  the  unfair- 
ness of  that  formula,  it  might  ring  a 
little  more  true  today.  But  we  did  not 
and  they  do  not. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  formula.  The 
Senator  says  politics  is  involved. 
Indeed  it  is.  This  is  a  iwlltical  institu- 
tion. This  is  a  very  complicated  diffi- 
cult area  trying  to  deal  with  an  enor- 
mous national  need  which  far  exceeds 
the  ability  of  our  resources  to  meet 
them  with  a  fixed  siun  of  money,  $2.4 
billion.  I  personally  favored  more.  I 
was   opposed   to   the   administration 
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policy  of  reducing 
level  that  we  have. 

So  we  struggled  weeks  to  come  up 
with  a  formula  that  reflected  as  best 
we  could  with  all  of  our  failings  and 
imperfections,  some  reasonable  degree 
of  fairness,  equity,  and  maintain  conti- 
nuity in  the  program. 

This  is  what  we  have  come  up  with. 
You  will  not  hear  from  me  any  sugges- 
tion this  is  perfect.  It  is  far  from  that. 

But  I  will  say  this:  If  the  needs 
survey  represents  the  illusion  of  per- 
fection, it  is  not.  because  this  was  com- 
piled by  human  beings  with  Just  the 
same  weaknesses  and  fallibilities  that 
the  people  here  have,  and  if  we  were 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  ^iplylng  this 
needs  survey  without  the  application 
of  any  Judgment  of  our  own.  then 
what  we  are  saying  is  we  are  not  going 
to  continue  this  program  In  several 
States,  we  are  going  to  permit  wide 
variations,  with  the  tremendous  dis- 
ruption of  the  program.  Missouri  will 
not  get  quite  as  much  as  it  will  have, 
but  it  will  stiU  be  able  to  continue  the 
program.  If  we  Just  went  to  the  needs 
survey,  some  States  would  have  no 
program.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
should  do  that. 

I  think  we  have  a  reasonable  com- 
promise under  aU  of  the  circumstances 
imperfect,  but  one  that  advances  as 
best  we  can  the  objective  of  the  act 
which,  after  all,  is  what  the  one  thing 
we  can  all  agree  on  that  we  really  do 
want  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters, 
to  ccmtinue  the  tremendous  effort 
that  has  tteai  made  and  to  reflect  the 
overwhelming  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  clean  water.  We  do 
not  want  to  slip  back.  We  want  to 
move  forward. 

This  committee  compromise  amend- 
ment offers  the  best  opportunity  to  do 
that,  and  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
I  came  to  the  floor,  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  came  to  the  floor  today, 
extremely  unhappy  with  the  commit- 
tee allocation  which  provided  tiers  to 
give  to  smaller  States,  about  20  of 
them,  disproportionate  benefits  under 
this  bill.  The  committee  not  only  had 
tier  in,  which  Is  the  traditional  guar- 
antee of  one-half  of  1  percent,  as  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  said,  but  the 
committee  also  created  a  new  tier 
called  tier  II,  which  guaranteed  the 
folks  between  one-half  and  1  percent 
of  the  national  need  that  they  would 
also  have  a  minimum  floor  under  their 
particular  allocation. 

Under  the  original  committee  formu- 
la, in  tier  III,  there  were  13  States, 
representing  3.7  percent  of  the  nation- 
al needs  as  determined  by  the  EPA  but 
guaranteed  8.5  percent  of  the  authori- 
zation. In  tier  II,  there  were  7  States 
representing  about  6.1  percent  of  the 
national  needs  determined  by  the  EPA 
but  allocated  9  percent  of  the  authori- 
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it.  But  that  is  the 


zatiozi  for  reasons  which  my  friends 
from  Rhode  Island  and  Maine  have  in- 
dicat^L 

I  aii,  frankly.  Just  as  unhappy  and 
continue  to  be  Just  as  unhappy  about 
this  kind  of  special  treatment  for 
smaller  States  in  this  body  as  my 
friend  from  Missouri  Is. 

We  fought  hard  yesterday  on  the 
moti<^  to  proceed.  We  did  something 
rathev  unusuaL  We  not  only  came  and 
proteAed,  as  the  formula  should  be 
protected,  but  went  beyond  that  and 
debated  at  length  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed tb  signal  to  our  friends  who  bene- 
fit divroportionately  that  we  are  so 
tmhamy  with  this  arbitrary  position- 
ing of  the  smaller  States  that  we  In- 
tendedto  debate  this  at  length.  Senar 
tor  DwRoiBBRQKB  and  Senator  Monn- 
HAH  indicated  that  their  amendment 
would  be  forthcoming  if  we  got  to  the 
bill  and  we  counted  votes.  We  not  only 
looked  at  the  equities,  which  are  criti- 
cal, but  we  also  counted  votes.  At  least 
my  cofmt  was  that  we  had  no  chance 
of  pretrailing  on  what  we  viewed  to  be 
a  cle4rly  equitable  position,  which 
would  have  avoided  the  new  creation 
of  a  s^nd  tier  of  smaller  States  and 
doing  something  which  we  had  never 
done  before  that  I  know  of— creating  a 
floor  lor  the  people  who  are  at  one- 
half  (4  1  percent  to  1  percent  of  the 
nationia  need,  but  guaranteeing  them 
in  exctes  of  their  EPA  assessed  needs. 

In  counting  the  votes,  we  decided 
that  ne  did  not  have  them  and  so  we 
decidefl  to  negotiate  with  the  floor 
managjers  of  the  bill  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  see  if  we  could  not 
move  toward  a  fairer  allocation.  We 
have  lioved  toward  a  fairer  allocation. 
We  hive  moved  about  $195  million 
closer  I  to  a  fairer  allocation,  so  that 
the  ti^r  I  States  gain,  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment  which  has  been  pro- 
posed now,  $195  mllUoa  which  is 
taken  &way  from  the  tier  II  and  tier 
niSt#es. 

My  friend  from  Rhode  Island  has 
said  t|at  to  do  this  some  States  will 
decUni  precipitously  in  what  they  get. 
I  think  what  he  means,  and  he  would 
ai^nofrledge  what  he  means,  is  that 
they  iecllne  precipitously  from  the 
tremettdous  increases  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  not  current  law.  And,  in  fact, 
there  are  a  number  of  States  which 
lose  f  rpm  their  current  position  under 
the  colnmlttee  proposal.  Not  much  in 
many  cases;  somewhat  in  other  cases. 

Most  of  us  that  benefit  from  this 
new  ptoposal  benefit  very  moderately. 
About  lall  you  can  say  about  the  com- 
mitted proposal  as  it  is  now  being  of- 
fered is  that  those  of  us  which  were 
disproportionately  hurt  under  the 
commfttee  proposal  are  hurt  some- 
what less  under  the  version  which  is 
now  on  the  floor. 

So  the  proposal  now  being  offered  is 
better  than  what  the  committee  origi- 
nally offered,  from  our  perspective. 
Whether  or  not  we  are  right  that  we 
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did  not  hkve  the  votes  to  carry  a 
Ourenberg  !r-Moynihan  proposal,  we 
will  know  airly  soon  when  there  is  a 
vote  on  th  i  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  Mlssoiuri. 

I  totally  Bhare  the  concerns  that  he 
has  expressed  about  the  superposition- 
ing  of  smaller  States  in  this  body  and 
on  this  bill  I  am  also  very  much  wor- 
ried about  the  precedent  which  might 
be  set  by  this  particular  bilL 

I  have  told  my  friends,  the  floor 
managers  find  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
them  aboiit  that  point.  Would  they 
agree  that  Jt  is  not  intended  that  this 
formula  as  offered,  or  if  amended,  it  is 
not  intended  to  create  a  precedent  for 
other  bills  pr  for  later  formulas  under 
this  partici|lar  act? 

BCr.  CHA^'EE.  I  can  speak  with  no 
equivocation  that  if  the  amended  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
were  adopted,  that  would  set  no  prece- 
dent whatfoever  for  us.  I  can  also 
assure  my  good  friend  from  Michigan 
that  this  ijormula  that  we  have  sug- 
gested her^,  the  so-called  compromise 
formula.  Is  not  going  to  set  any  prece- 
dent for  the  future. 

First  of  8 11.  when  we  get  to  the  next 
round,  it  niay  weU  be  there  wiU  be  a 
whole  groip  of  different  Senators 
dealing  with  this  matter,  so  we  cannot 
lock  them  lb  in  any  way.  Second,  there 
will  be  a  new  needs  survey  before  us  at 
that  time.  Third,  we  are  not  sure  what 
amounts  of  the  f  imds  we  will  have. 

Of  course,  the  funds  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  percentages  in  the  for- 
mula the  percentages  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  tbe  total  amounts.  But  I  can 
assure  my  Colleague  that,  no,  this  sets 
no  precedent  that  is  in  stone  for  the 
future.        ; 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  realize,  of  course,  as 
we  aU  do.  1|hat  we  cannot  bind  future 
CongressesJ  That  is  not  my  question. 
We  know  efferent  Senators  will  vote 
on  other  formulas  in  other  bills  and 
indeed  on  Utter  formulas  in  this  bill.  I 
am  talking  about  the  percentages,  not 
the  needs  JTormula,  but  the  percent- 
ages which  are  allocated.  My  question 
is.  basically,  will  you.  both  the  floor 
managers  and  the  chairman,  will  you 
be  citing  this  formula,  however  we  end 
up  amending  it,  as  precedent  for  other 
bills  or  for  later  formulas  imder  this 
act? 

Mr.  STA|TORD.  I  can  respond  to 
my  good  fi^end  from  Michigan,  if  he 
win  yield  f^r  that  purpose,  by  saying, 
speaking  personally  and  as  the  present 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  would 
not  be  using  this  as  a  precedent  for 
other  laws  or  consider  it  any  precedent 
in  any  futture  changes  or  proposed 
changes  in  the  formula  under  this  pro- 
gram. I 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friend.  I  am 
wondering  tf  I  could  also  ask  my  friend 
from  Main^  whether  or  not  he  would 
also  indica^  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
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tlon  to  argue  this  formula  as  a  prece- 
dent for  other  bills  or  for  later  formu- 
las under  this  act. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  understands  from  the  ex- 
change we  have  had  in  the  last  few 
dajrs.  the  precise  mechanics  of  the  for- 
mula are  intended  to  represent  certain 
principles  that  we  attempted  to  estab- 
lish. I  believe  in  those  principles  and 
will,  of  course,  be  pursuing  them  at 
any  future  time.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  suggest  at  any  time  that,  be- 
cause we  have  adopted  this  formula 
now.  it  somehow  is  a  precedent  for 
future  action. 

Now  I  want  to  say  that  if,  5  years 
from  now,  I  or  anyone  else  concludes, 
after  looking  at  the  needs  and  looking 
at  the  principles,  that  this  or  some 
other  formula  is  the  best  way  to  pro- 
ceed, we  can  do  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  merits  at  that  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  myself  from  ever  again 
supporting  this  formula. 

But  my  concern  is  with  the  princi- 
ples. So  I  think  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  any  attempt  to  apply  a  formu- 
la, this  or  others,  at  any  future  time 
should  be  based  upon  the  clrcimi- 
stances  at  that  time  and  not  upon  the 
fact  that  this  was  used  at  a  previous 
time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  my  friends  for 
those  assurances.  Again.  I  wanted  to 
indicate  that  at  great  length  we  have 
battled  on  this  issue  because  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  by  my  friend  from 
Missouri.  I  happen  to  share  his  beliefs 
in  terms  of  the  superpositioning  of  the 
smaller  States  under  this  bilL  It  is  be- 
cause I  share  those  beliefs,  and  a 
number  of  others  of  us  share  those  be- 
liefs, that  we  did  yesterday  debate  at 
great  length  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Because  of  that  we  negotiated  an  im- 
provement. We  know  it  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  committee  bill.  If  the 
basis  for  that  negotiation  is  correct— 
we  did  not  think  we  had  the  votes  on 
the  Durenberger-Moynihan  ap- 
proach—we wiU  find  soon  enough 
whether  that  basis  was  correct,  and  we 
can  then  move  to  what  is  an  improve- 
ment over  the  committee  position  as  a 
result  of  the  amendment  which  has 
Just  been  offered.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friends  from  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Vermont,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  their  cooperation  in  trying  to 
meet  some  of  the  needs  which  have 
been  expressed  on  this  floor,  and  to 
achieve  a  fair  version  of  this  when  it 
first  came  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  compromise  amend- 
ment which  would  establish  a  new  al- 
lotment formula  for  distributing  con- 
struction grant  funds  and  State  revolv- 
ing fimd  capitalization  grants  among 


States  for  the  fiscal  yean  1986 
through  1990. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  note 
that,  under  the  revised  allotment  for- 
mula contained  in  the  commomlse, 
the  State  of  Washington  would  receive 
almost  $68  million.  That  would  be  a 
$25  million  increase  over  the  construc- 
tion grant  funds  received  by  Washing- 
ton State  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  second  largest  increase  of  any 
State. 

The  allotment  formula  is  based 
fairly  on  each  State's  needs  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities,  as  expressed  in 
the  1984  needs  survey,  with  only 
minor  modifications.  This  surrey,  con- 
ducted by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  accurately  determined 
the  needs  for  publicy  owned  treatment 
works  in  the  State  of  Washington. 
And  the  needs  are  staggering. 

Within  the  last  year,  over  25  public- 
ly owned  treatment  facilities  located 
on  Puget  Soimd  in  Washington  State 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  imple- 
menting secondary  treatment  at  a  cost 
of  over  $750  million.  The  State  of 
Washington  is  firmly  committed  to  im- 
plementing secondary  treabnent  as  ex- 
piditiously  as  possible,  and  the  allot- 
ment formula  contained  in  the  com- 
promise will  go  along  way  toward  as- 
sisting the  State  in  reaching  this  goal. 

I  am  delighted  with  the  work  of  the 
distinguished  floor  leaders  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  with  the  Justice  of  the  re- 
vised formula. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  main  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  is  proportional 
representation.  In  the  House,  there  is 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  roughly 
every  525.000  people  in  the  country. 
So  in  the  aggregate  of  435  Members, 
you  get  a  composite  view  and  voting 
strength  expressed  for  the  country 
that  reflects  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Here  in  the  Senate  we  have 
quite  a  different  aggregate.  We  have 
two  Senators  from  each  State  without 
regard  to  population,  and  so  the  aggre- 
gate strength  of  the  large  ix>pulatlon 
States  is  much,  much  less  here  in  the 
Senate  by  the  very  engineering  design 
of  the  institution. 

So  we  often  find  that  even  though  a 
majority  of  the  national  population 
may  be  in  a  small  number  of  States 
that  are  affected  a  certain  way  by  na- 
tional formula,  the  greater  voting 
strength  of  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
States  with  their  same  two  Senate 
votes  as  the  larger  States  enables 
them  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  out- 
come of  composite  decisions  in  a  way 
that  increases  their  strength  very 
markedly.  It  is  Just  a  fact  of  the  way 
this  body  is  put  together.  So  it  does 
limit.  I  think,  the  ability  for  needs  as- 
sessments, however  they  are  done,  to 
necessarily  be  agreed  to  on  the  basis  of 


how  they  actually  fall  by  pc^iulatian. 
density,  or  even  for  that  matter  by  the 
size  of  States  or  regimis. 

Having  said  that.  I  very  much  appre- 
ciate the  good-faith  effort  that  went 
on  yesterday  and  today  in  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  c(mipromiae  on  this  dif- 
ficult issue.  I  think  we  have  made 
some  progress.  When  a  formula  is 
under  diseussian  here  in  the  Senate, 
we  all  feel  obligated  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  States.  But  as  I  and 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  have 
pointed  out.  we  also  have  a  re^onsi- 
billty  to  take  a  broader  look  at  what  is 
fair,  what  is  Just  on  a  ooast-to-coast 
basis,  and  what  in  the  end  constitutes 
sound  national  policy. 

I  also  think  we  have  to  give  very  par- 
ticular consideration  to  the  impact  of 
these  kinds  of  decisions  on  unique  and 
irreplaceable  natural  resources,  such 
as  the  Great  Lakes,  which  constitute 
over  95  percent  of  the  surface  fresh 
water  resources  of  our  country.  While 
the  compromise  that  has  been  worked 
out  over  the  last  2  days  marics  a  gain 
for  Michigan  and  the  other  Great 
lAkes  States,  as  I  think  it  properly 
should  when  related  to  need,  I  have  to 
also  say  that  I  am  din4>pointed  be- 
cause the  compromise  that  has  beoi 
developed  today  does  not  go  even  fur- 
ther in  putting  our  resources  where 
they  are  really  needed.  In  that  sense.  I 
have  some  sympathy  for  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  initiative  of  the  Senator 
from  MissourL  That  amendment 
would  on  the  face  of  it  be  more  benefi- 
cial to  my  State.  But  I  think  it  comes 
at  a  time  and  in  a  form  where  it  does 
not  promise  a  successful  way  forward 
for  us. 

I  think  the  best  we  are  able  to  do 
with  what  we  have  achieved  over  the  2 
days  from  where  we  started  is  about 
all  that  can  be  accomplished  here 
unless  we  are  able  to  accomplish  more 
in  the  Senate-House  conference,  which 
I  would  be  delighted  to  see. 

So  while  I  appreciate  and  would  like 
to  see  the  Senate  in  a  position  to  Kgh 
prove  the  formula  arrangement  that 
would  produce  the  results  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  Is  asking  for  insofar  as 
it  would  affect  my  State,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  cards  for  the  reason 
that  I  have  described.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  something  that  we  ought  to  be  di- 
verted by  at  this  particular  time,  how- 
ever attractive  it  may  be. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  despite 
whatever  reservations  any  of  us  have 
we  not  delay  the  Clean  Water  Act  any 
longer.  This  legislation  is  essential  for 
continuing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  Improving  water  quality 
across  the  country.  We  also  have  an 
obligation  to  the  people  of  our  country 
who  want  strong  and  effective  clean 
water  laws  to  take  action  against  toxic 
discharges  and  to  begin  to  tackle  the 
problem  of  nonpoint  poUution  sources, 
which    the    bill    wisely    does.    I    also 
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strongly  support  the  Great  Lakes  title 
in  this  bill  which  I  discussed  at  some 
length  yesterday.  This  section  will 
strengthen  efforts  to  study  and  pro- 
tect this  important  resource. 

I  commend  this  initiative.  In  particu- 
lar, this  provision  will  take  important 
steps  to  reduce  nutrient  loading  of 
lakes  and  to  study  whether  toxic  sedi- 
ments can  successfully  be  removed 
from  lake  bottoms.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
knowledged the  importance  of  the 
Great  Lakes  to  our  country,  and  has 
been  willing  to  help  us  bring  attention 
to  their  problems  by  including  this 
provision  in  the  bilL 

In  conclusion,  although  I  stiU  have 
reservations  about  the  formula  for  the 
construction  grants  program,  and 
hope  that  the  committee  will  continue 
to  take  our  concerns  into  consider- 
ation. I  am  prepared  to  support  this 
legislation  this  afternoon.  I  believe  the 
debate  yesterday  and  today,  the  work 
over  the  past  2  days,  made  important 
improvements  in  the  bill. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fi-om  MlssourL 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  carefully  listening  to  the 
debate  trjfing  my  best  in  a  sense  of  un- 
derstanding and  desiring  to  see  the 
best  in  the  otho-  side's  argument,  and 
to  understand  exactly  what  that  argu- 
ment is.  As  I  understand  the  argument 
that  was  put  forth  by  the  Senator 
fnan  Maine,  it  is  that  maybe  the 
system  is  unfair,  but  life  is  unfair.  It 
has  always  been  unfair.  There  is  a 
preoedoit  of  unfairness,  and  the 
precedent  of  unfairness  creates  an  in- 
ertia of  unfairness,  and  that  inertia 
caimot  be  changed.  Furthermore, 
there  are  small  States,  as  I  understand 
both  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine,  that 
could  not  operate  on  the  basis  of  the 
EPA  formula.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
cut  back  to  the  EPA  formula  and  keep 
programs  going  in  those  States. 

Sitting  here  listening  to  those  argu- 
ments. I  wonder  why  do  we  have  an 
EPA.  Why  do  we  have  a  stirvey  of 
need?  Why  waste  the  time  if  the  deci- 
sion is  going  to  be  political?  I  do  not 
know.  Majrbe  when  we  are  analyzing 
how  to  cut  waste  out  of  Government, 
we  could  consider  cutting  out  a  whole 
part  of  an  agency  making  the  study 
which  is  going  to  be  summarily  ig- 
nored by  the  Qaigress  of  the  United 
States.  I  will  not  suggest  that.  I  would 
suggest  following  the  recommenda- 
tions of  professionals,  of  those  who 
have  made  the  environmental  analy- 
sis. If  you  ask  them  what  to  do  and 
they  tell  you  what  to  do.  do  it.  Do  not 
ignore  it. 

But  the  issue  is  raised,  and  the  point 
is  made  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 


that,  veil,  you  have  to  have  a  kind  of 
critical  mass— it  is  my  understanding 
of  th4  argument— in  the  program  for 
the  siiall  States,  and  that  is  why  you 
have  tp  doctor  the  formula. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  argument  is 
correct— if  sewage  treatment  needs  are 
not  nieasured  by  population  are  not 
measui«d  by  need,  but  are  measured 
solely  by  the  geographical  boundaries 
of  States,  and  if  in  fact  that  is  the  ar- 
gument for  doctoring  the  EPA  formu- 
la—then that  is  an  argument  for  con- 
tinuing the  status  quo  of  the  doctored 
formiua,  not  doctoring  it  yet  further. 

Thai  is  an  argiunent  for  current  law, 
not  f  <^  this  bill. 

If  current  law.  going  back,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  argued,  for  12 
years  or  so  has  never  provided  that 
the  £PA  formula  is  followed,  then 
that  ia  an  argument  for  contlnubig  the 
same  ioctrlne  that  we  have  now,  but 
sweetcpiing  the  pot  yet  further. 

The  i  so-called  compromise  that  is 
beforei  the  Senate  now  is  not  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  status  quo.  It  is  not 
the  pnndple  of  inertia  built  up  in 
presently  existing  unfairness. 

Ratlier,  it  is  a  further  change  of  the 
formula,  and  it  turns  out  that  the  fur- 
ther cliange  of  the  formula  benefits 
the  Stiites  of  12  members  of  the  Envl- 
ronm^t  and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  disadvantages  the  States  of  3 
members  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  IWorks  Committee. 

Mr.  |>re8ldent,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
froEen!  program.  The  money  spent 
imder  this  program  is  froeen.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  increased.  The  pie  is  the 
same.  What  the  committee  is  propos- 
ing in  this  so-called  compromise  is  not 
an  explmded  pie  but  the  same  pie.  and 
they  yhtnt  to  recut  It.  They  want  to 
recut  the  pie.  not  to  nrntntjiin  the 
status  iquo.  as  unfair  as  it  may  be.  on 
some  tiieory  that  geographical  bound- 
aries afiould  be  the  basis  rather  than 
where  I  people  live  and  where  plants 
are,  and  so  on. 

Thelt  theory  la  small  States  have  to 
have  t^  critical  mass,  but  that  is  an 
argument  for  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
not  for  the  law  as  it  has  been  changed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  if  I  had  a  better 
idea  I  should  propose  it.  I  do  have  a 
better  Idea  and  I  proposed  it. 

The  better  idea  is  the  EPA  survey. 
Does  tne  EPA  survey  make  more  sense 
than  the  formula  that  has  been  \ised 
by  the  committee? 

Let  me  read  a  part  of  the  formula 
that  is  used  by  the  committee  and  ask 
what  tense  it  is.  This  is  from  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  sresterday. 

The  allotment  tmong  States  in  this 
second  group  Is  bued  on  the  cube  of  the 
losarltl|m  of  the  actual  needs  of  a  State  as  a 
fraetioil  of  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  loga- 
rithms 0f  the  actual  needs  of  all  the  SUtes 
In  that  group. 
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asked,  is  this  going  to 

or  the  future? 

r  from  Maine  said  that 

principle  with  this.  As  a 

pie.  he  agrees,  that  the 

irmula  should  be  based  on 

of   the   logarithm   of   the 


actual  needs  of  a  State  as  a  fraction  of 
the  sum  of  the  cubes  of  the  logarithm 
of  the  acti^d  needs  of  States  in  that 
group. 

That  is  a  hew  principle. 

No:  it  is  hot.  It  is  not  new.  It  is  an 
old  principle.  It  is  the  principle  of  win- 
ning votM.  winning  votes  by  concoct- 
ing some  Ubsarre  Rube  Goldberg  for- 
mula in  onfer  to  come  up  with  figures 
in  order  to  please  a  majority  of  the 
members  o|  the  committee  and  then  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Anjd  that  is  what  they  have 


is  inequitable  and  it  is  un- 
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Mr.  Pregldent,  I  think  Senator 
RiXGU  ma4e  a  very  good  point.  The 
clean  water  biU  has  to  be  passed,  as 
unfair  as  the  formula  is.  and  it  is 
grossly  unfkir.  Delay  is  not  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  inybody. 

One  thing  about  these  aUocaUon 
formulas  is  when  they  have  finally 
done  the  Job,  as  broad  as  they  are,  as 
inequitable  as  they  are.  they  are  done 
in  a  way  which  has  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  behind  them. 
So  I  have  ^o  doubt  at  all  that  if  this 
were  put  tp  a  rollcall  vote,  I  would 
lose.  And  oven  if  people  stumbled  in 
here  and  n4t  knowing  what  they  were 
doing  voted  for  my  allocation  formula 
rather  than  the  committee's,  I  am  not 
a  member  otf  the  conference.  I  am  sure 
Senator  Statpokd,  Senator  CHAns. 
Mrchiu.  are  members  of 
So  I  have  no  illusion 
iture  of  my  proposal  as  a 
itegy. 

BCr.  President.  I  am  wlU- 
ing  to  submit  this  to  the  Senate  for  a 
voice  vote. 

CLIAII  fTAXB  ACT  SSWB  OaSjnS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Pul^llc  Woriu  Committee  for 
their  revision  of  the  sewer  grant  allo- 
Existing  law  was  terri- 
Florida  and  other  high- 
^tes— we  only  received  64 
le  funds  needed  to  meet 
the  national  need,  while 
States  with  declining  populations  re- 
ceived up  ;  to  850  percent  of  their 
actual  need! 

The  conufxlttee  has  revised  that  for- 
mula significantly.  Although  there  is 
stiU  ineqult  y,  Florida  will  now  receive 
fluids  for  84  percent  of  our  needs.  This 
represents  an  Increase,  including  the 
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increase  provided  under  the  compro- 
mise formula,  of  $25,517,539  annually. 
There  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
sewage  projects  in  Florida,  and  this 
will  add  tremendously  to  our  ability  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

Florida  is  the  fastest  growing  State 
in  the  Nation.  Over  20,000  people  a 
month  are  moving  into  Florida.  This  is 
straining  our  ability  to  provide  utili- 
ties to  the  breaking  point.  We  desper- 
ately need  help  in  meeting  these 
needs. 

The  Census  Biweau  recently  report- 
ed that  Florida  had  6  of  the  11  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
country.  Ocala's  population  increased 
27  percent  in  the  past  4  years,  a  gain 
of  over  22,000  people:  Fort  Myers  has 
grown  23  percent,  or  58.000  people: 
Naples  has  grown  29  percent,  or  32.000 
people:  Melbourne  has  grown  21  per- 
cent, or  nearly  70,000  people:  Fort 
Pierce  is  up  26  percent,  or  40,000 
people;  and  West  Palm  Beach  has 
grown  20  percent,  an  increase  of  more 
than  138,000  people. 

And  again,  this  is  in  Just  the  last  4 
years.  All  of  these  areas,  and  moat  of 
the  rest  of  the  State,  was  largely  rural 
only  10  to  IS  years  ago.  Many  areas, 
including  growth  areas,  are  still  in- 
stalling septic  tanks  to  accommodate 
the  growth. 

Florida  still  does  not  get  its  fair 
share  of  the  f  imds.  And  while  I  imder- 
stand  the  political  and  practical  im- 
peratives that  prevent  an  overnight 
shift  from  the  archaic  present  ftmding 
formula  into  one  that  fairly  reflects 
the  Nation's  current  needs,  I  want  to 
serve  notice  that  I  fully  intend  to  be 
here  in  1990  seeking  a  needs-based 
funding  formula. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  several  concerns 
regarding  the  pretreatment  program 
in  the  Clean  Water  Act  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  biU.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 
treatment provisions  of  the  act  is  to 
require  pretreatment  of  industrial 
waste  discharges  to  a  POTW  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discharge  of  wastes 
which  would  adversely  affect  the 
treatment  processes  or  the  pass- 
through  of  specific  waste  products 
which  the  treatmmt  processes  are  not 
designed  to  remove. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  correct.  Tou  have  accurately 
described  one  of  the  primary  purposes 
of  this  section  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 
Because  industrial  wastewater  is 
mixed  with  large  volumes  of  domestic 
sewage  in  typical  municipal  POTWs. 
general  pretreatment  requlremoits 
are  included  in  the  act  to  assure  that 
industrial  discharges  into  POTWs  are 
treated  prior  to  dilution  by  the  domes- 
tic sewage^ 

Vir.  BENTSEN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  privately  owned  industrial 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  that 
directly  discharge  to  a  receiving  body 


instead  of  through  a  POTW  are  not 
subject  to  categorical  pretreatment  re- 
quirements. TnstiTad.  the  national  pol- 
lutant discharge  elimination  system 
permitting  process  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  waterways  by  Imposing  BAT 
discharge  limits  on  these  direct  dis- 
charge industrial  plants  to  qiecifically 
regulate  their  pollutants.  These  pri- 
vately owned  plants  must  be  designed 
and  operated  to  meet  their  permit  re- 
quirement, but  the  owner  of  the  plant 
determines  what  mix  of  treatment  re- 
quirements it  needs  to  meet  the 
permit.  Such  a  requirement  could 
result  in  the  construction  of  expen- 
sive, yet  redundant,  physical  facilities 
with  no  attendant  benefit  to  the  envi- 
ronment.      

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect: pretreatment  is  not  required  for 
privately  owned,  direct  disdiarge  in- 
dustrial wastewater  treatment  plants. 
It  is  the  permitting  process  and  efflu- 
ent limitation  guidelines  that  controls 
these  dischargers. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  In  Texas  we  have  re- 
gional industrial  wastewater  treatment 
plants  which  treat  the  industrial 
wastewaters  they  receive  and  are  regu- 
lated by  industrial-type  permits.  These 
facilities  only  treat  the  industrial  and 
attendant  nonindustrial  wastewater 
from  indirect  discharges;  however, 
they  are  owned  by  a  public  authority. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  only  receive 
attendant  nonindustrial  sewage  from 
the  plants  that  discharge  into  their 
syst<«n,  they  are  considered  POTWa 
Because  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  in- 
dustrial wastewater  treatmoit  system 
I  have  described,  would  the  Senator 
agree  that  EPA  should  consider  them 
in  a  different  context  than  a  typical 
municipal  POTW  which  may  perhaps 
require  different  action  consistent 
with  what  it  would  require  from  pri- 
vately owned  facility? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  makes  a  good  point.  EPA  should 
use  discretion  in  Its  vpUcation  of  pre- 
treaitment  requirements,  particularly 
removal  credits,  to  the  very  limited 
number  of  POTWs  which  solely  serve 
industrial  dischargers. 

EPA  has  available  the  option  of  cre- 
ating a  subcategory  to  address  these 
relatively  unique  operations  and  could 
explore  that  option  In  this  type  of 
case. 

oomraucnoa  osAira  poncuLA 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
construction  grant  program  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  since  its  enactment 
in  1972.  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  controlling  the  v«flume  and 
pollutant  levels  of  wastewater  entering 
our  Nation's  streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
estuaries.  Pollutants  discharged  by 
municipal  wastewater  treatment 
plants  built  by  this  program  are  esti- 
mated to  have  decreased  46  percent 
since  1972. 

A  total  of  $42.7  billion  has  been  ap- 
propriated under  the  Clean  Water  Act 


since  its  inception  for  constructing  and 
upgrading  plants  and  improving  the 
treatment  of  wastewater  flowing 
through  them;  in  correcting  leaking 
sewer  pipes;  constructing  new  inter- 
ceptor sewers  to  connect  to  treatment 
plants;  rehabilitating  old  main  sewer 
systems;  correcting  combined  sewer 
overflows;  and  constructing  collector 
sewers  to  serve  new  growth. 

This  is  a  large  number,  but  then,  so 
is  the  current  need— estimated  to  be 
$108  billion.  Of  that  amount.  $40.6  bU- 
lion  is  eligible  for  Federal  fimding 
under  the  construction  grant  progranL 

Now  it  doesn't  take  a  mathematical 
genius  to  figure  out  that  the  current 
$40.6  bOllon  need  will  be  barely 
touched  by  this  authorization  of  $2.4 
billion  for  construction  grants,  the 
same  level  of  funding  as  the  past  4 
years.  Even  when  the  significant  shift 
in  cost-sharing  to  the  States,  which 
now  carry  45  percent  of  the  cost  of 
these  projects,  is  taken  into  account,  it 
is  clear  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
as  a  nation  In  meeting  our  goal  of 
"fishable.  swimmable"  waters. 

In  my  own  State  of  Maryland,  for 
example,  the  Governor  has  reoom- 
mended  to  the  legislature  a  total  of 
$263  million  in  cost-sharing  for  the 
next  6  fiscal  years  to  oomidement  the 
Federal  share.  And  yet  the  committee 
formula  for  the  next  5  fiscal  yeaia— 
which  is  all  that  is  authotlied— assum- 
ing the  maximum  appropriation, 
would  provide  only  $185.6  million  to 
Maryland.  That's  $50.4  million  leas 
than  Maryland's  commitment  and  1 
year  less  of  funding.  So  the  States  are 
doing  their  share  in  this  ocmoerted 
effort  to  assure  that  our  Nation's 
waters  are  dean  enough  in  which  to 
swim  and  fish. 

Our  Natkm's  waters  are  deaner  and 
more  protected  from  pollution  thanks 
to  this  landmark  environmental  legis- 
lation. 

Significantly,  the  American  public 
supports  this  expenditure  and  they 
support  strict  adha«noe  to  clean 
water  and  clean  air  standards  in  order 
to  assure  a  safe  envlronmoit.  A  No- 
vember 1983  Louis  Harris  Associat** 
poll  found  that  91  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans wanted  the  Clean  Water  Act 
maintained  or  strengthened  and  70 
percent  even  expressed  a  wHlingnea 
to  pay  an  additional  $100  per  capita  to 
ensure  that  the  water  quality  of  our 
Nation's  waters  is  maintained.  Mr. 
Harris,  in  testifying  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Environmental  Pol- 
lution, also  reported  his  findings  that 
74  perooit  of  Americans  believe  that 
curbing  water  pollution  is  as  impor- 
tant as  generating  economic  growth. 

So  the  weight  of  public  (H>iniOD 
clearly  is  on  the  side  of  reauthorizing 
a  Clean  Water  Act  with  continuing 
strong  water  quality  goals  and  stand- 
ards and  with  programs  to  meet  our 
Nation's  most  serious  water  pollutlmi 
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E^^^^!?^  According,  I  conunend  the    strucilon  grant  program.  A  reduction 
"*       '""  in  si^  funds  beouise  of  a  change  In 

the  (Istribution  formula  at  this  criti- 


Commlttee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Woito  for  bringing  this  i«au- 
thorlsation  before  the  full  Senate. 

I  do  take  exoqition.  however,  to  the 
proposed  formula  for  allocation  of 
constructi<m  grant  moneys.  I  am  one 
who  believes  as  the  proverbial  New 
England  farmer  said.  "If  it  ain't  broke, 
dont  fix  it." 

The  committee  has  not  provided  us 
with  an  explanation  of  what  is  wrong 
with  the  construction  grant  formula  in 
current  law.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine,  the  committee  tiowed  to 
pressure  from  certain  States  with  rela- 
tively small  needs  in  order  to  iBve 
them  more  than  their  "fair  share."  In 
addition,  the  committee  has  devised  a 
class  system  of  States  and  invented  a 
new  term  of  art— the  "tier."  Those 
States  which,  under  current  law.  are 
assured  a  certain  minimum  level  of 
funding  through  a  "hold  harmless" 
provision  are  divided  into  tier  n  and 
tier  m.  The  remaining  38  States  with 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  total  ag- 
gregate need  are  now  called  tier  L 

Pursuant  to  the  1984  EPA  needs  as- 
sessmoit,  the  tier  n  and  tier  m  States 
have  a  total  of  9.6  percent  of  the  con- 
strucUan  grant  needs.  Yet  the  Duroi- 
berger/Chafee  formulation  before  us 
would  provide  them  with  more  than 
that  needs  percentage.  The  remaining 
States  have  90.3  percent  of  the  need, 
but  a  number  of  them  would  receive 
less  than  their  needs  percentage.  This 
is  neither  fair  nor  representative  of 
wise  public  policy  from  a  clean  water 
standpoint. 

The  problem  of  deteriorating  water 
quality  is  a  national  one  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  the  foreseeable 
futiue.  Watersheds  know  no  State 
boundaries  and  the  vast  majority  of 
our  water  quality  proUems  are  of  an 
interstate,  regional  nature. 

It  is  only  because  the  needs  are  so 
great,  and  the  program  to  meet  those 
needs  so  small  in  comparison,  that  we 
find  ourselves  groveling  over  the  VeO.- 
eral  share  each  State  will  receive.  It  is 
only  because  the  needs  are  so  great. 
and  the  program  to  meet  those  needs 
so  small  in  ctnnparison.  that  we  have 
to  resort  to  hold  harmless  provisions 
and  logarithms  in  funding  formulas. 

There  is  a  need  to  omtinue  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  States  cooper- 
ating in  the  EPA  Chesapeake  Bay  Pro- 
gram. This  program  is  recognized  na- 
tionally as  a  model  of  intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  in  attacking  water  pol- 
lution problems  of  an  interstate  water- 
shed. 

The  States  of  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  worked  diligently  to 
develop  i4>propriate  poUution  abate- 
ment measures  for  both  point  and 
nonpoint  source  poUution  that  is  de- 
grading the  water  quality  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  These  measiires  are  intend- 
ed to  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  con- 


cal  Jiincture  would  abrogate  the  Fed- 
eral oommitment  to  the  bay  program, 
which  the  President  himself  has 
laudeq  in  his  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dressj  EPA  Administrators  in  this  and 
previous  administrations  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  the  bay  program's 
scientific  data  and  the  emerging  strat- 
egies of  the  States  to  meet  identified 
problems.  A  sharp  reduction  in  f  imds 
woulq  threaten  to  undo  the  delicate 
interstate  agreement  and  worldng  re- 
lationbhips  between  and  among  the 
bayEutes. 

I  bdieve  the  construction  grant  for- 
mula khould  provide  for  a  fair  distri- 
butioi  directly  related  to  needs,  im- 
posing an  element  of  shared  sacrifice 
for  as  of  the  States,  while  moving  us 
as  a  nation  toward  our  national  clean 
waters  goals. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  sp  the  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Dahvobth  to 
replade  the  allocation  formula  in  this 
bill  wnh  one  that  is  fair  and  equitable. 
All  m|r  colleagues  are  aware  that  the 
aUocation  formula  created  by  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Woito  Commit- 
tee is  kkewed  to  benefit  the  States  rep- 
resented on  that  committee,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  not  so  fortunate.  This 
amendment,  however,  changes  the  for- 
mula to  reflect  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  measure  available  to  evalu- 
ate th|e  wastewater  treatment  needs  of 
States— the  1984  EPA  needs  survey. 

I  atfee  with  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri ^hat  this  needs  survey  provides  a 
more  [rational  basis  for  Congress  to 
make  ;a  determination  on  how  to  use 
these  Jfiuids.  rather  than  the  political, 
paroc^  efforts  of  the  committee.  It 
wouldinot  result  in  the  gross  inequities 
created  by  the  committee  formula 
where!  States  receive  up  to  five  times 
their  fstimated  percentage  of  national 
needs^  It  would  put  Federal  funds 
wherej  the  funds  are  needed.  Where 
lowa'a  needs,  for  Instance,  would  rep- 
resent! 0.015061  percent  of  the  national 
need.  Iowa's  percentage  of  total  fund- 
ing wquld  be  the  same. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  greatly  disap- 
pointed by  the  committee  formula 
which,  is  so  blatantly  constructed  to 
benefit  small  States  and  which  short- 
changes many  States  with  greater 
needs.;  The  State  of  Iowa  itself  loses  $3 
milllcm  through  this  formula.  Yet  if 
this  anendment  were  adopted  funds 
wouldj  be  allocated  on  true  need,  not 
politldi,  and  Iowa  would  experience  a 
$3  mlMlon  increase. 

Butjmore  importantly,  we  would  be 
using  jraimess  as  our  basis  for  allocat- 
ing funds  and  not  a  cleverly  crafted 
plan  ^  benefit  a  majority  of  States  in 
both  tpie  committee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor. ,  In  these  days  of  limited  re- 
sources, we  must  not  faU  prey  to  un- 
conscibnable  tinkering  with  niunliers 
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to  benefit  select  States  over  others.  I 
recognize  ,hat  the  formula  that  Sena- 
tor Dahvovth  and  I  offer  doesn't  bene- 
fit as  mai^  States  as  that  offered  by 
the  comm  ttee.  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  I  will  vote  their  pocketbooks 
rather  than  for  a  plan  that  treats  all 
States  eqintably  and  fairly.  I  do  urge 
them,  however,  to  support  this  more 
responsibly  alternative  formula  for  al- 
locating f  linds  under  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  343)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  OR^SSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  likei to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  and  my  colleagues  an 
unusual  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Des  Moines  metropolitan  area 
wastewater  treatment  project. 

FDr  the  past  13  years,  the  dty  of  Des 
Moines  and  11  other  local  jurisdictions 
have  moved  forward  on  the  planning 
and  prellidinary  woi^  for  an  area-wide 
sewage  project.  These  communities 
comprise  Ithe  only  metropolitan  area 
in  the  StaU  of  Iowa  required  to  con- 
form to  tbie  requirements  of  a  section 
208  planning  study.  During  this  study 
period,  th^  jurisdictions  have  spent 
over  $30  \  million  and  the  overall 
has  doubled.  We  now  have 
.t  is  the  State  of  Iowa's 
lUution  priority,  but  one 
that  it  would  complete- 
funding  for  the  State's 
other  200  fities  with  over  $500  million 
in  needs.  Additionally,  the  State  of 
Iowa  has  imposed  a  c^  on  State  funds 
wliich  wUli  contribute  to  an  estimated 
extension  ^f  the  project  completion  to 
14  years.    | 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  May  I  interrupt  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  to  say  that  I  am 
aware  ofj  the  Des  Moines  area 
wastewater  treatment  project  situa- 
tion and  the  strain  that  this  costly 
project  puis  on  other  communities  in 
the  State  seeking  to  comply  with  clean 
water  standards. 

Mr.  ORA8SLEY.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentative^ has  included  in  its  Clean 
Water  Act  reauthorization  bill  a  direct 
authorization  not  to  exceed  $85  mil- 
lion for  construction  of  the  central 
sewage  treatment  plant  component  of 
the  Des  ICoines  metropolitan  area 
project.  I  recognize  that  the  Senate's 
reauthorization  bill  includes  no  cate- 
gorical authorizations  for  specific 
wastewater!  treatment  projects.  I 
would  hope,  however,  that  when  this 
measure  gpes  to  conference  commit- 
tee, the  Senate  will  look  seriously  at 
the  indusien  of  this  authorization  for 
the  Des  Mdlnes  area  in  the  final  bill. 

Mr.  HARJKIN.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  I  with  the  comments  of  my 
colleagues  j  from  Iowa.  We  want  to 
ensure  thai  the  Des  Moines  metropoli- 
tan area  sewer  project  stays  on  sched- 
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ule  without  affecting  funding  for 
other  Iowa  communities  building 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  to 
meet  EPA  standards.  With  this  au- 
thorization, we  could  complete  this 
project  in  9  years  rather  than  14  years 
and  continue  to  provide  fimding  for 
other  State  needs.  Delaying  this 
project  due  to  lack  of  funding  will  not 
only  add  additional  cost  to  this 
project,  but  will  also  increase  to  an  im- 
reasonable  level  the  user  rates  for  resi- 
dential sewer  charges.  It  Is  my  hope, 
as  well,  that  the  Senate  will  consider 
our  request  for  maintaining  this 
House  provision  in  the  final  version  of 
a  clean  water  reauthorization  bill. 

Mr.  CHAFEX.  I  thank  the  two  Sena- 
tors from  Iowa  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body.  I 
assiu%  you  that  the  Senate  conferees 
will  take  a  close  look  at  the  Des 
Moines  area  sewer  project  and  will 
give  its  authorization  every  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  consideration. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man.   

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  debate  on  the  compro- 
mise formula  as  proposed  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  ask  for  its  adoption  by  a  voice 
vote.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  342)  was 
agreed  to.  

Vir.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
on  the  Senate  floor  I  argued  that  fair- 
ness was  not  present  in  the  construc- 
tion grant  formula  in  S.  1128  as  re- 
ported by  the  Enviromnent  and  Public 
Works  c:k>mmittee. 

It  was  my  feeling  that,  in  a  very  ar- 
bitrary manner.  States  with  large 
needs  received  too  little  and  States 
with  small  needs  received  too  much 
under  the  committee  formula. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  now 
considering  is  fairer  than  the  commit- 
tee bill.  The  amendment  is  fairer  be- 
cause it  caps  the  arbitrary  increase  for 
small  States  at  20  percent  but  does  not 
eliminate  it.  The  result  is  that  the 
larger  States  still  pay  for  the  arbitrary 
increase  but  their  payment  is  $195  mil- 
lion less  over  3  years  because  of  this 
amendment. 

The  committee  report  states  that 
the  allotment  formula  in  this  bill  is 
based  on  each  State's  needs  for  sewage 
treatment  facilities  as  expressed  in  the 
1984  needs  survey.  But  while  the  com- 
mittee says  that  the  EIPA  needs  survey 
is  the  basis,  the  bill  itself  skews  the  al- 


location with  a  number  of  floors  and 
guarantees  that  benefit  certain  States. 
In  particular,  the  smallest  half  of  our 
States  with  25  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion do  better  than  they  should  solely 
because  of  their  size.  That  is  wrong. 
The  other  tialf  of  the  States  with  75 
percent  of  our  population  pay  for  tUs 
inequity.  It  has  crept  into  many  of  our 
f ormulas  becaiise  of  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  is  based  on  two  votes  per  State. 
We  cannot  totally  correct  the  arbi- 
trary nature  of  the  committee  bill  in 
this  amendment.  We  can  only  partial- 
ly correct  it.  The  votes  do  not  exist  to 
totally  correct  it  on  the  Senate  floor. 
This  amendment  which  partially  cor- 
rects it  is  the  far  better  alternative  to 
nothing.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
chairman  and  the  floor  managers  have 
assured  me  that  they  will  not  argue 
the  small  State  formula  in  this  bill  as 
a  precedent  for  other  bills  or  for  later 
formulas  under  this  act.  I  thank  them 
for  worldng  with  us  to  alleviate  at 
least  some  of  the  problems  that  the 
committee  bill  originally  created.  I 
cannot  say  I  hope  the  Senate  prevails 
in  conference  since  I  obviously  hope  it 
will  not.  But  I  do  say  that  because  of 
this  amendment  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  conference  will  reach  an  equitable 
solution  for  all  States  and  that  is  why 
I  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  thank  the 
floor  managers  of  the  bUl  and  state 
the  following:  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  my  friend 
from  Maine,  and  my  friend  from  Ver- 
mont for  worldng  with  us  to  try  to 
ameliorate  some  of  the  problems 
which  we  saw  in  this  amendment,  and 
to  say  that  while  the  Senator  from 
BiCissouri.  as  I  hidlcated.  I  felt  had  the 
basic  points  that  I  obviously  shared.  I 
would  have  voted  against  that  amend- 
ment and  would  have  voted  with  the 
compromise  of  the  committee,  had 
that  amendment  been  put  to  a  rollcall 
vote  because  I  do  feel  that  the  com- 
promise of  the  committee  has.  in  fact, 
reflected  at  least  to  some  extent  the 
concerns  that  many  of  us  have 
reached.  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman 
and  the  floor  managers  for  their  work 
on  this  bilL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  want  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  BCichigan  for  the  very  dUigent 
and  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  has 
pursued  his  points  of  view,  represent- 
ing very  carefully  the  interests  of  his 
constituents,  along  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MonnHAir],  the 
Senator  frmn  Iillnnesota  (Mr.  Dubkm- 
BERGn].  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Crakstoh].  They  were  vigor- 
ous advocates  of  their  position.  We  are 
pleased  that  the  matter  has  been  re- 
solved. While  it  may  not  be  wholly  to 
their  satisfaction.  I  believe  it  does  rep- 
resent a  significant  step  forward  in  our 
goal  of  cleaning  the  Nation's  waters. 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  interim,  I  wonder  if  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  will  jrield  to  me 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  near 
the  end  of  the  consideration  of  the 
CHean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
While  we  are  waiting  for  possibly  one 
additional  matter  to  be  disposed  of  in 
connection  with  the  legislation.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  as 
chairman  of  the  full  omunlttee  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  so 
ably  managed  the  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  who  conducted  the 
hearings  that  developed  the  bill  with 
care  and  distinction.  I  am  grateful  to 
them  for  all  that  they  have  done  to 
bring  us  successfully  to  this  point.  I 
offer  my  thanks  to  Senator  Chatb 
and  Senator  Mitchxu.  for  an  extraor- 
dinary job.  and  to  members  of  the 
staff  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  irtio 
have  contributed  mightily  to  getting 
this  bill  to  this  point. 

BSr.  CHAFEXl  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press our  u>preciati(m  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. Although  he  was  not  directly  in- 
volved with  this  particular  subject, 
when  we  arrived  at  difficulties  we  all 
turned  to  him  to  mediate,  to  cnnpro- 
mise,  to  come  up  with  a  solution.  He 
inevitably  did  that  with  skiU  and  satis- 
faction to  those  involved.  So  we  are 
very,  very  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  and 
also  the  ranking  member  of  the  onn- 
mittee.  Senator  Bamsaa  of  Texas, 
who  was  always  helpful,  always  avafl- 
able  for  his  advice  and  did  an  excellent 
job. 

I  also  Join  in  thanks  to  the  staffs  of 
both  sides  for  the  work  they  did. 
Without  their  deep  knowledge  of  this 
program,  which  is  incredibly  compli- 
cated, we  could  not  have  arrived  at  the 
solution  that  seems  inevitable.  We  are 
not  home  yet.  but  we  are  getting 
there. 

Finally.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  was  so  effective  in  not  only  re- 
solving some  of  these  problems  but  ad- 
vocating than.  I  once  heard  somebody 
say  in  describing  an  articulate  spokes- 
man that  he  could  "talk  a  dog  off  a 
meat  wagon."  Well,  I  feel  that  Senator 
MncHSX  of  Maine  falls  in  that  cate- 
gory. He  is  very,  very  persuasive,  as  we 
saw  in  his  actions  today.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  the  constant  assistance, 
constructive  suggestions,  and  strong 
advocacy  which  he  has  given  to  this 

bill.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor, Mr.  President,  for  his  remarks,  in- 
elegant as  the  example  may  have 
been.  I  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  Senator  fnnn  Vermont 
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and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
regardlnc  the  work  of  the  staffs  on 
both  sides.  I  commend  the  two  chair- 
man of  the  full  cnnmittee  and  sub- 
ocunmlttee.  as  well  as  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Bmi-gBii  of  Texas, 
for  their  outstanding  leadership  in 
helping  to  move  this  important  legUa- 
ti<m  forward. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DnrroH).  The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  01V1C£K.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

jumnmBR  iro.  s«4 
(Purpow:  TO  exempt  polhiUon  lubject  to 

tbe  Oolondo  Rtver  Bsstc  SsUnlty  Control 

Act  from  tbe  intenUte  dispute  molution 

provlaioai) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Hatch,  BCr.  Arm- 
snoiro.  Mr.  Wnsoii.  Mr.  Habt,  and 
Mr.  SxMPSoir.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmmt  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  BwiBtor  from  Wjromlnc  [Mr. 
WALLorl,  for  himself  and  others,  proposes 
in  amendment  numbered  S44. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  d1ig)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  line  2.  aftor  "nor"  insert 
"shall  this  subsecUon  or  section 
403(dX2XB)  or  section  40a(bXlXE)  apply". 

On  pase  60.  lines  S  and  3,  strike  out  "Colo- 
rado River  Salinity  Control  Act  of  1974" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Oootrol  Act". 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  by  this 
amendment  to  section  611(e),  pollu- 
tion which  is  subject  to  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  of 
1974  (Public  Law  9S-320)  is  fully  ex- 
empted from  the  interstate  dispute 
resolution  provisions  of  the  198S  clean 
water  amendments,  section  117  of  the 
bilL  Is  is  a  technical  amendment 

This  exemption  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  because  salinity  in  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  is  being  addressed 
basin-wide  through  a  State/Federal 
process  which  the  Congress  has  ac- 
knowledged and  fostered  since  passage 
of  the  1974  Salinity  Control  Act. 

Under  titles  I  and  n  of  that  act.  the 
United  States  is  proceeding  with  a 
number  of  salinity  control  projects, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  Colorado  River 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Proi^wn 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  The  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  salinity  control 
forum,  composed  of  the  seven  Colora- 
do River  Basin  States— Wyoming. 
Utah.  Colorado.  New  Mexico.  Arizona. 


Nevada,  and  Califomi»— meets  fre- 
quently to  discuss  and  formulate 
measilres  to  address  point  and  non- 
point  sources  of  salinity.  The  forum 
was  ipedflcally  established  as  the 
mechinism  for  airing  and  resolving 
inters  »te  differences  regarding  salini- 
ty coE  trol  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin, 
shoult  I  differences  arise.  In  1978.  1981. 
and  1984  the  forum  reviewed  and  ap- 
provef  Colorado  River  water  quality 
for  salinity,  including  nu- 
meric I  criteria  and  plans  of  Implemen- 
tationi  for  salinity  control,  in  conf oimi- 
section  303  of  the  Clean  Water 
te  forum  woilcs  closely  with  the 
of  the  Interior  and  EPA  ad- 
itor.  The  seven  Colorado  River 
ktes.  through  their  duly  estab- 
lished! water  quality  control  agencies, 
have  Consistently  adopted  the  forum's 
plans  knd  recommendations,  and  these 
have  been  accepted  by  EPA  over  the 
years. 

The  1974  Salinity  Control  Act.  the 
effort!  of  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
and  EpA  administrator,  and  the  salini- 
ty coojtrol  forum  have  together  formed 
the  miodel  for  interstate  diq^ute  reso- 
lution! Since  an  explicit  mechanism 
exists  to  address  both  point  and  non- 
point  sources  of  salinity  pollution  in 
the  Colorado  River  Basin,  this  amend- 
ment Is  meant  to  ratify  the  coopera- 
tive work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, ttie  EPA  administrator,  and  the 
forumiand  to  provide  a  specific  exemp- 
tion ffom  the  interstate  dispute  provi- 
sions bf  the  1985  CHean  Water  Act 
amendments,  section  117  of  the  Senate 
bill,  in  the  interests  of  continued  inter- 
state And  State/Federal  cooperation  in 
Colorado  River  Basin  salinity  control. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Members  of  the  majority, 
and  «e  think  it  is  a  fine  amendment 
and  uige  its  adoption. 

Mr.  iMTTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  4o  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. I 

Thei  amendment  (No.  S44)  was 
agreed  to. 

Vtt.  WAUjOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  managers. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
whichlthe  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motlctfi  on  the  table. 

The' motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LAmmmxiiT  no.  a4s 
TTINGLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

Thei  PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  blU  cleric  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oeonla  [Mr.  MATmro- 
LT],  fo^  himself,  Mr.  Wauop,  and  Mr.  Numr, 
pnvos^  an  amendment  numbered  845. 


OLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
lous  consent  that  further 
the   amendment   be  dis- 


Mr, 
ask 

reading  ol 

pensed  wii^ 

The  PR^SmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  am^dment  reads  as  f  oUows: 
At  the  endof  the  Ull.  insert  the  f oUowlnr 
8k;.     (a)  Section  40a  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  ammded  by  adding  the  f oUowlnc  new 
subsection: 

"(mXl)  PoUowlnt  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Clean  If  ater  Act  AmendmmU  of  1086 
and  prior  tq  October  1.  1902.  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  State  (In  the  case  of  a  State 
with  a  permit  program  approved  under  sec- 
tion 403  of  this  Act)  shaO  not  require  a 
permit  und^  this  section  for  discharges 
ittiely  of  stormwater.  other 
than  (A)  thiiw  assodatad  with  Industrial  ac- 
tivity or  a  municipal  separate  tUam  sewer. 
<a  (B)  thoselfor  which  the  Administrator  or 
the  State  determines  that  the  stormwater 
dlacharie  violates  a  water  quality  standard 
or  Is  a  sisniflcant  contributor  of  twUutants 


to  waters  of 
(3)Prlor 
trator.  In 
permit 
of  this  Act. 
report  of  a 
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charges  for 
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United  States. 
October  1.  1968.  the  Adminis- 
Itation  with  States  with  a 
approved  under  section  402 
submit  to  the  Congress  the 
(i)  to  identify  stormwater 
>r  Plassfs  of  stormwater  dls- 
rhlch  permits  were  not  required 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
to  determine,  to  the  '«^^^r^^«l■wl 
extent  practicable,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
pollutants  III  such  discharges.  Prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1969,  {the  Administrator,  In  consulta- 
tion with  States  with  a  permit  program  ap- 
proved pursaant  to  section  402  of  this  Act, 
shall  Butamltlto  the  Congress  the  report  of  a 
study  setting  forth  procedures  and  methods 
to  con^Dl  stormwater  discharges  to  the 
extent  neceasary  to  attain  and  maiwt^fai 
water  quality  standards. 

Mr.  BCATTINOLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  this  I  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  WAixor.  and  Senator 

Mr.  Prudent,  the  amendment 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  deals 
with  a  sut^ect  upon  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  pt  agreement.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  Bometlmes  more  difficult  to 
deal  In  arriving  at  the  precise  language 
which  will  Implement  the  agreement 
in  principle.  That  has  been  the  case 
with  this  «f  f  ort.  but  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  we  ap^iear  to  have  finally  reached 
that  point]  of  agreement.  For  that  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee.  Senator 
Chatsx.  aid  Chairman  Staftoxd  of 
the  fuU  Cbmmittee.  I  also  commend 
the  other  J  committee  members  who 
have  helped  craft  the  final  wording 
for  this  sbiendment  and  extend  to 
them  my  personal  thanks. 

This  amendment  deals  with  how  we 
are  going  to  treat  stormwater  runoffs 
which  are  pot  in  any  way  contributing 
to  the  degradation  of  water  quality 
standards.]  Most  sensible  persons 
would  say  ihat  if  the  runoff  is  not  im- 
pairing a  ^  mter  quality  designation  or 
significant  y  contributing  to  water  pol- 
lution, the  1  we  should  not  waste  time 
and  scarce'  financial  resources  requir- 


ing these  soiuces  to  be  permitted 
along  with  those  sources  which  do 
contain  significant  levels  of  pollutants. 
Frankly,  to  do  so  would  seriously 
threaten  our  efforts  to  attain  and 
maintain  water  quaUty  standards  be- 
cause the  regulators  would  be  literally 
swamped  imder  a  mountain  of  paper- 
work. They  would  thus  be  prevented 
from  focu^ng  their  full  attentions  on 
those  discharge  sources  which  really 
need  regulation  and  treatment. 

The  amendment  does  not  exempt 
from  permitting  any  rainwater  or 
snowfall  precipitation  which  is  directly 
associated  with  -and  contaminated  by 
an  industrial  activity.  It  m>plies  only 
to  the  runoffs  which  by  their  very 
nature  do  not  violate  water  quality 
standards  or  which  do  not  comprise  a 
significant  source  of  pollution  to  the 
waters  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
indeed  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
progress  of  the  original  intent  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  because  it  wHl  en- 
hance our  ability  to  deal  with  the  true 
sources  of  pollution. 

This  amendment  will  be  effective 
through  1992— the  time  when  we  must 
reauthoriae  again  the  act.  During  that 
time,  the  amendment  mandates  that  a 
thorough  study  be  conducted  by  EPA. 
In  conjunction  with  the  States  to 
more  fuUy  determine  any  of  the  addi- 
tioiuQ  soiuves  which  should  be  con- 
trolled and  to  what  ext«it.  In  the  in- 
stances where  permits  have  already 
been  issued  to  a  facility  which  would 
be  exempted  under  the  conditions  of 
this  amendment,  such  permits  will 
simply  not  require  renewal  upon  their 
expiration. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  congratulate 
the  managers  of  the  bill  on  their  ex- 
pertise and  for  their  efforts  to  resolve 
this  important  issue.  I  would  now  ask 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  if  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEXL  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  who  has  worked  diligently  on 
this  and  been  persistent  in  pressing  his 
amendment. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  industrial  site  includes  the  plant 
or  plant-associated  areas  to  conform  to 
EPA  regudations. 

A  municipal  separate  storm  sewer 
does  not  include  combined  sewer  over- 
flows, which  are  considered  publicly 
owned  treatment  woiks  imder  the 
Construction  Grants  Program. 

Finally,  in  determining  what  is  a  sig- 
nificant contributor  of  pollutants,  the 
Administrator  need  not  prove  a  viola- 
tion of  water  quality  standards  or  re- 
quirements. In  making  the  determina- 
tion, he  may  consider  discharges  in 
other  permitted  categories,  the  loca- 
tion of  such  discharges,  the  quantity 
and  nature  of  pollutants  reaching  the 
water,  and  other  relevant  factors. 
However,  he  need  not  show  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  the 


storm    water    discharges    and    water 
quality. 

We  find  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  ac- 
ceptable and  would  urge  its  passage 
from  this  side. 

htr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  share  the 
views  of  my  friend  and  colleague.  Sen- 
ator MATmcLT.  about  the  potential 
harm  that  overregulation  can  do.  Al- 
though it  is  important  that  EPA  do  a 
good  Job  in  regulating  the  Natiim's 
waters,  I  personally  don't  think  we 
need  a  stormwater  discharge  permit 
for  every  patting  lot.  gas  station, 
store,  business,  industry  or  home  in 
America. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  concerned  about 
the  regulations  EPA  has  recently  pro- 
mulgated. They  can  be  interpreted  to 
reqtiire  everyone  who  has  a  device  to 
divert,  gather,  or  collect  stormwater 
runoff  and  snowmelt  to  get  a  permit 
from  EPA  as  a  point  sotirce.  That  is 
absurd. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  to  regulate  the  dis- 
charge of  harmful  pollutants  from  in- 
dustrial processes.  However,  the  act 
only  regiilates  discharges  frcHu  "point 
Bowrces",  which  are  generally  defined 
as  "discrete  conveyances"  such  as 
pipes,  or  conduits  and  similar  collec- 
tors. The  act  does  not.  for  example, 
authorize  EPA  to  regulate  diffuse 
storm  nmoff  or  snowmelt  running 
across  an  industrial  facility.  Neverthe- 
less. EPA's  stormwater  nmoff  regula- 
tions interprets  the  term  "point 
source"  to  include  devices  which 
gather,  collect,  or  otherwise  divert 
stormwater  nmoff  or  snowmelt.  This 
is  overbroad  in  its  reach.  As  a  conse- 
quence, facilities  that  would  otherwise 
have  no  obligation  to  treat  diffuse 
stormwater  nmoff  or  snowmelt.  but 
which  have  constructed  diversion 
structure  to  prevent  this  runoff  from 
contacting  process  areas,  or  from 
flooding  roads  or  lands,  may  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  an  NPDBS  permit  re- 
quiring them  to  treat  stormwater 
runoff. 

Requiring  a  permit  for  these  kinds 
of  stormwater  nmoff  oonvejmnoe  sjm- 
tems  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare.  It  would  also  be  prohibi- 
tively expensive  to  administer,  not  Juit 
from  an  agency's  perspective,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  compliance,  as 
welL  We  should  be  encouraging  States 
to  administer  NPDBS  permits,  not 
chase  them  away. 

Althotigh  the  compromise  which  has 
been  worited  out  is  not  what  I  would 
have  preferred,  nevertheless  it  Is  pre- 
ferrable  to  going  to  conference  with 
the  only  exemption  in  the  bill  being 
for  oil  and  gas  field  operations.  Oil 
and  gas  are  important  industries  in  my 
State.  However,  so  is  naining.  and  so 
are  all  the  mom  and  pop  stores  across 
the  Nation  who  are  simply  trying  to 
earn  an  honest  living. 


I  believe  an  honest  effort  has  been 
made  to  work  out  a  fair  amendment 
that  will  curb  needless  regulation,  and 
I  wotild  like  to  conunend  my  ctd- 
leagues  from  Rhode  Island  and  Geor- 
gia for  their  hard  work.  It  certainly  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  seen  this  amendment.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  it.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor give  me  Jtist  a  few  minutes  to  look 
at  his  amendment  before  we  go  tot- 
ward? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  qtuHimL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimotis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  ammdmmt 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  state  that  this  is  not  intended  to 
affect  the  validity  or  enforceability  of 
existing  storm  water  permits. 

Mr.  President,  there  being  no  objec- 
tion to  the  MatUni^  amendment.  I 
move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  SenaUn* 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  MATmoLT]. 

The  amendment  (No.  345)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  <m  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  wlU  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  eieit  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Urn  irrtmaMmt»  Qonsideratlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  report. 

The  biU  derk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Smr- 
soii],  for  himself,  Mr.  Sisvuis,  and  Mr. 
MuKKowsxi.  proposes  an  amendment  nnm- 
bei«dS46. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  f luther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  PMe  ao.  lines  5-6.  delete  "or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Anny.". 

On  pace  39.  after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowinc  new  mbMction: 

"(  >  Tbe  Secretary  thall  prepare  and 
■utxnlt  a  report  to  the  Congren.  not  later 
than  December  1, 1M7,  which  thaU  examine 
and  analyse  various  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms for  use  by  tbe  Secretary.  Including  an 
administrative  dvfl  penalty  mechanism. 
Such  report  shall  also  examine,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Comptroller  General,  the  effi- 
cacy of  tbe  Secretary's  fTlsting  enforcement 
authorities,  and  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improvements  in  their  operation." 

On  pace  30.  line  11.  add  the  following  new 
sentoice:  "In  addition  to  any  other  relief 
provided.  whenevCT  on  tbe  basis  of  any  in- 
formation available  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  finds  that  any  person  has  violated 
any  permit  condition  or  limitation  in  a 
permit  issued  under  section  404  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Army,  the  Secretary 
may.  after  notice  to  tbe  State  in  wliich  the 
violation  occurs,  issue  an  order  assessing  a 
dvil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per 
day  for  each  violation,  up  to  a  i«»y<tninTi  td- 
minlstraUve  penalty  of  $125,000." 

(4)  Insert  "or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army" 
immediately  after  "Administrator"  on  page 
20.  lines  15  and  18.  on  page  21.  lines  1.  13 
and  21.  on  page  22.  lines  4.  7  and  0.  on  page 
23.  lines  1. 13  and  14.  and  on  page  24.  lines  4. 
5  and  12. 

(5)  Insert  "or  Secretary's"  immediately 
after  "Administrator's"  on  page  20.  line  19. 
on  page  22.  line  5,  and  on  page  23.  lines  19 
and  22. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  opening 
statonents  of  yesterday,  at  least  my 
opening  statement,  appear  in  the  per- 
manent RscoBO  of  today  Immediately 
after  the  motion  to  proceed  with  S. 
1128.  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  I  do  not  know  who  else 
had  opening  statements.  I  know  the 
distinguished  minority  floor  leader 
had  a  statement,  but  he  can  speak  for 
himself.  But  for  others  who  had  open- 
ing statements,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  also  be  Included  in  the 
permanent  Ricohd  of  today,  although 
they  were  delivered  yesterday. 

The  FRE81DINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  state- 
ment appear  in  the  permanent  Rbcobd 
immediately  following  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bilL 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  made  substantial 
progress  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  reau- 
thorization but  I  do  have  a  remaining 
concern.  That  Is— I  feel  the  biU  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  is  overreach- 
ing with  regard  to  enforcement  of  the 
section  404  program. 

The  committee  bill  would  specify 
that  EPA  has  authority  to  enforce  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  act,  even  though  this  is 
a  Corps  of  Engineers  Program.  There 
is  simply  no  precedent  for  this  dual 
authority. 

The  Justice  Department  released  a 
letter  yesterday,  voicing  opposition  to 
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this  I  language.  It  simply  makes  no 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  orderly 
enforcement  of  a  permit  program.  It  is 
unreMonable  to  have  duplicate  en- 
forcement authority  regarding  permit 
vlolstftions  and  I  trust  this  will  become 
ever  more  obvious  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has 
takep  exception  to  the  language  as 
well,  and  the  White  House  has  prob- 
lems with  the  language. 

I  tip  not  want  to  be  obstructive,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  language  could 
be  fued  by  the  deletion  and  inclusion 
of  a  few  words. 

I  Would  point  out— for  the  clarifica- 
tion of  other  Senators  and  staff— that 
the  amendment  Is  not  the  amendment 
I  had  originally  intended  to  offer. 

After  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department  about  problems  with 
the  Committee  bill  and  after  consult- 
ing i^th  other  Senators.  I  have  decid- 
ed ta[offer  new  language. 

The  proixMed  amendment  would  add 
a  new  subsection  designed  to  cause  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  reevaluate 
the  current  enforcement  program  in 
ordef  to  derive  a  more  effective  way  to 
deal  tvith  section  404  violations. 

Th^  language  now  In  S.  1128  would 
allow  the  EPA  administration  to  assess 
civfl  ^lenidtles  for  violations  of  i>ermit 
term$  or  conditions  under  Section  404 
whicli  are  issued  and  administered  by 
the  Army  Conw  of  Engineers. 

The  amendment  would  not  give  EPA 
authority  over  violations  of  the  permit 
itselH 

EPA  was  not  granted  authority  over 
the  permit  violations  because  it  Is 
simply  unreasonable  to  have  one  Fed- 
eral agency  administratively  enforce 
violations  of  another  Federal  agency's 
permit  program.  This  is  why  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  reports  that  "we 
are  tmare  of  no  precedent  for  such  an 
approach." 

Under  my  amendment  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  required  to  prepare  and 
subnet  a  report  to  the  Congress,  which 
will  examine  potential  additional  en- 
forcement mechanisms.  Including  an 
admitiistratlve    civil   penalty    mecha- 

Thilt  report,  due  by  December  1, 
1987.  will  also  carefully  examine  the 
corpa'  existing  enforcement  authori- 
ties, i  Working  with  the  General  Ac- 
coutring Office,  the  corps  shall  also 
exanine  their  existing  enforcement 
auth>ritles  and  develop  new  ways  to 
impr  >ve  them. 

I  believe  revisions  In  the  committee 
language  are  necessary  because  there 
are  geographical  variations  with 
regaad  to  wetlands.  Wetlands  in  the 
East  are  very  different  from  "prairie 
potholes"  in  Texas,  or  tiighland 
marries  in  Wyoming. 

Cotigress  and  Federal  officials  must 
be  a^are  of  these  geographic  differ- 
ences in  order  to  formulate  workable    Corps  of 
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to  formulate  "generic"  environmental 
regulatioas  that  will  vovHy  equally  to 
the  real  world  that  contains  tremen- 
dous variability. 

I  beliew  this  amendment  will  have 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  enforcing  only 
the  prognms  that  the  corps  issues  its 
permits  in.  The  corps  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  various  types 
of  wetlaiids.  and  by  enforcement  of 
the  404  (Program  solely  within  the 
corps  I  bdUeve  the  public  will  be  better 
served. 

Finally,!  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  the  contributions 
made  to  the  formulation  of  this 
amendnu^t  by  all  the  fine  staff  In- 
volved. Imis  amoidment  would  not 
have  beeri  possible  without  the  ability, 
patience-4and  persistence— of  Brent 
Erickson  bf  my  fine  personal  staff.  I 
like  to  thank  aU  of  the 
le  Environment  and  Public 
Ittee,  and  most  especially 
a  very  bright  and  able 
counsel  wlio  has  been  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Prudent,  the  principals,  the 
four  managers  of  the  bill,  have  agreed 
with  the  Sponsors  of  this  amendment 
as  to  the  fxmtent  of  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  t^Il  them  that  I  deeply  vpre- 
date  their  assistance  and  their  pa- 
tience wMle  we  have  worked  through 
this  rather  intriguing  issue. 

I  think  the  progress  on  the  Clean 
Water  Act  reauthorization  has  been 
extraordinary.  I  commend  Senator 
Chafb,  Senator  Mitchill.  and  our 
good  chaliman.  Senator  Staitosd,  and 
also  the  ranking  member.  Senator 
BDfTsnr.  iThe  essence  of  this  amend- 
ment is  tb  provide  simply  that  under 
the  permitting  process  of  section  404, 
instead  of  having  a  duality  where  we 
have  a  pe^t  issued  and  then  another 
agency  enjforclng  the  permit  by  admin- 
istrative lemedies,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendmeht  is  to  state  the  Corps  of 
Engineer!^  will  do  the  permitting,'  and 
they  will  also  be  involved  in  the  ad- 
ministrative remedies  and  civil  penalty 
mechanism. 

That  is!  the  essence  of  the  amend- 
ment. Th|e  authority  and  the  proce- 
dures to  the  Corps  of  Ebigineers  are 
the  sameias  they  are  In  the  act  with 
the  EPA. 

It  does  provide  the  same  language  as 
to  the  5-year  siuiset  provision. 

With  t|iat,  Blr.  President.  I  move 
adoption  tt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  section 
109(d)  of  the  bill  provides  the  EPA  ad- 
ministrator with  authority  to  levy  ad- 
ministratftre  penalties.  The  commit- 
tee's version  of  the  biU  allows  such 
penalties  to  be  imposed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator for  violation  of  section  404 
dredged  or  fiU  permits. 

Under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  section 

404  permlte  are  issued  by  the  Army 

Engineers.  Consistent  there- 


and  regulations.  It  is  impossible    with,  section  404  places  enforcement 


powers  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  violations  of  such  penults.  In  the 
past,  section  404  has  been  effectively 
enforced  through  the  Secretary  of 
Army's  authority  under  the  act. 

In  S.  53  we  have  increased  the  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  available  for  en- 
forcement of  section  404  In  court. 
There  Is  no  demonstrable  need  to  add 
administrative  penalty  power  in  order 
to  enforce  section  404.  The  addition  of 
administrative  penalties  would  be  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Potential 
abuse  of  section  404  through  adminis- 
trative Implementation  of  the  program 
has  been  of  great  concern,  particularly 
in  the  semi-arid  States  of  the  West 
where  water  project  development  Is  an 
ongoing  necessity.  The  new  adminis- 
trative penalty  authority  of  the  EPA 
administrator  is  not  properly  applica- 
ble to  permits  which  are  Issued  by  an- 
other agency. 

The  amendment  crafted  by  Senator 
SncpsoH,  Cbari.  and  Stcvbhs  repre- 
sents a  middle  that  should  remain 
woiicable  in  the  real  world  and  I  would 
like  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mi.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
Senator  SmpsoH  that  would  prevent 
the  EPA  from  assessing  civil  penalties 
for  alleged  violations  of  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer permits  Issued  under  section  404. 

Senator  Sihpson's  amendment 
would  modify  an  astoundingly  mis- 
guided provision  of  the  committee's 
bilL  This  provision,  added  at  the  insist- 
ence of  the  EPA,  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
and  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  corps  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice now  have  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity over  section  404  permits.  The  EPA, 
however,  is  attempting  to  assert  itself 
in  the  404  enforcement  process  by  sug- 
gesting that  it  be  allowed  to  assess 
civil  penalities. 

As  the  Department  of  Justice  as- 
serts: 

It  simply  makes  no  sense  from  the  stand- 
point of  orderly  enforcement  of  an  adminis- 
trative permit  program  for  one  federal 
agency  to  administratively  enforce  viola- 
tions of  another  federal  agoicy's  permit 
program.  We  are  aware  of  no  precedmt  for 
such  an  approach,  and  we  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  narrow  the  scope  of  EPA's 
administrative  authority  under  section  404 
by  deleting  the  words  "or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army"  from  proposed  section  SOiKgXl) 
of  the  Act. 

Bdr.  President,  the  Senate  recently 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Stevxhs  and  myself  that 
would  force  the  EPA  and  the  corps  to 
agree  to  end  needless  duplication  and 
time  delays  in  obtaining  404  and  402 
permits  for  log  transfer  facilities.  As 
my  senior  colleague  from  Alaska  so 
clearly  stated  in  his  statements  in  sup- 
port of  our  amendment,  the  logging 
industry  in  Alaska  consists  typically  of 
small  businesspersons  who  simply 
cannot  withstand  the  needless  regiila- 
tory  burdens  placed  on  their  oper- 


ations by  the  EPA.  They  cannot  waste 
their  time  and  money  traveling  to  Se- 
attle to  constantly  worit  pi^ier  regula- 
tions through  an  agency  that  leems  to 
have  as  Its  purpose  adding  more  and 
more  requirements  on  small  logging 
operators. 

Our  amendment  today  addressed 
this  concern,  and  mandates  a  needed 
change. 

Now,  however,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
seeing  once  again  an  attei^it  by  the 
EPA  to  enter  another  agency's  en- 
forcement territory.  EPA.  agidnst  the 
expressed  opposition  by  the  corps  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  wants  to 
assess  penalties  for  404  permit  viola- 
tions. This  makes  no  sense  from  an  en- 
forcement standpoint,  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justic  says,  and  it  gives  fur- 
ther reason  why  this  Senate  must  rein 
in  an  agency  that  seems  to  be  operat- 
ing on  its  own. 

In  objecting  to  the  EPA's  attemj>t  to 
take  enforcement  authority,  the  corps 
has  written: 

.  .  .  the  Army  is  charged  with  administer- 
ing the  (404)  program.  This  provision  will 
seriously  affect  our  ability  to  do  so  In  an  ef- 
ficient, effective  manner.  It  Is  very  bad  man- 
agement practice  to  fragment  any  program. 
Fragmentation  virtually  always  results  In 
duplication,  overlap,  contradiction,  and  loss 
of  morale  and  quality  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  how  could  the  Senate 
support  the  £3>A's  attempt  to  frag- 
ment an  existing  enforcement  pro- 
gram? What  purpose  would  be  served? 
I  am  convinced  that  the  EPA  has 
enough  difficulty  adequately  manag- 
ing its  own  programs— and  I  will 
simply  not  support  its  attempt  to 
meddle  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  object  to 
allowing  the  EPA  to  assess  dvil  penal- 
ties under  the  404  program.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  Senator  Simp- 
sok's  amendment. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Bfr.  President,  we  find 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  acceptable  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  no  objections  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  346)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BC/  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  CHAFEEL  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Wallop  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  environ- 
mental legislation  that  will  come 
before  the  Congress  this  session.  The 


bill  before  us.  8. 1128.  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendm«its  of  1985.  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Envinnunent 
and  Public  Works.  Is  an  excellent  bill 
that  deserves  the  strong  sumwrt  of  all 
Senators.  That  we  are  taking  up  this 
Important  matter  at  such  a  relatively 
early  point  In  the  legislative  session  Is 
a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  leadership 
of  Senator  Chars,  the  bOl's  ^xmsor. 
Senator  Srarroao.  the  chairman  of  the 
full  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  distin- 
guished leaders  on  the  Democratic 
side. 


The  bill  before  us  makes  much 
needed  changes  to  the  regulatory  pro- 
gram of  the  act  which  is  the  basis  tot 
advancing  our  national  goals  for  clean 
water.  It  is  clear  from  the  substantial 
progress  that  has  been  made  over  the 
years  since  1972.  that  the  pratiises 
which  form  the  foundation  for  the 
Clean  Water  Act  are  fundamentally 
sound.  Despite  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  more  needs  to  be  dme.  In 
this  regard,  it  is  particularly  troubling 
to  observe  that  pervasive  toxic  poUut- 
ants  pose  a  serious  threat  to  water 
quality.  By  enhancing  and  extending 
the  technology  based  approach  of  the 
original  act  through  the  application  of 
best  available  technology  [BAT],  this 
blU  directly  addresses  the  key  water 
quality  issues  facing  us  today. 

In  addition  to  the  reafflrmation  of 
the  BAT  guidelines,  this  bill  also 
makes  other  important  changes  to  ex- 
isting law.  Of  particular  importance  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Ncmpoint 
Source  Pollution  Program.  Nonpoint 
source  pollution  is  runoff  pollution, 
and  Is  the  source  of  more  than  half  of 
the  conventional  pollutants  entering 
our  streams.  Urban  runoff  from  roofs 
and  paved  areas,  return  flows  from  Ir- 
rigated agricultural  lands,  runoff  from 
lands  disturbed  by  construction,  for- 
estry operations  or  agricultural  prac- 
tices, and  uncollected  runoff  and  seep- 
age from  mining  areas  all  contribute 
to  the  nonpoint  source  jmllution  prob- 
lem. This  bill,  which  encourages 
States  to  develop  effective  manage- 
ment programs  to  reduce  ncmpoint 
sources  of  pollution,  represents  a 
major  step  forward  in  efforts  to  ad- 
dress this  ubiquitous  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion's waterways. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
took  action  to  retain  the  present 
permit  period  of  5  years  under  the  na- 
tional poUution  discharge  elimination 
system  CNFDESl.  By  maintaining  the 
present  permit  length  at  5  years,  we 
will  be  assured  the  continued  availabil- 
ity of  one  of  our  most  effective  mecha- 
nisms for  ensuring  water  quality. 

Additionally,  the  bill  before  us  reaf- 
firms oxa  national  commitment  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  viable  construc- 
tion grants  program.  Though  there 
has  been  a  strong  Federal  presence  In 
this  program  for  many  years,  begin- 
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nine  in  1977  the  Congress  began  to 
shift  the  focus  of  the  program  away 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and 
local  communities.  The  proposal  incor- 
porated in  S.  1128,  which  continues 
the  present  grant  formula  for  3  years 
and  then  helps  States  to  establish 
water  pollution  revolving  loan  funds, 
provides  a  workable  means  to  establish 
local  responsibility  and  self-sufficien- 
cy, while  ensuring  adequate  resources 
to  meet  national  water  quality  goals. 

Finally,  I  must  add  that  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  resolves  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Hampton.  NH.  ad  valorem 
tax  and  permits  the  town  to  continue 
using  this  tax  to  pay  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  its  treatment 
works,  thus  clearing  up  an  administra- 
tive question  of  long  standing,  and  es- 
tahllshlng  that  Hampton  is  and  has  in 
fact  been  in  compliance  with  the  law. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
[EPAl  should  not  attempt  to  recover 
coats  from  Hampton  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  alternative  user  fee 
system.  Hampton  was  clearly  caught 
In  a  bureaucratic  dispute  over  this 
issue  and  should  not  have  been  re- 
quired by  Ea>A  to  develop  an  actual 
use  system  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  good  pack- 
age. Our  nati<mal  goals  for  clean  water 
are  strongly  reaffirmed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. The  authorities  and  resources 
contained  in  this  bill  reflect  an  endur- 
ing commitment  to  protecting  a  re- 
source so  essential  to  the  people  of 
this  Nation.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
vote  in  support  of  8.  1128,  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985  de- 
q)lte  some  reservations  about  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  shift  the 
burden  of  wastewater  treatment  con- 
struction costs  from  the  Federal  Gtov- 
emment  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  including  the  members  of 
the  Environmental  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee, who  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  fashion  a  measure  that  should 
be  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
This  measure  also  makes  several 
changes  that  should  enhance  our  abili- 
ty to  combat  water  pollution. 

These  changes  include  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  designed  to  reduce  pollution  from 
so-called  nonpoint  sources,  such  as 
runoff  from  agricultural  land  and  the 
poUutants  washed  by  the  rain  from 
our  city  streets  into  our  streams  and 
rivers. 

They  also  Include  the  creation  of  a 
program  for  cleaning  up  toxic  hot 
spots— where  water  quality  goals  will 
not  be  met  even  after  polluters  have 
instaUed  the  best  available  cleanup 
technologies  required  under  existing 
law. 

Other  important  changes  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  as  reported  by  the 
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comnllttee.  Include  measures  to  re- 
strict exemptions  and  tighten  stand- 
ards. One  such  measure,  for  example, 
will  tightly  restrict  the  conditions 
under  which  industrial  polluters  may 
obtain  waivers  from  national  toxic  pol- 
lutant standards. 

Thfl  bill,  by  and  large,  is  an  improve- 
mentjand  represents  a  concerted  effort 
to  atilress  our  Nation's  water  pollu- 
tion problems.  I  must  emphasize,  how- 
ever, that  those  pollution  problems 
have  not  been  resolved  and  are  not 
going  to  Just  fade  away  without  a  con- 
tinuing national  effort  to  address 
them. 

ough  the  committee  bill,  as  re- 
contained  an  increase  of  about 
on  for  Rhode  Island  under  the 
Wastewater  Treatment  Con- 
on    Grants    Program,    several 
Island  communities  have  com- 
bltterly  to  me  about  the  grad- 
from  Federal  to  State  and 
local  fimdlng  of  wastewater  treatment 
construction  costs. 

A  letter  from  one  irate  local  official 
distilled  volimies  of  bitterness  into  one 


.tement:  "The  Federal  Govem- 
reneged  on  its  commitments 
the  past  and  is  promoting  the 
lent  of  this  program  in  the  im- 
futiire.  Tears  of  effort  are  in 
of  being  wasted  and  future 
genemtlons  are  being  sold  down  the 
river.* 

The  criticism  may  be  a  bit  harsh, 
but  it  is  not  entirely  undeserved.  We 
set  tfaie  national  standard  of  "fishable. 
swlmdt>le  water"  and  we  made  the 
oomnvtment  to  put  Federal  taxpayers 
dollait  to  work  on  a  long-range,  costly, 
national  effort  to  meet  those  stand- 
ards. Communities  that  believed  us 
then  are  finding  themselves  stuck  with 
the  bfl  now. 

Weishould  not  lower  our  standards 
and  ^e  should  not  stick  state  and  local 
coDudunltles  with  the  total  bill.  We 
must  I  not  lower  our  sights  to  lesser 
goals  Iby  reducing  the  national  stand- 
ard, liikewlae,  we  should  not  try  to 
shift  the  enormous  burden  of 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
costs  ;to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Not  too  long  ago.  before  Congress 
cut  the  authorization  for  these  impor- 
tant oonstruction  grants  in  half  to  the 
present  $2.4  billion.  I  protested  at  a 
hearty  of  the  Environmental  Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee.  I  also  protested 
about  the  phased  reduction  of  federal 
assistance  that  has  since  transpired. 

Under  other  drciunstances.  I  might 
oppose  this  bill  because  it  continues 
the  recent  trend  of  abandoning  the 
State,  and  local  governments.  It  re- 
quired  them  to  spend  more  and  more 
of  tl»lr  own  funds  to  address  water 
poUu^on  problems  and  to  meet  a  na- 
standard  set  by  us  in  the  Clean 
Act. 

colleague,    the    distinguished 
Senator   from   Rhode   Island 


June  IS,  1985 

[Mr.  Chafi  eb]  has  devoted  his  consider- 
able skill  I  nd  knowledge  to  fashioning 
a  measiire  that  should  be  acceptable 
to  a  major  Ity  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
administrajtion.  I  beUeve  this  biU  is  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  in  the  Senate. 

When  we  first  passed  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  along  with  other  landmark 
environmental  laws,  we  made  It  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
definite  role  in  setting  national  envi- 
ronmental standards  and  an  equally 
Important!  role  in  helping  to  meet 
those  standards.  We  must  not  abandon 
either  of  those  vital  roles. 

I  believe  that  the  funding  author- 
ized by  this  extension  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  as  much  as  we  are  likely 
to  win.  It  Is  not,  however,  as  much  as 
we  need,  t  hope,  when  the  economic 
climate  injproves.  we  will  review  and 
renew  our  ^tional  commitment  to  the 
long-range  goals  and  high  standards 
set  by  the  clean  Water  Act. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  suttport  of  S.  1128,  the  Clean 
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Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  coomnsor  of  this  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  Every  citi- 
zen has  a  personal  stake  in  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  waters.  We  need  water 
that  is  si|fe  to  drink,  habitable  for 
aquatic  life,  and  usable  for  agriculture 
and  indu^ry.  Health.  Jobs,  and  the 
quality  of  our  lives  are  affected  in 
many  ways  by  water  quality.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  arid  West  where 
water  Is  spch  a  precious  commodity. 
Unfortunajtely,  we  too  often  take  the 
quality  of  pur  water  for  granted. 

Water  pollution,  with  its  many 
sources.  Is  a  complex  problem  to  which 
there  is  no  simple  solution,  no  cheiu> 
technological  fix.  If  we  keep  hazard- 
ous waste  out  of  our  water.  It  must 
then  be  disposed  of  elsewhere— on 
land,  at  sei  or  by  incineration.  Similar- 
ly, conventional  sewage  treatment  can 
leave  behind  huge  volimies  of  sludge 
that  must  be  iised  or  disposed  of,  while 
alternative  forms  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment that  recycle  or  reclaim  pollut- 
ants have  been  slow  to  be  implement- 
ed. Additionally,  every  time  it  rains, 
water  moving  over  the  surface  of  the 
land  pickl  up  sediment,  toxic  sub- 
stances, and  other  contaminants  and 
carries  th^  to  the  nearest  body  of 
water.  Mere  and  more  often,  our 
groimd  water  supplies  are  being  con- 
taminated in  this  way. 

A  Federal  program  to  address  some 
of  these  iiroblems  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion  was  established  in  1972  with 
the  enacUpent  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  [Control  Act  Amendments. 
This  law  yitaa  the  product  of  long  expe- 
rience with  generally  ineffective  State 
and  Federal  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. In  1977  the  law  underwent  a 
series  of  otidcourse  corrections  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  act  expired  in  1982  and  must 
now  be  rfauthorized.  Though  water 


quality  problems  persist,  progress  has 
been  made.  This  is  evidence  that  the 
act  is  working.  It  has  prevented  fur- 
ther deterioration  of  water  quality 
during  a  decade  of  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth. 

Specifically,  provisions  In  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985  would: 
Add  a  new  section  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act  aimed  at  reducing  pollution  from 
nonpoint  sources,  such  as  runoff  from 
farmland  and  city  streets,  establish  a 
program  for  cleaning  up  toxic  "hot 
sports"— waters  which  will  not  meet 
water  quality  goals  even  after  pollut- 
ers have  installed  the  best  available 
cleanup  technologies  required  imder 
existing  law.  restrict  tightly  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Industrial  polluters 
may  obtain  waivers— known  as  f  imda- 
mentally  different  factors  variances— 
from  national  toxic  pollutant  stand- 
ards, add  provisions  to  prevent  the 
lowering  of  discharge  limits  when  a 
pollution  discharge  permit  Is  revised 
or  renewed,  and  amends  title  n  of  the 
act  to  include  Indian  tribal  participa- 
tion. Specifically,  a  1-year  study  of 
sewage  treatment  needs  of  Indian 
lands  will  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the 
EPA  and  the  Indian  Health  Service: 
tribes  will  become  eligible  In  fiscal 
year  1987  for  direct  EPA  construction 
grants  to  address  needs  identified  in 
the  studjr,  and  Indian  tribes  may  be 
treated  as  States,  within  the  discretion 
of  the  EPA  Administrator,  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  allot  fimds  for 
tribal  sewage  treatment  needs. 

Continued  Improvment  in  our  Na- 
tion's water  quality  is  not  possible 
unless  Congress  renews  its  commit- 
ment to  restore  and  strengthen  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  blU  before  us 
today  provides  that  encouragement 
and  commitment.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  the  bill. 

UmTATIOIl  or  KAW  BKWAOB  DISCHABOn  BT 
mW  TOUCCITT 

Bfr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  section  120  of  S. 
1128,  the  provision  that  would  limit 
the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  by  New 
York  City.  It  is  certainly  imperative 
that  such  discharges  near  New  York 
City— and  near  more  than  200  other 
locations  across  the  United  States- 
end  as  soon  as  possible.  New  York  City 
is  making  a  major  effort  to  do  so;  two 
sewage  treatment  plants  now  are 
under  construction- North  River  and 
Red  Hook— and  soon  will  eliminate 
continuous  raw  discharges  to  the 
Hudson  River  and  New  York  Harbor. 

The  larger  of  the  two  plants.  North 
River,  is  an  engineering  marvel. 
Perched  on  a  huge  concrete  slab  over 
the  Hudson,  it  will  collect,  pump,  and 
treat  up  to  200  million  gallons  of 
sewage  every  day.  A  thousand  woricers 
are  at  work  on  the  site,  and  the  plant 
is  expected  to  be  complete  by  Novem- 
ber 1985.  I  would  note  that  a  consent 
agreement  among  New  York  City,  New 
York  State,  and  the  Environmental 


Protection  Agency  does  not  require  its 
completion  untO  6  months  later.  The 
second  plant.  Red  Hook  Is  sindlarly 
ahead  of  schedule  and  will  be  treating 
waste  by  December  1986. 

In  view  of  New  York  City's  aggres- 
sive program  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
charge of  raw  sewage,  I  see  no  need 
for  this  provision.  This  legislation  will 
not  hasten  completion  of  the  two 
treatment  facilities,  where  woric  Is  al- 
ready proceeding  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. I  also  believe  that  any  strwtegy  to 
improve  water  quality  should  be  ap- 
plied nationwide.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  identifed  242 
locations  In  the  United  States  where 
sewage  is  not  treated.  Yet  Uils  provi- 
sion would  affect  only  New  Yotk. 
City's  discharges. 

Although  section  130  Is  unnecessary, 
I  will  not  oppose  it  because  it  now  in- 
cludes safeguards  against  the  Imposi- 
tion of  undue  sanctions  on  New  Yoi^ 
The  EPA  Administrmtor  is  required  to 
waive  the  sewage  discharge  limitations 
if  a  violation  is  caused  by  excessive 
rainfall,  random  or  seasonal  variation 
In  flow,  or  an  interruption  in  plant  op- 
eration caused  by  factors  besrond  the 
city's  controL  If  a  violation  of  the  csp 
is  associated  with  randcnn  or  seasonal 
variations  or  rainfall,  the  Administra- 
tor must  grant  a  waiver  unless  he  or 
she  shows,  on  the  b«sis  of  information 
above  sewer  hookups,  that  the  cap 
would  not  have  been  exceeded  but  for 
such  hookups.  The  responsibility  for 
monitoring  discharges  of  raw  sewage, 
both  for  establishing  the  numerical 
level  of  the  ci4>  and  determining 
whether  a  violation  has  occurred,  lies 
with  the  EPA.  Similarly,  the  deadline 
must  be  extended  if  completion  of  one 
of  the  plants  is  delayed  by  a  natural 
disaster,  strike,  or  other  event  beyond 
the  city's  controL 

Finally,  section  120  states  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  EPA  should  not 
agree  to  modifications  of  the  consent 
agreement  with  respect  to  the  sched- 
ule for  advanced  preliminary  treat- 
ment. For  example,  delays,  if  not  due 
to  drciunstances  beyond  the  city's  rea- 
sonable control,  would  not  be  desira- 
ble. 
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Mr.  MATHIA8.  Mr.  President,  I 
shotild  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues a  provision  In  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1986  that  Is  a 
source  of  both  pride  and  hope  for  the 
people  of  my  State  and  the  region.  It 
is  a  measure  to  continue  the  effort  to 
clean  up  our  Nation's  largest  and  most 
productive  estuary,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  and  I  wish  to  thank  Senators 
Ckatb  and  Staitobd,  who  have  both 
been  Instrumental  in  this  undertaking. 
They  have  been  two  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay's  longest  standing  snd  best 
friends,  and  they  have  again  demon- 
strated their  suinxnt  by  including  this 


provision  in  the  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

This  provision  is  a  focus  of  pride  for 
those  who  know  and  love  the  Chesa- 
peake because  it  recognizes  how  far  we 
have  come  in  our  effort  to  save  the 
bay.  Thirteen  years  ago.  I  took  a  boat 
tour  of  the  bay.  At  that  time,  we  were 
only  beginning  to  understand  the  full 
extent  of  the  bay's  decline.  To  the  wa- 
termen who  worked  its  waters  or  the 
sportsmen  and  vacationers  who  wan- 
dered its  shores,  the  bay  appeared 
much  as  it  had  for  cmturies.  But 
under  its  surface  the  long  years  of  ne- 
glect and  pollution  had  begun  to 
choke  its  once-abundant  martn^  uid 
plant  life.  The  bay  was  in  trouble. 

Two  years  later,  in  1975,  Congress, 
at  my  request,  authorized  a  thorough 
study  to  identify  the  sources  of  these 
environmental  problems  and  to  reoom- 
mend  solutions.  That  7-year  study  was 
released  in  1983  and  in  the  2  years 
since,  we  have  made  great  strides 
toward  restoraticm  of  the  bay.  In  that 
short  time,  the  three  States  bordering 
the  bay— Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania— have  Initiated  compre- 
hensive cleanup  programs  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  made  a  strong  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  effort  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  last  year.  In  fact,  the 
Federal-State  partnershh)  in  the 
Ches^jeake  Bay  cleanup  has  become  a 
model  for  rfmnar  environmental 
projects  across  the  Nation. 

The  three  bay  States,  ODoe  fierce 
rivals,  have  Joined  forces  to  attack  the 
pollution  threatening  the  bay  and  re- 
vitalize the  hair's  beleaguered  marine 
species. 

The  Federal  Government  has  pulled 
together  and  devised  a  strategy  to 
complement  the  States'  i»t)grams. 
Last  November,  in  an  act  of  coordina- 
tion. perhiQw  unprecedented,  the 
heads  of  five  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  cleanup— the  XJJ&.  Fish  snd 
TXnidlife  Service,  the  Sofl  Conservation 
Service,  the  UJB.  Geologieal  Survey, 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmo^herle 
Administration,  and  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers— met  to  sign  memoran- 
dums of  understanding  with  the  lead 
Federal  agency,  the  Environmental 
Protectioi  Agency,  qieUing  out  exact- 
ly what  role  each  agency  wHl  play  In 
that  effort. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
that  we  consider  today  are  a  major 
boost  to  our  efforts.  The  bay  provision 
in  this  bni  would  provide  $S9  million 
over  the  next  3  years  to  continue  the 
progress  we  have  made.  Thirty  million 
dollars  of  that  sum  wfU  be  available  to 
^Hrginla,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania 
over  that  8-year  pniod  to  allow  them 
to  accelerate  the  cleanup.  Tint  remain- 
ing $9  million  would  help  to  sustain 
EPA's  vital  research  effort  through  its 
Chesapeake  Bay  field  office  traddng 
pollution  trends  and  identifying  ways 
to  reverse  than. 
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This  blU  would  move  us  measurably 
doser  to  our  goal  of  a  dean  and  thriv- 
ing Chesapeake  Bay  and  I  luge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  Its  support 

Mr.  SIMF80N.  Mr.  President,  the 
Clean  Water  Act  has  been  the  one 
Item  of  environmental  legislation  most 
directly  responsible  for  m^Vtug  so 
much  of  this  Nation's  waters  flshable 
and  swlmmable  by  redudng  water 
borne  pollution  of  all  types.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  Congress  complete  action 
on  the  Clean  Water  Act  this  year  and 
that  the  President  sii^  this  reauthor- 
isatlon  Into  law. 

The  Senate  has  taken  measures  to 
provide  for  Federal  grants  of  over  $18 
billion  over  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1904.  However,  the  Senate 
dearly  recogniaes  the  need  to  reduce 
the  Federal  defldt  and  intends  to 
phase  out  direct  construction  grant 
funding  by  changing  the  program  to  a 
State  revolving  loan  fund  program. 
This  is  a  vital  change  in  the  way  we  do 
our  business  with  the  States  and  mu- 
nldpalltles  that  are  reqwnsible  for 
constructing  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. The  benefits  of  a  phaseout  of 
direct  aid  are  twofold— the  Nation's 
waters  will  continue  toward  deanup. 
and  the  Federal  defldt  will  be 
chopped. 

TlUe  n  of  the  Senate  bill  contains 
provisions  for  various  permit  require- 
ments that  Industries  must  meet.  The 
Senate  bill  generally  tightens  and  ex- 
pands water  poUutlon  control  efforts 
across  the  board.  For  the  first  time  we 
are  authoriilng  a  new  nonpolnt  soiirce 
pollution  control  program  which  was 
meant  to  reduce  water  degradation 
caused  by  different  types  of  agricul- 
tural runoff  and  soil  erosion.  The 
Senate  has  chosen  not  to  make  a  man- 
datory program.  Instead  this  new  non- 
point  program  will  be  a  demonstra- 
tion-ln-grant  program  that  will  assist 
the  agricultural  onnmunlty  in  its  ef- 
forts to  devdop  more  ef f Ident  farming 
methods  that  will  have  the  secondary 
benefit  of  proteettaog  our  Nation's 
waters. 

The  Senate  bill  also  established  a 
program  for  cleaning  up  toxic  hot 
spots  which  are  areas  that  have  waters 
that  will  not  meet  quality  standards 
even  after  polluters  have  installed  the 
best  available  technologies  [BATl  re- 
quired under  the  law. 

I  believe  that  the  dean  water  bill 
that  the  Senate  Environment  Commit- 
tee has  reported  this  year  is  far  superi- 
or to  the  legislation  that  was  reported 
earlier.  The  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  has  worked  dosely 
with  the  administration  and  with  all 
Interest  groups  to  craft  language  that 
represents  a  balanced  approach  to  con- 
trolling water  pollution.  Much  of  the 
Western  United  States  have  pristine 
waters  that  have  never  been  degraded 
by  manmade  pollution.  With  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  we 
can  rest  assured  that  these  waters  will 


take 
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conljhiue  to  remain  unspoiled.  We  may 
also  be  assured  that  those  who  must 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  Clean 
Wattr  Act  will  have  some  straightfor- 
ward and  predictable  regulations  to 
dealjwlth. 

Sebator  Dole  and  I  remain  commit- 
ted to  doing  everything  we  can  to  stim- 
ulate the  Senate  to  consideration  and 
appnoval  of  environmental  legislation 
this  year.  The  Senate  has  alrouiy 
swift  action  on  the  Safe  Drink- 

^ater  Act  and  wiU  likely  finish  up 
tderatlon  of  Superfund  by  late 

ter.  I  am  pleased  that  through 
trous  efforts  of  my  fine  friend. 
Bob  STArroao,  the  Envl- 
roniient  and  Public  Woiks  Committee 
is  Of  schedule  and  that  members  of 
the  Senate  are  devoting  proper  atten- 
tion jto  these  Important  environmental 
statutes.  Environmental  issues  are 
trul|  bipartisan  in  nature  and  I  trust 
that;  this  will  be  a  productive  year 
whete  environmental  legislation  is 
thoi^Khtfully  and  fully  considered.  I 
look     forward     to     oiu*     continued 

progress.    

Mil  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
notloe  that  the  committee  bill  provides 
Fed«al  support  of  State  and  local 
abatement  efforts  of  nonpolnt  pollu- 
tion. I  would  like  clarification  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subdommittee  on  Environmental  Pol- 
lution Mi.  Chatke.  on  three  provisions 
of  the  bill  addressing  nonpolnt  source 
pollution. 

Fist.  I  refer  to  the  proposed  new 
section  205(J)(5)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  This  new  language  requires  the 
EPA  Administrator  to  reserve  1  per- 
cent of  a  State's  allocation  under  sec- 
tion 205(c)  or  $100,000.  whichever  is 
greater,  for  approved  State  nonpolnt 
pollution  control  programs.  The  State 
may  decide  to  use  all  but  $100,000  of 
the  amount  reserved  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  wastewater  treatment  con- 
stnuitlon  grant  projects. 

iwhere  in  the  bill,  in  section  319. 

ler    nonpolnt    source    poUutlon 

>1  program  Is  authorised  begln- 

it  $70  million  in  the  first  year. 

it    Is    the    difference    t>etween 
thest  two  provisions? 

MR  CHAFEE.  The  States  have  indi- 
cated that  most  of  them  would  not  be 
able  |to  achieve  the  water  quality  goals 
of  tDe  aean  Water  Act  if  they  do  not 
abat^  nonpolnt  sources  of  water  pollu- 
tion. Many  States  have  in  place  exist- 
ing iionpolnt  source  implementation 
programs  to  address  the  problem.  Our 
InteAt  here  is  to  assure  that  they  have 
at  Itast  $100,000  a  year  of  support 
from  the  Federal  Government  In  im- 
plementing their  programs.  We  want 
to  gi  on  record  as  lending  the  support 
of  t  le  Federal  Government  to  these 
Impl  ^mentation  programs.  The 
$100  000  minimum  is  the  same  as  the 
exisvng  provision  in  section  205(j). 
which  has  been  used  to  support  vari- 
ous tvater  quality  planning  and  pro- 
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gram  suiport  functions.  The  purpose 
is  to  ens^re  that  every  State  has  avaU- 
able  at  l^ast  a  minimum  levd  of  Fed- 
eral support. 

To  illustrate  how  the  set-aside  provi- 
sion works.  I  can  describe  how  it  would 
affect  your  own  State,  which  has  been 
a  leader  in  the  devdopment  of  pro- 
grams to  control  nonpolnt  source  pol- 
lution. Agsuming  the  allotment  formu- 
la propoi^  in  S.  1128.  approximately 
$480,000  would  be  reserved  by  the  new 
section  2d8(JX5)  for  support  of  the  sec- 
tion 319 1  nonpolnt  program.  Of  this 
amount.  ilOO.OOO  is  dedicated  solely  to 
this  purriose:  that  is.  if  it  is  not  used 
for  the  nonpolnt  program  it  will  be  re- 
allotted  to  other  States.  The  b^ance 
of  $360.0iM  is  available  for  the  non- 
point  program  but  the  State  may.  if  it 
chooses.  1  ise  it  for  traditional  construc- 
tion gran :  purposes.  The  effect  is  that 
your  Stal  e  is  assured  Federal  support 
for  Its  nonpolnt  program,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  accorded  considerable 
flexibility  In  determining  the  exact 
amount  6f  that  support— in  this  case, 
within  dhe  range  of  $100,000  to 
$360,000. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these 
fimds  are  Intended  to  supplement  the 
funds  auOiorized  by  section  319.  not  to 
replace  them. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rh^e  Island  for  that  clarifica- 
tion. 

I  also  l^ive  a  question  with  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  section  319.  That 
section  iit>vlde8  that  funds  may  be 
used  for  M>proved  State  implementa- 
tion programs  to  control  nonpolnt 
source  pollution.  Two-thirds  of  the 
funds  is  io  be  aUocated  according  to 
the  formula  in  the  committee  report 
and  one-t^ird  is  to  be  allocated  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator.  The 
bill  goes  ^n  to  Indicate  that,  although 
the  fundi  may  not  routinely  be  used 
for  implementation  of  best  manage- 
ment practices  [BMPs].  they  can  be 
used  for  demonstration  projects  of 
BMFs.     I 

Will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
clarify  thf!  tyi>es  of  activities  for  which 
funds  can  be  used? 

It  is  our  Intent  that 

secti<^n  319  funds  be  available  to 

for  the  Implementation  by 

-   -   -.  of  its  approved  nonpolnt 

source  control  program.  By  this,  we  do 
indude,  for  example,  administrative 
costs.  edi|cational  material,  technical 

-i  the  field  at  the  project  or 

land  paroel  level,  and  environmental 
monitoridg.  We  do  not  want  these 
funds  to  be  used  for  the  basic  type  of 
planning  work  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paid  for  previously  with 
grants  to|  States  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning ageyides  to  prepare  nonpolnt 
source  programs  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  208.  We  are  beyond 
that  stage  now.  If  States  have  not  pre- 
pared those  programs,  then  they  may 


use  either  section  205(JK2)  or  section 
106  funds  for  program  development, 
but  that  Is  not  the  Intended  use  for 
section  319  fimds.  This  Is  not  a  plan- 
ning program.  This  is  an  implementa- 
tion program. 

On  the  subject  of  cost-sharing,  these 
funds  shall  not  be  utilized  for  individ- 
ual landowners  to  lnv>lement  best 
management  practices  on  their  land. 
Many  States  require  BMP's  through  a 
regulatory  process,  such  as  for  sedi- 
ment control,  stormwater  manage- 
ment, or  mining.  BMP's  for  other 
sources  such  as  agriculture  are  pre- 
dominantly implemented  through  a 
voluntary  program.  We  expect  the  ex- 
isting Federal  programs  such  as  the 
ACP  Program,  the  Rural  Clean  Water 
Program,  the  Surface  Mining  Recla- 
mation Program,  and  the  Clean  Water 
Program,  to  t>e  the  vehicles  through 
which  the  Federal  contribution  is 
made  to  these  cost-sharing  efforts.  Of 
course.  State  and  local  governments 
are  not  preduded  from  using  their 
own  sources  for  cost-sharing  and  many 
of  them  are  doing  so.  Some  States  are 
using  general  obligation  bonds.  Others 
are  using  sales  taxes.  Others  are  using 
special  bond  Issues.  There  are  a  varie- 
ty of  fimding  alternatives  which 
States  may  use  to  secure  revenue  to 
pay  for  cost-sharing. 

The  exception  to  this  general  policy, 
which  we  have  provided  for  In  the  bill, 
is  for  demonstration  projects.  We  also 
want  to  encourage  the  States  to  devel- 
op Innovative  best  management  prac- 
tices, as  yet  unproven  in  terms  of  their 
effectiveness  in  reducing  pollution. 

Bir.  BCATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  The  final  question  I 
have  relates  to  the  proposed  new  title 
VI  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  "Grants 
for  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Revolving 
Funds."  Section  603  of  that  title  au- 
thorizes State  revolving  fimds  to  be 
used  for  nonpolnt  source  abatement, 
for  the  implementation  of  a  national 
estuary  program,  and  for  the  conven- 
tional wastewater  treatment  projects. 

Is  that  a  priority  among  the  three 
uses  of  such  revolving  fund? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  This  provision  is  In- 
tended to  buUd  in  some  flexibility  in 
the  way  a  State  may  use  Its  revolving 
loan  fund  to  combat  pollution.  In  the 
near  term,  the  revolving  loan  funds 
must  be  used  to  assure  maintenance  of 
progress  in  the  completion  of  publicly 
owned  treatment  works  needed  to 
meet  the  enforceable  deadline  and  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  Once  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  State  Is  free,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, to  use  Its  revolving  loan  fund 
to  make  loans  to  individuals  for  the 
implementation  of  best  management 
practices  and  for  the  Implementation 
of  the  national  estuary  program  pur- 
suant to  section  320  of  the  act.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  want  to  limit 
for  aU  time  the  use  of  State  revolving 
loan  funds  to  traditional  construction 
of  treatment  plants.  As  time  goes  on. 


States  may  want  to  use  these  funds 
more  effectively  to  make  loans  to 
c(Hnbat  nonpolnt  source  poUutlon. 
This  section  does  not  have  the  restric- 
tion of  use  only  for  demonstration 
projects  that  is  buUt  Into  section  319 
funds.  AU  loans  of  course  must  be  paid 
back  to  the  loan  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  title  VI. 

In  summary,  these  three  provi- 
sions—the section  319  authorization, 
the  1-peroent  set  aside,  and  flexible 
use  of  State  revolving  loan  funds— are 
designed  to  assure  the  opportunity  for 
continued  support  for  a  State's  non- 
polnt efforts,  and  they  are  designed  as 
weU  to  accord  more  flexibUlty  to  the 
State  as  time  goes  on.  Thus,  the  re- 
sponslbiUty  wlU  be  on  the  States  to 
submit  their  nonpolnt  programs  to 
EPA  and  then  to  use  the  variety  of 
funding  mechanisms  established  in 
thisbUL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  explanation  of 
these  provisions.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
them  in  the  bUl. 

As  many  of  my  coUeagues  know,  my 
own  State  of  Maryland  is  a  national 
leader  In  the  development  of  an  estua- 
rine  protection  program  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  of  measures  to 
abate  nonpolnt  poUutlon  to  its  waters. 
Efforts  underway,  such  as  the  defini- 
tion of  critical  areas  along  the  bay's 
shoreline,  aid  in  protecting  and  nutur- 
ing  fragUe  wetlands  and  Important 
breeding  and  spawning  areas. 

Much  of  this  effort  results  directly 
from  the  earUer  EPA  Chesapeake  Bay 
Program,  which  explored  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  bay  as  an  ecosystem,  defined 
its  most  critical  poUutants  and  many 
of  their  sources,  and  established  a  data 
baseline  against  which  trends  can  be 
monitored.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  P>ro- 
gram  brought  together  the  States  af- 
fecting the  bay— Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—in cooperation  with  several 
Federal  agendes. 

The  program  is  a  national  model  for 
other  States  as  they  attack  their  own 
regional  water  quaUty  problems. 
Indeed,  the  National  Estuary  Pro- 
gram, established  by  section  320  of  the 
blU,  Is  a  direct  resiilt  of  our  experi- 
ences with  the  Bay  Program  in  Mary- 
land. 

We  in  Maryland  know  how  vital  the 
control  of  nonpolnt  source  poUutlon  Is. 
More  than  400  mlUlon  poimds  of  toxic 
industrial  chemicals  are  discharged 
into  our  Nation's  waters  each  year.  No 
matter  how  much  money  we  spend  on 
sewage  treatment  plants,  we  stiU  are 
confronted  with  water  poUutlon  prob- 
lems from  sources  that  are  not  easUy 
identified  or  localized.  For  example, 
one  of  the  key  findings  of  the  EPA 
Chesapeake  Bay  Program  was  that  a 
significant  portion  of  the  nitrogen  en- 
tering the  bay  was  coming  from  up- 
stream farming  practices.  Heavy 
metals  were  entering  the  bay  in  the 


storm  and  rainwater  runoff  from  our 
dties.  Yet,  current  programs  are  not 
designed  to  address  these  nonpolnt 
source  poUution  problems.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  these  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act  provide  a  begin- 
ning for  cleanup  strategies  for  such 
problems. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1128.  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985  and 
encourage  the  Senate  to  act  expedi- 
tiously on  this  important  environmen- 
tal legislation. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  13-year 
history  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  our 
Nation  has  made  considerable  progress 
toward  improving  the  quaUty  of  the 
Nation's  water.  The  regulatory  frame- 
work established  to  Implement  control 
of  poUutant  discharges  has  largely 
been  successful.  The  legislation  before 
the  Senate  wlU  continue  and  strength- 
en the  existing  program  in  a  way  that 
is  acceptable  to  a  broad  range  of  di- 
verse Interests.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  STArroRS,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Chato; 
and  the  ranking  members,  Bdr.  Bbtt- 
SEiT  and  Mr.  IdncRXLL,  should  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligent  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
■oMPonn  Bouacs  FOLumo> 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
controversial  issue  of  nonpolnt  source 
poUution  has  been  addressed  in  a 
manner  that  meets  our  environmental 
needs  without  crippling  the  agricultur- 
al segment  of  our  economy.  Runoff 
from  agricultural  and  mining  areas, 
construction  sites,  and  urban  areas 
present  a  serious  poUutlon  problem. 
Obviously  these  problems  vary  widely 
between  the  States.  This  legislation 
encourages  the  States  to  Implement 
management  programs  that  wiU  target 
critical  areas.  Identify  nonpolnt 
sources  and  set  timetables  for  program 
implementation. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  resolution  was 
reached  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Alaska.  Senators  Sn- 
VDTs  and  Murkowski.  Both  the  EPA 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  must  be 
encouraged  to  resolve  their  differences 
over  the  management  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  section  404  and  402  per- 
mits. The  amendment  offered  and  the 
coUoquy  entered  into  on  this  subject 
make  dear  our  Intentions  to  pursue 
this  matter  untU  it  is  settled. 
comtrmvcaam  gxavts 

Mr.  President  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  surrounding  the  aUotment 
formula  for  distributing  construction 
grant  funds  and  State  revolving  fund 
capitalization  grants.  That  is  not  sur- 
prising when  there  is  $2.4  biUlon  per 
year  that  wlU  be  aUocated  to  the 
States. 

Starting  from  current  law,  any 
change  In  the  aUotment  formula  wlU 
produce  winners  and  losers.  As  this 
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Senator  would  expect,  mot  Senators 
have  Uned  up  behind  the  formula  that 
provides  the  greatest  benefit  to  thelr 
State. 

Id  my  view,  the  compromlae  formula 
that  has  been  woited  out  is  a  fair  pro- 
POsaL  While  laovidlng  for  formula 
reform.  It  addresses  the  oonoems  of 
those  who  felt  that  certain  SUtes 
were  bdnff  discriminated  against  and 
stood  to  lose  considerable  amounts. 
The  Senators  Involved  in  resolving 
this  difficult  issue,  tuffimthig  Senators 
Doanmn^Bu  D'Amato.  Lsvnr, 
CaAwtM,  SzAiroKD,  MoTKiHAM.  and 
MncHSLL,  are  to  be  conmended  for 
their  willingness  to  work,  out 
eeptaUe  agreement 


an  ao- 


Ttae  diirtlngiiishftl  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
Senators  8x*rfo«D  and  Baaiaaw,  along 
with  the  distinguished  subounmlttee 
chairman  and  ranking  member,  Senar 
tors  Cbafb  and  Mixcbbx,  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  in  resolv- 
ing the  issues  surroimding  this  biU. 
What  we  have  is  an  agreonent  that 
strikes  a  balance  between  those  con- 
cerned with  nw^rragiii^^ion  and  an  in- 
equitable distribution  of  funds  and 
those  concerned  with  protecting  a  pre- 
dotts  natural  resource  and  insuring 
that  funds  are  disbursed  in  a  rational 
fashloo  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  vari- 
ous States. 

Mr.  CHA^EE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  move  to  third  reading.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 


Is 
Is  a 


The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER, 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFKB.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  we  are  prepand  to  vote, 
owa  oe  f  sot'iiiuM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
action  on  this  proposal,  we  wOl  take 
up  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Commls- 
sliXL  I  understand  that  has  been 
worked  out.  I  cannot  guarantee  there 
wffl  not  be  a  vote.  If  we  can  do  that.  It 
would  be  my  intention.  If  we  can  get 
an  agreement  on  another  bill  for 
Monday,  not  to  have  a  session  of  the 
Senate  cm  tomorrow.  We  will  not  know 
about  that  agreement  untO  sometime 
after  this  vote. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Snon).  The  bill  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  prmxwed,  the  ques- 
ti<m  is  on  the  engrosBment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bOl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bOl  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  Cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 


M«.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senajtor  frmn  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
CMra.  KASScsAinc]  are  necessarily 
abselit 

MA  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  ttom  Aricansas  [Mr. 
Brmfos],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.jDixoH],  the  Senator  frmn  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Eaolcxoii].  and  the  Senator 
fron^  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Knar]  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  fhrther  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  KBUtT]  would  vote 
"ywu"' 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
ther4  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber qesiiing  to  vote? 

resiilt  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  jO,  as  f oUows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  126  Leg.] 
TXA8-94 


Abdnor 

Andre*! 

Annatsonf 


Ootton 


B«ntMn 

Biden 

RtniMMn 

Boren 

BoKhVtti 

Bradlfl» 

Burdie^ 

BTTd 

Cbafefl 

ChilM 

Ooeluwi 

Cohen; 

CnuMtSn 

irAiMto 

DufMOl 

DeOoaAil 

OentM 

Oodd 

Dole 

DomaSd 

DurenSerger 


Onaley 

Hmifciii 

Hut 

Bstcli 

Hatfield 

Hawkini 

Heeht 

Hefltn 

Heine 

TfMwnm 

HnlUnw 

Htimphrey 

Inonye 

Johnston 

Kaat«i 

Kenned; 

lAutenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

Lucar 


Moynltaao 

MurkoweU 

Nkklea 

Nunn 

Fadnrood 

Feu 


PiojUBin 

Piyur 

Quayie 

Rletie 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rodman 

Sarbanee 


■zoo 


Oam 
fflenn 
Ooldwiter 
Gore 


Matttngly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Meleher 

Metaenhaum 

MltehaU 


Simon 
Simpson 
Specter 
Stafford 

Stevene 

Symma 

Ttaunnaad 

Trlble 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WQaon 

Zorlnaky 


Bump^ 
Dixon  : 


NOTVOTINO-« 

liM:l«ton 

Bait  Kerry 

So  the  bill  (S.  1128),  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  f  oUowk 

8.1128 

Be  U  enaetad  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
RefreUntaHvea  of  the  VnUti  State*  of 
Ametipa  in  Congreea  attenMed,  That  thla 
Act  D^  be  died  is  the  "Clean  Water  Act 
Ameniaments  of  198S". 
Trnj:  i— rxoulatort  amxndments 
AVTBoaisAnoir 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Seetton  104(uXl>  of  the  aean 
Wstes  Act  Is  MwftyUil  by  insertlnc  Immedl- 
Ately  tollowlnc  "IMS"  the  phrase  ",  and  not 
to  exdeed  $22,770,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  krean  endlnc  aeptember  SO.  1986,  Sep- 
20.  1087,  September  SO,  1088.  and 
iber  SO,  1M9". 

(b)  Section  104(uX2)  of  the  dean  Water 
Act  ii  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
foUoiing  "1082"  the  phrase  ".  and  not  to 
exeeef  $2,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  yean  ending  September  SO,  1088,  Sep- 
ternb*  80,  1087.  September  SO,  1088.  and 
SeptflSiber  SO,  1980". 


June  IS,  1985 

104<uXS)  Of  the  Clean  Water 

by  striking  "and"  after 

by  inserting  Immediately  f oUow- 

1082"{tbe  phrase  ".  and  not  to  exceed 

fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 

SO.  1986,  September  SO. 

SO.  1088.  and  Septeniiber  SO. 

106(aXS)  of  the  Clean  Water 
by  striking  "and"  after 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
by  biserttaig  ".  1066,  1067.  1088. 
mediately  f(dlowta)g  "1082". 
112<c)  of  the  dean  Water  Act 
by  striking  "and"  after  "1081." 
Immediately  followtaig  "1082" 
and  $7,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
years  endtaig  September  SO. 
SO.  1067,  September  SO, 
SO  1980" 
S14(cX2)  of  the'  Clean  Water 
by  striktDg  "and"  after 
Inserting  Immediately  following 
phrase  ",  and  $20,000,000  per 
fiacal  year  for  fiscal  years  1986.  1967,  1988, 
and  1989".  i 

(g)  Sectldn  517  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "and"  after  "1961." 
and  taiaertibg  Immediately  foUowtaig  "1982" 
the  phraad  ",  and  $160,000,000  per  fiscal 
year  for  the  fiacal  years  ending  September 
30. 1986,  September  SO.  1967.  September  SO, 
1088.  and  Sfcptember  SO.  1988". 

■MALL  FLOWS  CUASUraaOUBB 

Sic.  lOSj  Section  104(q)  of  the  aean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paiagnph: 

"(4)  Nottrithstandlng  section  20B(d)  of 
this  Act,  ffom  funds  that  are  set  aside  by 
States  under  section  205(1)  of  this  Act  and 


June  IS,  1985 
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not  obllgal 
month 
the 
this 

such  unol 
In  each 
Inghouse 
matlon  on 
tematlve 
graph  (3), 


by  the  end  of  the  twenty-four 
provided  under  section  805(d), 
^tor  shaU  award  a  grant  under 
the  amount  of  $1,000,000  or 
amount,  whichever  is  less, 
to  support  a  National  Clear- 
collect  and  illMiiiiiliiali   Inf or- 
flows  and  Innovative  or  al- 
consistent  with  para- 


ooicruAiics  DAxn 
Sec.  10S.{(a)  Section  SOKbXSXC)  of  the 


Clean  Wi 
"not  later 

following: 
but  in  no 
the  date 
under 
than  July 

(b) 
Water  Act 
than  July 
thereof 
In  no  case 
date    such 


Act  Is  amended  by  striking 

July  1,  1964."  and  taiserting 

after  "of  this  paragraph"  the 

expeditiously  as  practicable 

later  than  three  years  after 

limitations  are  promulgated 

S04(b),  and  In  no  case  biter 

1988". 

Soi(bX2XE)   of   the   Clean 
amended  by  striking  "not  later 
1.  1984,"  and  insotlng  In  lieu 
expeditiously  as  practicable  but 
,ter  than  three  yean  after  the 
limitations    are    promulgated 
under  sectlbn  S04(b),  and  in  no  case  later 
than  July  ll  1088,  compliance  with", 
(c)   Sectlbn   S01(bX2XF)   of   the   Clean 


"aae: 
iselai 

ich  : 


Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "not" 
after  "subp  iragraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph" 
and  inaertliig  in  lieu  thereof  "as  expedi- 
tiously as  p  acticable  but  \n  no  case",  and  by 
■triUng  "o'  not  Uter  than  July  1.  1984," 
through  th ;  end  of  the  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  in  no  case  later 
than  July  1  1988" 

(d)  Sectlo  a  301(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
la  amende(!  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(SXA)  iat  effluent  limitations  imder 
paragraph  flXAXl)  of  this  subaecUon  pro- 
mulgated after  January  1,  1982.  and  requir- 


ing a  level  of  control  substantially  greater 
or  based  on  fundamentally  different  control 
technology  than  under  permits  for  such  in- 
dustrial category  issued  before  such  date, 
compliance  as  expeditiously  ss  practicable 
but  In  no  case  later  than  three  yean  after 
the  date  such  limitations  are  promulgated 
imder' section  S04(b),  and  in  no  case  later 
than  July  1. 1968;  and 

"(B)  for  any  effluent  limitation  tai  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (IXAXi).  (2XAX1),  of 
(2XE)  of  this  subsection  established  only  on 
the  basis  of  secUon  402(aXl)  bi  a  permit 
Issued  after  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  compliance  as  ex- 
peditiously as  practicable  but  In  no  case 
later  than  three  yean  after  the  date  such 
limitations  are  established,  and  in  no  case 
later  than  July  1, 1968.". 

OCSAHWAIVa 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Section  S01(hX5)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  sources  Introducing  waste  Into  such 
treatment  works  are  in  compliance  with  aD 
applicable  pretreatment  requiremoits  and 
the  applicant  has  assured  continued  compli- 
ance with  such  requirements  and,  in  the 
case  of  any  treatment  works  serving  a  popu- 
lation of  five  thousand  or  more,  the  wll- 
cant  has  adopted  and  is  enforcing  a  program 
to  control  the  entrance  of  toxic  pollutants 
from  industrial  sources  into  such  treatment 
woriu.  comparable  to  that  required  by  sec- 
tion 402(bX8):". 

(b)  Section  SOl(h)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (7),  striking  the  period 
Immediately  after  "the  permit"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(2)  adding  immediately  after  paragn4>h 
(7)  the  following  new  paragraoh: 

"(8)  the  applicant  at  the  time  such  modifi- 
cation becomea  effective  wHl  be  liturh^ryiny 
effluent  which  has  received  at  least  primary 
or  equivalent  treatment.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  "primary  or  equivalent 
treatment"  means  treatment  by  screening, 
sedimentation,  and  «Mmmi¥iy  adequate  to 
remove  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the  biolog- 
ical oxygen  demanding  material  and  of  the 
suspended  solids  In  the  treatment  woiks  In- 
fluent, and  dIalnfecUon.  where  appropri- 
ate.": 

(3)  in  that  portion  of  subsection  (h)  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph  (8)  as  added  by  this 
Act, 

(A)  adding  Immediately  after  the  first  aen- 
tmce  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  marine  waten  must  exhibit  chsnc- 
terlstics  sssuring  that  water  providing  dilu- 
tion does  not  contain  significant  amounts  of 
previously  discharged  effluent  from  such 
treatment  works.";  and 

(B)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "No  permit  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  authorize  the  discharge  of  any  pollut- 
ant Into  saline  estuarine  waten  which  at 
the  time  of  application  do  not  support  a  bal- 
anced indigenous  population  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wQdllfe,  or  allow  recreation  in  and 
on  the  waten  or  which  exhibit  ambient 
water  quality  below  applicable  water  quality 
standards  adopted  for  the  protection  of 
public  water  supplies,  shellfish,  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  activities  or  such 
other  standards  necessary  to  assure  support 
and  protection  of  such  uses.  The  prohibition 
contained  In  the  preceding  sentence  shaU 
apply  without  regud  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  causal  relationship  between  such 
characteristics  and  the  applicant's  current 
or  proposed  discharge.". 

(c)  SecUon  SOKjXlXA)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 


the  semicolon  the  foUawing: ",  except  that  a 
publicly  owned  treatment  wocks  wbWi  prior 
to  December  SI.  1962,  bad  a  oontiactaral  ar- 
rangement to  use  a  portion  of  the  capacity 
of  an  ocean  outfall  operated  by  another 
publicly  owned  treatment  woiks  wbldi  has 
applied  for  or  received  a  mndlflratloo  under 
subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  may  apidy  for 
a  modlftratton  under  subsection  (b)  In  Its 
own  right  not  later  than  Uitaty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1965". 

MODmcATnw  r«a  mmooanwamomta. 
raujnum 
Sk.  106.  (a)  Section  SOl(gXl)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  strOdng  aU  preoed- 
Ing  "upon  a  showing  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tlie  Ad- 
ministrator, with  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
State,  may  modify  the  requirements  of  sul>- 
sectian  (bXSXA)  of  this  sectloo  with  respect 
to  the  disdiarge  from  any  point  souroe  of 
ammonia,  dilorine,  etOar,  Iran,  or  total 
phenols  (4AAP)  (when  detennlned  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  a  noooooventional  pol- 
lutant under  this  Act)". 

(b)  Section  SOl(g)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amwidwd  by  adding  the  followtaig  new 
paragraphs: 

"(S)  Tbe  Administrator  may  evaluate  pol- 
lutants suliject  to  tills  subsectkn  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  CHean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  and  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines  that  for  one  or  more  pollut- 
ants satisfactory  test  methods  and  data  are 
available  to  make  the  deteiminatian  re- 
quired by  pangraidi  (1),  may  recommend  to 
the  Congress  ttie  Inclusion  of  such  pollut- 
ants under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  Any  request  for  a  modification  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  denied,  if  not  apmoved  by  final  agency 
action  within  one  year  after  submisBlon  to 
the  Administrator. 

"(5)  The  amendment  made  to  this  subsec- 
ti<m  by  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985  shall  apply  to  all  modification  re- 
quests under  this  subsection  pending  <m  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  Such  amendment  to 
this  subsection  shall  not  have  the  effect  of 
extending  or  reopening  the  AimMtnt.  estab- 
lished tai  section  SOKjXlXB).". 

(c)  Section  SOKJXS)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first 
■entence  thereof  the  following:  "An  applica- 
tion for  a  modlflcatlon  under  subsection  (g) 
shall  not  stay  the  applicant's  oMigatlon  to 
comply  with  effluent  Umitatiaos  for  all  pol- 
lutants not  the  subject  of  an  application  for 
modlflratlon,  and  nothing  In  this  seetian 
Shan  preclude  the  Administrator  (or  the 
State  as  appnvtlate)  from  Issuing  a  permit 
containing  effluent  limltatinns  for  all  pol- 
lutants not  subject  to  a  stay  under  this  sub- 
section pending  a  final  decision  on  the  re- 
quest for  a  modification.". 

(d)  Section  SOl(gXl)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  immediately  after  "subsection 
(bX2XA)". 

nnmsMBRAUT  myvBBST  rACToes 
Sk.  106.  (a)  Sectlcm  301  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(nXl)  The  AdDdnistrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State,  may  establish  an  al- 
ternative requirement  under  subseetkm 
(bX2)  or  section  S07(b)  for  a  facility  that 
modifies  the  requirements  of  national  effiu- 
ent  limitation  guidelines  or  categorical  pre- 
treatment standards  that  would  otherwise 
be  applicable  to  such  facility.  If  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  facility  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Administrator  that— 


"(A)  the  facility  Is  fundamentally  differ- 
ent wHh  reject  to  the  tacton  (other  than 
cost)  specified  In  section  S04  (b)  or  (g)  and 
oonsMered  by  the  Administrator  In  estab- 
lishing such  national  effluent  limitatian 
guidelines     or     categorical     pretreatment 


"(B)  the  application  Is  based  soldy  on  in- 
f oimatian  and  supporting  daU  sutamltted  to 
the  Administrator  during  the  ruleowking 
for  establistament  of  the  appUealile  national 
effluent  limitation  guidelines  or  categorical 
pretreatment  standard  T"^*««»"r  raWtag 
the  faeton  that  are  fundamentally  different 
f or  sudi  facfUty: 

"(C)  tbe  alternative  feqtdrenient  Is  no  less 
stringent  than  Justified  liy  tlie  fundamental 
difference:  and 

"(D)  the  alternative  requirement  wffl  not 
result  in  a  non-water  quality  »«»«■'«■ '"tfrtal 
Impact  wbiA  is  markedly  more  advene 
than  the  Impact  fonslrtfred  by  the  Attalnls- 
trator  tai  establlBhlng  such  natkxial  effluent 
limitation  guideline  or  categorical  pretreat- 
ment standard. 

"(SXA)  an  application  for  an  alternative 
requirement  under  this  lulisullisi  shsll  be 
submitted  to  tbe  Administrator  not  later 
than  one  hundred  twenty  days  after  tbe 
publication  of  the  ftaial  *wiMfnt  Umttatloa 
guideltne  or  categorical  pratraataetit  stand- 
ard tai  ttie  Federal  Regiita'.  Ilie  Adminto- 
trator  ShaU  deny  any  appUcatian  that  Is  not 
oomplete.  without  provldiiw  an  opportunity 
for  rrappllcation. 

"(B)  an  application  for  an  alteniattve  re- 
quirement under  this  witf  rtksi  sliaQ  lie 
deemed  to  have  been  denied,  if  not  approved 
by  final  agency  action  witliin  two  hundred 
forty  days  after  sutamisrfan  to  the  Ateilnis- 
trator. 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  tUs  w'btwttim. 
an  appHcation  for  an  altemattve  require- 
ment based  on  fundamentally  different  fae- 
ton whldi  Is  pending  on  tlie  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  dean  Water  Act  Am—vhniiij 
of  1965  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Administratar  thirty  days 
after  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(3)  sn  application  for  an  attemattve  re- 
quirement under  t*it«  subsection  diall  "iH- 
stay  ttie  applicant's  obiigatlnn  to  comply 
with  the  etflnent  Undtation  gulddine  or  cat- 
egorical pretreatment  standard  which  Is  the 
subject  at  the  application. 

"(4)  THe  authority  of  tliis  suheectkm  shaU 
apply  only  to  those  pctanary  Industrial  cate- 
gories identified  tai  tbe  permit  regnlatlonB 
IsRied  under  sectkm  402  as  of  the  date  at 
enactment  of  the  dean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1085. 

"(o)  The  Administrator  shaU  prescribe 
and  collect  from  ea^  applicant  fees  reflect- 
ing the  reasonalde  administrative  costs  In- 
curred In  reviewing  snd  iniiiiiliis  appUca- 
tions  iar  modlfirattons  submitted  to  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  section  SOI  (c).  (g), 
(h),  (1),  (m).  and  (n).  sectkm  304(dX4).  and 
section  S16(a)  of  this  Act  AD  amounts  «d- 
lected  by  the  Administrator  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  dqMMtted  Into  misodlaneous 
receipts  of  the  lYeasnry.". 

(b)  Section  SOKl)  of  the  dean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striktaig  "The"  and  tawerttaig 
tai  lieu  thereof  "Other  than  as  provided  tai 
subseetkm  (n)  of  this  sectkm,  the". 

WATxa  auauTT-aaaiD  sfiLUUii  LntRSTioira 
sma  BAT  ATT4iniianr 

Sk.  107.  (a)  Section  305  of  the  dean 
Water  Act  is  amendwl  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to   the   Administrator   and   the   Congress 
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within  two  yean  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU  of  IMS.  and 
reyiae  MennUlly  thereafter,  an  Identifica- 
tkmof- 

"(1)  those  waters  within  or  adjacent  to 
■uch  State  wlilch  after  the  application  of  ef- 
fluent limltationi  required  under  section 
SOl(bxa)  of  thia  Act  cannot  reaamiably  be 
anticipated  to  attain  or  maintain  CA)  water 
quaUty  standardi  for  such  waters  reviewed, 
revised  or  adopted  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 303(cxaxB)  of  this  Act.  due  to  toxic 
pollutanta.  or  (B)  that  water  quaUty  which 
ahaU  aMure  protection  of  public  health, 
public  water  supplies,  acricultural  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  and  the  protection  and  propa- 
cation  of  a  balanced  populatlm  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wOdllf e.  and  allow  recreational  ac- 
Uvities  in  and  on  the  wato:  and 

"(3)  those  waters  within  or  adjacent  to 
such  State  whidi  are  puUlc  water  supplies 
or  otherwise  important  to  public  health  pro- 
tection, or  which  have  a  hich  quality  use 
desicnatton.  and  which  l>ecauae  of  such  use 
and  curroit  or  potential  pollution  are  of 
hlch  priority  to  such  State. 
In  the  case  of  any  SUte  which  fails  to 
submit  the  identification  required  by  para- 
craph  (1),  or  which  submits  an  incomplete 
identiflcatlon.  the  Administrator  shall 
promptly  prepare  an  identification  in  ac- 
cordance with  paracraph  (1).". 

(b)  Section  M4<a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  anM'ndfd  by  addlnc  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(7)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  and  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  and  information  published 
under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, shall  develop  and  publish,  within  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Wato-  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  guid- 
ance to  the  States  on  performing  the  identi- 
fication required  by  secUon  30S<cXl)  of  this 
Act. 

"(8)  The  Administrator,  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  and  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  oiactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  AmendmenU  of  1985.  shall 
develop  and  pablisb  inftnmation  on  meth- 
ods for  wtahllshing  and  measuring  water 
quality  criteria  for  toxic  pollutants  on  other 
bases  than  poDutant-by-pollutant  criteria, 
including  lilological  monitoring  and  assess- 
ment methods.". 

(c)  Section  303<cX2)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after 
"(2)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  Whenever  a  State  reviews  water  qual- 
ity standards  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  or  revlaes  or  adepts  new 
standards  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  such 
State  shall  adopt  criteria  for  aU  toxic  poUut- 
ants  listed  pursuant  to  section  307(aXl)  of 
this  Act,  the  discharge  or  preaoice  of  which 
in  the  affected  waters  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  Interfere  with  those  designated 
uses  adopted  by  the  State,  as  necessary  to 
suppcHt  such  designated  usea.  Such  criteria 
shall  be  spedflc  numerical  criteria  for  such 
toxic  pollutanta  and  in  addition  may  include 
critCTia  baaed  on  Mologtcal  monitoring  or  as- 
sessment methods  consistent  with  informa- 
tion published  pursuant  to  section  S04<aK8). 
Particular  attention  shall  be  given  to  toxic 
pollutants  which  are  highly  persistent  in 
the  environmoit.  bioaccumulative,  or 
Imown  or  suspected  carcinogens,  mutagens, 
or  teratogens.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  limit  or  delay  the  use  of  ef- 
fluent limitations  or  other  permit  condi- 
tions based  on  or  involving  biological  moni- 
toring or  assessment  methods  or  previously 
adopted  numerical  criteria.". 


(d)  IBecUon  303(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  antended  by  adding  the  following  new 
parafraph: 

"(41  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
submittal  of  the  identification  required  by 
sectlAs  SOMcXl)  of  this  Act.  each  State 
shall  lestabllsh  effluoit  Wfnitatiffns  for  point 
sourc^  discharging  into  each  portion  of  the 
navi#a>le  waters  Identified  under  section 
305(cKlXA)  as  necessary  to  attain  applica- 
ble wMer  quality  standards,  takhig  into  ac- 
count any  substantial  nonpoint  source  con- 
tributions of  toxic  pollutants  and  existing  or 
planned  controls  on  all  sources.  Such  efflu- 
ent limitations  shall  be  incorporated  into 
permits  under  section  402  of  thte  Act,  which 
shall  provide  for  compliance  as  expeditious- 
ly as  practicable,  but  in  no  event  later  than 
three  years  after  the  establishment  of  such 
efflusnt  limitation.". 

(eXl)  Section  30a(a)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  (1)  inserting  after  "in  the 
Judgi^ent  of  the  Administrator"  the  phrase 
".  or  $8  identified  under  section  SOMc)":  and 
(2)  ihserting  after  "protection  of  the 
phra^  "public  health.". 

(2)  Section  302(b)  of  the  aean  Water  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Prior  to  establishment  of  any  ef- 
fluent limitation  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
section,  the  Administrator  shall  pub- 
proposed  limitation  and  within 
days   of   such   publication   hold   a 
hearing. 

:A)  The  Administrator,  with  the  oon- 
of  the  State,  may  issue  a  permit 
which  modifies  the  effluent  limitations  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
polluvnts  other  than  toxic  pollutants,  if 
the  a*pUcant  demonstrates  at  such  hearing 
that  (whether  or  not  technology  or  other  al- 
ternative control  strategies  are  available) 
there  is  no  reasonable  relaticxishlp  between 
the  eoonomlc  and  social  costs  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  obtained  (indwUng  attainment  of 
the  otijective  of  this  Act)  from  achieving 
such  limitation. 

"(HI  The  Administrator,  with  the  concur- 
rence I  of  the  State,  may  issue  a  permit 
which)  modifies  the  effluent  limitations  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  for 
toxic  bollutants  for  a  single  period  not  to 
exceei  five  years,  if  the  applicant  demon- 
strate! to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator that  such  modlfled  requirements  (1) 
will  rtpresent  the  w'^'"'""  degree  of  con- 
trol ^thin  the  economic  capidillity  of  the 
ownes  and  operator  of  the  source,  and  (2) 
will  result  in  reasonable  further  progress 
beyond  the  requironents  of  section 
301(bX2)  toward  the  requlremenU  of  sub- 
sectiod  (a)  of  this  aeetton.". 

(f)  $ectlon  804  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  la 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  Within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of 
enacttient  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amend- 
ment^  of  1985,  and  biennially  thereafter, 
the  Aiiministrator  shall  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  a  plan  which  shalL* 

"(A]  establish  a  schedule  for  the  annual 
revleit  and  revision  of  promulgated  effluent 
gtiidetnes,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  thii  section; 

"(Bll  Identify  categories  of  sources  dls- 
charnng  toxic  or  nonoonventlonal  poUut- 
ants  8Dr  which  guidelines  under  subsection 
(bX2)jof  this  section  and  section  308  have 
not  pievloualy  been  published;  and 

"(C  J  establish  a  schedule  for  promulgation 
of  effluent  guidelines  for  categories  identi- 
fied Itt  subparagraph  (B),  under  which  pro- 
mulg^on  of  such  guidelines  shall  be  no 
later  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
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actment  f of  categories  identified  in  the  first 
published  ttlan  or  three  years  after  the  pub- 
llcatfam  of  the  plan  for  categories  Identified 
in  later  published  plans. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
public  review  and  comment  on  the  plan 
prior  to  flnfl  publicaUon.". 

UmaMOt  DISCRAMK  OP  coirvxiinoiiAL 
POLLUTAWrS 

Sk.  108.  iSecUon  402  of  the  aesn  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  In  iHulng  a  permit  under  this  sec- 
tkm.  the  4«*"»ini«trator  shall  not  require 
t  by  dischargers  of  conventional 
pollutants  lldentlfled  pursuant  to  section 
S04(bX4)  ol  this  Act  as  a  subsUtute  for  mu- 
nicipal tre^tmoit  adequate  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements; of  a  permit  issued  under  this 
section  for  a  treatment  works  (as  defined  in 
section  2ia  of  this  Act)  which  is  publicly 
owned  If  sach  discharger  is  in  compliance 
with  all  applicable  requirements  of  local 
pretreatme^t  programs  approved  under  sub- 
section (bxft)  of  this  section.  NotUng  in  this 
subsection  shall  affect  the  Administrator's 
authority  i«ider  sections  307  and  309  of  this 
Act.  affect  IBtate  and  local  authority  under 
sections  30t(bX4)  and  510  of  this  Act.  re- 
lieve such  tivatmait  woriu  of  Ite  obligations 
to  meet  reoilrements  established  under  this 
Act.  or  prwlude  such  works  from  pursuing 
whatever  feasible  options  are  available  to 
meet  its  r^ownsibility  to  comply  with  its 
permit  und^  this  section.". 

CIVm  AMD  CmnOHAL  PBIAtXBS 

Sic.  109.  (a)  Section  S09(d)  is  amended 
by-  \ 

(1)  inserting  ".  or  any  requirement  im- 
posed in  a  bretreatment  program  approved 
under  aeetton  402(aX3)  and  (bX8)  of  this 
Act."  immediately  after  "secUon  404  of  this 
Act  by  a  State"; 

(2)  deletUg  "$10,000  per  day  of  such  vloU- 
Uon"  and  slibstituting  "$25,000  per  day  for 
each  violation"; 

(3)  addlni  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: "In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civfl 
penalty  the  court  shall  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the]  violation  or  violations,  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  (If  any)  resulting  from  the 
violation,  aiy  history  of  such  violations,  sny 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  appli- 
cable requiiements,  the  economic  impact  of 
the  penaltjn  on  the  violator,  and  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require.". 

(b)  No  State  shall  be  required  to  modify  a 
permit  program  approved  or  submitted 
under  sectidi  402  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  as 
a  result  of  the  smendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  before  July  1. 1987. 

(c)  Section  404(s)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  paragn«>h  (4),  by  re- 
designating I  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph  (4). 
and  in  redesignating  paragraph  (4).  by— 

(1)  delettng  "$10,000  per  day  of  such  viola- 
tion" and  substituting  "$25,000  per  day  for 
each  violatibn"; 

(2)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: "In  determining  the  amount  of  a  civU 
penalty  the  court  shall  consider  the  serious- 
ness of  the  violation  or  violations,  the  eco- 
nomic benefit  (if  any)  resulting  from  the 
violation,  aiy  history  of  such  violations,  any 
good-faith  efforts  to  comply  with  the  appU- 
cable  requirements,  the  economic  impact  of 
the  penalty]  on  the  violator,  and  such  other 
matters  as  jjustice  may  require.". 

(d)  SectlMi  309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (g)  as 
follows: 

"(gXl)  AliKnnsTRATrvi  Penaltiks.- In  ad- 
dition to  any  other  relief  provided,  when- 


ever on  the  basis  of  any  information  avail- 
able the  Administrate-  finds  that  any 
person  has  violated  section  301.  302,  303. 
308,  307,  308,  318,  or  405  of  this  Act,  or  has 
Violated  any  permit  condition  or  limitation 
implementing  any  of  such  sections  In  a 
permit  issued  under  sections  402  of  this  Act 
by  him  or  by  a  State,  or  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  4<M  by  a  State,  or  any  require- 
ment imposed  in  a  pretreatment  program 
approved  under  secUon  403  (aX3)  and  (bX8> 
of  this  Act,  the  Administrator  may,  after 
notice  to  the  State  in  which  the  violation 
occurs,  issue  an  order  sssfsslng  a  dvll  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $10,000  per  day  for  each 
violation,  up  to  a  maximum  administrative 
penalty  of  $125,000.  In  addition  to  any  other 
relief  provided,  whenever  on  the  basis  of 
any  information  available  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  finds  that  any  person  has  violated 
any  permit  condition  or  limitation  in  a 
permit  issued  undor  section  404  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
may.  after  notlee  to  the  State  in  which  the 
violation  occurs,  issue  sn  order  sssfsslttg  a 
dvll  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000  per 
day  for  each  violation,  up  to  a  maTiiniim  ad- 
ministrative penalty  of  $135,000." 

"(2)  The  authority  provided  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  expire  on  Sep- 
tonber  30, 1990. 

"(3)  PiociDDSX.— <A)  A  dvll  penslty  ss- 
sessed  by  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  by  an  order  made  after  opportunity  (pro- 
vided in  accordance  with  this  subparagraph) 
for  a  hearing.  Before  issuing  the  order,  the 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  give  to  the  person  to  be  assessed  a  dvfl 
penalty  written  notice  of  the  Administra- 
tor's or  Secretary's  proposal  to  issue  such 
order  and  the  opportunity  to  request, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  date  the  notice  is 
received  by  such  person,  a  hearing  on  the 
proposed  order.  Such  hearing  shall  not  be 
subject  to  section  554  or  556  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  shall  provide  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
present  evidence. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  shall  provide  public  notice  of 
and  reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  on 
any  proposed  sssessment. 

"(C)  Any  dtiaen  who  comments  on  a  pro- 
posed assessment  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  given  notice  of  any  hearing  held 
under  this  subsection  snd  of  sny  order  ss- 
sessing  a  penalty.  In  any  hearing  held  under 
subparagraph  (A),  such  dtizen  shall  have  a 
ressonable  opportunity  to  \»t  heard  and  to 
presoit  evidence.  If  no  hearing  is  held  prior 
to  issuance  of  the  order  sssfssing  the  penal- 
ty, then  upon  presentation  by  such  dtizen. 
within  thirty  days  of  issuance  of  the  order, 
of  evidence  that  such  order  was  inadequate 
or  improper,  the  Administrator  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  set  aside  such 
order  immediately  and  provide  a  hearing  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A)  on  the 
proposed  order. 

"(D)  Any  order  issued  imder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  final  thirty  days  following 
its  issuance  unless  an  appeal  Is  taken  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (6)  or  the  order  is  set  aside 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C). 

"(4)  ComxRT  or  OiDxa.- In  determining 
the  amount  of  a  dvfl  penalty,  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
take  into  account  the  seriousness  of  the  vio- 
lation or  violations,  the  economic  benefit  (if 
any)  resulting  from  the  violation,  any  histo- 
ry of  such  violations,  any  good-faith  efforts 
to  comply  with  the  applicable  requirements, 
the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on  the 


violator,  and  such  other  matters  as  Justice 
may  require. 

"(5)  Vmct  or  OsssK.— (A)  Action  taken 
by  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  or  limit  the  Administrator's  or 
Secretary's  authority  to  enforce  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act:  Proviiei,  however.  That 
any  vicdation  with  respect  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
has  commenced  snd  Is  dOlgently  prosecut- 
ing sn  action  under  this  subsection,  or  for 
which  the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  has  issued  a  final  order  not  sub- 
ject to  further  Judicial  review  and  the  viola- 
tor paid  a  penalty  assessed  under  this  sub- 
section, shall  not  be  the  subject  of  a  dvll 
penalty  action  under  section  800(d).  section 
311(b).  or  section  605  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further.  ThtX  the  foregoing  limitation  on 
dvll  penalty  actions  under  section  505  of 
this  Act  Shan  not  apply  with  reqiect  to  any 
violatian  for  which  (1)  a  dvfl  aetloa  under 
section  505(aXl)  of  this  Act  has  been  filed 
prior  to  commencement  of  an  action  under 
this  subsection,  or  (U)  a  notice  of  violation 
under  section  508(bXl)  of  this  Act  has  been 
given  prior  to  commencement  of  an  action 
under  this  subsection  and  an  action  under 
section  505(aXl)  of  this  Act  is  flled  prior  to 
130  days  after  such  notice  is  given. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall 
change  the  procedures  now  existing  under 
other  subsections  of  section  309  of  this  Act 
for  iswianre  and  enforcement  of  orders  by 
the  Administrator. 

"(C)  No  action  by  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shaU  affect  any  person's  obliga- 
tion to  con^tly  with  any  section  of  this  Act 
or  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  402  or  404 
of  this  Act 

"(6)  Judicial  Rbvixw.— Any  person 
against  whom  a  dvfl  penalty  order  is  issued 
or  who  commented  on  a  proposed  assess- 
ment pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  may  file  an 
appeal  of  such  order  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
in  the  district  in  which  the  violation  Is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred.  This  i^ipeal  may 
only  be  fUed  within  the  thirty-day  period 
tieglnnlng  on  the  date  the  dvU  penalty 
order  is  issued.  AiveUant  shall  simulta- 
neously send  a  copy  of  the  appeal  by  certi- 
fied mafl  to  the  Administrator  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL  The  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  promptly  file  in  such  court  a 
certified  copy  of  the  record  on  which  the 
order  was  issued.  The  district  court  shall 
not  set  aside  or  remand  such  order  unless 
there  is  not  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record,  taken  as  a  whole,  to  support  the 
finding  of  a  violation  or  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator's or  Secretary's  assessment  of  the 
penalty  constitutes  sn  abuse  of  discretion 
and  shall  not  impose  additional  dvfl  penal- 
ties for  the  ssme  violation  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator's or  Secretary's  assessment  of 
the  penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion. 

"(7)  CoLLBcnoii.— If  any  person  falls  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  dvfl  penalty— 

"(A)  after  an  order  is  final  under  para- 
graph (3),  or 

"(B)  after  a  court  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (6)  has  entered  a  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
the  Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  dvfl  action  in  an  appropriate  district 
court  to  recover  the  amount  assessed  (plus 


costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  interest  at  cur- 
rently prevailing  rates  from  the  date  of  the 
final  order  or  the  date  of  such  final  Judg- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be).  In  such  an 
action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  appropri- 
ateness of  such  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

"(8)  SuBPOBiiA.— The  Administrator  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may.  in  connection 
with  administrative  proceedings  under  this 
subsection,  issue  subpooias  compelling  the 
attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
subpoenss  duces  tecum,  and  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  bring  an  action  to 
enforce  any  subpoena  under  this  section. 
The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  such  subpoenas  and  <i«pn«»  sanc- 
Uons.". 

(e)  Section  309(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(cXl)  Any  person  who  (A)  netflgently 
violates  section  301.  302.  303.  808.  307.  308. 
318.  or  405  of  this  Act.  or  any  permit  condi- 
tion or  limitation  implementtng  any  of  such 
sections  in  a  permit  issued  under  section  403 
of  this  Act  by  the  Adminlstratar  or  by  a 
State,  or  any  requirement  iraposfd  in  a  pre- 
treatment program  approved  under  seetkm 
403(aX3)  and  (bX8>  of  thto  Act  or  In  a 
permit  issued  undo-  section  404  of  this  Act 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by  a  State, 
or  who  (B)  netfUgently  introduces  into  a 
sewer  system  or  taito  a  pubUdy  owned  treat- 
ment works  any  pcdlutant  or  haaardous  sub- 
stance which  such  person  knew  or  reason- 
ably should  have  known  could  cause  person- 
al injury  or  property  damage,  or.  other  than 
In  compliance  with  all  appUcaUe  Federal. 
State  or  locsl  requirements  or  permits, 
causes  such  treatment  wnks  to  violate  any 
effluent  limitation  or  condition  In  any 
permit  issued  to  the  treatment  works  under 
section  403  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State.  shaU  be  puni^ied  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $3,500  nor  more  than  $35,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  (A)  knowingly  vio- 
lates section  301,  302.  303.  808.  307.  308.  318. 
or  405  of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition 
or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions In  a  permit  issued  under  seetkm  403  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State, 
or  any  requirement  Imposed  in  a  pretreat- 
ment program  approved  under  section  403 
(aX3)  and  (bX8)  of  this  Act  or  In  a  permit 
issued  under  section  4(M  of  this  Act  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by  a  State,  or  who 
(B)  knowingly  introduces  into  a  sewer 
system  or  into  a  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  any  pollutant  or  hasardous  substsnoe 
which  such  person  knew  or  reasonably 
should  have  known  could  cause  personal 
injury  or  property  damage,  or.  other  than  in 
compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal. 
State  or  local  requirements  or  permits, 
causes  sudi  treatment  works  to  violate  any 
effluent  limitation  or  condition  in  any 
permit  Issued  to  the  treatment  worics  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State,  shall  be  puni^ied  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  thsn  $5.0(X>  nor  more  than  $50,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  by  both. 

"(3XA)  Any  person  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates secUon  301,  302.  303.  306.  307.  308.  318. 
or  405  of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition 
or  limitation  implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions in  a  permit  issued  under  section  403  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State, 
or  in  a  permit  Issued  under  section  4(M  of 
this  Act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  by 
a  State,  and  who  knows  at  that  time  that  he 
thereby  places  another  person  in  imminent 
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danger  of  death  or  ■erioua  bodily  injury, 
■ban.  upon  oonvlctian,  be  nihleet  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  iaM.000  or  imprtaonment 
of  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  both.  A 
defendant  that  ia  an  organinttoD  ahaU. 
upon  conviction  of  vlolatinc  thla  aubpara- 
iraph.  be  aubject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,000. 

"(B>  Por  the  purpose  of  aubparacraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  In  determining  whether  a  defendant 
who  is  a  natural  peraon  knew  that  his  con- 
duct placed  another  penon  In  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  aertoua  bodily  injury— 

"(I)  the  person  is  responsible  only  for 
actual  awareness  or  actual  beUef  that  he 


"(11)  knowledge  possessed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  defendant  but  not  by  the  de- 
fmdant  himself  may  not  be  attributed  to 
the  defendant- 

ProoUiei,  That  in  proving  the  defendant's 
possession  of  actual  knowledge,  circumstan- 
tial evidence  may  be  used,  including  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  took  afflrmaUve 
steps  to  shield  himsdf  from  relevant  infor- 


"(11)  It  is  an  atflrmattve  defense  to  pros- 
ecution that  the  conduct  charged  was  con- 
sented to  by  the  person  endangered  and 
that  the  danger  and  conduct  charged  were 
reasonably  foreseeable  haaards  of— 

"(I)  an  occupation,  a  business,  or  a  profes- 
sion: or 

"(II)  medical  treatmoit  or  medical  or  ad- 
entlfle  ezperimentatton  ocmducted  by  pro- 
feaslanally  approved  methods  and  such 
other  peraon  bad  been  made  aware  of  the 
risks  involved  prior  to  giving  consent.  The 
defendant  may  establish  an  affirmative  de- 
fense under  this  subparagraph  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(ill)  The  term  'organisation'  means  a 
legal  entity,  other  than  a  government,  es- 
tablished or  onantaed  for  any  purpose,  and 
such  torn  inrludes  a  cinrporatlon.  company, 
association,  firm,  partnership.  Joint  stock 
company,  foundation,  institution,  trust,  so- 
ciety, union,  or  any  other  association  of  per- 


"(iv)  The  term  'serious  bodily  injury' 
means  bodily  injury  which  involves  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  death,  unconsdouaness.  ex- 
treme physical  pain,  protracted  and  obvious 
disfigurement,  or  i»otracted  loss  or  Impalr- 
mmt  of  the  function  of  a  bodily  member, 
organ,  w  mental  faculty. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  material  statement,  representa- 
tkm,  or  certification  In  any  application, 
recturd.  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
or  who  knowingly  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or 
renders  inaccurate  any  mnwttoriwg  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shaU  upon  omvlction,  be  pimished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  both. 

"(5)  If  a  conviction  is  for  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion committed  after  a  first  conviction  of 
such  person  under  the  same  paragraph,  the 
maximum  punishment  under  the  respective 
paragraph  shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to 
both  fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(0)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(3),  (3).  and  (4)  the  term  'person'  shall 
mean,  in  addition  to  the  definition  con- 
tained in  section  502(5)  of  this  Act,  any  re- 
sponsible corporate  officer. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2),  the  term  'hazardous  substance' 
shall  mean  (A)  any  substance  deslvuited 


pursuant  to  section  31l(bX3KA)  of  this  Act, 
(B)  ally  element,  compound,  mixture,  solu- 
tion, or  substance  designated  pursuant  to 
sectlqn  103  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Revonse,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity MfA  of  1980,  (C)  any  haaardous  waste 
having  the  characteristics  Identified  under 
or  liated  pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the 
SolidjWsste  Disposal  Act  (but  not  including 
any  waste  the  regulation  of  which  under  the 
SoUdlWaste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspend- 
ed byt  Act  of  Congress),  (D)  any  toxic  poUut- 
ant  %ted  under  section  307(a>  of  this  Act, 
and  (f!)  any  Imminently  haaardous  chemical 
subs^nce  or  mixture  with  respect  to  which 
the  4dmlnlstrator  has  taken  action  pursu- 
ant lb  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Conttol  Act.". 

"(8|  Whenever  any  action  is  brought 
undet  this  section  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  plaintiff  shall  provide  a  copy  of 
the  complaint  to  the  Attorney  Oenoal  of 
the  Gblted  States  and  to  the  Administrator. 
No  c^isent  Judgment  shall  be  entered  in  an 
action  brought  under  this  section  in  which 
the  onited  States  is  not  a  party  prior  to 
forty^ive  days  following  the  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  consent  Judgment  by 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  and  the  Administra- 
tor. 

"(9)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress,  not  later 
than  December  1, 1987,  which  shall  examine 
and  analyze  various  enforcement  mecha- 
nlsmafor  use  by  the  Secretary,  including  an 
administrative  clvU  penalty  mechanism. 
Such  i-eport  shall  also  examine,  in  consulta- 
tion With  the  Comptroller  General,  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  Secretary's  existing  enforcement 
authcftltles,  and  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions lor  improvements  in  their  operation.". 

PAariAL  NPOXS  PROGKAM  APPROVAL 

Skc.  110.  (a)  Section  402(b)  of  the  CHean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  ",  or  vu%  of  a  permit  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  paragraph  (10)  of 
this  subsection."  Immediately  after  "its  own 
permit  program"  in  the  first  full  sentence; 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foOow- 
ing  n4w  paragraph: 

"(10)  In  the  event  a  Oovemor  submits  a 
plan  to  administer  part  of  a  permit  pro- 
granu  the  Administrator  may  approve  such 
plan  apon  a  showing  that— 

"(A|(i)  the  plan  provides  for  administra- 
tion ^f  permit  program  components  which 
repretent  a  significant  and  identifiable  part 
of  thi  state  program  authorised  by  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(ii)  the  plan  provides  for  and  the  State 
agrees  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to 
assume  administration  of  the  remainder  of 
the  program  by  a  specified  future  date  not 
to  exceed  five  years  from  submission  of  the 
SUteli  initial  plan:  or 

"(BKi)  the  plan  provides  for  administra- 
tion 4'  K  permit  program  for  one  or  more 
discharge  categories  such  as  Federal  facili- 
ties, taunldpal  or  industrial  categories,  or 
any  ^ther  category  of  dischargers  which 
It  a  significant  and  Identifiable  part 
permit  program  in  the  SUte;  and 
the  plan  covers  all  categories  of  dis- 
under  the  Jtiriadletlon  of  the  SUte 
or  department  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  and  represents  a  com- 
plete permit  program  for  all  categories  of 
discharges  contained  in  the  plan.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  'a  complete 
permit  program.'  means  one  for  which  ade- 
quate authority  exists  to  carry  out  each  of 
the  activities  listed  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (9)  of  this  subsecUon.". 


(b)  Secti^  403(c)(1)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  ameMed  by  striking  "as  to  those  nav- 
igable wattfi"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"as  to  thoo*  acttvlUes  and  discharges". 

(c)  Seetidn  402(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  smended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (4) 
as  f oUows: 

"(4)  In  the  event  a  determination  is  made 
(A)  by  a  State  to  return  administration  of 
the  program  to  the  Administrator  or  (B)  by 
the  Administrator  to  withdraw  approval 
pursuant  tp  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, return  of  administration  or  withdrawal 
of  approval  may  only  be  made  of  the  entire 
program  currently  being  administered  by 
the  State."i 

JOSICUL  RKVIKW  AMD  AWAXS  OP  PCXS 

Sac  111.  (a)  SecUon  509(bXl)  of  the  CHean 
Water  Actiis  amended  by  (1)  striking  the 
phrase  "trnsacts  such  business"  and  insert- 
ing in  11^  thereof,  "transacU  business 
which  is  directly  affected  by  such  action"; 
and  (2)  sttiUng  "ninety"  and  "ninetieth" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one  hundred 
and  twenty"  and  "one  hundred  and  twenti- 
eth", reote^vely. 

(b)  SecU<m  509(b)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amendedjby  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


following 
"(3XA) 


paragnvh 
more 
United 
ceived  wrii 
more  appU 
after  reoei< 
the  first 
tor  shall 
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paragraphs: 
applications  for  review  of  the 
action  have  been  filed  under 
of  this  subsection  in  two  or 
Courts  of  Appeals  of  the 
and  the  Administrator  has  re- 
notice  of  the  filing  of  one  or 
ions  within  thirty  days  or  less 
written  notice  of  the  filing  of 
illeation,  then  the  Administra- 
>tly  advise  in  writing  the  Ad- 
Office  of  the  United  States 
applications  have  been  filed  in 
two  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of 
the  United  SUtes.  and  shall  identify  each 
court  for  which  he  has  written  notice  that 
such  applications  have  been  fUed  within 
thirty  disy*  or  less  of  receiving  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  applica- 
tion. Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion devised  for  this  purpose,  the  Adminis- 
trative (Office  thereupon  shall,  within  three 
business  dpu^  of  receiving  such  written 
the  Administrator,  select  the 
Ich  the  record  shall  be  filed  from 
identified  by  the  Admlnistra- 
>tlficatlon  of  such  selection,  the 
shall  promptly  file  the  record 
For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
manded to  the  Administrator,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  th^  United  States  which  remanded 
suchactic 

"(B)  Wh^re  appUcaUons  have  been  filed 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  in 
two  or  more  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  of 
the  Unitedj  States  with  respect  to  the  same 
agency  actmn  and  the  record  has  been  filed 
in  <me  of  silch  courts  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3XA),  the  other  courts  in  which  such  appli- 
cations hskre  been  fOed  shall  promptly 
transfer  such  applications  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  record  has  been  f  Ued.  Pending  se- 
lection of  a  court  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3XA),  any  court  in  which  an  application 
has  been  fOed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  the  agency  action  until  fifteen  days  after 
the  Administrative  Office  has  selected  the 
court  in  wt4ch  the  record  shall  be  fUed. 

"(C)  Any  court  In  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  any  agency  action  has  been 
filed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 


notice  froo 
court  in  wt 
amtmg  the 
tor.  Upon  1 

in  such  coii 


including  any  court  selected  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3KA).  may  transfer  such  appli- 
cation to  any  other  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parties  or  otherwise  in  the  interest  of 
Justice. 

"(4)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  this 
subsection,  the  court  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  prevailing  or 
substantially  prevailing  party  whenever  it 
determines  that  such  award  is  appropri- 
ate.". 

(c)  SecUon  505(d)  of  the  CHean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "prevailing  or  sub- 
stantially prevailing"  before  "party"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof. 

HoiTPoiirr  souacs  pollotiom 

Sbc.  112.  (a)  "nue  III  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"HONPonrr  sooacx  poixonox  mamaokhxiit 

PROCHAM 

"Sec.  319.  (aXl)  Each  SUte.  by  itself  or  in 
combination  with  adjacent  States,  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, submit  to  the  Administrator,  within 
eighteen  monttu  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Oean  Water  Act  Amen<tanent8 
of  1985.  a  proposed  nonpoint  source  pollu- 
tion management  program  which  shall— 

"(A)  identify  those  waters  within  its 
boundaries  which  without  additional  action 
to  control  nonpoint  sources  of  pollution 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  attain  or 
maintain  (i)  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards, or  (11)  the  goals  and  requirements  of 
the  Act: 

"(B)  designate  categories  or  subcategories 
of  nonpoint  sources  of  pollutants  or,  where 
appropriate,  particular  nonpoint  sources, 
that  contribute  significant  pollution  load- 
ings to  the  waters  identified  under  subpara- 
graph (A); 

"(C)  identify  best  management  practices 
which  will  be  undertaken  to  reduce  pollut- 
ant loadings  resulting  from  each  category, 
subcategory  or  particular  nonpoint  source 
designated  under  subparagraph  (B),  taking 
into  account  the  impact  of  the  proposed 
practice  on  ground  water  quality; 

"(D)  identify  programs  (including,  ss  ap- 
propriate, nonregulatory  or  regulatory  pro- 
grams for  enforcement,  technical  assistance, 
financial  assistance,  education,  training, 
technology  transfer,  and  demonstration 
projects)  to  achieve  implemenUtion  of  the 
best  management  practices,  by  the  catego- 
ries, subcategories,  and  particular  nonpoint 
sources  designated  under  subparagraph  (B); 

"(E)  Include  a  schedule  containing  annual 
milestones  for  (I)  utilization  of  the  program 
implemenUtion  methods  identified  in  sul>- 
paragraph  (D),  and  (II)  implemenUtion  of 
the  t)est  management  practices  identified  in 
subparagraph  (C)  by  the  categories,  subca- 
tegories, or  particular  nonpoint  sources  des- 
ignated under  subparagraph  (B).  Such 
schedule  shall  provide  for  utilization  of  the 
program  implemenUtion  methods  and  im- 
plemenUtion of  best  management  practices 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date; 

"(F)(i)  include  a  sUtement  from  the  attor- 
ney general  of  such  SUte  or  SUtes  (for  the 
attorney  for  those  SUte  water  pollution 
control  agencies  which  have  independent 
legal  counsel)  that  the  laws  of  such  SUte  or 
SUtes,  as  the  case  may  be,  provide  adequate 
authority  to  carry  out  the  described  pro- 
gram, or  what  additional  authorities  would 
be  necessary  to  do  so.  and  (ii)  if  this  sUte- 
ment identifies  additional  needed  authori- 
ties, include  a  schedule  and  commitment  by 


the  State  to  seek  such  authorities  as  expedi- 
tiously as  practicable;  and 

"(O)  include  an  identification  of  Federal 
financial  aasistanoe  programs  and  Federal 
development  projects  for  which  the  SUte 
will  review  individual  sssistanre  applications 
or  development  projects  for  their  effect  on 
water  quality  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  Executive  Order  12372  as  in 
effect  on  Septemlier  17,  1983.  to  determine 
whether  such  assistance  applications  or  de- 
velopment projects  would  be  consistent  with 
and  further  the  purposes  and  objectives  of 
the  program  prepared  under  this  subsec- 
tion. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
identification  shall  not  be  limited  to  the  as- 
sistance programs  or  development  projecto 
subject  to  the  Executive  Order  12372  but 
may  include  any  programs  listed  in  the  most 
recent  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance which  may  have  an  effect  on  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  State's  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  program. 

"(2)  In  developing  the  nonpoint  source 
management  program  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, the  SUte  (A)  may  rely  upon  informa- 
tion developed  pursuant  to  sections  308, 
303(e).  304(f).  305(b),  and  314,  and  other  in- 
formation as  appropriate,  and  (B)  may  uti- 
lize appropriate  elemenU  of  the  waste  treat- 
ment management  plans  developed  pursu- 
ant to  section  208(b),  to  the  extent  such  ele- 
ments are  consistent  with  and  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

"(3)  In  developing  and  implementing  the 
management  program  described  In  this  sub- 
section, a  SUte  may  make  use  of  local  agen- 
cies or  organizations. 

"(bXl)  Within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
receipt  of  a  proposed  nonpoint  source  man- 
agement program,  the  Administrator  shall, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  public  com- 
ment, make  a  determination  whether  the 
SUte's  proposed  management  program 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (aXl) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
the  proposed  management  program  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(aXl)  of  this  section,  he  shall  within  six 
months  of  receipt  of  the  proposed  program 
notify  the  SUte  of  any  revisions  or  modifi- 
cations necessary  to  obtain  approval.  The 
SUte  shall  thereupon  have  an  additional 
three  months  to  submit  its  revised  manage- 
ment program  and  the  Administrator  shall 
approve  or  disapprove  such  revised  program 
within  three  months  of  receipt 

"(3)  Pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  ahall  ap- 
prove thoae  SUte  management  programs 
that  he  determines  meet  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  secti(m. 

"(4)  If  the  Administrator  fails  to  approve 
the  State  management  program  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subeection  or  falls  to 
notify  the  SUte  of  necessary  revisions  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
within  six  months  of  receipt  of  the  SUte 
program,  or  if  he  falls  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  program  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  sutxection  within  three  months 
of  receipt  of  the  revised  program,  the  pro- 
gram shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator. 

"(c)  If  a  SUte  falls  to  submit  a  nonpoint 
source  pollution  management  program  that 
the  Administrator  determines  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  notify  such 
SUte,  and  within  thirty  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1085,  after  consulUtion 
with  appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies 


and  other  interested  persons,  carry  out  the 
requhnnenU  of  subsections  (axi)  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  section  for  such  SUte.  Upon 
oompletion  of  this  requirement  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  report  to  Congress  on  his  ac- 
tions ptirsuant  to  this  section. 

"(dXl)  The  Administrator  shall  award 
grants,  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  considers  appropriate, 
to  assist  States  in  the  implementation  of 
management  programs  which  have  been  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Such  granU  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  implementing  the 
program  in  any  fiscal  year  and  shall  be 
made  on  condition  that  non-Federal  sources 
provide  at  least  25  per  centum  of  the  costs 
that  receive  funding  under  this  subsection. 

"(2XA)  Two-thirds  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  any  fiscal  year  for  grants  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  available  for  allot- 
ment to  the  several  States  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


State 

allotment 

Alabama 

1  56 

Alaska     „.. 

.50 

Arizona 

1.95 

Arkansas 

1.43 

CaUfomla „ 

6.37 

Colorado ......... 

2.19 

Connecticut 

.68 

Delaware 

.50 

District  of  Columbia 

.50 

Florida 

2.68 

Georgia „     

2.04 

HawaU .   __       „ 

.50 

Idaho „.    

1.30 

niinois. 

4.03 

Tiulluia                   

isn 

Iowa 

3J» 

Kansas »»..«..».»•.»»»».. 

3.78 

Kentucky „. 

1.33 

Louisiana „. 

1.56 

Maine 

.55 

Maryland 

1.03 

Massachusetts 

I.2S 

Michigan 

2.67 

MlnnesoU 

2.43 

Mississippi 

1.40 

Missouri .. 

L44 

Montana 

2.46 

Nebraska , 

2.36 

Nevada „       

1.78 

New  Hampshire 

.50 

New  Jersey _. 

1.62 

New  Mexico 

1.93 

New  York 

4J2 

North  Carolina 

1.90 

North  DakoU _ 

X14 

Ohio . 

3.14 

Oklahoma 

3.05 

Oregon — 

1.75 

Pennsylvania 

2.97 

Rhode  Island 

30 

South  (Carolina. . 

1.09 

South  DakoU 

1.94 

Tennessee 

1.50 

Texas 

8.08 

Utah 

1J6 

Vennont .....~ 

JO 

Virginia _ 

1.60 

Washington — 

\M 

West  VhTlnla 

.60 

Wisconsin 

1.90 

Wyoming.. 

1.39 

Guam..... — 

.10 

Northern  Marianas 

.10 

Pacific  Trust  Territories  ™ 

.10 

Puerto  Rico 

.72 

15670 

Samoa 
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virgin  UUnds^ 


.10 
.10 


Total... 


100.00 


"(B)  One-third  of  the  funds  appropriated 
in  any  flacal  year  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  to  the  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  make  grants  In  response  to 
applications  from  States  If  the  Administia- 
tor  determines  such  grants  are  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  such  States  in— 

"(i>  oontrolling  particularly  difficult  or  se- 
rious noDpoint  source  pollutiiMi  pn4>lem8, 
JnTliHllng.  but  not  limited  to.  problems  re- 
sulting from  mining  activities: 

"(11)  implementing  innovative  methods  or 
practices  for  oaotroUing  ntmpoint  sources  of 
pollution,  including  both  regulatory  or  non- 
regulatory  programs  where  the  Administra- 
tor deems  appropriate; 

"(ill)  controlling  interstate  nonpoint 
source  pollution  problems; 

"(iv)  sssrwtng  the  relationship  between 
nonpoint  source  pollution  and  ground  water 
cwitamlnatloo;  or 

"(V)  providing  financial  assistance  for  im- 
plementation by  an  Indian  tribe,  within  the 
reservation,  of  an  approved  management 
program:  Provided,  That  any  such  Tnrfian 
tribe  shall  be  subject  to  all  terms  and  condi- 
tions  of  this  section  applying  to  a  State.  Fi- 
nancial assistance  to  any  one  reservation 
under  this  clause  shall  not  exceed  one-third 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  grants  for  each  year. 

"(3)  The  funds  allotted  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3XA)  of  this  subsecUon 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  for  the  flscal  year  for  which  ap- 
propriated. The  amount  of  any  such  aUot- 
ments  not  obligated  by  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year  and  any  unobligated  funds  re- 
maining under  paragraph  (3XB)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reallotted  by  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  next  fiscal  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  table  in  paragraph  (2KA). 

"(4)  States  may  use  funds  from  grants 
made  pursuant  to  this  secUon  for  financial 
assistance  to  persons  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  assistance  is  related  to  the  costs  of 
demonstration  i»oJects. 

"(5)  No  grant  shaU  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  section  unless  the  Administrator 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  information  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  from  other  relevant 
sources,  that  the  State  is  implementing  the 
program  satisfactorily  in  terms  of  the  re- 
quirements and  objectives  of  this  section. 

"(6)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  to  any  State  In  any  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  expenditure  of  non-Federal  funds 
by  such  State  for  purposes  comparable  to 
the  activities  assisted  by  this  section  are  less 
than  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
in  the  two  fiscal  years  of  such  State  next 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  may  request  such 
information,  data,  and  reports  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  determination 
of  continuing  eligibility  for  grants  under 
this  section. 

"(8)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  $70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986, 
(100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  and  $130,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 1988. 

"(e)  Each  SUte  shall  report  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  an  annual  basis  concerning  (1) 
its  progress  in  meeting  the  schedule  of  mile- 
stones submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXlKE)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  to  the 


\  that  appropriate  inf  wmation  is  avall- 
able,  deductions  in  nonpoint  source  pollut- 
ant giarting  and  improvements  in  water 
qiialifbr  resulting  from  implementation  of 
the  nfeuiagement  program. 
"(f)  The  Administrator  shall— 
"(ly  transmit  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral d^partmenU  and  agencies  a  list  of  those 
assistgnce  programs  and  development 
proJe«ts  identified  by  each  State  under  sub- 
secUoii  (axlXO)  for  which  individual  assist- 
ance appUcattons  and  proJeeU  will  be  le- 
viewef  pursuant  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  EttcuUve  Order  13372  as  in  effect  on 
S^tcfiber  17,  1983.  Beginning  not  later 
than  Hxty  days  after  reoehring  notification 
by  th$  Administrator,  each  Federal  depart- 
ment $Lnd  agency  shall  modify  existing  i«gu- 
lationl  to  allow  States  to  review  individual 
develt^anent  projects  and  aaistanoe  appli- 
cationi  under  the  identified  Federal  assist- 
ance ^ograms  and  shall  accommodate,  ac- 
cording to  the  requlranents  and  definitions 
of  fixative  Order  13373,  as  in  effect  on 
Septe*iber  17,  1983,  the  concerns  of  the 
State  regarding  the  consistency  of  such  ap- 
pUcatipns  or  projecte  with  the  SUte  non- 
point  isotutx  poUution  managnnent  pro- 
gram; 

"(3) Jcollect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means. 
Information  pertaining  to  management 
practices  and  implementation  methods,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  (A)  Information 
conwutiing  the  costs  and  relative  efficien- 
cies of;  best  management  practices  for  reduc- 
ing nogipoint  source  pollution;  and  (B)  avail- 
able (tsta  concerning  the  relationship  l)e- 
tween  Nrater  quality  and  implementation  of 
variou$  management  practices  to  control 
nonpoint  sources  of  poUution;  and 

"(3)  gubmlt  to  the  Congress,  within  thirty- 
six  months  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  a  report 
which  on  the  basis  of  information  submitted 
by  the  States  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
and  (ei  of  this  section,  and  other  informa- 
tion aa  appropriate: 

"(A)  describes  the  management  programs 
being  Implemented  by  the  States  by  types 
and  anount  of  affected  waters,  categories 
and  silbcategories  of  nonpoint  sources,  and 
types  bf  best  management  practices  being 
impleifented; 

"(B);  describes  the  experiences  of  the 
States, in  adhering  to  schedules  and  imple- 
menting best  maiugement  practices; 

"(C)  describes  the  amount  and  purpose  of 
grants  awarded  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  thisjsecUon; 

"(D) 'identifies,  to  the  extent  that  infor- 
matloq  is  available,  the  progress  made  in  re- 
dudngi  poUutant  loads  and  Improving  water 
quallt]|  m  the  waters  of  the  United  Stotes; 

"(E)  {indicates  what  further  actions  need 
to  be  tkken  to  attain  and  maintain  in  those 
waterskl)  iwllcable  water  quality  standards 
and  (iv  the  goals  and  requirements  of  the 
Act.". 

(b)  Section  304(kXl)  of  the  aean  Water 
Act  is  lunended  by  inserting  after  the  word 
"Act"  ^e  following:  "and  nonpoint  source 
pollution  maqagement  programs  approved 
under  $ectlon  319  of  this  Act.". 

(c)  Section  306(J)  of  the  CHean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following;  new 
paragraph: 

"(S)  ;ln  addition  to  the  sums  reserved 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Administrator 
shall  reserve  each  fiscal  year  for  each  SUte 
1  per  centum  of  the  simis  allotted  and  avail- 
able for  obligation  to  such  SUte  under  this 
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section  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1,  1986.  or  $100,000.  whichev- 
er is  greatef ,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
section  319  of  this  Act  Sums  so  reserved  in 
a  SUte  in  {any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
State  does  not  request  the  use  of  such  sums, 
to  the  extent  such  sums  exceed  $100,000, 
may  be  used  by  such  SUte  for  other  pur- 
poses undet  this  UUe.". 


[OWU.  BTUABT  nKMSUM 

Sic.  113.  ^tle  m  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  jby  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"HJOIOMAL  CSTUAXT  PaOCSAIf 

"Sac.  320,  (aXl)  Whenever  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  that  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and 
biological  ihtegrity  of  an  estuary  requires 
the  interstate  or  international  control  of 
sources  of  dilution  to  supplement  existing 
controls,  the  Administrator  shall  convene, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  an  es- 
tuarlne  management  conference,  to— 

"(A)  assett  trends  in  water  quality,  natu- 
ral reaourcef.  and  uses  of  the  estuary; 

"(B)  collect,  characterise,  and  assess  daU 
on  toxics,  i^utrients.  and  natural  reaourees 
within  the  estuailne  sone  to  identify  the 
causes  of  eiivironmental  problems; 

"(C)  develop  the  relationship  between  the 
inplace  loads  and  point  and  nonpoint  load- 
ings of  pollatants  to  the  estuarine  sone  and 
the  potential  uses  of  the  sone,  water  qual- 
ity, and  natural  resources; 

"(D)  devdop  a  comprehensive  conserva- 
tion and  Management  plan  that  recom- 
mends priority  corrective  actions  and  com- 
pliance schodules  addressing  point  and  non- 
point  sources  of  pollution  to  restore  and 
tnaintain  thk  chemical,  physical,  and  biolog- 
ical integrity  of  the  estuary,  including  resto- 
ration and  maintenance  of  water  quality,  a 
balanced  indigenous  pcqnilaUon  of  shellfish, 
fish  and  wlldllfe,  and  recreational  activities 
in  the  estuary,  and  assure  that  the  de^gnat- 
ed  uses  of  the  estuary  are  protected; 

"(E)  develop  plans  for  the  coordinated  im- 
plementatiob  of  the  plan  by  the  SUtes  as 
well  as  Fec^ral  and  local  agencies  partici- 
pating in  tht  conference; 

"(F)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  actions 
taken  pursuit  to  the  plan;  and 

"(O)  revidw  any  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance progikm  or  federal  development 
project  subj  !Ct  to  the  requirements  of  Exec- 
utive Order  13373,  as  in  effect  on  September 
17,  1983,  to  determine  whether  such  assist- 
ance program  or  project  would  be  consistent 
with  and  further  the  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  any  plan  prepared  under  this  sec- 
tion. For  pluposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
these  progitms  and  projects  shaU  not  be 
limited  to  the  assistance  programs  or  devel- 
opment projects  subject  to  Executive  Order 
13372,  but  okay  include  any  programs  listed 
in  the  most  recent  Catalog  of  Federal  Do- 
mestic Assis^mce  which  may  have  an  effect 
on  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  any  plan 
developed  piMsuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  ihembers  of  a  management  con- 
ference convjened  under  this  section  shall  in- 
clude, at  a  minimum,  the  Administrator  and 
representatlyes  of — 

"(1)  each  Sute  and  foreign  nation  located 
in  whole  or  In  part  in  the  estuarine  sone  of 
the  estuary  for  which  the  conference  is  con- 
vened; ! 

"(2)  intentational,  intersUte,  or  regional 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  over  all  or  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  estuary: 

"(3)  each  Interested  Federal  agency,  as  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Administrator; 


"(4)  local  governments  within  the  estua- 
rine sone,  as  determined  appropriate  by  the 
Administrator;  and 

"(5)  affected  industries,  public  and  private 
educational  Institutions  and  the  general 
public  in  the  estuarine  zone. 

"(c)  Prior  to  developing  a  comprehensive 
conservation  and  management  plan  under 
this  section,  the  management  conferees 
shall  survey  and  use  existing  reports,  data, 
and  studies  as  well  as  local  master  or  region- 
al plans  relating  to  the  estuary  that  have 
been  developed  by  or  made  available  to  Fed- 
eral. interstaU,  international.  State,  or  local 
agencies. 

"(dXl)  Not  Uter  than  ninety  days  after 
the  completion  of  a  conservation  and  man- 
agement plan,  the  Administrator  shaU,  if 
the  plan  satisfies  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon and  the  affected  Oovemor  or  Gover- 
nors concur,  approve  such  plan. 

"(2)  Upon  approval  of  a  conservation  and 
management  plan  under  this  section,  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  tities  n 
and  VI  and  secUon  319  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  re- 
qulremenU  of  this  Act.  to  assist  States  with 
the  implemottation  of  such  plan. 

"(e)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  not  to  exceed 
$12,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1986, 1987, 1988.  and  1989,  for 

"(1)  expenses  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  management  conferences  under  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  ttaragraph; 

"(2)  grants  to  State,  interstate  or  regional 
water  pollution  control  agencies  for  re- 
search, surveys,  studies,  monitoring,  model- 
ing, and  other  technical  work  necessary  for 
the  development  of  a  conservation  and  man- 
agement plan  under  this  section:  Provided, 
That  such  grants  shall  not  exceed  75  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  t*«'hnt«<>i  work 
and  shall  be  made  on  condition  that  non- 
Federal  sources  provide  at  least  25  per 
centimi  of  the  costs  that  receive  funding 
under  this  paragraph;  and 

"(3)  the  costs  of  monitoring  the  imple- 
menUtion  of  a  conservation  and  manage- 
ment plan.  Such  monitoring  shall  be  done 
by  the  management  conference  or,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  conference  has  expired  or 
been  terminated,  by  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  provide  up  to  $5,0<K),000 
per  fiscal  year  of  the  sums  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out 
tasks  assigned  under  sulxection  (g). 

"(f)  Any  SUte,  inteisUte,  or  regional 
agency  that  receives  a  grant  upder  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  receipt 
of  such  grant  and  bienniaUy  thereafter  on 
the  progress  being  made  under  this  section. 

"(gXl)  In  order  to  determine  the  need  to 
convene  a  management  conference  under 
this  section  or  at  the  request  of  such  a  man- 
agement conference,  the  Administrator 
shall  coordinate  and  implement,  through 
the  National  Marine  PoUution  Program 
Office  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  as  appropriate,  for 
one  or  more  esttiarine  zones— 

"(A)  a  long-term  program  of  trend  assess- 
ment monitoring  measuring  variations  in 
poUutant  concentrations,  marine  ecology, 
and  other  physical  or  biological  environ- 
mental parameter  which  may  affect  estua- 
rine zones,  to  provide  the  Administrator  the 
capacity  to  detennlne  the  potential  and 
actual  effects  of  alternative  management 
strategies  and  measures; 


"(B)  a  program  of  ecosystem  assessment 
assisting  in  the  development  of  (i)  baseline 
studies  which  detennlne  the  state  of  estua- 
rine zones  and  the  effecU  of  natural  and  an- 
thropogenic changes,  and  (ii)  predictive 
models  capable  of  translating  inf  onnation 
on  specific  discharges  or  general  poUutant 
loadtaigs  within  estuarine  zones  into  a  set  of 
probable  effects  on  such  zones: 

"(C)  a  comprehensive  water  quaUty  sam- 
pling program  for  the  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  nutrients,  chlorine,  add  precipitation 
dissolved  oxygen,  and  potentially  toxic  pol- 
lutanU  (including  organic  chemicals  and 
metals)  in  estuarine  zones,  after  consulta- 
tion with  Interested  SUte,  local,  interstate, 
or  international  agencies  and  review  and 
analysis  of  aU  environmental  TfimrHnf  daU 
presenUy  coUected  from  estuarine  zones: 
and 

"(D)  a  program  of  research  to  identify  the 
movementa  of  nutrients.  sedimenU  and  pol- 
lutants through  estuarine  zones  and  the 
impact  of  nutrients,  sediments,  and  poUut- 
anU  on  water  quality,  the  ecosystem,  and 
designated  or  potential  uses  of  the  estuarine 
zones. 

"(2)  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration.  shaU 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  less  often  than 
biennially  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
activities  authorized  under  this  subsection 
including— 

"(A)  a  listing  of  priority  monitoring  and 
research  needs; 

"(B)  an  assessment  of  the  sUte  and  health 
of  the  Nation's  estuarine  zones,  to  the 
extent  evaluated  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  a  discussion  of  tx>Uution  problems 
and  trends  in  poUutant  concentrations  with 
a  direct  or  indirect  effect  on  water  quality, 
the  ecosystem,  snd  designated  or  potential 
uses  of  each  estuarine  zone,  to  the  extent 
evaluated  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(D)  an  evaluation  of  poUution  abatanoit 
activities  and  management  measures  so  far 
implemented  to  determine  the  degree  of  im- 
provonent  toward  the  objectives  expressed 
in  subsection  (aXlKD)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'estuary'  and  'estuarine  ztme'  shaU 
have  the  same  meanings  such  terms  have  in 
section  104(nX4)  of  this  Act,  except  that  the 
term  'estuarine  zone'  shaU  include  those 
portions  of  tributaries  draining  into  the  es- 
tuary up  to  the  historic  hei^t  of  migration 
of  anadromous  fish  or  the  historic  head  of 
tidal  Influence,  whichever  is  higher.". 
STORicwATBa  woman  rmou  on.  am  <ua 

OPSKAnOWS 

Sk.  114.  Section  402(1)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(1)"  and  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  not  require  a 
permit  under  this  section  nor  Impose  efflu- 
ent limiUtions.  nor  shaU  the  Administrator 
directly  or  Indirectly  require  any  State  to 
require  such  a  permit  or  impose  such  limiU 
tions.  for  discharges  of  stormwater  runoff 
from  oil  or  gas  explor^on.  production, 
processing,  or  treatment  operations  (includ- 
ing transmission  pumping  sUUons),  com- 
posed entirely  of  flows  from  conveyances  or 
systems  of  conveyances  (Including  pipes, 
conduiU  ditches,  and  channels)  used  for 
collecting  and  conveying  predpiUtion 
runoff  and  not  contaminated  with  process 
wastes,  toxic  poUutanU  hazardous  sub- 
stances in  excess  of  reporUble  quantities,  or 
oil  or  grease  in  excess  of  reportable  quanti- 
ties.". 


um-Baacsumira 


Sk.  115.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(n)  In  the  case  of  effluent  limitations  es- 
tablished on  the  basis  of  subsection 
(aXIXB)  of  this  section,  a  pennlt  may  not 
be  renewed,  reissued  or  modified  solely  on 
the  basis  of  effluent  guidelines  promulgated 
under  section  304(b)  subsequent  to  the  origi- 
nal issuance  of  such  pmnlt.  to  contain  ef- 
fluent limitations  which  are  leas  stringent 
than  the  comparable  effluent  u««i*«H«ti.  tn 
the  previous  permit.  If  the  source  has  in- 
staUed  the  treatment  fadUtles  required  to 
meet  the  effluent  limitations  in  the  previ- 
ous permit  and  has  properly  operated  and 
maintained  the  facilities  but  has  neverthe- 
less been  unaUe  to  achieve  the  previous  ef- 
fluent limitations,  the  Umitaticms  in  the  re- 
newed, reissued  or  modified  permit  may  re- 
flect the  level  of  poUutant  control  actually 
achieved  (but  shaU  not  be  less  stringent 
than  required  by  effluent  guidelines  in 
effect  at  the  time  of  permit  renewal,  reis- 
suance or  modification).  In  the  case  of  efflu- 
ent limitatitms  established  on  the  basis  of 
sectitm  301(bXlXC)  or  section  303  (d)  or  (e). 
a  permit  may  be  renewed.  reisBued.  or  modi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  subsequently  revised 
waste  load  allocations  under  secttai  303(d) 
to  contain  effluent  limitations  which  are 
leas  stringent  than  the  compatmble  effluent 
limitations  in  the  previous  permit  only  in 
compliance  with  section  S03(dX5).". 

(b)  Section  402(aXl)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)"  after 

"either"  and  by  inserting  "(B)"  after  "this 
Act.  or". 

(c)  Section  303(d)  of  the  aean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(SXA)  For  waters  identified  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  where  the  applicable  water  quaUty 
standard  has  not  yet  been  attained,  any  ef- 
fluent UmlUtion  based  on  a  total  lll■«^^»»ll»«l 
daily  load  or  other  waste  load  allocation  es- 
tablished under  this  section  may  be  revised 
only  if  (i)  the  cumulative  effect  of  aU  such 
revised  effluent  limitations  based  on  such 
total  maximum  daily  load  or  waste  load  allo- 
cation wtU  assure  the  attainment  of  such 
water  quaUty  standard,  or  (U)  the  designat- 
ed use  which  is  not  being  attained  la  re- 
moved in  accordance  with  regulations  estab- 
lished under  this  section. 

"(B)  For  waters  identified  in  paragraph 
(IXA)  Where  the  quaUty  of  such  waters 
equals  or  exceeds  levels  necessary  to  protect 
the  designated  use  for  such  waters,  any  ef- 
flumt  limitation  based  on  a  total  maximum 
daily  load  or  other  waste  load  aUocation  es- 
tabliahed  under  this  section,  or  other  per- 
mitting standard,  may  be  revised  only  if 
such  revision  Is  subject  to  and  consistent 
with  the  antidegradation  policy  established 
under  this  section.". 

siOKMWATxa  DiscRAaoas 

Sk.  118.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  f  oUow- 
ing  new  subsection: 

"(oXl)  FoUowing  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985 
and  prior  to  October  1.  1992.  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  SUte  (in  the  case  of  a  State 
with  a  permit  program  approved  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act)  shaU  not  require  a 
permit  under  this  section  for  discharges 
composed  entirely  of  stormwater,  other 
than  (A)  those  associated  with  industrial  ac- 
tivity or  a  municipal  separate  storm  sewer, 
or  (B)  those  for  which  the  Administrator  or 
the  State  determines  that  the  stormwater 
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discharge  Wolatea  a  water  quality  standard 
or  ia  a  significant  contributor  of  pollutants 
to  waters  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  Prior  to  October  1,  1988.  the  Adminis- 
trator, in  consultation  with  SUtes  with  a 
permit  program  approved  under  section  403 
of  this  Act.  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the 
report  of  a  study  (1)  to  identify  stormwater 
dlacharges  or  rlassrs  of  stormwater  dis- 
charges for  which  permits  were  not  required 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, and  (11)  to  determine,  to  the  marinninn 
extent  practicable,  the  Aature  and  extent  of 
pollutants  in  such  discharges.  Prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  the  Administrator,  in  consulta- 
tion with  States  with  a  permit  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  402  of  this  Act, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  the  report  of  a 
study  setting  forth  procedures  and  methods 
to  control  stormwater  discharges  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  attain  and  matnt^in 
water  quality  standards. 

SBWAOBSLUSaK 

Sac.  117.  (a)  SecUon  40S<d)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(d)".  by  striking  "(1)".  "(2)"  and  "(3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)".  "(B)" 
and  "(C)".  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2XAX1)  Not  later  than  April  1. 1986.  the 
Administrator  shall  identify  those  toxic  pol- 
lutants which,  on  the  basis  of  available  in- 
formation on  their  toxicity,  persistence, 
concentration,  mobility,  or  potential  for  ex- 
posure, may  be  present  in  sewage  sludge  in 
concentrations  which  may  adversdy  affect 
public  health  or  the  environment,  and  pro- 
pose regulations  tpecUyfng  acceptable  man- 
agemoit  practices  for  sewage  sludge  con- 
taining each  such  toxic  pollutant  and  estab- 
lishing numerical  limitations  for  each  such 
pollutant  for  each  use  identified  under  para- 
gntth  (IKA). 

"(U)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1987.  and 
after  opportunity  for  public  hearing,  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  the  regula- 
tions required  by  subparagraph  (AKl). 

"(BXl)  Not  later  than  February  1.  1987. 
the  Administrator  shall  Identify  those  toxic 
poUutaats  not  Identified  under  subpara- 
graph (AXl)  which  may  be  present  in 
sewage  sludge  in  concentrations  which  may 
adversely  affect  public  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment, and  propose  regulations  specifying 
acceptable  managemoit  practices  for 
sewage  sludge  containing  each  such  toxic 
pollutant  and  establishing  numerical  limita- 
tions for  each  pollutant  for  each  such  use 
identified  under  paragraph  (IXA). 

"(U)  Not  later  than  December  15. 1987.  the 
Administrator  shall  promulgate  the  regula- 
tions required  by  subparagraph  (BXi). 

"(C)  The  management  practices  and  nu- 
merical criteria  established  tmder  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  shall  be  adequate  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  the  environment 
from  any  reasonably  anticipated  adverse  ef- 
fects of  each  pollutant.  Such  regulations 
shall  require  compliance  no  later  than 
twelve  months  after  their  publication, 
unless  such  regulations  require  the  con- 
struction of  new  pollution  control  technolo- 
gy, in  which  case  the  regulations  shaU  re- 
quire compliance  as  expeditiously  as  practi- 
cable but  in  no  case  later  than  two  years 
f^m  the  date  of  their  publication. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph. 
If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  it 
is  not  feasible  to  prescribe  or  enforce  a  nu- 
merical limitation  for  a  pollutant  identified 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Administrator 
may  Instead  promulgate  a  design,  equip- 
ment, management  practice,  or  operational 
standard,  or  combination  thereof,  which  in 


the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  is  ade- 
quate to  protect  public  health  and  the  envl- 
ronm^t  from  any  reasonably  anticipated 
adveise  effects  of  such  pollutant 

"(El  Prior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  reg- 
ulations required  by  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  the  Administrator  shall  impose  condi- 
tions in  permits  issued  to  publicly  owned 
treatment  works  under  section  402  of  this 
Act  or  take  such  other  measures  as  the  Ad- 
mlnMrator  deems  appropriate  to  protect 
publU  health  and  the  environment  from 
any  Adverse  effects  which  may  occur  from 
toxic  pollutants  in  sewage  sludge. 

"(F)  Nothing  in  this  section  authorises 
the  aitablishment  of  any  requironent  or 
time  tor  compliance  which  is  leas  stringent 
than  tequlred  by  any  other  law.". 

(b)  becUon  40ft(e)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"lei  The  determination  of  the  manner  of 
dlspofal  or  use  of  sludge  Is  a  local  determl- 
natioa.  except  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  dispose  of  sludge  from  a  pub- 
licly owned  treatment  works  or  any  other 
treatitient  works  treating  primarily  domes- 
tic Btwage  (but  not  Including  privately 
owne4  treatment  works  operated  in  con- 
junctly with  industrial  manufacturing  and 
processing  facilities)  for  any  use  for  which 
regulations  have  been  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  except  in 
aocorfance  with  such  regulations.". 

(c)  Section  405  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(fXl)  Any  permit  issued  under  section 
402  of  this  Act  to  a  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  or  any  other  treatment  works 
treating  primarily  domestic  sewage  (but  not 
including  privately  owned  treatment  woiks 
operated  in  conjunction  with  industrial 
manutocturing  and  processing  facilities) 
shall  Include  requirements  for  the  use  and 
dlspo*l  of  sludge  that  Implement  the  regu- 
lationt  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  unless  such  reqtilrements 
have  been  included  in  a  permit  issued  under 
the  anproprlate  provisions  of  subtitle  C  of 
the  Silld  Waste  Disposal  Act.  part  C  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  or  the  Clean  Air  Act,  or  under  State 
permit  programs  approved  by  the  Admlnis- 
tratoR  where  the  Actmlnistrator  determines 
that  aich  programs  assure  compliance  with 
any  applicable  requirements  of  this  secUon. 
Not  liter  than  December  16,  1985,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  promulgate  procedures  for 
approval  of  State  programs  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  treatment  works  de- 
scribed in  paragTm>h  (1)  that  is  not  subject 
to  section  402  of  this  Act  and  to  which  none 
of  the  other  above  listed  pennlt  programs 
nor  approved  State  permit  authority  apply, 
the  Aiminlstrator  may  issue  a  permit  to 
such  treatment  works  solely  to  impose  re- 
qulretfients  for  the  use  and  disposal  of 
sludga  that  Implement  the  regulations  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  The  Administrator  shall  include  in 
the  permit  appropriate  requirements  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  regulations  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
sectlotL  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
procedures  for  issuing  permits  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph.". 

(dX})  Section  308(aX4)  of  the  aean 
Watev  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "405," 
befor^the  phrase  "and  504". 

(2)  fection  S05(f)  of  the  aean  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "or"  where  it  ap- 
pears before  "(6)",  and  inserting  before  the 
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period  a  setnlcolon  and  the  following:  "or  (7) 
a  regulation  under  section  405(d)  of  this 
Act.". 

(3)  Section  509(bXlXE)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  ia  amended  by  striking  "or  308" 

and  Inaertltg  in  lieu  thereof  "306.  or  405". 

I 

□nVUTATX  DISPUTX  RKSOLUnOR 

Sk.  118.  la)  Section  403(dX2)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(A)" 
after  "(2)",  by  striking  "(A)"  and  "(B)"  and 
inserting  1«  lieu  thereof  "(1)"  and  "(11)"  re- 
specUvely.  and  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
paragraph:' 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  failure  of  any  State 
to  accept  the  recommendations  of  another 
State  whose  waters  may  be  affected  by  the 
issuance  of  a  permit,  submitted  in  accord- 
ance with  Subsection  (bK5).  the  Administra- 
tor shall  determine  within  90  days  following 
written  objection  to  the  Administrator  by 
the  State  wbose  recommendations  were  not 
'hether  any  substantial  violation 
quality  requirement  (including 
')  of  the  affected  State  or  ad- 
on  public  health  of  the  affected 
It  from  the  Issuance  of  such 
«  Administrator  so  determines, 
tor  shall  object  to  the  Issu- 
permit  or  provide  specific 
to  such  permit.  Any  such  de- 
shall  be  provided  in  writing  to 
State  and  such  determination 
or  such  objection  shall  be  reviewable  in  the 
appropriate  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  under 
section  SOMb)  of  this  Act  as  the  issuance  or 
denial  of  a  permit  under  section  402.". 

(b)  Section  402(bXl)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  ameiided  by  adding  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(E)  shal^  be  reconsidered  for  termination 
or  modification  at  any  time  a  State  other 
than  that  in  which  the  source  is  located  pro- 
vides noticf  that  the  permitted  discharge  is 
causing  a  iubstantlal  violation  of  a  water 
quality  re<;julranent  (including  any  stand- 
ard) of  suci  State  or  adversely  affecting  the 
public  health  of  such  State  and  seeks  a 
modlflcatlan  of  such  permit:". 

(c)  Sectian  511  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (e)  as 
follows:       I 

"(e)  Any  jstate  or  municipality  the  water 
quality  of  rwhlch  is  adversely  affected  by 
poUutants  from  another  State  may  petition 
the  Administrator  who,  upon  determining 
on  the  record  after  opportunity  for  Agency 
hearing  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C.  554,  556,  and 
557  that  such  pollution  Is  causing  a  substan- 
tial vlolatiop  of  a  water  quality  requirement 
(including  kny  standard)  of  such  State  or 
adversely  affecting  the  public  health  of 
such  SUte,  shall  issue  an  order  within  90 
days  restraining  any  person  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution  or  providing 
such  other  relief  as  is  appropriate,  taking 
into  account  the  goals  and  requirements  of 
this  Act  and  other  equitable  considerations. 
In  no  case  shall  such  order  or  other  relief 
based  solely  on  this  subsection  supersede  or 
abrogate  righU  to  quantities  of  water  which 
have  been  esUblished  by  intersUte  water 
compacU,  Supreme  Court  decrees,  or  SUte 
water  laws.  This  subsection  shall  not  apply 
in  any  case  in  which  section  402(dX2XB)  or 
section  402(bXlXF)  is  available,  or  section 
402(dX2XB^  or  section  402(bXlXE)  apply  to 
any  pollution  wiiich  is  subject  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act,  nor  to 
any  water  pollution  which  results  from 
emissions  from  mobile  or  sUtionary  sources 
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regulated  under  the  Clean  Air 


■VATIOII  or  OTKia  aiGBTS 

8k.  119.  (a)  Section  505(e)  of  the  aean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(e)"  and  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  affect  or 
modify  in  any  way  the  liabilities  of  any 
person  under  other  Federal  statutes  for 
damages  caused  by  noncompliance  with  any 
requirement  of  this  Act  or  any  permit  Issued 
under  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  any  case  involving  the  appUcatlcm 
of  SUte  common  or  statutory  law  to  an  In- 
stance where  a  discharge  of  poUutanU  aris- 
ing in  another  SUte  is  alleged  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  public  health  or  wel- 
fare or  the  attainment  of  any  water  quality 
requirement  of  such  State  or  munldpallty.  a 
SUte  or  municipality  shaU  be  considered  a 
citizen  of  such  SUte  for  the  purpose  of 
filing  an  action  in.  or  seeking  removal  to,  a 
Federal  district  court  to  section  1333  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. '. 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section 
ShaU  not  apply  in  any  dispute  involving 
claims  of  interstate  water  pollution,  wherein 
a  SUte  or  municipality  is  the  defending 
party,  which  is  pending  as  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  (or  has  bem  finally  adjudicated), 
and  on  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  has  rendered  a  decision. 

AD  VAIOKKM  TAX  DSDICATIOH 

Sac.  120.  For  the  purposes  of  ctmiplying 
with  section  204(bXl)  of  the  aean  Water 
Act.  the  ad  valorem  tax  user  charge  syston 
of  the  Town  of  Hampton.  New  Hampshire, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  dedicated  as 
of  December  27,  1977.  The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ahall 
review  such  ad  valoran  tax  user  charge 
system  for  compliance  with  the  remaining 
requirements  of  section  304(bXl)  and  relat- 
ed regulations  of  the  Agency. 

UMTTAnOH  OR  DISCBAaOK  OF  KAW  SXWAOX  BT 
mw  TOaKCTTT 

Sk.  121.  (aXl)  If  the  wastewater  treat- 
ment plant  identified  in  the  consent  decree 
as  the  North  River  plant  has  not  achieved 
advanced  preliminary  treatment  as  required 
under  the  terms  of  the  conamt  decree  by 
August  1,  1986,  the  city  of  New  York  shall 
not  discharge  raw  sewage  from  the  drainaae 
area  of  such  plant  (as  defined  in  the  consent 
decree)  into  navigable  waters  after  such 
date  in  an  amount  which  is  greater  for  any 
thirty-day  period  than  an  amoimt  equal  to 
thirty  times  the  average  daily  amount  of 
raw  sewage  dlacharged  from  such  drainage 
area  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending 
on  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such 
plant  becomes  operational  or  March   15, 

1986  (as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency), 
except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

(2)  If  the  wastewater  treatment  plant 
identified  in  the  consent  decree  as  the  Red 
Hook  plant  has  not  achieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  as  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  consent  deeree  by  August  1, 
1987,  the  city  of  New  Torit  shall  not  dis- 
charge raw  sewage  from  the  drainage  area 
of  such  plant  (as  defined  in  the  consent 
decree)  into  navigable  waters  after  such 
date  in  an  amount  which  is  greater  for  any 
thirty-day  period  than  an  amount  equal  to 
thirty  times  the  average  daily  amount  of 
raw  sewage  dlacharged  from  such  drainage 
area  during  the  twelve-month  period  mdlng 
on  the  earlier  of  the  date  on  which  such 
plant  becomes   operational   or  March   15. 

1987  (as  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency), 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
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(bXl)  In  the  vnsat  ot  any  significant 
Interruption  In  tite  operation  of  tlie  North 
River  plant  or  the  Red  Hook  plant  eauaed 
by  an  event  deecribed  In  subparagraph  (A), 
(B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (5)  occurring  after 
the  applicalde  deadline  eaUMIahed  under 
subsection  (a).  Uie  Administrator  of  the  &i- 
vlroomental  Protectloa  Agency  abaU  waive 
the  Umttatioo  of  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  such  plant,  but  only  to  such  extent  and 
for  such  limited  period  of  time  as  may  be 
reasonably  neeeasary  for  the  dty  of  New 
Yrark  to  resume  opentlon  of  such  plant. 

(2)  In  the  event  that  the  volume  of  pre- 
cipitation occurring  after  the  applicable 
dfadllne  established  under  subsection  (a) 
causes  the  discharge  of  raw  aewage  to 
exceed  the  IhnltaHnn  under  subeecUon  (a), 
the  Administrator  of  tlie  ^wii«wimaw^«i 
Protection  Agency  ihaU  waive  the  limita- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  either 
or  both  such  plants,  but  only  to  soeh  extent 
and  for  sudi  limited  period  of  time  as  the 
drtmlnlstratnr  itrtrrmlnra  tn  \\f  nnnfssiji  In 
take  Into  account  the  Increased  discharge 
caused  by  such  volume  of  predpttatlon. 

(3)  In  tiie  event  that  an  Increase  In  dis- 
charges from  the  North  River  drainage  area 
constituting  a  violation  of  subeection  (aXl) 
Is  due  to  a  random  or  sfBswisI  variation, 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31, 1986,  Is  not  ntpantOOe  tar  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  EQvlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (aXl),  but  (mly  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  pnlod  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  detomines  to  be 
reasonably  necessary  to  take  into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(4)  In  the  event  that  an  increase  in  dis- 
charges from  the  Red  Hook  drainage  area 
constituting  a  violation  of  subaectton  (aX2) 
is  due  to  a  nnOom  or  seasonal  variation, 
and  that  any  sewer  hookup  occurring,  or 
permit  for  a  sewer  hookup  granted,  after 
July  31, 1987.  is  not  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  waive  the 
limitation  of  subsection  (aX2),  but  (mly  to 
such  extent  and  for  such  limited  period  of 
time  as  the  Administrator  detennlnea  to  be 
r^Monably  neeeasary  to  take  Into  account 
such  random  or  seasonal  variation. 

(5)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  extend  either 
deadline  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
seeticm  (a)  to  such  extent  and  for  such  limit- 
ed period  of  time  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired to  take  into  account  any— 

(A)  act  of  war, 

(B)  unanticipated  grave  natural  disaster 
or  other  natural  phenomenon  of  an  excep- 
tional. Inevitable,  and  irreaisttble  character, 
tlie  effecU  of  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  or  avoided  by  the  exerelae  of  due 
care  or  f  oresiffat,  or 

(C)  other  dreumstanoes  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  dty  of  New  York,  such  dreum- 
stanoes not  to  Indude  (1)  the  unavailability 
of  Federal  funds  under  section  Ml  of  the 
Federal  Water  PoDutlon  Control  Act.  (11) 
the  unavaOaliillty  of  funds  tram  Uie  dty  of 
New  York  or  the  Stato  of  New  York,  or  (111) 
a  policy  dedalon  made  by  the  dty  of  New 
York  or  the  Stato  of  New  York  to  delay  the 
achievement  of  advanced  preliminary  treat- 
ment at  the  North  River  plant  or  Red  Hook 
pUmt  beyond  the  applicable  deadline  in  sub- 
section (a). 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (b),  any  violation  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 


Control  Act,  and  all  provisions  of  such  Act 
relating  to  violations  of  sudi  section  301 
shall  apply. 

(d>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "con- 
sent decree"  is  the  consent  deeree  entered 
into  by  tlie  Environmental  Protoctian 
Agency,  the  dty  of  New  Yotk.  and  the  State 
of  New  York,  on  Deeember  30, 1963,  relatiiw 
to  oonstructian  and  operation  of  the  North 
River  and  Red  Hook  wastewater  treatment 
plants. 

(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Bnrironmen- 
tal  Protectian  Agency  shall  work  with  the 
dty  of  New  Yotk  to  eliminate  the  discharge 
of  raw  sewage  by  such  dty  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  the  terms  of  the  con- 
sent decree. 

(g)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Qxngress  that  the 
Admlnistratar  of  the  Envtronmcntal  Protec- 
tion Agency  ahould  noC  agree  to  any  fnrtlwr 
modification  of  the  cwieent  decree  with  re- 
spect to  the  sdiedule  for  achieving  ad- 
vanced preliminary  treatment. 

(hXl)  The  proviriana  of  this  section  aliaU 
remain  In  effect  with  rsapeet  to  the  Notth 
River  drainage  area  untfl  soeh  time  as  the 
North  River  plant  has  adileved  advanoed 
preliminary  treatment  (as  defined  in  tlie 
omsent  decree)  for  a  period  of  six  oonaecu- 
tlve  months. 

(2)  The  provirionB  of  tills  sectton  shall 
remain  In  effect  with  resiieet  to  the  Bed 
Hook  drainage  area  untfl  such  time  as  the 
Red  Hook  plant  has  adiieved  advanced  pre- 
liminary treatment  (as  defined  in  the  con- 
sent decree)  for  a  period  of  six  ooneecuttve 
months 

(1)  The  Administrator  of  the  Bivlronmen- 
tal  Protection  Agency  shaU  pronpUy  estab- 
lish and  carry  oat  a  program  for  the  moni- 
toring activities  which  may  be  required 
under  subsection  (a).  Tlie  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protectian  Avency  ahaU 
estaUlsh  the  methodoiogieB,  daU  base,  and 
any  other  Inf onnatlon  required  for  making 
detomlnatlona  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
North  River  drainage  area  (as  defined  In  the 
ocmsent  decree)  by  July  31,  19M,  unleas  the 
requlremenU  of  subsection  (hKl)  have  been 
satisfied,  and  for  the  Red  Hook  drainage 
area  (as  defined  by  the  consent  decree)  by 
July  31,  1987.  unless  the  requiremenU  of 
subeection  (hX2)  have  been  aatlafled.  In  car- 
rying out  such  program,  if  the  Administra- 
tor finds  that  a  vlolatton  of  subaectian  (a) 
has  occurred,  tlie  Adminiatrator  shaU  also 
determine,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
finding,  whether  a  prarlaion  of  subeection 
(b)  appliea.  If  the  Administrator  lequlies  in- 
formation from  the  dty  of  New  York  tn 
order  to  determine  whether  a  provision  of 
subsection  (b>  appUea,  the  AAnlnletiator 
ahall  request  sadi  Information.  If  the  dty 
of  New  York  does  not  supply  the  Informa- 
tion requested  by  the  Administrator,  the 
Admintstrator  shaD  determine  that  sutaaee- 
tion  (b)  does  not  apply.  The  dty  of  New 
York  shall  be  responslhie  only  for  such  ex- 
penses as  are  neceanry  to  provide  sodi  re- 
quested informatlnn  Biforeement  action 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  shall  be  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  such  thirty  days 
unless  a  provlsUm  of  subsection  (b)  appliea. 

CBSaAraSKX  BAT 

Sk.  133.  TlUe  I  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

BAT 


"Sk.  117.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall 
continue  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program  and 
shall  esUblish  and  malnUin  in  the  Environ- 
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raeaUl  Pratectian  Agency  an  Offlee.  Divi- 
■lon.  or  Bnuieh  of  Chenpeake  Bay  Pro- 
grainato— 

"(1)  eollect  and  make  avallaiae.  throucb 
poldkatlana  and  other  amroprlate  means, 
the  multa  of  and  other  Inf  oimatlon  per- 
taintnc  to  reaeareh  and  other  activities  that 
■ddrem  the  enrlraamental  quality  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  (hereinafter  the  Bay*); 

"(3)  coordinate  aU  Federal  research 
projects  pertaining  to  the  Bay: 

"(S)  conduct  research  to  determine  the 
impact  of  sediment  deposition  In  the  Bay 
and  to  identify  the  sources,  rates,  routes, 
and  distribution  patt»ns  of  such  sediment 
deposition;  and 

"(4)  conduct  research  on  the  impact  of 
natural  and  man-induced  environmental 
chances  on  the  livinc  resources  of  tlie  Bay 
and  the  relationships  between  such  changes. 
Particular  emphasis  shall  be  placed  on  re- 
searching the  impact  of  pollutant  loadings 
of  nutrients,  chlorine,  add  precipitation. 
dlssolwd  oxygen,  and  toxic  pcdlutants.  in- 
cluding organic  rhemlrals  and  heavy  metals. , 
Special  attention  ahaU  be  givm  to  the 
impact  of  such  changes  on  the  striped  bass. 

"(bXl)  The  Administrator  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  a  State  affected  by 
the  interstate  management  plan  developed 
pursuant  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program 
(hereinafter  the  plan'),  make  a  grant  for 
the  pmiiose  of  implementing  the  manage- 
ment mechanisms  contained  In  the  plan  If 
such  State  has,  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1965.  approved  and  commit- 
ted to  Implement  all  or  substantially  all  as- 
pects of  the  plan.  Payments  for  such  pur- 
pose may  be  made  to  the  SUtes  ss  herein- 
after provided,  subject  to  such  terms  and 
ctxMUtlons  as  the  Administrator  considers 
appropriate. 

"(3)  A  State  or  combination  of  States  may 
elect  to  avaO  ItseU  of  the  beneflto  of  this 
subsection  by  submitting  to  the  Administra- 
tor a  comprehensive  proposal  to  Implement 
management  mecbanians  contained  in  the 
plan  which  shall  include  (A)  a  description  of 
proposed  abatement  actions  which  the  SUte 
commits  to  take  within  a  specified  time 
period  to  reduce  pollution  in  the  Bay  and  to 
meet  applicable  water  quality  standards, 
and  (B)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  abatement 
acUans  proposed  to  be  taken  during  the 
next  fiscal  year.  If  the  Administrator  finds 
that  such  proposal  is  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional policies  set  forth  in  section  101(a)  of 
this  Act  and  wlU  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  natlooal  goals  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act  he  shall  approve  such 
proposal  and  shall  finance  the  costs  of  im- 
plementing segments  of  such  proposal; 
except  that  Federal  grants  tmder  this  sub- 
section shall  not  exceed  55  per  centiun  of 
the  costs  of  implementing  the  idan  in  any 
fiscal  year  and  shall  be  made  on  condition 
that  non-Federal  sources  provide  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cost  of  implementbis  the 
plan  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  Administrative  costs  In  the  form  of 
salaries,  overhead  or  Indirect  costs  for  serv- 
ices provided  and  charged  against  programs 
or  projects  supported  by  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
in  any  one  fiscal  year  10  per  centum  of  the 
annual  Federal  grant  made  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  State  or  combination  of  States 
that  receives  a  grant  under  subsection  (b) 
shall,  within  eighteen  months  after  the  date 
of  receipt  of  a  Federal  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  biennially  thereafter,  report  in 
conjunction  with  the  Administrator  to  the 
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on  progress  made  in  implementing 
the  Interstate  management  plan  developed 
puTBuatat  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Program. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propri^ed  the  following  sums,  to  remain 
avallaae  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section: 

"(1)  |$3.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  4ears  ending  September  SO,  IMS,  Sep- 
tembei  30, 1987,  and  September  30. 1988.  to 
carry  c  at  subsection  (a):  and 

"(3)  110.000.000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  ]  ears  oading  September  30. 1980.  Sep- 
tembei  30. 1987.  and  September  30.  1988.  to 
carry  a  lit  subsection  (b).". 


Sk.  l23.  (a)  TiUe  I  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"aaXSTLSKKS 

"Sac.  118.  (a)  Dvmnows.— Fen'  the  pur- 
poses of  this  sectkm.  the  term— 

"(1)  'Agency*  means  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency; 

"(3)  *Oreat  lakes'  means  Lake  Ontario. 
Lake  l^le.  lake  Huron  (including  Lake  St 
Clair),  [Lake  Michigan,  and  lAke  Superior, 
snd  the  cmmecting  channels  (Saint  Mary's 
River,  batnt  Clair  River,  Detroit  River,  Ni- 
agara River,  and  Saint  Lawrence  River  to 
the  Caaadian  Border): 

"(3)  X3reat  lAkes  System'  means  all  the 
streams,  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  bodies  of 
water  within  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes: 

"(4)  'Program  Office'  means  the  Oreat 
Lakes  Katlonal  Program  Office  established 
by  thlslsection;  and 

"(5)  fResearch  Office'  means  the  Oreat 
Lakes  tlesearch  Office  established  by  sub- 
sectioni(d). 

"(b)  Gust  Lakis  Natioral  Pxookam 
OncKr— The  Great  Lakes  National  Pro- 
gram Office  (previously  established  by  the 
Adminfctrator)  Is  hereby  established  within 
the  Agpncy.  The  Program  Office  shall  be 
headed!  by  a  Director  who,  by  reason  of 
management  experience  and  technical  ex- 
pertisej  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes,  is 
highlyjquallfied  to  direct  the  develoiment 
of  pro^uns  and  plans  on  a  variety  of  Oreat 
The  Great  Lakes  National  Pro- 
gram 9ffice  shaU  be  located  in  a  Great 

IT  "Loom  Mahaohibiit.— <1)  The 
Office  shall— 

cooperation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral. State,  tribal,  and  intematioDal  agen- 
cies, a^  in  accordance  with  section  101(e) 
of  thisiAct,  develop  and  implement  specific 
action  blans  to  carry  out  the  responsibiliUes 
of  the  t7nlted  SUtes  under  the  Great  Lakes 
Water  f)uallty  Agreement  of  1878; 

"(B>  establish  a  Great  Lakes  system-wide 
surveillance  network  to  monitor  the  water 
quality  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  with  ^wclfic  em- 
phasis on  the  monitoring  of  toxic  pollut- 
ants; aAd 

"(C)  lerve  as  the  liaison  with,  and  provide 
inform  Ltion  to,  the  Canadian  members  of 
the  Inl  emattonal  Joint  Cmnmission  and  the 
CanadI  tn  counterpart  to  the  Afency. 

"(3) '  Iw  ProfnuB  Offloe  shall  develop,  in 
consultation  with  the  states,  a  five-year 
plan  a«d  program  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  nutalenta  Introduced  into  the  Great 
Ukes.  Bucb  profram  shall  incoiporate  any 
managfment  program  for  reducing  nutrient 
runoff  I  from  nonpoint  sources  established 


"(3)  The  nogram  Office  shall  carry  out  a 
five  year  study  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  tne  control  and  removal  of  toxic 
pollutants  In  the  Great  Lakea.  with  empha- 
sis on  the  r«noval  of  toxic  pollutants  ftam 
bottom  sediolents. 

"(4)  To  tM  extent  practicable,  the  Agen- 
cy's annual  budget  submission  to  Congress, 
shall  induda  a  funding  request  for  the  Pro- 
gram Offloe  ks  a  separate  budget  line  item. 

"(5)  Withlii  ninety  days  after  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  rear,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  tpe  Congress  a  comprehensive 
report  wk 

"(A)  describes  the  achievements  in  the 
l»«oedinc  fiscal  year  in  Implementing  the 
Cheat  lakea  Water  QuaUty  Agreement  of 
1978  and  sluhn  by  categories  (Including  Ju- 
dicial enf  orotaient.  research.  State  coopera- 
tive efforts,  and  general  administration)  ini- 
tiatives tai  ratii  preceding  fiscal  year, 

"(B)  desermes  the  progress  made  in  such 
preceding  fUcal  year  In  implementing  the 
system  of  sirveillance  of  the  water  quality 
In  the  Great  lakes  system.  iT>riiM«Tiy  the 
monitoring  af  groundwater  and  sediment, 
with  particular  reference  to  toxic  poUut- 
ants:  ! 

"(C)  describes  the  long-term  prospects  for 
improving  t^e  condltloa  of  the  Great  Lakes; 
and 

"(D)  provides  a  oompiehenstve  assessment 
of  the  plannfcd  efforts  to  be  pursued  in  the 
succeeding  ^cal  year  for  impiintiHwg  the 
Great  Lakea  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978.  The 
ries  the 
on  Oreat 
the  fiscal 
lates.  The 
report  of 
othOT 
able 
menteffoi 

"(d)  Gaxs: 

"(1) 
tional 
tionthe 

"(3)  the 
Issues  rel 
on  which 
Offlee  shaU 
pricn-  to  the 
ident 


at  shaU  show  by  c^ego- 
.  anticipated  to  be  eximided 
water  quality  initiatives  in 
to  which  the  ssseasment  re- 
it  shall  also  Include  a 
at  programs  administered  by 
agencies  which  make  avail- 
to  the  Great  Lakes  manage- 


under 
dude 


lectlon  319  of  this  Act  and  shaU  in- 
program  for  numltoring  nutrient 


runoff  into,  and  ambient  levels  in.  the  Great    address  priority  Issues  and  current  needs  re- 


us RBiAacH.— 
established  within  the  Na- 
and  Atmomberic  Admlnlstra- 
Researdi  Of  floe. 
Office  ShaU  Identify 
to  the  Great  Lakes  resources 
is  needed.  The  Research 
t  a  report  on  such  issues 
of  each  fiscal  year  which 
any  changes  In  the  Great 
with  respect  to  such  issues. 
"(3)  The  iteaearch  Offloe  shaU  identify 
and  inventory  Federal,  State,  university, 
and  tribal  I  environmental  research  pro- 
grams, and  to  the  extent  feasible,  those  of 
private  organisation  and  other  nations,  re- 
lating to  thW  Great  Lakes  system,  and  shall 
update  thatmventory  every  four  years. 

"(4)  The  Research  Office  shaO  establish  a 
Great  Lakes  Iresearch  exchange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  rapid  identification, 
acquisition,  setrieval.  dissemination,  and  use 
of  Inf oimatifn  ococeming  research  projects 
which  are  on-going  or  completed  and  which 
affect  the  ^eat  Lakes  System. 

"(5)  The  Bjeaearch  Office  shaU  develop,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Program  Office,  a 
comprehensive  environmental  research  pro- 
gram and  data  base  for  the  Great  Lakes 
System.  The  data  base  shall  indude,  but  not 
be  limited  tol  data  relating  to  water  quality, 
fisheries,  and  biota. 

"(8)  The  Research  Office  shall  conduct, 
through  the  Oreat  Lakes  Environmental 
Research  laboratory,  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program,  and  other  Federal 
laborites.  am  the  private  sector.  m>pro{»1- 
ate  research  bid  monitoring  activities  which 


latingtothe 


Great  Lakes. 
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"(7)  The  Great  lakes  Research  Offloe 
shall  be  located  in  a  Oreat  lakes  State. 

"(e)  RnBASCB  Aim  MAHAOUBin  Cookduia- 
noM.— 

"(1)  Prior  to  October  l  of  each  year,  the 
Program  Office  and  the  Research  Office 
shall  prepare  a  Joint  research  plan  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  the  following  calen- 
dar year. 

"(3)  Each  plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
(l)shaU- 

"(A)  Identify  aU  proposed  research  dedi- 
cated to  activiUes  conducted  under  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Water  quality  Agreement  of 
1978: 

"(B)  indude  the  Agency's  assessment  of 
prioriUes  for  research  needed  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  such  agreement;  and 

"(C)  identify  all  proposed  research  that 
may  be  used  to  devdop  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental daU  base  for  the  Great  Lakes 
System  and  establish  prioriUes  for  develop- 
ment of  such  data  base. 

"(f)  InTBAOBicT  CooPBATioii.— The  head 
of  each  department,  agency,  or  other  instru- 
mentality  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
is  engaged  in.  Is  concerned  with,  or  has  au- 
thority over  programs  relating  to  research, 
monitoring,  and  planning  to  twiTit^tri  en- 
hance, preserve,  or  rehabilitate  the  environ- 
mental quality  and  natural  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  Indudlng  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  Army,  the  Chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  the  C^ommandant  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Director  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  shall  submit  an  «w>ni»i 
report  to  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
the  actlrities  of  that  agency  or  office  affect- 
ing compliance  with  the  Oreat  Lakes  Water 
Quality  Agreement  of  1978. 

"(g)    RiLATIOirSHIP   TO    EXISTmO   FfeSBtAI. 

am  State  Laws  ahd  Iktbuiatioiial  Tua- 
Tixs.— Nothing  contataied  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  any  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  or  of  any  State  government,  or  of  any 
tribe,  nor  any  powers.  Jurisdiction,  or  pre- 
rogatives of  taitematlonal  bodies  created  by 
treaty  with  authority  relating  to  the  Cheat 
Lakes. 

"(h)  AOTBOBIZATIOirS  OP  Gkxat  Laxxs  Ap- 

raoraiATioRS.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1986,  1987,  1988.  1989  and  1990. 
Of  such  amounts  ss  are  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year— 

"(1)  50  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  the 
Oreat  Lakes  National  Program  Office  dem- 
onstration projects  (m  the  feasibility  of  con- 
trolling and  removing  toxic  pollutants; 

"(3)  7  per  centum  shall  be  used  for  the 
Great  Lakes  National  Program  Office's  pro- 
gram of  nutrient  monitoring;  and 

"(3)  30  per  centiun  shall  be  used  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Research  Office.". 

(b)  Section  517  of  the  Oean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "118,"  Immedii^ely 
after  "115". 

CUCAIf  LAKES 

Sk.  124.  SecUon  314(a)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  Each  State  shall  prepare  a  report 
on  a  biennial  basis  which  shall  include— 

"(A)  an  identification  and  classification 
according  to  eutrophic  condition  of  all  pub- 
licly owned  lakes  In  such  State; 

"(B)  a  list  and  description  of  those  public- 
ly owned  lakes  for  which  uses  are  known  to 
be  impaired,  indudlng  those  lakes  which  are 
known  to  not  meet  applicable  water  quality 


standards,  at  which  require  implementation 
of  protection  programs  to  tMiw*ffYi  compli- 
ance with  applicable  standards;  and 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  State  programs 
and  methods  to  control  sources  of  pollution 
of  lakes  and  protect  the  quality  of  lakea. 

"(3)  The  report  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  Induded  In  the  report  requited 
under  section  306(b)  of  this  Act 

"(3)  A  State  must  submit  a  report  in 
accord  with  paragraph  (1)  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  section.". 


Sac.  135.  The  Administrator  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  causes  of  in- 
creasing polluOoo  In  lake  Pend  Oreille  and 
Its  tributaries.  In  such  study,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  attempt  to  Identify  any  up- 
stream or  local  permitted  or  other  dis- 
charges and  the  source  of  such  dischargea. 
In  conducting  this  study,  the  Administrator 
should  take  into  account  any  previous  stud- 
ies that  will  assist  In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions  of  this  subsection,  and  report  to  Con- 
gress the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  study. 

oornixucnoir  urn  ovatxiom  or  loo 
imAwsm  PAOUTixs 
Sac  136.  (a)  Not  later  than  October  13. 
1985.  the  Administrator  and  the  Secntary 
of  the  Army  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement 
to  designate  a  lead  agency  and  to  process 
permits  required  under  section  403  and  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act.  where  both 
such  sections  apply,  for  discharges  associat- 
ed with  the  coostraction  and  operation  of 
log  transfer  facilities. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  sections  301(a) 
and  40a(a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  be 
stayed  untO  October  13.  1985.  or  untO  an 
agreement  is  entered  into  under  subsection 
(a),  iriiichever  is  earlier,  for  discharge  asso- 
ciated with  such  facilities,  except  discharges 
of  dredged  or  fill  materiaL 

(c)  Such  agreement  shall  be  devdoped  to 
assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, duplicMion.  needless  paperwoik  and 
delay  in  the  issuance  of  permits,  and  inequi- 
table enforcement  between  and  among  fa- 
cilities in  different  States,  shall  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

(d)  Where  both  sections  403  and  404  of 
that  Act  apply,  log  transfer  faculties  that 
have  received  a  permit  under  section  404  of 
that  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  enaetmmt  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  submit 
a  new  aivUcatloo  for  a  permit  under  section 
403  of  this  Act.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  tenns  of  an  existing  permit 
under  section  404  of  that  Act  satisfies  the 
applicable  requiremenU  of  sections  301,  303, 
306, 307, 308,  and  403  of  that  Act,  a  separate 
application  for  a  permit  under  section  403 
ShaU  not  be  required.  In  any  case  where  the 
Administrator  demonstrates,  afto-  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  terms  of  an 
existing  permit  under  section  404  of  that 
Act  do  not  satisfy  the  applicable  require- 
menU of  sections  301.  302.  306.  307,  308,  and 
403  of  that  Act.  modifications  to  the  exist- 
ing permit  under  section  404  of  that  Act  to 
incorporate  such  applicable  requiremenU 
ShaU  be  issued  by  the  Administrator  as  an 
alternative  to  Issuance  of  a  separate  new 
permit  under  section  402  of  that  Act. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'log  transfer  faculty"  means  a  fadUty 
which  is  constructed  in  whole  or  In  part  In 
waten  of  the  United  States,  and  which  is 
utilised  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  oom- 
merdaUy  harvested  logs  to  or  from  a  vessel 
or  log  raft,  indudlng  the  fonnaUon  of  a  log 
rmft. 


TTnX  n— CON81HPCTION  GRANT 
AMENDMENTS 

COKSTXUCnOll  OBAWr  AUTROKIZATIOII 

Sk.  201.  (a)  Section  307  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
foUowinr  ";  and  to  carry  out  this  title, 
other  than  sectioos  306(e).  308.  and  309. 
subject  to  sudi  amounU  as  are  provided  in 
appropriation  Ads.  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30. 1986.  September 
SO,  1987,  and  S*^»tembfr  SO,  1988,  not  to 
exceed  $3,400,000,000;  and  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  SO.  1988.  and 
September  SO.  1990,  not  to  exceed 
$1,300,000,000.". 

(b)  Section  a05(e)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking.  ".  1979.  1980.  1981. 
1983.  1983,  1984.  and  1985"  tai  the  first  and 
second  sentences  and  inaotlng  in  each  place 
In  lieu  thereof  "through  1984'*. 

AHiOCATIOII 

Sk.  302.  Section  305(c)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  addtaig  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Sums  authorted  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  307  for  the  fiscal  years 
1966,  1987,  snd  1988  sbaU  be  aUotted  for 
each  such  year  by  the  Adminktrator  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  wfalefa  begins  after 
the  date  of  enartrnwit  of  the  dean  Water 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1968.  Boms  anthwlatd 
for  such  fiscal  years  shaU  be  allotted  in  ae- 
cordanoe  with  the  following  table: 
States: 

Alabama J>13443 

Alaska .007331 

Arlsona ,  .013443 

Aricansas .006003 

OOifomia .061968 

Colorado 


Connecticut. 
Delaware 


District  of  Columbia ._ 

Florida 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 


.013443 
.006001 
.006658 

.044973 
J>14849 
.007440 


minois.. 


Indlaiu. 


Iowa... 
Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana- 


Maryland.. 


MassachusetU . 
Michigan. 


MlnneooU. 


Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska. 
Nevada 


New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico ..__. 

New  York. 

North  Carolina.. 


.039186 
.030001 
J>13814 
JI11041 
.014975 
.014314 
.009340 
.030655 
.036038 

jonvu 

.015025 
.013443 
.035306 
.005411 
.006357 
.006968 
.013443 
.048643 


North  DakoU. 
Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon. 


.098133 
.016094 
.004668 

.048776 


Pmnsylvanla. 
Rhode  Island. 


South  Carolina- 


South  DakoU. 


Tennesi 
Texas ... 

Utah 

Vermont .. 
Virginia..- 


.011704 
.034330 
.007428 
.013337 
.006968 
.016607 
.053634 
.000445 
.005968 
.017733 


1S676 

WMhlncton .... 
West  Virtinla.. 
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WIsooDsin. 


Wyomlnc 

Aiiieriaul  Samoft.. 
Ouam 


Northern  ICuianu . 
Puerto  Rloo 


Padtie  Trust  Territory ... 
mrgln  Islandi 


.090533 
.013807 
.023423 
.005359 
.000778 
.000844 
.000531 
.012583 
.001403 
.000482 


"(4)  Sums  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
punuant  to  aectton  207  for  the  flacal  years 
1069  and  1990  ahaU  be  aUotted  for  each 
such  year  by  the  Administrator  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  which  betfns  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendmoita  of  1985.  Sums  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  years  shall  be  alloted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  f  ollowinc  table: 
Statcc 

Alabama  ..„_ . _....„.._.„ 


Alaska. 


AriKma. 


Arkansas.. 


California 

Colorado  .„—».._.«..«. 

CoanecUcut __.. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 
Florida  _..... 


Oeuvia 
HawaU 
Idaho 
Dlinote. 


Indiana. 


Iowa» 

Kansas. 


Kentucky. 
Louisiana^ 


Maine 
Maiyland 


Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota. 


MliBissippt.. 
Misnuri.. 


NHiraska. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

NewMezieo 

New  York 

North  Carolina.^ 
North  DakoU„... 
Ohio 


ddahoma. 


Oreson  .»___......„ 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 

South  DakoU 

Te 

Texas. 

Utah-. 


Vermcmt. 
^Hrglnia.. 


Washington .... 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Samoa 

Ouam 


Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico 

Padflc  Trust  Territories 

AHrgln  Islands 000484' 


.013500 
.007583 
.012500 
.011714 
.058331 
.010503 
.012500 
.005801 
.009172 
.045181 
.014570 
.007440 
.007272 
.038881 
.010853 
.012672 
.012337 
.015044 
.014380 
.009772 
.019732 
.038195 
.035063 
.014088 
.013500 
.025432 
.005411 
.007487 
.006805 
.012500 
.048867 
.006814 
.090478 
.016168 
.004658 
.045006 
.012223 
.011794 
.033303 
.007438 
.013399 
.006400 
.016674 
.053883 
.012486 
.006581 
.016689 
.028665 
.012712 
.022323 
.005359 
.000732 
.000567 
.000533 
.013640 
.001409 


CRICAOO  TUHMKL  AMB  BS8IKVOIB  PKOJKCT 

Sk.  303.  SecUon  201(gXl)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  Chlngo  tunnel  and  res- 
ervoir project  may  receive  grants  under  the 
previous  sentence  without  regard  to  the  lim- 
itation contained  therein,  if  the  Administra- 


tor ddtermines  that  such  project  meets  the 
oost-cifectiveness  requirements  of  sections 
317  aad  318  without  any  redesign  or  reeon- 
structton.  and  the  Governor  of  the  affected 
State  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administrator  the  water  quality  bene- 
fits of  isuch  project". 

Kuomurm  Arm  itto 
SK.J204.  (a)  SecUon  303(aXl)  of  the  aean 
Wates  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
foUowinr  ",  for  any  such  grants  made 
befor4  October  1. 1990.". 

(b)  (ection  304(c)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "awarded  a  grant 
before  October  1.  1990,"  after  the  words 
"suchjfacility  and  interceptors". 

(c)  Section  305(gXl)  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  ig  amended  by  striking  "October  1, 
1985"  ^d  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October 
1. 1994". 

DmOR/BtTILD  FROjaCTS 

Sic.  205.  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)d)  An  applicant  from  a  State  allowing 
use  o^  this  subsection  who  proposes  to  con- 
struct waste  water  treatment  works  may 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  providing  for 
the  pteparation  of  construction  plans  and 
specifications  and  the  erection  of  such 
treatment  worlu,  in  lieu  of  proceeding 
under  Che  other  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Agreements  under  this  subsection 
shall  1^  limited  to  projects  which  are,  under 
an  approved  facility  plan: 

"(AX  treatment  works  that  have  an  esti- 
mated total  cost  of  38,000,000  or  less;  and 

"(B)  any  of  the  following  types  of  waste 
water  treatment  systems:  aerated  lagoons. 
trickli|ig  filters,  stabilization  ponds,  land  ap- 
plicatibn  systems,  sand  fUters.  and  subsur- 
face disposal  systems. 

"(3)  An  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  shall— 

"(A>iset  forth  an  amount  agreed  to  as  the 
maxiKtim  Federal  contribution  to  the 
projet^,  iMsed  upon  a  competitively  bid  doc- 
umenli  of  basic  design  daU  and  amdicable 
standard  construction  specifications  and  a 
detenAination  of  the  federally  eligible  costs 
of  thO  project  at  the  appUcable  Federal 
share  under  section  202  of  this  Act; 

"(B)  set  forth  dates  for  the  start  and  com- 
pletioa  of  construction  of  the  treatment 
works  I  by  the  applicant  and  a  schedule  of 
payn^nts  of  the  Federal  contribution  to  the 
project; 

"(C>  contain  assurances  by  the  applicant 
that  ((}  engineering  and  management  assist- 
ance trill  be  provided  to  manage  the  project; 
(U)  th*  proposed  treatment  works  will  be  an 
operalle  unit  and  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments! of  this  title;  and  (ill)  not  later  than 
one  y^ar  after  the  date  q>eelfied  as  the  date 
of  coi^pletlon  of  construction  of  the  treat- 
ment Irorks,  the  treatment  worlu  will  be  op- 
erating so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  abplicable  permit  for  such  treatment 
workahmder  section  402  of  this  Act; 

"(Dl  require  the  applicant  to  obtain  a 
bond  from  the  contractor  In  an  amount  de- 
termined necessary  by  the  Administrator  to 
protect  the  Federal  interest  in  the  project; 
and    ' 

"(EX  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions M  are  necessary  to  assure  compliance 
with  this  title  (except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection). 

"(4)  SubsecUons  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  grants  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection. 


"(8)  The!  Administrator  shaU  reserve  a 
portion  of  the  grant  to  assure  contract  com- 
pliance until  flnal  project  approval  as  de- 
fined by  thje  Administrator.  If  the  amount 
agreed  to  under  paragraph  (3XA)  exceeds 
the  cost  of  I  designing  and  constructing  the 
treatment  irorks.  the  Administrator  shall 
reaUot  the  amount  of  the  excess  to  the 
State  in  which  such  treatment  works  are  lo- 
cated for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  audit 
iscorapleted- 

"(6)  Not  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
amount  allotted  to  a  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  under  pection  205  of  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  for  grants  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(7)  The  Administrator  wiU  determine  an 
allowance  far  facilities  planning  for  projects 
constructedlunder  this  subsection  In  accord- 
ance with  section  301(1). 

"(8)  In  an^  case  in  which  the  recipient  of 
a  grant  made  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
does  not  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  ientered  into  under  paragraph 
(3),  the  Adibinistrator  is  authorized  to  take 
such  actionlas  may  be  necessary  to  recover 
the  appropiSate  amount  of  the  Federal  con- 
tribution tolthe  project. 

"(9)  A  recipient  of  a  grant  made  pursuant 
to  this  subjection  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
any  other  g^ts  under  this  title.". 

imiOVATivx  AKS  ALTSUIATrvX  FBOjaCTS 

Sk.  206.  Section  305(1)  of  the  Qean  Water 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Not  Ic^  than  one-half  of  1  per  centimi 
of  funds  allbtted  to  a  SUte  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeari  ending  September  30.  1979, 
through  Sefotoaber  30,  1990,  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  jthis  section  shall  be  expended 
only  for  idcreasing  the  Federal  share  of 
grants  for  Construction  of  treatment  works 
utilizing 
niques  pi 
Act.  Indi 
by  the  pi 
centum  of 


ive  processes  and  tech- 
to  secUon  302(aX2)  of  this 

the  expenditures  authorized 
sentence,  a  total  of  2  per 

funds  allotted  to  a  State  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1979,  an^  Septonber  30,  1980,  and  3  per 
centum  of  tjhe  funds  aUotted  to  a  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
expended  o*ly  for  increasing  grants  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works  pursuant  to 
secUon  2024x3)  of  this  Act  Tnriinijng  the 
expenditure  authorized  by  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subeecUon.  a  total  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Ooveroor  of  the  State)  of  not 
less  than  4  per  centum  nor  more  than  1% 
per  centum!  of  the  funds  allotted  to  such 
State  underj  subsection  (c)  of 'this  section  for 
each  of  th^  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  1983.  through  September  30,  1990,  shaU 
be  expended  only  for  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  gmnts  for  coostrucUon  of  treat- 
ment works  pursuant  to  section  202(aX2)  of 
this  Act.' 

t  CSO'S  AHS  KSTVAaiXS 

Sxc.  207.  ^ecUon  205  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsecUon:  ] 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  reserve  each 
fiscal  year  Ibeglnning  after  September  30, 
1985. 1  per  «entimi  (during  fiscal  years  1986, 
1987,  and  1988)  or  IVk  percentum  (during 
fiscal  years :  1089  and  1000)  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated ander  secUon  207,  prior  to  allot- 
ment among  the  States  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section.  Of  the  siuns  reserved  under 
this  subsection,  two-thirds  shall  be  available 
to  address  water  quality  problems  of  marine 
bays  and  e^uaries  subject  to  lower  levels  of 
water  quality  due  to  the  impacts  of  dis- 
charges fixin  combined  storm  water  and 
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sanitary  sewer  overflows  from  adjacent 
urban  complexes,  and  one-third  shall  be 
available  for  the  Implementation  of  section 
320  of  this  Act.  Sums  so  reserved  shall  be 
subject  to  the  period  of  availability  for  obli- 
gation established  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  secUon.". 

nmiAMTana 

Sac.  208.  (a)  TiUe  n  of  the  Oean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section: 

"nmiAKnuns 

"Sk.  320.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  ooop- 
eraUon  with  the  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  shall  assess  the  need  for 
sewage  treatment  works  to  serve  Indian 
tribes,  the  degree  to  which  such  needs  will 
be  met  tlirough  funds  aUotted  to  States 
under  secUon  205  of  this  Act  and  priority 
lists  in  accordance  with  secUon  216  of  this 
Act.  and  any  obstacles  which  prevent  such 
needs  from  lieing  met.  The  Administrator 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  for 
such  assessment  no  later  than  one  year 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1987,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  reserve  each 
fiscal  year  up  to  one-half  of  one  per  centum 
of  the  sums  appropriated  imder  section  207, 
prior  to  allotment  among  the  States  under 
secUon  205(e),  based  on  the  determinaUon 
of  unmet  needs  reported  under  subsection 
(a).  Simts  reserved  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  provide 
sewage  treatment  works  to  serve  Indian 
tribes. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  special  provisicm  for  the  treatment  of 
Indian  tribes  under  this  UUe,  including  the 
treatment  of  Indian  tribes  as  States  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  secUon.  Such  special  provision  may 
include  the  direct  provision  of  funds  re- 
served under  subsecUon  (b)  to  the  governing 
bodies  of  Indian  tribes,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  priorities  by  Indian  tribes,  where  not 
determined  by  the  Administrator  in  coop- 
eraUon  with  the  Director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  The  Administrator  is  au- 
thorised to  reduce  the  non-Federal  share 
otherwise  required  under  secUon  202  with 
respect  to  Indian  tribes,  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  in  cooperaUon  with  the 
Director  of  the  Indian  Health  Service.". 

(b)  Section  502  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(20)  the  term  'Indian  tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  band.  naUon.  or  other  orga- 
nized group  or  community  (Including  any 
Alaska  NaUve  village,  as  defined  in  section 
113(g),  but  not  including  any  Alaska  NaUve 
regional  or  village  corporaUon)  which  Is  rec- 
ognized as  eligible  for  the  special  programs 
and  services  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indi- 
ans.". 

STATE  WATKH  POIXOTIOH  COHTaOI.  KKVOLvntG 

rcnss 
Sec.  208.  The  Clean  Water  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  UUe: 

"■nTLE  VI— GRANTS  FOR  WATER  POL- 
LUTION CONTROL  REVOLVING 
FUNDS 

"ADTHORIZATIOR,  AIXOTMKIIT,  AWARD,  AHD 
PATMERT 

"Sk.  801.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe: 

"(1)  (1,200,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1989  and  1990; 


"(2)  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1991: 

"(3)  $1,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1992; 

"(4)  $1,200,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1993: 
and 

"(5)  $600,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1994. 

"(b)  For  fiscal  years  1489  and  1990,  sums 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  UUe  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  aUotted  by  the  Admtaiis- 
trator  In  accordance  with  secUon  306(c)  of 
this  Act 

"(c)  Sums  allotted  to  the  States  for  a 
fiacal  year  sbaU  be  available  for  a  grant 
award  under  subsection  (d>  during  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized.  The  amount  of 
any  aUotment  not  obligated  by  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  shaU  be  Immediately  real- 
lotted  by  the  Administrator  on  the  basts  of 
the  same  ratio  as  is  applicable  to  sums  allot- 
ted under  Utie  n  of  this  Act  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  except  that  none  of  the  ftmds  re- 
aUotted  by  the  Administrator  wIU  be  allot- 
ted to  any  State  which  faUed  to  obligate  any 
of  the  funds  being  reallotted. 

"(d)  If  a  State  has  entered  Into  a  grant 
agreement  with  the  Administrator  as  pro- 
vided In  section  603  of  this  Utle.  the  Admin- 
istrator Is  authorized  to  make  a  capitaliza- 
Uon  grant  to  the  State  from  funds  available 
for  obligation  under  this  UUe. 

"(e)  ytam  funds  obligated  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  quarterly  Installment  payments 
ShaU  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule of  payments  established  under  secUon 
603(bK2)  of  this  UUe. 

"(f)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  State  has  not  oompUed  with  agreements 
under  secUon  602,  or  requirements  of  this 
tlUe,  the  Administrator  sliaU  notify  the 
State  of  such  noncompliance  and  the  neces- 
sary corrective  acUon.  If  the  State  does  not 
take  such  correcUve  acUon  by  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  the  State  receives  notice, 
the  Administrator  shaU  withhold  additional 
payments  to  the  State  unUl  the  Administra- 
tor is  satisfied  that  the  State  has  taken  the 
necessary  corrective  action. 

"(g)  If  the  Administrator  is  not  satisfied 
that  adequate  correcUve  actions  have  lieen 
taken  by  the  State  within  twelve  months  of 
the  notice  provided  under  subaecUon  (f)  of 
this  secUon.  the  payments  withheld  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  made  available  for 
reaUotment  under  subsecUcm  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"CAPITAUZATIOII  OBAHT  ABSSSMSHIS  WITH 


"Sk.  602.  (a)  To  reoehre  a  capitalization 
grant  under  this  UUe,  a  State  shaU  enter 
Into  an  agreonent  with  the  Administrator 
which  Shan  include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
spedflcaUons  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
tills  secUon. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  only  after  the  State 
has  established  to  the  satlsfacUon  of  the 
Administrator  that— 

"(1)  the  State  has  estabUshed  a  Water 
PoUuUon  Control  Revolving  Fund,  as  de- 
fined In  secUon  603  of  this  UUe; 

"(3)  the  State  has  agreed  to  accept  grant 
payments  under  this  UUe  in  accordance 
with  a  payment  schedule  estabUshed  by  the 
Administrator,  and  has  agreed  to  deposit  aU 
such  payments  in  the  dedicated  revolving 
fund; 

"(3)  the  State  has  depodted  in  the  fund  or 
has  agreed  to  deposit  In  the  fund,  from 
State  moneys,  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
15  per  centum  of  the  total  of  aU  capitaliza- 
Uon  grants,  so  that  such  necessary  match- 
ing deposits  are  made  no  later  than  the  date 
of  each  grant  payment  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsecUon; 


"(4)  the  State  has  agreed  to  make  Mnding 
loan  commitments  in  an  amount  equal  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  grant 
payments  within  one  year  of  the  receipt  of 
the  quarterly  payment  of  such  funds; 

"(5)  the  State  has  made  adequate  assur- 
ances through  submission  of  an  intended 
use  report  under  secUon  604(c)  of  this  UUe 
that  (A)  aU  funds  avaUable  in  the  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Revolving  Fund  will  be 
committed  in  an  expeditious  and  timely 
manner,  (B)  treatment  works  projects  that 
are  constructed  in  whole  or  In  part  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1995  with  funds  directly  made 
available  by  capitaUzaUon  grants  uiKler  this 
UUe  at  section  305(m)  to  tlie  State  Water 
PoUutlon  Control  Revolving  Fund  wiU  meet 
the  same  requirements  applicable  to  grant 
projects  funded  under  Utle  n.  and  (C)  such 
funds  WiU  first  be  used  to  assure  mainte- 
naz>oe  of  progress  in  the  completion  of  all 
projects  needed  to  meet  the  enforceable 
deadlines,  goals,  and  requirements  of  this 
Act 

"(6)  in  additi<m  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  Utle,  the  State  has  made  as- 
surances that  it  WiU  commit  or  expend  the 
payments  so  received  in  aooordanoe  with 
laws  and  procedures  appUcable  to  the  com- 
mitment or  expenditure  of  revenue  of  the 
State; 

"(7)  in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
secUon  604  of  this  UUe,  the  State  wlU  use 
Accounting,  audit  and  flscal  procwhires  con- 
forming to  goieraUy  accepted  government 
sccounting  standards: 

"(8)  the  State  wiU  require  as  a  condition 
of  making  a  loan  that  recipients  wiU  main- 
tain project  accounts  in  aoondanoe  with 
generally  accepted  government  accounting 
standards;  and 

"(0)  the  State  wiU  make  annual  reports  to 
the  Administrator  on  the  actual  use  of 
funds  in  accordance  with  sectkm  804(d)  of 
this  Utle. 

"STATE  WATEE  FOIXUTIOE  OOWXEOL  BCVOLViaO 

nnnis 

"Sk.  603.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  an  award 
of  a  grant  under  secUon  601  of  this  title, 
each  State  shaU  estabUdi  a  Water  PoUution 
Control  Revolving  Fund,  administered  by  an 
instrumentality  of  the  State  with  powers 
and  llmltstiiTTis  inchiding  those  specified  in 
subsecUons  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  amounts  of  funds  available  to 
the  Water  PoUution  Control  Revolving 
Fund  shaU  Iw  dedicated  solely  to  providing 
«n»tw^»i  Bsslstance  (1)  to  any  munidpaUty, 
intermunidpal.  interstate,  or  State  agency 
for  construcU(m  of  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works  (as  defined  in  secUon  212(2)  of 
Utle  n  of  this  Act)  and  (2)  for  the  imide- 
mentaUon  of  managentrat  prograna  estab- 
lished under  sections  319  and  330.  The  fund 
shaU  be  established,  maintained,  and  cred- 
ited with  repaymoits,  and  the  fund  t>al&noe 
shaU  be  available  in  perpetuity  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

"(c)  The  instrumentaUty  of  the  State  ad- 
ministering the  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Revolving  Fund  shaU  be  authorized  to  use 
the  fund  to  make  loans,  on  the  condition 
that— 

"(1)  such  loans  are  made  at  or  below 
market  Interest  rates,  liKluding  interest  free 
loans,  at  terms  not  to  exceed  twenty  years; 

"(2)  annual  principal  payments  shaU  com- 
mence not  later  than  one  year  after  comple- 
Uon  of  any  project  and  aU  loans  shaU  be 
fully  amortized  not  later  than  twenty  years 
after  project  compleUon; 
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"(S)  the  recipient  of  ■  loan  shall  eitebUah 
a  rtwiicated  aouroe  of  revenue  for  repayment 
ofUMkncand 

"(4)  the  fund  abaU  be  credited  with  aD  re- 
payment of  principal  and  interest  on  all 


"(d)  Except  aa  otherwise  limited  by  State 
law.  a  Water  Fidlution  Omtrol  Revolving 
Fund  may  be  used— 

"(1)  to  buy  or  refinance  the  debt  obliga- 
tion of  municipalities  and  intermunicipal 
and  interstate  agencies  within  the  State  at 
or  below  market  rates,  where  such  debt  obll- 
gatloos  were  iiicurred  after  ICarch  7. 1985; 

"(3)  to  guarantee,  or  purchase  insurance 
for,  local  obligations  where  such  action 
would  Improve  credit  market  access  or 
reduce  interest  rates: 

"(3)  as  a  source  of  revmue  or  security  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
revenue  or  general  otdlgation  bonds  issued 
by  the  State  if  the  wceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  bonds  are  deposited  In  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Revolving  Fund: 

"(4)  to  provide  loan  guarantees  for  similar 
revolving  funds  established  by  munidpali- 
Ues  or  intermunldpal  agencies; 

"(S)  to  earn  interest  on  fund  accounts:  and 

"(6)  for  the  reasonable  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  fund  and  conducting  activities 
under  this  title  provided  that  such  amounts 
shall  not  exceed  4  pa-  centum  of  all  grant 
awards  to  such  fund  under  sectiim  601(d). 

"AUSRB.  UtPOKTS.  UID  FISCAL  OOIRKOLS 

"Sk.  404.  (a)  Each  State  electing  to  estab- 
lish a  Water  POUuticm  Control  Revolving 
Fund  under  this  tttle  shaU  establish  fiscal 
controls  and  accounting  procedures  suffi- 
cient to  assure  proper  accounting  during  ap- 
propriate accounting  periods  f or— 

"(1)  payments  received  by  the  fund: 

"(3)  disbursements  made  by  the  fund;  and 

"(3)  fund  balances  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  accounting  period. 

"(b)  The  Artminlatrator  shall  conduct,  or 
require  each  State  to  have  conducted,  not 
leas  than  annually,  an  indepoident  audit  to 
review  the  operations  of  each  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Revolving  Fund.  Such  audits 
shall  be  conducted  by  an  oitlty  independent 
of  the  State,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
CompCroller  General's  standards  for  audit- 
ing government  wganiiatlons.  programs,  ac- 
thrities.  and  functions.  An  audit  under  this 
subeecUon  shall  be  completed  in  such  time 
and  manner  as  deemed  necessary  or  appro- 
priate by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

"(cXl)  Each  State  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis,  prepare  a  plan  <m  the  Intended  uses  of 
the  amounts  available  to  the  fund.  The  plan 
shaU  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  short  and  long 
torn  goals  and  objectives  of  the  State's 
Water  Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund; 

"(B)  information  on  the  activities  to  be 
supported.  Including  a  description  of  project 
categories,  discharge  requirements  under 
titles  ni  and  IV.  terms  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  communities  served: 

"(C)  assurances  and  specific  proposals  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  603(b) 
(4)  and  (5)  of  this  tiUe:  and 

"(D)  the  criteria  and  method  established 
for  the  distribution  of  fuixis. 

"(3)  To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section and  to  facilitate  comments  from  In- 
terested local  governments  and  persons  on 
the  use  of  funds,  a  State  may  adapt  or  use 
priority  systems  and  lists  developed  under 
section  316  of  this  Act 

"(d)  Beginning  the  first  fiscal  year  after 
the  receipt  of  payments  under  secticm 
601(e)  of  this  UUe.  the  SUte  shaU  provide 


an  annual  report  to  the  Administrator  de- 
scribinfe  how  the  State  has  met  the  goals 
and  otaleetlvea  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  aa 
identified  in  the  plan  prepared  for  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsecUon  (c) 
of  thl4  section,  including  identification  of 
loan  nedpients.  loan  amounts,  and  loui 
terms. 

"(e)  the  Administrator  shall  conduct  an 
annual  review  of  each  State  plan  and  report 
prepar^  under  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
this  section,  and  other  such  materials  as  are 
cmsid^ed  necessary  and  appropriate  in  car- 
rying dut  the  purposes  of  this  Utle.  After 
reasonable  notice  by  the  Administrator  to 
the  St^te  or  the  recipient  of  a  loan  from  a 
Water  jPoUution  Control  Revolving  Fund, 
the  State  or  loan  redptent  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Administrator  records  the  Ad- 
mlnlstihtor  reaaonataly  requires  to  review 
and  determine  compliance  with  this  title.". 
sflusoPTioM  TO  xna  tru  n  roma 

Sac.  110.  Section  MS  is  amoided  by  adding 
a  new  4ibaection  aa  follows: 

"(m)a)  The  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  awaid  from  funds  available  for  obligation 
during  leach  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30. 19M,  September  30.  1987,  September  30. 
1988,  September  30.  1089,  September  30. 
1990.  ^tember  30,  1991.  September  30. 

1993.  September  30. 1903.  and  September  30, 

1994.  ai  capitalisation  grant  to  a  State  for 
the  pi^pose  of  capitalising  a  Water  Pollu- 
tion Ctmtrol  Revolving  Fund  established  in 
compliance  with  tiUe  VI  of  this  Act.  where 
the  CJKivemor  requests  such  action  in  ac- 
cordange  with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  9o  later  than  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  fund^  available  for  obligation  In  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1. 1985.  and  not  leas 
than  nmety  days  prior  to  the  start  of  each 
of  thejfiscal  years  1987.  1988.  1989,  1990, 
1991, 1193. 1993.  and  1994.  a  SUte  shall  pro- 
vide notice  of  Its  intent  to  use  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  ^e  funds  available  for  obligation  In 
~  year  as  a  capitalisation  grant  for 
Pollution  Control  Revolving  Fund 
VI  of  this  Act 

sum  made  available  to  a  State's 
•llution  Control  Revolving  Fund 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  funds  otherwise  allotted  to  that  SUte 
under  aectlon  601(b)  during  any  fiscal 
year.". 

I       RKPOKT  TO  commas 

Sxc.  311.  SecUon  516  of  the  cnean  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foU^wlng  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  shall  sulanit  to  the 
Congregi  by  February  10,  1990.  a  report  on 
the  findndal  status  and  operations  of  Water 
PoUuUai  Control  Revolving  Funds  estab- 
llahed  ttr  the  States  in  accordance  with  UUe 
VI  of  tliis  Act.  The  Administrator,  in  coop- 
eration iwith  the  SUtes.  including  water  pol- 
lution dontrol  agencies  and  other  water  pol- 
lution ^trol  planning  and  financing  agen- 
cies, sh^  Include  In  such  report  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  an  Inventory  of  the  faclliUes  that  are 
in  significant  notuxnnpllance  with  the  en- 
f  orceab  e  requirements  of  this  Act; 

"(3)  4n  estimate  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
Uon  f on  such  facilities  that  require  construc- 
Uon  to  ^leet  such  requirements; 

"(3)  4n  assessment  of  the  availability  of 
sources;  of  funds  for  financing  such  needed 
constniEUon,  including  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  through 
September  30,  1999,  from  the  Water  PoUu- 
Uon  Ontrol  Revolving  Funds  esUbUshed 
by  the  I  lUtes  under  tiUe  VI  of  this  Act; 
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■ment  of  the  operations,  loan 

loan  coodltions  of  Water  Pol- 

Rendvlng  Funds  estaUlshed 

Utle  VI  of  this  Act; 

t  of  the  effect  oo  user 

aasistanoe  provided  by  Water 

Revolving  Funds  estab- 

Statea  under  title  VI.  com- 

under  Utle  n  of  this  Act 


"(4)  an 
portfolio 
lutlon  Corn 
by  the 

"(5)  an 
charges  of 
PoUution 
llshed  by 
pared  to 
and 

"(6)  an  asstesment  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
operation  aiid  maintenance  of  treatment 
worics  ooostiucted  with  financial  assiitantr 
under  UUes  H  and  VI  of  this  Act". 

Mr.  DOI^  Mr.  Preddent,  I  move  to 
reotnigider  Ithe  vote  by  whl(di  the  biU 


Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  move  to  lay  the 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  mot 
•greed  to. 
BCr. 

mend.  Mr. 
Senator 
Chatse]  : 
from 

very    prof^ 
(dean 
bUl  with 
dear  und 


>n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  President,  I  do  com- 
[dmt,  the  distlngulahed 
Rhode  lalaiul  [Mr. 
the  distinguished  Senator 
[Mr.  MrtcRSLL]  for  their 
lonal  handling  of  the 
bilL  They  managed  the 
They  denumstrated  a 
idlng  with  reqiect  to 
the  contend  of  the  bilL  They  were  pa- 
tient and  ca<^)erative  with  other  Mem- 
bers who  okA  amendments. 

They  br«|ught  to  fruition  the  enact- 
ment of  a  good  piece  of  legislation. 
Others  of  us  would  hope  to  emulate 


the  demoi 
two  fine 
in  the 
legislation. 

Mr, 
tainly  coi 
are     well' 
They  are 
majority  I 


BCr.B 
floor  at 
nized  at 
guished 
in  mind  f  o: 
and  wheth( 
morrow, 
taken  up. 
Monday 

Mr.  do: 
that  we 
latory 
few  minul 


prowess  of  these 

ra  as  we  observed  them 

irshlp  of  this  important 


>N.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 

in  those  remarks  They 

and    well-served. 

predated  by  the  assistant 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  President.  I  take  the 
time— at  least,  to  be  recog- 
time— to  ask  the  distln- 
leader  what  he  has 
the  ronalnder  of  this  day 
there  will  be  a  session  to- 
il so,  what  might  be 
d  also  with  respect  to 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope 
take  up  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
on  bill  within  the  next 
is  my  understanding 
that  there  Will  not  be  a  request  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  If  anybody  feels  com- 
pelled to  8^  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
please  identify  yourself,  and  we  will 
have  you  carried  away.  [Laughter.] 

In  any  event,  if  there  Is  no  request  for 
a  rollcall  v^te.  that  will  be  the  final 
vote  this  evening. 

We  will  not  be  in  session  tomorrow  if 
we  can  reafch  an  agreement,  which  I 
believe  we  can,  that  on  Monday  we 
would  take  up  the  EPCA  bill,  with  a 
time  agreement  which  I  understand 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from 
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Ohio,  and  that  the  votes  on  that  meas- 
ure would  come  at  2  o'dock  on  Tues- 
day. 

Self  we  can  work  this  out,  there  will 
be  no  session  tomorrow.  There  will  be 
no  votes  on  Monday.  The  votes  would 
come  on  Tuesday. 

In  addition,  on  Tuesday,  if  we  can 
work  It  out,  we  will  take  up  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  coin  bill.  I  understand  there 
is  some  objection  to  an  amendment  I 
have  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  am  prepared  to 
withhold  that  amendment  if  we  can 
accommodate  the  other  Senators. 
That  is  a  possibility. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
authorization  bill  is  a  possibility  on 
Tuesday.  The  NOAA  oceans  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  a  possibility  on  Tuesday. 
The  consumer  pnxlucts  safety  author- 
izaUcm  bill  is  a  possibility  on  Tuesday. 

These  are  all  bills  which  are  in  the 
process  of  being  worked  out.  There 
will  be  some  debate,  but  we  probably 
can  dispose  of  those  four  measures 
without  a  great  deal  of  time  being  con- 
sumecL 

There  is  also  a  possibility  that  on 
Tuesday  we  would  lay  down  the 
McClure-Volkmer  gun  bill. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  consider- 
able Interest  In  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  will  come  up 
sometime  next  week. 

Mr.  BTRD.  BCr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Iifr.  DOLE.  I  ask  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  If  he  thinks  there  is  a 
pretty  good  chance  of  getting  the 
Monday  agreement. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do.  There  is  a  good 
chance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  understand  that  the 
prindpalB  are  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  have  a 
copy  of  the  agreement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  believe  we  are  prepared 
to  put  that  before  the  Senate,  if  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would 
care  to  do  so. 

TIMK  AOKKDIKirT  OH  S.  919 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  may 
have  order,  we  can  do  that,  and  Sena- 
tors will  know  that  they  are  protected 
on  Monday. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  1 
p.m.  on  Monday,  June  17,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  979, 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act,  and  that  it  be  considered  under 
the  following  time  agreement: 

Three  hours  and  thirty  minutes  of 
debate  on  the  bill  and  amendments,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Energy  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees, unless  otherwise  indicated; 

Seventy-five  minutes  on  a  Bradley 
amendment  dealing  with  emergency  fi- 
nancial response,  with  45  minutes 
under  the  control  of  Senator  Bradley 
and  30  minutes  under  the  control  of 


the  majority  manager,  or  their  desig- 
nees: 

Seventy-five  minutes  on  a  Mets- 
enbaum  amendment  dealing  with  anti- 
trust and  breach  of  contract  defenses, 
with  45  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  lifRzniBAUlf  and  30  minutes 
under  the  control  of  the  majority 
manager,  or  their  designees. 

Thirty  minutes  on  a  Byrd  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  report  on  coal  importe; 

Twenty  minutes  on  a  Cranston 
amendment  dealing  with  appliance  ef- 
f idency  standards; 

Also,  that  no  other  amendmenta  be 
in  order,  that  there  be  no  time  for  de- 
batable motions,  appeals,  or  points  of 
order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  In  the 
usual  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  advised  that 
after  debate  on  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment, that  amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

I  have  Just  seen  this  agreement;  and 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
will  allow  me  Just  a  minute  or  so,  I  will 
make  sure  that  certain  l(X)phole8  are 
protected  against  surprise  amend- 
ments which  may  not  be  relevant  or 
germane  and  which  might  catch  all 
Senators  by  surprise. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  that  com- 
ment. 

I  am  quite  optimistic  that  we  can 
reach  a  time  agreement,  but  imtU  we 
do.  Members  will  not  be  certain  about 
Monday's  program.  Perhaps  we  can  do 
that  this  evening. 

I  am  prepared  to  say  at  this  time, 
based  on  what  I  believe  can  be  done, 
that  there  will  be  no  session  of  the 
Senate  on  tomorrow  and  there  will  be 
no  more  votes  this  evening. 

We  will  have  an  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  Monday:  and  If  that  is  done, 
the  votes  on  that  and  any  amend- 
ments thereon  would  be  put  over  imtQ 
Tuesday  at  2  o'dock. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
problem  with  this.  I  certainly  do  not 
imply  that  anyone  present  intends  to 
call  up  an  amendment,  but  this  would 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  well  as  our 
slde. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill.  S. 
1128.  which  was  Just  passed  by  the 
Senate,  be  printed  as  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdhos).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
brief  opportunity  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished managers  of  the  dean  water 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Cbari].  the  chair- 
man, and  his  cotmterpart,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MiTCHSLL],  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 


They  were  presented  some  rather 
difficult  controversial  amendmoits. 
They  were  able  to  work  those  out  by 
woridng  late  last  evening  and  starting 
early  this  morning. 

I  commend  all  Members  for  their  co- 
operation and  courtesy,  and  also  com- 
mend the  staff  for  their  excellent 
worit  on  this  measure  Just  passed. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  those  kind 
comments.  Particularly,  I  reiterate  his 
comment  regarding  the  staff.  The 
staffs  on  both  sides  were  extremely 
helpful,  and.  of  course,  the  managers 
on  the  other  side.  Senator  Mitchkll 
and  Senator  Bmrsm,  were  tremen- 
dously effective  and  cooperaUve  in 
every  way,  and  I  am  grateful  to  them 
and,  of  course,  to  the  chairman  of  our 
full  committee.  Senator  STAiroao. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  Senator 
CHArsB  and  Senator  Mttchell  for  the 
excellent  work  they  did  on  the  bill 
which  emanated  from  our  committee, 
the  committee  upon  which  the  group 
has  done  a  tremendous  Job,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  and  patience 
they  extended  to  me  in  that  process 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  with 
regard  to  section  404. 


NUCLEAR  REGULATORY  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZA'nON  ACT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar item  No.  130,  S.  895,  the  Nudear 
Regulatory  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  895)  to  authorise  approprlatioos 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  secUon  361  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  obJecUcm,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  an  amendbnent  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  following: 

TITLE  I— AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL  TEARS  1986 
AND  1987 

Sk.  101.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  361  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  19(M  and  secUon  305  of  the  Energy 
ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1974.  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  $437,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $437,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

Sk.  103.  (a)  The  simu  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  shaU  be  aUocated  as  foUows: 

(1)  not  more  than  $91,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $91,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
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1M7.  tav  be  uaed  for  "Nucl««r  Reactor 
Retulatlan'*.  of  which  amounU  the  Com- 
ahftll  expcDd  such  nniis  u  msy  be 


(A)  the  rantattoo  of  medhim  priority  ge- 
nertciafety  iMuee.  uai 

(B)a  pilot  Inte«r»ted  8»f etjr  flwiw i 

Pracrun; 

(»  not  more  than  IM.7M.000  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  and  $96,780,000  for  flacal  year 
1M7.  may  be  uaed  for  "Infection  and  En- 
forocment"; 

(S>  not  more  than  t41.600.000  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $41,660,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967,  may  be  used  for  "Nuclear  Material 
Safety  and  Safeguards",  of  whidi  amounu 
the  Oaeamissian  shall  eipend  such  sums  ss 
Boay  be  neessaary  to  carry  out  the  Commis- 
sion's reaponaibiHtles  under  the  "Kudear 
Warte  FoUey  Act  of  1912"  (43  V&C.  10101 
et  seq.)  in  a  timely  manner 

(4)  not  mote  than  $U6jm.00O  fw  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $196^70.000  for  flacal  year 
19t7.  may  be  used  for  'Hueiear  Regulatory 
Reaeaich".  of  which  amounts  the  Oommis- 
nd  Budi  sums  as  may  be  neo- 
to  carry  out  the  Oommlasian's  re- 
under  the  "Nudear  Waste 
FUtey  Act  of  1969"  (43  UAC.  10101  et  seq.) 
in  a  timdy  manner; 

(B)  not  more  than  $90J10.000  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $90,310,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  may  be  used  for  "Program  Technical 
Snpporf^  ^**^ 

(6)  not  more  than  $41,760,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966  and  $41,760,000  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  may  be  used  for  "Program  Direction 
and  Administratian''. 

(b)  The  Nudear  Regulatory  Commission 
may  use  not  more  than  one  (1)  per  t^wntum 
of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  approiHl- 
ated  under  paragraph  102.  (aX4)  to  exercise 
tU  authority  under  section  31  a.  of  the 
Atomic  Awrgy  Act  of  1964  (43  VAC. 
3061(a))  to  enter  into  giants  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  universities  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph.  Grants  made  by  the 
Onrnmissiop  shaU  be  made  in  sooordanoe 
with  the  Pederal  Grant  and  Owperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  V3.C.  901  et 
seq.)  and  other  appUcaUe  law. 

(c)  Any  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  Nudear  Regulatory  Conunission 
pursuant  to  any  paragraph  of  subsection 
103.  (a)  for  purpoaes  of  the  i»t>gram  re- 
ferred to  In  sndi  paragraph,  may  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  Commlssiop  for  use  in  a  pro- 
gram referred  to  in  any  otho'  paragrv>h  of 
such  subaeetkm.  or  for  use  in  any  other  ac- 
tivity within  a  program,  except  that  the 
amount  available  from  apmnpriations  for 
sudi  fiscal  year  for  use  in  any  program  or 
specified  aettvtty  may  not.  as  a  result  of 
reallocations  made  under  this  subsection,  be 
taiereased  or  reduced  by  more  than  $600,000 


(1)  a  period  of  thirty  r*^»nAmr  di^yg  (ex- 
cluding any  day  in  which  dther  House  of 
(Congress  Is  not  in  srailoii  because  of  sn  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  «— i*««««i- 
days  to  a  day  certain  w  an  adjournment 
sine  die)  passes  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Ooramittee  on  Bnergy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Coounlttee  on  Knviranment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  of  notice  submitted  by 
the  Commisslaa  ""^tifning  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  reallocation  proposed 
to  be  made  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  vptm  in  support  of  such  proposed 
reallocation:  or 

(3)  each  such  committee,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period,  transmits  to  the  (^m- 


mlasl«i  a  written  notlfieation  that  such 
committee  does  not  object  to  such  proposed 
reallotation. 

103.  Moneys  received  by  the  Nudear 
Commission  for  the  oooperattve 
research  program  and  the  material 
anthoriaatlon  program  may  be  re- 
and  used  for  salarlee  and  expenses  as- 
with  sudi  programs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proviaians  of  section  3617  of  the  Re- 
vised Btatutes  (31  VAC.  464).  and  shall 
remaif  available  untfl  expended. 

Sac.  104.  Prom  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Npdear  Regulatory  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  this  title,  the  CommlaBlon  may  trai»- 
f  er  to  other  agciidea  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment fums  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
perf oignanee  by  such  agendes  of  acttvttles 
for  wildi  such  approprlatioas  of  the  Com- 
mlsBiab  are  made.  Any  sums  so  tranaf erred 
may  ve  merged  with  the  appropriation  of 
the  s#ency  to  irtileh  such  sums  are  traiv- 
ferred^ 

Sac  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlaloni  of  this  Act.  no  authority  to  make 
paym^ts  under  this  Act  shaU  be  etfeethre 
exeepi  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  MovMed  tai  advance  in  approprlatiaa 
Acts. 

Sac  J106.  Of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act.  the  Nudear 
Regulitory  Commission  may  use  sudi  sums 
ss  mav  be  necessary,  in  the  abaenee  of  a 
State  pr  local  emergency  prmaiedness  plan 
which|  has  been  approved  by  the  FMeral 
Management  Agency,  to  issue  an 
lloenae  (induding  a  temporary  op- 
llcense  under  section  193  of  the 
Energy  Act  of  1064.  as  amended)  for 
a  nui^ear  power  reactor,  if  it  determines 
that  ^ere  exisU  a  State,  local,  or  utility 
plan  «hlch  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  pbbUc  health  and  safety  is  not  endan- 
gered hy  operation  of  the  facility  concerned. 
TITUB  n.  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
AfrOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OP  1964 
Sac.  301.  Section  374  of  the  Atomic 
Energf  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  delating  the  f oUowlnc  language  in  para- 
graph ieXiy.  "once  each  week  for  four  oon- 
aecutiee  wedcs". 

hb.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
present  this  bill  on  beliAlf  of  mjnwlf  as 
the  Suboonunlttee  on  Nu- 
lon  and  my  fine  Mend 
and  oplleague  from  Colorado.  Senator 
Hastj  who  served  with  me  since  my 
time  here  in  this  faadnsAing  arena.  I 
served  as  ranUng  minority  member 
whilejhe  was  chairman  of  the  suboom- 
mlttei  during  the  Three  MUe  Island 
activities,  and  the  investigation,  which 
he  handled  with  great  sklU  and  fine 
eff ortiand  I  was  pleased  to  be  part  of 
that  Now  I  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  sabcommlttee.  and  he  is  the  rank- 
ing niinority  member,  which  is  emi- 
nentlf  more  fun,  I  might  tell  you. 
Whati  I  mean  by  that  is  that  being  in 
the  ifaiority  is  more  fun.  I  appreci- 
ate toe  fine  effort  that  he  has  made  in 
getting  this  matter  to  the  Senate,  and 
I  hopfe  that  we  may  dispose  of  it  in  a 
very  brief  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
prese^it  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  S.  985,  a  bill  authorizing  funds 
for  t  te  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 


June  IS,  1985 
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As  repoted  txom  the  Committee  on 
Envlronmiint  and  Public  Worict  on 


chairman  of  th( 
clear  iRegulatlo 


May  IS,  1^,  this  biU  authoriaea  $437 
million  for  salarlM  and  expenses  of 
the  Nud^  Regulatory  Commission 
[NRCl  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $8  million 
above  th^  Oommiasian's  fiscal  year 
1988  request  of  $429  million.  In  au- 
thorising this  amount,  the  committee 
has  restoitd  $8  million  in  salaries  and 
benefits  to  the  Commiaslon's  fiscal 
year  1988lrequest,  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  6-i)eroent  pay  reduction  for 
Federal  e^iptoyees.  The  authortetion 
repreaenta  a  decrease  of  $11,300,000 
from  the  itmount  appropriated  to  the 
Ocmimlasidn  tcx  fiacal  year  1985.  The 
committeeTs  recommendation  includes 
funding  fbr  the  equivalent  of  8,491 
permanent  staff  portions. 

The  billialso  authoriies  $487  million 
for  salaritaa  and  tryetmem  tor  the 
agency  foil  fiacal  year  1967,  $38  million 
bdow  th^  Commission's  fiacal  year 
1987  reqiiest  of  $480  million.  This 
amount  rottocts  a  freeae  in  the  Com- 
miaslon's iuthorlaed  funding  level  for 
fiscal  yea^  1987  and  includes  funding 
for  the  equivalent  of  3,491  permanent 
staff  positions. 

Our  job)  as  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  as 
the  floor  imanagers  is  to  aasure  this 
Senate  th^  the  funds  requested  by 
the  Comfnisslan  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Oommissitm  to  carry  out  Its 
statutory  |  responsiUlltles  to  ensure 
adequate  [protectiim  of  the  public 
health  and  safety.  That  is  the  mission 
ofthisi 


Based  twoo  the  committee's  review 
of  the  Commissl<m's  request,  the  com- 
mittee ha^  concluded  that  the  funds 
authorlae(l  in  this  bill,  expended  In  a 
fashion  cobslstent  with  the  directives 
contained  m  the  bUl  and  in  the  ctmi- 
mlttee's  report,  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission toi  satisfy  that  objective  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  fashion. 

As  for  t^e  particulars  of  the  biU.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  Just  briefly  to 
summarise  the  major  provisicms  of  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

MuciaAa  KBtcioB  aaouLATioii 

The  boi  as  reported,  authorizes 
$91,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
$91,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Nucflear  Re- 
actor Regulation  [NRR].  The  pro- 
posed 5-pf rcent  cut  in  fulwrlfw  and 
bmefits  tor  staff  in  the  Office  of  Nu- 
dear Readtor  Regulation  has  been  re- 
stored, totaling  $2,070,000. 

The  Office  of  Nuclear  Reactor  Regu- 
lation's primary  re^wnsiblllty,  Mr. 
President,  |ls  to  ensure  that  the  design, 
siting,  confrtruction,  and  operation  of 
nuclear  reactors  adequately  protect 
the  publld  health  and  safety  and  the 
environment. 

To  achl(!ve  this  objective,  the  au- 
thorizatioil  for  NRR  includes  funding 
for  operating  reactors,  operator  licens- 


ing, casework,  safety  technology,  and 
Three  Mile  Island-2  cleanup. 

In  approving  the  Commission's  re- 
quest tor  fiscal  year  1986,  the  commit- 
tee is  generally  satisfied  with  the  ap- 
proach that  the  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended for  carrylnc  out  its  revon- 
slbHltles.  The  Commission's  request 
wlU  ensure  that  operating  reactors  are 
operated  safely  and  that  the  licensing 
process  for  reactors  under  constnic- 
tlon  will  not  unnecessarily  delay  the 
cmnpletion.  testing,  and  startup  of 
such  reactors. 

There  are  two  qjedf Ic  areas,  howev- 
er, where  it  uppe»r%  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  reduced  or  deleted  funding 
for  programs  that  are  important  to 
the  agency's  mission. 

The  Commission's  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1988  deleted  all  funding 
for  the  Integrated  Safety  Assessment 
Program  tlSAPJ,  deferring  all  activity 
in  this  area  untO  fiscal  year  1987. 

In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the  In- 
tegrated Safety  Assessment  Program 
holds  the  potential  for  providing  a 
means  by  which  the  Commission, 
working  together  with  licensees,  can 
reaolve  a  large  number  of  issues  at  an 
individual  plant  in  a  fashion  that  is 
disciplined  and  cost-effective.  More- 
over, the  program  is  one  to  which  the 
Commlssi<m  has  already  devoted  con- 
siderable resources,  throuih  phases  I 
and  n  of  the  Systematic  Evaluation 
Program  [SEP],  in  order  to  enable  the 
Commission  to  proceed  to  this  next 
step. 

According,  BCr.  President,  the  bill, 
ss  rQ)orted  by  the  committee,  directs 
the  Commission  to  allocate  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  a 
pUot  Integrated  Safety  Assessment 
Program. 

The  second  area  in  which  the  Com- 
mission has  proposed  to  delete  funding 
is  the  Commission's  program  for  the 
resolution  of  medium  priority  generic 
safety  issues. 

The  ccnnmittee  is  concerned  that 
funding  for  the  resolution  of  these 
issues  has  been  deleted  from  the  Com- 
mission's budget  request.  Although 
the  ccmunlttee  recognizes  that  diffi- 
cult choices  must  be  made  when  decid- 
ing which  programs  to  cat  in  a  period 
of  reduced  funding,  the  committee  is 
of  the  view  that  no  such  cuts  should 
be  made  in  those  Commission  pro- 
grams necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  The  responsibility 
for  protecting  the  public  health  and 
safety  is  the  Commissicm's  most  fun- 
damental and  Important  mandate.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill,  as  reported  directs 
the  Commission  to  allocate  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ctmtinue  the 
Commission's  efforts  in  this  area,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
continue  to  address  and  resolve 
medium  priority  generic  safety  issues. 
HTsracnoii  akd  krvoruuibhi 

The  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes 
$95,780,000  for  fiscal  year  1086  and 


$95,780,000  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  the 
activities  of  the  Office  of  Infection 
and  Enforcement  [IE],  an  amount 
that  includes  funding  for  1,143  perma- 
nent staff  positions.  The  proposed  5- 
peroent  cut  in  salaries  and  benefits  for 
staff  in  the  Office  of  Inspection  and 
Enf (»roement  has  been  restored,  total- 
ing $2,890,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission's  In- 
fection and  Enforcement  Program, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  ensure  that  facili- 
ties and  materials  under  the  NRCs  Ju- 
risdlctkm  are  constructed,  operated, 
and  uaed  In  a  manner  that  protects 
the  public  health  and  safety  and  the 
enviriHiment,  and  to  take  prompt  and 
vigorous  enforcement  action  against  li- 
censees who  do  not  comply  with  MRC 
regulations.  Tills  program  consists  pri- 
marily of:  One.  nuclear  powerplants 
under  construction,  being  tested,  or  In 
commercial  operation,  and  noopowa*— 
test  and  research— reactors;  two.  fuel 
facilities  and  nudear  materials  licens- 
ees; and  three,  nuclear  steam  system 
suppliers,  nudear  arehltect-engineers, 
and  other  majw  nuclear  system  com- 
ponent supplies. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  ccnnmittee 
the  Office  of  Infection  and  Enforce- 
ment has  suffident  resources  and  per- 
sonnd  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  respcm- 
sibiliUes  in  the  above  areas  under  the 
Commission's  request  for  fiacal  year 
1986.  Accordingly,  the  bill,  as  reported 
from  committee,  endorses  the  pro- 
posed programs,  fimdlng  levels,  and 
staffing  levels  set  forth  in  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1986  request.  The 
bill  provides  that  funding  and  staff  for 
fiacal  year  1987  will  remain  at  the 
fiscal  year  1986  level. 


The  bill,  as  reported.  Mr.  Presidrat. 
authorizes  $41,660,000  for  fiscal  year 

1986  and  $41,660,000  for  fiscal  year 

1987  for  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safe- 
guards CNMS8],  an  amount  that  in- 
dudes  fmuUng  for  370  pnmanent 
staff  posltians.  The  pnvosed  5-peroent 
cut  in  salaries  and  benefits  for  staff  in 
the  Office  of  Nudear  Material  Safety 
and  Safeguards  has  been  restored, 
amounting  to  $980,000. 

The  primary  obJectlveB  of  the  Office 
of  Nuclear  Material  Safety  and  Safe- 
guards are  to  ensure  adequate  protec- 
tion of  the  public  health  and  safety 
and  the  environment  in  the  design, 
siting,  ccmstruction.  and  operation  of 
nudear  fuel  cycle  fadlltlea,  induding 
nudear  waste  storage  and  disposal  fa- 
cilities, and  in  the  use  and  transporta- 
tion of  nudear  materials  NMSS  is  re- 
sponsible for  performing  the  safety, 
environmental,  and  safeguards  reviews 
of  ^plications  for  fud  cyde  facility  li- 
censes, and  the  amendment  and  re- 
newal of  such  licenses.  NMSS  is  slso 
responsible  for  licensing  the  use  of  nu- 
dear materials  and  for  regulating  the 
design  of  containers  used  for  trans- 
porting nudear  materials.  In  addition. 


NMSS  is  respcmsible  for  conducting  re- 
views of  the  safeguards  plans  for 
power  and  nonpower  reactors. 

The  Commission's  request  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  the  approach  that  the 
Commission  has  recommended  for  car- 
rying out  Its  revonsOriltties  in  the 
above  areas,  are  generally  satlsf aetoiy 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee. 

There  Is  one  area,  however,  Mr. 
President— the  hlgh-levd  waste  pro- 
gram—where it  appears  that  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  reductions  in  fund- 
ing would  adversdy  affect  the  Com- 
misskm's  abilities  to  meet  its  statutory 
rfsponslbilitles.  Aooordlnaly.  the  bill, 
as  reported,  directs  the  Oommlaslon  to 
allocate  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fully  meet  Its  re^wnslWlltles 
under  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act  of 
1982  [NWPA]. 

In  the  Commission's  t^ttlm^Ttiy  on  its 
budget  request  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987,  the  rommlssfam  stated  that 
the  lade  of  adequate  funding  for  the 
Commlasinn's  Ugh-levd  waste  pro- 
gram would,  in  all  likrilhood.  result  In 
delays  In  the  Department  of  Baergy's 
mogram  for  implementing  the  NWPA. 

The  Committee  believes  that  these 
potential  delays  are  unaoceptaUe,  Mr. 
President,  and  can  and  should  be 
avoided.  Accordlni^,  the  bill  directs 
the  Conunission  to  allocate  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
Commission's  hlgh-levd  waste  regula- 
tory and  research  aetivittes  are  carried 
out  In  a  timely  manner. 

>uctB*a  saouLftiaiT  aaasaoi 

The  bill,  as  reported,  Mr.  President, 
authorises  $136,570,(NK>  tor  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $136,570,000  for  fiacal  year 
1987,  for  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Nudear  Regulatory  Research  [RES], 
an  amount  that  includes  funding  for 
208  permanoxt  staff  positions.  The 
proposed  5  percent  cut  in  salaries  snd 
benefits  for  staff  in  the  Office  of  Nu- 
dear Regulatory  Research  has  been 
restored,  amounting  to  $600,000. 

The  Office  of  Nudear  Regulatory 
Research  has  the  regionsibillty  and 
authority  under  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  the 
Bnergy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974,  to 
perform  regulat(N7  research  in  tap- 
port  of  the  nudear  regulatory  intwess 
and  improved  reactor  safety.  The  basic 
objective  of  the  research  program  is  to 
devdop  a  sound  and  complete  base  of 
technical  information  on  basic  safety 
Issues  in  order  to  provide  an  independ- 
ently verified  source  of  safety,  health, 
and  environmental  inf  ormati<m  to  be 
used  together  with  information  fur- 
nished by  awllcants  or  licensees  as  a 
basis  for  licensing  and  regulatory  ded- 
sions.  An  important  part  of  this  activi- 
ty is  the  development  of  safety  data 
and  analytical  methods  to  support 
Commission  rulemaking  activities  and 
policy  determinati(»is,  and  formula- 
tion of  rules  and  regulatory  require- 
mrats  for  Commission  consideration. 
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Further  reductions  in  funding  for 
the  NRC'8  Office  of  Research  are  a 
major  cause  of  concern  to  the  commit- 
tee. BCr.  President.  Unfortunately.  Mr. 
President,  the  budget  request  submit- 
ted by  the  Commission  proposes  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  Commission's 
essential  research  activities,  notwith- 
standing the  guidance  set  forth  in  the 
committee's  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's authorisation  for  fiscal  years 
1984-«5  (Public  Law  97-415). 

Continuing  reductions  in  the  Com- 
mission's research  program  threaten 
the  essential  nucleus  of  talent  in  the 
national  laboratories  necessary  to 
carry  out  these  activities.  Such  contin- 
ued reductions  raise  a  fundamental 
question  as  to  whether  it  Is  cost  effec- 
tive or  sensible  to  continue  to  fund  a 
research  program  at  aU.  when  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Commission  to  provide  the 
necessary  and  essential  support  has 
been  decimated.  The  Commission's 
own  advisory  committee  on  reactor 
safeguards  concluded  that  the  Com- 
mission's proposed  NRC  safety  re- 
search program  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
barely  acceptable. 

llierefore.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee has  authorized  $136,570,000  for 
research  activities  for  both  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987.  with  the  proviso  that 
no  further  reductions  shall  be  taken  in 
the  research  funding  level  established 
in  the  biU  in  order  to  fund  any  other 
programs  or  activities  set  forth  In 
NRCs  request  or  specified  in  this  bill. 
The  committee  wlU  continue  to  moni- 
tor the  Commission's  research  pro- 
gram in  careful  detail  If  funding  for 
the  Commission's  research  activities 
dfclinfis  further,  to  the  point  where  it 
has  bec(»ne  difficult.  If  not  impoBsible. 
to  carry  out  a  coherent  and  useful  re- 
search program  in  support  of  the 
Commission's  regulatory  responsibil- 
ities, the  Congress  must  decide  what 
further  action  ia  appropriate  and  what 
role  can  and  should  be  played  by  the 
Commission's  research  program. 


lishlng  notice  of  such  agreement  once    thoriaing 


DTILITT  nfSmBRTT  FIXPAUDinU  PLANS 

Section  106  of  the  bill  reconfirms 
the  authority  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  issue  an  operating 
license  for  a  nuclear  powerplant  In  the 
absence  of  a  State  or  local  emergency 
preparedness  plan  if  It  determines 
that  there  exists  a  utility  emergency 
preparedness  plan  which  provides  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  public  health 
and  safety  wlU  not  be  endangered  by 
operation  of  the  plant. 


.  uoisTB  aoncs  iSQinaBiKirr 
Finally.  Mr.  President,  section  201  of 
the  bQl  amends  section  274.(eKl)  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
eliminate  duplicative  Federal  Register 
notices  relating  to  the  Commission's 
agreement  State  program. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commls- 
sion  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  a 
State  under  which  the  Commission  re- 
linquishes Its  authority  to  regulate 
certain  nuclear  materials,  upon  pub- 


lishing 

In  tpe  Federal  Register.  Section 
274.(#K1)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
currebtly  requires  the  Commission  to 
publlph  notice  of  such  agreements 
once  each  week  for  4  consecutive 
weeks  in  the  Federal  Register.  In  pro- 
pose<|  legislation  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Commission  on 
March  12.  1985.  itr.  President,  the 
Comipiswlon  recommended  reducing 
the  nlunber  of  required  Federal  Regis- 
ter notices  from  four  to  <mt.  According 
to  the  Commission's  legislative  mono- 
randdm  in  support  of  the  proposed 
bill,  tpiis  change  would  save  the  Cc»n- 
mlssi^n  approximately  $13,000  each 
time  the  Commission  proposes  to 
enter:  into  such  an  agreement.  In  the 
view  t>f  the  committee.  Mr.  President, 
this  bropoaed  change  is  reasonable 
and  will  conserve  limited  Cranmlssion 
resources.  This  proposed  «>proach  is 
also  Consistent  with  the  requirements 
of  tlie  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
and  with  the  Commission's  general 
practice  in  those  areas  involving  notlfl- 
catloA  of  the  public  through  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  Accordingly,  this  section 
provlies  that  such  agreements  can  be 
entmd  into  upon  publication  once  in 
the  Rederal  Register,  rather  than  the 
four  limes  currently  required. 

CONCLtrSIOH 

That,  briefly,  is  a  summary  of  the 
measure  proposed  to  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President.  At  this  moment,  I  do  want 
to  tbfuik  aU  of  the  members  of  the 
Comifiittee  on  Environment  and 
Publifc  Works  for  their  efforts  to  move 
this  qill  forward.  I  would  like  to  pay  a 
note  of  thanks  to  our  distin- 
chairman.  Bob  SrAFroRO.  our 
rankttig  minority  member,  Llotd 
BehtSoi,  and  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, my  ranUng  minority  member 
on  ttar  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatldn.  Oast  Hakt. 

BfrJ  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
comoiend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  th^  Subccnnmlttee  on  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulation, who  also  is  the  distinguished 
ssslstlmt  majority  leader,  for  his  ef- 
forts hmd  hard  woric  in  putting  togeth- 
er si  895.  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Comitilssion  authorisation  bill  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 1  also  would 
like  CO  thank  the  ranking  minority 
memfers  on  the  subcommittee  and  on 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Publg:  Woiks— Senators  Haht  and 
Bcirr$XH— for  their  efforts  and  assist- 
ance jin  producing  this  bipartisan  au- 
thorisation bill  for  the  NRC.  As  sUted 
In  the  committee  report,  the  bill  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
statuary  responsibilities  to  ensure 
adequate  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  in  an  efficient  and 
effective  manner. 

I  uige  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

MrJ  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leagiie.  Senator  Hart. 

BCrl  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  pending  measure  au- 
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jTunds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Nucleu-  Regulatory  Cmnmiasion 
for  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  In  doing  so. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tion the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  the 
chairman  'of  the  subcommittee,  has 
made  in  ttie  period  of  time  since  he 
has  had  tike  req>onslbility  of  conduct- 
ing this  siaxxxnmlttee  and  bearing  the 
brunt  of  ^e  duties  and  obligations, 
the  burden  of  overseeing  this  very, 
very  important  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. I 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  has  had  to  bear  the 
heaviest  btirden  of  any  member  of  our 
committee  in  this  area  and  he  has 
done  it  with  his  usual  extraordinarily 
fine  legislative  skilL 

He  might  characterise  that  burden 
as  fun.  I  would  differ  with  him  and 
perhaps  call  it  interesting.  But  fun  I 
do  not  rdcollect.  particularly  during 
the  Three  iMOe  Island  accident. 

Mr.  SIMJPSON.  What  I  meant  was  it 
was  fun  being  In  the  majority  rather 
than  the  nMnority. 

Mr.  HAAT.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  only  two  or  three  remarks  about 
the  current  operation  of  the  Commis- 
sion. FIrsi,  as  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  anfl  one  who  has  been  keenly 
Interested 'in  and  concerned  about  the 
way  nuclear  powerplants  In  this  coun- 
try are  ragulated.  I  find  the  current 
policy  of  tne  Commission,  the  effort  to 
go  back  behind  closed  doors  in  the 
conduct  df  public  hearings,  wirfag 
those  mone  private  hearings,  ignoring 
the  overwiielmlng  Importance  of  sun- 
shine leglaation  in  the  seventies,  to  be 
a  very  serious  step  backward  In  terms 
of  protection  of  public  health  and 
safety.  The  people  of  this  country 
have  a  rinit  to  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  halls  of  Oovemment  as  it  af- 
fects their  lives,  and  I  personally  find 
the  effort  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct morel  and  more  of  its  business  in 
secret  not  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  not  to  be  in  the  interest  of  public 
health  an4  safety. 

I  hope  Congress  will  take  seriously 
these  effc^ls  and  that  a  majority  of 
my  coUeakues  wUl  make  their  voice 
known  in  [convincing  the  Commission 
not  to  tage  this  giant  step  backward 
away  from  Oovemment  in  the  sun- 
shine ana  Oovemment  in  the  public 
interest.    I 

Second.  Mr.  President,  I  have  serious 
qualifications  about  the  Commission's 
recent  demons  to  restart  the  lliree 
Mile  Island  unit  1  nuclear  reactor. 
There  are  still  a  nimiber  of  iman- 
swered  qutetions  having  to  do  with  the 
ability  of  ^he  operating  licensee  to  op- 
erate this  plant  safely.  That  was  an 
experience  of  such  traumatic  Impact 
that  I  thiiik  the  American  people  and 
certainly  lie  people  in  the  region  of 
that  plant  ought  not  to  have  to  suffer 
with  the  |)ossibility  of  it  ever  hi4>pen- 
ing  again.   This  Senator  is  not  con- 
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vinced  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
that  reactor  ought  to  be  restarted  and 
I  think  those  in  the  area  who  have  ex- 
pressed very  serious  concerns,  includ- 
ing the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
other  elected  officials,  ought  to  be  lis- 
tened to  by  this  Commission  more 
than  they  have  been.  I  hope  that  our 
subcommittee  and  committee  will  con- 
tinue to  watch  as  closely  as  possible 
the  operation  of  that  reacts  if  it  goes 
back  on  line,  to  protect  the  safety  of 
the  people  in  that  region.  I  think  we 
share  in  that  reqxmsibillty  and  that 
burden  and  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  feels  as  I  do  about  how 
important  this  issue  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  ain>re- 
ciation  to  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Staftobo.  BawTS— .  and  Sncpson  for 
their  efforts  to  move  this  Important 
legislation  to  the  floor  so  quickly.  I 
can  recall  many  a  year  when  the  spec- 
ter of  an  NRC  authorisation  bill 
meant  hours  of  debate  and  consider- 
ation of  a  full  panoply  of  issues. 

This  year,  however,  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  focused  bill  that  addresses 
several  serious  safety  concerns,  and  I 
fully  support  S.  895. 

As  my  very  able  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming has  described,  the  bill  before  us 
provides  $437  million  in  authorization 
for  both  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
This  funding  level  is  $8  million  above 
that  originally  requested  by  the  NRC. 
This  additional  funding  has  been 
added  because  the  committee  did  not 
include  in  the  bill  the  administration's 
proposed  5  percent  pay  cut  for  Federal 
employees.  The  bill  also  prevents  the 
NRC  from  abandoning  its  efforts  to 
resolve  medium  level  generic  safety 
issues.  While  these  are  not  the  highest 
level  of  safety  concerns,  their  impor- 
tance must  not  be  discounted.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  resolution  of  these  issues 
will  signlflcantiy  Improve  the  oper- 
ational safety  of  nuclear  reactors  in 
this  country. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  accident  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  facility,  the 
American  public  wlU  no  longer  allow 
safety  issues  to  be  ignored.  Safety  is 
and  must  continue  to  be  the  first  pri- 
ority of  Federal  regulators  of  cmnmer- 
dal  nuclear  power.  If  nuclear  facilities 
are  not  designed,  constructed,  operat- 
ed, and  decommissioned  in  a  safe 
manner,  this  source  of  energy  produc- 
tion will  not  be  considered  viable  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation.  In  all  legis- 
lation relating  to  nuclear  energy,  the 
Senate  must  ensure  that  safety  re- 
mains our  overriding  concern.  Just  as 
it  must  continue  to  be  the  overriding 
concern  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  This  is  critical  to  public 
confidence. 

Unfortunately,  certain  recent  ac- 
tions by  the  NRC  have  had  the  effect 
of  undercutting  public  confidence.  In 
enacting  both  the  Energy  Reorganisa- 
tion Act  of  1974,  and  the  Oovemment 
in  the  Sunshine  Act,  Congress  expect- 


ed the  NRC  to  observe  the  laws  that 
promote  public  access  to  its  dedskm- 
maklng.  The  NRCs  recent  rules 
changes  that  restrict  the  definition  of 
the  term  "meeting"  are  in  my  view  a 
backward  step. 

The  NRC  has  apparently  found  the 
ctmflnes  of  the  Sunshine  Act  too  re- 
strictive for  comfort  After  chafing 
under  the  congreasionally  mandated 
requirements  that  meetings  be  con- 
ducted in  the  open,  the  NRC  not  imly 
decided  to  soothe  itself  by  «h*ngifig 
the  definition  of  what  constitutes  a 
meeting,  but  also  decided  to  put  that 
decision  in  place  Immediately. 

It  astounds  me  that  the  NRC  f  aOs  to 
understand  the  importance  of  con- 
ducting its  meetings  and  '»««fc^g  its 
decisions  in  an  open,  deliberate,  and 
well-considered  fashion.  Apparently, 
the  arrows  pointed  at  the  NRC  follow- 
ing the  accident  at  TIO.  have  done 
llttie  to  convince  them  that  nuclear 
energy  is  different  from  other  indus- 
tries. Fear  and  apprehension  about  nu- 
clear power  remains  pervasive  as  ever. 
The  only  reasonable  reqjanse  to  this  is 
to  make  our  processes  more  open  than 
ever.  Now  the  agency  wants  to  retum 
to  the  back  room,  to  conduct  shell 
games  with  the  public. 

This  is  unacceptable  and  I  hope  fur- 
ther prodding  from  Congress  will  not 
be  necessary  before  the  Commission 
reconsiders  this  regressive,  unneces- 
sary, and  counterproductive  decision. 

Similarly,  the  Commission's  recent 
turnabout  in  its  vproach  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  con- 
cerns me  greatiy. 

I  am  Informed  that  this  policy 
change,  like  that  involving  the  Sun- 
shine procedures,  was  arrived  at  out- 
side the  normal  course  of  public  meet- 
ings. While  the  position  taken  by  the 
Commission  in  Its  1983  report. 
NUREO-0957,  differed  from  my  own 
views  and  those  I  have  f  Ued  in  S.  446. 
it  certainly  represented  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  introduce  an  innovative  con- 
cept, an  annual  limit  on  liability, 
which  deserves  further  consideration. 
I  am  dismayed  that  the  majority  of 
Commissioners  who  apparently  are 
prepared  to  disavow  the  position  they 
unanimously  supported  a  short  time 
ago  were  unable  to  provide  pomiasive 
reasons  for  this  reversal  during  a 
recent  hearing  before  Represmtattve 
Ubaix's  subcommittee.  Those  of  us 
that  believe  the  Price-Anderson  Act's 
limit  on  liability  Is  outmoded  and  in 
need  of  substantial  revision  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  the  position  the  Com- 
mission takes  In  upcoming  hearings  on 
this  issue  in  the  Senate. 

S.  895  addresses  the  question  of  the 
nuclear  data  link,  a  process  designed 
to  allow  NRC  officials  to  communicate 
more  directly  with  personnel  at  the 
site  of  a  nuclear  accident.  As  we  have 
learned,  this  was  a  major  falling  of  the 
system  in  place  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent at  the  Three  Mile  Island  facility. 


Telephones  were  in  constant  use  and 
the  relay  of  critical  nif  sirs  and  In- 
f  OTmation  was  prevented.  The  tedmol- 
ogy  to  avoid  this  sort  of  problem  exists 
and  it  is  imperative  that  It  be  put  in 
place  in  order  to  more  effectively  re- 
«ond  in  the  event  of  another  nuclear 
accident. 

Of  particular  oonoem  to  Coloradans 
is  language  directing  the  NRC  to  allo- 
cate sufficient  funds  to  m«iwtmhi  lu 
Independent  iws»n«hif  re^onslbaity 
granted  under  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  of  198X  Many  of  us  remain 
concerned  about  efforts  to  locate,  con- 
struct and  (vomte  a  national  repori- 
tory  for  high  level  conmierdal  nuclear 
wastes.  In  order  to  ensure  this  process 
wcHks.  the  NRC  must  be  able  to  exer- 
cise its  fun.  Independent  authority  to 
scrutinise  a  waste  fBdllty  and  ensure 
that  faculty  can  be  property  licensed. 
Without  resources  at  Its  '"TMfiii  to 
perform  this  watchdog  role,  the  safety 
of  the  selected  repository  wlU  be 
doubtfuL  It  Is  unrealistic  and  wrong  to 
allow  the  DQMUtment  of  Energy  to 
scdely  regulate  Itself  and  assure  that 
safety  remains  an  ovoridlng  factor  in 
all  decisions  connected  with  the  YtUHbr 
level  waste  repoaitmy  program.  For 
the  time  being,  this  Nation  has  pro- 
moted the  commercial  use  of  nuclear 
energy  far  beyond  our  ability  to  re- 
sponsibly handle  nuclear  wastes.  We 
must  make  certain  that  aU  activities 
with  respect  to  the  high-level  waste 
program  meet  our  highest  standards 
of  safety. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear  Regu- 
lation will  continue  to  closely  scruti- 
nise the  high-level  waste  process  for 
this  very  reason. 

I  might  add  at  the  outset,  however, 
the  indications  are  not  good.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  Energy  ap- 
pears preoccupied  with  its  role  as  de- 
veloper of  a  national  roKwitory  and 
has  left  unaddressed  many  important 
practical  considerations.  For  examjde. 
the  DOE  has  largely  Ignored  how 
wastes  will  be  tranq>orted  safely. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
continuing  hi^-level  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tivities which  completely  exdnde  the 
Impacts  of  tranqwrtation  in  and 
around  States  with  potential  sites. 
Should  a  site  be  selected  in  the  West, 
many  roads  In  Colorado  will  play  host 
to  this  deadly  cargo.  This  includes 
both  treacherous  "»«*""**«"  highways 
and  State  roads  through  densely  popu- 
lated urban  areas.  Tet  the  DOE  has 
not  looked  at  nor  evaluated  a  single 
road  in  Colorado. 

Needless  to  say,  both  the  NRC  and 
the  DOE  have  a  challenging  task 
ahead  in  order  to  assure  the  American 
people  that  potential  waste  rqweltor- 
les  can  be  safely  licensed  and  operated. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conclude  a 
statement  on  the  NRC  authcnlsation 
bQl  without  commenting  on  a  recent 
event  that  Inlngs  to  mind  the  days  of 
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horror  mod  fear  which  occurred  6 
yemrs  ago  this  past  March— the  acd- 
dent  at  Three  Mile  IslaiML  We  all  re- 
member too  well  the  gnawing  imcer- 
talnty  that  began  when  news  of  the 
accident  first  circulated.  That  uncer- 
tainty evolved  Into  plain  fear  as  the 
days  wore  on  and  it  became  increasing- 
ly apparent  that  no  one.  least  of  all 
the  people  operating  the  plant,  fully 
understood  the  situation. 

The  NRC  recently  managed  to  bring 
many  of  these  feelings  back  to  the  sur- 
face when  it  voted  in  favor  of  a  restart 
of  the  Three  BCile  Island  unit  1.  To  be 
sure,  this  is  not  the  reactor  involved  in 
the  accident  In  fact,  it  was  in  cold 
shut  down  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
at  its  sister  reactor.  For  years,  the  util- 
ity owning  the  facility,  General  Public 
Utilities,  has  been  urging  the  restart 
of  imit  1.  For  years  the  Commission 


cut  assumed  in  the  budget  submitted 
to  ouf  committee. 

It  tk  also  $11  million  less  than  the 
level  of  funding  last  year,  and  repre- 
sents I  what  I  believe  is  an  appropriate 
balan|«  between  tightening  ova  belts 
in  thfe  face  of  continued  deficits  and 
maintaining  programs  important  to 
the  I^Uon. 

On4  item  of  particular  concern  was 
the  proposed  agency  decrease  in  fund- 
ing for  the  NRC  high-level  waste  pro- 
gram! initiated  under  the  Nuclear 
Wast^  Policy  Act.  The  NRC's  role  as 
the  agency  with  authority  to  consider 
DOE  license  applications  for  a  high- 
level  waste  repository  is  a  crltinl  com- 
ponent of  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  role  under  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  is  to  develop  a 
high-level  waste  repository.  States 
have  lezperienced  DOE's  v>proach  to 
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Clear  aiid  swift  communication  to 
the  appropriate  personnel  is  essential 
in  the  evdtt  of  a  problem,  and  such  a 
ctHnmunic^tlon  system  ndght  quickly 
prove  its  I  worth  in  the  unfortunate 
event  of  apiother  accident.  While  the 
memory  of  Three  Mile  Island  fades  in 
the  minds  of  many,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  its  lessons. 

I  am  ple^ued  with  this  authorization 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  Senators  STArtoKD.  Smr- 
soH.  and  Habt  for  their  leadership  ef- 
forts.      T 

Mr.  SDiCPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  add  tluit  I  certainly  do  appreciate 
those  remain  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  t  have  learned  to  have  great, 
great  pergonal  regard  for  him,  and 
that  is  ver^  real. 

But  what  I  said  was  fun  was  that 
being  chairman  was  more  fun  than 


has  been  unable  to  decide  how  best  to    this  (ksk  can  find  solace  in  NRCs  in-    ranking  itaorlty  member.   That   is 


proceed  and  unable  to  make  this  im 
portant  dedsion.  We  learned  that  op- 
erators had  cheated  on  exams.  We 
learned  of  serious  problems  of  mis- 
managemqit.  We  learned  of  a  general- 
ly cavalier  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  company. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  resolution 
to  some  of  these  problems  appears  to 
have  been  the  passage  of  time.  So 
much  time  has  passed,  in  fact,  that 
the  NRC  has  apparently  forgotten 
what  made  TMI  a  magnet  for  criticism 
in  the  first  place.  Without  a  signifi- 
cant, demonstrable  change  in  the  abili- 
ty of  OPU  management  to  responsibly 
operate  a  nuclear  facility,  the  Commis- 
sion voted  to  allow  unit  1  to  restart. 
Fortunately,  for  all  of  us  a  Judge  re- 
cently thought  better  of  that  decision 
and  has  provided  all  an  opportunity  to 
further  explore  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  this 
matter  and  the  issues  still  under  con- 
sideration by  the  NRC.  I  am  hopeful 
this  additional  time  will  provide  the 
Commission  and  the  Courts  and  per- 
haps Congress  an  opportunity  to  fully 
explore  the  fitness  of  the  operating  li- 
censee, and  for  balanced  thinking  to 
prevail.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
deserve  at  least  as  much  and  expect  no 
less. 

Mr.  President.  I  compliment  once 
again  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  leadership  and  his  balanced  efforts 
to  see  that  the  energy  needs  of  this 
country  are  met  in  a  safe  manner.  I 
know  he  will  continue  to  do  that  so 
long  as  he  Is  in  his  present  capacity. 

I  compliment  him  on  bringing  this 
bill  forward  and  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee who  have  worked  to  bring  this 
bill  forward. 

Mr.  BSatTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation.  8.  895,  authorizes  $437  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
This  is  $8  million  more  than  the  Com- 
mission's fiscal  year  1986  request  due 
to  the  elimination  of  the  5-i>ercent  pay 


dependent  licensing  function,  and  the 
public  can  have  some  assurance  that  a 
repontory  will  be  sited  and  built  by 
carefvl  design  and  construction— and 
not  stnply  by  accident. 

Assuring  that  sufficient  funds  are 
avail^le  to  the  NRC  to  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponabilitles  under  the  act  Is  there- 
fore of  paramount  concern.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  authorization  bill  ad- 
dresses this  concern  and  provides  the 
necesiiary  fimdlng. 

S.  i95,  also  addresses  other  safety 
concerns  raised  by  the  budget  submit- 
ted bl'  the  agency.  First,  we  have  pro- 
vided] direction  to  the  NRC  that  it 
should  fimd  the  Integrated  Safety  As- 
sessment Program.  ISAP  offers  what 
may  be  a  significant  step  forward  in 
safety  by  providing  a  comprehensive 
review  of  selected  operating  reactors, 
and  consolidating  the  safety  issues. 
Under  this  approach  a  facility  can  ad- 
dress many  of  its  safety  problems  at 
once,  rather  than  in  a  haphazard  fash- 
ion. This  approach  should  also  pro- 
mote more  cost-effective  safety 
changes  at  licensed  facilities. 

Th^  NRC  budget  also  proposed  to 
delete  fimdlng  for  medium  level  gener- 
ic safety  issues.  S.  89S  returns  the 
Commission  to  Its  original  course  of 
resolTlng  these  issues.  While  we  can't 
say  what  the  magnitude  of  safety  im- 
provement will  be  in  resolving  these 
issu^.  it  is  clear  there  will  be  a  posi- 
tive npact  on  safety.  We  all  want  to 
restriin  the  growth  in  our  Federal 
budgets,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  ne- 
glectjsafety— particularly  in  our  nucle- 
ar pdwerplants. 

The  Committee  also  adjusted  the 
ageney  budget  by  continuing  to  en- 
dorse the  nuclear  data  link,  which 
woul0  provide  the  NRC  regional  and 
centDal  offices  with  the  cwabillty  to 
comi^imlcate  directly  with  personnel 
at  a  if  acillty  during  an  accident.  This 
was  one  of  the  serious  shortcomings 
that  exacerbated  the  accident  at  the 
Three  Mile  Island  Plant. 


what  I  sai^.  You  see.  the  other  is  not. 
It  is  serious  woi^  And  if  we  did  not 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  we  could  not 
function  ih  that  because  we  do  deal 
with  the  oversight  of  a  critical,  critical 
issue,  and!  that  is  commercial  nuclear 
power  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  hMTd  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor f rom  JColorado  expressed  on  the 
concern  about  the  sunshine  laws  and  I 
understand  those  concerns.  I  have  Just 
recently  Introduced  a  biU  to  go  to  a 
single  adi^ilnistrator  in  the  NRC  be- 
cause we  have  a  collegial  body  that 
does  not  'Allege."  And  with  that,  the 
people  thifik  they  are  being  served  and 
the  publifi  health  and  safety  is  being 
served  and  the  choice  is  either  go  to  a 
single  administrator  or  amend  the  sim- 


shlne  la^ 
difficult 
from  Floi 
and  he 
issue  if 
shine  la^ 
I  know 
ness  togei 


And  that  might  be  a  more 

tlon.  I  saw  the  Senator 

ida  luiidng  in  the  Chamber 

primed  to  speak  on  that 

had  dabbled  in  the  sun- 

this  evening. 

t  the  way  we  do  our  busl- 
ler  we  will  both  look  at  that 
to  see  whiit  possibilities  there  are  for 
resolving  that.  But  I  pledge  that  I 
have  the  same  deep  concern  that  the 
Senator  dees  on  that. 

AMXHinailT  HO.  a4T 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Domkhici  and 
McCLinu(,|l  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  4sk  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration.          

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  as4stant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senitor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Smr- 
ao>].  on  betaaU  of  Mr.  Doiomci  and  Mr. 
McCLuas.  bropoMS  an  amendment  num- 
bered 347.  ' 

Mr.  SI]id>SON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiJB  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  tUe  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecljion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  I  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  107  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  ptinuant  to  this  Act.  the  Com- 
misalon  ihall  use  such  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  a 
detailed  report  on  the  licensing  and  regula- 
tory objectives  of  the  Commission  for  eaeb 
such  fiscal  year.  The  Commission's  report 
shall  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  actions  re- 
quired of  the  Commission  and  of  the  Com- 
mission staff,  including  the  funds,  program 
milestones,  and  all  other  related  regxilatory 
actions  required  to  achieve  such  objectives. 
Such  statement  shall  set  forth  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  all  necessary  or  appropriate  re- 
search programs  or  initiatives  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  support  of  such  licensing  and 
regulatory  objectives,  together  wtUi  an  ex- 
ecutive management  plan  to  coordinate  the 
conduct  and  completion  of  such  research,  in 
a  fashion  that  will  oisure  tliat  all  necessary 
research  programs  or  initiatives  are  com- 
pleted In  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner, 
and  that  the  results  of  such  research  pro- 
grama  or  initiatives  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  the  licensing  and  regulatory  ob- 
jectives established  by  the  Commission  in 
its  report." 

Bir.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  is  a 
simple  one.  It  requires  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  an  annual  report  on 
their  regulatory  and  licensing  objec- 
tives for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  My 
colleagues  might  ask  why  such  an 
amendment  is  necessary.  I  regret  to 
say  it  is  necessary  because  the  Com- 
mission has  failed  to  adequately  com- 
municate to  the  Congress  what  It  be- 
lieves to  be  the  issues  of  greatest  sig- 
nificance. As  a  result  the  support  in 
the  Congress  for  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities has  declined. 

The  amendment  also  requires  that 
the  report  include  a  description  of  all 
necessary  and  appropriate  research  ac- 
tivities to  support  these  objectives. 
This  area  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties has  probably  suffered  most  from  a 
lack  of  focus  by  the  Commissioners. 
They  have  failed  to  adequately  defend 
their  research  program  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  defensible  one. 

I  hope  this  report  will  provide  a  cer- 
tain focus  for  the  Commission  which 
has  been  lacking. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  the  amendment 
offered  today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  Mexico.  Senator  Do- 
MEHici.  to  S.  895,  authorizing  appro- 
priations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1987.  This  amendment  would  require 
the  Commission  to  prepare  detailed 
anntial  reports  on  the  licensing  and 
regulatory  objectives  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  each  fiscal  year.  1986  and 
1987. 

The  report  would  also  require  the 
Commission  to  describe  in  detail  the 
research  programs  that  must  be  un- 
dertaken to  support  these  objectives, 
and  prepare  a  plan  to  coordinate  such 


research.  These  reports  should  provide 
greater  assistance  to  the  Congress  in 
■■■fsslng  the  necessary  and  proper 
level  of  activities  in  the  NRC  Research 
Program. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  ac- 
ceptable to  this  side.  This  amendment, 
which  would  require  the  NRC  to 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress each  year  for  the  next  2  years 
discussing  the  Commission's  licensing 
and  regulatory  objectives  and  how  the 
Commisaion  intends  to  go  about 
achieving  those  objectives,  makes  a 
good  deal  of  sense.  It  has  been  my  con- 
tinuing fnistrmtlon.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Commission's  overall  agenda 
for  licensing  and  regulatory  activities 
&  established  without  any  real  focus 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  Commis- 
sioners on  how  those  respcmsiblllties 
are  to  be  served  by  the  Commission's 
Research  Program.  This  amendment,  I 
trust.  wiU  force  the  Commissioners, 
themselves,  to  concentrate  on  how 
they  intend  to  use  their  research  pro- 
gram and  what  they  intend  to  accom- 
plish with  the  money  that  we  author- 
ize for  that  program.  By  reporting  to 
the  Congress  on  the  details  of  the 
Commission's  licensing  and  regulatory 
agenda,  together  with  the  funding, 
milestones,  and  other  regulatory  ac- 
tions required  to  meet  those  objec- 
tives. I  trust  that  we  might  be  able  to 
restore  scnne  discipline  to  the  Commis- 
sioners' decisions  regarding  NRC's  Re- 
search Pro-am. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
DoMsnci.  In  an  era  of  fiscal  austerity, 
we  need  to  assure  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  public  that  our  Federal  dollars  are 
being  spent  In  an  appropriate  fashion. 
This  amendment  provides  those  kinds 
of  assurances  by  requiring  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Comminlon  to  submit  an 
anntial  r^>ort  to  Congren  on  the  li- 
censing and  regulatory  objectives  of 
the  Commission,  including  specific  in- 
formation of  the  fimdlng.  mUestooes. 
and  all  regulatory  actions  needed  to 
accomplish  the  Commission's  goals. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  not  now  have 
such  an  annual  report  that  tells  us 
what  course  the  Commission  has  set 
for  itself.  I  am  pleased  that  my  distin- 
guished colleague  has  seen  fit  to 
remedy  this  deficiency  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority side  has  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  347)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  Congress.  I  added  an  amendment 
to  the  energy  and  water  development 
i^jprc^riations  bill  that  directed  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
CNRCl  to  study  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  independent  safety  orga- 
nization [ISO]  to  investigate  acddenta 
in  nuclear  powerplanta. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  stems 
from  an  accident  that  occurred  at  the 
Salem  Nuclear  Powerplant,  located 
across  the  Delaware  River  frtnn  my 
State  in  New  Jersey.  The  NRC  con- 
ducted a  fairly  extensive  review  of  the 
failure  of  the  automatic  safety  system 
at  the  plant,  but  In  the  end  the  Com- 
mission agreed  to  allow  the  plant  to 
restart  even  thou^  several  Cnnmis- 
sioners  had  more  questions  about  the 
incident. 

The  restart  of  the  Salem  plant  is  in- 
dicative of  the  pressures  the  NRC 
feels  to  keep  nuclear  plants  aa  line. 
After  studying  the  investigation  and 
f  ollowup  actions  by  the  Commission.  I 
came  to  the  belief  that  improvements 
were  needed  in  the  NRCs  structure. 
Specifically.  I  believe  that  the  NRC 
finds  itself  under  tremendous  pressure 
to  put  a  nuclear  powerplant.  even  a 
troubled  oat,  back  <m  line  as  soon  as 
possible. 

I  requested  the  NRC  to  study  the 
concept  of  an  independoit  safety  orga- 
nization as  a  release  valve  for  this  tj^ie 
of  pressure.  Accidents  have  happened 
in  the  nuclear  industry,  and  they  will 
continue  to  luMn^en.  It  is  an  unfortu- 
nate fact  of  life  that  is  not  unique  to 
the  nuclear  industry  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, the  risks  that  are  aMoriated  wlUi 
the  nuclear  industry  demand  that  the 
public  have  confidence  that  every  pre- 
caution is  taken  bef<»«  a  plant  is  put 
hudk  on  line  after  a  mishap  of  one 
kind  or  another. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  my  amend- 
ment. I  stated  that  I  had  the  NaUqnal 
Transportation  Safety  Board  [NTSB] 
in  mind  as  a  model  for  the  NRCs  inde- 
pendent safety  organlzatlwL  I  did  not 
believe  that  the  NTSB's  structure 
could  be  transplanted  as  a  whole  into 
the  NRC.  but  I  thought  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  NTSB  could  be 
applied  to  the  NRC. 

In  response  to  my  amendment,  the 
NRC  directed  BnxAhaven  National 
Laboratory  to  study  this  possibility 
further.  The  Brookhaven  report  has 
been  completed,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  it  agrees  with  my  original  as- 
sessment that  an  independent  safety 
organization  is  needed. 

The  Brookhaven  study  recommend- 
ed "the  adoption  of  an  investigatory 
system  patterned  after  that  of  the 
NTSB."  The  report  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  NTSB  model  "has  woriced 
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well  In  dieumiUnoes  stmilar  to  those 
currently  previlUnc  in  the  nudemr  In- 
dustry snd  sppesrs  to  enjoy  a  high 
degree  of  public  eimfidenee."  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  safety  organisa- 
tion would  be  to  investigate  significant 
events  at  NRC-licensed  facilities  and 
to  establish  the  f aeU  of  the  event,  de- 
termine the  cause,  and  reomunend  im- 
provements that  wUl  prevent  their  re- 
currence. 

RenukTkably.  the  Brookhaven  study 
found  that  there  is  no  organisation 
with  the  sole  remonslbillty  to  investi- 
gate accidents  to  detennlne  their 
cause.  A  variety  of  groups  investigate 
accidents,  but  their  focus  is  not  on  a 
determination  of  cause.  A  safety  orga- 
nisation along  the  lines  I  proposed 
would  help  fill  this  void. 

The  report  also  found  that  the  nu- 
merous and  uncoordinated  investiga- 
tions that  take  place  after  an  accident 
often  overlap  and  Interfere  with  each 
other.  This  makes  collecting  accurate 
data  and  finding  probable  cause  diffi- 
cult I  think  we  will  aU  agree  that  this 
is  a  situation  that  would  have  to  be 
cleared  up  no  matter  what  industry  It 
occurs  In. 

Finally,  the  report  found  that  the 
investigations  that  do  take  place  are 
subject  to  bias.  Basically,  the  operator 
of  the  plant  oftm  provides  the  princi- 
pal input  for  the  fact  finding.  Com- 
pounding this  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Investigating  organisation  itself 
may  have  contributed  to  the  accident. 
Both  of  these  have  the  potential  to  in- 
troduce bias  Into  the  results  of  the  In- 
vestigation. 

Since  the  report  was  released,  the 
NRC  has  held  a  Commission  hearing 
on  the  study.  At  that  hearing,  there 
seemed  to  be  pretty  good  support  for 
the  concept,  although  some  legitimate 
concerns  about  details  were  raised. 
However.  It  was  clear  that  the  NRC 
staff  is  opposed  to  the  concept  of  an 
independent  safety  organization.  The 
Commlssl(»ers  decided  to  put  off  a  de- 
cision on  an  independent  safety  orga- 
nization unto  after  the  staff  had  a 
chance  to  present  their  case  on  how 
the  problems  identified  in  the  Brook- 
haven  report  could  be  addressed 
absent  or  organization  Independent  of 
the  NRC. 

The  staff  report  is  due  anytime  now, 
as  Is  another  by  the  Office  of  Policy 
Evaluation  on  the  same  subject.  My 
point  in  this  ooUoquy  Is  to  serve  notice 
to  the  NRC  that  we  are  very  interest- 
ed in  their  actions  on  this  matter,  and 
expect  that  an  Independent  safety  or- 
ganization, or  Improvements  in  the 
structure  of  the  NRC.  wHl  continue  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  NRC. 

Deliberations  on  this  subject  have 
clearly  pointed  to  the  need  for  im- 
provements. At  this  point  I  do  not 
want  to  get  bogged  down  In  a  situation 
in  which  everyone  knows  something  is 
wrong,  but  no  action  Is  taken  because 
of  relatively  minor  differences  in  the 


methdd  used  to  solve  them.  I 

want  io  avoid  a  bureaucratic  gridlock 
where(  action  is  made  Impossible  be- 
cause iturf  protection  Is  placed  ahead 
of  public  safety.  In  short,  I  do  not 
want  to  see  this  proposal  studied  to 
death. 

I  aoi  pleased  the  Brookhaven  report 
concurred  that  the  NT8B  structure 
had  a3ot  to  offer  to  the  NRC.  Howev- 
er. as]I  stated  at  the  time.  I  believed 
the  N$BB  offered  a  model  more  of  ef - 
fectlvtness  than  of  structure.  I  will 
not  be  disappointed  If  the  NRCs 
saf etyiorganlattlon  is  different  fnnn 
the  NirSB  in  organization,  but  I  will 
be  di^4>pointed  If  the  NRC  organisa- 
tion U  any  less  effective.  I  am  looking 
for  results,  and  I  expect  the  NRC  to 
ultimate  goal  In  mind  as  It 
les  to  review  the  Brookhaven 
along  with  those  of  its  staff 
Office  of  Policy  Evaluation, 
the  distinguished  chairman 
and  rinklng  minority  member  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee  will 
bring  the  Brookhaven  report  and  the 
NRC  recommendations  under  review, 
by  hoftling  hearings  if  necessary,  once 
they  are  made  available.  In  light  of 
recent*  public  reaction  to  some  deci- 
sions lb  the  nuclear  industry.  I  believe 
it  is  vital  that  we  continue  to  seriously 
consider  the  possible  benefits  of  an  in- 
dependent safety  organization. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  lii.  President.  I 
move,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
ranking  minority  member,  that  we  go 
to  third  reading  and  final  passage  of 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
propo^,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  th0  committee  amendment  In  the 
natitfcj  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
wasatfeedto. 

Mr.^ART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  oom- 
mittee^mendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motloii  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ;  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  thank  aU  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  for  their  efforts  to  move  this 
bill  and  pay  spedal  thanks  to  the 
chalrnum.  Bob  STArroRO,  our  ranking 
minority  member.  Llotd  BsmsBr.  and 
I  hav^  already  expressed  my  high 
gratitude  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  I  re- 
iterate that. 

I  a^D  thank  the  staff  members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
woAe4  diligently  to  crisply  get  this  to- 
gether^ during  this  time  when  we  were 
pressing  to  recess:  to  Jep  Seman.  Kate 
Klmbi  U,  Dan  Berkovitz.  Paul  Oilman. 
PriscU  a  Oallerano.  and  particularly  to 
Jim  CurUss.  the  staff  director  and 


chief  couiisel  of  the  subcommittee, 
who  is  th^  right  honlqibere  of  my 
brain  lnl 

Mr.  HAHt.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
reiterate  aid  sum^ort  the  ocmunents  of 
the  Senatof  frmn  Wyoming  about  the 
Individual  ftaff  members  and  the  great 
contrlbutloti  they  have  made.  I  thank 
him  for  a*  he  has  done  to  get  this 
measurei 

INO   OFFICER.   The 
been  read  the  third  time. 
Is.  shall  It  pass? 
(S.  885)  was  passed,  as  fol- 


The 
bill  ha^ 
the  QUI 

So  the 
lows: 


a  896 


bt  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
of  the    United  Statee   of 
America  in  Congreaa  ai»eiii6leit 

TmX  I— APTHORIZATION  OP  APPRO- 
PRIATIOMS  FOR  FISCAL  TXAR8  IMS 
AMD  1987  I 

Sac.  101.  "niere  are  hoeby  aathoilaed  to 
be  spproml^ted  to  the  Nuclear  Regidatory 
roniniliMtnn.1  in  aooordsnoe  with  the  provl- 
■toDs  of  aectton  361  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964  ^  section  306  of  the  Energy 
Reorgantetlpn  Act  of  1974.  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986  and  1987  to  remain  available 
until  expen<ied.  $437,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986  and  $43ft.000.000  for  flMal  year  1987. 

Sic.  lOX  (a)  The  mmu  authorised  to  be 
vypropnated  In  this  Act  for  ftocal  yean  1986 
sod  1987  ahall  be  allocated  aa  foUowK 

(1)  not  m^re  than  891.000.000  for  fiscal 
yeur  1986  itid  $81,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1987,  may  be  uaed  for  "Nuclear  Reactor 
Regulation".!  of  which  uoounta  the  Com- 
miiaion  shall  expend  such  sums  ss  may  be 
necessary  fo#— 

(A)  the  re^lutlon  of  medium  priority  ge- 


neric nf ety 
(B)  a  pUol 

Program: 
(3)  not 

year  1986 

may  be 

ment": 
(3)  not 

year  1986 

1987,  may 

Safety  and 

theCoi 

may  be 


and 
Integrated  Safety  Asseaiment 

than  $96,780,000  for  fiscal 

,780.00  for  fiscal  year  1987, 

Inspection  and  Enforce- 

than  $41,660,000  for  fiscal 
$41,660,000  for  fiMial  year 
used  for  "Nuclear  Material 
eguards",  of  which  amounts 
shall  expend  such  sums  as 
to  carry  out  the  Commls- 
ittes  under  the  "Nuclear 
Waste  Policjl  Act  of  1983"  (43  VM.C.  10101 
et  seq.)  In  a  timely  manner; 
(4)  not  mii^  than  $136,670,000  for  fiscal 


year  1986 
1987,  may 
Research", 
alonaball 
eaaary  to 
sponribmuesj 
Policy  Act 
Inatlmely 

(6>  not  m( 
year  1986 
1987.  may 
Support"; 

(6)  not 
year  1986 
1987,  may 


$136,670,000  for  fiscal  year 

used  for  "Nuclear  Reglatory 

irtilch  amounts  the  Commis- 

such  sums  as  may  be  nee- 

out  the  Commission's  re- 

under   the   "Nuclear   Waste 

1983"  (43  V&C.  10101  et  seq.) 

than  $30,310,000  for  fiscal 
$30,310,000  for  fiscal  year 
used  for  "Program  Technical 


than  $41,780,000  for  fiscal 
$41,780,000  for  fiscal  year 
used  for  "Program  Direction 
and  Adminls^atlon". 

(b)  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
may  use  not  more  than  one  (1)  per  centum 
of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  103.  (aK4)  to  exercise 
Its  authorltif  under  section  31  a.  of  the 
Atomic  Bnefgy  Act  of  1954  (43  U£.C. 
3051(a))  to  enter  into  grants  and  coopera- 
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tlve  sgreements  with  universities  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph  Grants  made  by  the 
Commission  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Orant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977  (41  U.8.C.  601  et 
seq.)  and  other  applicable  law. 

(c)  Any  amount  appropriated  for  a  fiscal 
year  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
pursuant  to  any  paragraph  of  subsectloa 
103.  (a)  for  purposes  of  the  program  re- 
ferred to  In  such  paragraph,  may  be  reallo- 
cated by  the  Commission  for  use  In  a  pro- 
gram referred  to  In  any  other  paragraph  of 
such  subsection,  or  for  use  in  any  other  ac- 
tivity within  a  program,  except  that  the 
amount  available  from  appropriations  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  use  in  any  program  or 
specified  activity  may  not,  as  a  result  of 
reallocations  made  under  this  subsection,  be 
Increased  or  reduced  by  more  than  $500,000 
unless— 

(1)  a  i>eriod  of  thirty  calendar  days  (ex- 
cluding any  day  In  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  raUmAmr 
days  to  a  day  certain  or  an  adjournment 
sine  die)  passes  after  the  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  (m  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  of  notice  submitted  by 
the  Commission  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  of  the  reallocation  proposed 
to  be  made  and  the  facts  and  drcumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  such  proposed 
reallocation;  or 

(3)  each  such  committee,  before  the  expi- 
ration of  such  period,  transmits  to  the  Catnr 
mission  a  written  notification  that  such 
ccmmiittee  does  not  object  to  such  proposed 
reallocaUon. 

Sac.  103.  Moneys  received  by  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  the  coopen^e 
nuclear  research  program  and  the  material 
access  authorisation  program  may  be  re- 
tained and  used  for  salaries  and  expenses  as- 
sociated with  such  programs,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  3617  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  VS.C.  484).  and  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Sec.  104.  from  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  this  title,  the  Ck>mmis8ion  may  trans- 
fer to  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment sums  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
performance  by  such  agencies  of  activities 
for  which  such  ^propriations  of  the  Com- 
mission are  made.  Any  sums  so  transferred 
may  be  merged  with  the  appropriation  of 
the  agency  to  which  such  sums  are  trans- 
ferred. 

Sec.  105.  Notwitiutanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  no  authority  to  make 
payments  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
except  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  In  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sac.  106.  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  may  use  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary,  in  the  absence  of  a 
State  or  local  emergency  preparedness  plan 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  to  Issue  an 
operating  license  (Including  a  temporary  op- 
erating license  under  section  103  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended)  for 
a  nuclear  power  reactor,  if  it  determines 
that  there  exists  a  State,  local,  or  utility 
plan  which  provides  reasonable  assurance 
that  public  health  and  safety  Is  not  endan- 
gered by  operation  of  the  facility  concerned. 

Sac.  107.  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
pro(»1ated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Com- 


mission shall  use  sudi  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  submit  to  the  Congress  on  sn 
annual  basis  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  a 
detailed  report  on  the  n«iMh«y  and  regula- 
tory objectives  of  the  ConmisBton  for  each 
such  fiscal  yesr.  The  Commlaslaa's  report 
shall  include,  but  is  not  llmltad  to.  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  the  actions  re- 
quired of  the  Commlaslan  and  of  the  Com- 
mlssloo  staff.  »nrii«ntiy  the  funds,  program 
milestones,  and  aU  other  related  regulatory 
actions  required  to  schleve  such  objectives. 
Such  statement  shall  set  forth  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  all  nseesaary  or  approprtate  re- 
search programs  or  initlattvsB  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  support  of  such  licensing  and 
regulatmy  objectives,  togetho'  with  an  ex- 
ecutive management  plan  to  coordinate  the 
conduct  and  completion  of  such  research.  In 
a  fashion  tbst  win  ensure  thst  sD  necessary 
research  programs  or  initiatives  are  com- 
pleted In  a  timely  and  cost-effective  msnner. 
and  thst  the  results  of  sudi  research  ^o- 
grams  or  Initiatives  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  the  n«»n«iwy  and  regulatory  ob- 
jectives established  by  the  Commission  In 
its  report. 

TITU:  n— AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACT  OF  1954 
Ssc.  301.  Section  374  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  following  language  in  para- 
graph (eKl);  "ODoe  each  week  for  four  con- 
secutive we^s". 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  SOCPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  aa  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ut.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER 
Warhxh).  Without  objection.  It 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
Is  so 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Richard  V. 
Wlebusch.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  a 
T3S.  attorney,  which  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
today. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  let  me  state  that  I 
have  talked  to  Senator  Biddi,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee. 
Normally,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  nomi- 
nation on  the  Executive  Calendar 
before  it  acts.  In  this  case,  the  matter 
Is  cleared  on  both  sides.  There  is  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pitxseeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.    The 
ncHnlnatltm  wlU  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

The  nomination  of  Richard  V.  WlebiMch. 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  I7nited  States  At- 
torney for  the  DIstrtct  of  New  Hsmpshlre 
for  the  term  of  4  yean. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  ncnnlnatlon  Is  con- 
sidered and  oonflnned. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

til.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  (»  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  this 
nomlnatl<m.  and  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  say  that 
action  would  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  the  extraordinary 
courtesy  and  graierous  regxmse  of  the 
minority  leader.  Indeed.  It  was  a  very 
gracious  act  I  know  It  is  appreciated 
by  Senator  RuniAiT.  who  can  now  ac- 
complish the  swearlng-ln  of  that  Indi- 
vidual, and  be  present  at  that  time.  It 
was  done  ss  an  aocommodatton  to  the 
Senator  out  of  kindness  by  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  txom  Wycnnlng  is 
very  charitable  and  kind.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate It  We  are  glad  to  do  It 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


AUTBOaiTT  POB  < 


[  OS  XOUCIABT  TO 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  allowed  to  meet  for  the 
purpose  of  general  discussion  of  the 
Superf  und  legislation  which  was  to  be 
reported  out  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  will 
not  be  to  report  out  but  to  discuss  the 
legislation,  and  that  It  take  place  at  3 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  Jime  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  over  until  12  noon  on  Monday. 
June  17,  1985,  committees  may  file  re- 
ports between  the  hours  of  9  ajn.  and 
5  pjn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE80LU- 
TION  SO-WELOOlilNO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  TUNISIA  ON 
HIS  OFFICIAL  VISIT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Preddent.  with 
the  ooneurrenoe  of  the  minority 
leader.  I  wnd  a  coneiirrent  resolution 
to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Senator 
BoacHwm  and  Senator  SAUuns.  and 
aik  tor  ita  Immadtate  eooalderation. 

The  PREBIDING  O^nCER.  The 
oooeunent  reaolutian  will  be  stated  by 
Utle. 

The  leglalatire  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  eoaeunrent  resolutkm  (&  Con.  Rca.  SO) 
wetamioc  the  PrMMent  of  Tunkia  on  bl> 
offlctal  Ttatt  to  tta«  Ubtted  States. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  as 
ehainnan  of  the  Subcommtttee  on 
Middle  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Af- 
fairs. I  would  like  to  extend  the  warm 
greeting  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  the 
Honorabie  Habib  Bourguiba.  President 
of  the  Rqiublic  of  Tunisia,  on  his  up- 
coming visit  to  the  United  States.  I 
hope  his  visit  will  continue  a  long- 
standing friendship  between  our  two 
countries,  as  well  as  oicourage  f  lurther 
constructive  economic  and  political 
Ues. 

Mr.  Bourguiba  is  the  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington of  Tunisia;  he  led  the  struggle 
for  independence  for  over  20  years.  In 
1956  when  he  and  the  new  Constitu- 
tion Party  lead  their  nation  to  Inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Bourguiba  drafted  the 
Tunisian  Construction  which  has 
beecMne  the  foundation  of  one  of  Afri- 
ca's strongest  democracies.  Fittingly, 
in  1957.  Mr.  Bourguiba  was  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  new  Republic  of 
Tunisia. 

Under  President  Bourgulba's  wise 
and  oaergetic  leadership.  Tunisia  has 
developed  a  flourishing  multiparty  po- 
litical system  and  a  dynamic  democrat- 
ic process  baaed  on  parllamentur  rep- 
resentation. Presidait  Bourguiba  dem- 
onstrated an  early  ooounltment  to 
education  with  the  understanding  that 
this  was  the  foundation  of  a  strong  de- 
mocracy. As  a  result,  he  set  up  a  na- 
tional school  system  and  currently  in- 
vests one-thizd  of  Tunisia's  budget  in 
education.  He  was  the  first  Arab 
leader  to  give  women  the  right  to  vote. 

As  another  example  of  this  progres- 
sive leadership.  President  Bourguiba, 
as  early  as  1965,  caUed  for  peaceful  co- 
existence between  the  Arabs  and 
Israel— a  bold  and  courageous  step  for 
a  primarily  Muslim  nation.  Truly. 
President  Bourguiba  has  proved  to  be 
both  a  devoted  leader  and  a  staunch 
defender  of  democratic  ideals. 

It  Is  indeed  a  great  honor  and  a  tre- 
mendous pleasure  to  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  UJS.  Senate  a 
leader  as  distinguished  as  Habib  Bour- 
guiba. President  of  the  Republic  of 
Tunisia. 
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Mr.  IBTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniifious  consent  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  S^tBAMBS  be  added  as  a  oosponsor. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out oblectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  4doptlon  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution.: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  50)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  conciurent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

8.  COH.  Rii.  50 

Wber^  the  United  States  and  tbe  Re- 
public ^  Tunislm  share  a  wwnmon  bond  of 
triendstip  In  tbe  pursuit  of  democratic 
values; 

WberMtf  the  President  and  the  people  of 
TiinW*)sh>re  with  tbe  Qovenunent  and  tbe 
people  4f  the  TTQlted  States  the  Ideals  of  Ub- 
erty,  pelue.  democracy  and  progress; 

Wheitas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
achievements  under  President  Boursuiba 
which  [Include  continued  emphasis  on 
progrest  In  economic  growth  and  political 
democritiaatlon  resulting  in  sustained  eco- 
nomic Mid  social  benefits  for  its  people; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
admire  and  applaud  President  Bourguiba 
since  Tunisia  was  the  first  Arab  country  to 
give  woSaen  the  right  to  vote; 

Whereas  the  United  States  commends  the 
I  Oovemment  and  its  people  for  rec- 
the  value  and  the  power  of  formal 
education  by  allocating  one-third  of  Its 
budget  to  instruction  as  an  Investment  in 
democrscy  in  the  future; 

Whereas  the  United  States  values  and  re- 
spects "funisia's  role  as  a  leader  in  the  Arab 
world  atid  its  moderating  influence  in  the 
Maghre|>  which  has  had  significant  benefits 
for  our  mutual  and  shared  strategic  inter- 
ests:     I 

Whereas  Habib  Bourguiba  has  always 
stood  for  peaceful  settlement  of  regional 
conflicts  and  it  was  President  Bourguiba. 
who.  In  1965,  called  for  peaceful  coexistence 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognlseB  the 
Importaoce  of  a  strong  and  independent  Tu- 
nisia: Nbw,  therefore,  be  it 

Reatated  by  Ou  Senate  (the  Houie  of  Hep- 
reaenta^lvea  coneurrtngJ,  That  the  Congress 
Its  waim  greetings  and  respect  to 
his  excellency,  Habib  Bourguiba.  the  Presi- 
dent ofithe  Republic  of  Tunisia,  on  the  oo- 
his  third  official  visit  to  the 
with  the  hope  that  this  visit 
the  continued  olose  and  friendly 
our  two  great  nations. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
it  for  transmittal  to  the  Govern- 
Tunisia. 

Mr.  I  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  fo  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  co^icurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
{AGREEMENT 


Mr.  SIMF80N.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  |  consent  that  at  1  pjn. 
Monday.  J^e  17,  1985,  the  Senate 
turn  to  tht  consideration  of  S.  979, 
Energy  PoBcy  and  Conservation  Act, 
and  that  It  be  considered  under  the 
following  time  agreement: 

Thirty  mmutes  for  debate  on  the  bill 
to  be  equlOly  divided  between  the 
chairman  f  f  the  Energy  omnmlttee 
and  the  racking  minority  monber,  or 
their  designees; 

Seventy-nve  minutes  on  a  Bradley 
amendmenii  dealing  with  emergency 
preparedne^  taicome  assistance,  with 
45  minutojunder  the  control  of  Sena- 
tor BBAOLgT  and  30  minutes  under  the 
control  of  the  majority  manager,  or 
theh-( 

Seventy-Qve  minutes  on  a  Mets- 
enbaum  amjendment  dealing  with  anti- 
trust and  t*each-of-contract  defenses, 
with  45  minutes  under  the  control  of 
Senator  MgxzmBAUic  and  30  minutes 
under  the  |  control  of  the  majority 
manager,  oy  their  designees; 

Ten  miniites  on  a  Byrd  amendment 
dealing  witfi  a  D^>artment  of  Energy 
report  on  coal  imports; 

Twenty  inlnutes  on  a  Cranston 
amendment!  dealing  with  appliance  ef- 
ficiency stahdards.  which  will  be  with- 
drawn;       j 

That  no  j  other  amendments  be  in 
order;  that  {there  be  no  time  for  debat- 
able motions.  im>peals.  or  points  of 
order,  unless  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  agreement  be  In  the 
usual  form. 

Further,  J  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  once  S.  979  has  been  advanced  to 
third  readliig,  that  it  be  in  order  to  im- 
mediately ODnsider.  without  any  Inter- 
vening action.  HJl.  1699.  the  House 
companion  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 


and 
amended. 

Further, 
that  f  ollo' 
the  Senai 
and  then 
amended, 
action. 

Finally, 
that  any 
Monday  oi 
stacked  to 
in  which 

Mr.  B 
the  right 
guished 
noted  the 


the  text  of  S.  979.  as 

ask  unanimous  consent 
the  strike  and  insert, 
proceed  to  third  reading 

:  passage  of  HJl.  1699.  as 
ithout    any    intervening 


ask  unanimous  consent 
illcall  votes  ordered  on 
bill  be  postponed  and 
at  2  p.m.  in  the  order 
and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  President,  reserving 
object.  I  beg  the  dlstin- 
.tor's  pardon.  I  have  Just 
portion  of  the  request 
with  reference  to  the  stacking  of  votes 
in  the  order  In  which  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  ordered.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  we  CDUId  have  a  problem.  I 
wonder  if  ;he  distinguished  majority 
whip  woulc  leave  that  portion  of  the 
request  off  and  then,  on  Monday,  we 
can  deal  w  th  that  as  we  come  to  the 


ordering  of  the  yeas  and  nays  based  on 
how  they  have  advanced  at  that  time. 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  the  re- 
mainder. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  seem  i4>propriate.  Perhaps  we 
would  like  to  strike  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage from  that  order,  but  I  shall  leave 
that  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  will  allow  me.  I  am 
concerned.  Here  is  my  problem:  Some- 
one might  come  In  with  a  motion  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  it.  There 
is  no  time  for  debate  on  that  motion 
and  that  motion— regardless  of  how 
far  reaching  it  might  be  or  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  were  acceptable 
by  either  side,  there  would  be  a  yea  or 
nay  vote  on  that  motion,  it  would  be 
ordered,  it  would  occur  in  the  order  in 
which  it  was  made,  and  we  have  no 
time  for  debate  on  it.  I  do  not  believe 
either  the  majority  or  the  minority 
would  want  to  lock  ourselves  into  that 
situation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President, 
indeed,  the  case  that  the  Senator  pre- 
sents would  not  be  sanctioned  by  those 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  either.  I 
did  not  negotiate  this  time  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  let  me  revise  the  last 
portion  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  time  agreement  and  ask 
that  It  read;  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  rollcall  votes  ordered  on 
Monday  on  this  bill  be  postponed  and 
stacked  to  begin  at  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  agree  to 
provide  in  his  request  that  any  rollcall 
votes  ordered  on  Monday  go  over  to 
Tuesday  to  begin  at  2  pjn.,  with  the 
exception  of  any  rollcall  votes  on 
which  either  the  majority  leader  or 
the  minority  leader  may  wish  to  make 
an  exception? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  wiU  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized 
for  the  purpose  of  restating  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  so 
modify  the  original  unanlmous-con- 
sent  request  on  the  time  agreement  in 
accordance  with  the  language  as  Just 
presented  by  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  that  at  1  pjn.  on  Monday,  Jime 
17,  1985  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  979  with  the  time  on  the  blU  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  equally  divided  between 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
member  of  the  committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

Ordered  further,  that  tbe  following 
amendments  be  the  only  amendments  in 
order  to  the  bilL 


1.  Bradley  (Emergency  preparedness 
tnoome  aasistanoe)  45  minutes  (Bradley)  SO 
minutes  (Malortty  manager  or  designee). 

3.  Metsenbaum  (Antl-tnist  and  breach  of 
oontract  defenses)  45  ndnutes  (Mets- 
enbaum) 30  minutes  (Majority  manager  or 
designee). 

S.  Byrd  (Department  of  Energy  report  on 
coal  imports)  10  minutes  equally  divided. 

4.  Cranston  (Apirilanoe  efficiency  stand- 
ards) 90  minutes  equally  divided  at  which 
potait  it  will  be  withdrawn. 

Ordered  furOter.  that  motions,  appeals  not 
be  debatable. 

Ordered  further,  that  any  roll  call  votes  or- 
dered on  Monday  be  postponed  to  begin  at  2 
p jn.  Tuesday,  June  18  unless  objected  to  by 
either  the  Malortty  or  Minority  leaders. 

Ordered  further,  that  no  motions  to  re- 
commit with  instructions  be  in  order. 

Onieretf  furOter,  that  once  S.  979  has  been 
advanced  to  Srd  reading,  that  it  be  in  order 
to  immediately  consider,  without  any  inter- 
vening actian.  HJl.  1600.  tbe  House  com- 
panion bQl.  for  the  purpose  of  strfldng  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserting  the 
text  of  S.  979,  as  amended, 

Ordered  further,  that  following  the  strike 
and  insert,  the  Senate  proceed  to  3rd  read- 
ing, and  then  final  passage  of  HJl.  1699,  as 
amended,  without  any  intervening  action. 


Carl  W.  Salaer  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  Member 
of  tbe  National  CouncQ  on  Educational  Re- 
search for  a  term  expiring  September  80. 
1966.  (Reappointment) 
1m: 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar 

Calendar  No.  212.  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  No.  213,  National  Institute 
of  Building  Sciences;  Nos.  214,  215, 
and  216,  National  Ck)uncil  on  Edua- 
tional  Research;  Nos.  217,  218,  219, 
and  220,  with  regard  to  the  Air  Force; 
Nos.  221  through  226,  U.S.  Army;  Cal- 
endar Nos.  227,  228,  and  229.  U.S. 
Navy;  Nos.  230  and  232,  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

I  ask  unanimous  (»nsent  that  the 
nominations  Just  identified  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  uid  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  block  are  as  follows; 
Dsr AKmxiiT  or  tbi  Tibssubt 

Robert  Michael  Kimmitt,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  General  Counsel  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

Natiomal  lasTiTUis  or  Bxnunra  Scmcas 

Tbe  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tioiud  Institute  of  Building  Sdencss  for 
terms  expiring  September  7, 1987: 

MacDonald  O.  Bedcet,  of  California.  (Re- 
lUjpolntment) 

Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina. 
(Reappointment) 

Natiomal  Conxca  ok  Bducatxoiial 


J.  Floyd  Hall,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
Monber  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Sq»tem- 
ber  SO,  1986.  (Reappobitmait) 

Donna  Helene  Heazne,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  tbe  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30, 1980.  (Reappointment) 


Tbe  following  officer  for  appointment  In 
tbe  Reserve  of  the  Air  Tone  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  tbe  provisions  of  Sections 
525.  8S6X  8373.  and  8380.  Title  10  of  tbe 
United  States  Code. 

To  be  tnipoMer  general 

CtA.  Shirty  M.  Carpenter.  n8-«0-4n91FV. 
Air  Ttace  Reserve. 

Ilie  foDowing-naned  officer  for  appitot- 
ment  to  the  grade  of  general  on  tbe  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provialans  of  Title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Sectloo  1370: 
nbegemernl 

Oen.  James  E.  Dalton.  0gl-34-S474FR. 
United  States  Air  Fone. 

Tbe  foDowtng-flamed  otfloer  under  tbe 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  poslttoi  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  TiUe  10,  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Monroe  W.  Hatch.  Jr.,  433-5»- 
0993m  United  States  Ab-  Force. 

Tbe  following-named  offloer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
TiUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Sectioa  1370. 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt  Ooi.  William  J.  Campbell.  387-36- 
0119FR,  United  States  Ab-  Force. 

niTHXAIlfT 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  ssslgnwl  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbaity  designated  by 
tbe  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  SecUon  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Oen.  Vaughn  O.  Land.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  tbe  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  tbe  provislans  of 
TiUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Section  1370. 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Bennett  U  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(Age  68),  United  States  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  tbe 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  rwgxmsniiHty  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10.  United  States 
Ctode,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Ma).  Oen.  John  P.  WaU.  351'M-7177. 
United  States  Army. 

Tlie  following-named  officer  under  tbe 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reqwnslbillty  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
Code.  Sectton  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  H.  Penman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
United  States  Army. 

Tbe  foUowing-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  tbe  provisions  of 
Titte  10,  United  States  Code,  Section  1370. 
TV)  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  James  M.  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (Age 
58),  United  States  Army. 
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The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlaions  of  TlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  601,  to  be  anicned  to  a  posiUon  of 
Importance  and  reownalbillty  deaisnated  by 
the  Prealdent  under  TtUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

Tto  be  lietUenant  genent 

Lt  Qen.  Charles  W.  Bagnal.  347-44-4U91. 
United  States  Anny. 

The  followlnc-named  offloer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601,  to  be  assicned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  TlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  601: 

7b  be  Heutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sidney  T.  Weinsteln,  153-30- 
0833,  United  SUtes  Army. 
Navt 

The  following-named  offloer  under  the 
provisions  of  TlUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reapoosiblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  TlUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  601: 

To  be  vice  adminil 

Vice  Adm.  ^tmilam  H.  Rowden.  00»-28- 
3013/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  f oUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  reUied  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provlaions  of  TlUe  10,  United 
States  Code.  SecUon  1370: 

To  be  admiral 

IHce  Adm.  William  N.  Small.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1310.  United  States  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
I»ovlstons  of  TlUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Section  001.  to  be  swlgned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  re^xmsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  TlUe  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

Tto  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Oloiwood  Clark.  Jr..  434-30- 
8496/1440.  VA  Navy. 

pntwiapoKTS] 
Ukrsd  Stars  Strthxiic  Pckls 
CoaroKATioii 
Eric   Reichl.    of    Connecticut,    to    be    a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  SyntheUc  Fuels  Corporation 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 14. 1086. 

Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  If  ember  of  the  Board  of  Otrectors  of 
the  United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  14.  IMl. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Ur.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


noi 


TJNlTJiX)  STATES  SYNTHETIC 

FUEUS  CORPORATION 
Mr.  snSPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
then  go  to  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing nomination.  Calendar  item  No. 
231.  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 


PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Uon  wiU  be  stated. 


June  IS,  1985 


legislaUve  clerk  read  the  nominaUon 
of  Tbm  Corcoran,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Memler  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  ilomination. 

Ml)  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nomination  of  Tom 
Corcoran  to  be  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Syndetic  Fuels  Corporation.  He  is 
qual^ied  and  capable  to  be  a  member 
of  the  SPC  Board. 

As  ^  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent^ves  from  1977-86,  Tom  Corco- 
ran |i  well  acquainted  with  our  Na- 
tion'6  energy  concerns.  He  worked  on 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Com^ttee.  and  eventually  became 
the  ipuiking  Republican  on  the  fVwsll 
and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcmnmittee 
durii^  the  99th  Congress.  Tom  has 
been  I  one  of  the  leading  free  market 
advocates  in  Congress.  Tom  Corcoran 
led  the  fight  for  the  President's  plan 
for  tie  decontrol  of  natural  gas.  While 
I  haq  some  reservations  about  such  a 
policy.  I  never  doubted  Tom's  Intei^- 
ty,  h|>ne8ty.  and  sense  of  fair  play.  In 
fact,  from  Corcoran  and  I  offered  our 
own  tiatural  gas  plan  that  included  a 
contikct  carriage  proposal. 

I  have  known  Tom  Corcoran  dating 
back  [to  his  days  in  Springfield  from 
1966  to  1969  when  he  was  a  legislative 
assistant  to  then  Illinois  Senate  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  Russell  Arrington. 
As  the  Illinois  Senate  assistant  minori- 
ty leader.  I  was  able  to  observe  Tom 
firsthand. 

He  recognizes  our  need  to  balance 
our  petroleum  imports  with  increased 
domestic  production,  both  through 
conv«ntional  methods  and  the  devel- 
opm^t  of  eastern  coal  and  other  f  os- 
sile  faels  through  synthetic  methods. 

Toiii  Corcoran  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Univtrsity  of  Notre  Dame.  Tom  also 
has  done  graduate  work  at  three  of 
the  finest  graduate  schools  in  the 
country:  The  University  of  Chicago. 
Nortl  iwestem  University,  and  the  Unl- 
versil  y  of  Illinois. 

It  1 1  my  hope  that  the  f  uU  Senate 
will  I  pprove  "Tom  Corcoran's  nomina- 
tion, ae  can  thus  lend  his  expertise  to 
our  0  )untry  on  the  subject  of  ssnithet- 
ic  f u  »ls.  and  we  can  all  benefit  from 
his  ei  forts. 

Sin  %  we  are  considering  other  nomi- 
natiois  in  addition  to  that  of  Tom 
Cora  ran.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
porti  nity,  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  I 
am  t  oubled  by  the  direction  the  new 
Synt  letic  Fuels  Corporation  Board  is 
takin  i  with  respect  to  coal  based  syn- 
fuels  projects  and  in  particular  its  po- 
sitioz  on  low  Btu  gas  technologies. 

Ov(  r  the  last  4  years,  I  have  argued 
repettedly  that  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corp4»ration  should  place  its  priority 
on  stkpport  for  coal-burning  technol- 
ogle&  The  State  of  Illinois  is  a  major 
coal  ]  iroducer  and  we  have  a  wealth  of 


reserves  Jtist  waiting  to  be  tapped.  My 
sentimentk  are  also  based  on  a  firm 
belief  that  our  Nation's  coal  reserves 
representjthe  most  viable  resource  for 
synf  uels  development  because  they  are 
relativelylnezpensive  and  in  abundant 
supply.  Tne  impediments  to  coal  use. 
largely  environmental  considerations, 
can  be  oi^ercome  with  the  right  syn- 
fuel  processes.  Low  Btu  gas  technol- 
ogies can  be  a  strong  factor  in  foster- 
ing economic  and  clean  utilization  of 
coal. 

It  i4>pei  rs  to  me  that  the  most  pru- 
dent approach  the  Corporation  could 
take  Is  to  pJlow  the  mai^etplace  to  de- 
termine Vm  acceptability  and  commer- 
cial application.  From  what  I  have 
learned,  there  is  strong  appeal  for  a 
low  Btu  option.  The  business  plan  and 
subsequent  comprehensive  strategy 
should  m|tke  allowances  for  low  Btu 
gas. 

Mr.  SnifON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  In  support  specifically 
of  the  nomination  of  Tom  Corcoran. 

I  will  Just  take  2  minutes  of  our  time 
because  It  is  late.  But  I  first  got  to 
know  Toia  Corcoran  when  he  was  an 
assistant  Ifo  the  majority  leader  in  the 
State  senate  in  the  Stete  of  Illinois. 
He  was  a  bright  young  person  of  clear- 
ly above  average  ability.  He  later 
became  al  Member  of  the  House  of 
Represen^ttives  where  he  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  energy  field 
over  therle.  I  had  some  differences 
with  him  on  energy  policy.  But  there 
was  never  any  question  about  his  abili- 
ty, his  integrity,  and  the  quality  of  the 
person,     j 
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Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIlflON.  I  yield  to  my  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  His  reference  to  Borg- 
Wamer  causes  me  to  say  we  have  a 
Borg-Warper  operation  in  Wood 
County.  ^.  We  are  proud  of  that 
corporation.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  emt>loy8  a  good  many  West  Vir- 
ginians and  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  reference  to  Borg- 
Wamer.  spd  also  compliment  him  on 
his  statement  in  support  of  this  nomi- 
nee. I 

I  also  Join  him  in  endorsing  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  who  speaks  with 
great  pride  of  his  State  and  the  people 
who  work  In  his  State. 


I  point  out  Borg-Wamer  is  head- 
quartered in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in 
the  Chicago  area,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  that  corporation. 

But  there  Is  no  question  we  have  to 
move  ahead  in  the  synthetics  fuel 
area.  We  have  to  create  altemaUves. 
As  a  Naticm  we  have  yet  reaJly  to 
devise  an  energy  policy.  We  ought  to 
be  using  the  coal  of  West  Virginia  and 
Illinois  much  more  than  we  are  and 
the  coal  of  Virginia  and  Wyoming 
much  more  than  we  are  particularly 
that  Wyoming  coal,  since  Senator 
Sncpsoii  is  on  the  floor  right  now. 

But  I  have  confidence  in  Tom  Corco- 
ran; he  is  an  uncommonly  fine  public 
servant.  I  am  pleased  the  President 
has  nomtoated  him  and  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  in  support  of 
him. 

That  you.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  for  this  cour- 
tesy.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  ^^th- 
out  objection  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HOMIIIATIOHS     OF     THOMAS     COKCOKAM,     DUC 
HKICRL.  AITD  PAUL  WKBSTBI  MAC  AVOT  TO  EX 

Mnrans  or  tbx  soaks  or  niRxcioas  or  tbx 

STRTHKTIC  FUXLS  COKPOKATIOH 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  provide  this  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  nominations  of  the 
Honorable  Thomas  Corcoran,  Mr.  Eric 
Reichl.  and  Mr.  Paul  Webster  MacA- 
voy to  be  Members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. 

On  May  3,  1985,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  held  a 
hearing  to  consider  the  three  nomi- 
nees, and  on  June  12,  1985,  the  com- 
mittee ordered  the  nominations  favor- 
ably reported  by  a  vote  of  17  yeas,  0 
nays. 

The  three  nominees  each  bring 
unique  qualifications  to  the  SFC 
Board  of  Directors.  The  SFC  recently 
undertook  a  restructuring  and  rescop- 
ing  of  its  program,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  diverse  expertise  of  these 
nominees  will  assure  that  the  SFC  fo- 
cuses on  its  principle  objective,  the 
conxmercialization  of  synthetic  fuels. 
In  that  regard,  had  Congress  wanted  a 
pilot  plant  or  semiworks  program,  it 
would  have  left  the  program  in  the 
Department  of  Energy,  rather  than 
creating  an  independent  Corporation. 

During  the  hearings,  each  nominee 
committed  himself  to  this  commercial- 


ization objective,  which  is  vital  if  we 
are  to  establish  the  neoeHary  Infra- 
structure that  will  wawoti  a  synthetic 
fuels  industry  onoe  the  SFC  goes  out 
of  business. 

Thomas  Corcoran  served  as  a  Coo- 
gressman  for  8  years,  and  participated 
actively  in  the  formulation  of  ««m«»»^i 
enogy  policy  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Foasfl  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
Prior  to  his  congrfslonal  service.  Tom 
Corcoran  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
Chicago-North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co..  a  publldy  held  corporation. 
This  hands-on  management  experi- 
ence can  help  improve  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  management  at 
the  SFC.  Mr.  Corcoran's  ccnnmltment 
to  the  established  goals  of  the  SFC  is 
demonstrated  by  his  statement  that: 

I  am  committed  to  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  CorpcHmUim  as  expitstd  in  the  Eueisy 
Security  Act.  which  rdate  to  the  need  to  es- 
tablish a  national  capability  to  moduoe  syn- 
thetic fuels  economically,  cleanly  and  on  a 
large  aeale. 

In  turn.  Mr.  President,  Eric  Reichl. 
an  engineering  consultant,  brbigs  to 
the  SFC  40  years  of  exiierienoe  in  coal 
conversion  technologies.  A»  a  civilian 
Navy  technician  from  December  1944 
to  June  1945.  Mr.  Reichl  was  reqxmsi- 
ble  for  gathering  all  available  informa- 
tion on  the  Oerman  synthetic  fuels  in- 
dustry, including  current  technology 
and  R&D  efforts.  Mr.  Reichl  then 
spent  30  years  at  Consolidation  Coal 
Co.  where  he  worked  to  secure  and 
expand  the  use  of  coal,  and  gained  val- 
uable, experience  with  virtually  all 
major  coal  conversion  technologies. 
Mr.  Reichl  has  spent  virtually  his 
entire  career  in  areas  closely  related  to 
synfuels  technology  or  on  research 
and  development  of  sjmthetics.  On  the 
basis  of  this  extensive  experience  Mr. 
Reichl  has  stated  that: 

We  need  to  buOd  and  run  complete  plants 
using  full,  ocmmerelal  scale  equipment 
which  can  then  be  safely  replicated  or  ex- 
panded In  the  future. 

Finally,  Paul  Webster  BCacAvoy  is 
current^  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Management,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  New  York,  and 
brings  to  the  Board  broad  experience 
in  the  areas  of  oiergy  economies  and 
industrial  management.  He  has 
worked  extensively  with  the  nuclear 
reactor  development  programs  and  a 
large  scale  deodting  development  pro- 
granL  Mr.  MacAvoy  brings  to  the  SFC 
a  capability  to  provide  sound  analyti- 
cal foundation  for  evaluation  of  the 
total  economy-wide  gains  and  coats  of 
investment  in  synthetic  fuels  technol- 
ogy. Mr.  MacAvoy  shares  the  commit- 
ment of  the  other  nominees  that  each 
project  assisted  by  the  SFC  should  be 
of  commercial  scale. 

iix.  President,  each  of  these  nomi- 
nees were  recess  appointed  by  the 
President  on  November  28, 1984.  Their 


fonnal  nominations  woe  transmitted 
to  the  Soiate  on  January  3.  1966. 
Tliey  have  been  serving  on  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Coroporatitm  Board  since 
that  time. 

Recent  actkms  of  the  newly  reconsti- 
tuted Board  of  Directors  are  encourag- 
ing. In  its  first  meeting  on  December 
13.  1984.  the  new  Board  undertook  to 
update  the  SFCs  Statement  of  Objec- 
tives and  Principles.  This  Statement^ 
adopted  by  the  Board  on  January  16, 
1985  outlines  its  views  on  the  energy/ 
economic  envlnmment  for  s^ifuels. 
the  SFCs  operational  objectives,  and 
some  principles  that  wfll  govern  future 
Board  decisions  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Statement  be  printed  In 
the  Racoap  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

■nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  VnOi- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
related  action,  on  February  19.  1985. 
the  Board  adtq^ted  a  phase  I  business 
plan  which  identifies  the  combinatkms 
of  synthetic  fuels  resources  and  tech- 
nologies that  are  priority  candidates 
for  financial  support  In  the  Corpora- 
tion's project  develcHRnent  and  assist- 
ance process.  I  ask  that  the  plan  also 
be  printed  in  the  Rsookd  at  the  end  of 
remarks.  The  Board  is  currenUy  for- 
mulating a  comprehensive  strategy 
which  provides  more  detaO  on  the 
types  of  projects  the  Board  expects  to 
develop  in  each  of  the  priority  re- 
source-technology ocnnbinatlons. 

During  extensive  questioning  at  the 
hearing,  it  was  clear  that  the  nomi- 
nees are  fully  supportive  of  the  unique 
role  of  the  SFC  in  the  omunerciallza- 
tion  of  synthetic  fuels.  Mr.  Corcoran 
stated: 

I  am  proud  of  the  progress  the  new  Board 
has  made  in  four  months  and  am  confident 
that,  given  some  time  snd  leadeiBhip  fton 
the  Corporation,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a 
set  of  oost-effecUve,  commercial  projects 
that  wfll  give  the  naUon  a  sound  synthetic 
fuels  Insurance  policy. 

Mr.  MacAvoy  stated  that  what  was 
necessary  to  convince  him  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  synthetic  fuels  develop- 
ment strategy  was  that  there  existed  a 
strategic  plan  which  could  produce 
present  value  benefits  in  excess  of  the 
proqiective  outlays  of  Federal  funds 
supporting  the  program.  Mr.  MacAvoy 
added  that: 

I  have  determined  to  my  satisfaction  that 
the  Business  Flan  for  phase  I  of  the  SFC 
Development  Program  has  the  prospect  of 
producing  such  results. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  nominee's 
also  recognizes  the  need  to  develop 
eastern  coaL  The  role  of  eastern  coal 
Is  pivotal  to  the  total  X3J&.  energy 
supply.  The  nominees  recognize  the 
role  of  eastern  coal  as  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  important  energy  re- 
sources and  a  resource  with  great  po- 
tential as  a  feedstock  for  synthetic 
fuels  production.  Mr.  Corcoran  and 
Mr.  MacAvoy  both  expressed  their  dis- 
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appointment  that  more  has  not  been 
done  with  eastern  coal  to  date.  They 
pledged  that  the  Board  would  give 
high  priority  to  development  of  some 
sound,  cost-effective  projects  using 
eastern  coal  soon.  Mr.  Reichl  observed 
that  "for  the  near  term  the  main  use 
of  these  coals  will  continue  to  be  for 
generation  of  electricity.  Eastern  coals 
will  also  continue  to  remain  the  main 
source  of  coke  for  the  steel  industry. 
New  technologies  for  cleaner  use  and 
some  which  can  be  viewed  best  as  syn- 
thetic fuel  systems,  will  become  avail- 
able to  solve  the  notorious  sulfur  prob- 
lems associated  with  certain  eastern 
coals.  Both  DOE  and  SFC  will  be  in- 
volved in  developing  these  technol- 
ogies—including gasification  with 
either  air  or  oxygen.  Eastern  coals  are 
also  especially  good  feedstocks  for 
direct  hydrogenatlon.  When  SFC  de- 
velops a  project  of  this  tjrpe  it  will 
most  likely  be  in  the  East." 

Mr.  President,  each  of  the  three 
nominees  has  fidly  complied  with  the 
committee's  rules  requiring  submittal 
of  a  financial  disclosure  report  and  a 
detailed  information  statement.  On 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  I  am  pleased 
to  recommend  Senate  approval  of 
these  Presidential  nominations. 

Exhibit  1 
VJB.  Brmrtanc  Fdkls  Coipoiatioh,  Boaks 

or  Dtoctois.  SxATSMBn  or  Oancnvn 

Am  FUHcmES 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VJS.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  is  reevaluating  the 
SPC  program  In  light  of  recent  Congrnslon- 
al  actions  and  changes  In  the  outlook  for 
synthetic  fuels.  To  help  interested  parties 
understand  the  Board's  reasoning  as  It  un- 
dertakes this  reevaluation,  the  Board  out- 
lines here  tU  views  on  the  energy/economic 
envtronment  for  synfuels.  the  SFCs  oper- 
ational objectives,  and  some  principles  that 
will  govern  Board  decisions. 

THK  BixaoT/icoiioiac  Kmrntoinixin 

The  value  of  synfuels  depends  on  the 
supply,  demand  and  price  of  energy,  par- 
ticularly oil  and  natural  gas.  The  outlook 
for  these  fuels  has  improved  dramatically  in 
recent  years,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
regulation of  energy  markets.  At  the 
present  time: 

Market  forces  are  keeping  oQ  and  gas 
prices  well  below  the  cost  of  synfuels,  and 
are  expected  to  continue  doing  so  for  a 
decade  or  more.  However,  sometime  around 
the  end  of  this  century,  normal  supply  and 
demand  forces  could  increase  world  oil 
prices  enough  to  make  synfuels  economical- 
ly attractive;  the  faster  and  more  efficiently 
synfuels  production  can  be  expanded  at  that 
time,  the  greater  the  economic  payoff  to  the 
nation. 

Unpredictable  changes  in  energy  supply 
and  demand  could  cause  world  oil  prices  to 
increase  sharply  at  any  time.  Sjoifuels 
cannot  help  much  with  short-term  disrup- 
tions (Le.,  of  a  year  or  so),  which  are  better 
handled  with  the  existing  strategic  reserve 
program:  however.  If  a  price  increase  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  several  years,  production 
of  some  types  of  synfuels  might  be  expand- 
ed qulAly  enough  to  be  of  value. 

Near-term  world  oil  prices  are  affected  by 
expectations  about  future  supply,  demand 


and  #rice.  There  is  no  economic  reason  to 
keep  valuable  oU  In  the  ground  unlen  it  is 
expeeted  to  be  worth  much  more  later 
ther^ore.  development  of  credible  national 
syntaetlc  fuels  options  for  the  future  can 
help  limit  current  energy  prices,  whether  or 
not  they  add  signiflcantly  to  near-term  pro- 
duction. 

At  fcny  likely  energy  prices,  synfuels  pro- 
duction will  not  be  able  to  expand  rapidly 
and  Efficiently  until  some  pioneer  projects 
have  Ibeen  built  and  operated.  Such  plants 
are  n^ceasary  to  determine  which  resources, 
techifilogleB  and  locations  are  best,  what  Is 
environmentally  and  socially  aoo^>table, 
how  (jo  do  what  should  be  done,  and  what  It 
will  olwt.  Private  firms  would  eventually  un- 
dertake some  projects  on  their  own,  for 
their  pwn  proprietary  purpases:  but  It  would 
be  n^uiy  yean  before  enough  firms  knew 
enough  about  synfuels  to  allow  national 
prodifctlon  to  expand  quickly  and  efficient- 
ly. 

considerations  persuade  the  Board 
following: 

lels  projects  are  not  likely  to  be  at- 
stand-alone  investments  in  the 
iture;  the  economics  and  the  technol- 
base  are  both  Inadequate, 
synfuels  Industry  is  not  likely  to 
before  the  end  of  the  century; 
howeier,  the  energy  outlook  could  change 
at  any  time,  making  It  desirable  to  increase 
rapidly  production  from  some  synfuels  op- 
tions. 

Th*e  is  a  national  interest  in  a  national 
syntlKtic  fuels  capability  that  the  market 
alone  may  not  fully  accomplish:  such  a  na- 
tional capability  would  be  valuable  if  and 
when  energy  prices  increase  enough,  and 
could  even  help  delay  and  limit  energy  price 
increases. 

The  energy  outlook,  the  lead-times  in- 
volve4  in  synfuels,  and  the  critical  role  of 
pioneer  plants  suggest  that  some  public  in- 
vestment In  synfuels  is  economically  Justi- 
fied now;  however,  the  timing,  number  and 
type  of  specific  projects  that  should  be  as- 
sisted with  public  funds  depend  on  the  mag- 
nitude, likelihood  and  timing  of  benefiU  the 
natloa  will  obtain  from  alternative  pro- 
grams, and  will  be  different  for  each  of  the 
synfuels  options. 

^Hx  arc's  omtATioiiAL  oaracnvis 

In  ight  of  the  energy /economic  outlook 
and  vie  changes  Congress  has  made,  the 
SFC's  basic  objectives  in  its  near-term  pro- 
gram are  to: 

Establish  a  national  synfuels  capability 
that  Will  allow  private  Industry  to  expand 
prodilctlon  efficiently  and  in  an  environ- 
mentally acceptable  maimer  when  econom- 
ics ormational  interests  dictate. 

Imilrove  the  national  capability  to  in- 
creaaO  production  rapidly  fnnn  selected  syn- 
fuels ioptlons  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  In- 
creaao  In  world  oil  prices  that  is  expected  to 
persist  for  several  years. 

In  more  operational  terms,  in  pursuit  of 
these  basic  objectives  the  SPC  program  will 
be  designed  to: 

Imorove  the  national  base  of  knowledge 
and  experience  about  both  the  technologi- 
id  environmental  aq>ects  of  selected 
Is  options,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
and  environmental  uncertainties 
;ht  limit  the  rate  and  extent  of  syn- 
iroductlon  nationally. 

Assure   that   commerdal-acale   processes 
and  BTOJects  are  designed.  buQt  and  operat- 
stfccessfully;  however,  while  experience 
Eommerclal-acale  facilities  is  essential. 


ed 

with 


Individual  SPC-supported  projects  and  the 


SFC 


>rogram  overall  should  be  no  larger  or 
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more  costlir  than  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  SFC's  I  lasic  objectives. 

Explore  i  diverse  mix  of  resources,  tech- 
nologies ai  d  geographic  regions,  because  it 
is  unknowii  at  present  which  options  wHl  ul- 
timately prove  to  be  worth  commercial  de- 
veloixnent:  however,  not  every  idea  or 
option  is  worth  the  investment  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  the  SFC  will  make  Judgments 
about  bowj  much  of  what  kind  of  diversity 
should  be  i, 

projects  continue  operating 
learn  and  teach  their  lessons 
le  people  and  organization 
■nd  maintained:  a  real  syn- 
for  the  nation  will  exist  only 
when,  and  I  as  long  as.  commercial  projects 
and  experienced  people  are  active  in  the  In- 
dustry. 

•re  Dicisioii  raiMcirLxs 

In  deflnlag  a  strategy  and  business  plan  to 
accomplish'  the  objectives  outlined  above, 
the  Board  will  apply  the  following  princi- 
ples. 

Maricet  Ibrces  should  and  will  determine 
which  synfuels  options  are  expended,  and 
how  fast.  Once  the  base  of  knowledge  and 
experience  has  been  laid:  however,  the  best 
synfuels  oOUons  for  the  SFC  to  assist  are 
not  necesi«rlly  those  that  are  most-nearly 
profitable  In  the  short  term  or  that  are 
most  favorOd  by  sponsors  seeking  SFC  sup- 
port. 

The  SF^  will  make  iU  decisions  and 
commit  it»  funds  when  it  Is  most  effective 
and  economically  efficient  to  do  so.  in  light 
of  the  llkMy  Uinlng  of  future  energy,  tech- 
nological ud  business  developments;  the 
cumulathrw  development  of  t^oh^t^i  toA  or- 
ganlaaUomil  capability  In  a  timely  way  re- 
quires continuity  and  a  long-term  perspec- 
Ove.         J 

The  SFC  wHl  commit  no  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  than  necessary  to  develop 
synfuels  options  the  nation  needs.  This  re- 
quires thM  the  SFC  limit  its  financial  sup- 
port to  those  options: 

Tliat,  In  |conu>etltion  with  others,  are  po- 
tentially of  national  significance  as  substi- 
tutes for  mtural  oO  or  gas  In  a  reasonable 
time  framei  and 

In  which]  the  SFC  can  significantly  reduce 
the  Inefficiencies  and  lead-times  involved  in 
any  future  commercial  exiNuislon.  No 
project  win  be  assisted  Just  "because  It  Is 
there,"  because  the  SFC  has  "enough" 
money  to  do  it,  or  because  it  Is  different; 
each  project  must  satisfy  both  the  program 
principles  outlined  above  and  the  following 
project  guidelines. 

Each  prefect  assisted  must  make  a  cost-ef- 
fective contribution  to  the  SFC  program, 
by:  j 

Adding  ngniflcant  new  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience about  a  nationally  important  syn- 
fuels optioo.  with  no  more  duplication  than 
necessary  1k>  provide  eff Ideat  amounts  of  in- 
surance and  competition. 

Assuring  I  that  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence generated  will  be  generally  available  to 
help  subseeuent  projects  by  other  sponsors. 

Being  nojlarger  or  more  costly  than  neces- 
sary. I 

Having  t|ie  best  possible  financial  terms 
for  the  esp,  lnclu<Ung  equitable  sharing  of 
profits  from  favorable  events. 

Each  project  assisted  must  be  sound  as  an 
industrial  imdertaking  and  hence  must  sat- 
isfy stringent  criteria,  including  criteria  re- 
garding:    ' 

Teehnoldgy  Data  Base:  Scale-up  of  equip- 
ment (especially  for  handling  solids)  is  In- 
herently rfsky.  For  flrst-of-a-klnd  commer- 


dal-scale  facilities,  extensive  technological 
data  Is  essential  to  support  the  design  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  plant  mlsoperatlon  or  ad- 
verse environmental  Impact. 

Competence  of  %>onsor.  Synfuels  projects 
Involve  design,  construction  and  operation 
of  large,  complex  plants;  demonstrated  ex- 
perience and  commitment  from  the  spon- 
sors' top  management  are  required  to  assure 
success. 

Financial  Strength:  Sponsors  must  have 
sufficient  financial  commitment  to  a  project 
to  provide  a  strong  incentive  to  perform, 
and  must  have  sufficient  financial  resources 
to  deal  with  unforeseen  costs. 

COMCLUSIOHS 

It  is  the  view  of  the  Board  that  applica- 
tion of  the  objectives  and  principles  out- 
lined above  will  result  in  a  dlvenified.  tech- 
nically sound  and  environmentally  accepta- 
ble synfuels  program  that  will  give  the 
nation  the  sycduels  capability  it  needs,  with 
the  funds  that  are  currently  available. 

U.S.  SnrrHxnc  Fdxls  Cokfobatioii  Phasx  I 
BusnnssPuM 
nmoDDcnoR 

This  Business  Plan  sets  forth  the  views  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VS.  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  on  the  synthetic  fuel  re- 
sources and  technologies  that  are  candi- 
dates for  Corporation  support  in  Phase  I— 
that  Is.  with  the  Corporation's  current  obli- 
gation authority.  In  developing  this  Plan, 
the  Board  has  been  guided  by  the  State- 
ment of  Objectives  and  Principles  adopted 
on  January  IS,  1985.  Future  Board  decisions 
on  solicitations  and  projects  will  determine 
the  allocation  of  financial  assistance  among 
resources  and  technologies  and,  ultimately, 
to  specific  projects. 

In  setting  Its  program  priorities,  the 
Board  began  with  the  primary  objective  of 
assuring  that  the  nation  will  have  knowl- 
edge about  and  experience  with  at  least  one 
method  of  processing  each  of  the  most  im- 
portant synthetic  fuels  resources.  Once  this 
is  assured,  a  different  technology  for  proc- 
essing the  same  generic  resource  may  be 
considered  if  It  has  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant economic  advantages  or  is  applicable  to 
different  and  Important  subcategories  of 
the  resource. 

The  attached  table  displays,  and  the  text 
of  this  document  discusses,  the  combina- 
tions of  resources  and  technologies  that  are 
candidates  for  Corporation  support  in  the 
Phase  I  program.  It  is  the  Board's  conclu- 
sion that,  for  some  of  these  combinations. 
Information  and  experience  are  adeqtuite 
for  the  private  sector  to  develop  commercial 
projects  when  and  as  market  factors  dictate, 
and  hence  no  further  Corporation  support 
Is  required  in  Phase  I.  For  other  combina- 
tions. It  is  the  Board's  view  that  Corpora- 
tion assistance  to  the  right  kind  of  project 
could  significantly  and  economically  en- 
hance the  nation's  synthetic  fuels  d^Mibil- 
Ity;  for  these,  the  Corporation  will  specify 
how  and  when  it  intends  to  solicit  and  select 
projects,  including  any  further  definition  of 
desired  project  characteristics.  For  yet 
other,  lower-priority  combinations,  the 
Bou^  sees  no  need  to  solicit  projects  but  is 
willing  to  consider  specific  projects  that 
may  offer  special  advantages  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Notwithstanding  the  Board's  expressed 
desire  to  develop  projects  utilizing  specific 
resource-technology  combinations,  the  Cor- 
poration will  support  only  projects  that 
meet  Its  standards  of  technical  and  financial 
strength.  Furthermore,  any  project  assisted 


within  a  resource-technology  combination 
desired  by  the  Board  must  demonstrate  that 
It  can  provide  the  ixragrammatic  benefits  ex- 
pected. Competing  demands  on  funds  or  ab- 
sence of  suitable  projects  may  preclude  Cor- 
poration isslstanre  for  one  or  more  of  the 
combinations  that  the  Board  would  like  to 
include  in  its  Phase  I  program. 

In  some  Instanf^s,  It  may  be  desirable  to 
support  more  than  one  jtroject  Involving  the 
same  resource-technology  oomblnaUon— for 
example,  where  Important  subcategories  of 
a  generic  resource  preaent  different  techni- 
cal or  environmental  problems.  Further- 
more, for  the  most  important  resource-tech- 
nology combinations,  more  than  one  project 
may  be  undertaken  to  enhance  competition, 
to  insure  against  unforeseen  problems,  to 
gain  experience  with  Improved  processes  or 
to  provide  continuity  In  the  program. 

Regional  diversity  in  projects  will  result 
naturally  from  pursuit  of  the  Important 
synthetic  fuels  resources,  which  are  widely 
distributed  across  the  nation.  The  Board  Is 
confident  that  its  program  wiU  provide  valu- 
able experience  with  synthetic  fuels  produc- 
tion In  a  wide  variety  of  physical,  environ- 
mental and  social  settings. 

In  developing  Its  program,  the  Board  has 
reoogniaed  the  need  to  assure  the  environ- 
mental acceptability  of  the  production  and 
use  of  synthetic  fuels.  The  limited  number 
of  diverse  projects  expected  in  Phase  I  will 
provide  commerdal-ecale  experience  with  a 
variety  of  environmental  situations  and  con- 
trol measures.  The  Board  wHl  continue  to 
consider  environmental  factors  carefully,  to 
assure  that  individual  projects  are  environ- 
mentally acceptable  and  that  the  necessary 
information  about  environmental  impacts 
and  control  technologies  is  developed. 

COAL  HXSOUaCKS  AlTD  TECHHOLOOm 

For  analysis  of  synthetic  fuels  options, 
the  important  coal  resources  are  the  bitumi- 
nous coals  of  the  Midcontlnent  region,  the 
bituminous  coals  of  the  Appalachian  region 
(many  of  which  are  more  caking  and  leas  re- 
active than  Midcontlnent  coals),  and  the 
Bubbltuminous  coals  and  Hgnlt.ee  with  large 
concentrations  in  the  western  and  southern 
regions.  Huge  quantities  of  each  of  these 
three  coals  are  readily  available  and  widely 
distributed.  The  principal  technical  ap- 
proaches to  using  these  coal  resources  for 
synthetic  fuels  are  discussed  below. 

Introductory  Comment  on  Coal  Technolo- 
gy: Conversion  of  coal  to  gaseous  and  liquid 
fuels  has  been  developed  alcmg  two  princi- 
pal technical  routes  (plus  some  other  routes, 
such  as  coal-llquld  slurry  fuels).  In  the  "in- 
direct" route,  the  Initial  step  is  gaslficaUon 
of  the  coal,  followed  by  clean-up  and  uiv 
gradlng  of  the  raw  gas.  The  "direct"  route 
adds  hydrogen  (usualy  obtained  by  gasifica- 
tion of  coal  or  process  residues)  directly  to 
the  coal  under  high  pressure.  There  Is  no 
agreement  regarding  the  ultimate  superiori- 
ty of  either  route;  but  there  is  agreement 
that  the  Indirect  route  la  currently  more  de- 
veloped and  ready  for  commercial  applica- 
tion. Therefore,  the  Indirect  route  will  re- 
ceive the  major  attention  in  the  Cortwra- 
tlon's  Phase  I  coal  program. 

In  the  indirect  conversion  of  coal  to  syn- 
thetic fuels,  the  critical  step  is  gasification. 
Once  the  coal  has  been  gasified  and  the  raw 
gas  cleaned,  a  wide  range  of  final  products. 
InclutUng  gasoline,  methanol,  turbine  and 
boUer  fuels,  chemical  feedstocks  and  syn- 
thetic natural  gas.  can  be  syntheslaed  in  a 
variety  of  commerelal  or  near-oommerdal 
processes.  These  "down-stream"  synthesis 
processes  are  essentially  Independent  of  the 
gaslf  ier  used,  except  that  they  generally  op- 


erate under  pressure,  providing  a  significant 
economic  i>remlum  for  pressuriied  gasifica- 
tion. The  emphasis  in  the  Corporation's 
Phase  I  program  will  be  on  assuring  that 
satisfactory  technology  is  in  band  to  gasify 
under  pressure  the  major  U^S.  coal  re- 
sources, leaving  It  to  the  market  to  deter- 
mine which  final  products  should  be  pro- 
duced in  any  specific  project.  However,  the 
Board  recognizes  the  national  Importance  of 
transportation  fuels,  and  hence  will  give 
some  preference  within  the  coal  program  to 
projects  that  Include  production  of  such 
fuels. 

Fixed  Bed  Gasification  (Dry  Bottom): 
Tills  technology  is  applicable  to  subWtiunln- 
ous  coal  and  lignite,  which  generally  are 
highly  reactive  and  do  not  swell  and  cake 
during  proceasinr,  it  cannot  process  all  of 
the  coal  fines  that  are  a  large  fraction  of  aU 
mined  coal.  There  is  substantial  experience 
with  the  Lurgl  version  in  South  Africa;  the 
Oreat  Plains  project  has  built  such  Lurgi 
gaslf iers  and  is  beginning  to  operate  them 
at  capacity.  The  Board  concludes  that  this 
technology  is  developed  to  the  pttot  where 
the  private  sectw  can  develop  it  as  economi- 
cally Justified,  and  hence  there  is  no  need  to 
Include  In  the  Phase  I  program  any  projects 
beyond  those  already  under  oonsideratton. 

Fixed  Bed  Oasificattoo  (Slagging):  This 
technology  evolved  from  dry  bottom  fixed 
bed  gasification  It  Is  applicable  to  If  rear- 
tlve  bituminous  coals  and  can  be  rtfaigned 
for  use  with  either  caking  or  nan-caUng 
coals.  A  300  ton  per  day  pilot  plant  has  op- 
erated and  a  larger  demonstration  plant  wtD 
som  operate  in  Oreat  Britain.  Oompared  to 
other  gasificatkm  tedinologies  (Le..  en- 
trained flow  gasification  such  as  Texaco), 
this  approach  may  be  appUcalde  to  fewer 
types  of  coal  but  may  ultimately  lie  more  ec- 
onomical because  it  uaes  substantially  leas 
oxygen,  a  major  cost  item.  It  is  the  Board'a 
view  that  a  project  using  this  technology 
would  enhance  national  capaiiHity  to  uae 
plentiful  VS.  coals  and  should  be  Included 
in  the  Phase  I  program. 

Entrained  Flow  Ossification  (Slurry 
Peed):  This  technology  is  represented  ge- 
nerically  by  the  Texaco  gaslfier.  In  different 
versions,  it  can  process  most  Utuminoos 
coals  and  has  been  extensively  tested  with 
lignite.  Corporatlon-aasiBted  projects  are 
employing  versitms  of  this  teelmology  using 
bituminous  coal  (Cool  Water)  and  subbitu- 
minous  coal  (Dow  Syngas).  Another  project 
(Tennessee-Eastman)  is  operatliig  commer- 
cially without  Corporation  asststanre  using 
bituminous  ooaL  The  Board  concludes  that 
this  technology  Is  developed  to  the  pcrtnt 
where  the  private  sector  can  develop  It  as 
economically  Justified,  and  hence  there  is 
no  need  to  Include  further  projects  using  it 
In  the  Phase  I  program. 

Entrained  Flow  Gasification  (Dry  Feed): 
Because  this  technology  does  not  Inject 
liquid  water  into  the  gaslfier,  it  saves  on 
oostiy  oxygen  with  any  coal  and  can  process 
coals  with  a  high  inherent  water  content 
(I.e..  lignite).  Mature  versions  of  the  tech- 
nology have  operated  only  at  low  pressure; 
pressurised  pDot  plants  have  operated  suc- 
cessfully and  others  are  being  planned. 
Compared  to  other,  more  mature  ways  of 
processing  coal  under  pressure  (Le.,  fixed 
l)ed  gasification,  such  as  lAirgi).  pressurised 
versions  of  this  technology  may  be  particu- 
larly economic  for  processing  coal  contain- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  fines.  It  Is  the 
Board's  view  that  a  project  using  this  tech- 
nology would  enhance  national  capability  to 
use  plentiful  U.S.  coals  and  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  Phase  I  program. 
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Ruld  Bed  Oulflcattaa:  Tbia  technolocy 
«np»oc«i  aU  typM  of  ooal.  hu  lower 
ozjnen  raqulnment*  tluui  entnined  flow 
ttmOan  and  may  ttave  potential  for  ii«<«y 
fcry  high  capadtjr  eqidment  ICatme  ver- 
notm  ham  operated  only  at  atmoepberlc 
prnMuu;  eiperienee  with  the  technology 
under  preaure  !■  limited  to  amall  pilot 
planta.  although  a  larger  demonstration 
^t  la  acheduled  to  begin  operation  moo 
in  Oennanjr.  It  ia  the  Board's  view  that  a 
project  iHhig  thli  technology  (and  giving 
fecial  attenttao  to  the  acale-up  rtaka  in- 
volved) would  wwHaiM^  natlflinal  capability 
to  uae  plentiful  VJB.  coals  and  should  be  In- 
duded  in  the  Phase  I  pragiam. 

Direct  Hydrngenatlon:  The  liquefaction  of 
coal  by  direct  hydrogenatlon  has  beoi  ex- 
tenstvdy  piloted  in  the  VJB.  and  abroad. 
Compared  to  other  synthetic  fuels  process- 
es, it  Is  a  mechanically  difficult  process,  in- 
vtriving  all  the  caste  and  problems  of  coal 
nslflcatiop  (because  the  hydrogen  is  usual- 
ly obtained  by  gasification)  plus  many 
others  related  to  the  high  pressure  required 
in  the  key  step.  Although  direct  hydrogens' 
tioo  may  eventually  prove  to  have  higher 
etfleleney  andmater  scale  economies  than 
indirect  converslan  pmoesses,  in  present 
oonceptians  it  cannot  compete  «''«~«'«~"r 
with  taidlreet  processus.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  gain  experience  with  this  technology, 
which  has  a  kng  record  of  use  with  coal  and 
in  oQ  refining  The  Board  "nrttlnuw  to  be 
Interested  in  direct  hydrogenatlan.  but  does 
not  consider  it  likely  that  viable  projects 
using  it  wm  be  devdoped  in  time  to  be  in- 
ehided  in  the  PlMse  I  program. 

Ooal-WatCT  Slurries:  Finely-ground  coal 
mixed  with  water  and  small  ^mmmt^  of  ad- 
dittves  can  be  Injected  Into  boOers  and  other 
furnaces  as  a  substitute  for  otL  The  market 
for  this  use  of  ooal  is  primarily  In  ezlstinc, 
large,  oll-buming  industrial  and  utility  boil- 
ers that  can  be  suitably  modified.  However, 
potential  users,  espertally  utilities,  are  re- 
luctant to  undertake  the  coste  snd  risks  of 
converting  to  ooal-water  slurries  untU  the 
techntdogy  has  been  demonstrated  In  utili- 
ty-scale boOers.  The  Corporation  has  re- 
ceived several  proposals  in  response  to  a  so- 
licitation for  coal-water  slurry  projects,  and 
there  is  interest  among  some  potoitial  sup- 
pliers of  coal-water  fuels  in  projecte  that 
might  moceed  with  little  or  no  Corporation 
support,  particularly  in  industrial  applica- 
tions. However,  recent  information  concern- 
ing the  plans  and  needs  of  both  potential 
suppliers  snd  potential  users  of  coal-water 
fuels  suggeste  that  there  are  still  significant 
and  unique  maitet  obstacles  to  the  commer- 
cial appUeation  of  coal-water  fuel  technolo- 
gy in  utilities.  The  Corporation  may  be  able 
to  play  a  useful  role  in  overcoming  these  ob- 
Btaelea:  but.  if  It  is  to  do  so  without  Interfer- 
ing with  the  eff (Hts  of  the  private  sector,  it 
must  develop  sppropriate.  Innovative  ways 
to  use  Ite  authorities.  Tliaef ore.  the  Board 
is  stffl  considering  how  best  to  proceed  with 
coal-water  fuels  in  Phase  L 

Other  Coal  Resources  and  Technologies: 
In  addition  to  the  coals  snd  technologies 
fliscussed  above,  there  are  other  coal  re- 
sources, particularly  anthracite  and  peat, 
that  can  be  used  to  produce  synthetic  fuels 
and  there  are  other  approaches  to  coal  con- 
version in  vsrious  stages  of  development 
snd  with  varying  potentiaL  On  the  basis  of 
current  knowledge  and  experience,  the 
Board  sees  no  need  actively  to  seek  other  re- 
sources or  technologies  for  coal  conversion, 
but  is  open  to  idess  that  have  the  potential 
for  significant  improvements  in  the  nation's 
ability  to  produce  synthetic  fuels  In  an  eco- 
nomic and  environmentally  acceptable  way. 
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OkLSRAU 

TlU  VB.  has  large  quantities  of  aooemible 
ofl  4iale  in  western  reglaos  and  smaller  (but 
stm'  significant)  quantities  of  leaner  oO 
shal^  aceessiUe  via  surface  mining  in  the 
east!  The  principal  technical  approoehea  to 
mintig  and  pneeasing  eaai  of  these  re- 
souifees  are  discussed  below. 

Ofl  Shale  lUninr  Although  eastern  oil 
shal#  can  be  surface  mined.  Uttle  neeck  to 
be  Igamed  about  this  process.  ICost  of  the 
western  VA.  shale  resource  is  not  sfrwslhUi 
via  i|irfaoe  mining  and  hence  must  be  either 
mln4d  by  underground  methods  or  proc- 
essed in  situ.  Underground  mining  of  shale 
is  different  from  ooal  Mining  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  thitkness  of  shale  beds  and  the 
bugd  quantities  of  rock  that  must  be  moved: 
but  ft  is  similar  to  the  mining  of  other  min- 
erav  such  as  copper  ore.  Tht  Parachute 
Cree^  Phase  I  project  Is  mining  shale  under- 
grouhd  <m  a  commercial  scale.  It  is  the 
Boaitl's  view  that,  once  commercial  scale 
shal#  mining  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Pars^ute  Creek  Phase  I  project,  under- 
ground mining  technology  will  not  be  a  sig- 
nificant constraint  on  shale  ofl  production. 

Suffaoe  Retorting  of  Western  Shale:  Any 
type  of  oil  shale  can  be  mined  and  then 
proosssed  in  a  surface  retort.  A  simple  tech- 
nology (Petroslx)  for  processing  coarse 
shal*  has  operated  successfully  in  BrsaO  on 
shald  similar  to  eastern  VA.  shsle  snd  could 
be  applied  commerrlslly  to  western  or  east- 
em  ttA  shales.  A  commercial-scale  project 
(Parachute  Creek  Phase  I)  using  a  different 
technology  (Union  B)  on  coarse  western 
sbslahss  been  imdertaken  and  is  now  going 
through  a  difficult  start-up  period.  Neither 
of  tliese  technologies  can  process  all  the 
fine  shale  produced  in  the  mining  process 
and  pelther  recovers  the  carbon  that  re- 
maina  on  the  shale  after  retorting;  technol- 
ogies that  can  handle  fine  ahale  and/or  re- 
cover the  carbon  are  less  proven  but  should 
have  significant  economic  advantages.  It  is 
the  board's  view  that  at  least  one  more 
shale  project  (in  addition  to  the 
lUte  Creek  Phase  I  project)  including 
surfsge  retorting  should  be  assisted  in 
Phaaa  I,  provided  that  it  uses  retorting  tech- 
nologic that  Is  different  from  and  offers  ad- 
vantages over  the  Union  B  technology. 

Surface  Retorting  of  Eastern  Shale:  Kast- 
em  U.S.  shale  can  be  processed  in  the  same 
type  of  retorts  applicable  to  western  shale 
but  slelds  much  less  oO  when  treated  this 
way.  however,  it  can  be  surface  mined  and 
is  located  in  regions  that  are  dose  to  akllled 
labor:  tranaportation.  marketing,  water,  etc.. 
making  it  poasible  for  shale  projecte  to  be 
leas  cbstly  hi  the  east.  On  balance,  it  is  the 
Board's  view  that  an  eastern  shale  project  is 
not  ahlgh  priority  tar  the  Phase  I  program, 
but  i$ight  be  of  taiterest  if  It  promised  to 
overo^ne  some  of  eastern  shale's  apparent 
dlsadtantages  relative  to  other  synthetic 
fuels  Resources  or  if  it  offered  significant  ex- 
perie^  with  retorting  technology  applica- 
ble Ux  western  shale. 

True  In  Situ  Retorting  of  Western  Shale: 
Therg  could  be  significant  economic  and  en- 
virongiental  advantages  to  pifimssliiii  ofl 
shale  lln  situ.  The  technology  for  deep  true 
in  sl^  processing  is  stfll  in  ite  taifancy  and 
enouA  minable  shale  existe  to  support 
msny  I  decades  of  large-scale  production  by 
surface  retorting.  However,  there  are  rela- 
tively; smaU  quantities  of  shaUow  shale  that 
nuy  le  accessible  with  smaU-seale  in  situ 
mnce  oes;  it  is  the  Board's  view  that  shaUow 
in  sitg  processtaig  of  ofl  shale  is  worth  con- 
sidering hi  the  Phase  I  program  if  a  strong. 


rdattvdyjtaiexpenshw  project  can  be  devel- 
opecL 

In  Situ  Retorting  of  Western 
Shale:  Thfc  modified  \a.  situ  (lOS)  approach 
to  produqing  shale  ofl  nmsisti  of  mining 
<  tat  surface  retorting  and  retort- 
taig  t)ie  r^st  In  situ.  The  teduMlogy  of  un- 
J  retorting  has  been  demonstrated 
but  ite  pdtentlal  is  stfll  uncertatai.  A  lOS 
int>ject    ^ould    provide    experience    with 

.  .^faoe  retorting  and  underptiund 

retorting.  It  is  the  Board's  view  that  a  lOS 
project  should  be  taiehided  tai  the  Phase  I 
program,  hrovlded  that  it  utfllws  a  surface 
retorting  |echnology  that  Is  different  fhxn 
and  offerl  advantages  over  the  Union  B 
technoli — 

HB&TW  OIL/TAX  SAimS  BBOXmCBS  Am 


ofl  and  tar  sands  resource  cate- 
a  wide  range  of  hydrocarbons, 
h  can  be  recovered  by  in  situ 
some  of  which  require  mining 

processtaig.   The  recoverable 

amount  of  the  resource,  while  ■m^n  com- 
pared to  o4al  and  shale,  is  «<nmp>FffMf  to  re- 
serves of  gonventlonal  ofl  and  gaa.  Hie  re- 
source is  of  potential  taiterest  tai  Phase  I  pri- 
marily bettuse.  once  production  fatrHnignf, 
have  beenlproven.  output  could  be  expand- 
ed relatively  quKAly  tai  response  to  a  sudden 
price  taicrdaae  and  could  make  a  significant 
oontributian  to  natl<mal  ofl  supplies  for 
manyyearf 

In  Situ  Recovery:  Heavy  ofl  (and  limited 
amounte  of  tar  sands  ofl)  is  being  produced 

^  by  processes  that  inject  steam 

bito  the  oH  formation  to  thin  the  ofl  so  that 
it  can  flow  to  the  well  and  be  pumped.  Ac- 
conUngly,  the  Energy  Security  Act  aUows 
the  Cmpo^tion  to  treat  such  production  as 
a  synthetH  fuels  procea  (HoJy  under  certain 
conditions^  The  scale  of  tai  situ  projecte  and 
the  lead  tftnes  Involved  are  not  necessarily 
large  retait^  to  the  private  sector's  capabfll- 
ties.  It  is  tile  Board's  view  that,  by  concen- 
trating onjdeposite  representatives  of  large 
amounte  of  the  resource  and  determining 
how  best  t«  produce  fhmi  these,  the  Corpo- 
ration migfit  tanprove  the  nation's  abfllty  to 
expand  heavy  ofl/tar  ssnds  production  in 
the  event  jof  a  sudden  ofl  price  increase; 
however,  fti  light  of  the  highly  variable 
nature  of  the  resource  and  the  active  inter- 
est of  the  private  sector,  the  Ckirporation 
wfll  proceed  carefully,  to  assure  that  ite  tai- 
volvement  bi  any  particular  case  is  needed 
and  does  add  significantly  to  national  capa- 
bfllty. 

WaaiDt  ahd  Surface  Processtaig.  Near-sur- 
face formations  of  rock  permeated  with  hy- 
drocarbons can  be  mtaied  and  treated  with 
solvente  add/or  heat  to  yield  a  heavy,  tar- 
Uke  substa^  that  can  be  used  as-is  (e.g..  ss 
asphalt)  (tf  can  be  upgraded  taito  lighter 
products.  1^  Canada,  tar  sands  are  mined 
and  proKisitid  on  a  large  commercial  scale. 
VJ&.  tar  saiids  are  not  nearly  as  extenshre  or 
ss  easily  treated  as  the  '"^"■^^n  sands,  but 
analogous  processes  could  be  undertaken 
here.  It  isFthe  Board's  view  that  surfsce 
mining  and  processing  of  tar  sands  may  be 
worth  pursplng  if  sound  projecte  at  reasona- 
ble cost  cai^  be  developed. 
I 
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NOMINATIONB  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK 

BCr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  after  (»ncurring 
with  the  minority  leader,  that  all 
nominations  placed  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy 
identified  on  page  7  of  the  Executive 
Calendar  on  Thursday.  Jime  13,  1985, 
be  conf  inned  en  bloc 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  were 
considered  and  conf  inned  en  bloa 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

NOMniATIOIlS  PLACB)  OM  the  SaCXXTABT'S 

Dbx  a  TBI  An  Fcncx.  Abmt,  Navt 

Air  Force  nominatimis  beginning  Edward 
S.  Bodan.  Jr..  and  ending  Donald  A.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  32. 1985. 

Air  Force  nominaticms  beginning  Jon  K. 
Flununer,  and  ending  Irvin  J.  Roemig, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  Mipeared  in  the  Congresrional 
Record  of  May  22. 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bruce  R. 
Altschuler,  and  ending  Carlos  B.  Zflvetl, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  ivpeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  22, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Donald  A.  Zimmer- 
man, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  snd  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  23, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Richard 
D.  Alston,  and  ending  Benton  P.  Zwart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  (^ngressional 
Record  of  May  22. 1985. 

Air  Force  nominaticms  beginning  John  H. 
CTain,  and  ending  Cynthia  U.  Bonner,  which 
n<Hninations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  5,  1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Calderon.  and  ending  Eugene  O.  Horvath, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  5, 1985. 

Air  Force  ntNninations  beginning  Dennis 
P.  Mceneany,  and  ending  Douglas  B.  Soifer, 
wtilch  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  5, 1985. 


Army  nominations  beginning  Gerald  P. 
Stelter,  and  endtaig  Deborah  M.  Stetts. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  2S.  1985. 

Army  nominations  of  Arthur  D.  Nichol- 
son. Jr.,  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  May  31,  1985,  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  3, 1985. 

Army  nominations  *««giriiih«g  Bdward  J. 
Burke.  Jr..  and  ending  Harold  Wasserman. 
which  nomlnatloos  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Oongresslaaal 
Record  of  June  10. 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Samuel  L. 
Cunningham,  and  ending  Peter  M.  Klara. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Ocagreasional 
Record  of  June  10. 1986. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Joseph  M. 
Muhltch.  and  ending  Doutfas  A.  Root, 
which  nominations  were  reoeived  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CongresBional 
Record  of  May  23. 1985. 

Navy  mmiinatlons  beginning  William  C. 
Brown,  and  ending  Michael  P.  Taylor, 
which  nomlnatioos  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Oaagrsaaional 
Record  of  June  5. 1985. 

Ut.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  cm  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SIBCPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  DAY 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
211.  a  Joint  resolution  recognizing  a 
pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  on  Jtme  14, 
1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  reaolution  (HJ.  Rea.  211)  to  recog- 
nise the  pauae  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance 
as  part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  211). 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  recognizes  the  pause  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  as  part  of  the 
celebration  of  National  Flag  Day.  The 
resolution  is  Identical  to  Senate  Joint 


Resolution  55  that  was  irgwifd  by  the 
Senate  In  the  last  Congress  with  38  co- 
sponsors.  The  other  body  was  unable 
to  complete  action  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55  before  the  Mth  Con- 
gress adjourned.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  has  now  passed  this  resolution 
and  hope  that  the  Soiate  wfll  concur. 

This  year  President  Reagan  will  take 
part  in  Natkmal  Flag  Day  ceremonies 
to  be  held  at  Fort  McHenry  in  Balti- 
more. This  brings  national  recognition 
to  the  efforts  of  volunteers  from  the 
NatkHial  Flag  Day  Ccmunlttee  and  will 
kick,  off  the  national  oeletemtkm  that 
takes  place  starting  with  Flag  Day  and 
ends  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 

Since  these  volunteers  started  the 
campaign  to  make  the  pause  for  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  part  of  Flag  Day. 
the  concept  has  caught  the  imagiwa. 
tioo  of  Americans  all  over  the  country 
and  the  world.  The  qxmsors  estimate 
that  mlllltnis  of  people  have  learned  of 
the  idea  througji  the  media  and  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  service  organi- 
zations. 

These  dedicated  volunteers  see  the 
saying  of  the  31  words  of  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  as  a  reaffirmation  of  our 
national  spirit.  Their  efforts,  and 
those  of  Americans  everywhere  who 
have  participated,  deserve  reoogniticm. 

The  Continential  Coogress,  on  June 
14, 1777,  adopted  an  official  banner  by 
spelling  out  broad  vedfications  for  a 
national  flag.  After  many  years  of 
local  flag  cerononies.  Congress  In  1949 
officially  designated  June  14  as  Na- 
tional nag  Day. 

Flag  Day  observations  before  and 
after  the  1949  congressional  action 
have  traditionally  centered  around  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  nag,  writ- 
ten by  James  B.  Upham  and  Ftands 
Bellamy  in  1892.  Other  ceremonies 
have  included  flag-raising  ceremonies, 
the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem, 
and  parades. 

Since  1952,  the  Star-ftmngled 
Banner  Flag  House  Associatlcm  in  Bal- 
timore has  been  the  official  sponsor  of 
Flag  Week.  Its  headquarters  is  the 
house  where  Mary  Young  PicdtersgiU 
sewed  the  flag  that  flew  over  Fort 
McHenry  in  1814  and  Inspired  Francis 
Scott  Key  to  write  the  National 
Anthem. 

The  National  Flag  Day  Cmnmittee  is 
now  the  chief  sponsor  of  Flag  Day  ac- 
tivities. Passage  of  this  resolution 
would  officially  recognize  the  pauae 
for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
National  Flag  Day  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  ttefore  the  Senate 
and  oi>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  211) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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The  preamble  w*b  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SDCFSON.  ICr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoooilder  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  reaolution  was  paimrrt 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 


ADTHORIZINO  THE  PIUMTINO 
OP  A  REPORT  OP  THE  SENATE 
ARMS  CONTROL  OBSERVER 
GROUP  DELBQATION 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  DoLB.  the  disttncuiahed  majori- 
ty leader,  and  myself.  I  smd  to  the 
desk  a  report  of  the  Senate  arms  con- 
trol observer  group  delegation  to  the 
opening  of  the  arms  control  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  miion  in  Geneva. 
SwltKrland.  on  March  9  through 
March  12.  1986.  I  also  send  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  irtdeh  wiU  provide  for 
the  printing  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 
1.000  copies  to  be  distributed  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  an  official 
Soiate  document.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
Chair  asks  of  the  minority  leader,  does 
he  desire  the  immediate  consideration 
of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes.  I  do.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
dert  will  repoit. 

The  legislative  dak  read  as  f oUows: 

A  naoIuUao  (&  Rea.  179)  to  Mitboriw  the 
prtntins  of  a  rqport  of  tbe  Senate  anna  con- 
trol oliaenrer  group  detetatkm  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  anna  oootitd  negotiatlona  with 
tbe  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva,  Swltaerland. 
March  »-lX  IMS. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  led  the  observer 
group  on  that  initial  vlidt  to  Goieva. 
and.  on  March  14.  immediately  after 
returning  from  that  trip.  I  provided 
the  Senate  a  summary  of  our  program 
and  accomplishments  in  Geneva.  The 
report  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  will  pro- 
vide a  more  commehoisive  and  de- 
tailed account  and  wm  also  put  on  the 
official  record  some  of  the  background 
to  the  formation  of  the  group  and 
some  of  the  documents  relating  to  the 
group  and  its  activities. 

As  this  report  iiulicates.  our  first 
visit  to  Geneva  got  the  observer  group 
off  to  an  ezcellait  start  in  its  activi- 
ties. The  trip  made  dear  that  the 
Senate  intends  to  play  its  role  in  the 
arms  control  process  with  the  utmost 
seriousness,  perseverance  and  sense  of 
reqionsibillty.  I  am  also  convinced, 
and  the  comments  I  have  received 
from  our  negotiators  and  from  others 
in  the  administration  underscore,  that 
our  bipartisan  presence  In  Geneva 
strengthened  the  hand  of  our  negoti- 
ating team.  That  was  one  of  our  main 


goals  in  forming  this  group  and  one  of 
our  Eftain  aims  in  going  to  Geneva. 

I  c^nmend  this  report  to  the  atten- 
tion df  aU  Senators.  I  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  reports 
filed  by  members  of  the  observer 
group  as  we  continue  to  monitor  dose- 
ly  th^  talks  in  Geneva. 

Th<  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
question  is  on  sgreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  reaolution  (S.  Res.  179)  was 
agreed  to.  as  f  oUows: 

I  a  RSB.  179 

Aeadtwd  by  the  Smote  of  Vu  VniUd 
StateMpT America,  That  there  aball  be  print- 
ed forj  the  uae  of  the  Senate  an  addttiooal 
opiea  of  a  "R^jort  of  the 
Anna  Control  Oboerver  Group  Oele- 
Jto  the  Opening  of  the  Anna  Oontnd 
Negotfctioas  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Switseriand.  ICareh  »-13. 1985".  for 
dtetrlbutian  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
aa  an  affldal  Senate  document. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
recontider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Racoso. 

The^  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  4i^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbco«>,  as  follows: 

RspoRT  or  THX  Skxats  Asms  Cortkol  Ob- 
ssavga  Gaoup  DsLSOATioir  to  tbx  OFsmro 
or  T^  Asms  CornxoL  NaooTUTioin  With 
Jovnr  Umos  zn  OimvA.  Swmsa- 


rOSSWOKD 

This  Report  summaiizea  the  origin  and  ac- 
tlvitlesi  of  the  Senate  Anna  Control  Obaerr- 
er  Orqup.  lU  Initial  visit  to  Geneva  and 
plans  tor  future  action.'  It  refrains  from 
any  sabatantlve  dlacuaslon  of  the  Issues 
under  Negotiation  In  aocord  with  the  under- 
standlog  on  confidentiality  In  the  negotia- 
tions which  we  are  committed  to  honor. 
Within  tbe  limits  of  that  undetstandlng, 
however,  it  does  express  several  viewpoints 
tliat  UiB  Group  has  stated  publicly  In  regard 
to  varlbus  aapecU  of  the  negotlationa  with 
the  Soviet  Union  In  this  critical  arena. 

Prom  March  9-12.  we  led  a  delegatiai  of 
10  Senators  from  the  newly-formed  Soiate 
Arms  Control  Otaserver  Group  to  the  open- 
ing seapton  of  the  renewed  anas  control  ne- 
with  tiM  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva, 
had  three  overall  puipoaee:  first,  to 
Senate  support  for  the  arms 
efforts  of  the  President:  second,  to 
-  the  high  priority  that  the  Senate 
places  on  these  negotiations;  and.  third,  to 
begm  4  special  Senate  monitoring  process 
designed  to  fuUm  more  adequately  the  Sen- 
ate's fonstitutional  role  In  the  treaty- 
making  process. 

We  lilleve  this  trip  was  a  success  m  all  re- 
spects. 


■  We  I  roTlded  s  preliminary  report  to  the  Senate 
on  tbe  Senate  Hoor  on  March  14,  IMS— Uie  test  ia 
Indudedat  tbe  oondiiatan  of  this  report  at  Appen- 
dix L 
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As  we  i«t>te*  to  President  Reagan  on 
March  IS,  ipon  our  return  to  Waahington. 
we  believe  that  we  demonstrated  three 
things  (1)  the  broad  hipsrtlaan  support  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Administration's 
control  efftkta:  (3)  our  deteimtnation  to  be 
as  patient  $s  neeessary  to  achieve  a  sound 
agreement;  and  (S)  tbe  serlouaneaa  with 
which  the  Senate,  twituwny  the  Observer 
Group.  mtCBds  to  fulfill  its  coiMtJtutionally- 
manrtated  r^  m  tbe  treaty-making  prooeaa. 


While  we 
Geneva  to 
important 
advlaeour 
ttor  and 


We  had 
with  our 
ment  of 
briefing 
oandusian 
vleta.  Two 


our 


talks. 


ing  and 
dayof  f( 
stoos  with 
tured  to 
present 
and  to 
ezdiange 
Ttaoagti 
toring  tlte 
that  the 
aitlonto 
Our 


engage  m  a  ca 
le  ^  Ideas 
h  tqis  oontini: 


Mike  GUI 
useful 
gotlatlons, 
team  win 
gotlatlona 


that  we  did  not  go  to 
aa  negotiators,  we  had  two 
(1)  to  oonault  wttb  and 
team:  and  (3)  to  mon- 
to   the   Senate   on   the 
development  of  the  talka. 

opportunities  to  confer 
before  tlie  «~»""~'*- 
and  we  bad  a  useful  de- 
tbem  Immediately  after  the 
the  first  meeting  with  theSo- 
oor  members,  Senatora  Gore 
remained  to  attend  the  talef  • 
on  the  ffcffnd 
negotiatlans.  Bada  of  the  aea- 
negotiatlng  team  waa  struo- 
us  tbe  full  opportunity  to 
and  questtons  to  the  team 
candid  and  confidential 
and  tnfonnatlon. 
continuing  prooem  of  moni- 
an  confident 
win  be  m  a  much  better  po- 
any  resulting  treaty. 

team,  comprised  of  Am- 

Kampflman,  Jolm  Tower. 

and  their  deputlea  provided 

on  the  substance  of  the  ne- 

we  are  confident  that  this 

a  credit  to  our  nation  aa  the  ne- 

forward. 

Bos  Dots, 

Moioritt  Uader. 
ROBBST  C.  Btid, 
mnoritWeader. 


Oaiam  aim  SniataiT  op  Acnvmss 
THX  siMAxa  aaifs  ooinaoL  obsbivbr  okoup 

Background 
On  March  12,  1986.  arms  control  negotUr 
tlons  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Uniod  resumed  after  a  hl^ua  of  some 
16  months.  I  a  hiatus  which  had  resulted 
from  the  breaking  off  of  negotiationB  on  In- 
termediate iNodear  Forces  (INF)  and 
START  by  the  Soviet  Union  In.  respectively. 
November  and  December  ises.  Because  of 
the  tanportaboe  of  ttiese  new  negotiations, 
at  Uie  Intlattve  of  the  Majority  and  Minori- 
ty leaders.  Uie  Senate  created  a  new  Senate 
body,  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Otaserver 
Groiip.  to  pODiXm  them.  Tills  was  the 
major  Item  '  ~ 
day  of  the 
(&  Rea.  19). 

The  Ol 
of  five 
theMaiorii 
fldo  meml 
memlMTs. 
Ted 

Georgia), 
Claiborne 
men,  and 
Ted 


Senate  business  on  the  first 
Congress.  January  3,  1988, 

Group  Is  a  bipartisan  body 
i  from  each  party,  as  well  as 
and  Minority  leaden  as  ex  of - 
In  addltlcm  to  the  ex  officio 
group  consists  of  Senators 
(R-Alaaka),   Sam  Nunn   (D- 
Lugar  (R-Indlana),  and 
i  (D-Rhode  Island)  aa  oo-chair- 
Al  Gore  (D-Tennessee), 
(D-MaasachuaetU),  Pat  Moy- 
nlhan  (D-Nenv  York),  Don  Nickles  (R-Okla- 


'The  letter  h  Included  at  the  ooneluaion  of  this 
report  at  App«  idix  K. 

•The  raaohiton  and  nippoitins  itatemente  are 
included  at  tb  i  ooneluskn  of  thla  report  at  Appen- 
dix C. 


henna),  John  Warner  (R-Vlrglnla),  and  Mal- 
colm Wallop  (R-Wyoming).  A  delegation 
consisting  of  eight  of  the  ten  Senators  In 
the  Arms  Control  Observer  Group,  and 
headed  by  tbe  two  leaden,  attended  the 
evening  session  of  these  negotiations  from 
March  9-12  In  Geneva.* 

The  United  States  Senate  has  the  consU- 
tutlonal  reqxmslbillty  of  providing  advice 
and  oonaent  In  the  making  of  tieatlea.  This 
responsibility  Imposes  upon  Senaton  the 
obligation  to  become  as  knowledgeable  as 
possible  concerning  the  salient  Issues  which 
are  being  addressed  ia  the  context  of  the 
negotiating  process.  Any  accord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  control  or  reduce  our  strate- 
gic weapons  carriea  considerable  weltflit  for 
our  nation.  It  will  vitally  affect  our  national 
security,  the  security  of  all  our  constituents, 
and  the  security  of  our  aUiea.  Such  an 
agreement,  or  agreements,  must  be  support- 
ed by  a  substantial  national  consensus  to 
stand  the  teat  of  time.  Such  a  conaensus  Is 
best  achieved  through  the  traditional 
treaty-making  prooeas  wliich  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  tbe  field  of  strategic  anna  control 
agreements   entered   mto   by   the   United 

Tlie  Smate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  Jurisdictional  and  oversight  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  anns  control  ne- 
gottatims  and  agreementa.  It  la  the  purpooe 
of  the  Senate  Aims  Control  Oboerver  Grmip 
to  supplement  the  activities  of  Uie  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  providing  a  more 
regular  and  aystematie  Involvement  of  the 
full  Senate  in  the  negotlationa.  without  in 
any  sense  assimilng  the  role  of  participants 
or  negoUaton  in  tliese  talks.  While  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  oversees  arms 
contnd  negotiations  on  a  contlnulns  basis, 
the  fuU  Senate  lias  focused  Its  attention  In 
the  past  only  sporadically  on  the  vital  as- 
pects of  aims  control  negotiations,  usuidly 
developing  a  imowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  Issues  bting  negotiated  after  tlie 
f  act— tliat  ia.  after  a  draft  treaty  has  been 
signed  by  tlie  Executive  branch.  The  result 
of  this  fitful  process  has  been  generally  un- 
satisfactory in  recent  yean.  We  seek  to 
avoid  a  recurrmce  of  the  problems  of  the 
1970*8,  when  three  successive  arms  control 
treaties,  signed  by  three  Presidents,  were 
never  approved  for  ratification  by  the 
Senate.  These  Include  the  SALT  n  Treaty 
of  1979.  the  Threshhold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1974.  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions 
Treaty  of  1978. 

In  fulfillment  of  our  constituticmal  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  advice  and  consent 
In  the  making  of  treaties,  we  believe  It  Is 
necessary  to  become  oonvletely  conversant 
concerning  the  particular  lasues  under  nego- 
tiation. We  believe  that  such  knowledge  Is 
critical  to  the  understanding  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Issues  Involved,  and  that  an  tatlmate 
knowledge  of  the  evolving  issues  will  peimlt 
our  negotiaton  to  have  the  bmeflt  of  our 
advice  and  counsel,  when  appnvrlate,  on  a 
continuing  basis  during  the  course  of  the 
negotiations.  We  believe  that  the  Senate 
will  be  In  a  far  better  position  to  evaluate 
any  agreement  which  may  be  reached  and 
that  such  agreement  might  benefit  from  the 
reactions  of  the  Senate  as  It  is  being  f  oimu- 
lated.  We  also  firmly  believe  that  the  Inter- 
play of  ideas  that  has  occurred  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  with  the  members  of  our  ob- 
server team  will  be  of  assistance  to  our  ne- 
gotiaton. 


*  Senatora  Moynlhan  and  Wallop  were  ttnable  to 
atteod  due  to  other  preolns  Senate  business. 


In  tlie  event  tliat  tlie  negotiations  fan.  the 
Senate  wIU  lie  m  a  better  poaltion  to  under- 
stand and  to  make  oomprebensilde  to  the 
American  people  just  why  that  fatture  oc- 
curred. This  is  particularly  Important  In 
light  of  the  staoering  complexity  of  the 
issues  now  being  negotiated  in  Geneva. 
Chronolon  and  FmneUonino  of  the  Obterver 
Qroup 

Tbe  philosophy  und^ying  ttie  creation 
of  the  Oiiaerver  Group,  and  tlie  mechanisms 
of  coordination  with  the  Executive  brandi 
necessary  for  its  effective  operation,  were 
the  subject  of  a  series  of  reoolutlana,  letten, 
and  meetings  from  December  19M  to  ApiH 
1906.  In  December  1964.  Senate  Majority 
Leader-deet  Dole  dedded  to  Introduce  a  res- 
olution m  the  99th  Congress  aimed  at  un- 
derscoring the  strong  support  m  tbe  Senate 
for  the  President's  arms  oontiOl  efforta.  To 
rmphasisf  the  importance  of  this  issue.  Sen- 
ator Dole  planned  to  make  this  resolution 
the  first  substantive  act  of  his  leadership 
and  to  seek  affirmative  action  on  it  the  first 
day  of  tbe  new  Congress.  January  I.  1966. 
Further,  to  demonstrate  the  Upoitlsan 
nature  of  the  support  wliieh  he  iMUeved  ex- 
isted in  the  Senate.  Senator  Dole  early  on 
aought  the  participation  and  cooperation  in 
the  effort  of  Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert 
C.  Byrd. 

Simultaneously.  Senator  Byrd  was  already 
pursuing  the  poasildity  of  creating  a  Senate 
aims  control  oboerver  group.  Hia  Initial  pro- 
poaal  in  this  regard  was  made  by  telephone 
to  President  Reagan  on  December  9.  1984. 
Henaror  Byrd  suggested  that  a  small,  bipar- 
tisan group  of  BtoMXan,  jnooaaaeaied  by 
the  Smate  leadership,  be  appointed  a  offi- 
cial obeerven  on  our  delegation  to  any  atma 
control  negotiations  which  might  result 
from  tbe  meetings  to  be  held  in  Geneva  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Sbultx  and  Soviet 
Foreijpi  Minister  Andrei  Qmayko  in 
Geneva  on  January  7-8  1985.  Tbe  reaction 
by  the  President  was  enthusiastic  and  posi- 
tive, and  Senator  Byrd  fonowed  up  thia  ini- 
tial dlacuaslon  with  a  letter  to  the  President 
outlining  his  proposal  on  December  13, 
1984. 

In  foUow-up  discussions,  Senaton  Dole 
and  Byrd  agreed  to  meld  their  approaches 
in  a  single  resolutimi.  including  the  concept 
of  an  oboerver  grom>.  Senator  Dole 
broached  this  idea  with  the  Administration 
and.  on  January  2. 1986,  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Kenneth  Dam  wrote  to  Senator  IXde 
providing  a  positive  Adminlstimtion  reactian 
to  the  proposaL  He  indicated  that  an  Ob- 
server Group  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Ad- 
minlstiatian  and  that  the  Group  would  be 
provided  fuB  brieflnci  by  our  nesoUaton  to 
any  aims  control  talks  which  might  emerge. 
Further,  he  indicated  that  the  Administra- 
tion would  sedc  to  have  the  Senators  meet 
on  an  informal  basts  with  the  Soviet  dele- 
gates as  welL 

On  the  basis  of  this  dialogue,  the  Senate 
passer!  S.  Res.  19.  sponsored  Jointly  by  Sena- 
ton Dole  and  Byrd.  on  January  3,  1966,  the 
first  day  of  the  99th  Congieaa. 

It  recommended  in  Section  (6)  that  "the 
President  include,  as  official  observers  on 
tbe  United  Statea  delegation  to  any  formal 
negotiations  which  take  place,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senatora,  designated  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Majority  Leader  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate. 

On  January  5,  198S.  Secretary  Shultz 
wrote  to  Senator  Dole  welcoming  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Group,  and  on  January  9  the  two 
leaders  wrote  to  the  President  recommend- 
ing that  ten  Senators,  five  from  each  side  of 
the  aisle,  in  addition  to  the  two  leaders  in 


an  ex  officio  capacity,  aerve  as  official  ob- 


On  January  25,  1966,  Secretary  Shults 
wrote  to  oo<halrmen  Nunn  and  StcvoM  of- 
fering regular  Artmlnlsrration  brlefinss  to 
the  group,  encouraging  the  group  to  travel 
to  the  negotiating  site  during  tbe  talio,  and 
offering  to  indode  the  Senaton  in  internal 
delegation  meetingi  and  to  arrange  opportu- 
nitlee  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  negotiaton  m 
informal  sessiona. 

On  February  38.  1986,  the  Senate  passed 
8.  Res.  86.  *  a  Dole-Byrd  resolution  funding 
tlie  Otaserver  Group.  Mwiwg  the  four  oo- 
chairmen.  establialiing  a  core  and  leadership 
staff  group,  and  T^rNifhint  provisions  for 
studies  and  consultants. 

The  Group  is  not  a  Committee  of  Uie 
Senate,  and  has  no  legislative  or  foimal 
overslabt  funetkm.  It  is  not  a  forum  to  vote 
on  any  matter.  Rather,  reflecting  our  desire 
to  inx>vlde  a  Mpartiaan  monitotlug  group 
which  wm  be  of  —*-**—-  to  the  Senate 
leadership,  the  Foreign  RdatioiM  Cora- 
mltte.  and  the  fuU  Senate,  idien  and  if 
agreemenU  are  presented  to  the  Senate  for 
lU  advtoe  and  consent.  &  Res.  88  provides 
that— 

(a)  Tbe  Group  ahaU  be  lieaded  by  four 
Senaton.  two  from  each  party,  serving  as 
co«haiimen— Ted  Stevena  of  fliasis.  Ri^- 
ard  Lugar  of  Indiaoa,  Clalbonie  Fdl  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia. 
The  chaliman.  for  adminlstiatlve  iwiiiiiisis. 
is  Ted  Stevens. 

(b)  Tliere  sliaU  be  a  aman  core  staff  group, 
whlidi  win  serve  an  memlien  of  the  Otaserv- 
er Group  on  a  liipaitiaan  basis.  Bach  of  tbe 
four  oo-dialrmen  and  each  of  the  two  lead- 
en Is  to  designate  one  staff  penon.  In  addi- 
tion, two  aecretarlee  are  aotbotlaed. 

(c)  Adequate  provlaian  for  staff  ~— r^-m- 
tion  and  expenaes  for  travd  and  consult- 
anta. 

Staioe  paassge  of  a  Res.  88.  tbe  co-chair- 
men, under  Senator  Stevena'  administrative 
direction,  have  airanged  for  weekly  tariefliig 
by  tbe  Administration  on  tlie  statue  of  the 
negotlationa.  and  for  provision  of  daasified 
materials  on  a  regular  basis.  In  tbe  mterests 
of  security,  aecem  to  the  flsasified  documen- 
tation provided  liy  the  ExecuUve  taranefa  to 
the  Oboerver  Group  and  access  to  the  dasal- 
fied  Iviefing  stasions  provided  by  the  Execu- 
tive branch  lus  been  limited  to  the  six  staff 


The  Group  mtends  to  pcovlde  for  cover- 
age of  the  negotiations  m  Geneva  by  indi- 
vidual Senaton  on  tbe  Observer  Group  as 
frequently  as  Senate  Iwislness  wfU  permit 
The  Majority  and  Mtaiarlty  leaden,  as  ex  of- 
ficio meiiilteis  of  the  Group,  also  Intend 
each  to  designate  from  time  to  time,  one 
other  Senator  not  a  permanent  "«•«"»«—•  of 
the  Otaserver  Group,  to  stand  m  their  stead 
m  monitoring  the  Geneva  negotiatlaeia. 

Prior  to  the  Group's  taiitlal  rttilegation  trip 
to  Geneva,  the  oo-diaiimeD  arranged  for  a 
higlily  useful  series  of  brieflaas  on  the  fuU 
range  of  Issues  eonhouUiig  the  rmgoilslluns. 
Iliese  were  SB  fUlows: 

February  4— Meeting  with  General  Brent 
Scowcroft,  Mr.  Walt  Slooombe  and  Mr. 
Eugene  Rostow  on  lessons  of  SALT  I.  SALT 
n.  and  START. 

February  4— Meeting  with  Ambassador 
Paul  Nltse  on  tbe  "New  U^S.  Strategic  Con- 
cept." 

February  5— Meeting  with  Admiral 
Thomas  Moorer,  Mr.  James  Woolaey,  and 


'  Tbe  text  of  the  reeolutloa  is  hiduded  at  tbe  con- 
clusion of  this  report  at  Appendix  H. 
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Dr.  Lawrence  Kuppennan  oo  of fenaive  force 
imam. 

Feteiuury  7— Meetlnc  with  Dr.  Zbi«nlew 
BneHuki.  Dr.  Jamea  Schleilnser.  Dr. 
Barnr  Wwrhman  and  Ifr.  David  WflUamaon 
008DL 

February  19— ICeetinc  with  Oeneral  EUis 
and  Mr.  Doug  Oeorie  on  Soviet  Compliance. 

Veteuary  31— Oroup  attended  American 
AMOdaUoo  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
brmktmt  on  the  Strategic  Def  enae  Initia- 
tive. 

F<etoiiary  36— Meetlnc  with  Mr.  Lawrence 
BMlebuner  and  Mr.  Paul  Wamke  on  Allied 
intereata. 

Veteuary  3S— Meeting  with  Ambaasador 
Anatoly  Dotirynin. 

March  7— Meeting  with  Secretary  George 
Shults,  AmbaMador  Paul  NitM.  Ambaoador 
Bdward  Rowney.  and  Mr.  Ken  *h<»iiw«  on 
U.8.  preparaUona  for  Geneva  talks. 

On  March  »-13. 1985.  the  delegation  trav- 
elled to  Geneva  to  monitor  the  opening  ses- 
lion  of  the  renewed  arme  control  meetings 
with  the  Soviets. 

On  March  13.  1985.  the  Observer  Oroup 
conducted  a  press  conference  in  Geneva  and 
issued  a  Joint  statement  on  the  fonnation 
and  objectives  of  the  Oroup. 

On  March  13.  1985.  upon  returning  from 
the  delegatloo  vWt  to  Geneva.  Senators 
Dole  and  Byrd  wrote  to  President  Reagan 
aummariilng  their  views  on  the  first  negoU- 
ating  ■Bssloii  and  the  successful  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  Observer  Oroup. 

On  March  14.  1986.  Senators  Dole  and 
Byrd  delivered  a  preliminary  report  to  the 
Senate.  In  floor  remariu,  on  the  delegaUon 
visit. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens  returned  to  Geneva 
during  the  period  April  16-18,  1985.  and  his 
report  is  included  as  Appendix  M. 

The  specific  documents  are  included  In 
the  Appendices  at  the  end  of  this  report 
DOegatUm  VUUtoOenna 

The  delegatlan  arrived  in  Geneva  late  In 
the  evening  of  Saturday.  March  9,  1985.  It 
hosted  an  otfldal  dinner  for  our  negotiating 
team  (three  chief  negotiators  and  their  four 
deputies)  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  March 
10.  On  Monday  morning.  March  11,  the  Ob- 
SHver  Groia>  was  provided  a  full  classified 
briefing  on  the  U.&  approach  and  obJecUves 
In  the  negotiations  by  the  three  deputy  ne- 
gotiators. Ronald  T.»tii«««  John  Wood- 
wuth.  and  Henry  P.  Cooper  and  Executive 
Secretary  Warren  Zimmerman.  On  Monday 
evening,  our  negotiators  hosted  a  reception 
for  our  delegation.  On  Tuesday.  March  13, 
the  opening  day  of  the  renewed  talks  with 
the  Soviets.  Ambaasador  Kampelman 
hosted  a  private  briefing  for  the  delegation 
priOT  to  the  VJB.-IJJBJBJI.  Heads  of  Delega- 
tion meeting.  During  the  first  formal  V£./ 
Soviet  meeting,  the  Group  held  a  press  con- 
ference.* Immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  meeting,  the  delegation  attended 
a  comprehensive  classified  debriefing  by  our 
negottetors  on  the  details  of  that  session. 

The  passing  of  Soviet  President  Chemen- 
ko  was  announced  on  Monday,  March  11, 
and  the  Group  went  to  the  Soviet  embassy 
to  express  its  formal  condolences  on  Tues- 
day morning.  The  death  of  President  Cher- 
nenko  and  the  rapid  transition  of  power  In 
the  Soviet  system  to  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
did  not  affect  the  schedule  of  negotiations. 
However,  an  Informal  meeting  with  the 
Soviet  negotiators,  hosted  by  the  American 
negotiatWB.   scheduled   for   late   Tuesday 


*Tbe  full  trmuerliit  of  the  pren  eonferenoe  la  In- 
diided  at  the  eaoduakm  of  thl*  report  at  Appendix 
J. 


afternoon  was  cancelled.  While  expressing 
thelrlregrets  due  to  the  circumstances,  the 
Soviet  negotiators  accepted  in  principle  the 
proposlUon  of  meeting  with  the  Observer 
Orou|>  on  future  occasions. 

Dutlng  the  meetings  the  delegation  had 
with  9ur  negotiating  team,  we  engaged  in  an 
extex^ve  dialogue  regarding  the  Issues  on 
the  Negotiating  table.  We  believe  the  ex- 
changes of  views  were  beneficial.  Because 
we  ligend  to  observe  the  agreement  on  con- 
fldentiallty  of  the  talks  reached  by  our  own 
negoOators.  a  detailed  recitation  of  those 
exchgnges  cannot  be  recounted.  We  would 
thua  limit  our  commentary  on  our  discus- 
sions with  our  negotiators  to  the  following 
pointg: 

(1)  We  are  very  concerned  about  Soviet 
violations  of  past  accords  and  desire  tliat 
the  Soviet  negotlaton  be  Impressed  with 
the  fict  that  such  violations  degrade  the 
prospects  for  future  agreements  to  be  1^ 
proved  by  the  Senate.  The  question  of 
Soviet  adherence  to  past  accords  must  be  re- 
solved In  a  satisfactory  way.  in  the  context 
of  the  ongoing  negotiations  In  the  UJB./ 
Soviet  Standing  Consultative  Commission 
(SCCX  and  If  required,  through  high-level 
dlploibatic  channels. 

(3)  We  believe  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  on  the  negotiating  tables  In  Geneva 
today  Indicates  that  the  current  negotia- 
tions may  last  for  an  extended  period  of 
time,  perhaps  years,  even  if  both  sides  are 
making  a  serious  effort  In  good  faith.  Past 
experience  strongly  suggests  that  this  may 
be  th«  case.  We  therefore  will  attempt  to  do 
what  we  can  to  temper  any  ill-founded  ex- 
pectattons  of  the  American  people  for  an 
all-encompassing  agreement  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  We  are  prepared  to  stick 
with  the  process  for  as  long  as  it  takes  to 
reach  solid  agreements  which  merit  approv- 
al by  fbe  Senate. 

<3)  Given  the  nature  of  past  negotiations 
with  (he  Soviets,  we  believe  we  should  ap- 
proacb  these  talks  with  creativity  and  flexi- 
bility consistent  with  the  security  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  its  friends 
and  atles.  We  will  support  aU  eff orU  to  put 
forwafd  imaginative  proposala.  We  believe. 
In  efflct,  that  our  side  should  assiduoiisly 
pursu9  solutions  to  the  difficult  questions 
confronting  the  negotiating  parties. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  negotiators  on 
either  side  should  violate  the  rule  of  confi- 
dentiality on  which  they  have  agreed  by 
public  discussion  of  part  or  all  of  a  particu- 
lar nggoUatlng  stance.  Shortly  after  the 
opening  of  these  negotiations.  Soviet  leaders 
and  ifegotiators  made  such  public  state- 
ment* for  political  purposes  on  posiUons 
taken  In  the  confidential  negotiating  ses- 
sions. The  Administration  subsequently  felt 
it  should  provide  a  response.  Public  discus- 
sion, such  as  was  initiated  by  the  Soviet 
side,  vm  damage  the  Integrity  and  credlbQ- 
Ity  of  the  negotiating  process  and  degrade 
the  opportunities  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
condiislon  to  the  negotiations. 

We  tio  not  believe  that  there  is  any  evi- 
dence'that  the  field  of  aims  control,  any 
more  than  any  other  field  of  htunan  endeav- 
or, is  bereft  of  new  ideas.  If  the  Soviets  are 
willing  to  match  our  good  faith  and  creativi- 
ty, 8o|itions  to  the  major  Issue*  of  stability, 
verlfld&tion  and  reductions  can  singly  be 
found! 
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UASnuTB, 
or  TBB  DlKOCaATIC  Lbub. 
Waahiington,  D.a.  December  13, 1M4. 
Ther 

Ttu  White  tloiue, 
WaaMngtthi,  DC. 
DasB  Ma.  PiKsioim:  This  is  to  express  my 


sincere 
tion  to 
that 
on  our 
tiatitms  wl 


ion  for  your  positive  reac- 
lon  on  Deoonber  9, 1984, 
be  afforded  observer  status 
ion  to  any  arms  control  nego- 
may  result  from  the  talks  be- 
tweoi  Secretary  of  State  George  Shults  and 
Poreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromj^o  In 
Geneva  In  January,  1985. 

Also,  I  abprecUte  that  you  Indicated  it 
was  your  Intention  to  discuss  my  proposal 
with  Secretiary  Shults  and  others.  I  believe 
that  the  Uiduaion  of  a  small  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators  comprised  of  an  equal 
number  frqm  both  parties  as  observers  on 
our  delegation  can  only  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  4  successful  outcome,  should  a 
treaty  come  before  the  Senate  for  ratiflca- 
tlon.  It  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  Sena- 
tors if  aoce^  to  the  negotiating  sessions  and 
related  information  were  to  be  established 
on  a  regularised  basis.  In  addition,  the  infor- 
mal reactions  and  views  of  Senators  to  the 
ongoing  talks  should  be  of  real  value  to  you 
and  to  your  negotiators. 

I  hope  you  view  my  suggestion  as  con- 
Btnicttve  and  an  Indication  of  my  support 
for  the  resumption  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions. I  look  forward  to  developing  the  de- 
tails of  thlsi  arrangement  with  you  and  your 
represoitatlves  in  the  very  near  future. 

RoBsar  C.  Bras. 

DxpaanaiiT  or  Stati, 
Wiaunffton,  DC,  January  2,  IMS. 
Hon.  RoBxsr  DoLi, 
V.S.SenaUl 

DxAK  SmAxoa  Dole  In  the  Secretary's  ab- 
sence, I  wpuld  like  to  follow-up  on  our 
breakfast  meeting  and  share  some  further 
thoughts  w^  you  regarding  Senator  Byrd's 
proposal  for  Senate  observers  on  the  negoti- 
ating team.' 

It  would  gld  our  efforts  if,  once  formal  ne- 
gotiations |u«  underway,  the  negotiating 
team  and  the  Secretary  could  have  available 
the  advice  bf  the  Senate  on  a  continuing 
basis.  To  this  end.  in  addition  to  our  normal 
consultatioas  with  the  Congress,  it  would  be 
useful  if  you  and  Senator  Byrd  could  desig- 
nate a  smal  group  of  Senators  with  which 
to  consult  on  a  regular  basis.  We  would  keep 
this  group  fully  informed  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiSBlons:  they  would  also  be  wel- 
come to  m#et  with  the  delegations  at  the 
negotiation*  where  they  would  be  provided 
full  brieflnn  on  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  MU  seek  to  have  them  meet  with 
the  Soviet  delegates  as  well. 

We  will  discuss  this  approach  with  the 
House  Leaarahlp  and  see  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  for^iing  a  niwiiiBr  group. 

The  Secretary  greaUy  appreciates  your 
draft  resolution  that  supports  our  efforts  to 
seek  meanliigful  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons with  tqe  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  prepared  to  enagage  in  serious  nego- 
tiations. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with  you 
in  the  new  year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Kkhhxtr  W.  Dam, 
Acting  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Dolc  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Bran)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution:  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  BIS.  IS 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear aims  are  among  the  most  preasing 
problems  confronting  the  world; 

Whereas  all  reasonable  efforts,  conslstant 
with  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  reqxmsibtlities  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  Pree  World,  need 
to  be  undertaken  in  pursuit  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  reduction; 

Whereas  the  iasue  of  nuclear  arms  control 
and  reduction  must  l>e  pursued  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
without  regard  for  partisan  considerations; 

Whereas  the  control  and  reduction  of  nu- 
clear aims  are  central  to  the  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
only  other  nation  on  Earth  possessing  a 
comparable  nuclear  arsoial;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  that 
one  of  the  highest  priority  goals  of  his 
second  administration  is  to  piusue  nuclear 
arms  control  and  reduction  talks  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  which  are  aimed 
at  the  mutual,  balanced,  and  verifiable  re- 
duction of  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoived.  That  the  Senate  hereby— 

(1)  commends  the  commitment  by  the 
President  to  make  nuclear  arms  control  and 
reduction  talks  with  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Unlcm  a  high  priority  goal  of  his 
second  administration; 

(3)  offers  full  support  for  any  effort  by 
the  President  to  engage  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  dialogue  and  negotia- 
tions in  pursuit  of  agreements  to  control 
and  reduce  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union; 

(3)  lures  the  Presldait  to  approach  such 
talks  with  creativity  and  flexibility  consist- 
ent with  the  requirements  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  the  security  of  those 
nations  that  are  allies  and  friends  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(4)  extends  to  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
full  support  for  his  efforts  and  best  wishes 
for  success  in  his  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Oromyko  in  Oeneva  January  7-8, 
which  are  aimed  at  setting  a  more  concrete 
agenda  for  the  resumption  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  reduction  negotiations  in  the 
Immediate  future,  negotiations  to  which 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  iiave  agreed;  and 

(5)  recommends  that  the  President  in- 
clude, as  official  observers  on  the  United 
States  delegation  to  any  formal  negotiations 
which  take  place,  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, designated  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Bfajority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  of  the  Senate. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  DoLB.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  day 
which,  by  tradition,  is  largely  occupied  by 
important  ceremonial  and  organizational  ac- 
tivities. Today,  though,  with  the  support  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  would 
ask  that  the  Senate  put  aside  this  tradition 
briefly  and  consider  immediately  one  sub- 
stantive resolution,  wliich  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk. 

This  resolution  deals  with  wliat  may  l>e 
the  most  important  issue  which  any  of  us  in 


the  99th  Congress  will  face:  The  issue  of  the 
cmtrol  and  reduction  of  nuclear  aims. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  tmportanoe  of  this 
issue.  It  is  central  to  our  "■♦'^mal  security. 
It  is  central  to  our  relations  with  our  moat 
formidable  adversary,  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  it  is  central  to  the  peaoe-^ndeed.  to  the 
very  existence— of  the  dvOlaed  worid  as  we 
know  it.  On  these  grounds  alone,  the  issue 
of  nuclear  aims  oontrOI  Is  a  fitting  focus  for 
the  first  substantive  act  of  this  new  Senate. 

But  there  is  another  reason  for  us  to  act 
now.  As  we  all  know.  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  will  be  leaving  for  Geneva  this  Sat- 
urday, to  engage  Soviet  Poreign  Mlnlgter 
Gromyko  in  an  initial  round  of  talks  aimed 
at  setting  an  agenda  tat  follow-on  arms  con- 
trol negotiations.  As  he  be^ns  those  talks. 
Secretary  Shultz  needs,  and  he  deserves,  our 
strong  support 

If  history  is  a  guide,  the  Ruasians  are 
going  to  be  tough  and  effective  negotiators 
They  wiU  try  to  exploit  any  chinks  they  see 
In  our  negotiating  annor,  any  dtvtatvenesa. 
sny  Impatience,  If  we  let  them  know  now 
that  we  are  united  in  our  wish  for  sound 
and  verifiable  aims  control  agreements- 
united  in  our  determination  to  work  hard 
and  patiently  for  such  agreements— and 
united  in  our  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  achieve  them— our  pros- 
pects for  success  wUl  be  much  greater. 

This  resolution  also  serves  other  ends.  It 
recognises  the  success  of  the  admtnistia- 
tion's  strategy  in  getting  these  talks  started 
and,  in  so  doing,  encourages  the  cratinu- 
ation  of  the  negotiating  process. 

It  imdencores  the  deep  interest  of  the 
Senate,  as  an  institution,  in  nuclear  aims 
control,  both  as  an  issue  and  as  a  negotiat- 
ing process.  It  makes  dear  that  this  body  in- 
tends to  play  lu  constitutionally  "'«ni*ftfit 
role  in  helping  shape  and  confirm  our  coun- 
try's aims  control  policies  and  strategieB. 

It  also  recommends  a  mechanism  for  ap- 
propriate and  responsible  Senate  taiput  into 
the  negotiating  process,  through  a  body  of 
designated  Senate  observers  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  which.  I  would  say,  was  the  idea 
of  the  disttngiiishfd  minority  leader.  Sena- 
tor Bnm.  Pully.  cognizant  of  the  executive's 
primacy  in  carrying  out  our  foreign  policies, 
these  Senatora  would  not  t>e  negotlaton. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  officials 
designated  by  the  President  would  have  the 
sole  authority  to  speak  for  our  Government 
to  the  Soviet  m>resentatives  in  the  intricate 
bargaining  process  which  will  Inevitably 
charact«lae  these  negotiations.  But  these 
Senators  would  serve  as  this  body's  channel 
for  Infonnation  and  feedbadi  as  formal 
negotiations  ensue,  so  the  the  Senate  could 
more  knowledgeably  play  the  ratifying  or 
other  role  which  might  later  be  reqtdred. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader.  I  know, 
has  already  been  In  cnrnmiinlfation  with  the 
President  on  this  matter,  and  I,  too,  have 
discussed  it  with  administration  representa- 
tives. Including  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  will  certainly  want  to  have  further  dis- 
cussions, to  insure  that  the  fimctions  and 
responsibilities  of  Senate  observers  are  as 
clearly  delineated  as  possible.  In  tliat 
regard,  and  for  the  infonnation  of  the 
Senate.  I  would  like  to  Include  in  the 
RicoRS  a  letter  which  I  received  yesterday 
from  Acting  Secretary  of  State  E^en  Dam, 
which  gives  some  initial  thoughts  on  the 
State  Department's  perception  of  what  role 
these  observers  might  best  play. 

Finally,  the  resolution  which  I  offer  can 
be  an  Important  first  manifestation  of  what 
I  hope— what  I  plan— will  be  an  on-going 
process  to  reestablish  a  bipartisan  spirit  in 


this  body's  consldeiatlon  of  vital 
security  and  foreign  policy  issuca.  The  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  I  have 
worked  together  on  this  resolution.  Without 
his  support  and  his  substantive  oontribu- 
ticns.  we  could  not  hope  to  see  its  passage 
today.  Without  the  support  of  tlie  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  this  body,  its  passage 
would  have  far  less  '««*«'««"g  and  t—p*^ 

I  would  also  indicate  we  have  deared  the 
resolution  on  this  side  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
ConuBittee.  Senator  GoLBwana.  and  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Poreign 
Rdatkms  Committee.  Senator  Looaa. 

Rebuilding  this  spirit  of  biparttaanship 
will  not  be  a  quick  or  easy  nrnrtas  But  it  is 
a  task  we  must  undertake,  and  there  is  no 
issue  more  Important  on  whldi  to  begin 
than  the  Issue  of  nuclear  aims  cmitrol. 
There  is  no  time  better  to  begin  tlian  right 
now. 

Mr.  President  I  have  asked  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  this  resolutlan  and 
the  support  of  all  Senaton  for  lU  bnmedi- 
ate  passage. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  to  which  I  refer  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Rboord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsookb.  as  f  ol- 
knra: 

D^Aanmn  or  SzAX^ 
Waahington,  Jantuiry  2,  IMS. 
Hon.  RonsT  DoLB. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dbab  SnuToa  Doix  In  the  Secretary's  ab- 
■enoe,  I  would  like  to  follow-up  on  our 
breaakf ast  meeting  and  share  some  further 
thoughts  with  you  regarding  «»»ft'«r  Byrd's 
proposal  for  Senate  observers  on  the  negoti- 
ating team. 

It  would  aid  our  efforts  if,  once  formal  ne- 
gotiations are  underway,  the  negotiating 
team  and  the  Secretary  could  have  available 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  on  a  rmwtimiiiij 
basis.  To  this  end.  In  addition  to  our  normal 
consuItatitHis  with  the  rnngresi,  it  would  be 
useful  if  you  and  Senator  Byid  eouM  desig- 
nate a  small  group  of  Senators  with  which 
to  consult  on  a  regular  basis.  We  would  keep 
this  group  fully  informed  on  the  status  of 
the  negotiations;  they  would  also  be  wel- 
come to  meet  with  the  delegations  at  the 
negotiati<»>s  where  they  would  be  provided 
full  briefings  on  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
tions. We  wHI  seek  to  have  them  meet  with 
the  Soviet  delegates  as  welL 

We  wlU  discuss  this  approach  with  the 
House  Leadership  and  aee  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  forming  a  similar  group. 

The  Secretary  greatly  apmedates  your 
draft  resolution  that  supports  our  effmts  to 
seA  meaningful  reductions  in  nudear  weap- 
ons with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  our  hope 
that  in  the  near  future  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  prepared  to  engage  in  serious  negoti- 


I  look  forward  to  working  dosely  with  you 
in  the  new  year. 

Sincerely  yours. 

KsmniRW.  Dam. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  Btko.  Mr.  President  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor  and  coauthor  this  resolution  sup- 
porting the  resumption  of  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Union— negotia- 
tions which  I  hope  wUl  result  in  an  agree 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  deserving  of  the 
approval  of  the  Senate.  I  undetatand  that 
the  talks  that  will  take  place  in  Geneva  on 
January  7  and  8  are  preliminary,  and  are  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  agenda  and  a 
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structure  for  the  renimptlon  of  f onnal  ne- 
gotlatlaiB  In  the  new  future.  I  un  hopeful 
th«t  theae  preliminary  dJacuaions  between 
Secretairy  of  State  Oeone  Shulta  and  Soviet 
Poreltn  Iflnlater  Andrei  Oromyko  wiU  suc- 
ceed In  eatabliahlnc  such  an  acenda  and 
structure. 

I  do  not  presume  that  the  conclusion  of 
responsible  aims  control  agreements,  par- 
ticulariy  those  whldt  might  provide  for  re- 
ductions In  the  military  muscle  of  our 
Nation  and  of  the  Soviet  State,  will  come 
quickly  or  easily.  The  SovleU  are  weU 
known  as  tough  negotiators,  and  this  proc- 
ess WiU  take  some  time.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  negotiate,  persistently  and  with  crea- 
Uvlty,  to  funy  explore  the  possibilities  for 
responsible  agreements. 

The  Soviets  are  a  brutal  adversary.  Since 
we  inhabit  the  world  together,  and  since 
each  of  the  two  superpowers  possess  the 
means  to  destroy  the  other  with  nuclear 
weaponry,  agreements  which  serve  our  na- 
tional Interest,  which  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
and  the  mtounderstandings  which  lead  to 
war.  which  are  fair,  verifiable  and  clear,  and 
which  save  the  Nation  money  to  be  better 
spent  elsewhere— theae  are  worth  our  best 
efforts. 

I  am.  therefore,  pleased  to  Join  the  distln- 
gulahed  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Dou,  In 
commending  the  commitment  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  making  arms  control  negotiations  a 
high  iMlorlty  goal  In  his  second  term.  I  am 
pleased  to  extend  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
Mr.  Shults.  my  full  support  for  his  efforts 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  resumption  of  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets.  I  wish  him  every 


Mr.  President,  any  aooord  with  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  to  restrict,  control,  or  reduce  our 
strategic  weapons  wUI  carry  considerable 
weight  for  our  country.  It  will  vitally  affect 
our  national  security,  and  the  security  of  all 
of  our  constituents.  Such  an  agreement 
must  be.  I  believe,  supported  by  a  substan- 
tial national  consensus  to  stand  the  test  of 
time.  Such  a  consensus  is  best  achieved 
through  the  traditional  treatymaUng  proc- 
ess which  has  been  followed  in  the  field  of 
strategic  arms  control  agreonents  entered 
into  by  the  United  States.  The  role  of  the 
Senate  is.  of  course,  eoitral  to  this  process. 
In  order  for  the  Senate  to  be  more  Informed 
on  a  regular  basis  about  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  which  may  take  place,  I  sug- 
gested to  the  President  by  telephone  on  De- 
cember 9,  1M4.  that  a  small,  bipartisan 
group  of  Senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  be  afforded 
observer  status  on  our  delegation  to  any 
aims  control  negotlatiims  which  may  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  Shulta-Oromyko  meetings. 
I  followed  up  this  discussion  with  a  letter  to 
the  President  on  December  11,  1984.  As  I 
stated  In  that  letter.  It  should  be  of  benefit 
to  the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  aU 
Senators  if  access  to  the  negotiating  ses- 
sions were  to  be  established  on  a  regularized 
basis.  In  addition,  I  believe  the  Informal  re- 
actions and  views  of  Senators  to  any  ongo- 
ing talks  should  be  of  real  value  to  our  nego- 
tiating team  at  a  time  before  final  decisions 
of  specific  Issues  are  made. 

The  President's  initial  reaction  to  my  sug- 
gestion was  positive,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  has 
Joined  with  me  in  including  a  recommenda- 
Uon  for  observers  in  the  resolution  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  have  discussed  this  pro- 
posal with  a  number  of  of  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well  as  with  Mr. 
DoLK.  I  appreciate  his  remarks  on  the  need 
for  the  Senate  to  work  In  bipartisan  way  on 


those  iissues  which  are  of  such  national  mag- 
nitudg  as  this.  On  matters  of  foreign  policy, 
and  particularly  superpower  relations,  we 
are  svonger  as  a  nation  when  we  speak  with 
one  vtice.  Bipartisanship  In  f orei(pi  affairs, 
in  ouf  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
lias  been  a  wise  tradition  for  the  United 
States— and  I  can  assure  my  frlmd  from 
Kansas  that  I  will  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  strengthen  it  in  every  possible  in- 
stancg.  I  am  sure  the  specific  details  of  the 
arrangements  for  a  Sesiate  observer  group 
can  b«  developed  in  a  fashion  satisfactory  to 
both  the  administration  and  the  Sraate 
over  the  next  several  weeks. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  Mr.  Dole  in  qxmsor- 
Ing  t]|is  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution— as 
he  hiifa  sUted,  it  Is  fitting  that  this  resolu- 
tion oe  the  first  item  on  the  agenda  of  the 
99th  Congress.  There  is  a  fresh  promise  for 
renewed  efforts  to  control  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  the  two  great  powers,  to  build  better 
safeguards  against  misunderstanding.  I 
know  I  qjeak  for  my  colleagues  In  wishing 
the  Sgcretary  of  State  the  best  in  his  discus- 
sions with  Mr.  Oromyko. 

Mr.  OoLC.  Mr.  President,  I  will  only  add 
one  ailditional  word.  I  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his  strong 
support  and  for  his  suggestion,  that  we  do 
have  Observers. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  only  say  at  this 
time  I  am  certain  we  can  define  more  pre- 
cisely the  role  of  the  observers  but  it  would 
be  my  thought,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  we  are  looking  at  Senators  who 
have  some  experience  in  the  area,  and  I 
think  that  one  Senator,  through  no  choice 
of  his  own.  must  leave  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee Senator  WaUop,  of  Wyoming. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  would  dear 
such  appointments  with  the  appropriate 
committee  ctiairmen.  but  I  liave  In  mind 
such  Senators  as  Senator  Wallop  and  others 
who  may  serve  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mitted and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 

Mr.  Resident,  it  is  an  opportunity.  I  think 
in  out  private  discussions  we  have  talked 
about  the  need  to  make  certain  there  is 
some  outline,  some  specificity,  on  what  the 
observers  should  or  should  not  do. 

Mr.  (President,  I  am  very  pleased  that  we 
have  l^e  resolution  l>efore  the  Senate. 

The,  Pixsmnfo  Oificbr.  Is  there  further 
debatg?  If  not,  the  question  is  <m  agreeing 
to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (&  Res.  19),  with  its  pre- 
amblevwas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

TheiPHBDora  Omen.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded 
to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  Dou.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
bereapinded. 

Thai  PusxDnro  Omen  (Mr.  Wllsui). 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

LTri  SmxiAHT  or  Star, 
WoMMngton,  DC,  January  5,  l$t4. 
anxOoLi, 

V.S.  Senate. 

Dm  SnAToa  Dolk  I  am  delighted  to 
learn  that  you  will  be  serving  as  an  ex-offi- 
cio  mpmber  of  the  group  of  Senate  arms 
contrAl  observers.  Please  accept  my  con- 
gratulations. 

I  w^come  this  step  by  the  Senate,  which  I 
believe  can  facilitate  and  enhance  our  con- 
sulUttve  process  and  help  esUbllsh  the  kind 
of  unity  which  our  nation  needs  as  we  ap- 
proacti  this  Issue  of  such  great  Importance. 
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We  go  to  Geneva  in  a  positive  and  con- 
structive attitude.  Our  aim  Is  to  bring  about 
a  process  qf  formal  negotiations  on  offen- 
sive nuelea^  systems  and  defensive  systems, 
taiduding  seaoe-related  issues.  We  go  with 
no  illusions  however.  Should  progress  not 
prove  posslple  now,  we  are  fully  confident 
that  our  position  will  become  widely  recog- 
nised as  reasonable  and  creative.  Whatever 
the  Immwfate  outcome  at  Geneva,  the 
President's  jinitiaUve  already  had  provided 
an  approach  that  Inevitably  will  contribute 
to  the  goal  bf  eventually  rtinHn*Min  aa  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  look  forward  to  consulting  with  you  at 
an  early  opportunity  after  my  return  from 
Oeneva. 

Sinceifely  yours. 

I  OsoaoK  P.  Shuuz. 

I  U&  SmrAn, 

WdsAlnffton,  DC,  January  9, 1985. 
ThePusisnT, 
Tfu  White  Moute, 
Wathingtori  DC. 

DxAX  Ma.jPusn«irr  We  would  like  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  you  for  your  posi- 
tive rep<msa  to  the  recommendation  that  of- 
ficial observers  from  the  Senate  be  included 
on  our  delegations  to  planned  arms  control 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  k|)ow.  we  believe  such  observers 
will  make  sf  major  contribution  to  the  Sen- 
ate's tmder^tanding  of  and  support  for  any 
agreementsiwhlch  emerge  from  the  negotla- 
tlons  growiag  out  of  Secretary  Shults's  suc- 
cessful meetings  In  Geneva. 

As  we  diseussed  In  our  meeting  of  mday, 
January  4,  kre  would  like  to  recommend  to 
you  the  folowlng  Senators,  who  are  espe- 
cially qualified  to  serve  as  the  Senate's  ob- 
servers. 


Malcolm 


Ted  Stevens. 

SamNunn. 
rallop,  Barry  Goldwater,  Rich- 
ard G.  Lug4r,  Don  Nickles,  Bob  Dole,  or  his 
designee,  ex  officio. 

Clalboraej  Pell.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan, 
Edward  M.i  Kennedy,  Albert  Gore,  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  or  his  designee,  ex  officio. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  reiterate  to 
you.  Mr.  Fk«sident.  the  pledge  which  we. 
and  all  the  |  Members  of  the  Senate,  implic- 
Ity  undertook  in  approving  our  January  3 
arms  control  resolution:  to  woik  with  you. 
on  a  biparti^n  basis.  In  pursuit  of  workable, 
verifiable  sfms  control  agreements,  which 
meet  the  interests  of  our  national  security 
and  the  ii^rests  of  a  more  secure  and 
peaceful  world. 
Sincerely,   ' 

Bob  Dole. 

Uajority  Leader. 
RoaxBT  C.  Btxd. 

Minority  Leader. 

Trk  Skhxtart  or  Statc. 
Wathington,  January  25, 1985. 
Hon.  Sam  N  nni, 
V.S.  Senate. 

DxAK  SniTOK  NtTini:  FoQowing  oiu-  con- 
versation 01 1  January  17, 1  would  like  to  out- 
line my  tlioughts  on  how  you.  Senator 
Nunn.  and  ihe  Senate  liaison  group  can  be 
most  effective  ss  consultants  to  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  on  the  upcoming  nuclear  and 
space  arms  eontrol  negotiations. 

Early  in  the  development  of  the  main  ele- 
ments of  tM  U.S.  positions  regarding  strate- 
gic, IntermMlate-range,  and  space  and  de- 
fensive arms.  I  intend  to  seek  your  counsel. 
Senior  Adn^inistration  officials  will  be  avail- 
able to  you  and  Senator  Nuim  to  discuss  the 
basic  issues  and  questions  facing  the  Execu- 


tive Branch.  Similarly,  as  the  negotiations 
progress,  we  will  seek  your  advice  when  con- 
sidering major  changes  to  our  positions. 

Tou  would  thus  have  a  sense  of  the  vari- 
ous sutjstantive  Issues  before  decisions  are 
taken.  As  we  all  agree,  the  final  decision  on 
US  positions  of  course  remains  the  Presi- 
dent's. Given  the  importance  of  protecting 
sensitive  Executive  Branch  deliberations  on 
these  issues,  discretion  will  be  necessary. 

We  intend  to  keep  you  and  other  members 
of  the  liaison  group  fully  infonned  as  to 
what  is  happening  in  the  actual  negotia- 
tions. In  Washington,  we  would  plan  regular 
and  detailed  briefings  by  senior  Administra- 
tion officials  on  the  progress  of  the  talks, 
and  will  also  designate  a  member  of  my 
staff  as  a  contact  point  to  address  specific 
questions  as  they  arise.  When  the  negotia- 
tions are  in  recess,  we  wiU  schedule  brief- 
ings by  the  negotiators  themselves. 

I  encourage  you  and  Senator  Stevens  to 
travel  to  the  negotiating  site  when  the  talks 
are  in  session.  When  there,  you  and  other 
members  of  the  liaison  group  would  be  wel- 
come to  Join  in  the  internal  delegation 
meetings,  both  before  and  after  sessions 
with  the  Soviets.  As  I  noted  on  Thursday,  I 
believe  we  should  set  aside  for  now  the  ques- 
tion of  participation  in  the  formal  plenary 
sessions.  However,  we  will  arrange  opportu- 
nities for  you  to  meet  with  the  Soviet  nego- 
tiators. Such  informal  sessions  will  allow 
you  the  opportunity  to  gain  a  full  sense  of 
the  Soviet  approach,  and  liave  traditionally 
been  more  conducive  to  a  freer  exchange  of 
ideas. 

As  to  the  question  of  press  contacts.  I 
agree  that  it  would  be  useful  to  publicize 
your  presence  at  the  negotiating  site.  How- 
ever, we  and  the  Soviets  in  the  past  agreed 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  public  commen- 
tary originating  from  the  negotiating  site; 
any  comment  should  avoid  the  substance  of 
the  talks. 

I  believe  the  contacts  outlined  above  will 
ensure  the  close  involvement  of  the  Senate 
consultants  in  the  nuclear  and  spaot  aims 
control  negotiations.  I  peraonally  look  for- 
ward to  your  participation;  not  only  will  it 
allow  us  to  keep  the  Senate  fully  Informed 
of  developments  in  the  tallcs.  but  I  believe 
your  input  Into  the  process  will  help  us  to 
develop  arms  control  positions  that  enjoy 
wide  bipartisan  support  with  the  American 
people  and  in  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GaoRox  P.  Shultz. 

UJ3.  Sxhatk, 
Omcx  OP  THX  Democratic  Lxaokr 
Wathington,  DC,  February  1, 1985. 
Hon.  Oborgk  P.  Shuliz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Wathington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrztart:  I  understand  that 
you  are  currently  fashioning  your  concept 
of  how  the  Senate  Arms  Control  Observer 
Group  should  fimction  in  relaticMi  to  the  up- 
coming negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
As  I  mentioned  to  you  and  the  President  on 
several  occasions,  the  advantages  of  a  re- 
sponsible arrangement  will  flow  to  both 
branches  of  government  in  the  way  of 
deeper  mutual  appreciation  of  the  very  im- 
portant national  issues  involved  in  a  new 
arms  control  agreement 

Senator  Nunn.  whom  I  have  appointed  as 
co-chairman  of  the  Group,  has  informed  me 
that  you  have  agreed  to  include  Senate  Ob- 
servers in  the  U.S.  delegation  briefing  and 
debriefing  sessions,  and  I  believe  that  will 
be  very  useful.  In  addition,  I  urge  that  an 
arrangement  l>e  worked  out  for  Senators  to 


be  given  access  to  the  plenary  sessions,  I  un- 
derstand the  sensitivity  that  might  arise 
from  Senators  being  present  at  the  negotiat- 
ing seadons— certainly  there  Is  no  Intent  on 
my  part  for  Senatots  to  be  placed  in  any  sit- 
uation where  they  could  be  construed  as 
participants  in  the  negotiations, 

I  l>elleve  that  access  to  the  plenary  ses- 
sions and  to  the  briefing/debriefing  sessions 
would  suffice  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Senate. 

I  would  appreciate  your  support  on  this 
matter  and  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Btrd. 

Seratx  Resolotioii  M— Rbjitdio  to  the  Bi- 
PARTUAir  Group  op  Sehators  ArraRpmu 
the  Arms  Rbductiom  or  Cortxol  Nbootia- 

TIOWS 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Btro) 
submitted  the  following  resolution;  which 
wss  considered  and  agreed  to: 

S.  RES.  S( 

Retolved,  that  the  bipartisan  group  of 
Senators  designated  pursuant  to  clause  (S) 
of  the  first  section  of  S.  Res.  19,  99th  Con- 
gress (agreed  to  January  3.  1985),  to  act  as 
official  observers  on  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  formal  arms  reduction  or  control 
negotiations  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
party  (which  group  shall  hereinafter  be  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Senate  Observer  Group") 
shall  be  headed  by  four  Senators  serving  as 
Co-Cbairmen:  two  from  the  Majority  party. 
Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska,  and  Richard  Lugar 
of  Indiana:  and  two  from  the  Minority 
party.  Sam  Nunn  of  Oeorgia,  and  Claiborne 
PeU  of  Rhode  Island. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Senate  Observer  Group  Is 
authorized,  from  funds  made  available 
under  section  3.  to  employ  such  staff  (in- 
cluding consultants  at  a  daUy  rate  of  pay)  in 
the  manner  and  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that 
allowed  for  employees  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  10S<e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1968  (2  U.S.C.  61  1(e)),  and 
incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  its  duties  and  func- 
tions. 

(b)  Each  C^o-Chairman  of  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Group  is  authorized  to  designate  a 
professional  staff  member.  The  designate 
Group  staff  shall  also  Include,  a  secretary 
selected  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  Majori- 
ty, and  a  secretary  selected  by,  and  leqjonsi- 
ble  to,  the  Minority.  The  funds  necessary  to 
compensate  any  such  staff  member  who  Is 
an  employee  of  a  Senator  or  of  a  Senate 
Committee,  who  has  been  dealgnatfd  to  per- 
form service  for  the  Senate  Observer 
Group,  such  staff  member  shall  continue  to 
be  paid  by  such  Senator  or  such  Committee, 
as  the  case  may  be.  but  the  account  from 
which  such  staff  member  Is  paid  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  his  services  (Incltidlng  agency 
contributions  when  appropriate)  out  of 
funds  made  available  under  section  3(a)  of 
this  resolution.  The  four  professional  staff 
members,  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
shall  serve  all  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Observer  Group,  and  carry  out  such  other 
functions  as  their  respective  Co-chairmen 
mayq)eclfy. 

(c).  The  Majority  Leaden  may  each  desig- 
nate one  staff  member  to  serve  the  Observ- 
er Group.  Funds  necessary  to  compensate 
leadership  staff  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  funds  made  available  under  section  3(b) 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  respective  account 
from  which  such  designated  staff  member  is 
paid. 


Sac.  3.  (a).  The  expenses  of  the  Senate 
Observer  Group  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the  ac- 
count of  Miscellaneous  Items,  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of 
Alaska.  Chairman  for  Administrative  pur- 
poses (except  that  vouchen  shall  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  disbursement  of  salaries  of 
employees  who  are  paid  at  an  annual  rate). 
For  any  fiscal  year,  not  more  than  $500,<X>0 
stiall  be  expended  for  staff  (including  con- 
sultants) and  for  expenses  (excepting  ex- 
penses incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(b).  In  addition  to  the  amount  referred  to 
in  Sec  3(a),  for  any  fiscal  year,  not  more 
than  $150,000  shaU  be  expended  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  out  of  the 
account  for  Miscellaneous  Items,  for  Lead- 
enhip  staff  as  designated  in  SecUon  2(c)  for 
salaries  and  expenses  (excepting  expenses 
incurred  for  foreign  travel). 

(c).(l).  Of  the  amount  authorized  m  Sec- 
tion 3(a).  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
may  be  spent  by  the  Senate  Observer 
Group,  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  C^om- 
mittee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  services  (not  in  excess 
of  one  year)  or  intermittent  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants,  or  organisations  thereof, 
to  make  studies  or  advise  the  Senate  Ob- 
server Group. 

(2).  Such  services  in  the  cases  of  individ- 
uals or  organizationB  may  be  procured  by 
contract  as  Independent  contractors,  or  m 
the  case  of  individuals  by  employment  at 
daily  rates  of  compensation  not  In  excess  of 
the  rate  of  compoisation  which  may  tie  paid 
to  a  regular  employee  of  a  ■*»~«»»g  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  Such  contracts  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  UJS.C.  5)  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  requiring  advertis- 
ing. 

(3).  Any  such  consultant  shall  be  selected 
by  Senator  Stevens  and  Senator  Nunn, 
acting  Jointly.  The  Senate  Observer  Group 
shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  information  bearing  on  the 
qualifications  of  each  ccmsultant  whose 
services  are  procived  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section, including  organizations,  and  such 
information  shall  be  retained  by  the  Senate 
Observer  Group  snd  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  inspection  upon  request. 

Seratb  Arms  Cowtrol  Observers  Hail 
Start  op  New  Talks 

GsRXVA.— The  U.S.  Senate  Anns  Control 
Observers  Group  today  hailed  the  t>eginnlng 
of  the  new  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear and  space  arms  as  "an  Important  first 
step  on  a  road  we  hope  will  lead  to  a  more 
stable  and  secure  strategic  balance."  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  and  Senate 
Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd,  as  ex  offi- 
cio members,  led  the  observer  group  to  the 
opening  of  the  talks. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  introduced 
by  the  two  Senate  leaders  on  January  3, 
1985,  establishing  the  group.  0>-chalimen 
of  the  group  are  Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
AK),  Senator  Sam  Nunn  (D-OA),  Senator 
Richard  Lugar  (R-IN).  and  Senator  (Tlai- 
bome  Pell  (D-RI).  Other  members  include: 
Senator  Malcolm  Wallop  (R-WY),  Senator 
Daniel  Patrii^  Moynlhan  (D-NT).  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  (D-MA).  Senator  Albert 
Gore  (D-TN).  Senator  John  Warner  (R- 
VA),  and  Senator  Eton  Nickles  (R-OK). 

In  accordance  with  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional role  to  advise  and  consent,  the  group 
will  help  keep  the  Senate  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  and  respond  to 
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nouMto  by  the  wtiniiilstntion  for  advice  on 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  The  Sena- 
ton  will  not  functtOD  as  negotlatora. 

Secretary  of  State  Shults  wrote  to  the 
group  on  January  5.  IMS:  "I  welcome  this 
■tep  by  the  Senate,  which  I  believe  can  f a- 
cflitate  and  enhance  our  conmiltatlve  moc- 
en  and  help  wfhlhh  the  kind  of  unity 
which  our  nation  needa  as  we  appniach  this 
iaue  of  such  great  importance." 

In  addition.  Secretary  Shulti  haa  ez- 
preaaed  the  view  that  the  group's  input  into 
the  process  wHI  help  the  administration  de- 
velop arms  control  poaJtions  that  will  enjoy 
wide  Wpattlsan  support  with  the  American 
people  and  the  Oon^vas. 

At  a  press  oooferenoe  held  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  Center,  the  group  stated 
ito  long-term  objecthre:  "to  avoid  a  recur- 
rence of  the  problems  of  the  1970's,  when 
three  suceastve  arms  control  treaties,  signed 
by  three  different  preridenta.  were  never  ap- 
proved tor  ratification  by  the  Senate." 

Tlie  Senators  pledged  to  fulfill  their  re- 
aponstUllties  as  official  observers  on  the 
VJB.  Delegation  "on  the  basis  of  the  nation- 
al interest  of  the  Uhited  States  without 
regard  for  partisan  comlderatini." 

The  group  oommwirtwl  the  Presidait  for 
his  oommltment  to  make  aims  ctmtrol  one 
of  the  highest  priority  goals  of  his  aecmd 
administration  and  urged  him  to  conduct 
these  talks  "with  creativity  and  flezlbility 
consistent  with  the  security  requirements  of 
the  United  States  and  lU  friouta  and  allies." 

A  copy  of  the  Joint  statement  is  attached. 

(SenatMs  Wallop  and  lloynihan  wHl  not 
be  attending  this  preliminary  aessimi.  but 
wHI  be  attending  subsequent  negotiations.) 
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As  the  new  negotiations  on  nuclear  and 
space  aims  open  today  here  in  Geneva,  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  taking  an  important  flnt 
step  on  a  road  we  hope  will  lead  to  a  more 
stable  snd  secure  strategic  balance.  We  rec- 
ognise that  these  negotiations  wIU  be  enor- 
mously complex  and  difficult,  and  that 
great  patience  will  be  required  on  the  part 
of  the  two  Oovemments  and  their  publics. 
As  offldally-deaignated  Observers  on  the 
VJB.  Delegation,  we  are  prepared  to  assist  in 
this  process  for  ss  long  as  it  takes  to  achieve 
an  equitable  and  verlflaUe  agreemoit  that 
enhances  our  nstionsl  security  and  leasans 
the  risk  of  nuclear  """frffntatlon. 

As  noted  In  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senators  Dole  and  Byrd  and  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate  on  January  3,  we  com- 
mend Presidoit  Reagan  for  his  commitment 
to  make  arms  control  one  of  the  hii^iest  pri- 
orities of  his  second  term  of  office  and  varge 
him  to  approach  these  talks  with  creativity 
and  flextbOlty  consistent  with  the  security 
requiremenU  of  the  United  States  and  its 
friends  and  alUes.  If  the  negotiatitms  are  to 
succeed,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
Soviet  Union  engage  in  good  faith  bargain- 
ing in  a  genuine  effort  to  find  a  common 
ground  that  pranotes  both  sides'  security 
interests. 

At  the  outset  of  these  negotiations,  we 
want  to  emphasiie  our  concern  over  Soviet 
violations  of  wxiMting  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  understandings.  Dlscuialon  of 
compliance  Issues  is  properly  conducted  In 
the  U&/Soviet  StaiuUng  Consultative  Com- 
missiai  (8CC)  or.  if  required,  through  high- 
level  diplomatic  channels.  Nonetheless,  the 
Soviet  Union  must  understand  that  if  it 
genuinely  wants  these  new  talks  to  produce 
an  agreement  that  can  be  ratified  and  en- 


tered into  force,  it  must  be  far  more  f<nth- 
comlag  in  responding  to  VJB.  demarches  cm 
the  violations  issue  and  in  halting  prohibit- 
ed stategic  acUvitiea. 

Ae  pbservers  on  the  VS.  Delegatlm.  we 
intent  to  discharge  our  responsibQlties  on 
the  basis  of  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  Statea  without  regard  for  partisan 
considerations.  We  look  forward  to  remain- 
ing ctMely  involved  in  the  negotiatioas  and 
standfready  to  offer  such  counsel  to  the  ad- 
ministration as  may  be  useful  when  major 
changes  are  being  considered  in  U.a  negoti- 
ating positions.  Our  long-term  objective  is 
to  avqld  a  recurrence  of  the  proUems  of  the 
1970s,  when  three  successive  arms  control 
treaties,  signed  by  three  presidents,  were 
never  aivroved  for  ratification  by  the 
Senate. 
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DBrAKIMBMT  OF  STATS 
TSAWSCSTTT  OT  SBUtl  COBBL'S 

ooammcB  oa  ASMS  zstxs 

Following  is  full  and  corrected  transcript 
of  8*nate  oodd's  press  oonferenoe  in 
Gene^  March  13  <m  the  re-opening  of 
arms,  f  Begin  transcript) 

Senator  Dols.  Let  me  Indicate  for  the 
entire' group,  that  we  believe  we  have  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  these  negotiations 
that  ^  in  progress  as  we  sit  here. 

We  pave  had  a  number  of  nmmtingm  «ith 
our  negotiators.  We're  here  as  a  result  of  a 
resolution  passed  on  January  3  in  the  Con- 
gress. Suggested  by  my  colleague  on  the  left. 
Senat^  Byrd.  the  minority  leader.  We  have 
each  (fpsignsted  five  observers,  so  we  have  a 
total  ^  one  damm  capitol  leaders,  and  ten  of 
that  twelve  are  here  today— Senator  Wallop 
and  Sciator  Moynihan  could  not  be  here. 

But  I  would  indicate  in  a  brief  statement 
that  ttiis  is  a  very  serious  business.  We  are 
very  blopeful  that  yesterday's  change  in  the 
Soviet|  leadership  may  have  some  impact, 
but  tlmt  has  yet  to  be  verified.  It  U  slgnifl- 
cant  that  the  negotiations  did  proceed  this 
momifg.  We  will  be  monitoring  the  discus- 
sions, (the  negotiations— I  would  say  on  a 
contintious  basis  over  the  next  several  weeks 
or  however  long  it  may  take. 

Whit  we  would  like  to  this  morning— 
havini  made  that  brief  statement.  I  would 
ask  Senator  Byrd.  minority  leader  of  the 
Senat4  to  make  a  statement  Then  we 
would  yield— the  two  leaders  wm  yield  to 
our  co^haiimen  Senator  Stevens  and  Sena- 
tor Nonn.  followed  hy  %»nat,^r  Lugar  and 
Senator  PelL  So  I  think  perhaps  if  we  could 
sort  o^  play  musical  chairs  here,  and  we  will 
obvioiBly  then  accept  questims. 

Bmmm  Bno.  We  also  have  a  prepared 
stateoiBnt  which  Is  available;  I  "Tninif  you 
have  ttie  prepared  text 

We  Mve  met  with  our  negotiating  team. 
We  tt^ik  they  are  ready.  They  are  upbeat; 
they  are  optimistic.  They  are  prepared  to  be 
firm,  gnd  they  are  prepared  to  say  "no"  or 
"yes"-^whatever  may  be  appropriate  in  the 
interegt  of  otir  eountiy. 

I  wolUd  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  lUnion.  having  made  the  transition  In 
a  ver^  slick  and  orderly  manner,  would 
aUow  (he  negotiators  on  the  Soviet  side  to 
be  mole  flexible  and  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  some  of  our  proposals. 

This!  group  of  observers  will  be  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
has  a  t«ry  special  role  under  the  Constitu- 
tion in|  connection  with  the  aivroval  of  trea- 
ties. Ibey  will  be  here  from  time  to  time, 
and  thpy  will  be  in  a  position  to  offer  advice 
and  coimsel  to  our  negotiating  team  if  it  is 
the  deiire-  of  the  team  to  have  such  sdvioe 
and  cdunseL  We  are  not  here  to  negotiate 
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aims  oonti  d.  But  if  a  treaty  should  emerge 
after  a  w|Oe  or  if  interim  treaties  were 
In  the  Senate  would  need  to  have 
Just  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the 
the  background  of  the 
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agreed,  we 
more  than  . 
content  anil 
ments. 

We  hopejthat  time  wHI  be  some  interim 
(  accept  that  a  sln^  agree- 
It  and  takes  a  long  time.  I 
are  prepared  to  say 
away  from  a  bad  agreement 
Brieans,  we  all  want  the  same 
want  an  agreement  but  we 
agreement  that  Is  not  In  the 
if  our  country. 

of  the  observer  team 


our 


ment  Is 

think 

"no"  and 
WeareaU 
thing.  We 
doot  want 
bestlni 
So  these 


!  to  offer  advice  and  come  back 
I  us  informed  of  the  proceed- 


wfll  be 
to  us  and 
ings. 

It  is  goin^  to  be  a  very  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  event  we  think,  and  any  agree- 
ment's goliii  to  get  very  sound  advice,  espe- 
cially as  w^'re  going  to  deal  with  the  tech- 
of  the  era  in  which  we  now  live. 
So  we're  kappy  to  be  here  today,  and  very 
^  the  people  we've  visited  with. 
As  the  maj«rity  leader  Mr.  Dole  has  Indicat- 
ed, we  hav4  with  us  Senators  who  are  very 
in  these  things,  and  in  dealing 
weapons,  intermsdlate-range 
!  technologies,  and  so  on.  So 
hand  over  here  to  Senator  Ste- 
othera. 

. —     I  am  very  delighted  to 

be  here  also,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
pvtleipate  in  observing  the  talks  as  they  go 
on. 

Senator  Vandenberg,  a  great  Aiw^t^an 
Senator,  used  to  say  that  if  the  Senate  was 
going  to  be,  required  to  be  on  board  at  the 
time  of  ank  potential  crash  iMnWrip.  we 
ought  to  b^  oo  board  for  the  takeoff.  And 
that's  what  we've  done— not  that  we're  par- 
ticipating la  any  prediction  of  a  crash  land- 
ing, but  wei  believe  we  wHI  function  much 
better  in  oiir  constitutional  sense  if  we're 
here  now  atid  we  have  a  presence  here  as 
much  as  po4tible  during  the  whole  period  of 
negotiations. 

I  am  parttcularly  ooaoemed  to  convey  to 
the  negotiaitors  the  great  interest  of  the 
United  StaiiBS  Senate  tai  the  allegations  of 
past  violatiims  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  jto  make  cotaln  that  the  scope 
"*  "'  'ations  take  into  account  what 

great  concern  on  the  part  of 
people  that  any  new  agree- 
\  into  be  cogninnt  of  the 
past  negotiations  In  terms 
of  our  futtoe  relationship.  And  Senator 
Nunn,  as  the  co-chairman,  has  remarked 
often  abou^  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
three  agreeiients  negotiated  with  the  Sovi- 
eU  that  ha^  not  been  approved  by  process. 
I  dont  want  to  steal  his  thunder  so  111  yield 
toSamont^at 

r.  I  don't  have  a  lot  to  add  to 

Dole  and  Byrd  and  Stevens 

a  matter  of  history,  we  have 

es  entered  into  by  three  dlf- 

its— two  Republican  and  one 


Senator 
what 
have  said, 
had  three 
ferent 


Democrat-^ver  the  last  13  years  that  have 
never  been  [ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  So  I  think  the  record  speaks  for 
Itself  In  ter4a  of  the  need  for  the  Senate  to 


be  Involved 
venssald, 

I  think  . 
any  doubt 
strive 
United 
a  more 
down  the 


the  takeoff,  as  Senator  Ste- 

that's  why  we're  here. 

Is  a  historic  occaslim  without 

'e  have  a  unique  opportunity  to 

"*— the  Soviet  Union  and  the 

■towards  a  more  stable  world. 

nuclear  balance,  and  be^ 

to  that  end. 


I  think  it's  also  certainly  going  to  be,  with- 
out any  doubt  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
ctanplex  negotiations  that  the  two  countries 
have  ever  endeavored  to  seek  agreement  on. 
We  have  three  baskets— we  have  Intermedi- 
ate forces;  we  have  strategic  forces;  and  we 
have  also  disnisslons  of  vMoe  and  apace 
weapons,  and  ground-based  weapons  that 
can  go  in  space. 

Now,  that  has  a  good  side  and  a  difficult 
side.  The  good  side  Is  that  those  three  bas- 
kets allow  the  negotiations,  at  some  point 
when  they  get  further  down  the  road,  to 
begin  to  look  at  the  Interplay  between  the 
various  components.  Certainly,  there's  a 
cmmection  between  offense  and  defense. 
Certainly,  there  are  difficult  gray  areas  be- 
tween intermediate  forces  and  strategic 
forces. 

On  the  other  side  of  it  it  makes  it  much 
more  difficult  and  complex  than  any  set  of 
negotiations  we've  had.  Salt-I  took  about 
three  and  a  half  yeais  to  complete.  Salt-n 
took  about  six  years  to  complete.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  record  of  history,  and  we  have 
to  look  at  that  in  terms  of  approa^Jng 
these  negotiations  with  patience— that's  Im- 
portant frmn  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides. 

We  have  urged  out  negotiators— we  have 
met  with  them  and  we  expressed  a  biparti- 
san confidence  In  our  negotiators;  we  have 
an  excellent  team  here;  we  have  excellent 
people  back  In  Washington  that  are  looking 
very  doeely  at  these  (talks)— we  have  urged 
our  negotiatois.  and  I  am  sure  they  will,  snd 
I  would  hope  their  Soviet  counterparts  will 
do  likewise,  to  approach  these  negoti^ions 
In  a  constructive  attitude,  with  creativity 
and  flexibility.  And  it's  going  to  require  a 
lot  of  creativity  and  flexibility  on  both  sides 
to  reach  agreement  in  this  difficult  area. 

So  as  a  member  of  this  observer  team.  I'm 
grateful  to  Senator  Byrd  and  Senator  Dole 
for  the  leaderdilp  they've  taken  In  what  I 
think  Is  a  very,  very  Important  step  In 
having  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  par- 
ticipate In  this  process  not  ss  negotiators, 
but  ss  observers. 

I  also  want  to  underscore.  In  a  Upartlssn 
f  sshion.  what  Senator  Stevens  said  about 
the  alleged  Soviet  violations.  Those  give  us 
a  great  deal  of  concern— not  Just  Rn>ubU- 
cans  but  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 
And  one  of  the  things  that's  most  on  the 
mind  of  the  American  people  as  we  go  into 
these  negotiations  is  whether  we  can  re^ly 
have  meaningful  agreements  tmless  we  have 
confidence  those  agreements  are  being  car- 
ried out 

So  I  would  hope  that  that  point  could  be 
underscored  here  In  Geneva,  and  I  would 
hope  that  not  only  our  negotiators  but  the 
standing  consultative  commission  would  ad- 
dress those  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  sooner 
we  clarify  those  allegations  as  well  ss  ambi- 
guities, the  better  I  think  the  negotiations 
wHI  go. 

Senator  Dole.  Senator  Lugar  is  chairman 
of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  he 
and  Senator  Pell  are  also  co-chairmen  of 
this  group. 

Senator  Ldoax.  We're  pleased  to  Join  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  Senator  Byrd,  Senator  Ste- 
vens and  Senator  Nunn  In  making  these 
comments  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  committed  to  the  security  of  our  country 
and  we're  confident  that  our  Soviet  counter- 
parts are  likewise  committed.  Anns  control 
can  be  a  part  of  that  security.  It  is  not  a 
substitute  for  that  security,  but  I  think 
that's  an  Imtrartant  distinction  to  make  at 
the  outset— that  occasional  euphoria  over 
aims  control  becomes  in  fact  a  substitute 


for  the  dlsniwlfln  of  what  is  needed  to  make 
certain  that  the  power  is  secure. 

Having  said  that  the  aims  control  talks 
offer  an  excellent  opportunity,  not  only  for 
negotiations  In  a  bOateral  sense,  but  for  dis- 
cussion bets)een  the  two  powers  as  to  how 
security  might  be  enhanced.  Clearly,  the 
United  States  will  offer,  in  discussion  of  the 
strategic  defense  initiative,  an  idea  as  to 
how  the  deterrent  power  of  our  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union  ml^t  lead  to  greater  secu- 
rity for  both  of  these  powers,  and  for  the 
wortd  in  generaL 

It's  a  complex  idea,  and  it  may  take  some 
time  to  discuss  and  to  understand  compre- 
hensively, but  it's  sn  extremely  Important 
initiative  as  are  the  pick-up  of  talks  in  both 
of  the  other  two  areas,  where  substantial 
progess  has  been  made  in  the  past 

Let  me  add  Just  one  further  thou^t  and 
that  is  that  questians  that  were  raised  yes- 
terday at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cher- 
nenko,  as  to  whether  the  talks  would  even 
continue,  are  Indicative  of  how  much  our  bi- 
lateral relationship  has  come  to  rest  on 
arms  control  alone.  I  suspect  that  we  are 
very  hopeful  as  a  delegation,  as  are  our  ne- 
gotiators, that  Mlateral  rdatJons  Just  might 
extend  Into  many  other  realms,  and  that 
the  Soviet-American  relatlonahlp  mli^t 
become  much  more  substantial  In  a  general 
political  way.  Because  those  ties  are  abso- 
lute In  the  sense  that  It  Is  necessary  wlieth- 
er  there  are  transitions  In  leadership,  or  ups 
and  downs  and  reverses  that  might  occur  in 
the  arms  control  situation,  the  continuity  of 
the  relationship,  the  ability  to  get  back  to- 
gether into  conversation.  Is  of  the  essence. 

Senator  Pnx.  Thank  you  very  much.  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  optimism, 
some  of  it  misplaced,  since  the  remaining 
differences  are  stfll  profound  between  the 
two  sides.  I  doubt  If  anything  brand-new 
will  waive  Instructions  that  have  been  given 
to  either  side,  from  when  they  last  sat  to- 
gether. I  think  that  we'll  have  to  look  ahead 
and  recognise  that  the  outline  of  whatever 
agreement  comes  will  probably  Include  a  re- 
duction in  Soviet  strategic  missiles— the 
heavy  missiles  snrt  Soviet  controls  on  our 
space  weapooB. 

That  wOl  take  quite  a  whHe  to  go  down 
that  path  and  get  there,  and  in  order  to  do 
it  it's  going  to  mean  a  reduction  in  inflam- 
matory rhetoric  it  la  going  to  mean  that  the 
negotiations  wiU  have  to  be  done  in  private, 
and  not  with  the  press:  and  also  I  really  be- 
Ueve  that  the  political  leadership  of  each 
country  may  weO  be  involved  before  we're 
throu^  in  trying  to  break  through  the 
lane  tap- 
Finally,  the  death  of  Mr.  Chernenko  I 
think  wm  have  very  little  effect  on  the  gen- 
eral course  of  Soviet  policy.  Tou  must  re- 
member that  In  the  last  18  mooths  there 
have  been  four  changes  In  leadership  In  the 
Soviet  Uhion.  and  that  has  not  affected  one 
whit  of  their  general  poliey  and  their  move- 
ment In  these  arms  control  talks,  because  of 
the  collective  leadership  that  is  theirs, 
where  one  man  can  die,  and  the  policy  re- 
mains very  much  the  same. 

Senator  Dolb.  If  youll  Just  bear  with  us, 
I'd  like  to  hear  now  from  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Warner,  both  membeis  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  then  Senator  Gore 
and  Senator  Nlckles  Senator  Gole  recog- 
nised expert  on  aims  control.  Senator  Nlck- 
les,  who  made  this  a  matter  of  great  Impor- 
tance, and  them  well  reapond  to  questions, 
at  least  Senator  Stevens  and  I. 

Senator  Wauibl  During  the  course  of 
these  negotiations,  it's  my  expectation  that 
the  negotiators  will  find  the  opportunity  to 


have  more  and  more  ccofldenoe-buildlng 
messurts  discussed,  snd  perhaps  be  a  bipar- 
tisan of  these  negotiations.  Senator  Nunn 
and  I  are  instrumental  in  the  Senate  in  in- 
troducing resolutions  last  year  calling  for 
the  Improvement  on  the  hot  line,  and 
indeed  that  did  take  place  and  the  technical 
equipment  utOiaed  by  the  Soviets  and  the 
United  States  is  hi  the  process  of  being  up- 
graded at  this  time,  and  I  anticipate  that 
this  forum  will  provide  for  other  oi»if idenoe- 
buOdtng  measures. 

Senator  KxnRBT.  I  dont  think  there's 
any  question  but  that  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  focused  on  Geneva  today.  No  decision 
made  by  this  administration  or  during  this 
decade  is  going  to  be  more  important  than 
the  decisions  which  sre  going  to  be  made 
here  in  Geneva  over  the  period  of  the  next 
months  snd  the  next  few  yean,  both  with 
regards  to  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  cause  of  peace  throuiAiout  the 
world. 

I  can  remember  the  sense  of  tatlsfartl^tn 
that  President  Kennedy  had  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  partial  test-ban  treaty,  after  an 
extremely  difficult  time  with  the  Soviet 
Union  following  the  Cuban  inlsilli  crisis. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  mindful  that  these 
past  months  and  past  yean  have  also  been  a 
time  of  challenge  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  I  think  that  aO  of 
us  here  recognise  that  with  a  poattive  out- 
come from  these  negotiations,  that  this 
truly  can  be  an  opening— an  opportunity, 
rather— for  a  century  of  peace.  And  I  think 
all  of  us  here  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator  Byrd 
and  to  be  a  part  of  the  process— not  as  nego- 
tiaton  but  as  observers— and  to  help  Insure 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be 
a  meaningful  part  of  the  final  outcome  of 
these  negotiations. 

Henstor  Niooxs.  Just  briefly.  I  can  say 
that  for  any  arms  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unirai  to  be 
successful,  it's  going  to  take  a  commitment 
It's  certainly  going  to  take  a  commitment 
from  the  United  States,  and  from  the  ad- 
ministration and  also  from  the  United 
States  Senate.  And  I  can  teU  you  that  the 
commitment  is  there:  this  administration  is 
committed  to  get  an  actual  agreement  for 
arms  reduction.  I  can  tell  you  also  that  the 
United  States  Senate  would  like  to  see  an 
agreement  for  arms  reduction.  Also  a  com- 
mitment from  the  Soviet  Union  looks  very 
promising.  The  very  fact  that  that  they're 
negotiating  today,  with  Mr.  Chemenko's 
I  think  Is  very  promising.  There 
to  be  a  real  commitment  there,  and 
their  return  to  the  bargaining  table  I  think 
Is  very  promising,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that 
there  wHI  be  a  successful  outcome. 

We  sre  Interested  In  a  treaty  that  wm 
help  reduce  arms,  a  treaty  that  we  can  actu- 
ally have  confidence  that  there  wm  be  some 
rompllanne  in.  and  also  one  that  we  can 
have  some  confidence  that  the  verification 
of  the  means,  that  the  treaty  wm  actually 
be  lived  up  to  by  both  aides,  and  the  net 
result  be  a  world  In  which  we  reduce  the 
amount  of  nuclear  tensions,  reduce  the  ten- 
skrns  and  the  fear  and  anxieties  that  people 
have  throutfiout  the  world.  A  treaty  that 
we  can  all  be  happy  with,  and  one  that  wm 
Increase  the  peace  and  security  throutfiout 
the  world. 

Senator  Goax.  I  know  you're  anxious  to  go 
to  questions,  so  111  be  very  brief.  I  think 
those  of  you  who  are  here  covering  these 
talks  wm  quickly  find  out  two  things,  if  you 
havent  already. 
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Number  one.  thii  ii  perhaps  the  moat  cs- 
PftUe  team  of  necoUaton  that  the  United 
Statca  baa  ever  put  into  the  field.  There's 
an  excellent  chemistry  amooc  the  people 
worUnc  on  the  deleimtlon.  They  are  very 
capable.  theyYe  vOng  to  do  a  good  Job  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  In  fulf ming 
their  responsibility  to  the  world  to  help 
move  these  talks  towaid  a  suooessful  conclu- 


Seoondly.  you  will  find  these  talks  are 
without  a  doubt  the  most  complex  and  diffi- 
cult that  the  United  States  has  every  at- 
tempted. 

Therefore,  the  need  for  patience  is  great, 
and  back  In  the  United  States  you  wlU  find 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  the  negotiat- 
ing team.  We've  met  with  them  extensively, 
we're  looking  forward  to  meeting  with  them 
again  this  afternoon,  and  we've  been  very 
impressed  with  them.  AU  of  us  are  very 
hopeful,  and  as  we  go  back  to  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  this  wedt— som«  of  us 
tomorrow— we'D  take  back  a  message  of 
hope  and  optimism. 

QmsMoil  Can  you  tell  us  a  Ilttie  bit  more 
about  bow  your  observer  team  will  func- 
tion? Tou  say  you  will  oonsult  and  provide 
■dvtoe  to  the  negotiating  toun.  WQl  you  ac- 
tually sit  in  OD  any  sessions  or  wHI  you  be 
briefed  outside  of  the  sessions?  How  will  you 
manage  the  observer  role? 

Senator  Snvm.  We  anticipate  sitting  in 
on  the  briefing  before  the  searioni  start  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  and  the  other  di^s 
that  they  negotiate,  and  them  In  on  the  de- 
brleflngs.  As  the  talks  develop,  well  see 
whether  we  want  to  actually  sit  in  durtaig 
the  negotiatioaa.  At  the  beginning,  these  ne- 
gotiatlans  are  very  aensittve:  having  an  addi- 
tional one  or  two  people  in  the  room  might 
be  rtfstahntiing;  we  wHl  not  Insist  on  that 
yet.  and  well  let  that  work  out. 

QuesHoN.  How  much  Interplay  do  you 
expect  tboc  win  be  between  the  observer 
group  and  the  negotiators,  and  what  impact 
win  that  have  on  the  course  of  the  negotla- 
ttocw? 

Senator  Snvan.  Well.  I  hope  that  It  is  a 
very  salutary  impact.  We  believe  in  a  two- 
way  street  ss  far  as  these  negotiaton  are 
eoncemed.  We  are  expected  to  observe  and 
take  back  to  Washington,  as  we  come  and  go 
tnm  Washington,  impressiona  of  the 
progress  of  these  negotiations.  And  we  also 
intend  to  communicate  to  them  the  com- 
ments that  are  made  to  us  by  the  leadership 
and  other  membera  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  a  very  dose  relationship  with  the 
negotiators  and  antlc^Mite  that  we  will  be 
able  to  at  least  convey  to  them  the  concerns 
of  the  Senate  so  that  we  can  in  fact  be  part 
of  the  whole  process.  We  will  not  be  nego- 
tiators ourselves. 

QueaUon.  Tou  have  all  discussed  the  bi- 
partisan character  of  your  approach  to 
these  talks.  But  have  you  decided  on  the 
nde  of  SDI  in  the  negotiations?  Is  there  a 
bipartisan  approach  on  that?  And  specifical- 
ly tor  Senator  Num.  who  deals  with  North 
Atlantic  Pariiamentarlans— do  you  think 
there  wffl  be  allied  unity  on  SDI? 

Senator  Sravaws.  Let  me  comment  first, 
and  then  Sam  wHI  answer  the  question  that 
you  directed  to  him. 

The  whole  scope  of  these  negotiations  is 
under  the  control  of  our  executive  branch. 
Hie  Senate  would  have  to  pass  on  the  end 
product,  and  we  are  trying  to  have  contact 
throughout  the  period  of  these  negotiations 
to  ensure  our  complete  understanding  of 
the  process  and  how  it  develops. 

I  don't  believe  that  It  is  within  our  prov- 
ince to  say  whether  SDI  or  any  other  ele- 


ment of  these  talks  should  or  should  not  be 
pursued  and  when  it  should  be  pursued  in 
the  talks.  I  do  believe  that  we  wOl  make 
comtoents  as  we  go  along  oanoemtng  the 
process  and  the  wnphasis.  and  the  negotia- 
tors (take  that  into  account  as  they  conduct 
the  liegotiattons  on  behalf  of  the  executive 
brai^eh. 

W«  have  a  real  tradition  in  our  country 
thatipolitlcs  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  I  can 
thin^  of  no  instance  when  that  should  be 
mori  important  than  in  a  consideration 
such  ss  the  aims  control  negotiatlaiiB— lott- 
ing lor  radical  reductions  in  nudear  aims— 
and  jthis  is  a  blpartissn  group:  it  is  a  non- 
paitinn  group  in  terms  of  our  approach  to 
the  Subject. 

SefMtor  Nnini.  I  will  Just  add  that  I  think 
ther^  are  some  areas  of  rather  substantial 
agreement  in  the  whole  SDI  area,  and  there 
areas  that  could  still  be  considered 
Uw  admtnlstntlan  and  by  the  Con- 
are  going  to  inevitably  have  dla- 
Its  on  the  details:  we  will  have 
disagreements,  perhaps,  as  to  defini- 
tion lutd  concept  of  where  the  business  wOl 
leadJ  And  certainly  we'll  have,  as  any  de- 
mocMcy  wOl.  disagreemenU  about  the  role 
in  the  anas  control  talks, 
think  it  is  important  to  underscore 
is  a  very  broad  ooosensus  on  both 
the  aisle.  Demoermts  and  Repuldi- 
cansjthroutfuHit  the  country,  that  research 
is  al^Mlutely  legitimate.  Reaeareh  is  legiti- 
mate imder  the  ABIC  Treaty.  President 
Reaitn  has  said  that  we  intend  to  abide  by 
the  4B1C  Treaty.  He  has  stated  that  we  will, 
as  pfnrlded  for  in  the  treaty,  give  notice  of 
any  Change  in  direction  that  we  have  plans 
to  dd  There  is  also  a  broad  kind  of  consen- 
sus Ih  our  country  that  the  treaty  as  it  is 
now  written  must  be  complied  with. 

I  think  that  Democrats  and  Republicans 
are  very  concerned  about  the  allenttiona 
concerning  the  Soviet  radar  in  central  Sibe- 
ria. |f  we  are  going  to  really  discuss  in  a 
meadingful  way  on  arms  control— the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  way  it  is  going  in  the 
future— it  scans  to  me  a  omdition  prece- 
dent; to  that  would  be  to  make  sure  that 
both  aides  are  complying  with  it  now. 

Solthere  is  a  broad  consensus  about  re- 
sear^  there  is  a  lnt>ad  consensus  about  the 
allegations  of  Soviet  violations;  and  I  think 
that  the  other  parts  wHI  have  to  be  sorted 
out  is  we  go  along.  There  is  an  awful  lot 
that  lean  be  discuaed  here.  In  addition  to 
the  4BM  Treaty  violations  that  we  now  be- 
llevetare  occurring,  both  sides  are  going  to 
bavei  to  decide  where  research  ends  and 
wheife  development  begins.  Both  sides  are 
going  to  have  to  have  a  better  deflnition  of 
whatj  the  word  "component"  means,  because 
a  component  part  of  that  kind  of  defoise  is 
barred  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  And  both  sides 
are  iolng  to  have  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  "platform"  is.  so  there  is 
an  awful  lot  for  both  sides  to  discuss  in  the 
ABlg  Treaty,  and  I  hope  it  wHl  be  done  in  a 
cmisiNctive  way  on  both  sides. 

Senator  Luoail  Let  me  Just  make  a  com- 
ment about  the  importance  of  the  question 
deallbg  with  the  alliance.  It  is  of  the  essence 
that  bur  negotiators  continue  to  work  with 
aU  o4  the  strong  allies  of  the  United  States 
to  mWte  certain  there  is  full  understanding 
of  oor  negotiating  position.  Now,  it's  espe- 
daUy  important.  I  think,  in  the  SDI,  be- 
cause this  is  a  relatively  new  idea  in  arms 
contioU  one  on  which  there  has  been  some 
skepiidsm  In  our  country,  quite  apart  from 
quowons  raised  in  other  countries.  But  in 
genehd  It  seems  to  be  important  to  say  that 
at  tile  outset  we  are  hopeful  that  our  allies 
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will  be  wil  ling  to  listen  carefully  and  to  con- 
sult with  ^s.  to  entertain  new  ideas,  and  to 
think  of  tfl  that  thto  situation  involves,  be- 
cause thete  is  a  high  degree,  it  seems  to  me, 
of  dedlcaoon  involved  in  these  talks  as  they 


begin. 

QiiesMo*.  Have  you  folks  heard  anything 
here  to  alfect  your  votes  next  week  on  the 
MZIssuelt 

Senator  I  Sixvm.  Well.  I  havent  I  was  a 
firm  beliejrar  in  the  MX  before  I  came.  As 
you  know,  we've  spent  IS  bUlioo  dollars  on 
that  syst«n  so  far.  We  wtU  vote  this  next 
week  on  Whether  or  not  we  should  release 
the  one  afd  a  half  bmion  dollars  which  was 
made  available  last  year  for  the  next  31  MX 
miasOea,  ind  after  that  we  wOl  have  Just 
about  six  billion  left  cm  a  20-blllion-dollar 
system. 

In  my  Judgment.  Just  fttan  the  point  of 
view  of  tibe  expenditures  we've  made  to 
date,  it  tsjeasentlal  that  we  modemiw  that 
mlssOe  foaoe.  It  win  literally  coat  us  mora  to 
keep  the  fid  one  going  than  it  would  be  to 
finish  this  one.  And  I  think  that  with  the 
Russians  liavlng  already  deployed  three  or 
four  syste^  of  a  similar  character,  that  the 
oontinuedi  deployment  of  the  MX  should 
not  affect  jtheae  talks  one  way  or  another. 

QvetMotl.  There  was  some  talk  that  you 
were  oomfeg  over  here  to  see  how  sincere 
and  eamat  this  anas  control  effort  was. 
and  that  ^our  impcession  might  affect  how 
you  vote  br  what  you  recommend  to  the 
other  meiAbers. 

Henstor  Mom.  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  bur  negotiators  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  proceeding  In  good 
fsith.  The  question  of  good  faith  is  subjec- 
tive. I  haile  never  set  that  up  as  a  ofterion 
in  any  way  for  my  own  vote  on  this  pwticu- 
lar  weap^  system.  I  Judge  a  weapons 
system  on  whether  it  Is  a  system  that  will 
enhance  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  If  It  does,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  worthwhile.  If  it  does  not,  or  if  it  is  not  a 
priority.  4nd  there  are  others  that  are 
hitfier  prlbritiea.  then  I  will  take  a  lotA  at  it 
in  that  regpect  I  didn't  come  to  Geneva  to 
learn  abodt  the  MX  mlssOe,  and  I  won't  go 
home  with  any  different  views  than  I  did 
whenlarnved. 

QuetHM.  I  want  to  address  a  question  to 
Senator  K^mnr.  You  know,  the  Secretary- 
General  siid  yestoday  in  Moscow  that  the 
Soviet  ddegMtion  wHI  propose  a  nuclear 
freese  at  ttie  negotiations.  Can  you  develop 
your  ideas!  about  the  negotiations,  about  the 
freeze— the  nuclear  freeie  between  the 
Soviet  Untei  and  the  United  States? 

Senator  KoriRDT.  I  introduced,  with  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  a  nudear-freeae  proposal  four 
years  ago.  I  and  we  received  on  the  vote,  in- 
volving tgbling  that  particular  proposal, 
some  40  v^tes  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
bipartisan!  in  °>^ture.  That  particular  pro- 
posal Is  mit  a  part  of  this  negotiating  proc- 
ess. The  oroposals  now  being  advanced  by 
this  administration  have  been  outlined 
of  these  negotiations.  I 
as  an  observer  for  the 
those  efforts  by  the  ex- 
the  negotiating  team. 

that,  should  there  be  an 
agreementL  the  first  result  would  be  a  freese 
at  reduced  levels.  I  don't  think  there  is 
really  a  disagreement  on  the  objective  for  a 
freese,  butj  the  timing  of  the  freeae. 

QuesMon.  Do  you  think  one  of  the  first 
priorities  it  to  overcome  Soviet  insistence  on 
linkage  among  the  three  sets  of  negotia- 
tions—thai is,  if  progress  could  be  reached 
on  INF  before  space,  should  that  proceed, 
or  would  there  be  a  whole  package  deal? 


Senator  Sixvora.  From  my  point  of  view, 
it  is  not  our  prerogative  to  set  priorities  for 
the  negotiators.  We  have  full  confidence  in 
them.  I  don't  think  I  have  been  as  im- 
pressed by  an  individiud  in  my  life  as  I  am 
by  Kampelman:  he  really  has  this  whole 
subject  in  total  pern)ective,  and  I  haven't 
found  one  member  here  that  has  had  any 
disagreeable  word  or  really  any  disagree- 
ment with  BCax  so  far. 

The  priorities  are  for  him  to  establish  as 
to  what  goes  forward  first. 

QveMtion.  I  want  to  ask  Senator  Nunn:  On 
the  issue  of  compliance,  could  you  tell  us 
your  understanding  about  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar.  Do  you  agree  with  the  adminstrstion 
that  it  is  an  unambiguous  violation  of  an  ex- 
isting sgreement?  Do  you  see  any  ambigu- 
ities? 

Senator  Num.  I  agree  with  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  it.  I  think  the  Soviets 
owe  us  an  explanation  as  parties  to  a  treaty 
where,  by  all  the  evidence  we  have,  it  seems 
to  be  an  unambiguous  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties. So  I  agree  with  the  administration  on 
that.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  a  chance  to  respond  in  a  proper 
forum.  We  now  have  two  proper  forums, 
one  is  the  standing  consultative  commiasion, 
snd  any  technical  details  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  there.  But  In  terms  of  a  political 
forum,  that  subject  has  to  come  up  in  the 
context  of  these  discussions  on  the  whole 
ABM  treaty. 

I  think  one  of  the  ways  the  Soviets  could 
most  readily  present  a  good  solid  foundation 
from  now  on  as  they  proceed— the  talks— is 
to  clear  up  the  use  of  that  radar  and  to 
clear  up  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it; 
and  if  it  is  indeed,  as  we  interpret  it,  a  viola- 
tion, to  take  steps  to  correct  the  violation. 

Senator  Goxx.  There  is  no  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  who  has  looked  at  the  evidence 
surrounding  the  radar  on  Krasnoyank  who 
has  not  come  away  with  the  same  conclu- 
sion; and  that  is  that  when  it  is  turned  on.  it 
will  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty. 
As  a  result,  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  an  almost 
untenable  poeiti<»i  when  it  attonpts  to 
argue  for  a  strengthening  of  the  logic 
behind  the  ABM  treaty,  while  proceeding 
toward  a  brazen  violation  of  that  treaty. 
The  single  most  Important  thing  the  Soviet 
Union  could  do  to  move  these  talks  forward 
toward  a  successful  conclusion  is  to  disman- 
tie  that  radar  at  Krasnoyarsk. 

QuettUm.  The  negotiation  team  went  to 
Brussels  to  inform  the  NATO  partners.  Do 
you  have  any  plans  to  do  likewise  or  do  you 
consider  your  task  as  a  purely  national  one? 

Senator  Nuhm.  We  are  not  going  there 
now,  and  many  of  us  are  members  of  the 
NATO  parllmentary  conference  and  wiU  be 
there  in  June— anyway,  later  this  year.  But 
we  do  meet  with  our  counterparts  In  parli- 
mentary  systems  in  the  free  world  and  will 
maintain  our  contact  with  them.  This  ob- 
server group,  however,  was  not  given  that 
responsibility.  We  have  that  in  our  individ- 
ual capacities  as  meml)ers  of  the  Senate. 

Quution.  Senator  Nunn,  you  q>oke  of  his- 
tory a  short  time  ago.  In  a  politcal  sense, 
why  do  arms  control  treaties  fail?  And  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  to  prevent  that  from 
happening  again? 

Senator  Ndmh.  If  I  had  a  proposal  to  keep 
arms  control  from  failing,  I  would  probably 
be  the  head  of  the  negotiating  team  rather 
than  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  don't  think  anyone  has  that  kind  of  magic 
formula  and  I  don't  pretend  to,  but  I  think 
the  arms  control  treaties  in  the  past  have 
left  too  much  in  the  way  of  ambiguity.  I 
think  in  the  past  we  have  not  had  as  clear 
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goals  in  arms  control  on  either  side 
perhaps  do  now.  I  think  both  sides  ar 
hecomhig  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
mutual  interest  we  have  in  restratnlng  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  libeiatlon  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world.  In  trying  to  buHd  con- 
fidence-building measures;  and  in  restrain- 
ing our  own  nudear  aneoala. 

So  I  believe  the  goals  now  are  much  clear- 
er. For  instance,  it  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered a  move  toward  more  security  to  have 
a  MIRV-type  movement  in  our  *~'"-**"  mls- 
both  submarine-launched  and  land- 
ballistic  miasOes.  I  think  from  our 
point  of  view,  we  now  believe  that  MIRVlng 
and  having  fewer  targets  in  terms  of  ratio 
with  the  number  of  warheads  on  both  sides 
is  a  rtfstshniiing  move.  We  hope  that  we  can 
convince  the  Soviets  of  that 

So  If  we  both  can  agree  on  iriiat  stability 
fnrwnpasses  and  move  in  that  direction.  I 
think  for  the  first  time  we  will  have  dear 
goals,  and  in  the  past,  as  I  read  history,  nei- 
ther side  has  had  a  dear  and  expUdt  under- 
standing of  the  goala. 

Now  that  may  be  one  of  the  moat  dltfleult 
concepts— to  determine  what  we  both  can 
agree  on  in  terms  of  stability.  Certainly, 
that  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  dUticult 
areas  in  terms  of  the  SDI— the  relatinnahip 
between  offense  and  defense. 

When  we  entered  into  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
about  1971,  one  of  the  implicit  understand- 
ing there,  was  that  we  were  not  going  to 
have  defenses  on  dther  side.  We  had  to 
reduce  the  offensive  threat,  and  '~'*"«^  of- 
fense has  increased.  So  if  the  Soviet  Union 
really  wants  to  do  something  about  Ameri- 
ca's strategic  defense  initiative,  in  addition 
to  correcting  the  violations  that  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to.  they  could  certainly  take  a 
strong  step  in  that  direction  by  reducing  sig- 
nificantly their  tlnt-«trike  potential,  that  is, 
their  SS-18's  and  theta-  SS-19's.  So  I  believe 
we  have  much  dearer  goals  ss  to  where  we 
are  going  and  I  hope  we  can  reach  some  es- 
sential agreements  with  the  Soviets  on  that. 

Queation.  Senator,  I  also  meant  to  f<dIow 
up— when  I  9oke  about  political  faOure,  I 
meant  the  role  of  the  Senate  that  you  spoke 
of  earlier.  Tou  sptAe  of  failures  in  the  past, 
in  the  Senate  and  you  talked  about  what 
you  ml^t  do  this  time,  briefly,  to  prevent 
that 

Senator  Num.  Well,  yea,  I  think  the 
effort  here  is  to  have  the  Senate  fulfill  both 
halves  of  its  constitutional  reqjonslbilities. 
not  only  the  consent  half— that's  what 
we've  been  looking  to  primarily  in  the  past 
but  also  the  advise  half,  and  its  up  to  the 
administration  to  say  how  much  advice  they 
want  We're  not  going  to  run  around  and 
knock  on  their  door  every  day  and  say. 
"we're  here  to  advise  you,"  but  we  are  giving 
the  administration  the  opportunity  to  solic- 
it our  views,  not  only  on  the  substance  from 
time  to  time,  if  they  so  desire,  but  also  on 
the  poUtical  situation  within  the  Soiate  and 
what  the  Senators  will  be  looking  to  on  rati- 
fication. So  we  hope  that  this  kind  of  co- 
ordination will  first  of  sll  produce  a  treaty 
that  we  can  all  suppon,  and  second,  will 
enable  our  country  to  i  'e  the  kind  of  pa- 
tience and  tenadty,  ano  .  >t  creativity  and 
flexibility  we  need  at  the  negotiating  table. 

QuettUm.  Senator  Nunn  and  anyone  else 
who  would  care  to  respond  to  it:  Tou  visited 
the  Soviet  mission  this  morning.  I  would  be 
interested  in  your  appreciation  of  the  Soviet 
mood  entering  the  talks,  if  you  were  able  to 
gauge  it,  and  do  you  think  that  your  in- 
volvement in  the  talks  will  make  them  more 
forthcoming,  since  they  will  know  that  the 
probbbiliiy  of  the  results  being  rejected  by 
the  Senate  has  diminished? 


Senator  Nmw.  I  didnt  get  the  last  half  of 
that  question.  I'm  sorry. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  their  forthcoming- 
nessin  these  talks  will  be  Increased  by  your 
presence  here,  sinee  they  wm  know  that  the 
treaty  will  have  a  greater  chance  of  passing 
through  the  Senate  as  a  result? 

Senator  Num.  Wdl.  I  dont  believe  one 
trip  wfll  accomplish  that  latter  purpose,  but 
I  think  over  a  period  of  time  as  we  continue 
to  be  a  part  of  this  process,  that  certainly 
the  SovleU  wfll  be  aware  of  that  and  I 
would  hope  that  they  would  perceive  tnm 
that  that  we  do  have  a  united  country,  that 
we're  moving  In  one  direction,  and  that  If 
they  do  enter  into  agreement  that  it  has  a 
mudi  better  chance  of  ratification  than  in 
the  past  because  the  Senate  Is  involved  in 
that! 


I  must  say  that  all  of  us  reserve  the  right 
to  decide  In  our  own  remeettve  caparitles  as 
to  whether  we  wQl  vote  for  ratification  if  a 
treaty  Is  produced,  but  I  think  the  process 
Itsdf  IS  being  enhanced. 

As  to  Chemenko's  passing,  first  of  aU.  our 


evening  to  the  famOy  of  Cbernenko  and 
also  to  the  Soviet  people.  I  think  we're  aU 
aware  here  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Soviet  peo^e.  I  think  weYe  aU  aware  here 
that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union 
when  the  Soviet  Union  dedded  to  come 
\mA  to  the  negotiating  taUe.  We  are  very 
well  aware  of  that  and  we  think  his  place  In 
history  wfll  certainly  be  Improved  and  en- 
hanced as  we  go  forward  with  this  process, 
if  both  sides  can  readi  an  agreement 

Second.  I  think  that  it  has  alrewly  been 
alluded  to  by  my  colleagues  here:  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  are  wnwMniihif  this  negotla- 
tion  in  a  period  of  difficulty  for  them  and  a 
period  of  ssdnms  for  them  In  terms  of  the 
passtaig  of  their  lewler.  I  think  indicates 
their  seriousness  of  purpose  here.  We  take 
that  as  a  very  twaiUve  and  constructive  sign. 

Senator  Siataas.  Let  me  just  comment  on 
one  thing  about  GorbadieVs  *«««™"*"g  the 
youngest  leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
recent  history  was  predicted  to  us  by  our  In- 
telllgenoe  forces  some  time  ago.  and  indud- 
ing  those  from  our  alliea. 

I  think  we  wekxme  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  leader  now  who  has  the 
potential  to  be  on  the  scene  for  a  substan- 
tial period  of  time.  These  talks  may  take  a 
substantial  period  of  time,  and  its  a  very.  I 
think,  good  omen  for  the  talks  that  he  wfll 
have  the  dunce  to  be  there  and  to  know 
that  he  wiO  be  there  f oDowtng  the  success- 
ful mnrliision  of  these  talks,  if  we  get  an 
agreement  As  for  the  imtification.  I  think 
that  Senator  Lugar  who's  chaiiman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  oui^t  to  talk 
about  that  Our  role  as  observers  does  not 
go  to  the  point  of  guiding  sny  potential 
agreement  throu^  the  Senate;  that's  Sena- 
tor Lugar's  and  nmstor  Pdl's. 

Senator  Luosa.  Well,  my  only  comment 
can  be  that  the  observer  group  is  tremen- 
dously important  in  forming  a  consensus  of 
which  ratification  might  occtu-.  We  do  not 
know  how  many  years  the  process  may  take 
or  whether  interim  agreements  might  occur 
that  would  require  hearing  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  activity  by  the 
Senate,  but  the  vigourous  participation  of 
all  of  our  colleagues  presently,  I  believe  is  of 
the  essence  in  informing  all  Senators— for 
that  matter— the  Anialcan  public,  which  ul- 
timately will  ham  t^be  behind  a  treaty  to 
make  certain  that  members  vote  in  favor  of 
it 
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Senator  Doix  Senator  Pell,  do  you  want 
to  make  a  comment  on  this  before  we 
depart? 

Senator  Pni.  Having  aeen  tbe  failure  of 
SALT  n.  I  realiK— we  aU  realiae— the  im- 
portance of  havini  a  favorable  breeae 
behind  this  treaty  before  it  goes  to  the 
Senate.  And  thia  is  where  the  observer's  role 
plays  an  important  part.  It  is  the  favorable 
breeae  that  will  guide  our  chainnan.  Sena- 
tor Lugar,  in  guiding  the  treaty  through. 
The  experience  we've  had,  and  the  reports 
that  we've  brought  back  to  our  colleagues. 
wiU  I  believe  play  a  very  real  role  in  the 
final  rattficaUon. 

BaoMtar  Dolb.  Thank  you  very  much. 

X}A  Sbiatb, 
Wathington.  DC,  JTarcft  J3.  OSS. 
The  PusnmR, 
The  WiUe  Htnue. 
WaOiington.  DC 

Dbab  Ma.  PaaainiiiT.  As  you  know,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  19  of  January  3, 
laes.  we  have  eatabllahed  a  Soiate  Aims 
C(Hitrol  ObMTver  Group  of  twelve  members, 
with  Senators  Stevens,  Nunn,  Lugar  and 
Pell  as  Co-Chairmen.  All  of  the  members  we 
have  designated  to  serve  on  the  Oroup  are 
exceedingly  well  qualified  to  consider  arms 
control  issues  and  are  eager  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant and  oonstnictive  contribution  to 
the  arms  control  process. 

As  a  flrst  malor  step  in  that  direction,  we 
led  a  delegation  of  ten  members  of  the 
Group  to  Geneva  March  9-13.  to  observe 
the  opening  of  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  talks  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months  and  years,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Observer  Oroup  will  travel  to 
Geneva  periodically  to  monitor  their 
progress.  We  think  it  useful,  however,  to 
convey  to  you  our  initial  Impressions  of  the 
events  we  observed  and  the  disctission  we 
held  in  Geneva. 

We  went  to  Geneva  with  two  main  goals, 
and  we  believe  we  accomplished  both. 

First,  we  wished  to  danmistrate  conclu- 
sively that  the  Administratimi's  arms  con- 
trol efforts  enjoy  tbe  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  Our  presence  In 
Geneva— five  Republicans  and  five  Demo- 
crats—was visible  evidence  of  that  unity.  In 
public  statonents.  in  encounters  with  the 
media  and  in  our  private  sessions  with  our 
negotiating  team,  we  stressed  our  wish  for  a 
good  agreonent  and  our  determination  to 
be  as  patient  and  peiaervering  as  necessary 
to  achieve  one. 

We  are  confident  that  our  message  was 
understood  and  that  our  presence  strength- 
ened the  position  of  our  team  as  it  began  its 
talks  with  the  Soviet  negotiators. 

Second,  we  sought  to  demonstrate  the  se- 
riousness with  which  the  Senate  Intends  to 
fulfill  its  Constitutionally-mandated  role  in 
the  arms  control  process.  While  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  go  to  Geneva  as  nego- 
tiators, we  do  go  with  two  important  mis- 
sions: to  consult  with  and  advise  our  negoti- 
ating team  and  to  monitor  and  report  to  the 
Senate  on  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  talks. 

We  had  several  opportunities  to  meet  with 
our  negotiators  before  the  commencement 
of  talks,  and  we  had  a  useful  debriefing 
from  them  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  negotiating  session.  Each  of  the 
sessions  with  the  negotiating  team  was 
structured  to  permit  us  the  full  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  and  questions  to  the 
team  and  to  engage  In  a  candid  and  confi- 
dential exchange  of  information.  Within  the 
coming  days,  we  will  be  presenting  our  ol>- 


servaMons  to  the  Senate.  Through  this  con- 
tinuing process  of  monitoring  the  negotia- 
tions M  they  unfold,  we  are  confident  that 
the  Senate  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  coasider  any  resulting  treaty  or  agree- 
ment.) 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  iid  not  apprise  you  of  the  very  poalUve 
Impregsion  which  the  negotiating  team 
made  pn  us  during  our  stay  in  Geneva.  Max 
Kampelman.  John  Tower,  Mike  Glitman 
and  tlieir  deputies  did  a  great  Job  with  us 
and  are  obviously  doing  a  great  Job  in  pre- 
paring for.  and  conducting,  the  talks  with 
the  Soviet  delegation.  They  are  a  credit  to 
you,  to  your  Administration  and  to  the 
country  they  are  serving  so  well. 

fincerely  yours. 

i  RoBKBT  C.  Bras. 

I  Minority  UaOer. 

I  BoaDoLi. 

I  Majorttg  UaOer. 

Au|i  CtnnxoL  OasxavBa  Gkodt  Tbip  to 
GnnEVA 

Mr.  Dou.  Mr.  President.  I  returned  yes- 
terday from  Geneva,  where  the  distin- 
guish«d  minority  leader  and  I  led  a  delega- 
tion of  10  Members  of  the  Senate's  observer 
group  to  monitor  the  opening  of  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
want  to  briefly  offer  the  Senate  at  this 
point  some  oliservations  on  why  we  went  to 
Geneva  and  what  we  accomplished  there. 

Aa  the  Senate  knows,  the  arms  control  ob- 
serverlgroup  was  formed  pursuant  to  Senate 
Resoliition  19,  passed  unanimously  on  Janu- 
ary 3. 

Thia  resolution's  establishment  of  the  oI>- 
server'  group  came  about  because  of  the 
leadeifthlp  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leadeii  Senator  Robert  Byrd.  Senator  Byrd 
shoultl  be  commended  by  the  body  for  his 
provi(tng  the  initial  iiiv>iration  for  the 
arms  dontrol  observer  effort  and  for  his  tire- 
leas  wfcrk  to  bring  this  group  together  as  a 
functioning  entity. 

Its  main  purpose  is  to  assist  the  Senate  in 
carryit«  out  its  role  under  the  ConstituUon 
to  giv4  advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  treaties.  Including  any  future  Arms  con- 
trol ti^ty. 

In  donsideration  of  the  importance  and 
complexity  of  arms  control  issues,  the  dis- 
tinguithed  minority  leader  and  I  took  great 
care  Id  recommend  for  inclusion  on  the 
Senat4  observer  group  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguithed  Members  of  this  body,  who  pos- 
sessed! long  experience  and  spedal  knowl- 
edge df  those  issues.  As  a  result,  we  have  a 
group  which  does  great  credit  to  the  Senate 
and  which  has  the  knowledge  and  enthusi- 
asm to  perform  its  role  effectively. 

Thejgroup.  a*  tbe  Senators  know,  has  four 
cocha^men:  Senators  Stevens.  Nunn.  Lugar. 
and  FfeU.  The  other  Members  are  Senators 
Wam«r,  Kennedy.  Wallop,  Moynlhan.  Nick- 
les,  atd  Gore.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader  serves  with  me  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  group.  AU  of  these  observers, 
except  Senators  Wallop  and  Moynlhan, 
were  able  to  make  this  first  trip  to  Geneva 
and  the  absent  Senators  have  indicated 
their  Intention  to  observe  the  negotiations 
on  sit«  in  Geneva  at  an  early  opportunity. 

OgmVA:  GOALS  AHO  ACCOHrLISHIfXirTS 

Our  group  went  to  Geneva  with  three 
goals,  and  I  think  we  accomplished  them  all. 
First,  though  we  are  not  negotiators,  the 
group  has  an  Important  substantive  role  to 
play  ill  the  arms  control  process.  It  Is  to 
serve  M  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Senate  in 
Oenena  and  to  maintain  close  contact  with 
the  executive  branch  here  in  Washington. 
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where  negotiating  goals  and  strategies  are 
developed. 

We  had  a  number  of  subtantive  sessions 
with  members  of  the  negotiating  team 
before  the  ialks  with  the  Soviet  delegation 
actually  coiiunenced.  and  we  also  had  a  very 
tnfOTmativei  debriefing  immediately  follow- 
ing the  firtt  negotiating  session  on  March 
13.  We  wera  aaked  by  Max  Kampelman  and 
the  other  members  of  his  team  to  respect 
the  confidaitiaUty  of  the  negotiating  ses- 
sions. Obvlqusly,  we  are  going  to  honor  that 
request,  to  avoid  in  any  way  Jeopardising 
the  smooth  conduct  of  the  talks. 

I  was  pleased  odr  excellent  negotiating 
team— Max  I  Kamileuban,  John  Tower  and 
Mike  GUtmkn  <Mat  with  us  in  a  spirit  of  ex- 
cellent ooopera{i<m  aori  candor.  They  were 
interested  ih  the  ideas  and  observations  we 
had  to  offep.  They  fielded  all  of  our  ques- 
tions, indtding  some  wry  tough  and 
searching  oiies.  And  they  liibtlvely  sought  to 
exchange  iitfonnation  with  us  which  might 
help  the  nefotiating  process  itself. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  we 
passed  on  the  strmig  concern  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  area  of  Soviet  violations  of  existing 
arms  control  agreemmts.  Our  negotiators 
got  the  meosage  deaily  that  we  are  deeply 
conoemed  ahout  this  issue  and  they  agree 
that  It  must  be  addressed,  in  an  appropriate 
way,  in  the  context  of  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions, j 

Our  second  goal  in  going  to  Geneva  was  to 
underscore  the  strong  bipartisan  suMwrt 
which  existk  in  the  Senate,  and  in  fact  in 
the  country,  for  the  administration's  arms 
control  effoirts.  The  presence  of  our  biparti- 
san delegation  there  alone.  I  think,  sent  a 
clear  measaire  to  the  Soviet  delegation  and 
to  others:  The  United  States  is  going  about 
the  busincM  of  arms  control  in  a  serious, 
nonpartisan^  and  h— ««^"y  unified  way. 
Both  in  pubUc  statements  and  in  our  private 
meetings  wkh  our  negotiating  team,  all  of 
the  membeB  of  the  observer  group  stressed 
some  conuqDn  themes.  We  committed  our- 
selves to  beias  patient  as  necessary  to  make 
sure  we  get  we  kind  of  agreement  we  want, 
and  we  urgad  our  negotiators  to  persevere  in 
that  same  apirit,  too. 

We  depaned  for  Geneva  unified  in  our 
goals  and  ^e  came  back  even  more  unified 
than  befor^.  Because  of  that.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  our  presence  and  actions  there 
materially  strengthened  the  hand  of  our  ne- 
gotiators ai  these  important  talks  began 
and  helped  to  improve  the  long-term  pros- 
pects for  the  kind  of  agreement  we  aU  want. 

Finally,  we  want  to  Geneva  with  a  third 
objective  in  mind— to  get  to  know  our  own 
negotiators  better  and  to  let  them  know  we 
are  behind  them.  I  need  not  expound  for 
the  Senate  on  the  virtues  of  Max  Kampel- 
man. John  Tower  and  Mike  Glitman.  We 
know  these  jnen  well  and  have  enormous  re- 
spect for  tf em.  Let  me  say,  though,  that 
they,  along jwith  their  able  and  enthusiastic 
deputies,  have  gone  beyond  their  Individual 
talents  to  form  a  true  team,  in  concept  and 
in  action.  Tpey  are  a  credit  to  the  President 
who  picked  I  them  and  to  the  country  they 
are  serving  so  well. 

Moscow:  A  mw  leaozb 
While  in  Geneva,  of  course,  we  learned  of 
the  death  of  Soviet  President  Chemenko, 
and  we  wondered  how  it  might  affect  the 
negotiations  about  to  begin.  It  appears  as  if 
the  Soviet  Union  has  moved  quickly  to  ar- 
range an  orderly  transition  of  leadership. 
which  is  esoentlal  to  the  conduct  of  our  bi- 
lateral relations.  Certainly,  it  is  encouraging 
that  the  Scvlets  decided  to  go  ahead  with 


the  arms  control  talks  on  schedule  and  that 
the  chief  Soviet  negotiator  has  confirmed 
the  direct  support  of  the  new  Soviet  leader. 
First  Secretary  Gorbachev,  for  the  G«ieva 
talks. 

I  might  add  that  Chemenko's  death  did 
make  it  impossible  for  the  group,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  meet  directly  with  the  Soviet  ne- 
gotiating team.  We  have  received  assur- 
ances, however,  that  on  future  occasions, 
onsite  Senate  observers  will  have  appropri- 
ate access  to  the  Soviet  negotiators. 
WASHmoToii  poixownr 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  let  the  Senate 
know  iRlefly  of  the  future  plans  of  the  arms 
control  observer  group  for  monitoring  the 
negotiations.  Two  of  our  Members.  Senators 
SiivKHS  and  Oork.  have  remained  in 
Geneva  for  several  days  to  observe  the 
talks.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  group  that 
Members  will  travel  to  Geneva  periodically 
to  observe  the  talks  and  that  at  least  one 
Member  will  be  present  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  time  the  talks  are  going  for- 
ward. 

I  would  also  like  to  inform  the  Soiate 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  I 
last  evening  sent  a  letter  to  the  President, 
giving  him  our  initial  observations  from  our 
trip.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  our  letter  to  the  President  be  printed  in 
the  Racoao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  Pusisnio  Omcxa.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  directed. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let 
me  say  that  the  talks  in  Geneva  are  off  to  a 
good  start.  The  activities  of  the  oljserver 
group  are  off  to  a  productive  start. 

We  recognize  this  will  be  a  prolonged 
process.  Nevertheless  the  events  which  we 
observed,  and  in  which  we  played  a  part,  in 
Geneva  can  offer  all  of  us  a  bit  more  hope 
that,  at  the  end  of  this  long  road,  there  may 
lie  the  propoaect  of  a  significant,  tmlanoed. 
and  verifiable  arms  control  agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  letter 
we  did  send  to  the  President  be  included  in 
theRscoxD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  fol- 
lows: 

UJ3.  SEKAn. 
Waahington.  DC.  March  13, 1985. 
The  President. 
The  White  Hotue, 
Wathitiffton. 

DxAS  Mk.  PaxsiOBfT:  As  you  know,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  19  of  January  3, 
1985.  we  have  established  a  Senate  Arms 
Control  Observer  Group  of  twelve  members, 
with  Senators  Stevens,  Nunn,  Lugar  and 
Pell  as  Co-Chairmen.  All  of  the  members  we 
have  designated  to  serve  on  the  Group  are 
exceedingly  weU  qualified  to  consider  arms 
control  issues  and  are  eager  to  make  a  sig- 
nificant and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  arms  control  process. 

As  a  first  major  step  in  that  direction,  we 
led  a  delegation  of  ten  members  of  the 
Group  to  Geneva  March  9-13,  to  observe 
the  opening  of  arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Those  tallcB  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months  and  years,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Observer  Group  will  travel  to 
Geneva  periodically  to  monitor  their 
progress.  We  think  it  useful,  however,  to 
convey  to  you  our  initial  impressions  of  the 
events  we  observed  and  the  discussions  we 
held  in  Geneva. 

We  went  to  Geneva  with  two  main  goals, 
and  we  believe  we  accomplished  both. 

First,  we  wished  to  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  the  Administration's  arms  con- 


trol efforts  enjoy  tbe  broad,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  Our  presence  in 
Geneva^five  RepubUcans  and  five  Demo- 
crats—was visible  evidence  of  that  unity.  In 
public  statements,  in  encounters  with  the 
media  and  in  our  private  sessions  with  our 
negotiating  team,  we  stressed  our  wish  for  a' 
good  agreement  and  our  determinaUon  to 
be  as  patient  and  persevering  as  necessary 
to  achieve  one. 

We  are  oonfidait  tbat  our  message  was 
understood  and  tbat  our  preaeutc  strength- 
ened tbe  position  of  our  team  as  it  began  its 
talks  with  tbe  Soviet  negotlatora. 

Second,  we  souglit  to  demonstrate  tbe  se- 
rioumeas  with  which  tbe  Senate  intends  to 
fulfill  its  Constitutionally  "^fiTilatfil  role  in 
the  arms  control  proceM.  While  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  do  not  go  to  Geneva  as  nego- 
tiators, we  do  go  with  two  impmtant  mis- 
sions: to  consult  with  and  advise  our  negoti- 
ating team  and  to  monitor  and  report  to  tbe 
Senate  on  tbe  progras  and  development  of 
the  talks. 

We  had  several  opportunities  to  meet  with 
our  negotiaton  before  tbe  commencement 
of  talks,  and  we  bad  a  useful  debriefing 
from  them  immedtately  afto'  tbe  oondusioo 
of  tbe  first  negotiating  session.  Each  of  tbe 
sessions  with  tbe  negotiating  team  was 
structured  to  permit  us  tbe  full  opportunity 
to  mesmt  our  views  and  questions  to  tbe 
team  and  to  engage  in  a  candid  and  confi- 
dential exchange  of  information,  ^nthin  the 
coming  days,  we  will  be  presenting  our  ob- 
servations to  tbe  Senate.  Through  this  con- 
tinuing process  of  monitoring  tbe  negotia- 
tions as  they  unfold,  we  are  ccmfldent  tbat 
the  Senate  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  consider  any  resulting  treaty  or  agree- 
ment. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  would  be  remiss 
if  we  did  not  apprise  you  of  the  very  positive 
impression  which  the  negotiating  team 
made  on  us  during  our  stay  in  Geneva.  Max 
Kampelman,  John  Tower,  Mike  Glitman 
and  their  deputies  did  a  great  Job  with  us 
and  are  obviously  doing  a  great  Job  in  pre- 
paring for.  and  conducting,  the  talks  with 
tbe  Soviet  delegation.  They  are  credit  to 
you.  to  your  Administration  and  to  tbe 
country  they  are  serving  so  welL 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bos  Dots. 

Majorat  Leader. 
RoiBtT  C.  Btsb, 
Minority  ieader. 

Sbiats  Aims  CoiiTMn.  Obsbvb  Oaonr  am 
TBx  OnxTA  NnoTiATioira 

Mr.  Bras.  Mr.  President.  10  of  tbe  Sena- 
tors on  tbe  arms  control  observer  group 
traveled  to  Geneva  last  Saturday.  March  9. 
198S.  In  order  to  monitor  the  <menlng  round 
of  arms  control  negotiations  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union. 

I  believe  tbe  trip  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess from  every  stan^xiint.  Tbe  swift  tran- 
sition of  power  in  tbe  Soviet  Union  while  we 
were  in  Geneva  hlgb-llgbted  the  fedlng 
that  we  are  at  tbe  beginning  of  a  new  era. 
not  only  in  tb«  field  of  aims  control  but  also 
in  American-Soviet  relations  In  generaL 

The  Senate  aims  control  Observer  group 
was  eatabllahed  by  Senate  Reaolution  19  on 
January  S,  1986.  and  includes  a  well-bal- 
anced and  bl^ily  knowledgeable  croa-aec- 
tion  of  Soiaton  from  both  sides  of  the  aiale. 
It  includes  the  leadeiablp  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees as  weU  as  other  Senators  who  have 
been  deeply  Involved  In  the  national  securi- 
ty and  arms  control  areas. 

A  major  part  of  the  reason  I  believe  tbat 
this  short  trip  to  Geneva  was  a  success  was 


the  extensive  preparation  tbat  we  engaged 
in  prior  to  the  trip.  Tbe  group  met  for  long 
sessions  at  breakfast,  twice  weekly  for  a 
month,  with  a  variety  of  experts  in  this 
field— including,  for  example,  such  outside 
experts  as  Zbigniew  Bnextnski  and  James 
Schlesinger.  as  well  as  our  negotiating  team 
and  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Anatoly  Dobrynln.  We  were,  there- 
fore, coversant  with  the  broad  outlines  of 
tbe  issues  in  each  of  tbe  three  negotiating 
areas:  strategic,  intennedlate.  and  space 
weaponiy. 

Tbe  fint  negotiating  session  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Soviet  teams  was  held  on 
Tuesday.  March  1^  1985.  Tbe  second  ses- 
sion was  held  Just  a  few  hours  ago  today. 

Prior  to  tbe  first  seaston.  we  were  provided 
with  extensive  briefings  by  both  our  three 
deputy  and  three  chief  negoUatofs.  These 
included  extensive  «™'fti*mtial  discussiona 
of  tbe  issues  invohred.  After  tbe  first  negoti- 
ating session,  we  again  conferred  with  our 
negotiatms  and  received  an  extensive  de- 
briefing of  tbe  detalla  of  the  negotiating  ses- 
tiaa.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleagues 
who  attended  those  briefings  and  debrief- 
ings  tbat  they  were  fully  tnfonnaUve  and 
satisfactory. 

Tbe  give  and  take  of  discussions  between 
the  observer  Senaton  and  our  negotiators 
leads  me  to  conclude  tbat  tbe  process  whidi 
we  have  established  will  be  of  long-tenn 
value  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  administra- 
tion both. 

As  Senator  Dole  and  I  have  ""■■ "vnirfftM 
by  letter  to  the  President  yerterday.  we  be- 
lieve that  we  fulfilled  the  two  main  goals  of 
our  Geneva  trip.  First,  we  intended  to 
convey  that  there  is  a  strong  bipartisan  con- 
sensus supporting  tbe  efforts  of  our  team  in 
Geneva.  This  includes  tbe  detennlnatlon  to 
be  very  patient  In  tbe  ooune  of  these  talks. 
Tbe  talks  will  be  long  and  arduous.  Tbe 
Issues,  particularly  with  the  onrush  of  new 
technologies  over  the  last  decade  and  into 
tbe  future,  will  be  stacgeringdy  complex. 
These  will  be,  unquestionably,  tbe  most 
complicated  and  difficult  negotiatloas  in 
this  field  In  history. 

I  made  the  point  to  our  negotiators  over 
tbe  last  few  days  that  I  believe  it  will  be 
American  inventiveness  upon  which  the 
lion's  share  of  ultimate  success  will  dqtend. 
It  will  take  our  full  creative  genius  to  fash- 
ion sound  solutions  to  the  range  of  issues, 
unknowns,  and  complexities  tbat  modem 
weapons  technology  presents  us  with.  Just 
the  question  of  how  to  verify  presently  de- 
ployed systems  such  as  cruise  missiles,  much 
leas  tbat  largely  hidden  future  of  space 
technologies,  is  a  very  demanding  task.  I  do 
not  think  the  Sovlete  will  exhibit  the  kind 
of  flexibility  and  creativity  which  are  pecu- 
llariy  American.  We  Americans  have  to  lead 
them— if  they  can  be  led  at  all.  of  course. 

I  also  made  the  point  tbat  the  Senate  ob- 
server group  is  an  important  resource  avail- 
able to  our  negotlatora.  A  number  of  Sena- 
ton  in  tbe  group  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  faahionlng  the  build-down  concept,  for 
example,  and  also  in  various  kinds  of  pro- 
posals for  so-called  confidence  building 
measures  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  second  goal  on  this  trip  was  to  dem- 
onstrate our  commitment  to  fulfilling  the 
imlque  and  critical  role  which  the  Constitu- 
tion places  on  the  Senate  in  the  area  of 
treatymaking.  In  this  connection,  we  must 
advise  and  consent  to  any  treaty  which  may 
result  from  these  talks.  It  will  take  far  more 
than  Just  a  cursory  understanding  of  the 
very  difficult  and  varied  questi(»is  to  be  re- 
solved by  these  agreements  for  us  to  proper- 
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ly  meet  our  duty.  It  will  take  ttudy  and  con- 
aklenble  wwk  for  the  Senate  to  do  JuiUce 
to  the  teehnolocical  aa  weU  aa  the  political 
proldems  being  faced  in  tbeae  negotiaUona. 
The  group  ia  available  to  provide  counsel 
and  the  reaction  of  the  Senate  to  the  iaaues 
on  the  table— if  that  counsel  ia  desired  by 
our  negotiatora.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
Interplay  of  ideaa  that  has  and  will  continue 
to  occur  with  the  memben  of  our  observer 
team  will  be  of  arnistanre  to  our  negotiators. 

In  addition,  in  the  event  that  a  treaty  does 
come  before  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  be 
in  a  better  poaltion  to  consider  the  detailed 
issues  involved  in  such  an  agreement  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  event  that  the  nego- 
tiaUons  fall,  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  understand  and  make  compre- 
henailtle  to  the  American  people  Just  why 
that  failure  occurred. 

Our  negotiaton.  led  by  Max  Kampleman 
and  including  John  Tower  and  Mike  Ollt- 
man.  and  their  d^mtieB  did  a  fine  Job  in 
preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  talks.  I  am 
sure  my  irolleaguta  deeply  appreciated  their 
hospitality  to  ua.  In  addition,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Statea  Mission  to  the 
United  Nationa  in  Oeneva,  Mr.  Gerald 
Carmen,  was  a  generous,  courteous,  and 
helpful  host  He  had  a  ma)or  role  in  making 
our  trip  a  suc«as. 

We  had  intended  to  meet  informally  with 
the  Soviet  negoUators  during  our  stay,  but 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chemenko  precluded  a 
meeting  at  that  time.  However,  the  Soviets 
have  accepted  the  idea  of  such  informal 
contacts  in  principle  and  Secretary  Shultz 
has  indicated  to  ua  that  he  believes  such 
contacts  will  be  useful  in  the  future. 

We  expressed  our  condolences  formally  to 
the  Soviet  people  on  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Chemenko  last  Tuesday.  I  take  it  as  a  posi- 
tive sign  that  the  Soviet  regime  has  execut- 
ed its  transition  of  power  in  an  orderly  and 
swift  manner.  It  has  not  had  any  effect  on 
the  timetable  for  the  anns  control  negotia- 
tiona.  and  I  hope  that  stability  in  the  Soviet 
leadership  will  permit  the  Soviet  negotia^ 
tors  to  reach  reasonable  accommodations  on 
our  arms  control  proposals. 

We  alao  had  an  extensive  press  conference 
on  Tuesday  morning  in  Geneva.  I  believe  all 
members  of  our  group  expressed  themselves 
fully  and  in  response  to  a  variety  of  ques- 
tions. I  believe  it  would  be  useful  for  my  col- 
leagues for  the  text  of  that  press  conference 
to  l>e  available  to  them,  and  intend  to  place 
it  In  the  Record  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

I  note.  Mr.  President  that  two  members 
of  our  group.  Senators  Stevens  and  Gore, 
are  in  Geneva  today  to  monitor  the  second 
negotiating  session.  It  is  our  intention  to 
have  one  or  more  Senators,  whenever  possi- 
ble, to  l>e  in  Geneva  while  the  negotiations 
are  ongoing,  and  a  running  summary  of  the 
progress  of  the  talks  will  be  available  on  a 
confidential  basis  in  the  observer  group 
files. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President  we  had  a  pro- 
ductive and  useful  working  trip  to  the  open- 
ing to  these  talks  from  March  9  to  13,  1985. 
We  got  to  know  our  negotiators  on  a  person- 
al basis  and  engaged  in  extensive  discussions 
with  them.  The  briefings  were  full  and  in- 
formative, the  give  and  take  of  value  to  all 
concerned.  We  came  away  with  the  strong 
feeling  of  unity  that  we  are  all  Americans 
with  a  conmion  goal— to  reach  as  sound 
agreement  or  aeries  of  agreements,  if  at  all 
P0Bsil>le. 

Mr.  President  let  me  associate  myself 
with  the  remarlcs  that  have  just  been  made 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I  was 


very  f  gvorably  impressed  on  this  trip  by  the 
dedication  of  aU  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  a  part  of  the  observer  group.  I  was 
impreaed  also  with  the  leadership  that  was 
demovtrated  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader;  He  went  as  a  very  serious  participant 
and  aa  a  member  of  the  observe  group.  He 
demonetrated  great  leadership  during  that 
trip  as  we  met  with  our  negotiating  team 
and  at  we  met  with  other  U.8.  officials 
during  our  stay  in  Geneva. 

May  I  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  solid, 
serious  support  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
efforts  of  the  observer  group  would  be,  to 
some  extent.  In  vain.  I  think  that  the  sup- 
port at  the  majority  leader  lends  a  strong 
iindergirding  of  this  whole  idea  of  having 
observers  from  the  Senate  in  Geneva  dtiring 
the  aims  control  talks. 

Mr.  president,  this  observer  group  can  and 
will  m|Lke  not  only  a  fine  contribution  but 
one  th^t  is  very  much  needed  as  the  talks  go 
forwaifL  It  is  importiCht  I  think,  that  we 
demonstrate  that  the  Senate  is  bipartisan  in 
this  matter,  which  we  view  as  a  nonpartisan 
matten  It  is  a  matter  affecting  the  safety 
and  security  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  the  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Senate  has  demonstrated  that  it 
sees  its  role  under  the  Constitution  in  con- 
nection with  the  treaty-making  powers  as  a 
vital  iDle  and  as  a  imique  role,  and  the 
Semtta  intends  to  fulfill  that  role. 

As  tae  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
Indlcafled.  some  of  the  members  of  the  ob- 
server group  are  still  In  Geneva  today. 

The  Observer  group  has  the  support  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is 
extremely  important  It  can  render  a  great 
service;  It  will  be  in  a  position  to  advise  our 
negotiators  if  they  desire  to  tiave  the  advice 
and  cOiuuel  of  the  Senate.  I  think  they 
manifested  that  desire  during  our  visit. 

It  wHl  also  make  It  possible  for  us  to  have 
more  than  Just  a  cursory  knowledge  of  what 
is  goink  on  in  the  negotiations,  because  we 
shall  lave  respected  Members  from  both 
sides  at  the  aisle  who  will  be  attending  and 
us  Informed  of  progress  and  devel- 

^resident  I  think  it  is  important  that 
kerican  people  not  be  led  to  believe 
^eae  negotiations  are  going  to  be  easy 
they  are  going  to  be  of  a  short-lived 
natures  We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  agreements  that  we  have  entered  Into 
with  tite  Soviets  heretofore  have  required 
years  pt  negotiations.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  MBFR  talks  have  been  going  on  for 
over  1}  years  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
AmerlMna.  and  those  talks  have  not  result- 
ed In  »  agreement  as  yet  The  Soviet  nego- 
tiationa  are  tough,  and  they  know  what 
their  goal  la.  Although  they  may  make 
minor  modifications  from  time  to  time  in 
their  vproaches  to  our  negotiators.  I  think 
we  shttl  find  that  in  the  final  analyala— or 
such  tiM  been  the  history  of  the  INF  negotl- 
ationsothe  Soviets  are  merely  doing  a  little 
window  dressing  along  the  way.  and  they 
always  come  out  at  the  same  end. 

Forttmately.  our  negotiators  at  the  INF 
talks  have  seen  this  and  they,  too,  have 
been  purposeful  in  their  goals.  They  have 
held  out  for  an  agreement  that  would  be  eq- 
ultabli  and  that  would  provide  for  verifica- 
tion necessary  to  protect  this  country's  se- 
curity ^iteresta. 

The  {Soviets  have  certain  advantages;  we 
have  ^rtain  advantages.  The  Soviets  are 
going  U>  feel  that  the  advantages  that  are 
theirs  should  continue  to  be  theirs  and  that 
the  advantages  that  are  ours  should  be  ne- 
gotiable. That  Is  the  kind  of  negotiators 


they  are, 
people  are 
things  and 
accustomed 
cake  mix. 
stant 
The 
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Americans 
sober  and 
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they  know  that  the  American 
impatient  to  get  on  with 
spend  much  time.  They  are 
instant  potatoes  and  Instant 
it  this  and  Instant  that,  in- 
cise, 
very  well  may  lielleve  that  if 
tight  and  take  their  time,  the 
imi  cave  in.  Well,  this  is  too 
(oo  serious  an  enterprise,  Mr. 
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President,  tpr  the  Americans  to  cave  in.  I 
would  rather  see  no  agreement  at  all  than 
to  see  a  bad  agreement  into  which  the 
American  negotiators  have  been  stampeded 
by  political  or  other  pressures.  These  arms 
talks  are  fdr  keeps,  and  the  outcome  of 
these  negotiations  is  going  to  affect  not  only 
the  people  9f  the  world  today  but  alao  the 
people  of  the  world  in  my  grandchildren's 
children's  ti^e.  It  is  a  very  important  un- 
dertaking aqd  we  should  demonstrate  great 
patience  and  firmness  and  at  the  same  time 
attempt  to  4id«stand  the  other  side's  prob- 
lems and  tta  to  work  tenadoualy  and  pa- 
tiently to  dfvelop  an  outcome  that  will  be 
worthy  of  approval  by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  his  leadership 
during  our  trip  to  Geneva,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Mevbers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  were  there.  They  are  indeed  very  con- 
scientious Senators  and  they  know  that  it  is 
going  to  take  a  long  time  to  get  a  good 
agreement  Senator  Dole  and  I  have  com- 
municated bv  letter  to  the  President  already 
and  we  wHl  kxmtinue  to  attempt  as  best  we 
can  to  work  With  the  negotiators  in  a  useful 
way.  Those  who  participate  as  negotiators 
are  going  to  tiave  to  deal  with  the  technol- 
ogies that  are  onruahing  and  fast  changing 
in  this  era.  and  it  wiU  require  a  great  deal  of 
Inventlvene^  and  innovativeness  on  the 
part  of  our; negotiatora.  I  think  if  we  will 
look  at  the  Nummary  of  the  Special  Consult- 
ative Oroupt  Progress  Report  to  the  NATO 
ministers  in  iDecember  1983,  we  will  see  that 
our  negotialors  in  that  instance  were  inno- 
vative, but  we  will  also  see  that  the  Soviet 
negotiators  were  obstinate,  they  were  in- 
tractable, they  were  unmovable.  The  Soviet 
negotiators  miked  out  of  those  talks.  I  am 
glad  they  have  decided  to  renew  the  talks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consAit,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  may  kisert  into  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  thf  news  conference  in  wtiich  the 
distinguish^  majority  leader  and  I  and 
others  in  tke  obaerver  group  participated 
while  we  were  in  Geneva  and  I  also  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  summarar  of  the  SCG  Progress  Report 
to  the  NATQ  Ministers.  It  is  a  report  that  is 
49  pages  in  Ifength. 

I  would  say  it  would  be  worth  the  time 
and  attenticn  of  not  only  every  Memtier  of 
this  body  but  also  all  who  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  wherever  they  may  be.  I 
think  it  woiild  be  weU  that  they  read  it;  it 
will  certaint'  open  the  eyes  of  those  who 
read  this  report  as  to  Just  what  kind  of  ne- 
gotiators the  American  negotiators  are 
woiking  and  meeting  with,  and  it  will  thor- 
oughly debank  any  idea  on  the  part  of 
anyone,  I  think,  that  these  talks  are  going 
to  last  only  a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
going  to  take  monttis  or  years.  There  may 
be  Interim  agreements  along  the  way,  if  we 
can  achieve  them.  There  will  be  no  miracles 
worked  and  pone  should  be  expected. 

These  are  talks  of  the  utmost  gravity  and 
importance,  and  I  hope  our  negotiators  will 
be  firm  and  patient,  because  only  then  can 
we  hope  to  achieve  an  agreement  that  is  in 
the  mutual  ^terests  of  both  the  Soviets  and 
ourselvea. 


RiroRT  FiOM  Skkatoi  Td  Siavaas  or 
Rbtubr  Thif  to  Gxhkva.  April  15-18. 1985 
From  April  15  to  April  18.  1985. 1  traveled 
to  Geneva  to  observe  the  U.S.  delegations  to 
the  arms  control  negotiations  again.  This 
was  the  penultimate  week  of  the  first  round 
of  negotiations.  As  co-chairman  of  the  Ob- 
server Group,  I  was  given  every  opportunity 
to  observe  staff  meetings,  ask  questions, 
offer  private  counsel,  review  delegation  doc- 
uments, and  consult  with  the  U.8.  Ambassa- 
dors. 

Individual  meetings  arranged  for  me  at 
the  Botanic  Building  in  Geneva  with  each 
of  the  principal  VS.  negotiators  were  of 
great  value.  In  this  regard.  I  met  vTlth  Am- 
bassador Max  Kampelnuan,  Ambassador 
John  Tower,  Ambassador  Mike  Glitman, 
Ambassador  Warren  Zimmennan.  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cooper,  Ambassador  Ron 
Lehman.  Ambassador  John  Woodworth.  and 
General  Richard  Ellis.  Each  is  extraordinar- 
ily capable  and  every  one  was  helpful  in  an- 
swering my  specific  questions. 

Also,  an  informal  meeting  was  arranged 
between  Soviet  Ambassadors  Karpov  and 
Obukhov  and  Ambassadors  Kampelman. 
Tower,  Glitman  and  myself  to  discuss  anns 
control  issues.  This  meeting  lasted  two  and 
a  half  hours.  I  took  the  opportimity  to  state 
my  concerns  about  the  Krasnoyarsk  radar, 
among  other  issues,  and  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sadors presented  their  points  of  view  on 
these  and  other  issues. 

In  addition.  I  observed  the  regular  brief- 
ings conducted  by  each  negotiating  sub- 
group: Space  and  Defense,  START,  and 
INF.  Before  each  day's  particular  subgroup 
met  with  the  Soviets,  the  group  held  a  pre- 
brieflng  to  hammer  out  the  final  text  of  the 
day's  plenary  statement.  After  the  day's  ses- 
sion, the  team  discussed  the  plenary  and 
post-plenary  discussions  before  drafting  a 
reporting  cable  for  Washington.  These  pre- 
briefings  and  de-briefings  offered  each  nego- 
tiating group  an  opportunity  to  share  ideas, 
and  insights,  and  to  report  the  essence  of  in- 
formal discussions  which  occurred  in  the 
post-plenaries. 

Outside  the  negotiating  buUding,  I  ar- 
ranged informal  baclLground  discussions 
with  the  major  American  print  and  radio  re- 
porters covering  the  talks.  Aware  of  the  rule 
of  confidentiality  adhered  to  by  the  U.8.  ne- 
gotiators. I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  valua- 
ble for  the  reporters  covering  the  talks  to 
learn  the  perspectives  of  a  U.S.  Senate  Ol>- 
server,  including  our  views  on  the  mood  of 
the  talks,  the  prospects  for  the  talks,  the 
substantial  and  urgent  concerns  of  the 
Senate  regarding  verification  and  compli- 
ance issues,  and  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Senate  Observers.  It  Is  also  valuable 
for  the  Senate  to  hear  the  perspectives  of 
the  media,  since  media  perceptions  undoubt- 
edly will  play  an  important  role  this  year 
here  and  in  Europe  in  shaping  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  negotiations. 

In  this  regard,  although  I  found  the  U.S. 
negotiators  uniformly  capable,  energetic 
and  cautiously  optimistic  about  their  tasks, 
I  found  the  media  already  developing  a 
sense  of  impatience  with  the  lack  of  obvious 
public  results.  I  continue  to  state  that  after 
just  54  hours  of  talks  in  round  one,  it  is  far 
too  early  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  talks, 
or  even  to  have  expected  more  than  an  ex- 
ploratory first  six  weeks.  SALT  I  took  two 
and  a  half  years  and  SALT  II  took  almost 
seven.  There  are  opportunities  ahead  in 
these  talks  as  weU.  One  of  the  roles  of  the 
Senate  Observers  at  this  point  ought  to  be 
to  counsel  patience  on  the  part  of  everyone 
associated  with  the  talks  or  observing  the 


talks,  and  to  find  helpful  ways  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  for  substantive 
progreaa. 

During  my  visit  to  Geneva.  I  also  spent 
time  examining  the  needs  of  the  negotiating 
team  for  a  secure,  efficient  physical  plant 
with  sufficient  support  for  it  to  operate. 
The  negotiating  team  is  housed  in  the  Bo- 
tanic Building,  which  is  alao  the  site  of  the 
offices  of  a  half  dcsen  other  organizations, 
including  several  non-U.8.  groups.  There  are 
even  commcm  walls  between  the  U.8.  space 
and  the  offices  of  some  of  these  organiza- 
tions. Alao.  Uiere  are  more  than  90  staff 
members  of  the  U.8.  team  in  a  apaoe  that 
formerly  was  used  regularly  by  only  half 
that  number.  For  these  reasons.  I  have 
great  concern  about  space,  security,  support 
and  espionage.  I  have  been  told  that  re- 
quirements for  word  processors,  printers, 
safes,  some  personal  computers,  electricity, 
and  secure  telephone  lines  will  be  met 
before  the  second  round  commences  on  May 
30.  ACDA  and  the  State  Department  made 
this  a  top  priority,  and  members  of  the 
Senate  Obaerver  Group  gave  their  full  sup- 
port to  the  decision. 

Concerning  the  Inillding  Itself,  the  Con- 
gress will  likely  be  asked  this  summer  to 
consider  a  supplemental  apprtqnlatlon  for 
the  cost  of  erecting  a  new  building  for  the 
U.S.  arms  control  negotiating  teams.  This 
building  would  be  more  efficient  and  more 
secure  than  the  Botanic  Building.  It  should 
be  a  permanent  site  for  U.S.-Sovlet  arms 
control  negotiations  which  will  occur  for 
many  years  to  come.  I  will  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  proposal  serious  consider- 
ation if  the  Congress  is  asked  to  provide 
funds  for  the  building. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  minority  leader  have  anything  fur- 
ther? 

•Ui.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  whip.  I 
compliment  him  on  his  skillftil  han- 
dling of  the  business  that  has  been 
transacted  in  the  last  little  while. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Democratic  leader.  What- 
ever skills  I  seem  to  have  picked  up  in 
this  body,  I  have  acctimulated  many  of 
them  from  observation  of  him  over 
some  6  years. 


(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


Kxi!x;u'rivE  messages 

ia.H!ifH!Hi^ii!n 

As  in  executive  sessioti.  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHEiaCAL 
WARFARE  REVIEW  COIOOS- 
SION  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRE8IDENT-PM  57 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  acocnnpany- 
ing  report:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
To  the  Conffrest  of  the  United  States: 

Section  1511  of  Public  Law  98-525. 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1985,  required  establishment 
of  a  bipartisan  commission  to  "review 
the  overall  adequacy  of  the  chemical 
warfare  posture  of  the  United  States 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  United  States 
should  produce  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions." 

Pursuant  to  this  legislation.  Execu- 
tive Order  12502  established  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Review  Commission 
on  January  28,  1985.  Eight  distin- 
guished citizens  have  served  on  the 
Commission.  It  met  for  two  months 
and  heard  testimony  from  more  than 
75  persons  in  developing  its  report. 
The  CommissionerB  have  traveled  to 
Europe  to  talk  with  our  commanders 
and  Allies  there  and  to  examine  our 
defenses  against  chemical  attack  at 
first  hand. 

The  Commission  has  now  reached  a 
consensus  on  the  points  it  was  asked 
to  consider  and  has  submitted  its  find- 
ings. I  am  conveying  these  in  the  at- 
tached report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  as  it  deliberates  the 
question  of  this  Nation's  posture  for 
deterrence  of  chemical  warfare. 

The  Commission  has  found  that  the 
United  States  must  have  a  credible  re- 
taliatory capability  to  deter  attack. 
that  the  present  United  States  stock- 
pile of  agents  and  munitions  does  not 
constitute  an  effective  retaliatory  ca^ 
pability,  and  that  the  projected  binary 
mimitions  program  offers  a  much 
safer  and  more  credible  deterrent. 
Also,  this  program,  far  from  impeding 
arms  control,  will  provide  an  essential 
assist  to  our  negotiating  efforts. 

The  report  of  this  distinguished 
Commission  has  strengthened  my  own 
very  real  concern  for  our  country's 
chemical  deterrence  posture.  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  binary  munitions  program  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible. 

ROHALD  RKAGAH. 

Thx  Whrx  House  June  13, 198S. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nmoixKD  jonrr  rksolutiom  sighed 
At  11:52  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
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Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enroUed  Joint  res- 
olution: 

&J.  Res.  M.  Joint  reaolution  desigiutUiic 
June  14. 198S.  u  "Baltic  Freedom  Day". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequenUy  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thuucoho]. 

At  12:18  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  derki. 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  12. 1985.  ■■  "Anne  Frank  Day". 

anujLLXs  jonn  kbolutioh  siomD 
At  1:08  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
BCs.  Goetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enroUed  Joint  res- 
olution: 

8.J.  Res.  14X  Joint  resoluUon  to  designate 
June  12.  IMS.  as  "Anne  Frank  Day". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  ThurmomdI. 

At  2:33  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  3577.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Sept«nber  30. 1985,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MEASURES  REFE31RED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2577.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  (or  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1985.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  Vice  President  announced  that 
on  today.  June  13.  1985.  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolution, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

HJ.  Res.  84.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  Day.  May  12.  1985.  to  Father's 
Day,  June  16,  1985,  as  "Family  Reunion 
Month". 

_The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Thormohs  announced  that  on  today, 
June  13.  1985.  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolution,  which  had 
previously  been  tigned  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

HJ.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  2,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tioaal  Theatre  Week". 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

Thei  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed thAt  on  today.  June  13.  1985.  she 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Ites.  66.  Joint  reaolution  «i— <gn»ftt.y 
June  14. 1985.  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day":  and 

8  J.  Bea.  143.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  ll  1985.  as  "Anne  Frank  Day". 


AND  OTHER 

COMMUNICATIONS 
The! following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docunients.  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dlcstef 

1!C-1|90.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect'of  the  Capitol  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  all  expenditures 
during  ^e  period  October  1.  1984  through 
1885.  from  moneys  appropriated 
'  Itect;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 


A  communication  from  the  As- 
retary  of  the  Anny  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Include  the 
variably  housing  allowance  for  members  of 
Formed  services  without  dependents; 
'immlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
13.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
^  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  commercialization  and  oper- 
ation ol  civO  land  remote  sensing  satellite 
system^  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Sdenc&and  Transportation. 

EX;-1|93.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary (|f  the  Interstate  Cramnerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  an  iztension  of  time  for  acting  on  an 
atveal  iin  Schuylkill  Metals  Corp.  veisus 
Kansas  City  Southern  Co..  et  aL;  to  the 
Commlitee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
irtatlon. 

A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
)f  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
,  tlie  Annual  Report  on  the  Youth 
,    Ion  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1295.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Servioea  trans- 
mitting! a  ,|„^  of  proposed  leglslaUon  to 
amend  ihe  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. I 

EC-1296.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary df  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mittlngj  pursuant  to  law.  the  1984  Annual 
Report  ton  Public  Advisory  Committees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

KC-1197.  A  communication  from  the  Man- 
ager fof  Compensation  and  Benefits.  Farm 
nks  of  St.  Louis  transmitting,  pur- 
law,  the  Annual  Report  for  the 

^m  Credit  District  ReUrement  Plan 

for  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Ooremmen- 
talAffi^ 

EC-ia98.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary ^  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  NaUonal 
Cancer  iProgram  1983-84  Director's  Report 
and  th4  Annual  Plan  for  1986-1890;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


Credit 

suant 

Sixth 


indicated: 
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A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
of  the  State  of  Oregon;  to 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 


rural 

and  housing  i 

"Whereas 
ministration'! 


PEltmONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 


were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as 

POM-355. 
the 
the 
andForesty, 

"H<iDSB  Jonrr  Mbsobul  6 

"Whereas  m  support  the  reauthorixatlon 
and  the  funling  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad 
ministration  to  provide  vital  assistance  to 
Oregon's  rui^l  communities;  and 

"Whereas  00  percent  of  Oregon's  popula- 
tion is  served  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration's If  county  and  three  district  of- 
fices located  {throughout  the  state;  and 

"Whereas  Ithe  decentralised  structure  of 
the  Farraeri  Home  Administration  local 
county  offlo^B  is  designed  to  facilitate  rural 
access  to  crtflcal  information  and  aaalstanoe 
to  meet  rural  development  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  number  of  turn  sales,  farm 
and  home  foreclosures  and  bankruptcies 
have  reacbe<^  a  crisis  point;  and 

"Whereas  rural  fomraimitlirs  dependent 
upon  agrieuliure  and  the  wood  products  in- 
dustry are  vbhierable  even  In  the  beat  of 
times  due  to]  their  dependence  upon  sintfe, 
dominant  industries:  and 

"Whereas  Oregon  suffers  from  the  second 
highest  Incidence  of  waterbone  disease  in 
the  country,!  which  impacts  the  health  of 
and  prevents  economic 
It;  and 
Ithout  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
,  rural  housing  oonsbuctlon. 
rehabilitation  water  and  sewer  programs,  a 
great  many  low  income  rural  Oregonlans 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  decent  bousing 
or  safe  drinlcfig  water,  and 

"Whereas  hiral  Oregon  suffen  from  in- 
sufficient oeital  to  meet  its  mortgage, 
public  fadlifar,  agricultural  and  economic 
development  needs;  and 

"Whereas  (>  fiscal  year  1984  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlntstration  made  over  166  million 
in  loans  for  Oregon's  housing,  public  facili- 
ties and  agrioilture;  and 

"Whereas  {the  entire  economy  depends 
upon  rural  America  for  food  and  raw  mate- 
rials;and 

"Whereas  'authority  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Admtdlstration  programs  will  expire 
in  1985;  and  I 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Administration's 
budget  for  1986  fiscal  year  proposes  to 
eliminate  Farmers  Hnne  Administration 
rural  develotoient  programs;  now.  there- 
fore. Be  It  Resolved  by  the  LeglslaUve  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
memorialised  to  reauthorize  and  retain  the 
Farmers  Hoiiie  Administration  rural  hous- 
ing, oommuiity  facility,  water  and  sewer, 
farm  and  otlier  essential  rural  development 
programs  at  a  stable  level  of  funding. 

"(3)  A  copy^  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  membei  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation."  | 

POM-356.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  forestry. 

"Housx  CoNcuRHxirr  Resolutior  39 
"Whereas,  the  1985  and  1986  use  of  agri- 
cultural prodiicts  Is  eight  to  ten  percent  less 
than  the  capacity  of  the  United  States'  agri- 
cultural prod^ictlon:  and 

"Whereas.  ^985  and  1986  exports  of  grains 
and  soybeans!  produced  in  the  United  States 
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are  twenty  percent  below  1981  and  1982  ton- 
nage: and 

"Whereas,  com  and  soybean  prices  are 
twenty-five  percent  below  the  prices  in 
summer,  1984.  and  stocks  of  these  conunod- 
itiea  are  expected  to  Increase  by  thirty  per- 
cent this  fall;  and 

"Whereaa.  the  United  States'  maero-eoo- 
nomic  policy  of  tight  money,  high  real  inter- 
est rates,  reduced  inflation,  and  the  high  ex- 
change value  of  the  dollar  are  primary 
causes  of  the  weak  export  demand  and  of  fi- 
nancial stress  among  farmers:  and 

"Whereas,  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of 
the  United  States'  agricultural  production  is 
a  national  asset  and  can  help  pay  for  the 
country's  imports  when  fully  employable; 
and 

"Whereas,  farmers  are  eooncHnically 
unable  individually  and  without  public  help 
to  cease  excess  production  and  unwise  use  of 
fuel,  fertiliser,  and  top  soU;  and 

"Whereaa,  lowering  price  support  loan 
ratea  and  removing  deficiency  payments  will 
lower  rates  of  earnings  on  farm  assets,  exac- 
erbate farm  financial  stress,  and  thwart  the 
transfer  of  assets  to  financially  stable 
hands:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  bw  the  House  of  Representative*, 
the  Senate  concurring.  That  the  Seventy- 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa 
requests  and  luges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

"1.  Extend  the  current  loan  rates  and  defi- 
ciency payment  levels  for  1986. 

"2.  Provide  adequate  supply  control  for 
1986  crops  to  avoid  unwise  production  and 
stock  accumulation. 

"3.  Rapidly  set  long  range  price  policy  and 
thus  remove  uncertainty. 

"4.  Provide  public  asslstince  to  Inventory 
f ann  assets  given  up  l>y  financially  stressed 
and  insolvent  farmers. 

"5.  Insure  that  an  adequate  voliune  of  ag- 
ricultural credit  is  available  to  low  debt-to- 
aaaet  borrowers  so  they  can  purchase  assets 
from  insecure  hands  and  thus  restore  finan- 
cial stability  to  agriculture;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"iiesoltied.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
directed  to  send  copies  of  this  Resolution  to 
the  Speaker  and  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Repreaentatives,  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Chairpersons  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  Agriculture  Committees, 
and  each  member  of  the  Iowa  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-257.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

"RxsoLtmoR  005 

"Whereas,  fluid  milk  is  an  essential  part 
of  a  well-balanced  human  diet,  especially 
the  diet  of  children,  youth,  and  older  per- 
sons; and 

"Whereas,  milk  contains  valuable  quanti- 
ties of  calcium,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  other 
necessary  nutrients  that  are  easily  digested 
and  very  economical:  and 

"Whereas,  the  flavor  and  nutritional  con- 
tent of  milk  could  be  substantially  enhanced 
by  the  establishment  of  Increased  minimum 
levels  of  milk  solids-not-fat  in  fluid  milk 
sold  for  direct  human  consumption:  and 

"Whereas,  increases  In  the  consumption 
of  fluid  milk  because  of  improved  taste  and 
nutritional  value  brought  about  by  the  addi- 
tion of  milk  solids-not-fat  will  reduce  sur- 
plus dairy  commodities  held  in  government 
storage,  improve  the  financial  condition  of 


family  dairy  farma,  and  assure  good  health 
for  residents  who  drink  more  mUk;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legislature  has  rteslgnat^^l 
milk  as  the  official  state  drink  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  legWature  to  take  all  ac- 
tions to  assure  that  milk  sold  and  served  in 
the  state  is  as  wholesome,  tasty,  and  health- 
ful as  possible:  and 

"Whereas,  mluimum  required  levels  of 
milk  sollds-not-f  at  in  milk  will  protect  the 
public  from  confusion,  fraud,  and  deetpOaa 
whfle  promoting  fair  and  orderly  marketing 
of  an  essential  food:  Now.  therefOTC.  Yx  U, 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  MlnnesoU  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  indude  in 
all  milk  marketing  orders  issued  or  "»»*"«<*«< 
after  January  1,  1986.  a  pricing  mechanism 
for  wtu>le  mOk  that  would  properly  account 
for  the  value  of  soUds-not-fat  content:  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  national  standards  for 
sollds-not-fat  be  established  for  aU  fluid 
milk  marketed  to  the  public.  Initially,  the 
standard  should  require  iu>  less  than  8.8  per- 
cent sollds-not-fat  with  the  understanding 
that  in  future  years  the  minimum  standard 
would  be  raised:  l>e  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Minnesota  be  instructed  to  trananit  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  Bpeak- 
er  and  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  Minneso- 
ta's Senators  and  Repreaentatives  in  Con- 


POM-258.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  Jom  RxsoLunoa  1010 

"Whereas,  The  Colorado  General  Asson- 
bly  adopted  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  in 
1978,  memorial  iidng  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohiliit- 
ing  deficit  spending;  and 

■Whereas,  Since  1978,  the  fiscal  defldte 
approved  by  Congress  and  by  the  Carter 
and  Reagan  administrations  up  to  the  end 
of  1985  wHl  amount  to  a  cumulative  total  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  bUlion  doUars.  re- 
sulting In  a  national  debt  now  totaling  ap- 
proximately one  trillion  six  hundred  bllllcm 
dollars;  and 

"Whereas.  The  economic  effects  of  such 
large  deficits  and  resulting  increases  of  the 
national  debt  are  extremely  bannful.  In- 
cluding Ugh  real  rates  of  interest,  a  deterio- 
rating balance  of  trade,  and  expanding  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt  which  make  it 
more  difficult  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
future;  and 

"Whereas.  The  larger  fiscal  deficits 
become  and  the  longer  they  persist,  the 
greater  becomes  the  likelihood  of  national 
bankruptcy  either  In  the  form  of  directly  re- 
pudiating the  debt  obligations  of  the  United 
States  government  or  Indirectly  repudiating 
the  debt  by  monetizing  it  tlut>ugh  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  money  supply,  which  in  turn 
can  lead  to  hyperinflation  of  the  type  that 
has  ravaged  other  countries  in  the  past;  and 

"Whereas,  The  danger  of  irresponsible 
fiscal  policy  Is  the  greatest  internal  problem 
facing  the  United  States  economy  today, 
wtiich  therefore  must  be  resolved  if  we  are 
to  achieve  continued  and  sustained  econom- 
ic prosperity  and  stability  with  abundant 
opportunity  for  all  citizens  in  the  future: 
Now  therefore:  Be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  nfty-fifty  General  Assembly  of 


the  State  of  Colorado,  tlw  Senate  concur- 
ring herein: 

That  the  Congress  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  are  hereby  urged  to  take 
Immediate  and  decisive  steps  to  bring  about 
a  maior  decrease  in  the  projected  1986  fiscal 
year  deficit  as  part  of  a  movement  toward  a 
genuine  halanred  budget  by  fiscal  year  1968. 
which  steps  should  Include  substantial  Im- 
plementation of  recommendations  in  the 
Grace  Commission  report,  granting  a  line 
item  veto  to  the  President,  and  consider- 
ation of  any  other  measures,  excepting  only 
those  clearly  in  conflict  with  our  national 
security  and  stuvlval." 

POM-259.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois;  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  Armed  Servioea. 

"SmATx  RzsoLunoa  104 

"Whereas,  As  a  memorial  to  Congress  and 
the  President  ot  the  United  States,  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois  endorses  the 
concept  of  Mutual  Assured  Survival  and 
luges  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  pursue  a  strategic  defense 
initiative  in  order  to  promote  peace  and 
eliminate  the  threat  of  war  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Government 
does  not  now  possess  any  defensive  means 
of  protecting  the  American  people,  or  poten- 
tial targets  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  against 
inmmlng  enemy  missiles  launciied  from  any 
country  In  the  world;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  constitutional  duty  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense";  and 

"Whereas,  The  shift  In  the  strategfc:  t>al- 
ance  in  favor  of  the  U£.SJt.  has  under- 
mined the  credibility  of  our  determt. 
which  is  baaed  on  the  doctrine  of  Mutual 
Assured  Destructitm  and  the  use  of  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons;  and 

"Whereas.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
asked  a  crucial  questUm  on  March  23,  1983: 
"Isn't  it  better  to  save  lives  tlian  to  avenge 
them?",  and  the  United  Statea  needs  a  new 
strategy  of  Mutual  Assured  Survival  which 
can  make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete;  and 

"Whereas,  Arms  control  treaties  atone 
cannot  protect  us,  since  even  a  perfect 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  would 
leave  the  United  States  undefended  against 
the  threat  of  nuclear  miasOes  launched  acci- 
dentally, by  a  terrorist  or  by  an  Irrational 
decision  of  a  Third  World  regime;  and 

"Whereaa,  The  Soviet  Union  is  moving  to 
defend  its  people  from  nuclear  attack,  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  them  seize  the  high 
frontier  of  space  and  develop  a  defenaive 
system  before  we  do;  and 

"Whereas,  On  Jime  10,  1984,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Defense  successfully  conducted 
a  test  over  the  South  Pacific  which  proved 
that  we  ciurently  have  technology  to  Inter- 
cept and  destroy  incoming  missiles  before 
they  destroy  us;  and 

"Whereas,  A  system,  commonly  known  as 
High  Frontier,  Involving  the  use  of  non-nu- 
clear satellites  to  intercept  and  destroy  nu- 
clear missiles  targeted  at  the  United  States 
or  the  territories  of  our  allies,  is  currently 
available;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive and/or  the  High  Frontier  concept 
offers  America  a  way  out  of  the  continuing 
spiral  of  building  more  and  more  costly  of- 
fensive weapons;  and 

"Whereas,  The  system  available  to  us  now 
cannot  kill  people,  it  can  "kill"  only  missiles 
and  It  would  function  to  keep  war  out  in 
space  because  it  is  solely  a  defensive  meas- 
ure; therefore,  be  it 
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"Reaolved,  fty  the  SetuUe  of  the  tightw 
fourth  Oeneral  Aeeemblif  0/ tlte  State  of  im- 
noU.  That  the  OongnM  uid  the  President 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  memorlal- 
iied  to  punue  the  development  and  buUdlnc 
of  a  apaoe-baaed.  non-nuclear  defensive 
system:  and  be  It  furtbo- 

"Iteaolved.  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
preamble  and  resohition  shaU  be  presented, 
respecttvely.  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Bpeakier  of  the  United  Stetes 
House  of  RepresenUUves  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-3W.  A  petition  from  a  Cltlsen  of 
Rantoul.  Kansas  urging  Congress  not  to 
pressure  the  President  to  trade  away  any 
missile  defense  in  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-261.  A  petition  from  a  Cltten  of 
Rantoul.  Kansas  urging  Congress  not  to 
pressure  the  President  to  trade  away  any 
missile  defense  in  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

POM-M3.  Concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

"Housx  CoKcuaaBiT  Risolutiom  140 

"Whereas,  the  state  of  LoulslaDa  depends 
heavily  on  toiuism  and  tourist  related  in- 
dustries: and 

"Whereas.  Louisiana  has  always  vigorous- 
ly promoted  the  state  and  many  of  its  cities 
as  business  and  convention  centers:  and 

"Whereas,  many  of  Loulstana's  industries 
have  developed  around  tourism  and  serving 
tourist  related  business  and  convention 
needs:  and 

"Whereas,  changes  to  the  United  Stetes 
Internal  Revenue  Code  proposed  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Tr^tsxiry 
Include  llmttations  on  the  amount  which 
may  be  spent  on  meala  for  business  pur- 
poses to  ten  dollars  for  breakfast,  fifteen 
dollars  for  lunch,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for 
dinnCT;and 

"Whereas,  other  proposals  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treaniry  include  limiting  the 
deductibility  of  business  travel  related  ex- 
penses including  per  diem  for  accommoda- 
tions in  hotels  and  motels  for  income  tax  de- 
duction purposes:  snd 

"Whereas,  these  expenses  are  legitimate, 
necessary,  and  incidental  to  the  conduct  of 
trade  and  business;  and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  UmlteUons  will 
result  In  the  loss  of  Jobs  in  food,  lodging, 
and  other  tourist  related  service  Industries; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  limitations  will  have  a 
detrimental  impact  on  our  stete  tourism, 
our  business  and  convention  Industries  and 
our  state  and  local  economies  as  a  whole; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  proposed  llmitetions  are 
counterproductive  and  wUl  result  in  loss  rev- 
enues to  the  federal  government.  Therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  That  the  Legislature  of  Louisi- 
ana memorialises  congress  to  oppose  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  would  limit  business 
expense  deductions  for  meals  and  business 
traveL 

"Be  it  further  retolved  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  cleric 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  con- 


gressional delegation,  and  to  the  secretary 
of  th«  United  States  Department  of  the 
Treasgry." 

POll-363.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
I<egisiative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon:  to  the  Coomiittee  on  Governmental 

"SxasTx  Jonrr  Mkhosul  11 
"WItereas  the  Antelope  VaUey  was  so 
name4  by  the  Joseph  H.  Sherar  party  in 
lM3:fnd 

"Wliereas  the  first  post  office  was  estab- 
lished I  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  AntekvM 
VaUeyjon  August  7. 1871;  and 

"WMareas  the  first  postmaster  of  the  An- 
telope! Post  Office  was  Howard  llMiptn.  a 
f amots  Oregon  pioneer;  and 

"WHiereas  the  Antelope  Post  Office  ante- 
dates (he  incorporation  of  the  City  of  Ante- 
lope 14  IMl;  and 

"Wlmreas  the  Antelope  Post  Office  takes 
its  name  from  the  Antelope  Valley  as  much 
as  froai  the  name  of  the  dty  in  which  it  is 
locate4:and 

"Wlitreas  the  Antelope  Post  Office  has 
operated  under  that  name  for  more  than 
113  yeira;  and 

the  petwle  of  Oregon  respect 
prMe  in  their  past  and  the  accom- 
its  of  their  pioneer  forebears;  and 
to  change  the  name  of  the  An- 
Office  wUl  sever  a  link  that  con- 
Oregon  with  its  frontier  herlt- 

"Whereas  to  change  the  name  of  the  An- 
telope Post  Office  will  diminish  public 
awareness  of  the  historical  slgnlficanee  of 
that  pbet  office  and  of  the  important  role 
playedjby  the  United  States  postal  service  in 
Oregon's  history;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JZeapIoed  by  the  LegtaUMve  AtMerrMy  of 
the  St4fe  of  Oregon: 

"(1)  The  United  States  Postal  Service  is 
memorialized  to  retain  the  mane  of  the  An- 
telope Post  Office  in  Wasco  County, 
Oregoa. 

"(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  sent 
to  the  nine  Oovemors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service,  the  Postmsster  General,  the 
Deputy  Postmaster  General,  the  Regional 
General,  Western  Region  and  to 
each  z^ember  of  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Delegation." 

P01^364.    Resolution    adopted    by    the 
Commission  of  the  city  of  Nacogdoches,  TX 
Congress  to  exempt  State  and 
^emmental  employees  from  the  Fed- 
Labor  Standards  Act:  to  the  Com- 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
-28S.  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Oeneril  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland; 
to  the  pommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
"^SsNATS  Jonrr  RKsoLtmoit  No.  8 
[Explanation:  Italic  indicates  amendments 
to   bill;    text   in   bold   bracketo   Indicates 
matter  stricken  by  amendment.] 

"Whereas,  Major  portions  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Africa  have  suffered  a  severe 
drougl)t  for  the  last  2  years;  and 

"Wfafcreas,  Political  upheaval  has  forced 
significant  segments  of  the  population  of 
several  African  countries  to  become  refu- 
gees in  order  to  avoid  areas  of  warfare  and 
strife;  and 

"Whereas,  The  twin  scourges  of  drought 
and  war  have  created  extensive  areas  of 
famine  scattered  throughout  the  continent 
of  Af  rfca;  and 

"Whpreas,  The  problems  of  survival  for 
many  Africans  become  more  acute  with 
each  passing  day;  and 
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"Whereas  I  The  Govemcn'  and  the  mem- 
bers of  thelOeneral  Assembly  acknowledge 
thetr  deep  cpnoem  over  the  threat  to  surviv- 
al of  a  larg4  segmoit  of  the  African  popula- 
tion; and 

"Whereas.  There  is  a  need  to  identify 
areas  and  wfiys  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  AMeaasi  in  need  of  swistance  can  be 
helped  in  tie  shortest  amount  of  time;  and 

"WhereasI  Thoe  is  a  critical  need  to  de- 
vdop  and  implement  an  emergency  plan  for 
aasMIng  the  famine  stricken  areas  of 
Africa:  nowj  therefore,  be  it 

t'lteacivid  by  the  Qeneral  AsaenMw  of 
Marglana,  That  the  Governor  is  requested 
to  estabUahia  Task  Faroe  to  study  ways  in 
wbieb  the  {State  may  aarist  the  famine 
stricken  areas  of  Africa,  and  be  it  further 

Resolve^  That  the  Task  Force  be 
composed  of: 

["<!)  2  i^emben  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and!  2  members  of  the  Senate  of 
Maryland.  Appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  pmd 

E"<2)  12  representatives  from  the  business 
oommunity.jand  be  it  further 

r'AesolMt  That  the  Governor  designate 
the  Chairman  of  the  Tkak  Force,  and  be  it 
further 

fXeaolvet.  That  the  Task  Force  r^wrt 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Governor  within  M  days  of  appointment, 
and  be  It  fu^er] 

"Retolved  by  the  Qentral  AaeewMy  of 
Manfiand,  thai  att  JTaryiaiufen  are  urged 
to  voluntarily  eorUribute  to  efftirta  to  pro- 
vide emergekey  food  oeHttanee  to  thoee  Afri- 
eana  threatened  with  ttarvation;  and  be  U 
further 

"Retolved!  That  oQ  Jraryfaraden  are  urged 
to  tupport  land  loor*  with  the  many  rtii- 
giout,  civic;  I  and  euUunl  organitationt  that 
have  been  ibontoring  fund  drive*  to  maxi- 
mise the  coktributtont  of  food,  money,  and 
tuppliet  to  the  starving  African  people;  and 
be  it  further 

"Reaolvedi  That  the  President  of  the 
United  Statet  and  the  U.S.  Congreit  in- 
crease emergency  food  relief  to  the  African 
ruMont  experiencing  critical  food  shortages, 
sucft  assistance  to  include  efficient  trans- 
portation of  foodstuffs  to  starving  people; 
andbeitfuiflher 

"Resolvedt,  That  the  President  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  should  recognize  the  long  term 
needs  ofAfitcan  nations  and  provide  dijOo- 
matic,  techkieal,  and  economic  assistance 
to  deal  win  the  declining  prt>duction  of 
food  in  Afrita;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved}  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  Harry 
Hughes,  Ooiremor  of  Maryland,  the  Honor- 
able Benjamin  L.  Cardln,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and  the  Honorable 
Melvin  A.  { Steinberg,  President  of  the 
Senate  of  Maryland,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Maryland  Congressional 
Delegation,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativest  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  the  U.S. 
Avibattador  to  the  United  Nations." 

POM-266.IA  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stete  of  Mary- 
land; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"Skmatx  Joint  Resolutioii  No.  43 

"Whereas.  The  year  1989  marks  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  adoption  of  the  United  Stetes 
Constitution,  which  estebllshed  a  govern- 
ment of,  b)r,  and  for  the  people,  under 
which    the   Stete    of   Maryland    and   the 


Nation  at  large  has  grown  and  prospered; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  call  for  a  new  constitution 
for  the  United  States  began  as  an  effort  to 
better  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"Whereas.  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
among  the  first  states  to  settie  Jurisdiction- 
al disputes  arising  from  conflicts  over  trade, 
navigation,  and  fishing:  and 

"Whereas,  At  the  request  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly,  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  in  Janiiary,  17S5.  appointed 
Thomas  Johnson.  Daniel  of  St  Thomas  Jen- 
ifer, Thomas  Stone,  and  Samuel  Chase  to 
meet  with  representatives  from  Virginia  to 
discuss  and  resolve  mutual  problems  of  Ju- 
risdiction over  navigation  and  fishing  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Potomac  River,  and 
the  Pocomoke  River,  and 

"Whereas.  This  meeting  convened  at 
Mount  Vernon  at  the  invitation  of  George 
Washington  on  March  28. 1785,  and  resulted 
in  the  Mount  Vernon  Compact,  provisions 
of  which  with  regard  to  fishbig  on  the  Poto- 
mac are  stOl  in  effect  today;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Upartisan  success  of  the 
Moimt  Vernon  Conference  led  to  the  call 
for  a  meeting  of  aU  the  states  to  assemble  in 
Annapolis.  Maryland,  in  1788,  to  discuss 
matters  relating  to  trade;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Annapolis  Convention  of 
September  11-14,  1788.  concluded  that  the 
whole  framework  of  the  national  govern- 
ment required  immediate  attention  and 
issued  a  call  for  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion that,  in  1787.  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Oenerai  Assembly  of 
Maryland,  That  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly wishes  to  Join  with  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  in  marking  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Mount  Vernon  Confermoe  on 
March  28, 1085;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  March  28,  1985,  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  historical  significance  be- 
cause of  the  precedent  set  for  interstate  co- 
operation between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
by  the  Mount  Vemon  Conference,  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day,  and  because  of  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  the  Mount  Vemon  Con- 
ference as  a  first  step  in  the  movement 
toward  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  appropriate  ceremonies 
be  undertaken  in  the  State  and  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  other  states  to  rec- 
ogniae  the  importance  at  the  Mount  Vemon 
Conference  in  promoting  interstate  coopera- 
tion and  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
Azmapolis  Convention  of  1786  and  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United  States, 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.C.  20580;  the  Honorable  George  Bush. 
AHce-President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  The  United  States 
Senate,  Washington.  D.C.  20515;  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  OTfeill.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representetives.  the  House  of 
Repreaentetives.  Washington.  D.C.  20510: 
the  Honorable  Harry  Hughes,  Governor  of 
Maryland,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  L. 
Cardln.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates, 
and  the  Honorable  Melvin  A.  Steinberg. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland;  the 
Honorable  Charies  S.  Robb.  Governor,  State 
Capitol  Richmond.  VA  23219;  the  General 
Assembly,  State  Capitol.  Richmond.  VA 
23219;  the  Honorable  William  A.  O'Neill. 


Goveroor.  State  Capitol,  Rm.  200,  Hartford. 
CT  06100;  the  Honorable  Michael  Castle, 
Goveroor.  Legislative  Hall.  Dover,  DE 
10901;  the  Honorable  Joe  Frank  Harris, 
Governor,  State  Capitol.  Atlanta,  OA  30SS4; 
the  Honorable  Michael  8.  Dukakis.  Gover- 
nor. State  House,  Rm.  380,  Boston.  MA 
02133;  the  Honorable  James  Martin.  Gover- 
nor, State  Capitol.  Raleigh.  NC  27811;  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Sununu.  Goveroor, 
State  House,  Concord.  NH  03301:  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  H.  Kean.  Goveroor,  State 
House,  Trenton.  NJ  08625;  the  Honorable 
Mario  M.  Cuomo,  Governor.  Ezeeuttve 
Chamber,  Capitol,  Albany.  MY  12334;  the 
Honorable  Richard  L.  ThomlNirgh.  Gover- 
nor, 225  Main  Capitol.  HarriAurg.  PA 
17130;  the  Honorable  Edward  DIPrete.  Gov- 
ernor. State  House,  Rm  232.  Providence.  RI 
02903;  and  the  Honorable  Richard  W.  Riley. 
Governor,  State  House.  P.O.  Box  11460,  Co- 
lumbia, SC  29211." 

POM-267.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
"Hooss  Jonrr  RasoLunoa  No.  74 
"Whereas,  The  year  1988  marks  the  biooi- 
tennial  of  the  ad<q>tton  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  which  establiahed  a  govern- 
ment of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  under 
which  the  State  of  Maryland  and  the 
Nation  at  large  has  grown  and  prospered; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  call  for  a  new  constitution 
for  the  United  States  began  as  an  effort  to 
better  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Stetes:  and 

"Whereas.  Maryland  and  Virginia  were 
among  the  first  stetes  to  settie  Jurisdiction- 
al dilutes  arising  from  conflicts  over  trade, 
navigation,  and  fishing;  and 

"Whereas.  At  the  request  of  the  Virginia 
Goieral  Assembly,  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  in  January,  1785.  ainwlnted 
Thomas  Johnson.  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jen- 
ifer, Thomas  Stone,  and  Samuel  Chase  to 
meet  with  representatives  from  Virginia  to 
discuss  and  resolve  mutual  problems  of  Ju- 
risdiction over  navigation  and  fishing  on  the 
Chenpeake  Bay,  the  Potomac  River,  and 
the  Pocomoke  River,  and 

"Whereas,  This  meeting  convened  at 
Moimt  Vernon  at  the  invitation  of  George 
Washington  on  March  28. 1786,  and  resulted 
in  the  Mount  Vemon  Compact,  provisions 
of  which  with  regard  to  fishing  on  the  Poto- 
mac are  still  in  effect  today;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Mparttsan  soooeas  of  the 
Moimt  Vernon  Conference  led  to  the  call 
for  a  meeting  of  aU  the  states  to  assemhlr  in 
Aimapolis,  Maryland,  in  1788,  to  discuss 
matten  relating  to  trade:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Annaiwlla  Convention  of 
September  11-14.  1786,  concluded  that  the 
whole  framework  of  the  national  govern- 
ment required  immediate  attention  and 
iasued  a  call  for  the  Phfladelpbla  Conven- 
tion that,  in  1787,  adopted  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"JtesolMd  by  Oie  Oeneral  AssemNy  of 
Maryland,  Thst  the  Maryland  Oeneral  As- 
sembly wishes  to  Join  with  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  in  marktaig  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Mount  Vemon  Conference  on 
March  28, 1986;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  March  28.  1986.  be  ob- 
served as  a  day  of  historical  significance  be- 
cause of  the  precedent  set  for  interstate 
cooperation  between  Maryland  and  Virginia 
by  the  Mount  Vemon  Conference,  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day.  and  because  of  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  the  Mount  Vemim  Con- 
ference as  a  first  step  in  the  movement 


toward  the  drafting  of  the  Constttution  of 
the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  appropriate  cerfmoniee 
be  undertaken  in  the  State  and  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  other  atatea  to  ree- 
ognlK  the  importance  of  the  Mount  Veroon 
Conference  in  promoting  interstate  coopera- 
tion and  in  laying  the  groandwotk  for  the 
Annapolis  Convention  of  1788  and  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Residutloo 
be  forwarded  by  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tive Reference  to  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan.  President  of  the  United  States^ 
1800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington. 
D.C.  30680;  the  Honorable  George  Bush. 
IHce-President  of  the  United  States  and 
President  of  the  Senate,  the  United  States 
Senate,  Waahington.  D.C.  30615;  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Speaker  of  the 
Hooae  of  Representatives,  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  D.C.  30610; 
the  Honorable  Harry  Hutftea.  Goveroor  of 
Maniand.  the  Honorable  Benjamin  L. 
Cardln.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegatea. 
and  the  Honorable  Mdrin  A.  Stetasberg. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland;  the 
Honmable  Charles  8.  Robb.  Goveroor,  State 
Cairitol.  Richmond.  VA  33319;  the  General 
Assembly.  State  Captt<d.  Rirhmnnd.  VA 
33319.  the  Hmorable  William  A.  OTfeOl. 
Goveroor,  State  Capitol.  Rm.  300,  Hartford, 
CT  08106;  the  Honorable  Michad  Castle. 
Goveroor,  Legislative  Hall.  Dover,  DB 
19901;  the  Honorable  Joe  Frank  Harris. 
Goveroor.  State  Capitol.  Atlanta.  GA  30334: 
the  HonoraUe  Mlidiarl  B.  Dukakis,  Gover- 
nor, State  House.  Rm.  S60.  Boston.  MA 
02133;  the  Honorable  James  Martin.  Gover- 
nor. State  Capitol.  Raleigh.  NC  37811;  the 
Honorable  John  H.  Sununu.  Goveroor. 
State  House.  Ooocord.  NH  03301:  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  H.  Kean.  Goveroor,  State 
House,  Trenton.  NJ  08825;  the  Honorable 
Mario  M.  Cuomo,  Governor.  Executive 
Chamber,  Capitol.  Albany.  NT  13334:  the 
Honorable  Richard  L^  Thornburgh.  Gover- 
nor, 235  Main  Capitol.  Harriaburg.  PA 
17130;  the  Honorable  Edward  DtFTete.  Gov- 
ernor, State  House.  Rm.  333,  Providence.  RI 
03903;  and  the  Honorable  RIdiard  W.  Riley. 
Governor,  State  House,  P.O.  Box  11450.  Co- 
lumbia, SC  39311." 

POM-368.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
CouncO  of  the  City  of  LuMxtck,  Texas 
urging  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  exemt>t  State  and  local  governmental 
employees  from  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
Knd  Human  Resources. 

POM-389.  A  reaolutkin  adopted  by  the 
CouncQ  of  the  City  of  Midland,  Texas  re- 
questing Congress  to  exempt  State  and  local 
gofvonmental  employees  from  the  Federal 
Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea. 

POM-270.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois:  to  the  Committee  on  Small 


"SaiiATS  RxsoLunoii  No.  45  Orraaau  bt 
SaxATOBs  DxAxGKUS  Am  flAwniaisiaa 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Small  Bual- 
ness  Administration  was  established  to  ad- 
dress the  unique  needs  and  concerns  of 
small  businesses  and  their  owners,  employ- 
ees, and  communities;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  programs,  regula- 
tions, and  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment work  undue  hardship  on  small  busi- 
nesses that  the  individual  small  business 
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owner  doe*  not  hmve  adequate  reaoureea  to 
overoome;  and 

"Whereas.  Paat  experience  has  shown 
that  without  a  special,  independent  federal 
atency  like  the  United  States  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  address  the  unique 
needs  and  eonoems  of  small  businesses,  such 
unique  needs  and  concerns  have  not  been 
addressed  by  other  acendes:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  currently  provides 
many  vital  services  to  small  businesses  not 
otherwise  available  to  them;  and 

"Whereas.  SmaU  businesses  are  creating 
most  of  the  new  jobs  in  the  nation's  econo- 
my; and 

"Whereas.  Small  businesses  have  histori- 
cally created  a  substantial  number  of  new 
Innovations  at  a  lower  cost  than  larger  busi- 
nesses, and  such  innovations  are  critical  to 
ensuring  a  strong  national  economy  and  de- 
fense: and 

"Whereas.  SmaU  businesses  are  experienc- 
ing ntmierous  economic  disadvantages  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  higher  relative 
federal  tax  burdens,  higher  relative  econom- 
ic burdens  from  federal  regulations,  and 
lower  relative  portions  of  federal  contracts 
for  goods  and  services,  all  of  which  seriously 
threaten  the  future  of  small  businesses;  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  alreuly  undergone 
substantial  reductions  in  its  budget  in 
recent  fiscal  years:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  already  approved  the  convening 
of  a  White  House  Conference  on  SmaU 
Business  to  be  held  in  19M.  which  can  pro- 
vide a  forum  to  recommend  modifications  or 
elimination  of  specific  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration programs:  therefore,  be  it 

"Reiotvea.  by  the  SenaU  of  the  Eightv- 
fouTth  Oeneral  Atiembly  of  the  State  of  lUi- 
nota.  That  we  urge  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
the  foUowing:  that  the  United  States  SmaU 
Business  Administration  continue  as  an  in- 
dependent agency;  that  the  United  SUtes 
SmaU  Bualneas  Administration  receive  an 
adequate  budget  to  continue  operating  in 
future  years;  and  that  one  of  the  priorities 
of  the  1988  White  House  Conference  on 
SmaU  Businea  be  to  review  and  recommend 
what  activities  should  be  performed  by  the 
United  States  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion; and  be  it  further 

"Aesoloedl  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transferred  to  the  Honora- 
ble Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUUves.  and  each  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Illinois." 


REPORTS  OF  CXDMBOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Ur.  HATFIEIiD.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  3577.  A  UU  iwMwg  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No.  99-82). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

HJl.  3475.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19S4  to  simplify  the  im- 
puted interest  rules  of  sections  1374  and 
483,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  99- 
88).  

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 


S.  1S62.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  I^tionaUty  Act  to  extend  for  two  yean 
the  aiithoriaation  of  appropriations  for  ref- 
ugee isslstance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  34.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Make-A-Wlsh  Month". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and 
with  ^  preamble: 

S.J.  pRes.  134.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Day  of  Peace". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee 09  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  w|th  a  preamble. 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
and  rsquest  the  President  to  issue  a  proda- 
matlon  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday,  April  13.  1988.  as  "Na- 
tional Garden  Week". 


June  IS,  1985 
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REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTERS 

Th^  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THTTRMOND.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Ant^  Ronald  Valukas,  of  Illinois,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Il- 
linois tor  the  term  of  4  years;  and 

Ricliard  V.  Weibusch.  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 


nnJioDucTioN  of  bills  and 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  foUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  ^econd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. And  referred  as  indicated: 

By  lifr.  BAUCU8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LoHO): 
S.  1393.  A  bUl  to  amend  UUe  VII  of  the 
Tariff  (Act  of  1930  in  order  to  apply  counter- 
vaOlns  duties  with  respect  to  resource  Input 
subsidies;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
%r  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  198.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  exempt  certain  ellgl- 
'    >ker-dealerB   frmn   self -underwriting 
ins;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
;,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  MURKOWBKI: 
A  biU  to  provide  for  the  tninMng 
of  commemorative  coins  in  rec- 
of  great  American  scientists  and 
tlishments;  to  the  Committee 
;,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  MURKOWBKI: 
)8.  A  WU  to  provide  for  the  minting 
and  sUver  bullion  coins;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.MATHIAS: 
8.  13b6.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  NitlonaUty  Act  to  modify  the  require- 
ment fur  natunliaatlon  of  an  understanding 
of  the  IXngUsh  language:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  13b7.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  liClchael  R. 
Shioh^u  of  Anaheim.  CA;  to  the  Commit- 
tee onArmed  Services. 

^  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
tMKLCRB,  Mr.  Abdmoi.  Mr.  Mdbkow- 
SKI,  Mr.  PussuR.  Mr.  Goldwatbr. 
Mr.  DiCoHcnn,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Bna- 


Did,  Mr.  BnoAMAii.  Mr.  Cocbxaii. 

and  Mr.  Hbju): 
S.  1398.  A  biU  to  coordinate  and  expand 
services  for  the  prevention.  identificaUon, 
and  treatmient  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  youth,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tbe  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.     T 

By  Mr.  METZSafBAUM  (for  himself. 
Mr.  I  RumAM.    Mr.    Buioms,    Mr. 
I^v^r,  and  Mr.  Psoxmn): 
S.  1399.  A  biU  to  prevent  certain  acquisi- 
tions of  dofnestic  petroleum  companies  by 
major  intet^iational  energy  concerns;  to  the 
Cmnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  1^  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DaCbiicnn,  Mr.  Laxau,  Mr.  Hduh, 
Mr.  Patch.  Mr.  Sntpsoii.  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  piASSUT.  Mr.  Dnraoii,  Mr.  Mc- 
CtoMlntx.  and  Mr.  Battcds): 
S.  1300.  A  biU  to  provide  for  antitrust  law 
violators  to  be  subject  to  individual  leqwn- 


sibOlty  for 
tributable 
fairness  in 
trust 
dkiary. 
By 
Go 
Doi 


le  the  amount  of  damages  at- 
thelr  vlolatimis.  and  to  assure 
le  aUocation  and  award  of  anti- 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

GRAMM  (for  himself.   Mr. 
iWATxa.    Mr.    Thurmomd.    Mr. 
and  Mr.  Hxucs): 


S.  1301.A1 
telligence 
Defense. 
MUltaryJu 
pionage  in 
penalties  fo 
poses;  to  th4 


bUl  to  strengthen  the  oounterin- 
')iUUes  of  the  Department  of 
amend  the  Uniform  (»de  of 
to  establish  penalties  for  es- 
etlme.  to  provide  increased 
espionage,  and  for  other  pur- 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Bfr,  NICKLB8: 
S.  1302.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978,  to  protect  consumers 
from  market  distortions  that  occur  as  a  con- 
sequence of  current  partial  regulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  by  eliminating  the  re- 
maining w^lhead  price  regulation  as  con- 
tracts expire,  or  terminate,  or  are  renegoti- 
ated, to  peilnit  natural  gas  contracts  to  re- 
flect free  market  prices,  to  eliminate  incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  for  natural  gas. 
to  elimlnate|certain  restriction  on  the  use  of 
natural  gas  and  petroleum,  and  for  other 
purposes;  ta{  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


By  BCr]  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 

Mr.  iAbdwok,    Mr.    Ammiws.    Mr. 

Bosc^wnz.  Mr.  Bkadlet.  Mr.  Coch- 

SAH,  Mr.  DODD,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Do- 

Mxmci.  Mr.  Gaxm,  Mr.  Oou.  Mr. 

Haksih,  Mr.  Hxtn,  Mr.  Hoixnos. 

Mr.    Kkbxt.    Mr.    Motvibaii,    Mr. 

Nuirs,   Mr.   Quatlx.  Mr.  SAUAms. 

and  Mr.  Stcvkms): 

SJ.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  «i«Mrign»»iT(g 

November    1085    as    "National    Diabetes 

Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AND 


PION  OF  CONCURRENT 
f  ATE  RESOLUTIONS 


The  foU(j«ing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mil  BTRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOL 

&  Res.  179.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
printing  of  a  report  of  the  Senate  Arms 
Control  Observer  Group  Delegation  to  the 
Opening  of  the  Arms  Control  Negotiations 
with  the  Sorlet  Union  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, Marcf  0-13.  1985;  considered  and 
agreed  to 


By  Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Bosca- 

wm)   (for   himself   and   Mr.   Sak- 

■A>B): 

8.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 

welcoming  the  President  of  Tunisia  on  his 

official  visit  to  the  United  States;  considered 

and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bir.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Loho): 

8.  1292.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  vn  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  order  to 
i^jply  countervailing  duties  with  re- 
spect to  resource  input  subsidies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remaiiu  of  Mr.  Baucus  and  the 
text  of  the  legislation  m>pear  earlier  in 
today's  Rbcoro.) 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 

S.  1294.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  and  issuance  of  commemora- 
tive coins  in  recognition  of  great 
American  scientists  and  their  accom- 
plishments; to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Houdng.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  1295.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
coins:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Hou^ng,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


COMMBfOIATIVZ  COIH 
ACT  AMD  TRX  SXLVXK  AICD  OOUt  SULLXO*  OOIK 
ACT 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  two  bills  today,  the 
American  Scientists  Commemorative 
Coin  Act  which  would  provide  for  the 
minting  of  gold  and  silver  coins  com- 
memorating outstanding  American 
Scientists  and  the  Silver  and  Gold  Bul- 
lion Coin  Act  which  would  provide  for 
the  minting  of  gold  and  silver  bullion 
coins. 

The  American  gold  and  silver  mining 
industries  are  in  distress  today, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
United  States  has  a  trade  deficit 
which  can  best  be  described  as  ex- 
traordinarily large  and  growing,  and  a 
domestic  budget  deficit  which  can  be 
fairly  described  as  staggering.  These 
bills  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  snoall  but  significant 
relief  in  each  of  these  areas. 

For  the  first  time.  Americans  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
American  bullicm  coins  minted  by  a 
UJS.  mint. 

For  years.  Americans  have  pur- 
chased South  African  Krugerrands. 
Canadian  Mi4>le  Leafs,  and  Mexican 
bullion  coins.  They  could  not  buy  an 
American-made  UJS.  bullion  coin  be- 
cause such  coins  have  never  been 
made.  The  only  American  coins  con- 
taining precious  metal  available  in 
recent  years  have  been  commemora- 
tive coins,  which  appeal  to  a  different 
market  element  than  do  bullion  coins. 

The  commemorative  coins  to  be  pro- 
duced would  mark  only  the  second 
time  that  a  scientist  has  been  com- 
memorated on  an  American  coin.  In 


1961.  a  silver  half  dollar  coin  honoring 
the  noted  agricultural  researcher 
Oeorge  Washington  Carver  was 
minted.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
American  Scientists  Commemorative 
Coin  Act.  different  outstanding  Ameri- 
can scientists  would  be  recognised 
during  each  of  the  next  8  years.  When 
you  consider  what  American  scientists 
have  contributed  to  the  quality  of  life 
in  America  and  the  world,  such  recog- 
nition is  not  only  fitting,  but  overdue. 

One  of  the  serious  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican sUver  producers  is  the  v>proxi- 
mately  138  million  ounces  of  silver 
held  in  the  national  defense  stockpile. 
Much  of  this  sUver  is  surplus,  and  this 
condition  acts  to  further  depress  sDver 
prices.  Attempts  were  made  to  auction 
this  surplus  silver,  but  they  were 
halted  by  the  Oeneral  Services  Admin- 
istration [OSAI  since  the  bids  received 
were  too  low. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  most  knowl- 
edgeable sources  that  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  this  excess  silver  is  through 
coinage.  This  method  of  silver  disposal 
does  not  result  in  undue  disruptions  in 
maiiLet  silver  prices.  Long-term  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  silver— as  well  as 
gold— coins  would  add  a  large  element 
of  stability  to  market  prices  and  will 
encourage  more  exploration  and 
mining  of  American  resources. 

As  to  America's  large  and  growing 
trade  deficit,  this  legislation  wiU  help 
to  reduce  this  deficit  by  first  reducing 
the  amount  of  foreign  coins  purchased 
by  Americans,  and  second,  by  enabling 
foreigners  to  purchase  American  gold 
and  silver  legal  tender  currency.  Last 
year.  South  Africa  sold  about  4  million 
ounces  of  gold  as  Krugerrands.  The 
bullion  coins  to  be  minted  under  the 
Silver  and  Oold  Bullion  Coin  Act 
would  compete  directly  with  the  Kru- 
gerrand  and  the  silver  and  gold  bullion 
coins  produced  by  other  countries. 
Since  these  coins  will  be  legal  tender 
currency  of  the  United  States.  I  expect 
that  they  will  have  sales  which  will 
match  the  combined  gold  and  sQver 
bullion  sales  of  aU  foreign  countries 
combined. 

Gold  and  silver  coin  sales  have  the 
added  benefits  of  providing  a  large  net 
income  to  the  Government.  The 
United  States  already  owns  large 
stockpiles  of  gold  and  sUver.  According 
to  our  estimates,  we  can  expect  that 
about  800.000  gold  and  4  million  sOver 
commemorative  coins  will  be  sold  each 
year.  Each  gold  coin  wOl  contain 
almost  a  half  troy  ounce  of  fine  gold 
and  each  silver  coin  will  contain 
almost  three-fourths  troy  ounce  of 
fine  silver.  Even  at  today's  depressed 
prices  of  ^proximately  $300  per  troy 
ounce  of  gold  and  $0  per  troy  ounce  of 
silver,  a  net  income  of  $188  million  will 
be  received  annually  Just  from  the  sale 
of  stockpiled  precious  metals  for  each 
year  these  commemorative  coins  are 
produced. 

In  addition,  each  silver  American  sci- 
entist's commemorative  coin  will  have 


a  surcharge  of  $7.  and  each  American 
scientists  commemorative  gold  coin 
will  have  a  surcharge  of  $35  which  wOl 
be  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  retiring 
the  national  debt.  Over  the  5  yean 
that  these  coins  wHl  be  produced.  $280 
million  win  be  provided  tat  this  pur- 
pose. This  does  not  even  Include  the 
$138  million  to  be  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  precious  metals. 

The  volume  of  coins  to  be  sold  as 
bullion  coins  will  be  much  greater 
than  those  sold  as  commemor^ve 
coins,  since  these  coins  have  a  broader 
national  as  well  as  international 
maricet  appeal  and  because  the  pro- 
gram wHI  be  a  continuing  one.  These 
coins  have  a  great  appeal  to  investors 
in  precious  metals;  the  same  Investors 
who  have  made  the  bullion  coin  pro- 
grams of  other  countries  so  successful 
over  the  years. 

These  bills  serve  to  provide  a  com- 
modity to  the  American  people  for 
which  they  have  expressed  a  contin- 
ued inta«st  over  Vrvt  years.  At  the 
same  time,  this  commodity  is  not  pro- 
vided at  Government  expense.  On  the 
contrary,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
have  all  producU<m  costs  covered,  as 
well  as  a  net  incrane  from  the  sale  of 
any  stodcs  of  precious  metals  already 
owned  by  the  Government.  In  addi- 
tion. $280  million  wHl  be  received  from 
commemorative  coin  sales  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  reducing  the  public 
debt. 

Because  Americans  wiU  now  be  able 
to  buy  American  bullion  coins,  the 
U.S.  trade  deficit  will  be  reduced  as 
Americans  and  foreigners  buy  Ameri- 
can coins  instead  of  bullkm  coins  of 
other  countries. 

Finally,  enactment  of  these  bills  will 
provide  a  much  needed  boost  to 
miners  of  precious  metals  and.  at  the 
same  time,  not  cause  unwarranted  or 
excessive  perturbations  in  the  prices 
paid  for  gold  or  sDver.* 
By  Mr.  MATHIAa- 

S.  1296.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Inunl- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  to  modify 
the  requiranent  for  naturalization  of 
an  understanding  of  the  English  lan- 
guage: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
daiy. 

MODzncATioa  or  xwajsa  uurouAox 


•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidait,  each 
year  otu*  country  welcomes  thousands 
of  permanent  resident  aliens  as  they 
achieve  their  dream  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. Immigrants  are  part  of  the  great 
history  and  heritage  of  this  country 
and  have  made  significant  contribu- 
tions in  all  areas  of  American  life. 

There  are  certain  requirements  that 
must  be  met  before  becoming  a  U.S. 
citizen.  These  requirements  include 
meeting  certain  Roglish  language  and 
educational  standards.  While  some  ex- 
ceptions are  allowed  to  the  English 
language  requirement,  there  are  none 
to  the  educational  requirements  to 
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demonstrate  a  knowledse  of  UJB.  his- 
tory and  covenunent.  However,  some 
of  the  elderly  people  who  aspire 
toward  dtisenshlp  are  thwarted  from 
realizing  that  goal  because  they  have 
difficulty  mastering  the  English  lan- 
guage, even  though  they  are  In  every 
other  way  qualified  to  become  citizens. 

Today.  I  introduce  a  biU  designed  to 
remedy  this  situation.  My  bill  would 
add  an  additional  exemption  from  the 
English  language  requireihent  for 
those  individuals  who  meet  the  follow- 
ing qualifications.  First,  they  must 
make  diligent  efforts  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Second,  that  they  must 
be  over  65  years  of  age.  FlnaUy.  they 
must  have  been  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  living  in  this  country  for  at 
least  5  years.  Under  ciurent  law.  we 
allow  an  English  exemption  for  those 
who  are  phyadally  unable  to  learn 
English  and  for  those  who  are  over  50 
years  old  and  have  been  permanent 
resident  aliens  living  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  30  years.  Bfy  bill, 
like  these  current  exemptions,  would 
affect  only  the  English  requirement. 
All  aijplications  for  citizenship  still 
would  have  to  pass  the  educational  re- 
quirements— demonstrating  adequate 
knowledge  of  UJB.  history  and  govern- 
ment 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  estimates  that  this  chaiige 
could  only  affect  roughly  3,200  of  the 
166.000  persons  who  become  natural- 
ized citizens  every  year.  This  amend- 
ment should  have  no  significant  budg- 
etary impact,  since  permanent  resi- 
dent aliens  are  eligible  for  the  same 
benefits  as  citizens.  However,  amend- 
ing the  requirements  as  I  propose 
today  wiU  help  elderly  people  achieve 
their  life-long  dreams  of  becoming 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  foUowing  my  remaito, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
proposal  serious  consideration  which 
merits  their  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkx>bd.  as  follows: 

ai2M 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreeentaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreia  aaaenMed,  That  lec- 
tion  312(1)  of  the  ImmlgnUon  and  NaUon- 
■lity  Act  (8  VAC.  1423(1))  is  tmended  in 
the  fint  proviso  by  inserting  after  "resi- 
dence" the  foUowing  "or  is  over  sixty-five 
years  of  age  and  has  been  living  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  Ave  years  subae- 
quent  to  a  lawful  adzniaalon  for  permanent 
residenoe  and  has  made  diligent  efforts  to 
understand  the  *!ngi%t^  language".* 

By  Mr.  WILSON: 
S.  1297.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Mi- 
chael R.  Shiohama  of  Anaheim,  CA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

■msr  or  micbasl  shiohama 
•  Mr.  wnJBON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  private  relief  bill  on 
behalf  of  Michael  R.  Shiohama.  Mr. 
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Shlottama  is  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partntent  of  Defense  in  Anaheim.  CA. 
This  blU  will  relieve  Mr.  Shiohama  of 
the  obligation  to  reimburse  the  De- 
partn^t  of  Defense  for  moving  ex- 
penses in  the  amount  of  $7,857.61.  plus 
accrufd  interest. 

Mr.  Shiohama  was  a  U.S.  Postal  In- 
spector residing  in  Rohnert  ParlL,  CA. 
In  19#3.  he  applied  for  the  position  of 
speciijl  agent.  Defense  Criminal  Inves- 
tlgatife  Service,  Office  of  Inspector 
Department  of  Defense  in 
Angeles  area,  some  600  miles 
Rohnert  Park  home.  He  was 
.^  for  this  position  in  Septem- 
1983  and  was  informed  that  the 
move  was  being  tuuuDed  as  a  lateral 
transHer.  He  was  authorized  reim- 
bursement of  up  to  $16,577  for  the  re- 
location of  himself  and  his  family.  He 
incunied  $7,857.61  in  relocation  ex- 
pensed and  was  reimbursed  by  the  De- 
partment of  this  amount. 

On  #une  6.  1984.  Mr.  Shiohama  was 
infonfed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense jthat  the  Department  had  made 
a  seriius  mistake  and  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Department 
for  tlie  moving  expenses  that  he  had 
been  |>ai(L  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment.'Bfr.  Shiohama's  transfer  from 
the  Pfstal  Service  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  entitle  him  to  his 
moving  benefits. 

Two  similar  private  relief  bills.  S. 
897  aad  HJl.  1291,  have  been  intro- 
duced on  behald  of  two  other  Depart- 
ment f f  Defense  employees.  These  em- 
ploye^ have  also  been  requested  by 
the  Department  to  return  funds  that 
were  teimbursed  to  them  by  the  De- 
partment for  their  relocation  ex- 
penses. These  bills  have  been  referred 
to  the  {Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee aild  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
respectively. 

It  isi  clear  that  an  integral  part  of 
Mr.  SMohama's  decision  to  accept  the 
poslti(in  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ^ns  his  reliance  on  the  Depart- 
ment'^ commitment  to  reimburse  him 
for  his  moving  exjienses.  It  would  be 
extreaely  unfair  to  require  Mr.  Shio- 
hama to  reimburse  the  Department  of 
Defence  for  his  relocation  expenses  es- 
pecial^ since  he  relied  on  the  DeiMrt- 
ment'4  authorization  for  reimburse- 
ment. 

Mr.  t*resldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t^t  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RicoKo. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBt),  as  follows: 

'  8.1297 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RejnetntaHvea  of  the  United  States  of 
^merioS  in  Congreat  aaaevMed,  Tliat  Mi- 
diael  4-  Shiohama  of  Anaheim.  California, 
is  relieved  of  aU  liability  for  repayment  to 
the  ni«ted  States  of  the  sum  of  $7,857.61 
plus  aecrued  Interest  which  represents  the 
amount  that  the  said  Michael  R.  Shiohama 
Is  indebted  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  pattnents  received  for  travel  and  reloca- 
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tlon  expen^  arising  from  his  reloeatlon 
from  Rohnert  Parle.  California,  to  accept 
employment!  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  Abahelm.  California,  in  October 
and  November  1983.  The  said  Michael  R. 
Shiohama  was  erroneously  informed  by  an 
agent  of  thel  Department  of  Defense  that  he 
was  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  aU  travel 
and  relocatlte  expenses  incurred  relating  to 
such  relocation. 

Sk.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  relieved 
from  llabillt$r  pursuant  to  the  fint  sectltm 
of  this  Act  i^  excess  of  10  per  cmtum  there- 
of shaU  be  Said  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
ices rendered  in  connection  with  such  relief, 
and  the  sai^  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  I  contrary  notwithstanding.  Vio- 
lation of  tb^  provlBi<nis  of  this  section  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  and  any  person  convicted 
thereof  shSU  be  fined  not  mora  than 
$1.(K)0.«        I 

By  1^.  ANDREWS  (for  himself, 

MrJMxLCHiR.  Mr.  ABmros.  Mr. 

Mpueowski.  Mr.  Pbssslib,  Mr. 

GoiDWATSR.    Mr.    DsCoiicim. 

MrJ  East.   Mr.   Bpbdick.   Mr. 

BnaoAMAH.  Mr.  Cochbas.  and 

Mr.  Hklms): 
S.  1298.  A  bill  to  coordinate  and 
expand  seprices  for  the  prevention, 
identificatipn.  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  among  TnHian 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Conjmittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

IMDIAH  JUvknU  ALCOHOL  A]R>  DKUO  ABVSX 
raSVUIlOII  ACT 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  sm 
pleased  tojntroduce.  today,  a  bill  that 
will  coordinate  and  expand  services  for 
the  prevefition,  identification,  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  th^  Native  American  youth. 
This  bill.  1|he  Indian  Juvenfle  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  bill,  ad- 
dresses thej  need  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive education  and  treatment  pro- 
gram, targeted  at  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  l^y  Indian  Juveniles. 

Juvenile  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  has 
been  largew  ignored  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Unfortunately,  there  are  few 
education  er  treatment  programs  tar- 
geted at  a4dres8ing  this  serious  prob- 
lem—a problem  which  is  be(»ming 
more  of  a  ihreat  to  the  Indian  youth 
every  year.|  Since  the  abuse  of  alcohol 
and  drugs  tias  been  larger  ignored  by 
the  two  agencies  req)onsible  for  the 
welfare  and  education  of  American 
Indian  youih.  I  am  unable  to  dte  sta- 
tistics as  t^  the  number  of  youth  af- 
fectecL  However,  among  BIA.  IH8,  and 
tribal  personnel  working  with  Indian 
Juveniles,  there  is  little  doubt  that  al- 
cohol and  drug  abuse  is  a  leading 
cause  of  the  school  dropout  rate,  pre- 
mature deith.  and  criminal  arrests  of 
Indian  yopth.  There  is  also  little 
doubt,  in  [Indian  country,  that  the 
abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs  is,  rather 
than  decreasing,  on  the  rise.  Incidents 
of  Juvenile^  ingesting  fumes  from  glue, 
gasoline,  $utomobUe  exhaust,  and 
paint  is  stin  a  major  problem,  and  get- 


ting more  serious.  Recently,  the  inges- 
tion of  copy  machine  fluid  and  Lysol 
detergent  has  become  a  serious  life- 
threatening  situation. 

The  Indian  juvenile  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  bill  wiU  require  coordina- 
tion between  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  the  Indian  Health  Service  in 
the  education,  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  by 
Indian  youth.  Prevention  of  abuse, 
through  education,  is  one  of  the  key 
goals  of  this  bill.  It  is  disheartening  to 
know  that  while  education  programs 
dealing  with  this  issue  are  being  incor- 
porated in  many  schools,  the  Bureau 
schools,  generally,  lack  any  education 
curriculum  geared  to  preventing  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse.  For  the  past  99 
years,  the  Bureau  officials  have  been 
in  violation  of  a  law  which  makes  the 
study  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcot- 
.  ics,  and  their  effects,  compulsory  in  all 
Indian  schools.  This  law,  enacted  on 
May  20,  1886,  contains  an  enforcement 
section  stating  that  any  school  officer, 
conunlttee,  superintendent,  or  teacher 
who  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with 
this  requirement  shall  be  removed 
from  office.  As  far  as  I  know,  not  one 
Bureau  official  has  ever  complied  with 
the  act  or  been  removed  from  office 
for  noncompliance.  The  bill,  intro- 
duced today,  will  again  direct  the 
Bureau  to  provide  educational  instruc- 
tion on  the  abuse  and  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  drugs,  and.  hopefully,  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  curtailment  and 
elimination  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
by  the  Indian  people. 

The  Indian  juvenile  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  bill  requires  that  all 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools,  and 
contract  schools,  provide  a  program  of 
instruction  in  the  area  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  to  students  in  kindergarten 
and  grades  1  through  12,  and  that 
such  program  be  developed  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  bill 
also  requires  that  BIA  and  IHS  per- 
sonnel, responsible  for,  or  working 
with  juveniles,  receive  training  on  the 
problems  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse, 
and  that  such  training  be  made  avail- 
able to  urban  Indian  center  persoimel. 
and  other  local  and  tribal  personnel 
worktog  with  Indian  youth.  The  estab- 
lishment of  emergency  shelters  to 
house  Indian  juveniles  arrested  for  an 
alcohol  or  drug  related  offense  is  pro- 
vided for.  with  training  required  of  all 
persons  supervising  such  shelters.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  treatment  and  counseling  services, 
both  outpatient  and  inpatient. 

While  this  bill  is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problems  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  by  Indian  juveniles.  It  is  a  con- 
certed effort  to  try  to  answer  the 
problem.  I  am  pleased  that  joining  me 
today,  in  introducing  the  Indian  Juve- 
nile alcohol  and  drug  abuse  prevention 
bill,  are  Members  of  both  parties,  rep- 
resenting a  geographical  cross-section 
of  our  country.   I  urge  all  my  col- 


leagues to  Join  us  in  sponsoring  a  bill 
that  will  begin  the  process  of  giving 
the  Native  American  Juveniles  a 
chance  at  life— life  free  from  the  cloud 
of  al(x>hol  and  drugs^ 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Mr.  Aii- 
DRZws,  in  introducing  the  Indian  Juve- 
nile Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Act. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of 
months  of  preparation  and  ctmsulta- 
tions  by  the  Senate  Select  C(nnmlttee 
on  Indian  Affairs.  The  problems  which 
we  hope  to  address  by  introduction  of 
this  bill  are  of  epidemic  proportions  in 
Indian  cotmtry.  We  are  losing  a  gen- 
eration of  Indian  children  to  the  toag- 
edy  of  drug  and  alcohol  addiction. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bilL  Some 
would  argue  it  goes  too  far,  others 
that  it  doesn't  go  far  enough.  I  believe 
it  is  a  good  beginning.  Previously,  we 
have  relied  on  individual  tribal  pro- 
grams or  independent  programs  to  ad- 
dress the  problons  of  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  on  the  reservations,  in  the 
towns  and  cities  and  in  our  schools. 
This  simply  is  not  woiidng. 

I  do  not  intend  to  support  any  pro- 
gram which  simply  throws  money  at  a 
problem  and  then  expect  the  problem 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Our  biU  does  not 
do  this.  This  bill  requires  the  Indian 
Health  Service  [IHSl  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  [BIA]  to  coordinate 
alcohol  and  drug  services  on  a  nation- 
al, area  and  agency  level.  Without  this 
cooperation,  our  efforts  will  be  fruit- 
less. We  additionally  provide  for  the 
involvement  of  tribes,  Indian  organiza- 
tions, and  individuals  in  idmtifying 
and  quantifying  the  current  problems 
among  Indian  youth. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  our  bill  is  the  require- 
ment that  ongoing,  consistent,  specific 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  program  be  im- 
plemented In  BIA  schools,  contract 
schools,  and  other  educational  facul- 
ties from  kindergarten  through  high 
schooL 

Study  after  study  has  reached  the 
condusi(m  that  education  presents  the 
greatest  defense  against  drug  and  alco- 
hol abuse.  It  must  begin  early  and  con- 
tinue during  a  child's  educational 
process.  Our  bill  requires  that  all  per- 
sonnel who  are  responsible  for,  and 
wori(  with.  Indian  children  participate 
in  specific  training  classes  structured 
to  address  the  needs  involved  with 
combating  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  At 
this  time  no  such  training  program  is 
in  existence  on  a  coordinated  and  uni- 
fied basis.  How  can  we  expect  these 
problems  to  be  addressed  under  cur- 
rent programs  when  we  have  no  stand- 
ardteed  training  program  available  to 
individuals  Involved  in  such  programs 
now? 

'Our  bill  also  provides  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  urban  Indian  health  personnel 


as  well  as  tribal.  State  and  Federal 
court  participation.  We  must  address 
these  needs  on  a  wide  spectrum  or  we 
will  not  be  successful  in  reaching  our 
g«Ml  of  reducing  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  among  Indian  youth. 

I  know  first  hand  the  problems 
which  exist  among  our  Native  Ameri- 
can youth  in  South  Dakota.  Drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  is  at  an  all  time  high. 
Not  a  week  goes  by  that  there  is  not 
another  tragic  story  attributable  to 
the  effects  of  drugs  and  alcohol. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  review  the  legislation  we  are  intro- 
ducing today.  I  believe  this  bill  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  addressing  the  true 
needs  of  our  Indian  youth  and  it  is  my 
profound  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
Join  in  co9onsot1ng  this  important 
health  legisli^itm  to  protect  the  future 
of  our  Indian  children. 
•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Dakota  in  spon- 
soring the  Indian  Juvenile  Alcohol  and 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act  of  1985. 

Alcoholism  hss  been  called  the  No.  1 
disease  problem  of  Native  Amerlcaa 
Indians.  In  the  teoader  sense  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  is  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  American  Indians 
today.  In  my  State  of  Mcmtana  and, 
very  likely,  on  other  Indian  reserva- 
tions throughout  the  Nation,  the 
social  costs,  the  wrecking  of  lives  is 
devastating. 

Unemployment  and  depressed  eco- 
nomic conditions  o(mtrlbute  to  serious 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  High  inci- 
dences of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  con- 
tribute significantly  to  poverty  and  de- 
spair. This  vidotis  circle  must  be 
broken,  and  the  Indian  youth  of  today 
must  be  the  stwting  point. 

At  present,  virtually  all  efforts  to 
combat  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse 
among  T"«*«*™'  are  focused  on  those 
who  already  suffer  the  tragic  results 
of  addicti(m  and  alcoholism.  We  need 
to  continue  those  efforts  but  we  must 
also  educate  and  treat  the  young 
people  before  addiction  and  alcohol- 
ism take  hold  and  more  lives  are  trag- 
ically rulnecL 

This  bill  is  a  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  good  beginning.  It  provides 
that  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education 
programs  be  taught  in  all  BIA  funded 
schools  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12.  It  requires  that  personnel  in- 
volved in  Indian  education,  health, 
and  law  enforcement  receive  training 
in  juvenile  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and 
in  crisis  intervoitlon.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes the  licensing  of  emergency 
shelters  for  Indian  youth  who  are  in 
trouble  with  the  law  because  of  drugs 
or  alcohol  and  directs  the  Indian 
Health  Service  to  determine  the  need 
for  residential  treatment  centers  for 
Indian  youth  and  to  determine  what 
facilities  might  actually  be  available  to 
meet  those  needs. 
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Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  is 
iWsfnrlm  of  tbe  wide  bijwrtisso  sup- 
port it  hs«  already  received  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  All  of  us  who 
are  omoenied  about  the  future  of 
American  Indians— and  the  preserva- 
ti<m  of  thdr  rich  and  varied  heritage- 
need  to  enoourace  ooopeimtion  among 
Federal  acendes  and  Indian  tribes  to 
make  inroads  into  the  tragic  problems 
caused  by  alcohol  and  chug  abuse. 

Prevention  saves  both  suffering  and 
costs.  This  biU.  by  focusing  on  prevm- 
Htm  is  urgently  needed^ 

By    Mr.    METZENBAUM    (for 
himself.     Mr.     Rumuir,     Mr. 
Buimas.  Mr.  Lsvui.  and  Mr. 
PsozMm): 
8.  1399.  A  bai  to  prevent  certain  ac- 
qxiisitions  of  domestic  petroleum  OMn- 
panies  by  major  international  energy 
concerns:  to  the  Conmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

OOHSRIC  nnOLBOIl  CSOMPAMT  AOQUISITIOll 
ACT 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  put  a  halt  to  the  continuing 
reduction  in  competition  and  e^qilora- 
ti(m  in  the  ofl  industry.  OQ  conpanies. 
in  the  current  permissive  merger  cli- 
mate, have  realised  that  they  can 
eiqwnd  their  ofl  reserves  more  cheaply 
throu^  merger  than  through  explo- 
ration and  drilling.  While  this  may  or 
may  not  be  good  for  the  oonqiany  and 
its  shareholders,  this  trend  is  not  good 
for  the  country  or  our  natl<nial  policy 
of  energy  Independence.  I  am  pleased 
that  Soiators  RumtAir.  Buicms. 
IcvDi.  and  Paoxmaa  are  oosponsorlng 
the  Domestic  Petroleum  Company  Ac- 
quisition Act  of  1985. 

In  the  last  5  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  astounttng  number  of  merg- 
ers in  the  petroleum  industry.  Stand- 
ard Ofl  of  California  acquired  Oulf . 
Texaco.  Inc.  acquired  Oetty  Ofl  Co. 
MoUl  Corp..  acquired  Superior.  Cities 
Sovlce  acquired  OoddentaL 

These  mergers  were  permitted  by 
the  antitrust  agaides.  In  addition, 
many  other  mergers  were  attempted 
but.  because  of  financial  consider- 
ations or,  in  rare  cases,  antitrust  chal- 
lenges, they  were  not  accomplished. 
MobU  attonpted  to  buy  Marathon  Ofl 
Co..  in  1981  but  was  ston>ed  by  a  pri- 
vate antitrust  action.  MobO  tried  to 
buy  Cinioco  but  was  st(q)ped  because 
Dupont  bought  Conoco  instead.  Oulf 
attempted  to  buy  Cities  Service  but 
the  PTC  intervened.  The  list  of  at- 
tempted takeovers  goes  on  and  on. 

The  urge  to  merge  in  this  industry  ia 
far  from  over.  A  November  1984  article 
in  Fortune  magazine  begtais: 

Dont  be  deceived  by  the  current  calm: 
after  the  electtan.  the  wheeling  snd  dealing 
for  on  t-ymnjmntmm  jg  ukely  to  bedn  asaln 
with  a  vengeanoe. 

The  article  reports  that  a  host  of 
smaller  ofl  conuNuiles  are  takeover 
possibilities,   including  Union   Oil  of 
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Callmmla,  Amerada  Hess.  Sun.  and 
othe^  The  article  reports  that  the 
basicldrlvlng  force  behind  ofl  company 
mergers— the  need  for  additional  ofl 
reserves— wlU  continue  to  provide  a 
powof ul  incentive  for  large  ofl  compa- 
nies to  gobble  up  smaUer  ones.  Since 
the  article  was  published,  we  have 
seen  attempts  to  purchase  PhlUips  and 
Unocal.  resulUng  In  restructuring 
plana  which  wfll  cut  exploration  plans. 

Th4se  mergers  may  be  lucrative  for 
the  oil  giants  that  are  able  to  line  up 
the  billions  of  dollars  necessary  to 
complete  the  takeovers  successfully. 
But  is  the  public  benefited?  The 
answer  is  a  resounding  no.  These  ef- 
forts py  the  major  ofl  companies  to  ac- 
quire! their  mldsiae  onnpetitors  is  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  national  inter- 
est. 

Flrgt.  they  will  reduce  competition 
in  the  ofl  industry,  both  at  the  produc- 
ing a9d  retailing  leveL 

Second,  they  wfll  accelerate  the 
shutdown  of  Independent  service  sta- 
tion dealers,  concentrating  greater 
mai^t  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
majov  ofl  companies. 

ThiM.  they  wlU  focus  the  search  for 
new  oU  suppUes  on  WaU  Street,  rather 
than  on  new  energy  frontiers,  inevita- 
bly r^udng  new  ofl  and  gas  discover- 
'  -  '*'  T  energy  security  is  endangered 
disincentive  to  develop  new  re- 

The^  deals  wfll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  efficiency  or  creating  new  energy 
supplies.  Rather,  they  involve  a  redl- 
rectloii  of  capital  to  acquire  proven  re- 
serve^ rather  than  toward  more  risky 
ventufes  to  discover  new  resources. 

If  fhe  acquisitions  continue,  the 
result!  wiU  be  further  concentration  of 
the  ^iMstzy  Industry.  Our  antitrust 
policy  has  always  been  sensitive  to  the 
need  (o  arrest  trends  toward  concen- 

so  we  can  prevent  monopolies 
they  begin.  This  legislation  is 

tt  with  this  historical  poli^r. 

Ition  to  reducing  competition 
amoof  major  ofl  companies,  these 
merges  will  harm  competition 
through  increased  vertical  control  of 
retafljouUeU  by  the  major  integrated 
companies.  Texaco,  for  example,  has 
actively  pursued  a  strategy  of  shutting 
down 'its  independent  servioe  station 
own^  in  favor  of  company-owned 
ouUelp.  If  the  majors  continue  to  ac- 
quire mldsiae  companies,  this  disturb- 

'  wiU  accelerate. 

It  retaU  outlets  are 
tted,  the  major  ofl  companies 
able  to  more  effectively  dictate 

"I  price  of  gasoline.  Experience 
that  this  wfll  result  in  higher 
pump  prices.  In  addition.  Independent 
servio!  station  dealers  often  provide 
consuiners  with  a  full-service  option 
often  I  unavailable  at  company-owned 
outlets.  Independent  service  station 
dealen  are  also  a  major  competitive 
force  in  the  automotive  remlr  nuurket. 
As  th^  majors  drive  the  Independents 


out  of  bfisiness.  the  avaUabUity  of 
suchservite  wfll  be  reduced,  consumer 
choices  nirrowed.  and  prices  wlU  in- 


A  new  #ave  of  ofl  company  mergers 
WlU  also  severely  undermine  our  policy 
or  energy  independence.  BflUoos  of 
dollars  wlU  be  spmt  to  shuffle  proven 
reserves  i^ong  ccunpanles.  Ab  long  as 
the  indusvy  giants  can  obtain  new  re- 
serves b:^  purchasing  undervalued 
stock  in  k>ther  ofl  companies,  they 
have  no  li^cenUve  to  discover  new  reli- 
able sources  of  energy. 

If  the  major  multinationals  cannot 
acquire  lieserves  through  mergers, 
they  wfll  Invest  in  developing  new 
sources  ol!  ofl  and  gas.  The  tax  laws 
currently  give  the  ofl  industry  special 
deductioaii  worth  billions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  courage  such  developments. 
Without  tills  legislation,  that  money 
wm  be  u^  merely  to  concentrate 
proven  reserves  In  fewer  hands.  We 
wm  not  see  the  new  exploration  which 
is  necessa^  to  lower  costs  and  lessen 
our  reliaitce  on  vulnerable  foreign 
sources. 

The  pro^em  is  recognised  by  lead- 
ing ofl  coiimany  execuUves  and  other 
experts  in  jthe  business  community.  In 
a  recent  address.  Taurance  PuUer  of 
Standard  pfl  of  Indiana  noted  that 
375  ofl  companies,  large  and  small,  re- 
placed onfy  80  percent  of  their  re- 
serves ther  produced  over  the  past  4 
years  de^lte  record  drilling  in  the 
early  1980fs.  Mr.  PuUer  predicts  that 
our  depmdence  on  foreign  ofl  should 
increase  wllthin  the  next  15  years  to 
over  50-pffoent  of  consumption.  We 
cannot  aff brd  to  sit  by  whfle  major  ofl 
companies!  spend  bflllons  which  could 
be  going  into  developing  energy  inde- 
pendence 4re  Instead  divested  into  cor- 
porate paper  shuffling.  Sanford  Mar- 
goshes.  a  giartlng  ofl  company  analyst 
at  Sheaason/Lehman  Bros.,  has 
stated:      J 

Some  of  tie  money  that  would  have  been 
used  to  ae4rch  for  hydrocarbona  In  the 
United  Stst^  and  elsewhere  la  gotnc  to  be 
diverted  to  i^aylns  off  the  debt. 

The  measure  introduced  today  will 
st(9  the  major  ofl  cmnpanles  f>t>m 
buying  th^  second  tier  of  companies 
who  are  ""^  ■ 
straightfi 
hfl)lta 
which  . 
crude  ofl 
owned    coi 


ilr  competitors.  It  is  a  very 
and  simple  bilL  It  pro- 
>r  ofl  companies,  those 
over  500.000  barrels  of 
year,  as  weU  as  foreign- 
les.  from  combining 
with  each  pther  or  with  an  ofl  compa- 
ny with  cnkde  ofl  production  exceeding 
50,000  barrels  per  day. 

This  provision  would  mean  that  ap- 
proximate!^ eight  of  the  largest  com- 
panies woi^d  be  prohibited  from  ac- 
Qulring  control  of  each  other  or  of  any 
of  approximately  11  mid-size  domestic 
energy  concerns.  The  bill  contains  an 
exemption  xor  mergers  if  the  firms  can 
prove  that  fche  transaction  is  needed  to 
produce  substantial  new  crude  sup- 


plies or  that  It  is  necessary  to  prevent 
bankruptcy  by  one  or  both  of  the  par- 
ties. In  a  case  where  the  exemption  is 
applicable,  the  antitnist  laws  wfll  still 
be  In  effect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 

RCOORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoBO,  as  follows: 

8.1299 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congret*  otMembled,  That  thla 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Domestic  Petrole- 
um Company  Acquisition  Act  of  1985". 
mmntoa 
Sac.  2.  The  Concreas  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  major  enercy  conceim  have  demon- 
strated an  intent  to  allocate  substantial  fi- 
nancial resources  to  the  acquisition  of  do- 
mestic petroleum  enterprises: 

(2)  recent  events  in  the  oU  produdng 
areas  of  the  world  increase  the  importance 
of  fully  developing  our  domestic  petroleum 
resource  base  for  national  security  and  do- 
mestic eocntomlc  reasons: 

(3)  the  aUocation  of  bOlloas  of  dollan  to 
the  acquisition  of  present  domestic  petrole- 
um reserves  is  contrary  to  national  policy  to 
the  extent  that  It  does  not  add  to  our  re- 
source base  but  rather  diverts  capital  re- 
sources which  otherwise  could  have  been 
used  to  explore  for,  and  produce  new  domes- 
tic sources  of  energy;  and 

(4)  «j'«rii-iM«w-  of  domestic  petndeum 
onnpanles  are  likely  to  continue,  resulting 
In  the  ■HwUMtinn  of  Important  competitive 
checks  on  ttie  economic  and  political  power 
of  major  energy  concerns,  and  such  acquisi- 
tions are  therefore  against  public  policy. 

AMMinmirr  to  trk  clattoii  act 

8k.  3.  Tlie  Clayton  Act  (15  U.S.C.  12  et 
seq.)  Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  subsection  7A(J)  the  following  new 
suiisectlon: 

"(kxi)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(A)  the  term  "major  energy  concern' 
means  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  In 
the  United  States 

"(1)  whose  average  net  moductlon  of  crude 
oO  in  the  previous  calendar  year  exceeded 
500.000  barrels  per  day,  or 

"(U)  wliich  is  under  the  control  of  one  or 
more  foreign  persons: 

"(B)  tlie  term  'domestic  petroleum  compa- 
ny' means  any  person  engaged  in  commerce 
in  the  United  States,  and  whose  average  net 
production  of  crude  oil  from  sources  within 
the  United  States  in  the  previous  calendar 
year  exceeded  50,000  barrels  per  day: 

"(C)  the  term  'foreign  person'  means  (i) 
any  individual  who  Is  not  a  dtlien  of  the 
United  States,  (il)  any  person  organized 
under  the  laws  of.  or  tiaving  its  principal 
place  of  tMislneas  in.  a  country  other  than 
the  United  States,  or  (iU)  any  other  person 
owned  or  controlled  directly  or  Indirectly  by 
one  or  more  of  such  individuals  or  persons: 

"(D)  the  term  'affiliate',  when  used  with 
respect  to  any  major  energy  concern,  means 
any  person  who  controls,  is  controlled  by,  or 
is  under  common  control  with  a  maior  inter- 
national energy  concern: 

"(E)  the  term  'control'  means  the  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  direct  or  cause  the 
direction  of  the  management  and  policies  of 
a  person  through  ownership  of  voting  secu- 
rities or  otherwise  Prmided,  however.  Ttiat 
control  shall  not  arise  solely  out  of  a  bona 


fide  credit  transaction.  Ownership  of,  or  the 
power  to  vote,  15  per  centum  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  voting  securities  of  a  person 
creates  a  relnittable  presumption  of  controL 
Ownership  of,  or  the  power  to  vote,  less 
than  IS  per  centum  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  a  person  does  not  create 
a  presumption  of  control  or  lack  of  control: 


"(P)  the  torn  "person'  Includes  (i)  any  in- 
dividual, (11)  any  corporation,  company,  as- 
sociation, firm,  partneraliip.  society,  trust. 
Joint  venture,  or  joint  stock  company,  and 
(111)  the  government  of  any  country  or  any 
political  subdiviaiaa  or  agency  thereof. 

"(3XA)  It  sludl  be  unlawful— 

"(1)  for  any  major  energy  coucetu  or  any 
affiliate  tliereof,  to  acquire,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, l>y  purdiaae,  trade,  or  otlierwiae.  ttie 
malorlty  of  assets  of  a  domestic  petndeum 
company  or  any  voting  secuiiUes  of  a  do- 
mestic petroleum  company  if  after  sudi  ac- 
qulsitlan,  such  domestic  petroleum  onmpany 
wHl  be  directly  or  Indirectly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  major  international  energy 
concern,  or  its  affniate;  and 

"(3)  for  any  domestic  petroleum  company 
or  any  afflllat*  tliereof,  to  acquire,  own.  or 
control  eitlier  directly  or  indirectly  any 
major  energy  coucein  or  ita  afffliatie.  or  a 
majority  of  the  aaaeta  of  a  major  energy 
concern. 

"(B)  Whenever  it  appeara  to  the  Attorney 
General,  tlie  Federal  'nade  Commiaaion.  or 
any  other  aggrieved  person  that  a  major 
energy  concern,  affiliate,  or  any  agent 
thereof,  or  any  domestic  petroleum  oompa- 
ny,  any  affniatf  or  agent  thereof  tiaa  en- 
gaged, ia  engaged,  or  la  alXNit  to  engage  in 
any  acta  or  practieea  oonatitutlng  a  violatloD 
of  auliparagraidi  (A),  such  person  may  bring 
an  actkm  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  to  enjoin  audi  acta  or 
practieea.  and  upon  a  proper  allowing,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  or  a  prelimi- 
nary or  permanent  Injunction  shall  lie 
granted.  Any  such  pormanoit  injunctive 
relief  may  provide  for  restitution  of  moneys. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  acqulaltion  if — 

"(1)  the  parOea  to  tiie  acquisition  demon- 
strate that  the  tranaartinn  is  lik^  to  result 
in  a  material  increase  in  new  energy  explo- 
ration, extraction,  produetian.  or  conver- 
sion, and  that  such  an  increase  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  achieved  by  means  not  pre- 
scribed  in  sutiparagraph  (A):  or 

"(2)  such  parties  draumstrate  that  the 
tranaartinn  ia  neoeaaary  In  atdtr  to  prevent 
one  or  both  of  the  paitiea  from  having  to 
file  a  petition  with  the  bankruptcy  court  or 
from  being  declared  bankrupt".* 

By  Mi.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self,    Mr.     DiCoKczin,     Mr. 
LucALT,     Mr.     Hxruir,     Mr. 
Hatch,  Mr.  Simfsok,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.    OaASSLsr,    Mr.    Dbitoh, 
Mr.     McComnox,     and     Mr. 
Bavcds): 
S.  1300.  A  bfll  to  provide  for  anU- 
trust  law  violators  to  be  subject  to  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  treble  the 
amount  of  damages  attributable  to 
their  violations,  and  to  assure  fairness 
in  the  aUocatlon  and  award  of  anti- 
trust damages:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

raxMix  »«*w»«»  LUBiuTT  x>  AJiiiiBuai  atrrrs 
BSr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  today  a  bfll  that  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fair  and  equitable  reform 


of  private  antitrust  damage  liability.  I 
beUeve  that  this  reform  is  not  cnly 
sensible  and  fair,  but  is  widely  sup- 
ported in  the  bar  and  business  commu- 
nity, and  enjoys  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  This 
legislation  will  remedy  a  problem  of 
continuing  concern  to  the  business 
community  and  the  Congress.  This 
measure  would  eliminate  the  unfair 
and  inequitable  whipsaw  effect  of 
Joint  and  several  liability  In  antitrust 
suits  that  often  permits  the  largest  de- 
fendants to  settle  out  of  litigation 
early  and  inexpensively,  leaving  the 
remaining  smaUer  defendants  facing 
liabfllty  for  three  times  tlte  total 
injury  caused  by  the  conduct  of  all  of 
the  defendants.  At  the  same  time,  this 
measure  wlU  increase,  rather  than 
reduce,  the  deterrent  effect  of  private 
antitrust  law  enforcement. 

The  problem  addressed  by  this  biU 
arises  from  the  combination  of  Joint 
and  several  liability,  mandatory  tre- 
bling, and  procedures  for  nationwide 
class  actions  in  private  antitrust  suits. 
This  combination  creates  situatimu  in 
which  a  law-abiding  business  can  l>e 
threatened  with  the  treble  damages  of 
an  entire  industry.  The  risk  of  multl- 
bUllon  doUar  liabfllty  is  stanply  too 
great  to  Justify  a  small  defendant 
going  to  trial  and  taking  even  a  smaU 
risk  of  liabfllty.  Paced  with  this  chokse, 
defendants  can  be  unfairly  forced  to 
pay  enormous  sums  to  settle  antitrust 
claims  without  regard  to  thdr  culpa- 
bility or  role  in  the  conduct  alleged  in 
a  suit.  Under  this  proposal,  defendants 
in  private  antitrust  suits  would  remain 
liable  for  treble  damages.  That  liabfl- 
lty, however,  would  be  limited  to  three 
times  the  damages  that  the  individual 
defmdant  caused.  In  my  view,  this 
system  of  recompense  for  antitrust 
injury  is  fair  and  equitable  to  both  de- 
fendants and  plaintiffs  alike. 

This  biU  would  preserve  Joint  and 
several  liabfllty  in  two  specific  situa- 
tions in  which,  without  Joint  and  sev- 
eral liability,  plaintiffs  might  be  left 
without  recourse  for  antitrust  injury. 
The  first  situation  is  where  any  of  the 
defendants  has  become  bankrupt.  The 
second  situation  is  where,  for  any 
reason,  any  of  the  defendants  is 
beytmd  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts.  In  these  dreumstances.  it  is 
Just  and  fair  to  hold  the  other  defend- 
ants liable  not  only  for  damages  they 
caused  but  also  for  damages  caused  by 
the  defendants  against  which  the 
plaintiff  has  no  recourse. 

The  unfairness  posed  by  the  combi- 
nation of  treble  damage  and  Joint  and 
several  liability  in  antitnist  suits  has 
been  the  subject  of  congressional  con- 
cern and  hearings  in  both  Houses  over 
the  past  several  years.  S<»ne  proposals 
have  involved  creating  rights  of  contri- 
bution or  claim  reduction.  Contribu- 
tion would  aUow  defendants  who  have 
paid  more  than  their  fair  share  of 
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damaces  to  «ue  those  who  paid  less 
than  their  share.  Claim  reduction 
would  prevent  platntlf ft  ftt»n  threat- 
ening defendants  with  damages  attrib- 
utable to  defendants  that  had  setUed 
out  of  suits.  Both  types  of  proposals 
have  beoi  crltidied  aa  various 
grounds.  A  consensus  has  now 
emerged,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
direct,  stanple.  and  equitable  remedy  I 
am  prtHMslng  today. 

I  have  reomtly  been  visited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  business  community  who 
were  affected  by  and  Involved  In  our 
earUer  considermtion  of  measures  to 
provide  contribution  among  antitrust 
defendants.  I  have  been  assured  that 
the  busineas  interests  that  were  divid- 
ed In  their  views  of  the  emrher  contri- 
bution proposal  are  united  in  their 
support  for  this  measure. 

Accordingly.  I  am  offering  this  Im- 
provement in  private  antitrust  damage 
ainMrtlonment.  It  has  the  salutary 
effect  of  strengthentag  deterraice  of 
potential  antitrust  violators.  At  the 
same  time,  it  avoids  the  unfairness  of 
letting  large  defendants  shift  reqxnisl- 
bUlty  for  antitrust  Injury  to  smaller 
defendants  that  may  be  Inequitably 
ruined  by  such  UaMlity.  It  accom- 
plishes these  goals  without  complexity 
or  delay.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  and  the  other  spoaaon  of  this 
bill  in  a  bipartisan  effort  to  achieve 
this  Improvement  in  the  justice  of  pri- 
vate antitrust  law  enforcement. 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
8.  1302.  A  Mn  to  amend  the  Natural 
Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  to  protect  con- 
sumers from  maritet  distortions  that 
occur  as  a  consequence  of  cunent  par- 
tial regulation  of  natural  gas  prices  by 
eliminating  the  remaining  wellhead 
price  regulation  as  ctmtracts  expire,  or 
tenninate.  or  are  renegoti^ed.  to 
pennit  natural  gas  contracts  to  reflect 
free  market  prices,  to  eliminate  Incre- 
mental pricing  requirements  for  natu- 
ral gas.  to  rtiminate  certain  restric- 
tions <m  the  use  of  natural  gas  and  pe- 
troleum, and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 


MATinUU.  au  ■SBUUtTOKT  UPOUI  ACT 

•  Mr.  NICKLBB.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Natural  Oas 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  198S.  a  bOl 
which  wHl  assure  this  Nation  a  reliable 
and  reaaraably  priced  supply  of  natu- 
ral gas. 

Only  a  week  ago.  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  in  Oklahoma, 
and  he  told  me  publicly  that  he  would 
suKwrt  my  efforts  to  deregulate  natu- 
ral gas.  So.  with  his  vocal  support,  I 
hope  to  move  this  measure  throu^ 
the  Senate  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  legislation  will  protect  residen- 
tial, commercial,  and  industrial  natu- 
ral gas  consumers  from  government- 
created  maitet  distortions  which  Jeo]>- 
ardiw  both  supply  and  price.  Without 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  unjusti- 


fied Government  interference  will  con- 
tinue to  occur  and  consumers  will 
suffer  as  a  result 

The  Natural  Oas  Regulatory 
Ref oan  Act  will  gradually  deregulate 
all  rejnalnlng  regulated  natural  gas.  it 
will  ^imlnate  the  artificial  restrictions 
on  fuel  use  by  electric  utilities  and  in- 
dustrial companies  alike,  and  it  will 
eliminate  "Incremental  pricing"  which 
distotts  mai^et  ■«g"»U  Deregulation 
wlU  dot  increase  the  price  of  natural 
gas,  ftut  it  will  make  available  add!- 
tlimal  volumes  of  natural  gas  that 
woulq  otherwise  be  shut  in  and  lost 
forever. 

Mr.  President,  our  experience  with 
crude  oU  decontrol,  and  our  experi- 
ence with  partial  natural  gas  decon- 
trol, ^u  proven  conclusively  that  de- 
control does  not  lead  to  price  increases 
for  odDsumers.  In  fact,  in  many  situa- 
tions.! partial  deregulation  has  led  to 
lower  [prices  due  to  increased  competi- 
tion. . 

Thli  is  now  being  demonstrated  with 
the  partial  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
whidi  occurred  on  January  1, 1985.  On 
that  late,  about  half  of  our  natural 
gas  simply  was  deregulated  under  the 
provl4on8  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act.  [According  to  Department  of 
Eneror  statistics,  as  the  1  1/85  deregu- 
latlonl  date  approached,  gas  prices 
stopped  increasing,  and  then  began  to 
falL  Over  the  11-year  period  from  1973 
through  1984,  residential  gas  prices 
had  ii^creased  an  average  of  15  percent 
per  ytar— a  fivefold  increase  over  the 
perio<}— despite  Federal  regulation.  In 
the  It-month  period  from  December 
1984  1|irough  December  1985.  residen- 
tial ggs  prices  increased  by  less  than 
one-hilf  of  1  percent.  And  since  De- 
cemb^  1984.  residential  gas  prices  ao- 
tuallyi  declined  in  the  followbig  dtles: 
Baltiakore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, 
Cleveland.  Kansas  City. 
Mlnnavolls.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 
San  ]>iego,  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
and  Washington.  D.C.  In  the  North- 
east. North  Central,  and  Southern  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  gas  prices 
havefallen  over  this  period.  Only  in 
the  Western  States  have  gas  prices  In- 
creaseid.  Since  September  1984.  when 
residential  gas  prices  hit  their  all-time 
high,  jgas  prices  have  fallen  nearly  2 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
partial  deregulation  of  the 
maAet  has  proven  that 
the  nkrite^ylace  can  and  will  woi^  if 
allowed,  and  that  wHl  benefit  consum- 
ers. 

Derfgulation  of  "old"  gas.  as  the 
contracts  expire  or  are  renegotiated, 
will  also  enhance  siu)ply  and  avoid 
premature  shut-in  and  abandonment 
of  producing  fields.  It  simply  makes  no 
sense  |o  shut  in  "old"  gas  at  80  cents, 
or  40  tents,  or  50  cents  per  mfc.  and  to 
turn  aroimd  and  purchase  replace- 
ment gas  from  Canada  or  Mexico  at  5 
or  10  times  the  price.  Numerous  indus- 
try aoid  Oovemment  studies  have  con- 
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cluslvely  mown  that  the  deregulation 
of  "old"  iu  will  provide  this  Nation 
with  substantial  additional  supplies  of 
natural  gak 

Mr.  Preudoit.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  accelerates  only 
modestly  ihe  policy  decision  made  by 
Congress  In  1978  to  gradually  and 
smoothly  ideregulate  all  natural  gas 
8un>lies.  ^nder  the  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  "new" 
unregulatM  gas  replaces  "old"  gas  in 
the  suppli  mix  as  "old"  gas  reserves 
become  uheconcnnic  to  produce  and 
are  shut  in.  Eventually  all  gas  would 
have  been  deregulated  under  the 
NOPA,  but  my  legislation  would  accel- 
erate that  process.  But  the  difference 
between  my  legislation  and  existing 
law  Is  thatj  existing  law  encourages  the 
shutting-m  of  gas  reserves  that  are 
economic  to  produce  at  market  price, 
while  my  UU  would  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  that  I 


Mr.  Preiident,  titie  I  of  this  legisla- 
tion provides  for  the  deregulation  of 
"old"  nati^  gas  as  supply  contracts 
for  that  gis  expta«,  terminate,  or  are 
renegotiate  I  want  to  note  that  this 
legislation  'does  not  abrogate  any  exist- 
ing contracts.  Parties  to  the  "old"  gas 
supply  codtract  are  free  to  negotiate  a 
new  maiicM-baaed  price— be  it  hiiAier 
or  lower— without  Oovemment  inter- 
ference. They,  of  course,  may  elect  to 
do  nothing  at  all  and  allow  the  con- 
tract to  nm  at  the  old  price  until  the 
expiration  date,  at  which  point  the 
contract  is  open  for  renegotiation. 

Titie  n  M  this  legislation  eliminates 
the  artificid  constraints  on  fuel  use  by 
industrial  [firms  and  electric  utilities 
that  are  obtained  in  the  Powerplant 
and  IndusMal  Fuel  Use  Act.  Now  that 
oil  Is  totafy  deregulated  and  natural 
gas  prices  are  effectively  deregulated, 
it  makes  no  sense  to  retain  these  arti- 
ficial fuel  use  restrictions.  Companies 
and  electrib  utilities  should  be  free  to 
make  fuel-use  decisions  which  are 
based  on  e«>nomlcs,  not  artificial  Oov- 
emment-induced  constraints.  I  might 
note  that  Congress  already  recognized 
the  advers^  effects  of  the  fuel-use  re- 
strictions of  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial F«el  Use  Act  In  1981,  Con- 
gress repealed  the  onerous  require- 
ment that  I  existing  powerplants  must 
cease  uslnt  natural  gas  by  1990.  Had 
that  restrKtion  not  been  eliminated, 
electricity  eonsiuners  in  the  Southwest 
would  hav4  been  forced  to  pay  billions 
of  dollars  In  higher  rates  in  order  to 
switch  to  a^  unrestricted  fuel  tsrpe. 

Titie  mi  of  this  legislation  repeals 
the  Incremental  pricing  provisions  of 
the  Natiuw  Oas  Policy  Act.  Although 
intended  tb  help  protect  residential 
consumers  from  rising  gas  prices  man- 
dated by  t^e  NOPA,  Incremental  pric- 
ing has  simply  not  worked.  In  part, 
this  is  becfiuse  a  State  public  utility 
commlssioii  can  override  incremental 
pricing  thiough  countervailing  State 


regulation.  Congress  has  already  indi- 
cated its  dissatisfaction  with  incremen- 
tal pricing  by  rejecting  the  phase  II 
rule  which  would  have  extended  the 
program  to  include  a  much  broader 
spectnmi  of  industrial  firms. 

Mr.  President  there  have  been  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  to  me  as 
to  how  the  legislation  I  am  today  in- 
troducing might  be  improved.  I  have 
not  incorporated  these  suggestions, 
not  because  I  have  rejected  them,  but 
because  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  constinctive  and  useful  dialog 
started  on  the  natural  gas  issue  is  to 
introduce  a  bill.  I  will  keep  an  open 
mind  if  any  changes  are  proposed,  and 
when  I  hold  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion, all  suggested  improvements  will 
be  fully  considered.* 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Aanroa.  Mr.  Ak- 
ouws.  Mr.  BoscBwm.  Mr. 
Bbaslbt.  Mr.  Cocmuii.  Mr. 
DoDD.  Mr.  DoLX.  Mr.  DoMxnci. 
Mr.  Oark,  Mr.  Ooxx.  Mr. 
Hakkih,  Mr.  Hxnn.  Mr.  Hol- 
LiMos.  Mr.  KssBT.  Mr.  Mothi- 
BAH.  Mr.  Nnini.  Mr.  Qtjatls. 
Mr.   SAKBAins.  and  Mr.  Si>- 

VKHS): 

S.J.  Res.  145.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating November  1985,  as  "National 
Diabetes  Month":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

RATIOIIAL  DIABKR8  MOVrB 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today, 
with  a  number  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues, a  Joint  resolution  declaring 
November  1985  as  National  Diabetes 
Month. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  few  decades 
many  significant  advances  made  in  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes. 
The  advent  of  new  insulin  delivery  sys- 
tems, laser  therapy,  glucose  monitor- 
ing, transplants  and  other  new  tech- 
niques have  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
disease. 

Yet  despite  these  many  advances, 
diabetes  is  stiU  the  third  leading  cause 
of  death  in  our  Nation  and  is  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  other  medical  complica- 
tions such  as  blindness,  heart  disease, 
kidney  failiue.  stroke,  and  amputa- 
tion. For  example,  over  40,000  amputa- 
tions occur  every  year  as  a  result  of  di- 
abetic neuropathy  and  one-quarter  of 
aU  end  stage  renal  failure  cases  can  be 
attributed  to  diabetes. 

And  the  health  care  costs  associated 
with  diabetes  are  immense.  Last  year 
the  nationwide  health  care  costs  of 
this  disease  totaUed  $10  billion- 
almost  twice  the  annual  budget  of  my 
State  of  Minnesota.  Furthennore, 
there  are  over  2  million  elderly  diabet- 
ics, costing  the  Medicare  Program 
about  $3  billion  per  year. 

It  makes  excellent  sense,  both  eco- 
nomically and  in  terms  of  our  Nation's 


health,  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
diabetes.  Educatkm  and  preventive 
health  care  are  particularly  Important 
for  the  diabetic.  Diabetes  is  a  imlque 
disease  in  that  those  afflicted  with  it 
are  expected  to  assume  a  laive  share 
of  the  reqwnsibllity  for  their  own 
care.  Experience  and  research  have 
shown  that  well  designed  patient  edu- 
cation and  preventive  programs  can  be 
instrumental  in  achieving  significant 
reductions  in  the  incidence  of  both 
acute  and  chronic  complications.  Al- 
though hereditary  plays  a  major  role 
in  causing  diabetes,  the  incidence  of 
diabetes  can  be  decreased  by  educating 
high-risk  candidates  as  to  the  best 
diet  proper  exercise,  and  other  pre- 
ventive measures.  It  Is  estimated,  for 
example,  that  up  to  85  percent  of  all 
cases  of  nonlnsulln  dependent  ditf>etes 
may  be  controllable  through  greater 
public  understanding,  educatitm.  and 
action. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association 
has  bem  particularly  effective  both  in 
educating  the  public  as  to  preventive 
health  care  and  In  assisting  individuals 
who  have  diabetes  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  disease.  In  Minnesota,  the 
strong  leadership  of  WHlian  Lesmeis- 
ter,  chairman  of  the  board;  Dr.  Bruce 
Zimmerman,  president:  and  ones  Ko- 
bilka,  the  State  executive  director,  has 
enabled  the  Minnesota  Diabetes  Asso- 
ciation to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  top  five  diabetes  associations. 
With  37  chiu)ter8  and  an  impressive 
budget  of  $120,000  for  research  In  the 
State  of  Minnesota  alone,  the  Minne- 
sota Diabetes  Association  is  leading 
the  fight  against  this  disease. 

The  American  Diabetes  Association 
Is  particulary  effective  in  offering 
direct  communication  with  newly  diag- 
nosed diabetics.  By  helping  diabetics 
to  cope  with  the  emotion  surrounding 
the  diagnosis  of  this  disease  and  assist- 
ing them  in  the  care  of  illness,  the 
Minnesota  Diabetes  Association  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  treatment  of  diabe- 
tes. 

Minnesota  is  also  a  national  leader 
in  the  area  of  diabetes  research.  Three 
of  our  Nation's  21  diabetes  Federal 
grant  research  Institutes— the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
and  the  new  International  Diabetes 
Center  of  the  Park  NlcoUet  Medical 
Center— are  located  in  Minnesota. 
These  centers  are  ptoneers  both  In  dia- 
betes research  and  in  educating  dia- 
betics snd  their  families  as  to  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  their  con- 
ditiim.  I  am  proud  of  the  excellent  re- 
search and  public  service  that  these 
three  facilities  and  the  Minnesota  Dia- 
betes Aasodatlon  have  provided  my 
State  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  designation  of  November  as  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Month  wHI  serve  to  in- 
crease the  public's  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  diabetes.  This  focus 
will  help  to  Intenalf y  the  scientific  and 
educational  efforts  which  are  current- 


ly underway,  thereby  furthering  the 
goals  of  preventing  the  disease,  con- 
tinuing progress  toward  its  cure,  and 
reducing  unnecessary  health  care 
costs. 

Mr.  President  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  In  this  effort  by  ooqionsor- 
Ing  this  important  Joint  resolution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  resolution  be  printed  into 
theRsooHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RiooKO,  as  follows: 

&J.  Rb.145 

Wbereu  dimbetM  wttli  iU  campUeatlonB 
kilU  more  tban  any  other  diaeaae  except 
cancer  and  canUovaaeular  (UaeaM*; 

Where  diatoetei  affUeU  M  mOllon  Ameri- 
cana and  over  5  mHllaa  of  thcK  Amerlcaiw 
are  not  aware  of  their  IDneM: 

Wbereaa  man  than  $144N>0,000.000  annu- 
ally an  used  for  healtb  care  eoata.  dinbaity 
paymenU  and  premature  mortaUty  oosU 
due  to  dlabetea; 

Wbereaa  up  to  86  percent  of  all  eaaes  at 
noo-inauUn  dependent  dtabetea  may  be  pre- 
ventable throu^  greater  public  underrtand- 
1ns.  awarenem.  and  fducation; 

Wbereaa  dtabetes  la  paitteolariy  prevalent 
amons  Black  Americana.  w«t»"»>  Ameri- 
cana. Native  Americana,  and  women:  and 

Wbereaa  dlabetea  ia  a  leadtng  cauae  of 
bUndneaa.  Udney  diaeaae.  heart  diaeaae. 
atroke.  Urth  def  ecta.  and  lower  Uf e  expect- 
ancy, which  ffompllffatlona  majr  be  reduced 
tbroucta  greater  patient  and  pubUc  under- 
standing, awareneaa,  and  educatioa-  Now. 
therefore,  be  tt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Bomae  of  Rep- 
raentativea  of  the  UniteA  SUUe$  of  America 
in  Conoreu  ataembUd,  That  the  mooth  of 
November  18«S  la  dralgnat<^  aa  "Natioaal 
Dlabetea  Mmth"  and  the  Preaident  ia  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  laaue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  to  obaerve  that  mooth  with  appropri- 
ate programa.  ceremoniea,  and  acttvltiea.* 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R8 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tiinaiiom>,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia 
[Mr.  Num]  was  added  as  a  coqwnsor 
of  S.  44.  a  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  of  the  Southeast  Intei^ 
state  Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste 
Managemoit  Compact 
a4os 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxsslcr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hasktw]  were  added  as  coqjon- 
sors  of  S.  402,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  pro- 
vide for  specialized  equipment  for  tele- 
phone service  to  certain  disabled  per- 
sons. 

s.4aa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkaslxt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  BoBKH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  452.  a  bill  to  enact  the  Oifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Act. 
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S.4>ff 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassxr.  the 
zuune  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lcvnf]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  489,  a  bUl  to  amend  chapter  171 
of  UUe  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
allow  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
sue  the  United  States  for  damages  for 
certain  Injuries  caused  by  improper 
medical  care  provided  during  peace- 
time. 

8.  as? 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thuhmoiid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLnros]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  687,  a  bill  to  establish 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  an  ex- 
ecutive department. 

S.  (Tf 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bshtsbi.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Mathias]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  676.  a  bill  to  establish  the 
title  of  States  in  certain  resources. 

S.  (lO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thubmohd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  WncxB]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  680.  a  bill  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  multifiber  arrangement 
and  to  promote  the  economic  recovery 
of  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
try and  its  workers. 

8.  810 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Cbahstoh,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kkrrt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  in  improving  the  equality  of 
child-care  services. 

8.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kmnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  LAUTSMBBto]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  881.  a  biU  to  extend  title 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
3  years. 

8.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  OoRK]  was  added  as  a  cosix>nsor 
of  S.  1032.  a  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  amusement  ride  safety, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1073 

At  the  request  of  Bir.  Rocksrllsr, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Ocas]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1073,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the  availability  of  Japanese  science 
and  engineering  literature  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  piu-poses. 

8.  1101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrohg, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma [Mr.  NiCKLES]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spoxiaor  of  S.  1101,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  fringe  ben- 
efits provided  to  the  parents  of  em- 
ployees. 


A€  the  request  of  Mr.  DDrroii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr4  Triblk}  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Si  1156.  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  XIV 
of  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984.  relating  to  victims  of 
crime,  to  provide  funds  to  encourage 
States  to  implement  protective  re- 
fon«8  regarding  the  investigation  and 
adjudication  of  child  abuse  cases 
which  minimise  the  additional  trauma 
to  me  child  victim  and  improve  the 
chances  of  successful  criminal  prosecu- 
tioniof  legal  action. 
J  a  iSBo 

A^  the  request  of  Mr.  Hmiz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sett6  Ihtr.  Kkuhdt]  was  added  as  a 
coepionsor  of  S.  1250.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
extnd  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  for 
5  yefrs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  ISSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orasslst.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HARKni]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1189.  a  bm  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  number  of 
United  States  bankruptcy  Judges  au- 
thorized to  be  i4)pointed  for  the 
northern  and  southern  districts  of 
lowt. 

sxRATi  jonrr  kxsoldtioh  s 

Ati  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmohd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
ORAlof]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
SenAte  Joint  Resolution  3.  a  Joint  reso- 
lution proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Con^ltution  of  the  United  States  re- 
latiijg  to  voluntary  school  prayer. 

J        BXRAn  JOniT  KBSOLUnOIl  33 

A9  the  request  of  Mr.  MATcaoLY, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Bfr,  DixoH]  and  the  Senator  from  II- 
linois  [Mr.  Smoif]  were  added  as  co- 
spoitsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
33,  f  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate 
Ma^  12,  1985  to  June  16,  1985,  as 
"FatoUy  Reunion  Month". 

aKRATB  JOmT  ISSOLOnOH  78 

At;  the  request  of  Mr.  Snocs.  the 
name  of  tb*  Senator  from  South 
Dakpta  [Mr.  Abdhor]  was  added  as  a 
cosdonsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
78.  a  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  June  10  through  16.  as 
"National  Scleroderma  Week." 

J        8BIATS  JODR  mOLimOM  SS 

A^  the  request  of  Mr.  Dsitoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HABKnr]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.  a  Joint  res- 
olutfon  to  designate  October  1085  as 
"NKional  Foster  Grandparents 
Moiths". 

I         aXMATE  JOim  IBOLOnOIl  97 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  BCathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOTm],  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont iNLc.  STArpoRD],  and  the  Senator 
frodi  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaoa]  were 
add^  as  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 


Resolutid 
natlng 


June  IS,  1985 
97.  a  Joint  resolution  desig- 


^e  Study  Center  for  Trauma 
and  Emergency  Medical  Systems  at 
the  Manuand  Institute  for  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Systems  at  the  Uni- 
versity or  Maryland  as  the  National 
Study  Cfnter  for  Trauma  and  Elmer- 
gency  M^cal  Systems. 

SBlrATS  jonn rksolutioii  hi 

At  the!  request  of  Mr.  Dixoh,  the 
names  o^  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Smpir]  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [BIr.  CBAnt]  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  KMr.  Eaolroii],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd] 
were  adqed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Roolution  ill.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1985  as  "National  Spina  Bifida 
Month".  I 

8i*An  JoniT  ■xsoLcnoH  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ixra,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DixoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Jbint  Resolution  117.  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning September  22.  1985.  as  "National 
Adult  Itekr  Care  Center  Week". 

■ATX  JOIMT  IBBOLUnOlf  ISS 

At  the  I  request  of  Mr.  Bradlkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Psix]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
122,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  each  year  as  "National  Arbor 
Day".      1 

8E>An  jomT  aBOLnnoK  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iaaht.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[BCr.  DndoH],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  BxmpsRs],  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prrssler] 
were  ad^ed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Rasolution  125,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  June  23. 
1985.  thr  }ugh  June  29,  1985,  as  "Helen 
Keller  D  saf-Blind  Awareness  Week". 

SK  lATI  JOIHT  RnOLUnOH  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  ihe  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Lavtxhbsrg]  was  added  as  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
132,  a  Jomt  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 1985  as  "National  Head  Injury 
Awareness  Month." 

lAis  joniT  moLunoH  14s 

At  thd  request  of  Mr.  LKvnr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Crshstoh]  was  added  as  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  142,  a 
Joint  resolution  designating  Jtme  12. 
1985,  as  "Anne  Frank  Day." 

8XIIATX  coHciTHuarr  usoluttom  so 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Crakstoh.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DsiroH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
20,  a  cor  current  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  pay- 
ments bs  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  veten  ns  as  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-conn«ction      disabilities      should 
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remain  exempt  from  Federal  income 
taxation. 

8BVATK  inOLUnoil  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorb.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Snconl.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  BoRRMl,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  LvoarI.  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  closing  and  downgrading  of 
certain  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 50— WELCOBONO  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  TUNISIA  ON 
HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Bfr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  BoscHwnz, 
for  himself  and  Mi.  Sarbahxs)  submit- 
ted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion; which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to: 

S.  Cos.  Rb8.  90 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  share  a  common  bond  of 
fHendshlp  in  the  pursuit  of  democratic 
values: 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  people  of 
Tunisia  share  with  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  ideals  of  Ub- 
erty.  peace,  democracy  and  progress; 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
achievements  under  President  Bourguiba 
wtiich  include  continued  emphasis  on 
progress  in  economic  growth  and  political 
democn^ization  resulting  in  sustained  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  for  its  people; 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
admire  and  applaud  President  Bourguiba 
since  Tunisia  was  the  first  Arab  country  to 
give  women  the  ri^t  to  vote; 

Whereas  the  United  States  commends  the 
Tunisian  Oovemment  and  its  people  for  rec- 
ognizing the  value  and  the  power  of  formal 
education  by  allocating  one-third  of  its 
budget  to  instruction  as  an  investment  in 
democracy  in  the  future; 

Whereas  the  United  States  values  and  re- 
spects Tunisia's  role  as  a  leader  in  the  Arab 
world  and  Its  moderating  Influence  in  the 
Maghreb  wliich  has  liad  significant  beneflts 
for  our  mutual  and  siiared  strategic  Inter- 
ests; 

Whereas  Hablb  Bourguiba  has  always 
stood  for  peaceful  settlement  of  regional 
conflicts  and  It  was  President  Bourguiba, 
who.  In  IMS.  called  for  peaceful  coexistence 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  strong  and  Independent  Tu- 
nisia: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retentatlve*  coneurrinoK  That  the  Congress 
extends  its  warm  greetings  and  respect  to 
his  excellency,  Habib  Bourguiba,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  on  ttie  oc- 
casion of  his  third  offlcUl  visit  to  the 
United  SUtes.  with  the  hope  tliat  tills  visit 
will  mark  the  continued  close  and  friendly 
ties  between  our  two  great  nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  sliaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Tunisia. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  179— AU- 
THORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SENATE 
ARMS  CONTROL  OBSERVER 
GROUP  DELEGA'nON 

Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Dole,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Btrd)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:   which 
was  considered  and  a^eed  to: 
&  Res.  179 

Readlved  by  the  SenaU  of  the  United 
State*  of  America,  TtaX  tiiere  shall  be  intat- 
ed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  an  ■Ai**tlffna1 
one  thousand  copies  of  a  "Report  of  ttie 
Senate  Aims  Control  Observer  Oroup  Dele- 
gation to  the  Opening  of  ttie  Arms  Control 
Negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
Oeneva.  Switaerland.  March  9-12. 1966",  for 
distribution  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
as  an  official  Senate  doeutnent 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CLEAN  WATER  ACT 
AMEND&CEMTS 


DIXON  (AND  SIMON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  333 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SmoH)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  (S.  1128)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  for  other  piirposes;  as 
follows: 

On  page  78,  before  line  1.  insert  Uie  fol- 
lowing new  sectitm  and  renumber  succeed- 
ing sections  accordingly: 

CHICAGO  TUimn.  AMD  RKSBIVOIX  nOJICT 

Sk.  203  SecUon  201(gXl)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  (Chicago  tunnel  and  res- 
ervoir project  may  receive  granto  under  the 
previous  sentoioe  witliout  regard  to  the  11m- 
iUtlon  contained  therein,  if  the  Administrm- 
tor  determines  that  such  project  meeta  the 
cost-effectivenea  requirements  of  secticms 
217  and  218  without  redesign  or  reconstruc- 
tion, and  the  Oovemor  of  the  affected  State 
demonstrates  to  the  satiafactton  of  tlie  Ad- 
ministrator the  water  quality  benefits  of 
such  projects.". 


Mr. 

Mr. 
to 


STEVENS  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  334 

Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself, 
MuRxowsxi,  Mr.  STArroRo.  and 
Chatb)  proposed  an  amendment 
the  bill  8. 1128.  supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  76.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sk.  125(a)  Not  later  than  October  13. 
1985,  the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  sliall  enter  into  an  agreement 
to  designate  a  lead  agency  and  to  prooea 
permiU  required  under  section  403  and  sec- 
Uon  404  of  the  Oean  Water  Act.  where  both 
such  sections  apply,  for  diachargea  associat- 
ed with  the  construction  and  operation  of 
log  transfer  f adlities. 

"(b)  The  requiremenU  of  sections  SOl(a) 
and  403(a)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  shall  be 
stayed  unto  October  13,  1986,  or  until  an 
agreement  Is  entered  into  under  aubaecUon 
(a),  whichever  is  earlier,  for  discharges  asso- 
ciated with  such  facilities,  except  discharges 
of  dredged  or  fill  materiaL 


"(c)  Such  agreement  shall  be  developed  to 
assure  that,  to  tlie  M»'»<»»vni  extent  practi- 
cable, duplication,  needteas  paperwork  and 
delay  In  the  issuance  of  pennlta,  and  Inequi- 
table enforcement  between  and  among  fa- 
cilities In  different  States,  shall  be  eliminat- 
ed. 

"(d)  Wliere  both  sections  403  and  404  of 
this  Act  apply.  log  transfer  faculties  that 
have  received  a  permit  under  section  404  of 
this  Act  prior  to  tlie  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  required  to  submit 
a  new  application  for  a  pennit  under  section 
403  of  tills  Act  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines tliat  the  terms  of  an  »»Minj  permit 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  satisfies  the 
applicable  requiremenU  of  sections  Ml.  303. 
SOS.  307.  308.  and  403  of  this  Act,  a  separate 
application  for  a  permit  under  section  403 
shall  not  be  required.  In  any  ease  where  the 
Administrator  demonatratea,  after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing,  that  the  terms  of  an 
existing,  pennit  undo'  section  404  of  this 
Act  do  not  satisfy  the  applicable  require- 
menU of  sections  301,  302.  306.  307.  308.  and 
403  of  this  Act.  modif  Icatloas  to  the  existing 
permit  under  section  404  to  Incorporate 
such  applicable  requiremenU  shall  be  Issued 
by  the  Administiator  as  an  alternative  to  Is- 
suance of  a  separate  new  permit  under  sec- 
tion 402. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  firtiffn.  the 
term  "log  transfer  facOity"  meaiM  a  facility 
which  is  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part  in 
waters  of  the  United  StiUea.  and  which  Is 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  cora- 
merdaUy  tiarvested  logs  to  or  from  a  vessel 
or  log  raft.  Including  the  formation  of  a  log 
raft." 


HASTEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  335 

Mr.  HASTEN  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  1128,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  71.  after  the  end  of  line  13  strike 
out  the  period  and  Insert  ";  and". 

On  page  71.  between  lines  13  and  14. 
insert  the  following: 

(5)  "Reaearch  Office'  means  the  Oieat 
lAkes  Research  Office  established  by  sub- 
section (d). 

On  page  74.  between  lines  3  and  3.  liMert 
the  following: 

"(d)  OaiAT  Lakes  Rwiosch  — 

"(1)  There  is  established  wittiin  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmovlieric  Administra- 
tion the  Oreat  Lakes  Research  Office. 

"(3)  the  Research  Office  shall  identify 
Issues  relating  to  the  Oreat  Lakes  resources 
on  which  research  is  needed.  Tttt  Research 
Office  shaU  sulmit  a  report  on  such  Issues 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  whidi 
shall  identify  any  ctianges  In  the  Oreat 
Lakes  system  with  respect  to  such  Issues. 

"(3)  The  Research  Office  shaU  Identify 
and  Inventory  FMeraL  State,  university, 
and  tribal  environmental  research  pro- 
grams, and  to  the  extent  feasible,  those  of 
private  organisation  and  otlier  nations,  re- 
lating to  the  Oreat  Lakes  system,  and  siiall 
update  that  Inventory  every  four  years. 

"(4)  The  Research  Office  shall  establish  a 
Oreat  Lakes  research  exdiange  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  rapid  identification, 
acquisition,  retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use 
of  Information  wwM?fmlng  research  proJecU 
wtilch  are  on-going  or  completed  and  wliich 
affect  the  Oreat  Lakes  System. 

"(5)  The  Research  Office  shall  develop,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Procram  Office,  a 
comprehensive  environmental  research  pro- 
gram and  daU  base  for  the  Oreat 
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Syiton.  Tbe  data  base  atiall  include,  but  not 
be  limited  to.  data  relating  to  water  quality, 
fiaberiea.  and  biota. 

"(6)  The  Reaeareh  Office  shall  conduct, 
throuch  the  Oreat  Lakes  Environmental 
Research  Laboratory,  the  National  Sea 
Orant  CoUece  Program,  and  other  Federal 
laborattuiea.  and  the  private  sector,  appro- 
priate reaeareh  and  monitorinc  activities 
which  address  priority  issues  and  current 
needs  relatlnc  to  the  Oreat  Lakes. 

"(7)  The  Oreat  Lakes  Research  Office 
ahaU  be  located  in  a  Oreat  Lakes  State. 

"(e)  RissAacH  JUR»  MAHAaniKirr  CooasiMA- 
noii. — 

"(1)  Prior  to  October  1  of  each  year,  the 
Program  Office  and  the  Research  Office 
shall  prepare  a  Joint  research  plan  for  the 
fiscal  year  which  begins  the  following  calen- 
dar year. 

"(2)  Each  plan  prepared  under  paragr^jh 
(l)ahaU- 

"(A)  identify  all  proposed  research  dedi- 
cated to  activities  conducted  under  the 
Oreat  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of 
1978: 

"(B)  include  the  Agency's  aasessmoit  of 
priorities  for  research  needed  to  fulfill  the 
terms  of  such  agreement:  and 

"(C)  identify  all  proposed  research  that 
may  be  used  to  develop  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental data  baae  for  the  Oreat  Lakes 
System  and  establish  priorities  for  develop- 
ment of  such  data  baae. 

On  page  74.  line  3.  strike  out  "(d)"  and 
Insert  "(f)". 

On  page  74.  line  17.  strike  out  "(e)"  and 
Insert  "(g)". 

On  page  70,  line  31.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately before  "TlUe". 

On  page  75.  strike  lines  1  through  11,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thoeof  the  following: 

"  '(h)  AoTHoaisATioin  or  Obx4t  Lucb  Af- 
FBOPBiATioira.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  years  1086.  1087.  1988.  1089  and  1990. 
Of  such  amounts  as  are  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year— 

"  '(1)  fifty  percentum  shaU  be  used  for  the 
Oreat  lAkes  National  Program  Office  dem- 
onstratkm  projects  on  the  feasibility  of  con- 
trolling and  removing  toxic  poUutants; 

"'(2)  seven  percmtum  shall  be  used  for 
tbe  Oreat  lakes  National  Program  Office's 
program  of  nutrient  monltorinr.  and 

"  '(3)  thirty  percentum  shall  be  used  for 
the  Oreat  Lakes  Research  Office.' 

"(b)  Section  517  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  '118,'  immediately 
after  '115'.". 


RIEOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  336 

Mr.  MTTCHELiL  (for  Mr.  Rixgli) 
pit^Msed  an  amendment,  which  was 
subsequently  modified,  to  the  bill  S. 
1128.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  72,  line  1.  strike  "appropriation" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "appropriate". 

On  page  72,  line  2,  after  "agencies,"  insert 
"and  in  accordance  with  section  101(e)  of 
this  Act,". 

On  page  73,  line  8,  strike  "such  agree- 
mmt"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Oreat 
Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreement  of  1978". 

On  page  73,  line  14,  after  "Oreat  Lakes" 
insert  "system,  including  the  monitoring  of 
groundwater,  and  sediment". 


WEICKER  AMENDBCENT  NO.  337 

Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  Mr.  WacxER)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
1128.  supra;  as  follows: 


On  iage  50.  strike  all  after  line  0  through 
line  21  and  insert  the  following: 

"Th^  Administrator  shaU  provide  up  to 
IS.OOO^OOO  per  fiscal  year  of  the  simu  au- 
thoriiM  to  be  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
sectlo*  to  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Oceaiic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  to 
carry  out  taaks  assigned  under  subsection 
(g). 

"(f)  Any  State.  Interstate,  or  regional 
agency  that  receives  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  shall  report  to  the  Administrator 
not  later  than  eii^teen  months  after  receipt 
of  su<ai  grant  and  biennially  thereafter  on 
the  pBgress  being  made  uiuler  this  section. 

"(g)«l)  In  order  to  determine  the  need  to 
conveae  a  management  conference  under 
this  sgctlon  or  at  the  request  of  such  a  man- 
agement conference,  the  Administrator 
shall  coordinate  and  implement,  through 
the  National  Marine  Pollution  Program 
Office  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pherio  Administration,  as  appropriate,  for 
one  oe  more  estuarine  aones— 

"(AH  a  kmg-term  program  of  trend  assess- 
ment monitoring  measuring  variations  in 
pollutant  concentrations,  marine  ecology, 
and  other  physical  or  biological  environ- 
mental paruneter  which  may  affect  estua- 
rine B^nes,  to  provide  the  Administrator  the 
capacity  to  determine  the  potential  and 
actual  effects  of  alternative  management 
strategies  and  measures: 

"(Bf  a  program  of  ecosystem  assessment 
asslsttig  In  the  development  of  (1)  baseline 
studlea  which  determine  the  state  of  estua- 
rine Bfnes  and  the  effects  of  natural  and  an- 
thropogenic changes,  and  (11)  predictive 
modek  capable  of  translating  Information 
on  specific  discharges  or  general  pollutant 
loadliKs  within  estuarine  zones  into  a  set  of 
probable  effects  on  such  sones; 

"(CI  a  comprehensive  water  quality  sam- 
pling program  for  the  continuous  monitor- 
ing of  }  nutrients,  chlorine,  add  predpitaticm, 
diasolTed  oxygen,  and  potentially  toxic  pol- 
lutants (including  organic  chemicals  and 
metala)  in  estuarine  aonea,  after  conaulta- 
Uon  iHth  interested  SUte,  local.  Interstate, 
or  international  agencies  and  review  and 
amUyiis  of  all  envlroiunental  sampling  data 
presently  collected  from  estuarine  sones: 
and 

"(Dl  a  program  of  research  to  identify  the 
movcaients  of  nutrients,  sediments  and  pol- 
lutanii  throuib  estuarine  aones  and  the 
Impadt  of  nutrlenta,  sediments,  and  poUut- 
ants 9n  water  quality,  the  ecosystem,  and 
designated  or  potential  uses  of  the  estuarine 
zone.. 

"(21  Tbe  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  ihe  Administrator  of  the  National  Oce- 
anic gnd  Atmospheric  Administration,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  less  often  than 
bleiu4ally  a  comprahenalve  report  on  the 
actlvttles  authorized  under  this  section  in- 

"(A»  a  listing  of  priority  monitoring  and 
reanrch  needs; 

"(m  an  aaseasment  of  the  state  and  health 
of  toe  Nation's  estuarine  aonee.  to  the 
extedt  evaluated  under  this  subsection: 

(Oja  discussion  of  poUutlon  problems  and 
treniB  In  pollutant  concentrations  with  a 
direci  or  Indirect  effect  on  water  quality, 
the  vxxystem,  and  designated  or  potential 
uses  bf  each  estuarine  zone,  to  the  extent 
evalu  tted  under  this  subsection:  and 

(Dl  an  evaluation  of  poUutlon  abatement 
activl  ties  and  management  measures  so  far 
ImpU  mented  to  determine  the  degree  of  im- 
prov<  ment  toward  the  objectives  expressed 
in  su  isection  (aXlXD)  of  this  sectiorL 
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"(h)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
terms  'estu^y'  *n<l  'estuarine  sone'  shaU 
have  the  sa^e  meanings  such  terms  have  in 
section  104<taX4)  of  this  Act.  except  that  the 
term  'estuvine  zone'  shall  include  those 
portions  of  itributaries  draining  into  the  es- 
tuary up  to  I  the  historic  height  of  migration 
of  anadrompus  fish  or  the  historic  head  of 
tidal  influeace.  whichever  is  higher." 


CHAFES  AMENDMENT  NOS.  338 
AND  339 


proposed  two  amend- 
biU  S.  1128,  supra;  as  fol- 


Mr.  CHAFEZ: 
ments  to  ^e 
lows: 

AmmnaiiT  No.  338 

On  page  45.  line  21.  strike  "403(bK8)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "402  (aK3)  and  (bK8)". 

On  page  26.  line  3,  strike  "then"  and 
insert  in  Ue|i  thereof  "than". 

On  page  9,  after  line  15  add  tbe  foUowing 
subsection  T(d)  Section  SOl(gXl)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)  Immediately  after  "subsec- 
tion (bX2XA)". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  strike  "shal"  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "shaU". 

I  AMaamm  No.  339 

Section  6D5(c)  is  amended  by  adding  the 
foUowing  n^  paragraph: 

"(3)  Whenever  any  action  is  brought 
under  thli  section  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  the  iplalntlff  shaU  provide  a  copy  of 
the  complalint  to  tbe  Attorney  Oeoeral  of 
the  United  States  and  to  tbe  Administrator. 
No  consent]  Judgment  stiaU  be  entered  in  an 
action  brought  under  this  secti<m  in  which 
the  UnitedTstates  Is  not  a  party  prior  to 
forty-five  ^ays  foUowing  tbe  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  consent  Judgment  by 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Administra- 
tor." 


AMENDMENT  NO.  340 


Mr.  WALLOP  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, wtach  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied, to  tfe  bill  8.  1128,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  21,  amend  Section 
309  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  by  adding  to 
Section  lOif  (d)  of  the  biU  the  foUowing  new 
subaection:j 

"(8)  The  lAdmlnistrator  shaU  refrain  from 
pursuing  a^  enforcement  action  relating  to 
a  vlolatlonj  for  which  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  |to  assess  a  dvU  penalty  If  a  State 
with  an  ailproved  NPDES  program  has  al- 
ready coz^enced  an  enforcement  action 
administratively,  or  in  court." 

BENt'SEN  (AND  SDiCPSON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  341 

Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
SncpsoH);  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  8j  1128,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  51,  line  6,  after  "operations" 
insert  "(including  transmission  pumping  sta- 
Uons)". 

On  page 


ground  levi  !ls' 


51,  Une  10,  strike   "above  back- 


(AND  OTHERS) 
MENT  NO.  342 


Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself.  tSx. 
MrtCBKUt,  Mr.  SrArroRO,  Mr.  BnrrsKir, 
BCr.  DuwniBKBQca.  Mr.  MoTHmaif ,  and 


Mr.  Lbvih)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1128.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  77.  line  10.  strike  "paragraph" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs". 

On  page  77.  after  Une  10.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  Sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
pursuant  to  secUon  207  for  the  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  and  1988  shaU  be  aUotted  for 
each  such  year  by  the  Administrator  not 
later  than  the  tenth  day  which  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Oean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985.  Sums  authorized 
for  such  fiscal  yean  shaU  be  aUotted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  foUowing  table: 

State: 


Arizona 

Arkansas . 

(California 

Colorado „ 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Indiana  .„ 


Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentu^y . 
Louisiana.. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Ippl 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewToric 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota 


Ohio. ™ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pexmsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolliui 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

I'exas  .„„......»... 

Utah 

Vermont .. 

Virginia 

WashlngUm .... 
West  Virginia.. 


0.012442 
.007321 
.012442 
.000002 

.061066 
.009785 
.013442 
.005001 
.005958 
.044973 
.014649 
.007440 
.005958 
.039186 
.020001 
.012614 
.011011 
.014975 
.014314 
.009346 
.030955 
.036028 
.037255 
.015925 
.012442 
.025305 
.005411 
.006287 
.005958 
.012442 
.048642 
.005958 
.096132 
.016094 
.004658 
.048776 
.009882 
.011794 
.034320 
.007428 
.013337 
.005958 
.016697 
.053634 
.006445 
.005958 
.017733 
.028533 
.013507 
.023423 
.005359 
.000778 
.000564 
000531 
.012582 
.001403 
.000462 


Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

'    American  Samoa. 

Ouam 

Northern  Marianas 

Puerto  Rico , 

Trust  Territory 

Virgin  Islands , 

On  page  77,  line  11,  strike  "(3)"  and  Insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  77,  Unes  12  and  13,  strike  "fiscal 
years  1986.  1987.  1988.  1989.  and  1990"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiscal  yean  1989  and 
1990". 

On  page  83.  line  10.  strike  "m  percen- 
tum" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1  percen- 
tum (during  fiscal  yean  1986.  1987,  and 
1988)  or  IM  percentum  (during  fiscal  yean 
1989  and  1990)". 


On  page  86,  Une  7,  strike  "Sums"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "FOr  fiscal  yean  1988 
and  1990,  sums". 


DANFORTH  (AND  GRASSLEY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  S4S 

BCR.  DANFORTH  (for  hlmielf  and 
Mr.  Obasslct)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendmrat  No.  342  proposed 
by  Mr.  Chatbe  (and  others)  to  the  bill 
8. 1128.  supra;  as  followK 

On  page  1.  Une  9.  strike  aU  through  tbe 
figure  after  "Virgin  Islands."  oo  page  2  and 
insert: 

Alabama .. 0.013162 

Alaska .004964 

Arizona. JlllUl 

Arkansas 4MW104 

California .068132 

Colorado .006626 

Cormectlcut .013350 

DeUware .001364 

District  of  Columbia .006039 

Florida .0U700 

Oeorgia 4>17317 

Hawaii JNMS31 

Idaho _.       JNM006 

niiiiois .037339 

Indiana .011996 

Iowa .015061 

Kansss .000006 

KentuAy .017881 

Loulsiaiui .017092 

Maine .005678 

Maryland 020871 

Maasachusette , .043020 

Michigan ^ .041460 

Mlimesots .016490 

Mississippi .010755 

Missouri .030216 

Montana .001015 

Nebraska .004635 

Nevada . — ......... .002839 

New  Hampabire .010435 

New  Jersey .058061 

New  Mexico .002869 

New  York .091512 

North  Carolina .019216 

North  DakoU .000663 

Ohio .049902 

Oklahoma .008837 

Oregon .006217 

Peimsylvsnia .036477 

Rhode  Island .004404 

South  Carolina 016936 

South  DakoU .002106 

Tenn^Hce  OlOMia 

Texas .064042 

Utah .009232 

Vermont .003407 

Virginia .017186 

.034070 
.011545 
.026631 
.000078 
.000620 
.000630 
.000683 
.016033 
.001542 
.000500 


Washington...... 

West  VlrginU... 


Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 

Samoa 

Ouam 

Mariana  Tf|ft>^  , 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territory.. 
Virgin  Islands .... 


WALLOP  (AND  OTHERS) 
ABOaroMENT  NO.  S44 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr.  Asmstboito,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Hast,  and  Mr.  Sncpson)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1128. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  lii>e  3,  after  "nor"  insert 
"ShaU  this  subsection  or  section 
402(dX2XB)  or  section  402(b)  (1)  (B)  apply". 


On  page  60,  Unes  2  and  3,  strike  out  "(Colo- 
rado River  SaUnlty  Control  Act  of  1974" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "C^olorado  River 
Basin  SaUnlty  Omtrol  Act". 


MATTINOLY  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  345 

Mr.  MATHNOLY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nuinr.  and  Mr.  Wallof)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  8.  1128,  supra; 
as  follows: 

At  ttie  end  of  the  bill.  Insert  the  foUowing: 

8k.  .  (a)  Section  402  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(mXl)  Following  tbe  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  AmetidBaenU  of 
1985  and  prior  to  October  1,  1902.  tbe  Ad- 
ministrator or  tbe  State  (In  the  esse  of  a 
State  with  a  permit  program  approved 
under  seettoo  402  of  this  Act)  shaU  not  re- 
quire a  permit  under  this  sectkm  for  dis- 
charges composed  entlr^  of  stormwater. 
other  than  (A)  those  associated  with  Indus- 
trial activity  or  a  municipal  aeparate  storm 
sewer,  or  (B)  those  for  wliieh  the  Adminis- 
trator or  tbe  State  determlnea  that  the 
stormwater  dlsdiarge  violates  a  water  qual- 
ity standard  or  Is  a  significant  ooatrfbatar 
of  poUutanU  to  waten  of  the  United  Statea. 

"(2)  Prior  to  October  1, 1968,  tbe  Adminis- 
trator, in  coosultatian  with  States  with  a 
pomit  iHogram  approved  under  sectka  402 
of  this  Act,  shsll  submit  to  the  Ooogress  tbe 
report  of  a  study  (1)  to  identify  stonnwater 
discharges  or  daases  of  stonnwater  dis- 
charges for  wblA  permits  were  not  required 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaeo- 
tion,  and  (U)  to  determine,  to  tbe  ■»««^^«»"t"« 
extent  practicable,  tbe  nature  and  extent  of 
poUutants  in  such  discharges.  Prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1989,  tbe  Administrator,  in  coosulta' 
tion  with  States  with  a  permit  program  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  seetiao  402  of  this  Act. 
ShaU  submit  to  the  Congress  tbe  report  of  a 
study  setting  forth  procedures  and  metbods 
to  control  stormwater  discbarges  to  tbe 
extent  necessary  to  attain  and  —'*'*"*■' 
water  quaUty  standaida.". 


SIMPSON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  346 

BCr.  SIMPSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sis- 
vnrs,  Mr.  Muskowski.  aad  Mr. 
Wallop)  pn^iased  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  1128.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  20,  lines  5-6,  ddete  "or  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Army." 

On  page  28,  after  line  21,  insert  tbe  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(  )  The  Secretary  sbaU  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  Uie  Ooogreas,  not  later 
than  December  1, 1967,  which  ahaU  »»am<w 
and  arulyae  various  enforcement  mectia- 
nlsms  for  use  by  tbe  Seetetary,  twriiiHUwg  an 
administrative  dvQ  penalty  mechanism. 
Such  report  shaU  also  "»"«'**.  In  orasulta- 
tion  with  the  Comptexdler  Oeneral,  tbe  effi- 
cacy of  the  Secretary's  erlstlng  enf  oreenaoit 
authorities,  and  sliaU  make  reoommeixia- 
tioos  for  Improvements  In  their  operatloiL". 

On  page  20.  line  11.  add  tbe  following  new 
sentence: 

"In  addition  to  any  other  reUef  provided, 
whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  informatioa 
available  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  finds 
that  any  person  has  violated  any  permit 
condition  or  limitation  in  a  permit  Issued 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Aimy.  the  Secretary  may.  after 
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notice  to  the  State  in  which  the  vlolatkn 
ooeon,  laoe  «n  order  tmtmtag  a  eMl  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  910.000  per  day  for  each 
vfcdatlan.  op  to  a  mazlmiim  admlntatratlve 
penalty  of  $120,000.''. 

(4)  baert  "or  the  Secretary  of  the  Anny" 
inunediatdy  after  "Administrator"  on  pace 
ao.  llnea  10  and  18.  on  page  31,  lines  1.  13 
and  31.  on  pate  33.  lines  4.  7  and  ».  on  page 
33.  Unas  1. 13  and  14.  and  on  page  34.  lines  4. 
Sand  13. 

(5)  Inaett  "or  Secretary's"  immediately 
after  "Administrator's"  on  page  30.  line  19, 
on  pa«e  33.  Une  5,  and  on  page  33,  lines  19 
and  33. 


NUCLEAR  REOULATORY  COM- 
MISSION AUTHORIZATION. 
FISCAL  YEARS  1986  AND  1M7 


DOMENId  (AND  McCLURE) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  347 

Mr.  SIMPSON  (for  Mr.  Doamnci. 
for  hJmaelf  and  Mr.  McCluu)  pro- 
pooed  an  amendmait  to  the  bm  (8. 
895)  to  authoriie  appRHniatloiis  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Oominliskm  In  ac- 
oordanoe  with  aeetlon  261  of  the 
Atomic  BMTgy  Act  of  10S4.  as  ammd- 
ed.  and  aectloD  305  of  the  Energy  Re- 
organlntkm  Act  of  1974.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  Title  I  of  the  bm.  add  the 
fdlkNrtng  new  section: 

"Sic.  107.  Of  the  funds  autborlMd  to  be 
appropriated  punaant  to  this  Act.  the  Com- 
mtssioD  diaD  uae  sudi  funds  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  sutanit  to  the  Oongress  on  an 
annual  basis  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years,  a 
detailed  r^oct  on  the  Ucenstog  and  reguUp 
tory  objectives  of  the  Oonmlssian  for  each 
such  fiscal  year.  The  Commission's  report 
Shan  indUde.  but  is  not  limited  to.  a  eom- 
prebenaive  itslnnMinl  of  the  actions  re- 
quired of  the  '^"——'Ttlirii  and  of  the  Com- 
mlsslan  staff,  indudtatg  the  funds,  prognm 
mllMtones.  and  all  other  related  regulatory 
acttoos  rsqulred  to  achieve  such  ohlecthres. 
Such  statement  shall  set  forth  a  detailed  de- 
solptkm  of  aO  necessary  or  appropriate  re- 
seardi  pragrams  or  InltiattTCs  that  must  be 
undertaken  in  support  of  sudi  licensing  and 
regulatory  objecttves.  together  with  an  ex- 
ecutive management  plan  to  coordinate  Vxe 
conduct  and  completion  of  suA  research.  In 
a  fiMhlcn  that  will  ensure  that  aU  necessary 
research  programs  or  Initiatives  are  com- 
pleted In  a  timely  and  ooat-etfectlve  manner, 
and  that  the  results  of  such  researdi  pro- 
grams or  Initiatives  provide  the  necessary 
support  for  the  Itrwialng  and  regulatory  ob- 
jectives fatahllshed  by  the  Commission  in 
this  report.". 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTESS 
TO  MEET 


I  o>  nmuoBMcs 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  13,  in  closed 
session,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  intelli- 
gence matters.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectlon.it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 


Con^ttee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ised to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  13.  at  4 
pjn.^  to  receive  a  brleflng  on  intelll- 
genoe  matters,  in  closed  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VIHth- 
out  Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOHlUllU  OM  AOBICOITOVX,  MTjniTIOK.  UK 

woumr 
Mf.   DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  For- 
be  authorised  to  meet  during 
Ion  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
between  the  hours  of  3  pjn., 
pan.,  to  continue  mark  up  of  S. 
616.  the  farmbUl.  and  related  issues. 

TtiB  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
comtmBs  ow  THinnucuaT 
MH  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  C(»nmit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  JUne  18.  1985,  at  3  pjn.,  to  discuss 
"Sun^rfund"  legislation. 

Tfaie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out dbjectirai.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


June  IS,  1985 


and  visit 


ioD: 


•mONAL  STATEMENTS 


reK>rt  on  journey  to  far 

tIAST  BY  SENATOR  DODD 

•  BCr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  RscoBO  a  rei>ort  on  my  recent 
visit  to  the  Far  East,  together  with  de- 
tailed itinerary  of  the  trip. 

JOthWKT  TO  TBB  FAS  lUST— U  A  SBHATOS 

CBxisToran  J.  Dodo 
nrnoDucnoii 

Lasi  year  following  the  election.  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  extended  adijoummoit 
perlof  to  visit  the  Far  East,  a  region  of  Im- 
mense importance  economically,  politically 
and  Strategically  to  our  Nation,  but  one 
whlcb  I  was  unfamlHar  with  on  a  first-hand 
basis.,  I  traveled  under  the  au«>lces  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and^  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  visited 
the  F|illlppines,  Japan  and  the  People's  Re- 
pubUO  of  China. 

In  dreparation  for  my  trip,  I  arranged  sev- 
eral iieetlngs  In  Conneetleut  with  some  of 
the  oOre  groups  here  that  have  a  qwdal  in- 
terest! In  our  knowledge  of  the  Pacific 
reglo*.  particularly  the  People's  Republic. 
For  (temple,  I  met  with  Conneetleut  busi- 
ness leaders,  with  labor  officials,  and  with 
some  I  of  our  State's  limiUng  "«<««»»««*  ex- 
perts4  Those  meetings  were  Invahiable  In 
helpigg  me  to  acquire  a  preliminary  feel  for 
the  countries  I  pifcww**  to  visit  and  for  some 
of  ttar  issues  that  important  constituency 
grouBs  here  at  home  wanted  me  to  raise. 
Such  meetlngB  contributed  mnnrmra^ny  to 
what  X  believe  was  a  very  successful  trip. 

CHUIA'S  lOOIRMaC  ISVOLOTIOII 

By  coincidence.  I  arrived  in  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
After  a  variety  of  high-level  meetings  In 
BeUttg.  I  vent  about  threeniuartera  of  my 
time  nvellng  through  the  interior.  Maybe 
it's  a  holdover  from  my  Peace  Corps  days, 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  In  order  to  know  a 
countky  and  ite  people,  it  is  essential  to  hold 
the  official  meetings  to  a  mtiUmimi,  reduce 


the  numbfa'  of  cocktafl  partlea. 
more  than  Just  the  capital  dty. 

totals  I   logged  approxtanately   3.000 


In 


miles  In  (Silna.  From  BdJIng  I  traveled  to 
Zlan  In  (pential  China,  and  then  on  to 
Chengdu,  a  major  agricultural  center  and 
the  capital  of  Slchnan  Province.  From 
there.  I  ventured  further  south  to  Kunm- 
ing, which!  is  home  to  many  of  China's  mi- 
nority groups.  From  Kunming,  east  to 
OuOln.  oooof  the  dtles  visited  last  year  by 
President  Jteagan.  My  final  st<v  was  In 
canton.  (Ouangdum  as  It  is  now  called), 
one  of  Ch^'s  principal  business  and  com- 
mercial 

After 
I  have  no 
on  China, 
is  what  I 
aperiod 
mg 

tloa,a 
the 

that  fut 
as  one  of 
in  the  en) 
correct. 

In  fairtyjrapid  fashion,  the  Chinese  lead- 
ership, hesned  by  Deng  Xiaoping,  Is  turning 
Kari  Ifan^  on  his  head.  It  began  in  1078 
with  Deng  espousing  a  new  "pragmatic" 
brand  of  «f«mmiwiif»i^  ^m^  emerging  trlum- 
idiant  ovet  the  leftist  Ideologues  who  had 
riacD  to  power  during  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. Oooctoieutly.  Deng  also  orchestrated 
a  normali^tion  of  relations  with  the  TTnlted 
States  late|n  1078. 

Under  Deng's  leadership,  a  fundamental 
■cnflmtr  aeform  program  was  t^ttitfil  In 
the  oountivslde.  which  houses  over  eighty 
percent  (rf{  China's  bUllm-plus  population. 


even  a  fairly  extensive  one, 

luslons  about  bdng  an  "expert" 

not.  But  here,  in  a  nutshell, 

China  Is  going  throufii 

I  profound  change;  It  Is  experlenc- 

sbort  of  an  economic  revolu- 

real  "changing  of  the  guard"  on 

•■  front  If  It  oonOnues,  I  suspect 

historians  will  label  this  period 

most  significant  developmenU 

postwar  era.  And  they  will  be 


Although 
China's  ( 
communf 
decisions 

ent. 
Under 


new  arrangements  resemble 

intetlanal  practices  prior  to  the 

ttie  rales  governing  economic 

agricultural  productian— "the 

'  system"— ate  striking  dlffer- 


responslblllty  system  the  rural 
household.!  rather  than  the  nrmnr^trnm  x^ 
comes  the  fbaslc  economic  unit  Fsim  fami- 


lies and 
ting  forth 
itiesof 
plot  of 
location 
state 


state  sign  contracts  clearly  set- 
obUgatloos  snd  responstbll- 
partles.  Each  family  reoeives  a 
the  state,  and  based  on  its 
ord  of  produetirity,  the 
the  fSmOy  a  production  quota. 
its  are  made  for  sideline 
producttonlCpici.  chickens,  fish,  ftult  etc.), 
and  other  I  activities  such  as  reforestation. 
Beyond  these  general  contractual  arrange- 
ments, howevo-,  the  fanners  are  free  to  do 
with  their  lland.  and  the  time  available  to 
them,  as  they  plesse.  State  planners  no 
longer  mltromanage  Uie  farmos  every 
waking 

Onoe  a  fimlly  meets  Its  ssslgned  quota.  It 
can  keep  whatever  Is  left  over— It  can  earn  a 
profit  Moseover,  farmers  have  a  choice  of 
selling  ther  surplus  to  the  state  or  making 
the  best  dekl  available,  either  with  a  private 
mlddlemu/wholesaler  (a  new  economic 
factor  In  China)  or  with  individual  ccmsum- 
I  the  free  market 
Such  a  program  may  not  strike  us  as  very 
dramatic  let  alone  revolutkmary.  But  to  the 
Chinese  Itj  wss— and  is— an  eartbshaklng 
1949  China's  communist 
rulen  enfofced  a  system  of  collectlviaed  ag- 
riculture, not  unlike  their  former  mentors 
in  the  Soviet  Unlob— and  not  unlike  Soviet 
agriculture^  It  dldnt  work.  People  starved  in 
China.  Lota  of  thnn. 

As  a  residt  of  the  failure  of  Chinese  agri- 
cultiue,  M^  and  his  ideological  stalwarts 
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aet  in  motion  a  number  of  hare-brained 
schemes.  The  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the 
Cultural  Revolution  were  prime  examples. 
Each  represented  a  new  burst  of  Conununlst 
ideological  enthusiasm.  And  each  was  an  un- 
mitigated disaster.  Millions  starved  to  death 
ss  a  result  of  the  ecmomlc  folly  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward.  Millions  more  died  in 
the  political  chaos  of  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  the 
most  during  my  travels  throughout  China 
was  the  candor  of  the  Chinese  themselves  in 
admitting  what  a  disaster  these  episodes 
had  been.  Whether  in  the  cities  or  the  coun- 
tryside, they  went  out  of  their  way  to  em- 
phasise that  the  Cultural  Revolution  is  all 
but  ancient  history.  I  hope  they  are  right 

aearly.  the  Chinese  take  a  great  deal  of 
well-deserved  pride  in  the  success  of  their 
economic  reforms  in  the  rural  sector.  Grain 
production  has  increased  substantially,  and 
cash  crops  destined  for  urban  consumers  are 
being  produced  in  abundance.  iCany  farmers 
for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time  have  money 
in  their  pockets  and  are  able  to  buy  items 
beyimd  the  bare  rssmtlili  In  additicm  to 
buying  more  food,  and  buying  more  dothes. 
a  number  of  families  find  It  possible  to  pur- 
chase real  luxury  goods,  such  as  portable 
stereos,  television  sets  (preferably  color) 
and  washing  machines. 

Having  dramatically  increased  productivi- 
ty levels  in  the  countryside,  China's  leaders 
now  seek  to  achieve  similar  advances  in 
their  urban  and  industrial  centers.  Reforms 
focusing  on  trade  and  industry  were  an- 
nounced In  the  second  half  of  1984.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  1978  reforms,  however,  the 
Government's  announcement  failed  to  pro- 
vide many  mpttmc*  or  detailed  guidelines. 
This  is  because  there  wiU  be  a  period  of  ex- 
perimentatlm— trial  and  error— among 
trade  and  Industrial  enterprises  in  order  to 
determine  the  guidelines  that  work  best 
The  Government  will  then  select  certain 
models  and  the  others  will  be  required  to 
follow  suit 

Even  at  this  stage,  however,  several  key 
reforms  are  almost  certain  to  be  Included  in 
the  final  models.  For  example,  the  role  of 
party  functionaries  in  economic  decision- 
making process  will  almost  certainly  decline. 
In  the  past  plant  managers  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  some  psrty  official,  who  all  too 
frequently  had  little  or  no  business  or  man- 
ufacturing experience.  Already  a  number  of 
enterprises  have  managers  who  are  free  to 
make  economic  decisions  on  their  own, 
while  limiting  party  represoitatlves  to 
purely  political  activities.  Ideologlol  train- 
ing is  also  being  limited  in  order  to  reduce 
interference  with  production  schedules. 
BCanageia  are  also  seeking  to  gain  control 
over  salary  levels  and  other  incentives,  as 
well  ss  the  power  to  hire  and  fire.  Such 
changes,  however,  will  require  a  major  over- 
haul of  China's  established  bureaucratic 
rules  and  regulations, 

A  general  word  of  caution:  achieving  the 
kind  of  success  in  the  uriMui-lndustrial  cen- 
ters that  has  been  achieved  in  the  rural  sec- 
tors is  not  going  to  be  easy.  The  Chinese 
pricing  system,  which  may  or  may  not  bear 
any  relationship  to  acual  costs,  makes  the 
VS.  Tax  Code  look  simple  by  comparlaon. 
Reforming  that  system  to  reflect  market 
conditions,  rather  than  edicts  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party  bureaucracy,  will  se- 
verely test  the  entire  reform  effort 

During  my  visits  with  local  business  and 
government  officials,  I  wished  them  well  in 
the  efforts  to  restructure  their  pricing 
system.  Similarly,  I  wish  them  well  in  trying 


to  figure  out  investment  costs,  t<mn»**tinf 
they  never  had  to  do  during  the  time  of 
Mao,  nor  whfle  implementing  economic  re- 
forms in  the  countryside.  But  now  that  the 
reform  effort  is  focused  on  the  manufactur- 
ing and  industrial  sectors,  China  will  have 
to  pay  very  careful  attention  to  Investment 
cosU  and  to  Its  requirements  for  outside  in- 
vestment ftmds. 

This  is  where  we  come  into  the  picture. 
China  is  eager  for  foreign  investment  espe- 
cially Western  investment  snd  Western 
technology.  At  the  present  the  Chinese 
Government  has  established  14  special  eco- 
nomic aones,  which  are  t— *«*f1lT  ittilgnfil 
to  attract  such  investment  and  the  rapid 
development  of  these  aooes  is  a  very  hl^ 
priority  for  China's  leaders,  from  one  prov- 
ince alone,  I  returned  with  a  book  det^llng 
more  than  ISO  development  and/or  trade 
products  for  which  Connecticut  (or  VA) 
firms  can  compete. 

AU  of  this  should  be  of  great  Interest  to  us 
and  to  the  private  sector  especially,  be- 
cause—to be  equally  blunt— there  are  profits 
to  be  made  in  China.  If  we  dont  make  them, 
we  can  be  sure  that  the  Japanese,  or  the 
nench.  or  the  Germans  will. 

Now  for  the  sixty-four  dollar  quest  iou 
What  about  the  Chinese  Communist  Party? 
Is  China  really  headed  down  the  road  to 
capitalimi?  Can  a  Communist  country  really 
pomlt  economic  freedom?  And  irtiat  hap- 
pens when  Deng  Xiaoping  and  his  cadre  of 
"capitalist  roaders"  depart  the  scene? 

The  honest  snswer  Is  that  no  one  knows. 

About  three  years  ago  Professor  MOton 
Freldman.  the  oelebnted  and  oontrovenrial 
ChlcagoadMxd  economist  came  back  from  a 
trip  to  China.  He  was  not  optimistic.  In 
short  Friedman  predksted.  faiiory  manag- 
ers wai  notbe  allowed  to  challenge  the  bu- 
reaucracy. When  they  do.  when  economics 
collides  with  politics,  the  Communist  Party 
win  certainly  (damp  down. 

Clearly,  we  should  not  eqiuOe  China's  ex- 
perimentation with  economic  reform  with 
the  elimination  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
party. 

But  by  the  same  tsOun.  based  on  what  I 
saw,  I  am  much  more  optimistic  than  Pro- 
fessor FMedman.  Greater  economic  freedom 
in  china  will  lead  to  sources  of  power  out- 
side the  Chinese  Communist  Party.  Clearly, 
the  party  is  awara  of  this  and  Is  attempting 
to  adjust  to  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place.  After  the  disaster  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  party  knows  that  it  no 
longer  enjoys  the  popular  support  it  once 
had,  and  throu^  the  economic  reforms,  it 
is  daqierately  trying  to  recoup  that  support 
Obviously,  this  Is  the  political  ««mt»«i«n  of 
the  reforms. 

If  the  lefoime  work— If  China  prospers 
and  If  that  prosperity  produces  polltleal  sta- 
bility—then we  are  seeing  what  can  only  be 
described  as  history  in  the  making,  which 
deserves  our  encouragement  and  support 
President  Reagan  tried  to  do  just  that  with 
his  visit  to  China.  On  a  much  more  modest 
scale— but  no  less  pragmatic— I  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing  with  my  own  visit  To  be 
sure,  there  are  a  lot  of  issues  on  which 
President  Reagan  and  I  disagree  but  China 
is  not  one  of  them. 

JUST  ASK  THi  nupmos 

Before  Ronald  Reagan  departs  the  Presi- 
dential stage,  he  is  all  but  certain  to  face 
some  tough  foreign  policy  decisions  on  the 
Philippines.  It  is  the  one  country  in  the  Pa- 
cific region  that  is  in  deep  trouble,  political- 
ly, economically  and  militarily.  It  all  adds 
up  to  a  crisis  in  the  imMih  duigerously 
similar  to  the  situation  we  faced  shortly 


before  the  departure  of  the  Shah  In  Janu- 
ary, 1979.  or  the  demise  of  Saenosa  sU 
months  later. 

I  reallxe  this  warning  files  in  the  face  of 
the  emerging  conventional  wisdom,  which 
suggests  that  step  by  step  democracy  Is  re- 
gatntng  strength  in  the  Philippines;  that 
Marcos  is  gradually  loosening  his  grip  on 
the  reins  of  power  and  that  much-needed 
reforms  are  slowly  but  surely  taking  irtace. 
Before  these  sppearances  became  the  ac- 
cepted reaUty,  keep  in  mind  that  President 
Marcos  hasnt  stayed  tai  power  for  30  years 
by  following  the  conventional  wisdom.  Also 
keep  in  mind-as  the  last  two  decades  dem- 
onstrate—that  when  it  comes  to  ICaroos  and 
the  Philippines,  the  more  things  dumge  the 
more  they  stay  the  same. 

In  mid-November,  I  spent  the  better  part 
of  a  week  getting  around  of  the  FhlUppfnes 
and  talking  to  abroad  croas section  of  the 
Philippine  people.  I  met  with  those  whose 
names  are  cnmmon  to  news  stories  with 
Manila  datelines— Karoos  Birfle.  Ramos  on 
the  govenunent  side;  and  cardliwl  Sin  snd 
Coraaon  Aquino  amcog  the  vocal  opposi- 
tion. But  I  also  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  provinces,  talking  to  local  government 
offk^als.  garrison  commanders,  seademl- 
dans,  church  people,  lawyers  and  a  host  of 
others. 

The  informal  discussiana,  even  more  than 
the  rtlplnmatic  ones,  convinced  me  that  VJ&, 
policy  toward  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
and  Its  53  mimon  Inhabitants  urgently 
needs  sn  overfaauL  Today's  thne-warped. 
status  quo  approach-oftldally  described  as 
"standing  by  our  friends"-^  not  only  inad- 
equate for  the  protection  of  U  A  Interests,  it 
sctually  places  those  interests  in  jeopardy. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it  Just  ask  the 
Filipinos. 

Ask  the  Levl-dad  student  in  »Jt~i««fff  or 
the  Harvard-trained  lawyer  In  Manila.  They 
and  the  overwhdmlng  malorfty  of  their 
fellow  dtlaens  have  not  given  up  on  us.  In 
fact  they  want  a  dose  rdationahip  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  TTnlted  States  military 
and  to  the  United  States  Government  For 
obvious  historical  reasons,  they  and  their 
parents  and  their  grandparents  know  us 
welL  They  like  our  values,  our  tiadttians 
and  our  institutions.  Tliey  fed  oomf ortable 
visiting  the  United  States.  They  attend  our 
colleges  and  imlveraltles.  And  fundamental- 
ly the  bonds  between  our  peoples  are  good 
and  strong.  But  recognising  this,  we  mtvt 
also  recognise  that  the  bonds  are  begizming 
to  show  signs  of  serious  stress  and  strain. 
Tensions  and  troubles  In  our  relationship 
are  mounting,  largely  because  the  Philip- 
pine people  are  increasingly  disappointed, 
increasingly  frustrated  and  hkcreasin^ 
convinced  that  we  are  more  interested  in 
serving  ss  their  proconsul  than  in  being 
their  friend. 

OOK'T  TAKB  MT  WOBO  fOB  IT— JUST  ASK  TBS 


Ask  the  folks  around  Legaspi  City  in 
Albay  Province.  They  are  greatly  conoemed 
about  the  growing  presence  of  the  Commu- 
nist-led insurgency.  But  they  are  no  less 
concerned  about  the  abusive  treatment  they 
receive  from  the  siddiers  sent  by  Marcos  to 
protect  them.  Unless  we  are  ready  to  squan- 
der the  filendshlp  of  the  Philippine  nation. 
we  must  be  prmared  to  diart  a  new 
course— one  which  eridences  an  understand- 
ing of  these  coiicerns  and  Indicates  an  ap- 
predatUm  of  the  political  dynunics  at  work 
there,  from  northern  Luaon  to  southern 
Mindanao. 
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Flnt.  we  mint  reoocnte  tbat  the  political 
eboieei  in  the  FhHipplnea  are  not  Umlted  to 
eltber  llano*  or  tbe  Oonmunirta.  To  lug- 
leat  oUierwiM.  as  Pnrident  Reacan  4U  in 
the  October  SI  OUtmte  with  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  is  to  inaalt  the  raiptao  people:  perpet- 
uate tbe  procw  of  piditical  polarlntion: 
and  to  ftiteelaae  on  other  political  optiont. 
Durinc  my  brief  atay  In  the  PhOippineB.  I 
met  with  any  numlwr  of  dedicated  polltt- 
dans  who  an  ready.  wUUnc  and  able  to  help 
reatOK  DeaMcratie  mle  to  their  homeland. 
They  an  a«  oppoaed  to  Manriiti  aa  they  are 
to  llarooa.  And  while  they  may  be  Mdurinc 
and  flilitinc  amooc  themaelvea.  they  an 
nooetheleM  committed  to  Democratic  rule 
and  to  Democratic  inatttatiMia.  They  repre- 
■ent  the  beat  the  FUUppinea  haa  to  offer. 
Aa  a  group  their  belief!  and  prindidea.  their 
loala  and  otajecttvea.  deaenrc  our  atrani  aup- 
port. 

Secoad.  w«  muat  recocniw  that  President 
■fareoa'  daya  an  politirally  numbered,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be.  He  and  hia  eroniea 
have  plundered.  pOlaaad  and  pcoatituted 
their  country  in  a  way  that  even  aa  gifted  a 
writer  aa  Oabrtd  Oarda  Maiquei  would 
And  diffieult  to  daaerfbe.  Mareoa  haa  defOed 
the  OonatttutlaD  and  ruled  by  decree,  aolely 
for  the  purpoae  of  maintaining  and  enhanc- 
ing hia  own  perarwal  power.  Directly  or  indi- 
rectly, he  la  aa  mudi  rwponaible  for  the  aa- 
itaiinaHnp  of  Henigno  Aquino  aa  the  one 
who  loaded  the  gun  or  pulled  the  trigger. 
Mareoa.  the  reoofd  raakea  dear,  la  about  aa 
tolerant  of  politieal  oppopcnta  aa  Qeneral 
JaruaelakL 

lUrd.  we  muat  recognlK  the  growing 
atrength  of  the  gnerrilla  inaurgeney,  the 
New  Feople'a  Army,  tt  haa  at  leaat  13.000 
fun-time  tighten  and  exerdaea  effective 
eontrcd  over  M  percent  of  the  oountryaide. 
It  la  now  capable  of  engaging  the  Phll^ipine 
Army  In  pitched  dayUglit  battlea  and 
comtag  out  on  top.  By  all  aocounta.  tbe 
guerrlUaa  an  adf -aoatatailng  and  do  not  re- 
ceive outaide  mOttary  aupport.  Ita  leader- 
Bhip  la  of  the  Oommuniat  atripe.  but  tbe 
rank  and  fOe-the  peaaania.  workers  and 
stadenta-«n  mon  apolitical,  more  con- 
cerned with  getting  rid  of  Mareoa  than  with 
Bupporttng  a  political  Meokigy.  indeed,  the 
Mareoa  govenmtent  la  the  MPA's  strongeat 
aemng  point 

Ptarth.  we  muat  reeognlae.  aa  a  practical 
matter,  that  no  amount  of  UA  economic 
aid  can  revitallae  tbe  Philippine  x«i««my 
and  that  no  amount  of  miUtary  akl  can 
defeat  the  MPA  or  reaton  the  people'a  con- 
fidence in  the  Philippine  Aimy.  Tbe  econo- 
my la  In  a  ahamhiea.  which  la  aimply  a  re- 
nection  of  tbe  dlmal  political  aituation. 
Money  la  flowing  out  of  the  country— aome 
M  bffllon  in  tbe  laat  few  yean— faater  than 
we  or  tbe  IMP  or  any  other  organtetion 
can  pomp  it  In.  On  tbe  mHitaiy  front,  tbe 
PbllUipine  Army,  haa  tripled  in  aiae  In  the 
laat  decade.  Caeea  mudi  tbe  aame  aituation 
for  many  of  tbe  aame  reaaooa.  Hen.  too, 
cronylam  and  currupUon  have  taken  their 
tolL  What  la  required  la  a  major  reform 
effort,  with  new  leaderdiip  aU  around— 
leadenhip  that  haa  a  aenae  of  aodal  com- 
mitment and  ia  determined  to  protect  the 
fundamental  righta  of  the  Philippine  popu- 
lace. TO  expect  our  fmnnniic  and  mUttary 
■aalatanre  pragrama  to  produce  auch 
diangea  given  tbe  Reagan  adminlatratlon'a 
attitude— la  to  expect  tar  too  much.  But  in 
the  meantimf.  the  continuation  of  tbeae 
programa  eoata  ua  dearly  In  political  tenna: 
they  Mentlfy  ua  with  the  Mareoa  govern- 
ment and  an  aeen  aa  prima  f ada  evidence 
of  our  support  for  It. 


Tbakiks  to  our  political  wldaom  and  matu- 
rity, tbe  Phnippinea  became  an  Independent 
nation  on  July  4.  1M6.  Since  then,  on  the 
wbole^  we  have  developed  a  relationabip  of 
wliicb  both  countriea  can  be  Juatlflably 
proud;  But  now  the  relationabip  fkoea 
severe  teata,  both  In  Waahington  and 
ManUa. 

Mu«i  dependa  on  Ferdinand  Marcos  and 
how  #e  deal  with  him.  A  whole  genoatlon 
of  PIlfe>lnoa  haa  known  no  other  leader.  And 
when  »bey  thtaik  of  Mareoa,  they  alao  think 
of  th(  United  Statea  and  of  our  willing- 
neaa  «a  they  aee  it— to  put  military  basaa 
ahead  of  Democratic  prindplea.  If  we 
cannot  counter  that  perception— and 
oountgr  It  effectively- we  wHI  eventually 
looebfth. 

Surgly,  we  can  do  It  Surely,  we  have 
something  podtive  to  aay  to  the  "Marooa" 
genergtion.  Surely,  we  can  muater  tbe  kind 
of  wisdom  and  maturity  that  we  diapla^ed 
In  104^  Both  countriea  have  a  lot  riding  on 
It 

Oonft  take  my  word  for  it  JUst  aak  the 
PUipi^oa. 

JSPSK'a  FUS  aiBB 

Japan  was  the  shortest  stop  on  my  three- 
oountfy  tour  of  tbe  Pacific  Baahi,  but  my 
nonoetna  then  wen  the  most  wide-ranging. 
Wher^aa  in  the  Phnippinea  I  aurvtqred  the 
rocky  political  landarape,  and  In  China  I  f  o- 
cuaedjon  economic  changea.  In  Japan  I  dia- 
euaseq  a  variety  of  political,  economic,  and 
mnitaiy  lasuea. 

For: any  elected  U.S.  official  who  viaita 
Japans  particularly  one  from  a  State  highly 
depen  lent  on  exporta.  the  trade  defldt  ia  an 
overriting  oonoetn.  The  VA  trade  deficit 
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oonoetn. 
with  Jipan  last  year  waa  $37  billion,  almost 
one-tt  Ird  of  our  largest  overall  trade  defldt 
In  hlal  ory.  Aa  the  ranking  Democrat  on  the 
8enat(  'a  International  Tnde  Subcommittee 
I  attei  ipted  to  fairly  repreaent  the  mood  In 
Congr  sea.  If  the  door  to  most  UdS.  products 
remains  locked.  I  told  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  a^  my  otho'  Japanese  hosts.  Congreas 
wni  mpve  to  redprocate. 

Anoiher  Issue  of  increasing  concern  In 
Oongi^  is  defense.  Along  with  self-serving 
trade  (wlides.  Japan  haa  tbe  economic  ad- 
vanta#»  of  apfnrting  leaa  than  one  percent  of 
ita  groa  natinnal  product  (Tbe  one-^wreent 
limit  Bmandated  by  tbe  Japanese  Conatitu- 
tion.)  trhe  United  Statea.  which  cairiea  pri- 
mary fesponalbQlty  for  Japan'a  defense,  tra- 
ditionally apenda  between  five  and  10  per- 
cent 

Facdd  with  rldng  trade  defldta  and  de- 
f enae  ^oata.  then  ia  a  growing  peroeptian  in 
this  country  that  Japan  reoelvea  a  tree  ride 
on  delenae  iaauea.  President  Reagan,  for  ex- 
ample) haa  iBknrt  tbe  Japaneae  mlUtary  to 
patrol  a  thnnaand  milea  out  from  tbe  Japa- 
nda.  Such  wide-ranging'  pa- 
trola  ^ould  requln  an  off enaive  miUtary  c»- 
r-«  capability  f  orbiddtn  by  tbe  Japa- 
ition.  The  adminlatratlon'a  call 
for  thm  ignorea  a  baaic  perception  I  devel- 
oped dn  my  trip. 

Ftoii  the  Prime  Minister  to  tbe  Chattman 
of  Tc^mta  to  taxi  driven  In  Tokyo,  the 
peopl#  of  Japan  aeem  to  deeply  believe  that 
Japan  abould  never  again  become  an  aggrea- 
atve  military  power.  The  horror  of  World 
War  ]  [,  and  partifwilariy  of  Hlroahlma  and 
Nagai  ikl.  made  a  laatlng  impreaalon  on  the 
Japaiwwe  tbat  we  can  only  begin  to  under- 
stand. 

In  araettcal  tenna.  this  attitude  means 
that  japan  ia  not  about  to  provide  military 
aaslstanre  to  Korea.  It  means  that  other 
VS.  oommltments  in  Asia  will  have  to  be 


fulfilled  without  direct  Japanese  involve- 
ment 

It  doea  not  mean,  however,  tbat  we  abould 
atop  trying  to  convince  Japan  to  do  mon  in 
ita  own  ddfenae.  Altbou^  our  countriea 
remain  doAe  alUea  and  frienda.  economic 
tidea  have  nimed.  No  longer  can  we  afford 
to  give  Japan  a  firee  ride.  As  a  atart  toward 
change.  I  neommend  that  Japan  adopt  a 
five-part  pragram,  taxludtng: 

(1)  CofBHetlng  ita  adieduled  five-year  de- 
fense bui^op  ahead  of  schedule,  even  if 
that  means|apending  mon  than  1  percent  of 
ita  groaa  natinnal  product  on  mmtary  pro- 


itrating  ita  etf orta  on  defending 
home  ialanda.  not  patrolling 


tbe  full  coat  of  aiatinntng 

Japan  (currently  Japan  paya 

•3  biUian  bOl). 

a  large  part  of  repair  and 

for  VA.  f oroea  currently 

Japan: 

aubatantially  ita  f  onlgn  aa- 


mitment 

aponsibilii 
for  ita 
Tokyo's 
tbe  time 
any  mon 


lTnnaAat< 


be  tanple- 
threatening  Japan"*  com- 
or  undetmining  ita  eonsti- 
aimply  recogniw  Japan'a  re- 
do ita  ffeir  aban  In  providing 
'enae.  and  th^  an  weD  within 
to  pay.  Aa  I  told  my  hoata. 
talk  ia  over.  We  cannot  affcmi 
ridea. 

or  TBI  Dodo  TIup  to  tbi  Fs> 


foiidaK  Ntntmber  It 

0:30  pjn.-j-AiTtve  Manila. 

Vh  November  13 

7:00    ajnl— Breakfaat    with 
Stephen  WJ  Boaworth.  Deputy  Chief  of  Mis- 
aion  Roberto.  lUch.  and  PoUtkal  Counael- 
or  Scott  S.  HaUford. 

MW  ajn.f-CaD  on  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  at  Malacanang  Pilaoe. 

13:30  pjnl— Lundi  boated  by  Ambassador 
Boswortb  with  senior  Philippine  officials  at 
hisi 

3KM  pjn.— Call  on  Dr.  Bernardo  VOlegaa. 
Center  for  Research  and  rvMiimii«v»ftVfn. 
PMlg. 

B.'OO  pjni— Meet  with  memben  of  the 
Movement  lof  Attorneys  for  Brotherhood. 
Integrity  «( Nationalism.  Inc.  (MABINI)  at 
home  of  PqUtical  Counselor  Scott  Hallf  otd. 
OaamarinaM, 

8:00  pjn.-t-Dinner  hasted  by  Deputy  Chief 
of  Miaakm  Robert  O.  Ridi  with  memben  of 
the  National  CttiMna  Movement  for  Ftee 
meetion  (NAMPRKL). 

WBdneedav.  November  14 

8KW  ajD.4-Breakf ast  meeting  hosted  by 
memben  ol  the  OommiaBion  on  zaeettona 
(COMKIAJ)  at  Manila  HOteL 

lOKW  a.B4— Meeting  with  Defense  Minis- 
tv  Juan  nonce  Snrile  and  Armed  Forces 
Acting  Chl^  of  Staff  Lt  General  Fidel  V. 
Ramos,  Cabip  Agninak^o.  Miniatry  of  Na- 
tional Defeaae  Social  HID.  Queaon  City. 

13:30  pjnl— Lunch  with  Ramon  BInamlra. 
Oreen  Revolution,  hosted  by  Political  Coun- 
selor Scott  HaUford.  Daamarinaa. 

3:00  pjn.-t-Meetlng  with  Dr.  Hesel  Oacu- 
tan.  Deputy  executive  Director,  President's 
Center  for  ^jedal  Studies,  and  associates. 
QuoonCity. 

4:30  pjn.f-Meetlng  with  His  Excellency 
Jaime  Cani  Inal  Sin.  Archbishop  of  Manila. 
Villa  San  Miguel.  Mandaluyong.  ^""Hiimn- 


dor    Boswortb    will    accompany    Senator 
Dodd. 

8:00  pjn.— Dinner  with  memben  of  tbe 
opposition,  hosted  by  Ambassador  Boswortb 
at  his  Reddenoe. 

Thuradav,  November  IS 

8.-00  ajn.— Depart  for  iMUMpl  by  air. 

9:15  ajn.— Arrive  In  LegaspL  Visit  hasted 
by  Oovemor  and  Mrs.  Pdix  ImperiaL  Brief - 
ing  at  the  Oovemor's  Residence. 

lOKW  ajn.— Courtesy  caU  at  the  Bishop's 


10:30  ajn.— Courtesy  call  on  Mayor  Ore- 
gorio  Imperial.  Legaspi  City  HalL 

IIKW  ajn.— VIdt  evacuation  center  at 
Oogon  Elementary  Sduxfl. 

12KN>  p  jn.— Lundieon  hosted  by  Governor 
Imperial  at  Kagayonan  sa  may  Dagat 

1:30  pjn.— See  mud-flow  destruction  In  tbe 
First  District 

3:00  pjn.— Visit  RepubUc  of  the  Fhllip- 
pines-UA  Bayanihan  School  BuOding  at 
Mallnao.  Albay,  Ftawt  District 

3:U  pjB.-inslt  ALINDKOO  in  tbe  Pint 
District 

3.110  pjn.— View  Cagaawa  Rulna.  en  route 
toLegaapL 

3:30  pjB.— ^Hslt  Provlndal  &>gineer's 
Office  In  Hahigan,  Camallg.  Albay. 

440  pjn.— Return  to  LegaapL 

7HW  pjn.— Dinner  at  Governor  Imperial'a 
Reaidence. 

frtdav,  November  19 

7:  IS  ajn.— Dmart  for  Davao  via  air. 

10:10  ajn.— Arrive  Davao  City. 

10-.30  ajn.— Meeting  with  Magr.  Antonio 
Mabutaa.  Ardibtebop  of  Davao  and  Chair- 
man. Catholic  BlahopB  Conference  of  the 
Phnippinea. 

11:15  ajn.— Meeting  with  General  Dioniaio 
Tan-Gatue.  Jr.,  Region^  Commander,  Re- 
gional Command  PC/INP  ZI  C^amp  Cattti- 
pan.  Davao  City. 

13:15  pjn.— Lunchetm  with  memben  of 
tbe  Integrated  Bar  of  the  Phnippinea. 

3:00  pjn.— Meeting  with  Acting  Mayor 
Comello  Maaksrino  and  with  City  Secretary 
Chuck  Nunes. 

3:30  pjn.— Meeting  with  Father  Emeterio 
Baroelon.  President  Ateneo  de  Davao  Uni- 
verdty. 

4.-00  pjn.— Return  to  Manila  via  air  tnveL 
Saturdaih  November  17 

6:45  ajn.— Wrap-up  breakfaat  hosted  by 
Ambassador  Boswortb. 

8:30  ajn.— Depart  Manila  for  Japan. 

JAPAH 

SatMriay,  November  1 7 
SKW  pjn.— Arrive  Osaka.  Japan. 

Sunday,  Noventiter  It 
In  Kyoto. 

Mondav,  November  19 

9:05  ajn.— Depart  Kyoto  via  train  to 
Nagoya. 

10:00  ajn.— Arrive  Nagoya  Station.  Depart 
immediately  for  Toyota  City. 

11:15  ajn.— Factory  tour  at  TbuUiuhI  auto 
plant  by  Mr.  Sasaki.  Assistant  OeneraJ  Man- 
ager of  Public  Relations,  Toyota  Motors, 
Toyota  C^ty. 

12:30  pjn.— Lunch  with  Executive  Vice 
Preddent  Hlroyasu  One.  Toyota  Motors. 

1:20  pjn.— Meeting  with  CHialrman  of 
Toyota  Motors,  EUi  Toyoda  and  Executive 
Vice  Preddent  Hlroyasu  Ono. 

3:55  pjn.— Leave  Nagoya  for  Tokyo. 

6:00  pjn.— Arrive  Tokyo  Station. 

7:30  pjn.— Dinner  with  NBC  News  Asia  Di- 
rector Bruce  MacDonneU  In  Tokyo. 
T^tesday,  November  20 

9:30  ajo.— Meeting  with  Ambassador  Mike 
BCansfleld  at  American  Embassy. 


13:30  pjn.— Woridng  Luncheon  boated  by 
WiUiam  Clark.  Deputy  Chief  of  MtadOD. 

tM  pjn.— Reoeption  at  Ambaaaador 
Manafldd'a  reaidence. 

Wedneaiav.  November  U 

IIKW  ajn.-Meeting  with  Ftaianoe  Vice 
Minister  Otaa  at  tbe  Japaneae  Miniatry  of 
Finance. 

12:00  pjn.— Lundieon  taoated  by  exeeu- 
ttvea  of  the  preatlgioua  private  buaineaa 
group.  Keidanren.  with  Bmbaaay  ■oonomic 
Counsellor  Marilyn  Mejrera. 

*Mt  pjn.— Meeting  with  LOP  Intenatlan- 
al  Bureau  Director  Wataru  w*— «— w»i 
KaJima  Reaeareh  Institute. 

Tlutndatt,  November  ti 

10:00  ajn.— Meeting  with  New  liberal 
Club  Chairman  Tobd  Kono.  Diet  Memben 
Office  Bunding,  aocompanled  by  Ifmltaaar 
political  officer  Jamea  Plaroe. 

11.-00  ajn.— Meeting  with  Demoeratie  So- 
daliat  Party  Interaatlonal  Bureau  Director 
Ro  Watanabe.  Diet  Memben  OCfloe  BuOd- 
ing. accompanied  by  political  otfleer  Pierce. 

11:45  ajn.— Meeting  with  Prime  Mlntetcr 
Taauhlro  Nakasone. 

5M  pjn.— Dvart  Narita  for  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

IKK  mu'a  nraiLic  or  chiwa 
nturwdav,  November  it 

19M  pjn.— Arrive  Beijing. 

Friday,  November  tt 

OHM  ajn.— Briefing  at  the  American  Bn- 
baaay. 

10:30  ajn.— Meeting  with  liu  »oiii»tita»i 
Vice  Chairman.  State  Planning  Commiaaion. 

13HW  pjn.— Lnndi  at  Braid  Restaurant 

2:00  pjB — Meeting  with  Chal  Zhandn. 
Vice  Preaident  Chlneae  People'a  Institute  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4:00  pjn.— Meeting  with  Wu  Zluquan. 
President  Bdjing  Institute  of  Inteniatimial 
Strategic  Studiea. 

6'JO  p  jn.— Wdoame  banquet  given  by  Vice 
Preaident  Chal  Zhemln. 

Saturday.  November  24 

9Mt  ajn.— Meeting  with  Zhu  Qlshen.  Vice 
MIniata-.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

10:30  ajn.— Meeting  with  Fu  Hao.  Vkx 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Fonign  Affairs. 
National  Peotde's  Congress. 

124W  pjn.— Lunch  at  Peace  Gate  Duck 
Restaurant 

2:30  pjn.— Meeting  with  Jla  Shi.  Vice  ICln- 
iater.  Ministry  of  Foreign  Economic  Rela- 
tione and  Tnde. 

4:30  pjn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  Wang  Zhen. 
Polltbureau  member. 

Sundath  November  25 

7-.30  ajn.— Leave  for  Great  WaO. 

12:00  pjn.— Lunch  at  Ming  Tomb  Restau- 
rant 

3:00  pjn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  Manfred 
Kuleasa,  Resident  Coordinator,  United  Na- 
tions Development  Pragrama. 

5:00  pjn.— Meeting  with  Dennia  W.  Argall. 
Ambassador  of  Australia. 

7:00  pjn.— Dinner  with  Chal  Zemin.  Vice 
Preddent  of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
for  Fonign  Affairs. 

Mondaw,  November  29 

8:45  ajn.— Vidt  Beijing  Mmtary  Acadnny. 

12:40  pjn.— Lunch  at  Summer  Palace. 

2:30  pjn.— Meeting  with  Deng  Pufang, 
Chairman  of  China  Welfan  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

4:30  pjn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  U  Peng.  Vice 
Premier. 

6:00  p  jn.— U.S.  Embassy  appointment 
T^iewtay,  November  27 

9:00  a.m.— Meeting  with  Arch  Bishop  Fu 
Tleshan,  Southern  Catholic  CJhurch. 


Afternoon— No  appointments. 
9:40  pjn.— Leave  BdJlng  for  San. 
Wednesday,  November  29 

lOHW  ajn.— Visit  Chin  Army  Vault 
Museum. 

tM  pjn.— Vlait  Mualim  Moaque.  Xlan. 

4.-00  pjn.— Depart  for  Chengdu. 
THarsdaK  November  29 

8:30  ajn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  Han  Binqing. 
Deputy  Manager.  Fooghuoog  Joint  bter- 
priae.  Chunlal  County. 

1.-00  pjn.— Luncheon  meeting  with  Mr.  Xu 
Benroog.  Chunlal  County  Adminiatrator.  Si- 
chuan Provinoe.  and  Mr.  Gao  JInmin  Direc- 
tor, Foreign  Affain  OfiDoe.  Chunld  County. 
Fridan,  November  30 

9M  ajn.— ^ndt  to  Dujlangyan  Iirigatton 
System,  Guanxian  County,  mrtm^r,  prov- 
ince. 

IM  pjn.— Luncheon  meeting  with  Mr. 
2!bang  Dtnqiang,  Guanxian  County  Admin- 
iatrator. 

iM>  pjn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  Dai  Zuemlng. 
Oommiaaiooer,  Planning  and  Economic 
Commiaaion.  Stdiuan  Province. 

6KW  pjn.— Dinner  meeting  with  Mr.  Mong 
Dongpao,  Vtee  Chairman,  standing  Commit- 
tee of  Provlndal  People'a  Congreas.  Sichuan 
Provinoe. 

Saturday.  December  1 

8:30  ajn.— Vidt  to  Sidiuan  Medksl  Col- 
lege. (Siengdu. 

2HM  pjn.— Meeting  with  Maugen  of  Free 
Mariut 

4:40  pjn.— Doiart  for  Kunming. 
Sttnd^t,  December  2 

8:00  ajn.— Depart  for  Stone  Forest 

6:30  pjn.— Dinner  meeting  with  Mme. 
Chen  Uyln.  Vice  Governor,  Yunnan  Rov- 
Inoe. 

Monday,  December  3 

8:00  ajn.— Meeting  with  Army  offlcen  far 
mOitlawork. 

lOHM  ajn.— Vidt  militia  unit  at  Kunming 
motor  plant 

3.-00  pjn.— Meeting  with  Mr.  Huang  Hui- 
kung.  Vice  Preaident  Kunming  Inatltute  for 
NatlooaUties. 


Tueadaw.  December  4 

8:30  ajn.-Meeting  with  Mr.  Wang  BangyL 
Director,  Kunming  Manhinf  Tools  plant 
Kunming,  Yunnan  Provinoe. 

11:50  ajtt.— Depart  for  Gunin. 

6:30  pjn.— Dinner  hosted  by  Deputy 
Mayor  Chul  Jlncbai. 

Wednesday,  December  S 

8:50  ajn.— Boat  trip. 

7h«rsday.  December  9 

ftee. 

7:45  pjn.— Depart  for  Guangahou  by  air. 
Frldaw,  December  7 

9:00  ajn.— Tour  of  tbe  China  Hotel  and 
presentation  of  China  Hotel  by  the  Hong 
Kong  partner  of  the  Joint  venture. 

10:00  ajn.— Presentatitm  of  Ouangmd 
Foods  Co.,  Ltd.  by  the  American  partner  of 
the  Joint  ventun,  Ouangmd  Foods  Co..  Ltd. 

2:00  pjn.— City  tour. 

7KM  pjn.— Dinner  hosted  by  Mr.  Fan 
TiTtaw  Vice  Chairman  of  the  nt^murfg 
Committee  of  Guangdong  People's  Con- 
gress. 

Saturday,  December  8 

7:50  ajn.— Depart  for  7:hnnpih«n  city  by 
car. 

12:30  pjn.— Vidt  Dr.  Sun  Yetsen  Memorial 
HalL 

1:15  pjn.— Factory  vidt 
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4.-90  lun.— Viilt  a  retuined  oveneM  Chl- 
BBM  in  hia  home. 

Sundaii,  Dteember  9 

TM  ajB.— Depart  for  Fialian  City  by  car. 

lOrM  ajn.— Vlait  an  arUaUe  eeramica  facto- 
ry and  a  oeianiic  Ule  factory. 

Xao  pjB.— Vtait  Puahan  Ancestral  Temple. 

SHW  pjn.— Return  to  Quancahou. 

7:00  lun.— Dinner  hoated  by  Mr.  Wever 
Otaa.  U.&  Oooaul  OeneraL 

JToMdOK  December  10 

MO  aja.— Depart  Obangabou  for  Hone 
Konc. 

T»e»ia%  December  It 

8.-00   ajiB.— Breakfast/brieflnc   with   VS. 
Oonaol  Oeneral  Burton  Levin. 

1:45  pjn.— Depart  Hone  Konc  for  return 
to  United  Statea. 

9:20  pjn.— Arrive  Waatitngtoa.  DC* 


THE  PRICE  OP  IGNORANCE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  montha,  this  body  has  con- 
sidered many  issues  that  have  a  direct 
impact  on  the  defoiae  posture  of  this 
Nation.  The  defense  budget,  the  MX 
missile  and  aid  to  Nicaragua  are  all 
subjects  that  have  generated  great  in- 
terest and  debate  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sector.  Henry  Martin,  in 
his  article  In  the  July  1088  edltlan  of 
Defense  Systems  Review.  "The  Price 
of  Ignorance  Can  Be  Nationhood 
Itself."  sets  forth  a  troubling  thesis— 
that  the  American  public  la  not  get- 
ting the  complete  story  on  all  the 
issues;  that  emotionalism  and  secular 
interests  are  creating  a  myopic  public 
view  of  the  vital  importance  of  a 
strong  national  security  posture  which 
is  only  possible  through  strong  de- 
fense. Naivete  has  no  place  in  world 
afteirs. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's excellent  artlde  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RnoBD. 

The  article  follows: 

TBB  nOGB  or  lOIKMUIKa  Cut  Bx 
NATIOiraoaO,  IlSBLT 

The  natloaal  mentality  in  aaodation  with 
the  defenee  poature  of  this  nation  Is  tncred- 
Ody  naive.  Eased  on  by  non-fact-bearing 
ptdttidana.  an  extremely  liberal  media, 
duped  by  alien  propasanda,  and  fueled  by 
Btorlea  of  induttrlal  overcharges,  many 
Americana  amume  that  defense  expendi- 
turea  are  unwarranted  and  that  perhjupa  war 
will  simply  dinppear  by  Just  ignnrtng  it  De- 
spite the  election  mandate  provided  to  the 
Reagan  Administration  Just  six  months  ear- 
lier, the  defense  budget  is  being  devoured, 
aid  to  the  Contras  is  being  denied,  and  the 
MX  program  is  being  scaled  down  by  Con- 


If  Rip  Van  Winkle  bad  slept  but  for  six 
months,  from  the  eve  of  the  1984  Presiden- 
tial election  to  this  month,  his  first  inu>res- 
sion  upon  awakmtng  would  have  been  that 
Walter  Mondale  had  scored  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  at  the  polls— Instead  of  a  repudi- 
ation of  his  own  and  his  party's  philoso- 
phies. 

The  alarming  factor  of  this  "anti-estab- 
lishment" attitude  is  twofold;  first,  that  it 
occurs  at  a  time  when  this  nation  Is  once 
again  at  the  negotiating  table  with  a  dan- 
gerous adversary;  and  secondly,  that  rebel- 


ithin  the  Preaident's  own  Party— a 
strengthened  by  the  President's  ooat- 
polldes.  Preasure  from  the  depressed 
farmtig  community  and  social  programs,  as 
well  ^  tile  mounting  national  deficit  cer- 
tainly contributea  to  this  attitude.  But  Con- 
gress |ta  not  evm  holding  to  the  line  on  these 
area%  eitlier,  but  is  rejecting  farm  assist- 
ance jand  then  creating  farm  ■■istanrf. 
blocking  social  programs  and  then  adiUng 
them  bade  and  vacHlaUng  on  cuts  that 
would  truly  achieve  deficit  reduction. 
It  19  understandable  that  the  newa  media 
continue  its  "indoctrination"  pro- 
after  "losing"  the  1984  electlona.  The 
Estate  has  always  been  a  poor  looer. 
The  pOD  is  currently  auditing  the  top  30 
defeiae  contractors— but  this  is  not  an  un- 
levent  and  the  news  media  doea  not  re- 
flect km  the  fact  that  procurement  prooe- 
dure^  today  differ  from  thoae  now  under  ex- 
amination. Waste  and  fraud  liave  lieen  aaso- 
ciate4  with  defense  since  its  inception— nay, 
with  government,  since  its  inception.  It  is 
not  correct  and  should  be  ferreted  out,  but 
it  is  severely  overplayed  in  the  news  media 
which  ignores  the  ongoing  aspects  of  such 
invesilgations. 
Thss  the  pul>llc  conception  is  changed, 
is  a  strong  surge  of  anti-government 
toward  policies  associated  with  Nica- 
I  and  Central  America,  toward  the  XJA. 
ion  of  nuclear  weapons,  toward  sta- 
of  UJB.  warships  in  American  waters, 
tough  policies  toward  the  Sovieta. 
lence  is  overwhelming  on  omttnued 
brutality  in  Afghanistan,  toward  at- 
at  genocide  in  Cambodia,  toward  the 
It  of  Eastern  Europe  and  tlie  sta- 
of  Soviet  88-208  in  Eastern  Europe, 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon  Is  under 
whfle  no  one  decries  the  continuance 
troops  on  Lebanese  solL  Protest 
South  Africa  continues— with  the 
it  the  n.S.  companies  doing  InisineaB 
ith  Africa  should  withdraw  or  be  fi- 
boycotted  by  Americans  but 
outcries  have  been  heard  of  the 
Cubans  and  Soviets  in  Angola  or  Ethiopa? 
The  people  of  this  country  cry  out  in  sup- 
port 4f  Nicaragua  yet  overlook  the  Sandinis- 
ta's  stpport  of  El  Salvadoran  rebels  against 
a  govfmment  that  baa  taken  eameat  strides 
towaitl  donocratic  reforms. 

Th««  Is  something  drastically  wrong 
here.  The  American  people  are  Justified  in 
protetting  against  dictatortiiipB,  against 
human  abuses,  against  government  abuse, 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  But 
this  protestation  formulate  itaelf 
relatlonahlps  to  UJS.  actions  and  bla- 
the  more  Immedlatie  dangers 
It  them  and  the  brutal  Soviet 
It  that  enslaves  many  natlMis  and 
allow  such  forms  of  protest?  To  as- 
such  reasoning,  one  must  assess  the 
financing  and  leadership  of  such 
proteiu.  There  will  always  be  the  vast  ma- 
jority who  morally  oppoae  a  subject,  but 
behiixi  such  movonents  usually  can  lie 
founa  well-financed  sources  which  can  ma- 
nipulate the  fundamental  purpoae  of  a  pro- 
test itito  a  profound  purpose  suited  specifi- 
cally to  the  f  inancer's  needs. 

Tha  southern  borders  of  the  United  States 
are  aieciftc  targets  for  Soviet  subversion. 
The  factie  is  to  undermine  governments  in 
Central  America  with  Mexico  targeted  for  a 
Marxist  revolution.  With  such  develop- 
ments, the  U.S.  would  be  forced  to  use 
troopa  now  stationed  elsewhere— probably 
Europe— to  protect  lU  southern  flank.  If  the 
publtt,  media  and  Congress  prevail  in 
todajrs  debate,   tomorrow  could  be  more 


what 
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tbey  could  have  imagined.  But 
proven  thia  already? 
foUowing  the  "Tip"  OTfeill- 
eat  of  a  $14  million  aid  pack- 
Oootras,  Nicaragua's  prerident 
Moaoow  to  seek  increaaed 
Even  Soviet  leader  Oor- 
Ortega  hia  war  soarea  are  tm- 
tbat  the  U^S.  would  not  seek 
against  ills  tiny  nation, 
nanklln  jRooaevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
could  not  Convince  a  stulibom  Congress  of 
the  true  lanld  that  lay  outside  its  doors. 
Winston  ChurchUl  could  not  prevail, 
either— and  ao,  many  died.  Is  this  Congress 
and  this  generation  of  Americans  going  to 
make  the  same  fatal  mistakes  of  the  well-re- 
corded errors  of  yesteryear?  Time  will  tell, 
but  what  a  brloe  for  being  wronglo 
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,VICBB  CORPORATION 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  ^iproved  11  nominees  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Board. 
They  represent  the  first  Board  mem- 
bers actually  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
since  President  Reagan  took  office  in 
1981. 

For  ovek  4  years,  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  was  guided  by  individuals 
serving  as  recess  appointees.  During 
that  period,  significant  budget  reduc- 
tions ooairred  and  attempts  were 
made  to  cUute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
LSC  In  providing  adequate  legal  repre- 
sentation for  low-income  Americans. 

mne  o\  the  nominees  were  con- 
firmed eq  bloc  on  a  voice  vote.  Two 
other  extremely  controversial  nomina- 
tions wero  approved  by  the  Senate  on 
votes  which  demonstrated  principled 
concern  on  the  part  of  our  coUeagues 
reganUngj  the  qualifications  of  these 
appointmoits.  Although  the  nominees 
In  question— Michael  Wallace  and 
LeaAnne  iBemsteln— were  confirmed, 
the  debate  did  reveal,  In  my  Judgment, 
strong  bipartisan  support  for  Legal 
Services  sfid  an  enduring  commitment 
to  the  mlalon  of  LSC. 

It  has  been  said,  "where  law  ends, 
tyranny  begins."  The  challenge  articu- 
lated in  yjesterday's  debate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, directed  to  the  nominees.  Is  to 
see  that  Justice  Is  done  for  everyone  in 
our  sodetir,  regardless  of  their  Income 
and  sUUoii  in  life. 

At  this  [point  in  the  Rscobo,  I  ask 
that  the  mil  text  of  my  statement  on 
the  nominations  be  printed. 
Floox  Starmxiit  Opposnra  the  NoimA- 

TlOaS  OF  iMirHAKI.  WaLUCI  AMD  iMJontK 
BtMMnati  TO  TBI  I^OAL  SZBVICn  COBPO- 

aATioR  B^AXD  or  DnacToxs 

Mr.  HAXTi  Mr.  President,  as  a  former  prac- 
ticing attofney,  the  debate  before  us  has 
special  sigiMficance  for  me.  In  addition  to 
carrying  odt  our  duty  to  vote  on  Presiden- 
tial nominations,  we  are  also  casting  a  vote 
about  the  larger  question  of  how  this  nation 
Intends  to  go  about  the  business  of  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  the  poor  among  us. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  considerlthese  Legal  Services  Corporation 
(LSC)  nominations  in  the  abstract.  We  must 
go  furthei^  than  simply  determining  the 
technical  competence  and  personal  integrity 
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of  the  individual  nominees.  To  truly  dis- 
charge our  responsibility,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  1974  mandate  of  the  Senate 
Report  on  the  Legal  Services  Act.  Tliat 
mandate  calls  for  Board  members  who  un- 
derstand, and  are  fully  committed  to  the 
role  of  legal  assistance  attomeya,  and  who 
support  the  Act's  underlying  principle  "that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest"  that  poor 
people  "have  fuU  access  ...  to  comprehen- 
sive and  effecUve  legal  services". 

In  fulfilling  this  mandate,  each  of  us  must 
recall  the  President's  open  hostility  to  the 
LSC.  We  must  remonber  that  lie  has  tried 
to  abolish  the  Corporation  every  year  since 
1981.  We  also  must  remember,  that  this 
body  has  not  confirmed  a  aingte  one  of  his 
nominees  since  1981.  AU  have  been  seated  as 
recess  appointeea,  and  as  such,  each  has  cir- 
cumvented the  nomination  process  envi- 
sioned by  the  Constitution. 

The  questitm  before  us,  Mr.  President,  is 
whether  we  will  be  partidpanU  in  the  Presi- 
dent'a  plain  desire  to  stack  the  tac  Board 
with  members  who  are  hostile  to  the  Cmpo- 
ratlon's  mandate— or— whether  we  will  instst 
on  appointees  with  a  genuine  commitment 
to  the  Corporation's  purpoae  of  'MHwg 
decent  representaUon  available  to  poor 
people  with  legal  problema. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  am  forced  to  oppose  the 
nominations  of  Michael  Wallace  and 
LeaAnne  Bernstein  because  I  believe  that 
they  fail  to  meet  the  standard  required  for 
service  on  tlie  LSC  Board.  I  cannot  support 
them,  because  each,  in  my  opinion,  has 
taken  positions  antithetical  to  ttie  goals  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  as  expressed 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Wallace,  for  example,  as  a  Senior 
Congresstooal  staff  member,  was  iiMtrumen- 
tal  in  organising  Iwth  Houae  and  Senate  op- 
poaition  to  extoialon  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  He  was  also  intimately  involved  in  lob- 
bying tlie  Administration  to  abandtm  long- 
standing public  policy  by  intervening  in  the 
Bob  Janet  Vnivertitp  came  to  argue  in  favor 
of  tax  exemptions  for  racially  discriminato- 
ry private  schools. 

Worst  of  all.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wallace  is 
believed  to  have  intervened  with  the  Justice 
Department  to  prevent  federal  inmections 
of  prison  conditkms  in  MiwisrippL 

Less  than  one  year  after  the  Department 
decided  not  to  perform  the  inspections,  27 
inmates  died  from  toxic  fumes  emitted  by 
flammable  polyurethane  bed  p«A<ing  in  ^ 
fire  in  a  BUoxl  Jail.  The  bedding  material  at 
issue  tiad  been  used  In  violation  of  safety 
standards  aet  by  the  Federal  government, 
the  American  Puldic  Health  Association  and 
the  American  Correctional  Association. 

It  is  also  worth  noting,  Mr.  President,  that 
when  given  the  opportunity  to  comment 
about  each  of  these  Incidents  during  confir- 
mation hearings,  Mr.  Wallace  refused  even 
to  confirm  or  deny  his  involvement. 

I  lielieve  that  the  grounds  upon  which  to 
reject  Mr.  Wallace  are  clear  and  unassail- 
able. As  an  LSC  Board  monber,  he  would  di- 
rectly affect  the  Corporation's  policies  as 
they  relate  to  the  representation  of  minori- 
ty clients,  specifically  in  cases  brought  to 
determine  or  enforce  voting  rights.  More- 
over, Mr.  President,  he  would  l>e  empowered 
to  set  policy  with  respect  to  the  representa- 
tion of  prisoners  in  litigation  over  prison 
conditions. 

Mr.  Wallace's  past  record  demonstrates  a 
level  of  callousness  and  insensitivlty  toward 
each  of  theae  groups  that  is  unacceptable 
for  a  memlier  of  the  LSC  Board. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  I  believe  that  LeaAnne 
Bernstein  is  similarly  imqualif  led  to  serve  as 


a  member  of  the  LBC  Board.  In  the  per- 
formance of  her  duties  as  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Corporation,  Ma.  Bernstein  has 
advocated,  and  helped  to  implement,  specif- 
ic policies  which  threaten  to  undermine  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Corpormtloo. 

In  her  capacity  as  Executive  Secretary. 
Ms.  Bernstein  was  diarged  with  asniring 
that  the  Board's  meetlnga  were  held  in  oom- 
plianoe  with  Sunshine  Requirements  and 
the  Legal  Services  Act  and  ByUwa.  In  1989, 
while  serving  in  this  capacity,  the  United 
Statea  District  Court  for  the  Dtatrtet  of  Co- 
lumbia found  it  necessary  to  enjoin  the 
Board  from  meeting,  for  failure  to  provide 
adequate  notice  aa  required  by  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Legal  Servloea  Corpora- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  premise  that  all 
Americana,  reganOess  of  flnaodal  meaaa, 
are  entitled  to  oomprehenaive.  oonpetent 
legal  services.  Since  1981,  the  oorponttan. 
and  iU  individual  attomeya.  have  waged  an 
admirable  fight  to  remain  true  to  their  mis- 
sion in  the  face  of  budget  cuts  totsimng  well 
over  $180  million  doDara. 

Tet.  while  the  Ootporatlim  struggtos  to 
meet  its  client's  needs.  Ms.  Bernstein,  as  a 
recess  appointee,  has  proposed  further 
acroas-the-lKMurd  funding  cuts  of  26  percent 
for  all  ISC  programs  and  aetivltlea. 

Fbially.  as  an  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, Ma.  Bernstein  was  reprimanded  for  in- 
sulwrdination  by  the  Corporation's  former 
Acting  President  and  former  Chief  Bxecu- 
Uve  Officer.  Ma.  Bernstein  tried  to  imple- 
ment several  iwoposals  which  would  have 
severely  restricted  the  permissible  actlvttiea 
of  Legal  Aid  attorneys  in  class  action  litiga- 
tion and  legislative  advocacy. 

Not  only  were  these  proposals  found  to 
have  exceeded  liSCs  statutory  authority- 
Ms.  Bernstein  was  found  to  have  personally 
mailed  numerous  solicitations  to  a  numlier 
of  conservative  organizations  seeking  to 
gamer  support  for  these  resMctive  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  Ms.  Bernstein's  record 
deariy  shows  that  she  has  supported  poli- 
cies that  directly  conflict  with  Congression- 
al intent  and  federal  statutes  with  req>ect 
to  the  LSC. 

In  my  opinion,  her  sumwrt  of  a  25  percent 
all-indushre  budget  reduction  was  a  con- 
scious effort  to  under-fund  the  Corporation 
and  to  frustrate  its  purpose. 

Because  of  her  efforts  to  reduce  pubUc 
participation  in  the  Board's  deliberations, 
and  because  of  her  attempU  to  narrow  the 
scope  of  representation  to  be  offered  by 
Legal  Aid  att<»neya.  I  believe  that  Ma.  Bern- 
stein, like  Mr.  Wallace,  la  incapable  of  meet- 
ing the  standard  required  for  service  on  the 
Legal  Servicee  Corporation  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that 
the  UC  is  a  valuable  program  that  deserves 
our  continued  support  It  also  deaervea  the 
leadership  of  a  Board  that  is  supportive  of 
its  mission. 

Among  the  nine  nominees  who  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  today,  is  Mr.  Pepe 
Mendez  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  The 
Senior  Senator  from  Colorado  congratulates 
Mr.  Mendes  for  his  amointment  to  the  LBC 
Board. 

In  addition  to  opposing  the  nominations 
of  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ma.  Bernstein.  I  also 
challenge  each  of  the  remaining  nomineea 
to  use  their  tenure  on  the  LBC  board,  to 
preserve  the  traditional  high  standards  of 
the  Corporation  in  assuring  that  Justice  re- 
maina  accessible  and  impartial  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  their  individual  financial 
status. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me,  both 
in  my  oppositian  to  Mr.  Wallace  and  Ma. 
Bornstein,  and  tai  my  challenge  to  the  re- 


OVERTIME  ON  VOTES 
•  Mr.  GOU>WATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  last  year.  I  asked  the  keeper  of 
the  record  to  give  me  a  rundown  on 
how  much  time  the  Senate  spent  in 
waiting  for  Members  to  come  to  the 
floor  and  vote,  in  excess  of  the  15  min- 
utes allowed  by  rule. 

The  attached  compilation  will  dis- 
close that  in  the  1st  session  of  the 
98th  Congress,  we  moit  3  days.  6 
hours,  and  84  minutes  waiting;  the 
98th  Ccmgress.  3d  session,  3  days  snd 
18  minutes;  mind  you  these  are  12- 
hour  days,  not  8.  The  96th  Congress 
total  was  8  days.  8  hours,  and  7  min- 
utes. 

In  this  Congress,  the  99th  Congress, 
as  of  Friday,  June  7.  1986.  we  have 
spent  15  hours  and  41  minutes  over- 
time in  getting  here  to  vote.  It  seems 
to  me  we  could  save  quite  a  bit  of  time 
if  we  made  a  little  better  effort  to 
obey  the  rules. 

The  compilation  follows: 

1983.-MTN  OONGKSS,  1ST  SESSKM 
[3iii*tf«ai] 


1984.-9STH  CONGISSS^  20  SESSM 
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BALTIC  FREEEX>M  DAY 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  designated  tomorrow.  Jime 
14.  1985.  "Baltic  Freedom  Day."  Ac- 
cordingly. I  rise  to  salute  the  valor  and 
determination  shown  by  the  people  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  in  their 
struggle  against  Soviet  domination 
since  World  War  I. 
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The  United  States  hu  never  recog- 
niied  the  Soviet  Union's  annexation  of 
these  states.  During  their  occupation, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  denied  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Bstinila  their  distinc- 
tive traditions  and  cultural  IdenUtles. 
in  addition  to  suppressing  basic 
human  rights. 

Throughout  their  histories,  these 
states  have  often  endured  occupation 
by  foreign  powers.  They  enjoyed  a 
period  of  Independence  after  World 
War  I  that  was  to  come  to  an  end  with 
the  Molotov-Rlbbentnv  Pact  of  1939. 
which  divided  Poland  and  the  Baltic 
lands  between  Hitler  and  Stalin.  The 
Baltic  peoples  were  to  receive  no  res- 
pite between  the  violence  of  the  Soviet 
annexation  and  the  devastation  of 
World  War  IL  The  forceful  Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
U.S.SJI.  was  hardly  the  "socialist  lib- 
eration" the  Soviets  proclaim  it  to  be, 
but  a  cruel  subjugation.  It  is  estimated 
that  600.000  dtlaens  of  these  states 
were  murdered  or  exiled  to  Siberia  be- 
tween 1941  and  1949. 

The  Baltic  States  have  a  distinctly 
Western  tradition  that  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Hlstorinlly,  the  three 
states  have  had  strong  ties  to  the  West 
through  their  churches  and  through 
their  geographical  proximity.  The 
Soviet  regime  seeks  to  restrict  the  con- 
tacts of  the  Baltic  peoples  with  the 
West,  as  it  does  with  aU  Its  subject 
peoples.  There  are  restrictions  on 
where  foreigners  may  travel:  all  of 
Lithuania,  aside  from  the  capital  city 
of  Vilnius,  is  off  limits  to  Western  visi- 
tors. Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have 
sought  to  Interfere  with  these  peoples' 
desire  to  maint-aln  and  develop  their 
own  cultures.  They  have  instituted  a 
iwllcy  of  Russlficatlon.  The  aim  of 
this  policy  is  to  reduce  the  influence 
of  the  indigenous  cultures  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  to  replace  them  with 
the  uniform  Soviet  culture. 

The  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  resist  this  suppression  of  their 
heritage.  The  most  common  act  of  de- 
fiance is  the  refusal  to  leam  Russian. 
There  are  also  numerous  dissident 
groups  and  Individuals  who  coura- 
geously struggle  for  their  rights.  For 
example,  the  Estonian  dissident  Mart 
Nlklus  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life 
in  prison  for  insisting  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  action.  The  members  of 
the  Latvian  Social  Democratic  Party 
have  also  spent  considerable  time  in 
prison.  The  Lithuanian  Helsinki 
Group  was  established  in  1976  to  mon- 
itor the  Soviets'  behavior  in  regard  to 
human  rights  and  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  Government  for  change.  The  orga- 
nization documented  many  forms  of 
harassment  and  penecution  of  non- 
conformists and  those  practicing  their 
religion,  including  the  abuse  of  psychi- 
atric treatment  In  1979.  45  prominent 
dissidents  signed  the  Baltic  declara- 
tion. This  declaration  condemned  the 


Molcjtov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  as  the  "con- 
of  two  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
.ry." 
|bably  the  most  troublesome 
of  Baltic  culture  to  the  UJSJSJR. 
church.  The  Soviets  consider  it 
to  be  a  "vestigial  remnant"  of  the 
prerevolutlonary  society.  They  con- 
tend that  religion  is  nothing  but  bond- 
age to  the  past  and  that  only  atheism 
can  promise  freedom  and  equality.  For 
this  feason.  the  Soviets  are  attempting 
to  force  their  philosophy  on  a  deeply 
rellgtDus  population,  compelling  be- 
lieve^ to  hide  their  convictions,  "nie 
KOB  hopes  to  make  inroads  into  the 
chur^  organization  by  promoting  its 
own  eandidates  for  the  priesthood  and 
for  church  councils.  So  as  to  discour- 
age Wllef .  religious  publications,  and 
religious  education  for  children  have 
been  prohibited.  Those  who  op«ily 
practice  their  religion  are  targets  for 
varioMs  forms  of  harassment  by  the 
Government. 

The  cultures  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  grown  stronger  in  defiance  of 
Soviet  efforts  to  neutralize  national 
prides  artists,  writers,  and  composers 
emphasize  native  themes  In  their 
work«  rejecting  the  Socialist  realism 
endorsed  by  the  Soviet  regime.  In 
Lithuania,  ethnographic  clubs  have 
been;establlshed  to  Increase  awareness 
of  Lithuanian  culture,  so  that  it  can  be 
presvved. 

The  Soviets  have  demonstrated  an 
inability  to  tolerate  the  expression  of 
cultivtJ  individuality,  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  imable  to  tolerate  the 
expression  of  individual  opinions. 

The  reaction  of  the  Estonian.  Latvi- 
an, and  Lithuanian  nations  has  been  a 
deteiynination  to  survive.  We  salute 
thes^  peoples  for  having  the  courage 
to  pteserve  their  distinctive  national 
character,  defying  the  tremendous 
Soviet  pressiu%  to  conform.  They  have 
disproved  the  Marxist  conviction  that 
natidnalistic  sentiments  are  artificial 
and  that  they  take  a  back  seat  to  class 
interests.  They  have  affirmed  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  their  na- 
tionafl  spirit,  their  commitment  to 
f  reeqom  and  independence.* 
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"DE-ORGANIZING"  DEFENSE 


•  Mf .  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  most 
of  m^  colleagues  are  aware.  I  have  had 
dlsayeements  with  the  present  Secre- 
tary bf  the  Navy,  Hon.  John  Lehman, 
on  a  pumber  of  major  issues,  including 
the  proper  structure  of  the  fleet,  naval 
strategy,  and  the  need  to  reorganize 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Today  I  want  to  state  publicly  my 
agretment  with  Mr.  Lehman  and  to 
offefl  him  my  support  on  a  matter  that 
I  believe  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance: reducing  buireaucracy  within 
the  Defense  Department.  On  May  26. 
Mr.  Lehman  published  a  guest  column 
in  the  Washington  Post  titled.  "What 
Deffltise    Needs:    'De-Organlzatlon.' " 


The  thenie  of  that  article  is  that  we 
need  to  decentralize  defense  decision- 
making, restore  authority  and  ac- 
countability in  place  of  "dericallza- 
tion."  and  recognize  that  many  of  our 
defense  problems  stem  from  "statuto- 
ry complexity,  bureaucratic  inertia, 
and  congifesslonal  resistance."  I  agree 
with  that  tdlagnoels  and  that  prescrip- 
tion, and  I  strongly  commend  Mr. 
Lehman  fbr  seeking  to  frame  the  de- 
fense debate  in  those  terms. 

There  are  several  specific  points  in 
Mr.  Lehnian's  column  with  which  I 
would  not  fully  agree.  Its  most  serious 
deficiency  is  failing  to  mention  that 
much  of  ttie  current  defense  bureauc- 
racy is  a  {product  of  the  tremendous 
surplus  oi  officers  in  the  middle  and 
senior  grides.  In  an  effort  to  find 
somethin^f or  these  surplus  officers  to 
do.  the  pefense  Department  takes 
every  real  job  and  breaks  it  down  into 
a  large  number  of  make-work  Jobs, 
each  of  w^ch  becomes  a  small  part  of 
what  sho«ld  be  a  single  entity.  Deci- 
sions thatj  should  be  made  by  a  single 
individual]  are  In  consequence  made  by 
committed,  usually  on  a  lowest 
common  denominator,  committee  con- 
sensus bails.  There  is  seldom  a  better 
way  to  ensure  a  bad  decision. 

But  what  I  want  to  stress  here  is  not 
where  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Lehman, 
but  where  I  can  agree  wholeheartedly. 
I  agree  that  the  current  system  can  be 
described  as  horrendous  and  mon- 
strous. I  agree  we  need  to  reform  con- 
gressional! mlcromanagement.  corpo- 
rate greed,  and  bureaucratic  elephan- 
tiasis. I  agree  that  many,  if  not  quite 
all  of  ouf  defense  problems  can  be 
traced  to  tmceasing  bureaucratic 
growth  in  Congress  and  the  defense 
establishment  over  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Lekman  is  particularly  to  be 
commended  here  for  criticizing  some 
of  those  I  who.  in  this  city's  usual 
trench  wirfare.  might  have  expected 
him  to  defend  them.  He  is  properly 
critical  oif  excessive  profits  in  the  de- 
fense Industry,  bloated  contractor 
overhead '  chvges,  gold  plating  of 
wei^Tons,  and  oversized  military  head- 
quarters, tn  turn,  it  is  appropriate  for 
those  of  Us  in  Congress  to  point  out 
that  congressional  mlcromanagement 
can  indeed  be  a  problem:  that  Con- 
gress doei  not  do  a  very  good  Job  of 
coming  te  grips  with  major  defense 
issues  because  It  Is  so  heavily  absorbed 
in  minor  ones;  and.  that  Congress  has 
contrtbutid  to  the  proliferation  of 
rules,  regulations,  and  fixed  proce- 
dures tha^  raise  costs,  prevent  Individ- 
uals from  making  decisions,  and  focus 
attention  on  the  process  rather  than 
the  product. 

Mr.  Lehman  calls  for  laying  aside 
"the  callslof  those  who  seek  to  use  the 
current  debate  to  settle  old  political  or 
ideological  scores"  and  notes  that 
"perhaps  now  we  can  actually  gain  a 
long  over  lue  bipartisan  consensus"  to 


reform  the  whole  defense  decision- 
making process.  I  am  happy  to  share 
that  hope  and  join  in  that  calL  There 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  areas 
where  military  reformers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  defense  establishment  such 
as  Mr.  Lehman  will  disagree.  But.  if 
there  is  a  genuine  commitment  to 
reform  on  his  part  and  a  desire  to  lay 
aside  other  disagreements,  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  work  together  to  reduce 
defense  bureaucracy.  As  one  military 
reformer.  I  will  certainly  be  willing  to 
make  the  attempt. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
Lehman's  article  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  article  f  oUows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  36, 1985] 

What  DKrmsK  Neds:  "Di-OaoAinzATioir" 
(By  John  Lehman) 

Over  the  past  four  years  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  budgets  have  averaged  7  per- 
cent real  growth.  Shipbuilding,  fleet  man- 
ning, aircraft  readness  and  ammunition 
have  Increased  substantially.  The  actual 
percentage  increase  now  In  the  fleet  in  each 
of  these  categories  is  11  percent,  10  percent. 
42  percent  and  37  percent,  respectively. 

Critics  imfairly  say  little  has  been 
achieved.  In  rightly  rejecting  these  critics, 
we  in  Defense  pass  over  the  reality  that  we 
could  have  achieved  much  more  under  a 
system  less  convoluted  than  that  which  was 
passed  to  us  in  January  1981. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  once  said  that  what 
is  remarkable  about  a  dog's  walking  on  his 
hind  legs  Isnt  that  It  is  not  done  well  but 
that  It  is  done  at  all.  Such  is  the  wonder 
that  secretaries  of  defense  these  past  IS 
years  have  provided  as  well  for  the  common 
defense  as  they  have,  given  the  monstrous- 
ness  of  the  system  that  besets  them. 

Cap  Weinberger  was  charged  by  his  presi- 
dent to  take  the  existing  institution  and  get 
on  with  rebuilding  a  common  defense  rav- 
aged by  Vietnam,  Watergate  and  false 
prophets.  He  was  not  asked  to  reform  con- 
gressional mlcromanagement.  corporate 
greed  and  bureaucratic  elephantiasis  flrst. 
He  did  as  bidden  and  saved  a  collapsing  bal- 
ance of  power. 

Now  the  horrendouaneas  of  the  system 
within  which  he  made  this  prodigy  has  sud- 
denlly  become  topical.  Good.  Perhaps  now 
we  can  actually  gain  a  long  overdue  biparti- 
san consensus  to  change  It. 

The  fact  that  so  much  simple-mindedness 
is  written  about  how  to  fix  Defense  by  arm- 
chair experts  innocent  of  any  service  in  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  allowed  to  discredit 
the  insight  that  solutions  to  our  current 
problems  involve  the  application  of  simple 
principles.  For  while  the  problems  of  De- 
fense are  enormous  in  number  and  great  In 
complexity,  their  causes  may  be  traced  to  a 
single  root:  unceasing  bureaucratic  growth 
in  Congress  and  the  Defense  establishment 
over  the  past  30  years. 

Have  profits  been  excessive  in  Defense 
ustry?  Yes.  indeed,  when  measured  as  a  per- 
cent of  assets.  For  the  last  two  decades  it 
has  averaged  nearly  four  times  the  norm  of 
nongovernment  profit.  Why?  Because  Con- 
gress has  wanted  It  that  way  for  30  years, 
and  its  legislation  and  the  Implementing 
regiilations  often  require  that  the  taxpayer 
pay  for  the  contractor's  capital  assets.  De- 
spite Cap  Weinberger's  progress  In  driving 
that  ratio  down,  when  we  build  a  tank  or  an 
airplane,  the  legislation,  regulations  and  ap- 


proprlatioiia  stiU  require  the  taxpayer  to 
buy  the  contractor  the  tools,  equipment  and 
often  the  buUdlng. 

Is  contractor  overtiead  exceaalve?  Tea, 
often  more  than  100  percent  costs.  Why? 
Becauae  thoae  nme  statutes  and  reguJatlona 
invite  padding  and  becauae  as  each  new  bu- 
reaucracy is  legialated  Into  the  Defense  ea- 
tablishment  to  oversee  environment,  equal- 
opportunity,  work  safety,  women-owned  en- 
terprise, minority  business,  value  enitfneer- 
Ing,  etc.,  etc.,  contractors  must  hire  more 
biveaucrats  to  fill  out  forms  and  past  their 
coat  on  a  overhead— and  if  a  few  L«arjets  or 
dog  kennels  get  added  alcmg  the  way,  well, 
who's  to  know? 

Have  contractors  paid  no  taxes  since  1973? 
Largely  tr\ie  for  the  biggest,  but  not  unique 
to  define  contractors.  Why?  Becauae  Con- 
gress enacted  loopholes  to  make  It  legal. 

Are  weapons  systems  often  gold-plated 
and  is  the  beat  often  the  enemy  of  good 
enough?  Yes.  Why?  Becauae  authority  on 
an  any  given  weapon  has  been  dissipated 
among  so  many  mandated  offloes  and  enti- 
tles outside  of  the  line  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  that  tlie  chain  of  common 
sense  Is  often  destroyed. 

Has  legislative  ovnaight  become  anarchy? 
Yes.  How?  Ten  years  ago  four  oonunltteeB 
wrote  leglalatlon  on  Defense.  Today  34  com- 
mittees and  40  subcommittees  oversee  De- 
fense. By  actual  measurement,  current  law 
and  regulation  on  Defense  procurement  fill 
1,153  linear  feet  of  law  library  atieU  space. 
Thousands  of  new  pages  are  enacted  yearly 
and  almost  none  removed. 

Is  the  Defense  establishment  overgrown? 
Yes.  To  cope  with  this  avalanche  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulation,  each  military  depart- 
ment headquarters  numbers  2.000  as  does 
the  Joint  Staff  and  its  appendages  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  staff. 
There  are  10  Defmse  agencies  numberbig 
85,000,  and  nine  Joint  and  specified  com- 
mands that  each  average  nearly  a  thousand. 
No  intelligent  human  being  would  pay  $700 
for  a  toilet  cover  It  took  a  unified  buying 
agency  of  50,000  bUlets  to  do  that. 

This  vast  bloat  In  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  all  been  done  over  the  past 
30  yean  in  the  name  of  reformation  at  the 
altar  of  the  false  Idols  of  centralisation  and 
unification.  It  has  completely  "dericaUaed" 
the  procurement  process,  destroying  author- 
ity and  accountability  and  creating  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  only  monopoly,  cost-plus 
and  slngle-aouroe  contracting  proceases 
flourish  in  a  natural  state.  Competition,  dis- 
cipline, austerity  and  accountability  are 
forcefully  opposed  by  statutory  complexity, 
bureaucratic  inertia  and  oongreasional  re- 
sistance. All  this  despite  a  few  steady  voices 
in  Congress  who  have  for  years  Uled  to  im- 
prove the  process. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  Secretary 
Weinl>erger  in  reducing  decades  of  gold- 
plating,  cost  overrunning  and  contract  aole- 
soiudng  lias  been  done  becauae  lie  has 
begun  to  reverse  30  years  of  overcoitraUsa- 
tion  and  begun  to  restore  accountability.  In 
shipbuilding  alone  competition  has  been  In- 
creased from  15  percent  to  84  percent  in 
only  four  yean,  with  a  payoff  of  83.4  billion 
In  coat  underruns. 

What  must  be  done  now  Is  to  recognise 
the  falsity  of  current  calls  for  more  bu- 
reaucracy and  centralisation:  to  lay  aside 
the  calls  of  those  who  seek  to  use  the  cur- 
rent debate  to  setUe  old  political  or  ideologi- 
cal scores;  and  to  begin  to  apply  the  lessons 
so  visible  In  current  headlines. 

We  need  no  new  legislation;  we  need  the 
repeal  of  hundreds  of  linear  feet  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations. 


We  need  no  new  bureaueratic  entities:  we 
need  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  and 
aise  of  existing  ones. 

We  need  no  more  centraUaatlon  and  imlfi- 
cation;  we  need  more  decentralisation  and 
accountability  through  which  the  strong 
secretary  of  defense  can  unify  all  eff  oru  to 
a  central  policy. 

We  need  Congress  to  end  the  current 
chaos  of  subcommittees  and  reassert  an  or- 
derly, strong  role  in  meeting  its  constitu- 
tional reaponslbllities  through  a  reasonable 
number  of  serious  subcommittees. 

In  slKfft.  both  Congress  and  the  defense 
establishment  must  be  de-organlaed  to  liber- 
ate the  thousands  of  dedicated  def  enae  pro- 
fessions in  both  Institutions  from  their  bu- 
reaucratic bondage  and  allow  their  common 
toprevaU. 


FUNDING  OF  THE  ENDANGERED 
SPECIES  ACT  OP  1973  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1986-90 

•  Mi.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  725,  legidation  to  reau- 
thorize appropriations  of  the  Endan- 
gered l^iedes  Act  of  1973  for  the  fiscal 
years  1986-90. 

This  legislation  is  vital  to  the  preser- 
vation of  species  which  are  abused  by 
reckless  and  throughtless  behavior.  Al- 
lowing this  Und  of  behavior  to  persist 
leads  to  the  extinction  of  many  rare 
and  precious  species— living,  valuable 
species  which  contribute  to  our  Imowl- 
edge  about  biology  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  preservation  of  these  species  di- 
rectly affects  New  York  State.  The 
Chlttenango  ovate  amber  snsJl,  the 
northern  wild  monkshood,  the  small 
whorled  pegonia,  and  the  bald  eagle 
reside  in  New  York.  Thus,  the  State 
has  become  a  protective  sanctuary  for 
these  species. 

New  York  is  not  the  only  State 
which  houses  endangered  wildlife. 
Many  States  across  the  country  have  a 
variety  of  species  which  need  to  be 
protected  and  preserved.  I  call  on  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation for  the  enhancement  and  con- 
servation of  our  wildlife.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LORENZO  "DOC" 
OAKLEY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  before 
my  colleagues  today  to  call  attention 
to  Lorenzo  "Doc"  Oakley,  who  recent- 
ly retired  as  international  representa- 
tive and  director  of  the  New  Jersey 
United  Automobile  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica Community  Action  Program  Coun- 
cil 

Mr.  Oaltley,  known  as  Doc  by  his 
friends  and  admirers,  has  had  a  long 
and  distinguished  career  as  a  labor 
and  community  leader.  Following  his 
employment  by  the  Mack  Truck  Co.  in 
New  Brunswick,  NJ,  in  1940,  "Doc" 
Oakley  joined  the  Local  824  United 
Automobile  Workers.  His  association 
with  the  UAW  evolved  into  a  truly  re- 
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markable  career  as  both  a  union 
leader  and  public  servant  "Doc" 
Oakley  served  as  commltteeaaan.  bar- 
gaining committee  chairman,  and 
president  of  Local  824  untU  1962. 
Upon  completing  his  yeejrs  as  presi- 
dent of  Local  824.  he  earned  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  staff  of  the  interna- 
tional UAW  union.  "Doc"  Oakley 
served  as  the  community  action  pro- 
gram director  in  both  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  before  being  appoint- 
ed by  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  to  serve 
on  the  New  Jersey  CivU  Rights  Com- 
mission. His  hard-wortdng  dedication 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  led  to  his 
appointment  as  chairman  of  the  State 
Employment  and  Training  CouncU  by 
Gov.  Brendan  Byrne.  "Doc"  Oakley 
was  also  elected  secretary  and  treasur- 
er of  the  Industrial  Union  Council  and 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  Jersey  Citizens  Action  Commit- 
tee. He  was  actively  involved  in  ntmier- 
ous  other  community  groups  in  New 
Jersey,  leading  up  to  his  retirement  on 
April  30. 1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that 
my  colleagues  would  join  with  me  in 
extending  both  congratulations  to 
"Doc"  Oakley  on  his  retirement,  and 
thanks  for  his  tireless  service  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.* 


the  ieglslative  process  and  her  fine 
comijunications  skills  have  benefited 
Nortm  Dakotans  of  all  ages  and  from 
aU  wilks  of  life— from  the  senior  citi- 
zen t^  the  student;  from  the  farmer  to 
the  social  service  worker. 

As  Ann  opens  a  new  chaptn*  in  her 
life,  and  says  goodbye  to  14  years  of 
servioe  to  the  Senate.  I  want  her  to 
know  that  she  is  deeply  appreciated 
and  Will  be  sorely  missed.* 


Elizabeth 


June  IS.  1985 


He  estal  Ilshed  with  his  wife,  the  late 


June  13,  1985 
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Bowie  Hough,  the  Sheriffs 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  G. 
HUMPHREY 
•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Ifr.  President,  I 
came  to  the  Senate  in  1960  to  fill  the 
seat  of  the  late  Senator  Bill  Langer. 
Bill  represented  North  Dakota  in  the 
Senate  for  some  20  years  and  left 
behind  a  rich  legacy  which  is  honored 
in  North  Dakota  to  this  day. 

I  have,  personaUy,  profited  from 
Bill's  legacy  in  a  very  special  way— his 
granddaughter,  Ann  Humphrey,  has 
been  a  most  valued  member  of  my 
staff  for  many  years.  As  Ann  prepares 
to  move  on  to  new  challenges,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  her  for  her  outstand- 
ing work  she  has  done  for  me  and  the 
people  of  North  Dakota. 

When  Ann  arrived  on  my  staff  in 
1971.  it  soon  became  apparent  that  she 


J  THE  DEATH  OF  HENRT 
BEETLE  HOUGH 
MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  of  Journalism  lost  a  great  coun- 
try editor  last  week.  And  the  environ- 
mental community  lost  a  champion. 
Henrt  Beetle  Hough,  editor  of  the 
Vineskrd  Gazette  since  1920  and  its 
owner  until  1968.  died  last  Thursday 
at  his  home  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 

Mr.  Hough.  88.  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Colui^bia  School  of  JoumaUsm.  where 
he  mn  his  future  wife,  with  whom  he 
published,  edited,  and  wrote  the 
weekl^r  coimtry  newspaper  of  Martha's 
Vinejikrd. 

In  1920.  when  they  began  their 
newsi  Kpet  careers,  the  Gazette  print- 
ed 600  copies  a  week,  grosabig  about 
$5,000  a  year  Then  the  island  had  a 
year-mund  population  of  5.000,  which 
swellad  to  25,000  in  the  summer. 
Todaf ,  the  year-round  population  has 
grown  to  10.000  with  the  siunmer 
crowd  bringing  it  to  46.000. 

The  Gazette,  under  Mr.  Hough's  edi- 
torsUb.  became  a  Journal  of  island 
life,  cnronicling  the  change  of  seasons, 
bird  lightings,  the  weather,  births, 
deaths,  and  visitors  to  the  island.  His 
paper  was  not  in  league  with  the  big 
city  dailies.  His  had  a .  more  down- 
home ;  responsibility  to  report  on  the 
daUy  ^ents  of  life  on  Martha's  Vine- 
yard and.  in  doing  so,  to  present  its 
readets  with  a  certain  detached  per- 
spectfre  on  what  others  viewed  as  im- 
portaft  events  of  the  day. 

For  lexample,  when  news  of  the  out- 
break; of  World  War  11  reached  the 
island  in  September   1939  residents 


Meadow  foundation  "to  preserve,  ad- 
minister, and  maintjiti)  natural  habi- 
tats for  w  Idlife  on  Martha's  Vineyard 
for  educational  purposes  and  in  the  in- 
terests of  conservation;  to  acquire,  re- 
ceive, and  protect  such  natural  areas 
so  that  they  may  serve  as  living  muse- 
ums and  4*  means  of  assuring  to  the 
future  generations  a  knowledge  of  the 
natural  eadowment  of  the  Island  of 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  of  similar  ter- 
rain in  New  England." 

By  1971  the  foundation  had  re- 
ceived gifts  and  bequests  of  land  total- 
ing 760  a^res,  includOng  shore,  wood- 
lots,  marslies,  ponds,  and  fields.  As  the 
name  imi^es,  the  foundation's  first 
donation  ^  Sheriffs  Meadow  Pond 
from  Mr.  Hough,  himself,  along  with 
neighborly  land,  including  John  But- 
ler's Mud  Hole. 

Mr.  Ho^h's  "summer  home"  up- 
island  in  West  Tisbury  was  called  Fish 
Hook.  His  neighbors  owned  adjoining 
woodland.  I  ridge,  marsh,  and  beach 
known  as  Cedar  Tree  Neck.  A  total  of 
260  acres  of  undisturbed  land  in  its 
natural  state  was  bequeathed  to  the 
charitable  land  conservation  founda- 
tion by  Mi-.  Hough  and  his  neighbors 
or  purchased  from  them  by  the  foun- 
dation. 

Listen  to  how  Henry  Bettle  Hough 
described  this  venture  in  land  conser- 
vation in  his  1975  book.  "MosUy  on 
Martha's  j  Vineyard:  A  Personal 
Record 

This   veni 
could  nev< 
had  not 
ment  of  Alli 


in  enTiromnental  rescue 
h»ve  been  sccompllahed  if  it 
1  for  the  counsel  and  enoourage- 
i  Morgan,  of  the  Masnchuaette 
Audobon  Society.  He  said  the  money  could 
be  raised  to  buy  the  Neck,  and  because  he 
said  it  could  be  done,  we  had  the  courage  to 
rampaign  f«r  funds  in  the  Vineyard  Oa- 
sette.  the  re^>onse  was  generous,  and  it  was 
done.  But  one  other  help  that  seemed 
heaven-sent  stands  out  as  clearly  indispen- 
sable. Fairieigh  OicUnson.  Jr.,  who  loves 
the  Island  well,  offered  to  guarantee  thirty 
per  cent  of  what  was  needed,  for  he  said 
that  ezperince  showed  if  you  begin  with  a 
third,  you  i^uld  really  be  able  to  make  it. 

We  misht  hive  fared  quite  differenUy  with- 

had  all  the  zeal,  energy  and  dedication    were  Just  recovering  from  a  "three-day    out  this  ptactlcai  wisdom  and  this  aii-impor- 
of  her  grandfather.  For  many  years,    blow"^  or  "nor'easter,"   as  they  are    tant stake aithe outset 
Ann  combined  the  duties  of  press  sec-    called'in  that  neck  of  the  woods.  ^IS^^"  *""*  '^***  is.  as  far  as  human 

retary  with  her  responsibilities  as  my       The  Gazette  was  about  to  go  to  press    P"^o°  <*»  P°^  ««■  »  «*nctu*ry,  a  natural 

and  BCrs. 


legislative  assistant  for  health,  aging, 
and  education  issues.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  few  people  in  Washing- 
ton who  know  more  about  Federal  pro- 
grams in  these  areas  than  Ann. 

Ann  has  worked  tirelessly  to  bring 
adequate  health  care  facilities  and 
educational  opportunities  to  rural 
North  Dakotans.  Her  excellent  work 
on  behalf  of  family  practice  medicine 
and  family  nurse  practitioners  has 
been  espedally  helpful  to  rural  com- 
munities. Improvements  in  the  quality 
of  life  of  North  Dakota's  elderly  popu- 
lation are  a  direct  result  of  Ann's 
labors.  In  short,  Ann's  knowledge  of 


Hough  suggested  to  Henry 
that  "we  better  have  something  about 
the  oftbreak  of  the  war."  After  muU- 
ing  tMis  over,  Mr.  Hough  decided  to 
insert,  a  small  item.  However,  he  later 
calledf  "I  set  something  about  the 
weathfer  right  in  the  linotype  so  read- 
ers might  remember  what  the  island 
was  like  the  day  the  world  went  mad." 
Mr.  Hough  was  enormoxisly  con- 
cerned by  the  encroachments  of  new 
develm)ment  on  the  island  and  devot- 
ed muiy  of  his  editorials  to  pointing 
out  the  folly  of  such  a  course  for  the 
islanc^s  wetlands,  open  spaces,  wood- 
lots  attd  forests,  wildlife,  and  residents. 


herltace,  as  the  eons— and  also  the  genera- 
tions—have left  it  HappUy,  the  generations 
have  left  itwelL  But  I  know  there  are  many 
who  say.  "M^t  good  is  it?  All  you  can  do  is 
take  a  walk." 

Bfr.  Hough  saw  the  down  side  to  de- 
velopment of  a  finite  island  with  limit- 
ed capadty.  Salt  water  intrusions  into 
drinking  ifells  and  population  pres- 
sures on  the  island's  limited  road 
sjrstem  havje  taken  their  toll. 

But  Mr.  Hough's  Influence  through 
his  weekly 'coimtry  newspaper  and  the 
sanctuarie4  and  preserves  of  his  foun- 
dation have  left  a  legacy  of  communi- 
ty opinion  among  Vineyarders  that  re- 
spects natare  and  values  land  conser- 


vation. While  Mr.  Hough's  friends  and 
colleagues  and  the  Gazette's  readers 
mourn  his  passing,  his  legacy  lives  on 
in  that  Journal  of  country  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "Henry 
Beetle  Hough." 

The  article  f  ollows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  June  9. 19851 

HuntT  BoTLB  Hough 

(By  James  Reston) 

Mabtha's  Vdixtabo,  Mass.— One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  about  JoumaUsm  In 
America  is  that  so  many  of  its  memorable 
characters  have  been  country  editors.  From 
Tom  Paine  to  Mark  Twain.  William  Allen 
White  of  Kansas  and  Elmer  Davis  of  Indi- 
ana, and  the  Baltimore  crowd  from  Henry 
Mentten  to  Russell  Baker,  it  was.  in  a 
funny  way,  the  hicks  from  the  sticks  who 
took  over  the  bigcity  crowd. 

The  news  heroes  of  recent  yean  havent 
been  dominated  by  the  city  slickers  or  the 
Ivy  League  types,  but  by  the  country  bump- 
kins—Cronklte  out  of  the  Midwest  and 
Texas,  Sevareid  out  of  MInncaota,  Tom 
Brokaw  out  of  Dakota.  ai>d.  among  othera. 
David  BrlnUey.  Roger  Mudd  and  Tom 
Wicker  out  of  North  Carolina. 

I  mention  this  merely  to  pay  respect  to 
Henry  Beetle  Hough,  who  died  the  other 
day  on  Martha's  Vineyard  at  the  age  of  88, 
af  to'  85  yean  as  editor  of  The  Vineyard  Ga- 
zette. He  is,  in  my  mind,  a  symbol  of  the 
country  JoumaUsm  that  has  been  and  stiU  is 
the  school  where  most  of  these  prominent 
modem  reporten  got  their  training. 

Mr.  Hough  was  an  old-fashioned  man  who 
beUeved  that  sticking  to  the  news  of  the 
island  was  more  important  than  worrying 
about  the  confusions  of  the  mainland.  He 
reported  on  the  central  questions  of  life- 
birth,  marriage  and  death,  but  really  wasn't 
interested  in  reporting  divorce. 

After  a  few  yean  in  this  business.  I've 
never  known  anyone  who  had  more  grace  or 
respect  in  dealing  with  the  i^ngiiKh  lan- 
guage. 

His  main  concern  was  the  preservation  of 
the  unity,  privacy  and  beauty  of  this  island. 
In  65  years,  he  seldom  left  it  except  once  in 
a  whUe  to  meet  his  reaponsibiUties  as  head 
of  the  Thoreau  Foundation  in  Boston,  and 
go  there  to  check  in  at  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital  when  he  was  in  trouble. 

One  of  his  young  colleagues  on  The  Ga- 
zette asked  him  one  day  if  he  didn't  long  oc- 
casionally to  see  the  world  beyond  the 
waten  off  the  Vineyard. 

"Not  often,"  he  said,  "but  when  I  feel  the 
urge  coming  on,  I  coUect  a  bunch  of  old  Na- 
tional Geographic  magazines,  climb  up  to 
the  attic  of  The  Gazette,  and  stick  my  feet 
in  a  bucket  of  cold  water  until  the  feeling 
wears  off." 

Henry  Hough  worried  about  death  and  re- 
tirement. 

"I  suppose,  "  he  wrote  in  his  famous  book. 
"Country  Editor,"  "that  death  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  aU  the  forces  in  a  country 
town,  because  there  are  always  so  many  old 
people  Uving  there,  and  the  passing  of  an  In- 
dividual is  so  much  more  important  than  it 
is  in  the  city.  Besides,  a  town  has  a  time  to 
mourn.  The  obituary  notice  Is  a  distinctive 
story-forum  for  the  country  weekly  because 
it  has  to  teU  not  only  the  stark  fact  of  some- 
body's life,  but  it  has  to  tell  also  a  little  of 
what  that  somebody  was  like,  and  what  his 
career  seemed  to  stand  for.  It  has  to  tell 
even  what  a  nobody  was  like,  for  the  poorest 
citizen  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  town  a  man." 


It  amused  Henry  Hough  when  one  of  our 
old  newspaper  buddies  here  (m  the  Vine- 
yard, Red  Smith,  of  the  old  Herald  Tribune 
and  The  Times,  made  a  speech,  saying: 
"Death  is  no  big  deal— almost  any  of  us  can 
manage  it.  Uving  Is  the  trick  we  have  to 
leam." 

Henry  Hough  learned  that  trick  very  weU. 
He  thought  the  thing  was  to  concentrate  on 
simple  things:  on  his  family,  his  paper,  his 
community,  and  nothing  else.  He  made 
some  enemies  in  the  process,  for  he  wanted 
to  limit  the  growth  of  the  island,  whQe 
othen  wanted  more  people  and  more 
houses;  and  at  the  end  be  thought  be  was 
losing 

But  in  some  ways  he  was  wrong,  and  too 
peasimlstic  Thirty-five  yean  ago  be  worried 
about  retirement  and  death.  In  1950  he 
wrote  the  following  In  a  lovely  book  caUed 
"Once  More  the  Thunderer": 

"How  to  resign  the  duties  of  a  country 
editor— that  Is  what  we  should  like  to 
(mow.  .  apparently  there  is  no  way  to  taper 
off  as  there  is  in  some  worldly  occupations. 
It  Is  aU  or  nothing,  untQ  the  end.  whoever 
the  end  of  country  edttorsbip  may  be  .  .  . 

"How  to  sweep  the  papen  from  the  desk 
that  have  been  there  so  long,  and  leave  the 
heap  of  exchanges  unopened  and  hear  the 
telephone  ringing  but  let  it  go  unanswered 
as  one  steps  through  the  door  as  an  editor 
for  the  last  time.  Into  a  street  of  mellow  twi- 
light—twilight of  course  because  quitting 
time  must  be  fall,  with  the  white  houses  of 
the  town  eariy  in  shadow  and  the  stores  al- 
ready lighted  as  one  walks  home  through 
the  creeping,  aromatic  New  Kngi^nrf  dusk." 

Well,  he  wrote  that  30  yean  ago  but  he 
went  on  ever  since  until  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
when  he  wrote  his  last  editorials.  Then  he 
did  what  was  very  typical  of  him.  He  was 
always  a  punctual  mazL  And  he  died  at  4 
o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  Just  before 
deadline  on  his  Friday  paper.  He  always  said 
that  he  would  get  his  copy  in  on  time  and 
that's  precisely  what  he  did.* 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
honor  of  Baltic  Freedom  Day,  1985. 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
should  rightfully  take  the  time  to  re- 
affirm our  historic  support  for  the 
Baltic  Republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  and  their  efforts  to 
maintain  their  national  identity  de- 
spite 46  years  of  Soviet  domination.  As 
we  mark  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Helsinki  accords  this 
year,  we  must  remember  the  illegal  in- 
corporation of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  into  the  confines  of  the 
Iron  Curtain,  a  particularly  glaring  ex- 
ample of  Soviet  violations  of  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  U.N.  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  secret  protocol 
forged  by  Hitler  and  Stalin  prior  to 
World  War  II,  the  Soviet  Union  forc- 
ibly and  illegally  Invaded  the  Baltic 
States  on  June  14.  1940.  This  blatant 
act  of  aggression  subjugated  the  Baltic 
States  to  Soviet  control  and  ended  a 
successful  period  of  independence  and 
democratic  government.  As  they  ruth- 
lessly took  control  of  the  Baltic  States, 
the  Soviets  forcibly  removed  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  Estonians.  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians  from  their  home- 
lands, to  face  imprisonment,  persecu- 
tion, and  death  in  slave  labor  camps  of 
the  Russian  north.  Throughout  the 
period  of  Soviet  domination,  harsh  at- 
tacks have  been  made  on  the  cultural, 
religious,  and  even  linguistic  heritage 
of  the  Baltic  people  as  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  in4)lement  their  Russif  ica- 
tion  policy. 

This  policy  has  also  seen  an  inflow 
of  Russian  settlers,  threatening  the 
unique  national  character  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Today,  in  the  wake  of 
the  Polish  imrest  and  conflict  in  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviets  have  stepped 
up  their  repressive  tactics  in  the  Baltic 
republics,  using  indigenous  security 
organs  to  curtail  the  flow  of  ideas  con- 
sidered threatening  to  Soviet  domina- 
tion. 

Those  concerned  about  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  three  Baltic  repub- 
lics look  to  the  United  States,  the 
world's  oldest  democracy,  for  support 
and  guidance.  This  day,  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  U.S.  nonrecognition 
policy,  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the 
democratic  West  has  not  forgotten  the 
injustice  done  to  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  republics.  As  we  remember  the 
prolonged  repression  of  the  Baltic 
people,  I  hope  that  we  wiU  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  rightful  pursuit  of  po- 
litical, civil,  and  religious  freedoms  for 
the  people  of  all  nations  of  the 
world.* 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  DAY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
June  14  is  National  Children's  Day. 
This  day  should  remind  us  all  to  stop 
and  take  note  of  our  most  precious  re- 
source: Our  children.  The  future  of 
our  Nation  rests  in  the  hopes  and 
dreams  of  these  young  minds,  but  we 
must  take  major  steps  to  ensure  that 
these  dreams  come  to  fruition. 

Why?  It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
3  million  children  a  year  are  either 
physically,  emotionally,  or  sexually 
abused.  Additionally,  1.8  million  chil- 
dren are  reported  missing  each  year 
and  150,000  will  never  return  home — 
never.  Among  teenagers,  5,000  Ameri- 
can youths  can  be  expected  to  take 
their  lives  this  year  and  almost  2  mil- 
lion will  make  the  attempt.  Thousands 
of  children  come  home  every  day  from 
school  to  lock  themselves  in  an  empty 
house  and  await  the  return  of  their 
parent  or  parents  who  have  to  work  to 
make  ends  meet. 

When  I  take  a  look  at  these  statis- 
tics I  am  dumbfounded.  We  have 
wiped  out  polio,  controlled  whooping 
cough,  made  leaps  and  bounds  in  the 
early  detection  and  prevention  of 
birth  defects,  and  yet  we  have  virtual- 
ly ignored  the  safety  of  our  children. 
Representative     Stabenow     of     the 
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Michigan  Legislature  had  some  en- 
lightming  comments  whOe  on  a  State- 
operated  program  for  abused  children 
in  his  State. 

Ftmily  violenoe  ind  child  abuse  is  a  iiasic 
underlytnc  i»t>blem  of  this  State  or  any 
other.  We  are  payliic  upwards  of  a  billion 
dollars  out  of  a  $4.3  bOllon  budget  for  the 
after-effects  of  child  abuse.  Child  sbuse  is 
like  soy  disease  sod  it  should  be  called  an 
epidemic  If  we  had  not  put  money  into 
polio  research,  for  example,  we  would  still 
be  buying  Inm  lungs  and  crutches  for  chil- 
dren. That's  where  we  are  in  the  child  abuse 
field— we're  still  buying  inm  lungs  for  crip- 
pled children. 

Child  abuse  crosses  social,  economic, 
racial,  cultural,  and  occupational 
boundaries.  What  is  even  more  unfor- 
tunate is  that  80  percent  of  abused 
children  will  abuse  their  children.  The 
nightmare  has  a  propensity  to  be  self- 
perpetuating.  Not  only  that,  studies 
have  United  difld  abuse  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  adult  criminal  behavior. 
This  is  costly  as  well  as  tragic.  The  av- 
erage cost  to  retain  a  Juvenile  delin- 
quent in  a  public  detention  facility 
averages  $16,500  per  year,  and  $14,000 
for  an  adult  in  a  State  penal  facility. 
Studies  have  linked  over  half  of  4he 
cases  of  teenage  prostitution  to  family 
sexiial  abuse  and  subsequent  running 
away. 

Once  these  children  run  away, 
things  do  not  get  better.  P^lrthe^mo^e, 
many  of  these  children  are  not  actual 
run  aways— they  are  snatched  off  of 
playgrounds,  backyards,  and  neighbor- 
hood streets.  Sometimes  they  are 
taken  by  absolute  strangers:  some- 
times they  are  taken  by  a  parent.  Fig- 
ures are  hard  to  come  by,  but  It  is  be- 
lieved that  each  year  maybe  20.000  to 
50,000  are  taken  by  a  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated parent,  20,000  to  50,000  are  be- 
lieved to  be  taken  by  complete  strang- 
ers. About  5.000  are  later  found  mur- 
dered and  sexually  abused. 

It  is  astounding  that  we  have  al- 
lowed hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren to  slip  through  society's  fingers 
to  abuse  and  neglect  or  even  worse.  To 
help  with  this  national  epidemic  I 
have  introduced  the  National  Child 
Protection  Act.  S.  142.  This  legislation 
would  establish  child  care  center 
guidelines  and  a  National  Information 
Center  on  Child  Abusers,  so  they  can 
not  move  from  State  to  State  to  con- 
tinue preying  on  the  innocent  and 
helpless.  Also.  I  cosponsored  the  Miss- 
ing Children's  Act  to  facilitate  FBI  as- 
sistance in  pursuing  missing  children, 
and  I  supported  the  Child  Pornogra- 
phy Act  of  1984  to  strike  back  at  those 
depraved  individuals  who  defile  our 
children. 

As  we  pass  tougher  laws,  we  must 
also  bring  about  better  and  more  avail- 
able child  care  supervision.  Since  the 
percentage  of  women  in  the  work 
force  has  grown  from  24  percent  in 
1970  to  44  percent  in  1984,  the  number 
of  children  with  working  mothers  has 
soared  into  the  millions.  However,  the 


avaOlibillty  of  affordable  child  care 
has  iot  increased  as  rapidly.  Only  400 
employers  nationwide  provide  on-cite 
child  care,  which  is  one  of  the  moat 
productive  and  coat-effective  means  to 
bring  about  lower  turnover  rates, 
reduee  absenteeism,  and  improve 
mortfe.  Dr.  Deanne  Tate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  estimates  that  for 
ever*  $1  invested  in  on-site  child  care 
the  imployer  reaps  a  $3  to  $6  profit. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  8.  1125,  the 
On-^te  Day  Care  Privatization  Act. 
My  VfH  is  draigned  to  use  tax  credits  to 
induce  businesses  to  establish  on-site 
child  care  facilities  to  help  woridng 
mothers  and  their  children.  It  is  my 
hoptdd  no  longer  stand— then  we  have 
failed  as  responsible  adults  and  have 
dashed  the  hopes  and  Joys  of  oiir 
f utuie  generation. 

Wei  must  never  forget  that  the  inno- 
cence of  a  child  is  one  of  the  world's 
few,  true  miracles,  and  we  must  not  let 
it  be  defiled  no  matter  what  the  cost* 


ltic  freedom  day 


HOl^ORINO  ELAINE  STEtNKE- 
M9YER.  NA'nONAL  PTA  PRESI- 
DE>IT 

•  Me.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  next 
Tues^toy  evening  family,  friends,  and 
colleggues  of  Elaine  Steinkemeyer  will 
gathtr  at  a  banquet  in  this  city  to 
honor  and  thank  her  for  her  tenure  as 
national  president  of  the  PTA. 

The  PTA  was  founded  in  1897  be- 
cause chOdren  needed  help.  They 
need<  d  help  to  secure  adequate  educa- 
tion, jto  lead  healthy  and  safe  lives,  to 
have  happy  homes,  and  to  become  the 
best  persons  that  they  could  possibly 
be.  liiey  needed  an  advocate  to  plead 
and  qefend  their  cause. 

Foe  more  than  85  years  the  PTA  has 
been;  that  advocate.  And,  for  many 
year^  Elaine  Steinkemeyer,  of  Holt, 
MI,  has  been  the  advocates'  advocate. 

During  her  2-year  term  as  president 
of  thp  National  PTA  she  has  lead  the 
way  I  through  many  programs  and 
projects.  She  is  committed  to  improv- 
ing the  qiuOity  of  education  in  Amer- 
ica and  Department  of  Defense 
schools  overseas,  as  well  as  to  assuring 
equal  educational  opportunities  for  all 
our  children. 

Refearch  has  shown  that  one  key  to 
improving  schools  is  for  parents  to 
becotie  more  involved  in  their  chil- 
dren'k  education,  and  during  Mrs. 
Steiifcemeyer's  term  as  president,  the 
National  PTA  launched  a  nationwide 
campaign  asking  parents  to  evaluate 
and  Strengthen  their  schools. 

I  a^  pleased  to  call  your  attention 
todaf  to  this  outstanding  person  who 
has  given  so  unselfishly  of  herself.  I 
also  ^ute  the  PTA  for  their  outstand- 
ing Artwork  of  local.  State,  and  na- 
tiontd  associations  that  help  convert 
our  concern  about  our  children  and 
theirschools  into  effective  action.* 


mammoth  numbers  of  Baltic  peoples 


•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  the  dedication  of  the 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren who!  valiantly  struggle  for  free- 
dom undcf  the  occupjdng  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
LithuanM  June  14  is  Baltic  Freedom 
Day  and  it  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us 
that  in  1040  the  Soviets  invaded,  occu- 
pied, and  Annexed  the  Baltic  States. 

Joseph  Stalin's  oppressive  regime 
began  this  illegal  incorporation  which 
led  to  one  of  the  most  tragic  occupa- 
tions anq  cultural  genocides  in  this 
century.  ^  we  all  know,  the  Soviets 
began   on  June   14.   1941   to   deport 

tth 
totheOv 

Thousands  perished  in  the  Oulags. 
demonstrating  the  degree  to  which  the 
Soviets  would  go  to  secure  their  hold 
over  an  occupied  territory.  Of  a  popu- 
lation of  'Just  over  4  million  in  1944, 
the  Soviet  Union  deported  600.000 
Baltic  people  to  Siberia  between  1944 
and  1949. 1 

Not  only  have  the  Baltic  nations  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  so  many  of  their 
countrymen,  but  those  surviving  have 
suffered  enormous  indignities  demon- 
strating t|te  true  extent  of  man's  inhu- 
manity to  man.  Under  the  last  five 
leaders  of!  the  Kremlin  there  has  been 
a  consist^t  policy  which  has  led  to 
the  slaughter,  exile,  imprisonment  in 
labor  canms.  or  commitment  to  psychi- 
atric institutions  of  thousands  of  Lith- 
uanians. Latvians,  and  Estonians. 

These  atrocities  are  in  violation  of 
the  United  Nations  universal  declara- 
tion on  hipnan  rights  and  the  Helsinki 
final  act->-not  to  mention  a  basic  af- 
front to  hiunan  dignity.  Despite  their 
repeated  j  profession  of  support  for 
these  doctrines,  the  Soviets  consistent- 
ly violate  the  basic  principle  of  a  peo- 
ples' right  to  self-determination  con- 
tained in  the  final  act.  However, 
through  the  efforts  of  such  great  indi- 
viduals as  Dr.  Algirdas  Statkevlcices 
and  the  Belsinlci  Monitoring  Group, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  forced  to  battle 
against  an  unseen,  intangible  force  ca- 
pable of  {outlasting  any  government: 
the  human  spirit. 

On  thif  Baltic  Freedom  Day  we 
salute  those  who  labor  under  tyranny 
and  oppr^ion  In  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuaniai  We  must  not  forget  them.* 


1 


ARKANSANS   RECEIVE   AGRICUL- 
TURE DEPARTMENT  AWARD 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  presents 
the  Department's  honor  awards  for 
1985  next  week,  three  deserving  Ar- 
kansans  will  be  among  those  receiving 
recognition. 

Michael  L.  Dunaway,  an  employee  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
Little  Rock,  Bobby  Huey  with  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  in  Stutt- 


gart, and  Marjorle  Phillips  with  the 
Extension  Service  in  Malvern  wlU  be 
honored. 

Aitanias  agriculture  has  felt  the 
impact  of  the  leadership  of  Michael 
Dunaway  since  early  1979.  The  chief 
of  farmer  programs  in  the  AAaosas 
SUte  office  since  March  1981,  Mike's 
operation  has  made  more  than  1S.000 
farm  loans  over  the  past  3  fiscal  yean 
totaling  over  $530  million.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  farm  f amillea  assist- 
ed by  the  nnHA  in  Arkansas  for  a 
similar  period  of  time  and  adds  to  a 
total  volume  that  makes  the  State's 
Farmer  Program  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  country. 

A  Federal  employee  who  is  willing  to 
go  the  "extra  mUe."  Mike's  aUllty  was 
further  recognized  in  his  being  select- 
ed as  (me  of  a  five-member  team  at 
FInHA  to  implement  President  Rea- 
gan's new  farm  plan. 

His  pursuit  of  statewide  training  for 
Farmer  Program  employees  has  result- 
ed in  Arkansas'  delinquency  rate  on 
loan  repayments  being  held  2  percent 
below  the  national  average  and  lower 
than  any  State  adjoining  Arkansas  or 
States  in  the  Southeast  and  Bfidwest 
regions. 

Mike  has  provided  significant  leado-- 
shlp  tn  administering  a  progressive 
statewide  lending  program  and  is  most 
deserving  of  this  award. 

Bobby  Huey  Joined  the  Cooperative 
EM«nsion  Service  in  1956  as  county 
agent  in  Cross  County,  AR.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  present  position,  exten- 
sion agronomist,  rice,  in  1970.  His  woiic 
has  been  dted  for  improved  and  in- 
creased rice  production  in  Arkansas, 
earning  awards  from  the  Arkansas 
Alumnus,  the  Aikansas  Assodatim  of 
Co<n)eratiTe  Extension  Specialists,  and 
the  Rice  Technical  Workers  Group. 

As  Aiicansas  leads  the  Nation  in  rice 
production.  Bobby's  achievements 
have  played  a  part  in  the  growth  of 
this  sector  of  the  agriculture  economy 
in  Arkansas. 

lifarjorie  Phillips  Joined  the  Exten- 
sion Service  as  a  home  economist  in 
dark  County.  AR.  in  1969.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  Arkansas  State  Ex- 
tension Service  in  1970  as  extension 
food  and  nutrition  specialist.  A  recog- 
nized leader  in  the  field  of  diet  and 
health,  she  has  been  named  to  numer- 
ous advisory  committees,  including  the 
Gerber  Nutrition  Education  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Mead-Johnson  Phar- 
maceutical Co.  advisory  group,  and  the 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  International 
Committee  to  Assess  Diet-Health 
Issues  Affecting  the  Agricultural  In- 
dustry. 

BCr.  President.  I  am  pleased  that 
USDA  has  seen  fit  to  pay  tribute  to 
these  deserving  Federal  employees  in 
Arkansas.  My  colleague.  Senator 
BxnfPERS.  also  Joins  me  in  recognizing 
these  dedicated  Arkansans.* 

U-Oa  0-«6-«7  (Ft  lU 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SARA  O. 
GARLAND 

•  Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  37  years  of  political  life,  I  have 
covered  virtually  every  inch  of  North 
Dakota  territory  and  met  most  of  its 
dtlaens.  Time  and  time  again.  I  have 
had  reason  to  reflect  on  the  fiict  that 
we  may  not  have  many  people  tn 
North  Dakota,  but  the  ones  we  do 
have  are  first  rate. 

Ei^t  yean  ago,  I  was  lucky  enou^ 
to  snare  one  of  these  outstanding 
North  nakotans  to  serve  as  my  legisla- 
ttve  awittanf  for  appropriations  mat- 
ters. Sara  Garland  has  filled  that  role 
with  great  intelllgenoe  and  good  cheer, 
and  <«i  the  onraudon  of  her  dqiarture 
from  my  staff.  I  want  to  Uiank  her 
poaooally  and  publicly  for  a  job  well 
done. 

Thoe  are  few  groups  in  North 
Dakota  which  have  not  benefitted  at 
one  time  or  another  from  Sara's  ex- 
pertise and  dedication.  Her  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy and  teglBlative  process  has  proven 
invaluable  to  North  Dakotans  oon- 
oemed  about  conserving  our  natural 
resources,  faimen  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, small  businessmen  enmeshed  in 
bureaucratic  redtape.  Indian  tribes 
seeking  to  protect  what  is  rightfully 
theirB,  and  public  service  groups  at- 
tempting to  care  for  the  neediest 
North  Dakotans  Sara  has  made  an  im- 
pmtant  craitribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  and  we  are  enormously 
proud  of  her. 

On  this.  Sara's  last  day  on  my  staff, 
I  want  her  to  know  that  her  profes- 
sionalism, humor,  and  generous  spirit 
have  made  her  a  pleasure  to  work 
with.  She  has  my  every  good  wish  for 
much  success  and  him>iness  in  the 
yean  ahead.* 


NOTICE     OF     DETERMINATIONS 

BY    THE    SEUSCT    COMMnTHE 

ON  ETHICS 
•  Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  determination  has  been 
made  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  pursuant  to  its  reqionsibilities 
under  paragraph  4  of  rule  35. 

The  Select  Committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 
35  that  Mr.  Hans  Binnendijk  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Mathias  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  The 
Netherlands,  q>onsored  by  The  Atlan- 
tic Exchange,  Inc/8tichting  Atlantic 
Exchange  Program,  from  June  4 
through  13. 1985. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
tidpation  by  Mr.  BinnendUk  in  the 
program  in  The  Netherlands  to  par- 
tidpate  in  a  program  with  individuals 
in  Journalism,  budness.  and  govern- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  the  Atlantic 
Exchange,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  received  a  re- 
quest for  a  determination  under  rule 


35  that  Mr.  John  Saveroool.  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Gramm  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  a  program  in  Taiwan. 
sponac»ed  by  Tamkang  University, 
from  April  5  throu^  12. 1965. 

The  committee  determined  that  par- 
ticipation  by  Mr.  Saveroool  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tamkang  University,  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Senate  and  the  United  States^ 


NATIONAL  DIABETSB  MONTH 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  coq>onsor  this  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  to  rtmignatf  the  numth  of 
November  1985,  as  "National  Diabetes 
Month." 

As  prime  qmnsor  of  this  resolution 
hi  1988  and  1964.  I  am  oonvlnoed  of 
the  need  for  this  effort  to  caO  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  the  toU  diabe- 
tes takes  on  more  than  11  million 
Amerlnans  afflicted  with  the  disease 
and  tbeb- families. 

Diabetes  causes  almost  50  percent  of 
foot  and  leg  ampotatians  among 
adults.  30  percent  of  aU  cases  of 
kidney  faflure.  and  15  percent  of  all 
Windness.  The  United  States  ranks 
among  the  highest  five  nations  in  the 
world  in  mortaUty  due  to  diabetes.  Di- 
abetes is  a  major  caoae  of  Urth  defects 
and  infant  nwnlality  as  wdl  as  a  major 
risk  factor  for  cardiovascular  dlsrasr 
A  digMoportionately  large  number  of 
native  Anuwtcans  suffer  from  diabetes 
and  its  numoous  complications.  One 
in  every  600  children  suffer  from  insu- 
lin dqiendent  diabetes.  Those  afflicted 
with  diabetes  spend  twice  as  many 
days  in  homltals  as  penona  without 
the  disease  and.  as  the  fourth  leading 
cause  of  visits  to  general  and  family 
practice  physicians,  diabetes  places  a 
significant  drain  on  our  Nation's 
health) 


Mr.  Presidait.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  wnmm^Tiri  the 
South  Dakota  Affiliate  of  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association  for  its  efforts 
on  behalf  of  more  than  30.000  South 
Dakotans  afflicted  with  diabetes  and 
their  loved  onea.  I  particularly  wish  to 
thank  J.  Michael  MrMfflin.  MJ>..  who 
serves  as  president  of  the  affll|at.e,  and 
Jeffrey  Hayilett.  who  serves  as  the  af- 
filiate's executive  director,  for  their 
dedication  in  pursuit  of  necessary  re- 
search doUan  and  more  effective 
methods  of  treatment.  I  look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  them  to 
find  a  cure  for  this  life-threatening 
disease. 

Mr.  Presidait,  I  call  cm  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  Senator  Dubbibbubb, 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  resolution, 
and  me  in  sponsoring  this  vital  legisla- 
tion.* 
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SIGNAL  RECORD— SENATE 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  JUNE  17. 
1985 


I  OMTn.  la  Mooii.  jum  it, 
IMS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hoiu*  of  12 
noon  on  Monday.  June  17. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t  roa  BSuomnTioH  or  hdutok  mozMzu 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
lowing reoognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order  there  be  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmibx]  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oum  roa  Kovnm  Moumro  suumss 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
special  order  for  the  recognition  of 
Mr.  PRoxmaz  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hoiu-  of  1  p  jn.  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  5  minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing routine  morning  business,  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
turn  to  S.  979.  the  Ebergy  Policy  Con- 
servation Act.  under  a  time  agreement. 
Any  roUcall  votes  ordered  will  be  post- 
poned to  occur  at  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday, 
June  18. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  JUNE 
17,  1985 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 
Monday,  June  17, 1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
7:45  pan.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday.  June  17, 1985,  at  12  noon. 


NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  13. 1985: 

DSPASTMBIT  OF  TKARSPORTATIOR 

Jennifer  Ann  HI1Hng»,  of  California,  to  be 
an  AaglBtant  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
vice  Marl  Maaeng.  resigned. 

ACTION  AoKHCT 

Henry  M.  Ventura,  of  California,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  ACTION  Agency, 
vice  Betty  H.  Brake,  resigned. 

In  TBS  Ant  FORCI 

The  (oUowlng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
ttUe  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt  Oen.  Max  B.  Bralllar,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
XJ&  Air  Force. 


The]  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  80M,  to  be  surgeon  general  of  the 
Air  Force: 

MaJ«  Gen.  Murphy  A.  Chesney,  416-38- 
0473Pit  VS.  Air  Force,  medicaL 

The  foUowlng-nained  officer  under  the 
provls^  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
secUoa  601,  to  be  aa^gned  to  a  poslUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  secUon  601: 

Lt.  ben.  John  T.  Chain.  Jr..  161-38- 
5418^1,  UJS.  Air  Force. 

In  TBI  An  FoBcs 
The  following  midshipmen,  VS.  Naval 
Acadesny,  for  appointment  as  second  Ueu- 
tenanlb  in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  secUons  641  and  631.  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
detenflned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force:! 

?.  Mangente.  66»-67-»600 
W.  Mudd.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peteracm.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pflieger,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  M.  Uhl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


CONFIRMATION 

Ex^nitive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Srnate  June  13, 1985: 

Fedkbal  Rxsnvs  Srsmi 

Mar|ha  R.  Seger.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem  for  a  term  of  16 
years  from  February  1, 1984. 

DxPARmKm  OP  thx  Trxasurt 
Robert  Itichael  Klmmltt.  of  Virginia,  to 
be  general  counsel  for  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

NATiaHAL  IRSTITUTK  OP  BunJ>DfG  ScmCCB 

The  If  ollowing-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional InsUtute  of  BuOdlng  Sciences  for 
terms  expiring  Septonber  7, 1987: 

MactX>nald  O.  Becket,  of  California. 

Kyle  Clayton  Boone,  of  North  Carolina. 

NJATIOHAL  COUHCn.  OH  EDUCATIOHAL 

Rmeabch 

J.  Fioyd  Hall,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a 
memb  sr  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Eiesearch  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30  1986. 

Donha  Helene  Heame,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  CouncO  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 30i  1986. 

Carl*  W.  Salaer,  of  Oregon,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  Educational  Re- 
search for  a  term  expiring  September  30, 
1986. 

UJ3.  SniTBXiic  Fdils  Coipoiatiom 

Eric  Relchl.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
VS.  Skmthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  September  14. 
1986. 

Ton)  Corcoran,  of  Dlinols.  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  VS.  Syn- 
thetic! Fuels  Corporation  tor  the  remainder 
of  theiterm  expiring  August  16, 1990. 

Paul  Webster  MacAvoy,  of  New  York,  to 
be  a  aiember  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Its.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  for 
the  retnalnder  of  the  term  explrbig  Septem- 
ber 1%  1991. 

Tha  above  nominations  were  approved 
subje<  t  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 


June  IS,  1985 


i^guests  to  appear  and  testify 
duly  constituted  committee  of 


■pond  to 
before  any 
the  Senate. 

DkpABXioaT  OP  Jusnci 
Richard  VL  Wiebusch.  of  New  Hampahire, 
to  be  VS.  attorney  for  the  District  of  New 
Hampshire  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

IMTHI  AnFOBCI 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  proviaioDs  of  sections 
636,  8363.  1373,  and  8380,  UUe  10  of  the 
United  StaUa  Code: 

f  9  be  brigadier  genenl 

CoL  Shiriiy  M.  Carpenter,  XXX-XX-XXXXFV, 
Air  Force  Reserve. 

The  foOoflng-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  thei  grade  of  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  UUe  10, 
United  Stat^  Code,  section  1370: 

Oen.  Janies  E.  Dalton,  oei-34-6474FR, 
VS.  Air  Foite. 

The  folloMng-named  officer  under  the 
provlslans  <tf  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  Ito  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  revonslbllity  designated  by 
the  Presideat  under  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7>  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Konroe  W.  Hatch.  Jr.,  433-88- 
0993FR,  VA  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  Tor  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  1st  pumiant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Oen.  wmiam  J.  Campbell.  387-36- 
0119FR.  UJi  Air  Force. 

'        INTRX  AaMT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  df  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,i  to  be  aa^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Presideiit  under  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  seetio^  601: 

Tt  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen]  Vaughn  O.  Lang.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retlited  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

Tp  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Bennett  L.  Lewis.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
age  68,  U.S.  Army. 

The  folloarlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tltie  10,  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Presideiit  under  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  seeUob  601: 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Oen.j  John  F.  Wall,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

The  folloWing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  Of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  asdgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sectiop  601: 

be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.{Robert  H.  Forman,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army. 

The  folloWlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retiijed  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  sectiofi  1370: 

7^  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  James  M.  Lee,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  age 
58,  U.S.  Am  ly. 
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The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  retq>onslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
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the  Presidrat  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Olenwood  Clark.  Jr..  434-30- 
8496/1440.  VS.  Navy. 

latHBAnFoBca 


Lt  Oen.  Charles  W.  Bagnal  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJS.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Sidney  T.  Welnsteln.  153-30- 
0833,  U.S.  Army. 

ImtrkNavt 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
secUon  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  ded^ied  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7b  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  H.  Rowden.  009-28- 
3013/1110,  VS.  Navy. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  tiUe  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  admiral 

Adm.  William  N.  Small,  XXX-XX-XXXX/1310, 
UJS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  aadgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 


Air  Force  nominattcnis  beginning  Edward 
S.  Bodan.  Jr.,  and  ending  Donald  A.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoiraacB- 
siOMAL  Riooao  of  May  32, 1986. 

Air  Force  nomlnaUoos  beginning  Jon  K. 
Pltmmier,  and  ending  Irvin  J.  Roeming. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoiraiissioaAL 
Raooao  of  May  33, 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Bruce  R. 
Altachuler,  and  ending  Carlos  B.  ZOveti. 
wliich  maninaUons  were  received  by  ttie 
Soutte  and  appeared  In  the  ComaBsaioaAL 
Rbcord  of  May  33, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  A. 
Anderson,  and  ending  Donald  A  Zimmer- 
man, which  nominaUons  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  OoaoBBs- 
sioHAi.  Raooao  of  May  23, 1985. 

Air  Force  nominations  begtaming  Richard 
D.  Alston,  and  ending  Benton  P.  2Swart, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Smate  and  appeared  in  the  CoaaaxssioaAL 
Rkx>bd  of  May  33. 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  H. 
Cain,  and  ending  (^ttila  U.  Bonner,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  ComaassioRAL  Raooao 
of  June  6. 1986. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
Calderon.  and  aiding  Eugene  O.  Horvatti. 
wliich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoRcaassioRAL 
Racoso  of  June  5, 1985. 


Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Dennis 
P.  Moeneany.  and  ending  Douglas  B.  Solfer. 
a^iich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoaeassaioaAi. 
Raooao  of  June  6. 1986. 

IMTHX  Abmt 

Army  nominations  beginning  Oerald  P. 
Stelter,  and  ending  Deborah  M.  StetU 
which  nominations  arere  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoaaaassioaAL 
Raooao  of  May  33, 1986. 

Army  nominations  of  Arthur  D.  Nichol- 
son. Jr..  which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
on  May  31,  1986,  and  appeared  in  the  Coa- 
QaassxoHAL  Raooao  of  June  3, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Arthur  D. 
Nicholson,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  («- 
oeived  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoaoBBsioirAL  Raooao  of  May  31, 1985. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Edward  J. 
Burke.  Jr.,  and  ending  Harold  Waasennan. 
wliich  nominatioas  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Combbssiokal 
Raooao  of  June  10, 1986. 

Army  nominations  »«t«""«^  Samud  I* 
Cunningham,  and  ending  Peter  M.  Klara, 
which  nominattoos  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  ttie  CtmoaassioaAL 
Raooao  of  June  10, 1986. 

ImthxNatt 

Navy  nominatioas  heglnntng  Joseph  M. 
Muhitcb,  and  ending  Douglas  A.  Root, 
which  nominations  were  recetvad  by  the 
Soiate  and  appeared  in  the  CoaoaasioaAL 
Raooao  of  May  33. 1986. 

Navy  nominatioaa  beginning  wmiam  C 
Brown,  and  ending  Mkduiel  P.  Taylor, 
which  nominatioaa  were  received  by  ttie 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  OoaaaaaaioaAL 
Raooao  of  June  5. 1985. 
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COACH  AL  ANOKLO  OP  THE 
FIGHTINO  FRAMKFORD  FIO- 
NEERS 


HON.ROBEKTA.BORSia 


or  fonaTLTunA 
nf  THB  HOUU  OF  SSmSBT 
Wedneaihw.  June  12. 199S 
•  Mr.  BORSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  riae  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Al  Angelo,  for  his 
20  (Uitlncuiahed  and  hifljily  miocenful 
years  aa  ooach  of  the  football  team  at 
my  alma  mater.  Ftankford  Hia^ 
SehooL 

Al  Angleo  first  dintlngiilnhed  himaelf 
aa  a  standout  jflayer  od  two  of  FTank- 
tord  High's  Public  League  footbaU  tit- 
lists.  He  left  to  earn  his  degree  from 
West  Chester  Teachers  College,  then 
returned  to  Ftankf ord  as  an  assistant 
to  his  old  coach.  Odie  Surrldk.  In  1965 
he  succeeded  Suzrlck.  and  has  since 
upheld  the  school's  long  winning  tra- 
diticm. 

Coach  Angelo  has  guided  the  n«nk- 
ford  Pioneers  through  30  seasons  on 
the  gridiron.  In  that  span  his  teams 
have  amassed  172  wins  and  surren- 
dered Just  39  losses  and  5  ties.  They 
w(m  a  city  tiUe.  9  public  league  titles 
and  14  divlaional  titles.  They  became 
one  of  the  Indiqnitable  dynasties  of 
hiita  sdiool  f  ootball  in  Philadelphia. 

Yet.  I  pay  tribute  to  Al  Angelo  for 
more  than  Just  the  records  that  his 
teams  pOed  up;  for  he  always  taught 
his  players  that  how  you  win  is  as  im- 
portant as  whether  you  win.  Indeed, 
he  has  piovlded  than  with  the  best  of 
examples  of  conduct,  both  on  field  and 
off.  In  the  generoet^  and  concern  for 
others  which  have  always  character- 
iiedhim. 

It  is  aniroiHiate  that  we  recognize 
Coach  Angelo  now.  as  he  closes  out  his 
legacy  on  the  playtaig  field.  He  leaves  a 
record  of  success  worthy  of  the  best 
any  young  coach  might  hope  for,  but 
he  leaves  as  well  a  lasting,  and  richly 
deserved,  reputation  for  caring  for  the 
people  around  him.  He  has  earned  the 
Mbute  of  his  peers,  his  players  and 
fans,  and  I  am  proud  to  add  my  voice 
to  theirs.* 


COMMUNITY  SERVICE  AWARDS 


HON.  1ED  WEISS 

ormwTCMK 

nr  THB  HOUSS  OP  RKPRKSBIITATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  constituents  in  the 
northeast  Bronx  today  In  honoring 
Detective  Leroy  Swinney,  and  Police 
Officers   James   Cheattuun   and   Ru- 


dolpli  V.  Edwards  of  the  New  Yoric 
City  Housing  Authority  Police  Depart- 
who  are  recdving  community 
awards  qMmsored  by  the  Eden- 
Hill  Neighborhood  Center. 


in    maUiig 

northeast 

live.* 


ive  Swinney  is  a  15-year  veter- 
an •f  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Poli«e  Department.  In  April,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  housing  police  depart- 
ment detective  bureau.  To  date,  he  has 
effected  approximately  200  arrests  of 
criminals  who  were  preying  on  tenants 
within  public  housing  projects  in  the 
nortii  Bronx.  In  1984,  Detective  Swin- 
ney inade  42  arrests  for  serious  crimes. 
Dur^  that  year,  he  was  selected  "De- 
tect%e  of  the  Month"  seven  times  by 
his  Supervisor.  Detective  Swinney  lias 
also  received  more  than  20  commend*- 
tionv  for  meritorious  and  excellent 
poliaeduty. 

Police  Officer  Cheatham  has  been 
with!  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Police  Department  for  11  years.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  department's  de- 
tective bureau  on  August  30.  1984. 
Since  hjs  assignment.  Officer 
Cheatham  has  been  elected  "Detective 
of  tbe  Month"  five  times  and  has  re- 
ceived 12  commendations  for  sovlces 
rendered  to  tenants  residing  withtai 
the  bousing  authority. 

§!  Officer  Edwards  is  a  23-year 
of  the  New  York  City  Housing 
Ity  Police  Department.  As  a 
community  officer,  he  has 
worthed  very  closely  with  the  Tenants 
Assobiation  of  Edenwald  and  Bayches- 
ter  Houses.  He  Is  also  director  of  the 
Edeawald-Oun  Hill  and  Baychester 
Houses  Community  Centers.  His  in- 
volvement has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  success  in  correctJng  and  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  in  the  communi- 
ty, m  March  1983.  Officer  Edwards  re- 
ceived the  New  York  Telephone  Com- 
pany Award  for  outstanding  c(nnmuni- 
ty  services.  He  has  also  received  nu- 
merous commendations  for  exceUent 
atteiidance  and  punctuality.  Ab  a  field 
trailing  officer,  he  stresses  the  Impor- 
tant of  community  relations  and  in- 
volvement to  new  recruits. 

These  three  officers  are  being  hon- 
ored for  their  tireless  efforts,  devotion 
and  contributions  to  the  commimity. 
Their  high  moral  integrity,  enthusi- 
asm, and  imselfiah  dedication  has  won 
the  love  and  affection  of  the  residents 
of  tbe  community. 

I  Irish  to  congratulate  them  and  am 
hapt>y  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
report  their  good  works  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  commend  Detective  Swin- 
ney. and  Police  Officers  Cheatham 
and  Edwards  for  their  accompllsh- 
meqts  and  for  their  continued  efforts 
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the    community    in    the 
Bronx   a   better   place   to 


INCOME  DEPENDENT  EDUCA- 

TION i  ^aSSerTASCE  act  of  1985 


31  HiOMAS  L  PET1U 
opwuooasni 
HOU8I  OF  IXPIBSBIITATIVB 
W^neaday.  June  12. 1985 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
HJl.  2733.  the  Income- 
Education  Assistance  Act 
of  1985.  fbia  legislation  would  estab- 
lish a  Aiptdemental  Student  Loan 
Program  th^  would  entail  little  or  no 
taxpayer  subsidies. 
IDEA  i^ould  be  an  important  source 
ital  to  students— particular- 
graduate  school— in  a  time 
education  costs.  Annual 
amounts  under  IDEA  vary 
inctane  of  borrowers.  Bor- 
higher  incomes  reflect 
on  their  investments  in 
would  share  part  of  those 
returns  ^th  all  IDEA  borrowers  by 
paying  higher  effective  interest  rates 
on  their  loans,  thereby  funding  lower 
effective  rates  paid .  by  the  lower 
income  borrowers. 

There  are  subsidies  in  IDEA,  but 
they  woifld  be  targeted  to  those  who 
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standard 
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fnnn  educational  debt  bur- 

with  low  postachool  in- 

lese  subsidies  are  related  to 

and  their  cost  is  covered 

a  premium  above  the 

lEA  interest  rates  on  loans 

ose  with  high  postschool  in- 

Ite  the  high-income  premi- 

lest  effective  interest  rate 

IDEA  loans  would  be  less 

unsecured  personal  loans 

market.  Thus,  those 

high  future  incomes 


would  not  be  discouraged  from  partici- 
pating. 

Higher]  education  represents  in  part 
consumption;  an  education  yields  per- 
sonal stttBfaction  and  a  higher  quality 
of  life  fof  the  student.  Yet  education 
also  repfesents  an  investment.  Stu- 
dents are  investing  in  human  ci^ital. 
and  they  expect  returns  on  their  in- 
vestmentf  in  the  form  of  higher  future 
incomes.  [This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  graduate  education,  the  fi- 
nancing 6f  which  is  the  primary,  but 
not  exdinye.  focus  of  IDEA. 

Under  |DEA.  the  Government  badu 
such  inviestments  In  human  capital 
and  in  exchange  receives  a  participat- 
ing interest  in  the  returns  to  ttiat  cap- 
ItaL  In  effect,  students  borrow  agidnst 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statftnents  or  intertions  wliicb  are  not  ^wlcen  by  tbe  ;  kfembcr  on  the  floor 
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their  future  income  streams.  On  an  in- 
dividual basis,  students  cannot  finance 
education  this  way  because  they 
cannot  pledge  their  human  capital  as 
collateral  and  each  individiuQ  cannot 
guarantee  a  particular  level  of  return 
on  his  or  her  investment.  But  collec- 
tively financing  education  loans  on  the 
basis  of  pooled  risk  and  return  on  in- 
vestments can  be  a  soimd  governmen- 
tal approach  to  student  aid.  Tbe  spe- 
cifics of  the  IDEA  Program  take  that 
sound  approach  from  theory  to  prac- 
tice. 

IDEA  allows  a  student  to  borrow  up 
to  $2,500  for  a  first  year  of  undergrad- 
uate education.  $3,500  for  a  second 
year,  $5,000  for  subsequent  years,  and 
$10,000  per  year  for  graduate  educa- 
tion—or the  cost  of  attendance,  which- 
ever Is  less.  There  is  a  lifetime  limit  of 
$40,000.  Borrowing  under  other  title 
IV  student  loan  programs  would  count 
against  IDEA  annual  and  lifetime 
limits.  Most  undergraduates  eligible 
for  GSL  loans  would  probably  choose 
the  subsidized  rates  of  GSL  rather 
than  the  Income-dependent  rates  of 
IDEA  At  the  graduate  level.  IDEIA 
borrowing  limits  are  twice  those  of 
GSL  so  past  and  current  GSL  borrow- 
ers as  weU  as  those  not  eligible  for 
GSL  loans  should  find  IDEA  an  at- 
tractive source  of  loan  coital. 

A  student  applies  for  an  IDEA  loan 
through  his  school,  and  the  school 
sends  machine-readable  lists  of  i4>pli- 
cants  to  the  Department  of  Education. 
For  new  borrowers.  DOE  would  estab- 
lish computerised  accounts  by  taxpay- 
er identification  number.  Interest  is 
charged  on  the  outstanding  balance  of 
each  account  annually  at  the  average 
91-day  T-bill  rate  for  the  year  plus  2 
percent.  An  annual  statement  is 
mailed  to  the  borrower  informing  him 
of  the  status  of  his  obligations. 

Upon  leaving  school  and  entering  re- 
payment, borrowers  determine  their 
annual  repayment  amounts  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  filing  of  their  indi- 
vidual income  tax  returns.  The  proce- 
dure would  be  similar  to  that  used  by 
self-employed  individuals  who  pay 
Social  Security  taxes  throiigh  the  IRS. 
IDEA  loan  collection  will  be  just  a  one 
line/one  form  addition  to  something 
that  IRS  already  does.  Although  the 
IDEA  bill  uses  the  IRS  for  collection 
of  repajrments.  with  less  efficiency 
this  could  also  be  done,  using  verified 
form  1040  information,  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  SLttA,  or  even  the 
whole  SLMA-Sta^  guarantee  agency 
structure. 

Various  tax  preference  items  are 
added  to  adjusted  gross  income  as  cur- 
rently defined  in  the  Tax  Code.  A 
simple  chart  with  income  on  one  axis 
and  account  balances  on  the  other  in- 
dicates the  amount  or  repayment  due. 
IDEA  payments  will  have  the  same 
status  as  personal  income  taxes  due, 
and  are  payable  through  estimated  tax 
payments   or   additional   withholding 
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from  wages.  As  is  currently  the  case, 
borrowers  would  be  subject  to  no  pen- 
alties for  underpayment  of  taxes  due. 
including  IDEA  payments,  as  long  as 
they  have  withlield  at  least  as  much  as 
their  tax  liability  the  previous  year  or 
at  least  85  percent  of  the  amount  owed 
in  the  current  year.  The  IRS  would 
have  the  authority  to  collect  delin- 
quent IDEA  payments.  This  collectlim 
mechanism  wHI  reduce  default  rates 
by  making  avoidance  of  payment  more 
difficult.  The  income-adjusted  pay- 
ments that  require  smaller  annual 
payments  for  lower  income  borrowers 
wm  also  reduce  defaults. 

There  is  a  separate  IDEA  repayment 
chart  for  each  class  of  taxpayer,  that 
is.  single.  Joint  return,  and  so  forth.  A 
student  borrower  would  know  what  his 
annual  repayment  obligation  will  be 
for  any  given  combination  of  account 
balance  and  future  incmne  leveL 
Therefore,  creditors  would  be  able  to 
adjust  their  estimates  of  diq?osable 
income  for  the  purpose  of  twiMny 
auto  loans,  mortgages,  or  other  exten- 
sions of  credit.  Uncertainly  over  educa- 
tional debt  burden  would  not  deter 
other  lending. 

The  charts  are  based  on  an  assumed 
average  interest  rate  of  10  percent  and 
a  base  amortization  period  of  12  years 
at  an  income  of  between  $26,150  and 
$31,450  for  single  people  and  $32,550 
and  $40,500  for  Joint  returns.  Thus, 
people  in  those  income  ranges  wiU  pay 
off  their  loans  in  about  12  years  if  the 
interest  actually  charged  to  their  ac- 
counts; that  is.  T-bm  plus  2  percent, 
aveages  10  percent  per  year.  The 
actual  payment  at  the  above  income 
levels  is  $1,468  per  $10,000  of  account 
balance.  As  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing charts,  lines  1  and  2  the  annual 
payment  per  $10,000  of  account  bal- 
ance at  any  other  income  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  $1,468  by  the 
progressivity  factor  for  that  income 
leveL  The  progressivity  factors,  rang- 
ing from  0.429  to  1.5,  are  derived  from 
ratios  of  poet-1983  marginal  tax  rates 
for  different  categories  of  taxpayers. 
Thus  the  progressivity  inherent  in  the 
IDEA  annual  repayment  formula  is 
based  on  that  found  in  ordinary 
income  tax  rate  schedules. 

Several  other  principles  govern  re- 
payment. First,  no  one  is  charged 
more  than  15  jDercent  of  income  in  any 
year.  Second,  borrowers  are  excused 
from  all  further  obligation  when  they 
have  paid  off  their  loans  at  the  stand- 
ard interest  rates;  that  is,  T-bill  plus  2 
percent,  or  upon  death,  disability,  or 
the  completion  of  25  years  of  repay- 
ment. Everyone  must  make  the  annual 
payment  reqiiired  for  his  income  level 
for  at  least  12  years  unless  the  loan 
has  been  repaid  earlier  at  the  standard 
T-bill  plus  2  percent  interest  rates, 
plus  an  additional  2M  percent. 

The  basic  elements  of  the  repay- 
ment system,  then,  are:  First,  annual 
repayment  amounts  that  are  progres- 
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sive  with  respect  to  income  and  direct- 
ly related  to  individual  borrowing  his- 
tory; second,  standard  interest  rates  of 
T-bill  pliis  2  pCToent;  third,  a  I2-3rear 
minimum  repajrmoit  period  modified 
by  a  buyout  interest  rate  of  2%  per- 
cent over  the  standard  rate;  fourth,  a 
15  percent  of  income  ci4>  on  annual 
payment  obligations;  and  fifth,  for- 
giveness of  remaining  debt  after  a  25- 
year  maTimum  repayment  period.  To- 
gether, these  elements  inxxtuoe  a 
system  in  which  borrowers  face  an 
income-dq>endent  sliding  scale  of  ef- 
fective interest  rate  charges  on  their 
IDEA  obligations. 

Since  IDEA  loan  repayments  are  di- 
rectly related  to  ability  to  pay,  the 
system  is  extremely  flexible.  It  auto- 
matically reschedules  loans  in  the 
event  of  unemployment,  career 
changes,  periods  of  chfld  care,  or  other 
causes  of  income  fluctuation.  It  offos 
protection  to  the  person  who  might 
hesitate  to  pursue  a  degree  because 
she  is  unsure  that  her  educathm  in- 
vestment wiU  pay  off.  It  also  enables 
an  expensively  educated  person  to 
choose  a  low-paying  Job  for  a  short 
time  or  permanently  without  undue 
hardship.  For  example,  a  young  doctor 
could  choose  to  practice  community 
medicine  in  a  poor  rural  area  without 
having  his  education  debts  push  him 
into  a  suburban  specialty  practice. 

A  logical  way  to  finance  a  isogram 
like  IDEA,  whose  returns  are  delayed 
but  secure,  is  through  the  sale  of  fed- 
erally guaranteed  bcmds.  The  IDEA 
pnwosal  uses  the  Dojartment  of  Edu- 
cation and  State  guarantee  agencies 
backed  \io  by  the  Student  Loan  Mar- 
keting Agency  [ST .MA]  to  collect  loan 
request  estimates  from  schools,  sell 
the  bonds,  and  channel  the  proiseeds 
to  students  through  their  schools.  The 
general  form  of  these  braids  would  be 
specified  by  the  Treasury.  I  believe 
that  zero-coupon  bonds  sold  at  their 
discounted  value  and  requiring  no 
annual  interest  payments  to  bondhold- 
ers would  be  an  appropriate  financing 
vehicle.  The  bonds  would  be  repaid 
upon  matiirity  from  the  IDEA  loan 
trust  fimd.  The  trust  fimd  will  grow  as 
borrowers'  annual  payments  are  chan- 
neled into  it.  When  the  initial  zero- 
coupon  bonds  onne  due,  the  trust 
fund  could  pay  them  off. 

The  scale  of  these  bcmds  would  not 
affect  the  capital  maricets  unless  total 
investment  in  higher  education  were 
increased  by  the  program  itself  or  the 
program  increases  other  consumption 
and  reduces  savings.  Higher  education 
is  primarily  a  cmiital  investment  in 
terms  of  the  sources  of  funds  used  to 
finance  it.  If  the  education  financed 
by  IDEA  were  not  paid  for  with  IDEA 
bonds,  the  capital  would  come  from 
other  sources,  either  governmental  ap- 
propriations, personal  sayings,  or  pri- 
vate lending  institutions. 
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The  IDEA  procrain  should  not  re- 
qiiire  significuit  genenl  revenue  sub- 
sidles.  In  the  first  place,  the  standard 
interest  rate  charged  to  borrowers— T- 
bill  plus  2  percent— should  cover  the 
average  cost  of  capital  to  the  program, 
depending  on  the  maturities  of  IDEA 
bonds  and  the  average  yield  spread  be- 
tween these  instruments  and  T-bills.  A 
cash  flow  analysis  of  the  IDEA  demon- 
strates that  the  longest  IDEA  bond 
maturities  necessary  would  be  8  or  9 
years. 

Second,  as  repayments  are  future 
income  tax  obligations,  losses  due  to 
bankruptcy  or  default  should  be  negli- 
gible. There  is  also  less  cause  for  de- 
fault since  payment  burdens  decrease 
automatically  with  any  decline  in 
income. 

Third,  the  higher  effective  interest 
rates  charged  higher  Income  borrow- 
ers offset  the  forgiveness  provisions 
that  effectively  reduce  interest  rates 
paid  by  lowest  income  borrowers.  Be- 
cause IDEA  borrowing  will  be  primari- 
ly at  the  graduate-student  level,  the 
incomes  of  IDEA  borrowers  as  a  group 
would  be  higher  than  those  of  the  gen- 
eral, or  even  the  college-educated  pop- 
ulation. In  fact,  there  should  be  more 
premium  interest  payers  than  subsi- 
dized borrowers,  crmtlng  extra  returus 
to  the  trust  fund  to  defray  administra- 
tive expense.  IDEA  does  cap  the  effec- 
tive interest  rate  faced  by  high-income 
borrowers  at  a  level  that  Is  below  that 
which  they  would  pay  on  a  commercial 
loan.  Therefore,  the  modestly  higher 
effective  interest  rates  faced  by  those 
who  anticipate  higher  postschool  in- 
comes should  not  discourage  them 
from  electing  the  IDEA  option. 

Participation  by  future  high-income 
earners  is  encouraged  by  the  absence 
of  any  means  test  in  the  IDEA  pro- 
gram. Students  from  higher  Income 
families  tend  to  have  higher  than  av- 
erage incomes  once  they  Join  the  work 
force.  Under  IDEA,  they  will,  on  aver- 
age, pay  higher  than  average  effective 
interest  rates  and  allow  IDEA  to 
better  cross-subsidize  borrowers  with 
low  incomes.  The  lack  of  a  means  test 
also  simplifies  administration  of 
IDEA. 

The  subsidies  inconx>rated  in  IDEA 
are  carefully  controlled.  The  T-bill 
plus  2-percent  interest  rate  charged  on 
IDEA  loans  makes  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  of  noneduca- 
tional  investments  or  purchases  im- 
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likely.  All  borrowers  make  at  least  a 
minimum  annual  payment.  Very  few 
wUl  qualify  for  foivlveness  of  any 
idea!  loan  principal,  although  their 
effective  interest  rates  may  be  below 
T-bill  jplus  2-percent.  For  single,  tax- 
payers, even  $15,000  earners  with  max- 
imumjaooount  balances  up  to  $23,332 
pay  OB  their  loans  in  19  years  at  8  per- 
cent—if 8  percent  is  the  T-bill  plus  2- 
percent  rate  over  that  period— and  wlU 
have  paid  effective  interest  of  9.25  per- 
cent at,  the  end  of  25  years— if  the  T- 
bill  pins  2-percent  rate  has  been  above 
9.25  percent— at  which  time  remaining 
idea!  debt  would  be  canceled.  At 
$30,001)  income,  the  muTimnm  annual 
paymAit  of  $4,500  wiU  amortize  a 
$31,510  balance  over  12  years  at  10- 
percei|t  Interest  and  cover  10-percent 
interegt  payments  on  up  to  a  $46,000 
loan  balance.  The  15-percent  of 
income  cap  on  annual  i>ayments  would 
not  rfsult  in  much  subsidy  at  this 
level— only  automatic  rescheduling 
and  ektension  of  repayment  obliga- 
tions. Even  at  a  $10,000  income,  the 
annual  payment  of  $798  on  a  $10,000 
account  balance  results  in  an  effective 
interest  rate  of  6.28  percent  over  25 
years;  only  when  the  account  balance 
exceeds  $18,797  at  this  income  level 
does  t^e  subsidy  further  reduce  the  in- 
terest rate.  IDEA  does  not  give  anyone 
a  free  ride,  only  an  easier,  custom-tai- 
lored one  that  recognizes  ability  to 
pay  for  Government-supplied  ci4>ital. 

Of  course,  a  major  influence  on  the 
balance  of  IDEIA  will  be  the  average 
levels  of  interest  rates  in  the  economy 
over  t^e  long  term.  Here  again,  IDEA 
employ  a  conservative  assumption  in 
basing  the  repayment  tables  on  an  as- 
sumed average  interest  rate  of  10  per- 
cent. This  rate  implies  91-day  T-bill 
rates  of  8  percent.  This  is  consistent 
with  current  economic  projections.  In 
historical  terms,  8  percent  is  a  high 
leveL  If  91 -day  bills  average  8  percent 
over  the  next  25  years,  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  been  doing  a  very  poor 
Job  oil  managing  the  economy.  If  T- 
bills  atrerage  a  point  or  two  less,  bor- 
rowenf  accounts  wlU  be  charged  only 
8-  or  fl|-percent  interest,  and  borrowers 
will  r^ay  their  loans  in  shorter  peri- 
ods of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  T- 
bills  go  over  12  percent,  few  borrowers 
will  rqiay  at  the  actual  cost  of  IDEA 
loan  oapltal.  since  no  more  than  14- 
perceiit  interest  can  be  charged  to  bor- 
roweri"  accounts— the  same  limit  that 
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the  ALAS  and  PLUS  pro- 
extent,  borrowers  are 
nmaway  inflation 
'en  will  retain  an  inter- 
IDIIA  unsubsidized  by 
supporting!  responsible  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary pollc^.  In  general,  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  IDEA  borrowers  will 
nvp  the  rewards  of  reasonable  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation. 

IDEA  pitvides  for  consolidation  of 
other  title  IV  student  loans,  including 
OSL's  and  NDSL's.  This  provision 
allows  bOBowers  under  those  pro- 
grams, at  their  option,  to  convert  their 
other  loani  into  IDEA  loans  in  order 
to  receive  jIDEA's  extended  payment 
terms  and  15  percent  of  income  annual 
payment  ceilhig.  This  voluntary  deci- 
sion would  involve  a  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terest subsidies  of  other  loan  programs 
but  a  reward  of  more  manageable 
annual  pajvnents.  The  potential  bonus 
nunent  would  be  a  recap- 
elimination  of  Its  obllga- 
Idize  the  converted  loans, 
carefully  crafted  proposal 
it  a  pressing  need  for  addi- 
tional higher  education  financing  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  It  is  open  to 
!ly  flexible,  and  targets  as- 
Itably  to  those  who  most 
le  amount  that  they  need 

^may  vppeax  complicated  in 

its  statutory  form,  the  complex  provi- 
sions create  a  relatively  simple  pro- 
gram fromithe  standpoint  of  both  in- 
dividual borrowers  and  the  agencies 
that  would  jadminister  IDEA. 

I  urge  a|y  colleagues  to  give  IDEA 
serious  consideration,  both  in  its  cur- 
rent form,  and  as  a  f ramewoiic  for  in- 
tegrating other  higher  education  fi- 
nancial astistance  programs.  IDEA'S 
progressive  repayment  scheme  does 
not  requirejthe  use  of  an  unsubsidized 
T-biU  plus  0-percent  interest  rate;  any 
other  ratel  could  also  be  used  as  a 
means  of  directing  larger  or  smaller 
subsidies  io  those  with  greater  or 
lesser  need.  Fellowships,  grants,  for- 
giveness provisions,  or  other  tech- 
niques could  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  IDEA|  The  targeted  subsidies  of 
IDEA  offer  savings  relative  to  a  flat 
subsidized  rate  that  ignores  future 
earnings,  ahd  that  savings  could  help 
fund  other  student  assistance  mecha- 
nisms. 

Mr.  Spea|cer,  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  poifit  a  chart  of  IDEA  repay- 
ment inf oration. 
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REPEAL  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
DOLLAR  CHECK-OFF:  A  POOR 
IDEA 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

or  WASHXHOTOll 
nf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12.  1985 


•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elec- 
tions, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
completely  and  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  proposal  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  plan  that  would  eliminate 
the  Presidential  dollar  checkoff. 

The  checkoff  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  financing  system  for  Presidential 
elections.  This  current  method  of 
funding  Presidential  elections  has 
been  in  place  for  the  last  several  elec- 
tion cycles;  overall  it  has  worked  re- 
markably well.  It  was  developed,  as 
the  House  report  noted  in  1974,  out  of 
the  "unhappy  experiences  of  the  1972 
Presidential  campaign  which  served  to 
underscore  the  dangers  of  spiraling 
campaign  expenditures  and  the  influ- 
ence of  excessive  private  contribu- 
tions." Subsequent  to  those  "unhappy 
experiences,"  the  elections  of  1976, 
1980,  and  1984  all  have  been  supported 
by  the  dollar  checkoff. 

As  a  consequence  of  public  financing 
we  have  had  three  Presidential  elec- 
tions free  of  the  financial  abuses  re- 
vealed during  the  Watergate  hearings. 
Public  financing  has  restored  badly 


needed  public  confidence  in  our  Presi- 
dential election  system.  Are  we  really 
prepared  to  risk  a  retiun  to  the  abuses 
of  the  past  for  the  indeterminable 
benefit  of  a  tax  form  that  is  one  line 
shorter? 

The  checkoff  is  both  fundamental 
and  essential  to  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  the  current  Presidential  election 
financing  sjrstem.  In  addition  to  en- 
hancing the  integrity  of  the  electoral 
process,  it  has  helped  to  limit  the 
growth  of  campaign  spending  in  the 
Presidential  election.  Between  1976 
and  1984.  spending  by  congressional 
candidates  grew  from  $115.4  million  to 
$374.1  million,  a  three-fold  increase. 
Over  that  same  period,  spending  by 
Presidential  candidates  rose  from 
$117.6  million  to  $201.0  million.  Just 
slightly  more  than  double. 

If  the  checkoff  were  eliminated,  the 
only  way  we  could  continue  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  financing  system 
would  be  through  direct  appropria- 
tions. Failure  to  appropriate  the  funds 
would,  in  effect.  Idll  the  program, 
which  is  almost  certainly  the  Presi- 
dent's intention.  When  asked  whether 
the  administration  was  trying  to  elimi- 
nate public  financing,  Larry  Speakes 
was  quoted  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  as 
sajTlng  the  President  "would  opiMse 
such  an  approprUition."  Even  if  bipar- 
tisan appropriations  were  forthcom- 
ing, and  were  not  vetoed,  among  the 
many  disadvantages  to  such  an  ap- 
proach is  the  fact  that,  unlike  the 


checkoff,  it  would  be  involuntary 
rather  than  voluntary.  The  amount  of 
money  in  the  fund  presently  is  limited 
to  the  number  of  individual  citizens 
who  are  each  willing  to  designate  $1  to 
it. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
checkoff  is  voluntary  so  far  as  each 
taxpayer  is  concerned,  it  is  also  volun- 
tary for  the  Presidential  candidates. 
Any  candidate  who  opposes  the 
system,  or  who  does  not  wish  to  be 
bound  by  the  spending  limits,  has 
every  right  to  choose  not  to  partici- 
pate—and, in  fact,  not  all  candidates 
have.  Most  candidates  have  participat- 
ed in  the  system,  however,  and  one  has 
even  accepted  public  funding  in  each 
of  the  three  elections  for  which  it  has 
been  available;  namely.  President 
Ronald  Reagan. 

Repeal  of  the  checkoff  does  little  or 
nothing  for  tax  reform.  It  would  not 
affect  any  individual's  tax  IlabiUty;  it 
would  not  close  any  loopholes;  it 
would  not  make  the  tax  system  sim- 
pler, it  would  not  alleviate  any  present 
compliance  problems.  The  best  reason 
the  President  can  suggest  for  eliminat- 
ing it  is  that  the  single  line  it  requires 
on  the  income  tax  form  is  "a  source  of 
confusion." 

On  the  other  hand,  while  repeal  of 
the  checkoff  would  gain  litle  or  noth- 
ing for  tax  reform,  it  would  completely 
undermine  a  major  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral election  campaign  law. 
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And  while  I  penonally  oppose  repeal 
of  the  cheAoff.  if  there  were  some 
resKm  to  conaider  its  repeal,  it  is  cm- 
dally  importmnt  that  it  be  done  with 
the  elements  of  the  present  election 
law  examined  on  their  own  merits  and, 
if  necessary,  replaced  by  viable  alter- 
natives—rather than  simply  eliminat- 
ed haphaiardly.  Our  present  campaign 
finance  structure  should  not  be  fund- 
mentally  altered  by  a  one-page  after- 
thought buried  in  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  an  administration's  tax  pro- 
posaL 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  dollar  chedioff  as  a  keystone  in 
our  present  election  law.  I  strongly 
oppose  any  effort  to  repeal  it.« 


A  PATRIOTIC  PLEDGE  TO 
AMERICA 


HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

ni  TBS  Hovss  or  kxfbxsxhtattvxs 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Spealier.  it  is 
with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I 
submit  for  the  Cohobxssiohal  Rcoohd 
the  winning  Montana  entry  in  the 
VFW-Ladies  Auxiliary  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy Scrlptwritlng  Contest 

Stacy  Farmer,  a  17-year-old  graduate 
of  Billings  Senior  High  in  Billings, 
MT.  has  written  a  dynamic  "Pledge  To 
America."  In  an  articulate,  eloquent 
article.  Stacy  outlines  What  we  all 
must  do  to  maintain  this  country's 
greatness  and  freedom. 

I  urge  all  my  ccdleagues  to  read  this 
patriotic  pledge  from  a  talented  young 
Montanan. 

Mt  Pudmb  to  Amxuca 

Amerlc*— •  bMtion  of  peace  In  a  trubxilent 
world,  a  refuge  for  the  suppreaBed.  a  bread- 
basket for  the  hungry  *  *  *. 

Amerlea,  my  home,  ia  a  flower  among  na- 
ttoaa,  planted  with  aeeda  of  liberty;  offering 
hope  and  opportunity  to  people  of  all  na- 
tions; a  country  founded  in  brotherhood 
and  nurtured  in  the  Mood  of  thoae  who 
bave  died  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Ita  roota  lie  in  the  dlvenity  of  Ita  people— 
their  cuitams,  morala,  and  Ideala.  Tlie  great- 
neaa  of  Its  leaden  that  f  oned  liberty  out  of 
tynnny— a  rare  group  of  men  and  women 
who  fought  In  our  army  and  other*  who 
bave  done  equally  patriotic  service  with 
their  tongues  and  pens;  a  heritage  which  en- 
dures and  extendi  into  the  future. 

Ita  stalk,  wlilch  supports  this  repuUic,  la 
ita  democratic  government— the  freedom  of 
choice  to  choose  and  remove  our  leaders.  As 
Thomas  Jeffenon  said,  "a  govenmient 
whose  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed." 

The  leaves  are  the  institutions  that  make 
the  nation  great;  schools,  churches,  char- 
ities, arts,  hospitals,  courts,  banks,  unions, 
and  buslnesMs.  These  institutions  provide 
our  dtisens  with  the  liighest  messure  of 
life.  lfl)erty  and  hanplness. 

The  blossom  Is  our  flag  which  ever  wavea 
to  remind  us  of  s^iat  this  nation  stands  for, 
causing  my  heart  to  swell  with  pride  that  I 
should  be  so  lucky  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  banner  nearly 
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aevered  by  a  ClvQ  War,  Init  In  the  tvMt  of 
Justice  isnd  equality,  held  true.  A  symbol  to 
the  wikrU  of  a  people  wlio  bave  struggled 
snd  stilved  for  freedom  and  peace. 

But  k  flower  ao  beautiful  is  not  without 
the  need  of  thorns  to  shield  us  from  our  en- 
emies, to  protect  our  resources  and  to 
defend  the  ideals  and  freedoms  we  hold  so 
dear. 

It  Is  aiy  pledge  to  upludd  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  t7nited  States  snd  defend  this  nation 
against  those  from  without  snd  within  our 
borders  who  would  destroy  the  fundamen- 
tals oft  liberty  upon  wlilch  our  nation  was 

in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
«ma11enable  rights"  snd  smong 
chU  "the  pursuit  of  hspptaiess".  I 
wluktever  means  are  Just  and 
to  see  that  all  dtisens.  regard- 
leir  race,  color,  or  creed,  may  enjoy 
security,  equality  and  liappineas. 

I  prcinlse  to  support  the  Institutions  that 
provide  for  the  needa  of  the  people.  I  will 
devote  jmy  attenUm  to  relieve  hunger  and 
suf  f  eriag  in  the  world. 

I  vow  to  protect  our  resources,  both  natu- 
ral aa$  bimum  for  our  present  and  our 
future. 

It  is  my  duty  to  defend  the  rights  of  sll 
dtisens,  whether  I  sgree  or  dlssgree  with 
their  (Allooophy. 

I  deocate  myself  to  forever  upholding  the 
prindnes  snd  ideals  of  ttie  United  States  of 
Amerkm  and  cultivating  this  beautiful 
flower  that  it  might  forever  bloom. 

It  is  my  fervent  wish  that  all  dtisens 
would  |oin  with  me  in  my  pledge  to  Amer- 


THE  I  SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THB  BESSEMER  CROATION 
CLUB  OF  LAWRENCE  COX7NTY, 
PA 


or 


•  Mr 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  nmfSTLVAifu 

HOtJSK  or  BXPRXSKKTATTVCS 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 


KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
recognize  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bessemer  Croation  Club  of  Lawrence 
Counttr.  Pa. 

Thefdub  started  as  a  dream  in  1922 
at  a  irieeting  of  Lodge  309  of  the  Croa- 
tion fraternal  Union,  the  Bessemer 
Club'^  ancestral  organization,  and  it 
toolt  13  yean  of  fundralslng  to  accom- 
plish It's  goal:  on  June  18,  1935,  the 
Bessegier  Croation  Club  was  incorpo- 
rated. 

Initially  operating  out  of  a  member's 
home,  the  club  served  as  a  community 
center  for  the  numerous  immigrants 
'ugoslavia  who  came  to  America 
in  the  quarries  and  brickyards 
sr.  The  club  also  served  im- 
from  Poland.  Slovenia, 
lovakia— the  former  segments 
Austrian-German  Empire— and 
the  region  of  Croatia,  which  no  longer 
exists  iimder  that  territorial  name. 

In  Sk)  rewarding  years,  the  Bessemer 
Croation  Club  served  as  a  true  commu- 
nity center  for  people  of  all  nationali- 
ties, however,  as  meetings  were  held 
there-T-in    the    building    bought    in 
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1936— by  l^cal  unions,  senior  dtisens, 
school  grovps  and  by  the  community 
at  large  lor  weddings,  dances,  and 
other  Joyots  gatherings. 


The 
tion  Club 
some  m< 
this  Natioi 
their  spoi 


fliers  of  the  Bessemer  Croa- 
red  in  World  War  n,  and 
!rs  were  lost  in  service  to 
Many  of  the  members  met 
at  the  dub,  where  700  at- 
tended danices  in  the  1960's. 

The  founding  memliers  of  the  1922 
building  dommittee  fund  were  M. 
Blah.  M.  Fabyanchich,  L.  Vlah,  V. 
Kaldc.  D.  JurlMna,  E.  Bobic,  J.  Tardas 
and  J.  Ropar. 

Today,  the  dub  employs  18  people 
and  is  a  sesponsible  member  of  the 
Lawrence  County  Community,  donat- 
ing to  wortgiy  causes  and  providing  as- 
sistance tojthe  Bessemer  region. 

I  salute  this  fine  establishment  and 
its  50  year^  of  dtiaenship  and  service.  I 
salute  its  Will  to  continue,  surviving 
jrires,  flnandal  difficulties, 
I  experienced  by  all  orga- 
endure, 
le  Croation  Club's  leaders 
trovided  guidance  over  the 
rho  permitted  the  forward- 
Ion  of  the  dub. 
>n.  I  salute  the  Bessemer 
»'s  fine  example  for  dubs 
western  Pennsylvania,  but 


damaging 
and : 
nlzationsi 

I  salute 
who  have 
years, 
looldngea 

In  condv 
Croation  < 
not  only 


lub'i 


across  this  Kation  as  weU.« 


HOUSE  jbiNT  RESOLUTION  NO. 
1010 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

OPOOLOKADO 
m  THB  BOVSI  or  BXPRXSKIITATIVCS 

Weane$day,  June  12, 1985 


•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  Ito  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagiies  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Colorado  General  Assembly 
during  the  1986  session.  The  resolu- 
tion stronily  urges  Congress  to  take 
hnmediateluid  decisive  steps  to  reduce 
Federal  budget  def  idts. 

The  resolution  calls  Federal  defldts 
the  greatest  internal  problem  facing 
the  UJ3.  ^nomy  today,  producing 
high  real  Interest  rates,  a  deteriorat- 
ing balance  of  international  trade,  and 
diverting  «rer-increasing  portions  of 
the  Federal  budget  to  national  debt 
service.       i 

Coloradors  concern  about  out-of -con- 
trol Federal  defidts  is  not  new.  Our 
general  assembly  was  among  the  first 
State  legislatures  to  petition  Congress 
to  pass  a  balanced  budget  amendment, 
which  wofld  mandate  that  Federal 
spending  hot  exceed  revenues  except 
in  times  of]  war  or  national  emergency. 
I  was  pr^eged  to  help  lead  the 
charge  tox\  passage  of  that  balanced 
budget  pet  tion  while  serving  in  Colo- 
rado's State  Legislature  in  1978. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  State 
Senator  Ri  \y  Powers,  State  Represent- 


ative Mike 


Bird  and  the  entire  Colora- 
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do  General  Assembly  for  continuing 
Colorado's  efforts  to  force  the  Federal 
Government  to  live  within  its  means.  I 
offer  the  text  of  their  1985  resolution 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  finally 
heed  petitions  frcnn  32  State  leglslar 
tures  and  the  wishes  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  by  ap- 
proving a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

HOOSS  JOIMT  RaaOLUTIO«  No.  1010 

By  Representattvea  ILC.  Bird.  Carpenter, 
FsMts.  Armstrong.  Mclnnls.  Moore,  Alllscm. 
Artist.  Bath.  Berry,  MX.  Bird.  Bledaoe, 
Bond,  Bowen.  Brown.  Bryan.  Campbell. 
Dambman.  Ents.  Xrlckaon.  Fish.  Olllls. 
Onunpsss.  Grant.  Oreen.  Hamlin,  Heraog. 
Hover,  Hume.  Johnson.  Kirseht.  Mlnaban. 
Mutsebaugh.  Neale.  Owens.  Pankey.  Paul- 
son. Pliillps,  Reeoer,  Romero.  Sctiauer. 
Soberer,  Shoemaker,  Singer,  Taylor-little. 
Tebedo.  Trajlllo.  Underwood.  D.  Williams. 
K.  WDllama.  Younglimd.  Mielke.  and 
Wham;  also  SenaUns  R.  Powers,  AUard. 
Arnold.  Brandm.  Donley,  Durham,  Fowler, 
Heney.  Lee.  NoUe.  Rissuto.  Strickland. 
Trmylor,  Wattenberg.  WeOa,  Winkler,  Baca, 
Bishop,  Csllihan.  McCormtek,  Meiklejohn. 
and  P.  Powers. 

Whereas.  Tlie  Colorado  Oeneral  Assembly 
adopted  Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  in 
1978.  memorialising  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  psss  an  amendment  to  the 
CoDsUtutloo  of  the  United  Statea  prohibit- 
ing defidt  spending;  and 

Whereas.  Since  1978.  the  fiscal  defldts  sp- 
proved  by  Congreaa  and  by  the  Carter  and 
Reagan  administrations  ■ap  to  the  end  of 
1M5  wiU  amount  to  a  cumulative  total  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  billion  dollars,  re- 
sulting In  a  national  dtiit  now  totaUng  ap- 
proximately one  trOlloD  six  hundred  bUllon 
dollars;  and 

Wlieieaa,  Tlie  economic  effects  of  such 
Isrge  deficits  snd  resulting  Increases  of  ttie 
national  debt  are  extremely  harmful,  in- 
cluding high  real  ratea  of  Interest,  a  deterio- 
rating balance  of  trade,  and  expanding  in- 
terest payments  on  the  debt  which  make  it 
more  difficult  to  halanre  the  budget  In  the 
future;  and 

Whoess.  The  larger  fiscal  defidts  become 
snd  the  longer  tliey  persist,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  llkellbood  of  national  bankruptcy 
dtber  in  the  form  of  directly  repudiating 
the  debt  obllgaOona  of  the  United  States 
government  at  indirectly  rqwuliatlng  the 
debt  by  monetising  it  through  a  rapid  in- 
crease In  the  money  supply,  which  In  turn 
can  lead  to  hyperinflation  of  the  type  tliat 
baa  ravaged  other  oountrtes  in  the  past;  snd 

Whereas,  the  dsnger  of  IrresponsHile 
fiscal  policy  la  the  greatest  internal  problem 
fadng  the  United  Statea  econoniy  today, 
which  therefore  must  Iw  resolved  if  we  are 
to  adiieve  continued  and  sustained  econom- 
Ic  iHtMperity  snd  staliillty  with  abundant 
opportunity  for  all  our  dtisens  In  the 
future:  now  therefore. 

Be  It  Kaoived  by  Ote  Houae  of  Rettreaenta- 
Hvet  of  the  nflvnfth  aeneni  Auemblw  of 
Ote  State  of  Colondo,  the  Senate  ecfnemrring 
herein:  That  the  Congress  and  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  urged  to 
take  immediate  and  decisive  steps  to  bring 
about  a  major  decrease  in  the  projected 
1988  fiscal  year  defidt  as  part  of  a  move- 
ment toward  a  genuine  balanced  budget  by 
fiscal  year  1988,  which  steps  should  include 
sut)stantial  implementation  of  reoommenda- 
tions  in  the  Oraoe  Commlssicm  report, 
granting  a  line  Item  veto  to  the  President, 
and  lyw****"^ M»n  of  any  other  measures. 
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excepting  only  those  clearly  In  conflict  with 
our  natloaal  security  and  aorvlvaL 

CASLBBLBaO. 

Speakerofthe  Houae 
of  BepnieHtativea. 
TSD.  U  SnucKuun. 
Preaidtnt      of     the 
Senate. 
\tmMkvn  F.  Tioiisaitt. 
Chief  Oerk   of  the 
Hornet    of    Beprt- 
aentaUvea, 
Maxjokis  L.  NniLsini. 
Seentary      of      the 
Senate.^ 


HIGH  X7NEMPLOTMENT  AMONG 
MINORTTT  GROUPS 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

oeMxwToaK 
nr  THB  HOUSB  or  UFannr 
Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  OWENS.  Mr.  I^waker.  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  qjoke  about  national  un- 
employment statistics.  I  demonstrated 
that  the  natlmial  precentage  rate  for 
unemployment  is  simply  not  specific 
enough  to  dearly  demonstrate  the  un- 
employment problem  in  s<mie  reglrais 
of  this  country.  Today  I  would  like  to 
address  another  related  problem:  the 
high  unemployment  rates  among  this 
Nation's  minority  groups. 

According  to  figures  Just  released  by 
the  D^Tartment  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  seasonally  adjust- 
ed unemplojmdent  rate  for  the  dvHian 
p<Vulation  of  the  United  States  in 
March  was  7.3  percent.  This  figure 
tneaks  down  to  6.2  percent  for  white 
people.  10.2  percent  for  persons  of  His- 
panic origin,  and  a  whopping  15.2  per- 
cent for  Ua^  Americans.  A  15.2  per- 
cent unemplojmient  rate  for  black 
Americans  is  more  than  double  the  na- 
tional average.  Such  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  an  affront  to  the  12.3  mil- 
lion black  members  of  the  United 
States  labor  force  and  it  needs  to  be 
carefuUy  examined. 

For  years,  econnnists  have  consid- 
ered an  unemployment  rate  of  tram  4 
to  6  percent  to  be  full  employment.  At 
present  the  majority  of  United  States 
dtisens  are  enjoytaig  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  dose  to  this  range,  but  a 
great  number  of  Americans  are  still 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  unem- 
ployment Many  of  these  Amrrirans 
live  in  regiims  whov  unemployment  is 
signiflcsntly  higher  than  the  national 
average,  as  I  mentioned  previously.  Ac- 
cording to  the  last  census,  unemploy- 
ment in  my  district  was  3.2  percent 
above  the  national  average,  and  3.3 
percent  above  the  New  York  State  av- 
erage. These  differences  may  seem 
slight,  but  the  similarity  is  mt«i— Hiny 
For  each  perooitage  point  above  the 
full  employment  range,  the  costs  to  all 
of  American  society  are  very  substan- 
tial. Whea  large  numbers  of  Ameicans 
are  unemployed  for  long  periods  of 
time,  they  strain  the  safety  net  which 
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we  have  woiked  hard  to  establish  in 
this  country. 

During  President  Carter's  term,  the 
average  annual  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  6.4  percent.  This  figure 
is  much  better  than  we  have  seen  in 
the  past  4  years  of  Ronald  Reagan's 
administration.  The  average  unem- 
ployment rate  during  the  first  4  years 
of  Mr.  Reagan's  term  was  8.5  percent, 
definitely  quite  a  Jump  tram  the  rela- 
tively good  years  of  higher  employ- 
ment under  Jimmy  Carter.  This  differ- 
ence of  2.1  percent  has  had  a  substan- 
tial negative  effect  upon  our  Nation's 
economy  and  the  Federal  deficit. 
Economists  explain  that  unemploy- 
ment effects  the  gross  "f »**«"«'  prod- 
uct, and  the  GNP  is  directly  linked  to 
the  Federal  defidt  If  we  are  serious 
about  continuing  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  eoonomy.  we 
must  act  to  rttminatie  high  unemploy- 
ment Our  action  must  begin  where 
the  problem  is  worst  we  must  h^ 
this  Natkm's  mJnority  dtisens  find 
productive,  useful,  meaningful  em- 
ploymait« 


DISABLED  AMERICAN  VETERANS 
ORGANIZA'nON 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 


'ATIVXS 


ov  ooraacncuT 
n  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXFUn 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Coonectknt 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  congratulate  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  (nvanisa- 
tion  (DAV)  which,  after  64  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  rtissbled  veter- 
ans, has  achieved  a  membenhip  of  1 
million.  This  means  that  almost  half 
of  the  total  number  of  American  veter- 
ans who  suffer  compensalde,  senrioe- 
connected  disabilities  now  twlong  to 
the  DAV.  Few  organisations  of  any 
kind,  and  no  other  veterans'  organisar 
tions,  have  ever  recruited  such  a  high 
percentage  of  those  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

This  achievement  demonstrates  the 
strength  of  the  DAVs  commitment 
and  record  of  service  to  our  Nation's 
disabled  veterans  and  their  families. 
Currently,  there  are  980  Natloaal 
Service  Officers  Oreo's)  in  68  major 
dtles  across  the  country  who  provide 
legal  assistance,  emergency  relief,  and 
counseling  at  no  cost  to  the  veteran. 
In  the  third  congreariooal  district  of 
CiHinecticut  which  I  represent  over 
2,500  veterans  have  already  Iieen 
served  by  NSO's. 

The  DAV  also  serves  as  an  effective 
voice  in  Washington,  DC  for  promot- 
ing legislation  to  assist  disabled  veter- 
ans. Its  success  is  due  in  large  part  to 
its  extensive  grassroots  organisation. 
There  are  DAV  chapters  in  every 
State.  In  Connecticut  the  DAV  has  33 
local  chapters  with  over  13,000  active 
members.  My  congressional  district  is 
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served  by  eight  local  chapters,  five  of 
which  have  a  membership  of  more 
than  200. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
lir  congratulating  the  DAV  and  its  1 
million  members  on  this  very  special 
occasion.  I  want  to  extend  my  personal 
OHigratulations  and  thanks  for  their 
dedication  and  service  to  the  disabled 
veteran's  community  and  to  the  DAVs 
National  Service  Officers  in  my  con- 
gressional district: 

mw  aAvsH  cRAPm  ho.  si 

Commander  David  A.  Conte.  Ill  Cannon 
St..  Hamden.  CT  06514;  adjutant:  Oominlck 
Formichell*.  35  Pembroke  Rd..  Hamden.  CT 
06514:  number  of  members:  376. 

UtAmOIB  CHARBI  HO.  40 

Adjutant:  Richard  Squerl.  698  Main  St. 
Branford.  CT  06405;  number  of  members: 
103. 

mw  HAVm.  CHATTSK  MO.  2 

Commander  Henry  Sabatino.  50  Albert 
Rd..  Hamden.  CT  06514;  adjutant:  Frank 
Ambroglo.  50  Cheater  St.  New  Haven.  CT 
06513;  number  of  members:  534. 

MMITWMI-WMJJHOrORl)  CHAPmt  IIO.  6 

Commander  John  A  Smith.  340  Tumble- 
brook  Rd..  Merlden.  CT  06450;  adjutant 
Alfred  A  Hoffman.  71  Dryden  Dr..  Merlden. 
CT  06450;  number  of  members:  486. 


t  HO.  18 

Commander  Edward  lioranlec.  976  North 
St.  MUford.  CT  06460;  adjutant  Ernest  W. 
Sachs.  355  High  St..  MUford.  CT  06460; 
number  of  members:  165. 

WBT  HAVm.  CHAPRB  HO.  IS 

Commander  Jerry  PaoUIlo.  403  N.  High 
St,  East  Haven.  CT  06513;  adjutant  Mrs. 
Louise  Merlde.  130  Second  St.,  Hamden.  CT 
06514;  number  of  members:  733. 

CHAaiJS  K.  MXBXIT.  STBAIFOU)— CHAPTBI  20 

Commander  ^Hncoit  Mlkwlskl,  3580  Main 
St,  Stratford.  CT  06497;  adjutant  Peter  J. 
Wojdcki.  Jr..  35  Avon  St.  Stratford.  CT 
06497;  number  of  members:  385. 

HAIIDKH  CHAPRK  HO.  SO 

Cmnmander  Fred  A  Coles.  68  Plymouth 
St..  New  Haven.  CT  06519;  adjutant  Angelo 
Raodo.  59  Second  St..  Hamden.  CT  06514; 
number  of  members:  176.« 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  LEONARD  N. 
MISNER 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

or  HXW  TORK 
Uf  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSDTTATIVBS 

Wedneaday,  June  12, 1985 
•  hb.  DioOUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  before  this  body  today  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  Leonard  N.  Misner  on  his  re- 
tirement as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  my  hometown  of  New  Rochelle.  NT. 
Dr.  Misner.  now  61  years  of  age. 
Joined  the  New  Rochelle  school 
system  in  1953  to  become  principal  of 
the  newly  opened  George  M.  Davis, 
Jr.,  Elementary  School.  His  career  has 
since  been  long  and  distinguished.  He 
served  as  principal  for  both  the  Wash- 
ington and  Columbus  elementary 
schools.  In  1965  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools  for 
personneL 
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Dr.  Misner  became  New  Rochelle's 
superintendent  of  schools  in  March 
1980.  His  performance  has  consistently 
been  excellent.  He  is  well  suited  to  the 
critiod  task  of  educating  our  youth. 
DurlBg  Dr.  Misner's  superintendency 
the  New  Rochelle  schools  faced  nu- 
merous major  problems  and  yet  en- 
Joye<^  notable  successes.  New  Rochelle 
HighjSchool  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
best  lin  the  United  States  and  Jay 
Somitier  was  selected  as  a  national 
tead^r  of  the  year. 

Dr.;  Blisner's  outstanding  career  in 
the  field  of  education  serves  as  a  fine 
example  for  anyone  who  values  the 
great  importance  of  educating  our  Na- 
tion's young  dtlsens.  I  vjplaud  the  ac- 
complishments of  Dr.  Misner  and  wish 
him  all  the  best  for  the  future. 

Th4nk  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


FARjiiERS  DESERVE  ATTENTION 

HON.li^SYNAR 

or  OKLAHOMA 
nrlTHS  HOV8K  or  RXFRKSENTATrVKS 

WedncMday.  June  12.  1985 
•  Mri  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  bon't  believe  that  farmers  are 
facing  severe  financial  problems 
remind  me  of  the  story  about  "Doubt- 
ing Tbomas."  Thomas,  as  you  recall, 
could  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  untU  he  could  see  and  feel  it  for 
hlmsQlf. 

I  wtoder  how  many  more  tragic  sto- 
ries about  farm  failures,  suicides,  and 
the  decline  of  rural  communities  it 
will  take  for  the  impact  of  the  farm 
crisis )«  sink  in? 

Faitaers  deserve  our  attention.  To 
provide  immediate  relief,  we  can  act 
on  t$e  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy 
Refoitn  Act.  HJl.  2211,  which  I  intro- 
duced with  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee— PmtR  Rooino.  To- 
morrow the  Subcommltte  on  Monopo- 
lies and  Commercial  Law  will  marinip 
this  legislation. 

For  the  long  term.  Congress  can 
work  together  in  a  bipartisan  way  to 
come  up  with  an  agriculture  program 
that  will  give  our  farmers  a  chance  to 
compete  on  the  world  market.* 


MANDATORY  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAININO  PROGRAMS  FOR 
THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


rat 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

orifusonRi 
:  Houss  or  rcpbisditativcs 


rtFRx: 

I  Wedne$day,  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr]  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  re- 
quire |  States  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment land  training  program  for  certain 
peoplfe  participating  in  the  Food 
Stam^  Program.  However,  each  State 
will  design  its  own  program.  Those 
persons  to  be  included  in  the  employ- 
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ment  and  training  programs  are  those 
required  t  >  register  for  work  under  the 
current  re  ilrements.  A  State  wlU  be  al- 
lowed to  r  arrow  this  group  If  it  deter- 
mines thflit  application  of  such  a  re- 
quirement; is  Impracticable  because  of 
limited  work  opportunities,  remote  lo- 
cation, or  unavailability  of  dependent 
care. 

The  puipose  of  this  program  is  to 
help  certain  food  stamp  participants 
move  into jregular  employment  by  pro- 
viding tramlng  and  experlmce  and  im- 
proving the  employabillty  of  the  par- 
ticipants. It  also  allows  the  State  to  co- 
ordinate efnployment  and  training  ac- 
tivities uitder  both  the  Food  Stamp 
and  AFDCl  Programs. 

A  State, will  have  considerable  lati- 
tude in  designing  its  program.  State 
flexibility  jis  important  if  the  program 
is  to  SU(  -  -  -  - 
other 
Its  pi 
minlste: 
nershlp 
public 
gram  itse: 


.  Each  State  can  designate 
.es  to  administer  parts  of 
such  as  those  agencies  ad- 
the  Job  Training  and  Part- 
[JTPA]  programs  or  SUte 
iloyment  offices.  The  pro- 
may  encompass,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  .a  State,  Job  search  training 
and  support  programs,  such  as  Job 
finding  clvbs;  training  in  employment 
techniques;  Job  placement;  or,  other 
training  aiid  support  activities  aimed 
at  improving  the  employabillty  of  par- 
ticipants. ' 

I  urge  all  Members  to  support  this 
bill.* 


T^  CANNED  PITCH 

HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

(WOXLABOMA 

ra  THE  ]  lousx  or  bkprcssrtatzvss 


We4neaday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
month  ag^.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  in  Nicait«ua  for  2  days  with  Sena- 
tor Davh^  BoRBr.  Although  I  was 
there  for  only  36  hours,  which  certain- 
ly makes  me  no  expert,  it  is  my  under- 
standing tjhat  was  i4>proximately  six 
times  lonoer  than  the  average  stay  of 
a  visiting  Congressman. 

From  tbie  outset  of  the  trip,  which 
began  with  stops  In  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  being 
taken  on  a  guided  tour,  receiving  the 
canned  pitich  from  our  officials,  repre- 
sentatives bf  the  Contras,  ranking  offi- 
cials of  the  Sandinlsta  government, 
and  leadets  of  the  opposition  parties 
in  Nicaragiia. 

All  werejeloquent  in  explaining  their 
passlonat^y  held  positions  about  the 
strife  in  tlkat  part  of  the  world.  But  I 
kept  getttig  the  feeling  that  these 
people  were  simply  following  the  same 
script  they  had  used  time  and  time 
again  to  fihe  parade  of  Congressmen 
who  had  come  to  these  countries. 

I  llstene  I  to  them  with  the  growing 
f rustratloi  that  I  wasn't  really  getting 


r 
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the  total  picture.  Large  pieces  of  the 
puzSle  were  missing. 

In  Managua,  I  finally  decided  to  do 
what  I  would  do  in  Oklahoma  when  I 
wanted  answers.  I  went  out  on  the 
street,  accompanied  by  an  Interpreter, 
to  see  how  the  Nlcaraguans  felt  about 
their  government. 

They  were  amazingly  candid.  Of  a 
dozen  or  so  people  I  stopped  and  spoke 
to  at  a  busy  intersection,  only  one  gen- 
tleman seemed  reluctant  to  talk.  The 
others  were  outspoken  and  decidedly 
critical  of  the  Sandinlsta  government. 
One  lady  even  wanted  the  United 
States  to  Invade  and  overthrow  the 
Sandinlsta  government. 

The  reasons  they  gave  for  opposing 
the  government  ranged  from  a  lack  of 
food  to  the  conscription  of  their  sons 
into  the  army.  The  complaint  about 
the  lack  of  food  was  no  surprise  since 
staff  members  with  us  had  already 
seen  grocery  stores  with  shelves  all 
but  empty.  One  boasted  only  two 
chickens. 

The  consistent  theme  given  through- 
out my  Impromptu  man-on-the-street 
interviews  was  that  the  people  were 
ready  for  a  change  in  government. 

This  direct  contact  with  the  people 
was  a  welcome  breakthrough  in  under- 
standing how  the  Nlcaraguans  truly 
feeL 

But  there  was  still  one  piece  of  the 
puzEle  missing.  It  was  the  largest 
piece,  and  it  related  directly  to  the 
Contras.  I  had  heard  them  praised  and 
damned  by  their  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents, and  I  was  personally  very  con- 
cerned about  stories  of  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  this  rebel  army.  I  had  voted 
for  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Contras 
only  days  earlier,  but  with  the  gravest 
of  doubts. 

Nothing  I  had  heard  or  read  told  me 
who  the  Contras  really  were  or  what 
their  true  motives  were.  I  was  able  to 
satisfy  my  doubts  at  the  end  of  my 
trip  when  Senator  Borsh  and  I,  ac- 
companied by  Contra  field  commander 
Col.  Enrique  Bermudes,  literally  stum- 
bled onto  a  band  of  Contra  troops 
fresh  from  battle  across  the  Honduran 
border  into  Nicaragua. 

This  group  of  25  soldiers  and  re- 
cruits was  armed  with  captured  AK-47 
Soviet  assault  rifles  as  well  as  Czech 
and  North  Korean  weapons. 

We  found  these  soldiers  to  be  both 
young  and  dedicated  to  their  fight. 
One  was  a  farmer  who  had  Joined  the 
Contras  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  land 
taken  from  him.  Another  was  a  teach- 
er who  objected  to  the  restrictions  the 
Sandinistas  has  placed  on  his  teach- 
ing. A  16-year-old  girl  said  her  fight 
was  to  get  her  parents  out  of  a  reset- 
tlement camp  she  described  as  a  con- 
centration camp. 

These  rebels,  most  of  them  un- 
trained, were  dedicated  to  their  fight 
for  a  democratic  government  even  if  it 
meant  fighting  with  only  a  sporadic 
supply  of  food  and  ammunition. 
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I  came  away  from  the  trip  still  op- 
posed to  the  Involvement  of  any  U.S. 
military  forces  in  changing  the  Nicara- 
giian  Government  at  this  time.  In  the 
end.  the  people  of  Nicaragua  must 
decide  their  own  fate. 

However,  it  would  seem  wholely  in 
keeping  with  our  traditions  to  give  the 
growing  number  of  Nlcaraguans  who 
want  a  change  in  their  government  a 
chance  to  achieve  that  goal  with  hu- 
manitarian aid. 

Nonetheless,  there  is  a  war  and 
there  will  continue  to  be  a  war  regard- 
less of  what  we  do.« 


THE  12TH  WORLD  FESTIVAL  OF 
YOUTH  AND  STUDENTS 


HON.  GEO.  W.  CROCKEH,  JR. 

oriacHiaAH 

ra  THE  HOUSE  or  BKraxsnrTATivES 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 


•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
today  I  wiU  introduce  a  resolution  that 
extends  fraternal  greetings  to  the  12th 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students, 
which  will  take  place  in  Moscow  from 
July  27  to  August  3  this  summer. 

The  United  Nations  has  declared 
1985  the  International  Youth  Year  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  special  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  and  talents  of  the 
world's  youth.  In  that  spirit,  the  12th 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students 
wlU  attract  thousands  of  young  people 
from  all  over  the  world  to  meet  and 
exchange  ideas  in  a  free  and  open 
manner.  For  the  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  that  are  expected  to 
attend,  the  12th  World  Festival  will 
provide  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
gain  a  deeper  imderstandlng  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live,  and  to  meet 
future  leaders  of  the  international 
community. 

til.  Speaker,  today  international 
tensions  are  at  a  peak;  himger,  famine, 
poverty,  and  regional  conflict  are 
wolfing  to  Increase  the  differences 
that  separate  the  many  peoples  of  the 
world.  The  12th  World  Festival  of 
Youth  and  Students  will  give  voice  to 
the  aspirations  and  yearnings  of 
younger  generations,  and  help  open 
the  lines  of  communication  that  are 
needed  to  move  our  world  toward  true 
peace.  The  participants  will  have  the 
chance  to  bounce  their  ideas  off  one 
another,  and  to  appreciate  fnun  first- 
hand experience  the  many  attitudes 
and  cultural  dispositions  that  make  up 
the  human  condition. 

The  fact  that  the  12th  World  Festi- 
val of  Youth  and  Students  will  occur 
In  Moscow  is  of  particular  Importance, 
since  it  promises  to  bring  American 
and  Soviet  youth  together  on  an  ex- 
tended and  Informal  basis.  Considering 
the  current  strained  state  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  possibility  that 
youth  from  both  countries  could  meet 
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to  develop  their  own  mutual  dialog, 
free  from  the  bitterness  of  interna^ 
tional  politics,  in  and  of  itself  would 
make  the  12th  World  Festival  mean- 
ingful. I  have  no  doubt  that  efforts  to 
foster  a  constructive  and  warm  rela- 
tionship between  young  generations  of 
the  two  most  powerful  countries  on 
the  globe  are  essential  to  developing  a 
lasting  world  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  that  I 
am  Introducing  will  express  the  faith 
of  the  House  in  the  endless  potential 
that  younger  generations  of  the  world 
possess.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  sending  best  wishes  to  the  12th 
World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students 
for  a  successful  and  productive  meet- 
ing.* 


COMPETITION  IN  CONTRACTING 
ACT  OPPOSED  BY  ADMINI8- 
TRA'nON 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


OTBXAS 

ra  THE  HOUSE  or 


ATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  %}eaker.  <m 
Friday.  May  31,  1985,  the  Rome  News- 
Tribune  of  Rome,  GA.  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  conoenilng  a  matter  I 
have  been  very  concerned  about.  Enti- 
tled. "Time  to  Bandk.  Off."  this  editorial 
accurately  characterizes  the  adminis- 
tration's suspensi<Hi  of  the  Competi- 
tion in  Contracting  Act  as  "a  prece- 
dent wholly  foreign  to  the  founding 
precepts  of  this  country."  Recently, 
the  administration  aimounced  its  in- 
tention to  reverse  its  position  and 
begin  compliance  with  this  duly  en- 
acted statute.  The  extent  of  this 
change  of  heart  is  yet  to  be  seen,  how- 
evo-.  It  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of 
a  Federal  court  order  of  compliance 
and  the  administration  may  still  con- 
sider it  proper  to  suspend  laws  prior  to 
such  court  rulings.  The  editorial's 
counsel  may  not  be  fully  heeded  and 
Congress  must  remain  vigilant  in  its 
protection  of  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  editorial  in  the 
Rbcors  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  Rome  (OA)  News-Trfbune.  May 

31. 1965] 

Tms  TO  Back  Orr 

Prestdoit  Ranald  Reagan  has  bitten  into  a 
real  persimmon  of  sour  legal  adrioe. 

Two  attorneys  general  In  a  row— flrst  WU- 
Uam  Reneh  Smith  and.  now.  Edwin  Meeae 
ni— have  led  the  chief  executive  down  a 
wrong-way  alley  of  confusion  that's  fraught 
with  both  bad  politics  and  dangerous  oonsU- 
tutlonal  theory. 

Followed  to  Its  illogical  extreme.  It  would 
place  the  president  of  the  United  States 
above  both  the  Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  accountable  to  no  one  save  himself. 

Tliat's  strong  language,  but  nothing  com- 
pared with  what  a  bipartisan  committee  of 
the  ITnited  States  House  of  RepreseotaUves 
is  saying. 
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It  flndi  Reagan  tn  flicnnt  vloUtlon  of 
the  OooBtttutlao  aad  tt  wanU  to  cut  off  aU 
fundi  of  Reagin'i  attorney  general  and  of 
hla  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  if  the  president  doemt  moid 
hlawaya. 

If  aucb  draconJan  '*«'»"p»*Mfit1"TW  have 
ever  before  come  out  of  Congreas  it  escapes 
memory. 

Here's  wbat  it's  all  about: 

Tlie  federal  government  bas  been  wasting 
vast  suma  of  taxpayeri'  money  in  the  way  it 
awards  oontiaeti— notably  by  the  Pentagon, 
with  purehaaea  of  gIMsent  lli^t  bulbs  at  1500 
each  and  ordinary  claw  hammer  tar  $435. 
not  to  menUoo  out-of-ai^t  toilet  seats. 

Many  of  those  contracts  were  awarded 
without  oompetlttve  bids.  In  1983,  they 
added  ta>  to  tlOO  bOlion. 

To  get  a  handle  on  this  outrage.  Congress 
oiacted  last  year  the  Competition  in  Con- 
tracting Act.  requiring  federal  agencies  to 
open  the  bidding  process  to  aU  qualified 
films. 

To  help  enforce  that  act,  Congreas  wrote 
into  it  that  unsuccessful  bidders  may  foe 
protests,  resulting  in  automatic  stays  until 
the  merits  of  those  protests  are  decided  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  Congress' 
watchdog  arm. 

Tlie  idea  is  to  keep  sweetheart  contracts 
from  hwwning  aooompliahed  facts,  virtually 
incapable  of  being  undone  and  re-awarded 
after  a  long,  drawn-out  appeals  process. 

In  signing  the  act  into  law.  Rogan  said  he 
doesnt  Iflce  that  feature,  which  he  sees  as 
an  unconstitutional  invasioD  by  Congreas  of 
the  executive  brand)  function,  and  ordered 
his  Justice  Department  to  Instruct  federal 
agencies  to  ignore— disobey— that  portion  of 
the  law. 

Mow.  the  Houae  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment  Operations,  chaired  liy  Rep.  Jack 
Brooka,  D-Texas.  has  fought  back,  reaolut- 
ing  that  the  president's  tnef  f  ect  suspension 
<rf  the  Oompciition  in  Contracting  Act  is  un- 
constitutional: 

"The  president  has  decreed  that  he  bas 
the  oWigation  to  revise  or  rescind  any  law 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  Interpretation 
of  the  Ooostitutian.  Uxtder  this  view,  the 
president  sets  the  bounds  of  his  own 
power  .  .  .  Unchecked  his  ultimate  author- 
ity over  all  lawa.  .  . 

Reagan  may  well  be  right  that  Congress 
has  overstepped  its  constitutional  authority 
by  inaerting  an  agency  of  Congress  into  the 
procurement  process. 

But  there's  no  question  Reagan  has  over- 
stepped his  by  failing,  selectively,  to  execute 
a  statute  enacted  by  Congreas— and.  indeed, 
signed  into  law  by  him. 

The  correct  way  for  a  president  to  chal- 
lenge the  constitutionality  of  a  law  he  dis- 
likes is  to  resort  to  the  courts,  for  an  ulti- 
mate decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  Reagan  has  chosen,  instead  to  substi- 
tute his  own  interpretation  for  that  of  the 
Judicial  system. 

The  Oompetition  in  Ccmtracting  Act  is— 
tbrou^  no  doing  of  the  president— already 
in  the  lower  oouita.  where  its  constitutional- 
ity has  been  upheld. 

While  the  issue  of  the  act's  ultimate  con- 
stitutionality wotka  its  laborious  way  to  the 
highest  court.  Congress  is  left  with  a  per- 
fectly ooDstltutianal  weapon  of  its  own— the 
power  of  the  puiae. 

If  Congress  gets  angry  ax>ugh  to  cut  off 
aD  funds  for  the  attorney  general  and  the 
OMB.  Reagan  wIU  have  no  one  but  himself 
to  blame,  even  if  he  did  take  bum  advice 
from  two  attorneys  generaL 

Reagan  is  wrong  on  this  one.  and  he 
ahould  back  off  before  he  sets  a  precedent 
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wholUf  foreign  to  the  founding  precepts  of 
this  aountry.  Suppose,  as  examplea,  he 
chooa^i  to  declare  unconstitutl<mal  the  War 
Powen  Act  or  the  Social  Security  Act? 

Thai's  the  kind  of  constitutional  confron- 
tationithls  nation  does  not  need.* 


FLORIO  OFFERS  THOUOHTS  ON 
n.S.  TRADE  DEFICIT 


nr 


CN.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 
ormnv  jiaasT 


;  Honsx  or 


'ATTVBS 


Wedneaday.  June  12, 198S 


•  Bir.  OUAROn.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leacues  to  an  insightful  article  by  my 
oollewue  from  New  Jeraey,  Jamb  J. 
Flob^o.  which  appeared  in  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
Torkjand  New  Jersey.  As  chairman  of 
the  ^use  Energy  and  Commerce  Sub- 
comniittee  on  Commerce,  TraiMporta- 
tion  paid  Tourism.  Jnc  Flobio  has 
been  ^ctlve  in  offering  and  reviewing 
legislation  to  promote  our  Nation's 
manufacttiring  exports  and  to  foster 
UJS.  (kade.  As  a  nation,  we  are  fadng 
one  o|  the  highest  trade  deficits  in  his- 
tory and  this,  in  turn,  has  adversely 
affected  our  native  industries.  As  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Trade  Task 
Forces  Jm  Florio  tias  expressed  his 
concern  about  the  effects  of  the  trade 
defidt  on  our  economy.  In  this  article. 
Jnf  I^Rio  outlines  one  of  the  major 
counlxibutors  to  the  large  trade  prob- 
lems ihat  we  are  facing,  the  overval- 
ued 4oUar.  Since  1980.  the  dollar's 
value  has  risen  40  percent  in  Interna- 
tiona^ currency  markets.  It  is  no  small 
wonder  that  our  Nation  is  facing  these 
trade 'difficulties  abroad.  I  commend 
this  $rtlcle  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 

I        TBB  OvBIVALUD  DOLUUt 

(By  Hon.  Jamea  J.  Florio) 
Our  I  failure  to  do  anything  about  the 
problein  of  the  overvalued  dollar  virtually 
that  a  large  share  of  America's  man- 
industries,  and  the  Jobs  aasodat- 
them.  will  be  moved  abroad.  De- 
trade  protectionism  will,  there- 
and  the  world  free  trade  system 
will  bt  more  seriously  threatened  than  at 
any  otper  point  in  the  last  50  years. 

Experts  say  the  ovwvalued  dollar  is  the 
single  most  important  factor  contributing  to 
our  grpwlng  trade  deficit  and  the  dedaion  of 
many  (American  manuf  aeturen  to  produce 


IMO,  the  dollar's  value  has  risen  40 
in  international  currency  markets. 
Theistrong  dollar  has  made  XJS.  exports 
generiUy  too  expensive  for  foreign  consum- 
ers tojbuy.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  made 
f  oreig^  imports  too  cheap  for  Americans  to 
resist.| 

year  alone,  UJB.  Imports  rose  more 
percent  while  exports  rose  only  8.7 
As  long  as  the  dollar  remains  at  its 
value  in  the  world  currency  market, 
can  only  get  worse, 
le  industry  experts  say  the  over- 
dollar  accoimts  for  more  than  half  of 
$2,000  cost  advantage  which  the 
Japanese  currently  have  over  the  American 
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ivity  improvements  alone 
large  an  advantage.  As  a 
are  that  the  Japanese  will 
their  auto  sales  in  the  U.8. 
years. 
lee  are  not  the  only  prob- 


electrical  machinery  were  up 
last  year.  Iron  and  steel 
up  a  whopping  81  percent 
equipment  imports 
were  also  un  a  little  more  than  41  percent 
while  UjB.  [telecommunication  exports  re- 
mained almfst  constant. 

Iieft  unteaded.  the  situaUon  promises  to 
grow  far  wcKse  this  year.  The  regional  Bell 
operating    Companies    are    planning 


of  sophisticated  equipment 
update  our  nation's  huge 
network.  It  now  ap- 
a  large  share  of  theae  pur- 
to  fweign  suppliers  most  of 
American  producers,  are  pro- 
foreign  competition  in  their 
This  protection  plus  the  ad- 
from  the  dollar  will  make  it 
increasinglyj  difficult  for  UA  firms  to  com- 
pete. I 

Therefore,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  which 
bas  reached  record  high  levels  for  three 
consecutive  yean  is  destined  to  grow  far 
worse.  Last  year's  $133  billitm  deficit  Is  al- 
ready proJeMed  by  many  to  be  exeeded  this 
year  by  a  deficit  that  will  top  $150  bOlion. 
Imports  are  the  primary  factor  wmtinniny 
to  drive  up  tfae  deficit. 

To  oonMte  with  this  new  flood  of  im- 
ports, ITjB.  Irompanifs  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  buHdjmore  of  thdr  products  overseas 
where  the  strong  dollar  win  buy  more  pro- 
duction capAdty  than  it  does  in  the  VJ&.  We 
already  see  this  happening. 
Since  1981  alone,  more  than  three  million 
mostly  manufacturing  J<As, 
i  due  to  our  detertorattng 
Chrysler  now  plans  to  import 
Mitsubishi  rather  than  in- 
here. Ford  is  going  to 
In  Mexico  which  are 
a  significant  Japanese  oon- 
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a  large  number  of  Ameri- 

productlon  will   be  moved 

Motors  has  increased  pur- 

i  ears  from  Suzuki  and  Isuzu. 

I  even  been  equivocal  as  to  the 

the  major  component  parts 

touted  Saturn  Project  will  be 
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We  cannci  afford  to  let  our  manufactur- 
ing aector  be  destroyed.  For  this  reason.  I 
cannot  agree  wlth-the  Presktait's  continued 
resistance  xp  taking  action  on  the  dollar 
problem. 

The  comiietittvaieas  of  VA.  Industry  wHl 
suffer  unless  the  leaden  of  the 
world's  maj^  eocmomles  come  to  some  new 
Bgreement  Ihat  wQl  bring  greater  stability 
and  rationality  to  the  Intematltmal  mone- 
It  Is  time  for  a  new  Bretton 
Woods  agreement;  nothing  less  wlU  solve 
theproblen|. 

National  Association  of  Manu- 
f  aeturen  an  d  the  Business  Roundtable  have 
urged  our  ( lovemment  to  take  direct  steps 
to  deal  witl  the  problem  of  the  overvalued 
dollar  so  tut  United  States  exports  can 
once  again  be  competitive  in  the  world 
market. 

Despite  t^ieae  pleas,  the  Administration 
[to  act.  While  acknowledghig  the 
problem,  tnose  in  the  Administration  who 
are  responsible  for  foreign  and  monetary 
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Voiiey—SeentMry  of  State  Oeorge  P.  Shulta 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  T. 
Regan— say  they  have  no  intention  of  doing 
anything  about  it 

The  Administration's  inaction  means  that 
Japanese  and  other  foreign  manufacturen 
will  continue  to  reap  huge  windfall  profits 
at  the  expense  of  American  industry  and 
workers.  For  example.  United  Statea  oon- 
sumen  pay  virtually  the  same  price  for  com- 
parable United  States  and  Japanese-bunt 
automobiles,  yet  Japanese  manufacturen 
make  about  $1,000  m<»«  on  each  sale  than 
their  American  compeUton  due  to  the 
dollar  alone. 

Productivity  improvements  cannot  elimi- 
nate this  cost  advantage  so  long  ss  the  Ad- 
ministratloo's  monetary  policies  continue  to 
focus  inward  at  the  expense  of  trade. 

Ironically,  the  Administratlan's  refusal  to 
intervene  in  international  currency  markets 
probably  has  done  more  to  undermine  U.S. 
industrial  competitiveness  and  the  Jotaa  de- 
pendent on  it  than  the  relentless  influx  of 
imports  themselves. 

As  a  result  cries  for  trade  protectionism 
from  unemployed  woriKn  and  besieged 
United  States  industries  have  grown  louder 
and  louder.  Theae  cries  wiU  continue  to 
grow  unless  steps  are  taken  now  to  bring  the 
International  monetary  system  under  con- 
troL 

I  Join  with  those  in  Inisiness  and  labor 
who  are  calling  on  the  President  to  engage 
our  trading  partnen  in  negotiations  or  such 
an  agreement 

Failure  to  act  win  only  result  In  the  loss  of 
more  American  Jobs  snd  fan  the  flames  of 
protectionism, » 


FOREST  HILLS  COMMUNITY 
HOUSE  AND  COOPERATIVE 
CELEBRATES  ITS  lOTH  ANNI- 
VERSARY ON  JUNE  13.  1985 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 


ormKWToaK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP 


SSFKBSnrTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 


•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  and  oommoid  the  fine 
administrators,  staff,  and  sunwrters 
of  the  Forest  Hills  Community  House 
and  Cofveratlve  in  Queens  County. 
NY.  upon  the  occasion  of  their  10th 
anniversary,  on  June  13. 1985. 

The  Forest  Hills  Community  House 
and  the  Forest  HUls  Cooperative  Cor- 
poration have  set  a  new  standard  of 
quality  for  publldy  managed  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing.  Although 
the  co-op  was  bom  in  controversy,  the 
sensitivity  and  sklU  shown  by  its  ad- 
ministrators and  their  excellent  man- 
agement of  the  facility  have  won  the 
solid  support  of  area  residents. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  Forest  Hills,  com- 
munity center  focuses  its  efforts  on 
people  most  in  need  of  its  valuable 
services-Hsenior  dtizois.  teenagers, 
and  households  with  two  woiidng  par- 
ents. The  directors  and  staff  of  the 
community  house  have  worked  hard  to 
make  the  facility  a  model  for  the  area, 
and  for  the  entire  Nation— and  the 
result  has  been  an  overwhelming  suc- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Residents  of  Forest  Hills  and  Rego 
Park  have  greatly  benefited  from 
many  of  this  center's  programs,  in- 
cluding nutritlan.  transportatim  and 
recreation  servioes  for  the  dderly.  and 
a  nursery  aehool/day-care  center  that 
has  been  so  vital  to  working  parents. 

The  Community  House  and  the  Co- 
CH>erattve  Corporation  are  celebrating 
their  10th  anniversary  at  a  gala  testi- 
monial dinner,  where  they  will  honor 
four  very  special  supportoK  Oovemor 
Maito  Cuomo.  Queens  Borough  Presi- 
dent Draald  Itoies,  New  Ycnk  (Sty 
Housing  Authority  Chairman  Joseph 
Christian,  and  wrwiairiy  Authority 
General  Manager  John  Sinum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  honorees  have 
been  unwavering  in  their  dedication  to 
making  the  co-op  and  community 
center  a  success  Their  commitment 
and  vlsi<m  have  guided  these  commu- 
nity facUtties.  and  are  responsible  for 
the  outstanding  reputation  they 
enjoy. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  Geral- 
dine  Abelson,  president  of  the  Forest 
HUls  Community  House  Board  of  Di- 
rectors; and  Gary  McCoimack,  presi- 
dent of  the  Forest  HUls  Cooperative 
Corporatlcm  Board  of  Directors,  for 
their  talented  leadership  and  excellent 
worit  Many  others  deserve  canmenda- 
tion  for  the  facility's  success,  including 
the  entire  board  of  directors  of  the 
Community  House  and  the  Coopera- 
tive Corporation,  as  well  as  their  exec- 
utive advisory  board  and  anniversary 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Forest  HUls  center 
has  made  an  invaluable  and  lasting 
ccmtrfbution  to  the  Queens  communi- 
ty. I  would  like  to  ask  all  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Join  me  now  in  commend- 
ing the  many  fine  men  and  women  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Forest 
HUls  Community  House,  on  the  mo- 
mentous occasion  of  its  10th  anniver- 
sary.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CECIL  (BINO) 
EARMAN 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  viaamA 
III  TRI  HOUSE  or  KKTHMMMM'. 

Wedneaday,  June  12, 198S 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Cbwaker.  I  wish  to 
recognize  Cedl  M.  (Bing)  Earman  of 
Falls  Church.  VA— a  man  who  has 
omtrlbuted  to  the  betterment  of  his 
onnmunity  by  his  involvement  in 
sports  activities.  His  enthusiasm  for 
sports  is  reflected  in  everything  he 
does. 

In  the  way  of  background.  Bing's 
nickname  came  from  his  favorite 
major  league  ball  player  in  the  early 
1930's— Bing  Miller  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics.  Bing  Earman  is  a  long- 
time player,  baseball,  and  sports  offi- 
cial—baseball, baskrtball.  and  foot- 
ball—in northern  ^Hrginia. 
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Presently  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Baseball  Umpires 
Aasodatimi— a  professknal  umpires 
organization  founded  by  Bing  and  sev- 
eral others  in  1950.  where  he  has 
served  as  secretary-treasurer  for  the 
last  20  years.  Bing  has  indicated  this 
year— season— will  be  his  last  and  has 
announced  his  retirement  from  the 
Northern  \nrginia  Baseball  Umpires 
Association. 

As  the  representative  for  THrginia's 
10th  Coogreasicmal  District.  I  take 
great  inide  in  Bing's  career  and  his 
many  significant  acoompUshments. 

Bing  began  umpiring  in  1938  aad 
continued  as  active  umpire  through 
1961.  He  began  officiating  footbaU  in 
19i5  unto  I9M  and  also  officiated  bas- 
ketbaU  from  1945  into  the  late  1970's. 

It  is  estimated  tiiat  Bing  has  officiat- 
ed some  2,150  bas^iall  games.  850  foot- 
ball games  and  over  1.000  basketball 
games.  Most  officiating  has  been  at 
the  high  school  level,  but  he  has  also 
worked  many  college  games  in  all 
sports  and  has  worked  many  littte 
league  games  in  Arlington  and  Falls 
Church.  VA.  In  terms  of  time.  Bing 
has  served  nearly  10.000  hours. 

Bing  graduated  from  Jefferson  High 
School  in  FaUs  Chur^— no  longer 
exists— in  1935  where  he  played  bas- 
ketball and  baseball  Prior  to  WaOd 
War  n.  he  played  on  a  number  of 
famous  local  hasfball  teams.  incliMting 
the  FaDs  ChurchFIre  DqiartiDent  and 
Oulf  on  Co.  (DC)  teams.  "The  tough- 
est pitch  for  him  to  hit  was  the  one 
ri^t  down  the  middle,"  says  his  life- 
long friend  noyd  TuthUl  of  Falls 
Church.  "He  hit  everything  else,  and 
hit  it  welL" 

As  umpire,  Bing  always  gave  the 
pitcher  the  low  pitch— he  liked  low 
pitches  wbitti  if  batted  usually  became 
ground  balls— ground  baDs  stay  in  the 
park  and  make  outs  quickerl  He  was 
very  well  rejected  by  coaches,  fans, 
and  players.  His  easy  going.  mUd  man- 
nered temperament  endeared  him  to 
many.  He  was  always  in  ocmtrol  of 
titm«»if  and  the  game.  He  "called  'em 
the  way  he  saw  'em." 

Soon  to  become  the  Northern  Vir- 
ginia nsnrhall  Umpires  Association 
first  life  member  for  service  to  the  or- 
ganisation. Bing  is  an  institution 
around  northern  Virginia  sports— a 
native  and  life-long  resident  of  Falls 
Church.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  it  gives  me  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
achievonents  of  Bing  Earman  and  to 
grant  him  and  his  wife  Viola  and 
family  my  best  wishes  for  the  future.* 
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SUFPLEIiENTAL  LEGISLATION 


± 

EXTE. 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 

OrPLOUIM 
n  THE  HOUn  or  aiPUSKRTATIVXS 

WedneMdav.  June  12,  IMS 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  out  of  great  frustration  over  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  effec- 
tively manage  the  budget  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

It's  ironic— but  not  very  funny— that 
Just  3  weeks  ago.  this  House  passed  a 
fiscal  year  1986  budget  that  contained 
approximately  $1S  billion  In  domestic 
program  reductions.  I  guess  our  motto 
ought  to  be— easy  save,  easy  spend 

*  *  *  because  later  today,  whm  HJl. 
2577— the  fiscal  year  liMS  suMdonen- 
tal  amnopriations  bill— Is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  this  body,  we  wiU  be 
adding  virtually  the  same  amount  to 
this  year's  already  astronomical  deficit 
of  an  estimated  $217  bUlion.  How  can 
we  do  this  after  so  recently  patting 
ourselves  on  the  back  for  achieving 
$56  billion  in  presumed  savings?  And 
in  light  of  news  reports  this  morning 
that  leadership  In  both  Houses  would 
have  us  raise  taxes,  it's  becoming  clear 
that  we  don't  have  the  political  cour- 
age to  really  reduce  spending.  We're 
playing  a  game  with  the  American 
people.  We're  copping  out  on  our  re- 
qwnsibility  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in 
order.  And  I,  for  one,  will  not  support 
final  passage  of  the  supplemental 
before  us. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
that  I  believe  is  essential  if  we  are  ever 
to  get  control  of  Federal  spending. 
This  biU  requires  a  two-thirds  majori- 
ty for  passage  of  any  i4>propriations 
legislation  that  is  not  one  of  the  13 
regular  vpropriation  bills.  By  requir- 
ing a  super  majority,  we  can  ensure 
that  extra  spending  is  absolutely  es- 
sentiaL  The  financial  management  of 
taxpayer  dollars  should  not  be  a  frivo- 
lous matter.  Let's  make  sure  there 
really  is  a  consensus  for  spending  that 
occurs  outside  of  the  13  standard  ap- 
propriation bills.* 


PROVIDING  EQUAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TY FOR  AMERICAN  SAMOANS 

HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

orcAuromiA 

nr  THx  Housx  or  rspbsskhtativxs 

Wednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  we  pride  ourselves  on  pro- 
viding equality  of  opportunity  for  our 
citizens.  Indeed,  equality  Is  one  of  the 
key  elements  of  our  democratic 
system.  Some  groups  In  our  society, 
however,  have  not  been  able  to  share 
fully  in  that  equality.  American  Sa- 
moans  are  such  a  group.  Some  oppor- 
tunities that  are  available  to  others 
have  not  been  available  to  them. 
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In  kn  effort  to  redress  this  problem. 
I  ha\  e  Joined  several  of  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House  in  cosponsoring  two  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  which  will 
assure  that  the  opportimities  which 
our  American  society  offers  are  freely 
open  to  our  Samoan  fellow  dtisens. 

The  first  bill.  HJl.  1536.  amends  the 
Job  fraining  Partnership  Act  to  in- 
clude! American  Samoans  in  the  Native 
Amefican  Emplosrment  and  Trailing 
Progyams.  It  is  appropriate  that  these 
programs  also  include  American  Sa- 
moans. since  they  face  similar  prob- 
lems to  those  faced  by  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  second  bill.  HJl.  1535.  the 
Native  American  Gifted  and  Talented 
Educational  Assistance  Act  of  1985— 
provides  financial  assistance  for  dem- 
onstrpition  grants  designed  to  address 
the  8|>ecial  needs  of  gifted  and  talent- 
ed efementary  and  secondary  school 
studepts  who  are  American  «*i«n*Ti« 
as  wdll  as  Indian,  native  Hawaiian,  or 
nativt  American  Pacific  islanders. 

Thk  biU  will  encourage  colleges  and 
universities  and  State  and  local  educa- 
tional authorities  to  design  projects 
which  address  the  special  needs  of 
gifted  and  talented  elementary  and 
secondary  American  Samoan  students, 
as  w^  as  other  Pacific  islanders  and 
Indlahs.  The  legislation  also  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  this  important  step 
in  providing  equality  for  American  Sa- 
moans. 

It  is  appropriate  that  these  existing 
progikms  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude Samoans.  One  of  the  keys  to  op- 
portutiity  and  to  social  and  economic 
advancement  in  the  United  States  is 
oppoitunity  for  employment  and  for 
eduoition  and  training  programs.  It  is 
long  overdue  for  us  to  extend  these 
programs  to  our  fellow  Samoans.* 


"n  E  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
i  LANDON  FIRE  COBAPANY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  mnraTLVAHu 

nrftHX  Hotjsx  or  axnuESBHTAnvis 

Wedneaday,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday, June  15,  the  Blandon  Fire  Com- 
pany will  celebrate  their  75th  anniver- 
sary with  a  parade.  On  this  occasion,  it 
is  certainly  fitting  that  we  take  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Blandon  Firefight- 
ers for  their  enormous  contributions 
to  putilic  safety. 

Th4  firefighter's  Job  requires  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  degree  of  dedication, 
courage,  and  professional  skilL  They 
dedicate  themselves  24  hours  a  day  to 
protet;ting  our  lives,  our  places  of  wor- 
ship, tour  homes,  Eind  our  businesses.  I 
know  that  I  speak  for  all  may  col- 
leagues In  expressing  a  deeply  felt 
thank  you  to  aU  those  connected  with 
the  Brandon  Fire  Company.  Their  con- 
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tributionsj  exemplify  the  emphasis 
that  our  Nation  has  always  placed  on 
communitar  action  and  service. 

Bfr.  SpeUcer,  the  firefighters  of  the 
Blandon  Fire  Company  have  served 
with  distnction  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  commitment  to  their 
community  and  neighbors.  I  wish 
them  continued  success  and  all  the 
best  in  th4  years  ahead.* 


ASALt 


TO  DR.  CARLOS  P. 
BARROSO 


(.  ROY  DYSON 

onuaruuD 

ni  TBS  taOUBI  or  RBTBBSSirXATIVXS 

Wekne$dav,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  iay  tribute  to  Dr.  Carlos  F. 
Barroso.  $.  dedicated  physician  and 
c(Hnmunit|r  leader  from  Hivlock.  MD. 
Tomorro^  will  mark  the  60th  year 
that  Dr.  Barroso  has  practiced  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
his  lifetime  of  achievement. 

Dr.  Barroso  came  to  this  country 
from  his  pative  Cuba,  following  the 
Communist  takeover  led  by  Fidel 
Castro.  Dii  Barroso  and  his  family  lost 
much  In  that  revolution,  but  their 
pride  and  will  to  survive  was  undaunt- 
ed by  th^  adversity  that  surrounded 
them.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
in  search  of  a  new  home,  bringing  with 
them  theif  many  skills  and  talents.  In 
1935.  the  family's  quest  for  a  place  to 
settle  ended  in  Dorchester  County. 
MD.  where  Dr.  Barroso  soon  set  up  a 
family  practice  in  the  town  of  Hur- 
lock. 

For  the  past  20  years,  the  North 
Dorchester  community  has  been 
served  well  by  the  dedicated  Dr.  Bar- 
roso. All  df  his  patients  appreciate  his 
medical  conipetency,  his  Latin  sense  of 
humor,  and  his  warmth  of  heart.  At  a 
time  when!  an  increasing  number  of  in- 
dividuals {experience  medicine  as  a 
series  of  sterile  specialists.  Dr.  Barroso 
is  the  old-fashioned  sort  of  physician, 
the  type  whom  one  can  call  with  any 
problem,  at  any  time  of  day.  I  know 
that  many  of  us  wish  there  were  more 
physicians  like  Dr.  Barroso,  and  we  all 
appredatel  the  years  he  has  spent 
among  us.  I 

I  ask  all  of  the  Members  to  Join  me 
in  saluting  this  devoted  doctor  who 
has  given  his  life  to  the  care  of  others. 
Certainly,  all  of  us  around  Dr.  Barroso 
have  long  appreciated  his  great  work, 
and  we  all  wish  him  many  years  of 
continued  service.* 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  40TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ORDI- 
NATION OP  FATHER  CARLO 
BEVILACQUA 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MAMACHUSXTTS 
ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRXSXMTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  12.  1985 

•  Ux.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  a  very  special  constituent  of 
mine.  Father  Carlo  Bevilacqua  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Parish  in  Pittsfield.  MA. 
Father  Carlo  will  soon  celebrate  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood. 

Whether  Father  Carlo's  duties 
found  him  at  All  Soul's  Ctixpel  in  the 
Lakewood  section  of  Pittsfield  where  I 
grew  up.  or  its  mother  parish  of  Mt. 
Carmel.  or  at  St.  Ann's  in  West 
Springfield.  BiA,  his  rich  and  full  min- 
istry has  been  a  source  of  great  inspi- 
ration to  so  many.  And,  I  speak  of  this 
first  hand  because  Father  Carlo  has 
long  been  a  dear  and  special  friend  of 
the  Conte  family. 

The  goodness  of  this  man  comes 
through  in  so  many  wajrs— he  is  fond 
of  children,  and  has  a  special  weakness 
for  baseball  and  good  polenta!  He  is  a 
man  of  determination.  This  was  most 
apparent  when  he  headed  the  drive  to 
get  Mt.  Carmel  a  new  parish  center. 
Father  Carlo  was  responsible  for  a 
parish  finally  realizing  a  dream  they 
have  had  since  the  parish  was  founded 
in  1903.  111  give  you  another  good  ex- 
ample of  his  determination.  Father 
Carlo  once  asked  me  if  I  would  speak 
at  a  Holy  Name  Society  breakfast  he 
had  scheduled  a  year  down  the  road! 
And,  then  called  me  again  2  weeks 
later  because  I  hadn't  yet  confirmed 
the  date! 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Carol's  devo- 
tion to  God  and  humanity  is  in  itself 
worthy  of  our  recognition.  He  is  truly 
a  remarkable  man  who  has  enriched 
so  many  lives  simply  by  being  himself, 
and  I  am  honored  to  share  these 
thoughts  of  him  with  you. 

Thank  you  lb.  Speaker.* 


ABOLISH  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY 
TRIBUNAL 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  wucoirsiH 
IN  THX  HOnSX  or  BEPBXSKIfTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

*  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  welcome  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Mr. 
Synar  and  Mrs.  Schroeder  to  abolish 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal,  to 
transfer  its  functions  on  an  interim 
basis  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights, 
and  to  freeze  copyright  royalty  rates 
untU  Congress  establishes  a  more 
workable  ratemaklng  scheme.  The  bill 
provides  a  temporary  solution  to  the 
infirmities  suffered  by  the  Trlbimal. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Before  Janiury  1.  1988,  Congress  will 
have  to  draft  a  more  permanent  solu- 
tion for  administration  of  the  copy- 
right compulsory  licenses. 

I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  want  to  keep  my  options 
open.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  the  pro- 
posal serves  two  important  purposes: 
First,  to  stimulate  debate  during  the 
hearings  that  my  subcommittee— 
which  has  Jurisdiction  over  copy- 
rights—wiU  be  holding  on  June  19  and 
July  11:  and,  second,  to  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  outside  world  that 
Congress  has  a  pressing  political  issue 
on  its  hands. 

At  the  recent  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Cable  Television  Association,  I 
stated  that  the  time  has  come  to  think 
about  abolishing  the  Tribunal  and  to 
force  interested  parties  to  consider 
other  alternatives  for  the  periodic  rate 
adjustments.  For  example,  rates  might 
be  set  by  a  Copyright  Royalty  Court, 
composed  of  three  Federal  judges  Kfh 
pointed  by  the  Chief  Justice;  by  Con- 
gress itself:  by  an  executive  branch 
entity— perhaps  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce— or  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  remind  Mem- 
bers that  the  Copsrright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal is  a  small  but  increasingly  pow- 
erful Federal  regulatory  agency  that 
sets  rates  that  cable  television  and 
Jukebox  operators  and  others  must 
pay  for  retransmission  or  performance 
of  works,  such  as  movies  and  records, 
protected  by  copyright.  The  Tribunal 
addltioiully  divides  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  royalty  fees  it  collects  among 
copyright  owners.  Recently,  the 
Reagan  administration-appointed 

Chairman  of  the  Tribunal  resigned 
from  office  after  public  disclosure  of 
her  role  in  writing  a  controversial 
book  entitled  "Foundations  of  Sand." 

One  of  the  core  functions  of  Con- 
gress is  to  assess  whether  the  statuto- 
ry structure  of  a  Government  agency 
is  adequate  and  whether  the  agency  is 
fulfilling  its  legal  and  constitutional 
obligations.  After  watching  the  Tribu- 
nal in  action  since  its  creation  in  1978, 
I  believe  it  is  a  governmental  agency 
beyond  repair,  and  a  waste  of  increas- 
ingly finite  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Introduction  of  this  bill  will  assist 
Congress  in  resolving  the  thorny 
issues  pending  before  us.* 


DEFENSE  OR  DEFEAT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALirOKmA 
ni  THE  BOUSE  or  RETRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

*  BSr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
be  considering  legislation,  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill,  which  includes  impor- 
tant funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
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initiative  [SDIl.  The  following  editori- 
al by  BiU  Hearst,  editor  in  chief,  the 
Hearst  Newqi^wrs,  I  believe,  accu- 
rately addresses  smne  of  the  more  sa- 
lient questions  regarding  SDI  funding, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  Mr. 
Hearst's  conmients. 

Donrax  OK  Odsat 

Nkw  Tokk.— The  move  in  CongreM  to  cut 
by  ooe-ttilnl  funds  for  President  Reagan'a 
research  progrun  to  defend  America  against 
nuclear  attack  ia  ahorktng. 

The  Senate,  led  by  Republican  Sen. 
Charles  Oranley  of  Iowa,  voted  earlier  this 
month  to  slash  the  prosram  by  up  to  $1  bU- 
lion. A  House  oommittee,  led  by  a  Wisconsin 
Democrat,  Lea  Aaeixi.  has  cut  an  «A<tti«i.«i 
$900,000  from  the  funds  requested  by  the 
Preaident. 

Warning  that  such  drasUc  reducUooa 
ooiild  "starve  the  program  to  death."  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  aald  editorially  last 
week  the  cuts  "are  not  fat  trimming  but  a 
aurgical  strike  on  the  pragram'a  Jocular." 

The  propoaed  cuta  would  reduce  by  aJmoat 
half  the  recommended  outlay  of  $800  mll- 
Uon  for  non-nuclear  air-to-air  mlariin.  or 
"smart  rocks,"  which  it  Is  bdleved  could  de- 
stroy nuclear  mtaaflea  with  simple  kinetic 
(faat  moving)  impact.  Other  large  chunka  of 
money  would  be  taken  away  from  research 
on  surveOlanoe,  tracking  of  enemy  "•'— '^— . 
and  "demonatration  projecta"  of  atrmtegic 
defense  components. 

Tlie  WaU.  Street  Journal  doubts  that  re- 
ducing the  federal  deficit  la  the  only  objec- 
tive of  those  who  would.  In  effect,  aabotage 
the  nuclear  defenae  procram.  It  auapecta  the 
opponenta  want  to  preserve  both  the  ABM 
treaty,  which  outlaws  defensive  systems, 
and  the  Mutual  Assured  Destruction  OfAD) 
doctrine,  which  envtaagea  annihilation  of 
the  American  and  Ruaaian  people  In  event 
of  nuclear  war,  even  one  that  atarted  by  ac- 
cident 

What  I  aimply  cannot  undeistand  la  why 
theae  poUtidana  In  Congreaa  CaO  to  realise 
what  la  at  atake.  They  seem  to  Ignore  the 
fact  the  Sovleta  are  already  ahead  of  us  not 
(Hily  In  anti-mlsBlIe  research  but  also  in 
actual  development  of  anti-satellite  weap- 
ons. A  new  CIA  report  <»i  Soviet  defensive 
weapons  technology  Indies  tea  the  Soviets 
are  weU  In  advance  of  UA  antt-miaaOe  re- 
search and  may  be  on  the  verge  of  launch- 
ing a  major  dlrected-energy  weapons  pro- 
gram. Directed  energy  refers  to  beam  weap- 
ons, such  as  laser,  radio  frequency  and  par- 
ticle beams. 

A  Pentagon  sssnssmfnt  of  Soviet  military 
power,  laaued  In  April,  aald  more  than  10.000 
Soviet  sdentistB  and  engineera  are  working 
on  laser  weaponry.  They  have  reportedly 
built  prototype  ground-baaed  laaer  weapons 
deemed  capable  of  destivylng  American  sat- 
ellites and  of  being  deployed  by  the  late 
1080-s. 

The  CIA  rqxnt  revealed  that  many  of  the 
Soviet  sclentlata  who  have  been  denouncing 
our  reaearch  program  have  beat  engaged 
for  years  in  advanced  research  on  Soviet 
mlaaUe  defenae.  One  of  them,  Tevgeniy  Ve- 
likhov,  vice  preaident  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sdigncea  and.  according  to  the  CIA.  a 
"central  figure"  in  Soviet  laaer  and  particle- 
beam  weapona  reaearch.  wrote  In  a  Wash- 
ington Pott  opinion  article  laat  Jime  that 
atrategic  defenae  "Is  a  dream  that  cant 
come  true." 

So  whfle  the  Soviets  are  moving  ahead 
with  their  own  "Star  Wan"  programs,  they 
try  to  dupe  us  Into  ahandoning  our  efforts 
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to  detelap  a  defeoM  igatoat  nuclear  weap- 
ouL  Tlili  !■  typteal  of  the  dupUctty  Uatn 
infed  ttw  oaauBimtatB  to  imme  "f  «»«t*  the 


The  Sovteti  aeeim  na  of  p»«»w»«««y  to  "mill- 
tartae"  maee  while  they  are  the  only  onea  to 
have  deptored  an  anM-aatePtte  weapons 
ayitem  In  vaoe.  aovlet  leader  ICikhafl  Oor- 
badiev  t<dd  vWtinc  Indian  Prime  *"ntt^rr 
Rajtv  Oandhl  last  Tneeday  that  President 
I'e  Strategic  Defcnae  Intttattre  wiU 
the  ri*  of  nndear  war.  He  dldnt 
My  anjrthlnc  about  what  would  happen  if 
the  Sovieta  raooeeded  in  beinc  the  firrt  to 
deploy  an  antt-mlerile  defense  system  in 
vaee.  Apparently,  the  coi^rwsrtnnal  oppo- 
nents of  the  President's  ressardi  program 
have  never  thought  of  tlwt  possttflity.  But 
wiser  statesmen  have.  Reucli  President 
Ptancols  Mitterrand  told  me  in  Paris  last 
year  that  "whoever  controls  the  sky  wm 
rule  the  worid." 

Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
Sovteto  alone  had  a  mace  defense  system 
that  could  render  our  nndear  retaUatory  ca- 
pability taieCfeetlve.  Would  the  Soviets  re- 
frain from  imposing  their  wm  on  the  world, 
as  we  did  when  we  had  the  atonde  monopo- 
ly? Tou  can  bet  they  would  not.  What  they 
would  be  telling  us  to  do  is  Just  too  awful  to 
contemplate.  Surrender,  or  dee.  Give  back 
Alaska,  or  elee.  Get  out  of  Surope  and  Asia, 
or  else.  Aoeqit  the  ««-«-««"««~m~.  of  Latin 

Am  for  the  Soviet's  professed  opposition  to 
defence  against  nudear  weapons,  this  is  a 
Maehiavdlian  twist  that  has  cone  about  in 
recent  years  only  becauae  of  fear  that  we 
might  devdop  a  better  system.  As  Car  back 
as  IMT.  then  Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosy- 
gin  pounded  the  table  at  the  Olassboro. 
New  Jersey,  summit  meeting  with  PresMent 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  declared:  "Defensive 
weapons  are  moral,  offensive  weapons  are 
immoraL" 

On  two  sQwrate  owasions  at  the  United 
Nations  tai  the  Iggirs.  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Andrei  Oromyko  argued  that  strategic 
defense  could  be  the  key  to  successful  agree- 
ments on  offenaive  nuclear  weapons— exact- 
ly what  Pieaident  Reagan  has  been  saying. 
Today.  Mr.  Oromyko  argues  the  (vpostte. 
Ouesswhy?* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JUDY  MAFFEI 


HON.  ROBERT  T.MATSUI 


OVCSUKMOnA 

m  TBS  Bouss  or  i 


■ATTVBS 

Wednadag,  June  12,  J98S 

•  Mr.  MATBUL  Mr.  Spemker,  I  rise 
today  to  oonsratulate  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Ms.  Judy  Maff ei.  who  Js  re- 
tbrtDg  after  23  yean  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

Judy  is  a  member  of  the  Office  & 
Profeasknal  Bnidoyees  Local  Union 
39  and  has  served  as  chair  of  the 
local's  Sacramento  unit  In  1967  she 
became  the  fuU-ttme  office  manager  of 
the  we^ly  Sacramento  Valley  Union 
lAbor  BuUetin.  In  1982  she  assumed 
the  additi<»ial  duty  of  advertislnc 
manager  and  last  year  she  became  the 
editor-manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Judy's  dedicatitHi  to  the  labor  move- 
ment and  her  cheerful  manner  earned 
her  the  reqpect  and  admiration  of  her 
many  friends  and  amodates  through- 


fSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

out  t}ie  community.  She  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  and  pride  of  our  Na- 
tion'* great  labor  movement  and  she 
will  l|e  sorely  missed  at  the  Labor  Bul- 
letin.] 

On  Friday.  June  14.  family,  friends, 
and  ^lleagues  will  gather  to  honor 
Judy  with  a  retiremmt  dinner,  I  Join 
with  tthem  in  saluting  Judy  on  a  Job 
well  <lone  and  in  wishing  her  a  most 
enjoifcble  retirement^ 


SALTn 


UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 


irMMXA 


iTBMBOVtMOr 

Wedneaday,  June  12, 19S5 

COUOHUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
days  kgo  President  Reagan  announced 
that  ihe  United  States  would  continue 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  unra- 
{SALT  n  Treaty.  It  was  the  right 
and  I  c(»nmend  the  President 
for  itL  The  President's  action  demon- 
strates his  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol apd  his  recognition  that  SALT  n 
repreients  an  important  building  Uodt 
in  thgt  process. 

QudBttons  of  noncompliance  with 
the  tfeaty  by  the  Soviet  Union  must, 
of  cofnse.  be  pursued  vigorously  with 
the  Soviets  and  i4>propriate  UJB.  re- 
spoD^a  should  be  weighed.  But  it  is 
Impoitant  to  recognize  that  the  over- 
all liiiitations  on  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  established  by  SALT  n  are 
eztreaiely  useful  in  terms  of  restrain- 
ing ttie  arms  race.  Abiding  by  these 
mutuiJ  limits  is  a  major  contribution 
to  aniis  controL 

ReJ^<m  of  the  SALT  n  limitations 
at  tl^  time  would  have  created  an  In- 
auq)i^ous  backdrop  for  the  Geneva 
arms  Icontrol  talks  now  undoiray.  By 
dedaMng  his  intention  to  keep  within 
the  t-eaty's  limits.  President  Reagan 
has  s«  ised  the  high  ground  and  has  set 
the  a  age  for  progress  on  a  new  and 
more  far-reaching  arms  control  agree- 
ment • 


N(i 


ATI&NTA 


CONSTITUTION  SAYS 
TO  CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 


f.  WYCHE  FOWLER.  JR. 
BOUSBOy 


Wedneedav,  June  12, 1985 


•  Mrl 


FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

once  again  faces  a  decision  on 

or  not  to  resume  production 

nerve  gas.  When  the  fiscal 

1986  defense  authortaation  bUl 

the  House  floor  next  we^  we 

the  opportunity  to  vote  for 

agMndment  to  be  Introduced  by 

JoBH    PoBTBt    and 

Fascill  to  ellminatif  production 

included  in  the  bilL 

Atlanta  Constitution  edito- 
onsisely  summed  up  the  case 


HOUM! 

whetlier 

of  le^ 

year 

reacfaies 

will  l|ave 

an 

Representatives 

Daiit^ 

fundi 

A  recent 
rial 


against 

produce 

recoini 


It  produetknL 
ce  tneae  weapo 
mends     dlsposi 


to  oonfronta  sigi 
Soviet     diemlcal 
they-do4t^it»do4t. 
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Rather  than 
the  editoiial 
of  obsolete 
stot^pHesj  better  defensive  equipment, 
and  intoi^lfled  negotiations  on  a  ban 
of  all  lethal  chemical  weapons. 

I  command  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

[Ptom  th«  Atlanta  Constitution.  May  30, 
IMS] 

It's  Up  <o  HoosB  oa  Nbv»Gm  lasDi 
The  UjB.  Senate's  60-to-M  vote  to  preservt 
funds  for  n^w  nerve-gas  weapons  is  one  way 
sJgnifVnnt  buOdnp  in  the 
rsnnsl   essfntlslly     a 
let's-bargaln-thiough- 
strength  posture. 

How  mucli  better  it  would  have  been  if 
the  Reagaii  administration  had  requested 
for  (1)  disposal  sys- 
to  rl4  us  of  that  part  of  America's 
l-wartSn  stockpile  that  is  out- 
andHiut  obsolete,  and  (2)  defensive  equip- 
;  devices  and  what-faave-you  to 
counter  th^  perceived  if  Inwimpletdy  docu- 
mented Soviet  threat 

Couple  ttakt  with  an  intensive  but  low-pro- 
file admini^ratkm  effort  to  doae  gaps  in  ne- 
sotiatkms  galled  since  IMO  on  a  UA-Sovlet 
treaty  banning  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  lethal  diemlcal 
andthel 
hfiisite  ] 
out  the  1 
nothing  ini 


I  States  would  have  a  oomive- 

1  on  this  question  that  stakes 

high  gnxmd  while  etimt-Mn^ 


rightly  are  repelled   at   the 
thought  of  Ibetter-daring-through-chemlstry. 


We  are 
high  that 
cultivation 
we  are  to 
dirty 
after  it  is 
ets  cannot 
fare 
we  have 
Three 
the  Senate 


closed  society  ruled  from  on 
fertile  ground  for  the 
such  despicable  weaponry.  If 
ouTKlves  by  «'«fg***g  in  this 
it  can  only  be  a  last  resort— 
listakably  dear  that  the  Sovl- 
broken  of  their  chemlcal-war- 
.  No  one  can  say  for  certain 
that  point  of  hopelessness, 
in  the  previous  three  years 
money  for  new  nerve- 
to  be  leveised  by  the 
,  the  lower  «»»«M«tii-  bu 
it  in  band  and  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  clean  up  after  the  Senate  once 
again.  Let's  bear  it  for  the  House  tozic- 


•PYRIOHT  ROYALTY 
ALBILL 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 


IB  TBI 


OrOOUMtBO 

MaoBEor 


'ATtVta 


Wednetday,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mrs.  SCbHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1976  cpyrlght  law  revision  created 
the  Ccvyrlght  Royalty  Tribunal 
[CRT]  as  in  Independent  sgency  to  es- 
tablish roiralty  rates.  The  legislative 
history  suggested  that  the  Tribunal 
oonsist  ofTpersaas  who  had  donon- 
strated  prof easional  competency  in  the 
field  of  copyright  policy. 

On  pap^  it  looked  great.  In  practice, 
the  C^T  paa  been  a  dumping  ground 
for  political  appointees  who  have  little 
or  no  ezp^ence  in  the  field  of  copy- 
right polf-^ 
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Among  the  recent  Ccmimissiimers 
with  negligible  copyright  experience, 
the  Marianne  Mele  Hall,  self-pro- 
claimed coauthor  of  "Foundations  of 
Sand."  a  book  insulting  to  blacks  and 
Rose  Marie  Monk,  former  aide  to  I^n 
Nofkiger  when  he  was  the  President's 
assistant  for  political  affairs. 

What's  worse  is  that  the  taxpayers 
pay  the  CRT's  annual  budget  of 
$760,000.  Each  Commissioner  receives 
$70,000  to  meet  several  times  a  year. 
We  are  paying  for  a  Joke. 

I  am  introducing  a  bfll  today  with 
Congressman  Mna  Stbab  to  abolish 
the  CRT,  f reeae  the  current  royalty 
rates  until  January  1.  1989,  and  have 
the  Copyright  Office  distribute  the 
royalties  to  copyright  holder.  The  bUl 
would  give  Congress  time  to  come  up 
with  a  better  process  for  deciding  roy- 
alty rates. 

The  issue  here  is  good  government.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  Join  us.« 


CINCINNATI  BOYCHOIR 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 


aratao 
IX  TBI  BOUSS  or 


'ATivas 


Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative to  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Ohio,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  the  Cincinnati  Boy- 
Choir. 

The  Cincinnati  BoyCholr  is  one  of 
the  largest  choirs  of  its  kind  In  the 
world.  It  is  comprised  of  boys  who  at 
the  age  of  10  dedicate  themselves  to 
tedious  rehearsals  and  polormance 
schedules  which  demand  maturity  and 
stamina.  Because  of  this  dedication  to 
excellence,  the  choir  has  gained  inter- 
MM«n»i  celebrity  and  will  perform  at 
the  International  Youth  and  Music 
Festival  in  Vienna.  Austria.  July  9 
through  22. 

Since  this  festival's  conception  in 
1972.  by  the  dty  of  Vienna,  over  50.000 
students  from  45  different  countries 
have  taken  part  in  this  renowned  Eu- 
ropean event  This  year  among  the  30 
ensembles  invited  from  around  the 
world,  eight  wfll  represent  the  United 
States.  The  Cincinnati  BoyCholr  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  en- 
tirely boys  choir  to  participate  frmn 
the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  110  members  of  the 
choir,  their  directors,  and  all  previous 
monbers  for  their  contributions  to  the 
cultural  heritage  of  the  dty  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  United 
States.  These  ambassadors  of  good  will 
and  song  bring  Joy  to  those  at  home 
and  abroad  with  their  performances.* 
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SMAIUBBT  CHURCH  IN  THE 
WORLD  TO  MARK  100  YEARS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 


or  IOWA 

IH  TBI  BUUSI  or 


Wednesday,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  on  June 
16,  1985,  St  Anthony's  Chapel  in  Fes- 
tlna,  lA— known  as  the  "smallest 
church  In  the  woiid"— will  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  its  foundtaig. 

The  smallest  church  holds  great  slg- 
nlflcance  to  the  people  of  this  north- 
east Iowa  community— both  from  a 
historical  perspective  and  as  an  attrac- 
tion to  visitors  from  around  the  wwld. 

Because  of  its  signlflcancr  and  the 
celetoation  of  its  centennial  anniversa- 
ry this  week.  I  submit  the  following 
historical  narrative  of  the  smallest 
church  for  the  RaooaD. 

On  Sunday,  June  16,  1986,  an  Iowa  land- 
mark. St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  widdy  known 
as  "The  Bmallwt  Church  in  the  Worid."  wID 
observe  Its  100th  anntvenary.  Tbe  tiny 
chapel  (four  pews,  s>aHng  capacity  of  S),  is 
situated  in  rolling  fSim  country  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tuikey  River  in  Winneshiek 
County  outside  Fustlns,  lA. 

Hie  place  of  warship  is  not  merely  a 
musty  relic  of  times  past.  Rather,  it  is  a 
living  facet  of  Iowa  history  and  a  vital  link 
in  one  family's  religious  heritage.  As  noted 
in  stone  Just  inside  the  front  door,  in  1855 
Johann  Gaertner,  who  had  served  with  the 
neneh  under  Napoleon,  carried  out  a  prom- 
ise made  by  bis  mother  to  buHd  adiapd  in 
thanksgiving  should  her  son  return  safely 
tnm  the  Russian  campaign  After  settling 
in  America.  Oaertner  and  his  son-in-law. 
Prank  Huber,  woriwd  with  neartiy  landown- 
ers in  the  Festina  area  to  quarry  stone  to 
construct  the  chapel  on  the  original  site  of 
the  first  Catholic  mission  north  of  Du- 
buque. 

Over  the  past  century  the  chapd  has  been 
maintained  by  deaoendanto  of  the  Oaertner- 
Huber  families,  Today  a  granddaughter  of 
the  founders.  Vera  Huber  Sehneberger,  now 
91.  has  followed  in  her  parents'  footet^s 
and  oversees  the  chapel  and  ita  grounds  and 
provides  vistUns  with  a  running  oommen- 
tary  and  colorful  hlghlighta  of  the  history 
of  the  (diapeL  A  guest  book  llsta  vWtors 
from  aerom  United  States,  as  wdl  as  ones 
from  Oennany,  Poland.  Scandinavia.  Ice- 
land. T"****.  andnialland. 

Bach  year  in  mid<June.  on  the  Sunday 
closest  to  June  U.  the  tradlttanal  feast  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  a  Mam  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing is  <  If  lets  Bled  at  **««>  Thwrvl  "*^  deaeend- 
ants  of  the  Oaeiliwi  Huber  *■—"«—  travel 
from  an  over  the  UBitM  States  to  the  site 
100  miles  north  of  Dubuque  to  renew  tsmlly 
ties,  feaat  together,  and  pass  on  to  the 
young  gmeratlOM  the  tradttlan  of  fbtth 
which  the  cfaapd  aymboUass.  This  year  rtia- 
tives  wHI  gattier  several  hundred  strong  at 
the  chapd  to  participate  in  an  11  ajn.  Mam 
maiking  the  spedal  oocaskm.  While  only  a 
few  win  be  aide  to  be  seated  or  stand  inside, 
others  win  asSh  out  the  door  and  onto  the 
suzToundlng  lawn  to  answer  the  responass 
and  Join  in  the  hymns  lAille  reflecting  on 
the  meaning  of  this  chapel  in  the  Uvea  of 
their  predeeessora. 

No  f  onnal  invitations  are  Issued  for  this 
annual  event  since  auntt  and  undes  and 
oousins  and  greatigreat  rtiattves  of  every 
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degree  mark  their  calendars  from  one  year 
to  the  next  Hioee  Uving  in  Iowa  towns 
nearby  open  their  hearto  and  their  homes 
and  look  forward  to  the  yearly  pilgrimage  of 
their  less-rural  rdattooa.  Photographs  from 
the  late  inOidMiw  antomnbiles  of  that  era 
crowding  an  adjacent  fMd  while  their 
owners  gather  inside  and  around  the  chap- 
d's  stone  edifice  and  ito  wood  tower  amidst 
a  peaceful  pastoral  setting. 

During  the  intervening  months  between 
the  annual  oeletaratlons  of  St.  Anthony's 
Day,  family  weddings  and  other  special  reli- 
gious observanom  arc  scheduled  in  the 
diapd.  There  is  a  smaU  cemetery  with 
graves  of  the  early  aettlen  and  a  few  plaoes 
are  left  f or  eome  of  thoee  stffl  Uvtiw. 

Today  this  historic  chapd  renmlns  a  trib- 
ute to  the  ideala.  faith  and  peraeveranoe  of 
Iowa's  early  settlers,  qualities  eipoused  by 
the  Pounders  of  our  country  and  stOl  evi- 
dent to  Iowa  famOles  to  ItCS. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 


HON.  EDWAKD  R.  MADiGAN 


IB  TBS  Bouas  or  aaPMsaaianvs 

WednesdaK  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  today 
I  am  Introducing  legislation  to  encour- 
age individuals  to  oootrlbute  to  the  na- 
tional debt,  either  by  «*— «g"«""f  part 
of  their  tax  return  to  the  debt  or  by 
writing  a  separate  cheA  for  that  pur- 
pose if  they  are  not  receiving  a  refund. 

Currently,  the  front  of  the  Form 
1040  instruction  parage  lnf<»ms  tax- 
payers that  they  may  contribute  to 
the  national  debt  by  sending  a  chedt 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  estimates 
that  In  1983,  2,500  Individuals  made 
nmtributions  totaling  $400,000  to  the 
national  debt  If  that  many  revModed 
to  a  rather  obscure  notice,  it  would 
seem  that  many  more  would  contrib- 
ute If  given  the  opportunity  on  the  tax 
return  itself. 

For  the  tax  year  1983.  73  mflliim  tax- 
pajrers  received  $62.4  billion  In  re- 
funds. If  even  a  tenth  of  that  amount 
were  contributed,  it  would  reduce  the 
debt  by  $6  billkm.* 


A  FATHER'S  DAY  MESSAGE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvmoiwu 

IB  TBI  BousB  or  aanosBrEAXivB 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  v>- 
pitMCh  th«  annual  commemoration  of 
Father's  Day  this  Sunday.  June  16,  I 
believe  It  is  a  good  time  not  only  for 
fathers  to  be  honored,  but  also  a  good 
time  for  fathers  to  rededleate  them- 
selves to  their  roles  of  fathering  and 
family  life 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  entitled.  "Fd  Rather 
Be  a  Father"  from  the  June  editkm  of 
the  Focus  on  the  FunHy  magaiine  and 
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commend  its  message  to  fathers  every- 
where. 

I'D  Rathd  Bi  a  Fatrxk 
(By  Ellot  A.  Dkley) 

I  have  heard  a  lot,  lately,  about  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  a  woman  to  Juggle  both  a  career 
and  her  parenting  responsibilities.  One  or 
the  other  is  bound  to  suffer.  And  when 
something  has  to  give,  it  is  usuaUy  the 
career.  BCany  women  are  angry  about  that, 
and  a  bunch  of  men  and  children  may  be 
getting  a  lot  of  grief  because  of  it. 

That  is  genuinely  too  bad.  We  ought  to  be 
partners  in  the  struggle.  Because,  speaking 
as  one  of  the  menfolk.  I  claim  to  know  how 
that  conflict  feels,  to  be  torn  between  career 
and  family.  Women  may  be  tired  of  being 
regarded,  culturally,  ss  housekeepers  and 
diaper  washers;  well.  I'm  tired  of  being  re- 
garded as  a  breadwinner  wbose  prime  re- 
sponsibility to  the  family  is  to  be  a  "good 
provider."  Meaning  money. 

When  will  anyone  get  around  to  noticing 
that  some  of  us  men  yearn  to  matter  more, 
in  this  what-do-you-do7  (and  I-wonder-what- 
he-makes?)  rat  race. 

I'd  rather  be  a  father. 

I  do  extraordinarily  interesting  things  in 
my  work,  I  really  love  it.  And  I  earn  enough 
to  get  by.  But  I'd  rather  be  a  father.  I  care 
more  about  how  my  children  emerge  than  I 
do  about  how  big  my  business  gets  and  what 
numbers  appear  on  the  bottom  line. 

That  doesn't  make  me  the  forerunner  of  a 
new  breed  of  American  males,  I  suppose,  but 
neither  does  it  make  me  a  freak. 

We  talk  frequmUy,  friends  and  I.  Some 
say  it  right  away;  others  only  let  clues  slip, 
once  they  feel  safe.  But  their  message  is  the 
same:  Woik  matters  mostly  by  default.  If  I 
knew,  they  say,  any  way  to  let  something 
else  matter  more,  I  would  in  an  Instant.  But 
work  is  where  I  get  a  paycheck,  and  that 
matters.  Work  is  where  I  get  a  report  card. 
and  that  matters.  Work  is  where  I  have  a 
place— defined  and  reserved  for  me— and 
that  matters. 

None  of  those  are  silly  or  invalid  reasons. 
They  Just  aren't  ultimately  important, 
except  in  a  vacuimL 

Tet  a  vacuum  is  what  exists  for  fathers 
who  want  to  devote  themselves  to  fathering 
with  the  same  Intensity  that  would  be  con- 
sidered natural  and  normal  for  a  mother. 
Where  is  the  support  for  a  fatiier  who 
wants  time  off  to  go  with  his  child's  class  on 
a  field  trip?  Who  will  congratulate  the  man 
who  trims  his  chances  for  advancement  by 
refusing  to  bring  home  a  full  briefcase  every 
night  or  to  move  every  two  years  or  to  com- 
mute himself  to  death?  Who  will  hug  the 
man  who  aches  to  weep  for  the  futility  of 
such  busyness,  and  then  to  emerge  from  the 
grief  content  to  be  a  father? 

IwilL 

And  surprisingly  others  will,  too.  Like  an 
underground  resistance  recognizing  a  pass- 
word, some  people  close  at  hand  will  eagerly 
whisper  their  complicity  in  this  common 
yearning  to  be  natural  and  normal. 

Rather  than  average. 

A  long-distance  runner  from  the  Ozarlcs 
taught  me  the  difference  between  normal 
and  average.  It's  nonnal,  he  reminded  me, 
for  the  htmian  body  to  be  able  to  run  10  or 
15  miles  without  caving  in.  The  fact  that 
most  men  can't  go  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  without  wheezing  is  merely  an  indica- 
tion of  what's  average.  And  average,  he 
went  on,  is  no  way  to  gauge  yourself.  Nor- 
mal's what  you've  got  to  find,  and  then  get 
there. 

I'm  beginning  to  sense  what  is  normal  for 
me.  It  is  not  so  much  wanting  to  be  more 
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intd  my  children's  lives  and  games;  it  Is  for 
my  life  to  be  more  available  to  my  children 
in  artually  any  realm  of  acUvity.  To  enable 
thefi  to  find  out  anything  they  want  to 
knokv  about  me  at  work,  for  instance.  What 
I  df .  How  I  treat  people.  How  I  plan  and 
execute  Jobs.  How  I  handle  pressure.  What  I 
get  out  of  it. 

Or  to  involve  them  in  any  decision-making 
that  affects  them— and  even  some  that 
I't,  Just  because  I  value  their  opinions. 
I  be  honest  with  them  about  family  ten- 
that  may  be  in  the  air,  and  exchange 
lid  feedback  about  how  we're  living  our 
life  together. 

Itus  also  normal  for  me  to  want  to  see  my 
children  in  any  kind  of  performance  they 
givei  from  classroom  bathrobe  drama  to 
nei^borhood  magic  show  to  piano  recital, 
ni  {Change  travel  schedules,  postpone  ap- 
poidtments  and  leave  overlong  meetings 
before  they  are  concluded,  Just  to  be  there. 
Notjaverage.  Ill  grant,  but  nonnal  for  me. 

Tlings  like  getting  to  a  performance  are 
easy.  But  all  that  other  stuff  I  said  was 
I  don't  do  yet.  I  want  to.  I  Just 

Ite  about  it,  instead.  There's  at  least  a 
adult  status  in  that,  you  Imow. 
to  square  number  one:  How  do  I  Jus- 
Ichannellng  a  major  thrust  of  my  life 
into' fathering,  when  so  little  around  me— so 
little  of  all  that  Is  average— suptwrts  it? 
How  can  I  sweep  away  aU  that  average  clut- 
ter to  let  the  normal  be  known?  Why  do  I 
let  myself  be  nudged  away  from  what  I 
know  to  be  important,  in  favor  of  what  is 
merely  urgent? 

Important  lasts  and  last;  urgent,  by  deflnl- 
tion«  dies  in  a  hurry.  I  do  not  want  to  bum 
up  my  life  tending  urgent  little  brushfires. 
And  stUl  I  can't  push  myself  over  the  edge- 
yet.  I  continue  to  chart  my  worth  by  bea- 
cons and  landmarks  set  out  by  average  men, 
followed  by  men  like  me  who  are  per- 
itly  more  average  than  normal. 

ible.  True,  but  incredible.  I  mean, 
have  I  done  in  my  whole  life  that  was 
ty  more  significance  than  fathering 
tbrefe  humans  beings?  Once  they  were  not— 
dldnf t  exist.  Now  they  Uve,  the  fruit  of  our 
love.  They  have  independent  lives,  they 
hurt  and  heal  and  love  and  laugh,  they 
malce  mistakes  and  weave  magic,  they  will 
bear  children  and  celebrate  and  mourn.  .  .  . 
That  counts.  Ultimately.  And  since  I  know 
it,  I  am  determined  to  give  fathering  its 
dueJ 


AN  IDEAL  IMMIGRANT 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

or  cALxroaiOA 
1  H  THE  H0U8X  Or  SXPRS8XIITATIVI8 

Wedne»dav,  June  12, 1985 
•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  will 
walfe  the  requirements  of  citizenship 
for  I  entering  the  armed  services  for 
Bradley  H.  Koskle. 

While  the  passage  of  private  bills— 
particularly  those  dealing  with  immi- 
gration matters— Is  an  exception, 
Bratfley  is  exceptional.  A  Canadian  na- 
tional, Bradley's  one  desire  is  to  serve 
theiUnited  States  of  America  as  a  U.S. 
Air  ^rce  pilot.  His  scores  on  standard- 
ized aptitude  tests  and  the  Air  Force 
officer  qualifying  test  place  him  in  the 
top  3  percent  of  this  Nation's  young 
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achieve^.  In  addition.  Bradley  has 
taken  aii  active  role  in  the  award  win- 
ning Aik  Force  ROTC  precision  drUl 
team  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

Despltte  his  obvious  qualifications, 
Bradley  [will  not  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue his  (niest  for  an  Air  Force  commis- 
sion without  the  intervention  of  this 
body,     i 

With  jthe  exception  of  citizenship. 
Bradley  I  is  an  ideal  candidate  for  our 
Nation's  armed  services.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  will  waive 
the  cltlaenshlp  requirement  for  Brad- 
ley for  the  purposes  of  entering  the 
armed  Services.  While  citizenship  is 
not  reqtlired  for  enlisted  personnel  in 
the  arm^  services,  it  is  a  requirement 
for  officers.  Bradley's  outstanding 
qualifications  and  personal  attributes 
Justifies  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Sieaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  aid  ne  in  the  swift  passage  of  this 
legislatk  in.« 


HON. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  VOTE  ON 
HOUSB  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 52 


WILLIAM  W.  COBEY,  JR. 


or  ICOKTB  (MKOLHIA 


m  TR  B  HOUSE  or  BKPRKSdTTATIVXS 

Vfednesday.  June  12, 1985 

•  BCr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
recently  that  I  am  listed  as  voting  for 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  52. 
which  jaertains  to  the  situation  in 
Chile.  fi>r  whatever  reason,  my  vote 
on  this  bill  was  misrecorded. 

In  any  event.  I  do  not  support  the 
resolution  which  was  defeated  by  the 
House  on  April  22.  I  am  concerned 
about  alleged  human  rights  abuses  in 
Chile  and  strongly  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy  in  that  nation. 
But.  I  believe  that  passage  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  52  would  have 
been  coimterproductlve  to  this  effort. 

I  wish  to  clarify  this  matter.  Thank 
you.* 


B'NAI  ^'RITH  RALLIES  SENIORS 
AOAINST  COLA  CUTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSaTTS 
IK  TB  E  HOU8I  Or  REPHKSDrTATTVIS 

V>tdne»d4iy,  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  reaction 
of  older  people  in  my  district  to  Presi- 
dent Rep^an's  proposed  budget  cuts 
for  the  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
allowance.  Seniors  protested  the  Presi- 
dent's bnoken  promises  on  Social  Secu- 
rity and  Medicare.  The  B'nal  B'rlth  or- 
ganized and  (x>nducted  a  very  suceeas- 
ful  rally,  and  they  urge  other  older 
people  to  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  eldefly.  I  was  pleased  they  invited 
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me  to  participate  In  the  event  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  about  their  con- 
cerns in  an  article  in  the  Brookllne 
Citizen. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Brookllne  atizen.  May  30. 19851 
Sonois  Ralltixg  ro>  Thexx  Rights 
(By  Leora  Zeitlin) 

Tuesday's  dreary  rain  might  have  doomed 
baseball  games  and  other  outdoor  events, 
but  it  did  not  dampen  the  spirit  of  some  SOO 
elderly  citizens  who  flodted  to  Brookllne  to 
protest  President  Ronald  Reagan's  budget 
cuU  in  Social  Security  benefits. 

Congressman  Barney  Frank,  state  Sen. 
George  Bachrach  and  a  host  of  other  politi- 
cians and  advocates  for  the  elderly  ad- 
dressed the  rally  in  the  auditorium  of 
Temple  Ohabei  Shalom,  repeatedly  de- 
nouncing Reagan  for  "breaking  his  solonn 
promise"  not  to  cut  into  programs  for  sen- 
iors. The  demonstrators  later  presented 
Frank  with  a  sheaf  of  petitions  to  take  back 
to  Washington.  Outlining  a  four-point 
policy  statement  made  by  B'nal  B'rith,  who 
organized  the  rally,  the  hundreds  of  signers 
of  the  petitions  said  they: 

Oppose  cuts  In  the  Social  Security  cost  of 
Uving  aUowance  (COLA's); 

Support  continued  funding  for  federally- 
subsidized  elderly  housinr. 

Oppose  cuts  in  Medicaid  and  Medicare; 
and 

Oppose  military  siwnding  at  the  expense 
of  the  elderly. 

"There's  a  new  crime  in  America— being 
sick  and  being  old— and  there's  a  new  fine 
some  people  want  to  levy"  against  that 
"crime,"  Prank  told  the  crowd  towards  the 
end  of  the  2W-hour  rally.  Noting  that  a  sur- 
plus currently  exists  in  the  Social  Security 
program.  Frank  added,  "it's  literally  under- 
mining democracy  for  a  candidate  to  make  a 
solemn  promise  and  then  turn  around  be- 
cause he  finds  it  convenient  to  do  so." 

The  proposed  budget,  due  to  an  amend- 
ment by  Sen.  Pete  Domenlci  (R-New 
Mexico),  would  freeze  the  COLA's  in  Social 
Security  benefits.  It  also  cuts  Medicare  by 
some  13.8  blUion.  Medicaid  by  $1  billion,  and 
freezes  spending  in  several  social  service 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

"If  we  are  not  mad.  we  should  be  mad." 
said  Ed  Cooper,  from  the  National  Caucus 
and  Center  on  Black  Aged,  who  decried  the 
cuts  in  medical,  legal,  housing  and  himian 
services.  "Shame  on  you.  Mr.  President!" 

Speaker  after  Q>eaker  invoked  the 
memory  and  era  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  under  whose  administration 
Social  Security  was  insUtuted  in  1935. 

"If  we  stand  together  as  we  did  in  the 
30's— this  is  our  generatlonl"  began  83-year- 
old  Frank  Manning,  president  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Older  Americans.  "We  sur- 
vived a  Depression  that  eroded  the  re- 
sources of  every  man,  woman  and  child  .  .  . 
But  out  of  that  Depression,  you  and  I 
worked  to  give  birth  to  Social  Security,  to 
the  40-hour  work  week,  to  bank  insurance 
.  .  .  All  those  things  came  out  of  our 
minds,"  he  said.  "Let  us  show  the  same 
spirit  today  and  they  will  not  dare  to  de- 
prive us  of  our  rights  as  Americans." 

B'nal  B'rith  president  Mitch  Idarcus  said 
later  that  the  rally  was  organized  to  build  a 
broad-based  "coalition  with  other  groups" 
that  will  work  on  a  continuing  basis  to  advo- 
cate for  the  rights  of  the  elderly.  Marcus 
said  he  had  anticipated  a  turnout  of  350. 
Another  organizer,  Mel  Cohen,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  Brighton's  elderly  housing  building 
Covenant  House,  likened  the  event  to  the 
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"shot  beard  round  the  world"  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  "This  is  the  first  shot  for 
organising  respect  for  seniors.  History  will 
repeat  Itself  in  Massachusetts." 

One  Covenant  House  participant.  Bertha 
Bernian.  said  afterwards  that  "at  least  we 
know  how  we  stand.  At  least  we  know 
people  are  working  for  us.  I'm  very  glad.  I 
was  very  impressed  with  them  all."  And  a 
Brookllne  couple,  who  said  they  came  be- 
cause "we  want  the  president  to  k/tev  his 
word."  added  that  it  was  "wonderful  ...  to 
see  such  a  good  crowd"  turn  out. 

State  representatives  Qeanor  Myeraon. 
BID  Galvtn  and  Tom  Gallagher  also  spoke, 
urging  the  crowd  to  contact  their  legislators 
both  at  the  State  House  and  in  Washhigton. 
Other  speakers  included  Frieda  Mulketn. 
president  of  Mass.  Senior  Action.  Sister  Pas- 
chala  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arcbdiooese  of 
Boston's  Elder  life  Program.  Sheila 
Dechter  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
Boston  Commissioner  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
Elderly,  Michael  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the 
Blass.  Office  of  Elder  Affairs.  Richard  H. 
Rowland,  and  otboa.* 


SHELL  REFINERY  SETS 
NA'nONAL  SAFETY  RECORD 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OPCAUPORIIIA 
IH  THX  HOnSZ  or  RBPRXSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  12,  1985 

•  Bfr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  atten- 
tion to  the  unsurpassed  safety  record 
of  the  Shell  Oil  Co.'s  Bfartinez  manu- 
facturing complex  in  Martinez,  Cali- 
fornia. The  workers  and  management 
at  the  Shell  complex  have  once  again 
passed  a  safety  milestone  by  complet- 
ing over  5  million  work  hours  without 
a  lost-time  injury. 

Just  over  1  year  ago  I  came  before 
the  House  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  nearly  1.000  workers  at  SheU  had 
reached  3  million  work  hotuv  without 
a  lost-time  Injury.  Yet  in  the  past 
year,  this  record  has  been  extended  an 
additional  2  million  work  hours. 

This  superb  safety  record  began  on 
October  4,  1982— nearly  1,000  days 
ago.  Twice  during  the  2%  years  since 
that  date,  SheU  workers  have  worked 
over  1  million  consecutive  hours  with- 
out a  recordable  injury.  Overall,  the 
frequency  rate  for  recordable  injuries 
is  now  the  equivalent  of  one  for  each 
385.000  hours  of  work.  By  contrast, 
the  comparable  rate  for  all  of  manu- 
facturing is  more  than  8  accidents  for 
each  200,000  hours  worked. 

That  is  why  today  the  Shell  complex 
in  Martinez  is  reoognlced  as  the  safest 
refining  complex  in  the  Nation.  And 
that  is  also  why  the  Shell  complex  has 
received  awards  recently  from  the  Na- 
tional Petroletun  Refiners  Association, 
the  National  Safety  Council,  and  the 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association 
which  honor  this  exemplary  record. 

The  safety  achievement  of  the  work- 
ers and  management  at  the  Shell  com- 
plex deserves  the  highest  praise.  I 
commend  the  Martinez  complex  and 
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its   employees    for   this   outstandinc 
effort.*  I 


PERSONAL  EZPLANA'nON 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

ornxmou  I 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KSPRXsnrrATnm 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1985  ' 

•  Mr.  GROTBERG.  Ux.  ^)eaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  voting  today 
when  the  House  i4>proved  the  ^Mak- 
er's approval  of  the  House  Journal  of 
Tuesday.  June  11.  Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "nay."  • 


MY  DILEMMA 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 


orcAUPounA 
nr  THK  Housx  or  i 


'ATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  12, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  when  a  Monber  of  Congress 
is  torn  over  whether  or  not  to  vote  for 
legislation  that  contains  both  good 
and  bad  provisions.  The  question  is 
not  simply  whether  the  good  out- 
weighs the  bad:  It  is  often  whether  or 
not  one  can  in  good  conscience  vote  in 
favor  of  something  which  is,  in  part, 
abhorrent. 

Such  was  the  nattire  of  my  dUemma 
when  a  vote  was  called  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  this 
evening.  The  bill  contained  funding 
for  many  programs  I  strongly  support, 
including  Social  Security,  student  fi- 
nancial aid.  and  veterans  assistance. 
The  bill  also  provided  for  $1.5  billion 
in  aid  for  Israel,  our  countrjr's  closest 
friend  and  strongest  ally  in  the  Middle 
East,  a  region  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  our  country.  Having  long 
been  a  resolute  supporter  of  our  coun- 
try's close  ties  with  Israel.  I  feel  that 
this  aid  is  particularly  vital,  since  it 
comes  at  a  time  when  Israel  is  trying 
to  rectify  Its  economic  troubles  and 
adjust  to  a  rapidly  changing  strategic 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  I  have 
always  supported  aid  to  Israel  and  I 
win  continue  to  do  so  in  every  way 
possible.  If  the  supplonental  appro- 
priation had  not  passed.  I  would  have 
begun  working  on  the  methods  to  get 
this  aid  back  before  our  body. 

However,  the  supplonental  appro- 
priations bill  also  contained  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  aid  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  Contras,  to  assist  them  in  over- 
throwing the  Sandinista  govenmient 
of  Nicaragua.  Ever  since  I  arrived  in 
Congress.  I  have  worked  for  a  policy 
toward  Nicaragua  which  fosters  peace 
and  conciliation  through  bacldng  the 
Contadora  process.  Support  for  the 
Contra  army,  which  has  compiled  a 
brutal  record  of  murders,  rape,  tor- 
ture, and  destruction,  is  utterly  repel- 
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loit  to  both  in«  and  the  large  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Thus,  whoi 
faced  with  the  Question  of  voting  for 
the  supplemental  appnqniatlons  bill 
which  contained  aid  to  the  Contras— 
aid  that  wOl  be  used  to  kill,  rape,  and 
terrorise— I  had  no  choice.  I  had  to 
vote  no  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
prlaticms. 

To  use  p<H>ular  programs,  such  as 
were  contained  in  the  appropriations 
bill,  to  round  up  support  for  an  ugly 
war  is  unconscionable.  I  voted  against 
the  rule  which  allowed  the  House  to 
add  Ck>ntra  aid  to  the  vpropriations 
bill,  but  unfortunately,  the  rule  was 
passed  over  my  objection.  This  was  a 
difficult  situation  for  me,  but  no  one 
said  it  would  always  be  easy.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

or  PBOnTLTAMIA 

nr  THS  Bouss  or  ■■paassirrATTvss 


Wednesday.  June  12. 198S 
•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4.  IMS,  I  was  absent  from  most 
of  the  legislathw  sessiim  as  I  was  back 
in  the  23d  District  assisting  my  con- 
stituents as  a  result  of  the  terrible  tor- 
nadoes which  have  wreaked  havoc  on 
them.  Had  I  beoi  present.  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  132:  Journal,  the  House 
aiHtroved  the  Journal  of  Monday.  June 

3    "It^Bt"' 

'roUc^  No.  133:  H.J.  Res.  192:  "Na- 
tional Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's 
Inhumanity  to  Man."  the  House  failed 
to  suspoid  the  rules  and  pass  the  Joint 
resolution,  amended,  to  '<*-'g"wt^' 
Aprfl  24. 1986.  as  "National  Day  of 'Re- 
membrance of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
man."  "yea"; 

RoUcaU  No.  134:  HJl.  1460,  Anti- 
Apartheid  Act,  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  that  sought  to  make  the 
prohibition  on  Krugerrand  imports  ef- 
fective only  if  the  ban  is  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  obligwUons  of  the  United 
States  under  the  General  Agreement 
aa  Tariffs  and  Trade,  "no";  and 

RoUcall  No.  135:  OJL  1460.  AnU- 
Apartheid  Act.  the  House  rejected  an 
amendment  that  sou^t  to  provide  a 
waiver  on  the  restrictioos  of  new  in- 
vestments, if  the  Secretary  of  State 
determines  through  a  poll,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  nonwhite  South  AtrUmnm 
oppose  the  restrictions  or  divestiture, 
"no."« 


SOLIDARITY  WITH  IRANIAN 
RESISTANCE 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orooirounA 
m  TBI  HOUSE  OP  KIPBISEMTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  June 
20  marioB  the  commemoration  day  of 
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mariyrs  and  political  priscmers  in  Iran. 
It  isl  the  day  on  which  in  1981.  Kho- 
meini ordered  his  guards  to  open  fire 
on  s|  peaceful  demonstration  Involving 
500,#00  people  in  Tehran. 

Now,  through  repression  and 
terror— including  40.000  executions 
and  120,000  political  prisoners— and  by 
continuing  and  attonptlng  to  escalate 
the  Iran-Iraq  conflict— which  has  so 
far  (flaimed  half  a  million  Iranian  cas- 
ualties, caused  3  million  to  become  ref- 
ugees, and  which  has  produced  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  material 
damMe— the  ioi*im»int  regime  has 
tried  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  resist- 
ance; and  to  cover  up  the  social  and 
eoonpmic  deadlocks  it  faces. 

Deppite  all  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  fctinmrfni  regime,  the  Iranian  re- 
sistance has  risoi  and  entered  a  new 
phase.  The  public  demonstrations  and 
open  protests  of  the  Iranian  people 
agaiast  war  and  repression,  and  for 
and  liberty  in  Iran,  which  oe- 
throughout  Iran  from  April  21 
to  l^Ly  21.  proves  this  fact  amply. 

Fa^  this  reason,  in  view  of  our  be- 
liefs! in  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
bumkn  beings,  we  once  more  declare 
our  «olidarity  with  those  Iranians  who 
by  blowing  courage  and  devotion  do 
not  yield  to  E3iomeinl's  unleashed  re- 
pression and  warmongering,  but  fur- 
ther ttheir  protests  and  resistance  until 
a  ddnocratic  rule  committed  to  peace 
and  liberty  will  be  established.* 


|iON. 


NinON  FOR  MRS.  JOAN 
CARET 


i.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

oraswToiK 

n  TBI  HOX7SB  OP  bxprsshitativis 

Wedneaday.  June  12, 1985 

•  id-.  DioOUARDL  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appiJBdate  this  opportunity  to  extend 
ition  to  one  of  my  constituents. 
Joan  Carey,  who  recently  re- 
ceived the  1985  Bronxville  Manor  As- 
'Citiaen  of  the  Year"  award. 
Carey  is  a  very  active  and 
givii^  woman.  She  has  woited  with 
the  Catholic  Women's  Club  of  East- 
cheater,  Tuckahoe  PTA  Ways  and 
Meatis  Committee.  Junior  League  of 
Bronxville,  Scandale  Women's  Club, 
and  the  Bronxville  Manm-  Association. 

Injaddition  to  all  these  obligations. 
Joai^  Carey  recently  accepted  another 
majdr  responsibility.  She  will  serve  as 
chavperaon  for  Project  Access  for  the 
Junfcr  League  of  Bronxville,  which 
aids  jthe  handicapped  in  her  town. 

I  itak  that  all  Members  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  efforts  of  Joan  Carey,  who 
has  'made  such  significant  contribu- 
tions to  her  community.* 
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SHOPPING  DEraaiSE 
CONTRACTOR  RIP-OPPS 


HON.RONWYDEN 


nr  TBS  Honsx  op 


'ATTVSS 


W^neaday.  June  12. 1985 
•  Mr.  WfYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  toj  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Energy  abd  Commerce  Subo(mmiittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 
OouiT  SauMSKi  and  Jobh  Bbtamt.  in 
a  major  «f ort  to  stop  the  hemoniiag- 
ing  in  odr  Nation's  military  procure- 
ment sysiem.  We  believe  the  procure- 
ment meis  cannot  be  cleaned  up  with 
band-aid  solutions  and  that  fundamen- 
tal ref  oni  of  the  system  is  needed. 

We  wUlloffa'  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  Ddtense  autlunlsatlon  UU  based 
on  what  we  learned  after  a  long  series 
held  this  year  in  the  Sub- 
Oversight  and  Investiga- 
defense  contractor  pur- 
we  found  during  the 
course  of  I  our  investigation  was  a  mili- 
tary proqurement  process  mariced  by 
gross  inelfldency,  riddled  with  waste, 
and  designed  with  more  holes  than  a 
piece  of  ^wiss  cheese.  We  found  that 
the  military  procurement  system  is  a 
nonsystem— there  is  no  system  there. 
It  invites  bilferage. 

A  respected  career  Pentagon  auditor 
told  our  subcommittee  that  one  of 
every  three  procurement  dollars  is 
wasted.  ISiat's  more  than  $40  billion  a 
year— a  scandal  and  an  outrage  in 
normal  times.  But  these  are  not 
normal  times.  We  don't  have  $40  bil- 
lion to  w4ste.  We  have  to  borrow  it.  By 
weakenink  the  eeonmny.  the  skyrocA- 
eting  puUic  debt  poses  a  very  real 
threat  ta  our  security.  We  simply  can 
no  longer  tolerate  waste  and  misman- 
agement. 

Our  country  needs  a  strong  defense. 
But  it  miist  be  a  cost-effective  defense. 
We  believe  that  through  our  amend- 
ments wei  can  reduce  the  procurement 
budget  n^  year  by  roughly  $10  bil- 
lion and!  thereby  bring  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  bill  in  line  with 
the  House  budget  resolution.  That 
way  we  can  make  real  productivity 
savings  without  canceling  weapons  sys- 
tems, reoudng  military  readiness  or 
manpower  levels  or  adopting  other 
{that  could  Jeopardize  nation- 
al securit 

The  amtedments  which  we  wlU  off  er  to 
the  Defense  Autboriastlon  Ull  an  ««— «t"'^ 
to  make  scpiie  elemental  reformi  in  the  way 
tn  which  the  Fentscm  does  busiiMSi  with 
its  ooDtncton,  and  they  come  directly  from 
the  kinds  qf  abuses  which  were  uncovered  in 
the  Oeneiia  Dynamloi  investisailon.  What 
Is  truly  apMHtat  i>  that  the  abuse  Is  endem- 
ic, perbsps^even  epidemic 

We  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  extent  of 

and  abuse,  and  we  are  dls- 

the  fact  that  the  system  has 

tletely  out  of  controL  The  Amer- 

deserve  not  only  to  see  their 

wisely  and  properly  q^ent,  but 


waste, 
turbed 
gotten 
lean 
tax  dol 
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equally  deserve  to  get  reliable  naUonal  secu- 
rity from  the  things  they  pay  for.  As  of  this 
moment,  neither  la  the  case,  and  we  have 
seen  tanks  and  guns  that  don't  work,  as  well 
as  seelns  taxpayers  bilked  for  $7,000  coffee 
pots  and  executive  dog  boarding  chwges- 
What  is  in  question  is  the  fundamental  lame 
of  corporate  Integrity.  Somehow  it  has 
become  fair  game  to  rip  off  the  Oovem- 
ment.  There  is  a  "catch-me-lf-you-can"  men- 
tality at  work,  to  the  point  of  groas  dishon- 
esty and  abuse  of  the  American  system. 

To  its  credit,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Senrloes  has  been  wooing  on  scxne  very  key 
reforms,  particularly  in  the  area  of  "allow- 
able costs"  and  revolving  door  problems, 
both  of  which  have  come  up  in  the  context 
of  the  investigation  in  which  we  have  par- 
ticipated. We  are  oonsidertng  ways  to 
strengthen  these  proposals. 

There  are  four  specific  areas  that  ooncem 
us. 

I.  paooBxas  PATmars 

One  amendment  we  wOl  offer  wHl  require 
that  defenee  contractors  receive  payment 
for  their  work  only  as  the  work,  is  actually 
completed,  and  it  will  require  that  auditors 
from  the  Defense  Department  be  given  such 
information  as  is  required  to  determine 
whether  the  chargea  are  appropriate. 

iCziibiiMMon.'  Currently,  many  defense 
contractors  bill  the  Qovemment  for  work 
according  to  the  schedule  set  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contract  Often,  these  pay- 
ments are  made  by  the  Defenae  Depart- 
ment—without resard  to  whether  the  ached- 
ule  has  been  met.  An  example  la  General 
Dynamica  billing  the  Government  for 
progreaa  paymenta  on  the  Trident  Subma- 
rine when  the  work  waa  far  from  complete. 
Worse,  OD  falsely  represented  the  atatua  of 
the  submarine  coiurtructlon  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  further  erosion  in  the  oompany'a 
stock  value.  Unchecked  progreaa  paymenta 
amount  to  intereat-free  loans  to  defenae 
contractors. 

n.  nrLATios 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  And  out 
Just  how  much  money  la  aalted  away  at  the 
Pentagon  awaiting  Inflation  to  atrike,  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  recom- 
mend waya  to  prevent  the  build-up  of  theae 
huge  amounta  of  numey.  Ttie  Department 
should  come  baA  to  the  Congreaa  at  the 
end  of  the  flacal  year  to  aeek  funda  to  cover 
whatever  Inflation  actually  occurred. 

BxplanaHon:  Currently,  the  Defenae  De- 
partment estlmatea  the  rate  of  inflation  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  general  forecaat  for 
the  reat  of  the  Government.  The  reault  of 
thla  ia  that  there  is  an  estimated  «18  to  $50 
BILLION  sitting  at  the  Pentagon  walUng  to 
be  apent,  and  thla  la  over  and  above  the  $5 
billion  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  reoentjy 
aaid  he  had  diacovered. 

ni.  civnjAH  raocoBSMxirr 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  move  ua  in 
the  direction  of  having  an  independent,  ci- 
vilian entity  in  charge  of  military  procure- 
ment. It  la  a  complex  laaue,  ao  at  thla  Ume 
we  are  considering  the  eatsbUshment  of  s 
Commlaalon,  almllar  to  that  provided  In  the 
Senate  bUl,  to  come  forward  with  ways  to 
end  the  outrageoua  fraud  and  abuae  and 
padding  of  costs  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  current  system.  However,  we  are  aeri- 
oualy  considering  going  further,  to  eatabliah 
either  a  new  diviaion  within  the  Pentagon 
or  an  entirely  a^Darate  agency. 

ExpUtnaHan:  The  ayxtem  now  in  place 
glvea  a  strong  Incentive  to  defenae  contract- 
ing of ftoera  at  the  Pentagon  to  rack  up  their 
time  in  the  Pentagon  and  then  to  seek  lu- 
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cratlve  jobs  with  the  oontractora  wboae 
work  they  overaaw  during  their  Govern- 
ment employment.  George  Sawyer  ia  an 
egregioua  example,  wlw  came  to  the  Penta- 
gon in  1981,  worked  very  hard  to  aolve  any 
difficultiea  General  Dynamica  waa  having 
with  the  Navy  Department,  and  then  went 
off  and  XmA  a  $350,000  Job  with  General 
Dynamica!  We  believe  there  probably 
ahould  be  a  civilian  agency— outalde  of  the 
Pentagon— to  handle  military  procurement. 
Thla  would  help  atem  the  revolving  door 
problem  and  the  Inoentivea  buflt  In  to  the 
current  ayatem.  and  It  would  reduce  the 
Inter-eervioe  rivalry  which  now  results  In 
some  of  the  most  outlandish  snd  costly  mili- 
tary hardware.  The  DIVAD  and  the 
"hummer"  (the  new  $60,000  Jeep)  are  exam- 
plea  of  the  abuae  Inherent  In  the  current 
aystem.  Bach  new  colonel  or  general  coming 
In  wanta  to  make  hia  own  atamp  on  the 
design  or  capabilltiea  of  a  given  item,  ao  the 
qtedflcatlMia  change  and  the  oontracta 
change,  the  itema  take  years  to  complete 
and.  often  enough,  dont  woriL  The  other 
problem  civilian  procurement  oouU  reduce 
la  the  "one-of-a-kind"  approach  to  military 
hardware  acquisition. 

nr.  raocuBsiiBrr  sxpoaif  suoocr  savnios 

We  are  pr^aulng  an  amendment  to  aave 
some  $10  bilUon  throu^  cost  reductions  in 
contracta— without  cancellation  of  any  pro- 
gram or  atretch-out  of  procurement. 

Explanation:  There  la  ample  evidence  to 
aupport  a  aavlnga  of  at  leaat  $10  billion  in 
the  Flacal  Tear  1986  budget  If  the  Undi  of 
reforma  we  have  outlined  are  ad<vted.  The 
modeat  reforma  we  propose,  coupled  with 
some  of  the  reforms  being  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  will  enable  the 
Pentagon  to  aave  at  leaat  $10  liillion.  If  Gen- 
eral Dynamica  can  volimteer  to  give  back 
$23  million  In  unallowable  overhead  pay- 
menta, and  can  volunteer  to  reduce  one  aub- 
marlne  emtract  by  $20  million  without  even 
blinking— and  thla  la  only  one  contractor- 
there  ia  obvloualy  room  for  further  algnlfl- 
cant  aavlnga  from  improved  contract  man- 
agement. 

v.  CBtTIFICATIOa  OP  rm^mamm 

Defenae  contractors  ahould  have  to  certify 
that  the  items  for  which  they  bill  the  tax- 
payer are  legitimate.  We  Intend  to  codify 
the  certification  language  announced  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  In  March. 

VI.  MC88S  TO  OnOBMATIOa 

One  major  proldem  haa  been  that  defenae 
contractors  have  refused  to  give  Pentsgon 
auditors  all  the  Information  they  need  to 
aee  to  it  that  Improper  billing  does  not 
occur.  Auditors  MtTST  have  the  right  to  aee 
whatever  Information  they  deem  neeeaaary. 
In  order  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  raid- 
ing by  contractors— for  such  itema  ss  fishing 
trips,  executive  dog-boarding  and  mattreaa- 
ea. 

VII.  tAWTxas'  pass 

Contrsctors  routinely  blU  the  Govern- 
ment for  lawyers'  fees,  without  shsme.  The 
way  the  current  system  worio.  there  Is  even 
an  Incentive  to  contest  disputes  between 
Government  auditors  and  contractors— in 
many  caaea,  to  hire  multiple  law  flima  for 
the  purpose.  Not  only  does  the  Government 
end  up  paying  excessive  ehsrgea,  but  we  pay 
the  legal  feea  to  enable  the  challengea  In 
the  first  placel  We  wlU  aeek  to  prohibit 
automatic  relmburaement  ao  aa  to  remove 
the  current  incentive  and  atem  the  flow  of 
money  for  abaurd  defenaea  of  Illegitimate 
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Wednesday,  June  12. 1985 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  ^waker,  de- 
fense contractor  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  DOD's 
unwillingness  and  inability  to  sU^)  the 
abuses  have  been  daily  fare  with  the 
morning  news.  We  see  how  General 
Dynamics  bills  the  American  taxpay- 
ers for  kennelling  an  executive's  dog, 
chOi  cook-offs  and  diamond  trinkets. 
How  Pratt  &  Whitney  bills  us  for  trips 
to  Pago  Pago,  Oucd  bags  and  200 
docen  golf  balls.  We  also  see  a  billicm 
dollar  taxpayer  bailout  for  General 
Dynamics  and  a  OAO  study  showing 
widespread  multimUllon-doIlar  goug- 
ing by  12  major  defense  eootractors. 

Yet  virtually  nothing  is  bring  done. 
Secretary  of  Def oise  Weinberger  and 
Navy  Secretary  Lehman  haven't  even 
slapped  wrists.  The  Injector  Gener- 
al's recommendations  aren't  support- 
ed. Justice  sits  on  its  hands. 

Based  on  an  investigation  Involving 
thoussnds  of  hours  snd  hearings  over 
the  last  6  months  by  our  Oversight 
and  Investigations  Subcommittee,  we 
know  what  the  reomi  la.  And.  like  the 
American  taxpayera,  we've  had  it. 
We're  tired  of  defense  ctrntractors  who 
wave  the  flag  while  they  pidi  our 
podtets.  And  we're  through  with  the 
apologists  and  abetters  who  let  them 
get  away  with  it 

The  amendments  we  are  introducing 
today  wHl  make  important,  systonlc 
changes  in  the  Defenae  Department's 
procurement  system,  and  end  the 
wheel  of  fortune  for  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

The  amendments  whidi  we  wO^  offer  to 
the  Defense  Authorisation  bin  are  designed 
to  make  acme  etamental  ref  otina  tn  the  way 
In  which  the  Pentagon  doea  bualmaa  with 
Ita  cootractois,  snd  they  ooBoe  directly  from 
the  klnda  of  abosee  which  were  uncovered  In 
the  General  Dynamica  investisation.  What 
ia  truly  appalling  is  that  the  abuse  Is  endem- 
ic, perhapa  even  epidemic. 

We  are  deeply  trouUed  by  the  extent  of 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  snd  we  are  dls- 
tuitied  by  the  fact  that  the  ayatem  has 
gotten  completely  out  of  contnd.  The  Amer- 
loui  taxpayers  deserve  not  only  to  see  th^ 
tax  dollan  wisely  and  properly  apent,  but 
equally  deseiiit  to  get  reliable  naHnnal  aecu- 
rity  from  the  thlnga  they  pay  for.  Aa  of  this 
moment,  nether  la  Uie  case,  sod  we  have 
seen  tanks  snd  guns  that  dosit  work,  as  well 
as  seeing  taxpayers  bilked  for  $7,000  coffee 
pots  and  executive  dog  boanUng  charges. 
What  Is  In  question  is  the  fundsmental  laaue 
of  corporate  Integrity.  Somehow  it  haa 
become  fair  game  to  rip  off  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  "catch-me-lf-you-can"  men- 
tality at  wori^  to  the  point  of  groaa  dlahon- 
eaty  and  abuae  of  the  American  ayatem. 

To  ita  credit,  the  Coounlttee  on  Armed 
Servloea  haa  been  working  on  aome  very  key 
reforma.  particulaily  tn  the  area  of  "allow- 
able costs"  snd  revolving  door  problems. 
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both  of  which  have  oonae  up  in  the  eontezt 
of  the  invMtlgattao  In  which  we  have  pw- 
tlrlpated.    We    are    oongideriiig    waya    to 
atremtben  these  propotala. 
There  are  four  Rtedflc  areas  that  oonceni 


I.  PKOoian  PA1 

One  amendment  we  will  offer  will  require 
that  defense  contracton  receive  payment 
for  their  work  only  aa  the  work  ii  actually 
eompletcd.  and  it  wiU  require  that  audlton 
from  the  Defenee  Department  be  given  such 
information  aa  ia  required  to  determine 
whether  the  ehanea  are  appropriate. 

Xxflanatton:  Currmtly,  many  defenae 
contractors  Mil  the  Government  for  work 
aooordlnc  to  the  acbedule  aet  forth  at  the 
*>etlnnln«  of  the  contract.  Often,  these  pay- 
menU  are  made  by  the  DefeiMe  Depart- 
ment—without regard  to  whether  the  sched- 
ule has  been  met.  An  «~tt«  is  General 
Dynamics  Ulling  the  Government  for 
IwogresB  payments  on  the  Trident  Subma- 
rine when  the  work  waa  far  from  complete. 
Worse.  GD  falsely  represented  the  status  of 
the  submarine  oooatruction  hi  order  to  pre- 
vent a  further  erosion  in  the  company's 
stock  value.  Unchecked  progress  payments 
amount  to  interest-free  loans  to  defenae 
contractors. 

n.nrLAno> 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  And  out 
just  how  much  money  ia  aalted  away  at  the 
Pentagon  awaiting  inflation  to  strike,  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  prevent  the  build-up  of  theae 
huge  amonnU  of  money.  The  Department 
should  come  back  to  the  Ctmgress  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  seek  funto  to  cover 
whatever  inflation  actually  occurred. 

Explanation:  Currmtly,  the  Defense  De- 
partment estimates  the  rate  of  Inflation  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  general  forecast  for 
the  rest  of  the  Government  The  result  of 
this  is  that  there  is  an  estimated  $18  to  $50 
BIUJON  sitting  at  the  Pentagon  waiting  to 
be  spent,  and  thla  ia  over  and  above  the  $5 
bOlloo  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  recently 
said  he  had  discovered. 

m.  CTVIUA>  FBOCDXBIBIIT 

We  wffl  offer  an  amendment  to  move  us  in 
the  directJoo  of  having  an  independent,  d- 
vOian  entMy  in  charge  of  military  procure- 
ment. It  is  a  ooraplez  issue,  so  at  this  time 
we  are  wmsidnlng  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission,  similar  to  that  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill,  to  cctne  forward  with  waya  to 
end  the  outrageous  fraud  and  abuse  and 
podding  of  costs  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  current  system.  However,  we  are  seri- 
ously considering  going  further,  to  establish 
either  a  new  division  within  the  Pentagon 
or  an  entirely  separate  agency. 

Sxplanation:  The  system  now  In  place 
gives  a  strong  Incentive  to  defenae  contract- 
ing offlcera  at  the  Pentagon  to  rack  up  their 
time  in  the  Pentagon  and  then  to  aeek  lu- 
crative Joba  with  the  cootractora  whoae 
work  they  ovenaw  during  their  Govern- 
ment employment  George  Sawyer  la  an 
egregioua  example,  who  came  to  the  Penta- 
gon in  1961,  woAed  very  hard  to  aolve  any 
dlfficultlea  General  Dynamics  was  having 
with  the  Navy  Department  and  then  went 
off  and  took  a  $350,000  Job  with  General 
DynamkssI  We  believe  there  probably 
should  be  a  civilian  agency— outside  of  the 
Pentagon— to  handle  military  procurement. 
This  would  help  stem  the  revolving  door 
problem  and  the  incentives  built  in  to  the 
current  system,  and  It  would  reduce  the 
inter-servlce  rivalry  which  now  results  In 
some  of  the  most  outlandish  and  costly  mlll- 
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tarjn  hardware.  The  DIVAD  and  the 
"huiuner"  (the  new  $00,000  Jeep)  are  exam- 
pleslof  the  abuse  Inherent  In  the  current 
syst^n.  Each  new  colonel  or  gmeral  coming 
in  ^ants  to  make  hla  own  atamp  on  the 
desiin  or  capabilities  of  a  given  item,  so  the 
apet^ficationa  change  and  the  contracta 
change,  the  itema  take  years  to  complete 
and.  often  enough,  don't  work.  The  other 
prolf  em  civilian  procurement  could  reduce 
is  tite  "one-of-a-kind"  approach  to  military 
hardware  acquisition, 
tv,  psocuxxMxirT  RXFoait  auBusT  SAvnros 
We  are  preparing  an  amendment  to  save 
$10  billion  through  cost  reductions  in 
~  ~ts— without  cancellation  of  any  pro- 
stretch-out  of  procurement 
motion:  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
-^„.^  a  savings  of  at  least  $10  billion  in 
the  fiscal  Year  IMO  budget  If  the  kinds  of 
refo^ns  we  have  outlined  are  adopted.  The 
modost  reforms  we  propose,  coupled  with 
aom«  of  the  reforma  being  proposed  by  the 
AimAd  Servioes  Committee,  wHl  enable  the 
Pmtkgra  to  save  at  least  $10  billion.  If  Gen- 
eral pynamlca  can  volunteer  to  give  back 
$33  inilllon  in  unallowable  overhead  pay- 
menlb.  and  can  volunteer  to  reduce  tme  sub- 
mariiie  contract  by  $30  million  without  even 
hlinMng— and  this  is  only  one  contractor— 
ther^  is  obviously  room  for  further  aignlfi- 
cant  savings  from  Improved  contract  man- 
agement 

V.  UKKTiriCATTOIf  OF  CHAXGXS 

Defense  contractors  should  have  to  certify 
that  the  items  for  which  they  bill  the  tax- 
payer are  legitimate.  We  intend  to  codify 
the  certification  language  announced  by 
Secrdtary  Weinberger  in  March. 

^  VI.  ACCKSS  TO  OTORMATION 

Onf  major  problem  has  been  that  defense 
contractors  have  refused  to  give  Pentagon 
auditors  all  the  information  they  need  to 
see  to  it  that  improper  billing  doea  not 
occur.  Auditors  MUST  have  the  right  to  aee 
whatever  Information  they  deem  necessary, 
in  or^er  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  raid- 
ing by  contractors— for  such  items  as  fishing 
trips,  executive  dog-boarding  and  mattress- 
es. 


Vn.  LAWTXRS' 

Contractors  routinely  bOl  the  Govern- 
ment for  lawyers'  fees,  without  shame.  The 
way  me  current  system  works,  there  ia  even 
an  incentive  to  contest  dilutes  between 
Govefnment  audlton  and  contractors— in 
many!  cases,  to  hire  multiple  Uw  firms  for 
the  ptarpose.  Not  only  does  the  Government 
end  u  7  paying  excessive  charges,  but  we  pay 
the  l  igal  fees  to  enable  the  chaUenges  in 
the  first  plaoel  We  will  seek  to  prohibit 
autoi»atlc  reimbunement  so  aa  to  remove 
the  current  incentive  and  atem  the  flow  of 
money  for  abaurd  defensea  of  illegitimate 
clalma.a 
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BRYANT.  Mr.  Speaker,  baaed 
on  thousands  of  Investigation  hours 
and  leveral  days  of  hearings  conduct- 
ed b$  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mltt^'s  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigation,  my  colleagues  Ron 
WTDtif    and    OcRRT   Sixorsxi    have 
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Joined  nth  me  In  drafting  a  package 
of  amendments  to  offer  to  the  Defense 
Oepartn^t  authorisation  bill.  The 
purpose  jof  our  proposal  is  to  reform 
the  abu4es  we  have  uncovered  in  the 
Pentagon's  procurement  process. 

The  ct^rent  system  is  monumentally 
wastefuL  It  invites  and  rewards  abuse 
and  inefficiency.  Weapons  develop- 
ment dr«gB  on:  production  schedules 
are  not  met;  cost  overruns  sometimes 
double  ch-  triple  Initial  contract  esti- 
mates. Biennel  fees,  country  club  dues 
and  rouAd  the  world  vacations  have 
been  biUed  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Our  constituents  are  sajrlng 
"Enough*"  We  are  saying  "Enough." 
Recent  polls  indicate  that  53  percent 
of  the  American  people  currently 
favor  cu)a  in  Defense  spending,  up 
from  a  Idw  in  1980  of  30  percent  and  a 
44-perceiit  rate  in  January.  It  has 
become  dear  to  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, an^  I  hope,  my  colleagues  in 
Congress,  that  a  few  simple  changes 
designed  I  to  reform  the  defense  pro- 
curement process  wlU  simultaneously 
save  the  bucpayers  billions  of  dollars  a 
year  and  Enhance  our  defense  capabili- 
ties.        ' 

The  amendmenta  which  we  wlU  offer  to 
the  Defenae  Authorisation  bOl  are  designed 
to  make  some  elemental  reforms  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Pentagon  does  business  with 
its  contractors,  and  they  come  directly  from 
the  kinds  w  abuses  which  were  uncovered  in 
the  Geneial  Dynamics  investigation.  What 
is  truly  appalling  is  that  the  abuse  is  endem- 
ic, perhivs  even  epidemic. 

We  are  ieeply  troubled  by  the  extent  of 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse,  and  we  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  fact  that  the  system  has 
gotten  conmletely  out  of  control.  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  deserve  not  only  to  see  their 
tax  dollar^  wisely  and  properly  tpeai,  but 
equally  deserve  to  get  reliable  national  secu- 
rity from  the  things  they  pay  for.  As  of  this 
moment  neither  Is  the  case,  and  we  have 
seen  tanks  knd  guns  that  dont  work,  as  weU 
as  seeing  taxpayers  bilked  for  $7,000  coffee 
pots  and  fxecuUve  dog  boarding  charges. 
What  is  in  jauestlon  is  the  fundamental  issue 
of  coriwrate  integrity.  Somehow  it  has 
become  fair  game  to  rip  off  the  Govern- 
ment These  is  a  "catch-me-if-you-can"  men- 
tality at  w^ric  to  the  point  of  gross  dishon- 
esty and  al^ise  of  the  American  system. 

To  its  ciedit  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hsp  been  working  on  some  very  key 
reforms,  particularly  in  the  area  of  "allow- 
able costs'!  and  revolving  door  problems, 
both  of  which  have  come  up  in  the  context 
of  the  invasUgation  in  which  we  have  par- 
ticipated. We  are  considering  ways  to 
strengthen  these  proposals. 

There  are  four  specific  areas  that  concern 
us. 

1.  FIOOIZSS  PATMXRTS 

One  amendment  we  wlU  offer  will  require 
that  defoi^  contractors  receive  payment 
for  their  wprk  only  as  the  work  is  actually 
completed,  and  it  will  reqtUre  that  auditors 
from  the  Defense  Department  be  given  such 
information  as  is  required  to  determine 
whether  thf  charges  are  appropriate. 

Sxflanatifon:  Currently,  many  defense 
contractorsj  bill  the  Government  for  work 
according  to  the  schedule  aet  forth  at  the 
beginning  of  the  contract.  Often,  these  pay- 
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ments  are  made  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—without regard  to  whether  the  sched- 
ule has  been  met.  An  example  is  General 
Dynamics  billing  the  Government  for 
progress  payments  on  the  Trident  Subma- 
rine when  the  woi^  was  far  from  complete. 
Worse,  GD  falsely  represented  the  status  of 
the  submarine  construction  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  further  erosion  in  the  company's 
stock  value.  Unchecked  progress  payments 
amount  to  interest-free  loans  to  defense 
contractors. 

n.  mVLATION 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  find  out 
Just  how  much  money  is  salted  away  at  the 
Pentagon  awaiting  Inflation  to  strike,  and  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  prevent  the  build-up  of  these 
huge  amounts  of  money.  The  Department 
should  come  back  to  the  Congreaa  at  the 
end  of  the  fiacal  year  to  aeek  funda  to  cover 
whatever  inflation  actually  occurred. 

Explanation.-  Currently,  the  Defenae  De- 
partment estimates  the  rate  of  inflation  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  general  forecast  for 
the  rest  of  the  Government  The  result  of 
thla  ia  that  there  ia  an  estimated  $18  to  $50 
BILUON  sitting  at  the  Pratagim  waiting  to 
be  spent  and  this  is  over  and  above  the  $5 
billion  the  Secretary  of  Defense  recently 
said  he  had  discovered. 

III.  CIVILIAH  PKOCimXIfnT 

We  will  offer  an  amendment  to  move  us  in 
the  direction  of  having  an  independent  ci- 
vilian entity  in  charge  of  military  procure- 
ment It  is  a  complex  issue,  so  at  this  time 
we  are  considering  the  establishment  of  a 
Commission,  similar  to  that  provided  in  the 
Senate  bill,  to  come  forward  with  ways  to 
end  the  outrageous  fraud  and  abuse  and 
padding  of  costs  which  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  current  system.  However,  we  are  seri- 
ously considering  going  further,  to  establish 
either  a  new  division  within  the  Pentagon 
or  an  entirely  separate  agency. 

Explanation:  The  system  now  in  place 
gives  a  strong  incentive  to  defenae  contract- 
ing officers  at  the  Pentagon  to  rack  up  their 
time  in  the  Pentagon  and  then  to  seek  lu- 
crative Jobs  with  the  contractors  whose 
work  they  oversaw  during  their  Govern- 
ment employment  George  Sawyer  is  an 
egregious  example,  who  came  to  the  Penta- 
gon in  IMl,  worked  very  hard  to  solve  any 
difficulties  General  Dynamics  was  having 
with  the  Navy  Dqjartment  and  then  went 
off  and  took  a  $350,000  Job  with  General 
Dynamics!  We  believe  there  probably 
should  be  a  civilian  agency— outside  of  the 
Pentagon— to  handle  military  procurement. 
This  would  help  stem  the  revolving  door 
problem  and  the  incentives  buOt  In  to  the 
current  system,  and  it  would  reduce  the 
inter-servlce  rivalry  which  now  results  in 
some  of  the  most  outlandish  and  costly  mili- 
tary hardware.  The  DTVAD  and  the 
"hummer"  (the  new  $60,000  Jeep)  are  exam- 
ples of  the  abuse  Inherent  in  the  current 
system.  Each  new  colonel  or  general  coming 
in  wants  to  make  his  own  stamp  on  the 
design  or  capabilities  of  a  given  item,  so  the 
specifications  change  and  the ,  contracts 
change,  the  items  take  years  to'  complete 
and,  often  enough,  don't  woik.  The  other 
problem  civilian  procurement  could  reduce 
is  the  "one-of-a-kind"  m>proach  to  military 
hardware  acquisition. 

IV.  raocuaxMKirr  hkpoui  ■uoget  SAvmos 
We  are  preparing  an  amendment  to  save 
some  $10  billion  through  cost  reductions  in 
contracts— without  cancellation  of  any  pro- 
gram or  stretch-out  of  procurement 
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Explanation:  lliere  is  ample  evidence  to 
support  a  savings  of  at  least  $10  billion  in 
the  Fiscal  Tear  10M  budget  if  the  kinds  of 
reforms  we  have  outlined  are  ad^>ted.  The 
modest  reforms  we  propose,  coupled  with 
some  of  the  reforms  being  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Servioes  Committee,  will  enaUe  the 
Pentagon  to  save  at  least  $10  billion.  U  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  can  volunteer  to  give  back 
$33  million  in  unallowaUe  overhead  pay- 
ments, and  can  volunteer  to  reduce  one  sub- 
marine contract  by  $30  mlUlon  without  even 
blinking— and  this  Is  only  one  oontractor- 
there  is  obviously  room  for  further  stgnlfi- 
cant  aavinga  from  improved  contract  man- 
agement 

V.  caSiUlCATIOH  OP  '•MAWOn 

Defenae  contractors  should  have  to  certify 
that  the  items  for  which  they  bill  the  tax- 
payer are  legitimate.  We  intend  to  codify 
the  certification  language  announced  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  in  March. 

VI.  Aocns  TO  nvoBMATioa 

One  major  problem  has  been  that  defense 
ctmtractors  have  refused  to  give  Pentagon 
auditors  aU  the  information  they  need  to 
see  to  it  that  improper  billtog  does  not 
occur.  Audlton  MUST  have  the  right  to  see 
whatever  infonnatlcm  they  deem  neoeaaary, 
in  order  to  protect  the  Treasury  from  raid- 
ing by  contractors— for  such  items  as  fishing 
trips,  executive  dog-boarding  and  mattress- 
es. 

VII.  LAWTXIS'  PBS 

Contractors  routinely  bill  the  Govern- 
ment for  lawyers'  fees,  without  shame.  The 
way  the  current  system  works,  there  is  even 
an  incentive  to  contest  disputes  between 
Government  auditors  and  contractors— in 
many  cases,  to  hire  multiple  law  firms  for 
the  purpose.  Not  only  does  the  Govemmmt 
end  up  paying  excessive  chargea.  but  we  pay 
the  legal  fees  to  enable  the  challenges  in 
the  first  place!  We  will  seek  to  prohibit 
automatic  reimburannent  so  as  to  remove 
the  current  incentive  and  stem  the  flow  of 
money  for  absurd  defenses  of  illegitimate 
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HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

OPILLmOIS 

or  THi  Houst  or  uprbsemtativcs 
Thunday,  June  13, 1985 
•  Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  including  the  sixth  segment  of  a 
series  of  discussions  on  the  concept  of 
expanded  capital  ownership.  Today's 
material  waa  written  by  Norman  G. 
Kurland,  and  deals  with  the  often-elu- 
sive subject  of  economic  Justice.  Mr. 
Kurland  carefully  outlines  the  refuta- 
tion of  Marxism  made  by  Mortimer 
Adler  and  Louis  Kelso,  and  he  further 
refines  their  important  theories.  As 
Mr.  Kurland  points  out,  true  economic 
Justice  comes  not  by  abolishing  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  but  by 
further  enhancing  private  property 
through  employee  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  He  also  empha- 
sizes the  fundamental  relationship  be- 
tween the  ownership  of  private  prop- 
erty and  the  preservation  of  human 
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freedom.  His  essay  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  attention,  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  a  few  moments  to 
read  it. 
The  Eooaoiac  Jusncx  or  EzPAjmao  Capitsl 

OWWBWRIP 

(By  Norman  G.  Kurland) 
What  is  economic  Justice?  A  thorough 
search  through  the  literature  of  West«n 
dvllliatlon  for  a  pathway  to  a  Just  ■wmotnk' 
order.  wlU  eventually  lead  the  serious  schol- 
ar to  two  seminal  philosophical  works,  each 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  other,  not  in 
their  quest  for  an  eoonomlcally  free  and 
rlssslfss  society,  but  rather  in  the  moral 
and  poUtlcal  principles  and  the  liMtftutional 
framework  each  considered  necessary  for 
adileving  economic  Justice  for  all.  Both 
start  with  the  problem  of  concentrated  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.  The 
first  written  in  1848,  recommended  the  abo- 
lition of  the  institution  of  private  property 
in  the  tools  of  production:  that  was,  of 
oourae.  The  Communist  Manifesto  by  Marx 
and  Bagels.  Mankind  is  stlU  paying  in  blood 
for  the  oonfUets  and  wars  imlfaerd  by  their 
unsound  theories  of  ^*vn^mn^r  Justice.  Di- 
rectly refuting  basic  aaaumptiaaa  of  Marx 
and  Engela.  Loula  O.  Kelao  and  the  phOoso- 
pher  Mortimer  J.  Adler  In  1958  developed  a 
highly  refined  theory  of  eronomlc  Justice 
based  on  private  property  as  a  fundamental 
institution  for  presenring  HtnMw  freedom 
and  unharnessing  human  potcntlaL  The  f  (d- 
lowing  sectlcms  are  further  reftnemenU  of 
the  work  of  Adler  and  Kelso. 

A.  jmno  n  ossROUL 

Justice  involves  more  than  a  setae  of  In- 
justice. While  Justice  must  coafonn  to 
human  nature  and  the  laws  of  God.  we  are 
not  bora  with  an  understanding  of  Justice. 
The  basic  prindides  of  Justice  are  disoov- 
ered  like  any  otbo'  truths  revealed  to  man- 
kind. 

Perceived  Injustices  are  the  source  of  most 
human  conflicts.  Justioe  hdps  prevent  or 
can  resolve  oonfUcts.  Justice  Is  the  glue  that 
holds  a  society  together.  It  is  a  set  of  univer- 
sally acceptable  morfB  principles  that 
enable  individuals  to  sssoriste  with  others 
for  their  mutual  benefit  guided  by  shared 
concepts  of  right  and  wrong. 

Justice  is  an  evolving  coooept  Major  ad- 
vances in  civilisation  can  be  tneed  to  the 
advance  of  our  ooooepts  of  Justice,  and  to 
our  growing  recognition  that  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God,  all  sovereignty  must  ulti- 
mately reside  in  the  individual  human 
being. 

Human  Justioe  can  only  be  measured  at 
the  individual  leveL  The  yardstick  is  human 
dignity.  The  Just  society  llfU  all  artificial 
barriers  so  that  every  person  can  achieve  his 
or  her  fullest  human  potential. 

Where  Justice  Is  absent  or  when  concepts 
of  Justice  are  perverted  or  confused,  disor- 
der reigns.  Nature  abhors  a  vaocum.  even  in 
our  moral  order.  At  a  oertain  point  there- 
fore, order  will  be  restored.  Tliere  are  but 
two  ways  to  create  order  out  of  disorder  by 
force,  as  in  Hitler's  Germany,  or  by  reason, 
that  is,  by  a  re-discovery  or  retlnement  of 
basic  principles  of  Justice. 

s.  cooaomc  josncx  uipuiau 
Economic  Justice  describes  the  moral  prin- 
ciples or  values  governing  the  lives  of  indi- 
viduals as  producers  and  consumera  of  mar- 
ketable gooda  and  aervloes.  If  ■»*»»"«"ir 
social  and  poUtkxl  sovereignty  for  each  in- 
dividual is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Just  soci- 
ety,   achieving   economic   sovotignty    for 
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each  indhrkhua  is  the  kmU  of  the  Juat  econo- 
my. 

c.  nn  BASIC  ooMPomns  or  a  just  KOMoiac 

There   are   three   tasie.    interdependent 
eomponents  for  fttsMlshtnt  s  Jtist  i>«<<«mmif 
order  (1)  OontrtbutiTe  Justice;  (3)  Distribu- 
Uve  Justice  and  (I)  Restorative  Justice. 
craRuauuvi  jusncs 

OontributlTe  Justice  involves  principles 
(oveminc  the  rtchts  of  individuals  as  par- 
ticipants in  the  production  of  wealth.  It  is 
an  "input"  concept,  the  equivalent  of 
supply-side  economlCB.  This  "input"  concept 
involves  a  redefinition  of  equal  cHipgHtunity 
and  advances  our  concepU  of  economic  par- 
ticipation. OontrfbutUve  Justice  is  based  on 
the  rlcht  to  life,  which  presumes  the  right 
of  every  permn  to  earn  a  Ilvlnc.  Contribu- 
tlve  Justice  also  governs  the  quality  of  life  at 
the  workplace  so  that  aU  individuals  can 
produce  at  their  highest  creative  potential, 
with  maximum  dignity.  Contrfbutive  Justice 
recognises  that  the  human  right  to  own 
tools  and  resources  (productive  capital)  is  as 
sacred  as  the  right  to  work.  It  guides  the 
design  of  our  laws  so  that  people  can  be 
masters  of  their  "tools".  tii«.iiM«.ij  sodal  in- 
stitutions. It  rejects  assumptions  of  scarcity 
as  a  by-product  of  pre-industrial  thinking.  It 
acknowledges  man  as  the  maker  of  tools  and 
creator  of  processes  that  can  always  be  rede- 
signed to  do-more-wlth-lesB.  And  it  views 
moduction  as  a  synergistic  process,  not  a 


Contributive  Justice  Is  a  dynamic  concept 
which  reconciles  human  brings  with  techno- 
logical advances  and  adjusts  ownosbip  op- 
portunltes  with  changes  in  the  input  mix 
between  labw  and  ca^taL  As  robots  and 
computers  replace  human  inputs  to  produc- 
tlcm.  eontributhre  Justice  requires  that  work- 
ers have  access  to  the  means  to  own  these 
tools  as  an  extension  of  their  right  to  earn  a 
living.  ContrftniUve  Justice  views  compeU- 
tion  betwem  worken  and  mi»hhMif  u  de- 
humanising; by  owning  wealth-producing 
machines,  worken  become  liberated  to  more 
challwiglng  work  opportunities,  including 
creative  work  for  its  own  sake. 

Contributive  Justice  also  governs  the 
rl^ts  of  workers  to  participate  fully  as 
owners  of  enterprises.  This  involves  not 
mly  rights  of  self-management  in  their  own 
areas  of  work  but  also  indudes  their  rights 
as  owners  to  hold  management  accountable 
for  derisions  that  affect  their  ownership  in- 
terests. ¥ntliin  siieable  enterprises,  non-ex- 
ecutive workers  must  have  the  right  to  form 
democimtic  trade  unions  or  other  voluntary 
associations  for  promoting  the  contributory 
rights  of  workers  as  woikera  and  as  owners 
vi»«-vis  management  Contributory  Justice 
creates  a  framework  where  the  self-interest 
of  each  participant  in  the  production  proc- 
ess at  the  enterprise  level  wfll  reinforce  and 
be  merged  with  all  othen  for  their  Individ- 
ual as  well  as  Jidnt  advantage. 

Rights  without  the  means  to  exercise 
those  ri^ts  are.  of  course;  meanlingless. 
The  Just  economic  order,  therefore,  con- 
stantly upgrades  its  laws  and  instttuUons  to 
insure  equal  economic  Justice  for  aU.  For  ex- 
ample, access  to  capital  credit  largely  deter- 
mines future  ownoship  rights.  Justice  de- 
mands that  everyone  should  have  more 
equal  ownenhlp  oiHWrtunities  as  new  pro- 
ductive sssets  are  created  or  as  old  assets 
change  hands.  Thus,  the  Just  economy 
structures  Its  financial  InstituUons  and 
mechanisms  of  capital  credit  to  Insure  the 
widespread  availability  of  capital  credit  to 
new  owners  on  the  most  reasonable  of 
terms. 
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USTEUIFTIVS  JUSTXCB 

ttlve  Justice  establishes  prtnldples 
for  determining  Justice  in  the  way  people 
share  in  the  fruits  of  production.  It  governs 
the  ''reward"  side  of  economics,  a  non- 
KeyAesian.  incoitlve-based  version  of 
demmid-slde  economics.  The  two  key  ele- 
menlb  that  allow  distributive  Justice  to  work 
are  (1)  private  property  in  the  means  of  pro- 
ductftm  and  (3)  the  freely  competitive  mar- 
ketplMe.  Distributive  Justice  takes  contribu- 
tory lustlce  and  broad-based  capital  owner- 
ship far  granted,  or  at  least  presumes  that 
will  be  rectified  through  restora- 
as  wOl  be  dlsnissed  below, 
is  the  institutioa  of  private  property 
it  to  a  Just  distribution  of  Income? 
the  major  attributes  of  private  prop- 
erty Is  that  it  automatically  matrhea  earn- 
ings Mth  inputs.  It  is  like  a  pipe,  m  an  elec- 
trical dreult.  Distributive  Justice  '»«~«fit^ 
that  ^  owner  receive  100%  of  the  income 
from  wealth  produced  by  all  of  his 
Ibutians  to  production. 

property  in  one's  body  can  be 
in  terms  of  "Just  wages,"  refleet- 
truits  of  one's  "labor"  contributkms. 
wbettier  entrepreneurial,  managerial,  tech- 
nical; or  Just  plain  "sweat  of  the  brow." 

Prifate  property  in  one's  "cwltal"— 
whet|ier  in  land,  machines,  structures,  part- 
nersllip  shares,  common  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  In  any  other  non-human  input— is 
reflected  by  "Just  profits."  the  wages  of  cap- 
ItaL  Since  all  human  and  all  non-human 
Inputs  to  production  can  be  encompassed  by 
these  sweeping  definitions  of  "labor"  and 
"capital,"  distributive  Justice  also  encom- 
pessefc  automatically  all  Just  rewards  to  the 
"owners"  of  those  inputs. 

On  |he  other  hand,  any  taking  by  another 
of  on^'s  labor  income  or  capital  income  rep- 
resei^  a  direct  erosion  of  "private  proper- 
ty" ID  one's  labor  or  capital:  It  is  the  equlvar 
lent  of  stealing.  Destroying  private  proi>erty 
destroys  hmnan  Incentives  to  participate  in 
the  creation  of  wealth.  For  example,  under 
this  concept,  the  discriminatory  "double 
tax"  on  corporate  profits  is  Inherently 
unju^. 

Tcoiy,  new  methods  have  been  developed 
to  fii^uaoe  corporate  growth  and  tranfers  of 
ownoshlp,  removing  the  economic  rational- 
izatioto  used  by  the  courts  to  weaken  private 
prop«ty  in  corporate  equity. 

Chii  of  the  only  "laws"  in  economics  is 
Say's  uiw.  It  holds  that,  in  an  economy  gov- 
erned wholly  by  free  market  forces,  supply 
will  cteate  Its  own  demand  and  'fmmi  will 
creat4  Ita  own  supply.  However,  free  market 
force*  have  never  fully  governed  prices, 
wages,  and  profits,  at  least  not  since  the 
advent  of  modem  Industrial  corporations. 
Wlth^t  broad-baaed  ownuihlp.  in  a  totally 
free  turketplaee.  worken  have  only  their 
labor  to  sell  in  direct  head-to-head  competi- 
tion with  modem  technology.  Market  wage 
rates  would  drop  to  near-starvation  levels 
and  iroflu  would  continue  to  be  ploughed 
back  to  finance  new  and  ever  more  efficient 
labor-lniving  technology. 

In  ilie  face  of  this  dilemma— a  by-product 
of  so^ety's  failure  to  promote  contributive 
Justice  systematically  through  expanded 
capital  ownership— income  redistribution 
Bcbeaes  of  all  sorts  and  Keyneslan  «w»t«»twi. 
aide  espedienU  were  employed  to  head  off 
unemployment  and  declining  mass  purchas- 
ing power. 

Politically,  as  long  as  worken  are  denied 
acoes*  as  ownen  to  the  full  profit  potential 
of  th#  companies  that  hire  than,  the  rules 
of  suberior  clout  and  special  privilege  and 
not  t]  e  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  will  con- 
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Unue  to  distort  wage  rates.  Oovemment- 
sutasldiwd  Jobs  and  welfare  handouU  rein- 
force thei^  distortions  of  the  finely  com- 
petitive marketplace. 

But.  exflBdients  do  not  produce  harmony 
or  Justice  ii  the  economy.  Instead,  these  dis- 
tortions l4ve  further  increased  the  central- 
ised power  of  government,  on  the  one  hsJMl. 
and  have  weakened  the  incentives  and  po- 
tential forsustatned  growth  of  the  free  en- 
terivise  sygtem  on  the  other. 

Under  dikribuUve  Justice,  how  would  Just 
prices.  Just  «M«s.  and  Just  profits  be  deter- 
mined? Aa  Aristotle  first  pointed  out,  the 
tree  and  oAmpetttive  maike^daoe  is  ctvOlsa- 
tion's  modt  Just  and  objective  meaiw  for 
measuring  ieoonomic  vahie.  Unlike  the  politi- 
cal marke^dace.  which  can  totally  ignore 
the  minority  view,  the  eoonoralc  maritet- 
plaoe  is  totally  democratic  Consumer  sover- 
eignty reifns,  not  some  tiny  bureaucratic 
elite.  Eveityaie  votes  in  the  marketplace 
with  his  Or  ho-  dollars.  And  every  vote 
counts.  Under  distributive  Justice,  govern- 
ment would  stop  trying  to  repeal  the  immu- 
table Uinjof  supply  and  demand  by  flat.  It 
won't  worii  anyway.  A  Just  economy  would 
never  allow  coercion  to  tnQnfryrf  the 
choices  of  kny  buyCTs  or  sellen  Of  economic 
goods  and  barlees.  Nor  would  it  allow  gov- 
ernment t^  provide  special  privilegea.  pro- 
tections, or  monopolies  to  distort  oompeti- 
tlve  market  foreea.  Instead,  government's 
proper  rol^  would  be  to  lift  barrten  that 
prevent  anrtme  from  participating  flvely  in 
marlEe^laae  competition. 

By  lifting  barrlen  to  entry  for  budding  en- 
trepreneurf  and  innovative  firms— particu- 
larly throggh  broadened  access  to  lower- 
cost  capital  credli^"Just  prices"  can  again 
be  controllod  by  free  market  forces. 

An  econcBnically  Just  economy  would  offer 
a  new  kind  of  "social  contract"  to  organised 
labor.  XTnd^  a  more  Just  labor  deal,  future 
gains  for  wtorkoi  would  be  linked  dlreetly  to 
new  capital  formation  and  expanded  owner- 
ship participation,  taking  the  form  of 
monthly  Ind  annual  bonuses,  company 
stock  and  jUvidend  Incomes,  all  earned  out 
of  future  profits.  Increased  — w»t»n«  would 
flow  directly  from  increased  productivity. 
Wltti  an  open  door  to  ownenhlp  rl^ts. 
worken  cojild  afford  to  aUow  "Just  wages" 
to  be  set  bjf  free  market  f  oroes. 

With  "Juk  prices"  and  "Just  wages"  set  by 
private  decisions  within  a  reasonably  com- 
petitive BuMetplace.  the  residual  income  of 
each  firm  must  necessarily  be  considered 
"Just  profits."  Because  he  failed  to  see  the 
potential  M  expanded  capital  ownership. 
Karl  ICarx  nalvriy  treated  private  property 
as  an  evfl  tb  be  abolished  and  thus  cmclud- 
ed  that  profits,  the  "wages  of  capital." 
should  be  Itreated  as  "stolen  labor."  Marx 
;.  He  never  thoui^t  of  the 
concept  of  festorative  Justice. 

■BTOiATivK  jnsncx 

Restoratve  Justice  is  a  set  of  principles  to 
restore  ha^nony  and  balance  between  con- 
tributive Justice  (supply)  and  distributive 
Justice  (de^iand).  Restorative  Justice  gener- 
ally is  calMd  into  play  by  unjust  actions  or 
non-action^  by  government.  Monopolies, 
special  privileges,  barrien  to  opportunity 
and  tnt  markets,  and  laws  eroding  property 
rights  are  icommon  examples  of  injustices 
that  must  pe  corrected  by  restorative  Jus- 
tice. Restorative  Justice  thus  alms  at  re-syn- 
chronisJng  j  supply-side  economics  with 
demandHd4e  economics,  not  throtigh  more 
governmental  intervention  of  coerced  tedis- 
tributitm.  but  by  restoration  of  the  Institu- 
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tlon  of  private  property  and  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Restorative  Justice  maintains  a  system  of 
economic  Justice  through  concepts  of  limita- 
tion, feedback,  snd  balance. 

For  example,  restorative  Justice  recognizes 
that  private  property  has  limits.  One's  prop- 
erty cannot  be  used,  for  example,  to  derive 
othen  of  their  life,  liberty,  or  property. 
While  restorative  Justice  recognises  self-in- 
terest ss  a  virtue,  it  views  greed  as  a  vice. 
For  a  few  to  hoard  access  to  property  far  in 
excess  of  their  living  needs  and  desires, 
while  many  poor  people  are  denied  access  to 
ownership  of  the  tools  they  work  with,  auto- 
matically violates  the  principle  of  equality 
of  economic  opportunity,  a  basic  tenet  of 
contributive  Justice.  It,  in  turn,  distorts  the 
income  patterns  and  logic  of  distributive 
Justice.  Restorative  Justice  would  atta^ 
therefore,  the  Institutional  aouroes  of  own- 
ership monopolies;  then  future  ownenhlp 
opportunities  would  become  accessible  to 
many  new  owners. 

Restorative  Jtistioe  also  recognizes  that  no 
monopoly  can  exist  without  the  approval  or 
tolerance  of  government,  dvtUsation'a  only 
legitimate  aource  of  monopoly  power.  Gov- 
ernment not  only  haa  the  power  to  monopo- 
lize all  Inatrumenta  of  coercion  and  can 
gradually  deatroy  private  property  through 
ita  taxing  powere.  It  also  enjoys,  through  Its 
central  h»"iHny  system,  a  potential  monopo- 
ly over  the  nation's  money  supply.  Because 
these  centralized  powen  pose  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  sovereignty  of  individusl  and 
private  associations,  a  Just  society  clearly 
limits  snd  defines  the  roles  and  powen  of 
government 

By  combining  ita  coercive  powen,  Ita 
taking  powers,  and  its  money  creation 
powers,  government  can  centralize  the  own- 
ership of  private  property.  Or  it  can  gradu- 
ally eliminate  private  property  rights  entire- 
ly. Or  it  can  totally  reatore  the  Institution 
of  private  property,  particularly  in  corpo- 
rate equity,  so  that  present  ownen  as  weU 
as  future  ownen  can  share  more  equitably 
in  the  fruits  of  an  expanded  free  enterprise 
system. 

Restorative  Justice  can  also  be  used  to  re- 
store long-lost  rights  of  owners.  It  can  im- 
prove the  accountability  of  managen  to  the 
ownen  of  the  enterprises  they  manage.  It 
can  ranove  from  management  and  majority 
ownen  the  arbitrary  power  to  withhold 
profits  from  minority  owners.  It  can  force 
numagen  to  Justify  their  Investment  deci- 
sions by  making  available  to  them  new 
equity  markets  to  meet  corporate  growth  re- 
quirements. It  can  also  insure  that  corpo- 
rate boards  of  dlrecton  are  more  broadly 
representative  of  .their  stodcholdere,  while 
still  insulating  corporations  from  misguided 
political  pressures  to  add  special  interest 
representatives  as  board  members. 

Restorative  Justice  generally  can  help  in 
determining  the  outer  limits  of  government 
involvement  in  the  economy,  aiming  at 
keeping  governmental  functions  at  minimal 
levels  while  encouraging  expanded  economic 
decision-making  among  individuals  and  pri- 
vate sector  institutions.  A  Just  government 
assumes  a  pro-competition  stance  with  re- 
spect to  business,  while  discouraging  future 
monopolies,  privileges,  and  protectionist  leg- 
islation. 

Assuming  that  ownership  barriere  are 
lifted  and  that  imlons  would  be  willing  to 
negotiate  a  new  "social  contract"  with  man- 
agement regarding  ownership  rights  for 
their  membere,  restorative  Justice  would  en- 
courage democratic  trade  unions  as  indis- 
pensable institutions  for  promoting  econom- 
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ic  Justice.  TO  avoid  syndicalism  or  other 
forms  of  ooUeettve  ownership  (in  contrast  to 
Joint  indlvtdual  ownoahlp),  unions  repre- 
senting non-exeeutlve  employees  should 
remam  independent  of  management  This 
functional  separation  between  union  repre- 
sentatives and  corporate  executives  avoids 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  confusion  in  the  in- 
stitutional role  of  a  union.  Thus,  the  unkm 
should  never  hold  ownership  or  have  the 
power  to  hire  and  fire  management  A  rep- 
resentative board  of  directors,  independent 
of  the  unkm.  would  serve  as  a  buffer  be- 
tween management  and  non-executive  em- 
ployee-owners. Restorative  Justice  thus 
of  fen  new  subjects  for  bargaining  between 
organized  labor  and  management  allowing 
both  sides  to  finally  exchange  the  outdated 
"onifUct  theory"  of  labor  relations  for  a 
new  theory  based  on  mutual  gain. 

Charity  should  never  take  the  place  of 
Justice.  True  Justice  reduces  the  need  for 
charity  by  helping  iteople.  particularly  vic- 
tims of  previous  injustices,  to  help  them- 
selves. Thus,  redistribution  of  income  must 
gradually  be  supplanted  by  rediatributiMi  of 
future  ownership  opportunities.  Neverthe- 
less, restorative  Justice  recognizes  the  legiti- 
mate role  of  government  in  providing  wel- 
fare and  other  assiBtsnre  for  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  Private  and  public 
charity  can  thus  help  people  meet  their 
minimum  income  needs.  But  these  expedi- 
ents cannot  replace  the  structural  reforms 
needed  to  expand  the  economy  and  to 
enable  more  families  to  share  as  ownen  in 
the  fruits  of  industry.  Ideally,  as  ownership 
incentives  expand,  no  one  woiild  remain  de- 
pendent on  government  welfare  or  charity 
to  meet  their  iiKX>me  needs.* 
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nc  t.  TSANsng  or  nmcnoNs  or  oommam 

■OYALTT  nnONAL  TO  KBCISm  OP 
OOPYBCBTB. 


COPYRIOHT  ROYALTY 
TRIBDNAL  SUNSET  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKUHOMA 
IH  THZ  HOUgl  OF  RXPRggEHTATITCS 

Thunday,  June  13,  198S 

•  Mi.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  for  myself  and  Mrs. 
ScHROKDKR  the  Copyright  Roj^ty  Tri- 
bunal Sunset  Act  of  1985.  I  would  like 
to  request  that  the  act  be  printed  in 
f uU  for  the  Rcoobo. 

The  act  follows: 

HJtZTSa 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repreaentativei   of  Ou    United   State*   of 
America  in  Conoreu  ossemMett 
sicnoN  1.  saoBT  htlb. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  Sunset  Act  of  1985". 


(a)  TiAmpxa  or  Cbxahi  Puacnoiis.— 
There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Regis- 
ter of  CopyrighU  all  functions  of  the  (Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal  under  the  following 
provisions  of  title  17,  United  States  Code: 

(1)  AOnUMUTT  TO  lUBZ.  BISnUBtlTX,   AID 

Dcnumn  ooaiauvnsixs  nasiBUKS  botai^ 
TT  ms.— Paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 801(b). 
(3)  PHocBnraxs.— Section  803. 

(3)  NoncB  OP  PBOcsiDDras;  phial  dki- 
sioxs.— Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section 
804. 

(4)  Dddctiom  op  oocn  op  paooESDnras.- 
Section  807. 

(b)  GnnBAL  TiAmpsa.— All  functions  of 
the  CVjpyright  Royalty  Tribunal  whksh  are 
not  terminated  under  section  3  of  this  Act 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  are  not  otherwise  transferred 
under  this  section  are  hereby  traoafened  to 
the  Register  of  Copyrights. 

(C)  LnOTATIOKS.— 

(1)  Pmnie  marxis.- The  functions 
transferred  under  this  section  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Register  of  0>pyr1ihts  only  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  dlspooe  of  matten 
pending  before  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tri- 
bunal on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(3)  Raxes.- The  Register  of  CopyrighU 
may  not  increase,  decrease,  or  in  any  other 
manner  change  the  royalty  rates— 

(A)  established  by  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  under  sections  111.  115,  118,  118, 
and  801(b),  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
and 

(B)  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

(d)  ErpsLiiivs  Daks.— Any  function  trans- 
ferred under  this  section  shall  be  effective 
for  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1088. 

8BC      4.      PDiAL      IWmillNAnOm;     JVDICIAL 


SEC  I. 


nRMINATION  OF  (X>PYUGHT 
T1UBUNAL. 

The  following  provisions  of  titie  17, 
United  States  Code,  shall  cease  to  be  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act: 

(1)  ESTABLISHMKIIT  OP  COPVIUGHT  BOYALTT 

TanuHAL.— Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  section 
801. 
(3)  MEmmsmp  op  TammAL— Section  803. 

(3)  PaocBDniGS  <v  txhuhal.— Subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  section  804. 

(4)  SiAPP  OP  txibuhai.— Section  805. 

(5)  AmfUfiSTRATivx  supfokt  op  xxnu- 
ral.— Section  806. 

(6)  RKPOxn.— Section  808. 


(a)  EppBcnvx  DATS  op  Fhiai.  DBnaimu- 
Tioiis.-Section  800  of  title  17,  United  States 
(Code,  relating  to  the  effective  date  of  any 
final  determination  by  the  Copyriiht  Royal- 
ty Tribunal,  shall  apply  uzxier  the  same 
terms  and  cmdltions  and  to  the  same  extent 
to  any  final  determination  by  the  Register 
of  Copyri^ts  made  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(b)  Judicial  Rxvikw.— Section  810  of  titie 
17.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  Judkdal 
review  of  any  final  decision  of  the  (Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal,  shall  aivly  under 
the  same  terms  axKl  conditions  and  to  the 
same  extent  to  final  dedaions  of  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights  made  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

BOYALTY      sec.  S.  TRANSmONAL  AND  SAVINGS  FM>VI8ION8. 


(a)  TKAKSPXa  AHD  ALLOCAXIOm  OP  Appbo- 

PBiATioHs.— The  assets.  llaMlitles.  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appn^riations,  authorisations,  alloca- 
tions, snd  other  funds  employed,  held,  used, 
arising  from,  available  to,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with,  any  function 
transferred  by  section  3  of  this  Act  subject 
to  section  1531  of  titie  31.  United  States 
Code,  shaU  be  transferred  to  the  Register  of 
Copyrights  for  appropriate  allocation.  Un- 
expended funds  transferred  under  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  funds  were  originally  author- 
ized and  appropriated. 
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(b)  KrracT  oir  Pnaomm AU  cominis- 

■tonen,  emidoyeeB.  uid  other  penoimel  of 
the  Oopyrlcht  Royilty  Tribunal  ihall  be 
tenniittted  from  employment  W  daya  after 
the  date  of  the  enaetmoit  of  this  Act 

(c)  lacnmTAt.  TaAHsnas  bt  Omcx  or 
Utnutwmwwt  am  Bdmr.— The  Director  of 
the  Office  of  llanacement  and  Budget.  In 
consultation  with  the  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  and  the  Copyright  Office,  shall— 

(1)  make  mich  determinations  as  may  be 
neccnary  with  regard  to  the  funcUons 
transferred  under  this  Act:  and 

(2)  make  such  additional  incidental  diq>o- 
siUons  of  perwnnel.  assets.  liabiliUes.  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authoriations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  held.  used,  aris- 
ing from,  available  to.  or  to  be  made  avaU- 
able  In  connection  with,  such  functions. 

as  may  be  necessary  to  resolve  disputes  be- 
tween the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  and 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

(d)  TiAasinoM.— The  Chairman  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  and  the  Regis- 
ter of  Copyrights  shall,  h^ftwn'wg  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  Jointly  plan  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  functions  under  section  3  of  this 
Act 

(e)  SAvnros  Piovisioits.— <1)  Subject  to 
section  6  of  this  Act  all  orders,  determlna- 
Uons,  rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts, 
certificates,  licenses,  and  privfleges— 

(A)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  aUowed  to  become  effective  by  the 
Copyrii^t  Royalty  Tribunal,  any  authorized 
official,  or  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction, 
in  the  perfomance  of  functions  which  are 
transferred  under  this  Act  to  the  Register 
of  Copyrights,  and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  untQ  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance  with 
law  by  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  any 
other  authorised  official,  a  court  of  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(3)  Subject  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  the 
transfers  of  functions  under  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  any  proceedlngB  or  any  applica- 
tion for  any  license,  permit  certificate,  or  fi- 
nancial assistance  poidlng  at  the  Ume  such 
transfers  take  effect  before  the  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal:  but  such  proceedings  and 
applicatitHis,  to  the  extent  that  they  relate 
to  functions  so  transferred,  shall  be  contin- 
ued. Orders  shall  be  Issued  in  such  proceed- 
ings, appeals  shall  be  taken  therefrom,  and 
payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  such 
orders,  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted; 
and  orders  Issued  in  any  such  proceedings 
shall  continue  In  effect  until  modified,  ter- 
minated, superseded,  or  revoked  by  a  duly 
authorized  official,  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
any  such  proceeding  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  proceeding  could  have  been  discontin- 
ued or  modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

a  CKKTAIN  FUNCTIONS  OF  TRIBUNAL  EXER- 
CISCO  AFTBB  JUNE  12.  IMS,  TO  HAVE 
NOI 


E^TE 


Any  functions  exwcised  by  the  Copyright 
Royyty  Tribunal  after  June  12, 1985,  under 
any  provision  transferred  under  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  not  be  effective. 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8EC  t  DEFINITION. 

Fof  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term  "func- 
ti<H>'*  means  any  duty,  obligation,  power,  au- 
thority, responsibility,  right  privUege,  and 
activ  ty,  or  the  plural  thereof,  as  the  case 
may  le.* 


DEI  ICTT 
O]  FOR 

Y]  T 


REDUCTION:   A  MISSED 
TUNITY?      MAYBE      NOT 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

or  FLORIDA 
If  THX  HOITSI  or  RgPRBSniTATIVgS 

TTiunday,  June  13,  1985 
•  Mt.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  '  the  Senate  each  passed  first 
bud^t  resolutions  which  contain  defi- 
cit Induction  totals  of  about  $86  billion 
in  facal  year  1986.  It  is  most  Impor- 
tant I  to  note  that  each  achieves  its 
totalb  by  reducing  different  programs. 
Further,  It  is  important  to  realize  that 
each  is  based  in  what  we  now  know  to 
be  faulty  economic  assumptions. 

Recently  published  statistics  show 
markedly  slower  economic  growth 
thani  that  projected  in  both  House  and 
Senate  budgets.  Coupled  with  other 
overly  optimistic  assumptions,  this  has 
led  most  Independent  observers  to  con- 
clude that  neither  the  House  or 
Senate  budget  resolutions  will  ap- 
proach $56  billion  in  deficit  reduction 
when  aU  is  said  and  done. 

It  was  this  same  understanding 
which  led  my  Budget  Committee  col- 
leagues Marvln  Lcath.  Jim  Slattkrt, 
and  me  to  offer  an  amendment  during 
floor  consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  Increase  the  deficit  reduction 
package  to  $75  billion.  While  it  also 
used  the  "rosy  scenario"  economic  as- 
simmtions,  it  was  at  least  large  enough 
to  yield  large  deficit  reduction  even 
when  calculated  with  more  accurate 
assuihptions.  That  effort  was  unsuc- 
cessful for  several  reasons.  I  believe, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  fact 
that  many  members  were  then  un- 
aware that  so  much  of  the  $66  billion 
in  savings  in  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion was  based  on  inaccurate  projec- 
tions. 

Now,  the  business  press  is  m airing 
the  c^irrent  situation  very  clear.  Some, 
including  Robert  J.  Samuelson  of 
Post-fefewsweek,  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
deficits  this  year  has  been  lost.  I  am 
Incliited  to  agree,  but  it  does  not  have 
to  belso. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  both 
Biix  Orat,  chairman  of  the  House 
Budflet  Committee— and  thereby  the 
leador  of  our  House  conferees— and 
Bob  Dole,  the  Senate  majority  leader 
have  been  recently  quoted  In  the  press 
as  in^cating  a  possibility  that  the  con- 
fereefc  recognize  the  problem  and  may 
turn  to  additional  revenues  to  be  ap- 
plied to  deficit  reduction— a  key  fea- 
ture of  the  Leath  amendment. 
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If  we  afd  that  prospect  to  the  possi- 
bility that  the  conferees  could  be  per- 
suaded to  consider  compromising  dif- 
ferences .between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  by  tending  to  favor 
the  version  which  yields  greater  deficit 
reductioni  then  perhaps— Just  per- 
haps—a dhance  for  significant  deficit 
reductioni  still  remains. 

I  implore  each  Member  of  the  House 
to  contact  the  conferees  and  counsel 
in  advance,  not  retreat  from  the  $56 
billion  figure. 

In  Samlielson's  column  in  Wednes- 
day's Washington  Post  he  observed 
that  the  I  inclination  of  Members  of 
Congress  early  in  the  process  strongly 
favored  large  deficit  reduction.  He 
points  out— accurately,  I  am  afraid— 
that  much  of  that  feeling  was  squan- 
dered by  the  President's  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  offer  any  realistic  encourage- 
ment, paitlcularly  regarding  revenues. 

I  insert  I  Mr.  Samuelson's  column  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  strongly 
urge  you  (o  read  it. 

But  nu^be  it's  not  too  late.  Maybe 
we  still  hive  a  chance.  Mayl>e  the  con- 
ferees can  be  encouraged  to  return  a 
conference  rejx)rt  with  significant  def- 
icit reduction  even  when  measured  by 
more  realistic  economic  assumptions. 

But  it  {won't  happen  if  we  allow 
Samuelson's  conclusion— that  the 
battle  ha^  already  been  lost— to  come 
true. 

Let's  n^t  give  up  yet.  Contact  the 
conferees.  Urge  them  to  keep  moving 
forward  toward  deficit  reduction. 
A  MissxD  OrroRTumTT 

The  wors^  thing  about  Amtrak  Is  the  man 
who  runs  1^.  W.  Oraluun  Cliortor  Jr.  is  the 
ex-boss  of  a  super-efficient  railroad  (the 
Southern)  and  an  ex-secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Comi>etent  and  charming,  he  gives  Amtrak 
a  good  nao^e.  We  need  an  illiterate  bimi  as 
head  of  Amtrak  to  show  It  for  what  it  is:  a 
waste  of  government  money.  Since  1971.  It's 
wasted  nesrly  $9  billion,  and  chances  are 
that  It  will'  once  again  escape  E>avld  Stock- 
man's clutches  and  go  on  wasting  indefinite- 
ly. 

siuvival  Is  a  fitting  epitaph  to 
budget  debate.  Tou  and  I  are 
these  budget  battles,  and  so  is 


Amtrak's 
this  year's 
bored  with 


because  o 
diacrimlna' 
ment  shoi 
real  oppo: 
reductions 
ferent— 1 
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Congress,  ^ut  they  will  continue,  precisely 


poliUcal  process  cannot  make 

choices  about  what  govem- 

and  shouldn't  do.  We  missed  a 

Ity  this  year  for  major  deficit 

luse  the  president  was  indif- 

„jt   hostile— and   Congress   was 

incapable  d^  independently  diacardlnK  gov- 
ernment's garbage,  Amtrak  being  a  good  ex- 
ample.       I 

The  White  House  bltmdered  on  the 
budget:  there  is  no  other  way  to  put  it.  The 
raw  ingredl^ts  for  a  grand  deficit  deal  ex- 
isted early  this  year.  Many  congressional 
Republicans  and  Democrats  wanted  it,  and 
so  did  some  key  interest  groups. 

Consider  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Perso;^,  a  lobby  for  the  elderly.  While 
officially  obposing  a  freeze  In  Social  Securi- 
ty's cost-df-livlng  adjustment  (COLA), 
AARP  inditiated  that  it  might  accept  one  as 
part  of  a  comprehensive  package.  This 
meant   two  things:   the   package   had   to 
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reduce  deficits  sharply  and  it  tiad  to  be 
"fair"  by  including  a  tax  increase  and  lower 
defense  spending. 

Well,  we  didn't  get  that  kind  of  deal  or 
package.  The  virtue  of  putting  everything— 
all  spending  and  a  tax  increase— on  the 
table  simultaneously  is  that  it  forces  Con- 
gress to  choose  among  lesser  evils.  But  to 
work,  the  process  requires  presidential 
blessing  and  involvement:  otherwise.  Con- 
gress suffers  all  the  political  backlash.  The 
aura  of  shared  sacrifice  Is  essential,  and 
Reagan  wouldn't  play.  Having  dug  in  his 
heels  on  taxes  and  defense  spending,  the 
president  remained  mindleady  rigid  and  for- 
feited the  opportunity  to  forge  a  bipartisan 
coalition. 

In  the  end,  he  has  probably  lost  on  de- 
fense without  getting  much  in  return.  He 
wanted  a  5.9  percent  after-inflation  in- 
crease; the  Senate  passed  no  increase,  while 
the  House  voted  a  3.3  percent  decline. 
Meanwhile,  many  sensible  administration 
proposals  to  end  ineffective  domestic  pro- 
grams, from  Amtrak  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  have  vaniahed.  And  the 
most  controversial  part  of  the  Senate 
budget  package,  the  one-year  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  freese.  Is  clearly  vulnerable  be- 
cause the  House  didn't  touch  Social  Securi- 
ty. 

We  won't  know  the  final  results  for 
months.  The  House  and  Senate  have  to  rec- 
oncUe  different  budget  resolutions  and  then 
Congress  has  to  pass  actual  spending  bills. 
But  my  guess  is  that  when  It's  all  over,  and 
assuming  no  major  recession.  Congress  will 
have  shaved  $80  bUlion  to  $100  billion  from 
the  $257  bUllon  "baseline"  1988  deficit  esU- 
mated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
The  remaining  deficit  would  exceed  3  per- 
cent of  the  gross  naUonal  product  except 
for  two  recession  years,  it  would  be  larger 
than  any  peacetime  deficit  before  1982. 

Without  presidential  leadership.  Congress 
instinctively  protects  the  status  quo.  Pro- 
grams survive  not  only  because  they  have 
constituencies,  but  also  because  they  satisfy 
congressional  egoe.  They  are  political  tro- 
phies not  to  be  revoked,  regardless  of  their 
usefulness.  The  Senate  budget  kills  some 
programs  but.  with  the  exception  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  the  House  keeps  every- 
thing. Outside  Social  Security,  it  made  a  few 
modest  cuts  (Amtrak  lost  10  percent),  but  in 
general  it  achieved  its  domestic  savings  by 
Imposing  a  one-year  spending  freeze  on 
most  programs.  This  approach  preserves  the 
worst  in  government 

Consider  Amtrak.  It  accounts  for  only  0.25 
percent  of  intercity  passenger  travel.  Even 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor,  which  provides 
about  half  its  traffic,  it's  not  essential:  Its 
29,000  dally  passengers  are  tiny  against  the 
corridor's  population  of  about  40  million. 
The  idea  that  Northeast  airports  would  be 
inundated  without  it  Is  absurd.  BCany 
Amtrak  passengers  are  commuters:  In  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  only  12  percent  travel 
between  New  York  and  Washington.  We're 
told  that  other  transportation  subsidies  jus- 
tify Amtrak's  which  Is  wrong.  The  answer  is 
to  cut  those  subsidies,  not  to  entrench  Am- 
trak's. Also,  the  subsidies  are  hugely  un- 
equal per  passenger  mile  traveled.  Amtrak's 
is  nearly  120  times  as  large  as  commercial 
aviation's. 

There  Is  a  cynical  mind-set  here  that  ulti- 
mately demeans  government  itself.  The  po- 
litical test  for  a  program  is  whether  it 
exists,  not  whether  it  serves  an  Important 
national  need.  A  dollar  spent  for  Amtrak  is 
valued  the  same  as  a  dollar  spent  for  bio- 
medical research,  regardless  of  which  pro- 
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vides  greater  public  benefits.  Small  pro- 
grams are  saved  because  they  are  said  to  be 
too  tiny  to  affect  the  deficit  but  together 
many  bad  small  programs  do  bloat  deficits. 

There's  also  only  a  dim  appreciation  of 
the  deficits  dimensions.  Ask  Amtrak's  day- 
tor  what  to  do  and  he  responds:  raise  taxes. 
But  this  overlooks  the  size  of  the  tax  In- 
crease required  and  its  potential  economic 
harm.  Assume  a  1988  deficit  of  $180  Mllion. 
Closing  two-Uiirds  of  that  would  require  a 
20  percent  increase  in  income  taxea.  (Those 
who  reject  any  higher  taxes  are  equally 
wrong.  No  one,  including  David  Stockman, 
has  yet  shown  how  deficits  can  be  eliminat- 
ed without  higher  taxea.) 

I  think  both  Congress  and  Reagan  will 
come  to  regret  this  year's  missed  opportuni- 
ty to  make  larger  cuts  in  the  deficits.  Wash- 
ington's attention  is  now  drifting  to  tax 
reform,  but  the  budget  problems  will  not 
vanish.  When  they  resurface,  so  wHl  the 
painful  choices  they  pose.  Reagan's  victory 
in  avoiding  tax  increase  is  Pyrrhic;  taxes 
will  someday  be  raised. 

But  the  real  threat  to  his  reputation  is 
more  subUe.  Americans  expect  their  presi- 
dents to  make  the  difficult  decision  no  one 
else  will.  In  his  first  term.  Reagan  did  just 
tliat  In  cutting  Inflation.  But  his  second 
term  may  be  a  different  story  and  have  a 
different  result:  evasion  is  not  the  path  to 
public  esteem.* 


THE  CLINOER  COAL  BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER,  JR. 

OP  PDraSTLVAiriA 
nt  THE  HOITSK  OF  REPRESEHTATTVBS 

Thursday,  June  13,  1985 

•  Mr.  CLINOER.  iir.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  is  designed 
to  stimulate  the  consumption  and  pro- 
duction of  domestic  coal.  Such  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  United  States  is 
to  fully  develop  its  natural  resources 
in  order  to  eventually  become  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  energy  sources.  It 
is  extremely  important  that  this  coun- 
try begin  to  once  again  draw  upon  ita 
vast  coal  reserves,  estimated  to  be  np- 
proximately  33  percent  of  the  world's 
total  known  coal  supply. 

As  a  representative  from  the  coal 
producing  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
embarrassed  to  see  that  the  United 
States,  with  its  great  coal  reserves,  is 
today  importing  coal  because  foreign 
coimtries  can  provide  our  industries 
with  lower  rates  than  some  of  our  do- 
mestic producers.  For  example,  cur- 
rently the  United  States  is  Importing  a 
significant  amount  of  coal  from  Co- 
lombia because  this  South  American 
country  can  supply  coal  to  the  south- 
eastern section  of  the  United  States 
for  less  than  our  domestic  producers 
In  the  Appalachians.  This  situation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  summarizes  the  current 
state  of  the  United  States  coal  indus- 
try. 

It  is  vital  that  we  act  now  to  spur 
the  production  and  consumption  of  do- 
mestic coal  so  that  our  national  securi- 
ty and  economic  well-being  can  be  in- 
sured. If  we  do  not  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  our  coal  resources,  it  has 
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been  estimated  that  we  will  face  an- 
other energy  crisis,  like  those  of  the 
1970's.  during  the  early  1990's.  WiU 
this  country  never  learn  the  conse- 
quences of  energy  dependence?  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  can  act  today  in 
order  to  become  the  world's  energy 
leader  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  significant  world  maritet  for  coaL 
Currently,  the  United  State*.  Austra- 
lia. South  Africa.  Poland,  and  Colom- 
bia are  the  major  world  coal  8UK>Uer«. 
The  woiid  mai^et  for  steam  coal  is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  1IW6,  according  to 
the  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion. If  the  United  States  is  to  remain 
a  dominant  force  in  the  world  coal 
market,  we  must  act  now  to  strength- 
en the  domestic  coal  industry. 

If  enacted,  the  coal  bill  will  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  energy  investment  credit 
for  conversions  to  coal-fueled  facili- 
ties, among  other  things.  By  providing 
additional  tax  incentives  to  private  in- 
dustry, the  coal  industry  will  be  al- 
lowed to  progress  and  thrive  as  com- 
pared with  its  currently  depreved 
state.  The  need  for  these  incentives  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that:  Ftrst.  the 
United  States  currently  is  importing 
coal  from  mainly  Canada,  Poland. 
South  Africa,  and  Colombia  for  do- 
mestic use;  second,  the  United  States 
currently  has  a  stodqiile  of  coal;  and 
third,  the  consumption  of  domestic 
coal  is  decreasing. 

The  coal  bill  would  institute  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code:  Extend  for  10  yean  the  10- 
percent  tax  credit  for  facilities  to  con- 
vert to  coal.  Provide  for  a  1  year  amor- 
tization for  poUution  control  equU>- 
ment— presently  5  years.  Increase  the 
investment  tax  credit  for  the  purchase 
of  mining  equipmoit  from  10  to  15 
percent.  Increase  tax  credits  to  50  per- 
cent for  the  research  and  development 
of  coal-related  technology.  Require 
Federal  electric  powerplants  and  f  uel- 
burning  facilities  to  convert  to  coaL 
Repeal  the  15-percent  reduction  in  the 
percentage  depletion  for  coaL 

I  am  delighted  that  three  Represent- 
atives have  agreed  to  be  original  co- 
sponsors  of  my  bill,  Johk  Mitstb*, 
Nick  J.  Rahall.  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Coal  Oroup,  Hakolo 
Roosbs,  chairman  of  the  coal  export 
cauctis  and  myaelf  have  formed  a  bi- 
partisan group  for  the  introduction  of 
this  bill.  Our  goal  is  to  revive  our  Na- 
tion's coal  industry  while  simulta- 
neously encouraging  national  energy 
independence. 

Needless  to  say,  increasing  the  tax 
credits  for  the  coal  suppliers  and  users 
can  do  nothing  but  expand  the  use  of 
coal.  In  addition,  accelerating  the  de- 
predation rate  for  pollution  control 
equipment  by  decreasing  the  associat- 
ed amortization  period  will  allow  coal 
users  to  more  easily  meet  established 
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envlnnuiiaital  standards.  Thus,  it  wiU 
become  more  affordable  for  a  firm  to 
use  ooal  without  adversely  affecting 
the  environment. 

Inereaains  the  tax  credits  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  coal-relat- 
ed technology  will  encourage  the  coal 
industry  to  develop  the  cleaner  and 
more  efficient  energy-producing  capa- 
bilities which  this  coun^  wlU  need  in 
the  near  future.  Only  through  ex- 
panding coal-related  technological  ca- 
pabilities wOl  we  as  a  country  be  able 
to  produce  large  quantities  of  synthet- 
ic fuels  without  endangering  the  envl- 
rcnunent. 

Additionally,  requiring  procedures 
for  oonversicm  of  Federal  electric  pow- 
erplants  and  fuel-burning  facilities  to 
coal  will  lead  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's more  efficient  use  of  our  most 
abundant  energy-related  natural  re- 
sources. Federal  conversion  to  coal 
power  can  establish  a  model  for  the 
private  sector  to  follow  so  that  a  great- 
er utHiation  of  coal-produced  electri- 
cal power  can  become  a  reality 
throughout  the  Nati<m. 

Finally,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
15-peroent  reduction  in  the  percentage 
depletion  allowance  for  ooal  be  re- 
pealed. This  is  perhaps  the  worst  time 
to  make  changes  in  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  which  has  been  law 
for  a  half  cmtury.  The  domestic  coal 
industry  is  beset  by  problems  of  slack 
demand  and  the  trade  disadvantage  of 
the  strong  dollar.  The  industry  is  al- 
ready sustaining  heavy  losses  and  has 
taken  <m  debt  burdens  that  are  terri- 
bly hard  to  carry.  This  has  led  to  a 
frightening  lade  of  onployment  securi- 
ty for  those  miners  so  dependent  upon 
the  health  of  the  Industry.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  tamper  with  laws  which 
bolster  both  employment  security  and 
energy  independence. 

I  cannot  onphaslw  enough  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  legislation  be  passed 
which  encourages  the  development  of 
our  coal  resources.  I  believe  that  the 
coal  industry  will  be  able  to  expand 
and  prosper  if  the  proposed  tax  re- 
forms beonne  law  and  the  Federal 
Government  consciously  promotes  the 
conversion  of  our  fuel-burning  facili- 
ties to  coaL  This  proposed  legislation 
will  not  only  establish  the  foundation 
for  a  healthy  coal  industry,  but  it  wiU 
also  allow  this  country  to  take  serious 
steps  toward  genuine  energy  security 
and  independence.* 


REORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

ormssonai 
HI  THX  HOUSB  or  RKPBISKirTATIVIS 
Thunday.  June  13,  1985 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  I  testified  before  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
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Ser^ces  Committee  concerning  the  re- 
organization of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sta|f.  I  ask  that  my  sUtement  be 
ma^e  part  of  this  Raooao: 

atAJ^MEMT  or  Hon.    1KB  8KB.T01I   0>   HJL 

23|4.  NATiowa  Oomum  HMoaoAMUAiiom 
A^r  or  1»8S,  Jumb  13, 198S 
iti.  Chaimuufi.  memben  of  tlie  Subcom- 
mltae,  oun  is  a  dancooua  world.  We  need 
onlyf  read  the  daily  newspaper  and  watch 
the  trmlnc  newKasta  to  realise  that  aad  yet 
I  truth.  In  such  a  preeaitoua  emlTan- 
it  is  important  to  m«i.it«i.i  atrons 
f oroea.  f  oroes  poised  ready  to  react 
and  efficiently  If  the  need  ariaea. 
the  most  important  defense  iMue 
consider  this  year  is  the  matter  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  be- 
lt is  one  that  wOl  have  the  most  en- 
duittg  effect  on  our  military  posture.  Last 
yearts  accomplishments  In  this  area  were 
(Hilyia  beginnlnc.  This  year  there  are  strong 
Indiditlons  the  Senate  will  give  keen  atten- 
tion to  this  vital  matter. 

I  tiBlleve  this  Subcommittee  is  performing 
a  hl^h  service  in  conttnulnt  to  srtiliraB  this 
topi^  now.  In  the  past,  this  country  has  re- 
viewed its  military  onanisatioos  (mly  in  the 
waka  of  a  war  or  dlaaater.  This  renewed 
effost  for  change  was  sparked  through  arti- 
cles {written  by  C3en«al  David  Jones  and 
Oenlral  Edward  Meyer  three  years  ago.  The 
temptation  for  persons  holding  such  pod- 
tlona  is  to  put  out  dally  fires,  to  the  neglect 
of  lotig  range  Issues  such  as  strategy  and  or- 
ganigatlon. 

Thfc  prtaiary  effort  behind  this  latest  at- 
temdt  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  na- 
tiaa'k  highest  level  millUury  staff  organiiar 
tion  'came  from  military  leaders  famOiar 
with  the  system.  These  military  leaden  can 
recognize  the  irony  in  arming  ourselves  with 
plants,  tanks,  and  ships  for  the  year  2000, 
whll4  our  highest  military  staff  organiza- 
tion retains  a  structure  that  for  the  most 
partJbelongs  to  an  era  that  Presldait  Eiaen- 
how*  warned  a  quarter  of  a  ooitury  ago  no 
longv  existed. 

Our  senior  military  officers  are  hobbled 
right  now.  We.  the  Congress,  should  suivly 
them  with  not  only  with  first  rate  weapons, 
but  With  ui  organization  that  will  help 
them  do  their  Job  better.  Reorganising  the 
workings  of  the  JC8  system  will  not  cure  ev- 
erything. But  It  should  be  recognised  that 
bad  #r8anizatloDa  can  hinder,  while  better 
ones  pan  help. 

beat  way  to  portray  the  Inadequacy  of 
it  JC8  organisation  la  to  identify 
flaws  that  ranaln  within  the  system 
len  enumerate  the  provisions  In  this 
addreaa  thoae  flaws.  I  will  mention 
few; 

Inherent  conflict  of  Interest  by  the 
hitting"  of  the  service  chiefs. 
T^  Inability  of  the  JCS  to  provide  clear, 
concwe,    timely    and    responsive    military 
advice. 

Th4  inability  of  the  "dual-hatted"  service 
chleflto  do  two  Joba  well,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  .^int  Chiefs  and  to  be  a  service  chief . 

is  little  disagreement  about  the  ez- 
of  defects  in  the  current  system. 
Whefe  viewpolnte  diverge  la  on  how  far  it  la 
neoe«ary  to  go  in  order  to  correct  these  de- 
f ecta«  In  my  view,  nothing  leaa  than  a  funda- 
men^  change  in  the  aUtua  quo  is  needed. 
Let  lie  repeat  the  teatimony  of  a  former 
Altai  Chief  of  Staff,  the  dlatlngulahed  Gen- 
eral Shy  Meyer,  who  before  thla  subcommit- 
tee in  the  ninety-eighth  Congreaa  stated.  "I 
believe  that  little  meaningful  will  haroen  if 
you  ^ist  tinker  with  the  JCS.  I  think  it  is 
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part  of  (tie  whole  system  that  must  be 
changed^  I  believe  .  .  .  thia  will  provide 
y  for  ua  to  Improve  the  mUl- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
aummartae  aome  of  my  biU'a 

deflnea  the  National  Command 

oonaiatlng  of  the  President 

uy  of  Defense,  and  seta  out 

chain  of  command  to  run  from 

It  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

ary  of  Defense  through  the 

of  the  National  Command 

and  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 

_J  Command  Authorities  to  the 

commanders  of  the  unified  and  medfled 
commanda 

Section  |3  aboUshea  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  ;the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  ChiMS  of  Staff,  and  transfers  the 
functions.  I  powers  and  duties  of  these  two 
entitlea  to  a  newly  created  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Natiolal  Command  Authorities.  Thia  of- 
ficer will  be  the  highest  ranking  officer  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  he  win  be  the  princi- 
pal mmtary  adviaor  to  the  Prealdent,  the 
Natlooal  Security  Councfl  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defena^.  He  is  given  the  same  duties  that 
are  curredUy  assigned  by  law  to  the  Joint 
Chie&  ofBtaff .  Proviaion  la  made  for  one 
Deputy  Cl^ef  of  Staff  to  aaaist  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  wha  will  be  of  four  star  rank. 

Section  I  also  establishes  a  Joint  Military 
Staff  as  a  successor  to  the  current  Joint 
Staff.  Offers  will  be  assigned  to  the  Joint 
Military  Staff  for  a  period  of  up  to  four 
years.  An  bfficer  completing  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Jpint  Military  Staff  may  not  be  re- 
assigned xJb  that  Staff  for  a  period  of  two 
years  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  section  further  contains  provialona 
deaigned  So  ensure  that  officer  personnel 
polldea  gtra  amroprlate  consideration  to 
performanix  aa  a  member  of  the  Joint  Mili- 
tary Staff.j 

Section  4  establlahes  a  National  Military 
Councfl  aaiaiBtlng  of  five  members  of  the 
armed  f  orqes.  and  at  the  option  of  the  Preal- 
dent. one  civilian.  The  bill  apedfiea  the 
motnbers  df  the  Councfl  are  to  be  senior  of- 
ficers, either  recaUed  from  retirement,  or  on 
their  last  tour  of  duty.  They  would  be  ap- 
pointed fo^  three-year  staggered  terms,  and 
could  be  reappointed.  They  would  hold  four 
star  rank.  J 

The  National  Mflltary  Councfl  would  pro- 
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Ity  policies  and  defense  pro- 
out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
Councfl  would  be  required  to 
on  its  own  Initiative  as  well 
,  .  to  requests  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  A 
member  of  the  Councfl  designated  as  its 
Chairman  would  preside  over  the  Council, 
and  repreaent  the  Councfl  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Natfemal  Security  Councfl. 

The  National  Mflltary  Couixdl  would  Im- 
prove thebuality  of  advice  from  the  mfll- 
tary to  dvllan  dedaion-makerB,  particularly 
on  long-tem  national  problems  and  future 
military  pdlcy.  Thla  Is  preciaely  the  kind  of 
advice  that  la  needed  In  order  to  make 
sound  dedpions  on  future  force  structures 
and  on  tjhe  long-term  procurement  of 
weapon  syfltems. 

By  contr^,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authorities  would  be  re- 


aponatUe  for  advice  on  matters  related  to 
ewntU  mOttary  pcdiey.  atratcgy.  and  major 
Department  of  Defense  programs,  snd  on 
aU  major  Daatters  rdated  to  current  forces. 
SecUop  5  contains  several  more  provlalaaB 
dfsigned  to  ensure  that  the  members  of  the 
Joint  Military  Staff  are  the  most  oatstand- 
Ing  in  the  anned  forces.  It  requires  that 
Joint  experience  be  given  substantial  weight 
in  the  promotion  of  officers  to  flag  rank.  In 
addition.  It  permiU  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
National  Command  Authoritiea  to  recom- 
mend a  certain  number  of  officers  for  pro- 
motion to  flag  rank  from  among  those  serv- 
ing on  the  Joint  MOltaiy  Staff. 

Response  to  my  proposal,  from  our  col- 
leagues here  In  the  House  and  8enat.e.  from 
senior  members  In  the  military,  and  from 
former  high-ranking  civilian  defense  offi- 
cials, hss  been  extremely  favorable. 

As  you  can  see,  the  National  Command 
Reorganisation  Act  is  designrd  spwiflrally 
to  remedy  the  flaws  in  the  current  system. 
By  taking  away  the  Joint  responsibilities  of 
the  sovioe  chiefs,  the  bffl  frees  them  to 
devote  full  time  to  nmning  their  respective 
services.  No  matter  how  dedicatwl  or  talent- 
ed an  individual,  no  man  can  serve  two  mss- 
ters.  My  biU  removes  the  need  to  week  In 
two  Jobs  at  once:  the  built  In  conflict  be- 
tween service  Interests  snd  Joint  interests  la 
eliminate 

Let  me  —wpH— t—  I  do  not  believe  the 
proUema  in  the  JCS  are  related  to  peoide. 
Thua.  I  reapectfully  diaagree  with  the  con- 
tention of  the  Secretary  of  Def enae  that  at- 
ganlzatlonal  change  la  not  iieeded.  He  and 
others  argue  that  good  people  can  make  the 
JCS  aystem  work.  Tet  good  people  are  not 
enough.  Some  of  our  best  people,  some  of 
the  most  outatandlng  memben  of  the  JCS. 
have  been  leaden  pointing  out  the  flaws  In 
the  present  system  and  the  need  for  drastic 
reform.  These  defects  in  the  Organisation 
of  the  JCS  have  been  long  recognised.  They 
wm  not  diasppear  by  being  ignored. 

There  la  another  point  I  need  to  make. 
Thla  bfll  will  not  leaaen  dvfllan  control  of 
the  military.  If  anytblnr  the  bfll  wlU  Im- 
prove civilian  contnd.  by  ensuring  Oie  ded- 
aion  maken  get  better,  more  timely  advice 
on  military  atratcgy  and  policy.  The  tateffi- 
dency  and  Inetfecttveneaa  of  the  present 
JCS  aystem  la  not  the  beat  way  to  enaure  d- 
vQlan  controL  Indeed,  the  problem  today  la 
that,  because  of  the  watered-down, 
common-denominator  advice  reodved  from 
the  JCS.  Secretaries  of  Defense  have  turned 
more  and  more  to  advice  from  dvflian  staffs 
on  matten  where  the  military  voice  needs 
to  be  heard.  This  biU  would  help  restore  a 
proper  balance. 

An  important  issue  that  requires  attention 
is  whether  having  a  single,  dominant  mili- 
tary officer  aa  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authoritiea  will  stifle  di- 
vergent views  among  the  armed  servioea. 
Here  again,  the  bill  is  drafted  so  thia  will 
not  happen.  The  bfll  requires  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  consult  with  and  give  dose  atten- 
tion to  the  views  and  recommendations  of 
the  service  chiefs  and  the  commanden  of 
the  unified  commands.  In  addition,  the  Na- 
tional Mflltary  Councfl  will  serve  as  a  form 
of  "checks  and  balances"  on  the  Chief  of 
Staff.  Individual  members  of  the  Councfl 
wiU  be  able  to  provide  advice  and  asseaa- 
ments  In  the  same  manner  as  the  Councfl  aa 
a  whole.  In  short,  a  President  or  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  wants  divergent  views 
should  have  no  trouble  obtaining  them 
under  the  system  established  by  my  bill. 

Let  me  continue  my  discussion  on  another 
matter.  There  remain  those  who  Insist  that 
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recent  changw,  madrby  the  JCS  and  by  the 
Congreaa  over  the  past  few  yean,  have  alle- 
viated the  need  tat  fmtlier  reform.  I  com- 
mend the  etf otto  taken  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs.  OcsierBl  John  Veaaey.  to 
try  to  Improve  the  wmklms  of  the  present 
ayatcm.  Giving  greater  voice  to  the  CINCs. 
snd  estsMlshing  a  system  of  ssslgning  sn 
actliw  Chatman  on  a  quarterly  basis  when 
the  Chairman  la  not  avaOabie  are  poatttve 
efforts.  In  the  sssae  vein.  I  was  happy  to 
bear  the  Chairman  recently  express  "de- 
light" with  the  aathcrlty  Congreaa  gave  him 
laat  year  to  adeet  Joint  Staff  offieen.  He  re- 
vealed that  he  has  used  that  aotbostty  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  good  effect.  Tet 
auch  efforU  are  only  a  beginning  They 
really  dont  aililiias  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems which  I  desnrlbed  earlier. 

Some  critics  have  asaanfirt  the  advoeatea 
of  JCS  reorganisation  aa  a  "coalition  of  d- 
vlUan  armdiatr  atnUegista.  who  dont  really 
understand  the  Pentagon  boreaueracy." 
Our  "coalition,"  indudea  auch  civilian  arm- 
chair atrateglsU  aa  Harold  Brown  and 
Jamea  Schleslnger.  (fonner  secretariea  of 
defense  who  wdl  underatand  the  Pentagon 
bureaucracy)  and  aoch  fonMr  military  ataff 
offloen  (and  combat  leaden)  aa  Maxwdl 
Taylor,  Andrew  Goodpaater,  David  Jonea. 
and  Shy  Meyer.  Tbeae  fonner  high  ranking 
defenae  offidala,  dvfllan  aa  wefl  aa  mOttary. 
are  only  a  few  among  the  many  who  have 
.v»Mpimiw»H  about  the  caliber  of  the  advice 
produced  by  the  JCS. 

Over  the  paat  40  years,  over  30  separate 
atudlea  have  looked  Into  the  matter  of  reor- 
g»nhj¥iy  the  way  the  Joint  Chiefs  operate. 
Obvioualy  there  la  acwnethhig  wrong. 

Many  of  these  same  critics  express  the 
f  esr  that  proposals  such  ss  the  one  I  am  ad- 
voca^ag  today  would  lead  to  the  creation  of 
an  eUte,  Oerman-style,  general  staff.  This 
fear  deacrvea  to  be  addressed  llie  Isrger 
answo-  to  their  concerns  Is  that  the  United 
States  hss  no  tradttlan  of  military  doml- 
nanoe  and  Is  not  remotely  in  danger  of  any 
such  development  today.  Ftanoe.  Britain. 
Canada  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germar 
ny  have  unified  service  staffs.  No  one  has 
argued  that  those  democracies  have  been 
undermined  by  such  efforts. 

In  eaaenoe.  my  bill  win  make  the  National 
Command  Authori^  a  more  unified  oper- 
ation and  wfll  give  ua  the  opportunity  to 
aave  money  for  the  mlUtary.  which  U  a  sub- 
ject on  everyone's  sgenda.  Let  me  be  more 
qiedfic  here  by  referring  to  the  tifstlmnny 
of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robot 
McNsmara  before  this  committee  In  Msy. 
IMS.  He  stated,  "there  Is  duplication  wlthtai 
the  budget  today  beeaose  there  is  not  a  uni- 
fied strategy  or  unified  structure.  The 
budget  is  basically  the  reault  of  taidependent 
aervlcea  operating  aeml-autcnomoualy."  Mr. 
McNamara  went  on  to  aay  that,  "the  de- 
fenae department  could  save  on  the  order  of 
5  percent  as  a  minimum,  and  we  are  talking 
about  f300  to  $400  bflUon  per  year,  and  5 
percent  Is  a  lot" 

What  the  current  system  gives  us  is  most 
of  eedi  aervlcea  "wlah  list."  with  resulting 
duplication  of  weapons  systems,  and  over- 
lajmtng  wi<«rtnM  snd  responsltailltlss.  I  sm 
convinced  the  potentlsl  for  saving  defense 
dollars  by  reforming  the  current  JCS 
system  Is  enormous.  With  my  bill,  we  wfll  be 
prodding  a  syston  that  in  the  long  run  wfll 
aUow  us  to  have  a  strong,  sdequate  defense 
along  with  aome  fjnanrial  savlnga. 

In  dosing,  let  me  once  more  commend  the 
Subcommittee  for  Its  wflllngneaa  to  tackle 
this  lasue  again.  I  reiterate— this  la  the  moat 
Important  defenae  iaaue  we  wfll  face  this 
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year.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  let  Inter- 
aervioe.  watered-down  advice  protect  the  pa- 
rochial servioe  Interesto  at  the  eipensr  of 
the  Joint  InteresU  of  the  nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  final  reform 
effort,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  cannot  aUow  a 
criaia  to  expose  the  fraQtles  of  our  command 
structore,  beeaose  then  it  wm  be  too  late. 
The  comprehensive  hearing  compiVid  by 
this  sobeommlttee  in  I9g3  has  made  It  dear 
that  fundamental  changea  in  the  JCS  are 
needed.  I  bdleve  my  bOl.  the  National  Com- 
mand Reorganisation  Act  of  IMS.  makes 
those  neeeaaary  rJiangea.  and  I  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  cimalrtrr  thia  propostd  leg- 
islation favoraUy.« 


FREEDOM  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 


nr  THB  BOUSE  or  Kgmsgaranvgs 
Jhunday,  June  13. 19SS 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  It  is 
my  lumor  and  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congrev  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  Scholarship  Program  and 
Mississippi's  scholarship  winner.  Miss 
Louanne  Walter, 
voica  or  nawwatrr  acHOL*asHir  paocasii 

The  program  was  started  37  years 
ago  with  the  endorsement  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  National 
Aasodation  of  Secondary  School  Prin- 
cipals. Sstoaaonibist  was  i«wided  by 
the  National  Aasodation  of  Broadcast- 
ers, Eleetnmlc  Industries  Assoriatioo. 
and  State  Associations  of  Broadcast- 
ers. 

Starting  in  195S-59.  the  program  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  the 
broadcasters  stUl  serving  as  monsors. 

In  1961-62.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  assumed  sole  qwnsorshlp  re- 
sponsibility. At  that  time,  the  national 
scholarship  award  consisted  of  a  single 
$1,500  scholarship  for  the  first  place 
national  winner.  

During  the  past  23  years  imder  VFW 
spoDaaabifi,  the  annual  national 
scholarships  have  been  increased  to 
six.  totaling  $32,500.  with  the  first- 
plaoe  winner  currentty  receiving  a 
$14,000  scholarship  to  the  school  of 
his/her  choice.  Student  participation 
has  tripled  and  school  participation 
has  doubled. 

This  past  year,  more  than  one-quar- 
ter million  participated.  Over  8.000 
schools  participated,  over  4.000  VFW 
poats  and  3,500  auxiliaries  sponsored 
the  program,  and  over  2.300  radio  and 
TV  stations  cooperated. 

The  total  monetary  value  of  scholar- 
ships  and  awards  provided  by  VFW 
posts,  auxiliaries,  coimty  councils,  dis- 
tricts, and  departments,  amounted  to 
over  $675,000  last  year.  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $32,500  in  national  scholar- 
ships and  an  ftnniia.i  budget  at  the  na- 
tional level  in  excess  of  $150,000  to 
conduct  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Pro- 
gram. 
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During  the  23  years  of  sponsorship 
by  the  VPW.  over  5  million  students 
have  participated,  and  awards  totaling 
more  than  3  milli<m  have  been  given 
to  winners  at  all  levels  in  scholarships, 
savings  bonds,  and  so  forth. 

Louanne  Walters.  Mississippi's  schol- 
arship winner,  is  a  17-year-old  Junior 
at  Oulfport  High  School  in  Oulfport. 
IKS.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Bobby  and 
Carol  Walters.  Louanne's  father  is  in 
the  UA  Air  Force  and  her  family  lived 
in  Weisbaden.  West  Germany,  for  sev- 
eral years  where  she  gained  much  of 
her  i4>preciation  for  her  native-bom 
freedoms.  Louanne  plans  to  attend 
Boston  University  and  study  drama. 
Louanne's  winning  essay,  entitled  "My 
Pledge  to  America"  ia  printed  below: 
Mt  Pleoox  to  Amkuca 
"I  wish  I  were  desd!  I  wish  I'd  never  been 
bom!"  How  many  times  have  you  heard  thla 
or  heard  about  someone  who  has  said  this 
as  a  last  plea  for  help?  This  statement  Is 
made  far  too  often  by  young  people.  Most 
people  are  shocked  to  learn  that  suicide  Is 
the  leadinc  cause  of  death  among  teaiagerx. 
And  why  ia  it?  Because  those  teenagers 
havent  learned  how  to  be  happy.  They  may 
look  happy,  but  inside  theyYe  tied  in  knots 
about  school,  friendships,  family,  peer  pres- 
stire  and  other  adolescent  traumas.  Dr. 
Albert  Schweiaer  once  said.  "The  only  ones 
among  you  who  wHl  be  truly  happy  are 
those  of  you  who  have  sought  and  found 
how  to  serve".  Having  taken  this  philosophy 
to  heart  I  spend  every  day  seeking  and  find- 
ing new  ways  to  serve  the  two  great  influ- 
ences in  my  life,  my  Ood  and  my  country. 

As  a  Christian.  I  feel  that  serving  Ood  is  a 
great  privilege.  The  Nun  of  Calcutta, 
Mother  Teresa,  feels  the  same.  She  has 
dedicated  her  entire  life  to  serving  Ood  and 
others  and  claims  that  Ood  rewards  her 
with  Inward  peace  and  Joy.  Serving  Him, 
however,  often  seems  minute  compared  to 
tile  blenings  He's  given  us,  and  the  beauty 
He's  created  in  Nature.  We  can  witness 
things  every  day  that  remind  us  of  the 
beauty  of  life;  a  bird  soaring  high  in  the 
sky:  a  leaf,  colored  by  the  beautiful  shades 
of  Autumn,  falling  softly  to  the  ground;  the 
setting  of  the  sun  in  a  fire-lite  sky.  Each  day 
I  conaider  it  a  privilege  to  be  alive  and  to  be 
aChristlan. 

An  even  greater  privilege  is  that  of  being 
an  American  Chri^ian.  Just  by  having  the 
gift  of  Ufe  we  have  the  ability  to  learn,  to 
communicate,  to  serve.  But  by  being  Ameri- 
cans we  have  the  freedom  to  choose  HOW 
we  will  communicate,  HOW  we  will  learn, 
HOW  and  who  or  what  we  will  serve. 

The  foimders  of  our  country  understood 
this  when  they  summed  up  the  ideals  of 
America— "Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
Happiness."  The  French  understood  it 
when,  a  century  ago,  they  gave  us  "Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World"  or  the  Statue  of 
Liberty.  Emma  Lssarus  imderstood  It  when 
she  wrote  "The  New  Colossus",  the  poem  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty that  closes  with  the  words;  "Oive  me 
your  tired,  your  poor.  Tour  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free.  The  wretched 
refuse  of  your  teeming  shore,  send  these, 
the  tempest-tost  to  me,  I  lift  my  lamp  beside 
the  Golden  Door". 

This  poem  tells  the  purpose  of  the  lamp 
and  the  Oolden  Door.  The  lamp  proclaims 
to  the  world  America's  poUcy  of  freedom, 
and  the  Oolden  Door  promises  a  "new  be- 
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ginniag"  for  all  those  who  are  willing  and 
brave  enough  to  travel  through  it. 

Fortunate  enough  to  have  been  bom  a 
Unltefl  SUtes  dtisai.  I  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  i  "new  beginning"  everyday  of  my  life. 
When  I  was  younger  I  used  to  take  this  for 
grantsd.  But  as  a  military  dependent  I  lived 
severe  years  of  my  life  overseas.  While  I 
was  overseas,  the  hostages  in  Iran  were  re- 
leased I  clearly  remember  the  lump  in  my 
throM  and  the  stinging  in  my  eyes  as  we 
watched  from  the  second  floor  balcony  of 
Wiesbaden  Regional  Medical  Cmter  and 
saw  the  smiling,  victorious  faces  of  the  fifty- 
two  men  and  women  who  climbed  off  the 
bus.  If  it  wasnt  for  that  moment  I  think  I 
might  have  remained  a  dormant  American 
for  the  rest  of  my  life,  proud  of  my  country, 
but  sitisfied  to  never  speak  out  in  it's 
behali ,  never  tell  how  truly  grateful  and  in 
love  w  th  this  country  I  am. 

I  haf  the  added  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  gotreraments  of  other  coimtries  with  the 
govenfenent  of  America.  And.  If  after  having 
seen  these  comparisons,  I  had  been  given 
the  choice  of  which  country  I  wanted  to  be 
bom  in,  I  know  I  have  replied.  "America, 
the  country  that  has  given  me  open  access 
to  Ooi.  freedom,  education,  and  hope  for 
the  fuiure." 

So  nbw  it's  time  I  give  a  Uttle  of  myself  in 
appre<jatlon  of  all  the  things  my  country 
has  g|ven  me.  America  already  has  my 
heart,  and  I  now  pledge  my  mind.  Wherever 
my  talents  lie,  I  will  endeavor  to  dedicate 
them  ^  service  to  my  country.  I  pledge  to 
use  mfself  ss  a  tool  to  glorify  two  of  the 
most  iidportant  things  in  my  life,  my  Ood 
and  my  country,  land  of  the  free,  home  of 
the  br^e.« 


CIjEAN  COAL  TECHNOLOGY 
AUTHORIZA'nON  ACT  OP  1985 

Ihon.  dougwalgren 

1  or  rancsTLVAiriA 

or  ^HK  HOUSE  or  RCPRCSKMTATIVBS 

Thunday.  June  13. 1985 
•  Mr.iWALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terd^  I  introduced,  along  with  Mr. 
Rrrrn.  Mr.  Shabp,  Mn.  Schhsioih, 
and  Ifr.  EcKABT.  HJl.  2754,  the  Clean 
Coal  technology  Authorisation  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  to  establish  selection 
criterlA  for  project  funding  and.  sub- 
ject tq  appropriation  of  funds,  conduct 
a  coi^petitive  solicitation  and  fund 
propoiRls  under  the  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Reserve. 

The  $750  million  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Reserve  was  established  last 
year  aa  part  of  the  $5.4  billion  rescis- 
sion of  funds  from  the  Synthetic  Fuels 
Corporation.  The  purpose  of  the  Re- 
serve is  to  support,  on  a  cost-shared 
basis  ^th  the  private  sector,  demon- 
strations of  advanced  technologies  for 
use  by  Industriee  and  utilities  that 
promise  to  bum  coal  more  cleanly  and 
effideittly.  Although  no  actual  funds 
were  abpropriated.  the  Department  of 
Energt  was  directed  to  soUcit  state- 
ments of  Interest  from  the  private 
sector  and  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress vhich  analyzed  the  submissions. 
aasessad  the  potential  usefulness  of 
each  technology,  and  identified  the 
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extent  to  which  Federal  incentives 
would  accelerate  the  commercial  avail- 
ability of  ( ilean  coal  technologies. 

In  reqxose  to  the  solicitation,  the 
Department  of  Energy  received  176 
statements  of  interest  from  submitters 
in  29  States.  More  than  half  of  the 
proposals  ^ed  for  at  least  50  percent 
cof tmding  by  the  private  sector.  Many 
of  us  werej  disappointed,  however,  that 
in  its  report.  DOE  did  not  rank  the 
various  teidmologies  or  Identify  crite- 
ria by  whJfeh  projects  should  be  select- 

Despite  pOE's  original  position  that 
no  funds  he  appropriated  for  this  pro- 
gram. DOE'S  own  Energy  Research 
Advisory  doard  [ERAB]  recommended 
a  change  In  this  policy.  According  to 
ERAB: 

The  currefit  policy  of  abandoning  a  devel- 
opment aftdr  Proof  of  Concept  has  been  es- 
tablished wfil  result  in  Just  that— abandon- 
ment. The  subject  of  clean  use  of  coal  is  of 
major  near-term  and  long-term  national  Im- 
portance and  deserves  a  change  in  this 
twllcy. 

The  Cidan  Coal  Technology  Pro- 
gram will  help  us  realise  our  national 
goal  of  acfiieving  independence  from 
foreign  oilj  supplies  by  more  fully  uti- 
lizing our  vast  supply  of  coal  re- 
sources. Coal  is  an  abundant,  inexpen- 
sive, and  domestic  solution  to  our 
energy  needs,  with  reserves  sufficient 
to  power  the  Nation  for  several  hun- 
dred years. 

Tet,  desttite  the  promise  of  coal,  its 
potential  <ontinues  to  go  unrealized. 
Eastem  aals  are  especially  valuable 
t>ecause  of|  their  high  heating  value. 
Yet  they  a^  underused  because  of  en- 
vironmental concerns.  Greater  coal 
production!  would  make  an  important 
contribution  to  economic  development 
by  raising  Employment  levels  and  low- 
ering eneri^y  costs. 

Demonstration  of  clean  coal  technol- 
ogies provides  the  vital  link  between 
DOE'S  basic  fossil  energy  research  pro- 
gram and  brivate  sector  commercial- 
ization. Successful  demonstration  and 
commercial  application  of  clean  coal 
technologies  would  promote  greater 
D.S.  energsi  independence  and  offer  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  approaches 
to  the  reduction  of  emissions  from 
coal  combu^ion  which  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  acid  rain. 

There  is  a  clear  national  interest  in 
supporting  clean  coal  technologies  to 
the  point  where  they  can  be  conuner- 
cialized  by  the  private  sector.  Demon- 
strating new  technologies  Is  both  ex- 
pensive and  risky.  Because  the  great- 
est market  for  these  technologies- 
utilities— are  regulated,  they  have  lim- 
ited ability  I  to  fund  such  programs  on 
their  own.  Although  we  must  look  to 
the  private  sector  to  take  the  Initiative 
and  to  sh^  significantly  In  cost, 
there  is  a  need  f  ol-  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role.  T  le  Clean  Coal  Technology 
Reserve  pre  vides  that  role. 
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lb.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  we  must  choose  between 
clean  air  and  dirty  coaL  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  need  to  make  that  choice. 
Technologies  are  emerging  that  will 
eniable  coal  to  be  used  more  cleanly 
and  more  economically,  and  we  all 
have  a  stake  in  bringing  these  technol- 
ogies to  the  marketplace. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  ahead  and 
fund  the  Clean  Coal  Technology  Re- 
serve and  conduct  an  open  and  com- 
petitive solicitation.  Our  bill  provides 
the  Departaient  of  Energy  with  guide- 
lines with  which  to  establish  selection 
criteria  to  assiire  that,  with  the  limit- 
ed funds  that  are  available,  we  give 
priority  to  technologies  with  the  most 
immediate  and  economical  i4>pUca- 
tlons  to  reducing  emissions  to  levels 
consistent  with  current  or  future 
Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 

The  legislation  follows: 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TmC 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Clean  Coal 
Technology  Authorization  Act  of  1985". 

SEC  t  FINDINCS  AND  PUKP08ES. 

(a)  Pdidiiios.- The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  There  is  significant  potential  for  the 
vast  domestic  coal  resources  of  the  United 
States  to  play  an  increasingly  Important 
role  in  the  Nation's  energy  future.  Because 
coal  is  the  largest  domestic  fossil  energy  re- 
source, its  utilisation  Is  important  to  our 
Nation's  security.  Oreater  coal  production 
would  make  an  important  contribution  to 
economic  development  by  raising  employ- 
ment levels  and  lowering  energy  costs. 

(3)  The  potential  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  likely  to  be  realised  through  the  abili- 
ty to  use  all  types  coal  at  costs  whkh  are 
competitive  with  other  energy  sources  and 
in  manners  which  are  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. 

(3)  An  important  environmental  concern 
is  the  emission  of  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen 
oxides,  and  particulate  pollutants  during 
coal  combustion. 

(4)  Technologies  are  commercially  avaU- 
able  to  effectively  control  sulfur  oxide  emis- 
sions, but  they  are  very  costly,  can  consume 
significant  amounts  of  energy,  and  present 
other  environmental  concerns.  In  addition, 
they  are  often  difficult  to  retrofit  to  exist- 
ing units. 

(5)  Technologies  are  emerging  which 
could  reduce  emissions  in  a  more  cost-effec- 
tive manner.  The  introduction  of  these  tech- 
nologies is  hampered,  however,  by  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Energy  to  fund 
projects  only  through  the  "proof  of  con- 
cept" stage,  leaving  the  demonstration  and 
commercialization  of  technologies  to  the 
private  sector  alone. 

(6)  Before  a  technology  will  be  commer- 
cialized by  the  private  sector,  it  must  be  op- 
erated on  a  scale  large  enough  to  obtain 
data  necessary  to  predict  the  technical  and 
economic  success  of  the  technology.  The 
private  sector  must  lead  in  commercializing 
new  technologies,  but  because  the  largest 
market  for  clean  coal  technologies,  utilities, 
is  regulated,  there  U  little  ability  or  incen- 
tive for  the  private  sector  to  assume  on  its 
own  the  risks  associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  technologies. 

(7)  The  Energy  Research  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  has  urged  the 
Department  to  participate,  on  a  cost-shared 
Ijasis  with  the  private  sector,  in  testing  and 
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demonstration  programs  for  the  clean  use 
of  ooaL 

(8)  Public  lAW  98-473  established  a  Clean 
Coal  Technology  Reserve  containing 
$750,000,000.  In  ngpotmt  to  a  solicitation, 
the  Department  of  Energy  received  176 
statements  of  interest  More  than  half  of 
the  submissions  called  for  at  least  60  per- 
cent oofunding  Iqr  private  industry. 

(9)  Because  no  single  technology  is  likely 
to  be  suitable  for  all  situations,  the  Clean 
Coal  Technology  program  should  focus  on  a 
range  of  technologies  for  different  purpoaea 
that  can  be  used  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  one  another  in  an  integrative  ap- 
proach. 

(b)  PuxrosBS.— The  purposes  of  the  Act 


(1)  to  instruct  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  conduct  a  competitive  solicitation  and 
fund  proposals  under  the  Clean  Coal  Tech- 
nology Reserve,  based  on  clearly  defined  se- 
lection criteria:  and 

(2)  to  direct  that  selection  criteria  to  be 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  give 
priority  to  technologies  which  have  the 
most  immediate  and  economical  applica- 
tions to  reducing  emissions  to  levels  consist- 
ent with  Clean  Air  Act  requirements. 

SEC  1.  BSTABUSHllKNr  or  PBOCaAM. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  (hereafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  Act,  from  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Reserve  established  by  Public 
Law  98-473,  for  clean  coal  technologies  on  a 
scale  that  would  provide  sufficient  data  to 
predict  or  determine  the  commercial  viabili- 
ty and  the  technical,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental feasibility  of  such  technologies  on  a 
commercial  scale.  Such  program  shall  be 
open  to  projects  using  all  ranks  of  coal  and 
all  aivropriate  technologies,  and  aball  be 
administered  through  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  FossU  Energy. 

SEC  4.  IJ10TATI0N& 

(a)  AoGKaGATK.— Total  fimding  supplied  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  shall  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
all  projects  ftmded  tmder  the  program  es- 
tablished imder  section  3. 

(b)  Each  Paojacr.- Funding  supplied  by 
the  United  States  under  this  Act  for  any 
one  project  shall  not  exceed  70  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  such  project. 

8SC  &.  carrERiA. 

(a)  RsQtnxiiaiiT.- The  Secretary  shall. 
within  00  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  in  consultation,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  develop 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  projects  to  be 
funded  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Pkojxcts  To  Bi  PonnHD.— The  criteria 
developed  under  this  section  shall  empha- 
size, in  priority  order  according  to  the  order 
presented,  the  following  types  of  technol- 
ogies: 

(1)  Technologies  which,  alone  or  in  eon- 
Junction  with  other  technologies,  are  de- 
signed to  enable  utilities  and  industries  to 
more  economically  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

(2)  Technologies  ^propriate  for  utility 
retrofitting,  including  pre-combustion,  com- 
bustion, and  post-combustion  systems, 
which,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
technologies,  are  designed  to  more  economi- 
cally reduce  atmospheric  emissions  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable. 

(3)  Technologies,  including  pre-combus- 
tion, combustion,  and  post-combustion  sys- 
tems, which,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  technologies,  are  designed  to  reduce 
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industrial  atraospberte  emissions  resulting 
from  switching  to  coal  from  other  fuels  or 
for  retrofitting  existing  coal-fired  units. 

(4)  Technologies  designed  to  reduce  at- 
mospheric emissions  from  industrial  uses  of 
coal  In  the  manufacturing  process. 

(c)  Basu  or  SsLicTioif.- The  criteria  de- 
veloped under  this  section  shall  provide  for 
the  selection  from  among  proposals  for 
funding  under  this  Act  on  the  basis  of — 

(1)  the  level  of  emissions  reduction, 
number  of  pollutants  controlled,  and  poten- 
tial for  achieving  the  optimal  pollution  con- 
trol stra4egy.  including  integiattoa  of  sulfur 
oxide,  nitrogen  oxide,  and  particulate  con- 
trol and  high  overall  fuel  ef fldener. 

(3)  the  siae  of  the  potential  markets: 

(3)  applicability  to  both  new  and  existing 
units; 

(4)  the  degree  to  which  tlie  proposal  will 
yield  the  tyi>e  of  data  described  in  section  3; 

(5)  the  extent  of  funding  anticipated  from 
non-Federal  sources: 

(6)  the  total  cost  of  the  proposed  project: 
and 

(7)  the  timeliness  with  which  the  {»t>Ject 
will  be  completed. 

(d)  Utiuzatioh  or  Exismic  Faciutixs.— 
The  criteria  developed  under  this  section 
shall  provide  for  the  greatest  practicable 
use  of  existing  facilities  and  data  bases  of 
the  United  States,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, foreign  governments,  and  the  private 
sector.  Including  construction  equipment. 
SBC  A  i»>oiT  ON  camaiA. 

The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  containing  the  crite- 
ria developed  under  section  5,  along  with  an 
explanation  of  how  those  criteria  conform 
with  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act 

SBC  7.  SOUCrrATION. 

Tbit    Secretary    shall,    within    60    days 

after- 
CD  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  a 

report  under  section  6,  or 

(2)  the  enactment  of  an  Act  appropriating 
funds  for  carrying  out  this  Act, 
whichever  occurs  later,  conduct  a  competi- 
tive solicitation  of  proposals  for  projects  to 
be  funded  under  this  Act. 

SBC  A  ANNUAL  PKOCaAM  REPOBT. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  at  the  same 
time  as  the  ■"»"*i  budget  request  Is  submit- 
ted, an  annual  report  to  the  Congres  detail- 
ing the  status  of  ongoing  projects  funded 
under  this  Act.* 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  ESSAYS  ON 
GOOD  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrORKIA 
tn  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRBSXHTATIVES 

TTittrsdav,  June  13,  198S 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  from  Dr.  William  Loi- 
terman  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  of  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College, 
copies  of  two  essays  that  won  the 
"Prof.  Robert  W.  Dimn— Prof.  Harold 
W.  Garvin  Political  Science  Award" 
for  1985.  These  essays  were  written  by 
two  students,  David  Coote  and  Judith 
Johnston. 

These  two  essays  provide  different 
perspectives  on  good  citizenship  and 
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polittcal  involveiiient.  However,  both 
of  them  exemidlf  y  the  ability  to  think 
and  the  abfllty  to  write.  I  believe  you 
and  our  oolleacuei  wfll  appreciate  this 
fkct  upm  reading  them: 

POUXIDU.  IinOLVBIBn 

(By  Judith  Johnrton) 
Id  reooit  montlis  I  have  become  tnoeas- 

intfy  involved  with  enviraainental  aftein. 

The  oricinal  motivattaii  wm  tlie  dtacovery 

of  a  Undc  waate  dumpiite  dow  to  my  houae. 

I  liave  put  a  lot  of  time  into  eff orta  to  get 

thia  iMe  cleaned  up.  I  am  involved,  in  a 
minor  way,  with  the  cleanup  of  the  mon- 
traae  clwmical  plant  property  (alao  located 
nearby)  wliere  they  uaed  to  manufacture 
DOT.  The  EPA  ia  monitorinc  thia  atudy  and 
cleanup. 

Hie  community  action  group  that  I 
bdong  to  it  called  "South  Bay  Chemical 
Alert  Utimmk."  We  dioae  thia  name  ao  we 
could  uae  the  abbreviatiao  "South  Bay 
CAJT."  A  Uttle  opUmina  never  hurtL  A 
catehy  name  tielpa. 

In  my  political  aetence  daaa  thia  semester 
we  have  studied  how  our  ayatem  of  govern- 
ment woifea.  It  haa  been  very  intereating  to 
■ee  in  practlee  wliat  we  were  studying  in 
class.  We  talked  about  the  "ambwtanan" 
role  played  by  leglslatora.  That  ia  the  oon- 
rtttaent  aervioe  they  practice.  It  is  your  rep- 
reaentative  sssWIiig  you  to  awwmplish  a 
personal  goaL  As  in  aU  human  deallnga. 
some  of  the  offldalB  are  pleased  toaee  you 
and  aometimeB  you  need  a  lot  of  patience 
Just  to  get  in.  Persiatenoe  doea  pay  off  and  it 
is  a  point  in  your  favor  when  dealing  with 
elected  officials  if  you  reiveaent  a  good  per- 
centage of  voters. 

Some  of  the  acUvities  I  have  beoi  directly 
involved  with  are  as  follows.  I  arranged  and 
attended  the  meeting  at  Dan  Lungren's 
office  with  his  top  aide.  Mark  OraveL  It 
turned  out  that  we  were  not  in  their  dis- 
trict, but  their  office  did  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Wise  of  the  KPA  for  us.  Every  UtUe  bit 
helps.  Unnea  and  I  have  been  to  Ira 
Reiner's  office  for  a  meeting  with  him  and 
Barry  Oroveman.  his  assistant.  A  group  of 
us  went  to  Dick  Hoyd's  office  to  enlist  bis 
help.  Steve  Drew  and  Kate  Alston  from  the 
EPA  office  in  San  Francisco  have  visited  at 
my  house  regarding  ocmmunlty  relations 
and  the  montroae  cleanup.  Mayor  Bradley, 
hi*  aides,  and  Barry  Oroveman  from  the 
city  attaraeys  office  bad  a  brief  meeting 
with  our  group  at  Unnea's  house,  with  a 
press  cmf erence  following.  Angelo  Bellomo 
and  other  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  been  out  to  view  the 
CadOlac/Pairview  dumpaite  with  us.  I  have 
attended  public  meetings  and  advisory  com- 
mittee meetings.  Kenneth  Hahn  was  the 
first  official  to  send  a  repreamtative  out  to 
one  of  our  pulrilc  meetings. 

The  Department  of  Health,  in  particular. 
seems  to  require  innumerable  proddings  to 
do  anything  at  alL  It  was  extremely  difficult 
Just  to  get  the  fences  up  at  the  site,  so  that 
children  would  quit  playing  on  the  contami- 
nated ground.  I  cannot  remember  how 
many  times  I  have  called  the  Department  of 
Health.  I  have  talked  to  Florence  Pearson. 
Joel  MoakowitB.  Richard  Wilcoxin.  Corinne 
Marahall.  and  others  in  Sacramento.  This  is 
a  good  example  of  the  inertia  poaseased  by 
civU  aervants  and  appointees  alike.  It  can 
really  block  progress. 

We  also  discussed  the  effect  and  control 
media  has  over  our  lives.  It  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated to  me  Just  how  necessary  it  is  to 
get  the  pnH>er  coverage  and  be  sure  to  say 
the  right  things.  Out  of  a  five-minute  inter- 
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view;  the  televiaion  station  will  mayiw  use  46 
■"witidB.  so  you  need  to  be  very  suodnet. 
Thet  will  uae  the  attentioo  catching 
phr^sea.  Tor'c  waate  eemetaiy**  te  good,  ao 
is  "l|ayor  Bradley— dump  boater."  Aa  far  aa 
the  ktewapapers  go  you  need  to  ascertain 
who  may  be  doing  a  apedal  report  on  your 
typ«  of  problem:  then  be  aure  to  invite 
titat,  as  well  aa  the  local  papeta  and  "the 
ttanel."  Tou  can  really  tie  a  pwn««H«».  into 
hdpteg  your  cauae  by  a  public  votdng  of 
thanks  (in  advance)  for  the  help  he  has 
proBtiaed  to  give  you.  Of  course,  he  has  to 
have!  really  pmraiaed  to  help  before  you 
him. 

_  with  the  dty  attorney's  office 
an  educational  ezpertenoe  aa  welL 
have  been  extremely  willing  to  aaaist 
our  deannp  efforts.  We  have  seen  the 
ts  of  behind  the  aoenea  piiesiim  as  ap- 
by  the  Uw.  It  is  good  form  to  mentlao 
b^  to  the  pnas  alao.  AH  otfidals  are 
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.^  matter  of  fact,  even  the  corporatiaos 
reap^  someirtiat  to  media  preasure.  We  fi- 
nally got  a  ptoralae  for  7S  percent  of  the 
fundte  for  more  studtes.  indudtaig  health 
and  teaatbOity.  from  Dow  Chemical.  SbeU 
Oil.  and  Cadmac/Fairvlew  Corporation. 
They  are  three  of  the  reaponallde  partlea  in- 
volved in  our  dumpaite.  This  occurred  aa  a 
result  of  Mayw  Bradley's  well-puhUdMd 
visit  ^nd  meeting  with  our  group.  We  have 
had  iiueh  demonstration  of  how  the  corpo- 
ratloa  tries  to  adiieve  ita  own  ends,  at  our 
expeaae.  ao  it  waa  refreshing  to  get  any  rec- 
ognitun  from  them  at  alL  Tou  definitely 
have  to  force  the  issue. 

In  Class  we  talked  about  the  divisimis  in 
goveiimient  and  the  remonsiliilitleB  of  eadi 
divixian.  Unfortunately,  this  divisim  of  re- 
qjontfbility  oftoi  causes  a  lot  of  unneces- 
sary aed  tape  in  actual  practice.  The  county 
is  responsible  for  this,  the  dty  for  that,  and 
the  State  for  something  else.  Trying  to 
figure  out  where  your  problem  fits  can  lie 
well-iUgh  impossible.  In  the  caae  of  the  De- 
partDtent  of  Health,  at  least,  we  have  found 
this  aieans  the  dtiaen  gets  bounced  from 
sectov  to  sector  with  no  one  rf^iwitwg  re- 
spon^iUty  or  even  authority  to  handle 
your  problem  at  aU.  You  make  lots  of  tele- 
phone calls  to  Sacramento.  San  Ftandsco, 
'  "^  I  Angeles  in  your  attempt  to  locate 
it  department  and  person, 
learned  a  great  deal  about  bureauc- 
theneed  to  apply  preanue  on  and 

,'our  elected  "**«^fi't  As  a  dtiaen's 
groupf  we  have  learned  that  a  most  impor- 
tant aaset  is  good  press  coverage.  Tou  have 
to  msM  lots  of  noiae  and  keep  up  the  pras- 
Bure  M  an  timea.  or  you  are  forgotten. 
Havlqg  the  dty  attorney's  office  behind  lu 
ia  invaluable.  In  the  beginning  we  also  bad  a 
lot  ofiaaaistanoe  from  "dtiaena  environmen- 
tal dtfense."  They  provided  us  with  some 
fundttg  and  loU  of  good  advice. 

It  iaicertainly  possible  that  I  may  continue 
the  f  i^t  to  dean  up  our  land  and  eatabliah 
safeguards,  even  after  my  particular  goal  is 
aocont>lished.  Next  semester  I  am  taking 
envlniimental  sdence;  my  husband  expects 
me  to  get  really  fired  up  in  that  class.  At 
any  rate,  it  ahould  give  me  more  ba^ground 
and  ihformation.  There  Is  no  Justice  in 
peoplf  paying  with  their  health  for  the 
profit!  made  by  major  companies. 

WAat  Oood  CinzDisHir  Mkahs  to  Ms 

I  (By  David  Coote) 

In  isnuary,  1984  I  arrived  in  the  United 

States  having  recently  been  medically  dis- 

chargfd  from  the  Officer  Cadet  School  in 

Victoipa.  Australia.  As  I  am  a  political  sd- 


ence majer  intending  to  transfer  to  UCLA 
in  1M6.  Ij  have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  political  dimate  existing  in  thto  coun- 
try. It  is  spparent,  however,  that  the  inter- 
est I  display  is  not  shared  by  my  peers.  This 
to  me  is  sprming  and  it  is  upon  this  spathy 
that  I  wnijooBunent. 

Most  western  cultures  look  to  the  U.&  for 
leadoahlb  and  aid  in  "~"»^t«ng  thoae 
f oroea  intfnt  on  denying  penonal  ft—xii'm^ 
The  Wjwfisihnity  is  great  upon  goveramen- 
».i  M.^i.tM —  fotmulated  and  passed  as  a 
democratic  pcdittoal  system, 
reaching  rnnsmiMiMfs  not 
U.8.  but  for  her  allies  and  en- 
~  the  globe.  Tet  in  a  country 
freedom  is  paramount,  the 
is  for  the  people  not  to  exer- 
tt  to  vote.  Hie  very  nature  of 
;--  — -T n's  dual  role  ss  representa- 
tive and  legislator  ia  being  undermined  by 
voter  apaiiiy  and  poor  turnout.  e^Mdally  in 
non-Preaidential  jtmn.  To  perform  as  a  peo- 
ple's repr^entative.  the  congnsnaan  mivt 
be  sensithp^  to  the  people's  demamk.  idylng 
on  them  t4  initiate  and  conaider  responsible 
legialatkHU 

Many  dtiaena  oomtdain  that  the  political 
system  is  mmplicated  and  that  the  buiea- 
curaey  ia  t«o  Iwge.  They  feel  that  their  vote 
will  not  influence  the  outcome.  Wdl.  aa  the 
toner  Australian  Prime  Minister.  Malcotan 
naaer.  ao  eloquently  put  it.  "life  waant 
meant  to  ^e  eaay."  The  system  is  oompllcat- 
ed.  but  ignorance  of  the  workings  of  govern- 
ment is  no  excuse.  If  the  American  f orete- 
then  had  been  diaeouraged  by  things  they 
did  not  uitdentand.  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
V&  would  be  the  dominaUng  world  power 
that  it  is  tdday. 

My  attitude  to  voting,  being  as  I  am  from 
a  country  (n  irtilch  voting  la  compulaory.  is 
that  we  as  I  individuals  have  a  direct  duty  to 
dect  respcystMe  members  to  all  levels  of 
government  and  that  one  vote  does  indeed 
make  a  diflerenoe. 

Voting,  ef  course,  is  not  the  only  way 
people  canlbecome  responsible  dtiaens.  The 
keys  to  mexmsiMe  dtiaenship  are  to  be  in- 
volved, or.  pt  the  very  least,  to  be  informed. 
Almost  any  VJ&.  dtiaen  can  run  for  office, 
whether  it;be  on  the  school  board,  atudent 
'  social  duba.  residence  oommit- 
interest  groups,  or  whether  it 
Dtal  positions  at  local.  sUte 
The  individual  would  thus 
,  directly  with  dedsi(»i  making 
snd  policy  formulation,  and  as  a  reault 
would  be  aware  of  the  multitude  of  com- 
dnnanda  placed  upon  elected 
I  at  all  levels.  They  shoiild. 
able  to  vote  accordlntfy  and 
of  reaponaiblity. 
an  office  is  not  your  cup  of  tea. 

,  very  least  the  individual  should 

be  informed  on  the  current  issues.  Freedom 
of  q>eech  ind  of  the  press  has  given  this 
country's  bopulaoe  access  to  a  staggering 
amount  of]  govemmmt  information.  One 
need  only  rtxaminf  the  effect  of  the  British 
Secrecy  Ac^  upon  the  British  people  to  see 
the  extent  bf  information  available  in  this 
country.  Newspapers,  magazines,  govern- 
mental reports,  TV  and  radio  all  woik  at 
providing  ti  le  individual  with  the  necessary 
information.  Active  political  diacussion.  al- 
though caaMdered  a  "taboo"  subject  togeth- 
"■""  ^  snd  religion,  is  another  imiwr- 
by  which  the  individual  can 
become  aw  ire  of  current  issues,  thereby 
hopefully  o  isting  a  responsible  vote. 

Personall;  r,  my  area  of  interest  is  the  pro- 
liferation of  nudear  weapons  and  the  threat 
they  pose  te  world  peace.  During  my  return 
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to  Australia  at  Christmas  (1984),  I  was  "for- 
tunate" to  be  able  to  engage  in  a  "lively" 
discussion  with  Dr.  Helen  Caldicott.  a 
prominent  advocate  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. The  time  is  now  to  act  forthrightly 
against  this  MADNESS,  and  I  hope  that 
upon  my  return  to  Australia  I  can,  with  the 
help  of  a  college  education  contribute  in 
whatever  way  possible  to  achieving  world 
peace. 

For  the  moment,  however,  I  will  continue 
to  engage  in  active  political  discussion  with 
those  In  the  commimity.  I  found  the  recent 
voter  turnout  for  the  Presidential  election 
alarming  and  I  hope  that  this  is  not  a  con- 
tinuing trend.  The  time  and  effort  spent  in 
becoming  actively  Involved  in  and  Informed 
on  the  governmental  process  is  a  nnall  price 
to  pay  for  responsible  government.  Only 
through  the  actions  of  a  responsibly  elected 
government  can  the  people  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  that  has  become  the 
basis  of  American  sodety.o 


OPPOSE  NERVE  OAS 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZORA 

Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXFRESDrTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  13, 1985 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  next  week  will  talte  up  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization  for 
t\scal  year  1986.  An  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  our  (x>lleagues  Johh  Porteh 
and  Dante  Fascell  to  bar  production 
of  lethal  nerve  gas. 

If  the  Porter-Fascell  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  will  maiit  the  fourth 
straight  year  that  this  body  has  re- 
fused to  allow  the  Pentagon  to  resume 
production  of  chemical  since  Richard 
Nixon  stopped  production  16  years 
ago. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star  recently  had 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  urging  this 
House  to  reject  the  action  of  the  other 
body.  Specifically,  it  states: 

Nerve  gas  is  the  most  senseless  and  horri- 
ble weapon  In  the  C.S.  arsenal,  one  the 
nation  can  most  easily  do  without.  It  should 
be  the  easiest  of  all  items  for  Congress  to 
pare  from  the  overblown,  record  setting 
Pentagon  budget  *  *  *. 

It  is  an  excellent  editorial.  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

Bakbaric  THnnciNG— House  Should  Knx 
TRX  SxRATE's  Effort  to  RKvtva  Ndvk  Oas 

Nerve  gas  is  the  most  senseless  and  horri- 
ble weapon  in  the  U.S.  arsenal,  one  the 
nation  can  most  easily  do  without.  It  should 
be  the  easiest  of  all  Items  for  Congress  to 
pare  from  the  overblown,  record-setting 
Pentagon  budget. 

Most  senators  don't  think  so. 

They  voted  50-46  against  an  effort  to 
remove  nerve  gas  from  the  budget.  The 
odorless  gas— so  deadly  that  a  drop  on  the 
skin  or  even  a  whiff  can  cause  death  within 
minutes— has  not  been  produced  in  this 
country  for  16  years. 

Hope  remains  that  authority  to  make  the 
gas  will  be  removed  by  the  House,  which  in 
the  past  three  years  has  refused  to  approve 
the  weapon. 

It  is  encouraging  that  Sen.  Dennis  DeCon- 
dnl.  D-Ariz.,  reversing  liis  stand  of  recent 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

yean,  voted  to  continue  the  moratorium  on 
production.  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  still  re- 
fusing to  see  the  light,  favors  production. 

The  reasoning  of  those  advocating  the  gas 
was  summed  up  by  Sen.  John  Olenn,  D- 
Ohio.  "It's  important  that  we  let  the  Soviets 
know  tliat  we  aren't  going  to  be  aecond  best 
and  give  them  an  invitation  to  attadL" 

Olenn.  as  well  as  the  others,  knows  that 
the  United  States  snd  the  Soviet  Union  sre 
so  top  heavy  with  nuclear  weapona  that  it 
would  be  suicidal  for  dther  side  to  attack. 

Even  if  a  conflict  iMgan  with  both  sides 
using  conventional  weapons,  the  first  to 
face  defeat  would  fall  bade  on  gas  or  mis- 
siles. 

Sen.  David  Pryor,  D-Arlc,  long  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  gas,  is  correct  when  he  says  re- 
sumption of  producti<m  would  imdermlne 
the  UjS.  position  in  Europe.  European  allies 
would  fight  against  attempts  to  stockpile 
the  gas  in  their  countries  liecauae  they 
know  it  would  be  used  there  first. 

About  1,000  nerve-gas  Ixtmbs  have  been  in 
storage  in  Utah  since  IMl.  They  should 
have  been  destroyed. 

Use  of  gas  is  difficult  to  controL  Oaet  re- 
leased it  can  kill  more  innocent  civilians 
than  enemy  soldiers.  NATO  troops,  indud- 
ing  Americans,  supposedly  would  be  protect- 
ed by  masks  and  qtedal  dothing.  Thoae 
whose  gear  was  defective  or  imavailable 
would  die. 

Binary  nerve  gas  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
inhiimMip  weapon  ever  devised.  It's  color- 
less and  odorless.  It  kills  by  attaddng  the 
nervous  system.  The  victim  goes  into  con- 
vulsions, suffers  uncontrollable  vomiting 
and  is  asphyxiated  when  the  respiratory 
system  becomes  paralyzed. 

To  even  consider  its  use  is  barbaric* 


GENE  PELL  IS  SWORN  IN  AS  DI- 
RECTOR OP  THE  VOICE  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

ormcHiGAJi 

IK  THE  HOTTSE  Or  REPRESKHTATrVES 

Thursday,  June  13,  1985 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  recently  confirmed  Director 
Of  the  Voice  of  America  [VOA],  CJene 
Pell,  was  sworn  in  lief  ore  a  packed  au- 
dltoriiun  at  the  VOA.  Pell  has  been  a 
broadcast  Journalist  for  21  years,  and 
has  had  extensive  experience  as  a 
radio  and  television  correspondent.  His 
career  includes  service  as  chief  of  Ea- 
ropean  correspondents  for  the  Wes- 
tinghouse  Broadcasting  Co..  and  as 
correspondent  and  bureau  chief  In 
Moscow  for  NBC. 

The  Voice  of  America,  which  has  the 
strong  support  of  President  Reagan, 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  history  of 
reporting  news  about  America  to  the 
worlcL  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Re(x>rd  the  remarks  of  its  new  Direc- 
tor on  the  occasion  of  his  swearing-tn 
ceremony. 

The  remaiks  follow: 

RnuxKS  OP  Okkk  Fill 

Director  Wick.  Chairman  Feulner,  distin- 
guished guests,  friends  and  colleagues  of  the 
Voice  of  America. 

This  is  an  exhilarating  and  humbling  ex- 
perience. I  deeply  appreciate  the  Director's 
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remartu  and  the  confidence  he  and  the 
President  have  idaoed  in  me  througSi  tills 
nomination.  I  am  likewiae  grateful  for  the 
support  which  Rqwblicana  and  Demoerata 
in  the  Senate  gave  to  my  nomination. 

It  is  difficult  to  even  express  the  apprecia- 
tion I  fed  at  the  presence  of  my  parents 
here  this  mmiing.  or  my  liippln>si  thatao 
many  other  meml>fis  of  my  family  and  my 
about-to-be  extended  tSmHy  are  also  here.  I 
thank  them  all.  most  wperJally  linda.  for 
their  love,  care  and  encouragement. 

Most  of  all.  I  want  to  expieas  my  gratitude 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  I  appreciate  your  support  and 
jrour  confidence.  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  working  with  you  in  a  common 
effort  to  make  the  worid's  number  one 
international  broartrasting  organization 
even  more  vibrant,  alive,  relevant,  and  suc- 
oessfuL 

I  believe  the  Voice  of  America  may  be  the 
single-most  important  instrument  of  Ameri- 
ca's public  diidamacy.  Our  reach  is  enor- 
mous: exceeded  only  by  our  world-wide  in- 
fluence. Every  day  of  every  year  we  directly 
touch  the  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of  people 
in  every  comer  of  this  glol>e,  from  crowded 
world  capitals  to  vQlagee  and  vaUeys  in  the 
countryside  of  four  continenta.  For  many  we 
are  the  source  of  news  and  information 
about  what  is  happening  in  their  oomo'  and 
elsewhere.  For  some,  we  are  the  only  such 
source. 

For  others,  we  are  an  international  teach- 
er—a teachn'  of  the  l&igiiah  language;  a 
teacher  of  Iwth  history  snd  current  events. 
We  are  a  living  textbook  about  America,  ita 
institutions,  its  culture,  its  heritage,  sbove 
all  its  people. 

Still  others  look  to  us  for  entertainment 
and  relaxation.  We  are,  for  them,  an  air- 
borne haven  from  the  burdens  of  their  par- 
ttrjlarllvee. 

And  for  many— a  great  many— we  repre- 
sent hope;  in  some  caaes  the  only  hope  of 
those  who  are  oppressed,  physically  and 
mentally  by  the  systems  under  which  they 
must  endure. 

The  current  issue  of  Voice  msgairtne  fea- 
tures a  historic  symlwl  of  America,  the 
Statue  of  liberty.  Let  me  suggest  ss  I  did  in 
the  magazine's  preface,  that  a  aecond  image. 
America  as  a  mosaic  also  represents  our 
country,  and  that  the  Voice  of  America  is  a 
reflection  of  that  mosaic. 

A  mosaic  combines  pieces  of  variously  col- 
ored and  textured  materials  that  fuae  to- 
gether to  form  a  whole.  Our  daily  broadcast 
schedule  is  like  that.  WhUe  most  of  Waah- 
ington  sleeps,  our  Arabic  Polish.  Russian, 
and  Farsi  aervices  broadcast  live  from  out 
studios.  By  noon  we  have  turned  out  news- 
casts in  Vietnameae.  Dari.  Hindi.  Ukrainian. 
Uthuanian.  Bsttmian.  Latvian,  and  Turkiah. 
In  the  evecjng  we  send  pragrama  in  Chinese 
to  Asia  and  in  ftianish  snd  Portuguese  to 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in  Engliah 
to  all  the  worid.  Our  total  effort  comes  to 
slightly  more  than  1.000  broadcast  hours  a 
week,  in  43  languagea.  to  more  than  MO  mil- 
lion listeners.  This  mosaic  of  Isngiisges  and 
programs  oomUnea  to  make  up  the  whole  of 
the  Voice  of  America. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  words  in 
Emma  Lasarus  weD-known  poem  about  the 
Statue  of  Uberty— "Give  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
tncathe  free."  I  think  of  an  equally  ode- 
brated  poem  by  Walt  Whitman.  "I  Hear 
American  Singing."  singing  an  incredible  va- 
riety of  sounds,  the  mosaic  of  different 
voices  that  reflect  this  country's  ethnic  geo- 
graphic and  political  diversity.  Our  official 
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tntanatiaoal  radio  network  mlmn  tlutt  di- 
vetiity.  VOA*!  ""'■♦■^  tmMmltten  around 
the  worid  are  no  lea  a  beacon  than  the 
praodly  nieed  tordi  in  New  Totk  haitor. 

And  what  of  the  fntorer  Preaident  Reacan 
haanld  that  hla  coauattment  to  modemis- 
taw  the  Voioe  of  Ameriea  equale  that  which 
the  Kennedy  and  Johnaon  adnlniatratiaiia 
brought  to  the  ««oe  procnm.  With  nich  a 
iteooc  mandate,  with  the  oootinued  leader- 
ahlp  of  DIreetor  Wick,  the  bocklnc  of  Chair- 
man Feuinefa  AMaary  Conunlaalon.  and 
the  Upartlnn  mpport  of  the  Oonsnei  we 
are  latatg  to  rebuild  the  VOA  duzinc  tills  ad- 
mlniatratiaii.  We  win  provide  the  worUnc 
eonditiaaa.  the  fMOitiea.  the  itudloa,  and 
whatever  elae  ia  required  to  enable  you  to 
gH  oo  with  your  Joba. 

Ovemaa.  we  are  already  bulldlnc  and 
moderaidnc  the  tiaiMBltting  fapflitlf  tf^tit 
win  enable  ua  to  aend  a  atronc.  dear  aignal 
into  everyone  of  our  braadcaat  target  areas 
ao  that  the  prograna  you  so  carefully 
produee  can  be  elearly  heard  by  thoee  who 
wanttoUaten. 

We  will  *T?and  our  training  programs,  of- 
fering VOA  employeea  the  opportunity  to 
wnhanne  their  "»«-»*~g  skills  and  acquire 
new  onea.  We  will  broaden  our  training  pro- 
grams for  foreign  bmartcaateia,  particularly 
thoae  tram  thlrd-worid  oountriea.  I  want  the 
VOA  to  be  the  place  where  thoae  broadcast- 
•n  aspire  to  oome.  We  have  a  reqwnaiblll^ 
to  share  our  knowledge  and  our  ezpertiae. 
and  I  am  not  pr^ared  to  cede  that  role  to 
any  other  tntematianal  broadcaster— from 
the  weot  or  the  east. 

We  win  expand  and  enrich  our  fldd  place- 
ment setvloes.  ****^**ig  our  p^wg^ms  more 
available  for  indirect  broadcast  on  aU  oontl- 
nenta.  through  local  radto  statiotM  whicb 
have  a  need  and  a  hunger  tcr  the  kind  of 
quality  we  produce. 

We  are  returning  to  the  business  of  broad- 
caattng  to  our  tttands  in  Western  Europe 
through  the  derdopraent  of  VOA-Burope— 
whldi  la  now  in  its  ftemative  atage. 

Above  aU.  we  are  going  to  improve  our 
prodnet-maklng  it  even  more  prof easkmal. 
more  rdevant.  more  Uatcnable— while  main- 
taining abaolute  fiddtty  to  the  prtndideB  of 
the  VOA  Charter  which  we  aU  know  so  weU. 
Thia  la  our  greatest  fttmOfngfi—nnAtng 
new  and  better  ways  of  conveying  meaning, 
substance,  and  context  to  our  world-wide 
awWenoe  Let  me  share  a  p*wwi  obaerva- 
tkm  with  you.  I  And  It  ironk  that  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  an  explosion  of  knoirtedge— « 
veritable  Information  revolutkni.  Tet  our 
treatment  of  the  news  aoniettmea  reflecta 
striklnA'  ahaOow  intcmretattotiB  of  the  in- 
formation and  knoeiedge  available  to  us. 

More  than  a  eentury  ago  one  of  America's 
great  witten  addreaaed  hlmaelf  to  this  prob- 
lem in  hla  own  generaUon.  Henry  David 
Thoieau  wrote:  We  are  in  great  haste  to 
construct  a  magnetie  tdegraph  from  Maine 
to  Tezaa.  But  Maine  and  Tnaa.  it  may  be. 
have  nothing  important  to  communicate. 
Bther  is  in  such  a  predicament  as  the  man 
who  was  snxious  to  be  introduced  to  a  dis- 
tingulabed  deaf  woman.  But  when  he  was 
ivesented  and  one  end  of  her  trumpet  was 
in  his  hand,  had  nothing  to  say.  As  If  the 
main  object  were  to  talk  fast  and  not  sensi- 
bly, we  are  eager  to  tunnd  under  the  Atlan- 
tic and  bring  the  old  worid  aome  we^s 
nearer  the  new.  But  perchance  the  first 
news  that  win  leak  through  into  the  broad, 
flapping  American  ear  wlU  be  that  the  Prln- 
oess  Adlalde  has  the  whooping  cough. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  the  hundred- 
plus  years  since  Thoreau  wrote  thoae  lines— 
in  some  respects.  Instead  of  tunneling  under 
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the  Atlantic  we  tunnd  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  stratosphere.  Access  between 
the  old  and  new  worlds  is  now  '"T^nntsnr- 
ous.  We  have  even  managed  to  bring  much 
of  wliat  we  caU  the  third  world  within  range 
of  oriiting  satellites. 

Bai  what  is  the  news  that  now  reaches 
the  froad.  flapping  world  ear?  Is  it  any 
more;  substantive  than  the  state  of  a  royal 
cou^  birth,  death  or  roouuioe?  Is  the  main 
objec^  now  to  talk  fast— or  sensiUy?  Are  we 
the  tettinlcal  marvels  at  our  41timtal 
It  inf cnmation  and  "»— "'"g.  or  for 
more  than  sixty  to  ninety-second 
that  flU  the  news  and  pass  for 


I  b^eve  the  answer  la  obvious  so  as  far  as 
our  domestic,  dectronlc  media  are  oon- 
oemed.  American  televison.  in  my  view.  Is 
simpUr  not  in  the  business  of  transmitting 
news  that's  fit  to  print  American  te- 
is  in  the  business  of  transmitting 
the  news  that  flte  the  pictures. 
Llppmann  once  described  the  press 
It  is  like  the  beam  of  a  seandiligfat 
restlessly  about,  bringing  one 
then  another,  out  of  darknees  into 

Even  though  Lippmann  wrote  long  before 
anyone  thought  of  television  news  his  de- 
scription accurately  flte  today's  media  prod- 
uct. lAtely  the  number  of  searchllghU 
seems  to  grow  faster  than  atoms  in  a  breed- 
er regctor.  We  now  have  NightUnes  and 
Morning  Lines,  overnight  news  and  twenty- 
four  hour  news,  satellite  news  and  local 
news,  hourly  news  and  network  news— an 
endlegs  flow  of  news. 

But  look  closely  at  the  content  and  you 
will  be  struck  by  Ite  sameness  and  shallow- 
ness. There  are  cosmetic  differences,  to  be 
sure.  But  there  really  is  little  substantive 
choice  in  terms  of  content  or  approach.  A 
turn  Of  the  dial  gives  you  more  of  the  same. 
Just  ibout  every  one  of  these  news  pro- 
gramri  strings  bite  and  pieces  of  information 
togetlier— two  minutes  about  a  dog  on  a  ska- 
teboaid  follows  a  report  of  equal  length 
about!  international  terrorism.  The  broad- 
cast format  is  lose  and  linear,  flitting  rapid- 
ly fngn  local  to  national  to  international 
episodes,  but  telling  us  lltUe  about  oursdves 
or  our  world. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  do  better  than 
that.  The  challenge  before  us  was  admirably 
stated  by  the  revered  figure  in  broadcasting 
and  dabUc  dipknnaey,  Edward  R.  Muirow. 
In  hU  last  public  veeeh.  whOe  reodvlng  a 
'Of  Man  award,  Ed  Murrow  said  this: 
"The  n>eed  of  '''"'"T^nniftittiTns  is  wondrous 
to  beh^  It  is  also  true  that  apeti  can  mul- 
tiply ttie  distribution  of  information  that  we 
know  to  be  untrue.  The  most  sophisticated 
aatellle  has  no  consdence.  The  newest  com- 
puter lean  merely  compound,  at  speed,  the 
oldesti  problem  in  the  relations  between 
humaii  bdngs.  and  in  the  end  the  'v^miwurii. 
cator  «rm  stin  be  confrcmted  with  the  dilem- 
ma of  *what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it" 

What  to  say  and  how  to  say  it— in  the 
most  Imtn  aginative,  technologically  ad- 
vanced, and  professional  and  substantive 
way  pt)asible  represente  our  great  chaUenge. 
Our  very  best  individual  and  collective 
effort  is  required  to  meet  that  challenge. 

Wlt^  your  continued  dedication  and  sup- 
port I  am  confident  we  can  meet  It  and  in 
doing  00  move  the  emerging  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica we  are  now  building  into  a  new  era 
worthtr  of  Ite  historic  past* 
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SHOULD  HAVE  EQUAL 
FOR  IRA'S 


OFP<  >RTUMiTy 


HON.  (lARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 


or  KBnvcxT 


IK  TBI  {BOUSK  or 

Thfunday,  June  13. 1$85 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaktir.  I  re- 
ceived an  ezoellent  letter  on  M«y  23 
from  my  good  frloid  and  ooogUtuent. 
Stephen  Qrowe,  of  Mgdlgonvflle.  KT. 

Mr.  Cro^e.  who  la  •  realtor  In  Mmdi- 
sonville,  writea  to  expreaa  hla  aupport 
for  leglauitlon  which  would  permit 
nonwoiklBK  qwuses  to  — «-^Mteh  their 
own  Individual  retirement  accounts 
[IRA's].  As  Mr.  Crowe  astutely  points 
out.  by  granting  these  qxnises  an 
option  to  provide  for  their  fin^nfinl  ae- 
curlty.  the  country  as  a  whole  benefits 
inasmuch  as  it  lessens  the  likelihood 
of  their  jbecmning  dependent  upon 
Government  for  support  in  their 
senior  yeaks. 

I  share  [his  concerns  for  the  non- 
working  Rwuse  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  his  ccmmients.  Upm 
reflection,  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress 
wfll  take  action  that  wOl  eliminate  the 
present  dlscrlminati<m  and.  indeed, 
give  noniMorking  spouses  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  provide  for  their  financial 
security. 

The  letlKr  fnHu  Stephen  Crowe  fol- 
lows: 

Mat  is.  l«as. 
Cabxoix  Huaasao. 
rtnt  DUtiiet  of  KeniwOew.  VS.  Houae  of 
Ivet,  WaahingtOH.  DC. 

Dasa  CoanarssMtw  HuaaABo:  I  support 
leglslstlon  Iwhlch  would  allow  so  called 
"n<m-w(Hkl4«"  apoaaea  to  establish  their 
own  Individual  Retirement  Aocounta.  As  it 
is  now.  theae  homemakeia  are  forced  to  rely 
on  the  retirement  beneflte  of  thdr  spouse 
and  on  thell'  spouses  continued  good  win.  or 
lacking  thai,  on  the  good  wfll  of  the  courts 
in  the  event  of  a  divorce.  As  ivovider  of  last 
resort  theae  people  wind  up  having  to 
depoid  on  federal  or  state  monies  through 
the  welfare  aystems  aU  too  often. 

Wouldn't  I  it  be  more  equitable  to  allow 
these  people  an  equal  opportunity  to  a  fair 
retirement  system?  One  where  they  could 
depend  on  their  own  individiud  retirement 


account 
others! 

I  hope 
designed 
working 
vldual 


ler  than  having  to  depend  on 

you  wOl  support  legislation 
create  the  opportunity  for  non- 
to  fstebllsh  their  own  Indl- 
lent  Account 


Sinceitely, 


827 


I  SimnrCBOWB. 

SfuanTX)ek  DHve.  MadUonviOe.  KY.m 


AMERK 


AND  THE  STRUOOLE 
APOHANISTAN 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OPHXW  JXaSKT 
IK  TBI  HOUSI  or  KSPRBSOrTATIVgS 

Th  itrsday,  June  13, 19S5 
•  Mr.  CO^  7RTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
HJl.  2520,  a  bill  intended  to 
Favored   Nation   trading 


sponsor  of 
deny   Mo4t 


JumlS,1985 
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isni 


death  at  his 
.tteBovMa  tat- 


Only  in  late  MM  dM  the  United 

TTf*"**— I  that  riMliiw  tlMi  TTnnTT*  T-*—  *- 
tt««i  them  aid  openly.  WtaOe  that  taOl  waa 
bdw  ddwted,  the  CIA.  whieh  bad  been 
aendta«  eovot  aid  an  ataw.  bonharded  the 
ABMTlean  public  with  story  after  story 
about  the  efOcaar  of  that  aid.  The  CIA 
viWted  tts  eflOrte  to  remain  eoveit. 

When  the  reaohrtkm  paased.  the  media 
paid  afanoat  no  attTtrt**—  to  it  Bat  earlier 
thte  BMnth  one  result  of  that 

became  known  irtien  the  State  L 

annoaneed  that  the  united  Statea  has 
openly  $4  mnUan  of  hirniantraiaii  aid  to  Af- 
^lans  reslBting  Indde  thdr  eoontry. 

Does  that  mean  the  United  Statea  is  now 
Ukdy  to  send  mlUtary  aid  openly?  "Vat  at 


•  MxB.  BOXBEl.  Ifr.  Cbalmiaii.  today 
in  AL— MMtrt^  tbey  an  having  taMo- 
lya  ftat  offldal  edetesUm  of  Martha 

, I'a.  oar  fbit  FInt  ladj, 

tatoth  In  tzflmte  to  the  eantfOntlan  of 

to  tlie  ftwiidlm  and  baUdtng 

of  the  Itatted  Stataa  a< . 

In  cooiwetlao  witli  this 
I  would  Uke  to  talk  today  abooft  the 
cuMtrlbuttop  to  this  cuuuUy  of  Mia. 
India  MwMdg  at  Ban  Raifiad.  CA. 
India,  who  win  be  90  yeaxa  old  this 
Sortember.  began  her  career  as  a  re- 
porter for  the  Cbtafo  nrfbane.  She 
had  one  of  the  key  Jobs  held  by 
in  those  days— edttor  of  the 

I'spavea. 

India  moved  to  the  Washington.  DC. 
area  and  manled  Mr.  Edwardi,  a  State 
Deportment  employee.  She  then  de- 
voted the  majority  of  her  time  to 
being  a  wife  and  mothCT.  She  found 
the  time,  however,  to  do  vohmteer 
walk  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
District  of  Cdnmbla.  Her  abOitles 
were  reoognted  when  she  was  named 
first  woman's  dadr  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 


•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr. 
U>  take  a  momwit  tran 
adhedule  today  to 
Sara  Josephine  Stnbbe  on 
diool  gradnatkm. 
Sara  li  the  last  Stobbe  glri  to 
ate  from  Amador  Hl^  SdKiol  in 

CA.  She  leaves  Amador  Wah 
after  a  very  saoeeasfal  4-year 
Not  only  does  Sara  have  an  e«eellent 

but  she 
pated  In  many  eKtraencrlenlar  aellvi- 
tlea  such  as  stwtf*  guwiiimfnt  and 
tntramimls.  In  addttton.  Sara  was  the 

ofheri '-- 

Mr.  ^»eakcr.  it  is  very  refreshing  to 
icmember  the  good  kids  irtMm  are  not 
always  voken  of  In  our  society.  Sara 
esempUfles  the  kind  of  person  we  can 
an  be  proud  of.  Beddes  being  dedkatr 
ed  a»Mi  interegted  In  on«amiNis  acttvl- 
tlea.  Sara  devdoped  a  rtrong  ooosden- 
tlous  attitude.  For  wrample.  she  was 
actively  involved  in  Amador  m^ 
School's  Students  Against  Drunk  Drlv- 
ing  [SADD]  (Hganintlan. 

Although  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Amador  Hi^  School  is  disap- 
pointed that  they  are  losing  a  fine  stu- 
dent like  Sara,  the  University  of  San 
Diego  will  be  happy  to  gain  her  as  she 
wm  tie  studying  tttere  next  falL  Sara, 
oongratidatloiw  and  best  wishca.* 
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of  liberty  in  my  pledce:  I  pledge  to 
my  IndfTidiial  independeooe.  my  own 
ideaa.  I  pledce  to  take  It  upon  myself  to  help 
otben  in  need.  I  pledge  to  stand  guard  over 
liberty.  Moat  Importantly,  I  pledge  to 
become  a  part  of  Amertcan  freedom  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  democratic  imioeaB  and 
puttiiw  forth  my  own  ideas  for  government 
while  spurring  others  on  to  be  free  in  their 


Tes.  I  believe  in  America.  Many  of  the 
finer  points  of  our  government's  policies  I 
disagree  with,  but  this  docs  not  Indleate  a 
dispaztty  In  my  patriotism.  On  the  contrary, 
it  Is  of  credit  to  snybody  who  tries  to 
change  government  democratleally.  for  this 
relnf ones  our  American  ideals. 

Any  pledge  to  America,  to  truly  grip  the 
essence  of  liberty,  must  not  cast  a  shadow  of 
blind  approval  over  wbaX  our  government 
does.  Our  forefathers  vested  a  trust  in  the 
American  individual,  for  it  Is  the  individual 
and  his  spirit  of  ffeedcm  that  makes  Amer- 
ica the  truly  great  nation  It  la. 

Someday.  America  may  change.  It  may  be 
a  subtle  change,  or  a  sudden,  violent  one.  I 
speak  now  under  my  constltutlanal  right  to 
free  ipcifrti  Will  your  children's  children 
have  the  same  oppostunlty?  If  you  ever 
have  the  opportanlty  to  discuss  with  a 
young  penon  irtiat  tbeir  pledge  to  America 
is,  think  of  It  as  a  pifvOedged  moment,  and 
teO  them  this:  Be  careful  of  what  you 
pledge  to.  for  It  Is  a  sacred  devotion.  Do  not 
be  distrustful  of  people,  yet  never  pledge  sn 
oath  of  ftn«g**~*  to  something  you  dont 
truly  brileve  in.  Remember  that  to  be  truly 
free.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  tndividnal  that 
must  be  uidield.  I  truly  hope  that  every- 
one's idedge  Is  not  the  same,  for  we  are  all 
indlvlduali  with  our  own  ideas  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideaL  We  are  American 
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Ing  tlie  sUte-of-the^urt  regeanh  in 
polymer  sdenoe  now  being  oonducted 
at  the  Univenity  of  Maaaehuaetta- 
Amherst.  The  Chancellor's  Report 
1985  oontaina  an  article  entitled 
"American  Cars  Should  Loae  Weight." 
Thia  piece  outlinea  the  reaeardi  effort 
at  the  univercity  and  the  many  appli- 
cations of  polymetB.  Including  automo- 
tive manufacture  and  deaign. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  inveatmenta  of  thia 
kind  in  baaic  reaearch  can  only  heb> 
iminove  the  fttrntynie.  productivity 
and  natiODal  aeeurity  of  the  United 
Statea.  I  urge  Members  to  review  this 
intereating  and  informative  artkde. 
Ambucsm  Csas  SBOOU  Loss  WKnatT 


Tou  might  can  It  the  wlng-tlp  test 
resistanoe.  Larry  McKi 


for 

a 


EXCELLENCE  IN  RESEARCH: 
POLYMER  SCIENCE  AT  DMAS8 

HON.  SHVioO.  CONTE 

OriUSSACHUSRTB 

m  THB  HOU8B  OF  unoasHTATivca 

fhunday.  June  13.  IMS 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  polymers. 
fj^yipiTMiniy  |n  the  form  of  plastics,  are 
one  of  the  moat  widely  uaed  materials 
in  today's  aodety.  This  versatOe  mate- 
rial has  application  in  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  Industries  ranging  from  con- 
struction to  energy  recovery.  More- 
over, the  future  of  polymers  is  even 
more  pmnising. 

The  development  and  use  of  poly- 
mers could  help  reduce  our  reliance  on 
imported  strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als. Although  the  Congress  has  cre- 
ated a  materials  stockpile  to  reduce 
the  dependency  on  foreign  sources  in 
times  of  emergency,  the  United  States 
has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reduce  this 
vulnerability  factor.  One  way,  other 
than  stockpiling,  is  to  replace  import- 
ed »»i*«*'H>i«  with  strategic  and  critical 
materials  available  and  developed  in 
this  country.  Polymers  can  be  devel- 
cv)ed  as  replacements  for  many  of 
these  imported  materials. 

Besides  this  strategic  appllcatioii, 
polymers  can  be  used  to  Improve  prod- 
ucts now  in  evenrday  use.  I  am  includ- 
ing for  the  RacoRD  an  article  describ- 


candy-appty  red  idasUe  fender  fabricated  by 
his  researdi  team  at  Monsanto  in  Sprlns- 
fteld.  He  lays  it  on  his  office  floor  and 
stands  on  It.  He  hops.  He  hops  again.  He'd 
hop  harder,  but  he's  afnld  the  beds  of  his 
wing-tip  shoes  might  scuff  the  paint  job.  the 
fender  Itself  appears  Impervtous.  they've  al- 
ready tried  driving  a  truck  over  It,  and  it 
popped  tight  back  Into  shape. 

The  impervious  red  fender  is  only  one  of 
the  auto  part  prototypes  the  ebullient 
M«.g»nii«^  uses  to  demonstrate  the  burgeon- 
ing applications  of  polymer  science  to  auto- 
motive manufacture  and  design.  McKwina 
got  his  PhJ>.  from  the  University  of  Msws 
chusetts  at  Amherst  in  1971.  He  directed  re- 
search and  development  in  plasties  at  Men- 
aanto's  ^yrlmgfidd  center  for  ptdymo-  re- 
meanix  untn  last  winter,  when  be  left  to 
head  up  new  business  devdopment  in  plas- 
tics at  corporate  headouarten  in  Saint 
Louis. 

"The  number  of  pounds  of  plastic  per  car 
is  up  sround  200  to  23S  pounds,  and  defi- 
nitely hf»<W"g  upward."  says  McKenna.  By 
some  estimates  the  figure  is  as  hl^  as  300 
pounds,  an  tDcrease  of  at  least  50%  over  the 
past  six  or  seven  years.  It  iant  }nst  vtnj^  tn- 
terlofs  anymore.  It's  structural  and  exterior 
body  parts. 

"This  Is  the  Ug  new  adventure  in  poly- 
mers now.  we're  throui^  the  phase  of  poly- 
mers replicating  natural  stuff —leather  and 
wood,  things  like  that— and  into  the  phase 
of  repUeattng  metals. 

"Tou  think.  "Why  should  I  take  a  steel 
fender  off  a  car— strong,  toutfu  sOtf.  you 
knodt  on  it.  it  feels  soUd-and  replace  It 
with  a  piece  of  plastld  Who  needs  that 
junk? 

"But  It's  not  junkr*  McKenna  Inrists.  "If 
you  replace  steel  with  the  proper  Und  of 
plastic  material,  you  In  fact  get  better  rdet 
snce  to  «*»"»«§»  Resistanre  to  rtsmagr,  re- 
sistance to  cOTTOsion.  lighter  wdtfit.  better 
dunbOlty.  potential  fa-  lower  overaP  pro- 
(hietlon  costs — these  are  the  driving  forces 
behind  this  shift 

"Fve  been  telllnc  my  guys  that  thdr 
vision  of  the  future  ought  to  be.  "We  wont 
be  satisfied  untQ  we  rqdaoe  every  pound  of 
sted  in  an  automotaOe  with  plastics.'  Now 
that's  going  to  tanolve  a  lot  of  Inventlanl" 

Seme  of  the  authors  of  Inventlan  are  In- 
dustrial researchiTS  audi  as  McKenna's 
tjwn  at  Monsanto.  But  they  have  important 
allies  In  the  polymer  science  department  at 
the  Univenity. 

The  «!»■»»«*  is  ^T"""'''^^  more  important 
aU  the  time,  according  to  reaearch  prof  essnr 
Simon  W.  Kantor.  Kantor  dlrecU  CUMIRP. 
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the  Center  for  University  of  MsswrbiiiHti- 
Indiutry  Research  on  Polymers.  The  Four- 
year-old  CUMIRP  currently  funds  some 
$800,000  a  year  worth  of  basic  research  on 
the  campus,  snd  most  of  the  money  comes 

"Industry  is  doing  less  snd  less  basic  re- 
aearA."  says  Ksntor.  "Because  of  economic 
pressures,  theyYe  staying  closer  to  their 
product  lines,  concentrating  on  apidied  re- 
search and  product  devdopment.  Under 
those  ff«iMmi««««.  the  University  connection 
becomes  very  important." 

The  connectian  between  basic  researdi  at 
the  University  and  actual  prodneU  in  the 
maikelidace— for  instance,  the  bumper  esps 
and  side  moldliwi  and  other  polymeric  com- 
ponents on  cars  Uke  the  Chevrolet  Odebri- 
ty— is  Indirect,  bat  crudal. 

Academic  pcdymer  sdentlsU  deal  in  basic 
information,  ahnost  abstract  Infotnisttnn. 
about  the  behavior  of  polymeric  materials 
their  oompnsltlon.  their  flow,  their  tou^- 
ness.  their  flamnMbfllty.  conductivity,  per- 
meability, bondabiUty.  shear,  smear,  and  ao 
on. 

Industrial  sclentisU  deal  in  appUed  infor- 
mation—the devdopment  of  materials  with 
direct  market  applications .  To  do  that  they 
need  a  sophisticated  and  expanding  base  of 
data  on  what  polymeric  materials  can  do. 
They  arent  always  In  a  posltlan  to  establish 
that  base  themselves. 

"In  Industry  we  often  want  to  move  very, 
very  fast  on  partinilar  proUema."  says 
McKenna  of  Monsanto,  whose  company  Is 
one  of  18  parttdpanU  In  the  CUMIRP  con- 
smttum.  "Very  often  irtien  crises  come  up 
we'll  cannlballae  our  own  basic  research  ef- 
forts-bring basic  research  people  over  to 
solve  jmrnedlate.  shart4enn  problems. 

"By  putting  those  funds  Into  the  Universi- 
ty, we  In  a  sense  remove  basic  reaeardi  from 
our  own  aMUty  to  bastardlae  It.  And  It's  a 
very,  very  Important  thing  for  us  to  have-« 
source  of  basic,  ongoing,  explocatory  work. 
In  areas  whldi  lead  to  new  sdenee,  new  In- 
formatlon. 

"It's  that  Und  cA  Infonnatlon  that  one  d 
our  sdentlsU  wffl  use  as  he  conrideis,  "How 
should  I  buDd  a  polymer  mdernlr  In  order 
to  do  IS  things,  dx  of  wtalefa  are  totally  ooo- 
trary  to  the  other  sevenl' " 

And  It's  that  kind  of  consMrrstlnn,  In 
turn,  that  goes  Into  developing  the  highly 
medallaed  plastta  MonasntfO  sells  to  oam- 
panles  like  Oenetal  Motots,  to  be  made  taito 
parts  and  eventually  sssemhleil  In  jJaces 
like  Pfsmingham,  Masmi  liinuMs  Miwisanto 
sells  these  piastlos  in  vast  quantities  and  In 
a  variety  of  pre-manufaetured  forms. 

"In  general,  think  of  them  as  peDets," 
says  McKenna.  "Think  of  them  as  little  pd- 
lets  shout  half  the  slae  of  pudiptns.  Think 
of  them  coming  either  In  drams,  or  in  many 
cases  In  big  rsllroad  cars.  Ton  roO  them  Into 
the  plants  and  you  pull  the  plug  and  40,000 
pounds  of  pellets  fsDInto  a  bin  somewhere, 
■very  day.  Kveiy  day." 

On  a  campus  whldi  Is  home  to  a  bevy  of 
eminent  polymer  scientists,  professor  Rld>- 
srd  Stein  to  among  the  best  known.  Stein 
came  to  the  University  In  1960.  He  < 
of  the  people  who  got  polymer 
started  here,  and  he's  one  of  the  people  irtio 
hdped  buOd  the  program  Into  one  of  the 
three  or  tarn  most  tanpottaat  centers  of 
polymer  rewarch  bi  the  world.  As  a  aenlor 
member  of  the  teaching  faculty.  Stein  Is  In- 
fluential in  moM'wg  the  outstanding  stu- 
dents that  cnpontkns  Uke  Monsanto  re- 
cruit More  than  a  doaen  polymer  srientiats 
on  Larry  McKenna's  research  team  In 
^irlngfleld  were  trained  at  the  Amherst 
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campiM.   So.   IncklenUlly,    was   Monsanto 
Pnddrat  David  llahooey. 

As  a  nsearch  scientist.  Stein  is  widely  con- 
sulted by  both  industry  and  government. 
He's  traveled  repeatedly  to  Asia,  and  was 
the  flnt  polymer  scientist  to  visit  nulnland 
China:  in  the  flnt  few  nM»ths  of  1885.  he 
lectured  in  ICaryland.  Ohio.  Florida,  and 
Westaeimany. 

As  a  perMm.  Dick  Stein  is  an  informal 
fellow  with  a  Jimmy  Durante  grin  and  an 
old  chemistry  teacher's  willingness  to  ex- 
plain his  subject  and  its  appIlcaUons. 

One  thing  he  Ukea  to  make  plain  is  that 
polymers  arent  necessarily  plastics.  They'r-7 
a  kind  of  molecule— a  large,  long  molecule 
formed  of  repeating  chains  of  atoms.  They 
arent  necessarily  synthetic;  they  often 
occur  in  nature. 

Wood  is  a  polymer.  Stein  poinU  out.  Silk 
and  wool  are  polymers.  Proteins  and  nucleic 
adds  are  polymers.  Biopolymer  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  polymer  science,  with  in- 
creasingly sophistkxted  applicaUons  in  such 
areas  as  medicine  and  agriculture. 

But  to  most  of  us.  polymers  are  more  or 
leas  synonymous  with  synthetic  materials. 
The  first  manufactured  polymer  was  cellu- 
loid, synthesiaed  in  the  19th  century  from 
the  oelluloae  in  wood.  Stein  says  that  pellu- 
loid  collars  and  billiard  balls  were  two  of  the 
earliest  applications.  Today  most  synthetic 
polymers  are  made  from  petroleum. 

And  the  synthetic  polymers  we  know  best 
are  plastics,  the  endlessly  extrudable.  mol- 
dable  materials  that  increasingly  surround 
us.  And  it's  plastfca,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
polymer  scientists,  that  hold  the  promise  of 
revolutionising  and  revitalising  one  of 
America's  major  industries. 

The  revitaliMtion  of  the  auto  industry  in- 
volves more  than  the  simple  substitution  of 
cheaper  materials  for  more  expensive  ones, 
or  even  lifter  matwials  for  heavy.  Plastic 
is  cheaper  to  make  than  steel,  and  every 
pound  of  plastic  in  a  car  means  leas  con- 
sumption of  gaa.  But  even  more  broadly  im- 
portant is  the  development  of  "value-«dded" 
products. 

Larry  McKenna  defines  "value-added"  as 
the  intellectual  content  of  a  product:  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  developmoit  and 
design  that  make  a  product  perform  better, 
and  enhance  its  value  to  the  consumer. 
That  plastic  auto  fouler,  cheaper  to 
produce  than  a  steel  one  but  a  fifth  the 
weight  and  better  at  being  a  fender— that's 
Just  one  example  of  a  value-added  product. 
Polymer  scientists  can  come  up  with  him- 
derds  of  others. 

Sophisticated  sdenoe— the  speciallaed 
technical  understanding  that  will  produce 
not  Just  cheap  molded  widgets  but  high-per- 
formance, value-added  products— wm  deter- 
mine America's  place  in  the  future  world 
economy.  Stein  says.  And  that  technology 
wm  be  developed  by  partnerships  between 
basic  and  applied  researchers,  between  uni- 
versities and  industry. 

It's  to  that  end  that  CDIORP  exists,  and 
by  next  year  wHl  be  entirely  underwritten 
by  industry.  It's  to  that  end  also  that  a  |2S 
million  National  Laboratory  for  Polymer 
Research  is  being  proposed  for  the  Universi- 
ty's Amherst  campus, 

Stein  thinks  that  Third  World  countries 
wai  inneaslngly  provide  not  only  the  petro- 
leum base  for  pcdymers  but  the  polymers 
themselves,  the  engineered  pla.^c  pellets 
that  will  be  molded  and  assembled  into 
useful  products  elsewhere.  Assembly,  too, 
will  probably  Increasingly  be  done  in  areas 
with  lower  material,  labor,  and  transporta- 
tion costs  than  Massachusetts.  But  the  re- 
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search  and  develi^ment  activity  going  on  in 
the  atedemic  and  industrial  laboratories  of 
Massgchusetts.  Stein  says,  represente  a  soUd 
and  ekpanding  role  for  the  region. 

"Wt  have  to  do  what  we  do  best,  says 
Stein,  "The  kinds  of  products  we're  talking 
about  require  a  level  of  technology  in  which 
I  think  this  country  is  going  to  excel.  And. 
really,  it's  the  Justification  for  a  university 
like  ours  being  involved.  Because  those 
kinds  of  technologies  are  something  we  «^n 
contribute  a  lot  to."« 


NAIA  HEPTATHLON 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

onacBiaAM 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OP  UPRBSDITATIVBS 
Thursday.  June  13.  1985 
•  Idit  PDRSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  re- 
cent]^ came  to  my  attention  that  one 
of  mi  constituents  ranks  in  the  top  10 
in  the  NAIA  heptathlon  champion- 
ships, I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
recogliize   Karen   Rodd   of   Hillsdale, 
Idl,  f<>r  her  outstanding  achievements. 
I  am  inserting  an  article  about  Ms. 
Rodd   from   Detroit   News   into   the 
Recokd  today  so  that  others  may  read 
about  her 

[From  the  Detriot  News.  May  24. 1985] 

Azn^  PAcmc  Is  Mosx  Tham  a  Laugh  to 

MicHiGAH  Star 

(By  Larry  Middlemas) 

Hnj^DALx.— When  Azusa  Pacific's  track 
team  t»me  here  to  the  NAIA  champion- 
ships, one  of  Its  stars  started  going  home  to 
dinner. 

Kar«n  Rodd's  family  lives  here,  and  she's 
a  gradiiate  of  Hillsdale  High. 

For  anyone  else  from  Michigan.  "Azusa" 
is  Just  part  of  a  sure-fire  laugh  on  the  old 
Jack  Benny  show— the  railroad  station  an- 
nounotr  calling  the  train  "now  leaving  for 
Anaheim.  Azusa  .  .  .  and  Cucamonga." 

"Ani  time  you  say  Azusa.  someone  else 
says.  'Oesundheit,' "  she  said.  "It's  a  name 
that  makes  people  laugh,  but  I  really  like 
the  school. 

"I  Bwed  near  home  at  Spring  Arbor  for 
my  flnt  year  in  college.  But  my  brother, 
Doug,  already  was  at  Azusa  and  I  went  out 
to  visit  for  a  week  in  the  spring.  I  practiced 
with  tf  e  track  team  that  week  and  saw  that 
they  iBd  an  excellent  program.  So  I  trans- 
ferred.»' 

Rodd  Is  a  Junior  and  a  likely  place-wiimer 
in  the  hepUthlon  that  ends  today.  After 
yesterday's  four  of  the  seven  events,  she 
ranked  seventh  with  3726  points.  Teammate 
Jennifer  Schwartz,  the  defending  champion, 
was  ia  second  place  and  teammate  Blair 
Bates  iled  for  third. 

"I  was  seventh  last  year,"  Rodd  said,  "but 
now  I  hope  to  make  the  top  six." 

She  was  Is  fourth  place  after  the  third 
event,  the  shot  put  which  seems  surprising 
for  anyone  barely  5  feet  3  and  125  pounds. 

"In  |«gular  meete  I  run  the  400-meter 
hurdlel  and  relays  and  then  anything  that  I 
need  Wtork  on,"  she  said.  "So  I  have  put  the 
shot  la  every  meet  this  year.  But  actually 
It's  one  of  my  stronger  events  In  the  hep- 
Uthlon because  It  depends  on  technique 
more  tpan  talent. 

"In  high  school  here  I  started  as  a  sprint- 
er but  wasn't  fast  enough,  so  they  moved  me 
to  the  hurdles.  I  still  wasn't  fsst  enough,  so 
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I  switched  tc  the  400-meter  hurdles.  So  I 
don't  kno«  whether  I've  progressed  or  'de- 
gressed.'  It|wasnt  until  last  year  that  I  tried 
the  heptatl^on." 

It  must  be  progress— Rodd  set  two  person- 
al records  lyesterday,  16.08  in  the  hurdles 
and  b-iVt  in  the  high  Jimip. 

The  three  Azusa  heptathletes  are  room- 
mates, "but  we  don't  talk  track  in  our  room. 
We  get  enotwh  of  that  on  the  track." 

Karen  sefs  some  family  in  California,  not 
only  brother  Doug,  who  has  graduated  now, 
but  anoth<r  brother,  Tom,  who  lives  in 
CoeU  MesiL  But  famUy  and  friends  and 
former  teat  hers  are  coming  out  to  see  her 
run  here. 

"My  motner  got  the  day  off  today,"  she 
said.  "She's  a  teacher  in  Hillsdale.  And  my 
dad  will  be  here  Friday.  He's  an  engineer 
with  the  Jafskson  County  Road  Commission. 
My  grandp^renta  will  he  here,  and  It  Is  good 
to  see  Bill  O'eff t.  my  coach  in  high  school. 
He  taught  me  to  high  Jimip  and  to  hurdle 
the  right  wiy. 

"I  stay  In  the  dorm  with  the  team,  but  I 
have  been  home  for  dinner  the  last  two 
nights.  We  |ot  here  about  6  o'clock  Tuesday 
night  We  had  to  get  up  at  4  aan.  to  leave, 
but  we  wer^  a  UtUe  used  to  that.  To  prepare 
for  the  time  difference,  we  had  been  practic- 
ing at  6  ajn," 

Much  as  Karen  likes  Azusa  Pacific,  she's 
not  so  sure  about  Joining  her  brothers  In 
California  after  she  gets  her  physical  educa- 
tion degree  and  teaching  certificate. 

"I  don't  Ipow  where  I  want  to  live,  but 
not  the  Loa  Angeles  area,"  she  said.  "I  like 
to  see  thing^  green."* 
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OF  HEALTH  CARE 
SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

I  OP  OHIO 

nr  TBI  KonsB  op  rsphssehtattves 

mynday.  June  13.  198S 

•  Blr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  last  2  ^ears  the  Equitable  Life  As- 


iety  of  the  United  States 

a  series  of  studies  of 

care  system,  and  its  cost  to 

,  workers,  taxpayers,  and 

lent. 

of  the  country's  largest 
trs.  the  Equitable  strongly 
It  corporations  can  and 
a  major  role  in  controlling 
health  care  costs.  To  this 
lultable  has  again  commis- 
Harris  and  Associates  to 
le  third  Equitable  survey, 
shed  more  light  on  what 
,  >r  employers  are  doing  to 
control  their  health  costs,  and.  for  the 
first  tlmej  measures  the  success  of 
their  effor^. 

Included  I  in  the  previous  two  Equita- 
ble studies 'were  the  opinions  of  physi- 
cians and  physician  leaders,  hospital 
"  >rs,  health  insurance  ex- 
ecutives, labor  leaders  and  corporate 
health  beijefit  officers.  In  this  third 
stirvey  are  [the  attitudes  of  employees, 
corporate  oxecutives,  senior  himian  re- 
source exebutives  and  insurance  bro- 
kers and  consultants. 
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What  this  survey  has  shown  is  that 
changes  in  corporate  benefit  plans 
over  the  last  3  years  have  led  to  signif- 
icant saving  In  health  care  costs,  and 
that  employees  are  accepting  these 
changes,  even  if  it  does  result  in  addi- 
tional expense  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  issue  may  no 
longer  command  the  front  pages  of 
newspapers,  the  cost  of  health  care  In 
the  United  Stetes  Is  still  extremely  im- 
portant to  all  Americans.  For  this 
reason  I  think  it  important  that  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  high- 
lights from  'The  Equitable  Healthcare 
Survey  III:  Corporate  Initiatives  and 
Employee  Attitudes  on  Cost  Contain- 
ment." 

A  simunary  follows: 

Survey  Hichlicrts 

This  summary  provides  an  overview  of  the 
results  of  this  survey.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  findings  described  in  the  body  of  the 
report  which  are  not  summarized  here,  and 
Interested  readers  are  urged  to  examine  the 
full  report  for  these  details. 

1.  Corporations  have  made  a  great  many 
changes  to  their  health  care  plans  In  order 
to  contain  costs.  More  than  70%  of  employ- 
ers report  that  they  have  changed  their 
health  care  plans  a  great  deal  or  somewhat 
over  the  last  3  years.  A  majority  of  employ- 
ers report  that  these  changes  have  resulted 
in  increased  cost-sharing  by  their  employees 
through  contributions  to  premiums,  in- 
creased deductibles,  or  co-paymenU.  A  wide 
variety  of  other  changes  have  also  been 
made. 

2.  The  changes  made  most  frequently  by 
corporations  over  the  last  3  years  are  the 
use  of  second  opinions  (54%).  increasing  de- 
ductibles (50%),  new  program  features  de- 
signed to  reduce  unnecessary  hospitalization 
(47%),  and  offering  employees  an  HMO 
opUon  (34%). 

3.  These  changes  have  already  had  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  health  care  costs.  Em- 
ployers estimate  that  their  1985  heath  care 
costs  per  employee  will  be  between  16-18% 
lower  as  a  result  of  the  changes  made  over 
the  last  3  years.  Overwhelming  majorities  of 
employers,  brokers  and  consultants  rate  the 
changes  made  as  very  or  somewhat  effec- 
tive. 

4.  Successful  health  care  cost  containment 
programs  Include  a  variety  of  different 
mechanisms.  There  is  no  single  element 
which  is  a  panacea.  Nor  is  there  any  consen- 
sus among  employers  as  to  which  one  ele- 
ment Is  most  Important,  although  between 
17-21%  of  the  employer  groups  Identify  in- 
creased deductibles  as  the  most  effective. 

5.  Most  of  the  changes  made  by  employers 
are  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of  em- 
ployees. Fully  79%  of  employees  rate  the 
changes  made  by  their  employers  in  the  last 
3  years  as  acceptable.  And  53%  of  employees 
who  cost-sharing  has  Increased  over  the  last 
3  years  say  that  this  increase  was  accepta- 
ble. When  asked  about  17  different  tjrpes  of 
plan  changes,  majorities  of  employees 
report  that  all  except  one  (increased  co-pay- 
ments) of  these  changes  are  acceptable, 
even  where  they  have  been  directly  affected 
by  these  changes. 

Furthermore,  the  great  majority  of  em- 
ployers who  have  Increased  employee  cost- 
sharing  in  their  plans  say  that  they  found  it 
easier  than  they  had  anticipated  to  get  em- 
ployees acceptance  of  changes.  And  most 
employees  affected  by  increased  cost-shar- 
ing think  that  It  was  necessary  for  their  em- 
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ployers  to  make  changes  in  thdr 
care  plans  in  order  to  get  costs  ^ 
trol. 

S.  Some  cost  control  miiliimln— 
to  be  seen  by  employees  as  addltJanal 
fits.  These  include  incentives  to  1 
and  minor  surgery  done  outside 
second  opinions,  the  availability 
and  PPO  options,  wellness  proL 
cial  Incentives  to  practice  good 
safety  behaviors,  employees  health 
services,    medical 
grams,    disability    case 
grams,   and  flexible  plans  which 
choice  between  different  health  pla 

7.  WhUe  a  majority  of  employees 
erally  willing  to  accept  some  addl 
sharing,  it  is  not,  of  course,  accepted 
any  enthusiasm,  and  attitudes  to^ 
tlonal  cost-sharing  vary  widely 
employees  think  that  It  is  acceptaUe  to  par 
a  contribution  to  their  insurance 
only  very  slender  majorities  think  It  is 
ceptable  to  increase  their  dedi 
have  co-payments.  Only  48%  of 
say  that  It  is  acceptable  to  Increi 
pas^ments. 

Obviously,  Increased  cost-sharliw  la 
what  employees  want.  The  impoi 
ing  is  that  most  employees  are  wiUBc  to  pa 
along  with  it  if  the  increase  is  not  too  laiae. 

8.  Union  members  are  more  n 
change,  and  to  Increase  cost-shi 
are  non-union  employees.  Howevi 
ferences  are  not  very  large. 

9.  Low    Income    employees, 
those  earning  less  than  $15,000  a 
much  more  adversely  affected  by 
cost-sharing  and  find  such  changes 
ceptable  than  do  other  employees. 

10.  In  winning  the  acceptance  at 
ees  to  change  the  design  of  corporate 
care  plans,  communications  seeaa  to  be 
almost  as  imt>ortant  as  the  detaOs  of  Uk 
changes  made.  The  quality  of 
tions  appears  to  vary  greatly  from 
to  company,  with  many  employers 
that  they  found  It  difficult  to  e: 
changes  to  their  employees. 

11.  The  inclusion  of  additional 
particularly  dental  benefits,  makes  it 
to    win    employee    acceptance    Cor 
changes  which  involve  increased 
ing  or  constraints  on  the  services  which 
be  used. 

12.  Changes   in  corporate   health 
appear  to  be  having  some  impact  oi 
health  care  expenditures.  Changes  m 
far  have  not  merely  shifted  costs 
ployers  to  employees.  In  many 
these  changes  appear  to  have 
Impact  on  consumer  behavior,  thei 
ing  to  reduce  total  exiwnditures  on 
care  services. 

13.  There  is  no  evidence  in  thia 
that  changes  made  have,  as  yet.  si 
ly  reduced  employee  access  to  h< 
services.  However,  there  Is  evidence 
creased  cost-sharing  by  low-Income 
ees  In  the  future  could  significantly 
their  access  to  care. 

14.  Corporate  health  care  costs 
under    control.    Only    10%    of 
report  that  their  costs  are  completely 
control.  They  expect  their  1985  per 
ee  costs  to  rise  by  a  mean  of  7-8%  la 

15.  Corporate  health  plans  look  o 
change  at  least  as  much  in  the  next  S 
as  they  have  in  the  recent  past. 

16.  There  are  dangers  In  generaliitac 
the  overall  findings  to  the  indivldaal 
ployer,    health    plan,    or    employ( 
report  shows  a  very  wide  variety  of 
behaviors,  effects,  attitudes  and 
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AIin-SEMITI8M  KsaawoKi 

RAMPAMT  Df  aBTSGA-8  MICA- 
RAOUA 


^  HON.  MAnO  BAGQ 


ThMndaw.  Jume  It.  IMS 

•  Mr.  BIAGOL  Mr.  Speaker, 
dajr  the  Hbae  «lady  voted  to  pgofide 
$ST  »»»nH«i»i  In  K»niaiillafian  aid  to  the 
ConteM  in  mearagiia.  I  aoppogted  tUa 
prapoaal  for  a  vaitetr  of  reaaooa  bat 
Kcaiae  It  will  m«iiit«ii»  pg«a. 
OP  the  aainWiilafaa  to  waA  for  a 


Time  are  manj  aborteaminBi  p4ilcb 
be  atttttNtted  to  tbe 
Certainly  tbdr 
<*—*»!§■  ii  their 
Unk  with  the  Soviet  Unkm.  It  to  a  Unk 
^■t  la  viable  and  is  eontinnallj  I 
relnfofced  thionch  ancfa 
tkna  aa  Fteiident  Ortega'a  i 
to  the  UjB,SJI.  over  the  iM8t  5 : 

However  one  of  the 
of  an  dementi  of  the  i 
diaeaand  in  a  reeent  op  ed  artlde  in 
the  New  York  Poat  written  by  the  dto- 
OwniBhed  Senator  from  Hevada.  Cmc 
It  was  entitled  "(Mm  Reeord 
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to  "rid 


the 


Unk  betveattaeauidiiiiBtM  and  the 

is  to  deitnv  laad.  In  1mA 
Bkht  M9S 'modv  tlie  fltaBdl- 
tbe  FIO^  fcnmnt 
ttbeAnbvoriiL" 
As  I  aee  ft.  «e  eunot  and  AoaM  not 
•Dow  m  doable  etaodud  to  be  ea>- 
plojod  In  our  fonicn  pullBif  wlm  w 
■re  *%*«**»«t  evOe  aadi  as  anil  fli  iiil- 
tlKD.  We  mnrt  nefcr  be  in  a  twithai 
of  M^uMMMwy  ttaoae  watttw  wHmmm, 
1  ii  ptaetleed.  We  Buiii  be 
in  oar 
to  thoae  nattc— an 

witb  other 


■  OB  tbe  Jewidi  to  timvd 

bafoiv  the  Buidl-  eui  now 

itopower.OneMdvcToitawiD  Ivtbe 
of  MuManK'B  JewWi       AU 

ftvHnleeBintlie  Jnm. 
a  Are  bonb  «M  thrown  at 

Asthe  Tf— *■  tried  to  poltej 
ftNiud  their  way  bailed  tty 


'  lor  canTlns  \ 


papen.  they 


laisdy 


but  — r''^"r  American 
be  eoneenwid  by  evcnti  in 
DOW.  the  debate  over  VS. 
the  Hanrtlnleta  lofeniment 
tbe  eventa  I  have  de- 


af the  VBUI-the 

Ftant.  The  BmiBMnli 
itm  bom  Jewa  alive  was  IMled  only 
■nival  of  the  Are  departBent  who 
thecumanotf. 
taUncpower.thel 


the 


of  the 


idaytoaeard 
verehddat 


Orteca'fe 

have  Uned  «»<■■■— i—  op  with  tvo  of 
tiM»  fnfinmt  fvaponenta  of  antMtent- 
,  the  FliO  and  the  Soviet  DWon.  If 
1  to  the  Soviet  Unian  far 
their  brntal  treatment  o<  Soviet  Jieoa 
then  «e  mnat  be  oppoaed  to  Ortega  far 
hia  «wg"— «*  with  that  aame  Soviet 
IMan.  If  «e  oppoae  the  temrinB  of 
the  FU>  then  we  nmrt  alw  oppoae  Or^ 
tCKat  Mlearacna  which  openly  en»- 
braeea  the  phUoaoptay  of  the  FIO. 

Tlie  vote  we  took  yertcrdajr  waa  a  re- 
pndiatlnn  of  many  thbofi  inrimlfin 
the  SandiniataB  coaineM  with  the  Sovi- 
eta  as  wdl  aa  thetr  active  and  growinK 
■ntt^emttiBL  Let  ns  ronaln  vitOant 
in  oar  oppoaiUiai  and  work  to  end  this 
evfl  before  it  ia  allowed  to  spread. 

I  now  widi  to  inaert  Senator  HKB'a 
aitieie  into  the  RaDon  at  this  ] 


The  To- 


la farced  to  aweep 
(Hon  of  hIa  prinn 
BiB  vMted  Jewish 
I  and  Boot  while  the 
and  often 

that  en- 


en  the  ipmlopa  aroimdi  that  the 

citltfi  abandoned  It  or 

to  maniwe  It.  OKar  KUlenni 

Nleancnali  fanner  Jewiah 

'.  teOa  of  the  effeeta  of  the  new  lawa. 

na  to  set  out.  and  then  they  eon- 

onr  pRipefty  when  we  left.  But 

are  told  that  yoa  either  loee  your 

or  your  Ufe:  there  is  really  no 

oatbrcak  of  violent  anti-8e- 

that  ■fffnmpanled  the  Sandl- 

dMiAed  the  anall  Jewiah 

whiefa  had  pteikwly  enjoyed 

with  tta  aentlle  neltfi- 

Jewa  who  found  lefuae 
FA  bdleve  that  the  Handlnhta  cam- 
ild  mcangna  of  iti  Jewiah  popola- 
In  order  to  repay  a  lonc- 
drtit  of  sratttnde  owed  by  the  San- 
to the  FIO. 

have  maintatiied  cloae 

ttie  FIO  rinee  the  iaid-19S0a  when 

of  the  PBUf  raedvcd  tralntaw  and 

ItamtheFIO. 

Ttm'  ananoe  bttwetn  tte  PLO  and  the 

thefoDow- 

tai  a  apeedi  Bukhw  the  fhat 

of  the  ^■"''"'■*-  revobttian: 

"We  ^  to  our  brother  An&t  tlMt  MlouB- 

hk  land  and  the  FIO  canae  la  the 

^thei 

the  naiMlliilBlai  are  aaonc  the 
Bopporten  outride  the  Aiah 

reeoaoltlon  by  the 

gmeiiiment,  the  FIO  malntatni 

taiMaoMna. 

have  aho  iiravided  the 

support  In  the  Ublted  Nations. 

asi  Aiah-led  effort  to  oust  Isnd 

■a  body  while  arroslna  land  of 

in  Lrtianan  of  the  aort  "not 

Hitler." 

support  for  the  FIO  is 
with  the  asslstanee  they  provide 

from 


have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 

Aiiierica.  'xiie  fiandlnlstas 
to  andemilne  the  aeeortty  of 
Its  iiflslilM'rt  by  iponaarliia  liiauiiectlan  In 
thoae  eoont^tes.  FUrthenaore.  the  Bandtaila- 
Hlcanisiia's  Soviet- 
fewer  than  lOJNW  In 
1978  to  overjumoo  today. 

These  dwriopasenta  have  lalaed  cun'iniA 
In  B  Salvaoor.  Ooata  Rica  and  Honduras 
that  the  Sandinistas  are  preparing  what 
Tanaa  Borse  has  deacrlbtd 
"a  revobittan  wtthoot  borders." 
The  cuuMSM  of  Jews  was  t\t\wtwm\A  by  Dr. 
Jaime  DareaibiuBi.  a  iiiaiibei  of  the  Ooata 
RIcan  Jewish  eammunlty  and  a  haillin 
Journalist  IQ  Ssn  Joae.  In  an  appeal  quoted 
tai  a  stBlfaient  issued  by  the  National 
Jewish  Coaition.  Or.  Darembium  called  on 
the  UjB.  "td  faUm  its  duty  sa  the  Bsoat  tan- 
portant  fneaiiber  of  the  tlwumiatlc  ooaamu- 
nlty  that  wf  would  aU  Uke  to  aee  anrvtve  in 

It  ia  time  for  American  Jewry  to  weak  out 
on  bdialf  dr  the  Jewa  of  Central  America 
who  today  ■«  threatened  by  the  ezpanalan- 
iat  poltrles  of  the  Nlcarasnan  communlata. 
By  soppoctac  the  admlniBtration's  request 
for  aid  to  the  rriMte  flchtliw  the  Sandtala- 
tas,  American  Jewa  can  proaaote  the  cauae 
of  demociBCy  In  Central  America.  In  this 
way  they  a^  help  enanre  that  Jew  and  len- 
tlle  aUke  an  enjoy  freedom  and  human 
rltfitB.  safe  from  a  povenment  that  seeks  to 


ad  lU  pbllciea  of  violence  and  anti-Semi- 
tism thrau0>aot  the  retlon.0 


IT  IS  ISlfE 
HON*  < 


FOR  ENTKitFKISE 
ZONES 


JACK  F.  KEMP 


arvaanaaarsMsrm 


from  western  Burope  and  latin 

of  them  fuiltlvea  from  Jus- 

refnce  and  often  tzalnlns  and 

from  the  SandlnlstBB.  who 


%  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  KI|iP.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  want  to 
■hare  with  my  coUeagues  the  follow- 
ing statcE^ent  made  by  the  American 
Jewish  Co^nmittee  in  favor  of  tlie  leg- 
lirlatton  to  create  soneB  of  enterprlBe 
and  oppoitunity  in  the  most  distressed 
areas  of  obu*  country.  This  legislation, 
which  has  Iwen  introduced  by  me  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  Mr. 
Oaicu.  lias  gained  tiie  support  of 
many  worthy  organizationB  like  the 
American  I  Jewish  Committee,  as  well 
as  the  co^wnsoiship  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress of  m  majority  of  our  colleagues. 
The  time  for  the  enactmmt  of  this 
legislation  is  now:  The  men  and 
women  in  our  inner  cities  and  blighted 
rural  areas  who  are  in  need  of  an  op- 
portunity! to  ™*^  their  first  step  up 
tlie  eoonDmic  ladder  can  wait  no 
longer,    t    commend    the    American 
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oDBd  "Jnt  a  tiiiitn'i 

In  UM.  ttw  real  trooUe  «m 

lad  bone  taaoBt,  miilUnlf  mye- 

ttMT  ailed  tt,"  ite  aid.  On  Dec  M. 

Tte  not  satac  to  av  the  diemlali  did  or 

dliki^  do  it,"  Ui  wife  aid.  "We^  Jnit 

ilBvlB  peopie.  We  dont  know.  But  the  poe- 

iMWyiittHfeL'' 

Tben    tlien^    IfimilMwia    Puninlrttr'i 

tUBMti  base  a  36 

of  devdoplnc  thii 

of  the 

in  Wlnondn. 
I  are  wlmt  funinc  bertri- 


kioked  Into  tlie  mittrr 

a  diffcicnt  envectz  rtiiiiLniiai 

Imt  there  ii  a 

lie  wrote.  "A  atody  in  Wadilnc- 

ton  ifid  Oreian  did  indicate  the 

Oecfaie  Wanek  of  Wait  Bnneh  retired  in 

liW  after  «o>kii«  ahoot  U  yean  far  a 

liatrtifcfy  In  Iowa  Ctty.  yifteen  yean  later. 

It,  IMl.  Wanek  died.  Oraw  of 

^  doe  to  acute  lenke- 


the 


liaTe  OTiifthtna  to 
do  with  it,"  aid  David  Speln,  a  ei-year-oid 
fumer  from  Itaer.  in  lal  uiiliai  Iowa. 
•Hotliiiw  like  thii  ever  haiipmwl  In  our 


deteettfw  who 

than  with  people. 

r,  the  eeleon  la 

I  more  to  the  atatiett- 

r  of  the  oompater  to  flue-tune  tti 

Sv^  wOt  t|f*'*f  "*i****ty  is  an  impenect  Ml- 
cnee.{It  le  |— '"-'■* '■i  vock.  Xao,  oftCD  in- 
voM^  ^tfttaw  thnmih  doity  medleal  and 
Job  rieordi,  talkliw  to  relattvM  of  lone-dead 
cane*  vIctiaH  and  raoonrtractlnc  the  past 
in  a  aBardi  ftar  pnalhlf  eaneer  dnee,  or  "ex- 
pteinitB.- as 


He  IB  talktaw  about  hie  brother.  Robert, 
«lio  in  vm  dtitJoped  irtiat  doeton  flnt 
tbDudit  «M  an  idecr.  The  nicer  tamed  out 

to  be  C&DOCf ~^JffllpbflBB&a  vO  DC  BBOW  PPBOBCa 

On  Maidi  18.  IffM,  Robert  Wayne  Spein 
died  at  88.  He  had  Cenned  north  of  Ttaer  aD 
htoltfe 


an  cum  m  leT* 

One  of  the  talgpert  leadi  in  the  lenkcmia 
myetery  came  in  1879  when  Aaron  Blair  of 
thelwional  Cancer  IiMtitate  pubUehed  the 
ftaatiatody  to  link  '■"fc— «*  with  apedflc 
fanflinc  praetlcea  at  the  ooonty  lereL  Baaed 
in  Wymaka.  the  rmort  ahowed  the  atronc- 
eat  onnertinn  In  oountiM  with  bavy  com 
prod^etian. 

Other  reports  soon  followed,  bidadlnc 
Bunaeteter's  in  Iowa,  which  found  that  the 


One  of 


fann  chemials  to  Z-raya. 

the  interritws   the 

this  aonnner— are  not  beinc 

I  ffaMUl 

i  puMiahed  neat  year. 

~  '  foDowinc  up  on  the  eartl- 
tfjiiig  to  be  more 
!  Bterett  of  the  U  of  I.  wlio  la 
!  Iowa  part  of  the  project, 
a  lot  of  qufsHons.  everythinc 
they  live  to  what  Und  of  water 

a  fkimer.  we  aiked 

of  famine  they  did.  The 

they  grew,  the  number  of 

niaeA,  the  Undi  of  «•*«—"«***■ 

often   they   used   than. 

that." 

intoviewed  was  a  fSimer 


from  DBOTille  named  Max  Dockendorff. 
Tall  and  easy  poinc  Dockendorff  waa  well- 
known  across  mnch  of  southeast  Iowa  for  the 
seed  com  he  «rew.  Dockendortf  Hfbrtfc. 

"He  was  the  picture  of  heal^  said  hk 
wife  Bsle.  "He  didnt  drink.  He  dMnt 
smoke.  He  had  a  pood  diet,  pot  plenty  of 
rest  He  was  always  in  a  good  frame  of 


Then,  in  1978.  thinas  atarted  to  go  wnii«. 
Sufferinc  from  ■Mwgift  and  wclsht  lorn, 
Dockendorff  made  an  appoinbiient  with  a 
doctor  in  Mount  Pleasant.  After  a  aeries  of 
tests,  Dockendorff  heard  SOBM  bad  news:  He 
bad  cancer.  A  few  weeks  later  in  Iowa  Ctty. 
hefinMdoutUwaalgmfluima. 

"FIndinc  out  is  the  hardest  part,"  aid 
EWe.  "Nobody  thinks  theyYe  goiiw  to  pK 
canoer.  Max  eettainly  dMnX  He  wa  always 
to  healthy.  He  bad  never  been  hospitalised 
taihisUfe. 

"We  both  wandered  what  eould  have 
caused  this.  Max  always  had  a  f edinp  it  wa 
the  farm  ffhi-mlrals.  He  told  me  that  ihmiv 
times.  I  think  there's  ■nmtin^j  to  it 
myself.  

"He  wa  always  very  careful  with  pestt- 
ddea,  but  be  used  a  many  of  them.  He  iMed 
them  even  during  the  winter  to  tnat  the 
seed  com.  When  he  would  come  iivide.  you 
could  amen  the  chemicals  on  bto  Jacket." 

DockendorfTs  son.  Ijrle.  ala  is  swpldoa. 
"I'm  ooovinoed  f-tMitre  had  atmnatMn^  to 
do  with  it."  he  said.  "Dad  had  an  extra  dow 
of  the  stuff  in  the  winter.  I  know  becaae  I 
woriced  with  htm.  It  wa  indoon  and  we 
tried  to  keep  the  buOdtaig  ventOated.  But 
rm  sure  we  inhaled  quite  a  bit  of  the  stuff." 

DoAendorffs  sirteen  and  g«mjfi4fpr  n^f^ 
removed.  He  underwent  diemotherapy.  re- 
sponded wdl  and  continued  to  live  an  active 
life.  He  and  EUe  even  traveled  to  Mew  Zea- 
land in  early  1983  where  Max  "walked  up 
the  aide  of  a  amall  mountain.  He  even  abot  a 
wallaby."  Bale  aakL 

But  doirty.  the  cancer  oella  kept  growing 
and  Anally  they  overwhelmed  talm.  Docken- 
dorff died  at  Mercy  Hoapttal  in  Iowa  Ctty  on 
May  4.  1983.  at  the  age  of  85.  According  to 
his  death  oertiflcate.  he  had  developed  an- 
other disease:  leukemia. 

"My  buriiand  loved  the  land  and  be  loved 
farming."  sakl  Bsie.  "and  farming  is  a  good 
life.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  if  be  badnt 
been  a  farmer,  be  might  have  bad  a  better 
chance,  be  mliOit  have  Uved  a  longer  life." 


I  PBiLa>  ST  HooHona  Dust 
<By  TOm  Knudson) 

DowaxT,  lA.— As  bogs  scurry  around  con- 
crete pens  on  the  if^wRmy  Slacb  Farm  west 
of  bere.  a  pungent  dust  fills  the  air. 

"On  certain  days,  you  really  notkx  it.  It 
geU  real  dusty."  said  Mark  Wnffm«ti  vbo 
ha  worked  bere  six  years.  "It  nutkes  it  diffi- 
cult to  work.  Tour  chest  begins  to  feel  fulL 
It  feels  like  your  lungs  are  all  stuffed  up." 

Every  year,  many  of  Iowa's  80.000  bog 
farmers  are  bothered  by  respiratory  prob- 
lems after  working  around  the  noxious, 
pale-gray  hog  dust  Twoity  yean  sgo.  the 
dust  wa  little  more  than  a  nuisance,  but 
today  it  ba  become  a  serious  health  bassrd 
known  a  hog  lung. 

An  agricultural  revolutton  that  brought 
bog  fanning  out  of  the  mud  and  into 
modem,  indoor  "confinement  units"  ha 
created  a  factory-like  environment  with  a 
factory's  dust  problem.  But  this  Is  no  ordi- 
nary dust.  It's  packed  with  a  witch's  brew  of 
ingredients— fecal  matter,  poisonous  gases, 
animal  dander,  toxic  bacteria  and  more. 

The  hog  dust  ha  sidelined  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  Iowa's  90,000  swine  confinement 


law. 
beiieflta 

Iowa,  the  nation's 
state,  is  the  center  of  the 
dustry.Fbimenhere 
nation's  pork,  the 
tai  the  V&  diet.  Seveoty-tliree 

hi  tl>e  aai 
38.880  mnfhieniwit  units  in  tlie  si 
cording  to  a  U  of  I  study.  Ihlrtr^z 
of  thow  units  employ  hired 
study  noted. 

Natknally.  another  U  of  I  study 
"We  estimate  that  a  half  mHUoB 
exposed  to  the  awine 

and  an  «am«j.i.,.i 
are  expoaed  tai  poultry,  beef,  veal  and 

wmfliMiifiil. " 

"Ihis  wlMde  «<«iw«in«»>fi|<  area 

a  rapkDy  that  weYe  Juat  now 

become  aware  of  the  proideBH,''  arid 

Donham.  a  U  of  I 

ha  directed  the 

area.  Oniinneiiient  hog  tezminc 

the  eariy  1880b,  he  said,  but  ma 

percent  of  the  stmetura  were  I 

1970. 

Tliere  actually  are  two 
«*"«'""»'  is  the  irrltatiiw, 
of  dust  and  ga  that  plagna 
brondiltis-like   symptOBM.    Tlw 
much  lea  mmmiwi  but  far 
ocean  when  toxic  gaaa  audi 
sulfide   and   iwwwii^    bon   (_    _ 
manure  pits,  usually  a  the  pita  sic 
emptied,  overwhelming  and  klllii« 
outright 

"Tliis  whole  area  *»<f*^^Kf\y 
Maa  and  It's  one  of  our  high 
David  Meistaiger.  dheetor  of 
education  for  the  Hational  Fork 
Council,  whldi  funda  some  of 
woik.  "Tou  dont  have  to  talk  to 
produoos  and  swine 
to  see  that  this  is  hWi  on  their 

Consider  the  caw  of  Ranald 
year-old  awine-oanflnement 
Chaites    tai    south-oentral    Iowa, 
swlne-oonflnement  worker,  that  is. 

"It  aU  started  last  year,  around  the 
of  April,  when  I  swltdied  Jobs 
farm  to  another,"  said  Bales,  who  is 
and  the  father  of  two  dilldren. 
difference  wa  at  the  new  place,  ttie 
pit  wa  under  the  iMiOdlng, 
side. 

"It  took  a  while  for  things  to 
but  around  the  last  wedi  In  Augaat,  I 
ed  getting  sick.  It  wa  Just  like  I  ted 
And  I  wanted  to  sl«ep  a  lot  I'd 


the  On. 


to  the  eaf  raway  rooa  rt  towa  Meth- 
taiDaL 
Zom  pot  a  tobe 
ly  wiu^i^ie.  He  wanted  to  pet  M 
of  a«iat  wa  down  there,  I  gOBBB,  WlMB 
he  wa  done,  he  caaa  tai  and  told  ae  Ilmd  a 
of  and  tai  Bv  tanwi,"  Bala  saUL 
"He  — r»-«— ^  tliat  hov  have  ■*--*■■— 

Hog  dnst— thafS  what  itis  called.  And  he 

Is  mixed  with  the  wet 

up  from  the  aamnc  pit.  it 
aktatdofanid." 

the  oonditlan  tai  a  letter  on 

Oct  18  to  Bales'  hwal  doctor.  "We  base 

InfdBmatlon ' 
al  expoanre,"  he  wrote.  "It  i 
to  the  dlMnoalB  of  hog  1 

to  avoid  expoaure  to  hops.  Tlita 
his  future  ttmr 

took  bis  doctor's  advice,  quittliw  hk 
Job  in  OctobCT.  After  that  came  almoot  18 

_  83,884.83.  And  after  that  came  a 

Job^  driving  a  track  for  the  Fepol-Ctaia 

Co.  "I  fed  a  lot  better  today,"  he  aaid.  "But 

my  wife  aaya  I  atfn  oough  once  in  a  while." 

In  Jime  1877.  the  Jouraal  of  Oecnpatkaml 

"'     pataUahed  the  flnt  adentifleL 

to  warn  of  "an  emerging  aet  of  health 

for  bog  confinement  workoa. 

winiwiiMiil  units  are  often  eon- 
with  gaaa  and  dusts  tai  sufficient 
to  create  an  unhealthy  wotfe  envi- 
r  the  paper  noted.  "A  high  per- 
of  taMhridoals  suffer  a  leat  short- 
ffl  effects." 
The  author  of  that  paper  wa  the  U  of  Ts 
im.  a  veterinarian  and  aaanrlali  pro- 
in  the  Inatitute  of  Agricultural  Medl- 
Today.  be  is  one  <rf  the  natian's  lead- 
ing experU  on  health  proUenw  related  to 
swine  confinement  operatlona. 

"Being  a  vet  and  being  raised  on  m  farm.  I 
had  always  had  some  problem  with  the  hog 
dnst  myadf  .  even  in  the  conventional  iMdld- 
,"  aaid  the  30-year-okl  Donham.  "Then. 
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:est  problon  with  confinement 
■  poor  deaign.  aald  the  Center  for 
Ifltelrs,  a  Nebruka-bued  group.  In  a 

r  thisjrear. 
IwililliiKii  have  allowed  crowding  to 
cost  per  animal  and  are  built  over 
■Ms  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling 
This  produces  an  environ- 
lently  choked  with  dust,  gases 
"  the  group  said, 
■ik   council's  Meistnger  said  the 
Is  not  with  the  concept  of  confine- 
As.  but  with  a  failure  to  follow 
■d   ventflation    recommendations, 
IB  available  from  sources  such  as 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engl- 
the  Iowa  State  Unlvendty  exten- 

buQdings  out  there  that  leave 
ke  desired— units  that  are  bad  for 
liealth  and  not  good  for  humans, 
'aid  Meisinger. 

well-maintained  operations,  too. 

tkem  is  Just  north  of  West  Branch 

of  Paul  Friis.  a  lanky,  easy- 

El-fcar-old  farmer.  Over  the  past  few 

has  been  fine-tuning  the  ventila- 

dBst-control  systems  in  his  oonfine- 
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I  DissASB  Hits  Humnzos  nr 
low* 


had  to  do  something,"  Friis  said, 
kawl  a  kind  of  stuffy  feeling  and  a 
onla  smeU.  It  wasn't  good  for 
nd  it  wasnt  good  for  us. 
this  tightness  in  my  chest  and  I 
■h.  There  for  a  while,  I  was  so  un- 
ie  I  seriously  thought  about  quit- 

Friis  got  serious  about  getting  rid 

c  dust.  He  installed  a  series  of 

and  added  a  long  tube-shaped  air 

■^ddilng  from  one  end  of  the  building 

ir,  through  which  air  is  funneled 

structure.  He  also  began  washing 

!  inside  of  each  building  every  week 

dust. 

have  paid  off.  Friis  said  his 
e  healthier  now.  And  he  is.  too,  "I 
eough  quite  a  bit,  but  I  don't  any- 
Msaid. 

Its  importance  to  farmers  like 

eonf  inement  research  is  a  touchy 

Bd  one  that  is  not  well-funded. 

lie  have  questioned  whether  we 

Ne  ever  gotten  involved."  said  Mei- 

the    National    Park    Producers 

which     has     110,000     members. 

concerns  about  possible  negative 

sjid  about  drawing  the  interest  of 

rights  people  who  could  Jump  on 

SKy  all  confinement  is  bad. 

■y  feeling  is  that  if  we  weren't  in- 

le  would  be  hiding  our  head  in  the 

esald.  "In  fact,  our  support  is  really 

um,  way  less  than  what  I  would 

is  not  the  only  researcher  affect- 
Iowa    State    University,    Dwaine 
associate  professor  of  agricultur- 
irlng  said  more  work  needs  to  be 
a  promising  new  method  of  dust 
dtarging  the  particles  with  electric- 
drawing  them  out  of  the  atmos- 

■ethod  has  been  successful  but  it's 
perfected  yet,"  said  Bimdy,  with  a 
€  regret.  "Not  many  farmers  are 

to  do  a  lot  more  work,  but  re- 

tanding  is  pretty  tight.  In  fact,  it's 

tight." 

is  worrisome.  "What  I'm  afraid 

to  happen  is  that  in  a  few  years  we 

(  to  see  an  increase  in  dlsease-relat- 

among  our  pork  producers," 

Mid. 


(By  Tom  Knudson) 

OumirsKTi  lA.— One  spring  afternoon  in 
1IM2,  Marvili  Hicks  climbed  into  a  com  bin 
on  his  farm  to  break  up  a  crusty  layer  of 
grain.  As  ha  worked,  be  began  to  notice  the 
dust,  a  thkk  greenish-yellow  mist  swirling 
through  thei  air. 

"It  was  nal  severe."  Hicks  recalled.  "I 
couldn't  hardly  breathe.  I've  never  seen  it 
that  severe.  J 

Later  that!  evening.  Hicks  began  to  feel  iU. 
At  first,  it  ^ras  the  chills— constant,  uncon- 
trollable trttnors  so  intense  "you  could  feel 
the  bed  sMike,"  said  his  wife,  Dorothea. 
Then,  his  kings  started  aching.  "I  felt  a 
kind  of  tigqtneas  in  my  chest,"  Hicks  said. 
"It  felt  Justi  like  somebody  was  standing  on 
my  chest." 

The  next  thing  he  felt  was  fear.  "We  were 
worried  it  might  be  a  heart  attaA.  We 
wanted  sonteone  to  check  it  out.  So  that 
night  we  drove  into  the  hospital  in  Orin- 
nell,"  said  t|ie  4A-year-old  Hicks. 

At  the  h^ital.  Hicks'  doctor,  James  B. 
Paulson,  examined  him  and  came  up  with  a 
diagnosis. 

The  problem  was  not  Marvin's  heart,  he 
said.  The  pfoblem  was  the  dust  in  the  com 
bin— com  mold,  he  called  it. 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  farmers  like 
Hicks  are  4dellned  after  being  exposed  to 
moldy  com  and  hay,  a  malady  known  to 
medicine  as  farmer's  lung  disease. 

"Farmer's  lung  disease  Is  a  serious  respira- 
tory Illness  which  strikes  with  pneumonia- 
like symptoms,"  reported  the  National 
Farm  Medicine  Center,  a  Wisconsin-based 
research  group,  earlier  this  year.  "It  is  an  al- 
lergic dlsonler  caused  by  inhaling  certain 
spores  and  other  forage  materlaL  The  condi- 
tion can  cause  irreversible  lung  damage  if 
not  checked" 

OLD  AS  Tuaama  itsxlf 

The  ailment  is  as  old  as  farming  Itself,  yet 
few  i>eople  ^ow  much  about  it.  Medical  re- 
searchers, ih  fact,  have  only  recently  begun 
to  imravel  its  mysteries. 

Fanner's  lung  disease  "has  received  mini- 
mal attention  in  the  medical  literature  and 
yet  may  be  a  significant  cause  of  short-term 
(disease)  in  the  working  farm  population." 
wrote  two  booperstown.  N.Y.  doctors  in  a 
medical  Joiimal,  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health,  earner  this  year. 

"We  strongly  suspect  that  the  incidence  of 
(farmer's  lung  disease)  is  much  higher  than 
we  have  boen  able  to  document,"  the  doc- 
tors wrote.  "This  relates  to  hesitation  in 
seeking  medical  attention,  problems  in  case 
Identification  and  retrieval,  but  also  failure 
to  recognlz4  and  correctly  diagnose  these  oc- 
cupational! 

The  syncfttmie  is  complex  and  unpredict- 
able. Some  farmers  shrug  it  off  in  a  few 
days  while  others  are  hobbled  for  weeks. 
With  repeajted  exposures,  some  farmers  de- 
velop irrei|ersible  lung  damage  that  can 
cause  permanent  disability  and  even  death. 

The  doc^rs  said  in  their  report,  "The 
problem  is  serious  in  that  four  of  the  23  in- 
dividuals (led  either  immediately  of  from 
chronic  associated  difficulties." 

Farmers  ^re  most  at  risk  in  late  winter 
and  spring  iwhen  they  start  to  feed  hay  and 
grain  that  haa  been  stored  over  the  winter 
and  that  mky  have  developed  mold,  the  Na- 
tional Farm  Medicine  Center  reported. 

There  is  ho  immunity  to  the  disease.  In- 
stead, each  exposure  only  increases  the  risk 
of  serious  (rouble  as  farmers  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  mold  spores  and  fungi.  "In 
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general,  the  longer  the  farmer  works  with 
farmer's  lung  disease,  the  more  likely  be  is 
to  develop  irreversible  lung  damage,"  the 
New  Toi^  study  reported.  "In  sensitized  in- 
dividuals, minor  exposure  to  the  dust  can 
cause  debilitating  episodes." 

STXHH  WARmHG 

After  Hicks  was  exposed  to  com  mold  last 
year,  his  doctor  gave  him  a  stem  warning. 
"He  told  BCarvin  not  to  get  near  it  any 
more."  his  wife  said.  "He  said  now  that  he's 
been  in  it  once,  the  next  time  he  goes  in  a 
dusty  bin.  he  might  not  come  out  again." 

Hicks,  who  has  been  farming  for  23  years, 
eventually  recovered  from  the  com  dust. 
"But  he  had  a  bit  of  a  hard  time  breathing 
for  a  week  or  10  days,"  said  Dorothea.  "It 
slowed  him  down  Just  a  touch." 

"Tou  feel  like  you've  lieen  through  the 
mill,"  said  Hicks.  "Tou  feel  a  Uttle  tough.  It 
can  really  make  you  sick." 

Paulson,  Hicks'  doctor  in  Orinnell,  said.  "I 
have  a  very  rural  practice.  And  (farmer's 
liuig  disease)  is  a  common  occurrence.  We 
see  it  all  too  frequently." 

Ironically,  farmers  may  not  even  know 
they  have  the  disease.  "Because  its  symp- 
tons  are  so  similar  to  those  of  other  disor- 
ders, such  as  a  cold  or  the  flu.  farmers 
rarely  consult  a  doctor  and  many  doctors 
tend  to  misdiagnose  the  disease,"  reported 
The  Center  For  Rural  Affairs,  a  Nebraska- 
based  organization. 

In  fact,  farmers  may  not  know  they  have 
the  disease  untQ  it's  too  late.  "The  chronic 
form  of  farmer's  lung  is  very  Insidious."  said 
James  Merchant,  director  of  the  University 
of  Iowa's  Institute  for  Agricultural  Medi- 
cine. "Serious  lung  impairment  can  develop 
over  time  without  the  farmer  necessarily 
recognizing  he  is  becoming  ill." 

Researchers  don't  know  how  many  Iowa 
farmers  suffer  from  farmer's  lung.  But  they 
do  know  the  disease  is  more  prevalent 
among  dairy  farmers  because  they  are  ex- 
posed more  often  to  moldy  hay,  com  and 
silage.  eq>ecially  in  enclosed  areas  such  as 
milking  sheds  and  silos. 

DANGXB  n  siu> 

Walter  Langland  is  a  S0-year-old  dairy 
farmer  who  lives  north  of  Deoorah.  near  the 
Minnesota  border.  The  country  here  is 
among  the  most  beautiful  in  Iowa.  Trout 
streams  trickle  nearby.  Forest  and  pasture 
carpet  the  rolling  hills. 

It  is  the  last  place  you  would  expect  to 
find  an  occupational  health  hazard.  But  it  is 
here,  in  the  silo  out  in  Langland's  farmyard. 

Langland.  a  member  of  the  Winneshiek 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  talked  one 
momlng  about  his  bouts  with  the  silo  dust 
The  last  encounter  was  this  spring. 

"But  over  the  years  I  suppose  I've  been 
sick  a  dosen  times  or  so  from  the  dust," 
Langland  said.  "It  seems  to  happen  almost 
once  a  year.  » 

"Usually,  it's  in  the  spring,  sometime  in 
April  or  Mv.  The  sUo  has  been  closed  aU 
winter.  It's  been  filled  with  high  moisture 
ground  ear  com.  On  top,  I  covered  the  com 
with  a  thin,  plastic  sheet 

"Well,  I've  got  to  climb  up  there  and 
remove  the  plastic  cover.  While  I'm  there,  I 
clean  the  com  off  the  sUo  unloader  and  gen- 
erally clean  things  up,  getting  ready  to  feed 
the  com  to  my  cattle.  If  there's  any  spoilage 
in  the  com,  I  remove  that,  too. 

"It's  generally  all  moldy  and  dusty  up 
there.  It  gets  hot  in  a  silo  and  it's  impossible 
to  prevent  some  exposure  to  the  air  at  the 
surface.  And  that's  where  the  mold  forms. 

"I  throw  the  plastic  sheet  and  the  spoilage 
down  the  chute.  And  there's  a  certain  draft 
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In  thov  that  brings  sotne  of  it  right  back  up 
In  the  sOo.  It's  a  pretty  encloaed  apace.  The 
dust  and  the  mold  gets  all  over  In  the  air. 
It's  kind  of  a  white  dust,  like  a  white  cknid. 

"It's  not  like  you're  gasplnc  for  breath  or 
anything.  But  you  can  tell  it's  a  fwvlgn  sub- 
stance. You  can  tell  it's  something  you 
shouldn't  be  breathing  too  much  of. 

"Sometimea.  I  dont  feel  anything  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwaida.  But  then  I  start  to 
feel  listless,  half  stuffed  up.  I  just  dont  feel 
weU  for  two  or  three  days.  It  kind  of  affects 
my  whole  body,  my  whole  system.  It  feels 
like  I've  got  a  touch  of  the  flu. 

"No,  I've  never  gone  to  a  doctor.  But  I  did 
stop  in  and  see  the  county  nurae  this  year.  I 
was  worried  about  what  effect  this  mold 
might  have  on  me.  whether  it  mi^t  grow  in 
my  lungs  and  beoome  wane. 

"I  try  to  be  very  eaicfuL  I  try  to  be  on  the 
lookout  and  sense  when  it's  real  bad.  But 
sometimes,  you  Just  have  to  get  the  silo  un- 
loader mnnlng.  There's  an  urgency  to  get- 
ting these  things  done." 

TRX  10  LXADDIG  WOKK-IXLaTB)  DISKASES  AMD 

Dijtnuas  m  trx  uaiiau  statu 

1.  Occupational  lung  diweasfs  asbestosls. 
byasinoais.  sllicorts,  ooal  workers'  imeumo- 
conlosis.  lung  cancer,  occupational  asthma. 

2.  Musculoskeletal  Injuries  discwden  of 
the  back,  trunk,  upper  extremity,  neck, 
lower  extremity.  traumaUcally  induced 
Raynaud's  phenomentm. 

3.  Occupational  cancers  (other  than  lung); 
leukonla,  mesothellcHna,  cancers  of  the 
bladder,  nose  and  liver. 

4.  Amputations,  fractures,  eye  loas,  lacera- 
tions and  traumatic  deaths. 

5.  Cardiovascular  diseases  hypertension, 
coronary  artery  disease,  acute  myocardial 
infarction. 

6.  Disorders  of  reproduction  infertility, 
spontaneous  abortion,  teratogenesis. 

7.  Neurotic  disorders  peripheral  neuropa- 
thy, toxic  encephalitis,  psychoses,  extreme 
personality  changes  (exposure-related). 

8.  Noise-induoed  loss  of  hearing. 

9.  Dermatologic  conditions  dermatoses, 
bums  (scaldings),  chemical  bums,  contu- 
sions (abrasions). 

10.  Fnrchologlc  disorders  neuroses,  per- 
sonality disorders,  alcoholism,  drug  depend- 
ency. 

[Those  conditions  identified  are  impor- 
tant occupational  problems  in  agriculture. 
Source:  National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health.  1982.1 

vAxixrT  or  AnjfKiiTS 

In  their  study,  the  two  doctors  identified 
another  variety  of  farmer's  lung,  one  that 
closely  resonbles  Langland's  ailment.  This 
type,  they  wrote,  occurs  only  after  massive 
dust  exposure  in  silos,  but  fortunately  ap- 
pears leas  likely  to  cause  long-term  req>irm- 
tory  problems.  The  doctors  even  came  up 
with  a  name  for  their  discovery:  Silo  Un- 
loader's  Syndrome. 

Fanner's  lung  disease  has  nagged  agricul- 
ture for  a  long  time.  "I  can  remonber  my 
father  talking  about  it"  said  Hicks.  "He 
would  talk  about  getting  the  chills  at  night 
after  stacking  straw  in  the  fields  all  day. 
They  used  to  call  it  the  dust  chills." 

In  the  1700s.  Bemardl  Ramawdnl.  a  scien- 
tist who  is  considered  the  father  of  industri- 
al medicine,  mentioned  the  problem,  writing 
that  "Almost  all  who  make  a  living  by  sift- 
ing or  measuring  grain  are  short  of  breath." 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  farmer's 
lung?  "The  most  important  (thing)  is  to 
avoid  contact  with  moldy  forages."  said 
Dean  Emanuel,  director  of  the  National 
Farm  Medicine  Center,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
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Maiahfield  Medical  Foundation,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  supporters  of  farmer's  tang 
research. 

Fewer  cases  of  fanner's  lung  have  been  re- 
ported in  recent  years.  In  part  because  of 
"the  work  done  here  in  educating  farmen 
about  modifying  their  fanning  practices  to 
avoid  the  Olneas."  finanuel  said. 

The  center  advises  farmers  to  use  bottom- 
unloading  sflos  tor  feed  storage  rather  than 
baling  or  Stopping  hay.  This  reduces  the  ex- 
posure to  molds. 

And  the  center  encourages  farmen  to  har- 
vest crops  when  the  moisture  oontent  is  low. 
If  this  is  not  possible,  hay  can  be  treated  to 
retard  the  growth  of  mttUt  and  grains  can 
be  mechanically  dried. 

"When  tbeae  measures  were  fcdlowed. 
there  were  no  reooeurrenees  of  fanner's 
lung  disease  in  afflicted  farmers  irtu>  had 
been  (treated)  for  over  20  years  at  the 
Marshfield  Clinic."  Emanuel  said. 

mrauTOBBBPS 

Another  important  tip:  Wear  a  reairirator 
or  face  maslc  But  beware  of  the  potential 
problems.  "There  are  aU  sorts  of  things  that 
can  go  wrong."  said  Merdiant  "Ton  can  get 
the  wrong  kind.  There  is  obscured  visloa  ' 
and  impeded  communication.  They're  hot 
and  often  they  dont  work  welL  And  they're 
not  inexpensive,  either." 

They're  also  hard  to  find.  "I  looked  aU 
over."  said  Dorothea  Hicka.  "First.  I  drove 
to  the  local  extensitm  sendee  office  in  Mon- 
tezuma. They  gave  me  a  number  for  the 
model  we  need.  Then.  I  drove  to  Brooklyn. 
Montesuma.  Orlnndl  and  Victor  looking  for 
them  and  no  one  had  any.  Finally.  I  found 
an  address  for  an  Industrial  catalog  and  was 
able  to  order  them  throu^  that" 

The  face  mask  recommended  by  the  ex- 
tension service  and  the  Nattaial  Fum  Med- 
icine Center  Is  Model  8710.  made  by  the  »f 
Company.  Ordinary  face  masks  want  work 
because  theyYe  not  fine  enough  to  screen 
out  the  tiny  mold  sptnes. 

Dorothea  Hicks  offered  a  Ut  of  advioe:  "A 
farmer's  wife  has  got  to  take  an  Intereat  In 
this  because  the  farmer  wooX"  she  said. 
"They  know  theyYe  In  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion and  their  attitude  Is.  "Dont  wcny 
mother.' " 

Hicks,  who  farms  about  700  acrea,  doea 
not  seem  overiy  concerned  about  the  com 
dust  He  said  he  orraslonaHy  wears  a  face 
mask  In  his  com  bins,  but  not  always.  "Have 
you  ever  wore  (me  and  tried  to  work?"  he 
asked.  "You  cant  get  enough  air  through 
them." 

His  attitude  wivries  his  wife.  "It  scares 
me,"  she  said.  "I'm  concerned  be  could  ruin 
his  lungs  someday." 

Faaii  Aiviwia  Kill.  Mam.  Bom,  CausB 
(By  Tom  Knodaon) 

Amid  the  lush,  rolling  cropland  of  the 
Midwest  lies  the  No.  1  occupattooal  safety 
problem  in  America:  The  farm  aoddent 

"I  felt  panic  I  fdt  rage.  I  felt  fear."  said 
Jem  Trower.  remembering  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  3.  1983.  A  tractor  supped,  cnitfilng  hte 
hand  against  another  piece  of  equipment  on 
a  farm  south  of  Humeston.  "I  was  scream- 
ing for  help  and  there  was  no  one  around.  I 
was  Just  wondering  if  I  was  going  to  get  out 
of  there  at  aO." 

Farm  accidents  happen,  on  the  average, 
about  once  every  three  minutes,  more  than; 
540  times  a  day,  about  200,000  times  a  year. 
They  occur  more  frequently  than  any  other 
occupational  accident  At  this  moment 
someone,  somewhere  is  getting  hurt  aa  a 
farm. 
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"All  I  am  remember  la  aeeins  my  anns  go 
up  In  flaraea."  eafcl  Wade  Jeneen  of  Audu- 
bon. On  June  30.  1M3.  be  wu  trying  to 
■tart  a  com  ttntrntmrUtig  Hiaotiiw  by  pouring 
•ome  gaeoline  into  ita  carburetor.  It  back- 
fired. "Tbere  was  a  big  baU  of  fire  two  feet 
high.  Tbere  were  flames  moving  right  vp 
my  anna."  be  said. 

Turn  aoddenta  can  be  grlaly  things. 
Tbumba  are  milled  off.  Hands  sliredded. 
Arms  severed.  Uves  torn  apart.  The  worst 
accidents  happen  when  farmer  meets  ma- 
chine. When  the  combine  conks  out  When 
the  com  picker  Jams.  When  David  meets 
OoUath.  "I  was  Just  layifig  there.  I  was 
praying.  I  was  doing  anything  I  could  to 
stay  alive."  said  Jim  TbOges.  a  farmer  from 
Ottosen.  His  ordeal  began  about  1:30  pjn. 
on  Oct.  8, 1983,  when  the  rollers  on  his  com 
picker  became  clogged  with  ear  com. 
Thllges  reached  into  the  pidier,  grabbing 
ear  after  ear  from  the  roHers.  Then  the  ma- 
chine grabbed  him. 

His  left  liand  was  Jerked  into  the  rollers 
and  mutilated.  In  a  struggle  to  free  himself, 
TIiQges  slipped.  His  right  arm  was  pulled 
elbow-deep  into  the  rollers.  "The  machine 
Just  kept  grinding  away  untfl  there  was 
nothing  left."  he  said. 

Farming  is  a  dangerous  business,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  job  in  America, 
according  to  the  National  Safety  CouncU. 
The  hasards  are  many— pesticides,  grain 
dusts,  toxic  gases  and  more— but  the  most 
common,  most  brutal  and  most  feared 
danger  is  the  farm  accident. 

Some  300.000  farmers  were  disabled  last 
year  and  another  1.900  were  killed,  accord- 
ing to  the  safety  council's  estimat.es  The  fa- 
tality rate  for  agriculture— 55  deaths  per 
100.000  farmers— exceeded  that  of  every 
other  industry  aitd  was  five  times  the  na- 
tional average  for  all  industries. 

The  cost  of  the  carnage  is  staggering, 
more  than  $5  billion  a  year.  But  what  Is  Just 
as  surprising  is  how  little  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  problem. 

"This  entire  area  has  basically  been  over- 
looked—that's the  bott«n  line,"  said  David 
Baker,  a  farm  safety  specialist  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  BCisBOUri's  extension  service. 

"Society  has  not  recognised  how  serious 
theproblon  is." 

Since  1979.  the  fatality  rates  for  all  major 
V&  industries  liave  declined— except  for  ag- 
riculture. The  death  rate  for  fanning  has  in- 
creased during  that  period.  So  has  its  injury 
rate. 

"We  know  that  progress  is  not  being 
made,"  said  David  Williams,  a  farm  safety 
specialist  at  lowm  State  University.  "But  we 
dont  know  why.  Omsequently.  we  don't 
know  what  direction  to  go  next" 

There  are  many  places  to  start.  Safety  ex- 
perts say  factors  contributing  to  fsrming's 
growing  accident  woes  Include  a  "deplora- 
ble" lack  of  research,  the  ineffectiveness  of 
voluntary  accident-reduction  efforts  and 
hostility  frmn  "forces  In  the  farm  communi- 
ty which  would  prefer  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  farm  accident  problem  not  be 
brought  to  light" 

Other  concerns  include  the  lack  of  manda- 
tory safety  standards  for  farm  machinery, 
continued  use  of  chfldren  ss  farmworkers 
(often  with  tragic  conseQuences),  an  unreli- 
able accident  reporting  system  and  the 
mounting  cmnplexlty  of  the  modem  Indus- 
trial-type farm. 

"I  was  cleaning  out  a  grain  bin,"  said  John 
Henscheld.  a  24-year-old  farmhand  from 
Earling.  "We  were  using  a  sweep  auger. 
Well,  the  belt  driving  the  motor  was  loose, 
so  I  was  putting  a  new  one  on. 
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"Aail  rolled  the  old  one  off,  I  must  have 
hit  t(e  switch.  The  motor  came  on.  It 
my  finger  between  the  pulley  and 
the  bilt  and  cut  the  top  of  it  off.  right  at 
the  f  list  knuckle. 

"Fatmlng's  Just  naturally  dangerous  these 
days,  fere's  more  machinery,  more  movtaig 
parts,  more  Jobs  to  do.  It's  different  than  In- 
dustry." 

The  eximrts  agree.  "A  fanner  works  by 
himself.  He's  entirely  unsupervised.  And  he 
may  Be  doing  10  or  IS  different  Jobs  each 
day,"  said  Norval  WanUe,  a  safety  consult- 
ant and  former  farm  safety  specialist  at 
Iowa  Ctate  University. 

"A  l|igh  degree  of  tension  develops,  almost 
subconsciously,  when  a  fanner  worlu 
around  all  of  tliese  machines.  Many  of  them 
are  becoming  very  complicated.  Take  some 
of  th<pe  new  tractors— they've  got  a  control 
panel  Umost  like  a  747." 

Conglder,  for  a  moment  the  farmer's 
fleet  ^e's  got  spreaders  and  vrayen,  tillers 
and  drillers,  loaders  and  lifters,  mowers  and 
mlxeit.  He's  also  got  tractors,  traOers, 
balersi  combines,  augers,  plows,  pickers, 
posthole  diggers  and  a  bam  fuU  of  tools  and 
spare  harts. 

"Fanners  have  to  know  more  and  more 
each  year."  said  UW.  Knapp.  a  professor  of 
agricultural  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  "But  they  probably  know  less  and 
less.  They  Just  don't  have  the  time  to  sit 
down  and  analyze  every  piece  of  equip- 
ment." 

That  Is  especially  true  in  the  Midwest 
where  "the  push  has  been  on  for  years." 
said  Wardle.  "Farmers  are  told,  'You've  got 
to  get  more  acres  to  make  It  economically.' 
That  puts  them  under  a  lot  of  pressure." 

And  pressure  creates  rislcs.  The  Midwest 
in  fact,  is  the  most  hazardous  farming 
region  in  the  nation,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Safety  CouncU.  "It's  because  of  all 
those  family  farmers,"  Wardle  said.  "These 
fellows  have  got  to  do  It  all— the  planning, 
the  economics,  the  mechanics,  everything.  A 
farmet  has  always  got  more  work  to  do  than 
he  cadget  done." 

"Fawners  are  under  a  lot  of  stress  these 
days,  more  so  than  most  industry  employ- 
ees," »id  Bob  Aherin.  a  farm  safety  qjecial- 
1st  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  "He's  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  being  his  own  manager. 
He's  dealing  with  weather  problems.  He's 
workiiig  long  hours  and  pushing  htmn^if 
harder  than  he  should.  And  injuries  occur." 

"It  was  real  cold  and  windy  that  day. 
There  was  a  storm  coming  in  and  I  was  in  a 
hurry,"  said  Tom  DeVries,  a  ranch  hand 
from  Maurice.  "We  had  been  working  long 
hours  all  week.  Everything  was  Just  push. 
push,  push. 

"Well,  it  was  Just  like  the  blink  of  an  eye. 
It  hafpened  that  fast.  The  first  thing  I 
thought  was  'My  Ood  I  cut  my  thumb 
pretty  bad.'  Then,  I  looked  down  and  saw  it 
lying  on  the  ground." 

DeVHes'  accident  occurred  last  December 
when  he  caught  his  glove  on  a  revolving 
power  take-off  shaft,  one  of  the  most  f amU- 
iar  and  most  dangerous  devices  on  the  farm. 
"I  Jus4  wasnt  thinking."  he  said.  "Tou  Just 
don't  jthink  when  you're  under  a  lot  of 
stress.?' 

As  Bilrious  as  the  farm  accident  problem  is, 
little  Is  known  about  it.  "We  don't  know 
one-tenth  of  what  we  need  to  know  to  really 
do  tha  Job,"  said  Wardle.  "We  haven't  even 
scratcfied  the  surface." 

"The  first  step  in  solving  a  problem  Is 
knowitig  something  about  it.  And  that 
means  data.  And  we  don't  have  much  of 
that  In  agriculture,"  said  Oary  Erisman.  a 
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former  farm  safety  specialist  in  Horida  who 
now  farms  I  a  niinoia. 
Some  of  |he  moat  basic  questions  remain 
How  many  accidents  happen 
When  do  they  hamen? 


why?  What 
That 


of  trends  are  occurring? 
information  is  Tnlmiing  be- 
unllke  most  Industries,  is 
largely  exeiipt  from  state  and  federal  occu- 
pational tkltlty  and  health  laws  that 
demand  a  precise  accounting  of  on-the-job 
injuries  and  deaths.  "There  la  no  direct  acci- 
dent reporting  aystem  for  adeulture."  aaid 
Eriaman. 

Tm  University  of  Iowa's  Institute  of  Agri- 
cultural Mddldne  has  recently  submitted  a 
grant  proposal  to  the  National  Center  for 
Diaease  Comrol  to  develop  a  statewide  acci- 
dent reporting  system  in  Iowa.  The  netwoilc 
would  monitor  farm  accidents  primarily 
through  ho^ital  discharge  forms. 

The  flgur^  used  by  the  National  Safety 
Council  dolnot  represent  actual  deatha  or 
Injuriea.  "lihey  are  projectiona  baaed  pri- 
marily on  dita  from  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Staiiatics  and  state  health  depart- 
ments." AOd  those  projections— the  ones 
that  show  farming  to  be  the  nation's  moat 
dangerous  job— are  probably  underestimat- 
ed. J 

"If  we  pui  the  National  Safety  Council  on 
the  spot  I  tlilnk  we  could  radly  shoot  holes 
in  their  d^  gathering  techniques."  said 
Baker,  who  uerves  as  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil's studies  and  research  committee.  "Their 
figures  are  probably  low.  It's  probably  worse 
than  that  tt's  that  bad." 

Erisman.  ^ho  has  worked  with  the  council 
on  the  survjeys,  agreed.  "What  we're  seeing 
is  reaUy  thf  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  figures 
tend  to  be  ■>  under-represented  that  I  ques- 
tion the  value  of  them.  They're  doing  the 
best  they  cap  with  what  they've  got.  but  the 
system  itself  Is  totally  inadequate."  he  said. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
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the  farm  accident  picture 
the  council's  figiires  in- 
forestry  as  "agriculture." 
a  new  definition  of  statlsti- 
more  directly  related  to  the 
production  bf  food  and  fiber."  said  a  Farm 
Bureau  poluy  statement. 

Bill  Fletclter,  an  agricultural  safety  engi- 
neer with  the  National  Safety  CouncO's 
farm  divisia|i.  said.  "It's  not  quite  as  bad  as 
it  sounds  beicause  forestry,  in  our  definition, 
does  not  include  lumbering.  It  Includes  silvi- 
culture, tha  preparation  and  cultivation  of 
trees.  We  hive  reasoiuble  confidence  in  our 
statistics.  They  stand  up  pretty  well. 

"To  quota  Charles  Wesley,  'We  are  striv- 
ing toward  perfectloiL'  But  we  would  be  the 
first  to  adnst  we've  got  a  long  ways  to  go." 

Farm  safety  researchers  also  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  "The  sUte  of  agrictUtural  safety 
research  is  Jkist  deplorable.  It  tiardly  exists," 
■aid  Dermis^  Murphy,  a  farm  safety  special- 
ist at  Peimsylvanla  State  University. 

The  government  hasn't  shown  much  in- 
terest in  thi  area,  Miuphy  said.  And  indus- 
try, a  tradioonal  source  of  funds  for  univer- 
sity researcB.  has  not  been  especially  willing 
to  get  invoW 

"Industry  is  concerned  about  creating  a 
potential  black  mark,"  said  Knapp. 
"They're  rtluctant  to  fund  work  which 
would  basidally  go  out  and  bring  in  the 
bodies.  Thai  accuses  them  of  a  problem." 

"This  Is  extremely  sensitive,  extremely 
threatening  research  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  accuslnl:  fingers  that  can  be  pointed." 
said  one  sa^ty  specialist  who  asked  not  to 
be  identified  because  he  fears  reprisals. 
"And  frankly,  there  are  forces  in  the  farm 
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community  which  would  prefer  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  farm  accident  problem  not 
be  brought  to  light" 

The  problem  is  not  widely  recognized.  ai>d 
one  reason  is  the  nature  of  farming  itself. 
As  Baker  said.  "When  20  miners  die  in  a 
West  Virginia  coal  mine,  there  is  a  national 
outcry  aiul  it's  aU  over  the  news.  But  when 
one  farmer  in  Podunk,  Iowa,  is  killed  in  a 
farm  accident  maybe  one  little  paper  picks 
it  up.  And  maybe  it  doesn't  Agriculture  is  so 
spread  out.  It's  hard  to  develop  much  of  an 
Impact." 

Farmers  aren't  likely  to  make  the  case 
themselves,  they're  too  busy.  And  they're 
known  as  stoic  and  self-reliant.  Most  prob- 
ably would  rather  be  left  alone.  No  one  will 
do  the  Job  for  them.  There  is  no  Teamatoa 
Union  for  farmers. 

If  there  were,  the  public  might  have  a 
better  understanding  of  Just  how  dismal  the 
track  record  is.  In  the  1970s,  farming  was 
the  country's  third-moat  dangerous  Job. 
behind  minhig  and  construction.  But  those 
two  Industries  steadily  have  reduced  their 
Injury  and  fatality  rates,  mostly  becauae  of 
union  pressure  and  standards  from  the  fed- 
eral Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
mlnistratiorL 

Meanwhile,  agriculture— with  no  union 
and  no  standards— haa  liecome  comparative- 
ly more  dangerous.  In  1980,  farming  moved 
up  a  notch  to  the  second-most  hazardous 
Job.  And  in  1983,  it  reached  the  top:  the 
most  dangerous  Job  In  America. 

"In  the  past  20  years,  agriculture  has  re- 
duced its  accidental  work  death  rate  by  only 
7  percent  while  mining  artd  construction  re- 
duced theirs  by  55  and  29  percent  respec- 
tively," wrote  Murphy  in  "Professional 
Safety"  magasine. 

Some  are  starting  to  worry  about  the  cost 
of  this  situatioiL  "Agriculture  is  this  na- 
tion's No.  1  industry  in  terms  of  its  impact 
nationally,  its  balance  of  trade  and  every- 
thing else,"  said  Baker.  "We  can't  stand 
much  longer  to  be  No.  1  in  our  death  rate 
and  injury  rate." 

The  direct  cost  of  farm  aoddoits  has  been 
estimated  at  $5  billion  a  year.  But  that's 
only  part  of  the  picture.  "We  really  don't 
have  a  good  haiKlle  on  the  iruUrect  costs," 
said  Baker.  "I'm  talldng  about  the  things 
you  dont  see— the  additional  trips  to  the 
hospital,  the  cost  of  hired  labor,  things  like 
that 

"Farm  accidents  affect  all  of  us.  They 
affect  the  price  you're  paying  for  steaks  in 
the  store.  If  our  efficiency  drops  due  to  acci- 
dents, you're  going  to  pay  more.  But  we 
-eally  don't  know  the  full  impact  It's  the 
unknowns  that  are  idlllng  me." 

Today,  a  year  after  Jim  Thllges  of  Otto- 
sen was  manned  in  his  compicker,  he 
dreams  of  things  most  farmers  take  for 
granted.  "I'm  hoping  I  can  continue  farming 
someday,"  he  said. 

That  he  can  even  consider  farming  again 
U  astonishing.  It  is  also  a  credit  to  microsur- 
gery. Somehow,  Thllges'  right  hand  was 
spared  in  the  accident  even  though  his 
right  arm  was  mutilated.  Working  quiddy, 
doctors  reattached  his  right  hand— to  his 
left  arm. 

Farm  work  injury  raUt  per  1,000,000 
workenhoun 
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Farm  type,  worker  age: 
All  farms 

Infuriet 
19.1 

Beef 

.„.     20.0 

Dairy 

17.4 

Grain 

Friiit 

„.„       17.6 

17.8 

Other 

.™     ™.              23.1 

AUages 

19.1 

5  to  14. 
IS  to  24. 
26  to  44. 
45  to  64. 


34.0 
33.4 

17.7 
17.9 
17.3 


05  and  over 

Source:  Hattaoal  Safety  OaaneO.  IMS. 

IndudM  ■or  Injury  that  required  isiifiesliiiMl 

inediesl  care  or  reeulted  in  ooe-haU  day  or  more 

time  lost  from  usual  aetMtlee. 

"I'm  gaining  some  strength  bock  in  my 
hand,  but  it's  slow,"  said  Thilgea,  30,  who  is 
married  and  the  father  of  a  young  aoo.  "I 
atill  cant  dreas  myself  or  go  to  the  bath- 
room by  myself.  It'a  very  bard  to  pick  any- 
thing up.  I  cant  pick  up  a  newmaper  or  a 
can  of  beer. 

"It'a  been  tough.  Tve  had  to  aell  all  my 
hoga.  I  Juat  couldnt  take  care  of  them.  And 
I  havent  been  able  to  do  any  field  work  yet 
My  family  and  trienda  have  bdped  with 
that 

"I'm  not  going  to  give  it  up.  I'm  going  to 
try  to  help  with  the  field  work  thia  fall.  U  I 
cant  do  that.  111  try  next  Q>rln(.  And  if 
that  doeant  worii.  I'll  try  the  next  year. 

"rve  kept  a  pretty  good  attitude.  I  try  to 
keep  smiling.  But  some  days  it's  harder  than 
others.  I  Just  thank  Ood  for  letting  me  live, 
for  giving  me  me  band  to  work  with." 

Traditionally,  moat  efforts  to  solve  the 
farm  accident  problem  have  been  voluntary, 
through  groups  like  the  Coopoative  Exten- 
sive Service  (a  Joint  program  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  land- 
grant  colleges),  the  National  Safety  CouncU. 
Farm  Bureau  aafety  committees  and  the 
like.  But  some  in  the  field  question  whether 
that  approach  is  doing  much  to  reduce  farm 
accidents. 

"I  think  the  facts  speak  for  themselves," 
aald  Erisman  from  Illinois.  "If  we've  had  a 
system  for  50  years  baaed  on  voluntary 
aafety.  and  that  aystem  has  racked  up  the 
death  and  Injury  rates  we  see  today,  at  what 
point  do  you  say,  'Hey.  this  isnt  enough?' 

"I  think  that  volunteerism  by  itself,  does 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem." 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  con- 
aidered  "the  moat  effective  informal  adult 
educational  delivery  ayatem  in  rural  Amer- 
ica." actually  reachea  "too  few  farmers  too 
seldom."  Murphy  wrote.  "Too  many  [farm- 
ers] choose  to  ignore  Extension,"  he  said. 
"Its  programs  caimot  compare  to  those  of 
an  induatry  tbat  man«1at»a  aafety  programa 
[and]  Inapeetlona." 

But  Donald  Jensen,  a  retired  farm  aafety 
qwdaliat  from  Wiaconain.  wrote  in  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Coundl'a  "Farm  Safety 
Review"  thia  aummer  that.  "Strong  volun- 
tary farm  safety  programs  are  a  "must'  [be- 
cause] in  many  states,  approxloiately  90 
percent  of  the  accidents  involve  members  of 
farm  families  not  covered  by  aafety  regula- 
tions." 

Tlie  voluntary  approach  also  applies  to 
safety  of  farm  machinery.  Unlike  automo- 
bilea,  farm  equlmient  la  not  aubject  to  fed- 
eral aafety  rulea.  Tnatead,  it  la  manufactured 
according  to  volimtary  standards  developed 
by  a  professional  organlMtion.  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers. 

Many  of  the  group's  mem))ers  come  tram 
the  farm  equipment  industry,  an  arrange- 
ment that  has  caiised  concern  for  some. 
"It's  a  lltUe  bit  like  aaklnc  the  fox  to  guard 
the  henhouse,"  aald  one  apwiallat.  "The 
manufacturers  themselves  are.  in  a  majority 
of  the  caaea.  designing  and  developing  the 
atandarda. 

"And  there  la  no  real  compunction  for  a 
company  to  follow  the  starKiards.  And  we 
have  a  lot  of  [smaller]  manufacturers  who 
frankly  don't." 
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There  are  many  defenders  of  tbe  vcrtun- 
tary  system.  One  of  them  is  James  Amdt. 
manager  of  product  safety  for  Deere  and 
Co.  In  Moline.  m.  "TUe  a  look  at  fataUtica 
from  tractor  overturns,  whldi  the  industry 
has  been  so  critidMd  for."  be  aald. 

"In  1969.  there  were  600  auch  fatalltier  In 
1970.  tbe  [aodety]  aet  a  goal  of  reducing 
farm  equipment  fatalities  by  50  percent  By 
1963.  the  number  of  fatalities  from  tractor 
overturns  was  down  to  186. 

"And  tbis  was  done  with  no  controls,  no 
government  edicts.  It  was  strictly  a  volun- 
tary effort  I  think  we've  done  a  dam  good 
Job." 

According  to  the  National  Safety  Council, 
tractors  are  invohred  in  33  percent  of  aU 
farm  fatalities.  Tbe  figure  Junws  to  71  per- 
cent when  farm  madiinery.  trucks  and 
other  vehicles  are  toduded  with  tractOTs. 

Many  say  dianges  in  farm  madiinery 
have  come  too  sknriy.  "farm  equipment  is 
safer  today  than  it  was  10  or  30  years  ago, 
but  tbe  changes  have  been  gradual."  said 
ISITs  wnilams. 

But  said  Arndt  "You  Just  cant  make 
changes  abruptly.  They've  got  to  be  phased 
iiL  They^e  got  to  be  compatible  with  older 
equipment" 

Older  equipment  can  be  a  problem.  "In- 
duatry has  almost  done  too  good  of  a  Job  de- 
signing iU  equipment."  said  Baker.  "They 
dldnt  build  oboolesoenoe  into  it  We've  got  a 
.at  of  older  equipment  still  around.  And  It's 
not  as  safe.  It  may  not  have  the  right  con- 
trols. It  may  not  have  aU  tbe  guards." 

Farm  equipment  is  often  more  dangerous 
than  industrial  equipment  Wardle  said. 
"There  are  always  parts  tbat  are  not  ahleld- 
ed.  Or  there  mitfit  be  a  shield,  but  it  can  be 
removed  aiMl  tbe  ma^-titrx  vm  atOl  run."  be 
said.  "In  many  factorlea.  if  you  remove  a 
shield,  the  machine  wont  operate.  Or  if  you 
put  your  hand  In  between  some  moving 
parts,  tbe  machine  wHl  stop  rl^t  now." 

Thomas  Berdo  was  wocklnc  in  a  com  liln 
on  his  coualn'a  farm  aoutb  of  Waablngton 
when  his  foot  slipped  into  an  auger.  Tbat 
shouldnt  have  happened.  Moat  augers  are 
shielded  by  protective  guards.  This  auger, 
which  was  new,  wasn't 

"The  machine  waa  puDlng  at  my  leg,"  re- 
called Berdo.  39.  "Luckily,  I  waa  able  to  get 
it  out  Then.  I  looked  down  at  my  leg.  which 
la  aomething  I  abouldnt  have  done.  The 
auger  bad  taken  off  tbe  flrat  two  to  three 
inchea  of  my  boot" 

Miaaing  hia  big  toe.  Berdo  cUmbed  30  feet 
up  a  ladder  to  get  out  of  tbe  Mn.  ritoin«w«i 
back  down  once  be  waa  outalde.  abut  off  tbe 
auger,  hobbled  100  yards  to  tbe  farmhouse, 
told  a  baby  sitter  to  call  on  ambulance  and 
then  laid  down  in  tbe  yard.  "That's  when 
the  pain  really  started."  be  sakL 

His  advice  to  other  farmers  in  auger  aod- 
denta: aue  tbe  company.  Many  farmers  have 
done  tbat  altbougb  Berdo  didnt. 

In  fact  so  many  lawsulta  have  aprouted  in 
recent  years  tbat  some  sperisllsts  say  the 
legal  system  has  become  one  of  the  best 
mechanisms  to  make  farm  equipment  safer. 

"When  you  can  put  tbis  kind  of  economic 
pressure  on  the  induatry.  that's  what  will 
bring  changes,"  said  Wardle.  who  has  testi- 
fied in  more  than  300  larm-related  lawsuits. 

But  tbe  lawsuits  may  inhlbtt  change,  too. 
"Utlgatlon  makes  it  very  diffknlt  if  you're  a 
researcher."  said  Knapp.  "You  know  tbat 
you're  going  to  be  put  on  tbe  spot  and  asked 
what  your  opinions  are. 

"And  If  you  start  going  to  farmers  to  in- 
vestigate acddents.  you're  very  Ukdy  to  be 
asked  who  you  represent  You're  very  likely 
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to  hear  whst  nmeoDe  iranta  you  to  hear, 
not  necBMtrily  what  really  happened." 

The  reMareh  ii  alao  an  tame  for  industry. 
"The  product  UabOlty  lawault  baa  become 
such  a  great  conoem  that  manufactureiv 
are  very,  very  careful  about  what  gets  into 
print,  to  make  sure  it  serves  their  defensive 
purposes."  said  one  spedalist. 

"We  all  need  to  work  together."  said 
Wardle.  "Vm  not  saying  that  any  one  seg- 
ment is  the  cause  of  farm  accidents.  They 
all  contribute— the  manufacturers,  the  deal- 
ers, the  dealgners,  the  fanners." 

And  there's  one  other  element:  children. 
"Just  last  year,  we  had  a  tractor  turn  over 
with  a  young  man  on  it."  said  Baker.  "He 
was  paralysed  from  the  waist  down."  The 
tractor  was  40  years  old.  The  boy  was  16. 

"Protecting  children  is  agriculture's  single 
biggest  safety  problem."  wrote  Murphy  in 
"Professional  Safety."  Agriculture  is  the 
only  major  Industry  In  which  young  people 
regularly  work  in  hsaardous  environments 
and  operate  dangerous  equipment. 

"ChOdren  reared  on  the  farm  have  the 
entire  farmstead  as  a  playground.  Idle  ma- 
chinery is  used  ss  a  huge  play  toy  to  climb 
on  or  to  hide  in.  Many  farm  children  receive 
their  first  tractor  ride  sitting  between  the 
legs  of  Dad  or  Orandpa.  looking  through 
the  steering  wheeL 

"By  the  time  they  are  ready  to  enter 
school,  children  can  guide  the  tractor  down 
the  road  and  more  the  gas  throttle  up  and 
down.  At  14.  chores  requiring  a  tractor  and 
some  field  work  are  common." 

Preston.  Iowa  (July  99. 1983):  Three-year- 
old  Nicholas  Marvin  was  in  serious  condi- 
tl<m  at  University  Hospital  Tuesday  after 
his  leg  was  severed  in  an  auger  accident. 

Durango,  Iowa  (Oct  17.  1983):  A  15-year- 
old  Durango  youth,  Charles  Kueter,  wss 
killed  Sunday  when  the  tractor  he  was  driv- 
ing overturned  in  a  ditch  near  the  Kueter 
farm. 

Luxemburg.  Iowa  (Nov.  8.  1983):  Peter 
Wheeler.  2.  was  killed  when  he  fell  from  a 
tractor  M<niday  and  was  run  over  by  an  at- 
tachment. 

Fsm  Hbalxh  Wobs  Oaow,  Bur  Lrtu 

BKnroDom 

(By  Tom  Knudson) 

America's  largest  and  most  productive 
business— sgricuJture— is  slowly  getting  sick, 
snd  government  is  doing  little  to  make 
farmers  welL 

"Unless  something  is  done  soon,  a  very 
valuable  resource— the  American  farmer— is 
going  to  be  in  trouble,"  said  David  Baker,  a 
farm  safety  qjedallst  at  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Trouble  already  is  at  the  door.  Just  last 
year,  farming  surpassed  mining  as  the  na- 
tion's most  dangerous  Job,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Fifty-five  of  every 
100.000  farmers  died  in  on-the-job  accidents 
In  1983,  five  times  the  national  average.  The 
cost  of  farm  aoddenta  to  the  economy  was 
more  than  $5  billion. 

That's  Just  the  beginning.  The  council's 
figures  do  not  measure  the  more  insidious 
health  threate  now  afflicting  agriculture. 
Those  hazards,  which  scientists  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  document.  Include  leukemia  and 
other  cancers,  hearing  loss,  stress,  farmer's 
lung,  hog  lung  and  other  maladies. 

The  farmer's  mounting  health  woes— an 
offshoot  of  the  industrial  revolution  on  the 
farm— have  received  only  scant  attention 
from  state  and  federal  agencies,  health 
officials  and  the  public  The  few  programs 
that  do  exist  to  help  farmers  are  uncoordi- 
nated, underfinanced  and  generally  have  ac- 
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complished  little  to  deal  with  the  growing 
tollol  sickness  and  aoddente  on  the  farm. 

"Tnere  are  no  preventive  programs  to  deal 
with  I  these  occupational  problems."  said 
Univfraity  of  Iowa  associate  professor 
Kellfl|r  Donham  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Comdiittee  of  Congress  last  year.  "There- 
fore, they  may  be  expected  to  continue  and 
their  economic  significance  is  Ukely  to  in- 
crease." 

DoQham  told  the  lawmakers.  "An  effec- 
tive pnxmn  to  protect  the  farmer  has 
failed  between  the  cracks  of  various  federal 
and  itate  agencies."  Here  are  some  exam- 
ples: 

Th«  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
minlatration.  which  is  charged  with  protect- 
ing t^e  health  of  America's  workers,  never 
sets  foot  on  moat  farms. 

Th<  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USIM),  the  farmer's  traditional  ally,  luge- 
ly  ha  ignored  farm  health  problems.  Its 
safety  program  is  short  on  money,  manpow- 
er anf  training. 

Larfte  federal  research  agencies,  such  as 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safet^  and  Health,  often  overlook  farmers 
becaike  they  have  leas  political  clout  than 
other  worker  groups. 

So  Uittle  information  is  gathered  about 
farm  health  and  safety  by  government 
agezules  that  scientists  still  don't  know  the 
scope  of  many  problems. 

The  deteriorating  health  on  the  farm  has 
prom|>ted  a  call  for  stronger  medicine.  The 
thertu>y  would  include  a  heavy  dose  of  re- 
search, better  training  for  rural  physicians 
and  safety  spedallsts,  the  creation  of  a 
farm-health  lobbying  group  and  the  devel- 
opmeiit  of  a  national  health  and  safety 
policy  for  agriculture. 

One  of  the  loudest  cries  is  for  more  re- 
search. "Agriculture  is  really  the  last  fron- 
tier fbr  occupational  safety  and  health  re- 
search." said  James  Merchant,  director  of 
the  Ublversity  of  Iowa's  Institute  of  Agricul- 
tural Medicine.  "There's  been  a  real  lack  of 
infoimatlon  about  the  problem." 

Bug  for  now.  the  important  questions 
remafei  unanswered.  Does  breathing  hog 
dust  and  manure  gas  lead  to  permanent 
limg  damage?  What  are  the  most  common 
caused  of  farm  accidents?  How  wldeq>read  is 
farm^s  lung  disease?  Do  pesticides  trigger 
such  ^»ncers  as  leukemia  and  lymphoma  in 
farmSrs? 

"There  chemicals  kill  birds  and  every- 
thing! else.  Why  wouldn't  they  be  bard  on 
humans,  too?"  aaked  Kathryn  Dawes  of 
Adel. 

Last  year,  her  husband,  Harold  a  farmer, 
died  of  lymphoma.  He  was  63  "He  always 
felt  Us  sickness  came  from  the  chemicals." 
she  said.  "And  I  thought  It  was  connected, 
too." 

Sci«ntlsts  haven't  had  much  luck  squeal- 
ing aoney  from  federal  agencies  for  farm 
health  research.  They  say  farmers,  with  less 
than  p  percent  of  the  population,  wiU  never 
rivet  Ithe  attention  of  Congreas.  As  one  ad- 
entisi  put  it:  "The  wheel  that  squeaks  the 
loud«t  gete  the  grease." 

"Farmers  aren't  very  well  known  to  the 
scientific  community  and  the  funding  agen- 
cies," said  Keith  Long,  former  director  of 
the  U  of  I'a  Institute  of  Agricultural  Medi- 
cine. "And  their  population  isnt  large.  So 
it's  much  more  difficult  to  get  funds  to 
study  their  problems." 

health  research,  said  Donham. 
rt  been  a  likely  funded  item  because 
ther^  Is  no  consolidated  group  in  agriculture 
to  dibw  attention  to  these  laaues.  Moat  re- 
searcii  is  awarded  to  occupational  groups 
that  have  political  clout." 
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There's  another  problem.  UntU  scientists 
can  document  a  health  threat,  the  govern- 
ment Isn't  likely  to  tfpeoA  money  on  it,  and 
farm  health  researchers  don't  have  the 
money  to  document  the  problems. 

It's  like  ttie  old  story  of  the  kid  who  gets 
out  of  school  and  cant  get  a  Job  because  he 
doesn't  haye  experience."  said  Long,  "and 
he  can't  iet  the  experience  because  he 
doesnt  hav  e  a  Job." 

Some  work  is  being  done.  For  example. 
Merchant  i  eceived  a  146.000  grant  in  1983  to 
study  the  I  ae  of  reQ>irators  among  farmers. 
Donham  U  working  on  a  $21,763  project 
with  the  American  Lung  Association  on 
farm  req>iiktory  problems. 

But  man^  Important  areas  are  not  being 
studied  match.  For  example,  there's  hog 
lung,  an  aliment  that  strikes  many  swine 
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workers.  In  1983,  University  of 
lers  submitted  a  grant  prcqwaal 
to  study  air  quality  inside  con- 
its.  The  grant  was  turned  down, 
we've  ever  had  any  funding 
lA.   "   Donham  said.   "The 
percent  production-oriented, 
tatlon.  Health  is  not. 
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confinement  building, 
ever  got  ria  of  it  all." 

Cook's  G|t>blem  turned  critical  in  1980 
when  he  #as  exposed  to  deadly  hydrogen 
sulfide  gas  While  working  in  a  manure  pit  at 
a  hog  confinement  unit.  "I  had  edema  of 
the  lungs."!  be  "^^  "^inA  shortly  after  that, 
my  capillanes  broke  down  and  fluid  was 
leaking  inta  the  tissues  of  my  body. 

"At  the  t|OQ>ltal,  the  doctors  told  my  folks 
that  they  fidn't  expect  me  to  make  it.  I'm 
lucky,  because  a  lot  of  people  die  from  it." 

Cook's  otdeal  shadows  him  today.  It  has 
ravaged  his  eyesight  and  hearing  and  dam- 
aged his  tup.  The  gas  was  only  partly  to 
blame.  An  mfectlon  he  picked  up  at  the  hoa- 
pital  alao  md  aerious  harm.  For  hia  miaery, ' 
Cook  received  a  worker's  compensation  pay- 
ment of  $118,000. 

Then  he  sued  the  companies  that  supplied 
equipment  I  and  buUding  materials  for  the 
conflnemrat  imit  for  $1.6  million.  That  was 
in  1983.  The  case  waa  settled  out  of  court 
Just  three  ireeks  ago.  "We  can't  disdoae  the 
exact  aettlknent,"  said  his  lawyer.  Randy 
Hefner.  '"But  hell  be  receiving  monthly 
benefits  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  plus  periodic 
lump-sum  fayments." 

Cook,  noitr  a  salesman  for  a  Des  Moines 
medical  supply  firm,  is  concerned  about 
other  confftiement  workers.  "There  needs  to 
be  more  research,  especially  on  the  long- 
term  respiratory  problems,"  he  said.  The 
hydrogen jilflde— that's  scary,  but  it's  more 
isolated.  Tpe  duat  is  something  that  every- 
body who  works  in  those  unite  is  going  to 
encounter.f 

The  USI^A  is  Just  beginning  to  address 
farmers'  htalth  problems,  but  money  still  is 
short  "This  is  an  area  that  we're  going  to 
be  moving  Into.  We're  going  to  be  hitting  It 
a  lot  heavier,"  said  Rollln  Schnleder,  who 
dlrecte  th4  agency's  national  farm  safety 
program  fifim  an  office  in  Lincoln,  Neb. 

"Our  reaearch  arm— the  agricultural  re- 
search sennce— has  really  been  hit  on  fund- 
ing the  las|  five  or  six  years,"  he  said.  "And 
the  trend  l^s  been  more  toward  funding  soil 
conservatldn  work. 

"We  kno  ra  that  woik  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  farm  health  area.  But  the  grante  Just 
have  not  b#en  there." 

Tradltloz  ally,  Schnleder's  program  has  fo- 
cused on  Bkfety— how  to  make  tractors  less 


dangerous,  how  to  keep  ladders  from  slip- 
ping and  the  like.  Each  stete  has  been 
awarded  $20,000  yearly  to  help  support  a 
farm  safety  specialist  In  Its  extension  serv- 
ice. Iowa's  extension  safety  specialist  is 
David  Williams  at  Iowa  Stete  Univmity  in 
Ames. 

Since  the  program  expanded  to  all  50 
atetea  in  1975.  the  $20,000  grante  have  not 
Increaaed  and  Ite  overall  budget  has  re- 
mained at  $1,020,000. 

"We  need  to  at  least  double,  and  maybe 
triple,  the  commltmente  we're  making  to 
the  extension  programs  In  the  states,"  said 
Baker.  Schnleder  agreed:  "Tliree  million 
would  be  a  lot  more  realistic.  It  would  give 
us  a  much  better  program." 

Extension's  efforte  today  "are  very 
meager  in  comparison  to  other  industries," 
said  Dennis  Murphy,  a  farm  safety  special- 
ist at  Pennsylvania  Stete  University.  "You 
have  haslrally  one  person  trying  to  deal 
with  an  entire  stete." 

Many  are  not  trained  for  the  Job.  "If 
someone  wished  to  evaluate  the  field  thor- 
oughly, he  would  find  that  only  a  handful 
of  the  50  extension  spedallste  are  trained  as 
certified  safety  professionals,"  said  Gary 
Erisman.  a  former  extension  safety  special- 
ist in  Florida  who  now  farms  in  Illinois. 

"Somewhere  along  the  line,  someone  has 
gotten  agricultural  engineering  and  safety 
confused."  he  said.  "They  think  that  if  one 
is  an  ag  engineer,  you're  automatically  a 
safety  specialist.  And  that  Is  not  true." 

Farming's  safety  and  health  problems 
have  caused  some  to  question  whether  the 
extension's  program  Is  getting  the  Job  done. 
The  ufety  program  "is  a  voluntary  educa- 
tional service  that  farm  petHDle  may  choose 
to  ignore."  Murphy  wrote  in  an  article.  And 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  too  many  do  choose 
to  Ignore  it. 

Said  Baker  "Voluntarism  is  an  important 
concept  but  I'm  not  sure  it's  the  ultimate 
answer.  It's  hard  to  keep  people  motivated." 

Schnleder  thinks  otherwise.  "We  could  go 
the  route  of  West  Oermany,"  he  said.  "They 
have  160  Inspectors  for  an  area  the  size  of 
Nebraska.  And  we  have  only  one  person 
here,  that  being  me. 

"Tet  when  you  look  at  Germany's  acci- 
dent statistics,  we're  doing  as  good  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  ss  they  are  with  their  inspec- 
tors. Extension  runs  on  voluntarism.  This  is 
the  route  we  have  to  follow." 

Kendell  Dlckman  of  C^oon  Ri4>ids  was 
nearly  killed  last  year  in  a  farm  accident. 
His  coat  got  wrapped  up  in  a  spinning  power 
take-off  shaft  on  a  tractor.  The  shaft  had 
no  protective  shield. 

"I  was  trying  everything  I  could  to  rip  my 
coat  off  but  the  shaft  had  a  hold  of  me," 
said  Didonan,  then  a  hired  hand  on  a  large 
farm.  "It  pulled  me  down  and  flipped  me 
over  so  hard  that  my  Jaw  split  in  half. 

"My  head  hit  so  hard  that  I  was  Just 
stunned.  I  dldnt  know  what  was  going  to 
happen  next" 

Fortunately  for  Dickman,  a  co-worker  ar- 
rived and  shut  the  machine  off.  "Even  two 
seconds  more  and  I  could  have  been  killed." 
he  said. 

The  accident  happened  on  March  29,  1983, 
but  Dicknuui  still  is  recovering.  "I'm  Just 
now  getting  the  feeling  back  in  my  lip  and 
bottom  teeth."  he  said.  "My  arm  was  messed 
up,  too.  It's  still  kind  of  deformed.  It  has  a 
dip  in  it" 

Most  power  take-off  shafte  are  shielded, 
but  this  one  wasn't.  "It  was  probably  15 
years  old,  and  I  don't  think  It  had  ever  had 
a  shield  on  it,"  said  Dickman,  24. 

"But  you  know,  right  after  it  happened 
they  came  out  and  put  one  on  it  .  .  .  They 
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had  one  on  there  within  half  an  hour  after 
the  accident" 

The  safety  and  health  standards  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
(OSHA)  have  almost  no  role  in  agriculture, 
and  that's  Just  the  way  most  farmers  want 
it  Consider  the  position  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federaticm:  "We  continue  to 
favor  repeal  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act." 

Some  wonder  if  that  attitude  is  too  oosUy. 
"We  continue  to  have  aoddente  in  agricul- 
ture and  perhaps  OSHA  is  just  another 
piece  In  the  puaale  that  could  be  used  to 
apply  the  brakes  to  our  aoddent  rate."  said 
ciary  Downey,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm 
Safety  Council. 

"I  think  that  if  OSHA  standards  were  ap- 
plied from  a  practical  standpoint  and  draft- 
ed by  people  familiar  with  agriculture,  the 
agency  could  have  a  role  in  farming,"  said 
Downey,  engineering  director  at  the  Orin- 
nell  Mutual  Reinsurance  Co. 

Farming's  opposition  to  OSHA  helped 
shackle  the  agracy  in  1977  when  lawmakers 
prohibited  it  from  regulating  farms  with  10 
or  fewer  employeea.  Ironically,  such  farms 
are  the  most  dangerous. 

"OSHA's  limited  efforte  in  agricultural 
safety  are  not  aimed  where  they  are  needed 
most  namely  the  smaller  farm  operations 
where  the  majority  of  fatal  farm  work  aod- 
dente occur,"  wrote  Murphy  in  "Profeaaion- 
al  Safety"  magazine. 

The  Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  a  Nebraska- 
based  farm  group,  said  the  OSHA  rule, 
"which  concentrates  on  the  number  of  em- 
ployees rather  than  the  health  risks  of  farm 
technology,  misses  the  mark." 

Nationally,  about  95  percent  of  all  farms 
are  exempt  from  OSHA  coverage.  Murphy 
reported.  In  Iowa,  only  7,500  of  Uie  state's 
152,700  farmers  and  farm  hands  are  cov- 
ered, according  to  the  Iowa  Bureau's  of 
Labor. 

Any  attonpt  to  reintroduce  oeSLA  to  agri- 
cultiuT  would  draw  howls  of  protest  As 
Murphy  wrote:  "Old  time  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence and  resilience  are  alive  and  well  in 
rural  America.  .  .  .  There  is  something  very 
un-American  about  the  government  coming 
on  a  farmer's  property  to  tell  him  how  to  go 
about  his  business." 

OSHA  itself  hasn't  helped  the  situaUon. 
After  It  was  created  in  1070,  the  agency 
drafted  a  bushel  of  farm-related  rules  and 
regulatlona,  many  of  which  were  viewed  as 
trivial.  Farmers  were  warned  about  every- 
thing from  rickety  ladders  to  slippery  cow 
manure.  And  OSHA  waa  nearly  iMighed  out 
of  the  Com  Belt 

That  attitude  atill  exiate  today,  but  aome 
say  it's  time  for  a  change.  "There  Is  a  need 
to  move  to  a  new  level  where  cooperation, 
rather  than  conflict  will  be  the  predomi- 
nant mood."  wrote  Donald  Pederaen  in  the 
Agricultrual  Law  JoumaL 

"No  doubt  the  kind  of  regulation  that  is 
being  attempted  can  serve  to  advance  the 
cause  of  safety  and  health  if  taken  seriously 
by  farm  operators  and  their  employees." 
said  Pederaen.  a  profeaaor  at  Capital  Univer- 
sity Law  School  in  Ohio. 

Donham  suggested  something  similar  at  a 
Farm  Bureau  meeting  earlier  this  year. 
"Through  leadership  from  the  industry, 
stressing  the  uniqueness  of  agriculture, 
[OSHA's]  regulative  format  can  possibly  be 
modified  to  "^p**f(«<—  education,  research 
and  consultetion,"  he  said. 

OSHA  could  help  with  one  other  thing:  in- 
formation. The  agency  oollecte  health  and 
safety  stetlstlcs  from  industry,  but  none 
from  the  95  percent  of  farma  with  10  or 
fewer  employees. 
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That  "leaves  [sdentiste]  with  insufficient 
Information  to  analyse  emerging  health 
t>roblems  of  new  technology,"  reported  the 
Center  for  Rural  Affairs.  "This  is  unfortu- 
nate for  farmers  and  workers  alike." 

What  little  information  existe  in  Iowa  In- 
dicates that  the  farmer's  health  and  safety 
are  worsening.  On  the  1,400  larger  farms 
where  statistics  are  gathererd  (those  with 
more  than  10  employees),  the  number  of 
fatal  and  non-fatal  aoddente  and  work-relat- 
ed illnesses  Jumped  from  293  in  1979  to  840 
in  1982. 

The  overall  picture  is  almost  certainly 
much  worse.  Those  1,400  farms  are  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  117,000  farms  in  Iowa.  The 
most  extensive  dangers— which  still  are  of fi- 
dally  unrecorded— occur  on  the  family 
farms. 

"The  ones  who  are  being  wiped  out  are 
the  family  farmers,"  said  John  Patrtmanas 
of  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  I^bor,  which  gathers 
information  for  OSHA.  "But  OSHA  doesnt 
take  them  into  consideration  because  the 
law  doesn't  cover  them." 

"The  end  result  of  Inadequate  data,  poor 
public  information  and  fragmented  regula- 
tory authority  is  injury,  disability  and  possi- 
bly death  for  farmers  and  farmworkers."  re- 
ported the  Onter  for  Rural  Affairs. 

Safety  and  health  spedallste  believe  a  so- 
lution is  remote  and  the  outlook  gloomy. 

"I'd  love  to  work  myself  out  of  a  Job,"  said 
Baker  in  Missouri.  "But  I  dont  think  I'm 
going  to.  Not  in  my  lifetime." 

"We  know  that  progress  is  not  being 
made,"  said  Williams  at  ISU.  "But  we  dont 
know  why." 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  have  any  solutions  at 
aU."  said  Downey  at  OrinneU  MutuaL  "I 
wish  I  did.  I  wish  someone  did." 

[A  Register  Editorial] 

DUTB  OH  THX  FaiM 

Farming  has  become  America's  most  has- 
ardous  occupation.  That  is  only  one  of  the 
startling  findings  of  our  reporter  Tom 
Knudson,  who  examined  the  health  and 
safety  hazards  of  agriculture  in  a  recent 
series  of  artides  in  The  Register. 

Farming  won  ite  new  dubious  distinction 
in  1983,  when  it  surpassed  mining  as  the 
most  dangerous  Job.  The  fatal-acddent  rate 
in  farm  work  is  five  times  the  average  for  all 
VS.  Industry,  and  the  rate  of  disabling  acd- 
dente  ia  more  than  three  timea  the  average, 
according  to  National  Safety  Council  statis- 
tics. 

Working— often  alone—around  machinery 
and  livestock,  fsrmers  have  faced  safety 
haxards  for  decades.  But  the  aoddent  rate 
in  farming  is  rising,  while  it  is  falling  in  all 
other  major  U.S.  industries. 

Moreover,  a  whole  new  generation  of 
health  hazards  is  emerging  amid  the  revolu- 
tion of  agricultural  technology,  particularly 
the  Indoor  raising  of  livestock. 

A  serious  new  health  hazard  known  as 
"hog  lung"  is  one  of  the  bsrproducte  of  the 
modem  system  of  raising  hogs  in  confine- 
ment buildings,  which  often  contain  a 
witch's  brew  of  dust  packed  with  fecal 
matter,  poisonous  gas,  animal  dander  and 
toxic  bacteria. 

Researchers  now  are  discovering  that  Mid- 
western farmers  have  higAer-than-normal 
chances  of  dying  of  leukemia  snd  certain 
other  cancers.  The  cause  is  uncertain,  but 
some  experte  fear  that  the  unusual  Ind- 
dence  of  leukemia  in  major  corn-producing 
stetes  suggeste  a  possible  link  to  use  of 
modem  pestlddes. 
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The  f&nn-health  crisis,  staggering  in  its 
economic  cost  and  human  p*ln  and  suffer- 
ing, is  going  largely  ignored.  "OocupaUonal 
health  in  agriculture  is  a  serious  problem 
that  is  largely  unrecogniaed  by  most  of  the 
public  and  private  sector."  Kelley  Oonham. 
associate  professor  at  the  Unftrersity  of 
Iowa,  testifled  in  Congress  last  year. 

"There's  been  precious  little  research 
done  in  this  area."  adds  Dr.  James  Mer- 
chant, director  of  the  U  of  I  Institute  of  Ag- 
ricultural Medicine.  "We're  making  some 
progress,  but  we've  got  a  long  ways  to  go. 
Overall,  agriculture  still  geU  left  by  the 
wayside." 

It's  time  to  end  this  malign  neglect.  Iowa, 
and  Iowa's  poUtical  leaders,  should  take  the 
lead  in  a  concerted  new  effort  to  examine 
health  and  safety  hazards  cm  the  fann  and 
to  search  for  remedies.  This  should  be  a 
high  priority  for  all  members  of  Iowa's  con- 
gressional delegation. 

More  research  funds  are  needed  to  ex- 
plore farming's  emerging  new  hasards.  Iowa 
has  two  outstanding  institutions,  the  U  of  I 
and  Iowa  State  University,  which  should  be 
leading  the  way  aa  research  in  this  area. 
Iowa's  agribusiness  corporations  have  much 
at  stake  in  the  future  health  of  farmers,  and 
a  duty  to  contribute  to  a  new  push  for  safer 
working  conditions. 

Pluming  is  supposed  to  be  a  good  life.  It 
should  never  accept  its  dark  new  image  as 
the  most  dangerous  Job  in  America.* 


WILL  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
PLEASE  STAND  UP 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OPmCWTOKK 
»  THI  HOUSX  or  BZPRSSIirTATIVIS 

Thunday.  June  13. 19SS 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  Attorney  General  announced 
that  the  administration  will  ask  for  a 
flscal  year  liM5  supplemental  budget 
appropriation  of  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion and  over  2.000  investigators,  attor- 
neys, and  support  personnel  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government-wide 
resources  devoted  to  drug  enforcement 
and  crime  controL  And  whUe  I  am 
pleased  with  action  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  admire  his  political  cour- 
age In  willing  to  bust  the  budget  and 
request  sorely  needed  resources  for 
our  Federal  drug  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  only  question  I  have  is.  what 
took  you  so  long? 

Is  this  same  Attorney  General  who 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  told  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
that  we  are  winning  the  war  on  drugs 
and  that  he  was  tired  of  hearing  loose 
talk  to  the  contrary.  Is  this  the  same 
Attorney  General  who  told  me  only  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  our  Nation's  drug  problem 
firmly  in  hand?  Has  the  Attorney 
General  been  forced  to  recognize  what 
all  of  us  have  known  all  along,  that  we 
are  losing  this  war  and  losing  it  badly. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  finally  begun  to  rec- 
ognise the  severity  of  the  drug  abuse 
and  drug  trafficking  situation  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  a  successful 
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effort  to  combat  drug  abuse 
a  significant  dedication  of  re- 
I  would  also  like  to  believe 
le  administration  wlU  also  now 
and  support  the  need  for  ad- 
resources  at  the  State  and 
local  level  for  drug  law  enforcement 
and  dhig  abuse  treatment  and  preven- 
tion Activities  as  I  have  proposed  in 
HJFl.i26. 

Mr  JSpeaker.  our  Nation  is  caught  in 
a  drag  abuse  epidemic— a  public 
healtn  crisis  of  major  proportions.  Co- 
caine use  is  at  record  high  levels, 
heroin  addiction  is  on  the  ixicrtime, 
and  marijuana  use  abounds  nation- 
wide. Most  frightening  is  the  use  of  il- 
licit (rugs  by  our  youth.  A  Washing- 
ton Fist-ABC  News  poU  also  released 
yester^y  reported  that  young  Ameri- 
cans ttre  experimenting  with  drugs  far 
more  than  their  counterparts  did  in 
the  hf  yday  of  the  drug  culture  of  the 
late  IfW's  and  early  1970's. 

I  cotmiend  the  Attorney  General  for 
this  n^w  initiative.  Increased  resources 
for  olir  Federal  drug  enforcement 
agencies  is  something  that  I,  along 
with  i^  coUeagues  on  the  Select  Com- 
mitter on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control 
have  advocated  for  some  time.  I  hope, 
however,  that  this  marks  the  begin- 
ning df  a  comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Progrtm  that  is  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  interested  Members  from 
both  Bouses  of  the  Congress  and  is  re- 
sponsHre  to  our  Nation's  drug  abuse 
problepi  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas.* 


NATGj  REFUSES  ACTION  ON  U.S. 
PROPOSAL  FOR  NEW  NERVE 
GAS  WEAPONS 


faof 


>N.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 
nr  tHX  HOU8X  or  RXPRISXIfTATIVIS 

Thurtday.  June  13. 198S 
•  Mr.lpEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
have  been  informed  about  the  refusal 
of  the  NATO  defense  ministers  In 
their  most  recent  meeting  on  May  22, 
1985  ill  Brussels.  Belgium  to  take  any 
action'  on  a  U.S.  proposal  to  have  our 
NATO  allies  formally  recognize  the 
need  |or  new  nerve  gas  weapons  as  a 
modem  chemical  deterrant.  This  in- 
formalion  and  its  significance  are  Im- 
portant to  the  decision  that  all  Mem- 
bers at  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  liave  to  make  next  week  on 
whether  or  not  to  authorize  the 
DOD'i  request  for  production  of  these 
new  nj^e  gas  weapons. 

NAlto  defense  ministers  were  Judg- 
ing the  UJS.  proposal  for  allied  sup- 
port at  new  nerve  gas  weapons  on  its 
military  merits  and  they  refused  to 
accept  it.  Lord  Carrington.  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  NATO,  said  that  it 
was  f^t  that  chemical  weapons  did  not 
fit  tdito  the  conventional  defense 
frameirork  and  that  the  West  should 
press  lor  a  total  ban  on  such  arms. 
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The  implications  of  this  opposition 
by  the  NATO  defense  ministers  are  se- 
rious because  they  suggest  that  the 
political  opposition  within  NATO  gov- 
ernments would  be  even  stronger  as 
would  thej  general  public  opposition. 
Therefore,!  a  decision  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  begin  production  of  these  new 
weiuwns  wJDuld  Jeopardize  other  coop- 
erative NATO  efforts  which  are  in 
progress,  such  as  nuclear  deployments 
and  improved  conventional  defense  in 
EurtH^e.  Ini  April  of  this  year  our  own 
Supreme  |  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe.  General  Rogers,  characterized 
the  probleii  this  way: 

The  Issue  has  become  too  tough  to  handle. 
I  find  It  is  put  in  the  too  sensitive/too- 
tough-to-haadle  box  and  it  Just  reposes 
there.  | 

It  is  also  [interesting  to  note  that  the 
Presidentiiil  Review  Commission  on 
Chemical  Warfare  made  a  special  trip 
to  Europe  kmd  returned  with  no  com- 
mitments from  any  NATO  government 
to  pre-poation  the  new  nerve  gas 
weapons  o|i  their  soil  or  to  even  sup- 
port a  U.S.  position  to  begin  producing 
the  new  weapons  and  basing  them  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  words  or  the 
Commissiob  chairman,  Ambasndor 
Stoessel.  dkcussion  of  the  subject  with 
European  |  poUtidal  leaders  only 
evoked  sensitivities. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  care- 
fully consider  this  information  and  ask 
themselved  the  question  of  what  possi- 
ble deterrent  value  can  these  new 
nerve  gas  ^ckpodb  have  if  they  cannot 
be  deployed  in  Europe  and  if  our  cur- 
rent chenncal  weapons  deployed  in 
Europe  are  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
these  new  ones  based  in  the  United 
States. 

The  New]  Toiii  Times  article  of  May 
23,  1985  foUows.  Similar  arUdes  with 
conf irminr  Information  also  appeared 
on  that  dai«  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Guardian. 
[From  the  >ew  York  Times.  May  33.  IMS] 

NATO  Cooi  TO  UJS.  PaoaaAM  Poa  Modbui 
CHnacALAaMs 

BaussKLS.  J  May  23  (Reuters).— Defense 
Ministers  oii  the  Atlantic  alliance  agreed 
today  on  a  mxigram  to  improve  nonnudear 
defenses  and  reduce  reliance  on  nuclear 
arms,  but  a>f>ided  a  United  States  proposal 
for  production  of  new  chemical  we^wns. 

The  14  m^iisters  agreed  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  conventional  arms  by  narrowing 
priorities,  iiiproving  long-term  planning 
and  makbig  better  use  of  existing  resources. 

In  a  sign  of  unusual  harmony,  the  meet- 
ing, scheduled  to  last  untU  midday  Thurs- 
day, ended  4'ter  only  two  sessions  totaling 
three  hours. : 

Washington's  space-based  defense  pro- 
gram, known  as  "Star  Wars,"  was  not  on  the 
agenda. 

In  a  communique,  the  ministers  specified 
several  areas  for  special  effort.  Including 
the  need  for  a  common  aircraft  identifica- 
tion system  to  save  the  alliance  from  shoot- 
ing down  its  own  planes,  and  more  aid  to 
the  poorest  allies— Greece,  Portugal  and 
Turkey. 
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Lord  Carrington,  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation, 
said  the  ministers  had  agreed  that  there  was 
"a  poUtical  and  military  need  for  a  renewed 
and  determined  effort  to  Improve  NATO's 
defenses." 

On  the  chemical  weapons,  the  United 
States  had  sought  allied  supiwrt  in  its  effort 
to  persuade  Congress  to  finance  production 
of  new  weapons.  But  in  light  of  coolness  to 
the  idea,  the  United  States  dropped  a  pro- 
posal to  have  the  alllea  formally  recognize 
the  need  for  a  modem  chemical  deterrent. 

Lord  Carrington  said  it  was  felt  that 
chemical  weapons  did  not  fit  into  the  con- 
ventional defense  frameworic  and  that  the 
West  should  press  for  a  total  ban  on  such 
arms. 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
said  he  thought  the  ministers  were  aware  of 
a  need  for  the  United  States  to  destroy  its 
aging  stockpiles  of  chemical  sgmts  in 
Europe  snd  manufacture  new  chemical  mu- 
nitions.* 


GAO  CITES  FAULTS  IN  UA 
CHEMICAL  DEFEOfSES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxmois 

ni  THZ  H01TSE  OP  REPHKSEHTATIVCS 

Thunday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  Members  attention  to  a 
GAO  study  commissioned  by  our  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Dahtk  Fascell.  on 
the  status  of  our  defenses  against 
attack  by  chemical  wei^Mns.  The 
report  highlights  a  number  of  prob- 
lems with  our  current  defense  posture. 
I  commend  this  to  all  Members  atten- 
tion. 
Fascill  RKLXAsn  GAO  Rkpokt  CimG  Da- 

ncimcixs  in  CW  Dipkiisx  Posruaa:  Cau-s 

POB    CW    Dapawsa    iMPaovniKirTs    not 

BiHAST  PaoDucnoa 

Representative  Dante  B.  Fascell  (D-FL). 
Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  released  today  the  results  of  an 
updated  GAO  report  on  U.S.  defensive 
chemical  warfare  capabilities,  citing  numer- 
ous training,  doctrine,  procurement,  cost, 
waste,  and  readiness  deficiencies  in  the  UJS. 
chemical  warfare  defensive  program. 

Chairman  FuceU  said:  "These  deficiencies 
on  the  defensive  side  of  our  chemical  war- 
fare program  are  disturbing,  more  so  be- 
cause they  are  so  longstanding.  Congress 
uncovered  serious  neglect  in  the  chonical 
defense  program  years  ago.  To  correct  that 
problem  we  have  repeatedly  mandated  a 
higher  priority  for  the  defensive  program 
and  increased  its  ftmding  substantially.  The 
message  from  Congress  has  been  clear  if 
the  chemical  warfare  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  as  dangerous  and  real  as  argued 
then  the  first  priority  of  our  chemical  pro- 
gram should  be  the  protection  of  our  troops. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  chemical  warfare, 
a  strong  chemical  defense,  along  with  our 
current  retaliatory  capability,  serves  as  the 
best  deterrent  against  a  Soviet  chemical 
threat.  The  response  by  ttiis  administration 
to  this  message  from  Congress  has  been 
slow,  muddled,  inadequate,  and  disappoint- 
ing. 

Fascell  noted  further  "If  we  are  serious 
about  chemical  warfare  get  the  protective 
work  done  first.  It  has  been  the  national  se- 
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curity  Judgment  of  Congress  for  the  past 
three  years  that  the  first  priority  of  our 
chemical  programs  should  be  the  correction 
of  longstanding  defldeDdes  in  the  XJA. 
chemical  warfare  doctrine,  training,  protec- 
tive equipment,  and  defensive  posture  and 
personneL" 

Recalling  that  Congress  has  rejected  the 
administration's  binary  production  request 
for  the  past  three  years.  Fasoell  said: 

"ProdtucUon  of  new  binary  nerve  gas 
weapons  will  not  improve  our  deterrent  in 
the  face  of  these  serious  defldcndes  in 
chemical  defense.  The  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment keeps  coming  bade  to  Congress  year 
after  year  pushing  only  for  the  new  nerve 
gas  weapons  and  not  adequately  addressing 
these  fundamental  defldendes  in  our  coun- 
try's chemical  defensive  posture  means  that 
Congress'  concerns  regarding  the  safety  of 
our  troops  remains  unfulfilled." 

Some  of  the  OAO  f acU  that  illustrate  de- 
fidoides  in  the  VA  chemical  defense  pro- 
gram iitdude: 

The  defldendes  within  DOD  start  at  the 
top.  Officials  of  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
from  the  Office  of  Program  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  conceded  that  their  onganiia- 
tions  had  not  implemented  any  of  the  four 
recommendations  made  by  the  Defense  Sd- 
enoe  Board  in  IMI  for  specific  actions  that 
the  JCS  and  08D  could  take  with  regazd  to 
chemical  defense. 

Goals  set  for  increasing  chemical  spedal- 
isU  wm  not  be  met.  In  1983  DOD  said  that 
It  would  continue  to  increase  the  number  of 
U.S.  forces  and  units  dedicated  to  chemical 
defense.  The  Army's  goal  was  34,000  chemi- 
cal specialists  by  fiscal  year  1987.  In  three 
years  time  the  Army  has  only  Increased 
from  6,795  to  8,963.  The  Army  must  add 
15,000  to  reach  Its  goals  in  two  years,  more 
than  7  times  the  increase  it  has  been  able  to 
make  in  the  last  three  years. 

Protective  gloves  and  boots  are  highly 
flammable.  The  boots  require  15  minutes  to 
put  on  and  they  can't  be  laced  up  at  night. 

Current  protective  masks  "have  serious 
problems."  Protective  suits  leak  when  wet 
and  cause  heat  stress. 

New  masks  for  helicopter  aircrews  will 
cost  $6,504  each. 

The  requiremoit  to  train  for  six  hours  in 
full  protective  posture  Is  often  simply  not 
followed. 

Local  commanders  set  their  own  training 
and  exercise  priorities  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate and  chemical  training  is  frequently 
left  out. 

There  are  no  combat  vehides  in  the  field 
with  cooling  devices,  leaving  crew  members 
seriously  vulnerable  to  heat  stress. 

There  are  no  combat  vehides  in  the  fidd 
with  overpressure  that  permit  crew  mem- 
bers to  operate  in  a  contaminated  environ- 
ment without  wearing  protective  gear.  Cur- 
rent vehides  have  ventilated  faoepiece  col- 
lective protection  or  none. 

The  evaluation  report  of  a  joint  Navy/ 
Marine  Corps  full-scale  chemical  defense 
training  exercise  for  amphibious  forces 
noted  a  number  of  facts— all  classified— re- 
sulting in  "a  major  recommendation  to  in- 
crease training  in  individual  and  organisa- 
tional CW  defense." 

Chemical  medical  training,  practice,  and 
facilities  in  all  services  are  lacking  and 
almost  non-existent. 

Joint  service  coordination  looks  good  on 
paper  and  In  meetings  but  when  Joint  exer- 
cises are  conducted  and  evaluated  they  are 
Judged  not  combat  ready  In  a  chemical  envi- 
ronment. 

Fascell  commented  further.  "In  fairness, 
some  progress  has  been  made  and  the  GAO 
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findings  indicate  that.  For  example,  even 
with  the  deficiencies  that  have  been  pointed 
out,  a  DOD  study  showed  Uiat  the  Array 
was  now  able  to  sustain  operations  in  a 
rhemifally-contamlnated  environment  for  a 
longer  period  today  than  was  possible  three 
yean  ago.  This  stanply  shows  that  improve- 
ments In  defensive  posture  are  poasible.  By 
protecting  our  troops  and  enhancing  our 
chemical  defense  posture,  we  will  also  l>e 
strengthening  our  chemical  warfare  deter- 
rent"* 


SPIRAZ  SARCO  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.DONRnTER 

OP  psmnTLVAsru 

m  THE  Honss  OP  SBpacsDrrATrvcs 

Thunday,  June  13. 1985 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  House  colleagues  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  ^Irax  Sarco,  Inc.— the  world's 
largest  single  source  for  steam-related 
products,  engineering  and  technology. 

The  Allentown-based  international 
corporation  offers  its  customers  the 
advantage  of  outstanding  technical  as- 
sistance and  a  diverse  product  range 
for  virtually  every  steam,  water,  and 
compressed  air  process  application, 
practically  anywhere  in  the  world  it  is 
needed. 

In  1910.  founder  Clement  H.  Wells, 
left  his  native  England  for  America 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  estab- 
lished his  own  company  named  Sarco. 
Shortly  after  World  War  I.  Mr.  Wells 
arranged  to  have  the  Roller-Smith  Co. 
of  Bethlehem,  PA,  act  as  subcontrac- 
tor in  the  manufacturing  of  expansion 
traps  and  temperature  regtilators. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  1932,  strengthened  his 
ties  with  England  by  forming  Spiraz 
Manufacturing  in  that  country.  Here, 
Mr.  Wells  decided  he  needed  his  own 
manufacturing  plant  to  handle  pro- 
jected demand  for  his  products.  He 
leased  an  abandoned  silk  mill  In  the 
borough  of  Fountain  Hill  near  Bethle- 
hem. Forty-seven  workers  reported  to 
the  new  Sarco  plant  on  September  2. 
1935. 

Sarcotherm  Controls.  Inc.  was  orga- 
nized in  1945  by  Mr.  Wells  to  concen- 
trate on  the  growing  maiitet  for  hot 
water  heating  and  readlant  heat.  The 
plant  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  expanded 
to  keep  pace  with  the  developing  prod- 
uct line. 

In  1952,  Clement  Wells  sold  his  in- 
terest in  the  companies  he  founded  to 
his  managers  in  the  respected  parts  of 
the  world.  In  England,  the  managers 
acquired  both  Spirax  Manufacturing 
and  a  sales  arm,  Sarco  Thermostats,  to 
form  Spirax  Sarco.  Ltd.  In  the  United 
States,  The  Sarco  Co.,  Inc..  operated 
independent  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion. 

In  1957,  Spirax  Sarco,  Ltd.,  pur- 
chased the  export  department  of 
Sarco  Co.,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States, 
forming  Sarco  IntemationaL  Through 
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a  spedaJ  agreement,  Sarco  Interna- 
tional offered  sales  representation  to 
Sarco  Co..  Inc.  in  the  United  States 
and  Spirax  Sarco  Ltd.  in  the  U.K. 

In  1962.  Sarco  Co..  Inc..  consolidated 
its  manufacturing  operations  to  a  new 
facility  in  Allentown.  PA.  And  in  1964. 
when  the  outstanding  stock  of  Sarco. 
Inc..  was  purchased  by  White  Consoli- 
dated Industries  in  Cleveland.  OH.  the 
sales  operations  in  New  York  also  were 
moved  to  the  Allentown  plant. 

Sarco  Co..  Inc.  was  purchased  by 
Spirax  Sarco  Engineering  in  1983.  The 
name  of  Sarco  was  changed  to  Spirax 
Sarco,  Inc.  Spirax  now  leads  the  world 
in  steam  technology,  englnewing,  and 
production  of  steam  related  products. 
Vital  industries  like  Spirax  Sarco.  Inc.. 
are  essential  to  dynamic  economic 
growth  in  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

I  have  personally  toured  this  fine 
Lehigh  Valley  facility  and  was  im- 
pressed by  the  level  of  competence  and 
cooperation  amongst  the  employees. 
As  their  n.S.  Congressman.  I  can  say 
I'm  proud  to  lie  their  Representative 
in  Washington.  DC.* 


[TB 


ON  THE  TAXATION  OP  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OrxCWTOIK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEirTATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  editorial  in  the  Jime  5,  issue  of 
the  Washington  Post.  The  editorial 
strongly  opposes  the  President's  por- 
posal  that  the  first  dollars  of  health 
insurance  be  taxed. 

Although  the  administration's  pro- 
posal takes  an  important  position  by 
preserving  a  number  of  tax  deduc- 
tions, the  decision  to  tax  the  first  $25 
a  month  for  a  family,  or  $10  a  month 
for  individuals,  of  employer-provided 
health  care  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
those  who  can  afford  it  the  least.  In 
addition,  taxing  the  first  dollars  of 
health  care  would  do  nothing  to  help 
check  rising  health  care  costs.  In  fact, 
it  contributes  to  health  care  cost  in- 
creases because  it  allows  the  least  cost- 
effective  high-end  dollars  to  escape 
taxation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
harmful  effects  of  a  taxation  of  health 
insurance. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Waahington  Post,  June  S,  1985] 
Taxoio  Hkalth  Imsuhaiici 

The  administration  had  a  good  idea  and 
let  it  go.  The  tint  version  of  its  tax  simplifi- 
cation plan  last  November  would  have  taxed 
employer-paid  health  Insurance  premiums 
in  a  way  that  was  surprisingly  lucrative  yet 
eminently  fair,  and  might  have  helped  hold 
down  health  care  costs  in  the  bargain.  Now 
comes  the  new  version  of  the  plan,  which 
would  also  tax  Insurance  payments,  but 
much  less  deftly.  It  would  raise  less  money. 


with 
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less  falrl|r,  and  without  the  good  effect  on 
costs. 

Employer-paid  health  insurance  premi- 
ums are  now  exempt  from  tax,  one  of  a 
number  of  common  fringe  benefits  not 
cotmted  is  Income.  The  value  of  the  exemp- 
tion—Its  cost  to  the  Treasury— is  estimated 
at  >38.3  tillion  tills  flK^I  year.  That  benefit 
wiU  go  ttsproportionately  to  taxpayers  in 
the  midtfe-  and  uppa--inoome  ranges.  It  is 
about  $S!  billion  more  tlian  the  government 
will  spedd  in  the  year  on  Medicaid,  the 
health  ci  re  program  for  the  poor. 

The  ad  ninlstration's  original  plan  was  to 
"cap"  th(  exempt  status  of  health  insurance 
premiums  by  counting  as  income  and  taxing 
employei*  payments  to  the  extent  they  ex- 
ceeded aireed-upon  cutoffs— $70  a  month 
for  singly  persons.  $176  for  families.  This 
was  fair  tn  two  req>eets.  Wages  and  fringe 
benefits  both  are  compensation;  if  one  is 
taxable,  so  should  the  other  be,  so  that 
people  inislmilar  circumstances  are  similarly 
treated,  llie  <xp  also  had  the  virtue  of  tend- 
ing to  fall  most  heavfly  on  people  with 
atwve-avfrage  incomes  because  they  are 
ones  with  above-average  health 
Only  about  30  percent  of  those 
loyer-pald  health  insurance  would 
have  t)eea  affected.  The  proposal  would  nev- 
ertheless jhave  produced  about  $8  billion  for 
the  Treasury  In  fiscal  1988,  and  nearly  $13 
billion  by  fiscal  1990.  Finally,  and  most  dis- 
tinctively, the  cap  was  thought  likely  to 
liave  a  restraining  effect  on  inflation  in  the 
health  care  field  because  it  would  make 
pe(q)le  njore  cost-conscious.  A  cap,  it  was 
said,  couU  be  a  deterrent  to  ever  more  gen- 
erous health  care  plans  and  too-easy  resort 
to  doctors  and  hospitals. 

Organised  lalwr  objected,  however.  The 
tax-exemiit  status  of  fringes  is  the  working 
man's  taf  Ineak.  important  to  unions.  The 
health  Insurance  industry  also  objected,  and 
the  new  fchaliman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  Bob  Packwood,  said  he  thought 
fringe  betiefits  were  taxed  atxnit  right  the 
way  theylare. 

The  ad$iinistration  then  came  up  with  its 
new  pla4  Instead  of  just  those  with  the 
most  insttrance  passing,  everyone  with  any 
insurance  would  pay.  The  government 
would  tax  as  Income  the  first  $10  a  month 
tliat  an  onployer  paid  In  health  premiums 
for  a  single  person  and  the  first  $25  for  a 
family.  Less  money  would  l>e  raised— only 
about  $4  billion  by  1990.  Relatively  more  of 
the  burden  would  be  borne  at  lower  Income 
levels.  Aisl  there  is  no  discrimination  among 
insurance  plans;  as  Sen.  Dave  Ourenberger, 
also  a  m^ber  of  Finance  and  chairman  of 
its  healU)  subcommittee,  observed,  the  new 
proposal  rhits  even  the  most  modest  health 
plans  and  does  notliing  to  discourage  the  ex- 
travagant ones." 

Fortunately,  there's  an  easy  solution.  It 
comes  ready-made  from  the  administration: 
the  cap.  Congress  should  go  back  to  it.* 


JOHN    {LEHBIAN.     MIUTART     RE- 
FORBtER.    ON    BUREAUCRA-nC 


ON.  JIM  COURTER 

opmw  jXKsnr 

HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  June  13,  1985 

•  Mr.  qoURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
is  an  ar  icle  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
John  Le  hman  entitled  "What  Defense 
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Needs:  'De-OrganlEation'  "-^-the  Wash- 
ington Post,  lifay  26. 

Lehman,  a  leading  military  reformer 
in  his  own  right,  attacks  one  of  the 
biggest  obstacles  to  efficient  defense 
spending:  ait  unwieldy,  bloated  bu- 
reaucracy. His  reasoning  is  sound 
indeed,  and  1  we  should  all  recognize 
the  truth  in  his  statement  that  "•  *  * 
both  Congress  and  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment mukt  be  deorgnaiced  to  liber- 
ate the  thousands  of  dedicated  defense 
professional  in  both  institutions  from 
their  bureaiicratic  bondage  and  allow 
their  comm(^  sense  to  prevail." 

WBAT  DSTKItV  NbDS:  "Ds-OKGAinZATIOll" 

Over  the  past  four  years  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  (ludgets  have  averaged  7  per- 
cent real  growtti.  Shipbuilding,  fleet  man- 
ning, aircraft:  readiness  and  ammunition 
liave  increase|i  substantially.  The  actual 
percentage  incteaae  now  in  the  fleet  in  each 
of  these  categ<irleB  is  11  percent,  10  percent. 
43  percent  and  37  percent,  respecUvely. 

CMtics  unfairly  say  UtUe  has  been 
achieved.  In  rkhtly  rejecting  these  criUcs, 
we  in  Defense Jpass  over  the  reality  ttiat  we 
could  have  at^eved  much  more  under  a 
system  less  convoluted  than  that  wliich  was 
passed  to  us  in  January  1981. 

Dr.  Samuel  /otinson  once  said  tliat  what 
is  remarkable  pOMUt  a  dog's  walking  on  tils 
hind  legs  isn't  tliat  It  is  not  done  well  but 
that  it  is  done  at  all.  Such  is  the  wonder 
that  secretarl^  of  defense  these  past  15 
years  have  prajvlded  as  well  for  the  common 
defense  as  thefir  have  given  the  monstrous- 
tliat  besete  them, 
r  was  charged  by  liis  presi- 
existlng  institution  and  get 
a  common  defense  rav- 
Watergate  and  false 
not  asked  to  reform  con- 
gressional mlcromanagement.  .  corporate 
greed  and  buiieaucratlc  elephantiasis  first. 
He  did  as  bidden  and  saved  a  collapsing  bal- 
ance of  power. 

Now  the  ticrrendousness  of  the  system 
within  which  l)e  made  tills  prodigy  has  sud- 
denly become  itopicaL  Good.  Perhaps  now 
we  can  actually  gain  a  long  overdue  biparti- 
san consensus  \o  change  it. 

The  fact  so  ^  much  simple-mindedness  is 
written  about  {how  to  fix  Defense  by  arm- 
cliair  experts  innocent  of  any  service  in  gov- 
ernment should  not  be  aUowed  to  discredit 
the  insight  that  solutions  to  our  current 
problems  invoke  the  application  of  simple 
principles.  For  while  the  problems  of  De- 
fense are  enormous  in  numtier  and  great  in 
complexity,  their  causes  may  be  traced  to  a 
single  root:  unceasing  bureaucratic  growth 
in  Congress  add  the  Defense  establishment 
over  the  past  30  yeara. 

Have  profits  been  excessive  in  Defense  in- 
dustry? Yes,  indeed,  when  measured  as  a 
percefit  of  assets.  For  the  last  two  decades  it 
has  averaged  liearly  four  times  the  norm  of 
nongovemmem  profit.  Why?  Because  Con- 
gress has  wanied  it  tliat  way  for  30  years, 
and  its  legislation  and  the  Implementing 
regulations  often  require  that  the  taxpayer 
pay  for  the  c«^tractor's  capital  assets.  De- 
spite Cap  Weliberger's  progress  in  driving 
that  ratio  dowi  i.  when  we  build  a  tank  or  an 
airplane,  the  U  glslation,  regulations  and  ap- 
propriations sill  require  the  taxpayer  to 
buy  the  contra  :tor  the  tools,  equipment  and 
often  the  build  Ing. 

Is  contractor  overhead  excessive?  Tes. 
often  more  thi  n  100  percent  of  direct  costs. 
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Why?  Because  those  same  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations invite  padding  and  because  as  each 
new  bureaucracy  is  legislated  into  the  De- 
fense establishment  to  oversee  environment, 
equal-opportunity,  work  safety,  women- 
owned  entennise,  minority  bustoeas.  value 
engineering,  etc.  etc..  contractors  must  hire 
more  bureaucrats  to  fill  out  forms  and  paa 
their  oast  on  as  overhead  and  if  a  few  Lear- 
jets  or  dog  kennels  get  added  along  the  way. 
well,  who's  to  know? 

Have  oantractors  paid  no  taxes  since  19727 
Largely  true  for  the  biggest,  but  not  unique 
to  defense  contractors.  Why?  Because  Con- 
gress enacted  loopholes  to  make  It  legaL 

Are  weapons  systems  often  gold-plated 
and  is  the  best  often  the  enemy  of  good 
enough?  Tes.  Why?  Because  authority  on 
any  given  weapon  has  lieen  dissipated 
among  so  many  manrtat.e<l  offices  and  enti- 
ties outside  of  the  line  authority  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  that  the  chain  of  ccmunon 
sense  is  often  destroyed. 

Has  legislative  ovosight  lieoome  anarchy? 
Tea.  How?  Tra  yean  ago  four  committees 
wrote  legislation  on  Defense.  Today  24  com- 
mittees and  40  subcommittees  oversee  De- 
fense. By  actual  measurement,  current  law 
and  regulation  on  Defense  procurement  fill 
1.152  linear  feet  of  law  library  shelf  space. 
Thousands  of  new  pages  are  enacted  yearly 
and  almost  ncme  ranoved. 

Is  the  Defense  establishment  overgrown? 
Yes.  To  cope  with  this  avalanche  of  legisla- 
tion and  regulation,  each  military  depart- 
ment headquarters  numbers  3,000,  as  does 
the  Joint  Staff  and  its  appendages  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  staff. 
There  are  10  Defense  agencies  numbering 
85.000,  and  nine  joint  and  specified  com- 
mands that  each  average  nearly  a  thousand. 
No  intelligent  human  being  would  pay  $700 
for  a  toilet  cover,  it  took  a  imifled  buying 
agency  of  50.000  billeU  to  do  that. 

This  vast  bloat  in  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  has  all  been  done  over  the  past 
30  years  In  the  name  of  reformation  at  the 
altar  of  the  false  idols  of  centralization  and 
unification.  It  has  completely  "dericalised" 
the  procurement  process,  destroying  author- 
ity and  accountability  and  creating  an  oivi- 
ronment  in  which  only  monopoly,  cost-plus 
and  single-source  contracting  processes 
flourish  in  a  natural  state.  Competition,  dis- 
cipline, austerity  and  accountability  are 
forcefully  opposed  by  statutory  complexity, 
bureaucratic  inertia  and  congressional  re- 
sistance. AU  this  de^ite  a  few  steady  voices 
in  Congress  who  have  for  yean  tried  to  Im- 
prove the  process. 

What  has  been  accomplished  by  Secretary 
Weinberger  in  reducing  decades  of  gold- 
plating,  cost  overrunning  and  contract  sole- 
sourdng  has  been  dcme  because  he  has 
begun  to  reverse  30  yean  of  overcentraliaa- 
tion  and  liegun  to  restore  accountability.  In 
shipbuQding  alone  competitimi  has  been  in- 
creased from  15  percent  to  84  percent  in 
only  four  years,  with  a  payoff  of  $2.4  billion 
In  cost  underruns. 

What  must  be  dcxie  now  is  to  recognise 
the  falsity  of  current  calls  for  more  Iw- 
reaucracy  and  centralisation:  to  lay  aside 
the  calls  of  those  who  seek  to  use  the  cur- 
i«it  debate  to  settie  old  poUtical  or  ideologi- 
cal scores:  and  to  begin  to  apply  the  lessons 
so  visible  in  current  headlines. 

We  need  no  new  legislation;  we  need  the 
repeal  of  hundreds  of  linear  feet  of  existing 
statutes  and  regulations. 

We  need  no  new  bureaucratic  entities;  we 
need  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  and 
sixe  of  existing  ones. 

We  need  no  more  centralisation  and  unifi- 
cation; we  need  more  decentralization  and 
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acccountability  through  which  the  Strang 
secretary  of  defense  can  unify  sll  efforts  to 
a  central  pcriicy. 

We  need  Congress  to  end  the  current 
chaos  of  saboammlttees  and  r>ass>rt  an  or- 
derly. stn»g  nde  In  meeting  its  ooutitu- 
tlooal  responslhnitlw  through  a  reasonable 
number  of  serious  suboammitteeB. 

In  sbOTt.  both  Ooogress  and  the  defense 
estabUshment  must  be  de-organised  to  liber- 
ate the  thousands  of  dedicated  defense  pro- 
f easiaaala  tn  both  institutions  froon  tlieir  Im- 
reaucratic  bondage  and  allow  their  common 
sense  to  prevaiL* 
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Edward  Van  Voorm.  grand  lodge 
Americanism  oommitteeman  and  past 
president.  New  Jersey  State  BPOE. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WAYNE  LODGE  NO.  2181.  BE- 
NEVOLENT AND  PROTISC'riVE 
ORDER  OF  ELKS  UPON  THE 
CELEBRATION  OF  ITS  25th  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NSW  JBUBT 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPSEBEinATrVES 

Thunday.  June  13, 1985 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  On  Satur- 
day, June  22.  the  Wayne  Lodge  No. 
2181.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  located  in  my  congressional 
district.  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  com- 
memorate the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
f  oundhig  of  tills  most  prestigious  Elks 
Lodge.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Roberts,  ex- 
alted ruler  of  BPOE  No.  2181.  and 
other  officers  and  members  of  the 
Wajme  Elks  upon  this  most  historic 
anniversary  observance. 

Mr.  Speidcer.  may  I  also  commend  to 
you  the  esteemed  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Wayne  Elks  BPOE  No.  2181 
who  throughout  this  past  quarter  of  a 
century  have  served  their  membership 
and  the  people  of  our  community  with 
their  leadership  endeavors— always 
giving  willingly  and  unselfishly  of 
their  time  in  helping  to  bring  happi- 
ness and  contentment  to  others 
through  their  benevolence  and  under- 
standing, promulgating  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  goodwlU  throughout 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation.  A 
roster  of  its  current  officers,  trustees, 
past  presidents  and  charter  offtoers 
who  serve  and  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction at  the  helm  of  this  moat  pres- 
tigious  fraternal  organization  is.  aa  fol- 
lows: 


OPFIi 


less 


The  Honorable  Robert  E.  Roberts, 
exalted  ruler;  Joseph  P.  Ferrara,  lead- 
ing knight:  Dennis  A.  Dawson,  loyal 
k^ght:  Stanley  E.  Hlllman.  Jr.,  lectur- 
ing knight:  Alfred  J.  Grelg,  aeeretarr. 
Frank  Orenon.  treasurer.  Harold  Mor- 
genfruh.  esquire:  Herbert  Deeths,  Sr.. 
tiler.  Peter  D.  Mitchell.  Sr..  chaplain: 
John  Malnwood.  inner  guard:  George 
O.  Foster,  Justice,  subordinate  forum: 
Joseph  Senler.  organist:  Kathy 
Payne,  president,  ladles  auxiliary:  and 


The     Honorable:     Peter    Verdugo; 
ThcHnas  Brown;  Paul  Stewart;  James 
Ryan;  and  Leonard  Wegman. 
auana  orpicos— Its* 

The  Honorable  ^lUlam  A.  Duridn. 
exalted  ruler.  Edward  W.  Teddick. 
leading  knight;  Oscar  Aquino,  loyal 
knight;  Robert  A.  Gingraa.  lecturing 
knight;  Bruce  C.  WOaon.  secretary; 
George  W.  McGulre.  treasurer;  Lecm- 
ard  Pine,  Esquire;  Herbal  Deeths.  Sr.. 
tiler;  Michael  Sandag.  chmlaln;  and 
John  F.  Weber,  inner  guard. 
CHAsna  I  HIS  I  IIS    imp 

The  Honorable  Joseph  R.  Felice;  C. 
Alfted  unison;  Frank  J.  Geusic; 
Hubert  C.  Mott;  and  Edward  Nevins. 

PAST  KXALXID  BULBU 

The  Honorable  Louis  Meaaeroola; 
Harry  Avogardo;  William  Duridn; 
Edward  W.  TediUck;  Leonhard  Pine; 
Gary  Van  De^er.  George  E.  Spauld- 
ing;  Raymond  J.  Slonieakl;  Matthew 
Van  Dine:  Michael  Sandar.  John  H. 
Glass;  Edward  Van  Vooren;  Patrick 
McGlng;  Albert  N.  Perrotta;  John  F. 
Devries;  Morris  Crane:  George  Corsig- 
llo;  John  MuUanaphy;  David  Garvey 
(deceased);  Anttumy  Sabeh;  Alfred 
Greig;  Ronald  Del  Balso;  Raymond  J. 
Favocd;  and  Jim  Randacsa. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  BPOE  Wayne  Lodge 
No.  2181  was  granted  its  charter  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  July  13. 
I960  and  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
toric Journal  of  Congress  a  brief  histo- 
ry of  its  early  beginnings  and  organiza- 
tional efforts  under  the  exalted  ruler- 
ship  of  the  Honorable  William  A. 
E>urkln.  as  follows: 

A  Baixp  HisTOBT  OP  Watws  Elks  No.  2181 
(By  wmiam  A.  Durktn.  First  Exalted  Ruler) 

In  the  early  qtring  of  1980  Joseph  B^dcr, 
Chairman  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Committee 
on  MembeiBhlp,  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  selected  Wayne  Townslilp  as  a  good 
location  for  a  new  Elks  Charter. 

"Ted"  Orimm.  his  energetic  Deputy  an- 
swwed  the  "Alarm"  promptly,  and  twgan 
the  organlsatioiial  work.  Coupled  with  the 
assistance  of  many  experleooed  Elk  offidals. 
Wayne  Elks  were  ready  for  tlielr  instttution- 
al  ceremonies  In  a  little  leas  than  tliree 
months. 

On  June  5.  1900.  at  the  Wayne  Valley 
High  School  Cangreasman  Robert  A.  Roe. 
who  was  then  the  Mayor  of  Wayne  Town- 
ship, ss  the  leading  candidate,  represented  a 
class  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  (165) 
fsnttldstfn  for  initiation. 

Pompton  Lakes  Lodge  #1895  became  our 
Mother  Lodge  and  their  offioen  lx>th  past 
and  present  conducted  tlie  Initiation 

Our  first  assignment  was  to  find  a  suitable 
meeting  place,  and  the  Preakneas  Fire 
Headquartos  on  Ratzer  Road  was  klnUy  of- 
fered to  us  and  we  aocn>ted  with  thanks. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  year  at  the  Fire 
Hcttdquarten.  Interest  In  securing  a  petma- 
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nent  home  of  our  own  grew  with  emch  meet- 
liw. 

Late  tn  1961.  Wayne  Township  officials  of- 
foed  the  use  of  the  Civilian  Defense  Build- 
ing on  the  Newark  Pompton  Turnpike.  Of 
ooune  we  rented  these  new  quarters,  and  it 
became  the  breeding  grounds  for  the  desire 
for  "Home  Ownership." 

Things  started  to  happen  fast.  The  site- 
committee  selected  wtiwhmmn  Avenue  as  a 
prime  location  for  a  new  building.  In  1963 
final  arrangements  were  completed  for  the 
purchase  of  this  two  and  one  half  acre  tract. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  had  been  function- 
ing for  some  time,  and  their  efforts  in  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  new  lodge  will  remain  with 
us  forever.  Coupled  with  the  Brick  of  the 
Month  Club,  and  Bonds  sold  by  the  BuUd- 
ing  Fund  Committee,  interest  among  the 
membership  soomed. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Ray  Slonieski, 
Exalted  Ruler  and  Gary  Van  Decker.  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  preparations 
were  made  tar  ground  breaking  ceremonies 
on  December  10. 1967. 

Wayne  Lodge  is  Indeed  very  fortunate  in 
having  Ed  Van  Vooren.  a  building  contrac- 
tor, and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Tr\istees 
as  the  spark  plug  for  the  construction  of 
this  new  project  His  time  effort,  knowledge 
and  other  generous  assistance  in  erMting 
this  New  Wayne  Elks  Lodge  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  mtire  membership. 

Wayne  Elks  Lodge  #2181  is  indeed  very 
happy  because  this  structure  provides  the 
meeting  place  for  the  development  of  con- 
tinuing community  projects  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  dtlsenry  of  Wayne  Township. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  reflecting  on  liie 
history  of  Wayne  Elks  No.  2181.  we 
recall  the  quality  of  leadership  and 
sincerity  of  purpose  of  distinguished 
community  leaders  throughout  the 
years  who  were  responsible  for  perpet- 
uating its  sterling  principles  of  char- 
ity. Justice,  brotherly  love,  fidelity  and 
American  patriotism.  The  charitable 
and  benevolent  activities  of  the  Elks 
span  the  needs  and  concerns  of  all  of 
our  people— yoimg  and  adults  alike— 
and  we  are  especially  proud  of  their 
generous  contributions  to  God's  spe- 
cial children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped and  their  national  foundation 
benefits  to  local  area  students. 

The  Wayne  Elks  have  provided  as- 
sistance to  needy  and  unfortunate  in- 
dividuals. They  have  helped  victims  of 
fire,  given  to  flood  relief,  contributed 
to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  aided 
Scout  work,  supported  hospitalized 
veterans,  and  provided  scholarships 
for  the  education  of  our  young 
people— to  name  but  a  few  of  their 
vast  endeavors  of  benevolence.  They 
have  participated  in  many  charitable 
and  civic  endeavors  and  received  many 
honors  for  their  standards  of  excel- 
lence. They  also  point  with  pride  to 
their  "blue  ribbon"  awards  for  best 
overall  parade  and  ceremony  at  the 
convention  for  State  in  the  years  1982 
and  1984  as  weU  as  their  selection  of 
merit  and  achievement  during  the  past 
4  years  bringing  national  reco^tion 
iU>plauded  by  all  of  us  for  their  out- 
standing veterans  services  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor* 
ttmity  to  take  a  few  moments  to  look 
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throui  :h  the  hourglass  and  reflect  on 
some  <of  the  highlights  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  of  Wayne  Elks 
No.  2181  and  seek  this  national  recog- 
nition of  their  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  the  American  way  of  life  and 
the  American  dream.  They  have  la- 
bored] in  the  vineyard  with  our  com- 
munity leaders  and  our  veterans  In 
many,  many  social,  civic,  and  charita- 
ble endeavors.  Their  standards  of  ex- 
cellence and  exemplary  service  have 
truly  enriched  our  community.  State, 
and  Niation.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
officers  and  members  of  Wayne  Lodge 
No.  2181  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  E3ks  upon  the  celebra- 
tion o|  their  25th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion.* 
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IIDENTIAL  ACADEMIC 
FITNESS  AWARD 


ION.  JUUAN  C.  DIXON 

OrCAUFOKBIA 
a  fHB  BOUSE  or  REPSSSKNTATIVES 

Thundav,  June  13.  J98S 

•  Mr.  t  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  of  four 
outstanding  yoimg  students  from  my 
district  in  California.  These  students 
from  Worthington  Elementary  School 
in  Inflewood  were  recently  honored 
for  th^ir  participation  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Aikdemlc  Fitness  Program.  These 
award4  wiU  be  presented  at  their  sixth 
grade  (raduation  ceremony  on  Thurs- 
day, June  20. 1985. 

The  Presidential  Academic  Fitness 
Award  recognizes  and  honors  students 
for  thtir  scholastic  achievements.  Ele- 
mentary school  students  receiving  this 
award  must  attain  a  B-t-  average  or  its 
equivalent  while  in  elementary  school. 
These  students  must  also  receive  a 
recent  score  on  any  nationally  recog- 
nized standardized  achievement  test 
that  places  the  student  at  or  above  the 
80th  percentile.  In  addition,  the  school 
may  award  a  limited  number  of  stu- 
dents who  do  not  meet  the  minimum 

criterlA.  yet  have  shown  extraordinary 
effort  in  school. 

On  behalf  of  the  VA  Congress,  I 
would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  Zonlbia  Easley,  Donald  Thomas,  Jr., 
Tamaik  Whiting,  and  Katia  Rodriquez 
on  thfir  achievement.  I  am  certain 
their  iamilles  and  the  staff  of  Wor- 
thingtpn  Elementary  School  are  filled 
with  pHde  in  the  hard  work  and  dedi- 
cation shown  by  these  four  students.* 
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OTHER  FACE  OF 
APARTHEID 


qiARLESB.RANGEL 

OP  mw  TORK 

OP  KBPRBSEHTATIVES 


HOUSE  < 

Thvnday,  June  13. 1985 
•  Mr.  RAfNOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
anyone  continues  to  hartx>r  doubts 
about  the  failure  of  constructive  en- 
gagement, they  should  be  dispeUed  by 
recent  events  in  Angola. 

We  read  daily  accounts  of  arbitrary 
arrests,  beatings,  and  deaths  in  pris- 
ons. We  hiive  seen  the  South  African 
economy  thrive  as  black  workers  con- 
tinue to  labor  under  slave-like  condi- 
tions. And  ire  continue  to  hear  Ronald 
Reagan  justify  appeasement  while 
South  Afriean  soldiers  occupy  Angolan 
territory.    J 

The  failed  commando  raid  In  Ca- 
binda  province  is  not  a  sign  of  South 
African  de^ration.  Nor  Is  it  an  aber- 
ration in  Pretoria's  relations  with  her 
neighbors,  it  is,  quite  simply,  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  country's  policy  of 
trying  to  bully  its  neii^bors  into  ac- 
cepting its  dictates. 

Cabinda  Is  the  focal  point  of  Ango- 
la's oil  industry.  It  is  the  economic  Jug- 
ular, with  beavy  n.S.  capital  invest- 
ment. Had  I  the  commandos  been  suc- 
cessful, An|;ola  would  have  been  dealt 
a  severe  bk>w.  This  would  have  been 
an  act  of  wfr. 

I  would  Iflce  to  submit  the  following 
article  for  inclusion  in  the  Cohores- 
siovAL  Record: 

Trb  Otrbi  Facs  OP  Apaxtrxxo 

Barely  a  year  ago  South  Africa  sgreed.  in 
a  deal  brokered  by  the  United  States,  to 
remove  all  it^  raiding  forces  from  Angola  in 
return  for  Angola's  closing  down  the  bases 
from  which  BWAPO  guerrillas  (derated  in 
Namibia.  No«r,  with  some  of  Ite  forces  still 
in  Angola,  it  Is  revealed  to  have  sent  a  sabo- 
tage squad  himdreds  of  mUes  farther  north 
to  attack  an  American-run  oil  installation  In 
Cabinda  profince.  The  squad,  carrying  in- 
cendiary shells,  was  intercepted  300  yards 
from  the  Oalf  facility  that  earns  Angola 
most  of  its  f(fvign  currency.  An  Angola  mis- 
sion was  reported  in  New  York  on  that  very 
capital:  evidenUy  the 
meant  to  spoil  Angola's  day 
way. 

's  policy  is  illuminated  as  by 
It  pummeled  Angola  into 
that  much  diminished  the 
enge  Pretoria  faced  in  its  ille- 
Namibia,  which,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  IReagan  administration,  seems 
still  remote  from  independence.  The  same 
agreement  left  the  Angolan  government 
facing  a  stroi  c  South  African-fortified  guer- 
rilla challenge  of  its  own.  And  having  made 
the  agreement.  Pretoria  kept  on  selectively 
mounting  tho  same  desUbilization  tactics  it 
had  promised  to  abandon. 

The  United  States  is  left  looking  very  fool- 
ish. A  friendly  government  for  which  it  did 
a  great  favor  has  duped  it.  Let  us  try  to 
imagine  the  anti-communist  nonsense  that 
Pretoria  wou^d  have  pumped  out  if  its  com- 
mandos had  jsecretly  succeeded  in  blowing 
up  Gulf  Ollj  The  Reagan  policy  of  "con- 
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structive  engagement"— treating  South 
Africa  in  a  respectful  fashion  to  gain  its 
moderation  in  foreign  policy  and  domestic 
policy  alike— is  embarrassed  on  the  very 
ground  where  its  greatest  triumph  has  been 
proclaimed.  Angola's  Marxist  government, 
meanwhile,  has  a  new  excuse  to  embrace 
the  Cuban  protectors  whose  removal  is  the 
administration's  prime  regional  goaL 

We  were  among  those  who  a  year  ago  felt 
cautiously  hopeful  about  the  prospects  of 
American  dlplmnacy  in  southern  Africa.  But 
things  have  not  been  going  welL  The  other 
principal  front  where  South  Africa's  policy 
of  regional  accommodation  has  been  on  dis- 
play is  In  Mosambique.  There  rebels  contin- 
ue to  assault  the  local  government  even  as 
South  African  authorities  Insist  that  they 
do  not  sponsor  and  cannot  control  the  for- 
eign elements  that  help  keep  the  resistance 
going. 

This  is  the  other  face  of  apartheid.  The 
system  not  only  represses  the  black  majori- 
ty Inside  the  country.  It  also  gives  the  white 
minority  in  the  leadership  the  power  and 
the  arrogance  to  torment  South  Africa's 
neighbors.  The  people  of  the  region  need 
the  abolition  of  apartheid  scarcely  less  than 
do  the  people  of  South  Africa.* 


CELEBRATING  THE  25TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  MONOCLE 
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BIOEYE  BOMB-FAILDRES  AND 
FLAWS-STILL  NOT  READY 
FOR  PRODUCTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAaTLAIlD 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEIfTATIVXS 

ThuTtday.  June  13, 1985 

*  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize what  has  by  now  become  as  much 
of  an  institution  on  Capitol  Hill  as  late 
night  sessions  and  blue  pin-striped 
suits:  The  Monocle  Restaurant. 

All  this  week,  with  the  help  of  many 
of  its  illustrious  patrons,  the  Monocle 
is  celebrating  25  years  of  gastronomi- 
cal  success,  during  «^ch  the  restau- 
rant has  been  frequented  by  every 
President  since  John  F.  Kennedy,  as 
weU  as  a  parade  of  hungry  legislators 
and  lobbj^ists.  The  secret  of  the  Mono- 
cle's popularity  is  probably  its  fast, 
friendly  service,  which  has  set  the 
standard  among  area  restaurants — as 
well  as  a  selection  of  dishes  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious  political  tastes. 

John  Valanos,  the  current  manager 
and  a  resident  of  Montgomery  County, 
MD.  has  described  the  Monocle  as  the 
first  "tablecloth"  restaurant  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  and  a  daring  attempt  by 
Connie  Valanos— his  father  and  the 
Monocle's  founder— to  establish  a 
fashionable  eatery  in  a  neighborhood 
without  much  potential  for  dinnertime 
business.  Fortunately  for  those  of  us 
who  have  enjoyed  the  many  pleasures 
of  dining  at  the  Monocle,  the  early 
skeptics  proved  wrong  in  their  predic- 
tions of  failure,  and  today  the  Mono- 
cle is  as  vibrant  as  ever,  providing  the 
kind  of  good  food  uid  good-fellowship 
that  we  can  all  appreciate.* 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPLOaUM 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPUSKirrATIVES 

Thursday.  June  13, 1985 

*  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
10  years  of  research  and  development 
of  the  Bigeye  nerve  gas  bomb  and  de- 
spite the  last  4  years  of  claims  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  others 
that  the  Bigeye  bomb  is  ready  for  pro- 
duction, it  is  still  not  ready.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues,  a  history  of 
the  last  4  years  of  positive  claims 
about  the  Bigeye  bomb's  readiness  and 
of  the  facts  that  we  have  been  able  to 
uncover  each  year  about  the  Bigeye 
bomb's  flaws  and  failures. 

Again  this  year,  with  the  expert  as- 
sistance of  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  (GAO).  we  have  uncovered  con- 
tinued failures  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  in- 
volving pressiire,  heat,  purity,  mois- 
ture, structural  and  fusing  problems. 
These  testing  failures  have  persisted 
even  though  the  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted in  controlled  environments 
which  do  not  reflect  the  realistic  con- 
ditions imder  which  these  weapons 
vrlll  be  used. 

I  have  requested  the  GAO  to  contin- 
ue its  investigation  into  the  testing 
performance  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  and 
the  operational  criteria  it  should  ful- 
fill in  order  to  ever  be  ready  for  pro- 
fuction.  Evidence  to  date  indicates 
that  it  is  not  ready  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  Bigeye  bomb  tests  have  not  met 
chemical  purity  and  biotoxicity  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

As  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  will  be  voting  next  week 
to  authorize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's request  for  the  Bigeye  bomb. 
Therefore,  I  want  my  coUeagues  to  ex- 
amine carefully  these  facts  which 
have  emerged  in  tracking  down  the 
following  history  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
and  its  record  of  accumulating  failures 
and  flaws: 

1982:  The  Pentagon  aaked  for  the 
first  procurement  funds  for  the  Bigeye 
chemical  weapons  bomb. 

The  Pentagon  said  it  was  ready  to 
begin  work  on  the  Bigeye  bomb. 
During  the  House  floor  debate  on  July 
22,  1982.  several  House  Members  rose 
to  defend  the  new  weapons  as  ade- 
quately tested.  Said  Representative 
Jnc  CouKTKR,  "There  have  been  a  lot 
of  statements  made  during  the  past 
few  hours  that  binary  weapons  have 
not  been  tested.  Nothing  is  further 
from  the  truth.  They  simply  have." 
Said  Representative  Sam  Stsattoh, 
"(binary  weapons)  would  not  explode 
even  if  they  were  driven  up  and  down 
the  ski  slopes  of  Colorado." 
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But  in  fact.  Pentagon  tests  in  1982 
were  beginning  to  show  probtens  with 
the  Bigeye. 

According  to  former  Arkansas  Rep- 
resentative Ed  Bethune  during  the 
1983  House  floor  debate  on  chonical 
weapons,  the  Pentagon  flrst  discovered 
the  Bigeye  bomb  had  problems  in 
June  1982  and  bad  a  serious  Bigeye 
bomb  test  failure  on  October  7. 1982. 

1983:  The  Pentagon  renewed  its  re- 
quest for  Bigeye  bomb  production 
funds. 

"However,  during  the  [1982  House] 
debate  the  Bigeye  was  criticized  (albeit 
without  any  supporting  evidence)  as 
being  unreliable  ...  A  decision  on  the 
Bigeye  should  be  based  on  the  best  in- 
formation available,  not  on  unsubstan- 
tiated opinion."  [Source:  Written  re- 
sponse by  Defense  Secretary  Caqwr 
Weinberger  to  question  from  Senat<»' 
Sam  Nunn.  from  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
February  1, 19831. 

Then  the  Pentagon  itself  announced 
in  1983  that  it  had  discovered  prob- 
lems with  the  Bigeye  bmnb. 

"The  Pentagon  has  asked  Congress 
to  defer  $43  million  it  had  sought  for 
production  of  the  controversial  Bigejre 
binary  chemical  bomb  because  it  has 
discovered  that  the  bomb  could  ex- 
plode on  its  own  and  q>ew  deadly 
nerve  gas  while  being  carried  by  an 
American  aircraft." 

"  "The  problem  was  discovered  late 
last  year.'  Dr.  Ted  Oolo.  deputy  for 
chemical  matters  in  the  office  of  the 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
said  yesterday.  'But  we  believe  a  solu- 
tion is  in  hand.' "  [Source:  Washington 
Post,  Bday  3,  1983.  article  by  Walter 
Pincus]. 

1984:  The  Pentagon  said  that  it  had 
solved  its  problems  with  the  Bigeye 
bomb  that  had  been  found  the  ihvvI- 
ousyear. 

"The  Bigeye  Program,  from  a  tech- 
nical standpoint,  is  in  better  shape 
this  year.  The  problem  (pressure 
buildup  in  the  event  the  bcnnb  could 
not  be  dropped  after  mixing)  that  de- 
layed the  Bigeye  Program  has  been 
addressed  and  the  solution  (not 
mixing  until  after  the  bomb  is 
dropped)  demonstrated  .  .  .  Based  on 
testing  to  date,  we  expect  that  the 
Bigeye  wfU  perform  as  required  and 
add  an  essential  capability  to  our 
chemical  deterrence  posture."  [Source: 
Dr.  Theodore  S.  Gold.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Chemical  matters,  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces,  April  26. 1984]. 

Yet  the  GAO  in  1984  found  continu- 
ing problems  with  the  Bigeye. 

"Technical  problems  stiU  plague  the 
Bigeye  bomb  development  .  .  .  Fur- 
ther, the  Bigeye  bomb  cannot  meet 
the  operational  temperature  require- 
ment (minus  40  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
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140  degrees  Fidirenhelt)  for  producing 
VX  with  the  minimum  purity  percent- 
age." [Source:  OAO  report  of  October 
23. 1984]. 

1985:  The  Pentagon  reported  again 
that  it  had  fixed  the  Bigeye  bomb 
problems. 

"Bigeye  bomb  developmental  prob- 
lems Identified  by  DOD  and  reported 
to  you  in  OAO  reports  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  Bigeye  bomb  has  been 
tested  to  confirm  the  Axes  made.  AU 
problems  have  been  fixed.  The  Bigeye 
today  is  a  success  story."  [Source:  Dr. 
Thomas  J.  Welch.  Deputy  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Chemical 
BCatters.  testimony  before  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  February 
28. 19851. 

Last  month  the  OAO  discovered 
that  despite  Pentagon  claims,  the 
Bigeye  bomb  stiU  does  not  worii. 

"The  Bigeye  bomb,  centerpiece  of 
President  Regan's  $174  million  plan 
to  modernize  the  n.S.  chemical  weap- 
ons arsenal,  remains  technically 
flawed  despite  7  years,  according  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office." 

"In  preliminary  findings  presented 
to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Damti  B.  Fascbx  (D- 
Fla).  the  OAO  reported  that  in  eight 
of  its  last  nine  tests  by  the  Army,  the 
bomb  had  not  produced  a  sufficiently 
lethal  chemical  reaction  at  high  tem- 
peratures." [Source:  Washington  Post. 
BCay  31.  1985,  article  by  Bfichael 
Weisskopf].* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

or  PBrnsTLVAinA 
ni  ZHB  HOUSE  or  RXPRBSSHTATIVXS 

Thunday,  June  13. 198S 
•  Mr.  CUNOER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  11,  1985,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  147:  Journal,  the  House 
approved  the  Journal  of  Monday.  June 
10,  "no": 

Rollcall  No.  148:  HJl.  2577:  Supple- 
mental i«>propriations,  the  House  re- 
jected the  Brown  amendment  that 
sought  to  strike  the  $500  million  ap- 
propriation for  economic  support 
funds  for  Egypt;  "no"; 

RoUcaU  No.  150:  HJR.  2577:  Supple- 
mental appr(H>riation8.  the  House  re- 
jected the  Walker  amendment  that 
sought  to  delete  aU  m>propriations  for 
the  legislative  branch  and  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  except  for 
payments  to  widows  and  heirs  of  de- 
ceased Members  of  Congress,  "aye"; 
and 

RollcaU  No.  152:  HJl.  2577:  Supple- 
mental i4>propriations.  the  House  re- 
jected the  Zachau  amendment  that 
sought  to  reduce  appropriations  not 
required  by  law  by  5  percent.  "aye".« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FAMILY  FARM  BANKRUPTCY 
>RM  ACT  OF  1985 


I 


HON.  MKE  S^'NAR 

OrOKLAROIfA 
HOU8X  or  BCPRXSXirTATIVXS 

Thursday.  June  13. 198S 

•  Mr.  ^YNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  origi- 
nal coauthor  of  the  Family  Farm 
itcy  Act  of  1985,  I  have  re- 
letters  from  across  the  countir 
which  Uustrate  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. fThe  following  letter  is  typical 
of  thoo^  I  am  receiving: 

HicKOKT  Hnx  Pasm.  Irc, 
Vppereo.  MD.  June  7,  IMS. 
AttenU(^  JT*.  Uaa  Afcvt. 

itatlve  UfCHtit  Stitax. 
Rayttunk  Houae  Office  Building, 
WaaMn^on,  DC. 

Okas  |Ca.  Stkab:  Thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunitir  to  reoxmd  with  our  Ideas  on  the 
pendlngjleglalatlon  regarding  family  corpo- 
rations ^id  bankruptcy. 

We  have  m  seventh  generation  farm  and 
are  flgh«ng  our  major  creditors  who  "Joined 
with  usjn  1979"  In  our  dairy  farm  endeav- 
ors. Now!  when  agriculture  Is  in  a  depression, 
mainly  as  a  result  of  a  United  States  govern- 
ment p<alcy,  our  options  are  limited.  Our 
major  ctedltors  want  to  force  us  out.  We 
want  toi  remain  in  farming,  hoping  and 
knowing  that  the  agriculture  situation  will 
most  certainly  turn  around.  We  caimot  con- 
sider baakruptcy  because  It  costs  more  than 
we  can  afford  under  Chapter  11. 

We  arc  In  a  Catcb-22.  Government  com- 
mitment to  a  "cheap  food  policy"  for  the 
oonstmiiag  pubUc  and  the  fact  that  it  uses 
food  as  4n  International  weapon  has  forced 
agrlcult^  into  Ito  present  situation.  We 
liave  a  larger  capital  base  with  a  low  return 
but  we  ire  a  dedicated  family  and  love  the 
work  we  Oo. 

Fuming  has  a  bigger  Investment  than  the 
public  and  even  many  of  our  representatives 
realize  and  a  million  dollar  celling  on  debt 
will  nou  cover  many  family  corporation 
debts,  certainly  not  ours. 

We  do  not  favor  bankruptcy,  except  as  a 
last  resort,  but  if  It  must  be  used.  It  should 
be  matched  to  the  needs  of  those  who  must 
use  it.     ; 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express 
our  opinions.  We  extend  the  InvlUUon  for 
you  to  vMt  Hickory  Hill  Farm  at  any  time- 
see  our  operation  and  consider  the  position 
we  are  111 

Slnperely  yotirs. 

Waths  L.  AaiiAOOST.« 


MIDWEST  RESEARCH  INSTITDTE 
{RATES  40TH  ANNIVERSA- 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

ormssotnu 

E  HOUBI  or  BkPRUIHTATIVIS 

^hunday,  June  13. 1985 
•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  |u:knowledge  the  contributions 
of  Midwest  Research  Institute  to  Mis- 
souri a|id  to  the  Nation.  Located  in 
Kansas' City.  Midwest  Research  has 
Just  recently  celebrated  its  40th  year 
of  service  to  the  scientific  community 
and  sodety.  Since  its  inception  near 
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the  conclusion  of  World  War  n.  MRI 
has  been  a  sterling  example  of  lulvate 
enterprise  serving  the  public  interest. 

Midwest  Research,  a  lender  in  the 
field  of  technological  innovation,  has  a 
history  of  responding  to  the  public 
need.  It  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  pollution  and  hazardous  waste  con- 
trol. During  the  1950's,  Midwest  Re- 
search foimd  effective  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  liquid  industrial  wastes  in 
the  water  atipply  and  identified  auto 
exhaust  as  a  major  cause  of  urtmn 
smog.  20  years  before  those  problems 
reached  the  front  page  of  our  newspa- 
pers. ! 

Midwest  Research  has  also  been  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  technology  trans- 
fer and  adailtation.  The  institute's  ini- 
tial project  Involved  the  conversion  of 
a  munitions  compound  used  during 
the  war  into  a  fertilizer  to  be  used  in 
peacetime.  MRI  has  used  the  discover- 
ies of  the  space  program  to  assist  man- 
uf actiuvrs  \k  fields  ranging  from  sheet 
metal  to  f  aiin  equipment  to  medicine. 

In  1977,  Midwest  Research  began 
the  management  of  the  Solar  Energy 
Research  Institute,  a  federally  spon- 
sored center  for  solar  research  and  de- 
velopment. By  advancing  scientific 
knowledge  ahd  forming  a  solid  techno- 
logical base,  the  private  sector  is  able 
to  make  Inf  c  rmed  decisions  concerning 
our  energy  options.  The  wotk  MRI  is 
doing  today!  ^^lU  wrve  the  Nation  to- 
morrow. 

The  institute's  activities  have  not 
been  restricted  solely  to  the  scientific 
world.  MRS  economists  investigated 
the  econoMic  impact  of  numerous 
projects  andj  Institutions  in  the  Kansas 
City  metropolitan  area  and  used  their 
expertise  in  management  science  to 
assist  firms  ttiroughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  last  40  years, 
Bfldwest  Research  Institute  has  com- 
bined intelligence,  innovation,  and 
modem  teclnology  to  help  solve  prob- 
lems that  threatened  our  Nation  and 
society.  I  am  proud  to  share  with  my 
coUeagues  the  institute's  contributions 
and  I  hope  that  its  next  40  years  are 
as  productive  as  its  first  40.« 


TAX  REFORM,  PERHAPS.  BUT 
WHO  REALLY  BENEFITS? 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

I       or  OHIO 
nt  THX  HotTsi  or  RXPRxsnrrATivxs 
TTturtday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  SEI^ERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
President's  tax  reform  plan  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  President  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  putti|ig  forward  a  plan  which 

some  tax   loopholes. 

:ets.  and  cut  tax  rates 
layers. 

the  populist  image 
itration  is  trying  to 


seeks  to 

reduce  tax 
for  many 

But    desp: 
which  the 


cultivate  in  felling  its  tax  plan  to  the 
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public  and  to  Congress,  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  President's  tax  plan 
suggests  that  the  plan,  far  from  being 
oriented  toward  the  average  taxpayer, 
is  biased  in  favor  of  those  with  very 
high  incomes. 

Writing  in  the  June  6  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  University  of  Baltimore 
economics  Prof.  Bruce  Parry  notes 
that  the  President's  tax  simplification 
plan  is  being  sold  on  three  points: 

It  would  be  "revenue  neutral,"  meaning  It 
would  not  Increase  taxes  overall. 

It  would  close  loopholes  and  eliminate  cer- 
tain tax  breaks  for  bualnenes  and  the  rich. 

It  would  simplify  the  tax  system,  a  goal 
almost  all  taxpayers  find  laudable. 

However,  a  close  look  at  the  Reagan 
plan  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
accuracy  of  these  claims.  Mr.  Parry 
observes  that  the  President's  plan 
"would  not  benefit— and  would  in  fact 
harm— poor  and  working  people  whose 
support  is  being  solicited.  It  would  In- 
crease taxes  for  some  and  minimally 
reduce  them  for  others  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  scale,  but  would 
substantally  reduce  them  for  the  well- 
to-do.  It  would  limit  double  taxation 
for  the  rich  and  institute  a  different 
form  of  double  taxation  for  the  rich 
and  poor.  It  would  reduce  taxes  for 
many  businesses." 

The  specifics  of  the  plan  appear  to 
bear  him  out.  For  example,  the  Treas- 
ury Depsrtment  acknowledges  that 
taxpayers  in  the  $30,000  to  $50,000 
Income  range  will  receive  a  tax  cut,  on 
the  average,  of  6.6  percent.  But  tax- 
payers making  more  than  $200,000  will 
receive  a  tax  cut  of  nearly  11  percent. 
Measuring  the  tax  cuts  in  dollar 
terms,  as  estimated  by  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  produces 
an  even  greater  contrast.  The  tax  cut 
will  be  worth  $211  to  taxpayers  in  the 
$30,000  to  $50,000  range.  But  for  tax- 
payers making  more  than  $200,000  the 
tax  cuts  will  be  worth  as  much  as 
$9,000. 

As  for  revenue  neutrality,  there  are 
already  alarming  indications  that  the 
President's  tax  reform  program  may 
be  a  revenue  loser.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment concedes  that  the  plan  will 
lose  some  $12  billion  over  5  years,  al- 
though this  is  within  the  acceptable 
margin  of  error  for  calculations  of 
such  complexity.  But  several  reputa- 
ble econcmlsts  have  estimated  that 
the  plan,  as  currently  envisioned,  will 
lose  closer  to  $30  to  $50  billion  within 
the  same  5-year  time  si>an.  The  legacy 
of  the  1981  "supply-side"  tax  cuts, 
when  coupled  with  the  President's 
penchant  for  huge  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending,  is  with  us  today  in  the 
form  of  our  $200  billion  deficits.  So  a 
'  revenue  neutral  tax  reform  plan  is  ab- 
solutely essential.  Those  of  us  who 
oppose  the  1981  tax  "cuts"  did  so  be- 
cause we  recognize  their  potential  for 
economic  disaster.  We  can't  afford  to 
go  down  that  road  again. 
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As  to  tax  simplification,  even  the 
Treasury  Department  acknowledges 
that  the  President's  projiosal  will 
almost  certainly  not  result  in  an 
easing  of  moat  taxiiayers'  anguish 
every  April  15.  Tax  bracket  reduction 
will  do  absolutely  nothing  to  simplify 
taxes.  Many  of  the  deductions,  exclu- 
sions, and  credits  which  would  be 
eliminated  imder  the  President's  plan 
affect  businesses,  and  thus  their  elimi- 
nation will  not  simplify  taxes  for  indi- 
vidual f Qers.  Indeed,  the  biU  wHl  make 
business  taxes  even  more  complicated. 

Ironically,  the  bill  attempts  to 
achieve  revenue  neutrality  by  elimi- 
nating many  of  the  q>ecial  tax  breaks 
for  business  that  were  part  of  the 
President's  1981  tax  bill  and  were  Jus- 
tified as  being  needed  to  make  Ameri- 
can industry  more  competitive.  That 
need  is  greater  than  ever  today.  Does 
the  new  approach  mean  that  the  old 
one  did  not  work  or  that  lowering 
taxes  for  high-income  individuals  is 
now  seen  by  the  President  as  more  im- 
portant than  promoting  American  in- 
dustrial strength?  Mr.  Parry  throws 
some  light  on  this.  He  says: 

The  plan  would  not  do  what  we  are  being 
told  It  would.  It  would  not  substantially 
reduce  taxes  for  anyone  but  the  rich.  The 
principle  many  Americans  grew  up  with  Is 
that  of  a  progressive  Income  tax  system  In 
which  the  rich  pay  a  higher  rate  than  the 
poor.  The  new  proposal  would  seriously 
erode  the  progresslveness  of  the  federal 
Incrane  tax.  Despite  pronouncements  to  the 
contrary,  the  present  proposal  would  take  It 
out  of  those  least  able  to  pay  and  with  the 
least  ability  to  protest  effectively:  the  poor 
and  working  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  real  tax 
reform  as  strongly  as  any  Member  of 
Congress,  However,  the  more  I  look  at 
it,  the  more  it  appears  that  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  may  be  a  far  cry  from  real 
tax  reform.  We  in  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  ensure  that  we  do  not 
pass  a  tax  bill  which,  clothed  in  a  pop- 
ulist tax  "reform"  guise,  ends  up  weak- 
ening our  eooncHny  and  standing  the 
central  notion  of  fairness  and  progres- 
sivlty  on  its  head.  Mr.  Parry's  article 
follows: 

Tax  Will  Bi  SntruriD,  ahd  Tbbi  Tott'll 

Rballt  Or  Pastbd 

(By  Bruce  Parry) 

BALTmoBX.— The  tax  simplification  pro- 
gram is  really  step  one  of  a  two-step  proce- 
dure. 

First,  the  tax  system  would  be  simpUfied 
without  raising  taxes.  Then,  taxes  would  be 
raised. 

At  a  March  symposium  held  in  Pittsburgh 
by  the  Eastern  Xconomic  Assoclatlop,  six 
experts  on  the  new  tax  proposals  admitted 
that  the  real  reason  for  the  stmpliflcation 
program  was  to  raise  taxes. 

The  panel  comprised  economists  In  the 
Treasury  Department  (including  Charles 
McLure,  the  author  of  the  (bst  Treasury 
tax  proposal):  eronnmists  who  work  or  have 
worked  for  Congress  (Including  James  K. 
Oalbraltb.  scm  of  the  famous  John  Kenneth 
and  himself  recently  chief  economist  for  the 
Joint  Soonomic  Committee  of  Congress), 
and  eoonomlsts  In  Industry  (such  ss  Richard 
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Brinner,  chief  VJ&.  economist  for  the  pres- 
tigious forecaster.  Data  Reaources  Inc.) 

Politically,  tax  sinutliflcation  is  being  sold 
on  the  basis  of  three  points: 

It  would  be  "revenue  neutral.''  "»*»''«"g  it 
would  not  increase  taxes  overall 

It  would  doae  loopholes  and  eliminate  cer- 
tain tax  breaks  tat  businesses  and  for  the 
rich. 

It  would  simidify  the  tax  system,  a  goal 
almost  all  taxpayers  find  laudable, 

These  points  are  being  emphasised  be- 
cause they  are  the  best  way  to  ensure  popu- 
lar support  for  the  administration  proposal, 
or  one  similar  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposal  would  accom- 
plish none  of  its  purported  goala  Further- 
more, It  would  not  benefit  (and  would  In 
fact  harm)  poor  and  working  people  whose 
support  is  being  soltdted,  It  would  Increaae 
taxes  for  some  and  mtwiiwaiiy  reduce  them 
for  others  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Income 
scale,  but  would  substantially  reduce  them 
for  the  weU-UHlo.  It  would  limit  douUe  tax- 
atloo  for  the  rich  and  Institute  a  different 
form  of  double  tavatlon  for  rMi  and  poor.  It 
would  reduce  taxes  for  many  bustnesses. 

While  this  analysis  coooentrates  oo  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposal,  the  other  tax  sim- 
plification plans  are  similar  In  their  effects 
on  various  Income  groups. 

WHAT  IT  WOUIS  so 

The  best-known  features  of  the  plan  In- 
volve tax  brackets,  excmptloDS  and  the 
standard  deduction.  Even  these  have  some 
lesfriwbllclaed  facets. 

The  Proposal  would  reduce  the  number  of 
tax  bra^ets  from  U  to  three  and  the  range 
of  tax  rates  from  ll%-«0«  to  15%-4S%.  But 
most  of  the  reduction  would  come  at  the  tip 
end,  affecting  those  with  higher  incomes. 
The  exemption  for  each  pefsoo  would  be 
raised  from  $1,000  to  $3,000,  and  the  levti  of 
income  for  which  no  taxes  need  be  paid  (the 
standard  deductioa  or  aero  bracket)  would 
rise  to  $2,900  for  single  fQen  and  $4,000  for 
Joint  filets.  These  may  be  the  best  features 
of  the  plan. 

Another  feature  that  hlU  the  rich  alone  is 
that  consumer  Interest  payments  over 
$6,000  (except  on  first  homes)  would  no 
Imiger  be  tax  deductible. 

On  the  other  hand,  tax  breaks  for  gifts  to 
charities  would  be  curtailed  for  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxpajrers  who  do  not  itemise 
deductioos  on  their  returns.  This  oould  have 
an  ImpOTtant  Impact  on  indivklual  oootribu- 
tions.  Since  most  chaittles  provide  services 
to  the  poor  and  indigent,  this  provision 
would  further  stretch  the  already  tenuous 
"safety  net" 

Some  provisions  would  directly  affect 
working  famUieB.  The  tax  break  for  two- 
eamer  f amQies  would  be  rilmlnstart.  Bn- 
ployees'  health  benefits  would  be  taxed  for 
the  first  time;  workers  wouki  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  up  to  $130  of  individual  medical 
coverage  and  $900  of  family  coverage  a  year. 
While  the  Initial  proposed  rates  may  not  be 
higli.  they  represent  a  "foot  in  the  door." 
Rates  donot  tend  to  fall;  we  can  expect  in- 
creases at  some  future  time. 

Unemployment  benefits  snd  workmen's 
compensation  also  would  be  taxed. 

Umlts  on  individual  retirement  account 
(IRAs)  would  be  raised.  Popular  peroepttan 
notwithstanding,  IRAs  are  savings  aooountt 
that  primarily  benefit  the  well-to-do— those 
with  the  hltfiest  tax  rates  and  those  who 
can  afford  to  put  aside  $2,000  a  year. 

Interest  over  $8,000  would  be  taxable  for 
most  people— but  not  for  those  with  sub- 
stantial ""«"«*■  of  Investment  Income. 
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In  19M,  ooiporate  Income  Uz  and  penon- 
•I  Income  U»  awwrhlad  a|n«Mli«iatoiy  ngiiti 
amounU  of  revemie  to  the  lovemment 
Since  ttMD,  pffwnal  *»«*i?inff  taxca  have  pro- 
vMed  a  ateodOy  increMtaw  pfopoctlon.  untQ 
todv  the  umual  taxes  paid  by  tndfvlduato 
are  more  than  (our  ttanee  what  cotporatiou 
pay. 

Reacan'a  tax  propoaal  neteneftly  would  In- 
creaae  the  prapoftkn  paid  by  eotporationa. 
but  It  Is  taaportant  to  undentand  the  way  it 
would  do  that.  VIrtaally  the  entire  Inereaae 
would  come  from  dindnatlnc  tax  tareaka  to 
certain  indoetriea  whUe  reducinc  the  tax 
burden  to  bualnea  ovwaU. 

A  major  point  la  tite  way  the  propoeal 
would  deal  with  double  taxation.  Ownen  of 
buaineana  (atockholden)  have  lotw  eom- 
plataMd  that  they  are  taxed  twice,  aa  fol- 
lowK  Pnrflu  are  taxed  aa  corporate  Income. 
The  corporation  then  dtrldae  tte  after-tax 
eamlnsi  between  fundi  retained  for  invest- 
ment purpoeea  and  dtridende  to  itociKhold- 
eis.  DIvldendi  are  income  to  the  ownen  of 
ootporatlone  and  are  taxable,   as  i»  any 
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nie  tax  aimpHfipatlon  plan  would  do  two 
things  FInt.  it  would  reduce  the  copmate 
tax  rate  from  46%  to  n«.  Second,  it  would 
free  corporatianB  from  tax  on  10%  of  aU 
dirldendi  paid  out  Double  taxation  for  cor- 
porate ownerriiip  therefore  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  plan 
would  instttute  double  taxation  for  individ- 
uals. State  and  local  taxes.  hwiiiMhiy  both 
income  taxes  and  property  taxes,  would  no 
loncer  be  exempt  from  federal  Uxatlon:  In- 
dividuals would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  their 


Finally,  some  of  the  plan's  provisions 
would  apply  only  to  the  propertied  class, 
caitftal  lalns  would  be  taxed  at  17.5%  or 
less,  so  property  owners  who  irew  richer  be- 
cause their  real  estate,  stocks  and  businesses 
increased  in  value  would  be  taxed  on  that 
increased  wealth  at  the  same  rate  as  a 
worker  who  earned  about  tl2.000  a  year. 

Businea  would  be  able  to  "write  ofT  (de- 
predate) some  types  of  property  more 
quickly  end  some  more  sknily  than  under 
exlstlnc  Uw.  Many  types  of  bualnem  mar 
cbinery  would  be  depredated  more  quk&Iy. 
liow-lncome  *tn,tmtwif  of  which  tfaete  is  a 
major  shortaae  in  an  urban  areas,  would  be 
depredated  more  slowly  and  thus  would  be 
a  lam  attractive  investment  We  mlcfat 
expect  the  boustnc  shortsces  to  continue 
and  peiliaps  increase. 

WHAT  IT  WOUU>  WOT  no 

nie  plan  would  not  do  what  we  are  beinc 
told  it  would.  It  would  not  substantially 
reduce  taxes  of  anyone  but  the  rich.  The 
principle  many  Americans  grew  up  with  Is 
that  of  a  proaieaslw  income  tax  system  in 
which  the  rich  pay  a  hitfier  rate  than  the 
poor.  The  new  proposal  would  seriously 
erode  the  proeiesslvenem  of  the  federal 
income  tax. 

Usinc  Information  In  the  Reagan  propos- 
sl.  it  Is  possible  to  iwtimate  average  tax 
rates— the  rates  that  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies actually  pay  on  taxable  taicome— f or  dif- 
ferent Income  groups.  The  president  says 
the  rich  would  have  an  increase  in  thdr  tax- 
able Income  as  various  tax  breaks  were 
dosed  off. 

(For  example,  someone  who  earns 
$100,000  a  year  but  takes  advantage  of  tax 
shelters  might  have  taxable  income  current- 
ly of  only  950.000.  With  some  of  the  sheltos 
shut  down,  his  taxable  Income  could  tn- 
erease  to  $70,000.)  But  there  la  not  enough 
data  In  the  plan  to  factor  into  calculations. 


calculatkma  show  that 
ess  than  $10,000  typically  would 
have  either  no  change  or  a  small  Increase  in 
their  average  tax  rate.  For  families  making 
lem  oka  $50,000  (90%  of  the  population), 
there  would  typically  be  decreases  in  aver^ 
age  ta^  ntes  of  about  9%  to  5%.  Those 
upwards  of  $90,000  (the  top  few  per- 
the  income  scale)  typically  would  see 
their  sirerage  tax  rate  drop  10%.  The  higher 
the  income  above  this  level,  the  greater  the 
tax  b^  the  president's  proposal  would 
affords 

The  Dlan  Is  not  a  simplification,  a  fact 
that  abo  was  admitted  by  the  panel  of  dis- 
tingniifted  emnnmists.  Dr.  Brinno-  of  DaU 
Resouitees  diaractertod  ■«'"p"*^t1'^  as  "a 
secondary  goal  of  the  TTeaaury  plan."  There 
haa  be^  no  atampede  of  tax  lawyers,  ae- 
oountahU  or  cartoonists  (all  of  whom  would 
stand  tp  lose  substantially  firom  a  simple  tax 
system)  against  any  of  the  proposals. 

Most  important  the  plan  Is  a  necessary 
prdud9  to  tax  increases.  ReganDem  of  what 
FresidAit  Reagan  has  said,  govemment 
spendl^  has  risen  significantly  since  he 
took  office.  That  means  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  defldt  Is  to  increase  taxes.  Panel- 
ist Oal^raith  has  called  for  tax  increases  of 
up  to  9950  billion  over  five  yean,  and  othen 
have  edioed  his  policy  prescription. 

But  Such  tax  Increases  are  impossible 
under  ihe  current  system.  There  are  too 
many  loopholes  and  exceptions. 

The  propoeed  modifications  are  designed 
to  galn>  popular  sumwrt  WhUe  they  would 
not  guarantee  that  taxes  would  be  in- 
crease4  they  would  pave  the  way  for  get- 
ting mtre  money  out  of  taxpayers. 

Despfte  pronouncements  to  the  contrary, 
the  present  proposal  would  take  it  out  of 
those  least  able  to  pay  and  with  the  least 
ability  to  protest  effecUvely:  the  poor  and 
working  people. 

If  Increases  in  the  future  maintained  the 
tax  strfcture  that  would  be  established  by 
the  president's  proposal,  the  tax  burden 
would  be  shifted  further  toward  the  lower 
end  of  the  income  spectrum.  What  Is  bad 
now  would  become  worse.* 


J. 


IBUTE  TO  C.  LEROY 
PECKHAM 


N.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

ormwToax 
Hongg  or  RSPuanrrATivig 


Thunday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  iSRAZEEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
lllte  t4  (aOl  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  ithe  many  yean  of  outstanding 
servlcei  that  Mr.  C.  LeRoy  Peekham 
has  given  to  the  C!old  ^rin«  Hartmr 
Fire  Department  and  the  town  of  Cold 
Sprlntf  Harbor.  This  year,  Mr.  Peek- 
ham  otmpleted  his  «9th  year  of  serv- 
ice wlt|i  the  fire  department. 

Olved  our  society's  preooeupaticm 
with  ttie  lives  of  the  rich  and  famous, 
we  often  overlook  the  deeds  of  those 
who  mbst  devotedly  serve  the  interests 
of  thefc-  communities.  These  dedicated 
public  servants  commit  their  time  and 
effort  x>  people  in  need.  They  remain 
largel)  anonymous,  but  are  always  de- 
pendal  ile.  Tear  after  year,  these  men 
and  wiimen  are  f oimd  hard  at  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  goocL 
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Such  anj  unsung  hero  is  C.  LeRoy 
Peekham.  Who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
the  town  ^f  Cold  Spring  Harbor.  Mr. 


Peekham 
in  Cold 
the 
oldest 
lanttmv): 


has 


tectors. 

his  safety 


bom  on  August  90, 1898. 
ig  Harbor  and  now  has 
ion  of  being  the  town's 
resident  This  true  phi- 
also  been  one  of  Cold 
's  most  dedicated  pro- 
firefighter,  he  has  risked 

_juntle88  times  in  the  past 

69  years  iii  order  to  protect  the  lives 
and  propeHy  of  his  feUow  townspeo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Pe^faam  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Cold  ^ring  Harbor  Fire  Depart- 
ment slnoei  September  B.  1918.  He  was 
employed  i^  a  fire  diqjatcher  for  more 
than  S8  ye^rs.  He  also  served  as  chief 
of  the  Cold  ^ring  Harbor  Fire  De- 
a  1945  to  1947. 
'.  C.  LeRoy  Peekham  is  a 
man  who  deserves  to  be 
name  as  a  true  hero  and 

Ident  of  the  town  of  Cold 

Spring  Haiter.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opponunity  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Peekham  for  his  many  years  of  fine 
service  and  to  thank  him  for  a  job  well 
done.« 


partment : 
Mr.  

remarkable 
recognised] 
respected 


NICARA  QUA:  THE  KEY  POINT 

HON  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  ItASSACHUSXTTS 
nr  TBI  aoUSZ  or  RSPBCSBHTATIVn 


TTiUrsday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  SrilDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President,  pis  advisers,  the  Congress, 
the  press,  and  the  public,  have  all 
spoken  at  tfeat  length  in  recent  weeks 
about  the  present  course  of  UJS.  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Few  statements, 
however,  eompare  in  precision  of 
thought.  Parity  of  language,  and 
simple  congnitment  to  principle,  with 
the  f ollowttig  words  contdned  in  an 
editorial  of  June  7  in  the  Standard- 
Times  of  New  Bedford.  MA  For  this 
reason.  I  w^d  like  to  bring  this  edito- 
rial to  the  attention  of  my  coUeagues 
in  the  House.  I  urge  Members  of  both 
parties  to  need  the  message  it  conveys. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CFtom  the  New  Bedford  (MA)  Standard- 

"Times.  June  7, 19951 

Iw  DoATB  O^  NiQuuooA  Am.  Kzr  Ponrr 

IS  BStRO  OVXXLOOKXD 

Inch  by  Incfe,  (Congress  is  edging  back  over 
the  line  thatj  has  divided  it  from  President 
Reagan's  polides  in  Nicaragua. 

Stap  by  st(b.  President  Reagan  is  gaining 
pound  In  hi4  attack  on  the  Marxist  Sandi- 
it  In  Managua   Nicaraguan 
!l    Ortega,    belittled   as   a 
"  by  the  presidoit  earlier  this 
~  this  nmgressional  change 
his   stupldly-tlmed   visit   to 
"lately  after  Congrem  last  re- 


week,  predpit 
of  heart   bjr 


Jeeted  aid  to  ^e  contra  rebda. 

With  Presiaent  Reagan  stepping  up  the 
anti-Sandiniiu  rhetoric  talkbig  about  com- 
mimist  "beaitiheada  on  our  own  doorstep," 
and  with  Ortega's  government  left  with  no 
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one  but  the  communists  to  do  businem  with. 
Congress  is  falling  into  step  with  the  presi- 
dent's sguments.  The  Senate  yesterday 
blocked  attempts  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
VS.  military  in  Nicaragua,  and  instead 
headed  for  a  vote  to  give  914  million  in  "hu- 
manitarian" aid  to  the  contraa  thia  year  and 
924  million  next  year.  The  Houae.  embar- 
raaaed  by  Ortega'a  trip  to  Moscow,  will  take 
up  debate  next  week,  the  opposition  weak- 
ened. 

The  whole  debate  is  losing  sight  of  what 
this  country  should  be  after  in  Nicaragua, 
and  how  it  should  legitimately  go  about  it 
Who,  for  Instance,  seriously  believes  that 
the  CIA,  which  untu  now  was  busy  mining 
Nicaraguan  harbora  and  distributing  terror- 
ism manuals,  will  now  become  a  platoon  of 
Florence  Nightingales  to  administer  this 
"humanitarian"  aid?  Does  Congress  think 
that  if  the  CIA  can't  behave,  that  the  public 
should  simply  believe  that  it  can— or  will 
even  try— despite  enormous  pressure  not  to? 

Congress^  must  not  forget  the  central 
issue:  that  is,  the  United  SUtes  U  acUvely 
supporting  military  forces  whose  aim  is  to 
overthrow  a  sovereign  govemment  that  this 
country  formally  recognises.  Why  doesnt 
Congress  recoil  at  this  kind  of  thing?  It  used 
to.  when  the  CIA  did  it  secretly  and  was 
later  found  out  Why  not  now? 

If  this  country  adopts  the  tactics  It  pro- 
fesses to  oppose,  then  we  are  no  different 
from  the  enemy  and  the  effort  is  pointless. 
This  fixation  on  Nicaragua  threatens  to 
blind  us  to  history's  lessons,  or  at  least 
cause  a  misreading  that  will  likely  prove 
tragic  This  country  once  set  the  standards 
for  international  conduct  fear  now  clouds 
Its  thinking,  shakes  Its  prlndples  and  wors- 
ens the  threat  in  Central  America.* 


DON'T  ALLOW  AMERICA  TO 
FORGET  COAL 


HON.  JOHN  p.  MURHU 

or  RmrSTLVAHIA 
HI  TBS  HOUSE  or  RKFRBSnrTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  MURTUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
sports  team  a  few  years  ago  adopted 
the  slogan:  "The  Future  Is  Now." 

Well,  that  slogan  could  very  well 
apply  to  America's  energy  situation. 
We  do  not  face  critical  shortages 
today.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  we  will 
again  face  those  shortages  in  the 
future  if  we  fail  to  take  appropriate 
steps  now.  Thus,  it  is  correct  to  say 
that  we  are  planning  for  our  energy 
future  now. 

In  a  recent  article.  MobU  Corp.  presi- 
dent Allen  E.  Murray  noted  these 
recent  energy  figures,  if  anyone 
doubts  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion: In  9  of  the  last  10  years  the 
United  States  used  more  natural  gas 
than  was  found  in  this  country;  after 
dropping  for  4  years.  U.8.  crude  oil 
and  product  imports  rose  8  percent 
last  year,  and  one-third  of  our  oil  stiU 
comes  from  overseas:  n.S.  energy 
demand  is  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  20-25  percent  higher  by  the  year 
2,000  than  it  is  today. 

Every  study  of  the  energy  situation 
made  in  the  1970's  came  to  one  similar 
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conclusion:    America    had    to    make 
fuller  use  of  its  energy  supplies. 

We  have  taken  one  step  in  that  di- 
rection by  fighting  to  keep  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corp.  on  line  and  develop- 
ing projects  for  the  conversion  of  coal 
to  gas  and  other  energy  forms. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  with  Con- 
gressman Wnxuat  Cldtoir  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Congressman  Nick 
Rahaix  of  West  Virginia  in  coqxmsor- 
ing  a  bill  designed  to  stimulate  further 
domestic  production  and  oonsunu>tion 
of  coaL 

Our  bill  would: 

First  Extend  for  10  yean  the  10  per- 
cent tax  credit  for  facilities  to  convert 
tocoaL 

Second.  Provide  for  a  1  year  amorti- 
zation for  pollution  control  eqtiipment 
instead  of  the  present  5  years  in  a 
move  designed  to  stimulate  conversion 
by  T««iring  It  more  economically  at- 
tractive while  also  insuring  environ- 
mental protectiim. 

Third.  Increase  the  Investment  tax 
credit  for  the  purchase  of  mining 
equiimient  from  10  to  15  percent. 

Fourth.  Increase  tax  credits  to  50 
percent  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  coal  related  technology. 

Fifth.  Require  Federal  electric 
power  plants  and  fuel-burning  facili- 
ties to  convert  to  coal. 

Sixth.  Repeal  the  15  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  percentage  depleti(m  for 
coaL 

It  is  only  through  stimtilating  such 
action  that  we  can  get  our  ooalmlners 
badt  to  work,  stimulate  the  coal  indus- 
try, and  provide  the  energy  insurance 
poltey  for  the  future  that  our  Nation 
needs  to  protect  against  the  recur- 
rence of  gasoline  lines  and  fuel  short- 
ages. 

\^th  similar  legislation  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  take  some  positive  coal 
steiw  in  this  Congress.  Such  progress 
is  essential  and  needs  to  be  a  priority.* 


NO  DEMOCRACY  FOR  YOU, 
NAMIBIA 


HON.  PAIRIOA  SCHROEDER 


oroouNuso 

VB  TBI  BOUSC  or  BkrBXSBrTATIVB 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Monday.  South  Africa  will  inau- 
gurate their  latest  internal  govem- 
ment for  Namibia  and  their  latest  at- 
tempt at  circumventing  intemati(mal 
law  calling  for  the  independence  of 
Namibia. 

The  new  internal  adminiatration  will 
be  empowered  to  set  up  a  council  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  territory. 

This  coundl,  however,  will  not  be  a 
freely  elected  council,  nor  will  it  be  147- 
pointed  from  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ing body.  The  constitution  it  drafts 
cannot  be  said  to  be  independent  or 
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democratic  Nor  does  the  ocmstltuticm 
omform  with  the  United  Nations- 
sponsored  and  U.S.-supported  settle- 
ment idan  for  establishing  Namibia's 
independence  and  holding  elections 
under  U  Jf .  supervision. 

When  South  Africa  declared  the  for- 
mation of  the  internal  administration, 
our  State  Department  rejected  it. 
easing  that: 

Any  purported  transfer  of  power  that 
might  take  place  now  and  In  the  future  to 
any  bodies  established  by  South  Africa  Is 
nuD  and  void.  Such  institutions  wHl  have,  as 
Secretary  Shults  stated  on  April  16,  no 
standing  We  have  not  recognised  them  in 
the  past  snd  wHl  not  do  so  now. 

The  United  States  was  Joined  by 
Great  Britain.  West  Gertnany,  and 
Canada,  in  informing  South  Africa 
that  any  unilateral  actions  by  South 
Africa  to  establish  an  internal  admin- 
istration in  Namibia  and  transfer 
power  to  it  would  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void. 

South  Africa  President  Botha  claims 
that  setting  up  an  internal  administra- 
tion is  compatible  with  the  UJf.-ap- 
proved  plan  for  an  intemaUonally  rec- 
ognised independence  settlement  for 
Namibia.  Under  the  new  South  Afri- 
can plan,  however,  the  South  African- 
appointed  administrator  general  in 
Namlbian  will  remain  in  his  post  as 
the  ultimate  authority  in  Namlbian  af- 
fairs and  South  Africa  will  maintain 
control  over  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Since  this  means  that  South  African 
troops  will  remain  in  Namibia,  let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  the 
presence  of  South  African  military 
personnel  means  to  Namibians. 

In  April,  the  partially  decomposed 
bodies  of  seven  men  were  discovered  in 
a  ditch  near  a  Roman  Catholic  mission 
station  in  northern  Namibia.  Ilie  com- 
mander of  the  South  African  Police 
unit  known  as  Koevoet.  which  means 
"Crowbar,"  ccmfiimed  reoxmsibillty 
for  four  of  the  bodies,  saying  "My  men 
were  told  to  biuy  the  corpees  but  they 
must  not  have  done  the  proper  Job." 

Also  in  April,  the  South  African 
Minister  of  Police  agreed  to  an  out-of- 
court  settlement  to  three  victims  of 
Koevoet  police  brutality,  admitting 
that  the  victims  "had  been  assaulted 
with  planks  and  that  they  endured 
pain  and  suffering."  The  two  school 
teachers  and  a  farm  assistant  were  de- 
tained without  trial  for  3  months, 
beaten  with  planks,  struck  with  fists 
and  diains.  and  subjected  to  electric 
shock  treatment  through  electrodes 
attached  to  their  ears  and  thumbs. 

Last  month,  an  elderly  woman  was 
burned  to  death  in  her  kraal  when 
South  African  security  forces  set  Are 
to  it.  She  was  blind  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  her  home  to  save  herself.  An- 
other wnnan  reported  being  awakened 
by  soldiers  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
kicked  and  beaten,  made  to  lie  in  a 
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bole  in  the  ground  and  was  buried 
wltb  nnd.  leavtaig  only  ber  legs  free. 

These  are  a  handful  of  incidents  out 
of  hundreds  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

Secretary  of  State  Sbults  has  re- 
peated U.S.  ooounltment  to  the  XJM. 
Security  CouncQ  Resolutkm  435  as  the 
only  tntemationaUy  aooei>table  basis 
for  Namibian  independence.  The  adcq>- 
tlon  of  Resolution  435  was  negotiated 
by  the  Western  members  of  the  UJT. 
Security  Coundl— United  States.  Brit- 
ain, France.  Canada,  West  Oennany— 
in  1978.  It  approved  specific  proce- 
dures for  a  ceasefire,  withdrawal  of 
the  South  African  troops,  and  UJT.  su- 
pervised elecUons.  Resolution  435  was 
accepted  by  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organisation  [SWAPO]  and. 
initially.  South  Africa. 

By  creating  yet  another  Internal 
government,  however.  South  Africa 
has  again  thrown  another  factor  into 
the  negotiations^  for  independence. 
South  Africa  keeps  tnlnglng  up  one 
last  thing  in  the  negotiations,  so  that 
a  final  agreonent  can  never  be 
reached.  The  puppet  government  to  be 
inaugurated  Monday  is  siuely  another 
attempt  to  deny  independence  to  the 
Namlbians. 

To  establish  a  facade  of  granting 
some  self-rule  to  Namlbians.  South 
Africa  plans  to  guarantee  heavy  at- 
tendance at  the  inauguration  rally. 
They  made  a  special  announcement 
that  school  attendance  is  mandatory, 
in  other  words,  a  warning  against  a 
sick-out.  Notices  were  sent  home  with 
students  for  their  parents  to  sign 
whether  or  not  they  would  allow  their 
children  to  attend  the  inauguration 
rally.  How  many  parents  are  going  to 
put  in  writing  their  opposition  to 
South  African  rule  when  they  can  be 
detained  at  any  time  without  charge? 
On  Monday,  attendance  will  be  taken 
and  absentees  noted,  then  the  teach- 
ers and  students  wlU  be  bussed  to  the 
inauguration  rally.  A  huge  audience, 
of  course,  will  look  better  in  the  press 
photos.  This  is  hardly  democracy  in 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States 
should  be  dear  and  strong  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  this  parody  of  democracy.  We 
must  use  every  measure  possible  to 
oppose  South  Africa's  procrastination 
in  withdrawing  from  Namibia  and 
ceasing  its  plunder  of  the  territory's 
mineral  wealth.* 


DR.  WALTER  OUtON  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
STANISLAUS.  RETIRES 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OP  CAUTORIOA 

nr  THE  Housx  or  RXPRXssirr  ativbs 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.    COELHO.    Mr.   Speaker,    the 
recent  graduation  ceremony  held  at 
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Callfbmia  State  University.  Stanis- 
laus, mailed  the  end  of  an  era  in  the 
history  of  the  university.  It  was  the 
last  graduation  ceremony  to  be  presid- 
ed otier  by  Dr.  Walter  Olson,  the  presi- 
dent lof  the  university  for  the  past  10 
yean.  Dr.  Olson  has  decided  to  reUre 
from!  his  position  after  leading  Califor- 
nia State  University.  Stanislaus, 
throtigh  a  successful  decade  of  growth 
and  accomplishment. 

Dr^  Olson  became  president  of  Call- 
toTDik  State  College.  Stanislaus,  in 
197S.J  beginning  a  tenure  that  would  be 
marnd  by  dynamic  and  innovative 
leadflMilp.  In  1976.  the  CSCS  golf  and 
baselfall  teams  won  the  college's  first 
natiofial  athletic  championships.  A 
new  |gymnasliun  was  constructed  in 
1977.;  and  the  Child  Development 
Center  was  established  in  1978.  A  new 
studekit  union  was  constructed  in  1978, 
as  was  a  new  bookstore.  The  first  so- 
roriti  on  campus  was  founded  in  1977. 
followed  by  the  first  fraternity  in 
1979.an  1980,  CSCS  inaugurated  an  in- 
novative program  of  beauning  courses 
via  a^  interactive  microwave  television 
network  to  Tracy  and  Stockton,  thus 
greatly  expanding  its  ability  to  reach 
studmts  in  outlying  areas. 

In  1981,  the  college  reorganized  into 
a  tlute-school  system,  with  schools  of 
Arts.  Letters,  and  Sciences;  Business 
Admihistratlon;  and  Education.  In 
1982  it  new  all-weather  track  was  dedi- 
cated^ and  in  1984  the  10.000th  stu- 
dent was  graduated  from  CSCS  In 
1985.  Dr.  Olson  attained  for  the  col- 
lege What  was  probably  his  single  most 
important  achievement— recoffoltlon 
for  the  college  as  a  luilversity  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  California 
State  University  sjrstem  and  by  the 
California  Post  Secondary  Education 
Commission. 

While  Dr.  Olson's  dynamic  leader- 
ship vlll  certainly  be  missed  at  Call- 
fomii ,  State  University,  Stanislaus,  he 
Is  n<^  leaving  the  State  university 
system  completely.  Next  year,  he  will 
accept  a  California  State  University 
Trustees'  professorship  at  the  Sacra- 
ment0  camptis. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Walter 
Olson  for  his  decade  of  service  to  Call- 
fomii  State  University,  Stanislaus, 
and  dn  behalf  of  aU  the  dtlanu  of 
Stanislaus  Coimty,  thank  him  for  his 
dedlcgted  work  toward  improving  the 
educaitional  opportimltles  available  in 
our  immunity.  I  wish  Walt  many 
years]  of  health  and  happiness  in  the 
yearaiahead.* 


PRPik- 


LTE  SECTOR:  A  MODEL  FOR 
CHILD  CARE 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

OFCAUPOUnA 
"BM  HOUSE  or  RCPRUDrrATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.    LEVINE    of    California.    Mc. 

Spealter,  I  rise  to  bring  to  my  col- 
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leagues  attention  a  very  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle by  mk  dear  friend  Allan  Jonas. 

Allan  Jdnas'  article  in  last  Monday's 
Herald  Eibunhier  is  particularly  useful 
to  those  of  us  from  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  but  can  serve  as  a  useful  model 
for  our  colleagues  from  throughout 
the  oouniry  with  regard  to  the  press- 
ing child  oare  need  in  our  society. 

Allan  J<|nas  outlines  a  very  thought- 
ful approach  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  consideration.  I 
ask  that  the  arUde  be  induded  in  the 
CoiraBBS^OHAL  RacoBO  at  this  point. 
[Pttim  thelliOa  Angeles  Examiner,  June  10, 
I  1986] 

CBnj>  Cau  n  Bowwows  LJL:  I^r 
Busmas  Liab  thb  Wat 
I  (By  Allan  K.  Jonas) 
Parents  i^orldng  in  downtown  Los  Angeles 
who   have  ;  infants  or  preschool  children 
cannot  bes^  borrow  or  steal  giiallty  child 
care  near  ttielr  place  of  work.  What  facili- 
ties do  exldt  are  overbooked  and  kwated  in 
the  least  wholesome  nelghhorhoods.  United 
Way's  1984[atudy  of  chfld-caie  nee<h  in  the 
downtown  pica  documented  this  aituatton. 
finding  that  there  wis  an  immediate  need 
for  an  addmlonal  2.000  preschool  child-care 
openlnga  if^hleh  to  this  day,  atill  do  not 
exist. 

The.childrcare  choices  for  most  downtown 
employes,  therefore,  are  limited  to  suburban 
schools,  pitvate  homes  or  baby  sitters— 
child-care  f  roviders  licensed  or  unlioenaed 
but  uninspected  unless  a  complaint  is  filed. 
Examples!  from  Europe  serve  to  remind  us 
of  how  "under-developed"  we  are  as  a 
nation  when  it  comes  to  chOd  care.  In  Ger- 
many, a  country  with  one  of  the  world's 
hishest  participation  rates  of  females  in  the 
labor  force,  cash  subsidies  are  offered  as  an 
alternative  u>  work  during  the  child's  first 
three  yearsj  A  parent  has  the  right  to  stay 
home  to  ca^  for  a  sick  chUd  and  be  paid  by 
a  sodal-lnsfuance  program,  and  child-care 
programs  operated  by  private,  religious  or 
voluntary  ofganizations  receive  govemmemt 
subsidies.  la  Sweden,  too,  there  is  insurance 
for  the  tefnporary  care  of  a  child  and 
unpaid  but  jjob-protected  leave  until  a  child 
old. 

Angeles  is  on  the  way,  bow- 
truth  is  that  there  are 
to  create  and  run  excel- 
chlld-care  centers  and  far 
by  employees  and  employers 
~  than  ever  before, 
for  example,  several  Califor- 
nia corpor^ons  and  foundations  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  address  the 
problon  of  inadequate  child-care  services  by 
Joining  together  in  establishing  a  $700,000 
goal  for  thttreeniitmoit  and  training  of  new 
child-eare  frovlders.  Their  funds  will  be 
h  the  non-profit  Califor- 
luroe  and  Referral  Network, 
and  its  donors  are  to  be  com- 

But  how  can  we  move  downtown  child- 
care  projecto  from  the  drawing  board  into 
reality,  sett  ng  examples  for  other  employ- 
ment centei  s  in  the  nation?  How  can  we  en- 
courage nrr  projects  to  serve  aU  income 
levels  In  ar^ts  where  land  costs  are  so  high? 
How  can  basiness  and  industry  be  encour- 
aged to  rai«  the  child-care  issue  to  the  pri- 
ority It  deserves? 

The  best  answer  to  these  questions  now 
would  be  t^e  formation  of  a  Los  Angeles 
child-care  consortium  of  employers  and  vol- 
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untary  organlsattons.  Its  goals  would  be  to 
find  economical  sites,  aet  criteria  for  select- 
ing experienced  providers,  sddress  the  issue 
of  quality  and  UaUllty.  and.  in  other  ways 
solve  the  problems  that  are  barriers  to  start- 
ing cbUd-care  centers.  A  consortium  would 
create  new  options  for  corporate  partldpa- 
ticm  by  using  corporate  omtrlbutions  to 
launch  independent  centers  that,  within  two 
years,  could  be  self-supporting. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  also  help  to 
overcome  reluctance  on  the  part  of  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  to  assume  unfamiliar  liabil- 
ities snd  open-ended  responsibilities  that 
would  benefit  only  one  segment  of  their 
work  force.  While  the  CEO  is  naturally  in- 
terested in  reducing  absenteeism,  wihsnring 
recruitment  and  retention  and  Improving 
the  firm's  community  image,  there  are  the 
complications  of  child-care  licensing,  addi- 
tional instiranee  coverage  and  potential  en- 
tanglements with  the  company  wage  and 
benefit  package  that  must  be  considered.  A 
consortium  would  reduce  these  concerns  by 
spreading  the  obligation  and  responsibilities 
among  geographically  proximate  firms  with- 
out requiring  any  change  In  the  organisa- 
tion's employee  benefit  padcage. 

The  idea  of  a  chUd-care  consortium  is  not 
new  to  Los  Angeles  County.  The  precedent 
has  already  been  set  «m  a  modest  scale  at 
Warner  Ranch,  where  a  handsome  develop- 
ment of  offices  and  commercial  ventures 
have  Joined  together  to  create  a  consortiimi. 
The  city  of  Burbank  has  alao  moved  ahead 
in  cooperation  with  Its  school  district  and 
medical  center  to  create  a  chlktcare  consor- 
tium that  already  includes  Lockheed.  NBC, 
Disney,  Warner  and  Columbia.  However, 
these  contributions  are  formed  around  only 
one  site  and  one  program,  and  they  do  not 
serve  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

To  help  the  downtown  area  with  its  vast 
employee  child-care  problems.  United  Way 
is  ciurently  acting  as  a  catalyst  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  consortium  of  enlighted  em- 
ployers to  fund  the  acquisition-  or  conver- 
sion of  several  new  sites  to  provide  quality 
children  in  the  downtown  area. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  more  downtown 
employers  to  step  forward  and  Join  in  this 
creative  solution  to  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  working  parents.  Doing  so 
would  not  only  be  good  for  their  organiza- 
tions' employees  and  their  children,  it  would 
also  be  Just  plain  good  business.* 


THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  CHICAOO'S 
THEATERS 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

ornxniois 
IH  THI  HOnSK  OF  RXFRisnrrATrvis 
Thunday,  June  13,  1985 
•  Mr.     TATES.     Mr.     Speaker,     on 
Friday,  June  14,  the  Nation's  Ci4>ital 
will  play  host  to  two  of  the  finest  the- 
ater comiMnies  ever  to  grace  the  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  I 
call  your  attention  to  the  Washington 
debut  performance  of  the  Steppenwolf 
Theater  Company  and  Wisdom  Bridge 
Theater  Company,  both  of  Chicago. 

Their  appearance  at  the  new  Ameri- 
can National  Theater  through  Augtist 
10  marks  a  watershed  in  American 
Theater  history.  For  the  first  time, 
the  focus  of  American  Theater  is  not 
on  the  glittering  lights  of  Broadway, 
but  on  America's  heartland.  These  two 
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companies,  selected  by  the  American 
National  Theater's  artistic  director, 
Peter  Sellan,  are  the  vanguard  of  out- 
standing regional  theater  and  per- 
forming arts  companies  which  will 
have  their  first  oivortunlty  to  receive 
national  attention  and  aprlalm;  to 
demonstrate  the  energy  and  creativity 
that  is  the  story  of  American  culture. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  Step- 
penwolf recently  recdved  the  prestigi- 
ous Tony  Award  as  the  best  regional 
theater  company  in  the  Nation,  a  trib- 
ute certainly  to  the  company  and  an 
unqualified  endorsement  of  Uie  Ameri- 
can National  Theater's  selection  of 
them,  along  with  Wisdom  Bridge,  to 
represent  the  finest  in  American  The- 
ater today. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  role  played  by  ATAT  in  its 
sponsorship  of  this  effort,  which  rep- 
resented a  significant  investment,  but 
which  will  pay  rich  dividends  to  the 
Nation  by  encouraging  similar  corpo- 
rate support  of  the  arts.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  D. 
WILKINS 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLosnxA 

nr  THE  HODSX  OP  hepsbsbhtattvbs 

TTiursday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Idr.  Speaker,  in  State 
university  systems  throughout  the 
country,  there  are  many  dedicated  in- 
dividuals working  in  administrative  ca- 
padties  to  make  exdting  things 
happen  in  education.  These  Individ- 
uals deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
the  growth  and  excellence  of  our  State 
universities  and,  consequently,  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  am  proud  to  take  note  of  one  such 
outstanding  individual  in  Florida's 
State  university  system,  Harold  D. 
WilUns,  of  Florida  State  University  in 
Tallahassee,  FL.  

Hal  is  the  president  of  FSU's  Foim- 
dation,  a  position  he  has  filled  for  sev- 
eral years.  Through  his  Imowledge  and 
ezpotiae  in  obtaining  funding  for  uni- 
versity programs  and  aetlvltiea,  FBU 
has  been  able  in  the  past  8  yean,  to  es- 
tablish three  Eminent  Scholars 
Chairs;  two  in  the  School  of  Theater 
and  the  Mildred  and  Claude  Pepper 
Chair  in  Sodal  Gerontology.  In  addi- 
tion, funds  for  several  other  chairs  are 
in  the  process  of  being  collected. 
Under  Hal's  able  leadership,  norida 
State  University  Foundation  raised 
$1.9  million  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  In 
addition  to  funding  the  Eminent 
Scholars  Chairs,  these  funds  have 
been  allocated  for  student  scholar- 
ships, for  establishing  faculty  chairs, 
for  research  and  devdopment  in  mete- 
orology, computer  sdence  and  other 
important  areas  and  for  recognising 
the  work  of  outstanding  professors. 
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Hal  IKHIktiM  and  his  exceUent  staff 
of  21  dedksted  taidlvlduals  are  to  be 
wannly  cranmended  for  their  achieve- 
ment at  Florida  State  University. 
Their  work  does  not  benefit  FBU  alone 
Init  has  far-reaching  effects  as  It  cul- 
minates in  raising  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  our  dtiaens,  some  of  whom 
wHl  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  history 
tomorrow. 

I  therefore,  Mr.  ^leaker,  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  numerous  individuals  who  devote 
their  lives  to  education  and  particular- 
ly to  norlda's  own  Harold  D.  WOklnB, 
president  of  the  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity Foundation.* 


SO  PROUDLY  WE  HAIL:  VLAQ 
DAT  1985 


HON.  av.  (SONNY) 
MONTGOMERY 

orwTSSTSsfm 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  aBPBEaER'ATIVBS 

TTiunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  bleaker. 
208  years  .go  tomorrow,  Uie  Cmtinen- 
tal  Congress  adtvted  an  official  na- 
tional banner,  resolving: 

That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United 
States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stan, 
white  in  a  blue  field,  reprpsfntlng  a  new 
constellation. 

On  the  100th  anniversary  of  this 
action,  in  1877,  Congress  ordered  that 
the  flag  be  flown  over  public  buildings 
on  June  14.  In  1916.  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson  issued  a  proclamation 
asking  the  Nation  to  observe  June  14 
as  Flag  Day,  and  President  Calvin 
Coolldge  acted  similarly  in  1927. 

On  August  3, 1949,  it  became  offidaL 
The  Congress  agreed  to  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
desigMU«d  Jtme  14  as  Flag  Day. 

iix.  Speaker,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
not  Jtist  a  symbol  of  Amrrira.  it  is 
America. 

It  is  the  bloodshed  of  nine  wars  and 
countless  conflicts  to  preserve  freedom 
and  democracy. 

It  is  the  spirit  and  determination  of 
a  society  that  cares  for  its  people. 

It  is  the  history  of  struggte  and  the 
record  of  success. 

It  is  power,  glory,  and  honor.  It  is 
adversity  and  peace. 

It  is  the  grandest  sight  in  a  foreign 
land. 

It  is  hope.  It  is  h<»ne. 

From  13  colonies  to  50  States,  our 
flag  has  always  been  a  reflectltm  of 
the  diversity  yet  the  common  purpose 
of  her  people. 

Unfurled  on  battlefldds  around  the 
globe,  rolling  and  flapping  in  the  coU- 
seum  breese,  dr^jed  over  the  coffins 
of  those  who  have  fought  for  her 
honor,  and  ahiTiing  in  the  silent  still- 
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ness  of  the  Moon,  the  Stan  and 
Stripes  is  America. 

In  1975.  the  Congress  declared  the 
21  days  from  Flag  Day  through  Inde- 
pendence Day  as  a  period  to  honor 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
offer  appropriate  tribute  on  June  14 
and  thereafter  to  the  banner  that  con- 
tinues to  fly  proudly  over  a  free  and 
prosperous  land  and  to  the  principles 
that  established  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  strongest  Nation  on 
Earth.* 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OPTXZAS 
ni  THZ  BOUSE  or  RXPHBSDITATIVBB 

Thursday.  June  13. 198$ 

•  Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  year*  your  Congressman  has 
dedicated  many  a  building  and  public 
structure  in  south  Texas.  And  it's 
always  been  somewhat  curious  to  me 
that  U.S.  flags  can  be  seen  flying  over 
a  few  of  the  structures,  but  many 
buildings  I  dedicate  on  behalf  of  the 
taxpayers  of  south  Texas  have  no 
American  flag  to  identify  them. 

So  it  seems  high  time  to  me  that  we 
do  scanething  which  will  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish buildings  and  other  public 
structures  that  have  benefited  from 
n.S.  taxpayer  fimds.  And  I'm  here 
thinking  about  flying  the  American 
flag— what  better  symbol  could  there 
be? 

To  try  and  arrange  for  this— I've  in- 
troduced into  the  House  a  resolution— 
and  I've  called  upon  the  Senate  to 
concur— which  would  authorize  or  ap- 
propriate a  little  money  for  the  con- 
struction and  installation  of  a  flagpole 
at  structures  built  wholly  w  in  part 
with  UJ5.  taxes. 

My  resolution  has  asked  that  it  be 
the  policy  of  each  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  which  is  referred 
a  bill  or  joint  resolution  authorizing 
programs  which  would  result  in  a 
structure  being  built  wholly  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds  to  make  provisions 
for  the  flagpole. 

The  Federal  Oovemment,  through 
programs  operated  by  such  agencies  as 
the  Office  of  Community  Planning 
and  Development  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration in  the  Depsftment  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
given  us  much  help  in  our  area— and  I 
feel  we  should  advertise  these  good 
works  by  flying  the  American  flag. 
And  since  Flay  Day  is  June  14.  it 
seems  timely  to  me.  And  I  hope  you 
agree.* 


ES  FENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AGljlCULTURE'S  GREAT  EXPORT 
DEPMSSION 


HON.  BILL  SCHUETTE 

ormcBxaAii 

ii(  THS  Honss  or  rxprisxiitativxs 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mi.  SCHUETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
farm  economy  depends  on  our  export 
markets.  This  is  because  a  major  share 
of  ottr  total  U.S.  agricultural  produc- 
tion |s  exported.  Two  out  of  every  five 
acre4  planted  in  this  country  move 
into  fexport  maricets,  and  the  result  is 
that  I  agricultural  producers  in  this 
couniry  are  economically  dependent 
on  iipiat  we  as  Members  of  Congress 
do  iu  terms  of  our  exix>rt  policies. 

Wa  have  seen  exports  totaling  $44 
blllian  in  1981  drop  off  to  $38  billion  in 
1984.  That  is  a  14-percent  loss  in  Just  3 
years.  Foreign  buyers  of  U.S.  commod- 
ities liave  canceled  at  least  $225  mil- 
lion (n  planned  purchases  so  far  this 
year. 

As  recently  as  1983,  the  United 
States  accounted  for  96  percent  of  all 
South  Korean  wheat  and  course  grain 
imxKJtts.  Today,  because  of  foreign 
comnetition,  our  share  is  down  to  76 
Lt.  This  export  slump— and  it  is 
ly  agriculture's  great  export  de- 
ion— has  broad  implications.  It  is 
only  forcing  farmers  off  their 
land,  it  threatens  to  widen  our  trade 
deficit  as  well.  We  currently  have  a 
gap  of  as  much  as  37  percent  between 
U.S.  grain  prices  and  lower  prices  of- 
feree by  some  competitors  on  world 
marUets. 

No  wonder  a  wheat  exporter  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  couldn't  sell  a 
bushel  of  wheat  for  cash  today  to  any 
foreign  buyer.  Mexico,  which  is  linked 
to  the  heart  of  our  wheat  country,  our 
grain  country,  imports  wheat  from 
Chin>  and  Australia.  Our  formerly 
staunch  customers  such  as  Japan. 
Sout|i  Korea,  and  Indonesia  are  turn- 
ing to  suppliers  in  South  America  and 
the  Pacific,  and  even  some  U.S.  food 
companies  are  looking  for  foreign 
grain  suppliers. 

Mrj  Speaker.  I  think  we  must  im- 
prove our  exports.  The  Soviets  are 
doing  some  $40  billion  in  business  a 
year  nrith  Western  European  countries 
and  |3  billion  with  us.  so  I  think  there 
is  rodm  for  improvement. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  different  pro- 
posal: The  "baker's  dozen"  approach, 
commodity  bonus  program,  export  cer- 
tificates. We  have  seen  some  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  policies  which  have 
great  promise  for  boosting  exports.  To 
me,  the  "baker's  dozen"  is  a  good  pro- 
posal It  is  an  easy  way  to  imderstand 
it,  toiD,  because  we  are  offsetting  the 
strong  value  of  the  dollar. 

Wet  have  seen  the  marketing  loan 
concept  with  a  more  market-sensitive 
at>pr  lach  for  pushing  oiu-  wheat,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Robxrts.  The  export  cer- 
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tif  icates  ^  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion as  well. 

Those  concepts— in  tandem  or  in 
other  wajta— are  essentiaL  Some  of  the 
ones  I  mentioned,  yes.  do  come  from 
the  ReptBlican  side,  but  in  terms  of 
addresring  the  farm  problem.  I  think 
we  have  t^  be  bipartisan. 

We  mun  have  strong  export  initia- 
tives. Wej  must  have  a  level  plajring 
field  on  Which  to  participate.  If  it's 
even.  I  think  American  farmers  can 
comiMte  Vlth  any  nation  on  the  Earth. 
But  it  is!  tUted  now  because  of  the 
dollar.  It  lis  tilted  now  because  of  for- 
eign subs^es.  It  is  tUted  now  because 
of  cargo  preference. 

But  in  terms  of  what  we  do  with 
export  inttlatives.  in  terms  of  our  poli- 
cies, thei^e  is  a  counterbidance,  and 
that  is  cargo  preference.  It  ought  to  be 
cut  way  b»ck.  at  least  not  put  in  the  ag 
budget,  and  certainly  not  on  the  front 
end  when  we  export  our  products. 
That  to  me  ought  to  be  another  tough 
signal.  Contract  sanctity  also  needs  to 
be  an  essential  part  of  our  agriculture 
policy  in  drder  to  send  some  strong  sig- 
nals indiditlng  that  agriculture  never 
again  will  take  it  on  the  chin.* 
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■nON  A  CIVIL  RIGHT? 


H0N.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 


opnxnrou 

IN  THE  ^OUSl  or  RSPRXSKIITATIVIS 

\unday,  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  H^TDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  H.H-  700,  legislation  seeking  to 
reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  Grove 
City  decision,  an  issue  of  transcendant 
importanije  must  be  dealt  with.  Can 
abortion  ^e  included  as  a  civil  right 
imder  th«  proposed  legislation?  The 
answer  tojthis  question  is  one  we  must 
provide  before  we  vote  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation,  and  Cardinal  Joseph 
li.  Bemafldin  of  Chicago  has  written 
an  enligqtening  article  appearing  in 
today's  y^shlngton  Post.  I  believe  this 
piece  deserves  the  thoughtful  atten- 
tion of  allimembers: 
tFrom  the  |Waahli)«ton  Poat,  June  13. 1985] 
Civn.  HioBTs— FoK  ths  Uhbohh  Too 


(By( 


I  Joseph  L.  Bemardin) 
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Now  under  way  in  Congress  and  likely  to 
continue  f«r  months  to  come  is  a  lively 
debate  over  important  new  dvil  rights  legis- 
lation. The  bill  (HJl.  700)  will  soon  come  to 
the  House  floor.  As  far  as  the  authentic 
"dvU  rights"  aspects  of  the  question  are 
concerned,  the  bishops  are  strongly  support- 
ive. J 

But  the  Dishops  also  want  changes  in  the 
legislation,  significant  ones.  That  doesn't 


arise  from  a  desire  to  weaken  or  subvert 
dvfl  rights,  but  from  a  oonoeni  to  ensure 
that  the  national  commitment  to  dvll  rights 
isn't  diverted  into  unacceptable  channels, 
notably  Inchidlng  abortion. 

The  tlmfliness  of  the  current  push  for 
new  dvil  rights  legislation  Is  anwrent.  More 
than  a  year  ago  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  ruling  of  great  importanoe  in  this 


The  Orove  City  decision,  as  it  is  called, 
held  in  effect  that  only  federally  funded 
programs  are  subjed  to  the  provisions  of 
federal  dvil  rights  law,  not  the  institutions 
that  house  them.  Although  the  specific  case 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  concerned 
only  the  sex  discrimination  provisions  of 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  the  ruling  would  also  be  applicable  to 
federal  laws  pertaining  to  discrimlnaMnn 
baaed  on  race,  handicap  aiul  age. 

Urged  on  by  the  dvU  rights  community. 
Congress  has  been  trying  since  the  Orove 
City  case  was  decided  to  frame  legislation  to 
counter  the  Supreme  Court's  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  law.  The  objective,  basical- 
ly, is  to  expand  dvil  rights  coverage  to  the 
institutional  leveL  The  bishops  sumxnt  this. 

Unfortunately,  however,  over  the  last  13 
years— since  the  1978  Supreme  Court  ded- 
sions  that  legalised  abortion— a  strange  and 
disturbing  thing  has  been  happening.  There 
has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  assert 
that  abortion  and  abortion-related  services 
constitute  a  "civil  right,"  entitled  to  the  cor- 
responding protections  and  legal  enforce- 
ment. 

The  bishops  do  not  accept  this.  Neither  do 
many  legal  scholars,  who  hold  that,  what- 
ever else  they  may  have  done,  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  rulings  did  not  confer  the  spe- 
cial status  of  a  "dvil  right"  on  abortion.  But 
the  tendency  has  been  there  just  the  same. 

The  bishops'  views  on  these  matters  were 
stated  dearly  and  firmly  in  congressional 
testimony  several  weeks  ago  by  their  nation- 
al organization,  the  United  States  Catholic 
Confermoe. 

The  testimony,  presented  by  Father  J. 
Bryan  Hehlr  of  the  USCC  staff,  began  by 
af flimlng  the  basis  for  the  Catholic  commit- 
ment to  dvll  rights:  "Catholic  teaching  as- 
serts that  every  person  is  created  in  the 
image  of  Ood.  Every  person  uniquely  re- 
flects the  presence  of  Ood  in  the  world. 
Unjust  dlBcrimlnation  attacks  the  image  of 
Ood  in  our  midst." 

It  is  true  that  significant  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  area  of  dvll  rights  in  this 
country  over  the  past  26  years.  But  that  is 
no  cause  for  complacency.  The  dvll  rights 
laws  of  the  1960s  must  be  "preserved  and 
enhanced."  the  Catholic  Conference  testi- 
mony said,  "if  the  gains  that  we  have  made 
are  not  to  be  eroded." 

Hence  the  concern  evoked  by  the  Orove 
City  ruling,  which  "allows  the  possibility  for 
institutions  receiving  federal  funds  to  prac- 
tice discrimination."  As  the  testimony  point- 
ed out.  the  bishops  find  this  "unaccept- 
able." They  therefore  support  legislation  to 
ensure  "that  institutions  receiving  federal 
assistance  will  uphold  the  dvil  rights  stand- 
ards of  this  natioiL" 

It  is  against  this  badcground  of  commit- 
ment to  dvil  rights  and  strong  legislation 
that  the  bishops'  position  on  changes  In  the 
pending  legislative  proposals  must  be  under- 
stood. 

The  revisions  endorsed  by  USCC  are  In 
fact  of  several  kinds.  They  Indude  exten- 
sion to  church-related  institutions  generally 
(not  Just  schools)  of  a  "religious  tenet"  pro- 
vision ensuring  that  they  cannot  be  forced 
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to  vitdate  religious  principles  under  the 
guise  of  "dvQ  rights"  cnforoement:  and  an 
"Institutioaal  separability"  provlao  specify- 
ing that  instttutlans  within  a  larger  admin- 
istrative unit  (for  ezsmple,  parishes  within 
a  diocese)  that  do  not  reodve  federal  funds 
aicnt  subject  to  burdensome  federal  admin- 
istrative requirements. 

The  usee  testimony,  however,  placed 
special  emphasis  on  the  abortion  issue,  call- 
ing for  an  amendment  to  ensure  tbat  feder- 
al dvfl  rl^ts  law  is  not  interpreted  as  re- 
quiring abortlOD  coverage  In  student,  em- 
ployee or  other  benefit  iHograma 

"Predaely  because  we  are  testifying  in 
support  of  dvfl  rights,"  the  oonferenoe  said, 
"the  Catholic  Msbops  want  to  reaffirm  tbdr 
oppositiun  to  indudlDg  in  any  way  the  right 
to  ab(HtioD  as  a  dvfl  right .  .  .  The  right  to 
life  is  the  fundamental  dvfl  right,  and  it  ap- 
plies to  the  unborn  as  weU  as  to  the  rest  of 
us." 

The  issues  at  stake  here  are  exceptionally 
Important  ones,  not  just  for  the  Usbops  but 
for  our  society  as  a  whole.  What  are  dvfl 
ri^ts?  Which  is  the  real  dvU  right-abcn-- 
tion  or  the  right  to  life?  Much  depends  on 
the  answer  Congress  gives.* 


FORTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF 

DEDICATED  SERVICE  TO  YOUTH 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  RHODE  tSUUID 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  rxpreskhtatives 

TTiUTSday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  (hi 
Jime  20,  1985,  Miss  Frances  D'Angelo, 
principal  of  the  Raymond  C.  LaPerche 
Elementary  School  in  Smithfield.  RI. 
will  conclude  45  years  of  service  to  the 
youth  of  that  community. 

Miss  D'Angelo  began  her  education- 
al career  as  a  second  grade  teacher  in 
the  Esmond  School  in  1940.  Motivated 
to  share  her  love  of  music  to  more 
children  on  a  regular  basis,  she 
became  the  music  teacher  for  all  the 
Smithfield  elementary  schools  in  1947. 
She  held  that  position  until  1955  when 
she  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Irving  S.  Cook  Elementary  School. 
After  serving  In  that  capacity  for  13 
years,  she  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  community's  newest  elementary 
sch(x>l.  the  LaPerche  School,  in  1968. 
She  has  continued  in  that  position 
unto  the  present. 

In  reflecting  on  the  career  of  Miss 
D'Angelo.  we  are  reminded  that  there 
is  an  interpersonal  dimension  to  edu- 
cation that  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
In  order  to  encourage  students  to  de- 
velop their  intellectual  abilities,  a 
teacher  or  administrator  must  consist- 
ently treat  them  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect. In  doing  this,  the  educator  mini- 
mizes anxiety  and  helps  to  establish 
feelings  of  mutual  trust.  In  this  atmos- 
phere, learning  and  personal  develop- 
ment are  more  likely  to  take  place. 

During  her  45  years  of  service  to  the 
youth  of  Smithfield.  respect,  concem. 
and  compassion  have  permeated  the 
professional  life  of  Frances  D'Angelo. 
As  a  teacher  and  administrator,  she 
has  consistently  encouraged  both  her 
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students  and  teachers  to  reach  the 
highest  levels  of  achievement. 

As  a  result  of  her  woric  with  some  of 
the  more  eocmomicaUy  dteadvantaged 
children  earlier  in  her  career.  Miss 
D'Angelo  regularly  urged  her  teachers 
to  concentrate  on  "the  bastes"  well 
before  It  was  educatknally  fashiona- 
ble. For  years,  she  perstHially  reviewed 
Bunple  assignments  in  math,  hand- 
writing, and  creative  writing  fn>m 
each  child  In  grades  two  through  ilz 
every  week  of  the  school  year.  In  addi- 
tion, she  encouraged  small  groiq»  In- 
struction in  reading  because  she  felt  It 
was  more  beneficial  to  the  children. 
She  wanted  all  her  students  to  leave 
her  school  well  armed  with  practical 
skills. 

Henry  Adams  once  wrote.  "A  teacher 
affects  eternity;  he  can  never  tell 
where  his  influence  stops."  This  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  Miss  D'Angelo.  She  has 
had  an  Incalculable  impact  on  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Smithfield  as  teacher, 
administrator,  counselor,  and  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  salute  Miss 
Frances  D'Angelo  for  her  years  of  un- 
tiring dedication  to  the  youth  of 
Smithfield.  RI.  I  would  like  to  join  her 
numerous  friends  and  colleagues  in' 
wishing  her  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


TAX  REFORM  PROPOSAL 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OPMKWTOaK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  BETRXSEIfTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  i^ieaker,  the 
Treasury  Department,  in  its  newly-re- 
leased tax  reform  proposal.  Treasury 
II,  recommends  fimdamental  changes 
in  section  936  of  the  Internal  Revouie 
C(xle,  which  has  for  many  years  pro- 
vided tax  incentives  to  encourage  UJS. 
mainland  corporation  investment  in 
new  plants  and  the  creation  of  new 
Jobs  In  Puerto  Rico. 

Treasury's  proposal,  which  is  tanta- 
mount to  section  936  repeal,  would  be 
devastating  to  the  economy  and  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  counter  to 
United  States  national  security  inter- 
ests in  troubled  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  where  Puerto  Rico 
stands  as  a  shining  example  of  Democ- 
racy. Treasury's  proposal  also  nms  at 
cross  purposes  to  President  Reagan's 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  whose  ob- 
jective Is  to  stabilize  and  strengthen 
the  economies  of  the  region  as  a  deter- 
rent to  Marxist  encroachment. 

Treasury's  argument  is  that  the  pos- 
session's corporations  tax  a«dit  pro- 
vided by  section  936  is  not  cost-effec- 
tive. But  Dr.  Norman  Ture.  himself  a 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury during  the  Reagan  administration, 
has  done  a  study  that  refutes  this  un- 
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founded  Treasury  Department  conclu- 
sion. 

Dr.  Tare's  study,  prepared  for  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  the  Econom- 
ics of  Taxation,  is  summarized  in  a 
May  19  article  by  Joan  CNeill.  of  the 
San  Juan  Star.  The  article  provides  an 
excellent  overview  of  the  important 
socioeconomic  and  geopolitical  consid- 
erations that  make  retention  of  sec- 
tion 936  important  not  only  to  the 
people  and  economy  of  Puerto  Rico, 
but  also  to  the  national  interests  of 
our  entire  country.  I  ask  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Rccord  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

[From  the  San  Juan  Star.  May  19. 1985] 

Tns  Backs  Up  His  Ospsmi  op  Sicnoii  938 

(ByJoanOTfeill) 

Elimination  of  Section  936  could  result  In 
u  many  as  334.841  Jobs  being  lost  In  Puerto 
Rico  wbile  the  U.8.  Treasury's  revenue 
losKS  are  only  $1,370  per  Job  as  it  stands 
now.  aocordlnc  to  former  VA  Treasury  offi- 
cial Norman  Ture. 

Tbeae  estimates  by  Ture.  contained  In  a 
report  prepared  for  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search on  the  Economics  of  Taxation 
(ntETT).  are  a  far  cry  from  the  73.000-Job 
loss  and  $17,036  per  lob  tax  loss  the  V£. 
Treasury  has  estimated  when  it  proposed  to 
fllmhiat,e  Sectitm  938  of  the  VS.  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Ture.  who  served  as  VS  Treasury  under- 
secretary untU  1983.  Is  not  president  of  the 
IRET.  Am  Treasury  undersecretary,  Ture  de- 
fended Section  936  during  Congressional 
review  of  the  tax  exemption  section. 

A  recommendation  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury would  and  Section  936  at  the  end  of  a 
five  or  10-year  period  of  "grandfather"  ben- 
efits. A  wage  credit  would  also  be  granted, 
but  this  too  would  eventually  be  phased  out. 
The  White  House  may  modify  the  bill  even 
more  before  sending  It  to  Congress  for  final 
action. 

Ture  has  warned  In  the  InsUtute's  news- 
letter that  the  withdrawal  of  Section  936 
and  subsequent  collapse  of  Puerto  Rico's 
economy  would  provide  "an  irresistible  en- 
Uoement  for  a  Cuban  attempt  to  evict  the 
V&  from  the  moat  important  Jurlsdlcatlon 
In  the  Caribbean."  However.  In  the  39-page 
report,  geopolitical  conseauences  of  a  repeal 
are  barely  menUoned.  nor  Is  the  position  de- 
fended. 

Ture  repudiates  the  Treasury's  Job  loss  es- 
timate as  induding  only  direct  Jobs  in  936 
ctmipanies.  but  not  those  In  industries  that 
supply  goods  and  services  to  936.  or  "poases- 
sloos"  corporations.  Using  a  UJ3.  Depart- 
mmt  of  Commerce  formula  that  measures 
the  relationship  between  production  and 
Input,  for  every  100  persons  on  938  payrolls. 
48  persons  are  employed  in  companies  sup- 
plying materials  or  services  to  the  936  cor- 
poration, the  report  states. 

Using  this  estimate.  59.231  indirect  Jobs 
can  be  attributed  to  936  companies,  for  a 
total  of  131.637  direct  and  indirect  Jobs.  The 
report  stressed  that  the  59,321  figures  Is  an 
estimate,  and  not  based  on  census  data. 

However.  Ture  also  points  out  that  buying 
power  In  demand  created  by  936-related  Jobs 
and  buslneases  also  generate  employment. 
Setting  aside  employment  In  936  corpora- 
tions and  their  suppliers.  If  as  little  as  5  per- 
cent of  remaining  Jobs  are  fueled  by 
rtwnand.  the  aggregate  employment  figure 
would  be  162.705.  If  15  percent  Is  used,  the 
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figur«  would  come  to  234.841  total  Jobs  at- 
tribullable  to  Section  936  In  1980.  This 
flgur^  Is  two  and  a  quarter  times  to  three 
times;  larger  than  the  Treasury  estimates, 
the  report  notes. 

"By  even  this  very  limited  measure  of  ben- 
efits. Section  936  must  be  seen  as  a  tiiglily 
succectful  means  for  promoting  economic 
develepment  This  success  is  greatly  magni- 
fied it  account  is  taken  of  the  gains  In  the 
quality  of  employmmt  and  In  other  at- 
tributes of  economic,  social,  and  political  de- 
velopfient."  the  report  states. 

Thd  Treasury's  $1.33  billion  tax  loss  U 
overuown  as  an  estimate.  Ture  writes.  The 
Treasury  relies  on  the  "unrealistic  assump- 
tion" Uiat  aU  938  coiporatiims  would  contin- 
ue operations  with  no  change  even  If  Sec- 
tion 136  were  repealed.  The  estimate  con- 
fuses jtaxes  foregone  with  taxes  that  would 
actuary  be  collected  after  tax  beneflU  were 
endedi 

the  334.841  direct  and  indirect  Job 

^te.  the  tax  loss  per  Job  would  be 

wliUe  using  a  lower  estimate  163.705, 

was  foregone  in  tax  revenue.  Either 

flgiures  is  far  lower  than  the  $17,036 

tax  loss  the  n.S.  Treasury  has  put 

the  report  notes. 

rer.  these  figures  do  not  take  into 
accouat  avoidance  tactics  of  936  corpora- 
tions to  keep  their  dividends  from  the  full 
46  percent  federal  income  tax.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  three-quarters  of  936  corpo- 
rations would  not  repatriate  dividends,  the 
1980  tax  loss  would  only  have  been  $308.25 
mlllloa,  nowhere  near  the  $1.23  billion  esti- 
mate, the  report  notes. 

Using  this  amount  as  a  base,  the  tax  cost 
per  Job  would  have  ranged  from  $1,895  to 
$1,371.  If  only  half  the  earnings  circumvent 
the  tax  net.  the  per  Job  tax  loss  would  be 
from  |3,789  to  $3,742. 

The  (repeal  of  936  would  more  likely  cause 
the  corporations  to  relocate  to  other  tax 
haven$  rather  than  remain  in  Puerto  Rico 
or  rettim  to  the  U.S.  "It  is  most  unlikely 
that  tais  relocated  would  be  deterred  by  any 
tollgafe  taxes  or  federal  taxes  on  gains  real- 
ized on  the  transfer  of  possessions  corpora- 
tions' assets  to  other  corporations  In  the 
new  locations."  the  report  states. 

Dividend  repatriation  would  "dwindle  to  a 
tridcl^  l>ut  foregoing  these  dividends  would 
be  faMess  costly  to  the  mainland  company 
than  «cpo8ing  them  to  federal  Income  tax  li- 
ability In  time,  these  •*miwg«  would  be  em- 
bodied In  Investment  In  other  tax  haven  Ju- 
rladicttons.  not  repatriated  to  the  UJ3." 

Outride  of  direct  tax  revenues  from  the 
936  cohwraUons.  Ture  advised  reducing  the 
tax  e^imates  from  payroll  after  large  Job 
losses.  The  government  would  be  obliged  to 
increase  outlays  for  unemployment  compen- 
satlon^  food  stamps,  and  other  public  assist- 
ance. 

"Net  of  these  outlays,  the  revenue  gain 
from  aepeal  of  Section  938  would  be  negligi- 
ble. Iff  indeed,  it  were  not  negative."  the 
report)  states. 

"Coaipared  with  virtually  any  other  Job- 
creation  program  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  possessions  corporations  tax  pro- 
visions have  been  dramatically  more  cost  ef- 
ficientr'  the  report  reads.  Section  936  and 
Puerto  Rico's  Operation  Bootstrap  are 
proof  of  the  "effectiveness  and  low  cost  of 
relying  on  tax  Incentives  for  the  private 
sector  as  the  principal  vehicle  for  energising 
the  pfooeas  of  economic  development  and 
growt  i."m 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LETTER  CARRIER 
JOHN  MTERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

I  OPPLOaiOA 

Hf  THE  BOUSI  OF  RBPRISKIfTATIVBS 

\unday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  lisHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
e^ieaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  extraor- 
dinary act  of  courage  by  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

Early  ii  the  afternoon  of  Friday. 
Jime  7.  I^tman  John  Myers,  whose 
route  covers  condominiums  in  North 
Miami  Be^ch,  was  making  his  appoint- 
ed rounds  when  he  heard  screams 
from  the  iwimming  pool  area  at  Point 
East. 

An  eldeily  man  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pooL  Ofyers  dived  in.  pulled  him 
out  and  itarted  CPR.  Shortly  after- 
ward, paramedics  arrived  and  soon  the 
elderly  man— who  certainly  would 
have  droned— was  breathing  normal- 
ly again.  John  Myers  then  set  off  in 
his  wet  clothes  and  completed  his 
daily  rout^.  ahead  of  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Mr.  Myers 
has  downplayed  the  importance  of  his 
heroic  act,  he  has  demonstrated  the 
meaning  of  being  a  good  public  em- 
ployee ani  a  good  neighbor.  Our  com- 
munity Joins  with  me  in  offering  our 
thanks  ahd  appreciation  to  John 
Myers  and  for  the  example  that  he 
has  set  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  on  John  Myers  that 
appeared  m  the  Bfiami  Herald: 

[From  th^  Miami  Herald.  June  13. 1985] 
HXRO  PoSTtlAM  IjEAKHS  Lipx's  Vkxt  Fsaoilx 
I  (By  Carl  Hlaasen) 

John  Myers  would  rather  not  talk  about 
the  rescue.  | 

Fishing— ttell  chat  all  day  about  fishing 
(there's  some  marlln  In  the  refrigerator),  or 
about  his  son's  motorcycle  trophies,  or  even 
about  the  family  snake. 

So  how  about  this  rescue.  John? 

"What's  the  old  saying?  Heroes  are  made, 
they're  not  bom.  Well.  I'm  not  looking  to  be 
a  hero."  Myers  says.  "It's  part  of  being  out 
on  the  street,  helping  people  out." 

John  Myers  has  been  a  postman  for  29 
years.  "Hey,  I've  got  a  UtUe  Job,"  he  says, 
"but  I'm  secure  in  what  I'm  doing." 

Myers  is  47,  a  gentle-n>oken.  third-genera- 
tion Floridian  with  a  hearty  cracker  tan.  He 
has  lived  nis  whole  life  in  North  Miami 
Beach:  as  a  kid.  he  hung  out  the  morning 
mall  sack  f »  northbound  trains  passing  the 
same  post  mOoe  where  he  works  now. 

John  Myers'  dally  route  is  Biscayne  Bou- 
levard froinj  170th  Street  to  178th,  and  back 
a  few  blocks.  Along  this  stretch  are  real 
estate  offiois.  a  bait-and-tackle  shop,  other 
small  businssses.  There's  also  the  Point  East 
condominiums  on  Marcos  Drive. 

I^st  Friday,  Myers  was  delivering  the  mall 
to  Point  East  around  lunchtime  when  the 
accident  happened.  "Just  like  it  was  stated 
in  the  paper,"  Myers  says,  willing  to  leave  it 
at  that 

But  it  wa4  only  seven  paragraphs.  John. 


He  sighs  and.  because  he's  too  polite  to 
say  bug  off,  says: 

"There  were  two  ladies  there,  they  were 
screaming.  The  man  ...  the  man  was  actu- 
ally on  the  bottom  of  the  pooL  I  dove  in 
there  and  got  him  out.  .  .  . 

"It  Is  a  shock  to  see  somebody  lying  In  the 
bottom  of  the  pool.  ...  I  can't  remonber 
how  I  grabbed  him.  I  was  having 
trouble.  ...  I  had  him.  but  I  couldn't  get 
my  footing." 

The  man's  name  was  Morris  RosenthaL 
He  was  77  years  old.  He  and  his  wife  had 
only  recently  moved  to  Point  East:  Myers 
himself  had  helped  them  fill  out  the  change 
of  address  forms. 

Rosenthal  was  unconscious  when  the  post- 
man lifted  him  out  of  the  swimming  po^  "I 
was  doing  the  CPR  and  Mr.  Reese.  Milton 
Reese,  was  doing  the  mouth-to-mouth." 
Myers  says.  "It  was  less  than  a  minute  when 
the  paramedics  arrived. 

The  parampdirs  found  Rosenthal's  pulse 
and  got  him  breathing  again.  After  the  am- 
bulance sped  off.  Myers  retrieved  his  mall- 
twg  from  the  lobby,  where  he'd  dropped  it. 
Next  he  put  on  some  dry  shoes. 

Then,  dripping  wet,  John  Myers  finished 
his  mail  route. 

He  even  got  back  to  the  post  office  10 
minutes  early. 

Soon  the  newspapers  were  calling,  then 
television  ("the  one  with  Ann  Bishop")  and 
radio,  but  John  Myers  didn't  want  to  give 
interviews  or  have  his  picture  taken. 

The  night  after  the  rescue,  with  the 
phone  ringing  and  reporters  wanting  to 
make  him  a  celebrity,  John  Myers  got  In  his 
car  and  drove  to  Southeastern  Medical 
Center.  He  found  Morris  Rosenthal  in  In- 
tensive care,  no  visitors  allowed.  A  nurse 
told  Myers  it  was  "touch  and  go." 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  Myers  called 
up  Rosenthal's  wife. 

"Here's  the  thing,  you've  got  to  have 
friends,"  he  says.  "In  this  situation,  this 
lady  didn't  have  anybody  to  turn  to.  She'd 
only  been  there  a  few  weeks.  It  was  sad.  She 
needed  a  shoulder." 

Later  that  afternoon.  Morris  Rosenthal 
died. 

"He  had  a  heart  condition."  John  Myers 
says,  quietly.  "Life  Is  very  fragile." 

He  heads  to  the  kitchen  for  more  Iced  tea. 
His  wife  Terry  says:  "This  Is  Jiist  the  way  he 
is.  He's  a  very  considerate  man." 

This  week  the  Miami  postmaster  asked  to 
meet  the  reluctant  hero.  ScMnewhere  in  all 
this  Is  a  plaque  or  a  commendation,  but  itil 
probably  Just  gather  dust  behind  the  motor- 
cycle trophies. 

"It  makes  you  feel  good,  but  I  don't  know 
.  .  ."  John  Myers  says,  looking  away.  "One 
little  Incident  in  your  life,  one  life-threaten- 
ing situation— I  don't  know  what  all  the  fuss 
is  about."  • 


EXPRESS  SOCCER  TEAM  TO 
PLAT  IN  IRELAND 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  MIW  JKRBKT 
Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

TTiunday,  June  13,  1985 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  important  trip  that  will 
be  made  by  the  Express  soccer  team 
from  my  district  to  Ireland  during  the 
week  of  July  2  through  8.  1985.  While 
In  Ireland,  the  team  wlU  compete  in 
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several  soccer  games  with  a  team  from 
the  town  of  Malahyde.  Ireland.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers of  Express  on  arranging  this  trip 
and  competition  and  on  realizing  an 
interest  to  meet  with  youngsters  from 
another  country  and  a  different  cul- 
ture. 

The  Express  team  is  made  up  of  17 
boys  ranging  in  age  from  11  to  13.  and 
are  coached  by  Jack  Delargey  and 
Norm  Rivers.  They  are  part  of  the 
Timberblrch-Broadmoor  Athletic  As- 
sociation, composed  of  several  thou- 
sand boys  and  girls  from  Olouoester 
Township  in  New  Jersey.  The  TBAA 
also  sponsors  baseball,  softball,  and  T- 
ball  teams  from  youngsters  from  my 
district  ranging  in  age  from  6  through 
18.  This  goodwill  mission  to  Ireland 
has  been  arranged  as  a  way  of  bring- 
ing together  children  from  different 
backgrounds  to  participate  in  some- 
thing that  they  have  in  conunon:  Love 
of  the  game  of  soooer. 

I  would  like  to  congi-atulate  the  17 
members  of  the  Express  team  and 
wish  them  success  in  their  competi- 
tion. They  are:  Billy  Cain,  Dennis 
Defeo.  Charlie  and  Joe  Del  Oiomo. 
Mike  Jones.  Paul  Lupinacd.  Mike 
Orazi.  Jason  Rivers.  Eric  Swanson,  Ed 
Casey,  John  Delargey,  Sid  DeSousa, 
Dan  Drexler.  Rob  Jordan.  Mark  Ma- 
rotta.  Josh  Reibstein.  and  George 
Schell.  I  would  also  like  to  congratu- 
late the  team  members  from  Mala- 
hyde. Ireland  for  agreeing  to  this  com- 
petition. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
commending  the  organizers  of  this 
event  for  their  initiative  and  wishing 
them  the  best  of  luck.* 


UNPPA'S  INVOLVEMENT  WITH 
CHINA'S  FORCED  ABORHON 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTm 

opmw  jnsET 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESXIfTATIVXS 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  lb. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  about  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities'  [UNFPA]  Involvement  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China's 
[PRC]  coercive  population  control 
program.  Douglas  Johnson.  Legislative 
Director  for  the  National  Right  to  Life 
Committee,  recently  authored  an  ex- 
cellent report  that  details  the 
UNFPA's  hand  in  glove  relationship 
with  the  brutal  Chinese  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Johnson's  report  illumi- 
nates the  Important  issues  in  this 
debate  and.  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mend it  for  my  colleagues'  review.  The 
report  follows: 
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Don  THX  Uwim  Ktrtcma  Fuan  fob  Pofuia- 
Tioa  ACTIVITUS  lUMlVAl  Shau  Rbspo*- 
urnxurr  roa  Canu's  Fobcd  Aboktios 
PaootAK? 

POBCB>  Asoanoas  n  trx  pbopis's  ixpoblic 

OPCHXMA 

There  is  now  a  compelling  body  of  evi- 
dence, from  both  Western  and  Chinese 
sources,  demonstrating  that  the  government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  Is 
systematically  employtng  forced  abortion 
and  Infanticide  as  a  part  of  Its  population 
oontiol  program. 

In  a  tbree-pait  series  publisbed  in  Janu- 
ary, veteran  Washington  Post  correspond- 
ent Michael  Weisskopf  described  the  PRC 
as  "a  world  of  govemment-aanctloned  infan- 
ticide, of  stroogarm  steriUsatlons  and  of 
atwrtions  performed  at  a  rate  as  high  as 
800.000  a  year  In  a  stntfe  province."  As  the 
Post  oonduded  in  a  January  10  editorial, 
the  PRC  "actively  sanctjons  and  sponsors" 
population  control  methods  whidi  "fall  into 
the  realm  of  the  openly  coercive  and  brutal: 
mandatory  abortion,  induced  stillbirth,  the 
strangling  of  the  newborn." 

A  March  29.  1966  memo  by  the  assistant 
administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Intcma- 
Unial  Development  cited  authoritative 
sources  to  demonstrate  that  coerdon  "is  not 
an  Isrtated  activity,  nor  limited  to  remote 
provlnoes.  In  fact.  It  is  an  intrinsic  part  of 
the  enforcement  mwhanism  of  the  govern- 
ment's one-child  policy." 

There  is  no  direct  VS.  aid  for  the  FRCs 
population  control  iwogram.  However,  the 
Congress  annually  earmarks  funds  for  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Popolatlaii  Aettvi- 
ttea  (UMFPA).  During  Fiscal  Tear  19«6.  the 
U.8.  contributioD  to  UW^A  is  $46  miUiaD— 
over  30  percent  of  UNFPA's  total  budget. 
Tlie  House  Foreign  Attain  Conmittee  has 
approved  a  bill  (HJt.  1585)  which  Includes 
$51  million  for  VSTPA  in  FT  1988. 

UMn>A  DAS  a  hand-in-glove  rrtatinnstilp 
with  the  PRCs  population  oontnd  program. 
UNFPA  Executive  Director  Rafael  Salas 
said  In  1981  that  "China  provides  a  superi) 
example  of  integrating  population  programs 
with  the  national  goals  of  devdopment." 
(PogiUnt.  November  1981)  Between  1980-84. 
UNFPA  contributed  $50  million  to  the 
PRCs  program.  But  the  dollar  amount  does 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  UNVPA  offirlals 
have  been  assigned  to  live  in  the  PRC.  and 
UNFPA  experts  have  been  involved  in  the 
PRC  program  at  every  leveL  Thus,  the 
rampant  coercive  practices  in  the  FRC 
should  have  come  to  the  attention  of  senior 
UNFPA  officials  at  an  early  date. 

Indeed,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
T7NFPA  ofttdals  were  aware  of  widespread 
coercion  at  least  by  1983.  An  artlde  in  the 
May/ June  1983  issue  of  Interoom.  the  news- 
letter of  the  Population  Reterenoe  Bureau, 
dted  a  December  1982  central  govewmient 
directive  requiring  steriUsatioo  of  women 
with  more  than  two  tbOOno  and  abortion 
"as  qulAly  as  poariUe  asBong  those  who  are 
pregnant  without  quota."  Interoom  reported 
that  "UN  officials  contacted  about  the 
policy  expressed  grave  misgivings"  to  a 
Washington  Post  reporter,  since  official 
UNTPA  policy  forbids  support  for  coercive 
methods-but  added  that  "the  UN  has  an 
'out'  because  impratant  Chineae  family 
planning  pronouncements  often  never 
attatai  offical'  status." 

(John  S.  Aird.  a  senior  sparlalist  on  China 
with  the  Colter  for  Tnt.rnBtlnnal  Research 
of  the  VS  Bureau  of  the  Census,  has  writ- 
ten that  the  December  1983  decree  "called 
for  SteriUsatioo  of  oouptos  with  two  children 
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■nd  the  prompt  abortion  of  unuithorted 
pngnudeB."  CbtaWM  document!  Indicate 
that  thto  decree  wna  tamed  by  the  State 
FkmOjr  Ftannlnc  CWnintarton  oo  authority 
of  the  Party  Central  Oommlttee.  Alrd 
wrote.) 

In  1M4— after  aiiundant  evidence  of  wide- 
Wtead  atate-oooipeDed  abortloos  had  al- 
ready been  publtahed-ttae  UMVPA  govem- 
int  board  appfoved  a  aeooad  five-year.  $80 
mOUan  grant  to  the  FRC.  The  WaD  Street 
Journal  (April  ».  1M4)  quoted  Salaa  as  de- 
fendtng  UMFPA't  rale  on  grounck  that 
UN^A  had  no  evidence  of  abuiee  In  China. 

To  thto  day.  UMFPA  hai  not  acknowl- 
edged—much lem  protested— the  maas 
fofoed  abortioiM  and  infanticide  reported  by 
Poet  correapoodent  Weiakopf  and  numer- 
oua  other  aouroea.  Instead.  VKFPA  officials 
have  simply  parroted  Peking's  repeated 
daims  that  the  PRC  «^T'«t"  rellea  on 
"voluntarism." 


WKST  acimrns  son  uarrA  ran  i*  chiiia? 

UMJVA  has  insisted  that  Ite  contrlbutlmis 
to  China  do  not  fund  abortloos.  coerced  or 
otherwise.  Of  course,  there  to  no  'nine  item" 
in  UNFPA's  China  budget  for  "abortions." 
But  xmwPA  docuBsenU  provided  to  AID 
(avallbahle  upon  requert)  reveal  that 
DNTPA  to  integrally  tnvohred  in  the  PRC 
program  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

The  UNFPA'S  PRC  program  proposal  llsta 
"strengthening  the  management  capabili- 
ties of  the  State  Pkmfly  Planning  Commls- 
sion"  (8FPC)  ss  a  priority  for  1985-89.  The 
SFFC  ta  the  central  directorate  of  the  entire 
population  control  program— the  "Big 
Brother"  a^ilch  iasues  the  "birth  quotas." 
whlA  are  transmitted  down  through  the 
chain  of  command. 

(The  government  not  only  limits  each 
couple  to  one  child.  Iwt  also  determines 
when  a  couple  wm  be  permitted  to  have  its 
child.  Any  woman  who  becomes  pregnant 
l>efc»e  being  issued  a  "Urth  coupon"  ta  com- 
pelled to  have  an  abortion— even  if  she  ta 
childless.  Provlneial  and  local  offldata  who 
meet  the  "birth  quotas"  are  rewarded:  those 
who  faO  to  enforce  the  quotas  are  punished. 
It  ta  impossible  for  offidata  to  meet  the 
"birth  quotas"  without  resorting  to  forced 
abortions  and  faifantidde.  Women  who 
manage  to  carry  their  babies  to  term  despite 
official  duress  often  see  the  infanta  killed  in 
the  delivery  room,  aoccrding  to  Poet  report- 
er Wdaskopf  and  other  sources.) 

UMivA  funds  and  experts  support  the 
PRCs  pragiam  at  every  leveL  Among  the 
specific  components  of  the  PRC  tnogram  to 
be  supported  by  UNPPA  during  1985  are 
"management  training,  loglsties,  manage- 
ment information  systems,  programme  re- 
search and  evaluation  and  publicity  educa- 
tion ...  It  also  Includes  projects  in  popula- 
tion educatlop  in  the  formal  and  nonf  ormal 
sector  .  .  .  UMFPA  sssistance  would  provide 
international  consultants;  training,  includ- 
ing fellowships  and  study  tours;  and  expend- 
able and  nonexpendable  equipment  and  sup- 
plies." ("X7NPPA  Proposed  Projects  and  Pro- 
grammes: Recommendation  by  the  Kxecu- 
tlve  Director.  Assistance  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Chtaia."  March  30. 1984.) 

COMTUTMKM,  UUUaiBST  OF  UMTPA 

Ammg  the  items  purchased  by  T7NFPA 
tar  the  State  Family  Commission  were  ad- 
vanced computers  ($13  million  worth).  So- 
phisticated computers  are.  no  doubt,  very 
useful  in  imposing  a  toutiuUly  compulsory 
policy  on  a  reliictant  population  of  one  bfl- 
Uon  people.  It  is.  at  best,  naive  to  argue  that 
in  putting  such  technological  toota  into  the 
hands  of  (China's  population  control  over- 
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seenu  nNn>A  in  no  way  supports  the 
hnmmi  rights  abuses  which  are  an  integral 
part  ff  the  population  program. 

(TMe  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
recogfilsed  the  potential  for  abuse  of  com- 
puter technology  on  May  1  when  it  ap- 
proved HR  1480.  a  bill  iwipnMtwg  aome  aanc- 
tions  on  South  Africa,  in  response  to  the 
govenunent's  apartheid  policies.  The  bill  in- 
clude! s  prohlUtloa  on  sale  "to  South  Afri- 
can government  agendea  of  oomputeis  that 
mlghl  help  those  sgendes  track  political 
dlasidmts  and  enforce  race  laws."  aoccnrding 
to  the  May  4  issue  of  Coogressiaaal  Quar- 
terty  IITeekly  Report,  page  838.) 

vtrrA  soiKMu  fig's  familt  Fuunmia 


Insitead  of  critiddng  the  PRCs  coerdve 
polidis.  UNFPA  has  regarded  the  PRC  pro- 
gram its  a  model  for  developing  countriea.  In 
198$.]  a  UJf.  committee  gave  the  PRCs 
thm-lunHy  pi»mi«nf  minister  Qbu  Sns- 
hong  its  first-ever  $13,800  award  for  "the 
most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  aware- 
ness pf  population  quesUons"— an  actloo 
which  caused  Nobel  Laureate  economist 
Theodore  W.  Schulta  to  resign  fran  the 
CJf.'s  award  advisory  oommlttee  in  protest. 

In  jhta  book  "The  Crowded  Earth" 
(Nort4n.  1984).  which  was  funded  in  part  by 
a  nim>A  grant,  former  New  Tork  Times 
corrr^pondent  Pranay  Oupte  reprated  on  a 
subsequent  interview  with  PRC  family  plan- 
ning minister  Qian.  who  "immediately 
launched  into  an  anjreclation  of  what  the 
Unite4  Nations  award  meant  to  him  and  to 
the  Chinese.  The  award  had.  Qian  said,  put 
the  Imprimatur  of  the  world  iMMly  on 
(China's  family-planning  efforts  .  .  ."  (p. 
156). 

Chiaa  spedaliat  John  &  Alrd  of  the 
Bureafi  of  the  Census  recently  wrote.  "Chi- 
nese wthorities  obviously  want  foreign  ap- 
proval} of  their  family  planning  program  and 
are  sctaltive  to  foreign  criticism,  but  they 
may  f|el  that  they  need  not  take  the  criti- 
cism sMously  so  long  as  prestigiouB  orgsiil- 
saUoni  in  the  population  field,  such  as 
DNFn&  and  IPPF.  continue  to  laud  their 
Bucce«  without  an  adequate  examination  of 
the  means  by  which  it  was  attained." 

CXnaS  AOAIRST  HUMAiriTT? 

Oertian  offidata  who  forced  Polish 
womea  to  undergo  abortions  were  convicted 
of  "dimes  against  humanity"  by  the  Nur- 
Mllltary  Tribunata  (Triata  of  War 
Before  the  Nuronherg  Military 
Volume  IV.  OPO).  The  govon- 
the  PRC  ta  systematically  engaged 
crimes  on  a  massive  scale,  and  has 
lied  to  the  Conpess  and  to  the 
world  about  iU  polides.  UNFPA  has.  by  nu- 
meroiy  sets  of  omission  and  commission, 
aided  gnd  abetted  thta  tmHum—  program  of 
humaa  righU  abuses.  UNn>A  offidata  con- 
tinue to  embrace  and  defend  the  PRC  pro- 
gram, and  to  rtissemlnste  PRC  disinforma- 
tion about  it 

lacsm  uoisLATivi  AcnoM 
On  JMarch    37,    the    Senate    committee 
adoptdd  (by  a  vote  of  IS  to  3)  an  amend- 
ment tto  &  980)  offered  by  Senators  Hehns 
and  LMar.  barring  any  VA  population  as- 
to  any  organisation  "which  pro- 
directly  or  indirectly"  to  "any 
which  permits,  officially  or  in  prao- 
fantldde  or  coerced  abortion."  If  en- 
ito  law.  thta  amendment  would  force 
to  disengage  from  the  brutal  PRC 
or  lose  all  UjB.  funds.  On  May  15, 
.te  passed  S.  900;  the  Helms/Lugar 
in  was  not  challenged. 


actedl 
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In  oontr4rt.  on  April  3  the  Houae  commit- 
tee voted  to  increase  the  earmark  for 
UNFPA  to  $51  million  for  FY  1988  (HR 
1558).  The  pommlttee  also  adopted  language 
mandating  that  no  VJ&.  funds  be  directed  to 
"""  '^'  ^  population  program.  TI»e  real 
issue,  however,  to  not  whether 
to  paying  for  abortion,  but 
UNVPA  to  supporting  a  pro- 
f oraed  abortioas  are  an  inte- 
practieal  terms,  the  language 
the  Houae  committee  merely 
bookkeeping  by  UNn>A.  It 
ore  oo  UNFPA  to  disengage 
program,  or  on  tlie  PRC  to 

)  report  on  HR  1555  (Report  99- 
"It  ta  the  sense  of  the 
it  does  not  support  the 
;  in  China  at  thta  time  and 
that  other  countriea  on  the 
UNDP  governing  board  which  approvea 
miFPA  priigrams  will  share  thto  coneem 
and  apprmie  a  termination  of  the  UN^A 
program  in  {the  PRC."  For  the  oommlttee  to 
-^-  -  "hope"  in  a  report  to  a  pa- 
thetically Mile  response  to  what  we  now 
know  to  oorarrtng  in  ChtaML 

When  mt^l555  reaches  the  House  floor. 
Rep.  Cairisitopher  Smith  (R-NJ)  will  offer  a 
floor  amendment  similar  to  the  Senate- 
passed  HehBs/Iiugar  amendment.  Only  such 
a  no-nonse<ise  policy-threatening  UNFPA 
with  the  ktos  of  an  VJO.  funds— wlU  force 
that  organisation  to  dedde  whether  it 
wishes  to  continue  to  support  Pdttaig's  war 
on  pregnant  women  and  on  pvebom  and 
newborn  bapia 


LOREI^ZO  OAKLEY  RETIRES 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

I      opmw  jxasxT 
nr  TBI  kousx  or  bipbiskiitativb 
Ttvimday.  June  IS,  19S5 

•  Mr.  TG^ICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Lorenzo 
Oakley,  ^o  has  retired  as  interna- 
tional renesentatlve  and  director  of 
the  New  4eney  United  Auto  Woricers 
Coinnnin1<y  Action  Procram  CoiuudL 
Known  tor  family  and  friends  as 
"Doc",  LoTenao  Oakley  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  United  Auto 
Workers  tn  over  40  years.  He  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  well-being  of  his 
fellow  woikers  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  af  New  Jersey. 

Doc  fir4  became  interested  in  the 
UAW  in  $940,  while  working  at  the 
Mack  Truik  plant  in  New  Brunswick. 
NJ.  Doc  id^ned  UAW  local  824  in  1942, 
and  qui(dchr  became  one  of  the  local's 
most  dedlnted  and  determined  mem- 
bers. As  a  bargaining  committee  chair- 
man, and  as  president  of  the  local 
until  1962,  Doc  Oakley  demonstrated 
that  the  ikeeds  of  his  union  brothers 
were  his  fl^  concern. 

Doc's  tireless  work  at  local  824  led  to 
his  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the 
Intematioial  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  in  1 M2.  In  addition  to  his  many 
other  duties.  Doc  became  particularly 
active  in  ^he  political  action  arm  of 
the  UAWi  As  director  of  the  UAW 
Communit  v  Action  Program  in  Penn- 
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sylvanla  and  New  Jersey.  Doc  was  in- 
strumental in  alerting  local.  State,  and 
Federal  leaders  to  the  issues  which  af- 
fected the  UAW  membership. 

His  commitment  to  fairness  has  ex- 
tended beyond  the  UAW  as  well.  Doc 
has  served  as  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  New  Jersey  Industrial  Council  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  New  Jersey  Citizen  Action.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
CMl  Rights  Commission  and  served  as 
the  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Employment  and  Training  CouncU 
under  Oov.  Brendan  Byrne.  D(x;'s 
work  has  helped  make  life  better  for 
millions  of  woricing  men  and  women 
throughout  New  Jersey  and  created 
employment  opportunities  for  thou- 
sands more  seeking  Jobs. 

Tomorrow  night,  UAW  local  980  wlU 
pay  tribute  to  Doc  Oakley  for  his 
many  years  of  service  to  the  imlon  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  join  with 
his  many  friends  and  supporters  in 
wishing  Doc  health  and  happiness  in 
the  years  to  come.  After  40  years,  he 
has  earned  a  well-deserved  rest.* 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
WALLACE  C.  DOUD 
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IBM  headquarters  staff  in  1958  as  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  executive  vice 
president.  He  was  promoted  to  vice 
president,  corporate  services  staff  in 
AprU  1970.  and  became  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  commercial  and  industry  rela- 
tions in  the  following  January. 

Mr.  Doud  received  a  B3.A.  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  1948.  He 
served  in  the  U.8.  Navy  as  an  aviator 
diiring  World  War  n. 

Wallace  C.  Doud,  veteran,  business- 
man, and  civic  leatler,  deserves  the  re- 
spect and  admlrati<m  of  all  Americana. 
I  am  proud  to  make  this  statement  <m 
his  behalf.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  aU 
of  Westchester  County  today.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker.  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 


n  THE  Botras  or  axntasDrrATivn 

Thunday,  June  13, 198S 

•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday.  June  13.  due  to  official 
business.  I  was  unaviodably  absent 
during  RoU  CaU  No.  160.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "aye."* 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUAROI 

ormwTOBK 
IN  THX  BOnSK  or  RKPBKSKirTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  DioGUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  this  body  a  short  sum- 
mary on  the  accomplishments  of  Wal- 
lace C.  Doud.  a  resident  of  Armonk. 
New  Tork. 

Mr.  Doud  will  be  honored  this 
Sunday  by  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Westchester  Coimty  at  the  Rye 
Town  Hilton. 

Wallace  Doud  is  the  retired  vice 
president  for  commercial  industry  re- 
lations for  the  IBM  corporation.  He 
was  with  IBM  for  36  years. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Doud  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Bank  of  New 
Yorlt,  county  trust  region;  Ionizer. 
S.E.;  and  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation. He  is  a  board  member  and 
past  chairman  of  the  Computer  and 
Business  Equiianent  Manufacturers 
Association  (CBEMA)  and  is  very 
active  in  community  affairs.  Among 
the  organizations  to  which  Mr.  Doud 
has  lent  his  support  are  the  American 
Cancer  Society.  United  Way,  Urban 
League.  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  the 
Westchester  County  Association. 

In  re(x>gnltion  of  his  work  in  the 
community,  Mr.  Doud  received  the 
Westchester  Community  College's  Me- 
dallion Award  in  1980  and  in  1982  was 
awarded  an  Honorary  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  Degree  from  Mercy 
College. 

Mr.  Doud  Joined  IBM  in  1948  as  a 
sales  representative  and  worked  his 
way  up  into  management.  He  Joined 


SEAT  BELTS  ARE  SAVING  UVES 
IN  BRITAIN 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  FmnTLVAHiA 

IH  THK  BOUSE  Or  REPRESXMTATIVBS 

TTiunday,  June  13. 1985 

•  ISx.  SHUSTER.  Bir.  Speaker,  over 
13,000  British  citizens  are  alive  and 
well  today  because  a  seat  belt  law 
saved  them  from  death  or  serious 
injury. 

Finally  passed  by  Parliament  in  Jan- 
tiary  1983.  the  British  enacted  a  seat 
belt  law  requiring  people  in  the  front 
seat  of  a  car  to  buckle-up  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  10  years  of  effort  by  high- 
way safety  advocates.  No  one  was 
more  instrumental  in  achieving  the 
seat  belt  legislation  than  Mr.  Barry 
Sheerman,  a  young  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment from  north  central  England  who 
authored  the  bilL 

Seat  belt  legislation  was  introduced 
several  times  during  the  1970's.  but 
was  soimdly  defeated.  Mr.  Sheerman 
then  began  building  public  sumxHt  for 
a  seat  belt  law  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession, police,  engineering  groups, 
and  the  auto  industry.  He  gathered 
compelling  evldoice  from  countries 
which  already  had  such  a  law  that 
wearing  a  seat  belt  doubles  your 
chances  of  surviving  a  serious  crash: 
Australia's  law  increased  belt  usage 
from  30  to  80  percent  and  redu(«d  fa- 
talities 22  percent:  the  law  for  four  Ca- 
nadian provinces  Increased  belt  usage 
from  28  to  61  percent  and  reduced  fa- 
talities 16  percent:  Israel's  law  in- 
creased tisage  from  6  percent  to  70 
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percent  and  redu(xd  fatalities  43  per- 
cent. 

Based  on  the  clear  evidence  that 
thousands  of  lives  could  be  protected, 
the  British  Parliament  passed  a  3-year 
trial  law.  The  past  2  years'  experience 
indicates  an  increase  in  belt  usage 
from  20  to  95  percent,  and  a  25-per- 
cent decrease  in  fatalities. 

The  original  opposition  to  the  law, 
based  on  its  invasion  of  personal  free- 
dom, has  largely  evaporated  <hie  to  the 
impressive  drop  in  fatalities  and  inju- 
ries. Mr.  Sheerman  estimates  that  the 
trial  law  will  easily  be  made  perma- 
nent and  the  only  dilute  wHl  be  over 
requiring  belt  installation  in  rear 
seats. 

Should  America  have  seat  belt  laws? 
That  (juestitm  is  now  being  considered 
by  several  State  legislatures,  and  tbe 
Federal  Government  is  under  a  court 
order  to  address  some  form  of  manda- 
tory safety  restraints. 

WhUe  I  have  long  advocated  wearing 
seat  belts— and  had  my  own  life  saved 
by  one  in  a  head-on  crash  in  1983— it 
has  been  my  hope  that  a  law  would 
not  be  necessary,  that  through  educa- 
tion, people  would  be  persuaded  to  vol- 
untarily buckle-up.  This  summer  and 
fall,  we  will  be  qwnsoring  an  intensive 
media  project  to  prcmiote  wearing  seat 
belts. 

The  debate  over  seat  belt  laws  repre- 
sents a  classic  clash  of  values:  personal 
freedom  versus  laws  to  save  lives.  Any 
legislator  who  cares  deeply  about  both 
issues  is  faced  with  a  hard  dwloe.  It  is 
one  we  may  not  have  to  make  If 
enough  people  recognize  that  seat 
belts  do  save  lives  and  begin  to  volun- 
tarily budde-up. 

Who  knows— the  life  jrou  save  might 
be  your  ownl* 


RADON  GAS  TAX  CREDIT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 


orraaasiLv—iA 
m  THE  BOUSE  or  1 


ranvBS 


Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speakex.  I  would 
like  to  appeal  to  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  Congressman  Rim  and  me  in 
supporting  legislaticm  to  help  people 
whose  h(nnes  have  been  contaminated 
by  radon  gas.  Today,  we  introduced  a 
bill  to  provide  a  modest  tax  credit  to 
people  whose  radon  gas  levels  in  their 
homes  exceed  2  working  levels.  The 
credit  would  be  for  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  mitigation  techniques  up  to 
$2,000. 

While  we  are  well-aware  that  sui>- 
porUng  passage  of  a  tax  credit  during 
this  period  of  tax  reform  debate  may 
seem,  understandably,  difficult.  The 
merits  of  tax  simplification  notwith- 
standing, we  believe  the  dangers  of 
radon  gas  contamination  are  serious 
and  warrant  our  inm^M»t^  attention, 
and  action.  We  thus  feel  a  revision  of 
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the  Tu  Code  at  this  time  is  Justified 
and  vital  to  the  health  and  weU-being 
of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
other  radon  hot  spots  in  this  country. 
Our  hoi  wffl  help  them  to  act  to  pro- 
tect themselves  and  their  families. 

The  eztoit  of  the  occurrence  of 
radon  at  dancerous  ranges  is  Just  be- 
Cinninc  to  be  discovered  but  initial  fig- 
ures are  alanwlng.  In  Berks  County, 
PA.  a  survey  of  1,600  homes  found 
unsafe  levels  in  40  percent.  Elevated 
readings  have  also  been  seen  in  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut.  Colorado,  and 
Florida  and  10.000  to  20.000  lung 
cancer  deaths  have  been  linked  to  the 
inhalation  of  radon  gas. 

This  bill  is  necessary  because  there 
is  currently  no  other  financial  assist- 
ance avaUahle  at  any  governmental 
level  of  those  whose  homes  have  been 
ocmtaminated.  I  believe  a  Federal  level 
role  is  apiMtiprlate,  moreover,  because 
the  energy  tax  credit  created  by  Con- 
gress in  the  1070's  to  encourage  the 
oonaervatiim  of  energy  in  homes  have 
actually  played  a  part  in  exacerbating 
the  problem  of  radon  gas  contamina- 
tion. By  tightoiing  the  seal  of  a  home 
against  energy  loss,  the  less  well-venti- 
lated the  home  is  and  the  more  harm- 
ful the  presence  of  radon  gas  becomes. 

In  sponsoring  this  measure,  we  hope 
to  hdp  those  citizens  whose  homes 
have  been  contaminated  because  they 
have  been  buOt  on  sites  with  high 
levels  of  naturally  occurring  radon. 
For  those  whose  homes  have  been 
measured  to  contain  two  working 
levels  of  radon  gas.  the  tax  credit 
should  provide  some  financial  assist- 
ance to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling mitigation  devices. 

I  appeal  to  all  my  colleagues  to 
imagine  the  shock  of  discovering  such 
a  danger  in  one's  home,  the  place, 
after  all.  one  expects  to  always  be 
healthful,  safe,  and  away  from  danger. 
I  thank  those  of  my  colleagues  from 
Pennsylvania  who  have  already  co- 
sponsored  the  measure.  Congressmen 

FOOLIRTA.  BORSXI,  KOSTMATSR, 

MuKTHA.  MuKTHT,  and  OxKAS.  and 
urge  all  my  other  colleagues  to  Join  us 
in  our  endeavor  to  help  people  make 
their  homes  safe  again.* 


NO  DEMOCRACY  FOR  YOU, 
NAMIBIA 


HON.  PAHUCIA  schroeder 

OroObOBAOO 

Hf  TBS  Honai  or  BaraisxiiTATivxs 

Thurtday,  June  13, 1985 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Monday.  South  Africa  will  inau- 
gurate their  latest  internal  govern- 
ment for  Namibia  and  their  latest  at- 
tempt at  dreumventing  international 
law  calling  for  the  independence  of 
Namibia. 

The  new   internal   administrations 
will  be  empowered  to  set  up  a  council 
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to  dtaft  a  constitution  for  the  terri- 
tory.. 

This  council,  however,  will  not  be  a 
f reev  elected  council,  nor  will  it  be  ap- 
pointed from  a  freely  elected  govern- 
ing »ody.  The  Constitution  it  drafts 
cannot  be  said  to  be  independent  or 
democratic.  Nor  does  the  Constitution 
confarm  with  the  UJf.-sponsored  and 
U.S.-fupported  settlement  plan  for  es- 
tJthliahlng  Namibia's  independence 
and  holding  elections  under  VM.  mi- 
perv^on. 

When  South  Africa  declared  the  for- 
mation of  the  internal  administration, 
our  jSUte  Department  rejected  it. 
sayidg  that  "any  purported  transfer  of 
power  that  mii^t  take  place  now  and 
in  th^  future  to  any  bodies  established 
by  S^uth  Africa  is  null  and  void.  Such 
institutions  will  have,  as  Secretary 
Shuliz  stated  on  April  16,  no  standing. 
We  have  not  recognized  them  in  the 
past  and  will  not  do  so  now." 

The  United  States  was  Joined  by 
Great  Britain,  West  Germany,  and 
Canada  in  informing  South  Africa 
that  Any  unilateral  actions  by  South 
Africa  to  establish  an  internal  admin- 
istration in  Namibia  and  transfer 
power  to  it  would  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void. 

South  African  President  Botha 
claim  I  that  setting  up  an  internal  ad- 
mlnistration  is  compatible  with  the 
U JJ.H  ipproved  plan  for  an  internation- 
ally recognized  independence  settle- 
ment for  Namibia.  Under  the  new 
South  African  plan,  however,  the 
South  African-appointed  administra- 
tor general  in  Namibia  will  remain  in 
his  ptMt  as  the  ultimate  authority  in 
Namiblan  affairs  and  South  Africa  will 
maintain  control  over  defense  and  for- 
eign Affairs. 

Sinee  this  means  that  South  African 
troopp  will  remain  in  Namibia,  let  me 
give  you  a  few  examples  of  what  the 
presence  of  South  African  military 
personnel  means  to  Namlbians. 

In  April,  the  partially  decomposed 
bodiea  of  seven  men  were  discovered  in 
a  dltcgi  near  a  Roman  Catholic  mission 
statioki  in  northern  Namibia.  The  com- 
mander of  the  South  African  police 
unit  known  as  Koevoet.  which  means 
rbar,"  confirmed  responsibility 
for  f<iir  of  the  bodies,  saying  "My  men 
were  Md  to  bury  the  corpses  but  they 
must  ^t  have  done  the  proper  Job." 

"in  April,  the  South  African 
T  of  police  agreed  to  an  out-of- 
settlement  to  three  victims  of 
police  brutality,  admitting 
le  victims  "had  been  assaulted 
with  Iplanks  and  that  they  endured 
pain  and  suffering."  The  two  school 
teachers  and  a  farm  assistant  were  de- 
tained without  trial  for  3  months, 
beatefi  with  planks,  struck  with  fisto 
and  Chains,  and  subjected  to  electric 
shocK  treatment  through  electrodes 
atta^ed  to  their  ears  and  thumbs. 

Las^  month,  an  elderly  woman  was 
burned  to  death  in  her  kraal  when 
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South  AfHcan  security  forces  set  fire 
to  it.  She  was  blind  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  her  home  to  save  herself.  An- 
other woifum  reported  being  awakened 
by  soldiem  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
kicked  a^d  beatoi.  made  to  lie  in  a 
hole  in  l|he  ground  and  was  buried 
with  sandL  leaving  only  her  legs  free. 

These  a^  a  handful  of  incidents  out 
of  hundr^  of  human  rights  viola- 
tions. 

Secretary  of  state  Shultz  has  repeat- 
ed U.S.  i  

rity  Co 
only  in 
for  Namil 
tion  of 


Itment  to  the  U  Jf .  Secu- 
Resolution  435  as  the 
ionally  acceptable  basis 
independence.  The  adop- 
,  jlution  435  was  negotiated 
by  the  Wjestem  members  of  the  UJT. 
Security  Council  (United  States,  Brit- 
ain. FTante,  Canada,  West  Germany) 
in  1978.  It  approved  specific  proce- 
diires  for;  a  cease-fire,  withdrawal  of 
the  South  African  troops,  and  XJX.  su- 
pervised Sections.  Resolution  435  was 
accepted  by  the  South  West  Africa 
People's  Organization  [SWAPO]  and. 
initially.  South  Africa. 

By  creating  yet  another  internal 
govemmetit.  however.  South  Africa 
has  again  thrown  another  factor  into 
the  negojtiations  for  independence. 
South  Africa  keeps  bringing  up  one 
last  thing!  in  the  negotiations,  so  that 
a  final  jigreement  can  never  be 
reached,  "rhe  puppet  government  to  be 
inaugurated  Monday  is  surely  another 
attempt  to  deny  independence  to  the 
Namibiani. 

To  establish  a  facade  of  granting 
some  seUVrule  to  Namlbians,  South 
Africa  plAns  to  guarantee  heavy  at- 
tendance jat  the  inauguration  rally. 
They  made  a  special  announcement 
that  school  attendance  is  mandatory, 
in  other  Words,  a  warning  against  a 
sick-out.  I^otioes  were  sent  home  with 
students  for  their  parents  to  sign 
whether  or  not  they  would  allow  their 
children  io  attend  the  inaugiuution 
rally.  HoW  many  parents  are  going  to 
put  in  viriting  their  opposition  to 
South  Afiiican  rule  when  they  can  be 
detained  at  any  time  without  charge? 
On  Monday,  attendance  will  be  taken 
and  absenjtees  noted,  then  the  teach- 
ers and  students  will  be  bused  to  the 
inauguration  rally.  A  huge  audience, 
of  course,  will  look  better  in  the  press 
photos.  This  is  hardly  democracy  in 
action. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  the  United  States 
should  be  clear  and  strong  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  this  parody  of  democracy.  We 
must  use  every  meastu%  possible  to 
oppose  South  Africa's  procrastination 
withdipiwing  from  Namibia  and 
plunder  of  the  territory's 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN 
CITIZENS  IS  NOT  NEGOTIABLE 


in 

ceasing  iti 
mineral  wraith.* 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
III  TBI  HOnSX  OF  RKPHKSDrTATIVKS 

Thunday,  June  13,  1985 
•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  once 
again  find  myself  standing  before  this 
body  to  report  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  Is  flouting 
the  law.  On  June  3  of  this  year,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  extended  the  life  of  several 
cancer-causing  coal  tar  dyes  for  3  more 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  latest  3- 
month  period  the  Department  will 
promulgate  new  regulations  which  in- 
definitely postpone  removal  of  these 
harmful  dyes.  Diu-ing  this  period  of 
time  Americans  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  red  dye  menace. 

Although  I  have  become  accustomed 
to  these  illegal  and  reprehensible  ex- 
tensions, Mn.  Heckler  and  the  Depart- 
ment have  reached  new  levels  of  arro- 
gance with  this,  their  latest,  attempt 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  American 
people. 

Fortunately.  Mrs.  Hedder's  arrogant 
Illegal  activity  has  not  gone  unnoticed. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations has  recently  issued  a  brilliant 
report  which  sets  forth  the  entire  his- 
tory of  Mrs.  Heckler's  illegal  actions. 
Further,  the  outrage  at  Mrs.  Hefner's 
intransigence  has  spread  beyond 
Washington.  Indeed,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  respected  daily  newspapers, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  called 
BCrs.  Hedder's  recent  action  outra- 
geous. On  Monday,  Jime  10,  1985,  the 
newspaper  printed  an  editorial  calling 
on  the  Secretary  to  uphold  the  laws 
she  swore  to  obey  by  banning  the  dyes. 
I  request  now  that  a  copy  of  this  edito- 
rial be  included  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  statement. 

Unfortunately  for  the  coimtry,  the 
Secretary  has  chosen  to  ignore  these 
and  other  Informed  viewpoints  in 
favor  of  narrow  special  interests. 

The  issue  is  simple.  Almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  Congress  passed  legis- 
lation which  said  clearly,  if  color  addi- 
tives induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal, 
they  are  to  be  removed  from  the  mar- 
ketplace. That  law  is  not  negotiable. 
The  FDA  has,  based  on  industry  stud- 
ies, found  that  six  coal  tar  dyes  cause 
cancer.  This  finding  would  normally 
have  led  to  a  banning  of  the  dyes. 
However,  in  this  case,  due  to  intense 
industry  lobbying,  the  dyes  were  not 
removed.  What  should  be  a  non-nego- 
tiable item  is  being  negotiated.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  life  and  health  of  the 
American  people  is  not  negotiable. 

A  RON-raGOTIABLE  LAW 

Margaret  Heckler,  the  secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  has  again  put  off  a  de- 
cision to  ban  six  cancer-caiisins  food,  drug 
and  coemetlc  dyes  as  required  by  law.  Her 
evasion  of  responsibility  Is  shameless.  Her 
agency  is  playing  games  with  public  health. 
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In  the  past.  Heckler  simply  luul  postponed 
her  dedslon.  saying  that  the  agency  re- 
quited more  time  to  study  the  adentiflc  and 
legal  MMpecU  of  the  iarae.  Now  she  has  in- 
voked a  new  tactic  to  delay  doing  what  she 
is  required  by  law  to  do.  HH8  will  permit 
the  dyea  to  be  used  for  another  three 
months  while  It  formulatea  rules  that  will 
extend  the  oommerdal  market  life  for  the 
additives.  As  a  result,  tlw  dyea  will  remam 
In  use  Indefinitely.  The  gambit  is  clever.  It 
also  is  reprehensible. 

The  secretary  is  obUged  to  ban  the  dyes 
under  a  1940  law  mandating  such  action 
once  a  federal  agency  lias  aoeepted  a  setan- 
tlf  ic  determination  that  such  additives  cause 
cancer  in  laboratory  animals  More  than 
two  years  ago  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration aoeepted  the  required  adentiflc  data 
and  repeatedly  has  recommended  to  HH8 
that  the  dyes  be  banned.  Ttiat  the  agency 
has  not  done  so  is  illegal,  aeoordlng  to  a 
npart  Just  issued  by  the  Bouse  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee. 

Heckler,  and  the  administration,  are  ig- 
noring the  law  and  buying  time  for  the  dye 
Industry,  which  wants  the  FDA  to  establish 
aco^table  use  Umlts  for  the  addlttvea.  The 
Industry  says  tlut  some  of  the  dyes  carry 
only  minimal  risks  of  causing  cancer. 

That's  Irrelevant.  The  regulation  in  ques- 
tion makes  no  provision  for  levels  of  risk  as- 
sessment. Congress  said  that  any  color  addi- 
tive found  to  be  cardnogenle  Is  to  be 
banned.  It  Is  explicit  In  that  regard  and  for 
good  reaam.  No  one  knows  how  much  or 
how  little  a  carcinogen  Is  required  to 
produce  cancer  In  people  or  how  long  It 
takes  the  disease  to  develop. 

Hedder's  actions  are  particularly  outra- 
geous because  neither  she  nor  the  n3A  has 
the  authority  to  alter  the  law.  Only  Con- 
gress can  do  that.  And  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  let  her  Intranslgenoe  on  this  Issue 
go  unchallenged. 

Evoy  time  somebody  smacks  on  baked 
goods  and  candy,  or  drinlca  a  beverage  con- 
taining potentially  cardnogenle  dyes,  he  In- 
gests a  substance  that  the  FDA  says  ought 
to  be  banned  and  one  that  the  law  requires 
to  be  banned.* 


UKRAINIAN  IBOaGRAnON 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPMSKI 

ornuaois 

in  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIFBXSDnATTVIS 

Thursday,  June  13,  1985 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  BSr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  rise  before  my 
colleagues  today  to  Join  in  celebrating 
the  centennial  of  Ukrainian  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  me  since  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  population  of 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, is  of  Ukrainian  descent. 

This  is  certainly  a  time  for  all  per- 
sons of  Ukrainian  lineage  to  reflect 
upon  their  heritage.  Although  Ukrain- 
ian names  were  recorded  at  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown  in  1607,  the  majori- 
ty of  Ukrainian-Americans  today  are 
decendants  of  the  wave  of  immigration 
that  began  a  century  ago.  The  rich 
culture  that  those  Ukrainian  immi- 
grants brought  to  the  United  States 
has  helped  to  form  and  enhance  the 
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beautiful  ethnic  heritage  of  America 
today.  From  Igor  Sikorsicy.  the  inven- 
tor of  the  helicopter,  to  Alexander  Ar- 
chipenko,  a  sculptor  who  greatly  influ- 
enced the  world  of  modem  art. 
Ukrainian  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendents  have  shaped  American  life 
and  society. 

It  is  exactly  because  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  this  noble  group  of 
people,  that  we  Americans  should 
strive  to  free  present  day  Ukrainians 
from  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny.  We 
must  preserve  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  crimes  of  genocide  com- 
mitted, the  forgotten  Holocaust  of 
1933-33,  in  which  over  7  million  men. 
women,  and  children  were  starved  to 
death.  We  must  not  forget  that  thou- 
sands of  present  day  Ukrainians  are 
suffering  religious  and  cultural  repres- 
sion. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  celebrating  the  centennial 
of  Ulcrainian  immigraticm  to  the 
United  States  and  let  us  thank  all 
Ukrainian-Americans  for  their  contri- 
butions to  the  American  way  of  life.* 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  WASTE 
MANAGEMENT  PLAN 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 


nr  THX  sorts*  or 

TTiurKfay.  June  13, 1985 

•  Bir.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
memtier  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  Conservaticm  and 
the  Environment.  I  am  always  inter- 
ested in  finding  ways  of  preventing 
further  contaminatlmi  of  our  environ- 
ment. In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to 
give  high  marks  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
directing  its  research  into  life  suqwort 
ssrstems  for  future  qtaoe  travel  toward 
solving  immediate  enviroomental 
problems  here  on  Earth. 

The  renowned  seafood  industry  on 
Maryland's  Eastern  Shore,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  faces  an  acute 
pollution  problem,  involving  crab 
waste  disposaL  The  landfills  used  most 
frequently  produce  unpleasant  odors 
and  cause  concern  over  potential 
ground  water  contamination.  Locating 
sites  suitable  for  future  landfills  has 
also  been  a  problem.  The  crab  waste 
industry  facilities  which  can  be  used 
to  dehydrate  and  iHOcess  crab  scn^w 
are  costly  to  operate  and  provide  low 
returns  on  investment.  Moreover, 
these  facilities  also  create  offensive  re- 
sidual wastes  that  are  potential  health 
hazards  to  the  surrounding  communi- 
ties. 

As  a  spinoff  to  its  research  into  a 
bioregenerating  life  support  module 
for  the  future  space  station,  NASA  has 
initiated  investigations  into  solving 
the  crab  waste  problem  by  wplylng 
natural    biological     processes    using 
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plants  and  the  mlcroorganlsnui  associ- 
ated with  their  root  systems.  Future 
qMce  station  modules  are  likely  to 
depend  on  plants  and  microorganisms 
to  function  in  a  type  of  greenhouse  to 
produce  food,  purify  wastewater  and 
manufacture  oxygen  for  himian  habi- 
tation. NASA  first  tested  the  use  of 
plants  such  as  the  water  hyacinth  In 
the  fight  against  water  pollution 
caused  by  sewage.  In  a  demonstration 
project  at  the  National  Space  Technol- 
ogy Laboratories  INSTL]  in  BCississip- 
pl,  NASA  scientist  used  the  water  hya- 
cinth, a  plant  able  to  digest  nutrients 
and  minerals  of  wastewater,  to  trans- 
form a  40-acre  sewage  lagoon  into  a 
pure  water  garden.  The  process  has 
been  used  successfully  by  serveral 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
and  scientists  are  optimistic  that  it  can 
accommodate  Maryland's  crab  waste 
problem. 

In  response  to  a  request  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  extension  Center 
in  Crisfleld.  and  others  interested  in 
the  shellfish  Industry,  NASA,  with 
Joint  funding  from  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Oulf 
and  South  Atlantic  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Foundation.  Inc..  has  experi- 
mented with  the  natural  processes  of 
plants  and  microorganisms  adapted  to 
the  treatment  of  crab  waste.  Prelimi- 
nary data  using  these  biological  proc- 
esses show  promise  of  becoming  a  cost- 
effective  practical  system  for  render- 
ing crab  scraps  and  processing 
wastewater  thereby  producing  purified 
water  which  meets  EPA  standards.  In 
testing,  lagoons  of  wastes  have  been 
sealed  to  prevent  ground  water  con- 
tamination and  the  escape  of  noxious 
fumes.  The  root  systems  of  common 
reeds  and  cattails  digest  the  wastes 
and  work  synergjstically  with  the 
microorganisms  to  purify  the 
wastewater.  Additional  benefits  are  de- 
rived from  these  natural  processes  in 
the  form  of  methane  gas  which  can  be 
harnessed  as  fuel  and  a  nutrient  rich 
sludge  which  can  be  used  as  fertilizer 
and  livestock  feed. 

NASA's  research  into  future  activi- 
ties in  space  has  advanced  the  technol- 
ogy of  common  sewage  treatment  and 
shows  promise  of  resolving  the  crab 
waste  dilemma.  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  NASA  to  improve  envlromnental 
conditions  for  the  Earth's  inhabitants, 
and.  in  particular,  for  those  residing 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  the  many 
ways  we  can  benefit  from  our  invest- 
ment in  America's  space  program.* 


jiJte 


KEN  CAROLAN 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  mwjKRSKT 
in  THE  HOaSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  13, 1985 
•  Mr.   SMITH   of   New  Jersey.   Mr. 
Speaker,  this  weekend  many  of  us  will 
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be  lieadlng  home  to  our  districts  to 
participate  in  the  celebration  of  Flag 
Day;  As  we  set  aside  this  time  to  think 
aboqt  patriotism  and  our  flag  and  all 
the  great  American  ideals  that  banner 
reprints,  I  think  it  is  fitting  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  true  patriots— those 
Americans  who  take  their  pride  in 
being  American  one  step  further  than 
the  average  citizen,  those  who  honor 
and  defend  American  Ideals  in  their 
every  day  lives. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  one  such 
patriot  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
New  Jersey.  I  am  speaking  of  Ken  Car- 
olan.  a  columnist  for  the  Trentonlan. 
but  moreover,  a  community  leader. 

In  the  American  tradition  of  volim- 
tarism  and  community  involvement. 
Ken  has  devoted  his  time,  energy. 
writing  talent,  and  creativity  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  this  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare,  and  his 
willlAgness  to  get  involved  and  to 
defend  what  is  right  and  good  about 
America. 

Americans  have  fought,  and  many 
have  died,  to  preserve  the  blessings  of 
liberity  in  this  land.  In  thought,  in 
word,  in  deed.  Ken  has  heightened 
community  appreciation  for  those 
Amedcans  who  put  their  lives  on  the 
line  fci  the  defense  of  this  Nation  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace.  Ken 
has  been  an  advocate  of  the  highest 
degree  for  our  military,  our  veterans, 
and  our  policemen  and  firemen. 

In  recognition  of  this  service.  Ken 
was  gwarded  the  coveted  silver  Life 
Mem^rship  Award  in  the  Policemen's 
Benevolent  Association.  Among  many, 
manyj  other  honors  and  awards.  Ken 
has  received  the  Distinguished  Civil- 
ian Service  Medal,  the  highest  award  a 
civilian  can  receive  from  the  military, 
as  wm  as  the  American  Legion  and 
V.P.  w.  Awards  for  Journalism. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  told  the 
American  people  that— 

The, world  has  set  its  face  hopefully  on 
our  Democracy  and  oh,  my  fellow  dtlsens. 
each  one  of  you  carries  on  your  shoulders 
the  burden  of  doing  It  well  for  the  sake  of 
mankind. 

In  4ur  own  ways.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve bll  of  us  try  to  discharge  this 
sacred  duty  effectively  and  to  the  full- 
est of  our  ability.  Certain  individuals, 
howef  er,  give  so  much  of  their  energy 
and  c  eativity  and  intelligence  to  their 
neigh  Mrs  and  to  their  community 
that  we  owe  them  a  great  debt  of  grat- 
itude. 

Suc^  an  American  is  Ken  Carolan. 
Mr.  Speaker.  In  so  many  ways.  Ken 
has  manifested  his  allegiance  to  this 
great  country,  to  our  great  flag.  He 
does  not  take  our  hard-won  free- 
doms-r-llberty.  Justice,  and  equality— 
for  granted.  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  his 
life  and  work  stand  as  a  vibrant  testi- 
mony to  his  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples imon  which  America  was  founded. 
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BIACK  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 
PATRIOTS'  FOUNDA-nON 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  conncncoT 

or  THE  Bonsx  or  rxpsxsehtativbs 

Ttvunday.  June  13, 1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  support 
House  Jdint  Resolution  142,  which 
would  authorize  the  Black  Revolution- 
ary War  Patriots'  Foundation  to  estab- 
lish a  mefiorial  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  Ihonor  the  blacks  who  served 
in  the  American  Revolution.  Over 
5.000  blacks  fought  in  the  war  against 
the  Britisti.  and  others  served  as  spies, 
guides,  and  laborers.  Tet  our  history 
does  not  I  tell  of  their  contribution 
toward  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  and  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment. 

Just  as  we  honor  the  heroic  deeds  of 
George  Washington  and  General  La- 
fayette, itj  is  Just  as  important  to  rec- 
ognize the  deeds  of  courage,  glory,  per- 
serverance ,  and  heroism  of  blacks  who 
helped  brt  ig  America  her  freedom.  Let 
me  share  some  of  these  deeds  with 
you. 

The  moat  Important  spy  General  La- 
fayette had  was  James  Armistad,  the 
master  of  spy  of  Yorktown.  At  21  he 
was  younger  than  Lafayette,  but  the 
Frenchman  saw  that  his  volunteer  was 
brace  as  well  as  bright  and  felt  that  he 
would  be.  loyal  to  the  American 
rebels— evoi  though  he  had  not  been 
promised  his  freedom  for  risldng  his 
life  as  a  spy.  Armistad  went  at  once  to 
the  camp  of  Benedict  Arnold,  made  his 
way  to  hefulquarters,  and  sent  Lafay- 
ette word  of  everything  he  saw.  The 
British  were  not  suspicious  of  the 
young  black  man  who  had  come  as  a 
volimteer  and  was  so  willing  to  serve 
officers  in  the  camp  and  guide  them 
on  the  road.  They  felt  that  he  would 
remain  loyal  to  them  because  he 
wanted  hU  freedom.  When  Arnold  left 
Virginia  ahd  returned  to  the  war  in 
the  north,  Armistad  went  into  the 
camp  of  lord  Comwallis.  where  he 
served  as  head  waiter  and  continued  to 
report  to  Lafayette  almost  daily, 
though  trie  risk  of  death  was  now 
greater  and  his  work  much  harder. 
When  the  American  and  French 
Armies,  led  by  Lafayette's  small  force, 
marched  to  Yorktown  and  forced 
Comwallis!  to  surrender,  it  was  the 
result  of  the  cunning  and  devotion  of 
the  master  spy  of  Yorktown. 
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Just  before  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, 15-year-old  James  Forten  signed 
on  as  a  powder  boy  aboard  the  Ameri- 
can privateer  Royal  Louis.  He  had 
been  bom  free  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  had  attended  the  school  of  an  anti- 
slavery  Quaker.  He  was  already  a  war 
veteran  because  he  had  served  as  a 
drummer  in  the  Army.  During  the 
voyage,  the  Royal  Louis  was  forced  to 
surrender  when  three  enemy  ships  at- 
tacked it.  Forten  had  to  endure  7 
months  aboard  a  prison  ship.  During 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  he  was  set 
free  and  walked  home  to  Philadelphia. 
Over  the  next  50  years  he  was  to 
become  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  well- 
known  men  of  his  city.  He  began  to 
make  sails  for  ships  and  was  soon  the 
head  of  a  business  employing  a  great 
many  people.  He  became  an  inventor 
as  weU  as  manufactiu'er,  gave  much  of 
his  wealth  to  aid  poor  and  struggling 
blacks,  and  was  a  founder  of  the  aboli- 
tion movement  to  help  end  American 
slavery. 

Blacks  from  my  home  State  played 
an  important  role  in  the  American 
Revolution.  About  400  blacks  served  in 
Connecticut's  regiments  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  State  mllitie..  and  mili- 
tary. Although  this  is  about  2  percent 
of  Connecticut's  Revolutionary  troops, 
it  is  important  to  note  that  blacks 
made  up  only  about  3  percent  of  Con- 
necticut's population.  In  addition,  the 
muajority  of  the  blacks  served  in  the 
Continental  Army,  which  saw  the 
most  duty.  In  recognizing  the  contri- 
bution of  Connecticut's  blacks,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  Connecticut's  all-black 
company,  the  Second  Company  of  the 
Foiuth  Regiment,  that  was  formed  in 
1781. 

Free  blacks  as  well  as  slaves  served 
In  the  Revolutionary  War.  They  were 
motivated  to  serve  for  much  the  same 
reasons  as  whites:  Conviction,  adven- 
ture, or  bounty.  Two  free  black  sol- 
diers who  served  were  EKenezer  Hill 
and  Samuel  Bush.  Htii  was  bom  a 
slave  in  Stonlngton.  but  he  had 
achieved  his  freedom  before  the  start 
of  the  Revolution.  He  fought  in  the 
battle  at  Saratoga,  NY,  and  witnessed 
in  1777  the  surrender  of  the  British 
Army  there.  Bush  enlisted  from  Stam- 
ford and  served  In  a  unit  iinder  the 
command  of  General  Washington.  An- 
other free  black  soldier  was  Cuff 
Capeny  of  Waterbury.  Ci^ieny  made  a 
will  before  he  left  to  Join  the  army  be- 
cause of  "Being  Ingaged  in  the  War  in 
Defence  of  America  and  Exposed  to 
the  Dangers  thereof." 

Many  slaves  served  because  they 
were  promised  their  freedom.  Howev- 
er, many  served  without  that  promise, 
for  the  love  of  their  home,  for  adven- 
ture, or  perhaps  for  a  different  way  of 
life  other  than  slavery.  Samuel  Hem- 
ingway of  New  Haven  allowed  his  slave 
Jeff  Sill  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  but 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would 
return  to  slavery  again  after  the  war. 
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However.  Sill  re-enllsted  at  the  end  of 
his  first  S-year  term.  Hemingway  peti- 
tioned the  General  Anembly  to  manu- 
mit SOL  The  Assembly  voted  no. 

The  descendants  of  American  Revo- 
lution patriots  also  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  our 
country.  Amos  Beman  was  the  great- 
grandson  of  Cesar  Beamont,  a  black 
Revolutionary  War  patriot.  Beman 
was  a  minister  who  participated  in  the 
early  development  of  New  Haven's 
Temple  Street  Church,  now  known  as 
the  Dixwell  Avenue  Congregational 
Church.  Beman  was  an  ardent  aboli- 
tionist, and  once  said  that  he  took  his 
name  upon  becoming  a  free  man  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  "be  a  man." 

The  son  of  bla^  Revolutionary  War 
patriot  Prince  Duplex  was  also  associ- 
ated with  the  Temple  Street  Church. 
Also  known  as  Prince  Duplex,  he  had 
gone  to  New  Haven  after  his  father 
moved  from  Woleott  to  Danby.  NY.  In 
1824.  the  younger  Dm>lex  was  a  derii 
of  New  Haven's  African  Ecclealastica.1 
Society,  the  forerunner  of  the  Temple 
Street  Church.  Duplex's  sister.  Vasbti. 
also  moved  to  New  Haven  and  married 
West  Indian-bom  John  Creed.  Their 
son.  Cortland,  the  first  black  physician 
in  New  Haven,  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Medical  Society. 

I  am  honored  to  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  142  to  recognize  the 
contribution  blacks  made  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.* 


HJl.  2577 


HON.ALFREDA.(AL)MeCANDLESS 

or  CAuroEifiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESSirTATrVES 

Thunday,  June  13, 1985 

*  Mr.  McCANDLBSS.  BCr.  Speaker, 
yesterday's  vote  on  the  final  passage 
of  HJl.  2677.  the  supplemental  impro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1985.  cre- 
ated a  dilemma  for  me  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
vote. 

My  voting  record  reflects  my  philo- 
sophical opposition  to  supplonental 
appropriations.  Most  supplanentals. 
and  HJl.  2577  was  no  exception,  take 
an  omnibus  approach.  A  supplemental 
is  nothing  less  than  an  open  admission 
on  the  part  of  Congress  that  the 
budget  process  is  not  working.  Every 
year.  Congress  painstakingly  crafts 
and  passes  a  budget.  That  is  followed 
by  equally  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
our  committees  as  they  formulate  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations.  De- 
spite all  this  hard  work.  HH.  2577  was 
brought  before  the  House  a  little  over 
halfway  through  the  fiscal  year  with 
over  $13.5  billion  in  budget  "add-ons." 
For  the  House  to  even  consider  H.R 
2577.  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a  rule, 
which  I  voted  against,  that  almost 
wholly  abrogated  the  budget  process. 
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But,  I  voted  for  HJl.  2577  on  flnal 
passage.  That  vote  was  in  recognition 
of  the  inuwrtance  of  the  $27  million  of 
humanitarian  aid  for  the  freedom 
flitters  in  Nicaragua  that  was  added 
by  an  amendment  that  I  strongly  sup- 
ported. In  April  of  this  year,  the 
House  voted  against  similar  legisla- 
tion. Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
vote  tally.  Sandinista  leader.  Daniel 
Ortega,  was  on  his  way  to  Moscow  to 
cement  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  a  ntmiber  of  my 
colleagues  recognized  the  error  of  that 
vote  and  yesterday  approved  the  $27 
million  in  humanitarian  aid  by  a  vote 
of  248-184.  Equally  noteworthy  is  the 
fact  that  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
amount  or  weaken  the  impact  of  the 
aid  were  rejected. 

That  $27  million  is  neeenary  to 
assist  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters 
in  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  not  only  Nicaragua,  but  to 
stop  the  exportation  of  revolution  to 
all  of  Central  America.  In  relative 
terms.  $27  million  is  small  in  contrast 
to  the  $13.5  billion  price  tag  of  HJl. 
2577.  However,  if  the  Sandinistas  are 
sucoessful  in  exporting  their  revolu- 
tion without  borders,  the  cost  in  terms 
of  human  misery  and  expenditures 
will  be  much  greater  than  $13.5  bU- 
lion.  Hundreds  of  thouaands  of  refu- 
gees that  will  require  food,  clothing, 
housing,  and  medical  care  will  stream 
across  our  borders.  We  will  need  to 
geometrically  Increase  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  spend  on  border  patrol 
and  immigration  peraonneL  And  those 
wHl  only  be  the  initial  coats. 

I  would  have  preferred  that  Con- 
gress would  have  passed  the  aid  pack- 
age back  in  A^pitiL  I  also  would  have 
preferred  that  we  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  attach  humanitarian 
aid  to  another  legislative  vehicle.  Un- 
fortunately, that  was  not  the  situation 
before  us.  Consequently,  while  I  have 
not  altered  my  opposition  to  supple- 
mental appropriations.  I  recognized 
the  dire  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
act  expeditiously,  and  voted  for  final 
passage  of  HJl.  2577. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  note 
that  such  dilemmas  would  be  reduced 
if  the  House  would  consider  and  adopt 
legislation  that  I  have  cosponsored. 
That  legislation  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  same  authority  possessed  by 
43  Oovemors— that  of  a  line-item 
veto.* 


NA'nONAL  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  a  TORRICELU 

opmw  JxasBT 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRESEHT ATI  VES 

Thursday,  June  13. 1985 

*  yix.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  celebrate  National  Flag  Day. 
It  is  a  day  to  renew  our  faith  and  pride 
in  our  country  and  to  reexamine  our 
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obligattom  and  responsibilities  as  citl- 


It  is  a  day  to  reflect  upon  our  deeds, 
our  Ideals,  and  our  history  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  symbol  to  the  world  of  free- 
dean  and  human  rights. 

Presidoit  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
said: 

The  things  that  the  flic  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  esperlenoes  of  a  sreat  people. 
Sverythlnc  that  it  standi  for  ma  written  by 
their  Uvea.  The  flat  la  the  embodiment,  not 
of  sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  repreaenta 
the  experlenoea  made  by  men  and  women, 
the  ezpertenoea  of  thoae  who  do  and  Uve 
under  the  aame  flac 

On  this  day  let  us  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  our  glorious  past  and  the 
traditions  which  have  made  our  coun- 
try great 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  citi- 
zens to  Join  me  in  the  celebration  of 
Rag  Day .• 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  OUR  FORMER 
CHEMICAL  WEAPONS  NEGOTIA- 
TOR 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCaUFOBHU 
ni  THX  BOT7SX  OF  RKPRSSOfTATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  13, 19SS 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
week  we  in  the  House  will  ai^dn  be 
faced  with  a  vote  to  authorize  the  pro- 
duction of  new  chemical  weapons.  As 
everyone  is  aware,  the  House  has  re- 
peatedly rejected  this  request.  As 
nothing  has  changed  regarding  this 
issue.  I  expect  we  will  do  the  same  this 
time  around. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record, 
however,  a  letter  fron  Charles  C. 
Flowerree.  the  former  head  of  the  UJ8. 
delegation  in  the  Geneva  negotiations 
on  chonical  weapons.  In  April.  Mr. 
Flowerree  sent  this  letter  to  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
GoutWATiB,  and  has  granted  permis- 
sion for  it  to  be  reprinted  for  the  in- 
formation of  House  Members. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  Mr. 
nowerree's  views  into  consideration 
when  voting  on  the  Fascell-Porter 
amendment  next  weelc 

__  Mat  18. 1985. 

DiAa  RsPBissaTATivx:  I  thought  you 
might  be  interested  In  the  attached  copy  of 
a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the 
questkm  of  funding  for  the  production  of 
binary  chemical  weapons. 
Sincerely, 

CaAKLB  C.  FtOWKKRKX, 

former  Head  a}  DeUgation 
in  Negotiatiotu  on  Chemical  Weapon*. 
Rmctoktoww,  VA. 

AprU  29,  J98S. 
Hon.  Bakst  OoLDWATia. 
CSiairman,  Senate  Armed  Service*  Commit- 
tee. V.S.  Senate,  Wathinffton.  DC. 
DsAK  Shiatok  Ooldwarh:  I  am  writing 
about    the    Administraticm's    request    for 
funds  to  begin  production  of  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons.  I  do  so  from  the  perspective  of 
one  who  has  served  as  head  of  the  n.S.  dele- 
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gaUoa  In  bilateral  negotiations  with  the  So- 
vleU  en  a  treaty  to  prohibit  fthfimkal  weap- 
ons aad  who  has  had  considerable  diplomat- 
ic experience  In  dealing  with  Issues  related 
to  chimical  weapons  control  and  the  use  of 
these  Iweapons  in  recent  oonfUcts. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  proposal  to  begin  producing 
binarr  chemical  weapons.  One  Is  that  the 
current  XJS.  stockpile  has  deteriorated  to 
the  p#lnt  where  Ito  safety  and  ef f ectlvencsa 
for  u4e  In  miUtary  operations  is  subject  to 
doubti  The  second  is  that  the  United  SUtes 
needslbinaries  as  a  credible  deterrent  to  the 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  threat  It  is  to  this 
latterbolnt  that  I  would  flnt  like  to  address 
myself. 

The  principal  Soviet  CW  threat  Is  In 
Europe.  If  VA  weapons  are  to  serve  as  an 
effective  deterrent  they  wlU  have  to  be  In- 
■tantl^  available  at  the  likely  point  of 
attaci^  This  implies  deploymat  to  Kunve 
in  peatxtime.  ICy  reading  of  European  atti- 
tudes jduring  the  time  I  was  dealing  with 
cheml^  warfare  issues  gave  me  little 
reasoq  to  believe  that  even  the  staunchest 
of  out  allies  would  be  prepared  to  permit 
the  8t4tlonlng  of  new  chemical  weapons  on 
their  lerrttories.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve ttiat  these  attitudes  have  changed  in 
the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  formidable 
obstacles  to  obtaining  parlimmentary  ap- 
proval! for  such  deployments  in  the  Western 
Eurpoaan  democracies  needs  no  elaboration. 
These  is  a  strong  possibility  that  a  n.8. 
decisii^  to  move  ahead  with  the  production 
of  biniry  nerve  gas  weapons  would  spark  a 
Soviet!  decision  to  produce  binaries  thon- 
selves  pbUh,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  have  not 
done  i4>  untn  now.  Such  a  decision  would  be 
poUticaUy  cost-free  for  them.  They  would 
have  m  acceptable  excuse  for  *h»nA»»^jng 
their  public  opposition  to  binaries  which 
has  thus  far  served  them  well  in  political 
terms.  And,  of  course,  they  would  have  no 
Inhibitions  abodt  equipping  their  forces  sta- 
tioned on  the  territories  of  their  Eastern 
European  allies  with  such  weapons  if  they 
thought  it  worthwhile. 

Ano^r  foreign  policy  consideration  flow- 
ing fnfn  a  VS.  decision  to  produce  binary 
weapons  would  be  Its  impact  on  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  ban  on  chemical  weapons.  I  be- 
lieve ttiat  the  apparently  inflexible  Soviet 
poaition  In  the  current  negotiations  is  moti- 
vated by  a  wide  variety  of  factors,  of  which 
the  composition  of  the  VS.  chemical  weap- 
ons stqckpUe  is  but  one.  Others  Include  the 
price  uiey  would  have  to  pay  for  an  agree- 
ment la  terms  of  concessions  on  verification; 
how  their  posture  on  controlling  chemical 
weapons  serves  their  overaU  political  objec- 
tives in  the  area  of  security  and  arms  con- 
trol as  weU  as  their  own  perceived  military 
needs.  I  have  no  lllusionB  about  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  early  conclusion  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning chemical  we^Mns.  but  I  don't  see 
binary  Jproductlon  as  a  bargining  chip  that 
would  iring  it  any  doaer. 

Finaiy  I  would  like  to  note  that  a  VA  de- 
cision ip  ftmd  a  binary  weapons  production 
program  would  detract  from  the  strength  of 
our  poUtion  In  our  efforts  to  control  the 
spreadbf  chemical  weapons  to  Third  World 
countries  and  to  mobilise  world  opinion 
sgainstj  violations  of  the  Geneva  Protocol 
which  |>rohlblts  the  use  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

I  UTi^  that  the  technical  military  advan- 
tages of  undertaking  the  production  of  bina- 
ries be  Nuvfully  weighed  against  these  more 
genera  considerations. 
Sficerely  yours. 

Craxus  C.  FLowihxib.* 
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WHERE  IS  ANDREI  SAKHAROV? 

HON.  EDWARD  F.  FQGHAN 

oromo 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIITATtVES 

Ttwraday,  June  13, 198S 

•  Mr.  FE^GHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  dkturbed  to  read  in  today's 
New  York  Times  that  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  Winder  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife.  Dr.  Telena  Bonner,  have  appar- 
ently been  moved  from  their  apart- 
ment In  Gorky,  U.S.SJI.  The  Times  re- 
ports thatjthe  curtains  on  the  windows 
of  their  UNUtment  have  been  closed 
for  the  las  2  months,  that  their  car  is 
no  longer]  parked  outside  the  apart- 
ment bull<^.  and  that  the  police  sur- 
veillance vim  is  no  longer  in  view. 

Many  Ii^embers  of  the  House  have 
expressed  their  concern  about  the 
treatment  of  the  Sakharovs  on  several 
occasions.  Last  year,  the  House  unani- 
mously parsed  a  resolution,  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
WntiH]  and  myself,  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Goiiemment  to  release  informa- 
tion on  their  whereabouts  and  the 
legal  charies  held  against  them.  The 
Soviets,  however,  continue  to  release 
any  relevant  information  on  the  condi- 
tion of  thelcouple. 

Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonnor 
stand  as  beacons  of  strength  against 
the  cruel  knd  brutal  power  of  their 
country's  repressive  regime.  Having 
endured  iiitemal  exile  for  5  years, 
they  stand  as  symbols  to  the  world  of 
the  courag^  of  individuals  throughout 
the  world  who  yearn  for  liberty.  I  wlU 
continue  tb  press  Soviet  officials  on 
the  issue  jof  their  unjustified  treat- 
ment and  on  their  right  to  travel  to 
the  West,  t  hope  all  Members  of  the 
House  will  Join  me  in  expressing  our 
outrage  at  the  continued  mistreatment 
of  the  Sakharovs.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
his  collea^es  In  the  Kremlin  must 
know  that  I  the  continued  violation  of 
the  Sakhatovs'  human  rights  will  not 
be  forgotten  by  Members  of  this 
House  or  jby  the  American  people. 
Their  tragedy  has  gone  on  too  long  al- 
ready.        I 

Mr.  Speaiker,  I  ask  that  the  Times 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rbcotd. 
[From  the  Ifew  York  Times,  June  13, 1985] 
Sakrai^  Wbxuabodts  ah  Issxtk 
(B|r  Serge  Schmemann) 

Moscow,  J^e  12.— Travelers  from  Oorky 
say  there  is  ho  sign  of  anyone  living  in  the 
apartment  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and  his 
wife,  Telena  O.  Bonner. 

The  reports  coincide  with  apprehension 
voiced  by  reiauves  in  the  United  States  that 
the  Sakhany  m  have  been  moved  from  their 
apartment  lit  Oorky,  where  Dr.  Sakharov,  a 
prominent  physicist  and  civil  rights  advo- 
cate, was  ini  oluntarily  setUed  under  poUce 
surveillance  I  a  January  1980. 

The  autwritles  banished  him  from 
Moscow  to  (torky,  a  Volga  River  city  of  a 
million  peo]4e,  to  stop  him  from  issuing 
statements  critical  of  Soviet  policy.  His  wife. 
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who  was  free  to  travel  for  a  number  of 
yean,  was  also  restricted  to  Oorky  in  May 
1984. 

The  soiuces  coming  from  Oority  say  that 
the  curtains  on  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment have  been  dosed  for  the  last  two 
months.  They  say  that  the  Sakharovs'  car  is 
no  longer  parked  outside  the  apartmoit 
building,  and  that  a  police  surveillance  van 
is  gone. 

Moscow  friends  of  the  Sakharovs  said  the 
couple  met  with  a  lawyer  at  a  Oorky  tiotel 
in  late  AprU.  Few  details  of  the  meeting 
have  emerged.  At  about  the  same  time,  a 
Soviet  scientist  reportedly  tried  to  see  Dr 
Sakharov,  but  was  denied  permission. 

The  friends  said  they  had  received  tele- 
grams from  the  Sakharovs  as  late  as  the  end 
of  May. 

In  a  peUUon  fUed  by  the  Sakharovs'  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States  with  a  United  Na- 
tions human  rights  group.  Tatyana  Tanke- 
levich.  Miss  Bonner's  daughter  by  a  previ- 
ous marriage,  said  she  had  not  bem  able  to 
reach  the  Sakharovs  by  telephone  in  Oorky. 
She  also  said  a  card  from  her  mother  ap- 
peared to  have  a  forged  date.* 


SAFETY  AT  MASS  TRANSIT 
STATIONS 


HON.  FRANKJ.GUAR1NI 

ornw  jnsrr 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBESEHTATIVES 

7%ttr>day,  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  Urban  BAass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  to  ensure  that 
mass  transportation  facilities  are  safe 
by  requiring  the  review  of  their  con- 
struction or  plans  and  providing  for 
their  inq>ection  during  and  after  con- 
struction. 

On  the  morning  of  August  8,  1983,  a 
cellhig  on  the  concourse  level  of  the 
Journal  Square  Transportation 
Center,  a  facility  owned  by  the  Port 
Authority  Trans-Hudson  Corp.  and  lo- 
cated in  Jersey  City,  NJ,  collapsed. 
Two  people  died  and  nine  lay  Injured, 
trapped  under  53  tons  of  concrete  and 
steeL  This  disaster  occurred  shortly 
after  the  morning  rush  hour;  Just  30 
minutes  before  the  plaza  had  been  full 
of  New  York  bound  commuters.  Offi- 
cials at  the  port  authority  were  noti- 
fied of  the  sagging  ceiling  nearly  4 
months  before  the  accident. 

The  52-ton  ceiling,  constructed  in 
the  early  1970's  was  held  up  by  thou- 
sands of  thin  wire  loops  attached  to 
rivets  and  metal  flanges.  Officials 
speculated  that  vibrations  from  the 
nearby  subway  trains  could  have 
weakened  its  support  framework.  This, 
combined  with  the  stress  caused  by  a 
workman  repairing  the  structiu*e.  led 
to  the  collapse  of  10.600  square  feet  of 
concrete.  The  presence  of  legislation 
requiring  insiiection  of  mass  transpor- 
tation facilities  could  have  prevented 
this  disaster. 

My  bill  would  require  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration not  approve  any  project 
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for  construction  or  renovation  of  a 
mass  transportation  facility  unlaw  the 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimatea  for 
this  undertaking  have  been  reviewed 
by  engineers  of  the  UriMn  Transporta- 
tion Administration.  These  experts 
would  certify  that  the  proposed  facili- 
ty will  be  sturdy,  diirable,  and  safe  for 
its  Intended  use.  Periodic  inspection 
would  be  provided  under  this  leglal*- 
tlon  to  ensure  that  the  project  was 
being  constructed  or  renovated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  approved  plans. 
q)eclf  Icatlons.  estimates,  and  building, 
codes. 

In  addition  to  the  precautions  taken 
to  prevent  future  tragedies  of  this 
nature,  proper  inspection  procedures 
would  be  maintained  by  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  would  inspect  each  site  at 
least  once  every  5  years  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  structure  was 
safe  and  secure. 

The  protection  of  our  public  trans- 
portation centers  and  the  well-being  of 
the  traveling  public  depends  upon 
prompt  consideration  of  this  bilL 
Faulty  construction  and  renovation 
methods,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  proper 
inspection  standards  have  already  re- 
sulted in  injury,  loss  of  life,  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  damage.  Let  us 
assure  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  is 
one  of  our  primary  concerns.  I  would 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.* 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  APOLLO 
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Many  famous  careers  were  launched 
from  the  stage  of  the  Apollo,  including 
Sarah  Vaughan  and  Ella  Fitzgerald.  It 
is  time  to  recapture  the  love  and  to- 
getherness of  the  eaiiy  Apollo  by 
bringing  in  a  new  generation  of  enter- 
tainers. The  Harlem  community  will 
benefit  economically  and  spiritually 
from  this  rebirth. 

It  is  therefore  «ioouraging,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  seen  the  enthusiastic 
return  to  the  Apollo  during  the  50th 
anniversary  gala.  We  now  know  that 
the  long  slumber  of  the  Harlem  Ren- 
aissance has  ended.  Harlem  is  on  the 
road  back.* 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  nW  TOIK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPHESDtTATTVES 

Thunday,  June  13. 198S 

•  Idr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
with  great  pride  to  honor  the  AimIIo 
Theater  on  its  60th  anniversary,  and 
to  commend  the  entertainers  who 
made  the  celebration  such  a  smashing 
success. 

The  Apollo  was  the  hub  of  enter- 
tainment in  Harlem  at  a  time  when 
Harlem  was  also  a  hub  for  black  cul- 
ture. It  symbolized  the  very  best  in  an 
emerging  awareness  among  blacks 
that  they  do  Indeed  have  a  rich  cultur- 
al heritage  to  offer  the  Nation.  This 
heritage  is  one  all  Americans  should 
be  proud  of. 

The  Harlem  Renaissance  was  an 
American  cultural  height.  We  very 
rarely  experience  in  our  lifetimes  the 
kind  of  artistic  growth  that  took  place 
in  Harlem  dtiring  the  1920's.  These 
historical  peaks  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  are  to  be  cherished  in  years 
to  come.  If  possible,  these  moments 
should  also  be  rekindled  so  that  the 
later  generations  may  enjoy  a  rich 
heritage. 

The  rebhth  of  the  Apollo  is  indeed  a 
rebirth  of  the  Harlem  Renaissance. 


OPPOSITION  TO 
SENSENBRENNER  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BILL  NELSON 


OPPUniBA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF 


'ATIVES 


Thunday,  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  record.  I  wish  to  express  my 
strict  opposition  to  the  Sensenbrenner 
amendment  offered  today  to  HH. 
1452,  the  Refugee  Assistance  Exten- 
sion. As  you  know,  this  measure  would 
eliminate  the  authorization  of  funding 
for  targeted  assistance  to  areas  with 
large  refugee  populations. 

Targeted  assistance  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  my  own  State  of  Florida.' 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  deficits  run  as  a  result  of  the 
Mariel  boatllf t  Florida  was  forced  to 
absorb  $150  million  in  unreimbursed 
costs  associated  with  refugee  care.  The 
ftmding  has  been  provided  by  the  dti- 
zens  of  Florida  who  have  shouldered 
much  of  the  burden  of  what  was  a  na- 
tional crisis.  The  influx  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Illegal  Cubans  is  not  a 
Florida  problem  alone.  It  is  an  Ameri- 
can problem  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  respond  responsibly. 

Targeted  assistance  supports  pro- 
grams help  to  employ  these  entrants 
and  make  them  productive  members 
of  our  sodety— individuals  who  can 
support  themselves  without  continu- 
ing welfare  pajrments.  The  assistance 
provides  special  health,  day  care,  edu- 
cation, and  criminal  Justice  services. 

And  as  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  it  is  not  only  Florida  and 
California  which  receive  these  funds. 
According  to  recent  statistics,  some  46 
counties  in  20  States  have  benefited 
from  targeted  assistance  in  1983  and 
1984. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
proposaL* 
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AMERICA'S  CUP 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  DioGUARDI 

OriOWTOIK 

nr  THs  HOUSE  or  rkprksditativks 

Thunday.  June  13. 1985 

•  Mr.  DioaUARDI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
riae  before  thJs  body  today  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  our  our  Nation's  proud- 
est traditions:  the  America's  Cup.  The 
America's  Cup.  recognized  around  the 
globe  as  the  emblem  of  sidling  suprem- 
acy, is  the  oldest  trophy  still  contested 
in  the  world  of  sport  today. 

The  Cup  was  originally  commis- 
sioned by  England's  Royal  Tacht 
Squadron  in  1848.  In  1851.  before  the 
eyes  of  Queen  Victoria,  a  schooner 
named  America  outsailed  no  less  than 
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14  British  yachts  to  begin  the  greatest 
dyna^y  in  sporting  history.  The 
America's  Cup  was  successfully  de- 
fended 24  times  over  132  years  by 
American  yachtsmen.  Then  in  1983, 
the  Iffiigest  winning  streak  in  sports 
histonr  ended,  as  the  Cup  passed  to 
Australia. 

American  yachtsmen  no  longer  have 
the  advantage  of  competing  for  the 
Cup  ia  our  own  waters.  In  the  1986-87 
series  they  will  have  to  challenge  The 
Royal  Perth  Yacht  Club.  America's 
Cup  defenders,  in  the  waters  off  Pre- 
mantli  \.  Australia.  Nevertheless, 
amoni  Australian  bookmakers  viewing 
the  fit  Id  of  foreign  contenders  for  the 
1987  i  merica's  Cup.  the  front-runner 
Is  the  «ew  York  Yacht  Club's  ilmerico 
nChmenge. 
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On  May'  24.  the  America  11  Chal- 
lenge christened  US-44.  a  new  breed  of 
12-meter  ykcht  for  the  1987  America's 
Cup  races.! The  new  yacht,  the  second 
challenger  to  be  launched  by  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club's  America  It  Chal- 
lenge, is  c^isidered  the  most  advanced 
and  fastest  12-meter  designed  for  Cup 
competiUoii.  Furthermore,  in  refresh- 
ing contract  to  a  multitude  of  waste- 
ful. Ooventoient  subsidized  programs, 
the  America  H  Challenge  is  financed 
entirely  by  private  contributions  and 
investments. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Americans  to  en- 
thusiasUcdly  support  the  efforts  of 
America  it  in  the  quest  to  regain  the 
America's  Cup.  and  I  commend  those 
who  have: given  of  their  time  and 
money  for  ihis  effort. 

Thank  ydu.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfo/Mfaif,  June  17,  1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wrigbt]. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washimctoh,  DC. 

June  13. 1985. 
I   hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  17,  1985. 

Thomas  P.  OTfrnx,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue  of  RepresentoHvea. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes: 
and 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
welcoming  the  President  of  Tunisia  on  his 
official  visit  to  the  United  States. 


PRAYER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Our 
guest  chaplain  today  is  an  old  friend, 
the  Reverend  Eklward  L.R.  Elson,  the 
former  Chaplain  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.R.  Elson. 
S.T.D.,  former  Chaplain,  D.S.  Senate, 
offered  the  foUowing  prayer 

O  God  of  justice  and  mercy,  come 
upon  the  people  of  this  land  and  en- 
compass them  in  Thy  sovereign  love. 
In  the  maelstrom  of  these  agonizing 
days  teach  us  the  truth  of  the  psalm- 
ist: 

TTiou  Shalt  not  be  afraid  for  the 
terror  by  night;  nor  for  the  arrow  that 
flyeth  by  day;  nor  for  the  pestilence 
that  toaiketh  in  darkness;  nor  for  the 
destruction  that  toasteth  at  noonday.— 
Psalm  91:5-6. 

In  these  painful  hours,  suffer  not 
our  trust  in  Thee  to  fail.  Invest  us 
with  a  deeper  compassion,  sympathy 
and  tenderness.  Heal  the  sick  and  the 
wounded  in  spirit.  Comfort  the  sorrow- 
ing and  grant  courage  to  those  in  peril. 

Give  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  the 
President,  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, to  the  Judiciary  and  aU  whom 
we  have  placed  in  authority  that  free- 
dom may  be  assured  and  peace  and 
Justice  prevail.  Brace  us  and  strength- 
en us  for  the  days  yet  to  come.  And 
may  goodness  and  mercy  attend  us 
unto  life  eternal. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJ.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  2068.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
Uons  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  2068)  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987  for  the  Department  of 
State,  the  United  States  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  fur  International 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
LucAB,  Mr.  Hin.ifg,Mr  Mathias,  Mr. 
Evans  (for  the  portion  of  the  confer- 
ence dealing  with  Iran  claims  legisla- 
tion), Mr.  PSLL.  and  Mr.  Btdbx  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  895.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  secUon 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  HIJACKINGS 
IN  THE  FUTURE 

(Bfr.  GLICKBIAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  things  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  immediately  do 
to  prevent  future  hijackings  around 
the  world  which  Jeopardize  the  lives  of 
American  citizens. 

First,  our  Oovemment  should  pro- 
vide fiiuincial  assistance  to  U.S.  air 
carriers  operating  overseas  to  enable 
these  carri«v  to  properly  protect  their 
passengers.  Funds  for  such  assistance 
could  come  out  of  the  self-financing 
airport  and  airways  trust  fund.  I  have 
asked  the  FAA  to  determine  if  it  has 
this  authority.  If  not.  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  give  them  that  author- 
ity, and  I  would  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
Join  me.  The  world  should  know  that 
the  U.S.  Government  is  helping  to 
make  our  air  carriers  free  from  inter- 
national terrorism. 

Second,  the  United  States  should 
initiate  as  quickly  as  possible  a  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization  and  encourage  world  air- 
lines to  convene  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association  to  discuss  ways 
to  strengthen  and  standardize  security 
at  airports  aroimd  the  world. 

Finally,  U.S.  air  carriers  should  pub- 
licly acknowledge  that  they  will  not 
fly  into  commercial  airports  which  do 
not  meet  adequate  standards  of  pas- 
senger protection.  Protecting  UJS.  citi- 
zens abroad  is  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
orities of  our  Government.  As  long  as 
terrorists  operate  to  threaten  U.S.  citi- 
zens, these  steps  will  be  needed. 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  b  2«7  p.m. 
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THE  TiaiRORIST  INCIDENT 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.)  

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  again,  the  ugly  specter  of  terror- 
ism has  raised  its  head.  It  should  be 
clear  to  all  of  us  that  the  hijacking  of 
the  TWA  flight  is  not  an  isolated  inci- 
dent. It  is  part  of  a  war  directed 
against  Americans  and  at  our  interests 
around  the  world. 

International  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  essential,  to 
stop  this  growing  threat. 

We  all  know  and  appreciate  our  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  not  negotiating 
with— or  giving  in  to  terrorists. 

Meeting  the  terrrorists'  demands 
may  lead  to  a  rapid  increase  in  terror- 
ist incidents  followed  by  long  lists  of 
demands  which  our  Government  will 
be  forced  to  meet. 

While  the  use  of  military  force  is  an 
option  that  any  President  has  to  con- 
sider, the  use  of  such  force  at  this 
time  would  appear  to  be  imlikely. 

If  this  incident  is  any  indication  of 
what  the  future  will  bring,  I  believe 
that  all  of  us  must  accept  the  fact  that 
terrorism  is  low-level  warfare  which 
our  country  must  learn  to  fight. 

The  time  to  begin  the  fight  is  now. 

I  know  that  the  Members  will  join 
me  in  wishing  the  President  courage 
and  determination  during  this  time  of 
crisis. 


JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 
REFORM  MEASURES  IN  THE 
MILITART  COMMAND  REORGA- 
NIZATION ACT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  SKEILTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKEILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  President  Reagan,  while  ad- 
dressing the  graduating  class  of  the 
n.S.  Naval  Academy,  made  an  oblique 
reference  to  the  recent  scandals  in  de- 
fense procurement.  He  said,  "We've 
moved  forward  to  ferret  out  waste  and 
inefficiency,  moreover,  we  are  finding 
the  waste  and  cutting  it  out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  along  these  lines, 
that  we,  here  in  the  Congress,  must 
continue  our  initiatives  to  eliminate 
inefficiency  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  well.  The  initiative  that  I 
mentioned  last  week  illustrates  my 
concern  over  this  important  subject— 
I'm  referring  to  the  reform  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  is  here.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant step  in  making  our  Nation's  high- 
est military  command  structure  more 
efficient  and  effective. 

Last  weelL,  in  referring  to  the  flaws 
in  the  JCS  structure,  I  identified  the 
problem  of  the  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terest in  the  JCS,  caused  by  the  dual- 
hatting  of  the  service  chiefs.  This 
week  I  will  address  another  fundamen- 
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tal  flaw- -the  inability  of  the  JCS  to 
provide  (flear,  concise,  timely  and  re- 
sponsive military  advice.  Conclusively, 
it  is  thid  flaw  that  adversely  affects 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  JCS. 

"The  [most  general  indictment 
against  Ithe  JCS  •  •  •  is  that  the 
advice  provided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  is 
frequently  poor."  This  was  part  of  the 
observations  of  Admiral  Holloway,  a 
former  JCS  member,  and  chairman  of 
the  Iran  Committee  that  investigated 
that  abortive,  1980  Iranian  hostage 
rescue,  't'he  recommendations  made 
after  thii  investigation  are  indicative 
of  the  severity  of  this  problem.  I  will 
mention  ©nly  a  few: 

"The  JCS  must  improve  the  quality 
of  their  military  advice. 

"The  JCS  are  imable  to  set-aside 
their  partochial  biases  and  deliver  ob- 
jective military  advice. 

"The  JCS  have  consistently  failed  to 
address  contentious  issues  because  of 
their  Service  biases. 

"The  JCS  positions  are  characteristi- 
cally wedded  to  the  status  quo. 

"JCS  have  not  become  involved  in 
resource  allocation  among  defense 
programs."  The  list  goes  on. 

My  bill  to  reorganize  the  JCS  in- 
cludes a  section  that  addresses  these 
problem^  specifically.  The  result  of 
such  a  r^rganization  will  be  a  more 
efficient  and  effective  national  mili- 
tary command  structure,  one  that  can 
provide  concise,  timely  and  responsive 
military  advice.  The  groundwork  com- 
pleted in  the  98th  Congress  on  this  bill 
will  allow  these  changes  to  be  enacted 
this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  words  of  Gener- 
al Mey^,  a  distinguished,  former 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  "the  reforms  (of 
the  JCS)  are  necessary  to  develop  the 
smooth-running  machinery  required 
to  see  ov4r  Nation  through  to  the  21st 
century  frith  our  freedom  and  national 
values." 


SECURITY.   MORE  PRE- 
NS  NEEDED  TO 

T  TERRORISM 
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Also,  we  sh(  uld  redouble  our  intelli- 
gence efforts  i  n  the  Middle  East.  With 
greater  resou'ces  and  effort,  we  can 
have  a  better  chance  of  learning  about 
terrorist  plans  in  time  to  stop  them. 

And  when  we  fail  to  stop  terrorist  at- 
tacks on  American  citizens,  our  intelli- 
gence services  should  be  given  the  re- 
sources to  learn  precisely  which 
groups  are  re^onsible,  and  who  needs 
to  be  brought  ito  justice. 

It's  a  dangerous  world  in  many 
places  outsidf  of  American  borders, 
and  we  dare  not  be  complacent. 


D  1210 

THE  NEW  I  WELFARE  QUEENS 

(Mrs.  SCHROEIDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.    SC: 
the  Presideni 
when  he  was 
ed  out  there 
in  some  of 
really  made  oi 
speeches    an4 
speeches  abo 
Queens. 

Well,  his 
up  with  the: 
Queens.  The: 
tors  of  Ameri( 

The  Office 
of  the  Depi 


id  to  revise  and  extend 

OEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
of  the  United  States 
for  office  point- 
as  an  awful  lot  of  waste 
r  social  programs  and 
e  of  his  major  platform 
many    of    his    radio 
what  he  called  Welfaie 

inistration  has  come 
own  version  of  Welfare 
are  the  defense  contrac- 


(Mr.  FETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ind  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarksj 

Mr.  PfiTRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
moment,  American  citizens  are  being 
held  capitive  in  Beirut,  and  are  endur- 
ing terror  and  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  our  Nation's  enemies. 

This  ttegedy  began  in  Athens,  where 
a  notoBtously  lax  airport  security 
system  illowed  the  hijackers  to  board 
with  handgrenades  and  m£u:hineguns. 
Apparently,  lax  security  is  a  policy  of 
the  Greek  Government,  which  is 
afraid  ol  offending  the  Arabs.  Already 
one  American  has  died  as  a  result  of 
this  policy. 

The  State  Department  should 
strongly  urge  American  air  carriers 
and  civlUaiis  to  avoid  Athens  airport. 


f  the  Inspector  General 
ent  of  Defense  tells  us 
that  now  45  of  the  top  100  American 
defense  contractors  are  under  criminal 
investigation  pf  some  sort.  I  find  that 
sh(x:king. 

We  also  have  got  a  whole  investiga- 
tion done  by  his  very  own  Grace  Com- 
mission a  couple  years  ago  and  the  pri- 
mary thing  ^at  they  pointed  out  is 
that  less  tha|i  5  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts of  the- Department  of  Defense 
were  competijtively  bid.  The  other  95 
percent  were*  all  being  done  by  sole 
source,  which  gave  all  sorts  of  oppor- 
tunity for  ftiefficiency,  graft.  $400 
this's  and  $70b  that's. 

Well,  todayj  the  President  is  starting 
one  more  bliie  ribbon  commission  to 
go  after  this  waste  and  abuse.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  works,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  important  to  point  out  that  if 
the  Justice  Department  were  really 
prosecuting  ^hese  cases  of  criminal 
wrong-doing,  if  they  had  followed  the 
Grace  ComiAission  recommendations 
of  many  years  ago  and  if  they  were 
doing  many  other  things,  one  more 
commission  Would  not  be  necessary. 

I  think  people  would  like  to  see 
action  rather  than  commissions  at  this 
time  on  this  incredible  problem  that  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  so  much  money 
and  only  means  that  we  are  getting 
much  less  defense  for  our  dollar. 
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TAXPAYERS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

(Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
months,  I've  been  speaking  about  the 
taxpayers'  bill  of  rights— a  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  session  that  would 
inject  "equity"  into  Internal  Revenue 
Service  practices  and  policies. 

I'm  referring  specifically  to  creating 
rights  and  remedies  for  taxpayers 
against  abuses  that  arise  from  IRS  au- 
diting and  collecting  procedures. 

To  do  this  •  •  •  however  •  •  •  I  need 
the  active  support  of  my  fellow  Con- 
gressmen •  *  •  both  in  terms  of  co- 
sponsoring  my  bill  and  of  voting  for  it 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

This  bill  protects  American  taxpay- 
ers at  a  time  when  they  have  virtually 
lost  faith  in  the  system.  We  have  this 
opportunity  to  end  ongoing  violations 
of  citizens'  rights.  But  •  •  •  it  will  take 
all  of  us  •  •  •  working  together  •  •  • 
to  pass  a  law  that  works  for  American 
taxpayers. 

This  bill  will  do  just  that  •••  by  ad- 
dressing such  problem  areas  as:  Ques- 
tionable   tax    enforcement    practices 

*  *  *  disclosure  of  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  taxpayers  *  *  •  the  awarding 
of  costs  to  prevailing  taxpayers  •  •  • 
procedures  involving  taxpayer  inter- 
views *  *  *  provisions  for  an  ombuds- 
man *  *  •  GAO  oversight  of  the  IRS 

•  •  •  and  an  appeals  process  for  ad- 
verse IRS  decisions. 

This  bill  provides  remedies  that  are 
long  overdue.  Let's  work  together  to 
return  equity  to  our  tax  system. 


FINDINGS  AND  DETERMINA- 
TIONS TO  PERMIT  EXPORT  OF 
NON-ALASKAN  NORTH  SLOPE 
CRUDE  OIL  TO  CANADA— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  99-78) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  read,  and  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  June  17, 
1985.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
mimication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washimcton,  DC, 

June  14, 198S. 

Hon.  Thomas  P.  OfiKtu.,  Jr., 
The    Speaker,    Houae    of   Repreaentative*, 
Waahington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  CHause  5,  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  the  White  House  at  4:15 
pjn.  on  Friday,  June  14,  1985  and  said  to 
contain  a  message  from  the  President  con- 
cerning   findings    and    determinations    to 
permit  the  export  of  non-Alaskan  North 
Slope  crude  oil  to  Canada. 
With  Idnd  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

BKHJAMUf  J.  Guthrie. 
Clerk,  House  of  Repretentativet. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washihctor,  DC, 

June  12.  1985. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker,  Houae  of  Repreaentativea.    Waah- 
ington, DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  notify  you, 
pursuant  to  Rule  L(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  that  I  have  re- 
ceived a  subpoena  duces  tecum  from  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  After  consultation  with  my 
General  Counsel,  I  will  notify  you  of  my  de- 
terminations as  reiiuired  by  the  House  rule. 
Sincerely, 

BKNJAMHI  J.  OUTHUK, 

C^erk,  Houae  of  Repreaentativea. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temiMre.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
under  motions  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV, 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  up  on  Tuesday,  June  18. 1985. 


WELCOMING  THE  PRIME  MINIS- 
TER OP  TUNISIA  ON  HIS  OFFI- 
CIAL  VISIT  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  50)  welcoming  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Tunisia  on  his  official  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Res.  50 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Re- 
public of  Tunisia  share  a  common  bond  of 


friendship   in   the   pursuit   of   democratic 
values; 

Whereas  the  President  and  the  people  of 
Tunisia  share  with  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  ideals  of  lib- 
erty, peace,  democracy,  and  progress: 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
achievements  under  President  Bourguiba 
which  include  continued  emphasis  on 
progress  in  economic  growth  and  political 
democratization  resulting  in  sustained  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefits  for  its  people: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
admire  and  applaud  President  Bourguiba 
since  Tunisia  was  the  first  Arab  country  to 
give  women  the  right  to  vote; 

Whereas  the  United  States  commends  the 
Tunisian  Government  and  its  people  for  rec- 
ognizing the  value  and  the  power  of  formal 
education  by  allocating  one-third  of  its 
budget  to  instruction  as  an  investment  in 
democracy  in  the  iuture; 

Whereas  the  United  States  values  and  re- 
spects Tunisia's  role  as  a  leader  in  the  Arab 
world  and  its  moderating  Influence  in  the 
Maghreb  which  has  had  significant  benefits 
for  our  mutual  and  shared  strategic  inter- 
ests; 

Whereas  Habib  Bourguiba  has  always 
stood  for  peaceful  settlement  of  regional 
conflicts  and  it  was  President  Bourguiba, 
who,  in  1965,  called  for  peaceful  coexistence 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  recognizes  the 
importance  of  a  strong  and  Independent  Tu- 
nisia: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
extends  its  warm  greetings  and  respect  to 
his  excellency,  Habib  Bourguiba,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  third  official  visit  to  the 
United  SUtes.  with  the  hope  that  this  visit 
will  mark  the  continued  close  and  friendly 
ties  between  our  two  great  nations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Tunisia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
BoHKERl  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  BBOOxriELD]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bohker]. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50,  wel- 
coming the  President  of  Tunisia, 
Habib  Bourguiba,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  official  visit  to  the  United  States. 
This  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  Thursday  and  is  identical 
to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  165, 
which  has  been  cleared  imanimously 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  well  aware  of  the  longstand- 
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ing  close  relationship  that  we  have  en- 
Joyed  with  the  Republic  of  Tunisia. 
We  welcome  this  visit  in  the  spirit  that 
our  friendship  and  close  ties  will  con- 
tinue and  grow. 

Since  its  independence  in  1956,  Tuni- 
sia has  dedicated  its  resources  to 
progress  in  economic  growth  and  polit- 
ical democratization  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  real  economic  and  social  bene- 
fits for  its  people.  He  has  also  never 
deviated  from  its  commitment  to 
formal  education  which  is  a  continued 
investment  in  its  future  and  freedom. 

All  of  this  has  been  realized  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Bourguiba 
who  has  sought  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tional values  of  his  country  while 
moving  it  into  the  technological  age. 
He  is  to  be  commended  for  his  com- 
mitment to  women,  for  it  was  Presi- 
dent Bourguiba  who  gave  them  the 
right  to  vote  and  to  fully  participate  in 
the  affairs  of  their  country. 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  distinct 
privilege  to  welcome,  on  behalf  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Tunisia  who  is  a  distinguished 
leader  and  a  staujich  supporter  of 
democratic  ideals. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  50. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution  which  welcomes  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia.  Habib 
Bourguiba,  to  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  hope  that  this  visit  will 
serve  to  highlight  and  strengthen  the 
close  ties  between  our  two  nations. 

There  are  indeed  many  reasons  why 
our  relationship  with  Tunisia  is  a  spe- 
cial one.  Our  two  nations  share  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  peace  and  the  pursuit 
of  democratic  values.  We  admire  the 
progress  which  Tunisia  has  made  in 
economic  and  political  growth.  Many 
social  benefits  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Tunisia  people,  especially 
in  the  area  of  formal  education. 

President  Bourguiba  has  also  given 
much  to  the  cause,  of  peace  by  being  a 
respected  force  of  moderation  in  the 
region. 

Given  this  special  friendship  be- 
tween our  great  nations,  and  our  sup- 
port for  a  strong  Tunisia,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  extending  a 
warm  welcome  to  President  Habib 
Bourguiba. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROOldFlELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray  of  Illinois).  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Bonksr]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
50. 


CONGRESS 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  ruled  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  cohcurrent  resolution  was  con- 
cerned in., 

A  motidn  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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t^ENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BCO^KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  Just 
adopted^      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  ii^  no  objection. 


SAFE  PRINKING  WATER  ACT 
AliiENDMENTS  OF  1985 

Mr.  W.MKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  susper^  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  1650)  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  1650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SSORT  HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985". 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 
Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

TITLE  I—FUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 
Sec.  101.  l4ational  primary  drinking  water 

regulations. 
Sec.  102.  Monitoring  for  unregulated  con- 
taminants. 
Sec.  103.  Qiforcement  of  regulations. 
Sec.  104.  niblic  notification. 
Sec.  105.  Variances. 
Sec.  106.  Bxemptions. 

Sec.  107.  liamperlng  with  public  water  sys- 
tems. 
Sec  108.  Technical  assistance  for  small  sys- 
tems. 
TITLE    II*-PROTECnON    OP    UNDER- 
OROUNU    SOX7RCES    OP    DRINKING 
WATER 
Sec.  201.  Restrictions  on   underground  in- 
jection of  hazardous  waste  and 
regulation  of  State  programs. 
Sec.  202.  Bnforcement  of  UIC  program. 
Sec.  203.  ^tate    plans    to    protect    under- 
ground   sources    of    drinking 
water. 
Sec.  204.  Protection    of   sole   or    principal 
.    source  ground  water  recharge 
I    areas. 
TITLE  III— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  301.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Sec.  302.  I^iscellaneous  provisions. 

TITLE  |— PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

SEC   1«1.  NATIONAL  PRIMARY  DRINKING  WATER 
JREGULATIONS. 

(a)  StttPuncATioif  OP  Statutory 
System.— Section  1412(a)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  ithe  Safe  Drlnldng  Water  Act 
Amendmelits  of  1985,  each  national  Interim 


primary  drinking  water  regulation  promul- 
gated under  this  section  before  such  date  of 
enactment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation  under 
subaection  (b).  No  such  regulation  sball  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsectton  (bX2)  unless  such  regu- 
lation is  amended  to  establish  a  different 
maximum  contaailnant  level  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  such  amendments.". 

(b)  EXPB>IRD|PlOCB0UBS  FOR  PROmiUlA- 

noM.— <1)  SecUoA  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  and  so  much  of  para- 
graph (3)  as  p^vcedes  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  substituting: 

"(1)(A)  In  the  {case  of  each  of  the  14  can- 
tamlnants  listedl  in  the  Advance  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  published  in  volume 
47,  Federal  Reg^ter,  page  8352,  not  later 
than  12  months  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985,  the  Admin^trator  shall— 

"(1)  simultaneiusly  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish!  a  twTitiiiim  contaminant 
level  goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulatlom  for  those  contaminants  for 
which  there  is  i  rational  buix.  baaed  on  a 
weighing  of  all  available  health  evidence,  to 
believe  that  theije  may  be  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  liersons:  or 

"(U)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  baids.  based 
on  a  weighing  pt  all  available  health  evi- 
dence, to  believe  that  the  contaminant  may 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  hc«lth  of 
persons.  1 

"(B)  In  the  c4se  of  each  of  the  contami- 
nants listed  in  the  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rulemaking  published  In  volume  48. 
Federal  Reglsteii  page  45502,  not  later  than 
36  months  after]  the  enactment  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
the  Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  those  contaminants  for 
which  there  is  a  rational  basis,  based  on  a 
weighing  of  all  available  health  evidence,  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons;  or 

"(11)  publish  ia  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  basis,  based 
on  a  weighing  of  all  available  health  evi- 
dence, to  believe  that  the  contaminant  may 
have  any  advei^  effect  on  the  health  of 
persons.  { 

"(CKl)  The  4<lii>''^>i'^^'^^''  shall  publish 
maximum  contaminant  level  goals  and  si- 
multaneously promulgate  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  for  each  sub- 
stance (other  than  a  substance  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  which  a  na- 
tional primary  { drinking  water  regulation 
was  promulgated)  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  may  have  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  he^th  of  persons.  On  January 
1,  1988,  and  at  Annual  intervals  thereafter, 
the  Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  estab- 
lishing priorities  for  the  review  of  sub- 
stances (other  than  substances  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  for  which  a  na- 
tional primary  drinldng  water  regiilation 
was  promulgated)  which  may  require  regu- 
lation under  this  Act  in  order  to  prevent 
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known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the 
health  of  pemns.  Such  priorities  shall  be 
based  upon  the  extent  to  which  such  con- 
taminant occurs  In  public  water  systems 
throughout  the  United  States  or  on  the 
known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  of  such 
substance  on  the  health  of  persons.  In  es- 
tablishing such  priorities  the  Administra- 
tor's consideration  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  subsauices  regulated  as  toxic 
water  pollutants  under  section  307  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  substances  registered 
as  pesticides  under  the  Federal  Insecticide, 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act. 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  each  contaminant 
listed  on  the  priority  list,  not  later  than  3 
years  after  such  listing,  the  Administrator 
shaU— 

"(I)  simultaneously  propose  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  and  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  simulta- 
neously publish  a  maximum  contaminant 
level  goal  and  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  those  contaminants  for 
which  there  is  a  rational  basis,  based  on  a 
weighing  of  all  available  health  evidence,  to 
believe  that  there  may  be  any  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons;  or 

"(11)  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
termination that  there  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  constitute  a  rational  basis,  based 
on  a  weighing  of  all  available  health  evi- 
dence, to  believe  that  the  contaminant  may 
have  any  adverse  effect  on  the  health  of 
persons. 

"(2)  Each  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  set  at  the  level  at  which,  in  the  Adminis- 
trator's Judgment,  no  known  or  anticipated 
adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  persons 
occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety.  Each  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  for  a  contaminant  for 
which  a  maximum  contaminant  level  goal  is 
established  under  this  subsection  shall 
specify  a  maximum  level  for  such  contami- 
nant which  is  as  close  to  the  maximum  con- 
taminant level  goal  as  is  feasible. 

"(3KA)  In  the  case  of  any  contaminant 
the  level  of  which  cannot  be  accurately 
enough  measured  in  drinking  water  to  es- 
tablish a  maximum  contaminant  level  goal 
and  which  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  hoJth  of  persons,  the  Administrator 
shall  list  such  contaminant  under  this  para- 
graph in  lieu  of  establishing  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection.  In  lieu  of  establishing  a 
iTi«»imiim  contaminant  level  for  such  con- 
taminant under  this  subsection,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  treatment  tech- 
niques for  such  contaminant  which  requires 
treatment  necessary  in  the  Administrator's 
Judgment  to  prevent  known  or  anticipated 
adverse  effects  on  the  health  of  persons  to 
the  extent  feasible. 

"(B)  If  any  contaminant  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (bXl) 
is  listed  under  this  paragrv>h  (and  a  nation- 
al primary  drinking  water  regulation  requir- 
ing the  use  of  treatment  techniques  is  si- 
multaneously promul-  gated  under  this 
paragraph  for  such  contaminant),  the  list- 
ing and  promulgation  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  made  on  the  date  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  subsection  (bXl)  for 
the  establishment  of  primary  drinking 
water  regulations. 

"(CXi)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  and  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  specifying 


criteria  under  which  filtration  (Including  co- 
agulation and  sedimentation,  as  appropri- 
ate) is  required  as  a  treatment  technique  for 
public  water  systems  supplied  by  surface 
water  sources.  In  promulgating  such  rules, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  quality 
of  source  waters,  protection  afforded  by  wa- 
tershed management,  treatment  practices 
(such  as  disinfection  and  length  of  water 
storage)  and  other  factors  relevant  to  pro- 
tection of  health. 

"(il)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1415  the  Administrator  sball  specify  proce- 
dures by  which  the  State  determines  which 
public  water  systems  within  its  Jurisdiction 
shall  adopt  fOtration  under  the  criteria  of 
clause  (i).  The  State  may  require  the  pubUc 
water  system  to  provide  studies  or  other  in- 
formation, to  assist  in  this  determination. 
The  procedures  shall  provide  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing  on  this  deter- 
mination. If  the  State  determines  that  fil- 
tration is  required,  the  State  shall  prescribe 
a  schedule  for  compliance  by  the  public 
water  system  with  the  filtration  require- 
ment. A  schedule  shall  require  compliance 
within  18  months  of  a  determination  made 
under  clause  (ill). 

"(ill)  Within  18  months  from  the  time 
that  the  Administrator  establishes  the  crite- 
ria and  procedures  In  this  subparagraph,  a 
State  with  primary  enforcement  reqMnslbil- 
Ity  shall  adopt  any  necessary  regulations  to 
implement  this  subparagraph.  X^thin  12 
months  of  adoption  of  such  regulations  the 
State  shall  make  determinations  regarding 
filtration  for  all  the  public  water  systems 
within  its  Jurisdiction  supplied  by  surface 
waters. 

"(iv)  If  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
forcement responsibility  for  public  water 
systems,  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  make  the  determination 
in  clause  (ii)  in  such  State  as  the  State 
would  have  under  ttiat  clause.  Any  filtration 
requirement  or  schedule  imder  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  re- 
quirement of  a  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation. 

"(D)  Each  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  which  establishes  a  maxl- 
mimi  contaminant  level  shall  list  the  tech- 
nology, treatment  techniques,  and  other 
means  which  the  Administrator  finds  to  be 
feasible  for  purposes  of  meeting  such  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level,  but  a  regulation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  require  that 
any  specified  technology,  treatment  tech- 
nique, or  other  means  be  used  for  purposes 
of  meeting  such  »»i»y<iY»im  contaminant 
leveL 

"(E)  The  Administrator  shall  propose  and 
promulgate  regulatlonB  requiring  disinfec- 
tion as  a  treatment  technique  for  all  public 
water  systems.  The  Adminiitrator  is  author- 
ized to  grant  variances  from  this  require- 
ment according  to  the  provisions  under  sec- 
tions 1415(aXlXB)  and  1415(aXS). 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may,  after  oppor- 
timlty  for  public  comment,  change  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goals,  or  the  list  es- 
tablished tmder  paragraph  (3),  and  shall  si- 
multaneously with  such  change,  amend  the 
national  primary  drinking  water  regulations 
concerned  accordingly.". 

(2)  Redesignate  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  1413(b)  of  such  Act  as 
paragraph  (5)  of  such  section,  delete  "gener- 
ally" in  such  sentence,  delete  "paragraph" 
and  substitute  "subsection",  after  "finds" 
insert  ",  after  examination  for  efficacy 
under  field  conditions  and  not  solely  under 
research  laboratory  conditions,"  and  cdd 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "For  pur- 


poses of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  best  available  technology  which  is  feasi- 
ble for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals  includes  the  use  of  adsorption 
techniques  such  as  the  the  use  of  granular 
activated  cartion  and  other  comparably  ef- 
fective techniques.". 

(c)  CoMPouciHG  CRAMan.— (1)  Paragraphs 
(4)  and  (5)  of  section  1413(b)  of  the  Safe 
Drinldng  Water  Act  ate  each  amended  by 
striking  "Revised  national"  in  each  place 
where  it  appears  and  substituting  "Nation- 
al". Paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  such  sec- 
tion 1413(b)  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs 
(6),  (7).  and  (8). 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1413(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  (B)  and  substituting  "are 
no  less  stringent  than  the  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulations  in  effect  under 
section  1413(a)  and  1413(b);". 

(3)  Section  1444(d)  of  such  Act  Is  •mma»* 
by  striking  out  "(including  interim  regular 
tionsr'. 

(d)  SciXHTiric  Pbx  Rxvnw.— Section 
1412(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  request  com- 
ments from  the  Science  Advisory  Board  (es- 
tablished under  the  Environmental  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1978)  prior  to  proposal  of  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation.  The  Board 
shall  respond,  as  it  deems  appropriate. 
within  the  time  period  applicable  for  pro- 
mulgation of  the  nati<n>al  primary  drinlUng 
water  standard  concerned.  7'hls  subse::tion 
shall,  under  no  circumstances,  be  used  to 
delay  final  promulgation  of  any  national 
primary  drinking  water  standard.". 

SEC   IM.  MOmrOUNC  POR  UNRCCULATKD  COH- 

(a)  Size  or  Systbk.— Section  1445(a)  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "In 
requiring  a  public  water  system  to  monitor 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  take  Into  consideration  the  system  size 
and  the  contaminants  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  system's  drinking  water.". 

(b)  MoinrouMG  RxQDiXBMXirrs.— Section 
1445(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promulgate  regulations  requir- 
ing every  public  water  sjrstem  to  conduct  a 
monitoring  program  for  unregulated  con- 
taminants. The  Administrator's  regulations 
shall  require  monitoring  of  drinking  water 
supplied  by  the  system  and  shall  vary  the 
frequency  and  schedule  of  monitoring  re- 
quirements for  sjrstems  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  served  by  the  ssrstem  and 
the  contaminants  likely  to  be  found.  Each 
system  shall  be  required  to  monitor  at  least 
once  every  5  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Administrator's  regulations  unless  the 
Administrator  requires  more  frequent  moni- 
toring. 

"(3)  The  Administrator's  regulations 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  list  unregulated 
contaminants  for  which  systems  may  be  re- 
quired to  monitor,  but  each  State  which  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  may  add 
or  delete  contaminants,  for  individual  sys- 
tems, based  on  an  approved  assessment  of 
the  contaminants  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
system.  E^h  such  State  shall  submit  an  as- 
sessment to  the  Administrator.  Such 
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ment  shall  be  treated  as  approved  on  the 
date  30  days  after  its  submission  unless  the 
Administrator  disapproves  the  assessment 
within  such  30-day  period. 

'■(4)  NotificaUon  of  the  avmUabillty  of  the 
results  of  the  monitoring  programs  required 
under  paragraph  (2),  and  notification  of  the 
availability  of  the  results  of  the  monitoring 
program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (S),  shall 
be  given  to  the  persons  served  by  the  system 
and  the  Administrator. 

"(5)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
monitoring  requirement  under  paragraph 
(2)  for  a  system  which  has  conducted  a  mon- 
itoring program  after  January  1,  1M3,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  the  program  to 
have  been  consistent  with  the  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  section. 

"(6)  Any  system  supplying  leas  than  150 
service  connections  shall  be  treated  as  com- 
plying with  this  subeectlon  if  such  system 
supplies  appropriate  water  samples  to  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall  ar- 
range for  the  analysis  of  such  samples.". 

8BC  IM.  ENFORCEMENT  OP  REGULATIONS. 

(a)  Noncx  TO  Systxhs.— Section 
1414<aKlKA>  of  the  Safe  Drinlcing  WxUr 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  such 
public  water  system"  after  the  words 
"notify  the  State". 

(b)  PioMPT  Fkdkxai.  EIirroRcmxifT.— ( 1) 
Section  1414<aKlKB)  of  the  Safe  Drinldng 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If.  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
Administrator's  notification,  the  State  has 
not  commenced  appropriate  enforcement 
action,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the 
public  water  system  to  comply  with  such 
regulation  or  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  subsection  (b).". 

(3)  SecUon  1414(aX2)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (b)"  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing: "he  shall  issue  an  order  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  requiring  the  public  water  system  to 
comply  with  such  regulation  or  requirement 
or  shall  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
section (b)". 

(c)  ABminsTBATTVK  Orders.— (1)  Section 
1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (g): 

"(gXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  regu- 
lation, schedule,  or  other  requirement,  the 
Administrator  also  may  issue  an  order  to  re- 
quire compliance  vrith  such  regulation, 
schedule,  or  other  requirement. 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  until  after  the  Administrator 
has  provided  the  State  with  an  opportunity 
to  confer  with  the  Administrator  regarding 
the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any  order  pro- 
posed to  be  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  of  the  State  involved  if  the  State  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  in  that  State.  Any 
order  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  under  this  subsection  is  issued  to  a 
corporation,  a  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
ianied  to  appropriate  corporate  officers. 

"(3KA)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with,  an  order  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation. 
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"(B)  Whenever  any  civil  penalty  sought 
by  the  Agmlnistrator  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  ixceed  a  total  of  15,000,  the  penal- 
ty shall  |e  aaseased  by  the  Admlnlstnitor 
after  not^  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
in  accordance  with  section  554 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

any  dvll  penalty  sought 
itoT  under  this  paragraph 
).  the  penalty  shall  be  aneased 
by  a  civil  kctlon  brought  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court  (as  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  28  of  the  United  SUtet  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  K>peals  has  entered 
final  judvnent  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  Is  liable  in 
any  apprttortate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  Inlany  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

(2)  Section  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"rKXLxnx  At  statk  to  assxtrk"  from  the  sec- 
tion heading. 

SEC.  IM.  PUBLIC  NOTIFICATION. 

Section  1414(c)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  thereof  and  sub- 
stituting: "Within  12  months  after  the  date 
of  the  mactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  amend  such  regulations  to 
provide  for  different  types  and  frequencies 
of  notice  based  on  the  differences  between 
violations  which  are  intermittent  or  infre- 
quent and  violations  which  are  continuous 
or  frequent.  Snch  regulations  shall  also  take 
into  account  the  seriousness  of  any  poten- 
tial adverse  health  effects  which  may  be  in- 
volved. In  no  case  shaU  notices  be  given  less 
frequently  than  annually.  Notice  of  any  vio- 
lation of  ^  maximum  contaminant  level  and 
any  otherjnotice  of  a  violation  designated  by 
the  Administrator  as  continuous  or  posing  a 
serious  potential  adverse  health  effect  shall 
be  given  no  less  frequently  than  every  three 
months  and  shall  include  notice  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  serving  the  area 
served  by  the  public  water  system  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator).  Notice  under 
this  subsection  shall  provide  a  clear  and 
readily  understandable  explanation  of  the 
violation,  the  steps  that  the  system  is  taking 
to  correct  such  violation,  and  the  consumers 
which  should  seek  alternative  water  sup- 
plies until  the  violation  is  corrected  if  it  is 
necessary  for  consumers  to  seek  alternative 
water  supplies.  Until  such  amendments  are 
promulgated,  the  regulations  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985 
shall  remgin  in  effect.". 

SEC  106.  VAIUANCE8. 

Section  1415(aKlKA)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  the  word  "despite"  and  substi- 
tuting a  period  and  the  following:  "A  vari- 
ance may  only  be  issued  to  a  system  after 
the  system's"; 

(2)  stri]|ing  the  word  "generally"  before 
the  word  "available"  and  by  adding  after 
"(taking  costs  into  consideration)."  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Administrator  shall  propose 
and  promulgate  his  finding  of  the  best  avail- 
able technology,  treatment  techniques  or 
other  means  available  for  each  contaminant 
at  the  tii^e  he  proposes  and  promulgates  a 
maximtml  contaminant  level  for  each  such 
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contaminant.  The  Administrator's  finding 
of  best  available  technology,  treatment 
techniques  or  other  means  may  vary  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
the  system  or  for  other  physical  conditions 
related  to  engineering  feasibility  and  costs 
of  compliance  frith  maximum  contaminant 
levels  as  considered  appropriate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator."; j 

(3)  striking  tf  e  words  "within  one  year  of 
the  date"  and  adding  "at  the  time":  and 

(4)  adding  in  clause  (11)  after  the  words 
"water  system  pf  such"  the  word  "addition- 
al". 

SBC  IM.  EXEMPTIONS. 

(a)  Section  1416  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subse^Uon  (b)(1)  by  striking  the 
words  "within  ^one  year  of  the  date"  and 
adding  "at  the  |ime". 

(2)  in  subaedtlon  (bX2XAXi)  by  striking 
the  word  "interim"  and  striking  the  words 
"not  later  thani  January  1, 1984"  and  adding 
"not  later  thah  twelve  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Section  1416(bK2KAXU)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Wate^  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "revi^"  and  the  words  "not  later 
than  seven  ye*rs  after  the  date  such  re- 
quirement takOB  effect"  and  adding  "other 
than  a  regulation  referred  to  in  section 
1412(a),  12  moiiths  after  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  exemption". 

(c)  Section  1416(bX2KB)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  final  date  for  compliance  provid- 
ed in  any  sched^e  in  the  case  of  any  exemp- 
tion may  be  es^nded  by  the  State  (in  the 
case  of  a  State*  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility)  or  by  the  Administra- 
tor (in  any  other  case)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  eocemption  if  the  public  water 
system  establishes  that— 

"(i)  the  systein  cannot  meet  the  standard 
without  capital  Improvements  which  cannot 
be  completed  within  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption; 

"(11)  in  the  esse  of  a  system  which  needs 
financial  assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provements, the  system  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  obtain  such  financial  assist- 
ance; or 

"(ill)  the  system  has  entered  into  an  en- 
forceable agre^nent  to  become  a  part  of  a 
regional  public  {water  system. 
In  the  case  of  a  sjrstem  which  does  not  serve 
more  than  5<(0  service  connections  and 
which  needs  flqancial  assistance  for  the  nec- 
essary improvtoents,  an  exemption  ex- 
tended under  the  preceding  sentence  may 
be  renewed  for  one  or  more  additional  2- 
year  periods  U  the  system  establishes  that  it 
is  taking  all  practicable  steps  to  meet  the 
standard.".        I 

SEC  107.  TAMPERING  WITH  PUBUC  WATER  SYS- 

Part  D  of  thf  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"SEC  1M2.  TAMPfRING  WrfH  PUBUC  WATER  8YS- 
TEM|. 

"(a)  TAMPEIII9G.— Any  person  who  tampers 
with  a  public  livater  system  shall  be  fined 
not  more  thaii  $50,000.  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  (  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Attkmf^  or  Threat.- Any  person 
who  attempts  to  tamper,  or  makes  a  threat 
to  tamper,  with  a  public  drinking  water 
system  be  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or 
imprisoned  tar  not  more  than  3  years,  or 
both. 
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"(c>  Civn.  Pemaltt.- The  Administrator 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  (as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code)  against  any  person  who 
tampers,  attempts  to  tamper,  or  makes  a 
thrsat  to  tamper  with  a  public  water 
system.  The  court  may  impose  on  such 
person  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$50,000  for  such  tampering  or  not  more 
than  $20,000  for  such  attempt  or  threat. 

"(d)  DmninoH  or  'Tamfkr'.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'tamper' 
means— 

"(1)  to  introduce  a  contaminant  into  a 
public  water  system  with  the  intention  of 
harming  persons;  or 

"(2)  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public  water  system  with  the  in- 
tention of  harming  persons.". 

SEC  IM.  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SMALL  SYS- 
TEMS. 

Section  1442  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  to  enable  such  systems  to 
achieve  and  maintain  compliance  with  na- 
tional drinking  water  regulations.  Such  as- 
sistance may  include  'circuit-rider'  pro- 
grams, training,  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing studies.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
$10,0(H),000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1989.". 

TITLE  II— PROTECTION  OF  UNDER- 
OROUND  SOURCES  OF  DRINKING 
WATER 

SEC.  Ml.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  UNDERGROUND  INJEC- 
TION OP  HAZARDOUS  WASTE  AND 
REGULA'nON  OF  STATE  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Natural  Gas  Storage.— Section 
1421(bX2XA),  section  1422(cKl).  and  section 
142S(aXl)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "or  natural 
gas  storage  operations"  after  "production". 

(b)  Irjbctioh  Rbstrictior.— Part  C  of  the 
Safe  Drinldng  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  sections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

■^EC  142«.  RESTRICTIONS  ON  HAZARDOUS  WASTE 
INJECTION. 

"No  hazardous  waste  may  t>e  disposed  of 
by  underground  injection  above  or  into  a 
formation  which  contains  (within  one-quar- 
ter mile  of  the  injection  well  bore)  a  drink- 
ing water  source  except  that  injection  of 
contaminated  ground  water  into  the  aquifer 
from  which  it  was  withdrawn  may  be  al- 
lowed if  the  Administrator  determines,  pur- 
suant to  procedures  approved  under  this 
Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  or  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation  and  Liability  Act  of  1980, 
that  such  injection  is  an  appropriate  and 
environmentally  acceptable  aspect  of  a 
cleanup,  removal  or  remedial  action  for  the 
contaminated  aquifer.  The  prohibition  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection  shall  take 
effect  six  months  after  the  enactment  of 
this  section  except  in  the  case  of  any  State 
in  which  identical  prohibitions  are  in  effect 
liefore  such  date.  The  term  'hazardous 
waste',  as  used  in  this  section,  means  any 
hazardous  waste,  (as  defined  in  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act)  which  is  listed  or  iden- 
tified under  section  3001  of  that  Act.  The 
prohibition  established  by  this  section  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  a  pro- 
hibition esUblished  pursuant  to  an  applica- 
ble underground  injection  program. 


"SEC  I4Z7.  REGULATKW  OP  STATE  PROGRAMS. 

"(a)  Revised  Momroanc  Rbgclatioiis.— 
Not  later  ttuui  18  months  after  enactment 
of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985  the  Administrator  shall  revise 
regulations  issued  under  this  part  to  require 
monitoring  of  underground  injection  wells 
in  such  manner  and  in  such  locations  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Administrator  so 
as  to  provide  the  earliest  possible  detection 
of  fluid  migration  into,  or  in  the  direction 
of,  an  underground  source  of  drinking 
water. 

"(b)  iHVEiiTORT.— The  Administrator,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State,  shall  conduct  an 
inventory  of  all  wells  in  the  United  States 
which  inject  hazardous  wastes.  The  invento- 
ry shall  include  such  information  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator may,  in  his  discretion,  deem  nec- 
essary to  define  the  scope  and  nature  of 
hazardous  waste  disposal  in  the  United 
States  through  underground  injection.  A 
report  simimarizlng  the  results  of  such  in- 
ventory and  making  recommendations,  if 
necessary,  to  protect  underground  sources 
of  drinking  water  from  hazardous  waste  mi- 
gration from  underground  injection  wells 
shall  \>e  submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985. 

"(c)  INFORMATION.— The  States  shall  make 
available  to  the  Administrator  such  infor- 
mation as  he  deems  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  this  section.  The  Adminis- 
trator need  not  be  limited  to  such  informa- 
tion in  conducting  the  Inventory  referred  to 
In  subsection  (b).". 

SEC.  m.  ENFORCEMENT  OF  UIC  PROGRAM. 

(a)  Mandatort  Ehforckmxht.— <1)  Section 
1423(a)(1)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  after  the  first 
sentence  and  substituting  the  following:  "If 
beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  Adminis- 
trator's notification  the  State  has  not  com- 
menced appropriate  enforcement  action,  the 
Administrator  shall  Issue  an  order  under 
subsection  (d)  requiring  the  person  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence a  civil  action  under  subsection 
(bXl).". 

(2)  SecUon  1423(aX2)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  "he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (bXl)"  and  substituting 
the  following:  "he  shall  issue  an  order  under 
subsection  (d)  reaulrlng  the  person  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence a  dvil  action  under  subsection 
(bXl)". 

(3)  Section  1423(bXl)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof  and  substituting 
the  following:  "Civil  actions  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
shaU  be  brought  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  court  and  such  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  reqtilre  compliance  with 
any  requirement  of  an  applicable  under- 
ground Injection  program.". 

(b)  PniALTnts.— Section  143S(bXl)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  in  the  last  sentence  "$5,000"  and 
substituting  "$35,000"  and  by  striking  "60" 
and  substituting  "80". 

(c>  Civn.  AcnoH.— Section  1433  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subaecticm  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(dXl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground  in- 
jection control  program,  the  Administrator 


may  also  issue  an  order  to  require  compli- 
ance with  such  requirement. 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  public  hearing  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  State  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility  for  underground  water 
sources  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
1422(bK3)  or  1425(c))  untU  after  the  Admin- 
istrator has  provided  the  State  with  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Administrator 
regarding  the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any 
order  proposed  to  be  issued  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate 
State  agency  Involved  if  the  State  has  pri- 
mary enforcement  responsibility.  Any  order 
issued  under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation. In  any  case  in  which  an  order  under 
this  subsection  is  issued  to  a  corporation,  a 
coi  /  of  such  order  shall  be  issued  to  appro- 
priate corporate  officers. 

"(3)(A)  Any  person  who  violates,  or  fails 
or  refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  Whenever  the  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  $5,000,  the  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Administrator  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  record 
in  accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Administrator  exceeds  $5,000.  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  by  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Administrator  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  (as  determined 
under  the  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  ur.appefilable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attorney  General  shall  recover  the 
amount  for  which  such  person  is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  any  such  action,  the  validity  and 
wpropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

(d)  CoNFORMmc  Amxhdmbit.— Section 
1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "paildrz  or 
STATE  to  assure"  froffi  the  section  heading. 

SEC  XSL  STATE  PLANS  TO  PROTECT  UNDER- 
GROUND  SOURCES  OF  DRINKINC 
WATER. 

The  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  section  after 
section  1443: 

-SBC  IMSA.  STATE  PLANS  TO  PROTECT  UNDER- 
CROITUD  SOURCES  OP  DRINKING 
WATER 

"(a)  Stats  Plahs.— After  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing  and  within  36 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  each  State  shall  adopt  and 
submit  to  the  Administrator  a  comprehen- 
sive State  plan  to  protect  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  from  contamina- 
tion that  may  adversely  affect  the  health  of 
persons.  Each  State  plan  under  this  section 
shall,  at  a  minimum— 

"(1)  specify  the  lead  agency  which  has  re- 
sponsibility for  Implementing  the  plan  and 
demonstrate  that  this  agency  has  adequate 
legal  authority  and  financial  resources  to 
perform  this  fimction; 

"(2)  identify  each  underground  source  of 
drinking  water  in  the  State  and  perform  an 
assessment  which  describes,  for  each  such 
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source,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  wmter 
which  it  contains,  ita  How  pattema  and  criti- 
cal rechane  wnei,  and  its  known  and  po- 
tential sources  of  contamination; 

"(3)  describe  for  each  undersround  source 
of  drinking  water  identified  pursuant  to 
paracraph  (2)  the  location  and  types  of 
human  development  which  affect  the  source 
aiid  the  types  of  such  development  which 
can  occur  without  resulting  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  such  soiuces; 

"(4)  set  out  the  regiilations  and  other 
measures  which  the  State  wHl  Implement 
under  the  plan,  indudlnc  the  establishment 
of  best  management  practices  (BPMs)  for 
categcMies  or  subcategories  of  activities  that 
may  contaminate  tmderground  drinking 
water  sources;  and 

"(S)  guarantee  or  provide  for  an  alterna- 
tive drinking  water  supply  when  an  under- 
ground source  of  drinking  water  is  contami- 
nated so  as  to  adversely  affect  the  health  of 
persons. 

In  developing  the  State  plan,  the  State  may 
categorise  aquifers  and,  assuring  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health,  afford  different  levels 
of  protection  <o  different  aquifers,  based  on 
quality  and  nam  ot  the  aquifer  concerned. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  promulgate  regulations  under 
this  section. 

"(b)  Pnauc  PsanciPATioR.— To  the  maxi- 
mimi  extent  possible,  each  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  establishment  of  t.echniral  and  citizens' 
advisory  committees  to  encourage  the  public 
to  participate  in  developing  the  ground 
water  protection  plan. 

"(c)  ArraovAL  oa  Dxsafpboval.— 

"(1)  Iir  GKHBUL.— Within  9  months  after 
receipt  of  a  proposed  plan  submitted  as 
specified  in  subsection  (a),  the  Administra- 
tor shall  approve  the  plan  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  the  plan  or  any  portion  thereof 
Is  inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  section.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  proposed  State  plan  or  any 
portion  thereof  is  inadequate,  he  shaU 
submit  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  his  determination  to  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  within  30  days  from  the  date  of 
such  determination  of  inadequacy. 

"(2)     MODmCATIOR     AMD     HBUBMISSIOH.— 

within  6  months  after  receipt  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's written  notice  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  any  proposed  State  plan,  or 
portion  thereof,  is  inadequate,  the  State 
sbaU  modify  the  plan  based  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administrator  and  re- 
submit the  modified  plan  to  the  Administra- 
tor. The  Administrator  shall  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  modified  plan  within  90  days  of 
his  receipt  thereof.  If  the  Administrator  dis- 
approves the  modification  within  such 
period,  the  State  shall  submit  a  second 
modification  within  46  days.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  approve  or  disapprove  the 
second  modification  within  45  days  of  his  re- 
ceipt of  the  second  modification. 

"(d)  EiiTOKcxifxin. — 

"(1)  SKnoM  1449.— The  duties  of  SUtes 
and  the  Administrator  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  'requirements  pre- 
scribed under  this  title'  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 1440. 

"(2)  ASSISTAHCX  URDIH  SXCTIOH   1493.— NO 

State  exercising  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility under  section  1422  for  a  State 
underground  injection  control  program  may 
receive  any  assistance  under  this  Act  for 
purposes  of  such  program  if  the  State  has 
not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  subsection  or 
If  any  porticm  of  a  State  plan  has  not  been 


approved  by  the  Administrator  before  the 
expiratioq  of  the  periods  specified  in  subaec- 
U(m  (c).    ; 

"(e>  Bsim  Cohtaiomatioii.- In  the  case 
of  each  Sotte  in  which  oil  or  natural  gas  ex- 
ploration occurs,  the  State  plan  under  this 
section,  c^isistent  with  the  underground  in- 
jection retuirements  of  part  C.  the  require- 
ments of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  and 
the  requiijements  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  shall  protect  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water  from  brine 
contamination  which  may  adversely  affect 
public  heglth  and  which  la  aaaodated  with 
the  prodtvtion  or  recovery  of  oQ  and  natu- 
ral gas. 

"(f)  Darin iTioR  OP  UHDBUiaoDin)  Sonacx 
OP  DannOHG  Watkr.— As  used  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  tprm  'undergroimd  source  of  drink- 
ing wat^  means  underground  water 
which—    I 

"(1)  sup|>lies  drinking  water  for  any  public 
water  system; 

"(2)  is  reasonably  capable  of  supplying 
drinking  water  for  any  public  water  system: 
or 

"(3)  maf  be  capable  of  supplying  drinking 
water  for  a  public  water  system  if  such 
system  utilized  technologically  advanced 
treatment  which  has  been  commercially 
demonstrated  to  be  economlcaUy  feasible. 

"(g)  PxafeOBITIORS.— 

"(1)  AAiviTias  UKsm  otbbk  law.— No 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  sectivi  may  be  used  to  support  activi- 
ties authofized  by  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal 
Act,  the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse, Compensation,  and  Liability  Act  of 
1980,  or  other  sections  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  iHSivisnAL  souRCKs.— No  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used  to  bring  individual  sources 
of  contamination  into  compliance. 

"(h)  D^UMas.— Each  State  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  Implement  the 
State  plad  uinder  this  section  within  2  years 
of  its  adoi>tion.  Within  two  years  after  the 
approval  Of  each  State  plan  under  this  sec- 
tion, each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Admin- 
istrator a  status  report  describing  the 
State's  progress  in  implementing  the  plan. 

"(i)  FBnxAL  AoBRcm.— Each  Federal 
agency  conducting  or  supporting  an  activity 
affecting  a  critical  recharge  area  identified 
in  a  grouQd  water  protection  plan  approved 
under  thig  section  shaU  conduct  or  support 
thoae  activities  In  a  manner  which  is  consist- 
ent with  t^e  approved  plan.". 

8BC  Mt.  *M)TBCnON  OF  SOLE  OR  PRINCIPAL 
SOURCE  GROUND  WATER  RBCHABGB 
ASSA8. 

(a)  NKwJEtecnoH  1428.— Part  C  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

■^EC  1428.  (PROTECTION  OF  SOLE  OR  PRINaPAL 
SOURCE  GROUND  WATER  RECHARGE 
AREAS. 

"(a)  DkAiohatior  op  SPA.— 

"(1)  PnxioN.— Upon  designation  of  a  sole 
or  plindiaU  source  area  pursuant  to  section 
1424(e),  any  one  or  several  municipalities 
(or  State  chartered  entities  charged  with 
sole  sourde  aquifer  maintenance  and  protec- 
tion) witliin  such  area  may  initiate  proceed- 
ings for  the  designation  of  a  'special  protec- 
tion area'  within  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area  by  petitioning  the  Oovemor  of  the 
State  In  which  the  proposed  'special  protec- 
tion area'  Is  located  to  apply  to  the  Adminis- 
trator for  the  designation  of  'special  protec- 
tion area'  within  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area.        ! 
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"(2)  CORTKIITI. 

section  shall 
dal  protection 
ate  whether— 

"(A)  the  proposed  special  protection  area 
is  a  recharge  aocie  for  significant  volumes  of 
ground  water  irith  drinking  water  supply 
potential; 

"(B)  the  ground  water  which  Is  recharged 
through  the  proposed  special  protection 
area  is  of  high  quality; 

"(C)  portions  of  the  proposed  special  |»o- 
tection  area  wfthin  the  sole  or  principal 
source  area  are  already  contaminated  with 
toxic  organics,  autrients,  salts,  or  other  pol- 
lutants; j 

"(D)  maintenance  of  high  quality  in  the 
sole  or  principal  source  aquifer  or  in  the 
grotmd  water  lecharged  through  the  pro- 
posed special  protection  area  would  have 
significant  ecoiiomic.  sodai.  and  ecological 
benefits  for  the  sole  or  principal  source 
area:  and 

"(E)  degradation  of  ground  water  in  the 
proposed  q>ecial  protection  area  would  have 
significant  ecoi^omic.  social,  and  eoolo^cal 
costs  for  the  aroa. 

"(b)  AppRovtf.  OR  DiaAPFROVAi.- Within 
180  days  folloivlng  receipt  of  a  petition 
under  this  section,  the  Oovemor,  taking 
into  consideration  the  criteria  set  forth  in 
subsection  (aXt),  shall  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  petition.  If  the  Oovemor  ap- 
proves such  petition,  he  shall— 

"(1)  propose  Ijhe  boundaries  of  the  special 
protection  area] 

"(2)  designato  or,  if  necessary,  establish  a 
planning  entiti  (which  may  be  a  public 
agency  and  which  may  Include  repreaenta- 
tives  of  local  jand  State  governments  or 
planning  entitl^  with  a  State  charter)  to 
develop  a  oomi*ehenslve  management  plan 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  'plan')  for  the  special  protection  area: 
and  I 

"(3)  establish  procedures  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  the  plan, 
for  review,  approval,  and  adoption  of  the 
plan,  an<i  for  assistance  to  munidpaUtles 
and  other  pub^c  agencies  with  authority 
(mder  State  law  to  Implement  the  plan. 
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entity  under  pattigraph  (3). 

"(c)  EPA , 

"(1)  Suaiassf OH.— Following  approval  of 
the  petition  tho  Oovemor  shall  submit  such 
petition  to  the  lAdmlnlatrator  together  with 
the  summary  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Oovemor  undef  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Approval  oa  oisapproval.- Within 
120  days  after  tlie  Administrator's  receipt  of 
the  petition  the  Administrator  shall  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  petition.  The  Ad- 
ministrator stuOl  approve  the  petition  if  he 
finds  that— 

"(A)  the  bouitdaries  of  the  area  concerned 
are  based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(2):  and 

"(B)  the  plaifning  entity  has  the  author- 
ity, pursuant  tq  State  law,  and  the  technical 
expertise  to  prepare  the  plan. 

"(3)  MAicHnrti  oRARTs.— If  the  Administra- 
tor approves  tne  petition,  he  may  provide  to 
the  State,  on  amatchlng  basis,  a  grant  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  incurred  in  prepar- 
ing the  petitiai  and  developing  the  plan, 
except  that  in!  the  case  of  a  mimidpality 
with  a  population  of  10,000  or  less,  the  Ad- 
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mlnistrator  may  provide  to  the  State  a 
grant  of  60  per  centum  of  such  costs. 

"(4)    PRKLnORART    PLARRIRG    PUROS.- The 

designated  planning  entity,  through  the 
Oovemor,  shall  be  eligible  for  preliminary 
planning  funds  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
two  years. 

"(d)  COMPRKHBRSITX  MaRAGKMXHT  PlaR.— 

"(1)  CoRTBm.— A  planning  entity  desig- 
nated under  this  section  shall  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
numagement  plan  for  the  special  protection 
area.  Such  plan  shall  be  designed  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  ground  water  in  the 
special  protection  area  through  mainte- 
nance, to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  of 
the  natural  vegetative  and  hydrogeological 
conditions.  Such  plan  shall  include  but  not 
be  limited  to— 

"(A)  a  determination  of  the  quality  of  the 
existing  ground  water  recharged  through 
said  special  protection  area  and  the  natural 
recharge  capabilities  of  the  special  protec- 
tion area  watershed: 

"(B)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpoint  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation,  ground  water 
flow  patterns,  and  the  relationship  between 
surface  water  management  and  ground 
water  quality  and  recharge; 

"(C)  requirementa  designed  to  maintain 
existing  underground  drinking  water  quality 
or  improve  underground  drinking  water 
quality  if  prevailing  conditions  fail  to  meet 
drinking  water  standards,  pursuant  to  tills 
Act  and  State  law; 

"(D)  a  map  showing  the  detaUed  boundary 
of  the  special  protection  area: 

"(E)  a  resource  assessment  of  the  amount, 
location,  and  type  of  human  development 
and  activity  which  the  ecosystem  can  sus- 
tain while  still  maintaining  existing  ground 
and  surface  water  quality  and  protecting 
unique  ecological  features  related  to  mainte- 
nance of  water  quality; 

"(F)  limits  on  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government,  financially  assisted  activities 
and  projects  whkh  may  contribute  to  degra- 
dation of  such  ground  water  or  any  loss  of 
natural  surface  and  subsurface  infiltration 
or  purification  ci4>abllity  of  the  special  pro- 
tection area  watershed; 

"(O)  a  comprehensive  statement  of  land 
use  nuuugement  Including  emergency  con- 
tingency planning  as  it  pertains  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  quality  of  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  or  to  the  improve- 
ment of  such  sources  If  necessary  to  meet 
drinking  water  standards  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  State  law; 

"(H)  actions  in  the  special  protection  area 
which  would  avoid  adverse  Impacts  on  water 
quality,  recharge  capabilities,  or  both; 

"(I)  consideration  of  specific  techniques, 
which  may  include  clustering,  transfer  of 
develoiHnent  rights,  and  other  innovative 
measures  sufficient  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  this  section; 

"(J)  consideration  of  the  establishment  of 
a  State  institution  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
funding  a  development  transfer  credit 
system; 

"(K)  a  program  for  State  and  local  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  described  in  this  sub- 
section in  a  manner  that  will  Insure  the  con- 
tinued, uniform,  consistent  protection  of 
the  special  protection  area  in  accord  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section; 

"(L)  pollution  abatement  measures,  if  ap- 
propriate; and 

"(M)  adequate  personnel,  funding,  and  au- 
thority to  carry  out  the  plan. 

"(2)  CORSULTATIOR  ARD  HXARIRGS.- During 

the  development  of  the  comprehensive  man- 


agement plan,  the  planning  entity  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  consider  the  comments  of.  ap- 
propriate officials  of  any  munidpality  and 
State  or  Federal  agency  which  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  lands  and  waters  within  the  spe- 
cial protection  area,  other  concerned  organi- 
zations and  technical  and  citizen  advisory 
committees  which  shall  be  established  by 
the  Oovemor.  The  planning  entity  shall 
conduct  public  hearings  at  places  within  the 
spedal  protection  area  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  opportunity  to  comment  on 
any  aspect  of  the  plan. 

"(e)  FiRAL  Plar.— The  planning  entity 
shall  submit  a  final  plan  to  the  Oovemor 
for  review.  The  Oovemor  shall  approve  or 
disapprove  the  plan  based  upon  a  determi- 
nation that  such  plan  protects  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water  covered  therein 
from  contamination  that  may  adversely 
affect  the  health  of  persons.  An  approved 
plan  shall  be  submitted  by  the  Oovemor  to 
the  Administrator  for  review.  Within  120 
days,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  the 
plan  or  submit  in  writing  to  the  Oovemor 
his  reasons  for  not  approving  it.  The  Oover- 
nor  may  resubmit  any  plan  which  is  not  v>- 
proved.  The  Administrator  shall  approve 
any  plan  which  satisfies  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  Matcrirg  Osarts.— If  the  Adminis- 
trator approves  the  plan,  he  may  provide  to 
the  State  on  a  matching  basts  a  grant  of  50 
per  centum  of  the  costs  of  Implementing  the 
plan  (or  60  per  centum  of  such  costs  in  the 
case  of  an  aquifer  serving  a  population  of 
10,000  or  less). 

"(g)  ORDia  To  PROvnc  Drtrkirc 
Water.— 

"(1)  IssDARCK.— If  the  Administrator  (or 
any  State  which  has  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1413.  for  public  water  systems  under 
part  B  of  this  title)  determines  that— 

"(A)  any  person  has  caused  or  contributed 
to  the  presence  of  any  contaminant  in  any 
sole  or  principal  source  aquifer  designated 
under  section  1424(e)  which  supplies,  or  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  supply,  any 
public  water  system,  and 

"(B)  the  presence  of  such  contaminant  in 
such  water  system  may  adversely  affect  the 
health  of  penons  unless  such  water  Is  treat- 
ed or  alternative  water  supplies  are  provid- 
ed, 

he  may  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  provide  adequate  supplies  of  potable 
drinking  water  to  the  persons  served  by 
such  public  water  system. 

"(2)  Rkvixw.— Any  Interested  person  may 
obtain  review  of  an  order  iaaued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  State)  under  tbla  aection 
in  the  appropriate  United  SUtea  dlatrict 
court  within  thirty  daya  after  the  laauance 
of  the  order. 

"(3)  ERroRCBKXRT.— Any  peraon  who  vio- 
latea,  or  faUa  or  ref uaea  to  comply  with,  an 
order  under  thla  aubaection  ahall  be  liable  to 
the  United  Statea  (or  to  the  State  in  the 
caae  of  an  action  brought  by  the  State)  for  a 
dvil  poulty  of  not  more  than  86,000  per 
day  of  violation.  If  any  peraon  falls  to  pay 
an  asseaament  of  a  dvll  penalty  after  it  has 
become  a  final  and  unappealable  order,  or 
after  the  ai»>ropr1ate  court  of  appeals  has 
entered  final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator (or  the  SUte),  the  Attorney 
General  shall  recover  the  amount  for  which 
such  peraon  is  liable  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  Statea.  In  any  such 
action,  the  validity  and  appropriateneaa  of 
the  final  order  under  thla  aection  or  the  as- 
seaament of  a  dvll  penalty  ahall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review. 


"(4)  Otbxs  rights.— Nothing  m  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  restrict  or  pre- 
empt any  right  which  any  public  water 
system  or  any  other  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  court,  or  in  any  ad- 
ministrative proceeding,  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  relief  regarding  the 
contamination  of  any  drinking  water 
supply. 

"(5)    ROUTIRX    AGXICOLTOKAL    ACTl VITUS.— 

Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tamination which  results  from  routine  agri- 
cultural activities. 

"(h)  C^ansaiA  pok  Arxas  Drsicratib 
Urdks  SicTioR  1424(e).— Within  12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tionJIhe  Administrator  shall,  by  rule,  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  areas  to  be  designated 
imder  section  1424(e)  and  eligible  for  special 
protections  under  this  section.  Such  criteria 
shall  indude  aquifer  use,  vulnerability, 
water  quality,  and  unavailability  of  alterna- 
tive supplies  of  drinking  water.  Designations 
made  under  section  1424(e)  before  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  shall  be  reviewed 
and  reevaluated  in  accordance  with  the  cri- 
teria promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

(b)  Pbohibitior  op  Sous  Wasts  Disposal 
Over  CntTAiR  Sole  Sotircs  AamfOL— Sec- 
tion 1424(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "CD"  after  "(e>" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  person  may  place  solid  waste  (as 
defined  in  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act)  In 
a  landfill,  surface  impoundment,  waste  pile, 
injection  well,  or  land  treatment  facility  (as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  regulations  under 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act)  located  over 
the  Unconsolidated  Quartemary  Aquifer,  or 
the  recharge  zone  or  streamflow  source  zone 
of  such  aquifer,  in  the  Rockaway  River 
Basin,  New  Jersey  (as  such  aquifer  and 
zones  are  described  in  the  Federal  Register, 
January  24.  1984.  pages  2948-2948).  This 
paragraph  may  be  enforced  by  a  dvll  action 
under  section  1449.". 

TITLE  m— OENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SEC  Ml.  AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  APPROPRUTIONB. 

(a)  IR  OcRaaAi Section   1442(f)  of  the 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  subeecUon  (a)(2XB),  $4,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiacal 
year  1987.  $4,800,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
1988.  and  $4,800,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
(other  than  subsection  (g).  subsection 
(aX2KB).  and  provisions  relating  to  re- 
search). $29,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986, 
$29,200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
$29,040,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988,  and 
$39,040,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1989.". 

(b)  State  Sop^nrisiOR  PRo«aAMa.— Section 
1443(aX7)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  paragraph  (1)  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $29,400,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1986.  $39,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987.  $36,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988, 
and  $35,300,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1089.". 

(c)  URMRaaonRD  Watxr  Soorcc  Paonc- 
tior  PaoGRAM.— Section  1443(bXS)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
"For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
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pancnph  ( 1 )  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $11,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
19M.  $11,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$13,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988.  and 
$13,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.". 

(d)  ExTKRSiON  or  AuTHOUTT.— Section 
1441(f)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  effect"  and  all 
that  follows  and  substituting  "in  effect  for 
more  than  one  year.". 

(e)  PKOTBcnoii  or  UHSERCRouin)  Sources 
or  Dkutking  Watek.— Section  1443A  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  as  added  by  this 
Act,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)   AUTHORIZATIOM   Or  APPROPRIATIOWS.— 

Upon  the  approval  of  any  State  plan  under 
this  section,  the  Administrator  shall  make 
grants  to  the  State  for  SO  percent  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  a  State  (as  determined  by 
the  Administrator)  in  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  State  plan  under  this  section.  For 
purposes  of  making  such  grants  there  is  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  not  more  than 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987  and  $38,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1988  and  1989.". 

(f)  Protxction  or  Sole  or  Principal 
Source  Obound  Water  Recharge  Areas.— 
Section  1428  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act.  as  added  by  this  Act,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(1)  Authorizatioii.— 

"(1)  DEVELoncEirr.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  develop- 
ment of  plans  under  this  section,  $3,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987 
and  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1988  and  1989. 

"(2)  iMFLKiiEHTATioii.— There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  grants  to  imple- 
ment plans  under  this  section  $7,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1988 
and  1989.  Matching  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  also  be  used  to  Implement  or 
update  any  water  quaUty  management  plan 
for  a  sole  or  principal  source  aquifer  ap- 
proved (before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section)  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  208  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.". 

SEC.  9M.  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS. 

(a)  Repeal.— Section  1442(e)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  repealed. 

(b)  Comparative  Health  Ettects  Assess- 
MEHT.— The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  conduct  a 
comparative  health  effects  assessment, 
using  available  data,  to  compare  the  relative 
effects  on  public  health  associated  with 
water  treatment  chemicals  and  their  by- 
products to  the  effects  on  public  health  as- 
sociated with  contaminants  found  in  public 
water  supplies.  Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  setting  forth  the  results  of 
such  assessment. 

SEC  3*1.  Iin>UN  TUBES. 

(a)  In  Oereral.— Part  E  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  after  section  1450: 

-SEC  14S1.  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

"(a)  Ik  Oeneral.— Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b).  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  treat  Indian  Tribes  as  States 
under  this  title,  may  delegate  to  such  Tribes 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  water  systems  and  for  underground 
injection  control,  and  may  provide  such 
Tribes  grant  and  contract  assistance  to 
carry  out  functions  provided  by  this  Act. 
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"(b)  E^A  REOULATIOItS.— 

"(1)  ^■ciric  PROVISIONS.— The  Adminis- 
trator sltall.  within  18  months  after  the  en- 
actment '  of  this  section,  promulgate  final 
regulations  specifying  those  provisions  of 
this  title  for  which  it  Is  appropriate  to  treat 
Indian  Tribes  as  States.  Such  treatment 
shall  be  iuthortzed  only  if: 

"(A)  ttte  Indian  Tribe  is  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  has  a  govern- 
ing body  carrying  out  substantial  govern- 
mental duties  and  powers; 

"(B)  the  functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Indian  Tribe  are  within  the  area  of  the 
Tribal  G«vemment's  Jurisdiction;  and 

"(C)  the  Indian  Tribe  is  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  capable,  in  the  Administrator's 
Judgment,  of  carrying  out  the  functions  to 
be  exerdsed  in  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  terme  and  purposes  of  this  title  and  of 
all  applloable  regulations. 

"(2)  Provisions  where  trbatiisnt  as 
STATE  iNiPPROPRiATE.— For  any  provision  of 
this  title  where  treatment  of  Indian  Tribes 
as  identical  to  States  is  inappropriate,  ad- 
ministratively infeasible  or  otherwise  incon- 
sistent «th  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Adminislrator  may  Include  in  the  regula- 
tions pntnulgated  under  this  section,  other 
means  ftt'  administering  such  provision  in  a 
manner  i|hat  will  achieve  the  purpose  of  the 
provisioii  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construe!  to  allow  Indian  Tribes  to  assume 
or  malntkin  primary  enforcement  responsi- 
bility for  public  water  systems  or  for  under- 
ground iiijection  control  In  a  manner  less 
protective  of  the  health  of  persons  than 
such  responsibility  may  be  assumed  or 
maintained  by  a  State.  An  Indian  tribe  shall 
not  be  required  to  exercise  criminal  enforce- 
ment Jurisdiction  for  purposes  of  complying 
with  the  preceding  sentence.". 

(b)  DEitNmoNS.— 

(1)  INVAN  TRIBE.— Section  1401  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  following  at 
the  end  ttiereof : 

"(14)  "the  term  'Indian  Tribe'  means  any 
Indian  tribe  having  a  Federally  recognized 
govemlnf  body  carrying  out  substantial 
governmental  duties  and  powers  over  any 
area.". 

(2)  MoNiciPALiTY.— Section  1401  of  such 
Act  is  aosended  by  striking  out  from  para- 
graph (10)  the  words  "Indian  tribal  organi- 
zation authorized  by  law"  and  substituting 

ibe." 
tT    ENrORCEMZIfT   Rbbponsibil- 

tlon  1422  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
the  following  new  subsection  at 

tereof: 

Indian  Tribe  may  assume  primary 
enforcecient  responsibility  for  underground 
injectloni  control  under  this  section  consist- 
ent with  such  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator has  prescribed  pursuant  to  Part  C 
and  section  1451  of  this  Act.  The  area  over 
which  siich  Indian  Tribe  exercises  govern- 
mental iurisdlctlon  need  not  have  been 
listed  udder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  sucii  Tribe  need  not  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  aisume  primary  enforcement  respon- 
sibillty  «thln  the  270-day  deadline  noted  in 
subBecti«i  (bXlXA)  of  this  section.  UntU  an 
Indian  l^be  assumes  primary  enforcement 
responsllilllty,  the  currently  applicable  un- 
dergrouiid  injection  control  progrun  shall 
continue  to  apply.  If  an  applicable  under- 
ground itijection  control  program  does  not 
exist  for  an  Indian  Tribe,  the  Administrator 
shall  proscribe  such  a  program  pursuant  to 
subsectliin  (c)  of  this  section,  and  consistent 
with  secOon  1421(b),  within  270  days  of  the 
enactmeet  of  this  Act,  unless  an  Indian 
Tribe  flnst  obtains  approval  to  assume  pri- 


mary enforcement  responsibility  for  under- 
ground Injectipn  control.". 

(d)  ORANT8.-K1)  SecUon  1443(a)(2)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  [sentence  after  the  final  sen- 
tence in  that  Daragraph  stating:  "The  prohi- 
bitions contaiaed  in  the  preceding  two  sen- 
tences shall  not  apply  to  such  grants  when 
made  to  Indian  Tribes." 

(2)  Section  1443(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence  after 
the  final  sentence  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof: 
"The  prohibition  contained  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  such  grants 
when  made  to  Indian  Tribes.". 

(e)  Study.— The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Ph>tectlon  Agency,  in  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  tribes,  shall  carry  out  a 
study  to  lnv«itory  the  program  needs  of 
Indian  tribesj  under  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act.  The  Administrator  shall  prepare 
a  report  detailing  the  results  of  such  study. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress together  with  the  President's  Budget 
Request  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  dematided? 

Mr.  MAEttGAN.  B«r.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  se^nd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectio^,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  orde^. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPeAker  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  M^DiGAN]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

I  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  Ipgislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  1650.     I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  mo  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  ^ime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  i$  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant public  health  measures  protecting 
the  American  people.  It  directly  ad- 
dresses one  pf  this  Nation's  most  seri- 
ous enviromtiental  health  threats,  the 
growing  contamination  of  our  drinking 
water  with  chemical  poisons. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  contains  three 
titles.  Title  I  requires  the  Environmen- 
tal Protectich  Agency  to  finally  get  on 
with  the  vitklly  important  job  of  es- 
tablishing standards  for  health-threat- 
ening contaminants  found  in  drinking 
water,  and  upgrades  the  monitoring 
and  enforcement  of  these  limits.  Re- 
quirements for  public  notice  of  viola- 
tions are  sta:«amlined.  and  variances 
and  exemptions  are  extended  for 
public  wat^  systems  that  cannot 
comply  with  the  standards.  Tampering 
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ance  is  provided  for  small  water  sys- 
tems. 

Title  II  tightens  restrictions  on  the 
underground  injection  of  hazardous 
wastes,  a  practice  which  threatens  our 
drinking  water  supplies,  and  upgrades 
the  enforcement  of  this  program.  This 
title  also  expands  the  existing  pro- 
gram for  the  protection  of  "sole  source 
aquifers"— especially  important  under- 
ground drinking  water  supplies— and 
provides  for  State  plans  to  protect 
other  underground  sources  of  drinking 
water. 

Title  III  renews  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

More  and  more  evidence  suggests 
that  our  drinking  water  supplies  are 
contaminated  by  dangerous  chemicals. 
Our  Nation's  ground  water,  which  sup- 
plies half  of  the  U.S.  population  with 
tap  water,  is  becoming  increasingly 
polluted.  According  to  a  report  by  the 
OTA,  29  percent  of  the  ground  water 
drinking  water  supplies  of  the  U.S. 
cities  with  populations  over  10.000  are 
contaminated.  EPA  reports  that  45 
ITercent  of  these  public  water  systems 
contain  organic  chemicals. 

Even  though  the  Congress  has 
worked  hard  to  control  much  of  this 
contamination  through  adoption  of 
the  Superfund  and  RCRA  laws,  I  am 
not  confident  tliat  these  programs  will 
be  implemented  swiftly  and  effectively 
enough  to  protect  our  Nation's  drink- 
ing water  supplies. 

Every  day  there  are  reports  of  dan- 
gerous chemicals  appearing  in  drink- 
ing water.  For  instance  a  recent  health 
survey  carried  out  in  Wobum.  MA 
concluded  that  tap  water  laced  with 
heavy  metals  and  organic  chemicals 
had  caused  perinatal  deaths,  ear  and 
eye  birth  defects,  kidney  and  urinary 
disorders,  and  leukemia  in  children  in 
the  area. 

EDB.  one  of  the  most  potent  cancer- 
causing  substances  ever  tested  by  EPA, 
has  been  found  in  tap  water  in  Flori- 
da. Califomia,  and  other  States  as 
well. 

Unfortunately,  EPA  has  chosen  to 
ignore,  rather  than  respond  to  these 
concerns.  The  Agency  has  set  few 
standar(is  and  has  not  yet  regulated 
the  many  chemicals  increasingly 
foimd  in  drinking  water  supplies. 
Moreover,  enforcement  of  the  few 
standards  already  on  the  books  has 
been  lax,  with  over  146,000  violations 
recorded  in  1980. 

H.R.  1650  does  not  have  all  of  the 
elements  that  I  would  like  to  see  in 
our  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  It  has 
no  provisions  to  allow  citizens  afflicted 
by  poisons  in  drinking  water  to  seek 
redress  in  court.  It  still  allows  the 
agency  to  consider  costs  in  the  setting 
of  standards  which  should  be  governed 
solely  by  the  protection  of  public 
health.  And  its  public  notice  require- 
ments do  not  go  far  enough  in  requir- 
ing that  consumers  be  notified  when 


poisons  are  discovered  in  their  drink- 
ing water. 

But  H.R.  1650.  is  a  compromise  vehi- 
cle with  broad  support.  It  would  allow 
us  to  make  significant  progress  in  the 
crucially  important  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  today's  understanding  of  the 
threat  to  our  drinking  water,  and  to 
utilize  today's  technologies  for  assur- 
ing that  our  water  is  safe. 

The  bill  will  require  EPA  to  get  on 
with  the  vitally  important  Job  of  set- 
ting standards  for  the  regulation  of  or- 
ganic chemicals  and  other  toxic  con- 
taminants in  tap  water.  H.R.  1650  will 
also  bring  better  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement programs  to  millions  of 
Americans.  Also,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  State  plans  to 
protect  the  ground  water  resources 
which  supply  half  of  the  UJB.  popula- 
tion with  drinking  water.  Finally.  HJl. 
1650  establishes  a  special  program  for 
protecting  drinking  water  in  areas, 
such  as  Long  Island,  NY,  where  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  or  even  millions  of 
Americans  rely  on  a  single  under- 
ground aquifer  as  their  tap  water 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  result  of 
the  hard  work  by  many  Members  on 
the  sole  source  aquifer  prevision;  for 
instance.  Norm  Lent,  Tom  Foley,  and 
Bill  Carhey  have  all  made  important 
contributions  to  the  drafting  of  H.R. 
1650. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
recognize  and  commend  the  outstand- 
ing   efforts    of    Representative    Tom 

DOWKEY. 

Representative  Dowhey's  bill,  HJl. 
1038,  was  the  basis  for  our  sole  source 
provision  in  H.R.  1650. 

He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
working  with  and  educating  the  House 
on  this  issue.  I  think  the  direct  result 
of  his  work  will  be  safe  drinking  water 
for  millions  of  Americans  that  rely  on 
sole  source  aquifers. 

As  Mr.  DowHEY  has  argued  so  per- 
suasively, the  reason  protection  is 
needed  is  that  many  aquifers  lie  be- 
neath pristine  and  undisturbed  lands. 
These  areas  are  critical  to  the  preser- 
vation of  their  aquifer's  recharge 
zone— the  water  reaching  the  aquifer 
depends  on  the  nature  of  these  lands 
and  the  degree  of  contamination  of  in- 
flowing water.  Once  contaminated, 
there  is  no  practical  means  to  cleanse 
an  aquifer  system. 

He  has  pointed  out  that  on  Long 
Island,  there  are  100,000  undeveloped 
acres  of  pine  and  scrub  pine  that  lie 
above  the  recharge  area  and  several 
more  areas  of  forested  land  elsewhere 
on  the  Island.  This  land,  like  other  re- 
charge areas  around  the  country,  has 
been  left  in  its  natural  condition  and 
remains  relatively  free  from  landfill  or 
septic  tank  seepage,  leaks  from  imder- 
ground  storage  tanks,  or  runoff  from 
fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  household 
products  such  as  cleaners,  solvents, 
disinfectants,  and  paint  removers. 


But.  he  has  also  noted  that  on  the 
east  end  of  Long  Island.  1.500  private 
wells  were  closed  because  of  contami- 
nation that  occurred  from  just  one  ac- 
cident. More  contamination  is  likely  If 
we  don't  take  strong  action. 

I  know  that  Representative  DowifEY 
is  especially  pleased  with  section 
1428(dKlKh)  of  H.R.  1650.  This  provi- 
sion will  allow  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  assess  their  contamination 
problems  and  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  protect  their  aquifers, 
including  obtaining  natural  imdis- 
turbed  lands  critical  to  protect  the 
water  quality  and  recharge  capability 
of  sole-source  aquifers.  This  ability  to 
prevent  liarm  will  be  important  not 
only  to  Long  Island,  but  to  many  other 
sole-source  aquifers  as  welL 

As  a  final  note,  I  want  to  thank  Ed 
KfAOiGAi*  and  Dennis  Eckart,  whose 
commitment  and  concern  have  made 
this  legislation  possible,  and  John 
DnfGELL  for  expeditiously  moving  this 
legislation  through  the  Energy  and 
Comment  Committee. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  important  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  li£ADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Bftr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  1650.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985. 1  introduced 
this  bill  on  March  21  with  solid  bipar- 
tisan support,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
even  with  this  very  recent  introduc- 
tion. H.R.  1650  has  attracted  66  co- 
sponsors.  I  wish  to  commend  Congress- 
man Waxman.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Elnvironment.  and  Congress- 
man DiNGELL,  the  distinguished  full 
committee  chairman,  for  their  strong 
support  for  this  legislation  which  has 
resulted  in  its  expeditious  consider- 
ation by  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  almost  iden- 
tical to  one  I  introduced  last  Congress, 
H.R.  5959,  which  passed  the  House 
last  September  by  a  vote  of  366  to  27. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  body  failed 
to  consider  that  legislation,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  it  has  already 
passed  a  similar  bill  this  year. 

The  need  for  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  obvious.  Our  surface  water 
supplies  are  polluted  by  over  700  syn- 
thetic organic  chemicals,  heavy  metals 
and  other  pollutants.  The  condition  of 
our  ground  water  supplies,  which  ac- 
count for  50  percent  of  our  drinking 
water,  is  also  threatened.  It  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  solely  rely  on  cleanup 
which  is  often  technically  or  economi- 
cally infeasible.  Prevention  of  con- 
tamination is  the  only  viable,  long- 
term  remedy  for  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1650  amends  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  provide 
for  fast  promulgation  of  national 
standards  for  drinking  water  contami- 
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nants.  stricter  enforcement  of  viola- 
tions of  the  act.  monitoring  for  un- 
regulated contaminants,  assistance  to 
very  small  water  sjnttems.  special  pro- 
tection for  sole  source  aquifers,  and 
State  planning  requirements  for  un- 
derground sources  of  drinking  water. 
It  maintains  the  crucial  requirement 
of  taking  costs  into  consideration 
when  setting  national  standards. 

HJl.  1650  is  a  fiscally  responsible 
bill.  An  amendment  I  offered  which 
was  adopted  in  subcommittee  reduced 
the  authorization  levels  in  this  bill  by 
an  average  of  46  percent  over  the  next 
4  years.  Overall,  the  bill  before  us 
today  will  save  over  $100  million  per 
year  over  the  next  4  years  when  com- 
pared with  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  overwhelmingly  last  Congress. 

iTiere  has  been  some  discussion  sur- 
rounding the  standard  setting  lan- 
guage of  this  bill.  We  provide  that 
EPA  must  regvilate  a  list  of  contami- 
nants which  the  agency  has  already 
identified  as  potentially  hazardous,  if 
there  is  a  rational  basis  to  do  so.  based 
on  a  weighing  of  aU  the  available 
health  evidence.  This.  Mr.  Speaker, 
gives  EPA  flexibility  to  regulate  those 
contaminants  which  are  health-threat- 
ening. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  body 
in  its  bill  has  absolutely  required  EPA 
to  set  national  standards  for  some  85 
contaminants,  regardless  of  the  health 
risk.  I  believe  that  the  reason  for  this 
is  OMB's  recent  refusal  to  allow  the 
agency  to  publish  final  standards  for 
some  30  drinking  water  contaminants. 
This  decision  has  forced  the  other 
body  to  take  these  regulatory  deci- 
sions into  its  own  hands.  I  strongly 
support  the  maintenance  of  adminis- 
trative flexibility  in  standard  setting 
which  is  found  in  this  bill,  and  I  also 
Join  our  country's  water  utilities  in 
support  of  Federal,  rather  than  State, 
drinking  water  standards.  All  of  our 
dtizens  deserve  equal  protection  from 
drinking  water  contamination. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  strikes 
a  sound  balance  between  the  flexibil- 
ity required  to  regulate  the  Nation's 
69.000  different  public  water  systems 
and  the  active  direction  needed  too 
provide  consisently  high  quality  drink- 
ing water  throughout  the  country.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Orotbsrg],  has  brought  a 
situation  to  my  attention  which  needs 
to  be  addressed  in  the  context  of  this 
reauthorization.  He  is  concerned  about 
the  need  for  significant  local  commu- 
nity input  into  the  rulemaking  by  the 
UJS.  EPA  relating  to  final  safe  drink- 
ing water  standards.  There  are  several 
communities  in  Illinois,  Including 
Geneva.  Aurora,  and  Batavla,  which 
now  exceed  the  recommended  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  [RMCL]  for 
radium  in  drinking  water  supplies. 
These  communities  are  attempting  to 
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work  with  EPA  to  develop  acceptable 
radium  standards. 

It  is  my  intent  and  understanding 
that  EPA  should  work  closely  with 
local  governments  in  finalizing  con- 
it  levels  in  their  community 
water  supplies,  where  it  is  ap- 
propriate. Clearly,  a  situation  where 
only  a  lew  water  supplies  are  affected 
by  a  g»ren  contaminant  is  especiaUy 
suited  to  such  input.  HJl.  1650  also 
provides  for  independent  scientific 
input  where  appropriate.  Both  local 
and  independent  scientific  input  must 
not  unnecessarily  delay  the  final  pro- 
mulgatlpn  of  standards. 

I  thank  Mr.  Orotbsrg  for  bringing 
this  issue  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  jat  this  time  to  yield  to  our  col- 
leaue  o^  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee,  formerly  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, who  authored  the  original  leg- 
islation which  has  been  the  basis  for 
much  of  what  is  in  the  bill  today,  the 
gentleman    from    Ohio    [Mr.    Dxmns 

Mr.  E3CKART  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

I  wis%  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man fr^m  California  [Blr.  Waxmah] 
and  thd  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Madiga#]  and  their  staffs  for  working 
diligently  on  the  creation  of  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  I  think  will  close  the 
gap  beljween  the  good  intentions  of 
the  Congress  and  the  rather  ifl^ioble 
perfom|ance  of  the  EPA  relative  to 
protecting  our  Nation's  ground  water. 

Nearly  11  years  ago  when  we  origi- 
nally embarked  on  the  course  of  regu- 
lation and  improvement  of  the  Na- 
tion's drinking  water,  we  gave  EPA  a 
broad  regulatory  mandate,  a  mandate 
that  frankly  they  have  never  exactly 
lived  u(  to.  Bitter  experiences  have 
been  deireloped  in  numerous  States  all 
across  tiie  United  States,  from  Massa- 
chusetti  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
from  Washington  down  to  Florida,  all 
of  whicn  underline  the  fact  that  the 
Nation'!  drinking  water  is  rapidly  be- 
coming j  a  cesspool  filled  with  organic 
contaminants,  natural  contaminants, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  chemi- 
cal contamination  in  ground  water 
supplied  has  now  been  found  In  each 
of  our  4)  United  States. 

Bltte^  Experiences  have  resulted: 

In  Wobum,  MA.  chemical  contami- 
nants in  drinking  water  wells  appear 
tc  have  contributed  to  statistically  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  cases  of  leukemia 
and  birth  defects. 

At  leist  half  a  million  rural  families 
are  drinking  water  that  doesn't  even 
meet  standards  generally  acceptable  as 
safe  foil  public  bathing  beaches. 

Today,  we  use  1960's  technology  to 
address  1980's  problems. 

The  iptany  of  statistics  goes  on,  and 
they  lu|ve  become  so  familiar  to  those 
of  us  ^vorking  on  this  legislation  that 
they've  become  almost  mundane.  And 
that's  the  most  frightening  of  all,  be- 
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cause    it    certainly    appears 
become  mundane  over  at  EPA. 

Over  200  contaminants— both  organ- 
ic and  synthetic— have  been  detected 
in  our  ground  water  supplies.  Tet  "EPA 
has  set  only  22  mandatory  drinking 
water  standsfrds. 

Result  is  ai  lack  of  clear  and  consist- 
ent program]  of  protection  of  drinking 
water  and  giound  water.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  allow  statisUcs  like 
those  I  Just  tilted  to  continue  to  multi- 
ply. We  need  a  specific  and  concise  set 
of  standards  and  regulations,  and  we 
need  to  mate  sure  that  EPA  enforces 
them.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
failure  to  refulate  effectively  even  the 
14  most  coknmonly  found  chemical 
contamlnann  in  our  water  supplies, 
many  of  which  are  known  human  car- 
cinogens.     I 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments of  19flp  add  an  essential  piece  to 
the  solution  of  the  hazardous  waste 
puzzle.  Last  year,  we  enacted  funda- 
mental reform  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation ana  Recovery  Act.  This  year 
we  must  reiform  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  of  1974,  and  move  quickly 
to  reauthorize  a  strong  Superf  und.  We 
must  take  pjoeltive  action  to  stop  the 
inexorable  (jegradation  of  our  fragile 
envlronmenli. 

Safe  drinking  water  is  a  fundamen- 
tal right  of  [every  human  being.  This 
year,  we.  in  |  this  Congress,  must  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  win  back  that 
right  for  thel  citizens  of  this  Nation. 

The  litany  of  statistics  can  go  on  in 
this  regard.  Ibut  clearly  the  net  result 
is  that  we  aie  using  the  technology  of 
the  1960's  to  deal  with  a  problem  of 
the  1980's. 


There  are 
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two  additional  provisions 
of  this  legislation  which  I  think  need 
to  be  imdarscored.  Oiu-  colleagues, 
Congressmen  Dowmrr,  Caritey,  and 
FOLEY,  have  worked  very  hard  to  enact 
and  enable  fhls  committee  to  present 
the  proposal  to  have  States  have  plans 
to  protect  iimderground  sources  of 
drinking  wa^r.  Clearly  what  we  must 
need  to  foci*  on  is  not  only  on  the  re- 
medial actiqn  that  plagues  each  and 
every  single  State  in  the  United 
States,  but]  the  prevention  of  the 
spreading  of  these  contaminants  into 
other  areas.  We  must  acknowledge 
clearly  the  contamination  of  ground 
water  does  not  respect  municipal, 
county,  or  State  boundaries.  In  fact,  in 
this  case,  ah  ounce  of  prevention  is 
very  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 

Only  recently  have  States  attempted 
to  monitor  $nd  prevent  ground  water 
contamination,  and  these  efforts  still 
receive  less  {  attention  and  fewer  re- 
sources thai^  surface  water  programs. 

BCany  State  regulations  for  ground 
water  prot^on  do  not  recognize  the 
connection  l^tween  surface  water  and 
ground  water  and  between  land  use 
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and  ground  water.  Given  the  variation 
in  the  natural  quality  of  ground  water 
and  the  regional  characteristics  of  the 
major  sources  of  the  contamination  of 
groimd  water,  there  is  much  diversity 
in  State  regulatory  mechanisms  and 
organizational  structures. 

The  one-quarter  of  the  States  have 
adopted  ground  water  quality  stand- 
ards, and  where  they  have,  these  often 
conflict  with  the  few  standards  EPA 
has  already  set.  This  means  there  Is  no 
comprehensive  strategy  for  th^  protec- 
tion ground  water. 

As  of  1982. 10  States  has  developed  a 
system  for  classifying  and  protecting 
acqulfers.  and  even  fewer  were  able  to 
successfully  enforce  their  policy. 

That  is  why  we  need  a  national 
ground  water  protection  strategy  like 
the  one  under  section  203  to  be  imple- 
mented by  the  States.  EPA's  current 
ground  water  protection  strategy  is 
cosmetic.  It's  time  for  a  strong  nation- 
al guidance  to  unify  the  states  and  en- 
courage them  in  their  effort  to  pre- 
vent poisionlng  of  our  ground  water. 

The  particular  provisions  of  section 
203      supported      by      Congressmen 

DOWHET,     FOLBT.     CaRHET,     MaDICAH. 

Waxmah.  and  myself  are  reflective  not 
only  of  the  peculiar  needs  of  securing 
safe  drinking  water  for  future  genera- 
tions but,  given  the  fiscal  constraints 
of  the  United  States  and  local  govern- 
ments, I  think  are  m>propriate  and  in 
order  as  well. 

Of  peculiar  interest  to  the  constitu- 
ents of  my  State  is  the  contamination 
of  our  ground  water  supplies  by  brine. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  525  billion 
gallons  a  year  of  brine  are  produced. 
Yet  almost  460  billion  gallons  are  ac- 
counted for.  That  means  almost  65  bU- 
llon  gallons  of  brine  unaccounted  for. 
some  of  which  are  illegally  diqxwed  of 
into  waterways,  ground  water  tables, 
ponds,  rivers,  and  streams  of  the 
United  States.  In  recent  years,  we 
have  discovered  that  17  States,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  States  have  reported 
brine  contamination  in  ground  water. 
The  consequences  of  which,  to  a 
farmer  or  to  a  person  living  off  their 
own  well,  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
have  any  water;  their  investment  in 
their  farm,  their  land  becomes  useless. 

According  to  an  OTA  report  on  pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  groimd  water  (Oc- 
tober 1984).  we  have  discovered: 

Sixty  thousand  brine  Injection  wells 
in  operation  in  the  1970's  nationwide. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty  billion  gal- 
lons of  brine  per  year  are  reinjected 
into  wells  (1980). 

OTA  estimate  that,  currently.  525 
billion  pdlons/year  of  brine  are  pro- 
duced, most  of  which  is  reinjected. 

Brine  pits  and  basins  in  use  in  1980 
yUAi  a  potential  leachate  volume  for 
ground  water  contamination  of  43  bil- 
lion gallons/year. 

Eight  percent  of  the  brine  impound- 
ments have  high  potenlal  to  contami- 
nate groimd  water.  17  percent  have  po- 


tential to  contaminate  water  wells, 
and  68  percent  have  potential  to  con- 
taminate surface  wells. 

Michigan  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  brine  study  (August  1984): 
Recent  released  report  of  the  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
"Analysis  of  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons 
in  on  Field  Brines."  indicated  signifi- 
cant levels  of  known  or  suspected 
human  carcinogens  (benzene,  ethyl- 
benzene,  toluene,  and  xylene)  were 
found  in  a  wide  range  of  brine  samples 
from  25  locations  throughout  Michi- 
gan. 

Benzene  (a  proven  himum  carcino- 
gen) was  found  at  levels  up  to  6.9  parts 
per  million  in  at  least  two  different 
samples  and  EPA  has  proposed  a  rec- 
ommended m^Ttiwiitn  contaminant 
level  for  benzene  at  zero  parts  per  mil- 
lion in  their  noticed  of  proposed  rule- 
making. 

For  those  constituents,  bad  water  is 
the  same  as  no  water  at  all.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  wUl  require 
States  to  establish  ground  water  pro- 
tection plans  that  include,  the  preven- 
tion of  ground  water  contamination 
from  the  disposal  of  brine. 

Ground  water  protection  plans,  an 
effective  regtilatory  program  for  the 
preclusion  of  brine  into  aai  ground 
water  supplies,  updated  standards,  and 
regulations  to  put  the  EPA  on  an  i4>- 
propriate  road  to  regulation  I  think 
make  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  an  imperative 
and  Important  part  of  our  environ- 
mental retinue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has 
been  a  long  time  coming.  In  fact,  it 
was  Jiist  4  years  ago  when  another 
former  colleague  of  ours,  now  a 
Member  of  the  other  body.  then-Con- 
gressman Oraioc  launched  a  serious 
attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  which  wac  re- 
pelled by  the  adroit  handling  of  my 
colleague  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmah].  Times  have  changed,  and 
hopefully  for  the  better. 

Notwithstanding  that  we  have  dra- 
matically upgraded  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  with  the  provisions  of  law 
being  siiggested  by  Mr.  Masigah  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Waxmah  and  myself, 
oiu-  time  is  long  overdue.  The  reau- 
thorization and  the  improvement  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  im- 
portant steps  needed  by  this  Nation 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children.  I 
thank  the  chairman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  desire  to 
yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  at  the  moment  to  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consiuie  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Seiber- 

lihg]. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California. 


I  rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  1650, 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  However,  I  object  to  its 
being  brought  up  on  the  suq>ension 
calendar.  I  have  an  important  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  which  I  wlU 
not  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
offer  because  we  are  considering  this 
bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

My  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
addition  of  chonicals  to  the  public 
water  supplies  for  any  purpose  other 
than  to  render  such  water  safe  for 
human  consumption,  to  test  the  water 
for  contamination,  or  to  improve  the 
taste  or  clarity  of  the  water.  Why  such 
an  amendment? 
Let  me  give  an  example: 
Many  communities  add  fluorides  to 
the  water  supplies  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  preventing  tooth  decay.  The  prac- 
tice of  adding  chemicals  to  the  water 
supplies  which  do  not  serve  the  pur- 
poses I  Just  stated  is  wrong  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  The  only  legitimate  Justi- 
ffeation  for  the  Government  to  force 
people  to  ingest  chemicals  such  as 
fluorides  against  their  will  would  be  a 
finding  that  there  is  no  other  feasible 
way  of  protecting  the  health  of  the 
public.  Cleat  ly  the  addition  of  fluo- 
rides to  the  public  water  supplies  falls 
that  test. 

Worse  yet,  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  ingestion  of  fluorides  can 
result  in  disfigurement  and  even  im- 
pi^rment  of  health  for  many  people. 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  World  Health  Organization 
confirm  that  fluoride  can  cause  mot- 
tling of  the  teeth  and  possibly  other 
health  risks.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
is  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  to  force  people  to  ingest  these 
chemicals  against  their  wllL 

For  many  people,  the  risks  of  fluoro- 
sis and  changes  in  bone  density  which 
can  be  caused  by  the  Ingestion  of  fluo- 
ride outweigh  the  supposed  benefits  of 
this  chemlcaL  Moreover,  fluoride  is 
available  in  many  other  forms  such  as 
dental  fluoride  treatments  and  fluo- 
ride toothpaste.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to 
find  toothpastes  today  that  do  not 
contain  fluoride.  The  arguments  origi- 
nally advanced  to  justify  this  particu- 
lar form  of  big  brotherism  have  been 
overtaken  by  events.  The  principle 
behind  the  practice  of  fluoridating 
water  supplies  is  bad. 

We  should  be  especially  concerned 
about  the  precedent  created  by  adding 
chemicals  to  the  public  water  supply 
in  order  to  treat  a  small  segment  of 
the  public  or  to  give  people  what 
someone  has  decided  is  good  for  them, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not.  If  it  can 
be  done  with  one  chemical  in  the 
name  of  combating  tooth  decay  in 
some  people,  why  not  add  io(Vdes  to 
combat  goiter,  aspirin  to  combat  head- 
aches, tranquilizers  to  combat  tension, 
and  so  on?  The  possibilities  are  end- 
less. The  dangers  are  obvious.  Fluori- 
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dation  of  public  water  supplies  should 
be  stopped.  Certainly  the  House 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  issue,  as  it  will  not  have  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

I  regret  having  to  make  this  state- 
ment against  the  suspension  calendar 
treatment  of  this  bill  because  I  think 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  an  outstand- 
ing bill  and  I  commend  the  committee 
for  its  woric  in  bringing  it  forth. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UEIBEKLINO.  Tes;  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nuui  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  fact 
the  gentleman  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  amendment,  which 
I  regret.  I  do  point  out  the  fact  that 
this  bill  has  taken  us  a  good  number 
of  years  to  finally  work  out.  It  has  a 
number  of  controversial  features 
which  we  think  we  have  made  less  con- 
troversial. It  is  what  we  call  a  finely 
tuned  compromise  and  only  in  the 
spirit  of  trying  to  get  a  bill  through 
have  we  taken  it  to  the  suspension  cal- 
endar. It  is  a  bill  that  the  House 
passed  overwhelmingly  last  year  and 
we  hope  will  pass  again  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  the  outstanding  issues  on 
drinking  water  which  should  not  mean 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  preclud- 
ed in  the  future  from  pursuing  the 
substance  of  his  proposal. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  WeU,  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

I  would  say  further  this  bill  address- 
es many,  many  dangers  that  need  to 
be  addressed  in  our  drinking  water 
supply  and  I  would  not  want  to  see 
that  course  blocked  as  a  result  of 
desire  to  make  this  bill  better.  But  I 
would  hope  that  at  some  reasonable 
time  the  gentleman  would  consider  my 
bill  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  adding 
poisonous  chemicals  to  the  drinking 
water  supply,  including  fluorides  and 
possibly  others. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statment  and  I  certainly  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  on  the 
issue. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute,  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Waxman] 
for  the  diligent  way  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  but  also  to  thank  him  for 
the  constructive  participation  of  he 
and  his  staff  throughout  the  entire 
process.  And  I  would  also  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Eckart]  that  I  sincerely  appreciate  all 
the  hard  work  he  has  done  on  this  bill, 
the  contribution  that  he  has  made. 


•  Mr.  McGRATH.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opfortunity  to  express  my  sup- 
port for*  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
(H.R.  1650),  which  is  being  considered 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  a  oosponsor  of  this  bUl  which  di- 
rects the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  CEPAl  to  set  limits  on  certain 
drinking  water  contaminants. 

Our  ground  water  is  a  vast  national 
resource:,  and  particularly  important 
to  those  of  us  on  Long  Island.  The 
U.S.  Entironmental  Protection  Agency 
has  estimated  that  the  amoimt  of 
ground  water  is  50  times  that  of  oiu* 
annual  flow  of  surface  water.  More 
than  90  percent  of  rural  America,  and 
millions  in  our  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  are  dependent  on  underground 
water  for  drinking  supplies.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  Americans  depend  on 
ground  water  for  drinking  water. 

A  great  deal  of  evidence  has  surfaced 
in  recent  years  indicating  that  con- 
tamination of  our  Nation's  ground 
water  supplies  is  increasing  at  a  dan- 
gerous pace.  This  legislation  would  si- 
multaneously propose  a  minimum 
purity  level  goal  and  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation,  which 
would  Insure  that  drinking  water 
would  not  adversely  affect  the  health 
of  our  citizens.  H.R.  1650  would  in- 
crease the  protection  of  public  health 
by  tightening  requirements  on  EPA  to 
set  improvement  standards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  F.R.  1650, 
notification  of  violations  will  be  made 
public  ii^  order  to  prevent  potential  ad- 
verse health  effects.  A  major  section 
of  the  bill  that  would  be  particularly 
important  for  Long  Island  residents  is 
the  restriction  on  hazardous  waste  in- 
jection. This  restriction  would  prohibit 
inJectioQ  of  any  hazardous  waste  into 
a  formation  which  contains  a  drinking 
water  source.  Not  only  does  the  bill 
provide  for  protection  of  public  drink- 
ing water,  but  also  it  provides  grants 
to  States  on  a  matching  basis  to  offset 
the  costs  incurred  in  preparing  the  pe- 
tition and  developing  the  improve- 
ment plvi. 

Acces^  to  safe  drinking  water  is  a 
vital  concern  of  all  of  our  citizens,  and 
H.R.  16^0  would  help  to  insure  that 
the  pu^ic  receives  the  safest  drinking 
water  atailable.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
lend  thfir  full  support  to  ensure  pas- 
sage of  fhls  measure.* 

•  Mr.  IjENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagiies  in  urging  support  for  H.R. 
1650.  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments. 

A  glass  of  water,  at  first  glance 
seems  harmless  enough— but  is  it? 
Indeed,  who  would  ever  guess  that  the 
water  we  brush  our  teeth  in,  bathe  in, 
and  drilik  every  day  could  be  poison- 
ing us.  And  yet,  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence tiat  our  water  supplies  are  con- 
tamina^d  by  dangerous  chemicals. 
Despite  I  the  progress  made  in  purify- 
ing our  drinidng  water  since  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  |974  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  we  are  stUl  faced  with  an  alarming 
percentage  of  contaminated  drinking 
water  supplifls  across  the  country. 

Over  half  I  the  country  relies  on 
ground  watef  supplies  for  their  drink- 
ing water.  A  report  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  de- 
termined that  29  percent  of  the 
ground  water  drinking  water  supplies 
of  the  954  UiS.  cities  with  populations 
over  10,000  are  contaminated.  Fortu- 
nately, a  provision  of  H.R.  1650,  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amend- 
ments, would  effectively  address  this 
problem  by  insuring  the  protection  of 
our  sole-source  ground  water  recharge 
areas.  This  provision  is  critical  to  areas 
like  Long  Isllmd  which  depends  solely 
on  underground  acquifers  for  its 
drinking  walier.  If  these  valuable  re- 
sources are  Ipst,  our  citizens  will  have 
no  other  supply  to  turn  to. 

Reports  of  <  drinidng  water  contami- 
nation across  the  country  have  con- 
tributed to  growing  public  concern 
over  this  grave  national  problem.  In 
fact,  public  opinion  polls  indicate  that 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  drinking  water 
contamination  is  a  serious  problem 
which  merits  immediate  attention. 

I  believe  H.R.  1650  effectively  ad- 
dresses our  citizens  legitimate  con- 
cerns over  the  purity  of  our  drinking 
water  supplies.  This  legislation  is  vital 
to  ensure  safe,  healthy  drinidng  water 
for  our  generation,  as  well  as  for 
future  generations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. The  health  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens  depends  upon  our  swift  and  fa- 
vorable acti^on  H.R.  1650.* 
•  Mrs.  BOXpR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  jthis  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Representatives  Maoigan, 
Waxman,  Eckart,  and  Lent  for  the  in- 
troduction 9f  H.R.  1650.  the  Safe 
Drinidng  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985.  This  bill  passed  the  House  last 
year  by  an  overwhelming  margin,  but 
was  unfortunately  not  considered  in 
the  Senate. 

Discoveries  of  chemical  contami- 
nants in  California's  surface  and  im- 
derground  \rater  supplies  have  been 
increasing  in  frequency  since  the  late 
1970's.  Repo|ts  of  these  discoveries  are 
regularly  cifrried  in  a  news  media. 
Hardly  a  we|ek  goes  by  that  does  not 
give  rise  to  a  new  report  of  a  chemical 
threat  to  a  ommunity  water  supply  or 
other  water  resource  somewhere  in 
the  state. 

Half  of  Ca^  if  omia's  drinking  water  is 
taken  from  undergroimd  porous  for- 
mations called  aquifers.  Despite  the 
importance  of  these  underground  sup- 
plies, surface  water  has  attracted  most 
of  the  attention  in  the  struggle  to 
maintain  water  quality.  State  and  Fed- 
eral programs  have  focused  on  surface 
water  quality  for  a  simple  reason:  it  is 


there,  easy  to  see  and  monitor.  Al- 
though contamination  of  underground 
water  can  be  traced  to  a  number  of 
sources,  including  septic  tanks,  agricul- 
tural pesticides  and  acid  rain,  there  is 
increasing  evidence  that  drinking 
water,  particularly  well  water,  is 
threatened  by  inadequate  methods  of 
storing  dangerous  chemicals  and  by 
improper  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 
Our  current  inability  to  prevent  and 
detect  leaks  in  underground  storage 
facilities  or  to  enforce  requirements 
for  hazardous  waste  disposal  requires 
elaborate  subsurface  testing  and  even- 
tually results  in  expensive  cleanup 
procedures.  Out  dated  water  quality 
standards  and  inconsistent,  inadequate 
detection  programs  often  mean  that 
entire  drinking  water  supplies  are  con- 
taminated before  anything  can  be 
done  about  it. 

We  cannot  afford  to  wait  any  longer 
to  enact  these  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  amendments.  This  legislation  will 
regulate  public  water  supplies  and  also 
provide  for  the  protection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  water.  It  greatly 
strengthens  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  authority  to  enforce 
the  drinking  water  standards  by  issu- 
ing administrative  orders  and  taking 
actions  to  address  violations  in  States 
that  are  not  diligently  pursuing  an  en- 
forcement action.  Also,  stringent 
criminal  sanctions  are  instituted  for 
those  who  may  tamper  with  a  public 
water  system. 

Additionally,  the  bill  requires  each 
State  to  develop  and  adopt  a  plan  to 
protect  underground  sources  of  drink- 
ing water  from  contamination  which 
may  adversely  affect  the  health  of 
persons.  Each  plan  must  be  approved 
by  the  EPA. 

This  legislation  is  crucial  if  we  are  to 
ensure  that  drinking  water  supplies  in 
this  country  are  kept  safe  for  human 
consimaption.  Our  present  law  is  inef- 
fective and  we  need  to  push  EPA  to  do 
its  Job,  promote  efforts  by  States  to 
plan  for  the  protection  of  under- 
ground sources  of  drinking  water,  and 
protect  the  health  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  vitally  needed  legisla- 
tion and  am  hopeful  that  this  year 
Congress  will  pass  this  bill  so  that  we 
may  put  it  on  the  President's  desk  and 
launch  a  long  overdue  program  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  underground  water 
resources.* 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1240 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxhan]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1650,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  124) 
entitled  the  "Safe  Drinking  Water 
Amendment  Act  of  1985,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  124 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representative*   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreta  astembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1985". 
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PUBLIC  WATER  SYSTEMS 

NATIONAL  nUMAar  DKINKING  WATKK 

hxoulations 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  1412(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  AmendmenU 
of  1985,  each  national  Interim  primary 
drinidng  water  regtilatlon  promulgated 
under  this  section  before  such  date  of  enact- 
ment shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation  under  sub- 
section (b).  No  such  regulation  shall  l>e  re- 
quired to  comply  with  the  standards  set 
forth  in  subsection  (bK2)  unless  such  regu- 
lation Is  amended  to  establish  a  different 
maximum  contaminant  level  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  such  amendments.". 

(b)  Section  1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (3),  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

■■(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  those  contaminants 
listed  In  the  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
Rulemaldng  published  In  volume  47,  Feder- 


al Register,  page  9352.  and  in  volume  48, 
Federal  Register,  page  45502.  the  Adminis- 
trator sluUl  simultaneously  publish  maxi- 
mum contaminant  level  goals  and  promul- 
gate national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lations— 

"(A)  not  later  than  12  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinidng 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985  for  not  less 
than  9  of  those  listed  contaminants: 

"(B)  not  later  than  24  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  for  not  less  than  40  of 
those  listed  contaminants;  and 

■'(C)  not  later  than  36  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  for  the  remainder  of  such 
listed  contaminants. 

■■(2KA)  Not  later  than  January  1.  1988. 
and  at  three  year  intervals  therMfter,  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  list  of  con- 
taminants which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  health  of  persons  and  are  Imown  or 
anticipated  to  occur  in  public  water  systems. 

'(B)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such 
list,  the  Administrator  shall  form  an  adviso- 
ry working  group  including  members  from 
the  National  Toxicology  Program  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  Offices 
of  Drinking  Water,  Pesticides,  Toxic  Sub- 
stances, Ground  Water.  Solid  Waste  and 
Emergency  Response  and  any  others  the 
Administrator  deems  appropriate.  The  Ad- 
ministrator's consideration  of  priorities 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  sub- 
stances referred  to  in  section  101(14)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Enviromnental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  A(;t,  and  sub- 
stances registered  as  pesticides  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

"(C)  Not  later  than  24  months  after  list- 
ing, the  Administrator  shall  simultaneously 
propose  a  maximum  (K>ntaminant  level  gosil 
and  a  national  primary  drinking  water  regu- 
lation for  not  less  than  25  contaminants 
from  the  priority  list  established  under 
paragraph  (2). 

"(D)  Not  later  than  36  months  after  list- 
ing, the  Administrator  shall  simultaneously 
publish  a  maximum  contaminant  goal  and 
promulgate  a  national  primary  drinidng 
water  regulation  for  those  contaminants 
identified  under  subparagraph  (C). 

"(3)  Each  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  established  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  set  at  the  level  at  which  no  known  or  an- 
ticipated adverse  effects  on  the  health  of 
persons  occur  and  which  allows  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety.  Each  natiotuil  primary 
drinking  water  regiUation  for  a  contaminant 
for  which  a  maximum  contaminant  level 
goal  is  established  under  this  subsection 
shall  specify  a  maximum  level  for  such  con- 
taminant which  is  as  close  to  the  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  as  is  feasible. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'feasible'  means  feasible  with  the 
use  of  the  best  technology,  treatment  tech- 
niques and  other  means  which  the  Adminis- 
trator finds,  after  examination  for  efficacy 
under  field  conditions  and  not  solely  under 
laboratory  conditions,  are  available  (taking 
cost  into  consideration).  For  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (2),  the  use  of  granular  activated 
carbon  is  available  (taking  costs  into  consid- 
eration) for  the  control  of  synthetic  organic 
chonicals,  and  any  technology,  treatment 
technique,  or  other  means  found  to  be  the 
best  available  for  the  control  of  synthetic 
organic  cheml(»ls  must  be  at  least  as  effec- 
tive in  controlling  synthetic  organic  chemi- 
cals as  the  use  of  granular  activated  carbon. 

'■(5)  Each  national  primary  drinidng  water 
regulation  which  establishes  a  maximum 
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contaminant  level  ahall  liat  the  technolocy. 
treatment  techniques,  and  other  means 
vhieh  the  Adminlstrmtor  finds  to  be  feasible 
for  purposes  of  meetinc  such  »w»iMiim  con- 
taminant level,  but  a  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  this  pangraph  shall 
not  require  that  a  specified  technology, 
treatment  technique,  or  other  means  be 
used  for  purposes  of  meeting  such  maxi- 
mum contaminant  leveL 

"(6)(A)  The  Administrator  is  authorised 
to  promulgate  a  national  primary  drinking 
wato-  regulation  that  requires  the  use  of  a 
treatment  technique  in  lieu  of  establishing  a 
masimum  contaminant  level,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  a  finding  that  it  Is  not  eco- 
nomically or  technologically  feasible  to  as- 
certain the  level  of  the  contaminant  In 
such  case,  the  Administrator  shall  identify 
those  treatment  techniques  which,  in  the 
Administrator's  Judgment,  would  prevent 
known  or  anticipated  adverse  effects  on  the 
health  of  persons  to  the  extent  feasible. 
Such  regulations  shall  specify  each  treat- 
ment technique  known  to  the  Administrator 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph, but  the  Administrator  may  grant  a 
variance  from  any  such  specified  treatment 
technique  in  accordance  with  section 
141S(aX3). 

"(B)  If  any  contaminant  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (bXl)  (A)  or  (B)  is  listed  under 
this  paragraph  (and  a  national  primary 
drinking  water  regulation  requiring  the  use 
of  treatment  techniques  is  simultaneously 
promulgated  under  this  paragraph  for  such 
contaminant),  the  listing  and  promulgation 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  on  the 
date  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (bXl)  (A)  or 
(B)  for  the  establishment  of  primary  drink- 
ing water  regulations. 

"(CXi)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  and  promulgate  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulations  specifying 
criteria  under  which  fntration  (including  co- 
agulation and  sedimentaticm.  as  appropri- 
ate) Is  required  as  a  treatment  technique  for 
public  water  systems  supplied  by  surface 
water  sources.  In  promulgating  such  rules, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  quality 
of  source  waters,  protection  afforded  by  wa- 
tershed management,  treatment  practices 
(such  as  disinfection  and  length  of  water 
storage)  and  other  factors  relevant  to  pro- 
tection of  health. 

"(U)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  section 
1415  the  Administrator  shall  specify  proce- 
dures by  which  the  State  determines  which 
public  water  systems  within  its  jurisdiction 
shall  adopt  ffltration  imder  the  criteria  of 
clause  (i).  The  State  may  require  the  public 
water  system  to  provide  studies  or  other  in- 
formation, to  assist  in  this  determination. 
The  procedures  shall  provide  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing  on  this  deter- 
mination. If  the  State  determines  that  fil- 
tration is  required,  the  State  shall  prescribe 
a  schedule  for  compliance  by  the  public 
water  system  with  the  filtration  require- 
ment. A  schedule  shall  require  compliance 
within  18  months  of  a  determination  made 
under  clause  (ill). 

"(iH)  Within  18  months  from  the  time 
that  the  Administrator  establishes  the  crite- 
ria and  procedures  in  this  subparagraph,  a 
State  with  primary  enforcement  responsibil- 
ity shall  adopt  any  necessary  regulations  to 
implement  this  subparagraph.  Within  12 
months  of  adoption  of  such  regulations  the 
State  shall  make  determinations  regarding 
fUtration  for  all  the  public  water  systems 
within  its  Jurisdiction  supplied  by  surface 
waters. 


"(iv)  tf  a  State  does  not  have  primary  en- 
foroemgnt  responsibility  for  public  water 
systemg.  the  Administrator  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  make  the  determination 
in  daiiw  (ii)  in  such  State  as  the  State 
would  have  under  that  clause. 

"(V)  Any  filtration  requirement  or  sched- 
ule under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  l|  it  were  a  requirement  of  a  national 
primary  drinking  water  regulation. 

"(D)  Hot  later  than  M  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinlting  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  IMS,  the  Administrator 
shaU  iropose  and  promulgate  regulations 
requir^  disinfection  as  a  treatment  tech- 
nique fbr  all  public  water  systems  and  the 
Administrator  shall  simultaneously  promul- 
gate a  ^e  specifying  criteria  that  wlU  be 
used  til/  the  Administrator  or  delegated 
State  guthorities  to  grant  variances  from 
this  requirement  according  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  1415(aXlXB)  and  1415(aX3).  The 
Administrator  or  the  delegated  State  au- 
thority :shall.  to  the  extent  feasible,  provide 
technical  assistance  to  small  public  water 
systems  in  complying  with  this  subpara- 
graph.". 

(c)  I%ragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
1412(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are 
amended  by  striking  "Revised  national" 
both  times  the  words  occur  and  inscrUng 
both  times  in  lieu  thereof  "Natl(»ial".  Pai%- 
graphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6)  of  secUcm  1412(b)  of 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  redesignat- 
ed as  ^ragraph  (7),  (8),  and  (9)  respectively. 

(d)  Fuagraph  (7)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  j  Let  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c), 
is  amen  ted  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foQowiag:  "Such  review  shall  include  an 
analysig  of  innovations  or  changes  in  tech- 
nology,! treatment  techniques  or  other  ac- 
tivities that  have  occurred  over  the  previous 
three-yfar  period  and  that  may  provide  for 
greater  I  protection  of  the  health  of  persons 
and  tb^  findings  of  such  review  shall  be 
publlsMd  in  the  Federal  Register.  If.  after 
opportunity  for  public  comment,  the  Ad- 
ministrator concludes  that  changes  in  tech- 
nology, treatment  techniques  or  other 
means  are  not  available  to  permit  greater 
protection  of  the  health  of  persons  than 
that  afforded  by  the  existing  regulations,  an 
explanation  of  such  conclusion,  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

(e)  Siction  1412(e)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
Science!  Advisory  Board.  esUblished  under 
the  En|rironmental  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1978,  an  opportu- 
nity to  JBomment  prior  to  proposal  or  durbig 
the  puiUc  comment  period  on  a  maximum 
contaminant  level  goal  and  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regulation.". 
I  myoKcmzifT 

Sac.  B.  (a)  SecUon  1414(aXlXA)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting >  "and  such  public  water  system" 
after  the  words  "notify  the  State". 

(b)  Section  1414(aXlXB)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
followa^ 

"(B)  if  beyond  the  thirtieth  day  after  the 
Admin^trator's  notification  the  SUte  has 
not  cotnmenced  appropriate  enforcement 
action,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the 
public  water  system  to  comply  with  such 
regulation  or  requirement  or  shall  com- 
mence B  civil  action  under  subsection  (b).". 

(c)  Section  1414(aX2)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words 
"he  mtff  commence  a  civil  action  under  sub- 
sectionl  (b)"  and  inserting  the  following: 
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"the  Administrator  shall  issue  an  order 
under  subsection  (g)  requiring  the  public 
water  systa*  to  comply  with  such  regula- 
or  requirement  or  shall  commence  a 
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subsection  (b)". 
1414(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 

by- 

r  with  an  order  Issued  under 
after  "drinking  water  regula- 
sentence: 

willful"  immediately  after 
a"  in  the  second  sentence; 

"$5,000"    and    subsUtuting 


tion 

dvU  action 

(d) 
Water  Act  is 

(1)  adding 
subsection  ( 
tion"  in  the 

(2)  delei 
"there  has 
and  I 

(3)  strikiiig 
"$25,000".     I 

(e)  SeeUoa  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is^  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fpUowing  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  In  Sny  case  in  which  the  Adminis- 
trator is  auoioriaed  to  bring  a  dvil  action 
under  this  soction  with  respect  to  any  regu- 
laticm.  schetgale,  or  other  requirement,  the 
also  may  issue  an  order  to  re- 
quire compliance  with  such  regulation, 
schedule,  or  Ather  requirement. 

"(2)  An  order  issued  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  notice  and 
opportunity  tor  public  hearing  and.  in  the 
case  of  a  ^aie  having  primary  enforcement 
responsibility,  untO  after  the  Administrator 
has  provided  the  State  with  an  opportimlty 
to  confer  wi|h  the  Administrator  regarding 
the  proposed  order.  A  copy  of  any  order  pro- 
posed to  bel  issued  under  this  subsection 
shaU  be  seht  to  the  appropriate  SUte 
agency  of  th^  SUte  involved  if  the  State  has 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  for 
public  watei^  systems  in  that  State.  Any 
order  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
state  with  reasonable  specificity  the  nature 
of  the  violation.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
order  under  this  subsection  is  issued  to  a 
corporation,  la  copy  of  such  order  shall  be 
issued  to  aptfY>priate  corporate  officers. 

"(3XA)  An»  person  who  violates,  fails,  or 
refuses  to  comply  with  an  order  under  para- 
graph (2)  shaU  be  Uable  to  the  United 
States  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation. 

"(B)  Wheiiever  any  civil  penalty  sought 
by  the  Admftilstrator  under  this  paragraph 
does  not  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000,  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Administrator 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
on  the  record  in  accordance  with  section  554 
of  tiUe  5  of  t^e  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(C)  Whenever  a  civil  penalty  sought  by 
the  Admlnislntor  exceeds  $6,000,  the  penal- 
ty shall  be  assessed  by  a  civil  action  brought 
by  the  Adnflnistrator  in  the  appropriate 
United  Stat^  district  court  (as  determined 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
United  Statei  Code). 

"(D)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  d^  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  ui^aiq>ealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  jcourt  of  appeals  has  entered 
final  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Attc^ey  Oeneral  shall  recover  the 
amoimt  for  iwhich  such  person  Is  liable  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  In  say  such  action,  the  validity  and 
appropriateness  of  the  final  order  imposing 
the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.". 

(e)  Sectlo^  1414  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  iwamended  by  striking  the  words 
"FaUure  by  State  to  Assure"  from  the  title. 

VDBLIC  IfOnnCATIOR 

Sic.  4.  (a)  SecUon  1414(c)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Witer  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
everything  siter  the  sentence  "The  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe  the 


form,  manner,  and  frequency  for  giving 
notice  under  this  subsection."  to  the  sen- 
tence beginning  "The  Administrator  may 
also  require"  and  inserting  the  following: 
"Within  18  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985.  the  Administrator 
shall  amend  such  regulations  to  provide  for 
different  types  and  frequencies  of  notice 
twsed  on  the  differences  between  violations 
which  are  Intermittent  or  infrequent  and 
violations  which  are  continuous  or  frequent. 
Such  regulations  shall  also  take  into  ac- 
count the  seriousness  of  any  potential  ad- 
verse health  effects  which  may  be  involved. 
Notice  of  any  violation  of  a  maximum  con- 
taminant level  or  any  other  violation  desig- 
nated by  the  Administrator  ss  posing  a  seri- 
ous potential  adverse  health  effect  shall  be 
given  as  soon  as  possible,  but  in  no  case 
later  than  14  days  after  the  violation.  Notice 
of  a  continuous  violation  of  a  regulation 
other  than  a  maximum  contaminant  level 
shall  be  given  no  less  frequently  than  every 
three  months.  Notice  of  violations  Judged  to 
l>e  less  serious  shall  be  given  no  less  fre- 
quently than  annually.  Notification  of  such 
violations  to  affected  persons  shall  be  as 
prompt  as  possible  and  sliall  include  notifi- 
cation by  newspaper  and  shall  include, 
unless  inappropriate,  a  press  release  to  elec- 
tronic media  and  individual  mailings.  Notice 
under  this  subsection  shall  provide  a  clear 
and  readily  understandable  explanation  of 
the  violation,  any  potential  adverse  health 
effects,  the  steps  that  the  sjrstem  is  talting 
to  correct  such  violation,  and  the  necessity 
for  seeking  altenuitive  water  supplies,  if 
any,  until  the  violation  is  corrected.  Until 
such  amended  regulations  are  promulgated, 
the  regulations  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinldng  Water  Act 
Amendments  of  1985  shall  remain  in 
effect.". 

VAKIAMCXS 

Sk.  5.  (a)  SecUon  1415(aXlXA)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by 
strilcing  the  word  "despite"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  follow^ig:  ".A  variance  may 
only  be  issued  to  a  system  after  the  sys- 
tem's". 

(b)  Section  1415(aXlXA)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "best"  before  technology;  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "generally"  before  the  word 
"available'.'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "the  best";  and  by  adding  after 
"(taking  costs  into  consideration)."  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Administrator  shall  propose 
and  promulgate  his  finding  of  the  best  avail- 
able technology,  treatment  techniques  or 
other  means  available  for  each  contaminant 
for  purposes  of  tY^  subsection  at  the  time 
he  proposes  and  promulgates  a  maximiun 
contan^nant  level  for  each  such  contami- 
nant. The  Administrator's  finding  of  best 
available  technology,  treatment  techniques 
or  other  means  for  purposes  of  this  subaec- 
Uon  may  vary  depending  on  the  number  of 
persons  served  by  the  system  or  for  other 
physical  condiUons  related  to  engineering 
feasibility  and  costs  of  compliance  with 
m*T<iniim  contaminant  levels  as  considered 
appropriate  by  the  Administrator.". 

(c)  SecUon  1415(aXlXA)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  Ume". 

(d)  SecUon  141S(aXlXAXU)  of  the  Safe 
Drinldng  Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  words  "water  system  of  such"  the 
word  "addiUonal". 


am 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  1418(bXl)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  words  "within  one  year  of  the  date"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the  time". 

(b)  Section  1418(bX2XAXi)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "interim"  and  striking  the  words 
"not  later  than  January  1, 1984"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  later  than  12 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendmente  of 
1985'. 

(c)  SecUon  1416(bX2XAXU)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  "revised";  and  by  striking  the 
words  "not  later  than  seven  years  after  the 
date  such  requirement  takes  effect"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "other  than  a  regula- 
tion referred  to  in  section  1412(a),  12 
months  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
exempUon". 

(d)  SecUon  1410(bX2XB)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  The  final  date  for  compliance  provid- 
ed in  any  schedule  In  the  case  of  any  exemp- 
tion may  be  extended  by  the  State  (in  the 
case  of  a  SUte  which  has  primary  enforce- 
ment responsibility)  or  by  the  Administra- 
tor (in  any  other  case)  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  3  years  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  exempUon  if  the  public  water  system 
establishes  that— 

'(i)  the  system  cannot  meet  the  standard 
without  capital  improvements  which  cannot 
be  completed  within  the  period  of  such  ex- 
emption; 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  system  which  needs 
financial  assistance  for  the  necessary  im- 
provemenU  the  system  has  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  obtain  such  financial  assist- 
ance; or 

"(ill)  the  system  has  entered  into  an  en- 
forceable agreement  to  become  a  part  of  a 
regional  public  water  system:  and 
the  system  is  taking  all  practicable  steps  to 
meet  the  standard. 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  does 
not  serve  more  than  500  service  connecUons 
and  which  needs  financial  ■ssistance  for  the 
necessary  improvonents,  an  exempUon 
granted  under  subsection  (bX2XA)  (i)  or  (U) 
may  be  renewed  for  one  or  more  addlttonal 
3-year  periods  If  the  system  establishes  that 
it  continues  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsecUon  (B).". 

M  omrouiro  roa  unMoutATgD  coirrAiiiiiAiras 
Sk.  7.  (a)  SecUon  1445(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amfruted  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr  "In  requir- 
ing a  public  water  system  to  monitor  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  take 
into  consideration  the  system  slae  and  the 
contaminanU  likely  to  be  found  in  the  sys- 
tem's drinking  water.". 

(b)  SecUon  1445(a)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
WaUr  Act  is  amoKled  by  adding  "(1)"  after 
"(a)"  and  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(3)  Not  later  than  18  mcmths  after  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1M5,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  regulations  for  every 
public  water  system  to  conduct  a  monitoring 
program  for  unregulated  contaminanU 
Such  regulaUons  shall  require  monitoring 
of  drinking  water  supplied  by  the  system, 
and  ShaU  vary  the  frequency  and  schedule 
of  monitoring  requlrcmenU  for  systems 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  served  by 
the  system,  the  source  of  supply,  and  the 
contaminants   likely   to   be   found.    Each 


system  shall  be  required  to  monitor  at  least 
once  within  5  years  of  the  effecUve  date  of 
such  regulations  unless  the  Administrator 
requires  more  frequent  monitoring. 

"(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (3) 
shall  list  unregulated  contaminants  for 
which  systems  may  be  required  to  monitor, 
and  shall  include  criteria  by  which  the  pri- 
mary enforcement  authority  In  each  SUte 
could  show  cause  for  deletion  of  s  contami- 
nant from  the  designated  list.  The  primary 
State  enforcement  authority  may  delete 
contaminants  for  an  individual  system,  in 
accordance  with  these  criteria,  with  an  ap- 
proved assessment  of  the  contaminants  po- 
tentially to  be  found  in  the  system.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  approve  or  disapprove 
such  an  assessment  submitted  by  a  SUte 
within  90  days. 

"(4)  Public  water  systems  conducting  mon- 
itoring of  unregulated  contaminants  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  provide  the  results 
of  such  monitoring  to  the  primary  enforce- 
ment authority. 

"(5)  NotificaUon  of  the  availability  of  the 
results  of  such  monitoring  program  required 
under  paragraph  (2).  and  notification  of  the 
availability  of  the  resulU  of  the  monitoring 
program  referred  to  in  paragraph  (5).  shall 
be  given  to  the  persons  served  by  the  system 
and  the  Administrator. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  may  waive  the 
monitoring  requirement  of  this  subsection 
for  a  system  which  has  conducted  a  moni- 
toring program  after  January  1,  1983,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  the  program  to 
have  been  consistent  with  the  regulaUons 
promulgated  under  this  secUon. 

"(7)  Any  sjrstem  supplying  less  than  150 
service  connections  shall  be  regarded  as 
complying  with  this  subsection  if  such 
system  provides  water  samples  or  the  oppor- 
timlty for  ssmpling  according  to  the  rules 
established  by  the  Administrator.  There  are 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 1986  to 
remain  available  unUl  expended  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsecUtm.". 

TSCmaCAL  ASSISTAIKl 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  1442  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  is  authorised  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  small  public 
water  systems  or  water  systems  of  Indian 
tribal  organisations  to  enable  such  systems 
to  achieve  and  maintain  onnpllaDoe  with 
naUonal  drinking  water  regxilations  Such 
assistance  may  include  'circuit-rider'  i>ro- 
grsms,  training,  and  preliminary  engineer- 
ing studies.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subaeetlon 
$10,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  19M 
through  1090.  Of  this  sum.  at  least  5  per 
centum  shall  be  utilised  for  technical  assist- 
ance to  Indian  tribal  organltaUons.". 

TAMraUMG  WITH  FtTBUC  WATXS  STSTDIS 

Sk.  9.  Part  D  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
secUon  at  the  end  thereof: 

"TAMFBtOro  WITH  PUBLIC  WATB  SISISMS 

"Sk.  1432.  (a)  Any  person  who  tampers 
with  a  public  water  system  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000,  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  attempts  to  tamper, 
or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper,  with  a  public 
drinking  water  system  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $20,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  bring  a  dvfl 
acUon  in  the  appropriate  United  SUtes  dis- 
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trict  court  (as  determined  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  28  of  ttie  United  States  Code) 
against  any  person  who  tampers,  attempts 
to  tamper,  or  makes  a  threat  to  tamper  with 
a  public  water  system.  The  court  may 
impose  on  such  person  a  civU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $50,000  for  such  tampering  or 
not  more  than  $20,000  for  such  attempt  or 
threat. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'tamper'  means— 

''(1)  to  introduce  a  contaminant  into  a 
public  water  system  with  the  intention  of 
harming  persons:  or 

"(2)  to  otherwise  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  a  public  water  system  with  the  in- 
tention of  harming  persons.". 

PROTECTION  OP  UNDERGROtJND 
SOURCES  OP  DRINKING  WATER 

■ESTBICnOIfS  ON  UMOKRCROUIfD  Ilf JECnON  OP 
RAZARIMUS  WASTE  AMD  RXGULATIOM  OP  STATE 
PROGRAIIS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  1421(bK2KA).  section 
1422(cKl),  and  section  142S(aMl)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "or  natural  gas  storage  oper- 
ations" after  "production". 

(b)  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"REGULATIOR  OF  STATE  PSOGRAMS 

"Sec.  1426.  (a)  No  later  than  18  months 
after  enactment  of  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1985,  the  Administrator 
shall  revise  regulations  issued  under  this 
Act  to  require  ground  water  monitoring  at 
locations  and  in  such  a  way  that  would  pro- 
vide the  earliest  possible  detection  of  fluid 
migration  into,  or  in  the  direction  of.  under- 
ground drinking  water  sources  from  a  class  I 
injection  well  unless  the  Administrator  or 
delegated  State  authority  concludes,  on  the 
basis  of  the  applicant's  demonstration,  that 
such  monitoring  is  not  necessary  because  no 
potential  exists  for  migration  from  the  in- 
jection zone  that  may  be  harmful  to  human 
health  or  the  environment. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  no  later  than  September 
1987,  summarizing  the  results  of  State  sur- 
veys, currently  required  by  the  Administra- 
tor, 3  years  after  the  delegation  of  the  pro- 
gram, imder  this  section  to  a  primary  State 
enforcement  authority.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude the  following  information: 

"(1)  the  numbers  and  categories  of  class  V 
wells  which  discharge  nonhazardous  waste 
into  or  above  an  undeiground  source  of 
drinking  water. 

"(2)  the  primary  contamination  problems 
associated  with  different  categories  of  these 
disposal  wells,  and 

"(3)  recommendations  for  minimum 
design,  construction,  installation,  and  siting 
requirements  that  should  be  applied  to  pro- 
tect underground  sources  of  drinking  water 
from  such  contamination  wherever  neces- 
sary.". 

(cKl)  Section  7010(c)  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tions 7002  and  7003  of  this  Act"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of  this 
Act". 

(2)  Section  7010  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  is  reniunbered  as  section  3020  and 
inserted  after  section  3019  of  such  Act. 

EMPORCEiaEMT 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  1423(a)(1)  of  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  after  the  first  sentence  and 
substituting  the  following:  "If  beyond  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  Administrator's  noti- 
fication the  State  has  not  commenced  ap- 


propriate enforcement  action,  the  Adminis- 
trator Bhall  issue  an  order  under  subsection 
(d)  requiring  the  person  to  comply  with 
such  itquirement  or  shall  commence  a  civil 
action  under  subsection  (b).". 

(2)  Section  1423(a)(2)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing W^ter  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the 
words  I  "he  may  commence  a  civil  action 
under  subsection  (bKl)"  and  substituting 
the  foOowlnr  the  Administrator  shall  issue 
an  ordtr  under  subsection  (d)  requiring  the 
personi  to  comply  with  such  requirement  or 
shall  ci>mmence  a  civil  action  under  subsec- 
tion (bb.". 

(b)  Section  1423(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (Divil  actions  referred  to  in  para- 
graphed) and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
brougQt  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  and  such  court  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  require  compliance  with  any  re- 
quirement of  an  applicable  underground  in- 
jection program  or  an  order  issued  under 
subsection  (c).  The  court  may  enter  such 
Judgment  as  protection  of  public  health 
may  r^uire.  Any  person  who  violates  any 
requir^ent  of  an  applicable  underground 
injection  control  program  (A)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,004  for  each  day  of  such  violation,  and 
(B)  if  tuch  violation  is  willful,  such  person 
may,  iii  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  the  civil 
penalty  authorized  by  clause  (A),  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  of  such 
violation,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
three  ^ears,  or  both.". 

(c)  Section  1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing! new  subsection  immediately  after 
subseciion  (b)  and  redesignating  the  suc- 
ceeding subsection  accordingly: 

"(c)(1)  Administrative  Orders  for  Other 
Than  6il  or  Natural  Oas  Injection  Well 
OperaIors.— In  any  case  in  which  the  Ad- 
ministfator  is  authorized  to  bring  a  civil 
action  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
regiila^ion  or  other  requirement  of  this  part 
other  than  those  relating  to  (A)  the  under- 
ground injection  of  brine  or  other  fluids 
which  are  brought  to  the  surface  in  connec- 
tion with  oil  or  natural  gas  production,  or 
(B)  ani'  underground  injection  for  the  sec- 
ondary or  tertiary  recovery  of  oil  or  natural 
gas,  the  Administrator  may  also  issue  an 
order  Bnder  this  subsection  either  assessing 
a  civil  ^nalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000  per 
day  for  each  violation  for  any  past  or  cur- 
rent viblation,  up  to  a  maximum  administra- 
tive penalty  of  $125,000,  or  requiring  com- 
pliancy with  such  regulation  or  other  re- 
quirentent,  or  both. 

"(2)  Administrative  Orders  for  Oil  or 
Natural  Gas  Injection  Well  Operators.— 
In  any  case  in  which  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  bring  a  civil  action  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  regulation,  or 
other  requirement  of  this  part  relating  to 
(A)  the  underground  injection  of  brine  or 
other  fluids  which  are  brought  to  the  sur- 
face ia  connection  with  oil  or  natural  gas 
production,  or  (B)  any  underground  injec- 
tion f#r  the  secondary  or  tertiary  recovery 
of  oil  ^r  natural  gas,  the  Administrator  may 
also  i4Bue  an  order  under  this  subsection 
either  assessing  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $5,000  per  day  for  each  violation  for 
any  ptst  or  current  violation,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum idministrative  penalty  of  $125,000,  or 
requiring  compliance  with  such  regulation 
or  other  requirement,  or  both. 

"(3)  'Procedure.— (A)  An  order  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  issued  by  the  Adminis- 
trator after  opportunity  (provided  in  accord- 
ance nHth  this  subparagraph)  for  a  hearing. 
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Before  issuing  the  order,  the  Administrator 
shall  give  ta  the  person  to  whom  it  is  direct- 
ed written  notice  of  the  Administrator's  pro- 
posal to  issue  such  order  and  the  opportuni- 
ty to  request,  within  30  days  of  the  date  the 
notice  is  received  by  such  person,  a  hearing 
on  the  order.  Such  hearing  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  sections  554  or  556  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  shall  provide  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  present  evi- 
dence. I 

"(B)  The]  Administrator  shall  provide 
public  notice  of,  and  reasonable  opportunity 
to  comment  on,  any  proposed  order. 

"(C)  Any  citizen  who  comments  on  any 
proposed  order  under  subparagraph  (B) 
shall  be  given  notice  of  any  hearing  held 
under  this  subsection  and  of  any  order.  In 
any  hearing  held  under  subparagraph  (A), 
such  citizen  shall  have  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence. 
If  no  hearing  is  held  prior  to  issuance  of  the 
order,  then  upon  presentation  by  such  citi- 
zen, within  10  days  of  Issuance  of  the  order, 
of  evidence  that  such  order  was  inadequate 
or  improper,  the  Administrator  shall  set 
aside  such  order  immediately  and  provide  a 
hearing  in  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A)  on  the  proposed  order. 

"(D)  Any  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  30  days  following 
its  issuance  unless  an  appeal  is  taken  pursu- 
ant to  parag^ph  (6)  or  the  order  is  set  aside 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C).  If  a  hearing 
request  made  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C) 
is  denied,  an  order  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  become  effective  thirty  days  fol- 
lowing such  (denial. 

"(4)  Content  op  Order.— (A)  Any  order 
Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  ^jeclficity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation and  may  specify  a  reasonable  time  for 
compliance. 

"(B)  In  assessing  any  civil  penalty  under 
this  subseciion,  the  Administrator  shall 
take  into  account  appropriate  factors,  in- 
cluding (1)  the  seriousness  of  the  violation; 
(11)  the  economic  benefit  (if  any)  resulting 
from  the  violation;  (111)  any  history  of  such 
violations;  (Iv)  any  good-faith  efforts  to 
comply  wltfa  the  applicable  requirements; 
(v)  the  economic  impact  of  the  penalty  on 
the  violator;  and  (vi)  such  other  matters  as 
justice  may  require. 

"(5)  Effect  op  Order.- Any  violation  vith 
respect  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
commenced  and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  an 
action,  or  has  Issued  an  order,  under  this 
subsection  ^all  not  be  subject  to  an  action 
under  subsoction  (b)  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 1424(c)  or  1449  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  foregoing  limitation  on  civil  ac- 
tions under;  section  1449  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  With  respect  to  any  violation  for 
which  (1)  !a  civil  action  under  section 
1449(a)(1)  of  this  Act  has  been  fUed  prior  to 
conunencement  of  an  action  under  this  sub- 
section or,  (11)  a  notice  of  violation  under 
section  144Skb)(l)  of  this  Act  has  been  given 
prior  to  cotiunencement  of  an  action  under 
this  subsection  and  an  action  under  section 
1449(a)(1)  Of  this  Act  is  filed  prior  to  120 
days  after  stich  notice  Is  given. 

"(6)  Ju^KHAL  Review.— Any  person 
against  whpm  an  order  is  Issued  or  who 
commented  -on  a  proposed  order  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  may  file  an  appeal  of  such 
order  with  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  district 
in  which  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. Such  an  appeal  may  only  be  filed 
within  the  ^0  day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  the  order  is  issued.  Appellant  shall  si- 
multaneously send  a  copy  of  the  appeal  by 


certified  mail  to  the  Administrator  and  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Administrator 
shall  promptly  file  In  such  court  a  certified 
copy  of  the  record  on  which  such  order  was 
Imposed.  The  district  court  shall  not  set 
aside  or  remand  such  order  unless  there  is 
not  substantial  evidence  on  the  record, 
taken  as  a  whole,  to  support  the  finding  of  a 
violation  or.  unless  the  Administrator's  as- 
sessment of  penalty  or  requirement  for  com- 
pliance constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion. 
The  district  court  shall  not  impose  addition- 
al civil  penalties  for  the  same  violation 
unless  the  Administrator's  assessment  of  a 
penalty  constitutes  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

"(7)  Collection.— If  any  person  fails  to 
pay  an  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty— 

"(A)  after  the  order  becomes  effective 
under  paragraph  (3),  or 

"(B)  after  a  court,  in  an  action  brought 
under  paragraph  (6),  has  entered  a  final 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  civil  action  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  to  recover  the  amount 
assessed  (plus  costs,  attorneys'  fees,  and  in- 
terest at  currently  prevailing  rates  from  the 
date  the  order  is  effective  or  the  date  of 
such  final  judgment,  as  the  case  may  be).  In 
such  an  action,  the  validity,  amount,  and  ap- 
propriateness of  such  penalty  shall  not  be 
subject  to  review. 

"(8)  Subpoena.— The  Administrator  may. 
In  connection  with  administrative  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection.  Issue  subpoenas 
compelling  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  subpoenas  duces  tecum,  and 
may  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
an  action  to  enforce  any  subpoena  imder 
this  section.  The  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  subpoenas  and 
impose  sanction.". 

(d)  Section   1423  of  the  Safe  Drinking 

Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  the  words 

"failure  of  state  to  ABsxntE"  from  the  Utle. 

sole  source  aquifer  demonstration 

program 

Sec.  12.  Part  C  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"SOLE  SOURCE  AQUIFER  DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM 

"Sec.  1427.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  establish  procedures  for  development, 
implementation,  and  assessment  of  demon- 
stration programs  designed  to  protect  criti- 
cal aquifer  protection  areas  located  within 
areas  designated  as  sole  or  principal  sounx 
aquifers  under  section  1424(e)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  critical 
aquifer  protection  area  means  aU  or  part  of 
an  area  located  within  an  area  for  which  an 
application  for  designation  as  a  sole  or  prin- 
cipal source  aquifer  pursuant  to  section 
1424(e)  has  been  submitted  to  or  approved 
by  the  Administrator  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tills  section  and  which  satisfies 
the  criteria  established  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  subsection  (d). 

"(c)(1)  Any  State,  municipal,  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  political  subdivision  thereof  or 
any  planning  entity  (Including  any  inter- 
state regional  planning  entity)  that  Identi- 
fies a  critical  aquifer  protection  area  over 
which  it  has  authority  or  Jurisdiction  may 
apply  to  the  Administrator  for  the  selection 
of  such  area  for  a  demonstration  program 
under  subsection  (e).  Any  applicant  shall 
consult  with  other  government  or  planning 
entities  with  authority  or  Jurisdiction  in 
such  area  prior  to  application.  The  applica- 
tion shall  Include  a  certification  by  the  Gov- 


ernor that  the  plan  Is  consistent  with  State 
laws,  regulations,  and  policies. 

"(2)  Applicants,  other  than  the  Governor. 
in  any  State  in  which  any  Federal  funds 
under  section  208  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
have  been  expended  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section  for  planning  to  pro- 
tect a  sole  source  aquifer  designated  under 
section  1424(e)  of  this  Act  shall:  (A)  submit 
the  application  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram jointly  with  the  Governor  and  (B) 
shall  obtain  the  approval  of  any  plan  devel- 
oped or  implemented  under  subsection  (g) 
of  this  section  from  the  Governor  prior  to 
submission  to  the  Administrator. 

"(d)  Within  16  months  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  Administrator 
shall,  by  rule,  establish  criteria  for  Identify- 
ing critical  aquifer  protection  areas  under 
this  section.  In  establishing  such  criteria, 
the  Administrator  shall  consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  vulnerability  of  the  aquifer  to 
contamination  due  to  hydrogeologic  charac- 
teristics; 

"(2)  the  number  of  persons  or  the  propor- 
tion of  population  using  the  ground  water 
as  a  drinking  water  source: 

"(3)  the  economic,  social  and  environmen- 
tal benefits  that  would  result  to  the  area 
from  maintenance  of  ground  water  of  high 
qualitjr;  and 

"(4)  the  economic,  sodal,  and  environmen- 
tal costs  that  would  result  from  degradation 
of  the  quality  of  the  ground  water. 

"(e)  An  application  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator by  any  applicant  shall  propose 
boundaries  for  the  critical  aquifer  protec- 
tion area  within  their  jurisdiction  and  shall 
include  a  plan  proposal  or  a  comprehensive 
management  plan  for  the  proposed  protec- 
tion area.  A  plan  approved  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  under  section  208  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  protect  a  sole  source  aquifer 
designated  under  section  1424(e)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  objectives  of  such  plan  shall  be  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  ground  water  in 
the  critical  aquifer  protection  area  in  a 
manner  reasonably  expected  to  protect 
human  health,  the  environment,  and  the 
ground  water  resources.  The  following  ele- 
ments shall  be  included  in  such  a  protection 
plan: 

"(A)  a  map  showing  the  detailed  boundary 
of  the  critical  protection  area; 

"(B)  a  hydrogeologic  assessment  of  sur- 
face and  ground  water  resources  within  the 
critical  protection  area; 

"(C)  an  identification  of  existing  and  po- 
tential point  and  nonpoint  sources  of 
ground  water  degradation; 

"(D)  an  assessment  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween activities  on  the  land  surface  and 
ground  water  quality; 

"(E)  specific  actions  and  management 
practices  to  be  implemented  in  the  critical 
protection  area  to  prevent  adverse  impacts 
on  ground  water  quality; 

"(F)  identification  of  authority  adequate 
to  implement  the  plan,  estimates  of  pro- 
gram costs,  and  sources  of  State  matching 
funds. 

"(f)  Within  120  days  after  receipt  of  an 
application  under  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  approve  or  disapprove  the  appli- 
cation based  on  a  determination  that  the 
critical  protection  area  satisfies  the  criteria 
established  under  subsection  (d)  and  that  a 
demonstration  program  for  the  area  would 
provide  protection  for  ground  water  quality 
consistent  with  the  objectives  stated  in  sub- 
section (e).  Any  petitioner  may  modify  and 


resubmit  any  application  which  is  not  ap- 
proved. Upon  approval  of  an  application, 
the  Administrator  may  enter  Into  a  coopera- 
tive agreement  with  the  applicant  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  include  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  plan  for  the  protection  of 
the  ground  water  recharged  through  the 
critical  aquifer  protection  area. 

"(g)  Upon  entering  a  cooperative  agree- 
nient  under  subsection  (e),  the  Administra- 
tor may  provide  to  the  applicant,  on  a 
matching  basis,  a  grant  of  SO  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  developing  and  implementing 
the  plan  established  under  this  section.  The 
total  amount  of  grants  under  this  section 
for  any  one  aquifer,  designated  under  aec- 
Uon  1424(e),  shaU  not  exceed  $4,000,000  in 
any  fiscal  year. 

"(h)  No  funds  authorized  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  used  to  fimd  activities 
funded  under  other  sections  of  this  Act  or 
the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response,  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980.  or  other  Federal  statutes. 

"(1)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  section  may  be  used  to  clean 
up  any  source  of  contamination  or  to  bring 
any  source  of  contamination  Into  compli- 
ance with  Federal.  State,  or  local  statutes. 

"(J)  No  Uter  than  December  31.  1989.  each 
State  shall  submit  to  the  Administrator  a 
report  assessing  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  ground  water  quality  and  identifying 
those  measures  found  to  be  effective  in  pro- 
tecting ground  water  resources.  No  later 
than  September  30.  1990.  the  Administrator 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  summariz- 
ing the  State  reports,  and  assessing  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  sole  source  aquifer 
demonstration  program  including  an  identi- 
fication of  protection  methods  found  to  be 
most  effective  and  recommendations  for 
their  application  to  protect  ground  water  re- 
sources from  contamination  wherever  neces- 
sary. 

"(k)  Nothing  under  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  amend,  supersede  or  abrogate 
rights  tc  quantities  of  water  which  have 
been  established  by  interstate  water  com- 
pacts. Supreme  Court  decrees,  or  State 
water  laws;  or  any  requirement  imposed  or 
right  provided  under  any  Federal  or  State 
environmental  or  public  health  statute. 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1987 
through  1990.". 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  SecUon  1442(f)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof:  "There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
subsection  (aX3XB).  $11,300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1986.  $11,300,000  for  the  fiMal 
year  1987,  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1988,  and  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

1989.  and  $11,300,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1090.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion (other  than  subsection  (g),  subsection 
(aK2KB).  and  provisions  relating  to  re- 
search), $47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986. 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987, 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989,  and 
$47,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1090. ". 

(b)  Section  1443(aK7)  of  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  making  grants  under  paragraph  (1) 
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tbere  sre  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$45,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  19M. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1987. 
$45,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year  1988. 
$45,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  1989.  and 
$45,000,000  for  the  fteal  year  1990.". 

(c)  Section  1443(bXS)  of  the  Safe  DrinUns 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "For  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  under  paragraph  (1)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$38,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  1986. 
$28,000,000  for  the  flacal  year  1987. 
$38,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
$38,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989.  and 
$38,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990.". 

(d)  Section  1441(f)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
effect"  and  all  that  follows  and  substituting 
"in  effect  for  more  than  one  year.". 

mDiAM  tania  oaaainzATioH 

Sac.  14.  (a)  Section  1401  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  subsection  13: 

"(14)  The  term  'Indian  tribal  organization' 
means  any  Indian  tribe,  iwnd.  nation,  or 
other  organized  group  or  community  (in- 
cluding uiy  Alaska  Native  village,  but  not 
Including  any  Alaska  Native  regional  or  vO- 
lage  corporation)  which  Is  recognized  as  eli- 
gible for  the  special  programs  and  services 
provided  by  the  United  States  to  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians.". 

(b>  The  Administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  shall,  within  12  months  of  enact- 
ment, conduct  a  survey  of  drinking  water  on 
Indian  reservations,  identifying  drinking 
water  problems  and  the  need,  if  any,  for  al- 
ternative drinking  water  supplies. 

(c)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
Indian  tribes  under  this  Act.  including  the 
treatment  of  Indian  tribes  as  States  to  the 
degree  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Such  special  provision  may  in- 
clude the  direct  provision  of  funds  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
determination  of  priorities  by  Indian  tribes, 
where  not  determined  by  the  Administrator 
tn  cooperation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  The  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  reduce  the  non-Federal  share 
otherwise  required  under  section  1443  with 
respect  to  Indian  tribes,  as  determined  by 
the  AdmlnlsUmtor  in  cooperation  with  the 
IMrector  of  the  Indian  Health  Service. 
JUDICIAL  azvizw 

Sic.  15.  (a)  Section  1448(a)  of  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"JDDICIAI,  RBvnw 

"Sk.  1448.  (aXl)  A  petition  for  review 
of- 

"(A)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulation  under  section  1412,  any 
regulation  under  section  1413(b),  any  regu- 
lation under  section  1414(c),  any  regulation 
for  State  underground  injection  control  pro- 
grams under  section  1421,  or  any  general 
regulation  for  the  administration  of  this 
title  may  be  fUed  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
in  any  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  a 
circuit  in  which  the  petitioner  resides  or 
transacts  buoiness  which  is  directly  affected 
by  such  action:  and 

"(B)  action  of  the  Administrator  in  pro- 
mulgating any  other  regulation  under  this 
title,  issuing  any  order  under  this  title,  or 
making  any  determination  under  this  title 
may  be  filed  only  in  the  United  States  court 


of  appeals  for  a  circuit  in  which  the  peti- 
tionees resides  or  transacts  business  which  is 
directly  affected  by  such  action. 

Any  iuch  peUtion  shall  be  filed  within  the 
120-d$y  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
promldgation  of  the  regulation  or  issuance 
of  thf  order  with  respect  to  which  review  is 
sougnt  or  on  the  date  of  the  determination 
with  revect  to  which  review  is  sought,  or 
after  such  date  only  if  the  petition  is  based 
solely  on  groimds  which  arose  after  such 
one  ^undred  and  twentieth  day.  Action  of 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  which 
revleif  could  have  been  obtained  under  this 
subsettion  shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  in  any  civil  or  criminal  proceeding 
for  enforcement  or  in  any  civil  action  to 
enjoin  enforcement. 

"(2)CA)  If  petitions  for  review  of  the  same 
agen<^  action  have  been  filed  in  two  or 
more  I  United  States  courts  of  appeals  and 
the  Administrator  has  received  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  petition 
more  than  30  days  before  receiving  written 
notice  of  the  filing  of  the  second  petition, 
then  the  record  shall  be  filed  in  that  court 
In  which  the  first  petition  was  f Ued.  If  peti- 
tions ifor  review  of  the  same  agency  action 
have  been  filed  in  two  or  more  United 
States  courts  of  appeals  and  the  Administra- 
tor has  received  written  notice  of  the  filing 
of  one  or  more  petitions  within  30  days  or 
less  after  receiving  written  notice  of  the 
filing  of  the  first  petition,  then  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  promptly  advise  in  writing  the 
AdmiHistraUve  Off.ce  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  that  petitions  have  been  filed  in  two 
or  more  United  States  courts  of  appeals,  and 
shall  Identify  each  court  for  which  he  has 
writt^  notice  that  such  petitions  have  been 
fUed  within  30  days  or  less  of  receiving  writ- 
ten nftlce  of  the  filing  of  the  first  such  peti- 
tion. Pursuant  to  a  system  of  random  selec- 
tion Revised  for  this  purpose,  and  within 
three  business  days  after  receiving  such 
notice  from  the  Administrator  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  thereupon  shall  select  the 
court  |bi  which  the  record  shall  be  filed  from 
am<»k  those  identified  by  the  Administra- 
tor. Ikwn  notification  of  such  selection,  the 
Administrator  shall  promptly  file  the  record 
in  su^h  court.  For  the  purpose  of  review  of 
agency  action  which  has  previously  been  re- 
mamKd  to  the  Administrator,  the  record 
shall  be  filed  in  the  court  of  appeals  which 
remaned  such  action. 

"(B)  Where  petitions  have  been  fUed  in 
two  or  more  United  States  courts  of  appeals 
with  Inspect  to  the  same  agency  action  and 
the  ifecord  has  been  filed  in  one  of  such 
court^  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  other 
court!  in  which  such  peUtiona  have  been 
f Ued  Ihall  promptly  transfer  such  petitions 
to  the  United  States  court  of  ^peals  in 
which  the  record  has  been  filed.  Pending  se- 
lection of  a  court  pursuant  to  subsection  (1), 
any  (z>urt  in  which  a  petition  has  been  filed 
may  postpone  the  effective  date  of  the 
agenv  action  until  15  days  after  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  has  selected  the  court  in 
which  the  record  shall  be  filed. 

"(C)  Any  court  In  which  a  petition  with 
respect  to  any  agency  action  has  been  f  Qed, 
induung  any  court  selected  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A),  may  transfer  such  peti- 
tion lo  any  other  United  States  court  of  ap- 
pealai  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  or 
othelMae  in  the  interest  of  Justice.". 

(b)  Section  1448(b)  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  is  amended  by  deleting  "46-day" 
in  both  places  where  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "120-days"  in  lieu  thereof. 


MOTiDH  orraaso  bt  m.  wazmaii 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion. ' 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WAxteAH  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enactiag  rJauae  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
124,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  H.R.  1850,  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  mo^on  was  agreed  to. 

The  Sehate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  I 

A  simiW  House  bill  (HJl.  1650)  was 
laid  on  thie  table. 


PUBLK 


siON  OP  TrriiE  X  op 

HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 


Mr.  WASMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  23A)  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs  lof  assistance  under  title  X  of 
the  PubU^  Health  Service  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  2369 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representi^vea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled, 

SBCnON  1.  BpBKKNCK  TO  ACT. 

Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the: reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  ti  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SEC  L  FKOlicT  GKANT8  AND  CONTSACT8. 

Section  llOOl(d)  (42  U.S.C.  300(d»  is 
amended  t«  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(d)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $188,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1988; 
$147.000.00p  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and 
for  fiscal  year  1088.". 


Rkvisioh.— Subsection  (a)  of 
(42  U.S.C.  300a-l)  is  amended 
out  "to  provide  the  training  for 
personnel  ^  carry  out  family  planning  serv- 
ice prograau  described  in  section  1001  or 
1002"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  pro- 
vide clinlc4l  training  for  personnel  (includ- 
ing obstetfic-gynecologic  nurse  practition- 
ers), training  for  educators  and  counseUors, 
and  training  of  other  personnel  to  carry  out 
famUy  plaaning  service  programs  described 
in  sections  1001  and  1005". 

(b)   AUT^ORIZATIOH   OP   ArPROPaiATIORS.— 

Subsection]  (b)  of  section  1003  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $3,200,000  for  fiscal  year  1986: 
$3,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and 
$3,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

SEC  4.  CONTtUCXPTION. 

(a)  Nzw  AuTHOBiTY.— Section  1002  is  re- 
pealed, seotion  1003  is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 1002.  iand  the  following  section  Is  In- 
serted bef  (*e  section  1004: 


"comaAciKPiivs  DBVKLonmrr  amd 

EVALUATIOR 

"Sac.  1003.  (a)  The  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  conduct,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  entities  and  enter  Into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  entities  and  Individ- 
uals for, 

research  into  the  development  of  new  or  im- 
proved contraceptive  devices,  drugs,  and 
techniques  and  evaluations  of  the  accept- 
ance, convenience,  safety,  efficacy,  and  cost 
of  contraceptive  devices,  drugs,  and  tech- 
niques. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

(b)  CoHTOBMiiic  AnxRDiiEiiT.— Section 
1006(c)  (42  U.S.C.  300a-4(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  1002". 

SEC  5.  RESEABCR 

Section  1004  (42  U.8.C.  300a-2)  Is  amend- 
ed (1)  by  Inserting  "and  evaluation"  after 
"development",  and  (2)  by  inserting  before 
the  period  the  followinr-  "and  research  to 
improve  the  clinical  management  and  direct 
delivery  of  family  planning  services". 

SEC  C  INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

Section  lOOS  (42  U.S.C.  300a-3)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"IlirOaMATIOH  AlfD  CDUCATIOH 

"Sac.  1005.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  private  enti- 
ties and  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  entities  to  assist  In  making  available 
information  and  education  to  enable  per- 
sons to  make  responsible  choices  concerning 
human  sexuality,  pregnancy,  and  parent- 
hood. Such  information  and  education  shall 
be  made  available  to  all  persons  desiring  it, 
either  through  aiq>ropriate  community  or- 
ganizations or  through  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  special  emphasis  on  adolescents  and 
parents,  and  shall  include  information 
about  the  availability  of  family  planning 
methods  and  services. 

"(b)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  fiscal  year  1986; 
$530,000  for  fiscal  year  1987;  and  $560,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

SEC  7.  DATA  COIXECTION. 

(a)  Data  Coixzctioh.— Title  X  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"data  COIXECnOM 

"Sac.  1010.  The  Secretary  shall  collect  on 
an  annual  basis  data  on— 

"(1)  the  number  of  individuals  who  receive 
family  planning  services  from  entities  that 
receive  grants  under  section  1001  and  the 
age,  sex.  race,  and  family  income  of  such  In- 
dividual; 

"(2)  the  types  of  family  planning  services 
chosen  by  people  who  receive  services  from 
entities  which  receive  grants  under  section 
1001; 

"(3)  the  number  of  low-income  individuals 
and  the  number  of  teenagers  at  risk  of  unin- 
tended pregnancies;  and 

"(4)  the  sources  of  funding  for  subsidized 
family  planning  services  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities  and  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  *nd  private  entities 
and  individuals  for  the  collection  of  such 
data.  The  Secretary  shall  make  available  to 
the  public  data  collected  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(b)  CoirroRMiifG  AiiENDiaan'.— Section 
1000(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300a-6a)  is  amended  by 


adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  following: 
"Such  plan  shall  be  based  upon  data  edUeeir 
ed  under  section  1010.". 

SEC  a  KPFBCnVK  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1, 1085. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmah]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MasigahI  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  WazmahI. 

aniBui.u*va 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2369.  the  bill  presently  imder 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Bdr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HM.  2369  extends  for  3 
fiscal  years  the  authorization  of  ajh 
propriations  for  the  Federal  Family 
Planning  Program,  title  10  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  Authoriza- 
tions would  be  "frozen"  in  fiscal  year 
1986  at  the  c\irrent  funding  levels  and 
then  would  grow  only  by  the  rate  of 
Inflation  in  both  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988. 

The  legislation  also  makes  some 
minor,  noncontroversial  clarifications 
and  changes  in  the  current  law  regard- 
ing the  training,  research,  and  infor- 
mation and  education  activities  sup- 
ported through  title  10.  In  addition, 
the  bill  creates  a  new  authority  for  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  new 
contraceptive  technologies,  although 
no  new  funds  are  authorized  for  this 
purpose. 

H.R.  2369  is  supported  by  both  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment.  Bfr. 
Maoioah,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee.  Mr.  Bsothzix.  The  bill 
has  enjoiyed  strong  bipartisan  support 
throughout  the  markup  process  and 
was  reported  out  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  without  amend- 
ment. 

In  considering  H.R.  2369  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  "pro-family". 
"FamUy"  is  what  the  Family  Planning 
Program  is  all  about.  Its  mission 
makes  that  very  clear  The  purpose  of 
title  10  is  to  provide  services  to  those 
who  want  to— and  need  to— plan  for 
the  children  and  families  they  wish  to 
have,  but  who  cannot  afford  to  get 
help. 


Funily  planning  clinics  offer  such 
asslgtance  by  providing  a  broad  range 
of  family  planning  services,  including 
natural  family  planning  methods,  in- 
fertility services,  and  services  for  ado- 
lescents. In  moat  cases,  these  services 
are  provided  through  State  and  local 
governments  and  through  hospital 
outpatient  clinics. 

Over  its  15-year  history,  the  Family 
Planning  Program  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  meeting  its  mandate: 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unintended  pregnancies— and  in  turn, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  abortions- 
are  averted  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Family  Planning  Program. 

Title  10  Infertility  services  are  re- 
sponsible for  giving  childless  couples 
the  real  chance  to  have  children  of 
their  own. 

And  because  of  the  title  10  program, 
millions  of  pregnant  w<nnen  have 
access  to  prenatal  care  services  that 
lead  to  the  delivery  of  healthy  babies. 

These  achievements  have  lead  to 
stronger.  hi4>pier.  and  healthier  fami- 
lies. It  is  in  this  sense,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  title  10  has  become  among  the 
most  "pro-family"  programs  sumiorted 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Despite  this  good  work,  Mr.  ^)eaker, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  Millions 
of  low-income  women  and  sexually 
active  adole8<>ents  are  still  without 
services.  The  rates  for  unintended 
pregnancy  are  still  too  high.  And  the 
number  of  abortions  that  occur  as  a 
result  of  unintended  pregnancy  is  still 
of  great  concern. 

HJH.  2369  can  help  alleviate  these 
problems.  And  it  can  help  ensure  the 
continuation  of  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made. 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
demonstrate  again  their  strong  bipar- 
tisan support  for  the  Family  Planning 
Program  by  voting  in  favor  of  HJl. 
2369. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I£r.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  HJl.  2369  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  last  month.  This 
bipartisan  legislation  Includes  a  simple 
funding  reauthorization  of  the  fan^ 
planning  programs  at  noninflationary 
levels. 

Although  there  is  opposition  to 
House  consideration  of  HJl.  2369 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  that  the  leg- 
islation move  forward  in  this  manner, 
since  its  enactment  in  1970,  the 
Family  Planning  Program,  authorized 
in  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  has  provided  preventive  health, 
medical  and  educational  services  to 
low-income  women  and  teenagers  who 
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are  unable   to  secure  such  services 
through  the  private  sector. 

Because  questions  are  often  raised 
about  the  use  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  title,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  ex- 
plicit language  in  this  title  specifically 
prohibits  the  use  of  any  appropriated 
funds  for  the  provision  of  abortion 
services.  This  language  remains  Intact 
with  the  passage  of  HJl.  2369. 

I  understand  that  several  of  my  col- 
leagues are  opposed  to  taking  up  H  Jl. 
2369  under  suspension  of  the  rules  be- 
cause they  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  legislation  which 
would  require  family  planning  pro- 
grams receiving  Federal  grants  to 
notify  parents  or  guardians  that  their 
unenumclpated  children  or  wards  had 
sought  family  planning  services.  A 
similar  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
while  I  recognize  my  colleagues'  con- 
cern about  the  Government  taking  on 
the  role  of  parenting,  I  believe  that 
many  young  women  would  not  seek 
family  planning  services  if  they  knew 
their  parents  were  going  to  be  noti- 
fied. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
current  family  planning  statute  re- 
quires that  "to  the  extent  practicable, 
entitles  which  receive  grants  and  con- 
tracts shall  encourage  family  partici- 
pation." This  provision  is  clearly  an  in- 
tegral section  of  the  family  planning 
law.  This  provision  also  remains  intact 
with  the  passage  of  H.R.  2369. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.R. 
2369  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
This  bipartisan  legislation  deserves 
your  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  fiuther  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
today  we  in  the  House  find  ourselves 
seektog  to  reauthorize,  with  the  strong 
support  of  the  American  public,  a  pro- 
gram slated  annually  for  annihilation 
by  the  Reagan  administration.  So 
again  today,  I  rise  in  strong  favor  of 
the  reauthorization  of  family  planning 
services  provided  under  title  X  of  the 
Public 'Bealth  Services  Act  and  urge 
its  overwhelming  passage  by  my  col- 
leagues. 

For  the  fifth  year  in  a  row.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  proposed  wiping  out 
our  Nation's  primary  Federal  program 
aimed  at  family  planning  for  low- 
income  women  and  teenagers,  and 
folding  It,  with  several  other  categori- 
cal programs,  into  a  primary  health 
care  block  grant. 

Last  year,  this  House  overwhelming- 
ly i^iproved  title  X  twice.  But  the 
Senate  was  able  to  hold  the  reauthor- 
ization hostage  for  almost  the  entire 
year.  We  face  a  similar  confrontation 
this  year,  as  no  action  on  the  reau- 


thorization has  yet  been  scheduled  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

Title  X  does  not  favor  one  form  of 
famlli  planning  over  another,  nor  does 
it  diminish  the  role  of  the  family  in 
impoifjuit  health-related  decisions. 
What  it  does  however— and  what  it 
does  iwell— is  provide  for  more  in- 
formep  choices  by  women  and  their 
familes. 

Moiie  than  half  of  all  pregnancies  in 
this  Country  are  imintended.  This 
figure  for  ijoor  women  is  much  higher. 
We  must  work  to  turn  the  tide  on  un- 
wanted pregnancy  and  the  subsequent 
poverty  among  women  and  children. 
Continued  funding  for  title  X  is  only 
one  small  step  in  what  must  become  a 
much  larger  Federal  effort  to  fight 
this  problem. 

Moml  platitudes  will  not  end  the 
probUm  of  unplanned  and  unwanted 
pregnmcy.  We  need  to  provide  for  a 
well-li  [formed  public  on  the  issues  of 
sexuality  and  birth  control. 

This  latest  3-year  reauthorization  re- 
quest for  title  X  is  hardly  extravagant. 
Fund^  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  frozen 
at  fisckl  year  1985  levels.  For  1987  and 
1988  adjustments  are  made  only  for  in- 
flation. 

Eacb  Federal  dollar  Invested  in 
family  planning  in  1  year  yields  a  min- 
imum saving  of  $2  in  health  and  wel- 
fare costs  associated  with  unintended 
births  in  the  following  year  alone. 

I  urf  e  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
demo^trate  once  again  that  we  are 
very  sferlous  about  our  commitment  to 
essential  and  cost-effective  public 
health  funding.  Vote  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2369  today  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.4 

The}  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wazm  ftN]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  I  jid  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2369. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  COBET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demai  id  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant tq  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  an4  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment,! fiulher  proceedings  on  this 
motioii  will  be  postponed. 


[•TH  RESEARCH  EXTENSION 
ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.JWAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  sua>end  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
H.R.  1409,  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
ServlOB  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authoHties  under  that  Act  relating  to 
the  lOitloiua  Institutes  of  Health  and 
Natlo^  Research  Institutes,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The)  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JH.R.  2400 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea    of  the    United   States   of 
AmeriM.  in  Congress  assembled. 


June  17.  1985 


June  17,  1985 
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SICnON  I.  SH  DRT IITLE:  REFERENCE  TO  ACT:  AND 
T IBLE  or  CONTENTS. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1986". 

(b)  RcmEiicK  TO  Act.— Except  u  other- 
wise speclfioally  provided,  whenever  in  this 
Act  an  ameadment  or  repeal  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  reference  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act. 
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I  Health  Service  Act. 

"TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
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Director  of  NIH. 
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Director   for   Preven- 


"Part  A— 1 
"Sec.  401. 

"Sec.  402. 

"Sec.  403. 
"Part  ] 


'Sec.  406. 
"Sec.  407. 


'Sec.  415. 

"Sec.  416.  Associate 
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"Subpart 


2— National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute 


"Sec.  418.  Fbrpose  of  the  Institute. 

'Sec  419.  lieart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs. 

"Sec  420.  Uformatlon  and  education. 

"Sec  421.  Ilational  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases  and 
blood  resources  program. 

'Sec  422.  Hstional  research  and  demon- 
stration centers  for  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  sickle  cell  anemia,  and 
blood  resources. 

"Sec  423.  Interagency  technical  committee. 

"Sec  424.  Alssoclate    Director   for   Preven- 
tion. 
""Subpart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

""Sec  426.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec.  427.  Data   systems    and    information 
J  clearinghouses. 

""Sec  428.  cfivision  Directors  for  diabetes 
and  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  digestive  diseases  and 
nutrition,  and  kidney,  urologic, 
and  hematologic  diseases. 

"'Sec.  420.  Interagency  coordinating  com- 
{mlttees. 

"Sec.  430.  AJdvisory  boards. 

"Sec.  431.  Research  and  training  centers. 

"Sec.  432.  Advisory  councU  subcommittees. 


"'Sec  433.  Biennial  report. 

"Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"'Sec  435.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec.  436.  National  arthritis  and  musculos- 
keletal diseases  program. 

"'Sec.  437.  Research  and  training. 

'"Sec.  438.  Data    systems    and    Information 
clearinghouses. 

'"Sec  439.  Interagency    coordinating    com- 
mittees. 

""Sec  440.  Arthritis     and     musculoskeletal 
diseases  demonstration 

projects. 

"Sec.  441.  Multipurpose  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  centers. 

"Sec  442.  Advisory  board. 
"Subpart  5— National  Institute  on  Aging 

"Sec.  443.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"'Sec.  444.  Special  functions. 

""Sec  445.  Alzheimer's  Disease  Centers. 

"Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 
"Sec.  446.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  7— National  Institute  of  ChUd 
Health  and  Human  Development 
"Sec.  448.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Sec  449.  Sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
"Sec.  450.  Mental  retardation  research. 
"Sec.  451.  Associate    Director    for    Preven- 
tion. 

"Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"Sec.  453.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 

"Sec.  455.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  10— National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 

"Sec.  457.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec  458.  Spinal  cord  regeneration  re- 
search. 

"Sec.  459.  Bioengineering  research. 

"Subpart  11— National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

"Sec.  461.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 

"Sec.  463.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  13— National  Institute  of  Nursing 

"Sec.  485.  Purpose  of  the  Institute, 

"Sec.  466.  Specific  authorities. 
"Part  D— National  Library  op  Medicine 
"Subpart  1— General  Provisions 

"Sec  468.  Functions  of  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine. 

"Sec  469.  Board  of  Regents. 

"Sec.  470.  Library  facillUes. 

"Subpart  2— Financial  Assistance 

"Sec.  472.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

"Sec.  473.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  474.  National  Medical  Libraries  As- 
sistance Board. 

"Sec.  475.  Grants  for  training  in  medical  li- 
brary sciences. 

"Sec.  476.  Assistance  for  special  scientific 
projects,  and  for  research  and 
development  in  medical  library 
science  and  related  fields. 

""Sec.  477.  Grants  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  the  basic  re- 
sources of  medical  libraries  and 
related  instnmientalities. 

""Sec  478.  Grants  and  contracts  for  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  li- 
braries. 

"Sec.  479.  Financial  support  of  biomedical 
scientific  publications. 


"Sec.  480.  Records  and  audit. 

"Part  E— Other  Agencies  op  NIH 

"Sec  482.  Division  of  Research  Resources. 

"Sec  483.  John   E.   Fogarty    International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in 
the  Health  Sciences. 
"Part  F— Awards  and  Training 

"Sec  485.  National  research  service  awards. 

"Sec  486.  Visiting  scientist  awards. 

"Sec.  487.  Studies     respecting     biomedical 
and  behavioral  research   per- 
sonnel. 
"Part  O— Obneral  Provuions 

"Sec  489.  Institutional  review  boards: 
ethics  guidance  program. 

"Sec.  400.  Peer  review  requirements. 

"Sec.  491.  Protection  against  scientific 
fraud. 

"Sec  492.  Research  on  public  health  emer- 
gencies. 

"Sec  493.  Animals  In  research. 

'"Sec  494.  Use  of  appropriations  under  this 
tiUe. 

"Sec  495.  Gifts. 

"Sec.  496.  Fetal  Research. 

"Sec  497.  Construction  of  title.". 

Sec.  3.  Conforming  amradments. 

Sec.  4.  Plan  for  research  and  animals. 

Sec.  5.  Research  on  lupus  erythematosus. 

Sec  6.  National  Research  Service  Award 
study. 

Sec  7.  Interagency  Committee  on  Spinal 
Cord  Injury. 

Sec.  8.  Study  of  personnel  for  health  needs 
of  elderly. 

Sec.  0.  Interagency  Committee  on  Learning 
Disabilities. 

Sec.  10.  Review  of  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 

Sec.  11.  Biomedical  ethics. 

Sec.  12.  Effective  date. 

SEC  2.  REVISION  OP  nTLE  IV  OP  THE  PUBUC 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACf. 

Sec  2.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'TITLE  IV— NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
mSTTTUTES 
"Part  A— National  Insihuiu  op  Health 

"ORGANIZATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES 
OP  HEALTH 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

"(b)(1)  The  following  national  research  in- 
stitutes are  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

"'(A)  The  National  Cancer  Institute. 

"(B)  The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute. 

"(C)  The  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

""(D)  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

"(E)  The  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

"(F)  The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

"(G)  The  National  Institute  of  ChUd 
Health  and  Human  Development. 

"(H)  The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. 

"(I)  The  National  Eye  Institute. 

"(J)  The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal sind  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke. 

""(K)  Tlie  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 

""(L)  The  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Sciences. 

"(M)  The  National  Institute  of  Nursing. 
"(2)  The  following  entities  are  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 


"(A)  The  National  Library  of  Medicine. 

"(B)  The  Division  of  Research  Resources. 

"(C)  The  Jolm  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences. 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  may  establish  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  one  or  more 
additional  national  research  institutes  to 
conduct  and  support  research,  training, 
health  Information,  and  related  programs 
with  respect  to  any  particular  disease  or 
groups  of  diseases  or  any  other  aspect  of 
human  health  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ad- 
ditional institute  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  activities:  and 

"(B)  the  additional  institute  is  not  estab- 
lished before  the  expiration  of  180  days 
after  the  Secretary  has  provided  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  written  notice  of  the  determination 
made  under  clause  (i)  with  respect  to  the  in- 
stitute. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  reorganize  the 
functions  of  any  national  research  Institute 
and  may  abolish  any  national  research  insti- 
tute if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  in- 
stitute is  no  longer  required.  A  reorganiza- 
tion or  abolition  may  not  take  effect  under 
this  subparagraph  before  the  expiration  of 
180  days  after  the  Secretary  has  provided 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  written  notice  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion or  abolition. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'national  research  institute'  means  a  nation- 
al research  Institute  listed  in  subsection  (b) 
or  established  under  subsection  (c).  A  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in- 
cludes 'ts  agencies. 

"APPOnmiEHT  AND  AUTRORITT  OP  DOtXCTOR  OP 
NIH 

"Sec  402.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  be  headed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (hereafter 
in  this  tiUe  referred  to  as  the  'Director  of 
NIH')  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  per- 
form functions  as  provided  under  subsection 
(b)  and  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH— 

"(1)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  ovenUl  di- 
rection of  the  NatiCMial  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  general  policies  respecting  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health: 

"(2)  shall  coordinate  and  oversee  the  oper- 
ation of  the  national  research  institutes  and 
administrative  entities  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health; 

"(3)  shall  assure  that  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  is  subject  to 
review  in  accordance  with  section  490(b): 

"(4)  for  the  national  research  institutes 
and  administrative  entities  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— 

"(A)  may  acquire,  construct,  improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain,  at  the  site  of 
such  institutes  and  entities,  laboratories, 
and  other  research  facilities,  other  facilities, 
equipment,  and  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty, and 
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"(B)  Duy  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  Marefa  3. 1877  (40  VJR.C.  34).  by  lease 
or  otherwlae  thiouch  the  Adminlatrator  of 
Oenenl  Servioea.  bulldlnga  or  parts  of 
bulldlnca  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
communltiea  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  use  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 

"(S)  may  secure  resources  for  research 
conducted  by  or  through  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

"(9)  may.  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
SI  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  Qeneral 
Schedule  pay  rates,  establish  such  technical 
and  scientific  peer  review  groups  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  aivwint  and  pay  the  members  of 
such  groups,  except  that  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall  not  re- 
ceive additional  compensation  for  service  as 
members  of  such  groups; 

"(7)  may  secure  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  consultation  services  and 
advice  of  persons  from  the  United  States  or 
abroad; 

"(8)  may  use,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
faculties  of  other  Federal.  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

"(9)  may,  for  purposes  of  study,  admit  and 
treat  at  fadUties  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes 
of  Health  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  treatment; 

"(10)  may  aocei^  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

"(11)  may  perform  such  other  administra- 
tive functions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
are  needed  to  effectively  carry  out  this  title. 
The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  duration  of  a  peer  review 
group  appointed  under  paragraph  (6).  The 
members  of  such  a  group  shall  be  individ- 
uals who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  expe- 
rience are  eminently  qualified  to  perform 
the  review  functions  of  such  group.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  members  of 
any  such  group  shaU  be  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  and  entities,  for  biomedi- 
cal and  behavioral  research,  substances  and 
living  organisms.  Such  substances  and  orga- 
nisms shall  be  made  available  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  (including  payment 
for  them)  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate.^ 

"(dXl)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  obtain 
(in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  but  without  reputl  to 
the  limitation  on  the  period  of  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  ex- 
perts or  consultants,  with  scientific  or  other 
professional  qualifications,  for  the  Natioiutl 
Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  experts  and  consultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  paid  or  reimbursed,  in  accordance 
with  tiUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  their 
travel  and  other  expenses  associated  with 
their  assignment. 

"(B)  Expenses  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consultant 
whose  services  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant 
has  agreed  in  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  assignment  or  one  year  of  the 
assignment,   whichever   is   shorter,   unless 


sepanated  or  reassigned  for  reasons  which 
are  bpyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  con- 
sultant and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retaitr.  If  the  expert  or  consultant  violates 
the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by  the 
Unlttd  States  for  such  expenses  is  recover- 
able from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt 
due  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall— 

"(1)  advise  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  medical  applications 
of  research; 

"(3)  coordinate,  review,  and  facilitate  the 
syst^natic  identiflcatlm  and  evaluation  of, 
clinl^lly  relevant  information  from  re- 
seanii  conducted  by  or  through  the  nation- 
al reaearch  Institutes; 

"(3)  promote  the  effective  transfer  of  the 
Infoitnation  described  in  paragraph  (2)  to 
the  health  care  community  and  to  entities 
that  require  such  information;  and 

"(4)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(f)  There  shall  be  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  an  Associate  Director  for 
Prevention.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion the  fimctlons  of  the  Director  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  the  disease  prevention 
research  programs  of  the  national  researeh 
instlttites  and  the  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grama  among  the  national  researeh  insti- 
tutes and  between  the  national  researeh  in- 
stitutes and  other  public  and  private  enti- 
ties. The  Associate  Director  shall  annually 
repoA  to  the  Director  of  NIH  on  the  pre- 
vention activities  undertaken  by  the  Associ- 
ate Director.  The  report  shall  include  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  expenditures  made 
for  the  activities  reported  on  and  the  per- 
sonnel used  in  connection  with  such  activi- 
Ues.  j 

I       "UEPORT  OP  DIKXCTOR  OF  HIH 

"S4f-  403-  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  {Resident  and  to  the  Congress  a  biennial 
repoA  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor o|  NIH  and  which  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  Ky  and  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Hfealth  and  the  policies  respecting  the 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  such  recommendations  respect- 
ing sfich  policies  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  under- 
take^ to  improve  grants  and  contracting  ac- 
countability and  peer  review  procedures  of 
the  ^rational  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
natio^  research  institutes; 

"(3)  the  reports  made  by  the  Associate  Dl- 
rectof  for  Prevention  under  section  402(f) 
during  the  period  for  which  the  biennial 
repoft  is  prepared;  and 

"(4)  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Directors 
of  ea^  of  the  national  research  institutes. 

The  first  report  imder  this  section  shall  be 
subditted  not  later  than  April  1.  1988,  and 
shalljrelate  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
preceding  September  30.  The  next  report 
shall!  be  submitted  not  later  than  December 
30.  1988,  and  shaU  relate  to  the  two-fiscal 
year  [period  ending  on  the  preceding  Sep- 
tembkr  30.  Each  subsequent  report  shall  be 
subi^itted  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
two-(scal-year  period  for  which  the  report 
is  to  be  submitted. 


June  17, 1985 


June  17.  1985 
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"Past  B— jOimaAi.  Psovisioiis  RoFicnifc 
National  Rxsxaxch  Iwsinuias 

AlfD  AUTBORITT  OP  TRB  DOmC- 
1  MATIONAL  IXSKAXCH  nrSTITDTB 

"Sk.  408.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  the  Directors  of  the  other  na- 
tional researeh  Institutes  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Each  Director  shall  report 
directly  to  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(bXl)  bi  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
section  30)  with  respect  to  the  human  dis- 
eases or  di^rders  or  other  aspects  of  human 
health  for  which  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes were  established,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  each  nation- 
al reaeareU  institute— 

"(A)  shall  encourage  and  support  re- 
seareh, im^estigatlons,  experiments,  demon- 
strations. And  studies  in  the  health  sciences 
related  to->- 

"(i)  the  maintenance  of  health. 

"(11)  the;  detection,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  human  diseases  and  disor- 
ders, I 

"(ill)  thelrehaUlltatlon  of  individuals  with 
hiunan  diseases,  disorders,  and  disabilities, 
and 

"(iv)  the  expansion  of  knowledge  of  the 
processes  underlying  human  diseases,  disor- 
ders, and  disabilities,  the  processes  underly- 
ing the  normal  and  pathological  functioning 
of  the  boct^  and  its  organ  systems,  and  the 
processes  kmderlylng  the  interactions  be- 
tween the  puman  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(B)  ma^,  subject  to  the  review  prescribed 
under  secUon  49(Xb)  and  any  advisory  coun- 
cil review  ander  section  406(aX3XAXi),  con- 
duct the  researeh.  investigations,  experi- 
ments, dei^onstrations.  and  studies  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  may  conduct  and  support  research 
training  (1)  for  which  fellowship  support  is 
not  provided  under  section  485,  and  (11) 
which  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
daoB  or  other  health  professionals; 

"(D)  may  develop,  implement,  and  support 
demonstrations  and  programs  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
institute  to  clinical  practice  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities; 

"(E)  ma|^  develop,  conduct,  and  support 
public  andj  professional  education  and  infor- 
mation programs; 

"(F)  mair  secure,  develop  and  maintain, 
distribute,  and  support  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  resources  needed  for  re- 
seareh: 

"(O)  may  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  institi^  to  appropriate  entities  and  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  researeh  activities  and 
cooperate  ^th  and  assist  Federal  and  State 
agoicles  cMarged  with  protecting  the  public 
health:      \ 

"(H)  ma*  accept  unconditional  gifts  made 
to  the  institute  for  their  activities,  and,  in 
the  case  sf  gifts  of  a  value  in  excess  of 
$50,000.  esUbllsh  suiUble  memorials  to  the 
donor;        ' 

"(I)  may  secure  for  the  institute  consulta- 
tion services  and  advice  of  persons  from  the 
United  Staites  or  abroad; 

"(J)  may  use,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  ageficies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therf  for 

"(K)  nuty  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

"(L)  may  perform  such  other  functions  as 
the  Secretary  determines   are   needed   to 


carry  out  effectively  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitute. 

The  indemnification  provisions  of  section 
2354.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  subsection  and  section  402(b). 

"(2)  Support  for  an  activity  or  program 
under  this  subsection  may  be  provided 
through  grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  each  national  research  insti- 
tute— 

"(A)  may  enter  into  a  contract  for  re- 
seareh, training,  or  demonstrations  only  if 
the  contract  has  been  recommended  after 
peer  review  required  by  regulations  under 
section  490;  and 

"(B)  may  make  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  paragraph  (1)  for  re- 
search, training,  or  demonstrations,  except 
that— 

"(1)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  approved  does  not 
exceed  $50,000,  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  approved  only  after  ap- 
propriate technical  and  scientific  review  in 
accordance  with  section  490,  and 

"(11)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  approved  exceeds 
$50,000,  such  gruit  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment may  be  approved  only  after  appropri- 
ate technical  and  scientific  review  in  accord- 
ance with  section  400  and  recommendation 
by  the  advisory  council  under  section 
40«(aX3XAXii)  to  the  national  research  in- 
stitute involved. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b),  each 
Director  of  a  national  researeh  institute— 

"(1)  shall  coordinate,  as  appropriate,  the 
activities  of  the  institute  with  similar  pro- 
grams of  other  public  and  private  entities; 

"(2)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Directors  of 
the  other  national  researeh  institutes  in  the 
development  and  support  of  multidiscipli- 
nary  researeh  and  researeh  that  involves 
more  than  one  institute:  and 

"(3)  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  institute  and  the  Director 
of  NIH,  appoint  peer  review  groups  in  addi- 
tion to  those  appointed  under  section 
402(bX6). 

"ADVISORT  COimCILS 

"Sk.  406.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (h),  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  council  for  each  national  researeh 
institute  which  (A)  shall  advise,  assist,  con- 
sult with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  such  insti- 
tute on  matters  related  to  the  activities  car- 
ried out  through  the  institute  and  the  poli- 
cies respecting  such  activities,  and  (B)  shall 
carry  out  the  special  fimctlons  prescribed  by 
parte. 

"(2)  Each  advisory  councU  for  a  national 
research  institute  may  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  acceptance,  in  accordance  with 
section  2101,  of  conditional  gifts  for  study. 
Investigation,  or  researeh  respecting  the  dis- 
ease, disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  hiunan 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established,  for  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  or  for  the  construction,  equipping, 
or  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  insti- 
tute. 

"(3)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute— 

"(AXl)  may  on  the  basis  of  the  materials 
provided  under  section  490(b)(2)  respecting 
research  conducted  at  the  institute,  make 
recommendations  to  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute respecting  such  research, 

"(ii)  may  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  researeh  or 
training  and  for  which  advisory  council  ap- 


proval is  required  under  section  405(bX2) 
and  recommend  for  aivroval  applications 
for  projects  which  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge, 
and 

"(ill)  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  propoaed  to  be  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  institute; 

"(B)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
disease,  disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  institute  make  available 
such  information  througfa  appropriate  pub- 
lications for  the  benefit  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  entitles  and  health  profeasions 
personnel  and  adentlsta  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  general  public;  and 

"(C)  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  oraf  erenoea. 

"(bXl)  Each  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  amointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  ex  o:  Ido  members  of  an  advisory 
council  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  nation- 
al research  institute  for  which  the  council  is 
established,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs, 
and  such  additional  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions.  The 
members  of  an  advisory  councO  who  are  not 
ex  officio  members  shall  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

"(A)  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leatUng  representatives  of  the  health  and 
scientific  disciplines  (including  public 
health  and  the  behavioral  or  social  sciences) 
relevant  to  the  activities  of  the  institute  for 
which  the  advisory  ootmcU  is  established. 

"(B)  One  third  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  the  gener- 
al public  and  shall  include  leaders  in  fields 
of  public  policy,  law.  health  policy,  econom- 
ics, and  management 

"(2)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  onployees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  an  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  (including  traveltime) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  councU.  compensa- 
tion at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  advisory  council  is  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and 
the  Secretary  shaU  make  appointments  to 
an  advisory  council  in  such  a  maimer  as  to 
ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do 
not  all  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office. 
A  member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed 
to  an  advisory  council  before  two  years  from 
the  date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of 
office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  advisory 
council  among  the  appointed  members,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date 
the  vacancy  occurs. 

"(d)  The  chairman  of  an  advisory  council 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  from 


among  the  appointed  members,  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  select  the  Director  of  the 
national  reaeareh  institute  for  which  the  ad- 
visory council  is  established  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  ooundL  The  term  of 
office  of  the  chairman  shaU  be  two  years. 

"(e)  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  national  re- 
seareh institute  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  at  least  three  times  each  fiscal 
year.  The  location  of  the  meetings  of  each 
advisory  coimcil  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitute for  which  the  advisory  council  was 
established. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  national  research 
institute  for  which  an  advisory  councU  is  es- 
tablished shaU  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  institute  to  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  advisory  coundL  The 
Director  of  such  institute  shall  make  avaU- 
able  to  the  advisory  councU  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  awriitanre  as  It  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  its  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor of  such  institute  shall  provide  orienta- 
tion and  training  for  new  members  of  the 
advisory  councU  to  provide  them  with  such 
Information  and  training  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  their  effective  participation  in  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council. 

"(g)  Each  advisory  councU  may  prepare, 
for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  rettort  made 
under  section  407.  (1)  comments  respecting 
the  activities  of  the  advisory  councU  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared,  (2)  comments  on  the  progress  of 
the  national  researeh  institute  for  which  it 
was  established  in  meeting  its  objectives, 
and  (3)  recommendations  respecting  the 
future  directions  and  program  and  poUcy 
«nphasis  of  the  institute.  Each  advisory 
councU  may  prepare  such  additional  reports 
as  it  may  deem  appropriate. 

"(hXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  this  section  does  not  terminate  the 
membership  of  any  advisory  councU  to  a  na- 
tional researeh  institute  which  was  in  exist- 
ence on  the  effective  date  of  the  Health  Re- 
search Extension  Act  of  1985.  After  such 
date- 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shaU  make  appoint- 
ments to  each  such  advisory  councU  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  composition  for  such  councU  pre- 
scribed by  this  section; 

"(B)  each  advisory  councU  shaD  organize 
itself  in  accordance  with  this  section  and  ex- 
ereise  the  functions  prescril>ed  by  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(C)  the  Director  of  each  national  re- 
seareh institute  ShaU  perform  for  such  advi- 
sory councU  the  functions  prescribed  by  this 
section. 

"(2 HA)  The  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  the  advisory  councU  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  This  section  ap- 
pUes  to  the  National  (dancer  Advisory 
Board,  except  that^ 

"(1)  appointments  to  such  Board  shaU  be 
made  by  the  President; 

"(U)  the  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  shaU  be  6  years; 

"(iU)  of  the  members  appointed  to  the 
Board  not  less  than  five  members  shaU  be 
individuals  knowledgeable  in  environmental 
carcinogenesis  (including  carcinogenesis  in- 
volving occupational  and  dietary  factors): 

"(iv)  the  chairman  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  appoint- 
ed members  and  sh&U  serve  as  chairman  for 
a  term  of  two  years; 

"(V)  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
ShaU  be  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
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Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Oceu- 
paU(Hial  Safety  and  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs:  and 

"(vi)  the  Board  shall  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  This  section  applies  to  the  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  except  that  the  advisory 
council  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
fiacal  year. 

"(C)  This  section  applies  to  the  advisory 
council  to  the  National  Institute  of  Nursing, 
except  that  the  Chief  Nursing  Officer  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Nursing  of  the  Health  Re- 
sources and  Services  Administration  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  advisory  council 
to  the  National  Institute  of  Nursing.  Of  the 
members  appointed  to  the  advisory  council 
under  subsection  (b)(lKA).  seven  shall  be 
professional  nurses  who  are  recognized  ex- 
perts in  the  area  of  clinical  practice,  educa- 
tion, or  research. 

"BIZRHIAL  REPORT 

"Sk.  407.  The  Director  of  each  national 
research  Institute,  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  council  for  the  institute,  shall 
prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  report 
made  under  section  403  a  biennial  report 
which  shall  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
activities  of  the  institute  and  program  poli- 
cies of  the  Director  of  the  institute  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared.  Each  Director  may  prepare  such 
additional  reports  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines appropriate.  The  Director  of  each  in- 
stitute shall  provide  the  advisory  council  of 
the  institute  an  opportunity  for  the  submis- 
sion of  the  written  comments  referred  to  in 
section  406(g). 

"AUTHORIZATIOHS  OF  APPROFRIATIOltS 

"Skc.  408.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  Utle  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  following  amounts  are  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated: 

"(IXA)  For  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(other  than  its  programs  under  section  412), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  vpropriated 
$1,270,000,000  for  fiacal  year  1986. 

"(B)  For  the  programs  under  section  412, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(2KA)  For  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  (other  than  its  programs 
under  section  419),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $788,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  under 
this  subsection  for  such  fiscal  year,  not  less 
than  15  percent  of  such  amount  shall  be  re- 
served for  programs  respecting  diseases  of 
the  Ixing  and  not  less  than  IS  percent  of 
such  amount  shall  be  reserved  for  programs 
respecting  blood  diseases  and  blood  re- 
sources. 

"(B)  For  the  programs  under  section  419, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$82,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  sum  of  the  amounts  obligated  in  any 
fiacal  year  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  5.S  percent  of 


the  Uital  amount  appropriated  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healttt 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine,  the  John  E. 
Fogarl^  International  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Health  Sciences,  and  the 
Office  of  Medical  Applications  of  Research. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
term  'administrative  expenses'  means  ex- 
penses incurred  for  the  support  of  activities 
relevant  to  the  award  of  grants,  contracts, 
and  cooperative  agreements  and  expenses 
incurred  for  general  administration  of  the 
scientific  programs  and  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  In  identifying 
expenses  incurred  for  such  support  and  ad- 
mlnlstfation  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1987. 
and  December  31  of  each  succeeding  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
the  amount  obligated  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding   such    date    for    administrative    ex- 
penses of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  for  such  fiscal 
year.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Comptroller    General    in    preparing    each 
report. 
"Par*  C— Spbcitic  Provisions  Respecting 
|f  ATioNAi.  Research  Institutes 
"Sut>part  1— National  Cancer  Institute 

I         "PURPOSE  OP  institute 

"SecJ  410.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
diagnotis.  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
cancer  find  the  continuing  care  of  cancer  pa- 
tients ^d  the  families  of  cancer  patients. 
I   "national  cancer  program 

"Sec]  411.  The  National  Cancer  Program 
shall  consist  of  (1)  an  expanded.  Intensified, 
and  coordinated  cancer  research  program 
encompassing  the  research  programs  con- 
ducted and  supported  by  the  Institute  and 
the  related  research  programs  of  the  other 
nation^  research  institutes,  including  an 
expanded  and  intensified  research  program 
for  th^  prevention  of  cancer  caused  by  occu- 
pational or  environmental  exposure  to  car- 
cinogeiU,  and  (2)  the  other  programs  and 
actlvlti^  of  the  Institute. 

J  "cancer  control  programs 
412.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  establish  and  support  demonstration, 
education,  and  other  programs  for  the  de- 
tection, diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment <tf  cancer  and  for  rehabilitation  and 
counseling  respecting  cancer.  Programs  es- 
tablish^ and  supported  under  this  section 
shall  iaclude— 

"(1)  locally  initiated  education  and  dem- 
onstratilon  programs  (and  regional  networks 
of  such  programs)  to  transmit  research  re- 
sults «nd  to  disseminate  Information  re- 
spectii^— 

"(A)  the  dete<;tion.  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  cancer, 

"(B)  .the  continuing  care  of  cancer  pa- 
tients 4nd  the  families  of  cancer  patients, 
and      I 

"(C>  |«habilltatlon  and  counseling  respect- 
ing cai«%r, 

to  phyticlans  and  other  health  professionals 
who  provide  care  to  individuals  who  have 
cancer: 

"(2)  the  demonstration  of  and  the  educa- 
tion of  students  of  the  health  professions 
and  heAlth  professionals  in— 
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"(A)  effect  ive  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  cancer  and  the  identi- 
fication of  individuals  with  a  high  risk  of  de- 
veloping canicer,  and 

"(B)  improved  methods  of  patient  referral 
to  appropri»te  centers  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer;  and 

"(3)  the  demonstration  of  new  methods 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  to  the 
general  public  concerning  the  prevention, 
early  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
and  control  of  cancer  and  information  con- 
cerning unapproved  and  ineffective  meth- 
ods, drugs,  and  devices  for  the  diagnosis, 
prevention,  i  treatment,  and  control  of 
cancer. 

"SPBCIAL  kuTHORITIES  OP  THE  OIRXCTOR 

"Sec.  413. '(a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  establish  an  information  and  edu- 
cation center  to  collect,  identify,  analyze, 
and  disseminate  on  a  timely  basis,  through 
publications '  and  other  appropriate  means, 
to  cancer  patients  and  their  families,  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals,  smd 
the  general  public,  information  on  cancer 
research,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment (including  information  respecting  nu- 
trition progi^ims  for  cancer  patients  and  the 
relationship  between  nutrition  and  cancer). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
channels  for  the  dissemination  and  ex- 
change of  scientific  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion are  maintained  between  the  Institute 
and  other  scientific,  medical,  and  biomedical 
disciplines  and  organizations  nationally  ahd 
internationally. 

"(b)  The  I>irector  of  the  Institute  in  car- 
rying out  the  National  Cancer  Program— 

"(1)  shall  establish  or  support  the  large- 
scale  produotion  or  distribution  of  special- 
ized biologi(^  materials  and  other  thera- 
peutic substknces  for  cancer  research  and 
set  standards  of  safety  and  care  for  persons 
using  such  materials; 

"(2)  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry coimcil  for  the  Institute,  support  (A)  re- 
search in  the  cancer  field  outside  the  United 
States  by  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals 
which  can  b«  expected  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can people,  (B)  collaborative  research  in- 
volving American  and  foreign  participants, 
and  (C)  the  training  of  American  scientists 
abroad  and  foreign  scientists  in  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  shall.  In  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  support  appro- 
priate programs  of  education  (including  con- 
tinuing educ  itlon)  and  training; 

"(4)  shal]  encourage  and  coordinate 
cancer  resefuxh  by  Industrial  concerns 
where  such  concerns  evidence  a  particular 
capability  for  such  research; 

"(5)  may  obtain  (with  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  council  for  the  Institute  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation on  the  period  of  service)  the  services 
of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
experts  or  oonsultants  who  have  scientific 
or  professional  qualifications: 

"(6)(A)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  con- 
struct, improve,  repair,  operate,  and  main- 
tain laboratfirles,  other  research  facilities, 
equipment,  $nd  such  other  real  or  personal 
property  as  khe  Director  determines  neces- 
sary: I 

"(B)  may.  In  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry cotmcil  fc^  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
new  construction  or  renovation  of  facilities; 
and 


"(C)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40 
U.S.C.  34).  by  lease  or  otherwise  through 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  communities  located 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
use  of  the  Institute  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 

"(7)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  appoint  one  or 
more  advisory  committees  composed  of  such 
private  citizens  and  officials  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  advise  the 
Director  with  respect  to  the  Director's  fimc- 
tions; 

"(8)  may,  subject  to  section  40S(b)(2)  and 
without  regard  to  section  3324  of  title  31  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  enter 
into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  functions  of  the  Director,  with  any 
public  agency,  or  with  any  person,  firm,  as- 
sociation, corporation,  or  educational  insti- 
tution; 

"(9)  shall  maintain  and  operate  the  Inter- 
national Cancer  Research  Data  Bank,  which 
shall  collect,  catalog,  store,  and  disseminate 
insofar  as  feasible  through  the  use  of  infor- 
mation systems  accessible  to  the  public,  gen- 
eral practitioners,  and  oncologic  investiga- 
tors, the  results  of  cancer  research  and 
treatment  undertaken  in  any  country  for 
the  use  of  any  person  involved  in  cancer  re- 
search and  treatment  in  any  country;  and 

'(10)(A)  shall,  notwithstanding  section 
405(a),  prepare  and  submit,  directly  to  the 
President  for  review  and  transmittal  to  Con- 
gress, an  annual  budget  estimate  (including 
an  estimate  of  the  number  and  type  of  per- 
sonnel needs  for  the  Institute)  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Program,  after  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  comment  (but  without 
change)  by  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  and  the  Institute's  advisory  council; 
and  (B)  may  receive  from  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  di- 
rectly all  funds  appropriated  by  Congress 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  Insti- 
tute. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided,  experts  and 
consultants  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  (5)  shall  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, in  accordance  with  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  their  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses associated  with  their  assignment. 
Such  expenses  shall  not  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  an  expert  or 
consultant  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  (5)  unless  the  expert  or 
consultant  has  agreed  in  writing  to  com- 
plete the  entire  period  of  the  assignment  or 
one  year  of  the  assignment,  whichever  is 
shorter,  unless  separated  or  reassigned  for 
reasons  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
expert  or  consultant  and  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  If  the 
expert  or  consultant  violates  the  agreement, 
the  money  spent  by  the  United  States  for 
such  expenses  is  recoverable  from  the 
expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt  due  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may  waiver  in 
whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery  under 
this  subparagraph. 

"national  cancer  research  and 
demonstration  centers 
"Sec.  414.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entitles  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or  strength- 
ening, and  providing  basic  operating  support 


during  fiscal  year  1986  for  centers  for  basic 
and  clinical  research  into,  training  in,  and 
demonstration  of  advanced  diagnostic,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  methods  for  cancer. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 

"(b)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  494); 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  clinical  training,  including  training 
for  allied  health  professionals,  continuing 
education  for  health  professionals  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  in- 
formation programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing cancer,  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
struction' does  not  Include  the  acquisition  of 
land,  and  the  term  'training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Research  Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  485. 

"(c)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"PRESIDENT'S  CANCER  PANEL 

"Sec.  415.  (aKl)  The  President's  Cancer 
Panel  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Panel')  shall  be  composed  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  who  by 
virture  of  their  training,  experience,  aud 
background  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraise  the  National  Cancer  Program.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished scientists  or  physicians. 

"(2)(A)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  except  that  (i) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (11)  a  member 
may  serve  unto  the  member's  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  the 
Panel,  the  President  shall  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"(B)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Panel  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  OS- 18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  as  members  of  the  Panel 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  (Includ- 
ing a  per  dlem  allowance)  under  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Panel,  and  the  chairman  shaU  make  such 
transcript  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  activities  of  the 
National  Cancer  P.ogram.  and  shall  report 


directly  to  the  President.  Any  delays  or 
blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  program 
shall  immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  The  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  periodic  progress  re- 
ports on  the  program  and  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  program  and  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments, and  shall  submit  such  other  reports 
as  the  President  shall  direct. 

"ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  416.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  in  the  prevention  of  cancer.  The 
Associate  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  from  individuals 
who  because  of  their  professional  training 
or  experience  are  experts  in  public  health  or 
preventive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute.  inclucUng  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"Subpart  2— National  Heart.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute 

"PURPOSE  OP  THE  XHSTITUTE 

"Sec.  418.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Heart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
Institute')  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  products  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources. 

"HEART.  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNG.  AHD  BLOOD 
DISEASE  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  419.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  policies  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  after  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  shall  establish 
programs  as  necessary  for  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  health  agencies.  State,  local, 
and  regional  public  health  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  private  health  agencies  in  the  di- 
agnosis, prevention,  and  treatment  (includ- 
ing the  provision  of  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices) of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  appropriately  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children. 

"INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATIOH 

"Sec.  420.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  collect,  identify,  analyze,  and  dissemi- 
nate on  a  timely  basis,  through  publications 
and  other  appropriate  means,  to  patients, 
families  of  patients,  physicians  and  other 
health  professionals,  and  the  general  public, 
information  on  research,  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases,  the  nuiintenance  of 
health  to  reduce  the  incidence  of  such  dis- 
eases, and  on  the  use  of  blood  and  blood 
products  and  the  management  of  blood  re- 
sources. In  carrying  out  this  section  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  place  special 
emphasis  upon— 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  information  re- 
garding diet  and  nutrition,  environmental 
pollutants,  exercise,  stress,  hypertension, 
cigarette  smoking,  weight  control,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  pievention  of  arterio- 
sclerosis and  other  cardiovascular  diseases 
and  of  pulmonary  and  blood  diseases;  and 
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"(2)  the  dlaseminaUoD  of  Infonnation  de- 
simed  to  encourace  chOdren  to  adopt 
hcftlthful  habits  respecUnc  the  risk  factors 
related  to  the  prevention  of  such  diseases. 

"lUnORAL   HKAKT.    BLOOD   VISSIL,    LUNO,    AHD 
BLOOB  DUKABKS  AMD  BLOOD  KBSOURdS  PXO- 


"Sic  421.  (a)  The  NaUonal  Heart.  Blood 
Veaael.  Lung,  and  Blood  Diaeaaes  and  Blood 
Resoureea  Program  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Program')  mny  provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  and  as- 
pects of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  including  investigations  into  the 
social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nutrition- 
al, biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and 
influences  involved  in  the  epidemiology,  eti- 
ology, and  prevention  of  such  diseases; 

"(2)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic  bi- 
ological processes  and  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  underlying  normal  and  abnormal 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  phenom- 

"(3)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices (including  computers)  used  in,  and  ap- 
proaches to.  the  diagnosis,  treatment  (in- 
cluding the  provision  of  emergency  medical 
services),  and  prevention  of  heart,  blood 
veasel.  lung,  and  blood  diseases  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patients  suffering  from  such 


"(4)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
efforts  involving  the  biological,  physical. 
and  engineering  sciences  to  all  facets  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases 
with  emphasis  ma  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  assist,  replace,  or  monitor 
vital  organs  and  improve  Instrumentation 
for  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
such  diseases; 

"(5)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
and  rehabilitative  approaches  to,  and  emer- 
gency medical  services  for,  such  diseases; 

"(6)  studies  and  research  into  blood  dis- 
eases and  blood,  and  into  the  use  of  blood 
for  clinical  purposes  and  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  blood  resources  in  this 
country,  including  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion, fractionation,  and  distribution  of  blood 
and  blood  products; 

"(7)  the  education  (including  continuing 
education)  and  training  of  scientists,  clinical 
investigators,  and  educators,  in  fields  and 
specialties  (including  computer  sciences) 
requisite  to  the  conduct  of  clinical  programs 
respecting  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources; 

"(8)  public  and  professional  education  re- 
lating to  all  aspects  of  such  diseases,  includ- 
ing the  prevention  of  such  diseases,  and  the 
use  of  blood  and  blood  products  and  the 
management  of  blood  resources; 

"(9)  establishment  of  programs  for  study 
and  research  into  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung, 
and  blood  diseases  of  children  (including 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyaline  membrane,  hemolyt- 
ic diseases  such  as  sickle  cell  anemia  and 
Cooley's  anemia,  and  hemophilic  diseases) 
and  for  the  development  and  demonstration 
of  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  preventive  ap- 
proaches to  such  diseases;  and 

"(10)  establishment  of  programs  for  study, 
research,  development,  demonstrations  and 
evaliution  of  emergency  medical  services 
for  people  who  become  critically  ill  in  con- 
nection with  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or 
blood  diseases. 


The  Program  shall  be  coordinated  with 
other  national  research  institutes  to  the 
extent  that  they  have  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  diseases  and  shall  give  qjedal 
emphagls  to  the  continued  development  in 
the  Ingtitute  of  programs  related  to  the 
causes  of  stroke  and  to  effective  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs  with  related  stroke 
programs  in  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke.!  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  with 
the  adtlce  of  the  advisory  council  for  the 
Institute,  shall  revise  annually  the  plan  for 
the  Prt^gram  and  shall  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gram iit  accordance  with  such  plan. 

"(b)  Ih  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(1)  iiay,  after  approval  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  obtain  (in  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation on  the  peri(xl  of  such  service)  the 
services  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  ex- 
perts or  consultants  who  have  scientific  or 
professional  qualifications; 

"(3KA)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire  and 
construpt,  improve,  repair,  operate,  alter, 
renovate,  and  maintain,  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  atd  blood  disease  and  blood  resource 
laboratory,  research,  training,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, [equipment,  and  such  other  real  or 
person^  property  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines! 

"(B)  ^lay,  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  facilities;  and 

"(C)  «iay,  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry counfdl  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40 
V£.C.  14),  by  lease  or  otherwise,  through 
the  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services, 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  communities  located 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
use  of  the  Institute  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 

"(3)  subject  to  section  405<bX2)  and  with- 
out reguxl  to  section  3324  of  title  31  of  the 
United  Btates  Code  and  secUon  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (41  VJS.C.  S>,  may  enter 
into  such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  as  may 
be  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  Direc- 
tor's fi^ctioni,  with  any  public  agency,  or 
with  aity  person,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion, orjeducatlonal  institutions;  and 

"(4)  Kay  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entitles  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  cost  of  the  care  of  patients  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  related  facilities  who  are  partici- 
pating to  research  projects. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided,  experts  and 
consultants  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed, in  accordance  with  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  their  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses associated  with  their  imiignmrnt 
Such  ekpenaes  shall  not  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  an  expert  or 
consultant  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  Daragraph  (1)  unless  the  expert  or 
consulttnt  has  agreed  in  writing  to  com- 
plete tne  entire  period  of  the  assignment  or 
one  year  of  the  assignment,  whichever  is 
shorter,  unless  separated  or  reassigned  for 
reasons  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the 
expert  or  consultant  and  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  (he  Director  of  the  Institute.  If  the 
expert  or  consultant  violates  the  agreement, 
the  money  spent  by  the  United  States  for 
such    expenses    is    recoverable    from    the 
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United  Stat4 1.  The  Secretary  may  waive  in 


part  a  right  of  recovery  under 


expert 


or  consultant  as  a  debt  due  the    agnostic, 


this  subparagraph. 

"MAnOHAL  gOBABCB  AKO  DnfONSntATIOM 
CKKTWKB  P(Ml  HBABT,  BLOOD  VISSIL,  LUHO, 
AHO  BLOOD  I  DIBXASBS,  SICKLB  CELL  AMmiA, 
AND  BLOOD  BBSOUKCBS 

"Sbc.  422.  (axi)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c),  for  the  development  of— 

"(A)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of,  advance^  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases: 

"(B)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  <•""*'•»'  re- 
search into,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  n^thods  (inclu<Ung  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
lung  diseases  (including  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asttami,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  cnildren);  and 

"(C)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in.  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  ei^ergency  medical  services)  for 
blood  diseases  and  research  into  blood,  in 
the  use  of  blood  products  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  blood  resources. 

"(2)  The  Oenters  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU.  in  addition  to  being  utilised 
for  research,  training,  and  demonstrations, 
be  utilized  for  the  following  prevention  pro- 
grams for  cgrdiovascular,  pulmonary,  and 
blood  diseascK 

"(A)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  individuals  with  a  high  risk 
of  developing  cardiovascular,  pulmonary, 
and  blood  dlmses. 

"(B)  Progrgms  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  inteijvention  against  those  factors 
which  cause  Individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  such  diseases. 

"(C)  Prognms  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel highly  sUlled  in  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases. 

"(D)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  provitsng  emergency  medical  services 
for  persons  With  such  diseases. 

"(E)  Programs  of  continuing  education  for 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
rtiseasfs  and  the  maintenance  of  health  to 
reduce  the  incidence  of  such  diseases  and  in- 
formation pibgrams  for  the  public  respect- 
ing the  prevention  and  early  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  such  diseases  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  health. 

"(3)  The  research,  training,  and  demon- 
stration activities  carried  out  through  any 
such  center  |nay  relate  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  diseaaft  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  suliseMion. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
provide,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c), 
for  the  development  of  ten  centers  for  basic 
and  clinical  researeh  into  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 

"(cXl)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
make  grantsto  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entities  to  psv  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, establvhing,  or  strengthening,  and 
providing  ba^ic  operating  support  for  cen- 
ters for  bade  and  clinical  research  into, 
training  in.  4nd  demonstration  of  the  man- 
agement of  ta  lood  resources  and  advanced  dl- 
pnvention,  and  treatment  meth- 


..:'/  v;  ^'^o'^  faiH 


ods  for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or  blood 
diseases. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  Into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 

"(3)  Federal  payments  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  494): 

"(B)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  researeh: 

"(C)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professionals:  and 

"(D)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
struction' does  not  include  the  acquisition  of 
land,  and  the  term  'training*  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Researeh  Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  485. 

"(4)  Support  of  a  center  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"IMTBaAaBICT  TSCHinCAL  ooioimKB 

"Sxc.  423.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
on  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Bl<x>d  Dis- 
eases and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  coordinating  those  aspects 
of  all  Federal  health  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources  to  assure 
the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  and  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
information  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  activi- 
Ues. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  Include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  the  functions  of 
the  Committee,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"ASSOCIATB  DIXBCrOB  FOR  raBVKMTIOIl 

"Sk.  424.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  in  the  prevention  of  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases.  The  Associ- 
ate Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  from  individuals  who 
because  of  their  professional  training  or  ex- 
perience are  experts  in  public  health  or  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"Subpart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

"FUBTOSX  OP  TBX  IHSTITUIE 

"Sac.  426.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 


duct and  stipport  of  researeh.  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  reject  to  diabetes 
meUltus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
eaaes.  digestive  diseaees  and  nutritional  dis- 
orders, and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematolog- 
ic! 


"DATA  STSTBMS  AITD  nFOIMATIOV 

cLiAimraHonBBS 
"Sac.  427.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shaU  (1)  establish  the  National  Diabe- 
tes Data  System  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
diabetes.  Inrhiding,  where  possible,  data  in- 
volving general  populations  for  the  purpose 
of  detection  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  de- 
veloping diabetes,  and  (2)  establish  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Information  Clearinghouse 
to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  diabetes  on  the  part  of 
health  professionals,  patients,  and  the 
public  through  the  effective  dlaaemlnatton 
of  Information. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU  (I) 
establish  the  NaUonal  Digestive  Diseases 
Data  System  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
digestive  diseases,  including,  where  possible, 
data  involving  general  populations  tor  the 
purpose  of  detection  of  individuals  with  a 
risk  of  developing  digestive  diseases,  and  (2) 
establish  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  In- 
formation Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
digestive  diseases  on  the  part  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, patients,  and  the  public  through 
the  effective  dissemination  of  information. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU  (1) 
estabish  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic 
Diseases  Data  System  for  the  collection, 
storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  derived  from  patient  popula- 
tions with  kidney  and  urologic  diseases,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  data  Involving  gen- 
eral populations  for  the  purpose  of  detec- 
tion of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  and  (2)  estab- 
lish the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Dis- 
eases Informatitm  Clearinghouse  to  facili- 
tate and  enhance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  kidney  and  urologic  rllsrasrs  on 
the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  throu^  the  effective  dis- 
semination of  information. 
"DIVISIOir  DOUCIOU  roB  oiabirb. 

KOLOOT,  AR>  MXIABOLIC  DIBBABBB, 

DISBASn  AMD  MUl'KIliOM,  AMD 

LOOIC,  AMD  HXXATOLOaiC  DIBBABB 

"Sac.  428.  (a)  In  the  Institute  there  shall 
be  a  Division  Director  for  Diabetes,  Endocri- 
nology, and  Metabolic  Diseases,  a  Division 
Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  and  Nutri- 
tion, and  a  Dtvlslon  Director  for  Kidney, 
Uroloite.  and  Hematologic  Diseaaea.  Such 
Division  DIrecton,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible f or— 

"(1)  developing  a  coordinated  plan  (includ- 
ing recoDunendations  for  expenditures)  for 
each  of  the  national  research  Institutes 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
with  respect  to  research  and  training  con- 
cerning diabetes,  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition, 
and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematologic  dis- 


BlUHBI,  UBO- 


"(2)  sssrsslng  the  adequacy  of  manage- 
ment approa^es  for  the  activities  within 
such  institutes  concerning  such  diseases  and 
nutrition  and  developing  imi»oved  ap- 
proaches if  needed: 


"(3)  monitoring  and  reviewing  expendi- 
tures by  such  institutes  concerning  such  dis- 
eases and  nutrition:  and 

"(4)  identifying  research  opportunities 
oonoeming  such  diseases  and  nutrition  and 
recommending  ways  to  utilise  such  opportu- 
nities. 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  transmit 
to  the  Director  of  NIH  the  plana,  reoein- 
mendaUons,  and  levlews  of  the  Division  Di- 
rectors under  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  to- 
gether with  such  comments  and  reoommen- 
datkms  as  the  Director  of  the  Institute  de- 
termines appropriate. 

"(b)  Tlw  Director  of  the  Institute,  acting 
through  the  Division  Director  for  Kidney, 
Urologic.  and  Hematologic  Diseases,  the  Di- 
vision Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition,  and  the  Division  Director  for  Dia- 
betes. Endocrinology,   snd   Metabolic  Dis- 


"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Servloe  Awards 
may  be  made  imder  section  485)  in  the  diag- 
no^  prevention,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
meUitus  and  endocrine  and  metabiriic  dto- 
eases.  digestive  dlseasfs  and  nutritloaal  dis- 
orders, kidney,  urologic  and  hematologic 
tUsfaiei.  Inrhidlng  suppcHt  for  training  in 
medJcal  schools,  graduate  clinical  training, 
graduate  training  in  epidemiology,  epidemi- 
ology studies,  clinical  trials,  and  interdisci- 
plinary research  programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  diasemlnatiim  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

"XMnaACBMCT  OOOB9IMAIIMC  ooMMimas 

"Sac.  429.  (a)  For  the  poipoee  of— 
"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  researeh  insti- 
tutes relating  to  diabetes  mellltus,  digestive 
(llsrssni.  and  Iddney,  urologic  and  hemato- 
logic diseases;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  those  aspects  of  all  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  rdating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  ivograms  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  information  neces- 
sary to  *"■*">*«"  adeqtiate  coordination  of 
such  programs  and  activities; 

the  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  Diabetes 
MeUitus  Interagency  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, a  Digestive  Diseases  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  a  Kidney,  Uro- 
logic and  Hematologic  Diseases  Comdinat- 
ing  Committee  (hereaftv  in  this  section  in- 
dividually referred  to  as  a  'Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search Institutes  and  divisions  involved  in 
research  with  respect  to  the  diseases  with 
respect  to  which  the  onnmlttee  is  estab- 
lished, the  Division  Director  of  the  Institute 
for  the  ^t-— ■—  for  which  the  committee  Is 
established,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs and  shall  include  representation  from 
all  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  such  diseases,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  Each  commit- 
tee shall  be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  NIH. 
Each  committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman,  tnit  not  less  often  than  four  times 
a  year. 

"(c)  Each  conunlttee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  f  or— 

"(1)  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  the  Director  of  NIH:  and 
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"(3)  the  Advjaory  Board  established  under 
section  430  for  the  diseases  for  which  the 
committee  was  established, 
detailing  the  work  of  the  committee  in  car- 
rying out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
report  was  prepared.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  the  one  hundred 
and  twentieth  day  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year. 

"AOVISOKT  BOAKOS 

"Skc.  430.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  Institute  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board,  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  and  the  National 
Kidney  and  Urologic  Diseases  Advisory 
Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  individually 
referred  to  as  an  'Advisory  Board'). 

"(b)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting  ex  officio  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint— 

"<A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the 
Advisory  Board  is  established:  and 

"(B)  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  luiowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  who  suffers  from  such  a  disease 
and  one  member  who  Is  a  parent  of  a  person 
who  suffers  from  such  a  disease. 
Of  the  appointed  members  at  least  five  shall 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  fields  of  health  education, 
nuning,  data  systems,  public  information, 
and  community  program  development. 

"(2)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  each  Advisory  Board:  The  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases, the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Etef ense  for  Health  Affairs,  the 
Division  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases for  the  diseases  for  which  the  Board  is 
established,  and  such  other  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  necessary  for  the  Advisory 
Board  to  carry  out  its  functions.  In  the  case 
of  the  National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board. 
the  following  shall  also  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers: The  Director  of  the  National  Heart. 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Eye  Institute,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration. 

"(c)  Members  of  an  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  CXher  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  Advisory  Board  is  four  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  Advisory 
Board  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 


cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  A 
membar  may  serve  after  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  a  successor  has 
taken  Office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  an  Advi- 
sory Bbard.  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  ap- 
pointntent  to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 
'(e)  The  members  of  each  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
memb^.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  itcommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  i  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  a^lditional  professional  staff  member^ 
such  clerical  staff  members,  (through  con- 
tracts ^r  other  arrangements)  such  adminis- 
trative support  services  and  facilities,  such 
information,  and  such  services  of  consult- 
ants, as  the  Secretary  determines  are  neces- 
sary for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

"(g)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  Mmes  a  year. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  for  diabetes  and 
digestif  e  diseases  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  (referred  to  in  section  433) 
respecting  the  diseases  with  respect  to 
which  the  Advisory  Board  was  established 
and  periodically  update  the  plan  to  ensure 
its  (xjntinuing  relevance; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  such  diseases,  advise  and  make 
recomiaendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

"(3)  amintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  (mplementation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordlnaflng  committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  k^  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. ' 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  t«  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(J)  ^ach  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  fhe  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  descrltes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  In  research,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the 
Advisory  Board  was  established; 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  yiear:  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  In  section  433. 


June  17,  1985 


June  17,  1985 
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'(k) 


Sach  Advisory  Board  shall  expire  on 


Septei^ber  30. 1986. 


"(1)  The  NaUonal  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board  and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  in  existence  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Health  Research  Extension  Act 
of  1985  shall  terminate  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  Board  under  subsection 
(a).  The  Secretary  shall  make  appointmenU 
to  the  Advfeory  Boards  established  under 
subaection  (K)  before  the  expiration  of  90 
days  after  sitch  effective  date.  The  members 
of  the  Boards  in  existence  on  such  date  may 
be  appointcn.  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (d).  to  the  Boards  established 
under  subsection  (a)  for  diabetes  and  diges- 
tive diseases,  except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  member*  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advi- 
sory Board  iti  existence  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1985  shaU  b4  appointed  to  the  National  Dia- 
betes Advisory  Board  first  established  under 
subsection  (a). 

"KMSKHfLCB  AMD  TRAIIflNG  CEIfTERS 

"^tc.  431.  j  (a)  Consistent  with  applicable 
recommendaitions  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Dialietes.  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  provide  for  the  development  or 
substantial  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
search and  training  in  diabetes  mellitus  and 
related  endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases. 
Each  center  developed  or  expanded  under 
this  subsection  shall— 

"(1)  utUlze  the  facilities  of  a  single  institu- 
tion, or  be  fprmed  from  a  consortium  of  co- 
operating iltstitutions.  meeting  such  re- 
search and  training  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  conduk— 

"(A)  research  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  dlai^tes  mellitus  and  related  endo- 
crine and  m^bolic  diseases  and  the  compli- 
cations resuKing  from  such  diseases; 

"(B)  tralnitig  programs  for  physicians  and 
allied  healtl^  personnel  in  current  methods 
of  diagnosis  land  treatment  of  such  diseases 
and  complications,  and  in  research  in  diabe- 
tes; and         ! 

"(C)  inforiiation  programs  for  physicians 
and  allied  h^th  personnel  who  provide  pri- 
mary care  for  patients  with  such  diseases  or 
complications. 

A  center  ma}r  use  funds  provided  under  this 
subsection  tp  provide  stipends  for  nurses 
and  allied  Itealth  professionals  enrolled  in 
research  training  programs  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(B). 

"(b)  Consistent  with  applicable  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  the  Director  shall 
provide  for  the  development  or  substantial 
expansion  of  centers  for  research  in  diges- 
tive diseases  I  and  related  functional,  congen- 
ital, metabolic  disorders,  and  normal  devel- 
opment of  the  digestive  tract.  Each  center 
developed  of  expanded  under  this  subsec- 
tion— I 

"(1)  shaU  Utilize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution,  ir  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search qualUfications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  shall  develop  and  conduct  basic  and 
clinical  rese^h  into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  digestive  diseases  and  nutri- 
tional disorders  and  related  fiuictional,  con- 
genital, or  metabolic  complications  resulting 
from  such  di^ases  or  disorders; 

"(3)  shall  encourage  research  into  and 
programs  tot— 

"(A)  providing  information  for  physicians 
and  others  ifYio  care  for  patients  with  such 
diseases,  disorders,  and  complications;  pa- 


tients and  their  families;  and  the  general 
public; 

"(B)  model  programs  for  cost  effective 
and  preventive  patient  care;  and 

'(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  in 
research  on  such  diseases,  disorders,  and 
complications;  and 

"(4)  may  perform  research  and  participate 
in  epidemiological  studies  and  gathering 
data  relevant  to  digestive  diseases  and  disor- 
ders to  disseminate  to  the  health  care  pro- 
fession and  to  the  public. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment or  substantial  expansion  of  cen- 
ters for  research  in  kidney  and  urologic  dis- 
eases. Each  center  developed  or  expanded 
under  this  suttsection— 

"(1)  shall  utUize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution,  or  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  shall  develop  and  conduct  basic  and 
clinical  research  into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases; 

"(3)  shall  encourage  research  into  and 
programs  for— 

"(A)  providing  information  for  physicians 
and  others  who  care  for  patients  with  such 
disease;  patients  and  their  families;  and  the 
general  public; 

"(B)  model  programs  for  cost  effective  and 
preventive  patient  care;  and 

"(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  In 
research  on  such  diseases;  and 

"(4)  may  perform  research  and  participate 
in  epidemiological  studies  and  data  collec- 
tion relevant  to  kidney  and  urologic  diseases 
in  order  to  disseminate  such  research,  stud- 
ies, and  data  to  the  health  care  profession 
and  to  the  public. 

"(d)  Insofar  as  practicable,  centers  devel- 
oped or  expanded  under  this  section  should 
be  geographically  dispersed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  environments  with 
proven  research  capabilities.  Support  of  a 
center  under  this  section  may  be  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years  and  such 
period  may  be  extended  by  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  additional  periods  of  not 
more  than  five  years  each  if  the  operations 
of  such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"ADVISORY  COUHCn.  StTBCOIfMITTEES 

"Sec.  432.  There  are  established  within 
the  advisory  council  for  the  Institute  ap- 
pointed under  section  406  a  subcommittee 
on  diabetes  and  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  a  subcommittee  on  digestive  dis- 
eases and  nutrition,  and  a  subcommittee  on 
kidney,  urologic,  and  hematologic  diseases. 
The  subcommittees  shall  be  composed  of 
members  of  the  advisory  council  who  are 
outstanding  in  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  the  diseases  for  which  the 
subcommittees  are  established  and  members 
of  the  advisory  council  who  are  leaders  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  public  affairs. 
The  subcommittees  are  authorized  to  review 
applications  made  to  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  grants  for  research  and  training 
projects  relating  to  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion, and  treatment  of  the  diseases  for 
which  the  subcommittees  are  established 
and  shall  recommend  to  the  advisory  coun- 
cil those  applications  and  contracts  that  the 
subcommittees  determine  will  best  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Institute.  The  subcom- 
mittees shall  also  review  and  evaluate  the 
diabetes  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 


eases, digestive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and 
kidney,  urologic.  and  hematologic  diseases 
programs  of  the  Institute  and  recommend 
to  the  advisory  council  such  changes  in  the 
administration  of  such  programs  as  the  sub- 
committees determine  are  necessary. 

"BIDTNIAL  RXPOKT 

"Sk.  433.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  Institute's  activities— 

"(1)  under  the  current  diabetes  plan  under 
the  National  Diabetes  Mellitus  Research 
and  Eklucation  Act;  and 

"(2)  under  the  current  digestive  diseases 
plan  formulated  under  the  Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes, and  Digestive  Diseases  Amendments  of 
1976. 

The  description  submitted  by  the  Director 

shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  activities 

of  the  centers  supported  under  section  431. 

"Subpart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 

and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"PUKPOSE  or  THX  nSTITUTX 

"Sec.  435.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  suMx>rt  of  research  and  train- 
ing, the  dissenu^Uon  of  health  informa- 
tion, and  other  programs  with  respect  to  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases, including  sports-related  disorders. 

"NATIOICAL  AXTHamS  AKD  MOSCnnjOSKELETAL 
OISXASKS  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  436.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, with  the  advice  of  the  Institute's  advi- 
sory council,  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Director  of  NIH  a  plan  for  a  national  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  pro- 
gram to  expand,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  the  Institute  respecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  The 
plan  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tutes determines  appropriate.  The  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  periodically  review  and 
revise  such  plan,  shall  transmit  any  revi- 
sions of  such  plan  to  the  Director  of  NIH, 
and  shall  carry  out  the  national  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  revisions. 

"(b)  Activities  under  the  national  arthritis 
and  muaculoakeletal  diseases  program  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  national  re- 
search institutes  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
stitutes have  responsibilities  respecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
shall,  at  least,  provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primarily 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  in 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bioen- 
gineering.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  Important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(2)  research  Into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  in- 
cluding medical  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases; 

"(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  injuries  and 


identify  ways  of  preventing  such  injuries  on 
scholastic  athletic  fields. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  prepared  under  subsection  (a). 

"RESEARCH  AlTD  TRAIHIHG 

"Sec.  437.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  be  made  under  section  485)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  in- 
cluding support  for  training  in  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epidemiology,  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  interdisciplinary  re- 
search programs;  and 

""(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
plaimlng.  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

"DATA  8T8TEM  AHD  HfPORMATIOII 
CLXARIKCBODSB 

"'Sec.  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shaU  establish  the  National  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases  Data 
System  for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
muscuJoskeletal  and  skin  diseases,  including 
where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
lations for  the  purpose  of  detection  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  developing  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  diseases. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  es- 
tablish the  National  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  Information 
Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and  enhance, 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  in- 
formation, luiowledge  and  understanding  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public. 

'"IirTERACENCY  COORDIHATIHG  COUCnTXES 

"Sec.  439.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
""(1)  better  coordination  of  the  research 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  arthritis,  musctiloskeletal 
diseases,  and  skin  diseases,  including  sports- 
related  disorders;  and 

"(2)  coordinating  the  aspects  of  all  Feder- 
al health  programs  emd  activities  relating  to 
arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and  sidn 
diseases  in  order  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  full 
communication  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
nation of  such  programs  and  activities. 

the  Secretary  shall  establish  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Dis- 
eases Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  In  this  section  individually  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search Institutes  and  divisions  Involved  in 
research  regarding  the  diseases  with  respect 
to  which  the  Committee  is  established,  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs,  and  representa- 
tives of  all  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
whose  programs  Involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilities  relevant  to  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  or  skin  diseases,  as 
the  case  may  be.  E^h  Committee  shall  be 
chaired  by  the  Director  of  NIH.  Each  Com- 
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mlttee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, but  not  le»  often  than  four  times  a 
year. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  130  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  NIH,  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  the  advisory  council  for  the  Insti- 
tute a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  in  such  fiscal  year  in  carrying 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 

"Aanauns  ahd  musculoskkutai.  diseases 

DCMOITSntATIOII  FROJICTS 

"Sic  440.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  make  granu  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  establish  and  support 
projects  for  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  methods  for  screening,  detection, 
and  referral  for  treatment  of  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  on  such  methods 
to  the  health  and  allied  health  professions. 
Activities  under  such  projects  shall  be  co- 
ordinated with  Federal.  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional health  agencies,  centers  assisted 
under  section  441,  and  the  data  system  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Projects  supported  under  this  section 
shall  include— 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  screening  and  early  de- 
tection, referral  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(2)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  dononstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physicians  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment; 

"(3)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

"(4)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  health  and  allied 
health  professionals; 

"(5)  programs  which  emphasize  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  for  the  dissemination  to  the 
general  public  of  information— 

"(A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

"(B)  to  discourage  the  prmnotlon  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  imapproved  and  ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 

"(6)  projects  for  Investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  aD  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  including 
investigations  into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  influences  Involved  in  the 
^idemlology  of  arthritis  and  musculoskele- 
tal diseases. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardtzatlon  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dissemination  of  such  data  in 
cooperation  with  projects  assisted  under 
this  section,  centers  assisted  under  section 
441,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  disease  programs. 


ma 
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"Sec.  441.  <a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  after  constiltation  with  the  advi- 
sory coutcil  for  the  Institute,  provide  for 
the  development,  modernization,  and  oper- 
ation (including  staffing  and  other  operat- 
ing costs  iuch  as  the  costs  of  patient  care  re- 
quired for  research)  of  new  and  existing 
centers  for  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'modernization'  means  the  alteration, 
remodeling,  improvement,  expansion,  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings  and  the  provi- 
sion of  equipment  for  such  buildings  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  suitable  for 
use  as  ctnters  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence.: 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall— 

"(IXA)  use  the  faculties  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortium  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, «nd  (B)  meet  such  qualifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  coiduct— 

"(A)  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  i|nd  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskel^al  diseases  and  complications  re- 
sulting fh>m  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases, ;  including  research  into  implanta- 
ble bioi^aterials  and  biomechanlcal  and 
other  ornopedlc  procedures; 

"(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, iid  other  health  and  allied  health 
professiotuils; 

"(C)  iqformation  and  continuing  educa- 
tion proferams  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  oare  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculo^eletal  diseases;  and 

"(D)  pfograms  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  geneial  pubL  c  of  information- 

"(i)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthri|is  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeldng  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen;  and 

"(U)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section <a)  to  provide  stipends  for  health 
professicnals  enrolled  In  training  programs 
deacribei  in  paragraph  (3XB). 

"(c)  Each  center  assixted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

"(1)  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improvMl  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  dial  Qosls  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developltg   arthritis   and   musculoskeletal 
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reviewed  by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 
group  establisfeed  by  the  Director  and  if 
such  group  ha4  recommended  to  the  Direc- 
tor that  such  pfcriod  should  be  extended. 

"ksVItOaT  BOAKB 

"Sic  442.  (4  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  In^ltute  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Boarq  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  th«  'Advisory  Board'). 

"(b)  The 
posed  of  eight 
nonvoting,  ex 

"(I)  The 

"(A)  twdve 


ry  Board  shall  be  com- 
appointed  members  and 
members,  as  f oUows: 
shall  appoint— 
from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physicians,  and  other  health 
professionals,  trho  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  tTnited  States,  and  who  repre- 
sent Uie  sped^Uea  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diaeaaes:  and 

"(B)  six  menibers  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowlfedgeatde  with  respect  to  such 
dlseasea.  InrJuaing  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  whp  suffers  from  such  a  disease 
and  one  member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person 
who  suffers  f n|m  such  a  disease. 

Of  the  appoint^  members  at  least  five  shall 
by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be  knowl- 
edgeable in  h^lth  education,  nuiaing,  data 
systems,  publl^  information,  or  omnmunity 
program  develfixnent 

"(2)  The  f«^owlng  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board:  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  the  Dins^r  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  a^  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon.  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs, 
and  such  otbfr  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  Slates  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines neoessa^  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  its  f ttnctions. 

"(c)  Membep  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 


are  officers 
Oovenunent 
Advisory 
dltion  to 
public  emplo: 
Advisory 
at  rates  not 
of  the  annual 
of  the 
eluding  travell 


'(3)  diHemlnate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  #f  standardizing  patient  data  and 
recordk^pinr.  and 

"(3)  develop  community  consultative  serv- 
itate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
treatment, 
le  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
practicable,  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble geoAaphical  distribution  of  centers  as- 
sisted uf  der  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
give  m>ifroprlate  consideration  to  the  need 
for  centers  especially  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  affected  by  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases. 

"(e)  Svpport  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  pericxl  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  S^ch  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  one  or  more  ad- 
ditional periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 
if  the  opentlons  of  such  center  have  been 


employees  of  the  Federal 
serve  as  members  of  the 
without  compensation  in  ad- 
received   in   their   regular 
lent.  Other  members  of  the 
shall  receive  compensation 
exceed  the  dally  ftqulvalent 
In  effect  for  grade  OS-IS 
Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
le)  they  are  engaged  in  the 
performance  Af  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

"(d)  The  tefm  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  th4  Advisory  Board  is  four  years. 
Any  member  ippotnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  for 
an  unexplredTteim  sbaU  be  appointed  for 
the  remalndeB  of  such  term.  A  member  may 
serve  after  Vat  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  untO  a  successor  has  taken  office.  If  a 
vkomcy  oocuii  in  the  Advisory  Board,  the 
Secretary  sha|l  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  o^  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  the  vacaiicy  occurred. 

"(e)  The  mgmben  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  m>- 
pointed  members. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  ooDsldeiatlon  of  the  recom- 
mendations o|  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provi^  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  additional  professional  staff  members, 
such  clerical  staff  members,  and  (through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements)  with  such 
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administrative  support  services  and  facili- 
ties, such  information,  and  such  services  of 
consultants,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(g)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  prepared  under  section 
436(a)  and  periodically  update  the  plan  to 
ensure  its  continuing  relevance; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respecting  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  skin  diseases,  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies  for  the  implemenU- 
tion  and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

"(3)  maintain  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  for  Federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  such  plan,  the  interagen- 
cy coordinating  committees  for  such  dis- 
eases established  under  section  439.  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  worlcshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  partictilar  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(J)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  research,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
sUn  diseases; 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made;  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
prepared  under  section  436(a). 

"(k)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985 
shall  terminate  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
successor  Board  under  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shaU  make  appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Board  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  before  the  expiration  of  90  days 
after  such  effective  date.  The  member  of 
the  Board  in  existence  on  such  date  may  be 
appointed,  in  accordance  with  subsections 
(b)  and  (d),  to  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a). 

"Subpart  5— National  Institute  on  Aging 

"PURTOSK  OP  THE  UfSl'll'Ull 

"Sic.  443.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  biimiediciU,  social, 
and  behavioral  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation dissemination,  and  other  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  the  aging  process  and 
the  diseases  and  other  special  problems  and 
needs  of  the  aged. 


"sraciAL  nmcnoiis 

"Sic  444.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  training 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  health  and  allied  health  professions 
personnel,  the  Secretary  shall  take  appro- 
priate steps  to  insure  the  education  and 
training  of  adequate  numbers  of  aUied 
health,  nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  field  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure  the 
impact  on  the  biologlosl,  medical,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  aging  of  programs  and 
activities  assisted  or  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  public  information  and  education 
programs  designed  to  disseminate  as  widely 
as  possible  the  findings  of  research  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute,  other  relevant  aging 
research  and  studies,  and  other  Information 
about  the  process  of  aging  which  may  asdst 
elderly  and  near-elderly  persons  in  dealing 
with,  and  all  Americans  in  understanding, 
the  problems  and  processes  associated  with 
growing  older. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  to  conduct  research  relating  to 
Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"ALZHEIMXa'S  DISEASE  cxirnDts 

"Sec.  445.  (aKl)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or  strength- 
ening, and  providing  basic  operating  support 
for  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
into,  training  in,  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced diagnostic  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council 

"(b)  Federal  paymonts  made  under  a  coop- 
erative agreement  or  grant  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(1)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  494); 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professionals;  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'con- 
struction' does  not  include  the  acquisition  of 
land,  and  the  term  'training'  does  not  in- 
clude research  training  for  which  National 
Research  Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  485. 

"(c)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years..  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"Subpart  6— National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases 

"PUBPOSX  OP  THE  msilTUTE 

"Sic  446.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, tnd  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  alleigic  and  Immunologic  diseases 
and  disorders  and  infectious  diseases. 
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"Subpart  7-National  InsUtute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development 

"PUXPOSE  OP  THE  aiSTlTUTt 

"Sec  448.  The  general  purtrase  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (hereafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'InsUtute')  is  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation dissemination,  and  other  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  maternal  health, 
child  health,  mental  retardation,  human 
growth  and  development,  including  prenatal 
devekvment.  peculation  research,  and  spe- 
cial health  problems  and  requirements  of 
mothers  and  children. 

"SniBBK  DIPAirT  DEATH  SYHDaOMZ 

"Sic  449.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  which 
specifically  relates  to  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome. 

"MERTAI.  aXTAIDATIOH  EESBAXCH 

"Sic.  450.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  and  re- 
lated activities  into  the  causes,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  mental  retardation. 

"ASSOCIATE  Dmcroa  POX  prevehtioii 
"Sic  451.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  in  the  prevention  of  health  prob- 
lems of  mothers  and  children.  The  Associate 
Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  from  individuals  who  be- 
cause of  their  professional  training  or  expe- 
rience are  experts  in  public  health  or  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
Ues. 

"Subpart  8— National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"PnaPOSE  OP  THE  DfSTITUTX 

"Sec  453.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  dental  and  oral  diseases  and 
conditions. 

"Subpart  9— National  Eye  Institute 

"PUXPOSE  OP  THE  UtSl'lTUTE 

"Sic  455.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  bllnd^  eye 
diseases,  visual  disorders,  mechanisms  of 
visual  function,  preservation  of  sight,  and 
the  special  health  problems  and  require- 
ments of  the  blind.  The  Secretary  may, 
through  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants  for  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  vision  research  facilities. 

"Subpart  10— National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke 

"P0IIPOSI  OP  THE  UISI'ITUIB 

"Sic  457.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neurological  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke  (hereafter  in 
this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is 
the  conduct  and  support  of  research,  train- 
ing, health  information  dissemination,  and 
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other  programs  with  respect  to  neurological 
disease  and  disorder,  stroke,  and  disorders 
of  human  communication. 

"SPINAL  CORO  RXGOmtATION  RKSXAKCH 

"Sxc.  458.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  into 
spinal  cord  regeneration. 

"BIOENGimXRIRG  RXSEARCR 

"Sic.  459.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
research  on  the  means  to  overcome  paraly- 
sis of  the  extremities  through  electrical 
stimulation  and  the  use  of  computers. 
"Subpart  11— National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences 

"lOJEPOSK  or  THE  IHSTITUTE 

"8k.  461.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences 
Is  the  conduct  and  support  of  research, 
training,  and,  as  appropriate,  health  infor- 
mation dissemination,  and  other  programs 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  medical  sci- 
ences and  related  natural  or  behavioral  sci- 
ences which  have  significance  for  two  or 
more  other  national  research  institutes  or 
are  outside  the  general  area  of  responsibil- 
ity of  any  other  national  research  institute. 
"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environmental  Health  Sciences 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  msTrroTE 

"Sic.  463.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
si>ect  to  factors  in  the  environment  that 
affect  human  health,  directly  or  indirectly. 
"Subpart  13— National  Institute  of  Nursing 

"PURPOSE  OF  THE  IHSTITUTE 

"Sec.  465.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nursing  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of,  and  dissemination 
of  information  respecting,  basic  and  clinical 
research,  training,  and  other  programs  in 
nursing. 

"SPlCinC  AUTHORITIIS 

"Sic.  466.  To  carry  out  section  465,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  may  provide  re- 
search training  and  instruction  and  estab- 
lish research  traineeships  and  fellowships, 
in  the  Institute  and  other  nonprofit  institu- 
tions, in  the  study  and  investigation  of  the 
prevention  of  disease,  health  promotion, 
and  the  nursing  care  of  individuals  with  and 
the  families  of  Individuals  with  acute  and 
chronic  illnesses.  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide  individuals  receiving  such 
training  and  instruction  or  such  trainee- 
ships  or  fellowships  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances  (Including  amounts  for  travel 
and  subsistence  and  dependency  allowances) 
as  the  Director  determines  necessary.  The 
Director  may  make  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions to  provide  such  training  and  in- 
struction and  traineeships  and  fellowships. 

"Part  D— National  Library  of  Medicine 

"Subpart  1— General  Provisions 
"rtmcTioNS  OF  the  national  library  of 

KEDICINB 

"Sec.  468.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  part  as  the  'Library')  and 
subject  to  subsection  (c),  shall— 

"(1)  acquire  and  preserve  books,  periodi- 
cals, prints,  films,  recordings,  and  other  li- 
brary materials  pertinent  to  medicine; 

"(2)  organize  the  materials  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  by  appropriate  cataloging,  in- 
dexing, and  bibliographical  listings; 
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"(3)  publish  and  disseminate  the  catalogs, 
indexes,  afeid  bibliographies  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2); 

"(4)  make  available,  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, su<ih  materials  in  the  Library  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate: 

"(5)  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance; and  : 

"(6)  engage  in  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  and  as 
the  Librarfs  resources  permit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  exchange,  de- 
stroy, or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  books, 
periodicals,  films,  and  other  library  materi- 
als not  needed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
Library.    . 

"(c)(1)  l)he  Secretary  may,  after  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  prescribe  rules  under 
which  the, Library  will— 

"(A)  provide  copies  of  its  publications  or 
materials, 

"(B)  will  make  available  its  facilities  for 
research,  ^r 

"(C)  will  make  available  its  bibliographic, 
reference.  lOr  other  services, 
to  public  land  private  entities  and  individ- 
uals. ' 

"(2)  Rules  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  provUe  for  making  available  such  pub- 
lications, naterials,  facilities,  or  services— 

"(A)  without  charge  as  a  public  service, 

"(B)  uppn  a  loan,  exchange,  or  charge 
basis,  or 

"(C)  in  appropriate  circumstances,  under 
contract  Arrangements  made  with  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  entity. 

"(d)  Wbenever  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  determines 
that—       I 

"(1)  in  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States  there  is  no  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  criteria  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
ministratl  >n  of  section  478.  there  is  a  need 
for  a  regi  mal  medical  library  to  serve  such 
area;  and  ' 

"(3)  because  there  is  no  medical  library  lo- 
cated in  such  area  which,  with  financial  as- 
sistance Under  section  478,  can  feasibly  be 
developed  into  a  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area, 
the  Secretary  may  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  Library,  a  regional  medical  library  to 
serve  the  needs  of  such  area. 

"(e)  Section  2101  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
acceptance  and  administration  of  gifts  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Library  or  for  carry- 
ing out  any  of  its  functions,  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secibtary  relating  to  establishment 
within  thie  Library  of  suitable  memorials  to 
the  dono^. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  part  the  terms 
medicine'  and  'medical',  except  when  used 
in  section  469,  include  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  hospi- 
talization, nursing,  public  health,  and  the 
fundamental  sciences  related  thereto,  and 
other  relited  fields  of  study,  research,  or  ac- 
tivity.     I 

I         "BOARS  OP  RIOINTS 

"Sec.  469.  (a)(1)  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine  consists  of 
the  Surgeons  Genera^  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  ttte  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Dean  of  the 
Unlformfd  Services  University  of  the 
Health  aciences,  the  Assistant  Director  for 
Biologiciil,  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sciences 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Di- 
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rector  of  the  Ni  itional  Agricultural  Library, 
and  the  Librarii  m  of  Congress,  all  of  whom 
shall  be  ex  offii:io  members,  and  ten  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The  ten 
appointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  leaders  In  the  various  fields  of  the 
fundamental  sciences,  medicine,  dentistry, 
public  health,  hospital  administration, 
pharmacology,  bealth  communications  tech- 
nology, or  scientific  or  medical  library  work, 
or  in  public  aflkirs.  At  least  six  of  the  ai>- 
pointed  members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  leaders]  in  the  fields  of  medical, 
dental,  or  public  health  research  or  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Boaijd  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
the  appointed  inembers  to  serve  as  Chair- 
man until  the  next  election.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate)  a  member  of  the  Library 
staff  to  act  as  I  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board.  I 

"(b)  The  Boafd  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recotnmendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  Li- 
brary, including  such  matters  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  materials  for  the  Library,  the  scope, 
content,  and  organization  of  the  Library's 
services,  and  the  rules  under  which  its  mate- 
rials, publications,  facilities,  and  services 
shall  be  made  Available  to  various  kinds  of 
users.  The  Se<««tary  shall  include  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress a  statement  covering  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Board  and  the  disposition 
thereof.  The  Secretary  may  use  the  services 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  in  connection 
with  matters  related  to  the  work  of  the  Li- 
brary, for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periodsi  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. I 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  hold  offi^  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  that  anr  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  such 
member  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  None  of  the 
appointed  menibers  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment within  one  year  after  the  end 
of  the  precedini;  term  of  such  member. 

"LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

"Sic.  470.  Tnere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated amounts  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion and  equipment  of  suitable  and  ade- 
quate buildings  and  facilities  for  use  of  the 
Ubrary.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Services  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  condem- 
nation, donation,  or  otherwise,  a  suitable 
site  or  sites,  selected  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
for  such  buildiligs  and  facilities  and  to  erect 
thereon,  fuml«h,  and  equip  such  buildings 
and  facilities,  "rhe  amoimts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  include  the  cost 
of  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, BUpervisliDn  of  construction,  and  other 
administrative  expenses  incident  to  the 
work.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, make  aU  necessary  contracts,  and  su- 
pervise construction. 

"Subparlj  2— Financial  Assistance 

"AUTHORISATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sic.  472.  For  the  purpose  of  grants  and 
contracts  und^r  sections  475.  476.  477,  478. 
and  479,  ther^  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Funds  appropi  lated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  availaqle  for  such  purposes  untU  the 
end  of  the  flsoU  year  immediately  following 
the  fiscal  yeai  for  which  they  were  appro- 
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"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  473.  As  used  in  this  subpart— 
"(1)  the  term  medical  library"  means  a  li- 
brary  related   to   the   sciences   related   to 
health;  and 

•"(2)  the  term  "sciences  related  to  health' 
includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  public  health,  and  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied sciences  when  related  thereto. 

"NATIONAL  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES  ASSISTANCE 
ADVISORY  BOARD 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  The  Board  of  RegenU  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  shall  also 
serve  as  the  National  Medical  Libraries  As- 
sistance Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  Board'). 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  preparation  of  general  reg- 
ulations and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of 
any  member  of  the  Board,  in  connection 
with  matters  related  to  the  administration 
of  this  part  for  such  periods,  in  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

'"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  otherwise  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  conferences 
of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  subpart,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation,  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  and  travel  expenses  in 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  that  prescribed  under  section  208(c) 
when  attending  conferences,  traveling,  or 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  in 
connection  with  the  Board's  function  under 
this  section. 

"GRANTS  FOR  TRAINING  IN  MEDICAL  LIBRARY 
SCIENCES 

"Sec.  475.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants— 

"(1)  to  individuals  to  enable  them  to 
accept  traineeships  and  fellowships  leading 
to  postbaccalaureate  academic  degrees  in 
the  field  of  medical  library  science,  in  relat- 
ed fields  pertaining  to  sciences  related  to 
health,  or  in  the  field  of  the  communication 
of  information; 

'"(2)  to  individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  in  information  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  to  enable  them  to  undergo  in- 
tensive training  or  retraining  so  as  to  attain 
greater  competence  in  their  occupations  (in- 
cluding competence  in  the  fields  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  retrieval); 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  institutions  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, and  improving  training  programs 
in  library  science  and  the  field  of  communi- 
cations of  information  pertaining  to  sciences 
relating  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
ternship programs  in  established  medical  li- 
braries meeting  standards  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 

'"ASSISTANCE  FOR  SPECIAL  SCIENTIFIC  PROJECTS, 
AND  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  IN  MED- 
ICAL LIBRARY  SCIENCE  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 

"Sic.  476.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  physicians  and  other  practitioners 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health,  to  scien- 
tists, and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions on  Nihalf  of  such  physicians, 
other  practition<:rs,  and  scientists  for  the 
compilation  of  e/'isting,  or  writing  of  origi- 
nal, contributions  relating  to  scientific, 
social,  or  cultural  advancements  in  sciences 
related  to  health.  In  making  such  grants, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 


rangements under  which  the  facilities  of 
the  Library  and  the  facilities  of  libraries  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  learning  may  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  proJecU  for  which  such 
grants  are  made. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions and  enter  into  contracts  with  ap- 
propriate persons,  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  projects  of  research,  investigations,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  medical  li- 
brary science  and  related  activities  and  for 
the  development  of  new  techniques,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment,  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, retrieving,  and  distributing  information 
pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health. 

"GRANTS  FOR  ESTABUSHING,  EXPANDING,  AND 
IMPROVING  THE  BASIC  RESOURCES  OF  MEDICAL 
LIBRARIES  AND  RELATED  INSTRUMENTALITIES 

"Sic.  477.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  of  money,  materials,  or  both,  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries 
and  related  scientific  communication  instru- 
mentalities for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
expanding,  and  Improving  their  tMsic  medi- 
cal library  or  related  resources.  A  grant 
imder  this  subsection  may  be  used  f  or— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  books.  Journals, 
photographs,  motion  picture  and  other 
fUms,  and  other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  procedures  for  processing  library 
resource  materials  for  use  by  those  who  are 
served  by  the  library  or  related  instrumen- 
tality; 

""(3)  the  acquisition  of  duplication  devices, 
facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors,  record- 
ing equipment,  and  other  equipment  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary or  related  instrumentality  by  those 
who  are  served  by  it;  and 

"(4)  the  introduction  of  new  technologies 
in  medical  Ubrarianship. 

"(bKl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of  li- 
brary or  related  services  provided  by  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the 
population  and  purposes  served  by  it.  In 
making  a  determination  of  the  scope  of 
services  served  by  any  medical  Ubrary  or  re- 
lated instrumentality,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account— 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  instrumentality; 

"(B)  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  In  the  sciences  related  to 
health  utilizing  the  resources  of  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality; 

"(C)  the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any, 
available  to  such  library  or  instrumentality; 

"(D)  the  type,  ilze.  and  qualifications  of 
the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 
library  or  instrumentality  is  affiliated; 

"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  cUnlca  with  which  such  li- 
brary or  Instrumentality  Is  affiliated;  and 

"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such  li- 
brary or  Instrumentality  and  the  availabil- 
ity within  such  area  of  medical  library  or  re- 
lated services  provided  by  other  libraries  or 
related  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
section  to  a  medical  library  or  related  in- 
strumentality for  any  flsoal  year  exceed 
$200,000.  Grants  to  such  medical  libraries  or 
related  instrumentalities  shall  be  in  such 
amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring  adequate 
continuing  financial  support  for  such  librar- 
ies or  instrumentalities  from  other  sources 


during  and  after  the  period  for  which  granU 
are  provided. 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  RCGIONAL  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

""Sic.  478.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  existing  public 
or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries  so  as 
to  enable  each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  re- 
gional medical  library  for  the  geographical 
area  in  which  it  is  located. 

"(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  employed 
include  the— 

"(1)  acquisition  of  books.  Journals,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  proce- 
dures for  processing  library  resource  materi- 
als for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the 
library; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices  and 
other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it; 

"(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 
mission of  materials  from  the  regional  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  in  the  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library;  and 

"(5)  planning  for  services  and  activities 
under  this  section. 

""(cKl)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  shall  only  be  made  to  or  entered  into 
with  medical  libraries  which  agree— 

"(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  library 
resources,  and  to  supplement  the  resources 
of  cooperating  libraries  in  the  region,  so  as 
to  l>e  able  to  provide  adequate  supportive 
services  to  all  libraries  in  the  region  as  well 
as  to  individual  users  of  library  services;  and 

"'(B)  to  provide  free  loan  services  to  quali- 
fied users  and  make  available  photodupU- 
cated  or  facsimile  copies  of  biomedical  mate- 
rials which  qualified  requesters  may  retain. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  awarding  grants 
and  contracts  under  this  section,  shall  give 
priority  to  medical  libraries  having  the 
greatest  potential  of  fulfilling  the  needs  for 
regional  medical  libraries.  In  determining 
the  priority  to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  li- 
brary, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (in  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  as  a  basis  for  a  regional 
medical  library;  and 

"(B)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  served  in  the  region  in  which  the  li- 
brary is  located. 

"(d)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  basic  resource  materials  to  a  library 
may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  library's  annual  op- 
erating expense  (exclusive  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  part)  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  or 

"(2)  in  case  of  the  first  year  in  which  the 
library  receives  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  basic  resource  materials.  50  percent  of 
its  average  annual  operating  expenses  over 
the  past  three  years  (or  if  it  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  less  than  three  years,  its  annual 
operating  expenses  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  regulations). 

"FINANCIAL  Sin>PORT  OF  BIOMEDICAL 
SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS 

"Sic.  479.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  appropriate  contracts  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  individual  scientists 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  biomedical 
scientific  publications  of  a  nonprofit  nature 
and  to  procure  the  compilation,  writing,  ed- 
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iting.  and  publication  of  reviews,  abstracts, 
indices,  handbooks,  bibliOBraphies,  and  re- 
lated matter  pertaining  to  scientific  works 
and  scientific  developments. 

"(b)  Orants  under  this  section  in  support 
of  any  single  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  further  support  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"GHAUTS  AND  KKOHBS  AHD  AUDIT 

"Sac.  480.  (a)  Payments  under  grants 
made  under  sections  47S.  476,  477,  478,  and 
479  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement and  in  such  Installments  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

"(bKl)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
CSeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  such  recipients  that  are  per- 
tinent to  any  grant  received  under  this  sub- 
part. 

"Part  E— Otrzk  Agknciks  op  NIH 
"Divisioii  op  resxascr  rzsoukcxs 

"Sec.  482.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Research  Resources  is  to  strength- 
en and  enhance  the  research  environments 
of  entities  engaged  in  health-related  re- 
search by  developing  and  supporting  essen- 
tial research  resources. 

"JOHN  E.  POGAHTT  IHTKiUf ATIONAL  CENTER  POR 
ADVANCED  STDDT  IN  THE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

"Sec.  483.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  International  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences  is 
U>- 

"(1)  facilitate  the  assembly  of  scientists 
and  others  in  the  biomedical,  behavioral, 
and  related  fields  for  discussion,  study,  and 
research  relating  to  the  development  of 
health  science  internationally; 

"(2)  provide  research  programs,  confer- 
ences, and  seminars  to  further  international 
cooperation  and  collaboration  in  the  life  sci- 
ences; 

"(3)  provide  postdoctorate  fellowships  for 
research  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  promote  exchanges  of  senior  sci- 
entists between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries; 

"(4)  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  concerned  with 
the  health  sciences  Internationally;  and 

"(5)  receive  foreign  visitors  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

"Pakt  F— Awahds  and  Training 
"national  rkseakch  service  awards 

"Sic.  485.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  provide  National  Research  Service 
Awards  f  or— 

"(i)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  In  matters  relating  to  the 
cause,  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  or  other  health  problems  to 


which  ttie  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  Administration  are  di- 
rected; , 

"(U)  tkinlng  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  ^nd  at  the  Administration  of  individ- 
uals to  ilndertake  such  research; 

"(ill)  Biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  health  services  research  (including  re- 
search bi  primary  medical  care)  at  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entities;  and 

'(Iv)  pre-doctoral  and  post-doctoral  train- 
ing at  public  and  private  institutions  of  indi- 
viduals to  undertake  biomedical  and  behav- 
;and 
ke  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
stitutions  to  enable  such  inatitu- 
make  National  Research  Service 
Awards  for  research  (and  training  to  under- 
take biamedical  and  behavioral  research)  in 
the  matters  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXi)  ta  individuals  selected  by  such  institu- 
tions. 

A  reference  in  this  subsection  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
shall  be;  considered  to  include  the  institutes, 
agenclet.  divisions,  and  bureaus  Included  in 
the  Naaonal  Institutes  of  Health  or  under 
the  Administration,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  watlonal  Research  Service  Awards 
may  not  be  used  to  support  residency  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals. 

"(3)  Itk  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  account  of  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  ipecial  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  undertake  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  biomedical  research. 

"(bKl)  No  National  Research  Service 
Award  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
indivldiial  unless— 

"(A)  (he  individual  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretaf^y  an  application  therefor  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  application: 

"(B)  ttie  individual  provides,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  individual  will  meet 
the  service  requirement  of  subsection  (c); 
and       ] 

"(C)  fi  the  case  of  a  National  Research 
Service  Award  for  a  purpose  described  in 
subsection  (a)(l)(A)(ili),  the  individual  has 
been  sponsored  (In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  require)  by  the  in- 
stituticMi  at  which  the  research  or  training 
under  t|ie  award  will  be  conducted. 
An  application  for  an  award  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain su4h  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regi^atlon  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  making  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (aXlKB)  for  National  Research  Service 
Awarda  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  ap- 
proval by  the  appropriate  advisory  councils 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  (A)  whose  activities  relate 
to  the  research  or  training  under  the 
awards,  or  (B)  for  the  entity  at  which  such 
research  or  training  will  be  conducted. 

"(3)  So  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aKl)(B)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  application  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain su^h  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  reg^tion  prescribe.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions; of  this  section  (other  than  para- 
graph (1)),  National  Research  Service 
Awarda  made  under  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (^(1)(B)  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
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with  such  regfdations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(4)  The  pMod  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Awar^  made  to  any  Individual  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  five  years  in  the  aggregate  for  pre- 
doctoral  trainlnK:  and 

"(B)  three  ^ears  in  the  aggregate  for  post- 
doctoral traliiing; 

unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 
waives  the  aopUcation  of  such  limit  to  such 
individual,     f 

"(5)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends,  tuition,  fees, 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  and  dependency  allowances), 
adjusted  pertt>dically  to  reflect  Increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  for  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  as  tne  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary. A  National  Research  Service  Award 
made  to  an  Individual  for  research  or  re- 
search training  at  a  non-Federal  public  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  paynients  to  be  made  to  the  institu- 
tion for  the  dost  of  support  aervicea  (includ- 
ing the  cost  of  faculty  salaries,  supplies, 
equipment,  general  research  support,  and 
related  Items)  provided  such  individual  by 
such  institution.  The  amount  of  any  such 
payments  to  any  institution  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  ttie  Secretary  suid  shall  bear  a 
direct  relatiotiship  to  the  reasonable  costs  of 
the  institution  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  quality  of  its  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research  and  training  programs. 

"(cKl)  Each  individual  who  is  awarded  a 
National  Research  Service  Award  (other 
than  an  individual  who  is  a  pre-baccalaure- 
ate  student  who  is  awarded  a  NatlonU  Re- 
search Servicie  Award  for  research  training) 
shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3), 
engage  in  health  research  or  teaching  or 
any  combination  thereof  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  patterns  of  academic 
emplojrment,  for  a  period  computed  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  For  each  month  for  which  an  individ- 
ual receives  a  National  Research  Service 
Award  which  is  made  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  twelve  taonths,  such  individual  shall 
engage  in  one  month  of  health  research  or 
teaching  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  accordance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
academic  employment. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  complied  with  by  any  indivldiial  to 
whom  it  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  of  tiiqe,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  ^ward.  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  pk^scribe  the  t]ri>e  of  research 
and  teaching  in  which  an  individual  may 
engage  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
and  such  other  requirements  respecting  re- 
search and  teaching  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers approprii  ,te. 

"(4)(A)  If  any  individual  to  whom  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (1)  is  applicable 
fails,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
graph (3),  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, the  linited  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  such  individual  an  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  formula— 


'-(^) 


in  which  '4'  is  the  amount  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  recover,  "^"  is  the  sum 
of  the  total  amount  paid  under  one  or  more 


National  Research  Service  Awards  to  such 
individual;  't'  is  the  total  number  of  months 
in  such  individual's  service  obligation;  and 
'8'  is  the  number  of  months  of  such  obliga- 
tion served  by  such  individual  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall,  wittiin  the  three-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  the  United  States  be- 
comes entitled  to  recover  such  amount,  be 
paid  to  the  United  States.  UntU  any  amount 
due  the  United  States  under  subparagraph 
(A)  on  account  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Award  Is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to 
the  United  States  interest  on  such  amount 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  after  taking  into  consideration  pri- 
vate consumer  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
on  the  date  the  United  States  becomes  enti- 
tled to  such  amount. 

"(SKA)  Any  obligation  of  an  individual 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  applicable  to  any  individual 
whenever  compliance  by  such  individual  Is 
impossible  or  would  involve  substantial 
huxiship  to  such  individual  or  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  and  under  grants  for 
such  awards  $238,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1988.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated  under 
this  subsection- 

"(1)  not  less  than  15  percent  shall  be 
made  available  for  payments  under  National 
Research  Service  Awards  provided  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)(lKA): 

"(2)  not  less  than  50  percent  shall  be 
made  available  for  grants  under  subsection 
(aXlKB)  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards; 

"(3)  one-half  of  one  percent  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  which  (A)  are  made 
to  individuals  affiliated  with  entities  which 
have  received  grants  or  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 780,  784,  or  788.  and  (B)  are  for  re- 
search in  primary  medical  care:  and  one- 
half  of  one  percent  shall  t>e  made  available 
for  payments  under  National  Research 
Service  Awards  made  for  health  services  re- 
search by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Research  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Assessment  under  section  304(aX3); 
and 

"(4)  not  more  than  4  percent  may  be  obli- 
gated for  National  Research  Service  Awards 
for  periods  of  three  months  or  less. 

"VISITING  SCIENTIST  AWARDS 

"Sic.  488.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
awards  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  'Visiting  Scientist  Awards')  to  outstand- 
ing scientists  who  agree  to  serve  as  visiting 
scientists  at  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  which  have  significant  enroll- 
ments of  disadvantaged  students.  Visiting 
Scientist  Awards  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enable  the  faculty  and  students  of 
such  Institutions  to  draw  upon  the  special 
talents  of  sdentista  from  other  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  guidance, 
advice,  and  instruction  with  regard  to  re- 
search, teaching,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  the  biomedical  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  such  other  aspects  of  these  sci- 
ences as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

"(b)  The  amotmt  of  each  Visiting  Scientist 
Award  shall  include  such  sum  as  shall  be 


commensurate  with  the  salary  or  remunera- 
tion which  the  Individual  receiving  the 
award  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Institution  with  which  the  individ- 
ual has,  or  had,  a  permanent  or  immediately 
prior  affiliation.  Eligibility  for  and  terms  of 
Visiting  Scientist  Awards  shaU  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

"STtTDIES  RESPECTING  BIOMEDICAL  AND 
BEHAVIORAL  RESEARCH  PERSONNEL 

"Sec.  487.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (b),  arrange  for 
the  conduct  of  a  continuing  study  to— 

"(1)  establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
personnel.  (B)  the  subject  areas  in  which 
such  personnel  are  needed  and  the  number 
of  such  personnel  needed  in  each  such  area, 
and  (C)  the  kinds  and  extent  of  training 
which  should  be  provided  such  personnel; 

"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are 
conducted  under  this  Act,  at  or  through  na- 
tional research  institutes  under  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  institutes  under 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel: 

"(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 
tions available  to  and  held  by  individuals 
completing  such  programs: 

"(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(I)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  were  terminated:  and 

"(5)  determine  what  modifications  in  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  established 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(bMl)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Science  to  conduct  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  under  an 
arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Academy  in  con- 
ducting such  study  will  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
Is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  such  an  arrangement  with  such  Acade- 
my for  the  conduct  of  such  study. 

"(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Science  Is 
unwilling  to  conduct  such  study  under  such 
an  arrangement,  then  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  private  groups  or  as- 
sociations under  which  such  groups  or  asso- 
ciations will  conduct  such  study  and  prepare 
and  submit  the  reports  thereon  as  provided 
in  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  The  National  Academy  of  Science  or 
other  group  or  association  conducting  the 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
duct such  study  In  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  NIH. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  results  of  such  study 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  at  least  once  every  two  years. 
"Part  O— OnsRAL  PiovtsiONs 

"INSTITUTIONAL  REVIEW  BOARDS;  KTBICS 
OUIDANCZ  PROORAM 

"Sic.  489.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  ap- 
plies for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral   research   involving 


human  subjects  submit  in  or  with  its  appli- 
cation for  such  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  It  has  established  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  a  board  (to  be  known  as 
an  'Institutional  Review  Board')  to  review 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  involv- 
ing human  subjects  conducted  at  or  sup- 
ported by  such  entity  in  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  human  subjects  of  such  re- 
search. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a 
program  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  which  requests 
for  clarification  and  guidance  with  respect 
to  ethical  issues  raised  in  connection  with 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  Involving 
human  subjects  are  responded  to  promptly 
and  appropriately. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  proc- 
ess for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  response 
to  information  provided  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  respecting  incidences  of  violations  of 
the  rights  of  human  subjects  of  research  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available 
under  this  Act.  The  process  shall  include 
procedures  for  the  receiving  of  reports  of 
such  information  from  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  Act  and  taking  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  violations. 


"Sbc.   490.  (aKl)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  appropriate  technical  and  sd-' 
entlf  ic  peer  review  of — 

"(A)  applications  made  for  grants  and  co- 
operative agreements  under  this  Act  for  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research;  and 

"(B)  applications  made  for  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  and  development  con- 
tracts to  be  administered  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
applications  made  for  grants,  contracts,  and 
cooperative  agreements  required  by  the  reg- 
ulations be  conducted— 

"(A)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985  to 
grants  under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research:  and 

"(B)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer 
review  groups  performing  such  review  on  or 
before  such  date. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shaU  establish 
procedures  for  periodic  technical,  and  scien- 
tific peer  review  of  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Such  procedures  shall 
require  that— 

"(1)  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed; and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory coimcil  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tute involved  with  such  description  and  the 
results  of  the  review  by  the  entity. 

"PROracnOH  AGAINST  SClENTiPIC  PRAUD 

"Sk.  491.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  ap- 
plies for  a  grant,  contract,  or  coojierative 
agreement  imder  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  submit  in  or 
with  its  application  for  such  grant,  contract, 
or  cooperative  agreement  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity— 

"(1)  lias  established  (in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe) an  administrative  process  to  review 
reports  of  scientific  fraud  in  connection 
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with  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity: 
and 

"(2)  will  report  to  the  Secretary  any  inves- 
tigation of  alleged  scientific  fraud  which  nt>- 
pears  substantial. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  esUblish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  information  provided  the  Director 
of  NIH  respecting  scientific  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  onder  this  Act.  The 
process  shall  include  procedures  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  reports  of  such  information  from 
recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act  and 
taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
such  fraud. 

"HKaCAKCH  OM  PUBLIC  HXALTR  nfXRGKHCIKS 

"Sic.  492.  (a)  If  the  Secretai-y  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  that  a  disease  or  disor- 
der constitutes  a  public  health  emergency, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
ofNIH- 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  advisory 
councils  under  section  406  and  by  peer 
review  groups  under  section  490  of  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  research  on  such  disease 
or  disorder  or  proposals  for  contracts  for 
such  research; 

"(2)  shall  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  5) 
respecting  public  exigencies  to  waive  the  ad- 
vertising requirements  of  such  section  in 
the  case  of  proposals  for  contracts  for  such 
research; 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental increases  in  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  research  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder,  and 

"(4)  shall  disseminate,  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public,  information  on  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
disease  or  disorder  that  has  been  developed 
in  research  assisted  under  this  section. 
The  amount  of  an  increase  in  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  actions  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"AXIMALS  IH  KESURCH 

"8wc.  493.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shall  establish 
guidelines  for  the  following: 

"(1)  The  proper  care  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

"(2)  The  proper  treatment  of  animals 
while  being  used  in  such  research.  Guide- 
lines under  this  paragraph  shaU  require— 

"(A)  the  appropriate  use  of  tranquilizers, 
analgesics,  anesthetics,  paralytics,  and  eu- 
thanasia for  animals  in  such  research;  and 

"(B)  appropriate  pre-surgical  and  post-sur- 
gical veterinary  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  animals  in  such  research. 
Such  guidelines  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prescribe  methods  of  research. 

"(3)  The  organization  and  operation  of 
animal  care  committees  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  Ouidelines  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (a)(3)  shall  require  animal  care 
committees  at  each  entity  which  conducts 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  with 
fimds  provided  under  this  Act  (including 


the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
national  research  institutes)  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  E|ch  animal  care  committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  entity  for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 
lished, shall  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  numbers,  and  shall  include  at  least 
one  indkridual  who  has  no  association  with 
such  entity  and  at  least  one  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary metUcine. 

'(3)  Eiach  animal  care  committee  of  a  re- 
search entity  shall— 

"(A)  review  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  all  animal  study  areas  and  facilities 
of  the  research  entity  at  least  semi-annually 
to  evaluate  compliance  with  applicable 
guidelir^  established  under  subsection  (a) 
for  appropriate  animal  care  and  treatment; 

"(B)  Heep  appropriate  records  of  reviews 
conducted  under  subparagraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  far  each  review  conducted  under  sub- 
paratra^h  (A),  fUe  with  the  Director  of  NIH 
at  least  (umually  (i)  a  certification  that  the 
review  Itas  been  conducted,  and  (11)  reports 
of  any  Violations  of  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a)  or  assurances  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  were  observed  in 
such  renew  and  which  have  continued  after 
notice  by  the  committee  to  the  research 
entity  involved  of  the  violations. 
Reports  fUed  under  subparagraph  (C)  shall 
include  any  minority  views  fUed  by  mem- 
bers of  die  committee.       

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  require 
each  applicant  for  a  grant,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  involving,  research  on 
animals,  administered  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of ;  Health  or  any  national  research  in- 
stitute to  include  in  its  application  or  con- 
tract proposal,  submitted  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  ateurances  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
an  animal  care  committee  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b);  and 

"(B)  scientists,  animal  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  involved  with  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  use  by  the  applicant  have 
available  to  them  instruction  or  training  in 
the  humane  practice  of  animal  maintenance 
and  ett>erimentation.  and  the  concept, 
avallabiity,  and  use  of  research  or  testtag 
methcxs  that  limit  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  distress;  and 

"(2)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  animals  in  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  fi|nds  provided  under  such  grant  or 
contract- 

Notwitttstanding  subsection  (aK2)  of  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  regula- 
tions imder  this  subsection  shaU  be  promul- 
gated In  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
commettt  requirements  of  such  section. 

"(d)  |f  the  Director  of  NIH  determines 
that— 

"(1)  ^e  conditions  of  animal  care,  treat- 
ment, <^  use  in  an  entity  which  is  receiving 
a  grantl  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
involving  research  on  animals  under  this 
title  do  not  meet  applicable  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a); 

"(2)  the  entity  has  been  notified  by  the 
Directcr  of  NIH  of  such  determination  and 
has  bein  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action;  and 

"(3)  bo  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
entity  <  o  correct  such  conditions; 
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the  Director  i  >f  NIH  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
such  grant  or  contract  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  pirector  determines  appropri- 
ate. 

"(e)  No  guideline  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed under  sube  ection  (a)  or  (c)  may  require  a 
research  entity  to  disclose  trade  secrets  or 
commercial  or  fiiuuicial  information  which 
is  privileged  or  confidential. 

"USE  OP  APPBOPRIATIOHS  UMDKR  THIS  TTTLE 

"Sec.  494.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  erection  of 
buildings  only  if  so  specified.  Such  appro- 
priations, unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, may  be  expended  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for— 

"(1)  personal  services; 

"(2)  stenographic  recording  and  translat- 
ing services; 

"(3)  travel  1  expenses  (including  the  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  when  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  the  Secretary); 

"(4)  rental; 

"(5)  supplies  and  equipment; 

"(6)  purchase  and  exchange  of  medical 
books,  books  i  of  reference,  directories,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  press  clippings; 

"(7)  purcha^,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(8)  printing  and  binding  (in  addition  to 
that  otherwiff  provided  by  law);  and 

"(9)  all  oth^r  necessary  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title. 

Such  appropriations  may  be  expended  by 
contract  if  |  deemed  necessary,  without 
regard  to  se<tion  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  n.S.(:.  5); 

"GUTS 

"Skc.  495.  '[%e  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2101,  accept  conditional 
gifts  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  a  national  research  institute  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  grounds  or  for  the  erection, 
equipment,  dt  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  a  na- 
tional research  institute.  Donations  of 
$50,000  or  over  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  ot  a  national  research  institute 
for  carrying  tout  the  purposes  of  this  title 
may  be  acknowledged  by  the  establishment 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or 
national  research  institute  of  suitable  me- 
morials to  th^  donors. 

I  "PETAL  RZSXAKCH 

"Sec.  496.  (&)  The  Secretary  may  not  con- 
duct or  support  any  research  or  experimen- 
tation, in  the  United  States  or  In  any  other 
coimtry,  on  a  nonviable  living  human  fetus 
ex  utero  or  a  living  human  fetus  ex  utero 
for  whom  viability  has  not  been  ascertained 
unless  the  research  or  experimentation— 

"(1)  may  enhance  the  well-being  or  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  fetus  or  enhance 
the  probability  of  its  survival  to  viability;  or 

"(2)  will  p^se  no  added  risk  of  suffering, 
injury,  or  dqatb  to  the  fetus  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ^«search  or  experimentation  is 
the  developitient  of  important  biomedical 
knowledge  Vhich  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  means. 

"(b)  In  adidnisterlng  the  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  human  research  subjects 
which— 

"(1)  apply  to  research  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  th^  Secretary; 

"(2)  involv^  living  human  fetuses  in  utero; 
and 

"(3)  are  published  in  section  46.208  of  part 
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46  of  title  45 
tions; 


of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 


or  any  successor  to  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary  shall  require  that  the  risk  stand- 
ard (published  in  section  46.102(g)  of  such 
part  46  or  sny  successor  to  such  regulations) 
be  the  same  for  fetuses  which  are  intended 
to  be  aborted  and  fetuses  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  to  term. 

"(cKl)  The  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  under  section  381 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature,  advis- 
ability, and  biomedical  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  exercising  any  waiver  of  the  risk 
standard  published  in  section  46.102(g)  of 
such  part  46  (or  any  successor  to  such  regu- 
lations). The  Committee  shall  complete  the 
study  and  report  its  findings  to  the  Biomed- 
ical Ethics  Board  established  under  section 
381  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  thirty 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
The  report  shall  include  the  recommenda- 
tions, if  any,  of  the  Committee  on  the  advis- 
ability of  the  authority  for  such  a  waiver 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  such  a 
waiver  might  be  granted.  The  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  shall  transmit  the  report  to 
the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  During  the  thirty-six-month  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  not  grant  (under 
section  46.211  of  part  45  of  title  46  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  or  any  succes- 
sor to  such  section)  a  modification  or  waiver 
for  fetal  research. 

"(3)  Effective  October  31.  1988,  paragraph 
(2)  is  repesUed. 

"CONSTHOCTIOM  OF  TITLE 

"Sec.  497.  This  title  shall  not  be  construed 
as  limiting  ( 1 )  the  functions  or  authority  of 
the  Secretary  under  section  301  or  of  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  relat- 
ing to  the  study,  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  any  disease  for  which  a  sepa- 
rate national  research  institute  is  estab- 
lished under  this  title,  or  (2)  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  funds  therefor.". 

SEC.  3.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Advisory  Councils.— ( 1)  The  National 
Advisory  Health  Council  established  under 
section  217  is  terminated. 

(2)  Section  217(a)  (42  U.S.C.  218(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Health  Council,  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Re- 
search Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coim- 
cil  and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism";  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Health  Council,  are  skilled 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health;  and" 

(ii)  by  striking  out  "the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, the  National  Advisory  Heart  Council, 
and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Research 
Council"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Council 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  ",  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  and  dental  diseases  and  condi- 


tions" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism";  and 
(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(3)  Subsection  <b)  of  section  217  is  re- 
pealed and  subsections  (c)  through  (e)  and 
subsection  (g)  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e),  respectively. 

(4)  Section  222(c)  (42  U.S.C.  217a(c))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  any  such  coun- 
cil or  committee,  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate to  such  council  or  committee  such  advi- 
sory functions  relating  to  grants-in-aid  for 
research  or  training  projects  or  programs,  in 
the  areas  or  fields  with  which  such  council 
or  committee  is  concerned,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate.". 

(5)  Section  301(a)  (42  U.S.C.  241(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "as 
are  recommended"  through  "for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  are 
recommended  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
entity  of  the  department  supporting  such 
projects  or,  in  the  case  of  mental  health 
projects,  by  the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council;  and  make.  uix>n  recommen- 
dation of  the  advisory  council  to  the  entity 
of  the  department  involved  or  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  grants-in- 
aid  to  public  or  nonprofit  universities,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  institutions 
for  the  general  support  of  their  research": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "rec- 
ommendations of  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council"  through  "such  additional 
means"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rec- 
ommendations of  the  advisory  councils  to 
the  entities  of  the  department  involved  or, 
with  respect  to  mental  health,  the  National 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  such  addi- 
tional means". 

(6)  Section  1122(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300c-12(a)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "under  section 
441". 

(b)  National  Librart  op  Medicine.— Parts 
I  and  J  of  title  III  are  repealed. 

(c)  Orphan  Drug  Act.— Section  8(w)  of 
the  Orphan  Drug  Act  (Public  Law  97-414)  is 
repealed. 

SEC.  4.  PLAN  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  ANIMALS- 

(a)  Establishment  op  Plan.— The  Director 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  shall  es- 
tablish a  plan  for— 

(1)  research  to  be  conducted  by  or 
through  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  national  research  institutes  into 
methods  of  biomedical  research  and  experi- 
mentation— 

(A)  which  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 
mals; 

(B)  which  reduce  the  number  of  animals 
used  in  such  research:  or 

(C)  which  produce  less  pain  and  distress  in 
such  animals  than  methods  currently  in  use: 

(2)  esUbllshing  the  vaUdlty  and  reliability 
of  the  methods  described  in  subparagraph 
(A); 

(3)  the  development  of  such  methods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and  reli- 
able; and 

(4)  the  training  of  scientists  in  the  use  of 
such  methods. 

The  plan  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  not  later  than  October  1,  1986. 

(b)  Dissemination  op  Inpormation.— The 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shall  take  such  actions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  convey  to  scientists  and  others 
involved  with  research  or  experimentation 
involving  animals  information  respecting 
the  methods  found  to  be  valid  and  reliable 
under  subsection  (a)(2). 


(c)  Interagency  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.—The  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  shall  establish  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  an  Interagen- 
cy Coordinating  Committee  to  assist  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
in  the  development  of  the  plan  required  by 
subsection  (a).  The  Director  of  each  nation- 
al research  institute  stiall  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

SEC.  i.  RESEARCH  ON  LUPUS  ERYTHEMATOSUS. 

(a)  Establishment  op  Committee.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  Lupus  Erythema- 
tosus Coordinating  Committee  to  plan,  de- 
velop, coordinate,  and  Implement  compre- 
hensive Federal  initiatives  in  research  on 
Lupus  Erythematosus. 

(b)  Committee  Composition  and  Meet- 
iNGS.— ( 1 )  The  committee  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke: 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases: 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases: 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development: 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences: 

(F)  the  Director  of  the  National  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  Institute: 

(G)  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Diabetes  and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases: and 

(H)  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate as  chairman  of  the  Committee  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

fc)  Report.— The  Committee  shall  prepare 
a  report  for  Congress  on  its  activities.  The 
report  shall  include  a  description  of  re- 
search projects  on  Lupus  Erythematosus 
conducted  or  supported  by  Federal  agencies 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made,  the  nature  and  purtx>se  of  each  such 
project,  the  amounts  expended  for  each 
such  project,  and  an  identification  of  the 
entity  which  conducted  the  research  imder 
each  such  project.  Such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
date  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  The 
Committee  shall  terminate  one  month  after 
the  report  is  submitted. 

SBC    «.    NATIONAL    RESEARCH    SERVICE    AWARD 
STUDY. 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  conduct  a  study  of — 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  service  obligation  re- 
quirement of  section  48S(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  on  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  individuals  who  apply  for  National 
Research  Service  Awards: 

(2)  the  effect  of  section  4S5(cK4)  of  such 
Act  on  the  number  of  persons  who  engage 
in  health  research  or  training  as  a  career 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  and  who 
engage  in  health  research  or  training  as  a 
career,  and 

(4)  the  effectiveness  of  the  grant  author- 
ity under  section  48S(aXlKB)  of  such  Act  in 
encouraging  individuals  to  engage  in  health 
research  and  training  as  a  career. 

The  Secretary  shall  complete  the  study 
within  one  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
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Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  tiabor  and  Human 
Resources  of  the  Senate. 

SBC    7.    INTBRAGENCY    COMMITTEE    ON    SPINAL 
OOIOINJIIRY. 

(a)  EsTABUsHMKirr.— Within  90  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  Uiis  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Diseases  and  Stroke 
an  Interacency  Committee  on  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  (hereafter  in  tlUs  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Interagency  Committee").  The 
Interacency  Committee  shall  plan,  develop, 
coordinate,  and  Implement  comprehensive 
Federal  initiatives  in  research  on  spinal  cord 
Injivy  and  regeneration. 

(b)  Comomx  Compositioh  amd  Mxxr- 
iMGS.— <1)  The  Interagency  Conmiittee  shall 
consist  of  representatives  f  rom— 

(A)  the  National  Institute  on  Neurological 
and  Commimicative  Disorders  and  Stroke: 

(B)  the  Department  of  Defense; 
<C)  the  Department  of  Education: 

(D)  the  Veterans'  Administration; 

(E)  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy;  and 

(F)  the  National  Science  Fy>undatlon; 
designated  by  the  heads  of  such  entities. 

(2)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall 
meet  at  least  four  times.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services  shall  select  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
from  the  members  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  RxpoRT.— Within  the  18  months  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Interagen- 
cy Committee  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  concerning  its  activi- 
ties under  this  section.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude a  description  of  research  projects  on 
spinal  cord  injury  and  regeneration  con- 
ducted or  supported  by  Federal  agencies 
during  such  18-month  period,  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  each  such  project,  the 
amounts  expended  for  each  such  project, 
and  an  identification  of  the  entity  which 
conducted  the  research  under  each  such 
project. 

(d)  Tkrmhiatiom.— The  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  terminate  90  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Interagency  Committee 
transmits  the  report  required  by  subsection 
(c)  to  the  Congress. 

SBC  g.  STUDY  OP  PERSONNEL  POR  HEALTH  NEEDS 
OP  THE  ELDERLY. 

(a)  Stust.— The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  adequacy  and  availability  of 
personnel  to  meet  the  current  and  projected 
health  needs  (including  needs  for  home  and 
community-based  care)  of  elderly  Americans 
through  the  year  3030. 

(b)  Rkport.— The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
by  March  1,  1987.  The  report  on  the  study 
shall  contain  recommendations  on— 

(1)  the  number  of  primary  care  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  needed  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  for  the  elderly; 

(2)  the  training  needs  of  physicians  (in- 
cluding specialists)  and  other  health  person- 
nel to  provide  care  responsive  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  elderly; 

(3)  necessary  changes  in  medicare  and 
other  third  psjty  reimbursement  necessary 
to  support  training  of  primary  care  and 
other  physicians  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly;  and 

(4)  necessary  program  changes  in  third 
party  reimbursement  programs  (including 
changes  in  medicare  programs)  to  support 


training  of  other  health  personnel  in  the 
care  of  |he  elderly. 

SEC  *.  INTERAGENCY  COMMriTEE  ON  LEARNING 
DISABILITIES. 

(a)  EJsTABUsiDfKirr.— Not  later  than  90 
days  af|er  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Dlrectoi'  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  bhall  establish  an  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Learning  Disabilities  to  review 
and  assfss  Federal  research  priorities,  activi- 
ties, an|  findings  regarding  learning  disabil- 
ities (liidudlng  central  nervous  system  dys- 
functlM  in  children). 

(b)  CbiiFosiTioR.— The  Committee  shall 
be  composed  of  such  representatives  as  the 
Director  may  designate,  but  shall  include 
representatives  from  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke,  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  the 
Nation*  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases,  the  National  Eye  Institute,  the 
Natlontf  Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sdenceg,  the  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources )of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  tlie  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

(c)  R^POKT.— Not  later  than  18  months 
after  tke  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
Commiatee  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
its  activties  under  subsection  (a)  and  shall 
include  In  the  report— 

(1)  tile  number  of  persons  affected  by 
leamlni  disabilities  and  the  demographic 
data  wlich  describes  such  persons: 

(2)  a  description  of  the  current  research 
findings  on  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities;  and 

(3)  r^x>mmendations  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions— 

(A)  t4  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
search on  learning  disabilities  and  to  im- 
prove the  dissemination  of  the  findings  of 
such  research;  and 

(B)  respecting  specific  priorities  for  re- 
search In  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  pretention  of  learning  disabilities. 

(d)  TgSMiMATioif.- The  Committee  shall 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  under  subsection  (c). 

SEC    la  I  REVIEW    OP    DISEASE    RESEARCH    PRO- 
I       GRAMS  OP  THE  NATIONAL  INSrilTUTE 
I       OP   DIABETBS    AND    DIGBSTIVB   AND 
KIDNEY  DISEASEa 

The  Sbcretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices sh^l  conduct  an  administrative  review 
of  the  disease  research  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional ^istitute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kloney  Diseases  to  determine  if  any  of 
such  programs  could  be  more  effectively 
and  efficiently  managed  by  other  national 
research  institutes.  The  Secretary  shall 
complelie  such  review  within  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  section. 

SEC  11.  BIOMEDICAL  ETHICS. 

Title  III  (as  amended  by  section  3)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part  I— Biomedical  Ethics 

"SBc.a81.  (a)  There  U  esUblished  in  the 
leglslatiire  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Biomedical  Ethics  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)(l}  The  Board  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

"(A)  9ix  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
as  folloirs:  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  the  ma- 
jority iterty  and  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Minority  Leader  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(B)  $ix  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House  of  R^resentatlves.  three  from  the 
majority  par^  and  three  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(3)  The  te|m  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  shall  ^pire  when  the  member  leaves 
the  office  of  Senator  or  Representative, 
the  case  may  be,  or  upon  the  ezpirmtton  of 
eight  years  a^ter  the  date  of  the  member's 
appointment  |to  the  Board,  whichever  occurs 
first.  I 

"(3)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  shall  Qot  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Board  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  i^  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointment.   I 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers at  the  bMlnnlng  of  each  Congreas.  The 
vice  chairmaf  shall  act  as  chairman  In  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  or  in  the  event  of 
the  incvjadtv  of  the  chairman.  The  chair- 
manship andjvlce  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  each  Congress.  The 
chairman  during  each  even-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  b^  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  j  Representatives  on  the  Board 
from  among  Itheir  number.  The  vice  chair- 
man during  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  same  manner  from  that  House  of 
Congress  other  than  the  House  of  Congreas 
of  which  the  fshairman  Is  a  Member. 

"(S)  The  Board  shall  meet  once  every 
three  months  unless  such  meeting  is  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  chairman,  and  may  meet 
at  any  time  upon  the  request  of  four  or 
more  members  of  the  Board  or  upon  the  call 
of  the  chalnnan. 

"(cKl)  Thd  Board  shall  study  and  report 
to  the  Congi^ss  on  a  continuing  baals  on  the 
ethical  issues  arising  from  the  delivery  of 
health  care  and  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research,  including  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  of  such  research  and  developments 
in  genetic  eogineering  (including  activities 
in  recombinant  DNA  technology)  which 
have  Implications  for  human  genetic  engi- 
neering. 

"(2XA)  Ex^pt  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B).  an  annual  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  ttie  Congress  identifying  the 
issues  which  were  the  subject  of  the  study 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1)  and  Identify- 
ing areas,  programs,  and  practices  of  medi- 
cine and  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
which  have  tlgniflcant  ethical  implications 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  subjects  for 
study. 

"(B)  A  report  on  research  and  develop- 
ments in  genetic  engineering  (including  ac- 
tivities in  rfcomblnant  DNA  technology) 
which  have  implications  for  human  genetic 
engineering  ^ull  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  lat*r  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(dXl)  To  conduct  the  studies  and  make 
the  reports  Kqulred  by  subsection  (c),  the 
Board  shall  sbpoint  a  Biomedical  Ethics  Ad- 
visory Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'Committee').  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  f oifteen  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  distinguithed  in  biomedical  or  behavior- 
al research.   I 

"(B)  Three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  distinguished  In  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  otherwise ;  distinguished  in  the  provision 
of  health  carfe. 

"(C)  Five  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 


are  distinguished  in  one  or  moie  of  the 
fields  of  ethics,  theology,  law.  the  natural 
sciences  (other  than  the  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral sciences),  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  health  administration,  govern- 
ment, and  public  affairs. 

"(D)  Two  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  representatives  of  citizens  with  an  Inter- 
est in  biomedical  ethics  but  who  possess  no 
specific  expertise. 

"(2XA)  The  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
shall  elect  from  its  members  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  and  appoint  an  executive  di- 
rector who  shall  serve  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Committee 
may  prescrit)e.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, or  in  the  event  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Chairman,  the  vice  chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Terms  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  staggered  so  as  to  establish  a 
rotating  membership. 

"(C)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  Committee,  but  shall  be  allowed  nec- 
essary travel  expenses  (or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, mileage  for  use  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  a  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5704  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code)  and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  and  section  5731  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

"(D)  The  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee, 
may  employ  such  staff  and  consultants  as 
necessary  to  prepare  studies  and  reports  for 
the  C^ommittee. 

"(3)(A)  The  Committee  may,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions,  hold  such 
public  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  pla^s.  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

"(C)  The  Committee  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  such  Information  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(D)  The  Committee  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  gifts  or  donations  or  services  or 
property. 

"(E)  The  Committee  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(e)  To  enable  the  Board  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  carry  out  their  functions  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1986.". 
SBC  n.  EPPEcrrvE  date. 

This  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shaU  take  effect  October  1. 1985. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Maoigah]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmam]. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

GEHEHAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  H.R. 
2409,  the  bill  presently  under  consider- 
ation.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  H.R.  2409.  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1985  to  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  its  subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  are  committed 
to  an  effective  national  effort  to  pre- 
vent and  cure  cancer,  heart  disease,  ar- 
thritis, diabetes,  and  many  other  fear- 
some diseases. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  at  the  vanguard  of  our  commit- 
ment to  these  goals.  Through  the 
NIH,  our  Nation's  biomedical  research 
effort  is  second  to  none  in  its  scope 
and  accomplishments.  NIH  has  done 
more  to  expand  human  knowledge 
about  the  cause,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  disease  than  any  other  re- 
search Institution  in  the  world.        

The  discoveries  resulting  from  NIH 
activities  have  enabled  dramatic  im- 
provements in  the  quality  and  effec- 
tiveness of  health  care  services.  The 
benefits  of  these  activities  in  reducing 
human  suffering  and  prolonging  life 
are  clear. 

With  the  Congress'  continued  sup- 
port, America's  investment  in  health 
research  wiU  continue  to  produce  gen- 
erous dividends.  The  opportunities  for 
major  breakthroughs  have  never  been 
better. 

H.R.  2409  l8  similar  to  S.  540.  legisla- 
tion which  was  overwhelming  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  last 
year.  Unfortunately  that  legislation 
was  pocket-vetoed  by  the  President. 

Since  the  start  of  the  99th  Congress 
Senator  Hatch  and  I  have  worked  to 
reintroduce  this  legislation  and  hope- 
fully convince  the  President  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  deserves 
the  stature  and  affirmation  of  public 
support  that  is  embodied  by  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  legislation  will  go  far  to  restore 
and  maintain  American's  preminence 
in  medical  research.  H.R.  2409  repre- 
sents a  necessary  and  forceful  state- 


ment of  support  for  the  biomedical  re- 
search programs  of  the  NIH. 

It  was  the  result  of  extensive  sub- 
conunittee  and  committee  consider- 
ation during  the  97th  and  98th  Con- 
gresses. The  legislation  has  broad  sup- 
port within  the  Congress  and  the  sci- 
entific community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2409  contains  a 
number  of  important  provisions  which 
I  would  like  to  describe  for  the  benefit 
of  our  colleagues. 

The  statutory  responsibilities  of 
NIH  under  title  IV  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  have  not  been  re- 
vised since  1944.  These  provisions  have 
been  in  need  of  revision  for  many 
years  in  order  to  provide  a  consistent, 
comprehensive,  and  coordinated  au- 
thority for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  each  of  the  individual  Na- 
tional Research  Institutes.  The  legisla- 
tion adequately  defines  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  ^H  and  streamlines  re- 
dundant or  inconsistent  authorities. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  extends 
the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  expiring  research  authorities 
through  fiscal  year  1986.  These  au- 
thorities include:  One,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute;  two,  the  National 
Health,  Lung  and  Bl<x>d  Institute; 
three,  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine's Medical  Library  Assistance  Act; 
and  four,  the  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  Program. 

The  legislaticm  also  makes  a  nimiber 
of  important  clianges  to  promote  the 
more  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  NIH.  These  changes  in- 
clude procedures  for  peer  review  of  in- 
tramural research  and  research  con- 
tracts, as  well  as  establishment  of  a 
system  for  investigating  reports  of  sci- 
entific misconduct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  major  concern  of  the 
House  has  been  NIH  resistance  to 
placing  serious  emphasis  upon  the 
support  of  research  related  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  Yet  research  on 
prevention  holds  the  greatest  promise 
of  one  day  reducing  the  incidence  of  a 
wide  range  of  illnesses  and  warrants 
high  priority  within  this  Nation's  re- 
search agenda. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  encour- 
aging the  National  Research  Institutes 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  this 
aspect  of  the  research  spectrum,  the 
legislation  establishes  new  positions  of 
Associate  Director  for  Prevention  Re- 
search within  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute, the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  and 
the  Office  of  the  NIH  Director.  A  simi- 
lar position  is  already  in  existence 
within  the  National  Heart,  Lung  and 
Blood  Institute. 

The  new  Associate  Directors  for  Pre- 
vention should  be  selected  from 
among  the  Nation's  most  outstanding 
prevention  and  public  health  profes- 
sionals. They  should  not  be  appointed 
from  those  current  NIH  officials  who 
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have  little  or  no  background  in  the 
prevention  field.  Each  Associate  Direc- 
tor should  devote  full-time  to  preven- 
tion related  activities  and  not  have  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  for  other  non- 
prevention  activities.  The  principal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Associate  Directors 
should  be  to  ensure  that  research  re- 
garding the  prevention  of  disease  is  a 
high  priority  of  their  respective  insti- 
tutes. With  respect  to  the  Associate 
Director  for  Prevention  within  the 
Office  of  the  NIH  Director,  this  re- 
sponsibility includes  the  activities  of 
the  entire  NIH. 

The  Associate  Directors  are  to 
assure  that  the  research  plans  of  each 
institute  include  sections  dealing  with 
such  prevention-related  research  as  in- 
vestigations into  the  epidemiology  of 
disease,  studies  of  the  etiology  of  dis- 
eases—including the  effect  of  diet  and 
other  personal  habits  on  the  develop- 
ment of  disease,  and  the  effect  of  envi- 
ronmental factors  including  air,  water, 
radiation,  and  toxic  substances,  on  the 
development  of  disease.  Research  into 
immunizations  against  disease,  studies 
of  the  means  to  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  disease  through  changes  in 
personal  habits  and  environmental 
factors,  and  studies  of  methods  for, 
and  the  cost-effectiveness  of  popula- 
tion screening  programs.  Each  Associ- 
ate Director  should  submit  recommen- 
dations annually  to  the  Director  for 
the  specific  activities  and  resources  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  institute's  pre- 
vention-related activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  of  H.R.  2409  estab- 
lishes new  research  institutes. 

One  is  the  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases.  Creation  of  an  arthritis  insti- 
tute has  been  a  special  interest  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Pepper.  Over 
many  years  of  public  service  Congress- 
man Pepper  has  carefully  studied  the 
progress  of  arthritis  research  in  this 
country  and  at  his  urging  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  voted  last 
year  to  expand  the  Federal  commit- 
ment to  arthritis  research  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  national  re- 
search institute. 

The  legislation  also  would  establish 
a  new  National  Institute  on  Nursing 
which  has  been  a  special  interest  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Mao- 

IGAIf. 

The  legislation  also  includes  provi- 
sions to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  research  involving  living 
human  fetuses  may  be  conducted. 
These  provisions  have  been  worked 
out  with  Senators  Hatch  and  Denton. 
It  provides  clarification  that  fetuses 
outside  the  womb  may  be  exposed  to 
no  added  risk  and  that  fetuses  that  are 
to  be  aborted  may  be  exposed  to  only 
the  same  type  of  risk  to  which  fetuses 
that  would  be  carried  to  term  may  be 
exposed.  That  has  been  the  standard 


lost  10  years  at  NIH.  And  the 
fies  what  some  groups  have 
led  is  unclear  in  the  regula- 
'he  legislation  also  provides  for 
moratoriiun  on  the  Secre- 
tary's iibllity  to  grant  a  waiver  of  risk 
standards  and  for  a  study  of  such 
waiverk. 

This  '■■  issue  has  been  a  controversial 
one  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Con- 
gress. Some  groups  have  alleged  that 
NIH  h|is  misused  its  funds  and  is  con- 
ducting unethical  research.  Others 
have  suggested  that  unscrupulous  doc- 
tors urge  abortions  on  unwilling  pa- 
tients Just  to  have  more  research  sub- 
jects. 8till  others  have  said  fetal  re- 
search is  unnecessary. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  any 
of  these  allegations. 

In  igp4  the  Congress  adopted  a  mor- 
atoriui|i  on  research  involving  fetuses 
and  commissioned  a  panel  of  ethicists 
and  scientists  to  study  the  same  issue. 
That  study  resulted  in  the  present  reg- 
ulations on  protection  of  human  sub- 
jects, under  which  NIH  has  been  oper- 
ating for  almost  10  years. 

Duri^  that  time.  NIH  has  done 
much  tk>  improve  the  lives  and  chances 
for  life  of  fetuses  and  low-birth-weight 
babies,  and  much  of  that  improvement 
has  been  the  direct  result  of  fetal  re- 
search. During  the  same  period,  those 
who  oppose  fetal  research  have  been 
unable  to  document  any  charges  of 
abuse  or  misuse  of  funds.  The  reports 
of  strange  experiments  or  objection- 
able practices  have  been  of  research 
conducted  without  Government  sup- 
port or  outside  of  the  United  States  or 
of  research  that  was  never  conducted 
at  all. 

The  research  that  has  gone  on  has 
brougMt  hope  of  life  and  health  to  mil- 
lions >4ho  might  never  have  lived  or 
breathed  without  the  medical  ad- 
vances that  have  resulted  from  re- 
search on  pregnancy  and  fetal  growth. 
Prematvuity,  fetal  lung  distress.  Rh 
factors(-all  have  killed  infants  in 
years  past,  and  all  are  under  investiga- 
tion by  scientists  whose  only  tool  to 
save  lives  is  research  involving  fetuses. 

I  woBld  like  to  insert  at  this  point, 
the  statement  of  policy  on  fetal  re- 
search from  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics,  as  illustrative  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issue. 

The  statement  follows: 
[Prom  t'edlatrlcs.  Vol.  74.  No.  3.  September 
1984] 

J  Fetal  Reskarcr 

past  several  decades,  we  have  wit- 
nessed astounding  improvements  in  the 
health  9f  infants  and  children  as  a  result  of 
successas  in  translating  knowledge  derived 
from  laboratory  and  clinical  research  into 
effective  therapies  for  the  fetus  and  new- 
bom.  Improvements  in  the  survival  and  re- 
duction in  newborn  suffering  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  direct  evaluation 
of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  these  therapies 
in  the  pregnant  woman  and  fetus.  For  ex- 
ample, vork  done  with  pregnant  women  and 
their  fetuses  has  led  directly  to  the  current 


Rh  screenintt  programs  and  the  use  of 
Rhogam,  anc  has  resulted  in  a  marked  de- 
crease in  pngnancy  wastage  and  newborn 
morbidity  dui  •  to  erythroblastosis. 

The  outcon  le  of  thousands  of  pregnancies 
has  been  improved  as  a  result  of  the  evalua- 
tion of  fetal  tung  maturity  by  iecithinsphin- 
gomyelin  ratio  (L/S  ratio)  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  glucocorticosteroids  to  enhance 
lung  maturity  in  infants  at  risk  for  hyaline 
membrane  disease.  Again,  in  these  studies 
validation  of  normal  developmental  profiles 
and  evaluati(in  of  safety  and  efficacy  were 
required.        { 

Our  currei^  success  in  monitoring  preg- 
nancy outcoOte  is  based  on  the  safe  evalua- 
tion of  normal  growth  and  our  ability  to 
detect  adverse  genetic  and  environmental 
Influences  in  the  developing  fetus.  We  now 
can  recognize  fetal  hypoxia  during  pregnan- 
cy and  at  delivery  by  knowledge  of  fetal 
heart  rate  profiles  obtained  by  fetal  re- 
search. Even  the  effects  of  noninvasive 
measures  sut^  as  maternal  bed  rest  and  im- 
proved nutrition  on  fetal  outcome  in  the 
pregnancy  complicated  by  maternal  hyper- 
tension must  be  assessed  by  continued  fetal 
research.        i 

Modem  ultrasound  has  brought  another 
dimension  to  the  early  diagnosis  of  major 
malformations.  Defects  such  as  diaphrag- 
matic hernia  can  now  be  dignosed  prenatal- 
ly  to  prepare  physicians  for  early  postnatal 
intervention.  There  is  the  promise  that  ul- 
trasound will  permit  definition  of  defecte 
amenable  to  surgical  correction  or  therapy 
in  utero.  Fetuses  with  heart  failure  and  hy- 
drops secondary  to  congenital  heart  block 
have  been  trejated  with  maternal  digoxln  ad- 
ministration. Progress  likely  will  be  made  in 
the  intrauterine  correction  of  anatomic  de- 
fects such  as  genitourinary  obstruction  and 
hydrocephalus. 

Advances  iti  genetics  made  possible  by 
fetal  research  permit  the  early  diagnosis  of 
a  wide  rangd  of  genetic  disorders  and  the 
more  fundaifiental  promise  of  treatment 
and  even  cure  of  genetic  diseases  that  cur- 
rently result  In  death  and  disability.  The  di- 
agnosis of  sickle  cell  disease  and  thalassemia 
by  DNA  hybridization  techniques  is  routine. 
a-Feto-proteis  is  available  for  prenatal  diag- 
nosis of  an^ncephaly  and  spinal  bifida. 
Fetal  resean^,  however,  is  essential  if  fur- 
ther advances  are  to  occur  in  diagnosis, 
early  detection,  and  treatment. 

Although  we  have  seen  significant 
progress,  major  problems  remain.  Low  birth 
weight  remains  a  leading  cause  of  mortality 
and  long-term  morbidity  in  Infants  and  chil- 
dren. Affected  families  may  suffer  great  fi- 
nancial expenses  and  long-term  emotional 
burdens.  The  development  of  safe  methods 
to  evaluate  and  prevent  low  birth  weight  re- 
quires the  investigation  of  safe  and  effective 
interventions)  during  pregnancy.  Although 
we  endorse  the  use  of  every  available  means 
of  testing  these  therapies  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  experknental  animals,  safety  and  ef- 
ficacy in  the  human  must  ultimately  be  de- 
fined in  the  human. 

Obstetrics  and  pediatrics  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  therapeutic  tuid  technologic  explosion- 
new  technologies  such  as  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance  (N^£R)  and  refinements  in  ultra- 
sound will  permit  the  noninvasive  study  of 
fetal  metabolism  and  anatomy  in  health 


and  disease 
possibility  of 


hemoglobinopathies  and  phenylketonuria. 
The  ultimate]  beneficiaries  of  fetal  research 
will  be  the  n^thers,  fetuses,  and  infants  of 
the  future. 


Gene  therapy  will  offer  the 
cure  of  disorders  such  as  the 
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The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  continued  improve- 
ments in  maternal  and  infant  health 
through  the  safe  and  effective  introduction 
of  new  therapies  and  methods  of  assessing 
risk.  We  endorse  the  recommendations  in 
"Research  on  the  Fetus,"  a  report  by  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behav- 
ioral Research.'  These  recommendations 
amplify  and  supplement  the  original  1975 
Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Use  of  Fetuses  and 
Fetal  Material  for  Research.* 

Research  may  be  defined  as  the  careful, 
systematic,  patient  study  and  investigation 
to  discover  or  establish  facts  or  principles. 
Nowhere  in  medicine  will  the  discovery  of 
new  facts  or  principles  have  more  relevance 
to  the  prevention  of  disability  and  disease 
than  in  fetal  and  newborn  medicine.  The 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  supports 
the  need  for  research  to  increase  knowledge 
and  improve  care  of  the  fetus  and  newborn 
infant. 
Committee  on  Research,  1983-84: 

MosES  Grosskam ,  MD, 

Chairman, 
Robert  L.  Brent,  MD, 
Robert  A.  Hoekelmam. 

ur>. 

Robert  C.  Kcerhout,  MD, 
Robert  W.  Miller.  MD, 
Robert  H.  Parrott,  MD, 
James  M.  Sutherland, 

MD, 
Liaison  Representatives: 

Lawrence  M.  Oastner. 

MD, 
Robert  P.  Kelch,  MD. 
Paul  McCarthy,  MD. 
Joseph  B.  Warshaw,  MD. 

I  believe  that  the  regulations  under 
which  NIH  has  been  operating  since 
the  1974-75  study  have  been  appropri- 
ate and  effective.  If  anything,  the  reg- 
ulations have  been  too  proscriptive, 
have  limited  research  too  severely,  and 
have  driven  valuable  scientists  out  of 
the  NIH. 

The  legislation  before  us  does  not 
create  new  barriers  to  research: 
Indeed,  in  large  part,  the  legislation 
places  in  statute  the  practices  of  the 
NIH  and  the  regulations  that  have 
guided  those  practices.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  the  language  adopted  here 
will  have  an  effect  on  research  that  is 
ongoing  at  the  NIH;  nor  do  I  believe 
that  researchers  need  fear  that  the 
NIH  will  be  forced  by  political  consid- 
erations to  turn  away  from  valuable 
research  programs. 

In  one  particular  area,  however,  this 
language  does  make  a  substantive— if 
temporary — change  in  the  status  quo. 
Under  present  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary is  allowed  to  waive  restrictions  if 
the  applicant's  Institutional  Review 
Board,  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  ap- 
propriate NIH  institute,  and  a  special- 
ly  convened    Ethics   Advisory    Board 


■  National  Commission  for  tiie  Protection  of 
Human  Sublects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search: Research  on  the  Fetus.  Dept.  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  Publication  No.  (08)  76- 
127.  1975. 

*AAP  Taslc  Force  on  Pediatric  Research.  In- 
formed Consent,  and  Medical  Ethics:  AAP  Code  of 
E:thics  for  the  Use  of  Fetuses  and  Fetal  Material 
for  Research.  Pediatrics  1975:  56:304. 


deem  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Under  this 
legislation,  the  Secretary  will  be 
unable  to  grant  such  waivers  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  During  that  time, 
the  IRB  review  and  the  Advisory 
Council  review,  and  the  Ethics  Adviso- 
ry review  may  certainly  go  on.  but  the 
Secretary  may  not  actually  grant  a 
waiver  before  October  31, 1988. 

This  moratoriimi  comes  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
during  the  98th  Congress.  It  was  not 
contained  in  the  original  House-passed 
bill,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  was  neces- 
sary then  and  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary now.  The  Senate,  however  did 
insist  on  the  provision  and.  given  the 
time-limited  nature  of  the  moratori- 
iun. I  believe  that  it  is  a  restriction 
that  can  be  endured  while  tempers 
cool  and  rhetoric  dies  down.  It  is  clear 
from  the  statutory  language  and  com- 
mittee report  that  the  Secretary  will 
be  able  to  exercise  her  authority  to 
waive  the  regulations  again  in  1988 
without  further  congressional  action. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  by  the 
policy  behind  this  restriction.  The 
1974-75  study  considered  the  issues  of 
waivers  in  detail,  and  I  find  its  exam- 
ples compelling.  Let  me  quote  from 
one  part  of  the  study: 

In  the  case  of  congenital  rubella  syn- 
drome, descriptions  of  the  condition  (which 
comprises  congenital  heart  disease,  cata- 
racts, deafness,  and  mental  retardation)  and 
its  etiology  (maternal  rubella  infection 
during  pregnancy)  were  drawn  from  re- 
search on  the  living  child  and  material  from 
dead  fetuses.  Attenuation  of  the  rubella 
virus  for  vaccine  purposes  was  accomplished 
in  tissue  ctilture  using  nonhuman  cells.  Vac- 
cine Trials  were  conducted  on  adults  and 
children.  The  vaccine  was  found  safe  and  ef- 
fective and  it  was  licensed  in  1969.  28  years 
after  the  congenital  rubella  syndrome  was 
first  described. 

No  research  on  the  living  human  fetus 
was  required  to  develop  the  vaccine.  A  ques- 
tion remained,  however,  as  to  the  safety  of 
administering  the  vaccine  during  pregnancy 
or  to  women  in  child-bearing  years.  Should 
a  pregnant  woman,  without  immunity  to  ru- 
bella, be  vaccinated  to  prevent  the  risk  to 
the  fetus  that  would  ensue  if  she  contracted 
natural  rubella?  Some  experimental  animal 
models  for  the  rubella  condition  has  been 
developed,  the  rhesus  monkey  being  the 
closest  one  to  the  human.  Accordingly,  preg- 
nant monkeys  were  inoculated  with  either 
rubella  virus  or  the  vaccine  virus.  Subse- 
quent studies  showed  that  five  of  six 
monkey  fetuses  whose  mothers  received 
slightly  attenuated  rubella  virus  were  in- 
fected, but  none  of  the  six  monkey  fetuses 
whose  mothers  received  vaccine  virus  was 
infected.  Thus,  the  animal  model  suggested 
that  the  vaccine  virus  did  not  cross  the  pla- 
centa and  was  safe  to  administer  during 
pregnancy,  although  other  vaccine  viruses 
were  known  to  cross  the  human  placenta. 

Human  studies  were  then  undertaken.  Be- 
cause of  the  potential  risk  to  the  fetus, 
women  requesting  therapeutic  abortion 
were  employed  as  subjects.  These  volunteers 
received  the  vaccine  and  underwent  the 
abortion  11  to  30  days  later.  Examination  of 
tissues  from  the  dead  aborted  fetuses 
showed  that,  in  contraat  to  the  results  in 
monkeys,   the  vaccine  virus  did  cross  the 


human  placenta  and  infect  the  fetus.  On  the 
basis  of  this  research  involving  the  fetus  in 
anticipation  of  abortion,  as  well  as  subse- 
quent reports  of  damage  to  the  fetus  follow- 
ing accidental  rubella  vaccination  during 
pregnancy.  Administration  of  rubella  vac- 
cine to  pregnant  women  or  women  loho 
migtU  becoTne  pregnant  icithin  60  days  of 
iHiccination  is  proscribed.  [Empl<asis 
added.] 

This  research  was  carried  on  in  1969. 
before  the  present  regulations  were  in 
place.  If  this  research  were  now  to 
come  to  the  NIH  for  funding,  I  beUeve 
it  would  require  a  secretarial  waiver  of 
risk  standards,  since  the  risk  to  the 
fetus  is  imknown.  If  this  research  were 
to  come  to  the  NIH  for  ftmding  during 
the  proposed  moratorium  on  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  grant  waivers,  it 
could  not  be  approved. 

Such  restrictions  are  dangerous. 
Without  the  1969  study,  we  might 
have  had  an  epidemic  of  blind,  deaf, 
and  retarded  rubella-syndrome  babies, 
babies  whose  well-intentioned  mothers 
were  only  going  by  the  best— if  mistak- 
en—advice of  their  doctors  on  how  to 
protect  their  pregnancy. 

During  the  next  3  years  there  will  be 
a  multitude  of  new  dnigs  and  thera- 
pies introduced  in  American  medicine, 
many  of  them  to  be  used  by  pregnant 
women.  Without  secretarial  waiver  au- 
thority, NIH  will  be  unable  to  fund  re- 
search on  the  effects  of  such  drugs 
and  therapies  on  fetuses  or  pregnant 
women.  I  trust  that  the  medical  com- 
miuiity  will  be  cautious  in  its  ap- 
proaches during  the  time  when  we 
must  remain  ignorant  of  new  products' 
effects  on  pregnancy.  I  hope  that  no 
new  epidemics  of  birth  defects  will 
come  to  haunt  those  who  insist  that 
we  halt  testing. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  new  thera- 
pies—for diabetes,  for  spinal  cord 
damage,  for  prematurity,  for  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  for  retarding  condi- 
tions—are on  the  horizon.  During  the 
3  years  of  the  moratorium,  many  of 
them  may  be  left  unfunded  and  unre- 
searched  as  we  explore  a  subject  al- 
ready studied  and  resolved  by  a  Gov- 
ernment panel  on  ethics. 

Such  restrictions  are  also  unneces- 
sary. The  waiver  authority  that  is  now 
in  place  has  been  used  only  once— to 
produce  the  diagnostic  device  for 
siclde  cell  anemia  that  is  now  the  lead- 
ing method  for  detecting  the  disease 
and  other  in-bom  genetic  defects. 
Such  detection  leads  not  just  to  the 
ability  for  parents  to  elect  to  end  a 
pregnancy  that  might  result  in  pain, 
suffering,  and  death  for  the  child. 
Such  detection  also  leads  to  further 
research  on  the  disease,  its  treatment, 
and  its  eventual  prevention. 

During  the  3-year  moi-atoriimi  on 
the  Secretary's  waiver  authority.  The 
newly  devised  Biomedical  Ethics  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  Biomedical 
Ethics  Board  is  to  study  the  "nature, 
advisability,  and  biomedical  and  ethi- 
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cal  implications"  of  the  waiver  of  risk 
standiu-ds.  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
charge  to  this  committee  is  not  to  re- 
do the  entirety  of  the  1974-75  study. 
The  question  before  this  committee  is 
not  fetal  research  at  large,  but  the 
very  specific  issues  of  research  that  in- 
volve unknown  or  greater-than-mini- 
mal  risk  to  the  fetus. 

This  subject  was  considered  exten- 
sively by  the  previous  study.  I  trust 
that  the  committee  will  not  consider 
this  congressional  request  for  a  second 
look  to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  remand 
in  search  of  a  different  result.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  does  not  imply  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  1974-75  study  or 
the  regulations  that  have  grown  out  of 
it.  Indeed,  the  waiver  regulations  are 
intended  to  be  automatically  reinstat- 
ed in  3  years,  whether  the  committee 
has  completed  its  review  and  made  rec- 
ommendations or  not.  I  believe  that 
the  regulations  have  functioned  well 
and  that  the  primary  failings  of  the 
Secretary's  administration  of  them 
has  been  an  unwillingness  to  appoint 
an  Ethics  Advisory  Board  to  imple- 
ment them  fully.  In  3  years'  time, 
after  full  and  even-handed  review,  per- 
haps: the  Secretary  will  be  willing  to 
proceed  with  the  responsibilities  to 
pursue  research  ethnically  and  with- 
out regard  to  purely  political  pres- 
sures. 

Finally,  let  me  add  that,  although 
this  moratorium  is  temporary.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress'  heavy-handed 
intrusion  Into  this  area  is  not  Just  dan- 
gerous and  unnecessary,  but  also  a 
precedent  that  we  should  carefuUy 
avoid  in  all  future  legislation  to  fund 
research.  We.  as  politicans.  are  not 
medical  doctors  or  ethlcists.  Few  of  us 
have  disabled  children  or  life-threat- 
ening diseases.  To  tell  scientists  to 
turn  away  from  their  studies  in  this 
instance  is  not  far  removed  from  cen- 
sorship, from  intrusions  into  academic 
freedom,  from  burning  a  book.  It  is 
sometimes  politically  dangerous  to  be 
in  favor  of  free  investigation.  It  is 
always  scientific  dangerous  to  be  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  support  of  H.R.  2409 
will  establish  health  research  as 
among  the  highest  priorities  of  99th 
Congress.  An  effective  biomedical  re- 
search program  will  lead  to  a  health- 
ier, more  productive  population. 

I  urge  each  Member's  support  for 
this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MAOIOAN.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2409,  a  bill  which  provides  for  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  expiring  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  This  legislation  received  bipar- 
tisan support  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  was  report- 
ed by  voice  vote  on  May  15, 1985. 

H.R.  2409  reauthorizes,  for  1  year 
only,  the  research  authorities  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
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tional  aeart.  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Research  Service 
Awards  and  the  Medical  Library  As- 
sistance Act.  This  legislation  is  virtual- 
ly identical  to  S.  540,  the  conference 
agreement  which  received  unanimous 
support  (if  both  the  House  and  Senate 
during  tie  final  days  of  the  98th  Con- 
gress.     I 

Many  of  the  management  directives 
and  line-item  authorizations  contained 
in  previ0us  NIH  bills  have  been  re- 
moved fitom  this  bill  and  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  contained  in  section  301  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  con- 
duct biomedical  research  has  been 
strengthened.  In  addition,  consensus 
language  from  last  year's  conference 
report  dealing  with  the  sensitive  issues 
of  fetal  research  and  the  use  and  care 
of  animajs  in  research  is  maintained  in 
this  bill. 

I  am  also  very  supportive  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Institute 
of  Nurstig  within  H.R.  2409,  which 
will  complement  the  basic  biomedical 
research  conducted  by  NIH  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and 
Sldn  Disease,  a  proposal  which  has 
been  a  part  of  NIH  reauthorizing  legis- 
lation for  the  past  4  years. 

In  conclusion.  I  support  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
which  p^vides  for  the  continuation 
and  imp^vements  to  the  legislative 
authority  for  the  National  Institutes 
of  Healtii.  the  foundation  of  our  Na- 
tion's biomedical  research  activities. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2409.  the  Health  Re- 
search Extension  Act  of  1985. 

The  Ifetional  Institutes  of  Health 
represent  our  Nation's  greatest  contri- 
bution to  health  related  research.  This 
support  Is  an  investment  in  the  intel- 
lectual, medical,  and  economic  future 
of  our  coimtry,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  investment  is  cost  effective 
and  absdlutely  essential.  For  example, 
the  United  States  has  an  overwhelm- 
ing techfiical  and  economic  edge  over 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  area 
of  biotechnology.  The  men  and  women 
who  ha^e  done  the  fundamental  re- 
search and  developed  the  resulting 
biotechnology  products  have,  almost 
without  exception,  been  trained 
through  the  programs  of  NIH. 

The  ]j4  institutes  of  NIH  touch 
almost  $11  aspect  of  the  health  and 
well-beirig  of  Americans,  from  infancy 
to  old  a^e.  By  encouraging  research  in 
a  wide  range  of  health  issues.  NIH 
grants  afe'e  directly  and  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  the  Increased  life  expect- 
ancy thftt  Americans  now  enjoy,  as 
well  as  an  improved  quality  of  life  for 
Americans  with  health  problems. 

Last  year.  Congress  approved  an 
NIH  apbropriations  bill  that  included 
enough  :  noney  to  f  imd  over  6,500  new 
and     competing     grants.     President 


Reagan 


signed  that  bill,  but  in  a  sur- 


prise move  in  December,  OMB  direct- 
ed NIH  to  decrease  the  number  of  new 
and  competing  grants  by  23  percent,  to 
only  5.000.  G^  Jime  10  of  this  year, 
the  Subcomntttee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations!  **^  Human  Resources, 
which  I  chaii^  conducted  a  field  hear- 
ing in  Birmi^ham.  AL  on  the  impact 
of  the  OlSB  fprward  funding  directive. 
The  researcUers.  administrators,  and 
corporate  leaders  there,  like  their  col- 
leagues acrosB  the  country,  have  ex- 
pressed very ,  serious  concerns  about 
the  OMB  actJons.  Let  me  take  this  op- 
portunity to  nare  some  of  their  obser- 
vations with  sou. 

Witnesses  mduded  researchers  and 
administratoiv  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  at  Birmingham  [UAB]  and 
the  Southeni  Research  Institute,  as 
weU  as  corpo^te  leaders  from  the  Bir- 
mingham community.  Their  testimony 
described  the(  importance  of  federally 
fimded  scientific  research  and  the  dev- 
astating impact  of  the  OMB  forward 
funding  directive  on  individual  re- 
search projects  in  the  field  of  mental 
retardation  atid  cancer  chemotherapy, 
as  weU  as  established  programs  at  the 
UAB's  Compfehensive  Cancer  Center, 
Hypertension  Research  Center,  and 
other  health  programs. 

Current  NI^  recipients  also  spoke  of 


their  concei 
and  the  long' 
action  on 
and  Junior  ft 
medical  f ieli 
entists  have 


about  futuire  funding, 
itm  effects  of  the  OMB 
It  graduate  students 
Ity  in  a  variety  of  bio- 
In  some  cases,  these  sci- 
ledded  to  leave  the  field. 
According  to  iDr.  Norman  Bray,  an  as- 
sociate profissor  of  psychology  at 
UAB: 

If  graduate  students  with  training  related 
to  the  problens  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  deyelopmentally  disabled  chil- 
dren leave  the  area,  progress  in  understand- 
ing and  actualizing  the  potential  of  these 
children  will  sl|nply  stop.  It  is  not  a  simple 
matter  of  hopiag  for  Increased  funding  the 
next  year  to  make  up  for  losses  such  as 
these.  The  human  potential  lost  could  never 
be  regained. 

Of  course,  nis  observations  are  also 
applicable  to  a  wide  range  of  scientific 
endeavors  funded  by  NIH. 

Our  witnestes  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  thej  support  that  Congress 
has  shown  NtH,  but  they  remain  con- 
cerned that  time  is  running  out.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Claude  Bennett,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  at  the 
UAB: 

If  a  clear  desision  is  not  made  soon  with 
specific  instructions  to  NIH.  the  sheer 
amount  of  pa^rwoA  Involved  in  getting 
the  fiscal  yeatf  1985  budget  appropriation 
spent  may  be  impossible  to  accomplish  by 
midnight  Septemlwr  30.  If  that  occurs,  the 
administration  will  have  achieved  its  end  re- 
gardless of  the  best  intentions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 


tile; 


UAB  and  tae  Southern  Research  In- 
stitute are  r»resentative  of  the  many 
research  institutions  whose  important 
work  depends  on  NIH  funding.  The 
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testimony  illustrated  how  NIH  re- 
search touches  all  o'or  lives,  and  how 
inadequate  support  for  NIH  will  be 
felt  by  research  efforts  across  the 
country.  The  Health  Research  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1985  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  adequate  funding  for  NIH 
research  efforts  for  fiscal  year  1986 
and  strengthens  the  national  research 
institutes.  I  applaud  the  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Mr.  Dihgkll 
and  Mr.  Wazmah,  for  their  excellent 
work  on  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  support 
their  efforts  to  undo  the  damage  that 
was  done  by  the  OMB  forward  fimd- 
ing  directive.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  today  HJl.  2409. 
the  bill  reauthorizing  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health. 

The  President's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine 
and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search has  helped  put  health  research 
in  some  perspective  with  these  words: 

Since  all  human  beings  are  vulnerable  to 
disease  and  all  die,  health  care  has  a  special 
interpersonal  significance:  it  expresses  and 
nurtures  bonds  of  empathy  and  compassion. 
The  depth  of  a  society's  concern  about 
health  care  can  be  seen  as  a  measure  of  its 
sense  of  solidarity  in  the  face  of  suffering 
and  death.  Moreover,  health  care  takes  on  a 
special  meaning  because  of  its  role  in  the 
beginning  of  a  human  being's  life  as  well  as 
the  end.  In  spite  of  all  the  advances  in  the 
scientific  understanding  of  birth,  disease, 
and  death,  these  profound  and  universal  ex- 
periences remain  shared  mysteries  that 
touch  the  spiritual  tide  of  human  nature. 
For  these  reasons  a  society's  commitment  to 
health  care  reflects  some  of  its  most  basic 
attitudes  about  what  it  is  to  be  a  member  of 
the  human  community. 

Since  1982.  we  have  attempted  to  de- 
velop a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  for  5  years 
it  has  been  a  struggle.  Last  year,  the 
struggle  culminated  in  a  late  October 
veto  by  President  Reagan— a  veto  over- 
shadowed in  the  news  media  by  Presi- 
dential campaign  events.  This  year  the 
struggle  opened  with  the  admlnistra- 
.  tion's  refusal  to  award  1.500  grants  as 
Congress  directed  and  funded— a 
number  that  translates  into  $200  mil- 
lion. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  defended  the  failure  to  award 
the  grants  as  efforts  to  stabilize  fund- 
ing, to  deal  with  the  hills  and  valleys 
in  health  research  funding  that  we 
have  had  during  the  last  5  years. 

It  is  striking  to  me  to  compare  NIH's 
$5  billion  funding  level  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  Federal  budget: 

The  Department  of  Defense's  re- 
search budget  request  is  $39  billion,  a 
25-percent  increase  over  last  year  or 
$7.8  billion  over  1985.  The  increase 
alone  for  military  research  is  almost 
$8  bilUon.  larger  than  the  whole 
health  research  budget  of  the  NIH. 
While  NIH  got  -6  percent,  research 
Govemmentwide  received  a  12-percent 
boost. 


The  Department  of  Defense  notified 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  May  14  that  it  had  Just  found  $4 
billion  in  unspent  or  extra  money. 

The  cost  of  half  the  additions  the 
President  wants  for  our  stock  of  37,000 
nuclear  warheads  will  cost  $4  billion. 

The  MX— which  the  President  calls 
a  peacekeeper— wlU  cost  $25  billion. 

We  will  pay  $1.4  billion  for  the 
Army's  chemical-bacteriological  weap- 
ons and  research  program  and  for  re- 
building 48  CH-47  heavy-lift  helicop- 
ters. 

Three  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers with  their  airplanes  and  support 
ships  and  the  Navy's  antisubmarine- 
airplane— P-3C— program  will  cost  $18 
billion. 

The  toUet  on  the  space  shuttle  cost 
$12  million  to  design. 

The  budget  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  is  six-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent—<0.6  percent)— the  total  Federal 
budget.  Their  first  year  in  office,  the 
Reagan  administration  requested  a 
5.4-percent  increase  over  1981:  this  re- 
quest was  then  revised,  ending  in  a  7.2- 
percent  decrease  below  1981.  Fiscal 
1983  saw  a  3-percent  increase  in  their 
request,  followed  by  an  increase  of  1.8 
percent  in  1984.  But  1985  saw  a  6-per- 
cent decrease  in  administration  sup- 
port coupled  with  their  refusal  to 
award  1,500  grants  mandated  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  helped  us  achieve  a  cancer  cure 
rate  that  is  iM>proaching  50  percent. 
NIH  work  led  us  to  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  polio  by  a  vaccination,  saving 
suffering— and  incidentally  $1  billion  a 
year.  The  work  of  NIH  researchers 
helped  reduce  the  maternal  death  rate 
from  pregnancy  and  chUdbirth  by  80 
percent  between  1962  and  1980.  NIH 
research  has  meant  that  paraplegics— 
who  before  World  War  n  died  of 
kidney  faOiue,  pneumonia,  blood  poi- 
soning and  other  complications— can 
now  survive.  Even  functional  regenera- 
tion of  the  central  nervous  system  Is 
no  longer  viewed  as  an  impossibility. 
Every  $1  invested  in  research  is  esti- 
mated to  produce  $13  in  cost-benefit 
savings.  Clearly,  this  Nation  should  be 
extremely  proud  of  its  advances  in 
medicine. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  among  our  most  valuable  assets: 
they  should  not  be  a  battlegroimd. 
The  question  is  not  how  to  hold  down 
spending,  but  whether  our  values  do 
not  require  us  to  spend  more? 

The  stranglehold  over  our  Federal 
commitment  to  health  research  is.  in 
part,  the  $200  billion  Federal  deficit. 
When  Congress— without  my  sup- 
port—adopted President  Reagan's  tax 
and  spending  proposals  in  1981.  the 
basic  balance  between  revenue  and 
spending  was  upended.  The  deficit  ex- 
ploded from  $27  bilUon  in  1979  to  $59 
billion  in  1980.  $58  billion  in  1981.  $110 
billion  in  1982.  $195  billion  in  1983. 


and  $185  billion  in  1984.  In  1985.  it  is 
estimated  to  be  a  staggering  $222  bO- 
lion.  We  must  now  spend  $70  billion 
every  year  in  increased  interest  costs 
Just  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  the  defi- 
cit since  1980—14  times  what  we  are 
spending  on  health  research.  As  long 
as  this  deficit  hovers  over  the  Federal 
budget,  health  research  will  be  in  the 
back  seat  scrambling  for  its  small 
share  of  taxpayer  dollars. 

It  is  unfortunate— and  in  my  view 
unnecessary— for  the  NIH  to  be  a 
budget  battleground  year  after  year. 
The  question  should  not  be  how  to 
hold  down  spending  or  even  it  out,  as 
OMB  seems  to  want,  the  question 
ought  to  be  how  can  we  put  more  re- 
sources into  health  research? 

About  855,000  Americans  are  diag- 
nosed each  year  as  having  cancer:  one 
of  tliree  tiabies  bom  in  1985  will  devel- 
op cancer  in  its  lifetime:  3.5  million 
Americans  are  disabled  by  stroke:  60 
million  people  suffer  from  cardiovas- 
cular disease:  100.000  Americans  wiU 
die  this  year  from  allergic  and  infec- 
tious diseases:  62.000  people  become 
blind  each  year.  These  startling  num- 
bers ought  to  tell  us  something. 

There  are  several  significant  provi- 
sions in  this  bilL  It  directs  the  Nation- 
al Institute  on  Aging  to  support  basic 
and  clinical  research  into  advanced  di- 
agnostic, prevention,  and  treatment 
methods  for  Alzheimer's  disease 
through  a  program  of  regional  centers. 
The  bill  requires  HHS  to  conduct  a 
study  of  the  availability  of  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  elderly 
through  the  year  2020.  The  bill  also 
establishes  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Spinal  Cord  Injury  to  plan,  coordi- 
nate and  implement  comprehensive 
Federal  initiatives  on  research  on 
spinal  cord  injury  and  regeneration, 
an  initiative  I  sponsored. 

I  am  also  pleased  the  committee 
adopted  my  suggestions  on  animal 
care  and  treatment.  Under  the  bill, 
NIH  would  be  required  to  establish 
standards  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  animals  used  in  research.  Eactv  or- 
ganization receiving  NIH  funds  would 
be  required  to  have  an  animal  care 
committee  to  monitor  the  care  and 
treatment  of  »Tiiiti«ig  used.  One 
member  of  the  committee  would  have 
to  have  no  formal  association  with  the 
institution.  These  requirements  are 
very  aimnar  to  NIH's  recently  revised 
giiidelines.  I  believe  that  an  internal 
monitoring  mechanism  like  this  is  far 
preferable  to  outside  inspections  and 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  developing 
a  dialog  on  proper  animal  care  and 
treatment.  I  am  also  grateful  for  the 
committee's  acceptance  of  my  sugges- 
tion that  NIH  develop  a  plan  for  re- 
search methods  that  do  not  use  ani- 
mals and  reduce  the  number  of  ani- 
mals used. 
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These  provisions  were  developed 
carefully  over  a  period  of  several  years 
and  try  to  achieve  a  balance  between 
the  Interests  of  good  research  and  ap- 
propriate animal  care.  They  are  not  in 
any  way  intended  to  mandate  or  inter- 
fere with  a  particular  research  meth- 
odology. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
recommend  that  the  President  veto 
this  bill.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  case. 
When  we  are  funding  only  one-third 
of  the  research  proposals  received  at 
NIH.  we  are  clearly  not  doing  enough. 
Health  research  is  a  wise  public  invest- 
ment. I  hope  the  President  will  join 
me  in  support  of  this  important  bill.* 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  H.R.  2409,  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
revise  and  extend  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
[NIH],  so  that  we  can  continue  to  im- 
prove the  health  care  of  our  citizens 
through  progress  in  medical  research. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  should  like  to  bring  to  their 
attention  several  provisions  which  are 
particularly  important  to  me. 

As  medical  science  advances,  it  en- 
ables us  to  learn  more  and  learn  with 
greater  speed  about  disease  and  how 
to  prevent,  treat,  and  cure  it.  Nonethe- 
less, much  remains  to  be  discovered 
about  many  diseases  which  have  af- 
flicted people  for  years,  from  the 
common  cold  to  cancer.  One  of  these 
illnesses  is  arthritis,  which  affects  the 
very  young  as  well  as  the  very  old. 
H.R.  2409  creates  a  new  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal 
and  Skin  Diseases  to  focus  and  expand 
research  in  these  areas.  There  are  over 
100  known  forms  of  arthritis,  a  disease 
which  affects  an  estimated  35  million 
Americans.  The  resulting  costs  to  the 
Nation  are  staggering  and  increasing 
niunbers  of  individuals  must  bear  the 
pain  and  discomfort  inherent  in  ar- 
thritis. To  place  greater  emphasis  and 
resources  into  arthritis  research 
through  the  creation  of  this  Institute 
is  a  significant  step  toward  eventually 
finding  a  cure. 

I  hear  frequently  from  many  senior 
citizens  in  my  district  about  another 
disease  which  afflicts  older  people- 
Alzheimer's  disease.  Unfortunately, 
this  illness  still  remains  a  mystery.  We 
know  little  more  than  that  it  afflicts 
an  estimated  750,000  to  1  million 
Americans,  costs  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $20  billioB  annually  in 
heath  care  costs,  and  places  a  tremen- 
dous burden  on  victim's  families,  who 
have  primary  responsibility  for  the 
victims'  care.  Substantial  research  con- 
tinues at  NIH  through  four  agencies. 
We  have  emphasized  t!ie  need  for  con- 
tinued support  for  Alzheimer's  re- 
search in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  have  increased  funding.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
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to  the  authorizing  committee  for 
making  specific  reference  to  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  in  this  legislation. 

When  we  think  about  health  care, 
we  often  tend  to  stereotjrpe  nurses  as 
nice  people  in  white  uniforms  who 
take  patients'  temperatures.  Clearly, 
this  perception  is  both  dated  and 
highly  inappropriate,  as  the  role  of 
nurses  fci  the  health  care  delivery 
system  pas  expanded  dramatically. 
The  Institute  of  Medicine  issued  a 
report  wfiich  stressed  the  need  to  give 
greater  Risibility  to  muring  research, 
and  to  bring  such  study  into  the  main- 
stream of  health  care  research.  The 
committee  has  acknowledged  this  gap 
in  the  research  community,  and  has 
acted  to  close  it  by  creating  in  this  bill 
a  National  Institute  of  Nursing.  This 
research  will  focus  on  health  promo- 
tion and  preventive  and  health  as  it 
relates  to  nursing  care,  with  emphasis 
on  the  Specific  problems  and  issues 
faced  byj  nurses,  who  play  an  integral 
role  in  omr  health  care  system. 

An  aroi  of  biomedical  research  that 
is  of  great  interest  to  me  is  immunolo- 
gy. Imnune  system  disorders  are  re- 
sponsible for  or  related  to,  many  ill- 
nesses, including  allergies,  juvenile  di- 
abetes, ind  rheimiatoid  arthritis.  In 
the  last  few  years,  a  substantial 
amount  lof  Federal  resources  have 
been  dei'oted  to  immunological  re- 
search oh  a  most  devastating  and  fatal 
disease:  'Acquired  Immunodeficiency 
Syndron^e  (AIDS).  This  is  a  disease  we 
knew  nothing  about  5  years  ago,  and 
researchers  are  testing  drugs 
to  develop  treatment  for 
tims,  and  eventually  a  vac- 
ever,  until  then,  preventive 
asures  are  the  only  means  of 
minimizihg  the  risk  of  contracting 
AIDS  fof  those  in  groups  considered 
to  be  at  ^k.  This  necessitates  contin- 
ued resources  for  AIDS  research,  and 
equally  as  important,  greater  re- 
sources for  public  education  activities. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  bill  acknowl- 
edges the  importance  of  continued  ef- 
forts to  combat  AIDS. 

While  significant  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  AIDS  epidemic,  scientists 
at  NIH  continue  to  conduct  research 
into  other  immune  system  disorders. 
Unlike  4IDS  and  such  Illnesses  which 
stem  from  infection  by  viruses  or 
other  foreign  bodies,  there  are  "auto- 
immime"  diseases,  those  caused  by 
malfunction  of  the  immune  system 
itself.  Sftemic  Lupus  Erythematosus 
is  an  autoimmime  disease  which  af- 
fects over  half  a  million  Americans,  00 
percent  bf  whom  are  women,  usually 
in  their  childbearlng  years.  Lupus  is  a 
chronic  jlnflammatory  disease  affect- 
ing connective  tissue.  The  body's 
immune  system  breaks  down  and 
allows  antibodies  to  attack  normal 
tissue.  Its  severity  varies,  affecting 
only  the  skin  in  some  people,  but  de- 
stroying major  body  organs  in  others. 
Sometin|es  it  is  fatal.  At  this  time, 
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there  is  no  Ijiown  cause  or  cure  for 
Lupus,  which  claims  50.000  new  vic- 
tims every  y;ar.  H.R.  2409  creates  a 
temporary  LJipus  Erythematosus  Co- 
ordinating Committee  to  plan,  devel- 
op, coordinate,  and  implement  com- 
prehensive Federal  initiatives  on 
Lupus  research.  I  believe  this  commit- 
tee is  urgently  needed  and  is  a  critical 
component  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  conducted  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  is  far 
too  extensive  to  discuss  all  aspects  in 
the  limited  ti|ne  we  have  today.  I  have 
highlighted  these  provisions  because 
they  are.  in  ijiy  view,  of  particular  im- 
portance. Th|s  is  not  to  minimize  the 
fine  work  which  continues  in  research 
on  cancer,  heart,  lung  and  kidney  dis- 
ease, neunology.  oral  health, 
opthamologyj  maternal  and  child 
health,  and  environmental  health  sci- 
ences. I  shoiild  like  to  express  my 
overall  suppbrt  for  biomedical  re- 
search and  utge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  vitkl  public  health  legisla- 
tion.* I 

I    D  1250 

Mr.  MADiqAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXNiAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  th^  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAkER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pa^s  the  bill.  H.R.  2409.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  werie  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  tp  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANI- 
ZATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2417)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  program  of  assistance  for 
health  maintenance  organizations. 

The  Clerk  nead  as  follows: 

H.R. 2417 

Be  it  enacUoi  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conareu  aaaembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TfTLE:  REFERENCE  TO  ACT. 

(a)  Short  Trfu:.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Health  Maintenance  Organization 
Amendments  of  1985". 


(b)  REnRKHCC 

Act  an  amendment 
terms  of  an  am  endment 
section  or  other 
shall  be  consid  sred 
or  other  provjsion 
Service  Act. 


TO  Act.— Whenever  in  this 

or  repeal  is  expressed  In 

to,  or  a  repeal  of,  a 

provision,   the  reference 

to  be  made  to  a  section 

of  the  Public  Health 


SEC.  Z.  ELIMINATION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  SUP- 
PORT FOR  FEASIBILITY  SURVEYS. 
PLANNING,  AND  INITIAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT COSTS. 

(a)  In  Gexeral.— Sections  1303.  130',  and 
1307(c)  42  U.S.C.  300e-2.  300e-3.  and  300e- 
6(c))  are  repealed. 

(b)  CONPORMIItG  AMENDMEMTS.— 

(1)  Section  1306  (42  U.S.C.  300e-S>  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan," 
each  place  it  appears  (except  in  subsection 
(b)(6))  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "loan". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  section  1303 
or  1304.  such  application  meets  the  applica- 
tion requirements  of  such  section  and  in  the 
case  of  an  application  for  a  loan  or  loan 
guarantee."  in  subsection  (b)(1), 

(C)  by  striking  out  "1304."  in  subsection 
(b)(2).  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "grants,  contracts, 
loans,"  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loans". 

(2)  Section  1307  (42  17.S.C.  300e-6)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  loan," 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "loan", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "grant,  contract,  or"  in 
subsection  (a)(1),  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  assistance"  in 
subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  loan". 

(3)  Section  1309(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-8(a))  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(2)". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1317(b) 
(42  U.S.C.  300e-16(b))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  clause  ( 1 ),  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (2)  and  (3)  as 
clauses  (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(c)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  grant 
made  or  contract  entered  into  under  title 
XIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
before  October  1.  1985. 

SEC.  3.  LIMffATION  ON  LOA.NS  AND  LOAN  GUARAN- 
TEES FOR  INmAL  COSTS  OF  OPER- 
ATION. 

(a)  In  General.— The  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1305(a)  (42  U.S.C.  300-4(a))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  ",  and  unless 
the  Secretary  has  made  a  grant  or  loan  to, 
entered  into  a  contract  with,  or  guaranteed 
a  loan  for.  the  organization  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  1982,  1983.  1984.  or  1985  under  this 
section  or  section  1304(b)  (as  in  effect 
before  October  1,  1985)". 

(b)  Application.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  any  loan 
or  loan  guarantee  for  the  initial  costs  of  op- 
eration of  a  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tion made  under  title  XIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  before  October  1, 1985. 

SEC.  4.  EUMINATION  OF  LOANS  AND  LOAN  GUAR- 
ANTEES FOR  ACQUISrriON  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION OF  AMBULATORY  CARE 
FACILmES. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  130SA  (42  n.S.C. 
300e-4a)  is  repealed. 

(b)  CoNPORifiNG  Amendment.— Section 
1306(bH2)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-5(b)(2))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "or  1305A,". 

(C)  Application.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  do  not  apply  to  any  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  mtide  under  section  1305A  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  before  Octo- 
ber 1, 1985. 

SEC.  5.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  HEALTH 
SYSTEMS  AGENCY  REVIEW. 

Section  1306(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-5(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraplis  (6),  (7),  and  (8) 
as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively. 


SEC.    t.    LIMrrATION    ON    BORROWING    BY    LOAN 
GUARANTEE  FUND. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1308(d)K2) 
(42  U.S.C.  300e-7  (dX2))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "before  October  1.  1985,"  after 
"guarantees  issued  by  him". 

SEC.  7.  REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  PERIODIC 
DEMONSTRATION  OF  COMPLIANCE. 

Section  1310(d)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-9(d))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

SEC.  8.  ANNUAL  UPDATE  OP  STATE  LAW  DIGEST. 

The  first  sentence  of  section  1311(c)  (42 
U.S.C.  300e-10(c))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "quarterly"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"annually". 

SEC.  9  ELIMINATION  OF  UNNECESSARY  REPORT. 

Section  1318(e)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-17(e))  is 
repealed. 

SEC  le.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS. 

Section  1309(b)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-8(b))  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  meet  the  obligations  of  the  loan 
fund  established  under  section  1308(e)  re- 
sulting from  defaults  on  loans  made  from 
the  fund  and  to  meet  the  other  obligations 
of  the  fund,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  loan  fimd  for  fiscal  years 
1986.  1987.  1988.  and  1989.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

SEC.  II.  ORGAN  TRANSPLANTS  AS  PART  OF  BASIC 
COVERAGE. 

Section  1302(1)  (42  U.S.C.  300e-l(l))  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "Such 
term  includes  a  health  service  directly  asso- 
ciated with  an  organ  transplant  only  If  such 
organ  transplant  was  required  to  t>e  includ- 
ed in  basic  health  services  on  April  15. 
1985. '. 

SEC  12.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Madigan]  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxman]. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
the  bill.  H.R.  2417. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2417  makes  a 
number  of  revisions  in  the  HMO  Act. 
which  Is  title  13  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

The  bill  repeals  the  old  grant  and 
loan  provisions,  which  have  not  been 
used  since  1981  and  are  no  longer 
needed.  It  also  removes  the  current  re- 
quirement that  HMO's  must  cover  any 
organ  transplant  ps  sooon  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
determines  that  the  procedure  Is  no 
longer  experimental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  authorizations 
In  the  bill  are  those  required  to  meet 
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the  obligations  of  the  current  loan 
fund  resulting  from  defaults  on  out- 
standing loans.  No  new  loans  could  be 
made. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  non- 
controversial  and  I  urge  all  Members 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2417  which  makes  several 
changes  in  title  XIII  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act.  H.R.  2417  repeals 
the  authority  to  make  grants  and 
loans  to  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. The  only  authorizations  in  the 
bill  are  those  required  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent obligations  of  the  loan  fimd  for 
outstanding  loans.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  $2.5  mil- 
lion will  be  required  to  meet  these  ob- 
ligations in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $1.5 
million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1987  and 
1988. 

The  bill  also  removes  the  current  re- 
quirement that  health  maintenance 
organizations  must  (X)ver  any  organ 
transplant  procedure  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices determines  that  the  procedure  is 
no  longer  experimental. 

The  administration  has  indicated 
that  it  does  not  have,  any  objection  to 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting H.R.  2417. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
lialance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxhan]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2417. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ORPHAN  DRUG  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2290)  to  amend  the  orphan  drug 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  and  related  laws,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2290 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Orphan 
Drug  Admendments  of  1985". 
SEC  L  MARKET  PROTECTION. 

Section  527  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  CosmeUc  Act  (21  U.S.C.  360cc)  is 
amended— 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and  for  which  a 
United  Statea  Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be 
issued"  in  sutaaaction  (a); 

(3)  by  strikinc  out  "and  if  a  United  States 
Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be  issued  for  the 
drug"  in  sulisection  (b);  and 

(3)  by  strilEing  out  "UNPATENTED"  in 
the  title  of  the  section. 

8BC  S.  ANTIBIOTIC  DRUCa 
(a)  DCSICIIATIOK.— 

(1)  Section  52S<a)  of  the  FMeral  Food. 
Drue,  and  CosmeUc  Act  (31  U.ac.  360aa(a)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1).  by  redesignating  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (3).  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  ( 1 )  the  following: 

"(3)  if  the  drug  is  an  antibiotic,  it  may  be 
certified  for  such  disease  or  condition  under 
section  507,  or": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "before"  in  paragraph 
(3)  (as  so  redesignated): 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "505"  in  the  last 
sentence  a  comma  and  the  following:  "certi- 
fication of  such  drug  for  such  disease  or 
condition  under  section  507,":  and 

(D)  by  striidng  out  "licensing  under  sec- 
tion 351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  such  disease  or  condition"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "licensing  of  such  drug  for 
such  disease  or  condition  under  section  351 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act". 

(3)  SecUon  536(aXl)  of  such  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  360bb<aXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(B)  if  a  certification  for  such  drug  is 
Issued  under  section  507,  or 

"(C)  if  a  license  for  such  drug  is  issued 
under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act.":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  approval  or  li- 
cense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  ap- 
proval certification,  or  license". 

(3)  SecUon  537  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
360cc)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (3)  as  paragraph  (3).  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  issues  a  certification  under  section 
507.  or": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "505"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "issue  another  certification  under 
section  507,": 

(C)  by  inserting  after  "holder  of  such  ap- 
proved application"  in  subsection  (a)  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "of  such  certifica- 
Uon."; 

(D)  by  inserting  after  "approval  of  the  ap- 
proved application"  in  subsection  (a)  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "the  issuance  of 
the  certification."; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "or  a  license"  In  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "if  a  certification 
is  issued  under  section  507  for  such  a  drug, 
or  if  a  license": 

(F)  by  inserting  after  "application  approv- 
al" in  subsection  (b)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "of  the  Issuance  of  the  certification 
under  section  507," 

(0)  by  striking  out  ",  if  the  drug  is  a  bio- 
logical product."  in  subsection  (b): 

(H)  by  inserting  after  "under  section  505" 
in  subsection  (b)  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: ",  issue  another  certification  under  sec- 
tion 507,": 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "holder  of  such  ap- 
proved  application"    in   sulisection   (b)   a 


and  the  following:  "of  such  certlfica- 

y  inserting  after  "application"  in  sub- 

(bXl)  a  comma  and  the  followinr 

certification.":  and 

|by  Inserting  after  "other  applications" 

ion  (bK3)"  a  comma  and  the  fol- 

"issuance  of  other  certifications.". 

NATIONAL  OOIIl(188ION  ON  ORPHAN  DI8- 


June  17,  1985 


June  17,  1985 
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(a)  fiBTABLUHMKiiT.— There  is  eatabllahed 
the  If  ational  CnmmiMJon  aa  Orphan  Dis- 

<(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)  IDuTT.— The  Commission  shall  assess 
the  akUviUes  of  the  Nattonal  InaUtutea  of 
Healtti.  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuae,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Food 
and  prug  Administration,  other  public 
agen^es.  and  private  entities  in  connection 
with4- 

(1)  basic  research  conducted  on  rare  dis- 
eases; 

(3)  Jie  use  in  research  on  rare  diseases  of 
knowledge  developed  in  other  research: 

(3)  wpplied  and  clinical  research  on  the 
prevention,  diagnoals,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  to  the  public  health 
care  professionals,  researchers,  and  drug 
and  medical  device  manufacturers  of  Imowl- 
edge  developed  in  research  on  rare  diseases 
and  KkbKt  diseases  which  can  be  used  in  the 
prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 


(c)  'Rkvikw  RBqunuEMraTS.— In  assessing 
the  icUvities  of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Heal^.  the  Alcohol,  Dnig  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with  research  on  rare  diseases,  the 
Commission  shall  review— 

(1)  jthe  appropriateness  of  the  priorities 
itly  placed  on  research  on  rare  dls- 

he  relative  effectiveness  of  grants  and 
when  used  to  fund  research  on 

(3)^he  appropriateness  of  q>ecific  require- 
mentt  applicable  to  applications  for  funds 
for  ifesearch  on  rare  diseases  taking  into 
consideration  the  reasonable  capacity  of  vp- 
plicaats  to  meet  such  requirements: 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
such  research,  including  the  adequacy  of 
the  research  facilities  and  research  re- 
souroes  used  In  such  research  and  the  ap- 
propfiateness  of  the  scientific  training  of 
the  Etersonnel  engaged  In  such  research: 

(5)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  encourage  such  research: 

(6)  the  organization  of  the  peer  review 
procte  applicable  to  applications  for  funds 
for  sich  research  to  determine  if  the  organi- 
zatioii  of  the  peer  review  process  could  be 
revisM  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reviefr  provided  to  propoaala  for  research  on 
rare  (Useases: 

(7)  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination 
between  the  national  research  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  InaU- 
tutea of  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  AdministraUon,  the  Food 
and  tJrug  AdministraUon.  and  private  enU- 
ties  lb  supporting  such  research:  and 

(8)1  the  effecUveness  of  activiUes  under- 
take^ to  assure  that  knowledge  developed  in 
research  on  nonrare  diseases  is,  when  appro- 
priaOe,  used  in  research  on  rare  diseases. 

(d)  CoMPosmoN.— The  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  twenty  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  as  follows: 

(1>  Ten  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
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ees  of  the  <  tovemment  and  who  by  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experience  in  research  on 
rare  rtiseasfs  or  in  the  treatment  of  rare  dis- 
eases are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion. I 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals 'who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Oovemment  and  who  have  a  rare 
disease  or  Are  employed  to  represent  or  are 
members  of  an  organization  concerned 
about  rare  disease. 

(3)  Four  ;nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed frotn— 

(A)  the  (frectors  of  the  national  research 
insUtutes  pf  the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of 
Health:  or  I 

(B)  the  directors  of  the  insUtutes  of  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration, 

which  the  Secretary  determines  are  in- 
volved with  rare  diseases. 

(4)  One  nonvoting  member  shall  be  ap- 
pointed frten  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  who  the  Sec- 
retary detehnines  are  involved  with  rare  dis- 
eases. I 

A  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall  be  filled 
in  the  mapner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment [was  made.  If  any  member  of  the 
Commission  who  was  ^pointed  to  the  Com- 
mission as  a  director  of  a  national  research 
insUtute  or  an  InsUtute  of  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
Uon or  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  AdministraUon  leaves  that 
office  or  pbsiUon.  or  if  any  member  of  the 
Commissiofo  who  was  appointed  from  per- 
sons who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Government  becomes  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  [the  Oovemment.  such  member 
may  contiQue  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  not  longer  than  the  ninety-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  member 
leaves  that  office  or  position  or  becomes 
such  an  officer  or  employee,  as  the  case  may 
be.  1 

(e)  Trrm.— Members  shall  be  i4>pointed 
for  the  lif ef  of  the  Commission. 

(f )  COMFglfSATIOn.- 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
enUUed  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rat^  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade 
08-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(including  I  traveltime)  during  which  they 
are  engag^  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duUes  as  niembers  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  Mem^rs  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  dfficers  or  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  addiUonal  pay  by 
reason  of  l^eir  service  on  the  Commission. 

(g)  Cha^hmaii.- The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  designated  by  the 
members  of.  the  Commission. 

(h)  Stav».— Subject  to  such  rules  as  may 
be  preacrlied  by  the  Commission,  the  Com- 
mission may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
personnel  ^8  it  determines  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  f  imc- 
Uons.  Per^oimel  shall  be  appointed  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
peUUve  service,  and  shaU  be  paid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchaptel'  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  re- 
lating to  elassification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(i)  Experts  mm  Consult  ants.— Subject  to 
such  rules  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, the  Commission  may  procure  tem- 
porary an0  intermittent  services  under  sec- 
tion 3109<b}  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  States 


Code,  but  at  rates  for  individuals  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  basic  pay 
payable  for  gnde  GS-15  of  the  CSeneral 
Schedule. 

(J)  Detail  op  Pexsoititeu- Upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of  such 
agency  to  the  Commission  to  assist  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

(k)  Apmn iSTKATivE  Support  Services.— 
The  Administrator  of  Cieneral  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(1)  Genekal  Authoritt.- The  Commission 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
and  receive  such  evidence,  as  the  Commis- 
sion considers  appropriate. 

(m)  Inpormatioii.- The  Commission  may 
secure  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  information 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
Uon.  Upon  request  of  the  cniairman.  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(n)  Report.— The  Commission  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Secretary  and  to  each  House  of 
the  Congress  a  report  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  1987,  on  the  activities  of  the 
Commission.  The  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Commission,  together  with  its 
recommendations  for— 

(Da  long  range  plan  for  the  use  of  public 
and  private  resources  to  improve  research 
Into  rare  diseases  and  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(2)  such  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tions as  it  considers  wpropriate. 

(0)  TERMmATioii.— The  Commission  shall 
terminate  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  sub- 
mittal of  its  report  under  subsection  (n). 

(p)  FuROS.- The  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  shall  make  available 
$1,000,000  to  the  Commission  from  ^pro- 
prlations  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 
SEC.  s.  financial  assistance. 

(a)  QuAuriED  Testihg.— Section  5  of  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  (31  U.S.C.  380ee)  is 
amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "clini- 
cal"; and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (bKl)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'qualified  testing'  means— 

"(A)  human  clinical  testing— 

"(1)  which  Is  carried  out  under  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  drug  for  a  rare  disease  or  condi- 
tion under  section  505(1)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  or  Cosmetic  Act  (or  regulations 
issued  under  such  section);  and 

"(11)  which  occurs  after  the  date  such  drug 
Is  designated  under  section  526  of  such  Act 
and  before  the  date  on  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  such  drug  1b  submitted 
under  section  505(b)  or  507  of  such  Act  or 
under  section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act;  and 

"(B)  preclinical  testing  involving  a  drug 
for  a  rare  disease  or  condition  which  occurs 
after  the  date  such  drug  is  designated  under 
section  536  of  such  Act  and  before  the  date 
on  which  an  application  with  respect  to 
such  drug  is  submitted  under  section  505(b) 
or  507  of  such  Act  or  under  section  351  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.". 

(b)  AuTHORizATioH.— Subsection  (c)  of 
such  section  5  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  For  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 
SEC  c  technical  corrections. 

(a)  Public  Law  98-619.— The  paragraph 
foUowlng  the  heading  "EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  HANDICAPPED"  under  title  UI  of 
the  Departments  of  lAbor.  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-619)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "shall"  the  first  time 
It  appears  a  comma  and  the  followinr 
"except  for  part  D  of  such  Act,",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  amounts  available  for  such 
part  D  shall  be. available  for  obligation  on 
October  1,  1984.  and  shall  remain  available 
untU  September  30. 1985.". 

(b)  Public  Law  98-537.— Section 
122(bK4KC)  of  the  Developmental  DlsabU- 
iUes  Assistance  and  Bill  of  RighU  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6033(bK4KC))  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(i)"  after  "(C)"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  following: 

"(11)  Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
subparagraph  (E),  upon  application  of  a 
State,  which  under  section  133(bK4XC)  of 
this  Act.  as  in  effect  on  October  18,  1984, 
was  permitted  to  make  expenditures  for 
services  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  section  133(bK4MB)  of  this  Act  as  so  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
may  permit  the  portion  of  the  fund  which 
must  otherwise  be  expended  under  the 
State  plan  of  such  State  for  service  activi- 
ties in  a  limited  number  of  services  to  be  ex- 
pended for  the  additional  services  for  which 
expenditure  was  permitted  under  section 
133(bX4XC)  as  so  in  effect  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that— 

"(I)  funds  are  not  otherwise  available 
under  this  Act  for  such  additional  services, 
and 

"(II)  the  expenditures  of  such  State  on 
service  activities  in  the  initially  specified 
services  has  reasonably  met  the  need  for 
those  services  in  such  State  in  comparison 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  such  ad- 
ditional services  has  been  met  in  such 
SUte." 

SEC  7.  BrFBCnVE  DATS. 

(a)  OmoM.  Rtnx— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Oc- 
tober 1, 1985. 

(b)  EzcKPTiOR.— The  amendments  made 
by  sections  3,  3.  and  6(a)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
amendment  made  by  section  6(b)  shall  take 
effect  October  18, 1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
se<»nd  demanded? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  aecond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxmah]  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  MADiOAif]  wlU  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxmah]. 


CEREEAL  LEAVE 


Bflr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  2290. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  2290  is  the  first 
reauthorization  of  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act.  The  bill  would  extend  the  author- 
izations for  research  grants  for  3  addi- 
tional years,  expand  the  marketing 
protection  available  to  sponsors  of  ap- 
proved orphan  drugs,  and  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Orphan  Dis- 
eases to  evaluate  governmental  bio- 
medical research  activities  on  rare  dis- 
eases. 

The  Orphan  Drug  Act  was  enacted 
In  January  1983.  At  that  time  there 
were  approximately  34  orphan  drugs 
on  the  market.  In  the  last  2  years  an 
additional  54  drugs  have  been  desig- 
nated as  orphan  drugs  and  are  now 
either  under  development  or  already 
approved. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  and  its  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  have  worked  vig- 
orously and  successfully  to  create  an 
effective  administrative  office,  the  Di- 
vision of  Orphan  Products  at  FDA. 
and  to  implement  the  law.  The 
number  of  designated  drugs  under 
testing  or  approved  has  exceeded  opti- 
mistic predictions  of  2  years  ago. 

The  Orphan  Drug  Act  has  been 
quite  successful  so  far.  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers to  continue  their  strong  support 
for  the  act. 

In  addition  to  its  major  provisions, 
the  legislation  also  contains  a  techni- 
cal correction  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Assistance  and  Bill  of 
Rights  Act.  That  act.  which  makes 
grants  to  States  for  services  and  co- 
ordination of  services  to  the  disabled, 
was  reauthorized  last  fall  and  signed 
into  law  as  Public  Law  98-527. 

In  that  reauthorization,  however,  a 
technical  error  was  made  in  the  re- 
quirements for  States'  plans  for  serv- 
ices to  the  disabled.  Under  the  earlier 
law.  each  State  was  required  to  spend 
at  least  65  percent  of  its  aUotment  on 
services  designated  by  the  law  as  "pri- 
ority servi(«s."  The  Secretary  was. 
however,  given  the  authority  to  waive 
this  requirement  If  a  State  applied  to 
perform  other  services  with  its  allot- 
ment. Several  States  have  exercised 
such  an  option:  Montana  provides 
services  for  rural,  disabled  people; 
C^illfomla,  Arizona,  and  Missouri  pro- 
vide for  area  boards  or  regional  <x>un- 
cils  to  deal  with  special  needs  of  local 
areas.  The  conferees  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Developmental  Disabil- 
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ities  Act  agreed  to  retain  this  waiver 
authority. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  drafting  of  the 
legislation,  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
waiver  authority  was  copied  from  the 
old  law,  and  conforming  changes  were 
not  made.  Consequently,  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  law  reads,  "Notwith- 
standing the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph (B) .  .  .,"  when,  in  fact,  the  pro- 
vision restricting  States'  ability  to 
spend  services  money  on  optional  serv- 
ices is  now  contained  within  subpara- 
graph (E). 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  has  received  a 
number  of  questions  on  this  technical 
error  from  representatives  of  the  dis- 
abled in  States  with  waivers.  The  sub- 
committee contacted  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
pointed  out  the  tjrpographical  error. 
We  were,  however,  told  that  it  was  the 
Department's  opinion  that,  without  a 
technical  correction  to  the  law,  the 
Secretary  probably  did  not  have  the 
authority  even  to  extend  existing 
waivers. 

My  original  intent  was  to  offer  at 
this  time  a  technical  correction  to  the 
law,  merely  changing  the  reference 
from  "subparagraph  (B)"  to  "subpara- 
graph (E)."  Some  observers  interested 
in  the  program,  however,  were  con- 
cerned that  the  waiver  authority  of 
the  old  law  might  allow  all  States  to 
avoid  providing  priority  services  alto- 
gether. While  I  would  be  surprised  to 
find  that  all  States  now  would  like  to 
provide  optional  services  and  that  the 
Secretary  would  exercise  her  discre- 
tion to  waive  the  requirements  on  all 
States,  I  am  offering  a  more  limited 
amendment  to  the  legislation  now 
being  considered. 

The  amendment  to  the  legislation 
would  permit  only  those  States  that 
had  an  optional  services  waiver  in 
place  under  the  old  law  to  apply  for  a 
renewal  of  their  waiver  of  the  65-per- 
cent requirement.  Moreover,  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  grant  the  waiver  for 
services— such  as  those  allowed  as  pri- 
ority services  or  under  other  sections 
of  the  act— for  which  funds  are  avail- 
able. 

This  is  not  a  full  correction  of  the 
typographical  error;  it  is  a  very  limited 
amendment.  It  is  my  intent,  however, 
to  allow  those  States  that  have  imple- 
mented optional  services  and  that 
wish  to  continue  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  Mr.  Waxman  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2290,  the 
Orphan  Drug  Amendments  of  1985. 
The  Orphan  Drug  Act  was  originally 
passed  in  1983  to  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  drugs  for  the  treatment  of 
rare  diseases  by  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  developers;  grants  to  defray 
the  costs  of  clinical  trials;  as  well  as 
exclusive  marketing  rights  for  7  years 
for  unpatentable  orphan  drugs. 


Til  e  bill  before  us  today  would  reau- 
thor  ze  this  important  law  for  3  years 
and  freeze  authorizations  at  the  cur- 
rent level  of  $4  million  per  year.  It 
also  makes  clear  that  developers  of 
any  orphan  drug,  whether  unpatenta- 
ble or  not,  receive  a  full  7  years  of  ex- 
clush^e  marketing  rights  for  the  "rare 
use"  for  which  the  drug  was  approved. 

Fiaally,  the  bill  would  make  clear 
that  grants  are  available,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, for  animal  studies  of  orphan 
dru^  as  well  as  human  clinical  trials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  sup- 
ports this  bill  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  do  the  same.         

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ri4e  in  support  of  H.R.  2290,  the 
Orphan  Drug  Act  of  1965.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  know,  the  plight  of  per- 
sons suffering  from  rare  diseases  is 
one  which  deserves  our  utmost  atten- 
tion. This  biU  is  an  important  f oUowup 
to  t)ie  work  done  on  orphan  drugs ' 
two  Congresses  ago  by  my  colleague 
HENfY  Waxmait,  chairman  of  the 
Health  and  Environment  Subcommit- 
tee. The  purpose  of  this  statement  is 
to  Sit  forth  the  background  of  the 
prolaem  and  the  legislative  solution. 

THe  problems  of  rare  diseases  have 
received  increased  attention  in  recent 
yeare  within  the  executive  branch. 
Congress  and  the  pharmaceutical  in- 
dustl'y.'  This  focus  has  moved  from 
expi^ssions  of  compassion  and  under- 
standing toward  the  victims  suffering 
from  rare  diseases  to  effective  and 
conct-ete  responses.  Groups  such  as 
the  National  Organization  for  Rare 
Disorders  [NORD]  have  been  instru- 
mental in  moving  the  policy  debate  to 
the  front  burner. 

Orphan  drugs  pose  unusual  prob- 
lema  for  the  medical  profession,  the 
Foo^  and  Drug  Administration,  and 
the  '  pharmaceutical  industry.  One 
problem  that  Congress  has  come  to 
recognize  is  that  the  ordinary  market 
forces  that  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  drugs  do  not  encourage 
the  '  development  of  orphan  drugs. 
Therefore,  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  97-414,  to  remedy  this  problem. 
Public  Law  97-414  provides  that 
impitentable  substances  which  are  in- 
tenqed  to  be  used  for  orphan  or  rare 
disefises  can  receive  an  exclusive  mar- 
keting period  of  7  years.  Congress  also 
extoided  some  Important  tax  benefits 
to  the  developers  of  orphan  drugs.  Un- 
fortunately, these  incentives  have  not 
beei|  completely  successful. 

Tie  FDA  has  construed  the  existing 
law  |to  preclude  the  issuance  of  an  ex- 
clusive  marketing    period    for   drugs 
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'  Included  In  a  working  definition  of  Orphan 
Drug*  are  the  following  categories:  (1)  drugs  for 
rare  diseases:  (2)  drugs  for  chronic  diseases:  (3) 
druga  for  single  administration  (vaccines  and  diag- 
nostic aids):  and  (4)  drugs  for  treating  drug  abuse. 
See  9  U.S.C.  360  bb. 

'  F4r  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  issue  see 
"Ort^an  Drugs:  Medical  Versus  Market  Value," 
Carcri  yn  Asbury  (Lexington  Books,  1985). 


which  art  \  still  patented.  However,  cer- 
tain dru^  are  discovered  to  have 
treatment  possibilities  for  orphan  dis- 
eases ne(ar  the  expiration  of  the 
patent.  Ifhus,  the  person  holding  the 
patent  in  this  situation— usually  a 
pharmaceutical  company— usually  has 
little  inc^tive  to  research  the  orphan 
use  becanse  of  the  imminent  loss  of 
marketing  exclusivity.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  FDA  can  deny  the  7-year 
market  exclusivity  or  delay  the  grant 
until  the  patent  has  expired.  This 
result  is  undesirable  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  persons  suffering  from  orphan 
diseases  because  it  may  serve  to  delay 
important  research  activities.  In  part, 
this  legislation  corrects  this  anoma- 
lous resu^. 

This  orphan  drug  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported for  several  important  policy 
reasons.  |lrst,  these  changes  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  marketplace  ap- 
proach which  predominates  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  because  the 
diseases  which  are  being  treated  are 
rarely  found  in  the  general  popula- 
tion. In  fact,  48  of  the  first  54  drugs 
designated  as  orphan  drugs  were  de- 
signed to  treat  potential  patient  popu- 
lations qf  less  than  35,000  people. 
Second,  providing  financial  incentives 
to  the  orphan  drug  developers  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  ;to  directly  expand  funds  to 
do  this  research. 

Although  in  the  long  nm  some  addi- 
tional Government  research  may 
prove  netessary,  this  legislation  holds 
out  the  promise  of  limiting  that  finan- 
cial commitment.  Finally,  this  legisla- 
tion should  serve  to  stimulate  the  de- 
velopment of  research  on  patented 
items  when  such  research  will  result  in 
new  and  socially  beneficial  uses  for 
the  drug.  This  approach  should  serve 
to  extract  an  extra  benefit  from  exist- 
ing inven|tions. 

The  current  law  and  the  proposed 
legislation  provides  at  least  two  safe- 
guards against  abuse.  The  marketing 
exclusivity  granted  by  21  U.S.C.  360  cc 
(a)  can  be  revoked  or  limited  by  sub- 
section (p)  when  the  Secretary  finds 
that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
the  druk.  Second,  the  exclusivity 
granted  by  the  act  is  limited  to  the 
orphan  |use.  Therefore,  after  the 
patent  elxpires,  others  may  use  the 
substance  for  any  approved  nonor- 
phan  use.  Thus,  these  two  limitations 
narrow  the  application  of  the  orphan 
drug  lawjto  appropriate  circumstances. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  note  that  I 
requested  that  the  Speaker  grant  a  se- 
quential referral  of  this  bill  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  before  this  bill 
came  to  the  floor.  However,  the  refer- 
ral request  was  not  motivated  in  any 
way  by  a  hostility  to  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  JRather,  it  was  my  view  that 
the  legii  lation  raised  several  impor- 
tant puta  jc  policy  issues  which  should 
be  aired  /hrough  a  hearing  process.  At 
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the  time  of  the  request,  there  was  an 
insufficient  amoxmt  of  information  in 
the  public  record  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  bill  was  in  the  public  interest. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  fully  with  the 
bill's  sponsor,  to  obtain  additional  in- 
formation from  the  hearing  record, 
and  to  obtain  data  from  the  FDA  and 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  as 
well  as  from  other  sources.  This  new 
information  has  convinced  me  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  will  serve  the 
public  interest. 

The  most  important  criteria  I  use 
for  Judging  the  wisdom  of  intellectual 
property  disputes  is  whether  the 
proper  balance  has  been  struck  be- 
tween the  furtherance  of  the  public 
interest  and  the  incentives  provided  to 
creators  and  inventors.  In  the  patent 
context  this  balancing  process  results 
in  an  exchange  whereby  the  inventor 
agrees  to  further  the  storehouse  of 
knowledge  by  placing  information  in 
the  public  domain  in  return  for  a  right 
to  exclude  others  from  practicing  the 
invention  for  a  limited  term.  In  the 
context  of  this  bill  the  bargain  is  ap- 
parently the  industry's  investment  in 
testing  and  marketing  of  orphan  drugs 
in  return  for  the  grant  of  a  limited 
period  of  market  exclusivity.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  are  convinced  that  the 
holders  of  drug  patents— particularly 
the  pharmaceutical  industry— will 
honor  this  bill  and  commit  themselves 
to  the  advancement  of  research  and 
marketing  of  orphan  drugs.  I  fully 
expect  that  this  increased  activity  will 
take  place.  Furthermore,  I  expect 
that,  as  an  implicit  part  of  the  bar- 
gain, the  orphan  drug  marketer  will 
not  misuse  his  monopoly  position  and 
charge  exorbitant  prices  to  persons 
suffering  rare  diseases. 

It  was  my  hope  in  requesting  a  se- 
quential referral  of  this  bill  that  ques- 
tions could  have  been  raised  about  the 
nature  of  this  bargain  between  the 
Government  and  the  orphan  drug  de- 
velopers. I  would  have  hope  for  a  more 
explicit  set  of  imderstandings  from 
the  industry  concerning  the  financial 
commitment  they  can  be  expected  to 
return. 

Finally,  I  would  have  hoped  that  we 
could  have  made  limitations  on  the 
pricing  of  these  drugs  an  explicit  part 
of  the  bargain.  In  any  event,  the  ex- 
igencies of  time  have  eliminated  the 
possibility  of  further  bargaining.  Even 
without  these  modifications,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  this  bill  and, 
therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  2290,  the 
Orphan  Drug  Amendments  of  1985. 

It  wasn't  very  long  ago  when  victims 
of  rare  diseases  and  their  loved  ones 
had  nowhere  to  turn  for  help  or  for 
hope.  While  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try fimctioned  well  in  marketing  drugs 


for  high  blood  pressure  and  head- 
aches, it  could  not  see  fit  to  develop 
drugs  for  orphan  diseases.  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  issue  was  one  of  prof- 
its and  dividends,  but  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  suffering  from  rare  af- 
flictions, these  medications  were  often 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

Two  years  ago  the  Congress  unani- 
mously authorized  the  Orphan  Drug 
Act.  My  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Waxman.  deserves  special  recognition 
for  his  leadership  on  this  important 
legislation. 

The  law  has  been  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess, as  evidenced  by  the  designation 
of  55  orphan  drugs  since  its  passage. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  designated 
orphan  drugs  that  are  under  testing  or 
already  approved  has  far  exceeded  ex- 
pectations of  2  years  ago.  Much  of  the 
credit  for  these  great  strides  must  be 
extended  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration [FDAl.  which  has  done 
an  outstanding  Job  In  implementing 
the  act. 

Today.  I  urge  the  House  to  reaffirm 
its  commitment  to  this  critical  issue  by 
supporting  this  legislation.  It  contains 
some  important  changes  which  will 
eliminate  additional  obstacles  to 
orphan  drug  development  and  estab- 
lishes a  Commission  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  evaluate  cur- 
rent biomedical  research  efforts  on 
rare  diseases.  In  addition,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  $4  million  grant  program  for 
orphan  drug  testing  for  3  years.  This 
funding  level  should  be  viewed  as  a 
bare  minimum  as  it  will  only  provide 
resources  for  a  fraction  of  the  testing 
that  merits  support. 

The  extension  of  this  act  will  surely 
generate  many  new  drugs  for  those 
suffering  from  rare  diseases.  But,  it  is 
not  a  panacea  for  this  complex  prob- 
lem. During  the  next  few  years,  it  will 
be  important  for  Congress  and  the 
FDA  to  monitor  closely  the  status  of 
orphan  drug  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  believe  that  we  need  to  be 
committed  to  expanding  the  Federal 
Government's  involvement,  should  the 
need  arise.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
orphan  drug  bill,  H.R.  2290,  before  us 
today,  includes  a  provision  creating  a 
National  Commission  on  Orphan  Dis- 
eases, a  step  that  I  believe  is  an  impor- 
tant one  toward  finding  a  cure  for 
many  rare  diseases.  Under  this  bill, 
the  Commission  on  Rare  Diseases 
would  evaluate  activities  in  connection 
with  basic,  applied,  and  clinical  re- 
search on  rare  diseases  as  well  as  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge  about  rare 
disease.  The  Commission  would  report 
to  Congress  in  2  years  so  that  we  may 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  on 
our  part. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  learned  over  the 
years  that  rare  diseases  may  not  get 
the  attention  they  deserve,  partly  be- 
cause of  simple  numbers:  fewer  people 


are  affected.  This  is  very  unfortunate. 
Every  disease  is  a  serious  problem  for 
this  society.  While  "strength  in  num- 
bers" is  a  meaningful  maxim  in  some 
arenas,  it  should  not  be  a  "require- 
ment" in  health  research. 

We  have  found,  for  example,  that 
some  diseases  are  so  rare  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  the  necessary  tissue  sam- 
ples to  accompany  a  grant  application 
for  research.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  the  attention  of  researchers  and 
help  from  the  medical  commimity  for 
problems  that  affect  only  a  few 
people.  Some  problems  are  unique  to 
unusual  diseases  and  disorders.  Doc- 
tors, understandably,  may  not  be  fa- 
miliar with  all  rare  diseases  and  have 
difficulty  diagnosing  them.  This 
makes  it  difficult  to  compile  full  infor- 
mation nationwide.  It  is  almost  a  vi- 
cious circle  of  insufficient  information, 
medical  attention  and  research,  with 
each  Just  further  complicating  our 
problems  in  launching  concerted  na- 
tional efforts  to  find  cures. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  HJi. 
615,  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
neurofibromatosis.  Neurofibromatosis 
or  NF  is  a  rare  diseases,  a  genetic  dis- 
order of  the  central  nervous  ss^stem 
occurring  in  1  out  of  every  3.000 
births.  Approximately  100,000  people 
are  affected  by  NF  in  this  country. 
The  cause  is  imknown  as,  sadly,  is  the 
cure.  It  is  my  hope  that  persons  in- 
volved with  NF  could  be  involved  with 
this  Commission.  I  am  especially 
pleased  we  were  able  to  put  in  the  bill 
a  requirement  that  five  lay  individuals 
with  exi>erience  with  a  rare  disease 
will  be  included  as  commissioners, 
along  with  scientists  and  oiedical  pro- 
fessionals. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  House  will  act 
favorably  on  this  bill  today  and  give  a 
small  ray  of  hope  to  many  families  af- 
fected by  nu^  diseases.* 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
firm  support  of  H.R.  2290,  legislation 
which  amends  the  1983  Orphan  Drug 
Act  to  further  the  awareness  of  rare 
diseases  brought  about  by  the  original 
act  and  to  promote  greater  progress 
toward  their  treatment  and  eventual 
control.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  [Mr.  Wazman],  for 
his  continued  work  on  behalf  of  those 
who  suffer  from  orphan  dieseases  and 
for  his  effort  in  bringing  this  measure 
to  the  floor. 

The  original  Orphan  Drug  Act  of 
1983,  which  I  also  supported,  provided 
considerable  incentives  for  the  devel- 
opment of  drugs  to  treat  little-known 
diseases.  H.R.  2290  expands  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  original  act  In  order  to 
further  build  upon  the  research  suc- 
cesses which  have  been  brought  about 
through  enactment  of  the  1983  meas- 
ure. 

H.R.  2290  attempts  to  address  the 
core  of  the  issue  by  establishing  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Orphan  Dis- 
eases to  study  rare  Illnesses  more 
closely  and  report  its  findings  to  Con- 
gress. Such  a  commission  will  be  in- 
valuable in  enhancing  the  awareness 
of  orphan  diseases,  so  nicknamed  be- 
cause their  rarity  causes  them  to  be  ig- 
nored for  the  purposes  of  study.  Due 
to  the  lack  of  research  on  these  dis- 
eases, cures  are  even  tougher  to  find. 
The  establishment  of  a  study  commis- 
sion for  these  Illnesses  will  help  bring 
them  to  the  forefront  and  demon- 
strate a  substantial  need  for  study  in 
this  area. 

The  importance  of  such  awareness 
was  brought  home  to  me  during  my 
work  last  year  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 565.  legislation  which  I  Intro- 
duced and  which  was  passed  in  the  last 
Congress  to  designate  a  week  in  No- 
vember as  "National  Epidermolysis 
Biillosa  Awareness  Week."  As  the 
House  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I  worked 
with  many  patients  and  families  who 
must  contend  dally  with  epidermolysis 
bullosa,  a  rare  skin  disease  which 
causes  severe  blisters  after  a  minor 
traimtia  to  the  skin.  I  was  encouraged 
by  the  tireless  efforts  of  these  people 
and  by  the  efforts  of  the  members  of 
the  Dystrophic  Epidermolysis  Bullosa 
Research  Association  [DEBRA]  in 
searching  for  a  cure  for  this  orphan 
disease.  The  membership  of  DEBRA 
grows  as  awareness  of  the  illness 
moimts.  In  this  way,  awareness  has 
contributed  greatly  in  the  battle 
against  this  disease. 

In  addition  to  creating  a  study  com- 
mission, HJl.  2290  also  expands  upon 
the  original  good  Intentions  of  the 
1983  Orphan  Drug  Act  by  extending  7 
years  of  market  protection  to  any  com- 
pany which  researches  and  produces 
an  orphan  drug.  During  this  7-year 
period,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration will  not  approve  the  applica- 
tion of  a  second  company  to  produce 
the  same  drug  for  the  same  disease. 
The  original  act  limited  this  protec- 
tion only  to  those  drugs  which  were 
not  patentable.  In  extending  this  pro- 
tection to  all  orphan  drugs,  this  legis- 
lation provides  better  incentives  to 
companies  to  produce  orphan  drugs, 
because  they  can  be  ensured  that  some 
research  Investment  can  be  recouped. 

In  addition.  HJl.  2290  reauthorizes 
fxmding  of  $4  mlllon  per  year  during 
fiscal  years  1986-87  for  the  Orphan 
Drug  Research  Grant  Program  and 
expands  application  to  the  grant  to 
animal  testing,  as  well  as  the  himian 

testing  which  was  provided  for  in  the 

orlgnal  measure. 


I  uike  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  2290  and  demonstrat- 
ing a  llrm  commitment  toward  finding 
cures  tor  rare  diseases  which  continue 
to  cajise  suffering  among  countless 
families  and  individuals.  In  passing 
H.R.  2290,  we  can  help  increase  aware- 
ness of  these  serious  illnesses  and  with 
the  hflp  of  the  scientific  community, 
hopefiilly  find  effective  ways  to  treat 
orpha|i  diseases.» 

The,'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WAXiftUf]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  fuid  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2290.  as 
amended. 

Theiquestion  was  taken. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant tq  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  an<  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment,: further  proceedings  on  this 
motioji  will  be  postponed. 


June  17,  1985 


June  17,  1985 
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VAOKTING  PROCEEDINGS  ON 
PASSAGE  OF  H.R.  2417.  HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  !1985 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unani|nous  consent  that  the  proceed- 
ings Ity  which  the  bill  (H.R.  2417)  to 
amen^  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  revise  and  extend  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations was  passed  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  today  be  vacated  and 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered. 

Thei  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  trata.  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
yeas  |nd  nays  are  ordered  on  the  vote 
to  fliAl  passage  on  H.R.  2417. 


D  1300 

HOT^  DO  YOU  NEGOTIATE  SUC- 
CBBSFULLY  WITH  THE  SOVI- 
ET$?  VERY  SLOWLY 

Th«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prerious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenum  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
Ton]  IB  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  ISr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  when  I  was  in  Europe  as  part 
of  the  House  delegation  to  the  North 
Atlan|tic  Assembly  meeting  I  happened 
to  s^  in  the  International  Herald 
TribiAie  two  articles  written  by  Mr. 
Kenneth  Adelman,  Director  of  the 
Arms.  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  articles  dealt  with  what 
many  people  believe  to  be  the  most 
signmcant  and  effective  negotiation 
ever  carried  out  between  the  wartime 
Allied  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Vienna  Peace  Treaty. 


The  neg(  tiatlons  began  in  1947  and 
were  concluded  successfully  in  1955 
with  the  evacuation  of  Austria  by  the 
Soviet  Army. 

As  Mr.  Adelman  points  out.  because 
we  believe  that  reducing  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  such  a  crucial  goal,  it  is  easy  for 
us  and  our  European  Allies  to  grow 
impatient  fwith  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess. 

But  the  history  of  the  Vienna  nego- 
tiations makes  it  clear  that  if  we  are 
prepared  to  wait  it  out,  even  8  years, 
and  continue  to  advance  new  ideas  and 
proposals,  it  has  been  demonstrated, 
at  least  in  Vienna,  that  it  is  possible  to 
succeed.     I 

I  believe' the  ups  and  downs  of  this 
fascinating  piece  of  diplomatic  history 
wiU  be  of  great  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. Tlie  articles,  by  the  way,  have 
not  been  published  as  yet  in  the 
United  States. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

enclose    the    two    articles    from    the 

International  Herald  Tribune  of  May 

18-19,  andJMay  20,  1985. 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribune, 

Part  I.  May  18-19. 19851 

Thx  VmnfA  Pkacb  Trkatt:  Lessons  for  n.8. 

Negotiators 

(By  Kenn<  tth  L.  Adelman  and  Charles  A 

Sorrels) 
Washirgt  }N— How  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union?  The  rules  for  doing  so  have 
been  repeated  often:  negotiate  from 
strength,  specify  U.S.  negotiating  goals, 
gamer  bipartisan  support  in  Congress,  and 
work  closely  with  the  allies.  But  in  addition 
to  these  geaeral  rules,  a  host  of  lessons  can 
be  learned  from  one  of  the  most  successful 
negotiations  conducted  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  postwar  era.  The  negotiations 
culminated  in  the  Austrian  State  Treaty, 
the  anniversary  of  which  was  celebrated 
Wednesday. 

And  celebrations  were  in  order.  The 
treaty,  signed  May  15,  1955.  by  the  United 
States.  Britain,  Prance  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Austria,  was  a  huge  success.  Measured  by 
the  fundaniental  values  of  assuring  freedom 
and  demo<Jracy,  the  treaty  stands  as  a 
monument  to  Western  diplomacy. 

Except  for  northern  Iran,  it  was  the  sole 
instance  in  [which  the  Red  Army  withdrew 
any  major  force  of  occupation  troops  after 
the  war.  Moreover,  the  treaty  restored  to 
Austria  its  sovereignty,  which  it  lost  in 
March  193^  with  Hitler's  Anachluss. 

Though  Austria  was  "liberated"  by  Allied 
forces  in  (he  spring  of  1945— when  the 
Soviet  trobp  commander  proclaimed  that 
the  Red  Aamy  was  a  "liberating,  not  a  con- 
quering, ar^"— it  took  10  years  to  get  the 
Russians  t*  grant  real  liberation.  Had  the 
United  Sta^s  and  its  allies  lost  heart  during 
those  10  frustrating  years  and  accepted  an 
agreement  for  an  agreement's  sake,  not  only 
Austria  but  also  the  West's  highest  princi- 
ples would  have  been  the  losers.  Austrians 
today  might  not  be  free,  especially  from 
Soviet  occupation.  Austria  might  not  consti- 
tute the  source  of  stability  that  it  is  today, 
but  rather  would  be  a  source  of  tension  in 
Central  Europe. 

The  tale  began  In  Moscow.  Meeting  in  Oc- 
tober 1943^  the  American,  British  and  Soviet 


foreign  ministers  declared  Austria's  1938  an- 
nexation by  Nazi  Oermany  null  and  void. 
They  pledged  to  "see  re-esUbliahed  a  free 
and  independent  Austria." 

There  the  matter  stood  until  the  Potsdam 
summit  in  August  1945,  when  another  decla- 
ration was  issued  stipulating  that  "repara- 
tions should  not  be  exacted  from  Austria." 
But  on  the  summit's  last  day.  Stalin  rather 
offhandedly  proposed  Including  "Oerman 
assets"  in  Austria  as  part  of  Oerman  repara- 
tions due  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Americans, 
ever  anxious  to  end  the  summit,  and  the 
British  agreed— without  obtaining  a  defini- 
tion of  "German  assets  in  Eastern  Austria." 
This  was  most  unfortunate,  as  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  later  noted:  It  "U- 
lustrates  how  terribly  dangerous  it  is  to 
make  agreements  that  are  hastily  made  and 
in  loose  terms."  For  this  was  to  be  a  critical 
sticking  point  throughout  the  subsequent 
negotiations. 

The  issue's  prominence  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. Soon  after  the  Potsdam  declaration, 
the  Russians  began  plundering  the  Austrian 
economy  as  they  did  most  rapaciously,  even 
brutally,  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
What  they  could  not  move,  they  seized  in 
Austria  as  "Oerman  assets."  These  included 
two-thirds  of  the  Austrian  oil  industry  and 
virtually  all  Danube  shipping  facilities.  By 
1955,  Soviet  economic  exploitation  had  in- 
flicted on  Austria  losses  of  roughly  $1  bil- 
lion, excluding  occupation  costs. 

The  United  SUtes  and  Britain  protested 
that  the  Soviet  actions  violated  the  Pots- 
dam agreement.  The  Soviet  Union  rebuffed 
the  protests.  The  Americans  and  the  British 
resorted  again  to  diplomacy,  that  spring  of 
1946,  striving  to  place  the  Austrian  State 
Treaty  on  the  agenda  of  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers.  The  Soviet  foreign  minister. 
Vyacheslav  Molotov.  flatly  refused. 

That  opened  a  diplomatic  battle  that  was 
to  run  nearly  a  decade  before  yielding  not 
only  success  for  the  West  but  also  six  criti- 
cal lessons. 

Lesson  one:  Major  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  require  great,  even  superhuman 
patience. 

The  Russians  are  tough  and  wily  negotia- 
tors. The  first  of  four  secretaries  of  state  to 
negotiate  the  Austrian  treaty.  James 
Byrnes,  later  wrote  about  American  negotia- 
tors who,  "because  a  thing  Is  right  .  .  . 
cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Molotov  does 
not  agree  to  It."  The  third  secretary  in- 
volved. Dean  Acheson,  wrote:  "What  one 
may  leam  from  these  experiences  Is  that 
Soviet  authorities  are  not  moved  to  agree- 
ment by  negotiation— that  is,  by  a  series  of 
mutual  concessions.  .  .  .  Ilielrs  is  a  more 
primitive  form  of  political  method.  They 
cling  stubbornly  to  a  position,  hoping  to 
force  an  opponent  to  accept  it."  When  the 
opponent  doesn't,  "they  hastily  abandon 
it— after  asking  and  having  been  refused  an 
unwarranted  price— and  hastily  take  up  a 
new  position,  which  may  or  may  not  repre- 
sent a  move  toward  greater  mutual  stabili- 
ty." 

From  1947  to  1955,  the  four  powers  held  a 
staggering  400  meetings  on  the  Austrian 
treaty.  In  the  bulk  of  those  meetings— 
whether  at  the  foreign  minister  level  or 
lower— little  or  no  progress  was  made. 

At  times,  the  gap  widened.  Seemingly  sig- 
nificant progress  would  evaporate,  once 
within  hours.  On  June  20,  1949.  in  Paris. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vlshinsky 


did  a  swift  revema.  Mr.  Acheaon  wrttea  how 
Ernest  Bevin,  the  British  foreign  secretary, 
"congratulated  him  on  a  new  record.  Soviet 
agreements  were  fragile  things  but  today's 
was  the  frailest  yet.  It  had  not  even  sur- 
vived the  day."  The  rock  kept  tumbling 
down,  but  the  SIsypbuaes  of  the  West  kept 
pushing  it  back. 

The  last  secretary  Involved  in  the  negotia- 
tions. John  Foster  Dulles,  deacrtbed  the 
talks  as  "tortuous"  and  likened  them  to  the 
myth  of  Sisyphus,  who  endlessly  pushed  a 
heavy  stone  up  the  mountain  only  to  have  it 
roll  back  down  when  nearing  the  peak. 

The  push  up  the  mountain  really  began  in 
January  1947.  Special  deputies  to  the  four 
foreign  ministers  (France  had  been  added 
after  the  war)  met  to  draft  and  negotiate 
the  treaty.  Theae  talks  broke  down  in  1948 
but  were  renewed  in  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  By  that  time  Stalin  may  have 
had  to  readjust  his  foreign  policy  In  re- 
sponse to  the  sort  of  Western  tcMlve  ex- 
emplified by  the  heroic  Berlin  airlift.  He 
seemed  to  switch  tactics  and  adopt  his  own 
"peace  offensive."  This  was  dealgned  to  give 
the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of  a  thaw 
in  the  Cold  War. 

Lesson  two:  Major  concessions,  particular- 
ly In  the  form  of  package  deals,  can  quidcly 
be  pocketed  by  the  Russians  in  exchange 
for  nothing. 

A  stumbling  block  for  yean  was  repara- 
tions. The  Russians  agreed  at  Potsdam  not 
to  exact  them  from  Austria,  yet  demanded 
them  thereafter  the  West  adamantly  re- 
fused to  grant  them,  yet  later  relinquished 
them. 

Moscow  had  its  eye  most  keenly  on  Austri- 
an oil  production.  Western  foreign  ministers 
thought  they  had  settled  this  issue  during 
the  May  1949  meeting  in  Paris,  when  the 
Russians  agreed  that  their  claim  to  oU 
assets  would  give  them  rights  to  60  percent 
of  the  oil-producing  lands  in  Eastern  Aus- 
tria. Two  months  later,  the  Russians  "rein- 
terpreted" the  Paris  agreement  to  claim  a 
monopoly  on  future  Austrian  oil  production. 
They  sought  not  only  to  bleed  a  prostrate 
Austria  but  to  establish  a  permanent  eco- 
nomic bold  over  it. 

During  the  September  1949  foreign  minis- 
ters' meeting  in  New  York,  Mr.  Vlshinsky 
outlined  the  rwHtigw  of  a  grand  deal:  All  re- 
maining unagreed  articles  would  present 
"no  dIfficulUes"  to  Mo«»w  if  this  matter  of 
so-called  Oerman  asKts— I.e.,  reparations 
from  Austria— "went  the  Soviets'  way."  The 
United  States  countered  with  a  slight  modi- 
fication: The  West  would  accept  most  of  the 
Soviet  demands  on  this  main  issue  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  agreement  to  the  Western 
position  on  all  other  remaining  and  relative- 
ly subordinate  issues.  This  fell  short  for  the 
Russians. 

The  special  Soviet  deputy  then  respond- 
ed—according to  the  State  Department's 
historical  record— with  "one  of  the  most 
abrupt  statements  in  the  record  of  postwar 
negotiations."  He  stated  that  the  "Oerman 
assets"  article  "must  be  worded  exactly  as 
the  Soviet  Union  wished  before  any  settle- 
ment could  be  reached  on  the  other  issues." 
When  agreeing  to  this  a  few  days  later,  the 
West  made  clear  that  it  signed  onto  the 
exact  Soviet  wording  in  order  to  secure  the 
earliest  possible  conclusion  of  the  whole 
treaty. 

The  State  Department  record  tells  what 
happened  next:  "The  Soviet  Union  readily 
accepted  this  offer,  but  then  refused  to  give 


anything  in  return.  VIshlnaky's  statement  of 
a  month  before  was  in  effect  withdrawn 
once  the  Western  powers  had  made  the  de- 
sired concession." 

What  became  theirs,  remained  theirs; 
what  was  to  be  ours,  remained  negotiable. 

[From  the  International  Herald  Tribime, 
Part  n.  May  20, 19851 

WriH  THE  Soviets,  Tod  Dok't  Neootiatx  oi 
AHinutT 

(By  Kenneth  L.  Adelman  and  Charles  A 
Sorrels] 

WASHnraTOM— Late  in  1949  the  Soviete 
threw  in  a  new  issue  to  obstruct  negotia- 
tions on  Austrian  sovereignty.  They  de- 
manded repayment  for  dried  peas  supplied 
to  starving  Austrians  by  Soviet  troops— 
which  in  fact  had  been  taken  from  Oerman 
WehiToacht  stores  in  Vienna— as  part  of 
postwar  relief  due  to  Moscow.  Whoi  Austria 
asked  how  much  Moscow  wanted  for  the 
dried  peas,  no  reply  was  fortbootning.  The 
rock  of  Sisyphus  rolled  down  again. 

Britain.  France  and  the  United  States 
were  learning  the  hard  way  about  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  One  hard- 
leamed  lesson  was  this:  At  tlm«  the  Soviets 
simply  refuse  to  take  yes  for  an  answer. 

From  1949  until  early  19S4,  nearly  a  year 
after  Stalin's  death,  progress  in  the  talks 
was  imperceptible.  Then  the  three  Western 
powers,  along  with  Austria,  made  a  stab  to 
finish  the  treaty.  They  yielded  ground,  of- 
fering to  accept  the  Soviet  version  of  all  five 
remaining  articles.  In  an  «•"—*">  feat  of 
diplomatic  chicanery,  Soviet  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Vyacheslav  Molotov  refused  even  this. 

No,  he  could  not  accept  his  own  version  of 
all  outstanding  articles.  Rather  be  added  as 
a  kicker  the  new  demand  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Austria  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. (In  April  1948,  Mr.  Molotov  had  told 
then  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes: 
"It  might  be  necessary  to  leave  troops  In 
Austria  for  another  year"— that  Is,  until 
early  1947.) 

John  Foster  Dulles  later  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  committee  how  "these 
new  Soviet  conditions  made  a  mockery  of 
the  treaty."  They  were  turned  down  flat  by 
Austria  and  the  West.  When  the  Soviets  are 
not  prepared  to  advance  negotiations,  no 
amount  of  Western  pleading  or  even  conces- 
sions can  bring  results. 

Another  lessor-  The  bargaining  never 
ends  until  the  final  signing. 

The  last  phase  of  any  negotiating  process 
is  always  the  most  intense,  and  generally 
the  most  important.  The  Soviets  realize  this 
well,  and  commonly  lay  heavy  demands  in 
the  final  hours.  As  Mr.  Dulles  put  it  later 
"They  astutely  take  into  account  any  weak- 
nesses of  their  opponent,  such  as  Impatience 
to  get  the  negotiation  over  or  willingness  to 
treat  any  'agreement'  as  a  success,  without 
regard  to  the  contents  or  dependability." 
The  only  way  to  counter  is  to  hang  tough, 
to  wait  for  another  window  of  opportunity 
to  open. 

In  April  1955  this  happened.  The  Soviet 
government  suddenly  Invited  representa- 
tives of  the  Austrian  government  to 
Moscow.  The  Soviets'  renewed  willingness  to 
bargain  was  probably  related  to  events  then 
going  on  beyond  the  Austrian  treaty,  includ- 
ing the  granting  of  sovereignty  to  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  (jiermany,  the  creation  of 
the  Western  European  Union  and.  most  Im- 
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porUnt,  the  entry  of  West  Germany  into 
NATO. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  was  that 
Moscow  was  willing  to  move.  It  appeared 
ready  to  agree  to  pull  back  all  Soviet  forces 
from  Austria. 

The  diplomatic  action  then  moved  to 
Vienna.  It  quickened  during  the  first  half  of 
May  1955  and  culminated  in  a  treaty  on 
May  15.  No  mention  was  made  of  dried  peas. 

The  main  stumbling  block  was  the  age-old 
one.  reparations.  In  Vienna  the  Soviet 
Union  still  wanted  to  retain,  for  up  to  30 
years,  most  of  the  valuable  Austrian  oil 
properties,  and  it  wanted  to  own  in  perpetu- 
ity the  Austrian  Danube  shipping,  including 
its  docks.  In  Moscow  in  April  the  Soviets 
reached  an  economic  accord  with  Austria 
that  included  Austrian  payment  of  10  mil- 
lion tons  of  oil  to  Moscow  over  10  years,  $2 
million  for  Danube  assets  and  $150  million 
in  return  for  other  "German  assets"  in  Aus- 
tria. Everjrthing  seemed  set. 

But  then  again,  it  was  not.  At  the  last 
minute  the  Soviet  representative  in  Vienna 
refused  to  modify  the  text  of  the  treaty  to 
reflect  the  Austrian-Soviet  accord  reached 
the  month  before.  In  effect  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  be  free  to  reoccupy  Austria,  based 
upon  asserting  remaining  legal  rights  to  eco- 
nomic assets  there. 

On  May  10,  1955— a  mere  5  days  before 
the  scheduled  signing  ceremonies— Secre- 
tary Dulles  took  a  valiant  decision:  No  way. 
He  would  not  come  to  Vienna,  and  America 
would  not  sign,  unless  the  treaty  was  modi- 
fied to  incorporate  the  Moscow  economic 
accord  of  April.  At  the  last  moment  the  So- 
viets consented. 

Yet  another  lesson:  No  treaty  is  perfect  or 
controversy-free. 

In  the  end  Austria  did  in  effect  pay  repa- 
rations to  the  Soviet  Union— contrary  to 
basic  policy  of  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  contrary  to  what  the  Soviets  had  for- 
mally agreed  at  Potsdam  in  August  1945. 

Not  unexpectedly,  this  became  a  bone  of 
contention  in  the  ensuing  Senate  hearings. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield  told  Mr.  Dulles,  "I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  treaty,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely high  price  for  a  friendly  democratic 
country  such  as  Austria  to  pay."  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  made  a  similar  point: 
"My  concern,  sir,  is  registered  because  of 
the  drain  of  a  certain  amount  of  commod- 
ities to  the  Soviets  in  the  form  of  what  you 
may  call  payments  or  reparations." 

Again  Secretary  Dulles  faced  the  issue 
squarely.  "It  is  not  perfect  in  that  respect. 
We  would,  of  course,  have  been  much  hap- 
pier and  the  Austrians  would  have  been 
much  happier  if  the  payments  could  have 
been  totally  discontinued."  But.  of  course, 
they  whittled  the  amount  down  consider- 
ably and.  most  important,  completely  got 
rid  of  Soviet  legal  rights  over  Austrian 
assets,  and  of  Soviet  occupation  forces  in 
Austria. 

These  were  the  large  entries  on  the  assets 
side  of  the  ledger,  to  balance  the  repara- 
tions amounts  on  the  debit  side.  Realizing 
this,  all  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  supported  the  treaty. 

A  final  lesson  is  that  Soviet  motives  in 
agreeing  to  a  treaty  may  be  neither  begnign 
nor  evident. 

The  dramatic  shift  in  Soviet  policy  in 
April  and  May  1955  came  as  a  surprise  to 
the  West.  Just  the  year  before,  at  the  for- 
eign ministers'  meeting  in  Berlin,  the  Sovi- 
ets had  hardened  their  position  to  the  point 


of  ref  lising  their  own  provisions.  They  settle 
UP  only  when  they  decide  to  settle  up,  for 
reasons  of  their  own. 

What  were  the  reasons?  We  know  little 
better  today  than  we  did  then.  Perhaps 
Moscow  wanted  to  keep  the  Western  zones 
in  AuAria  from  entering  NATO.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  part  to  assure  that  Austria  would  be 
truly  •  neutral  nation  wedged  between  West 
Germany  and  Italy.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
opening  gambit  by  Nikita  Khruschev  in  his 
"peace  offensive." 

The  Soviets  wanted  to  undermine  NATO 
and  Western  public  support  for  increasing 
defenses  by  offering  Europeans  peaceful, 
united  Austria  as  an  appealing  neutral  alter- 
native to  militarized  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  They  also  sought  to  discour- 
age West  German  rearmament— a  constant, 
then  [larticularly  poignant  Soviet  fear— as  a 
critical  component  of  NATO's  forward  de- 
fense. 

Regtrdless,  the  Soviets  moved  and  we 
were  ^ise  enough  to  strike  a  good,  even  if 
not  p^ect,  deal.  Thirty  years  later  it  still 
stand^  the  test  of  time  as  a  good  deal.  That 
is  no  tnean  feat,  especially  in  the  postwar 
history  of  negotiating  with  the  Soviets. 

We  hope  that  someday  we  can  attain  an 
equal  jevel  of  success  in  our  efforts  to  great- 
ly rednce  nuclear  weapons  and  increase  sta- 
bility in  the  world.  American  and  Soviet  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva  have  met  together  for 
about  I  six  weeks  to  discuss  arms  control 
issuesJ  The  negotiations  are  scheduled  to 
begin  ligain  soon. 

Because  we  believe  that  reducing  nuclear 
weapofis  is  such  a  crucial  goal,  it  is  easy  to 
grow  inpatient  with  the  process— to  want  to 
sign  ati  agreement  in  several  months'  or  a 
year'sTtime.  Certainly  the  American  people 
and  others  place  high  hopes  on  our  achiev- 
ing qi^ck  results.  That  desire  is  not  surpris- 
ing, b^t  we  should  not  allow  it  to  pressure 
us  int^  hasty  moves  or  unwise  schemes. 

Certtiinly,  if  our  30-year-success  in  Austria 
has  uiight  us  anything,  it  is  that  reaching 
effective  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  long,  hard  road.  Worthwhile  results  do 
not  happen  overnight. 

George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  that  "peace 
is  not  only  better  than  war,  but  infinitely 
more  arduous."  Our  experience  in  negotiat- 
ing Austria's  freedom  makes  this  clear. 
Thirty  years  later  we  find  ourselves  pursu- 
ing aq  even  more  arduous  task— ridding  our 
world  jof  the  nuclear  threat  and  ushering  in 
a  newfera  of  peace  and  stabUlty.  If  we  heed 
tl;e  lessons  of  the  years  leading  to  1955,  our 
eff ort^  can  be  even  more  promising.* 


A  TICKINO  TIME  BOMB 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preirlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenuji  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ncuoir]  Is 
recof  nlzed  for  6  minutes. 
•  Ml.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it's  time  for  the  President  to  get 
toug)i  with  the  Japanese  to  open  up 
theii^  semiconductor  market  and  pre- 
vent [potential  dumping  of  chips  In  the 
United  States. 

Lalt  Friday,  the  Semiconductor  In- 
dustry Association  [SIA]  led  Its  indus- 
try by  filing  a  petition  with  the  U.S. 
Tra4e  Representative  against  the  Jap- 
anese under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  I  tf  1974. 
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I  have  klways  been  a  supporter  of 
free  trade  -but  it  must  be  fair  trade. 

Market  >arriers  erected  by  the  Japa- 
nese are  unfair  and  impose  heavy  costs 
on  the  UlS.  semiconductor  industry, 
costing  thousands  of  jobs.  It  is  time 
for  the  Japanese  to  offer  the  same 
market  opportunities  to  U.S.  firms 
that  we  now  offer  to  them. 

This  wdek.  the  United  States  and 
Japanese  negotiators  will  sit  down  in 
Tokyo  for'another  round  of  talks  in  an 
ongoing  effort  to  resolve  a  host  of  dis- 
putes over  trade  in  electronic  prod- 
ucts. 

At  the  top  of  their  list  should  be  the 
difficulty  bf  the  semiconductor  indus- 
try in  selling  in  the  burgeoning  Japa- 
nese markfet. 

The  semiconductor  chip  industry  in 
America  is  currently  suffering  from  a 
deep  rece^ion  with  as  many  as  20,000 
jobs  being  lost— traceable  to  a  drop  in 
global  consumption  as  well  as  the 
market  barriers  in  Japan  and  predato- 
ry pricing  jby  Japan. 

Over  thp  last  decade,  the  U.S.  per- 
cent of  tlije  Japanese  market  has  hov- 
ered around  10  percent— even  though 
we  have  apout  55  percent  of  the  world 
market— \fhile  Japan's  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  has  risen  from  8  percent 
to  18  percent  in  just  the  last  5  years. 

This  is  B  ticking  time  bomb— if  the 
Japanese  jdo  not  open  up  their  semi- 
conductorj  markets  in  the  next  several 
months,  this  trade  conflict  is  liable  to 
explode— if  we  let  this  industry  fall 
behind,  we  are  likely  to  fall  further 
behind  inpther  high-tech  fields.* 


TAX  HEPORM'S  THREAT  TO 
DEFICIT  REDUCTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Panetta] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress,  the  President  and  the  Amer- 
ican peo:>le  struggle  over  the  tax 
reform  isi  ue  we  all  risk  losing  sight  of 
what  is  si  ill  the  most  critical  problem 
of  our  til  le:  The  Federal  budget  defi- 
cit. Over  ihe  next  6  months  to  a  year 
Congress  and  the  President  will  be 
spending  snormous  amounts  of  energy 
and  polit^al  capital  on  a  complex  tax 
reform  package  that  is  badly  needed 
but  that,  at  best,  will  leave  us  with  not 
a  penny  i  more  in  revenue  to  help 
reduce  $200  billion  deficits,  and  what, 
at  worst,  could  result  in  $20  to  $30  bil- 
lion being  added  to  the  existing  defi- 
cit. T 

Today,  f  call  upon  the  House  to  take 
two  important  steps.  One,  to  make  a 
clear  commitment  that  no  tax  reform 
bill  brought  to  the  floor  will  add  to 
the  deficit.  And  two,  to  ensure  that 
any  tax  peform  bill  provides  for  in- 


creased revenues  directed  specifically 
at  deficit  reduction,  and  conditioned 
on  the  enactment  of  spending  cuts  to- 
taling $56  billion  in  1986. 

Tax  reform  Is  a  noble  goal,'  and 
while  major  changes  are  needed  to 
make  the  Tax  Code  simpler  and  fairer, 
tax  reform  in  and  of  itself  is  not  worth 
very  much  if  most  of  the  economy  is 
being  undermined  by  massive  Federal 
deficits.  The  need  for  greater  revenues 
must  be  addressed  at  the  same  time  as 
tax  reform  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  serious  economic  damage  in  the 
years  ahead.  Frankly,  we  are  just 
whistling  past  the  graveyard  if  we 
ignore  this  problem. 

The  deficit  crisis,  as  much  as  some 
would  like  to  ignore  it  and  focus  on 
tax  reform,  is  still  real.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projects  deficits 
in  the  $200  billion  range  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade,  and  these  figures  are 
based,  in  view  of  recent  history,  on 
fairly  optimistic  economic  conditions— 
4-percent  inflation,  imemployment  be- 
tween 6  and  7  percent,  and  real  GNP 
growth  at  3.5  percent  for  the  rest  of 
this  decade.  In  fact,  the  GNP  growth 
rate  is  now  running  at  less  than  1  per- 
cent, and  if  this  trend  continues,  an 
additional  $15  to  $20  billion  a  year  will 
be  added  to  the  fiscal  year  1986  Feder- 
al deficit.  Based  on  these  growth  fig- 
ures, OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
is  projecting  a  deficit  of  $175  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1988  even  if  the  savings  in 
the  Senate  and  House  budget  pack- 
ages, which  total  some  $300  billion 
over  the  next  3  years,  are  achieved. 

There  are  other  authorities  that 
support  the  same  conclusion.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  now  projects 
that  even  with  the  budget  resolution 
savings  enacted  we  will  still  be  facing  a 
$180  biUion  deficit  in  1987.  For  that 
same  year,  and  still  assuming  that  the 
savings  achieved.  Chase  Econometrics 
projects  a  $200  billions  deficit.  Data 
Resources  projects  a  $189  billion  defi- 
cit, and  Wharton  Econometrics 
projects  a  $207  billion  deficit. 

This  means  that  despite  all  of  the 
battles  over  spending  cuts  waged  this 
year,  deficits  will  remain  in  the  $200 
billion  range  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade.  There  is  little  question  that 
the  $500  billion  or  more  that  will  be 
added  to  the  public  debt,  over  the  next 
3  years  in  the  pending  budget  pack- 
ages, will  cancel  out  whatever  econom- 
ic growth  could  be  stimulated  by  a  tax 
reform  measure. 

Yes,  Congress  and  the  President 
could  squeeze  more  deficit  reductions 
from  spending  cuts,  but  it  will  be  next 
to  impossible  to  eliminate  a  deficit  of 
the  size  projected  by  Dave  Stocltman 
with  spending  reductions  alone.  Dave 
Stockman's  $175  billion  deficit  figure 
in  fiscal  year  1988  already  assumes 
passage  of  the  following  cuts  this  year: 
a  freeze  in  Social  Security  COLA's,  in- 
flation-only growth  in  defense,  a 
freeze  in  the  Medicare  Program,  $15 


billion  worth  of  cuts  In  farm  programs 
and  substantial  reductions  In  virtually 
every  other  Federal  program.  Even  if 
Congress  could  eliminate  all  of  the 
Federal  programs  in  foreign  aid.  siiace. 
energy,  environmental  protection,  ag- 
riculture, housing,  transportation, 
education,  veterans'  benefits,  and  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  eliminate  all  of 
those  programs  altogether,  there 
would  still  remain  a  significant  deficit. 
Additional  short-term  freezes  are  pos- 
sible, but  vital  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  and  the  American  people  ulti- 
mately must  be  met.  Neither  the  Con- 
gress nor  any  President,  Democrat  or 
Republican,  would  propose  a  Oovem- 
ment  that  provides  solely  for  defense 
and  Interest  payments  on  the  debt.  In- 
stead, it  is  clear  that  while  spending 
cuts  are  needed  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
increases  in  revenue  are  also  needed  to 
pay  for  essential  Government  services. 
The  message  delivered  by  David  Stock- 
man's new  numbers  is  this:  Revenues 
must  be  Included  In  any  balanced  and 
effective  deficit  reduction  package. 

Unfortunately  at  the  moment,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  concen- 
trating their  political  will  on  making 
major  changes  in  the  Tax  Code  that 
will  raise  not  one  dime  of  new  revenue. 
The  debate  on  tax  reform  should  con- 
tinue, but  at  the  same  time  we  should 
focus  on  a  broad  economic  program 
that  includes  deficit  control  as  well  as 
tax  reform. 

It  is  helpful  to  be  aware  of  why  defi- 
cit control  has  to  be  part  of  our  work 
on  tax  reform. 

First,  there  is  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining whether  any  tax  reform  pack- 
age is  indeed  revenue  neutral,  that  is 
revenues  will  neither  be  increased  nor 
decreased  by  the  reforms  adopted.  We 
have  had  modest  success  in  projecting 
budget  numbers  in  the  past,  but  now 
forecasters  are  confronted  with  the 
unprecedented  task  of  measuring  the 
impact  of  hundreds  of  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code  that  will  be  made  through 
tax  reform.  Even  with  great  care,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  project 
with  confidence  what  all  these 
changes  will  leave  us  with  in  terms  of 
revenues  in  the  years  to  come— it  may 
be  revenue  neutral,  it  may  lose  $10  bil- 
lion a  year  in  revenues,  or  $20  billion  a 
year  or  more.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  already  heard  testimo- 
ny that  the  administration  tax  reform 
pacluige  will  lose  up  to  $30  billion 
worth  of  revenues  over  the  next  S 
years.  The  question  is  whether  this 
Nation  can  afford  to  gamble  that  defi- 
cits will  not  be  worsened  by  tax  reform 
when  they  are  already  unacceptably 
large? 

A  second  threat  posed  by  tax  reform 
to  the  deficit  is  the  very  real  possibili- 
ty that  the  whole  process  will  deterio- 
rate into  a  bidding  war  between  the 
parties,  and  that  the  final  result  will 
be  a  bill  that  loses  revenues  and  in- 
creases the  deficit.  The  recent  prece- 


dent for  this  type  of  disaster  is  the 
1981  tax  bill.  An  aU-out  effort  by  both 
parties  to  win  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives added  some  $50  billion  of 
tax  cuts  for  special  interests  to  both 
the  administration  and  Democratic 
bills.  These  dubious  tax  breaks,  many 
of  which  are  targeted  for  modification 
in  the  President's  tax  reform  package, 
have  greatly  increased  deficits  over 
the  past  4  years.  The  stage  is  now  set 
for  a  similar  battle.  With  the  prestige 
and  political  future  of  both  parties 
hanging  in  the  balance,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  make  concessions  to  spe- 
cial interests  in  order  to  gain  votes  and 
win,  and  this  will  greatly  increase  the 
risk  that  the  final  tax  reform  package 
will  aggravate  the  deficit  problem. 

Third,  once  tax  reform  is  in  place 
the  options  for  enacting  revenue  in- 
creases will  be  drastically  limited. 
Today  there  are  four  basic  alternatives 
for  increasing  general  revenues:  raise 
individual  or  business  tax  rates;  elimi- 
nate tax  loopholes  or  tax  expenditures 
for  business  or  individuals;  increase 
miscellaneous  taxes  like  excise  taxes, 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  or  customs 
duties;  or  enact  new  taxes — a  consump- 
tion tax  or  new  energy  taxes,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  centerpiece  of  tax  reform  will 
be    the    reduction    of   individual    tax 
rates,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  wiU  turn  around  a 
year  or  two  after  tax  reform  is  enacted 
and  ask  individuals,  who  have  support- 
ed tax  reform  with  the  exception  that 
their  rates  would  be  lowered,  to  accept 
a  tax  surcharge  or  higher  rates.  As  for 
business,  it  will  be  asked  to  pay  higher 
taxes  under  tax  reform,  and  will  be 
loath    to    accept    an    additional    tax 
burden  in  1986  or  1987  to  help  reduce 
the   deficit.   Many   tax   expenditures 
and  loopholes  will  be  eliminated  in  tax 
reform  to  replace  revenue  lost  by  low- 
ering individual  tax  rates.  Those  that 
will  be  left— like  the  home  mortgage 
interest  deduction  and  charitable  con- 
tributions—are extremely  popular,  and 
you  can  be  sure  they  will  not  be  elimi- 
nated for  purposes  of  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Excise  taxes,  estate  and  gift  taxes 
and  other  miscellaneous  taxes  consti- 
tute a  very  small  portion,  about  9  per- 
cent, of  the  revenue  base,  and  raising 
taxes  in  these  areas,  even  if  it  could  be 
done,  would  not  produce  much  in  new 
revenue.  That  leaves  new  taxes  as  the 
only  real  option  for  additional  reve- 
nues. However,  there  are  powerful  po- 
litical forces  aligned  against  any  alter- 
native In  this  area,  and  they  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  reluctance  of  the 
country  to  go  through  another  fight 
on  taxes  after  tax  reform  has  been 
adopted.  Tax  reform  will  leave  few 
palatable  options  for  increases  in  reve- 
nue  to   reduce   the   deficit.   Further- 
more, substantial  political  capital  wiU 
be  used  in  the  tax  reform  effort,  and 
there  is  a  real  question  whether  any 
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will  be  left  to  invest  in  the  even  more 
difficult  task  of  increasing  taxes,  espe- 
cially next  year  with  the  midterm 
House  and  Senate  races  on  the  hori- 
zon. 

□  1310 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Spealter.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  is  a  very  courageous  speech 
that  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
making,  and  I  want  to  acknowledge 
that. 

As  I  read  the  budget  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  and  the  President,  five 
it«ns  represent  75  percent  of  that 
total  budget.  Defense,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  suggested,  adjusted  for  Infla- 
tion only,  social  security  with  Increase 
capped  at  2  percent.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  with  actual  reductions  con- 
templated in  funding,  and  interest  on 
the  debt  represented  75  percent  of  the 
total  of  that  agreement.  So  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  said,  we  could  liter- 
ally eliminate  all  other  functions  of 
government,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  FBI,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  those  kinds 
of  things  and  still  not  be  able  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

I  have  shared  this  thought  process 
the  gentleman  is  expressing  now  with 
various  constituent  groups  with  whom 
I  have  spoken  about  the  problem  we 
are  facing.  The  question  they  ask  me 
is.  how  could  they  be  guaranteed  that 
if  the  Congress  does  raise  their  taxes, 
those  taxes  will  actually  be  used  to  ad- 
dress the  deficit  problem  and  not  be 
Just  used  to  fund  more  Government 
spending? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man has  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  suggestions  is  that  we  not  bring  a 
tax  reform  bill  to  the  floor  that  adds 
to  the  deficit,  but  the  second  step  Is 
that  additional  revenues  be  adopted 
and  set  aside  for  deficit  reduction,  and 
that  any  new  revenues  be  conditioned 
on  the  enactment  of  $56  billion  in  sav- 
ings, hopefully  through  the  reconcilia- 
tion process. 

I  believe  we  can  ensure  that  the  re- 
ductions are  adopted  first  by  the 
House  before  any  tax  increases  take 
effect  so  that  we  avoid  the  risk  of  en- 
acting tax  increases  that  are  not  ac- 
companied by  substantial  spending  re- 
ductions. I  think  the  two  have  to  go 
together. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  IhiADIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman,  because  of 
his  acknowledged  expertise  In  the  area 
of  budgets,  has  taken  a  look  at  where 
we  would  be  on  the  deficit  this  year  if 


we  were  operating  on  the  pre-1981  In- 
terna} Revenue  Code? 

MrJ  PANETTA.  I  believe  the  reve- 
nue loss  from  the  1981  tax  bill  was 
origliially  projected  to  be  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  k750  billion  over  5  years. 
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where  would  the  deficit  now  be 
without  the  tax  cut?  I  would  assume 
the  apswer  is  that  it  would  be  much 
I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  an 
exact  figure,  but  It  clearly  would  be 
substantially  lower. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Well,  if  the  genUe- 
man  )vould  yield  to  me  for  Just  one 
further  comment. 

Mr.[  PANETTA.  I  would  be  pleased 
to.     I 

Mr.i  MADIOAN.  I  absolutely  share 
his  c4ncem  that  this  exercise  that  we 
are  a^ut  to  engage  in  on  tax  reform 
may  result  in  exacerbating  the  prob- 
lem tliat  the  gentleman  is  describing. 

I  think  it  Is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
doing  this  at  this  time,  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  address  this  deficit  as  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  the  Government. 

I  admire  the  gentleman's  remaiics 
and  his  courage. 

Mr.!  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thanl(  the  gentleman. 

We  fu-e,  it  seems  to  me,  at  an  historic 
crossipads  on  the  deficit  issue.  We  can 
make  I  the  tough  choices  this  summer 
and  db  what  everyone  recognizes  must 
be  done  to  deal  with  the  deficit  crisis, 
or  welcan  keep  pretending  that  spend- 
ing ci)ts  alone  are  enough  to  balance 
the  biidget. 

Tax  reform  represents  both  an  op- 
portunity and  a  threat.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  addressing  the  need 
for  new  revenue,  or  it  may  result  in 
less  revenues  and  deeper  deficits. 

At  ttie  very  least,  it  seems  to  me  es- 
sential that  the  House  make  the  fol- 
lowing commitments  with  regard  to 
tax  r^orm: 

Ond  that  no  tax  reform  bill  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  if  it  adds  to  the 
deficit. 

Second,  that  in  bringing  a  tax  pro- 
posal to  the  floor,  it  should  also  be 
used  $s  a  vehicle  to  Include  increased 
revenues  that  are  specifically  tugeted 
at  deficit  reduction  and  conditioned  on 
the  eaactment  of  $56  billion  in  savings 
for  18B6. 

Thei  realities  of  the  budget  are  that 
85  percent  of  sjwnding  now  goes  for 
defense,  for  entitlements,  and  for  in- 
terest) payments  on  the  national  debt. 
Ther4  is  no  way  that  we  can  reduce 
that  ^ef  Icit  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
deal  iflth  controlling  the  growth  in  de- 
fense Spending,  controlling  the  growth 
in  entitlement  spending,  and  raising 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  bills. 

What  is  missing  today  Is  strong  lead- 
ership on  the  deficit  problem.  The 
President  and  both  parties  have  paint- 
ed thtmselves  into  a  comer  on  the  rev- 
enue Issue,  and  it  will  take  a  great  act 
of  wll  to  cut  through  the  rehetoric 


and  the  political  posturing  and  get  to 
work  on  cleaning  up  the  deficit  mess 
once  and  for  aU.  This  vacuum  of  lead- 
ership must  end.  or  the  Nation  wlU  re- 
member 1985  as  the  year  it  lost  the 
battle  agakist  the  deficit. 


ER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
consent    to   address   the 
minutes  at  this  time. 

pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  BfCassachusetts? 
There  wis  no  objection. 


NAACP  AND  REFORM  JEWISH 
group!  CRITICIZE  LINDA 
CHAVEZ  FOR  TRYING  "TO 
DRIVE  ]  A  WEDGE  BETWEEN 
BLACK^  AND  JEWS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman f^om  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frahk]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  relations  between  various 
ethnic  grotips  in  this  country  is  a  sen- 
sitive oneJ  In  the  1984  campaign,  as 
will  sometsnes  happen  in  the  heat  of  a 
very  tougn  political  campaign,  some 
tensions  flared  up;  one  in  particular 
which  I  resretted  was  the  degree  of 
friction  between  some  people  in  the 
black  community  and  some  in  the 
Jewish  community. 

Many  Americans,  including  many  of 
us  here  in  (the  House,  including  I  think 
the  overvQielmlng  majority  of  both 
black  and  I  Jewish  Members,  felt  that 
those  tensions  were  unnecessary  and 
did  not  in]  fact  reflect  reality;  that  is. 
we  felt  th|it  there  was  and  continues 
to  be  a  strong  commimity  of  interest 
between  the  black  and  Jewish  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  among  black  and 
Jewish  peaple  in  the  country  at  large 
on  a  whole  range  of  issues  In  opposing 
the  agend^  of  the  radical  right. 

We  have  seen  this  kind  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  groups;  for  in- 
stance, in  frying  to  impose  the  imposi- 
tion of  religious  practices  in  schools  by 
the  coercive  mechanism  of  the  States. 
We  have  seen  it  also  in  efforts  to 
oppose  iu>artheid  in  South  Africa. 

I  was  particularly  distressed,  there- 
fore, to  read  a  couple  weeks  ago  a 
statement  hy  Miss  Linda  Chavez,  who 
Is  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Public  jLiaison,  formerly  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission,  which  was  clearly  an 
effort,  it  seems  to  me,  for  political  ex- 
pediency ilurposes  to  recreate  tensions 
between  the  black  and  Jewish  commu- 
nities. I  found  that  an  extraordinarily 
regrettable  event. 

There  have  been  under  this  adminis- 
tration's control  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  State  advisory  commissions  on 


civil  rights  and  the  number  of  commis- 
sions that  are  headed  by  either  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  or  women  has 
substantially  diminished.  White  men 
are  chairs  of  most  of  these  now.  In  and 
of  Itself,  that  is  a  fact  to  be  considered. 
Clearly,  there  are  people  of  all  sexes 
and  races  who  are  capable  of  doing 
this  Job:  but  a  consistent  shift  away 
from  women  and  minority  group  mem- 
bers in  the  area  of  civil  rights  raises 
certain  concerns,  since  it  is  women  and 
minority  group  members  who  have 
been  generating  many  of  the  com- 
plaints about  civil  rights.  Prejudice  on 
racial  and  sex  oriented  bases  have 
been  admitted  by  the  President  and 
others  to  be  serious  problems. 

Some  people  raise  the  issue  about 
whether  or  not  there  was  some  trend 
away  from  the  civil  rights  commit- 
ment. Miss  Chavez,  Instead  of  meeting 
that  on  the  merits,  instead  of  arguing, 
as  she  had  a  right  to  argue  of  the  facts 
supported  her,  that  nothing  like  that 
was  involved,  instead  told  the  newspa- 
pers, it  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  May  26,  that  she  thought  the 
objections  to  the  shifts  in  chairs  of  the 
civil  rights  commission  at  the  State 
level  reflected  "unspoken  anti-Semi- 
tism." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  be 
honest  with  you  to  say  that  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  dim-witted.  I  am  not  sure 
how  to  figure  out  what  unspoken  anti- 
Semitism  is.  Maybe  it  consists  of  ges- 
tures. I  am  not  sure.  I  would  like  to  see 
perhaps  a  demonstration  by  Miss 
Chavez  of  how  she  figures  out  that 
something  is  unspoken  anti-Semitism. 

I  wrote  to  her  2  weeks  ago.  One,  I 
thought  that  she  might  have  felt  mis- 
quoted. People  in  this  administration 
when  they  see  their  remarks  in  print, 
it  has  l)een  my  experience,  often  do 
not  like  them  and  claim  they  have 
been  misquoted,  and  sometimes  they 
are.  I  wrote  and  asked  her  for  evidence 
that  she  had  for  that  statement.  I 
asked  her  to  document  for  me  the  un- 
spoken anti-Semitism. 

As  a  Jewish-American,  I  am  glad 
when  people  speak  out  against  anti- 
Semitism.  I  am  even  glad  when  people 
speak  out  against  unspoken  anti-Semi- 
tism. I  suppose  I  would  not  want  to 
have  an  unspoken  answer  to  anti-Sem- 
itism, because  that  would  not  be  good 
enough,  but  I  think  an  oral  answer  to 
Implicit  anti-Semitism  is  useful;  but  I 
would  like  to  know  how  the  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  figured  it 
out.  I  mean,  was  it  the  gestures  that 
people  used?  Was  it  the  clothes  they 
were  wearing?  Was  it  the  tone  of  their 
voices? 

Now.  I  wrote  to  her  and  I  asked  for 
evidence.  That  was  2  weeks  ago.  I  told 
her  I  thought  that  if  she  had  no  evi- 
dence, for  her  to  have  made  that  state- 
ment seemed  to  me  deplorable.  For 
someone  whose  responsibility  in  the 
White  House  is  to  work  on  group  rela- 
tions as  she  has.  for  a  former  Assistant 


to  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  as  she  has  been, 
to  deliberately,  for  political  purposes, 
respond  to  a  criticism  by  stirring  up 
black-Jewish  tensions  in  an  area  where 
they  did  not  exist  seems  to  me  to  be 
deplorable. 

I  expect  people  in  this  administra- 
tion to  have  views  different  than  my 
own.  I  do  not  expect  a  high-ranking 
official  of  the  President,  for  political 
purposes,  to  divert  criticism,  to  stir  up 
unf oimded  frictions  between  the  black 
and  Jewish  communities. 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  by  her  faU- 
ure  to  provide  any  evidence  for  her 
charge  whatsoever  that  this  reference 
to  "unspoken  antisemltlsm"  was  pre- 
cisely that,  an  effort  to  fan  political 
tensions. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  irresponsi- 
ble thing  for  someone  in  her  position 
to  do  than  to  try  and  fan  tensions  be- 
tween groups. 

I  was  particiilarly  pleased  with  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions and  the  NAACP  to  Join  together 
to  criticize  Miss  Chavez'  statement.  In 
a  Joint  statement  by  Rabbi  Alexander 
Schindler  and  Benjamin  Hooks. 
NAACP  President,  they  said:  "Mrs. 
Chavez'  accusation  is  both  false  and 
Inflammatory.  For  an  administration 
spokesperson  to  attempt  to  distract 
criticism  by  interjecting  the  issue  of 
antisemltlsm  is  a  reprehensible  form 
of  political  scapegoatlng  and  a  blatant 
effort  to  drive  a  wedge  tietween  blacks 
and  Jews." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  that  state- 
ment and  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Bliss 
Chavez  be  included  with  my  remarlts 
today.  

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statement  and  letter  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
NAACP  AMD  Rdorm  Jewish  Okoup  Ckiti- 

cizE  LnsA  Chavb  pok  Trtihg  'To  Drivk  a 

Wedgk  Betwekr  Blacks  ahd  Jkws 

Washihgtoh.— The  presidents  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  Union  of  Americmn  Hebrew 
Congregations  Joined  today  (Fri..  May  31)  in 
■"Mining  a  statement  by  Linda  Chavez. 
Deputy  Assistant  for  Public  Liaison  to  Presi- 
dent Reasan.  that  there  may  be  "unspoken 
anti.Semiti8m"  in  criticism  of  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  change  the  composition  of 
state  advisory  committees  on  civil  rights. 

In  a  statement  by  Benjamin  L  Hooks, 
NAACP  president,  the  Rabbi  Alexander  M. 
Schindler.  UAHC  president,  the  two  organi- 
zations declared:  "Mrs.  Chavez's  accusation 
is  both  false  and  inflammatory.  For  an  Ad- 
ministration 8pokesi>er8on  to  attempt  to  dis- 
tract criticism  by  interjecting  the  issue  of 
anti-Semitism  is  a  reprehensible  form  of  po- 
litical scapegoatlng  and  a  blatant  effort  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  blacks  and  Jews. 

"We  will  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven 
apart,  nor  to  lose  sight  of  our  common 
values  and  goals." 

Mrs.  Chavez  bad  noted  that  many  of  the 
white  males  now  serving  on  state  advisory 
committees  were  Jews,  and  said:  "I  wonder 


if  there  is  not  some  unspoken  antl-Seml- 


The  NAACP-UABC  statement  observed 
that  of  the  660  posittoos  on  the  state  com- 
mittees there  were  now  "a  grand  total  of  40 
more  Jews  than  before,"  and  remarked: 
"The  critics  of  the  Administration's  plans 
Include  not  only  the  members  of  our  own  or- 
gantaations  but  the  millions  from  both  our 
communltlet  who  seek  to  eliminate  radam 
and  discrimination,  wbetber  aimed  at 
MihHii.  women  or  Jews." 

Mr.  Hooks  and  Rabbi  Schindler  said  Mra. 
Chaves's  remarks  "demean  the  office  of  the 
President  for  whom  she  q>eaks.  It  is  now  in- 
cumbent upon  the  President  to  disavow 
such  statements." 

They  said  they  were  "dismayed"  by  the 
"racial,  gender  and  Idtoloslcal  changes"  re- 
flected in  the  313  new  appointments  to  state 
civQ  rights  advisory  committees  under  the 
CivU  Rights  Commission  reorganizaticm 
plan.  They  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
women  chairing  the  state  committees  bad 
been  reduced  from  20  to  four  and  the 
number  of  blacks  from  21  to  nine,  and  as- 
serted that  the  general  thrust  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  "includes  opposition  to 
the  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1984  and  the  OvU 
Rights  Restoration  Act  of  1985."  They 
added: 

"The  Commission  favors  elimination  of 
hundreds  of  affirmative  action  hiring  and 
education  plans  and  has  focusaed  its  efforts 
on  eliminating  supposed  'reverse  discrimina- 
tion.' " 

The  Joint  statement  charged  that  In  the 
past  several  years  the  ClvU  Rights  Commis- 
sion "has  abandoned  its  clear  Congressional 
iin»nH«tj»  to  be  an  independent  voice  and 
watchdog  fon  clvU  rights.  If  it  succeeds  in 
recreating  the  state  advisory  committees  in 
its  own  image,  no  watchdogs  wiU  be  left." 

COHGHESS  OP  THK  UmTSD  STATB, 

House  OP  RsPBXsnrrATivss. 
Waahington,  DC,  June  3, 198S. 
Ms.  LnniA  Chavb. 

Deputv  AuL  to  the  PntiderU,  OffUx  of 
Public  Liaison,  the  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 
Dkab  Ms.  Chavez:  I  was  disturbed  to  read 
In  the  Sunday.  May  26th,  New  York  Times  a 
suggestion  by  you  that  there  may  be  "un- 
spoken" anti-Semitism  In  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  made  in  the  changes 
In  the  composition  of  state  clvU  rights  advi- 
sory commissions.  II,  in  fact,  there  Is  such 
"unspoken  anti-Semitism"  it  should  be  quite 
expUcitly  condemned  and  I  would  appreci- 
ate any  evidence  you  have  for  the  fact  that 
this  Is  involved  In  such  criticism.  I  am 
always  pleased  when  pubUc  officials  choose 
to  speak  out  against  anti-Semitism— even 
when  they  are  speaking  out  against  unspo- 
ken antl-Semltism. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  confess  to  a  certain 
skepticism  that  much  evidence  suggests  that 
"unspoken  anti-Semitism"  is  involved  here. 
It  certabUy  seems  to  me  entirely  legitimate 
for  people  to  criticize  so  drastic  a  shift  in 
the  composition  of  clvU  rights  advisory  com- 
missions of  the  sort  that  was  documented  by 
The  Times.  And  if  your  comment  about 
antl-Semltism  was  simply  speculative  and 
not  based  on  any  slgniflcant  evidence  it 
seems  to  me  gravely  mistaken.  To  make 
such  a  charge  in  the  absence  of  evidence  is 
in  my  Judgment  to  stir  up  dangerous  inter- 
group  tensions  for  purely  political  reasons. 
It  is  because  I  would  find  such  an  accusation 
disturbing  if  It  was  not  based  on  evidence 
that  I  have  asked  you  what  evidence  you 
have  for  It.  Because  I  think  this  is  a  matter 
that  ought  to  be  fully  aired  pubUcly.  I  hope 
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you'll  be  able  to  cl&rify  for  me  the  basis  on 
which  you  made  your  anti-Semitism  charge. 
Finally.  If  you  feel  you  were  not  accurate- 
ly or  fairly  quoted  by  The  New  York  Times 
I  would  appreciate  your  letting  me  Imow 
that  so  that  I  will  not  be  commenting 
myself  on  a  comment  which  doea  not  fully 
represent  your  views. 

BARmr  Framk. 


MY  ADVICE  TO  THE  PRIVILEGED 
ORDERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mi. 
EcKART  of  Ohio).  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzaus]  Is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  been  addressing 
my  colleagues  and  also  for  the  record 
and  beyond  to  what  I  call  the  privi- 
leged orders  In  America  that  today 
control  America's  destiny.  The  money 
barons,  esconced  in  the  powerful  inter- 
national banking  empire  and  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  in  turn  is  the  equivalent 
of  what  people  call  throughout  the 
world  the  central  bank,  and  whUe  the 
American  people,  particularly  the 
business  community,  have  been  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  international 
scheming  of  these  privileged  elites 
that  are  not  accountable  to  anybody: 
they  transcend  any  national  sovereign- 
ty in  its  ability  to  regulate,  much  less 
control,  their  activities,  and  that  in- 
cludes the  United  States.  They  tran- 
scend any  kind  of  accountability  in 
any  manner,  shape  or  form. 

The  ancient  despots  and  potentates, 
from  Croesus  on  had  nothing  by  way 
of  the  power  that  these  elites  and  priv- 
ileged orders  have  today. 
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For  many  years.  I  would  say  22  of 
the  24  I  have  been  here.  I  have  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  been  addressing  the 
matter.  It  is  a  source  of  no  satisfaction 
to  say,  "WeU.  I  said  so."  or  "I  predict- 
ed." 

I  never  have  risen,  and  especially  for 
the  record,  with  that  in  mind.  The 
fundamental  purpose  is  the  fundamen- 
tal reason  why  I  was  chosen  from  the 
20th  Congressional  District  to  repre- 
sent that  particular  area  in  particular 
in  the  national  legislative  body;  that 
is,  to  legislate.  The  record  speaks  for 
Itself. 

There  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
from  the  Speaker  on  down  that  can 
count  upon  the  number  of  amend- 
ments, resolutions,  bills,  and  any  form 
of  legislative  activity  in  the  last  24 
years  in  number  and  content,  initiated 
by  myself,  in  most  instances  authored 
by  myself,  of  course,  with  the  help  of 
the  legislative  counsel  and  services  of 
the  Congress,  enacted  Into  law,  than 
what  I  have.  That  is  the  record. 

In  international  finance,  the  inter- 
national Journals  In  French  and 
German  and  in  English  and  England 


will  0efer  occasionally  to  the  Gonzalez 
amendment.  What  was  this?  This  was 
an  aiiendment  that  I  appended  soon 
after'  I  became  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Finance, 
chairman  of  which  I  was  for  10  years, 
and  it  had  reference  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  only  congressional  policy  ever 
developed  to  take  care  of  those  situa- 
tions in  which  through  expropriation 
foreign  sovereignties  have  expropriat- 
ed national  properties.  It  is  the  only 
one. 

Th^re  was  a  so-called  and  still  is  a 
led  Hickenlooper  amendment, 
but  tfils  never  was  policy.  The  Hicken- 
loope^  amendment  was  overcharged 
and  never  has  been  invoked. 

Th4  Gonzalez  amendment  on  four 
diffeient  occasions  soon  after  Its  en- 
actment—it  did  not  even  have  to  be  In- 
voked, all  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury through  the  American  delegate  In 
the  vtuious  international  institutional 
financial  organizations  that  we  belong 
to  had  to  do  with  Just  to  signify  to  our 
memHer  there  that  we  were  thinking 
of  Infoking  the  Gonzalez  amendment 
and  those  national  sovereignties  that 
had  for  political  reasons  expropriated 
American  property  came  to  the  bar- 
gainiag  table  and  found  an  adjustment 
basis.! 

Now.  it  did  not  mean  anything  to 
the  great,  vast  interests  such  as  Ana- 
conda Copper  because,  why.  Anaconda 
Copper  does  not  need  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, it  can  take  care  of  Itself.  But  it 
did  mean  something  to  those  25  busi- 
nessmen in  Minnesota  who  had  invest- 
ed $20  million  in  a  fishmeal  plant  in 
Peru  and  found  themselves  expropri- 
ated with  no  recourse.  They  were  Just 
going,  to  lose  their  investment,  even 
thoutfi  they  had  been  Invited. 
Throagh  the  Gonzalez  amendment 
they  taved  their  life  savings  and  their 
Interests. 

So  frhen  I  speak  to  the  Rkcoro  that 
Is  exattly  what  I  am  doing. 

We  illve  in  a  day  and  time  of  televi- 
sion 4nd  televised  coverings  of  these 
proceedings,  which  I  applaud.  I  have 
alwajte  believed  that  everything  we  do 
shoul^  be  reported  so  that  since  I  was 
in  th«  State  senate  and  had  to  fight  to 
try  to  convince  the  English-l^npiRge 
TV  stations  to  take  a  report  by  way  of 
a  repirtlal  type  concerning  the  activi- 
ties (firing  the  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  Had  been  steadfastly  refused  by 
the  Only  two  then  English-language 
TV  sliations.  until  the  third,  the  com- 
petitor was  put  In  place,  which  always 
has  proved  to  me  the  value  of  competi- 
tion, and  then,  after  my  election  to 
the  C3ongre88  the  other  reluctant  two 
did.  abd  I  am  very  grateful  and  very 
proud  to  say  that  everyone,  with  the 
exception  of  one  now.  for  the  past  6 
years  or  so.  does  report  now  a  5- 
mlnute  report.  The  Spanish-language 
TV  station,  which  did  not  come  Into 
being  In  San  Antonio— and,  incidental- 
ly, w^  the  only  full-time  Spanlsh-lan- 
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guage  TV  station  in  the  United  States 
imtil  comparatively  recently— now, 
they  always  were  accessible  because 
the  owner  of  that  station  was  also  the 
owner  of  the  only  Spanish-language 
radio  station  for  many  years,  and  they 
asked  to  pbtain  a  report  ever  since  I 
was  on  the  city  council,  so  that  if  you 
understood  Spanish  In  San  Antonio 
you  probably,  by  listening  in,  could 
have  a  liti  le  bit  of  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on  in  the  inner  sanctums  of 
the  city  ccuncil. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  exporience  of  3  years  was  the 
toughest,  the  meanest,  the  most  ardu- 
ous in  my  whole  career.  It  was  mean 
because  Ideal  politics  can  get  mean 
and,  in  fact.  I  am  here  today  because 
when  I  stood  up  to  speak  like  I  contin- 
ue to  do  there  were  elements  that 
thought  that  was  dangerous  talk,  that 
I  should  be  eliminated.  So  an  attempt 
was  made  after  I  had  been  harassed 
and  intimidated  by  having  some  indi- 
viduals come  by  in  a  fast  car  and  fire  a 
.38  into  the  garage  door  when  I  was 
parking  the  car.  NaturaUy  If  they  had 
wanted  to  hit  me,  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  have  missed.  So  I  interpret- 
ed that  as  an  attempt  to  intimidate. 
And  then  subsequent  to  that,  an  at- 
tempt to  try  to  frame  me  up. 

I  was  a  lone  voice  on  the  city  council. 
I  had  no  powerful  social  position  or 
wealth  of  any  kind.  In  fact,  I  want  to 
say  for  the  Record  that  today,  33 
years  in  oublic  elective  office  later,  I 
am  Just  as.  poor  or  Just  as  rich  as  I  was 
when  I  sta^d  out.  So  that  I  am  proud 
of  that  refcord  and  that  achievement, 
and  I  am  aroud  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
alwajrs  attempted  to  account. 

So  when  I  first  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  reports  were  15  minutes'  du- 
ration becausr  this  was  before  the 
advent  of  Ithe  networks,  powerful  net- 
work system  which  today  controls  in- 
formation in  our  coimtry;  95  percent 
of  the  viewing  time  of  the  American 
people,  th^t  is  their  source,  and  Is  con- 
trolled by;  these  vast  concentrations 
that  today  are  interlocking.  They  are 
lnterlockl4g  because  now  they  have 
been  merged  to  the  point  where  I 
would  say labout  less  than  nine  finan- 
cial institntions  control  the  greatest 
part  of  the  aggregate  of  our  financial 
resources  In  this  coimtry,  and  through 
interlocking  directorships  everything 
else.  Inclining  these  powerful  media 
sources. 

As  a  maljter  of  fact,  the  reason  I  said 
awhile  ago  that  all  three  but  one  of 
the  EnglMi-language,  full-time  televi- 
sion stations,  noncable,  the  reason  two 
of  the  thi-ee  only  is  that  the  third 
knocked  me  out  when  in  one  of  my  re- 
ports I  made  allusion  to  a  powerful  ab- 
sentee Australian,  or  Aussie  alien,  who 
owned  the  local  newspaper,  and  has 
continued  his  ownership  of  one  of  the 
first  he  acquired  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  $t  that  time  I  reported  had 


interests  in  almost  every  little  leaf 
that  fell  off  of  the  local  political  tree 
as  well  as  the  national  tree.  And  in 
making  allusions  of  this  kind  I  was  im- 
mediately called  to  task  by  the  TV 
manager.  At  that  time  the  television 
station  had  just  been  separated  In 
ownership  from  the  newspaper. 
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But  It  was  still  a  tenant  of  the  news- 
paper ownership.  Therefore,  they  de- 
manded that  I  preclear  my  television 
shows. 

Well,  I  could  not  do  that  if  I  wanted 
to  because  when  I  prepare  5  minutes 
today  I  go  into  the  studio  and  extem- 
porize for  5  minutes  because  I  have  so 
much  to  report  and  there  Is  no  activity 
that  I  get  engaged  in  that  I  could  not 
invite  every  single  citizen  of  my  con- 
stituency to  come  in.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  have  any  kind  of  secrecy  in 
any  of  the  transactions,  proceedings, 
or  meetings  that  I  attend.  So  the  sta- 
tion Just  demanded  that  I  preclear.  In 
other  words,  censor.  I  said  no,  that  I 
would  not  tolerate  censorship  of  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

So  to  this  day  this  one  big  CBS 
outlet  in  my  community  does  not 
carry  my  report.  But  perhaps  now, 
under  changes  in  ownership  and  all. 
they  might.  I  do  not  know.  All  I  know 
is  that  I  believe  that  my  constituency 
is  entitled  to  know  exactly  how  I 
think,  exactly  how  I  vote,  exactly 
what  I  do,  in  my  capacity  as  their  Rep- 
resentative. 

So  that  if  it  displeases  them  and  at 
times  I  am  sure,  upon  reflection  of 
newspaper  comments,  I  have  dis- 
pleased, they  can  at  the  proper  time, 
which  Is  once  every  2  years,  do  what 
they  think  they  should  do  with  re- 
spect to  whatever  candidacy  I  am  of- 
fering. 

But  since  the  advent  of  television, 
there  have  been  some  questions  raised 
by  some  constituents  who  now  receive 
cable.  This  Is  something  of  recent 
date,  relatively,  in  my  district.  So  that 
those  who  might  have  thought  that  I 
had  ulterior  motives  in  taking  the 
floor  under  special  orders  In  order  to 
make  use  of  this  forum  for  external 
purposes,  that  is,  purposes  of  influenc- 
ing outside  of  the  Record,  outside  of 
that  which  is  available  to  my  col- 
leagues, they  certainly  cannot  use  that 
as  a  Justifiable  criticism  because  I 
have  been  in  this  body,  and  I  had  not 
been  sworn  but  1  month  before  I  made 
use  of  what  we  always  have  called  spe- 
cial orders. 

There  have  been  in  the  interim 
many  occasions  on  which  this  very  ap- 
preciated privilege  has  been  called 
upon  as  a  means  of  my  accounting,  as 
a  means  of  my  having  for  the  Record, 
because  I  do  not  revise  the  Record.  As 
I  speak,  the  reporter  of  debates  takes 
down,  and  that  Is  the  way  it  is  written. 
I  do  not  revise.  I  do  not  even  check  It. 
So  any  errors  of  any  kind,  such  as  ty- 


pographical errors  or  spelling,  are  not 
my  errors. 

What  I  wanted  to  say  today  in  con- 
tinuation of  my  appeal  to  the  privi- 
leged orders  which,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, was  evocative  of  that  great 
American  poet,  thinker,  and  preacher, 
because  he  was  a  minister  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  to  George  Wash- 
ington's troops,  Joel  Barlow,  a  great 
poet. 

If  I  could,  I  would  like  to  reproduce 
Joel  Barlow's  great  work,  some  of 
which  he  did  in  verse,  some  he  did  not, 
but  in  prose.  He  was  a  colleague  of 
Tom  Paine.  They  were  contemporar- 
ies. They  thought  very  much  alike. 
They  were  revolutionaries,  if  we  use 
the  word  in  that  sense  that  we  tradi- 
tionally use  the  word  "revolutionary." 
Today  It  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view.  The  President  calls  what  other 
people  in  other  countries  call  terror- 
ists, he  caUs  them  freedom  fighters.  So 
that  their  freedom  fighters  are  our 
terrorists;  our  terrorists  are  their  free- 
dom fighters.  This  is  how  much  we 
have  sunk  in  the  use  and  abuse  of 
words. 

But  the  fact  is  that  men  such  as  Joel 
Barlow,  facing  a  world  very  similar,  a 
world  in  turmoil,  to  the  one  that  now 
continues  to  agitate  every  citizen 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  similar  be- 
cause even  though  the  world  was  big 
then,  compared  to  the  way  it  has 
shrunk  today,  and  those  things  that 
we  take  for  granted  today  were  never, 
ever  even  in  the  wildest  fantasies, 
imagined.  The  fundamentals,  though, 
of  those  keen  relationships  between 
peoples  which  involve  basic  rules  of 
elemental  human  Justice,  are  still  as 
valid  as  they  were  then. 

He  wrote  a  magnificent  appeal  to 
what  he  called  the  privileged  orders  of 
Europe  for  the  need  of  revolution.  We 
must  try  to  visualize  the  world  of  that 
time.  I  think  It  is  reflected  In  the 
words,  as  I  have  pointed  out  repeated- 
ly. In  the  preamble  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. When  we  say:  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  States"  we  say  it  by  rote. 
But  those  were  the  most— and  contin- 
ue to  be— the  most  revolutionary 
words  ever  uttered.  These  were  ut- 
tered at  a  time  when  the  whole  world 
was  ruled  by  kings,  czars,  shahs,  po- 
tentates, and  sultans  who  said  their 
power  came  from  God,  by  divine  right. 
Here  were  these  upstart  Americans 
saying.  "Absolutely  not;  all  power 
comes  from  the  people." 

So  that  we  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  promote  do- 
mestic tranquility,  et  cetera,  it  is  "We 
the  people"  not  "We  the  Congress"  or 
"I,  the  President"  or  "We  the  Judge  or 
Juries"  of  our  system,  but  the  people. 
This  has  been  forgotten.  The  people 
today  in  America  more  and  more  are 
not  in  control  of  their  destinies.  Yes, 
they  elect  us.  but  under  what  circum- 
stances? The  average  budget  to  get 


elected  to  the  Congress  this  last  year 
from  Texas,  to  lose  with,  was  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  If  I  had  had  to 
start  that  way  I  would  not  be  here.  In 
fact,  if  I  had  to  do  it  today.  I  would 
not  be  able  to  do  It.  But  the  people 
have  been  there. 

So  this  is  why  I  rise  day  after  day. 
Sure.  I  did  not  rise  because  there  Is 
television  coverage.  I  do  not  address 
the  television  audience.  I  address  the 
colleagues  for  the  record,  because 
what  I  am  saying  is  in  the  Record.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  will  accept  corrections. 
But  if  I  am  not,  nothing  will  persuade 
me  otherwise.  This  has  been  my  fun- 
damental guide  all  along. 

Last  week,  exactly  1  week  ago  today. 
I  took  these  special  orders  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  consideration  of  and  the 
vote  on  the  so-called  aid,  through  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  to 
the  so-caUed  Contras,  or  rebels,  or 
whatever  you  have.  The  President 
says  that  they  are  the  moral  equiva- 
lent of  our  Founding  Fathers.  I  have 
never,  never  in  my  life  ever  heard  or 
ever  expected  to  hear,  especially  from 
our  Chief  Executive,  this  sorry  abuse 
of  words. 
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These  so-called  rebels,  or  Contras 
have  pillaged,  they  have  r^>ed,  they 
continue  to  rape;  they  continue  to  rip 
open  the  bellies  of  6-month-olds,  1- 
year-old  babies,  all  in  the  name  of 
saying  that  they  are  fighting  commu- 
nism. 

We  have  fueled  that  war.  In  El  Sal- 
vador, in  every  other  spot  in  Central 
America,  It  has  not  been  Russian  rifles 
or  Cuban-Castro  armaments,  it  has 
been  American.  A  week  ago  I  said  that 
I  felt  what  the  outcome  of  the  vote 
would  be.  and  during  debate,  the  tend- 
ency has  been  to.  on  the  part  of  the 
bill  handlers,  to  look  upon  me  as  sort 
of  a  dissident  and.  therefore,  where 
time  is  parceled  out  and  controlled  by 
those  that  are  committed  a  certain 
way,  there  is  a  reluctance  to  afford  the 
time  necessary  for  discussion  so  that 
this  is  the  reason,  and  this  Is  the 
reason  incidentally  why  historically 
special  orders  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House.  Special  orders  have  one  pur- 
pose, and  only  one  purpose:  That  is  to 
afford  a  Member,  after  all  regular 
business,  after  all  legislative  business 
has  been  completed,  to  afford  him  a 
chance  to  enlarge,  which  limited 
debate  would  not,  on  a  particular  issue 
that  he  feels  prompts  a  Justification 
for  an  enlarged  discussion  on  his  part. 

This  is  the  only  reason.  This  is  why  I 
would  consider  it  an  abuse  for  me  to 
say  that  I  was  addressing  an  enlarged 
audience  outside  of  the  perimeters  of 
this  House  floor,  because  I  think  the 
main  purposes  are  to  reason  and  dis- 
cuss within  the  ambit  of  our  member- 
ship. 
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I  believe  in  the  free  trade  of  ideas  in 
debate.  I  think  it  is  the  whole  notion 
behind  the  reason  for  our  great  de- 
mocracy. AU  throughout  history,  and 
is  evidenced  clearly  here  In  the  discus- 
sions and  debates  in  the  Constitution- 
al Convention. 

Having  once  set  the  base  or  predi- 
cate 1  week  ago.  I  said  further  that  it 
did  not  do  any  good  to  come  in  with 
postmortems.  The  idea  was  to  do  what 
we  could  in  anticipation.  What  I  have 
caUed.  since  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
city  council  of  San  Antonio,  anticipa- 
tory legislation,  anticipatory  action, 
anticipatory  discussion. 

Had  we  had  this.  I  doubt  seriously 
there  would  have  been  such  a  thing  as 
the  Bay  of  Pigs;  I  doubt  more  serious- 
ly that  there  would  have  been  such  a 
thing  as  even  the  Korean  conflict,  or 
much  less,  the  Vietnam  conflict,  which 
even  to  this  day  is  an  unhealed  scar 
and  wound,  and  had  been  so  costly  in 
treasure  and  blood. 

And  continues  to  be,  for  there  has 
been,  whether  President  Reagan 
wishes  to  brag  about  having  recap- 
tured it  or  not.  there  has  been  a  loss  of 
confidence  among  our  so-called  friends 
and  allies,  and  this  translates  to  foes 
as  to  our  ability  to  back  up. 

What  does  that  mean?  Keep  our 
commitments  so  that  for  23  of  the  24 
years  I  have  risen  on  the  floor;  special 
orders,  during  debate  and  asking  ques- 
tions since  I  couldn't  get  time  for  any- 
thing else  I  would  get  up  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. 

And  the  question  has  always  been: 
What  is  the  specifics  of  our  commit- 
ments and  our  ability  to  keep  them? 
We  are  spread  out  worldwide.  The 
headline  last  week  was  about  Central 
America.  Today  it  is  a  hijacked  plane. 
and  the  decision  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  make,  in  which  he  is  be- 
tween a  hard  rock  and  a  very  difficult 
place,  but  which  is  a  product  of  our 
failure  to  define  policy. 

So  last  week,  exactly  today;  1  week 
ago,  I  said:  All  of  you  who  chastise  me 
for  calling  the  rebels  rapists,  plunder- 
ers, and  who  accuse  me  of  being 
friendly  to  the  Communist  regime  in 
Nicaragua,  stop  the  name-calling  and 
let  us  look  at  the  real  world  as  it  is. 

I  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  clarity, 
no  coherence  in  the  President's  ac- 
tions thus  far.  I  will  not  dignify  them 
by  calling  them  a  policy  because  the 
rest  is  history.  It  is  not  what  I  say.  In 
the  beginning,  we  were  asked  to  help 
because  we  must  interdict  the  flow  of 
arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador, 
but  not  one  shipment  has  been  inter- 
dicted, even  though  we  have  armed 
the  Honduran  so-called  Navy.  Army, 
and  Air  Force  to  try  to  interdict.  They 
have  reported  nothing.  Absolutely 
nothing  from  Nicaragua  as  such. 

The  real  world  is  they  do  not  have  to 
go  through  Nicaragua;  there  are  other 
sources  a  lot  quicker  and  a  lot  shorter 
and  a  lot  more  available,  but  90  per- 
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cen^  of  the 
American. 

I  spoke  with  one  of  the  component, 
youiig  rebel  groups  for  there  are  five 
different  rebel  groups  operating  in  El 
Salvador.  Two  years  ago,  one  of  them 
froiii  up  in  the  province  where  we  are 
noW  using  our  Huey  attack  helicop- 
ters, very  much  like  the  Russians  are 
in  Afghanistan,  no  difference  whatso- 
evei^  and  we  are  killing  and  we  are 
mu^erlng.  women,  children,  grand- 
parents, grandchildren,  with  those 
att^:^  helicopters,  and  we  still  have 
not  gotten  control  of  that  province. 

This  young  man  told  me  2  years  ago 
that  their  biggest  single  source  of 
arms  were  those  that  the  soldiers  were 
giving  them,  because  the  soldiers  did 
not  want  to  fight  them.  The  soldiers 
were  getting  them  from  us.  We  are  the 
ones  that  have  been  arming  the  Salva- 
donm  Army. 

So  that  when  you  have  this  kind  of 
situation  which  is  a  common  thread 
thro^h  every  one  of  the  situations  we 
havt  been  involved  in,  whether  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  even  going  back  to 
191^  when  we  lost  300  soldiers,  when 
in  company  of  France  and  England  in 
1918  we  invaded  Russia  to  try  to  put 
down  their  revolution,  because  we 
wer«  going  to  squash  Bolshevism.  We 
failc. 

try  nation  falls.  In  our  Revolu- 
tloniry  War,  the  King  of  England, 
George  ni,  failed;  we  had  the  French 
heldng  us.  If  the  French  had  not 
warded  off  the  English  Navy,  George 
Waanington  may  not  have  had  old 
General  Comwallls  surrendering. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  it  is  the 
same  thing  with  all  of  the  indigenous, 
native  civil  war.  as  differentiated  from 
movements  that  are  imposed  with  ex- 
ternW  force  from  outside  the  territory 
of  toese  countries. 

We  have  yet  to  develop  a  policy  in 
the  Bo-called  postwar  era  of  wars  of 
libeqation  to  differentiate,  so  that  now 
wheti  we  are  in  the  hands  of  people,  at 
least  in  public  power,  not  the  real 
wleljers  of  power  behind  them,  but  in 
pub]  Ic,  what  I  call  Ideologues. 

Tl  at  is.  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory we  have  Presidents.  Cabinet 
members,  sub-Cabinet  members  who 
are  ideologues,  ideologically  dogmatic. 
We  have  never  had  that.  We  have 
alwacrs  had  good  old-fashioned  Ameri- 
can bragmatism. 

Frmklln  Roosevelt,  during  the  De- 
pres  lion,  might  have  been  caUed  a  rev- 
olutionary; he  might  have  been  called 
a  Socialist.  But  the  truth  is,  he  was  no 
ideologue.  He  was  pragmatic.  He  was 
pndtical.  He  knew  the  limitations  of 
ideology. 

Not  so  our  President  Reagan.  This 
has  been  manifest  in  the  things  that 
hav9  been  catastrophic. 

a  1400 

T^o  himdred  and  forty-one  marines 
murdered  in  Beirut.  Why?  Be- 
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the  President's  obduracy  for 
14  mondis  in  defiance  of  the  unani- 
mous advice  of  the  professional  mili- 
tary, the!  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

This  la  why  I  rise  in  great  alarm  as 
to  what  «re  have  set  in  motion  south  of 
the  border. 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  the 
vote  last,  week  was  the  equivalent  of  a 
Latin  Aiiierican  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Reso- 
lution. Akid  now,  as  soon  as  the  center 
of  attention  focuses  away,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  murder  of  the  marines, 
there  is  an  emergency  here  that  makes 
the  President  and  the  administration 
look  as  1|  they  are  dawdling  or  falling, 
then  yoii  will  see  a  headline,  my  col- 
leagues, you  will  see  the  headline— it  is 
not  lonj  in  the  making,  it  wlU  be 
pretty  s6on— in  which  you  will  see, 
"Nicaragiian  forces"— maybe  even  air- 
planes—'fhave  attacked  the  friendly 
ally  and  in  the  course  of  doing  that 
have  killed  some  of  our  soldiers." 

I  will  ^arantee  you  it  will  not  take 
one  meeting  of  this  body  before  we 
will  have  a  resolution  in  which  we  wlU 
do  the  same  thing  we  did  in  1964.  And 
I  might  remind  my  colleagues  I  was 
here  the^.  But  this  time  you  do  not 
have  to  be  a  prophet.  It  is  obvious  it  is 
coming. 

Now,  niy  question  is  the  same  one  I 
posed  a  week  ago:  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  Wthat  will  be  your  action  when 
Guatemala  blows  up? 

Now,  let  us  see.  If  we  say  that  El  Sal- 
vador is  closer  to  my  home  city,  San 
Antonio,  j  than   Washington   is,   then 

a  is  that  much  closer,  be- 

temala  is  juist  one  skip  over, 

hbor  to  Mexico. 

ere  is  a  long  history  in  each 
countries.  I  see  during  the 

ere  and  I  see  during  the  ut- 

reported   attributed   to   the 
and    the    Secretaries    of 
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State— and  not  just  this  President,  but 
several— 4  great  absence  of  knowledge, 
in  other  words,  ignorance  as  to  the  his- 
tory. I  b^eve  it  is  vital  that  we  better 
start  duatlng  off  these  history  books 
because,  after  the  action  of  last  week, 
the  courie  is  one  of  calculated  catas- 
trophy,  ft  is  one  in  which  again  the 
mllltuy  {mission  is  not  coherently 
clearly  defined. 

Now,  the  most  pacifist  voices  that  we 
have  are  the  military,  believe  it  or  not. 
That  is,  in  past  years,  those  who  saw 
the  horrors  of  war  and  led  our 
troops— dmar  Bradley,  that  great, 
great  leader,  what  were  his  words  with 
respect  t*  Vietnam?  The  wrong  war  at 
the  wrong  time  in  the  wrong  place 
against  the  wrong  people.  That  was 
General  Omar  Bradley.  It  was  not  the 
ranting  and  raving  protester  or  dissi- 
dent or  demonstrator. 

What  ^d  Eisenhower  say  before? 
Oh,  yes,  all  of  those  who  had  been  so 
staunch  tn  having  him  supported  for 
election,  the  corporate  interests,  all  of 
a  sudden  his  real  words  that  bothered 


him  the  most,  even  as  he  was  ill,  have 
been  very  little  disseminated  in  our 
country. 

Now,  let  me  read  for  you.  Here  he  is 
in  a  speech  to  the  Press  Club.  He  was 
not  feeling  well.  The  biographers  tell 
us  that  as  he  was  addressing  them  he 
felt  faint,  he  felt  as  if  he  was  going  to 
go  over,  and  then  he  leaned  on  the 
podiimL  He  set  aside  his  prepared 
text,  and  he  said: 

The  worst  to  be  feared  and  the  best  to  be 
expected  can  be  simply  stated.  The  worst  Is 
atomic  war.  The  best  would  be  this:  a  life  of 
perpetual  fear  and  tension,  a  burden  of 
arms  draining  the  wealth  and  the  labor  of 
all  peoples. 

Then  here  is  what  he  said  tlie  price 
would  be  for  that: 

Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  In  the 
final  sense  a  theft  from  those  who  hunger 
and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are 
not  clothed. 

The  biographer  says  suddenly  per- 
spiration began,  sweat  heading  up  in 
his  face,  he  became  di2zy,  he  thought 
he  was  going  to  faint.  But  he  went  on, 
and  he  said: 

This  world  In  arms  is  not  spending  money 
alone,  it  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  labors, 
the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its 
children.  The  cost  of  one  modem  heavy 
bomber  is  a  modem  brick  school  In  more 
than  30  cities.  It  is  2  electric  power  plants, 
each  serving  a  town  of  60,000  population.  It 
is  two  fine  fully  equipped  hospitals.  We  pay 
for  a  single  fighter  plane  with  half  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Now,  mind  you.  this  was  back  in  the 
1950's. 

We  iMiy  for  a  single  destroyer  with  new 
homes  that  could  have  housed  more  than 
8,000  people. 

Today,  a  chairman  of  the  largest 
subcommittee  in  the  whole  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development,  where  the 
President's  program  in  the  last  4  years 
has  had  80  percent  of  its  impact  on  re- 
duction, I  say:  do  you  know  what  that 
means  right  now.  my  friend?  The 
President  is  asking  us  this  year  to  kill 
off  every  single  assisted  housing  policy 
and  program,  including  rural  and 
urban.  Some  programs  have  been  in 
place  for  44  years.  They  have  housed 
Americans.  He  has  asked  us  to  do 
away  with  them  this  year.  At  this 
point  we  are  marking  up  the  authori- 
zation bill,  for  if  we  do  not.  they  will 
die  by  October  1. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Con- 
gress will  do.  But  the  cost  of  20  B-1 
bombers  wiU  pay  for  all,  every  one  of 
the  assisted  housing  programs  for  the 
poor  and  the  moderate  Income  in  this 
country. 
I  continue  with  General  Elsenhower: 
This  is  not  a  way  of  life  in  any  true  sense. 
Under  the  cloud  of  threatening  war,  it  Is  hu- 
manity hanging  from  a  cross  of  iron. 

Conclusion:  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  savings  achieved  by  disarmament  to  a 
fund  for  world  aid  and  reconstruction,  to 
assist  all  people  to  know  the  blessings  of 
productive  freedom,  the  monuments  to  this 


new  kind  of  war  would  be  these  roads  and 
schools,  hospitals  and  homes,  food  and 
health. 

This  was  the  war  that  General  Ei- 
senhower was  asking  for;  in  other 
words,  a  war  for  peace,  and  creative 
effort. 

We  heard  so  much  about  another 
speech  he  made,  this  one  at  the  end  as 
he  was  bidding  farewell  to  the  office, 
when  he  said  we  must  be  wary  of  the 
acquisition  of  unwarranted  influence, 
whether  sought  or  unsought,  by  the 
military  industrial  complex. 

Well,  they  are  in  total  control  today. 

But  he  went  further  and  he  said 
something  that,  in  the  light  of  this 
President's  ventures  in  these  areas  in 
which  he  is  asking  us  to  kill  the  do- 
mestic program  so  that  we  can  have  a 
vauge  thing  he  calls  star  wars,  let  us 
see  what  Mr.  Eisenhower  said  about 
all  of  that,  which  also  has  not  been  re- 
ported much.  I  notice  President 
Reagan  has  referred  to  such  Presi- 
dents as  Roosevelt— Franklin,  that  is— 
to  such  Presidents  as  even  John  F. 
Keimedy,  and  one  or  two  other  so- 
called  Democratic  Party  Presidents, 
but  he  never  has  made  one  reference 
to  President  Eisenhower.  I  wonder 
why.  I  wonder  if  he  did  he  would  not 
be  reminded  of  this. 

I  proceed,  and  I  quote: 

Yet  In  holding  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery in  respect,  as  we  should,  we  must 
also  be  alert  to  the  equal  and  opposite 
danger  that  public  policy  could  itself 
become  the  captive  of  a  scientific  technolog- 
ical eUte. 

His  prophecy,  unfortunately,  his 
warning,  was  to  no  avalL 
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This  prophesy,  in  case  the  warning 
was  not  heard,  has  taken  place.  This  is 
the  world  we  are  presently  living  in. 
When  we  start  asking  questions  about 
the  so-called  star  wars,  the  answer  is. 
"Oh,  (mly  these  scientific  minds,  this 
elite,  they  are  the  only  ones  that  can 
imderstand.  Do  not  ask  silly  ques- 
tions." 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  thing  that 
the  President  did  not  refer  to  because 
at  that  time  America,  economically, 
was  still  riding  the  crest  of  the  poet- 
war  European  reconstruction,  the  dev- 
astation in  other  parts  of  the  world  in 
which  we  were  the  producing  nation. 
As  of  4  years  ago,  that  stopped.  Amer- 
ica now  is  a  dumping  ground  for  the 
products  of  other  countries.  We  are  no 
longer  the  producer  of  the  world. 

One  other  thing,  we  are  now  for  the 
first  time  since  1914  the  debtor;  not 
the  creditor  nation.  I  have  said  before 
that  in  World  War  I,  as  well  as  World 
War  II,  there  was  only  one  creditor 
nation,  and  that  was  the  United 
States.  No  longer  so.  Since  1914,  until 
now,  we  had  not  been  a  debtor  nation. 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  went  down 
and  decided  that  we  were  going  to  con- 
struct the  Panama  Canal,  it  was  Just  a 
hope  and  a  dream,  and  it  would  not 


have  succeeded  any  more  than  De  Les- 
seps,  the  Frenchman  who  tried  first  to 
build  the  Panama  Canal,  had  we  not 
gone  to  Paris,  France,  and  borrowed 
$40  million.  Those  were  the  capital 
centers  of  the  day.  But  since  1914,  why 
1914?  Because  at  that  time  and  in  that 
year,  Europe  decided  to  do  what  all 
through  mankind  the  most  unlearned 
lesson  of  all  for  mankind,  that  vio- 
lence resolves  nothing.  Europe  decided 
to  go  into  war,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
on  the  threshold  of  the  most  devastat- 
ing, the  most  destructive  type  of  war 
ever  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Today,  with  the  power  to  destroy 
ourselves,  there  seems  to  be  no  aware- 
ness that  we  have  become  the  captives 
of  what  so  prophetically  General  Ei- 
senhower was  trying  to  warn  us  about. 
This  was  a  general,  as  Omax  Bradley 
was.  It  was  not  a  pikcifist:  It  was  not  a 
demonstrator  he  was  not  a  "pea- 
cenik," as  they  are  derogatorily  called. 
But  human  beings  throughout  the 
world,  not  Just  in  the  United  States, 
are  sentient  beings.  Scientists  at  this 
time  are  starting  to  study  the  reported 
peculiar  behavior  pattern  of  the 
animal  world  in  aniticipatlon  of  cata- 
cljrsmic  events  such  as  great  earth- 
quakes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Japanese,  the 
Philippines,  the  South  American,  and 
other  great  earthquakes,  strange 
things  were  reported.  Sea  turtles  in 
droves  coming  to  the  land  and  as 
somebody  said.  "Screaming  like  birds." 
Ducks  suddenly  barking  like  dogs  and 
attacking  each  other.  All  kinds  of 
animal  existence  comiiig  out.  so  to 
speak  of  the  crevices. 

Scientists  are  studing  can  it  be  that 
there  is  some  sensorial,  undetected  to 
us.  sense  or  preception  or  some  kind  of 
sentient  reaction  that  the  animals,  in 
anticipation  of  these  great  earth- 
quakes have  felt.  If  so,  how  do  we 
study  it?  How  do  we  diagnose  it? 

I  believe  very  much  in  fact  I  know 
that  human  beings  are  bound  to  have 
that  much  more  perception  and  what- 
ever you  call  it;  parv^sychology  or 
what,  for  if  a  dog  can  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  being  stimibled  over  and 
kicked,  certainly  a  human  being 
should.  Certainly,  we  ought  to  know 
that  these  movements  now  that  are 
boiling  under  the  surface,  they  are  not 
reported. 

When  we  had  the  great,  big  demon- 
stration here  2  years  ago,  the  adminis- 
tration did  everything  it  could  to  try 
to  minimize  it.  The  press  went  along. 
But  the  so-called  freeze  movement  is 
still  very  much  alive.  The  reason  is 
simple:  When  you  go  among  the 
groups  that  are  worried  about  this  the 
most  and  feel  it  in  their  bones,  they 
are  literally  living,  eating,  and  breath- 
ing this  fear,  this  question. 

You  see  that  they  are  relatively 
young;  they  are  young  couples  with 
one  or  two  children.  The  reason  is 
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simple:  These  are  the  ones  that  are 
thinking  ahead  about  the  future  for 
their  children.  They  are  wondering 
what  kind  of  world  are  we  bringing 
our  chUdren  into.  What  can  we  do  to 
make  sure  that  they  will  not  see  and 
witness  and  feel  the  horrors  of  war, 
much  less  the  unthinkable  horrors  of 
atomic  war,  which,  by  all  accounts, 
cannot  be  winnable  wars  by  anybody. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  winners  in 
that  kind  of  an  encounter. 

Yet,  there  is  no  perception  among 
leaders,  and  this  is  not  only  in  our 
country,  but  throughout  the  world, 
but  here  we  are  this  Monday,  on  the 
eve  of  the  debate  and  apparently  the 
leadership  has  decided  that  the  House 
will  do  something  and  finish  and  com- 
plete work  on  what  we  call  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill  for  1986. 

The  sum  total  will  be.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  substantially 
will  be  honored,  just  like  they  were 
last  week,  to  the  surprise  of  some.  Ac- 
tually, those  of  us  who  have  been 
around  here  a  little  while  show  no  sur- 
prise. I  have  been  on  many  occasions 
invited  to  the  White  House.  I  am  not 
now,  of  course,  and  I  do  not  expect  it 
nor  would  I  particularly  welcome  it. 
But  I  can  remember  in  the  early 
stages  when  Presidents  summoned 
forth. 

Every  President  I  have  known,  and  I 
have  been  here  with  six  different 
Presidents,  everyone  would  love  to 
have  and  want  to  have  and  work 
toward  having  a  "rubber  stamp"  Con- 
gress. But  of  course  if  we  are  going  to 
be  true  to  our  basic  system,  that  is  the 
day  that  we  will  rue.  It  should  never, 
never,  never  be  that  way  at  all  because 
our  system  is  predicated  on  the  basic 
independence,  coequality,  and  sepa- 
rateness  of  our  powers.  I  have  always 
been  very  sensitive  about  it.  But  the 
reason  is  maybe  my  background. 

I  find  so  many  Americans  so  privi- 
leged that  in  their  ancestral  back- 
ground they  have  never  known  what  it 
is  to  have  any  of  their  forebears  or  rel- 
atives put  in  Jail  or  had  rifle  butts  tear 
down  the  front  door  of  the  house  and 
the  family  terrorized.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult, even  today,  to  convey  to  my  col- 
leagues that  even  in  the  great  democ- 
racies, even  in  the  fatherlands,  the 
mother  places  of  our  institutions,  in 
England,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
first  amendment. 

If  there  were,  some  of  the  horrors  of 
this  religious  struggle  in  Northern  Ire- 
land would  have  been  attenuated  long 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  getting 
worse  and  worse  until  there  was  some 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  tenglish 
authorities  that  they  had  better  start 
recognizing  some  of  the  things  we  take 
for  granted— what  we  call  constitution- 
al rights.  But  even  now,  there  is  no 
place  I  know  of  except  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  has 
a  first  amendment.  We  are  the  only 
ones  that  have  a  first  amendment. 
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Sd  we  must  keep  this  in  mind.  This 
is  tile  reason  I  got  up  a  week  ago  to 
say,  "What  an  irony."  Instead  of  the 
Coiuress  calling  the  President  in  and 
holqing  him  accountable  for  violating 
the  law,  for  conducting  an  illegal  war 
in  Central  America  contrary  to  the 
1974  War  Powers  Limitation  Act.  in- 
steail  of  doing  that,  we  cave  in,  we  ser- 
vilely crumble  to  the  fear  of  Commu- 
nisn). 

Tney  said,  "WeU,  look,  Hnniy,  sup- 
pose the  Commies  do  take  over.  Then 
the  President  will  blame  us."  I  say  to 
my  friends  that  is  the  reason  I  got  up 
and  said,  "Pear  not.  Arise.  Stand  up 
for  |he  independence  of  this  body  and 
make  the  President  obey  the  law." 

He  is  not  a  potentate.  He  is  not  a 
king.  He  is  a  darned  good  actor.  But 
the  forces  behind  him  are  not  demo- 
cratic at  all,  and.  therefore,  we  should 
be  on  the  alert  more  than  ever  in  our 
hlsUfry,  now  more  than  ever. 

But  the  decision  was  different,  and  I 
abide  by  it  and  hope  I  am  wrong.  Now 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  debating  $315  bil- 
lion for  what  they  call  defense.  I  call  It 
a  war  budget,  for  that  is  what  it  is. 
What^  is  it  predicated  on?  It  is  like  the 
aid  io  Central  America.  I  got  up  a 
week  ago  and  said.  "What  is  the  objec- 
tive??' Obviously,  the  President  sent 
whaii  he  thought  would  be  a  confiden- 
tial message  to  some  Members  of  the 
House  recently  saying,  what  If  every- 
thlnf  fails— meaning  the  action  we 
took  last  week  on  Nicaragua— then  we 
win  not  rule  out  intervening  directly. 
That  means  our  men.  Now,  if  that 
hapoens,  what  are  we  doing  now  in  an- 
tlcipitlon? 

Geti.  Mathew  Ridgway  in  his  mem- 
oirs (ells  us— and  I  wish  every  Member 
wou^  read  them;  he  wrote  these  by 
the  nme  Vietnam  had  started,  yes.  but 
not  when  it  had  gotten  so  hot— he 
pointed  out  how.  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  almost  single- 
handedly,  he  was  able  to  dissuade  his 
coUeuues  from  succumbing  to  the  Ei- 
senhower administration's  temptation 
to  joint  the  French  in  fighting  Ho  Chi 
Minh  more  directly,  that  is,  with  our 
men.  He  was  able  to  persuade  them, 
according  to  his  memoirs,  to  hold  up 
until  he  could  present  facts  to  the  lo- 
glstiqians,  the  Army  experts,  sasrlng: 

All  right,  here  Is  what  is  involved.  You 
have  8,000  miles  of  supply  and  communica- 
tion lines.  You  have  Jungle  diseases  that 
even  the  best  medics  haven't  been  able  to  di- 
agnose carefully.  Our  men  will  be  there,  and 
we  w^nt  to  make  sure  we  know. 

So  'they  held  It  up.  To  his  praise  for- 
ever. General  Elsenhower  made  the 
right  decision. 

But  now  what  is  our  policy?  What  do 
we  want  to  do?  Do  we  want  ideological 
puritD'  because  the  Nlcaraguan  Gov- 
emnient  has  some  so-called  Marxist- 
Lenlidsts?  Do  we  want  them  out  so  we 
can  get  somebody  in  who  says,  "Well,  I 
am  an  anti-Communist,"  but  who  does 
not    lave  the  will  and  the  respect  of 
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their  on^n  people?  Is  that  what  we 
want? 

Then  \fe  had  better  be  prepared  for 
two  thlnfs.  First,  we  had  t>etter  be  pre- 
pared toi  use  as  least  100,000  of  our 
military,  [to  begin  with.  Then  we  will 
have  to  take  over  and  rule,  not  only 
occupy  biit  rule,  Nicaragua,  because  if 
we  think  that  we  can  Impose  again, 
like  we  (^d  in  1929.  the  ex-Somocistas 
known  ae  the  rebels  or  Contras,  we 
had  better  realize  that  will  never 
happen.  We  will  ourselves  have  to 
occupy,  abd  if  we  do,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  that  we  will  not  limit  the 
war  to  Nicaragua;  we  will  have  guerril- 
la warf arb  going  on  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  one  thing  we  will  ensure  is 
that  we  ^wlll  prescribe  our  children, 
our  grafdchlldren.  and  our  great- 
grandchildren to  an  eternal  enmity  for 
years  and  generations  and  perhaps 
centuries!  to  come. 

Just  like  Europe,  we  have  learned 
nothing.  We  have  not  even  been  true 
to  our  ovti  ideals.  If  we  were,  we  would 
realize  some  of  these  truths,  some  of 
these  fadts,  not  wishes,  not  fanciful, 
delusive  iaeologies. 

Nobody  will  ever  bomb  communism 
out  of  existence,  any  more  than  you 
can  bomb  any  idea  out  of  existence. 
The  only  way  you  can  defeat  commu- 
nism is  through  social  Justice.  That  is 
the  way.  I  And  we  can.  if  we  remain 
loyal  to  bur  own  principles  first  and 
foremost,| 

What.  lOien.  will  we  do  when  Guate- 
mala bldws  up?  And  what  Is  this 
budget  that  is  going  to  be  debated  for 
the  so-called  defense  system  going  to 
be?  , 

These  iu-e  our  perverted  priorities. 
Some  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  get  up 
and  offer  amendments  on  this  incre- 
mental increase  in  the  so-called  de- 
fense budget.  To  provide  what?  A 
mere  modicum  of  justice  for  our  own 
service  families  that  need  medical  at- 
tention, -rhey  have  been  cheated  for 
the  last  ilS  years.  Some  of  us  have 
been  trylhg  to  reverse  that.  I  do  not 
know  if  ^e  will  carry  that  through  or 
not.  We  should  not  even  have  to  offer 
an  amen^ent.  Just  about  one  one- 
hundredth  of  what  the  President  is 
asking  usi  to  ultimately  pay  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Star  Wars  would  take  care 
of  this  need,  but  we  will  have  to  get  up 
and  go  through  the  process  of  fighting 
for  an  amjendment  which  will  be  resist- 
ed in  the!  name  of  staj^g  within  the 
budget.  That  is  No.  1. 

Last  year,  after  the  Congress  for  3 
years  had  increased  the  defense 
budget,  wis  will,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  yea*-,  have  a  total  of  $1  trillion 
worth  of  defense  from  tax  dollars.  Are 
we  any  more  secure  now  than  we  were 
when  Eisenhower  spoke  In  the  fifties? 
Noboby  here  wUl  tell  me  we  are.  There 
is  more  Inpecurlty. 

In  fact,  what  are  the  President  and 
his  advisers  agonizing  right  now?  Over 
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what  to  do  about  something  over 
which  they  have  very  little  control. 
The  politics  of  this  administration  in 
the  Middle  East  is  in  shambles.  The 
loss  of  life,  the  Marines— it  is  incredi- 
ble. 

In  the  business  section  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Friday,  June  7,  1985. 
there  was  a  headline  that  says.  "8  Mil- 
lion U.S.  Jobs  Said  Lost  Since  '79." 
Those  jobs  are  the  ones  I  have  been 
talking  about.  In  relation  to  the  defi- 
cit, that  we  had  better  start  address- 
ing, and  the  President  is  not  doing 
that.  If  Eisenhower  were  President,  he 
would  have  long  ago  been  speaking 
about  it  if  he  had  even  the  glimmer  of 
an  international  trade  deficit,  which 
now  is  over  $143  billion.  I  have  said 
this  repeatedly,  and  I  am  the  only  one 
on  either  side  of  this  Capitol  that  has 
said  it.  For  every  $10  billion  of  the 
$140  billion,  there  are  250,000  Ameri- 
can Jobs  lost  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the 
business  section   of  the   Washington 
Post  to  which  I  referred  is  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  7, 1985] 

8  MnxioN  VS.  Jobs  Said  Lost  Soicb  '79 

STUDY  SATS  B.C.,  35  STATZS  FAILED  TO  RXCOUP 
FACTORY  DfPLOYIfEIlT  CUT  HI  3  RECESSIONS 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

Thirty-five  sUtes  and  the  District  have 
failed  to  recoup  all  of  the  factory  jobs  lost 
in  the  past  two  recessions,  a  loss  that 
amounts  to  the  elimination  of  more  than  8 
million  jobs  since  1979,  according  to  a  Labor 
Department  report  to  be  released  today. 

Six  states  have  lost  more  than  500,000 
Jobs  each  since  the  recession  in  1980.  Illinois 
has  lost  the  most.  1.3  million,  followed  by 
Pennsylvania,  1.1  million;  Ohio.  1.1  million: 
Michigan,  962.000:  New  York,  676,000,  and 
Indiana,  517,000. 

Many  private  economists  maintain  that, 
despite  large  gains  in  jobs  in  the  services  in- 
dustry and  the  shrinking  proportion  of  jobs 
at  factories,  manufacturing  is  still  impor- 
tant because  those  Jobs  provide  employment 
that  buys  goods  and  services  in  other  areas. 
Manufacturing  also  leads  to  advances  in 
high  technology,  and  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  pay  for  the  bulk  of  imports 
brought  into  the  United  SUtes. 

"Our  country  cannot  sustain  an  enormous 
trade  deficit  indefinitely,"  said  Jerry  Jasin- 
owski,  chief  economist  for  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  "The  goods  we 
purchase  must  be  paid  for." 

In  addition,  productivity  in  manufacturing 
in  recent  years  has  been  about  three  times 
as  high  as  that  in  services,  Jasinowski  said. 
Those  productivity  gains  help  to  keep  costs 
and  prices  down. 

The  effect  of  the  sharp  slowdown  in  eco- 
nomic activity  since  the  third  quarter  last 
year  "has  been  very  pervasive  across  all  of 
manufacturing  except  business  equipment, 
defense  and  space  industries,"  Jasinowski 
said.  Manufacturing  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  by  longterm  structural  problems 
such  as  foreign  competition,  high  interest 
rates  and  lower  prices  for  some  manufac- 
tured commodities,  Jasinowski  said. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department  study 
of  139  industries  in  manufacturing.  107  still 
have  employment  at  levels  equal  to  or  less 
than  levels  before  the  recession  in  1980.  ac- 
counting for  2.3  million  jobs.  The  remaining 
32  industries  gained  802.000  jobs  since  1980. 
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Out  of  the  industries  that  f aUed  to  recain 
their  lost  employment,  48  contributed  about 
half  of  the  lost  and  have  continued  to  lose 
employment  since  the  1981  raceaaion.  the 
lAbor  Department  study  aaid.  The  remain- 
ing 59  industries  have  regained  some  em- 
ployment since  the  d^thi  of  the  last  reces- 
sion but  are  still  below  their  peaks  before 
1980. 

Although  most  of  the  states  have  f  aUed  to 
regain  their  factory  jobs,  14  states  have 
gained  employment,  led  by  California, 
352,000:  Florida,  319,000,  and  Arizona. 
168.000. 

Maryland  lost  130.400  jobs,  Virginia 
gained  44,400  jobs  and  the  District  lost  3.200 
jobs. 

Private  economists  said  some  industries 
have  lost  jobs  because  of  long-term  declines 
and  others  have  suffered  from  cyclical 
swings. 

For  example,  Roger  Brinner  of  DaU  Re- 
sources Inc.  said  many  industries  have  been 
hurt  by  the  high  value  of  the  dollar.  Em- 
ployment in  manufacturing  would  have 
been  1.5  million  higher  if  the  dollar  had 
stayed  at  the  same  level  as  in  1980.  Another 
600,000  jobs  were  indirectly  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  elimination  of  the  factory  jobs,  he 
said. 

According  to  Brinner,  manufacturing  pro- 
duction would  have  Increased  9.4  percent 
since  1980  if  the  dollar  had  remained  stable. 
If  the  dollar  had  not  appreciated  sharply: 
The  textOe  industry  would  have  gained 
78,000  jobs  and  increased  production  by  16.6 
percent. 

The  apparel  industry  would  have  in- 
creased employment  by  112,000  and  produc- 
tion by  11.9  percent. 

Chemicals  and  related  products  would 
have  had  66,000  more  jobs  and  a  10.6  per- 
cent production  increase. 

Primary  metals,  including  steel,  would 
have  gained  69.000  jobs  and  had  13.8  per- 
cent higher  production. 

Nonelectrical  machinery  would  have  had 
250,000  additional  jobs  and  15.1  percent 
higher  production. 

ESectrical  machinery  would  have  gained 
241,000  jobs  with  17.1  percent  higher  pro- 
duction. 

According  to  the  Labor  Deparbnent  study, 
the  industries  with  the  largest  Job  losses 
since  1980  were:  blast  furnaces  and  basic 
steel  products,  construction  and  related  ma- 
chinery, womens  and  mlssm  outerwear,  plas- 
tic materials  and  synthetics,  footwear 
(except  rubber  footwear),  weaving  mills, 
glass  and  flatware  and  knitting  mills. 

Those  with  the  largest  Job  gains  have 
been  communication  equipment,  electronic 
component  and  acceaaories,  office  and  com- 
puting machines,  commercial  printing,  mis- 
cellaneous plastics  products,  guided  missiles, 
space  vehicles  and  parts,  newspapers,  motor 
vehicles  and  equipment  and  periodicals. 


REDUCED  FUNDING  FOR  SDI  IN 
INTERESTS  OF  ARBCS  CONTROL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strategic  defense  Initiative  [SDI]  re- 
mains in  the  forefront  of  the  country's 
attention  as  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. Advanced  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  SDI  is  likely  to  have 
negative  arms  control  and  budgetary 
implications.  In  this  regard,  the  Con- 
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gress  is  faced  with  a  number  of  choices 
concerning  the  SDI  budget  and  SDI 
policy,  many  of  which  will  surface  in 
the  debate  on  the  fiscal  year  1986  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Bill. 

Under  my  chairmanship,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Arms  Control,  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Science,  is  con- 
ducting a  thorough  and  extensive  ex- 
amination of  the  administration's  SDI 
and  ASAT  policies.  Already,  this  year, 
the  subcommittee  has  held  three  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  We  have  heard 
from  experts  in  the  scientific,  academ- 
ic and  arms  control  communities. 
Based  on  these  hearings  to  date,  it  is 
clear  that  U.S.  pursuit  of  advanced  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  SIM 
as  opposed  to  basic  research  will  result 
in  an  acceleration  of  the  arms  race  in 
offensive  weapons  and  the  beginning 
of  another  arms  race  in  defensive 
weapons. 

Last  May.  the  subcommittee  re- 
leased an  "Interim  Report  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Space  Arms  Control  and 
Defense  Policy."  The  conclusions  of 
that  report  remain  Just  as  true  in  BAay 
1985  as  they  did  in  Bday  1984. 

The  report  concluded  that: 

1.  The  SDI  is  excessively  costly. 

The  research  program  alone  is  now  a  6- 
year.  33-billion-dollar  program.  Deployment 
of  the  SDI,  it  is  estimated,  would  cost  In  the 
trillions  of  dollars. 

2.  The  technical  feasibility  of  the  program 
is  in  question. 

Many  experts  testified  that  the  SDI  can 
never  work.  In  fact,  the  SDI,  does  not  meet 
the  criteria  for  an  effective  SDI  established 
by  Paul  Nitze  in  his  Philadelphia  speech. 
According  to  Hans  Bethe,  who  testified 
before  the  subcommittee,  "It  seems  very  un- 
likely that  Nitse's  conditions  can  be  ful- 
flUed,"  That  is.  that  the  defense  can  be  sur- 
vivable  and  cost  effective. 

Bethe  further  Indicated  that  "Soviet 
Russia  cannot  permit  its  chief  weapon,  the 
ICBM,  to  be  made  obsolete.  Neither  could 
we  If  the  situation  were  reversed.  The  Rus- 
sians can  find  effective  countermri^ores 
against  our  space  defense  ....  The  strong- 
est countermeasure  against  SDI  is  of  course 
the  building  of  more  missiles.  If  Russia  were 
to  proceed  along  this  path,  the  VS.  would 
clearly  respond  with  its  own  buildup,  and 
the  arms  race  spiral  would  go  up  still  fur- 
ther." 

3.  The  SDI  will  have  an  adverse  Impact  on 
arms  control. 

The  development  and  deployment  of  the 
SDI  will  result  in  inconsistencies  with  and 
ultimately,  outright  abrogation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  ABM  Treaty  is  central  to  re- 
stricting  the  arms  race  in  defensive  systems, 
thereby  laying  the  basis  for  llmiu  on  offen- 
sive systems. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  made  this  point  in  a  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  when  he  stated 
that  the  ABM  "Treaty  formalizes  the  in- 
sight that  not  only  the  deployment,  but 
even  the  development  of  strategic  defenses 
would  stimulate  an  offensive  buildup.  Were 
the  Treaty  to  collapse  we  could  not  move  to- 
wards our  goal  of  reducing  the  offensive 
threat." 
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Bethe  alio  expounds  on  the  importance  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  He  indicated  to  the  sub- 
committee that  the  ABM  Treaty  "is  a  pre- 
coDdltkMi  to  the  control  of  offensive  forces." 

Another  point  to  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  relates  to  iU  areas  of  ambi- 
guity. The  administration,  in  its  recent 
report  to  the  Concreas  aa  the  Strategic  De- 
fenae  Initiative,  seems  to  exploit  these  ambi- 
guities in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  Treaty. 
In  my  view  and  in  the  view  of  experts  who 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  woriUng  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  clarify  these  ambiguities  and  to 
define  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  in  order  to 
preserve  and  strenghten  the  Integrity  of  the 
Treaty,  rather  than  to  exploit  such  ambigu- 
ities, thereby  weakening  the  Treaty. 

4.  The  SDI  will  result  In  the  alienation  of 
our  closest  allies. 

We  can  already  see  this  as  evidenced  by 
the  omfuslon  experienced  by  our  allies  on 
Just  what  the  SDI  means  and  Just  what 
their  role  is  in  such  a  t»«cram.  Many  of  our 
allies  have  expressed  a  desire  which  I  share, 
and  that  is  that  we  maintain  a  research  pro- 
gram in  SDI  technologies  as  a  hedge  against 
Soviet  breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They 
are  wary,  as  am  I,  that  deployment  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  our  best  interests. 

What  is  needed  is  not  a  full-scale 
program  that  will  Jeopardize  our  ad- 
herence to  the  ABM  treaty  and  fur- 
ther escalate  the  arms  race,  but 
rather,  a  strong  research  program  that 
would  offset  a  potential  Soviet  break- 
out of  the  ABM  treaty.  A  research 
program  of  this  Idnd  would  demon- 
strate U.S.  commitment  to  current 
arms  control  agreements,  not  prepara- 
tion for  U.S.  breakout  of  the  ABM 
treaty. 

In  this  regard,  the  administration  is 
requesting  $3.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  This  does  not  include  another 
$500  million  on  top  of  that  in  related 
ballistic  missile  defense  programs, 
bringing  the  actual  total  to  $4.2  bil- 
lion. 

Moreover,  CSO  has  indicated  to  the 
committee  that  as  of  the  first  part  of 
1985,  DOD  has  only  been  able  to 
spend  around  8  percent  of  the  $1.4  bU- 
llon  v>propriated  for  SDI  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  TUs  calls  into  question  the 
ability  of  DOD  to  absorb  the  money  it 
already  has  received  for  SDI,  let  alone 
its  ability  to  absorb  the  tremendous  in- 
ct«ase  in  SDI  money  the  administra- 
tion is  requesting  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Therefore,  I  fully  support  a  reduced 
funding  level  for  SDI  research  as  this 
Is  in  the  best  interests  of  arms  control 
and  will  allow  the  United  States  to 
m^lntAin  a  prudent  hedge  against 
Soviet  activity  in  the  strategic  defen- 
sive area. 
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extend  t  leir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

BCr.  Fa  kHK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ra  r,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Sn  tATTOH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  As  mmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  N^i.80N  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, todliy. 

Mr.  OqifZALXZ,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OiitTDOS,  for  30  minutes,  June  19. 


June  17. 1985 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clauab  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  {table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

14M.  A  lettet  from  the  Aastatant  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire.  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  lecretary  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Committee  im  Agriculture. 

1491.  A  lettei^  tnta  the  Director.  Defense 


EXltENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unuiimous  consent,  permission 
to  revisi  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  o: 

Mr.  F/ecKLL,  to  revise  and  extend  in 
the  body  of  the  Rkcord  today. 

(The  fbllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBCT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoug  matter.) 

Mr.  SaoMWAT. 

Mr.  GfOTBERO. 
tRHEAD. 
^RATH. 

tllowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
BSr.  Pamrta)  and  to  include 
extranei^us  matter) 

Mr.  A^KRSOH  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  G^inAi.xz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  E$town  of  California  in  10  in- 
tances.  : 

Mr.  A^ifxmzio  in  six  instances 

Mr.  Jpms  of  Tennessee  in 
stances. 

Bir.  B^ifCR  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. . 

Mr.  Kkif  JORSKi. 

Vb.  Emhior  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Kenmellt. 

Mr.  FiscELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  StARK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  FtrsTER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Btomgrr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  F|!oRio. 

Mr.  r^ALL. 

Mr.  RbDiHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SirHAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Uvnrx  of  Callfomla. 

Mr.  Ulahd  in  two  instances 


Security 
the  required 
Department 
letter  of  offer 
estimated  to 
ant  to  10  V&i 
Committee  on 
1492.  A 


Agency,  transmitting 
roimatlon  concerning  the 
the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Japan  for  defense  articles 
$50  »««tm«n  or  more,  pursu- 
13Sb  (06  Stat.  1388):  to  the 

ServioeB. 
from  the  Oeneral  Counsel 


a  draft  of 
chapter  157 
to  authorise 
provide 
certain 

attend  annual 
by   the   N 


10  in- 


in- 


^OINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  ANNXJNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reimred 
that  tliat  committee  did  on  June  14 
present;  to  the  President,  for  his  wfi- 
proval.  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

VL3.  lies.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weK  beginning  June  3.  1085,  as  "Na- 
tional "nieatre  Week",  and 

HJ.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother^  Day.  May  13,  to  Father's  Day, 
June  18^  1085.  as  "Famfly  Reunion  Month." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pahstta)  to  revise  and 


I      ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ^GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  t^t  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  tmotlon  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  29  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtll  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  18.  1985.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


of  the  Departnfent  of  Defense,  transmitting 
legislation  to  amend 
10.  United  States  Code, 
Secretary  of  Defense  to 
.  for  next  of  kin  of 
are  onaooounted  for,  to 
meetings  oxmsored 
Ijeague  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1493.  A  lettei;  from  the  C^ialrman.  C>>uncll 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  8-39t  "Tax  Conformity  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1085."  and  report,  pursuant  to 
Public  lAw  0$-108.  sectfam  803(0:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  QdumUa. 

1494.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  DIstrki  of  C^olumUa.  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-^6.  f  Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  408,  sJo.  84-142.  Act  of  1065."  and 
report,  puiaaabt  to  Public  Law  03-108,  aec- 
Uon  603(c):  tq  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coin 

1405.  A  lette^  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Distriot  of  CtolumUa.  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-31.  "Profeaslraial  Corporation 
Franchise  Ta<  Amendments  Act  of  1085," 
and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  03-108. 
section  603(c>:]to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  C*Ax 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Onmcil 
of  the  DIsbrlM  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-32,  r'D.C.  Public  LOiraiy  Board  of 
Trustees  Appointment  Amendment  Act  of 
1085,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw 
08-108.  sectlof  603(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  oS  Columbia. 

1407.  A  lettv  from  the  Chairman.  CoimcU 
of  the  DIstTKt  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-31.  "Closing  and  Dedication  of 
Public  Alleys  fai  Square  319.  ao.  72-72.  Act 
of  1085."  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
03-108.  aectton  603(0:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1498.  A  lett^  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-38.  "Cnosing  of  a  Segment  of 
Porter  StreetjNW.,  adjacent  to  Square  2225, 
ao.  80-373,  Act  of  1085,"  and  report,  pursu- 
ant to  PubllcllAW  03-108.  section  602(c):  to 
the  Commltt^  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1400.  A  lett  a  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Distrct  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-40 ,  "Motor  Vehkde  Fuel  Tax  Act 
Amendment '  remporary  Act  of  1085."  pursu- 
ant to  PuUk  Law  03-108.  section  603(c):  to 
the  Commltti  se  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1500.  A  lett  er  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-31.  "D.C.  Public  Records  Man- 


agement Act 


of  1085."  and  report,  pursuant 
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to  Public  Law  03-108.  section  603(c);  to  the 
Committee  aa  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1501.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-41,  "Ambulatory  Surgical  Facili- 
ty Amendments  Act  of  1085."  and  report, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  03-108.  section 
602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1502.  A  letter  from  the  (niairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-45.  "Dance  Alley  Designation  Act 
of  1985."  and  repcvt.  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw 
03-108.  section  603(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  CMumbia. 

1503.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-44,  "American  University  Reve- 
nue Bond  Act  of  1085,"  and  report,  pursuant 
to  Public  lAw  03-108.  section  603(0;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

15(M.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-42.  "Washington  Beef  liwutjwi 
Partnership  Project  Revenue  Bond  Act  of 
1085."  and  report,  pumiant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  603(c);  to  the  (Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1505.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  (TolumUa,  trananltting 
D.C.  Act  6-35,  "Elimination  and  EMabllsh- 
ment  of  Building  Restriction  Lines  in 
Square  2330,  aO.  84-150.  Act  of  1985."  and 
reixnt.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-108,  sec- 
tion 602(c):  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1506.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  ColumUa.  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-33.  "Closing  and  DedlcaUon  of 
Public  Alleys  in  Square  212.  ao.  83-42,  Act 
of  1085,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
93-198.  section  602(c):  to  the  C:ommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

1507.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  interagency  co- 
ordination activities  for  the  yearing  ending 
September  30.  1084.  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw 
92-261,  section  715;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1508.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  the  Strengthening 
and  Special  Needs  Programs  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1065;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1500.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Inter- 
state Commeree  Commiaskm.  transmitting 
notification  of  an  extraordinary  extension 
of  the  deadline  in  a  rail  carrier  proceeding, 
pursuant  to  40  U^ac.  10337(kX2):  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Coounerce. 

1510.  A  letter  from  the  Directrar.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agoicy.  tranmlttlng  a 
report  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  propoeed  letter  of  offer  to  Japan 
for  defense  articles  and  services  estimated 
to  cost  351  million,  pursuant  to  22  UAC. 
2776(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1511.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  agreement  tor  certain  leases  or 
loans  of  defense  articles  to  the  Philippines 
(Transmittal  No.  6-85).  pursuant  to  22 
UjS.C.  2796(a);  to  the  Cmnmittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1512.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  commercial  and  governmental 
military  exports,  together  with  a  list  of  all 
defense  requironent  surveys  authorised  for 
foreign  countries  during  preceding  quarter. 
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pumiant  to  AECA.  section  36(a)  (90  Stat. 
740;  04  Stat.  3134)  and  secUon  26(b)  (02 
Stat.  740)  (E.0. 11058);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1513.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  LegislaUve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  political  contributions  by  Thomas  A 
Nassif.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambaandor  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco,  pursuant  to  22  U.ac.  3044(bX2); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1514.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  LegislaUve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  political  contributions  by  Edwin  O. 
Corr.  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
El  Salvador,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3044(bX3):  to  the  (Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1515.  A  letter  from  the  Assslstant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  LegislaUve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  political  contributions  by  Oeoive  C^ran- 
well  Montgomery,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Oman,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
3e44(bK2);  to  the  Committee  on  I\>reign  Af- 
fairs. 

1516.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Agency  for  IntemaUonal  Development, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  acUviUes  of  the 
Injector  Ooieral.  pursuant  to  Public  Iaw 
95-452.  section  5(b):  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on 
Oovemmoit  Operations. 

1517.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral. General  Accounting  Office,  transmit- 
ting the  report  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  claim  of  Ms.  Betsy  L  RandaU 
for  relief  from  liability  to  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  31  U.aC.  3703(d);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1518.  A  letto'  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Governors.  UA  Postal  Service,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  investigative  activities 
of  the  Postal  Service,  pursuant  to  30  VS.C. 
3013  (07  Stat.  1317);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  avQ  Service. 

1519.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (C^ivU  Works),  trans- 
mitting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers on  cniocUwbatchee  River  and  Tribu- 
taries. Florida  and  Alabama;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1520.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  UUe 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  extend  protection 
to  Veterans'  Administration  healUi  care  per- 
sonnel from  suits  alleging  the  cnnmiHion  of 
certain  torts  during  the  furnishing  of  medi- 
cal care  or  treatment:  to  the  C>>mmittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

1521.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 
Co-Chairman.  Alaska  Land  Use  Coimcil. 
transmitting  the  fourth  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Ck>uncU,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  06-487,  section  1201(g):  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1522.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  1984 
annual  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 
pursuant  to  49  VAC.  App.  1683(a);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Public  Works  and  Tranqwrta- 
tion. 

1523.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 


draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Services  Block  Grant  Act.  authorise 
consolidation  of  certain  block  granu  to 
Indian  tribes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

1524.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  entiUed  the 
"Health  Care  Financing  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1985";  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees aa  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXil.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  McKiBiRT): 

HJl.  2776.  A  blU  to  amoid  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  title  to 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
to  the  District  of  (Olumbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 

HJl.  2777.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Inderal 
Trade  (Commission  Act  to  Impose  certain  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  acquisitlan 
of  substantial  energy  reserves  holders,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.ROTBAL: 
HJl.   2778.   A  bQl  to  amend  the  Ftood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  modify  deductions  for 
medical  expenses,  to  allow  a  deduction  for 
burial  expenses,  to  provide  for  categorical 
eligibility  for  redplenU  of  certain  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  C:ommlttee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
HJl.  2779.  A  bill  entiUed.  "SmaU  Issue 
Limit  in  Case  of  Ortain  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grants";  to  the  (Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MmTA.  Mr.  WmTm.  Mr.  Baooas. 

Mr.  FUfpo.  Mr.  Moina<»tiaT.  Mr. 

O'Bxixii.  Mr.  Talloh,  Mr.  Dahib.. 

Mr.     Smraouf.     Mr.     Sbaw.     Mr. 

OiLMAX,  Mn.  Holt.  Mr.  iBaiw^try 

Mr.  Vabbbi  Jaot.  Mr.  CKtfnu,  Mr. 

MooKBSAD,  Mr.  HuTTO.  Mr.  Koar- 

MATXB.  Mr.  SnireauisT,  Mr.  Simaa. 

Mr.    Cunwox.    Mr.    Daschlx.    Mr. 

DnuixT.     Mr.     Ginmnsoii,     Mr. 

HmnB.  Mr.  Jmmn,  Mr.  Maktdi  of 

New  To^  Mr.  SmnA.  Mr.  WoanxT. 

Mrs.    Btnnoii    of    California.    Mr. 

CAxna,  Mr.  Tonne  of  Missouri  Mr. 

RoDDio.  Mr.  Bsvnx,  Mr.  Wolpb.  Mr. 

McDapb.     Mr.     KasmmxixB,     Mr. 

Joints  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Baxmbs.  Mr. 

Sabo,  Mr.  Ixvnr  of  Michigan.  Mr. 

TiAXLn,  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.     CHAinx.     Mr.     Coklho.     Mr. 

Coopxx.  Mr.  MoAKLKT,  Mr.  Taukx, 

Mr.    Dtsor,    BCr.    Tobxicxlu.    Mr. 

Lamtos.  Mr.  TATLoa,  Mr.  Wnnn,  Mr. 

Rosso,   Mr.   Fkahk.   Mr.   EMKasoB. 

Mr.  Lagomaxshio.  Mrs.  Bozxx,  Mr. 

CunQ,  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  TouRC  of  Florida,  Mr.  Jxptouis, 

Mr.  McEwxH,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr. 

NmsoB  of  Utah): 
H.J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  <<*«tyTi«tiTig 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
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of  the  United  SUtes  (or  1985  and  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
HJ.  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  based  on  the 
June  13.  1985  decision  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  removing  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Starrett  from  the  position  of  Director  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  Mr.  George 
B.  Spanton,  former  DCAA  auditor,  replace 
Charles  O.  Starrett  as  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
foUows: 

163.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania,  rel- 
ative to  the  Aimed  Forces:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

164.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  reUUve  to  land  use:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

165.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Kentucky,  relative  to  taxes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Packard,  Mr.  Owkhs,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Dakben,  Mr.  Wisk.  Mr. 

LOHORXIf,  Mr.  BfAKKKT.  Mr.  DONHKLLT,  Mr. 

CooME.  Mr.  Trohas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Kiin>- 
Nxss.  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Row- 
LAHD  of  Oeorgia,  Mr.  Ouh.  Mr.  VALnrmn. 
Mr.  St  (Kkkmaih,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
EvAMS  oflminois,  Mr.  Bkuck,  Iilr.  Colkmah 
of  Texa4  Mr.  DuRBiif,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Lehman  of  California.  Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington,  Mr.  Sntoer.  Mr. 
Oefharot.  Mr.  LaFalcx,  Mr.  Saxton.  Mrs. 
VucANoviEH.  Mr.  BxNNRT.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mi. 
Oilman,  tnd  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.J.  R«.  136:  Mr.  Miller  of  Washington 
and  Mr.  Staggkes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Packard,  Mr. 
Schulze.  and  Mr.  Crank. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.  ConJRes.  162:  Mr.  Barnes. 


June  17,  1985 


June  17,  1985 


DnJI 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  281:  Blr.  LaFalcs,  Mr.  Lunsinb,  Mr. 
Puck.  Mr.  Wkiss,  Mr.  Kastknmkikr.  and 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Missouri. 

HJl.  598:  Mr.  Wortlxy.  Bfr.  Portkr.  Mrs. 
Bkntlby,  Mr.  Hxrrt,  Mr.  Conykrs,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  and  Mr.  Szuanur. 

HJt  930:  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Whitlzt. 

RR.  1345:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas. 

VLR.  1381:  Mr.  Nklson  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H  Jl.  1436:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

HR.  1507:  Mr.  Quillkn  and  Mr.  Vxnto. 

H.R.  1597:  Mr.  Ounskrson,  Mr.  Green, 
and  BCr.  Oroibkro. 

HJi.  2116:  Mr.  Conters.  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  Vknto,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

HJl.  2172:  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Martinke.  Mr.  Axaka.  and  Mr.  LaF.\lce. 

HJl.  2186:  Mr.  Stratton. 

HJi.  2211:  Mr.  Wkavxi. 

HJl.  2489:  Mr.  KnnuiKss. 

HJl.  2515:  Mr.  Parris. 

HJl.  2539:  Mr.  Barton  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Saxton,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Vknto,  Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Siljandkr,  Mr. 
DkLay,  Mr.  Kanjorski,  Mr.  Ritdd,  and  Mr. 
EcKART  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  2567:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Ackkrman, 
Mr.  ScBUMER,  Mr.  Bdstamantb.  and  Mr. 
Rangel. 

HJl.  2620:  Mr.  LmNSKi,  Mr.  Nowax,  Mr. 
DsLaoo,  Mr.  Visclosxy,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Fazio,  and  Mr.  McEwkn. 

HJl.  2626:  BCr.  Daub,  Mr.  Robkrts,  Mr. 
VOLKMKR.  and  Mr.  Eckart  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  2675:  Mr.  Bkilknson  and  Mr. 
Tatroh. 

HJl.    2697:    Mr.    Barton    of   Texas.    Mr. 
DkLay,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Sisisky,  Mr.  Guck- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Hurro. 
HJ.  Res.  106:  Mr.  Pankita,  Mr.  Early, 

Mr.  Tauhn.  Mr.  Schukitk,  Mr.  McHuoH, 

Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  MacKay, 

Mr.  Visclosky,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 

Wylik,  BCr.  MoLLOHAN,  BCr.  McCloskky,  BIr. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

138.  Bi  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Polish  American  Veterans  of  BCassachusetts, 
Boston.  |1A,  relative  to  peace  and  freedom: 
to  the  C^nmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

139.  Ako,  petition  of  the  U.S.  American 
Peace  N«  tworiK  in  Europe.  Federal  Republic 
of  Germ  my,  relative  to  Strategic  Defense 
Initiativ^to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

140.  Also,  petition  of  the  BCaiiposa  County 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Mariposa,  CA,  relative 
to  the  nuclear  risk;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

141.  Also,  petition  of  the  Foundation 
Western  Europe^outhem  Africa,  The 
Hague,  fie  Netherlands,  relative  to  South 
Africa;  fo  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs.     ' 

142.  Afco,  petition  of  the  Church  Women 
United,  Southern  California-Southern 
Nevada,  relative  to  Social  Security  and  the 
budget:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

143.  Also,  petition  of  the  North  Carolina 
SUte  Council  of  BCachinists,  Winston- 
Salem,  VC.  relative  to  forms  of  compensa- 
tion; to  (he  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
endments  were  submitted  as 

HJl.  1872 
BCr.  ANTHONY: 

after  line  4,  insert  the  followinr 

SEC  l««i  DaSTRUCnON  OP  KXnriNG  STOCKPILE 
OP  UTHAL  CHEMICAL  AGENTS  AND 

I     miNinoNs. 

(a)  In  Oknbul.  — <1)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  pfovision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense dterelnafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the '"Secretary")  shall,  in  accordance 
with  the  provlalons  of  thU  secUon.  carry  out 
the  de^mctlon  of  the  United  SUtes'  stock- 
pile of  1  !thal  chemical  agente  and  munitions 
that  ex  sts  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Ad. 

(2)  Si  iCh  destruction  shall  be  carried  out 
In  con  unction  with  the  acquisition  of 
binary  Ichemlcal  weapons  for  use  by  the 
Armed  Forces. 

(b)  dUti  for  Completion.— (1)  Except  as 
providoi  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  the  de- 
structl^  of  such  stockpUe  shall  be  complet- 
ed by  aeptember  30, 1994. 


(2)  If  a  treats^  banning  the  possession  of 
chemical  agents  and  munitions  is  ratified  by 
the  United  Staltes,  the  date  for  completing 
the  destnictlori  of  the  United  SUtes'  stock- 
pile of  such  aaente  and  munitions  shall  be 
the  date  esUblfched  by  such  treaty. 

OKA)  In  thelevent  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress  or  of  a  national  emergency 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress  or  if  the 
Secretary  of  D  »f ense  determines  that  there 
has  been  a  sigi  lif  leant  delay  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  adeiq|iaU  number  of  binary  chem- 
ical weapons  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (as  defined  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  of  September  30.  1985), 
the  Secretary  may  defer,  beyond  September 
30,  1994,  the  destruction  of  not  more  ttian 
ten  percent  of  the  stockpUe  described  in 
subsection  (aXl). 

(B)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  written 
notice  to  the  Congress  of  any  deferral  made 
under  subparagraph  (A)  within  30  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  determination 
to  defer  is  nwde  or  by  August  31,  1994, 
whichever  is  eArlier. 

'     (C)  ENVIRONltKNTAL  PROTBCTION  AND  USX  OP 

Facilities.— (1)  In  carrying  out  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (aHl).  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  f br— 

(A)  maximum  protection  for  the  environ- 
ment, the  geniral  public,  and  the  personnel 
who  are  involvied  in  such  destruction:  and 

(B)  adequate  and  safe  facilities  designed 
solely  for  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemical 
agents  and  miiiitions. 

(2)  Facilities  constructed  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  Dot  be  used  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  destruction  of  lethal  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  munitions,  and  when  no 
longer  neededjto  carry  out  this  section,  such 
facilities  shall  be  cleaned,  dismantled,  and 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations. 

(d)  Plan.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
a  comprebenstve  plan  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  In  devewping  such  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall  consultjvlth  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  arvices  and  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  plan  to]  the  Congress  by  BCarch  15. 
1986. 

(4)  Such  plsn  shall  provide— 

(A)  an  evaluation  of  the  comparison  of 
onslte  destrudtlon,  regional  destruction  cen- 
ters, and  a  national  destruction  site  both 
Inside  and  ouwde  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(B)  for  te<Ainologlcal  advances  in  tech- 
niques used  to  destroy  chemical  munitions; 

(C)  for  the]maintenance  of  a  permanent, 
written  recoitl  of  the  destruction  of  lethal 
chemical  agetots  and  munitions  carried  out 
under  this  se^on;  and 

(D)  a  description  of— 
(i)  the  methods  and  facilities  to  be  used  in 

the  destruction  of  agenU  and  munitions 
under  this  section; 

(11)  the  schedule  for  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion; and        I 

(ill)  the  management  organization  esUb- 
lished  under  subsection  (e). 

(e)  BIanacbmxrt  Organization.— <1)  In 
carrying  outl  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  esUblishment,  by  BCay 
1,  1986,  of  a  management  organization 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

(2)  Such  ofganlzation  shall  be  responsible 
for  management  of  the  destruction  of 
agente  and  nlunitions  under  this  section. 

(3)  The  SeiTetary  shall  designate  a  gener- 
al officer  as  (he  director  of  the  management 

esUblished  under  paragraph 


organization 

(1).  Such  officer  shall  have 


(A)  experience  in  the  acquisition,  storage, 
and  destruction  of  chemical  agents  and  mu- 
nitions; 

(B)  training  in  chemical  warfare  defense 
operations;  and 

(C)  outetanding  qualifications  regarding 
safety  in  handling  chemical  agente  and  mu- 
nitions. 

(f)  Identipication  of  Funds.— Funds  for 
carrying  out  this  section  shall  be  set  forth 
in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  any  fiscal  year  as  a  separate  account. 
Such  funds  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
budget  accounte  for  any  military  depart- 
ment. P\inds  for  military  construction 
projecte  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section 
may  be  set  out  in  the  annual  military  con- 
struction budget  separately  from  other 
funds  for  such  project. 

(g)  Annual  Report.— (1)  E^xcept  as  provid- 
ed by  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit,  by  December  IS  of  each  year,  a 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  section  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  on  September  30  of  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  the  report  Is  to  be  made. 

(2)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  transmit- 
ted by  December  15,  1985,  and  shaU  con- 
tain— 

(A)  an  accounting  of  the  United  SUtes 
stockpile  of  lethal  chemical  agents  and  mu- 
nitions on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act;  and 

(B)  a  schedule  of  the  activities  planned  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  section  during 
fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  Each  report  other  than  the  first  one 
shall  contain— 

(A)  a  site-by-site  description  of  the  con- 
struction, equipment,  operation,  and  dis- 
mantling of  facilities  (during  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  report  is  made)  used  to  carry 
out  the  destruction  of  agente  and  munitions 
under  this  section,  including  any  accidente 
or  other  unplanned  occurrences  associated 
with  such  construction  and  operation;  and 

(B)  an  accounting  of  all  funds  expended 
(during  such  fiscal  year)  for  activities  car- 
ried out  under  this  section,  with  a  separate 
accounting  for  amounte  expended  for— 

(1)  the  construction  of  and  equipment  for 
faculties  used  for  the  destruction  of  agente 
and  munitions; 

(U)  the  operation  of  such  faculties; 
(iU)  the  dismantling  or  other  closure  of 
such  facilities; 
(iv)  research  and  development;  and 
(V)  program  management. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the  final 
report  under  this  subsection  not  later  than 
120  days  following  the  completion  of  activi- 
ties under  this  section. 

(h)  Prohibition  op  Acquiring  CTxrtain 
Lethal  Chkmical  Agents  and  Munitions.— 
(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  no 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  may, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
develop  or  acquire  lethal  chemical  agente  on 
munitions  other  than  those  designed  so 
that— 

(A)  the  lethal  agent  is  generated  only 
after  launch  or  firing;  and 

(B)  there  Is  no  need  to  destroy  the  lethal 
agent  In  order  to  render  the  munition  per- 
manently inoperative. 

(2)  An  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  acquire  lethal  chemical  agente  and  mu- 
nitions other  than  those  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  if  they  are  acquired  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  protecting  the  national  security 
through  Intelligence  analysis  or  through  re- 
search, evaluation,  or  testing  of  such  agente 
or  munitions.  Any  agent  or  munition  ac- 
quired under  this  paragraph  may  be  used 
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only  for  the  purpose  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence. 

(i)  Renouncing  First  Use  op  Chemical 
Agents  and  Munitions.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  publicly 
reaffirm  the  position  of  the  United  SUtes 
renouncing  the  first  use  of  chemical  agente 
and  munitions  under  any  circumstances. 

(j)  Dkpinitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "chemical  agent  and  muni- 
tion" means  an  agent  or  munition  that, 
through  ite  chemical  properties,  produces 
lethal  or  other  damaging  effecte  on  human 
beings,  except  that  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude riot  control  agente,  chemical  herbi- 
cides, smoke  and  other  obscuration  materi- 
als. 

(2)  The  term  "lethal  chemical  agent  and 
munition"  means  a  chemical  agent  or  muni- 
tion that  is  designed  to  cause  death, 
through  ite  chemical  properties,  to  human 
beings  in  field  concentrations. 

(3)  The  term  "destruction"  means,  with 
respect  to  chemical  mtinltlons  or  agents— 

(A)  the  demolislunent  of  such  munitions 
or  agente  by  incineration  or  by  any  other 
means;  or 

(B)  the  dismantling  or  other  disposal  of 
such  munitions  or  agente  so  as  to  make 
them  useless  for  mUitary  purposes  and 
harmless  to  human  beings  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances. 

(k)  ErrcLTivK  Date.— The  provisions  of 
this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1 
1985. 

By  BCr.  BEDELL: 
—At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  Section  2855  of  tiUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

-SEC  Z8SL  LAW  APPLICABLE  TO  CONTKACT8  FOB 
ARCHTRCrURAL  AND  ENdNESHING 
8EBVICB8  AND  CONgnWCTlON 
DESIGN. 

"(a)  Each  contract  for  architectural  and 
engineering  services,  construction  design 
and  other  professional  services  of  an  archi- 
tectural or  engineering  nature,  as  weU  as  in- 
cidental services  that  members  of  these  pro- 
fessions and  those  in  their  employ  may  logi- 
cally or  Justifiably  perform,  in  connecUon 
with  a  militaty  construction  project  or  a 
famUy  housing  project,  shaU  be  awarded  in 
accordance  with  Title  IZ  of  the  federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (40  U.S.C.  541  et  seq.).  In  sdecting  the 
firms  deemed  to  be  the  most  highly  quali- 
fied to  perform  such  servloes,  as  required  by 
Section  903  of  such  Act  (40  UAC.  548),  the 
Secretary  concerned  shall  consider,  among 
other  relevant  data,  the  schedule  or  range 
of  fees  which  shall  be  submitted  by  each  of- 
feror as  part  of  ite  original  proposal  to  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  primary  con- 
sideration in  source  selection  for  such  serv- 
ices shaU  be  based  upon  an  evaluation  of 
relative  design  proposals  and  necessary 
qualifications  for  successful  performance. 
The  total  amount  of  such  fees  for  such  serv- 
ices shall  not  exceed  the  »wirtt«im»  amount 
prescribed  for  such  fees  in  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2306  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may,  as  a  nutter  of  discretion, 
waive  such  amount  and  provide  for  such 
other  w«T< wiling  ttt  limiUtions  as  may  be 
appropriate  takhig  into  account  the  sise  and 
complexity  of  the  woric  to  be  performed. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  law  shall  preclude  the 
award  of  a  contract  pursuant  to  section  15 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  644)  or 
section  8  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637)  solely 
because  such  contract  is  for  the  types  of 
services  described  in  subsection  (a)." 
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By  BCr.  BENNETT: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  VIII  (page  143,  after 
line  19)  insert  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
sec  «M.  coNPucr.op.iNmtegr  w  defense  pbo- 

CUREMENT. 

(a)  LiMrTATiONS  ON  Acceptance  or  Com- 
pensation.—(1)  An  individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  tormtx  or  retired 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
the  two-year  period  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responsiba- 
ities  for  a  procurement  fimction  with  re- 
spect to  a  Government  contractor  may  not 
accept  compensation  from  that  contractor 
for  a  period  of  two  years  foUowing  the  indi- 
vidual's separaUon  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(2)  Whoever,  knowingly  violates  para- 
graph (1)  ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  tium  one 
year,  or  both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  or  would  be  in 
vloUtion  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LnoTATioNs  ON  Contractors.— (1) 
Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shaU  include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subsection  (aM  1 ). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shaU  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shaU  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  Uquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000:  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Reporting  op  Employment  Con- 
tacts.—If  an  officer  or  employee  having  sig- 
nificant reqxmsibUitles  for  a  procurement 
function  with  respect  to  a  Government  con- 
tractor contacte  or  is  contacted  by,  the  con- 
tractor regarding  future  compensation  of 
the  officer  or  employee  by  the  contractor, 
the  officer  or  employee  shaU— 

(1)  promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer or  employee's  supervisor  and  to  the 
designated  ethics  official  of  the  agency  in 
which  the  officer  or  employee  is  serving; 

(2)  promptly  report  (ss  part  of  the  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  as  a  separate  report) 
when  contacte  with  the  contractor  concern- 
ing such  compensation  have  been  terminat- 
ed without  agreement  or  commitment  to 
future  compensation  of  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee by  the  contractor,  and 

(3)  disqualify  himself  froa  aU  participa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  procuFement 
functions  relating  to  contracte  with  that 
contractor  untU  a  report  described  in  parar 
graph  (2)  is  made  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tacts. 

(d)  Contractor  Reports.— (IKA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shaU  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  I 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calmdar  year.  Each  such  report  shaU  list 
the  name  of  each  Individual  (together  with 
other  Information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
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employee,  or  ft  fonner  or  retired  member  of 
the  Aimed  Forces,  whe- 
el) wu  provided  oompenaatlon  by  that 
contractor  durlns  the  precedlnc  calendar 
year,  U  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  yean  after  such  officer  or  em- 
loyee  left  service  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense: and 

(ii)  had  slsnlflcant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

(1)  show  each  agency  In  which  the  indivld- 
oal  was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  tndlvu- 
dual's  service  In  the  Government: 

(11)  show  the  indhrudual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  Government: 

(Ul)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service:  and 

<iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  Is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1. 1M7. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  subaecticm  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shaU  report  any 
such  ponible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL  ,    ^ 

(3)  Whoever  fails  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(e)  Rkvixw  bt  DnucioH  op  Omcs  or 
OovnHMnrr  Brmcs.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
accen  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (dXl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (dX  1).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  sulHnit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section,  including  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tl<»  of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  ^ 

(f)  CovaaxD  PaocnuicBirr  Pumciiohs.— 
Not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— 

(1)  shall  identify  the  procurement  func- 
tions covered  by  this  section  and  the  organi- 
sational positions  currently  performing 
such  functions:  and 

(2)  shall  provide  a  list  of  such  functions 
and  positions  to  Congress  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics  and 
publish  such  list  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(g)  EzcLUSioii.— This   section    does   not 

VPly— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 

tlOO.OOO:  or 

(2)  to  compoisation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  significant  procurement 
function  with  respect  to  a  contract  with 
that  entity. 

(h)  AxnasoaT  Opihiohs  Prom  Offics  of 
GovBUiMKiiT  Ethics.— <1)  An  individual  who 
is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual in  violation  of  subeectlon  (a),  may. 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation. 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 


(2)  An  lappllcatlon  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  conl^  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requlifes. 

(1)    Wstvn    or    OTBnwm    Appucabu 


TiTU  18.— The  provisions  of 
of  UUe  18.  United  States  Code, 

r  to  'w»«t«iimi  fines  applicable 
I  (aX2).  (aXS).  and  (dXS). 
lORS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 


Funs  Ul 
section 
shall  not 
under  sul 

(J) 
tion: 

(1)  Thelterm  "compensation"  Includes  any 
paymentjglft.  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  valued  In  excess  of  $100 
at  previ^ng  mariiet  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  Tte  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  pgirtnership,  corporatlmi.  or  agency 
(other  thkn  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
independ^t  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  goon  or  services.  Such  term  Includes 
any  paieit,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  Tw  tenn  "procurement  function", 
with  re^et  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition scQon  relating  to  the  contract.  Includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
api^rovln*  omtract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quallty^surance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  reccxn- 
mendatit^  approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment pnsram, 

(4)  Thiterm  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army.  N^vy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Gilard  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy.     ' 

(k)     StfARATIOM     OP    MKMWKSB     OP     ABHKD 

PoRCKS.~For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
I^>rce8  sHall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty. 

(1)  TasiisiTioii.— This  section— 

(A)  doM  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compen»tion  for  such  employment:  and 

(B)  does  not.  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2^.  apply  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  I  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1. 1986. 

(2)  Patagnwh  (IXB)  does  not  preclude  the 
appUcatlon  of  this  section  to  an  individual 
with  rei|>ect  to  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individual  on  or  after  April 
1.  1986. 

(m)  E^ncnvi  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  eff^  on  January  1, 1086. 
—At  th«  end  of  TlUe  n.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sk.  207.  (a)  That  at  the  time  of  submis- 
sion to  ihe  Congress  of  the  requesU  by  the 
Departi^t  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1987 
expenditures  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative, mUd  Department  shall  inform  Con- 
gress asl  to: 

(1)  Wliat  probable  responses  can  be  ex- 
pected from  potential  enemies  should  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiatives  be  carried  out 
to  pro^irement  and  deployment,  such  as 
what  Increase  may  be  anticipated  in  offen- 
sive entmy  weapons  in  an  enemy's  attempt 
to  pen^rate  the  defensive  shield  by  increas- 
ing the'ntmibers  or  qualities  of  its  offensive 
weapon^ 

(2)  What  can  be  expected  from  potential 
enemies  in  the  deployment  of  weapons  not 
endangered  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, su|h  as  cruise  missiles  and  low  trajecto- 
ry suMarine  missiles; 

(3)  "Hie  degree  of  the  dependency  of  suc- 
cess far  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
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upon  a  poteniial  enemy's  not  deploying 
anti-satellite  wi  lapons: 

(4)  Whether  1 1  would  be  In  the  best  securi- 
ty interesU  of  the  United  States  to  share 
oMi  discoveries  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative studies  rwtth  potential  enemies  as  a 
way  of  dlscoun  ging  their  offensive  weapons 
buildup,  as  hail  beoi  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
mlnistratimi:  aiid 

(5)  The  cost  estimates  for  the  proposed 
Strategic  Defeiise  Initiative,  not  only  in  re- 
search and  development  but  in  procurement 
and  deploym( 

(b)  Funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ject studies  suOl  be  made  available  by  the 
Strategic  Def uae  Initiative  Office. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
—At  the  end  of  part  A  of  Utle  X  (page  167, 
after  line  10)  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

8BC  ISSL  RKDUCkVWi  IN  PBOCUIBMBfr  AUraOU- 
ZATIONB    AVAOABLS    BKAUSS    OP 

paocuBntENr  RcroBiL 

(a)  TXH  iWcKirr  Gbibuu.  RDncnoM.— 
The  total  ambunt  obligated  or  expended 
from  funds  sbpropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  title  I  and 
transferred  parsuant  to  authortetions  in 
title  I  may  nooexceed  90  percent  of  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated and  transferred  in  such  tlUe. 

(b)  RxDucnoira  To  Cou  Fkoii  ComaACT 
Savihgs.— Redlictlons  required  by  subsee- 
Uon (ft)— 

(1)  may  not  be  achieved  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  ptogram  or  stretchout  of  pro- 
curement undf  r  any  program:  but 

(2)  may  be  achieved  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions under  contacts  altered  into  to 
carry  out  proffams  authorised  by  title  L 
—Page  167.  alter  line  10.  add  the  following 
new  section:    ! 

SIC  IMI.  EEPOBT  ON  BUDGETING  rOB  INFLATION. 

(a)  Rkport  oh  Savtmos  From  Lower  ImA- 
noii.— Not  later  than  September  1.  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  resort  containing— 

(1)  an  explanation  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  with  funds  In  any 
fiscal  year  thgt  are  [saved]  as  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  anticipated  rate  of  Inflation 
during  that  year:  and 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated fimds  irom  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1085  proposed  to  be  obligated  during 
fiscal  year  1985  that  represents  savings  real- 
ized as  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  in- 
flation rate  assumed  at  the  time  those  funds 
were  appropruted  and  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
flation. I 

(b)  Proposals  For  Nrw  Budget  Stbiem 
FtoR  iHPLATiosi  Allowance.- The  Secretary 
shall  Include  In  the  report  under  subsection 
(a)  a  proposaTor  alternative  proposals  for  a 
budget  systeii  imder  which- 

(1)  funds  toit  any  fiscal  year  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Departaient  of  Defense 
without  the  Addition  of  any  amount  for  an- 
ticipated InfBtlon  during  such  fiscal  year; 
and  1 

(2)  requests  would  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  any 
additional  funds  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  inflation  (tiring  the  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Raco^cENDATioHs.- The  Secretary 
shall  include  In  such  report— 

(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  for 
procedures  Which  would  effectively  imple- 
ment a  proposal  submitted  under  suttsection 
(b):  and 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
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advantages  of  instituting  such  a  proposal, 
together  with  any  other  comments  snd  rec- 


ommendations the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
— PMc  6.  after  line  9,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(g)  Sapett  MoDmcATioNs  poR  Pershxmg  n 
Mfssna  PRooRAif.— <l)  In  carrying  out  the 
Petahlng  n  missile  program  for  fiscal  year 
1966,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  pur- 
chase safety  modflcations  (including  36 
Inert  missOe  motors  for  the  Pershing  n  mls- 
sUe)  using  funds  made  available  for  such 
program  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  obligate  any 
funds  for  the  safety  modificaUons  author- 
ized by  paragraph  (I)  untU  the  Secretary 
submits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  report  providing  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  purchase  of  such  safety  modifications. 

By  Mr.  HICKS: 
—Page       23.       line       12,       strike       out 
"$6,305,732,000 "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$6,932,770,000". 

Page  26,  strike  out  lines  18  through  22 
(and  redesignate  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly). 

At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  29,  line  14). 
add  the  following  new  section: 
SEC  aoT.  anuicGK  DsrENSB  onruTiVE. 

(a)  LnoTATiOR  oh  F786  Fdhbs  for  SDL— 
Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Defense  Agencies,  not  more  than 
$2,100,000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
OrganlsatiiMi  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Projects  Reqdirbd  To  Bi  Carried 
Got  at  Spbcipied  Ixvels.— Of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  activities  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve— 

(1)  not  less  than  $12,500,000  shall  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  medical  applica- 
tion of  free-electrm  lasers  and  associated 
material  and  physical  science  research 
project; 

(2)  not  less  than  $145,060,000  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  battle  manage- 
ment and  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations project; 

(3)  not  leas  than  $98,240,000  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  systems  architec- 
ture project; 

(4)  not  less  than  $72,150,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
InitiaUve  system  survivability  project: 

(5)  not  less  than  $103,500,000  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  lethality  and  target- 
hardening  project;  and 

(6)  not  leas  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  a  new  project  direct- 
ed toward  defense  against  manned  aircraft 
and  cruise  missQes. 

(c)  Projects  Ldoted  to  a  SPEUiPiau  Maxi- 
mm.— Of  the  amount  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative— 

(1)  not  more  than  $117,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expouied  for  the  optical  surveU- 
lance  experiment; 

(2)  not  more  than  $162,700,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  space-based 
laser  otmcepts  project; 

(3)  not  more  than  $3,500,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  hypervelodty  launch- 
er development  project;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  $30,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  kinetic  kill  vehi- 
cle project 
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(d)  Amerdmehts  to  Annual  SDI  Report.- 
Section  1102  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1985  (Public  Law  98-525- 
98  Stat.  2580),  is  amended— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  1102."; 

(2  by  inserting  ",  Including  planned  tests" 
in  paragraph  (1)  after  "ballistic  missiles"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
(6).  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (5).  (6).  (7),  and 
(8).  respectively; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  parsgraph  (3)  the 
foUowing  new  parsgraph  (4): 

"(4)  details  of  all  developmenu  In  each 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  and 
project  during  the  previous  '•■<*»v>ar  year": 
and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Each  report  under  this  section  shaU 
be  submitted  in  two  versions,  one  ccmtalning 
classified  information  requiring  protection 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  and  the  other 
containing  no  such  classified  information." 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—"Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "3J68.700.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,347,700,000" 

Page  2.  line  14.  strike  out  "$5 J69JO0.00O" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5 J13J00.000" 

Page  2.  line  16.  strike  out  "$5J7SJO0.OOO" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,049^00.000" 

Page  6.  line  23.  strike  out  "$5,577,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,470J00.000" 

Psge  8.  line  4.  strike  out  "$10,739^00.000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,926,300,000" 

Page  II.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$6,591^00.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$5,279,400,000" 

Page  12.  line  IS.  strike  out 
"$1,742300,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,614J00,000" 

line       15. 
and  insert 


strike       out 
in  lieu  thereof 


line       14. 
snd  Insert 


strike       out 
in  lieu  thereof 


Psge       IS. 

'-$9,043,900,000' 

'$8,706,400,000' 

Psge       15. 
'$1366,000.000' 
"$1318.100.000" 

Page  23,  line  8.  strike  out  "$4,882,675,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$4,782,775,000" 

Page  23,  line  12.  strike  out 
"$6,305,732,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■$6,126,266,000.". 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols of  Alabama.) 

—In  section  2334  of  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  insert 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a): 

"(4XA)  Whoever,  having  mtered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  Includes  terms  for  settlement  of  Indi- 
rect costs,  submits  to  the  Department  a  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  such  costs  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  been  accrued 
that  includes  a  cost  that  Is  ■*r*"TTlr  speci- 
fied by  statute  or  regulation  as  being  unal- 
lowable, knowing  that  such  cost  is  unallow- 
able, shall  be  imi»1aoned  not  more  than  6 
years,  or  fined  not  more  than  $380,000  in 
the  case  of  an  Individual  or  $800300  In  case 
of  a  corporation." 

ByMr.KANJORSKI: 
—At  the  end  of  title  m  (page  38.  after  line 
10)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  MS.  MILITAKT  INTaANCB  PMCBBING  STA- 
TION,  WILKIS  BAKB,  RNNBYLVA- 
NIA. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  relocate  the  mili- 
tary entrance  processing  station  in  the  dty 
of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  a  location 
outside  that  dty. 


By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
—At  the  end  of  part  B  of  Utle  X  (page  172. 
after  line  20).  add  the  following  new  section: 
SBC  isia  DAm  POB  mnuL  opoutional  capa- 
Bfunr  POB  air  pobcb  aaunu  op- 
erations AND  PLANNINC  OOHPUX. 

(a)  Prioritt  for  Acbuevinc  SpaciPiB> 
IOCS. -The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Vanx  ■h»ii 
place  the  highest  priority  on  meeting  the 
following  initial  operational  capability 
(ICX;)  dates  for  a  fully  capable  Shuttle  Op- 
erations and  Planning  Complex  (SOPC)  of 
the  Consolidated  Space  Operations  Outer 
(C80C): 

(1)  July  1987  for  mission  planning. 

(2)  January  1992  for  mission  readiness  (in- 
cluding astronaut  training). 

(3)  November  1993  for  mission  controL 

(b)  Report.- No  later  than  December  31. 
1085,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  how  the  I(X:  dates  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  will  be  met. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLDM: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  m  (page  38.  after  line 
10)  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  MS.  HIWANITARIAN  ASBnTANCB  TO  BBSISr- 
ANCS  pokes  IN  APiaANmAN. 

(a)  Authoritt  to  Provue  Assistaiks.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  to 
the  resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan  human- 
itarian assistance  in  accordance  with  this 
section.  The  Secretary  may  use  any  excev 
and  surplus  suiq>lies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  any  supplies  <««»«tiMl  to  the 
Department  for  such  purpose,  to  the  extent 
that  provision  of  those  supplies  would  om- 
stitute  humanitarian  — Wsnrr 

(b)  Transportatioh.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided Bs  humanitarian  aaslstanoe  under  this 
section.  Any  such  transportatitm  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  means.  twrimWwy  (if  ec- 
onomical and  otherwise  appromlate)  use  of 
Reserve  aircraft  and  of  crews  pnf  onnlng  re- 
quired Reserve  training  missloos. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  purposes  of  paim- 
graph(l). 

(c)  Prioritt  op  Azsutancs.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  tonrfuwy 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Uprai  iden- 
tification of  any  excess  or  surplus  supplies 
of  the  Department  as  being  suitable  for 
such  sssistancc,  such  supplies  shall  immedi- 
ately be  made  available  f <»■  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(d)  AmONISIXATIOH   WXTHIH    THE   UNTIED 

States.- The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  humanitarian  assistance  under  this 
section  within  the  United  States  and  may 
not  delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to 
any  agmcy  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
—At  the  end  of  title  in  (page  38,  after  line 
10)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

8K.  MS.  HUMANITABIAN  ASBBTANCS  TO  RBSOT- 
ANCB  POBCIS  m  APCBANBTAN. 
(a)  AUTWMtITT  To  PROVIOB  AaSISTANCX.— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  hu- 
manitarian assiitsnce  in  accordance  with 
this  section  to  persons  displaced  or  becom- 
ing refugees  because  of  the  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secre- 
tary may  use  any  excess  and  smplus  sup- 
plies of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  any 
supplies  donated  to  the  Department  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  extent  that  i»ovision 
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of  those  nippUes  would  constitute  humanl- 
tkrtan  laiiBtince. 

(b)  TKAiisponATioii.-<l)  The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided as  humanitarian  assistance  under  this 
section.  Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  means,  indudins  (U  ec- 
onomical and  otherwise  appropriate)  use  of 
Reserve  aircraft  and  of  crews  performing  re- 
quired Reserve  training  missions. 

(3)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
flscal  year  IMS  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1). 

<c)  Paioamr  or  Assistamci.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shaU  expedite  the  handling 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  iden- 
tification of  any  excess  for  surplus  supplies 
to  the  Department  as  being  sulUble  for 
such  assistance,  such  supplies  shall  immedi- 
ately be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  

(d)  AuaHunATiOR  Withim  thk  Uititbd 
Statb.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  req)onsiblUty  for  the  administra- 
tion of  humanitarian  assistance  under  this 
secUon  within  the  United  SUtes  and  may 
not  delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to 
any  agency  outside  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

(e)  DisraiBDTiOH  op  Assistahck.— Assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  recipients  of  the  assist- 
ance by  a  private  volunteer  organization  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  If  no 
suitable  private  volunteer  organization  is 
available,  such  assistance  shall  be  distribut- 
ed by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

—At  the  end  of  title  III  (page  38,  after  line 
10)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  Its.  UMTATION  CONCERNING  AIR  NATIONAL 
GUARD    AND    AIR    FORCE    RESERVE 

FLYING  uNrre. 
Funds  appropriated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  not  be 
used  to  deactivate  or  divest  of  its  flying  mis- 
sion any  flying  unit  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
—Page  172,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC  IVI*.  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECT  TO  TEST  THE 
USE  OF  A  CERTAIN  COMPUTER 
SYSTEM  IN  MIUTARY  HOSPITALS. 

(a)  Test  op  Veisrahs'  Asmiiiutratioii  Dk- 

CEITTRALIZZD  HOSPTTAI.  COMPimR  PROGRAM.— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  carry  out  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  use  in  military 
hospitals  of  the  hospital  management  com- 
puter system  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion known  as  the  Veterans*  Administra- 
tion's decentralized  hospital  computer  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  test  shall  be  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  cost  effective- 
ness of  the  use  in  military  hospitals  of  such 
system  rather  than  the  use  of  centralized 
hospital  management  computer  system,  in- 
cluding the  system  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
posite Health-Care  System. 

(b)  DURATION  AHD  LOCATION  OP  DEMON- 
STRATION Project.- The  demonstration 
project  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried 
out  over  a  six-month  period  beginning  on 
Decemt>er  1,  1985,  In  six  military  hospitals 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  Two  of  such 
hospitals  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  two  shall  be 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  two  shall  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(c)  Use  op  All  Components  op  DHCP.— 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 


ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shall 
enstu«  tl|at  all  components  of  the  system 
referred  »o  in  subsection  (a)  (including 
equipmei^  and  software)  are  used  in  each 
hospital  iti  which  the  system  is  tested  under 
this  section. 

(d)  Assistance  From  Veterans'  Aoimns- 
iRATioN.— The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  sudi  personnel  and  equipment  as  are 
requested  by  the  Secretary  and  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  available  in 
order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out 
the  dem<tutration  project  under  subsection 
(a).  1 

(e)  RBppRT.- The  Secretary  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  report  describing  the  demon- 
stration project  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  report  shall  include  q>eclfic  find- 
ings and  conclusions  by  the  Secretary,  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment, wmh  respect  to  the  feasibility  and 
cost-effe^veness  of  using  the  system  re- 
ferred tolin  subsection  (a)  in  military  hospi- 
tals, induding  the  cost  advantage  that 
would  accrue  from  acquiring  a  hospital 
management  computer  system  in  the  near 
term  ratier  than  the  date  that  would  apply 
if  the  Secretary  were  to  acquire  a  central- 
ized computer  system,  including  the  system 
referred  to  as  the  Composite  Health-Care 
System. 

(f)  Rz«nucTioN.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
a  centralized  computer  system  for  military 
hospitals,  including  the  system  referred  to 
as  the  Composite  Health-Care  System,  tmtil 
the  Secretary  has  evaluated  the  results  of 
the  project  carried  out  under  this  section, 
specificaOy  with  regard  to  the  feasibility 
and  costcffectiveness  of  using  the  computer 
system  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  mili- 
tary hospitals  instead  of  using  a  centralized 
computet'  system,  including  the  system  re- 
ferred tp  as  the  Composite  Health-Care 
System. ' 

(g)  Comptroller  General  Report.— The 
Comptr(Aler  General  shall  evaluate  the  con- 
duct of  die  demonstration  project  and  shall 
report  tfc  Congress  whether  the  Secretary 
has  carried  out  the  demonstration  program 
in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(h)  DwnnnoN.- In  this  section,  the  term 
"militaiT  hospital"  means  a  hospital  or 
medical  center  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  ni  (page  38.  after  line 
10).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

sec  JMi  SPECIFICATION  OF  CORE-LOGISTICS 
FUNCTIONS  SUBJECT  TO  CONTRACT- 
IN(;-OUT  UMITATION. 

(a)  IN|  General.- A  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorfeaation  Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-525: 
98  Stat.  2514).  to  be  a  logistics  activity  iden- 
tified b^  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
secUon  807(a)(2)  of  such  Act  as  necessary  to 
maintain  the  logistics  capability  of  the  De- 
partmeit  of  Defense  described  in  section 
307(a)(1)  of  such  Act. 

(b)  DESCRIPTION  OP  FtmcnoNS.— The  func- 
tions tol  which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  the 
followiitr- 

(1)  Depot  level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  material  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Army: 

Annlston  Army  Depot,  Annlston.  Ala- 
bama. 

CorpAs  Christi  Army  Depot.  Corpus  Chris- 
tl.  Texi  B. 
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Air  4«worlc  Facility.  Norfolk.  Vlr- 


Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Crane. 
Indiana.  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot.  Gallup. 
New  Mexico. 

Letterkenny.  Army  Depot.  Letterkenny, 
Pennsylvania. 

Lexington-Bl  le  Grass  Army  Depot.  Lex- 
ington. Kentuc^. 

McAlester  Attny  Ammunition  Plant.  McA- 
lester,  Oklahoi  la. 

New   Cumberland   Army   Depot.   Harris- 
burg.  Pennsylv  uila. 
Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Pueblo.  Colorado. 
Red    River    Army    Depot,     Texarkana. 
Texas. 
Rock  Island  ,  Irsenal,  Rock  Island.  Illinois. 
Sacramento    Army    Etepot.    Sacramento. 
California. 
Savanna  Am  y  Depot.  Savanna.  Dllnois. 
Seneca  Army  Depot.  Romulus.  New  York. 
Sharpe  Armi  Depot.  Stockton.  California. 
Sierra  Army  Depot.  Ho-long.  California. 
Tobyhanna    Army    Depot.    Tobyhanna. 
Pennsylvania,  j 
Tooele  Army  Depot.  Tooele.  Utah. 
Umatilla  Army  Depot.  Umatilla,  Oregon. 
Watervlllet    Arsenal.    Watervillet.    New 
York. 

(2)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  misSlon-essentlal  materiel  at  the 
following  actiiiilties  of  the  Navy: 

Naval  Air  R^oric  Faculty.  Alameda.  CaU- 
fomia.  I 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Caroling. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Jacksonville. 
Florida. 
Naval 
glnia. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Penaacola. 
Florida.  ] 

Naval  Air  Ilework  Facility.  North  Island. 
San  Diego.  Calif  omla. 

Naval  AvUfon  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Da- 
visviUe,  Rhode  Island. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center. 
Gulfport.  Mi^isslppi. 

Naval  Consiruction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  Callfomla. 

Naval  Elec  ionics  Systems  Engineering 
Center,  San  E  lego,  California. 

Naval  Ordiumce  SUtion,  Indian  Head. 
Maryland. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. I 
Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 
Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach.  California. 
Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  California. 
Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Naval    Shii>yard.    Portsmouth.    Kittery, 
Maine. 
Naval  Ship;  ^ard.  Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii. 
Naval  Ship;  rard.  Puget  Sound.  Bremerton, 
Washington. 
Naval  Ship  JRepair  Facility,  Guam. 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.       i 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da. 1 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 
Naval  Supitly  Center,  Oakland,  California. 
Naval    Supply    Center.    Pearl    Harbor. 
Hawaii.         T 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget  Sound,  Brem- 
erton, Washttigton. 
Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  Callfor- 


nia. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion, Keyport,  Washington. 
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Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Colto  Neck.  Earle, 
New  Jersey 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  Concord,  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  Yorktown,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion  Center,  Crane,  In- 
diana. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Me- 
chanlcsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

TRIDENT  Refit  Facility,  Bangor,  Bremer- 
ton. Washington. 

(3)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Marine  Corps: 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany, 
Georgia. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
California. 

(4)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center,  Newark  Air  Force  SUtion,  Ohio. 

Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  Utah. 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 

Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center,  McClel- 
lan  Air  force  Base,  California. 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 

(5)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  equipment  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency: 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Defense  E>epot  Mechanicsburg,  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Peimsylvanla. 

Defense  Depot  Memphis,  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Defense  Depot  Ogden.  Ogden,  Utah. 

Defense  Depot  Tracy,  Tracy,  California. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Center,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania. 

Defense  Logistics  Service  Center,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan. 

Defense  Subsistence  Office,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey. 

(6)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency: 

Aerospace  Center,  Kansas  City  Field 
Office,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis  AF8.  Missou- 
ri. 

Office  of  Distribution  Services,  Brook- 
mont.  Maryland. 

Office  of  Distribution  Services,  Clearfield. 
Utah. 

Office  of  Distribution  Services,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

(c)  Matters  Included  Within  Specified 
Functions.— The  functions  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  include— 

(1)  the  facilities  and  equipment  at  the  ac- 
tivities listed  in  that  subsection:  and 

(2)  the  Government  personnel  who 
manage  and  perform  the  work  at  those  ac- 
UviUes. 


(d)  Exclusion  op  Certain  Functions.— 
Subsection  (b>  does  not  include  any  func- 
tion that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act— 

(1)  is  being  performed  under  contract  by 
non-Govemment  persormel;  or 

(2)  has  been  announced  to  Congress  for 
review  for  conversion  to  performance  by 
non-Govemment  personnel  under  Office  of 
BCanagement  and  Budget  Circular  A-76. 

(e)  Definition.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "mission-essential  materi- 
al" means  all  material  which  is  authorized 
and  available  to  combat,  combat  support, 
combat  service  support,  and  combat  readi- 
ness training  forces  to  accomplish  their  as- 
signed mission. 

(f )  Technical  Amendment.— Section  308(b) 
(4)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act,  1985  (Public  Law  08-525:  98  SUt. 
2515),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30-day 
period"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "20-day 
period". 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  C 
of  title  X  (page  176,  after  line  8): 

SEC.  1S24.  REPORT  ON  REHREMENT  BENEFfTS  OF 
PHIUPPINE  SCOUTS 

(a)  In  General.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  conduct  a  study 
of— 

(1)  the  disparity  between  the  pay  received 
by  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  who 
served  during  World  War  II  and  the  pay  re- 
ceived by  other  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Army  during  such  war  who  had 
grades  and  lengths  of  service  that  corre- 
spond to  the  grades  and  lengths  of  service 
of  such  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts: 
and 

(2)  the  effect  of  this  disparity  on  the  re- 
tirement benefits  of  such  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  their  survivors. 

(b)  Particular  Subjects  op  the  Study.- 
In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secretary 
shaU- 

(1)  compile  a  list  of  all  persons  who  served 
as  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  during 
the  period  beginning  December  7,  1941,  and 
ending  December  31. 1946; 

(2)  compile  a  list  of  persons  described  in 
paragraph  (l)  who  are  alive  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  determine  the  amount  of  basic  pay 
each  person  described  in  paragraph  (1)  re- 
ceived for  services  rendered  as  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  ScouU  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  and  compare  it  to 
the  amount  of  basic  pay  each  such  person 
would  have  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  ScouU  during  that  period  if  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  during  such  pieriod  for  the 
Philippine  ScouU  had  been  the  same  as  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  other  members  of  the 
United  SUtes  Army  with  corresponding 
grades  and  length  of  service  during  such 
period: 

(4)  determine  the  amount  of  retired  pay 
that  each  person  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
is  entitled  to  receive  as  retired  pay  from  the 
Army  as  a  result  of  service  rendered  as  a 
Philippine  Scout  and  compare  it  to  the 
amount  such  person  would  receive  with  re- 
spect to  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  to  such  person  during  the 
period  described  In  paragraph  (1)  had  been 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to  any  other 
member  of  the  United  SUtes  Army  with  the 
corresponding  grade  and  length  of  service 
during  such  period;  and 

(5)  determine  possible  options,  and  the 
cosU  of  each,  for  recalculating  the  retire- 


ment pay  of  persons  described  in  paragraph 
(1),  including  survivor  benefits,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  disparity  in  pay  received  by 
such  persons  during  their  service  as  Philip- 
pine ScouU 

(c)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  trans- 
mit, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtives  a  report  containing  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  matten  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b>. 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that— 

(A)  the  documenu  necessary  to  compile 
the  lists  and  make  the  determinations  under 
subsection  (b)  are  not  attainable  through 
reasonable  efforts:  or 

(B)  the  cost  of  compiling  such  llsU  and 
making  such  determinations  is  excessive, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  such  Conunlttees  with  a  Jiuti- 
f  ication  of  such  determination. 

(3)  If  a  report  is  made  to  the  Committees 
under  paragraph  (2),  th*  report  to  such 
Committees  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
based  on  the  best  information  that  can  be 
reasonably  obtained  without  excessive  cosU 

By  Mr.  SIKOR8KI: 
—At  the  end  of  part  A  of  title  X  (page  167, 
after  line  10)  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC  Hit  REDUCTION  IN  PROa'REMEVf  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS AVAILABLE  BECAUSE  OF 
PROCUREMENT  REFORM. 

(a)  Ten  Percent  Genbul  RoucnoN.— 
The  total  amount  obligated  or  expended 
from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  title  I  and 
transferred  pursuant  to  authorizations  in 
title  I  may  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  sum 
of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated and  transferred  in  such  title. 

(b)  Reductions  To  Come  From  Contract 
Savings.— Reductions  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

( 1 )  may  not  be  achieved  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  program  or  stretchout  of  pro- 
curement under  any  program;  but 

(2)  may  be  achieved  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions  under   contracts   entered   into   to 
carry  out  programs  authorized  by  title  L 
—Page  167,  after  line  10.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  IMZ.  report  on  BUDGETING  FOR  INFLATION. 

(a)  Report  on  Savings  F^om  Lower  Inpla- 
TiON.— Not  later  than  September  1,  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  containing- 

(1)  an  explanation  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  with  funds  in  any 
fiscal  year  that  are  (saved]  as  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  anticipated  rate  of  inflation 
during  that  year,  and 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  unobli- 
gated funds  from  fiscal  years  before  fiacal 
year  1985  proposed  to  be  obligated  durbig 
fiscal  year  1085  that  repreaenU  savings  real- 
ized as  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  in- 
flation rate  assiuned  at  the  time  those  funds 
were  appropriated  and  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

(b)  Proposals  For  New  Budget  System 
For  Inflation  Allowance.- The  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  report  tmder  subsection 
(a)  a  proposal  or  alternative  proposals  for  a 
budget  system  under  which— 

(1)  fimds  for  any  fiscal  year  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  DeparUnent  of  Defense 
without  the  addition  of  any  amount  for  an- 
ticipated inflation  during  such  fiscal  year, 
and 
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(3)  reqneste  would  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gren  at  the  end  of  the  flacal  year  for  any 
additional  fundi  made  neceaaary  by  reason 
of  inflation  durtng  the  flacal  year. 

(c)  RacoMMBiSATioira.— The  Secretary 
■ball  include  In  such  report— 

(1)  the  Secretary's  reoommendations  for 
procedurea  which  would  effectively  imple- 
ment a  proposal  submitted  under  subsection 
(b):and 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  advantaces  and  dls- 
•dvantaces  of  instltutlnc  such  a  proposal, 
tocether  with  any  other  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate.   

By  Mr.  DENNT  SMITH: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  UUe  I  (page  33.  after  line  33): 

SBC  111.  RBQUnUBNTB  WfTB  VMSnCt  TO  THB 
BKADUY  nCHTDiC  VKBICLK. 

(a)  In  OnmAi.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Sraate,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  undassifled  version,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Such 
report  shall  deacrtbe  the  results  of  the  two 
phase  Uve  five  survivability  testing  program 
being  carried  out  with  reelect  to  such  vehi- 
cle. 

(3)  In  Phase  1  of  the  testing  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragrv>h  (1),  at  least  10  live 
fire  tests  using  anti-armor  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  conducted  against 
such  vehicle  in  its  present  configuration.  In 
niase  3  of  such  program,  similar  tests  sluOl 
be  conducted  against  such  vehicle  with  en- 
hanced survivability  features. 

(b)  Coiimrr  or  RKPoai.— The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(DA  complete  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  testing  program  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  including  an  accounting  of  all  of 
the  test  shots  which  were  fired  at  such  vehi- 
cle, the  distances  from  which  they  were 
fired,  and  the  effects  of  such  shots. 

(3)  A  description  and  Justification  for  the 
measures  of  merit  and  the  pass/fall  crite- 
rion used  In  the  testing  program. 

(3)  A  Justification  for  exemption  from  the 
testing  program  any  overmatch  or  under- 
match  weapon  which  would  likely  be  en- 
countered in  combat  conditions. 

(4)  Potential  problems  that  were  revealed 
by  the  tests  and  a  proposed  design  modifica- 
tion for  remedying  such  problems. 

(5)  The  estimated  unit  cost  of  each  pro- 
posed survtvabUity  modification  and  the 
overall  program  cost  for  the  modifications. 

(6)  A  comparison  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  in  both 
the  baseline  configuration  and  the  modified 
configurations. 

(c)  Dais  or  Stmcissioii  por  thx  Rkpoht.— 
The  reports  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  as  follows: 

(1)  The  report  regarding  the  results  of 
Phase  1  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
December  1, 1985. 

(3)  The  report  regarding  the  results  of 
Phase  3  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
June  1, 1986. 

—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  B 
of  UUe  X  (page  173.  after  line  30): 

8BC  inC  BASE  CLOeUSBS  AND  BKAUGNMENTS. 

(a)  IM  OanRAi.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
3887  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

"(1)  any  closure  of  a  military  installation 
or  realignment  with  respect  to  a  military  in- 
stallation if.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 


of  Defense,  the  niunber  of  civilian  personnel 
on  the  inttallaUon  at  the  time  of  the  Secre- 
tary's at^ilnistraUve  decision  regarding  the 
closure  ot  realignment  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  (me  percent  of  the  number  of  civilians 
employedlat  such  time  In  the  region  In 
which  the  InstallaUon  is  located:  or":  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  clause  (3)  as  clause 
(3)  and  ky  striking  out  "or  (3)"  in  such 
clause  boui  places  it  appears. 

(b)  AcnoMS  To  Bx  Taxxr  Birou  CLOsuax 
OB  RiALtnman.— SubsecUon  (b)  of  such 
secUonI 

(l)inclkuse(3)— 

(A)  by  Ariking  out  "final":  and 

(B)  by  Striking  out  "and  a  detaUed"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "realignment"  and 
inserting  [in  lieu  thereof  ".  a  concise  state- 
ment of  tpe  Secretary's  findings  concerning 
the  sodoeconomlc  impact  of  the  proposed 
closure  <a  realignment,  and  a  succinct  justi- 
ficatlon  nr  the  proposed  closure  or  realign- 
ment wit^  respect  to  the  eost-effecUveness, 
strateglcjand  operational  aspects  of  the  clo- 
sure or  raJignment:";  and 

(3)  in  ciiuse  (4)— 

(A)  by  gtrlklng  out  "80"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  theraof  "30": 

<B)  by  jinsertlng  "statement  and"  before 
"JustlflcaUon":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "has"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therfof  "have". 

(c)  Dukmiioits.— Subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  isiamended— 

out  clause  (1)  and  inserting 
the  f ollowinr- 
Itary  installation'  means  a  base, 
station,  yard,  center,  or  other 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
Itary  department  which  is  locat- 
ed withlq  any  of  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Ctmimonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rtco.  or  Guam.":  and 

(3)  by !  adding  the  following  before  the 
period  at{  the  end  of  clause  (3):  ",  base  oper- 
ating tajipoTt  personnel,  and  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  oersonnel". 

(d)  RsfiKW  OP  AcnoH.— Such  section  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tfie  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Adtions  of  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees with  respect  to  the  closure  of  a  mili- 
tary insvUlation  or  the  realignment  of  a 
military  Installation,  or  with  respect  to  the 
transfer,  jexcbange,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of 
real  prooerty  that  was  the  site  of  a  military 
installatifm  immediately  before  such  dispos- 
al, are  >ot  subject  to  review  by  Federal 
courts  ulider  provisions,  or  with  respect  to 
any  requirements,  of  Public  Law  91-190  (or 
any  reg^tion  Issued  under  that  Public 
Law).". 

(e)  Emcnvx  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  closure  or  realli^iment  of  a 
military  Installation  that  is  first  publicly  an- 
nounoedjafter  January  1. 1988. 

—Insert  |the  following  at  the  end  of  part  B 

of  titie  ±  (page  173.  after  line  30): 

8BC  itic  lASB  CLOsmnn  and  rbaugnmintb. 

(a)  In  pKinaAi Subsection  (a)  of  section 

3687  of  tiUe   10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 

amende^— 

out  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  and 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
closure  of  a  military  installation 
or  realMunent  with  respect  to  a  military  in- 
stallaUcn  If,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defease,  the  number  of  civilian  personnel 
on  the  mstallaUon  at  the  time  of  the  Secre- 
tary's administrative  decision  regarding  the 
closure  6r  realignment  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  one  percent  of  the  number  of  civilians 
employed  at  such  time  in  the  region  in 
which  the  installation  is  located:  or";  and 
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(3)" 


B  clause 
in  such 


tting  clause 
out  "or 

I  it  appears. 
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r.— Subsection  (b)  of  such 


(l)by 
in  lieu  thereof 

'(1)  -Mull 
camp,  post, 
activity  under 


(3)  by 
(3)  and  by 
clause  both  pit 

(b)  Acnom ' 
oa  Rkaug 
section  is  amended- 

(1)  in  clause  (8)— 

(A)  by  strlklnk  out  "final":  and 

(B)  by  striktig  out  "and  a  detafled"  and 
all  that  foUowi  through  "realignment"  and 
Inserting  in  lleb  thereof  ",  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary's  findings  concerning 
the  aodoeoonoinie  Impact  of  the  proposed 
closure  or  reaUknment,  and  a  saodnct  Justi- 
fication for  the  i»v>posed  closure  or  realign- 
ment with  respect  to  the  cost-effectiveness, 
strategic  and  o^rational  aspects  of  the  clo- 
sure or  realignment:";  and 

(3)  in  cUuse  ^)— 

(A)  by  strikliig  out  "80"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "34"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "statement  and"  before 
"Justification":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "has"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "h^ve". 

(c)  Damanfas.— Subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  is  I 

out  clause  (1)  and  inserting 

le  following: 

*"■*""»»*«"'  means  a  base. 

\aa,  yard,  center,  or  other 

le  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  mlllti^  department  which  is  locat- 
ed within  any  Of  the  several  Statea.  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColuiBbla.  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  ot  Ouam.":  and 

(2)  by  addliw  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  Aid  of  clause  (3):  ",  base  oper- 
ating support  Personnel,  and  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  persomiel". 

(d)  Rkvikw  W  AcnoK.— Such  section  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folowing  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Actions  of  Federal  officers  and  em- 
ployees with  rfspect  to  the  closure  of  a  mili- 
tary installatlini  or  the  realignment  of  a 
military  installation,  or  with  reqiect  to  the 
transfer,  ezchinge,  sale,  or  other  disposal  of 
real  pn^ierty  fhat  was  the  site  of  a  military 
installation  in«nedlately  before  such  dimos- 
al.  are  not  sabject  to  review  by  Federal 
courts  under  provisions,  or  with  remect  to 
any  requirem^ts.  of  Public  Law  91-190  (or 
any  regulation  issued  under  that  Public 
Law).".  I 

(e)  Efficiiiia  Daik.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  closure  or  realignment  of  a 
military  Installation  that  is  first  publldy  an- 
nounced after  [January  1. 1986. 

—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  tiUe  I 
(page  22.  after  line  33): 

SEC  111.  CONDITION  (W  PROCUREMKNT  OT  dB- 
TAIfl  OOHBAT  VKmCLia 

(a)  IR  OBiimL.-Chapter  141  of  titie  10. 
United  States'  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 

°'=  j 
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Secretary 
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of  Defense  shall  pro- 
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If  Defense  for  the  procure- 
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an^ored 
coinbat 


developed  combat  wheeled 
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wlth  significant  newly  devel- 
modiflcations. 


Unless  the  te  iting  carried  out  in  the  devel- 
opment of  stich  vehicle  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsi^on  (b). 
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"(bXl)  The  testing  of  any  combat  wheeled 
or  tracked  armored  vehicle  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shaU  Include  a  series  of  test 
shots  to  be  made  by  each  type  of  weapon  (or 
appropriate  substitute,  if  required)  that  is 
likely  to  be  a  combat  threat  to  the  vehicle. 
Such  tests  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
modeled  after  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 
Joint  Uve-Fire  Test  Program  and  shall  at 
least  Include  test  shots  fired  under  the  same 
omdltions  at  both  the  test  vehicle  and  the 
vehicle  it  Is  to  replace,  if  any.  with  each  ve- 
hicle being  equipped  with  all  of  the  ele- 
ments that  the  vehicle  would  be  equipped 
with  in  combat. 

"(3)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  concerning  the  weapons  that 
are  likely  to  be  a  combat  threat  to  the  vehi- 
cle, the  Secretary  may  exclude  such  weap- 
ons that  are  obviously  overmatched  or  un- 
dermatched  threats  to  the  vehicle. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  make 
a  dassifled  report  and  an  unclassified  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  testing  of  each  vehicle  for 
which  testing  is  required  under  this  section. 
The  reports  shall  be  transmitted  along  with 
the  first  request  for  authorizations  for  pro- 
curement of  the  vehicle  or  for  modifications 
to  an  existing  vehicle  and  shall  include  at 


"(1)  a  complete  description  of  the  firing 
parameters  used  and  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  on  the  vehicle  of  each  test  shot  made; 

"(2)  a  description  and  Justification  of  the 
merit  and  pass/fail  criterion  used  in  carry- 
ing out  the  test; 

"(3)  the  criterion  used  for  excluding  cer- 
tain weapons  as  obvious  overmatch  or  un- 
dermatch  weapons  under  subsection  (bK2): 

"(4)  potential  shortcomings  of  the  vehicle 
that  were  revealed  by  the  testing  and  the 
prmxMed  plan  incorporating  changes  consid- 
ered cost  effective  that  are  necessary  to 
overcome  such  shortemnlngs: 

"(S)  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost  of  each  newly  developed  vehicle  or  of 
the  unit  cost  of  the  newly  developed  surviv- 
ability modifications  being  made  and  the 
unit  cost  of  the  vehicle  that  is  to  be  re- 
placed, if  any,  by  the  test  vehicle. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  in- 
clude In  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Master 
Flan  established  for  any  combat  wheeled  or 
tracked  armored  vehicle  to  which  this  sec- 
tion applies  an  estimated  cost  and  schedule 
of  the  testing  to  be  carried  out  with  respect 
to  such  vehicle." 

(b)  Tbchkicai.  AiixinuixiiT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"3406.  Condition  on  procurement  of  certain 
wheeled  or  tracked  armored  ve- 
hicles.". 
—Page  6.  after  line  13,  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorisation  of  appropriations  in 
paragraph  (1),  $11,000,000  is  available  only 
for  the  procurement  of  gun  pods  for  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  aircraft  with  a  demonstrated 
anti-aimor  lethality  equivalent  to  the  OAU- 
8  30  millimeter  gun  pod. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
within  130  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  transmit  to  the  Armed  Services 
Ccmunittees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  final  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  procurement  required  by  paragraph 
(3). 

Page  6,  line  14,  strike  out  "(3)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 


ByMr.STRATTON: 
—Page  8,  after  line  9.  insert  the  following 
new  subsectiim: 

(g)  AH-44  Apache  Heuooptebs.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  not  obligate  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985  for 
procurement  of  AH-64  Apache  attack  heli- 
copters until  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  contractor  for  such  helicop- 
ters has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Director— 

(1)  that  the  contractor  has  Implemented 
an  effective  and  reliable  system  of  internal 
accounting  controls;  and 

(2)  that  the  contractor  has  accumulated 
documentation  (including  Journals,  vouch- 
ers, invoices,  and  expense  data)  to  support 
the  contractor's  final  submission  for  setUe- 
ment  of  indirect  expenses  for  rm^i»nAmr  years 
1979  through  1983  and  that  such  documen- 
tation is  available  to  the  Director. 

—Page       15,       line       14,       strike       out 

"$1,368,000,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  therof 

"$1,383,000,000". 

—At  the  end  of  titie  I  (page  23.  after  Une  33) 

Insert  the  f  oUowing  new  section: 

SEC  III.  AS  aibcbapt  bewing  pbogbam. 

(a)  AuTHOBiZED  Pboobam.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  authorized  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  replace  the  wings  of  the  A6  aircraft. 
The  amount  obligated  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1985  may  not  exceed 
$340,000,000. 

(b)  RntnxED  Wabbahtt.— Funds  may  be 
obligated  for  the  program  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  only  under  a  firm  fixed-price 
contract  which  includes  a  warranty  guaran- 
teeing a  wing  fatigue  life  of  at  least  8.800 
hours. 

(C)      AUTHORIZATIOII      POB      TBAHSPIB      OP 

PuHDS.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  amoimts 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  aircraft 
for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1985.  to  the 
extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 
$340,000,000  for  the  program  authorized  by 
subsection  (a).  Such  amount  shall  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
years  before  fiscal  year  1988  as  foUows: 

(1)  $103,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
before  fiscal  year  1986  remaining  available 
for  obligation. 

(3)  $137,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  flacal  year  1985 
remaining  avatlafale  for  obligation. 

—Page  176,  after  line  8,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  1M4.  ANNVAL  BEPOBT  ON  NCCLEAB  WUnVB 
riNDINGB  AND  POUCY  mPUCA- 
TKWS. 

(a)  CovmroxD  Pabticipatioii  n  Ihtxk- 
AOEBcnr  SrosiEa.— Notwithstanding  any  11ml- 
tati(m  in  any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  accordance  with 
section  1107(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law 
98-536),  ShaU  participate  in  any  comprehen- 
sive interagency  study  conducted  on  the  at- 
mospheric, climatic,  environmental  and  bio- 
logical consequences  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
lmpllcati(ms  that  such  consequences  have 
for  the  nuclear  weapons  strategy  and  poUcy. 
the  arms  control  policy,  and  the  dvU  de- 
fense policy  of  the  United  Statea. 

(b)  AimuAL  Repobt  ow  Nuclzab  Wibtbb 
Fmnros.— (1)  Not  later  than  March  1. 1986. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the 
Ccnnmlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  an  un- 


classified report  suitable  for  release  to  the 
pubUc.  together  with  classified  addenda  (if 
required),  concerning  the  subject  described 
in  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  shaU  in- 
dude  in  such  report  the  following: 

(A)  A  detaUed  review  and  assessment  of 
the  findings  in  the  current  body  of  domestic 
and  internatl<nal  scientific  Uterature  (m  the 
atmospheric,  climatic,  environmental,  and 
biological  consequences  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions and  nudear  exchanges. 

(B)  A  thorough  evaluation  of  the  implica- 
tions that  such  findings  have  on— 

(1)  the  nudear  weapons  policy  of  the 
United  States,  eqjedally  with  regard  to 
strategy,  targeting,  planning,  command, 
control,  procurement,  and  deployment; 

(11)  the  nudear  arms  control  policy  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(Ui)  the  dvU  defense  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(C)  A  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  resulU  of  such  evaluation  of  policy  im- 
plications wlU  be  incorporated  into  the  nu- 
dear weapons,  arms  control,  and  dvU  de- 
fense polides  of  the  United  States. 

(D)  An  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which 
current  sdentlflc  findings  on  the  conse- 
quences of  nudear  explosions  are  being 
studied,  disseminated,  and  used  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

(2)  Not  later  than  March  1st  of  1987, 1988, 
1989,  and  1990,  the  Secretary  ahaU  submit 
to  the  CoDunlttees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Serute  and  the  House  of  Representatives  an 
unclassified  report  suitable  for  release  to 
the  pubUc,  together  with  classified  addenda 
(if  required),  containing— 

(A)  a  detaUed  update  of  the  Items  con- 
tained in  the  report  described  in  paragraph 
(1).  taking  into  account  any  sdentlflc  stud- 
ies and  findings  made  by  other  agendes 
within  the  Federal  Government  or  entities 
outside  the  Federal  Governmoit;  and 

(B)  the  results  of  any  study  in  which  the 
Secretary  has  been  partldpatlng  under  sub- 
section (a). 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
—Page  167,  after  line  10,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SBC  INl  BEPOBT  ON  BtHWEnNC  POB  tNPLATION. 

(a)  Repobt  on  Savinos  Pbom  Lower  Inpla- 
Tioii.— Not  later  than  September  1,  1985. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit  to 
(Congress  a  report  ccmtalning- 

(1)  an  explanation  of  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  with  funds  in  any 
fiscal  year  that  are  [saved]  as  a  result  of  a 
decrease  in  the  anUdpated  rate  of  inflation 
during  that  year  and 

(3)  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  unobU- 
gated  funds  from  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1985  proposed  to  be  obllgsted  during 
fiscal  year  1985  that  repreaenU  savings  real- 
ized as  the  result  of  a  difference  in  the  in- 
flation rate  assumed  at  the  time  those  funds 
were  appropriated  and  the  actual  rate  of  in- 
flation. 

(b)  PBOPoaALs  For  New  Budget  Ststem 
For  Inplation  Allowance.- The  Secretary 
shaU  indude  in  the  report  under  subsection 
(a)  a  proposal  or  alternative  proposals  for  a 
budget  sjrston  under  whlch- 

(1)  funds  for  any  fiscal  year  would  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
without  the  adcUtlon  of  any  amount  for  an- 
ticipated Inflation  daring  such  fiscal  year; 
and 

(3)  requests  would  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  any 
additional  funds  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  inflation  during  the  fiscal  year. 
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Secretary 


<c)     RxcomiKifSATioNS.— The 
shall  include  in  such  report— 

(1)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  for 
procedures  which  would  effectively  imple- 
ment a  proposal  submitted  under  subsection 
(b):  and 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  instituting  such  a  proposal, 
together  with  any  other  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. 
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snd  of  part  A  of  title  X  (page  167, 
10)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 


— At  the 
after  lln< 
tion: 

SEC  IML  lEDUCnON  IN  PROCUSCMENT  AUTHOR!- 

T  ZATIONS  AVAOABLB  BECAUSE  OF 

PROCURKHENT  REFORM. 

(a)  Te>  Pirckiit  Okkxraj.  Rkductiom.— 

The  tot^l  amount  obligated  or  expended 

from  fu^ds  appropriated  pursuant  to  au- 

thorizatii  ns  of  appropriations  in  title  I  and 

transfer!  sd  pursuant  to  authorizations  in 

title  I  mi  ^  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the  simi 
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of  the  amouniB  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated and  trans:  erred  in  such  title. 

(b)  Rkductic  MS  To  CoMX  From  Cohtkact 
Savimos.— Redactions  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

(1)  may  not  be  achieved  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  program  or  stretchout  of  pro- 
ciu^ment  undv  any  program:  but 

(2)  may  be  achieved  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions under  contracts  entered  into  to 
carry  out  prog  ams  authorized  by  title  I. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thormond]. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  time  passes  swift- 
ly and  only  10  work  days  remain 
before  Independence  Day  recess.  Help 
the  Senators  to  remember  the  prom- 
ises they  made  to  themselves,  when  at 
other  times  approaching  recess  meant 
undue  pressure,  long  nights,  weary 
minds  and  bodies.  Jaded  nerves,  plans 
rearranged,  staffs  and  families  frus- 
trated. Thank  Thee  Lord,  for  our  lead- 
ers who  work  effectively  and  patiently 
to  reach  agreements  that  smooth  the 
way  for  efficient  floor  time  and  pro- 
ductive legislation.  Grant  them 
wisdom  beyond  themselves  and 
strength  for  their  heavy  responsibility. 
Free  the  Senators  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  urgent  and  the  annoyance  of  mi- 
nutia  which  neutralize  their  power 
and  thwart  progress.  Make  this  day 
one  which  fulfills  hopes  and  provides  a 
good  start  for  a  fruitful  week.  In  His 
name  who  is  the  author  of  perfect 
order.  Amen. 


iLes;itlative  day  of  Monday,  June  3,  1985) 

complete  action  on  EPCA.  S.  979,  also 
on  NOAA,  8.  1103,  which  I  understand 
may  not  be  controversial.  If  that  is  the 
case,  we  hope  to  turn  to  8.  49.  the 
McClure-Volkmer  gun  legislation,  and 
any  available  Commerce  Committee 
authorization  bills. 

Also,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  will  be  ready  on  Wednesday. 
I  need  to  discuss  that  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
because  I  have  been  advised  by  a 
highly  placed  White  House  source 
that  they  will  veto  that  bill  if  the 
water  projects  are  included  without 
some  reforms,  even  though  it  does 
contain  Contra  aid.  So  with  that  mes- 
sage having  Just  been  given  to  me  less 
than  20  minutes  ago.  I  need  to  consult 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  because,  if  it  is  going 
to  be  vetoed.  I  am  not  certain  how 
eager  I  will  be  to  bring  it  up.  But  if 
that  should  come  up,  hopefuUy  we 
could  double-track  there  for  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday.  I  would 
guess  that  on  Friday  we  would  not  be 
in  extremely  late  that  afternoon,  but  I 
will  attempt  to  advise  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  prior  to  the  12 
o'clock  policy  meeting  that  we  have  to- 
morrow. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  unless  reserved,  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire]  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  fol- 
lowed by  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

Following  routine  morning  business, 
the  Senate  will  turn  to  S.  979,  the 
Energy  Policy  Conservation  Act  under 
a  time  agreement  of  3  hours  and  30 
minutes.  The  Senate  may  also  begin 
consideration  of  S.  1103,  NOAA.  Any 
votes  ordered  will  be  held  over  imtil 
Tuesday,  June  18.  The  first  vote  would 
occur  at  about  2  p.m.  after  the  respec- 
tive policy  luncheons  adjourn. 

It  would  be  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  also  on  Tuesday,  we  would 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MXNORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  The  minority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

BIT.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


RESERVATION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think  I 
shall  reserve  my  time  if  there  is  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattiwgly).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxiiire]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ARC^amNA  LESSON  FOR 
UJ3.  FISCAL  POUCY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  Argentina  reaps  the  whirlwind 
of  deficit  spending.  For  years,  Argenti- 
na piu^ued  the  same  kind  of  irrespon- 
sible Federal  Government  spending 
policy  with  the  same  heavy  emphasis 
on  military  spending  that  has  so  con- 
spicuously characterized  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly in  the  past  5  years.  The  Ar- 
gentine generals  dominated  that  coun- 
try's Government.  They  poured  more 
and  more  of  the  country's  resources 
into  a  military  buildup.  The  Argentine 
Government  sustained  public  support 
by  refusing  to  raise  the  taxes  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  their  Federal  spending. 
How  did  they  do  it?  Like  our  Federal 
Government,  they  lived  off  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  old  credit  card  Buy  now. 
Pay  later.  Borrow  and  spend.  Print 
money  and  spend  it.  Above  all.  avoid 
the  i^inful  discipline  of  raising  taxes 
to  meet  expenditures. 

A  pay-as-you-go  policy,  insisting  on 
no  spending  without  raising  the  taxes 
to  pay  for  it,  would  have  had  three  de- 
sirable consequences.  First,  it  would 
have  prevented  the  ever-growing  debt 
and  the  growing  burden  of  paying  in- 
terest on  that  debt.  Second,  pay-as- 
you-go  would  have  prevented  the  cha- 
otic 1,000  percent  rate  of  inflation  Ar- 
gentina now  suffers  from  its  policy  of 
printing  money  to  pay  for  the  differ- 
ence between  what  it  spent— its  tax 
revenues— and  what  it  borrows. 

I  said  1,000  percent  inflation.  Think 
of  that.  That  means  that  if  somebody 
made  $20,000  last  year,  with  1.000  per- 
cent inflation,  that  $20,000  would  buy 
only  $2,000  this  year.  They  would  not 
only  be  in  poverty.  They  would  be  in 
abject,  grinding  poverty. 

Third,  and  most  important,  raising 
taxes  to  pay  for  Federal  spending 
would  have  brought  the  one  painful 
but  effective  discipline  that  control 
and  limit  Federal  spending:  The  resist- 
ance of  taxpayers.  Can  there  be  any 
question  that  if  Argentina  had  fol- 
lowed a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  its  Feder- 
al spending,  and  particularly  its  mili- 
tary spending,  would  certainly  have 
been  less? 

So  Argentina  has  stumbled  into  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  What  is  serious 
about  that?  Mr.  President,  consider 
what  Argmtina  is  going  through  right 
now.  The  Saturday,  Jime  15,  New 
York  Times  reported  that  Raul  Alfon- 
sin.  the  Argentine  President,  has  de- 
clared that  his  country  will  go  on  what 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tbe  floor. 
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he  called  an  economy  of  war  to  end 
the  1.000-percent  annual  rate  of  infla- 
tion. His  program  caUs  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  currency,  wage  and 
price  controls,  and  the  real  crusher 
An  end  to  Oovemment  deficit  spend- 
ing. That  sounds  crisp  and  clear  and 
right,  doesn't  it?  It  sounds  like  it  is 
right  out  of  the  anti-inflation  text 
books.  Well,  it  is  right.  But  the  cruel 
fact  of  life  is  that  it  will  not  work 
without  strong  public  support.  Will  it 
get  that  public  support? 

The  New  York  Times  quotes  one 
economist  who  says  that  the  Alf  onsin 
medicine  will  mean  a  "brutal"  dive  in 
the  country's  standard  of  living.  The 
economist  said  that  President  Alf  onsin 
is  taking  a  substantial  risk  that  could 
unleash  political  and  social  unrest.  A 
banker  said: 

This  is  like  civlnt  the  cancer  patient 
chemotherapy,  druss  and  x-ray  treatment 
aU  in  one  day.  It  ia  very  clear  that  It  will  be 
a  tremendous  blow  to  the  working  man  In 
Argentina. 

The  Times  reports  that  the  initial 
reaction  to  President  Alfonsin's  plan  is 
strongly  negative.  The  labor  unions 
are  up  in  arms.  The  opposition  party  is 
vehemently  attacking  the  Alfonsin 
plan.  The  business  community  is  skep- 
tical. Alfonsin  must  get  his  program 
through  Congress:  Wage  and  price 
controls,  new  taxes,  a  higher  tariff. 
and  a  si)ecUd  mandatory  savings  pro- 
gram for  high-income  Argentines.  Ar- 
gentina, like  the  United  States,  has 
tried  wage  and  price  controls  before. 
They  did  not  work  in  the  United 
States.  They  did  not  work  when  tried 
in  Argentina. 

That  is  the  story.  Mr.  President. 
What  a  lesson  for  the  United  States. 
Well,  what  can  we  leam  from  it?  Let 
us  ask  ourselves:  How  did  Argentina 
get  into  this  mess?  Answer:  By  years 
of  excessive  Government  spending,  es- 
pedaily  military  spending,  and  by  re- 
fusing to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to 
cover  that  spending  and  to  discipline 
it.  And  what  are  we  doing  in  the 
United  States?  We  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  We  have  engaged  in  years  of  ex- 
cessive Oovemment  spending.  We 
have  refused  to  cover  that  spending 
with  adequate  taxes.  We  have  turned 
our  backs  on  the  discipline  those  taxes 
would  bring  to  hold  down  spending.  In 
fact,  under  the  so-called  Reagan  tax 
pn^osal,  we  are  not  only  failing  to 
raise  the  revenues  necessary  to  i>ay  for 
our  qiending,  we  are  now  engaged  in  a 
so-called  tax  simplification  program. 
What  will  that  do?  It  will  actually 
reduce  the  taxes  on  individuals. 

What  a  false  and  foolish  sense  of 
well  being.  At  a  time  when  our  coim- 
try  suffers  the  worst  Federal  deficits 
in  the  world's  history,  our  President 
calls  for  a  tax  program  that  will  ease 
Federal  taxes  on  most  Americans!  Po- 
litically, of  course,  nothing  could  be 
better.  Everyone  wants  his  taxes  cut. 
For  now.  that  is.  In  a  year  or  2.  or  5  or 


so.  we  ane  going  to  have  to  pay  the 
price.  TMe  first  fruit  of  this  selfish, 
foolish  policy  will  be  inflation,  and 
then  we  will  find  we  can  only  cope 
with  the  soaring  inflation  with  this 
kind  of  krutal  action  that  President 
Alfonsin  |s  so  bravely  proposing  in  Ar- 
gentina. 

Every  yeai,  we  hesitate  to  face  up  to 
cutting  Spending  and  raising  taxes 
that  wiU  make  the  corrective  medicine 
harder  td  take  and  less  likely  to  woi^ 
Members^of  Congress  should  study  the 
lesson  of  today's  Argentina.  Tomorrow 
the  greatest  economy  on  EUuth— the 
U.S.  ecotiomy— could  be  Argentina 
writ  large,  if  we  fail  to  take  the  big 
bites  we  should  take  out  of  the  defi- 
cits. We  must  cut  spending  until  it 
hurts  and  then  some.  We  must  raise 
taxes  knowing  it  will  hurt  even  more. 
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treaty.  In  that 


amriMiwI.  the 
ated-PaityA 


HOW  PBOPOR'nONAL  RESPONSE 
MAT  KILL  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
CONTROL 

Mr.  PBioXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  5.  { the  Seiuite  adopted  over- 
whelmingly the  Bumpers-McClure 
sense-of-wie-Senate  resolution.  The 
resolution  was  adopted  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  authorization 
bill.  Th|s  Senator  supjwrted  the 
amendment.  The  primary  thrust  of 
the  ametidment  was  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  a^ree  to  continued  compliance 
with  the  I  second  Strategic  Arms  Limi- 
tation Treaty— that  is  SALT  n. 

Far  and  away  the  most  significant 
part  of  that  amendment,  however,  was 
the  assertion  that  "nothing"— get 
this— "sh^  be  construed  as  prohibit- 
ing the  United  States  from  carrying 
out  other  proportionate  reqwnses  to 
Soviet  undercutting  of  strategic  arms 
provisions." 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  some  may  argue  that 
this  clause  simply  states  a  well  known 
and  widely  accepted  international 
treaty  pfactice.  They  may  argue  that 
there  is  jnothing  new  or  novel  about 
proportional  response.  Every  sovereign 
country  retains  that  right.  So  why  is 
the  inclusion  of  this  provision  In  the 
amendm^t  so  critical?  It  is  critical  be- 
cause everything  depends  on  the  Presi- 
dent's exercise  of  this  proportional  re- 
sponse pnndple. 

In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  sense- 
of-the-Suiate  resolution,  we  now  have 
a  specific  recognition  by  the  Senate  in 
a  formal  resolution  overwhelmingly 
supported  by  this  body  telling  the 
President  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lates th«  treaty,  the  President  has  the 
approval  of  the  Senate  to  decide  to  do 
likewlse.1  In  the  past,  this  country  has 
been  ve^  careful  not  to  engage  in  this 
proportional  response  option  In  strate- 
gic arms  control  treaties.  In  fact,  in 
May  19i0>  two  experts  issued  an  analy- 
sis of  tile  role  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  has  played  in  secur- 
ing   compliance    with    the    SALT    I 


analysis,  they  made  the 
following  CMicluBion: 

Tlie  guiding  i^lndple  must  be  that,  unlen 
It  remains  as  negoti- 
forgive  a  tramgrwion 
It  by  Party  B  in  ex- 
change for  Fut#  '«%  Udetatlon  of  a  compa- 
raUe  tnuugreMon  by  Party  A:  and  each 
queatlon  must  bf  dealt  with  on  its  merits.  If 
horse-trading  tytween  separate  questions 
were  aUowed.  the  original  agreement  would 
be  quickly  erodad  and  weakened  by  de  facto 
amendments  ba^ed  on  nothing  but  winking. 

And  then  these  experts  added  the 
following  asse^on: 

Certainly  the  p.S.  Senate  would  not  smDe 
on  such  a  procMa.  and  other  agreements, 
the  TiaUlity  of  which  depends  upon  undOut- 
ed  terms  of  the  agreement  in  question, 
could  be  Jeopardised. 

Mr.     President,     the    sense-of-the- 
Senate    resoli^tion   that   the   Senate 
te  5  seems  to  have  the 
iwntng  or  winking  at 
■OK;  go  ahead:  if 
we  cheat,  not  neoes- 
l<m  with  the  same  sec- 
7  but  In  whatever  part 
rould  most  clearly  serve 


c 


adopted  on  Ji 
Senate,  if 
violation, 
the  Soviets 
sarily  in  ooi 
tion  of  the 
of  the  treaty 
our  interest." 

In  the  viewjof  this  Senator,  there  is 
an  obvious  likelihood  that  this  is  ex- 
actly what  may  happen  to  SALT  n 
when  our  sid^  of  the  agreement  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  President  who  has  con- 
sistenUy  critttdzed  SALT  n.  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  called  SALT  n  "fatally 
flawed."  and  a  President  who  has  now 
announced  that  he  wHl  abide  by  the 
treaty  but  can.  with  formal  Senate 
sanction,  reaot  with  what  he  can  call 
"proportional]  response"  to  an  alleged 
violation  of  t|ie  treaty  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  comes  close  to  a 
Oulf  of  TOnUn  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.    | 

The  difficulty  is  that  violations  of 
all  these  arau  control  treaties  are  easy 
to  allege.  Qoth  superpowers  have 
made  numerous  allegations  of  viola- 
tions of  arms  control  treaties  in  the 
past.  Reportsjfrom  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Con^nlssion  have  necessarily 
been  general  and  brief  because  its  pro- 
ceedings are  jConfidentlaL  But  we  do 
have  solid  documentation  of  a  series  of 
allegations  cb  violations  alleged  by 
both  parties.!  At  ^^'^  ^  ^®  ^^"^  °^ 
SALT  I,  we  hkve  a  report  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  [Disarmament  Agency  in 
1982  that  "bdth  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  raised  a  number 
of  questions  in  the  Commission  relat- 
ing to  Mch  side's  compliance  with  the 
SALT  I  agieements.  In  each  case 
raised  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
activity  in  qiyestion  has  either  ceased 
or  addlticmali  information  has  allayed 
U.S.  concern.^' 

That  was  What  we  had  before  we 
passed  this  ^umpers-McClure  amend- 
ment. I 

With  the  s^nse-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment passed  pn  June  5.  we  have  quite 
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a  different  situation  with  reject  to 
violations  that  the  United  States  may 
allege  of  SALT  n.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  states  that  all  compliance 
problems  should  be  vigorously  pursued 
with  the  Soviet  Union  through  diplo- 
matic channels  including  the  Standing 
Consultative  CcHumlssion.  WiU  this 
wortt?  The  sec  meets  secretly.  Con- 
gress cannot  publicly  debate  or  dis- 
cuss, let  alone  direct.  SCC  rtiTiii«rinnff 
In  spite  of  the  amendment  language. 
in  fact  the  President  is  free  without 
any  reliance  on  any  finding  except  his 
own  to  proceed  to  any  violation  of 
SALT  n  that  may  i4>pear  to  him  to  be 
in  the  Natitm's  interest. 

And  that  is  not  alL  The  President 
may.  on  the  basis  of  precedent,  decide 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  one  of 
the  other  major  nuclear  arms  control 
treaties.  Acting  on  the  basis  of  the 
SALT  II  precedent,  as  President  John- 
son acted  on  the  Tonkin  Oulf  resolu- 
tion and  the  sanction  in  the  June  5 
Senate  resolution,  he  may  feel  free  to 
engage  in  proportional  response  on 
the  basis  of  allegations  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions with  reg>ect  to  any  and  aU  nucle- 
ar arms  control  treaties.  The  amend- 
ment does  caU  on  the  Soviets  to  re- 
solve compliance  concerns.  Again, 
good  luck.  It  is  likely  to  have  a  similar 
effect  in  calling  on  the  President  to 
consult  with  Congress  and  our  alUes 
before  making  any  changes  in  current 
poUcy  with  regard  to  proportional  re- 
sponse. 
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OENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  Mr.  President.  36 
years  ago  yesterday.  President  Harry 
Truman  sulmiltted  the  Oenocide 
Treaty  to  the  Senate  for  the  first 
time. 

He  asked  that  the  treaty  be  ratified 
but  the  Senate  refused  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oenocide  Treaty 
was  bom  out  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Holocaust.  It  was  drafted  by  the 
United  Nations. 

It  was  formally  caUed  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Oenocide.  And  it 
was  the  first  human  rights  treaty  the 
U  Jf.  had  ever  written. 

Only  2  days  after  the  UJf .  had  ac- 
cepted the  treaty,  the  United  States 
delegation  signed  it. 

But  since  then,  the  only  action  the 
Senate  has  taken  on  the  treaty  has 
been  no  action. 

It  was.  as  we  know,  it  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  floor  six  times,  most  re- 
cently only  a  week  ago. 

The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  last 
year  promising  to  take  it  up  and  act  on 
it  early  in  this  99th  Congress.  We  have 
obviously  f  aUed  to  do  so. 

FoUowlng  President  Truman's  lead. 
Democratic  and  RepubUcan  adminis- 
trations have  given  their  support  for 
the  convoition. 


In  addition,  96  other  countries  have 
acknowledged  the  need  to  protect 
human  life  under  international  law. 

They  have  ratified  the  treaty. 

The  UJf.  Oeneral  Assembly  in  1948. 
unanimously  adopted  the  convention 
by  a  vote  of  59  to  0. 

This  vote,  inddently,  came  after  in- 
tense work  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation in  support  of  the  measure. 

A  number  of  groups  have  strongly 
supported  the  treaty— from  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  to  the  National 
CouncU  of  Churches. 

Yet  every  year  for  the  past  36  years 
these  groups  have  been  disappointed 
that  the  Senate  has  f  aUed  to  act. 

In  the  last  36  years  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  favorably  re- 
ported the  treaty  to  the  floor  six 
times. 

Six  times  Mr.  President! 

Yet  today  the  Oenocide  Convention 
remains  the  oldest  treaty  pending 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now— at  long 
last— time  for  the  Senate  to  take 
action  and  ratify  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention. 

Let  history  record  that  the  United 
States  stood  by  the  96  other  nations 
which  ratified  the  Oenocide  Treaty— 
not  that  we  stood  sUent. 

President  Truman  gave  the  best 
summary  of  the  need  for  this  treaty  in 
his  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Senate: 

By  the  leading  part  of  the  United  SUt«8 
has  taken  In  the  United  Nations  In  produc- 
ing an  effective  International  legal  instru- 
ment outlawing  the  world-shocking  crime  of 
genocide,  we  have  established  before  the 
world  our  firm  and  clear  policy  toward  that 
crime.  By  giving  Its  advice  and  consent  to 
my  ratification  of  this  convention,  which  I 
urge,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  is  pre- 
pared to  take  effective  action  on  its  part  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  princi- 
ples of  law  and  Justice. 

Mr.  President.  1  year  from  today  we 
should  be  celebrating  this  anniversary 
as  the  first  year  that  the  United 
States  has  ratified  the  Oenocide  Con- 
vention—not the  37th  axmiversary 
that  the  United  States  has  passed  it 
over. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Oeno- 
cide Convention. 


S.  1303— FEDERAL  PESTICIDE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29.  I  introduced  S.  309  which 
would  reform  the  current  EPA  pesti- 
cides program. 

To<toy,  along  with  Senators  Leahy, 
Statfoiu).  Chatb,  Habkih,  Crahstoh, 
HuMPHRST,  and  Mstzdibaum,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  substitute  bill,  the  Federal 
Pesticide  Reform  Act  of  1985  which 
both  streamlines  S.  309  and  includes 
new  material  reflecting  EPA  adminis- 
trative reforms  and  recent  scientific 
findings. 
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Congressman  Osobok  Bbowh  intro- 
duced the  companion  blU  on  May  22. 

WhUe  the  biU  retains  much  that  was 
contained  in  S.  309,  including  its  re- 
quirements for  improved  scientific  reg- 
istration data  there  is  much  that  is 
new  in  the  Federal  Pesticides  Reform 
Act. 

For  the  first  time  the  biU  establishes 
a  community  right  to  know  for  infor- 
mation on  pesticide  manufacture.  This 
section  provides  ccHnmumities  with  the 
kinds  of  information  they  need  to  take 
effective  action  to  prevent  the  kinds  of 
catastrophe  which  f  oUowed  last  year's 
accident  in  Bhopal,  India. 

The  bUl  also  requires  complete  scien- 
tific health  and  safety  testing  of  aU 
pesticides  on  the  market  prior  to  re- 
registration.  E3*A  must  identify  aU 
gaps  in  existing  health  data  and  ccnn- 
pletely  inventory  aU  data  require- 
ments by  July  1. 1987. 

Under  existing  law  EPA  has  no  dead- 
line by  which  this  data  is  required.  A 
1982  House  report  found  that  85  per- 
cent of  pesticides  had  been  inad- 
equately tested.  Shice  that  report  re- 
registration  resources  have  actuaUy 
declined. 

In  addition,  the  biU  contains  new 
language  on  pesticide-caused  birth  de- 
fects and  reproductive  effects.  The 
proposed  dumge  would  prevent  the 
Administrator  from  registering  pesti- 
cides that  caused  signifiamt  adverse 
effects  on  reproduction  or  growth  and 
development  of  offspring.  The  Admin- 
istrator woiUd  also  t>e  required  to 
cancel  pesticides  that  caused  reprodiic- 
tive  effects. 

My  biU  would  also  add  new  provi- 
sions to  FIFRA  for  protection  of 
ground  water.  EPA  would  be  required 
to  determine  the  cause  of  ground 
water  contamination  by  pesticides  and 
must  act  to  insure  effective  State 
action  to  control  contaminaticm  or 
alter  the  permissible  uses  of  offending 
pesticides.  The  biU  also  puts  overseas 
uses  of  pesticides  on  equal  footing 
with  domestic  uses. 

Finally,  the  biU  continues  provisions 
found  in  S.  309  improving  worker  pro- 
tection, aUowing  citizen  suits,  stream- 
lining cancellation  proceedings  and 
dosing  registration  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  pubUc  health 
and  environment  and  to  restore  pubUc 
confidence  in  the  pesticide  regulatory 
program. 

I  urge  Senator  Helms  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  biU  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  biU  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  t>e  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  oUows: 

&  1303 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejtreaentaHveM   oj  tlie    United   States   of 
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America  in  Congreu  onenMed,  Ttutt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Federal  Pesticide 
Reform  Act  of  1985". 

UrEBmCKS  TO  THK  RDBLU.  IltBCCTICIOK. 

nmoiciDE.  AMD  KODiirncioa  act 
Sbc.  2.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  (7  n.S.C.  136  et  seq.). 

DKPIJIITIOH  OP  CXRTIFIKD  AFPUCATOR 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  2(eK4)  (7  n.S.C.  136<eK4)) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  a  person  shall  be  consid- 
ered competent  if  the  person  has  received 
(A)  training  equivalent  to  that  necessary  to 
become  a  certified  applicator,  and  (B)  in 
connection  with  pesticides,  training  in  the 
use  of  appropriate  safety  procedures,  cloth- 
ing, and  protective  equipment,  the  detection 
of  common  symptoms  of  pesticide  poison- 
ing, the  means  of  obtaining  emergency  med- 
ical treatment,  and  the  requirements  of 
laws,  regulations,  and  labeling,  including 
hazards  pose<i  by  pesticides  to  workers,  the 
public  health,  and  the  environment.". 

DBPtHlTlOM  OP  niGRKDIKIlT  STATXXKRT 

Sr.  4.  Section  2(nKl)  (7  n.S.C.  136<nKl)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "the  name  of  any 
inert  ingredient,"  after  "active  ingredient.". 
aapunTiow  op  mubraiiskd 

Sk.  S.  Section  2(qKl)  (7  XJS.C.  136(qKl)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(F); 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (H). 

DKPimnOlf  OP  DATA  GAP 

Sic.  6.  Section  2  (7  V&.C.  136)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"<ff )  Data  Gap.— 

"(1)  The  term  'data  gap'  means  any  study, 
information,  or  data  required  by  the  guide- 
lines issued  pursuant  to  section  3(cK2),  or 
other  action  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor to  be  necessary  to  make  the  determina- 
tion required  under  section  3(g).  which— 

"(A)  has  not  been  submitted  to  the 
Agency:  or 

"(B)  has  been  submitted  to  the  Agency 
but  which  the  Administrator  determines 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  an  ade- 
quate scientific  study  or  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  scientific  principles. 

"(2)  In  m»kiTiy  the  determination  required 
under  paragraph  (1KB),  the  Administrator 
shall  examine,  at  a  minimum,  the  protocols, 
the  documentation  of  the  conduct  and  anal- 
yds  of  the  study,  and  the  results  of  the 
study,  to  determine  whether  the  study  and 
the  results  of  the  study  fulfill  the  data  re- 
quirement for  which  the  study  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Administrator.". 
DEmHTIOR  OP  advbux  hxfroducttvx  kppkct 

Sk.  7.  Section  2  (7  V&C.  136)  (as  amend- 
ed by  section  6  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(gg)  Advkrsx  RxpaoDUCTXvx  Eppxct.— The 
term  'adverse  reproductive  effect'  means  a 
•ti^istically  significant  adverse  effect  on  pa- 
rental reproductive  performance  and  the 
growth  and  development  of  offspring.  In- 
cluding gonadal  function,  conception,  and 


parturitloa.  abortions,  birth  defects,  still- 
births, ani  resorptions,  as  determined  with 
the  use  of  chronic  health  data  submitted 
pursuant  |o  section  3(cM2)  or  other  relevant 
scientific  evidence.". 

RXGISTKATIOH  op  exported  PISIICIDKS 

Sk.  8.  Section  3(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136a(a))  is 
amended  Dy  inserting  "export  or  deliver  for 
export  to  tiny  foreign  country,"  after  "ship- 
ment,". 

P17BUC  KCZSS  TO  FKSTiClDX  UIPORMATIOM 
I    BKPORK  KBOISTRATIOR 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  3(c)(2)(A)  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(cK2)<A))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "Except  as 
provided  ib  section  10,  dtiring  and  after  the 
comment  period  referred  to  in  section 
3(c)(4).  data  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
in  support  of  a  petition  to  establish  a  toler- 
ance or  in  support  of  an  application  for  reg- 
istration, and  any  other  scientific  informa- 
tion whick  is  relevant  to  actions  taken  by 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  registra- 
tion, shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  in 
an  expeditious  manner.". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3(c)(4) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "30"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "60". 

REGISTRATION  OP  PXSTICIOBS  CAUSIMC  ADVERSE 
I  REPRODUCTIVE  EPPXCT8 

Sk.  1#.  Section  3(c)(5>  (7  U.S.C. 
136a(c)(5))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  flush  left 
margin  seotence: 

"The  Administrator  may  not  register  a  pes- 
ticide which  has  been  shown  to  cause  an  ad- 
verse reproductive  effect.". 


qnmmovKL  registration 
11.  ja)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  3(c)  (7 
13ftt(cX7))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 


Sk. 
VS.C. 
lows:         ! 

"(7)  Registration  otider  spkial  circum- 
stances.—c 

"(A)  N*twithstandlr.g  subsection  (c)(5), 
the  Administrator  may  conditionally  regis- 
ter or  amend  the  registration  of  a  pesticide 
if  the  Adi$lnistrator  determines  that— 

"(i)  the!  pesticide  and  proposed  use  are 
identical  4r  substantially  similar  to  any  cur- 
rently registered  pesticide  and  use  thereof; 

"(11)  approving  the  registration  or  amend- 
ment in  die  manner  propooed  by  the  i^pll- 
cant  would  not  significantly  increase  the 
risk  of  ants'  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on 
the  envir^mient;  and 

"(ill)  a  $ae  of  the  pesticide  has  not  been— 

"(I)  cai^led  or  suspended  under  section 
6;  or 

"(II)  voluntarily  withdrawn,  if  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  the  voluntary  with- 
drawal o^  the  pesticide  was  associated  with 
concern  lover  potential  adverse  himian 
environmental  conaequencea  of 
de. 

cept  as  provided  In  clause  (11),  an 

seeking  conditional  registration  or 

Ion  imder  this  paragraph 


health 
thepestid 

"(BXl)  1 
applicant 
amended! 

shall  subiilt  such  data  ai  would  be  required 
to  obtalnl  registration  of  a  similar  pesticide 
imder  subsection  (cX5). 

"(11)  If  An  applicant  is  unable  to  submit  an 
item  of  fata  because  It  has  not  yet  been 
generated,  the  Administrator  may  register 
or  amend  the  registration  of  the  pesticide 
under  su^h  conditions  as  wlU  require  the 
submlssl<|n  of  such  data  no  later  than  the 
time  sucB  data  are  required  to  be  submitted 
with  respect  to  similar  pesticides  already 
registered  under  this  Act. 

"(ill)  Registrations  Issued  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 3(c><7)  shall  be  conditional  upon  sub- 
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mission  of  miadng  data  and  upon  EPA's 
evaluation  and  acceptance  of  such  data." 

"(C)  Subject  to  section  10,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  svailable  to  the  public  data 
submitted  in  su|  >port  of  the  conditional  reg- 
istration of  a  ipesticide  under  this  para- 
graph, including  a  Ust  of  the  outstanding 
tests  to  be  per^rmed  on  the  pesticide  and 
the  timetable  for  performance  of  such 
tests.". 

(b)  Section  29|  (7  U.S.C.  136w-4)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  o«t  the  second  sentence. 
interim  administrative  review 

Sk.  12.  SecUbn  3(c)  (7  V&.C.  136a(c))  is 
amended  by  stridng  out  paragraph  (8). 

REREGIStRATION  OP  PESTICIDES 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (g)  of  section  3  (7 
U.S.C.  135a(g))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: j 

"(g)  ReregistEation  op  Pesticides.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  accomplish 
the  rereglstratlin  of  all  pesticides  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection. 

"(2XA)  No  latter  than  July  1.  1986.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  j  which  contains  the  names 
and  all  data  ga^M  for  three  hundred  pesti- 
cide active  ingi^dients  not  reregistered  since 
September  31.  1978,  in  the  order  of  their 
priority  for  reragistratlon  under  this  Act. 

"(B)  In  establishing  the  list  required 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator 
shall  give  the  lUghest  priority  to  pesticides 
which—  j 

"(1)  are  used  in  substantial  volume  and 
result  in  postharvest  residue  in  or  on  food 
or  feed  crops  o^  in  postapplication  residues 
in  potable  gniund  water,  edible  fish,  or 
shellfish;  ' 

"(11)  have  t>een  determined  to  have  the 
most  significant  data  gaps:  or 

"(ill)  have  befn  shown  to  cause  mutagenic 
effects  in  appipprlately  designed  and  con- 
ducted experii^ents  using  a  bacterial  test 
system. 

"(C)  No  latet  than  July  1,  1987,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shlJl  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  list  which  contains  the  names 
and  all  data  gat>s  of  all  remaining  pesticide 
active  ingredients  not  contained  in  the  list 
published  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A) 
and  not  reregistered  since  September  31, 
1978.  I 

"(D)  The  establishment  of  a  list  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

"(3)  No  later  than  thirty  days  after  pub- 
lishing a  list  o(  active  ingredients  of  pesti- 
cides required  I  under  paragraph  (2)(A)  or 
(C),  the  Admii|istrator  shall  notify  existing 
registrants  of  each  pesticide  on  such  list 
pursuant  to  section  3(cX2KB)  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  registration  of  such  pesti- 
cide under  this  Act,  such  registrants  must 
complete  studies  to  fill  such  data  gaps 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  not  to  exceed 
four  years  after  such  notice. 

"(4XA)  No  Utter  than  six  months  after 
providing  the  inotice  required  under  para- 
graph (3).  th4  Administrator  shall  deter- 
mine whether  appropriate  tests  have  been 
initiated  to  fill  each  of  the  data  gaps  for 
each  pesticide  active  ingredient  referred  to 
in  paragraph  2  (A)  or  (C). 

"(B)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  a  test  has  not  been  initiated  within  one 
year  of  the  notice  required  under  paragraph 
(3)  or  that  progress  is  insufficient  to  ensure 
completion  of  luch  test  within  four  years  of 
such  notice,  the  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  initiate  or  obtain  a  study  necessary  to 
fill  such  data  gap  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  such  detarmination:  and 
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"(11)  complete  such  study  within  a  reason- 
able time,  not  to  exceed  four  years,  after 
the  Initiation  of  such  study. 

"(5)  If  the  Administrator  conducts  a  study 
under  paragn^h  (4)  to  fill  a  data  gap  in  an 
active  ingredient  in  a  pesticide  under  para- 
gaph  (4).  the  Administrator  shall  assess  ex- 
isting registrants  of  such  pesticide  In 
amounts  necessary  to  cover  all  expenses  In- 
curred by  the  Administrator  in  filling  such 
data  gap.". 

SAPETY  OP  inert  INGREDIENTS 

Sk.  14.  Section  3  (7  U.S.C.  136a)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Inert  Ingredients.— 

"(1)  If  an  inert  ingredient  is  contained  in  a 
pesticide  that  was  not  Identified  in  any  pre- 
vious statements  of  the  formula  of  the  pes- 
ticide filed  with  the  Administrator  under 
this  Act.  an  existing  registrant  or  formula- 
tor  of  the  pesticide  shall  file  an  amended 
confidential  statement  of  the  formula  of  the 
pesticide  with  the  Administrator. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  register 
or  reregister  a  pesticide  containing  an  Inert 
ingredient  which,  either  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  the  active  ingredients  or  other 
inert  ingredients  contained  in  the  pesticide, 
causes  unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment. 

"(3)  No  later  than  July  1.  1986.  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall— 

"(A)  develop  and  publish  a  plan  to  evalu- 
ate whether  inert  ingredients  cause  unrea- 
sonable adverse  effects  on  the  environment: 
and 

"(B)  issue  regulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment such  plan. 

"(4)  If  an  inert  ingredient  of  a  pesticide  is 
generally  recognized  as  safe  for  use  among 
experts  qualified  by  scientific  training  and 
experience  to  evaluate  the  safety  of  chemi- 
cals, the  Administrator  may  waive  the  appli- 
cation of  this  subsection  to  such  ingredient. 

"(5)  Subject  to  section  10(d)(1),  all  infor- 
mation concerning  the  toxicity  of  inert  in- 
gredients shall  be  subject  to  disclosure  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  10.". 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  complete  re- 
registration  of  all  pesticides  within  no  more 
than  one  year  of  receipt  of  the  data  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  by  determining 
whether  pesticides  being  reregistered  have 
an  unreasonable  adverse  effect  on  man  or 
the  environment.  Reregistratlon  shall  be  ac- 
complished by  •  thorough  examination  of 
all  health  and  safety  data  required  by  the 
regulations  and  guidelines  issued  pursuant 
to  section  3(cK2)  or  otherwise  necessary  to 
make  such  determination." 

DISCLOSURE  OP  ADVERSE  EPPECT8 

Sk.  15.  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  (7 
n.S.C.  136d(aX2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  Irpormation.— If  diuing  or  after  the 
registration  of  a  pesticide,  the  re^rant 
has  additional  factual  information  regard- 
ing any  adverse  effects  to  man  or  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  pesticide,  the  registrant 
shall  immediately— 

"(A)  submit  such  information  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

"(B)  Identify  such  Information  as  a  disdo- 
siu«  under  this  paragraph  of— 

"(1)  adverse  effects  of  the  pesticide:  or 

"(ii)  if  applicable,  significant  adverse  ef- 
fects of  the  pesticide  on  man  or  the  environ- 
ment.". 

cancellation  BASED  ON  INACCURATE  DATA 

Sk.  16.  Section  6(a)  (7  n.S.C.  136d)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 
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"(3)  Cancellation  Based  on  Inaccueatb 
Data.— 

"(A)  The  Administrator  shall  immediately 
issue  a  notice  of  intent  to  cancel  the  regis- 
tration of  a  pesticide  or  revoke  a  tolerance 
for  the  residue  of  a  pesticide  on  food  or  feed 

"(i)  at  any  time  after  the  registration  of 
the  pesticide  or  establishment  of  the  toler- 
ance, it  appears  to  the  Administrator  that— 

"(I)  false,  misleading,  or  Inaccurate  infor- 
mation has  been  submitted  by  the  regis- 
trant of  the  pesticide  to  the  Administrator 
in  support  of  such  registration  or  tolerance: 
and 

"(II)  such  Information  is  material;  or 

"(11)  the  Administrator  has  mistakenly  ap- 
proved such  registration  or  established  such 
tolerance. 

"(BXi)  If  a  hearing  is  held  on  such  cancel- 
lation or  revocation  under  subparagraph 
(A)(i),  such  hearing  shall  be  limited  to  a  de- 
termination of— 

"(I)  whether  false,  misleading,  or  inaccu- 
rate information  was  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator; and 

"(II)  whether  such  information  is  ma- 
terial. 

"(11)  If  a  hearing  is  held  on  such  cancella- 
tion or  revocation  under  subparagraph 
(AXi)  and  a  registrant  establishes  that  such 
Information  Is  not  presently  material  to  the 
findings  required  under  section  3(cXS),  the 
Administrator  may  not  cancel  such  registra- 
tion or  revoke  such  tolerance. 

"(ui)  Such  hearing  shall  be  concluded 
within  90  days  after  issuance  of  the  notice 
required  under  subaparagraph  (A). 

"(iv)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  a  final 
decision  on  such  cancellation  or  revocation 
within  30  days  of  completion  of  such  hear- 
ing.". 

CANCELLATION  BASED  ON  ADVERSE 
REPRODUCTIVE  BFPECT 

Sk.  17.  SecUon  6(a)  (7  U.S.C.  136d)  (as 
amended  by  section  16  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Cancellation  Based  on  Adverse  Rx- 
PRODUCTIVB  Eppect.- The  Administrator 
shall  cancel  any  pesticide  that  has  been 
shown  to  cause  an  adverse  reproductive 
effect.". 

notice  op  INTENT  OP  CANCELLATION 

Sk.  18.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
6(b)  (7  va.C.  136d(b))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "If  it  appears  to  the  Administrator 
that  a  pesticide,  active  ingredient,  category 
of  pesticides  or  active  ingredients,  or  other 
material  required  to  be  submitted  does  not 
comply  with  this  Act  or.  when  used  In  ac- 
cordance with  widespread  and  commonly 
recognized  practice,  hat  been  shown  to 
cause  an  adverse  reproductive  effect  or  to 
give  rise  to  a  substantial  quesUon  of  safety, 
the  Administrator  shall  iamie  a  notice  of 
intent  either— 

"(1)  to  cancel  its  reglatraUon,  together 
with  the  reasons  (including  the  factiud 
basis)  for  the  action,  or 

"(2)  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  its  regiatratlon  should  be 
canceled.". 

(b)  The  caption  of  section  6(b)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Crange  in  Clabsipica- 

TIOH". 
CmZIIlS'  UQBT  TO  nriTUTB  carchxation 


Sk.  19.  The  ninth  sentence  of  section  6(b) 
(7  U.S.C.  186d(b))  ia  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  including  a  registrant,  a  user  of 
the  pesticide,  or  any  member  of  the  public. 


with  or  without  an  economic  interest  in  the 
registration". 

PUBLIC  HXAXINCS  ON  CANCELLATION 

Sk.  30.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  6  (7 
t7.S.C.  136d(d))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  PuBuc  HEARnras  and  ScmiriPic 
Review.— 

"(1)  In  the  event  a  hearing  is  requested 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  called  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
such  hearing  shaD  be  held  after  due  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  rele- 
vant and  material— 

"(A)  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  objections 
filed  by  the  applicant  or  other  interested 
parties;  or 

"(B)  if  the  hearing  is  caUed  by  the  Admin- 
istrator rather  than  by  the  filing  of  objec- 
tions, to  the  issues  stated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  this  subsecUon. 
the  hearing  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  554  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code. 

"(3)  The  hearing  shall  commence  no  later 
than— 

"(A)  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  notice  required  under  subsection  (b); 
or 

"(B)  with  good  cause  shown  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 60  days  after  such  date. 

"(4KA)  The  hearing  examiner  shaU  give 
interested  persons  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  hearing  through  submission  of 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments,  with  or 
without  an  opportunity  for  oral  presenta- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  hearing  examiner  shall  allow 
participants  an  opportimity  in  writing  to 
rebut  the  written  testimony  submitted  by 
other  participants,  except  that  the  examin- 
er may  not  permit  cross-examination  or  the 
taking  of  depositions. 

"(5XA)  Upon  a  showing  of  relevance  and 
reasonable  scope  of  evidence  sought  by  any 
party  to  a  public  hearing,  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer shall  issue  a  subpoena  to  compel  tes- 
timony or  production  of  documents  from 
any  person. 

"(B)  The  Hearing  Examiner  shaU  be 
guided  by  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  in  making  any 
order  for  the  protection  of  a  witness  or  the 
content  of  documents  produced  and  shall 
order  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees  and 
expenses  as  a  condition  to  requiring  testimo- 
ny of  the  witness. 

"(C)  On  contest,  the  subpoena  may  be  en- 
forced by  an  appropriate  United  States  dis- 
trict court  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
stated  herein. 

"(6XA)  Upon  the  request  of  any  party  to  a 
public  hearing  and  when  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Hearing  Examiner  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, the  Hearing  Examiner  shall  at  any 
time  before  the  bearing  record  is  closed 
refer  to  a  Committee  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  the  relevant  questions  of  sci- 
entific fact  involved  in  the  public  hearing. 

"(B)  No  member  of  any  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  established  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  this  section  shall 
have  a  financial  or  other  conflict  of  interest 
with  respect  to  any  matter  considered  by 
such  committee. 

"(C)  The  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  report  on  such 
questions  of  scientific  fact  in  writing  to  the 
Hearing  Examiner  no  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  of  such  ref erraL 
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"(D)  The  report  ahall  be  made  pubUc  and 
■ball  be  conaidered  as  part  of  the  hearlnc 
record. 

"(E)  The  Admlnlatrator  staall  enter  into 
appropriate  arrangementa  with  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdenoea— 

"(1)  to  aaure  an  obJecUve  and  competent 
■denUflc  review  of  the  questions  iwesented 
to  Committees  of  the  Academy;  and 

"(U)  to  proTlde  such  other  scientific  advi- 
sory services  as  may  be  required  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  carnrtng  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act 

"(7)  The  hearlnc  shall  be  completed  no 
later  than — 

"(A)  SO  days  after  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  hearint:  or 

"(B)  with  good  cause  shown  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 60  days  after  such  date. 

"(8)  Notwithstandlnc  section  S57(c)  of 
UUe  S.  United  States  Code,  the  hearing  ex- 
ambter  shall  propose  a  recommended  deci- 
sion (together  with  findings  and  reasons 
therefor)  no  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  of  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing. 

"(9XA)  As  soon  ss  practicable  after  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  the  hearing,  but 
DO  later  than  30  days  after  such  date,  the 
Administrator  shall— 

"(i)  evaluate  the  data,  reports,  and  recom- 
mended decision  before  the  Administrator; 
and 

"(11)  issue  an  order  revoking  the  notice  of 
intent  issued  under  subsection  (b).  canceling 
the  registration,  or  denying  the  registration 
of  the  article. 

"(B)  Such  order  shall  be  based  only  on 
substantial  evidence  of  record  presented  at 
such  hearing  and  ahall  set  forth  findings 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  order  Is 
baaed.". 

BVaCT  or  CAKCKLLATIOII,  STTSPXHSIOH.  OB 
WITH9HAWAI. 

Sk.  31.  Section  6  (7  U.ac.  13M)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(g)  ErracT  or  Canckuatior.  Suspbtsioh, 
OR  WRBittAWAU— If  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  has  been  canceled,  suspended,  or 
voluntarily  withdrawn  (U  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  the  registration  was  associated  with  con- 
cern over  potential  adverse  human  health 
or  environmental  consequences  of  the  pesti- 
cide), the  pesUcide  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
registration  or  conditional  registration 
under  section  3.  an  experimental  use  permit 
under  section  5.  or  a  apedMl  local  needs  reg- 
istration under  section  24(c),  for  a  use  for 
which  the  registration  has  been  canceled, 
suspended,  or  voluntarily  withdrawn,  unless 
the  Administrator  finds  that— 

"(1)  another  registered  pesticide,  or  other 
feasible  alternative  to  the  pesticide,  is  not 
available  to  control  the  pest  damage  the 
pesticide  is  designed  to  control: 

"(2)  the  pest  damage  has  increased  sub- 
stantially, or  is  a  new  pest  infestation,  since 
the  cancelation,  suspension,  or  withdrawal 
of  the  pesticide  and  such  damage  or  infesta- 
tion is  cau^ng  or  threatening  to  cause  sig- 
nificant damage:  and 

"(3)  data  are  available  to  the  Administra- 
tor which  demonstrate  that  the  pesticide 
will  effectively  control  the  damage  or  infes- 
tation.". 

BiacLosoas  or  niroaiiATioH  bt  RsoisntAins 
Sk.  22.  (a)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 7  (7  V&C.  i36e  (c)  and  (d))  are  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)  IiiroaitATioM  munum.— 
"(1)  Any  producer  operating  an  establish- 
ment registered  under  this  section  shall  pro- 


such 
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vide  th«  Administrator  within  30  days  after 
it  is  redstered.  in  the  case  of  each  pesticide 
currently  produced  or  produced,  sold,  dls- 
trilmteij ,  or  exported  during  the  past  year 
and  eac  i  intermediary  chemical  used  in  the 
producaon  of  such  pesticide,  with— 

"(A)  the  chemical  name,  chemical  ab- 
stracu  service  registry  (C^AS)  number,  trade 
name,  vtd  common  name  of  such  pesticide 
orchentfcal: 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  pesticide  pro- 
duced <T«f«"»iiy  and  the  amount  of  such 
chemlc^  used  in  such  production; 

"(C)  tisimimary  of  the  health  hasards  and 
environiental  risks  aswdated  with  such 
pe8tici<%  or  chemical,  including  the  poten- 
and  chronic  health  hasurds  of. 
itial  means  of  human  exposure  to, 
ide  or  chemical:  and 
(D)  Ihe  location  of  all  chemical  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries 
used  byt  the  producer  in  the  manufacture  of 
ide  or  chemical,  including  such 
ion  as  the  Administrator  requires 
the  proximity  of  such  plants  to 
neighlwrhoods  or  populated 
any  plans  for  the  evacuation  of 
plant  cinployees  and  residents  of  neighbor- 
ing communities  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. 

"(2)  Hi  addition  to  providing  the  informa- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Ad- 
mlnistimtor,  such  producer  shall  provide 
such  ivormatlon  to  appropriate  State  and 
local  police,  fire,  and  health  officials  and  to 
chemical  plant  employees  or  their  repre- 
sentatlfes. 

"(3)  i^pon  the  request  of  the  Administra- 
tor for;the  purpose  of  assuring  a  stop  sale 
order  pursuant  to  section  13.  a  producer 
shall  Inform  the  Administrator  of  the  name 
and  advess  of  any  recipient  of  any  pesticide 
produced  in  any  registered  establishment 
owned  or  operated  by  the  producer. 

"(4)  Any  producer  who  is  operating  an  es- 
tablishment registered  under  this  section 
and  who  has  exported  a  pesticide  or  active 
ingredient  during  the  past  year  shall  submit 
to  the  [Administrator  such  infonnation  as 
the  At^ninistrator  requires  concerning  the 
uses,  itedplents,  and  destinations  of  such 
pesticide  and  ingredient. 
"(d)  jCoMnmiTUL  Racoiss  ams  iMroaiu- 

TIOK.— 1 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
any  information  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator pursuant  to  subsection  (cXl)  shall 
not  be  considered  confidential  and  shall  be 
fully  alrailable  to  the  public. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  disclose  Information  con- 
cemlni  the  amount  of  pesticides  produced 
or  lnt#medlary  chemicals  used  in  such  pro- 
ducUo^". 

(b)  flection  7  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  'Public  Ripokt.— The  Administrator 
shall  ksue  an  annual  public  report  which 
describes— 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  each  active  pesti- 
cide ingredient  used  during  the  previous 
year  ih  the  production  of  pesticides  regis- 
tered ander  this  Act: 

"(2)  .the  categories  of  such  use  by  agricul- 
tural, .household,  home  garden,  industrial, 
instltittlonal.  and  structural  uses: 

"(3)lthe  patterns  of  pesticide  use  on  food 
crops  imported  into  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  the  scope,  frequency,  and  results  of 
I>esticlde  residue  monitoring  tests  conducted 
on  food  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Htmian  Services  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultui  B.". 


June  17, 1985 


June  17,  1985 


BOOKS  AMD  BfOOBSS  Or  KXTOKTBD  PSSllCIBBS 

Sk.  23.  (a>{  The  first  sentence  of  section 
8(a)  (7  UAC^  13«f(a))  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  both  ia  the  United  States  and  in  for- 
eign countries."  after  "operations". 

(b)  Section  Kb)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  para- 
graph— 

(A)  by  inseiting  "exporter."  after  "distrib- 
utor."; 1 

(B)  by  inserting  ",  or  exports  or  deliven 
for  export,"  after  "deUvery"  the  first  place 
it  appears;  azn 

(C)  by  insedting  "export,"  after  "delivery," 
each  place  itjappean  in  clauses  (1)  and  (3); 
and  1 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  export,"  after  "distribu- 
tion" in  the<  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph.    | 

DxscuMiina  or  nmr  nroBsamrrs 

Sk.  34.  ISecUon  10(dXl)  (7  va.C. 
136h(dXl))  i^  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  in  connection  with  an 
application  fir  the  registraticm  or  condition- 
al regisUmti#n  of  a  pesticide  under  this 
Act,"  after  "performed":  and 

(3)  by  striliing  out  "IdenUty  or"  in  clause 
(C)  of  the  sebond  proviso. 

rssiicuja  nmaicBDiABT  chxmicals 

Sk.  25.  Section  10(d)  (7  U.S.C.  130h(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne^  paragraph: 

"(4)  Excepi  as  provided  in  section  7(d),  all 
information  submitted  to  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  fectlon  7(cHl)  shaU  be  available 
to  the  publlcL". 

DISCLOSUBB  !tO  rOIXIOIl  ABS  MULmiATIOIlAI, 

^Bncnn  reoDucxBS 

Sbc.  26.  Section  10  (7  U.S.C.  136h)  Is 
amended  by  ptrlUng  out  subsection  (g). 

:CIAL  APPUCATOBS 
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end  thereof  I 

"(c) 
of  enfor 
tor  shall,  up 
or  an  office^ 
icalsubdlv 


BBCOBOsioP  co: 

Sk.  37.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  11  (7 
U.S.C.  1361(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(a)  In  OinRAL.- The  Administrator  shall 
require  a  ^tmmercial  applicator  of  pesti- 
cides to  m^itit^tn  records  of  pesticide  appli- 
cations, incuidlng  the  Identity  and  amount 
of  pesticidMam>lled.  the  time,  location,  and 
rates  of  sucfi  applications,  and  such  other 
Information!  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines necesgary  to  carry  out  this  Act.". 

(b)  Section  ills  amended  by  adding  at  the 
le  f oDowlng  new  subsections: 
TO  Rboobos.— For  the  purpose 
this  Act.  a  commercial  appllca- 
>n  request  of  the  Administrator 
or  employee  of  a  State  or  polit- 
ion  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, fumkh  or  permit  the  Administrator, 
officer,  or  employee  at  all  reasonable  times 
to  have  acctts  to.  and  to  copy,  records  main- 
tained purstkant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  MAnRMAMcx  OP  Records.— A  com- 
mercial iw>llcator  shall  maintain  the 
records  req^red  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
period  of  tilne  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator which  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  including  the  prevmtion  of  scute  and 
chronic  hmth  effects  and  other  adverse  ef- 
fects on  th^  environment. 

"(e)  COOPtBATIVB  EZTBHSIOH  AoKim.— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  Jointly  establish  and 
m^tnt^in  a'systcm  which  utilizes  coopera- 
tive extension  agents  to  collect  information 
concerning  the  application  of  agricultival 
pesticides  ty  pesticide  applicators  who  are 
not  commefcial  applicators. 


"(3)  In  establishing  and  m«<titjiniwy  such 
system,  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Secretary— 

"(A)  shall  compile  information  which  is 
similar  to  the  type  of  Information  main- 
tained under  subsection  (a)  by  commercial 
applicators;  and 

"(B)  may  not  impose  additional  record- 
keeping requirements  on  pesticide  applica- 
tors who  are  not  commercial  applicators.". 

PBSI'IUIUB  DKIPT 

Sk.  38.  SecUon  11  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  (as 
amended  by  section  27(b)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Pcsnctm  Dbipt.— No  later  than  July 
1,  1986,  in  order  to  prevent  the  drift  of  pes- 
ticides onto  nontarget  property,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  require— 

"(1)  registrants  to  modify  the  labeling  of 
pesticides  or  take  other  actions: 

"(2)  commercial  applicators  to  use  the 
best  available  technology  and  v>plication 
methods;  or 

"(3)  both  registrants  and  commercial  ap- 
pllcanU  to  take  the  actions  referred  to  in 
clauses  (1)  and  (2).". 

UHLAwnn.  ACTS  mvoLvnio  uax  or  data  pob 

BKISTBATIOH  Dl  rOBXIGH  OOnWIBIKS 

Sk.  29.  Section  12(aX2)  (7  U.S.C. 
136J(aX2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O)); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(Q)  to  use  daU  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  an  applicant  or  registrant  under 
this  Act  for  the  licensing  or  registration  of  a 
pesticide  in  a  foreign  country  during  a 
period  of  exclusive  use  or  any  period  for 
which  compensation  is  required  for  the  use 
of  such  data  in  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 3(c).  unless  such  person  has  the  con- 
sent of  the  applicant  or  registrant;". 

mnAwniL  acts  ikvolvimg  disclosubx  op 

AOVXBSB  BPPSCrS 

Sk.  30.  SecUon  12(aK2)  (7  U.S.C. 
136J(aX3))  (as  amended  by  section  39  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"(R)  to  f aU  to  make  a  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation required  under  section  6(aX3):  or". 
DRLAWPtn.  ACTS  nrvoLvma  violation  op 

BSGULATIOira 

Sk.  31.  SecUon  12(aK2)  (7  U.S.C. 
136J(aX2))  (as  amended  by  section  30  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  clause: 

"(S)  to  violate  any  regulaUon  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  under  this  Act.". 

DfDBianTIXS 

Sk.  32.  SecUon  15  (7  n.S.C. 
pealed. 

UliUBH  SUITS 

Sk.  33.  The  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  16  (7  UJ3.C.  136n)  the  foUow- 
ing  new  secUon: 
"SIC  ISA.  cmzKN  surra. 

"(a)  Ih  OxmsAL.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
a  person  may  commence  a  civil  acUon  for 
damages  or  equitable  relief,  or  both— 

"(A)  against  a  person  (including  (1)  the 
United  States  and  (11)  any  other  governmen- 
tal instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  the  eleventh  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  States)  who 
is  alleged  to  be  in  violaUon  of  this  Act;  or 


136m)  is  re- 


"(B)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  is  aUeged  a  failure  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
Act  which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

"(2)  The  district  oouru  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  or  the 
citizenship  of  the  parties— 

"(A)  to  enforce  this  Act; 

"(B)  to  order  the  Administrator  to  per- 
form an  act  or  duty  described  in  paragraph 
(IXB);  and 

"(C)  to  apply  any  appropriate  civil  or 
criminal  penalty  provided  under  this  Act 

"(b)  Noncx.— 

"(IXA)  An  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  secUon  against  a  pesUcide  appli- 
cator who  is  not  a  commercial  applicator— 

"(i)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  date  the 
plaintiff  has  given  noUce  of  the  alleged  vio- 
lation to  the  Administrator,  the  State  in 
which  the  alleged  violaUon  occurs,  and  the 
defendant  or 

"(U)  if  the  Administrator  or  a  State  has 
commenced  and  is  diligmtly  prosecuting  a 
civil  or  criminal  action  in  a  Federal  or  State 
court  to  require  compliance  with  this  Act. 

"(B)  An  affected  person  may  intnvene  in 
an  action  described  in  subparagraph  (AXil) 
as  a  matter  of  right 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f) 
and  unless  the  violation  poses  an  imminent 
hazard  to  human  beings  or  the  environ- 
ment an  action  may  not  be  commenced 
under  this  section  against  the  Administrator 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  date  the  plain- 
tiff has  given  notice  of  the  alleged  violation 
to  the  Administrator. 

"(3)  A  person  shall  provide  notice  under 
this  subsection  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  by  regulation. 

"(c)  Cbbtaix  Umlawful  Acib.— 

"(1)  An  action  alleging  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 13(aXl)  may  be  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion only  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the 
violation  has  occurred. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  intervene  in 
an  action  described  in  paragraph  (1)  as  a 
matter  of  right. 

"(d)  Costs  op  LmoATioii.- A  court  may 
award  the  cosU  of  litigation  (indudiiig  rea- 
sonable attorney  and  expert  witness  fees)  to 
a  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States,  in  an  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  LuAL  An  EquiTABU  Rxlizp  Not  Rs- 
STBicTiD.- Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  re- 
strict any  right  which  a  person  may  have  to 
any  legal  or  equitable  relief  for  a  violation 
of  this  Act  by  another  person.". 

nCPOna  AMD  KXPOBTS 

Sk.  34.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  17  (7 
VA.C.  lS6o(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  PISTICUIM  AMD  Dbvicxs  Imtbidb)  roB 
EXPOBT.— 

"(1)  If  the  registration  of  the  use  or  for- 
mulation Of  a  pesticide  under  this  Act  has 
been  canceled,  suspended,  denied,  or  volun- 
tarily withdrawn  (if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of 
the  registration  was  associated  with  ooooem 
over  potential  adverse  human  health  or  en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  pesticide), 
or  classified  for  restricted  use  under  section 
3(d).  a  person  may  not  export  such  pesticide 
from  the  United  States  until— 

"(A)  such  peiaon  has  notified  the  Admin- 
istrator of— 

"(1)  the  quantity  of  such  pesticide  the 
person  intends  to  export  or  deliver  for 
export;  and 

"(11)  the  foreign  countries  in  which  such 
pesticide  will  be  apidied:  and 


"(B)  the  appropriate  officials  of  such  for- 
eign countries  have— 

"(i)  received  the  information  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(U)  submitted  a  request  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4). 

"(2)  An  exporter  who  intends  to  make 
multiple  shlpmenta  of  a  pesticide  to  one  des- 
tination during  a  year  may  satisfy  para- 
graph (IXA)  by  submitting  «winii«ny  the  in- 
formation referred  to  in  paragrai^  (IXA). 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  information  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (IXA)  concerning  the 
export  of  a  pesticide  to  a  foreign  country, 
the  Administrator  shall  provide  such  coun- 
try with  information  regarding- 

"(A)  any  restriction  or  prohibition  on  any 
use  of  such  pesticide  in  the  United  States: 

"(B)  a  detailed  summary  of  any  unreason- 
able adverse  effects  on  the  environment  of 
the  pesticide;  and 

"(C)  the  availability  of  regulatory  and  sci- 
entific doctiments  concerning  such  pesticide. 

"(4)  In  order  to  have  i  pesticide  ref«Tcd 
to  In  paragraph  (1)  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  country,  the  for- 
eign country  in  which  the  pesticide  is  to  be 
applied  must  provide  to  the  Administrator  a 
request  to  have  su<di  pesltcide  exported  to 
such  country  which  includes— 

"(A)  an  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  the 
informaticm  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3); 
and 

"(B)  a  description  of— 

"(I)  the  quantity  and  intended  use  of  the 
pesticide: 

"(U)  any  registration  and  labeling  require- 
ments for  the  pesticide  in  such  country; 

"(Hi)  any  procedures  In  such  country  to 
educate  users  In  the  safe  handling,  traiMpor- 
tation.  application,  and  di^Msal  of  such  pes- 
ticide; and 

"(iv)  any  requirements  imposed  in  such 
country  to  control  residues  of  su^  pesticide 
in  order  to  permit  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion <d),  including  the  results  of  any  tests 
conducted  in  such  ootmtiy  during  the  previ- 
ous two  years  to  determine  whether  such 
residues  meet  applicable  tolerances  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

"(5)  A  country  which  intends  to  import 
multiple  shipments  of  a  pesticide  for  one 
use  during  a  year  may  submit  Minii»iiy  the 
request  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4).". 

(b)  Section  17  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f).  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)   IMPOBTATIOM  OP  AQBICOLTUBAL   C^lf- 

MODiTiBs.- If  the  registratiim  of  a  pesticide 
under  this  Act  has  been  canceled,  suvend- 
ed,  denied,  or  voluntarily  withdrawn  (if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  volun- 
tary withdrawal  of  the  registration  was  as- 
sociated with  concern  over  potential  adverse 
human  health  or  environmental  conse- 
quences of  the  pesticide  for  use  on  an  agri- 
cultural commodity),  a  person  may  not 
import  an  agricultural  commodity  into  the 
United  States  which  contains  detectable  res- 
idues of  such  pesticide,  unless  the  Adminis- 
trator has  established  a  tolerance  for  such 
pesticide  because  residues  of  such  pesticide 
unavoidably  persist  in  the  envinmment". 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  17  (as  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (bXD)  Is  amoMled  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)    COOPBBATIOH    a    IMTXBMATIOMAL    EP- 

POBTs.— The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  in  co<m>eration  with  the  Department 
of  State,  other  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
dea,  and  non-governmental  and  tntemaUon- 
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al  organizations,  actively  participate  in  and 
enoourace  International  efforts  to  develop 
improved  and  uniform  pesticide  research 
and  regulatory  programs;  and 

"(2)  provide  foreign  countries  with  techni- 
cal assistance  to  develop  such  programs,  in- 
cluding programs  for  education  and  safety 
training,  comprehensive  pesticide  regula- 
tion, and  alternative  methods  of  pesticide 
control.". 

OOCOVATIOIIAL  SARTT  OK  HKALTH  STAMDAKSS 

Sic.  35.  SecUon  22  (7  n.S.C.  136t)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)      OCCUFAITOIIAL     SARTT     OR      HZALTH 

STAimARDS.— In  exercising  any  authority 
under  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  not. 
for  purposes  of  section  4<bXl)  of  the  Occu- 
paUonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (29 
n.S.C.  653(b)(1)).  be  considered  to  be  exer- 
cising statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or  en- 
force standards  or  regulations  affecting  oc- 
cupational safety  or  health.". 

sraciAL  LOCAL  iraBM  Bcmmoii 
Sk.  3«.  (a)  SecUon  24(b)  (7  n.S.C.  136v(b)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Such"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph <2),  the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"<2KA)  A  SUte  may  impose  or  continue  in 
effect  requlremenU  for  labeling  or  packag- 
ing in  order  to  enforce  a  prohibition  on  the 
use  of  a  federally  registered  pesticide  or 
device  in  the  State. 

"(B)  If  a  State  imposes  or  continues  in 
effect  the  requirements,  the  State  shaU— 

"(1)  require  that  the  prohibited  use  be 
stated  on  the  labeling  or  packaging;  and 

"(11)  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
action  and  the  reasons  for  the  action. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall— 

"(1)  maintain  a  record  of  the  require- 
ments; and 

"(11)  make  the  record  available  to  the 
public". 

(b)  Section  24(c)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "federally  registered 
peitiddes"  in  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pes- 
ticides which  are  registered  under  para- 
graph (5)  or  (7)  of  section  3(c)  and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "for  more  than  ninety 
days  if  disapproved  by  the  Administrator 
within  that  period"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imtil  90  days  have 
elapaed  after  the  date  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator is  notified  by  a  State  of  the  intent 
of  the  State  to  issue  the  registration"; 

(B)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "If  the  Admin- 
istrator disapproves  the  registration  during 
the  90Hday  period,  the  registration  shall  not 
become  effective.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(A)  on  the  basis  of 
lack  of  essentially  of  a  pesticide  or  (B)"  in 
the  last  sentence; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that": 

(B)  by  inserting  after  "hazard."  in  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  "or  that  the 
registration  is  unnecessary  to  meet  special 
local  needs  and  therefore  the  registrant 
should  apply  for  registration  under  section 
3(cK6).'-; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shaU";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new /  sentence:  "If  more  than  five 


States  provide  under  this  subaection  for  the 
reglstraf  on  of  a  new  or  additional  use  of  a 
pesticid*  to  meet  the  same  special  local 
need,  tliere  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presimip- 
tlon  thu  a  special  local  need  does  not  exist 
for  purposes  of  this  subsection."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "may"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  paragru>h  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing i|ew  paragraphs: 

"(5)  Alreglatratlon  issued  by  a  State  under 
this  subjkection  shall  expire  after  a  one-year 
period,  i 

"(6)  If  a  special  local  need  registration 
issued  initially  by  a  State  has  not  been  used 
or  has  l^ised.  the  State  shall  inform  the  Ad- 
ministr^r  of  such  fact.". 

IlroOOR  KXPOSUItX  TO  PKSnCISKS 

Sic.  3t.  Section  25(c)  (7  U.S.C.  138w(c))  is 
amende^— 

(1)  bjl  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (I); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing Aew  clause: 

"(7)  t4  establish  and  enforce  standards  for 
indoor  human  exposure  to  pesticides:  and". 

CRAgOE  IN  CLASSinCATIOM  OR  LABXLIHO 

Sk.  S8.  Section  26(c)  (7  U.S.C.  136w(c)) 
(as  amended  by  section  37  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(8)  t^  issue  an  order  changing  the  classi- 
fication of  a  pesticide  or  requiring  modifica- 
tion of  |:he  labeling  or  packaging  of  a  pesti- 
cide.". 

WO^KXR  HKALTH  AHD  SATETT  PROGRAM 

Sic.  19.  (a)  Section  25  (7  UJ3.C.  136w)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  ollowiitg  new  subsection: 

"(f)  WORKD  HlALIH  AMD  SARTT  PRO- 
GRAM.—! 

le  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
an  occupational  health  program 
rotection  of  workers  who  mix.  load, 
pesticides  or  work  in  areas  where 
are  applied. 
)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
;he  Office  of  Pesticide  Programs  of 
ironmental  Protection  Agency  a  sep- 
dmlnlstratlve   unit  responsible  for 
workerjhealth  and  safety  in  the  handling  of 
pesticides. 
"(B)  Such  unit  shall— 
"(i)  tevelop  and  malnUin  expertise  on 
working  conditions  and  work  practices  of 
worken  exposed  to  pesticides; 

"(11)  participate  in  the  development  of  reg- 
ulatioii.  standards,  and  registration  daU  re- 
qulrenients  relating  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  workers  exposed  to  pesticides; 

"(1U)|  evaluate  registration,  rereglstration, 
interim  administrative  review,  and  cancella- 
tion decisions  with  respect  to  effects  of  such 
actiong  on  worker  health  and  safety;  and 

"(iv)|  coordinate  the  worker  health  and 
safety  iatandards  and  enforcement  activities 
carried  out  under  this  Act  with  standards 
and  enforcement  activities  carried  out  under 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  (S9  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.). 

"(3)(A)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  reg- 
ulations for  the  protection  of  employees 
who  ate  exposed  to  pesticides. 
"(B)  The  regulations  shall  require— 
"(1)  the  protection  of  employees  who  mix, 
load,  •r  apply  pesticides,  including  the  use 
of- 

"(I)  protective  clothing  and  equipment; 
and 
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medical  care   and   hy- 


"(11)  medlfal  surveillance,  emergency 
medical  care,  and  hygiene: 

"(il)  the  training  of  each  employee  who 
mixes,  loads,  or  applies  a  pesticide  concern- 
ing- f 

"(I)  workeij  public  health,  and  environ- 
mental hazanis  involved; 

"(II)  safety  brocedures  to  be  followed; 

"(III)  cloth^  and  protective  equipment 
to  be  used;      j 

"(IV)  conmson  symptoms  of  pesticide  poi- 
soning; I 

"(V)  the  ideation  of  emergency  medical 
treatment;  and 

"(VI)  applicable  law.  regulations,  and  la- 
beling requironents:  and 

"(ill)  the  protection  of  field  workers  and 
other  employees  who  work  in  areas  treated 
with  pesticides,  including- 

"(I)  safe  re^try  intervals; 

"(ID  protective  clothing; 

"(HI)  infoimation.  training,  and  supervi- 
sion; and        I 

"(IV)  emeri 
giene.  I 

"(4)  The  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  adopt  an  interagency  agree- 
ment which  requires  the  Secretary  to  en- 
force pursuant  to  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health] Act  (29  U.S.C.  651  et  seq.) 
worker  health  and  safety  regulations  Issued 
by  the  Admiiflstrator  imder  this  Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  implemented  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable after  ttie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  but  no  liter  than  July  1. 1986. 

COirTAlOHATIOIl  OP  OROUMD  WATER 

Sec.  40.  Tne  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne«  section: 

-8EC.  St  CONTAMINATION  OF  GROUND  WATER. 

"(a)  Notice  op  Orodkd  Water  CoirrAMiifA- 
TioN.— If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
a  pesticide  if  present  in  ground  water  as  a 
result  of  an  lagricultural  use  of  such  pesti- 
cide in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  label- 
ing, the  Administrator  shall  immediately 
issue  a  notiof  of  such  contamination  to  the 
State  in  whfch  such  contamination  has  oc- 
curred and  to  each  registrant  of  such  pesti- 
cide. 1 

"(b)  NoTKX  OP  Imteht  to  Cancel  Regis- 
TRATION.— D»ring  the  period  beginning  120 
days  after  issuance  of  such  notice  and 
ending  180  days  after  Issuance  of  such 
notice,  the  Administrator  shall  issue,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6,  a  notice  of  Intent  to  cancel 
the  registratton  of  the  use  of  such  pesticide 
that  resulted  in  such  ground  water  contami- 
nation unlesg— 

"(1)  the  a^ected  State  has  developed  and 
implemented  a  plan  which  the  Administra- 
tor determines  is  sufficient  to  assure  that  no 
additional  <iontamlnatlon  will  occur  as  a 
result  of  agricultural  use  of  the  pesticide  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  its  labeling:  or 

"(2)  the  affected  registrant  has  amended 
the  pesticitli  label  in  a  manner  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  is  sufficient  to 
assure  that  ho  additional  contamination  will 
occur  as  a  result  of  agricultural  use  of  the 
pesticide  in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  la- 
beling.". 


Sec.  41.  T  He  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  40  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  addins  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sec^on: 
■^EC.  SS.  FEES. 

"No  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of 


enactment 
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Act  of  1985,  the  Administrator  shaU  require 
persons— 

"(1)  in  order  to  register  or  reregister  a  pes- 
ticide or  receive  other  services  under  section 
3,  5,  18.  or  24(c).  to  pay  such  fees  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator as  the  Administrator  determines 
will  be  sufficient  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  to  establish  and  maintain  a  fully  self- 
supportive  registration  and  rereglstration 
process  under  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  in  order  to  receive  services  under  sec- 
tions 6,  7,  8.  9.  and  13.  to  pay  such  fees  to 
the  Administrator  as  the  Administrator  de- 
termines will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the 
costs  of  the  services.". 

EMPLOTEB  PROTECTION 

Sec.  42.  The  Act  (7  U.S.C.  136  et  seq.)  (as 
amended  by  section  41  of  this  Act)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SBC  U.  EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION. 

"(a)  In  General.- An  employer  may  not 
discharge  an  employee  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  an  employee  with  respect 
to  the  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment  of  the  employee 
on  the  ground  that  the  employee  (or  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  employee)  has— 

"(1)  commenced,  caused  to  be  commenced, 
or  is  about  to  commence  or  cause  to  be  com- 
menced a  proceeding  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  testified  or  U  about  to  testify  in  any 
such  proceeding;  or 

"(3)  assisted  or  participated,  or  is  about  to 
assist  or  participate  in  any  manner,  in  such 
a  proceeding  or  In  any  other  action  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

"(b)  Administration.- The  Administrator 
shall  implement  this  section  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  procedures,  remedies, 
review,  enforcement,  and  exclusion  provi- 
sions established  under  section  23  of  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (16  VS.C. 
2622).". 

CONPORMIN6  AMENDMENTS  TO  TABLE  OP 
CONTENTS 

Sec.  43.  The  Uble  of  contente  contained  in 
section  Kb)  (7  tJ.S.C.  116  note)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  2  the  following: 

"(ff )  DaU  gap. 

"(gg)  Adverse  reproductive  effect.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
paragraph  (8)  of  section  3(c); 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  3  the  following: 

"(h)  Inert  ingredients."; 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  6(a)  the  following: 

"(3)  Cancellation  baaed  on  inaccurate  data. 
"(4)  Cancellation  based  on  adverse  repro- 
ductive effect."; 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 6(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  Cancellation."; 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  6  the  following: 

"(g)  Effect  of  cancellation,  suspension,  or 
withdrawal.": 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  7  the  following: 

"(e)  Public  report."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
subsection  (g)  of  section  10: 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  section  11  the  following: 

"(c)  Access  to  records. 

"(d)  Maintenance  of  records. 

"(e)  Cooperative  extension  agents. 
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"(f)  Pesticide  drift."; 

(10)  by  striking  out  the  items  reUtlng  to 
section  15; 

(11)  by  inserting  after  the  items  relating 
to  section  16  the  foUowlnr    . 

"Sec  16A.  Citizen  suiU. 
"(a)  In  general. 
"(b)  Notice. 

"(c)  Certain  unlawful  acts. 
"(d)  CosU  of  UtlgaUon. 
"(e)  Legal  and  equitable  relief  not  reatrict- 
ed."; 

(12)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
section  17  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  17.  Imports  and  exports. 

"(a)  Pesticides  and  devices  intended  for 
export. 

"(b)  Cancellation  notices  furnished  to  for- 
eign governments. 

"(c)  Importation  of  pesticides  and  devices. 

"(d)  Importation  of  agricultural  commod- 
lUes. 

"(e)  Cooperation  In  international  efforta. 

"(f)  RegulaUons."; 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  Items  re- 
lating to  section  22  the  following: 

"(c)  Occupational  safety  or  health  stand- 
arda."; 

(14)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  re- 
lating to  section  25  the  following: 

"(f)  Worker  health  and  safety  program."; 
and 

(15)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Sec.  32.  Contamination  of  ground  water. 

"(a)  Notice  of  ground  water  contamination. 

"(b)  Notice  of  intent  to  cancel  registration. 

"Sec.  33.  Pees. 

"Sec.  34.  Employee  protection. 

"(a)  In  general. 

"(b)  Administration.". 

SlCTION-BT  SlCnON  OP  FEDERAL  PKBTIdOE 

Reporm  Act  op  1985 

Sk.  3.  Changes  the  definition  of  "compe- 
tent person"  to  increase  the  level  of  training 
required  by  a  person  applying  pesticides 
commercially.  (Controveiay  exists  about 
what  level  of  training  should  be  required  of 
those  applying  pesticides.  This  proposal  re- 
quires the  person  actually  applying  Uie  pes- 
ticides, the  "onnpetent  peraon."  to  undergo 
a  minimimi  training  program,  but  not  have 
to  actually  be  certified,  which  U  the  next 
higher  level  of  oompeteney.) 

Sk.  4.  Reqtiiraa  that  inert  ingredients,  as 
weU  as  acUve  Ingredients,  be  identified  on  a 
pesticide's  Ingredient  statement  (See  Sec- 
tions 14  ft  24  of  this  bill).  (Certain  Inert  in- 
gredlents  are  bioaeUve  compounds  but. 
under  current  law,  are  not  llated  on  the  pea- 
tldde  label  nor  subjected  to  the  nme  level 
of  health  and  safety  testing  as  active  Ingre- 
dients. This  proposal  starts  the  safety  test- 
ing as  active  ingredients.  This  proposal 
starts  the  proceM  of  iubjeetlng  theee  com- 
pounds to  greater  scrutiny.) 

Sk.  5.  uniminafw  tram  the  definition  of  a 
misbranded  peattdde  the  provlsloni  dealing 
with  a  pesticide  manufactured  In  the  UJB. 
solely  for  export  and  not  registered  In  this 
country  (See  Sections  8  *  34).  (BCaoy  pesti- 
cides are  being  exported  for  uiea  not  regis- 
tered in  this  country.  Controversy  exists 
about  whether  the  UJS.  should  allow  the  vm- 
restricted  export  of  compounds  for  uses  not 
allowed  in  this  coun^.  This  proposal  starta 
the  process  of  increasing  the  restrictions  on 
these  exporU  by  eliminating  mention  of  the 
existing  situation  at  this  point  In  the  Act.) 
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Sk.  6.  Establishes  a  definition  for  "data 
gaps."  the  health  and  safety  Infonnatlon 
missing  from  a  pesticide's  daU  files  (Used  in 
Section  13).  (This  is  a  new  term  used  else- 
where in  the  bilL) 

Sk.  7.  Adds  a  new  definition  for  "Adverse 
R^voducUve  Effect"  (Used  in  Section  10  ft 
17).  (This  is  a  new  term  used  elsewhere  In 
thebllL) 

Sk.  8.  Requires  that  T'^*'*^n  tntfrtdwl 
for  export  be  registered  (See  Section  34).  (If 
the  U.S.  has  a  duty  to  act  responsibly  In  ex- 
porting toxic  substances.  It  foUows  that  ade- 
quate information  and  TJMniny  ai  tbcae 
compounds  should  occur.  This  proposal  re- 
quires that  a  pesticide  be  registered  for  at 
least  one  use  in  order  to  be  dlgOde  for 
export.) 

Sk.  9.  Allows  public  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tion sutnnitted  in  support  of  a  p— »fr1itf  teg- 
istrati(m  application  or  a  pestidde  iiehlm 
tolerance  miplication  in  odoaiice  of  a  «i«>i 
decision.  (Current  law  aUows  pubUe  cam- 
ment  on  propoeed  registration  mw«  praHilili 
residue  tolerance  decisions.  However,  none 
of  the  health  and  safety  data  can  be  ™r*r 
public  untfl  after  a  '^'■^Tfim  Is  made.  Ttate 
proposal  allows  public  access  to  tlita 
while  the  decision  Is  being  made.) 

Sk.  10.  Prohibtu  the  reglstntian  of  a  i 
tidde  if  it  has  an  advene  rqmMlnettve 
effect.  (Some  pesticides  are  terotogem 
cause  birth  defecta-but  tlito  fact  has  not 
been  adequately  considered  In  past  pcatldde 
decisions.  This  proposal  elevates  the  findiiw 
of  teratogenicity  to  a  reason  for  the  denial 
of  a  pesticide  application.) 

Sk.  11.  RestrieU  the  use  of  ««»wwtt«— i 
registrations  so  that  adequate  pubUe  health 
and  envlranmental  safeguards  are  "ft 
(There  has  been  a  pattern  of  laxftr  or  over 
issuance  of  conditional  registratlaiM.  wUeta 
are  granted  to  applicants  for  new  ives  of  ex- 
isting pesUddes.  new  nmwpMito^  aeckiiw  to 
register  existing  pesticides,  and  for 
chonicals.  These  applirations  are  not 
Jeeted  to  the  same  scrutiny  as  regular  r 
trations.  This  propoaal  »»«-««»«-^Tt  the  ._ 
anoe  of  r«»iwM»f«TYal  registratlona  eisept  to 
new  registrants  for  «'M*ng  peatkidea.) 

Sk.  12.  Deletes  the  requirement  vtaicfa  re- 
quires a  validated  test  or  other  ■tfiufi**^^ 
evidence  of  imreasonable  advene  effect 
before  initiation  of  a  fonnal  agency  review 
of  a  pesticide.  (The  rancellatton  pneeas  at 
EPA  is  a  cumbersome  and  lengthy  one.  It 
also  contains  a  ntmiber  of  redundandea, 
such  as  the  provision  »i««"«"-*«<«  bere.  Thto 
propoaal.  together  with  the  propoaal  in  Sec- 
tion 18.  seU  up  a  "risk  only"  tidier  for  the 
initiation  of  a  cancellation  hearing,  durliw 
which  a  risk-benefit  analyais  Is  perfonned.) 

Sk.  is.  Seta  a  strict  timetable  for  updat- 
ing the  health  and  safety  teu  fUea  for  pea- 
tiddes  which  have  not  been  regirtered  atnoe 
Septembo-  31.  1978  and  which:  1)  are  uaed 
on  food  crops  or  which  mi^t  '^Ttamifiatft 
potable  ground  water,  2)  have  -ifniffa^^^ 
data  gaps,  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, or.  S)  are  mutagens.  (EPA  was  to  have 
reregistered  every  pesticide  and  pesticide 
use  by  1976.  It  still  has  a  backlog  of  mlaataig 
data  to  collect  and  iwlewa  to  conduct  whldi 
will  take  decades  to  complete.  This  pRvoaal 
is  neariy  identical  to  law  enacted  in  Califor- 
nia in  1984  and  would  set  a  priority  schedule 
for  filling  date  gaps  for  the  pestlddea 
posing  the  greatest  health  risk.  Under  this 
proposal.  EPA  will  identify  a  list  of  hlgh- 
riak  pesticides  and  require  filling  of  data 
gaps  for  theae  by  a  time  certain,  or  EPA  will 
contract  for  the  sdentlfic  studies  necessary 
and  bill  the  company  which  holds  the  regis- 
tration.) 
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8k.  14.  Requires  grester  atrincency  for 
evaluattng  the  advene  effects  of  Inert  ingre- 
dienU  used  in  peetWde  formuUUoDB.  (As 
ezi>totned  Kbofve,  there  are  some  InerU 
whkh  pose  health  and  safety  risks.  Just  as 
active  ingiedienU  da  This  proposal  requires 
more  data  on  inert  ingredients,  allows  denial 
of  reglstrmtion  for  pestlddes  containing 
harmful  inerts.  and  calls  upon  the  Adminis- 
trator to  develop  a  comprebenslve  plan  for 
dealing  with  Inerts.) 

8k.  15.  SeU  a  stricter  requirement  for  a 
registrant  of  a  pestldde  to  report  to  EPA 
when  it  finds  additional  evidence  of  risk 
with  a  pesticide.  (8ee  8ectian  30)  (Current 
law  requires  notlfleatlon  to  EPA  when  a  reg- 
istrant discovers  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
feeU  connected  with  lU  product  Tliia  pro- 
posal requires  the  reporting  of  all  adverse 
effects,  and  requires  the  company  to  specifi- 
cally identify  significant  adverse  effects.) 

8k.  1«.  Requires  the  triggering  of  a  pesU- 
dde  cancellation  proceeding  when  informa- 
tion used  to  register  a  pesttdde  is  shown  to 
be  false,  misleading,  or  inaccurate.  (Within 
the  last  few  years,  it  was  found  that  a 
number  of  peatlctde  daU  paduges  con- 
tained falsified  data.  This  false  daU  would 
prevent  a  pesticide  fnm  being  registered, 
yet  no  provision  ezisU  for  cancelling  a  regis- 
tration for  a  pesticide  after  the  discovery  is 
made.  This  proposal,  similar  to  California 
state  law,  triggers  a  canoellatiim  proceeding 
when  supporting  data  is  found  to-be  in 
error.) 

8k.  17.  Establishes  the  finding  of  "ad- 
verw  reproducUve  effects"  as  a  cause  for 
Uie  initiation  of  a  cancellatton  proceeding. 
(This  proposal  paraDels  the  registration 
denial  proposal  in  Section  10.) 

8k.  18.  Reinforces  the  previous  provision 
and -also  changes  the  threshold  for  the  in- 
tlatioo  of  a  cancellation  proceeding  to  "a 
substantial  questton  of  safety,"  a  more  sen- 
sittve  threshold.  (Current  law  has  been  In- 
ter^vted  to  require  a  number  of  steps  and 
analyses  to  be  done  btfon  a  notice  of  intent 
to  caned  a  pesticide  is  issued.  Then,  many 
of  these  same  steps  are  repeated  during  the 
cancellation  hearing  process.  This  proposal 
sets  the  threshold  of  "substantial  question 
of  safety."  the  risk  threshold  set  In  a  1971 
federal  court  decision,  as  the  trigger  for  a 
cancellation  hearing  and  allows  the  risk- 
benefit  process  to  proceed  «/ler  that) 

8k.  19.  Allows  the  public  to  request  an 
agency  hearing  on  a  pnH>osed  action  to 
cancel  or  change  the  registration  of  a  pesti- 
cide. (Currently  only  those  with  an  econom- 
ic interest  in  a  cancellation  decision  can  re- 
quest a  hearing  on  the  decision.  This  provi- 
sion allows  the  affected  general  public  to 
have  the  same  right  to  request  a  hearing.) 

8k.  ao.  Changes  the  cancellation  hearing 
process  to  cut  delays.  (The  cancellation 
process  is  generally  recognized  as  a  cumber- 
some and  slow  process  which  places  the 
public  at  risk  for  years.  This  provision 
streamlines  the  hearing  process,  while 
giving  the  parties  a  right  to  participate,  and 
sets  explicit  time  limits  to  speed  the  deci- 
sion process.) 

Sk.  31.  RestrlcU  the  Issuance  of  subse- 
quent registntions  under  Sections  3.  5,  or 
34(c)  of  the  Act  for  pesticides  which  have 
been  cancelled,  suspended,  or  voluntarily 
withdrawn  for  risk  reasons.  (Some  pesticides 
for  which  normal  registrations  are  terminat- 
ed are  placed  back  on  the  market  through 
the  less  rigorous  reglstratiim  processes 
under  Sections  3,  S.  and  34(c)  of  FIFRA. 
This  provision  tightens  that  loophole,  re- 
quiring greater  Justification  for  these  subse- 
quent reglstratlcms.) 
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Sk.  38.  Requires  more  health  and  safety 
InfotmHion  to  be  collected  and  made  avail- 
able f Off  public  disclosure  on  pesticide  manu- 
faeturtqg  plant  operations  (See  Section  3ft). 
(The  incident  at  Bhopal  and  the  subsequent 
Inqulriep  on  chemical  plant  operations  in 
this  cottntry  showed  a  lack  of  public  infor- 
mation '  about  the  chemicals  contained  in 
the  manufacturing  plants.  This  provision  re- 
quirasfiore  oonprehensive  information  to 
be  collected  and  made  available  to  the 
public  gbout  manufacturing  plants.) 

Sk.  13.  Requires  more  complete  records 
to  be  c&piled  by  producers  and  handlers  of 
pestlci<les  wliich  are  Intended  for  export 
(As  me^oned  above,  there  is  a  need  for 
greater'  scrutiny  of  our  pesticide  exports. 
Tills  provision  Includes  pesticide  exporters 
and  overseas  manufacturing  operations  In 
the  reoprdkeeping  requirements  under  this 
Act.)    I 

Sk.  M.  Allows  the  public  disclosure  of  the 
names  j>f  inert  ingredients  used  in  a  pesti- 
cide. Cniis  provision  is  the  third  change  in 
the  biq  to  place  bioactive  inerts  on  equal 
footing! with  active  ingredients.) 

SK/tft-  Clarifies  the  disclosabllity  of  daU 
coUect^  under  Section  33.  (This  provision 
clarifies  that  intermediary  chemicals  are  to 
be  tretued  equally  with  active  Ingredients  in 
^tfoiMfag  information  to  the  public,  but 
that  tne  amounts  of  such  active  ingredients 
and  Intermediary  chemicals  wlU  not  be  dis- 
closed.1 

Sk.  |m.  Strikes  the  major  restriction  on 

public  Uisdosure  of  health  and  safety  data 

submitted  by  registrants  in  support  of  their 

Ion   application   (See  Section   39). 

((iurrefit  law   prohibits   the  disclosure  of 

healthiand  safety  Information  to  foreign  or 

multimtional  companies.  However.  EPA  in- 

terprelk  this  provision  as  requiring  very 

strict  oondltions  on  the  release  of  this  data 

to  the  [UJS.  public,  restricting  the  op«i  use 

of  thiadata.  This  provision  repeals  this  pro- 

hiUUoii.) 

Sk.  27.  Requires  more  complete  record 

by  commercial  applicators  and  es- 

a  national  system  of  mimitoring 

.  use  patterns.  (With  current  con- 

jut  groundwater  contamination  and 

tealtb,  more  complete  information  is 

about  volumes  and  use  patterns  of 

s.  This  provision  requires  eofmmer- 

^ieaton  to  maintain  spray  records— 

which  are  kept  by  many  currently— 

>A  and  state  agency  use.  This  provi- 

Biuu  .rfo  calls  upon  the  Extension  Service  to 

monitor  this  Information  among  private  ap- 

pllcatArs,  although  private  applicators  wlU 

remain    exempt    from    keeping    detailed 

recorth  themselves.) 

Sk.  38.  Requires  the  use  of  "best  avaQ- 
able  technology"  to  reduce  the  drift  of  pes- 
Uddet  onto  nontarget  property.  (Many  acci- 
dental pesUdde  exposures  are  due  to  pesti- 
cide «tr^  onto  adjoining  property.  This 
drift  ean  cause  harm  to  unprepared  neigh- 
bors and  their  property.  This  provision 
seeks  to  speed  the  adoption  of  equipment 
and  techniques  to  reduce  spray  drift) 

SKj  39.  Prohibits  the  use  in  other  coun- 
tries of  health  and  safety  daU  submitted 
for  a  Hgtotratlon  in  the  VA.  (This  provision 
seekslto  replace  the  restrictions  which  are 
removed  by  Section  38  of  the  bUL) 

SKi  SO.  Makes  it  unlawful  for  a  registrant 
to  f aS  to  disclose  flndngs  of  additional  risk 
assorted  with  their  pesticide.  (As  noted  in 
Section  16,  registrants  are  required  to 
report  findings  of  additional  risk,  but  this  is 
not  aistrongly  enforced  or  penalised  require- 
ment! This  provision  places  stronger  penal- 
ties 91  place  to  make  sure  that  registrants 
report  these  risk  findings.) 
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8k.  SsTR^eals  the  requirement  that  the 
federal  gove«nment  Indemnify  the  holderi 
of  canodled  lor  suspended  pestlddes.  (Cur- 
rent law  reqi^ires  EPA  to  buy  up  supplies  of 
pestlddes  in  commercial  rhannels  for  which 
sales  have  btoi  suspended  under  an  emer- 
gency order.i  The  indwnnlflratimi  require- 
ment may  temper  EPA's  decision  to  suvend 
if  the  Agmo^f  aces  large  budgetary  expo- 
sure. This  pivvtakm  repeals  the  requirement 
up  remaining  stocks  of  sus- 
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dvil  suits  to  be  initiated  In 
court  against  persons  (in- 

. , govenunent)  found  to  be 

in  violation  pf  the  Act  UtiganU  may  seek 
damages  or  Equitable  relief.  (Most  environ- 
mental sts^iites  have  dtinn  suit  provisions 
for  violation*  of  the  statute  irtilch  are  used 
to  supplemeiit  federal  enf (M«ement  efforts. 
This  provlsian  creates  the  same  provision  In 
FIFRA.  In  Addition,  private  applicators  are 
protected  in  that  they  cannot  be  sued  untfl 
after  the  violation  has  been  reported  to 
EPA  or  the  state  authorities  and  the  EPA  or 
the  state  fails  to  act  within  80  days.) 

Sk.  34.  (A)  Requires  that  canceUed  and 
restricted  use  pestlddes  must  undergo  a 
more  stringent  procedure  before  being  ex- 
ported. (As  exidalned  above,  this  country 
has  a  respobsibillty  for  equal  treatment  of 
pestlddfs  Iwring  this  country.  This  provi- 
sion require*  the  exporter  of  a  pestldde  to 
notify  the  Administrator  of  EPA.  who  must 
provide  det4fled  Information  about  the  pes- 
tldde to  thiof fldals  of  the  redpient  coun- 
try. The  redpient  country  must  adosowl- 
edge  reodptl  of  this  Information  and  details 
about  the  beitidde's  use  before  export  is 
permitted.)] 

(B)  Prohibits  importation  of  agricultural 
commodities  with  detectable  levels  of  pestl- 
ddes—leveli  due  to  new  uses  and  not  resi- 
dues fromfast  uses— which  have  been  can- 
ceUed. suMMled.  denied,  or  withdrawn  due 
to  envlromaental  concerns.  (This  provisian 
tight^tiM  rMtrictlons  on  food  grown  overseas 
with  pesUci(les  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the 
VS.,  protecting  VS.  consumers  and  farm- 
ers.) f 

Sk.  35.  fHarifles  Jurisdiction  over  farm- 
woriKcr  safsty  betwem  FIFKA  and  OSHA. 
allowing  EPA  and  Department  of  Labor  to 
engage  tneooperatlve  enforcement  and  to 
proceed  wltti  woAer  safety  standards.  (One 
of  the  reaaons  that  EPA  has  not  acted  to 
initiate  a  «orker  safety  program  for  imsU- 
ddes  Is  thajt  any  regulations  it  issues  would 
pre-empt  OBHA  acticm  under  current  law.) 

Sac.  38.  "lightens  the  issuance  of  medal 
local  need^PMtldde  registrations  by  ques- 
tioning their  need  if  they  are  being  request- 
ed by  a  state  deemed  not  capable  of  exercis- 
ing contrM  or  if  the  pestldde  use  Is  being 
sought  in  five  or  more  states.  (Past  studies 
have  shoira  a  large  number  of  unregistered 
pestldde  uses  being  approved  under  the  spe- 
cial local  deed  category.  This  category  does 
not  require  the  same  stringency  of  health 
and  safetyldaU  and  can  be  used  as  a  "back 
door"  approach  to  registration.  This  provi- 
sion restridts  the  use  of  this  registration  cat- 
egory.) 

Sk.  37.  Authorises  EPA  to  establish  and 
enforce  standards  for  Indoor  pesticide  resi- 


dues. (Much  human  exposure  to  pestlddes 
comes  in  the  home  or  office  where  pest  con- 
trol operations  may  leave  residuea  of  harm- 
ful pesticides  In  the  air.  WhUe  we  seek  to 
limit  exposure  throui^  residue  standard  on 
food  and  in  water,  there  Is  no  similar  provi- 
sion for  our  homes  or  offices.  This  provision 
aUows  EPA  to  deal  with  this  problem  by 
giving  them  authority  to  set  Indoor  pesti- 
cide residue  standards.) 

Sac.  38.  Oives  the  Administrator  the 
power  to  change  pesticide  use  classifications 
or  modify  lahfling  or  p»^«t*ng  (As  stated 
elsewliere,  the  current  process  of  modifying 
a  pesticide's  situation  is  a  cumberMoe  and 
Itmg  (me.  This  provision  gives  the  Adminis- 
trator the  power  to  make  some  changes  by 
less  formal  processes.) 

8k.  39.  ^istabHshfs  a  worker  health  and 
safety  program  at  EPA  (See  Sections  31  8t 
35).  (EPA  was  given  Jurisdiction  over  pesU- 
dde safety  for  woriwrs  in  1973.  but  has 
failed  to  act  This  provision  puts  a  worker 
safety  program  In  place.) 

Sk.  40.  Brtabllsbes  a  groundwater  protec- 
titm  program  whidi.  upon  detection  of  a 
pesticide  In  groundwater,  requires  the  af- 
fected state  to  act  to  control  further  con- 
tamination, or  the  registrant  to  amend  the 
use  restrictions  of  the  pestldde.  (Oround- 
water  contamination  from  pesticides  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
fsdng  pestldde  use.  The  problem  is  one 
which  requires  a  coordinated  program  and 
precise  fitting  of  pesticide  use  to  field  condi- 
tions. This  provision  proposes  a  state-based 
system  of  rapid  action  which  also  allows  a 
registrant  to  amend  pesticide  use  restric- 
tions to  accomodate  tlie  specific  conditions 
causing  groundwater  contamination.) 

Sk.  41.  Requires  the  impositltm  of  regis- 
tration fees  sufficient  to  run  the  registra- 
tion program  at  EPA.  (Many  of  the  prob- 
lems being  experienced  by  the  pestldde  pro- 
gram at  EPA  are  due  to  inadequate  re- 
sources. This  provision  tries  to  correct  that 
by  Imposing  registration  fees  sufficient  to 
fund  the  program.) 

Sk.  43.  Protects  employees  of  companies 
bom  being  fired  or  penalised  for  rqwrting 
violations  of  this  Act  (Other  oivironmental 
protection  statutes  protect  workers  who 
report  vioIaUoDS  of  the  law  from  being  har- 
assed or  fired  by  their  employer.  This  provi- 
sion, similar  to  one  passed  by  the  House  In 
1983.  grants  that  same  protection  under 
FIFRA.) 

Sic.  43.  Changes  the  table  of  contents  to 
reflect  the  changes  propowd  In  this  1*^1*. 
tlon. 
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ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  wlU  now  be  a 
period  for  the  tranaactlon  of  routine 
momins  businefls  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  pjn.  with  state- 
ments therein  limits  to  5  minutes 
each. 


U.S.  TRADE  BALANCE 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  trade  balance  is  at  an  alarming 
level.  We  are  importing  much  more 
than  we  are  exporting  from  this  coun- 
try. To  put  it  simply,  we  overburden 
the  Imports  that  come  in  from  abroad 
Into  our  markets  here  as  compared  to 
the  products  that  we  export  from  the 
United  States. 


Last  year  the  trade  balance  was  a 
negaUve  |1M  billion.  At  the  rate  we 
are  importing  into  the  United  States 
this  year  compared  to  our  exports  of 
commodities,  products,  and  goods,  we 
wiU  exceed  that  record  level  of  $126 
bmion  by  at  least  $10  to  $12  bUllon. 

There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
we  have  such  a  reprehensible  trade  im- 
balance. First  of  all.  we  can  cite  the 
strong  American  dollar,  where  our 
dollar  is  worth  so  much  more  than  the 
foreign  currencies  of  other  countries 
with  which  we  deal.  Second,  the  U,S. 
maiicets  are  much  more  open  than 
almost  all  of  our  tradhig  partners. 
They  have  adopted  policies  of  protect- 
ing their  maritets  much  more  than  we 
do.  But.  third,  the  United  States  does 
a  very  poor  Job  in  meeting  trade  op- 
portunities. 

I  want  to  dweU  a  little  bit  on  agricul- 
tural exports  because  much  of  the  ex- 
ports that  flow  from  the  United  States 
to  other  countries  around  the  globe 
are  agricultural  commodities.  These 
agricultural  exports  from  the  United 
States  have  been  declining. 

Mr.  Presidait,  they  are  not  declining 
because  we  do  not  have  plenty  of  agri- 
culture commodities  to  export  Indeed, 
the  opposite  is  the  case.  We  have  tre- 
mendous quantities  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products.  We  have  food  in  abun- 
dant share  and  much  of  the  world 
needs  the  food  supplies  that  we  have 
here  in  the  United  States.  But  we  are 
losing  opportunities  to  export  these 
food  supplies  from  the  United  States, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  our 
trade  Imbalance  is  so  great  and  so  dis- 
couraging. 

In  missing  these  opportunities  to 
export  our  food  abroad,  let  me  give 
you  some  reasons.  On  these  agricultur- 
al exports,  there  are  five  different  de- 
partments that  must  approve  or  disap- 
prove, modify,  or  accept  an  application 
from  a  foreign  government  or  an  ap- 
plicaUoi^rom  a  private  voluntary  or- 
ganlzatiotf  or  cooperative  in  a  f oreia^ 
country  who  have  applied  for  an 
American  commodity. 

That  is  quite  a  scenario,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  you  consider  that  these 
five  different  departments— Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  SUte,  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Buclget,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce — are  all  meet- 
ing together  in  a  committee  to  look  at 
an  application  from  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  one  of  the  private,  voluntary 
organisations  and  cooperatives  for 
some  of  our  food  commodities  to  dis- 
cuss whether  or  not  the  application 
should  be  accepted,  mcxllfled,  or  re- 
jected They  do  not  always  meet,  of 
course.  They  meet  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  emergency  they 
would  meet  tomorrow.  But  by  and 
large,  this  group  meets  about  every  2 
or  3  weeks  to  look  at  applications  and 
to  make  their  decisions. 
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jpo  give  a  couple  of  examples.  Mr. 
President,  where  applications  have 
been  delayed,  denied,  or  modified  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  unacceptable 
to  the  foreign  applicant,  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippines  all  this  year  the  wheat 
application  was  held  up.  and  the 
wheat  still  has  not  been  shipped  from 
the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  appli- 
cations from  India  for  some  coopera- 
tive projects  regarding  dairy  supplies 
and  soybean  supplies,  those  applica- 
tions were  delayed,  shelved,  or  modi- 
fied in  such  a  way  that  the  applica- 
tions from  India  were  redrafted  and 
given  to  other  countries.  f>nTKta  is 
now  supplying  some  of  the  conunod- 
ities  that  we  could  have  supplied  to 
India  in  these  cooperative  ventures, 
and  the  (xnnmon  market  countries  are 
supplying  some  of  the  dried  powdered 
milk  for  scmie  of  their  cooperative  ven- 
tures. In  other  words.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  lost  opportunity  in  numerous 
countries  but  I  have  only  dted  two  ex- 
amples. Obviously,  this  must  be  cor- 
rected. The  new  farm  bill  that  we  are 
drafting  In  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  its  (wunterpart  In  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  I  hope 
will  make  corrections  In  this  five- 
member  group  of  different  depart- 
ments of  our  Government  that  have  to 
meet  to  make  approval  of  a  foreign  ap- 
plication for  food,  and  U.S.  food  com- 
modities. 

My  suggestion  along  that  line  is  to 
do  as  one  former  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture told  me  after  serving  a  4-year 
stint  as  our  Secretary  of  Agrlculttue.  I 
ssked  him  what  he  would  do  different- 
ly if  he  were  in  the  Job  presently  as 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  told 
me  very  candidly  that  he  would  not 
want  to  have  the  Job  again  unless 
there  were  someone  in  the  White 
House  at  a  high  position,  at  a  high 
level,  that  would  have  the  President's 
attention  and  create  interest  and  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
solve  our  agricultural  trade  problems 
in  a  swifter  and  more  meaningful  way 
by  being  the  boss— or  the  csar.  if  you 
want  to  call  It  that,  or  the  head— of 
our  Government  receiving  the  com- 
modity food  applications  from  foreign 
governments  and  from  private  volun- 
tary organisations  abroad  so  that  a  de- 
cision could  be  made  quickly  without 
delay  in  a  commonsense  fashion  to 
both  help  the  country  that  is  aiq>lylng 
for  the  sales  or  purchases,  bartering  or 
donations  of  food  supplies  we  have  in 
such  abundant  cjuantlties  here  in  the 
United  States.  That  person  in  the 
White  House  would  be  at  a  rather 
high  level  comparable  to  our  National 
Security  Adviser,  and  this  new  person 
for  agricultural  trade  would  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  decisions  quickly  and  in 
the  manner  that  would  have  the  direct 
backing  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  such  a 
provision  will  be  in  the  new  farm  bilL 
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The  Senate  Committee  hu  looked 
rather  favorably  on  a  proposal  such  as 
this.  I  would  expect  it  to  be  one  of  the 
main  features  in  the  new  farm  bill.  If 
it  is  enacted  into  Uw.  I  think  we  wiU 
have  corrected  one  of  the  biggest  over- 
sights In  the  whole  governmental 
process  that  we  have  in  our  agricultur- 
al commodity  trade  opportunities 
around  the  world.  If  that  Is  true— and 
I  believe  it  would  be  true— then  we 
could  look  for  enhancing  rather  than 
declining  or  reducing  the  amount  of 
agricultural  commodities  that  are 
shipped  from  the  United  States. 
Hence,  that  would  offset  some  of  the 
negative  trade  balance  that  we  are 
now  enduring. 

Mr.  PRESSIiER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  European  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  I  feel  a  resiMnsi- 
billty  to  discuss  a  controversial  issue; 
namely,  security  at  the  Athens  Air- 
port. I  say  this  as  a  friend  of  Greece. 
Many  people  have  asked  me.  since  I 
am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Eluropean  Affairs  and  a  known  friend 
of  Greece,  to  raise  this  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of 
Greece,  per  se;  it  is  an  attempt  to  clari- 
fy an  issue  with  a  close  ally  and  a  good 
friend. 

Indeed,  my  credentials  for  support 
of  Greece  are  such  that  I  have  been 
asked  to  make  this  speech.  Back  in  my 
days  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  frequently  Joined  my  colleague  and 
friend,  John  Brademas.  then  a  Demo- 
crat from  Indiana,  in  fighting  for  fair 
treatment  for  Greece. 

I  have  very  few  Greek  constituents.  I 
arrived  at  my  support  for  Greece  intel- 
lectually because  I  believe  it  is  correct. 
I  continue  this  support  for  Greece  in 
the  Senate,  having  sponsored  the  suc- 
cessful Pressler/Blden  amendment  of 
last  year,  and  this  year  the  Pressler 
amendment  which  reestablished  the 
seven/ten  Greece/Turkey  military  as- 
sistance ratio. 

Thus.  I  rise  in  the  Senate  as  a  friend 
of  Greece  to  raise  a  question  that 
many  in  the  tourist  industry  and  in 
Government  are  asking.  Today,  I  am 
asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
a  finding  regarding  the  safety  of  the 
airport  in  Athens  for  American  toiu-- 
Ists.  If  he  determines  that  the  airport 
does  not  meet  the  American  standards 
of  airport  security.  I  have  requested 
that  he  put  out  a  travel  advisory  for 
tourists.  I  would  suggest  that  this  ad- 
visory be  issued  only  after  such  a  de- 
termination has  been  found. 

Last  night,  I  was  briefed  by  officials 
from  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion and  the  State  Department,  who 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Greece  has 
been  very  loose  about  airport  secvirity. 
For  example,  a  few  years  ago  a  plane 
was  destroyed  by  a  bomb  after  leaving 
Athens.  There  have  been  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  disrupt  air 
service  in  Athens,  including  a  rocket 


launched  in  an  attempt  to  shoot  down 
a  planf.  a  siiitcase  bomb  that  didn't  go 
off.  and  other  examples.  A  good  secu- 
rity system  could  have  prevented 
these  Mtuations. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  urgency 
for  the  Greeks  to  act.  The  problem 
also  seems  to  be  rooted  in  the  fact 
that  Gfeece  is  very  interested  in  doing 
busineis  with  many  of  the  Arab  States 
and  ot^er  countries. 

Thene  is  nothing  wrong  with  In- 
crease^  relations  with  the  Arab  States; 
I  encovrage  Greece  to  have  trade  with 
all  countries.  But  because  there  has 
been  fo  much  legitimate  travel  be- 
tween Greece  and  the  Mideast,  some 
feel  that  a  very  loose  attitude  toward 
security  has  developed.  This  may  be 
wrong,  but  that  is  what  some  seem  to 
be  saying-  Therefore,  we  need  to  clari- 
fy the  matter. 

Rec^tly,  a  team  of  aviation  and  air- 
port 8*:urlty  experts  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  other 
groups  were  in  Greece  to  help  upgrade 
airport  security  in  Athens. 

They  were  told  that  the  upgraded 
system  would  be  implemented  fuUy 
after  ttie  elections.  The  elections  were 
held  on  June  2.  but  these  changes 
have  pot  yet  been  implemented.  I 
hope  |hat  the  changes  will  be  imple- 
mented soon,  and  that  there  Is  no 
need  for  a  travel  advisory.  Nonethe- 
less, this  Is  a  situation  we  must  watch 
carefialy. 

If  American  tourists  are  endangered, 
then  ft  is  necessary  to  take  steps  to 
assure  that  the  highest  level  of  securi- 
ty is  heing  observed.  I  say  that  as  a 
friend  of  Greece,  having  supported  our 
aid  proposal  to  Greece  despite  criti- 
cism by  some  who  disagreed  with  re- 
marks made  by  the  Greek  Prime  Min- 
ister. I  feel  it  is  important  to  demon- 
strate our  solidarity  with  Greece  as  an 
important  NATO  partner. 

I  raise  this  matter  because  the 
saf  ets^f  our  citizens  is  of  the  highest 
ice.  The  Secretary  of  State 
discuss  this  matter  with  the 
Government,  and  reach  a  deter- 
ion  as  to  whether  or  not  a  travel 
should  be  issued  for  tourists 
Greece  this  summer. 
>rt  security  is  almost  in  the 
lund  of  this  current  tragedy. 
er,  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
in  th0  future,  the  State  Department 
must  look  into  this  matter. 

Ono  final  note:  This  is  in  no  means 
an  aciion  detdgned  to  blame  the  Greek 
Govehunent  for  the  present  tragedy. 
Indead.  swift  action  could  very  likely 
be  tmen  to  assure  that  the  Athens 
Airpot  does  meet  security  standards, 
and  mat  no  travel  advisory  is  needed. 
Nonepieless,  when  American  citizens 
are  involved,  everything  possible  must 
be  do|ie  to  protect  their  safety. 

lb*  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  duorum. 

Thl  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk, will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  4lerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr. 
unanimous 
the  quorumi  < 

The 
EvAHS).  Without 
dered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for 
call  be  rescinded. 

OFFICER    (Mr. 
objection,  it  is  so  or- 


McClfURE, 


PRliSIDINO 


FOREIGN  TARGETING  OP  DJS. 
INDUSTRIES 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  excellent,  thought- 
provoldng  fssay  recently  pre^nted  at 
Clemson  University,  in  my  home  State 
of  South  Carolina,  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Harrigan. 

Mr.  Hanigan  is  a  noted  columnist 
and  is  also  president  of  the  U.S.  Busi- 
ness and  Industrial  Council.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  colimms.  Mr.  Harrigan  has 
authored  numerous  articles,  papers, 
and  books.  His  writings  on  economic 
issues  have  earned  him  the  Free  En- 
terprise International  Award. 

In  his  essay,  entitled  "Foreign  Tar- 
geting of  United  States  Industries." 
Mr.  Harrigan  states  that  ciirrent  U.S. 
trade  policy  must  be  changed,  and 
changed  dramatically,  due  to  the  fact 
that  other  countries  are  "targeting" 
American  industries.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  United  States  cannot  live  on 
service  industries  and  high  technology 
alone.         [ 

Mr.  Pretiident,  I  found  this  essay 
most  infor^tive.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  to  read  this  ar- 
ticle at  their  earliest  convenience.  I 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  the  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FOREION  TAROETIMa  OP  U.S.  IMDUSTHITS 

(By  Anthony  Harrigan) 
The  dead  hand  of  economic  dogma  is  pre- 
venting the  IDnlted  States  from  understand- 
ing and  re8l>onding  to  foreign  trade  offen- 
sives which  are  delnduatrlallzlng  this  once 
preeminent  industrial  power,  unemploylng 
Americans  and  endangering  the  future  of 
the  middle  class  on  which  our  country's  po- 
litical and  BtfOaX  stability  Is  built.  This  is  the 
overall  thrcmt  In  the  ruinous  trade  situation 
now  confronting  the  United  States. 

Ironlcallyj  the  nature  of  the  problem  and 
the  size  of  the  stakes  seem  to  escape  the  ma- 
jority of  p<^cy  and  opinion-makers  in  our 
country.  Both  liberals  and  conservatives 
accept  a  frfe  trade  dogma  which  bears  no 
relation  to  global  economic  realities  of  our 
time.  They  decry  "protection,"  as  though 
defense  of  aatlonal  economic  interests  were 
an  evU  practice.  It  isn't  surprising  that  the 
liberal-left  ^lement  in  the  United  States  re- 
gards "protectionism"  as  a  dirty  word;  this 
element  in  American  public  life  favors  a  new 
intematlonml  economic  order  based  on  the 
redistribution  of  America's  wealth  and  re- 
duction of  the  U.S.  to  second  class  power 
status  In  the  world.  America's  colossal  trade 
deficit,  whlfh  is  estimated  to  reach  $123  bil- 
lion this  year.  Is  fulfilling  the  dream  of  the 


redistributionists  and  producing  the  deln- 
dustrlalizatlon  which  will  move  the  United 
States  towards  a  second  class  power  sutus. 

Conservatives  should  comprehend  the  sit- 
uation and  be  profoundly  concerned  about 
the  redistributlonlsm  and  the  delndustrlall- 
zation.  They  should  be  the  leaders  In  advo- 
cating a  strategic  economic  policy  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Unfortunately,  the  majority 
of  them  fall  to  imderstand  and  act  accord- 
ingly. They  treat  the  noUon  of  "free  trade" 
as  an  article  of  faith,  despite  the  fact  tiiat 
there  is  no  true  free  trade  in  the  world 
today  and  that  which  passes  for  it  is  unilat- 
eral free  trade  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  benefits  countries  with  state- 
directed  trade  strategies  and  leaves  the 
American  people  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

One  wishes  that  conservative  policy  and 
oplnlonmakers  would  bear  in  mind  the 
words  of  the  great  British  conservative. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  said  in  1843  that 
"Free  trade  is  not  a  rule,  it  is  an  expedient. 
.  .  .  Protection  is  not  a  rule.  It  Is  an  expedi- 
ent." 

If  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  delndus- 
triallzed,  producing  a  situation  comparable 
to  what  the  authors  of  the  Morgenthau 
Plan  envisioned  for  defeated  Germany  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  U.S.  trade  policy 
must  be  changed  in  a  drastic  way,  beginning 
In  1985.  First,  however,  there  must  be  an 
opening  up  of  the  minds  of  Americans,  be- 
ginning with  the  public  policy-makers  who 
hold  positions  of  Influence.  These  policy- 
makers will  have  to  do  what  they  have  not 
done  to  date,  namely  examine  the  idea  and 
operation  of  so-called  free  trade.  Today,  free 
trade  is  an  unexamined  Idea  In  the  United 
States. 

It's  very  disturbing  that  while  American 
factories,  both  old  and  new,  are  shut  down 
as  a  result  of  a  flood  of  foreign  imports,  nei- 
ther liberals  not  conservatives  seem  to 
care— outside  the  affected  industries  and 
communities,  that  is.  The  free  trade  dogma- 
tists say.  in  effect,  to  affected  citizens— "let 
them  eat  cake."  They  would  let  American 
factories  close  down  and  throw  their  em- 
ployees out  of  work- aU  In  the  interest  of 
their  idea  of  free  trade. 

If  this  were  a  minor  problem,  the  econom- 
ic dogmatism  could  be  ignored.  Unfortu- 
nately, It's  a  problem  of  colossal  propor- 
tions. 

A  few  statistics:  In  1970,  the  U.S.  account- 
ed for  30  percent  of  the  world  GNP.  By 
1980,  this  had  dropt>ed  to  20  percent.  In 
1970,  the  U.S.  had  a  $5.4  billion  trade  sur- 
plus. In  1983,  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  totaled 
$69.5  billion- up  92  percent  from  the  previ- 
ous year.  Economic  Data  Resources  Inc.  pre- 
dicts that  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  "could  hit 
$274  bUlion  by  1990."  Over  half  a  million 
Jobs  have  been  lost  in  the  smokestack  indus- 
tries. Sixty  percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
computerized  machine  tools  and  38.7  per- 
cent of  the  market  for  semi-conductors  has 
been  lost.  Seventy  percent  of  footwear  sales 
in  the  United  States  are  imi>orts.  As  you 
well  know,  textile  and  apparel  imports  are 
up  41  percent  over  the  January -September 
period  of  last  year. 

This  is  what's  happening  in  almost  every 
industry.  More  U.S.  Investment  isn't  the 
answer.  The  textile  Industry  will  Invest  $1.7 
billion  In  new  plants  and  equipment  this 
year,  and  the  Imports  continue  to  increase. 

The  harsh  statistics  of  industrial  decline 
don't  deter  the  free  trade  dogmatists.  They 
have  their  ideas,  and  they  intend  to  keep 
them— no  matter  what  the  evidence.  They 
are  wedded  to  notions  that  simply  aren't 
true.  For  example,  they  say  that  trade  Is 
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always  in  two  directloni.  This  bean  on  tbe 
overall  truth  but  ia  not  the  total  truth.  In 
any  trade,  one  partner  may  end  up  with  tbe 
short  end  of  the  stick.  Free  trade  theorlsu 
of  the  past  argued  that  glotaal  wealth  la 
maximised  If  each  nation  produces  only 
those  things  It  can  manufacture  better  than 
others.  This  Is  a  simple  and  compelllnc 
theory,  but  it  Isn't  applicable  to  the  10SO>. 

The  theorists  of  yesteryear  never  con- 
ceived of  a  situation  where  one  country 
handicaps  its  industrial  development  by 
paying  the  defense  oosta  of  a  oompetltor 
nation,  as  tbe  United  States  pays  for  much 
of  the  defense  of  Japan.  Tbe  free  trade  pur- 
ists of  today  ingnore  the  fact  that  interna- 
tional trade  In  tbe  lOOOs  often  is  between 
private  buslneaaw  In  the  United  States, 
which  are  governed  by  normal  market  con- 
ditions, and  foniga  govemment-dlreeted  en- 
terprises which  need  pay  no  attention  to 
profitability  or  efficiency.  These  enterprises 
are  funded  or  guided  by  tbelr  governments 
and  seek  market  share  tai  tbe  United  States, 
irrespective  of  profitability. 

The  American  exponents  of  free  trade 
Ignore  the  pervasive  foreign  govenunent 
control  of  productive  entcnrprises  which  se^ 
to  trade  with  tbe  United  States.  Tbe  foreign 
firms  have  comparative  advantages  In  the 
production  of  goods  which  derive  from  gov- 
ernmental acUon.  The  principle  of  compara- 
tive advantage  is.  therefore,  distorted.  In 
truth,  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (OATT)  Is  meanlngleaK  there  Is 
no  general  agreement  on  principles  between 
the  United  States  and  its  competitors  with 
guided  and  directed  economies.  America's 
competitors  have  a  wide  range  of  devices 
available  for  national  direction  of  trade— for 
maximising  their  advantage  over  the  United 
States  while  calling  for  free  trade  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.— tariffs,  quotas,  technical 
and  administrative  barriers,  testing  require- 
ments, state  subsidiaries,  targeting  of  U.S. 
companies  and  industries,  use  of  American 
sub-free  trade  zones,  government  guidance, 
preferential  purchasing,  access  to  bank 
credit  on  special  terms,  cartels,  etc.  Ameri- 
can companies,  for  their  part,  have  only  the 
most  limited  protection  in  a  few  industries 
and  special  areas  such  as  defense  produc- 
tion. 

None  of  this  seems  to  make  a  dent  on  the 
thinking  of  the  free  trade  purists.  This  ob- 
duracy brings  to  mind  the  observation  by 
Stanley  J.  Modic,  editor  of  Industry  Week. 
that  "  'free  trade'  is  an  Ideology,  not  a  reali- 
ty." Ideologies  aren't  easily  penetrated  by 
reality. 

Industry  after  industry  continues  to 
suffer  from  foreign  trade  offensives.  True, 
some  industrial  workers  receive  what  seem 
excessive  wages.  But  are  U.S.  wages  to  be 
lowered  to  foreign  levels?  Korean  steelwork- 
ers  earn  about  $3  an  hour.  Chinese  textile 
workers  receive  25  cents  an  hour.  What 
would  happen  to  the  U.S.  standard  of  living 
if  American  wages  were  slashed?  Would  ex- 
ecutive salaries  also  be  slashed  to  world 
levels?  How  would  industrial  workers  pay 
for  their  homes  or  finance  automobiles  and 
other  durable  goods?  The  complaints  aren't 
from  "loser  industries."  The  Coalition  For 
International  Trade  Equity— Monsanto. 
DuPont,  Motorola,  etc.— repreaenU  the 
cream  of  America's  high  tech  companies. 
Would  the  Japanese  "retaliate"  by  halting 
sales  of  their  cars?  The  Japanese,  in  the 
first  place,  want  to  sell,  not  buy.  Their 
home  market  remains  highly  protected  (and 
their  industries  innovative),  while  they 
preach  against  protection  abroad. 

State-directed  trade  strategies  are  working 
for  Japan,  South  Korea  and  many  other 
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coimtries.  They  sre  targeting  American  in- 
dustries and  victimizing  the  United  States. 
Most  Americans  don't  even  understand  that 
a  new  game  Is  being  played,  let  alone  that 
tbey  are  losing. 

Again,  the  free  trade  purists  dismiss  the 
targeting  and  other  elemenU  of  the  new 
game.  Tbey  say:  So  what?  If  these  naUons 
want  to  send  goods  to  Americans  at  below 
production  costs,  tbe  American  consumer 
benefits.  Tbe  alleged  consumer  benefit  Is 
tbe  ultimate  rati<male  of  the  free  trade  pur- 
ists. Is  It,  in  truth,  a  beneflt  to  American 
consumers  to  become  dependent  on  cheap, 
subsidised  foreign  goods— if  tlie  lUdden 
price  Involves  the  destruction  of  American 
factories  and  the  loss  of  Industrial  jobs. 
Americans  are  producers  as  well  as  consum- 
ers. I  submit  that  the  existence  of  strong, 
tiealthy  domestic  industries  is  the  ultimate 
benefit  for  consiimerB  In  this  country.  As 
tbe  late  Dr.  Otto  Eckstein,  head  of  DaU  Re- 
sources said,  "Tou  cannot  have  rising  living 
standards  without  a  successful  industrial 
sector." 

Certainly,  the  United  States  can't  live  on 
service  Industries  and  high  tech  alone,  as 
some  people  foolishly  believe.  Philip  Cald- 
well, Ford's  outgoing  chairman,  has  said 
that  the  post-industrial  economy  "Is  a 
myth."  He  pointed  out  that  this  nation 
cannot  survive  "if  its  work  force  does  noth- 
ing more  than  get  up  each  morning  to  ply 
one  another's  egoes  or  press  CHie  another's 
pants."  B.E.  BldweU.  execuUve  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chrysler  Corporation,  has  warned  of 
Japanese  economic  encroachment,  asking: 
"Do  we  want  to  become  a  colony— again?" 

This,  in  my  view.  Is  tbe  realistic  position. 
But  there  are  influential  people  who  won't 
have  anything  of  this  argument  and  Its  sup- 
porting evidence.  One  of  these  influential 
people  is  Dr.  Richard  McKenzie.  On  Octo- 
ber 10,  1984,  Dr.  BCcKenzle  published  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Washlngt(»  Times  under  the 
caption  "Imports  Are  Good  For  Us."  He 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  "If  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission,  the  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  administration  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  enhancing  the  economic  welfare  of 
Americans,  they  should  really  promote  the 
Importation  of  subsidlaed  foreign  products." 
He  said  at  that  the  lower  prices  "Increase 
our  purchasing  power,  meaning  that  even 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  more  to  spend  on 
social  and  defense  programs."  Tbe  gaping 
hole  in  Dr.  McKenzie's  argument  is  that 
with  more  Imports  Americans  won't  have 
anything  like  the  purchasing  power  they 
have  today;  they  won't  have  the  industrial 
jobs  or  the  industries  essential  to  defmse 
mobilization.  I  find  his  argument  Illogical, 
but  he  is  enjoying  great  success  In  getting  It 
aired  around  the  country.  Of  course,  if  his 
argument  were  translated  into  public  policy, 
there  wouldn't  be  a  textUe  industry  in  tbe 
United  States. 

Every  aspect  of  our  national  economic 
condition  and  policy  is  affected  by  the  trade 
situation.  Those  liberals  who  continue  to 
favor  pump-priming  with  federal  dollars 
assume  that  the  money  spent  will  result  in 
job  creation  in  the  United  States.  That  Isn't 
the  case,  however,  as  a  huge  proportion  of 
public  money  goes  for  the  purchase  of  con- 
sumer and  capital  goods  manufactured  in 
other  countries.  The  federal  programs  actu- 
ally pump-prime  the  economies  of  Japan. 
South  Korea,  Brazil,  etc. 

One  free  trade  argument  that  must  be 
touched  on  is  that  import  quotas  boost  the 
price  of  the  affected  American  goods  and. 
thereby,  divert  millions  or  billions  from 
other   industries.   The   free   trade   purists 
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■Tfue  that  quotu  destroy  more  Jobs  than 
they  create.  This  argument  cant  be  sus- 
taizted.  however.  If  the  quotas  or  other  de- 
vices  aren't  utillaed  and  the  consumers 
"benefit"  from  cut-rate.  subskUied  Imports, 
where  would  the  "saved"  funds  be  diverted 
to7  Not  computers,  aircraft  production,  re- 
fineries, etc  These  and  other  advanced  in- 
dustries already  are  sufferinc  from  foreign 
targeting.  In  aU  likelihood,  the  "saved" 
funds  would  go  into  entertainment  invest- 
ments, condominium  construction,  food 
services,  and  similar  enterprises.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  businesses  dont  contrilMite  to 
the  nation's  strategic  strength  or  Its  long- 
range  productivity. 

One  wonders  when  the  real  world— the 
omditions  in  U.S.  Industries— will  move  the 
policy  and  opinion-makers  to  examine  and 
reject  the  free  trade  ideology.  One  hopes 
that  the  great  awakening  will  take  place 
soon,  for  America's  troubles  are  mounting 
year  by  year.  The  free  traders  need  to  exam- 
ine America's  needs  and  develop  a  national 
interest  outlook  and  posture.  They  need  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  poor,  ao^alled  un- 
derdeveloped countries  have  learned  bow  to 
make  both  basic  and  sophisticated  goods, 
utilising  their  vast  labor  pools  and  often,  co- 
ercive governmental  systems.  Economically, 
the  United  States  is  in  a  siege  positi<m  with 
respect  to  the  countries  that  are  targeting 
America,  but  Americans  aren't  aware  of  the 
seige  or  the  dangers  it  poses  to  the  United 
States. 

One  flnal  note:  The  free  trade  dogmatists 
Invariably  Insist  that  a  tougher  stance  to- 
wards those  countries  that  target  our  Indus- 
tries would  leave  International  trade  In  com- 
plete disarray.  I  find  that  a  wholly  uncon- 
vincing argument;  the  VS.  has  the  capacity 
to  establish  new  rules. 

In  this  connection.  I  commend  to  your  at- 
tention an  article  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  Kissinger,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  October  33.  1984.  I  was 
pleasantly  suriHlsed  to  find  that  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger took  a  very  realistic  position  on  the 
trade  issue,  saying  it's  time  for  a  change  in 
the  rules.  He  dted  mercantilist  pressures  of 
other  nations  and  noted  that  "the  Japanese 
eooncHsiy."  among  others.  "Is  geared  to  ad- 
mlnlnster  the  trade  system  to  the  national 
advantage." 

Let  me  quote  Dr.  Kissinger  directly.  Two 
key  paragraphs  read  as  f  ollows: 

"The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  be 
the  only  country  pracUdng  free  trade  in  an 
Increasingly  mereantlllstie  world. 

"If  the  United  States  is  driven  to  It,  the 
United  States  can.  however  reluctantly,  do 
well  at  the  game  of  unilateral  trade  prac- 
tices and  bilateral  agreements.  In  a  world  of 
trading  blocs,  the  United  States  should  be 
able  to  construct  a  trading  bloc  composed  of 
the  major  Latin  American  nations.  Canada, 
and  probably  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Preparation  for  this  partnership  should  in- 
fluence American  trade  and  debt  policy,  es- 
pecially towsrd  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere." 

Dr.  Kissinger's  observations  should  help 
alert  Congress,  the  administration  and  the 
public  to  the  sertouanea  of  the  internation- 
al trade  situation.  Foreign  targeting  of 
American  industry  is  responsible  for  the  co- 
lossal trade  deficit,  which  is  Just  ss  threat- 
oolng  as  the  federal  deficit  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  be  prosperous  in  the  future,  it 
must  deal  with  the  problem  of  foreign  trade 
offaisives. 


DEDKJATION  OP  DWIOHT  D.  EI- 
SEWpOWER  SCULPTURE.  EI- 
SENfloWER  LIBRART 

Mr.  bOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  Satiir- 
day.  Jtiie  15, 1985, 1  was  honored  to  be 
part  ol  a  ceremony  marking  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  sculpture  of  President 
Dwlghl  D.  Eisenhower  at  the  Elsen- 
hower library  in  Abilene.  KS. 

The  17-foot  bronze  statue,  which 
was  cait  in  Florence.  Italy,  was  donat- 
ed to  t^e  museum  by  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator frfim  Kansas.  Harry  Darby,  a  per- 
sonal ftiend  and  adviser  to  Ike. 

Also  taking  part  in  Saturday's  cere- 
mony were:  Former  Ambassador  John 
SJ}.  Eisenhower;  Senator  Nahct 
Kasssvauii:  Senator  Darby;  Oov.  John 
Carlln;  Congressman  Pat  Robkrts; 
Oen.  Ikyman  L.  Lemnltser.  represent- 
ing t]^  Secretary  of  the  Army;  uul 
John  wickman.  director  of  the  library. 
More  than  1,000  people,  including 
State  and  national  dignitaries,  attend- 
ed the  dedication  at  the  Impressive  li- 
brary lite.  The  Eisenhower  Library  is 
a  repository  for  the  papers  and  memo- 
rabilUtiOf  a  man  who  had  a  profoimd 
impacti  on  modem  history.  And  this 
statue,  sculpted  by  Robert  Dean,  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  my  fellow 
KftpiMm,  his  determination  and  "Can 
do"  spirit. 

Befaf«  inserting  remarlcs  I  made  at 
the  ce^mony,  I  want  to  say  a  special 
word  Qf  thanks  to  the  people  at  Fort 
RUey,  who  went  out  of  their  way  to  be 
of  helf  last  Saturday,  as  well  as  Mack 
Teasley,  assistant  director  of  the  li- 
brary; {James  E.  OlfeUl,  Assistant  Ar- 
chivUiti  for  Presidential  Libraries;  and 
the  people  of  Abilene,  who  are  rightly 
proud  of  Ike  and  the  outstanding  li- 
brary that  honors  him. 
The  remarts  follow: 
Aiamxm  ST  SmsToa  Bos  DoLa— Dkdicatxoh 
or  Dwiqbt  D.  EuBMHOwm  Soulptubk 
It's  an  honor  to  participate  in  this  dedica- 
tion cetemony.  In  my  view,  the  Eisenhower 
Ubrar]  Is  one  of  the  country's  great  histori- 
cal centers.  It's  a  special  feeling  to  stand 
here  t4  day  to  reflect  on  the  grand  chapter 
of  hisU  ry  that  has  its  roots  here. 

I  spe  kk  f or  all  of  us  in  thanking  Senator 
Darby  lot  his  dedication  and  generosity  in 
donattig  this  impressive  bronse  statue  of 
Dwlghl  Elsenhower.  It  is  a  gift  to  the  Eisen- 
hower Ubrary.  and  to  the  American  people. 
We  I U  share  Senator  Darby's  admiration 
for  ous  Kansas  hero.  When  I  move  into  the 
majority  leader's  office  in  January,  the  first 
piece  of  art  that  I  requested  in  my  office 
wss  a  portrait  of  Ike  from  the  Elsenhower 
Ubrarf .  It  was  done  by  Engllah  artist  Sir 
John  iee  Pemberton  at  the  time  Ike  was 
le  Allied  Commander  in  Europe, 
global  events  Utdk  our  favorite  son 
It  shores,  he  never  forgot  who  he 
was.  qr  where  he  came  from.  In  1M7. 
Dwight  Elsenhower  spoke  fnmi  his  heart 
about  the  town  he  loved.  "AbQene  provided 
both  afhealthy  outdoor  ezistoioe  and  a  need 
to  wotk.  These  same  conditions  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  existence  of  a  society 
which,  more  nearly  than  any  other  I  have 
encouatered.  eliminated  prejudices  based 
upon  ^ealth.  race,  or  creed,  and  maintained 
a  Stan  lard  of  values  that  placed  a  premium 


upon  integrity,  decency,  and  cooslderatlon 
for  others."  I  That  statement  says  more 
about  this  tofm— and  this  State— than  any- 
thing I  could  add.  Ike  was  Kansas. 

As  the  Congress  wrestles  with  the  budget 
this  year.  I'm  reminded  that  few  things 
have  changea  In  Washington  So  far.  most 
of  our  energies  this  year  have  been  focused 
on  two  critiaal  problems:  Federal  deficits 
and  Pentagon  spending.  In  Ike's  second 
term,  his  bigaest  concerns  were  Federal  defl- 
dts  and  Pentagon  spending. 

Although  thoae  problems  still  persist,  the 
numbers  are  a  lot  bigger  President  Eisen- 


hower 
billion 
near  $300 

We  went 
cult  time 
year  $300 


rii^tly  so— about  a  $3 
deficit  In  1»M.  This  year,  it's 
andclimbingt 

a  long,  extremely  dlffl- 
Senate  to  come  up  with  a  S- 
defldt  package.  Our  Intoi- 
tlon  was  to  dut  the  deficit  in  half  by  IMS. 
Now  because  {of  slower  growth,  we'll  have  to 
find  an  addittraal  $50  to  $80  billion  in  sav- 
ings to  meet  ^lat  goaL  We  could  use  a  little 
of  Ike's  power  of  persuaslan  now.  along  with 
his  KansBS  Independence.  And.  yes.  his  stub- 
bornness.      ' 

When  It  cime  to  budgets.  Dee  had  the 
right  idea:  "We've  got  to  convince  Ameri- 
cans that  tlirlft  to  not  a  bad  wwd."  He 
fought  the  Pentagon,  the  special  Interest 
groups,  and  dso  a  few  Senators  in  both  par- 
ties, in  an  effort  to  bring  some  fiscal  sanity 
toOovemmetit 

But  If  our  pudget  problems  are  similar  to 
Ike's,  they  a^  also  much  more  acute.  Our 
defense  needs  have  grown  to  match  the 
Soviet  threat— and  domestic  spending  has 
grown  even  )(aster  because  of  the  public's 
growing  expectations  of  Government. 
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budget  appetites  have  to  be 

I  believe  the  Senate  budget 

in  that  respect.  But  we  need 

force  Ike's  virtues— determi- 

,  and  common  sense-to  the 

Then,  we  can  secure  the  eoo- 

that  President  Reagan,  like 

lower.  has  worked  so  hard 
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President  Eisenhower's  deter- 
the  Federal  Tteasury  fin- 
black  for  fiscal  year  1960.  To 
President  Eisenhower  had 
leaders  that  In  order  to 
battle  he  would  use— quote- 
pebble,  dub.  gun  or  whatever 
>'s  the  kind  of  call  to  arms  we 
our  present  defldt  dilemma, 
hto  record  of  success  in  the 
Is  ironic  that  soon  after  leav- 
Ite  House,  a  national  poll  of 
irians  placed  Elsenhower 
bottom  of  the  list  of  most  ad- 
its. The  academicians,  howev- 
er, are  finally  catching  up  to  our  beloved 
»•»"—«  In  1980,  a  new  poll  placed  him 
ninth.  I  am  fcmf  Ident  that  he  will  be  ranked 
among  the  grefOest  along  with  Washington. 
Jefferson.  JScksm.  Lincoln,  and.  of  course, 
the  present  I  oocupant  of  the  White  House. 
What  we  do^now  today— and  thank  him  for 
it— to  that  he  guided  hto  country  safely  and 
aecurely  during  hto  tenure  In  office.  In  es- 
,t  Eisenhower  gave  the 
Nation  eight  years  of  peace  and  prom>erity. 
Few  other  Jsnerican  Preddents  In  the  twen- 
tieth century  could  make  that  claim. 

Tet  he  never  fOTgot  that  he  was  a  "south 
dder"  from  iM>aene.  When  he  was  welcomed 
back  after  world  War  n.  twenty  thousand 
people  gatb^«d  in  dty  park  to  welcome  him 
home.  Elomiently.  he  summed  it  all  up, 
"Through  mto  world  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune, or  misfortune,  to  wander  at  condder- 


able  distances.  Never  has  thto  town  been 
outdde  my  heart  and  memory." 

Again.  Senator  Darby  and  all  who  made 
thto  event  posdble,  you  deserve  our  thanks 
and  graUtude  for  thto  statue.  We  dedicate  it 
today  to  a  Kansan  who  George  WaT«tmn 
"always  completed  hto  mission." 


who  is  likewise  an  old  and  warm  friend 
of  mine. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MRS.  ANNA  D. 
LEVESQUE 

BCr.  PELL.  Bdr.  President,  at  the  end 
of  this  month  a  very  special  event  wlU 
take  place  in  my  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Leveaque  of 
Portsmouth  will  formally  retire  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  exceptional 
service  as  an  elementary  school  teach- 
er in  the  Barrington.  RI.  public 
schools. 

This  retirement  wlU  mean  the  loss  of 
an  extremely  talented  and  dedicated 
teacher,  for  Anna  Leveaque  is  no  ordi- 
nary person  and  most  certainly  not  an 
ordinary  teacher.  Her  accomplish- 
ments are  many. 

In  1976.  for  example.  Anna  Levesque 
was  named  the  Bairington  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 

Long  active  in  the  Barrington 
Teachers  Association,  an  affiliate  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
Anna  served  that  organization  as 
chairwoman  from  1972  untU  1977. 

FYom  1975  until  1977  Anna  Levoque 
was  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
"Right  to  Read"  CouncU.  In  addition, 
she  served  as  a  member  of  the  state- 
wide advisory  group  established  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Departanent  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish  goals  for  the  Rhode 
Island  schools. 

In  1979  she  was  named  by  President 
Carter  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Equity. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  more  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  Anna 
Levesque. 

On  a  more  personal  note.  I  coimt 
Anna  Levesque  as  one  of  my  very  spe- 
cial friends  with  a  friendship  that  has 
spanned  more  than  25  years.  For  all 
these  years,  Anna  Levesque  has  re- 
mained my  steadfast  friend,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  the  sui^iort  and  counsel 
she  has  given  me  so  unselfishly. 

Mr.  President,  the  void  created  by 
Anna  Levesque's  retirement  will  not 
be  an  easy  one  to  filL  Without  ques- 
tion, we  will  miss  her  many,  fine  con- 
tributions to  the  children  she  helped 
so  willingly,  and  to  the  profession  she 
has  served  so  welL 

While  she  may  be  formally  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  month,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  in  Rhode  Island  will  con- 
tinue to  reap  the  benefit  of  Anna 
Levesque's  active  and  energetic  in- 
volvement in  the  activities  of  her  town 
and  State. 

For  my  own  part,  I  simply  wish 
Anna  all  the  best  that  life  can  offer  in 
the  years  ahead  that  she  will  be  shar- 
ing with  her  beloved  husband.  Tom. 


CHINA'S  POLICY  TOWARD 

TAIWAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  statement  by  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  leader  Hu  Yaobang  that 
casts  grave  doubt  on  the  Chinese  com- 
mitment to  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  Taiwan  question. 

According  to  a  May  31  report  by 
Agence  France  Prease,  Mr.  Hu  told  a 
Hong  Kong  publication  that  China 
might  consider  a  military  attack 
against  Taiwan  in  the  next  decade.  He 
was  quoted  as  having  said  that: 

In  seven  to  tra  years  time,  we  may  enjoy  a 
strong  economy  equipped  with  modemtoed 
defense  power.  By  then  if  moat  Taiwan 
pecvle  wish  to  return  (to  the  mother  coun- 
try) and  only  a  few  saying  no,  we  will  have 
to  use  some  force  on  them. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Chinese  intend 
to  determine  what  a  majority  on 
Taiwan  think  about  this  question,  but 
I  am  confident  that  as  democratic  de- 
velopment continues  on  Taiwan  the 
people  will  be  able  to  give  fuU  and  free 
expression  of  their  desires  for  their 
future.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that 
those  desires  would  not  give  any  en- 
couragement to  Mr.  Hu. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  many  of 
my  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  concerned  about  the  future  of 
Taiwan,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  press  report 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

He  Taobano  Sats  PRC  Might  "Usx  Some 
FoacK"  OM  Taiwak  n  Nkxt  Dbcahe 

HoHC  KoHO.  May  31.— Chinese  Communist 
Party  Leader  Hu  Yaobang  has  said  Beijing 
might  consider  a  military  attack  against 
Taiwan  in  the  next  decade,  it  was  reported 
here  today. 

Mr.  Hu  was  veaklng  to  Lu  Keng.  publish- 
er of  a  Hong  Kong-based  Chlnspwatchlng 
publication.  Pal  Shlng.  In  Beijing  recently, 
the  magadne  reported  in  its  latest  edition  to 
be  released  on  Saturday. 

China  has  promised  Taiwan  autonomy  in 
a  bid  to  lure  iU  poUtical  rivals,  the  NaUonal- 
tots.  to  return  to  the  lap  of  Beijing. 

The  military  threat  against  Tdwan  issued 
by  the  Chinese  Party  General  Secretary  was 
not  imminent,  according  to  Pal  Shlng. 

"Everyone  knows  we  have  not  yet  have 
the  military  power  (to  attack  Taiwan)."  Mr. 
Hu  was  quoted  ss  saying.  "Thto  temporary 
period  may  last  four,  five  or  seven,  eight 
years. 

"We  have  to  wait  until  our  economy  to  on 
the  right  track."  Mr.  Hu  said,  "military 
power  to  based  on  economic  power." 

"Say  for  instance,  in  seven  to  10  years' 
time,  we  may  enjoy  a  strong  economy 
equipped  with  modernised  defence  power. 
By  then  if  most  Taiwan  people  wish  to 
return  (to  the  mother  country)  and  only  a 
few  saying  no.  we  will  have  to  use  some 
force  on  them." 


Mr.  Hu  added  that  China  would  take  pos- 
sible interference  from  the  United  States 
into  account. 

"We  wont  fight  an  unprepared  battle. 
And  we  won't  fight  a  battle  which  we  are 
not  100  percent  sure  of  winning."  Mr.  Hu 
was  quoted  as  saying. 

Be  said  the  Taiwan  question  could  have 
been  solved  without  continuous  "wMHwy 
from  Washington,  where  there  to  a  strong 
pro-Taiwan  lobby. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARKANSAS  STATE 
SENATOR  VADA  SHEID 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  21.  1985.  the  Democrats  of 
Baxter  County.  AR,  are  saluting  one 
of  their  own  for  her  outstanding  serv- 
ice and  contributions  to  the  Democrat- 
ic Party,  the  people  of  her  State  sena- 
torial district,  the  State  of  Arkansas, 
and  her  Nation. 

Senator  Vada  Sheld  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Aritansas  Legislature 
from  1967  through  1984.  She  was  a 
tireless  woriter.  and  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  her  constituents  always  had 
first  priority  on  her  long  list  of 
projects  and  activities.  When  it  came 
to  the  people  of  her  district,  there  was 
no  problem  too  small  or  too  difficult 
for  Vada  to  tackle.  She  took  a  personal 
interest  in  every  constituent,  and  the 
people  she  served  knew  they  had  a  de- 
voted friend  and  strong  ally  in  Vada 
Sheld. 

Vada's  tenacity  is  legend  in  the  State 
legislature.  When  she  had  an  idea  or 
found  a  program  that  could  benefit 
her  district,  she  would  not  stop  worit- 
ing  until  that  goal  was  an  accom- 
plished fact.  When  it  came  to  north 
Arkansas,  Vada  would  not  take  no  for 
an  answer,  and  (»unty  Judges.  Gover- 
nors. UJS.  Senators  and  her  coUeagues 
in  the  legislature  learned  that  the 
only  way  to  end  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject was  to  say  yes. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  Lake  Norf orit. 
Bridge  would  be  built  now  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  Vada  Shei(L 

The  North  Ariumsas  Community 
College  is  a  monument  to  her  dili- 
gence, hard  work,  and  her  determina- 
tion to  provide  educational  opportuni- 
ty for  the  people  in  north  central  Ar- 
kansas. 

There  is  many  a  lost  Social  Security 
check  that  would  stiU  be  unfound  were 
it  not  for  Vada  Sheld.  There  are  many 
elderly  and  ill  Arkansans  whose  needs 
would  have  gone  untended  had  it  not 
been  for  Vada  Sheld. 

Vada  Sheid's  career  in  public  service 
was  about  helping  people— and  no  one 
has  ever  done  it  any  better.  Whether 
it  was  a  county,  a  township,  or  a  lone 
individual— if  help  was  needed  then 
Vada  was  there.  She  is  a  model  for  all 
elected  officials  to  follow,  and  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  in  this  much 
deserved  tribute  to  an  outstanding 
lady  and  legidator— State  Senator 
Vada  Sheld. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  dosed. 


ENERGY  POUCT  AND  CONSER- 
VATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  1  pjn. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  S.  979,  which 
the  clerk  wiU  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bm  (S.  979)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Amendments  Act 
of  1985". 

SBC  L  KXTCNSION  OT  TTTLSS  I  AND  tl  OF  THE 
BNBRGT  POUCY  AND  CON8EKVATION 
ACT. 

Title  I  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Pakt  C— ExnaATion 

"BZFOUTIOII 

"Sic.  171.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
title  I,  all  authority  under  any  provision  of 
title  I  (other  than  a  provision  of  such  title 
amending  another  law)  and  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  issued  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority, shall  expire  at  midnight,  June  30, 
1989,  but  such  expiration,  shall  not  affect 
any  action  or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or 
criminal,  not  finally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding  based  on 
any  act  committed  prior  to  midnight,  June 
30, 1989.". 

SBC  1  KXTKNSION  OT  TdLC  U  OP  THE  ENEBGY 
POUCY  AND  CON8EBVATION  ACT. 

Title  n  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Pakt  D— ExrauTioR 
"KxraunoK 

"Sbc.  281.  AU  authority  under  any  provi- 
sion of  title  n  (other  than  a  provision  of 
such  title  amending  another  law)  and  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
such  authority,  shall  expire  at  midnight, 
June  30, 1987,  but  such  expiration  shall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedings, 
civil  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on 
such  date,  nor  any  action  or  proceeding 
based  upon  any  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night. June  30, 1987.". 

SBC  4.  OONPOUONG  AllBNDliEffTB. 

(a)  The  Table  of  Contents  for  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tian  148  the  following  new  items: 
"Paki  C— Expiration 
"Sec.  171.  Expiration.": 

(3)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 372  the  foUowing  new  items: 

"Pabt  D— EzpntATioR 
"Sec.  281.  Expiration."; 


and 

(3)strfclng 
"Sec.  531.  Expiration.". 

(b)  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (43  U.S.C.  6372)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subsection  (J)  and  redesignat- 
ing sutiections  (k)  through  (m)  as  (J) 
throughjd). 

(c)  Section  531  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
ConservaUon  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6491)  is  hereby 
reprale<i 

Mr.  IfcCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Amendnients  Act  of  1985  extends  title 
I  and  II  of  EPCA  which  are  integral  to 
the  U.3.  capability  to  respond  domesti- 
cally and  internationally  to  a  severe 
energy  supply  interruption. 

The  ttiost  important  feature  of  title  I 
is  autlvrity  for  the  construction,  fill- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  the  strategic 
petroleiim  reserve.  In  the  event  of  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption. 
Title  I  also  authorizes  the  drawdown 
and  distribution  of  the  reserve  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  distribution  plan. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
the  key  element  of  the  U.S.  capability 
to  respond  to  domestic  and  interna- 
tional ^ergy  supply  emergencies.  The 
reserve!  currently  provides  oiur  Nation 
with  sv^tantial  insurance  against  the 
possibility  of  a  severe  energy  supply 
lntern4>tion.  That  protection  must  be 
preserwd. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  I  of  a  substitute  extends  until 
June  3#,  1989.  existing  strategic  petro- 
leum Reserve  authorities.  These  au- 
thorities would  otherwise  expire  on 
June  3b.  1985.  Among  other  matters, 
title  I  >of  EPCA  authorizes  construc- 
tion o|  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. In  addition,  title  I  provides  the 
President  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  draw  down  the  reserve  in  the 
event  of  a  severe  energy  supply  disrup- 
tion, or  in  order  to  meet  U.S.  obliga- 
tions \ipdeT  the  International  Energy 
Progratn. 

Another  major  component  of  the 
U.S.  Ehergy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Prograin  is  maintaining  a  continuing 
commitment  to  the  International 
Energf  Program.  There  are  presently 
itories  to  the  lEP  Agreement, 
of  most  of  the  principal  in- 
oil  consuming  nations. 
Agreement  provides  for  cre- 
ation ot  the  International  Energy 
Agenct  as  an  autonomous  entity 
within  I  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development.  It  also 
provides  for  establishment  of  an  inter- 
natlonfl  oil-sharing  system  for  use 
durinfl  oil  supply  emergencies,  as  well 
as  an  ipf  ormation  system  on  the  inter- 
natioi^  oil  market. 

Eacli  country  also  is  required  to  es- 
tablish emergency  petroleum  reserves. 

Only  effective  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Injtemational  EInergy  Agency  can 
assxire'  our  mutual  energy  prepared- 
ness in  the  event  of  a  severe  Interrup- 
tion of  international  energy  supplies. 
AU  of  us  are  fully  aware  of  the  mutual 
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and  critical  interdependence  of  the 
economic  ai^d  energy  security  of  the 
world. 

The  comililttee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  also  extends 
until  June  30,  1987,  the  basic  authori- 
ties which  facilitate  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Energy  Program,  which  Is  operated  by 
the  Intenmtional  Energy  Agency. 
These  autnoritles  are  contained  in 
title  II  of  tne  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  which  would  otherwise 
expire  on  Jine  30,  1985.  Among  other 
matters,  th^  authorities  enable  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  effective  operation 
of  the  lEA.  In  addition,  these  authori- 
ties enable  iU.S.  oil  companies  to  vol- 
untarily share  available  supplies  under 
the  lEA's  auspices. 

These  auihoritles  are  essential  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  prepare 
for  and  respond  to  severe  energy  emer- 
gencies, as  uell  as  meet  its  obligations 
under  the  Ii  itemational  Energy  Agree- 
ment. The]  ef ore.  it  is  critical  that 
titles  I  and  II  of  EPCA  be  expeditious- 
ly extended,  and  not  become  em- 
broiled in  the  other  energy  emergency 
Issues  recenjtly  considered  by  the  Con- 


During  the  last  Congress  the  Com- 
mittee on  ^Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources devoted  extensive  time  to  con- 
sideration at  complementary  authori- 
ties that  \i'ould  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness 
consistent  with  the  policy  set  forth  in 
section  271(b)  of  EPCA.  which  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  "the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  prepared  prior  to 
any  shortage  of  petroleum  products  to 
respond  to  energy  emergencies,  •  •  • 
as  a  supplement  to  reliance  on  the  free 
market  to  jmitigate  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  a  shortage  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts on  pulfllc  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare." i 

I  continiie  to  believe  that  energy 
emergency  preparedness  requires  con- 
tinuous upgrading  and  improvement. 
However,  o&r  country's  energy  emer- 
gency prepfu-edness  relies  on  titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and  Con- 
servation Act,  which  are  vital  to  our 
energy  security.  Without  these  funda- 
mental authorities,  the  evolutionary 
process  for  upgrading  and  improving 
our  national  capability  to  respond  to 
severe  en^gy  supply  interruptions 
would  be  nilnexistent. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  debate 
whether  ttiere  should  be  a  reduction 
or  expansidn  of  Federal  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness  authorities.  Now  is 
the  time  tojprovlde  for  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  EPCA  as  set  forth  in  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  Any  lapse  In 
ESPCA  authorities  would  undermine 
our  allies'  (confidence  in  our  commit- 
ment to  this  vital  program.  U.S.  par- 
ticipation i|i  the  lEA  is  as  relevant  to 
our  national  security  interests  today 


as  it  was  when  the  agency  was  created 
in  1974. 

Therefore,  Bto.  President,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  Senate  adoption 
of  its  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Blr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Impress  upon  my  colleagues 
the  importance  of  our  enacting  S.  979 
which  would  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  This  act 
was  written  10  years  ago  and  contains 
essentially  all  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's authority  for  addressing  and 
mitigating  the  effects  of  another  oil 
supply  disruption.  In  particular,  it  con- 
tains all  the  authority  for  the  filUng, 
operation,  drawdown,  and  distribution 
of  the  SPR,  as  well  as  the  authority 
required  for  effective  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  lEA  program 
with  our  allies. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  this 
bill  which  are  being  extended  but  the 
SPR  authority  and  lEA  authority  are 
by  far  the  most  Important.  The  au- 
thority in  title  I  is  extended  for  4 
years;  and  the  authority  for  title  II  is 
extended  for  2  years.  The  authority  in 
these  titles  expires  on  June  30  of  this 
year.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  extend 
the  authority  of  these  two  titles  prior 
to  that  date  of  expiration. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
legislation,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time?  If  no  one  shields  time,  it 
will  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun  with 
time  to  be  equally  divided^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
Shield  so  much  time  as  I  may  coiumme. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  entered 
into  did  not  make  in  order  the  commit- 
tee substitute,  and  the  committee 
action  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  lILcCLJJRE.  I  understand  it  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee's  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  the  pending 
business  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
time  to  be  equally  divided^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKHDlIXirr  NO.  34S 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Brai>- 
LKT]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  348. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  readtog  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  —  EBCEROENCT  PINANCIAL 

RESPONSE 

AOTBORITT  TO  PROVIOE  EMXRGKHCT 

ASSISTANCX 

Sk.  xOl.  (a)  The  President  shall  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  supplement  the 
rules  implementing  the  Low  Income  Energy 
Assistance  Program  to  provide  an  independ- 
ent mechanism  for  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  standby  block  grants 
to  State  Oovemors  (acting  in  accordance 
with  sUte  law)  as  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  response  to  a  petroleum  disrup- 
tion. 

(b)  The  standby  block  plan  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  provide  f or— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  essential  public 
services  so  as  to  protect  public  health, 
safety,  and  welfare; 

(2)  the  mitigation  of  extreme  personal 
hardship  caused  by  higher  prices  during  the 
petroleum  supply  disruption;  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  economic  efficiency. 

(c)  The  standby  block  grant  plan  shall  in- 
clude guidelines  and  requirements  for  State 
Oovemors  (acting  pursuant  to  state  law) 
under  which  the  block  grants  are  condi- 
tioned, including  provisions  for  submittal  of 
State  plans  to  ensure  the  objectives  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  are  met.  Reasonable  aocoimt- 
Ing  and  auditing  procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  standby  block  grant  plan  shall 
be  developed  in  oonsultatlon  with  State 
Oovemors  and  State  Legislatures  and  with 
the  benefit  of  public  parUetpation. 

(d)  The  requirements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  shall  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  that  may  be  used 
by  state  agencies  for  planning  and  adminis- 
trative costs. 

(e)  The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  90  days  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  described  in  this  Title. 

mPLmBITATIOH  OP  TBI  STAHDBT  BUXX 
OEANTPLAN 

Sxc.  x03.  If  the  President  detennines  to 
implement  the  standby  block  grant  pro- 
gram, then  he  shall  transmit  his  deteimlna- 
tion  to  the  Congress  together  with  his  re- 
quest for  an  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriation. Including  his  recommendation 
for  a  formula  allocating  the  appropriated 
funds  among  the  several  States. 


DnUCr  PKDKXAL  ASSISTANCI 


8k.  x03.  The  President  shaU  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Title  provide 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  law  so  as  to  provide  for 
direct  federal  assistance  to  recipients  to 
complement  the  standby  block  grant  plan 
established  under  this  Title.  The  President's 
reconmiendations  shall  provide  for  changes 
in  existing  Federal  direct  assistance  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  or  for  such  other  forms  of 
direct  Federal  assistance  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, where  the  use  of  such  programs  in 
conjunction  with  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  would  more  effectively  or  more  effi- 
ciently achieve  the  objectives  In  Sec.  xOl(b). 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPXIATIONS 

Sk.  x04.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title:  the  allocation  of 
such  funds  among  the  several  States  shall 
be  determined  as  provided  in  the  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  required  by 
Section  x02  of  this  Act 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President, 
before  energy  emergencies  occur,  no 
one  wants  to  think  about  them;  but 
when  they  hit.  everyone  wants  to 
know  why  we  were  not  better  pre- 
pared. 

Who  here  will  argue  that  the  Nation 
is  now  better  prepared  for  another  oU 
supply  disruption  in  the  Persian  Gulf? 
Who  is  satisfied  with  the  emergency 
authorities  now  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent? Who  is  satisfied  with  the  au- 
thorities extended  by  this  blU? 

Mr.  President,  the  threatening 
events  In  the  Persian  Gulf  flash  onto 
and  quickly  off  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers. The  Intensity  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  flares  up  and  dies  down.  An  oil 
tanker  was  attacked  yesterday  but  will 
be  forgotten  tomorrow.  We  say  that 
we  intend  to  keep  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  open  by  military  means  if  nec- 
essary, but  so  far  we  have  refused  to 
make  plans  to  deal  with  the  potential 
economic  crisis  here  at  home.  The 
events  of  the  last  several  days  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  tragic  drama  of  the 
hostages,  only  remind  us  how  unstable 
that  region  of  the  world  is. 

We  simply  must  establish  a  robust 
and  vigorous  strategy  to  deal  with  oil 
supply  disruptions.  We  do  not  have 
such  a  strategy  today.  This  strategy 
should  consist  of  two  broad  and  com- 
plementary components.  The  first  is 
the  aggressive  use  of  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve.  The  second  is  emer- 
gency financial  assistance  for  low- 
income  Americans  and  emergency  gov- 
ernmental services. 

The  Federal  Government  is  irre- 
sponsibly unprepared  to  Implement 
either  strategy.  Both  are  essential.  At 
the  congressional  prodding  of  both 
recent  administrations,  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  finally  becoming 
a  credible  and  useful  tool  to  deal  with 
oU  supply  disruptions. 

Despite  continual  executive  branch 
attempts  to  lower  the  fill  rate,  the  re- 
serve has  been  filled  at  a  respectable. 
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if  still  inadequate,  rate,  and  it  now 
holds  well  over  400  million  barrels  of 
olL  That  is  better  than  earlier,  but 
still  woefully  Inadequate  to  hold  down 
price  increases  if  they  result  from  a 
disruption  in  world  oil  supplies,  and 
the  Senate  has  now  capped  the  SPR 
due  to  budgetary  pressures. 

But  I  am  not  debating  the  Strategic 
Petroleiui  Reserve  this  afternoon. 
Why?  Because  even  with  the  early  and 
coordinated  use  of  the  limited  n.S. 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  and  simi- 
lar reserves  of  our  aUies,  even  with 
that,  we  must  expect  a  severe  disrup- 
tion to  cause  increases  in  the  price  of 
oil  and  oil  products.  To  address  prob- 
lems of  extreme  personal  hardship 
caused  by  higher  prices  during  an  oil 
supply  disruption,  my  amendment 
would  provide  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance to  low-income  Americans  and 
State  and  local  governments  on  a 
standby  basis  for  use  during  such  oU 
supply  disruptions. 

The  financial  assistance  would  be 
subject  to  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. Those  outlays  would 
likely  be  more  than  offset  by  increased 
revenues  from  the  existing  windfall 
profit  tax  and  the  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  SPR  olL  If  this  proposal  were 
enacted,  we  could  asstu^  those  in  our 
society  less  able  to  adapt  to  sudden 
changes  in  oil  prices  that  they  would 
receive  assistance. 

We  cannot  make  those  assurances 
today.  SpMiflcally.  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  are  as  follows: 

The  President  is  required  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  mechanism  for 
emergency  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  standby  block  grants  to  State 
governments. 

Second,  to  avoid  the  charge  that  we 
are  establishing  a  new  program,  we 
tell  the  President  to  make  this  block 
grant  program  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent part  of  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program.  The  President 
must  design  the  program  to  enable  the 
Governors  to  malntJiln  essential  public 
services,  to  mitigate  extreme  personal 
hardship,  and  to  maintain  economic 
efficiency. 

The  plan  must  include  accounting 
and  auditing  procedures,  guidelines 
and  requirements  for  Governors,  in- 
cluding provisions  for  the  Governors 
to  submit  their  plans  for  review  to 
ensure  that  the  State  plans  accom- 
plish the  stated  goals. 

Next,  the  President  must  submit  his 
plan  to  Congress  for  review.  We  do  not 
say  approval.  And  he  must  submit  his 
plan  to  Congress  within  90  days. 

The  planning  process  undertaken  by 
the  Governors,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  emergency  block 
grant  funds  will  be  available  during  a 
disruption  if  the  President  decides  to 
use  it.  will  ensure  that  the  President 
will  have  little  choice  but  to  trigger 
the  program. 


If  thi  President  does  not  initiate  the 
prografi.  Congress  can  initiate  it.  The 
trigger  lis  the  submittal  of  an  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation  qjecif  y- 
ing  the  amount  of  money  to  be  sent  to 
the  Nation's  Governors  and  the 
amount  to  be  sent  to  each  State. 

The  President's  request  would  be  ex- 
amined, modified,  and  approved  by  the 
two  Appropriations  Committees  and 
then  examined,  modified,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

Presumably  public  pressure  will 
ensure  that  Congress  does  not  delay. 

The  amendment  is  the  authorization 
for  th^  expenditures.  We  do  not 
specif  yj  how  much  money  should  be 
sent  tq  the  Governors  because  we  do 
not  knbw  in  advance  how  serious  the 
disruptfon  will  be.  how  high  the  price 
might  rise,  nor  how  long  the  disrup- 
tion is  likely  to  last. 

Nor  do  we  know  in  advance  whether 
the  dlgruption  will  hit  in  the  winter 
monthi  or  the  summer  months.  Pre- 
simiabEr.  the  distribution  of  funds  be- 
tween fforthem  and  Southern  States 
will  de|>end  in  some  degree  on  which 
season  it  occurs. 

The  revenues  would  come  from  the 
general  fund. 

The  general  fund  wiU  be  larger 
during  Ithe  disruption  than  would  have 
been  expected  prior  to  the  disruption 
for  twd  reasons  that  I  mentioned  earli- 
er. Thf  first  reason,  the  general  fund, 
in  othir  words,  the  revenues  that  the 
C3overnment  has  to  spend  will  be 
larger  During  an  oil  supply  disruption, 
is  that  we  will  be  selling  SPR  oiL  Re- 
member, over  400  million  barrels  of  oil 
are  already  in  stockpQe.  When  there  is 
a  dlsn$}tion.  we  will  sell  that  oil.  If  oil 
is  selling  for  $40  per  barrel,  and  if  we 
sell  it  it  a  rate  of  2  million  barrels  per 
day.  tie  revenues  will  be  about  $2.4 
billlonTi>er  month.  The  GAG  estimates 
that  it  woiild  take  about  $3.6  billion 
per  yekr  to  offset  100  percent  of  the 
lost  parchasing  power  of  those  fami- 
lies below  the  poverty  line. 

So.  me  first  source  of  additional  rev- 
enue that  flows  directly  from  the 
events  of  an  oil  supply  disruption  is 
the  additional  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  oU  that  is  now  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

The  second  source  of  fimds  is  the  ex- 
isting jtrlndfall  profit  tax.  It  is  written 
in  ten»s  of  percentages  of  the  world's 
selllna  price.  If  the  world's  selling 
price  increases,  windfall  profit  tax  rev- 
enues Increase.  If  there  were  disrup- 
tion in  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  tbnlght.  the  price  of  oil  obviously 
would  be  up.  As  the  price  of  oil  went 
up,  the  Federal  Government  would 
derive  more  revenue  from  the  windfall 
profit  tax. 

So  the  two  sources  of  additional  rev- 
enue viat  flow  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  from  the  events  of  an  oil 
suppl}  disruption  are  the  sale  of  SPR 
oil  an  1  the  increased  amount  of  reve- 
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nue  from  tlje  already  existing  windfall 
profit  tax. 

Mr.  President.  I  argue  that  State 
Governors  Are  better  able  to  deal  with 
the  various!  Problems  and  hardships 
caused  by  tuddenly  higher  oil  prices 
than  a  national  program  to  help  all 
the  Nation's  farmers,  all  the  Nation's 
drug  stores,  all  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
nesses.        I 

Mr.  Presiaent.  I  argue  that  the  situa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  is  different  than 
the  situation  in  Missouri  or  different 
than  a  sltuaclon  in  California. 

And  whai  we  aim  to  do  with  this 
amendmenti  is  to  make  sure  that  those 
Governors  have  the  means  to  address 
their  own  unique  circumstances,  the 
unique  droumstances  of  their  low- 
income  pophlation,  and  the  unique  cir- 
ctmistances^hat  surround  the  delivery 
of  necessar^  governmental  services  as 
seen  by  the  Governor  of  that  particu- 
lar State. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAG  has  studied 
the  whole  concept  of  emergency  finan- 
cial response.  They  have  found  that 
the  amoun^  for  certain  emergency  fi- 
nancial res|>onse  measures  is  persua- 
sive. But  the  key  finding,  as  far  as  I 
am  concenied.  is  that  the  several  fi- 
nancial response  measures  with  poten- 
tial to  ameliorate  the  effects  of  an  oU 
supply  disruption  ought  to  be  author- 
ized in  advsnce. 

That  is  pot  me  saying  that.  BCr. 
President.  Sut  that  is  the  GAG.  After 
a  thorough  and  exhaustive  study,  it 
says  that  we  had  better  have  already 
authorized  an  emergency  financial  as- 
sistance program  If  we  expect  to  be 
able  to  me^t  the  needs  of  our  various 
States  and  I  low-income  people  across 
this  countijy.  and  we  had  better  au- 
thorize that  in  advtince,  not  in  the 
midst  of  the  crisis  but  in  advance. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  GAO  report  be  printed 
in  the  RscOrd  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,     i  

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BRApLEnr.  Mr.  President,  emer- 
gency preraredness  is  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  neglected  aspect  of 
energy  popcy  facing  us  today.  We 
know  we  aire  still  vulnerable  for  the 
same  price  shocks  that  hammered  us 
In  1973  and  1979.  The  price  of  oil  has 
dropped  considerably  since  1980  and 
1981.  but  if  there  Is  a  disruption  in  the 
Persian  Qulf  tonight,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  {price  of  oil  will  skyrocket 
once  again,  And  as  we  are  the  largest 
consumer  of  oil  internationally— about 
16  million  barrels  a  day— we  will  pay 
the  most  o|  that  price  increase. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  we  will  be 
vulnerable  as  long  as  the  free  world, 
not  Just  the  United  States,  relies  so 
heavily  o^  oil  from  one  unstable 
region  of  the  world.  We  know  that 
price  shocks  affect  the  United  States 
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more  severely  than  other  nations. 
Whjr?  Once  again,  because  we  use  so 
much  more  oil  than  other  nations. 

We  know  that  recessions  following 
oil  price  shoclu  are  more  severe  be- 
cause, unlike  normal  business  cycles, 
oil  price  shock  recessions  are  coordi- 
nated around  the  world  and  tend  to  re- 
inforce each  other.  It  is  not  Just  the 
macroeconomic  policy  of  one  nation 
state,  it  is  rather  the  effect  of  the  loss 
of  an  essential  commodity  to  the  world 
economy  that  results  in  a  coordinated 
recession  around  the  world  and.  there- 
fore, one  much  more  difficult  to  coun- 
teract. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  personal  level, 
we  know  that  higher  oU  prices  and  oil 
shock  recessions  create  the  most  de- 
struction and  despair  on  those  least 
able  to  adjust— in  other  words,  the 
poor.  We  know  that  poor  families  in 
New  Jersey  and  Oldahoma  and  Wash- 
ington and  all  other  States  must  spend 
a  larger  share  of  their  lower  incomes 
on  utility,  heating,  and  transportation 
bills. 

Knowing  all  of  this.  Mr.  President, 
why  have  we  not  acted?  Why  have  we 
not  established  the  means  to  protect 
those  least  able  to  adjust  to  the  oil 
price  shocks  that  we  know  are  coming? 

Mr.  President,  this  I  Iwlieve  is  our 
last  opportunity  to  act  in  a  way  that 
not  only  makes  sensible  economic 
policy,  but  also  sensible  humanitarian 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  sield  the  floor. 

ExhurI 

VA.  Gbibul  Aocouhtimg  OmcB. 

WiuhingtOTi,  DC,  June  13, 1985. 

Hon.  Bnx  Bkadut. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sbhator  Bradlkt:  In  preparation  for 
the  Senate  debate  on  renewal  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
(EPCA),  you  requested  that  we  brief  your 
staff  on  our  ongolns  review  of  poasible  eco- 
momic  policy  reponses  designed  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  an  oU  disruption.  Fur- 
ther, you  asked  that  we  provide  your  office 
with  a  copy  of  our  briefing  paper  by  June 
13. 1985. 

Attached  for  your  information  Is  the 
briefing  paper  prepared  by  our  staff.  Please 
note,  however,  that  the  paper  is  based  on 
work  in  progress,  has  not  been  fully  re- 
viewed within  OAO  and  is,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  revision.  We  plan  to  issue  a  report  on 
this  subject  at  a  latter  date. 

A  copy  of  our  recently-released  report. 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Enern'i 
Plan  to  Sell  Oil  From  the  StrxUeffic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  (OAO/RCED-85-80,  June  5, 
1985),  which  rtlnniMwi  Issues  pertinent  to 
EPCA's  renewal  is  also  attached  for  your  In- 
formation. 

Please  caU  on  us  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Ddctsk  Pkacr. 

Director. 


Banrmo  Pafo— BmsriTS  ahb  LnoTATioKa 

OP  ECOMOMIC  POLICT  RsaPOHSB  TO  AM  On. 

Disaomoii' 
AM  Booiioiac  aasroifas  roucr  is  xmtoktamt 

Previous  oU  supply  disruptions,  such  as 
the  1973-74  Arab  oil  onbargo  and  the  1979 
Iran  oU  production  shutdown,  have  resulted 
In  higher  inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
reduced  economic  growth. 

Disruptions  are  generally  unanticipated 
and  can.  therefore,  cause  damage  to  the 
economy  before  a  response  can  be  Initiated. 

Those  hurt  most  by  rapidly  rising  oU 
prices  could  be  low-lnoome  households  be- 
cause they  tend  to  spend  a  greater  portion 
of  their  income  on  energy-related  costs. 

COMOUSS  HAS  ASKXD  DOB  FOB  A  CLKAI  AMD 
OOMSUTSMT  STATmZMT  OP  ITS  POUCT 

The  Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
(EEPA)  of  1982  required  DOE  to  analyze 
economic  response  poUdea.  DOE'S  August  3, 

1983  report  indicates  that  diseretlonary 
changes  In  economy-wide  fiscal  poltey.  In- 
volving either  an  Income  tax  cut  or  a  block 
grant,  or  changes  in  monetary  policy,  would 
be  Inappropriate. 

The  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  requested  the  Seoetary  of 
Energy  to  provide  more  Infonnation  on  eco- 
nomic response  measures.  DOE'S  July  30, 

1984  report  discusses  Its  current  research  on 
household  impacts  of  a  disruption,  but  con- 
cluded that  no  new  programs  or  policies 
should  be  prepared  In  detail  until  a  disrup- 
tion occurs. 

The  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment, Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations requested  that  DOE  provide  addition- 
al Information  on  its  economic  response 
policy.  DOE'S  September  13.  1984  testimony 
and  follow-up  reply  to  the  subcommittee 
suggests  four  targeted  policy  options  involv- 
ing the  earned  Income  tax  credit  (ETTC) 
and  the  Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  (LIHEAP)  that  are  being  con- 
sidered to  provide  assistance  to  low-incmne 
households. 

OCX's  CURIXMT  POSITIOM  OM  AM  B0OM<MaC 
ISSPOMSK  POLICr 

Rely  on  the  market  to  determine  the  mice 
and  allocation  of  crude  oQ  and  use  the  SPR. 

On  December  20.  1904.  DOE  suggested  a 
poasible  targeted  UHEAP  respmse  option 
along  the  following  lines: 

No  change  In  the  existing  allocation  for- 
mula for  the  bade  UHEAP  Program. 

Allocation  of  suivlemental  funding  for 
home  heating  saristance  under  the  basic 
UHEAP  alloeatian  formula,  and 

A  new  suiyplemental  allocation  formula, 
which  would  reflect  variations  among  the 
states  in  motor  fuel  costs. 

DOE  also  suggested  the  poarible  modifica- 
tion of  the  ETTC. 

DOE  has  initiated  no  legtslaUon  or  other 
action  to  date  on  these  proposals  to  modify 
them  for  a  response  poUcy. 

AOOOKSIMO  TO  OUX  KVALUATIOM  DOS  HAS  HOT 

Supported  its  position  (that  economy-wide 
policies  are  Inappropriate  and  that  no  new 
targeted  program  or  poUdes  should  be  pre- 
pared in  detail  until  a  disruption  ooeun)  by 
the  analyses  in  Ita  1988  and  1984  reports. 
(Although.  In  general  It  appears  most  poll- 


■  Thli  document  was  prepared  by  tbf  OAO  staff 
to  lenre  as  a  frameworfc  for  '"-~'-t*'^s  ^wwiiik' 
policy  rBSiinnsiw  options  for  an  oil  dliruptian.  It  Is 
baaed  oo  woik  In  proif««.  has  not  been  htUy  re- 
viewed within  OAO  and  Is  therefore,  subject  to  re- 
vision. 


des  don't  need  to  be  prepared  in  advance, 
the  effective  use  of  block  grants  would  re- 
quire advance  legislation). 

Acknowledged  the  trade-offs  of  the  econo- 
my-wide policies  (e.g..  between  reducing  the 
recesshmary  effects  of  a  disruption,  and  re- 
ducing the  Inflationary  effects). 

Addressed  and  resolved  current  llmlta- 
tlons  with  regard  to  using  the  UHEAP  or 
ETTC  as  emergency  economic  response  poli- 
cies. 

Initiated  legislation  or  actions  that  would 
further  develop  these  or  other  policies  aa 
viable  eoooomic  response  policies. 

WS  AHALTZID  SBVBLAL  ■OOMOmC  IXSPOMSS 

poLicm 

Economy-wide  response  policies 

A  cut  in  personal  Income  taxes  combined 
with  an  Increase  In  federal  aasistanoe  to  low- 
lnoome  households  without  Income  taxes 
withheld. 

A  reduction  in  employers'  payroll  taxes. 

A  general  increase  In  Federal  Mock  grant 
funding  to  State  govemmenta.  and 

A  DKRtetary  policy  that  increases  the 
money  supply  growth  rate. 

Targeted  responae  policies 

An  Increase  In  the  UHEAP,  and 

An  Increase  in  the  ETTC. 

These  policies  were  selected  because  they 
have  been  pnvosed  or  considered  by  Con- 
gress, the  admlnistratioa  and  in  ffwUmV* 
literature.  Further,  they  are  designed  to  In- 
fluence different  seeton  of  the  eoooomy  as 
well  as  different  income  groups. 

In  order  to  analyse  the  economy-wide  poli- 
cies, we  flnt  modelled  an  income  tax  cut 
that  restored  about  100  percent  of  the 
household  purchasing  power  lost  as  a  result 
of  the  disruption.  The  net  effect  of  this 
economy-wide  policy  on  the  Federal  deficit 
was  an  increase  of  about  $84  bOUao  annual- 
ly over  the  three  year  period.  To  make  com- 
parisons among  other  flacal  policies  mean- 
ingful, we  analysed  them  with  the  same  net 
budgetary  cost  When  the  three  fiscal  poli- 
cies were  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the 
money  supply  growth  rate,  the  net  cost  was 
reduced  to  about  $13  bOllaa  annually.  How- 
ever, there  could  be  longer  term  Inflation- 
ary effects  of  an  increase  in  the  money 
supply  growth  rate.  (Each  policy  could  be 
Implemented  on  a  smaller  scale  which  would 
reduce  both  the  cost  and  benefits). 

The  cost  of  using  the  targeted  policies 
could  be  lower  than  the  economy-wide  poli- 
cies because  only  low-Income  households 
would  benefit  directly.  For  example,  using  a 
disrupttoi  scenario  developed  by  DOE  (a 
doubling  of  oil  prices)  and  Census  Bureau 
data  an  est.lmat.e  of  the  cost  to  offset  the  In- 
creased energy  expenditures  to  low-lnoome 
households  can  be  developed.  Under  such  a 
scenario  it  could  cost  about  $8.6  bOlion  for 
UHEAP  and  $4.9  bOlion  ftn-  the  ETTC,  If 
these  programs  are  expanded  to  offset  100 
percent  of  the  lost  household  purchasing 
power  the  first  year.*  These  costs  do  not  re- 
flect admlnlstrattve  i 


MOST  OP  TRK  BOOMOmC  RBSPOMSB  POUCIB  WX 
AHALTZD  IHVOLVX  AM  DIPOKTAMT  TaA]IKH>Pr 

Our  analysis  Indicates  that  several  econo- 
my-wide policies  could  offset,  to  varying  de- 
greea,  some  of  the  impacts  of  an  oil  disrup- 
tion, but  involve  a  trade-off  between  con- 


■  The  cart  of  tliew  two  pngraini  esimot  be  com- 
pared directly  because  rtates  nsuaUy  wt  tnoofne  cri- 
teria for  UHEAP  aetMtiM  in  tbe  range  of  110  to 
139  percent  of  the  poverty  line  which  renlti  in  in- 
dudlns  ■ome  bouedwldi  with  tncontw  above 
$10,000.  whUe  tbe  xrrc  Is  restricted  to  tboee  with 
I  below  <10,000. 
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troUlnc  inflation  And  maintaining  economic 
activity  and  employment 

For  example,  the  income  tax  cut  response 
policy  increaaed  ONP  and  reduced  unem- 
ployment compared  to  the  tMsellne  (i.e.,  a 
disruption  with  no  policy  response),  al- 
though this  was  attained  at  the  expense  of 
slightly  Increased  inflation  as  shown  In  flg- 
ures  lA  and  IB  below. 

[Figures  lA  and  IB  not  reproducible  for 
Rbookd.] 
taioird  poucus  ahi  currkhtlt  limind  bt 

lUOmUTT  RKQUIKKlfKirTS  AMB  FURDIMC 

TbeUHEAP: 

The  current  formula  limits  the  use  of 
funds  primarily  to  heating  and  cooling  and 
does  not  address  rising  motor  fuel  costs,  and 

Current  funding  allows  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  low-Income  households  to  partici- 
pate. 

TheETTC 

Program  requirements  limit  the  credit  to 
about  (me-thlrd  of  all  low-income  house- 
holds with  Incomes  under  $10,000.'  and 

Tax  return  data  shows  that  only  about 
one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  credit  has 
been  paid  out  in  the  form  of  advance  pay- 
ment. 

ABMnnRIATIVB  PKACnCALITT  OF  THX 
KOKOWC  USPOMSX  POUCIES 

1  to  3  months  to  implement  the  fiscal  poli- 
cies once  the  necessary  legislation  Is  passed. 

With  the  exception  of  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, legislation  authorizing  the  use  of 
these  policies,  prior  to  a  disruption,  may  not 
be  needed. 

A  block  grant  program  appears  to  warrant 
advance  legislation  because  (1)  States  are  di- 
rectly Involved  in  this  program  (i.e.  States 
receive  funds  based  on  the  block  grant  for- 
mula), and  (2)  a  significant  amount  of  time 
may  be  required  for  State  agencies  to  re- 
solve questions  involving  authority  to  re- 
ceive additional  funds  and  plan  for  their  dis- 
tribution. 

2  to  3  weeks  to  Implement  the  monetary 
policy  and  no  legislative  action  Is  necessary. 
(However,  monetary  policy  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  President  or  the  Congress). 

smacART 

DOE  has  continued  to  stress  a  policy  of  al- 
lowing the  martlet  to  determine  the  price 
and  allocation  of  oil. 

Our  analysis  indicates  that  most  economy- 
wide  policies  Involve  a  trade-off  between 
controlling  inflation  and  maintaining  eco- 
nomic activity  and  employment,  as  well  as 
other  consideratlonB  such  as  program  cost 
and  the  number  of  households  affected. 

The  selection  of  the  appropriate  policy, 
therefore,  depends  on  a  value  Judgments  of 
these  trade-offs  and  considerations. 

DOE  has  not  admowledged  the  trade-offs 
of  the  economy-wide  policies  or  the  limita- 
tions of  the  targeted  policies  it  analyzed. 

The  EITC  and  LIHEAP  policies  are  cur- 
rently limited  by  eligibility  requirements 
and  funding,  which  need  to  be  addressed  by 
DOE. 

From  an  administrative  standpoint,  only  a 
new  block  grant  program  or  modified 
UHEAP  appear  to  warrant  advanced  legls- 
laUon. 

DOE  has  not  proposed  legislation  for  any 
economic  response  policy  and  therefore,  the 
XJ£.  economy  could  be  vulnerable  to  an  oil 
disruption. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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WM  incremaed  to  tll.OOO. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
opposetl  to  the  amendment  proposed 
by  Senator  Braolkt.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  979  by  the  Committee 
on  Eqergy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Senator  Braolkt  offered  his  emergen- 
cy fii^ancial  response  plan  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  the  committee 
by  a  vote  of  11  to  6. 

It  is  evident  to  me  that  some  critical 
details  of  Senator  Bkaolst's  proposal 
remain  either  unclear  or  undeveloped. 
For  that  reason,  it  should  not  be 
adoptep  by  the  Senate. 

For  Example,  the  amendment  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  large 
amounts  of  money  from  the  Federal 
Treastry  to  the  States,  in  the  event  of 
a  seriops  disruption  in  our  oil  supplies. 
Moreover.  Senator  Bradley's  amend- 
ment contains  no  specific  guidelines  or 
requirements  that  would  determine 
the  aniount  of  the  transferred  ftmds, 
the  tii^^ing  of  the  transfer,  or  the  allo- 
cation pf  the  funds  among  the  various 
StatesJ 

To  the  extent  that  the  amendment 
defers  ]  congressional  decisioiunaking 
untU  tfie  oil  supply  disruption  occurs, 
that  is'aU  the  more  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  appropriate  time  for  congres- 
sional ^consideration  of  a  new  block 
grant  program  for  the  States  is  not 
today,  but  when  the  emergency 
occurs.,  We  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
leam  the  facts  about  the  emergency 
and  tq  make  sound  decisions  on  the 
amoun^  of  financial  assistance  needed, 
where  |t  is  needed,  and  how  it  should 
be  dist^buted. 

The  amendment  is  grounded  on  the 
assumption  that  if  a  severe  petroleum 
supply  disruption  should  occur,  the 
result  would  be  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products.  The  assumption  is  that  the 
price  increase  would  be  so  severe  that 
it  would  cause  extreme  personal  hard- 
ship among  low-income  citizens. 

However,  it  Is  now  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleimi  Reserve  would  be  used 
at  an  early  stage  of  a  shortage  to 
reduce!  the  severity  of  price  runups 
that  otherwise  would  occur.  In  the 
event  of  a  serious  shortage,  an  early 
drawdown  of  the  SPR  would  flood  the 
market  with  new  supplies,  and  sharp 
price  Increases  would  be  dampened. 
Therelore.  it  is  imclear  whether  large- 
scale  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  State  block  grants  would  be  either 
appropriate  or  needed  if  a  serious  oil 
supply  disruption  should  occtir. 

Dtu^ikig  markup  of  S.  979.  Senator 
Bradlsy  proposed  to  use  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  SPR  oU  to  fimd  his 
State  block  grant  proposal.  This  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  under  current  law. 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  SPR  oU 
must  be  deposited  in  a  special  account 
for  the  purchase  of  replacement  oil. 
The  SPR  is  intended  to  benefit  all 
American   consumers  over  the  long 
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term.  This  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  the  replacement  of  SPR  oil  after  an 
emergency. 

Senator  Bradley  argued  in  the  com- 
mittee that  since  his  amendment  was 
self-financing,  it  would  not  cost  the 
Treasury  anything;  it  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  appreciated  oil  price. 
But  that  begs  the  question  of  replac- 
ing the  oU  9f  ter  the  emergency  is  over, 
which  would  be  a  direct  draw  on  the 
Treasury.    l 

Another  very  questionable  assump- 
tion of  the  jBradley  amendment  is  the 
idea  that  prompt  action  by  the  various 
States  will  feduce  individual  hardships 
and  economic  dislocations  more  effec- 
tively than  other  mechanisms.  It  as- 
sumes that; under  such  circiuutances, 
financial  aadstance  at  the  State  level 
would  actu^y  be  more  equitable.  It 
also  assumes  that  the  assistance  could 
be  accomplished  in  a  timely  manner, 
and  that  it  would  be  effective  in 
achieving  the  intended  results.  This 
Senator  has  serious  doubts  about  the 
validity  of  those  assumptions. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  raises 
many  additional  questions.  Several  ex- 
amples—an^ they  are  only  that,  exam- 
ples—come readily  to  mind.  If  the  pri- 
mary purp<}se  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  individuals  with  greater  dis- 
posable income  so  that  they  can  better 
afford  to  pay  higher  prices  for  petrole- 
um produc^,  would  the  State  block 
grant  mecftanism  provide  assistance 
only  to  persons  who  actually  incur 
higher  coeXkl  In  other  words,  does  the 
amendment  propose  that  the  payment 
to  a  persoq  who  owns  a  car  would  be 
greater  thafi  the  payment  to  a  person 
who  does  not  own  a  car  and  thus 
would  not  [directly  incur  the  higher 
costs  of  gaspline? 

I  would  aik  Senator  Bradley  to  dem- 
onstrate h^w  the  State  block  grant 
mechanism  I  could  be  designed  to 
equitable  distribution  of 
individuals.  The  amend- 
one  explicit  standard 
distribution.  It  would  re- 
idby  plan  designed  to  miti- 
;me  personal  hardship 
caused  by  higher  prices  diulng  the  pe- 
troleum supply  disruption. 

But  Senator  Bradley  indicates  in  his 
statement  on  the  floor  that  it  would 
only  be  a  s^ndby  plan,  and  we  would 
actually  wo^k  out  the  details  when  the 
when  we  know  what 
iption  it  is. 

fd  the  States  identify  those 

rho  are  most  adversely  af- 

luld  a  low-income   person 

)t  own  a  car  be  less  capable 
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of  paying  higher  prices  than  a  middle- 
income  person  who  owns  two  cars? 
Would  a  two-car  family  with  a  $20,000 
combined  Income  be  more  adversely 
affected  than  a  one-car  family  with 
the  same  ihcome?  Certainly  the  two- 


car  family 


would  be  faced  with  much 


higher  casi  outlays  for  gasoline.  It 


would  not  be  possible,  at  the  State 
level,  to  analyze  individual  needs  in 
the  absence  of  complete  and  constant- 
ly updated  surveys  of  car  ownership.  I 
question  whether  such  surveys  would 
be  practical. 

We  need  a  full  discussion  of  these 
issues,  and  basic  agreement  that  State 
block  grant  funds  would  be  distributed 
in  an  equitable  maimer  to  individuals. 
The  fact  is,  we  do  not  have  this  assur- 
ance. The  committee  has  held  no  hear- 
ings on  Senator  Bradley's  amend- 
ment, and  no  detailed  analysis  has 
been  conducted. 

Turning  now  to  the  regional  aspects 
of  the  proposed  standby  block  grant 
plan,  a  nimiber  of  additional  questions 
need  to  be  addressed.  In  the  event  of  a 
severe  oil  shortage,  how  would  the 
Government  determine  whether  one 
region  of  the  country  was  more  ad- 
versely affected  than  another?  Sup- 
pose such  a  determination  could  be 
made.  Would  the  Government  some- 
how adjust  payments  to  individual 
States  to  reflect  variations  in  the  over- 
all wealth  of  the  regions?  If  the  short- 
ages were  evenly  distributed  between 
the  Northern  States  and  the  Southern 
States,  would  the  latter  receive  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  available 
funds  because  per  capita  disposable  in- 
comes are  lower  in  the  Southern 
States? 

These  questions  illustrate  a  funda- 
mental point:  The  Congress  will  not  be 
likely  to  grant  the  authority  to  dis- 
pense billions— I  repeat  "billions"— of 
dollars  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
the  States  without  specifying  reason- 
ably precise  standards  that  would 
ensure  an  equitable  distribution  of 
funds.  Such  a  massive  transfer  of 
fimds  may  ultimately  become  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  adverse  impacts  on 
the  national  economy  resulting  from  a 
petroleum  supply  shortage.  However, 
if  Federal  economic  assistance  should 
become  necessary,  the  Congress 
should  make  the  required  decisions  at 
that  time.  Those  basic  decisions,  if 
they  ever  need  to  be  made,  should  be 
made  in  the  same  way  that  Congress 
changes  the  tax  laws  and  other  laws 
that  directly  affect  the  economic  well- 
being  of  individuals.  In  short,  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose  to  adopt  a 
State  block  grant  plan  in  advance  of 
an  actual  oU  supply  disruption. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  would  note 
that  the  amendment  would  require 
the  President,  within  90  days,  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  his  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  existing  Federal 
direct  assistance  programs,  such  as  the 
Low-Income  Energy  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. Once  again,  the  problem  is  that 
the  proposed  legislation  contains  no 
criteria  or  guidelines  for  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

On  October  29.  1981.  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  8.  the  Senate  rejected  a  so-called 
revenue  recycling  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Bradley.  The  vote  on  the 
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revenue  recycling  proposal,  I  believe, 
reflected  the  same  deficiencies  in  that 
proposal  that  are  apparent  In  the 
amendment  that  is  before  us  today, 
namely,  inadequate  statutory  stand- 
ards, unproven  assumptions,  and  inad- 
equate analysis  of  how  effectively  the 
proposed  mechanism  would  operate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  area  in 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  are  in  complete  agreement.  That 
is  on  the  advisability  and  desirability 
of  having  some  effective  standby  plan 
in  place  In  advance  of  an  emergency. 
In  1982,  when  we  were  disctisslng  that 
legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senator  discussed  but  did  not  then 
offer  his  revenue  recycling  proposal,  it 
having  been  defeated  the  year  before 
by  the  vote  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
The  proposal  for  a  standby  emergency 
authority,  which  included  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  which  In  my  view  are 
far  superior  to  the  revenue  recycling 
plan,  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  that  plan.  We  did  not 
have  the  votes  in  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  to  override  the  President's 
veto.  So  we  are  not  now  talking  about 
the  desirability  of  standby  authority. 
We  are  talking  about  only  one  aspect 
of  it.  I  could  have  brought  up  again 
the  standby  emergency  allocation  au- 
thority bill  which  has  earlier  passed 
the  Congress  and  was  vetoed.  But  that 
would  be  a  useless  exercise  In  view  of 
the  administration's  stalwart  continu- 
ing opposition  to  such  legislation,  and 
the  assurance  that  It  would  be  vetoed 
again.  So  we  are  here  confronted  not 
with  the  preferable  form  of  standby 
authority,  but  by  the  least  preferred 
possible  form  of  standby  authority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  signed  by  J.F.  Sal- 
gado.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  dated  June  17,  1985. 
addressed  to  me.  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rkcoso  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DspAXTicKiiT  or  Enxkqy, 
Wathinaton.  DC.  June  17,  19SS. 
Hon.  Jamis  a.  McCXubk, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Retourcea,  U.S.  Senate.  Wathington, 
DC. 

Dear  BCr.  Cbaikmaii:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  Department  of  Energy 
views  on  an  amendment  expected  to  be  of- 
fered by  Senator  Bradley  when  the  Senate 
considers  S.  979,  a  bill  "To  extend  the  expi- 
ration date  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  C^onservation  Act,  and  for  other 
punxiBes." 

I  understand  that  the  Bradley  amendment 
would  require  the  President  to  "provide  for 
emergency  financial  assistance  in  the  form 
of  standby  block  granU  to  State  Oovemors 
(acting  in  accordance  with  State  law)  as 
part  of  the  Federal  Government's  req>onse 
to  a  petroleum  disruption." 
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The  Administration  opposes  the  Bradley 
amendment.  A  program  such  as  Uils,  devel- 
oped In  advance,  would  of  necessity  be  too 
general  to  address  the  wide  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances that  might  arise  from  an  emer- 
gency. Experience  in  prior  energy  crises  has 
demonstrated  clearly  that  preconceived 
Government  approaches  too  often  become 
the  problem  rather  than  the  solution. 

Early  use  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve would  be  the  most  effective  t««poDse 
in  an  oU  supply  disrupUon.  The  Administra- 
tion recognizes  that  smne  lower-income 
households  may  be  more  affected  than 
others  should  fuel  prices  increase  In  a  dis- 
ruption, but  there  are  programs  in  place  to 
assist  low-Income  persons.  We  do  not  believe 
that  a  new  standby  block  grant  is  nrrrsssij 
at  this  Ume.  nor  that  It  would  be  the  moat 
effective  way  to  compensate  for  the  ImpacU 
of  a  disruption  whoae  characteristics  cannot 
be  foreseen  accurately. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
l>oint  of  the  Administration's  program. 
Toun  truly, 

J  J.  Sauudo. 
Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  letter  reiter- 
ates the  administration's  opposition  to 
this  Bradley  amendment  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  (^Ueagues 
to  vote  against  the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
always  enjoy  hearing  my  distinguished 
chairman  arguing  a  floor  amendment. 
I  would  enjoy  the  presentation  more  if 
he  were  not  argudng  against  this 
amendment.  But  having  Just  listened 
to  the  Senator's  presentation,  I  guess 
the  question  I  would  raise  is.  Would 
the  Senator  oppose  this  amendment 
that  would  attempt  to  give  flexibility 
to  Governors  and  funds  to  low-income 
Americans  without  providing  an  alter- 
native? If  the  Senator  was  standing 
today  offering  price  control  and  allo- 
cations as  an  alternative,  that  might 
be  an  understandable  position.  The 
Senator  might  then  argue  that  is  the 
answer  as  to  how  we  should  protect 
low-income  Americans  and  various 
States  from  the  dangers  and  repercus- 
sions of  an  oU  supply  disruption.  But 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  Senator  is  of- 
fering no  alternative.  So  the  Senator's 
opposition  to  this  amendment  really 
poses  the  question  compared  to  what? 

In  the  absence  of  the  amendment 
that  I  have  proposed,  we  have  no  pro- 
gram for  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance to  low-income  Americans,  finan- 
cial assistance  that  would  be  tied  di- 
rectly to  the  Increase  in  oil  prices  that 
would  flow  from  an  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. 

The  Senator  also  raised  the  issue  of 
the  1981  vote.  Well.  I  can  almost  re- 
member back  to  1981.  And  as  I  try  to 
think,  is  there  any  difference  between 
now  and  1981.  between  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  now  and  the 
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amendment  offered  in  IMl.  and  be- 
tween the  drcumstanoes  In  the  world 
now  and  the  circumstances  in  1981? 
Well,  let  ua  addren  the  last  issue  first. 
We  are  about  4  years  removed  from 
the  last  serious  oU  supply  disruption. 
ICemories  do  tend  to  doud.  We  do  not 
remember  quite  as  well  the  effect  of 
that  disruption  on  our  States  and  our 
dtlzens.  the  Ions  lino,  the  difficult  of 
getting  oil.  the  high  price  increases, 
the  ntmiber  of  Americans  who  could 
not  pay  utility  bills,  or  buy  gasoline 
for  their  cars,  and  the  number  of 
Americans  who  suffered.  Tes.  there  is 
a  difference  between  1981  and  today: 
that  is.  we  seem  to  be  further  removed 
f ran  perceiving  the  threat  although 
the  eoHUHnic  circumstances,  and  cer- 
tainly the  international  political  cir- 
cumstances, post  Just  as  severe  a 
threat  to  the  supply  of  oU  coming 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  today  as  it 
posed  in  1981. 

So  there  Is  that  difference.  But  I 
would  argue  that  there  are  also  some 
very  spedf  ic  differences  between  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  1981  and 
the  amendment  that  is  offered  today. 
Keep  in  mind  the  choice  last  time  was 
between  price  controls  and  allocation 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator's  bill,  or 
emergency  financial  assistance.  The 
Senate  chose  price  controls.  Today, 
there  Is  no  alternative.  It  is  to  say  we 
have  nothing.  We  are  going  to  do 
nothing  to  protect  the  American 
people  trorn  the  effect  of  an  oil  price 
Increase.  That  is  one  major  difference. 
The  second  major  difference  in  the 
1981  amendment  makes  emergency  fi- 
nancial assistance  mandatory.  The 
proposal  today  is  discretionary— not 
mandatory,  but  discretionary— on  the 
President. 

The  third  difference  is  in  1981  the 
argument  was  made  that  indeed  gener- 
al revenues  would  increase  because  of 
the  windfall  profits  tax  and  the  sale  of 
SFR  ofl.  But  In  1981  the  amendment 
said  all  of  that  increase,  every  last 
dollar  of  that  increase,  would  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  and  the  people. 

Today's  amendment  provides  the 
President  with  the  necessary  flexibil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  disruption  when  It 
comes.  In  other  words,  he  might 
choose  to  keep  some  of  that  additional 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  SPR  oil. 
windfall  ofl  profits,  and  so  on.  for  the 
purchase  of  SPR  oU.  But  he  also,  if 
this  amendment  passes,  might  choose 
to  use  some  of  that  revenue  for  low- 
inoune  Americans  or  for  States  that 
clearly  have  very  serious  economic 
problems. 

In  the  absence  of  this  amendment, 
there  will  be  no  flexlbUlty  for  Gover- 
nors. They  will  not  be  able  to  dedde 
how  they  would  best  apply  money  to 
overcome  the  economic  disruption  in 
their  States.  Absent  this  amendment, 
there  will  be  no  additional  revenues 
for  low-income  Americans  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  oil. 


So  I  wJDuld  argue  there  are  two 
major  klAds  of  differences  between 
now  and  1981. 

One  is  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  economic  repercussions,  and. 
therefore,  can  ignore  the  plight  of  our 
States  an|[  Governors  and  low-income 
Americani  during  the  disruption. 

Second,  there  are  three  very  specific 
dlfferenc«B  between  this  amendment 
and  the  amendment  that  was  offered 
in  1981. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  also  raised 
great  concern  for  the  two-car  family. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  too 
many  people  who  could  be  receiving 
assistance  under  the  low-income  por- 
tion of  this  amendment  who  have  to 
worry  ab«ut  two  cars.  Many  of  these 
Individual  do  not  have  one  car.  So  let 
us  keep  hi  mind  what  the  target  is. 

Indeedjwe  could  get  so  tied  up  in 
writing  gilidellnes  that  we  would  try  to 
make  siur  that  every  possible  individ- 
ual of  evtry  kind  of  economic  circum- 
stance w«  taken  care  of  with  a  Feder- 
al regulation  of  some  sort  or  another, 
and  maybe  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Ida^o  has  in  mind.  I  do  not  have 
that  in  mind. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  money  that 
wlU  come  to  the  general  fund,  or  a 
portion  al  that  money  that  wUl  come 
to  the  general  fund,  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  ofl  and  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  the  money  that 
will  come  from  the  sale  of  SPR  oil.  re- 
turned to  the  States  so  that  they  can 
take  care  of  their  own  individual  eco- 
nomic ciiciunstances  and  so  that  they 
can  take  care  of  the  economic  needs  of 
low-income  Americans. 

Mr.  Pri»ident,  while  I  respect  the 
Senator  ^m  Idaho  and  his  leadership 
in  aU  th^  years  in  trying  to  convince 
whateves  administration  is  in  power 
that  we  lieed  to  put  oil  for  the  strate- 
gic reserve  in  reserve,  and  I  wlU  state 
on  the  floor  qtilte  clearly  he  has  been 
a  leader  In  that  half  of  the  emergency 
prepare<9iess  program,  I  regret  that 
he  is  uijable  to  support  this  amend- 
ment th^t  would  attempt  to  address 
the  oth^*  half  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness pol^y,  which  is  what  happens  to 
o\a  citizens  and  to  our  businesses  in 
the  even^  of  an  oU  supply  disruption. 

Let  mi  make  one  final  point  during 
this  exdiange.  That  is  absent  panlng 
this  amendment  there  is  nothing  in 
place. 

Tes,  the  Senator  is  right,  the  Senate 
passed  irlce  controls  and  allocations, 
but  thelPtesldent  vetoed  it  so  there  is 
nothinglon  the  boolu  now. 

Again;  the  argument  that  I  would 
leave  ttie  Senate  with  at  this  phase  is 
if  you  oppose  this  amendment,  you  are 
saying  uat  there  should  be  no  pro- 
gram to  help  the  American  economy 
and  low-income  Americans  to  be  able 
to  cope  with  the  effects  of  an  econom- 
ic ofl  supply  disruption.  I  hope  that  is 
not  wh^t  the  Senate  is  going  to  say 
today. 


,  The! 
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>INO   OFFICER   (Mr. 
from  Idaho. 
Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
its  of  my  friend 
On  many  of  these 
shoulder  to  shoul- 
if  them.  too.  the  Sena- 
Jeraey  has  been  the 
I  should  be  among  the 
edge  that. 
One  of  the  reasms  we  can  address 
emergency  sunply  Intemipttons  today 
in  a  different  panner  than  in  1981  is 
because  of  tile  etfecUveness  of  the 
strategic  petndeum  reserve  today.  It  is 
a  much  more  affective  tool  than  it  was 
at  an  earlier  oite.  Tliere  has  beoi  no 
one  more  decScated  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  expansion  of  that  system 
than  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
would  say  I  h^ve  generally  supported 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
SPR  actl<His  w^  have  takOL 

That  is  one  of  the  differences,  by 
the  way.  beti»een  now  and  1981.  In 
1981.  whoi  we  last  voted  on  Senator 
Bbadlkt'8  prfposal  and  the  Senate 
voted  It  doiwii  by  a  vote  of  88  to  8, 
there  were  16  days  of  supply  in  the 
stntegic  petroleum  reserve.  16  dajw  of 
total  supply,  not  Just  of  Inuxnts. 
Today  we  have  40  days  of  supply,  or 
wfll  have  by  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  There  are  over  40  days  of  sumly 
in  the  strategy  petroleum  reserve. 

I  think  that  we  have  seoi  the  result 
of  the  eff eetlvenesB  of  Just  having  the 
SPR,  not  SaA  seUlng  from  the  SPR 
but  Just  hav^«  It.  About  2  years  ago 
when  the  btMnblng  raids  on  shipping 
began  to  increase  in  the  gulf,  I  think 
many  people  locked  toward  the  inter- 
ruption of  t^e  suwly  of  ofl.  You 
would  have  expected  there  would  be 
speculation  oi  the  world  spot  markets 
for  ofl.  That  speculation  peaked  at 
about  50  cents  a  barrd  over  the  then 
current  marifet  price.  There  was  no 
large  price  mpvemoit  as  had  occurred 

earlier.  i  

I  would  noi  say  that  the  SPR  was 
the  total  reaom.  but  it  was  part  of  the 
reason. 

That  50  ceits.  inddentally,  dropped 
ba(^  in  about  2  weeks.  Even  though 
the  bcnnbinff  has  continued,  the  at- 
tadtt  on  shlpbing  have  continued  over 
the  Interv^mg  2  years,  there  has 
been  no  price  speculation.  The  SPR  is 
IMurt  of  the  reason.  Decreased  con- 
sumption is  part  of  the  reason.  De- 
pendence upon  Imported  ofl  has  de- 
clined, and  that  is  part  of  the  reason. 


But.  yes,  there  is  another  change 
since  1981.  n  iich  different  than  before 
that  time.  B4  tween  then  and  now.  the 
Preddoit  of  the  United  States  vetoed 
a  bill,  and  tl  at  man  is  stiU  the  Presi- 
dent of  the^lted  States.  He  has  said 
if  we  pass  a  [bfll  again,  he  will  veto  it 
agidn.  So  th^  questiim  is  not  whether 
we  should  hi  ve  emergency  standby  au- 
thority. TYu  President  said  he  wfll 
veto  It.  I  aco  pt  that  verdict,  whether  I 
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agree  with  it  or  not  He  has  the  au- 
thority imder  the  Constitution  to  do 
that,  and  he  has  enough  votes  in  the 
Congress  to  sustain  that  position. 

So  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  have  more  authority  or  not. 
The  President  has  said  we  will  not. 

The  question  on  this  amendment  is. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  standby  authority. 
Is  this  the  appropriate  standby  author- 
ity? 

I  submit  it  Is  not.  It  is  no  better  now 
than  it  was  when  the  Senate  rejected 
it  88  to  8  in  1981.  It  is  no  better  now 
than  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  discussed  It  on  the 
floor  and  did  not  offer  it  in  1982. 

It  is  no  better  now  than  it  was  in  the 
committee  when  the  committee  reject- 
ed it  by  a  vote  of  11  to  6  earUer  this 
year.  It  is  simply  a  bad  solution  to  a 
problem  that  does  exist.  It  wfll  not  aid 
us.  It  wfll  only  exacerbate  some  of  our 
problems  and  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  a  very  great  deal. 

When  the  Senator  indicates  that 
there  is  no  help  for  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted,  that  is  not  reaUy  true.  We  do 
have  low-Income  energy  assistance  on 
the  books  today.  It  does,  perhaps  Inad- 
quately.  address  that  problem. 

The  Senator  suggests  If  we  pass  the 
bfll  that  problem  is  answered  without 
further  congressional  action,  whereas 
his  own  amendment  requires  that  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  we  then  vo- 
proprlate  the  money  to  the  States. 

So  it  requires  Congress  to  take  the 
action  which  I  say  is  appropriate  to  be 
taken  then:  under  his  amendment.  It 
has  to  be  taken  then.  So  his  amend- 
ment does  not  change  anything, 
whether  we  pass  it  or  not 

FlnaUy,  the  Senator  indicated  that 
somehow,  what  we  are  really  doing  in 
turning  down  the  amendment  is  walk- 
ing away  from  the  poor  In  our  sodety. 
I  have  used  the  analogy  of  how,  under 
this  plan,  do  you  make  aUocations  of 
money  to  f  amUles  that  need  money  be- 
cause of  increased  energy  costs,  and  I 
have  emphasised  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  criteria,  and  It  is  very  difficult 
to  write  criteria.  I  suggested,  do  you 
make  a  distinction  between  a  family 
that  has  a  car  and  a  family  that  does 
not?  That  Senator  suggests  that  all 
poor  people  do  not  own  a  car.  That  is 
part  of  the  problem.  Some  of  them  do. 
Does  the  family  that  owns  a  car  need 
any  more  than  the  family  that  does 
not?  If  the  allocation  made  to  the 
family  that  has  the  car  were  adequate 
to  meet  their  needs  with  the  car.  does 
the  family  that  does  not  have  a  car  get 
an  equal  payment?  That  would  not  be 
equitable.  Beyond  that  the  Senator 
also  says,  but  he  did  not  say  very 
loudly  because  it  has  less  emotional 
m>peal  but  nevertheless  is  true,  this 
amendment  has  economic  assistance 
to  business.  Economic  assistance  to 
the  fat  cats  of  this  world,  if  you  wfll. 

Tou  see.  Mr.  President  I  can  use  the 
emotional  argument  too.  I  say  to  my 


friend.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is  re- 
cyde.  at  the  taxpayers'  expense, 
money  to  multiblllion-dollar.  multina- 
tional corporations  because,  under 
State  block  grant  assistance,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  Jobs  of  people  out 
there,  we  would  be  shoveling  money 
out  by  the  barrel  load  to  these 
wealthy  defense  contractors  that  are 
ripping  off  the  public,  as  we  aU  know 
today. 

Mr.  President  I  do  not  know  that 
that  Is  what  the  Senator  means,  but  I 
can  make  the  argument  in  those  terms 
J,ust  as  weU  as  we  can  talk  about  that 
poor  old  widow  out  there  freecing  to 
death  in  the  daik  who  is  not  getting 
help  from  good  old  Unde  Sam  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  energy. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  talking 
about  whether  or  not  there  should  be 
a  program.  I  agree  there  ought  to  be. 
The  President  says  he  does  not  want 
to  make  that  choice  now,  wlU  not  do 
so,  and  wfll— he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  means  that  he  wlU— veto  such  legis- 
lation. 

Beyond  that,  is  this  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  writing  such  a  standby  pro- 
gram? I  suggest  that  It  \a  not  It  is  per- 
haps the  least  effective  way,  in  my 
Judgment. 

Mr.  President  I  reiterate  what  I  said 
earlier  I  hope  my  coUeagues  wfll 
reject  this  amendment  when  we  vote 
on  it  tomorrow. 

I  might  point  out  another  one  of 
those  variables.  Take  two  poor  people 
in  the  same  community  subjected  to 
the  same  weather,  the  same  energy 
mailcets.  One  lives  in  a  weU-lnsulated 
home;  one  lives  in  one  that  is  as  leaky 
as  a  sieve.  Are  we  going  to  make  equal 
payments  to  both?  If  so,  we  are  going 
to  leave  one  of  them  very  cold  indeed, 
or  if  you  make  a  payment  to  that 
person  suf fldent  to  keep  him  warm, 
you  give  an  economic  windfall  to  the 
other.  I  submit  that  this  is  an  impre- 
cise, very  difficult  attempt  a  very 
dtunsy  attempt,  if  I  may,  to  meet 
what  may  weU  be  a  very  real  problem. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
knows  that  I  believe  we  ought  to  have 
a  standby  program.  We  ought  to  be 
planning  on  what  to  do  in  an  emergen- 
cy. His  disagreement  and  mine  at  this 
point  would  be  over  the  method. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President  I 
always  enjoy  hearing  the  distin- 
guished chairman  make  his  argu- 
ments. I  found  a  new  emotional  seat  in 
that  argument  made  about  defense 
contractors  and  multinational  corpora- 
tions. Maybe  I  am  detecting  a  reorien- 
tation on  the  floor. 

BCr.  McCLDRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  Senator  is  very  persuasive 
on  some  matters. 

Mr.  BRADLEnr.  If  I  could.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent deal  with  the  question  that  we 
do  not  need  this  because  we  already 
have  a  Low-Income  Energy  Assistance 
Program.  First  of  aU,  the  Low-Income 
Energy  Assistance  Program  Is  consid- 


ered to  be  absolutely  necessary  where 
it  is  today.  We  are  looking  at  ofl  not  at 
$20  or  $25  but  $50,  $60,  or  $70  a  baneL 
It  would  be  clearly  inadequate  then.  It 
is  not  indexed,  there  is  a  year's  lag  be- 
tween the  decision  to  appropriate  x 
amount  and  people  actually  getting 
the  money.  So  It  is  an  Inadequate  pro- 
gram, the  Low-Income  Energy  Assist- 
ance Program  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  pet^le  who  are 
faced  with  a  price  runup  of  $25,  $30,  or 
$40. 

Second,  the  OAO.  which  is  the  only. 
I  should  say  only  authority  that  has 
been  referred  to  today,  said  very  dear- 
ly that  if  we  are  going  to  do  block 
grants  for  States,  as  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  sasrs  he  would  like  to  do,  we  h«^ 
better  have  an  authorization  on  the 
books  prior  to  disruption. 

I  would  say  also  that  I  do  not  expect 
the  50  State  Governors  to  give  money 
to  multinational  corporations  or  de- 
fense contractors.  To  the  contrary,  as 
I  have  heard  the  debate  on  this  floor. 
It  is  the  smaU  business  person  who  cre- 
ates the  Jobs.  It  is  the  smaU  business 
communities  In  our  States  that  differ 
most  significantly  and  they  certainly 
would  receive  the  bulk  of  the  assist- 
ance that  would  be  offered  to  business 
if  that  particular  business  woe  coitral 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  State  in- 
volved. 

I  suppose  I  would  say  finally  that 
what  this  Is  is  not  designing  a  program 
that  would  purport  to  deUver  equity  to 
the  one-car  poor  family  and  to  the  no- 
car  poor  family  and  to  the  poor  family 
making  the  same  Income  but  in  slight- 
ly different  circumstances.  That  is  not 
possible,  in  my  view,  for  the  U.S. 
Smate  to  write  that  kind  of  detafled 
program.  What  this  is  Is  a  program 
that  would  send  50  checks,  period,  to 
50  State  Governors  to  cope  with  the 
economic  circumstances  of  an  ofl 
supply  disruption.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  dearly  supports 
this. 

CaU  your  Governor.  Ask  him  if  they 
want  to  have  a  program  on  the  books 
that  wfll  aUow  tiiem  and  itfve  them 
the  means  to  deal  with  the  ecommilc 
repercussions  of  an  ofl  supply  disrup- 
tion. He  wfll  say,  "Yes,  we  need  it  Sen- 
ator." 

The  Senator  fran  Idaho  says  this 
Financial  Assistance  Program  is  not 
perfect  but  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
The  Senator  points  out  that  on  previ- 
ous occasions,  the  Senate  has  voted 
this  down. 

EarUer,  I  talked  about  the  differ- 
ences between  1981  and  today.  The 
Senator  talked  about  the  vote  in  the 
Energy  Committee,  11  to  6,  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  Senator  did  not  talk 
about  the  vote  in  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee last  year,  in  which  this  program 
was  i4>proved  9  to  8  and  then  mysteri- 
ously did  not  make  it  to  the  floor 
where  the  Senate  could  have  an  op- 
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portunity  to  vote  on  this  exact  pro- 
gram that  was  approved  by  the  Energy 
Committee  last  year. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  leave  the  Senate 
with  one  question:  What  will  you  say 
when  you  are  asked  during  the  next 
oil  emergency,  "What  did  you  do  to 
prepare"?  If  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment, you  can  say  you  attempted  to 
get  revenue  to  States  to  help  them 
over  the  tough  times  and  to  poor 
people  in  this  country  to  help  them 
keep  up  with  higher  prices. 

If  you  vote  against  this  amendment, 
your  answer  wlU  simply  be,  "I  did 
nothing."  I  think  that  Is  an  unaccept- 
able answer  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  Just 
very  briefly,  I  think  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  to  say  that 
he  had  imderstood  that  I  had  said  I 
favor  block  grants  to  the  States  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  did  not 
intend  to  say  it.  If  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  understood  me  to  say  that. 
I  will  correct  his  impression  and  per- 
lU4M  that  of  others  who  may  have 
heard  a  similar  statement  or  under- 
stood me  to  say  that,  because  I  do  not 
favor  the  block  grants.  I  think  there 
are  surely  some  Governors  who  may 
desire  to  have  free  money  from  the 
Federal  Government,  and  that  is  the 
way  many  would  view  it.  But  I  remem- 
ber that  Senator  Pohd.  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  his  State,  argued  against  it  in 
the  committee  on  exactly  the  same 
ground;  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
administer  it  at  the  State  level,  and  he 
saw  no  opportunity  really  for  other 
Governors  to  administer  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  presume  the  Senate  cannot 
write  the  rules,  but  50  Governors  can. 
files  in  the  face  of  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 
whose  time? 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  14  min- 
utes remaining. 
iti.  BRADLEY.  On  my  time. 
The   PRB5IDING   OFFICER.   The 
cleric  will  caU  the  rolL 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

roll.      

Mr.  METZEaiBAUM.  Bfr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BlifflZKNBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  matter  be  temporarily  set- 
aside  until  such  time  as  the  parties 
deem  it  advisable  and  that  we  may 
proceed  forward  with  the  next  amend- 
ment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ol»Jection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  an4  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  S^iator  from  Ohio. 
I   AMBnufBiiT  no.  s«t 
(PurpoaenLimit  certain  new  applications  of 
EPCA  aecUon  253) 

Mr.  MtTOafBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  aii  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  ite  immediate  consideration. 

The  HlESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wllf report. 

The  bif  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  S^imtor  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mbtx- 
EmAUM]  iropoaea  an  amendment  numbered 
349.         

lb.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed vaith.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  (4>Jection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowinc 
new  section: 

-8KC  5.  UWTATION  ON  NBW  VOL4JNTABY  AGKKE- 
MKNI8  OK  PLANS  or  ACTION. 

"Section  2S2  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following 

"'(m)  Effective  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  we  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Amendments  Act  of  1085, 

"  '(1)  tlK  defenses  available  under  subsec- 
Uon  (f)  and  (k)  shaU  only  be  applicable 
under  any  new  plan  of  action  with  respect 
to  Type  I  activities  (as  that  term  is  defined 
in  the  International  Energy  Agency  Emer- 
gency Management  Manual,  dated  Decem- 
ber 1982).  if- 

"  '(A)  Itie  Secretary  has  transmitted  such 
new  plan  of  action  to  the  Congress;  and 

"  '(BKi)  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  have  elapsed  since  receipt  by  the 
Congress  of  such  transmittal;  or 

"  '(U)  «lthln  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  receipt  of  such  transmittal, 
either  Htouse  of  the  Congress  has  disap- 
proved a  Joint  resolution  of  diaw>proval  to 
subsectioti  <n);  and 

'"(3)  stich  defenses  for  type  1  activities 

with  reelect  to  such  new  plan  shall  not  be 

availablei  if  there  has  been  enacted,  in  ac- 

with  lubaecUon  (n).  a  Joint  reaolu- 

irovaL 

the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

lUnulty  of  aeaslon  is  broken  only 

loumment  of  the  Congress  sine  die 

of  the  second  session  of  Congress; 


le  days  on  which  either  House  Is 

Ion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 

in  the  computation  of  the  calen- 

erlod  involved. 
iXA)  The  application  of  defenses 
under  siibaectlon  (f)  and  (k)  for  type  1  ac- 
tivities ill  respect  to  any  new  plan  of  action 
tra^ml1|ted  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
shall  beldisapproved  if  a  Joint  resolution  of 
dlsappR^iral  has  been  enacted  into  law 
during  ^e  60-day  period  of  contlnuoiia  ses- 
sion after  which  such  transmission  was  re- 
ceived b|r  the  Congress.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subjection,  the  term  "Joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  Joint  resolution  of  either 
House  c  r  the  Congress  as  described  In  para- 


grwh  (9 ), 
'(B) 


Uter  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 


transmlaion    under    subsection    (mXl),    a    olution.  The 
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Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  may  be  Intro- 
duced in  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
Upon  introduciion.  the  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and!  the  appropriate  committee 
or  committees  ^f  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I 

"'(C)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  the 
transmission  ai^  time  prior  to  adoption  of 
such  Joint  resolOtion  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress. 

"'(3)  This  stlbsectlon  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress—         | 

"'(A)  as  an  Exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  resiiectlvely  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  bat  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  f  oUowed  in  that 
House  in  the  oase  of  resolutions  described 
by  paragraph  (6);  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  tixat  that  It  Is  inconsistent 
therewith:  and ' 

"  '(B)  with  fuQ  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  ielther  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  nile  of  the  respective 
House.  I 

'"(3)  The  Joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  transmiasiai  under  subsection  (m)  shall 
read  as  follow!  after  the  resolving  clause: 
"That  the  Coagreas  of  the  United  States 
disapproves  the  availability  of  the  defenses 
pursuant  to  sections  252  (f)  and  (k)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  with 
respect  to  Trae  1  activities  under  the  new 
plan  of  action  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 

the  Secretary  of  Energy  on .".  the 

blank  space  therein  being  filled  with  the 
date  and  year  of  receipt  by  the  Congress  of 
the  transmissic^  under  subsection  (m). 

"  '(4XA)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  Joint 
resolution  under  this  subsection  has  been 
referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  20 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  its 
referral,  it  shdl  be  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  (he  committee  from  further 
consideration  bf  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge any  s«ch  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  Joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  such  transmission  which  has 
been  referred  to  such  committee. 

'"(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  shall  be 
highly  prlvUeied  (except  that  it  may  not  be 
made  after  a^  committees  to  which  such 
Joint  resolutioti  has  been  referred  have  re- 
ported a  Joint  iresolution  with  respect  to  the 
transmission),  I  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between  those  favoring  and 
those  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  An 
amendment  t4  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  uuOl  not  be  in  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  pr  disagreed  to. 

"  '(C)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed 
to  or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  cofnmlttee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  traiwnlsalon. 

"  '(SKA)  Waen  all  such  committees  have 
reported,  or  have  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution,  it 
■hall  be  in  frder  at  any  time  thereafter 
within  the  6Q  day  period  following  receipt 
by  the  Congiriess  of  the  new  plan  of  action 
(even  though  ia  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  such  a  Joint  res- 
motion  shall  be  highly  privl- 
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leged  and  shall  not  be  debaUble.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in  order, 
and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider a  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours  and 
final  action  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
occur  immediately  following  conclusion  of 
such  debate.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  A  motion  to 
recommit  such  a  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
be  In  order,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  a 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

"'(6KA)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
consideration  of  a  Joint  resolution,  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

'"(B)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedures  relat- 
ing to  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.' ". 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  we  address  legislation  to 
renew  the  D.S.  participation  in  the 
International  E^nergy  Agency  [lEA], 
the  organization  created  to  allocate  oil 
in  the  event  of  a  major  oU  shortage. 

And  once  again.  Congress  is  letting 
this  renewal  slip  through  without  any 
real  consideration  of  its  merits  or 
value. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have 
alwajrs  had  serious  doubts  about  our 
Nation's  participation  in  the  lEA, 
whether  it  serves  our  national  interest 
and  whether  we  should  provide  any 
antitrust  exemptions  to  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

During  a  major  international  oU 
crisis,  our  participation  in  the  lEA 
emergency  sharing  sjrstem  is  likely  to 
worsen,  rather  than  improve,  our 
supply  situation. 

Under  the  lEA  sharing  formula, 
countries  are  required  to  absorb  any 
shortages  in  proportion  to  total  con- 
sumption, not  Just  imports.  The  result 
is  that  countries  like  the  United 
States,  which  have  worked  to  reduce 
imports  as  a  percentage  of  total  con- 
sumption, will  usually  be  a  net  export- 
er of  oU  during  an  emergency. 

For  example,  in  the  emergency  shar- 
ing test  conducted  by  the  lEA  in  1983. 
a  partial  blockade  of  the  Strait  of 
Hormuz  was  projected  to  reduce  U.S. 
oil  imports  by  1.1  million  barrels  per 
day.  Yet,  the  lEA  sharing  formula  re- 
quired the  United  States  to  absorb  an 
additional  loss  of  1.3  million  barrels 
per  day.  So  the  total  loss  to  the  United 
States  was  2.4  million  barrels  of  oil  per 
day,  more  than  double  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  lEA.  At  the 
same  time,  countries  which  rely  more 
heavily  on  imports  were  getting  oil 
from  us. 

What  this  means.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  in  the  event  of  a  worldwide  oU 
shortage,  Americans  would  become  the 
fall  guys  for  the  other  nations  partici- 
pating in  the  lEA.  The  United  States 
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could  be  required  to  give  up  millions  of 
barrels  of  oil  to  other  nations. 

At  the  time  when  our  citizens  will  be 
most  in  need  of  oil  for  their  homes, 
hospitals,  businesses,  farms  and 
schools,  we  will  be  shipping  it  over- 
seas. And  in  return  for  our  agreement 
to  make  this  great  sacrifice,  we  get 
nothing  in  return  from  the  other  lEA 
members,  not  even  appreciation. 

I  attended  one  of  those  lEA  meet- 
ings some  years  ago,  and  I  must  admit 
that  I  was  shocked.  I  was  shocked,  and 
I  was  dismjpointed.  We  were  partici- 
pating in  this  international  organiza- 
tion. The  only  people  who  could  bene- 
fit from  it  were  the  other  nations  who 
were  participants.  It  could  not  help 
the  United  States  one  iota,  and  I  sat 
there  while  my  country  was  damned 
and  ridiculed  by  the  other  nations. 

The  notion  that  this  country  should 
respond  to  an  international  oQ  crisis 
by  doubling  its  shortage  is  an  absolute 
absurdity.  Yet.  this  is  what  the  lEA  is 
all  about. 

Obviously,  this  international  agree- 
ment offers  little  to  the  citizens  of  our 
coimtry.  It  is  also  unclear  how  effec- 
tive the  lEA  sharing  system  will  be  in 
allocating  supplies,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  do-nothing  energy 
policies  of  this  administration  will 
cause  severe  economic  disruptions  if 
the  United  States  is  required  to  fulfiU 
its  obligations  under  the  lEA. 

Bfr.  President,  these  conclusions  are 
supported  by  the  findings  of  a  new 
General  Accounting  Office  [GAOl 
study  on  the  lEA.  which  I  requested 
with  Congressman  Sthar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  summary  of 
this  report  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBD,  as  follows: 

CoKPxaoLLn  Obibul 
or  THX  Uhrd  Statib. 

WaaMngban.  DC 
Hon.  HowAiB  M.  MRxmAUK. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Hon.  Mm  Stuab.  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  on  Knvironintnt.  Snern.  and 
Natural  Re$ouroei,  Committee  on  Oop- 
emment  OjteratUnu.  Hou$e  of  Repre- 
tentatlvee. 

This  report  responds  to  your  requests  that 
we  assess  XJJB.  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency's  (lEA)  emergoiey  oil 
sharing  program.  It  provides  the  current 
status  of  a  key  ISA  program  and  Identlfles 
certain  unresolved  problems.  The  legldatlve 
authorities  for  U.8.  participation  wOl  expire 
on  June  30. 198S,  unless  otherwise  extended. 
We  believe  this  report  will  contribute  to  the 
deliberations  on  continuing  VJB,  participa- 
tion in  lEA.  At  your  request,  we  did  not  aetk 
agency  comments  on  this  report. 

No  further  distribution  wOl  be  made  for 
30  days  from  the  date  of  issue,  unless  you 
authorise  its  release  or  pubU<dy  ^nnnymr^ 
its  contents  earlier.  At  that  time,  we  will 
send  copies  to  the  Secretaries  of  Energy  and 
State,  the  Attorney  Qeneral,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  to 
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committees 


other  cognizant  congressional 
and  Interested  parties. 

CBAXISS  A.  BOWSHXB. 

ComptroOer  Oeneral 
Of  the  United  States. 
Status  or  VJB.  Pumctrtxiom  n  the  Imm- 

■atiokai.   Eanurr    AoMmcr't    EMKacmcT 

SBAuacSrsTat 

BuasT 

The  International  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  is 
composed  of  21  major  oil  consuming  coun- 
tries that  Joined  together  to  reduce  their 
vidnerabillty  to  oil  supply  Interruptions. 
Under  an  emergency  sharing  system,  tisa 
members  agree  to  establish  demand  re- 
straint measures  for  reducing  their  oil 
demand  by  at  least  7  to  10  percent  during  a 
serious  suppily  disruption;  M«iw»»in  emer- 
gency oQ  reserves  equal  to  90  days  of  net  Im- 
ports: and.  In  a  supply  dlmiption  equal  to  or 
exceeding  7  percent,  to  share  oO  supplies 
under  an  lEA  allocation  system. 

In  1961  and  1983  OAO  repmted  certain 
problems  with  the  workability  of  the  lEA's 
emergency  sharing  system  and  the  effective- 
new  of  U.S.  participation  in  that  system. 
Senator  Howard  Metaenbaum  and.  subse- 
quently. Congressman  Mike  Synar,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Environmoit. 
Enngy,  and  Natural  Reaouroes.  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  asked 
OAO  to  follow  up  cm  these  matters.  This 
report  summarises  previous  OAO  reports, 
taking  into  account  changes  sii>oe  they  were 
issued  and  addresses  the  specific  Issues 
raised  in  the  requests. 

OAO  found  that  progress  has  been  tw^*« 
in  addressing  a  number  of  the  twoblems  re- 
ported. PcH-  example: 

In  December  1983  DBA  members  agreed  on 
a  flexible  standard  for  pricing  oil  shared 
during  an  emergency  that  Increases  the  like- 
lihood that  oil  «w»iMi"*«ff  wUl  actively  par- 
ticipate in  correcting  supply  hnh«i««.Hft 
amonr  members. 

Other  lEA  members  hx-*™*  more  confi- 
dent in  the  U.8.  ability  and  wiUingncM  to 
meet  Its  lEA  commitments  when  the  United 
States  announced  in  February  1984  that  It 
would  not  rely  solely  on  hl^er  prices  to 
achieve  demand  restraint  but  would  gener- 
ally draw  down  oO  frtxn  Its  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  In  large  amounts  early  In  a 
severe  disruption  to  supplement  Its  free 
market  approach. 

In  July  1984.  the  lEA  countries  agreed  to 
consult  each  other  during  a  supply  disrup- 
tion to  determine  what  Individual  and  co- 
ordinated stock  draw-down  actions  they 
could  take. 

However,  OAO  also  found  that  some  prob- 
lems and  unoertainUes  continue  to  exist  or 
others  have  arisen.  lEA  members  are  con- 
ducting or  plan  to  conduct  oompreheiMlve 
studies  which  address  several  of  the  Impor- 
tant issues. 

Concerning  U.8.  participation  in  the  OEA. 
the  most  Immediate  issue  requiring  atten- 
tion by  the  Omgreas  Is  whether  to  re-enact 
or  extend  the  legal  authortttos.  which 
expire  June  30. 1985.  related  to  VA  govern- 
ment and  oQ  companies'  participation  In  the 
lEA.  However,  other  Issues  also  exist 

DnfAMs  xxsTSAiXT  irracTivxinss 
To  meet  their  demand  restraint  commit- 
ment to  TEA,  member  countries  can  use  a 
wide  range  of  approaches,  tnrimHny  moral 
persuasicm  to  encourage  voluntary  reduc- 
tions by  individuals  and  private  industry; 
compulsory  orders,  such  as  restrictions  on 
gasoline  sales  and  purchases;  and  mandating 
fuel  switching,  allocation,  or  rationing.  A 
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country  can  mlao  rely  on  market  forces  to  In- 
creHe  oO  pitoee  and  thus  reduce  demand.  In 
a<Mtt»w«,  countriea  can  draw  tmn  their  oU 
■tocka  held  in  excev  of  tbeir  lEA  emergen- 
cy reaervc  eonamttment  In  lieu  of  redudnc 
oQ  conwimptlon. 

The  lEA  has  not  prescribed  the  extent 
each  type  of  donand  restraint  approach 
should  be  relied  on  by  member  countries; 
however,  many  EBA  countries  have  indicat- 
ed that  sole  rellanoe  on  market  forces  is  in- 
appropriate. The  use  of  a  market  approach 
akme  in  a  severe  dlsrupticm  would  drive  up 
the  price  so  high  as  to  promote  the  kinds  of 
ft-ranrmnif  conssQuences  that  the  lEA  system 
was  '>««i|i'*'i  to  fitmttat 

The  current  VB.  plan  Is  to  rely  primarily 
an  market  forces,  supplemented  by  use  of 
iU  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  oU. 

Using  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  to 
help  keep  up  supply  levels  during  an  emer- 
gency can  help  reduce  pressure  for  rapid 
price  increases.  Nonetheless,  in  a  severe  dis- 
ruption price  tncreaaes  would  likely  be  sub- 
stantiaL  Recognising  this,  the  UJS.  govern- 
ment has  been  «w«ii«i«i«y  additional  actions 
titmt.  could  be  taken  to  provide  economic 
relief  to  poor  and  low-income  groups  during 
a  supply  disruption.  However.  It  hss  not  yet 
(leveloped  any  legidattve  proposals  for  con- 
gressional enactment. 

The  united  States  is  the  only  lEA  country 
which  has  neither  the  authority  nor  the  in- 
tention to  rely  on  govemmentKUrected  allo- 
cation to  reduce  if**"*™*  The  United  States 
is  ooooemed  that  some  other  lEA  countries' 
approaches,  which  rely  considerably  on  allo- 
cation, may  not  yield  suffldait,  timely  re- 
ductions in  consumption  and/or  may  result 
in  higher  economic  costi  which  could  also 
affect  other  countries.  For  example, 
member  governments  may  be  reluctant  to 
Impose  stringent  allocation  measures  early 
in  a  crisis  because  such  messures  would  be 
politically  unpopular.  (See  p.  18.)  Largely  at 
UjS.  urging,  the  ISA  agreed  in  July  1964  to 
further  yTamiiw.  d)  econmnlc  impacts  of  se- 
rious oU  supply  disruptions  on  each  member 
country  and  (3)  anticipated  effectiveness  In 
quantitative  terms  of  member  cotmtry 
itomMfwi  reduction  measures  and  the  range 
of  economic  consequences. 

In  early  19M  U.8.  officials  had  assuaged 
foreign  concerns  about  the  V&  demand  re- 
straint approach  (to  rely  primarily  on 
market  forces)  by  restating  their  intostlon 
to  build  a  7S0-mlllion  barrel  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  and  ordtattrOy  to  use  large 
amounts  of  it  eariy  In  a  severe  crisis  as  a 
supplement  to  Its  martcet  approach.  The 
current  U.8.  budget  proposal  to  impose  a 
moratorium  on  the  filling  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  when  it  reaches  iSS  mil- 
liOD  barrels  (It  contained  about  400  million 
barrels  on  lUs  1,  IMS)  may  renew  concerns 
about  the  adequacy  of  U^S.  demand  re- 
straint measures. 

AMOUIIT  AMD  AVnASnjTT  OF  OIL  STOCKS 

Several  lEA  members  have  been  short  of 
the  90-day  oil  reserve  requirement  for  3 
years  or  Icmger,  but  most  have  reserves 
greater  than  90  days  and  5  regularly  main- 
tain sto^s  greater  than  ISO  days.  The  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve,  which  the  U.S. 
government  has  set  up  solely  for  uae  in 
anergendes.  now  exceeds  the  90-day  re- 
quirement. In  aggregate,  lEA  oU  stocks  well 
exceed  90  days. 

The  actual  amount  of  emergency  oU  re- 
serves readily  available  in  an  emergency  in 
many  member  countries,  however,  Is  not 
clear  because  the  ISA  definition  of  emer- 
gency reserves  inlcudes  industry  oU  stocks 
which  are  needed  to  maintain  normal  oper- 


atiMis.  liiese  vary  widely  across  companies 
andoounpies. 

Unoertfinties  also  exist  about  whether 
emergency  oil  reserves  will  be  used  effec- 
tively. Althou^  the  United  States  has  an- 
nounced Its  policy  to  generally  use  Steategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  stocks  In  substantial 
amountslearly  in  a  disruption,  most  other 
lEA  members  have  not  expressed  such 
dearcutpolides. 

In  addition,  it  is  not  dear  whether  scnne 
member!  have  sufficient  control  of  the  oil 
stocks  iii|  their  countries  to  enable  effective 
use  of  thp  ofl  in  an  emergency.  Additionally, 
whfle  m#nber  countries  agreed  In  July  1984 
that  co^dlnated  use  of  emergency  oU  re- 
be  an  effective  and  rapid  means 
of  restoring  lost  oO,  members  are  not  obli- 
gated to  luse  these  reserves  early  in  a  supply 
dlsruptlffi. 

In  Julf  1984,  ISA  members  also  agreed  to 
study  Industry's  wi«r«<»riiitn  operating  stock 
requir^ents  in  each  ooimtry,  whether  ad- 
ditional lemergency  stocks  are  needed,  and 
the  effectiveness  of  members'  methods  for 
holding  Rnd  using  the  stocks.  These  studies 
are  cunfntly  imderway.  (See  pp.  SS  and  34.) 
Membeat  also  agreed  that  those  who  have 
90  days  ^r  more  of  itserve  stocks  but  do  not 
feel  the^e  are  sufficient  to  participate  in  an 
early  coordinated  drawdown  of  oU  stocks 
will  pro^Uy  make  their  best  efforts  to 
raise  th^  stock  levels.  However,  it  is  not 
evident  Which  countries  classify  thonselves 
In  this.«itegory  or  what  plans,  if  any.  each 
has  to  increase  Its  stocks. 

ikmiiATioaAL  on.  aixocatioii 

In  th«}  past.  OAO  reported  that  problems 
of  pridOg.  fair-sharing,  and  data  reliability 
could  threaten  the  successful  implonentar 
ti<m  of  ithe  lEA's  allocation  system.  Ques- 
tions sttU  remain  in  these  areas,  although 
importi^it  progress  hss  been  made  on  the 
price  is^ie- 

Pricing:  For  many  years,  lade  of  clarity 
about  hpw  to  price  oO  allocated  from  a  com- 
pany tnl  one  ISA  country  to  one  in  another 
member  country  has  raised  questions  about 
the  visibility  of  the  emergency  sharing 
system  in  a  real  disruption.  In  December 
1983  ISA  revised  iU  pricing  guidelines  to 
help  d^lf  y  this  question.  However,  the  lEA 
lacks  4  mechanism,  such  as  compulsory 
binding!  arbitration,  for  assuring  resolution 
of  pric^  dispute  in  a  timely  and  effective 
manneK 

FUr-4iarlnr  All  ISA  countriea,  except  the 
United  Btates,  have  established  or  are  estab- 
lishing if  air-sharing  programs  to  ensure  that 
no  one  Bvrmi^nr  would  be  disproportionate- 
ly penalixed  or  benefitted  by  aeUtms  It  takes 
to  hdptthe  country  meet  its  ISA  supply  ob- 
ligatloii  We  surveyed  16  VJB.  oil  companies 
and  13! indicated  that  the  UA  government 
shotild  jsasume  or  be  prepared  to  assume  a 
role  tni  assuring  that  voluntary  oil  sharing 
does  not  impose  an  unfair  burden  on  partld- 
pating  companies  in  the  United  States. 

Data  reliability:  Lack  of  accurate  date  on 
each  country's  available  supply  of  oil  may 
delay  tnplementlng  the  emergency  sharing 
systen^  In  a  crisis,  impede  response  to  a  dis- 
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MBASUBIS  fOa  DXAUKO  WTIH  SMMISS 

DisKurnom 

Disruptions  knaller  than  7  percent  of  oO 
supplies  are  nbt  covered  by  the  ISA  emer- 
gency oil  shar^  system.  However,  because 
of  the  econ<m4c  damage  some  of  these  dis- 
ruptions coulf  cause,  the  USA  countries 
have  agreed  to  support  implementation  of  a 
process  for  dyi^wng  what  actions,  if  any. 
each  country  oould  take  to  hdp  offset  an  oQ 
shortfalL  Tttw  have  not  committed  them- 
sdves  in  advaSse  to  take  specific  actions,  be- 
lieving that  such  dedstons  must  depend  on 
the  particular  prcumstanoes. 

Although  tt4e  United  States  has  agreed  to 

fully  support  ISA  efforts  to  correct  serious 

supply  '"♦'•lyiw—  during  a  smaD  disrup- 

autlwriMs  the  execu- 


tkm.  VS.  1< 
tlve  branch  td  order  UJS.  companies  to  par- 
ticipate in  tha  international  allocation  of  oQ 
only  when  the  ISA  emergency  ofl  sharing 
system  Is  triggered.  In  lesser  disruptians. 
the  U.8.  Oovemment  will  have  to  rely  on 
persuasion  to  obtain  UJS.  company  oooperm- 

tiOIL 

AUTROKizmoiiaGisLATioii  sxniis  jmn  se, 

ItSB 

Important  Authorities  for  U.8.  participa- 
tion in  the  KA  contained  In  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Observation  Act  expire  on  June 
30. 1985.  The  act  auUiorises  the  President  to 
require  companies  to  provide  ofl  to  other 
ISA  countries  if  necessary  to  meet  XJJ&.  anti- 
trust and  Iniaeh  of  contract  defenses  to 
UJS.  oU  companies  that  participate  in  oa- 
tain  I£A  activities. 

If  the  act  expires  before  new  authrarities 
are  enacted.  |  iroblems  oould  arise.  Without 
the  antitrust  and  breach  of  contract  de- 
fenses providid  in  the  Uw,  U.S.  oQ  conva- 
nies  have  said  they  would  not  voluntarily 
partidpate  in  the  lEA  emergency  ofl  shar- 
ing system.  Other  ISA  coimtries  may  view 
faUure  to  extend  these  authorising  provi- 
sions as  reflecting  a  laA  of  serious  oommit- 
ment  by  the  United  States  to  the  lEA.  By 
July  198S  the!  ISA  countries  wiU  be  wdl  Into 
preparations  for  the  fifth  test  of  the  USA 
emergency  oU  sharing  system,  which  is 
scheduled  for  Octobo'-November  1986.  A 
lapse  of  the  ^thorities  at  the  end  of  June 
would  almost  certainly  mean  that  XSA.  ofl 
companies  wf>uld  drop  out  of  preparations 
for  this  majf>r  exercise,  and  a  meaningful 

test  cannot  be  conducted  without  them. 

t  

nrvoLVKiaraT  Am  AinRBUsT 


U.S.  catOi 


'AMfri 


The  volunivy  participation  of  ofl  compa- 
nies is  considered  by  the  UdS.  government 
and  the  IBAIas  vital  to  the  suooeasful  oper- 
ation of  th  IKA  emergency  ofl  shsring 
system.  The  current  VS.  Plan  of  Action, 
outlining  what  ofl  '«^'"r*"y  actions  taken  to 
implement  the  lEA  emergmcy  ofl  sharing 


Ive  antitrust  and  toeaeh  of 
coverage,  dates  bade  to 
considered  too  broad  and 
more  specific  language  is 


ruptlon.  and  cause  errors  in  calculating 
countres:  allocation  righte  or  obligations. 
The  cduntries  most  heavfly  involved  in  trad- 
ing oil  which  indude  the  United  Stetes. 
have  the  largest  date  diserapandes.  Accord- 
ing to  tBA.  during  a  1983  test  of  the  system 
these  Countries  did  not  make  suffident  ef- 
forts o  resolve  date  problems  that  UA 
tdenti  led  and  reported  to  them. 


system  wlU 
contract  del 
1976  and  is 
general  In 
required. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  been 
drafting  a  sicond  plan  of  action  since  1979 
but  has  not  completed  a  version  satisfactory 
to  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  the  lEA  Secretar- 
iat, and  U.S^  ofl  companies.  However,  majm- 
dif ferences  Appear  dose  to  resolution  except 
for  the  extmt  of  recordmaUng.  reowdkeep- 
ing.  and  reiforting  required  by  the  compa- 
nies. I 

Two  previous  drafts  of  the  second  plan  of 
action  (1981  and  1983)  did  not  indude  anti- 
trust and  breach  of  contract  defenses  to 
companies  for  normal  commercial  transac- 


tions made  Independent  of  the  IHA  during 
an  ofl  disruption  nor  provide  antitrust  and 
breach  of  contract  defenses  in  esses  where 
UJB.  ofl  companies  shared  certain  price  date 
concerning  voluntary  offers  to  share  or  re- 
ceive ofl  with  ofl  Industry  representatives  as- 
sisting the  lEA  in  Paris.  The  Department  is 
now  ooosidertng  modifying  its  position  on 
these  issues  to  allow  the  plan  of  action  to 
provide  antitrust  and  breach  of  contract  de- 
fenses to  ofl  companies  for  certain  of  those 
two  types  of  activities. 

Although  these  changes  are  intended  to 
fartlltete  the  effective  operation  of  the 
emergency  sharing  system,  there  could  also 
be  important  disadvantages.  For  example, 
providing  antitrust  and  breach  of  contract 
coverage  for  certain  commercial  transac- 
tions could  result  in  companies  breaking 
contracts  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  rising 
prices  during  an  emergency,  and  the  result- 
ing higher  price  could  accelerate  world  oU 
prices,  contrary  to  IKA  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion, the  added  workload  that  accompanies 
such  coverage  might  InhlMt  effective  moni- 
toring by  VS.  government  antitrust  observ- 
ers of  U-S.  ofl  company  participation  in  the 
emergency  sharing  system. 

OOMCL0SIOWS 

THe  lEA  has  been  the  centerpiece  of  U.S. 
efforts  to  coordinate  international  energy 
iwlicy  with  other  western  industrialised  na- 
tions for  more  than  a  decade.  The  lEA  pro- 
vides an  Important  vehicle  for  coordinating 
the  national  energy  policies  of  ito  members. 
While  problems  snd  uncertainties  stiU  exist, 
lEA  has  been  making  progress  in  its  efforts 
to  Improve  the  woikabaity  of  its  emergency 
ofl  Sharing  arrangements. 


I  roa  oowsnwsATioH  sr  thx  conoixss 
The  authmlties  contained  in  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Oonsoratim  Act  of  1975  are  nec- 
easaiy  for  effective  VS  partldpation  In  the 
lEA.  Among  other  things,  they  provide  au- 
thnlty  for  international  oU  aUocation.  for 
U.8.  provision  of  energy  industry  informa- 
tion and  date  to  the  lEA.  and  for  limited 
antitrust  and  breach  of  ocmtract  defenses 
tea  actions  ofl  cnmpanles  take  to  implement 
both  the  lEA  Information  and  aUocation 
programs.  Current  authorities  expire  on 
June  30. 1985.  OAO  did  not  find  any  circum- 
stances that  would  invalidate  the  original 
and  continuing  justiflcatlcm  for  VS.  parUd- 
pation  in  the  DBA.  Therefore,  OAO  believes 
that  Congress  should  extend  these  authori- 
ties. 

Mt.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  study  identified  several  uncertain- 
ties associated  with  the  lEA  Allocation 
Program  and  UJB.  anergency  pre- 
paredness plans. 

Aooording  to  the  OAO,  the  amount 
of  emergency  oil  reserves  readily  avail- 
able to  lEA  countries  Is  not  certain, 
because  reserve  estimates  Include  in- 
dustry stocks  which  are  needed  for 
maintaining  normal  operations.  There 
are  also  questions  about  whether  the 
Oovemment  has  access  to  such  stoclcs 
in  some  countries,  and  whether  they 

3uld  be  used  effectively  in  a  (nisls. 

The  I1:A  still  lacks  a  mechanism  to 
resolve  price  dilutes  which  could 
delay  or  interfere  with  oO  aUocations. 

The  IEA  lacks  accurate  data  on  sup- 
plies of  oiL 

These  problems  could  Jeopardize  the 
entire  effort  to  limit  demand,  equita- 
bly allocate  supplies,  and  stabilize 
prices  in  a  time  of  crisis. 


Moreover,  it  is  very  obvious  from 
this  OAO  report  that  U.S.  energy  poli- 
cies have  left  this  Nation  unprepared 
to  deal  with  an  int«iiational  oil  emer- 
gency, and  oould  impair  the  efforts  of 
the  international  sharing  program 
For  example.— and  I  want  to  empha- 
size this: 

The  United  States  is  the  only  coun- 
try out  of  ISA's  21  members  without  a 
program  for  the  aUocation  of  oU  sup- 
plies during  an  emergency. 

That  is  the  legislation  our  President 
vetoed— the  standby  allocation  pro- 
gram. 

OAO  has  indicated  that  the  U.S. 
policy  of  reliance  on  rising  prices  to 
reduce  consumpticm  in  a  shortage  wiU 
create  serious  problems  for  the  poor 
and  low-income  groups,  and  (xmipeti- 
tive  problems  for  independent  refin- 
ers. Use  of  emergency  stocks  alone 
may  not  hold  down  prices  or  ensure 
adequate  supplies. 

The  recent  administration  plan  to 
stop  filling  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve [SPR]  has  caused  unease  among 
IEA  member  countries,  and  may  dis- 
courage other  countries  from  building 
up  their  own  reserves. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  one  of 
21  IEA  members  without  a  fair  shar- 
ing program  to  ensure  that  all  oil  com- 
panies bear  a  proportional  share  of  a 
cotmtry's  IEA  allocation  obligation. 
Without  this  program,  oil  companies 
wlU  be  reluctant  to  share  their  oiL 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Americans 
get  very  little  from  either  the  IEA  or 
the  energy  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

But  the  real  irony  of  all  of  this  is 
that  the  price  of  our  participation  in 
the  IEA  is  our  acquiescence  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  major  oU  companies  that 
they  be  shielded  from  antitrust  and 
breach  of  contract  prosecutions  so 
that  they  may  control  the  movements 
and  supplies  of  oil  during  an  interna- 
tional crisis. 

Mr.  President,  time  and  time  again 
in  our  Nation's  history,  the  major  oil 
companies  of  this  eounbry— some  of 
which  are  international  ccunpanles 
whose  home  offices  are  not  baaed  in 
this  country— have  had  more  audacity 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  Time  and  time  again 
they  have  been  successful  in  getting 
the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  roll  over  and 
play  dead.  That  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  instance,  again. 

We  have  a  situation  now  in  which, 
but  for  the  amendment  I  have  offered, 
the  oil  Induatry  waa  about  to  provide 
for  itself  another  gaping  hole  in  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country.  Who 
was  going  to  be  the  helpmate?  Who 
was  going  to  make  it  possible?  None 
other  than  the  Dqwrtment  of  Energy 
of  this  admlnistratiim. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  time  of 
crisis,  the  oil  ind\istry  will  act  in  a  be- 
neficent manner  for  the  public  inter- 


upon 


est.   Yet.   this   is   the   premise 
which  the  immunities  are  based. 

Now,  the  IEA  and  the  oO  indus^ 
want  us  to  grant  even  more  discretion 
to  the  companies,  and  there  are  indica- 
timis  that  this  administration  is  will- 
ing to  go  along  with  such  a  request. 

Mr.  President,  unta  this  point.  I 
have  addressed  myself  to  my  conoons 
about  our  Nation's  partlcU^atitm  in  the 
IEA.  I  think  it  is  foolhardy,  it  is  dumb. 
It  is  illogical,  and  there  is  no  rhyme  or 
reason  for  doing  it.  and  it  makes  the 
American  pe(4>le  and  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment the  sucker  of  the  world.  We 
should  not  be  in  the  IEA. 

My  amendment  does  not  address 
itself  to  our  being  in  the  IEA.  and  I  do 
not  come  to  the  floor  to  Ggbi  that 
issue.  We  have  shortened  the  exten- 
sion period  of  our  participation  in  the 
Agency  and  I  have  agreed  to  an  exten- 
sion for  a  lesser  period  than  that  origi- 
nally proposed.  4  years,  but  I  have 
agreed  to  it  for  practical  reasons— be- 
cause I  did  not  believe  I  had  suffldoit 
voting  strength  or  suppmt  to  prevail 
upon  this  body  to  recognise  that  our 
Nation  should  not  be  in  the  IEA.  If 
the  Reagan  administration  and  the  oil 
industry  think  we  should  be  in  the 
IEA.  and  so  say  many  Members  of  this 
body,  then  they  must  be  right 

I  do  not  agree.  But  the  substance  of 
my  amendment  deals  instead  with  the 
expansion  of  the  antitrust  exemption 
wliich  is  being  talked  about,  oomtem- 
plated.  and  discussed  in  the  adminis- 
tration. This  gets  to  the  substance  of 
my  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
ensure  that  Ccmgress  has  the  right  to 
review  and  stop  if  it  (diooses  aa  an  ex- 
pedited basis  any  attempt  by  the  De- 
partments of  Energy  and  Justice  to 
ejqiand  the  scope  of  antitrust  and 
breach  of  contract  inimiiTiit«eff  avail- 
able to  oil  comiwnies  during  an  inter- 
national energy  crisis. 

The  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  [EPCAl  contains  language  estab- 
lishing an  antitrust  and  lH«ach  of  ocm- 
tract defense  for  UJB.  companies  that 
participate  in  the  Intematicmal 
Energy  Agency. 

I  have  always  resisted  making  such 
defenses  available. 

Currently,  the  antitrust  and  breach 
of  contract  defenses  cover  a  limited 
range  of  transactions,  those  either  ap- 
proved by  the  IEA  or  mandat,ed  by  the 
UJS.  Oovemment  These  are  called 
Type  n  and  Type  m  transactions  re- 
spectively. In  both  cases,  those  activi- 
ties are  closely  monitored  and  must  be 
approved  before  they  qualify  for  the 
defense. 

However,  recent  Department  of 
Ibergy  and  Justice  drafts  of  a  new 
plan  of  action  dramatically  expand  the 
scope  of  the  antitrust  and  breach  of 
contract  immunities. 

Mr.  President  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
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Resources  Ck>minlttee  and  his  staff 
have  been  very  cooperative  in  assisting 
me  and  my  staff  in  obtaining  the 
DOE.  Justice,  and  FTC  documents  re- 
lated to  this  issue. 

After  careful  review  of  these  materi- 
als, it  is  evident  to  me  that  the  effect 
of  the  new  plan  proposed  by  DOE  and 
Justice  would  permit  VS.  oU  compa- 
nies to  engage  in  any  number  of  ma- 
nipulative and  abusive  transactions. 

Under  the  new  proposal,  the  anti- 
trust and  breach  of  contract  defenses 
would  also  cover  normal  business 
transactions,  so-called  Type  I  activi- 
ties. The  impact  of  such  an  expansion 
of  the  immunities  would  be  that  virtu- 
ally any  commercial  transaction  would 
be  immunized  as  long  as  the  parties 
coxild  claim  that  a  specific— though 
not  the  primary— purpose  of  the  deal 
was  to  help  the  lEA  oil  allocation 
process.  No  prior  lEA  approval  would 
be  required.  Companies  could  present 
the  lEA  with  a  fait  accompU  and  still 
receive  protection. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
real  problems  that  such  an  expansion 
could  create. 

If  there  were  an  acute  oil  shortage 
due  to  a  cut-off  of  foreign  supplies  to 
the  United  States,  and  no  cut-off  to 
Europe,  the  major  oil  companies, 
through  a  series  of  telephone  calls 
back  and  forth,  might  Join  in  an  agree- 
ment to  triple  the  price  of  oil  in  the 
United  States  in  order  to  induce  a 
shift  of  supplies  from  Europe  to  this 
country. 

In  all  fairness  the  case  may  be  that 
such  a  dramatic  price  increase  may 
not  have  been  necessary,  but  merely  a 
way  of  exploiting  the  shortage  due  to 
oil  company  greed.  And  who  among  us 
would  not  say  that  the  oil  companies 
would  take  advantage  of  the  situation 
of  the  door  were  open  Just  a  bit  so 
that  they  might  walk  through  it?  Such 
an  incredible  price-fixing  scheme 
would  be  fully  protected  from  anti- 
trust or  breach-of-contract  statutes, 
and  the  American  public  would  have 
no  resourse  whatsoever. 

Do  not  say  it  could  not  happen. 
Since  oU  has  become  an  essential  com- 
modity to  the  nations  of  the  world, 
major  oU  companies  have  conspired  to 
limit  the  control  of  oil  reserves,  ma- 
nipulate prices,  influence  Ctovemment 
decisions  and  take  advantage  of  Inter- 
national crises  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
ensuring  themselves  greater  and  great- 
er profits. 

In  his  book.  "The  Seven  Sisters." 
Anthony  Sampson  has  chronicled 
much  of  this. 

For  example,  the  oU  industry  was 
only  a  few  years  old  when  John  D. 
Rockf  eller  began  to  gain  control  of  the 
refineries  and  distribution  facilities 
that  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  the  company  that 
became  the  monopoly  in  the  oil  Indus- 
try and  amassed  exorbitant  profits  as 
well. 


The  excesses  of  this  trust  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the  Oov- 
emment  mandated  break  up  of  Stand- 
ard OU  I1U8II. 

In  the  )920's  the  three  leading  inter- 
national icompanies— Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  Shell  and  British  Petrole- 
imi— forged  a  secret  cartel  agreement 
to  allocate  markets,  limit  production 
and  fix  prices. 

Our  o«b  U.S.  Navy  was  overcharged 
by  the  n^ijers  of  the  Arabian  Ameri- 
can Oil  Co.  during  World  War  n.  and 
it  led  a  Senate  investigative  committee 
to  conclude  in  1948  that: 

"The  oil  companies  have  shown  a 
singular  lack  of  good  faith,  an  avari- 
cious deyire  from  enormous  profits, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  constant- 
ly sought  the  cloak  of  U.S.  protection 
and  finamcial  assistance  to  preserve 
their  van  concession." 

Again  fa  1952.  we  see  the  oil  compa- 
nies desc^bed  in  a  landmark  report  by 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busln^jentitled  the  International  Pe- 
troleum Cartel.  That  report  concluded 
that  sevni  major  oil  companies  con- 
trolled au^of  the  principal  oU  produc- 
ing areSLSoutside  of  the  United  States, 
divided  vie  martlets  and  set  artif ically 
high  prices. 

The  Aiab  Embargo  of  1973  not  only 
caused  portages  and  price  increases  in 
the  Unltfed  States  and  other  nations,  it 
also  provided  the  major  oil  companies 
with  record  profits.  And  it  should  be 
noted  Ut  passing  that  even  where 
there  wis  no  shortage  the  oil  compa- 
nies did  not  hesitate  to  keep  their 
ships  stationed  off  our  shores  so  that 
they  mifht  indicate  that  there  was  a 
shortage  and  so  that  they  might  com- 
bine to  iMse  their  prices. 

As  a  oonsequence  their  profits  were 
so  high!  that  oil  companies  actually 
took  ad|  out  in  the  newspapers  to  try 
to  defend  them. 

And  it  did  not  end  after  the  rise  of 
OPEC.  The  emergence  of  OPEC  may 
have  changed  the  way  the  game  was 
played,  but  the  results  remain  the 
same. 

In  1919,  a  relatively  minor  shortage 
was  traBsformed  into  a  major  crisis  by 
oil  company  hoarding  of  oil  and  gaso- 
line stocks. 

There  were  plenty  of  supplies  avail- 
able, but  the  oil  Industry  saw  a  chance 
to  mak«  a  killing.  So,  suddenly  Ameri- 
cans faced  what  the  Government  told 
them  ]was  a  2-mllllon-barrel-a-day 
shortag  e. 

The  I  Bsult?  Prices  soared,  consumers 
waited  In  gasoline  lines,  farmers  were 
unable  I  to  get  fuel  to  work  in  their 
fields,  the  entire  world  was  plunged 
into  an  economic  recession— and  the 
oil  companies  made  billions  of  dollars 
in  profits. 

Thert  is  also  strong  evidence  that 
the  major  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies—the same  corporations  we  may 
be  entrusting  with  a  carte  blanche  to 
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violate  the  antitrust  laws— have  been 
conspiring  for  years  to  fix  prices  of 
west  coast  crude  oil.  Their  scheme  in- 
cludes holding  down  the  price  for 
which  they  will  pay  Independent 
drillers  for  their  oil.  preventing  inde- 
pendent refiners  from  obtaining  oU  di- 
rectly from  ditlllers,  and  squeezing  dis- 
counters out  of  the  market. 

This  conspUacy  is  particularly  nefar- 
ious because  I  it  not  only  artificially 
raises  the  pr|ce  of  oil  to  consumers, 
but  It  injures  independent  drillers, 
who  find  mosi  new  domestic  sources  of 
OIL  ' 

Although  publicly  released  docu- 
ments concern  conduct  in  the  1970's. 
California  law  enforcement  officials 
have  filed  new  lawsuits  alleging  that 
these  price-fixing  schemes  have  con- 
tinued. 

There  are  other  problems  to  the 
American  economy  that  could  and 
would  result  }1  oil  companies  are  per- 
mitted to  Jodn  together  to  restrain 
sales  or  restrict  price  competition. 

Thousands  of  small  businesses  could 
be  threateneid.  For  example,  if  the 
Persian  Gulf  were  blockaded.  Japan 
would  suifer  a  severe  shortage  and  the 
lEA  wotdd  uely  seek  to  divert  oil 
from  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

Oil  compafiles  could  exploit  this 
crisis  by  bt^achlng  long-term,  low- 
priced  supply  contracts  with  small,  in- 
dependent refineries  and  distributors 
and  shift  massive  quantities  of  oil— at 
significantly  |  higher  prices— to  Japan. 
As  long  as  a{  specific  piurpose  of  their 
action  was  to  help  the  lEA  move  oil  to 
Japan,  they  would  be  Immune  from 
suit.  In  shorli.  they  could  use  the  crisis 
to  unilaterally  cancel  their  less  lucra- 
tive contracts. 

Government  agencies  have  also  ex- 
pressed con<tem  about  the  problems 
which  may  irise  from  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  Immunities. 

The  GAO  report,  which  I  previously 
mentioned  and  which  has  now  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Record,  raises  seri- 
ous questions  about  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary to  expand  the  defenses.  The 
report  also  notes  that  expanding  the 
antitrust  an^  breach  of  contract  de- 
fenses couldl  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  and  penalize 
collusive  conduct,  injure  intermediate 
suppliers  and  consumers,  and  actually 
contribute  to  the  rise  in  world  oil 
prices,  whldi  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  objectives  of  the  lEA. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  state  pub- 
licly that  I  «m  not  at  liberty  to  reveal 
the  internal  FTC  staff  memoranda  I 
have  seen  on  this  issue.  Let  me  Just 
say  that  they  lead  one  to  firmly  con- 
clude that  we  are  inviting  the  oU  com- 
panies to  cloak  virtually  all  of  their 
operations  during  an  international 
emergency  tdth  antitrust  and  breach 
of  contract  defenses. 

Congress  I  never  intended  for  the 
narrow  antitrust  and  breach  of  con- 
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tract  defenses  to  be  expanded  in  a  way 
that  is  now  planned  by  DOE  and  Jus- 
tice, and  it  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
condone  the  actions  which  could 
result. 

Tet,  S.  979  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  no  requirements  for 
congressional  review  or  administrative 
rulemaking  before  such  drastic 
changes  can  take  place.  If  left  im- 
changed,  EPCA  would  be  better  called 
the  Energy  Price-Fixing  and  Cartel 
Act. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  re- 
quires that  any  plan  of  action  which 
offers  the  antitrust  and  breach  of  con- 
tract defense  to  transactions  which 
are  not  mandated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  are  not  approved  in  advance 
by  the  lEA,  must  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress 60  days  before  the  defenses  can 
attach  to  those  activities. 

If,  during  that  60-day  period.  Con- 
gress passes  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  extension  of  the  defenses 
to  tjrpe  I  activities,  that  coverage 
cannot  take  place. 

This  amendment  guarantees  that  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  will  be 
subject  to  expedited  procedures.  This 
ensures  that  Congress  will  have  the 
right  to  vote  on,  and  reject,  any  ex- 
pansion of  the  antitrust  and  breach  of 
contract  defenses  currently  available 
to  the  oil  industry  during  an  interna- 
tional energy  crisis. 

This  amendment  preserves  Congress' 
right  to  review  and  make  a  decision  on 
the  need  for  such  sweeping  immunities 
before  they  can  take  effect. 

This  amendment  is  offered  in  order 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  and  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice that  this  Congress  has  strong  res- 
ervations about  expanding  and  extend- 
ing the  antitrust  immunities  for  the 
oil  companies.  This  Senator  has  no  dif- 
ficulty in  predicting  with  certainty 
that  if  there  is  such  extension  or  ex- 
pansion that  occiuns.  I  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress to  vote  as  to  whether  he  is  on 
the  side  of  the  oil  companies  or  on  the 
side  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  does  not  object 
to  this  amendment.  And  I  want  to 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  coopera- 
tion in  accepting  this  amendment  and 
for  the  cooperation  of  staff  in  working 
out  the  language  of  this  amendment. 
It  will  preserve  the  right  of  oversight 
and  veto  for  Congress  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLlTRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Energy  Program  was  es- 
tablished in  order  for  the  major  oU 
consuming  countries  to  respond  effec- 
tively in  the  event  of  a  severe  interna- 
tional energy  supply  Interruption.  The 
lEP  agreement  provides  for  an  infor- 
mation system   on   international   oU 


markets  and  establishment  of  an  inter- 
national oil  sharing  system  during 
international  oil  supply  emergencies. 

Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  sets  out  procedures 
applicable  to  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  voluntary  agreements 
and  plans  of  action  to  Implement 
these  allocation  and  information  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Energy 
Program.  Pursuant  to  this  authority, 
approximately  20  U.S.  international 
oU  companies  are  signltores  to  the 
original  1976  volxmtary  agreement  and 
plan  of  act  to  Implement  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Progitun. 

During  an  international  energy 
supply  emergency,  participation  by 
both  major  international  oil  compa- 
nies and  indei>endent  oil  companies  in 
this  voluntary  agreement  is  essential 
to  the  effective  redistribution  of  oil  if 
the  lEP's  emergency  oil-sharing  proce- 
dures are  activated. 

The  existing  1976  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  action  provides  very 
broadly  that  when  the  President  de- 
termines that  an  international  energy 
supply  emergency  exists,  the  partici- 
pating oil  comi^nles.  and  I  quote. 
"May  take  such  actions  as  may  he  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  implement 
emergency  allocation  programs  of  the 
lEA."  However,  those  actions  must  be 
specified  in  advance  in  a  "voluntary 
agreement"  or  "plan  of  action"  in 
order  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
limited  antitrust  defense  available 
under  section  252  to  oil  companies 
with  respect  to  actions  taken  to  imple- 
ment the  lEA's  Information  and  allo- 
cation systems.  Any  person  asserting 
the  antitrust  defense  under  section 
252  must  demonstrate  that  their  ac- 
tions were  "Specified  in,  or  within  the 
reasonable  contemplation  of,"  a  plan 
of  action.  But.  notwithstanding  such 
proof,  the  defense  under  section  252  is 
unavailable  in  any  instance  where  it  is 
shown  that  the  defendant's  actions 
"Were  talcen  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 
ing competition." 

The  purpose  of  the  term  plan  of 
action  as  used  in  section  252  Is  to  de- 
scribe those  types  of  actions  by  U.S. 
oil  company  participants  imder  the  ex- 
isting voluntary  agreement  and  plan 
of  action  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program,  adopted  in 
1976.  for  which  antitrust  defense  may 
be  available.  But  luch  a  defenae  under 
the  lEA  oil-Bharlng  system  would  only 
be  available  after  activation  of  the 
lEP  in  the  event  of  an  international 
oil  supply  emergency. 

I  must  emphaaine.  Mr.  President, 
that  ever  since  1970  the  existing  vol- 
untary agreement  and  plan  of  action 
has  provided  very  broadly  that  when 
the  President  determines  that  an 
international  energy  supper  emergen- 
cy exists  the  participating  oil  compa- 
nies "May  take  such  actions  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  implement 


emergency  allocation  programs  of  the 
lEA." 

But  section  252  also  requires  that  a 
plan  of  action  be  "As  specific  in  its  de- 
scription of  proposed  substantive  ac- 
tions as  is  reasonable  in  light  of  Imown 
circumstances."  Because  of  this  statu- 
tory requirement,  the  executive 
branch,  the  participating  oU  compa- 
nies, and  the  lEA  itself,  all  have  been 
trying  since  1976  to  develop  a  new. 
more  detailed  plan  of  action,  to  re- 
place the  very  general  existing  one. 
Because  of  its  concern,  the  Congress 
on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been 
critical  of  the  delays  in  finalizing  a 
new  one. 

Beginning  in  1978,  during  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  extending 
into  the  current  Reagan  administra- 
tion, attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop a  new  plan  of  action.  These  at- 
tempts have  evolved  into  an  extended 
multiparty  negotiation  between  U.8. 
Government  staff— led  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  but  with  Intensive  par- 
ticipation by  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  as 
well  as  involvement  of  the  State  De- 
partment— and  the  various  participat- 
ing U.S.  oil  companies,  with  the  lEA 
Secretariat  also  actively  presenting  its 
own  views. 

Since  1981.  five  versions  of  a  new 
plan  of  action,  some  drafted  by  Gov- 
ernment staff  and  some  on  behalf  of 
industry,  have  been  considered.  How- 
ever, agreement  on  a  text  thus  far  has 
not  been  reached,  and  the  negotiating 
process  is  continuing. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Metzehbaum 
has  expressed  concern  that  coverage 
imder  recent  drafts  of  a  plan  of  action 
to  implement  the  lEA's  international 
oil  allocation  system  during  an  energy 
emergency,  authorized  by  section  252, 
could  extend  to  some  of  what  the  lEA 
calls  type  1  oil  supply  transactions.  My 
own  review  of  the  hantmng  of  this 
issue  indicates  that  it  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem,  involving  a  need  to 
balance  competing  policy  consider- 
ations, within  an  area  of  responsibility 
delegated  to  the  executive  branch  by 
the  Congress.  Thus  far,  the  issue  has 
been  handled  carefully  and  properly 
by  the  executive  branch. 

Preemptive  legislative  action  on 
such  a  matter,  while  it  still  remains  in 
the  developmental  stage,  is  both  un- 
called for  and  it  could  be  very  damag- 
ing to  the  potential  effectiveness  of 
the  lEA  sharing  system  if  an  emergen- 
cy should  occur. 

It  should  be  emphasized.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  issue,  concerning  the 
scope  of  coverage  of  the  section  252 
antitrust  defense,  has  absolutely  no 
bearing  on  oil  company  activities  until 
there  is  in  effect  an  international  oil 
supply  emergencj^  I  must  repeat,  it 
only  would  become  relevant  in  the 
event     of    an     actual     international 
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energy  supply  emergency  declared  by 
the  President. 

Section  252  makes  available  a  limit- 
ed antitrust  defense  with  req>ect  to  ac- 
tions taken  by  oil  companies  to  Imple- 
ment the  ISA's  informatlcm  and  oil  al- 
location systons.  iwovlded  that  those 
actions  are  vedfied  in  a  voluntary 
agreement  or  plan  of  action.  Section 
252  says  that  a  person  asserting  the 
antitrust  defense  must  demonstrate 
that  his  actions  were  "Specified  in,  or 
within  the  reasonable  contemplation 
of."  a  plan  of  acti<m.  Moreover,  not- 
withstanding such  proof,  the  defense 
is  unavailable  in  any  case  where  it  Is 
shown  that  the  defendant's  actions 
"Were  taken  for  the  purpose  of  Injur- 
ing competition." 

The  issue  of  antitrust  protection  for 
certain  tjrpe  1  transactions,  about 
which  Senator  Mrzkhbaum  is  con- 
cerned, arose  in  the  course  of  such  ne- 
gotiations, out  of  imderstandable  in- 
dustry i^prehenslon  over  the  anti- 
trust risks  associated  with  some  type  1 
transactions  if  the  lEA  emergency  al- 
location ss^stem  were  activated.  In 
commercial  form  and  substance,  there 
is  no  difference  between  what  the  ISA 
calls  type  1  and  type  2  international 
ofl  transactions.  In  the  lEA  oil  sharing 
sjmtem.  the  distinction  between  type  1 
and  type  2  transactions  basically  de- 
pends on  whether,  in  each  monthly  oil 
allocation  cycle,  the  oil  companies 
submit  proposed  transactions  to  the 
lEA  in  Paris  and  await  lEA  approval 
before  implementing  them;  the  trans- 
actions which  are  submitted  to  Paris 
are  type  2.  and  all  of  the  other  inter- 
national supply  transactions  which 
the  companies  choose  to  undertake 
are  tjrpe  1— there  also  is  a  type  3,  re- 
ferring to  Government-mandated 
transactions. 

When  the  lEA's  oil  sharing  sjrstem 
first  was  developed  in  the  mid-1970's. 
it  was  thought  that  the  system  could 
operate  efficiently  through  type  2 
transactions.  Such  type  2  transactions, 
involvtaig  parallel  Industry  behavior 
concerted  through  the  lEA.  involved 
antitrust  risks  under  n.S.  law,  for 
whidi  the  participating  n.S.  compa- 
nies needed  the  section  252  defense, 
but  there  did  not  then  seon  to  be  a 
need  to  protect  their  type  1  transac- 
tions against  antitrust  challenge.  How- 
ever, as  the  lEA's  allocation  plans 
evolved  through  four  ssrstems  tests. 
more  and  more  emphasis  gradually 
was  placed  on  the  role  of  type  1  trans- 
actions in  international  oil  allocation, 
and  of  the  lEA  in  attempting  to  influ- 
ence the  destination  of  supplies  in 
type  1  transactions.  Not  only  did  type 
1  supply  arrangements  come  to  be 
seen  as  most  expeditious  and  market- 
oriented,  but  also,  a  need  was  identi- 
fied to  avoid  major  type  1  oil  flows  in 
the  "wrong"  direction,  including  those 
which  unintentionally  reversed  the 
benefits  of  type  2  transactions  effectu- 
ated in  a  previous  monthly  allocation 


cycle,  ^derstandably.  the  participat- 
ing n.S.  oil  companies  increasingly 
became  worried  about  the  antitrust 
risks  wlMch  they  would  experience  if. 
during  in  emergency,  they  undertook 
particul^  type  1  transactions  in  re- 
sponse tto  IBA  exhortation. 

This  threatened  to  impair  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  lEA  sharing  sjrstem.  for 
it  couldllead  UJ3.  oil  companies  to  re- 
frain frtm  certain  type  1  transactions, 
and  wait  to  submit  some  of  them  to 
the  lEA  as  type  2.  in  which  case  the 
very  identical  conunercial  transactions 
could  reiceive  antitrust  protection. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  execu- 
tive braiich  alwajrs  has  recognized  that 
any  coi^rage  for  tjrpe  1  transactions 
under  dection  262  ought  to  be  selec- 
tive, r^er  than  applying  to  normal 
businest  activity  which  the  participat- 
ing oil  companies  would  have  under- 
taken in  any  event. 

What!  has  led  to  Senator  Mnz- 
DfBAxncV  concern  is  the  attempt  of  the 
administration  to  develop  for  inclusion 
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in  the  liew  plan  of  action,  a  method  of 
giving  lantitrust  protection— and  in 
effect  breach  of  contract  defense— to 
those  type  1  transactions  which  need 
such  protection  because  they  have 
been  induced  by  the  lEA.  while  deny- 
ing it  t4  those  which  would  have  been 
undertAen  even  in  the  absence  of  lEA 
exhortation.  This.  I  believe,  is  the  sole 
issue. 

I  am  informed  that  there  are  no 
known  i  oil  pricing  or  other  issues 
which  ean  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
type  1  transactions.  It  is  a  difficult  and 
complet  matter,  vital  to  the  effective- 
ness of^the  lEA's  emergency  sharing 
system.rwhich  requires  delicate  balanc- 
ing of  lEA  system  requirements  with 
ihe  requirements  of  UJS.  antitrust  law. 

Howelrer,  It  is  premature  to  assess 
the  success  of  the  executive  branch  in 
accomplishing  this  objective,  because 
no  mulJuaUy  agreeable  plan  of  action 
yet  has  been  arrived  at  with  the  oil 
compaiiies.  and  the  negotiations 
remain  lunfinlshed.  As  the  Acting  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  of  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment wrote  on  liftay  7: 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  *  *  *  narrow- 
ly constructed,  carefully  monitored,  type  1 
covenc4  can  be  developed  and  negotiated 
with  tbe  participating  oil  companies.  It  1b 
too  aooq  to  evaluate  our  suoceii  in  achieving 
this  gos).  for  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
text  of  a  plan  of  action  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  participating  companies,  and 
which  staff  of  the  involved  VS.  Oovem- 
ment  agenclet  are  able  to  recommend  to 
their  aspndet;  thus,  we  remain  In  the  proc- 
ess of  actively  negotiating  the  plan  of 
action.  Indeed,  various  provisions  of  the 
draft  phn  of  action  which  would  bear  di- 
rectly u^n  the  scope  of  type  1  coverage  and 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  antitrust  monitor- 
ing of  such  transactions,  are  among  those 
currently  receiving  the  most  Intensive  atten- 
tion. 
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I  imtferstand  the  Senator's  concern 
that  section  252  not  be  applied  more 
broadly  than  is  needed  for  the  effec- 
tiveneiB  of  the  lEA's  emergency  oil 


sharing  ssrstfm;  indeed,  in  the  past  I 
have  sponsored  efforts  within  the 
Congress  to  <  »nf Ine  the  use  of  section 
252  to  legitimate  energy  emergency 
purposes.  Tl^ese  negotiations,  howev- 
er, are  not  sgi  attempt  to  expand  the 
scope  of  se<ition  252.  but  rather  an 
effort  to  apply  in  a  moderate  and  con- 
sidered way.  existing  authority  which 
the  Congress  has  delegated  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  with  the  aim  of  assur- 
stiveness  of  lEA  sharing 
lergency  while  preserving 
the  protections  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  cannot  yM  teU  whether  this  effort 
will  yield  a  satisfactory  result,  but  a 
review  of  the  Government's  docu- 
ments bearing  on  this  issue  convinces 
me  that  the^  has  been  no  wrongdo- 
ing, inadve^nce.  or  inappropriate 
action;  on  the  contrary,  the  staff  of 
the  involved  agencies  have  been  acting 
with  great  care  and  caution,  and  I  do 
not  believe  the  Congress  should  act 
preemptively  to  avoid  a  potential  prob- 
lem which  presently  shows  no  signs  of 
developing. 

There  is  no  reason  to  act  abruptly. 
There  already  exists  an  approved  plan 
of  action,  "^hat  plan  only  would  go 
into  effect  {after  the  President  de- 
clared the  eilstence  of  an  internation- 
al energy  supply  emergency. 

The  new  pilan  of  action  is  still  In  the 
formulative  stage;  It  is  not  yet  a  fin- 
ished document.  It  has  not  been 
adopted  by  the  partidimting  U.S.  oil 
comp«nies.  [Moreover,  it  cannot  be 
made  effective  imtil  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secreta^  of  Energy.  And  before 
the  Attometr  General  can  approve  it. 
he  must  cbnsult  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  views  are  re- 
quired by  section  252  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  In  addition. 
the  General  Aocoimting  Office  con- 
stantly monitors  the  industry  meet- 
ings at  whi^  the  plan  of  action  is  dis- 
cussed. 

Under  th^  circumstances,  congres- 
sional action  on  what  is  still  a  pro- 
posed new  iblan  of  action  would  seem 
an  unwamiited.  premature  interfer- 
ence in  a  wholly  legitimate  and  proper 
executive  branch  exercise  of  delegated 
authority.    I 

Theref  ore|  I  join  with  Senator  Mrz- 
mBAtm  in  lan  amendment  that  pro- 
vides a  proisedure  for  notification  of 
the  Congre^  of  the  inclusion  in  any 
new  plan  of  action  of  any  provisions 
that  would  tnake  available  antitrust  or 
breach  of  contract  defenses  to  tjrpe  1 
activities,  m  the  event  that  the  Con- 
gress disagrees  with  such  proposed 
coverage,  an  expedited  procedure  is 
provided  f  o^  consideration  of  a  joint 
resolution  Of  diswproval  of  such  pro- 
visions. The  congressional  review 
would  only  be  applicable  to  those  pro- 
visions of  any  new  plan  of  action 
which  deal  with  type  1  activities.  Any 
other   provisions  of  a  new   plan  of 


action  would  be  unaffected  by  enact- 
ment into  law  of  a  Joint  resolution  of 
disapproval,  provided  the  new  plan  of 
action  otherwise  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  252. 

Moreover,  while  any  new  plan  of 
action  is  being  formulated  pursuant  to 
section  252,  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing plan  of  action,  including  the  de- 
fense provided  for  therein,  remains 
available  under  section  252  in  the 
event  of  an  international  oil  supply 
emergency. 

I  was  pleased  to  work  personaUy 
with  Senator  MxraKMBAUM  in  drafting 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  It 
now  provides  the  assured  mechanism 
for  oversight  which  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  desires,  without  diminishing  the 
authority  which  the  administration 
now  has  or  undermining  its  efforts  to 
pursue  a  prudent  and  workable  new 
plan. 

Ms.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  debate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  made  reference  to  a  new 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
the  "Status  of  UJS.  Participation  in 
the  International  Energy  Agency's 
Emergency  Sharing  System."  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  report  has  not  only 
been  restricted  to  himself  and  Repre- 
sentative Sthar.  but  it  is  not  in  the 
public  domain  imtil  today. 

Moreover,  I  understand  that  neither 
the  Energy  Department  nor  the  State 
Department,  nor  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, nor  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, have  been  invited  to  comment  on 
this  report. 

Yet  the  report  addresses  the  effect 
of  providing  the  EPCA  breach-of -con- 
tract defense  to  type  1  transactions 
undertaken  pursuant  to  an  approved 
plan  of  action.  But  more  importantly, 
Mr.  President.  I  am  informed  that 
GAO  did  not  discuss  the  tjrpe  1  issues 
covered  in  its  report  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  officials  most  knowledgea- 
ble about  the  plan  of  action.  Had  they 
done  so.  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
based  their  conclusions  on  such  an  un- 
realistic and  misleading  scenario. 

The  GAG'S  analysis  rests  on  an  un- 
realistic view  of  how  oil  is  distributed; 
how  oU  is  priced;  and  how  oil  is  con- 
tracted for.  The  report  also  fails  to  un- 
derstand basic  aspects  of  how  the  sec- 
tion 252  antitrust  defense  works:  and 
in  addition,  the  report  provides  a  mis- 
leading portrayal  of  the  current  pro- 
poBsl  that,  in  fact,  is  intended  to  apply 
only  very  selectively  to  those  transac- 
tions which  the  lEA  has  encouraged 
the  UJS.  companies  to  imdertake 
during  an  international  energy  emer- 
gency. 

The  GAG'S  main  concern  about  the 
proposed  coverage  of  type  1  transac- 
tions in  the  draft  plan  of  action  seems 
to  be  a  fear  that  making  available  the 
breach-of-oontraet  defense  could 
result  in  iMUtlclpating  oil  companies 
breaking  crude  oO  resale  contracts 
during  an  emergency,  in  order  to  sell 


oil  for  a  higher  price,  thereby  asser- 
tedly  driving  up  world  oU  prices.  There 
are  a  number  of  problems  with  this 
scenario. 

In  the  first  place,  there  no  longer  is 
much  third-iMUty  crude  oil.  In  the 
international  market,  that  is.  oil  which 
a  U.S.  company  buys  from  a  producer 
country  and  resells  to  another  refiner. 
That  market  dried  up  during  the  past 
oil  supply  disruptions.  Mr.  President, 
today  most  of  those  refiners  who  for- 
merly depended  on  the  majors  for 
their  crude  oil  supplies  now  buy  direct- 
ly from  the  producers  or  in  the  spot 
market.  Under  current  practices  real- 
locations of  supplies  by  the  U.S.  com- 
panies that  participate  in  the  lEA  are 
more  likely  to  involve  shifting  oU 
among  their  own  affiliates,  rather 
than  taking  oil  away  f  om  competing 
refiners.  Therefore,  point  one  is  that 
the  GAO  analysis  is  based  on  a  false 
notion  of  supply  relationships. 

Second,  the  GAO  analytds  is  based 
on  an  outdated  concept  of  crude  oU 
pricing  practices.  The  report  assumes 
prices  do  not  change  under  long-term 
contracts,  when  in  fact  today  there  are 
precious  few,  if  any,  long-term  fixed- 
price  supply  contracts.  And  once  an 
emergency  starts  to  develop,  you  can 
bet  that  contract  prices  will  automati- 
cally adjust  and  pretty  rm>idly.  Yet 
the  GAO  report  portrays  an  unrealis- 
tic world  oO  market  in  which  suppliers 
are  locked  into  below-market  prices, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

Third,  even  if  there  were  no  lEA. 
the  oil  companies  would  start  to  real- 
locate their  supplies  worldwide  if 
there  were  an  oU  supply  shortage. 
Force  majeure  clauses  are  common 
practice  in  the  industry,  and  most  of 
them  do  not  depend  on  an  lEA  activat- 
ed sharing  program  in  order  to  be  v>- 
pllcable.  What  the  EPCA  breach-of- 
contract  defense  adds,  in  this  context 
is  simply  a  greater  degree  of  legal  pro- 
tection for  those  companies  which 
marginally  reallocate  their  supplies  in 
order  to  help  balance  out  the  lEA's  oU 
sharing  system  in  the  manner  indicat- 
ed by  the  ISA's  sharing  formula.  And. 
only  when  there  Is  an  international 
energy  emergency. 

Fourth,  the  GAO's  postulates  a 
world  nuiricet  where  major  oil  compa- 
nies sell  crude  oU  to  thdr  competitors 
at  low-fixed  prices  during  an  oil  supply 
disruption.  If,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment one  were  to  accept  this  unrealsl- 
tic  notion,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
FPCA  already  protects  those  hypo- 
thetical competitors  against  the  sce- 
nario that  the  GAO  depicts.  Under 
section  252,  a  participating  oil  compa- 
ny loses  the  antitrust  defense  if  it  acts 
to  injure  competition.  To  deprive  one's 
domestic  competitor  of  low-priced  oil 
in  order  to  sell  in  a  higher  priced  for- 
eign market  could  well  be  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  Injiue  competition.  Thus, 
under  EPCA.  a  company  could  not 
gain  the  breach-of-contract  defense  in 


acting  the  way  the  GAO  suggests, 
without  simultaneously  risking  loss  of 
antitrust  protection.  That  doesn't 
make  sense. 

Fliudly,  let's  put  this  in  perspective. 
In  so-called  tsrpe  2  transactions,  par- 
ticipating oil  companies  are  free  to 
submit  what  are  known  as  closed-loop 
transactions;  to  the  lElA  for  approval; 
these  are  deals  already  woi^ed  out  be- 
tween seUers  and  buyers,  and  the  par- 
ties can  be  their  own  affiliates  or  inde- 
pendent companies.  My  understanding 
is  that  such  deals  are  routinely  ap- 
proved by  the  lEA,  without  close  in- 
spection, and  alwasrs  without  lEA 
review  of  prices.  So.  anything  that 
could  h^pen  with  respect  to  breach- 
of-contract,  or  crude  oil  pricing  in  the 
type  1  transaction,  already  can  lUM'Pen 
in  a  tyi>e  2  transaction.  This  fact  does 
not  eliminate  the  utility,  from  the 
ISA's  standpoint,  of  encouraging  type 
1  transactions.  But  that  is  a  separate 
issue. 

The  only  real  issue  here  is  whetho' 
under  the  proposed  new  plan  of  action 
antitrust  and  breach-of-contract  pro- 
tection will  be  provided  to  too  many 
type  1  transactions,  or  to  transactions 
that  don't  warrant  availability  of 
these  defenses.  And  that  depends  on 
how  successful  the  Government  turns 
out  to  be  in  drafting  and  negotiating 
the  document,  a  process  that  hasn't 
yet  been  completed.  DOE  has  assured 
the  Congress  that  the  administration's 
intent  is  to  grant  the  antitrust  and 
breach-of-contract  defenses  only  on  a 
very  selective  basis,  to  transactions 
that  have  been  undertaken  at  ISA 
urging  in  order  to  move  oil  where  the 
ISA  sees  that  it  needs  to  go.  and  with 
full  monitoring  and  recordkeeping 
protections.  There  is  no  reason  why 
such  selective  protection  should 
burden  the  antitrust  authorities,  or 
add  serious  breach-of-contract  risks. 

The  main  goal  of  the  lEA  sharing 
process  is  to  avoid  the  kind  of  scram- 
ble for  scarce  oil  supplies  that  can 
drive  spot  prices  up  for  everytme.  Both 
type  2  transactions,  and  those  type  1 
transactions  which  take  place  at  the 
urging  of  the  ISA— and  those  are  the 
only  type  1  transactions  which  anyone 
is  considering  protecting  under  section 
252— equally  facilitate  ISA  sharing. 
Both  kinds  of  transactions,  so  long  as 
consistent  with  the  respective  ISA 
countries'  supply  rights  in  the  emer- 
gency, should  help  hold  prices  down, 
not  drive  them  up.  Unfortunately,  the 
GAO  has  published  a  report  suggest- 
ing otherwise,  at  this  critical  Juncture 
in  the  EPCA's  extension.  In  addition, 
the  GAO  did  not  test  its  ideas  on  the 
executive  branch  officials  most  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  subject,  and  thus 
provide  the  Congress  with  their  views. 
That,  too,  is  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 
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(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Ohio  has  18  minutes  re- 
maining;  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  not  take 
18  minutes,  but  I  do  rise  to  say  to  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  suggested  In  his  remarks 
that  the  OAO  report  was  only  made 
available  today.  I  would  point  out  that 
If  that  were  the  case,  the  profundity 
of  knowledge  and  expertise  of  my 
friend  from  Idaho  would  be  beyond 
even  my  genuine  respect  for  his  abili- 
ty. I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  to 
him.  and  I  think  he  would  agree,  that 
we  made  a  copy  of  the  report  available 
to  members  of  his  staff  on  Friday. 

Mi.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

BCr.  McCLURE.  I  wish  to  clarify  the 
record.  I  appreciate  the  observation 
the  Senator  has  made.  The  OAO 
report  was  made  available  to  members 
of  my  staff  on  Friday,  but  as  I  stated 
earlier  it  was  not  publicy  available  or 
released  until  today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  fact,  we  do 
not  have  any  secrets  in  my  office.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  provide  a  copy 
of  the  report  if  anybody  In  the  admin- 
istration would  indicate  an  Interest.  I 
do  not  think  anybody  was  denied  It.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  we  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  try  to  get  the  FTC  docu- 
ments and  the  Department  of  Justice 
Information  and  have  been  reasonably 
successful  but  not  totally  successful. 
We  are  under  some  proscriptions  as  to 
the  right  to  use  them  on  a  public 
basis.  We  adhere  to  and  acknowledge 
those  restrictions. 

The  OAO  report  is  something  that  I 
do  indeed  want  the  administration  and 
every  department  of  our  Oovemment 
to  be  familiar  with  because  I  think  it 
sends  up  some  very  strong  alarm  sig- 
nals. I  do  not  know  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate for  me  to  debate  the  efficacy  of 
those  alarm  signals  and  the  problems 
that  are  raised  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  think  the  OAO  report 
speaks  for  Itself.  It  is  that  arm  of  our 
Oovemment,  of  the  Congress,  that 
prepares  reports  of  this  kind  for  the 
Congress  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
factual  basis  in  a  situation  such  as 
this. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address 
myself  further  to  that  issue.  I  am  very 
pleased,  I  might  say,  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  had  Indicated 
his  support  for  and  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  the  staff  and 
mjrself.  I  would  appreciate,  within 
those  limitations  that  are  always  in- 
volved, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  I 
may  have  some  rather  strong  assur- 
ances that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee   would   seek    to    protect    the 


amendment's   remaining   in   the   bill 
after  the«onference  committee. 

Mr.  MqCLURE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond.] 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MdCLURE.  I  can  make  no  guar- 
antees aiout  what  will  happen  in  the 
conferenee,  but  this  is  a  reasonable 
compron^se.  The  points  of  view  that 
have  been  raised  meet  the  concerns  of 
the  Sena^tor  from  Ohio.  I  support  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  has  of- 
fered, and  at  the  appropriate  time,  will 
urge  th^t  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendment.  I  shall  attempt  to  carry 
out  that  will  as  expressed  by  the 
Senate  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  for  making  that 
assurance- 
Mr.  Peesldent,  I  think  I,  for  one. 
have  had  time  to  express  myself  on 
this  issue.  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  Ms  tane.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  IVIESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  MeCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 
yield  ba4k  the  remainder  of  his  time 
without  his  having  heard  a  couple  of 
other  remarks  I  wish  to  make. 

First,  the  staff  has  reminded  me 
that  the  Senate  position  on  this 
amendment  relies  on  some  expedited 
procedunes  for  review.  The  House  has 
traditioivaiy  had  a  little  bit  of  trouble 
accepting  such  expedited  procediu^s, 
so  I  am  not  certain  that  the  confer- 
ence road  will  be  easy.  While  I  fully 
support  it  and  am  largely  strongly  for 
it,  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Houpe  will  readily  accede  to  our 
positioxi^i 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sen 
ator  from  Idaho.  I  do  hope  that  they 
will,  beauae  the  Senate  has  a  heavy 
agenda  ahead  of  it  for  the  balance  of 
this  year  and  I  would  hate  to  be  debat- 
ing this  Issue  after  the  conference  ad 
infinitum.  I  am  not  inclined  to  do  so. 
but  cert^y  will  if  I  must. 

I  hoiK  we.  can  prevail  upon  the 
House  1p  accept  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  dn  this  subject. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  on  my  time,  Mr.  President 

Bfr.  BffiTZENBAUM.  I  do  yield.  Mr. 
Presldeitt. 

Mr.  liicCLURE.  I  want  to  point  out 
an  erroi  on  page  7  of  the  committee 
report  m  filed.  I  do  that  having  lived 
in  mortil  terror  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wo\ild  have  discovered  that  error 
before  I  did.  because  it  seems  almost 
Freudian  in  Its  implications. 

At  the  bottom  of  page  7  of  the 
report,  the  title  carried  in  that  sen- 
tence is  wrong.  The  title  says,  "Section 

1  provides  that  the  short  title  is  the 
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'Enemy     Policy     and     Conservation 
Amendments  Act  of  1985'." 

In  spite  of  the  Senator's  criticisms  of 
the  lEA,  this  [is  not  really  Intended  to 
support  the  e^emy.  That  is  a  misprint. 
It  should  read  "Energy."  It  Is  not  the 
policy  of  this  jETCA  Amendments  Act. 

Mr.  MET^pfBAUM.  I  accept  the 
correction.  Even  I  would  not  have 
caught  that.   | 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  was  sure  the  Sena- 
tor would,  buE  I  am  glad  I  pointed  it 
out  before  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
seized  upon  Itl 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  would  have 
given  me  about  7  minutes  to  speak  on 
this  issue  In  a  more  Jocular  vein.  But  I 
did  miss  it  and  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's pointing  it  out. 

VLt.  McCLI]|rE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  in  doing  so,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZtafBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remalnde^  of  my  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

•INO   OFFICER.   The 
agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ent    (No.    349)    was 


The 
question  is 
ment. 

The    amet 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recohsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmnt  was  agreed  to. 

Bir.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZ^INBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  his  staff 
for  their  courtesy  and  cooperation  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Presidant,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I 

The  PRE0IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU.  I 

Mr.  CRANlBTON.  BSr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonW  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRES^INO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectloiL  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  C3lAl«3TON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Brad- 
ley amendn|ent  be  temporarily  set 
aside. 

The  PRlisIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  «s  so  ordered. 

Al^XNDlfXIlT  RO.  3  SO 

(Purpooe:  To  imend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  improve  administra- 
tion of  the  federal  program  for  consumer 
products,  enhance  information  programs, 
encourage  purchase  of  more  energy-effi- 
cient appliances,  implement  efficiency 
standards  for  certain  appliances  and  im- 
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prove  environmental  quality  by  reducing 
acid-producing  emissions  ttireatening 
public  health  and  safety,  and  for  other 
purposes) 

!i4r.  CRANSTON.  !i4r.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Ckar- 
sToii]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
350. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4  following  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SECTION  — .  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Amendment  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Products  Energy  Efficiency 
Amendments  of  1985". 

SEC.  — .  FINDINGS  AND  PUKPOSE. 

(a)  FniDnfos.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  consimier  appliances  consimie  signifi- 
cant portion  of  domestic  and  imported 
energy,  and  if  current  trends  continue,  such 
applicances  will  consume  30  percent  more 
energy  in  the  next  two  decades,  requiring 
the  construction  and  use  of  many  new  large 
central  powerplants; 

(2)  continued  use  of  inefficient  appliances 
threatens  our  national  security,  national  en- 
vironment and  the  domestic  economy,  and 
can  be  a  competitive  disadvantage  in  inter- 
national appliance  markets; 

(3)  energy-efficient  appliances  are  tectmo- 
logically  feasible  and  are  presently  being 
manufactured  by  some  manufacturers.  In 
more  widespread  production  and  use,  they 
would  substantially  reduce  electric  con- 
sumption and  reduce  energy  costs  to  all 
users  of  such  appliances; 

(4)  Increased  disclosure  of  information  re- 
garding appliance  energy  coiuumption 
would  promote  the  purchase  of  energy-effi- 
cient appliances; 

(5)  however,  better  information  cannot  ef- 
fectively influence  a  suljstantial  percentage 
of  consimier  appliance  purctiases  because 
they  are  made  by  building  contractors,  land- 
lords and  other  third-party  purchasers  who 
do  not  bear  the  energy  costs  of  operatbig 
such  appliances;  and 

(6)  the  deposit  of  acid  compounds  emitted 
by  powerplants  is  causing  and  contributing 
to  widespread,  long-term  ecosystem  degra- 
dation. Appliance  standards,  by  saving  elec- 
tricity, will  contribute  to  reducing  these 
emissions. 

(b)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  ttiis  Amend- 
ment is  to  provide  for  a  substantial  gain  in 
energy  efficiency,  and  thereby  serve  the  na- 
tional interest,  by  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram for  consumer  products,  enhancing 
consumer  information  programs  to  encour- 
age the  purchase  of  more  energy-efficient 
appliances,  and  establish  energy  efficiency 
standards  for  furnaces,  central  air  condi- 
tioners, water  heaters,  refrigerators,  refrig- 
erator-freezers and  freezers. 


SEC  -.  DISCLOSURE  IN  AOVERTISiNG  AND  SALS. 

(a)  DiacLostnti  at  Pouit  op  Sale.— Subsec- 
tion (cX4)  of  section  324  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6294(cX4»,  relating  to  labeling,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  rule  under  this  section  applicable  to 
a  covered  product  sliall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Energy  Efficiency  Amend- 
ments of  1985,  require  disclosure,  in  any 
printed  matter  displayed  or  distributed  at 
the  point  of  sale  of  such  product,  of  any  in- 
formation which  may  be  required  under  this 
secUon  to  be  disclosed  on  the  label  of  such 
product  or  included  in  advertising  related  to 
such  product". 

(b>  DiacLostms  n  AmmnsEiaiiT.— Such 
subsection  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7KA)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  a 
covered  product  to  which  a  rule  under  tills 
section  applies,  the  Commission  shall, 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Products  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Amendments  of  1985,  require  such 
manufacturer  to  dladoae,  in  any  broadcast 
advertisement  or  any  advertisement  in  any 
newspaper,  magairtne  or  other  periodical, 
any  information  wliich  may  be  required 
under  this  section  to  be  diadosed  on  the 
label  of  such  product. 

"(B)  Such  disclosure  shall  be  made  in  a 
manner  that  the  Commission  determines  is 
likely  to  assist  consumers  in  m^ung  pur- 
chasing decisions.". 

(c)  TacmncAL  Amkhdmbitb.— (1)  The 
heading  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"OISCLOSURK  m  LABKLHtO,  ASVmTISIHG  AMD 
SALE" 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
SecUon  325  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

8k.  325.  Disclosure  in  labeling,  advertis- 
ing and  sale.". 

SEC  — .  CONSUMER  EDUCATION. 

Section  337  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  VS.C.  8307),  relating  to 
consiuner  education,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "337."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "337.  (a)"; 

(2)  by  striklnc  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  foUowing  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consulUUon  with 
the  Commission,  shall  publish  and  make 
available  comparative  guides  of  each  type 
(aiu)  class)  of  covered  products,  indicating 
its  energy  efficiency  and  annual  operating 
cost.  Such  guides  shall  contain  consumer  in- 
formation on  calculating  the  life-cycle  coste 
of  each  such  type  (and  class).". 

SBC  — .  ENERGY  EPPIUENCY  STANDARDS  FOR 
WATER  HRATBRS.  CENTRAL  AUUX)N. 
DinONBIS.  PURNACE8,  REHUGERA- 
T0R8.  RBPRIGERATOR-rRBCnCRS  AND 


Section  325(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (43  UJB.C.  6395(a)),  relat- 
ing to  energy  efficiency  standards,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b) 
and  subsection  (d),  the  Secretary  shall,  no 
later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Consumer  Products  Energy 
Efficiency  Amendments  of  1985,  prescribe 
an  energy  efficiency  standard  for  each  type 
(or  class)  of  covered  products  specified  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (5),  (13),  and  (13)  of  sec- 


tion 322(a).  Notwittistanding  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c),  each  such  energy 
efficiency  standard  shall  take  effect  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  prescribes  it.  The  Sec- 
retary may  not  reevaluate,  under  subsection 
(h),  a  standard  required  by  this  paragraph 
before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  such  standard 
takes  effects. 

"(3)  The  standards  for  a  tsrpe  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  under  this  paragraph 
shall— 

"(i)  be  no  less  than  the  average  shipment 
weighted  energy  efficiency  for  such  type  (or 
class)  for  1984,  and 

"(ii)  be  based  on  a  test  procedure  pre- 
scribed under  section  323  for  such  type  (or 
class).". 

SEC  -.  PROMOTION  OF  OOMECTIC  PRODUCTION 
AND  REDUCTION  OP  DOMESTIC  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT. 

(a)  EooHOMic  JusnncATioa  or  Stamd- 
ARss.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  325  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6295).  relating  to  energy  efficiency 
standards,  is  amended  by  redesignattng 
paragraphs  (6)  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (10) 
and  (11),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  the  effect  of  such  standard  on  the 
promotion  of  domestic  production. 

"(7)  the  effect  of  such  standard  on  the  re- 
duction of  unemployment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economy,". 

"(8)  the  effect  of  such  standards  on  elec- 
tric utilities,  including  demand  growth,  con- 
stru(;tion  needs,  utility  rates,  and  load  man- 
agement." 

(0)  the  effect  of  such  standards  on  the 
human  «ivironment,  including  reductions  In 
the  deposition  of  acid  compounds  emitted 
by  powerplants." 

(b)  EFracTTVK  Dais.— The  amendments 
made  by  suboecticm  (a)  shall  apply  to  deter- 
minations made  more  than  180  di^  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Amend- 
ment. 

SBC  — .  REPORT  ON  IMPORTS 

Section  338  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
sevation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6308),  relating  to 
annual  report,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Each  such 
report  shall  include  information  regarding 
the  percentage  of  covered  products  which 
are  imported  and  the  percentage  of  ocmipo- 
nents  of  covered  products  which  are  import- 
ed.". 

SEC  -.  IMPROVEMENTS  DO  ENERGY  EPPICIKNCT 
AND  CONSERVATION. 

(a)  RxQcnuDixirr  roa  SrAasAio.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  825(aH2)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6295 
(a)(2XC)),  relating  to  a  determination  that  a 
substantial  improvement  in  energy  efficien- 
cy is  feasible  is  amended  by  strlldng  out 
"substantial  improvemoit"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "improvement  of  20  percent  or 
more". 

(b)  CoRPORMiiio  Amkhimibiit.- Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  325(b)  of  such  Act  (42  VAC. 
6295(bX2))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "dg- 
nificant  conservation  of  energy"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "improvement  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  in  energy  efficiency". 

SEC  — .  CXITERLA  POR  ESTABLISHING  SPECIAL 
STANDARDS. 

(a)  Basis  op  DamMuiATioH  por  Special 
SxANDAaDs.— Subsection  (f )  of  Section  325  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
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VAC.  eaSMf)).  reUtinc  to  apedal  energy  ef- 
fldency  standwdB.  ia  amended  by  addlnc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followtng  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3XA)  In  detennlning  under  this  para- 
graitb  whether  a  performance-related  fea- 
ture Juatiflea  the  establiahment  of  a  higher 
standard,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  such 
factors  as — 

(t)  the  utility  to  the  consumer  of  such  a 
feature,  and 

(11)  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

"(B)  In  determining  under  this  paragraph 
whether  a  performance-related  feature  Jus- 
tifies the  establishment  of  a  lower  standard, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  such  factors 
as— 

"(i)  the  utility  to  the  consumer  of  such  a 
feature. 

"(U)  the  additional  cost  of  meeting  the 
otherwise  applicable  standard. 

"(Hi)  the  additional  estimated  range  of 
annual  operating  costs  which  would  result 
from  such  lower  stanterds.  and 

"(Iv)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  -- 
deema  approi»1ate.". 

(b)     Comrouaao     AmmimT.— Section 
aaXfXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 
SBC  -.  AVBUGE  INB6Y  imCIBNCY  BY  i>ROD. 
UCrTYKOBOLAaB. 

Section  325  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (43  VAC.  639S),  relating  to 
energy  efficiency  standards,  is  amended  by 
ad^ng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subaecUoK 

"(kXl)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Products  Energy  Efficiency  Amendments  of 
1985.  the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  a  com- 
bined average  energy  efficiency  standard  for 
each  of  the  typea  of  products  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14)  of  section 
32a(a). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  if  for  any  twelve  month  period 
the  average  energy  efficiency  of  the  total 
number  of  a  type  of  covered  products  manu- 
facturered  by  a  manufacturer  or  marketed 
by  a  private  labeler  are  determined  to  meet 
the  combined  average  efficiency  standard 
applicable  to  such  type,  such  manufacturer 
or  mlvate  labeler  shall  be  treated  as  meet- 
ing the  applicable  energy  effidmcy  stand- 
ard tar  the  period  covered  by  such  deteml- 
nation. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'combined  average  energy  efficiency 
standard'  means,  for  any  product  type,  an 
energy  effkdency  standard  which  results  in 
energy  efficiency  equivalent  to  compliance 
with  the  energy  efficiency  standards  for 
such  type  under  section  335(c).". 

-  IVFBCr  or  nONBAL  STANDARD  (W 
Onm  LAW:  BTABUSaBS  SXPICRD 
AVSBAGk  mPBOVEMENTB  rOR 
BNBWT  IFnCIKNCr. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  326  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
VAC.  6396(b)),  relating  to  energy  efficiency 
standards,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "(bXl)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  and  (2) 
as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B).  respectively, 

(3)  by  striUng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)  (as  so  redesignated)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  there  of  "and"; 

(4)  by  StriUng  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of;  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtaig  new  pvasraph: 

"(2)  If  no  standard  for  a  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  product  is  prescribed,  the  Secretary 


shall  issue  ki  guideline  for  improvement  in 
energy  efflAency  for  such  type  (or  class)  or 
each  of  thetfollowlng  5  years.  The  Secretary 
shall  monitor  the  improvements  in  effidoi- 
cy  of  such  Type  (or  13  class)  and  shall  pre- 
scribe a  standard  under  section  325  when- 
ever such  type  (or  class)  fails,  for  3  consecu- 
tive years,  ■>  achieve  at  least  half  of  the  im- 
provement under  such  guideline.  Such  rule 
shall  reqid^e  a  level  of  energy  savings  equal 
to  the  impA>vement  specified  in  such  guide- 
line.". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  set  meaningful  na- 
tional efficiency  standards  for  major 
householq  appliances,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  [f3>CA]. 

One-thitd  of  the  energy  used  in  our 
homes  ooerates  electrical  appliances, 
and  this  nercentage  is  increasing. 

Congre^  has  supported  a  Federal 
program  To  Improve  consumer  appll- 
^  ance  efficiency  since  1975. 

Le^slatlon  mandating  national  ap- 
pliance efficiency  standards  was  first 
adopted  late  in  1978,  after  the  Iranian 
oil  crisis  began. 

By  the  time  Congress  acted.  10 
States— including  California— had  al- 
ready enacted  appliance  efficiency 
standards 

Manufurturers  selling  in  those  mar- 
kets had  |o  produce  more  efficient  ap- 
pliances. 

Even  more  States— Oregon  is  a  cur- 
rent example— are  in  the  process  of 
adopting  iheir  own  standards. 

Without  effective  national  stand- 
ards, matiufacturers  face  the  costly 
and  incre|kslng  rtnAmmft  of  meeting  dif- 
ferent standards  in  each  State  in 
which  thiy  choose  to  do  business. 

With  cjUective  national  standards, 
we  can  satre  enough  electricity  to  avoid 
buUding  |5  new  nuclear  power  plants, 
costing  more  than  $45  billion,  accord- 
ing to  the  Lawrence  Berkeley  Labora- 
tory. 

Replacing  Just  the  12  million  refrig- 
erators and  freezers  in  use  in  Califor- 
nia in  1982  with  high-efficiency 
models  14  cutting  the  State's  electric 
consumption  by  an  estimated  5  per- 
cent, abdut  1,700  megawatts,  the  car 
padty  dr  two  new  nuclear  power 
plants. 

Congress  mandated  national  i4>pll- 
ance  ef f Kiency  standards  for  each  of 
the  13  tnajor  household  appliances 
when  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Policy  Ai:t  was  enacted  In  November 
1978.  requiring  regulations  Implement- 
ing national  standards  by  December 
1980. 

Even  though  the  then  contemplated 
national  standards  were  expected  to  be 
less  stringent  than  California  stand- 
ards theti  in  place,  the  Nation  would 
gain  fro|i  adoption  of  national  stand- 
ards. 

I  f  ougit  to  make  suire  that  adoption 
of  the  federal  law  did  not  preempt 
prematurely  existing  State  standards 
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I  did.  Mr.  Preai- 


It  is  a  good 
dent. 

Despite  the  cftear  congressional  man' 
date,  the  Carter  administration  left 
office  without  bdopUng  the  standards, 
due  at  the  end  of  their  tenure,  and 
DOE  under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  purpprted  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement fo^  national  ef fldmcy 
standards  by  adopting  a  regulation 
that  says  no  standards  are  necessary. 

In  tema  of  encouraging  increased 
energy  effid^cy.  these  standards  are 
meaningless.  i|  not  counterproductive. 

MeanwhJle-^o  avoid  preemption  by 
this  nonstandard.  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia. nori4a.  New  York,  and 
TCatuMm,  amon^  others  with  their  own 
standards,  havfc  petitiooed  the  admin- 
istration for  exemption. 

California's  fetandards  have  woi^ed 
BO  effectively  ihat  they  have  recently 
been  broadened  by  the  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  the  energy  savings  we 
can  realise  f on  effective  standards  are 
considerable.   ' 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Califor- 
nia alone  expects  to  save  the  equiva- 
lent of  21%  million  barrels  of  oil  each 
year  from  residential  and  commercial 
i4>pliance  efficiency  standards. 

That's  aboul  $6  billion  each  year,  at 
By  then  It  will  be 
»re, 
ler  advantages  as  well. 


current  oil  pi 
much,  much 

There  are  ol 
Mr.  President: 

Currently,  acid  rain  is  doing  billions 
of  dollars  of  damage  each  year. 

While  add  precipitation  apparently 
has  more  thaii  one  cause,  almost  no 
one  seriously  [disputes  that  emissions 
from  the  tall  stacks  of  ooal-fired  mld- 
westem  powendants  are  contributing 
serious  H^ma^fe  to  the  forests,  agricul- 
ture, water  Supplies,  and  manmade 
materials  In  31  States  east  of  the  Mis- 
sisadppl  River, 

aetl<m  to  curtail  this 

held  up  while  debate 

wfll  bear  the  tremen- 

me  of  the  proposals  for 


It  makes  possible  cur- 
in  the  lowest  cost, 
most  effident  way 


before 
effect. 


he   Federal   standards   took 


Yet. 
damage  hasi 
rages  over 
dous  costs  of  I 
deanup. 

My  amend 
»AfHng  this 
most  trouble 
possible. 

By  significantly  reducing  the 
demand  for  electridty.  it  would  permit 
the  early  reti^eanent  of  many  of  these 
add-emlsslon  I  producing  powerplants. 
saving  utHltlfs  and  their  ratepayers 
money,  while  curtailing  the  noxious 
air  emissions  I  that  are  helping  cause 
add  damage  ^Isewhere. 

Amana.  Cairler  and  other  manufac- 
turers of  fudjeffident  appliances  have 
already  provoi  that  the  technology  is 
avlalable  to  make  the  improvements 
these  standards  would  require. 

Why  not  ttien  Just  leave  the  energy 
savings  to  Informed  consumers  and 
the  free  operation  of  the  marketplace, 
as  some  have  suggested? 
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First,  because  the  State  regulations 
have  restructured  the  marke^lace. 

Second,  because  stimulus-response 
relationship  between  crude  oil  and 
other  utility  fuel  prices  and  the  pur- 
chase of  electrical  appliances  by  utility 
customers  is  too  indirect. 

Third,  because  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent of  the  major  residential  appli- 
ances are  not  purchased  by  those  who 
will  ultimately  use  them,  but  by  build- 
ers, apartment  house  owners  and 
others  who  find  lower  appliance  price 
a  stronger  Incentive  than  lower  elec- 
tric bills  over  the  life  of  the  appliance. 

Fourth,  because  the  information  for 
appliance  users  to  calculate  accurately 
the  "llfe-cyde"  cost  benefits  of  effi- 
dent appliances  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

Fifth,  because  energy  prices  do  not 
rise  in  constant  trend  lines.  They  fluc- 
tuate. But  the  national  interest  in 
using  our  energy  resources  effidently 
is  constant. 

DOE  now  estimates  that  future 
needs  for  powerplants  will  cost  utility 
ratepayers  imward  of  $1.8  trillion  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

With  effident  appliances  much  of 
this  waste  of  resources  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

The  Consumer  Products  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Amendment  of  1985  would  re- 
quire the  Department  of  Energy 
within  180  days  to  Implement  stand- 
ards for  furnaces,  central  alr-condl- 
tloners.  water  heaters,  refrigerators, 
refrigerator-freesers  and  freezers.  This 
provision  would  get  rid  of  the  biggest 
energy  guaders  from  the  maiket  with- 
out unduly  burdening  manufacturers. 

The  amendment  would  also  improve 
product  labeling  to  enable  consumers 
to  make  informed  energy  decisions 
when  purchasing  new  appliances. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  waste  energy  and  endanger 
the  environment  unnecessarily.  Ten 
percent  of  the  Nation's  refrigerators 
and  central  air-condltionera  are  in 
California. 

With  the  new  State  standards  effec- 
tive in  1987  and  1988,  the  need  for  new 
electric  generation  capadty  wUl  be  re- 
duced by  almost  1.000  megawatts  In 
1996. 

Manufacturers  can  meet  the  stand- 
ards without  undue  hardship,  and  con- 
sumers, utilities,  industry  and  the  en- 
vironment all  benefit. 

Savings  of  an  additional  7  million 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  in  1988  wHl 
result  from  Just  the  recently  adopted 
Improvements  In  the  State's  appliance 
ef f idency  standards. 

Increased  use  of  effident  products 
would  save  consumers  billions  of  dol- 
lars, ease  utility  load  management 
problems,  especially  during  peak  peri- 
ods, hold  down  future  energy  costs 
and  free  capital  for  other  purposes, 
and  significantly  reduce  emissions 
from  coal-fired  plants  causing  add 
rain  damage. 


We  have  the  technology  available 
now  to  provide  for  our  energy  needs 
without  endangering  our  environment. 

We  owe  the  American  people  the 
effort  to  focus  on  preventing  future 
energy  crises  instead  of  Just  managing 
them. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  several  points  that  I  should 
like  to  make  in  response  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  First,  that  his 
amendment  has  several  serious  flaws, 
in  that  it  addresses  problems  which 
are  being  resolved  within  existing  leg- 
islation and.  secondly,  that  it  makes 
certain  assumptions  about  potential 
energy  eff Idency  inu>rovements  which 
are  incorrect.  I  would  like  to  emphar 
size,  also,  that  the  central  issue  before 
us  now  is  the  reauthorization  of  the 
legal  authorities  which  establish  the 
foundation  for  the  Nation's  ability  to 
reqmnd  to  an  energy  emergency.  The 
Administration  has  made, dear  its  op- 
podtion  to  any  amendments  to  this  re- 
authorization. I  believe  that  It  Is  inap- 
propriate, at  a  time  when  our  Nation's 
legal  basis  to  respond  to  an  energy 
emergency  is  about  to  expire,  to  con- 
sider amendments  which  do  not  direct- 
ly address  the  issue  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sponse to  an  energy  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  California 
offers  is  intended  to  encourage  energy 
effldency  in  certain  consumer  appli- 
ances, such  as  furnaces,  air  condition- 
ers, and  refrigerators.  The  amendment 
assumes  that  new  legislation  is  needed 
to  encourage  energy  effldency.  This  is 
simply  not  true.  The  fad  is,  the 
energy  effldency  of  (x>nsumer  prod- 
ucts is  improving  under  current  poU- 
des.  For  example,  the  energy  efflden- 
cy of  gas  furnaces  has  Improved  by 
nearly  20  percent  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  agree  with  the 
Senior  Senator  from  California  on  the 
need  to  increase  our  Nation's  energy 
effldency  and,  of  course,  consumer 
products  use  a  significant  amount  of 
energy.  However,  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  need  more  regulations  and  more 
bureaucrats  in  order  to  achieve  great- 
er energy  effldency.  The  vast  majority 
of  consumers  are  aware  of  the  In^wr- 
tance  of  energy  effldency  and  of  the 
savings  associated  with  it.  The  facts 
demonstrate  that  consiuiers  are 
buying  more  effident  appliances  and 
that  producers  are  meeting  the  new 
demands  for  such  appliances. 

This  amendment  would  require  that 
manufacturers  and  the  department  of 
energy  publish  and  make  available 
brochures  on  energy  effldency  of 
major  appliances.  This  is  unnecessary. 
I  invite  any  of  my  colleagues  to  vidt 
appliance  stores  and  they  will  find 
that  energy  effldency  directories  are 
readily  available.  Why  should  we  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Oovemment  to  produce, 
at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayer,  pub- 


lications which  are  available  already? 
The  answer  Is  obvious,  we  should  not. 
The  simple  fact  is,  this  amendment 
is  not  necessary.  The  information 
needed  by  ctmsumers  to  make  ded- 
dons  on  energy  effldency  In  certain 
producte  is  available.  Further,  con- 
sumer buying  figures  demonstrate 
that  consumers  are  dedding  to  buy 
more  effident  appliances.  Passage  of 
this  amendment  would  Increase  regu- 
lations and  the  costs  of  Oovemment 
to  meet  a  need  which  is  already  being 
met. 

Another  flaw  in  this  amendmoit  is 
that  It  would  substitute  a  20-percent 
energy  savings  for  the  presently  re- 
quired "significant  energy  savings." 
This  numerical  standard  would  lead  to 
inequities.  A  5-percent  energy  savings 
in  a  furnace  (am  often  save  more 
energy  than  a  20-percent  energy  sav- 
ings in  a  refrigerator  because  a  fur- 
nace uses  much  more  energy.  Howev- 
er, this  amendment  ignores  this  fact 
and  applies  an  across-the-board  stand- 
ard to  several  appliances.  Again,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  best  to  let  the  consmo- 
ers  dedde  where  it  is  best  to  invest  In 
more  effident  appliances. 

Mr.  Preddent,  throusjunit  this 
Nation  Americans  are  faced  with  in- 
creasing energy  bills,  particularly  elec- 
tridty. These  consumers  do  not  need 
to  be  told  by  their  Oovemment  how 
they  can  save  money  by  conserving 
energy.  They  are  doing  It  on  their 
own.  Manufacturers  do  not  have  to  be 
directed  to  produce  more  energy-effi- 
dent  i4>pllances.  They  are  doing  it  In 
req>onse  to  consumer  demand.  This 
amendment  has  costs  which  will  have 
to  be  borne  by  all  of  the  taxpayen, 
while  Its  benefits  are  questionable,  at 
best. 

Mr.  Preddent,  conddering  the  flaws 
in  this  amendment  and  the  need  to 
move  quickly  to  reauthorize  our  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  response  stat- 
utes, I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  California  to  withdraw  his 
amendment.  I  agree  with  him  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  still  with  us  and  that 
we  must  use  energy  effidently.  Howev- 
er, I  do  not  agree  that  this  amendment 
is  needed  to  increase  the  energy  effi- 
cency  of  consumer  products,  nor  do  I 
believe  ttUs  to  be  the  time  to  be  con- 
ddering such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  have  this 
amendment  adopted  today,  but  I  have 
no  such  expectation. 

I  sliare  the  view  of  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  extend  the  two  programs  the 
committee  has  extended,  and  to  defer 
to  another  day  related  goals  less  easily 
achieved. 

So,  I  will  be  lntrodu<dng  this  amend- 
ment to  EPCA  as  a  freestanding  bill 
before  the  July  4  recess,  along  with 
companion  legislation  to  be  Introduced 
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In  the  other  body  by  Representative 
OsJimrsoii  of  Connecticut. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  the 
oosponsorship  of  any  of  my  colleagues, 
and  a  commitment  from  the  commit- 
tee that  this  issue  will  have  the  atten- 
tion and  hearings  it  deserves,  after  it 
is  introduced. 

Mr.  McCURE.  BCr.  President,  within 
the  constraints  of  the  hearing  sched- 
ule of  the  committee— as  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  a  tight  schedule  until  the 
August  recess— I  am  not  certain  that 
we  will  be  able  to  do  in  in  the  near 
term.  But  I  will  certainly  work  with 
the  Senator  from  California  in  looking 
at  this  measure  and  any  other  legisla- 
tion that  bears  on  these  questions. 

Bfr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  this  very  much.  I  hope  in 
the  not-to-long  term  to  get  it  consid- 
ered by  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  re- 
sponse. I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  clarify  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  the  intent  of 
Senate  bill  979  regarding  the  future  of 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.  I  im- 
derstand  that  Senate  bill  979  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  a  simple  extension  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  However,  that  act  also  pro- 
vides the  basic  authority  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

My  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  the  re- 
lationship between  Senate  approval  or 
enactment  of  Senate  bill  979  and  the 
recent  Senate  passed  Budget  Resolu- 
tion for  Fiscal  Tear  1986.  which  cur- 
rently is  in  conTerence.  That  resolu- 
tion assumes  a  moratorium  on  further 
development  and  filling  of  the  SPR. 
My  further  concern,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Senate  passage  of  Senate  bill  979 
not  be  viewed  as  prejudging  the  out- 
come of  the  conference  on  that  budget 
resolution  regarding  an  SPR  moratori- 
um on  further  development  and  filling 
on  the  SPR. 

WiU  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho,  the  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Conmiittee, 
comment? 

Mr.  McCLURR  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  correct. 
Senate  bill  979  provides  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  title  I  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  That  title  au- 
thorizes not  only  the  construction  and 
fill  of  the  SPR,  but  it  also  provides  the 
basic  authority  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  SPR.  and  its 
drawdown  during  an  energy  emergen- 
cy. Authorization  of  appropriations 
for  this  program  is  provided  in  sepa- 
rate legislation.  From  this  perspective. 
Senate  passage  of  Senate  bill  979 
should  not  be  viewed  as  prejudging 
the  outcome  of  either  the  conference 
on  the  budget  resolution  of  future 


Senate  action  on  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1985.  Wben  the  Congress  has  agreed 
on  the  ffcial  form  of  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  Fiscal  Year  1986.  the  com- 
mittee, ^t  that  time,  will  address  any 
reconcililitlon  instructions  based  on  as- 
sumptio4s  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Mr.  M^CLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bil  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BIYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^iTiantmryiB  conscnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quoitun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  Residing  officer  (Mr. 

DENTOHli  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  | 

'       AMXHDMXHT  HO.  351 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  national  coal  Im- 
ports reporting  program  to  provide  an  In- 
formation base  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
monitor  trends  in  United  States  coal  Im- 
ports and  develop  national  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  States) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desa  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
and  Mr.  Warner,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate coosideratioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follo^: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bnto],  for  himself.  Senator  Fors,  Senator 
RocKXTELLER,  and  Senator  Wahnkr.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  351. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  ItRESmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objefction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowlng 
new  title] 

"tlTLE  n-COAL  IMPORTS 
"SEC  Ml.  fHORT  TTFLE. 

"This  ilUe  may  be  cited  as  the  NaUonal 
Coal  ImoDrts  Reporting  Act  of  1985. 
"SBC  m  |mrrED  states  coal  oiports  review 

"(a)  The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion shai  iamie  a  report  Quarterly  and  pro- 
vide an  ttmual  mimmary  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to]  the  Congren.  on  the  status  of 
United  atates  coal  Imports.  Such  quarterly 
reports  may  be  published  ss  a  part  of  the 
Quarter^r  Coal  Report  published  by  the 
Energy  mf ormatlon  Administration. 

"(b)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shall— 

"(1)  include  current  and  previous  year 
data  on,  the  quantity,  quality  (including 
heating  Value,  sulfur  content,  and  ash  con- 
tent), anil  delivered  price  of  all  coals  import- 
ed by  domestic  electric  utility  plants  that 
Imported  more  than  10,000  tons  during  the 
calendar  year  Into  the  United  States; 

"(3)  identify  the  foreign  nations  exporting 
the  coal,  the  domestic  electric-utility  plants 
receiving  coal  from  each  exporting  nation, 
domestioally-produced  coal  supplied  to 
United  States  electric-utility  plants  of  im- 


ported coal,  and  domestic  coal  production, 
by  SUte.  displaced  by  the  imported  coal: 

"(3)  identify  at  regional  and  state  levels  of 
aggregation  (wMere  allowed  under  disclosure 
policy)  transportation  modes  and  costs  for 
delivery  of  imported  coal  from  the  export- 
ing country  port  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States;  and 

"(4)  speclflc4Uy  hlgh-Ught  and  analyse 
any  significant  [trends  of  unusual  variations 
In  coal  imports. 

"(c)  The  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
March  1986.  ^baequent  reports  shall  be 
submitted  witMn  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter.    I 

"(d)  InfonnajtlMi  and  data  required  for 
the  purpose  of]  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
existing  law  rfgarding  the  collection  and 
disclosure  of  suph  data. 

"SBC  na.  ANALVilS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  COAL 
mPCiRT  MARKET. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, shall  cf  nduct  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  coal  Import  market  In  the  United 
States  and  rep*rt  the  findings  of  such  anal- 
ysis to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, within  nine  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shaU—  I 

"(1)  contain  ^  detailed  analysis  of  poten- 
tial domestic  markets  for  foreign  coals,  by 
producing  nation,  between  1985  and  1995; 

"(2)  identify  potential  domestic  consum- 
ing sectors  of  imported  coal  and  evaluate 
the  magnitude  of  any  potential  economic 
disruptions  for  each  impacted  State,  includ- 
ing analysis  of  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment impact  ill  the  domestic  coal  industry 
and  resulting  income  loss  to  each  State: 

"(3)  identify  domestically  produced  coal 
that  potentially  could  be  replaced  by  im- 
ported coal: 

"(4)  identify  contractural  commitments  of 
domestic  utilities  expiring  between  1985  and 
1995  and  desctibe  spot  buying  practices  of 
domestic  utilitiies,  fuel  cost  patterns,  plant 
modification  costs  required  to  bum  foreign 
coals,  proximity  of  navigable  waters  to  utili- 
ties, demand  for  compliance  coal,  availabil- 
ity of  less  expensive  purchased  power  from 
Canada,  and  State  and  local  considerations; 

"(5)  Evaluate  increased  coal  consumption 
at  domestic  electric  utilities  resulting  from 
increased  power  sales  and  analyze  the  po- 
tential coal  ii^port  market  represented  by 
this  increased!  consumption.  Increased  con- 
sumption shonld  Include  that  represented 
by  existing  co^-fired  plants,  new  coal-fired 
plants  projectled  up  to  the  year  1995  and 
plants  plannlnjK  to  convert  to  coal  by  1995; 

"(6)  IdentifyTexlstlng  authorities  available 
to  the  liberal  government  relating  to  coal 
imports.  asaeM  the  potential  impact  of  exer- 
cising each  at  these  authorities,  and  de- 
scribe AdminBtratlon  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  com  imports; 

"(7)  identify  and  characterize  the  coal 
export  policies  of  all  major  coal  exporting 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  Aus- 
trsJia,  Canaoa,  Colombia,  Poland,  and 
South  Africa  jnrlth  specific  consideration  of 
such  policies  4>— 

"(A)  direct  br  indirect  government  subsi- 
dies to  coal  exporters; 

"(B)  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
regulations  imposed  on  each  coal  producer; 
and 
"(C)  trade  pbllcies  relating  to  coal  exports; 
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"(8)  identify  and  characterize  the  excea 
capacity  of  foreign  producers,  potential  de- 
velopment of  new  export-oriented  coal 
mines  in  foreign  nations,  operating  costs  of 
foreign  ooal  mines,  capacity  of  ocean  vessels 
to  transport  foreign  coal  and  constraints  on 
importing  coal  into  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  port  and  harbor  availability; 

"(9)  identify  and  characterize  speclficaUy 
the  participation,  of  aU  United  SUtes  corpo- 
rations Involved  in  tn^ni^g  and  exporting 
coal  from  foreivn  nations;  and 

"(10)  identify  and  characterize  the  policies 
governing  coal  imports  of  all  coal-importing 
industrialized  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  European  nations  by 
considering  such  factors  as  import  duties  or 
tariffs,  import  quotas,  and  other  govern- 
mental restrictions  or  trade  policies  impact- 
ing coal  imports.". 

COAL  ntrORTS  AHO  BOHXSTIC  MABKXTS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  to  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  is  addressed 
to  the  problem  of  U.S.  coal  imports 
and  the  potential  economic  impact  on 
the  domestic  coal  industry.  My  amend- 
ment directs  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  to  report  quarterly  on 
coal  imports  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  issue  a  summary  annual  report. 
My  amendment  also  requires  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  conduct  a  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  potential 
domestic  market  for  imported  coal  be- 
tween now  and  the  year  1995.  The 
findings  of  that  analysis  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  your 
reaction  if  you  read  in  tomorrow's 
paper  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  importing 
oil?  The  Saudis  probably  have  the 
same  reaction  when  they  read  that  the 
United  States— the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
coal— is  importing  coal.  After  all,  the 
United  States  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of 
coal.  I  have  expressed  my  concerns 
about  the  problem  of  U.S.  coal  imports 
previously  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
In  fact,  on  June  6. 1  introduced  legisla- 
tion. S.  1248.  the  National  Coal  Im- 
ports Reporting  Act  of  1985.  address- 
ing this  problem. 

The  United  States  represents  a  large 
and  attractive  market  to  foreign  coal 
producers.  Foreign  coal  producers  are 
aggressively,  and  successfully,  market- 
ing their  coal  in  particular  regions, 
such  as  the  east  and  gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States.  These  markets  account 
for  nearly  30  percent  of  U.S.  coal  con- 
sumption. The  east  coast  market  is 
particularly  important  to  my  State  of 
West  Virginia.  To  the  extent  that  for- 
eign coal  imports  displace  West  Virgin- 
ia coal  in  this  market.  West  Virginia 
wlU  suffer. 

There  are  only  a  few  very  prelimi- 
nary analyses  of  the  potential  impacts 
of  coal  imports.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
coal  Imports  could  penetrate  domestic 
coal  markets.  For  example,  a  recent 


study  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce concluded  that  by  1990,  total 
steam  coal  imports  into  the  United 
States  could  reach  17.7  mUllon  tons 
per  year  with  31  utility  plants  import- 
ing foreign  coaL  However,  the  Com- 
merce Department  projection  of 
import  levels  may  be  underestimated. 
Another  recent  study,  reported  in  tes- 
timony before  a  House  subcommittee, 
identified  over  160  electric  utilities  in 
the  United  States,  that  are  potential 
markets  for  imported  coal,  and  point- 
ed out  that  by  1990.  about  37  million 
tons  of  utility  coal  demand,  not  imder 
supply  contract,  will  exist  at  east  and 
gulf  coast  utilities  that  are  c^iable  of 
burning  imported  coal.  Finally,  the 
study  emphasized  the  price  disadvan- 
tage faced  by  domestic  coal  producers, 
reporting  that,  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  competitive  foreign  coals  aver- 
age 87  percent  of  the  U.S.  price,  and 
along  the  gulf  coast,  foreign  coals  av- 
erage 77  percent  of  the  price  of  domes- 
tic coals.  Moreover,  while  most  utili- 
ties indicated  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment that  they  would  take  up  to 
one-third  of  their  requirements  from 
foreign  sources,  some  indicated,  off 
the  record,  a  willingness  to  fiU  all 
their  needs  with  imported  coal. 

It  is  essential  that  we  gather  the 
necessary  information  to  be  able  to 
carefully  assess  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  coal  imports  will  affect  U.S. 
coal  markets.  Accordingly,  my  amend- 
ment directs  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  to  report  quarterly  on 
the  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  all 
imported  coals.  In  addition,  statistics 
on  country  of  origin.  UJS.  electric  utili- 
ty consumers  of  the  foreign  coal,  do- 
mestic suppliers  to  these  same  con- 
sumers, and  domestic  coal  displaced  by 
imported  coal  will  be  reported.  My 
amendment  will  provide  information 
which  wiU  be  useful  for  monitoring 
trends  in  U.S.  coal  imports. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  directs  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  issue  a  report  which  focuses 
on  the  future.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy,  through  the  Energy  Informa- 
tion Administration,  is  directed  to  con- 
duct a  detailed  analysis  of  potential 
U.S.  markets  for  coal  Imports  during 
the  next  10  years.  This  analysis  will 
identify  potential  domestic  consumers 
and  the  magnitude  of  any  potential 
economic  disruptions,  by  State,  includ- 
ing direct  and  indirect  employment 
impacts  in  the  domestic  coal  Industry. 
The  analysis  will  identify  existing  au- 
thorities available  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  coal  Imports,  and 
identify  administration  plans  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  Secretary  of 
Energy  is  required  to  sulnnlt  this 
report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  9  months. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
establish  an  information  base  which 


will  be  useful  for  carefully  ■^MHaring 
trends  in  coal  imports  and  their  eco- 
nomic implications  and  Impacts  on  the 
coal-producing  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vh-- 
ginia.  the  minority  leader.  The  amend- 
ment provides  for  the  monitoring  of 
the  status  and  trends  in  U.S.  ooal  im- 
ports by  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. In  addition,  the  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  E]nergy. 
within  9  months  of  enactment,  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
coal  import  market  in  the  United 
States  and  report  his  findings  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  E:nergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  has  a  long  history  of  inter- 
est and  concern  in  the  implications  of 
international  coal  trade  patterns  on 
national  energy  policy.  Under  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  the  com- 
mittee has  Jurisdiction  over  both 
energy  policy  and  coal  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  utilization. 

Since  the  97th  Congress,  under  Sen- 
ator Warker's  leadership,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resource  Devel- 
opment and  Production  has  held  ex- 
tensive oversight  hearings  on  coal 
issues,  with  a  major  emphasis  on  inter- 
national coal  issues.  Most  recently  on 
June  6  hearings  were  held  on  the 
Impact  of  coal  imports  on  the  domestic 
coal  industry.  The  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  testified  and  discussed 
his  proposal  for  legislation.  Later  that 
same  day  he  introduced  S.  1248.  the 
National  Coal  Imports  Reporting  Act 
of  1985.  Unfortunately,  in  my  opinion, 
that  meastire  was  ini4>propriately  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance;  it 
should  have  t>een  referred  to  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee, since  it  deals  with  coal  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  utilization,  not 
to  mention  national  energy  i>oUcy. 
However,  that  is  another  matter,  for 
resolution  at  a  later  time. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  I  understand 
that  the  amendment  incorporates 
changes  in  S.  1248  based  upon  discus- 
sions with  the  administration  and  be- 
tween staff. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  manager  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  was  upstairs 
on  our  regular  Monday  SALT  briefing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to 
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direct  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
issue  a  new  quarterly  report  devoted 
exclusively  to  VS.  coal  imports.  This 
report  will  be  invaluable  in  monitoring 
coal  import  trends  and  will  include  sta- 
tistics on  country  of  origin,  UJB.  con- 
sumers, and  dranestic  coal  displaced  by 
the  imported  coal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  which  will  greatly  f  a- 
dliUte  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
respond  to  the  growing  problem  of  the 
impact  of  coal  Imports  on  our  domestic 
coal  industry.  The  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  coal  production, 
distribution,  and  utilization,  will  bene- 
fit greaUy  from  the  information  In 
this  report.  Both  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia  and  as  chairman 
of  the  Subconmilttee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources Development  and  Production 
of  the  Energy  Committee.  I  share  with 
the  minority  leader  a  strong  personal 
interest  In  the  information  which  this 
report  will  provide. 

On  June  6.  I  chaired  a  very  lively 
hearing  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  Development 
and  Production  on  coal  imports.  The 
purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to  focus 
principally  on  imports  of  steam  coal 
destined  for  our  domestic  utility 
mariiet  from  foreign  suppliers  who 
have  either  previously  exported  steam 
coal  to  the  United  States  or  who  now 
intend  to  do  so.  The  countries  of 
South  Africa.  Australia.  Poland,  and 
Canada  have  all,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, exported  coal  to  the  United 
States.  The  Impetus  for  my  hearing 
was  the  recent  entry  by  Colombia  into 
the  coal  export  market. 

The  testimony  presented  at  the 
hearing  indicated  that  is  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  assess  how  much  of  a  problem 
coal  Imports  will  be  in  the  future  and 
what  the  appropriate  course  of  action 
is.  We  simply  do  not  have  enough  in- 
formation. The  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  the  lead  witness  at  the 
hearing;  and  announced  his  intentions 
to  introduce  S.  1248.  to  require  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  monitor  and 
report  periodicaUy  on  coal  imports.  I 
was  pleased  to  cosponsor  that  meas- 
ure. The  amendment  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  based  on  S.  1248  and  will 
give  us  the  data  we  need  to  assess  the 
coal  import  situation. 

Although  steam  coal  imports  last 
year  amounted  to  only  1.3  million 
tons,  or  less  than  0.2  percent  of  domes- 
tic production.  I  am  gravely  concerned 
about  what  might  be  in  store  for  oiu- 
coal  industry  in  the  coming  years. 
Clearly,  the  future  adverse  impacts 
from  foreign  coal  imports  on  domestic 
production  and  employment  can  and 
wUl  be  serious  if  we  Just  stand  by  and 
let  it  happen.  I  say  this  not  as  an  advo- 
cate for  protectionist  action  against 
foreign  coal  suppliers,  but  as  one  who 
believes  that  we  must  examine  all  fac- 
tors which  inhibit  our  ability  to  com- 
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pete  in|the  world  coal  maricet.  Here  at 
home  tre  must  address  such  factors  as 
high  production  costs,  compliance 
costa  f  0r  pre-  and  postmlning  environ- 
mental! regulations.  raU  rates,  inland 
watorwpur  costs,  utility  procurement 
practio^  tax  and  rojnklty  schedules, 
and  the  prospect  of  add  rain  controls. 
On  th^  international  scene,  we  must 
look  at  dollar  exchange  rates,  cost  of 
capital,  tax  and  subsidies,  transporta- 
tion rata,  structure  of  the  foreign 
coal  export  industry,  and  oil  and  gas 
price  fluctuations.  Obviously,  changes 
Id  any  of  these  factors  can  and  have 
had  pronounced  impacts  on  our  com- 
petltlvf  posture. 

Increasing  the  consumption  of  U.S. 
coal  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  my  highest  priorities  in  the 
U.S.  Sonate.  It  depends  on  finding  new 
and  b^ter  ways  to  mine  coal,  to  trans- 
port ctel.  to  export  coal  and  to  bum 
coal  cttaner  and  more  efficiently.  The 
worldwide  competition  from  other 
coal-pibduclng  nations  is  fierce— not 
only  in  the  coal  export  market  but 
also  from  coal  imports. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  facts 
brought  to  light  at  the  hearing  on  coal 
import^  into  this  country  was  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  Colombian  mine.  El 
CerreJt»n,  a  50-50  joint  venture  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Colombia 
and   Exxon   Corp.   The   El   Cerrejon 
Coal  i^e.  which  will  be  competitive 
with    American    coal    in    the    world 
market,   is   being   partially   financed 
with  4n  $850  million  loan  from  the 
Exporf-Import    Bank.    The    Govern- 
ment ^f  Colombia  is  using  these  funds 
to  develop  their  half  interest  in  El 
Cerrejbn.  I  am  advised  that  $600  mO- 
llon  of  the  $850  million  has  already 
been  Obligated.  I  find  it  outrageous 
that  the  United  States  is  contributing 
to  the  development  of  foreign  coal  re- 
serves which  ultimately  will  undercut 
not  oifly  our  domestic  coal  production, 
but  wil  also  undercut  some  of  our  ex- 
istingjexport  markets.  A  witness  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
pointed  out  that  Colombia  coal  im- 
ports eould  cause  a  displacement  in  do- 
mestic coal  production  by  as  much  as 
11.20at000  tons  and  cause  a  direct  pro- 
ductl<ii  employment  loss  of  as  nuuiy 
as  2,7|0  Jobs  here  in  the  United  States. 
I  find  it  unbelievable  that  the  United 
States,  deemed  the  "Saudi  Arabia  of 
Coal,"  is  importing  coal.  Putting  it  an- 
other way,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, Don  Hodel  recently  did,  "im- 
porting coal  is  like  Saudi  Arabia  im- 
portliig  oil."  I  find  this  scenario  abso- 
lutel^ludlcrous.  But,  most  unfortu- 
nately, that  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Working  together  I  am  confident  we 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  making 
American  coal  competitive  In  the 
world  market  and  indeed  find  new 
markets.  That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased 
to  join  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  In  offering  this  amendment. 


June  17, 1985 


June  17,  19S5 
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Just  last  reek  on  the  foreign  rela- 
tions authoi  Ication  bill,  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  in  copponsorlng  an  amendment 
which  dlrejcted  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  issue  a  report  within  30  days, 
to  the  Sena^  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources CoQunlttee.  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  It  would  contain  the  status, 
terms,  and  all  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  all  assistance  provided  to 
fordgn  nations  that  produce  or  export 
coal,  for  th^  purpose  of  financing  or 
assisting  in|  the  development  of  coal 
production.  I  transportation,  export,  or 
other  coal  Klated  activities  or  oper- 
ations. I  find  it  offensive  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  financing  foreign 
coal  developments  which  will  put  our 
Virginia  mlhers  out  of  woHl.  But  with 
the  help  of  the  minority  leader,  we 
will  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  dilemma. 
I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  al- 
lowing me  \o  Join  him  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROCkEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  support  the  amendment  by 
my  senior  oolleague  from  West  Virgin- 
ia [Mr.  BTfol.  I  have  added  my  name 
as  a  cospoilsor  of  his  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  the  subject  and  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  dealing  with  the  po- 
tentially gmwing  problem  of  coal  im- 
ports. The  {Senator's  amendment,  con- 
cerning infbrmatlon  gathering,  is  cru- 
cial to  our  [complete  understanding  of 
the  probledi  before  us,  and  is  absolute- 
ly essentia  to  our  ability  to  monitor 
the  threat  jof  the  growing  coal  import 
trade.         ] 

Mr.  PresMent,  on  June  6,  1985.  the 
Subcommltitee  on  Natural  Resources 
Development  and  Production  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, chaired  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  fr^  Virginia  [Mr.  Wariixr] 
held  an  ex^mely  informative  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  coal  imports.  What 
we  leamecTfrom  the  witnesses  at  that 
hearing— including  the  senior  Senator 
from  West!  Virginia— was  that  the  po- 
tential for  significant  quantities  of  im- 
ported coal  to  be  used  in  key  American 
coal  markets,  especially  key  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  markets,  is  rising.  Although 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  the  precise 
quantity  or  destination  of  imported 
coal,  the  witnesses  agreed  on  one  basic 
fact— that  Coal  imports  will  be  rising. 

It  is  truly  amazing,  astonishing,  to 
think  that  the  United  States,  with 
fully  25  percent  of  the  world's  recover- 
able coal  reserves  at  Ite  disposal,  would 
contemplate  the  use  of  foreign  coal. 
For  the  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
miners  wlio  are  out  of  work— thou- 
sands of  whom  are  West  Virginians— 
and  for  thje  operators  of  the  hundreds 
of  mines  t  lat  lie  idle,  the  reaction  can 
only  be  onje  of  alarm,  dismay,  and  anx- 
iety. 


To  these  people  the  threat  of  rising  Mr.  McClurx.  Mr.  President.  I  yield       The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER    The 

roal  Imports  means  only  one  thing,  back  the  reamlnder  of  my  time.  Senator  is  correct, 

that  their  productive  capacity  as  a  Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield       Mr   Rvnn    Ann  th.^  i.  -«  ^*»... 

miner  and  the  productive  capacity  of  back  the  remainder  of  my  timk  J^'  5 JSSi/^?  in  th^h    £f^ 

their  mine  may  never  be  tapped  again.  The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    All  SSmtoeST^y^  o«e,S^r  !SJ 

But  Jdr.  President,  to  the  miners  and  time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  SSHL  re^mit -?th  lSr^^i!S! 

mine  operators  who  are  currently  pro-  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aiiend-  S«^S  ^^                   InrtrucUons 

ducing  America's  most  abundant  re-  ment.  ^ri,-   DDvcrrr^nTi^    /-.«B.<^n:,»    ™^ 

source,  the  threat  of  imports  looms  as  The    amendment    (No.     351)    was  ».„.?„ Af^^T^^   OFFICER.   The 

a  clear  and  present  danger  on  the  ho-  agreed  to.  ^S^L^fv'^ 

rizon.  It  is  reminiscent  of  the  early  Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to      .™-  .?^^*"-  ^°<*  *"  °"'®^  motions 

threats     to     other     industries— steel,  reconsider    the    vote    by    which    the  o"»e»" '"•»  «"«conslder.      

autos.  glass,  textiles,  shoes— that  start-  amoidment  was  agreed  to.                           "^^   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

ed  small  and  inconspicuously  but  grew  Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I  Senator  is  correct, 

to   become   the   dominant   threat   to  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.       Mr.  McCLURE.  The  vote  with  rela- 

their  very  survival.  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  tion  to  the  Bradley  amendment  could 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  too  far  *V^^  to.  be  a  motion  to  table  or  an  up  or  down 

In  our  understanding  of  the  threats  to  *^-  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  vote. 

American  markets,  in  our  understand-  understand,  all  amendments  provided       The   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.   The 

ing  of  how  other  nations  have  learned  '*''"  *"  t^*  unanimous-consent  agree-  Senator  is  correct, 

to  selectively  target  oiu-  Industries  into  P^^t  have  now  been  presented.  Two       Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  I 

extinction,  to  allow  the  coal  Import  b«ve  been  adopted  and  one  is  yet  to  be  make  that  request 

problem  to  sap  the  very  lif eblood  out  £?°^^®?*'  _,***    Bradley    amendment.       ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wlth- 

of  our  coal  Industry.  A  healthy  coal  in-  P««  ««  still  some  time  remalntag  for  out  objection,  it  is  so  orterwl    ' 

dustry    is   simply   too    Important    to  debate  on   the  Bradley  amendment.       j-_  MeCixmp   t  th»,ir  th»  r'h-i,- 

American  indiStiy  and  to  American  My  understanding  Is  that  the  Senator  unS;r?^SSStooSSlii2.t  S^ 

energy  security  to  wait  for  the  coal  ^^^  New  Jersey  has  requested  that  mSnt,  we^SfSSSrtSTthf bi^^ 

import  problem  to  grow  any  larger  the  remainder  of  the  time  this  after-  ^7LlJ^Lf^\^  the  business 

Wh?the?Se  tS«^t  Krom^lSSS;  noon  be  yielded  back  but  that  there  be  Sli?'i.^S2SriS?^^                    " 

South  Africa,  or  elsewhere,  we  must  be  ^^^oA  of  time  on  tomorrow,  10  mln-  "^-  ^J^SSra  OFFICER    Th» 

ready  and  willing  to  act  quickly  to  utes  equaUy  divided  to  commence  at  s«SL/ta^S?      O^^CER-  The 

stem  the  tide  of  these  imports.  the  hour  of  2  o'clock,  to  be  foUowed  by  ^^}^l,^n^-       „_,     ,, 

The  amendment  by  the  senior  Sena-  *  ^o««  **'»!  relation  to  the  Bradley  J^l^J'S^^^^^^'^^'  '  '^" 

tor  from  West  Virginia  will  give  us  the  amendment  at  2:10,  and  that  no  inter-  **S.     xSSS^™ '^tI2^^    ^ 

Information  vital  to  a  determination  of  ^«'**n«  moUons  or  other  actions  with      ,I5«   ""^I^O   OFFICER.   The 

when  and  how  to  act.  Although  I  am  re«P«ct  to  the  amendment  be  in  order  clei*  will  call  the  roU. 

incllnded  to  think  we  must  act  imme-  ^^°^  ^  the  vote  with  relation  to  the       The  assistant  leglslaUve  derk  pro- 

dlately  to  nip  this  problem  In  the  bud.  "P?"**^!?^  *' ^1®;     ...  ceeded  to  call  the  rolL 

If  It  is  not  the  will  of  Congress  to  do  *""•   "e»dent.   I   think   we   would       Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

so,   the   data   to   be   gained   by   the  °**^®  ****'  unanimous-consent  request  imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

Energy  Information  Administration  as  *"**  ^***®  ^^^  remainder  of  the  unani-  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded, 

a  result  of  this  amendment  wiU  help  mouMonsent  agreement  on  the  books.       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

to  convince  Members  in  the  future.  providing  for  the  adoption  of  the  com-  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  I^t^,«^!S*"IP^  ^^  VL°KW^'                        ^— ^ 

and  urge  its  adoption  *"**  '"  the   House  text.   foUowlng                        ^"^"^ 

Mr   McCLURE.  Mr   President   has  **tion  on  the  committee  substitute.       ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

all  time  on  the  amendment  expl«il?  55^*^.^  S^*Sf'thf£S^^S;       ^-  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  So^to  tVS^SS  S  SmSS^  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

still  remains.  SSSfSi^^  SSiSS.o^^n«.nt  °o*  '^tum  to  the  consideration  of 

Mr.  McCLURE.  lb.  President,  I  am  as  lS5e iSttoS  "°'°*"*""  ~"*°'  routine  morning  business  for  a  period 

prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  mt  BTRD  Mr  Prt^ridmi  r«>«*nr{n<r  °ot  to  exceed  the  hour  of  5:30  pjn., 

of  my  time.  the  riSht  to  ^JertandT  I  ^^S*  witti  statements  therein  limited  to  not 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  obJectTmay  I  be  aasurS  bv  theCluSr  "°"  *^***°  ®  minute,  with  the  excep- 

me  time,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  his  SthS^iiS  SSS  to  ortter  to£  "°°  °'  '***  distinguished  Democratic 

support  and  for  his  leadership  in  this  was  enteredlaiit  i^ln  olmec^  ^***?*''  *°  ''"'*  "**  limitation  wm  not 

matter,  and  to  spedaUy  thank  him  for  with  this  measure  and  the  request  Just  *'"*^' 

the   leadership   he    has   conslstenUy  propounded  by  the  distinguished  man-       ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 

shown  in  respect  to  coal  technology.  ager  of  the  bill,  together  provide  that  **"'  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  also  thank  Mr.  Wabker,  the  distln-  no  intervening  action  of  any  kind  may                        ~—^^^^-~ 

guished  Senator  from  Virginia,  who  occur  between  the  vote  on  the  Bradley  mwwaoim    vttnui    thtt    vowm 

has  made  a  fine  statement  In  support  amendment  to  the  committee  amend-  ^Sr  SstfKSS  nSwrV^S 

of  the  amendment,  whose  support  is  ment  and  the  vote  on  adopting  the       S^ILa^^^  DURING  THE 

extremely   important,   and   who   has  committee  amendment?                                KJ!A.-«e» 

proceeded  to  conduct  hearings  by  his  The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  to       Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 

subcommittee  on  this  subject.  I  thank  go  at  the  end  of  the  committee  amend-  the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 

him  for  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  ment.  retary  of  the  Senate,  on  Jtme  14,  1985. 

and  I  appreciate  the  exceUent  support  Mr.  BYRD.  That  there  be  no  inter-  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 

that  he  consistently  gives  to  matters  venlng  action  between  the  time  that  ceived  messages  from  the  President  of 

affecting  the  welfare  of  the  coal  Indus-  amendment  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 

try  and  the  people  who  work  in  that  the  other  and  the  adoption  of  the  nominations,  which  were  referred  to 

Industry.                         committee    amendment,    and    there  the  v>propriate  committees. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Do  shall  be  no  intervening  action  between       (The  nominations  received  on  June 

Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  com-  14.  1985  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 

their  time?  mittee  amendment  and  third  reading?  Senate  proceedings.) 
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SALE  OF  NORTH  SLOPE  OIL  TO 
CANADA— IdESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  RECEIVED  DURING 
THE  RECESS— PM  58 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3, 1985,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  June  14.  1985, 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
To  the  Congresa  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  requisite  find- 
ings and  determinations  to  permit  the 
export  of  non-Alaskan  North  Slope 
crude  oil  to  Canada.  These  findings 
and  determinations  are  made  pursuant 
to  section  28  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  (43  U.S.C.  1354).  sec- 
tion 28(u)  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leas- 
ing Act  (30  U.S.C.  185(u)).  and  section 
103  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6212). 

ROHALD  REAGAH. 

Thx  Whttb  House  June  14,  198S. 


for  refugee  anistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  BgaSSAOES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  GoetK.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJH.  1617)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  and  for  other  purposes;  it  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
FOQUA,  Mr.  Walgbxr,  Mr.  hvmm, 
Mr.  LuJAif,  and  Mr.  Bokhlert  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  1452  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  two 
years  the  authorization  of  appropriations 


I^EASURES  REFE 


REFERRED 

The  ioUowing  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. ai|d  referred  as  indicated: 

HJi.  lil52.  An  act  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  two 
years  t^e  authorisation  of  appropriations 
for  refisee  assistance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Ut  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE 
JCOB4MUN] 
le  following  coi 


tion 
report 
enue 
Post-Cli 
Commii 
EC-1 


AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  b^ore  the  Senate,  together  with 
aocomoanylng  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dli 

EC-iab9.  A  communication  from  the 
Presldeqt  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  request  for  supplemental  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  internal  security  as- 
ststanoet  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
tr  of  the  E^nvironmental  Protec- 
transmlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
necessity  for  and  adequacy  of  rev- 
for  future  requirements  of  the 
Uabillty  Trust  Fund:  to  the 
onFlnanoe. 
II.  A  communication  from  the 
cluUrm^  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-43:  to 
the  Coi^mittee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EX^iaD3.  A  communication  from  the 
of  the  D.C'  CouncO  transmitting, 
to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-47;  to 
Ittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
13.  A  ocHnmunication  from  the 
of  the  D.C.  CouncQ  transmitting, 
to  law.  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-31;  to 
Ittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  CouncO  transmitting, 
to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-36;  to 
Ittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

A    communication    from    the 
of  the  D.C.  CouncQ  transmitting, 
to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-34;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1106.  A  communication  from  the 
chaiimin  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-40;  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-li07.  A  communication  from  the 
rhairmAn  of  the  D.C.  Councll  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-39;  to 
the  Coimilttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1108.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
piusuaat  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-36;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1309.  A  commimlcation  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-37;  to 
the  Cogunittee  on  Oovermnental  Affairs. 

EC-lflO.  A  communication  from  the 
chalrmfui  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursiut|it  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-33;  to 
the  CiAuolttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-ull.  A  communication  from  the 
chalmfui  of  the  D.C.  Councll  transmitting, 
pursuatit  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-33:  to 
the  Coeunlttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1312.  A  communication  from  the 
chaimim  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuabt  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-35:  to 
the  Cotmnittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


EC-1313.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  Ste  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  If  w,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-43;  to 
the  (^mmittee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1314.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  uie  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  ifw,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-44;  to 
the  Commlttw  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1315.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  we  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  liw,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-46;  to 
the  Committtt  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-1316.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  Ifw,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-47;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1317.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  (he  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-46;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1318.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  liw,  a  copy  of  D.C.  act  6-41;  to 
the  Conunlttae  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-1319.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  ipursu&nt  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Effects  of  the  1980  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  on  Plan  Par- 
ticipants' Benefits";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1330.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1984  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  to 
the  Commlttjee  on  Agrlctilture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-1331.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  secret  report  for  the  period  July  1- 
August  31,  1986  on  certain  weapons  systems 


to    the    (Committee    on 

commimlcation  from  the  Sec- 
transmitting,  pursuant  to 
!ying  that  the  MX  Missile 
itlal  to  the  national  security 
are  no  alternatives  to  such 
Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 


oontract    v 
Armed  Servii 

EC-1323. 
retary  of 
law,  a  report 
Program  Is 
and  that  the 
system;  to  tl 
ices. 

EC-1333.  JA  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  'General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Sxamlnatlon  of  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank's  Financial  Statements  for  the  Years 
Ended  September  30, 1984  and  1983";  to  the 
Committee  oh  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.         I 

EC-1334.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  I  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  I  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
Ued  "Revl( 
Home  Loan 
dalSUi 
ber31. 
Banking, 

EC-133S 
retaxy  of 


19831 
Bab 


of  the  Audits  of  the  Federal 
ortgage  Corporation's  Finan- 
f  or  the  Tears  Ended  Decem- 
id  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
ling,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
communication  from  the  Sec- 
and  Urban  Development 
transmitting!  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
HUD-owned  Multif amily  Project  Negotiated 
Sales;  to  th(t  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1336.  ]a  commuiUcatlon  from  the 
Chairman  o^  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  I  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  FDIC's  Annual  Report  for  1984;  to  the 
Committee  dn  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.        I 

EC-1327.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  ttie  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  Federal  Coal  Management 
Report,  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


June  17,  1985 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
RECEIVED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  13,  1985,  the  fol- 
lowing reports  of  committees  were 
submitted  on  June  14, 1985,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate: 

By  B4r.  McC^LURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1068.  A  bill  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  reporting  requirements  con- 
tained in  section  15(1)  of  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  Lands  Act.  and  sections  601 
and  606  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  Amendment  of  1978  (Rept.  No. 
90-84). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1079:  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  activities  of  the  NaUonal 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration (Rept.  No.  99-85). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1279:  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  activities  under  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of 
1984  (Rept.  No.  99-86). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  180:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  403(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
aUon  of  S.  1379. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

Donald  E.  Shasteen.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  coounittee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Donald  E.  Shasteen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Emplojrment. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  se<x>nd  time  by  unanimous  (x>n- 
sent,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LCABT.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Harkix, 


Mr.  CaAimioii,  Mr.  HuiiFHanr,  Mr. 
Chafb,  and  Mr.  MRzmAim): 
S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentidde  Act  to 
better  protect  the  public  fttmi  the  haauds 
of  pesticides,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAint: 
S.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act;  to  the  ComnUttee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TRIBU:  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DmToii): 
-S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
States  C^ode,  to  establish  criminal  penalties 
for  the  transmission  by  computer  of  obaoene 
matter,  or  by  computer  or  other  »i*»»tM  of 
matter  pertaining  to  the  sexual  exploitation 
of  children,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1306.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  C^ode,  to  authorize  the  unifonned 
services  to  fumlsh  dental  prostheses  to  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices in  facOlUes  of  the  uniformed  services 
without  reimbursement;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  INOimE: 
S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  UUe 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  qwdal 
pay  provisions  for  doital  officers  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
C^ommittee  on  Armed  Senioes. 

By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  1308.  A  biU  to  authorize  supplemental 
economic  assistance   for  Jordan,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fy>r- 
eign  Relations. 

By  BIr.  HATCJH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KminDT): 
S.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  au- 
thoriUes  under  that  act  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional InsUtutes  of  Health  and  NaUonal  Re- 
search InsUtutes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hoixnras.  Mr.  Bmom.  Mr.  Dixok. 
Mr.  0<H,DWATBU  Mr.  Puasto.  Mrs. 
KAsaBAUM  and  Mr.  Hatfbld): 
S.  1310.  A  Un  to  amend  the  Communlca- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  regarding  the  broadcasting 
of  certain  material  regarding  candidates  for 
Federal  elecUve  office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
enoe,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER  (for  hlmaelf, 
Mr.  Oasii.  Mr.  Oumi,  Mr.  Tanu 
and  Mr.  Wasbb): 
S.  1311.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Smithsoni- 
an InsUtuUm  to  plan,  design,  and  construct 
fadliUes  for  the  Natlimal  Air  and  ^Mce 
Museum;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnistraUon. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
ShJ.  Res.  146.  A  Joint  resduUon  designat- 
ing August  1985  as  "Polish  American  Herit- 
age Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
KxnnDT): 
BJ.  Res.  147.  A  joint  resoluUon  to  desig- 
nate a  calendar  week  in  1986  as  "National 
Infection  Control  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRD: 
BJ.  Res.  148.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  NaUonal  Commission  on  Espionage 
and  Security;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
mental Affairs. 


STATMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  LcAHT.  Bfr.  Stafpoko, 
Mr.    Habkui.    Mr.    CsAKsroa, 
Mr.    HtncPHSET,    Mr.    Chatb, 
and  Mr.  McrzKHBAnM): 
S.  1303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral 
Insecticide,   Fungicide,   and   Rodenti- 
dde Act  to  better  protect  the  public 
from  the  hazards  of  pesticides,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

(The  remaiics  of  Mr.  Proxmiu  and 
the  text  of  the  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Rccord.) 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

8.  1304.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  IV  of 
the  NaUonal  Housing  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

rsBiBAi.  oKPosrr  msuKAHcs  rmonmcnam  act 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  problems  of  the  Federal  Savings 
M»d     Loan     Insurance     CorporaUon 
CF8LIC]  are  well  documented. 

The  $6  billion  fund  insures  over  $780 
billion  in  deposits;  by  the  end  of  1984, 
FSUC's  ratio  of  reserves-to-depositi 
had  declined  to  .76  percent:  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984. 
FSLIC  closed  one  instituUon  and  ar- 
ranged the  takeover  of  26  failed  or 
ailing  thrifts;  the  rescues  cost  FSLIC 
$1.1  billion,  about  what  it  earned  in 
premium  and  interest  income;  and  by 
1986.  FSLIC  will  be  losing  money. 

Over  the  last  several  yeata,  financial 
service  deregulaUon.  coupled  with  per- 
sistently high  interest  rates,  has  trig- 
gered a  rash  of  S&L  faOures  and  put 
increasing  pressure  on  FSLICs  re- 
sources. 

As  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  said 
in  a  recent  arUde  headlined  "How  safe 
are  deposits  in  ailing  banks,  S&L's?" 

The  imendlng  stream  of  failures  of  banks 
and  savings  and  loans  Is  now  starting  to 
strain  the  Nation's  deposit  insurance 
system— long  the  bedrock  of  public  confi- 
dence in  financial  insUtuUons. 

A  recent  paper  prepared  for  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  James 
R.  Barth.  a  visiUng  scholar  on  leave 
from  George  Washington  University, 
reported: 

Although  there  has  recently  been  an  un- 
precedented number  of  thrift-lnsUtuUon 
failures,  the  even  larger  number  of  InsUtu- 
Uons with  necathre  and  extremely  low  posi- 
tive levels  of  net  worth  Indicates  that  the 
number  of  future  faUures  Is  likely  to  be 
large.  The  FSLIC  reserves,  however,  are  at 
an  extranely  low  level,  so  that  even  a  rela- 
Uvely  small  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  fail- 
ures could  swamp  the  fund. 

A  growing  number  of  thrifts  have 
decided  that  their  tradiUonal  mort- 
gage lending  activity  alone  is  not  prof- 
itable enough  to  sustain  than  in  the 
increasingly  compeUUve  financial 
services  maiicet. 

Accordingly,  thanlcs  to  expanded 
power  granted  by  Congress  and  several 
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States,  they  have  turned  to  riskier,  but 
potentially  more  profitable  direct  in- 
vestments. Arizona  permits  direct  in- 
vestments by  State-chartered  thrifts 
equal  to  36  percent  of  assets:  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  permit  such  invest- 
ments up  to  100  percent,  Ohio  up  to  36 
percent  and  Florida  up  to  30  percent. 
Under  these  State  laws,  thrifts  may 
make  investments  in  equity  securities, 
real  estate  developments,  Wendy's 
hambuger  stands,  junk  bonds  and  even 
oil  and  gas  drilling.  And  with  each 
high  flying  investment,  they're  taking 
a  bluer  gamble  with  the  American 
taxpayers'  money.  For  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  who  will  pay,  through 
the  Federal  insurance  syston.  if  some 
of  these  chancy  investments  turn  sour. 
Allan  Sloan  and  Allan  Dodds  Frank, 
writing  in  the  Dec«nber  31.  1984.  edi- 
tion of  Forbes  Magairfne.  described 
this  disturbing  trend  among  some 
thrifts  toward  high  risk  investment. 

Butterf leld  SsvinsB  of  SsnU  Ana.  CA.  has 
aoquta«d  the  33-re>tMirant  Love's  barbeque 
chain  and  10  Wendy's  outlets.  Flxst  Texas 
SavingB  AHOdatloo  of  Dallas,  a  $7  bUllon 
8AL.  has  purchased  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doUais  worth  of  lunk  bonds.  Columbia  Sav- 
tnci  of  Beveriy  Hills.  CA.  the  BetsheiVs 
Family's  Far  West  SftL.  and  a  croup  of 
othv  SAL'S  helped  finance  Saul  Steinberg's 
raid  on  Disney,  Boone  PIdcens'  raid  on  Oulf 
OQ  and  presmnaldy  are  Involved  In  bis  raid 
on  Phillips  Petroleum.  Financial  Corp.  of 
America  bought  10  million  shares  of  Ameri- 
can E^Mcas  stodi  in  a  talceover  try  and 
900,000  shares  of  Walt  Disney  as  an  arbl- 
trace  play:  Ookteme  of  Buffalo,  NT  Is  using 
tax  loss  cajrryf orwards  to  buy  Into  leveraged 
buyouts.  Western  Barings  and  Loan  of 
Phoenex  boucht  and  sold  25  percent  of  Del 
K.  Webb  Corp.,  the  Casino  Co..  and  has  In- 
vested $35  million  In  Broadview  Savlncs  of 
Cleveland  In  return  for  BroadrieWs  buyinc 
$35  million  of  westm  Arlxona's  real  estate. 
Olney  Serines  Association  of  Olney.  TX 
even  bought  the  local  funeral  home,  which 
it  sold  last  year. 

Other  reports  have  spotlighted  addi- 
tional rldcy  investment  activity. 

An  April  1,  IIWS  Business  Week  arti- 
cle entitled  "Playing  Chicken  With  a 
Thrift's  Assets?"  wrote: 

Charles  H.  Keating  Jr.,  chairman,  of 
American  Continental  Corp..  is  playing  a 
dangerous  game.  In  trying  to  stop  Oulf 
Broadcasting  Co.,  a  Dallas-baaed  owner  of 
six  TV  and  d^t  radio  stations  In  which 
American  Is  a  major  shareholder,  from  sell- 
ing its  assets,  Keating  may  end  up  his  own 
victim.  And  he  may  take  American's  share- 
holders and  depositors  in  its  savings  and 
loan  subsidiary  with  hbn. 

The  reason:  If  Keating  succeeds  In  abort- 
ing Oulfs  liquidation,  he  might  endanger 
the  assets  of  the  $1A  billion  Lincoln  Saringa 
ft  Loan  Association,  a  wholly-owned,  feder- 
ally insured  unit  of  American  in  southern 
California.  Almost  all  of  the  $133  million 
used  to  acquire  Oulf  shares  came  from  Lin- 
coln Savings. 

The  risk  attendant  to  these  activi- 
ties, both  to  the  thrifts  involved  and, 
by  extension  to  the  Federal  Insurance 
Fund,  are  serious.  In  a  recent  rulemak- 
ing imposing  some  modest  restrictions 


on    diroBt    investment,    the    Federal 
Home  Lpan  Bank  Board  said: 

The  B<Wd's  supervisory  experience  is  re- 
plete wltk  institutions  purchasing  oil  wells, 
fsst  food  restaurants,  racehorses,  broadcast- 
ing comipnies,  and  other  assets  for  which 
they  have  no  experience  and  no  compara- 
tive advantage  relative  to  their  competitors. 

The  Board  went  on  to  say  that: 

Severe  losses  have  occurred,  or  will  occur, 
in  many  Institutions  that  have  Invested 
most  heivily  In  direct  Investments  *  *  *. 
Moreovei ,  available  data  may  seriously  un- 
derstate losses  that  have  already  occurred 
as  a  mnil  t  of  direct  Investments  because  ex- 
pected la  MS  resulting  from  poor  asset  qual- 
ity gener  illy  do  not  Immediately  appear  on 
an  institutions'  book. 

It  is  dear  that  the  linchpin  for  these 
high  ris^  investments  Is  Federal  depos- 
it insur^ce.  In  a  footnote  to  its  recent 
direct  i4vestment  rule,  the  bank  board 
said  that: 

The  presence  of  Federal  insurance,  par- 
ticularly where  there  are  only  low  levels  of 
net-worti.  creates  a  powerful  incentive  for 
instltutl^s  to  gamble  on  high  risk  invest- 
ments because  the  Institution  profits  if  the 
investment  succeeds  while  the  FSLIC  fund 
bean  virtually  aU  the  loss  if  it  fails." 

Manyiof  the  S&L's  involved  in  high- 
flying iiivestments  have  access  to  low, 
effecti^ly  Government  subsidized 
rates  <^  funds  borrowed  at  varying 
maturities  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Btmk  window.  I  seriously  ques- 
tion thd  wisdom,  both  from  a  financial 
and  pupUc  policy  standpoint,  of  per- 
mitting jthese  funds  to  be  used,  not  for 
home  f  ihancing,  as  originally  intended, 
but  for  buildhig  restaurants,  wind 
farms,  and  financing  hostUe  takeovers. 
Accesi  to  cheap  funds  and  Federal 
deposit  linsurance  gives  SAL's  seeking 
to  inve^  in  nonhousing-related  activi- 
ties a  uemendous  edge  over  independ- 
ent enrepreneurs  who  must  raise 
money  fhrough  conventional  channels 
lot  have  the  luxury  of  the  full 
Id  credit  of  the  United  States.  I 
X  ts  grossly  inequitable.  De- 
and  the  Bank  Board 
were  not  set  up  so  thrifts 
could  obmpete  against  soiall  business- 
men an»l  women. 

Some!  will  argue  that  only  a  handful 
of  thrllts  are  engaging  in  these  high 
risk  iniiestments  and  that  the  majority 
are  acting  in  a  responsible  manner. 
But  unfortunately,  that  begs  the  issue. 
The  f a^  is  that  it  only  takes  a  few 
failure^  to  tax  the  FSLIC  fund  and 
public  ^confidence.  For  example,  last 
year,  tne  failure  of  the  Empire  Sav- 
ings anp  Loan  and  San  Marino  Savings 
and  Loan,  which  were  both  the  result 
of  direct  investments,  cost  FSUC  $400 
million,  more  than  6  percent  of  the 
entire  fund. 

As  deregulation  continues  to  shake 
out  th4  healthy  thrifts  from  the  ailing 
thrifts:  additional  f aUtires  are  certain. 
In  shoft.  the  deposit  insurance  system 
is  aboi|t  to  be  tested  as  never  before. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  thrifts 
should  be  able  to  use  the  cover  of  Fed- 
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eral  insuranc  e  to  engage  in  dubious  in- 
vestments. The  taxpayers  should  not 
be  asked  to  bafl  out  a  thrift  that  qwc- 
ulated  in  regl  estate,  in  stot^  or  in 
Junk  bonds.  J 

That  is  why  I  am  Introducing  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Syston 
Protection  Act.  This  legislation  would 
prohibit  mo«t  of  the  high  risk  direct 
investments  jdiscussed  above,  such  as 
wind  farms  and  fast  food  franchises, 
as  well  as  investments  in  such  activi- 
ties as  equity  securities,  general  insur- 
ance underwHting.  and  full  service  se- 
curities brokerage.  It  would  also  re- 
quire the  Bank  Board  to  issue  regular 
tions  limiting— not  prohibiting— thrift 
investments^  Jimk  bonds. 

At  the  sanie  time,  it  would  preserve 
the  ability  if  S&L's  to  engage  in  a 
wide  variety  of  traditional  investment 
activities,  such  as  home  mortgages,  in- 
surance ageades,  underwriting  credit 
life  and  credit  health  insurance, 
making  comlnerical  loam,  purchasing 
various  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment oUigations  and  mortgage- 
backed  securities,  acquiring,  develop- 
ing and  oonitructing  unimproved  real 
estate  lots,  i  acquiring  improved  real 
estate  for  reptal.  remodeling,  rehabili- 
tation, modernization,  renovati<m  or 
demolition  and  rebuilding  for  sale  or 
rentaL 

that  the  financial  serv- 
ices industry  is  changing  rapidly,  the 
bOl  would  give  the  Bank  Board  discre- 
tion to  peraiit  other  investments  on  a 
case  by  ( 

Some  would  say  this  bill  represents 
an  assault  on  the  dual  hanking  system. 
I  believe  in  the  dual  banking  system.  I 
to,  nor  does  this  legisla- 
it.  But  suiwort  of  the 
system  does  not  mean 
thrifts  should  be 
in  all  manner  of  risky 
regardless  of  the  Impact 
Ity  on  the  Federal  system, 
syston  is  a  two  way 
denoe  is  abandoned  at  the 
It  is  not  the  responsibility 
Oovemment  to  under- 
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it  run  on  State-insured 
o  and  BCaryland  demon- 
fast  a  fragile  insurance 

unravel,  spreading  panic 


among  customers.  We  cannot  afford  to 
trifle  with  t^e  soundness  of  the  Feder- 
al deposit  insurance  system. 

BCy  purpoae  in  proposing  this  bill  is 
to  protect;  the  deposit  insurance 
system.  A  dumber  of  other  proposals 
with  the  saine  goal  in  mind  have  been 
discussed,  including  adopting  a  risk- 
based  premium  sjrstem  and  increasing 
the  ci4>iti^^«qulrements  for  federally 
insured  thrifts.  I  believe  this  proposal 
is  an  important  oravonent  of  any 
effort  to  protect  FSUC.  I  will  contin- 
ue looking  for  alternative  or  comple- 


mentary 
this  goal. 


approaches    to    accomplish 
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biisfp^s^rthTss.i'ss  2Sd"^— -"^  -  "^  "— ^  ^kt^^ph£?snirho^ 

point.                                                             "(E)  estahHshlng  one  or  more  standards  of  Z^\\^  VtOomitn  are  using  home 

Thoro  hoinir  nn  nKixw.^1^..    ♦».-  win  Capital  adequacy  for  insured  iiMtltutioBa  *°°  oince  computers  to  store  and  re- 

wtt^  o^^t^  b^^?^    Sf  SS  »2ilng  SSSJ^ti^biiSnS  SrSSSS  tneve  InformaUon  about  their  victim. 

too^^[teiioi«.       *^  "°°-"-»  and  about  their  child  pornography  ool- 

RROKO,  as  f oUows.                                                             lecUons.  They  are  also  using  comput- 

S-  IMH                                      By  Mr^TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  ers  to  communicate  with  (me  another 

Be  U  enacted  bu  the  SenaU  and  Houie  of      „        Mr.  DBrtow):  and  to  locate  other  pedophfles. 

AepresenteMtws   oif  the    United  State*   of       o.   1305.  A  biU  to  amend  title   18,  The  January  1984  issue  of  the  FBI's 

.America  jnOwwres.  otsemWed.  That  this  United  States  Code,  to  establish  crlml-  Law    Enforcement    BuUetin    deta^ 

i^;^^^^^^'^''^'''^''^-  °^  '^^'*,  ^°L!^  tran«nlsrion  by  two  sS  SS^Li  oSS,  ?c^SS2 

^^5^Sli2Lal  Housin.  Art  I.  «»"«»»»«•■  "'*"'??«»«  "»"«'•   "  ^y  network  listed  children  by  ^rwx, 

arSl^by'S.SS^^SSS  ^(1^  SSSSSg^to**  to^S^S^^tSS^  h^.  «id  eye  color,  type  of  se^  act 

UAC.  ITSOa)  the  following  new  section.  ^^SfSL       J^f  ^^  exploitation  performed,  and  other  particulats  on  a 

••uMiTATio«so«c«r4«*c«v,Ti..*.»  tle^^^^i^^u^^S^  ^  malllngllst  that  was  hundrcds  of  feet 

umsiMaais  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  long.   The   list   reportedly   contained 

Sk.  40SA.  (a)  An  insured  InsUtutlon  may            "'g^?',  rfM****^.*"  ?^  "™"  '«»»  '^  different  countries, 

not,  directly  or  Indirectly  or  thitiugh  a  sub-       „,  -i^^S.  Sl^IS^/?       .  *"*«  ^^^  Bulletin  also  reporta  that  a 

sldiary,  commwicf  or  continue,  after  the  ex-  .     j  .f^M^^.^'  "****"»t,  I  am  in-  child  molester  had  cataloged  informa- 

plratlon  of  three  years  after  the  date  of  en-  trodudng  legislation  today  to  address  tion  into  his  computer  about  sexual 

actment  of  this  secUon.  any  business  acUri-  »  foreboding  development:  The  use  of  activity  with  more  than  400  chUdien. 

ty  other  than-  computers  by  child  molesters  and  por-  He  also  used  his  comnuter  to  index  tal 

th^^r^i'sss^'^^^o^  srf^^^^SiSsrJLaT^'jsr  'ss^s^^S3h.^f'^sr4' 

SSSSri^SSt^'SSiSir---  !S!i5irSi?J^^S  S£SS.rs2Sf!i*sSSSiS**^^ 

••(a)busta«r:SvtUeswSrmuHlples«v-  SS^Th^^^^SS^i***      ^^^^\  In  addition.  I  was  recently  contacted 

ings  and  k»n  holding  companiea  and  their  P^^         ,*l^^,^  "  *°  original  by    the    Commonwealth's    attorney's 

subsidiaries  are  authorised  to  engage  In  pur-  *'**K°^L  ,  ^   .    ^  _.       .  office  in  Virginia  Beach.  VA,  about  a 

snant  to  section  408(cX3)  of  this  Act  (12       ™«  le^alaUon  to  designed  to  deter  gimiUu-  case.  The  Commonwealth's  at- 

S±£:  lI!II*f^  JJ!:!"^?'*"*^  of  the  «nd  punJ^  two  insi<Uous  uses  of  com-  tomey  there  has  charged  an  iwUvidwa 

Corporation  thereunder;  and  puters.  The  first  is  the  use  of  c(Hm>ut-  who  to  a  coraDut^^raffi^n»r^iti. 

"(3)  fumtohlng  or  performing  such  other  era    by    pedophiles    to    comimmtoite  SSriS    cMd^^SLSSSff^JSI? 

services  as  the  Corporation  may  approve  or  with  one  another  and  to  cataloglSo^  ?^S!i  *Srii.,S^^I^i^L^'*5r*^ 

may  preaertbe  by  regulations  as  being  a  ^mtiXrT  Tti!^    *^,     ^Z!^^  ^iiS.  I>unng  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

P^eMSSSttJtS'SS^oflSSSeS  ^^Ai^^otf^J^^yJ^l  authorities  seized  a  computer  printout 

instltutioas  and  not  detrimental  to  the  in-  JS?"f»Jfi!iiJ*^!I^*'L^f^f^  ?^'  of  a  mailing  Itet  indicating  that  the  ac- 

trnau  of  savings  account  holders  therein.  *~*  '""P"'**^  services  siinilar  to  the  cused  had  ccmtacts  with  individuato  in 

"(1)  extend  the  time  periods  referred  to  In  dial-a-pom     programs     which     have  33  States  and  7  foreign  countries, 

subsectimi  (a)  from  year  to  year,  for  an  ad-  8Prung  up  aroimd  the  country.  ^^^  President.  I  ask  unanimoiu  eon 

dltional  period  not  fxcefrting  three  years,  if        It  should  surprise  no  one  that  com-  g-nt '  that   ».   ««nv    nf   t>il    r>^J»^ 

the  Corporation  finds  that  such  extension  putera  are  being  used  in  thto  manner.  w^tliWtor^v'^  .»rrS^»SSS2S^ 

j^^t  be  detrimental  to  the  public  to-  Ov^the  yejrj  the  Pomc^hy  in-  SSSd"  iS'£?SJ,S'S^KSt  ** 

^^^  by  rule,  rerdaoon.  or  order.  Sf?ecS?olJS«  in"Sie'^SS2Sl(S^  There  being  no  objection,  th^  mate- 

exemptkms  from  the  prohibitions  of  subsec-  iZl.^^^^      ™  "**  ownmunica-  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Uon  (a)  for  specific  aeUrities  or  Investnumts.  "^ '1.?!  .,_  ^^ ^     .  Rkohb,  as  follows: 

If  the  Corporatton  finds  that  such  exemp-  ^  ^«  *>»^e  ■««»  "»«  Pomowjphy  in-  coiiitoirwx*i.TH       or      Vnm.^ 

uon  would  not  prtMnt  an  undue  risk  to  the  duat^y  otter  sexually  explicit  phone  ^^JS^^  c^mJ^^^^m 

Insurance  funds  of  the  Corporation.  messages.  Last  year  Congress  spoke  to  iSroSLw     &w^  vit™! 

"(cxi)  An  Insured  Institution  may  not.  dl-  the   issue   of   obscene   and   indecent  SsctT^'                     vmsik* 

recUy  or  Indirectly  or  through  a  subsidiary,  cable  programming.  Viralnia  Beach,  VA.  June  S  IMS 

Invest  in  or  hold  corporate  debt  obUgations       Congress    has    repeatedly    had    to  Hon.  Paoi  Ta™*  ^^ 

?h/S^i![2''^-^i!JSl*^°°*°'  revtoe  Federal  obscenity  and  indecency  V.s.  Senator. 

l£J2rrSSSL5rS5^^SL''^i^  »*'"  to  eMuw  th»t  they  kept  pace  WaAington.Da 

aSSe^iSSftoSe^^SSJ^LiSS^  St  »*"»    technological    developm«itsto  Dm.  Paoi:  in  view  of  your  interest  m  the 

^SS^f^e"S;SnSr"^'^  o^^unlcatioSToday.weSstdoso  SL2'.rSS^i2e1StTSSSK«; 

thJ^iS^rSm^^T  Sit'^t^SrS  ^cSiputera  off er  a  tremendous  boon  SJ?of  ^JJlTK  ^"^ '*"  "^  "" 

dsys  after  a>e  ^  of  enactment  of  this  to  pomogr^hen  and  child  molesten  jn  October  of  1084'  investigators  of  the 

'".irff^.R!!*^  "■"^■'**1°^  *"**•  '"*«*'*  "*«  ^  homes  and  busl-  Juvenile  Exploitation  Squad  of  the  Virginia 

-,Jk  Lh    J?*  ^  ■"'^5!?**."^'i°i  °'  "«■■«"  ^  increasing.  They  afford  their  Beach  Police  Department  and  a  Special 

^S3SS"?^  2.u,n«pr«crtb«ib,..«.i;g£.  sssLinjsrsL'ssr^^ 

of  the  Corporation's  insurance  funds;  ai  UW.  Waaener  aoDroximatelv  three  we^  unon 

"(3)  limiting  the  amount  of  such  obllga-       Computer  sex  talk  services  are  now  ii^^^M^SS^ ^^^Jb^ 

Uons  and  securities  of  any  one  issuer  in  operating  in  the  United  SUtes.  These  material  dqiictlng  Juvenllea.  andtoew^ 

which  an  insured  Institution  may  Invest  so  are   patterned    after    the    dial-a-pom  tion  of  search  warranto  at  his  home  and 

thata  default  by  any  single  Issuer  wHI  not  services  which  Congress  has  fought  place  of  business, 

present  an  undue  risk  to  the  Corporation's  for  so  long,  except  that  the  enstxing  Mr.  Wagmer  Is  a  computer  programmer 

"!!J?^°!*i2S?^,  „.i^n.w-  »h.» ^  conversations  are  written  rather  than  •^  systems  analyst  by  profession  and  made 

»J     ♦i^^^.  '"i^'^'^.  '5!^  ,.•"">«  spoken.  »  number  of  statemento  to  the  undeicovo- 

°'5^I?^'?£!?" '?~f?^  *°fIl""°°"J*'       The  comouter  atoo  seems  to  have  of  fleer  to  the  effect  that  his  mailing  Ust  was 

conduct  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  credit-  kJltJI-    ^I.*       ^T^  seems  to  nave  ,^^           computer  disk  with  the  use  of  a 

worthine-of  the  tasuer.  of  such  Obligations  JSL  a^^^SllH  1!S?Ji«  "?^«'  -^  encry^  SSiSS.  to  eS^^i.: 

or  securities;  nJ<»Uons  among  chUd  molesters.  Of fl-  seart*  warrant  on  his  home,  VlrgintoSeach 

"(D)  requiring  each  Insured  institution  to  ciau  of  the  FBI's  behavioral  science  PoUce  Officers  seised  fourteen  video  cas- 

estaUish  a  reasonable  reserve  against  losses  unit  told  Senator  DBfTOWs  Security  sette  recorders  of  various  formats,  video 
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camerai.  editing  eQUlpment.  inlzlnc  boards, 
color  prooeaon  ind  other  UMdated  video 
produetton  equlpoienL  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowtnc  la  a  parUal  invoitory  of  the  porno- 
graphic Items  seiwd  in  connection  with  the 
search  warrant:  306  eight  millimeter  Alms. 
34  BaU  format  video  tapes.  74  VHS  format 
video  tapes.  3S  U-Matic  video  tapes.  27  com- 
pact format  video  tapes,  10  one-inch  com- 
moreial  quality  Scotch  video  tapes,  377  still 
photographs  and  63  slides. 

Although  the  bulk  of  these  items  depict 
■ezual  activity  betwem  adults  and  various 
■nitwu  ndlsm  between  adults,  bondage, 
and  master-slave  relationships,  we  have, 
however,  identified  approximately  thirty 
video  tapes  and  several  down  still  photo- 
graphs and  slides  which  depict  sexual  activi- 
ty between  adults  and  juvenflee  of  both 
sexes  between  the  ages  of  six  and'  fifteen 
years. 

We  also  seized  a  computer  print-out  which 
appears  to  be  at  least  a  partial  copy  of  Mr. 
Wagener's  mailing  list  showing  that  he  had 
contaeta  with  individuals  in  at  least  thirty- 
three  states  and  sevm  foreign  countries.  At 
this  point,  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
the  print-out  constitutes  the  complete  maU- 
Ing  list  as  without  Mr.  Wagener's  coopera- 
tion, we  cannot  break  the  encryption  pro- 
gram he  used  to  code  his  mailing  list  on  the 
computer  disk. 

For  your  information,  we  expect  to  be  pre- 
senting additional  indiictments  against  Bfr. 
Wagener  Involving  child  pornography  to  the 
July  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Beach  Grand 
Jury,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  keep  you  and 
your  staff  posted  as  to  the  progress  of  the 


If  this  office  can  lie  of  assistance  to  you  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROaSKT  J.  HUMPBaXTS, 

Chief  Deputy  CommonioeaUh'*  Attorney. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  use 
of  computers  to  deal  in  child  pornog- 
raphy is  extremely  alarming.  So  too  is 
the  prospect  that  pedophiles  are  ex- 
changing information  of  their  victims. 
It  is  particularly  worrisome  when  the 
molester  knows  the  name  and  address 
of  the  cMld.  and  can  exchange  this  in- 
formation by  the  secretive  means  of 
computer  transmission.  This  worsens 
the  risk  that  an  abused  child  will 
become  the  target  of  another  pedo- 
phile. 

Likewise,  the  operation  of  so-called 
sex  talk  computer  services  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous.  The  increasing  use  of 
computers  means  that  more  and  more 
jieople  wlU  have  access  to  these  serv- 
ices. It  also  means  that  more  and  more 
children  might  try  to  take  advantage 
of  them. 

The  use  of  computers  by  pedophiles 
and  pomographers  has  no  place  in  a 
nation  which  cherishes  its  children. 
And  yet  this  practice  does  not  appear 
to  be  prohibited  by  existing  Federal 
law. 

Last  year,  I  contacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  determine 
whether  present  Federal  law  pro- 
scribes these  activities.  Neither  was 
certain  that  obscene  transmissions  by 
computer  are  now  illegal.  Both  doubt- 
ed that  transmissions  that  were  not 


thems^ves  obscene— such  as  the 
names  i  and  addresses  of  child  abuse 
victims  could  be  prosecuted.  Officials 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
FCC  i^iterated  those  doubts  in  their 
subcon^n^ttee  testimony  last  week. 

Bir.  fTesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  original  inquir- 
ies and  the  responses  by  the  FCC  and 
the  Jugtice  Department  be  inserted  in 
the  Rttx>RO  at  this  time. 

Thene  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w«8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOR9.  as  follows: 

1  nmnD  Statb  Skhatc. 

I     Washington,  DC.  Avmut  3. 1984. 

WlUJA^  FUMCR  SKITH. 

Attomty  Oenenl  of  the  United  State*. 
U.S.  Diriment  ofJuttice. 
WaMhington,  DC. 

DsAK  Bnx:  I  am  writing  to  determine 
whether  the  existing  prohibition  on  obscene 
and  indecent  telephone  calls  applies  to 
transmksions  made  by  use  of  a  computer. 

As  yoii  know,  the  Communications  Act  «s 
amended  prohibits  making  any  comment, 
reques^  suntestion  or  proposal  which  is  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  fOthy,  or  indecent, 
by  mews  of  telephone.  As  a  result  of  last 
year's  dial-a-pom  legislation,  it  also  explicit- 
ly proscribes  obscene  or  indecent  communi- 
cations made  for  commercial  purposes  to 
anyone  under  18. 

However,  it  is  not  readily  clear  whether 
these  prohibitions  apply  to  transmissions  of 
the  same  nature  that  are  made  by  use  of  a 
computer.  Many  computer  systems  make 
use  of  telephone  lines.  Thus,  I  would  ask 
that  you  clarify  the  phrase  by  means  of 
telephaie,  as  contained  in  47  U.S.C.  223,  in 
the  f  olmwing  ways: 

1.  Dq  the  prohibitions  contained  in  Sec. 
223  apply  only  when  use  is  made  of  the 
commoti.  desk  top  telephone:  or  does  the 
phrase  by  means  of  telephone  have  a  broad- 
er int^pretation,  one.  for  example,  that 
covers  trannnlssions  made  by  computer  over 
telephone  lines? 

2.  D6  the  Sec.  233  prohibitions  apply  if 
the  telephone  itself  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  eomputer  modem? 

3.  DO  the  Sec.  233  prohibitions  apply  if 
the  computer  Is  c^iable  of  directly  accessing 
the  telephone  lines,  and  the  transmission 
therefore  does  not  require  use  of  the  desk 
top  telephone  at  all? 

The  {potential  for  barm  resulting  from 
computer  tranimlssions  of  obscene  or  other- 
wise unacceptable  material  is  enormous.  Al- 
ready, law  enforcement  officials  have  re- 
ported! caaes  in  which  child  molesten  kept 
metici4ous  computer  records  of  the  names, 
addre^es  and  telephone  numbers  of  their 
V  The  prospect  of  this  information 
exchanged  by  pedophiles  through 
networks  is  despicable  and  unac- 


obscene  and  tidecent  telephone  calls  applies 
to  transmissions  made  by  use  of  a  computer. 

As  you  knoW,  the  Communications  Act  as 
amended  prdhibits  making  any  comment, 
request,  suggestion  or  proposal  which  is  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious,  filthy,  or  indecent, 
by  means  of  {telephone.  As  a  result  of  last 
year's  dlal-a-fom  legislation,  it  also  explicit- 
ly proacribesiobacene  or  Indecent  communi- 
cations mad4  for  commercial  purposes  to 
anyone  undet  18. 

However,  it  is  not  readily  clear  whether 
these  prohibttlons  apply  to  transmlaslons  of 
the  same  nature  that  are  made  by  use  of  a 
computer.  Many  computer  systems  make 
use  of  teleplw>ne  lines,  for  example,  without 
employing  the  desk  top  telephone  Itself. 
Thus,  I  woud  ask  that  you  clarify  the 
phrase  by  means  of  telephone,  as  contained 
in  47  n AC.  ipa,  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Do  the  prohibitions  contained  in  Sec. 
233  apply  only  when  use  is  made  of  the 
common,  desk  top  telephone;  or  does  the 
phrase  by  mOans  of  telephone  have  a  broad- 
er interpretition,  one,  for  example,  that 
covers  transtiiissions  made  by  computer  over 
telephone  llqes? 

2.  Do  the  See.  223  prohibitions  apply  if 
the  telephone  itself  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  computer  modem? 

3.  Do  the  Sec.  223  prohibitions  apply  if 
the  computer  is  capable  of  directly  accessing 
the  telephoae  lines,  and  the  transmission 
therefore  does  not  require  use  of  the  desk 
top  telephone  at  all? 

The  potential  for  harm  resulting  from 
computer  transmissions  of  obscene  or  other- 
wise unacceiitable  material  is  enormous.  Al- 
ready, law  enforcement  officials  have  re- 
ported cases  in  which  child  molesters  kept 
meticulous  oomputer  records  of  the  names, 
addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  their 
victims.  The  prospect  of  this  information 
l>elng  exchanged  by  pedophiles  through 
computer  notwoiits  in  despicable  and  imac- 
ceptable.      I 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion, and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
opinion  on  the  above  questions  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Sincerfly, 

PaplTxiblz. 


deeply  concerned  about  this  situa- 
tion. mA  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
opinicii  on  the  above  questions  as  soon  as 
possible. 

PatjlTubli. 
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I  Statis  Shiatx, 
Wathington,  DC,  Avgu»t  3, 1984. 
:8.FowLiR. 
in.  Federal  CommunieaUon$  Com- 
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mine whether  the  existing  prohibition  on 
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U.8.  DkPARmxiiT  or  jDsncx, 
Chuohal  Divisioh.  Omcx  or 
THX  AgSISTAirr  Attorhxy  Oknkx- 
al. 

Washington.  DC.  October  3, 1984. 
Hon.  Paul  Triblz. 
U.S.  Senate,  i 
WaahingtortL  DC 

Dbax  SxRiTOR  Trixlc  This  is  in  further 
response  toj  your  August  3,  1984,  letter  to 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  aslLlng  whether  47 
U.S.C.  223,  as  recently  amended,  i4>Plies  to 
the  transmission  of  obscene  material  by 
computer  tl^ugh  telephone  hook-up. 

Tou  Inqul^  whether  the  statute  reaches 
communloiVons  between  computers.  While 
it  dearly  cotrers  telephone  calls  as  such,  nei- 
ther the  iMsIative  history  nor  case  law 
sheds  any  light  on  the  question  of  whether 
the  statute  covers  the  transmission  of  infor- 
mation dh«ctly  from  computer  to  computer. 
In  this  area  technological  advancements 
have  far  outstripped  legal  developments.  Al- 
though it  s^ems  reasonable  that  section  223 
should  app^  to  such  conduct,  assuming  the 
material  transmitted  is  obscene  or  indecent, 
we  are  unaWeto  provide  a  definitive  answer 
to  this  issue  at  this  time. 

However,  an  argiunent  can  be  made  that 
another  statute,  18  U.S.C.  1462,  covers 
transmissio  is  betweeen  computers  over  tele- 


phone lines.  Section  1462  prohibits  the 
interstate  transportation  by  "common  carri- 
er" of.  inter  alia,  "any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivi- 
ous, or  fllthy  book,  pamphlet,  picture, 
motion  picture  film,  paper,  letter,  writing, 
print,  or  other  matter  of  indecent  charac- 
ter." 

An  issue  under  this  section  is  whether 
transmission  by  "common  carrier"  Includes 
transmission  by  telephone  lines.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit  has  stated  that  the 
essential  characteristic  of  a  common  carrier 
is  its  quasi-public  character,  which  arises 
out  of  an  undertaking  to  carry  for  all  people 
indifferently.  National  Aseociation  of  Regu- 
latory VtUity  Committtonen  v.  FCC,  525 
P.3d  630  (D.C.  Cir.  1976). 

This  definition  would  appear  to  cover  tele- 
phone companies,  which  are  also  clearly 
covered  by  the  definition  of  "communica- 
tion common  carrier"  as  set  forth  in  47 
U.8.C.  lS3(h),  i.e.,  "any  person  engaged  as  a 
common  carrier  for  hire,  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign communications  by  wire  or  radio."  The 
Supreme  Court  has  spedflcaUy  noted  that 
the  definition  contained  in  section  153(h) 
includes  telephone  companies.  United  State* 
v.  RCA,  358  U.S.  334.  348-349  (1969);  Federal 
Communicatioru  CommiasUm  v.  Sander* 
Bro*.  Radio  Station.  309  n.S.  470,  474 
(1940). 

Another  question  which  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  18  n.S.C.  1462  is  whether  tele- 
phone transmissions  are  "matter"  as  used  in 
that  section.  We  have  found  no  relevant 
case  law,  and  a  review  of  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  statute  and  its  various  amend- 
ments disclosed  nothing  decisive.  Only  a 
1950  amendment,  which  added  phonograph 
recordings,  sheds  any  light.  This  amend- 
ment was  prompted  by  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. United  State*  v.  Alper*.  338  n.S.  680 
(1950),  which  held  that  obscene  phonograph 
records  are  prohibited  "matter"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1462. 

The  Court  sUted,  338  U.S.  at  683-684: 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  legislation 
under  consideration  was  to  prevent  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  from  being 
used  to  disseminate  any  matter  that,  in  its 
essential  nature,  communicates  obscene, 
lewd,  lascivious  or  filthy  ideas  ....  This  is 
a  comprehensive  statute,  which  should  not 
be  constricted  by  a  mechanical  rule  of  con- 
struction. 

Pour  Justices,  however,  disagreed  with 
this  conclusion. 

Congress,  noting  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Justices  as  to  whether  the  term 
"matter"  was  broad  enough  to  include  pho- 
nograph records,  and  desiring  to  clarify  the 
issue,  amended  the  statute  to  include  pho- 
nograph records.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
the  reason  for  the  amendment  was  not  to 
add  to  the  statute,  but,  rather,  to  clear  up 
any  ambiguity  from  the  dissent  in  Alper*.' 
See  1950  U.S.  Code  Cong.  Service,  pp.  2438 
etae<j. 

It  can  therefore  be  argued  that  Alper* 
supports  the  proposition  that  obscene  tele- 
phone transmissions  are  included  within  the 
meaning  of  "matter"  as  used  In  section  1462. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  phonograph  record- 
ings, the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  yet 
chosen  to  specify  such  transmissions  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  excluded  from  cov- 


■The  C^ourt  In  Alpen  noted  that  (ingress  had 
■mended  the  statute  in  1920  to  Include  motion  pic- 
ture films  but  took  the  view  that  Consreas  did  not 
intend  this  addition  to  imply  that  If  obscene  matter 
was  not  speciflcaUy  denominated  it  was  outside  the 
prohibition  of  the  statute  or  that  only  visual  ob- 
scene matter  was  within  the  prohibition  of  the  stat- 
ute. 


erage  imder  the  statute.  As  the  Court  stated 
in  Alper*.  C^ongress  intended  by  this  statute 
to  proscribe  generally  the  dissemination  of 
obscene  materlaL  inr-iiuUng  telephone 
transmissions  would  tboef ore  be  a  reasona- 
ble application  of  the  statute.  The  counter- 
argument is  that  Congress  provided  qmcUI- 
cally  for  obscene  "telephone"  calls  in  47 
UAC.  233,  and  federal  law  is  limited  by 
what  is  provided  in  that  section. 

We  have  also  considered  whether  the 
transmission  of  this  material  would  be  cov- 
ered by  a  third  statute,  18  V&C.  146S. 
which  prohibits  the  interstate  traa^orta- 
tion,  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution, 
of  obscene  material,  including,  inter  alia, 
any  "picture,  fflm.  .  .  .  electrical  transcrip- 
tion or  other  article  capable  of  producing 
sound  or  any  other  matter  of  indecent  or 
immoral  character."  However,  the  legisla- 
tive history  suggests  rather  strong  that 
this  statute  was  enacted  to  cover  private 
carriage  rather  than  use  of  a  common  carri- 
er. HJl.  Rep.  No.  690.  June  1.  1955.  p.  3. 
During  debate.  Congressman  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  of  New  York  stated  that  this  legis- 
lation was  intended  to  fill  a  "serious  loop- 
hole" in  the  law  which  permitted  carriage  of 
obscene  material  "by  private  automobiles 
and  trucks."  Congreaalonal  Record.  June  7. 
1955.  p.  A4050.  Therefore,  if  telq^bone  com- 
panies are  ctmunon  carriers,  it  would  appear 
that  this  section  does  not  apply.  Moreover, 
the  section  Is  limited  to  tranqxyrtatlon  for 
sale  or  distribution. 

Additionally,  you  e:q>rea8ed  concern  that 
pedophiles  would  exchange  ""«*¥.  address- 
es and  telephone  numbers  of  their  victims 
by  computer  telephone  hook-up.  Section 
223,  UUe  47  U.S.C.,  is.  in  essence,  limited  to 
the  interstate  communication  of  obscene  or 
indecent  material,  and  such  computerised 
lists  would  not  appear  to  fall  within  its 
scope.  Moreover,  as  you  noted,  communica- 
tions covered  by  recently-enacted  subsection 
(b)  must  be  for  a  commercial  purpose. 

In  summary,  a  definitive  response  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  interstate  transmis- 
sion of  obscene  matnial  between  computers 
over  telephone  lines  violates  47  UJB.C.  323 
or  18  n.ac.  1463  will  have  to  await  further 
development  of  case  law.  At  this  time,  we 
can  only  say  that  the  use  of  telephone  lines 
to  transmit  Information  or  material  which  is 
per  *e  neither  "obscene"  nor  "indecent." 
such  as  names,  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers,  is  not  conduct  proscribed  by  the 
language  of  either  of  these  sUtutes  and 
thus  would  appear  not  to  be  prohibited  by 
current  Pederal  law. 

We  hope  that  this  information  will  be  of 
assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

SnrBxn  8.  TaoTT, 
A**i*tant  Attorney  Oeneral, 

Criminal  DitHsiotL 
By: 

VtcToaiA  Toxmnia, 
Deputy  AttUtant 
Attorney  General, 
Criminal  DivieiofL 

FXOKRAL  OimcuincATioifs 

CoMMissioir, 

Wathington.  DC.  August  21. 1984. 
Hon.  Paul  S.  Tkibls, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

DxAR  Senator  Trixlx:  Chairman  Fowler 
has  requested  that  I  respond  to  your  recent 
correspondence,  in  which  you  inquired 
whether  the  phrase  "by  means  of  tele- 
phone," contained  in  47  U.8.C.  |  223,  applies 
to  transmissions  made  by  use  of  a  computer. 


Apparently,  your  inquiry  was  instigated  by 
the  discovery  that  pedophiles  have  been 
compiling,  by  means  of  computers.  Informa- 
tive data  on  their  victims,  and  you  are  con- 
cerned that  the  poasibiUty  exists  that  such 
information  may  be  exchanged  through 
computer  networks  which  utilise  telephone 
lines. 

While  we  believe  that  Section  223  would 
probably  apply  to  the  use  of  telephone  lines 
by  computers,  whether  in  conjunction  with 
a  computer  modem  or  with  a  desk  top  tele- 
phone. It  does  not  appear  that  Section  333 
applies  to  the  transmission  of  mrsssiin 
which  are  not  in  themselves  obscene  or  in- 
decent Section  223(a),  in  relevant  part, 
makes  it  a  crime  to  make  "any  comment,  re- 
quest, suggestion  or  proposal  which  is  ob- 
scene, lewd,  lascivious.  fUthy.  or  indecent." 
Exchanges  of  data  concerning  solely  the 
names,  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of 
victims  of  child  molesten  would  not  seem  to 
faU  within  the  offoise  defined  by  Section 
323(a).  Secton  333(b)  is  plainly  Inappllable 
to  telephonic  transmissions  between  com- 
puters because  Uie  gravaman  of  the  offense 
under  Section  233(b)  is  the  making  of  an 
obsene  or  indecent  r«lmln^ll^^f^t;^^ff^  to  a 
mizM»'. 

I  hope  this  is  reqwnsive  to  your  inquiry. 

If  there  is  any  further  way  in  which  I  or  my 

staff  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  this 

matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bruce  E.  FKn, 
General  CounseL 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
clearly  no  consensus  on  whether  the 
use  of  computers  by  pomographers 
and  pedophiles  is  a  Federal  crime.  The 
legliOation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  resolve  these  uncertainties.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  makes  it  clear  that 
the  exiting  prohibition  <m  Interstate 
transportation  of  obstxne  material  ap- 
plies to  Interstate  computer  transmis- 
sions. It  does  so  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section on  computers  to  18  U.S.C. 
1462. 

In  addition,  the  bill  amends  18 
UJ3.C.  2251  and  2252  to  penalize  the 
production  or  distribution  of  an  array 
of  materials  related  to  child  molesta- 
tion and  child  pornography.  It  would 
proscribe  any  printed  or  computer- 
transmitted  statement  whose  purpose 
is  to  facilitate  the  sexual  abuse  or  sex- 
ually explicit  depiction  of  a  chilcL  It 
would  also  proscribe  printed  state- 
ments or  computer  transmissions 
aimed  at  buying,  selling,  or  exchang- 
ing child  pornography. 

Thus,  the  legislation  would  forbid  a 
pedophile  from  communicating  by 
(»mputer  or  In  writing  about  his  abuse 
of  children.  He  could  no  longer  use  his 
home  or  office  computer  to  l(x»te 
other  child  molesters.  In  addition,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  exchange  the 
names,  addresses,  or  other  destnlptlve 
information  about  his  victims  with 
other  pedophiles.  If  his  Intent  was  to 
facilitate  further  abuse  of  those  chil- 
dren. 

Moreover,  pedophiles  and  others 
who  coUect  child  pomogr^hy  could 
no  longer  contact  one  another  in  writ- 
ing or  by  computer.  Inquiries  and  ad- 
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vertlsements  via  these  media  by  per- 
aoni  wishing  to  produce,  buy,  sell,  or 
trade  child  poraography  would  be  pro- 
hibited. These  sets  would  be  punished 
Just  as  sevwely  as  the  actual  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  chfld  pornog- 
raphy. 

We  must  ensure  that  misuse  of  com- 
puter technology  does  not  contribute 
to  the  abuse  of  our  children  or  the 
spread  of  obscenity.  The  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today  would  do 
so.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  important  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  be  printed  in 
theRcooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooio,  as  follows: 

aisos 

Be  U  enacted  by  0>e  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreaentatlvei  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Commu  aaaembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Computer  Pomog- 
nvhy  and  Child  ExploitaUoo  Prevention 
Act  of  1986". 

Sic.  X  SecUon  1463  of  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  ia  #™twi«>rt  by— 

(1)  inaertlnc  after  aubaection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowtan: 

"(d)  any  obacene.  lewd,  laadvious.  or  filthy 
wrltinc.  deacrlpUoo.  pic^ire.  or  other  matter 
entered,  atared.  or  trumnltted  by  or  in  a 
computer;  or  "Whoever  knowingly  owns, 
offers.  provMes.  or  operates  any  computer 
program  or  service  having  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  computer  program  or 
computer  aervloe  is  being  used  to  transmit 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  any 
matter  the  carriage  of  which  is  herein  made 
unlawful:  or";  and 

(3)  inaerting  at  Uie  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Por  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'camputer*  means  an  elec- 
tronic, magnetic,  optical,  electrochanlcal.  or 
other  highspeed  data piwiwiBlng  device  per- 
forming logical,  arlttainetic  or  storage  func- 
ticms.  and  ineludea  any  data  storage  facility 
or  ««»i»««iii'««-M«.wi  fadlity  directly  related 
to  or  operating  in  conjunction  with  such 
device: 

"(3)  the  term  'computer  program'  means 
an  instruction  or  statonent  or  a  aeries  of  in- 
structions or  statements  In  a  form  accepta- 
ble to  a  computo"  which  permits  the  func- 
tioning of  a  computer  system  In  a  manner 
designed  to  ivovide  appropriate  products 
from  such  oompater  system; 

"(3)  the  tenn  'computer  service'  includes 
comiKiter  time,  data  processing,  and  storage 
functions;  and 

"(4)  the  term  'computer  system'  means  a 
aet  of  related  connected  or  unconnected 
computers,  computer  equipment,  devices, 
and  software. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  3251  of  tlUe  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
sectkm  (e)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"subsection  (d)"; 

(3)  in  subsection  <b)  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d)"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  sutasecUon  (c>  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(4)  by  inaerting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(c)  Any  person  who  knowingly  enters  Into 
or  trananlts  by  means  of  nnnputer,  or 
makea,  prints,  publishes,  or  reproduces  by 
other  means,  or  lax>wingly  causes  or  allows 
to  be  entered  into  or  transmitted  by  means 


of  computer,  or  made,  printed,  publialied.  or 
reproduoed  by  other  means— 

(1)  any  notice,  statonent  or  advertise- 
ment; or 

(2)  any  minors'  name,  telephone  number, 
place  of  residence,  physical  characteriatlea, 
or  other  descriptive  or  identifying  informa- 
tion. 

for  purposes  of  facilitating,  encouraging,  of- 
fering. 0^  aolidting  aezually  explicit  conduct 
of  or  wl4i  any  minor,  or  the  visual  depiction 
of  such  |»nduct,  shall  be  punished  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  if 
such  pepon  Imows  or  has  reason  to  Imow 
that  such  notice,  statement,  advertisemoit. 
or  deacaptive  or  identifying  Information 
will  be  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerSe  or  mailed,  or  if  such  information 
lias  acttplly  beoi  transported  in  Interstate 
or  f  orei^  commerce  or  mailed. 

Sh^  it  Section  3252  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  C|>de,  is  amended — 

(1)  in  ^bsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sul>- 
section  lb)"  and  Insertbig  in  lieu  thereof 

"subsection  (c)": 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sulv 
aectlon  (c): 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Azw  person  who  knowingly  enters  into 
or  trananlts  by  means  of  computer,  or 
makes,  f  rlnts,  publishes,  or  reproduces  by 
other  means,  or  knowingly  causes  or  allows 
to  be  entered  into  or  transmitted  by  means 
of  oompater,  or  made,  printed,  published,  or 
reprodiiAed  by  other  means  any  notice, 
statone^t,  or  advertisement  to  buy,  sell,  re- 
ceive, eschange,  or  disseminate  any  visual 
depictiot,  if — 

(1)  th4  producing  of  such  visual  depiction 
involves  jthe  use  of  a  minor  engaging  in  sex- 
ually exslidt  conduct;  and 

(2)  suoh  visual  depiction  is  of  such  con- 
duct;     ] 

shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  of  tins  section,  if  such  peiaon  Imows  or 
has  reason  to  know  that  such  notice,  state- 
ment, ofl  advertisement  will  be  tranqtorted 
in  inten  bate  or  foreign  commerce  or  mailed, 
or  if  suOi  notice,  statement,  or  advertise- 
ment hs  I  actually  been  tranqwrted  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  mailed. 

Sac.  a  Section  2255  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thei  eof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(5)  "o  mputer"  means  an  dectronle,  mag- 
netic (Ptical,  electrochemical,  or  other 
high-<p«ed  data  processing  device  perform- 
ing logical.  arithmeUc  or  storage  funeUons. 
and  Inc^idea  any  data  storage  facility  direct- 
ly relate  to  or  operating  in  conJuncUon 
with  swfi  device. 

Mr.  pENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  esteemed  colleague, 
Senatci-  Tunx,  In  support  of  the  bill 
which  pe  has  offered  today,  of  which  I 
am  an  i  original  cosponsor.  I  commend 
Senatok-  Tubli  for  his  leadership  role 
in  introducing  this  piece  of  legislation, 
which  peeks  to  establish  criminal  pen- 
alties lor  the  transmission  by  comput- 
er of  cftxcene  matter  or  matter  which 
pertaiqs  to  the  sexual  exploitation  of 
chlldrefei. 

The  |tu>ld  evolution  of  Federal  com- 
munlcgtion  channels  has  increased  the 
technical  complexities  of  regulating 
int«rstltte  communication  in  certain 
problei  n  areas.  There  is  great  concern 
that  psdophlles  exchange  names,  ad- 
dressa.  and  telephone  numbers  of 
their  4hlld  victims  by  computer  tele- 
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phone  hook-iip.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  exchanae  of  inf  oimatl<m  supports 
the  pedophue  in  his  continued  pattern 
of  sexually  Imolesting  children.  Con- 
cern for  tUsI  problem  prompted  me.  as 
chairman  of  [the  Subcommittee  on  Se- 
ctirity  and  Terrorism  of  the  Soiate 
Committee  dn  the  Judiciary,  to  sched- 
ule a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  use 
of  computen  to  transmit  material  in- 
citing crime,  particularly  crimes  in- 
volving the  aexual  abuse  of  children. 

I  had  the  piwortunlty  to  hear  testi- 
mony that  'documented  the  terrible 
consequence^  of  child  sexual  abuse, 
when  I  serv^  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
onnmlttee  pn  Family  and  Human 
Services  of  ihe  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  during  a 
series  of  heaings  aa  the  breakdown  of 
the  family  |n  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  a  se^es  of  hearings  on  the  re- 
authorisatiob  legislation  for  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  B^orm  Act.  The  subcom- 
mittee heard  testimony  from  a 
number  of  professionals  in  the  child 
it  community  that  the 
Id  abuse  and  chUd  sexual 
long  after  the  bruises 
Felons  now  behind  bars  are 
been  abused  as  children. 
In  additionj  there  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  the  children  who  have  been 
abused  are  more  likely  to  grow  up  and 
become  chllf  abusers  themselves. 

In  my  cadadty  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommltiee  on  JuvoiUe  Justice  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  heard  testimony  that  Indicated 
that  sexually  exploited  persons  are 
unable  to  oevelop  healthy,  affection- 
ate relationships  in  later  life,  that 
they  may  have  sexual  dysfunction, 
and  that  thf  y  may  become  victims  in  a 
continuous  ^ycle  of  abuse. 

The  prevention  of  sexual  exploltar 
tion  and  abuse  of  children  constitutes 
a  governmental  concern  of  the  highest 
order.  BffeoUve  action  must  be  taken 
immediate^  to  stop  the  dissonlnatlon 
of  obscene  jmatter  and  the  potential 
growth  of  ai  nationwide  pedophile  net- 
woi^.  I  urge  support  of  S.  130S. 

ByMiimoUTE: 
S.  1306.  ]lk  bOl  to  amend  tiUe  10. 
United  Sta^s  Code,  to  authorize  the 
uniformed  services  to  furnish  dental 
prostheses  to  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  services  in  facilities 
of  the  uniformed  services  without  re- 
imbursement; to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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BCr.  President,  today  I 
Introudtidng  legislation  to  author- 
Depfotment  of  Defense  to  pro- 
prostheses  to  dependents 
diky  personnel  in  military  fa- 
wit  lout  requiring  any  reim- 
or  these  items. 


•  Mr. 

am 
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It  is  my  understanding  that  for  the 
past  20  years,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has.  in  fact,  done  this;  however, 
as  of  October  1.  1985,  due  to  the  cur- 
rent statutory  language  and  its  inter- 
pretation, the  Department  will  be  re- 
quiring reimbursement. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
annual  savings  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  expected  to  be  in  the  area 
of  $300,000  to  $400,000.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  would  be  considerably  easier 
administratively  and  ensure  greater 
family  morale  if  the  Department  did 
not  attempt  to  recoup  these  moneys. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD.  as  follows: 

a  1306 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Repreaentatlvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Omgreu  aatenMed,  That  sec- 
tion 10T7(bX2)  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subdauae  (B)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  and":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  subclause  (B)  the 
following  new  subclause  (C): 

(C)  dental  prostheses  may  be  provided.".  • 


By  Mr.  INOUTE: 

S.  1307.  A  bill  to  amend  chm>ter  5  of 
UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  qiedal  pay  provisions  for  dental 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

uaewD  roBca  naarAL  omcxaa  sfbcial  pat 

ACT 

•  Mr.  moUTE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  revise 
the  special  pay  provisions  for  dental 
officers  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  increase  effectiveness  of  the 
health  care  system  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  through  more  effi- 
cient appllcaticm  of  special  pay  for 
dentists.  This  q)ecial  pay,  based  on  the 
number  of  years  of  active  duty  dental 
service,  is  critical  to  retention  and  re- 
cruiting in  the  Dental  Corps.  This  cre- 
ates an  incentive  by  addressing  the 
disparity  In  pay  between  military  and 
civilian  doitists.  Although  the  pro- 
posed pay  sjrstem  will  not  create  parity 
with  civilian  dentists,  the  system 
should  provide  the  necessary  incen- 
tives for  recruitment  and  retention  of 
dental  officers.  Upward  retention  in- 
creases mission  readiness  essential  to 
national  defense. 

BCr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 


&1S0T 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
BepreeerUaHvei   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Conare**  aitembltd, 

SBOSTTITLS 

SacnoM  1.  This  Act  may  be  dtad  aa  the 
"Armed  Forces  Denttf  Officers  Special  Pay 
Act  of  1M5". 

ixviaioa  OP  spscial  pat  por  ocmAL  ofPicBM 
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Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  303b  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  medal  pay  for 
dental  officen  of  the  unlf onned  aerrioes,  is 
amended  to  read  as  f ollowa: 
"fSMk  Spscial  par  dMrtal  oOecn  af  Ite  I 


"(axi)  An  officer  who  is  officer  of  the 
Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy  or  an  of- 
f ion-  of  the  Air  Force  dealgnatod  aa  a  dental 
officer  and  who  is  on  aeUve  duty  under  a 
call  or  order  to  acUve  duty  for  a  period  of 
not  leas  than  one  year  la  entitled  to  special 
pay  in  accordance  with  Uiis  subseetioo. 

""(3)  An  officer  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  a^io  is  serving  in  a  pay 
grade  below  grade  0-7  is  enttUed  to  special 
pay  at  the  following  ratea— 

""(A)  $1,300  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
than  three  years  of  creditable  aervice;  or 

"(B)  $3,400  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  three  but  leas  than  six  years  of  credita- 
ble service: 

""(C)  $3,500  per  year.  U  the  officer  has  at 
least  six  but  leas  than  fourteen  years  of 
creditable  aervice;  or 

"(O)  $4J00  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  fourteen  years  of  creditable  aervice. 

'"(3)  An  officer  deacribed  in  paragrv>h  (1) 
of  this  subsection  who  is  serving  in  a  pay 
grade  above  giade  0-4  is  mUUed  to  special 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,300  per  year. 

"(4XA)  Subject  to  subsecticm  (b)  of  this 
section,  an  officer  enUUed  to  special  pay 
under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection 
who  has  at  least  three  but  leas  than  six 
years  of  creditable  aervloe  as  a  dental  officer 
is  enUUed  to  additional  special  pay  in  the 
amount  of — 

"(1)  $4,000  for  any  twelve-month  period 
during  which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing 
residency  traininr,  or 

"(ii)  $2,000  whUe  the  officer  is  undergoing 
residency  training. 

""(B)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  officer  enUtled  to  special  pay  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  aubaection  who 
has  at  least  six  but  leas  than  twelve  years  of 
creditable  servioe  as  a  dental  officer  is  enU- 
Ued to  additional  qiecial  pay  in  the  amount 
of- 

(1)  $6,000  for  any  twelve-m(mth  period 
during  which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing 
residency  traininr,  or 

"'(ii)  $3,000  WhUe  the  officer  is  undergoing 
residency  training. 

"'(C)  Subject  to  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
Uim.  an  officer  enUtled  to  fecial  pay  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  who 
has  at  least  twelve  but  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  credlteJde  service  as  a  dental  officer 
Is  enUUed  to  additional  special  pay  in  the 
amoimt  of — 

"(1)  $8,000  for  any  twelve-month  period 
during  which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing 
residency  training:  or 

"(U)  $4,000  whfle  the  officer  is  undergoing 
residency  training. 

"(D)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, an  officer  entiUed  to  spedal  pay  under 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection  who 
has  at  least  eighteen  or  more  years  of  cred- 
itable service  as  a  dental  officer  la  oiUUed 
to  additional  special  pay  in  the  amount  of — 


"(1)  $11,000  for  any  twelve-month  period 
during  which  the  officer  is  not  undergoing 
residency  training;  or 

""(ii)  $4,000  irtiOe  the  officer  Is  undergoing 
rediseocy  training. 

"(6)  An  officer  who  la  entitled  to  special 
pay  under  paragraph  (3)  or  (3)  of  thia  sub- 
section and  who  is  board  oertlfled  la  enUUed 
to  board  certification  special  pay  of  $3,400 
per  year. 

"(bXl)  An  officer  may  not  be  paid  addi- 
tional special  pay  under  subsection  (aX4)  of 
this  section  for  any  twelve-month  period 
unless  the  officer  first  executes  a  written 
agreement  under  which  the  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  one  year  beginning  on  the  date  the 
officer  aooQrts  the  award  of  such  special 
pay. 

"'(2)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  under  section  303a(a) 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  amcened  may 
terminate  at  any  time  an  officer's  enUUe- 
ment  to  the  special  pay  authorised  by  sub- 
section (aX4).  If  such  entitlement  is  termi- 
nated, the  officer  concerned  is  entitled  to  be 
paid  such  special  pay  only  for  the  part  of 
the  period  on  active  duty  that  he  served, 
and  he  may  be  required  to  refund  any 
amount  in  excess  of  that  entitlement. 

"(c)  RegulMions  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  section  303a(a)  of 
thia  title  shall  include  standards  for  deter- 
mining— 

"(1)  whether  an  officer  is  undergoing  resi- 
dency training  for  purposes  of  subsections 
(aX4XA).  (aX4XB),  (aX4XC).  and  (aX4XD) 
of  this  section,  and 

"(2)  whether  an  officer  is  board  certified 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (aX5)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

""(d)  Spedal  pay  payable  to  an  officer 
under  paragraphs  (3),  (3),  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
Uon (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  paid  month- 
ly. %>ecial  pay  payable  to  an  officer  under 
subsection  (aX4)  of  this  section  shaO  be  paid 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelve- 
month period  for  which  the  officer  Is  enti- 
Ued to  such  payment. 

'"(e)  An  officer  who  voluntarily  terminates 
servioe  on  active  duty  before  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  a  payment  of  spedal  pay 
was  made  to  such  officer  under  subsection 
(aX4)  of  this  section  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  spedal  pay  paid 
to  such  officer  as  the  unserved  part  of  such 
period  bears  to  the  total  poiod  for  which 
the  payment  was  made. 

"'(f)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  UUe 
11  shall  not  release  a  person  from  an  obliga- 
tion to  reimburse  the  United  States  re- 
quired under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  if 
the  final  decree  of  the  diacharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy was  Issued  within  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  last  day  of  the 
period  which  such  person  had  agreed  to 
serve  on  active  duty.  This  subsection  appliea 
to  a  discharge  in  bankruptcy  in  any  proceed- 
ing which  begins  after  September  30, 1965. 

"(g>  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  credita- 
ble service  of  an  officer  is  computed  by 

"(1)  all  periods  which  the  officer  spent  in 
dental  internship  or  residency  training 
during  which  the  officer  was  not  <m  active 
duty:  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  service  on  active  duty  In 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as 
an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  designated  as  a 
dental  officer,  or  as  a  dental  officer  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service.". 

""(b)  Section  311  of  such  title  is  repealed. 
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"(c)  The  Item  reUtizig  to  such  aection  In 
the  table  of  aecUona  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  5  of  mch  title  ia  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"MXk.  Syedal  Par  deatal  ofllccn  of  tiic  mrmti 


By  Mr.  LUOAR  (by  request): 
S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental     economic      assistance      for 
Jordan,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
joaoui  aurpuimnAi,  aooiroiac  assistahcx 

AOTHOaiZATIOH  ACT 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
on  behalf  of  the  administration  a  bill 
to  authorize  $250  million  in  supple- 
mental economic  assistance  to  Jordan. 
This  money  shall  remain  available 
until  September  30. 1986. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  request  would  Include  $100  million 
for  a  Commodity  Import  Program 
[CIPl.  a  $100  million  cash  transfer, 
and  $50  million  for  project  aid.  to  be 
added  to  the  current  fiscal  year  1985 
ESF  Program  of  $20  million  and  fiscal 
year  1986  request  of  $20  million.  This 
combination  provides  development 
content  and  the  immediate  economic 
impact  which  Jordan  requires  politi- 
cally and  economically.  A  cash  trans- 
fer wlU  address  a  pressing  need,  and 
will  help  avoid  domestic  strains  caused 
by  a  poorly  performing  economy.  The 
CIP  will  ensure  the  Import  of  capital 
goods  needed  for  Improved  long-term 
economic  performance. 

The  administration  believes  that 
this  program  is  needed  to  provide 
King  Hiisseln  with  the  economic  sta- 
bility he  needs  while  confronting  the 
hard  political  choices  involved  in  steps 
to  achieve  peace. 

A  request  of  this  proportion  raises 
numerous  questions  as  to  the  size  of 
the  package  and  how  this  will  influ- 
ence the  Middle  East  peace  process. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will 
begin  the  process  of  examining  these 
and  other  issues  in  hearings  scheduled 
for  the  day  after  tomorrow.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  KsmsDY): 
8.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and 
extend  the  authorities  under  that  act 
relating  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  National  Reseuch  Incti- 
tutes.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

HSAITH  ROUKCB  KXmUOIl  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Introduce  the  "Biomedi- 
cal Research  Extension  Act  of  1985" 
which  modified  titte  IV  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  This  legislation  re- 
authorizes the  two  largest  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health— the 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Insti- 
tute. These  two  Institutes  require  peri- 
odic reauthorization,  while  the  other 
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nine  ikistitutes  of  the  NIH  operate 
under  ithe  general  research  authority 
of  secUon  301  of  the  Public  Health 
Servlc^  [PHS]  Act.  This  bill  also  estab- 
lishes ti  new  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis; Musculoskeletal,  and  Skin  Dis- 
ease by  separating  those  programs 
te  current  National  Institute  of 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and 
Disorders.  There  are  also  some 
^ments  for  studies  conducted  by 
Ited  committees  to  tnake  rec- 
idations  regarding  a  number  of 
i-related  issues, 
the  bill  makes  a  significant 
Improfement  in  the  current  Law,  by 
and  clarifying  title  IV  of  the 
it  does  not  alter  or  diminish 
tority  imder  which  the  Federal 
tent  sponsors  health-related 
Section  301  of  the  PHS  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Htman  Services  to  "conduct  *  *  *, 
encouqage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
assistance  *  *  *,  and  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  research,  investigations, 
experi|nents.  demonstrations,  and 
studied  relating  to  the  cause,  diag- 
noses, (treatment,  control  and  preven- 
tion o^  physical  and  mental  diseases 
and  iiipainnents  of  man  •  •  •  "  This 
the  foiindation  of  what  has  unques- 
tionably been  the  most  successful  re- 
search] endeavor  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind—the  accomplishments  of  our  fed- 
erally 'fimded  research  effort  in  bio- 
medioU  sciences  has  astonished  the 
world.  Year  after  year,  research  con- 
ducted at  our  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  by  scientists  funded 
through  grants  and  contracts  at  re- 
search centers  throughout  the  coun- 
produced  significant  advances 
that  have  led  to  Im- 
health  for  people  everywhere. 
:h  breakthoughs  sometimes 
iln  unexpected  areas,  demon- 
stratirig  the  importance  of  providing 
an  em  ironment  for  ovt  research  scien- 
tists a  i  free  of  constraints  as  possible. 
Feden  1  funding  for  this  research  has 
helpeq  provide  such  an  environment. 
Conttitued  Federal  support  is  essential 
if  we  iare  to  maintain  a  position  of 
worldwide  leadership  in  biomedical  re- 
search^ and  if  we  are  to  find  answers 
to  cuirent  and  future  medical  prob- 
lems. 

Thete  are  three  disease  categories 
which  1 1  believe  need  special  attention. 
The  Ibit  li  cancer.  The  "War  on 
Cancer,"  which  began  with  enactment 
of  ttai  NaUonal  Cancer  Act  in  1971, 
haa  provided  an  army  of  research  sci- 
entist4  and  skilled  clinicians  and  an  ar- 
mame^tarlimi  of  new  treatments. 
Todan  as  a  result,  more  than  half  of 
all  caacers  are  curable.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  cancer  was  almost 
Inevitably  fatal.  C^ures  are  now  possi- 
ble fdn  youngsters  with  leukemia; 
young)  people  with  Hodgklns  Disease 
and  Isonphoma;  individuals  with 
cancev  of  the  colon  and  breast  when 
their   malignancy    is    detected   early 
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through  i^nproved  diagnostic  tech- 
niques. Furthermore,  prolonged  life, 
free  from  inuch  of  the  pain  and  dis- 
ability whidh  was  once  commonplace  Is 
now  possible  for  literally  thousands  of 
cancer  victims  due  to  improved  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  The  battles  must  go 
on.  As  our  population  ages,  more  of  us 
fall  prey  to  cancer.  This  accounts,  in 
part,  for  the  Increasing  incidence  of 
these  dread  disorders.  The  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  reaffirms  our 
national  cotnmitment  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of^mcer  and  eventually  win 
this  war.  Tiiis  legislation  preserves  the 
intent  of  tlie  original  National  Cancer 
Act,  which  Is  to  give  adequate  support 
and  freedom  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  to  fimd  a  broad  range  of  re- 
search, not  only  at  the  NCI,  but  at 
cancer  centers  and  academic  medical 
centers  th|t>ughout  the  country.  I 
Imow  the  authorization  levels  are  not 
as  high  as  some  would  like.  Yet,  in  a 
year  of  restraint,  it,  nonetheless,  pro- 
vides for  moderate  Increases  in  the 
funding  of  new  and  competing  grants 
and  for  the  establishment  of  some  new 
cancer  centers,  thus  strengthening  the 
foundation  of  our  cancer  research 
effort. 

Heart  and  vascular,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  also  deserve  special  attention. 
Perhaps  thie  most  dramatic  and  grati- 
fying Impfovments  in  our  Nations' 
health  are  represented  by  the  declin- 
ing Incideoce  of  heart  attack  and 
stroke.  Ove^  the  past  decade,  heart  at- 
tacks have  decreased  by  27  percent 
and  strokes  have  decreased  by  43  per- 
cent. Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to 
research  limded  by  the  National 
Heart,  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
[NHLBI].  Over  a  decade  ago.  regional 
medical  programs  sponsored  through 
this  institiite  highlighted  the  impor- 
tance of  early  detection  and  treatment 
of  h3ri>erteBslon.  Large  clinical  studies 
sponsored  by  NHLBI  produced  strong 
evidence  of  the  cardiovascular  benefit 
of  exercise.  This  evidence  has  clearly 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
creasing in^rest  in  physical  fitness  of 
nationwide.  In  addition, 
of  proper  nutrition, 
rly  the  health  benefits  of 
our  Intake  of  dietary  fat, 
has  been  made  widely  known  to  our 
citizens,  thanks  to  research  and  educa- 
tion sponsbred  by  the  institute.  Al- 
though heart  disease  remains  our  No. 
1  killer,  it  \b  very  soon  to  become  No. 
2,  because  Of  our  investment  In  cardio- 
vascular raiearch.  Clearly  we  need  to 
maintain  the  excellence  of  this  re- 
search effort. 

Unfortunately,  chronic  lung  diseases 
claim  an  increasing  number  of  our  citi- 
zens lives  annually  and  impose  tre- 
mendous burdens  of  long-term  disabil- 
ity for  others.  Although  much  of  this 
is  preventable  and  is  directly  related 
to  clgarett^  smoking,  we  must  contin- 
ue research  to  find  improved  methods 
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of  treating  emphysema,  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  other  forms  of  limg  disease. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  maintain  and  strengthen  this  re- 
search. It  will  enable  NHLBI  to  con- 
tinue their  focus  on  prevention  and 
add  to  their  already  remarkable  ac- 
complishments. 

Significant  progress  is  being  made  as 
well  in  understanding  and  being  able 
to  treat  such  complex  and  devastating 
blood  diseases  as  sickle  cell  disease  and 
Cooley's  anemia.  This  research  and 
NHLBI's  Important  responsibUity  to 
manage  the  Nation's  blood  resources 
will  continue  and  be  strengthened  by 
this  bill. 

A  third  area  of  himian  suffering  and 
disability  which  merits  highlighting  is 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  disease. 
I  have  lent  my  support  for  the  past  3 
years  to  efforts  to  establish  a  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Musculo- 
skeletal, and  Skin  Disease.  This  legis- 
lation has  passed  separately  from  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  also  as  a  part 
of  an  NIH  reauthorization  bill  last 
year— S.  540— which  was  subsequently 
voted  by  President  Reagan.  However.  I 
believe  that  the  administrative  struc- 
ture and  the  research  base  are  now 
sufficiently  well  developed  in  these 
areas  that  separation  of  the  arthritis, 
musculoskeletal,  and  skin  diseases  pro- 
grams into  a  separate  institute  is  sci- 
entifically and  fiscally  sound.  While  it 
is  certainly  true  that  there  has  been 
fine  coor(Unation  among  the  various 
NIADDK  research  programs,  to  the 
benefit  of  aU  of  them,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  synergism  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  new  insti- 
tute. There  is  excellent  research  syn- 
ergism at  NIH— both  within  and 
among  the  institutes.  I  also  do  not 
accept  that  a  decision,  arrived  at  after 
careful  deliberation,  that  a  single  addi- 
tional research  institute  is  appropri- 
ate, constitutes  an  Irrational  and  po- 
litically motivated  approach.  I  do  not 
support  proliferation— an  excessive, 
rapid  spread  of  institutes.  I  support 
the  establishment  of  a  single  addition- 
al institute  after  a  long  and  detailed 
analysis  of  the  need  for  such  establish- 
ment and  the  enormous  benefit  to  be 
gained.  I  understand  concerns  about 
proliferation  of  new  institutes  at  NIH 
and  the  potential  for  diluting  our  re- 
search efforts  by  creating  unnecessary 
overhead  and  administrative  costs. 
However,  through  this  bill  I  reaffirm 
my  support  for  an  expanded  and  more 
focused  national  research  effort,  tar- 
geted to  finding  improved  methods  of 
preventing,  treating,  and,  hopefully, 
curing  arthritis. 

Arthritis  is  actually  more  than  100 
different  disorders,  which  afflict  some 
49  million  of  oiur  citizens.  All  of  us 
suffer,  at  some  time  in  oiir  life,  from 
some  form  of  arthritis.  Most  of  us  are 
not  significantly  disabled,  and  minor 
forms  do  respond  to  current  treat- 
ments. But,  arthritis,  musculoskeletal 


diseases,  and  skin  disorders  collective- 
ly result  in  an  extraordinary  loss  to 
our  economy  from  lost  productivity  as 
well  as  from  medical  expense.  I  agree 
with  the  motto  of  the  National  Arthri- 
tis Foundation— "It's  time  we  took  a 
look  at  arthritis  seriously"— this  new 
institute  will  provide  a  major  focus- 
one  that  is  so  long  overdue,  on  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases. 

Concurrent  with  establishing  this 
new  institute,  there  will  be  created  a 
National  Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gestive and  Kidney  Disease.  This  will 
provide  for  ongoing  and  Improved  re- 
search efforts  in  these  disease  catego- 
ries. At  present,  there  is  much  promise 
held  by  research  devoted  to  finding  a 
cure  for  diabetes.  Youngsters  who  de- 
velop diabetes  early  in  life  may.  in 
fact,  be  suffering  the  consequences  of 
an  infectious  disease  which  could  be 
entirely  preventable.  Others,  who 
have  insulin-dependent  diabetes,  may 
eventually  be  cured  if  Improved  meth- 
ods of  pancreatic  beta  cell  transplanta- 
tion can  be  found.  In  short,  there  is 
justifiable  optimism  about  finding  a 
cure  for  diabetes;  we  may  dare  to 
begin  hoping  that  diabetes  may  soon 
Join  the  ranlEs  of  other  diseases  which 
have  become  part  of  medical  history. 

Last  year,  the  President  objected  to 
a  provision  in  the  NIH  reauthorization 
bill  establishing  a  new  Institute  for 
Nursing  Research.  The  National  Insti- 
tute of  Nursing,  authorized  in  S.  540, 
was  intended  to  provide  opportimitles 
for  nurses  to  participate  in  research 
conducted  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  effort 
was  championed  by  my  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Edwabo  Madigait.  In  resjxmse  to  the 
1983  Institute  of  Medicine  study  which 
identified  the  need  to  establish  an  or- 
ganizational entity  for  nursing  re- 
search, he  chose  to  author  legislation 
which  would  establish  a  new  institute 
at  NIH.  I  support  the  Intent  of  this 
effort;  that  is,  to  increase  Federal  sup- 
port for  nursing  research  and  provide 
more  visibility  for  qualified  nursing  re- 
searchers. However,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  proposal  for  the  new  Institute 
is  premature  and  that  possible  funding 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  stated  goals.  Therefore.  I  have 
chosen  to  work  with  representatives  of 
the  nursing  profession  and  the  admin- 
istration to  develop  an  alternative  pro- 
posal which  will  place  nursing  re- 
search In  the  mainstream  of  scientific 
investigation.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
substantial  share  of  our  health  care 
dollars  coxild  be  saved  If  research  con- 
ducted by  nurses  related  to  Improved 
patient  care,  patient  education,  and 
health  promotion  were  substantially 
supported.  P*urthermore,  nurses  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  delivery  of  health  care 
in  many  underserved  areas  and  should 
play  a  major  role  in  health  services  re- 
search. Although  the  legislation  I  am 


introducing  today,  which  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  bill  vetoed  last 
year  (S.  540),  does  not  include  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Nursing.  I  look  for- 
ward to  worldng  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Maoigah,  and  others 
supportive  of  the  nursing  profession  to 
improve  Federal  support  for  nursing 
research. 

In  addition  to  highlighting  certain 
disease  categories,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  provides,  perhaps,  the 
most  critical  ingredient  in  a  successful 
research  endeavor— stability.  The  veto 
message  of  S.  540  cited  objections  to  a 
budget  which  exceeded  that  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  part  of  recent  negotiations  In  the 
Senate  related  to  the  NIH  budget.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  and  I  met  with 
Mr.  David  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  conveyed  strong  congressional 
support  for  our  biomedical  research 
effort.  Mr.  Stockman  expressed  sup- 
port for  increasing  the  NIH  budget  so 
that  6,000  new  and  competing  grants 
can  be  funded  annually  for  the  next  3 
years.  My  bill  adopts  this  agreed-upon 
level,  as  well  as  providing  funds  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  current  services.  It  is 
essential  that  we  provide  for  economic 
stability  of  our  research  effort.  Inad- 
equate fimding  is  only  part  of  the 
problem.  I  have  heard  repeatedly  from 
representatives  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  academia  that  "mixed 
messages"  from  administrators  at 
NIH,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Congress  result  in  consid- 
erable confusion  and  poor  morale 
among  research  scientists.  This  has  a 
particularly  negative  impact  upon  tal- 
ented young  people  who,  while  inter- 
ested in  becoming  research  scientists, 
are  discouraged  from  pursuing  such  a 
career  because  of  iwroeptlons  of  inad- 
equate funding.  Historically,  Govern- 
ment support  for  research  has  been 
good.  But  when  young  people  embark- 
ing on  a  research  career  hear  repeat- 
edly from  their  mentors  that  research 
grants  are  in  Jeopardy,  they  cannot  be 
blamed  for  seeking  a  more  predictable 
and  stable  environment  In  which  to 
work.  I  believe  this  factor  alone  makes 
it  critical  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted into  law.  We  need  to  assure  a 
ctmsensus  for  a  stable  level  of  Federal 
support  for  basic  biomedical  science. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  were 
a  number  of  sensitive  negotiations  re- 
garding research  issues  not  related  to 
funding.  These  included  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  a  large  number  of  our  citi- 
zens, through  focused  interest  groups, 
about  animal  welfare  and  fetal  re- 
search. After  investing  a  great  deal  of 
energy  and  time  In  considering  dispar- 
ate points  of  view,  agreements  were 
achieved.  I  believe  they  fairly  repre- 
sent the  concerns  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  people,  including  very   legitimate 
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worries  expressed  by  scientists.  They 
should  be  enacted  into  law. 

The  last  objection  of  the  8.  540  veto 
message  cited  unnecessary  congres- 
sional intrusion— micromanagement. 
In  truth,  the  legislation  passed  last 
year  Is  relatively  free  of  specific  con- 
gressional direction.  After  listening  to 
numerous  proponents  of  disease  tar- 
geted research,  reviewing  proposals  for 
set-aside  funding  for  particular 
projects.  and  consldertaig  multiple  re- 
quests for  administrative  changes,  we 
distiUed  such  concerns  to  a  small 
number  of  congressional  directives.  In 
fact,  in  place  of  permanent  changes, 
we  established  only  time  limited  stud- 
ies or  commissions  to  address  concerns 
of  great  national  Interest— spinal  cord 
Injury,  personnel  for  health  needs  of 
the  elderly,  learning  disabilities,  and 
lupus  erythematosls.  After  completing 
reports  to  Congress,  these  commis- 
sions cease  to  exist.  The  legislation  in- 
troduced today  again  Includes  these  di- 
rectives. I  believe  that  both  the  public 
and  our  scientists  stand  to  benefit 
from  the  information  these  reports 
wHl  provide.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  likely 
that  additional  legislative  authorities 
will  be  needed  to  achieve  recommenda- 
tions the  reports  might  make. 

bi  order  to  respond  to  objections 
raised  by  the  administration  to  specif- 
ic provisions  In  last  year's  conf erenced 
bill.  I  have  Included  several  minor 
modifications  or  deletions.  All  of  the 
changes  are  Intended  to  give  flexibility 
and  freedom  to  our  research  scientists 
and  administrators,  while  maintaining 
i4n>roprlate  accountability  for  public 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  approving  this  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  possible.  We  do  not 
need  hearings  to  explore  fiirther  the 
issues  related  to  reauthorization. 
What  we  need  Is  an  expedient  message 
to  our  academic  and  health  communi- 
ties that  biomedical  research  is  impor- 
tant to  our  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Ricors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  f  oUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revn$entativea   of  the    United   SttUet   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 
SBOXT  TiTLi;  axnaDfCE  to  act,  ahd  tabu  op 
cohtknts 
SicTioH  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  u 
the   "Health   Research   Extension  Act  of 
1985" 

(b>  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  a  reference  to  a  section  or  other  provi- 
sion of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
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"Si^part  1— National  Cuacer  Institute 
"Sec.  410.  Purpose  of  Institute. 
"Sec.  411.  National  cancer  program. 
"Sec.  412.  Cancer  control  programs. 
"Sec  4l3.  Special  autborities  of  the  Direc- 

I  tor. 

"Sec.  4l4.  National    cancer    research    and 

I  demonstration  centers. 

"Sec.  415.  President's  cancer  paneL 
"Sec.  ^16.  Associate   Director   for   Preven- 
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'Sec.  437. 
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Research  and  training. 
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Interacency  coordinating  com- 


Arthrltls   and   musculoskeletal 
dlseasf  i  demonstration  projects. 
"Sec  441.]MuIUpurpose      arthritis      and 
museukMkeletal  diseases  centers. 


Advisory  board. 


"Subpart  i  ^National  Institute  on  Aging 


Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
%>eeial  functions. 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Centers. 


""Subpart  <  —National  Institute  of  Allergy 
a  id  Infectious  Diseases 

"Sec  446.  F  urpose  of  the  Institute. 


7— NaUonal  Institute  of  ChUd 


Blood  Institute 
Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
Heart,   blood   vessel.   Itmg,   and 
blood  disease  prevention  and 
control  programs. 
Information  and  education. 
National    heart,    blood    vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases  and 
blood  resources  program. 
"Sec  1123.  National    research    and   demon- 
stration   centers    for    heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases,  sickle  ceU  anemia,  and 
blood  resources. 
"'Sec  |133.  Interagency  technical  committee. 
"Sec  |l34.  Aaodate   Director   for  Preven- 
tion. 

"Subbart  3— National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
md  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases 

"See.  426.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Set.  427.  Data  systems  and  information 
pearinghouses. 

"Sefc.  428.  Division  Directors  for  diabetes, 
^ndoainology,  and  metabolic  diseases, 
digMtive  diseases  and  nutrition,  and 
kidney,  im>loglc,  and  hematologic  dis- 


HealU  I  and  Human  Development 

"Sec.  448.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 
""Sec  449.  Sudden  infant  death  syndrome. 
"Sec.  450.  kental  retardation  research  cen- 

I  ters. 
"Sec  451.  Associate   Director   for   Preven- 
tion. 

I 

"Subpart  ^National  Institute  of  Dental 
Research 

"Sec  453.  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  9— National  E]re  Institute 
"Sec.  455.  purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"'Subpart  ip— National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical arid  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke     | 

"'Sec  457.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Sec  458.  Spinal  cord  regeneration  re- 
T  search. 

"Sec.  459.  ^ioenglneerlng  research. 

"Subpart  ik— National  Institute  of  General 
T  Medical  Sciences 

"Sec  461.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Envl^nmental  Health  Sciences 

""Sec  463.  i>urpose  of  the  Institute. 

Natiohal  Libbabt  op  Mkdicihx 

1— General  Provisions 

and  establishment  of  the 
Library. 
468.  Functions  of  the  Library. 
409.  Board  of  Regents. 


"Sec  470. 


Liibrary  facilities. 


"Subi  >art  2— Financial  Assistance 


""Sec.  429.  Interagency  coordinating  com- 
mittees. 

"Sec.  430.  Advisory  boards. 

"Sac.  431.  Research  and  training  centers. 

"Sac.  432.  Advisory  councU  subcommlt- 
Itees. 

"S^.  433.  Biennial  report. 

"Suipart  4— National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
aiM  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases 

"S*. 


435.  Purpose  of  the  Institute. 

436.  National  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program. 


"Sec  472. 
'"Sec.  473. 
""Sec  474. 

'"Sec  475. 

"Sec  476. 


"Sec  477. 


"Sec  478. 


[Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Definitions. 

National  Medical  Libraries  As- 
sistance Board. 

Qrants  for  training  In  medical  li- 
brary sciences. 

Assistance  for  special  scientific 
projects,  and  for  research  and 
development  in  medical  library 
science  and  related  fields. 

Grants  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  Improving  the  basic  re- 
sources of  medical  libraries  and 
related  Instnmientalities. 

Grants  and  contracts  for  estab- 
lishment of  regional  medical  li- 
braries. 


"Sec  479.  Financial  support  of  biomedical 

scientific  publications. 
"Sec  480.  Grant  payments;  records  and 

audit. 

"PaXT  E— OTRXa  AOBNCIXS  OP  NIH 

"Sec  462.  Division  of  Research  Re- 
sources. 

'"Sec  483.  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Health  Sciences. 

"PaXT  F— AWAXOS  AMD  TSAIHIKG 

"Sec.  485.  National       research       service 

awards. 
"Sec  486.  Visiting  scientist  awards. 
""Sec  487.  Studies   respecting   biomedical 

and  behavioral  research  personneL 
"Fait  O— OnriBAL  Paovisioiis 

"'Sec.  489.  Institutional     review     boards; 

ethics  guidance  program. 
"Sec.  490.  Peer  review  requirements. 
"Sec  491.  Protection     against    scientific 

fraud. 
"Sec  492.  Research    on    public    health 

emergencies. 
"Sec.  493.  Animals  in  research. 
"Sec.  494.  Dse    of   appropriations    under 

thistiUc 
"Sec  495.  Gifts. 
"Sec.  496.  Fetal  Research. 
"Sec.  497.  ConstructiCMi  of  titie.". 
Sec  3.  Conf onnlng  amendments. 
Sec  4.  Plan  for  research  involving  anl- 


Sec  5.  Research  on  lupus  erythematosus. 

Sec.  6.  National  Research  Service  Award 
study. 

Sec.  7.  Interagency  Committee  on  Spinal 
Cord  Injury. 

Sec.  8.  Study  of  personnel  for  health 
needs  of  elderly. 

Sec.  9.  Interagency  Committee  on  Learn- 
ing DIsablUties. 

Sec  10.  Review  of  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Dia- 
betes and  Digestive  and  Kidney  DIs- 


Sec  11.  Biomedical  ethics. 
Sec  12.  Effective  date. 

KCVUIOH  OP  TITLZ  IV  OP  THX  PUBLIC  HXALTH 
SZBVICZ  ACT 

Sk:.  2.  TiUe  IV  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  IV-NA"nONAL  RESEARCH 
mSTITDTES 
"Pabt  A— National  lasiiiuiis  op  Hkalth 

"OBOAlflZATIOIl  OP  THB  MATIOKAL  ntSliiUHS 
OP  HEALTH 

"Sk.  401.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  is  an  agency  of  the  Service. 

"(bXl)  The  following  national  research  in- 
stitutes are  agencies  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health: 

"(A)  The  National  Cancer  Institute. 

"(B)  The  National  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood 
Institute. 

"(C)  The  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases. 

"(D)  The  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

"(E)  The  National  Institute  on  Aging. 

"(F)  The  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases. 

"(O)  The  National  Institute  of  ChQd 
Health  and  Hiunan  Development. 

""(H)  "The  National  Institute  of  Dental  Re- 
search. 

"'(I)  The  National  Eye  Institute. 

"(J)  The  National  Institute  of  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stnrite. 

"(K)  The  National  Institute  of  General 
Medical  Sciences. 


"(L)  The  National  Institute  of  Aiviron- 
mental  Health  Sciences. 

"(2)  The  following  entities  are  agencies  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

"(A)  The  National  library  of  Mtdlctae. 

"(B)  The  Division  of  Researdi  Resources. 

"(C)  "The  John  E.  Fogarty  International 
Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Health 
Sciences. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  may  establish  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  one  or  more 
additional  national  research  institutes  to 
conduct  and  support  research,  training, 
health  inframation,  and  other  programs 
with  rtaoexX  to  any  particular  disease  or 
groups  of  rtlsfssw  or  any  other  aspect  of 
bimian  health  if — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  an  ad- 
ditional institute  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  activities;  and 

"(B)  the  additional  institute  U  not  esUb- 
llshed  before  the  expiration  of  90  days  after 
the  Secretary  has  provided  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
written  notice  of  the  determination  made 
under  clause  (i)  with  respect  to  the  Insti- 
tute. 

""(2)  "The  Secretary  may  reorganize  the 
f imctions  of  any  national  researdi  institute 
and  may  abolisb  any  national  research  insti- 
tute If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  in- 
stitute is  no  longer  required.  A  reorganiza- 
tion or  abolition  may  not  take  effect  under 
this  subparagraph  before  the  explrrtkm  of 
90  days  after  the  Secretary  has  provided  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate  written  notice  of  the  reorganization 
orabolltfcm. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  term 
'national  research  institute'  means  a  natiim- 
al  research  institute  listed  in  subsectkm  (b) 
or  established  under  subsection  (c).  A  refer- 
ence to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  In- 
cludes its  agencies. 


"APPODITlfaaT  AHD  AUTHOBITT  OP  OIBBCIOa  OP 
HIH 

"Sic  403.  (a)  The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  shaU  be  headed  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (hereafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  'Director  of 
NIH')  who  BhaU  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  azid  ooosent  of 
the  Senate.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  per- 
form functions  as  provided  under  subsection 
(b)  and  as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purpoaes  of  sec- 
tion 301,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Director  of  NIH— 

""(1)  shall  be  responsible  for  the  overaU  di- 
rection of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  for  the  establishment  and  implementa- 
tion of  general  policies  reowctlng  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities within  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health: 

"(2)  shall  coordinate  and  oversee  the  (der- 
ation of  the  national  research  Institutes  and 
administrative  entities  within  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health; 

""(3)  shall  BBBure  that  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Is  subject  to 
review  in  aooordanoe  with  sections  406(cX3) 
and  490(b); 

"(4)  for  the  national  research  institutes 
and  administrative  entitles  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— 

"(A)  may  acquire,  oooatruct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain,  at  the  site  of 
such  institutes  and  entities,   laboratories. 


and  other  research  facilities,  other  fscOlties, 
equipment,  and  other  real  or  pemoal  prop- 
erty, and 

"(B)  may  acquire,  without  regard  to  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40  V&.C.  34),  by  lease 
or  otherwise  througli  the  Adralniatntor  of 
General  Services,  bull^ngs  or  parts  of 
buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
commimities  located  adjacent  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  use  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 

"(5)  may  secure  resources  for  research 
conducted  by  or  through  the  Natknal  Insti- 
tutes of  Health; 

"(6)  may,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provlsioos  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  rlssslflcstlon  and  General 
Sdiedule  pay  rates,  establish  such  tedmical 
and  sdentlf  ic  peer  review  groups  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  this 
title  and  appoint  and  pay  the  members  of 
such  groups,  except  that  offlcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  diall  not  re- 
ceive artillttonal  compensation  for  service  as 
members  of  such  groups; 

"(7)  may  secure  for  the  Natiooal  IiMti- 
tutes  of  Health  consultation  serriees  and 
advice  of  persons  from  the  United  States  or 
abroad; 

"(8)  may  use.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipcnent,  personnel,  inf  ormatloa.  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor 

"(9)  may.  for  purposes  of  study,  admit  and 
treat  at  facilities  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  individuals  not  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  treatment: 

"(10)  may  aoo^it  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

"(11)  may  peifuim  watti  other  administra- 
tive functions  as  the  Secretary  detennlnes 
are  needed  to  effectlvdy  carry  out  this  title. 
The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  peCT  review  group  appoint- 
ed under  paragraph  (6).  The  members  of 
such  a  group  shall  be  indtviduals  who  by 
virtue  of  their  training  or  experience  are 
eminently  qualified  to  peifoim  the  review 
functions  of  such  group.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  members  of  any  sudi  group 
shall  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States. 

""(c)  "The  Director  of  NIH  may  make  avafl- 
able  to  Indhriduals  and  entities,  for  Momedi- 
cal  and  behaviorBl  research,  substances  and 
living  organisms.  Such  substances  and  orgar 
nisms  shall  be  made  availalde  under  such 
terms  and  ocHiditlons  (Including  payment 
for  them)  as  the  Secretary  determines  ap- 
propriate. 

"(dXl)  The  Director  of  NIH  may  obtain 
(in  Booordance  with  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  but  without  regard  to 
the  m™«*«m««i  In  such  section  on  the  period 
of  service)  the  servioes  of  not  more  than  two 
hundred  experts  or  consultants,  with  scien- 
tific or  other  prof essianal  qualifications,  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  experts  and  consultants  whose 
services  are  obtained  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  paid  or  retanbursed.  In  aooordanoe 
with  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  thrir 
travel  and  other  expenses  r—~'*r^n*  with 
their  assignment. 

"(B)  BxpeiMes  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  be  allowed  in  connection  with 
the  assignment  of  an  expert  or  consultant 
whose  sei»lues  are  obtained  under  para- 
graph (1)  unless  the  expert  or  consultant 
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hu  MTced  in  writing  to  complete  the  entire 
period  of  the  avignment  or  one  year  of  the 
alignment,  whichever  la  shorter,  unless 
separated  or  reassigned  for  reasons  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  expert  or  con- 
sultant and  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. If  the  expert  or  consultant  violates 
the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by  the 
United  States  for  such  expenses  is  recover- 
able from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a  debt 
due  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  may 
waive  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  recovery 
under  this  subparagraph. 

"(e)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall— 

"(I)  advise  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  on  medical  applications 
of  research: 

"(2)  coordinate,  review,  and  facilitate  the 
systenuitlc  identification  and  evaluation  of, 
clinically  relevant  information  from  re- 
search conducted  by  or  through  the  nation- 
al research  institute; 

"(3)  promote  the  effective  transfer  of  the 
information  described  in  paragraph  (3)  to 
the  health  care  community  and  to  entities 
that  require  such  information;  and 

"(4)  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  the  ac- 
tivities described  in  paragraph  (3). 

"(f)  There  shall  be  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  an  AssodJtte  Director  for 
Prevention.  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion the  functions  of  the  Director  relating 
to  the  promotion  of  the  disease  prevention 
research  programs  of  the  national  research 
institutes  and  the  coordination  of  such  pro- 
grams among  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes and  between  the  national  research  in- 
stitutes and  other  public  and  private  enti- 
ties. The  Associate  Director  shall  annually 
report  to  the  Director  of  NIH  on  the  pre- 
vention activities  undertaken  by  the  Associ- 
ate Director.  The  report  shall  include  a  de- 
taUed  statement  of  the  expenditures  made 
for  the  activities -reported  on  and  the  per- 
sonnel used  in  connection  with  such  actlvl- 
Ues. 

"KXPOXT  or  OntXCTOR  OF  RIH 

"Sk.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  President  and  to  the  Congress  a  biennial 
report  which  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  and  which  shaU  consist  of— 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  activities  carried 
out  by  and  through  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  the  policies  respecting  the 
inograms  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  such  recommendations  respect- 
ing such  policies  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  activities  under- 
taken to  improve  grants  and  contracting  ac- 
countability and  peer  review  procedures  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
national  research  institutes; 

"(3)  the  reports  made  by  the  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Prevention  under  section  402(f) 
during  the  period  for  which  the  biennial 
report  is  prepared;  and 

"(4)  the  biennial  reports  of  the  Directors 
of  each  of  the  national  research  institutes. 

The  first  report  under  this  section  shaU  be 
submitted  not  later  than  April  1,  19M,  and 
'  shall  relate  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the 
preoiding  September  30.  The  next  report 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  December 
30,  19M,  and  shaU  relate  to  the  two-fiscal 
year  period  ending  on  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember 30.  Each  subsequent  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
end  of  the  two-fiacal-year  period  for  which 
the  report  is  to  be  submitted. 
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"Sic.  405.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
PresidAit  and  the  Directors  of  the  other  na- 
tional fesearch  institutea  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary.  Each  Director  of  a  nation- 
al research  institute  shall  report  directly  to 
the  Diaector  of  NIH. 

"(bXl)  In  carrying  out  the  puipoMS  of 
section!  301  with  respect  to  the  human  dis- 
eases of  disorders  or  other  aspects  of  human 
health  for  which  the  national  research  in- 
stituted were  established,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Director  of  each  nation- 
al research  institute— 

"(A)  shall  encourage  and  support  re- 
search, investigations,  experiments,  demon- 
stratioBs,  and  studies  in  the  health  sdenoes 
related  to— 

"(1)  tiie  maintenance  of  health. 

"(ii)  the  detection,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  human  diseases  and  disor- 
ders,   . 

"(iU)lthe  rehabilitaUon  of  individuals  with 
humad  diseases,  disorders,  and  disabilities, 
and 

"(iv)  the  expansion  of  knowledge  of  the 
processes  imderlying  human  diseases,  disor- 
ders, atid  disabilities,  the  processes  underly- 
ing the  normal  and  pathological  functioning 
of  the  body  and  its  organ  systems,  and  the 
processes  underlying  the  interactions  be- 
tween ihe  human  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment; 

"(B)  ^nay,  subject  to  the  peer  review  pre- 
scribed under  section  49(Kb)  and  any  adviso- 
ry oouncil  review  under  section 
406(a)^KAKi),  conduct  the  research,  inves- 
tigations, experiments,  demonstrations,  and 
studied  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A); 

"(C)  may  conduct  and  support  research 
training  (i)  for  which  fellowship  support  is 
not  provided  under  section  485,  and  (11) 
which  is  not  residency  training  of  physi- 
cians or  other  health  professionals; 

"(D)  may  develop,  implement,  and  support 
demonstrations  and  programs  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  results  of  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  to  clinical  practice  and  disease  pre- 
vention activities; 

"(E)  may  develop,  conduct,  and  support 
public  and  professional  education  and  infor- 
mation programs; 

"(F)  may  secure,  develop  and  maintain, 
distribute,  and  support  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  resources  needed  for  re- 
searcl 

"(0)(  may  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  institute  to  appropriate  entities  and  in 
dlviduals  engaged  in  research  activities  and 
coopemte  with  and  assist  Federal  and  State 
agencKs  charged  with  protecting  the  public 
healtlt 

"(H>  may  accept  unconditional  gifts  made 
to  the  Institute  for  its  activities,  and,  in  the 
case  of  gifts  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $50,000, 
establtih  suitable  memorials  to  the  donor; 

"(I)  may  secure  for  the  institute  consulta- 
tion services  and  advice  of  persons  from  the 
United  States  or  abroad; 

"(J)  may  use,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  or  local 
public  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

"(K|  may  accept  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated services;  and 

(L)l  may  perform  such  other  functions  as 


the 

carry 

stitut( 


Slecretary   determines   are   needed   to 
>ut  effectively  the  purposes  of  the  In- 


The  indemiliftcatlon  provisions  of  section 
3354.  tiUe  iO.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU 
aiq>ly  with  respect  to  contracts  entered  into 
under  this  Bwbsectlon  and  section  403(b). 

"(2)  Support  for  an  activity  or  program 
under  this  subsection  may  be  provided 
through  grnts.  contracts,  and  cooperative 
agreements.  JThe  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Director  of  each  national  research  insti- 
tute— 

"(A)  may '  enter  into  a  contract  for  re- 
search, tnUaing.  or  demonstrations  only  if 
the  contract  has  been  recommended  after 
peer  review  j  required  by  regulations  under 
section  490;  and 

"(B)  may  make  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  under  paragraph  (1)  for  re- 
search, training,  or  demonstrations,  except 
that—  I 

"(1)  if  the  direct  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agrsement  to  be  made  does  not 
exceed  $50,900.  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  made  only  if  such  grant 
or  cooperative  agreement  is  recommended 
after  peer  Review  required  by  regulations 
under  sectiui  490.  and 

"(11)  If  theldirect  cost  of  the  grant  or  coop- 
erative agreement  to  be  made  equaU  or  ex- 
ceeds $50.0t0.  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  may  be  made  only  if  such  grant 
or  cooperauve  agreement  is  recommended 
after  peer  review  required  by  regulations 
under  sectibn  490  and  is  recommended 
under  sectiob  40«(aX3KAKU)  by  the  adviso- 
ry council  lor  the  national  research  insti- 
tute involved. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (b).  each 
Director  of  i  national  research  institute— 

"(1)  shalljcoordlnate,  as  appropriate,  the 
activities  ofl  the  institute  with  similar  pro- 
grams of  other  public  and  private  entitles; 

"(2)  shall  cooperate  with  the  Directors  of 
the  other  national  research  institutes  in  the 
development  and  support  of  multidlacipll- 
nary  reseaich  and  research  that  involves 
more  than  ogie  institute;  and 

"(3)  may.  With  the  approval  of  the  adviso- 
ry councU  for  the  Institute  and  the  Director 
of  NIH,  appoint  peer  review  groups  in  addi- 
tion to  tl|ose  appointed  under  section 
402(bK6). 

"ADVISORT  COUHCILS 

"Sec.  406.  taXl)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (h),  jthe  Secretary  shall  appoint  an 
advisory  coancil  for  each  national  research 
Institute  wqich  (A)  shall  advise,  assist,  con- 
sult with,  gnd  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Director  of  such  insti- 
tute on  matters  related  to  the  activities  car- 
ried out  by  and  through  the  institute  and 
the  pollciea  respecting  such  activities,  and 
(B)  shall  catry  out  the  special  functions  pre- 
scribed by  psLTt  C. 

"(2)  Each  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  institute  may  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  Acceptance,  in  accordance  with 
section  2101,  of  conditional  gifts  for  study, 
investigation,  or  research  respecting  the  dis- 
eases, disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  institute 
was  established,  for  the  acquisition  of 
grounds,  or  for  the  construction,  equipping, 
or  maintenance  of  facilities  for  the  insti- 
tute. 

"(3)  Each)  advisory  council  for  a  national 
research  iz^titute— 

"(A)(i)  m$y  on  the  basis  of  the  materials 
provided  lulder  section  49(KbK2)  respecting 
research  conducted  at  the  institute,  make 
recommen^tions  to  the  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute respecting  such  research, 

"(11)  may,  review  applications  for  grants 
and  cooperative  agreements  for  research  or 


training  and  for  which  advisory  council  ap- 
proval is  required  under  section  40S(bK2) 
and  recommend  for  approval  applications 
for  projects  which  show  promise  of  making 
valuable  contributions  to  human  knowledge, 
and 

"(Hi)  may  review  any  grant,  contract,  or 
cooperative  agreement  proposed  to  be  made 
or  entered  into  by  the  institute; 

"(B)  may  collect,  by  correspondence  or  by 
personal  investigation,  information  as  to 
studies  which  are  being  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  as  to  the 
disease,  disorders,  or  other  aspect  of  human 
health  with  respect  to  which  the  Institute 
was  established  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director  of  the  institute  make  available 
such  information  through  appropriate  pub- 
lications for  the  benefit  of  public  and  pri- 
vate health  entities  and  health  professions 
personnel  and  scientists  and  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  general  public;  and 

"(C)  may  appoint  subcommittees  and  con- 
vene workshops  and  conferences. 

"(bKl)  Each  advisory  council  shall  consist 
of  ex  officio  members  and  not  more  than 
eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(2)  The  ex  officio  members  of  an  adviso- 
ry council  shall  consist  of— 

"(A)  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  NIH, 
the  Director  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tute for  which  the  council  is  esUblished, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  or  the  Chief 
Dental  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Health  Affairs  (or  the  designees  of 
such  officers);  and 

"(B)  such  addition&l  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  advisory  council  to 
effectively  carry  out  its  functions. 

"(3)  The  members  of  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  ex  officio  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed as  follows: 

"(A)  Two  thirds  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among  the 
leading  represenutives  of  the  health  and 
scientific  disciplines  relevant  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  national  research  institute  for 
which  the  advisory  council  is  established. 

"(B)  One  third  of  the  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  the  gener- 
al public  and  from  among  leaders  in  fields 
of  public  health,  behavioral  science,  social 
science,  public  policy,  law,  health  policy,  ec- 
onomics, and  management,  and  at  least  one 
of  such  members  shall  be  from  the  general 
public. 

"(4)  Members  of  an  advisory  council  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  receive  any  compensation 
for  service  on  the  advisory  council.  The 
other  members  of  an  advisory  council  shall 
receive,  for  each  day  (includiig  traveltlme) 
they  are  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  council,  compensa- 
tion at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiva- 
lent of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade 
GS-18  of  the  (3eneral  Schedule. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  advisory  council  is  four  years, 
except  that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term  and 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to 
an  advisory  coimcil  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
ensure  that  the  terms  of  the  members  do 
not  all  expire  in  the  same  year.  A  member 
may  serve  after  the  expiration  of  the  mem- 
ber's term  until  a  successor  has  taken  office. 
A  member  who  has  been  appointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years  may  not  be  reappointed 
to  an  advisory  council  before  two  years  from 
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the  date  of  expiration  of  such  term  of 
office.  If  a  vacaiM:y  occurs  In  the  advisory 
councU  among  the  appointed  members,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  within  90  days  from  the  date 
the  vacancy  occurs. 

"(d)  The  chairman  of  an  advisory  council 
shall  be  the  Director  of  the  national  re- 
search institute  for  which  the  advisory 
council  is  established. 

"(e)  The  advisory  council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  national  re- 
search Institute  for  which  it  was  estab- 
lished, but  at  least  three  times  each  fiscal 
year.  The  location  of  the  meetings  of  each 
advisory  council  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  the  national  research  in- 
stitute for  which  the  advisory  council  was 
established. 

"(f)  The  Director  of  the  national  research 
institute  for  which  an  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished shall  designate  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  institute  to  serve  as  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  advisory  council.  The 
Director  of  such  institute  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  advisory  councU  such  staff,  in- 
formation, and  other  assistance  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  iU  functions.  The  Direc- 
tor of  such  institute  shall  provide  orienta- 
tion and  training  for  new  members  of  the 
advisory  council  to  provide  them  with  such 
information  and  training  as  may  be  appro- 
priate for  their  effective  participation  in  the 
functions  of  the  advisory  oounciL 

"(g)  Each  advisory  council  may  prepare, 
for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  remrt  made 
under  section  407,  (1)  comments  respecting 
the  activities  of  the  advisory  council  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared,  (2)  comments  on  the  progress  of 
the  national  research  institute  for  which  it 
was  established  in  meeting  its  objectives, 
and  (3)  recommendations  respecting  the 
future  directions  and  program  and  policy 
emphasis  of  the  institute.  Each  advisory 
council  may  prepare  such  additional  reports 
as  it  may  determine  vpropriate. 

"(hKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  this  section  does  not  terminate  the 
membership  of  any  advisory  council  for  a 
national  research  institute  which  was  in  ex- 
istence on  the  effective  date  of  the  Health 
Research  Extension  Act  of  1985.  After  such 
date— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall  make  appoint- 
ments to  each  such  advisory  council  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  bring  about  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  composition  for  such  council  pre- 
scribed by  this  section; 

"(B)  each  advisory  council  shall  organize 
Itself  in  accordance  with  this  section  and  ex- 
ercise the  functions  prescribed  by  this  sec- 
tion; and 

"(C)  the  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  shall  perform  for  such  advi- 
sory council  the  functions  prescribed  by  this 
section. 

"(2XA)  The  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  the  advisory  council  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  This  section  ap- 
plies to  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board,  except  that— 

"(i)  appointments  to  such  Board  shall  be 
made  by  the  President; 

"(11)  the  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  shall  be  6  years; 

"(ill)  of  the  members  appointed  to  the 
Board,  not  less  than  five  members  shaU  be 
individuals  knowledgeable  in  environmental 
carcinogenesis  (including  carcinogenesis  in- 
volving occupational  and  dietary  factors); 

"(iv)  the  chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  from  the  appoint- 
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ed  members  and  shall  serve  as  chairman  for 
a  term  of  two  years: 

"(V)  the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Board 
ShaU  be  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 
the  Director  of  NIH,  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Commlasioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Administrator  of  the  Envlrtn- 
mental  Protection  Agency,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Ck>nsumer  Product  Safety  Commiaaion. 
and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  (or  the  designees  of  such  of- 
ficers); and 

"(vi)  the  Board  shaU  meet  at  least  four 
times  each  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  This  section  applies  to  the  advisory 
councU  to  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute,  except  that  such  advlsotr 
councU  ShaU  meet  at  least  four  times  each 
fiscal  year. 

"BamnAL  rsport 
"Sbc.  407.  The  Director  of  each  national 
research  institute,  after  consultation  with 
the  advisory  councU  for  the  institute,  shall 
prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial  repmt 
made  under  section  403  a  biennial  report 
which  shaU  consist  of  a  description  of  the 
activities  of  the  institute  and  program  poli- 
cies of  the  Director  of  the  institute  in  the 
fiscal  years  respecting  which  the  report  is 
prepared.  The  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  may  prepare  such  additioo- 
al  reports  as  the  Director  determines  appro- 
priate. The  Director  of  each  national  re- 
search institute  shall  provide  the  advisory 
councU  for  the  institute  an  opportunity  for 
the  submission  of  the  written  comments  re- 
ferred to  in  section  406(g). 

"AUTHOBIZATIORS  OP  AFPROPUATXOKS 

"Sbc.  408.  (a)  In  addition  to  amounts  oth- 
erwise authorized  to  be  apprc^riated  under 
this  titie  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  foUowing  amounts  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated: 

"(IKA)  For  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
(other  than  its  programs  under  section  412). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
(1.194.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$1,270,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$1,344,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 

"(B)  For  the  programs  under  section  412, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$68,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $74,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  and  $80,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

"(2XA)  For  the  National  Heart,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Institute  (other  than  its  programs 
under  section  419),  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $809,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  $871,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
$927,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Of  the 
amount  appropriated  under  this  subsection 
for  any  such  fiscal  year,  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  such  amount  shaU  be  reserved 
for  programs  re9>ectlng  diseases  of  the  lung 
and  not  less  than  IS  percent  of  such  amount 
shaU  be  reserved  for  programs  respecting 
blood  diseases  and  blood  resources. 

"(B)  For  the  programs  under  section  419, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$82,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $90,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987,  and  $98,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988. 

"(bXl)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1987, 
and  December  31  of  each  succeeding  year, 
the  Secretary  shaU  report  to  the  Ck>ngress 
the  amount  obligated  in  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding  such   date   for   administrative   ex- 
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penaes  of  the  Natloiial  Imtitutes  of  Health 
and  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  the 
National  Inatitutea  of  Health  for  auch  flacal 
year.  The  Secretary  ahaU  conault  with  the 
ComptroUer  General  in  mvparlnc  each 
report. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  'admlnlatrattve  expenaea'  meana  ex- 
penaea  incurred  for  the  aupport  of  acttvitiea 
relevant  to  the  award  of  granta.  oontracta, 
and  coopcntlve  agreementa,  and  expenaea 
incurred  for  general  adminiatiation  of  the 
aetentlflc  programa  and  actiWtleB  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Inatitutea  of  Health.  In  idoitifying 
expenaea  incurred  for  auch  aupport  and  ad- 
mlniatration.  the  Secretary  ahaO  ocmault 
with  the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
Statea. 
"Paxt  C— Spacmc  Paoviaioiia  Rnracrma 

NaTIOIIAL  RBBBAaCH  iBaTiiuiia 
"Sdbpaxt  1— Natiohal  Caikb  ImnTUR 

"PDXKMX  or  ntanroR 
"8k.  410.  The  general  purpoae  of  the  Na- 
tional Canoo-  Inatttute  (hereafter  in  thia 
aubpart  referred  to  aa  the  'Inatltute')  ia  the 
conduct  and  aupport  of  reaearch.  training, 
health  Information  dimemination,  and 
other  programa  with  reapect  to  the  cause. 
dlagnoaia,  prevention,  and  treatment  of 
cancer  and  the  continuing  care  of  cancer  pa- 
tlenta  and  the  famiUea  of  cancer  patients. 

"■ATIOaAL  CAMBB  FKOOIAll 

"Sk.  411.  The  National  Cancer  Program 
shall  eonalat  of  (1)  an  expanded,  intensified, 
and  coordinated  cancer  reaearch  program 
encompaaalng  the  reaearch  programa  om- 
ducted  and  supported  by  the  Institute  and 
the  related  reaearch  programs  of  the  other 
f^»i<^«i  icaearch  inatitutea.  Including  an 
expanded  and  Intenaified  reaearch  program 
tm  the  prevention  of  cancer  cauaed  by  occu- 
P^ifiwwi  or  aivironmental  exposure  to  car- 
cinogens, and  (3)  the  other  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Institute. 

"CAIKBt  coimtoL  raooKAiis 

"Sac.  41X  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
ift«ffii  fatahWih  and  suwort  demonstratitm. 
education,  and  other  programs  for  the  de- 
tection. 'W«g~wi«  prevmUon.  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  and  for  rehabilitation  and 
counseling  reapecUng  cancer.  Programa  es- 
taUiahed  and  supported  under  thia  aection 
shall  include— 

"(1)  locally  initiated  education  and  dem- 
orwtiation  programs  (and  regional  netwoite 
of  such  programs)  to  transmit  reaearch  re- 
sulta  and  to  illmifnitnatr  information  re- 
specting— 

"(A)  the  detection,  dlagnoals,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  cancer. 

"(B)  the  continuing  care  of  cancer  pa- 
tients and  the  families  of  cancer  patients, 
and 

"(C)  rehabOitation  and  counseling  respect- 
ing cancer. 

to  phyaleiana  and  other  health  i»of  eaaionala 
who  provide  care  to  individuala  who  have 


and  control  of  cancer  and  Information  con- 
cerning lOapproved  and  Ineffective  meth- 
ods, druak,  and  devices  for  the  diagnosis, 
prevenUog.  treatment,  and  control  of 
cancer. 

"SFBciAL  AUTRoarms  or  thx  ontacioa 
"Sxc.  413.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  establish  an  information  and  edu- 
cation oefiter  to  collect,  identify,  analyse, 
and  rtlsiffilnstr  on  a  timely  basis,  through 
publicati<tis  and  other  appropriate  means, 
to  cancer jpatients  and  their  families,  physi- 
cians anq  other  health  professlmuOs.  and 
the  genc^  public,  information  on  cancer 
research. '  '««g«««««  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment (in^uding  information  respecting  nu- 
trition mtgrams  for  cancer  patients  and  the 
reUtioni^p  between  nutrition  and  cancer). 
The  Director  of  the  Institute  may  take  such 
action  aayxuo^  be  neceaaary  to  inaure  that  aU 
<'hynn»u  >  (or  the  diaaeraination  and  ex- 
change of  adentific  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion are  |nalntained  between  the  Inatitute 
and  othel  scientific  medical,  and  biomedical 
discipliiMk  and  organisations  nationally  and 
Intematimially. 

"(b)  Tne  Director  of  the  Institute  in  car- 
rying out  the  National  Cancer  Program— 

"(1)  shall  establish  or  support  the  large- 
scale  praduction  or  distribution  of  special- 
ized biolggical  materiala  and  other  therar 
for  cancer  research  and 
of  safety  and  care  for  persona 
nutterials; 

In  consultation  with  the  advlao- 
for  the  Inatitute,  support  (A)  re- 
search In^the  cancer  field  outside  the  United 
States  b]f  highly  qualified  foreign  nationals 
be  expected  to  benefit  the  Ameri- 
le,  (B)  collaborative  reaearch  In- 
and  foreign  participants. 
le  training  of  American  scientists 
td  foreign  sdentista  in  the  United 
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tatlon  with  the  adviao- 

Institute.  appoint  one  or 

Itteea  compinae<l  of  auch 

and  offidala  of  Federal. 

govemmenta  to  adviae  the 

to  the  Director'a  func- 


to  aection  40S(bX3)  and 
aection  MM  of  title  31. 
and  aection  370*  of  the 
(41  Va.C.  5).  ent«-  into 
cooperative  agree- 
In  the  conduct 


"(7)  may.  in 
ry  councfl  for 
moreadviaory 
private  d< 
State,  and 
Director  with 
tions; 

"(8)  may, 
without 
United  Statea 
Revlaed 
auch  con 
menta.  aa  may  ibe 
of  functioiM  of  fche  Director,  with  any  public 
agency,  or  with  any  peraon.  firm,  aaaoda- 
tion.  ooiporatliB.  or  educational  inatttution: 

"(9)  ahan  raa^tain  and  operate  the  Inter- 
Reaearch  Data  Bank,  which 
ahall  collect,  c^alog.  atore.  and  ttlMrmlnatr 
inaofar  aa  feai^ie  throng  the  uae  of  tnf or- 
acceasible  to  the  public  gen- 
eral practttton^ra.  and  oncologtc  inveatlga- 
t<ns.  the  rcsR^U  of  cancer  research  and 
treatment  undertaken  in  any  country  for 
the  use  of  any  |peraan  involved  in  cancer  re- 
search and  tregtment  in  any  country;  and 


"(lOXA) 
406(a). 
President 


"(3)  the  demonsttmticHi  of  and  the  educa- 
tion of  atudenU  of  the  health  profeaaiona 
and  health  prof eaaionala  In— 

"(A)  effective  methoda  for  the  prevention 
and  early  detection  of  cancer  and  the  idmti- 
fication  of  Individuala  with  a  high  riak  of  de- 
veloping cancer,  and 

"(B)  improved  methoda  of  patient  referral 
to  appropriate  centers  for  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  cancer,  and 

"(3)  the  demonstrmtlon  of  new  methods 
for  the  diaaemination  of  information  to  the 
general  public  concerning  the  prevention, 
early  detection,  diig™'"'*,  and  treatment 


which 

can 

volving 

and(C) 

abroad 

States: 

"(3)  shall,  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Inatitute,  aupport  appro- 
priate programa  of  education  (including  con- 
tinuing aducation)  and  training  In  funda- 
mental j(^yfv*«  and  clinical  diactpllnes  In 
order  to  enable  investigators,  physicians, 
and  allied  health  profeaaionals  to  partici- 
pate In  4lnical  programa  relating  to  cancer 

"(4)  ^lall  encourage  and  coordinate 
cancer  reaearch  by  Industrial  concema 
where  aich  concema  evidence  a  particular 
caplriiillv  for  auch  reaearch; 

"(5)  oMhy  obtain  (with  the  approval  of  the 
advlaorjrloouncQ  for  the  Inatitute  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  aection  3100  of  tiUe  5.  United 
Statea  (Jode,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation ill  auch  aeetlcm  on  the  period  of  aerv- 
Ice)  the  ^ervicea  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred ao^  fifty-one  experta  or  conaultanU 
who  hatle  adentific  or  professional  quallfica- 
tiona; 

"(gXA>  may.  In  oonaultation  with  the  advi- 
sory codncU  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  con- 
struct, mprove,  repair,  operate,  and  main- 
tain la^nmtoriea.  other  research  facilities, 
it.  and  auch  other  real  or  personal 
aa  the  Director  determinea  necea- 


notwlthatandlng  aection 
aubmit.  directly  to  the 
and  tranamittal  to  Con- 
budget  estimate  (Induding 
number  and  type  of  per- 
the  Inatttute)  for  the  Na- 
aftcr  reasonable  op- 
comment  (but  without 
change)  by  tte  Secretary,  the  Director  of - 
NIH.  and  tbej  Inatttate'a  advlaory  council; 
and  (B)  may  receive  from  the  President  and 
the  Office  of  hianagement  and  Budget  di- 
rectly all  funia  appropriated  by  Congreaa 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the  Inati- 
tute. I 

(c)  Except  U  otherwiae  provided,  experta 


an  estimate 
aonnel 

tional  Cancer 
portunity     fot 


from 


whoae  aervlces  are  obtained 
(5)  of  aubaeetkm  (b)  ahaU 
in  accordance  with 
I  Statea  Code  for  their  travel 
place  of  aervlce  and  for 
aaaodated  with  their  aaaign- 
ahall  not  be  allowed  in 
the  aaalgnment  of  an 
whoae  aervlcea  are  (>b- 
I  auch  paragraph  unleaa  the 
tant  haa  agreed  in  writing 
mtire  period  of  the  aaalgn- 
ment or  one  jiear  of  the  aaalgnment,  which- 
ever ia  shorter,  unless  separated  or  reas- 
signed for  reasons  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  t^  expert  or  consultant  and 
which  are 


andconsull 
under 
be  paid  or 
title  5,  Uni< 
to  and 
other 

ment.Sueh 
connection 
expert  or 
tained  ui 
expert  or 
to  complete 


Institute, 
lates  the 
the  United 
coverable 


equls 


sary: 

"(B)  may,  in  consultation  with  the  advlso- 
for  the  Institute,  make  granta  for 
Ion  or  renovation  of  facilities:  and 
in  consultation  with  the  adviao- 
'f  or  the  Inatitute.  acquire,  without 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (40 
14),  by  leaae  or  otherwiae  through 
ttor  of  General  Servieea, 
or  parte  of  buildlnga  in  the  Dla- 
Columbia  or  communltiea  located 
adj^iv^  to  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  for  the 
uae  of  the  Inatitute  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 


I  --, 


to  the  Director  of  the 
expert  or  conaultant  vio- 
it,  the  numey  spent  by 
for  such  expenses  is  re- 
the  expert  or  consultant  as  a 
debt  due  the|United  Statea.  The  Secretary 
may  waiver  tal  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery xinderthla  subsectkm. 

"wmoiiAL  cAHCia  bwasct  ahd 
DBfomiaATioii  cxwnaa 

"Sac  414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Inati- 
tute la  authoriaed  to  provide  for  the  eatab- 
liahment  ofww  centera  for  baalc  and  clini- 
cal reaearch  into,  training  in.  and  demon- 
atratlon  of.  advanced  diagnostic  prevention, 
and  treatment  methods  for  cancer.  Such 
centers  may  be  supported  under  subsection 
(b)  or  under  any  other  applicable  provision 
of  law.  i 

"(bXl)  Thfc  DirectOT  of  the  Institute, 
under  polidei  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  tSXik  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry ooundl  toj  the  Institute,  is  authorised  to 
enter  Into  cooperative  agreementa  with 
public  or  prt  mte  nonprofit  agendes  or  instl- 
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tutions  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, establishing,  or  strengthening,  and 
providing  basic  operating  suppmt  for  exist- 
ing or  new  centos  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  In.  and  demonstration 
of  advanced  diagnoatic  prevention,  and 
treatment  methoda  for  cancer. 

"(3)  Federal  paymenta  made  under  thia 
subsection  in  support  of  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment under  paragraph  (1)  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  construction  (notwithstuiding  any 
limitation  under  section  404): 

"(B)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costa  Including  such  patient  care  casta  aa 
are  required  for  reaearch; 

"(C)  clinical  training.  inrimHng  training 
for  allied  health  profeaaicmala.  continuing 
education  for  health  profeaalonala  and 
allied  health  profeaaiona  personnel,  and  in- 
formation programa  for  the  iwbllc  reapect- 
ing  cancer,  and 

"(D)  demonatratitm  purpoaea. 

"(c)  Aa  uaed  in  thia  aection.  the  term  'con- 
struction' doea  not  indude  the  acquialti<m  of 
land,  and  the  term  training'  doea  not  in- 
clude reaearch  tratoing  for  which  National 
Reaearch  Service  Awards  may  be  provided 
under  section  485. 

"(d)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
yean.  Such  period  may  be  extended  l>y  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  eadi  if  the  openutions  of 
such  colter  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate adentific  review  group  eatabliahed 
by  the  Director  and  if  auch  group  haa  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"raaoBiiT's  caikb  pasil 

"Sac  415.  (aXl)  The  President's  Cancer 
Panel  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Panel')  shall  be  composed  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  who  by 
virture  of  their  training,  experience,  and 
background  are  exceptionally  qualified  to 
appraiae  the  National  Cancer  Program.  At 
least  two  members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished sdentista  or  physicians. 

"(3XA)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  three-year  terms,  except  that  (i) 
any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  the  members  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  (11)  a  member 
may  serve  until  the  members  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
Panel,  the  President  shall  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than  M 
days  after  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"(B)  The  President  ahall  Ammifnmtm.  one  of 
the  memboa  to  aerve  as  the  chainnan  of 
the  Panti  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Panel  shaU  each  be 
entitled  to  reodve  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for 
each  day  (Induding  traveltime)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  per- 
formance of  duties  as  members  of  the  Panel 
and  ahaU  be  allowed  travel  expenaea  (indud- 
ing a  per  dion  allowance)  under  aection 
5703  of  tiUe  S.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  The  Panel  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman,  but  not  less  often  than  four 
times  a  year.  A  transcript  shall  be  kept  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 
Panel,  and  the  chairman  shall  make  such 
transcript  available  to  the  public. 

"(b)  The  Panel  shall  monitor  the  develop- 
ment and  execution  of  the  activitiea  of  the 
National  Cancer  Program,  and  shall  report 
dlrecUy  to  the  President.  Any  delays  or 
blockages  in  rapid  execution  of  the  Program 


shall  Immediately  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President.  The  Panel  shall 
submit  to  the  President  periodic  progress  re- 
porta  on  the  Program  and  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Con- 
gress an  annual  evaluation  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  Program  and  suggestions  for  Improve- 
menta  and  shall  submit  such  other  reporta 
as  the  President  shaU  direct 

"ASSOCUTX  DIUCTOB  POH  PIEVBRlOa 

"Sic.  418.  (a)  There  shaU  be  In  the  Insti- 
tute an  Assodate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of 
cancer.  The  Aaaodate  Director  ahall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  of  the  Institute 
from  individuals  who  because  of  their  im>- 
f  essional  training  or  experience  are  experta 
in  public  health  or  preventive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  Indusion  In  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  Including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"SUBPAKT  3— NaTIOMAI.  HBAar,  LOWO,  AMB 

Blood  brsTiTun 
"nmrosK  or  thi  mstiiuTs 
"Sic  418.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Nsr 
tional  Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute 
(hereafter  in  this  subpart  referred  to  as  the 
■Institute')  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  Information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
diseases  and  with  respect  to  the  use  of  blood 
and  blood  i»t>ducts  and  the  management  of 
blood  resources. 

"HXAKT,  BLOOD  VXSSKL,  LUHG,  Ain>  SLOOD 

DisxAsi  piKvivnoa  Am  coirntoL  pkockams 
"Sic  419.  The  Director  of  the  Institute, 
under  polides  established  by  the  Director  of 
NIH  and  after  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  shall  ttwMlwh 
programs  as  necessary  for  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  Iiealth  agencies.  State,  local, 
and  regional  public  health  agendes,  and 
nonprofit  private  health  agendes  in  the  dl- 
agnoaia, prevention,  and  treatmmt  (indud- 
ing the  proviaion  of  emergaicy  medical  aerv- 
lcea) of  heart,  blood  veaael.  lung,  and  blood 
diaeaaea,  appropriately  empbaiiiing  the  pre- 
vention, dlagnoaia.  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children. 

"nVQUtATIOM  An  BnTCATIOII 

"Sac.  430.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  collect,  identify,  analyse,  and  diaaemi- 
nate  on  a  timely  bade,  through  publicatlona 
and  other  appropriate  meana.  to  patioita 
famiUea  of  patlenta  phyaidana  and  other 
health  profeaakmala.  and  the  general  public 
Information  cm  reaearch.  prevention,  diag- 
nosis, and  treatment  of  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  dtseaaes.  the  in*i«tjm«iw%»  of 
health  to  reduce  the  inddence  of  auch  dia- 
eaaea, and  on  the  uae  of  blood  and  blood 
producta  and  the  management  of  blood  re- 
aouroea.  In  carrying  out  thia  aectloo  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  shall  place  special 
emphasis  upon— 

"(1)  the  dissemination  of  Information  re- 
garding diet  and  nutrition,  environmental 
pollutanta  exerdae,  atreaa.  hypertmaion. 
cigarette  amoklng.  weight  control,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  prevention  of  arterlo- 
aderoaia  and  other  cardiovaacular  ilaraarn 
and  of  pulmonary  and  blood  diaeaaea;  and 

"(3)  the  diaaemination  of  information  de- 
aigned  to  encourage  children  to  adopt 
healthful  habita  reapecting  the  riak  factors 
related  to  the  prevention  of  such  i 
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"■ATIOWAL 
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"Sic.  431.  (aXl)  The  Na 
Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  : 
Blood  Resources  Program  (hereafter  in  thia 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Program')  may 
provide  f  or— 

"(A)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  fmms  and  aa- 
pecta  of  heart.  Uood  veaael.  hnw.  and  bkwd 
diaeaaea.  including  inveatigationa  into  the 
aodal.  environmental,  btiiavloral.  nutrition- 
al, biological,  and  genetic  determlnanta  and 
Infhiencea  Involved  in  the  epidemlcdogy,  eti- 
ology, and  prevention  of  auch  rtlacaacs: 

"(B)  atudiea  and  reaearch  into  the  baaic  bi- 
ological proctsacs  and  mechaniama  Involved 
in  the  underiying  nonnal  and  abnormal 
heart.  Uood  veaael.  lung,  and  blood  phenom- 
ena; 

"(C)  reaearch  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  technlquea.  druga.  and  de- 
vloea  (including  computers)  uaed  in.  and  ap- 
proadiea  to,  the  'M«f~«-«t  treatment  (In- 
cluding the  proviaion  of  emergency  medical 
servioes),  and  prevention  of  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diaeaaea  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  patlenta  suffering  from  suefa 
diseases: 

"(D)  establishment  of  programs  that  wHl 
focus  and  apply  sdentiflc  snd  technological 
efforts  involving  the  »«««'"gfml.  physical, 
and  engineering  f^^ncfa  to  aU  faoeto  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  Uood  ilsfssn 
with  emphasis  aa  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, snd  evaluation  of  tedmological  de- 
vices that  will  assist,  replace,  or  monitor 
vital  organs  and  Improve  instrumentation 
for  detection,  '"■r~~**.  and  treatment  of 
such  diseases; 

"(E)  establishment  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  dlrectitm  of  field  studies,  large- 
scale  testing  and  evaluation,  and  demoostra- 
tion  of  preventive  diagnnstic,  therapeutic 
and  rehabilitative  approaehea  to,  and  emer- 
gency medical  aervlcea  for,  auch  diaeaaes; 

"(F)  atudiea  and  reaeardi  into  blood  dia- 
eaaea and  blood,  and  into  the  uae  of  Uood 
for  clinical  purpoaea  and  aU  aapecta  of  the 
management  of  Uood  reaouroea  In  the 
United  Statea,  induding  the  cUlectiai.  prea- 
ervation,  fractionation,  and  diattfbutlon  of 
Uood  and  Uood  products; 

"(O)  the  education  (Induding  continuing 
education)  and  training  of  fritntiata.  clinical 
investigators,  and  educatora  in  flelda  and 
apedaltiea  ( Including  computer  adencea) 
requiatte  to  the  conduct  of  clinical  programa 
reapecting  heart.  Uood  veaael,  limg,  and 
blood  diaeaaea  and  Uood  reaouroea: 

"(H)  public  and  ^ofeaaknal  education  re- 
lating to  all  aapecta  of  auch  iliaraara.  Indud- 
ing the  prevention  of  such  diseases,  and  the 
uae  of  blood  and  blood  producta  and  the 
management  of  Uood  resources; 

"(I)  estabUahment  of  programa  for  atudy 
and  reaearch  into  heart.  Idood  veaael.  lung, 
and  blood  diaeaaea  of  children  (indudixw 
cyatlc  flbroBla,  hyaline  membrane,  hemolyt- 
ic Jiseasea  such  as  sidtie  cell  anemia  and 
Cooley's  anemia,  and  hemoidillic  diseases) 
snd  for  the  developenent  snd  demMistration 
of  dlagnnstir.  treatment,  and  prevoitive  w^ 
proaches  to  such  diseases;  and 

"(J)  estaUishment  of  programs  for  study, 
research,  development,  demonstrations,  and 
evaluati<m  of  emergency  medical  servioes 
for  people  who  became  critically  HI  in  con- 
nection with  heart,  Uood  vessel,  lung,  or 
blood  diseases. 

"(3)  The  Program  shall  be  coordinated 
with  other  naticmal  researdi  institutes  to 
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the  extent  that  they  have  responsibUities 
reapecUng  such  dlaeaaes  and  ahaU  give  spe- 
cial emphasis  to  the  continued  development 
in  the  Institute  of  programs  related  to  the 
causes  of  stroke  and  to  effective  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs  with  related  stnAe 
programs  in  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disorders  and 
Stroke.  The  Director  of  the  InsUtute.  with 
the  advice  of  the  advisory  council  for  the 
Institute,  shall  revise  annually  the  plan  for 
the  Program  and  shall  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  such  plan. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute,  under  policies  esUb- 
lished  by  the  Director  of  NIH— 

"(1)  may.  after  approval  of  the  advisory 
council  for  the  Institute,  obtain  (In  accord- 
ance with  secUon  3109  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  limi- 
tation in  such  section  on  the  period  of  serv- 
ice) the  services  of  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred experts  or  consultants  who  have  scien- 
tific or  professional  qualifications; 

"(3XA)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  advi- 
sory council  for  the  Institute,  acquire  and 
construct,  improve,  repair,  operate,  alter, 
renovate,  and  maintain,  heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  and  blood  resource 
laboratory,  research,  training,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, equitmient.  and  such  other  real  or 
personal  property  as  the  Director  deter- 
mines necessary; 

"(B)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry council  for  the  Institute,  make  grants  for 
construction  or  renovation  of  facilities;  and 
"(C)  may.  in  consultation  with  the  adviso- 
ry councU  for  the  Institute,  acquire,  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (40 
U.S.C.  34),  by  lease  or  otherwise,  through 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
buildings  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  communities  located 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
use  of  the  Institute  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ten  years; 

"(3)  subject  to  secUon  405(bK2)  and  with- 
out regard  to  section  3334  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  and  section  3700  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5),  may  enter  into  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions,  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Director's  functions, 
with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
film,  association,  corporation,  or  education- 
al institutions;  and 

"(4)  may  make  grants  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  entities  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  coat  of  the  care  of  patients  in  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  related  faculties  who  are  i»rtici- 
pating  in  reaearch  projects. 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  experts 
and  consultants  whose  services  are  obtained 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  paid  or  reimbursed,  in  accordance  with 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  their  travel 
to  and  from  their  place  of  service  and  for 
other  expenses  associated  with  their  assign- 
ment. Such  exiienses  shall  not  be  allowed  in 
connection  with  the  assignment  of  an 
expert  or  consultant  whose  services  are  ob- 
tained under  such  paragraph  imless  the 
expert  or  consultant  has  agreed  in  writing 
to  complete  the  entire  period  of  the  assign- 
ment or  one  year  of  the  assignment,  which- 
ever is  shorter,  imless  separated  or  reas- 
signed for  reasons  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  the  expert  or  consultant  and 
which  are  acceptable  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute.  If  the  expert  or  consultant  vio- 
lates the  agreement,  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  States  for  such  expenses  is  re- 
coverable from  the  expert  or  consultant  as  a 
debt  due  the  United  SUtes.  The  Secretary 


may  waiv^  in  whole  or  in  part  a  right  of  re- 
covery under  this  subsection. 

"RATIONAX  RKSXAKCH  AMD  OKMONSTHATIOH 
CXMTKRa  POR  HXAXT.  BLOOD  VXSSXL.  LUHO. 
AMD  BLOOD  DISKASC8.  8ICKLX  CKLL  AltKlflA, 
Ain>  BLOOD  RXSOtntCKS 

"Sec.  432.  (aKl)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  provide,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (c),  for  the  development  of— 

"(A)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  In.  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnoatic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
heart  an<|  blood  vessel  diseases: 

"(B)  teft  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search ivo,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatmem  methods  (including  methods  of 
providing  emergency  medical  services)  for 
lung  diseiises  (including  bronchitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other  lung 
diseases  of  children);  and 

"(C)  ten  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search into,  training  in,  and  demonstration 
of,  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention,  and 
treatment  methods  (including  methods  of 
providinig  emergency  medical  services)  for 
blood  diaeases  and  research  into  blood,  in 
the  use  Of  blood  products  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  blood  resources. 

"(2)  The  centers  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shaU,  in  addition  to  being  utilized 
for  resesrch,  training,  and  demonstrations, 
be  utillzad  for  the  following  prevention  pro- 
grams for  cardiovascular,  pulmonary,  and 
blood  diseases: 

"(A)  Plograms  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  individuals  with  a  high  risk 
of  devetoping  cardiovascular,  pulmonary, 
and  bloo4  diseases. 

"(B)  PVograms  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  iitervention  against  those  factors 
which  c^use  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  devel(t>inK  such  diseases. 

"(C)  P^grams  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  person- 
nel high|y  skilled  in  the  prevention  of  such 
diseases.! 

"(D)  Programs  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  ptovidlng  emergency  medical  services 
for  persdns  with  such  diseases. 

"(E)  Programs  of  continuing  education  for 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseasesTand  the  maintenance  of  health  to 
reduce  tpe  incidence  of  such  diseases  and  in- 
formatidn  programs  for  the  public  respect- 
ing the  brevention  and  early  dlagnonls  and 
treatmett  of  such  diseasea  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  health. 

"(3)  The  reaearch,  training,  .and  demon- 
stration activities  carried  out  through  any 
such  ceater  may  relate  to  any  one  or  more 
of  the  dUeaaes  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  alibaection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
provide,  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c), 
for  the  development  of  ten  centers  for  basic 
and  cli^cal  research  into  the  dlagnoais. 
treatment,  and  control  of  sickle  cell  anemia. 
"(cKl)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  may 
enter  Idto  cooperative  agreements  with  and 
make  danta  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
entitlMtto  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning. ^Itabliahing.  or  strengthening,  and 
providug  basic  operating  support  for  cen- 
ters fof  basic  and  clinical  research  into, 
tralnlnf  in.  and  demonstration  of  the  man- 
agemerit  of  blood  resources  and  advanced  di- 
agnostic, prevention,  and  treatment  meth- 
ods for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  or  blood 
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lents  made  under  a  coop- 
t  or  grant  under  paragraph 
for- 
(A)   construction   (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  undw  section  404); 

"(B)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  research; 

"(C)  training  including  training  for  allied 
health  prof  essibnals:  and 
"(D)  demonstration  purposes. 
"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'construction'  0oes  not  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  and  the  term  'training*  does 
not  include  reaearch  training  for  which  Na- 
tional Researc^  Service  Awards  may  be  pro- 
vided under  seetion  485. 

"(5)  Support  of  a  center  under  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  for  la  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  been  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extehded. 

"nrrxBAoqicT  TSCHincAL  commni 
"Sk.  423.  (S)  The  Secretary  shaU  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Technical  Committee 
on  Heart.  Blood  Vessel,  Lung  and  Blood  Dis- 
eases and  Blood  Resources  which  shall  be 
responsible  t<k  coordinating  thoae  aspects 
of  all  Federal  health  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diseasesiand  blood  resources  to  assure 
the  adequacy  and  technical  soundness  of 
such  programs  and  activities  and  to  provide 
for  the  full  communication  and  exchange  of 
information  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  activi- 
ties. [ 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  ^lall  include  representation 
from  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
whose  programs  involve  health  functions  or 
responsibilitiek  relevant  to  the  functions  of 
the  Commltttt,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. T 

"ASSOCIAI^  DIBCCTOR  FOB  PBKVZRTIOM 

"Sac.  424.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associite  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  anil  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  diseases. 
The  Associate  Director  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  from  indi- 
viduals who  because  of  their  professional 
training  or  experience  are  experts  in  public 
health  or  pretentive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Auociate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  pr^re  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  me  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute.  Intiuding  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

SUBPAKT  3— iATIOHAL  IRSTITUTX  Or  OIABETK8 

AMD  DlOWnVX  AMD  KI9MXT  DISXASBS 

"PX74POSE  OF  THB  IMS'I'ITUXE 

Sac.  426.  "^e  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institf  te  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  piseases  (hereafter  in  this  sub- 
to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  sttpport  of  research,  training, 
health     infc^inatlon     dissemination,     and 


other  programs  with  respect  to  diabetes 
mellitus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases, digestive  diseases  and  nutritional  dis- 
orders, and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematolog- 
ic diseases. 

"DATA  STSTKIU  AMD  IMFORMATIOM 
CLXAaiMGROUSES 

"Sac.  427.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall  (1)  establish  the  National  Diabe- 
tes Data  System  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
diabetes,  including,  where  possible.  daU  in- 
volving general  populations  for  the  purpose 
of  detection  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  de- 
veloping diabetes,  and  (3)  esUblish  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Information  Clearinghouse 
to  facilitate  and  enhance  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  diabetes  on  the  part  of 
health  professionals,  patients,  and  the 
public  through  the  effective  dissemination 
of  information. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  (1) 
establish  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
DaU  System  for  the  collection,  storage, 
analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemination  of 
data  derived  from  patient  populations  with 
digestive  diseases,  including,  where  possible, 
data  Involving  general  populations  for  the 
purpose  of  detection  of  Individuals  with  a 
risk  of  developing  digestive  diseases,  and  (3) 
establish  the  National  Digestive  Diseases  In- 
formation cnearinghouse  to  facilitate  and 
enhance  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
digestive  diseases  on  the  part  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, patients,  and  the  public  through 
the  effective  dissemination  of  information. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall  (1) 
esUblish  the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic 
Diseases  DaU  System  for  the  collection, 
storage,  analysis,  retrieval,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  daU  derived  from  patient  popula- 
tions with  kidney  and  urologic  diseases,  in- 
cluding, where  possible,  daU  involving  gen- 
eral populations  for  the  purpose  of  detec- 
tion of  individuals  with  a  risk  of  developing 
kidney  and  urologic  diseases  and  (2)  estab- 
lish the  National  Kidney  and  Urologic  Dis- 
eases Information  (Hearlnghouse  to  facili- 
Ute  and  enhance  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  kidney  and  urologic  diseases  on 
the  part  of  health  professionals,  patients, 
and  the  public  through  the  effective  dis- 
semination of  information. 

"DIVISIOM  DIRKCTORS  POR  DIABrntS,  KMDOCRI- 
MOLOGT,  AMD  MXTABOLIC  DI8KASXS,  DIOESTITX 
DISXASBS  AMD  MUTRTTIOM,  AMD  KIDMBT,  ORO- 
LOGIC,  AMD  HKMATOLOCIC  DISXASBS 

"Sbc.  428.  (aXl)  In  the  Institute  there 
shall  be  a  Division  Director  for  Diabetes, 
Endocrinology,  and  MeUbolic  Diseases,  a 
Division  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition,  and  a  Division  Director  for 
Kidney,  Urologic,  and  Hematologic  Dis- 
eases. Such  Division  Directors,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Director  of  the  Institute, 
shall  be  responsible  f  or— 

"(A)  developing  a  coordinated  plan  (in- 
cluding recommendations  for  expenditures) 
for  each  of  the  national  research  institutes 
within  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of  Health 
with  respect  to  research  and  training  con- 
cerning diabetes,  endocrine  and  metabolic 
diseases,  digestive  diseases  and  nutrition, 
and  kidney,  urologic,  and  hematologic  dis- 
eases: 

"(B)  assessing  the  adequacy  of  manage- 
ment approaches  for  the  activities  within 
such  institutes  concerning  such  diseases  and 
nutrition  and  developing  improved  ap- 
proaches if  needed; 

"(C)  monitoring  and  reviewing  expendi- 
tures by  such  Institutes  concerning  such  dis- 
eases and  nutrition;  and 
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"(D)  identifying  research  opportunities 
concerning  such  diseases  and  nutrition  and 
recommending  ways  to  utilize  such  opportu- 
nities. 

"(3)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Director  of  NIH  the  plans, 
recommendations,  and  reviews  of  the  Divi- 
sion Directors  under  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  such  com- 
menU  and  reomnmendations  as  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  determines  appropriate. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  acting 
through  the  Division  Director  for  Diabetes 
Endocrinology,  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  the 
Division  Director  for  Digestive  Diseases  and 
Nutrition,  and  the  Division  Director  for 
Kidney.  Urologic  and  Hematologic  Diseases 
shall— 

"(1)  carry  out  programs  of  support  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  NaUonal  Research  Service  Awank 
may  be  made  under  section  4SS)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dia- 
eases,  digestive  diseaacs  and  nutiltioiial  dis- 
orders, and  kidney,  urolotbc.  and  hematolog- 
ic diseases,  including  support  for  training  in 
medical  schools,  graduate  clinical  training, 
graduate  training  in  epidemiology,  epidemi- 
ology studies,  clinical  triala.  and  interdisci- 
plinary reaearch  programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

"nrrxBAOXMCT  oookdimatimo  comuttbxs 

"Sbc.  420.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 

"(1)  better  coordination  of  the  reaearch 
activities  of  all  the  national  research  insti- 
tutes relating  to  diabetes  mellitus.  digestive 
diseases,  and  kidney,  urologic  and  hemato- 
logic diseases;  and 

"(3)  coordinating  those  avects  of  aU  TtA- 
eral  health  programs  and  activities  relating 
to  such  diseases  to  assure  the  adequacy  and 
teclinical  soundness  of  such  programs  and 
activities  and  to  provide  for  the  full  commu- 
nication and  exchange  of  information  neces- 
sary to  maintain  adequate  coordination  of 
such  programs  and  activities: 
the  Secretary  ahaU  establiah  a  Diabetes 
Mellitus  Interagency  CoordtniOlng  Commit- 
tee, a  EHgesttve  Diseases  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating Committee,  and  a  Kidney.  Uro- 
logic and  Hematologk;  Diseases  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  (hereafter  in  thia  aeeUon  in- 
dividually referred  to  aa  a  'Committee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shaU  be  composed  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  divisions  Involved  in 
research  with  respect  to  the  diseases  for 
which  the  committee  is  establlahed.  the  Di- 
viaiao  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  dis- 
eases for  which  the  committee  is  estab- 
llahed. the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  Aaslatant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or 
the  designees  of  such  offloera),  and  shall  in- 
clude representation  from  all  other  Federal 
departmenU  and  agencies  whose  programs 
Involve  health  functions  or  responsibilities 
relevant  to  such  diseases,  as  detennined  by 
the  Secretary.  Bach  Committee  ahall  be 
chaired  by  the  Dlreetor  of  NIH  (or  the  dea- 
ignee  of  such  Dlreetor).  Each  Committee 
shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  but 
not  less  often  than  four  Umea  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  Committee  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for— 

"(DtheSeeretary; 

"(3)  the  Dlreetor  of  NIH;  and 

"(3)  the  Advisory  Board  established  under 
section  430  for  the  diseases  for  which  the 
Committee  was  establiahed. 
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detailing  the  work  of  the  Committee  in  car- 
rying out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sufaaec- 
tion  (a)  in  the  fiscal  year  for  wtiich  the 
report  was  prepared.  Such  report  shall  be 
submitted  not  later  than  120  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year.  i     , 

"ADVISORT  BOARDS 

"Sbc.  430.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  the  InsUtute  the  National  Diabetes 
Advisory  Board,  the  National  Digestive  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  and  the  National 
Kidney  and  Urologic  Disesse*  Advisory 
Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  individually 
referred  to  as  an  'Advisory  Board'). 

"(b)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eighteen  appointed  members  and 
nonvoting  ex  officio  monbers  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  ahall  appoint— 

"(A)  twelve  members  from  individuals  who 
are  scientists,  physk^ns.  and  other  health 
professionals,  who  are  not  ofHcers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  Statea.  and  who  lepre- 
soit  the  specialties  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the 
Advisory  Board  is  establiahed;  and 

"(B)  six  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease  and  one 
member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person  who 
has  such  a  disease. 

Of  the  appointed  membera,  at  least  five 
stiall  by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be 
knowledgeable  in  the  fields  of  health  educa- 
tion, nursing,  daU  systems.  pul>Uc  informa- 
tion, and  community  program  development. 

"(2HA)  The  following  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  each  Advisory  Board: 

"(1)  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health, 
the  Directtn-  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Institute  of  Diabetes  and  Digestive 
and  Kidney  Diseases,  the  Director  of  the 
Onteis  for  Disease  Qmtrol.  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director  of  the  Veterazw'  Administra- 
Uon.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs,  and  the  Divislao  Director  of 
the  National  InsUtute  of  Diabetes  and  Di- 
gesUve  and  Kidney  Dtseaaes  for  the  diseases 
for  which  the  Board  is  establiahed  (or  the 
designees  of  such  officers). 

"(U)  Such  other  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to 
carry  out  Its  funcUons. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  National  Diabetea 
Advisory  Board,  the  following  shall  also  be 
ex  officio  members:  The  Director  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute,  the 
Director  of  the  Naticmal  Eye  InsUtute,  the 
Director  of  the  National  InsUtute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development,  and  the 
AdmlnisUmtor  of  the  Health  Resources  and 
Services  AdministraUon  (or  the  designees  of 
such  officers). 

"(c)  Members  of  an  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  FMeral 
Oovemment  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  without  compensaUon  in  ad- 
dition to  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  employment.  Other  members  of  the 
Board  shall  receive  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  the  daily  equlvaloit  of  the 
annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  OS-IS  of  the 
General  Schedule  for  each  day  (including 
travelUme)  they  are  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duUes  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  an  Advisory  Board  is  four  years, 
except  that  no  term  of  office  may  extend 
beyond  the  expiraUon  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy for  an  unexpired  term  shall  be  ap- 
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potntwl  for  the  lemklDder  of  such  tenn.  A 
membo'  may  serve  mfter  the  expiration  of 
the  member's  term  until  s  successor  has 
taken  office.  If  a  vacancy  occurs  In  an  Advi- 
sory Board,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  an  ap- 
pointnient  to  fill  the  vacancy  not  later  than 
90  days  from  the  date  the  vacancy  occurred. 
"(e)  The  monbers  of  each  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed members. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consulU- 
tlon  with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  an  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  Advisory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  rccommmdations  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  addlt1o"»i  professional  staff  monbers. 
such  clerical  staff  memben,  and  (through 
contracts  or  other  arrangements)  such  ad- 
ministrative suivort  services  and  facilities, 
such  information,  and  such  services  of  con- 
sultants, as  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  Its  functions. 

"(g)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  «•*"  of  the  chairman  or  upon  request  of 
the  Director  of  the  Institute,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  Umes  a  year. 

"(h)  The  National  Diabetes  Advisory 
Board  and  the  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implemenU- 
tlon  of  the  plan  (referred  to  In  section  433) 
respecting  the  diseases  with  respect  to 
which  the  Advisory  Board  was  established 
and  periodically  update  the  plan  to  ensure 
Its  «>ntlnM'"g  relevance; 

"(3)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  snd  organisation  of  resources 
respecting  such  diseasw.  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  and  the  heads  of  other  amtro- 
priate  Fedoal  agencies  for  the  Implonenta- 
tlon  and  revision  of  such  [dan:  and 

"(3)  «««««t»tn  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  related  to  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  the  Implonentation  of  such  plan,  the  co- 
ordinating committee  for  such  diseases,  and 
with  key  non-Federal  entities  involved  In  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dls- 
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"(i)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  each  Ad- 
visory Board  may  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  workshops  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Such  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  In 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meettaigs  ss  are  necessary  to  enable 
than  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(J)  Each  Advisory  Board  shsll  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  describes  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  In  such  fiscal  year  in  research,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  the  diseases  with  respect  to  which  the 
Advisory  Board  was  established; 

"(3)  summarises  and  analyses  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Ooveinment  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
referred  to  in  secUon  433. 

"(k)  Each  Advisory  Board  shall  expire  on 
September  30. 1M8. 


"(1)    the    NaUonal    Diabetes    Advisory 
Board  ^id  the  NaUonal  Digestive  Diseases 
Advisorf  Board  in  txto^*""*  on  the  effective 
date  of  Ihe  Health  Research  Extension  Act 
of  IMsfshall  terminate  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of!  a  suceenor  Board  under  subsection 
(a).  Th^  Secretary  shaU  make  appointments 
to  the  Advtaory  Boards  established  under 
subsectim  (a)  before  the  expiration  of  M 
days  afier  such  effective  date.  The  members 
of  the  Boards  in  existence  on  such  date  may 
be  appointed,  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
Uons  (tt  and  (d).  to  the  Boards  established 
under  auhwetlon  (a)  for  diabetes  and  diges- 
tive rtliMnnii.  except  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  m^ibers  of  the  National  Diabetes  Advi- 
sory Bokrd  in  existence  «i  the  effective  date 
of  the^ealth  Research  Extension  Act  of 
be  appointed  to  the  National  Dla- 
Board  first  established  under 
(a). 
"ItisBABCH  Axs  TKAimiia  cxums 
"Sac.  1431.  (aXl)  Consistent  with  wUca- 
ble  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
missloa  on  Diabetes,  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute bhall  provide  for  the  development  or 
substanU^  expansion  of  centers  for  re- 
sear^imd  training  in  diabetes  mellltus  and 
related!  endocrine  and  metabolic  rtlipssm 
Each  otenter  develtved  or  expanded  under 
this  suisecticm  shall— 

"(A)  titillse  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution, or  be  formed  from  a  consortium  of 
cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search knd  training  qualifications  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretanr.  «nd 
"(B)^ooduct — 

"(i)  Research  in  the  diagnosis  and  treats 
ment  <tf  diabetes  mellltus  and  related  endo- 
crine apd  metabolic  diseases  and  the  compll- 
resulting  from  such  diseases; 

g  programs  for  physicians  and 
.  personnel  in  current  methods 
of  '««|^«~««  and  treatment  of  such  dtoeasfw 
and  cotnpUcations.  and  in  research  in  diabe- 
tes; anf 

"(iiDjinformation  programs  for  physicians 
and  aVed  health  personnel  who  provide  pri- 
mary dare  for  patients  with  such  diseases  or 
eomplsnttions. 

"(2)  A  center  may  use  funds  provided 
under  this  subsection  to  provMe  stipends  for 
nurses  and  allied  health  profeaionals  en- 
rolled i  In  research  training  programs  de- 
scribe«  in  paragraph  (IXBKil). 

"(b)  Consistent  with  apitllcable  reoom- 
men<Utions  of  the  National  DlgesUve  Dis- 
eases Advisory  Board,  the  Director  shaU 
provlcle  for  the  devdcvment  or  substantial 
exps^on  of  oentcia  for  research  in  dlges- 
tlvedfceases  and  related  functional,  congen- 
ital. Metabolic  disorders,  and  normal  devel- 
oinneit  of  the  diga^ive  tract  Each  center 
dev^^ped  or  expanded  under  this  subsec- 
tion—' .  ^  , 
"(1):  shall  utUlae  the  facilities  of  a  single 
instltgtion.  or  be  foimod  from  a  consortium 
of  cottoeratlng  Institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
seardi  qualifications  ss  may  be  prescribed 
by  th(  I  Secretary; 

"(21  shall  develop  and  conduct  basic  and 
clinic  d  research  into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  i  detection,   prevention,  control,  and 
kcnt  of  dlgMtive  diseases  and  nutri- 
dlsorders  and  related  functional.  Con- 
or metabolic  complications  resulting 
diseases  or  disorders; 

encourage  research  into  and 
for- 
^^^  providing  Information  for  patients 
with  such  diseases,  disorders,  and  complica- 
tions and  the  families  of  such  patients,  phy- 
sldaas  and  others  who  care  for  such  pa- 
tientf ,  and  the  general  public; 
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"(B)  modell  programs  for  cost  effective 
and  preventive  p^ent  care;  and 

"(C)  training  physicians  and  scientists  in 
research  on  iuch  diseases,  disorders,  and 
complication^  Bnd 

"(4)  may  pcMorm  research  and  participate 
in  epidemloldgical  studies  and  daU  collec- 
tion relevant  to  digestive  dlsesses  and  disor- 
ders In  order]  to  disseminate  such  research. 


June  17,  1985 
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studies,  and  daU  to  the  health  care  profes- 
sion and  to  the  public. 

"(c)  The  Dvector  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment, e«aldlshment,  or  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  cniters  for  research  in  kidney 
and  urologlcj  diseases.  Each  center  devel- 
oped, estsbll^ed.  or  expanded  under  this 
subsection — 

"(1)  shall  vtUize  the  facilities  of  a  single 
institution.  0^  be  formed  from  a  consortium 
of  cooperating  institutions,  meeting  such  re- 
search quall^cations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the ._.. 

"(2)  shall  ievelop  and  conduct  basic  and 
clinical  resevch  Into  the  cause,  diagnosis, 
early  detecdon.  prevention,  control,  and 
treatment  ofikldney  and  urologlc  diseaser. 

"(3)  shall]  encourage  research  into  and 

programs  f OB— 

"(A)  provtUng  Information  for  patients 
with  such  dyrnf  and  the  families  of  such 
patients,  phjpdcians  snd  others  who  care  for 
such  patientt.  and  the  general  public; 

"(B)  model  programs  for  cost  effective  and 
preventive  patient  care;  and 

"(C)  tralngig  physicians  and  scientists  In 


kealth 


lormi 


diseases;  and 

research  and  participate 

studies  and  data  collec- 

kldney  and  urologlc  diseases 
such  research,  stud- 
to  the  health  care  profession 
ibllc 
_  practicable,  centers  devel- 

_^ , __ied.  or  expanded  under  this 

section  shoald  be  geographically  dispersed 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  envi- 
ronments with  proven  research  capabilities. 
Support  of  a  center  under  this  section  may 
be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years 
and  such  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Di- 
rector of  tM  Institute  for  additional  periods 
of  not  morel  than  five  years  each  if  the  oper 


research  on 
"(4)  may  _ 
in  epidemloi 
tlon  relevan 
in  order  to 
les.  and 
and  to  the 

"(d)  Insofi 
oped,  establ 


atlons  of  I 
anappropr 
llshed  by  I 

period  shoi 


center  have  been  reviewed  by 
.J  scientific  review  group  estab- 
Dlrector  and  If  such  group  has 
to  the  Director  that  such 
be  extended. 
ST  oouwcn.  suaoomaTntB 
"Sk.  431  There  are  established  within 
the  advisonr  councU  for  the  Institute  ap- 
pointed un^er  section  400  a  subcommittee 
on  Mfinmt^  and  endocrine  and  metabolic. 
<H— M*n,  aTsubocMnmlttee  on  digestive  dis- 
eases and  i^trition.  and  a  subcommittee  on 
kidney,  unflogtc  and  hematologic  diseases. 
The  subctnomlttees  shall  be  composed  of 
members  ct  the  advisory  council  who  are 
outstanding  In  the  diagnosis,  prevention, 
and  treatnint  of  the  diseases  for  which  the 
subcommittees  are  established  and  members 
of  the  advlury  council  who  are  leaders  in 
the  fields  pf  ediication  and  public  affairs. 
The  subcoihmittees  are  authorised  to  review 
appUcattouk  made  to  the  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute forkrants  for  research  and  training 
projects  rwatlng  to  the  diagnosis,  preven- 
tion,  and  Treatment   of  the   diseases  for 
which  thel  subcommittees  are  established 
and  shall  Recommend  to  the  advisory  coun- 
cil those  sipllcatlons  snd  contracts  that  the 
subcommlt  tees  determine  will  best  carry  out 
the  purpoi  es  of  the  Institute.  The  subcom- 
mittees shUl  also  review  and  evaluate  the 


diabetes  and  endocrine  and  metabolic  dis- 
eases. digesUve  diseases  and  nutrition,  and 
kidney,  urologlc.  and  hematologic  diseases 
programs  of  the  Institute  and  recommend 
to  the  advisory  council  such  changes  in  the 
administration  of  such  programs  as  the  sub- 
committees determine  are  necessary. 
"BmnriAi.  kkfokt 

"Sac.  433.  The  Director  of  the  InsUtute 
shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  biennial 
report  made  under  section  407  a  description 
of  the  Institute's  activities— 

"(1)  tmder  the  current  diabetes  plan  under 
the  National  Diabetes  Mellltus  Research 
and  Education  Act;  and 

"(3)  under  the  current  digestive  diseases 
plan  formulated  under  the  Arthritis.  Diabe- 
tes, snd  Digestive  Diseases  AmendmenU  of 
1976. 

The  description  submitted  by  the  Director 
shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  acUviUes 
of  the  centers  supported  under  section  431. 
"SuBPUR  4— Natkmial  Imstituts  or  Arthu- 

ns  AMD  MOSCnLOSXXLBTAL  AMD  SB31I  DlS- 


"poarosx  or  thx  iwstitur 

"Sac.  435.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Musculo- 
skeletal and  Skin  Diseases  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research  and  train- 
ing, the  dissemination  of  health  informa- 
tion, and  other  programs  with  respect  to  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases. liKihtdlng  sports-related  disorders. 

"MATIOIIAL  AXTHXlnS  An  KUSCITLOSKKLKTAL 
DISBASas  PKOOaAM 

"Sac.  436.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute, with  the  advice  of  the  Institute's  advi- 
sOTy  council,  shall  pr^iare  and  transmit  to 
the  Director  of  NIH  a  plan  for  a  national  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases  pro- 
gram to  expand.  Intensify,  and  coordinate 
the  acUvlties  of  the  Institute  respecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases.  The 
plan  shall  include  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tutes determines  appropriate.  The  Director 
of  the  Institute  shall  periodically  review  and 
revise  such  plan  and  shall  transmit  any  revi- 
sians  of  such  plan  to  the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(b)  Activities  under  the  national  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  diseases  program  shall 
be  coordinated  with  the  other  national  re- 
search institutes  to  the  extent  that  such  in- 
stitutes have  reqxmsibiUties  reqtecting  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
shall,  at  least,  provide  for— 

"(1)  investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  and  prevention  of  all  forms  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  includ- 
ing sports-related  disorders,  primsfHy 
through  the  support  of  basic  research  In 
such  areas  as  immunology,  genetics,  bio- 
chemistry, microbiology,  physiology,  bloen- 
glneering.  and  any  other  scientific  discipline 
which  can  contribute  important  knowledge 
to  the  treatment  and  understanding  of  ar- 
thritis and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(2)  research  into  the  developmmt.  trial, 
and  evaluation  of  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  in- 
cluding medical  rehabilitation  and  preven- 
tion of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  dls- 


"(3)  research  on  the  refinement,  develop- 
ment, and  evaluation  of  technological  de- 
vices that  will  replace  or  be  a  substitute  for 
damaged  bone,  muscle,  and  Joints  and  other 
supporting  structures;  and 

"(4)  the  establishment  of  mechanisms  to 
monitor  the  causes  of  athletic  injuries  and 


identify  ways  of  preventing  sudi  injuries  on 
scholastic  athletic  f  iekta. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  the  national  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases  program  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  pr^iared  under  subaeetioo  (a) 
and  any  revisioas  of  such  plan  made  under 
such  subsection. 


437. 
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The  Director  of  the  Institute 


"Sk:. 
shaU- 

"(1)  carry  out  imigrams  of  siwport  for  re- 
search and  training  (other  than  training  for 
which  National  Research  Service  Awaitk 
may  be  made  under  section  4SS)  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  rtisrssri.  In- 
cluding support  for  training  in  medical 
schools,  graduate  clinical  training,  graduate 
training  in  epklwnlology.  epidemiology  stud- 
ies, clinical  trials,  and  intenUsclpllnsry  re- 
search programs;  and 

"(2)  establish  programs  of  evaluation, 
planning,  and  dissemination  of  knoiriedge 
related  to  such  research  and  training. 

"DATA  STSIBf  Am  mOSMATIOa 

mMmrnmuma 
"Sk.  438.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  InsU- 
tute shall  fstahllsh  the  NaUonal  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  SUn  Diseases  Data 
System  for  the  ooUecUon.  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dlssemlnaUon  of  data  derived 
from  patient  populations  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  and  skin  (llsrssrs.  tiy^iiuWng 
where  possible,  data  involving  general  popu- 
latious  for  the  purpose  of  detectloD  of  indi- 
viduals with  a  risk  of  devdoping  arthritis 
and  musculoskeletal  and  tkin  rllsrasrii 

"(b)  The  Dbvctw  of  the  InsUtute  shaU  es- 
tablish the  Natkmal  Arthritis  and  Musculos- 
keletal and  Skin  Diseases  Informatian 
Clearinghouse  to  facilitate  and  *«tiMif 
through  the  effective  dissemination  of  In- 
formation, knowledge  and  understanding  of 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  and  skin  dis- 
eases by  health  professionals,  patients,  and 
the  public 
"xwnaAOKacT  oooaoiiiATiiia  ooufimEs 
"Sac  439.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of— 
"(1)  bettCT  ooordlnatiao  of  the  research 
acUvlties  of  aU  the  national  research  InsU- 
tutes  relating  to  arthritis,  musculoskdetal 
dlsesses,  and  skin  itlseases.  including  sports- 
related  disonlers;  and 

"(2)  ooordlnaUng  the  aq>ecU  of  all  Feder- 
al health  programs  and  acUviUes  relating  to 
arthritis,  musculoskeletal  iMsBases.  and  skin 
diseases  in  order  to  aaure  the  adequacy  and 
technical  soundness  of  such  procrams  and 
acUviUes  and  in  order  to  provide  for  the  full 

rrwnvn,yn\tr»tln^    mnA    eXdiangC    <M(    infOROa- 

tlon  necessary  to  maintain  adequate  coordi- 
naUon  of  such  pragrams  and  aetlvttlea. 
the  Secretary  sbaQ  sstabliah  an  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Dissaaes  Interagency 
Coordinating  Committee  and  a  Skin  Ola- 
eases  Interagency  Coordinating  Committee 
(hereafter  in  this  section  indlvidually  re- 
fored  to  as  a  'CoouBtttee'). 

"(b)  Each  Committee  shaU  be  mmpnarfl  of 
the  Directors  of  each  of  the  national  re- 
search institutes  and  divisions  Involved  in 
research  regarding  the  diseases  with  respect 
to  which  the  Committee  la  established,  the 
cnuef  ICedlcal  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Assistant  Seaetary  of 
Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (or  the  «*— «r**— 
of  such  offloerB),  and  repreeentaUves  of  all 
other  Federal  departments  snd  agencies  (as 
determined  by  the  Seeratary)  whose  pro- 
grams involve  health  functions  or  respoiisi- 
billUes  relevant  to  arthritis  and  musculoske- 
letal diseases  or  skin  diseases,  as  the 


may  be.  Each  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Director  of  NIH  iat  the  designee  of  the 
Director).  Bach  Committee  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  leas  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Not  later  than  130  days  after  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year,  each  Committee  shall 
prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of  the  IneU- 
tute.  and  the  advisory  councfl  fw  the  InsU- 
tute a  report  detailing  the  activities  of  tlie 
Oxnmlttee  in  such  fiscal  year  in  carrj^ 
out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a). 


AKTBXmS  AMD  KOSCnUtSKUXAL  DB 

DBMomraATioM  raojacrs 

"Sic.  440.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  InsU- 
tute may  make  granta  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  ^^»"1T^  and  support 
projects  for  the  development  and  demon- 
stration of  methods  for  screening,  detection, 
snd  referral  for  treatment  of  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases  and  for  the  dto- 
semination  of  information  on  sudi  TM^hfwIi 
to  the  health  and  allied  health  prof  caslons. 
Activities  under  su^  projects  shall  be  oo- 
ordinated  with  Federal.  State,  local,  and  re- 
gional health  agencies,  centers  sssisted 
under  section  441.  and  the  daU  system  es- 
tablished undo-  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  ProJecU  supported  under  this  sectioo 
ShaU  include— 

"(1)  programs  which  emphasiae  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstraUop  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  arrmmi^yng  and  early  de- 
tection, refenal  for  treatment,  and  diagno- 
sis of  Indtvldttals  with  a  risk  of  develoirtng 
arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases; 

"(2)  programs  which  rmphasise  the  devel- 
opment snd  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved mKhods  for  patient  referral  from 
local  hospitals  and  physkdans  to  appropri- 
ate centers  for  early  diagnosis  snd  treat- 
ment; 

"(3)  programs  which  wnphasine  the  devd- 
opment  and  demonstration  of  new  aixl  im- 
proved means  of  standardizing  patient  data 
and  recordkeeping; 

"(4)  programs  whii^  rmphaslie  the  devel- 
(Hment  snd  demonstration  of  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  rtlssfmtnsflon  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs,  methods,  and 
means  referred  to  in  paragraidis  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection  to  health  and  allied 
health  prof  esslonals; 

"(5)  pragrams  sAiich  rmphsshr  the  devel- 
opment and  demonstratiaa  of  new  and  Im- 
proved methods  for  the  rtlssrinlnstlnn  to  the 
general  public  of  biformatiao— 

"(A)  on  the  importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoslcdetal  illsrssrs.  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  f  (dlowtng 
an  appropriate  regtanen;  and 

"(B)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  uae 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnosUe, 
preventive  treatment,  and  control  methods 
for  arthritis  and  unapproved  and  Ineffective 
drugs  and  devices  for  arthritis  and  muscu- 
loskeletal diseases;  and 

"(0)  projects  for  investigation  into  the  epi- 
demiology of  all  forms  and  aspects  of  arthri- 
tis and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  including 
investigations  Into  the  social,  environmen- 
tal, behavioral,  nutritional,  and  genetic  de- 
terminants and  Influencee  Involved  In  the 
epidemiology  of  arthritis  and  musculoAele- 
taldlseasea. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
standardlsaUan  of  patient  data  and  record- 
keeping for  the  collection,  storage,  analysis, 
retrieval,  and  dlssemlnstloii  of  such  data  In 
oo<veration  with  projects  — t-*"^  under 
this  section,  centers  asslsteirt  under  section 
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441,  mnd  other  penons  engaced  in  uthritis 
and  muaculoakeleUl  diaeaae  prognms. 
"nuLTWUMrou  utnatxru  am 

MUSCULOSKXLKTAL  DIIKABM  CBOWMS 

"Bwc.  441.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute shall,  after  consultation  with  the  advl- 
aory  council  for  the  Institute,  provide  for 
the  development,  modernisation,  and  oper- 
ation (including  staffing  and  other  operat- 
ing costs  such  as  the  costs  of  patient  care  re- 
quired for  research)  of  new  and  existing 
centers  for  arthritis  and  muaculoakeletal 
diseases.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'modernization'  means  the  alteration, 
remodeling,  improvement,  expansion,  and 
repair  of  existing  buildings  and  the  provi- 
sion of  equipment  for  such  buildings  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  them  sultoble  for 
use  as  centers  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(b)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall — 

"(IXA)  use  the  facilities  of  a  single  insti- 
tution or  a  consortiiun  of  cooperating  insti- 
tutions, and  (B)  meet  such  quiEJifications  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 
"(3)  conduct— 

"(A)  basic  and  clinical  researeh  Into  the 
cause,  ^^g««ri«.  early  detection,  prevention, 
control,  and  treatment  of  arthritis  and  mus- 
culoskeletal diseases  and  compUcatlons  re- 
sulting from  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diiM^BWi.  including  researeh  into  implanta- 
ble biomaterlals  and  biwnechanlcal  and 
other  orthopedic  procedures; 

"(B)  training  programs  for  physicians,  sci- 
entists, and  other  health  and  allied  health 
professionals: 

"(C)  information  and  continuing  educa- 
tion programs  for  physicians  and  other 
health  and  allied  health  professionals  who 
provide  care  for  patients  with  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases;  and 

"(D>  programs  for  the  dissemination  to 
the  general  public  of  information— 

"(1)  on  the  Importance  of  early  detection 
of  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal  diseases,  of 
seeking  prompt  treatment,  and  of  following 
an  appropriate  regimen:  and 

"(11)  to  discourage  the  promotion  and  use 
of  unapproved  and  ineffective  diagnostic, 
preventive,  treatment,  and  control  methods 
and  unapproved  and  ineffective  drugs  and 
devices. 

A  center  may  use  funds  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  provide  stlpencis  for  health 
professionals  enroUed  in  training  programs 
described  in  paragraph  (3XB). 

"(c)  Each  center  assisted  under  this  sec- 
tion may  conduct  programs  to— 

"(1)  establish  the  effectiveness  of  new  and 
improved  methods  of  detection,  referral, 
and  diagnosis  of  individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  arthritis  and  musculoskeletal 
diseases: 

"(2)  disseminate  the  results  of  research, 
screening,  and  other  activities,  and  develop 
means  of  standardizing  patient  data  and  rec- 
ordkeepinr.  snd 

"(3)  develop  community  consultative  serv- 
ices to  facilitate  the  referral  of  patients  to 
centers  for  treatment. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
insofar  as  practicable,  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble geographical  distribution  of  centers  as- 
sisted under  this  section.  The  Director  shall 
give  appropriate  consideration  to  the  need 
for  centers  especially  suited  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  children  affected  by  arthritis  and 
musculoskeletal  diseases. 

"(e)  Support  of  a  center  under  this  section 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  for  one  or  more  ad- 
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periods  of  not  more  than  five  years 

op  srations  of  such  center  have  been 

by  an  appropriate  scientific  review 

cflM^tUshed  by  the  Director  and  if 

has  recommended  to  the  Dlrec- 

^ch  period  should  be  extended. 
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Bk.  4|I2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish in  tl  le  Institute  the  National  Arthritis 
Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  IS  the  'Advisory  Board'). 

(b)  Tite  Advisory  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  t  eli^teen  appointed  members  and 
ex  officio  members,  as  follows: 
Secretary  shall  appoint- 
ive members  txata  indtviduals  who 
physkdans.  and  other  health 
who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
the  United  States,  and  who  repre- 
itles  and  disciplines  relevant 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  dlseMes;  and 

"(B)  si^  members  from  the  general  public 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  such 
diseases,  including  at  least  one  member  who 
is  a  person  who  has  such  a  disease  and  one 
member  who  is  a  parent  of  a  person  who 
has  such  a  disease. 

Of  the  appointed  members,  at  least  five 
shall  by  virtue  of  training  or  experience  be 
knowledgeable  in  health  education,  nursing, 
data  systems,  public  information,  or  commu- 
nity proCram  development. 

"(2)  "die  following  shaU  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Advisory  Board:  The  Assist- 
ant Secsetary  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
NIH.  th«  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases,  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Af- 
fairs (or  the  designees  of  such  officers),  and 
such  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  for  the  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

"(c)  Bombers  of  the  Advisory  Board  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovemifeent  shall  serve  as  members  of  the 
Advlsorf  Board  without  compensation  in  ad- 
dition Do  that  received  in  their  regular 
public  etnployment.  Other  members  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  receive  compoisation 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  in  effect  for  grade  (3S-18 
of  the  0«neral  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  they  are  engaged  in  the 
perfom^nce  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board. 

"(d)  the  term  of  office  of  an  appointed 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  is  four  years. 
Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  for 
an  unexpired  term  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  reminder  of  such  term.  A  member  may 
serve  alter  the  expiration  of  the  member's 
term  ui|tll  a  successor  has  taken  office.  If  a 
vacancjl  occurs  in  the  Advisory  Board,  the 
Secretary  shall  make  an  appointment  to  fill 
the  vacancy  not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  the  vacancy  occurred. 

"(e)  The  members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  the  ap- 
pointed! members. 

"(f)  "the  Secretary  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Board,  provide 
the  AdTlsory  Board  with  an  executive  direc- 
tor and  one  other  professional  staff 
member.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  consultation  with  and  consideration  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Board.  I  provide  the  Advisory  Board  with 
such  a  dltional  professional  staff  members. 


such  clerical  ataff  members,  and  (through 
contracts  or  ottier  arrangements)  with  such 
admlnistratlvej  support  services  and  facul- 
ties, such  inforination.  and  such  services  of 
consultants,  aal  the  Secretary  determines  are 
necessary  for  Uie  Advisory  Board  to  carry 
out  its  fimctioi 

"(g)  The  Adnsory  Board  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chMrman  or  upon  request  of  the 
Director  of  th^  Institute,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  timca  a  jrear. 

"(h)  The  Advisory  Board  shall— 

"(1)  review  and  evaluate  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  nan  prepared  under  section 
436(a)  and  periodically  update  the  plan  to 
ensure  its  continuing  relevance; 

"(2)  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  most 
effective  use  and  organization  of  resources 
respMrting  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  dis- 
eases and  skinMUseases.  advise  and  make  rec- 
ommendaUona  to  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary, the  Director  of  NIH.  the  Director  of 
the  Institute,  4nd  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal)  agencies  for  the  implementa- 
tion and  revision  of  such  plan;  and 

"(3)  w-'^t*^  liaison  with  other  advisory 
bodies  for  Federal  agencies  involved  In  the 
implementatitta  of  such  plan,  the  interagen- 
cy coordinatiag  committees  for  such  dis- 
eases est^dined  under  section  439,  and 
with  key  non^Federal  entities  involved  in  ac- 
tivities affecting  the  control  of  such  dis- 


"(1)  In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  Advi- 
sory Board  likay  establish  subcommittees, 
convene  worlfshope  and  conferences,  and 
collect  data.  Buch  subcommittees  may  be 
composed  of  Advisory  Board  members  and 
nonmember  consultants  with  expertise  in 
the  particular  area  addressed  by  such  sub- 
committees. The  subcommittees  may  hold 
such  meetings  as  are  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  activities. 

"(J)  The  Advisory  Board  shall  prepare  an 
annual  report  for  the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  describes  the  Advisory  Board's  activi- 
ties in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is 
made; 

"(2)  describies  and  evaluates  the  progress 
made  in  such  fiscal  year  in  researeh,  treat- 
ment, education,  and  training  with  respect 
to  arthritis,  musculoskeletal  diseases,  and 
skin  diseases; 

"(3)  summarizes  and  analyzes  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  Federal  Oovenmient  for 
activities  respecting  such  diseases  in  such 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  report  is  made:  and 

"(4)  contains  the  Advisory  Board's  recom- 
mendations (if  any)  for  changes  in  the  plan 
prepared  under  section  436(a). 

"(k)  The  National  Arthritis  Advisory 
Board  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Health  llesearch  Extension  Act  of  1985 
shall  termln4te  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
sticcessor  BotJt)  under  subsection  (a).  The 
Secretary  shall  make  appointments  to  the 
Advisory  Boutl  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  l>efore  the  expiration  of  90  days 
after  such  (sfectlve  date.  The  member  of 
the  Board  ln[existence  on  such  date  may  be 
appointed,  lA  accordance  with  subsections 
(b)  and  (d),  to  the  Advisory  Board  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (a). 

"Subpart  S-Inatiohal  Ihstitittk  oif  Agimg 
"PUBP08B  or  THE  iHSTmrrx 

"Sxc.  443.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Aging  (hereafter  in  this 
subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  biomedical,  social, 
and  behavioral  researeh,  training,  health  in- 
formation dissemination,  and  other  pro- 
grams with  eespect  to  the  aging  process  and 
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the  diseases  and  other  special  problems  and    spect  to  allergic  and  immunologic  diseases 
needs  of  the  aged.  and  disorders  and  infectious  diseases. 

"■raciAL  FURcnoRS  "SuBPAXT  7— Natiohal  Imnrcn  or  Ctavo 


"Sk.  444.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  training 
responsibilities  under  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act  for  health  and  allied  health  professions 
personnel,  the  Secretary  shall  take  appit>- 
priate  steps  to  Insure  the  education  and 
training  of  adequate  numbers  of  allied 
health,  nursing,  and  paramedical  personnel 
in  the  fleld  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
conduct  scientific  studies  to  measure  the 
Impact  on  the  biological,  medical,  social,  and 
psychological  aspects  of  aging  of  programs 
and  activities  assisted  or  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
carry  out  public  Information  and  education 
programs  designed  to  disseminate  as  widely 
as  possible  the  findings  of  researeh  spon- 
sored by  the  Institute,  other  relevant  aging 
researeh  and  studies,  and  other  Information 
about  the  process  of  aging  which  may  assist 
elderly  and  near-elderly  persons  in  dealing 
with,  and  all  Americans  in  understanding, 
the  problems  and  processes  associated  with 
growing  older. 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
institutions  to  conduct  research  relating  to 
Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"ALZHXmZR'S  DISEASE  CENTERS 

"Sec.  445.  (aXl)  The  Director  of  the  Insti- 
tute may  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  and  make  grants  to  public  or  private 
nonprofit  entities  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  planning,  establishing,  or  strength- 
ening, and  providing  basic  operating  support 
for  centers  for  basic  and  clinical  research 
into,  training  in.  and  demonstration  of  ad- 
vanced diagnostic,  prevention,  and  treat- 
ment methods  for  Alzheimer's  Disease. 

"(2)  A  cooperative  agreement  or  grant 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  entered  into  In 
accordance  with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  and  after  consultation  with 
the  Institute's  advisory  council. 

"(b)(1)  Federal  payments  made  under  a 
cooperative  agreement  or  grant  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  used  for— 

"(A)  construction  (notwithstanding  any 
limitation  under  section  494); 

"(B)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  as 
are  required  for  researeh; 

"(C)  training,  including  training  for  allied 
health  professionals;  and 

"(D)  demonstration  purposes. 

"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
'construction'  does  not  include  the  acquisi- 
tion of  land,  and  the  term  'training'  does 
not  include  research  training  for  which  Na- 
tional Research  Service  Awards  may  be  pro- 
vided under  section  485. 

"(c)  Support  of  a  center  under  subsection 
(a)  may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years.  Such  period  may  be  extended  by  the 
Director  for  additional  periods  of  not  more 
than  five  years  each  if  the  operations  of 
such  center  have  l>een  reviewed  by  an  ap- 
propriate scientific  review  group  established 
by  the  Director  and  if  such  group  has  rec- 
ommended to  the  Director  that  such  period 
should  be  extended. 

"SuBPAKT  6— Natiohal  iNSTmrrx  of 
Allkbot  ahd  IiincTiotra  Dubasxs 

"FtntPOSE  OP  THE  INBlliU'll 

"Sec.  446.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
seminatlon,  and  other  programs  with  re- 


Health  ahd  HuKAir  Dbtblopiixvt 

"PUBPOSE  OP  THE  USlllUlS 

"Sec.  448.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  (hereafter  in  this  subpart  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research,  training,  health  in- 
formation diaseinination.  and  other  pro- 
grams with  respect  to  maternal  health, 
child  health,  mental  retardation,  human 
growth  and  development,  inclu<Ung  prenatal 
development,  and  special  health  problems 
and  requirements  of  mothers  and  children. 

"SUDDEN  mPANT  DEATH  STNDBOME 

"Sec.  449.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  which 
specifically  relates  to  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome. 

"MENTAL  BXTABDATION  XESBABCH 

"Sec.  450.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  and  re- 
lated activities  with  respect  to  the  causes, 
prevention,  and  treatment  of  mental  retar- 
dation. 

"ASSOCIATE  DIBXCTOR  FOR  PREVENTION 

"Sec.  451.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Associate  Director  for  Prevention  to 
coordinate  and  promote  the  programs  in  the 
Institute  concerning  the  prevention  of 
health  problems  of  mothers  and  children. 
The  Associate  Director  shall  be  ^pointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  from  indi- 
viduals who  because  of  their  professional 
training  or  experience  are  experts  in  public 
hetdth  or  preventive  medicine. 

"(b)  The  Associate  Director  for  Preven- 
tion shall  prepare  for  inclusion  in  the  bien- 
nial report  made  under  section  407  a  de- 
scription of  the  prevention  activities  of  the 
Institute,  Including  a  description  of  the 
staff  and  resources  allocated  to  those  activi- 
ties. 

"SuBPABT  8— National  Institute  op  Dental 
Rbkabcb 

"PURPOSE  OP  THE  INSlliUU 

"Sec.  453.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Dental  Research  is  the 
conduct  and  support  of  research,  training, 
health  information  dissemination,  and 
other  programs  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  methods  of  «tifnn«4»  umj 
treatment  of  dental  and  oral  diseases  and 
conditions. 

"SuBPABT  9— National  Etx  iNSTims 

"PUBPOn  OP  TRX  UlllliUl'l 

"Sk.  466.  The  general  puipoae  of  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  (hereafter  In  this  sub- 
part referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is  the  con- 
duct and  support  of  researeh.  training, 
health  information  dliw  iiilinHnii.  and 
other  progranu  with  respect  to  bllndlnt  eye 
diseases,  visual  disorders,  mechanisms  of 
visual  function,  preservation  of  sight,  and 
the  special  health  problons  and  require- 
ments of  the  blind.  The  Dlreetor  of  the  In- 
stitute may  carry  out  a  program  of  grants 
for  public  and  jnlvate  nonprofit  vlaton  re- 
search faetUties. 
"SuBPABT  10— National  Institutb  op  Nbubo- 

LOOICAL     AND     COMKinnCATITB     DlSOBBKBB 
AHSSnOKI 

"PUBPOSE  OF  THE  INSlllUTE 

"Sbc.  467.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Neuitdogleal  and  Commu- 
nicative Disorders  and  Stroke  (hereafter  in 
this  subpart  referred  to  as  the  'Institute')  is 
the  conduct  and  support  of  research,  train- 
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Ing.  health  Information  dissemination.  *»«< 
other  programs  with  respect  to  neurological 
disease  and  diaorder.  stroke,  and  disorders 
of  human  communication. 

"SPINAL  COBD  BBGENEBATION  RXSEABCH 

"Sec.  458.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  conduct  and  support  research  into 
spinal  cord  regeneration. 

"BIOENCINEEBINa  BESBABCR 

"Sbc.  459.  The  Director  of  the  Institute 
shall  make  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for 
researeh  on  the  means  to  overcome  paraly- 
sis of  the  extremities  through  electrical 
stimulation  and  the  use  of  computers. 
"SuBPABT  11— National  Institute  of 
Genbbal  Medical  Scixncis 

"PUBPOSE  of  the  INSl'lTUTE 

"Sec.  461.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Oeneral  Medical  Sciences 
is  the  conduct  and  support   of  research, 
training,  and.  as  appropriate,  health  infor- 
mation dissemination,  and  other  programs 
with  respect  to  general  or  basic  medical  sci- 
ences and  related  natural  or  behavioral  sci- 
ences which  have  significance  for  two  or 
more  other  national  research  institutes  or 
are  outside  the  general  area  of  responsibil- 
ity of  any  other  national  research  institute. 
"Subpart  12— National  Institute  of 
Environiiental  Health  Sciences 
"PtjRPOsE  of  the  nirriTUTt 

"Sec.  463.  The  general  purpose  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  is  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search, training,  health  information  dis- 
semination, and  other  programs  with  re- 
spect to  factors  in  the  environment  that 
affect  human  health,  directly  or  indirectly. 

"Part  D — Natiohai.  Librart  of  Mboicine 

"Subpart  1 — Gchzral  Provisions 

"purpose  and  establisriient  of  the  librart 

"Sec.  467.  In  order  to  assist  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  and  related  sciences,  and  to 
aid  the  dissemination  and  exchange  of  sci- 
entific and  other  information  Important  to 
the  progress  of  medicine  and  to  the  pubUc 
health,  there  is  established  the  National  Li- 
brary of  Medicine  (hereafter  in  this  part  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'library'). 

"FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  LIBRART 

"Sec.  468.  (a)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Library  and  subject  to  subsection  (c),  shaU— 

"(1)  acquire  and  preserve  books,  periodi- 
cals, prints,  films,  recordings,  and  other  li- 
brary materials  pertinent  to  medicine: 

"(2)  organize  the  materials  Q>ecifled  in 
paragraph  (1)  by  appropriate  cataloging,  in- 
dexing, and  bibliographical  Ustings: 

"(3)  publish  and  disseminate  the  catalogs, 
indexes,  and  bibliographies  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2): 

"(4)  malte  available,  through  loans,  photo- 
graphic or  other  copying  procedures,  or  oth- 
erwise, such  materials  in  the  library  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate: 

"(5)  provide  reference  and  research  assist- 
ance; and 

"(6)  engage  in  such  other  activities  as  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  and  as 
the  library's  resources  [>ennlt. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  exchange,  de- 
stroy, or  otherwise  dispose  of  any  books, 
periodicals,  films,  and  other  library  materi- 
als not  needed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the 
library. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  may,  after  obtaining 
the  advice  and  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  prescribe  rules  under 
which  the  Library  will- 
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"(A)  provide  catiim  of  its  pubUeatlons  or 

"(B)  wlU  make  avallatde  lU  fsdUUes  for 
n  wii  li.  or 

"(C)  wiU  nuke  avallaUe  Ita  bibUocraphlc. 
reference,  or  other  aervtoes. 
to  iNibUc  and  private  entities  and  indivld- 


"(2)  Rules  preaeribed  under  paracraph  (1) 
may  provide  for  maUnc  available  aucb  pub- 
lications, matwiils.  facilities,  or  services— 
"(A)  witbout  charge  as  a  public  servloe. 
"(B)  upon  a  loan,  exchange,  or  charge 
basis,  or 

"(C)  in  appropriate  circumstances,  under 
contract  arrangements  made  with  s  public 
or  other  nonprofit  entity. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  detennlnes 
that- 

"(1)  in  any  geographic  area  of  the  United 
States  there  is  no  redcaial  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area; 

"(2)  under  criteria  prescribed  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  section  478,  there  Is  a  need 
for  a  regioial  medical  llteary  to  serve  such 
area;  and 

"(S)  because  there  is  no  medical  library  lo- 
cated In  such  srea  which,  with  financial  as- 
aistanoe  under  section  478.  can  feasibly  be 
developed  into  a  regional  medical  library 
adequate  to  serve  such  area, 
the  Secretary  may  establish,  as  a  branch  of 
the  library,  a  regional  medical  library  to 
serve  the  needs  of  such  area. 

"(e)  Section  2101  shaU  be  applicable  to  the 
acceptance  and  administration  of  gifts  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  library  or  for  carry- 
ing out  any  of  its  functions,  and  the  Board 
of  Revents  shall  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  relating  to  establishment 
within  the  library  of  suitable  memorials  to 
tbedooors. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  part  the  terms 
'medicine'  snd  "medical',  except  when  used 
in  section  469,  include  preventive  and  thera- 
peutic medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  hospi- 
talliMlon.  nursing,  public  health,  and  the 
fuwtemental  sciences  related  thereto,  and 
other  related  fields  of  study,  research,  or  ac- 
tivity. 

"aoAis  or  UQiiRs 
"Sk.  469.  (aXl)  The  Board  of  RegmU  of 
the  National  Library  of  Medldne  consists  of 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force,  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector tar  BiologicaL  Behavioral,  and  Social 
Sciences  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  librarian  of  Congress,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  ex  officio  members,  and  ten 
monbers  appointed  by  the  Secretary.  The 
ten  appointed  members  shall  be  selected 
from  among  leaders  in  the  various  fields  of 
the  fundamental  sciences,  medicine,  dentist- 
ry, public  health,  hospital  administration, 
pharmacology,  health  communications  tech- 
nology, or  scientific  or  medical  library  work, 
or  In  public  affairs.  At  least  six  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  from 
among  leaders  in  the  fields  of  medical, 
dental,  or  public  health  research  or  educa- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Board  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
the  appointCNl  members  to  serve  ss  Chair- 
man untU  the  next  election.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  a  member  of  the  library 
staff  to  act  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
Board. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary on  matters  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  li- 
brary, lni'Uyt«"g  such  matters  as  the  aoqulsi- 
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tlon  of  mfiterials  for  the  Library,  the  scope, 
contoit.  ^nd  organisation  of  the  library's 
services,  and  the  rules  vmder  which  its  mate- 
rials, puilications,  facilities,  and  services 
shall  be  made  avaOable  to  various  kinds  of 
users.  Tl^  Secretary  shaU  include  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress a  statement  covering  the  recommenda- 
tions mmaB  by  the  Board  and  the  dtvosltlon 
thereof.  'The  Secretary  may  use  the  services 
of  any  member  of  the  Board  In  connection 
with  mi^Aers  related  to  the  work  of  the  Li- 
bnuy,  fof  such  periods,  in  addition  to  con- 
ference periods,  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

"(c)  Ea^  appointed  member  of  the  Board 
shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
except  tb  St  any  member  appointed  to  f  01  a 
vacancy  ( ecurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  tar  which  the  predeceasor  of  such 
member  fna  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  rttnalnder  of  such  term.  None  of  the 
appointed  manbeis  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointnjmt  within  one  year  after  the  end 
of  the  preceding  term  of  such  member. 
]     "UBasiT  rsciums 

"Sic.  4t0.  There  are  authorlied  to  be  ap- 
propriatep  amounts  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion andl  equipment  of  suitable  and  ade- 
quate buddings  and  facilities  for  use  of  the 
library.  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral 
Services  may  acquire,  by  purchase,  condem- 
nation. (Iination,  or  otherwise,  a  suitable 
site  or  sites,  selected  by  the  Secretary  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
for  such  buUdings  and  faculties  and  to  erect 
thereon,  furnish,  and  equip  such  buildings 
and  f  adlVes.  The  amounts  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  include  the  cost 
of  preparation  of  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, sunervision  of  construction,  and  other 
adminlstiatlve  expenses  incident  to  the 
work.  Tlte  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices shall  prepare  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, m^e  all  necessary  contracts,  and  su- 
pervise construction. 

"Suirua  2— FniANcuL  Assistaiici 

"AUtHORIZATIOIl  OF  APFROPRIATIOITS 

"Sxc.  472.  For  the  purpose  of  grants  and 
conteacta  under  sections  475,  476.  477,  478, 
and  479,  [there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated 112,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
$13,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987.  and 
«14.000.ap0  for  fiscal  year  1988.  Funds  ap- 
proprlatdd  under  this  section  shall  remain 
availably  for  such  purposes  until  the  end  of 
year  immediately  following  the 
for  which  they  were  appropri- 
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with  matters  related  to  the  administration 
of  this  part  fo^  such  periods,  in  addition  to 
conference  periods,  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

"(d)  Appoint«d  members  of  the  Board  who 
are  not  other|rise  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States,  while  attending  conferences 


otherwise  serving  at  the  re- 

>tary  in  connection  with 

of  this  subpart,  shall  be 

live  compensation,  per  diem 

and  travel  expenses  in 

and  under  the  same  oondl- 

under  seeticm  208(c) 

conferences,  traveling,  or 

serving  at  the<request  of  the  Secretary  in 

connection  with  the  Board's  function  under 

this  section.     I 

"oaAins  FOB  tunmnm  vm  medical  ubsaxt 
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e   Secretary   shall   make 


"Sk.    475. 
grants— 

"(1)  to  indltriduals  to  enable  them  to 
accept  traineeahips  and  fellowships  leading 
to  postbaoealMireate  academic  degrees  in 
the  field  of  ""y"*^'  library  science,  in  relat- 
ed fields  pert4ining  to  sdenoes  related  to 
health,  or  in  the  field  of  the  communication 
of  inf ormationi 

"(2)  to  individuals  who  are  librarians  or 
specialists  in  iiifoimation  on  sciences  relat- 
ing to  health,  io  enable  them  to  undergo  in- 
tensive training  or  retraining  so  as  to  attain 
greater  competence  in  their  occupations  (in- 
cluding compotenoe  in  the  fields  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  retrieval); 

"(3)  to  assist  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  Institutions  in  developing,  ex- 
panding, and  Improving  training  programs 
in  library  sdenoe  and  the  field  of  communi- 
cations of  inlormation  pertaining  to  sci- 
ences relating  to  health;  and 

"(4)  to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  in- 
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"DBFIMITIOIIS 

rs.  As  used  in  this  subpart— 
term  'medical  library'  means  a  li- 
brary related  to  the  sciences  related  to 
health:  snd 

"(2)  tbe  term  'sciences  related  to  health' 
includes  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  pubtc  health,  and  fundamental  and  ap- 
plied sdinces  when  related  thereto. 

"HATI9HAL  MXSICAL  UBHAaiXa  ASSISTAHCI 
i  ADVIBOHT  aOAKD 

"Sk.  f74.  (a)  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  shall  also 
serve  as|the  National  Medical  libraries  As- 
sistance j  Advisory  Board  (hereafter  in  this 
subpartfeferred  to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(b)  Tne  Board  shall  advise  and  assist  the 
Secretaiy  in  the  preparation  of  general  reg- 
ulations! and  with  respect  to  policy  matters 
ariiring  |a  the  administration  of  this  sub- 
part. 

"(c)  T|ke  Secretary  may  use  the  services  of 
any  me^iber  of  the  Board,  in  connection 


"Sk.  476.  (g)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  phy4cians  and  other  practitioners 
in  tbe  sdencek  related  to  health,  to  scien- 
tists, and  to  public  or  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitutions on  behalf  of  such  physicians, 
other  practitioners,  and  scientists  for  the 
compilation  ot  existing,  or  the  writing  of 
original,  contributions  relating  to  scientific, 
social,  or  cultural  advancements  in  sdenoes 
relied  to  health.  In  making  such  grants, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  appropriate  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  facilities  of 
the  library  and  the  facilities  of  libraries  of 
public  and  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  leainUg  may  be  made  available  in 
connection  wlih  the  projecte  for  which  such 
grants  are  made. 

"(b>  The  Socretary  shall  make  grants  to 
appropriate  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions and]  enter  into  contracts  with  ap- 
propriate persons,  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  projects  of  research,  investigations,  and 
demonstrations  in  the  field  of  medical  li- 
brary science  .and  related  activities  and  for 
the  developn^t  of  new  techniques,  sys- 
tems, and  eqalpment,  for  processing,  stor- 
ing, retrieving  and  distributing  Information 
pertaining  to  sciences  related  to  health. 

"OaAITTS  FOR  KSTABUSKmO,  KXPAMDIIfO,  AMD 
niFBOVniG  IBX  BASIC  BXSOUBCBS  OF  MXDICAL 
UBBAXnS  AI D  BXLATXD  DISTBUICKIITAUTISS 

(s)  The  Secretary  shall  make 


"Sk. 
grants 


477. 

of  mteey,  materials,  or  both,  to 
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public  or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries 
and  related  scientific  communication  instru- 
mentalities for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
expanding,  and  Improving  their  basic  medi- 
cal library  or  related  resources.  A  grant 
under  this  subsection  may  be  used  f  or— 

"(1)  the  acquisition  of  books.  Journals, 
photographs,  motion  picture  and  other 
films,  and  other  similar  materials: 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  serv- 
ices and  procedtves  for  processing  library 
resource  materials  for  use  by  those  who  are 
served  by  the  library  or  related  instrumen- 
tality; 

"(3)  the  acquisition  of  duplication  devices, 
facsimile  equipment,  film  projectors,  record- 
ing equipment,  and  other  equipment  to  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  the  resources  of  the  li- 
brary or  related  instnunentallty  by  those 
who  are  served  by  it;  and 

"(4)  the  introduction  of  new  technologies 
in  medical  llbrarlanshlp. 

"(bKl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under 
this  section  to  any  medical  library  or  related 
Instrumentality  shall  be  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  scope  of  li- 
brary or  related  services  provided  by  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  in  relation  to  the 
population  and  purposes  served  by  it.  In 
making  a  detemination  of  the  scope  of  serv- 
ices served  by  any  medical  library  or  related 
instrumentality,  the  Secretary  shall  take 
Into  account— 

"(A)  the  number  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate students  making  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  such  library  or  Instrumentality; 

"(B)  the  number  of  physicians  and  other 
practitioners  in  the  sciences  related  to 
health  utilizing  the  resources  of  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality; 

"(C)  the  type  of  supportive  staffs,  if  any, 
available  to  such  library  or  instrumentality; 

"(D)  the  ty{>e,  size,  and  qualifications  of 
the  faculty  of  any  school  with  which  such 
library  or  instrumentality  is  affiliated; 

"(E)  the  staff  of  any  hospital  or  hospitals 
or  of  any  clinic  or  clinics  with  which  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  is  affiliated;  and 

"(F)  the  geographic  area  served  by  such  li- 
brary or  instrumentality  and  the  availabil- 
ity within  such  area  of  medical  library  or  re- 
lated services  provided  by  other  libraries  or 
related  instrumentalities. 

"(2)  Grants  to  medical  libraries  or  related 
instrumentalities  under  this  section  shall  be 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe  with  a  view  to  assuring 
adequate  continuing  financial  support  for 
such  libraries  or  instrumentalities  from 
other  sources  during  and  after  the  period 
for  which  grants  are  provided. 

"GBAirrS  AHD  COlfTRACTS  FOR  «gT»M.T«HM»W'l 
OF  RBGIONAL  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

"Sk.  478.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  existing  public 
or  private  nonprofit  medical  libraries  so  as 
to  eoable  each  of  them  to  serve  as  the  re- 
gional medical  library  for  the  geographical 
area  in  which  it  is  located. 

"(b)  The  uses  for  which  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  employed 
include  the— 

"(1)  acquisition  of  books.  Journals,  and 
other  similar  materials; 

"(2)  cataloging,  binding,  and  other  proce- 
dures for  processing  library  resource  materi- 
als for  use  by  those  who  are  served  by  the 
library; 

"(3)  acquisition  of  duplicating  devices  and 
other  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  library  by  those  who  are 
served  by  it; 

"(4)  acquisition  of  mechanisms  and  em- 
ployment of  personnel  for  the  speedy  trans- 


misrion  of  materials  from  tbe  regknial  li- 
brary to  local  libraries  in  tbe  geographic 
area  served  by  the  regional  library;  and 

"(6)  planning  for  services  and  activities 
under  this  section. 

"(cKl)  Grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  Shan  only  be  made  to  or  entered  into 
with  medical  libraries  which  agree  ■ 

"(A)  to  modify  and  increase  their  library 
resources,  and  to  supplement  the  resources 
of  cooperating  libraries  in  the  region,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  supportive 
services  to  all  libraries  in  the  regkm  as  well 
as  to  Individual  uaen  of  librvy  servioes;  and 

"(B)  to  provide  loan  servioes  to  qualified 
users  snd  make  available  photodupUcated 
or  facsimile  ovies  of  biomedical  materials 
which  qualified  requesters  may  retain. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  in  awarding  granU 
and  contracts  under  this  sectitm.  shall  give 
priority  to  medical  libraries  having  the 
greatest  potential  of  fulfilling  the  needs  for 
regional  medical  libraries.  In  deteiminlng 
the  priority  to  be  assigned  to  any  medical  li- 
brary, the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

"(A)  the  adequacy  of  the  library  (in  terms 
of  collections,  personnel,  equipment,  and 
other  facilities)  ss  a  basis  for  a  regional 
medical  library;  and 

"(B)  the  size  and  nature  of  the  population 
to  be  served  in  the  region  in  which  the  li- 
brary is  located. 

"(d)  Grante  and  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  basic  resource  materials  to  a  litevy 
may  not  exceed— 

"(1)  50  percent  of  the  library's  annual  op- 
erating expense  (exclusive  of  Federal  finan- 
cial sssistance  under  this  part)  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  or 

"(2)  in  case  of  the  first  year  in  which  the 
library  receives  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  basic  resource  materials,  50  percent  of 
its  average  annual  operating  expenses  over 
the  past  three  years  (or  if  it  had  been  in  op- 
eration for  less  than  three  years,  its  ^nnii«i 
operating  expenses  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  accordance  with  regulations). 


FDIAIfCIAL  SUPPOXT  OF  BIOMEDICAL 
SCIENTIFIC  FUBLICATIORS 

"Sxc.  479.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Board,  shall  make  grants  to, 
and  enter  into  appropriate  contracts  with, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  individual  scientists 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  biomedical 
sdentlflc  publications  of  a  nonprofit  nature 
and  to  procure  the  cmnpllatlon.  writing,  ed- 
iting, and  publication  of  reviews,  abstracts, 
indices,  handbooks.  blbUognphles.  and  re- 
lated matter  pertaining  to  sdentlflc  works 
and  scientific  developments. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  seetioo  In  support 
of  any  sintf  e  periodical  publication  may  not 
be  made  for  more  than  three  years,  except 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  further  support  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  cif  this  section. 

"OBAITT  PATXBITS:  MOOBPS  AMD  AUDIT 

"Sk.  480.  (a)  Payments  under  grants 
made  under  sections  475,  476,  477,  478,  and 
470  may  be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement and  In  such  installments  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regulation 
after  consultation  with  the  Board. 

"(bXl)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  subpart  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shaQ  prescribe,  Induding  records' 
which  fully  disclose  the  amoimt  and  dlsposi- 
ti(m  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  tbe  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 


dertaking supidied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  ss  will  f  sdlitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(2)  Tbe  Secretary  and  Uie  Omptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authrortsed  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  such  recipients  that  are  per- 
tinent to  any  grant  received  under  this  sub- 
part. 

"Pakt  E— OiHxa  AoEVciES  of  NIH 

"DlVISIOa  OF  fttUBfH  BESODSCSB 

"Sk.  482.  Tbe  general  purpose  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Research  Resources  Is  to  strength- 
en and  enhance  the  researdi  cnvirooments 
of  entitles  engaged  in  bealth-rdated  re- 
search by  developtaig  and  supporting  i 
tlal  research  resources. 

"iOam  E.  FOOAETT  DRXniATIOaAL  < 
AOVAKCXD  STUDY  Dl  THE  HEALTH  I 

"Sk.  483.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
John  E.  Fogarty  Intematinnal  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Health  Sciences  Is 
to— 

"(1)  fsdUtate  the  assembly  of  scientists 
and  others  in  the  biomedical,  behavionl. 
and  related  fields  for  dlsnission.  study,  and 
research  relating  to  the  devidopment  of 
health  sdenoe  internationally; 

"(2)  provide  research  programs,  confer- 
ences, snd  seminsrs  to  further  intematkmal 
cooperation  and  collaboration  in  the  life  sd- 

"(3)  provide  postdoctorate  fellowships  for 
research  training  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  and  promote  exchanges  of  senior  sd- 
entiste  between  the  United  States  snd  other 
countries; 

"(4)  coordinate  tbe  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  cooceraed  wtth 
the  health  sciences  intemationally:  and 

"(5)  receive  foreign  visitors  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health. 

"Past  F— Awabos  Am  TKAivnra 


"HATIOKAL 


s^nncxAWABDS 


"8k  485.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall-     ' 
"(A)  provide  National  Research  Servloe 
Awards  for— 

"(1)  bicattedical  and  behavioral  research  at 
the  National  Iiwtitutes  of  Health  and  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
AdministratliHi  in  matters  relating  to  tbe 
cause,  diagnosis,  mevention.  and  tzeatment 
of  the  disfssrs  or  other  health  problems  to 
which  the  activities  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  AdministrBtlon  are  di- 

"(U)  training  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  at  the  Administration  of  individ- 
uals to  undertake  such  research; 

"(Ui)  biomedical  and  behavlaral  rtstaich 
and  health  services  research  (induding  re- 
search in  primary  medical  care)  at  public 
and  nonprofit  private  entitles;  and 

"(Iv)  pre-doctoral  and  post-doctoral  train- 
ing at  public  and  private  institutions  of  indi- 
viduals to  undotake  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral researdi:  and 

"(B)  make  grants  to  public  and  nonprofit 
private  Institutions  to  enable  such  Instltu- 
tkms  to  make  National  Research  Service 
Awards  for  research  (and  training  to  under- 
take blomedieal  and  behavioral  research)  In 
the  matters  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXi)  to  individuals  selected  by  such  institu- 
tions. 

A  reference  in  this  subsection  to  tbe  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  or  the  Alcohol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration 
shall  be  considered  to  indude  the  institutes. 
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•cendes,  divisions,  and  bureaus  included  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  or  under 
the  Administration,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(2)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
may  not  be  used  to  support  residency  train- 
ing of  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 


"(3)  In  awarding  National  Research  Serv- 
ice Awards  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  account  of  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  biomedical  research  personnel  by 
giving  special  consideration  to  physicians 
who  agree  to  undertake  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  biomedical  research. 

"(bXl)  No  NaUonal  Research  Service 
Award  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary  to  any 
Individual  unless— 

"(A)  the  individual  has  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  an  application  therefor  and  the 
Secretary  has  approved  the  application; 

"(B)  the  individual  provides,  in  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  the  individual  will  meet 
the  service  requirement  of  subsection  <c); 
and 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  National  Research 
Service  Award  for  a  purpose  described  in 
subsection  (aXlXAXill),  the  Individual  has 
been  apaaaani  (In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  by  regulation  require)  by  the  in- 
stitution at  which  the  research  or  training 
under  the  award  will  be  conducted. 
An  application  for  an  award  shall  be  in  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  making  of  grants  under  subsec- 
tion (aXlXB)  for  National  Research  Service 
Awards  shall  be  subject  to  review  and  tip- 
proval  by  the  appropriate  advisory  councils 
within  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (A)  whose  activities  relate 
to  the  research  or  training  under  the 
awards,  or  (B)  for  the  entity  at  which  such 
research  or  training  will  be  conducted. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aXlXB)  unless  an  application  therefor 
has  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  aivUcatlcm  shall  be  In  such 
form,  submitted  in  such  manner,  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  (other  than  par«r 
graph  (1)),  National  Research  Service 
Awards  made  tmder  a  grant  under  subsec- 
tion (aXIXB)  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

"(4)  The  period  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Award  made  to  any  individual  under 
subsection  (a)  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  five  years  in  the  aggregate  for  pre- 
doctoral  training:  and 

"(B)  three  years  In  the  aggregate  for  post- 
doctoral training; 

unless  the  Secretary  for  good  cause  shown 
waives  the  application  of  such  limit  to  such 
IndividiiaL 

"(5)  National  Research  Service  Awards 
shall  provide  for  such  stipends,  tuition,  fees, 
and  allowances  (including  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  and  dependency  allowances), 
adjusted  periodically  to  reflect  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  for  the  recipients  of  the 
awards  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary. A  National  Research  Service  Award 
made  to  an  individual  for  research  or  re- 
search training  at  a  non-Federal  public  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  shall  also  pro- 
vide for  payments  to  be  made  to  the  institu- 
tion for  the  cost  of  support  services  (includ- 
ing the  cost  of  faculty  salaries,  supplies, 
equipment,  general  research  support,  and 


related  Items)  provided  such  individual  by 
such  inilitution.  The  amount  of  any  such 
paymenlV  to  any  institution  shall  be  deter- 
mined bir  the  Secretary  and  shall  bear  a 
direct  rtlatlonshlp  to  the  reasonable  costs  of 
the  institution  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining ttie  quality  of  Its  biomedical  and  be- 
havtoralreseucb  and  training  programs. 

"(cKl)  Each  Individual  who  is  awarded  a 
National  Research  Service  Award  (other 
than  an  individual  who  is  a  pre-baccalaure- 
ate  stud^t  who  is  awarded  a  National  Re- 
search Ekrvlce  Award  for  research  training) 
shall,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3), 
engage  la  health  research  or  teaching  or 
any  combination  thereof  which  is  in  accord- 
ance wil^  the  usual  patterns  of  academic 
employment,  for  a  period  computed  In  ac- 
cordanc«  with  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  F9r  each  month  for  which  an  individ- 
ual recdves  a  National  Research  Service 
Award  Which  is  made  for  a  period  In  excess 
of  twelve  months,  such  Individual  shall 
engage  to  one  month  of  health  research  or 
teachin|[  or  any  combination  thereof  which 
is  in  acoprdance  with  the  usual  patterns  of 
mr^iimvnis  employment. 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragnu>h  (1) 
shall  be  complied  with  by  any  individual  to 
whom  it  applies  within  such  reasonable 
period  cf  time,  after  the  completion  of  such 
individual's  award,  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulatiin  prescribe  the  type  of  research 
and  teaching  in  which  an  individual  may 
engage  to  comply  with  such  requirement 
and  suc^  other  requirements  respecting  re- 
search abd  teaching  as  the  Secretary  consld- 
^priate. 

If  any  individual  to  whom  the  re- 
tit  of  i>aragraph  (1)  Is  applicable 
the  period  prescribed  by  para- 
to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments, the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  from  such  individual  an  amount  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  the  formula— 


i-t 


in  which  'A'  Is  the  amount  the  United 
States  Ig  entitled  to  recover;  >'  Is  the  sum  of 
the  tot^l  amount  paid  under  one  or  more 
National  Research  Service  Awards  to  such 
Indlvidiml;  't'  is  the  total  number  of  months 
in  suchlindtvidual'a  service  obUgation;  and 
's'  is  th#  number  of  months  of  such  obUga- 
tion served  by  such  Individual  in  accordance 
with  patagrapha  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(B)  Any  amount  which  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  recover  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall,  within  the  three-year  period  be- 
glnnlnglon  the  date  the  United  States  be- 
comes citltled  to  recover  such  amount,  be 
paid  to  ^e  United  States.  UntO  any  amount 
due  tha  United  States  under  subparagraph 
(A)  on  account  of  any  National  Research 
Service  Award  is  paid,  there  shall  accrue  to 
the  Uni«d  States  interest  on  such  amount 
at  a  r^  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuigr  after  taking  Into  consideration  pri- 
vate consumer  rates  of  interest  prevailing 
on  the  iate  the  United  States  becomes  enti- 
tled to  tuch  amount. 

"(5XA>  Any  obligation  of  an  individual 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  canceled  upon 
the  death  of  such  individual. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide!  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  osigatlon  applicable  to  any  individual 
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whenever  contpllancc  by  such  individual  is 
Impooible  o^  would  involve  substantial 
hardship  to  such  individual  or  would  be 
against  equity  and  good  conscience. 

"(d)  There  ^re  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  k>ayments  under  National  Re- 
search Service  Awards  and  under  grants  for 
such  awards  I  $223,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
ir  fiscal  year  1988.  Of  the 
ipriated  under  this  subsec- 


than  16  percent  shall  be 
for  payments  under  National 
Awards  provided  by  the 
sr  subsection  (aXlXA); 

than  SO  percent  shall  be 
for  grants  under  subsection 
National    Research    Service 


1986,  $23S,i 
$245,000,000 
amounts  appi 
tion— 

"(1)  not  1< 
made  avallabl( 
Research  Sei 
Secretary  un( 

"(2)  not  1( 
made  avallal 
(aXlXB)    for 
Awards; 

"(3)  one-half  of  one  percent  shaU  be  made 
available  for  bayments  under  National  Re- 
search Servicf  Awards  which  (A)  are  made 
to  indlvidualsl  affiliated  with  enUtles  which 
have  received  (grants  or  contracts  under  sec- 
tion 780.  784,  or  786.  and  (B)  are  for  re- 
search in  primary  medical  care;  and  one- 
half  of  one  percent  shall  be  made  available 
for  payments  under  National  Research 
Service  Awards  made  for  health  services  re- 
search by  the  National  Center  for  Health 
Services  Res^urch  and  Health  Care  Tech- 
nology Assestoent  under  section  304(aX3); 
and  j 

"(4)  not  more  than  4  percent  may  be  obli- 
gated for  National  Reseucn  Service  Awards 
for  periods  of  three  months  or  less. 

"VISITIKO  BdXMTUT  AWABOS 

"Sk.  486.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
awards  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  'Visiting  Scientist  Awards')  to  outstand- 
ing scientists  who  agree  to  serve  as  visiting 
scientists  at  institutions  of  postsecondary 
education  wl^ch  have  significant  enroll- 
ments of  disadvantaged  students.  Visiting 
Scientist  Awards  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enaf le  the  faculty  and  students  of 
such  lnstltutk>ns  to  draw  upon  the  special 
talents  of  scientists  from  other  institutions 
for  the  puit>0Be  of  receiving  guidance, 
advice,  and  instruction  with  regard  to  re- 
search, teacMng,  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment in  the  piomedical  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  such  other  aspects  of  these  sci- 
ences as  the  Secretary  shall  deem  vproprl- 
ate.  J 

"(b)  The  amoimt  of  each  Visiting  Scientist 
Award  shall  include  such  siun  as  shall  be 
conunensuratr  with  the  salary  or  remunera- 
tion which  the  Individual  receiving  the 
award  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
fttHD  the  institution  with  which  the  individ- 
ual has,  or  had.  a  permanent  or  immediately 
prior  affUlatipn.  Eligibility  for  and  terms  of 
Visiting  Scleiitlst  Awards  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  aooordance  with  regulations  the 
Secretary  sh^  prescribe. 

"STUDIXS  RXSFXCTnia  BIOMXDICAL  ARD 
BXHAVI^HAL  RXSKARCR  FERSONmL 

"Sk.  487.  Qa)  Within  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Health  Research 
Extension  Adt  of  198S,  and  every  five  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b),  arrange  for  the 
conduct  of  a  study  to— 

establish  (A)  the  Nation's  overall 
need  for  blon  ledlcal  and  behavioral  research 
personnel.  (ID  the  subject  areas  In  which 
such  persons  el  are  needed  and  the  number 
of  such  perso  nnel  needed  in  each  such  area, 
kinds  and  extent  of  training 
be  provided  such  personnel; 


and  (C)  the 
which  should 
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"(2)  assess  (A)  current  training  programs 
available  for  the  training  of  biomedical  and 
behavioral  research  personnel  which  are 
conducted  under  this  Act.  at  or  through  na- 
tional research  institutes  under  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  and  Institutes  under 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  and  (B)  other  cur- 
rent training  programs  available  for  the 
training  of  such  personnel; 

"(3)  identify  the  kinds  of  research  posi- 
tions available  to  and  held  by  individuals 
completing  such  programs; 

"(4)  determine,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
whether  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause 
(B)  of  paragraph  (2)  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  established  under  paragraph 
(1)  if  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  (A) 
of  paragraph  (2)  were  terminated;  and 

"(5)  determine  what  modifications  in  the 
programs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  are 
required  to  meet  the  needs  established 
under  paragraph  (1). 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  request  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  conduct 
each  study  required  by  subsection  (a)  under 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  Academy  in  con- 
ducting each  such  study  will  be  paid  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with  such 
Academy  for  the  conduct  of  each  such 
study. 

"(2)  If  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
is  unwilling  to  conduct  any  such  study 
under  such  an  arrangement,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement 
with  other  appropriate  nonprofit  private 
groups  or  associations  under  which  such 
groups  or  associations  will  conduct  such 
study  and  prepare  and  submit  the  reports 
thereon  as  provided  In  subsection  (c). 

"(3)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  or 
other  group  or  association  conducting  each 
study  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  con- 
duct each  such  study  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  NIH. 

"(c)  A  report  on  the  results  of  each  study 
required  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

"Part  O— OnnsAL  Provisions 

"inSTlTUTIOMAL  RKVIEW  BOARDS:  ETHICS 
GUIDAHCI  PROGRAM 

"Sbc.  489.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  ap- 
plies for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  Involving 
human  subjects  submit  in  or  with  Its  appli- 
cation for  such  grant,  contract,  or  coopera- 
tive agreement  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  that  it  has  established  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe)  a  board  (to  be  known  as 
an  'Institutional  Review  Board')  to  review 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  involv- 
ing human  subjects  conducted  at  or  sup- 
ported by  such  entity  In  order  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  human  subjects  of  such  re- 
search. 

"(bXI)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
program  within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  under  which  requests 
for  clarification  and  guidance  with  respect 
to  ethical  Issues  raised  in  connection  with 
biomedical  or  behavioral  research  Involving 
human  subjects  are  responded  to  promptly 
and  appropriately. 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish  a  proc- 
ess for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  response 
to  information  provided  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  respecting  Incidences  of  violatlcms  of 
the  rlghU  of  human  subjects  of  research  for 
which  funds  have  been  made  available 
under  this  Act.  The  process  shall  include 
procedures  for  the  receiving  of  reports  of 
such  information  from  recipients  of  funds 
under  this  Act  and  takhig  appropriate 
action  with  respect  to  such  violations. 

"Pin  RKVIKW  RXQDIRZICKirrs 

"Sk.  490.  (aXl)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shaU  by  regu- 
lation require  appropriate  technical  and  sci- 
entific peer  review  of — 

"(A)  grants  and  cooperative  agreements 
under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  behavior- 
al research;  and 

"(B)  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
and  development  contracts  to  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  luder  para- 
graph (1)  shall  require  that  the  review  of 
grants,  contracts,  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments required  by  the  regulations  be  con- 
ducted— 

"(A)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
system  for  scientific  peer  review  applicable 
on  the  date  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
Health  Research  Extension  Act  of  1985  to 
grants  under  this  Act  for  biomedical  and  be- 
havioral research; 

"(B)  to  the  extent  practical,  by  peer 
review  groups  performing  such  review  on  or 
before  such  date;  and 

"(C)  in  accordance  with  section  405(cX3). 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish 
procedures  for  periodic,  technlnl.  and  scien- 
tific peer  review  of  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Such  procedures  shall 
require  that— 

"(1)  the  reviewing  entity  be  provided  a 
written  description  of  the  research  to  be  re- 
viewed; and 

"(2)  the  reviewing  entity  provide  the  advi- 
sory councO  of  the  national  research  insti- 
tute involved  with  such  descrlptiim  and  the 
resulte  of  the  review  by  the  entity. 

"pRoracnoH  asaikst  scmmnc  praud 

"Sk.  491.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation require  that  each  entity  which  ap- 
plies for  a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative 
agreement  under  this  Act  for  any  project  or 
program  which  Involves  the  conduct  of  bio- 
medical or  behavioral  research  submit  in  or 
with  its  application  for  such  grant,  contract, 
or  cooperative  agreement  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  such  entity- 

"(1)  hss  established  (In  accordance  with 
regulations  which  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe) an  administrative  process  to  review 
reports  of  scientific  fraud  In  connection 
with  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
conducted  at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity; 
and 

"(2)  will  report  to  the  Secretary  any  Inves- 
tigation of  alleged  scientific  fraud  which  ap- 
pears substantiaL 

"(b)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  establish  a 
process  for  the  prompt  and  appropriate  re- 
sponse to  Information  provided  the  Director 
of  NIH  respecting  scientific  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  projects  for  which  funds  have 
been  made  available  under  this  Act.  The 
process  shall  include  procedures  for  the  re- 
ceiving of  reports  of  such  information  from 
recipients  of  funds  under  this  Act  and 
taking  appropriate  action  with  respect  to 
such  fraud. 


"RCSKARCH  or  PUBLIC  EBALTR  T^fWIilTritl 

"Sk.  492.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  NIH, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control,  that  a  disease  or  disor- 
der constitutes  a  public  health  emergency, 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Director 
ofNIH- 

"(1)  shall  expedite  the  review  by  advisory 
councils  under  section  406  and  the  peer 
review  required  by  regulations  under  section 
490  of  grants  for  research  on  such  disease  or 
disorder  or  proposals  for  contracts  for  such 
research; 

"(2)  ShaU  exercise  the  authority  in  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  n.8.C.  5) 
respecting  public  exigencies  to  waive  the  ad- 
vertising requirements  of  such  section  In 
the  case  of  proposals  for  contracts  for  such 
research; 

"(3)  may  provide  administrative  supple- 
mental Increases  in  existing  grants  and  con- 
tracts to  support  new  research  relevant  to 
such  disease  or  disorder  and 

"(4)  ShaU  disseminate,  to  health  profes- 
sionals and  the  public,  information  on  the 
cause,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  such 
disease  or  disorder  that  has  been  developed 
in  research  assisted  imder  this  section. 
The  amount  of  an  increase  in  a  grant  or 
contract  provided  under  paragraph  (3)  may 
not  exceed  one-half  the  original  amount  of 
the  grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  sbaU  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of 
the  Senate  on  actions  taken  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  such  fiscal  year. 

"AimtALS  m  RBSBARCH 

"Sk.  493.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Director  of  NIH,  shaU  establish 
guidelines  for  the  following: 

"(I)  The  proper  care  of  animals  to  be  used 
in  biomedical  and  behavioral  research. 

"(2)  The  proper  treatment  of  ■Ti<m«i« 
whUe  being  used  in  such  research.  Oiiide- 
llnes  under  this  paragraph  shaU  specify— 

"(A)  the  aiH>ropriate  use  of  tranquilisen, 
analgesics,  anesthetics.  paralyUcs.  and  eu- 
thanasia for  animals  in  such  research;  and 

"(B)  appropriate  pre-surgical  and  post-sur- 
gical veterinary  medical  and  nursing  care 
for  animals  In  such  research. 

Such  guidelines  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
prescribe  methods  of  research. 

"(3)  The  organization  and  operation  of 
animal  care  committees  In  aocordanoe  with 
subsection  (b). 

"(bxi)  Guidelines  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  (aX3)  shaU  require  animal  care 
committees  at  each  entity  which  conducts 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  with 
funds  provided  imder  this  Act  (including 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the 
national  research  Institutes)  to  assure  oom- 
pliance  with  the  guidelines  established 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Each  animal  care  committee  shaU  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  entity  for  which  the  committee  Is  estab- 
lished. shaU  be  composed  of  not  fewer  than 
three  members,  and  shaU  include  at  least 
one  individual  who  has  no  association  with 
such  entity  and  at  least  one  doctor  of  veteri- 
nary medicine. 

"(3)  Each  animal  care  committee  of  a  re- 
search entity  shaU— 

"(A)  review  the  care  and  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  aU  animal  study  areas  and  faculties 
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of  the  research  entity  at  least  semiannually 
to  evaluate  oompllanoe  with  applicable 
guidelines  establiahed  under  ■ubsecticm  (a) 
for  appropriate  animal  care  and  treatment: 

"(B)  keep  appropriate  records  of  reviews 
conducted  under  subparacraph  (A);  and 

"(C)  for  each  review  conducted  under  sub- 
paracraph (A),  file  with  the  Director  of  NIH 
at  leact  annually  (i)  a  certification  that  the 
review  has  been  conducted,  and  (U)  r^wrts 
of  any  violations  of  guidelines  established 
undo-  subsection  (a)  or  assurances  required 
under  paragraph  (1)  which  were  observed  in 
such  review  and  which  have  continued  after 
notice  by  the  committee  to  the  research 
entity  Involved  of  the  violations. 
Reports  filed  imder  subparagraph  (C)  shall 
Indude  any  minority  views  filed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  NIH  shall  require 
each  applicant  for  a  grant,  contract,  or  co- 
operative agreement  involving  research  on 
■«hMi«  vhlch  is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  or  any  national 
research  Institute  to  indude  in  any  applica- 
tion or  contract  proposal  submitted  after 
the  ezpirmtion  of  the  twelve-month  period 
bf^w'ng  on  the  effecUve  date  of  this  sec- 


"(1)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  NIH  that— 

"(A)  the  applicant  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  guidelines  established  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  and  has 
an  animal  care  committee  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b):  and 

"(B)  scientists,  animal  technicians,  and 
other  personnel  involved  with  animal  care, 
treatment,  and  use  by  the  applicant  have 
available  to  them  Instruction  or  training  in 
the  humane  practice  of  animal  maintenance 
and  experlmentatlan,  and  the  concept, 
availaUlity,  and  use  of  research  or  testing 
methods  that  limit  the  use  of  animals  or 
limit  animal  distress;  and 

"(3)  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  use 
of  ininti'f  In  the  research  to  be  conducted 
with  funds  provided  under  such  grant  or 
contract. 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (aX3)  of  section 
SS3  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  regula- 
tions under  this  subsection  shall  be  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  the  notice  and 
comment  requirements  of  such  section. 

"(d)  If  the  Director  of  NIH  determines 
that- 

"(1)  the  conditions  of  animal  care,  treat- 
ment, or  use  in  an  oitity  which  is  receiving 
a  grant,  contract,  or  cooperative  agreement 
involving  research  on  anlinalu  under  this 
title  do  not  meet  applicable  guidelines  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (a): 

"(3)  the  oitity  has  beoi  notified  by  the 
Director  of  NIH  of  such  determination  and 
has  been  itfven  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
take  corrective  action;  and 

"(3)  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
entity  to  correct  such  conditions: 
the  Director  of  NIH  shall  suspend  or  revoke 
such  grant  or  contract  under  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Director  determines  appropri- 
ate. 

"(e)  No  guideline  or  regulation  promulgat- 
ed under  subsection  (a)  or  (c)  may  require  a 
research  entity  to  publicly  disclose  trade  se- 
crets or  commercial  or  financial  information 
which  is  privOeged  or  confidential. 

"VtK  OP  AFFBOniATIOira  XmVEK  THIS  TITU 

"Sic.  494.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  or  the  erection  of 
buildings  only  if  so  specified.  Such  appro- 
priations, unless  otherwise  expressly  provid- 


ed, may  b«  expended  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for-t- 

"(1)  personal  services: 

"(3)  stenbgraphic  recording  and  translat- 
ing service^: 

"(3)  tra^l  expenses  (including  the  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  when  spe- 
cifically awhorized  by  the  Secretary); 

"(4)  rental; 

"(5)  supflles  and  equipment; 

"(6)  puithase  and  exchange  of  medical 
books,  boolu  of  reference,  directories,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  and  press  clippings; 

"(7)  punnase,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(8)  prilling  and  binding  (in  addition  to 
that  otherlrise  provided  by  law):  and 

"(9)  all  other  necessary  expenses  in  carry- 
ing out  this  title. 

Such  appropriations  may  be  expended  by 
contract  if  deemed  necessary,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes (41  VB.C.  5). 

"OUTS 

"Sk.  49|.  The  Secretary  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3101.  accept  conditional 
gifts  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
or  a  national  research  institute  or  for  the 
acquisition  of  groimds  or  for  the  erection, 
equipment*  or  maintenance  of  facilities  for 
the  Natioial  Institutes  of  Health  or  a  na- 
tional research  institute.  Donations  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  tSO,000  for  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  or  a  national  research  in- 
stitute forjcarrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  may  ie  acknowledged  by  the  establish- 
ment witltin  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  |uttional  research  institute  of  suit- 
able mem<^ials  to  the  donors. 

"rXTAL  HXSKABCH 

"Sk.  49f .  (a)  The  Secretary  may  not  con- 
duct or  subport  any  research  or  experimen- 
tation. In  the  United  States  or  in  any  other 
country,  on  a  nonviable  living  human  fetus 
ex  utero  or  a  living  human  fetus  ex  utero 
for  whom  viability  has  not  been  ascertained 
unless  the!  research  or  experimentation— 

"(1)  may  enhance  the  well-being  or  meet 
the  healti  needs  of  the  fetus  or  enhance 
the  probability  of  its  survival  to  viability:  or 

"(3)  wH]  pose  no  added  risk  of  suffering, 
injury,  or  death  to  the  fetus  and  the  pur- 
pose of  ttte  research  or  experimentation  is 
the  development  of  Important  biomedical 
knowledge  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
other  me^u. 

"(b)  In  Administering  the  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  human  research  subjects 
which— 

"(1)  apply  to  research  conducted  or  sup- 
ported by  the  Secretary; 

"(3)  invflve  living  human  fetuses  in  utero: 
and  I 

"(8)  arebublished  in  section  46.308  of  part 
48  of  titler4S  of  the  C^ode  of  Federal  Regular 
tions; 

or  any  sf  ccessor  to  such  regulations,  the 
Secretary)  shall  require  that  the  risk  stand- 
ard (published  in  section  48.103(g)  of  such 
purt  48  ot  any  successor  to  stich  regulations) 
be  the  same  for  fetuses  which  are  intended 
to  be  aborted  and  fetuses  which  are  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  to  term. 

"(cHl)  The  Biomedical  Ethics  Advisory 
Committee  appointed  under  section  381 
shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  nature,  advis- 
ability, ayd  biomedical  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  exercising  any  waiver  of  the  risk 
standard! published  in  section  48.103(g)  of 
such  pari  48  (or  any  successor  to  such  regu- 
lations). '  rhe  Committee  shall  complete  the 
study  am  report  its  findings  to  the  Biomed- 
ical Ethigs  Board  esUbllshed  under  section 
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381  not  later  tb^  the  expiration  of  thirty 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  report  shall  include  the  recom- 
mendations, if  awy,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
advisability  of  the  authority  for  such  a 
waiver  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  a  waiver  mi^t  be  granted.  The  Bio- 
medical Ethics  '  Board  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  CoBOptaee  of  Uie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, anf  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Res*uroes  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  During  tne  thirty-slx-month  period 
beginning  on  tne  effecUve  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  not  grant  (under 
secUon  48.311  6t  part  46  of  UUe  48  of  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations  or  any  succes- 
sor to  such  sectlbn)  a  modification  or  waiver 
for  fetal  revearett. 

"(3)  Effective  October  31. 1988.  paragraph 
(3)  is  repealed. 

"OOmnUCTIOII  OP  TITLB 


"Sic.  497 

as  limiting  (1) 

the  Secretary 

officer  or 

Ing  to  the 

treatment  of 

rate  national 

lished  under 

tureof  any 
coi 
Sk.    3. 

Health  Coi 

317  is 
(3)  SecUon 
(A)  in  Uie  fl 
(1)   by  strikliig 

Health    C^ounc^ 


UUe  shall  not  be  construed 

functions  or  authority  of 

section  301  or  of  any 

of  the  United  States,  relat- 

prevenUon.  diagnosis,  and 

disfssf  for  which  a  sepa- 

insUtute  is  estab- 

Utle.  or  (3)  the  expendi- 

therefor.". 


The    NaUimal    Advisory 
ectaUished  under  secUon 

(a)  is  amended— 
sentence — 
out   "NaUonal  Advisory 
the    National    Advisory 
Mental  Health  iCoundl.  the  NaUonal  Advi- 
sory Council  on!  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, and  the  National  Advisory  Dental  Re- 
search Council'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
Mental  Health  Coun- 
Advlsory  CouncO  on  Al- 
ihtdlsm";  and 
out  "by  the  Surgeon  Oen- 
iroval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Educat^  and  Welfare"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  Secretary"; 
(B)  in  the  secfnd  sentence— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Advisory  Health  Council,  are  skilled 
in  the  sciences  felated  to  health;  and" 

out  "the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Council,  the  National  Advi- 
Aloohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, the  Nattoiial  Advisory  Heart  Council, 
and  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Dental  Research 
Councfl"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
NaUonal  Adviapry  Mental  Health  Council 
and  the  Nation^  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  ^Ucoholiam";  and 


of  "National 
cU  and  the  Ni 
cohol  Abuse 

(U)  by 
eral  with 


(ii)by 
Mental 
aory  Council 


Health 


(lii)  by 
alcoholtem, 
Uons"  and 
cohol  abuse 

(C)by 

(3)  Sul 
pealed  and  sul 
subsection  (g) 


out  ",  alcohol  abuse  and 
dental  diseaaw  and  condi- 
In  lieu  thereof  "and  al- 
alooholism";  and 
out  the  third  sentence, 
(b)  of  secUon  317  is  re- 
Ions  (c)  through  (e)  and 
are  redesignated  as  subsec- 


Uons  (b)  throuui  (e),  ren>ectively. 

(4)  SecUon  XtKe)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows:  T 

"(c)  Upon  appointment  of  any  such  coun- 
cO  or  commlUfee.  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate to  such  council  or  committee  such  advi- 
sory funcUons  relating  to  grants-in-aid  for 
research  or  training  projects  or  programs,  in 
the  areas  or  fi^ds  with  which  such  couwdl 
or  committee  ii  concerned,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  I  e  Mq>ropriate.". 

(5)  Sectltm  V  il(a)  is  amended— 
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(A)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "as 
are  recommended"  through  "for  such  fiscal 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  are 
recommended  by  the  advisory  council  to  the 
enUty  of  the  Department  supporting  such 
proJecU  or.  in  the  case  of  mental  health 
projects,  by  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Mmtal 
Health  Council:  and  make,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  the  advisory  council  to  the  entity 
of  the  department  involved  or  the  Naticmal 
Advisory  Mental  Health  Council,  grants-in- 
aid  to  public  or  nonprofit  universities,  hos- 
pitals, laboratories,  and  other  InsUtuUons 
for  the  general  support  of  their  research": 
and 

(B)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  "rec- 
ommendaUons  of  the  NaUonal  Advisory 
Health  Council"  through  "as  he  deems"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reccnmnendaUons 
of  the  advisory  councils  to  the  enUUes  of 
the  department  involved  or,  with  respect  to 
mental  health,  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council,  such  addiUonal 
means  as  the  Secretary  considers". 

(6)  SecUon  1133(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  section  441". 

(b)  Parts  I  and  J  of  tiUe  ni  are  repealed. 

(c)  SecUon  8(w)  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act  is 
repealed. 

(d)  SecUon  508  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"(eKl)  If  the  direct  cost  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract (described  in  subsection  (a))  to  be 
made  does  not  exceed  $50,000,  the  Secretary 
may  make  such  grant  or  coopnaUve  agree- 
ment only  if  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  Is  recommended  after  peer 
review  required  by  regulations  under  subsec- 
Uons  (a)  and  (b). 

"(3)  If  the  direct  cost  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract (described  in  subsecUon  (a))  to  be 
made  equals  or  exceeds  $50,000,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  such  grant  or  cooperaUve 
agreement  only  if  such  grant  or  cooperative 
agreement  is  recommended  after  peer 
review  required  by  regulations  under  subsec- 
Uons  (a)  and  (b).  and  is  recommended  by 
the  NaUonal  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil, the  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  or  the  NaUonal 
Advisory  Council  on  Drug  Abuse,  as  is  ap- 
propriate.". 

rUiM  POR  KXSKAKCH  HfVOLVnfG  AimCALS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  NaUonal 
InsUtutes  of  Health  shaU  establish  a  plan 
for- 

(1)  research  to  be  conducted  by  or 
through  the  NaUonal  InsUtutes  of  Health 
and  the  national  research  InsUtutes  into 
methods  of  biomedical  research  and  experi- 
mentaUcm— 

(A)  which  do  not  require  the  use  of  ani- 


(B)  which  reduce  the  number  of  «n«twi« 
used  in  such  research;  or 

(C)  which  produce  less  pain  and  distress  in 
such  animals  than  methods  currently  in  use; 

(3)  establishing  the  validity  and  reliability 
of  the  methods  described  in  subparagraph 
(A): 

(3)  the  development  of  such  methods 
which  have  been  found  to  be  valid  and  reli- 
able; and 

(4)  the  training  of  scientists  in  the  use  of 
such  methods. 

The  plan  required  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  prepared  not  later  than  Olober  1,  1988. 
(b)  The  Director  of  the  NaUonal  InsU- 
tutes of  Health  shall  take  such  acUons  as 
may  be  appropriate  to  convey  to  scientists 
and  others  involved  with  research  or  ezi>eri- 
mentaUon  involving  «ntt«»i«  inf oimaUm  re- 
specting the  methods  found  to  be  valid  and 
reliable  under  subeecUon  (aX3). 


(c)  The  Director  of  the  National  InsUtutes 
of  Health  shall  establish  within  the  NaUon- 
al InsUtutes  of  Health  an  Interagency  Co- 
ordinating C:ommittee  to  assist  the  Director 
of  ttie  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  in  the 
development  of  the  plan  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Director  of  each  natl<«nal  re- 
search Institute  shall  serve  on  the  Commit- 
tee. 

USIAaCH  OM  LUPUS  mTTHKIUTOSUS 

Sk.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a 
Lupus  Erythematosus  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee to  plan,  develop,  coordinate,  and  im- 
plement comprehensive  Federal  inittaUves 
in  research  on  Lupus  EryUiematosus. 

(bXl)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of— 

(A)  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute 
of  Neurological  and  CommunicaUve  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  (or  the  designee  of  such  Di- 
rector); 

(B)  the  Director  of  the  NMional  InsUtute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  (or  the 
designee  of  such  Director): 

(C)  the  Director  of  the  National  InsUtute 
of  Arthritis  and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin 
Diseases  (or  the  designee  of  su^  Director): 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  National  InsUtute 
of  General  Medical  Sciences  (or  the  desig- 
nee of  such  Director): 

(E)  the  Director  of  the  NaUonal  Heart, 
Lung,  and  Blood  InsUtute  (or  the  designee 
of  such  Director): 

(F)  the  Director  of  the  National  InsUtute 
of  Diabetes  and  DIgesUve  and  Kidney  Dis- 
eases (or  the  designee  of  such  Director):  and 

(O)  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Ck>ntrol  (or  the  designee  of  such  Direc- 
tor). 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate as  ctiairman  of  the  Committee  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  SUn  Diseases. 

(c)  The  Committee  shall  prepare  a  report 
for  Congress  on  its  acUviUes.  The  report 
sliall  Include  a  descripUon  of  research 
projects  on  Lupus  Erythematosus  conducted 
or  supported  by  Federal  agencies  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  wtiich  the  report  is  made,  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  each  such  project, 
the  amounts  expended  for  each  such 
project,  and  an  identlficaUon  of  the  enUty 
which  conducted  the  research  under  each 
such  project  Such  report  shall  be  sulnnitted 
not  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of 
the  effecUve  date  of  this  Act.  The  (Commit- 
tee shall  tenninate  one  month  after  the 
report  is  submitted. 


NATIOirAL 


KVId  AWAIS  STUDY 


Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shaU  ccmduct  a  study  of — 

(1)  the  effect  of  the  service  obligaUon  re- 
quirement of  section  486(c)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  on  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  individuals  who  i^ply  for  NaUonal 
Research  Service  Awards; 

(3)  the  effect  of  aeeUon  486(cK4)  of  such 
Act  on  the  number  of  persons  who  engage 
in  health  research  or  training  as  a  career, 

(3)  the  number  of  persons  who  receive  Na- 
Uonal Research  Service  Awards  and  who 
engage  in  health  research  or  training  as  a 
career,  and 

(4)  the  effecUveneas  of  the  grant  author- 
ity under  secUon  486(aXlXB)  of  such  Act  in 
encouraging  individuals  to  engage  in  health 
research  and  training  as  a  career. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  complete  the 
study  required  by  subsecUon  (a)  wittiin  one 
year  after  the  effecUve  date  of  tliia  Act  and 
shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  lAbor  and  Human  Resources  of  the 
Senate. 

nrxBuoiwcT  oomtrrriB  on  spdul  cokd 
nijuiT 

Sk.  7.  (a)  Within  90  days  after  the  effec- 
Uve date  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servfcxs  shall  establish 
in  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Diseases  and  Stroke  an 
Interagency  Committee  on  Spinal  (Cord 
Injury  (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Interagency  Committee").  The 
Interagency  Committee  shaU  plan,  develop, 
coordinate,  and  Implement  comprehensive 
Federal  initiatives  in  research  i»  spinal  cord 
injury  and  regeneration. 

(bXl)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall 
consist  of  representatives  from— 

(A)  the  National  InsUtute  on  Neurologieal 
and  Communicative  Dlsardets  and  Stroke; 

(B)  the  Department  of  Defeow; 

(C)  the  Department  of  Kdocatioo: 

(D)  the  Vetoans'  Administration; 

(E)  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy;  and 

(F)  the  NaUonal  Science  FoundaUon; 
designated  by  the  beads  of  such  enUUes. 

(3)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall 
meet  at  least  four  times.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Servloes  shaU  select  the 
(Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
from  the  members  of  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee. 

(c)  Within  the  18  months  after  the  effec- 
Uve date  of  this  Act,  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
C«H)gress  a  report  conoemtng  its  activities 
imder  this  section.  The  report  shall  Include 
a  description  of  resear^  projects  on  spinal 
cord  Injury  and  regeneratioa  conducted  or 
supported  by  Federal  agencies  during  such 
18-month  period,  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
each  such  project,  the  amounts  expended 
for  each  such  project,  and  an  identlflcatUn 
of  the  entity  which  conducted  the  reaeardi 
under  each  such  project 

(d)  The  Interagency  Committee  shall  ter- 
minate 90  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
Interagency  Committee  transmit*  the 
report  required  by  subsection  (c)  to  the 
Omgress. 


STUDY  OP  PDSOmnL  POI  KIALTH 
LT 


OP 


Sk.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  <Hi  the  adequacy  and  availability  of 
personnel  to  meet  the  current  and  projected 
health  needs  (including  needs  for  home  snd 
community-based  care)  of  elderty  Americaas 
through  the  year  3030. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results 
of  the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  and  the  CcMnmittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  of  the  Senate  by  March 
1.  1988.  The  report  on  the  study  shall  con- 
tain reoMnmendaUons  on— 

(1)  the  number  of  primary  care  pliysi- 
dans,  dentists,  and  other  health  personnel 
needed  to  provide  adequate  care  for  the  el- 
derly; 

(3)  the  training  needs  of  physicians  and 
dentists  (including  specialists)  and  other 
health  personnel  to  provide  care  responsive 
to  the  particular  needs  of  the  elderty; 

(3)  necessary  changes  in  medicare  and 
other  third  party  reimbunement  programs 
necessary  to  support  training  of  primary 
care  and  other  physicians  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  elderly;  and 

(4)  necessary  program  changes  in  third 
party  reimbursement  programs  (including 
changes  In  medicare  programs)  to  support 
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tnlnlns  of  other  health  personnel  in  the 
cmre  of  the  elderly. 

nmSAGKIICT  COMUTTIB  OR  LKAmidHO 
DISABIUTIB 

Sbc  9.  (a)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  thla  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  shall  es- 
tablish an  Interagency  Conunlttee  on  Learn- 
ing DtaabiUUes  to  review  and  assess  Federal 
research  priorities,  activities,  and  findings 
regarding  learning  disabilities  (including 
central  nervous  system  dysfunction  in  chil- 
dren). 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
such  representatives  as  the  Director  may 
designate,  but  shall  Include  representatives 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Stroke, 
the  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and 
Human  Development,  the  National  Institute 
of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute,  the  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Sciences,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Research  Resources  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health. 

<c)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  the  Committee  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  activities 
under  subsection  (a)  and  shall  include  in  the 
report— 

(1)  the  number  of  persons  affected  by 
learning  disabilities  and  the  demographic 
data  which  describes  such  persons; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  current  research 
findings  on  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  legislation  and 
administrative  actions— 

<A)  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
search on  learning  disabilities  and  to  im- 
prove the  dissemination  of  the  findings  of 
such  research:  and 

(B)  respecting  specific  priorities  for  re- 
search in  the  cause,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
and  prevention  of  learning  disabilities. 

<d)  The  Committee  shall  terminate  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  submission  of  the 
report  under  subsection  (c). 

BKVIKW  or  DISEASB  RESEAHCH  FROGRAlfS  OP 
THX  HATIOIfAL  mSTITUTE  OF  DIABETES  AMD 
DIGKSTTVX  AHS  KIDHKT  DISXA8KS 

Sic.  10.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  an  adminis- 
trative review  of  the  disease  research  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institute  of  Diabetes 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Diseases  to  deter- 
mine If  any  of  such  programs  could  be  more 
effectively  and  efficiently  managed  by  other 
national  research  institutes.  The  Secretary 
shaU  complete  such  review  within  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

iiCALXimcs 


BIOl 

11.  Titie  ni  (as  amended  by  section 
3(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"Past  I— Biomzdical  Ethics 

"Sk.  Ml.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
Biomedical  Ethics  Board  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Board'). 

"(bXl)  The  Board  shaU  consist  of  twelve 
members  as  follows: 

"(A)  Six  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
as  follows:  Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Minority  Leader  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(B>  Six  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  ofl  Representatives,  three  from  the 
majority  party  and  three  from  the  minority 
party. 

"(3)  Tht  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  sh^  expire  when  the  member  leaves 
the  offic#  of  Senator  or  Representative,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  upon  the  expiration  of 
eight  years  after  the  date  of  the  member's 
appoinUqent  to  the  Board,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

"(3)  Valiancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
Board  sh^  not  affect  the  power  of  the  re- 
maining inembers  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  B<mrd  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  As  in  the  case  of  the  original  ap- 
pointmen  I. 

"(4)  He  Board  shall  select  a  chairman 
and  a  vl<  e  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
bers at  tne  beginning  of  each  Congress.  The 
vice  chairman  shall  act  as  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman  or  in  the  event  of 
the  incapacity  of  the  chairman.  The  chair- 
manship and  vice  chairmanship  shall  alter- 
nate between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  each  Congress.  The 
chairman  during  each  even-numbered  Con- 
gress shall  be  selected  by  the  Members  of 
the  Houae  of  Representatives  on  the  Board 
from  ampng  their  number.  The  vice  chair- 
man durng  each  Congress  shall  be  chosen 
in  the  s4me  manner  from  that  House  of 
Congress  other  than  the  House  of  Congress 
of  which  the  chairman  is  a  Member. 

"(S)  The  Board  shall  meet  once  every 
three  months  unless  such  meeting  is  dis- 
pensed with  by  the  chairman,  and  may  meet 
at  any  time  upon  the  request  of  four  or 
more  meyibers  of  the  Board  or  upon  the  call 
of  the  ch^Urman. 

"(cXl)  The  Board  shall  study  and  report 
to  the  Congress  on  a  continuing  basis  on  the 
ethical  issues  arising  from  the  delivery  of 
health  c^e  and  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research,  including  the  protection  of  himian 
subjects  of  such  research  and  developments 
in  genetic  engineering  (including  activities 
in  recombinant  DNA  technology)  which 
have  imi llcations  for  himian  genetic  engi- 
neering.] 

"(2)(A)|  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  an  aimual  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted jo  the  Congress  identifying  the 
issues  which  were  the  subject  of  the  study 
conducted  under  paragraph  (1)  and  identify- 
ing areas,  programs,  and  practices  of  medi- 
cine and  biomedical  and  behavioral  research 
which  have  significant  ethical  implications 
and  which  would  be  appropriate  subjects  for 
study. 

"(B)  4  report  on  research  and  develop- 
ments ill  genetic  engineering  (Including  ac- 
tivities in  recombinant  DNA  technology) 
which  have  Implications  for  himian  genetic 
engineeqlng  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress noi  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  under 
subsection  (d). 

"(d)(1)  To  conduct  the  studies  and  make 
the  reports  re<iulred  by  subsection  (c),  the 
Board  siall  appoint  a  Biomedical  Ethics  Ad- 
visory dommlttee  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  iCommlttee').  The  Committee  shall 
consist  ^  fourteen  members  as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  Individuals  who 
are  dlst^igulshed  in  biomedical  or  behavior- 
al resealch. 

"(B)  "three  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  dlstitiguished  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
or  otherwise  distinguished  In  the  provision 
of  health  care. 

"(C)  Five  of  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed ;by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
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are  dlstlnguisHed  in  one  or  more  of  the 
fields  of  ethici,  theology,  law,  the  natural 
sciences  (other  than  the  biomedical  or  be- 
havioral scientes),  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  h«Uth  administration,  govern- 
ment, and  pubf c  affairs. 

"(D)  Two  o|  the  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  from  individuals  who 
are  representatives  of  citizens  with  an  inter- 
est in  biomedical  ethics  but  who  possess  no 
specific  expertise. 

"(2KA)  The  Committee,  by  majority  vote, 
shall  elect  f  roi^  its  members  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairma^  and  appoint  an  executive  di- 
rector who  sh^  serve  for  such  time  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Committee 
may  prescribe.  In  the  absence  of  the  chair- 
man, or  in  the  event  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
chairman,  thei  vice  chairman  shall  act  as 
chairman.         j 

"(B)  The  teria  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Committed  shall  be  foiu-  years,  except 
that  any  such  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  such  member's  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term.  Terms  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  staggered  so  as  to  establish  a 
rotating  membership. 

"(C)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
receive  no  pay  for  their  services  as  members 
of  the  Committee,  but  shall  be  allowed  nec- 
essary travel  expenses  (or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, mileage  fbr  use  of  privately  owned  ve- 
hicles and  a  pter  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
at  not  to  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5704  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code)  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  ttiem  in  the  performance  of 
duties  as  a  mcfnber  of  the  Committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  1 
of  chapter  57  and  section  5731  of  tiUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  and  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder. 

"(D)  The  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  Committee, 
may  employ  such  staff  and  consultants  as 
necessary  to  prepare  studies  and  reports  for 
the  Committed. 

"(3)(A)  The  Committee  may.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  its  functions,  hold  such 
public  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  take  such  testimony,  as  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  Upon  request  of  the  Committee,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  mich  agency  to  the  Committee 
to  assist  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

"(C)  The  Committee  may  secure  directiy 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency 
shall  furnish  kuch  information  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(D)  The  C(  tmmittee  may  accept,  use,  and 
dispose  of  gilts  or  donations  or  services  or 
proi>erty. 

"(E)  The  Committee  may  use  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  To  enable  the  Board  and  the  Commit- 
tee to  carry  out  their  functions  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $2,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1186.  $2,iKK),000  for  fiscal  year 
1987.  and  $3,(  00,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 
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KPPCCTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1. 198S. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Senator 
Hatch,  in  introducing  the  reauthoriz- 
ing legislation  for  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  This  bill  contains  spe- 
cific 3-year  authorizations  for  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  and  the  Na- 
tional Heart,  Lung,  Blood  Institute.  It 
creates  a  new  Institute,  the  National 
Institute  for  Arthritis,  Musculoskele- 
tal and  Skin  Diseases,  and  establishes 
important  mechanisms  for  integrating 
the  participation  of  nurse  researchers 
into  the  activities  of  all  the  institutes. 
It  a(H:omplishes  a  long  overdue  recodi- 
fication of  the  law  regarding  NIH.  And 
the  legislation  includes  a  provision  of 
which  I  am  particularly  proud— the 
creation  of  a  Congressional  Office  of 
Biomedical  Ethics  patterned  after  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

This  has  been  a  trying  year  of  our 
Nation's  biomedical  researchers.  Reau- 
thorizing legislation  introduced  by  us 
last  year  that  was  nearly  identical  to 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  That  veto, 
coupled  with  an  attack  on  the  NIH 
budget  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  has  created  considerable 
alarm  among  researchers  throughout 
the  country. 

After  the  1985  appropriations  bill 
for  the  NIH  was  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
took  the  unprecedented  action  of  im- 
pounding a  portion  of  the  funds  and 
holding  them  aside  to  spend  in  future 
years.  The  nimiber  of  new  and  compet- 
ing grants  that  could  be  awarded  in 
1985  decreased  by  1,500  grants  from 
6,500,  the  number  intended  by  Con- 
gress, to  5,000. 

Not  only  was  this  action  illegal  and 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  it 
was  also  based  on  ignorance  of  the  sci- 
entific funding  process.  When  this 
action  was  taken,  the  first  of  three 
cycles  of  funding  was  complete.  Many 
scientists  had  received  their  priority 
scores  for  the  year.  Some  had  begtm  to 
hire  new  colleagues  based  on  expecta- 
tions of  funding.  The  reduction  of  the 
budget  meant  that  priority  scores  high 
enough  to  win  funding  in  the  first 
cycle  could  not  win  funding  in  the 
second.  A  fair  and  predictable  process 
had  been  transformed  into  a  lottery. 

The  negative  reaction  from  the  sci- 
entific commuinlty  was  marked.  Many 
scientists  took  time  out  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  visit  Washington. 
Hearings  were  held.  There  were  dis- 
turbing revelations  including  Instances 
where  Nobel  prize  winning  scientists 
were  denied  funding  because  of  the 
damaged  fimdlng  process. 

Together  with  my  colleague,  Senator 
WncKKR.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89  to  restore  funding  for 


the  full  6,500  grants  i^ipropriated  by 
Congress.  A  similar  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. These  resolutions  and  the  pres- 
sure brought  to  bear  by  the  scientific 
community  led  to  a  compromise.  The 
administration  promised  to  raise  the 
level  for  the  year  to  5,500.  To  this 
date,  no  new  directive  has  been  given 
to  the  directors  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes to  bring  the  grant  level  to  the 
compromise  number. 

The  authorization  levels  in  the  bill 
we  are  introducing  today  are  based  on 
the  budget  already  adopted  this  year 
by  the  Senate.  They  aUow  for  the 
award  of  6.000  new  and  competing 
grants  for  each  year  from  1986  to 
1988.  WhUe  this  is  somewhat  less  than 
last  year's  target,  it  will  be  the  largest 
number  of  new  grants  ever  awarded  by 
the  Institutes.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  point  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion also  creates  a  new  institute  which 
will  focus  on  one  of  our  country's 
more  conunon  disabling  afflictions- 
arthritis. 

There  are  a  niunber  of  different 
kinds  of  arthritis.  To  this  date  re- 
search on  these  conditions  and  many 
related  disorders,  has  been  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Arthritis,  Diabetes.  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Disorders.  The  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  Institute  for  Ar- 
thritis will  signify  a  special  emphasis 
to  be  placed  on  finding  a  cure  for  this 
condition  which  contributes  dispropor- 
tionately to  pain  and  suffering  and 
days  lost  from  work. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  bill 
is  its  emphasis  on  stimulating  nursing 
research.  Although  it  does  not  estab- 
lish a  new  Nursing  Institute,  which 
was  a  provision  of  last  year's  vetoed 
bill,  there  are  many  features  which 
will  stimulate  the  participation  of 
nurses  in  the  research  conducted  at 
the  Institutes. 

Nurses  are  indispensable  profession- 
als within  our  health  care  system  who 
generally  have  the  greatest  share  of 
patient  contact.  Though  they  clearly 
have  much  to  offer  the  research 
effort,  they  have  often  been  denied 
opportunities  to  participate.  To  anure 
that  nurses  participate  actively  and 
fully,  we  are  requiring  that  nurses  be 
Involved  in  all  aspects  of  studies  con- 
ducted at  the  Clinical  Center.  Nurses 
will  also,  from  this  time  fonmurd,  sit  on 
the  study  sections  and  advisory  coun- 
cils of  the  Institutes.  In  addition,  as- 
sistance will  be  offered  to  schools  of 
nursing  to  aid  prospective  researchers 
in  their  efforts  to  develop  workable 
methodologies  and  projects. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I 
mention  another  feature  of  this  reau- 
thorizing legislation,  the  creation  of  a 
Congressional  Office  of  Biomedical 
Ethics  patterned  after  OTA.  There  are 
no  more  difficult  sets  of  questions  that 
daily  confront  medical  practitioners, 
patients,  families,  researchers,  and 
public  policy  makers  than  the  ethical 
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issues  arising  aroimd  medical  practice 
and  biomedical  research.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and  Bio- 
medical and  Behavioral  Research 
showed  that  an  independent  panel  to 
think  through  these  issues  could  pro- 
vide invaluable  guidance  to  those  who 
must  take  responsibility  for  hard  deci- 
sions in  this  area.  It  is  essential  that 
this  type  of  assistance  be  available  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  this  has 
been  a  particularly  successful  year  for 
ouLT  Nation's  biomedical  researchers.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  accomplish- 
ment which,  in  many  ways,  symbolizes 
the  tremendous  progress  of  the  last 
decade.  Without  the  progress  in  virol- 
ogy, gene  cloning,  genetic  engineering, 
and  monoclonal  antibodies  of  recent 
years,  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  identify  the  virus  which  caused  the 
Acquired  Immunodeficiency  Syndrome 
[AIDS]  and  develop  a  test  to  protect 
the  Nation's  bl(x>d  supply. 

There  can  t>e  no  better  evidence  of 
the  wisdom  of  Government  than  the 
resources  it  has  invested  in  this  pre- 
eminent research  institution.  Sure, 
there  can  be  no  better  answer  for 
those  naysayers  who  endlessly  berate 
the  accomplishments  of  Government 
programs  than  to  point  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  which  were  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  run  ex- 
clusively on  public  monies.  There  can 
be  no  more  valuable  commitment  to 
our  Nation's  future  than  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  HoLLiHGs,  Mi.  Smoir, 
Mr.    DixoM,    Mr.    Goldwatkr, 
Mr.  Prxssler,  Mrs.  Kassebauk. 
and  Mr.  Hattield): 
S.  1310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of   1934   regarding  the 
broadcasting  of  certain  material  re- 
garding candidates  for  Federal  elective 
office,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

CLCAU  CAMPAIOH  ACT 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Hol- 
LXiTGS,  SmoH,  Dncoif,  Goldwatkr. 
Prxssler,  Kasskbaum  and  Hattikld  to 
address  the  Increasing  negativism  of 
political  campaigns.  Negative  cam- 
paigning has  always  existed  In  Ameri- 
can politics,  but  the  advent  of  televi- 
sion commercials  and  political  action 
committees  has  blown  it  into  previous- 
ly undreamed-of  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  a  well-educated,  well- 
informed  public  is  the  foundation 
upon  which  American  democracy  is 
built.  Negative  political  campaigning  is 
shaking  our  democracy  off  that  foun- 
dation. The  public  increasingly  is 
voting  against  candidates,  after  a  bar- 
rage of  30-second  negative  ads  that 
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have  reduced  complex  issues  and  per- 
sonalities into  buanrords  and  straw- 
n>cn.  Independent  political  action 
committees  and  wealthy  interlopers 
are  free  to  inject  themselves  into 
races,  as  weU.  These  PAC's  may  have 
no  loyalty  to  a  district  or  a  SUte.  a 
candidate  or  a  party.  Nonetheless, 
they  can  spend  thousands  of  dollars 
on  negative  ads. 

Negative  political  campaigns  have 
drawn  such  general  expressions  of  re- 
vulsion that  some  ask  why  they  are 
used.  The  answer  is  that  they  are  used 
because  they  work.  They  wear  down 
and  tear  down  opponents,  and  they 
win  elections. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  are  the  re- 
sults of  this  kind  of  victory?  How  does 
a  politician  serve  his  constituency  if 
he  was  elected  not  because  of  his  posi- 
tions on  issues,  but  because  the  voters 
disliked  his  opponent  more  than  they 
disliked  him?  Politicians  enjoy  believ- 
ing that  being  elected  confers  a  man- 
date, but  what  kind  of  mandate  is 
that? 

Mr.  President,  negative  poUtlcal 
^mpatgntng  is  creating  apathy  and 
cynicism  among  the  voting  public,  and 
distorting  our  electoral  process.  I  also 
believe  It  is  beginning  to  cloud  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  Senate.  I  sense  an  in- 
creasing mood  of  defenslveness,  of  tes- 
tiness,  and  a  breakdown  in  the  comity 
and  colleglallty  that  we  need  to  func- 
tion as  a  deliberative  body.  There  is  a 
sense  of  fear  here,  based  on  the  appre- 
hension that  when  we  next  face  re- 
election, our  opponents  will  use  nega- 
tive tactics  against  us,  and  we  will 
have  to  use  such  tactics  against  them 
to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  provides  a  starting  point 
for  defying  with  this  troubling  prob- 
lem. It  applies  to  Federal  elective  cam- 
paigns that  are  conducted  through  the 
broadcast  media.  The  bill  is  based 
upon  Congress'  constitutional  power 
to  regulate  Federal  elections,  and  on 
established  legal  principles  set  out  In 
the  Communications  Act  regarding  po- 
litical acces  rights  and  regulation  of 
the  broadcast  media. 

The  bill.  enUtled  the  "Clean  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1985,"  has  two  main  pro- 
vislmis.  First,  it  says  to  Federal  candi- 
dates that  If  you  want  to  broadcast  an 
ad  that  refers  to  your  opponent,  you 
must  make  that  reference  in  person.  If 
an  ad  is  broadcast  in  which  you  refer 
to  your  opponent  and  you  have  not 
made  the  reference  in  person,  then 
your  opponent  gets  free  time  to  re- 
spond to  that  ad.  The  intent  of  this 
provision  is  not  to  eliminate  negative 
ads;  it  is  designed  to  increase  a  candi- 
date's accountability  when  he  seeks  to 
use  negative  ads.  Thus,  if  a  candidate 
wants  to  refer  to  his  opponent,  the  pub- 
lic will  see  with  its  own  eyes  and  hear 
with  its  own  ears  that  candidate,  not 
some  anonymous  actor  or  a  portentous 
voice  narrating  a  staged  scene. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  ad- 
dresses  Independent   political   adver- 
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tlseme^ts  placed  by  PACs  or  even  in 
dlvldu^lB.  It  provides  that  if  a  PAC 
airs  ad  ad  opposing  a  Federal  candi- 
date, t|ien  that  candidate  will  get  free 
respoi^  time.  If  a  PAC  airs  an  ad  en- 
dorsint  a  Federal  candidate,  then  the 
opponints  of  that  candidate  get  free 
respoiie  time.  Again,  this  bill  does  not 
seek  t«  eliminate  or  restrict  PAC  ads. 
It  mefely  attempts  to  restore  some 
balance  to  a  t—mp^ign  in  which  Inde- 
pend^t  ads  are  aired.  This  provision 
will  pipvlde  candidates  with  some  abU- 
ity  to  respond  to  messages  that  other- 
wise night  be  unanswerable. 

MrT^^dent.  any  legislation  relat- 
ing t4  political  speech  raises  first 
amen^ent  concerns.  We  have  been 
fortujite  to  have  had  the  assistance 
of  th«  noted  law  firm  of  Sidley  & 
Austin  in  preparing  this  bilL  They 
have  reviewed  the  constitutional  Issues 
raised  I  by  the  bill,  and  have  concluded 
that  4  strong  case  could  be  made  in 
court  Ihat  the  bill  Is  constltutlonaL 

Ifr.  iProrident,  my  coeponsors  and  I 
are  excited  about  this  bill.  We  believe 
it  proirldes  a  focused  mechanism  for 
dealli«  with  this  crucial  problem,  and 
we  hope  it  also  generates  widespread 
debat*  on  additional  solutions.  The 
Commerce  Committee  wUl  begin  hear- 
ings in  July  on  the  bill,  and  we  look 
forward  to  input  from  the  public,  the 
press,  and  our  colleagues  in  Congress. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Raoo^. 

Th4%  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccogo,  as  follows: 
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8. 1310 
Be  ii  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amer^  in  Congrtu  a*tembled,  Thst  this 
Act  iwy  be  cited  u  the  "Clean  Campaign 
Act  of  198S". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Section  815  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  19S4  (47  UJB.C.  31S)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  redesignating  Bubsectlons  (b),  (c) 
and  (i>  as  Bubiectiona  (d),  (e)  and  (f),  re- 
tpecOTely:and 

(3)  |y  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (4)  the  followtnr 

"(bvi)  If  any  legally  auallfled  candidate 
for  aiy  Federal  elective  office  (or  an  au- 
thoriaed  committee  of  any  such  candidate) 
who  itaea  rlghU  of  access  and  conditions  of 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  uti- 
broadcastlng  station  to  refer,  directly 
or  InfllreeUy,  to  another  legally  qualified 
i*t»  for  that  office,  such  reference 
■ball  [be  made  In  person  by  such  legally 
qualllled  candidate. 

"(21  If  the  licensee  of  a  broadcasting  sU- 
tion  iermlts  such  sUtlon  to  be  utilised  in  a 
manqer  not  In  accordance  with  the  provl- 
■tonsiof  paragraph  (1)  of  this  aubsection, 
auch  licensee  shall  provide,  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time,  to  the  candidate  to 
whoak  reference  was  made  the  opportunity 
to  ut^ize,  without  charge,  the  same  amount 
of  time  of  such  broadcasting  station,  during 
the  same  period  of  the  day,  as  was  utilized 
by  the  legally  qualified  candidate  (or  by  an 
authorized  committee  of  such  legally  quali- 
fied dandldate). 

"(cKl)  If  any  licensee  permits  a  person  to 
utilise  a  broadcasting  station  to  broadcast 


material  which  either  endorses  a  legally 
qualified  candidate  for  any  Federal  elective 
office  or  op|£ses  a  legaUy  qualified  candi- 
date for  ttuit  office,  such  licensee  shall, 
within  a  rMSDnable  period  of  time,  provide 
to  any  legsJw  qualified  candidate  opposing 
the  candidate  endorsed  (or  to  an  authorised 
committee  of  such  legally  qualified  candi- 
date), or  to  any  legally  qualified  candidate 
who  was  so  lopposed  (or  to  an  autborlsed 
committee  of  such  legaUy  qualified  candi- 
date), the  obportunity  to  utilize,  wltbout 
charge,  the  pune  amount  of  time  on  such 
broadcasting,  station,  during  the  same 
period  of  the  day.  as  was  utilised  by  such 
person. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'peiaoif  Includes  an  individual,  part- 
nership, conimilttee.  association,  corpora- 
tion, or  any  JDther  organisation  or  group  of 
persons,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  a  le- 
gally quallfi^  candidate  for  any  Federal 
elective  offiee  or  an  authorized  conmilttee 
of  any  such  Candidate.", 
(b)  Seetioq  315(a)  of  the  <::!ommunicatlons 
V&C.  315(a))  is  amended  by 
Ion"    and    Inserting    In    lieu 

_.Jon". 

315(e)  of  tbe  Communications 
so  redesignated  by  subsection 
ion.  Is  amended  to  read  as  f  ol- 


Act  of 
striking 
thoeof ' 

(c) 
Act  of 
(a)  of  this 

]gSK i 

"(e)  For  pi^rpoaes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'authorized  committee' 
means,  with  respect  to  any  candidate  for 
nomination  (or  election,  or  election,  to  any 
Federal  elecuve  office,  any  committee,  dub. 
association,  or  other  group  of  persons  whicb 
receives  contributions  or  makes  expendi- 
tures durbig  a  calendar  year  in  an  aggregate 
amount  exceeding  $1,000  and  which  is  au- 
thorized by  inich  candidate  to  accept  contri- 
butions or  aiake  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
such  candidate  to  further  the  nomination  or 
election  of  auch  candidate: 

"(2)  the  term  'broadcasting  station'  in- 
cludes a  immunity  antenna  television 
system:  and 

"(3)  the  terms  'licensee'  and  'sUtlon  li- 
censee' wheO  used  with  respect  to  a  commu- 
nity antenna  system  means  the  operator  of 
such  systen^". 

Ssc.  3.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  bdd  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  th^  application  of  the  provision  to 
any  such  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  by  such  Invalidation. 

Mr.  HOliLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  today  with  Senator  Dahtorth 
to  IntrodiiM  legislation  that  furthers 
the  intent  and  Improves  the  effective- 
political  broadcasting  laws. 
Camptdgn  Act  of  1985  ad- 
remedles  two  specific  prob- 
greatly  threaten  balance 
in    the    political 


ness  of  tl 
The  Cl€ 
dressesi 

lems  tL_,   

and    accokmtablllty 
broadcasting  arena. 

The  first  problem  Involves  the  use  of 
broadcast  time  for  negative  advertis- 
ing. Whl|e  attacks  on  opponents  are 
certainly  aiot  new.  with  the  advent  of 
sophisticated  use  of  the  electronic 
media,  sich  attacks  are  becoming 
more  and  more  insidious  and  are  con- 
tributing less  and  less  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  information  about  candidates. 
In  the  pa|st  few  years.  I  have  seen  Just 
about  evtry  form  of  animal  and  every 
type  of  ^ilred  performer  make  incor- 
rect or  nisleadlng  remarlu  about  a 
candidate's  opponent. 
Now,  I  enow  full  well  that  we  cannot 
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""^in"?'".  ^°}^^  "*  **"'  ^  llmlt-a  would  be  met  by  Immediate  and  strong  unsuitable  for  the  coU«etion  m  th» 

candidate's    discussion    of    an    oppo-  acUon  by  the  Congress.  fSture^                    couecuon  in  the 

nent's  character,   record,   and  other                              «  ,h«„irt  k.  r»^*^  k-~  ♦»,-♦  ♦».- 

voter  so  that  an  educated  Xlce  can  g     lan    ^  !S?  ^'  ^SJS~   th.  S^  °2lVl  '**/  '^T'^  °^^  }^°^ 

be  made   That  \r  whv  SonAt^r  n*w  ®"    **^^-    A   bill    to   authorize   the  items  which  clearly  demonstrate  an 

foaSISd  I  iS.  proboriM  nSLtlvS  Smithsonian  Institution  to  plan,  de-  important  facet  of  technology  or  hls- 

8ta™e^llcy^f  yo?lSSt  to  dSJ  »»«".  «"d  construct  facilities  for  the  Na-  tory.  It  refuses  many  more  articles 

yoS  opWent  in  a  bSScaSt  iSS-  "°"*^  ^  "»<*  ^^^  Museum:  to  the  than  it  accepts,  as  a  part  of  the  curato- 

SenTyoumlStdoUto^rs^i  gommlttoe  on  Rule,  and  Adminlstra-  rial  process,  and  wlto  full  regard  for 

this  wav    c&ndidatM  can   mak*.  th*  "°"-  '°*  expense  of  storing  objects  over 

SS^ts'^fcy'lSrS^mSfaSS'thS?  »— ™  or  t«^o>a.  ^  ^  sr*cs     time                  

opponents  while  being  more  responsi-    ^  ^.  -^,  „„™^  „    r. .^    .  ,  ^^^  \^^  **'  ^*'  ^^o^®*".  "»*t  the 

ble  about  what  they  say               •^  •  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I  very  subject  matter  of  the  museum. 

The  second  problem  Involves  the  use  iS^^f^/'^^^^^?*^I^2i^l!^^  ^w". "^acts  of  air  and  space,  are  by 
of  PAC  money  to  air  advertisements  S^.,??nH^S^.™^'iS?»ll!?S*'  }^^^_P»^^  ^*^-  One  of  the  most 
on  broadcast  stations.  We  aU  have  t  °n.?  l^t^^  ^^"^''Sr*"'*** 'I*'  »n»Portant  aircraft  of  aU  time,  and  cer- 
seen  how  PAC's  can  seriously  damage  ",°^,„'^  ^'^  5**^.  ^"^T.  ^^  ^*^^  the  most  important  of  the  Jet 
the  balance  In  a  campaign  through  the  SSfS^t  ??f  i^.^SSS  «^*^*'  *^'J^^  Prototype  Boeing  707.  is  cur- 
expenditure  of  enormous  amounts  of  *^"**  *'  '***  °^*"  IntemaUonal  Air-  renUy    stored    in    the    desert    near 

money.  In  effect,  a  candidate  budgets    ^^J}' ,     * »         .    _,        .  Tucson  In  my  State,  where  It  is  subject 

to  fight  one  weU-financed  opponent  .»,    ,  !Stf.     **i7u°"'  construction  of  to  the  elements.  This  aircraft  generat- 

but  then  ends  up  fighting  many  the  facilities,  which  may  consist  of  up  ed  many  billions  of  dollars  for  the 

While  the  existing  political  broad-  "*  '***"  hangar-type  buildings,  funds  United  SUtes;  It  and  its  derivatives 

casting  laws  give  a  candidate  equal  op-  JS^««*^?™*r..  JP  ^  **!i'*^     ^^'^  *^^*  '»«*°  perhaps  the  most  Important 

portunlties  vis-a-vis  an  opposing  candi-  J2,400,000  Is  authorised  effecUve  Octo-  plus   in  our  balanceK>f-trade  projec- 

date.  the  laws  offer  far  fewer  protec-  °^'  J'  \?**'  'w  planning  and  design  of  Uons.  But  more  than  that,  it  literally 

tlons  when  It  comes  to  PAC's.  The  cur-  ,„!„  **'*"'y:5J5**°^  "^^  "**^  y*"  revoluUonlzed  mankind,  making  it  pos- 

rent  requirements  of  lowest  imlt  ad-  i®®®'  *"  additional  $42,600,000  would  sible  for  the  average  citteen  to  ex- 

vertlslng  rate  or  free  time  or  Just  the  °*  authorized  to  carry  out  the  actual  change  their  shopping  bags  for  lug- 

ablllty  to  respond  promptly  do  not  construction    of    facilities.    However,  gage,    and    catapulted    transatlantic 

apply  with  PAC's.  In  addlUon,  when  a  these  construction  moneys  could  be  ob-  crossings   from  500,000   per   year   to 

candidate  responds  to  a  PAC,  he  then  H**^_.*°fLf?**°**^°'^  °P  *  match-  more  than  20  million, 

triggers  the  equal  opportunities  provl-  ™*  °*^  **"*  non-Federal  funds.  The  The  707  prototype  should  be  on  ex- 

slon  of  the  law.  In  the  end,  he  finds  he  "joney  would  not  be  available  for  any  hibit,  fully  restored  in  our  Nation's 

keeps  making  one  statement  for  two  or  ?tage  of  construction  untO  sufficient  Capital,  as  a  symbol  of  America's  avia- 

more  on  the  other  side.  How  can  he  :}™™  are  raised  to  complete  that  par-  tlon    heritage.    Its    ccnnpanlon    piece 

hope  to  compete  fairly?  To  cure  this  SSt^LS^"              overaU  fadllUes.  should    be    the    space    shutUe,    the 

problem.  Senator  Dantorth  and  I  are  ^"®  Federal  Aviation  Administration  symbol   of  the   conversion   of  space 

again    taking   a   straightforward   ap-  ''0*"°  °^  authorized  and  directed  to  from  experimental  to  business  status, 

proach,  which  In  no  way  limits  the  '®*"  *  maximum  of  100  acres  of  land  Unfortunately    both    of    these— and 

ability   of   PAC's  to   advertise:   If   a  **  I>uilea  International  Airport  appro-  many     other     similar     inmlratlonal 

broadcaster  ah's  PAC  advertisements.  Palate  for  expansion  of  the  museum  craft— are  not  only  too  large  to  be  ex- 

the  broadcastor  must  then  give  the  **"*  which,  when  used  for  the  museum,  hlblted  In  the  museum  on  The  Mall, 

candidate  who  is  opposed  or  otherwise  '^ould  not  Interfere   with   the   oper-  they  cannot  be  disassembled  for  trans- 

not  supported,  free  time  within  a  rea-  *tlons  of  the  airport.  portatlon    to    The    Mall.    They    and 

sonable  period.  l^-  President,  It  Is  an  unusual  and  others  in  the  collection  must  be  exhlb- 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  fortunate     circumstance     when     the  Ited  at  a  location  where  there  is  a 
how  we  now  use  broadcast  time  to  ad-  Public  need  for  a  facility  and  a  public  runway;  the  perfect  location,  one  that 
vertise  candidates  for  office.  The  Brit-  desire  to  support  Its  creation  coincide,  has  been  advocated  by  the  public,  by 
ish  system  of  providing  only  limited  Such  is  the  case  of  the  DuUes  wing  of  business,  and  by  State  and  local  au- 
blixdks  of  time  free  of  charge   has  the  National  Air  and  Space  MuseuuL  thoritles,  is  Dulles  Airport, 
alwajrs  had  some  attractions.  I,  howev-  The  existing  National  Air  and  Space  Mr.  President,  the  Dulles  wing  would 
er,  recognize  that  vast  changes  are  not  Museum  on  The  Mall  Is  the  most  pop-  become  a  focal  point  for  the  remain- 
now  In  the  offering.  But  some  further  ular  museum  in  the  world,  and  its  Kp-  der  of  the  Air  and  Space  Museum's  ' 
tuning  of  our  current  system  is  re-  proval   stems   from    the    manner   in  fascinating  collections  of  artifacts,  and 
quired.  The  approach  Senator  Dah-  which  Its  artifacts,  from  the  recently  would  permit  the  visitor  to  view  the  ' 
FORTH  and  I  have  taken  is  reasonable  restored  Wright  Flyer  to  the  Pioneer  remai^able      restoration      activities 
and  restricts  the  speech  of  no  one.  It  10  spacecraft,   are   exhibited   to  the  which    have    brought    the    museum 
wIU  Improve  the  accountability  of  can-  public.  Less  well  known  is  the  fact  worldwide  renown, 
didates  and  the  balance  in  campaigns,  that  the  museum  has  other  programs  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Fed- 
In  the  end,  the  public  will  benefit  by  fully  as  Important  as  Its  exhibits,  and  eral  Aviation  Administration  has  Indl- 
having  the  best  information  possible  of  the  same  high  quality.  These  In-  cated  its  willingness  to  lease  100  acres 
on    which    to    make    an    intelligent  dude  its  films.  Its  publications.  Its  re-  of  land  at  Dulles  to  the  Smithsonian 
choice.  search  and  the  remarkable  care  given  to  provide  an  adequate  space  for  the 

Finally,  I  want  to  note  that  in  pro-  to  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  buildings,  parking,  and  the  necessary 
posing  this  legislation,  we  are  again  its  collection.  stipport  activities.  The  area  agreed 
signaling  the  strong  support  of  the  The  crucial  matter  of  preserving  a  upon  would  provide  ample  room  for 
Congress  for  the  political  broadcasting  collection  is  the  heart  of  any  muse-  expansion,  and  would  not  interfere 
laws.  The  current  FCC  has  shown  an  urn's  fimctlon.  and  one  can  tell  by  in-  with  the  primary  purpose  of  the  air- 
inclination  to  weaken  or  eliminate  the  spectlon  that  the  present  site  of  the  port 

current  political  broadcasting  require-  museum's  restoration  and  preservation  The  decision  to  request  a  location  at 

ments.  They  should  not  do  so.  Any  activities,  the  Paul  E.  CHrber  Facility  DuUes  was  done  only  after  many  other 

action  by  the  Commission  that  would  at  Silver  Hill.  Is  totally  Inadequate  for  sites  were  considered.  There  was  no 

in  any  way  harm  these  requirements  the  existing  collection,  and  absolutely  room  at  Washington  National;  Baltl- 
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more-Washington  International  Air- 
port indicated  that  there  was  no  space 
available  because  of  future  require- 
ments; the  Olenn  L.  Martin  airport  in 
Baltimore  did  not  have  adequate 
space;  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  had  in- 
adequate space,  and  there  was  no 
guarantee  of  permanence  for  the  facil- 
ity, due  to  the  uncertainties  of  mili- 
tary missions;  the  Fairchild  plant  at 
Hagerstown  was  too  distant,  and  had 
no  genuine  local  support.  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport,  on  the  other  hand, 
met  all  the  criteria  for  museum  and 
airport  needs,  and  in  addition,  has  the 
enthusiastic,  sustained  support  of 
many  influential  civil  and  business 
groups. 

The  regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
have  given  their  preliminary  approval 
to  the  Dulles  wing,  and  authorized  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum  to 
continue  with  preliminary  planning. 

The  facility  as  currently  planned 
would  consist  of  four  hangar-tjri}e 
buildings,  approximately  250  by  300 
feet,  with  a  ceiling  height  of  at  least 
75  feet.  One  of  these  would  be  a  com- 
bination shop  and  storage  area,  while 
the  others  would  be  used  to  store  and 
exhibit  space  craft.  There  would  be 
smaller  buildings  for  the  storage  of  en- 
gines and  other  aircraft  parts,  and  for 
offices  and  a  visitor's  lobby.  There 
would  be  sufficient  ramp  space  to 
aUow  movement  of  aircraft  and  access 
to  the  active  runway.  The  facility 
itself  would  be  directly  accessible  from 
outside  the  airport  without  going 
through  the  terminal  area. 

The  facility  construction  would  be 
phased  over  a  period  of  10  years,  with 
the  first  building  handling  the  most 
urgent  needs  of  the  museum,  and  serv- 
ing also  as  a  focus  of  public  interest. 

The  degree  of  spontaneous  public 
support  is  astounding:  influential  citi- 
zens have  formed  an  Aviation  Heritage 
Coimcil  that  wiU  work  to  collect  pri- 
vate funding  to  match  the  Federal 
component  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant from  the  public  point  of  view  is 
the  fact  that  these  facilities  will  help 
relieve  the  enormous  visitor  load  on 
the  museum  downtown,  and  permit 
the  museimi  to  create  exhibits  in 
which  a  greater  degree  of  public  inter- 
action will  be  possible.  The  museum 
has  an  enviable  track  record  which 
augers  well  for  the  success  of  the  new 
DuUes  wing.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  us  in  this  effort  and  that  the 
legislation  will  be  acted  on  promptly.* 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
8J.  Res.  146.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating August  1985  as  "Polish  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Month";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

POLISH  AMKRICAlf  HKRITAOI  HOIfTR 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  introduce  this 
legislation  designating  August  1985  as 
"Polish  American  Heritage  Month,"  in 


recognition  of  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions made  by  Polish  Americans. 

Poles  and  Polish  Americans  have 
played  a  major  role  in  shaping  our  his- 
tory. Prom  Kazlmierz  Pulaski  and  Ta- 
deusz  ^osduako.  heroes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  Army,  to  Edmund 
Muskie  and  Zbigniew  Braezinski, 
Polish  Americans  have  helped  deter- 
mine American  political  and  military 
historfT  Polish  Americans  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  our  cultural,  scien- 
tific, educational,  athletic,  and  enter- 
tainment worlds.  In  short,  they  have 
greatli  enriched  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

We  $lso  send  another  message  when 
we  so!  honor  Polish  Americans.  We 
inform  those  struggling  for  freedom 
and  democracy  in  Poland,  from  Lech 
Walesa  to  the  three  codef  endants  in 
the  Pdlish  Government's  anti-Solidari- 
ty trial,  that  the  United  States  stands 
with  them  in  their  historic  confronta- 
tion with  those  seeking  to  stem  the 
tide  of  social  Justice.  We  do  this  by 
honorkig  Poland's  native  sons  and 
daughters  who  have  chosen  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  bringing  with  them 
the  ideas  and  talents  nurtured  over 
the  centuries  by  Polish  history.  Let  us 
join  with  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  designate 
August  1985  as  "Polish  American  Her- 
itage ^onth."» 
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^y  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself  and 

QJ.  Res.  147.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate! a  calendar  week  in  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Infection  Control  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MTIOHAL  niraCTIOM  COITTROL  WSBC 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  annually 
desigikte  a  week  in  1985  as  "National 
Infec^on  Control  Week."  This  week 
will  8«rve  to  make  us  all  aware  of  how 
infection,  a  significant  cause  of  disease 
and  death,  can  be  prevented. 

In  conjunction  with  the  first  Nation- 
al Infection  Control  Week,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices EHHS]  plans  to  launch  the  T. 
Bear  campaign  to  make  children,  who 
are  particularly  prone  to  infection, 
morelaware  of  what  they  can  do.  The 
message  of  the  campaign  will  be 
"Handwashing  Prevents  Infection 
•  •  •  It  Really  Does." 

Children  are  in  special  need  of 
havinig  this  message  brought  to  them. 
The  T.  Bear  campaign  began  at  the 
Pediatric  Branch  of  the  National 
Cancir  Institute.  There  the  patients 
are  children  afflicted  with  cancer  for 
whom  infection  can  have  dire  conse- 
quences. Not  only  hospitals  but  also 
scho<  Is  and  day  care  centers  are  loca- 
tor transmission  of  infection.  For 
exam  pie,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol ]  eport  that  they  respond  to  more 
reqw  sts  to  investigate  outbreaks  of  in- 


fectious dii  ease  in  day  care  centers 
than  In  anylother  setting. 

The  best  solution  to  Infection  is  pre- 
vention. For  children  this  comes  down 
to  a  simple  message:  Handwashing 
prevents  Infection.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Tj  Bear  Foundation,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices is  beginning  a  campaign  to  take 
this  messaaie  to  the  hospitals,  schools, 
day-care  wid  Head  Start  centers. 
There  are  already  36  flagship  facili- 
ties. Each  has  agreed  to  submit  an 
evaluation  0f  the  handwashing  behav- 
ior and  Inf^tion  patterns  in  their  fa- 
cility befone,  during  and  after  imple- 
mentation 0f  the  program. 

lent,  my  Joint  resolution 
de  for  the  designation  of 
ection  Control  Week." 
HHS  1990  objectives  for 
lealth.  is  the  goal  of  reduc- 
infections  (those  ac- 
quired in  a!hospital  setting)  by  20  per- 
cent. Each  year  more  than  20.000 
people  die  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
kind  of  Infection  and  in  at  least  an- 
other 60,000  deaths  nosocomial  infec- 
tion is  con^dered  a  contributing  cause. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  to  reduce 
the  inddenoe  of  infection.  The  T.  Bear 
campaign  m  an  important  first  step.  I 
am  conf idvit  that  in  this  year  and  in 
future  yea^  designation  of  "National 
Infection  Control  Week"  will  contrib- 
ute to  increasing  public  awareness  of 
what  can  be  done  to  prevent  infec- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  KEltNEDT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  icosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  a  week  in  1985,  as 
"National  |  Infection  Control  Week." 
This  event;  will  provide  a  vehicle  for 
focusing  national  attention  on  the  im- 
portance of  handwashing  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection.  The  campaign 
will  be  directed  at  children,  and  care- 
givers respbnsible  for  them.  Its  theme 
will  be  symbolized  by  a  poster  with  a 
picture  of li  teddy  bear,  caUed  T.  Bear. 
The  campaign  will  begin  in  hospitals 
and  focus  on  nosocomial  (hospital  ac- 
qxiired)  inlSections. 

Thousanids  of  children  in  hospitals, 
schools,  and  day-care  centers  are 
prone  to  unnecessary  diseases,  or  even 
death,  because  of  transmitted  infec- 
tions. Children  in  the  pediatric  wards 
of  hospiti^  are  particularly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  menace  of  nosocomial  infec- 
tion. This  growing  threat  can  be 
blocked  by  the  simple  practice  of 
handwashing.  The  T.  Bear  campaign 
promotes  this  fundamental  message.  It 
is  a  worthwhile  effort,  and  one  that  I 
am  happy  to  support.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  37 

At  the  jrequest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  ;he  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Rond  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  37.  a  bill  to  provide  for  civil 
rights  in  public  schools. 

8.  4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClukb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Trible]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  49,  a  biU  to  protect  firearm 
owners'  constitutional  rights.  civU  lib- 
erties, and  rights  to  privacy. 

8.  310 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mi.  Buroick]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  210.  a  bQl  to  repeal  the 
inclusion  of  tax-exempt  Interest  from 
the  calculation  determining  the  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits. 

8.  38 1 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Mothihah,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Bffr.  East]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  361.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  per- 
manent the  deduction  for  charitable 
contributions  by  non-itemizers. 

8.  «SB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MrrcHXLL]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  425,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and 
Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Diseases. 

8.  670 

At  the  request  of  Hit.  Pell,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  EIehhedt],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Metzeitbadm],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Melcheh] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  670,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  give  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  similarly  sit- 
uated industries,  and  to  give  to  em- 
ployers and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  MB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
865,  a  bill  to  award  special  congres- 
sional gold  medals  to  Jan  Scruggs, 
Robert  Doubek.  and  Jack  Wheeler. 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkovi^ski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Cramstoh],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
naga],  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Stafford],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  DECoHcnn],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Specter],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockefeller],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Bosc'hwitz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  876,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish,  extend,  and  improve  certain 
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Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
programs. 

s.  toa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  DsCoiiciin. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  902.  a  bill  to  esUblish  Inderal 
standards  and  regtilations  for  the  con- 
duct of  gaming  activities  within  Indian 
country,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  B4S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danfostr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Trfiiii«t«nw 
[Mr.  Long]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  942,  a  bill  to  promote  expansion 
of  international  trade  in  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  887 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brss.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
987,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861-1865. 

8.  1088 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CTrahston.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BiDEH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1039,  a  bill  entiUed  the  "Ocean 
Incineration  Research  Act  of  1985." 

8.  1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1064,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  the  national  diffusion 
network. 

S.  1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  E^TANS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1084.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  funds  for  activities 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting, and  for  other  purposes, 
a.  1188 

At  the  request  of  lii.  Hast,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  LsART]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1162.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  Incoiporate 
transportation  impacts  into  the  selec- 
tion process  for  repositories  of  high- 
level  radioactive  waste. 

S.  1*88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armbtrono. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Binqaman].  the  Senator 
from  MinnesoU  [Mr.  BoscBWxn].  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iHoim]. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Lcvnr],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
MATsmrAOA].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prbssler],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rockkpellir],  the  Sen&tor  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Rusman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stafford] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1223,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of  a  me- 
morial on  Federal  land  in  the  District 
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of  Columbia  or  its  environs  to  honor 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

8.  1884 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClttrz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HsFLnrl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Trible]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1224,  a  bill  to  limit 
the  importation  of  softwood  lumber 
into  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8BIAn  JOINT  nSOLUnON  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115.  a  joint 
resolution  to  designate  1985  as  the  OU 
Heat  Centennial  Tear. 

8KNAR  JOINT  RXSOLDTTOB  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley],  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Symms],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  136,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  <i«»«igti«^ng  the 
calendar  week  beginning  with  Sunday. 
April  13,  1986,  as  National  Garden 
Week. 

SniATK  ooNcuumn  ubolution  4 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resoluticm  41  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  corporate 
income  tax  rates  should  remain  grad- 
uated. 

SSNAXK  OONCURKSNT  USOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCldrs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 43.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex> 
pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  English  language  is  the  offi- 
cial language  of  the  United  States. 
SBiAn  coNcuaann  hisolotion  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Soiator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter]  was  added  as 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 45,  a  concurrent  resolution  con- 
demning the  actions  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  that  hinder  free- 
dom of  religion. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


ENERGY    POLICY    AND    CONSER- 
VATION ACT  AMENDMENTS 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  348 

Mr.  BRADLETY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  979)  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  titles  I  and  n  of  the 
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Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  as  follows: 

At  the  ippropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  f  ollowinc  new  title: 

TITLE    —EMiatOENCY  FINANCIAL 
RESPONSE 

AUTROaiTT  TO  PBOVIDt  mBHlKlfCT 
ASSXSTAIKS 

Sac.  .  (a)  The  President  shall  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  cupplemoit  the  rules 
implementlns  the  Low  Inoamm  Energy  A«- 
sistanoe  Procram  to  provide  an  independent 
mechanism  for  emergency  financial  assist- 
ance In  the  form  of  standby  block  granU  to 
State  Ooveroon  (acting  in  accordance  with 
State  law)  as  part  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment's  resptmse  to  a  petroleum  disruption. 

(b>  The  standby  block  plan  under  subaec- 
tl<Hi  (a),  to  the  T*'^""""  extent  practicatde, 
shall  provlde.for— 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  easential  public 
■ervioes  so  ss  to  protect  public  health. 
safety,  and  welfare: 

(3)  the  mitigatlcn  of  extreme  personal 
hardship  caused  by  higher  prices  during  the 
petroleum  supply  disruption:  and 

(S)  wtwtjnMw  of  economic  efficiency. 

(c)  The  standby  Mode  grant  plan  shaU  in- 
clude guidelines  and  requirements  for  State 
Oovemors  <scting  pursuant  to  State  law) 
under  whkdi  the  block  granU  are  condi- 
tioned, lnfhy*h*g  provisions  for  submittal  of 
State  plans  to  ensure  the  objectives  listed  in 
subsection  (b)  are  met  Reasonable  account- 
ing and  auditing  procedures  shall  be  estab- 
lished. The  standby  block  grant  plan  shaU 
be  developed  in  consultation  with  SUte 
Ctovemois  and  State  legislatures  and  with 
the  benefit  of  public  participation. 

(d)  The  requirements  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  riiall  provide  for  a  limitation  on  the 
percentage  of  the  funds  that  may  be  used 
by  State  agencies  for  planning  and  adminis- 
trative costs. 

(e)  tlie  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  M  days  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  described  in  this  UUe. 


TAXIOa  OP  THZ  STAMDBT  BLOCK 

oBAnnjui 

Ssc.  .  If  the  President  determines  to  im- 
plement the  standby  block  grant  program, 
then  he  shall  transmit  his  determination  to 
the  Ccogreas  together  with  his  request  for 
an  emergency  supplemental  appropriation, 
incl<»ding  this  recQmmendati<Hi  for  a  formu- 
la slliiTTit*"g  the  appropriated  funds  among 
the  several  States. 

DOUBCT  pbubal  assistamcb 

Sic       .  The  President  shall  within  90 
days  of  the  enactment  of  this  Title  provide 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for 
changes  In  »T<iiting  law  so  as  to  provide  for 
direct  FMeral  assistance  to  recipients  to 
complement  the  standby  block  grant  plan 
established  under  this  TlUe.  The  President's 
reoommendatkms  shall  provide  for  changes 
In  ezisUng  Federal  direct  asslstsnre  pro- 
grams, such  ss  Uw  Low-Income  Energy  As- 
sistance Program  or  for  such  other  forms  of 
direct  Federal  assistance  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate, where  the  use  of  such  programs  in 
conjimction  with  the  standby  block  grant 
plan  would  more  effectively  or  more  effi- 
ciently adileve  the  objectives  in  sec.  01(b). 
AUTHoansnoM  or  ArmopaiAnoHS 
Sic.      .  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  funds  ss  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  title:  the  sllocatlon  of 
luch  funds  smoog  the  several  States  shall 
be  detomined  as  provided  in  the  emergency 
suin>lemental  appropriation  required  by  sec- 
tion 02  of  the  Act. 


METZINBAUM  AMENDldENT  NO. 
j  349 

Mr.  mETZENBAUM  proposed  an 
amendnrat  to  the  biU  S.  979,  supra;  as 
foUoireir 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

-aC  t.  L^OTATION  ON  NIW  VOUmTABY  AGUB- 
Uam  OR  PLANS  OP  ACnON. 

"Sectl^  282  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conaerv^on  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  Ibereof  the  followlnr 

"  '(m)  Effective  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  ^e  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
AmenctaaenU  Act  of  1M5, 

"  '(1)  the  defenses  available  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  (k)  shall  only  be  applicable 
under  aay  new  plan  of  action  with  respect 
to  Type  1  activities  (ss  that  term  is  defined 
in  the  Uiternational  Energy  Agency  Emer- 
gency Iinnagement  Manual,  dated  Decem- 
ber l»8»rif- 

"  '(A)  ihe  Secretary  has  transmitted  such 
new  pla4  of  action  to  the  Congress;  and 

"  '(BXI)  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  have  elapsed  since  receipt  by  the 
Congresi  of  such  transmittal:  or 

"  '(U)  aithin  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  receipt  of  such  transmittal, 
either  ^ouse  of  the  Congress  has  disap- 
proved 4  Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  pur- 
suant toJsubsection  (n);  and 

"'(2)  such  defenses  for  Type  1  activities 
with  rea>ect  to  such  new  plan  shall  not  be 
avallabl<!  if  there  has  been  enacted,  in  ac- 
oordano  with  subsection  (n),  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  i  IsapprovaL 
"  '(3)  ]  yir  the  purpose  of  this  subeecUon— 
"  '(A)  iontinulty  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  ai  Journment  of  the  Congress  sine  die 
at  the  ^d  of  the  second  session  of  Congress: 
and 

"  '(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  sassion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  tlmn  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
exclude^  in  the  computation  of  the  calen- 
dar-day period  Involved. 

"'(nXlXA)  The  aivllcatlon  of  defenses 
under  sabsectlon  (f)  snd  (k)  for  Type  1  ac- 
tivities ^  respect  to  any  new  plan  of  action 
;ted  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
shall  bet  disapproved  If  a  Joint  resolution  of 
disapproval  has  been  enacted  Into  law 
during  yte  60  day  period  of  continuous  ses- 
whleh  such  transmission  was  re- 
ceived liy  the  Congress.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  sulisection,  the  term  "Joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  Joint  resolution  of  either 
House  Of  the  Congress  as  described  in  para- 
graph (|). 

(B)  (After  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
under   subsection   (mXl),   a 
ilutlon  of  disapproval  may  be  intro- 
either  House  of  the  Congress, 
itroduction,    the    Joint    resolution 
referred  Immediately  to  the  Com- 
Envgy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Seiate  and  the  appropriate  committee 
or  comsiittees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

"  '(C)i  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  the 

transmission  any  time  prior  to  adoption  of 

such  Joint  resolution  by  either  House  of  the 

Congr^ 

"'(2)  I  This  subsection  Is  enacted  by  the 
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(3):  it  supersedes  other  rules 
dxtent  that  It  is  inconsistent 


Upon 
shall 
mlttee 


"  '(8) 
the 

read  as  f( 
"That  the 
disapproves 
pursuant  to 
Energy  Pol 
iC8i>ect  to 


'(A|  ss  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  bf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
revecfvely,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect tf  the  procedure  to  be  f  oUowed  In  that 
House  Un  the  case  of  resolutions  described 


by  paragraph 
only  to  the 
therewith;  and 

"  '(B)  with  fall  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  ak  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  lio  the  same  extent  as  In  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  respective 
House. 

resolution  disapproving 
under  subsection  (m)  shall 
after  the  resolving  clause: 
of  the  United  States 
availability  of  the  defenses 
252(f)  snd  (k)  of  the 
and  Conservation  Act  with 
1  activities  under  the  new 
plan  of  action;  submitted  to  the  Ccmgress  by 
the  Secretary  lof  Energy  on  .".the  blank 
apace  therein  being  full  with  the  date  and 
year  of  receipl  by  the  Congress  of  the  trans- 
mission under  subsection  (m). 

"  '(4K A)  If  t  lie  omnmlttee  to  which  a  Joint 
resolution  unler  this  subsection  has  been 
ref «Ted  has  i  ot  reported  it  at  the  end  of  20 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  after  Its 
referral,  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge any  such  committee  from  further 
consideration  I  of  any  other  Joint  resolution 
with  respect  to  such  transmission  which  hss 
been  referred  to  such  committee. 

'"(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  shall  be 
highly  prtvUeied  (except  that  In  may  not  be 
made  after  ul  committees  to  which  such 
Joint  resolut^  has  been  referred  have  re- 
ported a  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
trsnsmisslon)l  and  debate  thereon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  di- 
vided equallsl  between  those  favoring  and 
those  omxMtig  the  Joint  resolution.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shsll  not  be 
order,  snd  it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
wss  sgreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(C)  If  thS  motion  to  discharge  Is  sgreed 
to  or  disa^«ed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  noif  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  cMnmittee  be  made  with  req>ect 
to  any  other  )olnt  resolution  with  req)eet  to 
Ion. 
sll  such  committees  have 
,ve  been  dischsrged  from  fur- 
ther conslde^on  of  a  Joint  resolution.  It 
shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
within  the  86  day  period  following  receipt 
by  the  Congress  of  the  new  plan  of  action 
(even  thoura  a  previous  motiim  to  the  same 
effect  basbeen disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  such  a  Joint  res- 
olution. Thej  motion  shall  be  highly  privi- 
leged and  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to  thei  motion  shall  not  be  in  order, 
and  it  ShaU  hot  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider a  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"  '(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  limited  ta  not  more  than  10  hours  and 
final  action  I  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
occur  Imme^tely  following  conclusion  of 
such  debate.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  shsllTnot  be  debatable.  A  motion  to 
recommit  such  a  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
be  in  order,  |and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  rectaasider  the  vote  by  which  such  a 
Joint  resoluiton  wss  agreed  to  or  dissgreed 
to. 

"'(6KA)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with 
respect  to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
conslderatio  i  of  a  Joint  resolution,  shall  be 
decided  wlU  sut  debate. 


the  samel 
"  '(8XA) 
reported,  or ! 


'"(B)  AppeaU  from  the.  decision  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedures  relat- 
ing to  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  debate.' ". 
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CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  979,  supr»;  as 
follows: 

On  psge  4  foUowing  line  8,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SBCnON      — .  SHORT  TmjL 

This  Amendment  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Products  Energy  Efficiency 
Amendments  of  1988". 

SBC  — .  PINDINCS  AND  PUBP06E. 

(a)  FmDiMGS.— The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  consumer  appliances  consume  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  domestic  and  imported 
energy,  and  if  current  trends  continue,  such 
appliances  will  consiuu  30  percent  more 
energy  in  the  next  two  decades,  requiring 
the  construction  and  use  of  many  new  large 
central  powerplants; 

(3)  continued  use  of  inefficient  appliances 
threatens  our  national  sectuity.  national  en- 
vironment and  the  domestic  economy,  and 
can  be  a  competitive  diaadvantace  in  inter- 
national appliance  mariwts; 

(3)  energy-efficient  appliances  are  techno- 
logically feasible  snd  are  presently  being 
manufactured  by  some  manufacturers.  In 
more  widespread  production  and  use,  they 
would  substantially  reduce  electric  con- 
sumption and  reduce  energy  costs  to  all 
users  of  such  appliances; 

(4)  increased  disclosure  of  Information  re- 
garding appliance  energy  consumption 
would  promote  the  purehase  of  energy-effi- 
cient aOT>liances: 

(8)  however,  better  information  cannot  ef- 
fectively influence  a  substantial  percentage 
of  consumer  sppliance  purchases  because 
they  are  made  by  building  contractors,  land- 
lords and  other  third-party  purchasers  who 
do  not  bear  the  energy  costs  of  operating 
such  appliances;  and 

(6)  the  deposit  of  sdd  compounds  emitted 
by  powerplants  is  causing  snd  contributing 
to  widespread,  long-term  ecosystem  degra- 
dation. Appliance  standards,  by  saving  elec- 
tricity, will  contribute  to  reducing  these 
emissions. 

(b)  Pnxrosx.— The  purpose  of  this  Amend- 
ment is  to  provide  for  a  substantial  gain  in 
energy  efficiency,  and  thereby  serve  the  na- 
tional interest,  by  improving  the  sdministra- 
tion  of  the  Federal  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram for  consimier  products.  ««ihanring 
consimier  Information  programs  to  enoour- 
sge  the  purehase  of  more  energy-efficient 
appliances,  and  establish  energy  effidoocy 
standards  for  furnaces,  central  air  condi- 
tioners, water  heaters,  refrigerators,  ref rig- 
erator-f reesers  and  freezers. 

SBC  — .  DISCLOSURE  IN  ADVBRTI8ING  AND  SALB. 

(a)  DiscLosuRX  AT  Pom  or  Salx.— Subsec- 
tion (cX4)  of  section  334  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.8.C. 
6294(cX4)).  relating  to  labeling,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  A  rule  under  this  section  applicable  to 
a  covered  product  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Con- 
sumer Products  Energy  Efficiency  Amend- 
ments of  1988,  require  disclosure,  in  any 
printed  matter  displayed  or  distributed  at 
the  point  of  sale  of  such  product,  of  any  in- 
formation which  may  lie  required  under  this 


section  to  be  diaclosed  on  the  labd  of  sudi 
product  or  included  In  advertising  related  to 
such  product". 

(b)  Discuwuas  ni  AavBTUBaarr.— SuA 
subsectiaa  is  further  — »««wy<«»ii  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7XA)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  a 
covered  product  to  which  a  rule  under  this 
section  applies,  the  Commissioa  sbsU. 
within  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Consumer  Products  Aiergy  Ef- 
ficiency Amendments  of  1968,  requtae  such 
manufacturer  to  dlsdose,  in  any  broadcast 
sdvertisement  or  sny  advertisement  in  any 
newspaper,  msgaslne  or  other  periodical, 
any  information  whl^  may  be  required 
under  this  section  to  be  disclosed  on  the 
label  of  such  product. 

"(B)  Such  disclosure  shall  be  made  in  a 
manner  that  the  C(»unlssioD  detennlnes  is 
likely  to  sssist  consumers  In  «Mfc«^  pur- 
chasing decisions.". 

(c)  TKSincAL  AMUuiawa.— <1)  The 
heading  of  such  secticm  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  

"DISCLOSURE  IN  LABELING.  ADVER- 
TI8INO  AND  BAUT'. 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  for  sudi  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
Section  328  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec  328.  Disclosure  in  labeling,  advertis- 
ing and  sale." 

SBC  -.  OONSIIIIBB  BDUCAIION. 

Section  337  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (43  UJS.C.  6307),  relating  to 
consumer  education,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklng  out  "337."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "337.  (a)": 

(2)  by  atriklng  out  the  last  sentence:  and 
(3)Jiy  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

at  the  end  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Commission,  shaU  publish  and  make 
available  comparative  guides  of  ead>  type 
(and  class)  of  covered  products.  «»wwr>tttiy 
its  energy  effldency  and  annual  operating 
cost.  Such  guides  shaD  contain  consumer  in- 
formation <m  calculating  the  Ufe-cyde  costs 
of  each  such  type  (and  daas).". 

nC  -V  BNBBCT  BFfHJlMCT  STANDARDS  POR 
WATBBHBAIMa,  CBinUL  AIB-OON- 
DmOHBBa.  PORNACBB.  RBPSIGBRA- 
TOM.  RPmaRATOR-WngRW  AND 

Section  335(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (43  UJB.C.  6a96(a)).  relat- 
ing to  energy  efficiency  standards,  is  smend- 
ed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(SXA)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b) 
and  subsection  (d).  the  Secretary  shall,  no 
Uter  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Consumer  Products  Energy 
Effldoicy  Amendments  of  1985,  prescaibe 
an  energy  efficiency  standard  for  each  type 
(or  dsss)  of  covered  produeU  specified  In 
parsgraphs  (1),  (2).  (8),  (12).  and  (13)  of  sec- 
tion 322(a).  Notwithstanding  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (c),  each  such  energy 
effldeney  standard  ahaU  take  effect  not 
later  than  18  months  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Secretary  prescribes  it.  The  Sec- 
retary may  not  reevaluate,  under  subsection 
(h),  a  standard  required  by  this  paragraph 
before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  on  which  such  standard 
takes  effect 

"(B)  The  standards  for  a  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  products  under  this  paragraph 
ahaU- 

"(i)  be  no  less  than  the  average  shipment 
weighted  energy  efficiency  for  such  type  (or 
class)  for  1984,  and 


'(H)  be  based  on  a  test  procedure  pre- 
scribed under  section  323  for  such  type  (or 

"      ).". 

-.  PBOMOVION  OP  DOmmC  PBODOCnON 
AND  RBDDCnON  OP  DOMBSnC  tmBa- 

punmBMr. 

(a)  EooMouc  JusTiPicAiioa  or  8ia«i>- 
AROs.— Subsection  (d)  of  section  328  of  the 
Boergy  Policy  snd  Conservation  Act  (43 
VAC.  6398).  relating  to  energy  efficiency 
standards,  la  am«i»ded  by  w»«<Miy«.M..|f 
paragrapha  (6)  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (10) 
and  (11),  respectively,  snd  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (8)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(6)  the  effect  of  such  stsndard  on  the 
promotion  of  domestic  ivoduction. 

"(7)  the  effect  of  su^  standard  on  the  re- 
duction of  imfmptoyment  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economy. 

"(8)  the  effect  on  such  standards  on  elec- 
tric utilities.  Including  demsnd  growth,  con- 
struction needs,  utility  rates,  snd  load  man- 
agement 

"(9)  the  effect  of  such  standards  on  the 
human  envlronmoit  inrimWng  reducUtms  in 
the  deposition  of  the  add  compountte  emit- 
ted by  powerplants." 

(b)  Eppsciivk  DATS.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsection  (s)  shall  apply  to  deter- 
minations made  more  than  180  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Amend- 
ment 


SBC  ^  RBPORT  ON  DIPORn. 

Section  338  of  the  Etaergy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  \3&.C.  6808).  relating  to 
annual  report  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Each  such 
report  shall  indude  information  regarding 
the  percentage  of  covered  products  which 
are  imported  and  the  percentage  of  compo- 
nents of  covered  products  which  are  import- 
ed.". 

SBC  ^  DIPBOVBIIBNTS  Of  BNBBCT  BPTKIBNCT 
AND  OONSBRVATION. 

(a)  RaqnixxKDn  rem  SrAntARB.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  325(aX3)  of  the  Boergy 
Policy  and  Ccmservation  Act  (42  XJA.C. 
6298(aX2XC)),  relating  to  a  determination 
that  a  substantial  improvement  in  energy 
efficiency  is  feasible  is  **n-nttmA  by  strilting 
out  "aubstantial  improvement"  snd  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Improvement  of  20  per- 
cent or  more". 

(b)  CoaroBMiwi  AmjuMuar.- Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  328(b)  of  such  Act  (42  n.8.C. 
6298(bX2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sig- 
nificant conservation  of  energy"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "improvement  of  20  per- 
cent or  more  In  energy  efficiency". 

SBC   —   CRnOUA   rOR   ESTABLISHING    SPBOAL 
8TANDARD& 

(a)  Basis  op  DsnamvATioii  roa  Spboal 
SiANDAiss.— Subsection  (f)  of  Section  338  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Oonservmtlan  Act  (42 
UAC.  6398(f)),  relating  to  special  energy  ef- 
fidoicy  standards,  is  smended  by  sdding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
Braph: 

"(3XA)  In  determining  under  this  para- 
graph whether  a  perfcnmance-related  fea- 
ture Justifies  the  estahllshment  of  a  hi^er 
standard,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  such 
fsctorsss— 

(I)  the  utility  to  the  consumer  of  such  a 
feature,  and 

(II)  such  other  fsctors  ss  he  deems  appro- 
priate.". 

"(B)  In  determining  under  this  paragraph 
whether  a  performance-related  feature  Jus- 
tifies the  estahllshment  of  a  lower  standard, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  factora  as— 
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"(1)  the  utility  to  the  conaumer  of  such  a 
feature, 

"(ii)  the  idditloiMl  coat  of  meeting  the 
othenrtw  aiypUcmble  atandud. 

"(ili)  the  additional  estimated  range  of 
annual  operating  coats  which  would  result 
from  aueh  lower  atandard.  and 

"(iv)  auch  other  factora  as  the  Secretary 
deems  atwropriate.". 

(b)  CoHFOumra  AMBiDiiKirT.— Section 
33S(fXl>  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

8K.  -^  AVKSAGB  KNiaGY  BmOINCY  BY  PBOD- 
UCTTYTCOItCLABB. 

Section  325  of  the  Itaorgy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (43  U^C.  «295).  relating  to 
energy  efficiency  standards,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"(kXl)  No  later  than  180  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Consumer 
Products  Energy  Ef  fldoicy  Amendments  of 
IMS.  the  Secretary  diaU  prescribe  a  com- 
bined average  energy  efficiency  standard  for 
each  of  the  types  of  products  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14)  of  section 
39a(a). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  part,  if  for  any  twelve  month  period 
the  average  energy  efficiency  of  the  total 
number  of  a  type  of  covered  products  manu- 
factured by  a  manufactiirer  or  marketed  by 
a  private  labeler  are  determined  to  meet  the 
combined  average  efficiency  standard  appli- 
cable to  such  type,  such  manufacturer  or 
private  labeler  shall  be  treated  as  meeting 
the  applicable  energy  efficiency  standard 
for  the  period  covered  by  such  determina- 
tioa 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'combined  average  energy  efficiency 
standard'  means,  for  any  product  type,  an 
energy  efficiency  standard  which  results  in 
energy  efficiency  equivalent  to  compliance 
with  the  energy  efficiency  standards  for 
auch  type  under  section  325(c).". 

SBC  — .  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  STANDAKD  ON 
OTHEB  LAW;  ESTABLISHING  EXPECT- 
ED AVERAGE  mPROVEMENTS  FOR 
BORCY  gFFiCIBWnr. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  325  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C  6295(b)).  relating  to  energy  efficiency 
standards,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)(1)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  aa  aubparagrapha  (A)  and  (B),  reapecUve- 

ly; 

(3)  by  atrikingout  "or"  at  the  end  of  aub- 
paragraph  (B)  (as  ao  redeaignated)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of: and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  no  standard  for  a  type  (or  class)  of 
covered  product  is  prescribed,  the  Secretary 
shall  iaaue  a  gulddine  for  improvement  in 
energy  effidoiey  for  such  type  (or  daas)  for 
each  of  the  following  5  years.  The  Secretary 
«h>ii  monitor  the  improvements  in  efficien- 
cy of  auch  type  (or  13  daas)  and  shall  pre- 
acribe  a  standard  under  section  325  when- 
ever such  type  (or  daas)  fails,  for  3  consecu- 
tive yeara.  to  achieve  at  least  half  of  the  im- 
provement under  auch  guideline.  Such  rule 
shall  require  a  level  of  energy  savings  equal 
to  the  improvement  apedfied  in  auch  guide- 
line.". 


Mr. 


BTRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
lUifENDMENT  NO.  351 

QTRD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rockb- 
Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Warhsr) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill  S. 
979.  su^ra;  as  follows: 

At  tha  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowing 
newUU^: 

"TITLK  n— COAL  mroxTS 
-SEC  MI.  SHORT  TTFLE. 

"This  title  may  be  dted  aa  the  National 
Co»l  Imports  ReporUng  Act  of  IMS. 

-SBC  ML,UNrRD  STATU  COAL  IMPORTS  REVIEW. 

"(a)  The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion sh^  issue  a  report  quarterly  and  pro- 
vide an^nnual  summary  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  of 
United  States  coal  imports.  Such  quarterly 
reports  may  be  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Quarteif y  Coal  Report  published  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration. 

"(b)  ^tch  report  required  by  this  section 
shaU— 

"(1)  Include  current  and  previous  year 
data  on  the  quantity,  quality  (including 
heating;  value,  sulfur  content,  and  ash  con- 
tent), aad  delivered  price  of  all  coals  import- 
ed by  domestic  electric  utility  plants  that 
imported  more  than  10.000  tons  during  the 
calendar  year  into  the  United  States; 

"(2)  identify  the  foreign  nations  exporting 
the  omI.  the  domestic  electric-utility  plants 
receiving  coal  from  each  exporting  nation, 
domestically-produced  coal  supplied  to 
United  BUtes  electric-utility  plants  of  im- 
ported toal.  and  domestic  coal  production, 
by  Stati,  displaced  by  the  Imported  coal; 

"(3)  identify  at  regional  and  state  levels  of 
aggregi^on  (where  allowed  under  disclosure 
policy)  transportation  modes  and  costs  for 
delivery  of  imported  coal  from  the  export- 
port  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
in  the  United  States;  and 
ricaUy   high-light   and   analyze 
Hcant  trends  of  imusual  variations 
iports. 
'(c)  "the  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion  shall    be   submitted   to   Congress   in 
March   1986.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be 
submitted  within  M  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter. 

"(d)  Information  and  data  required  for 
the  putpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
exlstinf  law  regarding  the  coUection  and 
disdoa$re  of  such  data. 

-8BC  Mi.  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES  COAL 
DfPORT  MARKET. 

"(a)  'The  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Energy  Inf  omation  Administra- 
tion, siall  conduct  a  comprehensive  analyaia 
of  the  coal  import  maiket  In  the  United 
States  ^nd  report  the  findings  of  such  anal- 
ysis toltbe  Cnnmlttee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Relourcea  of  the  Senate  and  the  appro- 
priate ioommltteflB  of  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
senta^es.  within  nine  months  of  the  date 
of  ena(  tment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall- 

"(1)  Icontain  a  detaned  analysis  of  poten- 
tial d«nfl*tlc  maiitets  for  foreign  coals,  by 
producing  nation,  between  IMS  and  IMS; 

"(2)  '.identify  potential  domeatlc  consum- 
ing sectors  of  imported  coal  and  evaluate 
the  niupiltude  of  any  potential  economic 
dlsrupbons  for  each  impacted  State,  indud- 
ing  ailalyaia  of  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment Uipact  in  the  domestic  coal  industry 
and  r^iulting  income  loss  to  each  State; 
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"(4)  identify  contractual  commitments  of 
domestic  utilities  expiring  between  IMS  and 
IMS  and  deairibe  apot  buying  practicea  of 
domeatlc  utiUtiea.  fuel  coat  patterns,  plant 
modification  ^osta  required  to  bum  foreign 
coals,  proximity  of  navigable  waters  to  utili- 
ties, demand  {for  compliance  coal.  availabO- 
ity  of  less  expensive  purchased  power  from 
Canada,  and  State  and  local  oonaideratlona; 
"(5)  Evaluate  increaaed  coal  consumption 
at  domestic  dectric  utilities  resulting  from 
increased  power  sales  and  analyze  the  po- 
tential coal  import  market  represented  by 
this  increased  consumption.  Increased  con- 
sumption shoiUd  indude  that  represented 
by  existing  c^-fired  plants,  new  coal-fired 
plants  proJe<Aed  up  to  the  year  IMS  and 
plants  planning  to  convert  to  coal  by  IMS; 

"(6)  identify  existing  authorities  available 
to  the  Federal  government  relating  to  coal 
imports,  assess  the  potential  impact  of  exer- 
cising each  of  these  authorities,  and  de- 
scribe Admii^lstration  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  coal  imports; 

"(7)  identify  and  characterize  the  coal 
export  polidn  of  all  major  coal  exporting 
nations,  indidlng  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tnJla.  Caniiia,  Colombia,  Poland,  and 
South  AfricaTwith  specific  consideration  of 
such  policies  as— 

"(A)  direct  or  indirect  government  subsi- 
dies to  coal  exporters; 

"(B)  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
regulations  imposed  on  each  coal  producer 
and  I 

"(C)  trade  bolides  relating  to  coal  exports; 
"(8)  identiiy  and  characterize  the  excess 
capadty  of  roreign  producers,  potential  de- 
velopment of  new  export-oriented  coal 
mines  in  foreign  nations,  operating  costs  of 
foreign  coal  mines,  capacity  of  ocean  vessels 
to  transport  foreign  coal  and  constraints  on 
importing  coal  Into  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  port  and  harbor  availability; 

"(9)  identiiy  and  characterize  specifically 
the  partidratlon  of  aU  United  States  corpo- 
rations involved  In  mining  and  exporting 
coal  from  foreign  nations;  and 

"(10)  idendfy  and  characterize  the  polides 
governing  cal  imi>orts  of  all  coal-importing 
industrializM^nations.  including  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  European  nations  by 
considering  fuch  factors  as  import  duties  or 
tariffs,  import  quotas,  and  other  govern- 
mental resmctions  or  trade  policies  impact- 
ing coal  imports.". 


"(3)  Identify  domestically  produced  coal 
that  I  otentlally  could  be  replaced  by  im- 
portei  coal: 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

AFRICAN  FAMINE 
•  Mr.  HA'TFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators Kasvn  and  KcmreDT  have  been 
working  t^ether  over  the  last  several 
months  on  various  proposals  which 
seek  to  reatMnd  to  the  needs  in  sub-Sa- 
haran  Afr 

Their  Uitest  proposal,  adopted  by 
the  Senaoe  in  conjunction  with  the 
foreign  asglstance  authorization  legis- 
lation, w^uld  establish  an  African 
famine  r^very  and  development 
fund  as  pitrt  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  As- 
sistance In-ogram.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  m^  colleagues  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Preiident.  I  ask  that  an  su-ticle 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Olobe  written  by  Senators  Kasten  and 
KximxDT  appear  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Boston  Globe.  June  7, 19851 
RxtraiG  AnucAN  Couimuxs  To  Fxxd 
Thdisklvxs 

(Edward  M.  Kennedy  and  Robert  Kasten) 

Washiwotoh.— The  early  rains  that  came 
last  month  to  Ethiopia  and  other  parched 
nations  of  Africa  brought  a  mixed  blessing 
of  hope  and  fear— hope  that  the  worst  is 
over,  fear  that  the  world  will  be  luUed  into 
inaction  and  neglect. 

Even  as  the  current  emergency-relief  op- 
erations continue,  we  must  also  begin  the 
longer-term  recovery  and  development  pro- 
grams indispensable  to  the  prevention  of 
future  famines. 

Unless  we  achieve  the  transition  from 
relief  to  rehabilitation  to  a  self-sustaining 
future,  the  same  horrible  pictures  of  hunger 
in  Ethiopia  and  other  parts  of  Africa  will  be 
transmitted  again  this  year  the  victims  will 
be  new,  but  the  tragedy  will  be  the  same. 

US  food,  medicine,  and  other  relief  have 
saved  the  lives  of  millions.  The  challenge 
now  is  not  only  to  keep  the  food  pipeline 
filled,  but  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
longer  term. 

The  Senate  has  taken  a  major  step  by  es- 
tablishing an  African  Famine  Recovery  and 
Develoimient  Fund  as  part  of  the  US  for- 
eign-aid program.  The  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent should  follow  suit. 

The  goal  of  the  fund  is  to  support  a  range 
of  innovative  measures  to  help  the  conti- 
nent and  its  individual  nations  achieve  self- 
suf fidency  in  food  production. 

Broad  agricultural  reform  is  the  key  to 
avoiding  future  famines  and  to  minimizing 
the  effect  of  droughts  when  they  occur.  Af- 
rican nations  must  make  the  Initial  commit- 
ment to  such  reform,  but  they  are  unlikely 
to  do  so  without  substantial  encouragement 
and  financial  help  from  other  countries. 

Unless  the  United  States  responds  gener- 
ously to  nations  that  pursue  reforms — and 
rewards  them  with  additional  assistance 
when  they  do — change  may  never  come. 

Many  governments  In  Africa  are  disin- 
clined to  alter  economic  and  agricultural 
policies  tiiat  favor  urban  consumers  over 
rural  farmers.  Prices  paid  to  farmers  are 
kept  artificially  low.  (Currencies  are  inflated, 
and  loans  from  abroad  are  used  to  import 
inexpensive  foods  at  the  expense  of  local 
farmers.  Often,  export  crops  are  promoted 
at  the  expense  of  domestic  food  crops  in 
order  to  generate  hard  currency  to  pay  for 
food  imports  relished  by  the  urban  popula- 
tion. 

Political  courage  is  needed  to  reverse 
these  entrenched  habits,  and  nations  willing 
to  begin  the  effort  deserve  extra  US  aid. 

The  new  African  Fanoine  Recovery  and 
Development  Fund  will  also  emphasize  the 
importance  of  support  for  small  farmers. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  concludes 
that  "fanners  and  herders  with  little  access 
to  economic  and  natural  resources  hold  the 
key  to  increasing  food  production  in 
Africa." 

As  the  report  notes,  the  most  appropriate 
role  for  the  United  States  is  to  promote 
technologies  in  Africa  that  are  low-risk,  re- 
source-conserving, small-scale,  adapted  to 
local  labor  conditions,  and  consistent  with 
traditional  agricultural  methods. 

Another  goal  of  the  new  fund  Is  to  facili- 
tate recovery  from  the  massive  environmen- 
tal damage  resulting  from  the  drought  and 
desertification  of  once-fertile  lands  in 
Africa.  Environmental  damage  In  Ethiopia. 
Sudan,  and  vast  areas  of  Africa  has  been  ac- 


cumulating for  years  as  a  result  of  deforeat- 
aUon  and  overgraxlng.  and  ia  unUkely  to  be 
halted  unless  long-range  environmental  fac- 
tors receive  greater  weight  in  current  devel- 
opment programa. 

Ethiopia  has  already  embarked  on  an 
effort  to  halve  the  berda  of  goata  aad  other 
UveatodK.  whkh  far  exceed  current  needs 
and  which  are  the  principal  cauae  of  over- 
grazing in  rural  areaa.  Stmilarly.  Sudan  now 
recognixea  that  reforestation  must  receive  a 
higher  priority  in  ita  developing  plana.  As- 
aistance  for  auch  efforts  will  be  a  top  priori- 
ty of  the  fund. 

As  the  aooompanylng  chart  showa,  per 
capita  food  production  has  risen  steadily  in 
recent  years  in  Asia  and  Latin  Amerifa.  but 
is  sharply  down  in  Africa.  Two  decades  ago. 
the  United  SUtes  helped  to  reduce  this 
trend  in  Asia  and  to  end  a  series  of  tragic 
famines  in  India.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
thoughtful  reforms  and  aaaistanoe  under- 
taken in  the  1960b.  India  feeda  herself. 

Even  in  the  Sahel.  the  previous  flash 
point  for  famine  in  Africa,  ateady  progreas 
has  been  achieved. 

Precedents  like  these  offer  hope  that  the 
Famine  Recovery  and  Development  Fund 
can  play  a  central  role  in  abollshtaig  the 
cyde  of  famine  in  Africa.* 


GENERAL  DYNAMICS  PENALTIES 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  DOD  Inspector  general. 
Joseph  H.  Sherick.  reccnnmended  that 
three  high-ranking  General  Dynamics 
C^rp-  executives  be  banned  from  mili- 
tary contracting.  This  recommenda- 
tion resulted  from  an  investigation 
into  improper  billings  and  gifts  by  this 
huge  corporation. 

Despite  clear  evidence  of  overfoillings 
and  improper  gratuities,  however.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  John  F.  Lehman 
rejected  the  inspector  general's  recom- 
mendation. 

Overhead  charges  were  recovered.  A 
fine  was  levied  agalnt  the  corporation. 
Several  contracts  were  canceled.  And 
new  contracts  were  suspended. 

But  these  penalties  were  borne  by 
General  Dynamics  Corp.,  a  legal  fic- 
tion created  by  American  Jurispru- 
dence, and  not  by  the  executives  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts.  Thus,  we  have 
penalized  an  Inanimate  corporation 
and  its  largely  blameless  stockholders. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  administration, 
which  has  so  often  asserted  that  "cor- 
porations don't  pay  taxes,  only  people 
pay  taxes"  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to 
recognize  that  corporations  do  not 
commit  crimes,  people  commit  crimes. 

If  there  is  one  principle  to  whicdi  our 
Nation  ought  to  be  dedicated  it  is  the 
principle  of  equal  Justice  before  the 
law. 

What  kind  of  example  does  this  set? 
What  message  are  the  executives  of 
large  American  corporations  to  derive 
from  these  acts?  At  a  time  when  mis- 
management, fraud,  and  abuse  appear 
almost  dally  in  the  headlines  of  Ameri- 
ca's newspapers,  what  are  taxpayers 
and  law-abicUng  citizens  to  think  about 
this  kind  of  response? 

The  decision  by  Secretary  Lehman 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Navy  is  unwill- 


ing to  hold  executives  of  major  corpo- 
rations reqioDsible  for  fraud  and  mis- 
conduct. Instead  of  equally  applying 
the  laws,  we  have  a  double  standard— ' 
one  set  of  rules  for  the  giant  defense 
firms,  a  second  and  more  stringent  set 
for  all  others. 

The  Secretary  has  ample  authority 
to  take  meaningful  steps.  He  need  not 
wait  for  the  outccmie  of  criminal  inves- 
tigations. The  injector  general's  rec- 
ommendations were  made  pursuant  to., 
the  statutory  authority  granted  to 
that  office  by  the  legialation  that  es- 
tablished Offices  of  Inspector  General 
in  all  of  the  departments  and  agencies. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  Inspec- 
tor's recommendations  be  blindly  f ol- . 
lowed  in  all  cases.  But  unless  real 
people  are  held  responsible  for  the  ac- 
tions of  corporations,  the  "pervasive 
corporate  attitude"  regarding  improp- 
er billing  and  gratuities,  which  Secre- 
tary Lehman  blames  for  the  actions  of 
Genovl  Dynamics,  will  only  be  rein- 
forced. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  can  never 
be  maintained  if  equal  application  of 
the  laws  does  not  prevaiL  Existing 
laws  must  be  i^iplied.  Double  stand- 
ards cannot  be  allowed  to  exist.  Unless 
and  untU  the  Navy— indeed  all  depart- 
ment and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment—exercises its  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer  from  contract  abuses 
its  credibility  wiU  continue  to  erode. 

Mr.  President,  my  (»lleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Proxmibb,  and  I  have 
written  to  Secretary  Lehman  to  ex- 
press our  concerns  about  this  matter.  I 
ask  that  the  text  of  that  letter  appear 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.8.SKHATX. 

WaahingUm.  DC,  June  11, 198S. 

Hon.  JOHM  F.  I^HMAH,  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington,  DC 

Dkah  SccawTABT  IXHMAir  We  are  very  dis- 
tressed about  your  recent  decision  to  reject 
the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Sherick. 
DoD  Inspector  Oeneral.  concerning  the  ban- 
ning of  three  General  Dynamics  executives 
from  future  military  contracting. 

This  decislcm  makes  it  apparent  that  the 
Navy  Is  unwilling  to  hold  individuals  who 
participate  in  defense  ccmtracts  responsible 
for  fraud  and  misconduct.  Instead,  a  modest 
monetary  penalty  has  been  levied  against  a 
huge  multi-billion  dollar  corporation— a 
legal  entity,  owned  by  largely  blameleaa 
stockholders,  who  will  ultimately  pay  the 
fine  while  identifiable  executives  go  unpun- 
ished. 

What  kind  of  example  does  this  set  for 
other  corporate  executives  doing  business 
with  the  government?  Can  they  systemati- 
cally violate  the  terms  of  government  ccm-' 
tracts,  give  illegal  favors  and  gifts  to  high 
public  officials,  and  submit  -frauclulent 
claims,  without  fear  that  they  will  be  per- 
sonally liable  for  their  actions? 

Is  such  treatment  fair  when,  for  example, 
a  salesman  from  Maine  caught  giving  a  set 
of  golf  clubs  to  a  purchasing  agent  at  Kit- 
tery  Naval  Shipyard,  was  tried  and  convict- 
ed on  bribery  charges?  The  Navy  wasted  no 
time  with  him. 
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One  cmn  only  conclude  that  you  have 
choaen  to  follow  the  double  itandard  set  by 
your  prfdecewoTi  tmr  set  of  rules  for  the 
■lant  defenae  flima.  a  aeorad  and  more 
■trlngait  aet  for  aU  othos. 

The  Tnapertor  Oennal  Act  of  1978  eatab- 
Uahed  offloea  of  Inapeetor  General  "to  con- 
duct and  Bupervlae  audita  and  lnvcati«atlon« 
rdatlnc  to  pracrams  and  operatlona"  of  the 
Department  of  Defenae  and  other  depart- 
ments and  acendea.  The  Tnspwtor  General 
is  given  the  authority  to  Investigate  and  rec- 
ommend remedies  regardlnc  fraud  and 
abuse.  The  Defense  Acquisition  Regulations 
(Sec  1-600)  and  llmltatlwis  on  the  expendi- 
tures of  approprlattoae  (10  VAC.  aOT)  pro- 
vide remediea  for  the  typea  of  fraud  and 
mlaoonduct  tanotved  in  thia  case.  Tou  have 
ample  authority  to  take  meaningful  steps 
without  waiting  for  the  outcome  of  criminal 
investigations 

The  DoD  Inspector  Qenoral  made  recom- 
mendatlons  pursuant  to  su^  authority.  But 
you  have  choaen  to  reject  those  reoommen- 
daUons  because  of  the  presence  of  what  you 
tenned  "pervasive  corporate  attitude" 
rather  than  specific  actions  by  individuals. 

Who  then  Is  reaponaible?  Who  decides 
what  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation 
win  do?  Doesnt  the  faOure  to  puniah  ezecu- 
tlvea  hdp  create  the  "pervashre  corporate 
attitude"  about  which  you  are  concerned? 
By  the  way.  we  would  like  to  know  on  what 
that  conclusion  is  baaed  with  respect  to  the 
pervastveneas  of  corporate  attitudea.  Has 
there  been  a  survey,  study  or  report  on  cor- 
porate misconduct?  If  so.  we  would  like  a 
copy. 

In  1M2.  the  Chief  of  Justice  of  the  United 
Statea,  Earl  Warren,  warned  that  anony- 
mous corporate  entlttea  cannot  be  allowed 
to  bear  sole  blame  for  criminal  actions;  real 
people  must  also  bear  responsibility.  Failing 
that.  Chief  Justice  Warren  said,  the  laws 
"become  mere  license  fees  for  Illegitimate 
corporate  business  operations"  We  share 
thia  coDoem. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  urge  you  to  reconsider 
your  dedslan  in  this  matter.  Respect  for  law 
and  order  can  never  be  malntalnwl  if  equal 
appUottion  of  the  laws  doea  not  prevaO.  We 
do  not  suggest  that  you  malie  examples  of 
these  individuals.  We  do  suggest  that  exist- 
ing laws  should  be  applied  and  that  remwn- 
slble  individuals  be  held  to  aooount  for  their 
actions.  Until  you  exercise  your  authority  to 
prtrtect  the  Navy  and  the  taxpayer  from 
contract  abuses,  the  Navy's  credibility  wiU 
continue  to  erode. 
Sincerely, 

WiuuM  Paoxmaz, 

V.S.  SefULtor. 

E  J.  MXTCBSU, 

V.S.  Senator.m 


THE  8EMICX)NDUCTOR 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  PACXWCX>D.  Mr.  President, 
this  spring,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
following  the  Finance  Committee's 
lead,  expressed  their  frustration  with 
Japan's  failure  to  ostea  its  mai^ets  to 
foreign  products  and  services.  The  Fi- 
nance Cinnmittee  has  ^proved  a  bill 
which  will  require  the  President  to  re- 
taliate against  Japan  unless  and  until 
UJB.  exporters  obtain  meaningful 
aocesB  to  the  markets  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  re- 
siTonded  with  promises  of  meaningful 
market  opening  measures,  to  be  an- 


nounce|d  in  July.  Yet.  with  the  date  of 
that  atmouncement  barely  a  month 
away,  ttiere  is  little  evidence  that  new 
policies  are  emerging  from  Tokyo.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  trade  in  semi- 
conductors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  semicon- 
ductor jbadustry.  The  UJS.  industry  has 
captured  55  percent  of  the  world 
market  for  semiconductors,  whereas 
the  Jalianese  have  only  been  able  to 
capture  about  11  percent  of  that 
maritei  Yet  in  Japan,  the  17.8.  share 
of  the '  semiconductor  market  has  re- 
mained at  about  10  percent  in  spite  of 
numerous  efforts  over  a  decade  by  the 
n.S.  industry  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment t|>  obtain  a  liberalization  of  that 
maikei  But  none  of  these  liberaliza- 
tion elforts  has  changed  the  oligop- 
olistic Situation  of  the  Japanese  seml- 
condu<xor  industry.  A  small  number  of 
Japan«e  electronics  companies  both 
produce  and  consume  Japan's  semi- 
conducitors.  These  same  firms  domi- 
nate niost  semiconductor  end-product 
mai^eiB:  procure  the  bulk  of  their 
semiconductors  from  each  other,  are 
linked  by  a  large  number  of  horizontal 
ties  with  respect  to  research,  develop- 
ment and,  some  cases,  prcxluction  and 
sales;  are  characterized  by  a  strong 
"buy  national"  bias;  and  have  a  long 
history  of  collusive  activity,  intended 
in  part  to  exclude  foreign  pnxlucts. 

This  anticompetitive  situation  could 
be  eniijed  by  enforcement  of  JasMn'a 
antitrust  laws.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  ^dustries,  the  government  is  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  break  up  ar- 
rangeoients  which  it  helped  create  in 
the  p^t-war  period.  Over  the  years, 
the  JalMmese  Government  has  protect- 
ed thi  semiconductor  indus^  and 
semicoiiductor  end-product  industries, 
has  restricted  entry  into  the  seml<x>n- 
ductorl  industry  to  large  electronics 
produilers.  has  encouraged  division  of 
produ^  markets,  and  promoted  coop- 
eration in  research,  development,  pro- 
ductioti  and  sales  of  semiconductors. 
In  short,  the  oligopoly  that  now  domi- 
nates J^mnese  semiconductors  and 
makes  foreign  penetration  so  difficult, 
was  ni)tured  and  promoted  by  the  Jap- 
anese povemment. 

|e  it  should  not  surprise  us  that 
Government  has  been 
It  to  enforce  its  antitrust  laws 
an  oligopoly  of  its  own  cre- 
ation, iwe  must  conclude  that  failure  to 
reversf  this  policy  renders  any  other 
market  opening  measures  affecting 
semiconductors  meanintfess.  We  shall 
await  the  July  announcements  from 
Tokyo  interest,  but  unless  the  Japa- 
nese povemment  addresses  the  struc- 
tural Problems  illustrated  by  the  semi- 
conductor case  in  a  forthright  manner, 
there  can  be  no  prospect  of  any  mean- 
ingful opening  of  the  Ji4>ane8e 
markdt.* 


THE 


ICAN  CONSERVA'nON 
CORPS 


•  Mr.  MOYjNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  appnrlng  in  last  Tuesday's 
New  Yoi^  Times,  entitled  "Help  for 
the  Teenag^  Recession."  nicely  high- 
lights the  continuing  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  create  an  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  [ACCl.  The  teenage  labor 
force  incre^wd  from  8.039  million  in 
April  to  8.0i2  million  last  month.  Yet 
there  were  66.000  fewer  jobs.  Accord- 
ingly, teenage  unemplosmient  in- 
creased fro^  17.7  percent  to  18.9  per- 
cent. 

Last  yeari  President  Reagan  vetoed 
legislation  ^  create  an  ACC,  calling  it 
a  "discredited  approach  to  youth  em- 
plosrment."  |The  existence  of  some  30 
State,  local!  and  private  corps  proves 
otherwise,  ^t  these  programs  need 
and  deserve^  a  modicum  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  year,  Representative  Johh  8n- 
BCBLniG  and  Senator  Chables  McC. 
Mathias,  J^..  and  I  reintroduced  ACC- 
authorizing{  legislation— HJl.  99  and  S. 
27.  respectively.  HJl.  99  should  be  ap- 
proved by  khe  House  of  Representa- 
tives within  a  week  or  two.  I  urge  my 
Senate  collngues  to  act  likewise;  else 
we  put  at  risk  a  most  precious  re- 
source: 3.2  million  youths  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25  currently  out  of 
school,  out  of  work,  and  nearly  out  of 
hope.  Economic  recovery  now  in  its 
third  year  has  failed  to  mitigate 
chronic  youth  unemplosmient;  it  is 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
assume  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al be  placed  ^  ^^*  Rxcord. 

The  editoHal  f ollows: 

HXLT  r^  THE  TSXHAOB  RaCXSSIOW 

Though  overall  employment  has  risen 
handsomely  lor  most  of  the  last  two  years, 
employment  [among  teen-agers  has  barely 
risen  at  all.  That's  the  strongest  argument 
for  the  American  Conservation  Corps,  once 
sfftin  beglniting  to  work  Its  way  through 
Congress.      I 

Total  emplbyment  has  risen  by  an  impres- 
sive 4  mllllcn  in  the  last  18  months— to  107 
million  in  tms.  With  teen-agers.  It's  a  dif- 
ferent storr-|the  number  of  Jobholders  aged 
16  to  10  yean  was  6.4  million  In  December 
1983,  60,000loioer  a  year  later,  and  Just  6.6 
mlllkm  last  month.  Teen-agers  rqnesent  18 
percent  of  t^e  unemployed,  but  a  booming 
economy  has  yielded  them  barely  3  percent 
of  the  new  Jd 

The  propcaed  corps,  a  lOSO's  version  of 
the  New  Dew's  Civilian  Conservation  Corpe, 
wont  solve  the  problem,  but  It  would  help. 
It  would  provide  temporary  Jobs  for  unem- 
Idoyed  young  people  from  16  to  25  years  old. 
They  woulcljgaln  the  experience  of  holding 
a  Job;  the  Bederal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments would  gain  able  bodies  for  much- 
needed  conv^rvation  work  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Though  a  bill  establishing  the  Conserva- 
tion Corps  OBSsed  Congress  last  year,  Presi- 
dmt  Reagai  vetoed  It  as  a  "dlaoedited  ap- 
proach to  yimth  employment."  It  offoided 
his  entrend  ed  view  that  Federal  Jobs  pro- 
grams are  n  ake-woric  But  If  any  approach 


has  been  thoroughly  discredited,  it's  the 
notion  that  a  booming  economy  wUl  heal 
the  festering  sore  of  youth  unemployment. 

The  1085  bill  has  been  modified  to  make  it 
less  Federal.  Funded  at  ITS  million  a  year 
for  three  years,  last  year's  bill  allotted  one- 
third  to  state  governments.  This  year's 
House  committee  bill  allots  the  states  one- 
half,  and  Increases  the  required  state 
matching  funds  to  25  percent,  from  15  per- 
cent. 

The  bUl  Is  headed  for  a  vote  soon  In  the 
House,  which  approved  a  much  biner  corps 
In  each  of  the  last  three  years.  Senate  con- 
servatives who  were  responsible  for  the  cut- 
back to  its  present  size  last  year  should  like 
this  year's  ctianges  even  more.  The  bill  Is 
worth  support  even  in  this  reduced  and 
modified  form.  What's  Important  Is  to  get  It 
started.  Today's  unemployed  teen-agers  may 
all  too  soon  become  tomorrow's  unemployed 
adults.* 


OIL  HEAT  CENTENNIAL  YEAR 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 115.  a  measure  designating  1985 
as  the  "Oil  Heat  Centennial  Year." 

This  resolution,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Leaht,  celebrates  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  issuance  of  a  patent  for 
the  first  sophisticated  oil  burner.  That 
patent  was  issued  to  David  Burell  of 
UtUe  Falls,  NY,  on  August  11, 1885. 

The  breakthrough  brought  on  by 
this  technology  is  certainly  something 
to  celebrate.  It  contributed  significant- 
ly to  industrial  development  and  in- 
creased UJB.  naval  power  during  World 
War  I.  It  became— and  remains— the 
primary  means  of  burning  fuel  oU 
cleanly  and  efficiently. 

Oil  heat  remains  a  safe  and  econom- 
ic means  of  heating  homes  and  offices. 
It  Is  used  extensively  in  more  than  22 
States,  but  it  is  particularly  important 
in  the  Northeast.  In  fact.  New  York 
uses  more  heating  oil  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Nation,  having  over  3  mil- 
lion units  heated  with  oil. 

Significantly,  the  oU  heating  indus- 
try was  built  by  small  business,  and 
small  business  continues  to  form  the 
backbone  of  the  industry.  In  honoring 
the  fuel  oil  industry  we  also  honor  the 
(nntributions  of  small  business  to  the 
American  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
oosponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
115  to  honor  these  men  and  women. 
Many  of  these  businesses  are  family 
run  and  have  progressed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  t>eginnlng  with  the 
sale  of  Ice,  then  coal,  and  finally  heat- 
ing oil.  One  hundred  years  is  certainly 
a  landmark  for  this  industry,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  honoring  this 
centennial  through  cosponsorshlp  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  115.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
GLACIER  NATIONAL  PARK  SU- 
PERINTENDENT ROBERT  HAR- 
ADEN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  an  outstand- 


ing public  servant,  Robert  Haraden. 
His  dedication  and  leadership  are  re- 
flected in  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
done  as  Superintendent  of  Glacier  Na- 
tional Paik. 

Bfr.  Haraden  recently  received  the 
Stephen  T.  Mather  award.  This  honor, 
bestowed  by  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association  in  memory 
of  the  first  director  of  the  National 
Paik  Service,  is  presented  anniiaiiy  to 
public  employees  who  "have  risked 
their  careers  for  the  preservation  of 
America's  environmental  integrity." 

The  care,  maintenance,  and  manage- 
ment of  our  national  parks  should  be 
of  critical  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Mr.  Haraden  showed  great  courage  in 
his  efforts  to  protect  the  fragile 
beauty  of  Glacier  National  Park.  He 
had  to  tangle  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  over  a  plan  to 
contract  out  parit  road  and  traO  main- 
tenance woiic  to  private  companies  in 
his  park. 

Bob  Haraden  maintained  that  road 
and  trail  workers  must  be  trained  to 
be  aware  of  the  environment  and  how 
to  protect  it.  In  a  previous  year,  a  pri- 
vate operator  had  eroded  a  stream 
bank  while  doing  road  woik  in  Glacier. 
He  would  not  allow  a  repeat  of  this 
problem. 

We  passed  legislation  that  halted 
random  contracting  of  government 
functions;  now,  thanks  in  large  part  to 
Bob's  work,  contracting  out  must  be 
Justified  and  submitted  to  Congress 
first.  Mr.  Haraden  also  has  been  on 
the  front  line  of  the  effort  to  protect 
Glacier  Parii  from  potentially  devas- 
tating mineral  development. 

Bob  Haraden  is  protecting  Glacier 
National  Park.  Americans,  present  and 
future,  owe  him  a  great  deal  of  grati- 
tude for  his  integrity  and  leadership.* 


TBS  Wax  AoansT  "Sraa  Waas" 
(By  Robert  Jastrow) 


SDI 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  my  colleagues  share  the  desire 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  vital 
and  complex  issue  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

In  my  study  of  this  issue,  I've  come 
across  two  very  insightful  and  enlight- 
ening articles.  The  first  is  an  article 
from  Commentary,  written  by  Dr. 
Robert  Jastrow.  professor  of  earth  sci- 
ence at  Dartmouth  College.  The 
second  is  from  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  cowritten  by  Zbigniew  Brze- 
zinski.  President  Carter's  National  Se- 
curity Adviser;  Max  Kampelman.  head 
of  the  American  negotiating  team  for 
the  Geneva  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  Dr.  Jastrow. 

I  believe  these  articles  will  provide 
people  on  all  sides  of  the  issue  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  strategic 
defense  initiative. 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


President  Reagan  offered  a  new  strategic 
viaion  to  the  American  people  in  his  "Star 
Wars"  speech  of  March  38. 1063.  The  policy 
he  had  inherited  from  his  predecessors 
relied  on  the  threat  of  incinerating  millions 
of  Soviet  civilians  as  the  main  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  country.  The 
President  was  troubled  by  the  morsl  dimen- 
sions of  this  policy.  He  said:  "Tlie  human 
spirit  must  be  capable  of  rising  above  deal- 
ing with  other  nations  and  hnmaw  beings  by 
threatening  their  existence."  And  he  called 
(m  our  scientists  to  find  a  way  of  defending 
the  United  States  against  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  l>y  intercepting  the  Soviet  missiles 
before  they  reached  our  solL 

When  I  first  heard  the  President's  speech. 
I  thought  he  had  a  great  idea.  I  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle commenting  favorably  on  the  propos- 
al >  and  then,  a  little  later,  I  traveled  to 
Waahington  to  hear  a  talk  by  Dr.  George 
Keyworth.  the  President's  Science  Adviser, 
on  the  strategic  and  technical  bnpUcatioiw 
of  the  President's  plan. 

Since  Dr.  Keyworth  was  rumored  to  tiave 
made  a  major  contritiution  to  the  thinking 
behind  the  "Star  War"  speecti.  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  getting  an  insider's  view  of  the 
technical  prospects  for  success  In  this  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  That  was  particularly  in- 
toesting  to  me,  because  several  of  my 
fellow  physicists  had  expreascd  the  gravest 
reservations  about  the  t<i«»hnif»i  feasiUllty 
of  the  proposaL  In  fact.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe.  a 
dlstinguiahed  Nobel  laureate  in  physics,  had 
said  bluntly,  "I  don't  tliink  it  can  be  done." 

Dr.  Keyworth  started  by  describing  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Then  he  got  Into  the  techni- 
cal areas  I  tiad  come  to  hear  about.  "For 
m««  than  five  months,"  he  told  us.  "some 
flfty  of  our  nation's  better  tj«»tniir*i  mtada 
[have]  devoted  their  efforts  almost  exclu- 
sively to  one  problem— the  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles."  This  group  of  specialists, 
which  Included  wame  of  the  most  qualified 
defmse  scientists  in  the  country,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  President's  goal  was  realia- 
Uc— that  it  "probably  could  be  done." 

"The  basis  for  their  optimism."  Dr. 
Kejrworth  went  on.  "is  our  tremendously 
broad  technical  progress  over  the  past 
decade."  He  pointed  specifically  to  the  ad- 
vances in  computers  and  "new  laser  tech- 
niques." He  also  mentioned  Uie  promising 
new  develoi»ients  that  might  enable  us  to 
protect  the  vitally  Important  satellites  car- 
rying all  this  laser  weaponry  and  computing 
equipment,  and  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
knortking  these  critical  satellites  out  ss  a 
preliminary  to  a  nuclear  attad  on  the 
United  Statea.  "These  and  other  recent 
technical  advances,"  Dr.  Keyworth  conclud- 
ed, "offer  the  possibility  of  a  workable  stra- 
tegic [missile]  defense  system." 

That  was  pretty  clear  language.  Defense 
experts  had  given  the  President's  proposal  a 
green  light  on  its  technical  merits.  I  went 
back  to  New  York  with  a  feeling  that  the 
President's  visitm  of  the  future— a  future  In 
which  nuclear  weapons  would  be  "Impotent 
and  obsolete"- was  going  to  become  a  reali- 
ty. 

The  following  month  a  panel  of  university 
scientists  came  out  with  a  report  that  flatly 
contradicted  Dr.  Keyworth's  sssessment. 
According  to  the  panel,  an  effective  defense 
of  the  United  States  against  Soviet  missiles 
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wBt  "unatUinaUe."  The  report,  prepared 
under  the  aponaonhip  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  (UC8).*  leveled  numerous 
eritldams  at  the  "Star  Wars"  proposal.  It 
pointed  out.  inter  aiia,  that  thousands  of 
■atellltea  would  be  needed  to  provide  a  de- 
fensive screen:  that  one  of  the  "Star  Wars" 
devices  under  consideration  would  require 
pladnt  in  orbit  a  satellite  weighing  40.000 
tons;  that  the  power  needed  for  the  lasers 
and  other  devices  proposed  would  equal  as 
much  as  60  percent  of  the  total  power 
ou^iut  of  the  United  States:  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  Siwlets  would  be  able  to  foil 
our  defenses  with  a  large  bag  of  relatively 
tnezpenatve  tricks,  such  as  spinning  the  mis- 
sile to  i»«vent  the  laser  from  burning  a  hole 
in  it.  or  putting  a  shine  on  it  to  reflect  the 
laser  light 

The  signers  of  the  report  Included  physi- 
cists of  world  renown  and  great  distinction. 
The  impact  of  their  critidanis  seemed  abso- 
lutely devastating. 

Around  the  same  time,  another  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  "Star  Wars"  defense 
came  out  with  more  or  less  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Aooordlng  to  that  report,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
AsMSsment  (OTA)*  of  the  Congress,  the 
chance  of  protecting  the  American  people 
from  a  Soviet  missile  attack  is  "so  remote 
that  it  should  not  serve  as  the  basis  for 
public  expectations  or  national  policy." 

These  scientific  studies,  documented  with 
charts  and  tables,  apparently  sounded  the 
death  ImeU  of  missile  defense.  Scientists 
had  Judged  the  President's  proposal,  and 
found  it  wanting.  According  to  Nature,  the 
most  prestigious  science  Journal  in  the 
world: 

The  scientific  community  knows  that  [the 
President's  proposal]  will  not  work.  The 
President's  advisers,  including  his  science 
adviser.  Or.  George  Keyworth,  know  it  too. 
but  are  afimid  to  say  so. 

Dr.  Keyworth  is  employed  to  keep  the 
President  informed  on  these  technical  mat- 
ters, but  sadly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
Is  willing  to  give  Mr.  Reagan  the  bad  news. 

A  few  weeks  later,  I  received  unclassified 
summaries  of  the  blue-ribbon  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  Defense  D^iartment  to  look 
into  the  feastUUty  of  a  United  SUtes  de- 
fense against  Soviet  missiles.*  These  were 
the  documents  on  which  Dr.  Keyworth  had 
relied  in  part  for  his  optimistic  appraisal. 
The  reports  by  the  government-appointed 
consultants  were  as  different  fnnn  the  re- 
ports by  the  university  scientists  as  day  is 
from  night  One  group  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts said  xw  fundamental  obstacles  stood  in 
the  way  of  success;  the  other  group,  equally 
distingaished.  said  it  would  not  work.  Who 
was  right?  Aooordlng  to  the  UCS  report, 
"any  inquisitive  dtisen"  could  understand 
the  technical  issues.  I  decided  to  look  into 
the  matter.  This  is  what  I  foimd. 

MissOes  consist  of  two  or  three  separate 
rodiets  or  "stages,"  also  called  boosters.  On 
top  of  the  tqniermost  stage  sits  the  "bus" 
carrying  the  warheads.  One  by  one.  the 
stages  ignite,  bum  out  and  fall  away.  After 


•8|wee-BaMd  MlHile  Defenw.  Marcb  lOM;  The 
raOtey  of  Star  Wan,  baaed  on  atudlM  conducted 
by  the  Union  of  Coocemed  SdentiiU,  edited  by 
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*Dineted  E»tm  UUtOe  Dtfenie  in  Space:  A 
Baekgroimd  Paper,  April  1M4. 

*Baautte  IHMUe  DtfenMe  and  US.  National  Se- 
eurittf:  A  Sanunary  Report,  Prepared  for  the 
Future  Security  Strategy  Study,  October  IMS:  The 
Stmtegie  Defaue  Initiative:  Statement  by  Dr. 
James  C.  netcher  Before  the  House  Committee  on 
Aimed  Serrtoea.  March  1964. 


the  last  stage  has  burned  out  and  departed, 
the  bus  continues  upward  and  onward 
through  ^mce.  At  this  point  it  begins  to  re- 
lease its  wparate  warheads.  Each  warhead 
is  pushed  pff  the  bus  in  a  different  direction 
with  a  daferent  velocity,  so  as  to  reach  a 
different  iarget.  The  missiles  with  this  capa- 
bility are  iMUd  to  be  MIRVed  (MIRV  stands 
for  muiuble  independently  targetable  re- 
entry vehjcle). 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  the  "Star  Wars" 
defense  Assumes  a  many-layered  defense 
with  thre#  or  four  distinct  layers.  The  idea 
behind  having  several  layers  is  that  the 
total  defe^  can  be  made  nearly  perfect  in 
this  way,  I  even  if  the  individual  layers  are 
less  than  perfect.  For  example,  if  each  layer 
has,  say,  an  80-percent  effectiveness— which 
means  ttiat  one  In  five  missiles  or  warheads 
will  get  through— a  combiiuttion  of  three 
such  layers  will  have  an  overall  effective- 
ness better  than  99  percent,  which  means 
that  no  more  than  one  warhead  in  100  wUl 
reach  its  target* 

The  flr^  layer,  called  the  boost-phase  de- 
fense, go*  into  effect  as  the  Soviet  missile 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  its  trajectory.  In  the  second  layer,  or  mid- 
course  defense,  the  booster  has  burned  out 
and  falle^  away,  and  we  concentrate  on 
trying  to  Itestroy  or  disable  the  "bus"  carry- 
ing the  ngclear  warheads,  or  the  individual 
warheads  themselves,  as  they  arc  up  and 
over  through  space  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  third  layer,  or  termi- 
nal defenM>  we  try  to  intercept  each  war- 
head in  the  final  stages  of  its  flight 

The  boOBt-phase  defense  offers  the  great- 
est payoff  to  the  defender  because  at  this 
stage  the  missile  has  not  yet  sent  any  of  its 
warheads  on  their  separate  paths.  Since  the 
largest  Soviet  missiles  carry  ten  warheads 
each,  if  our  defense  can  destroy  one  of  these 
missOes  at  the  beginning  of  its  flight  it  wiU 
eliminate, ten  warheads  at  a  time.  The  de- 
fense cat^es  the  Soviet  missiles  when  they 
have  all  jthelr  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  to 
speak.      I 

But  thg  boost-phase  defense  is  also  the 
most  difficult  technically,  and  has  drawn 
the  most  fire  from  critics.  How  can  we  de- 
stroy a  Soviet  missile  thousands  of  miles 
away,  within  seconds  or  minutes  after  it  has 
left  iU  dl*? 

At  the  I  present  time,  one  of  the  most 
promlaind  technologies  for  doing  that  is  the 
laser.  wh)ch  shoots  a  bolt  of  light  at  the 
missile  ad  it  rises.  Miasaes  move  fast  but 
light  moves  faster.  A  laser  beam  travels  a 
thousand  {miles  in  leas  than  a  hundredth  of 
a  second.:  Focused  in  a  bright  spot  on  the 
miasile's  ■dn.  the  laser  beam  either  burns  a 
hole  through  the  thin  metal  of  the  akin, 
which  is  dnly  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
or  it  soft«ia  the  metal  auf fldently  ao  that  it 
rupturea  and  the  miaaile  disintegrates. 

Another  very  promising  technology  for 
the  boost»phaae  defenae  la  the  Neutral  Par- 
ticle Beaid,  which  ahoota  a  atream  of  faat- 
movlng  bfrdrogen  atoma  at  the  mlaaOe.  The 
atoma  txttrti  at  a  apeed  of  about  80,000  milea 
a  aecond,^  which  la  leas  than  the  apeed  of 
light  but  atm  fast  enough  to  catch  up  to  the 
mlaaUe  In  a  fraction  of  a  aeoond.  The  beam 
of  faat-nioving  atoma  la  very  penetrating, 
and  goea  through  the  metal  akin  of  the  mis- 
sile and  i$to  the  electronic  brain  that  guides 
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it  on  its  course.  There  the  atoms  create  spu- 
rious pulses  of  f  lectridty  that  can  cause  the 
brain  to  hallucinate,  driving  the  missile  off 
its  course  so  that  it  begins  to  tumble  and  de- 
stroys itself.  If  the  lieam  is  intense  enough, 
it  can  flip  the  taita  inalde  the  brain's  memory 
so  that  it  remMibers  the  wrong  things;  or  it 
can  cause  the  tfia  to  lose  its  memory  alto- 
gether. Any  one  of  these  effects  will  be 
deadly  to  the  Soviet  missUe's  execution  of 
its  task.  ' 

The  Neutral  ^>artlcle  Beam  can  also  play 
havoc  with  the  circuits  in  the  electronic 
brain  that  gui^e  the  bus  sitting  on  top  of 
the  missOe.  The  mischief  created  here  may 
prevent  the  bug  from  releasing  its  warheads; 
or  it  may  caude  the  bus  to  send  the  war- 
heads in  the  wrong  directions,  so  that  they 
miss  their  targets:  or  it  may  damage  the 
electronic  clrci|lts  in  the  warheads  them- 
selves, after  th^y  have  been  pushed  off  the 
bus,  so  that  w%en  they  reach  their  targets 
they  fail  to  explode.*  The  Neutral  ParUcle 
Beam  can  be  Ifthal  to  the  attacker  in  the 
boost  phase,  the  mid-course  phase,  and  the 
terminal  phasej  All  in  all,  it  is  a  most  useful 
device. 

Now  for  an  ifaiportant  point*  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  laser  or  the  Neutral  Particle  Beam 
must  have  unobstructed  views  of  all  the 
Soviet  mlssUe  fields.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
achieving  that  Is  to  put  the  device  that  pro- 
duces these  beams  on  a  satellite  and  send  it 
into  orbit.         { 

So  this,  thea  is  the  essence  of  the  plan 
for  a  boost-plMse  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles:  a  flept  of  satellites,  containing 
equipment  thajt  generates  laser  beams  or 
Neutral  Particle  Beams,  circles  the  earth, 
with  enough  satellites  in  the  fleet  so  that 
several  satellite  are  over  the  Soviet  missile 
fields  at  all  times— a  sufficient  number  to 
shoot  down,  ijt  the  wont  case,  all  1,400 
Soviet  missiles  it  they  are  launched  against 
us  simultaneouaiy. 

The  plan  looks  good  on  paper.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  UCS  report  it  has  absolutely  no 
practical  valuei  This  study  shows  that  be- 
cause of  the  realities  of  satellite  orbits,  the 
satellites  neeqed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  Soviet  attack  would  "nimiber 
in  the  thousands."  The  report's  detailed  cal- 
culations put  the  precise  number  at  2,400 
satellites.         i 

Now,  everyone  acknowledges  that  these 
satellites  are  gjoing  to  be  extremely  expen- 
sive. Each  one  will  cost  a  billion  dollars  or 
more— as  much  as  an  aircraft  carrier.  Satel- 
lites are  the  big-ticket  items  in  the  plan  for 
a  q>ace-l)ased [defense.  If  thousands  are 
needed,  the  cogt  of  implementing  the  plan 
will  be  many  trillions  of  dollars.  A  defenae 
with  a  price  tag  like  that  is  indeed  a 
"tuxkey,"  as  g  spokesman  for  the  UCS 
called  it 

If  the  numbers  put  out  by  the  USC  were 
right,  there  would  be  no  point  in  looldng 
into  the  plan  further.  But  after  the  UCS 
report  hit  the  papers,  I  began  to  hear 
rumors  from  i3tt>fe88ionals  in  the  field  that 
the  numbers  were  not  right.  Since  the 
whole  "Star  Wars"  plan  rested  on  this  one 
point,  I  thought  I  would  just  check  out  the 
calculations  myself.  So  I  got  hold  of  a  polar- 
projection  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  a  piece  of  celluloid.  I  marked  the  posl- 


•  The  explanation  la  that  30  percent  get  through 
the  first  iHrer;  M  percent  of  that  fraction,  or  a  net 
of  4  pero^.  get  tluoufh  the  lecond  layer  finally, 
30  peroenV  of  that  4  percent,  or  0.8  percent,  set 
through  tHe  third  layer.  The  overall  effecttveneis 
of  the  thr«^  layers  ia  99.3  percent. 


■Nuclear  expliBlves.  unlike  ordinary  explosives, 
do  not  detonate  ■  you  drop  them  or  hit  them  with 
a  hammer.  A  leries  of  predaely  timed  steps,  con- 
trolled by  electronic  drciilta  in  the  warhead,  has  to 
occur  before  the  I  explosion  can  haiwen.  If  the  cir- 
cuits are  damag^l,  and  the  steps  do  not  occuir,  or 
their  timing  Is  of) .  the  warhead  will  not  explode. 


tlons  of  the  North  Pole  and  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile fields  on  the  celluloid,  stuck  a  pin 
through  the  North  Pole,  and  rotated  the 
celluloid  around  the  Pole  to  imitate  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  carrying  the  missile 
fields  with  it  Then  I  played  with  the  map. 
the  moving  celluloid,  and  different  kinds  of 
satellite  orbits  for  a  day  or  two.  to  get  a  feel 
for  the  problem. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  about  SO  evenly 
spaced  satellite  orbits,  with  four  satellites  in 
each  orbit,  would  guarantee  adequate  cover- 
age of  the  missile  fields.  In  other  words,  200 
satellites  would  do  the  Job,  and  "thousands" 
were  certainly  not  needed.  I  could  also  see 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  down  to 
fewer  than  100  satellites,  but  I  could  not 
prove  that  with  my  celluloid  "computer." 

I  talked  again  with  my  friends  in  the  de- 
fense community  and  they  told  me  that  my 
answers  were  in  the  right  ballparli.  The  ex- 
perts had  been  looking  at  this  problem  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  accurate  re- 
sults were  well  known.  As  I  had  suspected,  a 
hundred  or  so  satellites  were  adequate.  Ac- 
cording to  careful  computer  studies  done  at 
the  liivermore  laboratory,  90  satellites  could 
suffice,  and  if  the  satellites  were  put  into 
low-altitude  orbita,  we  might  get  by  with  as 
few  as  46  satellites.^ 

So  the  bottom  line  is  that  90  satellites— 
and  pertiaps  somewtiat  fewer— are  needed  to 
counter  a  Soviet  attadt.  That  cuts  the  cost 
down  from  many  trillions  of  dollars  to  a 
level  that  could  be  absorbed  into  the 
amount  already  earmarked  by  the  govern- 
ment for  spending  on  our  strategic  forces 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  re- 
moves the  aura  of  costliness  and  impracti- 
cality  which  had  been  cast  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists'  report. 

The  scientists  who  did  these  calculations 
for  the  UCS  had  exaggerated  the  niunber  of 
satellites  by  a  factor  of  about  twenty-five. 
How  did  they  make  a  mistake  like  that?  A 
modicum  of  thought  should  have  indicated 
that  "thousands"  of  satelllties  could  not  be 
the  right  answer.  Apparently  the  members 
of  the  panel  did  begin  to  think  more  care- 
fully about  the  matter  later  on— but  only 
after  they  had  issued  their  report— because 
in  testimony  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee a  UCS  spokesman  lowered  Us  organiza- 
tion's estimate  from  2,400  satellites  to  800 
satellites.*  In  their  most  recent  publimtlon 
on  the  matter,  the  members  of  the  panel 
lowered  their  estimate  again,  to  300  satel- 
lites.* That  was  getting  closer.  Another 
factor  of  three  down  and  they  would  be 
home. 

But  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
never  said  to  the  press  or  the  Congress:  "We 
have  found  Important  mistakes  in  our  calcu- 
lations, and  when  these  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected the  impact  is  to  cut  the  cost  of  the 


'These  numbers  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
laser  beams  and  the  siies  of  the  mirror  used  to 
focus  them.  All  the  studies  described  here  make  the 
same  assumptions— a  30-  or  2S4nUUao-watt  laaer 
and  a  30-foot  mirror. 

■  The  scientist  explained  that  his  panel  had  for- 
gotten that  Soviet  miasUe  fields  are  spread  out 
across  a  S.OOO-mile  arc  in  the  USSR,  and  had  put  all 
the  missiles  in  one  spot.  This  made  it  harder  for  the 
satellite  lasers  to  reach  all  the  missiles,  and  meant 
more  satellitea  were  needed. 

•  The  Fallacy  of  Star  Wars,  Chapter  S.  The  expla- 
nation offered  by  the  DCS  for  this  correction  is 
that  lU  experU  belatedly  realised  some  satellites 
are  closer  to  their  missile  quarry  than  others,  and 
can  polish  the  mlssUe  of f  in  a  shorter  time.  That 
means  each  satellite  can  kill  more  missiles,  and, 
therefore,  fewer  satallites  are  needed  to  do  the 
whole  job. 


missile  defense  drastically.  In  fact,  correct- 
ing these  errors  of  ours  has  the  effect  of 
malting  the  President's  idea  much  more 
practical  than  we  thought  it  was  when  we 
issued  our  report."  Months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report.  Science  84,  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  was  still  referring  to 
the  need  for  "2,400  orbiting  laser  sUtions." 

The  work  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists on  the  question  of  the  satellite  fleet 
is  the  poorest  that  has  speared  in  print,  to 
my  knowledge.  The  report  prepared  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  which 
does  a  better  Job  on  this  particular  question, 
says  that  160  satellites  are  needed  for  our 
defense.  That  is  only  about  double  the  accu- 
rate result  that  came  out  of  the  computer 
studies  at  Livermore. 

But  the  report  to  the  OTA  has  a  different 
failing.  Because  of  an  error  in  reasoning— an 
extremely  inefficient  placement  of  the  sat- 
ellites in  their  orbits— it  concludes  that  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  build  more  missiles  in  an 
effort  to  overwhelm  our  defense,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  satellites  in  orbit  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  numlier  of  Soviet  mis- 
sUes.'" 

This  seems  like  a  technical  detail,  but  it 
has  a  cosmic  impact  It  means  that  if  the 
Soviets  build  twice  as  many  missiles,  we 
have  to  build  twice  as  many  satellites.  If 
they  build  four  times  ss  many  missiles,  we 
have  to  build  four  times  ss  many  satellites. 
Since  our  satellites  are  going  to  be  expen- 
sive, that  can  be  a  costly  trade-off.  In  fact,  it 
could  enable  the  Soviets  to  overwhelm  our 
defense  simply  by  building  more  missiles.  As 
the  New  Republic  said:  "They  could  Just  roll 
out  more  SS-18's"  (the  S8-18  is  the  biggest 
and  most  powerful  missQe  in  the  Soviet  ar- 
senal). 

But  some  fine  work  by  the  theoretical 
physicists  at  Los  Alamos  has  shown  that  the 
report  to  the  OTA  is  seriously  in  error.  The 
Los  Alamos  calculations,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  computations  at  livermore, 
show  that  the  number  of  satellites  needed 
to  counter  a  Soviet  attadt  does  nof  go  up  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  Soviet 
miaailes.  It  turns  out  instead  that  the 
number  of  satellites  goes  up  approximately 
in  proportion  to  the  tguare  not  of  the 
nimiber  of  missiles. 

That  also  seems  like  a  fine  point— almost 
a  quibble— but  consider  IU  algnlflcaDoe.  The 
aquare  root  meana  that  If  the  Sovleta  build 
four  times  aa  many  mlaaUea,  we  only  have  to 
build  fioice  aa  many  satellitea  to  match 
them.  Suppose  the  United  Statea  buOt  a  de- 
fenalve  acreen  of  100  aatellltea  that  could 
ahoot  down— aa  a  very  oonaervatlve  eati- 
mate— go  percent  of  four-flftha,  of  the 
Soviet  miaailes.  And  suppose  the  Soviets  de- 
dded  they  wanted  to  bufld  enoui^  mlasllea 
80  that  the  number  of  miaailea  getting 
through  our  defenahre  acreen  would  be  the 
same  as  the  ntmiber  that  would  have 
reached  the  United  Statea  if  we  had  no  de- 


■°The  report  awimiril  the  American  satellites 
would  move  through  wsaee  in  tight  buaehes.  in- 
stead of  belag  spread  out  around  their  orUta.  By 
bunching  them  together  this  way.  It  kept  the  Mtel- 
lites  from  being  used  affaettvely,  and  overestimated 
the  number  of  iitellites  we  would  have  to  put  up  to 
counter  an  incrtassd  Soviet  deployment  of  mlasUaa. 
The  theorists  at  Uvennore  and  Los  Alamos  as- 
sumed the  satellites  were  weed  out  evenly  in  their 
orbits  when  they  did  their  calctilatlnns  I  did  also, 
when  I  took  a  look  at  the  problem.  Anyone  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  build  the  best  defense  for  the 
United  States  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
would  do  the  same. 


fense.  That  is  what  "overwhehning  the  de- 
fense" means.  To  do  that,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  build  more  than  5.000  additional 
missUes  and  solos."  The  Los  Alamos 
"square-root"  rule  tells  us  that  if  the  Sovi- 
eU  went  to  that  trouble  and  expense,  the 
United  States  could  counter  those  thou- 
sands of  new  mlssUes  with  only  100  addi- 
tional satellites. 

With  numbers  like  that  the  cost  trade- 
offs are  Iwund  to  favor  the  defense  over  the 
offense.  If  the  SovieU  tried  to  overwhelm 
our  defense,  they  would  be  bankrupted 
Ixfore  we  were. 

The  report  to  the  OTA  has  other  defects. 
One  is  a  peculiar  passage  in  which  the 
author  exaggerates  by  a  factor  of  roughly 
50  the  requirements  for  a  terminal  defense, 
te..  a  defense  that  tries  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  warheads  toward  the  end  of  their 
passage,  when  they  are  already  over  the 
United  States.  Current  pUzming  assumes 
that  as  the  warheads  descend,  they  will  be 
intercepted  by  smart  mini-missiles  with 
computer  brains  and  radar  or  infrared 
"eyes,"  which  maneuver  into  the  path  of 
the  warhead  and  destroy  it  on  impact  A 
smart  mlssUe  of  this  kind  destroyed  an  on- 
coming enemy  warhead  at  an  alUtude  of  100 
miles  on  June  10,  1984,  in  a  sucoeasful  test 
of  the  technology  by  the  Army. 

The  question  is:  how  many  smart  missiles 
are  required.  Professionals  sizing  up  the 
problem  have  conduded  that  at  most  5,000 
intercepting  missOes  wiU  be  needed.  The 
answer  according  to  the  report  to  the  OTA: 
280,000  smart  missiles.  Though  these  smart 
missiles  wMl  not  cosv  ss  much  as  aircraft  car- 
riers, they  are  not  exactly  throwaways. 
Thus  the  effect  of  tills  »-iwn-H««  tm  with 
the  studies  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sd- 
enUsts  on  the  size  of  our  fleet  of  laser- 
equipped  satellites,  is  to  create  the  imitres- 
sion  that  a  defense  against  Soviet  mlsailes 
will  be  so  costly  as  to  be  ImpradlcaL 

How  did  the  report  to  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  arrive  at  280.000  mis- 
sOes? First  the  report  assumed  that  about 
I.OOO  sites  in  the  United  States— missOe 
sUos.  command  posts,  and  so  on— need  to  be 
defended.  That  is  reasonable. 

Second,  the  report  assumed  the  Soviets 
might  choose  to  concentrate  their  whole 
attack  on  any  one  of  these  1,000  sites.  This 
means  that  every  single  site  would  have  to 
have  enough  intercepting  »"«— <'«t  to 
coimter  the  Soviet  attack,  if  the  entire 
attack  were  aimed  at  this  one  location. 

That  is  not  reasonable.  Why  would  the 
Soviets  launch  thousands  of  warheads 
their  entire  nudear  arsenal— against  one 
American  mIsaOe  sOo?  This  Is  known  In  the 
trade  as  a  OIOO  calculation  (garbage  in. 
garbage  out).  The  theorist  makes  an  absurd 
assumption,  does  some  impeccable  mathe- 
matics, and  arrives  at  an  absurd  answer. 

When  theoretical  physicists  Joust  over 
ideas,  a  factor  of  two  haidly  counts:  a  factor 
of  three  matters  a  bit'  factors  of  ten  begin 
to  be  important  factors  of  100  can  win  or 
lose  an  argument  and  factors  of  1,000  begin 
to  be  embarraaaing.  In  a  study  of  the  practl- 
caUty  of  the  Neutral  Partide  Beam— that 
most  promising  destroyer  of  Soviet  missOes 
and  warheads— the  pand  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Sdentists  made  a  'wi-f  k«  by  ^ 
cool  factor  of  1,600.  As  in  the  case  of  the 


"The  SovleU  have  1.400  mlssUes  silos  and  mls- 
ailea.  To  get  five  times  this  number  and  make  up 
for  the  losses  suffered  In  peDetrattng  our  defense, 
they  would  have  to  build  another  S.SOO  missiles  and 
sUos. 
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panel's  Mtlmate  of  the  slse  of  our  satellite 
fleet,  the  dtrecUon  of  Its  error  was  such  as 
to  make  this  promlatnc  "Star  Wars"  tech- 
nology seem  hopdeasly  immactlcal. 

Acoordinc  to  the  scientists  who  wrote  the 
nC8  report,  the  device— called  a  linear  ac- 
celerator—needed to  generate  the  Neutral 
Particle  Beam  would  weigh  40,000  tons.  To 
be  effective,  this  enormous  weight  would 
have  to  be  placed  In  a  satellite.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  loading  40.000  tons  onto  an  or- 
biting satellite  is  absurb.  By  comparison, 
the  NASA  space  station  will  weigh  about  40 
tons.  This  finding  by  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  makes  It  clear  that  the 
plan  to  use  the  Neutral  Particle  Beam  Is  ri- 
diculous. 

But  the  UCS's  study  panel  made  a  mis- 
take. The  correct  result  for  the  weight  of 
the  linear  accelerator  is  25  tons,  and  not 
40,000  tons.  Now.  25  tons  Is  qtiite  a  practical 
weight  to  put  into  an  orbiting  satellite.  It  Is, 
in  fact,  about  the  same  as  the  payload  car- 
ried In  a  single  flight  of  the  NASA  shutUe.» 

A  UC8  spokesman  admitted  his  organiza- 
tion's rather  large  error  In  congressional 
testimcmy  some  months  ago.'*  But  when  he 
made  the  admission  he  did  not  say:  "We 
have  made  a  mistake  by  a  factor  of  more 
than  a  thousand,  and  the  correct  weight  of 
the  accelerator  for  this  Neutral  Particle 
Beam  Is  not  40.000  tons,  but  closer  to  25 
Una."  He  said:  "We  proposed  to  Increase  the 
area  of  the  beam  and  accelerator,  noting 
that  would  make  the  accelerator  unaccept- 
^ly  massive  for  orbital  deployment.  Our 
colleagues  have  pointed  out  that  the  area 
could  be  increased  after  the  beam  leaves  the 
smaU  accelerator." 

That  was  all  he  said  about  the  mistake  In 
hta  testimony. 

Now.  this  cryptic  remaik  does  not  convey 
to  a  Senator  attending  the  hearing  that  the 
scientist  has  Just  confessed  to  a  mistake 
which  changes  a  40.000-ton  satellite  into  a 
25-ton  satellite.  There  is  nothing  In  his 
remark  to  Indicate  that  the  UCS's  distin- 
guished panel  of  scientists  had  reached  a 
false  conclusion  on  one  of  the  best  "Star 
Wan"  defenses  because  the  panel  had  made 
a  whopping  error  In  Its  calculations. 

The  report  prepared  for  the  OTA  also 
makes  a  mistake  on  the  Neutral  Particle 
Beam,  but  this  mistake  is  only  by  a  factor  of 
fiftem.  According  to  the  report,  the  Soviet 
Union  can  protect  its  missiles  and  warheads 
from  the  Neutral  Partlde  Beam  with  a  lead 
shield  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
dileld.  the  report  states,  would  not  weigh 
too  much  and  therefore  could  be  "an  attrac- 
tive oountermeasure"  for  the  Soviets. 

But  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  have  pointed 
out  that  a  layer  of  lead  one-tenth  of  an  Inch 
thick  will  iM>t  stop  the  fast-moving  atoms  of 
the  Neutral  Particle  Beam;  they  will  go 
ri^t  through  it.  In  fact,  a  table  printed  In 
the  OTA  report  itself  shows  that  the  lead 
shield  must  be  15  times  thicker— at  least  m 
Inches  long— to  st<H>  these  fast-moving  parti- 
cles. 

A  layer  of  lead  as  thick  as  that,  wrapped 
around  the  electronics  in  the  missUe  and  its 
warheads,  would  weigh  many  tons— consid- 
erably more  than  the  total  weight  of  all  the 
warheads  on  the  missile.  If  the  Soviets  were 
unwise  enough  to  follow  the  advice  offered 
them  in  the  report  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 


■■The  abutUe's  payload  is  S3  tons  In  the  orbits 
currently  la  use.  It  would  be  about  30  tons  in  the 
orWta  needed  for  the  defensive  screen  scmlnst 
8o*let  miailes. 

■'Hearlnss  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  April  24, 1984. 


ogy  Avessment,  their  missile  would  be  so 
loaded  down  with  lead  that  It  would  be 
unableito  get  off  the  ground. 

That!  would  be  a  great  plus  for  American 
security,  and  a  nice  response  from  our  de- 
fense identists  to  the  President's  call  for 
ways  at  making  the  Soviet  missiles  "impo- 
tent add  obaolete." 

Othel-  suggestions  for  the  Soviets  can  be 
foimd  In  the  report  by  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned i  Scientists.  They  Include  shining  up 
the  SoMct  missiles,  qilnnlng  them,  attach- 
ing "bitnd-aids"  and  "window  shades."  as 
the  UCS  report  calls  them,  and  launching 
"baUo<*is"  as  fake  warheads.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  dai^  area  of  "countermeas- 
ures."  but  I  have  talked  with  the  experts 
enough  to  understand  why  the  professionals 
in  the; defense  community  regard  many  of 
these  ilroposala  as  bordering  on  insanity. 

Putt^  a  shine  on  the  missile  sounds  like 
a  good'ldea.  because  it  reflects  a  part  of  the 
laser  beam  and  weakens  the  beam's  effect. 
However,  it  would  be  a  poor  idea  for  the  So- 
viets la  practice.  One  reason  Is  that  the  So- 
viets could  not  count  on  keeping  their  mis- 
siles slilny;  during  the  launch  the  mlssUe 
gets  di^y.  partly  because  of  Its  own  exhaust 
gases,  ftnd  Its  luster  is  qulddy  dulled.  But 
the  in4ln  reason  is  that  no  shine  Is  perfect; 
some  ttser  energy  la  bound  to  get  through, 
and  wHl  heat  the  surface.  The  heating  tends 
to  dull  the  shine,  so  more  heat  gets 
through,  and  dulls  the  shine  some  more, 
and  sttll  more  heat  gets  through  .  .  .  and 
very  soon  the  shine  is  gone. 

Spinning  the  missile  spreads  the  energy  of 
the  lasfcr  beam  over  its  whole  circumference, 
and  is  a  better  idea  than  putting  a  shine  on 
It.  However,  it  only  gains  the  Soviets  a 
factor  of  pi.  or  roughly  three,  at  most.  And 
it  doe«  not  gain  them  anything  at  all  if  the 
laser  energy  Is  transmitted  in  sharp  pulses 
that  catch  the  missile  in  one  point  of  its 
spin,  sp  to  speak.  The  experts  say  there  is 
no  pnjblem  in  building  a  laser  that  sends 
out  Its  energy  in  sharp  pulses. 

Now  to  the  other  proposals  by  the  sden- 
tlsta  0*  the  UCS  paneL  The  "band-aid"  is  a 
metal  »klrt  which  slides  up  and  down  the 
outside  of  the  missile,  automatically  picking 
out  the  spot  that  Is  receiving  the  full  heat 
of  the  laser  b«uu.  and  protecting  the  metal 
skin  underneath.  The  "window  shade"  is  a 
flexible,  metalllied  sheet  which  is  roUed  up 
and  f^tened  to  the  outside  of  the  missile 
when  ft  is  launched,  and  then  unrolled  at  al- 
titude! above  fifty  miles.  It  is  supposed  to 
protecf  the  mlsaUe  against  the  X-ray  kaer, 
which' is  another  exotic  but  promi^ng  de- 
fense technology. 

The  trouble  with  these  suggestions  Is  that 
they  do  not  fit  the  realities  of  missile  con- 
struction very  welL  A  missile  Is  a  very  frag- 
ile object,  the  ratio  of  its  weight  empty  to 
its  wekht  loaded  being  10  or  15  to  1— nearly 
the  snie  as  an  eggaheU.  Any  attempt  to 
fasten!  band-aids  *nd  window  shades  on  the 
outsldb  of  the  missile,  even  if  their  contours 
are  smoothed  to  minimiae  drag,  would  put 
stresses  on  the  fllnuy  structure  that  would 
requirt  a  major  renovation  of  the  rocket 
and  a  new  series  of  test  flights.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets tried  to  carry  out  all  the  suggestions 
made  ;by  the  UCS's  sdentiats— putting  on 
baiul-iids  and  window  shades,  qjlnning  their 
missiles  and  shining  them  up— their  missile 
program  would  be  tied  up  in  knots.  That 
would  be  another  fine  response  from  our 
scientists  to  the  President's  call  for  a  way  of 
rendering  the  Soviet  weapons  useless. 

The[  "balloon"  Is  still  another  trick  to  foil 
our  defenses.  The  thought  here  is  that  after 
the  boost  phase  Is  over,  and  the  booster 
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rocket  has  fi  Hen  away,  the  bus  that  normal- 
ly pushes  oft  the  Soviet  warheads  will  in- 
stead kick  out  a  large  number  of  "bal- 
loons"—lighl,  metallised  hollow  spheres. 
Some  balloons  will  have  warheads  inside 
them,  and  «>me  will  not.  Since  the  empty 
balloons  weigh  very  little,  the  Soviets  can 
put  out  a  great  many  of  these.  Not  knowing 
which  among  this  great  multitude  of  bal- 
loons cental  warheads,  we  will  waste  our 
mid-course  defense  on  killing  every  balloon 
in  sight,  embty  or  not. 

A  friend  if  ho  works  on  these  matters  all 
the  time  exblalned  to  me  what  was  wrong 
with  this  Uea.  He  said  that  a  modest 
amount  of  thought  reveals  that  it  is  possible 
to  tell  very  easily  which  balloons  have  war- 
heads and  w^iich  do  not  All  the  defense  has 
to  do  is  tad  one.  In  effect,  by  directing  a 
sharp  pulsepf  laser  light  at  It,  and  then  ob- 
serving bow  It  recoils.  An  empty  balloon  will 
reooO  more  laptdly  than  a  loaded  one.  Once 
the  loaded  balloona— the  ones  with  the  war- 
heads—are Di^ed  out.  we  can  go  after  them 
with  our  Neutral  Particle  Beams,  or  other 
warhead-killers. 

This  list  ef  proposed  countermeasures  is 
not  comple^,  but  it  is  representative.  The 
ideas  put  forward  by  the  UCS— the  band- 
aid,  the  window  shade,  the  shining  and  spin- 
ning rocketg,  and  the  balloon— remind  one 
of  nothing  sb  much  as  a  group  of  bright  stu- 
dents from  khe  Bronx  High  School  of  Sci- 
ence getting  together  to  play  a  game  in 
which  they  pretend  to  be  Soviet  scientists 
figuring  out  how  to  defeat  American  missile 
defenses.  Tke  ideas  they  come  up  with  are 
pretty  good' for  a  group  of  high-school  stu- 
dents, but  liot  good  enough  to  stand  up  to 
more  than  a  thirty-minute  scrutiny  by  the 
defense  professionals  who  earn  their  living 
In  t.hifiMny  kbout  these  matters. 

Of  course]  there  Is  no  harm  In  these  pro- 
posals. Tbelhann  comes  In  offering  shoddy 
work— supeiificial  analyses,  marred  by  errors 
of  fact,  rea4>ning,  and  simple  carelessness— 
as  a  sound  scientific  study  bearing  on  a  deci- 
sion of  vit41  importance  to  the  American 
people.  The  work  seems  sound  enough  on 
casual  examination,  with  its  numbers, 
graphs,  andj  theoretical  argumets.  Certainly 
the  New  'fcf k  Time*  was  Impressed  when  It 
described  tpe  UCS  report  as  "exhaustive 
and  highly  [technical"  It  is  only  when  you 
penetrate  ifore  deeply,  and  begin  to  talk 
with  knowledgeable  people  who  have 
thought  long  and  hard  about  these  prob- 
lons.  that  you  realize  some  thing  is  wrong 
here.  ' 

How  did  published  work  to  competent  sci- 
entists come  to  have  so  many  major  errors? 
A  theorist  reviewing  these  reports  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  President's  proposal 
cannot  helo  noticing  that  all  the  errors  and 
rough  spotsj  in  the  calculations  seem  to  push 
the  result  it>  one  direction— toward  a  bigger 
and  more  costly  defense,  and  a  negative  ver- 
dict on  the  soimdness  of  a  "Star  Wars"  de- 
fense again^  Soviet  missiles.  If  the  calcula- 
tions had  bfen  done  without  bias,  conscious 
or  otherwise,  you  would  expect  some  errors 
to  push  thel^result  one  way,  and  other  errors 
to  punch  It  the  other  way. 

But  all  tl^  errors  and  omissions  go  in  one 
direction  oiily— toward  making  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  seem  Impractical,  costly,  and  in- 
effective. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  errors  were 
made  in  a  deliberate,  conscious  effort  to  de- 
ceive. I  do  not  think  that  for  a  moment. 
What  happens  Is  quite  different,  and  every 
theorist   w|U   recognize   the   phenomenon. 


When  you 
your  result 


finish  a  calculation,  you  check 
against  your  intuitive  feeling  as 


to  what  the  situation  should  be.  You  ask 
yourself:  "Does  this  result  make  sense,  or 
not?"  If  the  result  does  not  make  sense,  you 
know  either  that  you  have  made  a  great  dis- 
covery which  wHl  propel  you  to  Stockholm, 
or  you  have  made  a  mistake.  Usually  you 
assume  the  latter,  and  you  proceed  to  check 
your  calculations  very  carefully.  But  if  the 
result  seems  to  be  In  good  agreement  with 
everything  you  expected  about  the  behavior 
of  the  system  you  are  investigating,  you  say 
to  yourself.  "Well,  that  looks  aU  right."  and 
you  go  on  to  the  next  step. 

Of  course,  a  careful  theorist  always  checks 
his  calculations  anyway,  whether  the 
answer  seems  sensible  or  not  But  he  is  apt 
to  check  them  Just  a  mite  leas  carefully  if 
the  results  agree  with  what  he  expected 
than  if  they  do  not 

I  think  this  Is  what  must  have  happened 
to  the  theorists  who  wrote  the  report  for 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  Clearly 
they  had  a  strmg  bias  against  the  Presi- 
d«it's  proposal  from  the  beginning,  because 
they  believed  that  a  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles  would,  in  their  own  words,  "have  a 
profoundly  deafahlllitlng  effect  on  the  nucle- 
ar balance.  Increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war."  and  that  such  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles "could  well  produce  higher  numbers  of 
fatalities"  than  no  defense  at  alL 

So,  when  the  calculations  by  the  panel 
yielded  the  result  that  thousands  of  laser- 
equipped  satellitles  would  be  needed  to 
counter  a  Soviet  attack— which  meant  that 
for  this  reason  alone  the  whole  plan  was 
hopelessly  Impractical— the  members  of  the 
panel  were  not  surprised.  Their  technical 
studies  had  simply  confirmed  what  they  al- 
ready knew  to  be  true  for  other  reasons, 
namely,  that  the  President's  idea  was  terri- 
ble. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  wager  that  if  the 
theorists  studying  the  matter  for  the  UCS 
had  found  that  only  10  satellites  could  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  a  massive  Soviet 
attack— If  they  had  gotten  a  result  that  indi- 
cated the  President's  proposal  was  stanple. 
effective,  and  inexpensive  to  carry  out- 
thai  they  would  have  scrutinized  their  cal- 
culations very,  very  carefully. 

What  is  one  to  make  of  all  this? 

When  I  was  a  graduate  student  in  theoret- 
ical physics,  we  revered  some  of  the  men 
who  have  lent  their  names  to  the  report  by 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists.  They  are 
among  the  giants  of  20th-oentury  physics— 
the  golden  era  in  our  profession.  Tet  these 
scientists  have  given  their  endorsement  to 
badly  flawed  calculaUons  that  create  a  mis- 
leading Impression  in  the  minds  of  Congress 
and  the  public  on  the  technical  feasibility  of 
a  proposal  aimed  at  protecting  the  United 
States  from  destruction. 

Lowell  Wood,  a  theorist  at  Livermore  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
generation  of  defense  scientists,  made  a 
comment  recently  to  the  New  Yoik  Times 
about  what  he  also  saw  as  a  contradiction 
between  the  research  talents  of  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe— the  most  prominent  physicist  associ- 
ated with  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists—and  the  negative  views  of  that  great 
theorist  on  the  technical  merits  of  the  pro- 
posal to  defend  the  United  States  against 
Soviet  missiles.  Dr.  Wood  said: 

Is  Hans  Bethe  a  good  physicist?  Tes.  he's 
one  of  the  best  alive.  Is  he  a  rocket  oigl- 
neer?  No.  Is  he  a  military-systems  engineer? 
No.  Is  he  a  general?  No.  Everybody  aroimd 
here  respects  Hans  Bethe  enormously  as  a 
physicist.  But  weapons  are  my  professioa 
He  dabbles  as  a  military-systems  analyst. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Wood  has  part  of 
the  answer.  I  think  the  remainder  of  the 


answer  is  that  adentlsU  belong  to  the 
human  race.  Am  with  the  rest  of  us.  In  mat- 
ters on  which  they  have  strong  feelings, 
their  rational  Judgments  can  be  clouded  by 
their  ideological  preoooeeptimis. 


isx  n  Spack  Is  Not  'Sxsa  Waas' 

(By  Zbigniew  Bracnaki.  Robert  Jastrow. 
ICax.  It.  Kampelman) 

Faith  moves  moiintatns  When  it  Is  in 
eternal  rdlgious  values,  faith  is  an  indispen- 
sable strength  of  the  human  spirit  When  it 
is  directed  toward  political  cboioea.  it  is 
often  an  excuse  for  an  analytic  paralyaia. 

Regrettably,  our  national  debate  over 
President  Reagan's  suggestion  that  the 
country  devdop  a  strategic  defense  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  is  takfaig  on  a  theo- 
logical dimension  that  has  no  place  in  a  re- 
alistic search  for  a  path  out  of  the  world's 
dilemma  The  idea  of  basing  our  security  on 
the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  deserves  seri- 
ous nmsideration.  Certainly,  the  role  of 
strategic  defense  was  a  major  issue  in  the 
recent  dialogue  in  Geneva  between  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko  on  new  arms-oontrol  negotiations. 

For  many  years,  our  search  for  serartty 
has  been  restricted  to  <i— tgnfaiy  offensive 
weapons  to  deter  aggression  throuifti  fear  of 
rqirisals.  We  must  not  abandon  nudear  de- 
torenoe  until  we  are  omvinced  that  a 
better  means  is  at  hand.  But  we  cannot 
deny  that  for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  costs,  insecurities  and 
tensions  surrounding  this  search  for  newer, 
more  effective  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
missiles  produce  a  profound  unease  that  in 
itself  undermines  stability. 

The  conventional  view  is  that  stability  in 
the  nuclear  age  is  based  on  two  amtradicto- 
ry  pursuits:  the  acquisition  of  increadntfy 
efficient  nuclear  weapcms  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  limits  and  reductions  in  such  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  is  diligently  punu- 
ing  both  objectives,  but  the  complexity  of 
arriving  at  effectual  arms-oontrol  agree- 
ments Is  becoming  apparent  as  more  predse 
and  mobile  weapons,  with  miilUple  war- 
heada.  appear  on  both  aides.  Unlike  ours, 
moreover,  many  Soviet  missOe  silos  are  re- 
loadable, and  thus  the  number  of  sQos  does 
not  tndkate  the  number  of  mlasaes.  further 
complicating  verification. 

We  must  never  ignov  the  reality  that  the 
overwhelming  majtvity  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  is  compnafd  of  primarily  flrat- 
strlke  weaponry.  And  given  the  large  num- 
bers of  flrst^tilke  Soviet  88-17.  -18  and  -19 
land-baaed  missiles,  no  reaponslble  Ameri- 
can leader  can  make  dedatona  about  securi- 
ty needs  without  admovledging  that  a 
Soviet  first  strike  can  beoooe  a  practical 
<Q>tion. 

The  Russians  could  strike  lu  first  by 
firing  ttie  reloadable  potion  of  their  nucle- 
ar arsenal  at  our  mlHtleB,  the  Strategic  Air 
Onmmand  and  nuclear  submarine  bases,  and 
if  the  surviving  American  forces  (essentially 
nuclear  submarines)  were  to  revwnd,  the 
Russians  could  immediately  counter  by  at- 
taddng  our  dtlea  with  mlasHes  from  nimre- 
loadable  silos  and.  a  few  hours  later,  with 
whatever  of  their  flrst-etrike  reloadable 
weapons  had  survived  our  counteratta^. 
They  are  set  up  for  launching  three  salvos 
to  our  one. 

To  us.  this  catastrophic  exchange  is  un- 
thinkable. But,  with  the  strong  probability 
that  the  American  response  would  be  badly 
crippled  at  the  outaet  by  a  Soviet  strike, 
some  Russians  leader  could  someday  weU 
consider  such  a  potential  cost  bearable  In 


the  light  of  Uie  resulting  "victory."  Further- 
more, such  an  analysis  might  well  antlcbate 
that  an  American  President  knowing  that  a 
strike  against  our  cities  would  inevitaUy 
follow  our  response  to  a  Soviet  first  strike, 
might  cliooae  to  avoid  such  a  eatastropbe  ^ 
making  Important  political  fniir<ssl<>iM  No 
icsponsfble  American  President  can  permit 
this  country  to  have  to  live  under  such  a 
threat  not  to  speak  of  the  hypothetical 
danger  of  having  to  choose  either  annihlla- 
ton  or  submission  to  nuclear  M-^»-~fi 
Hence  the  understandable  and  wniMwiMi 
drive  for  more  effective  offensive  missiles  to 
provide  greater  deterrence. 

The  result  is  that  weapons  technology  Is 
shaping  an  Increasingly  precarious  Ameri- 
can-Soviet Strategic  relationship.  For  this 
reason,  we  urge  serious  ocnslderatian  be 
given  to  whether  some  f  onn  of  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  (SJ>X)  miglit  not  be  stabi- 
Uaing.  mhanrtng  to  deterrence  and  even 
helpful  to  arms  oootn^  To  tliat  end.  we  ad- 
dress the  major  Issues  in  stretegk:  defeue 
from  three  potnU  of  view: 

(1)  The  technical-  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles t««-tiiiir»iiy  and  budgetaifly  f easOrie? 

(2)  The  strategic:  Is  a  defense  agaiiwt  mia- 
sOes  strategic  deriraUe?  Doea  it  enhance  or 
dhnlnish  stability?  Does  it  mttmBt^  or  dmin- 
ish  the  prospecU  for  anns  oontnd  and  a  nu- 
clear-weapons bulldHlown? 

(3)  The  ptditicaL  What  are  the  political 
ImpliratfaHis  of  strategic  defense  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  relations  with  our 
allies?  What  are  the  Implirattnns  for  the 
larger  dlmmslons  of  oar  rdatiaaBliip  with 
the  SoviK  Union?  How  do  we  seek  the 

fMMMVid  «lnm— *ir  rtwtwmmn^  if^  ^  Vtablf  fftrat- 

egy? 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
state  of  missHe-defense  technrtogy.  Some 
experts  say  the  technology  sought  is  unat- 
tainaWe,  others  that  it  is  m»dy  unattain- 
able in  this  generation.  Tet  the  promise  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Inttiattve  is  reaL 
Some  of  the  tecfantdogies  are  mature  and 
unexotic.  Their  deidoyment  around  the  end 
of  tills  decade  would  Involve  nialnly  engi- 
neering development  Technically,  these 
vital  defenses  could  be  In  plaoe  at  this 
moment  were  it  not  for  the  ccostialnts  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  in  its  adbeicDce 
to  the  antihallisMr  missOe  treaty  of  19T2. 

With  development  and  some  addltlnnal  re- 
aeardi.  we  can  now  construct  and  deploy  a 
two-layer  or  double-screen  defense,  which 
can  be  in  place  by  the  early  logo's  at  a  coat 
we  estimste  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  too  bOllan.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  effectivenesB  of  each  layo- 
would  be  70  percent  The  comMned  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  layers  would  be  over  90 
percent  Leas  than  one  Soviet  wartiead  in  10 
would  reach  its  target-more  than  sufficient 
to  discourage  Soviet  leaders  (ram  any 
thought  of  achieving  a  suooeasful  first 
strike. 

The  first  lajrer  in  the  two-layer  defense 
system— the  "boost-phase"  defense— would 
go  into  effect  ss  a  Soviet  first-atrike  miarile, 
or  "booster,"  carrying  multiple  warlieada 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  at  the  *»«ig*™"*'*g 
of  its  trajectory.  This  booat^hase  defense- 
based  on  InteroeptloD  and  destruction  by 
nonniidfiar  proJectUee— would  dqiend  on 
satellites  tat  the  survdDance  of  the  Soviet 
miasQe  field  and  the  tracking  of  "'fn—  m 
they  rise  from  their  silos.  These  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  from  space  plat- 
forms oriiiting  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause they  are  weighUess  in  orbit  such  plat- 
forms could  be  protected  against  attack  Iqr 
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heavy  wmor,  onboard  weapons  and  maneu- 
verabUity. 

After  the  booster  has  burned  out  and 
fallen  away,  the  warheads  arc  through 
space  on  their  way  to  the  United  States. 
The  second  layer  of  the  defense— the  termi- 
nal defense— comes  into  play  as  the  war- 
heads descend.  Interception  would  be  at 
considerable  altitude,  above  the  atmosphere 
If  possible.  This  second  phase  requires  fur- 
ther engineering,  already  under  way.  be- 
cause interception  above  the  atmosphere 
makes  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
real  warheads  and  decoys.  In  the  interim, 
interception  can  take  place  in  the  atmos- 
phere, where  differences  in  air  drag  sepa- 
rate warheads  from  decoys.  In  either  event, 
destruction  of  the  warheads  would  take 
place  at  sufficiently  high  altitudes,  above 
100,000  feet,  so  that  there  would  lie  no 
ground  damage  from  warheads  designed  to 
explode  when  approached  by  an  intercept- 
ing missile. 

Of  the  two  layers  in  the  defense,  the  boost 
phase  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  would 
prevent  the  Russians  from  concentrating 
their  warheads  on  such  high-priority  targets 
as  the  national-command  authority  (the 
chain  of  command,  beginning  with  the 
President,  for  ordering  a  nuclear  strike),  key 
intercontinental-ballistic  missile  silos  or  the 
Trident  submarine  pens,  because  they  could 
not  predict  which  booster  and  which  war- 
heads would  escape  destruction  and  get 
through. 

This  fact  is  important.  Simply  a  so-called 
"point  defense"  of  our  missile  silos,  it  has 
been  suggested,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
store much  of  the  credibility  of  our  land- 
based  deterrent,  now  compromised  by  6,000 
Soviet  ICBM  warheads.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  protect  the  550  silos  containing 
our  Minuteman  m  ICBM's.  of  which  300 
have  the  highly  precise  Mark  12A  warheads. 
These  are  the  only  mlssUes  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  the  combination 
of  yield  and  accuracy  required  to  destroy 
hardened  Soviet  military  sites  and  the  1,500 
hardened  bunkers  that  would  shelter  the 
Soviet  leadership.  But  their  very  impor- 
tance to  us  iUustrates  the  difficulty  of  a 
point  defense,  because  the  value  of  the  silos 
to  us  meazu  they  will  be  among  the  highest- 
priority  targets  in  any  Soviet  first  strike. 
The  Russians  can  overwhelm  any  point  de- 
fense we  place  around  those  silos,  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  by  allocating  large  nimibers  of 
warheads  to  these  critical  targets.  But  if  we 
include  a  boost-phase  defense  to  destroy 
their  warheads  at  the  time  of  firing,  their 
objective  becomes  enormously  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

The  boost-phase  defense  has  still  another 
advantage.  It  could  effectively  contend  with 
the  menace  of  the  Soviet  SS-18's.  monster 
missiles  twice  the  size  of  the  97.5-ton  MX. 
Each  SS-18  carries  10  warheads,  but  prob- 
ably could  be  loaded  with  up  to  30.  The  Rus- 
sians could  thus  add  thousands  of  ICBM 
warheads  to  their  arsenal  at  relatively 
modest  cost.  With  numbers  like  that,  the 
costs  favor  the  Russians.  But  a  boost-phase 
defense  can  eliminate  aU  a  missile's  war- 
heads at  one  time— an  effective  response  to 
the  S8-18  problem. 

The  likely  technology  for  an  early  use  of 
the  Iwost-phase  defense  would  use  "smart" 
nonnuclear  projectiles  that  home  in  on  the 
target,  using  radar  or  heat  waves,  and  de- 
stroy it  on  impoact.  The  technology  is  close 
at  hand  and  need  not  wait  for  the  availabil- 
ity of  the  more  devastating  but  less  mature 
technologies  of  the  laser,  the  neutral  parti- 
cle beam  or  the  electromagnetic  rail  gun. 


The  Interceptor  rocket  for  this  early  boott- 
phase  i^fense  could  lie  derived  from  air-de- 
fense iitterceptors  that  will  soon  be  avaU- 
able,  or  the  technology  of  antisatellite  mis- 
sUes  (A8AT)  laimched  from  F-16  aircraft. 
These  rockets  could  weigh  about  500 
pounds,  the  nonnuclear  supersonic  projec- 
tiles about  10  pounds. 

Interoeptor  rockets  would  be  stored  in 
pods  onj  satellites  and  fired  from  space.  The 
tracing  information  needed  to  aim  the 
rockets  would  also  be  acquired  from  satel- 
lites orbiting  over  the  Soviet  missile  fields. 
The  so-called  "space  weapons"  of  strategic 
defense  are  indispensable  for  the  crucial 
boost-pkase  defense.  To  eliminate  them 
would  cEstroy  the  usefulness  of  the  defense. 

We  esimate  the  cost  of  establishing  such 
a  boostfphase  defense  by  the  early  1990's 
would  b^  roughly  $45  billion.  That  price  tag 
include*  100  satellites,  each  holding  150 
Intercedtors— sufficient  to  counter  a  mass 
Soviet  attack  from  all  their  1.400  silos:  plus 
four  ge^ynchronous  satellites  and  10  low- 
altitude!  satellites  dedicated  to  surveillance 
and  tracking;  plus  the  cost  of  facilities  for 
ground-tontrol  communications  and  battle 
managetnent. 

The  technology  used  for  the  terminal  de- 
fense could  be  a  small,  nonnuclear  homing 
interceptor  with  a  heat-seelting  sensor. 
which  would  be  launched  by  a  rocket  weigh- 
ing one  to  two  tons  and  costing  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  each.  Interception  would  take 
place  aiove  the  atmosphere,  if  possible,  to 
give  wi4er  "area"  protection  to  the  terrain 
below.  These  heat-seeking  interceptors  can 
be  available  for  deployment  in  about  five 
years  if  a  decision  is  reached  to  foUow  that 
course.  One  concept  for  this  technology  was 
tested  successfully  last  Jtuie  by  the  Defense 
Departibent  when  an  intercepting  missUe 
zeroed  Ih  on  an  oncoming  warhead  at  an  al- 
titude of  100  miles  and  destroyed  it. 

The  technology  for  a  terminal  defense 
within  the  atmosphere  would  be  somewhat 
different,  but  would  probably  also  depend 
on  heai^eeklng  missiles.  The  cost  of  this 
terminv  layer  of  defense  would  be  about 
$15  billion  and  include  $10  billion  for  5.000 
interceptors,  plus  $5  billion  for  10  aircraft 
carrying  Instruments  for  tracking  of  the 
Soviet  Warheads. 

The  Estimated  $80  billion  for  this  two- 
layer  defense  is  a  ball-park  figure,  of  course. 
However,  even  with  its  uncertidnties.  it  is 
surely  an  affordable  outlay  for  protecting 
our  country  from  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

To  bo  sure,  the  above  is  not  an  attractive 
option  \o  those  who  place  all  their  eggs  in 
the  arms-control  basket  and  underestimate 
the  immense  difficulty  of  attaining  an  effec- 
tive and  truly  verifiable  pact.  It  is  also  not 
appealing  to  those  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  begt  to  assure  survival  by  simply  main- 
taining the  perilous  balance  of  terror  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  favor  energetlcaUy  pursuing 
arms-c(Bitrol  negotiations  and  seeking  to 
achieve  credible  deterrence,  but  these  op- 
tions by  themselves  are  unfortunately  not 
as  likely  to  provide  a  more  secure  future  as 
the  alternative  strategy  of  mutual  security 
combining  defense  agidnst  missiles  with  re- 
taUatoQr  offense. 

The  Umplest  and  most  appealing  option, 
quite  nitturally.  is  comprehensive  arms  con- 
trol. Large  reductions  in  both  launchers  and 
warheads,  as  well  as  effective  restrictions  on 
surreptitious  deployment  or  qualitative  im- 
provements, would  enhance  nuclear  stabili- 
ty and  I  produce  greater  mutual  confidence. 
It  would,  if  properly  negotiated  and  effec- 
tively monitored,  enhance  mutual  siuvlval. 
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Is  such  a  future?  Some 
control  is  probably  possi- 
bly effective  arms  control 
that:  (1)  there  be  a  restraint 
lualltative  weapons  enhance- 
>ile  systems,  relatively  easy  to 
be  subject  to  some  form  of 
Ion;  (9)  a  method  be  devised 
nudear-armed  and  non- 
mlsslles,  and  (4)  monitoring 
be  devised  for  preventing  sur- 
reptitious development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  s^tems.  So  far,  the  Soviet 
record  of  cm^Iiance  with  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  accdrds  is  sufficiently  troubling  to 
warrant  skepudsm  regarding  the  likelihood 
of  implemenipng  any  such  complex  and  far- 
reaching  agreement. 

Moreover,  iuch  an  agreement  would  have 
to  recognize  ihat  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
limit  space-based  systems  without  imposing 
a  simultaneous  limit,  along  the  above  lines, 
on  terrestrially  deployed  systems,  which 
present  the  vester  threat  to  survival.  After 
all.  the  spa«e-based  defenses  include  no 
weapons  of  niass  destruction  and  no  nuclear 
weapons.  And  it  should  be  some  cause  for 
concern  to  ndte  the  Soviet  insistence  on  pro- 
hibiting spa(!e-t>a8ed  iefenalve  tvtema,  the 
only  method  now  available  to  inhibit  the 
first-strike  u^  of  land-based  Soviet  offen- 
sive systems. 

Finally,  a  comprehensive  and  genuinely 
verifiable  agreement,  limiting  tx>th  qualita- 
tively and  quantitively  the  respective  strate- 
gic forces,  on  earth  and  In  space,  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  felicitous  political  cli- 
mate than  currently  exists.  Negotiations 
may  lead  to  such  improvement,  but  in  the 
setting  of  intense  and  profound  geopolitical 
rivalry,  how  realistic  is  it  to  expect  in  the 
near  future  accommodation  sufficient  to 
generate  the  political  will  essential  for  a 
genuine  breakthrough  in  arms-control  nego- 
tiations? Th^  mere  mentions  of  Afghani- 
stan. Nlcarachia,  Sakharov  and  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  dramatize  the  depths  of 
the  problem.  There  may  be  no  direct  negoti- 
ating linkage  between  these  acts  of  Soviet 
misconduct  and  arms  control,  but  their  po- 
litical interaction  is  evident. 

This  is  why  there  is  currently  such  an  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  peace  via  the  doc- 
trine of  deterrence  l)ased  on  mutual  assured 
destruction,  <aUed  MAD.  But  what  does  this 
mean  in  an  aJKe  when  weapons  are  becoming 
incredibly  ptecise,  mobile  and  difficult  to 
count?  In  £he  absence  of  a  miraculous 
breakthrough  in  arms  control,  the  only  pos- 
sible protecflon  within  the  framework  of 
the  deterrence  approach  is  to  stockpile  more 
offensive  syAems.  This  is  in  part  what  we 
are  doing.  But  how  many  of  such  systems 
will  be  needed  in  the  likely  conditions  of  the 
next  decade?  If  Soviet  strategic  forces  con- 
tinue to  grow  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, our  country  will  have  to  deploy,  at 
enormous  cost,  probably  no  fewer  than 
1,500  to  2,000  mobUe  Midgetmen  to  preserve 
deterrence.  &ow  will  they  be  deployed? 
Where?  And  at  what  cost?  And  will  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  be  more 
or  less  secure  with  the  deployment  of  such 
precise  weaponry  capable  of  effective  pre- 
emption? The  Soviet  answer  is  clear  The 
Russians  are  busy  enhancing  the  survivabil- 
ity of  their  leadership  and  of  their  key  fa- 
cilities by  hardening,  dispersal  and  decep- 
tion. 

This  second  traditional  alternative, 
mutual  assured  destruction,  cannot  be  an 
acceptable,  long-run  option,  although  It  is  a 
necessary  policy  in  the  absence  of  an  alter- 


native, given  the  dynamics  of  weapons  tech- 
nology. Thus,  a  new  third  option,  the  Stra^ 
egy  of  Mutual  Security,  must  be  explored  as 
preferable.  The  combination  of  defense 
against  space  missiles  with  retaliatory  of- 
fense in  reserve  enhances  deterrence. 

And  it  does  not  compromise  stability,  even 
if  only  the  United  SUtes  were  Initially  to 
have  such  a  strategic  defense.  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  systems  described  above  would 
not  give  us  absolute  protection  from  Soviet 
retaliation  against  a  possible  first  strike  by 
us,  a  reasonable  though  misplaced  Soviet 
concern.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  Imow 
we  are  not  deploying  first-strike  counter- 
force  systems  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  fint  strike  by  us  feasible.  In  any  case,  one 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Russians  will 
also  be  moving  to  acquire  an  enhanced  stra- 
tegic defense,  even  if  they  do  not  accept 
President  Reagan's  offer  to  share  ours. 
Indeed,  they  are  doing  so  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

As  our  strategic  space-defense  initiative 
expands  incrementally,  it  should  be  realisti- 
cally possible  to  scale  down  our  offensive 
forces.  Such  a  transition,  first  of  the  United 
States  and  eventually  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
into  a  genuinely  defensive  posture,  with  nei- 
ther side  posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  stabilizing  but  it 
would  also  be  most  helpful  to  the  pursuit  of 
more  far-reaching  arms-control  agreements. 
Strategic  defense  would  compensate  for  the 
ineviUble  difficulties  of  verification  and  for 
the  absence  of  genuine  trust  by  permitting 
some  risk-taking  in  such  agreements.  This  Is 
another  reason  why  strategic  defense 
should  not  be  traded  in  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations in  return  for  promises  that  can  be 
broken  at  any  time. 

No  significant  public  twllcy  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  democracy  without  being  fully  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  by  the  broad  polity. 
Nor  can  an  Interested  public  be  expected  to 
resolve  disputes  among  experts  as  to  ques- 
tions of  technical  feasibility.  The  current 
debate  over  President  Reagan's  initiative  for 
a  strategic  defense  program  suffers  from 
that  conflict  among  scientists.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  clarify  this  issue. 

We  can  begin  a  two-tiered  strategic  de- 
fense that  would  protect  command  struc- 
ture as  well  as  our  missiles  and  silos  and 
thus  discourage  any  thoughts  by  the  Soviet 
military  that  a  flnt-strike  effort  would  be 
effective.  Some  within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity minimize  the  importance  of  this  techni- 
cal feasibility  and  emphasize  Instead  the 
view  that  it  is  scientifically  impossible  today 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  that  will  pro- 
tect our  cities.  Such  a  broad  defense  of  pop- 
ulations is  today  not  feasible,  but  it  is  pru- 
dent for  our  society  to  keep  in  mind  the 
rising  tide  of  technical  and  scientific  ad- 
vances so  rapidly  overwhelming  the  20th 
century. 

The  "impossible"  is  a  concept  we  should 
use  with  great  hesitation.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
predict  the  timing  of  innovations.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  laws  of  physics  do  not  in 
any  way  prevent  the  technical  requirements 
of  a  defensive  shield  that  would  protect  pop- 
ulations as  well  as  weapons.  A  total  shield 
should  remain  our  ultimate  objective,  but 
there  Is  every  reason  for  us  to  explore  tran- 
sitional defenses,  particularly  because  the 
one  we  have  discussed  would  serve  to  deter 
the  dangers  of  a  first  strike.  Defenses 
against  ballistic  missiles  can  be  effective 
without  being  "perfect,"  and  the  technology 
for  this  is  nearly  in  hand. 

Society  must  also  not  forget  that  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  age,  the 
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organized  scientific  community  has  not  hfKt 
a  particularly  good  record  of  predicting  de- 
velopments that  were  not  part  of  the 
common  wisdom  of  the  day.  In  1936.  for  ex- 
ample. A.W.  Blckerton.  a  BriUsh  adentist. 
said  it  was  scientifically  Impowible  to  aend  a 
rocket  to  the  moon.  In  the  weapona  field. 
United  States  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  told 
President  Elarry  8.  Truman  in  IMS:  "That 
[atomic]  bomb  will  never  go  off,  and  I  speak 
as  an  expert  in  exploaivea."  And  Dr.  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  who  directed  the  Government's 
World  War  II  science  effort,  said  after  the 
war  that  he  rejected  the  talk  "about  a  3.000- 
mlle  rocket  shot  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  carrying  an  atomic  bomb  .  .  .  and  we 
can  leave  that  out  of  our  thinking."  In  the 
strategic  area,  as  late  aa  li>65.  the  capable 
Secretary  of  Defenae  Robert  S.  McNamara 
wrote:  "There  Is  no  indication  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  force 
as  large  as  our  own." 

Oui  debate  and  our  discussion,  further- 
more, must  not  ignore  what  the  Russians, 
who  have  always  imderstood  the  need  for 
defenses,  are  doing  in  space.  They  have 
spent  more  on  strategic  defensive  forces 
since  the  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  treaty 
was  signed  in  1972  than  on  strategic  offen- 
sive forces.  Their  antisatellite  program 
began  nearly  two  decades  ago.  The  Soviet 
military  is  now  working  aggressively  on  a 
nationwide  missile-defense  system;  and  it 
now  vpean  ready  to  deploy  a  system  capa- 
ble of  defending  the  country  not  only 
against  aircraft,  but  also  many  typea  of  bal- 
listic mlaailea.  Clearly,  the  Soviet  work  in 
strategic  defenae  baa  taken  place  in  spite  of 
ABM  treaty  provisions.  The  large  radar  in- 
stallation in  central  Siberia  expressly  vio- 
lates that  treaty  with  us.  Yet  the  plamUng 
for  it  must  have  begun  many  yean  ago. 

The  recent  Oeneva  meeting  must  be  con- 
sidered a  major  productive  result  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  March  1083  speech  announc- 
ing that  we  would  begin  developing  a  strate- 
gic defenae  initiative.  We  are  reminded  that 
in  1967  Preaidait  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon  pro- 
posed to  Prime  Mlniater  Alekaei  N.  Kosygin 
a  ban  on  ABM'a.  which  waa  flatly  rejected. 
In  1969,  Prealdent  Nixon  proposed  to  the 
Congreaa  that  our  country  begin  such  an 
ABM  program,  because  the  Rusaiana 
showed  little  desire  to  Join  us  In  prohibiting 
such  weapons.  Shortly  after  Congreaa  ap- 
proved that  program,  the  Ruaaiana  em- 
braced the  idea  of  an  ABM  treaty.  Had  our 
Oovemment  not  announced  Ita  8.DJ.  pro- 
gram, we  might  BtiU  be  in  the  cold  storage 
of  the  Soviet  freeze  preclplUted  by  their 
walklng  out  of  the  Oeneva  negoUationa. 

Anna  control  haa  been  aaid  to  be  at  a  dead 
end,  and  the  stalemate  haa  reflected  an  Im- 
paaae  in  thought  and  in  conception.  Our 
preaent  policy  requlrea  both  ua  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  a  theory  of  mutual 
annlhUaUon  baaed  on  a  atrateglc  balance  of 
offensive  we^Mna.  The  American  approach 
haa  been  to  depend  on  deterrence  alone  and 
not  on  defending  ouraelvea  from  Soviet  of- 
fensive weapons,  while  the  Ruaaiana  have 
made  it  clear  by  their  actiona  that  they 
intend  to  defend  themaelves  against  our 
missile.  In  any  event,  what  is  clear  is  that 
mankind  must  find  ways  of  lifting  itself  out 
of  this  balance  of  terror.  Mutual  assured  de- 
struction must  be  replaced  by  mutual  aa- 
sured  survival.  Our  safety  cannot  depend  on 
our  having  no  defenae  against  missiles.  The 
proper  role  of  government  Is  to  protect  the 
country  from  aggression,  not  merely  avenge 
it.  It  is  astounding  that  a  President  should 
be  faulted  for  seeking  a  formula  and  an  ap- 
proach that  will  protect  us  from  the  contin- 
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ual  threats  and  terrors  coming  from  the 
volatile  vagaries  of  adventurism  and  miscal- 
culation. 

Even  if  a  perfect  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  impossible  to  achieve— and 
none  of  us  can  be  certain  of  that— the  lead- 
era  of  our  Government  have  a  re^onaibllity 
to  aeek  defenae  altemativea  designed  to 
complicate  and  frustrate  aggreaaion  by  our 
adversaries.  The  very  injection  of  doubt  into 
their  calculations  strengthens  the  imispect 
of  hesitation  and  deterrence.  It  may  not  be 
poaalble  to  deatroy  the  world'a  ballistic  mia- 
slles,  Init  if  we  can  return  them  to  the  status 
of  a  retaliatory  deterrent  rather  than  a  pre- 
emptive strike  we  will  have  reduced  the 
need  for  the  existing  large  arsenal  and 
thereby  the  threat  of  war. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
SHI.  is  politically  harmful  bwmuae  our 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  allies 
have  not  received  the  initiaUve  with  any  en- 
thusiaam.  Their  akeptldam  ia  an  under- 
standable initial  reaction.  First  of  all.  our 
allies  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Presi- 
dent's March  proposal  of  a  Strategic  De- 
fenae InitiaUve.  At  timea.  aecrvt  diacuaaions 
are  necessary,  but  doubtlcM  allied  coopera^ 
tion  will  be  forthcoming  in  direct  proportloo 
to  timely  and  honest  consultation.  Further- 
more. European  political  leaden  feel  under 
great  preaaure  from  an  acttvlat  peace  move- 
ment that  emphaaizea  traditional  aima-con- 
trol  negotiaUona  aa  a  major  objective.  A  new 
approach,  which  the  Ruaaiana  critlciae  aa 
hostile,  is.  therefore,  looked  upon  aa  trou- 
bling, regardleaa  of  its  merit 

As  to  the  substance  of  the  initiative,  cou- 
pllng  our  national  security  interest  with 
that  of  our  allies  is  a  foundation  of  NATO 
defense.  Any  tendency  toward  decoupling 
produces  great  conoeni  on  their  part.  West- 
em  European  leaden  look  upon  all  security 
proposals  with  that  criterion  in  mind. 
Should  America  technically  succeed  in  prt>- 
vlding  a  shield  against  miaaUea.  Europeana 
wonder  whether  they  would  then  not  be  left 
in  an  expoaed  position,  facing  a  superior 
Soviet  conventional  military  force. 

The  ccmcems  may  be  underMandable,  but 
will  diminish  with  time  and  diacuaaion.  First 
of  all.  President  Reagan's  call  for  strategic 
defense  brou^t  the  Russians  back  to  the 
Geneva  negotiating  table.  Han  important, 
however,  it  will  become  increasingly  evident 
to  our  friends,  as  some  of  the  confusion 
about  the  technology  dissipates,  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  iu 
mlaslles  Immeasurably  strengthens  our 
power  to  deter  and  thereby  saves  to  protect 
our  allies.  Indeed,  such  a  system  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  S&-20's 
aimed  at  western  Europe  as  it  is  against 
ICBM'a  Finally,  a  development  pulling  the 
worid  away  from  the  precipice  of  nuclear 
terror  goea  far  to  help  create  an  encourag- 
ing atmoapbere  for  dialogue  and  agreement, 
a  vital  prerequisite  for  peace. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  reach  two  basic 
conclusions: 

(1)  Developing  a  stabilUng,  limited  two- 
tieis  strategic  defense  capability  is  desirable 
and  called  for  by  the  likely  strategic  condi- 
tions immediately  ahead.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment would  be  helpful  both  in  the  military 
and  in  the  political  rfimwurions  It  is  a 
proper  response  to  the  cballoige  posed  by 
political  uncertainties  and  the  dynamics  of 
weapons  development.  The  two-layered  de- 
fense described  here  can  be  deployed  by  the 
early  1990'a  Americans  will  rest  easier  when 
that  limited  defense  is  in  place,  for  it  will 
mean  that  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  is  almost  nil. 
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(3)  A  three-  or  four-lmyer  defense,  inlns 
■ucfa  Bdvanoed  technolotJee  as  the  laser  now 
under  invesUgatian  in  the  research  phase  of 
the  Stiateilc  Defense  Intlathre.  may  beeome 
a  reaUty  tor  the  end  of  the  century.  If  this 
research  shows  an  advanced  system  to  be 
pnidtieaL  Its  deidoyment  may  weO  boost  the 
etfletency  of  our  defense  to  a  level  so  close 
to  perf ectiOQ  as  to  signal  a  final  end  to  the 
era  of  nuclear  ballistic  mJasOes.  A  research 
program  offering  such  entwmous  potential 
gatais  in  our  security  must  be  pursued  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  successful  outcome 
cannot  be  assured  at  this  Juncture. 

The  current  debate  is  necessary.  There 
are  many  questions,  tfchntcal  and  political, 
ahead  of  us.  For  the  debate  to  be  construc- 
tive, however,  wc  must  overcome  the  tend- 
ency to  polltldw  it  on  a  partisan  basis.  Our 
objective  should  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
current  maie  of  world  terror.  The  Presi- 
dent's initiative  toward  that  end  is  a  mator 
contifbutlan  to  arms  control  and  stability. 
The  aim  of  wt""!  nuclear  weapons  toipo- 
tent  and  obsolete  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  savaged. 


CONORES8IONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  who  are 
participating  In  the  1985  Congression- 
al Call  to  C(Hiacienoe  Vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Boschwir] 
for  Qwnsoring  this  effort.  As  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  done.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
and  indeed  to  the  entire  Nation  the 
plight  of  one  of  the  many  Soviet  Jews 
known  as  refusenlks. 

These  Soviet  Jews,  who  are  being 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Unicm,  are  consistently  per- 
secuted and  harassed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities. They  are  accused  of 
trumped-up  crimes  ranging  from  de- 
faming the  Soviet  State  to  "hooligan- 
ism." The  punishment  they  receive  Is 
as  Just  as  the  crimes  they  are  charged 
with  are  legitimate,  such  as  loss  of  dtl- 
aenship,  employment  or  at  worst— im- 
prisonment in  a  labor  camp.  These  or- 
deals have  had  a  lasting  and  often  ir- 
reversible inuiact  upon  the  lives  and 
families  of  these  refusenlks. 

The  simple  desire  to  emigrate,  so 
that  they  may  freely  practice  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  be  with  family 
members,  appeua  Justification  enough 
for  the  Soviet  authorities  to  commit 
such  unconscionable  acts.  This  desire 
to  emigrate  has  not  been  suppressed 
by  the  authorities;  however,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  managed  in  the  last  few  years 
to  stem  the  flow  of  onigrees  to  a  trick- 
le. This  has  become  a  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  for  the  Soviet  Jew. 

One  such  case  involves  the  ref  usenlk 
family  of  Lev  Shv>iro.  Lev  is  a  45- 
year-old  electronics  engineer,  who  was 
employed  untQ  1970  at  the  Research 
Institute  of  Radio  Electronics  in  Len- 
ingrad. 

In  1977,  Lev  and  his  family  appUed 
for  an  exit  visa.  He  was  refused  on  the 
grounds  of  the  secrecy  of  his  work  at 


the  institute  7  years  earlier,  and. 
therefore,  such  a  request  was  not  in 
the  intetest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  of 
his  requests  since  that  time  have  also 
beendeaied. 

The  siiaplroB  maintain  a  traditional 
Jewish  iome  despite  the  lack  of  reli- 
gious and  cultiutd  material  available 
to  themi  Because  of  his  beliefs  and  his 
support'  for  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement.  Lev  has  been  publicly  har- 
assed by  the  Soviets. 

The  lienlngrad  newspaper,  in  May 
1980,  rail  a  story  characterizing  Lev  as 
a  crimi9l  and  a  person  who  has  Zion- 
ist friend.  In  November  1984.  Lev  was 
featured  in  an  antisemitic  television 
film  called.  "Hirelings  and  Accom- 
plices," In  which  he  was  accused  of  be- 
trajring  his  country  and  of  black 
market  dealing  in  goods  smuggled  Into 
him  by  his  Western  accomplices.  The 
most  retont  incident  hi4>pened  in  De- 
cember of  1984.  when  the  authorities, 
in  an  attempt  to  further  isolate  the 
family,  disconnected  their  phone. 

Mr.  President,  we  as  representatives 
of  the  leading  Nation  in  the  free 
world,  ^ve  a  moral  responsibility  to 
expose  Soviet  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens.  We  can  not  stand  by  the  way- 
side and  let  this  brutal  and  ruthless 
campaign  wipe  out  a  religion  and  a 
culture.  We  must  remain  steadfast  in 
our  vigilance.  We  must  continue  to 
help  these  devoted  people  obtain  free- 
dom by  reminding  the  world  of  their 
tragic  plight.* 
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Veterans  fhun  across  the  Nation 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  their  fallen 
comrades  and  quietly  discuss  those 
years  symb^^ed  by  the  black  marble 
waUs.  Many  iadult  men  are  overcome 
by  emotion  as  they  read  the  names  of 
men  they  oapt  knew  and  recall  vivid 
faces  in  tUeir  memories.  Fathers, 
mothers,  sobs,  daughters,  friends, 
classmates,  beighbors— they  are  all 
there.  I 

This  memorial  creates  a  range  of 
emotions  in  all  who  visit  it  which  runs 
from  pride  io  sadness.  However,  all 
who  visit  thif  site  leave  with  a  special 
feeling  insidd  that  they  are  glad  they 
came  to  pay  tribute. 

The  national  effort  to  create  this 
memorial  served  to  heal  the  woimds  of 
this  unpopular  war  which  crossed  our 
minds  daily  ^or  a  decade.  This  effort 
to  unite  America  in  recognition  of  the 
sacrifice  of  all  Vietnam  veterans  was  a 
challenging  ^sk.  We  have  a  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  today  because  of 
the  leaders^p  and  perseverance  of 
these  three  men:  Jan  Scruggs.  Robert 
Doubek,  andi  John  Wheeler. 

Mr.  Presid^t.  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  S.  865  to  authorise  the  President 
of  the  Unltef  States  to  award  a  special 
gold  medal  t^  these  great  Americans. 

Thank  yoii  Mr.  President.* 
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AUTHORIZATION  OP  A  GOLD 
BODAL  for  THOSE  WHO  LED 
THETvIETNAM  VETERANS  ME- 
MORIAL EFFORT 

•  Mr.  O'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleasedi  today  to  cosponsor  S.  865.  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  to  authorise  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  a 
special  gold  medal  to  Jan  Scruggs, 
Robert  Doubek.  and  John  Wheeler, 
the  th^  Vietnam  veterans  who  pro- 
vided uie  necessary  leadership  to  de- 
velop we  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
in  Washington. 

In  19(79.  these  three  veterans  had  a 
vision  lor  America  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  to  remember  for  all  time  the 
56.000  men  and  women  who  died  in 
Vletna«L  This  was  to  be  a  special  me- 
morial, one  to  recognize  the  dead  and 
miaribig  in  a  personal  way  and  yet 
allow  Ikmericans  of  eonflleting  opin- 
ions tol  put  aside  their  differences  and 
adopt  i  common  peace  of  mind. 

Toois,  this  great  memorial  inspires 
In  the  millions  of  people  who  see  It  the 
braver^  and  dedication  to  duty  of 
these  thousands  of  individuals  who 
gave  tbeir  lives  In  a  far  off  land  and 
never  came  home.  This  memorial  is 
now  a  {national  meeting  place  for  the 
living  |who  want  to  remember  their 
dead. 


ICE  CREAM  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  f eb  events  on  the  Hill  that 
are  truly  bipartisan,  and  without  any 
p(dltical  overtones.  One  of  those  pre- 
cious few  ev^ts  is  coming  up  on  June 
20-the  andual  "World's  LargcSst  Ice 
Cream  Pafty"— q)onsored  by  the 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacture.  It  is  no  secret  that  I 
am  a  great  fan  of  ice  cream,  and  I 
expect  that  I.  and  most  of  my  staff, 
wiU  attend  tlie  ice  cream  party. 

Not  only  (s  ice  cream  an  ail-Ameri- 
can treat,  it  is  also  an  important  pari; 
of  the  dairy  industry.  It  Is  mantifac- 
tured  in  all  {50  States,  with  1  of  every 
10  gallons  of  milk  produced  in  the 
United  Staies  going  into  ice  cream 
products.  T^ie  ice  cream  industry  is  an 
$8  billion  industry  which  provides  Jobs 
to  more  than  18.000  people. 

But  on  a  I  hot  summer's  evening  in 
Arizona— and  we  have  our  share— 
these  statistics  don't  mean  a  thing. 
What  is  itoportant  is  the  delightful, 
refreshing  Ind  cooling  taste  of  an  ice 
cream  coner 

Therefore  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
attend  the  "World's  Largest  Ice  Cream 
Party"  which  will  serve  as  this  year's 
kiekoff  for  I  "Ice  Cream  for  America" 
on  June  20  between  4  to  7  pjn.  in  the 
Russell  Sei  ate  Office  Building  Court- 
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June  17, 1985 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  OVERSEAS 
COOPERATIVE  ASSISTANCE 
•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
much  good  work  is  done  in  developing 
countries  utilizing  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment Funds  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Mr.  Lawrence  Wisniewski.  a 
senior  officer  of  the  St  Louis  Farm 
Credit  Banks,  has  reported  to  me 
about  a  recent  success  of  the  program 
following  his  60-day  tour  of  duty  in 
Uganda.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  con- 
sultant to  the  Cooperaive  Bamk,  Ltd. 
in  Kampala  to  modernize  the  bank's 
operations  and  recordkeeping,  lilanu- 
als  for  credit  and  accounting  proce- 
dures were  developed  which  also  can 
be  used  to  train  bank  staff. 

This  project  arose  throtigh  a  request 
made  to  Volunteers  in  Overseas  Coop- 
erative Assistance.  VOCA  is  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization.  providing 
short-term  technical  assistance  to  co- 
operatives and  government  agencies  in 
developing  countries.  Uganda  aAed 
for  the  assistance  of  a  qiwlified  farm 
credit  banking  offidaL  VOCA  was 
aware  of  Mr.  Wisniewski's  availability 
because  of  his  years  of  experience 
with  the  farm  credit  banks  and  his 
successful  tour  of  duty  as  a  VOCA  vol- 
unteer on  a  cooperative  credit  project 
in  Sierra  Leone  in  1984.  I  want  to 
thank  Mr.  Olenn  Heits,  president  of 
the  St.  Louis  Farm  Credit  Banks,  for 
granting  BCr.  Wisniewski  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  this  woriL  It  is  through  the 
mobilization  of  such  private  sector  re- 
sources and  skills  that  Important  for- 
eign economic  development  woric  can 
gofonrard. 

The  willingness  of  citizens  to  con- 
tribute time  and  prof  essioiul  expertise 
in  developing  countries— "people  to 
people"— adds  an  important  dimension 
to  the  foreign  assistance  programs  of 
the  UJS.  Government. 

As  VOCA  emphases,  its  most  im- 
portant resource  is  the  volunteered 
skills  of  highly  qualified  people  like 
BCr.  Wisniewski  VOCA  carries  out 
about  35  projects  each  year  with  a 
small  staff  and  an  almost  limitless 
pool  of  specialists  willing  to  volunteer 
their  know-how.  The  services  of  volun- 
teers, valued  at  $250  per  day.  repre- 
sent a  substantial  portion  of  VOCA's 
resources. 

Mr.  Wisniewski's  volunteerism  epito- 
mizes the  kind  of  foreign  assistance 
the  American  people  wholeheartedly 
support.  It  offers  technical  help— not 
money,  but  know-how.  It  offers  this 
help  to  groups  of  people  who  want  it 
and  ask  for  it  and  who  are  willing  to 
commit  scnne  of  their  own  resources  to 
a  Joint  effort  with  the  United  States. 
Supported  by  relatively  small  amounts 
of  AID  funds,  such  a  program  is  able 
to  marshal  additional  direct  contribu- 
tions from  United  States  cooperatives 
and  use  these  resources  to  recruit  and 
support  in  the  field  the  volunteer  serv- 
ices of  highly  skilled.  weU-qualified 
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men  and  women.  In  1984  VOCA  uti- 
lized $710,000  in  AID  fundi  and 
$490,000  from  private  contributions 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cost  efficient  programs  administered 
by  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment Mr.  President  it  is  worthy  of 
our  enthusiastic  support.* 


SMOOT-HAWLEY  TARIFF  ACT 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President  55 
years  ago  today  Congress  passed  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  which,  with- 
out question,  led  to  the  Great  Depres- 
sioiL 

Today,  many  years  later,  we  face  a 
crisis  in  our  trading  sectors  of  equal 
proportions.  America  is  being  flooded 
with  bargain  imports  and  its  tradltian- 
al  exports— machinery,  chemicals, 
electronics,  grain— have  lost  their  com- 
petitive edge. 

The  main  culprit  in  all  this  is  the  30- 
percent  increase  in  the  exchange  value 
of  the  dollar  since  1981.  A(q>reciations 
in  the  dollar  on  foreign  exchange  mar- 
kets effectively  subsidize  U.S.  imports 
and  tax  exports.  This  all  poses  damag- 
ing consequences  for  the  long  term 
health  of  our  export-oriented  indus- 
tries. 

No  matter  where  we  place  the  blame 
for  our  current  trade  ills,  the  problem 
is  that  protectionism  has  once  ag**!! 
reared  its  ugly  head,  not  Just  in  devel- 
oping countries  and  Japan,  but  atnnf^g 
workers  and  communities  most  hurt 
by  low-priced,  high  quality  imports;  in 
corporate  board  rooms  where  manag- 
ers are  confused  and  frustrated  by  lost 
market  share  and  lower  profit  mar- 
gins; and  notably  in  the  UjS.  Oongreas 
where  trade  threatens  to  become  this 
Congress'  most  divisive  political  issue. 

It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  allow 
these  protectionist  interests  to  com- 
pletely cm)ture  our  trade  agenda.  We 
cannot  allow  a  return  to  the  kind  of 
environment  that  permitted  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 

We  must  explore  alternatives  to  our 
trade  problems  and  pursue  new  ap- 
proaches to  trade  policy.  There  is  no 
room  in  that  policy  for  proteeticmlsm. 
as  a  recent  New  York  Times  article 
urges.  I  ask  that  this  article,  entitled 
"America's  Retreat  Fkom  Protection- 
ism." be  printed  \n  the  Raooas  at  this 
point  as  a  poignant  reminder  of  the 
economic  downfall  which  followed  the 
closing  of  our  maritets  in  1980. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Toric  Times,  June  16. 10851 

Ambuca's  RcnsAT  FkoM  PaoncnonsM 
(By  Jeffrey  ■.  Garten) 

Tomorrow  marks  the  day  in  19S0  that 
Congress  psased  the  8moot-Hairiey  Tariff 
Act,  the  hlghast  import  levy  in  American 
history.  This  single  act  provoked  a  wave  of 
retaliation,  forced  Europe  to  suspend  debt 
repayments  and  caused  world  commerce  to 
dry  up.  Is  the  Unblted  States  once  again 
poised  for  such  wide-spread  proteetlaoiam7 

Hong  Kong  weavers.  South  Korean  TV 
producers.    Mexican   tomato   growers   and 
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Japanese  steel  manufacturers— all  smartiiw 
from  United  States  quotas— would  scream 
"yes."  So  would  snyooe  listening  to  Ameri- 
can trade  officials  arriving  in  TV>kyo  to 
threaten  Japan,  or  anyone  watching  the 
fIst-poundIng  and  foot  stomping  of  frustrat- 
ed Congressmen,  blaming  European  for  our 
farm  problems. 

But  in  terms  of  acroas-tbe-board  protee- 
tlaalsm.  ss  opposed  to  orraslonsl.  case-by- 
case  import  barrletB,  the  peMimisU  arc 
proboMy  wrong. 

True,  America  is  under  severe  pressure  to 
do  something  about  its  trade  deficit,  which 
oould  exceed  $140  bOUan  thto  year.  Farmren 
are  getting  new  trade  subsidies.  Textile 
workers  arc  being  given  tighter  quotas.  Big 
steel  wants  more  b^.  Retaliation  »g«itM* 
Japan  Is  a  serious  threat. 

Nevertheless,  countervailing  forces  arc 
PowefuL  For  America,  ptotectknlsm  would 
now  be  wxmomic  hari-kari  and  deep  down 
wc  know  it.  T.«M»nnf  beyond  Coogresslaaal 
rehetorlc,  moreover,  there  is  a  dwindling 
constituency  for  dosing  our  bordeis. 

The  United  States  has  became  totally 
hooked  on  imports.  Toyotas,  Hfmdas  and 
Volkswagens  win  soon  capture  more  than  M 
percent  of  our  market  Foreign  steel  and 
consumer  electronics  are  '»«fc*^  ttmnnmr  iq. 
roads.  Domestic  producers  of  raldos,  TVs 
and  videocasaette  recorders  have  long  gone 
the  way  of  dinosaurs.  The  trend  could 
slowed  sUghtly  but  not  much,  without  pull- 
ing ^eeoonomy  up  by  tta  roots. 

Cutting  off  Imports  at  f«<*«t«y  up  tbdr 
costs  would  clobber  AmjwHx^tn  firms  »Mt 
have  shifted  operations  abroad  to  sell  back 
to  the  United  States.  Two-thh^  of  every 
LBJi.  personal  computer  Is  made  in  Japan 
or  Singapore.  Half  the  components  of  aU 
American  »i»»^»'»'^  tools  are  manufactured 
overseas.  Even  much  of  what  we  buy  under 
American  brand  names  Is  made  by  foreign 
companies:  the  *"*~rTr  Kodak  Company 
seDs  copiers  from  Japan's  Canon  Corpora- 
tion under  Its  own  name,  and  drugs  manu- 
factured by  Sweden's  Astra  fJMT^T  will 
soon  carry  Merck  *  Company  labds. 

The  growing  number  of  American  joint 
ventures  with  foreign  companies  on  United 
States  sou  further  blurs  the  dtotlnctlaa  be- 
tweoi  imports  and  domestic  products.  When 
the  General  Motors  and  TOyota  team  up  in 
California  to  produce  small  can.  using 
many  parts  from  Japan,  or  a^ien  the  RCA 
Corporation  and  the  Sharp  Corporation  of 
Japan  build  satellites  in  the  United  States 
with  components  from  both  "'li^nt.  are  the 
products  American  or  not? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Oftloe  recently 
warned  the  House  and  Senate  agabist  enact- 
ing a  proposed  M  percent  general  tariff.  Im- 
ports taigbX  be  cut,  it  said,  but  our  exports 
would  be  priced  out  of  woiid  markets  in  at 
least  four  ways.  First,  protection  would  be 
Inflatkmaiy  and  would  raise  almost  all  do- 
mestic production  costs.  Second,  since  we 
would  buy  less  from  foreigners,  fewer  dol- 
lars would  diculate  abroad:  this  shortage 
would  drive  up  the  value  of  our  currency, 
and  our  exports  would  become  even  more 
expensive  than  they  are  now.  Third,  the 
oast  would  rise  for  foreign  parts,  which  are 
<wsfntial  to  so  many  of  our  exporters.  Final- 
ly. retaUatlon  against  the  United  States 
would  almast  certainly  be  assured. 

Even  selective  protection  backfires  these 
days.  As  we  bdd  ba^  can  from  Japan,  we 
could  watch  a  new  auto  \ataaXry  spring  up 
in  Korea.  If  we  now  move  to  halt  imports  of 
telecntnmiinirattons  equipment  we  could 
see  a  resurgence  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  monopoly,  since 
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the  smaller  and  newer  American  manuf  ac- 
turera  could  not  satlaf  y  domestic  demand. 

Governments  ignore  economic  logic  every 
day.  But  headUnea  notwithstanding,  politics 
is  also  moving  away  from  serious  protection- 
ism. 

America  is  becoming  a  service  economy, 
where,  for  most  industries,  imports  are 
either  essential,  complementary  or  irrele- 
vant. Seventy-four  percent  of  nonfarm 
workers  are  now  employed  in  transporta- 
tion, banking,  insurance,  real  estate,  govern- 
ment and  the  retail  trade. 

Unions,  so  long  the  proponents  of  trade 
barriers,  are  increasingly  impotent.  Today, 
1»  percent  of  the  work  force  is  "organised." 
compared  with  35  percent  in  1955. 

The  traditional  argument  that  imports 
wipe  out  Jobs,  moreover,  holds  much  less 
weight  these  days,  given  that  the  United 
States  has  been  creating  new  jobs  at  break- 
neck speed— 25  million  of  them  in  the  last 
10  years  despite  two  deep  recessions. 

While  Washington  wrings  its  hands,  the 
nation's  governors  and  mayors  are  anxious 
to  forge  new  international  trade  ties.  These 
politicians  are  not  protectionists. 

Demographics  argue  for  fewer  barriers  to 
imports.  In  the  1970's.  65  percent  of  Ameri- 
ca's population  growth  occurred  in  the 
South  and  West,  where  trade  with  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific  Basin  are  crucial. 
Yuppies  want  their  Audls,  Ellesse  jogging 
suits  and  Panasonic  stereos.  An  aging  popu- 
lation depending  increasingly  on  fixed 
income  from  Social  Security  will  fight  the 
higher  prices  that  protection  would  bring. 

Finally,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  preoccupied  with 
opening  up  the  ectmomy  through  deregula- 
tion and  tax  simplification  will  put  their 
hearts  into  closing  it  through  tariffs  and 
quotas. 

None  of  this  implies  that  the  escalating 
trade  deficit  is  good  or  inevitable.  But  one 
of  the  most  Important  lessons  of  Smoot- 
Hawley  is  how  it  came  about:  President 
Hoover  lacked  an  economic  strategy,  lost 
control  of  trade  policy  altogether  and  Con- 
gress took  over.  There  is  an  ominous  paral- 
lel with  the  Reagan  Administration.  Until 
recently,  the  President  was  not  tough 
enough  in  trying  to  open  the  Japanese 
market,  and  he  gave  scant  attention  to  the 
overvalued  dollar  and  high  interest  rates. 
which  were  killing  our  exporters.  He  has 
threatened  often  to  unleash  Congress,  a 


ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  CONTRAS 
IN  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZA-nON  BILL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
series  of  votes  which  we  concluded  last 
week  on  the  proposed  assistance  to  the 
Contra  Iforces  which  are  fighting  the 
Oovem4aent  of  Nicaragua  was  a  tortu- 
ous way  to  attempt  to  hammer  out  a 
foreign  policy  for  that  region.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  after  all  of  this 
effort,  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  ad- 
ministration has  arrived  at  a  coherent 
policy,  |f  the  administration's  claim  is 
correct  that  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  constitute  an 
imminetit  threat  to  our  vital  national 
interests,  then  the  amount  of  funding 
which  fre  have  voted  would  be  inad- 
equate mid  the  restrictions  on  the  as- 
sistance would  be  inappropriate.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  stUl  a  chance 
for  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  con- 
flicts in  Central  America,  then  we 
should  tightly  link  whatever  assist- 
ance we  give  to  the  Contras  to  a  cease- 
fire and  negotiations  among  the  inter- 
ested oarties.  But  it  appears  at  this 
point  tnat  the  administration  and  the 
Senate  have  decided  to  pursue  neither 
course,,  and  the  result  is  a  policy 
vacuum. 

In  cofisidering  the  amendments  that 
came  before  the  Senate,  I  attempted 
to  reason  from  a  general  policy  to  the 
specific  implementation  of  that  policy. 
Our  goals  with  respect  to  Nicaragua 
should  be  to  establish  peaceful  rela- 
tions consistent  with  the  Contadora 
negotiaftion  process,  to  mutually  re- 
spect eteh  other's  territorial  integrity, 
to  foafcer  conditions  which  would 
reduce  Nicaragua's  reliance  on  the 
Soviet  Dnion,  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign  military  base  in 
Nicaragua,  and  to  encourage  the  inter- 
nal democratization  of  Nicaragua.  Im- 
plicit in  these  goals  is  that  we  should 
not  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment dH  Nicaragua,  a  government  with 
which  we  have  full  diplomatic  rela- 
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force  if  necessary.  As  such,  the  Dodd 
amendment  drew  a  line  In  the  dirt  and 
informed  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
what  kinds  pf  actions  would  precipi- 
tate a  swift  and  firm  American  re- 
sponse. Senator  Dodd  in  his  statement 
in  support  of  his  amendment  made 
clear  that  tl^  list  of  possible  actions 
which  wouldi  precipitate  a  response  by 
the  United  States  was  not  exhaustive. 
Having  cleatly  stated  the  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  resdlve.  the  Dodd  amendment 
was  able  to  put  an  end  to  our  reliance 
on  the  Confra  forces  and  to  provide 
the  resource*  necessary  to  relocate  the 
Contra  forces  which  had  at  one  time 
depended  upon  us  for  support.  This 
amendment  provided  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches which  I  could  support  that 
was  offered  during  this  debate  on  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  Kennedy  amendment,  which 
was  the  next  amendment  offered,  also 
followed  logically  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment because  it  expanded  further 
upon  the  peocess  by  which  UJS.  mili- 
tary forces  would  be  authorized.  The 
Kennedy  amendment  recognized  that 
for  n.S.  military  action  to  be  success- 
ful and  susmtnable  it  must  be  backed 
by  a  broad  consensus,  and  for  that 
reason  the  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired coQgressional  authorization 
unless  clear  and  present  emergency 
situations  exist.  I  was  concerned  about 
the  Kennedy  amendment's  trying  to 
enumerate  m  advance  all  of  the  emer- 
gency situations  which  might  Justify 
U.S.  military  action.  Nevertheless,  I 
voted  for  the  Kennedy  amendment, 
even  with  its  imperfections,  because  it 
would  have  sent  an  important  message 
to  the  President  that  the  Congress 
should  be  responsibly  involved  in  the 
decisionmaking  process  with  respect  to 
use  of  U.S.  combat  troops  in  Nicara- 
gua. I 

The  nextj  amendment  which  came 
before  the  Senate  was  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Hart.  [The  concerns  which  I  had 
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ing. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  between  protec- 
tionist tough  talk  and  the  realities  of  mar- 
kets and  politics.  Earlier  this  spring,  the 
Senate  passed,  by  an  unprecedented  92-to-O 
vote,  a  resolution  condemning  Jiwanese 
trade  practices.  But  at  hearings  on  the  same 
subject  in  BCay,  few  Senators  showed  up. 
This  past  IiCarcb.  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion's chairman,  Lee  A.  lacocca  pushed  hard 
to  keep  import  quotas  on  Ji^^anese  autoa. 
Two  weeks  later,  after  the  Administration 
decided  to  let  quotas  lapse,  he  was  in  Tokyo 
concluding  new  deals  with  the  Biitsubishi 
Corporation  to  import  Japanese  cars. 

Listen  to  Senator  John  C.  Danforth.  Re- 
publican of  Missouri,  who  has  led  the 
charge  against  Japan:  "The  international 
trading  system  as  it  exists  today  is  malfunc- 
tioning." he  said  in  April.  "Unless  the 
sjrstem  is  made  to  work,  it  is  doomed." 

But  he  added:  "The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff 
Act  did  contribute  to  the  Great  Depression. 
To  repeat  the  same  mistake  more  than  half 
a  century  later  would  be  an  act  of  gross  stu- 
pidity." Can  anyone  doubt  that  he  is  right?* 


that  we  are  not  attempting  to  over- 
throw a  government  when  groups 
which  jwe  fund  are  fighting  that  gov- 
emm^t  with  that  goal. 

The '  Dodd  amendment,  the  first 
Contra  amendment  which  we  consid- 
ered during  this  debate,  is  consistent 
with  these  policy  goals.  The  Dodd 
amen(faient  would  have  authorized 
$14  mfuion  to  provide  for  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  from  Nicaragua  of 
the  Oontras  and  to  relocate  those 
forces  and  their  families.  It  clearly 
stated  that  if  a  foreign  military  base 
were  astablished  in  Central  America,  if 
sophi^cated  and  superior  offensive 
weap<>u  systems  were  introduced  into 
Centt^  America  by  a  Communist 
country,  or  if  nuclear  weapons  were 
statioited  or  deployed  in  Central 
Amer  ca.  that  the  Congress  would  act 
prom]  itly  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  I  nited  States  through  a  military 


ment  were  i  magnified  in  this  amend- 
ment. I  votfd  against  the  Hart  amend- 
ment becaitte  I  thought  it  went  too  far 
in  restricting  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  Central  America.  Unlike  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  placed 
limitations  on  the  introduction  of  U.S. 
troops  into{  Nicaragua  for  the  purpose 
of  combat,  the  Hart  amendment  would 
have  placed  severe  restrictions  on  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  combat  troops 
into  Centril  America.  This  is  an  im- 
portant distinction.  The  Kennedy 
amendmenisaid:  "Don't  invade  Nica- 
ragua with  U.S.  combat  troops  unless 
it  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  or 
is  necessaiy  to  protect  U.S.  citizens." 
The  Hart  amendment  in  effect  said: 
"Don't  even  send  combat  troopa  into 
Honduras  for  training  exercises  at  the 
request  of  the  Honduran  Government 
unless  authorized  by  the  Congress."  In 
fact,  tmle^s  there  was  congressional 
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authorization,  the  Hart  amendment 
would  seemingly  not  have  allowed 
sending  U.S.  combat  troops  to  Hondu- 
ras at  the  request  of  that  country 
when  faced  with  an  imminent  attack 
on  it  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Similarly,  the  Hart  amendment  was 
more  restrictive  than  the  Kennedy 
amendment  when  it  came  to  the  use  of 
U.S.  combat  troops  in  emergency  situ- 
ations. The  Kennedy  amendment 
would  have  allowed  UJS.  combat 
troops  to  be  used  to  provide  necessary 
protection  for  U.S.  citizens  without 
prior  congressional  authorization.  The 
Hart  amendment  would  have  required 
congressional  authorization  unless 
these  troops  were  going  to  be  used  to 
evacuate  U.S.  citizens  from  Central 
America.  We  should  recognize  that 
there  could  be  a  set  of  circtmistances 
in  which  we  may  want  speedy  dispatch 
of  U.S.  combat  troops  to  protect  our 
citizens  in  our  embassy  in  Costa  Rica, 
for  example,  at  the  invitation  of  that 
government  perhaps,  even  if  we  don't 
seek  the  imminent  evacuation  of  U.S. 
citizens  from  that  embassy.  The  Ken- 
nedy amendment  would  seem  to  have 
permitted  such  a  deplosmient  of  U.S. 
combat  troops  without  congressional 
authorization,  but  the  Hart  amend- 
ment seemingly  did  not. 

The  Biden  amendment,  which  was 
the  next  amendment  considered,  of- 
fered an  alternative  approach  to  the 
one  embodied  in  the  Dodd  amend- 
ment, which  was  defeated  earlier.  The 
Biden  amendment  would  have  provid- 
ed funds  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  Contras.  It  conditioned  that  as- 
sistance on  the  United  States'  resum- 
ing bilateral  negotiations  with  Nicara- 
gua, and  on  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua and  the  Contras  entering  into 
negotiations  and  a  cease-fire.  It  also 
stipulated  that  if  Nicaragua  refused  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  the  humani- 
tarian assistance  would  still  be  provid- 
ed. If,  however,  the  Contras  violated 
the  cease-fire,  then  the  hmnanltarian 
assistance  would  be  terminated.  The 
Biden  amendment  went  on  to  state 
that  the  Contras  could  not  receive  as- 
sistance in  the  future  if  the  Contras 
had  not  eliminated  from  their  ranks 
persons  who  have  engaged  in  himian 
rights  abuses. 

In  these  two  respects,  the  Biden 
amendment  offered  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  the  policy  goals  I  set  torth 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  than  did 
the  Nunn  amendment,  which  followed 
in  and  which  I  did  not  support.  The 
Nunn  amendment  merely  urged  the 
President  to  pursue  negotiations  and 
only  urged  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  Contras  to  remove  from  their 
ranks  those  who  have  engaged  in 
human  rights  abuses.  In  contrast,  the 
Biden  amendment  conditioned  the  hu- 
manitarian assistance  on  negotiations 
toward  a  peaceful  settlement  and  con- 
ditioned future  assistance  on  the  Con- 
tras   eliminating    from    their    ranks 
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members  who  had  abused  human 
rights. 

Similarly,  the  Nimn  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  repeal  of  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment  which  provided 
that  no  funJs  available  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  could  be  expend- 
ed for  the  purpose  or  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  supporting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  military  or  paramilitary 
operations  in  Nicaragua  by  any  nation 
or  group.  During  the  debate  on  the 
Nunn  amendment.  Senator  Numi  de- 
scribed both  a  broad  and  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  Boland  amendment. 
He  suggested  that  the  broad  interpre- 
tation, which  he  rejected,  would  not 
allow  U.S.  actions  in  Nicaragua  to  de- 
stroy a  terrorist  base  in  which  training 
was  taking  place  for  terrorism  to  be 
carried  out  against  the  United  States 
itself.  Under  this  interpretation,  the 
United  States  could  not  take  action  be- 
cause that  action  would  indirectly  sup- 
port the  Contras.  I  agree  that  this  in- 
terpretation is  too  broad,  and  if  this 
were  the  only  interpretation  of  the 
Boland  amendment,  I  would  also  sup- 
port its  repeaL 

However,  as  Senator  Numr  pointed 
out,  the  Boland  amendment  can  be  in- 
terpreted more  narrowly  so  as  to 
permit  a  U.S.  agency  to  take  specific 
actions  in  Nicaragua  in  resi>onse  to  a 
specific  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Assuming  his  narrower  definition,  the 
Boland  amendment  is  still  necessary 
because  without  the  Boland  language, 
the  Nunn  amendment  is  inadequate  to 
prevent  incidents  like  the  mining  of 
the  harlx>rs  of  Nicaragua.  The  Nunn 
amendment  would  only  prohibit  any 
U.S.  agency  from  providing  nonhu- 
manitarian  assistance  to  the  Contras. 
This  would  seemingly  not  prohibit  the 
CIA  from  spending  money  to  mine  the 
harbors  of  Nicaragua,  if  that  money 
were  not  ftumeled  through  the  Con- 
tras. We  should  know  by  now  that  the 
absence  of  an  express  prohibition  may 
be  perceived  as  permission  by  the  CIA. 

I  was  also  concerned  that  the  Nunn 
amendment's  prohibition  on  other  ma- 
teriel assistance  to  the  Contras  was 
too  vague.  Senator  Numr  agreed 
during  the  debate  that  the  Conference 
Committee  should  seek  to  find  a  clear- 
er word.  The  vagueness  of  the  word 
"materiel"  diminishes  the  effect  of  the 
prohibition  of  no  other  materiel  assist- 
ance to  the  Contras. 

The  net  effect  of  these  votes  was  to 
put  the  Senate  on  record  in  stipport  of 
providing  humanitarian  assistance  to 
the  Contras.  but  without  adequately 
conditioning  that  aid  on  the  efforts 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement  by  all 
the  countries  concerned,  and  without 
adequately  safeguarding  against  U.8. 
agencies  engaging  in  congressionally 
imauthorlced  military  activities 
against  Nicaragua.  These  votes  will 
not  further  the  caiise  of  peace  and  re- 
conciliation in  Central  America.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  I 


voted   against   final   passage   of   the 
State  Department  authorization  bilL* 


RIVER  OF  RED  INK 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
are  two  of  the  Nation's  great  arteries 
of  waterbome  commerce,  and  the 
inland  navigation  industry  is  a  vital 
component  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion system.  But  the  economic  health 
the  country  now  is  enjoying  has  not 
reached  the  waterways  and  the  compa- 
nies that  ply  their  trade  there.  In  fact, 
disastrous  economic  conditions  prevail 
Later  this  year,  we  may  be  consider- 
ing, in  the  context  of  an  omnibus 
water  projects  bill,  the  question  of  wa- 
terway user  fees,  to  be  added  to  the 
fuel  tax  already  paid  by  the  industry. 
For  this  reason,  I  should  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  recently  published  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post-DiqMitch,  entitled  "Barge 
Industry  Awash  in  River  of  Red  Ink." 
I  believe  it  accurately  describes  the 
economic  difficulties  the  industry 
faces,  and  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  St.  Louis  PostrDimatch.  June  9. 
1085] 

BASOK  iBDUSnT  AWASR  OI  RlV0  OF  Rn> 

(By  Robert  L.  Koenlg) 

The  river  transportation  Industry— long  a 
vital  part  of  St.  Louis'  commerce  and  histo- 
ry—is in  the  throes  of  financial  trouble* 
that  some  analysts  and  rivermen  say  rival 
even  the  deepest  troughs  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

What  many  barge  companies  hoped  would 
be  a  spring  of  recovery  this  year  has  proved 
so  far  to  be  a  bust.  The  iztdustry  continues 
to  battle  a  dangerous  economic  current  that 
has  idled  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  towboats 
and  barges  along  segments  of  the  Mississip- 
pi and  Ohio  rivers. 

As  that  depression  has  deepened  over  the 
last  few  years.  St.  Louis— kmg  known  as  Uie 
nation's  largest  inland  port— has  lost  ground 
as  a  river  city.  About  22.7  million  tons  of 
river  traffic  passed  through  the  port  of  Met- 
ropolitan St.  Louis  in  1983;  that  was  second 
to  Pittsburgh's  26.5  million  tons. 

The  rash  of  bankruptcies  and  mergers  in 
the  industry  has  thrown  hundreds  of  pUota. 
deckhands,  cooks,  oUers,  fuelers  and  boiler- 
makers  in  the  St.  liouis  area  out  of  work. 
And  the  waiting  lists  for  Jobs  at  the  union 
halls  keep  growing  longer. 

"Everybody  said  we  hit  bottom  in  1984," 
said  George  Mats,  port  agent  for  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  here  "But  here  we 
are  going  into  1985,  and  now  they're  talking 
about  a  worae  year.  Let's  hope  we  all  survive 
It." 

That  assessment  is  shared  even  by  the  in- 
dustry's boosters. 

"This  industry  is  in  terrible  shv>e,"  said 
Joseph  Farrell.  president  of  the  American 
Waterways  Operators,  the  trade  association 
of  barge  and  tow  operators. 

Two  years  ago.  the  waterway  operators  or- 
ganisation, baaed  in  Arlington.  Va..  closed 
Its  St.  Louis  office  to  save  money.  About  the 
same  time,  another  national  water  resource 
group  also  shuttei;^)  iU  office  here. 
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nrhls  ■wrphtftm  mlrron  the  induitry." 

A  Dumter  of  St.  Louto'  river  companlM 
have  ttided  or  left  town  In  recent  yeus.  "St 
LouJe  to  no  lancer  quite  the  hub  of  river 
oommeroe  that  it  once  iraa."  eald  James  V. 
Swift,  vice  president  and  buslnesB  manager 
for  The  Waterwajrs  Journal  Ine^  a  macaalne 
based  hen. 

Fkrrell  MOd  the  number  of  bane  compa- 
nies natioowide  had  plummeted  to  about 
1.000  from  an  fsHmatwl  1.SO0  a  decade  ago. 
In  the  St  Louis  area,  about  17  barce  compa- 
nles  have  survived  out  of  the  40  or  so  that 
operated  hne  in  the  1970b.  one  official  esti- 


"The  first  few  yean,  we  lost  the  mom  and 
pop  '■«p»«p«»ii—  that  didnt  have  the  staying 
powo'  to  make  it  throu^  the  hard  times." 
saM  Robert  Goodwin  of  Jefferson  Barracks 
Marine  Service  Inc.  "Mow  we're  losing  the 
medtum-slK  companies — more  and  more 
each  year." 

Tied  to  a  dock  on  the  Mlmlsslppi  about  a 
mile  south  of  Jeffenon  Barracks  Bridge, 
two  g<— "«"g  towboats  owned  by  th  Ai^i- 
Trans  Corp.  sat  idle  on  a  recent  weekday. 
The  gen«ators  hummed  on  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar crafts,  but  the  boats  were  going 

A  few  mOes  upstream,  at  the  MVBL  Ter- 
minal dock  at  the  foot  of  Rutger  Street  in 
south  St  Louis,  a  few  more  towboats  rodud 
gently  in  the  river— waiting  for  full  barges 
to  push  upriver.  That  wait  might  be  a  long 
one. 

Such  equipment  is  idled  at  docks  and  in 
fleeting  areas  up  and  down  the  Mississippi- 
signs  of  the  equipment  surplus  that  plagues 
the  industry. 

Uoyd  H.  &iriz.  senior  vice  president  of 
Agri-Trans  Corp.,  a  cooperative  firm  that 
hauls  grain  ud  fertUlaer  in  its  400-barge 
fleet,  said  that  half  of  the  firm's  10  tow- 
boats  were  idle. 

"We  thought  we  hit  bottom  last  year."  he 
safcL  "Wdl.  this  year  is  worse." 

Tom  Barta.  president  of  The  Valley  Line 
Tnr.  has  a  similar  story.  "We're  running  less 
than  half  of  the  boats  that  we'd  normally 
be  running  at  this  ttane  of  year."  be  said. 

Valley  Line,  which  is  based  here,  owns  S3 
towboats  and  1.300  barges.  It  is  the  third- 
largest  barge  company  on  the  inland  water- 
way system. 

"Qm  company  has  laid  people  off.  All  the 
other  river  '■«t-"«—  have  laid  people  off." 
Barta  said.  "And  you're  seeing  the  firms 
that  service  the  barge  indurtry  in  worse 
shape  than  we  are." 

Barta  said  the  trend  toward  consolidation 
In  the  industry  was  bound  to  continue  as 
long  as  business  was  bad. 

SInee  1968.  Valley  Line  has  been  a  subsidi- 
ary of  the  Chromalloy  America  Corp.  of  St. 
Louis.  It  used  to  be  called  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Barge  Line  Co. 

The  only  St  Louis  barge  company  older 
than  Valley  is  Federal  Barge  Lines,  which 
was  established  by  the  federal  government 
in  the  early  loaos  as  part  of  the  Inland  Wa- 
terways Corp. 

Charies  Skle.  vice  president  of  Midland, 
says  Federal  Barge  maintains  only  a  sales 
office  and  small  fleeting  areas  in  St  Louis. 
"We're  folding  it  into  our  present  oper- 
ation." SUe  said.  He  said  most  of  Federal 
Barge's  15  towt)oaU  and  900  barges  would 
opCTate  outside  Ctt.  Louis.  With  more  than 
ajOO  barges.  Midland  is  by  far  the  largest 
barge  nrmpf"?  oo  the  Inland  waterways. 

sue  said  M**""*^  was  making  money,  but 
he  conwMlf<l  that  conditions  in  the  industry 
were  "worse  than  anyone  in  the  Industry 
has  seal  so  far." 


"The  industry  is  a  basket  case,"  said  UA 
Sen.  Johi^Danforth.  R-Mo.  "The  last  thing 
we  should  be  doing  is  talking  about  trying 
to  squeeiamore  blood  fRm  a  stone." 

Danfortik  commented  Friday  on  the  ef- 
forts ofthe  administration  of  President 
Ronald  H^agan  to  increase  the  user  fees 
charged  t^  barge  and  tow  businesses  Tow 
operators  ipay  a  fuel  tax  "user  fee"  of  8 
cents  a  tfdlon.  which  will  increase  to  10 
cents  a  ga  Ion  in  October. 

This  wei  k,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment imd  Public  Worts  is  considering 
final  appi  oval  of  a  bill  that  would  require 
that  indu  try  share  the  cost  of  all  federal 
water  profet^s— a  move  that  Danf orth  and 
others  sea  ss  tantamount  to  Increasing  user 
fees. 

But  whether  or  not  additional  user  fees 
are  tTn4«<,  the  future  of  the  river  trans- 
portation pidustry  appears  bleak,  some  ana- 
lysts say.iOne  recent  report  sponsored  by 
the  U.8.  'Maritime  Administration  recom- 
mends toat  owners  begin  to  scrap  idle 
barges. 

Surplusibarges  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
pression, ^tarriell,  of  the  Waterways  Opora- 
tors  orgalilsation.  attributes  the  economic 
woes  of  tike  industry  to  three  major  factors: 

The  building  of  excess  barges  and  tow- 
boats  in  the  Ute  1070's  and  early  1080b, 
leading  to  a  massive  surplus.  That  construc- 
tion was  *>urred  by  changes  in  tax  laws  and 
by  the  ^tidpaticm  of  huge  increases  in 
grain  anc^coal  exports— Increases  that  failed 
to  materiAUK. 

The  griin  embargo  in  1980  against  the 
Soviet  UifmL  The  embargo  adveiaely  affect- 
ed n^.  grain  exports  and  the  amount  of 
grain  carded  by  barges. 

The  world  oil  glut  That  has  cut  down  on 
the  demand  for  VS.  coal,  so  less  coal  is 
being  transported  on  the  river.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 
TJKtrL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  IkltCLURK  Mr.  Pregident.  I  ask 
unanlnuus  oonaent  that,  upon  the 
conclualm  of  the  remarics  of  the  dls- 
tinguJgfa  id  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and/or  the  hour  of  6:30  pjn.  having 
arrived,  the  Senate  then  stand  in 
receas  until  the  hour  of  11  aan.  on  to- 
morrow j^  

The  f>RESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).;  Is  there  objection?  Without 
it  la  so  ordered. 


Department  is  said  to 

dvHian  investigators 

{ are  expected  to  conduct 

Ive  clearance  tnvestlga- 

and  defense  contrao- 


lONAL  COMMISSION  ON 
kONAOE  AND  SXCURTIT 

Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
irts  which  have  come  to  my 
since  the  first  arrest  was 
the  Walker  spy  case  have 
clear  to  me  that  there  is  a 
need  for  the  Congress  to 
It  and  aggressive  action  with 
otir  Oovenunent's  ability  to 
cope  with  Soviet  espionage. 

It  has  been  reported  that  4.8  million 
Americans  have  received  security 
clearances  from  our  Oovemment  and 
therefore  have  access  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive (|tovemment  Information  relat- 
ing to  dur  national  defense.  Every  one 
of  thete  individuals  is  a  potential 
prime  iarget  for  recruitment  for  the 
hundreds  of  Soviet  KOB  agents  who 
roam  otir  streets. 


The  Def  e 
have  only  1.^ 
who  this  yc 
230.000  sensii 
tlons  of  milit 
tor  personnel 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, which  Mu  the  primary  remonsi- 
bility  for  traddng  Soviet  eqtianage  in 
the  United  Siktes.  is  said  to  be  unable 
to  cope  with  the  huge  number  of  sus- 
pected Soviet  agents  in  this  country. 

The  mountains  of  Oovetnment 
paper  marked  "confidential."  "secret." 
and  "top  secret"  seem  to  grow  ever 
higher  each  day.  and  the  entire  classi- 
fication systan  is  said  to  be  held  in 
disrepute. 

Assertions  'continue  that  the  top 
levels  of  our  Government,  including 
the  CIA  itself,  may  have  been  pene- 
trated by  the  KOB.  Others  strongly 
disagree.  No  one  seems  to  know  for 
sure.  ' 

The  Walked  case  is  said  to  involve  an 
individual  alleged  to  have  been  spying 
for  the  Soviets  for  as  long  as  20  years, 
and  no  one  even  suspected  it. 

This  situation  simply  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  We  must  take  im- 
mediate acUin  to  tincover  the  scope 
and  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
then  take  strong  and  effective  action 
to  correct  it.  We  in  the  Congress 
cannot  authorize  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  most  sensitive  and  sophisticated 
defense  and  intelligence  systems,  only 
to  learn  that  the  details  of  those  sys- 
tems have  been  turned  over  to  our  ad- 
versaries by  employees  of  our  own 
Oovemmentj 

I  have  therefore  prepared  legislation 
which  I  am  l|itroducing  today  to  estab- 
Commisslon  on  Espio- 
ity  to  Investigate  this 
Ccnnmisslon  would  be  dl- 
ivestigate— efforts  which 
made  by  hostile  f  or- 
penetrate  our  Govern- 
ment—the adequacy  of  counterintelli- 
gence Investigations  by  the  United 
States  to  detect  and  protect  against 
such  penetrations;  and— the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  the  classification 
lund  security  lnvestlg»- 
le  whole  question  of  secu- 
The  Commission  will 
to  hold  hearings,  issue 
d  have  full  and  complete 
access  to  whatever  information  it  may 
need  to  f  ulf  ip  its  task. 

The  Conuilsslon  will  be  required  to 
report  on  it^  findings  and  recommen- 
months. 

on  that  wHl  be  created 
itlon  will  consist  of  eight 
be  appointed  as  follows: 
>e  vipointed  by  the  Presl- 
Unlted  States,  including 
Secretary  of  Defense,  one 
former  DirfNCtor  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  otie  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Presl  dent  for  national  security 
affairs:  one  irould  be  appointed  by  the 


llsh  a  Natioij 
nage  and 
problem.  Th^ 
rected   to 
may  have 
eign  powers  J 


system, 
tlons.  and 
rity  clearan< 
be  autho: 
subpoenas. 


datlons  in  li 

TheCoi 
by  this  resol 
members,  tc 
Four  wotild 
dent  of  the 
one  former 
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Presldmt  of  the  Senator  from  the  ma-  is  back  in  the  country  and  I  have  mental  problems  which  cms  tA  th# 

tS'LJSSSL?L"'nf^^*^'^K"  JI^  with  him  and  h^elt  that  it  was  ^  heffSrS  SSvfSf ^ie^? 

the  recommendaUon  of  the  mAJority  time  to  move  to  protect  our  country  our  Nation.                           ""«»c  «» 

ISSSLfli^^SS^i  T  T?ll***i**  •**•  ■•"^  "»***  ^^  wo*****  ■«"  ^«"  «>«»"-  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

pomted  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  try  "down  the  river."  m^tYt^iZmJ^  >!2z^^^^^i:-JS^ 

ftwn  the  minority  Members  of  the       He  made  some  Slpful  suggestions  to  Sly^tatrShL^  r^tatL? 

^f°'*^!i^,"lLr^T*««**"°°°'  me  and,  likewise.  indlcatS^rwStag-  ^^^^So^OT^%th 

the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate:  one  ness  to  appear  as  a  witness  bef oretoe  autVlwSSnltT. «,  «2ES^^ 

to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Commls^lf  asked  toSVT  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  House  for  the  minority  Members    turned  last  evening  to  the  Nation's    u«  SL*!^S^  S^SSLSS  "i^S: 
of  the  House  upon  recommendation  of    Capital  He  likewise  Joined  In  express-    SS«r!^.-^SSI^         '"^****  *°  "** 


the  minority  leader  of  the  House.  tag  support  for  the  effort  and  teSSSy  '^«»«»' " 'o"<»»k 

The  members  of  the  Commission  to  support  and  appear  before  the  Com-  sj.r«b.148 

would  select  the  chairman  and  the  mission  for  tesUinony  if  the  Commis-  fteiUved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 

vice  chairman  slon  should  see  fit  to  call  upon  him.  '«MiUatitie>ct/Me  l/auerfStotextriimeHeB 

The  Commission  would  be  author-  Mr.  President,  I  have  taik»Mi  with  *«  CteiwreBf  osBemftfat 

ized  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensa-  President  Reagan  earlier  this  after-  mZt?*  '*'  '^  *•  ''ff^  established  a  na- 

tionofsuchper«msorcon«Ut«»t..s  noon,  and  Sn5£*tS"Sat^  J^d  SSSnS^^eSSi^tS  "SSLS 

2.htS?  °tST"LJSf*  •PP'S*'^'*  be  happy  to  have  a  look  at  the  resolu-  ^S^S^  ^  ^SS^^StJSSX 

subject  to  certata  provisions  of  the  leg-  tion  and  seemed  to  be  supportive  and.  conduct  an  inv«^p!ttoB^  st^w^  n^ 

Islation.  The  Commission  will  be  au-  in  any  event,  very  taterested.  spect  to  the  adequacy  of  oountcnapiooaae, 

thorised  to  hold  hearings,  take  test!-  Mr.  President.  I  think  It  would  be  oountertntdligence  and  security  aettvttles  of 

mony  and  depositions  under  oath,  and  very  worthwhile  if  former  Directors  of  '^  United  states  m  the  protectkm  of  vital 

do  everything  necessary  and  appropri-  the  CIA  were  asked  to  respond  for  the  f«?^  "'**«*«.  <»>f"«lgnpoUcy.  and  (») 

ate  which  is  authorised  by  law  to  purpose  of  testimony.  I  talked  with  SSfSLj'SriSlSS  «?LSL  J222^ 

mje  the  tavestigaUon  and  study  spec-  former  CTA  Dir«rtor  Admiral  Turner  S^rSLS^iSTSfiSS  2^5 

"«S-    „ ._,             ,^  on  yesterday,  and  he  expressed  strong  ther  dMcribed  m  sectkm  8  b^T^ 

■nie  Ccanmlssion  would  be  author-  support  for  the  idea  and  likewise,  as  (b)  The  /v~.~i-'~t  created  by  thto  nao- 
iaed  and  directed  to  make  a  complete  have  the  others  with  whom  I  talked,  lution  ahan  contat  of  eight  memben.  to  be 
tavestigatlon  and  study  which  would  tadicated  a  ready  willingness  to  appear  appointed  as  follows: 
reveal  the  full  facts  with  respect  to  before  the  Commission  and  work  with  <^)  ^^o*"  ^  be  appointed  by  the  Ftesldent 
the  nature  and  extent  of  recent  pene-  the  Commission  in  any  way.  should  °f^  United  states.  Inrindiiw  one  former 
traticms  of  the  UJB.  Government  or  ef-  the  Commission  see  fit  to  call  on  him  ^f^^*^  **'  Defenee.  one  fonaer  Director 
forts  to  penetrmte  by  hostile  foreign  i  have  not  been  able  to  talk  with  other  2LP2SLSi*^*?S°SL!2l2','*'TfL5!; 
powers  to  obtata  the  information  that  former  Directors  of  the  CIA,  Wfr  tSlJS^^^^^  "^ 
!f^^l!?°*!r!K*°  i***  resolution,;^  Uie  Colby.  Mr.  Helms,  and  others,  and  I  (j)  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  Preaktet 
extent  and  t^e  adequacy  of  efforts  of  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  Dr.  of  the  Senate  from  the  majoetty  Members 
the  United  States  to  protect  against  Schlesinger.  I  called  him  on  yesterday,  of  the  Senate  upon  the  recammendaUao  of 
such  penetrati<»s;  the  adequacy  and  but  he  was  ta  Europe.  I  believe,  and  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate; 
effectiveness  of  the  classification  will  be  returning  to  the  United  States  <'*  ^^"^  to  be  appointed  by  the  Ptesldait 
system;  background  tavestigations  con-  this  evening  or  tomorrow  I  have  not  "'  t*^  Senate  tram  the  minority  Memben 
ducted  for  security  clearances;  systems  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  f£  "**.  ^Sf*^  "g"  Uie  rewwimmdation  of 
tavolvlng  the  issuance  of  clearances:  former  PreridStlSS^but  I  cSSnS  "r4rS??inSl£S^8«.k«rof 
security  systems,  counterintelligence  hope  to  do  so.  ^  ^^  tiL  S2e'°of1iSS2£S.'feSS^ 
invesUgmtions.  counteremionage  taves-  Mr.  President.  I  have  Just  completed  jortty  MembendftheHouBTrnd 
tigatlons.  damage  assessments,  rele-  a  telephone  conversation  with  former  (5>  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  ff-^^  at 
vant  Federal  laws.  Executive  orders,  security  advisor,  Mr.  BrsednskL  He  the  House  of  Representatives  fran  the  mi- 
directives  and  policies,  tavestigative.  said  that  the  whole  security  spparmtus  nority  Memben  of  the  House  upon  the  reo- 
prosecutorial  and  expulsion  policy,  is  due  for  sn  *»^»iM<ti«»i/*f»  and  it  is  """""^dstinn  of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
treaties,  and  other  tatetnational  agree-  long  overdue.  He  was  quite  enthuslas-  ^""^ 

ments  to  which  tiie  United  SUtes  is  a  tic  about  such  a  commission.  .^J^J^S^^^JS^^'^S^S^'^ 

jtoator  and  such  other  related  mat-  Mr^resldent.  I  hope  that  the  ad-  ^^  ^^^^^^J^'^S^ 

ters  as  the  Commission  deems  neces-  ministration   and  my   colleagues   on  sion shau not iJ^oTtheiui^taat^crfthei^ 

sary  ta  order  to  carry  out  its  responsi-  both  sides  of  the  aisle  wOl  be  support-  maining  memben  to  execute  the  funetkw 

bility.  ive  of  the  resolution  that  I  wHl  submit  of  the  Canimlssion  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 

The   Commission   would   have   the  today.  We  are  all  ta  this  together,  asme  manner  as  the  original  appointments 

powo-  to  issue  subpoenas  reqtiirlng  the  Both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  to  tt  are  made. 

attendance  of  witnesses  and  testimony  branches   have   much   to   contribute  ^^^  ^  majority  of  the  memben  of  the 

of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  to-  toward  «»»i««tii«f  the  problem  and  S™2lT'°^'*^*'2?S.*"**  *  quorum  for 

formation  relating  to  a  matter  under  coming  up  with  responsible  and  effeo-  SlSl°tII^°^  vl2!!i  ^w  ^1 

*°J?S2S^?'?*tSS^h'V.m,*,  "^"  "S*"^  T™"  *■  i^iST'^^  SSSf^?the^pSse^?^.^?Sl,^ 

Mr.  nesiaent.  I  talked  with  former  proach  which  I  am  suggesting  to  dwil  or  d^Msitians. 

President  Carter   yesterday,   and  he  with  a  nonpartisan  problem.  (e)  to  enable  the  Coounlnlan  to  make  the 

stressed  the  need  for  prompt  action  by  I  am  not  going  after  anybody  that  I  investigation  and  study  authorised  and  di- 

our  Government  ta  this  subject  area,  can  think  of  as  I  tatroduoe  thia  resolu-  rected  by  this  resolution,  the  Oommissian  ta 

He  felt  that  it  was  a  good  concept  and  tion.  I  am  not  attempting  to  hiai«t»  one  suthoriaed  toeaytoy  and  fix  the  oompensa- 

that  we  need  to  proceed.  He  tadicated  administration  or  another,  one  party  t*"?  of  sudi  persons  as  it  deemsnecesBsary 

that  he  would  be  happy  to  appear  and  or  another.  As  I  see  it,  our  objective.  SSlIiSf.S"!^^?'***  ***       iHovteions  of 

testify  as  a  witness  should  he  be  called  simply  put.  is  to  find  tiie  holes  ta  our  ^^,  ^,^2Ltai«n  i.  «.th«rt-«, »« 

upon  by  U»e  Commission.  I  tried  to  Nation's  security  fabric  and  to  dose  tiMtL^^^lSZiJ^SS^^!SJ^. 

reach  President  Nixon  yesterday,  but  them  for  the  future,  with  no  scape-  uons  inntfr  oath,  and  to  do  everythtaig  neo- 

he  was  out  of  the  country.  Today,  he  goats.  It  is  simply  a  serious  and  fundA-  essary  and  appropriate  which  ta  authorised 
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by  law  to  make  the  Investigation  and  study 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tltm. 

8k.  S.  Without  abridging  in  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Commission 
by  the  preceding  section,  the  Commission  is 
authorlied  and  directed  to  make  a  complete 
Invotigation  and  study  which  will  reveal 
the  f uU  facta  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  nature  and  extent  of  recent  pene- 
trations of.  or  efforta  to  penetrate,  the 
United  States  Government  by  hostile  for- 
eign powers  to  obtain  the  information  de- 
scribed In  section  1(a): 

(b)  The  extent  and  adequacy  of  efforta  by 
the  United  States  to  detect  and  protect 
against  such  penetrations: 

<c)  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of: 
(1)  The  daasiftcatlon  system; 
(3)  Backgroimd  Investigations  conducted 
for  security  clearances: 

(3)  Systems  involving  the  issuances  of 
such  clearances: 

(4)  Security  systems: 

(5)  Counterintelligence  investigations: 

(6)  Countere^ionage  investigations; 

(7)  Damage  assessments; 

(8)  Relevant  Federal  laws,  executive 
orders,  directives,  and  policies; 

(9)  Investigative,  presecutorlal  and  expul- 
sion policy;  and 

(10)  Treaties  and  other  intemaUonal 
agreementa  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
signatory. 

(d)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
Conunisslon  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  ita  re^onsibllities. 

Sk.  4.  Subject  only  to  other  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  all  departmenta.  agencies. 
and  other  components,  and  all  officials  and 
other  employees,  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  authorized  and  directed  to: 

(a)  Extend  full  and  complete  cooperation 
to  the  Commission; 

(b)  Render  such  assistance  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  request 

(c)  Provide  such  information  and  testimo- 
ny, whether  at  hearings  or  by  interview  or 
deiMsitlon.  as  the  Commission  may  request; 

(d)  Provide  access  to  all  records,  writings, 
documenta  and  other  materials  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  when  so  author- 
ized by  the  Commission,  shall  have  the 
power  to  Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  information  relating  to  a 
matter  under  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  subpoena  may  require  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed  to  produce  such  infor- 
mation at  any  time  before  such  person  Is  to 
testify.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  interview  or  hearing.  A  person  to 
whom  a  subpoena  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  directed  may.  for  cause  shown,  move 
to  enlarge  or  shorten  the  Ume  of  attendance 
and  testimony,  or  may  move  to  quash  or 
modify  a  subpoena  for  the  production  of  in- 
formation if  it  is  unreasonable  or  oppres- 
sive. In  the  case  of  a  sub|}oena  issued  for  the 
puriMse  of  taking  a  deposition  upon  oral  ex- 
amination, the  person  to  be  deposed  may 
make  any  motion  permitted  under  rule  26(c) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(bXl)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  Issued  to  a  person  under 
this  section,  a  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  person 
is  directed  to  appear  or  produce  information 
or   within   the   Jurisdiction   of   which   the 


person  is  iound,  resides  or  transacta  busi- 
ness, may  !upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
General,  fcsue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commlssian.  or  before  a  member  of  the 
Commlasifn,  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commissitn  designating  the  CommlMion  for 
such  purpose,  there  to  give  testimony  or 
produce  ttfoimatlon  relating  to  the  matter 
under  Invaestigatlon,  as  required  by  the  sub- 
poena. Anr  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  maf  be  punished  by  the  court  of  a 
contemptlhereof. 

(3)  Thel  Commission  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  Aates  for  the  purpose  of  rule 
81(aK3)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. 

(c)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  tiade  under  this  section  may  be 
served  in  a  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  rebulred  to  be  served  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  ttansacta  business. 

Sk.  6. 4  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  JuriMlctlon  in  which  testimony  of  a 
person  In  custody  is  sought  by  the  Commis- 
sion or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  stich 
person  is  beld  in  custody,  may,  upon  mipll- 
catlon  by  |the  Attorney  General,  issue  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpuM  ad  tezttflcandum  requiring 
the  custo(  llan  to  produce  such  person  before 
the  como  Jasion,  or  before  a  member  of  the 
Comml^vn  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Commisstm  designated  by  the  Cnnmlsslon 
for  such  purpose. 

Sk.  7.  The  Commission  is  an  agency  of 
the  Unit«d  States  for  the  purpose  of  part  V 
of  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Process  and  papers  issued  pur- 
suant to 'this  resolution  may  be  served  in 
person,  ber  registered  or  certified  mail,  by 
telegraptx  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  residtoce  or  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  tf  the  person  required  to  be  served, 
when  secvice  is  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  or  l|y  telegraph,  the  return  post  office 
receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  shall 
be  proof  iof  service.  Otherwise,  the  verified 
retiun  bi  the  Individual  making  service,  set- 
ting forti  the  manner  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  ^f  service. 

(b)  A  \|itness  summoned  piu-suant  to  this 
resolution  shaU  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courta 
of  the  Ublted  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
deposltla|i  Is  taken  and  the  person  taking 
the  sam4  shall  severaUy  be  enUUed  to  the 
same  feci  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courta  of  the  United  States. 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  investigative  activities  of 
the  Comtnisslon  are  civil  or  criminal  law  en- 
forcement activities  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 55aa(bM7)  of  tiUe  S,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  secUon  553a(cX3)  shall 
apply  after  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  C^ommlssion  Is  a  Government  au- 
thority, and  an  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Commission  Is  a  law  enforcement  In- 
qxilry,  far  the  purposes  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401 
et  seg.y  Any  delay  authorized  by  court  order 
In  the  notice  required  under  that  Act  shall 
not  exceed  the  life  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding any  extension  thereof.  Notwith- 
standing a  delay  authorized  by  court  order, 
if  the  cammisslon  electa  to  pubUdy  disclose 
the  inf(*matlon  in  hearings  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  give  notice  required  under  the  Right 
to  Fln&aclal  Privacy  Act  a  reasonable  time 
In  advance  of  such  disclosure. 

Sk.  10.  Conduct  which,  if  directed  against 
a  United  States  attorney,  would  violate  sec- 
tion 11^  or  1114  of  Utle  18.  United  States 
Code,  s^all.  if  directed  against  a  member  of 
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Sk.  13.  (a) 
rules  and 
oeedlnga:  (3) 
records, 
materials  In 
lngs:(3)  to 
of  Information 


the  Commlaslnfi,  be  subject  to  the 
punlshmenta  aii  are  provided  by  such  sec- 
tions for  such  conduct. 

Sk.  11.  The  functions  of  the  President 
under  secUon  l|Xd)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  (S  VA.C.  App.  10(d)).  shall 
be  performed  taQr  the  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. 

e  Commission  shall  adopt 
!ures  (1)  to  govern  ita  pro- 
provide  for  the  security  of 
ta.  Information,  and  other 
curtody  and  of  Ita  prooeed- 
unauthorised  disclosure 
materials  disclosed  to  it 
in  the  course  of  Ita  inquiry;  (4)  to  provide 
the  right  to  ccamsel  to  all  witnesses  exam- 
ined  pursuant    to   subpoena:    and    (5)   to 
accord  the  full  protection  of  all  righto  se- 
cured and  guaHmteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Sates. 

(b)  No  infotttatlon  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commiasiota  shall  be  diadoaed  by  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission  to 
any  person  who  Is  not  a  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Commission,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  Commlaion  and  by  law. 

(c)  The  term  "employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion" means  4  person  (1)  whose  services 
have  been  retained  by  the  Commission,  (2) 
who  has  been  ipedf ically  designated  by  the 
Commission  a8|  authorized  to  have  access  to 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (i)  who  has  agreed  in  writing 
and  under  oati  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Commisslaii,  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  ouer  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  nondla^Dsure  of  Information. 

Sk.  13.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  resulta  of  the  investiga- 
tion, together  with  Ita  findings  and  ito  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but 
no  later  than  March  1.  1987.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  [submit  such  interim  reporta 
as  it  conaideiB  appropriate.  After  submission 
of  ita  final  report,  the  Commission  shall 
have  three  catnidar  months  to  close  ita  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  expiration  of  such  three 
calendar  montju  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sk.  14.  Thete  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1986  such  huDB  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 


Mr.  BTR£).  Mr.  President,  if  any 
Senator  seeis  the  lioor,  I  will  be  glad 
to  relinqulelh  it.  This  Is  my  7Sth 
speech  on  the  subject,  "The  United 
States  Senate"  over  a  period  of  5 
years. 

TdE  n.S.  SENATE 


coNo: 

LEOISLA' 
TION  A 


REFORM:    THE 
REOROANIZA- 
OF  1946 


Mr.  BTRID.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
think  back^  the  nineteenth  century 
Senate.  we{  can  easily  conjure  up 
images  of  senators  who  enjoyed  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  do  their  own  research, 
draft  their  own  legislation,  and  to 
write  lengthy  speeches.  Most  members 
had  no  other  office  space  than  their 
desks  In  the  Senate  chamber  or  in 
their  board  nghouse  quarters  near  the 
Capitol  Building.  Today,  the  sites  of 
many  of  th(  ae  boardlnghouses  are  cov- 
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ered  with  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings  where  members  have  quar- 
ters that  only  barely  seem  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  requirements  of 
their  diverse  constituencies.  In  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  members 
who  required  staff  assistance  pur- 
chased it  out  of  their  personal  funds 
during  the  usually  abbreviated  legisla- 
tive year. 

After  World  War  I.  demands  on 
members'  time  and  attention  escalated 
rapidly  as  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation and  (»mmimication  brought 
the  electorate  and  the  elected  into 
greater  proximity.  As  the  national  gov- 
ernment assumed  a  greater  role  in  the 
lives  of  everyday  citizens,  pressures  on 
Congress  multipled.  And  as  the  1920's 
gave  way  to  the  Oreat  Depression  and 
the  New  Deal  era  of  the  1930's,  Con- 
gress demonstrated  Increasing  inabil- 
ity to  legislate  with  the  deliberation 
and  expertise  that  had  characterized 
its  course  during  the  seemingly  less 
complicated  nineteenth  century.' 

Congress  had  slight  opportunity  to 
dwell  on  matters  of  internal  organiza- 
tion and  support  during  the  Depres- 
sion and  New  Deal  years.  By  1940, 
however,  many  members  were  becom- 
ing painfully  aware  of  the  fate  of  rep- 
resentative bodies  around  the  world  at 
the  hands  of  totalitarian  regimes. 
Many  recognized  that  a  strong,  effec- 
tive Congress  was  the  best  protection 
against  executive  tyranny,  foreign  and 
domestic.  Later  that  year.  House 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  warned  that 
the  ability  or  our  democracy  to  survive 
was  directly  related  to  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  balance  demands  for  ade- 
quate discussion  against  demands  for 
prompt  and  effective  action.  Raybum 
stressed  the  necessity  of  independent 
"technical  competence"  as  the  foimda- 
tion  of  a  solid  legislative  program.  "A 
great  national  legislature  cannot 
safely  rely  on  the  technical  assistance 
and  advice  which  private  interests  are 
willing  to  provide."  * 

Jerry  Voorhis,  a  Democratic  repre- 
sentative from  California,  was  an  early 
and  persistent  critic  of  Congress'  in- 
ability to  maintain  a  strong  and  co- 
equal role  in  the  federal  system.  He 
warned  that  the  future  of  constitu- 
tional government  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy imless  Congress  insisted  on  exer- 
cising its  traditional  responsibilities 
with  a  force  and  vigor  equal  to  that  of 
the  Franklin  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion.' 

Congress,  in  1941,  was  iU-equlpped  to 
accept  the  Voorhis  and  Raybum  chal- 
lenges. At  that  time,  of  every  seven 
dollars  it  authorized  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  spend,  Congress  spent  only 
one  cent  on  itself.*  Its  3,200-member 
staff  was  predominantly  clerical  and 
custodial  with  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred persons  who  could  be  considered 
legislative  professionals.  Senators  were 
required  to  use  their  office  clerks  as 
the  principal  staff  of  any  committee 


they  chaired,  thus  ignoring  profession- 
al competence  as  the  foundation  for 
committee  staffing.*  This  situation  en- 
couraged the  traditional  practice  of 
creating  additional  committees  as 
sources  of  prestige,  office  space,  and 
extra  staff  for  their  chairmen. 

On  the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Con- 
gress remained  reluctant  to  supply 
itself  with  independent  sources  of  ex- 
pertise. Librarian  of  Congress  Archi- 
bald MarTiftsh  argued  in  vain  for  in- 
creased funding  of  his  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  He  Justified  his  request 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Congress 
had  the  right  to  "scholarly  research 
and  counsel  in  law,  and  history  and  ec- 
onomics at  least  equal  to  that  of 
people  who  come  before  committees" 
from  the  executive  branch  and  private 
interest  groups.* 

Strong  opposition  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  killed  MacLeish's 
hopes  of  revitalizing  his  understaffed 
and  obscure  reference  service.  In  the 
Senate,  in  June  1941,  a  similar  fate 
awaited  a  measure  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator A.B.  "Happy"  Chandler  of  Ken- 
tucky. Chandler  proposed  that  the 
Senate  aUow  each  member  to  hire  one 
"research  expert"  at  a  competitive 
salary.  His  proposal  died  because 
many  senators  apparently  believed  it 
would  establish  a  cadre  of  "political 
assistants"  who  would  eventually  be  in 
a  position  to  compete  for  their  Jobs.^ 
The  opposition  had  deep  roats  in  the 
members'  self-image.  Congressmen 
feared  the  public  would  view  the  ap- 
propriation of  tax  dollars  for  staff  ex- 
perts as  an  open  confession  of  mem- 
bers' inability  to  carry  traditional  leg- 
islative burdens. 

American  entry  into  World  War  U 
escalated  the  already  severe  pressures 
on  Congress.  During  Roosevelt's  first 
two  administrations  Congress  alternat- 
ed between  the  roles  of  acquiescent 
provider  and  stubborn  critic.  Its  effec- 
tiveness varied  inversely  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  particular  crisis.  In  the 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  observers 
became  increasingly  critical  of  what 
i4)peared  to  be  oongreaaional  intransi- 
gence, tolerable  during  peacetime,  but 
unforgivable  whUe  at  war.  In  January 
1942,  a  New  Toric  Times  editorial 
greeted  a  returning  77th  Congreas 
with  the  warning  that  it  must  "show 
itself  more  alert  and  efficient"  than 
the  previous  seaaion  if  the  United 
States  hopes  to  win  the  war  without 
"needless  loas  of  time  and  treasure  and 
lives."  • 

Fragmentation  of  the  committee 
structure  generated  particular  criti- 
cism. Early  in  1942.  Arthur  Krock,  the 
New  York  Times  colunmiat.  expressed 
a  common  friutration  at  the  amount 
of  time  waated  by  executive  branch  of- 
ficials in  i4>pearlng  repeatedly  before 
committees  the  Jurisdictions  of  which 
frequentiy  overlapped  or  duplicated 
those  of  other  committees.  Commerce 
Secretary  Jesse  Jones  appeared  eight- 


een times  before  as  may  different  com- 
mittees to  deliver  his  standard  two- 
hour  q)eech.*  Krock  suggested  in  vain 
that  the  eight  military  oversight  com- 
mittees be  merged  into  a  single  House- 
Senate  war  inquiry  unit.'*  Senators 
tended  to  view  these  Joint  committees 
as  potential  threats  to  the  Senate's 
"appellate"  role  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. House  members,  too.  had  been  tra- 
ditionally wary  of  Joint  meetings,  fear- 
ing that  better-lmown  and  politically 
more  secure  senators  would  receive 
the  "lion's  share"  of  the  credit  while 
representatives  would  do  the  "lion's 
share"  of  the  woric "  • 

Early  in  1942.  Congreas  made  an  iU- 
starred  effort  to  assert  and  strengthen 
its  members'  prerogatives.  After  mini- 
mal debate,  the  House  and  Senate 
passed  bills  extending  dvU  service  x>ea- 
sion  eligibility  to  the  legislative 
branch.  At  the  same  time,  they  gave 
each  member  the  option  to  buy  unlim- 
ited gasoline  at  a  time  of  strict  ration- 
ing.'* An  instant  storm  of  protest 
arose  over  the  "pension  grab"  and  the 
so-called  gasoline  "x-card"  issues. 
Spearheaded  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Americans  responded 
angrily  to  what  they  saw  as  a  brazen 
act  of  self  aggrandizement  by  their 
elected  representatives.  The  Jaycees 
instituted  a  "Bundles  for  Congress" 
program  to  coUect  old  clothes,  discard- 
ed shoes,  and  assorted  trash  for  the 
apparently  destitute  and  avaracious 
members.  Sensitive  to  criticism  in  an 
election  year,  members  quickly  re- 
versed themselves  rather  than  argue 
that  these  "privileges"  did  not  exceed 
those  that  executive  branch  employ- 
ees already  enjoyed.'* 

By  mid- 1942.  Congress  was  in  what 
one  national  magazine  called  a 
"touchy  mood  •  •  •  more  angry  and 
disturbed  than  at  any  time  in  modem 
political  history."  >«  Members  lashed 
out  with  defensive  statements  showing 
their  frustration  at  being  the  public's 
whipping  boy  for  wartime  controls  and 
regulations  imposed  by  executive 
branch  authority.  Speaker  Raybum 
thundered  that  he  was  "damned  tired 
of  having  Congress  made  the  goat  for 
everything."  >*  Senator  Joseph  O'Ma- 
honey  demanded  that  the  executive 
branch  stop  exi>andlng  its  powers  by 
"interpretation."  >•  Senator  Walter 
Oeorge  observed  that  "castigating 
Congress  seems  to  have  developed,  of 
late,  into  a  pernicious  national  pas- 
time." Taking  exception  to  "indis- 
criminate sniping  and  yowling."  Sena- 
tor George  called  for  an  end  to  such 
"thoughUess  disparagement."  He  re- 
mlned  critics  that  the  executive, 
rather  than  Congress,  had  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  When  faced  with  requests  for 
huge  appropriations.  "All  we  can  do  is 
to  ask.  'Do  you  really  need  all  that?' 
Then  we  grant  the  funda."** 
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JS^  to  this  point,  however,  propoaed 
remediee  to  these  frustrations  had 
lacked  focus  and  detailed  analysis. 
Early  In  1941.  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  under  pressure 
from  its  Washington  members,  had 
abandoned  its  traditional  detachment 
from  reform  issues  and  established  a 
Committee  on  Congress  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  legislative  branch. 
The  Association  appointed  ten  promi- 
Doit  political  scientists  and  public  ad- 
minMrators.  and  named  Dr.  Oeorge  B. 
Oalloway  chairman.**  Sixteen  months 
later  the  ocanmlttee  released  a  prelimi- 
nary report,  signaling  a  new  campaign 
in  the  war  for  legislative  reform.'* 

At  the  age  of  forty-three,  George 
Galloway  had  established  a  solid  repu- 
tation as  a  gifted  scholar  and  political 
analyst  In  1936.  he  had  received  his 
doctorate  from  the  Robert  Brookings 
Graduate  School  of  Economics  and 
Government  in  Washington.  The 
BrocriElngs  School  was  noted  for  its  em- 
phasis (m  training  for  research  in  the 
"practical  problems  of  government 
ptdley."  Its  curriculum  stressed  dose 
persfHial  contact  with  federal  officials. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Cmgicss,  Galloway  set  out  to  identify 
members  who  were  sympathetic  to  leg- 
islative reform.  In  a  series  of  off-the- 
reoord  monthly  dinners,  the  commit- 
tee's members  encouraged  the  congres- 
sional guests  to  express  their  frustra- 
tioos  and  ideas.  The  committee  then 
tried  out  the  members'  ideas  on  vari- 
ous political  scientists.  Finally,  they 
returned  to  the  congressmen  to  test 
the  resulting  syntheses.  By  mld-1942, 
an  outline  had  emerged.  The  commit- 
tee condiuled  imanlmously  that  the 
dedine  in  Congress'  prestige  and  effec- 
tiveness was  attributable  to  the  "tech- 
nical nature  of  modem  public  prob- 
lems."** Although  the  imbalance  in 
favor  of  the  executive  had  been  inten- 
sified by  the  imprecedented  domi- 
nance of  fordgn  and  military  Issues, 
the  committee  predicted  that  the  post- 
war period  was  likely  to  generate  pres- 
sures of  equivaloit,  if  not  greater, 
msgnitude.  The  preliminary  report  fo- 
cused on  eight  major  congressional 
handicaps.  They  included  the  diver- 
sion of  attention  from  national  policy- 
making by  local  and  private  legislative 
demands,  the  lack  of  "adequate  inde- 
pendent technical  advice  for  lawmak- 
ing," the  excessive  number  of  commit- 
tees, and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  suffi- 
cient ovenight  of  executive  adminis- 
trative action.  The  report  also  dted  in- 
suffldent  derical  support,  low  pay  for 
members  and  staff,  and  unrestrained 
lobby  pressures. 

The  committee  suggested  several  im- 
provements as  a  basis  for  further  dis- 
cussion leading  to  a  final  report.**  It 
urged  Congress  to  consider  at  once  a 
reform  program  that  would  highlight 
its  deliberative  role.  Panel  members 
argued  that  focus  would  shift  to  com- 
mittee hearings  as  the  heart  of  the 


legislative  process.  They  further  sug- 
gated  tluit  the  House  and  Senate  hold 
full  legiaatlve  sessions  in  the  evening 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  "ratify"  com- 
mittee (Kdsions.  Congress  should  en- 
courage Tradlo  stations  to  broadcast 
these  se^dons  even  at  the  risk  of  com- 
peting irith  such  favorites  as  the 
"Quia  Kids",  "Information  Please",  or 
c(unmen|ator  Raymond  Gram  Swing. 
Finally,  !the  committee  members  rec- 
ommend^ that  Congress  take  a  four- 
day  receta  each  month,  so  that  mem- 
bers mi^t  return  to  their  districts  to 
capitalise  on  the  radio  publidty.  They 
hoped  tils  would  Increase  respect  for 
the  men^aers  and  for  the  institution. 

While  isenators  and  representatives 
were  p^dering  the  Association's 
report  apd  planning  their  respective 
reelectioti  strategies.  President  Roose- 
vdt  8tei«>ed  up  his  campaign  to  force 
Congress  to  act  on  major  administra- 
tion proposals.  On  September  7.  1942. 
he  sent  \  message  to  both  houses  rec- 
ommencing the  passage  of  farm  price 
support  legislation.  He  threatened,  "In 
the  evef  t  that  the  Congress  should 
fail  to  ait.  and  act  adequately,  I  shall 
accept  liie  responsibility,  and  I  will 
act."  **  ^e  president  got  the  legisla- 
tion within  his  three-week  deadline.** 

Deq>iw  their  compliance,  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  were  out- 
raged ao  Roosevelt's  tactics.  On  Octo- 
ber 1.  1942.  Representative  Everett 
Dirksenjof  Illinois  delivered  a  speech 
entitled  ["What  Is  Wrong  With  Con- 
gress?" iDiiksen  asserted  that  Con- 
gress' lofr  status  in  the  public  eye  was 
directly  irelated  to  its  "fear  of  doing 
somethMg  for  ourselves  as  an  institu- 
tion." He  continued,  mindful  of  the 
"pension  grab"  and  "x-card"  affairs, 
"It  is  a  fery  natural  apprehension,  for 
when  we  do,  we  are  often  at  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  a  lot  of  spicy,  derogatory 
comment  that  has  a  great  deal  of 
reader  Interest."  He  conduded  that 
the  only  thing  wrong  with  Congress 
was  thai  it  had  "faUed  to  equip  itself 
to  cope  with  growing  executive  power 
and  the  bureaeuracy."  ■* 

As  the  November  1942  congressional 
elections  drew  near,  the  widely-read 
Reader'i  Digeat  reinforced  Dirksen's 
point.  ^,  reported  that  only  four  of 
seventy'ldx  congressional  committees 
had  "etpert  staffs  prepared  profes- 
sionally even  to  cross-examine  the  ex- 
perts ot  the  executive  branch."  The 
remain<ter  "trust  to  their  own  native 
amateuf  intelligence."  Condudlng 
with  anj  assessment  that  no  lnc\mibent 
congresiman  wanted  to  hear,  the  arti- 
de  labrled  members  "comer  store 
wlse-acijes  in  an  age  of  calculating-ma- 
chine-tiitined  researchers."  ** 

On  ielectlon  day.  congressional 
Democmts  suffered  badly.  Republi- 
cans gslned  forty-seven  seats  in  the 
House  and  ten  in  the  Senate.  A 
numbei!  of  members  had  dedded  to 
retire,  ip  the  net  membership  turnover 
within  both  parties  was  106  in  the 


House  and  13  in  the  Senate.**  Demo- 
crats retaineq  narrow  control  in  both 
Houses.  It  mk  dear  to  the  leadership, 
however,  that!  legislative  reform  would 
have  a  highe^  priority  among  a  larger 
number  in  th^  new  Congress. 

In  1943,  members  introduced  an  un- 
precedented number  of  reform-orient- 
ed resolutions  ranging  from  a  frivolous 
measure  to  ireate  a  "Ccnunlttee  to 
Protect  the  integrity  of  Congreas,"  to 
Diiicsen's  coEftructive  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Coftgressional  Reorganisa- 
tion.** These  resolutions  varied,  but 
most  called  f  cD-  an  improved  method  of 
liaison  between  Congress  and  the  exec- 
utive, reorganisation  of  the  committee 
ssrstem,  legislattve  scrutiny  of  execu- 
tive action,  and  increased  use  of  ex- 
perts.** I 

During  1^3,  six  ccmgressmen 
emerged  as  leaders  in  the  movement, 
to  strengthen  Congress.  The  most 
active  advocates  in  the  house  were 
Estes  Kefainrer  of  Tennessee,  AJEL 
"Mike"  Mombney  of  Oklahoma.  Diik- 
sen,  and  Voorhis.  Francis  Ifalimey  of 
Connecticut  ^d  Robert  La  FoUette, 


Jr.,  of  Wl 
Senate. 

Kefauver 
on  a  proi 
tions  with 
would   have 


led  the  way  in  the 


it  most  of  his  energy 
to  improve  oommunica- 
executive.  His  measure 
established  a  bi-weekly 
"report  and  question  period"  during 
which  heads  of  executive  agoides 
would  appear  voluntarily  before  Con- 
gress to  repoH  on  their  activities  and 
answer  members'  questions.  Kefauver 
believed  this  procedure,  modeled  on 
British  parliamentary  pracUoe.  would 
promote  more  effective  legislative 
oversii^t  and  do  away  with  "cumber- 
son  and  irksome"  special  investigating 
committees.** 

Like  Kefaliver.  Voorhis  was  con- 
cerned with  improving  executive  over- 
sight. He  dlijected  his  attention,  how- 
ever, to  streAgthoiing  staff  resources. 
Based  on  his  service  on  the  Select 
Committee  tp  Investigate  Acts  of  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  Agendes.  he  conduded 
that  executive  agendes  exceeded  their 

,use    Congress    often 
le  their  specific  powers 

Voorhis  believed  that 
"better  sources  of  information,  better 
staff,  and  a  better  direction  of  the 
work  of  its  ^embers"  would  ease  this 
situation.** 

During  19^,  Dirksen  and  Monroney 
in  the  House,  Joined  the  Senate's  Ia 
Follette  and  Malmey  to  sponsor  a 
series  of  identical  bills  to  create  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congresi**  This  legislation  re- 
vealed the  clear  imprint  of  Galloway's 
Committee  on  Congress.  It  called  for 
study  of  the  organization,  operation 
and  staffing  of  each  house,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Senate  and  House. 
the  relations  of  Congress  to  the  other 
two  teanches.  and  the  relations  among 
committees. 
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In  July  1943.  Senator  La  Fbllettee  duded  RepresentaUves 
published  an  artlde  that  quickly  ral-  Diricsen.  and  Monroney.** 
lied  broad  p(v>ular  support  to  the  less-       In  June  1944,  while  the  Nation's  at- 
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weU-publldzed  reform  proposals  of  the 
Galloway  committee.  La  Follettee 
dted  the  frustration  stirroundlng  the 
Just-conduded  77th  Congress,  noting 
that  "probably  no  Congress  in  recent 
history  suffered  so  much  abuse  and 
public  derogation."  Referring  to  the 
president's  1942  Labor  Day  ultimatum 
to  Congress,  La  Follette  suggested 
that  it  was  "time  for  the  American 
people  to  take  stock  of  the  situation, 
war  or  no  war."**  He  singled  out  for 
q>ecial  attention  the  excessive  number 
of  committee  assignments  for  mem- 
bers and  poor  budget  control.  He 
noted  that  more  than  half  of  the  Sen- 
ate's members  served  on  at  least  six 
committees,  while  some  served  on  as 
many  as  ten.  Finally,  he  observed  that 
the  president's  budget  bureau  received 
funding  three  times  greater  than  the 
combined  staffs  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate's Appropriations  committees.  His 
solution,  suggestive  of  the  Galloway 
committee's  finding,  was  to  reduce 
drastically  the  nunJier  of  committees 
and  the  size  of  each,  and  to  create 
more  Joint  committees  with  expert 
staff.  His  objective  was  to  allow  more 
time  for  members  to  be  "legislators."** 

In  November  1943.  the  chances  for 
an  effective  reorganization  appeared 
better  than  ever.  The  Sew  York  Timet 
carried  a  front  page  account  of  a  news 
conference  called  by  Dr.  Oeorge 
Calver.  the  congressional  physician. 
Calver  announced  that  he  would  pre- 
scribe a  "long  period  of  rest  and  relax- 
ation for  an  overworiied,  nervous,  and 
underpaid  Congress."  The  physician, 
perhaps  influenced  by  those  dose  to 
the  Galloway  committee,  proclaimed 
that  "a  $10,000  salary  looks  good  until 
after  /the  member/  has  paid  his  taxes, 
his  Washington  living  expenses,  his 
aunpaign  eicpenses,  and  his  bills  for 
malntJiining  a  house  back  home."** 

By  early  1044.  the  Maloney-Mon- 
roney  bill,  as  the  press  called  it.  had 
become  the  reformers'  prindpal  vehl- 
de.  Congressional  Republicans  Joined 
the  bandwagon,  believing  that,  if  the 
reform  issue  wozlced  as  weU  in  the 
1944  dections  as  it  had  in  those  of 
1942.  they  stood  a  good  chance  to  take 
control  of  Congress.  Republican  Sena- 
tor Robert  Taft  speciOated  publicly 
that  a  GOP  victory  would  increase  the 
chances  for  legislative  reform,  and 
that  Senate  Republicans,  out  of  power 
for  nearly  fifteen  years,  would  be  will- 
ing to  reduce  the  nimiber  of  commit- 
tees since  they  had  no  chairmanships 
to  give  up.** 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  also 
recognized  the  suitability  of  congres- 
sional reform  as  an  dection  issue.  Oal- 
loway assisted  the  League  in  preparing 
a  roundtable  discussion  on  the  "Orga- 
nization of  Congress"  for  its  1944  na- 
tional convention.  The  panelists  in- 


tention was  focused  on  post-D-Day  Eu- 
ropean military  operations,  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  recommended  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  Maloney- 
Monroney  resolution.**  Committee 
chairman  Harry  Byrd  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  a  permanent  moderniza- 
tion program,  nothig  that  post-war  de- 
mands would  likely  be  more  severe 
than  those  of  the  war  years  for  a  Con- 
gress geared  to  a  pre-war  i)ace.**  The 
Joint  study  committee  was  to  have 
twelve  manbere.  six  from  each  house, 
evenly  divided  by  party.  The  Senate 
Rules  Committee,  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
rogatives of  each  body,  stipulated  that 
the  pand's  recommendations  must 
have  the  support  of  at  least  four  mem- 
bers from  each  chamber.** 

Preoccupied  with  demobilization,  re- 
conversion, and  the  summer  recess. 
Congress  appeared  to  be  allowing  the 
reform  issue  to  slip  away  imder  the 
pressures  of  fall  election  ompatgri.  in 
September,  Representative  Monroney 
made  a  radio  address  to  plead  for 
action.  He  spoke  of  the  criivling 
effect  that  Congress'  limited  resources 
had  over  its  efforts  to  oversee  the  ac- 
tivities of  three  million  executive 
branch  employees.  He  claimed  that 
Congress  was  trying  to  supervise  the 
operation  of  a  $78  billion  government 
with  tools  fashioned  fifty  years  earlier 
for  a  budget  less  than  one-half  of  one 
percent  of  that  size.  Monroney  com- 
pared Congress'  LegislaUve  Drafting 
Service,  with  its  eight  employees  and 
$83,000  budget,  to  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment's legislative  section.  That 
body  employed  six  hundred  persons, 
and  paid  them  more  than  $1.5  million. 
The  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
committees  had  twelve  "derks"  to  ex- 
amine the  entire  national  budget. 
Monroney  argued  that  the  increased 
cost  of  a  larger  congressional  staff 
could  easily  be  made  up  by  carefully 
pruning  executive  budgets.  He  con- 
duded with  a  plea  for  quick  action  on 
his  resolution,  xioting  that  of  all  the 
pending  reform-related  measures,  only 
his  was  designed  to  study  all  of  the 
suggestions.** 

Representative  Monroney  got  his 
wish,  but  not  imUl  after  the  November 
dections.  In  mid-December,  with  four 
days  remaining  in  the  life  of  the  "lame 
duck"  78th  ConsreM.  the  House  brief- 
ly debated  and  passed  the  Maloney- 
Monroney  resolution.  The  Senate 
quickly  concurred.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  session,  the  newly-established 
Joint-study  committee  deeted  Senator 
Maloney  and  Representative  Mon- 
roney chairman  and  vlce-ehaliman  re- 
spectively.** 

At  the  beginning  of  the  79th  Con- 
gress in  January  1945.  Ftands  Malon- 
ey's  Senate  colleagues  had  oome  to 
regard  him  as  a  "senator's  senator."  a 
hard-woridng.  soft-QMken.  and  non- 


partisan mediator  of  internal  Senate 
diqnites.  He  chaired  one  of  the  five 
standing  committees  to  which  he  was 
assigned,  and  served  on  three  other 
special  committees  as  well  as  several 
commissions.**  He  looked  on  his  new 
chairmanship  as  a  golden  opportunity 
to  make  inroads  against  Ccmgreas'  kill- 
ing workload. 

Death  denied  Francis  Maloney  the 
chance  to  engage  that  opportunity.  On 
January  16,  1945,  he  died  of  a  heart 
ailment,  complicated  by  influenza  and 
exhaustion.**  Later  that  same  day.  the 
National  Planning  Association  re- 
leased yet  another  survey  that  docu- 
mented congressional  shortcranings 
and  gave  particular  poignancy  to  Ma- 
loney's  passing.**  The  Association,  co- 
founded  by  George  Galloway,  had  se- 
lected Robert  Heller,  a  Cleveland  engi- 
neer and  management  analyst,  to 
study  Congress  from  a  "mactical  engi- 
neering antfe."  The  Heller  r^Mrt. 
drafted  in  part  by  Galloway,  condud- 
ed that  Congress  would  lose  the  public 
confidence  essential  to  its  functioning 
unless  It  was  strengthened.**  The 
report  urged  Congreas  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  major  policy  issues  and 
less  on  such  details  as  running  the  Dto- 
trict  of  Columbia  government,  or  deal- 
ing with  private  claims  leglsliUion.  Ob- 
serving that  Congress  was  operating 
"with  hand  tools  in  a  mechanized 
age,"  the  report  offered  fourteen  rec- 
cMnmendations.  They  Induded  a  ISO 
percent  pay  raise  for  members,  a  ma- 
jority and  minority  legislative  policy 
committee  for  each  house,  expansion 
of  staff  resources,  a  "report  and  ques- 
tion period."  and  basic  procedural  re- 
forms related  to  selection  of  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  Senate  cloture.** 
Congressional  reformers  were  pleased 
to  have  the  additional  Mnmnnn^mn 
that  the  report  provided,  but  they  ocm- 
duded  that  It  displayed  Uttle  familiari- 
ty with  the  day-to-day  operations  and 
traditions  of  Congress.** 

At  the  start  of  1945,  the  strongest 
impediments  to  legislative  reform  were 
preoccupation  with  the  final  military 
operations  In  Europe  and  the  suqii- 
don  by  smior  House  monbers  that 
they  had  littie  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  from  a  change  in  the  status  quo. 
Few  could  argue  in  prlndple  with  the 
study  committee  ccmoept.  but  reform- 
ers were  apprehensive  that  congres- 
sional elders  would  kill  the  Infant  at 
the  hour  of  its  birth.  Aocordinfl^. 
George  Galloway  pressed  his  Ameri- 
can Political  Sdence  Association  Com- 
mittee on  Congress  to  issue  its  final 
report,  with  appropriate  fanfare,  in 
order  to  push  Congreas  to  reauthorize 
the  Joint  committee  for  the  new  ses- 
sion. Early  in  February,  as  Allied 
forces  began  their  final  drive  on 
Berlin,  the  Galloway  committee  re- 
leased a  refined  version  of  the  1942 
preliminary  study. 
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It  asserted  that  Congress  needed  to 
"modernize  its  nuushlnery  and  meth- 
ods to  fit  modem  conditions  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and 
active  executive  branch."  The  commit- 
tee observed  that  "This  is  a  better  ap- 
proach than  that  which  seeks  to  meet 
the  problem  by  reducing  and  ham- 
stringing the  executive.  A  stronger 
and  more  representative  legislature,  in 
closer  touch  with,  and  better  in- 
formed, about  the  administration,  is 
the  antidote  to  bureaucracy."  the 
report  concluded.**  Several  days  later, 
after  explicitly  removing  the  Joint 
coipmittee's  authority  to  study  mat- 
ters of  rules  and  procedure,  the  Senate 
Joined  the  House  in  renewing  the 
panel's  life.  Robert  La  Follette  suc- 
ceeded Francis  Maloney  as  chair- 
man.** 

The  Joint  committee  quickly  named 
George  Galloway  as  its  director  and 
sole  staff  member.*"  Galloway  was 
well  aware  of  the  distinction  between 
getting  Congress  to  study  an  issue  and 
moving  it  to  effective  legislative 
action.*'  The  first  of  these  tasks  had 
consumed  four  years  of  his  life.  He  re- 
alized that  the  second  would  require 
equal  amounts  of  careful  planning  and 
good  fortune.  The  composition  of  the 
Joint  committee  gave  Galloway  reason 
for  encouragement.  La  Follette,  Mon- 
roney,  and  Dirksen  offered  outstand- 
ing reform  credentials.  Senator  Elbert 
Thomas  of  Utah,  holding  a  doctorate 
in  Chinese  political  thought,  epito- 
mized the  scholar-in-politics.  In  the 
late  1930'8  he  had  worked  effectively 
with  La  Follette  on  the  latter's  civil 
liberties  committee.  Observers  of  that 
earlier  body  noted  that  La  Follette's 
style  was  to  probe  for  facts,  grilling 
witnesses  "sharply,  steadily,  and 
coldly,  working  with  the  •  •  •  preci- 
sion and  power  of  a  steel  riveters." 
Thomas,  on  the  other  hand,  "genially 
encouraged  witnesses  to  relax  and 
unbend.  He  probed  for  attitudes 
rather  than  details,  setting  witnesses 
up  whUe  La  Follette  knocked  them 
down." »»  The  average  length  of  the 
Joint  committee's  members'  congres- 
sional service  was  fourteen  years.  Four 
of  them  had  served  at  least  twenty 
years.** 

Galloway  moved  quickly.  Several 
days  after  his  i4)pointment.  the  Joint 
committee  held  the  first  of  thirty-nine 
public  hearings.  In  less  than  four 
months,  the  Joint  committee  heard 
102  witnesses,  and  produced  a  printed 
record  excee^ng  1,500  pages.**  Due  to 
schedule  conflicts  and  the  largely 
record-building  natiu%  of  the  hearings, 
members'  attendance  was  generally 
poor.**  Consequently.  Galloway  had 
the  responsibility  of  developing,  with 
little  guidance  from  committee  mem- 
bers, recommendations  that  would  sur- 
vive severe  congressional  and  public 
scrutiny.  One  observer  noted  that  Gal- 
loway moved  into  this  assignment  with 
"great  tact  and  distinction"  and  that 


the  "rapport  between  the  dynamic  and 
thoughtful  co-chairmen  and  Dr.  Gallo- 
way was  virtually  perfect."  »•  Without 
the  creative  and  wholehearted  support 
of  these  three  men,  the  Joint  commit- 
tee's report  would  have  Joined  in  obliv- 
ion scores  of  other  soon-forgotten  ad- 
visory committee  documents. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  of 
hearing^  the  Nation  got  a  new  presi- 
dent. H4rry  Truman  had  risen  from 
obscurity  to  distinction  due  largely  to 
his  role  as  chairman  of  an  important 
Senate  Investigating  committee.*^  In 
April  1945.  few  knew  better  than 
Truman,  the  frustrations  of  an  over- 
worked, junder-staffed.  and  poorly-paid 
Congres|.  During  his  Senate  years,  he 
had  f  ou^d  it  necessary  to  supplement 
his  incofne  by  placing  his  wife  on  his 
office  payroll.** 

On  th^  surface,  the  Joint  committee 
could  hardly  have  asked  for  a  better 
climate  in  which  to  work.  A  new  chief 
executi>^,  the  winding  down  of  a  long 
war,  a4d  the  introduction  of  the 
atomic  l^mb  all  pointed  to  a  new  and 
uncertaki  era.  Clearly,  the  times  re- 
quired a  stronger  and  more  responsive 
Congress  to  check  the  all  too  familiar 
independence  of  the  executive.  Yet,  an 
overly-s^pathetic  executive  might 
remove  inuch  of  the  force  from  the  re- 
f  ormersi  arguments. 

Galloway  moved  quickly  to  exploit 
the  strategic  possibilities  of  the  newly- 
dawning  age.  He  organized  an  exten- 
sive program  of  public  education  to 
generate  grass  roots  support.**  To 
civic  groups,  magazines,  radio  net- 
works, and  film  makers  Galloway  pro- 
vided aiKuments.  reports,  testimonials, 
and  vast  amounts  of  his  time.  Appreci- 
ating the  value  of  the  HeUer  report's 
brevity  and  popular  focus,  he  sent 
80,000  'copies  to  newsstands.  The 
League  of  Women  Voters,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  Galloway's  success  in  pro- 
viding three  key  congressmen  as 
speaker^  for  its  1944  convention, 
placed  congressional  reform  at  the  top 
of  its  ptf  orities  list. 

Gallotray  capped  his  publicity  ef- 
forts, by  engineering  a  major  cover 
story  iQ  a  June  1945  issue  of  Life  mag- 
azine. [Entitled  "UJ3.  Congress:  It 
Faces  Great  New  Tasks  With  Outworn 
Tools,"  the  article  focused  on  the  over- 
burdened congressman,  "too  busy  to 
do  the  Job  right."  Life  informed  the 
Nation  that  "with  few  Important  ex- 
ceptlonB,  congressional  procedure  is 
the  sasle  as  it  was  in  1789."  •« 

Gallofway  did  not  overlook  the  edu- 
cation!^ needs  of  those  in  Congress 
who  \«jould  eventually  vote  on  the 
Joint  tommlttee's  recommendations. 
He  coBlpiled  and  distributed  copies  of 
articled  and  lists  of  bills  related  to 
streng^enlng  Congress.**  With  great 
tact,  he  prodded  his  panel's  members 
to  use  their  influence  on  other  con- 
gressmen. 

In  October  1945.  as  the  Joint  com- 
mitteei  members  struggled  over  tenta- 
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tive  recomniendations,  Mississippi's 
Theodore  Blbo.  Life's  candidate  for 
the  "worst  nan  in  the  Senate."  con- 
ducted a  thirty-day  filibuster.**  An- 
other magazine  quoted  a  nervous  rep- 
resentative as  fearing  that  "unless  we 
straighten  It  /the  congressional 
system/  out,  the  American  people  are 
going  to  straighten  us  out  •  *  •  the 
people  might  get  too  mad  and  go  too 
far  for  the  pMbUc  /!/  good."  •» 

Late  in  l(i(5.  the  Truman  honey- 
moon ended.  I  Congress  struggled  with 
issues  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  tax  reduction,  interna- 
tional monetiry  reform,  and  executive 
reorganizatiixi.**  The  congressional 
physician,  a  Dr.  Carver,  suggested  that 
each  house  convene  at  1:00  p.m.,  in- 
stead of  nooii.  so  that  members  could 
"eat  a  decent  lunch."  ** 

On  March  4.  1946.  after  nearly  a 
year  of  study,  the  Joint  committee  sub- 
mitted thirty-seven  recommendations 
to  Congress.f*  The  first  category  of 
proposals  wete  those  to  reorganize  the 
committee  sibiicture  and  improve  leg- 
islative coordination  and  accountabil- 
ity. They  recommended  that  Congress 
consolidate  Its  eighty-one  standing 
committees  into  thirty-four.  EJach 
committee  wpuld  have  fewer  members, 
more  carefiflly  defined  Jurisdiction, 
stronger  executive  oversight,  and  four 
additional  sikff  experts.*^  Additional- 
ly, each  hou«e  was  urged  to  create  leg- 
islative policy  conunittees.  Members  of 
the  majority  policy  committees  would 
serve  as  a  formal  council,  meeting  reg- 
ularly with  Iftie  president  "to  facilitate 
the  formula  ion  and  carrying  out  of 
national  poll  ey."  ** 

The  secoiyl  category  recommenda- 
tions sought  to  provide  improved  sup- 
port facilltids  for  members.  They  in- 
cluded a  major  expansion  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service,  and  adminis- 
trative assistant  for  each  member,  and 
the  establislunent  of  a  Congressional 
Personnel  Qffice.  The  office  would 
reduce  the  arevailing  chaos  surround- 
ing employment  standards,  pay  scales, 
and  tenure  Hghts.  This  category  also 
included  a  proposed  50-percent  pay 
raise  for  members,  improved  legisla- 
tive budget  surveillance,  registration 
of  lobbyists,  home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  transfer  of  non-cur- 
rent of f iciflJ  records  to  the  National 
Archives.**  ! 

Press  reaction  was  generally  favor- 
able, although  some  commentators 
took  the  Joint  committee  to  task  for 
dodging  the|  "hard  questions"  of  rules 
and  procedure.'''  One  noted  that  even 
these  "mild"  recommendations  were 
"being  welcomed  with  less  than  whole- 
hearted approval  by  Congress,"  and 
that  the  Jahit  committee  lacked  the 
authority  to  convert  its  proposals  into 
legi^tion.''! 

At  this  p«int.  La  Follette  and  Mon- 
roney  effeotively  took  the  reins  of 
leadership  Jioxa.  Galloway  and  begin 
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the  task  of  salvaging  the  joint  commit- 
tee's proposals.  In  the  Senate,  existing 
procedure  dictated  splitting  the  rec- 
ommendations and  sending  them  to 
committees  according  to  subject.  La 
Follette  realized  that  several  hostile 
committee  chairmen  were  prepared  to 
bottle  up  the  proposals  indefinitely. 
Accordingly,  he  offered  a  resolution 
that  would  convert  the  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  panel  into  a  tempo- 
rary legislative  committee.'*  Ironical- 
ly, this  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Joint  committee's  recommendation  to 
rely  on  established  standing  commit- 
tees rather  than  limited-tenure  special 
committees."  La  Follette's  promise 
that  the  special  committee  would 
submit  no  proposal  to  change  Senate 
rules  convinced  the  Senate  to  grant 
his  request.  In  mid-May,  sensing  grow- 
ing support  for  action  in  the  face  of 
continued  legislative  chaos  and  the 
1946  elections.  La  Follette  succeeded 
in  placing  the  bill  directly  before  the 
Senate  for  action.'* 

On  June  6,  1946,  the  Senate  began 
debate.  One  newspaper  noted  that  the 
legislation  faced  a  triple  threat  of 
"pride,  patronage,  and  politics."'*  By 
approving  the  bill,  members  would  ac- 
knowledge that  they  could  not  do  it  all 
by  themselves:  they  would  stand  to 
lose  treasured  patronage  positions; 
and  many  of  them  remained  reluctant 
to  be  in  the  position  of  voting  them- 
selves increased  benefits  In  an  election 
year. 

The  debate  centered  primarily  on 
the  patronage  threat  and  the  pay 
raise.  La  Follette  gradually  shielded  on 
both  issues.  On  June  10,  1946,  he 
broke  an  impasse  by  dropping  the  pro- 
posal to  set  up  a  personnel  "czar"  and 
by  cutting  in  half  the  amount  of  the 
salary  increase.  He  held  fast,  however, 
on  the  reduction  of  committees,  the 
"keystone  of  the  arch  of  this  whole 
plan."'*  The  Senate  then  quickly 
passed  the  bill  by  a  margin  of  49  to 
16." 

The  bill  moved  to  the  House.  There 
it  rested  for  six  weeks  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk.  Monroney  and  Dirksen  used 
their  considerable  skills  in  attempting 
to  negotiate  the  conditions  of  its  ad- 
mission to  the  House  floor  where  it  en- 
Joyed  majority  support.  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  recognized  in  the  bill  extensive 
challenges  to  his  autonomy.  Policy 
committees  would  rationalize  the 
murky  decision-making  process  and  fix 
accountability.'*  The  House  of  that 
day.  far  more  than  the  Senate,  was 
controlled  by  its  leadership.  Raybum 
realized  that  procedural  uncertainty 
worked  to  his  advantage.  Establish- 
ment of  party  policy  committees 
would  undermine  that  advantage  and 
strike  at  his  power  to  resolve  difficxil- 
ties  by  appointing  special  committees 
or  deciding  among  various  disputants. 

The  bill's  managers  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  Speaker's  condition  that 
the  policy  committee  provision  must 


be  dropped.  They  exercised  a  bit  of  po- 
litical legerdemain  by  cutting  in  half 
the  $5,000  salary  increase  and  then 
granting  each  member  a  tax-free 
$2,500  "expense  allowance."  Galloway 
called  Raybum's  eleventh  hour  ma- 
neuvers "an  astonishing  piece  of  politi- 
cal piracy  •  •  •  a  travesty  on  the 
democratic  process."  '* 

On  Thursday.  July  25,  1946.  as  a 
second  atomic  test  took  place  at 
Bikini.  Monroney  and  Dirksen  resisted 
a  hailstorm  of  floor  amendments  to 
secure  House  passage  by  a  vote  of  229 
to  61.*o  Senator  La  Follette  was  then 
faced  with  a  major  tactical  decision.  If 
he  tried  to  reconcile  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  weaker  House  version,  it 
would  have  spelled  certain  defeat  for 
the  entire  program.  He  had  simply  run 
out  of  time.  On  Friday,  July  26,  1946, 
members  were  beginning  to  drift  away 
from  the  sweltering  ciM?ltal.  By  the 
following  Monday,  Congress  would 
probably  lack  the  necessary  quorum  to 
continue  its  work.  La  Follette,  there- 
fore, presented  the  weaker  bill  on 
Friday  and  the  Senate  readily  agreed 
to  it.  Several  days  later,  on  August  2. 
President  Truman  readily  signed  the 
measure  calling  it  "one  of  the  most 
significant  advances  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress"  since  its  establish- 
ment.* • 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  turn  brief- 
ly to  a  discussion  of  the  short  term  ac- 
complishments of  this  landmark  piece 
of  legislation.  Its  framers  had.  as  I 
have  indicated,  three  basic  objectives. 
These  included  a  fundamental  stream- 
lining of  the  committee  structure,  de- 
velopment of  a  professional  staff,  and 
greater  legislative  control  of  the  feder- 
al budget  process.  The  reorganization 
act  succeeded,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  first  two  areas  and  failed  in  the 
latter.  The  measure,  despite  its  sup- 
porters' earlier  hopes,  did  not  address 
matters  of  floor  procedure  or  structur- 
al changes  in  relations  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches.** 

The  act  sought  to  reduce  the  Juris- 
dictional confusion  that  resulted  from 
a  proliferation  of  committees.  It  did  so 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  eliminated  obso- 
lete committees  and  consolidated 
others.  This  reduced  the  number  in 
the  Senate  from  33  to  15.  and  in  the 
House  from  48  to  19.  Under  the  act. 
senators  were  assigned  two  committees 
instead  of  as  many  as  nine.  Represent- 
atives served  on  one  instead  of  five.  Of 
course,  the  reduction  in  the  nimiber  of 
standing  committees  was  offset  by  an 
expansion  in  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees, but  the  reformers  contended. 
with  some  merit,  that  members  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  their  energies 
in  more  carefully  fociised  subject 
areas.  The  Senate  sought  to  prohibit 
establishment  of  special  committees, 
but  the  House  successfully  fought  that 
provision  in  the  act's  final  version. 
Nonetheless,  both  chambers  severely 
limited  the  creation  of  special  commit- 


tees. In  1946.  there  were  twelve  such 
panels  in  Congress.  Three  years  lato-. 
only  one  existed.  The  reorganization 
act  also  sought  to  reduce  Jurisdictional 
confusion  by  carefully  defining  each 
committee's  legislative  responsibilities. 
For  the  Senate,  these  definitions  were 
Incorporated  into  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules. 

The  act  required  committees  to  set 
regular  meeting  dajrs.  to  open  a  major- 
ity of  sessions  to  the  public,  to  keep 
transcripts  of  hearings,  and  to  send 
noncurrent  official  records  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  for  preservation  and 
public  use.  Committee  chairmen  were 
obligated  to  bring  biUs  to  a  final  vote 
and  to  ensure  that  measures  approved 
with  a  majority  of  committee  members 
present  be  reported  promptly  to  their 
respective  house.  Witnesses  were  di- 
rected to  submit  written  testimony  in 
advance  of  their  appearance  before 
committees  thereby  allowing  members 
sufficient  time  to  prepare  questions. 

The  act's  second  major  contribution 
was  to  expand  and  improve  the  quality 
of  committee  professional  staff.  It  au- 
thorized each  standing  committee  to 
vpoint  four  professional  and  six  cleri- 
cal staff  members.  Previously,  commit- 
tee staffs  had  divided  their  labors  be- 
tween committee  work  and  constituen- 
cy services  for  individual  members. 
The  change  promoted  a  growth  of 
technical  expertise  that  reinforced 
Congress'  investigatory  role  in  the 
years  following  World  War  II.  To  fiu"- 
ther  strengthen  congressional  staff  re- 
sources, the  act  upgraded  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service  to  a  separate 
department  within  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, doubled  its  appropriation,  and 
provided  for  creation  of  a  staff  of 
senior  specialists  in  subject  fields 
roughly  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
standing  committees.  Significantly, 
these  specialists  were  to  be  paid  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  that  of  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  executive  branch.  Fi- 
nally, the  act  expanded  the  biU  draft- 
ing service  available  through  the 
office  of  Legislative  Counsel.  I  have 
discussed  the  development  of  that 
office  earlier  in  this  series,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  here  the  indisi)ensabU- 
ity  of  such  a  facility  for  ensuring  Con- 
gress' independence  of  executive  dicta- 
Uon.** 

The  principal  failing  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  came  in  its  ef- 
forts to  provide  more  effect>e  control 
of  the  federal  budget  process.  The 
measure  established  a  Joint  Budget 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  Appropria- 
tions committees  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance and  House  Ways  and  Means 
committees.  That  panel  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  preparing  annual  esti- 
mates of  federal  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. These  estimates  were  to  be  tied 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  placing  a 
limit  on  annual  appropriations.  Unfor- 
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tunately.  the  Joint  oommittee.  with 
more  than  100  memben.  proved  too 
unwleldly  to  opermte  effectively.  It  was 
unable  to  obtain  accurate  spending  es- 
timates early  enough  in  each  fiscal 
year  to  aiH)ly  them  to  medf ic  agency 
funding  requests.  Consequently,  this 
procediu«  was  abandoned  after  1949. 
In  the  decade  that  followed,  the 
Senate,  on  five  different  occasions, 
passed  legislation  to  reestablish  the 
Joint  committee,  but  each  time  the 
House  defeated  the  measure  as  a 
threat  to  the  prerogatives  of  its  Ap- 
promiations  Committee.** 

The  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act 
of  1946  contained  a  number  of  other 
important  reforms,  including  a  pay  in- 
crease for  members,  bringing  their  sal- 
aries from  $10,000  to  $12,500  per  year 
and  maintaining  their  $2.B00  tax-free 
expense  aUowance.  It  also  finally 
brought  members  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act:  it 
created  the  Dailv  Digett  section  of  the 
Congrtuional  Record^  and  it  estab- 
lished a  procedure  for  the  registration 
of  lobbyists,  requiring  them  to  fUe 
quarterly  spending  reports  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 

There  were  several  reforms,  desired 
by  the  Senate  and  opposed  by  the 
House,  that  were  dropped  from  the 
final  version  but  immediately  em- 
bodied in  subsequent  legislation.  The 
first  was  a  provision  for  establishing 
Senate  majority  and  minority  policy 
ccxnmittees.  I  have  discussed  their  cre- 
ation at  length  earlier  in  this  series.** 
A  second  inuwrtant  reform,  adopted 
subsequently,  permitted  senators,  for 
the  first  time,  to  hire  administrative 
assistants. 

Mr.  President,  the  significance  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1946  Is  Uiat  it  began,  rather  than  com- 
pleted, a  process  of  institutional  self- 
evaluation  that  continues  today.  The 
process  it  set  in  motion  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment in  1965  of  another  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  chaired  by  Mike  Monroney 
who  by  then  had  moved  to  the  Senate. 
The  work  of  that  body  came  to  frui- 
tion with  the  passage  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  and 
other  reforms  that  I  shall  discuss  at 
the  vpropriate  time. 

Moia  TO  "ooiramaioaAL  wxnaac  ibb 

LBQULATivs  mMOKUMtuxiam  »ct  or  lt4*" 

'There  are  maay  booke  and  eitlelei  on  consree- 
eioaal  ref omi.  The  moat  ooniiirebeniiTe  of  Ute  con- 
temporwy  aeeouDU  are  Oeone  B.  OaOoway,  Om- 
grtt$  at  0»t  Crottromdi  (Hew  Tork:  Thooiaa  T. 
CraweU  Co..  1946)  and  RalaiMl  A.  Toooc.  TttU  A 
OMtfTMf  <lf«w  Toric  AJL  Knopf.  IMS).  There  are 
ttttf-nrt  »—f«««»w  aitlelea  from  the  period  19M  to 
IMS  In  UA.  nam  Mi  Special  Joint  OoBunittee  on 
the  Organlaatiaa  of  OoDgreai,  The  OfVwiiia«oii  of 
OMffTwa.-  arm^oHttm  on  Oonoru*  by  Mtmben  of 
CknwraM  and  Othm,  Joint  Committee  Print,  TMh 
OonireM,  latteaa. 

•VA,  Congreai,  Hooae.  Repreeentattve  Raybum 
T— M»t  at  DaUai,  Tezaa  on  December  10,  IMO, 
dted  In  ConQtutUnui  Jtacord  ST;  text  in  Srnpoti- 
«■»  cm  Ocmartn,  pp.  IN-aOO. 

•UA.  OOBgreee.  Bouee,  Repreeentatlve  Voorhia, 
"The  Flaee  of  ria^iiiei  In  the  Scheme  of  OoTem- 
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ment."  Feb  ruary  14.  IMl,  CknwrentoMol  Jteeonf  ST: 
1137-M. 

•Robert  Heller.  Strnvthtning  tht  Congru* 
(Waahlnct«i,  DC  National  Flannlnt  Amn.,  IMS), 
p.  10. 

jRocen.  "The  Stafflna  of  Consreai''  ^D- 
Quarterit  56  (March  IMl).  pp.  1-33. 
provtdea  the  beet  lincle  itudy  of  nine- 
early  twentieth  century  etaf  fine-  See 
W.  Fox.  Jr.  and  Suaan  Webb  Bam- 
StaX/i:  Tike  InviUbU  Force  in 
(New  Tork:  The  9ne  Prcea. 
-38:  and  Michael  J.  MalUn.  Viulaete* 
i«er  Congrtuional  8taffoMd  the  Futare 
Ive  Oovemment  (New  Tork:  Baaic 


>«IA  l>Ulette, 
pp.  91-06. 


Toung, 


•*  Mew  Tork 
**IUd..  March 
*•  IWd..  April 
"Ibid..June 
"Ibid..  July 


,  Houae,  Committee  on  Appropria- 
I  Before  the  Stibcommittee  on  LevU- 
I  Awropriation*,  7Sth  Congreas.  2nd 
.P9». 

'  O0iwe*<oiMl  Jteeord  S7:  5086-67. 
•  New  Yvkk  Timiee,  January  6. 1943.  p.  33. 
•Cited  U George C.  Outlined.  "We Muat  Modem- 
lae  Ccagr^a."  Reader^  IMoett,  February  1945,  pp. 
66-38. 
'•  JVew  YMi  Timet,  March  30, 1M3.  p.  18. 
■■  OaDovky,  Oongrett  at  the  Croe»rt>ad*,  p.  56. 
••For  a  gampUng  of  congreaalnnal  putriic  aenti- 
ment  on  thia  ime.  lee  Congretetonal  Keeord  88: 
41S8-41S9.1lS9,  4164-4165. 

••  RohnCM-  ^  FoUette,  Jr..  "A  Senator  Looka  at 
CaogrcaB.''!nke  AtUnOe  Monthlv,  July  19U.  pp.  91- 
96.  riaMii^iiim  "•♦"»"?  received  only  300  of  the 
16,000  "z-^rda"  laaued  in  the  DIatrlct  of  Columbia. 
■<"Oong8ees  Under  Fire:  Scapegoat  for  the 
Natloo."  Okited  Statei  Nev>t,  June  19.  1943. 

'•Quote4  in  Walter  F.  Oeorge,  "Dont  Blame 
Congreei  tbr  Everything,"  Look;  June  30,  1943,  pp. 
38-60. 
••  Conirrtftional  Record  88:  A2339-31. 
"Oeorg*.   "Dont  Blame   Congreea  for  Every- 
thing." p 

■•  The  mfcmliera  were  Joeeph  P.  Clianiberlatn.  Co- 
lumbia Unvenity-.  M«f''«"  E.  DImock.  Northweat- 
em  niiliiifcltj:  Fendletan  Herring  and  Arthur  N. 
HoleombejHarvard  Univenlty;  Meyer  Jacohatein. 
Senate  Coaimittee  on  Poatwar  Economic  Planning: 
Robert  D.  Iidgh.  Bennington  College;  Benjamin  B. 
WaUaee.  fnited  Statea  Tariff  Commiaaiaa  (hia 
64J00  giflt  «Vt'w»H  the  work  of  the  committee): 
Schuyler  ^.  Wallace.  Columbia  Univerrity:  Roland 
Foreign  Relatlona  Committee. 
B.  OaUoway,  "Congreea:  Problem.  nag- 
American  PtMtieal  Seienee 
1943),  pp.  1091-1103.  Artksle  In- 
of  the  draft  report  and  an  eztenalve  llat 
of  propoa4i  iubmitted  to,  but  not  accepted  by,  the 

••Oallo^ay,  "Congreea:  Problem,  Dlagnnaia,  Pro- 
paaal."pp4 1091-1100.0 

••Ibid. 

"  VS.  dmgreaa.  Senate,  Jovmoi  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Vnite^  Statet  of  America,  TTth  Congreea,  3nd 

"Itte  tmerpney  Price  Control  Act  of  i9«l 
PuUic  Lat  77-739. 

Jteeord  88:  7696-7710. 
Hard,  "Coagieaa'  Btggaat  Job."  Jtaotf- 
er>iNp(a4  October  1941  pp.  16-10. 

M.  Rlddkk.  "Fbst  Saaatoo  of  the  Seven- 
ty-Btahthl  Ooagraaa,"  Amtriean  FoHfieol  Science 
Jtevicw  (Abril  1944).  p.  301. 

UA,  Congraaa.  Houaa.  A  Ketotutlon  to  Eatab- 
Uih  a  cAmUtee  to  Protect  the  MfagrWy  of  Oon- 
altaa.  lis.  TtUt  Congraaa,  Ut  aeaa.  19U. 
by  Rapraaentattva  Clare  K.  Hoffman  of 
MlehlganiUA,  CongreH.  Houae,  A  tUiotutUm  Ore- 
attno  thelSaiaef  Cowmittee  on  Jleorvaniaation.  B. 
Rea.  19.7ithCaiwraaa,  lataaaa..  19U. 

••  johnlA  PHkhw.  "CcBsraarionil  Belf-Improve- 
ment,"  Jkierlean  PoHOeal  Setenee  Jtevieie  (June 
1944),  PP.J  499-611.  An  excellent  and  camprehenaive 

iKefauTer.  "The  Need  for  Better  Bxeeu- 
Teamwork  In  the  National  Oovem- 
FoHMoai  Seienee  Jtcvicw  (April 
1944),  ppl  817-38.  In  the  78th  Congreea  (1948-44) 
hti  iiiniiifaal  waa  aet  forth  In  H.  Rea.  S3T:  In  the 
79th  Cca|reaB  (1945-46)  it  waa  H.  Kaa.  81.  See  alaO 
KefanveA  A  Jleentleth  Centum  Contrttt  (New 
Yoifc:  oiiell.  Sloan  and  FMiee.  1M7),  pp.  70-78. 
148-63.     . 

Voorhia,  OonflMtione  of  a  Congreeeman 
Dottbleday,  1M7).  p.  SIS. 
H.  Rea.  19;  Monroney:  H.  Con.  Rea.  M: 
B.  Rea.  169:  Maloner  8.  Con.  Rea.  IS: 
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p.  34 
P.8S. 

refotmen  never  expect- 

and  Senate  nileaaod  proeeAirea, 

ralaed  the  poaribUlty  aa  a 


'Streamlining  Congreaa," 
Deltvered  From  Station  WOL, 
18. 1944.  Text  reprlnt- 
CbnvfWib  pp.  144-**. 


O|0le<al  Cbnoiiii tonal  Dlreeto- 
■..p.  198. 
.  January  IT,  1948.  p.  10.  Eulo- 
glea  appear  In  UA.  Ooagraaa,  Joint  Oooimittee  on 
Printtaw.  Uewtorhl  Servleee:  Pmele  namai  JCa- 
lonen  79th  OnMnaa,  tat  aaaa,  19tt.  See  alao  New 
York  Thnee,  Jam^ry  17, 1948.  p.  31. 
>  Hdler,  Stren0lhenint  the  Cbngraea 

Oar.  "Oongraaalaaal  Refonn: 
An  Bxptaratofy  fiaae."  (FhJX  HaaiirtaHnn,  Unhrer- 
aity  of  Wlaeanlii  1968>.  p.  41.  In  a  March  38.  1966 
interview  OoUowfv  acknowledged  to  Adler  that  he 
helped  write  thO  Heller  report.  See  alao  Heller. 
Strengthening  A4  Congnu,  pp.  1-11. 

*•  Heller,  StfcnMhcnina  Ae  Cbngraaik  pp.  13-85. 

"  Reviewed  byjjohn  A.  FerUna  in  American  Po- 
Hfieat  Seienee  JbMew  (June  1946).  pp.  SS3-S4. 

••George  OalMway.  et  al.  nte  aeofpanleaWon  of 
Congreu  (Waahjigton,  DC  Public  Affaire  Preea, 
1945),  pp.  1-89.    I 

••  <3ra«f>«B«lon4i  Aeeorg  91: 1749. 

*•  Waahlngton.  {DC  Itathnal  Afdilvea.  Leglalattve 
Reeotda  DMalanJ  Record  Group  138.  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Orgaafatiaa  of  Oongieai,  79th  Ooagreaa. 
folder  5.  The  Joint  Oommittee  received  an  authori- 
srtlan  of  SlS^MMToalloway  hired  a  port  time  detk. 

••  Butler  Gall4way  had  eautleaed  Maloney  and 
Monroney  to  take  great  care  In  adeeting  a  name  for 
the  Joint  Oomi^ttee.  He  avoided  nch  worda  aa 
"refonn"  "reor^nlae,"  and  even  the  inocuoua 
"atrengthen." 

••  Jerold  &  Auerimch.  Labor  and  Ltbertr:  The  La 
foOetU  Committee  and  the  New  Deal  (New  Tork: 
Bobba-Merrni.  1S86).  pp.  78-80. 

••Jamea  T.  ntteiaan.  CViacmilonai  Cbneerv- 
oMim  amd  the  flew  Deal  (Lexingtan.  Kentuekr 
Onivenity  of  Keatucky  Preaa,  1987).  p.  181. 

••  UjB..  Oongreia,  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organl- 
aatiaa of  riamjiai.  Jtaarinpii  79th  Oongreaa,  lat 
aeaa.,  porta  1-4:  atao  SIravoainm. 

••  Only  La  Folfette  and  Monroney  attended  thirty 
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'•  New  York  nmet  March  5, 1946.  p  1,  and  March 
10, 1946,  p.  a 
"  lUd..  April  34. 1946,  p.  31. 
"Ibid. 
"  Recoomiendatiim  number  three,  final  report,  p. 

<•  New  York  Timet,  May  14, 1946.  p.  17. 

"Ibld..June7.1946,p6. 

"  Quoted  In  New  York  Timet,  June  9.  1946,  p.  5. 

"  CMvrenionaf  Jteeonf  93:  6578. 

*•  Galloway.  Cbnprau  at  the  Croetroadi.  pp.  840- 

'•  Ibid.,  p.  S45. 

••  (?on0Tea*ionaJ  Jteeord  93: 100S7-104. 

'■  New  York  Timet,  July  37, 1946,  p.  1:  DA.  Pnd- 
dent.  J>hUIc  Papert  of  the  PretUent  of  the  United 
Statet:  Harm  S  Tntmam,  t$4t,  p.  37S:  Public  Law 
79-601. 

••  In  19tt  and  1961  the  Senate  conducted  exten- 
sive hearings  to  evaluate  the  sucwni  of  thla  act. 
The  printed  tranaeripta  contain  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation on  legialatlve  reform.  See  VS..  Cotwreaa, 
Senate,  (Committee  on  »«|iiiiiiijn««  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments.  Jngl—flen  of  the  Legtriative  Re- 
organixatlon  Act  of  J9MI  80th  Ooiwreai.  3nd  aeet 
(February  19W>:  and  OB..  Catwreaa,  Senate,  Com- 
mittee on  Bxpenditarea  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
menta.  OfpanlsoMon  and  Opefoflon  of  Congrett, 
83nd  Congreaa,  lat  aeaa.  (June  1961). 

••  ConprenlonaJ  JteoorA  January  31.  1981.  pp. 
8446^(47  (daOy  edition). 

••  Oeorge  B.  Galloway.  HUtom  of  the  Houae  of 
Repretentatlvet  (New  Tork:  Thomas  T.  Oowell 
Company,  1961),  pp.  57-61:  AM.  Mike  Monroney.  et 
aL  The  Strengthening  of  America*  PoHOeal  tfutltu- 
Hone  (Port  Waahington  NT:  ir»...tfc.t  press.  1973/ 
reprint  of  1949  edition),  pp.  S-34. 

••  Oonprevlonal  Jteeord:  August  1,  1900,  pp. 
810613-10616  (daily  edition):  and  Auguat  4.  19*0. 
pp.  810684-10667  (daOy  edition). 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  SENATOR 
BYRD'S  HISTORICAL  SERIES 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield, 
under  the  order,  to  the  distinguished 
nuLjorlty  whip. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  reflect  that  we 
have  heard.  I  believe,  the  75th  in  a 
series  of  excellent  historical  perspec- 
tives as  presented  by  the  Democratic 
leader.  One  day,  when  we  aU  slow 
down  long  enough,  that  series  will  be  a 
compiled  series  of  volumes  that  will  be 
of  extraordinary  worth  to  this  body.  It 
wlU  be  more  than  a  series,  it  will  be  a 
treasure. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  deeply  appreci- 
ate the  extraordinary  scholarship  and 
ability  that  has  gone  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  that  hlstoiical  series. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  maj(»lty  whip. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 

routine  morning  business  be  extended 

until  no  later  than  6  pjn.  in  order  to 


conclude   the  remaining  business  at 

hand.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


owm  roa  ucna  Tnrm.  ii . 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
ajn.  on  Tuesday,  June  18, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered, 
oisnt  roi  laoooinTioii  or  asxATOB  paoxmn 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  following  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psozmxrs]  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oun  roa  ruod  roa  TBANgacnoa  op 
Boimin  Moamiis  BmnnBg 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  Mr.  Paox- 
MiBX  under  the  special  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noim.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
OBOga  Foa  aacasa  TOMoamow  laoii  ii  Nooa 

TOSPJL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  pjn.  tommorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
Just  a  review  of  what  we  will  cover  to- 
morrow. At  2  pjn.  the  Senate  will  have 
10  minutes  of  debate  on  amendment 
No.  348;  that  Is,  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment, to  S.  979.  the  Enogy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed, to  be  followed  Immediately  then  by 
a  vote.  A  rollcall  vote  is  expected  to 
follow  on  final  passage  of  8.  979.  Fol- 
lowing final  passage  of  S.  979.  the  Sen- 
tate  will  begin  consideration  on  S.  408, 
the  Small  Business  Act,  or  S.  IIOS,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmomheric  Ad- 
ministration. It  is  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader  to  also  consider  S.  49, 


the  soHadled  McClure-Volkmer  bilL 
Rollcall  votes  are  expected  during  the 
Tuesday  session  of  the  Senate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM 
TOMMORROW 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recess 
untfl  11  ajn.  on  Tuesday.  June  18, 
1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
5:50  pjn.  the  Senate  reoeaaed  until 
Tuesday,  June  18, 1985,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  June  14, 
1985,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985: 
DaPAamavT  or  Staxb 

ElUott  Abnuno.  of  the  EMotriet  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  an  Aggjgtant  Secretary  of  State, 
vice  Lanchome  A.  IfoUey. 

Tbomas  Anthony  Naaalf ,  of  IHrgtnla.  to  be 
Arabaaoador  Extraordtnary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  Statea  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

THX  JUSICIABT 

Jamea  M.  Roaenbuam.  of  Minneaota,  to  be 
XJ&  dlgtrtct  Judge  for  the  dtotrtct  of  Mtame- 
aoU  vice  a  new  poaltkm  created  by  Public 
lAW  »8-353,  appnnred  July  10. 1964. 
VtattauL  Coinicn.  on  ihs  Haamcarp^ 


John  8.  Erthein.  of  Califomia.  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Natlooal  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  explrinc  Septonber 
17, 1967.  (Reappointment) 

OocuTATioirAL  SayRT  aas  HaaLXB  Rsnxw 
CoMMxaaion 

John  R.  Wall,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commiaglon  for  the  remainder  of  the  tenn 
expiring  April  27,  1987,  vice  Robert  A.  Row- 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  17. 1985: 

DapaaniKHT  or  Suxa 

Riehanl  R.  Burt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambaaaador  Eztraordiiiary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  to  the  Feda«l  Republic  of  Geima- 
ny. 

IiiibxAbmt 

The  following-named  otBeer  tat  appirint- 
ment  aa  the  dean  of  the  Academic  Board. 
VA.  tcnitary  Academy,  an  additional  per- 
manent profeaaor.  who  haa  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  whOe  aerring  aa  auch 
under  the  mrovlsioDg  of  title  10,  United 
Stotea  Code,  aection  4S3S(b)  and  4338: 

CoL  Roy  K.  Flint.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Uja  Army. 
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RIGHTS.  WRONGS:  NOW 
SCHOOLS  TEACH  THEM 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

ornoBUM 

ZM  THX  HOUSE  OT  RXPRKSDITATIVES 

Mojuiav,  June  17,  19SS 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress passed,  in  the  last  session,  legis- 
lation which  allows,  under  block  grant 
approval,  a  system  so  local  school 
boards  can  give  instruction  to  pupils  in 
citizenship.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
many  school  boards  and  many  commu- 
nities have  found  a  need.  The  follow- 
ing article  from  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  May  13,  1985.  throws 
Ught  on  what  particular  educators  are 
thinking  in  this  area. 
[Prom  U.8.  News  &  World  Report.  May  13, 

198S] 
RiOBTS,  Wkongs:  Now  Schools  Teach  Thxm 

DUCATOKS  AKE  UStHO  LITEIAHT  EZAMPLKS  AlfD 

■xAL-ura     srraATXORS     to     odioiistrate 

VALms  TO  TOTTIfG  PKOPLZ 

It  Started  with  eight  high-school  students 
trying  to  rid  their  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  class- 
rooms of  youths  involved  in  theft  and  drugs. 

But  now  a  grand  Jury  is  investigating 
whether,  in  their  effort,  the  eight  became 
involved  in  organized  criminal  offenses,  in- 
cluding allegations  of  bombing  a  student's 
car  and  hanging  a  dead  cat  from  a  steering 
wheel. 

The  Fort  Worth  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict responded  by  holding  a  staff  workshop 
on  overcoming  hatred  by  reinforcing  values 
such  as  respect  for  others  and  separating 
right  from  wrong. 

THREE  c's 

In  recent  months,  cries  for  reinforcement 
of  values  in  the  classroom  have  intensified 
across  the  nation— often  amid  controversy. 
VJ8.  Secretary  of  Education  William  Ben- 
nett has  urged  schools  to  stress  the  three 
Ca*  Character,  content  and  choice. 

In  a  1984  Gallup  Poll,  68  percent  of 
public-school  parents  said  a  top  goal  of 
schools  should  be  to  develop  standards  of 
right  and  wrong— aecond  only  to  74  percent 
who  cited  teaching  children  to  speak  and 
write  properly. 

Prom  Maryland  to  California,  school  dis- 
tricts have  wrestled  with  ways  to  find  ethics 
that  neither  favor  nor  offend  any  group, 
adding  instruction  in  nonaectarian  values 
■uch  aa  honesty  on  which  virtually  all  agree: 

As  part  of  a  school  plan  baaed  on  12  "dem- 
ocratic principles."  math  classes  at  South 
High  School  in  Salt  Lake  City  mix  calctila- 
tlons  on  income-tax  returns  with  lessons  on 
why  cheating  is  wrong. 

Pupils  at  Chicago's  Howe  Elementary 
School  find  that  misbehaving  before  a  sub- 
stitute teacher  means  writing  notes  of  apol- 
ogy to  the  teacher  and  the  principal. 

In  more  than  80  Dade  County,  Pla., 
schools,  children  discuss  consequences  of 
values  choices,  such  as  deciding  to  be  honest 
or  to  steal  as  a  way  to  belong. 

Notes  Jim  Enochs,  assistant  school  super- 
intendent in  Modesto,  Calif:  "The  notion 
that  you  can  have  learning  without  values 
and  discipline  is  wrong.  Tou  can't  have  one 
without  the  other." 


ttion  of  public  education  and 
uction  occurred  over  the  past 
in  a  departure  from  practices 
centuries.  In  ancient  Greece, 
shaping  human  character  was 
a  major  goal  of  education,  and 
I  such  as  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey were  recited  to  inspire  listeners  to  adopt 
the  noble  traits  of  these  heroes. 

In  that  tradition,  "McGuffey  Eclectric 
Readers"  gained  widespread  use  throughout 
the  U.S.  during  the  ISOOs  and  early  1900s 
with  their  blend  of  reading  lessons  and 
moral  mttsages.  Warned  one  primer  "You 
must  notTlie.  Bad  boys  lie,  and  swear,  and 
steal."      I 

During  the  19608.  schools  shifted  their 
stance  on  character  education  to  show  more 
tolerance,  for  changing  family  lifestyles,  and 
treated  talues  as  an  individual  matter. 
Schools  became  "Value  neutral,"  and  teach- 
ers were  told  not  to  infuse  ethics  into  les- 
sons. 

As  a  result,  says  Scott  Thomson,  director 
of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  n-lncipals,  schools  taught  students 
that  all  values  were  in  effect  equal  and  no 
values  w9e  important. 

In  the  past  few  years,  areas  troubled  by 
growing  youth  alienation  and  behavior 
problems  have  broached  teaching  values 
cautiously.  Avoiding  topics  such  as  sex  edu- 
cation and  school  prayer  that  created  dis- 
sension in  the  past,  schools  have  selected 
values  that  are  embraced  by  all  cultures  and 
offend  n(uie. 

Notes  Ann  Kahn  of  the  National  PTA: 
"There  are  universal  values,  such  as  hones- 
ty, that  oarents  expect  the  schools  to  teach. 
But  schools  have  no  business  teaching  the 
values  of  one  group  or  one  religious  faith." 

A  Baltimore  County.  Md.,  task  force 
avoided  such  conflicts  by  turning  to  the 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights  to  develop  a 
"common  core"  of  24  values  ranging  from 
compassion  to  truth  that  schools  should 
teach.  AS  part  of  regular  classes,  elementa- 
ry-school pupils  examine  Goldilock's  trans- 
gressions against  the  three  bears,  and  high- 
school  seniors  study  conflicting  loyalties  in 
"Antigoiie." 

At  Oari  Park  Sc  River  Forest  High  School 
outside  Chicago,  freshmen  learn  compassion 
for  the  handicapped  by  reading  Daniel 
Keyes's  "Flowers  for  Algernon,"  which  de- 
tails the  experiences  of  a  mentally  retarded 
man. 

Notes  academic  principal  Donald  Offer- 
man:  "If  a  student  Is  emotionally  touched 
by  a  stoiy,  there  is  no  better  way  values  can 
come  through." 
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child  can  learii  algebra  or  French  without 
his  parents  kni>wing  any  of  that,"  observes 
Chester  Finn,  professor  of  education  and 
public  policy  at  VanderbUt  University.  "But 
it  is  hard  to  teieh  good  character  to  a  child 
if  he  starts  witi  none  at  home."*. 


CLASS  DISCUSSIOITS 

16.000  elementary-school  class- 
values  with  materials  from  the 
Institute  for  Character  Education 
tonio.  Tex.  Pupils  discuss  stories 
idren  faced  with  values  decisions, 
consequences, 
play  dual  roles  in  values  educa- 
as  instructor  and  moral  exam- 
ple. In  iBaltimore  Coimty,  80  percent  of 
teachers  felt  they  should  be  acceptable  role 
models  for  children.  But  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  President  Albert  Shanker 
says  that  "without  looking  under  every 
bed,"  many  districts  could  be  more  careful 
to  select  teachers  of  good  character. 

Educa  Jon  emphasize  that  teaching  values 
at  Bchoc  >  cannot  replace  lessons  at  home.  "A 
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TONY  SCOttn  HONORED 
SPIRIT  OF  LIFE  AWARD 
CITY  OP  HOPE 


WITH 
FROM 


HON. 


W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or  HEW  JXaSET 
IH  THX  HO^SS  OP  RKPRXSXMTATIVES 


Mo 


IV,  June  17,  198S 


•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  City  of  Hope  National 
Medical  Cen^r  and  Research  Institute 
in  Duarte,  C^  On  June  27,  there  wiU 
be  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring  Tony 
Scotti  and  tftie  establishment  of  the 
Scotti  Bros,  research  fellowship  at  the 
City  of  Hope 

The  music  industry  has  played  a 
major  role  iit  the  financial  and  public 
support  of  the  City  of  Hope.  Many 
members  of  this  profession  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  this  fine 
charity. 

The  City  Of  Hope  is  a  pilot  medical 
center  and  research  Institute  serving 
all  Americai  This  hospital  without 
walls  offers  free  care  to  patients  from 
across  the  JNation  and  around  the 
world.  Of  th6se  suffering  from  the  cat- 
astrophic disorders  treated  at  this 
warm  and  homelike  medical  center, 
the  only  question  asked  is:  "Can  we 
help?"  If  tl^e  answer  Is  "yes."  treat- 
ment is  provided  at  no  cost.  The  City 
of  Hope  seeks  new  horizons  in  health 
and  hiunani^arianism. 

Tony  Scotfti  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  entertainment  business  as 
an  innovative  and  creative  entrepre- 
neiur.  From  ^  Inception  in  1974  Scotti 
Bros.  Entertainment  Industries,  under 
the  leadership  of  Tony  Scotti  and  his 
brother  Bea,  has  consistently  main- 
tained a  high  standard  of  quality  in  all 
its  activities^  In  music,  film,  and  televi- 
sion, Scotti  Bros,  has  chalked  up  a 
string  of  successes.  Most  important, 
however,  is  that  with  each  success 
they  have  become  further  committed 
to  helping  cfthers.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
significant  that  the  City  of  Hope's 
music  indwtry  is  honoring  Tony 
Scotti  with  its  most  prestigious 
award— the  JSplrit  of  Life." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Icnow  that  my  col- 
leagues wU]  Join  me  in  offering  best 
wishes  to  "^ony  Scotti  and  to  all  the 
fine  people  involved  with  the  City  of 
Hope.« 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertion*  which  are  not  spoken  by  a  Member  of 
Matter  set  in  this  typeface  indicates  words  inserted  or  appended,  rather  than  spoken,  by  a  Member 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SHAWN  WARNER 
AND  KEITH  CAHILL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  MEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
heroic  actions  of  Shawn  Warner,  age 
IS.  and  Keith  Cahill.  age  13,  of  Strat- 
ford. NJ.  The  Council  of  Stratford  re- 
cently honored  the  youths  for  rescni- 
ing  a  4-year-old  boy  from  an  unattend- 
ed car  that  rolled  into  oncoming  traf- 
fic. 

On  May  23,  1985,  the  two  were  deliv- 
ering newspapers  when  they  heard  4- 
year-old  Gregory  Klrkpatrlck  crying 
for  help.  The  child  had  slipped  out  of 
his  grandmother's  house  and  climbed 
into  his  mother's  car.  The  car  was  roll- 
ing down  the  driveway  toward  the 
street.  Cahill  Jumped  into  the  rolling 
car  and  put  on  the  emergency  brake. 

I  commend  and  thank  Shawn  and 
Keith  for  quick  thinking  and  coura- 
geous action.  Their  bravey  and  willing- 
ness to  help  is  something  we  can  all 
admire.  I  am  Inserting  for  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Cou- 
rier-Post reporting  the  story  of  these 
two  fine  young  people. 

Two  Strattord  Teem-Agers  Honored  for 

Rescuing  Boy 

(By  Carl  J.  Roeder) 

Strattord.— Two  local  youths  received  let- 
ters of  commendation  at  last  night's  bor- 
ough council  meeting  for  their  heroic  ef- 
forts in  saving  the  life  of  a  4-year-old  boy. 

Plfteen-year-old  Shawn  Warner  and  13- 
year  old  Keith  Cahill,  both  residents  of 
Winding  Way,  were  honored  by  the  council 
for  the  May  23  rescue  of  the  boy  from  an 
unattended  vehicle  that  began  backing 
down  a  resident's  driveway  into  oncoming 
traffic. 

Police  Chief  Francis  Washart,  presenter 
of  the  commendations,  said  the  youttis  were 
delivering  the  Courier  Post  on  Winding  Way 
when  they  heard  the  4-year-old  crying  for 
help.  Only  4-feet-8-inches  tall.  Cahill 
jumped  off  his  bike  and  caught  the  blue, 
Toyota  sports  coupe  as  it  entered  the  street. 

Running  to  the  rear  of  the  vehicle  Cahill 
managed  to  use  his  85-pounds  to  stop  the 
car  about  five  feet  from  a  tree  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

Warner,  a  freshman  at  Paul  VI  High 
School,  blocked  the  path  of  an  oncoming  ve- 
hicle and  then  Jumped  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  wayward  auto  to  engage  the  emergency 
brake. 

"I  didn't  think  we  would  get  anything," 
Cahill  said  after  the  meeting.  "I  had  it 
pretty  much  stopped  and  my  friend  Jumped 
in  the  car  and  hit  the  brakes." 

However,  the  incident  was  a  little  more 
traumatic  for  Gregory  Kiritpatrick  as  he 
found  himself  in  the  middle  of  his  first  solo 
driving  lesson. 

Gregory's  mother,  Cindy  Klrkpatrick  of 
SiclUervllle,  said  she  was  visiting  her 
mother,  Ann  Roclcwell,  when  the  izKident 
occurred. 

"I  don't  think  he  knew  what  to  do— he 
looked  very  scared."  Klrkpatrick  said. 

She  said  her  son  apparently  thought  it 
was  time  to  leave  and  sneaked  out  of  the 
Rockwell  house  unnoticed. 

"Apparently  he  was  playing  with  the 
emergency  brake  because  I  had  left  the  car 
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in  gear,"  Klrkpatrick  aaid,  "It  left  me  shak- 
ing for  a  whUe." 

The  incident  was  witnessed  by  Stratford 
patrolman  Jay  Wllkins  who  recommended 
Cahill.  a  seventh-grader  at  the  Samuel  S. 
Tellin  Elementary  School,  and  Warner  for 
the  commendationa. 

"God  knows  what  could  have  happened." 
Klrkpatrick  said  of  the  two  rescuers.* 


WYOMING  MONUMENT 
REDEDICATED 


HON.  PAUL  L  KANJORSn 

OP  PEmtSYLVAlOA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATrVCS 

Monday,  June  17,  19S5 
•  Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  2.  an  important  historical  site  in 
the  11th  Contressional  District  was  re- 
dedicated  by  concerned  citizens.  The 
Wyoming  Monument,  which  is  located 
on  a  half -acre  plot  in  Wyoming  Bor- 
ough, memorializes  the  Battle  of  Wyo- 
ming. It  is  a  reminder  of  a  small  bui. 
significant  event  in  our  Nation's  fight 
for  freedom. 

The  Battle  of  Wyoming  was  an  at- 
tempt by  the  British  to  demoralize  the 
colonies  after  some  early  Revolution- 
ary War  successes  by  the  Americans  at 
Saratoga  and  Princeton.  The  British 
reasoned  that  they  would  compensate 
for  these  losses  by  striking  isolated, 
defenseless  settlements,  such  as  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  which  was  then  situ- 
ated along  the  frontier  between  set- 
tled areas  and  the  unsettled  West. 

By  1776,  the  Wyoming  VaUey  had 
sent  most  of  its  young  men  and  su[>- 
plies  to  fight  with  the  Continental 
Army  under  Gen.  George  Washington. 
This  left  the  area  a  prime  target  for 
Redcoat  attacks — unprepared,  un- 
trained, and  vulnerable.  Its  location  on 
the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
provided  the  British  with  ideal  trans- 
iMrtatlon  in  and  out  of  the  region. 

The  British  and  their  Indian  scouts 
invaded  the  valley  on  July  2,  1778. 
Under  the  direction  of  MaJ.  John 
Butler,  the  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs  for  His  Majesty.  King  George 
III.  the  British  established  a  camp  at 
Port  Wlntermoot.  situated  in  present- 
day  Exeter.  PA. 

The  colonists,  commanded  by  mllltla 
Cols.  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan 
Denison.  were  badly  outnumbered  by 
the  well-eqtilpped.  well-trained  British 
troops.  The  Wyoming  militia  of  3S0 
settlers,  mostly  old  men  and  young 
boys,  was  no  match  for  the  invaders. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  July  3. 
the  American  mllltla  set  out  to  repel 
the  British.  Colonel  Butler  ordered  his 
men  to  bum  their  own  headquarters 
at  Fort  Wlntermoot,  confusing  the 
Americans  into  thinking  that  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  were  retreating.  The 
small  mllltla  walked  right  into  the 
trap. 

In  1885,  the  Wyoming  Moniunent 
was  erected  above  a  vault  containing 
the  bodies  of  the  96  militiamen  killed 
that  day.  One  hundred  years  later,  we 
commemorate  this  event  as  part  of 
Wyoming  Borough's  Centennial  Week. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
dedication  of  this  monument,  which  is 
of  great  historical  importance  to  the 
residents  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The 
men  who  fought  and  died  here  are  but 
the  first  in  a  long  history  of  Ameri- 
cans willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
our  Nation's  liberty.* 


NEIL  SWEENEY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALIPOUnA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESBHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  17,  1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
27.  1985.  the  Pleasanton  Joint  School 
District  and  the  Amador  Valley  Joint 
Union  High  School  District  wlU  honor 
Deputy  Superintendent  Neil  Sweeney 
upon  his  retirement  after  35  years  of 
distinguished  service  to  schools  and 
students  of  those  districts. 

Over  the  course  of  these  35  years. 
Mr.  Sweeney  has  been  a  dedicated 
staff  member  and  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  education  as  a  public  school  official. 
He  has  served  in  outstanding  fashion 
for  many  years  as  a  teacher,  coach, 
high  school  counselor,  high  school 
principal,  and  district  administrator. 
In  this  latter  role  he  has  served  as  a 
director  of  secondary  curriculum,  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  educational 
services  and.  most  recently,  as  deputy 
superintendent.  He  has  served  with 
distinction  as  a  leader  in  the  field  of 
education  through  his  work  with  such 
organizations  as  the  California  Teach- 
ers Association,  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  School  Principals  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  California  School  Adminis- 
trators. In  1981  he  received  the  "Out- 
standing Administrator"  Award  from 
the  Amador  VaUey  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia School  Administrators.  Mr. 
Sweeney  has  been  a  mentor  for  many 
who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 

In  addition  to  his  busy  and  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator,  Mr. 
Sweeney  has  also  found  the  time  to 
make  other  significant  contributions 
to  his  community.  In  1979  he  was  the 
recipient  of  a  ward  from  the  Pleasan- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce  for  his 
service  to  youth.  He  is  the  former 
chair  of  the  United  Bay  Area  Crusade, 
past  president  of  the  Native  Sons  of 
California  and  an  active  member  of  St. 
Augustine's  Church.  A  dedicated 
family  man,  he  is  the  father  of  eight 
children,  three  of  whom  have  chosen 
to  become  educators  themselves. 

I  applaud  Neil  Sweeney's  achieve- 
ments, particularly  in  light  of  the  im- 
portant role  public  school  administra- 
tors play  in  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
children.  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join 
with  others  in  this  celebration  honor- 
ing these  achievements.* 
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DISAFPEAJRINa  FARM  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  L  GROTBERG 

or  nxiaois 
Dl  THB  HOUSE  Or  KIPUSSRTATTVIS 

MoHdav,  June  17. 198S 
•  Mr.  OROTBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985.  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  entitled  "Disap- 
pearing Farm  Crisis,"  which  describes 
many  of  my  feeUngs  and  those  of  sev- 
eral of  our  colleagues  regarding  the 
debate  earlier  this  year  dealing  with 
emergency  credit  for  our  farmers.  Al- 
though I  believe  that  the  title  of  the 
editorial  Is  not  totally  acciumte— there 
are  pockets  of  depressed  agricultural 
areas  in  our  country— on  the  whole.  I 
believe  that  the  editorial  is  well  rea- 
soned and  thought-provoking. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcosd: 

[From  the  ChlcMO  Tribune.  June  5, 1986] 
DuAivBumn  Puoi  Cusis 

It  wunt  all  that  many  weeks  aco  that 
Oongren  and  state  legialatures  acroas  the 
oountnr  were  confronted  with  what  was 
called  a  great  national  fann-credit  crisis. 
There  were  dire  warnings  of  massive  farm 
bankruptcies  and  farm-state  bank  faUures. 
Unlen  government  came  up  with  the  neces- 
sary credit,  faimen  across  the  land  would 
be  unable  to  get  in  spring  plantings.  Doom, 
dootn.  doom 

Congress  rushed  to  the  rescue,  dragging  a 
reluctantly  generous  administration  with  It. 
Leglalatures  pamiftl  hasty  measures  such  as 
OUnols'  Emergency  FUm  Credit  Allocation 
Act.  which  authorised  up  to  $35  mllUon  in 
siartag  planting  loans. 

The  spring  pi»»iMwg  season  has  come  and 
mostly  gone,  and  with  it  the  largely  mythi- 
cal fann-credlt  crisis.  According  to  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  only  about  5  percent  of 
the  nation's  farmers  were  unable  to  obtain 
sufficient  credit  for  planting.  Most  of  them 
appear  to  have  rented  their  land  to  other 
farmers  who  put  it  into  production.  Only 
ITS  loan  applications  have  been  made  to 
date  in  OUnols  under  the  emergency  law, 
■eekinc  s  grand  total  of  $600.000-one-fiftl- 
eth  of  the  money  available. 

Once  again.  paniAy  politicians  have 
thrown  together  new  and  costly  government 
programs  to  meet  a  transitory  and,  in  this 
case,  mostly  Uluaory  need.  If  the  last  50 
years  are  an  example,  many  of  these  "tem- 
porary" credit  programs  will  survive  and 
grow,  adding  yet  more  layers  of  btireaucracy 
to  the  anlutlnation  of  farm  Income  support 
programs. 

There  is  a  farm  crisis  coming,  and  the  gov- 
ernment can  take  much  of  the  blame  for  it. 
Because  of  good  weather,  because  there  was 
sufficient  seed  money,  many,  many  acres 
have  been  planted.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment expects  this  year's  wheat  crop  easily 
to  equal  last  year's  record  yield  of  3.6  billion 
bushels.  Com  should  be  a  record  7.9  billion 
bushels.  Farmers  are  planting  so  heavily  be- 
cause prices  are  low  and  they  hope  to 
expand  their  income  through  higher 
v(dume. 

But  the  volume  Is  going  to  depress 
prices— by  some  33  percent  compared  with 
last  year,  according  to  the  department. 
There  will  be  more  surpluses,  more  cost  to 
taxpayers  for  storing  the  surpluses  and 
more  cost  to  augment  the  farmers'  incomes. 

There  Is  only  one  answer  to  all  these 
crises.  It  calls  for  a  long-term  approach,  not 
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short-term  expediency,  and  it  means  a  re- 
treat fnun  all  these  chaotic  schemes  and 
prograi^  untQ  American  agriculture  Is  able 
to  deal  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 

E^t  OM  farmers'  supposed  "friends"  on 
Capitol  [Hill  will  keep  prtisring  In  the  other 
dlrectlo^  and  the  farmers'  real  plight  will 
oontlnuf  to  get  worse.* 


FAMILY 
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FARM  BANKRX7FTCT 
ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OP  OKLAHOKA 

Rovsgor 


UraBBBHTATTVSS 

I  Monday,  June  17, 198S 


netd: 


FAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  origi- 

luthor   of   the   Family   Farm 

^ptcy  Act  of  1986.  I  would  like 

the  following  letter  which  is 

of  letters  I  have  been  receiving 

fiCToss  the  country  illustrating 

for  this  legislation: 

AUItUBOX.  lA, 

Hay  21,  IMS. 
Hon.  BCtKX  Sthax. 
V.S.  Haute  of  RepnaentativeM, 
W<uMMon,DC. 

Sn:  we  support  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 33|1.  an  amendment  to  the  Chapter  13 
bankruf  tcy  law.  presently  under  consider- 
ation in  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law.  We  under- 
stand passage  of  this  bill  would  Include  the 
family  aumer  In  the  Chapter  13  bankruptcy 
provlslcfci  by  raising  the  debt  ceiling  to  $1 
million.. 

After  30  years  of  farming  In  Iowa,  we  were 
forced  to  file  a  Chapter  11  bankruptcy  in  an 
attempt  to  reorganise  our  farm  debt  and 
contini^  to  farm  our  land.  Our  bank,  which 
constitiltes  the  majority  of  our  farm  debt, 
to  be  uncooperative  in  court.  We 
the  bank  wHl  accept  our  plan  of 
Ion.  Our  attorney  feels  our 
In  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment ta  the  Chapter  13  bankruptcy  law.  By 
quallfyfig  for  debt  reorganisation  under  an 
amended  Chapter  IS  bankruptcy  provision. 
we  kno^  we  wUl  be  able  to  continue  farm- 
ing, pa*  our  debts,  and  stay  off  welfare.  We 
want  td  work;  we  are  willing  to  work  hard— 
we  alw4ys  have. 

We  ilrge  your  committee  to  bring  this 
amendgient  to  the  House  floor  Immediately. 
Time  If  running  out  for  us  and  for  other 
farmers. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. 

Sincerely, 

Hasou*  AMD  Mast  Sams.* 
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weapon  likel  the  MX,  those  billions  are 
reslly  in  esaience  taken  away  from  very 
much  needed  weapcms  such  as  conven- 
tional weapbns  in  Europe  which  might 
make  the  dtf f  erence  between  having  to 
go  to  a  nuaear  war  or  not.  It  is  not  a 
trivial  mattf r. 

The  MX  Vcasus  RxAOxmss 

The  Senate  displayed  admirable  common 
sense  by  votiag  last  week  to  Impose  a  ceiling 
of  SO  on  the  number  of  MX  missiles  that 
can  be  deployed  in  vulnerable,  fixed-base 
silos.  A  bill  ponding  in  the  House  that  would 
put  a  still  lower  cop  on  the  MX  program  is 
even  more  appealing. 


Sen.  Sam 
tial 

wanted  a 
the  SO-mlssOi 
feredby 
any  cbance 
aU.  The 


THt  ISX.  VERSUS  READINESS 

HON.  charleTl  BENNEH 

ornoamA 

III  tHS  ROUSI  or  KSPSCSKIITATrVZS 

Monday,  June  17, 198S 

•  Mi.  BEINNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
May  36  Los  Angeles  Times  there  was 
an  interesting  article  which  I  include 
point  in  the  Rkoro.  I  do  this 
so  many  people  take  the  easy 
It  any  vote  against  a  particular 
is  against  national  defense, 
brhaps  in  ancient  days  that  may 
have  been  so.  It  Is  no  longer  so  in  1985, 
when  the  fact  is.  if  you  spend  billions 
of  dollars  for  a  faulted  vulnerable 


(IMH.).  the  most  Influen- 
on  defense  matters,  had 
of  40  MXs.  but  he  accepted 
"compromise"  reluctantly  of- 
it  Reagan  In  order  to  avoid 
ending  up  with  no  celling  at 
it  chooses  to  Interpret  the 
Senate  acUoii  as  a  mere  pause  on  the  road 
to  fulfillment  of  his  plan  for  deployment  of 
100  of  tbe  big  10-warhead  missiles.  But  the 
lopsided  voteshows  that  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress is  to  too  off  the  program. 

Even  in  tha  unlikely  event  that  survlvable. 
politically  acceptable  baaing  mode  could  be 
found  for  tlie  MX.  the  mIssOe  Is  not  the 
best  renmnsc  to  the  threat  posed  by  the 
huge  multlif e-warhead  strategic  missiles 
that  have  been  deployed  by  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  But  outting  the  MX  In  old  Minute- 
man  missile  boles,  where  it  would  be  vulner- 
able to  destfluction  unless  launched  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  Soviet  attack,  makes  no  sense 
atalL  I 

Congress  has  nonetheless  voted  funds  for 
43  MXs;  theJAdministratiCHi  has  been  seek- 
ing authority  for  an  additional  48  In  fiscal 
1980.  which  will  begin  next  Oct.  1.  The 
amendment  K>proved  by  the  Senate  last 
weA  would  allow  the  Air  Force  to  build  13 
missiles  next  year,  and  would  accept  the 
probable  neofesslty  for  production  of  several 
dosen  more  is  spares  and  test  vehicles,  but 
total  MX  deployment  would  be  limited  to  50 
unless  the  Administration  came  up  with  a 
survlvable  basing  mode  acceptable  to  Con- 
gress. 

Last  week'i  MX  vote  came  against  a  dis- 
turbing badsround  of  budget  cuts  for  mili- 
tary readlnen— things  like  spare  parts,  am- 
munition stores,  combat  medical  facilities 
and  other  necessities  for  the  conventional, 
non-nuclear  ponduct  of  war.  Committees  of 
both  the  Ho^  and  the  Senate  have  recom- 
mended cuts  of  well  over  $1  billion  In  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Administration, 
which  itself  Was  Inadequate. 

There  is  always  a  tendency,  even  more 
pronounced  In  Congress  than  in  the  Penta- 
gon, to  shortchange  the  readiness  budget  in 
order  to  avoid  hard  choices  among  compet- 
ing weapon  gystons.  which  have  much  more 
potent  political  constituencies.  This  is  dan- 
gerously wropg. 

Several  oppratlonal  commanders  testified 
In  vain  that  readiness  programs  should  be 
protected.  Ipe  most  sobering  argument  is 
the  one  maoe  by  Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  su- 
preme oononander  of  allied  forces  in 
Europe.  tha(  shortages  of  ammunition  and 


and  other  ifiateriel  could  compel  the  alli- 


ance to 
ons  to  repel 
clear  capabi 
ed. 

House  an( 
member 
hammer  oui 


'early  use"  of  nuclear  weap- 
Soviet  attack  because  non-nu- 
Ities  would  quickly  be  exhaust- 


Senate  conferees  should  re- 
cold  reality  when  they  meet  to 
the  final  version  of  legislation 
dividing  funds  between  readiness  and  sever- 
al dubious]  weapon  systems— prominent 
among  whlc!  i  Is  the  MX.* 
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BILL  WOT7LD  RESTORE  BALANCE 
TO  MERGER  ENFORCEMENT 

HON.  JAAffiSJ.  FLORIO 

OPSKW  JKBsrr 
nr  THI  HOUSK  OP  KKPRISEirTATIVgS 
Monday,  June  17.  19S5 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  that  would 
enable  the  Government  and  the  public 
to  take  a  closer,  more  deliberate  look 
at  giant  mergers— particularly  oil  com- 
pany mergers— before  they  are  ap- 
proved. The  bill  would  defer  final  afh 
proval  of  settlements  by  the  antitrust 
agencies  in  oU  mergers  untU  divesti- 
tures required  by  any  settlement  have 
been  approved.  It  would  extend  the 
time  for  review  by  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies of  proposed  Isrge  mergers  in  all 
industries.  Finally,  It  would  ensure 
that  State  attorneys  general  can  have 
access  to  information  fUed  with  the 
Federal  antitrust  agencies  by  compa- 
nies proposing  mergers  in  any  indus- 
try. 

The  flood  of  recent  takeovers  has 
overwhelmed  the  legal  safeguards  put 
in  place  in  past  decades.  The  number 
of  large  mergers  has  risen  steadily.  In 
industries  like  petroleum,  massive  in- 
dustrjrwide  restructuring  is  underway, 
with  huge  mergers,  market  withdraw- 
als, divestitures,  and  liquidations.  The 
serious  potential  implications  of  this 
restructuring  for  Jobs,  for  access  to 
supplies  by  Jobbers  and  gas  stations, 
and  for  the  price  at  the  pump  are 
common  knowledge.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, the  restructuring  could  have  ad- 
verse consequences  for  the  country's 
financial  structure,  energy  independ- 
ence, and  even  national  security. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  given  the  green 
light  to  the  giant  oil  mergers.  Al- 
though acknowledging  serious  poten- 
tial anticompetitive  consequences,  the 
FTC  has  chosen  increasingly  not  to 
enjoin  oil  mergers,  but  to  let  them 
take  place  subject  to  divestiture  of 
specified  refineries,  gas  stations,  and 
pipelines.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  unprecedented  size  of  the  merger 
wave  is  in  no  small  part  a  function  of 
the  current  permissive  attitude  at  the 
antitrust  enforcement  agaides.  (See 
Business  Week.  Feb.  6,  1984  and  June 
3,  1985.)  However,  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  antitrust  laws  has  always 
been  that  competition  Is  so  fundamen- 
tal to  national  policy  that  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  a  single  source  of 
enforcement.  Not  only  do  we  have  two 
Federal  enforcement  agencies,  but  we 
have  enforcement  through  private 
suits  and  by  State  attorneys  general 
The  wisdom  of  this  approach  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  although  the 
current  administration  at  the  FTC  has 
been  approving  oil  mergers  right  and 
left,  Mobil's  attempted  acquisition  of 
Marathon  Oil  in  1981  was  stopped  by  a 
private  antitrust  action. 

Nevertheless,  the  Federal  antitrust 
enforcement  agencies  retain  great  In- 
fluence in  the  overall  approach  to  the 
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current  merger  wave.  Two  features  of 
their  current  enforcement  approach 
are  creating  difficulties  for  private  and 
State  enforcement.  First,  in  some 
cases  mergers  have  been  approved  sub- 
ject to  divestitures  which  are  supposed 
to  remove  the  anticompetitive  impact, 
but  the  merger  is  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward before  buyers  have  been  ap- 
proved for  the  divested  assets.  As  a 
result,  the  various  affected  parties  do 
not  know  whether  the  remedy  devised 
to  cure  the  competitive  problems  will 
work.  This  has  the  effect  of  removing 
the  faU-safe  of  private  enforcement, 
because  once  a  mergw  is  consummated 
It  is  very  difficiilt  for  a  private  anti- 
trust action  to  restore  the  status  quo. 
My  bill  would  address  this  problon  by 
deferring  final  approval  of  large  ofl  in- 
dustry mergers  until  any  divestitures 
are  completed. 

A  second  difficulty  created  by  cur- 
rent Federal  enforcement  procedure  is 
the  refusal  of  the  FTC  to  provide 
State  attorneys  general  with  materials 
obtained  from  the  merging  parties 
under  the  Hart-Scott-Rodino  pre- 
merger clearance  law.  Prior  to  1984. 
the  policy  of  the  FTC  was  to  release 
this  information  to  the  States  for  use 
in  connection  with  their  own  law  en- 
forcement proceedings.  However,  in 
1984  the  FTC,  by  a  3  to  2  vote,  inter- 
preted its  statute  to  proclude  it  from 
providing  the  material  to  the  States. 
As  a  result.  States  affected  by  the  oil 
mergers  and  seeking  the  help  of  the 
Commission  were  denied  access  to  in- 
formation they  considered  necessary. 
My  bill  would  correct  this  situation  by 
insuring  that  the  States  could  have 
access  to  the  Information  for  use  in 
law  enforcement  actions  if  SUte  offi- 
cials provide  a  certification  regarding 
confidential  treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  finding  in  many 
areas  of  public  policy,  from  civil 
rights,  to  welfare,  to  environmental 
protection,  that  the  public  will  not  tol- 
erate abandonment  of  the  hard  won 
gains  of  decades  Just  because  those  fol- 
lowing current  f tahlon  in  Washington 
have  lost  interest  in  law  enforce- 
ment—see  "States  Are  Foimd  More 
Responsive  on  Social  Issues"  New 
York  Times,  May  19, 1985,  page  1.  For- 
tunately our  legal  system,  including  Its 
institutions  of  federalism,  provides  the 
public  with  recourse  outside  Washing- 
ton. My  bill  would  not  by  itself  stop  a 
single  merger.  But  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  current  stampede  in  which  ap- 
provals are  rushed  through  without  an 
opportunity  for  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  operate  that  were  designed  to 
safeguard  our  fundamental  policy  fa- 
voring a  free,  competitive  economy.  If. 
with  the  checks  and  balances  restored, 
the  courts  rule  that  the  current 
merger  wave  should  still  go  forward, 
we  can  return  to  examine  whether  our 
substantive  antitrust  laws  need  revi- 
sion. A  first,  moderate  step  is  simply 
to  stop  blocking  the  cases  from  getting 
before  the  courts.* 
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THOMAS  PANNULLO  HONORED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO  JR. 

or  mw  jaasBT 

n  TRS  ROUS!  OP  tMrKESBnATTVn 

Monday,  June  17,  1985 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  June  21. 1  wHl  have  the  honor 
of  participating  in  a  testimonial 
dinner-dance  in  honor  of  my  dear 
friend  Thomas  Pannullo. 

The  owner  of  Thomm's  Restaurant 
in  Newark— a  weU-known  establish- 
ment and  one  of  my  personal  favor- 
ites—Tom Pannullo  has  played  an  im- 
porant  role  in  civic  and  charitable  ac- 
tivities for  many  years.  He  has  always 
been  willing  to  help  his  church  and  his 
commimity.  and  has  been  actively  in- 
volved with  a  variety  of  causes. 

The  dinner  held  in  his  tumor  is  an 
opportimity  for  Tom's  many  friends 
and  admirers  to  pay  our  remeets.  and 
to  thank  him  for  all  he  has  done  in 
our  community  in  the  past  30  years. 
Hosting  the  event  will  be  Michael  Bot- 
tone,  Angelo  Bianchl.  and  Jayne  Bot- 
tone.  The  Honorable  Robert  Sarcone 
will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies,  mwI 
the  dinner  committee  includes  Jean 
and  Vincent  Palumbo.  Pat  Pepe,  Rose 
and  Fred  Bertoli,  James  Fsllano, 
Grace  Mulligan,  John  Pasquanosa, 
Hon.  Benjamin  Jones.  Jerry  Leopold!. 
Al  Contl.  Lorraine  and  Gene  Debellls, 
Peter.  Vincent,  and  Anthony  Pan- 
nullo. Ralph  Ciocone.  Michael  Gen- 
naro.  Ida  and  Thomas  Rocda.  Joyce 
BfcEvoy.  Nick  Nichols.  Tony  D'Errlco. 
Mike  Criscola.  and  Ace  Alagna. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  this  every  special  event,  hcmorlng  a 
very  special  person,  and  I  know  my 
colleagues  Join  me  in  congratulating 
Thomas  Pannullo.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  HJl.  1872 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

oroKLAHcnu 
IM  TRX  House  OP  SgPKaSBHTATIVgS 


Monday,  June  17,  1985 

•  BCr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wOl  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  HJl.  1872, 
the  Defense  authorisation  bUl,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
report  to  Congress  by  February  I, 
1988,  on  the  total  program  cost  of  the 
advanced  technology  bomber  [ATBl. 
The  amendment  also  prohibits  the  ex- 
I>endlture  of  any  funds  for  the  pro- 
curement of  ATB's  until  the  rqmrt  is 
submitted  to  Congress. 

Aviation  Week,  the  authoritative 
aerospace  Journal,  hinted  recently 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
be  gearing  up  for  a  major  weapooB 
program  without  congressional  over- 
sight and  without  the  benefit  of  full 
debate.  In  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Where  the  Money  Goes."  Aviation 
Week  claims  that  funding  for  a  secret 
program  with  the  code  name  "Aurora" 
is  "production  startup  money  for  the 
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Northrop        advanced        technology 
bomber." 

Covert  full-flcale  production  of 
Stealth  could  be  a  disaster,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  precedent  such  a 
step  would  represent  and  because  it 
would  be  a  needless  risk  that  could 
boomerang  and  damage  our  national 
security.  Deep  secrecy  surrounding  the 
cost  of  Stealth  obviously  deprives  the 
Soviets  of  some  technical  details.  But 
the  secrecy  of  the  program  cost  also 
prevents  Congress  from  exercising  its 
oversight  reqMnsibility. 

FV)r  us  to  commit  to  buying  Stealth 
without  first  flying  it  could  only  be 
Justified  on  three  grounds:  One.  mini- 
mal technical  risk;  two.  a  significant 
weakness  in  American  capabilities:  or 
three,  an  equally  significant  increase 
in  the  threat  to  American  security. 
None  of  these  conditions  exists.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  buy  an  airplane 
which  hasn't  flown  and  whose  cost 
and  performance  are  unknown. 

We  have  seen  rampant  cost  overruns 
even  when  Pentagon  programs  are 
subject  to  full  price  disclosure.  One 
can  easQy  imagine  what  might  happen 
to  a  program  that  is  insulated  from 
congressional  oversight. 

Indeed,  we  may  already  be  paying 
the  price  for  the  secrecy  of  Stealth 
costa.  The  Washington  Post  recently 
reported  that  "The  Stealth  is  running 
far  above  cost  estimates,  according  to 
Air  Force  sources,  making  it  a  candi- 
date for  stretchout." 

Stealth  represents  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  growth  in  DOD  "black" 
programs.  Defense  Week  reported  last 
year  that  the  amoimt  of  money  spent 
each  year  on  the  Pentagon's  highly 
classified  and  restricted  "black" 
projects  has  soared  by  at  least  777  per- 
cent over  the  past  5  years,  according 
to  estimates  derived  from  public  Pen- 
tagon docimients.  These  are  programs 
that  are  shielded  from  public  scrutiny 
and  congressional  oversight  and  insu- 
lated from  any  incentive  to  keep  costs 
within  schedule. 

Less  than  4  years  ago,  a  parade  of 
expert  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees  described  the  uncertain- 
ties surrounding  Stealth.  The  Air 
Force  Chief  of  Staff  cautioned  against 
acceleration  of  Stealth  because  of  the 
"quantiun  leap  in  technologies  and 
consequent  uncertainties  involved." 

Richard  DeLauer.  then  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  warned  Congress: 

Stop  betting  on  advanced  tecbnoloKy 
before  you  prove  it.  Do  some  testing  and 
some  configuration  development  before  you 
enter  production.  Once  you  enter  produc- 
tion, for  goodness  sake*,  have  some  competi- 
tion throughout  the  program  so  no  one  gets 
in  a  sole  source  position. 

His  words  have  been  lost  in  the  rush 
to  get  Stealth  underway  before  Con- 
gress can  examine  its  true  worth. 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  an  un- 
precedented abdication  of  its  oversight 
responsibilities.  The  result  could  be  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  security 
and  the  possibility  of  billions  in  squan- 
dered  defense   dollars.   At   the   very 
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least.  Congress  should  be  told  what 
the  ATB  will  cost  and  make  a  decision 
from  that  information  about  whether 
to  begin  procuring  the  ATB. 

AitxroiiKiiT  TO  HJl.  1872 
At  the  end  of  Utle  I  (page  22.  after  line  23) 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

sac  111.  AOVANCEO  nCHNOUMY  BOMBKB. 

(a)  RspoKT  OH  Total  Pboobam  Cost.— Not 
later  Vtmn  February  1.  19M.  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  total  program  cost 
for  the  advanced  technology  bomber  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
report  ^e  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  reli- 
ability bf  the  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  LtaoTATioR  ON  ExrawBiTUKK  or  Pao- 
coimdrr  Pditds.— No  funds  appropriated 
pursuast  to  the  authorisations  of  appropria- 
tions Iq  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  advanced  technology  bomber 
program  until  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  transmitted  to  Congrev.* 
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MINES,  THRIVINO 
T&ARS    AGO.    ARE    NEARINO 
EXT^CTION 

HON.  BULRJaiARDSON 

.  OP  MKW  MEXICO 

IH  *HK  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSERTATIVXS 

I  Monday.  June  17, 198S 
•  Bfr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  Nition  has  long  recognized  that  a 
strong  and  viable  domestic  uranium 
supply  industry  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  that  it  Is 
vital  tp  our  energy  Independence  and 
our  national  security.  Yet.  in  the 
words  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "it 
barely  exists  now.  after  a  collvwe  that 
by  inoustrial  standards  occiurred  prac- 
tically overnight."  Not  long  ago,  the 
industey  employed  22,000  workers. 
Today  that  total  is  less  than  2,000. 
This  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  in  many 
westein  communities,  including  the 
uranifm  producing  areas  in  my  dis- 
trict i|i  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  soon  be  large- 
ly—aijd  overly— dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  supply  for  an  essential 
energir  resource.  In  my  view,  this  de- 
pend^ce  is  shortsighted  and  misguid- 
ed. It>  is  xmequivocal  that  an  interna- 
tional uranium  cartel  functioned  in 
the  1970's.  The  mechanism  for  such  a 
cartel  continues  to  exist  today.  If  we 
are  t4  avoid  OPEC-like  shortages  and 
price  [runups  relating  to  uranium,  we 
must  preserve  the  check  and  balance 
of  our  domestic  producers. 

Unier  existing  law,  the  Department 
of  Clergy  and  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Comihission— as  successors  to  the  old 
Atonic  Energy  Commission— are  obli- 
gate^ to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a 
vlablf  domestic  uranium  industry. 
They  are  falling  to  do  so.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  annoimce  that  the  chair- 
man pf  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
MoRiis  K.  Udaix,  has  set  aside  June 
20  for  a  hearing  to  discuss  remedies 
for  ihis  situation.  I  wish  to  thank 
Chaiman  Udall  for  his  interest  in 
this  difficult  subject  and  I  want  to  en- 
courage as  many  of  my  colleagues  as 
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possible  to  i^rticipate  in  the  upcoming 
hearings. 

Mr.  ^}eaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  I  wish  to  include  In  the 
RccoRD  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
which  I  referenced  earlier.  The  article 
presents  a  responsible  summary  of  the 
condition  of  our  domestic  industry  and 
the  need  fer  some  form  of  domestic 
content  re<Milrement  if  our  energy  In- 
dependencefis  to  be  preserved.  I  also 
wish  to  inmude  the  response  by  the 
American  lyintng  Congress  to  a  ques- 
tion propounded  by  our  Science  and 
Technolon^  Committee  concerning 
whether  uranium  "should  continue  to 
be  considered  a  critical  material  re- 
quiring government  support?"  This  re- 
sponse was  recently  published  in  Nu- 
clear Fuel. 

UJ3.  UaANioif  Mnns.  THanmio  5  Tsars 
Aoo.  Aas  NBABno  ExmcnoH 

(Bi  William  E.  BlundeU) 

ORAifTS,  Nh.— Not  long  ago,  the  n.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  declared  that  the  do- 
mestic uranium  Industry  Is  not  dead.  If 
that's  so,  people  here  ask.  Where's  that 
ameU  of  death  coming  from? 

Orants  was  the  Pittsburgh  of  uranium.  In 
1980,  thousands  of  men  working  doaens  of 
area  mines  ^us  out  a  third  of  V&  produc- 
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tionand. 
and  some 
bought 
ups  galore, 
way  from 
times  fl 
down  a 
Santa  Fe  A 


of  $35,000  to  $70,000  a  year 

more.  q>ent  like  kings.  They 

Lincolns.  boats  and  plck- 

ey  drank  and  fought  their 

Pioneer  to  Pat's  Bar,  some- 

a  raucous  night  by  mowing 

light  stanchions  on  bustling 

lue. 

Today,  evdry  mine  but  one  is  closed.  Pat's 
is  closed.  The  Lux  theater  is  closed,  its  mar- 
quee blank  and  broken.  Some  200  homes 
stand  vacan^.  In  the  Uranium  Cafe,  dust  set- 
tles over  stsfked-up  chairs  and  tables,  and  a 
deadly  sflence  has  settled  over  Santa  Fe 
Avenue.  SajB  Mark  Lautman,  an  Industrial 
developer  trying  to  bring  new  business  to  a 
^hHnking  Orants:  "The  game  is  over.  Urani- 
um is  history." 

I  HAKT  DXPXKSSAirTS 

Much  thelsame  thing  is  happening  across 
the  West  an'  the  domestic  uranium  buslneas 
plunges  toward  extinction.  Antipathy 
toward  nudear  power  after  Three  Mile 
Island  is  only  one  reason.  Also  to  blame  are 
colossal  misludgments  by  major  players  and 
Energy  Dep^utment  policies  that  sometimes 
seem  deslgiied  to  discourage  Instead  of  pre- 
serve U.8.  mining  and  milling. 

To  save  the  remnants  of  the  industry,  pro- 
ducers and  bthers  are  fighting  to  limit  the 
use  of  foreun  uranium  here  and  to  force 
the  Energy  flDepartment  to  alter  its  policies. 
If  they  fail.imost  in  the  business  fear  that  it 
Is  finished.  In  any  case,  recent  discoveries  of 
enormouslyi  rich,  low-cost  foreign  deposits 
blight  domtetic  uranium's  futiu^;  on  pure 
economics  alone,  the  industry  no  longer  has 
a  reason  to  exist 

It  barely  exists  now,  after  a  collapse  that 
by  industrial  standards  occurred  practically 
overnight.  Five  years  ago,  about  22,000  UJ3. 
workers  turned  out  a  record  43.7  million 
pounds  of  yellowcake,  the  uranium  oxide 
that  is  proteased  into  fuel,  to  lead  the  non- 
Communist  world.  This  year,  a  work  force 
that  has  uready  shrunk  almost  90%  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  only  10  million  pounds, 
about  a  thvd  of  Canada's  projected  output. 
Capital  Investment  in  the  domestic  business 
has  almost  vanished,  too. 


LOST  JOBS 

In  Wyoming,  where  IS  of  19  mines  are 
mothballed.  Jeffrey  aty  lost  most  of  its 
payroll  in  a  single  year.  In  TIcaboo.  Utah,  a 
town  built  by  a  uranium  imit  of  Consumers 
Power  Co.  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  barely  three 
dosen  people  now  huddle  In  mobile  homes, 
all  that's  left  of  nearly  500  who  once  worked 
there.  The  uranium  operation— and  with  it 
an  interest  in  TIcaboo  itself— is  for  sale, 
cheap.  So  are  similar  dormant  properties 
across  the  West  as  more  and  more  producers 
abandon  the  business. 

The  industry  has  been  hammered  by  an 
enormous  glut  of  uranium  that  still  over- 
hangs non-Communist- world  markets  and 
probably  won't  be  worked  off  for  three  to 
five  years.  The  oversupply  has  already  sent 
spot  prices  for  uranium  plummeting  from 
$40  a  pound  in  January  1980  to  $15  today- 
less  than  half  the  current  cost  of  producing 
the  metal  in  the  U.S.  The  only  producers 
here  that  can  make  money  in  conventional 
uranium  mining  are  those  fulfilling  con- 
tracts signed  at  much  higher  prices  years 
ago,  and  those  orders  are  running  out. 

CLntonfG  TO  HOPE 

The  origins  of  the  glut  lie  in  the  past  of 
an  Industry  plagued  by  pereimially  un- 
founded optimism.  Says  George  White  Jr., 
the  chairman  of  Nuexco,  a  Menlo  Park. 
Calif.,  uranium  broker,  consultant  and  in- 
dustry information  bank:  "Tomorrow, 
always  tomorrow,  was  going  to  bring  the 
golden  age.  We  all  went  wrong  continuing  to 
believe  optimistic  forecasU  long  after  we 
had  reason  to  doubt  them." 

In  the  early  1970b.  utilities  ordered  nucle- 
ar plants  by  the  fistful  to  meet  electricity 
demand  that  they  expected  to  double  in  10 
years.  Even  after  energy  conservation  b^an 
to  short-circuit  their  forecasts,  they  were 
slow  to  see  this  or,  at  least,  oouldnt  afford 
to  believe  it;  so  long  as  any  ''hmy^  remained 
that  their  planU  of  the  1980b  would  be 
needed,  they  had  to  fuel  them.  And  they 
were  forced  to  do  this  unrealistlcally  far  in 
advance  by  a  new  enrichment  contract  im- 
posed in  1973  by  the  now-defunct  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  AEC  then  had  the  non-Communlst- 
world  monopoly  on  enrichment,  the  process 
by  which  the  tiny  percentage  of  U-235.  a 
highly  fissionable  isotope  in  uranium  con- 
centrate, is  increased  to  create  fuel-grade 
material.  Under  the  old  AEC  agreement, 
utilities  could  contract  for  enrichment  only 
months  before  they  needed  fuel;  under  the 
new  one,  they  had  to  contract  for  it  up  to 
eight  years  in  advance  and  were  locked  into 
lO-year  order  schedules. 

The  AEC  wanted  to  get  a  better  fix  on  the 
anticipated  heavy  demand  for  enrichment. 
But  the  new  contract  Immediately  forced 
utilities  into  long-term  deals  for  yellowcake 
when  they  couldn't  be  sure,  so  far  ahead  of 
time,  that  their  planned  plants  would  be 
built  on  time  or  needed  at  aU.  In  effect,  the 
AEC  created  a  wave  of  artificial  advance 
demand  completely  divorced  from  any  cur- 
rent need  for  fuel.  After  this  became  appar- 
ent, the  AEC  and  its  successor  agencies  tried 
contract  adjustments,  but  supply  remained 
hopelessly  out  of  whack  with  demand. 

Then  Westingbouse  Electric  Corp.  added 
another  complication.  It  had  collared  40% 
of  the  reactor  market,  in  part  by  promising 
customers  uranlimi  at  about  $10  a  pound  to 
fuel  their  plants.  But  it  hadn't  bothered  to 
buy  96  million  of  the  81  million  pounds  that 
it  had  pre-sold,  gambling  on  a  stable  market 
for  Its  later  purchases.  It  lost. 

This  policy  itself  helped  to  keep  prices  low 
for  a  while  by  removing  a  lot  of  demand 
from  the  market  without  reducing  current 
supply.  But  other  buying— and.  it  developed, 
price-rigging  by  a  producer  cartel— Jacked 
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prices  up  to  $36  a  pound  by  the  fall  of  1975. 
Facing  enormous  potential  losses.  Westing- 
house  abandoned  Its  uranium  commitments. 
was  sued  by  a  flock  of  eustomers  and.  in 
turn,  sued  producers  allegedly  involved  In 
the  carteL  The  utilities  that  it  had  left  in 
the  lurch  poured  into  the  market  to  cover 
their  uranium  needs;  priees  exploded  snew. 
topping  out  at  $48.40  in  1978. 

Feeding  on  the  high  prices,  uranium 
mining  boomed  as  never  before  In  1978-80— 
predaely  when  the  real  need  for  uranium 
was  clearly  shriveling. 

By  then.  It  was  plain  that  energy  conser- 
vation was  destroying  the  need  for  many  of 
the  planned  power  plants;  at  the  same  time, 
their  projected  canstruetlon  costs  were  soar- 
ing. So.  some  utilities  began  «— »i«»i«»^y  ^kI 
delaying  power  plante  years  before  the  1979 
near-disaster  at  Three  Mile  Island.  After  it. 
the  stream  of  rancellatlons  became  a  flood- 
Just  as  a  tide  of  uranium  and  iiiiinasxl  fuel 
swamped  the  markets.  All  the  industry's 
chickens  had  ocmie  home  to  roost  at  once, 
and  prices  and  production  plummeted. 
CAO<mT  mrpaxPABss 

The  bust  caught  many  unprepared.  Oulf 
Corp.  had  barely  begun  production  from  its 
giant  Mount  T^lor  mine  near  Oiants,  a 
project  that  cost  Oulf  more  than  $400  mO- 
lion  to  develop,  when  it  bad  to  shut  down. 
Today,  giant  pumps  still  suck  warm  water 
from  the  mine,  which  a  Oulf  official  has 
called  "the  deepest  hot  tub  in  New  Mexico." 
The  power  bill  alone  for  the  ptmiping. 
which  is  designed  to  keep  the  mine  from  fill- 
ing with  water  and  thus  becoming  much 
more  expensive  to  reopen  some  day.  exceeds 
$250,000  a  month. 

The  human  cost  has  been  great,  too.  East 
of  Grants,  Indians  of  the  t.«gmTti  pueblo 
stare  Into  the  pits  of  the  mammoth  Jack- 
pile-Paguate  Mine,  dosed  for  good.  Once  an 
agrarian  people,  the  Tagunas  had.  for  30 
years,  increasingly  abandoned  fields  and 
pastures  to  rely  on  a  resource  now  no  longer 
needed. 

In  Grants.  tberaplsU  are  struggling  with 
heavy  caseloads  of  victims  of  alcoboUan. 
family  breakdown,  abuse  of  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and  deep  Insecurity.  Local  2-706  of  the 
Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Woikers.  moe  1.300 
strong.  Is  down  to  about  25  members;  its 
presidoit.  Florenttno  Ortix.  recently  lost  his 
own  Job.  "If  our  members'  homes  weren't 
paid  for.  they  lost  them  and  aU  their  credit, 
too."  he  says.  "How  can  they  ever  buy 
houses  sgaln?  There  Is  Just  tremendous 
frustration." 

In  neighboring  Milan,  some  remaining 
miners  eke  out  a  living  by  selling  firewood 
or  harvesting,  on  bands  and  knees,  pinon 
nuts  from  the  forest  The  dty  water  depart- 
ment accepts  $8  partial  payments.  p«i«fti"r 
aonimiilat.ert  by  families,  on  $16  mnntjily 
bills.  "These  are  proud  people  who  dont 
want  charity,"  Mayor  Toby  Michael  says. 
"It  Just  breaks  your  heart  to  see  this 
happen  to  friends  who've  lived  here  20 
years." 

Foinoii  AxrvAHTAas 

The  uranium  glut  collapsing  the  domestic 
Industry,  snd  places  such  as  MUan  with  It, 
Isn't  affecting  foreign  producers  nearly  as 
much.  They  have  the  advantages  of  a  strong 
VJ&.  doUar,  which  helps  them  sell  here,  and 
of  recently  developed  deposits  so  rich— and 
consequently  so  cheap  to  exploit— that  do- 
mestic mines  cant  come  dose  to  '"■*^*«'«g 
them.  "The  leverage  obtained  from  high- 
grade  ore  is  tremoMlous.  Grade  Is  the  name 
of  this  game,"  says  Mr.  White  of  Nuexco. 

The  VS.  Industry  and  its  supporters  want 
protection  against  such  Imports,  which  are 
rapidly  spreading  Into  what  is  left  of  the 
U.8.  maitet.  They  arent  getting  it  ftom  the 
Energy  Department,  although  the  Atomic 
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Energy  Act  requires  that  agency  to  preserve 
a  viable  domestic  bKhistry. 

The  department  could  attempt  a  rescue  by 
shsiply  curtailing  cw^  eliminating  its  enrich- 
ment of  foreign  uranium  (or  use  liere.  It 
hasn't.  It  also  could  fonnaUy  dedare  the  in- 
dustry to  be  Inviable.  thus  triggering  consld- 
eratlon  of  trade  restrictions  on  foreign  ura- 
nium. It  hasn't  done  that,  either.  Indeed, 
using  a  complex  set  of  formulas,  it  declared 
the  business  stfll  sllve  as  recently  as  last  De- 
cember, to  the  astonishment  of  practically 
everyone  famHar  with  domestic  uranium's 
plight 

Last  year,  moreover,  the  department  coo- 
verted  most  of  Its  customers  to  a  new  en- 
richment contract  that  though  far  more 
flexible  than  the  old.  seems  geared  to  in- 
crease Energy  Department  revenues  at  the 
expense  of  domestic  producers.  To  lu  many 
critics,  all  this  makes  the  department  guflty 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest  "It  Is  shutting  down 
the  industry  it  is  supposed  to  preserve."  says 
Paul  Biederman.  New  Mexico's  secretary  for 
energy  and  minerals. 


There  are  two  ways  to  get  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  fueL  use  a  siaable  amount  of  uranium 
and  a  modest  amoimt  of  iiiimibsIih  work 
<which  is  what  the  Energy  Department  gets 
paid  for)  or  use  less  uranium  and  more 
work.  The  new  contract  encourages  the 
latter.  What's  more,  the  department  has 
been  shaving  its  own  iimuaBlin  costs  by 
drawing  from  the  federal  uranium  stockpile 
and  adding  that  to  the  feedstock  provided 
by  utilitiea.  This  further  robs  producen  of 
sales,  they  srgue. 

The  department  denies  that  It  Is  aaufflng 
out  the  domestic  Industry.  But  It  does  have 
a  vested  interest  In  prnffsliii  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  uranlom,  and  In  otherwise 
increasing  its  revenues  and  sUdng  Its  costs. 
It  Is  legally  obligated  to  fully  cover  the  costs 
of  its  enrichment  program,  irtildi  has  beeo 
battered  by  foreign  oompetttlao  arising  over' 
the  past  decade.  The  worst  threat  to  dnmrs 
Uc  producers,  it  argues,  would  be  the  dete- 
rioration of  domestic  enrlciiment  an  event 
that  the  new  contract  seeks  to  prevent 
Stuck  with  idle  capadty.  the  department 
has  already  announced  the  dosing  of  an  old. 
enrichment  plant  and  tbe  abandonment  of 
another  still  unfinished  after  a  %X»  bOUon 
outlay. 

Producers  arent  buying  that  "If  the  fed- 
eral government  wants  to  tdl  us  there  is  no 
need  for  our  product  that  security  of 
supply  is  no  problem,  that  the  «««"»««"  de- 
fense azKl  general  welfare  provislaoB  of  the 
Constitution  sre  meaningless,  then  I  guess 
we'U  Just  go  away."  says  Edward  Farley  Jr.. 
the  chairman  and  president  of  Atlas  Cnp.. 
which  has  hsd  to  close  its  uranium  oper- 
ations. Without  help,  be  gives  what's  left  of 
the  business  a  year  to  live. 

LOST  CLOUT 

Three  other  inoducers  are  suing  tbe 
Energy  Department  In  federal  court  In 
Denver,  seeking,  amcmg  other  things,  a  ban 
on  enrichment  of  f  cneign  uranium  for  use 
here  pending  pennsnent  restrictions.  Invali- 
dation of  the  enrichment  contract  and  a 
ban  on  any  department  moves  limiting  do- 
mestic uranium  demand  Tbe  industry  also 
Is  lobbying  for  protective  federal  legislation. 

But  even  if  the  iixiustry  gets  such  help.  It 
will  never  again  be  a  power  In  world  mar- 
kets. Its  uranium  deposits  are  no  longer 
competitive  and  are  growing  less  so  with 
evny  foreign  discovery.  At  Cigar  I^ke  in 
Saskatchewan,  for  example,  a  foreign  con- 
sortium is  probing  for  the  limits  of  a  huge 
strike  that  if  mined,  could  yield  350  pounds 
of  yellowcake  per  ton;  New  Mexico  produc- 
ers get  only  three  to  six  pounds  per  tozL 
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XTnnlura  from  such  rich  lodes  could  drive 
US.  auppUea  out  of  aU  unprotected  markets. 
"Clfar  lAke  la  a  real  torilla.  and  a  gorilla 
loea  when  It  wanti."  nya  a  markettnc  exec- 
utive of  one  prodooar  here. 

Orants  lant  eountlnc  oo  a  uranium  revival 
even  though  Chevron  Corp..  OulTs  new 
owner,  has  begun  limited  mining  at  Mount 
Taylor  to  teat  its  cosU  there.  Instead. 
Orants  hopes  to  draw  tourists  by  buOdlng  a 
■Id  resort,  and  it  seeks  retirees  who,  as  City 
Manager  Ftank  King  puts  it.  "dont  want  to 
sit  in  Florida  and  sweat  a  lot"  And  Bfr. 
ijMitman.  the  Industrial  developer,  offers  a 
iMunty  of  up  to  $1,000  for  a  lead  that  re- 
sults in  a  new  buatneaa  settling  In  Grants. 

A  few  have,  and  the  state  has  located 
prison  and  highway  fadlitieB  nearby,  but 
OranU  has  barely  begun  to  replace  Its 
losses.  "This  oonmunity  never  had  to  com- 
pete: it  inherited  8.000  uranium  Jobs,"  Mr. 
Lautman  says.  "Now.  every  Job  we  l>ring  In 
wm  have  to  be  won  In  battle." 


Is  muumm  A  Cunou.  ManauL  RMxnuiro 
UjS.  OovBimiNT  Buppun? 

The  House  Sdenoe  St  Technology  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  A  Produc- 
tion aiked  the  American  Mining  Congress 
(AMC)  the  following  question  after  AMC 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  In  March: 

When  the  seetlon  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  dealing  with  the  viability  of  the  urani- 
um Indutry  was  rawrrt  In  19M.  uranium 
was  a  scarcer  oonmodlty  than  It  la  today. 
Why  should  uranium  continue  to  be  consid- 
ered a  critical  material  requiring  govern- 
ment support  since  there  Is  obviously  an 
abundant  supidy  from  friendly  nations  like 
rjmMji«»  Even  if  the  "upgrade-in-Canada" 
(page  4  of  your  testimony)  policy  causes 
Canada  to  be  "unreliable,"  couldn't  the  n.S. 
then  rely  oo  (1)  the  stoekpfle:  (3)  other  sup- 
pUers.  Uke  Australia;  and  (S)  restarting  the 
damMtie  Industry  if  that  became  neoesniT? 


AMC  Uranium  was  not  a  searoer  conmod- 
Ity  In  19M  when  the  original  viability  legis- 
latJon  was  iisssriil  The  Implication  that  scar- 
el^  was  tlie  principal  reason  for  the  1964  vi- 
ability law  Is  not  accurate.  Indeed,  the  legls- 
lattve  hUbary  to  the  1M4  act  states  that 
"special  nudear  matifrials  and  the  source 
"»«>*'^«'«  from  which  they  are  produced  are 
no  linger  scarce."  Rather.  Congress  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commlssian  recognised  that 
excessive  production  capacity  and  foreign 
competition  (oonditlons  similar  to  those 
found  today)  threatened  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  VA.  uranium  industry.  The 
viability  language  was  passfrt  not  due  to 
scarcity,  but  because  "the  maintenance  of  a 
viable  domestic  industry  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  sound  nuclear  industry  and  may, 
Indeed,  be  closely  intertwined  with  the  de- 
fense aiMl  security  Interests  of  the  United 
States." 

Second,  we  do  not  regard,  and  do  not 
claim,  that  the  "upgrade-in-Canada"  policy 
punued  by  Canada  causes  Canada  to  be 
"unreliable."  We  note  simply  that  it  threat- 
ens the  US.  uranium  conversion  industry, 
and.  if  extended  to  enrichment,  wHl  threat- 
en DOE'S  enrichment  enterprise  as  well. 
Whether  Canada  Is  "unreliable"  depends  on 
one's  assessment  of  other  factors,  such  as  al- 
legations of  Canadian  participation  in  an 
international  uranium  carteL  Canada's  pre- 
vious unilateral  moratorium  on  exports, 
Canada's  restrictions  on  foreign  ownnship, 
snd  official  mechanisms  in  place  In  Canada 
to  control  price  and  terms  of  uranium 
export  contracts. 

The  question  ...  Is  composed  of  two  ques- 
tlms.  The  first  is  "why  should  uraniimi  con- 
tinue to  be  considered  a  critical  material  re- 
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quiring  government  sumwrt,  since  there  Is 
obviously  an  abundant  supply  from  friendly 
nations  like  Canada?"  The  short  answer  to 
this  question  is  national  security  and  energy 
Independence  (self-sufficiency),  it  Is  short- 
sighted and  places  the  United  States  in  a 
vulnergble  position  to  become  excessively 
dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply. 
We  assume  that  Congreas,  and  In  particular, 
the  Sdenoe  Committee,  earnestly  supports  a 
vigorous  DOE  enrichment  enterprise  and 
technology  in  order  to  avoid  exactly  such  a 
dependence. 

These  u«  many  additional  facets  to  this 
question.  Initially,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  the  United  States  did  rely  on  Canada 
and  South  Africa  for  most  of  its  uranium 
needs  tntO  the  mld-lMMs.  This  was  viewed 
as  unacceptable  for  security  and  energy  in- 
dependence reasons,  and  the  decision  was 
made  lb  develop  a  domestic  uranium  supply 
industfy.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Canada 
bars  sales  for  military  purposes.  Since  Aus- 
tralia does  as  well,  loss  of  a  domestic  urani- 
um Industry  would  leave  the  United  States 
substantially  dependent  upon  Africa  for 
futui«Tmilitary  uranium  requirements.  It  Is 
not  dtar  that  this  \a  consistent  with  U.S. 
policy  and  interests.  Moreover,  Canada  can 
reaaoniibly  be  expected  over  time  to  profit- 
TWTiw^M  In  the  fashion  of  a  classic  mono- 
polist; l.e.  Canada  will  charge  as  much  for 
its  uraniimi  as  possible  without  precipitat- 
ing significant  UJS.  production.  The  net 
effect  of  relying  on  Canada  would  accord- 
ingly be  to  export  U.S.  Jobs  to  Canada  with- 
out ant'  significant  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
nuclear  fuels  to  U.S.  utilities.  Finally,  as  in- 
dicated In  a  recent  report  by  Colordao  Nu- 
clear Oorporation,  most  of  Canada's  existing 
produdtion  capacity  Is  already  spoken  for. 

The  aecond  question  asks  why  the  United 
States  cannot  rely  on  (1)  the  stockpUe;  (3) 
other  (uppliers  such  as  Australia,  and  (3)  re- 
startiiy  the  domestic  Industry  if  that 
became  necessary.  As  to  the  stockpUe,  OAO 
has  inOicated  that  DOE  to  diqwaing  of  the 
stockpile  and  the  United  States  may  have  to 
purchase  uranium  in  a  few  years.  Thus,  the 
stodcpile  to  a  short-term  and  disappearing 
solutl^  As  to  other  suppliers  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, tthey  are  subject  to  the  same  or  worse 
infinities  as  Canada.  Australia  has  embar- 
goed iranoe  due  to  nuclear  testing,  controto 
its  prces.  restricts  foreign  ownership,  pro- 
hiUU  teOitary  sales  and  flirU  with  phasing 
out  "t*"''""  production  entirely  for  politi- 
cal regsons.  As  to  other  souroes  generally. 
Robert  Rich.  untO  reooitly  the  nuclear  fuel 
manaier  for  the  Yankee  Atomic  utilitiea.  to 
quoted  In  ^ttelear  Fu$l  (February  4. 1085,  at 
page  t)  as  follows: 

"When  one  considers  that  well  over  half 
of  the  western  world's  uranium  resources 
are  Injareas  that  have  been  oommonly  char- 
acterlled  as  politically  unstable,  there's  a 
large  botenUal  for  market  disruption  by  po- 
liticalTevents." 

Am  lip  restarting  the  VJB.  industry,  thto  wOl 
requlse  considerable  time  and  expense. 
Once]extotlng  mines  are  dosed.  It  wfll  be 
more :  expensive,  and  impossible  in  some 
cases.,  to  reopen  them.  Costs  will  be  much 
higher.  At  least  four  or  five  yean  will  be  re- 
to  restore  capacity,  to  retrain  the 
and  to  obtain  the  necessary  gov- 
utal  permits.  Moreover,  It  to  undear 
■ivate  firms  would  again  consider  en- 
the  UJS.  uranium  industry  In  the  ab- 
sence of  firm,  long-term  commitments  by 
the  U.S.  government  and  customers  to  pur- 
chaaa  domestic  uranium.* 
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M<indaM.  June  17. 1985 
•  Mr.  RO'fBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introdttdng  the  Older  Americans 
Food  Stan*)  Reform  Act  of  IMS.  This 
bill  will  w(^  to  make  the  food  stamp 
program  niore  responsive  and  aooeasl- 
ble  to  low-tncome  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans^ 

If  outcted  this  bill  would:  Lower  the 
threshold  for  medical  deductions  bom 
the  current  $35  a  month  to  a  formula 
allowing  1^  deduction  for  all  medical 
expenses  a^  a  new  threshold  of  $35  per 
month  or  i5  percent  of  gross  income, 
whichever! is  the  lesser.  Out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  of  the  elderly  are 
substantial  and  are  very  likely  to  in- 
the  next  few  years.  For 
those  whol  are  poor,  such  costs  often 
mean  delaying  care  and  going  without 
proper  n^edication.  eyeglasses,  or 
dental  care.  Current  food  stamp  law 
requires  elderly  or  disabled  redirients 
to  q)end  $35  in  a  month  on  medical 
expenses  before  they  can  be  deducted 
from  gross  Income  in  calculating  eligi- 
bility and;  benefits.  For  the  average 
food  stamp  household  with  an  elderly 
member,  this  amount  represents  10 
percent  of  monthly  gross  income  and 
prevents  ^ost  elderly  and  disabled  re- 
cipients from  claiming  the  medical  de- 
duction. Currently,  only  10.6  percent 
of  elderly  households  currently  take  a 
medical  dc<ltU!tion.  This  provision 
would  resblt  In  lowering  the  current 
threshold  of  $36  to  an  average  of  ap- 
proximat^y  $18. 

Permit  Che  excess  costs  related  to  a 
physician-i>rescribed  special  diet  to  be 
e  medical  expense  for  el- 
disabled  persons.  A  very 
T  of  older  persons  are  re- 
elr  physicians  to  adhere  to 
for  such  common  but  lif e- 
threateniitg  conditions  as  high  blood 
pressure  and  diabetes.  The  Thrifty 
Food  nan,  upon  which  food  stamp 
benefits  are  based,  does  not  take  into 
account  tfie  higher  costs  associated 
with  f  olloMng  a  special  diet  This  pro- 
vision would  allow  the  excess  costs  di- 
rectly asssclsted  with  a  q>eclal  diet  to 
be  deducted  as  a  medical  expenae. 

Allow  elderly  food  stamp  recipients 
to  '"•*"*^"  a  separate  accoimt  desig- 
nated foiTburlal  costs  up  to  $1,500. 
w  allows  SSI  and  Medicaid 
to  maintain  this  accoimt. 
having  such  an  accoimt 
[pients  from  partleUMiting 
stamp  inrogram.  This  provi- 
provide  for  greater  consist- 
ency and  !allow  otherwise  eligible  per- 
sons to  set  aside  a  small  amount  of 
money  for  burial  costs,  a  great  concern 
for  most  elderly  persons. 

Make  Ak^iX;  and  SSI  recipients  cate- 
gorically eligible  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  This  provision  was  Included 
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in  HJl.  6151  the  Hunger  ReUef  Act 
last  year  and  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  TUk  Pbrce  on  Food  Assist- 
ance. This  provision  would  improve 
the  coordination  of  the  roles  of  Social 
Security  and  food  stamp  offices,  and 
administrative  paperwork  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Require  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration S8A— to  assist  all  881  and 
Social  Security  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents with  food  stamp  program  infor- 
mation and  with  streamlined  food 
stamp  applications.  Ciurent  law  re- 
quires SSA  to  assist  SSI  redpioits 
with  food  stamp  applications.  Howev- 
er, only  2  percent  of  881  recipients  are 
being  assisted  In  maung  application 
for  food  stamps.  Ab  for  Social  Security 
participants,  the  current  law  is  option- 
al, and  there  are  no  provisions  regard- 
ing m>plicanU  for  SSI  and  Social  Secu- 
rity. This  proposed  legislation  would 
require  such  assistance  for  partici- 
pants, applicants  and  recipients,  in 
both  SSI  and  Social  Security  pro- 
grams. It  also  clarifies  the  require- 
mmt  In  existing  law  since  1977.  which 
SSA  has  not  properly  Implemented, 
that  it  assist  SSI  recipients  in  execut- 
ing a  simplifled  food  stamp  ^plication 
in  SSA  offices. 

Mandate  States  to  conduct  outreach 
activities  to  potential  elderly  and  dis- 
abled tooA  stamp  recipients.  50  per- 
cent of  such  costs  would  be  shared  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  States 
would  be  required  to  Identify  and 
focus  such  efforts  toward  underserved 
elderly  and  disabled  p<q}ulation8.  Cur- 
rently, only  about  23  percent  of  elder- 
ly households  below  125  percent  of  the 
poverty  line  are  receiving  food  stamps. 
Additionally,  onlr  19  percent  of  con- 
gregate meal  participants  currently  re- 
ceive food  stamps. 

Raise  the  liquid  asset  limitations 
from  $1,500  to  $2,250  for  nonelderly 
households  and  from  $3,000  to  $3,500 
for  elderly  households,  and  annnWiiy 
adjust  such  levels  to  Inflation.  This 
provision  was  originally  recommended 
by  the  President's  Task  Force  on  Food 
Assistance.  The  current  resource  limits 
have  not  been  updated  since  the  first 
time  national  standards  were  set  for 
resource  eligibility  back  In  1971.  These 
new  revised  levels  would  partially  ac- 
count for  Inflationary  Increases  since 
thatUme. 

Allow  frail  elderly  recipients  to 
V7Ply  for  food  stamps  as  a  separate 
household,  regardless  of  income  level 
of  caretakers,  when  they  have  been 
certified  as  unable  to  purt^use  and 
prepare  their  own  meals.  Current  law 
states  that  for  elders  who  can  still  pre- 
pare their  own  food,  there  Is  no  re- 
striction on  the  income  of  other 
household  members.  Current  law  also 
requires  that,  for  elderly  persons  who 
are  too  fraO  to  purchase  and  prepare 
their  own  meals,  the  elderly  person 
can  only  be  considered  a  single  house- 
hold if  the  Income  of  the  caretaker 
family  is  below  165  percent  of  poverty. 
Even  though  the  latter  provlslcm  was 
added  to  the  law  in  1982  to  help  elder- 
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ly  recipients  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase and  prepare  their  own  food,  el- 
derly persons  are  losing  food  stamp 
eligibility  and/or  benefiU  when  they 
beocHue  fraiL  This  provision  has  unin- 
tentionally punished  those  individuals 
who  unfortunately  becmne  frail,  and 
has  become  a  disincentive  for  family 
members  and  others  to  try  and  care 
for  them. 

Place  the  broader  def  InltlCHi  of  medi- 
cal expenses,  currency  in  regulatkm. 
into  the  statute.  Regulation  defines 
which  medical  expenses  are  allowable 
as  deductions  (7  CJ'H.  section 
273.9(dX3Xl-x)).  The  statute  should 
be  more  explicit,  to  ensure  the  contin- 
ued deduction  of  dental,  physical  ther- 
apy, and  other  medical  expenses 
which  are  frequently  used  by  the  el- 
derly and  disabled. 

Facilitate  the  use  of  food  stamps  by 
elderly  and  disabled  persons  to  pur- 
chase low-priced  meals  In  restaurants. 
Current  law  does  allow  persmis  who 
are  60  years  of  age  or  older  to  use  food 
stamps  to  purchase  prepared  meals  at 
restaurants,  senior  centers,  elderly 
housing  ocmiplexes,  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, however,  these  entitles  must 
contract  with  the  a  State  agency  and 
must  provide  meals  at  concessionary 
prices.  These  requirements  have  un- 
fortunately become  a  disincentive  for 
private  facilities  and  States  to  provide 
such  alternatives  and  unduly  restrict 
availability  of  this  service  to  food 
stamp  redpients.  This  legislation  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  contracting  and 
concessionary  requirements.  This  pro- 
posed change  In  the  law  is  Intoided  to 
significantly  augment  the  availability 
of  nutritious  hot  meals  for  households 
which  lack  cooking  facilities  or  for  In- 
dividuals whose  physical  limitations 
prevent  full  access  to  shopping  or 
cooking.  It  would  also  provide  access 
to  fresh  food,  produce  and  hot  meals, 
and  a  nutritionally  balanced  diet. 

Unlike  the  senior  dtlaen  congregate 
and  home-delivered  meals  programs, 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  not  usual- 
ly identified  snd  an  elderly  nutrition 
program.  However,  almost  20  percent 
of  all  food  stamp  households  have  at 
least  one  elderly  member. 

Even  thou^  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram Is  this  ooimtry's  largest  elderly 
nutrition  program,  there  are  many 
needy  older  persons  who  do  not  re- 
ceive food  stamps,  and  of  those  who 
do,  most  receive  very  low  benefits. 
Currently,  only  about  28  percent  of  el- 
derly households  below  125  percent  of 
the  poverty  line  are  receiving  food 
stamps:  30  percent  of  elderly  food 
stamp  recipients  receive  the  nunimnm 
$10  monthly  benefit. 

This  legislation  would  address  this 
problems  by  making  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  more  accessible  to  the  low- 
Income  elderly  and  modestly  Improv- 
ing benefit  levels  to  more  adequately 
address  the  nutritional  needs  of  elder- 
ly and  disabled  food  stamp  recipients. 
The  proposed  provisions  would  also 
promote  greater  efficiency  In  adminis- 
tering the  program,  since  88  percent  of 
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elderly  food  stamp  redpiento  receive 
either  Social  Security  or  881.  More- 
over, these  improvements  would  be  ac- 
complished at  mln<iii«1  cost  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
support  of  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion which  is  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Associati<m  of  Retired  Persons. 
Natimal  Councfl  of  Senior  Cltisens. 
Food  and  Research  Action  Center,  and 
the  National  Senior  Citiaens  Law 
Center.* 
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m  Mrs.  KESlfELl/r.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  wHl  vote  oo  whether 
to  continue  our  18-year  moratorium  oa 
VJB.  chemical  weapons  production. 
The  administration  has  requested  pro- 
duction funds  In  each  of  the  last  3 
years.  Each  time,  the  House  has  wisely 
turned  down  those  requests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  June  1  edi- 
tion of  the  Hartford  Courant: 

[From  the  Haitfcnd  Courant.  June  1. 1M6] 
Foaocr  Cbbocal  Wkspom 

Tear  after  year.  President  Reasan  sAs 
Congress  to  let  the  government  start 
making  chemical  weapons  again.  Tear  after 
year.  Congress  says  no.  Maybe  thto  year  Mr. 
Reagan  will  finally  get  the  message. 

The  RepubUcan-domlnated  Senate  voted 
50-4S  the  other  day  against  taking  money 
for  chemical  arms  out  of  the  military 
budget  Connecticut's  senators.  Lowell  P. 
Welcker  and  Christopher  J.  Dodd.  were  In 
the  minority.^  But  the  response  of  the 
House,  which  to  controlled  by  Democrats, 
tont  hard  to  predict.  It  has  rejected  the  idea 
three  years  In  a  row. 

Thto  country  has  no  toon  *"»■*■'■■!  build- 
ing (or  owning)  chemical  weapons  now  than 
It  did  in  10S9,  when  President  Rldiazd  M. 
Nixon  stopped  the  U.S.  chemical  and  Utdog- 
Ical  weapons  program.  It  was  for  good 
reason  that  the  United  States  signed  the 
ISaS  Oeneva  Protood,  which  prohibits  their 
use  in  war  Civilised  nattons  wouldn't  think 
of  using  them,  even  in  retaliation.  v 

The  Reagan  admlntotratl(»  argues  that 
new  UJB.  chemical  weapons  are  needed  as  a 
deterrent  pending  a  U&-8oviet  treaty  ban- 
ning them.  Tet  the  Soviets  may  have  used 
chemical  weapons  In  Laos.  Cambodia  and 
Afghanistan  despite  our  stoekpQe  of  such 
devices. 

The  way  to  rid  the  world  of  chemical 
weapons  Isn't  to  keep  producing  them.  It's 
to  press  for  International  agreements  to  de- 
stroy the  ones  that  exist  and  to  build  no 
more. 

As  to  shown  by  the  htotoiy  of  nuclear 
arms,  and  by  UJB.  steps  toward  a  spaoe- 
baaed  defense,  the  likeliest  result  of  new 
weaponry  tont  arms-reduction  talks,  but  an 
arms  race.  The  same  leasrai  aivUes  to  chem- 
ical weapons,  but  It's  one  the  President  still 
hasn't  leamed.0 
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OLD  OLORT:  THE  WORLD'S 
SYMBOL  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OTMAITLUII) 
m  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPIUtSKHT ATTVBS 

Monday,  June  17. 19SS 

•  Mr.  DTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  most  out- 
standing symbol  of  human  freedom 
and  accomplishment  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen— the  American  flag.  On 
June  14.  1777.  the  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  as  the  official  flag  of 
the  United  States  a  design  of  13 
stripes  and  13  stars.  To  commemorate 
this  august  occasion  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  signed  the  National  Flag 
Day  bill  in  1949.  giving  official  and 
lasting  recognition  to  June  14  as  the 
United  States'  official  Flag  Day.  Ever 
since  then,  the  14th  of  June  has  been 
a  date  to  display  the  flag,  and  to  per- 
form suitable  ceremonies  In  honor  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Too  often,  we  hear  only  cynicism 
and  negative  feelings  when  our  coun- 
try is  discussed.  Let  us  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  try  and  dispell  these  pessi- 
mistic feelings   and   to  display  with 
pride  a  symbol  which  is  well-worth  our 
respect  and  adoration.  Old  Glory  has 
been   witness   to   coimtless   occasions 
when  human  freedom  was  threatened, 
and  to  countless  occasions  of  the  tri- 
umph of  human  endeavor.  Our  proud 
flag  has  been  the  symbol  of  liberty 
ever  since  the  birth  of  our  country 
over  200  years  ago.  No  other  flag  has 
defended  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal freedom  on  so  wide  a  scale  or  so 
successfully,  as  ours  has.  Old  Glory 
rode  the  prow  while  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac; She  led  the  charge  against  slav- 
ery; She  served  as  a  beacon  to  our 
troops  while  slogging  through  the  cold 
snow  in  Germany,  and  through  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  the  F^  East;  She 
stood  firm  in  our  struggle  in  Korea; 
and  She  flew  till  the  end  in  defense  of 
Vietnam,  ever  serving  as  an  inspiration 
to  our  troops  so  far  from  home.  When 
Old  Glory  wasn't  fighting  in  defense 
of  freedom.  She  was  carrying  inspira- 
tion and  hope  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  She  accompanied  missionaries 
and  doctors  into  the  tmtamed  wilds 
over  100  years  ago.  and  even  today  She 
continues  to  bring  aid  in  the  form  of 
medicine,  food,  and  money  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  regardless  of  how 
alien  they  seem  to  us.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  accompanied  our  explorers— 
both  internal  and  external,  and  our 
scientists  on  their  quests  for  knowl- 
edge in  the  hope  of  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  She  was  even  on  the  white 
tip  of  the  first  Saturn  rocket  to  hurl 
itself  into  space— the  latest  frontier. 

The  accomplishments  go  on  and  on. 
and  the  dedication,  love,  and  patriot- 
ism which  our  flag  symbolisses  is  un- 
paralleled. Of  course  there  have  been 
mistakes  and  errors  In  our  past.  Our 
country  is  not  perfect.  But  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  country.  In  spite  of  her 
mistakes.  America  today  stands  as  a 
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bastidi  of  human  freedom,  and  her 
flag  einbodles  the  principles  of  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
TodasC  let  us  take  a  moment  and  re- 
flect upon  how  we  are  truly  blessed  to 
be  a  i^art  of  America.  Let  us  take  Joy 
in  the  realization  of  how  great  our 
Natloa  is.  and  take  even  deeper  pride 
in  the  symbol  which  truly  is  our 
Nation,  and  which  is  synonymous  with 
Justice,  liberty.  and  himianlty 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  iSpeaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  distin- 
guishtd  coUeagues  and  distinguished 
citizei|s  across  the  Nation  to  celebrate 
a  dayi  which  offers  us  the  chance  to 
say  'trhank  you"  to  the  coimtless 
peoplf  who  have  given  their  lives  over 
the  Itst  200  years  in  order  that  we 
would  live  free.  But  also,  let  us  renew 
our  pledge  to  defend  Old  Glory,  and  to 
defenH  the  principles  of  "life,  liberty, 
and  ttie  pursuit  of  hi^piness"  aroimd 
the  tdobe  so  that  these  same  words 
may  be  repeated  each  June  14  for  the 
next  300  years.« 
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RALPH  LAIRD 


HOIi  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALnrORMIA 
IN  jrHZ  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1985 

m  Mr  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
27,  1J85,  the  Pleasanton  Joint  School 
District  and  the  Amador  Valley  Joint 
Union  High  School  District  wiU  honor 
Assistant  Superintendent  Ralph  Laird 
upon, his  retirement  after  35  years  of 
distinguished  service  in  the  field  of 
eduction,  the  last  13  years  of  which 
have  been  spent  in  these  districts. 

Mr.  Laird  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  as  a  teacher,  administrator,  and 
leader  In  the  field  of  education.  For  12 
years,  he  was  a  social  science  and  busi- 
ness teacher  at  John  Swett  High 
School.  He  served  as  a  high  school  ad- 
minlArator  with  John  Swett,  San 
Dimas  and  Amador  Valley  High 
Schools.  He  has  served  for  the  past  6 
years  as  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
charfe  of  personnel.  Mr.  Laird  has 
brought  dedication  and  commitment 
to  all  of  his  work. 

Mr.  Laird  has  also  been  active  as  an 
educational  leader.  Moat  notable  has 
beenihls  service  for  nearly  two  decades 
on  committees  for  the  Western  Ac- 
creditation of  Schools  and  Colleges.  In 
this  capacity,  he  has  led  many  visita- 
tion 1  committees  to  schools  both  in 
imia  and  abroad.  On  the  person- 
Mr.  Laird  has  received  national 
Ity  for  his  collection  of  political 
trabilia.  especially  campaign  but- 
He  is  much  sought  after  as  a 
speaker. 

I  gpplaud  Ralph  Laird's  achieve- 
ments, particularly  in  light  of  the  Im- 
portint  role  public  school  administra- 
tors play  in  the  future  of  our  Nation's 
children.  I  am  very  pleased  to  Join 
with  others  in  this  celebration  honor- 
ing these  achievements.* 


A  TRIBITE  TO  THE  MARTIN 
LT7THER  KING.  JR.  COMMUNI- 
TY 


JTHE^   KINO, 
r  PLACERS 


HOIX.  MICKEY  LELAND 


Uf  THE 


OP  TEXAS 
lOUSE  or  REPRXSKHTATIVES 


M&nday,  June  17, 198S 

•  Mr.  LEIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
the  outstanding  high  school  seniors 
who  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Community 
Players  of  New  Brunswick.  NJ  on  the 
occasion  of  their  17th  Anniversary 
Ceremony. 

The  purpose  of  the  anniversary  cere- 
mony Is  to  honor  outstanding  students 
who  have  maintained  high  scholarship 
standards,  excelled  in  the  service  of 
their  communities  and  demonstrated 
the  charaoteristics  of  a  good  citizen  in 
the  legacy  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 
Jr.  The  jprogram  also  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  award  re- 
cipients to  present  a  tribute  to  their 
parents.     . 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
leadership!  of  this  group  for  recogniz- 
ing the  n^ed  to  teach  our  youth  the 
importance  of  discipline,  respect,  and 
character.  The  organizational  motto, 
"Developing  Youth  To  Assume  Re- 
sponsibilitkr,"  Is  particularly  notewor- 
thy amidst  unyielding  adversities  In- 
cluding spiraling  black  youth  unem- 
ployment, Ithe  temptation  of  drugs  and 
alcohol,  and  the  lack  of  opportunities 
to  enter  ODllege  with  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance jof  financial  aid  programs. 
But  nonetheless,  here  is  a  group  of 
yoimg  people  who  believe  that  they 
should  aspire  to  greater  heights  and 
new  horizons. 

To  theae  young  people  and  those 
who  have  touched  their  lives,  let  us 
share  the!  vision  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  said: 

A  chOd  ii  a  person  who  is  going  to  carry 
on  what  yoii  have  started.  He  is  going  to  sit 
where  you  are  sitting,  and  when  you  are 
gone,  attend  to  those  things  which  you 
think  are  i^iportant.  You  may  adopt  all  the 
policies  you  please,  but  how  they  are  carried 
out  depend*  on  him.  He  will  aasume  control 
of  your  dtlea,  states,  and  nations.  He  is 
going  to  move  in  and  take  over  your  church- 
es, schools}  universities,  and  coiporatlons. 
All  your  books  are  going  to  be  judged, 
praised  or  condemned  by  htm.  The  fate  of 
humanity  ii  in  his  hands. 

1985  ACAB^KIC  AMD  COMMmnTY  ACRIEVKRS 

Melissa  Carmen.  Class  Valedictorian  and 
Eminent  Stbolar;  Sonja  Johnson,  Class  Sa- 
lutatorlan  land  Eminent  Scholar;  Jarred 
Alford.  Mo^  Likely  to  Succeed  and  Eminent 
Scholar;  E^c  Orlando  Young.  Most  Athletic 
and  Eminent  Scholar,  Robert  Mark  Blount, 
Most  Dlsttagulshed  Citizen;  Marcus  Vincent 
Andrews,  Most  Promising  Student:  Dana 
Brown,  ja^e  Robinson  Achiever,  Rodney 
Butler,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Community 
Players  Commended  Student;  Steven  Doin- 
aldson.  Brothers  Fellowship  Student  of  the 
Year;  Kelly  Oavln,  Youth  in  Frontier  Serv- 
ice Student  of  the  Year,  Rhonda  Oipson, 
Sisters  Fellowship  Student  ol  the  Year 
Rodney  Burdee,  Frederick  Douglass  Schol- 
ar, Kevin  ]  louston.  Outstanding  Ail-Around 
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Achiever;  Amy  Howard.  Distinguished 
Achiever  Tabby  Hughes,  Player  of  the 
Year  Otis  Rogers,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
Scholar  Dlonne  Tlnley.  Person  of  Honor, 
Jason  Alford.  Student  of  Distinction;  Rich- 
ard Underwood,  Most  E>etermined  Achiever. 
Jacqueline  LitUe.  Most  Outstanding  College 
Student.* 


CHARLES  F.  "TYE"  VEDEN:  DIS- 
TINGUISHED EAGLE  SCOUT 
AWARD 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  June  17. 198S 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18, 1985,  the  Verdugo  Hills  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  present 
to  Charles  P.  "Tye"  Veden  the  prestig- 
ious Distinguished  Eagle  Scout  Award. 
This  special  honor  is  bestowed  spar- 
ingly. It  is  reserved  for  Eagle  Scouts 
who  after  at  least  25  years  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  career  and 
public  life. 

Tye  Veden  received  his  Eagle  Scout 
Award  from  the  Verdugo  Hills  Coun- 
cil, BSA  on  December  3,  1945.  Since 
that  time,  his  achievements,  awards, 
and  accomplishments  kept  piling  up. 

As  a  businessman,  Mr.  Veden  is  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Knight  In- 
surance Agency,  Inc.  He  is  admired  as 
a  knowledgeable  professional;  respect- 
ed as  a  successful  businessman  and  es- 
teemed as  a  leader  in  the  industry. 

Over  the  last  decade,  he  has  been  a 
constant  worker  for  the  commiuiity's 
benefit.  He  has  never  said  no  to  a  re- 
quest for  help  or  assistance.  Mr.  Veden 
has  been  a  member  and  president  of 
the  Jiuiior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Glendale  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Verdugo  Hill  Council,  BSA, 
the  Glendale  Merchants  Association, 
the  YMCA.  the  Verdugo  Club,  the 
Glendale  Adventist  Medical  Center 
Foundation,  and  the  Glendale  Com- 
munity Foundation. 

Within  city  government,  he  has  been 
very  active  and  very  productive,  serv- 
ing on  the  school  district  tax  override 
committee,  the  Glendale  Planning 
Commission,  the  parks  and  recreation 
commission  and  the  Glendale  Joint 
Facilities  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Veden  has  been  an 
asset  to  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
community  and  his  Nation.  He  richly 
deserves  this  special  honor  and  recog- 
nition.« 


NEW  UNDER  SECRETARY  FOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING 
AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCALIPOHinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17. 1985 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Lee  Verstandig,  a 
highly     respected    and     professional 
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public  servant,  will  soon  be  providing 
his  services  to  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Develomnent  as 
Under  Secretary.  These  could  be  no 
better  choice  for  this  Important  post. 

Lee  has  continually  proven  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  capabiUUes  in 
a  variety  of  administration  podtions. 
most  recently  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs. He  has  also  served  as  White 
House  liaison  to  local  government,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  as  Acting  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  a  brief  period  in  early  1983. 

Lee's  abilities  were  especially  well 
demonstrated  while  at  DOT  under 
then-Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  Indeed, 
the  many  successes  in  the  Department 
are  in  no  small  measure  due  to  Lee 
Verstandlg's  ability  to  encourage  legis- 
lative cooperation,  and  to  get  through 
seemingly  impenetrable  "redtape." 
Likewise,  he  demonstrated  his  keen 
professionalism  during  a  very  turbu- 
lent period  at  the  EPA.  bridging  the 
gap  between  the  departure  of  one  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  arrival  of  another. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Lee  will  continue  to  benefit  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Nation  in  his  new 
post  with  HUD.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  share  that  view  as  it  pro- 
ceeds with  his  cohf irmation.* 


"BOOSTING  PUERTO  RICO"  AND 
THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIA- 
TIVE  BY  SAVING  SECTION  936 


HON.  JAIME  B.  FUSTER 

OP  PUUHU  RICO 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  17.  1985 
•  Mr.  FUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  fellow  Puerto 
Rican,  the  Honorable  Bobbt  Garcia 
wrote  about  an  issue  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  June  12 
issue  of  the  Washington  Times. 

This  article  "Boosting  Puerto  Rico," 
explains  the  salutary  effect  which 
funds  generated  in  Puerto  Rico  by  sec- 
tion 936  companies  can  have  on  the 
Puerto  Rican  economy,  on  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative  and  on  the  pros- 
pects for  the  regional  stability  of  the 
entire  Caribbean  and  Central  Ameri- 
can region. 

I  insert  the  entire  article  in  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  12, 

1985] 

Boosmfc  PuBtTo  Rico 

[By  Robert  Oarclal 

In  his  inaugural  address  this  January,  the 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rafael  Hernandez 
Colon,  announced  an  Innovative  plan  that 
would  give  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  a 
much  needed  shot  in  the  arm,  as  weU  as 
help  Puerto  Rico's  ailing  economy. 

The  governor  intends  to  achieve  this  goal 
by  making  available  a  portion  of  corporate 
funds  accrued  by  utilizing  section  936  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Section  936  is  a  tax  break  which  permits 
U.S.  mainland  corporations  to  earn  tax-free 
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profits  from  their  Puerto  Rlco-bwed  afflll- 
atea.  In  addition,  moat  of  these  corporations 
often  d^osit  their  0M  earnings  In  Puerto 
Rican  banks  to  take  advantage  of  a  Puerto 
Rican  tax  law  which  reduces  the  toUgate 
tax  that  would  otherwiae  be  levied  on  the 
repatriation  of  tbeM  twoflU  to  the  maln- 


Aa  of  last  September,  there  were  M.7  bO- 
Ilon  in  depoaiU  in  Puetro  Rican  banks  as  a 
result  of  this  program.  The  depository 
banks  under  Puerto  Rican  law  are  required 
to  redeposlt  10  percent  of  theae  fuouto— 
stnne  $670  million  at  the  moment— In  the 
Puerto  Rican  Develomnent  Bank.  Until 
now,  that  bank  has  used  these  funds  for  in- 
vestments in  the  maiTiiMwi  i^iicb  has  had 
Uttle  direct  benefit  for  development  In 
Puerto  Rloo.  The  governor  Intends  to  make 
these  funds  available  on  a  concessionary 
basis  to  Puerto  Rican  companies  wHUng  to 
set  up  twin  plants  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Carib- 
bean Basin  nations. 

The  twin-plant  concept  is  fairly  simple:  a 
coriwratlon  would  begin  manufacturing  a 
product  In  a  CBI  natl<m— the  labor-intensive 
porUoo  of  that  product— and  complete  the 
process  in  Puerto  Rico— the  capital-inten- 
sive or  more  technical  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing process.  At  least  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  product  must  come  from 
Puerto  Rican  plants. 

This  concept  makes  it  even  more  crucial 
to  preserve  the  936  tax  break  in  the  face  of 
Treasury  Department  and  congrenlonal 
threats  to  eliminate  or  moderate  it  In  a  tax 
reform  package.  The  importance  of  936  to 
Puerto  Rico's  economy  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Approximately  25  percent  of  all  sala- 
ries paid  in  Puerto  Rico  are  derived  from 
936  firms  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  and 
this  Is  at  a  time  when  the  unemployment 
rate  of  Puerto  Rloo  Is  hovering  around  20 
percent. 

Further,  936  firms  account  for  34  percent 
of  Puerto  Rico's  gross  domestic  product.  20 
percent  of  its  gross  national  product,  19  per- 
cent of  persona]  Income,  and  14  percent  of 
government  income. 

The  government's  plan  is  not  completely 
new.  A  similar  program  is  already  being 
used  by  the  J^Mneae.  They  have  actively 
developed  a  manufacturing  prooen  that  em- 
phasizes capital-intensive  or  higher-value- 
added  manufacturing.  The  Japanese  farm 
out  the  labor-intensive  portion  of  the  proc- 
ess to  other  nations  in  the  region  which  are 
better  equipped  to  produce  that  part  of  the 
product. 

Puerto  Rico  would  like  to  become  the 
Japan  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  and  Gov. 
Hernandez  Colon  believes  it  is  possible.  The 
key  to  Puerto  Rico's  success  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  936. 

The  CBI  was  developed  on  two  basic  prin- 
ciples, duty-free  access  to  XJ£.  markets  and 
tax  incentives.  While  the  duty-free  access 
was  written  into  the  legislation— nations  get 
12  years  of  access  to  UjS.  markets— the  tax 
Incentives  have  never  materialized.  By  using 
936-related  funds,  tax  incentives— that  is,  in- 
vestment Incentives— would  finally  become  a 
part  of  the  CBI. 

Finally,  the  worthiness  of  any  program 
can  be  measured  by  the  willingness  of 
people  to  try  it  out.  The  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  decided  to  put  his  brainchild  to  the 
test  by  taking  a  trip  to  Grenada  with  a 
group  of  executives  representing  potential 
twin-plant  investors.  This  group  met  with 
Orenadian  Prime  Minister  Herbert  Blalze. 
As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  Johnson  A 
Johnson,  Schering-Plough,  and  Smlthkline 
Beckman  corporations,  as  well  as  Prime 
Minister  BlaJze,  have  all  committed  them- 
selves to  participating  in  the  governor's  pro- 
gram if  936  Is  left  intact. 
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Gov.  HMTiMMki  Cokn  neently  itated 
that  Puerto  Rleo  ".  .  .  ataaraUl  [with]  the 
United  States  [a]  itake  In  the  poUtical  ita- 
bOity  of  the  entire  Caribbean  and  Central 
America.  We  moat  beoome  creative  paitld- 
panta  In  the  redan.  By  — «-»«~y  our  neicfa- 
bua  and  the  Utalted  States,  we  can  alao 
avure  our  own  prosperity." 

The  lovemor  is  tU^t  we  all  have  a  stake 
in  regional  stability,  snd  that  stability  can 
be  beat  achieved  by  woridns  toward  econom- 
ic prosperity. 

His  procram  holds  out  hope  for  that  pros- 
perity. R  costs  nothing  in  direct  aid.  and  it 
offers  a  great  deal  of  promise.* 


FUTURE  STAR  FROM  THE 
BRONX 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OPmWTOBK 
IH  TBI  HOUU  OP  BirmBgBlfTATIVSB 


Monday.  June  17. 19SS 

•  Mi.  OARCIA.  Mr.  G^ieaker.  it  Is  my 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  a  young  man  who  is 
well  on  his  way  to  >'*'^^»»«i"g  another 
"Bronx  Bomber."  Cliff  Gonaalea  of  St. 
Raymond  High  School  in  the  Bronx 
plays  baseball  with  the  skill  and  inten- 
sity worthy  of  the  Bronx's  best  base- 
ball tradltlML 

Cliff,  a  hard  worker,  is  dedicated  to 
hasfhall.  and  because  of  his  dedica- 
tion, he  has  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  selected  in  the  major  league 
draft  Tet.  CUff  is  more  than  an  ath- 
lete. He  is  also  a  fine  student  who  I  am 
sure  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  any 
career  he  chooses. 

I  am  enclosing  an  article  on  Cliff 
from  the  New  Yoik  Post  so  that  my 
colleagues  wfll  be  able  to  read  more 
about  his  many  aooompUshments. 

(From  the  New  Torii  Post.  Apr.  10. 1985] 

Post  BS  Axwun  or  WMOL—Curr 

nnmwAimw  St.  iuthoiid 

By  Steve  Barenf eld 

Cliff  QonialeB  can  do  it  all— and  last  weA 
be  did. 

Oansalea.  a  senior  oenterflelder  for  St. 
Raymond  HS  in  The  Bronx,  went  lO-for-16 
with  two  home  runs,  three  doubles  and 
seven  RBIs  to  lead  the  Ravens  to  five  victo- 
ries. 

For  bis  outstanding  performance,  Oonsar 
lea  is  The  Post's  mgti  School  Athlete  of  the 
Week. 

Oonnles.  ft-10. 155  pounds,  started  poorly 
last  week.  Batting  third,  he  went  O-for-3  in  a 
S-2  win  over  T^>iinMi  an  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday,  the  lefthanded  hitter,  who 
throws  ri^ty.  went  3-for-S  and  drove  in  a 
run  in  St.  Ray's  14-0  rout  of  St.  Ftands 
Prep.  The  next  day  he  again  was  3-for-S 
with  a  double  and  an  RBI  in  a  3-3  victory 
over  Qeorge  Wsshlngton. 

But  it  was  Saturday  when  Oonsales  really 
started  hanging  the  baU.  He  went  3-for-S 
with  a  homer,  two  douUea  and  an  RBI  in  a 
morning  victwy  over  llcClaney.  Later  in 
the  day.  in  the  Monroe  Tournament,  he 
went  S-for-5  with  another  home  run  and 
stole  his  100th  career  base  in  a  37-0  stroll 
past  Norman  Itiomas. 

He  doesnt  plan  on  letting  up.  either. 

"I  think  I  can  keep  up  this  pace,"  said 
Oonsales.  who  will  be  18  next  Thursday. 
"This  is  my  last  year  and  I  want  to  leave 
with  a  bang." 

There's  no  reason  why  he  cant.  Oonsales. 
who  hit  .454  last  season,  is  a  marvelous  atb- 
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lete  wpo  already  was  considered  major- 
But  he  has  gotten  better. 

'I  Hkom  I've  improved  tremmdously." 
nkL  "This  past  winter  I  worked 
on  NaitQus  and  improved  my  strmgth.  I'm 
also  aiarter  and  more  selective  at  the 
plate.'*" 

"He's  the  best  player  I've  ever  had."  said 
Raven  coach  Ron  Patnosh.  who  is  in  his 
18th  tear.  "He  does  everything.  He  can 
run— hr  goes  from  home  to  first  in  3  J.  He 
hits  fo^  power  and  average.  He  has  a  maior- 
leaguearm. 

"I  tlfnk  he  has  a  good  shot  to  get  draft- 
ed." 

So  does  Oonsales,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
bell  go  right  for  a  pro  career. 

"If  (he  money's  right— over  $40,000-1 
would  Ugn."  he  said.  "But  if  not.  Ill  go  to 
college," 

Setoa  HaU,  St.  John's.  Oklahoma  State 
and  Old  Dominion  have  offered  him  fuU 
Bcholaishlps.  But  Oonsales.  who  has  dose 
to  a  OOlaverage,  would  like  to  go  to  Tale. 

"I'd  ike  to  be  a  business  person."  be  said. 
"I  know  they  have  an  average  baseball  pro- 
gram, but  I  dont  think  where  you  play  in 
collesel  makes  that  much  of  a  difference. 
Tou  really  develop  in  summer  leagues. 

"I've!  always  loved  ha sf hall,  and  my 
friends  get  mad  at  me  because  I'm  always 
either  blaying  or  watching  on  TV.  rd  love  to 
play  njajor-league  ball  and  I  feel  I  have  a 
very  gQod  shot"* 
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THE  CA^E  AOAINBT  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS  PRODUCTION 


city:  OF  CAMBRIDGE.  MD:  RB80- 
LUilON  UROmO  CONGRESS 
TO  {ADOPT  A  BILL  EXEMPTINO 
ST^TE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 
FROM  THE  FAIR  LABOR 
STANDARDS  ACT  [FL8A] 


m 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMAITLAMD 
rax  HOUSX  OP  BKPRXSKHTATIVXS 

Monday,  June  17. 198S 


•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  I^»eaker.  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  the  commissioners  of  Cam- 
bridge MD.  The  UJ3.  8iu>reme  Court, 
in  a  reversal  of  a  1076  dedsion.  recent- 
ly held  that  the  FLBA  an>llM  to  com- 
penaulon  paid  by  State  and  local  gov- 
emmtnts  to  their  employees. 

The  commissioners  express  the 
belief  that  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
of  th#  dty  of  Cambridge  to  preserve 
exlstl^  compensation  and  Job  sched- 
uling Mrangements  and  agreements— a 
systoh  that  has  the  support  of  Cam- 
brldgf'i  public  officials  and  employees. 

Thd  commissioners  urge  the  Mary- 
land deleSAtlon  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man bf  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  House  Education  and 
Laboxl  Committee,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee o^  Labor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Hiunmi  Resources  Committee  to  Intro- 
diice  legislation  providing  for  the  ex- 
emptfm  of  State  and  local  govem- 
mentg  from  the  requirements  of  the 
FUSA^  If  such  legislation  is  not  adopt- 
ed. tHe  commlsritmers  state  that  the 
cost  Jo  Cambridge  of  complying  with 
the  IQJBA  will  be  $16,800  per  year  In 
overtpne  costs,  plus  a  large  sum  In  re- 
vising the  dty'B  recordkeeping 
syste^* 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


'ATIVCS 


1     " 
IHTHSBOUSSOP 

Jfttnday.  June  17. 1985 

•  Mr.  UDAUi.  Mr.  ^^eaker,  the 
House  thlslweek  will  vote  again  on  the 
chemical  weapons  issue.  An  amend- 
ment wfll  be  offered  by  our  colleagues 
Damtk  FaacKix  and  Johh  Poana  to 
strike  all  funding  for  chemical  weap- 
ons produfti<m.  In  support  of  their 
they  have  written  a 
timely  andhlghly  persuasive  column 
in  today's  [Washington  Post  As  their 
article  makes  clear,  "for  sound  reasons 
of  defense!  foreign  policy,  arms  con- 
trol and  bifdget.  Congress  should  once 
again  say  do." 

At  this  point  in  the  Raoc«D  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  article: 

Nbw  NavsOAs  Wskpom  TiuT  Wk  Dan*T 

L     """ 

(By  Dante  8.  FSsoell  and  John  X.  Porter) 

Would  yo«  support  a  new  Pentagon  pro- 
gram that  adds  bOllons  of  dollars  to  the 
$300  billion  fefldt.  that  has  never  been  field 
tested  becai^e  it  has  failed  80  percent  of  lU 
contndled  lAboratory  teats,  that  has  been 
rejected  by  tar  dosest  allies  in  NATO,  that 
if  put  Intol  effect  would  kill  ctvOians  in 
droves  whil*  leaving  protected  enemy  sol- 
dieis  unharmwl.  and  that  makes  chemical 
weapons  psoliferatlon  and  terrorist  use 
more  likely  Snd  arms  control  less  so? 

Of  course  not. 

That's  WW  a  bipartisan  majority  in  the 
House  has  qecisively  rejected  over  the  past 
three  years  the  Pentagon's  request  to 
produce  new  binary  nerve  gas  weapons,  a 
proposal  suteorted  on  this  page  May  31 
["Chemical  Weapons:  The  Real  Issues."  by 
Sens.  JohnjOlenn.  Barry  OOldwater.  Sam 
Nunn  and  Jphn  Warner].  We  strongly  sop- 
port*  however,  the  administration's  request 
for  over  $1  billion  to  improve  «^*«*n«i«^«i  pro- 
tection for  dur  troops  and  to  continue  chem- 
teal  research  efforts. 

The  mes^we  from  Congress  has  been 
dear  if  the  rhemlcal  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Ublon  is  ssj  dangerous  and  real  as  argued, 
Ities  of  our  chemical  program 
protection  of  our  trcwpa.  the 
our  current  adequate  retall- 
and  the  pursuit  of  a  verlfla- 
itnd  ban  on  fft»«mu-»i  weapons. 
I  j^miQ  giiii].  "^0  want  more  de- 
production  lines." 

In  its  technlral  evaluaticns  of  the  binary 
Bigeye  bomb,  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  found  that  binary  weapons  are  not  as 
safe,  modern  or  reliable  as  daimfd  by  the 
Department]  of  Defense.  Fot  example,  one 
blittry  component  Is  ss  least  as  toxic  as  the 
chemical  that  leaked  at  Bhopal.  India. 
Citing  molsiure.  temperature,  purity,  fusing 
and  structural  deflciendts.  OAO  conduded 
that  "technical  proUems  stlU  plague  the 
Bigeye  bomb  development." 

This  ooncnision  was  preceded  by  the  Infa- 
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in  which  the  Bigeye  bomb 
exploded  and  q»ewed  deadly 

test  facility.  Just  two  weeks 
reported  that  the  Bigeye  has 
test  standards  at  least  eight 
over  the  past  year, 
to  seQ  the  binary  program, 
have  argued  that  the 
tile  would  be  substantially 
the  current  usable  unitary 
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chemical  stoApOe.  That  hardly  seems  a 
credible  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  I'-hfmkal 
threat.  Furthermore,  a  Defense  Department 
blue-ribbon  panel  has  already  wmdudtil 
that  the  current  stockpile  is  adequate  and 
constitutes  a  credible  retaliatory  deterrent 
into  the  1800s.  It's  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Pentagon  would  want  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent stockpile  in  Europe,  where  the  greatest 
threat  of  chemical  warfare  exists,  with  one 
that  is  smaller  and  not  acceptable  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

It  is  dear  that  in  order  to  f<mn  a  credible 
deterrent,  the  new  weapons  would  have  to 
be  prepodtlcned  in  Europe.  Moving  massive 
amounts  of  nerve  gas  munitions  in  the  open- 
ing phases  of  a  crisis,  as  the  Pentagon 
argues,  would  only  worsen  the  situation  and 
convince  the  Soviets  that  we  were  preparing 
to  strike  first. 

If  pressed,  the  Issue  of  binary  chemical 
weapons  in  Europe  would  became  one  of  the 
hottest  issues  fadng  NATO,  placing  into 
Jeopardy  more  Impwtant  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives— Joint  research  on 
SDI,  theater  nuclear  deployments,  and  im- 
provements in  conventional  defenses.  The 
supreme  allied  commander  In  Eiuope,  Oen. 
Bernard  Rogera,  aptly  described  this  reality 
In  AprO:  "The  issue  has  beoome  too  tou^ 
to  handle.  I  find  it  is  put  in  the  too«ensi- 
tive/too-tougfa-to-handle  box  and  it  Just  re- 
poses there."  The  secretary  general  of 
NATO,  liiHtl  Carrington.  said  as  much  at  a 
recent  congressional  recmtion.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  do  not  hesitate  to  wonder  why  we 
would  hand  MikhaQ  Oortaehev  such  a 
public  relations  opportunity  in  the  middle 
of  his  peace  offensive. 

Confronted  with  dedshre  bipartisan  de- 
feats in  the  Congress,  the  Pentagon  has 
tried  to  rescue  the  binary  program  by  ap- 
pointing a  commission.  A  majority  of  the 
mmmlssion  were  already  pro-binary,  and 
the  pand  did  not  include  a  sin^  opponent, 
despite  our  recommendation  that  Ed  Be- 
thune,  a  former  Repuldican  colleague  and 
recognised  expert,  be  appointed. 

In  addition,  the  commission's  executive 
secretary,  the  Defense  Department's  sssist- 
ant  secretary  on  chemical  matters  and  the 
Pentagon's  chief  lobbyist  for  the  binary  pro- 
gram are  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
commissian's  three-page  testimony,  hastily 
produced  in  Just  five  weeks,  predictably  en- 
dorsed the  Pentagon's  binary  request.  The 
oommlsBlon  even  hired  a  few  puUlc  rela- 
tions consultants  at  $380  a  day  to  ^rnd  the 
word. 

Except  for  adding  even  more  to  the  feder- 
al defldt.  nothing  has  changed  on  this  Issue 
since  the  House,  by  a  bipartisan  majority, 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  binary  nerve 
gas  program.  Already  119  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  sponsoring  legislatiim  to 
delete  this  unwarranted  program  once 
again.  For  sound  reasons  of  defense,  foreign 
policy,  arms  control  and  budget.  Congress 
should  once  again  say  no.o 


DRUE  SMITH  OFTEN  EMTTATED 
.  .  .  NEVER  DUPLICATED 


HON.  BART  GORDON 

IX  THK  HOUSX  OP  RXPRXSKRTATIVIS 

Monday.  June  17. 19SS 
•  Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  today  to 
bid  farewell  to  a  fine  public  servant,  a 
great  reporter,  and  a  dear  friend. 

Drue  Smith,  who  has  covered  Ten- 
nessee politics  and  polltldans  without 
fear  or  favor.  Is  hanging  up  her  micro- 
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phone  and  calling  It  quits  after  many 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  her 
faithful  listeners. 

Drue  has  reported  faithfully  to 
United  Press  International  and  to  her 
listeners  on  the  Tennessee  Radio  Net- 
work. She  has  woited  diligently  to 
keep  her  listeners  on  WVOU  WSDC, 
WJCW,  WRJZ.  WDEF  and  WDDC  In- 
formed of  the  latest  happenings  In  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly. 

Her  reports  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee have  been  uiumlnattng  and 
faithfully  produced. 

Mr.  Bpeaket.  I  rise  today  to  request 
that  this  Congress  honor  Drue  Smith, 
the  first  lady  of  the  Tennessee  press 
corps  who  recently  snnounoed  retire- 
ment f  ran  the  Tennessee  Radio  Net- 
woi^ 

Elected  officials,  as  we  all  know,  are 
scrutinised  by  the  press  on  a  daOy 
basis.  And  although  Drue's  dally  ritual 
of  political  news  reporting  has  come  to 
a  dose,  the  memory  of  her  Illuminat- 
ing appearance  at  every  possible  Cap- 
itol HUl  function  is  etched  into  Ten- 
nessee's rich  political  history. 

Drue  shall  be  remembered  in  Ten- 
nessee for  her  grace  under  pressure, 
her  attention  to  every  sartorial  detail, 
and  for  her  Christmas  glasMs  with  the 
lltUe  blinking  lights. 

Drue  may  be  gone  but  she  will  not 
be  forgotten  even  as  she  was  Imitated 
but  never  duplicated.* 


EDEN  EXPRESS  RESTAURANT  A 
STORY  OF  MARingn  SUCCESS 
FOR  THE  MENTALLY  DISABUX) 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAuroamA 
IW  THX  BOTTSS  OP  SXFIBSBITATXVBS 

Monday.  June  17, 1985 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men- 
tally disabled  are  frequently  Ignored 
and  abused.  The  little  attention  they 
do  receive  is  too  often  medication  to 
keep  them  quiet  Today  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  Eden  Express  Restau- 
rant for  the  positive  approach  they 
have  taken  In  dealing  with  the  mental- 
ly disabled. 

Located  In  Hayward.  CA.  Eden  Ex- 
press provides  a  training  program  In 
restaurant  skills  for  persons  who  are 
recovering  from  mental  illnesB.  Eden 
Express  provides  a  vehlde  of  reentry 
Into  the  community  and  normal  rela- 
tionships with  people,  school,  and 
Jobs. 

Since  Its  opening  In  October  of  1980, 
212  peraons.  most  of  them  young 
adults  have  gone  through  the  training 
program.  Their  disabilities  range  from 
being  schisophrenic  to  »nintii<wi^iiy  im. 
matiu«  to  developmentsJly  disabled  or 
retarded.  Sixty-five  percent  were 
"graduates;"  who  got  Jobs,  often  their 
first  Job.  The  majority  of  them  are 
doing  very  welL 

As  a  restaurant,  it  is  In  the  black. 
Each  individual  advances  at  his  or  her 
own  pace  through  the  various  Job  sta- 
tions: dish  washing,  laundry.  Janitor. 
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food  preparation,  kitchen  aide  to  cook, 
beverage  bar.  busing,  waittaig  tablea. 
cashier,  host.  Together  the  group  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  popular  res- 
taurants in  downtown  Hayward. 

Most  of  the  trainees  go  Into  entry 
level  restaurant  or  food  service  Jobs. 
Some  go  back  to  college.  Of  all  that 
enter  the  training  program  at  Eden 
EjLpieas,  98  percent  are  hdped.  Com- 
paring that  to  the  5  percent  of  the 
overall  labeled  m*ntAiiy  4itaMfd  that 
make  It,  one  can  readily  see  that  Eden 
Express  Is  an  overwhelming  success.* 


GREAT  CALIFORNIA  GRAY 
WHALE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCO 

opcAuvoamA 

m  THX  BOT7SX  OP  ■XPBXSXirtAZIVSS 

Monday.  June  17, 198S 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
are  well  aware,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious resources  that  we  have  in  this 
country  Is  the  diversity  and  vitality  of 
the  wildlife.  We  in  California  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  preserve  the 
quality  of  this  natural  resource.  Pres- 
ently, we  are  working  to  protect  the 
"endangered  spedes"  status  of  the 
great  California  gray  whale  so  ss  to 
oisure  Its  healthy  and  long-term  pros- 
perity. 

This  is  an  Issue  that  affects  a  great 
many  persons,  not  Just  Callfomlans. 
However,  as  you  can  well  Imagine. 
Callfomlans  tend  to  harbor  some  of 
the  strongest  feeUngs  about  the  CaU- 
fomia  gray  whale.  The  strong  emo- 
tional Impact  that  the  gray  whale  has 
on  Callfomlans  was  again  revealed  to 
me  recmtly.  I  Just  received  a  very 
moving  and  thoughtful  poem  about 
the  gray  whale.  This  poem  was  written 
by  Jamie  Lawson  from  Crescent  City. 
CA.  Because  I  feel  this  poem  expresses 
a  bond  between  man.  the  gray  whale, 
and  nature  that  we  must  recogntate 
and  not  forget,  I  would  like  to  share  It 
with  you. 

OaATToOaar 
(By  Jamie  Lawson) 

Our  great  Journey  north  has  begun  once 

more. 
Tou.  young  gray  whale,  shaU  "^^p'^r 

me. 
There  are  Important  things  I  must  tell  you. 
Important  things  to  see. 
That  is  a  ship.  Now,  where  are  you  off  to? 
I  tell  you.  my  chOd.  you  shouldn't  go  near. 
Those  ships  were  once  bringers  of  death  for 

us. 
Bringers  of  death  and  fear. 
Dont  squeal  at  mel  I  know  the  others  say 
That  the  exploding  harpoons  are  no  more. 
The  humans  do  not  try  to  murder  us 
And  fill  the  sea  with  gore. 
About  d^ty  of  these  Journeys  sgo 
The  killing  ships  aU  were  ""**"''r  gone. 
No  one  now  save  the  black-and-white  orca 
Tries  to  silence  our  song. 
Tes,  my  child,  I  know  that  now  we  are  safe. 
We   snd   the   humans   perhaps   could   be 

friends. 
But  I  don't  trust  them— who  knows  when 

theynitry 
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To  kill  us  for  their  ends? 

Let  us  slip  away  so  they  will  not  see. 

It's  not  difficult— 111  show  you  the  way. 

Breathe  softly  at  the  surface,  then  dive 

deep. 
These  coastal  waters  will  conceal  our  gray.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS:  IT'S  THE 
PENTAGON'S  CASE  THAT 
LEAKS.  NOT  THE  EXISTING 
STOCKPILE 


HON.  DAVm  L  BONIOR 

OrUCRIOAH 
m  TRK  BOUSB  OP  BKPRSSEirTATIVKS 

Monday,  June  17, 1985 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Pentagon  is  making  a 
hard-sell  to  Congress  to  gain  approval 
of  a  new  generation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. In  so  doing,  the  Pentagon  con- 
stantly stretches  the  facts,  overstates 
its  case,  and  contradicts  other  infor- 
mation in  its  possession  from  inde- 
pendent sources. 

In  its  zeal,  the  Pentagon  has  been 
leaving  a  false  impression  on  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  resume  pro- 
duction of  lethal  nerve  gas. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  compared  to 
some  of  the  dabns  the  Pentagon  Is 
making: 

First,  the  Pentagon  claims  that  the 
existing  n.S.  stodipile  of  chemical 
weapons  is  no  longer  usable. 

In  fact,  the  Pentagon's  own  studies 
show  a  substantial  and  usable  stock- 
pile of  chemical  weiux>ns.  A  Pentagon- 
established  blue  ribbon  panel  reported 
in  1983  that  except  in  rare  instances, 
the  existing  munitions  "appear  to  be 
in  good  shape."  Defense  Secretary 
Weinberger  conceded  that  year  that 
our  artillery  shells  stockpile  is  "in  the 
range  of  sufficiency."  Even  the  Penta- 
gon's chief  salesman  for  chemical 
weiuwns,  Thomas  J.  Welch,  agreed 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  earlier  this  year  that  we 
can  fire  all  our  nerve  gas  artillery 
shells. 

Second,  if  you  won't  believe  that  our 
existing  stodq>ile  is  nonexistent,  the 
Pentagon  then  further  argues  that  our 
nerve  gas  weapons  will  deteriorate  in 
the  near  future. 

The  same  1983  blue  ribbon  panel 
stated  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to 
predict  the  future  condition  of  our 
stockpile— Pentagon  claims  to  the  con- 
trary. It  recommended  undertaking 
tests  to  determine  future  reliability.  In 
point  of  fact,  our  stockpile  of  usable 
chemiml  weapons  has  actually  in- 
creased in  recent  years  due  to  a 
heightened  Army  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  the  Pentagon  argues  that  the 
new  chemical  weapons  would  be  safer 
than  our  existing  stockpile. 

Here  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  and  a 
mass  of  exaggeration.  The  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  last  year  praised 
the  Army  for  its  excellent  Job  of  over- 
seeing our  present  stockpile  and  point- 
ed out  there  has  never  been  a  signifi- 
cant accident  with  our  stockpile. 
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Eve>  Pentagon  witnesses  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
conceded  earlier  this  year  that  the 
safety  of  our  existing  stockpile  is  not  a 
problsm. 

Moreover,  the  new  generation  of 
chemJral  weapons  has  been  plagued  by 
a  series  of  technical  problems  that 
make  it  clear  that  the  new  weapons 
are  sttll  not  safe  for  those  using  them 
or  present  a  proven  threat  to  the 
enemy.  A  few  years  ago,  the  GAO 
found  that  the  bombs  would  explode 
prematurely  in  the  aircraft  earning  it. 
Now  ttie  GAO  finds  that  the  bomb  re- 
mainsj  technically  flawed  despite  many 
years  of  testing. 

Fourth,  if  the  first  three  arguments 
are  ndt  convincing  enough,  the  Penta- 
gon tl|en  argues  that  a  vote  to  approve 
prodiirtion  is  a  vote  for  a  smaller 
stockpile  of  chemical  weapons  as  we 
will  destroy  our  existing  weapons  at 
the  s4me  time. 

This  argument  is  interesting,  but  it 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  Pentagon  argu- 
ment about  a  huge  Soviet  advantage 
in  chemical  weapons  and  the  need  to 
enlarge  our  deterrent  force.  It  is  not 
clear  how  the  Pentagon  can  argue 
about  a  superior  Soviet  force  that 
should  scare  us  into  a  chemical  weap- 
ons buildup  and  at  the  same  time  talk 
about  shrinking  our  existing  stockpile. 
Something  does  not  compute. 

Furthermore,  the  Pentagon  is  asking 
us  to  ireplace  our  current  reliable  and 
fully  tested  chemical  stockpile  over- 
seas With  one  that  is  unreliable  and 
not  fully  tested  in  the  United  States. 
That  hardly  seems  like  a  credible  de- 
terrent to  the  Soviet  chemical  threat. 

In  sMm,  I  urge  you  to  support  the  bi- 
partialui  effort  led  by  Representative 
DAirrt  B.  Fascell  and  Representative 
John  E.  Poster  who  will  offer  their 
amendment  deleting  $124  million  for 
binary  production  from  the  DOD  au- 
thorisation bill  on  Tuesday,  June 
18.«0 
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I  comniend  commentator  John 
Howson  for  his  courageous  decision  to 
act  on  his  ^liefs  despite  resulting  per- 
sonal hardship.  I  urge  aU  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  following  article: 

NlW  ZKAIAHD  AlfNOUllCKR  QUITS  OVKR 

South  Africa 


SPORTS  COMMENTATOR 

FORCED    TO    QUIT   JOB    OVER 
JSAL        TO        BROADCAST 
FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Wnxnii 
Zealand's 
Job  with  thi 
poratlon 
national 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OPTBCAS 
IIT|THI  HOU8X  OP  RSPRSSDrtATTVXS 

Monday,  June  17, 1985 

•  Mn  LESiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
you  may  have  missed  in  last  Friday's 
Wasmngton  Post.  The  article  concerns 
a  New  Zealand  sports  commentator's 
decision  to  quit  his  Job  rather  than  be 
fired  for  his  refusal  to  broadcast  the 
natiotial  team's  games  from  South 
AfrlcL 

I  f#el  it  is  very  important  to  realize 
that  liputheid  Is  an  issue  receiving  at- 
tention and  spurring  protests  world- 
wide. Apartheid  is  an  issue  that 
crosses  all  national  lines  and  should 
unite  us  In  our  efforts  to  achieve  Jus- 
tice, jequallty,  and  dignity  for  every- 
one. 


,  Niw  Zkalamd,  June  13.— New 

rugby  commentator  quit  his 

state-owned  broadcasting  cor- 

rather  than  broadcast  the 

I's   games   from    white-ruled 

South  Af  rlc4.  Radio  New  Zealand  said. 

John  HovKon.  who  has  broadcast  all  of 
the  New  Z^taland  national  team's  major 
matches  in  I  he  past  10  years,  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  wi  is  given  a  24-hour  ultimatum  to 
agree  to  nup^e  the  South  Africa  trip  or  be 
fired. 

Public  opihion  in  New  Zealand  is  sharply 
divided  on  tl  te  trip  because  of  South  Africa's 
policy  on  racial  segregation,  known  as  apart- 
heid.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  cglls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printi^  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congkessioiial 
Record  oii  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  b^  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meeting!  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  18,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
DaUy  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

itEETUfGS  Scheduled 

JX7NE19 

9:00 1 
*  Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  C.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  to 
be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

SD-410 
9:30 1 
Banking,  Bousing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  ooniinue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
condition,  structure,  and  competition 
within  the  domestic  financial  services 
industry,  focusing  on  implications  of 
further  deregulation  of  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

SD-S38 

Finance 

To  continue  hearings  of  the  President's 

tax  rqform  proposal. 

SD-21S 
Judiciaryl 

Constitut  Ion  Subcommittee 

To  hol(  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  2  and  S.J. 

Res.  p,  proposing  an  amendment  to 


the  U.S.  Constitution  relating  to  vol- 
untary silent  prayer  or  reflection,  and 
related  measures. 

SD-226 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

SH-219 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  501  and  S.  616,  biUs  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural   commodities,    provide    price 
and   income   protection   for   farmers, 
assure   consumers   an   abundance   of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  related  measures. 

SR-328A 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  721,  to 
make  exports  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities competitive  in  world  markets 
with  sales  of  other  countries  by  clari- 
fying export  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  the 
cargo  preference  provisions. 

SR-2S3 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  410.  to 
repeal  the  Commercial  and  Apartment 
Conservation  Service  (CACS),  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  Installation  of 
energy  conservation  and  renewable 
energy  resources  measures  in  apart- 
ment and  small  commercial  buildings, 
H.R.  1373,  to  designate  the  wilderness 
in  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
in  California  as  the  Phillip  Burton 
Wilderness,  S.  444,  to  convey  certain 
U.S.  lands  In  Alaska  to  NANA  Region- 
al Corporation  In  exchange  for  lands 
owned  by  such  corporation,  S.  1055,  to 
designate  the  Granite  Reef  aqueduct 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  as  the 
"Hayden-Rhodes  Aqueduct",  H.R.  37, 
to  identify,  commemorate,  and  pre- 
serve the  legacy  of  historic  landscapes 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  and  other 
pending  business. 

SD-366 
Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Environment  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  regula- 
tions concerning  ocean  incineration  of 
hazardous  waste. 

SD-400 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  for  urgent  economic  as- 
sistance to  Jordan. 

SD-419 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Terence  C.  Oolden,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  274,  to 
improve  the  security  of  nuclear  power 
facilities  by  granting  power  reactor  li- 
censees access  to  certain  infoimatlon 
in  FBI  criminal  history  files,  and  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  a  back- 
ground investigation  on  any  Individual 
having  unescorted  access  to  nuclear 
power  facilities. 

SD-628 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  National  Endowment  of  the 
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Arts  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  econom- 
ic problems  of  rural  America. 

SD-485 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Marvin  L.  Stone,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  United  SUtes 
Information  Agency. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
3:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  501  and  S.  616,  bills  to  expand 
export  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural   commodities,    provide    price 
and   income   protection   for   farmers, 
assure   consumers   an   abundance   of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  related  measuires. 

SR-328A 

JUNE  20 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
relating  to  changes  in  the  survival 
benefits  plan,  as  contained  in  H.R. 
1872,  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act.  1986  (pending  on  House 
calendar). 

SR-232A 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
condition,  structure,  and  competition 
within  the  domeatic  financial  services 
industry,  focusing  on  implications  of 
further  deregulation  of  depository  in- 
stitutions. 

SD-538 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  Rea.  178.  to  urge 
the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  retain  the  ciurent  automobUe 
fuel  economy  standard,  and  S.  1097,  to 
provide  for  the  appropriate  treatment 
of  methanoL 

SR-253 
9:30  ajn. 
Armed  Serviees 
Closed  briefing  on  Army  Light  Division 
(light  aircraft  used  for  medical  emer- 
gency situations),  and  to  consider  rou- 
tine military  noininatlons. 

8R-322 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  propoaal. 

8D-315 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearlngi  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  osteoporosis. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  health  care 
policy  changes. 

SR-418 

10:00  ajn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Busineas  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  8.  601  and  8.  616,  bills  to  expand 

export  markets  for  United  States  agri- 
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cultural  commodities,  provide  price 
and  income  protection  for  farmers, 
assure  consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  related  measures. 

SR-328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands,   Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  816.  to  esUblish 
the  Pine  Ridge  Wilderness  and  Soldier 
Creek  Wilderness  In  the  Nebraska  Na- 
tional Forest. 

SD-342 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  issues 
relating  to  groundwater  protection. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SI>-226 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  fuxtds  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  National  Endowment  of 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities. 

8R-485 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subeommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  war  on  poverty. 

SD-138 
11:30  am 
'Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, focusing  on  the  D.C.  court  system. 

SD-192 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
David  G.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Iraq. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Israel,  and  U 
Craig  Johnstone,  of  Washington,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  the   Democratic  and 
Popular  Republic  of  Algeria. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  904.  Water  Re- 
search Foundation  Act. 

SD-342 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Ralph  E.  Kmnlckell.  Jr..  of 
Virginia,  to  be  Public  Printer  of  the 
United  States,  and  B.  43,  to  provide 
that  each  item  of  any  general  or  spe- 
cial appropriation  bOl  and  any  blU  or 
Joint  resolution  making  supplemental, 
defidracy,  or  continuing  appropria- 
tions that  Is  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  In  the  same  form  shall 
be  enrolled  as  a  separate  bill  or  Joint 
resolution  for  presentation  to  the 
President. 

S-128.  Capitol 

3:00  pjn. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 

of  S.  501  and  8.  616.  bills  to  expand 

export  markets  for  United  States  »txi- 

cultural    commodities,    provide    price 

and  income   protection   for   farmers, 

assure   consumers   an   abundance   of 

food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices. 
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and  continue  low-income  food  uaiat- 
ance  prognuns.  and  related  meaaure. 

SR-338A 
4.-00  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelliguice 
Cloaed  briefinc  on  intelligence  mattera. 

SH-ai» 

JUNE  31 
0:15  ajn. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearinga  on  tbe  tax  impact  on 
national  energy  policy 

8D-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  bold  bearings  on  8.  397.  to  modify 
tbe  abdication  of  the  Sherman  and 
ClayUm   Acts  to  international   com- 
merce. 

8D-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  bearings  on  tbe  impact  of 
tbe  international  debt  crisis  on  the 
n.S.  economy. 

2369  Raybum  Building 

JUNE  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  203,  to  provide  a 
one-time  amnesty  from  criminal  and 
dvfl  tax  penalties,  as  well  as  50%  of 
any  interest  pouUty,  for  taxpayers 
who  pay  previous  Federal  tax  under- 
payments during  the  amnesty  period, 
and  S.  206,  to  create  a  mechanism  for 
taxpayers  to  dfslgnate  fl  of  any  Fed- 
eral tax  overpaymoit  for  payment  to 
tbe  Natlmial  Organ  Transplant  Trust 
Ftand. 

8D-215 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1200,  to  con- 
trol   unauthorized   immigration   into 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-226 
lOMajn. 
Joint  Econcmiic 
To  resume  bearings  on  the  impact  of 
the  international  debt  crisis  on  the 
U A  economy. 

2369  Raybum  Building 
2HI0pjn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  ICaintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementatkm  of  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  ChQd  Welfare  Act  (PX.  96- 
272),  and  on  proposals  to  modify  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
program. 

8D-216 

JUNE  26 
9:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Enogy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1226,  to  compen- 
sate the  public  for  injuries  or  damages 
suffered  in  the  event  of  an  accident  in- 
volving nuclear  activities  undertaken 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion   licensees    or    Department    of 
Energy  contractors. 

8D-3M 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  amend- 
menta  to  &  100,  the  Product  Liability 
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to  reform  product  liability  law 
provide  an  alternative  to  a  tradl- 
lawsuit  for  recovery  of  out-of- 
et  expenses  that  result  from  prod- 
related  injuries. 

SR-263 

To  resume  hearings  on  tbe  President's 
t«x  reform  proposal. 

8D-216 
lental  Affairs 

At  of  Qovemment  Management 

bbcommittee 

To  Ihold  oversight  bearings  on  the  De- 

it  of  Labor's  enforcement  of 

|e  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 

Ity  Act  (ERISA). 

SD-342 
f  and  Human  Resources 
tiold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

10:00  ain. 
Appropriations 
Defease  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
egtimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Envirpnment  and  Public  Woito 
Buaness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
cdendar  business. 
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SD-430 


Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to 
calender  business. 


SD-406 

consider  pending 

SD-419 


2:00  p  Ji  u 
Finaoce 

Intergational  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  en- 
fa  rcement  of  U.S.  prohibitions  on  the 
in  portation  of  goods  produced  by  oon- 
vl  t  labor. 

SD-216 

JUNE  26 
9:30  aj] . 
Comi  lerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviat  on  Subcommittee 
To  lold  hearings  on  S.  1017.  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  an  independ- 
e^  airport  authority,  and  S.  1110,  to 
pi  ovide  for  the  award  of  grants  to  the 
W  isbington  Metropolitan  Alrporte  for 
ct  rtain  a^ltal  ezpendltiures. 

SR-263 
Flnaqce 
To  fontinue  hearings  on  the  President's 
ta^  reform  proposal. 

SD-216 
Oovetrunental  Affairs 
Ovenlght  of  Oovemment  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Deput- 
mmt  of  Labor's  enforcement  of  the 
S  nployee  Retirement  Income  Seeuri- 
tj  Act  (ERISA). 

SD-842 
10:00  a.  B. 
Envli  mment  and  Public  Works 
Nucl«  u*  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  lold  hearings  on  8.  836,  to  revise  li- 
C4  using  procedures  for  production  and 
ul  Uisation  fadlltles  for  nuclear  materi- 
al  and  8.  16,  to  establish  a  National 
A  mdemy  for  Nuclear  Power  Safety  to 
pi  ovide  training  to  civilian  nuclear 
power  plant  personnel. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  lold  hearings  on  8.  902,  to  establish 
f  <  leral  standards  for  gaining  activities 
Of  Indian  lands. 

SE>-628 


■  n 


1:00  pjn. 
*aovemm«ntal  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  liearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  modify  deductions  for  certain  tax 
payments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

SD-342 


9:30  ajn. 

Finance 

To  continue 

taxrefiiim 


JUNE  27 


hearings  on  the  President's 
proposal. 

SD-216 


10:00 
Commerce  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  Na^onal  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
1246,  tbe  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Managiiment  Act  Amendments  of 
1986. 

SR-263 
Energy  an4  Natural  Resources 
Public  La4ds,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source I  Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recrea- 
tion feu  as  authorized  in  the  Land 
and  Witer  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1966.    j 

I  SD-366 

Environmetit  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  836,  to  revise 
licensing  procedures  for  production 
and  utilization  facilities  for  nuclear 
material,  and  S.  16,  to  establish  a  Na- 
ti(mal  Academy  for  Nuclear  Power 
Safety  |to  provide  training  to  civilian 
nuclMij  power  plant  peraonneL 

r  SD-406 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family.  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
SubconMnittee 
To  hold  bearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem of  tfrugs  in  the  military. 

SD-430 
4:00  pjn. 
Select  on  liitelllgence 
Closed  bif  efing  on  intelligence  matters. 

8H-219 

JULT9 
9:30) 
Energy  and  Natural  Resotu-ces 
Natural  Rgsouroes  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
impaction  the  coal  industry  of  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining's  proposed 
rulemaxlng  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion fe; 

SD-366 

JULY  10 
9:30) 
Labor  and  ^uman  Resources 
To  resurte  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 

10:001 

Envlronmeht  and  Public  Works 

Transports  tion  Subcommittee 

To  hold  1  learings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorl  Eing  funds  for  tbe  Federal  Aid 

Hlgbw4y  Program. 

SD-MM 
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JULY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Tranqwrtation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Prognun. 

SD-406 

JULY  12 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  720.  to  establish 
a  permanent  boundary  for  the  Acadia 
NaUonal  Park  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

8D-366 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Asbestos  School 
Hazard  Abatement  Act  cnUe  V  of  PX. 
98-377). 

SD-406 

JULY  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  on  S.  680.  to  limit  im- 
ports of  textiles  and  textUe  products 
into  the  United  States  to  a  one  per- 
cent growth  rate  for  exporting  coun- 
tries 

SD-215 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
2H)0pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Regional   and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Teimeasee  Valley 
Authority. 

SD-406 

JULY  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
VS.  relations  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (LL.O.). 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Cmnmunlty   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  bearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  17 
9:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  ajn. 
Ijtbor  kdA  Htunan  Resources 
To  bold  bearings  on  civil  rights  issues. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  oversigbt  heartaigs  to  review 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 
ulations concerning  ocean  incineration 
of  hazardous  waste. 

SD-406 

JULY  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subooounlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoaed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  tbe  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

8D-406 

JULY  22 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Regional   and  Community  Development 
SubccMnmittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority 

SD-406 

JULY  23 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  aa  S.  445,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provlsicms  regarding  llaUllty  for 
nuclear  incidents,  and  S.  1225,  to  com- 
pensate tbe  public  for  injuries  or  dam- 
ages suffered  in  tbe  event  of  an  acci- 
dent involving  nuclear  activities  under- 
taken by  Nuclear  Regulatrary  Commis- 
sion   licensees    or    Department    of 
Energy  ccmtractors. 

SD-406 

JULY  26 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    bold    oversi^t    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  tbe  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
In  Garcia  vs.  San  Antonio  Metropoli- 
tan Transit  Authority  on  the  ooverage 
of  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ees under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  RegulattOD  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  446,  to  revise 
certain  provisions  regarding  liability 
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for  nuclear  incidents,  and  S.  1225,  to 
compensate  tbe  public  for  injuries  or 
damages  suffered  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  involving  nuclear  activities 
undertaken  by  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Uoensees  or  Department 
of  Energy  contractors. 

SD-406 

JULY  31 
9-.30ajn. 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  bold  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Tranqwrtation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  tbe  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 
OCTOBER  1 


llKWi 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legkm. 

SD-106 


CANCELLA'nONS 


JUNE  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Enviraiment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2KK>pjn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1966  for  tbe 
Holocaust  Memorial  CoundL 

SD-193 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and   Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  bold  bearings  to  review  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  fraud. 

80-226 

JUNE28 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  meet,  to  crasider, 
pnnxMed  reconciliation  legislatlcm  on 
the  budget. 

SD-418 


taiiAA 


r-f^lLir^  D  1 


?CY/~k1k.T  A  ¥ 


CCIkT  A  TTJ 


T. -to     inoc 
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CONGR^IONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SEfiATE— Tuesday,  June  18,  1985 


(.LegisUkive  day  of  Monday,  June  3. 1985) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  aan..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  TBUiucoiro}. 

The  FRESIDiafT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  this  morning  will  be  offered  by 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  L.R.  Elson, 
the  former  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  happy  to  have  him  with  us. 

PRATBR 

The  Reverend  Edward  LJl.  Elson, 
S.TJ}..  former  Chv)laln.  UJB.  Senate, 
offered  the  following  prayer 

Ood  of  our  fathers  and  our  God. 
who  has  watched  over  this  Nation 
from  generation  to  generation,  look 
upon  us  in  this  painful  hour  of  histo- 
ry, and  breathe  upon  our  inmost  being 
the  reality  of  Thy  guiding  presence. 
Put  moral  muscle  in  the  fiber  of  our 
common  life  and  arm  us  with  the 
sinews  of  the  spirit.  Endow  us  with  a 
deeper  compassion,  sympathy  and  ten- 
derness. Release  the  captives.  Heal  the 
sick,  comfort  the  sorrowing  and  give 
courage  to  those  in  danger. 

Guide  by  Thy  higher  wisdom  the 
President  and  all  who  serve  in  this 
Government  that  peace  and  Justice 
may  everywhere  prevail.  Now  send  us 
to  our  work,  strong  in  spirit,  alert  in 
mind,  warm  in  heart  to  do  the  right 
that  needs  assistance,  against  the 
wrong  that  needs  resistance,  to  the 
future  in  the  distance  when  the  little 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  consum- 
mated in  the  kingdom  whose  builder 
and  maker  is  God. 

Hear  all  our  prayers  uttered  or  un- 
expressed and  keep  us  by  Thy  grace. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


SCHEDULE 


for  not  to  exceed  15  mln-    remedy  the 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE  ACTING 
BCAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader  is 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  unavoidably  de- 
tained in  a  meeting  this  morning.  The 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
have  their  usual  10  minutes  each,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
would  like  5  minutes  of  leadership 
time,  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Cochran]  would  like  2  minutes  of 
leadership  time.  That  will  follow  the 
Democratic  leader. 

There  is  a  special  order  In  favor  of 
the    Senator    from    Wisconsin.    [Mr. 


Pbozi^irk] 
utes.   ' 

The^e  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minut^  each. 

The  Senate,  as  usual,  today  will 
stand  In  recess  between  the  hours  of 
12  noon  and  2  pjn.  for  the  party 
lunch^ns. 

At  2:  o'clock,  the  Senate  will  have  10 
minutts  of  debate  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed on  amendment  No.  348,  the  Bradley 
amencknent,  to  S.  979.  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  which 
will  be  immediately  followed  by  a  vote. 
A  rolldall  vote  is  expected  on  final  pas- 
sage Of  S.  979. 

Following  the  disposition  of  S.  979.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  majority  leader 
to  be^  consideration  of  S.  408.  the 
Small  pusiness  Act.  or  S.  1103.  dealing 
withllOAA. 

It  ii  also  a  possibility  that  the 
Senat4  wlU  begin  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Ho.  3,  S.  49,  the  gun  bill. 

Mr.  president,  I  will  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend^  the  Democratic  leader. 


I. 


ECOGNmON  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  J  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCofNKLL).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


'ARISON  OF  THE  SENATE- 

BUDGET       TO       THE 

CRANSTON-INOUYE-MAT- 

GA  BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  !BYRD.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Saiate  passed  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

At  the  time,  I  described  some  of  the 
inadeauacies  in  that  budget  and  the 
detriidental  effects  I  believe  will  result 
shoulq  it  become  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Qovemment  for  1986  and  beyond. 

One  I  of  the  most  disappointing  facts 
about  I  the  acceptance  of  this  budget 
was  the  fact  that  the  Senate  had  been 
offered— but  had  rejected  by  near 
party-line  votes— several  Important 
budget  amendments  that  would  have 
resuJtfd  in  considerable  improvement 
to  th4  White  House-Republican  lead- 
ership budget.  The  day  before— on 
May  3—1  offered  such  an  amendment. 
It  wai  an  amendment  that  had  been 
carefilUy  crafted  in  consultation  with 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  Democratic 
Confet-ence,  and  one  that  sought  to 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  staten  ena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


most  glaring  of  the  White 
House-Reptibllcan  leadership  budget's 
def iclenciet . 

I  offered  the  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Inoutz, 
and  Mr.  MATStTNACA.  The  amendment 
offered  the  Senate  a  chance  to  first, 
reduce  the  deficit  more  than  the  final 
Republican  budget;  second,  save  the 
co6t-of-Ilvliig  adjustment  for  Social  Se- 
curity and'  all  other  retirement  and 
veterans  programs;  third,  ensure  that 
profitable  Corporations  pay  their  fair 
share  of  Income  taxes;  and  fourth,  cut 
less  deeply]  into  a  number  of  Federal 
programs  oritical  to  assuring  fairness 
and  equityj  for  all  Americans,  to  en- 
hancing our  competitiveness  with 
other  Indiistrlallzed  nations,  and  to 
making  essential  investments  neces- 
sary to  continued  progress  in  the 
future. 

The  Bird-Cranston-Inouye-Matsu- 
naga  proposal  would  have  reduced  the 
deficit  in  ffecal  year  1986  half-a-billlon 
dollars  more  than  the  White  House- 
Republican  budget  reduces  it.  Over 
the  3-year  j  period  1986  through  1988, 
the  Democratic  leadership  proposal 
would  hav^  reduced  the  deficit  iy»  bil- 
lion more-4and  would  have  provided  a 
lower  deficit  in  each  of  the  3  years. 

By  the  e^d  of  fiscal  year  1988,  the 
budget  asi  modified  by  the  Byrd 
amendment  would  have  yielded  a  defi- 
cit of  $99.a  billion  for  that  year  while 
the  budged  passed  by  Senate  Republi- 
cans left  a  deficit  of  over  $104  billion 
In  that  same  year.  And.  yet,  the  Byrd 
budget  wnild  have  been  fairer  and 
much  more  nearly  sufficient  to  meet 
America's  needs. 

I  believe  that  the  single  most  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  Byrd-De- 
mocatic  leadership  budget  and  the 
White  Hojuse-Republican  leadership 
budget  as  Massed  is  that  the  Byrd  pro- 
posal provided  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  Social  Security— and  all 
other  retirement,  veterans,  and  dis- 
ability proerams  including  the  Black 
Lung  Prog|«m— while  the  Republican 
budget  eliminates  those  COLA's  for  a 
full  1-year  period. 

The  Byrd  amendment  also  called  on 
the  Flnande  Committee  to  obtain  ap- 
proximately $61  billion  in  deficit  re- 
duction ffom  additional  revenues. 
Even  thi^ugh  budget  resolutions 
cannot  instruct  the  committee  precise- 
ly how  to  Ido  that,  I  made  clear  that, 
first,  I  would  object  strongly  to  any  in- 
creases in  personal  income  taxes;  and, 
second,  I  flavored  gaining  the  bulk  of 
this  additibnal  revenue  by  closing  cor- 


porate tax  loopholes  through  estab- 
lishment of  a  20-percent  corporate 
minimum  tax  and  freezing  the  value 
of  corporate  tax  deductions,  credits, 
and  exemptions. 

The  corporate  mintmnm  tax  pro- 
posed In  the  Bsrrd  budget  package 
would  apply  only  to  profitable  firms 
now  paying  little  or  nothing  in  income 
taxes,  and  so  would  not  increase  the 
burden  for  struggling  or  marginal 
firms.  Scores  of  profitable  corpora- 
tions pay  little  or  nothing  in  income 
taxes  at  the  same  time  that  average 
Americans  are  being  asked  to  make 
substantial  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 
deficit  reduction.  This  isn't  fair,  and 
the  amendment  I  offered  was  designed 
to  remedy  this  unfairness. 

I  also  indicated  that  some  of  the  rev- 
enues called  for  in  the  Byrd-Cranston- 
Inouye-Matsimaga  amendment  could 
be  achieved  by  extending  the  Federal 
tax  on  cigarettes  now  scheduled  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  by 
investing  in  strengthened  tax  compli- 
ance capacity  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service— so  that  those  who  now 
owe  taxes  would  not  be  permitted  to 
escape  without  paying  what  they  owe. 

In  addition  to  these  differences,  the 
budget  I  offered  would  have  restored 
cuts  In  a  number  of  critical  programs 
which  are  vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 
The  White  House-Republican  leader- 
ship budget  as  passed  eliminates  urban 
development  grants  and  export  promo- 
tion loans;  -and  makes  deep  cuts  in 
fimding  for  education.  Job  training, 
basic  science  and  research  programs- 
including  National  Institutes  of 
Health  disease  prevention  and  treat- 
ment research— mass  transit,  Amtrak, 
regional  economic  development  pro- 
grams—including the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission— and  agricultural 
programs. 

The  Byrd  budget  amendment  would 
have  provided  sufficient  resources  for 
these  programs  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  the  needs  they  now  are 
meeting.  These  programs  are  impor- 
tant to  ouir  efforts  to  remain  a  world 
industrial  and  commercial  leader,  to 
preserve  the  Jobs  we  now  have  and  add 
to  them,  and  to  improve  our  quality  of 
life.  Cutting  them  back,  as  the  White 
House-Republican  leadership  budget 
does,  will  exact  a  great  toll  in  future 
years— a  toll  that  our  children  and 
their  children  will  pay. 

Finally,  the  Byrd  budget  amend- 
ment rejected  the  Republican  budget's 
Increases  in  out-of-pocket  health  care 
costs  to  be  exacted  from  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  as  well  as  Its  deep  reduc- 
tions in  the  Medicaid  Program.  Under 
the  budget  the  Republicans  passed,  el- 
derly and  disabled  Medicare  benefici- 
aries will  have  to  pay  higher  premiums 
for  physicians  and  outpatient  cover- 
age, tUgher  deductibles  each  year 
before  that  coverage  will  provide  any 
protection,  and  they  will  have  to  make 


a  substantial  payment  every  time  they 
receive  a  home  health  visit. 

Our  Democratic  leadership  budget 
proposal  also  cut  foreign  aid  spending 
by  $1.9  billion  over  3  years— while  pro- 
tecting aid  to  Israel.  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Turkey. 

For  defense  spending,  the  Byrd 
amendment  provided  for  a  1-percent 
Increase  above  inflation  in  fiscal  year 
1986  and  3  percent  beyond  inflation  in 
each  of  both  1987  and  1988.  The  final 
Republican  budget  provides  only  an 
inflation  adjustment  in  1986  and  the 
same  3  percent  real  growth  in  each  of 
the  subsequent  2  years. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  I  of- 
fered would  have  provided  for  a  fairer 
and  more  workable  spending  plan  for 
this  Nation  for  the  coming  years.  It 
also  would  have  given  our  Nation  a 
much  greater  likelihood  of  enhancing 
our  competitiveness  with  other  indus- 
trialized countries,  and  would  have 
made  Important  investments  in  Ameri- 
ca's future— shortchanged  in  the  Re- 
publican-White House  budget— by 
funding  education  and  child  nutrition 
programs,  agriculture  programs,  and 
programs  critical  to  meeting  our  cities' 
and  national  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  5  minutes  of  the  leadership  time 
to  the  President  pro  tempore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  following 
which  I  would  like  to  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cochran]. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  acting  majority 
leader. 


CLOSING  OF  TEXTILE  MILUS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  again  today  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  to  the  plight  of  the  Amer- 
ican textile  Industry.  In  my  home 
State  of  South  Carolina,  mills  contin- 
ue to  close  and  employees  continue  to 
lose  their  Jobs. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article  from 
the  largest  newspaper  in  South  Caroli- 
na, the  State.  Its  headline  reads, 
"Bamberg  Mill  Shutting  Down." 

The  article  reads  this  wajr: 

Bamberg  Textile  Mills  is  shutting  down 
operations  because  of  competition  from  im- 
ports, and  a  majority  of  its  300  workers  have 
already  been  laid  off. 

Zandy  Leaderman,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  mill's  parent  company,  Rockland  In- 
dustries of  Baltimore,  said  the  decision  to 
close  down  the  plant  was  made  Wednesday. 

He  blamed  the  closing  on  "foreign  Imports 
and  the  cost  of  making  goods  here." 


The  plant  Is  Bamberg's  largest  onployer. 
said  the  mill's  comptroller,  O.R.  Damon.  He 
said  175  workers  were  laid  off  Thursday  and 
another  125  will  go  within  a  month. 

The  mill's  president,  Richard  Allen  of 
Bamberg,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
Friday  night 

I<eadeiinan  said  the  plant's  dosing  would 
come  "pretty  quick." 

"All  we're  doing  is  running  out  the  goods 
on  the  looms  now,  and  that  won't  take 
long."  he  said. 

Damon  said  there  was  virtually  no  chance 
the  plant  would  ever  reopen,  but  the  bufld- 
ing  and  property  would  be  made  available  to 
other  industries. 

He  said  there  was  little  chance  the  laid-off 
employees  could  be  transferred  to  other  di- 
visions of  Rockland. 

The  company's  other  businesses  in  Bam- 
berg—an  industrial  park  and  a  nmahtny 
plant— will  remain  open  Leaderman  said. 

Rockland  operated  the  Bamberg  mill  for 
the  past  17  years,  and  the  mill  previously 
had  operated  under  various  owners  for  at 
least  50  years,  Leaderman  said. 

This  article,  illustrates  what  seems 
to  be  an  almost  dally  occurrence 
through  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  textile  industry 
ranks  second  to  the  steel  Industry  for 
purposes  of  national  defense. 

We  have  to  have  textiles  to  make 
imlforms,  parachutes,  and  other  items 
that  are  so  important  to  the  defense  of 
this  country.  During  times  of  war.  we 
may  not  be  able  to  get  these  textile 
prodi'cts  from  overseas. 

Bftr.  President,  I  hope  the  adminis- 
tration will  see  the  light  and  recognize 
that  we  are  endangering  the  economy 
and  the  future  of  this  country  by  al- 
lowing these  textile  mills  to  close. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  also 
see  the  light  and  recognize  that  we  are 
losing  thousands  and  thousands  of 
Jobs. 

I  beg  the  administration  to  study 
this  matter  in  depth.  I  have  backed 
the  administration  and  want  to  back  It 
on  everything  I  can.  but  the  adminis- 
tration is  making  a  terrible  mistake  by 
allowing  the  textile  mlUs  of  this  coun- 
try to  close  and  allowing  Imports  to 
enter  our  country  on  an  excessive 
basis. 

Last  year,  nearly  one-half  of  all  the 
cloth  used  in  this  country  was  import- 
ed. We  cannot  allow  this  to  continue  if 
we  are  going  to  protect  the  economy 
and  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  MlsslsslppL 


AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN 
LEBANON 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  commend  the  President,  his  Cabinet 
members,  and  staff  who  have  been 
working  to  help  secure  the  safe  release 
of  American  citizens  who  are  held  hos- 
tage in  Lebanon. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
those  hostages  today.  I  know  all  Amer- 
icans would  like  for  them  to  know  we 
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will  not  abandon  them  and  that  every 
means  available  and  appropriate  will 
be  uaed  to  gain  their  safe  release. 

I  cannot  help  but  add.  Bfr.  President, 
my  firm  belief  that  we  must  also  see  to 
it  that  stMuebody  is  made  to  pay  for 
this  heinous  and  criminal  act. 

We  must  demonstrate  through 
action,  not  just  words,  that  we  will  use 
our  military  resources  to  protect 
American  lives  and  retaliate  against 
those  responsible  for  such  reprehensi- 
ble actions. 

I  know  the  options  available  to  us 
are  not  dearcut.  or  easy  to  evaluate, 
but  we  must  not  oicourage.  by  our  in- 
action, this  kind  of  callous  disregard 
for  the  lives  of  American  dtisens. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
review  security  measures  on  our  over- 
seas flights.  One  improvement  I  feel 
we  should  consider  is  the  requirement 
that  antihUacking  personnel  be  sta- 
tioned on  American  air  carriers  to  help 
prevent  such  acts  of  terror  on  overseas 
fUghts  in  the  future. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOONTTION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  PBOzmRs]  is  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


EXFOSINO  A  MYTH  A  DAT 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  has  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  American  media.  That  is 
why.  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  critical  and  dramati- 
cally improved  American  press  has 
permitted  myUis  or  dear  and  obvious 
contradictions  of  fact  to  be  advanced 
usually  by  the  administration.  Because 
they  have  been  unchallenged  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  advanced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  au- 
thoritative public  officials  speaking 
for  hhn.  they  are  generally  believed  by 
Americans.  They  should  not  be.  They 
are  untrue.  I  do  not  call  these  myths 
lies.  A  lie  is  a  deliberate,  calculated 
statement  that  is  untrue.  The  liar 
ImowB  it  is  untrue.  In  the  case  of  these 
myths,  the  administration  appears  to 
sincerely  believe  what  they  say  is  true. 
They  do  not  deliberately  plan  to  de- 
ceive. 

I  am  sure  the  media,  in  reporting 
what  the  President  and  other  leading 
figures  in  the  administration  say.  does 
not  mean  to  extend  and  propagate  the 
untruth.  But  they  see  their  Job  as  re- 
porting the  news.  What  the  President 
says  is  always  news.  It  should  be  news. 
So  they  report  it.  Occasionally,  the 
myth  Is  exposed  as  wrong.  But  this  is 
rarely  done.  The  President  or  some  ad- 
ministration figure  announces  the 
mjrth.  The  newspapers  and  television 
and  radio  report  it  to  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  the  country.  The  myth  is 


rarely  denied.  When  it  is  denied,  it  \b 
denied'with  far  less  visibility  and  audi- 
bility than  its  original  assertion.  So 
who  is  to  doubt  it?  Gradually  these 
myths  have  become  an  accepted  part 
of  American  public  opinion. 

OveRthe  next  few  days,  I  will  briefly 
disctisa  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
mythtday. 

The '  first  myth  is  that  the  years 
since  the  Reagan  administration  have 
taken  over  have  been  years  of  progress 
in  overcoming  the  country's  oldest  and 
most  sterlous  economic  problem:  unem- 
plojrmuit.  The  fact  is  that  in  the  years 
sinceQie  R««an  polides  have  devel- 
oped cpiough  to  have  an  effect  on  un- 
employment, unemployment  has  been 
highes  than  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginniw  of  the  UJS.  partidpation  in 
WorldFWar  U.  43  years  ago.  Prior  to 
1982,  (bere  has  been  only  2  years  since 
1941  When  unemployment  in  America 
exceeded  7  percent.  Since  1982, 
Reagab  polides  have  been  accompa- 
nied ^  unemployment  that  has  ex- 
ceeded 7  percent  in  every  single  year. 
Unemployment  seems  likely  to  contin- 
ue to  do  so  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  especially 
in  1981  and  1986. 

Thl4  is  the  No.  1  economic  problem 
that  fiost  Americans  feel  and  com- 
plain about— imemployment.  People 
do  nol  want  a  handout.  They  want  a 
Job.  Ahd  yet  we  have  had  only  2  years 
imtil  (1982,  over  the  past  43  years, 
when  [unemployment  exceeded  7  per- 
cent. {In  every  year  under  President 
Reagagi.  this  has  been  the  case.  It  is  a 
inyth  that  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to 
explode,  the  notion  that  this  adminis- 
tratio|i  has  succeeded  in  an  economic 
program  that  has  gotten  our  No.  1  eco- 
nomlo  problem  imder  controL 
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has  been  f o  a  period  of  time  effective- 
ly discipline  d.  It  means  that  thanks  to 
the  Standifig  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, SALTfl.  as  of  1982,  had  probably 
been  observed.  But  it  means  more. 

It  means  we  have  in  place  an  institu- 
tion—the SpC— which  has  a  record  of 
giving  both  superpowers  an  opportuni- 
ty to  make  a  nudear  arms  control 
agreement  «rith  the  U.SJS.R.  a  reason- 
ably reUaue  agreement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  strias  opportunity.  The  SCC 
gives  the  [  superpowers  a  fighting 
chance  to  make  nudear  arms  control 
agreements!  work.  Does  the  SCC 
assure  us  w^  can  rely  on  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  SALT  I  or  SALT  n  or  the 
ABU.  treat*?  Of  course  not.  What  does 
it  do?  It  giyes  the  President  a  chance 
to  act  confltructively  to  save  an  arms 
control  agreement  when  our  intelli- 
genoe  servtfe  reports  evidence  that  the 
UJ3.SJI.  mky  be  violating  the  treaty. 
It  gives  the  Soviets  the  same  construc- 
tive opportunity.  The  Arms  Control 
Agency  repbrt  that  the  SCC  woriced  to 
correct  pocsible  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  I  or  (t  worked  to  allay  our  suspi- 
dons.         j 

What  doM  that  prove?  It  proves  how 
useful  the  BCC  can  be  if  we  use  it  ag- 
gressively. The  SCC  has  Jurisdiction 
with  respeot  to  SALT  n.  It  also  applies 
to  the  antmallistic  missile  treaties.  In 
the  case  of  both  of  these  treaties  the 
has  alleged  that  the 
Soviets  haire  been  in  violation.  What 
has  the  ^HmtnigtrtiMnn  done  about 
these  violations?  The  violations  have 
allege^  obcurred  over  the  first  2  or  3 
years.  The  SCC  is  required  by  agree- 
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LET'S  PUT  THE  STANDING  CON- 
SULTATIVE    COMMISSION     TO 
WORK  ON  ARMS  CONTROL 
Mr.lPROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  discussed  the  inherent  prob- 
lems  of  proportional   response,   and 
todayl  I  want  to  indicate  how  we  can 
resold  some  of  these  problems  by 
making  greater  use  of  the  Standing 
Consiltative  Commission. 

Th«  1982  edition  of  Arms  Control 
and  pisarmament  Agreements,  pub- 
lished by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  made  a  statement 
that  jhas  fascinating  implications  for 
arms  {control.  Just  listen: 

Boti  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Unloii  have  raised  a  number  of  questions  in 
the  ciinmlial<m— the  Standins  Consultattye 
ComialBaion— relating  to  each  side  in  com- 
plianoe  with  the  SALT  I  agreonenta.  In 
each  cue  raised  by  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  activity  In  question  has  either  ceased 
or  a(^tlonal  information  has  allayed  UJEL 
concern. 

Why  is  this  statement  significant? 
Herei  is  why:  It  means  that  at  least  one 
nudfar  weapons  agreement  made  be- 
tweefi  Russia  and  the  United  States 


ment  to 
Since  the 
public 
give  Am( 
the  Sovlei 
as  expi 
spect  to 
do  we  n< 
ACDAno' 


at  least  twice  a  year. 
Control  Agency  in  a 
led  report  was  able  to 
assurance  in  1982  that 
had  satisfied  our  concerns 
in  SCC  meetings  with  re- 
pllance  with  SALT  I,  why 
have  a  report  from  the 
on  the  UJS.SJI.  compliance 
or  lack  thereof  on  the  ABM  treaty  and 
SALT  n?  Instead  of  the  kind  of  ag- 
gressive u^  of  the  SCC  that  worked  in 
the  past,  ire  have  an  offhand  assertion 
by  the  Prudent  that  we  may  violate 
SALT  n  because  compliance  has  been 
"rather  onesided."  Perhmw  the  Presi- 
dent is  r^ht.  but  where  is  the  evi- 
dence? Why  does  not  the  President  or 
the  ACDAteU  us  if  the  United  States 
has  or  lup  not  taken  its  case  to  the 
SCC?        I 

If  the  administration  has  not  done 
so  preds^y.  what  was  the  reason  for 
the  creatitei  of  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive ComiBission?  Did  they  or  did  they 
not  agree  I  either  to  discontinue  viola- 
tions of  tl^e  Soviet  Union  or  to  satisfy 
the  United  States  that  the  U.SJ3JR. 
was  not  1^  violation  of  the  treaty?  If 
the  ACDA  can  make  the  report  it 
made  in  1082  in  general  terms  specify- 
ing comulance  or  noncompliance  by 
the  Soviets  without  violating  the  con- 


fidentiality agreement  made  in  estab-  After  arriving  in  Britain  in  1939 
llshing  the  SCC.  why  can  it  not  make  Israel  worked  as  a  German  expert  for 
a  similar  report  in  1985?  various  agendes.  trying  to  convince 


MISTREATMENT  OP  JEWS  IN 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  the  SCC  to  the  BriUdti  of  UiedjmgerEuropnn  ♦JP'  5^?°-  ^^-  ?*^/**°'r   ^   ^ 

verify  or  rebut  charges  of  violations  of  Jews  faced.  He  also  concentrated  on  V^,    ♦..'^?!!°f^H**  *?«*'»»«"'  <>' 

nuclear  arms  control  agreements  is  at  the  problem  of  postwar  reUef  and  re-  .!^^^  *     .  ,      **^  ^  **  **°l°*  ' 

this  time  crucial  to  the  preservation  of  settlement.  "?,  n<»«>«a  to  Johi  a  number  of  my 

arms  control.  The  survival  of  two  of       Sadlv   retuminff  fn>m  .  mi^inw,  f«  coUeagues  as  a  partidpant  in  the  1985 

the  five  major  nuclear  arms  contiS  J^'rSSS^S V  SSi  a^  TS^e^^SILnn'^J^'^^r  ^ 

agreements  between  the  United  States  Portusal  in  1943   Wl^d  S«i  du^  .  "  *^®  obligaUon  of  those  fortu- 

and  the  U.S.S.R.  hangs  in  the  balance.  SS^he   ciTSk^^ot  ^  ^  SSlS'^JiSi^'^VTH*"  * 'T  ■°1'^'^ '^ 

Obviously,  if  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  plane  in  which  he  was  traveltajT  ^^^Jt^^j\^^  who  enjoy  no 

United  States  want  to  kill  arms  con-       wiifriH  t««»i'.  r^^t^\2\^f,^.  «ii-^  "*^  privOedge.  It  is  incumbent  uptm 

trol.it  is  dead.  But  both  countries  will  wi™iSi^ut  h?Si^^il^  us  to  »p«k  out  a^^tost  the  oppression 

lose  tragically  if  nudear  aims  control  SSaS^                               ti^tnmt  which  exists  in  those  parte  of  the 

dies.  Both  wiU  suffer  crueUy  from  the       -^T^.^^    ♦    -.  .*,.    *.       ^  !S?f^**  ***"*  govemmente  deny  their 

burden  of  a  continued  and  accelerated  ,  *^-  P*^***"^,  dvIllzaUon  does  not  dOaens  the  most  basic  human  rights, 

arms  race.  Both  countries  will  risk  a      ^                  extreme    danger    today.  We  have  recently  embarked  upon 

sharp  escalation  in  the  prospect  of  a        *  "  *  madman  is  trying  to  extermi-  another  round  of  anns  negotiations 

nuclear  war  that  would  utterly  destroy  S!^  *° '^'fTJi^™  ^^' *^'tf**'  wlUi  the  Soviet  Union.  We  fully  recog- 

the  super  powers.  EiUier  super  power  S*J?i?  '5!***VSf«*!S:l**  .Y"  °'  ^"»  S^  ^  2^??^.^'  a  goal  we  share 

can  kill  arms  control.  Unless  this  ad-  ,^-  ^^  "**  tiaeBX  that  such  a  with  the  Sovlets-the  avoidance  of  our 

ministration  makes  full  use  of  the  op-  °W»t«°*"  **°  °**"  •***"  **"  "^^^  mutual  annihilation.  Yet,  that  does 

portimity  to  salvage  these  major  trea-  '*™*™-  not  imply  the  predusion  of  our  duty 

ties  in  the  Standing  Consultative  Com-       "^^^^  **  *^  **  ™"**  *"'*  ***«  ">»""-  to  speak  out  against  Soviet  practices 

mission,  the  United  States  will  bear  a  *^  ^  protect  our  liberty  and  stand  up  when  those  practices  warrant  criti- 

heavy  share  of  guflt  for  the  collapse  of  'or  basic  human  rights.  cism 

nudear  arms  controL                                    That  is  why  we  must  be  forever  vigl-  ^  the  present  case,  we  must  not 

__^^^^__  lant  that  b  Holocaust  never  be  repeat-  'orget  that  the  condition  of  Soviet 

^^                        ■                       ed.  Jews  continues  to  deteriorate.  Fewer 

WILFRID  ISRAEL'S  NOBLE  LIFE         That  is  why  we  in  this  Chamber  '^**"  "*  "*"'  aUowed  to  leave  the 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last  must  ratify  the  Genodde  Treaty.  f^Tlf '  TJulaa  than  at  any  other  time 

week  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on  two       Remembering  the  tragedy  tiuit  en-  Z^^^J^^^V^^J^^T^^^ 

books  that  were  reviewed  in  Uie  April  gulfed  the  life  of  Wilfrid  Israel,  the  S.^^J^^I^.i5S,^.Sl!!ffw.t?^*"*; 

issue   of   Commentary   magazine   by  Senate  should  underscore  the  detcrml-  In^^^^^^V^I^'^*^'*^ 

Richard  a  Levy.  nation  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ensure  Sl^^SS  S;^^nf5^.^^f,^ 

Today,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  that  no  people  live  in  fear  of  the  crime  Jff-r^S?^itah«,^h«S?  JSft,^ 

speak  on  the  third  book  Mr.  Levy  re-  of  genodde.  Sf^«?  n^SS  ^J^^«          ?°" 

views  to  Umt  April  issue.  It  is  a  book       The  Senate  must  ratify  the  Geno-  JfSiSn^^^Jf^S  J?Ss^  '** 

SieS*^WilS?^;1r?;?X  '^f  Treaty. -fit  must  doit  quidtiy.  ^^SSSw^^SSJ^S.^o^'iSiember 

S^S?ed  in^muert^'n^v  JSS       ^  '^*™^  days  of  the  last  session,  a  recent  period  to  whidi  Uiere  have 

1939lSS  w^o^rrSSed^^^^S  !^I>«S^  •r«»»utlon  to  take  up  Uie  been  so  many  unfounded  poUtical  ar- 

mSay^f  hte  feuSI^SS  ^*~l^w  Treaty  promptiy  this  ses-  reste  of  Jews.  They  range  from  teadi- 

^^  hook  ta  "7r!^;*  i?mm  n..ir  ^'"^  **th  ^uly  two  negative  votes.  It  ers  of  Hebrew,  sentenced  to  forced 

r,~^^:^wH  T«^-f^£^i,^     ^^:  **"  "***  *^°  reported  to  us  by  the  labor  camps,  to  cultural  activiste.  cam- 

?i^  Sf^  J^'S**  ^*  ^*1*S!  °'  ^«*«°  ^'"^   Committee   for  the  mltted  to  wchlatric  hoapltSTl^- 

he^  l^;«^^P  rL^^^ii^*^:  "^^   '*"«•   "y   •    ^^^^   '"'^-   T»»e  dents  have  iLn  arreaU^on  trumpSi 

St^fiii^^^iSL^l?  ''®^"  ^^'^^   *^   *"^°y«<*   "*•   ■"PPO't   of  up  diarges  or  simply  accused  of  oo^ 

seen  from  the  grassroote  leveL  every  President  since  World  War  H.  mitting  anti-Soviet  Slander. 

th.f  »v*«rf^^^^«^  President,       to  ratify  the  Genodde  Treaty  is  to  The  Soviet  authorities  deny  these  al- 

SS.iwrnJ^SSSn.L^SS*^^^  affirm  our  love  of  Uberty.  legations.    They   counter    that   Jews 

S2l2LSnJ?S  todM<S5s^?S2       TO  ratify  the  Genodde  Treaty  is  to  occupy  positions  of  te«K>rtanoe  within 

RWMd^  te  ?D  to  toSvl^iiS^  *^^  the  courage  that  is  tobred  to  Soviet  sodety  as  professionals  and  aea- 

sti^u^tosuche,^^  our  political  system.  demies  and  Oiat  Uiey  are  not  mistreat- 

l2t  ^  MiSe  th^  examole  of  WU        "^o  ratify  the  Genodde  Treaty  is  to  «»•  "  «»,"»elf  Po-ltion  that  the  level  of 

fWH  T«^r^«i  ^!^vf  ?i  ViT:  document  our  compassion  for  basic  "nigration  has  dropped  because  few 

JSto^iief'Tkisi  £^92^  S5  h^  right.   "^°"    "^^  SftLi^SsSj^iio'ss^i^ft'iSf;!? 

reS^rSs."'""^--"^^  M!?"p^3ss%"ii'ssrjie^i  KS^rHS 

When  HiUer  rose  to  power  to  Ger-  Wilfrid  Is«el  and  so  many  other,  like  "^^^  ^iT^J^  ^^0^5^^ 

many  in   1933,  WUfrid  Israel  could  hto  showed  during  this  nightinare  to  teU  yorili^fif' iiSSJ,^,  *S 

easily    have    eso^fd    si^   he    was  ^^l  S^2;t  t  ^.ih  ♦>,.  n~,,  Soviet  refusenlk  whom  I  have  adopted, 

wealthy  and  possessed  a  British  pass-       *"■  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  ge  and  his  family  have  been  trying  to 

port.                                                                                 ^_^^^,^  emigrate  to  Israel  from  Moscow  for  14 

But  Israel  chose  to  remato  until  Just       noTrmni'  mrnnwTwn  nrrfmnnafl  y**"- 

before  the  war  stiuted  to  order  to  RO^^TINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  yuU  is  a  3e-year-old  radio  electronics 

assist  the  weaker  victims  of  Nazism.       The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  engtoeer.  He  first  vpUed  to  emigrate 

He  used  coimections  and  bribery  to  ar-  the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  April  1971. 

range  the  escape  of  many  Jewish  chil-  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine  but  his  application  was  refused  one 

dren  to  Britain  and  Palestine.  He  even  morning  bustoess  for  not  to  extend  month  later  on  the  grounds  of  the  "se- 

managed  to  accomplish  the  release  of  beyond  the  hour  of   12  noon,  with  crecy"  of  his  previous  wor^  In  May 

numerous  todividuals  from  concentra-  statemente  thereto  limited  to  5  mto-  1980,  Kosharovsky  was  advised  that 

tion  camps.  uteseach.  his  period  of  "secrecy"  had  expired. 
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but  th«t  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
emigrate  for  a  new  reason— the  ab- 
sence of  doee  relatives  in  IsraeL 

During  the  yean  that  Kosharovsky 
has  been  compelled  to  live  as  a  ref  use- 
nik  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  been 
the  target  of  relentless  harassment 
and  intimidation.  Denied  work  in  his 
chosen  profession  because  of  his  desire 
to  emigrate.  Kosharovsky  was  then 
threatened  with  arrest  in  1977  on  a 
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the  practice  of  sustained-yield  forestry 
to  assure  the  nation  of  a  continuous 
crop  of  timber.  And  siistained-yield 
forestry  was  made  possible  by  the  pas- 
sage of  itimber  capital  gains  treatment 
legislation  in  1944.  Since  that  time. 
Mr.  Prtsident,  companies  and  individ- 
ual woodland  owners  have  responded 
to  this  wise  policy  by  practicing  sound 
forest  management,  rewarding  the 
nation  ,  with  magnificent   forests  for 
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ital  gains  treatment  at  all,  while  other 
owners  would  stiU  be  entiUed  to  capital 
gains  treatment  under  the  general  rules  ap- 
plicable to  owners  of  investment  property. 
The  result  of  such  a  change  would  return 
the  industry  «o  the  Incoherent  state  which 
existed  prior  to  the  eiuu:tment  of  Section 
631  when  timber  owners  were  taxes  differ- 
enUy.  I 

In  attemptiag  to  achieve  tax  "neutrality" 
among  investment  alternatives,  timber  in- 
vestments—long-term  in  nature  with  large 
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hreatened  with  arrest  in  1977  on  a    nation  .with  magnificent   forests  for    ^^^^,^^  ^^^^  oxxMksz,  sccompanled  by 
parasitism"   charge.   He  was   placed    commofUty  and  recreational  use.  and    gybBtantlaltlsk     (both     physical     and 


under  house  arrest  during  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
has  imprisoned  on  charges  of  "hooli- 
ganism" and  disturbing  the  public 
order.  He  was  even  led  away  from  his 
home  in  chains  on  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Kosharovtdcy  and  his  family 
have  endured  more  than  a  decade  of 
suffering  and  hardship  resulting  from 
his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  his 


providitig  a  livelihood  for  thousands  of 
people. 

In  1982  alone,  the  latest  year  for 
which  statistics  are  available,  more 
than  Imlf-a-milllon  acres  were  refor- 
ested throughout  the  Western  States. 
That  divlable  record  typifies  the  post- 
war experience  which  has  become  one 
of  the  great  conservation  success  sto- 
ries of  our  ERA.  The  bygone  days  of 


substantial  ^  (both  physical  and 
market)— are  classic  examples  of  risk  capital 
at  work.  The  economic  theory  behind  the 
proposal  assupnes  current  law  misallocates 
capital  to  aome  investments  and  that 
market  price  realignments  will  correct  such 
misaUocationi-aimply  ignoring  timber 
growing's  extanded  time  horizons. 

The  Administration's  proposal,  by  repeal- 
ing Section  al,  would  increase  the  rate  of 
tax  on  timber  appreciation— from  a  20% 
rate  to  35%  fbr  individuals  and  from  a  38% 


his  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  nu  nes  01  our  iiittA.  ine  oyKone  uuya  ui  rate  to  35%  ibr  individuals  ana  irom  a  wi% 
t^.iy.hing  of  Hebrew.  He  and  his  family  cut-and-nm  forestry  have  been  re-  rate  to  33%  fbr  corporations.  The  repeal  of 
—    ,^^    «#    a    lanro    an(4    ffrnwins    nlaced'bv   the   oractice    of   scientific    Section  631  Would  be  outright  with  no  re- 


are  part  of  a  large  and  growing 
number  of  Jews  across  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  regrettably  concluded 
that  there  is  no  future  for  them  in 
their  coimtry  and  who  seek  to  estab- 
lish new  lives  for  themselves  in  the 
historic  homeland  of  the  Jewish 
people— Israel. 

Americans  from  many  walks  of  life 
have  foctissed  their  attention  and  ef- 
forts upon  working  for  the  repatri- 
ation of  Kosharovsky  and  thousands 
of  other  Jewish  ref  usenlks.  I  will  con- 
tinue my  efforts  on  behalf  of  Koshar- 
ovsky untU  he  and  his  family  are  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  to  IsraeL  The  Sovi- 
ets must  be  made  to  realize  how  ab- 
horrent the  world  finds  their  treat- 
ment of  their  own  Jewish  citizens.  We 
implore  the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize 
the  universal  right  of  emigration  and 
to  release  those  who  are  held  in  that 
country  against  their  will. 


TIMBER  TAXES 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  long-awaited  tax 
reform  proiMsal  with  its  provisions  on 
timber  tax  treatment  reflects  a  serious 
misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of 
the  forestry  enterprise— an  enterprise 
that  is  vital  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  Oregon  and  other  timtter-producing 
States.  On  behalf  of  my  colleagues. 
Senators  McClure  and  Stmms  of 
Idaho,  and  Senators,  Goeton  and 
EvAHS  of  Washington.  I  would  like  to 
relate  to  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
unique  requirements  of  timber  man- 
agement and  the  benefits  they  confer. 

First  and  foremost,  timber  growing 
is  an  Inherently  risky,  long-term  enter- 
prise. Money  invested  in  a  stand  of 
trees  that  requires  60  years  before 
harvest  represents  risk  capital  at  work. 
That  is  why  retaining  capital  gains 
treatment  for  timber  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  attract  the  cmiital  investment 
necessary  to  replenish  our  forests. 

Rural,  forest-based  economies  across 
the  country  have  depended  greatly  on 


placed 'by  the  practice  of  scientific 
forest  tnanagement.  Do  we  now  want 
to  Jeopardize  this  admirable  accom- 
plishment by  depriving  forest  land 
owners  of  the  enlightened  policies 
that  h»ve  helped  make  it  all  possible? 
In  miuiy  regions  of  the  country,  Mr. 
President,  forestry  is  the  lifeblood  of 
rural  communities.  Oregon  has 
becom*  virtually  synonomous  with 
timber  and.  In  1982,  Oregon's  forest 
industi  y  employed  more  than  88.000 
men  aid  women— over  a  third  of  all 
manuf  u^uring  employees  in  my  State. 
In  addtion  to  the  5.3  million  acres  of 
compaiy  timberlands,  Oregon  boasts 
more  :han  25,700  private  individual 
woodli  nd  owners.  These  individuals 
face  t^e  same  steep  initial  planting 
costs,  the  same  long  holding  periods 
for  their  tree  crops,  and  the  same  risks 
that  the  companies  face.  Without 
propeil  tax  incentives  to  balance  the 
extraordinary  uncertainties  of  timber 
investment,  I  fear  for  the  long-term 
prospects  of  Oregon's  most  important 
manufacturing  enterprise. 

The  {goal  of  tax  reform  is  certainly 
an  admirable  one.  We  all  want  a  sim- 
pler, ^ore  rational  Tax  Code.  I  have 
introduced  a  major  reform  package, 
simplSorm.  in  every  Clongress  since 
1972.  Put  as  we  debate  this  issue  in 
the  ninths  ahead.  I  trust  we  will  rec- 
ognize our  obligation  to  think  about 
the  couequences  of  our  actions.  It  will 
be  a  Fyrrhlc  victory,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  inadvertently  destroy  an  important 
industry  for  the  sake  of  building  a 
better  Tax  Code. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  short  fact  sheets  devel- 
oped by  wood  products  experts  be  in- 
cludeil  in  the  Rscoro. 

Th^  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoto,  as  follows: 

Tex  l4txsn>KifT's  Tax  Pxoposai^Tkx  Imfact 

OH  TniBiR  Capital  OAm  s 

The'    Administration's     proposal    would 

eliminate  Section  631.  Large  numbers  of 

tlmb^  owners  would  not  be  entitled  to  cap- 


Section  631  would  be  outright  with  no  re- 
placement provision  or  offset— basis  index- 
ing or  depletion  purt)08e8  would  be  prospec- 
tive only,  the  economic  effect  of  which 
would  be  mlnlscule. 

The  comb^ation  of  factors  in  the  Presi- 
dent's propo^  which  Impact  timber  would 
inevitably  incfeaae  the  cost  of  our  timber  re- 
sources. This  has  obvious  implications  for 
our  ability  td  compete  in  both  domestic  and 
world  mart:et^.  The  forest  products  Industry 
UNU  an  ef fMUvc  competitor  in  the  interna- 
tional markejt  place  before  exchange  rates 
went  awry  and  the  industry  intends  to 
regain  that  posture  when  rates  come  back 
Into  balance.  Increasing  the  domestic  costs 
of  timber  resources  clearly  would  delay  the 
time  when  the  industry  can  again  become 
competitive,  further  damaging  our  balance 
of  payments.| 

EUminatio*  of  coital  gains  on  timber 
would  be  a  1  monumental  breach  of  faith 
with  timber  jowners  who  have  planted  and 
maintained  ttieir  forests  over  decades  in  an- 
ticipation ofTa  rate  of  return  predicated  on 
lower  tax  ra^s.  To  encourage  reforestation 
with  a  rate  differential  incentive  and  then 
to  eliminate  the  differential  prior  to  harvest 
would  guarantee  a  substantial  reduction  In 
reforestation  activities  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  propoaaL 

A  slgnificut  tax  rate  differential  (cur- 
rently 18  percentage  iwints  for  corporations 
and  30  points  at  the  maximum  rate  for  indi- 
viduals) is  necessary  to  attract  capital  to 
forestry.  In  1984,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture forecasted  that  in  the  long  run. 
timber  remains  in  critically  short  supply— a 
conclusion  also  reached  by  numerous  pri- 
vate forecasts.  The  study  concluded  that 
new  and  incremental  Investment  is  needed 
to  meet  these  shortages,  investment  which 
is  difficult  to  achieve  under  even  the  cur- 
rent tax  system. 

The  cons^uences  of  the  President's  tax 
proposal  is  failure  to  provide  a  risk  capital 
incentive  tojtimber  would  be  as  follows: 

M#T<"*1  umberlands  would  simply  not  be 
regenerated!  and  much  less  intensive  forest- 
ry would  b«  practiced  on  those  lands  that 
are  reforests. 

Because  the  rate  of  return  at  the  time  of 
harvest  would  be  reduced,  timber  utilization 
from  each  acre  would  be  less.  The  obvious 
consequences  of  lower  utilization  would  be 
that  more  acres  would  be  harvested  to  pro- 
vide an  equivalent  flow  of  wood.  This  places 
significant  >ressure  on  both  public  and  pri- 


vate lands  to  make  more  acres  available  for 
harvest— an  exact  contradiction  of  the  cur- 
rent social  trend  toward  reserving  acreage 
for  multiple  use  or  preservation. 

The  President's  proposal,  by  virtue  of  low- 
ering rates  of  return  on  the  harvest  or  sale 
of  timber,  coupled  with  the  raising  of  rates 
of  return  on  other  investments  because  of 
the  decreased  tax  rates,  will: 

Encourage  timber  owners  to  redeploy  the 
capital  presenUy  invested  in  timber  to  alter- 
native investments  by  liquidating  timber  in- 
vestments. 

Further  Impede  the  badly  needed  future 
investments  in  timber. 

The  PBcsmmr's  Tax  Pkoposai^-Capitauza- 
TioR  RxQunnams  rox  Timber  Owhxbs 

M ATUXX  op  the  PROPOSAL 

The  President's  Proposal  would  Impose  on 
timber  owners  a  requirement  to  capitalize 
virtually  all  management  costs,  pnverty 
taxes  and  interest  expense  from  the  time 
timber  is  first  planted  untU  it  is  ultimately 
harvested  or  sold.  This  requirement  would 
encourage  timber  owners  to  manage  their 
forestry  Investments  less  intensively,  liqui- 
date existing  timber  investments  even 
though  sound  foresd7  might  dictate  other- 
wise and  provide  a  significant  disincentive 
to  future  forestry  investment. 

The  proposal  would  reduce  the  already 
low  rate  of  return  by  approximately  two 
percentage  points  for  both  individuals  and 
corporations. 

THE  PaOPOSSD  CAPITALIZATIOH  BOLES 

Under  current  law,  timber  owners  are  re- 
quired to  capitalize  all  direct  costs  of  plant- 
ing and  establishing  a  stand  of  timber. 
Under  general  principles  of  tax  law  applica- 
ble to  all  taxpayers,  all  other  costs  of  man- 
aging and  protecting  a  forestry  investment 
are  deductible.  Similarly,  property  taxes 
and  interest  expense  are  deductible  for 
timber  owners  as  they  are  for  all  other  tax- 
payers. 

The  President's  tax  reform  proposal 
would  require  these  costs  to  be  capitalized 
annually  and  be  deducted  through  depletion 
at  the  time  the  timber  is  ultimately  sold  or 
harvested.  The  costs  to  be  capitalized  for  all 
timber  owners  would  include  fire,  disease, 
and  insect  control  expenses;  management 
expenses;  and  property  taxes.  Interest  ex- 
pense of  any  timber  owner  would  generally 
be  deemed  first  to  be  incurred  for  the  carry- 
ing of  the  timber  investment  and  would 
have  to  be  capitalized.  The  amount  capital- 
ized would  be  the  interest  on  the  amount  of 
debt  up  to  the  basis  of  the  timber.  This  pro- 
posal assumes  that,  irrespective  of  the  un- 
derlying purpose  for  which  debt  is  incurred. 
If  a  timber  investment  were  liquidated,  such 
debt  could  be  liquidated.  For  example.  If  a 
timber  owner  is  also  a  farmer  and  borrows 
money  to  buy  a  new  tractor,  the  amount  of 
this  borrowing  would  be  considered  Inctirred 
to  carry  the  owner's  timber  Investment. 

The  proposal  is  based  on  the  concept  that 
because  a  timber  Investment  involves  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time  over  which  the 
income  is  to  be  realized,  these  costs  should 
be  capitalized  and  recovered  at  the  time  of 
disposal. 

The  proposal  assumes  that  this  treatment: 

Better  matches  revenue  and  expense. 
(Neither  the  financial  statements  of  all 
companies  within  the  Industry  audited  by 
various  public  aocoimtants  nor  the  AICPA 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion- this  is  a 
new  and  unsubstantiated  Interpretation.) 

Eliminates  abusive  tax  shelters  in  the 
"natiual  deferral"  industries.  (Under  cur- 
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rent  law,  timber  investments  are  treated  the 
same  as  all  other  investments;  in  fact,  few.  If 
any,  tax  shelters  Involving  timber  tiave  ever 
existed.) 

BPPBCT  OP  THE  PROPOSAL 

Tills  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  create  a 
serious  impediment  to  forestry  Investment 
and  the  practice  of  sound  forestry.  Timber 
would  be  treated  differentially  from  virtual- 
ly all  other  forms  of  Investment  with  a  re- 
quirement that  management,  protection, 
property  tax  and  interest  expenses  be  cap- 
italized. Such  treatment  obviously  raises  the 
after-tax  cost  of  such  expenditures,  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  return  on  timber  invest- 
ments, and  significantly  Hm<tiwy  the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  timber  grow- 
ing. 


TERRORISTS'  DEMANDS  MUST 
BE  REJECTED 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  hi- 
jacking of  TWA  flight  847  Is  Just  one 
more  example  of  what  will  continue  to 
happen  to  us  if  we  yield  to  the  de- 
noands  of  terrorism. 

If  we  give  in  to  terrorists,  it  will  only 
lead  to  more  of  the  same.  Therefore, 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  this  situa- 
tion is  to  fix  the  reqwnsibillty  and 
punish  those  responsible. 

We  should  tell  these  people  that 
their  demands  are  being  rejected  and 
we  will  make  them  pay  a  steep  price 
for  what  they  have  already  done,  as 
well  as  any  further  outrages. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  no  more  hos- 
tages will  be  harmed.  But  even  if  our 
actions  cost  American  lives  today,  fail- 
ure to  act  swiftly  with  force  wHl  un- 
doubtedly cost  us  hundreds,  even 
thousands  of  lives  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  have  communicated  my  feelings  to 
the  White  House  and  hope  that  the 
President  Icnows  that  this  is  his  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  he  is  a  strong  leader, 
and  that  he  will  not  allow  our  country 
to  once  again  be  humiliated  on  the 
world  stage  by  thugs  who  kOl  innoeoit 
people  in  the  name  of  their  religion,  or 
their  distorted  view  of  our  situation. 


THREATENED  VETO  OF  FISCAL 
1986  SXTPPUaCENTAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  newspaper  carried  stories  of 
L  threatened  veto  of  HJl.  2577,  the 
fiscal  year  1988  supplemental  appro- 
priation bllL  I  must  say  I  was  some- 
what taken  aback  by  those  accounts. 
First  of  all.  I  find  it  unusual  to  have 
such  threats  prior  to  Senate  action. 
Usually  Mr.  Stockman  holds  his  fire 
until  after  the  Senate  has  worited  its 
will,  and.  Indeed  the  official  statement 
of  administration  policy  of  today's 
date  makes  not  mention  of  any  veto. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  particularly 
disM)pointed  that  the  OBdB  Director, 
that  untiring  warrior  against  the  Fed- 
eral deficit,  Is  threatening  veto  of  a 
bill  that  is  below  the  President's  re- 
quest 
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The  bill  reported  from  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  Thursday 
provides  a  total  of  $13,468  bOllon.  The 
President's  request,  including  the  re- 
quest for  $250  million  for  economic  as- 
sistance to  Jordan  that  was  transmit- 
ted to  the  Congress  during  our 
markup,  amoimts  to  a  total  of  $13,885 
billion.  So  the  measure  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  more  than  $400  million  below 
the  President's  request.  I  would 
submit  that  the  committee  is  doing  a 
better  Job  on  the  deficit  than  the 
OMB  Director. 

Mr.  President,  the  OMB  Director  ap- 
parently wants  to  make  this  an  issue 
of  funding  for  water  projects.  But  the 
25  water  projects  he  has  so  vehement- 
ly attacked  are  only  provided  $63  mil- 
lion in  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. There  Is  much,  much  more  of 
importance  to  the  President  and  the 
Members  of  this  Senate.  The  bill 
would  provide  $3.9  billion  for  reim- 
bursement of  net  realized  losses  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  $3.5 
billion  for  payments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  fluids.  $2  billlcm  for  for- 
eign aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt.  $38  mil- 
lion for  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Nicaragua.  $720  million  for  guaranteed 
student  loans.  $318  million  for  food 
stamps.  $175  million  for  veterans  com- 
pensation and  pensions.  $72  million 
for  an  enhanced  drug  enforcement  ini- 
tiative, and  $1.3  billion  in  pay  costs, 
among  other  items.  All  of  these  ainiro- 
priations  were  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  aid  package  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  alone  exceeds  the  entire  con- 
struction cost  of  all  25  water  projects. 
Additional  bUl  highlights  and  details 
are  contained  in  Senate  Report  99-82, 
which  has  been  available  since  Friday 
morning. 

In  addition  to  all  these  important 
matters,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  a  package  of  25 
water  projects  and  the  first-year  fund- 
ing required.  Given  the  rather  distort- 
ed presentation  in  this  morning's 
papers,  I  would  like  to  give  a  little 
backgroimd  on  this  proposaL  I  will 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  in  a 
special  order  speech  tomorrow. 

The  last  major  water  project  con- 
struction authorization  bill  was  signed 
into  law  in  December  1970.  Water 
needs  and  congressional  pressure  have 
intensified  over  14  years  of  delay  and 
inaction.  Since  1980,  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers has  started  construction  on 
only  2  new  projects  while  completing 
construction  on  about  95.  The  actual 
construction  appropriation  has  been 
reduced  from  $1.6  billion  in  1980  to 
$864  million  in  1985. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee 
includes  $63.1  million  for  25  new 
projects,  22  corps  and  3  Bureau 
projects.  These  are  the  same  projects 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  October  on 
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the  continuing  resolution.  The  com- 
mittee version  indudee  a  ooat-aharing 
provision.  The  provision  would  fence 
the  sppropriations  until  cost-sharing 
agreements  "uzuler  terms  and  condi- 
tions" acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion are  reached. 

The  cost-sharing  provision  prohibits 
spending  on  any  projects  until  the 
corps  or  Bureau  lAga  binding  cost- 
sharing  agreements  with  the  local 
sponsors  and  these  agreements  are 
sent  to  Congress  for  review.  The  com- 
mittee recommended  the  cost-sharing 
language  hoping  to  spai^  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  long-stalled  water 
project  debate.  Environmental  groups 
have  called  the  fencing  language  a 
very  significant  step  toward  resolving 
the  project  funding  policy  issue. 

The  administration  has  requested  32 
new  projects.  29  corps  and  3  bureau 
projects,  6  of  which  are  not  author- 
ised, in  their  budget  The  administra- 
tii»  does  not  have  binding  agreements 
for  cost^baring  on  any  of  these 
projects.  At  best,  the  local  sponsors 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  cost-shar- 
ing through  informal  letters  of  intent. 
The  total  Federal  cost  of  the  25 
projects  in  the  Senate  supplemental 
over  the  construction  period.  7  to  10 
years,  would  be  $1.4  billion  with  the 
administration's  cost  sharing.  The 
total  cost  of  the  administration's  32 
projects  is  $1.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  sale  unanimous  con- 
sult that  a  table  summarizing  the 
committee's  recommendation,  the 
House  position,  and  the  administra- 
tion request  be  printed  in  the  Rroro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoHD,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  I^IOZMIREL  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derii  wdl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  POLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
)us  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  dOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thought 
it  miirat  be  helpful  to  my  colleagues 
andotoers  who  have  an  interest  in  leg- 
islation to  recap  what  we  hope  to  do 
for  the  balance  of  this  week. 

As  h$a  been  previously  (umounced. 
there  irill  be  the  customary  Tuesday 
recess  from  12  o'clock  to  2  o'clock  so 
that  members  of  each  party  can  have 
their  sblicy  luncheons.  Then  we  will 
reconvene  at  2  o'clock  and  begin 
voting,  I  after  10  minutes  of  debate,  on 
the  Btadley  amendment  to  S.  979, 
EPCA,]  the  Energy  Policy  Conserva- 
tion Aft.  Following  the  vote  on  the 
Bradl^  amendment,  the  Senate  will 
vote  am  final  passage  of  the  bilL  I  am 
not  cmain  whether  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  on  final  passage. 

FDUdwing  disposition  of  that  bill,  it 
is  my  Intention  to  turn  to  8.  408,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Au- 
thorizAtion  Act.  If  we  do  that,  we  can 
expecti  votes  on  that  bill.  I  hope  it 
could  be  disposed  of  at  an  early  hour 
thiB  eiaaing. 

I  wolild  also  hope  that  in  the  process 
we  cai}  dispose  of  a  couple  of  the  Com- 
merce, Committee  bills  that  we  believe 
are  nciicontroversial.  Maybe  we  could 
do  thi  t  In  the  wrapup  this  evening. 


It  would  then  be  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leaAr  to  lay  down  S.  49.  the 
McClure-Volimer  gun  bilL  Then  on 
Wednesday.^e  gun  bill,  if  pending, 
and  also  poodbly  to  begin  consider- 
ation of  HJir2577.  the  supplemental 
appropriatioi^  bill,  although  I  would 
indicate  agai^  that  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  there  between  the 
White  House  and  the  Appropriations 
Cmnmlttee.  "The  White  House  has  in- 
dicated, unlou  there  is  some  agree- 
ment worked  out  on  the  water 
projects,  unless  there  Is  some  reform 
included  in  the  supplemental,  then  the 
President  wojild  perhaps  veto  the  sup- 
plemental m>ropiiations  bllL  I  am  not 
so  certain  I  ^ant  to  spend  3  or  4  days 
on  something  that  we  are  certain  is 
going  to  bevetoed.  There  oiight  to  be 
other  ways  to  occupy  our  time.  But 
there  may  be  some  way  to  resolve  that 
difference  of  opinion  between  the 
committee  and  the  President's  repre- 
sentatives, ^e  will  be  meeting  on  that 
later  today. 

In  reference  to  8.  49,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  some  time  agreement  being 
worked  out.  It  Is  not  accomplished  yet. 
If  not.  we  will  probably  be  on  that  bill 
on  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
and/or  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  on 'Wednesday,  Thursday,  or 
Friday. 

On  Friday]  we  hopefully  will  be  able 
to  complete]  business  somewhere  be- 
tween 3:30  4nd  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Next  week  of  course,  will  be  a  busy 
week,  because  there  is  the  July  Fourth 
recess  that  Itarts  on  the  28th.  I  hope 
during  that  week  we  can  bring  up  the 
imputed  interest  bllL  Again.  I  would 
Indicate  thai  is  the  first  tax  bill  to  hit 
the  Senate  [floor  this  year.  There  is 
always  a  desire  by  Members  to  put  on 
little  ameniinents.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  will  not  bring  up  imputed  interest 
next  week  or  the  next  week  or  the 
next  week  o^  the  next  week.  So  I  hope 
all  those  Members  who  feel  compelled 
to  offer  tax  amendments  will  Just  wait 
until  we  get  to  the  big  tax  reform  pro- 
posal, whidi  is  moving,  at  least  there 
are  hearina  being  held,  and  maybe 
will  consid^  later  this  year. 

If  we  can  reach  some  time  agree- 
ment on  t^  imputed  Interest  bill  and 
some  undemanding  as  far  as  amend- 
ments, I  tnlnk  it  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  addressed  before  the  recess. 
We  have  conveyed  this  information  to 
the  chairmui  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Senatoi  Packwood. 

If  we  do  all  those  things,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  wfll  obviously  be  looking  at 
the  Executive  Calendar  and  other  non- 
controverdal  measures  that  we  can 
dispose  of  in  the  process,  then  we 
would  be  al^le  to  recess  on  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  next  week  with  a  fairly  clean 
calendar  uid  we  would  come  back 
after  the  Jply  Fourth  recess  prepared 
to  take  up  other  business,  the  South 
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Africa  apartheid  bill,  perhqx.  There 
are  a  number  of  additional  measures 
that  are  pending  which  we  might  also 
take  up. 

So  I  would  Just  indicate  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  have  votes  today, 
undoubtedly  have  votes  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  we  hope  to 
complete  action  in  the  Senate  by  3:30 
or  4  o'clock. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  2  P  JkL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  12 
noon  having  arrived,  the  Senate  wiU 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
pjn. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  11:59 
a.m.,  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 

EVAHS]. 


ENERGY  POUCY  AND  CONSER- 
VA-nON  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1985 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  979,  which  the 
clerk  wlU  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  979)  to  extend  the  explnUon 
date  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conaervation  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 


The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bilL 

Pending: 

Bradley  Amendment  No.  348,  to  require 
the  President  to  prepare  and  implement  a 
procram  of  emergotcy  block  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  the  ef- 
fects of  suddenly  higher  oU  prices  during  an 
oil  emergency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMUIUIUHT  no.  34S 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
issue  is  not  complicated,  but  it  is  enor- 
mously important.  If  there  were  a  dis- 
ruption in  oil  supplies  from  the  gulf 
today,  we  as  a  nation  have  no  re- 
sponse, none.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  simply  authorizes  standby 
emergency  block  grants  to  States 
during  an  oU  supply  disruption.  It  is  a 
modest  attempt  to  do  something  for 
those  segments  of  America  which 
cannot  quickly  adapt  to  suddenly 
higher  prices  for  gasoline,  heating  oU, 
and  food.  Those  segments  include  poor 
people.  State  and  local  governments 
trying  to  maintain  essential  public 
services,  such  as  police,  fire,  and  am- 
bulance, and  poor  farmers  who  must 
pay  the  higher  fuel  prices  for  their 
farm  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  Important  to 
understand.  If  there  is  a  disruption, 
the  price  of  oU  will  skyrocket.  The 
present  Low-Income  Assistance  Pro- 


gram is  based  on  what  poor  people  pay 
for  heating  and  cooling.  It  says  noth- 
ing about  gasoline.  It  essentially  gives 
no  relief  to  the  poor  pe<9le  who  live 
west  of  the  MississippL 

Mr.  President,  in  past  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptions, we  had  legislaUim  for  price 
controls.  There  is  no  legislation  for 
price  controls  today  on  the  books. 
Unlike  in  the  past,  and  I  would  like  to 
underline  this,  the  choice  before  us 
today  is  between  standby  block  grants 
and  nothing— nothing.  No  response. 
No  response  to  the  panic,  to  the  chaos, 
to  the  rush  to  the  gas  stations,  to  the 
suffering  caused  by  higher  oil  prices 
that  wlU  aooonuMny  the  next  oU 
supply  disruptiim. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  the  amendment 
before  us  today  was  passed  in  the 
Energy  Committee  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  8.  Unlike  amendments  similar 
to  this  in  1981.  this  amendment  is  dif- 
ferent This  program  is  discretitHiary, 
not  mandatory.  Unlike  price  control 
authority,  which  the  President  has 
vetoed,  this  program  has  not  drawn  a 
veto  threat. 

The  Congress  would  be  in  fuU  con- 
trol of  the  size  of  the  Block  Grant 
Program  and  the  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  an  oil 
supply  disruption,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  get  more  money.  It  will 
get  more  money  because  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  that  wiU  autcnnati- 
cally  flow  from  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  It  will  get  more  money  because  we 
will  auction  oU  in  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve. 

This  amendment  simply  says  take 
that  money,  this  additional  revenue 
that  comes  from  the  events  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption,  and  return  it  to 
Governors  so  that  they  can  cope  with 
the  economic  circumstances  in  their 
State,  so  that  they  can  make  sure  that 
poor  people  and  essential  industries 
have  the  means  to  v*y  the  higher  oU 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  o\a  last  chance 
to  prepare  for  the  next  supply  disrup- 
tion. The  next  time  we  take  it  up  we 
will  be  in  the  middle  of  a  oisis.  The 
time  to  authorize  is  now.  The  time  to 
prepare  for  the  next  emergency  is 
now. 

When  the  disruption  comes,  all  of 
you  WlU  be  asked,  why  are  we  not  pre- 
pared for  this?  Why  did  we  not  do 
something?  Why  are  we  not  protared? 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
chairman  says  this  Financial  Assist- 
ance Program  is  not  perfect  But  it  is 
better  than  nothing.  What  will  you 
say  when  you  are  asked  during  the 
next  oU  suivly  emergency,  what  did 
you  do  to  prepare?  If  you  vote  ai»lnst 
this  amendment,  you  will  say,  "Noth- 
ing." 

I  think  that  is  an  inappropriate  re- 
sponse for  the  UJS.  Senate. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is 
there  a  suffldent  second?  There  is  a 
suf f  Ident  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President  I  rise 
in  OKxwiticm  to  the  amendment  It  is 
not  that  I  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  have  some  onergency  re- 
sponse mechanism  and  s<Mne  planning. 
It  is  Just  that  it  seems  to  me  this  is  the 
least  appropriate  way  to  do  it. 

We  have  tried  before,  as  I  s(dd  yes- 
terday, to  pass  standby  emergency  pe- 
troleum allocation  authority.  Such  a 
bill  did  pass  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
but  It  was.  unfortunately,  vetoed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  have  that  au- 
thority. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  did  not 
have  enough  votes  to  override  that 
veto,  so  the  veto  stood,  and  I  suspect 
will  stay  in  that  regard. 

At  the  time  we  debated  that  bill  on 
the  floor,  the  Senator  frcnn  New 
Jersey  raised  the  issue  being  discussed 
here  today,  as  he  had  in  the  commit- 
tee earlier,  with  reject  to  revenue  re- 
cycling as  an  alternative  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  oil  sui^lies.  The  theory  was 
simply  that  we  had  not  done  well  in 
the  allocation  of  petroleum  suK>lles: 
that  we  should  let  the  market  do  that 
let  the  price  run  up  wherever  the  price 
would  run;  thai  make  sure  the  people 
have  enough  money  to  buy  the  high- 
priced  supplies. 

The  Senator  did  not  say  as  loudly 
today  as  he  did  yesterday  with  req>ect 
to  businesses  as  he  has  with  reject  to 
individuals,  but  the  amendment  also 
indudes  a  recycling  of  revenues  to 
businesses  so  that  they  can  buy  the 
high-priced  petroleum. 

This  proposal  is  all  premised  upon 
the  assumption  that  somehow  this  is 
not  going  to  cost  anything  because  we 
can  sell  strategic  petroleum  reserve  ofl 
for  enough  to  provide  the  money  to 
give  to  the  Governors  to  do  the  good 
things  that  we  want  done;  not  exactly 
how  the  Governors  would  do  it,  but  at 
least  provide  them  with  some  money  if 
Congress  at  that  time  acts. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
labor, it,  but  I  think  the  Government 
who  obviously  does  not  do  a  very  good 
Job  at  allocating  petroleum  suiH>lles  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency,  is  not 
going  to  do  any  better  in  mah-ing  the 
allocation  of  money  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency. 

Although  admittedly  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  lot  more  experience 
in  handing  out  money  than  they  do  in 
the  allocation  of  petroleum.  I  would 
submit  that  the  record  is  not  good. 
But  in  this  instance  it  is  one  step  re- 
moved from  that  because  without  any 
guidelines,  without  any  instructions, 
and  with  predous  little  direction  at 
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all.  We  would  simply  write  out  50 
checks  to  50  State  Oovemon  and  say. 
"Now.  you  go  do  it." 

That,  I  submit,  is  not  a  good  practice 
for  us  to  be  involved  in.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  and  I  know  of  this  utter 
good  faith  in  this  matter.  Because  of 
his  utter  good  faith  in  this  matter,  I 
will  not  make  a  motion  to  table.  I  do, 
however,  hope  that  in  the  vote  that 
has  been  called  for,  the  Senate  will  be 
prepared  to  reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  I  could.  I  would 
like  to  make  one  final  statement. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  do  a  good 
Job  of  allocating  oil.  This  amendment 
would  have  the  Federal  Government 
send  50  checks— that  Is  it,  50  checks— 
to  State  Governors  to  allow  them  to 
cope  with  the  higher  prices  of  oil 
caused  by  an  oU  supply  disruption. 
They  would  be  aimed  at  essential  busi- 
nesses and  the  low-income  families. 

Mr.  CHAFER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  emergency  finan- 
cial response  amendment  No.  348.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Braslet.  This 
amendment  to  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Amendments  Act  of  1985 
provides  emergency  block  grants  to 
State  Governors  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
future  energy  crises.  The  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  is  the  first  component 
of  a  strategy  to  deal  with  oU  supply 
disruptions.  The  second  component 
should  be  a  mechanism  to  provide 
emergency  financial  assistance  in  the 
event  of  a  crisis.  The  proposed  standby 
block  plan  established  in  this  amend- 
ment can  help  to  mitigate  extreme 
personal  hardship,  maintain  essential 
public  services,  and  maintain  economic 
efficiency. 

A  severe  disruption  in  oil  supplies 
will  inevitably  result  in  rising  oil 
prices.  In  the  face  of  a  rapid  price  in- 
crease, the  existing  Low-Income 
Energy  Assistance  Program  will  not 
provide  adequate  protection.  Without 
this  amendment,  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional revenues  available  to  help  low- 
income  Americans  pay  the  increased 
price  of  oil. 

In  the  event  of  an  oO  supply  disrup- 
tion, this  amendment  allows  the  Gov- 
ernors of  each  State  to  submit  a  stand- 
by block  grant  plan.  The  Governors 
are  provided  some  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining the  funding  required  as  well  as 
the  recipients  of  the  assistance.  Thus, 
Governors  are  given  the  means  to  ad- 
dress their  own  unique  circiunstances. 
These  plans  will  receive  Presidential 
as  well  as  congressional  review. 

The  amount  of  financial  assistance 
will  depend  on  the  severity  of  the 


crisis,  "nie  revenues  would  come  from 
the  general  fund  and  would  likely  be 
offset  bl^  additional  revenues  resulting 
from  tie  disruption:  Increased  reve- 
nues f  r^m  windfall  profits  taxes  along 
with  rel^enues  fK>m  the  sale  of  SPR 
oil.  The  fimding  would  be  approved  in 
Congress  in  an  emergency  supplemen- 
tal u>P$>priation. 

Let  ui  take  steps  now.  rather  than  in 
the  mlot  of  a  crisis,  to  assure  that  as- 
sistance will  be  available  for  low- 
income  Americans  and  emergency  gov- 
ernmental services.  I  hope  the  Senate 
wlU  OTe  this  amendment  favorable 
consldei«tion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  ^me  that  if  a  block  grant  is  to 
be  sucotesf  ul.  if  we  were  to  go  in  that 
direction,  we  would  have  to  have  more 
specific  guidance  than  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  proposal.  What  is  meant 
by  essential  public  services?  How  do 
you  m4ke  that  decision?  Who  makes 
it?  Wh|it  is  meant  by  mitigating  and 
extreme  personal  hardship? 

How  do  you  define  what  that  is  and 
how  do  you  decide  who  gets  money 
under  1^  proposal? 

What  is  meant  by  maintaining  eco- 
nomic Efficiency? 

Which  businesses  are  so  important 
that  economic  efficiency  will  yield 
multimillion-dollar  pajnnents  to  busi- 
nesses out  of  this  fund  to  be  adminis- 
tered tw  governments? 

It  se4ms  to  me  that  we  have  neither 
the  babkground  nor  the  detail  upon 
which  to  make  those  Judgments.  I 
therefore  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  anfendment. 

I  yidd  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniqious  consent  that  Senator 
Dodo,  i  Senator  Hkhz,  and  Senator 
BniGA^Aif  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  [PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  najrs  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  I  McCLURE.  BCr.  President, 
before  the  vote  begins,  let  me  advise 
Memliers  there  will  probably  be  a  roll- 
caU  vote  on  passage  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  vote. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  fill  call  the  roll. 

Thel  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
then^. 

Mr.;  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  $enator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoRZ*]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber dfsiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44. 
nays  (5,  as  follows: 


(RoU<^  Vote  No.  137  Leg.] 
TEAB-44 


Bentaen 
Blden 


Bndley 

Bumpen 

Burdlek 

Byrd 

Cbafee 

ChllM 

Cohen 

Crmnston 

D'Amkto 

DanfoTth 

DeCondni 

Dodd 


Abdnor 
Andrevi 
Annstrons 
BauciM 

BOKhWttS 

Coehrmn 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dole 

Domenld 

Durenberger 


Evans 


Oam 

Olenn 

OoMwAter 

Oorton 

Qmmn 
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Ibtoa 
Oore 
Barkin 
Bart 


Inouye 

Kennedy 

Kerry 

Lautenberg 

Leaby 

Levin 


Mataunaca 
NAT8-5S 

Oraasley 

Batch 

BawUn* 

Beeht 

BefUn 

Helms 

HolllncB 

Bumphrey 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kasten 

Lazalt 


Melcher 

MetaenbMim 

MltcbeU 

MoynUian 

Nunn 

PeU 

Pryor 

Rlecle 

Rockefeller 

Sarbanes 

naswr 

Simon 

Specter 

Weidcer 


Packwood 

Prcasler 

Ptosmire 

Qtiayle 

Roth 

Rudman 


Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Bymms 

Thurmond 

Tiible 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Wilson 

Zorinaky 


Mattintly 

McClure 

McConnell 

Murkowdd 

Nlckles 

«OT  vormo— 1 

Boren 

So  the  an^endment  (No.  348)  was  re- 
jected. 

McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  to  reoonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendi  lent  was  rejected. 

HAICH.   I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  t  he  table. 

The  motipn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINQAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Amendments 
Act  of  1985.  The  passage  of  this  act  is 
essential  to  the  U.S.  capability  to  re- 
spond domestically  and  international- 
ly to  a  severe  supply  disruption.  This 
bill  will  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
title  I  from  Jime  30,  1985,  to  June  30, 
1989.  Title  I  authorizes  the  construc- 
tion. flllln|:  and  maintenance  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  [SPRl  and 
its  drawdown  and  distribution. 

The  strattegic  petroleum  reserve  is 
the  key  element  in  the  U.S.  capability 
to  respond  to  domestic  and  interna- 
tional eneisy  supply  emergencies.  The 
reserve  givfes  our  Nation  substantial  in- 
surance against  the  possibility  of  a 
severe  energy  supply  interruption. 

This  ledslation  also  extends  from 
June  30.  l585.  to  June  30, 1987,  the  ex- 
piration dftte  of  title  II,  which  con- 
tains the  t>asic  statutory  authority  for 
U.S.  partioipation  In  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  Effective  U.S.  partici- 
the  International  Energy 
Agency  aiisures  mutual  preparedness 
in  the  eve  at  of  a  severe  international 
supply  inerruption.  The  lEA  provi- 
sions 10%  essential  for  responding  to 
energy  emergencies  and  meeting  our 
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obligations  under  the  international 
energy  agreement. 

Energy  emergency  preparedness  re- 
quires continuing  upgrading  and  im- 
provement. Our  country's  energy 
emergency  preparedness  relies  on 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  Without  these  fun- 
damental authorities  the  evolutionary 
process  for  upgrading  and  improving 
our  national  capability  to  respond  to 
severe  energy  supply  interruptions 
would  be  nonexistent. 

International  economies  are  interde- 
pendent, and  most  of  our  trading  par- 
ties are  more  vulnerable  to  supply  dis- 
ruptions than  we  are.  A  major  crisis  in 
international  energy  markets,  al- 
though imllkely  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  would  be  felt  here  as  well  as 
abroad.  A  lapse  in  EPCA  would  convey 
the  impression  internationally  that 
the  United  States  is  not  serious  about 
energy  security.  This  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake. 

We  are  less  dependent  today  on  for- 
eign sources  of  energy  than  at  any 
time  in  our  recent  past.  However,  we 
cannot  l>ecome  complacent  and  forget 
the  hard  lessons  of  the  energy  crisis  of 
the  seventies.  In  its  Annual  Energy 
Outlook  1984.  the  Energy  Information 
Administration  projects  that  imder 
almost  any  scenario,  petroleum  im- 
ports will  double  by  1995.  This  means 
we  will  be  importing  approximately 
the  same  percentage  of  oil  as  we  did 
during  the  height  of  the  energy  crisis, 
making  us  Just  as  vulnerable  to  a  po- 
tential disruption.  We  must  take 
action  now  to  deflect  this  future 
threat. 

EPCA  is  vital  to  our  energy  security 
and  to  our  ability  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national commitments  in  the  energy 
sphere.  If  we  do  not  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  EPCA  we  will  undermine  con- 
fidence in  our  commitment  to  energy 
security,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its  ex- 
tension. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Blr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  we  were  to  strike  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  H.R.  1699 


and  to  substitute  the  text  of  S.  979.  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

The  House  bill  wiU  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJt  1699)  to  extend  UUe  I  and 
IMTt  B  of  title  n  of  the  Enemr  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  for  other  purpooes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bilL 

Without  objection,  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  is  stricken. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  t>e  considered  to 
am>ly  to  the  House  bill; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  biU  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  bill  cleriE  caUed  the  rt>U. 

Bdr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Boren]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  98. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 
YEA8-98 


NOT  vormo— 1 

Boten 


Abdnor 

Oore 

MetnnbauB 

Andrews 

Oortan 

Mitchell 

Armstrang 

Oramm 

Moynlhan 

Baueus 

ONMley 

Murfcowskl 

Bentaen 

BarUn 

Nieklas 

Blden 

Bart 

Nunn 

Batch 

Fadnrood 

Boichwlts 

Batfleld 

FKU 

Bumpers 

Bawkins 

PrsMltr 

Burdick 

Becht 

Prosmlps 

Byrd 

Benin 

PVTor 

Being 

Q«utyle 

Chiles 

HetaBB 

Rlecle 

Codiran 

Hontngs 

Ro^efeUer 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Craoston 

iBomw 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

JohBstea 

SHtaaaa 

Danforth 

SaMer 

DeConeinl 

Kaatan 

Bimea 

Denton 

Kennedy 

BimpaaD 

Dixon 

Kerry 

SkMCtar 

Dodd 

Lauteaberg 

Btaftord 

Dole 

BtMnis 

Domenld 

Leahy 

BtavMM 

Durenberger 

Lrrtn 

Bymma 

Batfeton 

Long 

ThuRBond 

Bast 

Lugar 

Trlble 

BvaiM 

MfH.I«. 

Wallop 

Kxon 

Ifatwmati 

Warner 

Ford 

Mattlngly 

Weieker 

Oam 

Meaure 

wnaon 

Olenn 

McConneU 

Zorii^y 

Ooldwater 

Itelcher 

NAYB-l 
Bradley 

So  the  biU  (HJl.  1699)  as  amended 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
HJl.1699 

iZesoItied,  That  tbe  bill  from  the  Houae  of 
Repreaentatives  (HJi.  1699)  enUtled  "An 
Act  to  extend  UUe  I  and  part  B  of  Utle  n  of 
the  Enersy  Policy  and  ConaervaUcHi  Art. 
and  for  other  purpoaea",  do  pMg  with  tbe 
following  amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enact.ing  clauae 
andinaert: 

TITLE  I-ENEROY  POUCT  AND 
CX3N8ERVATION 

SEC  1*1.  SHOKT  TTTLB. 

This  UUe  may  cited  as  the  "Enemr  Policy 
and  ConservaUon  Amendments  Act  of 
198S". 

SBC  let  EXTENSION  OT  TITLES  I  AND  D  OT  TBE 
ENEBGT  POUCY  AND  C0N8BBVATI0N 
ACT. 

TlUe  I  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  is  amended  by  »Attwy  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Pakt  C— ExraunoM 
"BzrauTio* 

"Sec.  171.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
UUe  I.  all  authority  under  any  provlalon  of 
UUe  I  (other  than  a  provision  of  such  Utle 
amending  another  law)  and  any  rule,  regula- 
Uon.  or  order,  Issued  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority, shall  expire  at  midni^t.  June  30, 
1989,  but  such  expiration  shall  not  affect 
any  acUon  or  pending  proceedings,  civil  or 
criminal,  not  finally  determined  on  such 
date,  nor  any  action  or  prooeedlnc  based  on 
any  act  committed  prior  to  midnight,  June 
30, 1980.". 

SEC  IIS.  EXTENSION  OF  TITLE  U  OP  THE  ENEBCY 
POUCY  AND  00N8EBVATION  ACT. 

TlUe  n  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vaUon Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end 
tha«of  the  following  new  part: 
"Past  D— Ezraunoa 

"EZnaATIOE 

"Sk.  281.  ad  authority  under  any  provi- 
sion of  UUe  n  (other  than  a  provision  of 
such  UUe  ^m^twHng  another  law)  and  any 
rule,  regulatitm.  or  order  issued  pursuant  to 
such  authority,  sliall  expire  at  midnight. 
June  SO,  1987,  but  such  expiration  stiall  not 
affect  any  action  or  pending  proceedlnga. 
dvQ  or  criminal,  not  finally  determined  on 
such  date,  nor  any  aeUim  or  proceeding 
baaed  upm  any  act  committed  prior  to  mid- 
night, June  30, 1987.". 

SEC  IM.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  The  Table  of  Contents  for  the  Zteetgy 
Policy  and  Conaervatitm  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  lec- 
Uon  166  the  following  new  items: 

"Paxt  C— EzpiaATioii 
"Sec  171.  Expiration.": 

(2)  adding  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
Uon  272  the  foUowing  new  Items: 

"Paet  D— Expisatioh 
"Sec  281.  Expiration.":  ] 

and 

(3)  striking 

"Sec  531.  EzplraUon.". 

(b)  SecUon  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U^.C.  6272)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  subaecUon  (J)  and  redesignat- 
ing gulweeUons  (k)  through  (m)  as  (J) 
through  (1). 
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(c)  Section  S31  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
CoMenatkm  Act  (42  UJS.C.  6401)  ii  hereby 


SK.  IN.  ldotahon  on  nkw  voujntaky  agkb- 

HDfn  OB  FLANS  or  ACTION. 

Section  2fta  of  the  Knersy  PoUey  and  Con- 
servation Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(m)  Effective  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Ennrvy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Amendments  Act  of  198S— 

"(1)  the  defenses  available  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  (k)  shaU  only  be  applicable 
under  any  new  plan  of  action  with  respect 
to  Type  1  activities  (as  that  term  Is  defined 
in  the  International  Energy  Agency  Emer- 
gency ICanagement  **■""■»  dated  Decem- 
ber 1M2).  If— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  has  transmitted  such 
new  plan  of  action  to  the  Congress;  and 

"(BXl)  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
have  elapsed  since  receipt  by  the 
I  of  such  transmittal:  or 

"(U)  within  W  calendar  days  of  continuous 
■Minn  of  receipt  of  such  transmittal,  either 
House  of  the  Congress  has  disapproved  a 
Joint  resolution  of  disapproval  pursuant  to 
subsection  (n);  and 

"(2)  such  defenses  for  Type  1  activities 
with  napeet  to  such  new  plan  shall  not  be 
available  if  there  has  been  enacted,  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (n),  a  joint  resolu- 
tl<m  of  dlsapprovaL 

"(S)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  is  brol^en  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die 
at  the  end  of  the  second  session  of  Congress; 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  In  seasion  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  calen- 
dar-day period  involved. 

"(nXlXA)  The  application  of  defenses 
under  subsections  (f )  and  (ic)  for  Tyi>e  1  ac- 
tivities in  respect  to  any  new  plan  of  action 
transmitted  pursuant  to  subsection  (m) 
■hall  be  dlssKtroved  If  a  joint  resolution  of 
disapproval  has  been  enacted  Into  law 
during  the  60  day  period  of  continuous  ses- 
sion after  wlilch  such  transmission  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  tlie  term  "joint  resolution" 
means  only  a  joint  resolution  of  either 
House  of  the  Congress  as  described  in  para- 
graph (3). 

"(B)  After  receipt  by  the  Congress  of  the 
transmission  under  subsection  (mXl),  a 
Joint  resoluticm  of  disapproval  may  be  intro- 
duced In  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
Upon  introduction,  the  joint  resolution 
shall  be  referred  immediately  to  the  Com- 
mittee (m  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of 
the  Senate  and  the  appn^nlate  committee 
or  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  the 
transmission  any  time  prior  to  adoption  of 
such  joint  resolution  by  either  House  of  the 
Ccmgress. 

"(2)  This  subsection  la  enacted  by  the 
Congress— 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
reqwctively,  but  applicable  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that 
House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  described 
by  paragraph  (3):  it  supersedes  other  rules 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  Is  inconsistent 
therewith:  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 


rules  (so  ftu'  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Hot^e)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  a^  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  s|iy  other  rule  of  the  respective 
House. 

"(3)  Th^  Joint  resolution  disapproving  the 
trananisslon  under  subsection  (m)  shall 
read  as  fallows  after  the  resolving  clause: 
■That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dis- 
approves lUie  availability  of  the  defenses 
pursuantto  seetl<ms  362  (f)  and  (k)  of  the 
Energy  Pplicy  and  Conservation  Act  with 
respect  to  Type  1  activities  under  the  new 
plan  of  acUon  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Secre^ry  of  Energy  on 
the  blank  fepace  therein  being  filled  with  the 
date  and  ^ear  of  receipt  by  the  Omgress  of 
the  transmission  under  subsection  (m). 

"(4XA)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  joint 
resolutkui  under  this  subsection  has  been 
referred  ttas  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  20 
calendar  «ays  of  continuous  sesslMi  after  its 
referral.  ■  shall  be  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
of  such  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge a^y  such  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  any  other  joint  resolution 
with  resp^  to  such  transmission  wtiich  has 
been  referred  to  such  committee. 

"(B)  A  ^totion  to  discharge  shaU  be  higlily 
prlvQegeq  (exc^t  that  it  may  not  be  made 
after  all  opmmittees  to  which  such  joint  res- 
olution hM  been  referred  have  reported  a 
joint  resi#utlon  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
mission), and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  joint  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  ttie  motion  shall  not  be  order,  and 
it  shall  ndt  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  I  y  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
or  dlngn  ed  to. 

"(C)  If  the  motion  to  dlsduuge  is  agreed 
to  or  disggreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be 
renewed,  nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  otker  joint  resolution  with  respect  to 
the  same  fcransmission. 

"(5XA)  MThen  all  such  committee  have  re- 
ported, or  have  been  discharged  from  fur- 
ther conf  deration  of  a  Joint  resolution,  it 
shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
within  the  60  day  period  foOowing  receipt 
by  the  (Congress  of  the  new  plan  of  action 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  such  a  Joint  res- 
olution. The  motion  shall  be  highly  iirlvi- 
leged  anq  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amend- 
motitm  shall  not  be  in  order, 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
i  or  disagreed  to. 

^bate  on  the  joint  resolution  shall 
a  to  not  more  than  10  hours  and 
final  action  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
occur  Immediately  following  conclusion  of 
such  delate.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  A  motion  to 
recommii  such  a  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
be  in  or4er,  and  it  shall  not  be  in  order  to 
move  to  teconsider  the  vote  by  which  such  a 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to  or  disagreed 

to.  I 

"(6X  AX  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  from  committee  or 
considerttion  of  a  Joint  resolution,  shall  be 
decided  ^thout  debate. 

"(B)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the 
CHiair  rating  to  the  application  of  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  procedures  relat- 
ing to  a  Joint  resolution  shall  be  decided 
without  Rebate.". 
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SICMl.BBOgTTnrLI. 

This  UUe  ma|r  be  dted  as  the  "NaUonal 
Coal  Imports  Rtoortlng  Act  of  1M6". 

BW.  ML  UNIRD  VATn  COAL  niFOnB  BgVIBW. 

(a)  The  EneifT  Information  Administra- 
tion shall  issueja  report  quarterly  and  pro- 
vide an  annual  nummary  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  of 
United  States  dMi  imports.  Such  quarterly 
reports  may  be  publidied  as  a  part  of  the 
Quarterly  Coal  Report  published  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration. 

(b)  Each  repArt  required  by  this  section 
ShaU-  I 

(1)  include  eufrent  and  previous  year  data 
on  the  quantity,  quality  (including  heating 
value,  sulfur  content,  and  ash  content),  and 
delivered  price  |of  all  coals  Imported  by  do- 
mestic electric  kitlllty  plants  that  imported 
more  than  10,(ioo  tons  during  the  calendar 
year  into  the  United  States; 

(2)  identify  the  foreign  nations  exporting 
the  coal,  the  damestlc  electric-utility  plants 
receiving  coal  from  each  exporting  nation, 
domestlcally-ptpduoed  coal  supplied  to 
United  States  felectrtc-utOity  plants  of  im- 
ported coal,  aiid  domestic  coal  production, 
by  State,  dtoplajsed  by  the  Imported  coal; 

(3)  identify  a^  regional  and  State  levels  of 
sggregatlon  (where  allowed  under  disclosure 
policy)  transpcrtatlon  modes  and  costs  for 
delivery  of  imported  coal  from  the  export- 
ing country  port  of  mlgin  to  the  point  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  spedflcalv  high-light  and  analyse  any 
significant  treads  of  unusual  variations  in 
coal  imports.    | 

(c)  The  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  j  submitted  to  Congress  in 
March  1986.  Subsequent  reports  shaU  be 
submitted  within  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter.   ! 

(d)  Informat^n  and  data  required  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  exist- 
ing law  regarding  the  collection  and  disclo- 
sure of  such  I 
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of    Energy,    acting 
Information  Adminis- 
induct  a  comprehensive  anal- 
import  market  in  the  United 
rt  the  findings  of  such  anal- 


(a)  The 
through  the 
tratlon.  shall 
ysis  of  the 
States  and  rei 

ysis  to  the  Ckuhmittee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  Of  the  Senate  and  the  appro- 
priate commitiees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, witnin  nine  months  of  the  date 
of  enactment  og  this  Act. 

(b)  The  repbrt  required  by  this  section 
■haU-  I 

(1)  contain  ajdetailed  analysis  of  potential 
domestic  marlaets  for  foreign  coals,  by  pro- 
ducing nation,  between  1968  and  1998; 

(2)  identify  ^tentlal  domestic  consuming 
sectors  of  imported  coal  and  evaluate  the 
magnitude  of  {any  potential  economic  dis- 
ruptions for  each  Impacted  State,  including 
analysis  of  diiiect  and  indirect  employment 
impact  In  the  iomestlc  coal  Industry  and  re- 
sulting income  loss  to  each  State; 

(3)  identify  I  domestically  produced  coal 
that  potentlafy  could  be  replaced  by  im- 
ported coal; 

(4)  identify  [contractual  commitments  of 
domestic  utilities  expiring  between  1988  and 
1998  and  desi^be  spot  buying  practices  of 
domestic  utililles,  fuel  cost  patterns,  plant 
modification  c  osts  required  to  bum  foreign 
coals,  proximii  y  of  navigable  waters  to  utili- 
ties, demand  for  compliance  coal,  availabil- 
ity of  less  exnenslve  purchased  power  from 
C^anada.  and  C  tate  and  local  considerations; 
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(8)  Evaluate  Increased  coal  consumption 
at  domestic  electric  utilities  resulting  from 
increased  power  sales  and  analyse  the  po- 
tential coal  Import  market  represented  by 
this  Increased  consumption.  Increased  con- 
sumption should  Include  that  represented 
by  existing  coal-fired  planU.  new  coal-fired 
plants  projected  up  to  the  year  1998  and 
plants  plaimlng  to  convert  to  coal  by  1998; 

(6)  identify  existing  authorities  available 
to  the  Federal  government  relattaig  to  coal 
imports,  assess  the  potential  Impact  of  exer- 
cising each  of  these  authorities,  and  de- 
scribe Administration  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  coal  imports; 

(7)  identify  and  characterise  the  coal 
export  policies  of  all  major  coal  exporting 
nations.  Including  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Colombia.  Poland,  and 
South  Africa  with  specific  consideration  of 
such  policies  as— 

(A)  direct  or  indirect  government  subsidies 
to  coal  exporters; 

(B)  health,  safety,  and  environmental  reg- 
ulations Imposed  on  each  coal  producer,  and 

(C)  trade  policies  relating  to  coal  exports; 

(8)  identify  and  characterize  the  excess  ca- 
pacity of  foreign  producers,  potential  devel- 
opment of  new  export-oriented  coal  mines 
in  foreign  nations,  operating  costs  of  foreign 
coal  mines,  capacity  of  ocean  vessels  to 
transport  foreign  coal  and  constraints  on 
importing  coal  into  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  port  and  harbor  availability; 

(9)  identify  and  characterise  specifically 
the  participation  of  all  United  States  corpo- 
rations Involved  in  mining  and  exporting 
coal  from  foreign  nations;  and 

(10)  identify  and  characterize  the  policies 
governing  coal  Imports  of  all  coal-lmportlng 
industrialized  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  the  European  natimis  by 
considering  such  fsctors  as  import  duties  or 
tariffs,  import  quotas,  and  other  govern- 
mental restrictions  or  trade  policies  impact- 
ing coal  imports. 

'iSx.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  OARN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lb.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruoL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescindeiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bdr. 
NKacus).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
hope  that  we  can  soon  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  1103.  a  minor  bill, 
which  we  underst<x)d  had  been  cleared 
about  a  week  ago.  It  is  still  in  the  proc- 
ess of  clearance. 

A  number  of  Members  have  asked 
about  when  we  can  leave  this  evening. 
It  wlU  be  about  an  hour  later  than  I 
advised  earlier,  because,  frankly,  we 
have  not  done  anything  for  the  past 
hour. 


We  wlU  call  up  8.  1103.  If  we  can  get 
It  cleared,  in  the  next  few  moments. 

We  also  hope  to  get  an  agreement  on 
S.  408.  the  small  business  authoriza- 
tion bilL  I  understand  that  we  can  re- 
solve one  problem,  and  there  is  a  poasl- 
billty  of  getting  a  time  agreement  on 
thatbllL 

We  plan  to  complete  action  on  those 
two  bills  today. 

I  advise  Members  to  whom  I  indicat- 
ed that  we  might  complete  our  busi- 
ness by  6  o'clock  that  It  will  be  closer 
to  7  or  8  o'clock  this  evening. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  intention  to  lay 
down  S.  47.  the  gun  bill,  and  we  hope  a 
time  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
that  measure.  The  agreement  would 
be  premised  on  the  fact  that  we  would 
not  bring  up  the  bill  imtU  after  the 
July  4  recess.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
trying  to  clear  that  on  both  sides  and 
get  an  agreement.  There  would  be  a 
number  of  amendments  and  a  number 
of  votes.  Where  we  cannot  agree,  we 
will  have  the  votes;  and  if  we  can 
agree,  we  will  do  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  hold  tu> 
minor  legislation.  If  somebody  has  an 
amendment  or  if  there  is  some  dispute, 
let  us  take  it  up.  If  not,  let  us  pass  it. 

I  say  within  the  next  5  minutes  If  we 
cannot  get  (dearance  on  S.  1103.  we 
will  just  caU  the  bill  up. 

Bftr.  President.  I  siiggest  the  alisence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wm  caU  the  roIL 

The  bill  derit  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


NOAA  ATMOSPHERIC  AND  SAT- 
ELLITE PROGRAM  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  No.  160,  8.  1103. 
a  bill  to  authorise  certain  atmogpheric 
and  satellite  programs  and  functions 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdmJnistratlon. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  There  la  no  objec- 
tion (m  this  side,  provided  only  one 
amendment  is  in  order,  that  being  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oosroir. 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legidatlve  deiit  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (8. 1103)  to  authorise  oertaln  atmoa- 
pherlc  and  satellite  programs  and  functions 
of  the  Natlanal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
AdminlBtration.  and  for  other  puipoaea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 


Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presidrait.  & 
1103  authorises  fiscal  year  1986  appro- 
priations for  the  atmoq>heric  and  sat- 
ellite programs  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administntion 
[NOAA].  The  bill  was  ordered  report- 
ed by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Com- 
merce Ccmunlttee  on  May  9. 1985. 

S.  1103  would  freeze  funding  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  level  for  each  budget 
subacUvity  within  these  program  areas 
except  the  sateUite  systems  subacUv- 
ity. For  which  fimding  would  be  in- 
creased by  $74  million.  This  increase  is 
Intended  to  accelerate  procurement  of 
NOAA's  geostationary  [GOES]  weath- 
er satellites  in  light  of  last  year's  pre- 
mature failure  of  the  GOES-East  sat- 
ellite. Weather  data  from  the  GOES 
system  are  of  critical  importance  for 
NOAA's  weather  forecasting  and  this 
funding  increase  has  been  requested 
by  the  administration  to  ensure  that 
GOES  service  is  not  interrupted  in  the 
next  few  years. 

The  biU.  as  reported,  also  requires 
NOAA  to  follow  certain  procedures 
prior  to  (dosing  or  consolidating 
weather  stations  and  to  c(mtracting 
for  private  performance  of  NOAA  ac- 
tivities. These  administrative  decisions 
often  involve  activities  which  are  Im- 
portant to  public  safety  and  welfare 
and  the  Congress  had  demonstrated 
clear  intent  to  be  consulted  before 
these  decisions  are  carried  out. 

Section  401  of  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  consider 
specific  factors  in  <«*Hriiny  whether  to 
close  or  consolidate  any  Nati<mal 
Weather  Service  office  and  to  provide 
a  written  justification  for  any  decision 
to  carry  out  a  closure  or  consolidation. 

Section  402  requires  NOAA  to  reiMrt 
to  the  authorizing  congressional  com- 
mittees before  contracting  out  any 
NOAA  activity  to  the  private  sector. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
accept  an  amendment  to  section  402  as 
reported  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. 

Secti(m  402.  as  reported,  requires  the 
Administrator  of  NOAA  to  report  to 
the  authorizing  committees  before 
awarding  a  contract  for  private  per- 
formance of  a  NOAA  activity  and 
before  issuing  a  request  for  proposals 
[RFP]  for  such  a  contract.  NOAA 
cannot  proceed  with  a  contract  or 
RFP  until  a  period  of  30  days  on 
which  the  Congress  is  in  session  has 
expired. 

The  administration  has  objected  to 
this  provision  on  two  grounds,  nrst. 
the  administration  argues  that  NOAA 
cannot  determine  whether  contracting 
out  a  given  activity  is  appropriate 
until  proposals  have  been  received  and 
evaluated  Second,  a  waiting  of  30  days 
on  which  the  Congress  is  in  session  is 
seen  by  the  administration  as  unduly 
restrictive  to  the  contracting  pnxxss 
because  this  period  can  extend  several 
months.  NOAA.  in  requesting  that  the 
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waiting  period  be  reduced,  has  agreed 
to  delay  the  awurdlng  of  uiy  contract 
until  questions  raised  by  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  addressed. 

My  amendment  to  section  402  would 
make  the  reporUng  requirement  apply 
only  to  awarding  of  contracts  and 
would  reduce  the  waiting  period  to  30 
calendar  days.  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  satisfies  many  of  NOAA's 
concerns  while  providing  assurance 
that  the  concerns  of  the  Congress  will 
be  addressed  before  contracting  deci- 
sions are  carried  out. 

AnniDitxirr  mo.  ssi 
(Puipoae:    Add    provlBion    regmrdins    t3ie 
mwaitUng  of  certain  contrmcts  by  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  the  one 
which  I  have  discussed,  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The   FRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Washington     [Mr. 
CkutiOH]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
352. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 
On  pace  7,  strike  all  from  line  22  through 
line  18  on  page  8.  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

AWAKonro  OF  oovnucTS 
Sic.  402.  The  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  may  not  award 
any  contract  for  the  performance  of  any 
"commercial  activity",  as  defined  by  para- 
graph 6.a.  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  Memorandum  A-76,  which 
Is  performed  by  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  employees  until 
at  least  30  calendar  days  after  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  has  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
^leiker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  fuU 
and  complete  description  of  such  proposed 
ctmtract.  together  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation. Such  doctmientation  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  oonpariaon  of  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ty as  performed  by  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion and  the  cost  such  activity  as  performed 
under  the  proposed  contract; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  services  performed 
by  employees  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  under  the  proposed 
contract:  and 

(3)  an  ssaessment  of  the  benefits  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  proceeding  with  the 
proposed  contract. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
already  explained  the  amendment.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  accept  it  and  to 
pass  S.  1103  with  that  amendment. 


The  ]>RE8IDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesUo^  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oflthe  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  G<$tTOif]. 

The  amendment  (No.  352)  was 
agreed  tp. 

Mr.  wLSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  Ive  to  express  my  support  for 
the  continued  funding  at  fiscal  1985 
levels  o|  the  Fruit  Frost-Agricultural 
Weather  Forecast  and  Advisory  Serv- 
ice Program  within  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
[NOAAJ  authorization. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranporta- 
tion  hag  adopted  this  position  in  its 
fiscal  1^  authorisation  recommenda- 
Icularly  for  this  vital  subac- 
ormed  under  the  auspices  of 
oal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
,tion. 

60  years,  the  Fruit  Frost- 
Agricultural  Weather  Forecast  and 
Advisory  Service  Program  has  provid- 
ed the  multibillion  dollar  fruit  and 
vegetal^e  industries  in  California,  Ari- 
zona, l^xas,  and  Florida  with  accu- 
rate, site-specific  minimum  tempera- 
ture f  oijecasts  and  other  advisory  serv- 
ices. Ai^ed  with  these  detailed  fore- 
casts in  advance  of  a  potential  prob- 
lem, growers  are  better  able  to  take 
steps  necessary  for  avoiding  damage  to 
crops,  "piis  program  employs  highly 
trained  agricultural  meteorologists, 
who  clcbely  monitor  weather  patterns 
which  cbuld  be  potentially  devastating 
to  sensitive  crops.  Information  is  gath- 
ered on  a  daily  basis  from  numerous 
sites  and  carefully  analyzed  by  meter- 
orologiAs.  who  then  make  site-specific 
forecasts  for  the  various  locations 
within  jtheir  regiozL  These  forecasts 
are  mide  available  to  the  public 
through  television,  radio,  and  tele- 
phone Recorders. 

The^allfomla  Fruit  Frost-Agricul- 
tural weather  Forecast  and  Advisory 
Service  I  covers  those  areas  where  frost 
sensitive  crops  are  grown,  from  the 
northed  Sacramento  Valley  to  the 
Mexlcah  border.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  g^billion  of  the  $16  billion  Cali- 
fornia agricultural  output  is  frost  sen- 
sitive. Further,  the  estimated  azmual 
crop-lo^s  savings  tn  California  alone 
i4)proa^es  $70  million.  This  program 
has  the  highest  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
any  division  within  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

The  committee  has  recognized  that 
the  programs  and  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  [NWS]  are  of 
critical!  importance  to  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  all  Americans.  The  collec- 
tion, ooalyslB,  and  dissemination  of 
weather  data  by  the  NWS  are  the  pri- 
mary i$eans  by  which  all  U.S.  weather 
forecasts  are  developed.  Many  of  these 
activities  are  carried  out  within  the 
public  warning  and  forecast  subactiv- 
ity.  TUe  committee  noted  its  concern 
that  a  reduction  in  funding  for  public 
warning  and  forecast  services  may  lead 


to  serioiis  defradation  of  weather  serv- 
ices. The  coeunittee  also  agreed  that 
decisions  to  close  or  consolidate  NWS 
offices  and  to  contract  for  private  per- 
formance of  NOAA  activities  should 
be  preceded  by  proper  consideration  of 
all  relevant  ifactors.  The  interests  of 
individuals  aind  communities  affected 
by  theise  decisions  are  not  always 
served  by  decisions  which  are  based 
solely  on  co^  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  Fruit 
Frost-Agricultural  Weather  Forecast 
and  Advisory  Service,  a  highly  useful 
and  low-cost  service  which  more  than 
pays  for  itself  in  crop-loss  savings  and 
which  benefits  farmers  around  the 
country.  Thu  is  why  I  am  especially 
pleased  to  be  able  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's 1989  funding  authorization  in 
this  area  of  vital  interest  to  our  farm- 
ers. J 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
question  is  pn  the  engrossment  and 
of  the  bill. 
ordered  to  be  engrossed 
was  read  the  third 
as  follows: 

S.  1103 


third 

ThebiU 
for  a  third 
time,  and 


Be  it  enact 
Repreaentati' 
America  in 
Act  may  be 


by  the  Senate  and  Hoiae  of 

of  the    United   State*   of 

ottenMed,  That  this 

as  the  "National  Oceanic 


and    Atmospheric    Administration    Atmos- 


pheric and  Satellite  Program  Authorization 
Act  of  1985" 
TITLE  I-AtMOSFHERIC  PROGRAMS 

PUBLIC  WAMIIMO  AITD  FORKCAST  SKRVICES 

Sic.  101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  i4>- 
propriated  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  thejNatlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric AdmlnBtration  to  carry  out  its  public 
warning  and  forecast  service  duties  under 
law.  $287.501000  for  fiscal  year  1086. 
Moneys  apprspriated  pursuant  to  ttils  au- 
thorization siiaU  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  public  warning  and  fore- 
cast specified l>y  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
increase  the  uflclency  and  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
to  transfer  the  Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture",  approved  October 
1,  1890  (16  VB.C.  311  et  seq.),  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Actt  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  thei  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  6, 
1947  (33  U^.C.  883a.  et  seq.),  and  any  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude meteorological,  hydrological,  and 
oceanographa  public  warnings  and  fore- 
casts. 

ATMOsrBzaiC  ahd  htdrological  research 

Sic.  102.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  I  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  ensple  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
atmospheric  and  hydrological  research 
duties  under  ^tw,  $65,531,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Moneysi  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authorizationi  shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  atmoq>heric  and 
hydrological  i«search  specified  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps 
of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
U>proved  October  1.  1890  (15  U.S.C.  311  et 
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seq.),  and  by  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  research  for  de- 
veloping improved  prediction  capabilities 
for  atmospheric  and  hydrological  processes, 
(b)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  moneys  authorized  under  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  report- 
ing of  weather  modification  activities  to  the 
Federal  Government",  approved  December 
18,  1971  (15  U.S.C.  330  et  seq.),  and  the  Na- 
tional Climate  Program  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901 
et  seq.),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
such  duties  relating  to  atmospheric  and 
tiydrological  research. 

TXTLE  n-SATELLITE  PROGRAMS 

SATELUTE  SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  Its  satel- 
lite services  duties  under  law,  $85,208,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorization  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  satellite 
services  specified  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the 
Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather  Service 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture",  ap- 
proved October  1,  1890  (15  n.S.C.  311  et 
seq.),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1985,  ap- 
proved July  16,  1984  (Public  Law  98-361;  98 
Stat.  422),  and  any  other  law  involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Include  satellite  mainte- 
nance and  operations  and  satellite  data 
analysis. 

satellite  STsmts 

Sec.  202.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
satellite  systems  duties  under  law, 
$276,779,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  satellite  systems  specified  by  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  Increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  expenses  of  the  Signal  Corps  of 
the  Army,  and  to  transfer  the  Weather 
Service  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture", 
approved  October  1,  1890  (15  n.S.C.  311  et 
seq.),  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act,  1985,  ap- 
proved July  16,  1984  (PubUc  Law  97-361;  98 
Stat.  422).  and  by  any  other  law  involving 
such  duties.  Such  duties  include  space  craft 
procurement,  launch,  and  associated  ground 
station  system  changes  involving  polar  or- 
biting and  geostationary  meteorological  sat- 
ellites and  land  remote  sensing  satellites. 

(b)  The  authorization  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  moneys  authorized  under  the  Land 
Remote-Sensing  Commercialization  Act  of 
1984  (15  U.S.C.  4201  et  seq.)  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  duties  relating  to  satel- 
lite systems. 

data  AMD  INTORMATION  SERVICES 

Sec.  203.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  data 
and  information  services  duties  under  law, 
$25,118,000  for  fiscal  year  1986.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  data  and  information  services  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  expenses  of  the 
Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  to  transfer 
the  Weather  Service  to  the  Department  of 


Agriculture",  approved  October  1,  1890  (15 
U.S.C.  311  et  seq.).  and  any  other  law  involv- 
ing such  duties.  Such  duties  include  envi- 
ronmental data  and  information  products 
and  services  in  the  atmospheric,  marine, 
solid  earth,  and  solar-terrestrial  sciences. 
TITLE  in— OTHER  AUTHORIZATIONS 

HATIOKAL  CLUIATE  PROaRAM 

Sk.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  study 
of  natural  and  man-induced  climate  process- 
es under  law  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
Moneys  impropriated  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  used  to  fund  those 
duties  relating  to  climate  Information  serv- 
ices specified  by  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  (15  U.S.C.  2901  et  seq.),  and  any 
other  law  involving  such  duties. 

WEATHER  MODIFICATION  REFORmO  ACT 

Sic.  302.  SecUon  6  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of  weather 
modification  activities  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment", approved  December  18,  1971  (15 
n.S.C.  330e)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  all  after  "1981,"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
$100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

TITLE  IV— tiOSCELLANBOnS 

WEATHER  SmVICB  OFFICB 

Sac.  401.  (a)  No  weather  service  office  or 
weather  service  forecast  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service  shaU  be  closed  or 
consolidated  until  the  Secretary  of  C;om- 
merce  establishes  ^>propriate  standards, 
principles,  and  procedures  (Including  formal 
hearings,  comment  periods,  public  notices, 
and  other  appropriate  means  of  presenting 
evidence,  views,  and  opinions)  relating  to 
any  proposed  closure  or  consolidation  of 
such  an  office. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  in  deciding  whether  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  consolidation, 
shall  take  fuUy  into  account  any  views  ex- 
pressed by  persons  served  by  any  affected 
office,  and  shall  consider  spedflcally— 

(1)  the  effect  of  such  closing  or  consolida- 
tion on  the  community  served  by  such 
office; 

(2)  the  economic  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government  refultliig  from  such  closing  or 
consolidation:  imd 

(3)  such  other  factors  as  the  National 
Weather  Service  determines  are  appropri- 
ate. 

(c)  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  such  a  dosing  or  consolidation  shall  be 
in  writing  and  shall  set  forth  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  matters 
set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
such  findings  and  of  the  basis  on  which 
such  decision  was  made.  Any  such  decision 
shall  be  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
the  affected  office. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action  to 
carry  out  such  a  closing  or  conaolldaUon 
until  sixty  days  after  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion Is  made  available  to  persons  served  by 
the  affected  office,  as  required  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section. 

AWARSHIO  OF  OOirrRACTS 

Sic.  402.  The  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  may  not  award 
any  contract  for  the  performance  of  any 
"commercial  activity",  as  defined  by  para- 
graph 6.a.  of  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  Memorandum  A-76,  which 


is  performed  by  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  employees  until 
at  least  thirty  calendar  days  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  has  presented,  in 
writing,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Committee  on  Sdenoe  and  Technol- 
ogy of  the  House  of  R^resentaUves,  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  such  proposed 
contract,  together  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation. Such  documentation  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ty as  performed  by  onployees  of  the  Natioa- 
al  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
and  the  cost  of  such  activity  as  performed 
imder  the  proposed  contract; 

(2)  a  comparison  of  the  services  performed 
by  onployees  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  and  the  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  under  the  proposed 
contract;  and 

(3)  an  assessment  of  the  benefits  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  proceeding  with  the 
proposed  contract. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

IiCr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mttrkowski).  Without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  iu>- 
parently  stymied  on  S.  408,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  authorization 
bill.  It  was  my  imderstanding  earlier 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  a 
time  agreement  with  reference  to  ger- 
mane amendments  to  the  ^A  author- 
ization proposal  Members  on  both 
sides  had  agreed  to  2  hours  on  the  bfll 
and  amendments  offered  by  four  or 
five  Senators.  With  time  agreements 
we  thought  we  could  dispose  of  that 
bill  this  afternoon. 

It  now  appears  that  it  Is  not  possible, 
that  there  is  objection  to  that  agree- 
ment. There  is  a  Senator  who  wants  to 
offer  a  prayer  amendment  to  the 
Small  Business  authorization  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  could  demon- 
strate to  the  budget  conference  now 
meeting,  by  passing  S.  408,  with  or 
without  amendments,  that  the  Senate 
was  still  very  much  (»ncemed  about 
deficit  reductions,  that  we  are  maHng 
appropriate  changes  in  the  authoriza- 
tion act  to  reflect  the  Senate  vote  on 
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the  budget  resolution  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  Is  still  my  hope  that  maybe  later  in 
the  day  we  could  reach  an  agreement, 
though  itrobably  not  take  it  up  today. 
I  would  hope  that  those  who  have 
problena  would  understand  that  it  is 
Just  1  day  we  have  lost  which  we  could 
use  on  other  legislation. 

I  will  also  indicate  the  prayer 
amendment.  I  assume,  is  going  to  be 
brought  up  on  its  own  or  offered  to 
some  other  legislation. 

We  are  also  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  secure  a  time  agreement  on  S.  49. 
the  McClure-Volkmer  gun  bilL 

If  we  can  reach  an  agreement,  which 
we  are  now  checking  with  Members  on 
both  sides  about,  the  bill  would  be 
brought  up  on  Monday.  July  8.  There 
would  be  10  hours  on  the  bill  equally 
divided,  and  the  first  degree  amend- 
ments would  number  7.  a  technical 
amendment,  and  then  the  majority 
leader  each  reserve  the  right  to  offer 
two  germane  amendments. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  trjrlng  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  that  If  we  can 
reach  that  agreonent  this  afternoon, 
we  will  not  lay  down  8.  49. 

Beyond  that,  I  guess  we  can  now 
maybe  take  up  some  of  the  noncontro- 
versial  itons. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distingul^ed  majority  leader  yield? 
Ur.  DOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  in  my  office  when 
the  leader  began  qieaking.  Does  he 
understand  that  this  side  has  been 
ready  to  enter  Into  a  tmanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
small  business  legislation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  indicated  that,  concern- 
ing germane  amendments,  that  we  are 
ready  to  go.  But  I  was  talking  about 
nongermane  amendments.  We  hope 
that  we  can  resolve  that.  Members  on 
the  minority  side  have  been  prepared 
for  2  or  3  hoiuv,  as  have  the  Members 
on  my  side.  We  could  probably  dispose 
of  this  bill  in  a  couple  of  hours,  but  we 
will  probiUdy  not  do  it  today. 

We  are  now  shopping  for  the  next 
agreemoit  on  S.  49. 

I  think  there  ia  a  hotline  going  out 
to  Members  on  both  sides  that  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  McFarlane  wlU 
be  available  for  a  briefing  in  S-407  on 
the  highjartklng  crisis.  I  would  certain- 
ly urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  to 
attend  that  briefing.  I  know  it  inter- 
feres with  committee  meetings,  but  it 
is  important.  Hopefully,  we  can  receive 
aU  the  information  that  is  now  avail- 
able to  the  administration. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  suggesting  that  we  do  this 
at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  now 
from  the  majority  leader  that  the 
small  business  bill  will  not  come  up 
today,  and  If  I  am  correct  on  that,  is  it 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  no 
rollcall  votes? 


Mr.  QOLE.  I  would  indicate  at  this 
time,  there  will  be  no  rollcall  votes.  I 
regret  ^ot  being  able  to  proceed  with 
8.408. 

We  do  have  a  number  of  minor  items 
that  I  think  are  important  that  we 
might  dspose  of  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ^^dent.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qu<biun.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanim  >us  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qua  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graioci.  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BYRD.    I 
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THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Bir.  President.  I  in- 
quire ol  the  minority  leader  if  he  is  in 
a  position  to  pass  or  indefinitely  post- 
pone the  following  calendar  items: 
Calendar  No.  110.  HH.  14. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  that  items  has  been 
cleared^ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Calendar  No.  115.  8. 
1114. 

Mr.  9YRD.  Likewise,  that  calendar 
item  h^  been  cleared  for  postpone- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  would  be  in- 
def inltfly  postponed. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^cCLURE.  Calendar  No.  180. 
Senate  JToint  Resolution  24. 

Bir.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  item 
has  baen  cleared  on  this  side  for 
action.' 

tSx.  McCLURE.  Calendar  No.  181. 
Senate  ^Joint  Resolution  124. 

lYRD.  That  items  has  been 
(on  this  side  for  action. 
IcCLURE.  And  Calendar  No. 
ite  Joint  Resoluton  136. 
lYRD.   That   item   has   been 

this  side  for  action. 
IcCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
^ous  consent  that  the  calendar 
identified  be  considered  en 
passed  or  indefinitely  post- 
bloc  and  that  all  amend- 
ments knd  preambles  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  (Objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  oMered. 


Mr.   BYRD.   I   move 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motiop  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL 


CARL      D.      PERKINS      FBIDERAL 
BUIIDING  AND  UNITED 

STA'  rES  COURTHOUSE 

The  bill  (HJl.  14)  to  designate  the 
Federal  Building  and  United  States 
Courtlouse  in  Ashland.  KY,  as  the 
"Carl :  3.  Perkins  Federal  Building  and 
Uniteq  States  Courthouse,"  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  tfe  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  !  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  io  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Uie  bii  was  passed. 


MAKE-A-WI8H  MONTH 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  24)  to  designate  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober 1985,  «s  "National  Make-A-Wish 
Month."       I 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  now  have  before 
the  U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 24.  a  r^lution  to  designate  the 
month  of  (ictober  1985.  as  "NaUonal 
Make-A-Wish  Month."  When  Senator 
DiCOHCiia  and  I  introduced  the  reso- 
lution in  January,  we  wanted  to  focus 
attention  on  the  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  Americai^  who  have  been  working 
to  make  thei  wishes  of  a  special  group 
of  children  dome  true. 

Our  great)  Nation  was  founded  in 
order  to  riiake  the  fulfillment  of 
wishes  possible.  Our  creed  is  the 
"American  I>ream"  and  we  believe 
that,  with  tane  and  hard  work,  wishes 
can  come  tnie.  We  cherish  the  seem- 
ingly f ar-fetiched  wishes  of  childhood, 
and  we  priz«  the  freedom  that  enables 
our  Nation'^  children,  as  they  matiure, 
to  pursue  dieir  personal,  and  collec- 
tively natioi^l.  ambitions. 

:es  us  as  a  most  grevious 

every  year  over  5,000  of 

lose  their  lives,  and  their 

to  fulfill  their  dreams,  to 

Although  research 

working  day  and  night 

for  these  devastating 

many  children  will  not 

this  research. 

there  Is  a  nationwide, 
btion  which  Is  dedi- 
iting  the  wishes  of  terml- 
t<ta«n  in  their  compressed 
le  Make-A-Wish  Foimda- 
tion  has  40  cht^iters  in  24  States 
across  the  {country  working  against 
time  to  coordinate,  plan,  and  finance 
today's  wisnes  of  children  who  may 
not  have  a  tomorrow.  Who  can  forget 
the  Joy  of  our  Nation  when  in  1926 
Babe  Ruth  I  hit  three  home  runs  for 
Johnny  Sylvester,  an  11-year-old  who 
was  dsrlng  0f  a  spiiuQ  Infection?  It  is 
that  hear1[-warming  Joy  that  the 
Make-A-Wiah  Foundation  seelu  to 
multiply  from  coast-to-coast,  across  ge- 
ographic and  socioeconomic  separa- 
tions, to  thpse  in  need  of  at  least  one 
bright  day.  j 

The  memories  of  families  who  lose 
children  to  terminal  illness  are  crowd- 
ed with  images  of  hospitals,  painful 
treatments,  and  worries  over  medical 


Thus  it 
injustice 
our  chil( 
opportunit; 
terminal 
institutions 
to  discover 
diseases, 
benefit  f roi 

Porti 
nonprofit 
cated  to 
nally  iU 
lifetimes, 


bills.  The 


works  to  highten  these  memories  by 
giving  rick  youngsters  a  dream  come 
true  and  >y  helping  their  families 
share  that  happiness. 


Make-A-Wish   Foundation 
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Thanks  to  the  Make-A-Wish  I>y>un- 
datlon,  in  December  1983  we  were 
cheered  by  the  sight  of  7-year-old 
Hodgkin's  sufferer  Amy  Benham  Join- 
ing President  Reagan  to  light  the  na- 
tional Christmas  tree.  Living  with  her 
family  in  Weston.  WA.  Amy  has  been 
more  fortunate  than  most,  and  we 
hope  that  her  hiu>piness  will  last  for 
many  holiday  seasons. 

I  have  been  touched  by  participating 
in  the  activities  of  the  Make-A-Wish 
Foundation  in  New  Jersey.  Being  able 
to  fulfill  the  wish  of  a  terminally  ill 
child  and  to  see  his  happiness  despite 
a  long  struggle  against  leukemia  has 
been  uniquely  moving  and  fulfilling 
for  me. 

To  see  the  smile  of  a  young  boy  or 
girl  experiencing  his  or  her  dream— 
whether  to  dance  in  a  ballet,  to  ride  on 
a  fire  truck,  to  watch  a  Bears  game 
from  the  bench,  or  to  be  a  policeman, 
bat  boy.  or  Senator  for  a  day— is  to  re- 
affirm a  faith  in  human  kindness. 

Because  so  many  of  our  children 
face  shortened  lifetimes  and  because 
the  Bdake-A-Wish  Foundation  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  successful 
in  brightening  these  youngsters'  re- 
maining days,  it  is  appropriate  that  a 
resolution  focus  the  Nation's  attention 
on  these  children,  in  order  that  their 
wishes  may  be  granted  while  there  is 
time. 

I  thank  the  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  24  for  their  support. 
A  comi>anlon  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  221,  sponsored  by  Repre- 
sentative RiHALDO  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House,  and  I 
hope  it  wiU  be  approved  expeditiously. 
The  Make-A-Wish  Foundation  is  plan- 
ning to  stage  numerous  events  nation- 
wide during  October  to  publicize  their 
excellent  work.  These  efforts  deserve 
national  attention.  National  Make-A- 
Wish  Month  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  nimiber  of  children  served  each 
year,  not  only  by  engendering  support 
for  the  organization,  but  more  impor- 
tant, also  by  making  families  aU  over 
the  Nation  award  that  there  are 
people  ready,  willing  and  able  to  give 
children  some  much-needed  relief  and 
Joy. 

The  joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  24 

Whereas  over  five  thousand  children  in 
the  United  States  die  from  a  terminal  illness 
each  year; 

Whereas  the  BCake-A-Wisb  Foundation 
has  established  forty  chapters  in  twenty- 
four  States  across  the  country; 

Whereas  the  Make-A-Wlsh  Foundation  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  with  a  sole  purpose 
of  granting  the  wishes  of  children  who  are 
terminaUy  ill: 

Whereas  families  of  such  children  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  time  and  frequently  are 


not  financially  able  to  provide  for  a  child's 
fondest  wish; 

Wbereas  as  wish  provides  welcome  respite 
during  the  time  of  heart-touching  turmoU 
for  a  family: 

Whereas  many  dedicated  individuals  and 
private  organizations  are  working  to  grant 
the  wishes  of  such  children; 

Whereas  more  contributions  will  t>e  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  organlaition;  and 

Whereas  it  is  appropriate  to  focus  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  upon  the  wishes  of 
such  children  in  order  that  such  wishes  may 
be  granted:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

RetUoed  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of  Rep- 
reaentoHvea  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Conoreu  ai$embled.  That  the  month  of 
October  198S  to  designated  "National  Make- 
A-Wish  Month"  and  the  President  to  au- 
thwlaed  and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  all  Government  agencies, 
educational,  philanthropic,  scientific,  medi- 
cal, and  health  care  orgaxitetloDs  and  pro- 
feasionaJs.  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  month  with  am>ropri- 
ate  programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  rectmsider  the  vote  by  which 
the*  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PEACE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  124)  to 
designate  "National  Day  of  Peace." 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 
8J.  Rb.  134 

Whereas  all  Americans  need  to  reflect  on 
the  prospect  of  peace  among  the  peoples  of 
the  world;  and 

Whereas  a  time  should  be  set  aside  when 
people  of  all  shades  of  opinion  can  come  to- 
gether in  unity  to  consider  the  poasibillties 
for  peaceful  ooexistenoe:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of  Rep- 
retenUMve*  of  the  United  Stale*  of  America 
in  Congreu  asaembled.  That  the  first 
Sunday  of  August,  J98S.  to  designated  as 
"National  Day  of  Peace"  and  the  President 
to  requested  to  Issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  a  day  with  Praifer,  appropriate 
celebrations  and  activities. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Sunday.  AprO  13.  1986.  as  "NaUonal 
Garden  Week."  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

BJ.  Res.  136 

Whereas  the  gardeners  of  thto  country 
produce  an  abundance  of  food  for  oar 
people  and  enable  us  to  export  food  to  other 
countries  which  are  In  desperate  need;  and 

Whereas  the  gardeners  help  to  preserve 
and  foster  our  traditional  spirit  of  independ- 
ence and  individual  Initiative:  and 

Whereas  gardening  instHto  in  our  people, 
both  young  and  old.  a  greater  appredatioa 
for  nature.  In  general,  and  for  our  beautiful 
land,  in  particular  and 

Whereas  such  appreciation  naturally 
leads  to  a  greater  respect  and  care  for  our 
envlranment:  and 

Whereas  gardening,  in  addition  to  h^jny 
most  beneficial  for  our  country,  furnishes  a 
pleasant,  healthful,  and  productive  full-  or 
part-time  activity  for  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  our  gardens  also  yield  flowera  of 
great  variety  and  breathtaking  beauty;  and 

Whereas  these  flowers  bring  beauty  into 
our  lives  and  satisfy  our  aesthetic  needs: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reeolved  tm  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
retentoHvet  of  the  United  Statu  of  America 
in  Congreet  oJuemUed,  That  the  President 
to  authorised  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation— 

(1)  designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday,  Aprfl  IS.  1906,  as  "Nsr 
ticmal  Garden  Week;  and 

(3)  urging  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment agencies,  as  well  as  cttiiens  and  pri- 
vate organizations,  to  observe  that  week 
with  educational  efforts,  ceremonies,  and 
other  appropriate  activities  which  shall  In- 
clude the  wearing  of  garden  flowers  as  a 
sjrmbol  of  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts 
and  contributions  of  our  gardeners. 

BCr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


8. 


1 1 14— INDEFIN  ri'ELY 
POSTPONED 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  1114.  a  bill 
to  approve  and  implement  the  free 
trade  area  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel,  be  indefinite- 
ly postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  GARDEN  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the    calendar    week    beginning   with 


8.  979  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8.  979  be 
placed  back  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— B4r.  President.  I 
remove  my  reservation. 


16020 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER, 
out  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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With- 


ADDinONAL  COSPONSOR— 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  148 

Ux.  BYRD.  til.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lcaht  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  148.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
establish  a  national  commission  on  es- 
pionage and  security. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
Shield  the  floor. 


ice;  to  t)^  Committee  on  Qovemmental  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-13S1.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlniatntior  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Developi|tent  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the 

eral  of 

mental 

EC-1 


punuanl 

the 

EC-13 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted,  as  fol- 
lows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:20  pan.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments. 
In  which  It  requests  the  conciurence 
of  the  Senate: 

a  124.  An  act  enUUed  the  "Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1985". 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  50.  Concurrent  resolution 
welconJng  the  President  of  Tunisia  on  his 
official  visit  to  the  United  States. 

KmtoLUED  jonrr  KasoLunoif  siomo 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
signed  the  following  enroUed  Joint  res- 
olution: 

HJ.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1338.  A  communication  from  the 
Acttaig  AaslBtant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
tnmamltttag,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
project  cleared  for  deauthorizatlon:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-1329.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  International  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  within  the 
60  days  previous  to  Jime  11.  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1330.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the 
VA.  Postal  Service  transmitting  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  on  the  civU  mis- 
representation activities  of  the  Postal  Serv- 


lual  report  of  the  Inspector  gen- 
to  the  Committee  of  Oovem- 
fairs. 

,  A  communication  from  the 
of  the  D.C.  Council  transmitting, 
to  law,  a  copy  of  D.C.  Act  6-30;  to 
ttee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney Qeneral  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
combat  fioney  laundering;  to  the  Commlt- 
Judldary. 

.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
r  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistatlon 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
certain  VA  personnel  from  cer- 
tain torts  suits  during  furnishing  of  medical 
care  or  treatment;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans'Aif  airs. 

EC- 1315.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptnaler  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and 
recommvidations  in  the  claim  of  Ms.  Betsy 
L.  Randill  for  relief  from  certain  liability; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
EC-1316.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministralon  of  the  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-13|7.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Bxecutlve  Director  of  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  CouncU  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  the  Council;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-1318.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral BfaAager  of  the  Norfolk  Naval  Shipyard 
Cooperative  Association,  transmitting  pur- 
suant t«  law,  the  Federal  pension  plan 
annual  report  for  plan  year  1984;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


Of 


on 


Post: 


Ecuador. 


amount,  date,  and  donee. 
Rondoa*  none. 
Hand  Rondon:  none. 
Spouses:  F.  Maik  Rondon. 
n,  Susan  Rondon:  None, 
imando  and  Martha  Rondon: 


Contributl< 

1.  Self.  Fei 

2.  ^wuse, 

3.  Children 
Lawrence  Roi 

4.  Parents: 
none. 

5.  Grandpa^nts:    Fernando 
Rondon:    none,    Enrique    and 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
j       COBOHTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  M^.  OARN,  from  the  Committee 
Banklni ,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Lee  L,  Ventandig,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 

(The  iabove  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Houslnk,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recomi^endatlon  that  It  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
commlltee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  M^.  LUOAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
iRelations: 

Enrique  Rondon.  of  Virginia,  a 
iber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
Eztraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  ^nlted  States  to  the  Republic  of  Ec- 
uador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  peglnning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  telendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Fernando  E.  Rondon. 


and    Clara 

BCargarlU 

Seldner  none.| 

6.  Brothers]  and  Spouses:   Richard  and 
Teresa  RondoA:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  Martha  and  Jose 
Gonzalez:  none. 

Peter  Scott  fridges,  of  Louisiana,  a  Career 
Member   of   the   Senior   Foreign   Service, 


Class  of 
dor  Extraoi 
the  United 
Republic. 

(^ntributlo: 
period 

fourth  calen( 
year  of  the 


!r-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
and  Plenipotentiary  of 
ktes  to  the  Somali  Democratic 


are  to  be  reported  for  the 
on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  preceding  the  calendar 
imlnatlon  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  no^nlnatlon. 
Nominee:  Peter  Scott  Bridges. 
Post:  Amba^ador  to  Somalia. 
Contributioas.  amount,  date,  and  donee. 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  $50.00,  1980,  John  Anderson. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  David  S.,  Eliza- 
beth L.,  Mary  B.  and  Andrew  O.  Bridges, 
none.  i 

4.  Parents:  Shirley  D.  Bridges  (father,  died 
1961),  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  All  deceased  before  1980. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  Bartow  Ann  and 
Peter  J.  PlzzQ,  none;  Mary  E.  Wiggenhom, 
none. 

Charles  A.  billesple,  Jr.,  of  (Talifomla,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, (Hass  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 


I  to  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

are  to  be  reported  for  the 

on  the  first  day  of  the 

'  year  preceding  the  calendar 

omlnatlon  and  ending  on  the 

atlon. 

rles  A  Gillespie,  Jr. 


I  amount,  date,  donee. 


United  Stat 

Contribution 
period 

fourth  calend 
year  of  the 
date  of  the  no 

Nominee:  C}: 

Post:  Colon 

Contributio 

1.  Self:  non^ 

2.  Spouse:  Vftvian  H.  none. 

3.  Children  land  Spouses:  Son— Charles  A 
IV  none;  Daughter— Kristin  H.  none. 

4.  Parens:      Father— deceased      1964; 
Mother— AnuH.  Gillespie;  none. 

5.  Oranparnts:  All  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  none. 

7.  Sisters  ai|d  Spouses:  none. 


Sheldon  J. 
Member  of 
Class  of 
dor  Extrao; 
the  United 
dad  and  Tol 

Contrlbutl( 
period 

fourth  calen( 
year  of  the 


Krys,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 

e   Senior   Foreign   Service, 

r-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 

and  Plenipotentiary  of 

to  the  Republic  of  Trlnl- 


are  to  be  reported  for  the 
on  the  first  day  of  the 
year  preceding  the  calendar 
omlnatlon  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 
Nominee:  Gfieldon  Jack  Krys. 
Post:  Trinljad  and  Tobago. 
Contributions,  amount  date,  donee. 

1.  Self,  Sh^don  Jack  Krys,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  Doris  M.  Krys,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  names,  Wendy, 
Madeleine  arid  Susan,  none. 
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4.  Parents:  names,  Martin  Krys  (de- 
ceased), none;  Anna  Krys.  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  names,  Shya  and  Sheva 
Krys  (deceased),  none;  Morris  and  Sarah  Ja- 
cobowltz  (deceased),  none. 

0.  Brothers  and  spouses:  names,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  names,  SylvU  Nu- 
delman  (sister);  Eugene  Nudelman.  Jr., 
(brother-in-law),  $50— November  1984— Mi- 
chael Landberg  (Non-partisan  City  Council. 
Portland.  Oregon). 

Lowell  C.  Baiday.  of  Virginia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
Uc. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Lowell  C.  Kilday. 

Post:  Santo  Domingo. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  names,  William 
Kilday.  Daniel  and  Sandra  Kilday,  John 
Kilday.  Marcus  Kilday.  Anallsa  Kilday. 
Thomas  Kilday,  none. 

4.  Parents:  names,  William  and  Helga 
Kilday,  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  names,  Howard 
and  Shirley  Kilday,  Douglas  and  Patricia 
Kilday,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses,  names,  Michael  and 
Marie  Savaglan;  Carolyn  Kilday,  none. 

Harry  George  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Idaryland,  a 
CJareer  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  to  the  RepubUc  of  Chile. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr. 

Post:  Santiago. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self:  $200— 1984— Women's  Campaign 
Fund. 

2.  Spouse:  $150— 1982— Women's  Cam- 
paign Fund;  $50— 1982— Natl.  Women's  PoL 
Caucus. 

3.  Children  and  srwuses:  names,  Douglas 
M.  Barnes,  $25— 1984— DNC;  Mary  Benton, 
none;  Pauline  M.  Barnes,  Adrian  A.  Basara, 
$20— 1984-James  Hunt  (U.S.  Senate  Candi- 
date); Adrlenne  Barnes  Brown,  none;  Mi- 
chael Brown,  none;  Sibley  A.  Barnes,  none. 

4.  Parents:  names.  Bertha  B.  Barnes,  $45— 
1984— Republican  National  Committee; 
$10-1984— G.O.P  Victory  Fund;  $40—1984— 
National  Republican  Senatorial  Committee; 
$10— 1984— Reagan-Bush  '84;  $10— 1984— Al- 
exander for  Congress. 

5.  Grandparents:  names,  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  names,  Louis  B. 
Barnes,  $50— 1982— Jim  Guest  (U.S.  Senate 
Candidate);  Spouse,  Wenday  Barnes,  none. 

Robert  L.  Pugh,  of  Virginia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
C\b86  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
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year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  L.  Pugli. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Mauritania. 

Nominated  February  1985. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self;  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Bonnie  B.  Pugh.  none. 

3.  Oilldren  and  spouses:  names,  son,  Mal- 
colm R.  Pugh.  none;  daughter,  Anne  C. 
Pugh,  none. 

4.  Parents:  names,  both  deceased. 

5.  GrandparenU:  names,  all  deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spotisea:  names.  George 
M.  and  Ruth  Sheets,  none;  Edwin  F.  and 
Linda  Sheets,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  names,  Lonna 
Aridln,  none. 

J.  William  Mlddendorf  II,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  European  C^ommunlties.  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  J.  William  Mlddendorf  n. 

Post:  U.S.  Representative  to  European 
Economic  Community. 

Nominated:  January  26,  1985. 

CoifTRIBDTIONS:  Datx,  Dohkx,  Amouitt 
1.  Self,  and  2.  Spouse: 

POLITICAL  COMTBIBTmolfS  IM  JAITUAXT  ISSS 
MADE  ST  J.  WnXIAM  MIDDEIfDORr  II  AHD  ISA- 
BXLLE  P.  lODDEMDORP,  JOIRTLT 

1/3-85— Mac  Sweeney.  Committee.  $250. 

1/3-85— Republicans  Abroad.  $250. 

1/8-85— East  for  Senate  Committee.  $250. 

1/17-85— Republicans  Abroad.  $250. 

1/25-85— Friends  of  Wyatt  Durette.  $250. 

1/3/84— Rhode  Island  RepubUcan  Party- 
Fund  Raiser  Ed  DlPrete,  $100. 

1/6/84— Youth  for  Reagan  (Campaign.  $15. 

1/7/84— Helen  Bentley  for  (ingress,  $100. 

1/7/84— The  Anniversary  €:k>mmittee. 
$140. 

1/14/84— National  Republican  Senatorial 
Committee,  $200. 

1/14/84— Warner  '84  Committee.  $500. 

1/14/84— The  Anniversary  Ball.  $100. 

1/14/84— Friends  of  Frank  Wolf  in  '84. 
$100. 

1/16/84-Onee  More  in  '84.  $100. 

1/19/84-Once  More  in  '84,  $50. 

1/25/84— Reagan-Bush  in  '84  (Mrs.  Mld- 
dendorf). $1,000. 

1/27/84— Warner  '84  Committee.  $100. 

2/7/84— NaUonal  Republican  Club.  $500. 

1/8/84—1984  Platform  Cofflmlttee,  $100. 

3/18/84-Farley  for  Consreas.  1280. 

2/20/84— Citisens  for  Reagan.  $100. 

2/28/84-Conservatlve  PoUtlcal  AcUon 
Conference  '84.  $150. 

3/3/84— National  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women.  $30. 

3/12/84— Connecticut  RepubUcan  Party. 
$50. 

3/25/84— Republicans  Abroad.  $800. 

4/5/84— Farley  for  Congress.  $100. 

4/23/84— Arlington  Young  Republicans, 
$100. 

4/23/84-Wanier  '84  Committee.  $1,000. 

4/24/84— Friends  of  Frank  Wolf.  $260. 

5/21/84-Rea8an  Media  Campaign.  $260. 

6/4/84— RNC  Presidential  Fund.  1984 
Campaign.  $350. 

6/10/84— Citisens  for  Reagan.  $1,000. 

6/21/84— Andy  Ireland  Campaign  Com- 
mittee. $350. 

6/25/84— Friends  of  Congressman  Frank 
WoU.  $160.      . 


7/2/84— Friends  of  Frank  Wolf.  $500. 

7/12/84— NaUonal  Federation  of  Republi- 
can Women.  $25. 

7/20/84— Friends  of  Wyatt  Durette,  $250. 

7/31/84— Young  Republicans  National 
Federation.  $75. 

8/14/84— President  and  Vice-President 
Luncheon.  $2,000. 

8/28/84— Little  Compton  RepubUcan 
Town  Committee,  $100. 

9/10/84— RepubUcan  National  <^ni»h 
Assembly.  $300. 

10/8/84— RepubUcan  Congressional  Boost- 
ers Club,  $1,000. 

10/9/84— Orlffln  for  Supreme  Court  Com- 
mittee. $25. 

10/9/84— (Thuck  Cogens  for  Senate,  $250. 

10/14/84— RepubUcan  National  Commit- 
tee, $1,000. 

10/19/84— Warner  '84  Committee,  $250. 

10/22/84—1984  Commonwealth  Gala. 
$100. 

10/26/84— 10th  District  RepubUcan  Com- 
mittee, $100. 

11/1/84— Combined  Federal  Campaign. 
$500. 

12/8/84— RepubUcan  Senatorial  Club. 
$200. 

12/13/84— ElUot  Richardson  Committee. 
$250. 

POLITICAL  COMTBIBmiOHS  Dl  19SS  MADK  BT  J. 
WnxIAM    mODKHDOKP    n    Am    i«»—Tiy    p, 

ttxaaBntomr,  jonrrLT 

1/6/83— Pressler  for  Senate,  $500. 

1/17/83— National  Congressional  Club, 
$250. 

1/23/83— Conservative  PoUUcal  Action 
(inference,  $250. 

2/16/83— RepubUcans  Abroad.  $400. 

3/9/83— Americans  for  Reagan  Agenda. 
$25. 

3/9/83— Conservative  PoUtical  Action 
Conference,  $50. 

3/9/83— Republican  Congressional  Boost- 
ers Club,  $100. 

3/22/83— John  Herrity  r!«i«p«iyn  com- 
mittee. $100. 

4/11/83— Senator  John  East  Campaign, 
$100. 

4/11/83— Fairfax  RepubUcan  Gala  Com- 
mittee. $100. 

4/23/83— Jack  Herrity  for  Chairman.  $70. 

4/30/83— 10th  District  RepubUcan  Com- 
mittee. $100. 

5/8/83— Jesse  Helms  for  Senate,  $500. 

5/16/83— Helms  for  Senate,  $1,500. 

5/17/83— Lawrence  Smith  for  COngress, 
$250. 

6/7/83— National  Conservative  Founda- 
Uon,$400. 

6/9/83— Citizens  for  Reagan.  $100. 

6/10/83— Americans  for  Reuan  Agenda. 
$250. 

6/18/83-Cltlzens  for  Reagan.  $100. 

7/1/83— Friends  of  John  Warner  '84. 
$1,000. 

7/15/88— Herrity  for  C^halrman.  $250. 

8/36/83— Cohen  for  Senator,  $100. 

8/26/88— Rhode  Island  Republican  Party. 
$160. 

8/26/83— Herrity  for  Chairman.  $250. 

8/30/83— Citizens  for  Reagan,  $250. 

9/2/83— Rhode  Island  RepubUcan  Party. 
$150. 

9/2/83— Republican  NaUonal  Hispanic  As- 
sembly, $300. 

9/2/83— Herman  for  Clovemor,  $50. 

10/1/83— John  Baber  for  Sheriff.  $250. 

10/10/83— RepubUcan  NaUonal  Hlmianie 
Aasemtdy,  $35. 

11/1/83— Warren  C.  Berry  Champaign 
Committee,  $100. 

11/1/83— Corryel  for  Supervisor.  $200. 
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11/16/83-RNC  President's  Qub.  $1,000. 
ia/S/83— Evmu  '83  Committee.  $100. 
rouncAL  coimuBUTioin  n  itaa  mads  vr  t. 
wnxuM  MumPDOiF  n  um  uabillb  p. 


UOOOnOBF.  JOmTLT 

1/10/83— Service  licacue  of  North  Virgin- 
ia. $100. 

1/10/83— National     Congressional     Club, 
$500. 

1/10/83— Reacan     Anniversary     NCPAC, 
$300. 

l/io/83— American    Conservative    Union 
'83.  $175. 
1/14/83-Friends  of  Frank  Wolf.  $50. 
l/lT/83-Jeff  BeU  for  Senate.  $100. 
1/18/83— Rhode  Island  Republican  Party. 
$1,000. 

1/35/83— First     Anniversary      Inaugural 
Ball.  $80. 

3/11/83— Friends    of    Frank    WoU    (Pri- 
mary). $1,000. 
3/11/83— Ourette  '83  Committee.  $50. 
3/14/83— Republican  1983  Senate  House 
Dinner.  $3,000. 

3/14/83— People  for  John  Heritz  Commit- 
tee. $100. 
3/18/83— McDonald  for  Congress.  $250. 
4/18/83— Clarence  Brown  for  Governor, 
$100. 

4/3e/83-NaUonal  FederaUon  of  RepubU- 
can  Women.  $50. 
4/37/83— TriUe  for  Senate.  $500. 
4/37/83— Friends  of  Prescott  Bush.  $150. 
4/37/83-Citlaens  for  Oilman.  $1,000. 
5/3/83— Friends  of  Don  Bray.  $50. 
5/3/83— Warner  for  VS.  Senate.  $125. 
5/14/83-Friends     of     Dick     Lugar     '83, 
$1,000. 
5/17/83-Cltizens  for  the  RepubUc.  $200. 
5/20/83— Trible  for  V£.  Senate.  $500. 
5/34/83— Republican   Party    of   Virginia. 
$50. 

5/34/83— ConaervaUve     Political     Action 
Conference.  $500. 
0/4/83— Trible  for  Senate.  $100. 
6/9/83-Conservatlve     Political      Action 
Conference.  $50. 
6/9/83— Evans  '83  Committee.  $250. 
6/10/83— Friends  of  Frank  Wolf.  $250. 
6/25/83— Heckler  Congressional  Commit- 
tee. $100. 

6/35/83— Slocum  for  Rhode  Island  Gener- 
al Assembly.  $1,000. 

6/30/83— Washington  Conservative  Club. 
$350. 

7/8/83— 10th  District  Republican  Commit- 
tee. $50. 
7/17/83— Friends  of  Frank  WoU.  $400. 
8/1/83— Rhode  Island  Republican  Party. 
$400. 

8/34/83— National     Congressional     Club, 
$100. 
9/13/83— Friends  of  Frank  Wolf,  $350. 
9/13/82— Trible  for  Senate.  $500. 
9/13/83— BenUey  for  Congress.  $150. 
9/17/83— Susan  Farmer  Committee.  $350. 
9/18/83— Friends  of  Doug  Brown,  $25. 
9/18/82— Susan  Farmer  Committee.  $100. 
0/18/82— McDonald  for  Congress.  $100. 
10/4/83— Heckler  for  Congress  Commit- 
tee. $250. 

10/13/82— National  Federation  of  Repub- 
lican Women.  $50. 
10/19/83— Friends  of  Ham  Fish.  $100. 
10/19/83— Evans  '83  Committee,  $200. 
10/19/83— National  Conservative  Political 
AcUon.  $100. 
10/19/83— Friends  of  Prescott  Bush.  $350. 
10/31/83— Republican  Congressional 

Boosters  aub.  $1,000. 
10/25/82— FrioKis  of  Frank  Wolf.  $100. 
10/36/83-Ijevey  for  Senate.  $350. 
10/26/82— Combined   Federal   Campaign. 
$500. 


ll/l/t3-Paul  Trible  for  Senate,  $500. 

11/1/^2— David  finery  for  UJS.  Senate. 
$500. 

11/1/P2— Republican  Party  of  Virginia. 
$500.    : 

11/1/B2— RepubUcan  National  Finance 
Committee.  $600. 

11/1/B3— Frank  Wolf  for  Congreas,  $500. 

11/4/^-^ohn  Rhodes  Appreciation 
Dinner.  $350. 

13/3/82— Evans  '83  Committee.  $100. 

pouncu.  coRTKiBirnoin  nr  issi  luoi  it  j. 
wnunt  mnnmoRy  n  um  isaislli  p. 

KIDOaiOOBP,  JOraTLT 

1/30/  II— Ashbrook  for  Senate.  $500. 

3/18/  II— WaUop  Senate  Drive,  $1,000. 

3/23/11-1981  Senate  House  Dinner, 
$3,000. 

3/4/t  I— Warner  for  VJB.  Senate  Commit- 
tee. $5(l>. 

3/19/  II— Durette  In  '81  Committee.  $100. 

4/6/1 1— Durette  in  '81  Committee.  $350. 

4/15;  II— 10th  District  Republican  Com- 
mittee. $30. 

5/15/  Bl-Cltisens  for  Reagan.  $100. 

6/18>  Bl— R^ubllcan  Senatorial  Commit- 
tee, $11  0. 

6/30>  Bl— Durette  in  '81,  $350. 

7/13>  Bl— Thobum  '81  Committee,  $300. 

7/17/ Bl— Newport  Republican  Dinner 
Dance.  $300. 

8/ll>  Bl— Newport  RepubUcan  Benefit 
Dinner  $700. 

8/36)  Bl— Little  Compton  R.I.  Republican 
Party,  ilOO. 

9/12/81— Durette  in  '81  Committee,  $100. 

9/28/81— Evans  '83  Re-election  Campaign. 
$200. 

10/5/81— Durette  in  '81,  $75. 

10/4/81— R^ubllcan  National  HiqMnlc 
Assembly.  $100. 

10/11/81— Durette  in  '81.  $1,000. 

10/1(  /81— Durette  in  '81.  $40. 

10/11  /81— Evans  '82  Re-election  Cam- 
paign. 1250. 

12/1^  /81— Durette  in  '81  Committee.  $100. 

3.  Ct  Udren  and  qwuses'  names:  None. 

4.  Pa  -ents'  names:  Not  available. 

5.  Omndparents'  Names:  not  available. 

6.  Bibthers'  and  apovuea'  names:  No  infor- 
mation  available. 

7.  Sitters'  and  spouses'  names:  No  infor- 
mation available. 

Edwixd  Joseph  Perkins,  of  Oregon,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, CI  kss  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassadpr  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the' United  States  to  the  RepubUc  of  U- 
beria. 

ContHbutlons  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period*  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  at  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Non^nee:  Edward  Joseph  PeriUns. 

Postt  Monrovia. 

Con^butions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  SfU,  none. 

2.  S^use,  none. 
Idren  and  spouses:  Names,  Kather- 

■la,  none,  Sarah  Elisabeth,  none. 
Its:  Names.  Edward  Perkins.  Sr. 
)  none.  Tiny  Estella  Holmes,  none, 
trandparents:  Names,  Nathan  Noble 
(deceased),  none.  Sarah  Noble  (deceased), 
none. 

6.  pothers  and  spouses:  Names,  none. 

7.  Svters  and  spouses:  Names,  none. 


Lewis  Arthur  Tamtas,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
Amba  isador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary I  if  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica. 

Cod  ulbutions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
perioi    beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 


fourth  ealenlar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Icwls  A.  Tambs. 

Post:  n.a  Ambassador  to  CosU  Rica. 

Contributlans,  amotmt,  $100:  date.  1982- 
82:  donee.  Ranibllcan  Party  of  Arisona. 

1.  Self.  Vfl  Foreign  Pol  Consultant  to 
Dean  Sellers/Pete  Dunn,  1982  Ambassadors 
for  Helms,  1^. 

2.  Spouse,  j  Woody  Jenkins  of  Louisiana. 
$100,  1980.  RepubUcan  NaUonal  Committee, 
$100,1984.     I 

3.  ChUdreoj  and  spouses:  Names,  none. 

4.  Parmtd  Names.  Marguerite  J.  Jones. 
Mother,  $50j  1981-84,  Robert  <R-CA)  Lago- 
maralno.  nuier  (deceased),  none. 

5.  OrandpwentK  Names,  deceased.  lume. 

6.  BrotheB  and  spouses:  Names,  none 
(onlychOd).] 

7.  Sisters  ttid  spouses:  Names,  none  (only 
chUd). 

Edward  lA>rgan  Rowell,  of  (Talifomia,  a 
Career  Memoer  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of]  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Bo- 
Uvla.  I 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiifning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  riomlnation. 

Nominee:  Edward  M.  RowelL 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  BoUvia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses:  Names  Edward  O. 
ft  Christopper.  none.  D.  RoweU;  Karen 
(daughter)  fichuler  and  husband  Timothy 

D.  Schuler,  ^o  contributions. 

4.  Parent^  Names  Edward  J.  RoweU— de- 
ceased 1974.  lifary  M.  RoweU— deceased 
1972.  I 

5.  Grandparents:  Names  Frederick  and 
BCary  Mohl^— deceased  1947  and  1950  re- 
spectively. Edward  F.  and  Anne  C.  RoweU— 
deceased  1937  and  1950  respectively. 

6.  &t>the^  and  Spouses:  Names  Barbara 

E.  RoweU  [(borther's  wife)— no  contribu- 
tions. Frederic  C.  RoweU  (brother)— no  con- 
tributions.  I 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Names,  no  sisters. 

Paul  Jull4n  Hare,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Career  Member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign ServiccL  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  AmbassMlor  Extraordliuuy  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  The  United  States  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Zambij 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  t>aul  JuUan  Hare. 

Post:  AmoaaMdor  to  Zambia. 

Contributfons.  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self.  $sb.  1982,  Rep.  Les  Aspin. 

3.  Spouse:  Robbie  Anna,  none. 

3.  ChUdrin  and  spouses:  Names  Elmmett 
and  Jessica]  none. 

4.  Parents:  Names  Raymond  and  Julia,  $25 
X  4-$100,  J1981.  1982,  1983.  1984.  RepubU- 
can National  Committee. 

5.  Grandparents:  Names  deceased,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Names  Raymond, 
none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses.  Names  none,  none. 


John    Douglas    Scanlan,    of    HawaU.    a 
Career  Mei  iber  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
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ice.  cnass  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Socialist  Federal 
RepubUc  of  Yugoslavia. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  D.  Scanlan. 

Post:  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Margaret  A.  Scanlan,  none. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses:  Names,  Kathleen 
A.,  Michael  D.,  MaUa  J.,  and  John  C.  Scan- 
lan, my  four  chUdren.  none  married,  none. 

4.  Parents:  Both  deceased  for  over  10 
years.  Names:  Paul  D.  and  Ruby  J.  «^n»«n 

5.  GrandparenU:  AU  deceased  for  over  30 
years.  Names  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Scan- 
lan, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  M.  Bennes. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Names  No  broth- 
ers. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Names  Mr.  St  Mrs. 
Lavem  E.  Olson  (Kathleen— sister)  3014 
Fairway  Lane,  Alexandria.  MH  56308,  none. 

John  Dimitri  Negroponte,  of  New  York,  a 
(Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
International  Environmental  and  Scientific 
Affairs;  and 

Douglas  W.  McMlnn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  (wnfirmed.) 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

The  foUowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
Section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibiUty  designated  by 
the  President  under  Title  10,  United  States 
C^ode,  Section  601: 

Tobegeneral 
IX.    Gen.    John   T.    Chain,    Jr.,    161-38- 
S418FR,  United  SUtes  Air  Foree. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, I  report  favorably  the  following 
nomination  and  ask  that  it  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar 

Lt.  Gen.  John  T.  CHiain,  Jr.,  UA  Air 
Force,  to  be  general  (Ref.  #369). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  se<x>nd  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRB88LER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

EAGixroN.  Mr.   IMOUTX,  Mi.  Ezon, 

and  Mr.  DxTitKiiBEacER) : 

S.  1312.  A  bUI  to  provide  that  the  Federal 

Communications    Commission    review    the 

proposed  acquisition  of  television  networks 

to  ensure  such  acquisitions  are  in  the  pubUc 

interest,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 

Committee    on    Commerce,    Science,    and 

Transportation. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 


S.  1313.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  allow  certain  actions  by 
State  attorneys  general;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MnzanAUM,  and  Mr.  Ckamstov): 
8.  1314.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  trading 
on  certain  exchanges  and  markets  of  non- 
voting shares  and  shares  carrying  dispropor- 
tionate voting  rights:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Golowatb): 
S.  1315.  A  blU  to  designate  the  Salt-OUa 
Aqueduct  of  the  Central  Arizona  project  as 
the  "Fannin-McFarland  Aqueduct";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  mOUYE: 
S.  1316.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  June  lYld- 
man;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIEOLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lxvin): 
S.  1317.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  treat  certain  osteo- 
pathic hospitals  as  rural  referral  centers  for 
purposes  of  payment  under  the  promective 
payment  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (by  request): 
S.  1318.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  (qjeraUng  to  establish  fees  for  cer- 
tain Coast  Guard  services  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Tranq;>ortatlon. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hkrt): 
S.  1319.  A  bUl  to  reUeve  the  Washoe 
County  Water  Conservation  District, 
Nevada,  of  certain  Federal  repayment  obU- 
gations;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoDD): 
S.  1320.  A  biU  to  improve  the  enforoonent 
of  chUd  abuse  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  rewlutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  r«ul.  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  aa  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  Res.  181.  Resolution  authorising  the 
printing  of  the  report  entlUed  "Highway 
Bridge  Replaoemant  and  RehabtUtatlon 
Program,  Sixth  Annual  Report  to  Congress" 
as  a  Senate  Oocummt;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 

S.  Res.  182.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  regard  to  the 
strengthening  of  airport  and  airline  security 
for  American  air  carriers  serving  points  out- 
side the  boundries  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 


STATEOiCENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRE8SLER  (for  himself, 
Bfr.  Eaolron,  Mr.  Inoxm,  Mr. 
Ezoir.  and  Mr.  DuRBraBton): 
S.  1312.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
review  the  proposed  acquisition  of  tel- 
evision networks  to  ensure  such  acqui- 


sitions are  in  the  public  interest,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Tranqx>r- 
tatioiL 

mrWOBK  ACQUISITIOH  APPBOVAL  ACT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Idr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Network 
Acquisition  Approval  Act  of  1985.  This 
important  leelslatlon  would  ensure 
that,  in  cases  involving  a  proposed 
hostUe  takeover  of  a  major  naMrt^Bi 
television  networlc,  the  FCC  would 
thoroughly  examine  the  public  inter- 
est implications  of  the  proposed 
change  in  ownership. 

The  national  broadcast  networics 
provide  programming  services  that  are 
relied  on  by  hundreds  of  affiliated  star 
tions  and  millions  of  viewers  across 
the  country.  It  is  essential  that  the 
FCC  give  careful  and  deliberate  con- 
sideration to  the  specific  facts  involved 
in  hostUe  takeovers  to  malte  certain 
that  radical  changes  will  not  Jeopard- 
ize the  continuity  of  these  important 
services.  Accordingly,  in  aU  cases  of 
this  type,  the  act  would  direct  the 
FCC  to  develop— and  make  public— a 
full  record  of  the  relevant  facts  and  to 
examine  the  proposal  in  an  evidentia- 
ry hearing  before  reaching  a  final 
"public  interest"  decision  to  grant  or 
deny  the  appUcation. 

In  the  past,  the  FCC  has  recognized 
that  the  transfer  of  control  of  a  na- 
tional network  requires  the  use  of  evi- 
dentiary hearings  because  these  pro- 
ceedings involve  issues  "far  transcend- 
ing in  significance"  those  found  in  rou- 
tine transfers  of  broadcast  stations.  In 
light  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
major  networks  to  the  entire  Ameri- 
can system  of  broadcasting,  the  proce- 
dures used  by  the  Commission  in  past 
networic  transfer  cases  have  been  en- 
tirely reasonable  and  appropriate.  The 
pending  legislation  would  merely 
codify  the  Commission's  past  practice 
to  the  extent  of  ensuring  that  in  hos- 
tile takeovers— the  cases  which  obvi- 
ously Involve  the  greatest  risk  of  a  dis- 
ruption of  existing  service— the  Com- 
mission would  examine  all  of  the  facts 
in  an  evidentiary  hearing. 

Notwithstanding  the  Commission's 
long  tradition  of  holding  such  hear- 
ings in  network  transfer  cases,  con- 
gressional action  is  now  imperative  to 
ensure  that  vitally  important  issues 
will  continue  to  receive  fuU  consider- 
ation. FCC  officials  have  been  quoted 
recently  as  saying  that  it  would  be 
"very  strange"  to  conduct  evidentiary 
hearings  in  a  pending,  and  extremely 
controversial,  network  transfer  case. 

Far  from  being  strange,  netwoilt 
transfers  involving  the  fundamental 
changes  in  management  that  accompa- 
ny hostile  takeovers  inherently  raise 
issues  that  warrant  dose  scrutiny  in 
evidentiary  hearings.  The  legislation 
would  permit  the  FCC  to  retain  its  dis- 
cretion  to   determine  whether  such 
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procedures  are  warranted  in  cases  In- 
volvbig  friendly  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions, but  would  eliminate  all  doubt  as 
to  the  intent  of  Congress  in  hostile 
takeover  cases. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bilL  By  enacting  this  legislation,  we 
will  be  protecting  the  critical  interests 
of  affiliated  stations  and  viewers  all 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  cosponsor  FCC  Network 
Acquisition  Approval  Act  introduced 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota.  Senator  Przssur. 

This  bill  simply  requires  that  in  the 
event  of  a  hostile  takeover  attempt 
aimed  at  any  of  the  three  broadcast 
networks  the  FCC  must  hold  eviden- 
tiary hearings  on  the  takeover  attempt 
and  its  ramifications.  In  the  past,  such 
hearings  were  convened  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  FCC.  Today,  however, 
the  PCC's  commitment  to  protecting 
the  public's  interest  seems  limited  to  a 
proposal  to  hold  one  day  of  informal, 
oral  hearings  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
view  such  treatment  of  this  issue  as  an 
adequate  fulfillment  of  the  FCC's 
mandate  to  ensure  that  networks  oper- 
ate in  the  public  interest. 

This  bill  restores  the  public's  right 
to  review  who  is  going  to  own  and  run 
our  Nation's  airwaves.  This  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  to  be  considered.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  transfer  of 
one  shoe  company  to  another.  We  are 
talking  about  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  our  public  airwaves. 

In  the  last  few  months,  there  have 
been  three  significant  proposals  for 
ownership  changes:  First.  Capital 
Cities'  acquisition  of  ABC.  which  Is  a 
friendly  takeover;  second.  Turner 
Broadcasting's  attempt  to  acquire 
CBS,  which  is  hostile,  and;  third, 
Rupert  Murdoch's  announcement  of 
intention  to  buy  Metro  Media  Televi- 
sion. Already  this  year,  six  transac- 
tions in  this  industry  have  been  pro- 
posed worth  nearly  $12  bUlion.  more 
than  four  times  the  value  of  all  such 
deals  in  1984.  Should  all  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  be  approved  they  would 
represent  a  radical  change  in  the  com- 
plexion of  the  American  broadcasting 
industJ7. 

Why  should  we,  the  representatives 
of  the  public,  care?  Why  should  it 
matter  to  us  whether  Ted  Turner  is  at 
the  helm  of  CBS  or  whether  Rupert 
Murdoch,  an  instant  American,  owns  a 
chain  of  stations  across  the  country? 

The  answers  to  those  questions 
speak  directly  to  the  issue  of  the  pub- 
lic's ownership  of  the  airwaves.  As 
Federal  Commimications  Commission- 
er Jim  QueUo  recently  wrote  during 
the  Storer  Communications  Inc.  case. 

With  a  substantial  transfer  of  control,  the 
FCC  must  make  a  public  interest  finding 
before  transfer  of  control  and  aUow  the 
public  a  30-dAy  comment  period.  The  Com- 
mission lias  a  broader  obligation  In  transfers 
than  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, which  protects  shareholders  or  anti- 


trust departments,  which  preserves  competi- 
tion, "nie  FCC  has  the  obligation  to  protect 
the  putillc  Interest— to  assure  quality  service 
to  broadcast  viewers  and  listeners.  Quality 
servlcel  requires  stability  of  ownership,  long- 
range  planning  and  development. 

Cooimlssloner  Quello  went  on  to  say 
that  "our  broadcasting  system  re- 
quire^ a  degree  of  stability  that  is  not 
enhanced  by  excessive  financial  ma- 
nipulation and  speculation." 

If  the  FCC  has  taken  the  high  road 
of  protecting  the  public's  interest  and 
rights  there  would  be  no  need  to  intro- 
duce ^gislation  of  this  kind  today.  Un- 
fortuiuitely  this  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
written  twice  to  Chairman  Fowler  re- 
garding the  CBS/Turner  takeover, 
askinf  for  a  full  evidentiary  hearing. 
As  seteral  of  our  colleagues  and  I  said 
in  our  most  recent  letter  to  FCC 
Chairtnan  Fowler,  the  petitions  on  file 
at  thf^agency  contain  reason  enough 
to  held  a  full-scale  hearing  into  Mr. 
Tum«r's  qualifications  to  own  and  op- 
erate jCBS  in  the  public  interest.  The 
publi^  interest  demands  more  than 
Just  a  civsory  examination  in  a  1-day 
oral  urgument.  We  agree  with  the 
Motiiii  Picture  Association  of  America 
that  ihe  proposed  transfer  of  CBS  to 
Tumtr  "raises  numerous  and  difficult 
issued'  and  that  Turner  "offers  little 
or  nol  evidence  or  analysis  concerning 
thescKsltical  issues." 

Tha  vital  national  interest  in  a  pro- 
posed network  transfer  is  as  evident 
now  as  it  was  in  the  past  when  the 
Commission  held  evidentiary  hearings. 
For  t|ie  FCC  to  consider  allowing  the 
trsjisfer  of  one  of  the  Nation's  three 
broadcast  networks  without  more  in- 
formation and  more  opportimlty  for 
the  public  to  participate  strains  the 
concept  that  the  national  communica- 
tions media  should  operate  in  the 
public  interest.  This  bill  assures  that 
the  crucial  determination  of  the  pub- 
lic's interest  wlU  be  made  on  a  full  and 
complete  record;  nothing  more  or 
nothfcig  less.  As  representatives  of  the 
public,  I  think  we  should  make  sure 
that  the  FCC  carries  out  its  mandate 
and  Holds  full  evidentiary  hearings.  If 
the  FCC  under  this  administration 
will  ilot  use  its  discretionary  authority 
in  Compliance  with  congressional 
intedt,  then  we  must  act  to  make  man- 
datory this  discretion.  Thank  you. 

|By  Mr.  METZENBAX7M  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Oortoit): 
S.  1313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
:  Commission  Act  to  allow  certain 
actiotis  by  State  attomejrs  general;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

STA^  ATTOHRKTS  OBniAL  KMrOBCmXirT  OF 
tHS  RDKRAL  TBAOI  COlOaSSIOIl  ACT 

Mk  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
toda^  I  am  introducing  legislation  au- 
thorfelng  State  attorneys  general  to 
enforce  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act's  prohibition  on  imfair  and  decep- 
tive practices.  This  bill  will  allow  State 
AG's  to  sue  in  Federal  court  to  obttdn 
orders  to  stop  fraudulent  and  decep- 
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tive  compimies  from  operating 
where  in  tl  le  United  States. 

The  Fe<ieral  Trade  Commission  is 
the  principal  Federal  consumer  protec- 
tion agencQr  with  authority  to  police 
deceptive  i  practices  throughout  the 
country.  This  bill  does  not  change  this 
role  of  the  FTC.  However,  the  reality 
is  that  thei  FTC  has  been  hit  hard  by 
budget  culjs  over  the  last  5  years.  Its 
budget  in  :fiscal  year  1981  was  about 
$71  millloh.  In  order  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation.  Its  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986  would  be  $95  million  rather  than 
the  $64  ntilllon  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Because  of  this  substan- 
tial budget  cut,  the  number  of  em- 
poyees  at  the  FTC  has  lieen  reduced 
from  over  1,700  at  the  beginning  of 
1981  to  a  proposed  level  of  1,168  em- 
ployees in  fiscal  year  1986,  a  reduction 
of  over  3^  percent.  The  size  of  the 
staff  in  the  FTC's  regional  offices,  the 
enforcement  arm  closest  to  the  con- 
sumers. hM  been  cut  by  more  than 
half  over  the  past  5  years. 

Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with 
these  budgets  cuts,  they  are  a  reality. 
The  effect;  has  been  to  force  a  greater 
and  greatf  r  burden  on  the  States  to 
protect  cdnsiuners  from  phony  land 
sales  sch^es,  deceptive  advertising, 
and  shodcv  products. 

Current^,  State  AG's  are  generally 
limited  to  obtaining  court  orders  to 
stop  fraudulent  practices  within  their 
own  State.  Consequently,  AG's  from 
several  States  may  have  to  bring  many 
different  actions  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  fraudulent  practices  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  bill  will  authorize  the 
Federal  qourts  to  grant  nationwide 
remedies  fti  appropriate  cases  so  that  a 
single  case  will  accomplish  what  now 
takes  several  to  accomplish. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  law 
prohlbltii^  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices is  Interpreted  consistently,  the 
Federal  "D-ade  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  intervene  In  any  action  in  order 
to  set  ou^  its  views  of  the  applicable 
law. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  by  my  colleague 
from  Waehington,  Senator  Gorton. 
This  bipa^isan  effort  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  consumer  protection 
enforcement  will  have  substantial  ben- 
efits for  the  consxmiers  of  this  coun- 
try. I 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  the  bill 
also  be  entered  into  the  Record  at  this 
point.       j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  sis  follows: 

I  S.  1313 

Be  it  envited  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepresenttUtvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ia  Congrea*  astemMed,  That  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C. 
41)  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sections  24 
and  25  as  sections  2S  and  26,  respectively. 


and  by  adding  after  secUon  23  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  Any  attorney  general  of  a 
SUte  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  name 
of  such  State.  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  de- 
fendant, to  secure  relief,  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (c).  for  any  violation  of— 
"(1)  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
"(2)  any  order  issued  or  rule  promulgated 
under  this  Act, 

respecting  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices In  or  affecting  commerce  if  the  attor- 
ney general  alleges  that  such  acts  or  prac- 
tices affect  or  may  affect  the  SUte  or  iU 
residents. 

"(b)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subsection  (a)  respecting  imfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  unless  the  Commission  and 
attorneys  general  of  other  States  have  been 
given  written  notice  of  the  commencing  of 
the  action— 

"(1)  at  least  30  days  before  the  action  is  to 
be  commenced,  or 

"(2)  as  early  as  practicable  if  the  attorney 
general  commencing  the  action- 

"(A)  alleges  that  the  harm  to  the  public 
from  the  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices is  ongoing  or  may  recur,  and 

"(B)  petitions  the  court  for  temporary  or 
preliminary  relief  from  such  harm. 

The  Commission  may  intervene  by  its  own 
attorneys  In  any  such  action,  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  any  other  SUte  mar  inter- 
vene in  any  such  action  if  the  SUte  or  Its 
residents  are  or  may  be  affected  by  the  acU 
or  practices  with  respect  to  which  the  action 
is  brought. 

"(c)  In  an  action  brought  under  subsection 
(a)  a  court  may— 

"(1)  impose  a  dvil  penalty  in  the  same 
maimer  and  circumstances  as  it  could  if  the 
action  was  brought  by  the  Commission  or 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
under  section  5(1)  or  5(m). 

"(2)  grant  mandatory  injunctions  and 
such  other  and  further  equlUble  reUef  as 
the  court  may  deem  appropriate,  and 

"(3)  grant  such  relief  as  the  court  finds 
necessary  to  redress  injury  to  consumers  or 
other  persons  resulting  from  the  violation 
of  a  rule  or  provision  of  this  Act,  including 
rescission  or  reformation  of  contracts, 
refimd  of  money  or  return  of  property,  pay- 
ment of  damages,  and  public  notification  of 
the  violation. 

Relief  granted  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 
(3)  may  Include  relief  relating  to^penims 
outside  the  SUte  and  relief  applicable  to 
conduct  outeide  the  SUte  of  any  attorney 
general  who  is  a  party  to  the  action.  An  at- 
torney general  of  any  SUte  may,  petition 
any  court  which  has  Jurisdiction  of  a  person 
subject  to  an  order  of  a  court  Imposing  a 
civil  penalty  or  granting  relief  under  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  to  enforce  such  order 
with  respect  to  such  person  If  the  attorney 
general  alleges  that  faUure  to  comply  with 
such  order  affects  or  may  affect  such  SUte 
or  its  residents. 
"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'attorney  general'  means  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  a  SUte,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia.". 

FtoXRAL  CaOSK  of  AcnOR  FOR  Statk  Attor- 
nrrs  Oxrzrai.:  Explahatior  op  thx  Bnx 
This  proposed  legislation  authorizes  sUte 
attorneys  general  to  enforce  the  federal  pro- 
hibition of  unfair  or  deceptive  acU  or  prac- 
tices in  or  affecting  IntersUte  commerce, 
now  enforced  only  by  the  Federal  Trade 
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Commission.  Under  this  bill,  ao  Attorney 
General  could,  individually  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  others,  file  on  action  in  federal 
court  seeking  a  broad  range  of  remedies,  in- 
cluding injunctions  and  monetary  redren. 
State  AG's  could  also  bring  an  action  to  en- 
force a  Federal  Trade  Commiasion  Trade 
Regulation  Rule  or  the  terms  of  FTC 
orders.  In  all  cases,  the  state  inltlattaig  the 
action  would  have  to  show  that  the  imfair 
or  deceptive  practices  affect  or  may  affect 
the  state's  resldenu  or  the  state  govern- 
ment itself. 

However,  relief  oould  extend  to  citizens  of 
other  states  if  appropriate. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  la  the 
principal  federal  agency  charged  with  pro- 
tecting consumers  In  the  case  of  unfair  or 
deceptive  practices  oocturing  on  a  natl<m- 
wide  basis.  This  legislation  would  not 
change  this  important  role  of  the  PTC.  The 
FPC  would  continue  to  be  the  agency  with 
the  resources  and  expertise  to  bring  most 
major  national  cases.  However,  this  addi- 
tional authority  would  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  consumer  protection  by  allowing 
sUte  attorneys  general  to  bring  cases  with  a 
national  Impact  as  welL 

Increasingly,  federal  budget  austerity  bas 
shifted  more  responsibility  for  consumer 
protection  with  the  state  attorneys  general 
who  are  closest  to  the  consumer.  This  bill 
will  clearly  allow  state  AG's  to  seek  reme- 
dies that  are  national  in  scope  rather  than 
limited  only  to  the  boundaries  of  their  state. 
This  strengthening  of  remedies  available  in 
consumer  protection  actions  wHl  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  consumer  protection  en- 
forcement by  the  states  to  be  commensurate 
with  their  Increased  reqxmsibility.  For  ex- 
ample, a  deceptive  land  sales  scheme  may  be 
operated  in  several  states,  harming  consum- 
ers in  many  regions  of  the  country.  (Current- 
ly, a  successful  action  by  a  sUte  AO  has 
generally  resulted  only  In  relief  limited  to 
the  operation  of  the  fraudulent  land  sales 
company  within  a  single  state.  Ccmaequent- 
ly,  other  sUtes  must  duplicate  the  time  and 
expense  of  bringing  an  action.  Under  this 
bill,  a  single  action  by  a  state  attorney  gen- 
eral would  result  in  stopping  the  «v»t«p»wy 
fnnn  operating  throughout  the  country. 

In  addlUon  to  authorizing  the  federal 
courts  to  award  relief  that  extends  beyond 
state  boundaries,  this  Ull  would  allow  state 
AG's  to  enforce  Commission  rules  and 
orders.  In  some  cases,  state  law  already  au- 
thorises states  to  enforce  FTC  rules  but  this 
bill  would  insure  that  all  states  eould  do  so. 
By  allowing  states  to  enforce  FTC  rules  and 
orders,  the  effectivenea  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  would  also  be  substan- 
tially Improved.  Currently,  the  FTC  must 
use  iU  limited  staff  to  enforce  a  large 
number  of  rules  and  orders.  By  allowing 
state  AG's  to  enforce  these  as  well,  the 
chances  that  a  company  violating  a  rule  or 
order  would  be  prosecuted  would  be  much 
greater  and  compliance  would  be  corre- 
spondingly higher,  too. 

The  decades  of  federal  and  state  court 
cases,  ss  well  as  opinions  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  have  created  an  exten- 
sive body  of  law  establishing  the  m— niny  of 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  praetleea  The 
bill  authorises  the  FTC  to  intervene  in  any 
action  In  order  to  encourage  a  consistent  in- 
terpretation of  the  FTC  Act  Intervention 
would  allow  the  FTC  to  set  out  iU  views  on 
the  applicable  law  views  on  the  applicable 
law  and  amropriate  relief  if  it  chose  to  do 
so.  or  to  seek  additional  relief  in  iU  own  pe- 
tition. In  addition,  the  bill  allows  attorneys 
general  of  other  sUtes  whose  dtlaens  are  af- 


fected by  the  unfair  or  deceptive  practice* 
that  are  the  subject  of  the  initial  action  to 
Intervene.  This  provision  is  intended  to 
allow  other  state  AG's  to  seek  reUef  for  the 
acU  or  practices  of  the  same  defendant  and 
to  have  a  say  in  how  the  residoiU  of  their 
state  wiU  be  affected  by  the  action. 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself, 
Mr.  MnzEHBAUM,  and  Mr. 
Crahstoh): 

S.  1314.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
the  trading  on  certain  exchanges  and 
mai^ets  of  nonvoting  shares  and 
shares  carrying  dlq^roportlonate 
voting  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

saAiKBOLSB  DmoaucT  PBOiacnoa  act 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  last  few  years  we  have 
watched  with  interest  and  concern  as 
the  wave  of  hostile  takeovers  has  con- 
tinued to  sustain  its  momentum.  Be- 
tween 1978  and  1983  there  were  99- 
proximately  430  tender  offers  involv- 
ing publicly  traded  corporations;  31 
percent  of  these  offers  drew  a  hostile 
response  from  the  managonent  of  the 
target  company.  The  value  of  merger 
and  acquisition  transactions  in  1984 
exceeded  $125  billion  with  the  value  of 
the  largest  merger  to  date  exceeding 
$13  billion. 

While  sorting  out  the  ramifications 
of  these  mergers,  we  must  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  effects  of  these 
transactions  on  corporate  sharehold- 
ers. As  we  watch  the  evolution  of  of- 
fensive and  defensive  tactics  with 
names  like  Scorched  Earth  and  Poison 
Pills,  one  has  to  wonder  who  is  pro- 
tecting the  shareholders  from  the 
flames  and  the  poison  being  applied  by 
the  corporate  managers.  One  such 
egregious  tactic  causes  the  dlsenfran- 
chisement  of  corporate  shareholders. 
When  confronted  with  a  hostile  take- 
over, target  managers  may  respond  by 
Issuing  a  new  class  of  common  stock, 
carrying  up  to  10  votes  for  every 
share,  to  an  investor  group  sympathet- 
ic to  the  target  corporation's  manage- 
ment. The  creation  of  this  second  class 
of  stock  dramatically  dilutes  the 
voting  rights  of  the  original  share- 
holders who  own  the  original  class  of 
common  stock  that  carries  but  one 
vote  per  share.  This  defensive  tactic 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  sharehold- 
er democracy. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change alone  have  over  43  million  indi- 
vidual owners  for  their  50  billion  listed 
shares.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
prohibited  the  listing  of  securities  of 
companies  that  issue  multiple  classes 
of  stock  with  different  voting  rights. 
During  this  period  the  New  Yoi^ 
Stock  Exchange  has  delisted  at  least 
six  companies  for  violating  these  rules. 
Now  in  the  face  of  strong  competitive 
pressures  from  the  American  Stock 
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Exchange  and  NASDAQ,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  is  considering 
lowering  its  listing  standards  to  match 
the  lower  standards  of  the  other  ex- 
changes. This  race  to  the  bottom  must 
be  halted. 

The  way  to  terminate  this  erosion  of 
shareholder  democracy  is  to  raise  the 
listing  standards  of  the  American 
Stodc  Exchange  and  NASDAQ.  In  the 
opinion,  the  failure  by  these  ex- 
changes to  implement  such  changes  is 
an  abdication  of  their  regulatory  au- 
thority. It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
reqpond  accordingly.  And  In  the  event 
that  changes  by  the  AMEX  and 
NASDAQ  are  not  forthcoming,  a  pro- 
ceeding should  be  commenced  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
to  cause  the  appropriate  changes. 

It  is  because  of  my  deep  concern  for 
the  protection  of  shareholders  and  my 
uncertainty  regarding  the  likelihood 
of  action  by  the  exchanges  or  the  SEC 
that  I  am  introducing  the  Shareholder 
Democracy  Protection  Act;  a  biU  to 
prohibit  the  further  listing  of  stock 
with  different  classes  of  voting  rights. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  affect 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  the 
American  Stock  Exchange.  NASDAQ, 
NMS  stocks,  and  all  regional  ex- 
changes. Recogniaing  that  there  are  a 
number  of  AMEX.  NASDAQ/NMS 
and  New  Yoric  Stock  Exchange  compa- 
nies with  dlqwoportionate  voting  pro- 
visions adopted  in  good  faith  under 
State  law  are  preexisting  self -regula- 
tory organization  standards,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  includes  a  "grandfa- 
ther" provision  in  order  to  prevent  any 
undue  hardship.  This  grandfather  pro- 
vision would  apply  to  aU  listed  compa- 
nies on  national  exchanges  or  auto- 
mated quotation  systems  meeting  the 
current  American  Stock  Exchange  list- 
ing standards  for  disproportionate 
voting  rights.  Any  companies  listed  on 
the  NYSE.  AMEX  or  NASDAQ  that 
are  below  the  current  AMEX  listing 
standards  for  disproportionate  voting 
rights  would  be  required  to  upgrade 
within  2  years  to  current  AMEX  list- 
ing standards  in  order  to  be  grandfa- 
thered. In  addition,  the  grandfather 
would  be  permanent  as  long  as  the 
particular  company  continued  to 
remain  on  the  exchange  or  trading 
systcnn  that  originally  listed  the  stock 
carrying  the  disproportionate  voting 
rights. 

I  Join  with  Senators  Mrzkhbavm 
and  Crahstoh  on  a  bipartisan  basis  in 
introdudng  this  necessary  legislation. 
I  conunend  Congressman  Dnroxu., 
chairman  of  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  for  his  continu- 
ing efforts  on  this  important  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 
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Be  w  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerti^  in  Conffreu  astembled.  That  MC- 
tion  19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934  (tS  V&C.  781)  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  ead  therefor  the  following  new  subaec- 
tlon: 

"(nXl)  A  security  msy  not  be  registered 
under  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section  on  a  na- 
tional laecurltles  exchange  if  such  security  to 
a  comfnon  stock  that  to  part  of  a  class  of  se- 
curiUss  of  the  Issuer  which  to  nonvoting  or 
which  carries  disproportionate  voting 
rlghtsi 

"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
continued  registration  of  a  common  stock 
that  to  part  of  a  class  which  carries  dlspro- 
portioiiate  voting  rights  if  such  common 
stock  4A)  was  admitted  to  listed  trading  on  a 
natloilal  securities  exchange  prior  to  June 
17,  19^,  (B>  remains  continuously  listed  on 
such  txchange,  and  (C)  within  two  years  of 
June  17,  1986.  meets  the  minimum  stand- 
ards fbr  original  listing  In  effect  on  June  17, 
1985.  with  respect  to  dlQ>roportlonate 
voting  rights  of  the  national  securities  ex- 
chande  which  had  the  second  highest  trad- 
ingvdume  in  1984. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  thto  subsection,  a 
class  of  common  stock  carries  a  dtopropor- 
tlonaie  voting  right  If  the  beneficial  owner 
of  a  man  of  any  class  of  common  stock  of 
the  issuer  to  entitled  to  cast  more  or  less 
than  one  vote  on  the  basto  of  such  share  on 
any  matter  requiring  the  vote  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  issuer,". 

Ssc  2.  Section  ISA  of  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  780-3)  to 
amezibed  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)^1)  A  security  may  not  be  quoted  on  an 
autoiaated  quotation  system  operated  by  a 
national  securities  association  registered 
puimimt  to  thto  section  if  such  security  to  a 
common  stock  that  to  part  of  a  class  of  secu- 
rities of  the  issuer  which  to  nonvoting  or 
which  carries  disproportionate  voting 
right*. 

"(31  Paragraph  (1)  shaU  not  prohibit  the 
continued  quotiUion  of  a  common  stock  that 
to  pan  of  a  class  which  carries  dlspropor- 
tionaie  voting  rights  If  such  common  stock 
(A)  w^s  prior  to  June  17. 1985,  quoted  on  an 
autodiated  quotation  system  operated  by  a 
natiotial  securities  association,  and  (B) 
wlthtti  two  years  of  June  17, 1985,  meets  the 
minimum  Standards  for  original  listing  In 
effect  on  June  17.  1988.  with  respect  to  dto- 
ionate  voting  rights  of  the  national 
itles  exchange  which  had  the  second 
highest  tnuUng  volimie  in  1984. 

"(Si  For  purposes  of  thto  subaectlcm.  a 
class  I  of  common  stock  carries  a  dispropor- 
tionate voting  right  if  the  beneficial  owner 
of  a  |hare  of  any  daas  of  common  stodE  of 
the  BBuer  to  entitled  to  east  more  or  less 
thanjone  vote  on  the  basto  of  such  share  on 
any  matter  requiring  the  vote  of  the 
comilion  stock  of  the  issues.".* 

•  M^.  METZENBAUM.  iix.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senator  D'Amato 
in  itotrodudng  the  Shareholder  De- 
mocncy  Protection  Act.  This  bill  will 
prevent  the  further  erosion  of  the  one- 
ine-vote  principle  of  corporate 
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I  never  thought  such  legis- 
would  be  necessary.  The  one- 
)ne-vote  doctrine  has  been  as 
lental  to  our  system  of  corpo- 
rate governance  as  the  one-man-one- 


vote  principle  has  been  to  our  political 
system. 

But  in  the  past  year,  more  and  more 
companies  seeking  to  guard  against 
hostUe  taf  covers,  have  issued  a  new 
class  of  (X>mmon  stock  with  unequal 
voting  rights.  These  so<alled  dual  cap- 
italization|  programs  lodge  dispropor- 
tionate vdUng  rights  in  management 
or  other  friendly  hands. 

Aa  a  r^ult,  companies  disenfran- 
chise confmon  shareholders  and  give 
inciunbeni  management  considerable 
power  to  run  and  control  the  corpora- 
tion with(iut  being  accountable  to  the 
shareholders— the  true  owners  of  the 
business. 

This  is  not  only  unfair  to  common 
stockholders,  it  is  also  an  assault  on  a 
basic  ten^  of  our  economic  system— 
which  is  based  on  the  broad  public 
ownership  of  corporations. 

The  le^Hslation  we're  introducing 
would  simply  require  companies  that 
trade  on;  national  and  regional  ex- 
changes and  through  the  automated 
trading  system  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Securities  Dealers  to  have 
equal  voting  rights  for  all  sharehold- 
ers. I 

Companies  that  have  two  classes  of 
common  stock  with  disparate  voting 
rights  wotdd  be  allowed  to  retain  them 
if  they  ineet  four  conditions:  The 
stock  must  be  issued  as  of  June  17. 
1985;  the  company  must  continue  to 
be  listed  on  the  same  exchange  or 
quoted  oQ  the  same  ssrstem;  the  voting 
ratio  in  favor  of  the  "super"  voting 
class  mun  not  be  greater  than  10  to  1; 
and  the  Innlted  voting  class  must  have 
the  right  |to  elect  at  least  25  percent  of 
the  company's  board  of  directors. 
CompanlM  which  currently  have  two 
classes  of  common  stock  that  don't 
meet  these  standards  would  have  2 
years  to  meet  them. 

The  bill  would  not  permit  companies 
to  evade  these  listing  standards  by  is- 
suing two  classes  of  common  stock 
with  equal  voting  rights  and  then  re- 
quiring that  a  majority  of  both  classes 
must  approve  a  partlcnilar  transaction. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  clearly 
violate  the  intent  of  the  law. 

Currently,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change rules  require  all  Usted  compa- 
nies to  gdhere  to  the  one-share-one- 
vote  priociple  while  both  the  Ameri- 
can Stodk  Exchange  and  NASDAQ 
permit  tmdlng  of  companies  with  dual 
class  capitalizations. 

About  I  a  year  ago.  several  NYSE- 
traded  Companies,  including  Dow 
Jones.  Flggie  International,  and  Her- 
shey,  Ina,  created  new  classes  of  stock 
with  limited  voting  rights.  Now,  more 
than  20{  NYSE  firms  have  either 
issued  or  announced  plans  to  do  the 
same.  The  impetus  for  all  these  caoi- 
panles  to  put  dual  class  capitalization 
program!  in  place  was  their  effective- 
ness in  t]  iwarting  hostile  takeovers. 
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Under  exchange  rules,  these  compa- 
nies would  be  delisted,  and  forced  to 
trade  on  the  AMEX,  NASDAQ  or 
other  regional  exchanges.  But  the 
NYSE,  seeking  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
income  that  would  occur  if  it  delisted 
major  firms,  imposed  a  moratorium  on 
delisting  companies  that  violate  the 
one-share-one-vote  principle  while  a 
special  ad  hoc  committee  studied  the 
problem. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  recommended 
that  companies  with  two  classes  of 
common  stock  be  permitted  to  trade 
on  the  NYSE  if  certain  conditions  are 
met.  The  exchange  is  considering  this 
recommendation.  Many  observers  be- 
lieve that,  faced  with  the  choice  of 
losing  lucrative  listings  to  competing 
exchanges  or  mcxlifylng  its  listing 
standards,  the  NYSE  is  likely  to 
accept  the  ad  hoc  panel's  recommen- 
dations. I  believe  such  a  step  would 
mark  the  end  of  the  one-share-one- 
vote  era. 

John  Whitehead,  a  limited  partner 
and  former  (wchairman  of  Goldman 
Sachs  &  Co.,  recently  wrote  a  compel- 
ling critique  of  the  ad  hoc  committee's 
recommendations. 

I  beUeve  that  thto  acUon.  if  it  occurs.  wlU 
have  serious  negative  implications  for  the 
whole  capitalist  system.  There  are  43  mll- 
Uon  individual  stocdtholders  In  the  United 
States.  The  broad  public  ownership  of  our 
great  American  companies  to  one  of  the 
things  that  distinguishes  our  system  from 
those  of  countries  such  as  Germany  and 
Japan  and  has  made  our  capital  market  the 
deepest  and  most  liquid  in  the  world. 

The  one-share-one-vote  principle  has  been 
a  cornerstone  of  thto  corporate  democracy. 
If  it  to  taken  away  or  watered  down,  public 
investors  will  in  time  feel  that  the  cards  are 
stacked  against  them  by  some  inside  group 
that  controto  the  votes,  and  they  will  no 
longer  be  willing  to  own  their  "share  of 
American  business,"  as  the  exchange's  ad- 
vertising slogan  used  to  state.  Furthermore, 
stockholder  voting  rights  are  an  Important 
reminder  to  management  that  it  should 
always  act  In  the  stockholders'  interest,  a 
ranlnder  that  should  not  be  given  up  light- 
ly. 

I  understand  that  many  companies 
are  resorting  to  the  dual  capitalization 
device  solely  to  avoid  hostile  takeovers 
and.  in  a  different  world,  would  agree 
with  me  that  such  a  step  is  wrong. 

I  share  their  concern  about  hostile 
takeovers  and  have  introduced  S.  860, 
the  Shareholder  Fairness  Act,  to  ad- 
dress abuses  by  both  bidders  and  tar- 
gets. But  I  believe  that  regardless  of 
what  we  feel  about  hostile  takeovers, 
we  should  all  agree  that  the  disenfran- 
chlsement  of  shareholders  is  an  inap- 
propriate way  for  target  management 
to  defend  inself . 

Lsst  Friday,  the  self -regulatory  orga- 
nizations met  to  seek  a  private  sector 
agreement  to  protect  the  one-share- 
one-vote  principle.  I  hope  they  reach 
such  an  agreement.  But,  if  they  do 
not.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  enact 
comprehensive  tender  offer  reform 
legislation  this  session  that  includes  a 


provision  similar  to  the  language  in 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 

If  the  SRO's  fall  to  act,  and  If  Con- 
gress does  not  pass  a  comprehenitve 
tender  offer  package.  I  would  move  in- 
dependently to  enact  the  Shareholder 
Democracy  Protection  Act  as  a  free 
standing  bill.* 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  OoLDWATBt): 

S.  1315.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Salt- 
Oila  aqueduct  of  the  central  Arizona 
project  as  the  "Fannln-BC^>teland  Aq- 
ueduct": to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

rsmna-ifc  ruajon  Amwovct 
•  Mr.  DcCONCnn.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sponsoring  legislation  today  that 
pays  tribute  to  the  enormous  contribu- 
tions made  by  former  Arizona  Sena- 
tors Paul  Fsnnln  and  Ernest  McFar- 
land  to  the  development  of  the  central 
Arizona  project.  As  you  know,  Mr. 
President,  the  central  Arizona  project, 
a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water  supply 
and  diversion  project,  was  authorized 
by  the  Congress  in  1968.  It  is  the  most 
Important  Federal  project  in  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  one  uix>n  which  the 
people  of  Arizona  depend  for  meeting 
water  supply  needs  now  and  into  the 
future. 

The  CAP  is  about  45  percent  com- 
plete and  the  first  Colorado  River 
water  deliveries  wUl  be  made  to  the 
Phoenix  metropolitan  area  late  this 
year.  Arizonans  are  awaiting  these  ini- 
tial water  deliveries  with  great  antici- 
pation. Once  Colorado  River  waters 
are  delivered  to  our  growing  metropol- 
itan areas,  we  can  start  to  effectively 
plan  for  our  State's  future. 

Because  of  the  pending  event  this 
year,  I  believe  now  is  the  proper  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  Monbers  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Arizona 
who  helped  steer  the  CAP  through 
the  Congress  amidst  considerable  con- 
troversy and  debate.  Two  of  those  in- 
dividuaJs,  both  former  Governors  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  and  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  n.S.  Senate,  Paul  Fannin 
and  Ernest  McFarland.  were  vital 
players  in  the  negotiations  leading  up 
to  the  final  passage  of  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  CAP.  Their  roles  as 
statesmen  and  dogged  negotiators  on 
behalf  of  Arizona  in  difficult  times 
merit,  at  the  very  least,  their  names 
on  a  portion  of  the  project  they 
worked  so  hard  to  secure. 

The  legislation  I  propose  today  will 
redesignate  a  portion  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  known  as  the  Salt- 
Gila  Aqueduct,  as  the  "Fannln-McFar- 
land  Aqueduct."  Earlier  legislation  re- 
names the  Granite  Reef  Aqueduct  as 
the  "Hayden-Rhodes  Waterway"  and 
whUe  I  would  like  to  add  the  names  of 
sitting  Members  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Morris  K.  Udazx  and  the  Hon- 
orable Barrt  Goldwatsr.  to  the  list 
because  of  their  unswerving  and  dedi- 
cated supiwrt  of  the  CAP,  I  am  ad- 


vised that  Senate  protocol  prohibits 
doing  so  while  they  are  Members  of 
Congress.  However,  I  do  plan  to  spon- 
sor legislation  at  the  appnqnlate  time 
in  the  future  to  honor  Congressman 
Uball,  former  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art Udall,  and  Senator  Golowatkr. 
Stewart  Udall,  also  from  Arizona, 
played  an  integral  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  CAP  when  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  Secavtary  of 
the  Interior.  I  intend  to  propose  legis- 
lation to  name  the  Tucson  Aqueduct, 
phase  A  and  B.  in  honor  of  these  three 
distinguished  national  leaders  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  when  Arizonans  re- 
flect on  the  history  of  their  great 
State,  they  will  be  inQ>lred  by  the  tre- 
mendous oontribuUcois  made  on  a  bi- 
partisan level  to  the  CAP.  The  history 
of  the  CAP  in  and  of  itself  could 
gamer  a  very  large  segment  in  our 
State's  historical  evolution.  Here  it  is 
1985  and  the  CAP  is  about  45  percoit 
complete.  The  project  was  first  au- 
thorized in  1968  but  its  concept  dates 
all  the  way  back  to  1918.  That's  a  very 
long  time,  Mr.  President,  and  as  you 
can  well  imagine,  countless  Individuals 
dedicated  time  and  considerable  effort 
to  this  very  worthy  and  very  necessary 
public  wortcs  project  throughout  that 
period.  The  CAP  was  once  ref  »ied  to 
as  a  "mad  man's  dream."  Late  this 
year,  that  project  will  blossom  from  a 
dream  to  reality. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bQl  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Racoxn,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee to  take  timely  action  on  this 
leglslati<m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

a  1115 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congre**  oMtenMed,  That  the 
SaltOlla  aqueduct  of  the  central  Arizona 
project,  constructed,  iq>erated,  and  main- 
tained under  aecttoi  301(aX7)  of  the  Colora- 
do River  Basin  Project  Act  (43  VS.C. 
1531(aX7)),  hereafter  ahaU  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Fumln-McFkriand  Aque- 
duct". 

Sk.  3.  Any  refer«)oe  in  any  law,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  map,  or  other  paper 
of  the  United  States  to  the  aqueduct  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  section  hereby  to 
deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  "Fannln- 
McFarland  Aqueduct".* 


By  BCr.  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and 
BCr.  LBvnr): 
S.  1317.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  treat  cer- 
tain rural  osteopathic  hospitals  as 
rural  referral  centers  for  purposes  of 
payment  under  the  prospective  pay- 
ment system;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 
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:  or  catTAm  BumAi.  onaoPATHic 

BOCPITAU  AS  imUL  UmiAL  CBKrOB 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  biU  which  would 
eliminate  one  of  the  ineqiiities  created 
by  the  new  Medicare  prospective  pay- 
ment sjrstem.  The  bill.  S.  1317,  will 
amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  treat  certain  rural  osteo- 
pathic hospitals  as  rural  referral  cen- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  pasnnent  under 
the  prospective  payment  syston. 

The  diagnostic  related  groups 
[DRO's]  of  the  new  Medicare  prospec- 
tive payment  system  [FFSl  is  present- 
ly in  its  second  year  of  implementa- 
tion. This  new  proq>ective  approach  to 
hospital  reimbursement  was  a  revolu- 
tionary change  from  the  retrospective 
cost-based  reimbursement  system 
which  has  been  in  place  since  the  cre- 
ation of  Medicare. 

However,  as  with  any  new  sjrstem, 
there  is  going  to  be  the  need  to  make 
refinements  and  adjustments.  Today,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  one  Inequity 
which  needs  to  be  addressed.  This  is  in 
the  area  of  the  rural  referral  classifi- 
caUon  system  under  the  new  PPS  Pro- 
gram. The  PPS  sjrstem  was  instituted 
with  an  urban-rural  pajnuent  differen- 
tial. The  rural  hospitals  receive  a 
smaller  reimbursement  for  the  same 
DRO  because  of  the  less  expensive 
care  delivered  in  the  rural  setting. 
Congress  did,  however,  recognize  that 
there  are  rural  hospitals  which  serve 
as  referral  centers  for  larger  communi- 
ties. Hospitals  in  these  rural  settings 
with  over  500  beds  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  higher  urban  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  on  August  31,  1984, 
issued  regulations  which  expanded  the 
scope  of  the  rural  referral  designation 
by  aUowing  hospitals  with  less  than 
500  beds  to  qualify  if  certain  other  uti- 
lization criteria  were  met.  One  of 
these  requirements  is  that  a  hospital 
have  an  annual  discharge  rate  of  at 
least  6,000  discharges  or  an  equivalent 
nimiber  to  their  urban  counterparts. 
This  criteria  is  unrealistic  for  a 
number  of  osteopathic  hospitals  which 
otherwise  qualify  for  such  a  designa- 
tion. 

Osteopathic  medicine  is  an  approach 
to  medicine  which  allows  for  an  alter- 
native model  for  the  delivery  of  health 
care.  It  is  a  patient-oriented  approach 
which  emphasizes  the  concepts  of 
"wellness"  and  preventative  vproach- 
es  to  care.  The  Federal  Government 
has  alwasrs  recognized  osteopathic 
medicine  as  a  separate  but  comple- 
mentary system.  This  distinctiveness 
has  been  admowledged  in  all  aspects 
of  the  health  care  industry. 

Osteopathic  hospitals  are  by  their 
very  nature  smaller  in  scope  and  size 
than  their  allopathic  counterpart.  Os- 
teopathic medicine  has  only  109  teach- 
ing hospitals  in  this  country  and  osteo- 
pathic physicians  comprise  only  2  per- 
cent of  the  physicians  in  the  United 


Statesf  Even  so.  osteopathic  physicians 
serve  0ver  10  percent  of  our  Nation's 
patient  health  care  needs. 

Manfer  osteopathic  hospitals  are  lo- 
cated m  rural  areas.  Nearly  50  percent 
nationiwlde  have  less  than  100  beds 
and  80  percent  have  less  than  200 
beds,  'fet  for  many  of  these  communi- 
ties, they  serve  a  vital  function.  In  ad- 
dition, a  few  serve  as  referral  centers 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
evident  in  the  range  of  services  deliv- 
ered, ttie  breadth  of  their  referral  base 
and  ia  the  complexity  of  the  cases 
that  t^ey  treat.  However,  their  small 
physidal  size  prohibits  them  from 
meeting  the  6,000  annual  discharges 
and  toerefore  qualifying  for  the  desig- 
natioq  as  a  rural  referral  center. 

S.  1|17  would  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  or  Medicare  to 
lower  the  minimum  nimiber  of  dis- 
charges from  the  6,000  level  to  3.000 
for  certain  rural  osteopathic  hospitals. 
This  change  will  allow  these  vital  hos- 
pitals to  continue  their  work  and  serve 
as  rural  referral  centers  meeting  the 
health  care  needs  of  their  commimi- 
ties.    I 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  this  impor- 
tant oorrective  measiu-e  to  the  Medi- 
care program.* 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (by  request): 
S.  1S18.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary qf  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  establish 
fees  for  certain  Coast  Guard  services 
and  fbr  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttef  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
trtation. 

OOABO  USSR  FEE  AUTHORIZATIOIt  ACT 

DOBCENICL  Mr.  President,  by 
:,  I  introduce  a  biU  to  authorize 
stary  of  Transportation  to  es- 
fees  for  certain  services  provid- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  piupoae  of  this  legislation  is  to 
shift  the  costs  of  certain  Coast  Guard 
serviqes  from  the  general  taxpayer  to 
the  tiser  that  specifically  benefits 
from  these  services.  Currently,  the 
geneml  taxpayer  pays  for  virtually  all 
of  the  services  that  the  Coast  Guard 
provides  free-of-charge  to  commercial 
mariners  and  recreational  boaters. 

Thf  Coast  Guard  estimates  that  net 
receipts  from  this  bill  will  yield  $336 
mlllldn  in  fiscal  year  1986.  and  $476 
million  in  each  fiscal  year  1987 
through  1990. 1  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  years  1986- 
88,  a$  recently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
assumes  far  leas  in  Coast  Guard  user 
fees  ihan  the  administration's  propos- 
aL  The  Senate's  budget  resolution  as- 
sume $160  million  in  each  fiscal  year 
1986  through  1988  from  Coast  Guard 
user  fee  receipts.  The  proposed  level 
of  user  fees  in  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution will  cover  an  average  of  only  8 
percent  of  the  Coast  Guard's  annual 
operating  costs. 


The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  has  provided 
a  wealth  qf  services  to  the  maritime 
community  and  the  entire  Nation, 
since  its  predecessor,  the  Revenue 
BCarine  Service,  was  created  as  part  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  18th 
century.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
consider  ^e  worthy  principle  of 
having  the  beneficiaries  of  Coast 
Guard  services  cover  a  small  portion 
of  the  costs  of  these  valuable  services. 

I  commehd  the  administration  for 
taking  the  pitiative  on  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  ihe  Rscord  at  this  point,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analy- 
sis of  the  bpl. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  order^  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  [follows: 

I  8. 1318 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatioet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in'Conffres*  ouenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  Idted  u  the  "Coast  Guard  User 
Fee  AuthoriiaUon  Act  of  1985". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  At  the  end  of  part  I  of  title  14. 
United  States  Code,  add  the  following  new 
chapter.       | 

"CHAPTER  19— USER  FEES 

"Sec. 

671.  befinli 

672.  User  f( 
673.Eatab] 
674.  CoUi 
675.Treai 


ins. 
authority. 

lent  of  fees, 
in  of  fees, 
t  of  receipts. 

676.  Annual  search  and  rescue  certification. 

677.  Exemptions. 

678.  Uabilitir  of  the  United  SUtes  not  al- 

{tered. 

679.  PenalUes. 
"f  <71.  DrflnttioiM 

"In  this  cl  lapter— 

"(1)  "assmiiated  equipment"— 

"(A)  mean  6— 

"(i)  a  system,  accessory,  component,  or  ap- 
purtenance of  a  recreational  boat:  or 

"(11)  a  marine  safety  article  Intended  for 
use  on  boarA  a  recreational  boat;  but 

"(B)  does  not  include  radio  equipment. 

"(2)  "offshore  facility"  means  any  artifi- 
cial Island,  installation,  or  other  device  per- 
manently dr  temporarOy  attached  to  the 
seabed  of  the  United  States  Outer  Conti- 
nental SheU,  which  is  erected  thereon  for 
the  puipooe^of  exploring  for,  developing,  or 
producing  reaources  therefrom. 

"(3)  "operating  expenses"  means  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Coast  Guard  as  necessary  ex- 
penses for  lis  operation  and  maintenance. 

"(4)  "owijer"  means  a  person  who  claims 
lawful  possession  of  a  vessel,  facility,  or  ter- 
minal b>  virtue  of  legal  title  or  equitable  in- 
terest therein  which  entitles  tliat  person  to 
such  possey  on. 

"(5)  "recKatlonal  boat"  means  any  vessel 
that  la  operated  only  for  pleasure  use. 

"(6)  "reereational  boat  and  associated 
equipment]  manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In— 

"(A)  the  manufacture,  construction,  or  as- 
sembly of  ^vcreaUonal  boats  or  associated 
equipment;  I  or 

"(B)  the  {manufacture  or  construction  of 
components  for  recreational  boats  and  asso- 
ciated equipment  to  be  sold  for  subsequent 
assembly;  or 

"(C)  the  Importation  Into  the  United 
States  for  4ale  of  recreational  boats,  associ- 
ated equipi  lent  or  components  thereof. 


"(7)  'terminal'- 

"(A)  means— 

"(1)  a  pier,  wtiarf,  dock,  similar  structure, 
or  area  of  land  to  which  a  vessel  is  or  may 
be  secured; 

"(11)  an  area  of  land,  water,  or  land  and 
water  under  and  in  immediate  proximity  to 
a  pier,  wharf,  dock,  similar  structure,  or 
area  of  land  to  which  a  vessel  is  or  may  be 
secured; 

"(ill)  any  building  on  or  contiguous  to  a 
pier,  wharf,  dock,  similar  structure,  or  area 
of  land  to  which  a  vessel  Is  or  may  be  se- 
cured; 

"(Iv)  any  equipment  and  materials  on  a 
pier,  wharf,  dock,  or  similar  structure,  or 
area  of  land  to  which  a  vessel  Is  or  may  be 
secured,  or  In  a  building  that  is  on  or  adja- 
cent to  such  a  structure  or  land;  and 

"(V)  a  deepwater  port;  but 

"(B)  does  not  include  facilities  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
"0672.    Uwr  fee  aoUwrity 

"(a)  The  Secretary.  In  consultation  with 
affected  Federal  agencies,  may  establish  a 
system  of  fees  to  recover  that  portion  of  the 
related  operating  expenses  of  services, 
which  primarily  benefit  the  users  of  the 
services  and  are  beyond  those  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  public  at  large,  that  are  pro- 
vided or  made  available  by  the  Coast  Guard 
to— 

"(1)  the  owners,  operators,  or  persons  in 
charge  of — 

"(A)  vessels, 

"(B)  terminals,  or 

"(C)  offshore  faciUties; 

"(2)  individuals  who  are  licensed,  certifi- 
cated, or  issued  merchant  mariners'  docu- 
ments by  the  Coast  Guard; 

"(3)  recreational  boat  and  associated 
equipment  manufacturers; 

"(4)  manufacturers  of  materials  and 
equipment  approved  by  the  Coast  Guard; 
and 

"(5)  other  users  of  Coast  Guard  services. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  oj>erating  expenses 
relating  to  the  services  authorized  to  be  re- 
covered under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
may  also  recover  reasonable  administrative 
and  enforcement  costs  associated  with  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  The  operating  expenses  of  the  follow- 
ing Coast  Guard  programs  may  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  operating  expenses  to  be  re- 
covered— 

"(1)  Enforcement  of  Laws  and  Treaties. 

"(2)  Polar  Ice  Operations. 

"(3)  Defense  Readiness. 

"(4)  Waterways  manx«ement. 

(d)  The  fee  schedule  prescribed  by  this 
section  may  not  conflict  with  the  Interna- 
tional obligations  of  the  United  States. 
"§  673.  Eatablishment  of  feet 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  chapter,  including  fee 
schedules. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors  in  establishing  fees  for  Coast 
Guard  services— 

"(1)  the  cost  of  providing  the  services,  ex- 
cluding that  portion  of  the  costs  that  pri- 
marily l>enefits  the  public  at  large  rather 
than  the  actual  users  of  the  service; 

"(2)  the  numl>er  of  vessels,  termhials,  off- 
shore facilities,  and  persons  affected; 

"(3)  the  costs  of  administering  and  enforc- 
ing the  collection  of  fees;  and 

"(4)  the  equity  and  economic  Impact  of 
the  charges  to  be  imposed. 
"S  674.  CoUection  of  feet 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  collect  fees  from: 

"(1)  the  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of — 


"(A)  a  vessel  (other  than  a  public  veawl) 
operating  In  or  on  waters  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States, 

"(B)  a  terminal,  located  on  or  adjacent  to 
waters  subject  to  the  juriadicUon  of  the 
United  States,  or 

"(C)  an  offshore  facUitr. 

"(2)  individuals  who  are  licensed,  certifi- 
cated, or  issued  merchant  mariners'  docu- 
ments by  the  Coast  Guard; 

"(3)  recreational  boat  and  associated 
equipment  manufacturerK 

"(4)  manufacturers  of  materials  and 
equipment  approved  by  the  Coast  Guard; 
and 

"(5)  other  users  of  Coast  Guard  servtoes. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  employ  any  feder- 
al, state,  or  local  agency  or  instrumentality, 
or  private  enterprise  or  business,  to  collect 
fees  established  under  this  secdoo.  These 
fee  collection  services,  which  shall  not  in- 
clude the  institution  of  litigation,  may  be 
provided  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions,  including  retmburaement  with 
proper  accounting  to  the  Secretary,  as  the 
Secretary  and  such  agency  or  bustness 
agree. 
"S  675.  Tristan  nt  of  wwlyti 

Amounts  collected  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  as  proprietaury  receipts  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, aacritjcd  to  Coast  Guard  activities. 
"t  S7C.  Annaal  scaich  and  rescae  veriflcaU— 

"There  shall  be  an  annual  verifleatlon  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  amounts  spent  on 
Coast  Guard  seardi  and  rescue  activities  are 
not  less  than  the  amounts  ooUected  annual- 
ly for  such  purposes. 
"9677.  ExenptiOB* 

"The   Secretary    may   grant   exemptions 
from  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  any 
regulations  issued  under  this  chapter. 
"9678.  LiabiUty  of  the  United  Statca  not  attcred 

"The  collection  of  fees  for  Coast  Guard 
services  shall  not  alter  or  expand  the  duties 
and  liability  of  the  United  States  under  ex- 
isting law  for  the  performance  of  functions 
for  which  fees  are  collected,  nor  ahaU  the 
coUection  of  fees  constitute  an  express  or 
impUed  imdertaking  by  the  United  States  to 
perform  any  service  or  activity  in  a  certain 
manner  or  to  provide  any  service  at  a  par- 
ticular time  and  place. 
"9  679.  Penahie* 

"(a)  The  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  recreational  boat  who  fails  to 
pay  a  fee  prescribed  under  section  672  of 
this  UUe  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5000  for  each  occurrence,  in  addition  to 
any  fee  imposed. 

"(b)  The  owner,  operator,  or  person  in 
charge  of  a  vessel  (other  than  a  recreational 
boat),  terminal,  offshore  facility,  any  recre- 
ational boat  or  associated  equipment  manu- 
facturer, manufacturer  of  materials  or 
equipment  i«>proved  by  the  Coast  Guard:  or 
other  user  of  Coast  Guard  services  who  fails 
to  pay  a  fee  prescribed  under  section  672  of 
this  title  is  liable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  a  dvil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  two  times  the  fee,  whichever  is 
greater,  for  each  occurrence.  In  addition  to 
any  fee  imposed. 

"(c)  Any  individual  licensed,  certificated, 
or  issued  a  merchant  mariners'  document  by 
the  Coast  Guard  who  falls  to  pay  a  fee  pre- 
scribed under  section  672  of  this  title  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5000  for 
each  occurrence,  in  addition  to  any  fee  im- 
posed. 


"(d)  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with 
a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter  Is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Oovemment  for 
a  etvfl  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5000  for 
each  violation. 

"(e)  The  vessel  of  any  owner,  operator,  or 
pemn  in  charge  who  fails  to  pay  a  fee  or 
penalty,  or  who  fails  to  comply  with  a  regu- 
lation preacrfbed  imder  this  ctiapter,  also  is 
liable  in  rem  for  the  fee  and  any  dvil  penal- 
ty sssfssfd  under  this  section,  and  may  be 
proceeded  against  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  any  district  in  which  the  rec- 
reational txiat  or  other  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(f)  A  oertiflcate.  license,  permit,  approv- 
al, or  document  issued  by  the  Coast  Guard 
U  Invalid  untU  all  required  fees  have  been 
paid  to  the  United  States  Government 

"(g)  After  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  a  person  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  violated  this  chapter  or  a  regulation 
praaoibed  under  tliis  chapter  for  which  a 
dvil  penalty  is  provided,  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  dvil  pen- 
alty provided.  The  amount  of  the  dvil  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by 
written  notice.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  ahaD  consider 
the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  grav- 
ity of  the  prohibited  acta  conmitted  and. 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  any  history  of  prior  offenses, 
ability  to  pay,  and  other  matters  that  Jus- 
tice requires. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  consider- 
ation, a  dvil  penalty  under  this  chapter 
unUl  the  assessment  Is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

"(1)  If  a  person  faQs  to  pay  an  Sisiiiiiiiii  ill 
of  a  dvil  penalty  after  it  has  become  final, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  collection  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  State*. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  deny  entry  to  a 
port  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  a  vessel  if  any  required 
fees  have  not  been  paid. 

"(k)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deny  the 
dearance  required  by  section  4197  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as 
ammded  (46  App.  U.S.C.  91).  to  the  vessel 
tmtll  the  fee  assessed  for  C^oast  Guard  serv- 
ices is  paid  or  until  a  bond  is  posted  for  the 
payment  thereof.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  14, 
United  States  (Tode,  which  is  located  imme- 
diately before  chapter   1,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  item: 
"19.  User  Fees 671". 

Sk.  3.  Conforming  amendments: 

(a)  Subsection  I  of  the  Ship  Mortgage  Act. 
Sec.  30  of  the  Act  of  June  5.  1920,  c.  250.  41 
Stat.  1002  (46  App.  U.S.C.  927),  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  September  16,  1966  (Public 
Law  89-582,  80  SUt.  795)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

(b)  Section  2110  of  "nUe  46,  United  States 
Code  (PJi.  98-89,  August  26,  1983),  is  re- 
pealed. 

Sacnoa-BT-SacnoH  Ahaltsis 
The  first  section  of  the  bill  UUes  the  biU 
as  the  "Coast  Guard  User  Fee  Authoriza- 
tion Act  of  1985". 

Section  2  adds  a  new  chapter  26— User 
Fees— to  title  14  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Following  is  a  description  of  the  sections  in 
the  new  chapter. 

SBC  (71.  DEFINrnONa 

This  section  defines  terms  applicable  to 
the  chapter. 
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sac  en.  ran  PB  AVTWMtnv. 

This  aecUon  v«U  genenl  Mithoritjr  in  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  deputment  in  whicb  tbe 
Cout  Ouard  ii  opersUnt  to  eetabliab  a 
■ystem  of  uaer  feea  which  would  recover  the 
operatinc  expenaea  of  certain  Coaat  Ouard 
■ervloea.  l^wdflcaUy  exehided  from  the  user 
fee  ivocram  are  aervioea  whicb  benefit  the 
general  public  and  not  a  vedflc  group  of 
uaen.  and  are  therefore  appropriately  paid 
by  the  gmeral  taxpayers.  These  excluded 
services  are: 

1.  EntncnmT  at  Laws  am  Tuatixs. 
Maritime  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties 
is  aooompUabed  by  boats,  cutters,  and  air- 
craft conducting  patrols  to  enforce  certain 
intonational  agreements  and  Federal  laws 
on  the  hi^  seas  and  waters  over  which  the 
United  States  exercises  Jurisdiction,  includ- 
ing fisheries  enforcement,  which  Involves 
living  marine  reaourees,  and  general  law  en- 
forcement, whidi  concerns  drug  smuggling. 
Illegal  immigration,  hijacklng/theft  of  ves- 
sels, and  other  aimllar  unlawful  activities. 
This  exclusion  is  intended  to  pertain  (mly  to 
costs  attributable  to  this  Coast  Ouard  oper- 
ating parogram.  not  to  costs  attributable  to 
enforcement  of  other  Coast  Ouard  regula- 
tory responsibilities.  It  wHl  not  prevent  the 
reimbursement  of  the  Coast  Ouard  by  other 
agencies  fl«n  fees  collected  by  those  sgen- 
des  for  Coast  Ouard  law  enf orconent  actlvi- 
tiea,  such  as  the  rdmbursement  of  the 
Coast  Guard  by  the  Department  of  Ccnn- 
merce  from  the  foreign  fishing  vessel  permit 
fees. 

2.  PoLAX  Icx  Oraucnom.  Polar  ice  oper- 
ations are  pnf  ormed  by  Q>eclally  construct- 
ed icebreakers  or  Ice-strengthened  cutters 
which  operate  In  support  of  Coast  Ouard 
programs  and  the  requirements  of  other 
agendea,  such  as  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
ExelUBian  of  these  activities  from  this  legis- 
lation wiU  not  prevent  the  reimbursonent 
of  the  Coast  Ouard  by  other  agencies  or  for- 
eign nations  for  services  performed  by  Coast 
Ouard  units  under  agreements  of  under- 
standing or  international  agreements,  such 
as  reimbursement  by  the  National  Science 
Foundatlfm  for  their  share  of  the  expenses 
of  polar  Ice  opermtiona  or  sharing  of  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Ice  Patrol  by 
rartlrtrwth^  nations 

3.  Dcmax  RiAimnss.  The  Coast  Ouard 
operatea  as  a  service  In  the  Navy  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  at  the  direction 
of  the  President.  During  peacetime,  an  ef- 
fective state  of  defense  preparedness  Is 
.»«i«t«H>«H  by  both  regular  and  reserve 
components  through  Individual  and  unit 
training,  by  Joint  training  exercises  with  the 
other  Armed  Forces,  and  by  Coast  Ouard 
exerdaes. 

4.  Waxxxwats  MAWAmMKiiT.  The  Coast 
Ouard  employes  passive  and  active  traffic 
management  techniques  and  navigation 
safety  procedures  to  assure  an  acceptable 
level  of  safety  in  and  around  X3A.  ports  and 
waterways.  Passive  management  techniques 
and  navigation  safety  procedures  are  any 
form  of  regulatory  action  where  compliance 
Is  vested  In  the  user.  Active  management 
techniques,  vessel  traffic  services,  involve 
direct  Interaction  between  tbe  user  and  the 
Coast  Ouard  to  ensure  compliance.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  resulting  safe  operations  accrue 
not  (mly  to  the  vessels  operating  there  and 
the  Individual  port  operators,  but  also  to 
the  environment  and  the  general  populace. 
They  are  protected  from  the  effects  of  po- 
tential exploalons  and  releases  of  hazardous 
materials,  and  their  general  economic  well- 
being  often  depends  on  the  viability  of  the 


port  and  waterway  operations.  In  addition, 
the  program  serves  a  vital  defense  function. 
Becauge  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  most 
vessel  inf  f  Ic  services  and  the  few  ports  that 
have  ^ervloes  it  would  not  be  equitable  to 
assess  la  user  fee  on  all  waterway  users  for 
the  cckts  of  the  vessel  traffic  services  that 
are  not  attributable  to  the  national  defense 
or  the)  benefit  of  the  communities  In  which 
the  sehrices  are  operated.  While  It  may  be 
possible  to  devel<H>  user  charges  for  those 
vesseU  which  benefit  from  vessel  traffic 
servlc^B.  the  administrative  burden  and 
costs  9f  collecting  user  fees  for  the  costs  at- 
trlbutgble  to  specific  users  will  outweigh  the 
potential  recovery. 

While  it  Is  In  the  natimial  interest  for  the 
Coast  puard  to  perform  the  following  serv- 
ices related  to  maritime  safety,  they  do  ben- 
efit identifiable  user  groups,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate to  recover  some  of  the  costs.  Ex- 
pense* associated  with  those  services  that 
would  Ibe  recovered  under  this  bill  Include: 

1.  ObmiBaciAL  Vxssxl  Sartt.  The  Coast 
Ouarq  conducts  several  types  of  inspections 
under  jthls  program: 

a.  laiTiAL  nsracnoH  ros  cxKTincATioM. 
The  Ooast  Ouard  conducts  plan  review  of 
certain  vessels  and  physically  inspects  a 
vessel  during  its  construction  (Including 
hull,  propulsion,  and  safety  systems)  to  see 
that  construction  conforms  to  approved 
plans  pnd  regulations.  Inspection  of  major 
vessel!  during  all  phases  of  construction  can 

of  hundreds  of  hours  of  physical  ex- 
Ion  and  extensive  testing  of  the  work 
under  joonstructlon. 

b.  IssracnoK  rox  cxxtiticatioh.  Inspec- 
tions for  certification  are  required  at  vari- 
ous frequencies,  depending  on  the  type  and 
service  of  the  vessel.  The  Coast  Ouard  In- 
spectsi  the  vessel  to  determine  Its  condition, 
using  Iboth  physical  examinations  and  per- 
f  ormwoe  of  tests. 

c.  RxnreracTioin.  Relnspectlons  are  re- 
quired at  prescribed,  periodic  Intervals 
during  the  period  of  validity  of  the  Certifi- 
cate of  Inspection.  The  scope  of  the  rein- 
spection  is  the  same  as  the  inspection  for 
certification,  but  In  leas  detail,  unless  it  is 
determined  that  a  major  chsinge  has  oc- 
curredsinoe  the  last  Inspection. 

d.  pxTDOCK  xxAMUiAnoii.  The  Coast 
Ouarq  examines  a  vessel's  hull,  machinery, 
and  oiher  appurtenances  to  determine  their 
overai  condition.  IBxamlnatlons  can  Include 
extenglve  testing.  If  warranted,  and  can  take 
from  ^urs  to  days  depending  on  the  siae 
and  condition  of  the  veaaeL  Drydock  exami- 

are  required  at  Intervals  of  from  one 
years,  depoodlng  on  the  vessel's  age. 

and  route.  

opynrau  tnucnnti  xmracnoM. 
and  Islands  located  on  the  Outer 
ital  Shelf  are  regulated  by  the 
Coastj  Ouard  with  reoMCt  to  llghU  and 
other)  warning  devioea,  safety  equipment, 
and  other  matters  related  to  the  protection 
of  lif^  and  pnmerty.  The  Coast  Ouard  in- 
those  structures  and  islands  to  ensure 
compHanoe  with  applicable  standards. 


icBmira  Aim  DoctnaiRAnoii  or 
MAizm  posomnL.  As  part  of  the 
prooegs  of  reducing  risks  from  commercial 
vessel  oporations,  appUeants  seeking  em- 
ployolent  on  spedfled  veassla  must  hold  ap- 
propriate llcenaes,  certificates,  or  merchant 
mariners'  documents  Issued  by  the  Coast 
OuarvL  The  Coast  Ouard  processes  those 
applications  to  ensure  that  merchant  mari- 
ners have  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  sAf  e  operation  of  merchant  veasela.  The 
Coast  Ouard  also  maintains  a  register  of  re- 
ports on  the  conduct,  character,  and  qualifi- 
cation of  merchant  marine  personnel. 


g.  Vl 
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TUMXirTATioii.  Federal  law  re- 

of  documents  to  vessels 

the  foreign  trade  or  licensed  to 

le  trade  on  the  Oreat  Lakes.  In 

trade,  or  in  the  fisheries.  The 

adminlsten  these  vessel  docu- 

kws. 

h.  TomiA^  MXAsnxBiiiiT.  The  measure- 
ment of  vosels  Is  required  to  determine 
gross  and  bet  tonnages,  which  affect  how 
national  Inspection  laws  and  various  cus- 
toms and  anal  transit  duties  wiU  apply  to 
the  vessels.  The  Coast  Ouard  processes  cer- 
tain appllcai  Ions  for  measurement. 

L  EammfiiT  avpsoval  The  Coast  Ouard 
administers  sm  approval  program  for  certain 
types  of  lifesavlng  and  safety  associated 
equliment  used  on  vessels. 

2.  Ans  TQ  Navxoatioii.  A  network  of  over 
46.000  manned  and  unmanned  aids  to  navi- 
gation Is  maintained  along  our  coasts  and  on 
our  Inland  waterways  to  ensure  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the!  mariner.  Loran-C  stations  and 
radio  beaoons  are  operated  in  the  Coastal 
Confluence  Zone  and  the  Cheat  Lakes  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  armed  services  as  well 
ss  marine  and  air  commerce. 

3.  RxautinoiiAL   BoAmro   Satxtt.    The 
develops  minimum   hoating 

and  monitors  manufactur- 
admlnisters  a  safety  recall  or 
ricatlon  program  under  which 
boat  manufacturers  could  be 
required  toi  notify  owners  and  correct  de- 
fects; administers  an  approval  program  for 
certain  types  of  lifesavlng  and  safety  assod- 
ated  equipment,  such  as  personal  flotation 
devices,  vintal  distress  signals  and  fire  extin- 
guishing systems;  Investigates  boating  fa- 
talities on  pavigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  [analyses  the  results  to  develop 
disseminates  safety  Infor- 
{ooordinatea  education  and  other 
Itles  with  the  states  and  boating 
itlons;  and  supports  the  vol- 
unteer Coagt  Ouard  Auxiliary. 

4.  Port  i«n>  EHvnomcKiiTAL  Sapxtt.  The 
Coast  Guard  monitors  hazardous  cargo 
transfer,  liguld  bulk  transfer,  and  ocean 
dumping  Operations;  boards  vessels  to 
ensure  coi^lianoe  with  dangerous  cargo 
laws  and  regulations,  pollution  prevention 
laws,  regulations,  and  International  treaties; 
surveys  and  Inmiects  bulk  liquid  waterfront 
faculties;  conducts  spot  checks  on  designat- 
ed waterfipnt  facilities;  and  Issues  port 
safety  andi  security  Identity  cards  to  iwrt 
workers.     | 

5.  MAxmg  EMVixoinixiiTAL  Rssfoxsk.  The 
Coast  Ouaid  ensures  the  adequate  deanup 
of  oil  and  nazardous  substances  spills. 

6.  DoMx^nc  Icx  OrxxAnoiis.  The  Coast 
several  cutters  specifically 

breaking  ice  on  the  Great 
id,  and  coastal  waters,  along 
outfitted  with  Ice-strengthened 
>lnation,  these  vessels  are  the 
Available  upon  request  to  assist 
navigate  on  waters  which  are 
-bound  In  the  winter.  This  ac- 
tivity takes  place  primarily  In  the  Great 
Lakes  region  (indudlng  the  Inland  rivers) 
and  the  Nartheast  coast  of  the  continental 
United  St4te8.  It  would  not  Indude  emer- 
gency domestic  Ice  operations  that  are  nec- 
essary to  ihe  movement  of  essential  com- 
modities or  to  ice  operations  In  areas  that 
are  normally  ice  free. 

7.  BxuMBi  ADMnnsTXATioR.  The  Coast 
Ouard  approves  the  location  and  plans  of 
proposed  tgldges  prior  to  commencement  of 
constructldn.  alteration,  or  removal  of  ob- 
structive I  ridges,  and  Issues  and  enforces 
drawbridge  regulations. 
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8.  SXAXCH  AMD  Rxscux.  The  Coast  Ouard  Is 
designated  as  the  search  and  rescue  coordi- 
nator for  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  and  certain  areas  of 
the  high  seas.  In  addition  to  serving  mari- 
time users.  Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue 
(SAR)  facilities  perform  SAR  missions  over 
adjacent  coastal  and  inland  areas.  A  net- 
work of  boats,  aircraft,  cutters,  rescue  co- 
ordination centers,  communication  facilities, 
air  stations,  and  boat  stations  are  main- 
tained In  a  sute  of  readiness  to  provide  this 
assistance. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  user  fees.  Section  672  also  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  collect  those  fees  f rwn 
specific  service  redpients,  itifimHng  individ- 
uals who  are  licensed,  certificated,  or  issued 
merchant  mariners'  documents  by  the  Coast 
Guard;  recreational  boat  and  associated 
equipment  manufacturers;  manufacturers 
of  materials  and  equipment  approved  by  the 
Coast  Guard;  owners,  operators,  or  persons 
In  charge  of  all  types  of  vessels,  offshore  fa- 
cilities, snd  terminals;  and  other  users  of 
Coast  Ouard  services. 

In  establishing  the  user  fee  schedule  the 
Secretary  will  consult  with  other  affected 
Federal  agendes.  Provision  is  made  In  sub- 
section (d)  to  ensure  that  the  fee  schedules 
do  not  conflict  with  the  international  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States. 

SBC  t7S.  BSTABLISHIIENT  OF  PEB8. 

The  Secretary  is  charged  with  developing 
regulations,  indudlng  fee  schedules,  to 
carry  out  the  chapter.  In  developing  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  will  consult  with  affect- 
ed agendes.  The  public  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  through  the  rulemak- 
ing process. 

This  section  describes  the  factors  the  Sec- 
retary will  consider  in  establishing  and  issu- 
ing user  fee  schedules  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 673.  The  Secretary  will  consider  the  fol- 
lowing factors  in  developing  fee  schedules: 

a.  The  Coast  Guard  operating  expenses 
for  providing  specific  services,  beyond  those 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  public  at  large; 

b.  The  full  costs  of  administering  and  en- 
forcing the  collection  of  fees; 

c  The  number  of  service  redpients.  taking 
into  consideration  the  types  and  sizes  of  ves- 
sels and  facilities. 

d.  The  equity  and  economic  impact  of  the 
charges  imposed. 

8EC  (74.  COLXfCnON  OF  FBES. 

This  section  permits  the  Secretary  to  col- 
lect fees  from  those  categories  of  users  des- 
ignated in  section  672.  Section  674  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  employ,  under  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions.  Federal,  state, 
and  local  government  entitles,  and  private 
enterprises  or  businesses,  to  help  with  the 
collection  of  user  fees. 

The  term  "waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States"  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  it  is  used  in  various  laws  en- 
forced by  the  Coast  Guard.  (For  example 
see  46  U.S.C.  4301.)  The  term  has  been  in- 
terpreted In  33  CFR  2.05-30  to  include  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States;  other 
waters  located  on  lands  owned  by  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  which  the 
United  States  has  retained  exduslve  or  con- 
current Jurisdiction  or  accepted  Jurisdiction 
under  R.S.  35S  (33  U.S.C.  733);  snd  the 
waters  within  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  and  tbe  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

SBC  (75.  TREATMENT  OF  RECEIPTS. 

This  section  provides  for  depositing  fees 
collected  under  this  act  as  proprietary  re- 
ceipts of  the  department  in  which  the  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  ascribed  to  Coast  Ouard 


activitiea.  in  the  General  Fund  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury. 

SBC  «a  ANNUAL  8BAKB  AND  RESCIIB  VBUPICA- 
THWi. 

This  provision.  In  ooojunction  with  section 
676,  provides  for  an  accounting  of  the 
amounts  collected  and  expended  for  search 
and  rescue  acUvlttos.  This  is  rtwlgned  to 
demonstrate  that  amounts  oolleeted  from 
marine  users  for  this  purpose  do  not  exceed 
the  costs  of  providing  the  services  to  those 
users. 

SBC  tn.  EXEMPTIONS. 

This  section  gives  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  grant  exemptions  which  would 
not  adversely  affect  the  mirpose  of  this  pro- 
posaL  For  example,  lifeboats  an  similar 
boats  could  be  exempted  from  tbe  require- 
ment to  pay  an  annual  fee  so  mariners  are 
not  required  to  pay  more  than  one  user  fee 
for  what  is  essentially  auxiliary  equipment. 
Coast  Ouard  Auxlliartsts  who  voluntarOy 
provide  boating  safety  Information,  ooiutesy 
marine  examinations,  or  on-the-water  aaslat- 
anoe  may  be  exempted  from  all  or  part  of 
the  user  fee  requirement  The  Secretary 
needs  the  flexibility  to  grant  exemptions 
when  Justified. 

SBC  m.  UABOITY  OF  THB  UNITCD  STAin  NOT 

This  section  explidtly  sets  forth  the  in- 
tended llmltati(ms  on  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  this  proposal. 
The  imposition  of  user  fees  is  not  intended 
to  increase  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  wai  be  held  to  a  higher  standard  of 
care  than  If  no  fees  were  assessed.  Nor  Is  tbe 
Intmt  to  create  exposure  to  llabill^  to  third 
parties.  The  intent  of  this  section  Is  to  limit 
the  liaMllty  of  the  United  States  to  that  of 
a  government  entity  with  sovereign  immuni- 
ty, rather  than  that  of  a  provider  of  serv- 
ices. 

SBC  (7*.  PENALTIES. 

This  section  establishes  a  dvO  penalty 
procedure.  In  addition  to  those  already  pro- 
vided by  law,  when  a  user  fee  is  not  paid. 
Under  this  section,  the  maximum  penalty  Is 
$6000,  in  addition  to  the  fee,  for  tbe  owner, 
operator,  or  person  In  charge  of  a  recre- 
ational boat  and  for  Individuals  licensed, 
certificated,  or  lasued  merchant  mariners' 
documents  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  maximum  penalty  for  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  person  In  charge  of  a  vessel  (other 
than  a  recreational  boat),  termlnala,  or  off- 
shore f adUties;  for  recreational  boat  and  as- 
sociated equipment  manuf aeturera;  manu- 
facturers of  materials  and  equipnient  ap- 
proved by  the  Coast  Ouard;  and  other  users 
of  Coast  Ouard  services  Is  $35,000  or  twice 
the  fee,  whichever  Is  greater.  In  addition  to 
the  prescribed  fee.  In  addltlcm.  a  veasel  used 
by  an  owner  or  operator  who  has  not  paid 
the  prescribed  user  fee  is  liable  In  rem  for 
the  penalty  and  the  preacrtbed  user  fee.  Any 
certificate,  document,  permit,  approval,  or 
license  Issued  by  the  Coast  Ouard  Is  Invalid 
unto  all  fees  are  paid.  The  Secretary  Is 
granted  the  authority  to  deny  a  veasel  entry 
to  a  port  or  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  If  the  required  fees  for 
a  vessel  have  not  been  paid.  Finally,  this 
section  requires  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury, when  requested  by  the  Secretary,  to 
withhold  clearance  for  vessels  bound  to  for- 
eign ports  until  the  prescribed  fee  Is  paid  or 
a  bond  Is  posted. 

It  is  envisioned  that  the  current  Coast 
Ouard  penalty  assessment  procedures  In 
Part  1.07  of  UUe  33,  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
li^ons,  will  be  used  to  assess  the  penalties 
prescribed  by  tbe  Act 


Section  3  repeals  restrictlaas  on  the 
amount  that  may  be  charged  to  record  bins 
of  sale,  oonveyanoea,  mortgages  and  fumiah 
copies  In  Subsection  I  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act,  Sec  30  of  tbe  Act  of  June  6.  1930.  c. 
360.  Sec  30.  41  Stat  1003  (46  App.  V&.C. 
937),  as  amended;  and  the  prohibition  In  sec- 
tion 3110  of  46  VA.  Code  on  charging  fees 
for  services  related  to  tbe  engagement  and 
discharge  of  seamen,  tbe  lnspert.iffn  and  ex- 
aminatton  of  vessels,  tbe  itr^wiiif  of  mas- 
ters, mates,  pilots,  and  engineers,  and  the 
measurement  or  documentation  of  vessels.* 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himaelf 
and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1330.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  en- 
forcement of  child  abuse  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
souroeg. 
CHILD  ABosx  aaruaiura  aks  cLKAxnoBoosx 

IMPaOVXMXHT  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  the  proposed 
Child  Abuse  Reporting  and  Clearing- 
house Improvements  Act  of  198S.  I  am 
Joined  in  introducing  this  legldation 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dons],  who  serves 
both  as  the  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
children's  caucus  and  the  rai^dng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  SubocHnmlttee 
on  Children.  Families.  Alcoholism  and 
Drugs  of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee.  Companion  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  todbay  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  from  California,  includ- 
ing Representatives  Doir  Edwards, 
Oeoboe  Mn.iJR.  and  Mb.  I^vixb. 

This  legislation  is  derived  from  the 
recommendations  proposed  by  a  com- 
mission on  EInforcement  of  Child 
Abuse  Laws  convened  by  the  Califor- 
nia attorney  general.  John  Van  de 
Kamp.  This  commission,  which'  re- 
leased its  final  report  in  April  of  this 
year,  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions to  improve  the  enforcement  of 
child  abuse  laws  in  California.  The 
commission  focused  its  attention  on 
how  the  existing  systems  assist  child 
victims  of  sexual  and  physical  abuse 
and  what  should  be  done  to  improve 
those  systems.  Their  investigations 
found  that  the  child  victim  is  too  fre- 
quently victimized  again  by  those  very 
systems  designed  to  help.  The  report 
Issued  by  the  Van  de  Kamp  Ccmimls- 
sion  contains  numerous  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions  on  how  these 
systems  might  be  made  to  work  better 
for  the  children  involved. 

aXLATIOmHIP  TO  THX  PBOPOSSS  CHIUMIBl'S 
JUSnCS  ACT 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  California  attorney 
general's  commission  report  call  for 
changes  in  California  laws  and  Judicial 
procedures  which  closely  parallel  the 
reforms  proposed  in  legislation  which 
was  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkhts], 
the  proposed  Children's  Justice  Act,  S. 
140.  On  May  2,  1985. 1  testified  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Fami- 
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lies.  Alcoholism  and  Drugs,  which  Sen- 
ator Hawkins  chairs,  in  support  of  8. 
140  and  to  present  the  report  of  the 
Van  de  Kamp  Commission  to  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  have  also  Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
8.  140  and  plan  to  work  closely  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  getting 
this  legislation  enacted  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  my  testimony  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRo  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marics. 

OIRSR  KKXIKlIXIIOATIOira  III  THE  CAUTOKHIA 


In  addition  to  recommending 
changes  in  California  statutes  and  pro- 
cedures to  improve  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  child  abuse  cases 
and  reduce  the  trauma  to  the  child 
victim  witnesses  involved  in  these 
cases,  the  California  attorney  gener- 
al's commission  also  made  several  rec- 
ommendations involving  issues  at  the 
Federal  leveL  These  recommendations 
are  Incorporated  into  the  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today. 

This  legislation  contains  three  provi- 
sions: 

First,  it  would  amend  the  Federal  al- 
coholism and  drug  treatment  statute 
provisions  relating  to  confidentiality 
to  make  clear  that  these  statutory  pro- 
visions should  not  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  an  obligation,  imder 
State  laws,  to  report  child  abuse. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  infor- 
mation on  child  abuse  incidents,  in- 
cluding child  sexual  abuse,  be  included 
in  the  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
System  [UCRl. 

Third,  it  would  direct  the  National 
Center  on  ChUd  Abuse  and  Neglect  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  take  an  active  role  in;  first, 
collecting  and  disseminating  to  appro- 
priate State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  information  on  various  tech- 
niques and  i4>proaches  that  are  being 
developed,  utilised,  or  proposed  to  im- 
prove the  success  of  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  child  sexual  abuse 
cases,  and  to  reduce  the  trauma  to  the 
child  victim  in  such  investigations  and 
prosecutions;  second,  developing  and 
disseminating  model  training  materi- 
als and  procedures  to  help  ensure  that 
all  law  enforcement,  legal,  Judicial, 
and  chOd  welfare  personnel  are  ade- 
quately trained  to  deal  with  child 
sexual  abuse  victims;  and  third,  to  sup- 
port research  projects  to  assist  in  iden- 
tifying effective  approaches  to  improv- 
ing the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  child  sexual  abuse  cases. 

This  latter  provision  is  derived  from 
an  amendment  I  proposed  during  my 
testimony  in  support  of  S.  140. 1  have 
included  it  in  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  so  that  others  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  this 
proposal  as  weU  but  I  very  much  hope 
that  the  basic  thrust  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  provisions  includ- 


ed in  tills  new  biU  wiU  be  incorporated 
into  S.'  140  as  it  moves  forward. 

RDXSAL  PRXDfPTIOIl  OP  STATX  RKPORTIHO 
LAWS 

Mr.  ^>resident,  section  2  of  this  legis- 
lation >deals  with  a  problem  that  has 
arisen  [regarding  the  conflict  between 
the  getoeral  confidentiality  provisions 
in  the  Federal  drug  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism statutes,  sections  290dd-3  and 
290ee-a  of  title  42,  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  Stkte  and  local  laws  which  require 
all  heilth-care  professionals  to  report 
cases  of  known  or  suspected  child 
abuse  which  come  to  their  attention. 
The  general  confidentiality  provisions 
in  thei  Federal  laws  have  been  con- 
strued by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  bar  employees 
of  drug  and  alcoholism  programs  from 
compl^hng  with  State  or  local  laws  re- 
quiring child  abuse  reporting. 

It  is<  ironic  that  States,  under  the 
Federal  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act,  Public  Law  93-247,  are 
requirtd  to  enact  laws  mandating  the 
reporting  of  child  abuse,  yet  another 
Feder^  statute— involving  the  federal- 
ly funded  drug  and  alcoholism  treat- 
ment urograms— has  been  interpreted 
as  proiilbltlng  compliance  with  those 
very  reporting  obligations.  It  is  also 
ironic  that  health-care  providers  work- 
ing in  a  drug  or  alcohol  treatment  pro- 
gram that  is  totally  funded  by  State, 
local,  dr  private  sources  would  be  fully 
obligaied  to  comply  with  child  abuse 
reportmg  requirements.  However,  the 
presenpe  in  such  a  program  of  Federal 
f  undinK  under  the  drug  abuse  or  alco- 
holismi  acts  would  override  such  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  [President,  substance  abuse  is 
closelyt  related  to  child  abuse.  Last 
week,  |tt  a  policy  forum  of  the  Senate 
children's  caucus  that  I  chaired  in  Los 
Angel9i,  one  of  the  witnesses— a  front- 
line children's  services  worker— told 
me  thptt  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
child  ^huse  cases  she  handles  involves 
a  parent  who  is  a  drug  abuser.  It  Is 
simply!  imconsclonable  that  State  ef- 
forts to  protect  these  children  are 
being  {hampered  by  this  conflict  be- 
tween t^eral  laws. 

Mr.  president,  I  recognize  that  there 
may  be  concerns  that  If  substance 
abiuem  are  not  guaranteed  confiden- 
tiality, they  may  not  seek  help  at 
these  programs.  Similar  concerns  were 
raised! a  decade  ago  when  the  child 
abuse  :  reporting  laws  were  first  en- 
acted. It  was  argued  then  that  to  re- 
quire, for  example,  health  profession- 
als to  .report  child  abuse  would  deter 
abusivf  parents  from  bringing  their 
children  in  for  treatment.  But  experi- 
ence T^aa  not  shown  that  to  be  true. 
Child  jabxise  reporting  has  become  an 
accepted  responsibility  for  many, 
many  professionals. 

In  California,  and  In  most  other 
Stateai  as  well,  all  physicians,  psychia- 
trists,!  psychologists,  nurses,  dentists, 
laboratory  technicians  and  a  multi- 
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tude  of  ottier  health-related  profes- 
sionals are  required  to  comply  with 
child  abuse  reporting  laws.  The  same 
reporting  requirements  ai5ply  under 
California  law  to  State  or  county 
public  health  employees  involved  in 
venereal  disease  treatment  programs; 
precisely  the  same  confidentiality 
issues  are  involved  in  those  very  sensi- 
tive prograiu  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  child  abuse  reporting  require- 
ment has  tatindered  carnring  out  of  ve- 
nereal disease  programs. 

It  is  also  irelevant  that  a  number  of 
coiirts  have  already  determined  that 
the  records  maintained  by  a  federally 
fimded  drug  or  alcoholism  treatment 
program  ^ui  be  made  available, 
through  a  court  order,  in  connection 
with  prosedution  of  a  child  abuse  case. 
The  Federal  statute  authorizes  release 
of  information,  for  good  cause,  pursu- 
ant to  a  coirt  order.  In  one  New  York 
case.  In  Ok  Matter  of  the  Doe  ChU- 
dren.  93  Misc.  2d  479,  402  N.YJ3.  958 
(Fam.  Ct.  1978),  the  need  for  such  in- 
formation in  a  child  neglect  case  was 
held  to  outweigh  the  patient's  confi- 
dentiality interests  under  the  Federal 
statutes.  As  explained  in  the  Doe  case: 

In  Mwesglnt  the  public  Interest,  the  court 
must  consid^  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
three  childreh  who  are  alleged  to  be  neglect- 
ed... .  The  iaterests  of  these  young  children 
in  living  in  tecure  surroundlncs  outweighs 
any  possible  Injury  to  the  p«tlent  or  to  the 
physician-pauent  relationship.  402  N.T.8. 
3dat959-«0. 

Other  co^  decisions  have  reached 
similar  conclusions.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  information  gathered  in 
the  course  of  providing  treatment  in  a 
federaUy  funded  drug  or  alcoholism 
program  is  not  absolutely  privileged 
and  can  b^  provided  after  the  abuse 
occurs  pu^uant  to  a  court  order. 
These  providers  thus  cannot,  under 
existing  la\^,  guarantee  absolute  confi- 
dentiality fo  their  clients  since  the 
records  can  be  made  available  in  such 
a  child  abuse  or  neglect  proceeding. 
However,  Under  the  HHS  interpreta- 
tion of  sections  290dd-3  and  290ee-3  of 
title  42,  a  health-care  professional 
cannot  report  an  ongoing  child  abuse 
case  to  a  cnild  protection  worker. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  S^rices,  in  regulations  pro- 
mulgated oil  August  25,  1983— Federal 
Register,  vol.  48,  No.  166,  at  page 
38767— in  { response  to  comments 
urging  that  the  regulations  provide  for 
compliance  with  child  abuse  reporting 
laws,  recognized  the  problem  in  exist- 
ing law,  but  concluded  that  the  "De- 
partment cannot  by  regulation  abro- 
gate the  statutory  restrictions  where  a 
disclosure  ts  made  in  connection  with 
the  reporting  of  child  abuse  or  ne- . 
gleet."  Tne  Department  did  state, 
however,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Department  "to  encourage  providers 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  services  to 
report  instiJices  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect where  this  can  be  done  in  con- 


formity with  the  statutory  confiden- 
tiality protections."  It  further  suggest- 
ed using  court  orders  to  authorize  dis- 
closures, reporting  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  identify  the  patient  as  an  al- 
cohol or  drug  abuse  patient,  getting 
the  consent  of  the  patient  to  make  the 
report,  or  utilizing  the  exception  for  a 
medical  emergency  to  Justify  breaking 
the  confidentiality  provisions  where 
the  child  requires  immediate  medical 
intervention. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we 
dealt  with  this  problem  in  a  straight- 
forward manner.  The  U.S.  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Family  Vio- 
lence in  1984  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  the  California  attorney  gener- 
al's commission.  That  task  force  flatly 
recommended  that  "confidentiality 
statutes  and  regulations  for  Federal 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  treatment  pro- 
grams should  be  amended  to  require 
compliance  with  State  laws  on  manda- 
tory reporting  of  child  abuse,  neglect 
and  molestation."  Our  bill  would  im- 
plement that  recommendation. 

The  language  to  be  added  to  the 
drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  treatment 
statutes  is  virtually  identical  to  lan- 
guage included  in  section  312(b)  of  last 
year's  child  abuse  amendments.  Public 
Law  98-^57,  providing  an  exception 
with  respect  to  the  obligation  to 
report  suspected  child  abuse  incidents 
within  the  general  confidentiality  pro- 
visions of  the  new  family  violence  pre- 
vention and  services  program. 

mCLUSIOM  OP  CHILD  ABU8B  STATISTICS  IH  THX 

uinroRM  cRim  rxpoxting  ststkh 
One  continuing  problem  in  the  child 
abuse  field  is  the  lack  of  hard  data  on 
the  incidence  and  disposition  of  child 
abuse  cases.  The  California  commis- 
sion noted  that  the  data  and  research 
necessary  to  guide  policymakers  in  the 
area  of  child  abuse  was  inadequate. 
Among  the  several  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
child  abuse  statistics  in  the  FBI  Uni- 
form Crime  Reporting  System.  An 
identical  recommendation  was  includ- 
ed In  the  U.S.  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Family  Violence  report. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  would  direct  that  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reporting  System  be  modified 
so  as  to  include  such  information.  It 
also  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
report  back  to  Congress  within  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  act  on 
whether  such  modification  has  been 
made  and,  if  not,  when  it  will  be  made. 

NATIONAL  CZNTCR  ON  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NNLBCT 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion would  direct  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  begin 
to  play  a  more  active  role  in  helping 
States  improve  and  reform  their  laws 
relating  to  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  child  sexual  abuse  cases  in  a 
manner  that  will  reduce  the  trauma 
experienced  by  the  child  victims. 


Specifically,  the  bill  would  require 
that,  within  6  months,  the  Center 
compUe,  analjrze,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate to  each  State  information  on  the 
various  approaches  being  utilized,  de- 
veloped, or  proposed,  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  or  lack 
thereof,  to  improve  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  chUd  sexual  abuse 
cases  in  a  manner  which  would  reduce 
the  trauma  to  the  child  victim  and 
provide  the  States  with  other  materi- 
als or  Information  that  may  be  helpful 
in  making  such  improvements.  It 
would  also  require  the  National 
Center  to  provide  the  States  with 
model  training  materials  and  proce- 
dures to  help  ensure  that  all  law  en- 
forcement, legal.  Judicial,  and  child 
welfare  personnel  are  adequately 
trained  to  deal  with  child  sexual  abuse 
victims.  Lastly,  it  would  require  the 
Center  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
research  projects  to  assist  in  identify- 
ing effective  approaches  to  improve 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
child  sexual  abuse  cases  in  a  manner 
which  reduces  the  trauma  to  the  child 
victim.  These  activities,  under  the  bill, 
would  be  carried  out  in  coordination 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  which 
is  also.  alreaJdy  involved  in  support  of 
certain  research  activities  in  this  area. 
Ideally,  these  two  Federal  agencies 
would  pool  their  resources  and  creativ- 
ity to  help  provide  leadership  and  sup- 
port to  the  States  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  State  and  local  investigation 
and  prosecution  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  repeatedly,  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  stressed  the  need 
for  development  of  appropriate  proce- 
dures, training  materials,  and  research 
into  the  various  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse,  particularly  those 
relating  to  sexual  abuse  cases.  One 
specific  recommendation  was  for  the 
State  of  California  to  investigate  what 
other  Jurisdictions,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  are  doing  in  these  areas  and 
analyze  the  reasons  for  the  effective- 
ness or  lack  thereof  of  approaches 
being  tested  in  other  Jurisdictions. 
During  the  hearings  on  S.  140,  wit- 
nesses repeatedly  called  for  the  shar- 
ing of  information  on  what  was  being 
tried  and  what  was  effective.  Jack  Yel- 
verton.  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional District  Attorneys  Association 
specifically  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  network  to  share 
information  and  expertise  on  model 
programs,  to  report  and  track  changes 
in  case  and  statutory  law  throughout 
the  States  and  diisemlnate  this  Infor- 
mation, to  monitor  and  evaluate 
changes  in  State  and  Federal  laws 
based  upon  the  actual  case  experience 
of  prosecutors,  and  to  develop  model 
legislation  based  upon  such  experi- 
ence. 

During  the  hearing  in  Los  Angeles  I 
chaired  last  week.  I  heard  a  similar 
plea  for  clearinghouse  activities  to 
support  local  law  enforcement  efforts 


to  deal  with  complex  sexual  abuse 
cases.  It  was  suggested  that  there 
ought  to  be  one  telephone  number 
that  local  officials  throughout  the 
country  could  call  to  get  information 
and  advice  on  how  to  proceed  with 
these  difficult  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  enacted  in 
1974  which  established  the  National 
Center  for  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect, 
and,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Human 
Development,  I  authored  the  1978  leg- 
islation which  extended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  i4>propriations  in  that  act.  The 
Center  was  established  to  serve  as  Just 
such  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
and  to  help  develop  the  materials  and 
procedures  to  be  used  by  individual 
States  and  localities  in  confronting 
these  cases.  One  persistent  problem 
that  has  plagued  the  Federal  Child 
Abuse  Program  since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished has  been  its  not  disseminating 
information  and  research  findings  on 
a  timely  basis  to  those  in  the  field  who 
need  to  know  what  approaches  and 
techniques  are  being  tested  in  other 
Jurisdictions  and  which  of  those  are 
working  and  which  are  not. 

A  basic  reason  for  this  falling  has 
been  that  the  National  Center  has 
been  buried  in  the  wtts  bureaucracy, 
with  its  f imdlng  diverted  on  occasion 
to  support  general  discretionary 
projects  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  Services,  rather 
than  spent  on  projects  focused  specifi- 
cally on  the  issues  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect.  In  April  of  1980,  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  [GAOl  issued  a 
report  highlighting  the  weakness  in 
the  National  Center's  activities.  That 
report— "Increased  Federal  Elfforts 
Needed  to  Better  Identify,  Treat,  and 
Prevent  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect"— 
noted  that  the  "Center  has  provided 
little  guidance  and  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  on  effective  approaches 
and  programs  to  deal  with  abuse  and 
neglect  *  *  *.  Center  officials  had  not 
clearly  communicated  to  States  and  lo- 
calities their  opinions  on  promising  np- 
proaches  and  programs  even  after  ex- 
tensive research  and  evaluation."  OAO 
specifically  recommended  that  to  im- 
prove its  leadership  and  assistance, 
the  Center  should  be  required  to 
better  coordinate  Federal  programs 
and  resources,  identify  ^proaches  and 
programs  showing  promise  of  success, 
and  develop  information  on  the 
progress  of  States  and  localities  in  ad- 
dressing abuse  and  neglect.  GAO  also 
noted  that  much  of  the  problem  arose 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  support  for 
the  Center  from  HHS  and  noted  prior 
efforts  within  HHS  to  divert  some  of 
the  Center's  research  fimds  to  other 
programs.  Nothing  in  the  intervening 
years  since  the  GAO  report  was  issued 
has  changed  much.  Indeed,  Congress 
was  forced  in  last  year's  legislation  re- 
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authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
Federal  Child  Abuse  Program  to  in- 
clude provisions  prohibiting  HHS  from 
using  any  fimds  appropriated  under 
the  child  abuse  act  for  any  purpose 
other  than  that  for  which  such  funds 
were  specifically  authorized. 

During  the  hearings  held  in  the  last 
Congress  on  reauthorizing  funding  for 
the  National  Center,  the  American 
Humane  Association  specifically  rec- 
ommended that  the  Center  should  em- 
phasize its  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  in  an  "assertive" 
way.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  Nation- 
al Center  that  serves  merely  as  a  re- 
pository of  information;  active  efforts 
need  to  be  made  to  share  the  informa- 
tion with  those  in  the  field  who  can 
put  it  to  use.  Without  this  Und  of 
leadership  and  initiative  to  dissemi- 
nate information,  the  individual  States 
are  needlessly  left  to  duplicate  activi- 
ties and  waste  time  and  resources  pur- 
suing deadends. 

The  legislation  being  introduced 
today  thus  would  give  the  National 
Center  a  specific  role  and  6-month 
deadline  to  meet  in  the  national  effort 
to  improve  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion of  child  sexual  abiise  cases.  It  is 
also  directed  to  provide  support  to  re- 
search projects  aimed  at  identifying 
effective  mpproathea  to  these  investi- 
gations and  prosecutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  is 
drafted  so  that  these  activities  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  National  Center  uti- 
lizing the  discretionary  funds  that  are 
aiqjropriated  for  activities  carried  out 
under  section  2(b)  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Act.  The  1985  HHS  Appropriation  Act 
substantially  increased  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  the  Chfld  Abuse  Program. 
The  total  appropriation  for  the  Child 
Abuse  Program  was  increased  from 
the  fiscal  year  1984  level  of  $16  million 
to  a  total  fiscal  year  1985  level  of  $30 
million.  The  amount  appropriated  for 
discretionary  activities  was  increased 
from  $9.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1984 
to  $11  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Since  the  activities  called  for  under 
this  bill  are  already  within  the  areas 
of  responsibility  of  the  National 
Center,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
Center  cannot  satisfy  these  require- 
ments with  its  existing  resources.  This 
issue  deserves  priority  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  importance  of  the  requirement 
that  the  National  Center  disseminate 
model  training  materials  to  law  en- 
forcement. Judicial,  legal,  and  child 
welfare  i)ersonnel  on  how  to  deal  with 
child  sexiial  abuse  victims.  The  need 
for  this  material  has  been  stressed 
over  and  over,  both  in  the  Van  de 
Camp  Commission  report  and  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  that  commission.  Dealing  with 
a  chUd  who  has  been  the  victim  of 
sexual  abuse  is  a  very  difficult  and 
very  sensitive  matter.  The  danger  of 
further  and  deeper  traumatization  of 


the  child  by  insensitive  questioning  or 
treatnient  is  very  high.  Without  ade- 
quate training,  many  professionals 
who  wint  to  help  a  child  may  actually 
do  moH  harm  than  good.  The  Judges 
as  well  as  the  lawyers  who  deal  with 
these  Children  in  the  courtroom  set- 
ting particularly  need  to  be  sensitized 
to  the  special  problems  facing  these 
young  iwitnesses. 

Mr.  I^resident.  the  need  to  make  the 
courtrfeom  a  less  traumatic  experience 
for  child  sexual  abuse  witnesses  was 
dramatically  illustrated  last  week 
when  ^he  parents  of  28  of  the  41  chil- 
dren scheduled  to  testify  in  the 
McMartin  Preschool  sexual  abuse  pre- 
liminatT  hearing  proceeding  refused  to 
let  their  children  testify.  The  trial 
court  judge  had  ruled  that  a  new  State 
law  permitting  closed-circuit  television 
testimony  in  such  cases  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  pending  case.  These 
parente  refused  to  submit  their  chil- 
dren to  the  same  ordeal  that  the  13 
children  who  had  already  testified  in 
the  10-month  long  preliminary  hear- 
ing hail  been  forced  to  endure.  Finally, 
the  training  to  be  developed  under  our 
bill  would  need  to  go  beyond  the  train- 
ing of  Just  the  child  welfare  workers 
who  are  assigned  to  these  cases  or 
even  ^e  law  enforcement  officers  as- 
signed to  specialized  child  abuse  units. 
An  agsressive  campaign  needs  to  be 
moimted  to  make  sure  that  all  partici- 
pants In  the  legal  and  social  services 
systenjs  who  interact  with  these  very 
vulneikble  children  are  adequately 
trainei  to  help,  not  add  injury,  to 
these  fictims. 

!  COHCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  child  abuse,  particu- 
larly arxual  abuse  of  children,  is  a  very 
seriou4  problem  in  our  society.  The 
growing  statistics  on  the  incidence  of 
sexiial  abuse  of  children— regardless  of 
whethfer  they  represent  merely  better 
reporting  procedures  or  an  increase  in 
the  eases  themselves— demonstrate 
beyond  any  doubt  that  more  needs  to 
be  dotie  by  Oovemment  entitles  at 
every  level  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
devaistktlng  abuse.  As  the  Senate  coau- 
thor ifith  former  Senator  Percy  of  the 
1978  legislation  which  establl^ed  the 
first  Federal  program  focused  upon 
proviong  treatment  for  the  young  vic- 
tims of  sexual  abuse,  I  an  convinced 
that  ve  must  also  deal  with  another 
aspect  of  this  problon— the  further 
victimization  of  the  child  through  a 
Judiciil  process  that  falls  to  recognize 
the  a4ditional  trauma  that  a  child  ex- 
periei|ces  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
cases  I  through  the  criminal  court 
ssrstea.  I  am  deeply  committed  to 
findiitt;  ways  to  prevent  child  abuse 
and  c(ild  sexual  abuse  and  to  provide 
iriate  treatment  for  child  abuse 
and  their  families.  But  we  also 
:e  steps  to  make  sure  that  the 
Judlci$J  and  the  law  enforcement  as- 
pects of  these  cases  are  adequately 
handl^  Parents  are  Justifiably  reluc- 
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tant  to  have  their  children  subjected 
to  a  further  abuse  through  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  these  cases.  As  a 
consequence,  in  some  cases,  the  perpe- 
trators ofi  heinous  crimes  against 
yoimg  chllaren  are  allowed  to  go  free. 
Better  reporting  and  enforcement  of 
child  abuse  laws  can  help  deter  poten- 
tial abusels  from  engaging  in  the 
abuse  in  th^  first  instance. 

Mr.  Presulent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tke  text  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  {the  Rkord  preceding  my 
testimony  on  S.  140. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  testiniony  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tpe  Vscattn.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacked  by  the  SetuUe  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entatipet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  attembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ChUd  Abuse  Re- 
porting and  Clearlnshotue  Improvements 
Act  of  1985". 

8k.  2.  (aj  SecUon  523  of  the  Public 
Health  Serv^  Act  (42  VS.C.  290dd-S)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  BtrUdng  out  "subsection  (e)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  ke)  and  (1)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection:    { 

"(i)  Nothii 
strued  to  sui 
or  local  reqi 
incidents  of 
propriate 

(b)  SecUoi 


;  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
laede  the  application  of  State 
lents  for  the  reporting  of 
chQd  abuse  to  the  ap- 
tte  or  local  authorities.". 
527  of  such  Act  (42  UAC. 
290ee-3)  is  aibended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (e)"  in  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsections  ;<e)  and  (i)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  sufersede  the  application  of  State 
Its  for  the  reporting  of 
cliOd  abuse  to  the  ap- 
or  local  authorities.", 
clarification  system  used  by 
the  Identifl^tion  Division  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  lavestlgation  in  its  Criminal  File 
shall  lie  modified  to  Include  a  category  for 
specific  statistics  for  offenses  involving 
child  abuse.!  including  child  seziial  abuse. 
NotUter 
enactment 
al  shaU 
tees  of  the 
cation  has 


or  local  reqi 
Incidents  of 
propriate 
Sk.  3. 


90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
this  Act,  the  Attorney  Oener- 
to  the  appropriate  Commit- 
on  whether  tills  modif  i- 
made  and,  If  not,  why  it  has 
not  yet  beenjmade  and  when  it  will  be  made. 
Sic.  4.  SerUon  2(b)  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
SlOl(b))  la  aiiended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  clause  (6): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7)  atid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  addaig  after  clause  (7)  the  following 
new  clause:  I 

"(8)  in  codrdinatlon  with  the  Department 
of  Justice— I 

(A)  compU^,  analyze,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate to  each  State  a  simmiary,  including  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  or  lack 
thereof,  of  approaches  being  utilized,  devel- 
oped, or  pro  Tosed  with  respect  to  improving 
the  tnvestig  ition  and  prosecution  of  chOd 
sexual  abusi  cases  in  a  manner  which  re- 
duces the  ti  auma  to  the  child  victim  along 
with  such  01  her  materials  or  information  as 


may  be  helpful  to  the  SUtes  in  developing 
or  Implementing  programs  or  procedures  to 
improve  such  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions; 

(B)  develop  and  dissmiinate  to  appropri- 
ate State  officials  model  training  materials 
and  procedures  to  help  ensure  that  all  law 
enforcement,  legal.  Judicial,  and  child  wel- 
fare personnel  are  adequately  trained  to 
deal  with  child  sexual  abuse  victims;  and 

(C)  provide  for  the  support  of  research 
projects  to  assist  in  identifying  effective  ap- 
proaches to  improve  the  invesUvition  and 
prosecutkm  of  diild  sexual  abuse  cases  in  a 
manner  which  reduces  the  trauma  to  the 
ChUd  victim.". 

Sk.  S.  The  summary,  information,  and 
materials  required  to  be  disseminated  under 
cUuse  (8XA)  and  (B>  as  added  by  section  4 
of  this  Act.  shall  be  made  available  to  ap- 
propriate State  officials  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Tssmcoirr  op  Skratoi  Alam  Cuanom 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  testimony  on  S.  140  and  to  share 
with  you  some  of  the  recommendations  and 
findings  from  a  report  issued  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  California  Attorney  General's 
Commission  on  the  Enforcement  of  Child 
Abuse  Laws. 

First,  however.  I  want  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  work  which  both  the  new 
Chairwoman  of  this  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Hawkins  and  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member.  Senator  Dodd.  liave  done  In  bring- 
ing national  attention  to  the  problems  of 
sexual  abuse  of  young  children.  The  forum 
on  this  issue  held  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Children's  Caucus,  which  both  Senator 
Dodd  and  Senator  Hawkins  participate  in. 
played  an  important  role  in  focusing  atten- 
tion upon  a  subject  which  has  too  oftoi 
been  hidden  from  public  view.  The  legtsla- 
tion  which  Senator  Dodd  authored  last 
year,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Continuing  Res- 
olution, which  established  a  federal  chil- 
dren's trust  fund  matfhing  grant  program 
to  help  encourage  states  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  prevent  chOd  abuse  also  promises 
to  expand  the  resources  available  for  these 
Important  activities. 

1*78  I.aOfSLATIVX  DTOKTS 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Child  and 
Human  Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  lAbor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee—one of  the  predecessors  of  this  sub- 
committee—I have  had  a  long  standing  in- 
terest and  concern  about  the  problems  re- 
lating to  child  abuse  and  neglect,  including 
sexual  abuse. 

In  1978, 1  co-authored  with  Senator  Percy 
legislaUon  whkAi  established  the  first  feder- 
al program  f  ocuaed  specifically  on  the  prob- 
lem of  sexual  abuse  of  children.  That  meas- 
ure, which  was  enacted  as  part  of  Puidic 
lAw  95-288,  established  a  small  grant  pro- 
gram under  the  federal  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  to  help  establish 
programs  to  provide  services  and  treatment 
to  chOdren  who  were  the  victims  of  sexual 
abuse  and  to  help  develop  programs  to  pre- 
vent such  abuse.  Although  the  separate 
funding  for  that  program  was  eliminated  in 
the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  re- 
store the  separate  funding  authorisation  in 
last  years  Oiild  Abuse  Amendments.  Public 
Law  98-457. 

What  seemed  in  1978  to  be  an  important 
problon  wpears  today  to  tiave  represented 
merely  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg.  The  growing 
statistics  on  Incidence  of  sexual  abuse  of 


children— reganUeas  of  wtiether  they  repre- 
sent merely  better  reporting  procedures  or 
an  increase  in  the  cases  themselves  demon- 
strate  beyond  any  doubt  that  more  needs  to 
be  done  by  government  entities  at  every 
level  to  deal  effectively  with  the  devastating 
abuse  of  our  children. 

The  1978  law  focused  primarily  on  provid- 
ing treatment  for  ttie  young  victims  of 
sexual  abuse. 

The  legislation  propoaed  by  Senator  Haw- 
kins, the  proposed  "Children's  Justice  Act", 
moves  a  step  further  by  addressing  another 
very  Important  element  of  the  overall  prob- 
lem relating  to  sexual  abuse  cases  the  fur- 
ther victimization  of  the  child  victims 
tlirough  an  abusive  Judicial  process  that 
falls  to  recognize  the  special  nature  of  the 
crime  involved  and  the  additi<nial  trauma 
inflicted  upon  the  children  who  are  often 
the  principal  sources  of  evidence  in  the  Judi- 
cial proceedings  brought  against  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  sexual  abuse.  S.  140  would  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
grants  to  be  made  to  states  which  enact  re- 
forms designed  to  Improve  legal  and  admin- 
istrative proceedinss  regarding  the  Investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  sexual  chUd  abuse 


This  new  focus  is  greatly  needed. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  introductory  re- 
marks, the  California  Attorney  General's 
Commission  on  Enforcement  of  ChUd  Abuse 
Laws  has  recently  Issued  a  report  containing 
a  series  of  findings  and  recommendations 
focused  primarily  on  how  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  could  be  made  to  work  better  to 
protect  children  who  are  the  victims  of 
sexual  and  physical  abuse. 

Ijiter  this  month.  John  Van  de  Kamp,  the 
California  Attorney  General,  and  I  wlU  be 
annotincing  a  Joint  effort  at  the  state  and 
federal  level  to  bring  about  implementatlm 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Commission.  Towards  that  end.  I 
Intend  to  Introduce  omnibus  legislation  late 
this  month  to  carry  out  several  of  the  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  specific  pro- 
visions of  various  federal  laws  which  appear 
to  conflict  with  state  child  abuse  reporting 
requirements. 

Specifically.  I  will  incorporate  In  that  leg- 
islation recommaidatiai  lULl.  (page  1-14). 
to  change  federal  drug  abuse  statutes  to 
aUow  the  reporting  of  child  abuse  as  re- 
quired by  state  law.  **'yn'""*~U^**"  n.C.l. 
(page  0-2)  mntAtwitng  gtaSlar  jnopoaals  with 
respect  to  f edoal  welfare  and  aodal  sovioes 
statutes,  and  reoommendation  n.C.1.  (page 
8-2)  to  include  child  abuae  sUtlstles  in  the 
FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System. 
laoomiBissTioin  laumro  to  wvaronB  or 
a  i«o 

In  addition,  many  of  the  reoommenda- 
tlons  oontatned  in  the  California  Attorney 
General's  Commission's  report  are  fully  con- 
sistent with  purpoaes  of  the  Iwgislatlon 
which  Senator  Hai^ins  has  Introduced.  S. 
140. 

For  example,  the  Califoniia  Commlaalon 
recommended  that  local  law  enforcement 
agendas  in  Califomia  established  special- 
iaed  units  or  T«^f"r  trained  officers  to 
handle  all  phases  of  Investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  these  eases  a  concept  which 
would  fau  within  the  purposes  of  8. 140. 

A    number    of    ra/wmmmnAmtinwim    In    the 

report  focus  upon  the  need  for  legislation  to 
modify  courtroom  procedures  to  accommo- 
date the  special  needs  of  chUd  victims. 
These  recommendations  Include: 

Placing  reasonable  limitations  within  con- 
stitutional limits  on  repetitive  questions 
asked  of  child  witowsea; 


Explicit  Judicial  authority  to  control  the 
method  of  quesUoning  of  child  witnesses; 

Establishment  of  spedal  rules  tor  deter- 
mining the  competency  of  diild  witnesses; 

Expanding  the  evidentiary  rules  relating 
to  hearsay  testimony  to  provide,  with  appro- 
priate saf  egiiarda.  for  the  admlssMlity  of 
out^f-oourt  statements  of  young  child 
abuae  victims;  and. 

Permitting  the  use  of  contemporaneous 
dose-dreuit  televised  testimony  of  very 
young  witnesses  in  order  to  reduce  the  pres* 
sures  and  tenslnis  experienced  by  these 
children  in  experiencing  a  typical  court- 
room situation. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  executive  summa- 
ry of  the  Califomia  COmmiasloa's  recom- 
mendations be  induded  in  the  hearing 
record  at  the  ocnduskn  of  my  remario.  I 
am  also  submitting  a  copy  of  the  fuU  report 
for  the  Suboommtttee's  files. 

I  believe  that  the  Chairwoman  has  al- 
ready recdved  a  letter  from  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Van  de  Kamp  in  support  of  S.  140.  I 
would  like  to  Join  In  that  support  and  would 
request  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor  of  this  legidation. 

At  this  point,  the  recommendations  in  the 
Califomia  Coounisslons  report  remain 
simply  recommendations.  Enactment  of  S. 
140  would.  I  believe,  provide  a  real  incentive 
and  stimulus  to  move  them  from  the  reoom- 
mwulatlon  stage  to  tlie  implementation 
stage. 

UOOMMXinkATIOICS  roi  AMBfDMXWrS  TO  S.  140 

Finally.  Madam  Chairperson.  I  have  sever- 
al suggested  amendments  to  8.  140  tbat  are 
appended  to  my  prepared  statement  to  ad- 
dreas  addttioaal  areas  of  concern  highli^t- 
ed  in  the  California  Commission's  report. 

Repeatedly,  the  Commission  stmsed  the 
need  for  development  of  appropriate  proce- 
dures, training  materials,  and  researdi  into 
various  aspects  of  the  proUems  of  chUd 
abuse. 

I  believe  that  the  federal  government  can 
and  should  iday  an  wrpanded  role,  throu^ 
the  National  Center  on  ChUd  Abuae  and  Ne- 
glect, to  aasist  the  states  in  tbdr  efforts  in 
this  area. 

For  example,  the  Commiaslon  recom- 
mended that  the  Califomia  Attorney  Gen- 
eral research  the  techniques  used  in  other 
Jurisdictions.  Ix>th  dooiestic  snd  fmdgn. 
and  analyK  the  reasons  for  tbdr  effective- 
ness or  lack  thereof.  That  would  seem  to  be 
a  function  that  the  federal  goverament  can 
pof  om.  rather  than  leave  it  to  each  indi- 
vidual state  to  attempt  to  acquire  and  oom- 
pQe  this  type  of  inf ormatlon. 

Several  other  remmmendations  in  the 
CommlsBion's  rqmrt  caU  for  long-term  re- 
search into  various  areas  affecting  this 
problem. 

Again,  research  activitiea  are  wdl  suited 
for  federal  Involvement,  coordination,  and 
dissemination,  rather  than  relying  on  indi- 
vidual state  efforts  and  potential  duplica- 
tion. 

The  National  Center  for  ChUd  Abuae  and 
Netted  was  estabUshed  to  serve  as  clearing- 
house on  Informatiao  In  this  field  and  to 
help  develop  training  materials  and  proce- 
durea  to  be  used  by  individual  states  and  lo- 
calities. One  perdstent  problem  that  has 
plaqued  the  federal  chUd  abuae  program 
since  It  was  first  estaWlahed  has  been  Its 
ability  to  rtlfmlnstf  information  and  re- 
search findings  <m  a  timely  basis  to  those  In 
the  field  who  need  to  know  wliat  approach- 
es and  techniques  are  being  tested  out  In 
other  Jurisdictions  and  which  of  those  are 
wortdng  and  which  are  not. 
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Over  the  yean,  the  National  Center  has 
been  buried  in  HHS  bureaucracy.  Its  fund- 
ing diverted  on  occasion  to  support  general 
discretionary  projects  supported  by  the 
Office  of  Human  Development  Services, 
rather  than  projects  focused  specifically  on 
the  Issues  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Con- 
greas  was  forced  in  last  year's  legislation  re- 
authoriaing  appropriations  for  the  federal 
chOd  abuse  program  to  Include  provisions 
prohibiting  HHS  from  using  any  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  child  abuse  act  for  any 
purpoae  other  than  that  for  which  such 
funds  were  specifically  authorised. 

The  National  Center  can  and  should  play 
an  active  role  in  supporting  the  efforts  of 
states  develop  innovative  approaches  to 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  child  victims 
in  the  criminal  Justice  systems  proceedings. 
However,  to  get  the  Center  to  respond  to 
this  need  in  a  timely  fashion,  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  an  explicit  legisla- 
tion mandate  to  the  Center. 

Accordingly,  the  amendment  I  am  propos- 
ing to  8.  140  would  direct  the  National 
Center  to  become  an  active  partner  in  state 
efforts  to  develop  programs  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  S.  140.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  Natimal  Center  to  com- 
pile and  disseminate  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  information  on  the 
various  approaches  already  developed  or  in 
the  process  of  being  developed,  along  with 
information  on  the  effectiveness  or  lack 
thereof  of  various  approaches,  to  develop 
and  disseminate  appropriate  training  mate- 
rials for  professionals  involved  at  all  points 
in  the  criminal  Justice  system,  from  law  en- 
forcement personnel  to  Judges  themselves, 
and  to  support  an  on-going  research  effort 
in  this  area,  focusing  upon  Identifying 
promising  approaches.  This  amendment 
would  also  require  the  National  Center  to 
evaluate  the  activities  carried  out  by  the 
States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  S.  140 
and  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  effective- 
ness of  these  activities  in  achieving  the  bill's 
goals  as  weU  as  on  the  steps  that  the  Na- 
tional Center  has  taken  to  facilitate  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  modify  S. 
140  to  provide  explicitly  that  the  new  funds 
could  be  distributed  directly  to  state  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  such  as  the  state  de- 
partments of  Justice,  and  would  not  be  limit- 
ed to  the  state  agencies,  such  as  the  social 
services  agencies,  which  currently  receive 
grants  under  section  4(a)  of  the  Federal 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act. 
I  believe  that  allowing  these  funds  to  go  di- 
rectly to  statewide  law  enforcement  agen- 
Ices  would  be  of  significant  benefit  in  help- 
ing to  elevate  the  level  of  interest  and  atten- 
tion paid  to  how  the  criminal  Justice  system 
deals  with  child  abuse  cases.  As  long  as  child 
abuse  is  regarded  primarily  as  a  matter  for 
the  chOd  welfare  or  social  services  agencies, 
rather  than  for  law  enforcement  agencies  as 
weU,  the  changes  that  are  contemplated 
under  S.  140  are  not  likely  to  move  forward 
with  the  speed  they  require. 

As  I  noted,  attached  to  my  testimony  is  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  the  purposes  I 
have  outlined.  I  would  welcome  your  Input 
on  this  amendment,  Madame  Chairwoman 
and  Sentor  Dodd,  and  hope  that  our  staffs 
can  work  together  to  develop  this  concept 
into  a  form  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Subcommittee. 

COIICLUSIOH 

Madam  Chairwoman  and  members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  I  very  much  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  these  recom- 
mendations and  the  findings  from  the  Cali- 


fornia I  Attorney  General's  Conuniaaion  on 
the  Enforcement  of  Child  Abuse  Laws.  I  am 
pleaseq  to  lend  my  support  and  suggestions 
to  you|  efforts  to  bring  about  the  important 
and  ntcessary  changes  we  are  seeking  in 
how  the  criminal  Justice  sj^stem  deals  with 
protecting  the  interests  of  children  who 
have  bten  the  victims  of  abuse. 
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I.  IS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTHiHAir,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bfnz^TBAUM]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  15.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose at  increasing  the  ability  of  States 
to  proj^de  drug  abuse  prevention,  edu- 
cation^ treatment,  and  rehabilitation, 
and  ffr  other  purposes,  to  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  grants 
to  States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  leKel  of  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
tion, illegal  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances. 

I  S.  4> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
names  of  the  Setuitor  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  Specter],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkins],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ford],  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Packwooo] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  49,  a 
bill  to  protect  firearm  owners'  consti- 
tutional rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  ito  privacy. 

S.  231 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ItEAHT]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  331.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Comtnission  on  Neurofibromatosis. 

S.  374 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Dehton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  I^ogar]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  t74,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  na- 
tional security  by  allowing  access  to 
certain  Federal  criminal  history 
records. 


I 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuREnBERGER, 
the  n«me  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  MATSimAQA]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  359,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
medical  demonstrations  in  health  pro- 
motion and  disease  prevention. 

I  S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  415,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  to 
authorize  the  award  of  reasonable  at- 
torneys' fees  to  certain  prevailing  par- 
ties, uid  to  clarify  the  effect  of  the 
Educajtion  of  the  Handicapped  Act  on 
rights^  procedures,  and  remedies  under 
other  laws  relating  to  the  prohibition 
of  discrimination. 
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S.  4S« 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  tfce  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKiEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  4{6,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  provide  for  more 
protection  to  electric  consumers. 

S.  433 

^uest  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 

the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 

SpacTER]  was  added  as  a  co- 

429,  a  bill  to  extend  the 

[tations  for  fraud  under 

laws  and  to  clarify  the 

tvemment  access  to  grand 


At  the 
name  of  ti 
nia  [Mr. 
sponsor 
statute 
the  custoi 
extent  of 
Jury  pi 

S.  733 

At  the  ^uest  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  739,  a  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Endowmenit  for  the  Homeless. 

S.  783 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Braolet,  the 
name  of  tne  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoniHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ofj  S.  788,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Independent  Commu- 
nity Care  Act." 

S.  310 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  t^e  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MoTlriHAN]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  810,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  in  improving  the  equality  of 
child-care  services. 

S.  383 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  SassEr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IhSts.  Hawkins]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  855,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  rural  maU  cairiers. 

I  S.  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  »e  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  DuREirBERGER],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  882,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  National  Advisory  Council,  to 
establish  a  policy  of  providing  oppor- 
timities  for  a  volunteer  corps  of  at 
least  10,000,  and  to  provide  for  non- 
partisan appointments. 

I  B.  374 

At  the  rf quest  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  jthe  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mb.  Pell],  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  974,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
prot«ction  and  advocacy  for  mentally 
ill  persons. 

S.  373 

At  the  n  quest  of  Mr.  Bingaman,  his 
name  was  aiiclded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


979,  a  biU 


date  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Energy 


Policy  and 


other  purppses. 

S.  1017 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  tne  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 


to  extend  the  expiration 


Conservation  Act,  and  for 
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Oarn]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1017,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Air- 
ports to  an  independent  airi>ort  au- 
thority. 

8.  1034 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Hatfield]  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1084,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  of  funds 
for  activities  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1303 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bdaryland  [Mr.  Sarbanes] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1209,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  National  Commis- 
sion to  Prevent  Infant  Mortality. 

S.  1313 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bentseh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1218,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  certain  certificates  for 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1877 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Melcher]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1277,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  States  may  provide  home  or 
community-based  services  under  the 
Medicaid  Program  without  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  waiver. 

S.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BAUct7s]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1298,  a  bill  to  coordinate  and 
expand  services  for  the  prevention, 
identification,  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol and  drug  abuse  among  Indian 
youth,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SXlfATE  JOIHT  RXSOLDTION  31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKLEs]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  21,  a 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  right 
to  life. 

senate  joint  USOLUnON  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Humphrey]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
73,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1985,  through 
September  21,  1985,  as  "National  Inde- 
pendent Free  Papers  Week." 

SEIfATE  JOIHT  RJESOLUTIOII  132 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Cohen]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  122.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President 
to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of  April 
each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 
sniAn  jom  aBOLDnoN  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DaiiroBTH,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston],  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Bfr.  Durenbbrgcr]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  132.  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating Octot>er  1985,  as  "National 
Head  Injury  Awareness  Month." 
skraib  joon  BOOLnnoN  i4s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  IfAHY]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  148.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  establish  a  national  com- 
mission on  espionage  and  security. 
sniATi  coHcuaanrr  anoLunoii  4s 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mattinoly]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  46,  a  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
regarding  Americans  missing  in  South- 
east Asia. 

SKRATX  aasOLUTIOll  174 

At  the  request  of  ££r.  Gore,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Bumpers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 174,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  closing  and  downgrading  of 
certain  offices  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 


Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  three  hun- 
dred additional  copies  for  the  uae  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 


AMxmniEiiT  no.  343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  348  propoised  to  S. 
979,  a  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  and  for 
other  puJixMes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dood],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Binoaman]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  348  proposed  to  S.  979,  supra. 


senate    resolution    181-au- 
thorizino  the  printino  of 

A  REPORT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Ras.  181 

Re$6lved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 144(1)  of  UUe  23,  United  States  Code 
entitled,  "Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and 
Rehabilitation  Program,  Sixth  Annual 
Report  to  Congress"  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  182— EX- 
PRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF  THE 
SENATE  WITH  REGARD  TO 
AIRPORT  AND  AIRLINE  SECU- 
RITY OUTSIDE  THE  VS. 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Res.  182 

Whereas,  the  current  hija/rUng  of  Trans 
World  Airlines,  Flight  847  has  tra^cally  il- 
lustrated the  glaring  inadequacies  of  abilne 
and  airport  screening  procedures  at  interna- 
tional airports  served  by  American  carriers; 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  Americans  traveling 
in  foreign  countries  on  American  flag  carri- 
ers; 

Whereas,  foreign  terrorists  are  purposely 
attacking  American  air  carriers  and  Ameri- 
cans traveling  aboard  these  aircraft  to  gain 
publicity  for  their  political  goals; 

Whereas,  these  attacks  on  American  air 
carriers  and  Americans  traveling  on  these 
carriers  have  resulted  in  tragic  loss  of  life, 
injury,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  safe  passage  between  nationa; 

Whereas,  the  lade  of  adequate  security 
measures  at  many  international  airports  ex- 
acerbates the  potential  for  terrorist  actions 
against  commercial  aircraft:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  that— 

(1)  The  VS.  DepartmenU  of  State,  Jus- 
tice. Transportation,  Ccnnmerce,  and  De- 
fense create  a  task  force  Xo  review  security 
procedures  at  international  airports  to  iden- 
tify areas  that  need  be  improved  to  better 
insure  the  safety  of  Americans  traveltaig 
abroad  on  American  flag  carriers; 

(2)  that  this  special  task  force,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  airline  Industry  and  other 
concerned  parties,  forward  its  recommenda- 
tions to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
federal  agencies  for  possible  action; 

(3)  that  this  spedal  task  force  seriously 
consider  the  need  for  a  federal  sky  iwr«*i«n 
program  aboard  international  flints  involv- 
ing American  carriers  and  raifngrnc 

(4)  that  this  special  task  force  consider 
the  current  regulations  affecting  carry-on 
luggage,  search  of  all  personal  belongings, 
and  bodily  searches; 

(5)  that  any  proposed  legislative  remedies 
be  sul»nltted  to  the  appropriate  Congres- 
sional committees  for  appropriate  action; 

(6)  That,  baaed  upon  the  findings  of  the 
task  force,  the  federal  government  should 
be  prepartM  to  exerdae  diplomatic  initia- 
tives to  encourage  foreign  governments  to 
strengthen  security  procedures  at  interna- 
tional airports,  and  that  any  new  interna- 
tional air  agreement  meet  this  security  cri- 
teria before  being  approved  by  the  n.S.  gov- 
ernment 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  all  Americans  sliare  a  sense  of 
outrage  and  frustration  with  the  hi- 
jacking of  Trans  World  Airlines  flight 
847  and  the  tragic  events  which  have 
been  associated  with  it. 

I  returned  home  to  South  Dakota 
this  past  weekend  and  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  visit  with  many  of  my  con- 
stituents about  the  events  surrounding 
the  taktaig  of  this  aircraft  South  Da- 
kotans  share  the  sense  of  outrage 
which  all  Americans  feel  at  this  latest 
act  of  terrorism  and  the  death  of  one 
American  at  the  hands  of  these  inter- 
national outlaws.  They  pray  that  the 
ranaininc  hostages  are  returned 
safely  home  to  America  and  their 
awaiting  families  and  friends. 

In  addition.  South  Dakotans  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  strong  action  against 
those  who  would  perpetrate  these  acts 
of  violence  and  murder.  My  goal  today 
is  not  to  second-guess  the  actions  cur- 
rently underway  to  tne  the  remaining 
passengers  held  in  hostfle  hands,  but 
to  introduce  a  sense-of -the-Senate  res- 
olution which  would  place  the  UJB. 
Senate  on  record  requesting  that  a 
strraig  Federal  program  be  put  in 
place  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Ameri- 
cans traveling  in  foreign  nations 
aboard  American  air  carriers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  security 
measures  at  both  domestic  and  inter- 
national airports  around  the  worid  are 
inadequate  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  face  international  aviation  on  a 
daily  basis.  It  is  time  that  we  take 
action  to  strengthoi  the  security 
measures  used  for  American  carriers 
in  foreign  airports.  We  have  d<Hie  little 
in  the  way  of  promoting  or  developing 
aviation  counterterrorism  technology. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  placed  passen- 
ger convenience  ahead  of  passenger 
safety.  Major  changes  are  necessary, 
and  I  believe  that  the  traveling  public 
wiU  support  su^  measures  given  the 
tragic  events  which  fill  our  television 
screens  on  a  daily  basis. 

This  soise  of  the  Senate  resolution 
does  not  address  the  current  hostage 
situation  in  Beirut.  It  rather,  address- 
es certain  actions  which  can  be  taken 
by  our  Nation  to  assure  that  this  type 
of  incident  is  avoided  in  the  future. 
My  resolution  is  fairly  simple.  It  calls 
upon  the  apprtq^riate  Federal  agencies 
to  assemble  a  task  force  to  review  all 
current  aviation  programs  with  the 
goal  of  improving  and  tightening  secu- 
rity at  international  airports  served  by 
American  air  carriers. 

It  also  calls  on  this  task  force  to 
work  with  the  airlines  and  the  aviation 
community  to  devise  programs  which 
will  •nh*tMH»  international  air  safety. 
In  addition,  it  rectmunends  that  strong 
action  be  taken  in  negotiating  new  air 
agreements  with  foreign  nations  to 
assure  that  all  possible  safeguards  are 
taken  by  these  countries  to  assure  pas- 
senger safety  before  we  agree  to  any 
such  agreement.  We  have  the  ability 
to  strengthen  international  air  safety, 
and  we  must  take  action  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  terrorism  is  a  world- 
wide problem  and  can  only  be  combat- 
ed on  a  worldwide  basis.  As  long  as  one 
individ}iai's  right  to  free  passage  is 
threatened,  no  one  is  safe.  We  cannot 


allow  thel  world  aviation  community  to 
be  held  hostage  to  the  irresponsible 
actions  ttf  a  few  madmen  bent  on 
murder,  nayhem  or  suicide.  We  can 
reduce  tt  e  chances  of  similar  tragedies 
in  the  fu  ure  by  strengthening  airport 
safety,  aiid  I  call  upon  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  to  work  with  the 
aviation  community  In  qul^ly  ad- 
dres^ng  these  concerns  and  imple- 
menting new  policies  to  safeguard 
Amerlcails  traveling  abroad. . 

AMEKD&fENTS  SUBMITTED 
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mental  Relatims  will  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  deductibility  of  State  and  local 
taxes,  on  Wednesday.  June  26.  at  1 
pjn.  in  rooi^  342  of  the  Diricsen 
Senate  Office  BuUding. 

SUaOOMMRIB  Okl  OTBSISBT  OF  OO' 


NATIO: 
M06F 


OCEANIC     AND     AT- 
C    ADMINISTRATION 


ATMOSPHERIC  AND  SATELLITE 
PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT, 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  352 

Mr.  GvRTON  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (S.  1103)  to  authorize 
certain  ^laiospheric  and  satellite  pro- 
grams a*d  functions  of  the  National 
Oceanic  imd  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. an4  for  other  purposes;  ss  fol- 
lows:      I 

On  pasa  7.  strike  sll  from  line  22  throusb 
line  18  oni  pase  8.  and  tnwrt  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f oUonlns: 

JAWABoma  or  ooimAcn 

Sac  409.  The  Natkmal  Oceanic  and  At- 
AdmlnlsUmtlon  may  not  award 
any  contact  for  the  perfonnance  of  any 
activity",  aa  defined  by  para- 
graph 6ji  of  Office  of  Manaannent  and 
Budget  Ckcular  Memorandum  A-76,  which 
i>  perfonped  by  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
moapherM  Admlniatratlon  employees  untU 
at  least  34  calendar  days  after  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Natiimal  Oceanic  and  Atmoa- 
pherlc  Admtnlstratimi  has  presented,  in 
writing,  te  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Sfftikkia  #f  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  CouUttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Traiupori  ation  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Com- 
mittee 01  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  dommlttee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy of  tfa^  House  of  Representatives,  a  fuU 
and  oomipete  description  of  such  proposed 
contraet,  1  together  with  supporting  docu- 
mentatloa.  Such  documentation  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  a  oavnparison  of  the  cost  of  such  activi- 
ty as  pe^fonned  by  employees  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  AtmoQ>herlc  Administra- 
tion and  the  cost  of  such  activity  as  per- 
formed u  Kler  the  proposed  contract; 

(2)  a  CO  nparlson  of  the  services  performed 
by  emplt  yees  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospb^lc  Administration  and  the  serv- 
ices to  be  performed  under  the  proposed 
contract;  and 

(8)  an  assessment  of  the  beneflU  to  the 
Federal  government  of  proceeding  with  the 
proposed  contract. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Smate  Over- 
sight of  Govemmott  Management 
Subcranmittea  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  Departan^nt  of  Labor's  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Secinty  Act  [ERISA]  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  June  28  and 
26  at  9:30  ajo.,  in  room  342  of  the 
Diiksen  Senate  Office  Building. 


001 


AUTHORIT  r  FORCOMMTTTEBS 
rO  MEET 


OH  msLuamca 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  in  closed 
executive  sesqlon,  for  a  briefing  on  in- 
telligence mi^rs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlonj  it  is  so  ordered. 
sxmooifiiiRaB  f  11  ovsksiobt  or  oo' 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suBoteiRRS  ox  nmaaovamcDnAL 

I  BlUTIOin 

Mr.  i)URENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I:  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  iSubcommlttee  on  Intergovem- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nsent  that  the  Subcom- 
it  of  Govenment 
of  the  Ccmmilttee  on 
ASUin  be  authorized  to 
le  session  of  the  Senate 
une  18,  1IM5.  in  order  to 
on  S.  1134,  the  Pro- 
CivU  Penalties  Act  of 


Mr.  McCLl 
unanimous 
mittee  on 
Management, 
Govemmeni 
meet  during 
on  Tuesday, 
conduct  a 
gram  Fraud.1 
1985. 

The  PRESpING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection^  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomarra  o>  tbb  jqsicubt 

BCr.  MoCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c»nsent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Jndiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  June  18,  1985,  in  order  to 
continue  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Attomcjy  general  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

The  PRESkDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioii  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOMMRTD  OH  KmnKOmiBIIT  AMD  PCTUC 
WOKKS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June 
18.  1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  nomination  of  Thomas  Morgan 
Roberts  to  b|e  a  member  of  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulator  f  Commission. 

The  PREEIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi  I  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  IS,  1985 

ADDITIONAL  STATEBfENTS 
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FOREIGN  POLICY  BY 
AMENDMENTS 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  beneflts  of  a  responsible 
press  is  incisive  reporting  and  interpre- 
tation of  events  whose  historical  rel- 
evance may  otherwise  be  dimmed  from 
public  awareness.  One  such  contribu- 
tion to  public  knowledge  is  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  of  June  7  cor- 
rectly labeling  the  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  conduct  foreign  policy  by  leg- 
islative amendment  as  harmful  politi- 
cal interference. 

Commenting  on  "The  Week  That 
Was,"  the  period  of  June  3  through  7, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  had  this  to 
say: 

Congress  lias  had  a  busy  week  directing 
VS.  foreign  policy.  It's  too  bad  that  lU  vari- 
ous votes  have  bad  so  little  to  do  with  the 
Nation's  real  Interests  and  so  much  to  do 
with  political  opportunism.  But  that's  often 
the  case,  which  is  why  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers sought  to  make  taniga  policy  mainly 
an  Executive  responsibility. 

During  the  week,  the  House  passed 
economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  opposed  by  prominent  South 
African  Blacks,  and  the  Senate  acted 
on  both  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bUl  and  f oreii^  relations 
authorizations,  each  of  which  were  the 
occasion  for  offering  docens  of  amend- 
ments intervening  with  the  direction 
of  foreign  policy.  In  the  9  legislative 
days  alone  it  took  the  Senate  to 
debate  the  DOD  bill,  this  body  consid- 
ered 117  different  amendments,  81  of 
which  were  actually  adopted. 

Yet,  throughout  these  many  hours 
of  debate,  from  May  17  through  June 
3,  I  cannot  remember  a  single  vote  or 
amendment  directed  against  a  specific 
weapon,  such  as  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
M-1  tank,  or  what  I  call  the  "Bradley 
Battle  Wagon,"  an  armored  personnel 
carrier.  It  is  true  a  number  of  votes 
were  cast  in  different  ways  involving 
the  SDI— the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive—but they  were  not  cast  in  the 
form  of  votes  for  or  against  a  specific 
weapon  system.  Rather,  the  issue  was 
argued  from  a  fimdamental  misunder- 
standing of  the  concept  and  character- 
istics of  the  system,  which  should  be 
looked  upon  as  an  antiweapon.  Nor  did 
the  proponents  of  these  amendments 
realize  that  what  they  were  seeking 
would  terminate  important  defense 
programs  designed  to  perform  mis- 
sions that  will  be  necessary  even  if  we 
do  not  decide  to  deploy  the  SDI. 

Mr.  President,  war  cannot  be  ended 
by  amendments.  Foreign  policy  cannot 
be  conducted  by  amendments.  I  should 
like  to  think  that  I  will  Uve  to  see  the 
day  when  the  moral  forces  of  the 
world  might  prevail  and  the  world  can 
understand  the  stupidity  of  war.  His- 
tory instructs  us,  however,  that  untU 
that  day  arrives,  the  surest  means  of 


security  is  to  maintain  a  proper  de- 
fense for  our  country.  A  credible  de- 
fense requires  the  coherent  and  uni- 
form direction  of  the  national  forces, 
something  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  shifting  opinions  and 
moods  of  a  legislative  chamber  consist- 
ing mainly  of  military  amateurs  and 
persons  who  have  never  given  up  the 
idea  that  they  have  to  be  reelected. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides Congress  with  power  to  raise  and 
support  the  Armed  Forces.  But  the  di- 
rection of  the  defense  forces  once  es- 
tablished and  the  dally  ccmtrol  of  for- 
eign affairs  rest  with  the  President. 
The  Founding  Fathers  understood 
that  Congress  lacked  the  Information 
and  capacity  for  fast  dedsionmaUng 
essential  to  protect  the  Nation  in  Ume 
of  crisis.  During  its  formative  years, 
the  United  States  was  concerned  with 
securing  Its  borders  against  the  for- 
eign powers  whose  territories  encircled 
the  Union  and  with  developing  its 
great  potential  for  growth  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  Today  the  United 
States  stretches  across  a  continent  and 
beyond  and  stands  as  the  largest,  most 
powerful  source  of  freedom  and  liber- 
ty in  the  world. 

With  this  new  status  has  come  the 
unavoidable  realization  in  a  world  of 
interrelated  economies.  Instant  com- 
munications, and  modem  technology 
that  in  order  to  protect  its  own  citi- 
zens and  liberties,  the  United  States 
must  carry  a  major  role  in  preventing 
aggression  by  our  adversaries.  Acting 
for  the  Nation,  the  President  has  a 
duty  to  recognize  and  resist  challenges 
to  our  country  and  people  in  the  early 
stages  of  any  threatening  danger.  If 
he  waits  or  is  incapacitated  from 
action  until  the  chaUenge  becomes 
clear  beyond  any  controversy,  the  cost 
of  resistance  may  become  prohibitive 
leaving  no  recourse  but  submission  to 
aggression  or  all-out  war. 

The  point  I  am  tn*iHng  atiout  the 
meddling  amendments  which  have 
become  almost  a  weekly  exercise  in 
Congress,  and  the  point  I  will  continue 
to  make  about  them  and  the  war 
iwwers  resolution  in  the  weeks  ahead, 
is  that  there  is  grave  danger  in  any 
legislative  restriction  which  removes 
flexibility  from  the  President  to  deal 
with  imforeseen  events.  For  example, 
the  shameful  faUure  of  Congress  to 
grant  even  humanitarian  legislation 
permitting  the  evacuation  of  American 
citizens  from  Saigon  in  1976  is  proof 
enough  that  Congress  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  deal  properly  with 
future  defense  needs  as  they  arise. 
Unlike  the  President,  an  assembly  of 
535  politically  motivated  Secretaries  of 
State  does  not  rush  to  decision. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  reviews 
our  history  will  know  that  Presidents 
have  always  exerdsed  independent  di- 
rection of  foreign  policy  and  the  mili- 
tary forces  when  they  believed  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  or  the 


vital  interests  of  the  United  States  re- 
quired it.  In  fact.  I  have  confirmed 
that  Presidents  have  used  the  troops 
in  hostilities  more  than  300  times 
without  any  congressional  declarations 
of  war. 

The  first  President.  George  Wash- 
ington, asmmifd  he  poMessed  the 
power  to  make  defensive  war  when  he 
told  his  Secretary  of  State.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  to  threaten  ^lain  with  mili- 
tary action  if  she  would  not  open  her 
PossessUms  on  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  trade  of  American  citizens. 

When  he  became  President.  Jeffer- 
son sent  a  squadron  of  armed  ships 
into  the  Mediterranean  without 
having  any  congressional  authority 
and  gave  them  orders  to  sink.  bum. 
and  destroy  any  vessels  of  the  Barbery 
pirates  which  may  threaten  American 
commerce.  It  was  fully  half  s  year 
after  he  issued  these  military  direc- 
tives and  4  months  after  our  Navy  was 
embroQed  in  a  naval  blockade  and 
battle  that  Jefferson  got  around  to  in- 
forming Congress  and  seeking  its  rati- 
fication of  his  acticms. 

On  September  20. 1810.  when  he  was 
in  retirement.  Jefferson  enunciated 
the  principle  which  had  guided  his 
policies  and  should  guide  all  loyal  offi- 
cers of  the  Nation.  "A  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  written  laws  is  doubtless 
one  of  the  high  duties  of  a  good  citi- 
zen." he  declared,  "but  it  is  not  the 
highest.  The  Uws  of  necessity,  of  self- 
preservation,  of  saving  our  country 
when  in  danger  are  of  higher  obllga- 
Uon." 

Thomas  Jefferson's  concise  and  sen- 
sible statement  discloses  why  the 
f ramers  conferred  upon  the  President 
independent  authority  to  act  when  the 
safety  of  the  Nation  and  its  people  de- 
manded it.  The  survival  of  our  experi- 
ment in  freedom  with  representative 
government  may  well  depend  upon  the 
awakening  by  Congress  to  this  basic 
priztdple  which  lies  at  the  center  of  a 
constitution  the  framers  meant  to 
endure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to 
which  I  referred  may  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Rcooso. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  7, 

1086] 

EasrVons 

Congress  has  had  a  busy  week  dtrecttng 
VS.  foreign  policy.  It's  too  bad  that  tts  vari- 
ous votes  have  had  so  little  to  do  with  the 
nation's  real  Interests  and  so  much  to  do 
with  poUtieal  oppoatunlaniL  But  that's  often 
the  case,  wfal^  is  why  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers sought  to  make  foreign  policy  mainly 
an  executive  responsibility. 

CiKigresslonal  fmeign  policy  makers  fo- 
cused on  Jordan.  SALT  and  South  Africa.  In 
each  case,  the  issues  are  «*""p>*«  and  seiwi- 
tive,  but  were  treated  mainly  with  profound 
thoughts  about  wben  the  most  votes  lie. 

Tlie  Senate,  f <»■  fTampk*,  tacked  on  to  Uie 
def  oise  authorlntiaa  bOl  a  rider  instructing 
the  president  to  continue  abiding  by  SALT 
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n  but  to  respond  in  kind  to  any  Soviet  viola- 
tions. This  lets  the  voten  know  the  Senate 
is  pure  in  heart.  But  BCr.  Reagan  still  will 
have  to  make  up  his  own  mind  about  how 
much  he  wants  to  Jeopardise  U.S.  security 
by  breaking  up  submarines  while  the  Sovi- 
ets are  expanding  their  nuclear  arsenal. 

In  a  similarly  unhelpful  vein,  a  non-bind- 
ing resolution  backed  by  70  senators  put  the 
Senate  on  record  opposing  new  arms  for 
Jordan  unless  that  country  enters  direct 
peace  talks  with  Israel.  Very  few  senators 
have  been  defeated  at  the  polls  for  support- 
ing Israel,  and  the  Israelis  understandably 
do  not  favor  weapons  sales  to  Arab  coun- 
tries under  any  conditions.  But  King  Hus- 
sein gets  very  nervous  when  Americans  try 
to  put  his  feet  to  the  fire,  and  the  interests 
of  Mideast  peace  might  have  been  better 
served  if  the  senators  had  listened  to  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Oeorge  Shulta.  who  asked 
them  to  stay  out  of  the  delicate  negotiations 
with  the  king. 

The  most  serious  foreign-policy  interven- 
tion, however,  came  about  in  the  House, 
which  voted  a9fr-137  Wednesday  to  apply 
economic  sanctions  to  South  Africa.  This 
measure  was  a  victory  for  the  Free  South 
Africa  Movement,  led  by  Randall  Robinson, 
director  of  a  Washington-based  group  caUed 
TransAfrica.  His  campaign  targets  apart- 
heid, and  since  there  are  practically  no 
apartheid  fans  in  the  V£.  it  has  had  no 
trouble  collecting  adherents.  Any  number  of 
prominent  Americans  have  been  willing  to 
Join  in  public  demonstrations  in  front  of 
South  African  diplomatic  missions  or  the 
headquarters  of  companies  doing  business 
In  South  Africa.  It  has  been  a  mark  of 
honor  to  be  arrested  In  this  good  cause. 
Even  Amy  Carter  succeeded  in  that. 

But  as  popular  as  this  movement  has 
been,  you  dtm't  have  to  probe  very  deeply  to 
see  that  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  in- 
terests of  black  South  Africans.  Mr.  Robin- 
son is  a  man  of  the  American  left.  TransAf- 
rica has  served  as  a  U.S.  fonmi  for,  among 
others.  Sam  Nujoma.  ICarxist  leader  of  the 
Soutb-Weat  Africa  People's  Organization 
(8WAPO).  and  Michael  Manley,  who  until 
be  was  ousted  by  the  voters  in  1980,  was 
pulling  Jamaica  into  the  Cuban  orbit.  Mr. 
Robinson  has  been  saying,  in  effect,  that 
anyone  who  supports  Ronald  Reagan's  mod- 
eration in  prodding  South  Africa's  leaders 
toward  social  and  political  change  is  a  friend 
of  aputheid.  Even  Republicans  cringe 
before  such  a  charge  and  56  of  them  voted 
for  sanctions  in  the  House. 

But  the  simple  truth  is  that  economic 
sanctions  are  the  worst  possible  form  of 
pressure  the  UjS.  can  apply.  American  com- 
panies have  for  years  been  a  significant 
force  in  eradicating  on-the-job  racial  distinc- 
Ucms.  such  as  separate  washrooms  and 
eating  areas.  Economic  development  fed  by 
investment  from  the  UJB.  and  other  foreign 
sources  has  forced  modification  of  racial 
barriers,  simply  because  expansion  is  de- 
pendent upon  assimilating  blacks,  coloreds 
and  Asians  into  higher  skills,  requiring 
higher  levels  of  training  and  education  and 
paying  higher  salaries.  Bars  against  interra- 
cial marriage  and  the  purchase  of  homes  in 
what  were  once  regarded  as  "temporary" 
black  townships  have  been  among  the  most 
recent  barriers  to  fall. 

Mangosuthu  O.  Buthelezi,  chief  of  the  six 
million-member  Zulu  tribe,  visited  the  U.S. 
in  February  and  let  it  be  known  that  he  op- 
poses sanctions  on  the  simple  grounds  that 
they  would  harm  South  African  blacks.  Mr. 
Robinson  called  him  an  "apologist"  for  the 
South  African  government,  to  which  Mr. 


Butheled  replied  that  this  was  not  only  an 
insult  to  him  but  to  the  people  who  elected 
him  their  chief.  It  doesn't  take  much  imagi- 
nation far  a  South  African  black  leader  to 
know  th#  if  the  country  becomes  more  rad- 
icalized ttie  black  majority  will  experience 
most  of  the  suffering. 

But  the  U.S.  Congress  is  well  on  the  way 
toward  forcing  the  very  policy  that  a  promi- 
nent South  African  black  warns  against,  all 
in  the  name  of  helping  South  African 
blacks.  Bere  again,  Mr.  Reagan  is  to  be 
awarded  :  the  honor  of  choosing  between 
good  po^cy  and  political  popularity.  It  is 
the  kind  of  choice  his  political  opponents 
enjoy  putting  before  him  and  his  political 
friends  ate  often  too  spineless  to  resist.* 
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WORLDWIDE  MARRIAGE  EN- 
COUNTER  MEETS  IN  NEW 
JERSEY 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  weekend  of  June  28-30.  1985. 
more  than  1.500  couples  from  Maine 
to  Delaware  will  be  gathering  for  the 
1985  convention  of  Worldwide  Mar- 
riage Bhcounter  at  William  Paterson 
College  In  Wayne.  NJ.  The  couples 
will  be  hearing  presentations  on  the 
positivei  aspects  of  the  married  rela- 
tionship. The  Worldwide  Marriage  En- 
counter orguiization  is  affiliated  with 
the  Faiidly  Life  Ministries  Program  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  NJ.  under 
the  dlrrctlon  of  Father  Robert  Har- 
ringtoi 

Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter  is  an 
organi^tion  which  believes  that  the 
quality  and  depth  of  love  shared  by  a 
wife  and  husband  is  an  essential  deter- 
minant I  of  the  quality  and  depth  of 
family  if e.  Through  their  weekend  en- 
counter experience,  couples  have  an 
opportunity  to  focus  on  strengthening 
their  relationship  and  love  for  one  an- 
other. ' 

The  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter 
movement  was  founded  by  a  young 
Spanisl^  diocesan  laborer  priest. 
Father!  Gabriel  Calvo,  in  Barcelona, 
Spidn,  In  1952.  The  movement  reached 
the  ^ted  States  in  1967.  Although 
the  Worldwide  Marriage  Encounter 
experience  was  developed  for  Catho- 
lics, it  welcomes  participants  of  many 
different  faiths.  The  weekend  experi- 
ence \$  currently  offered  In  Latin 
Amerloa.  Europe,  Africa,  Atistralia, 
and  Alia  in  addition  to  the  United 
States  Cmd  Canada.  Participants  come 
from  5|  countries  and  all  50  States. 

The  first  convention  of  Worldwide 
Marriage  Encounter  was  held  In  Long 
Island.  NY.  In  1972,  The  1985  conven- 
tion in  New  Jersey  will  be  presided 
over  b^  The  Most  Reverend  Frank  J. 
Rodlmer,  bishop  of  Paterson.  NJ.  This 
year's  ecumenical  convention  reflects 
its  international  flavor,  as  there  will 
be  presentations  In  English.  Spanish, 
and  ^rean.  The  proceedings  will  be 
signed  for  the  deaf.  They  will  also  in- 
clude €he  participation  of  Korean  cou- 
ples fi^m  both  the  Northeastern  corri- 
dor u|d  from  the  Republic  of  Korea 
itself  .< 


AND  ENERGY  CONSERVATION 
I 
•  Mr.  SASS8R.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  an  article  in 
the  Jime  3  i«sue  of  Business  Week.  It 
features  one  phase  of  clean  coal  tech- 
nology that  Is  being  developed  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee's  Space  Insti- 
tute at  Tulli^ioma.  TN. 

About  10  years  ago.  in  the  midst  of 
the  oil  crids.  considerable  research 
funds  were  aUocated  to  the  develop- 
ment of  magnetohydrodynamics,  gen- 
erally know^  as  MHD.  in  the  hopes 
that  50  percent  more  energy  could  be 
squeezed  out  of  coal  than  is  possible 
with  conventional  methods. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  developing 
MHD  in  the  experimental  plant  at  the 
University  of  Termessee's  Space  Insti- 
tute struggled  to  keep  the  project 
alive.  Now,  \yorrles  about  acid  rain  are 
bringing  MED^back  into  the  limelight. 

Dr.  Susan Twu.  administrator  of  the 
program,  is  Quoted  as  saying,  "I  think 
the  energy  department  is  now  on  our 
side."  and  t^e  article  goes  to  indicate 
that  the  private  sector  is  increasingly 
interested  in  this  technology,  which  is 
based  on  a  principle  discovered  more 
than  150  years  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  [Business  Week  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  BuBlness  Week,  June  3, 19851 

RKVIVIHO  a  TtCRHOIXXST  TO  CLKAM  UP  AFTXR 

I         Coal 

Coal  is  dirty,  gritty  stuff.  When  it  bums, 
it  spews  out  i  witch's  brew  of  pollutants— 
everything  from  soot  to  the  sulfur  oxides 
that  are  blamed  for  acid  rain.  This  problem 
is  especially  serious  for  huge  coal-fired 
power  plants,  which  can  hum  up  to  9.000 
tons  of  coal  4  day.  Even  with  costly  scrub- 
bers and  de^^^es  to  capture  particulates,  a 
lot  of  sulfur  doxide  still  gets  through. 

But  an  experimental  power  plant  in  Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn.,  bypasses  this  costly  process. 
Although  it  bums  coal,  the  plant  emits 
from  its  slender  stack  only  a  pure  white 
plume  that  Is  nearly  all  steam.  Its  secret? 
An  almost-abandoned  energy  technology 
known  as  magneto-hydrodynamics  (MHD) 

Skipping  steps.  A  decade  ago.  when  re- 
search funds  were  plentiful  and  n.S.  de- 
pendence on  Imported  oil  was  worrisome, 
the  Energy  Dept.  was  pouring  money  Into 
MHD.  It  Iwped  the  technology  could 
squeeze  50%  more  energy  out  of  coal  than 
conventional  boilers.  But  when  the  energy 
crisis  gave  way  to  an  oil  glut.  Interest 
waned.  Scientists  developing  MED)  in  the 
expolmentali  plant  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee's  Space  Institute  struggled  for 
years  Just  to  keep  the  project  alive. 

Now,  worries  about  acid  rain  are  dragging 
MHD  back  into  the  limelight.  The  huge 
coal-fired  pdwer  plants  in  the  Midwest 
produce  much  of  the  pollution  that  is  dam- 
aging lakes  and  forest  in  the  Northeast  and 
Canada.  The  Energy  Dept.  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  ISO  million  to  determine  if  MHD 
might  be  one  way  to  solve  that  problem. 


And    several 
giants 


companies— including    such 
Oeneral    Dynamics    Corp.    and 
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Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.— hope  to  build 
the  first  commercial  MHD  facility. 

The  process  works  on  a  principle  discov- 
ered more  than  150  years  ago  by  British  sci- 
entist Michael  Faraday:  Passing  a  charged 
fluid  through  a  magnetic  field  generates 
electricity.  This  skltw  the  step  of  using  heat 
to  turn  a  mechanical  generator,  so  an  MHD 
power  plant  can  achieve  an  efficiency  of 
about  45%  vs.  about  35%  for  a  conventional 
plant.  The  technology  becomes  even  more 
efficient  if  the  waste  heat  is  captured  and 
used  to  run  conventional  turbine. 

Researchers  at  Tullahoma  are  convinced 
that  their  small,  1  Mw  demonstration  plant 
has  already  proved  the  commercial  feasibili- 
ty of  MHD.  To  start  the  process,  technicians 
pulverize  coal  into  a  coarse  powder  and  seed 
it  with  particles  of  potassium  to  increase  its 
electrical  conductivity.  Next,  as  they  watch 
from  behind  a  bank  of  video  monitors,  the 
powder  is  mixed  with  oxygen  and  burned 
under  high  pressure  until  it  reaches  about 
5.000F.  The  resulting  plasma  is  then 
rammed  at  supersonic  speeds  through  a 
powerful  magnetic  field  to  produce  almost 
pollution-free  electricity. 

Where  do  all  the  pollutants  go?  Tests  at 
Tullahoma  and  Argonne  National  Laborato- 
ry in  BaUvia.  111.,  found  that  the  potassium 
particles  combine  with  the  sulfur  in  the 
coal.  This  means  that  smoke  from  an  MHD 
generator  contains  practically  no  sulfur  di- 
oxide. And  particulate  pollutants  can  easily 
be  removed  with  such  standard  pollution- 
control  devices  as  electrostatic  precipitators. 

On  our  side.  The  Energy  Dept.'s  new  in- 
terest in  the  technique  represents  quite  a 
turnaround.  During  the  previous  four  years, 
It  completely  cut  MHD  from  ite  budget  re- 
quests. But  each  time.  Congress  put  back 
enough  money  to  keep  the  project  crawling 
along.  Then  after  a  series  of  meetings  with 
energy  experts  last  spring,  the  agency  asked 
for  extra  money  to  fund  MHD  in  fiscal  1986. 
Officials  are  now  drawing  up  a  five-year 
schedule  to  coordinate  development  efforts. 
"I  think  the  Energy  Dept.  is  now  on  our 
side,"  says  Y.  C.  L.  Susan  Wu,  administrator 
of  the  Tennessee  program. 

The  private  sector  certainly  is.  Several 
corporations  that  serve  the  utUity  industry 
recently  formed  MHD  Development  Corp.,  a 
for-profit  consortium  that  plans  to  convert 
an  existing  oil-fired  power  plant  to  coal- 
fired  MHD.  The  group,  which  is  considering 
several  plants,  says  it  Is  now  willing  to  pay 
up  to  half  the  conversion's  estimated  $412 
million  cost.  And  if  there  is  no  government 
money,  "we  wiU  look  for  sources  of  private 
funding,"  insists  John  C.  Orth,  president  of 
the  Montana  Energy  Research  St  Develop- 
ment Institute,  who  helped  form  the  corpo- 
ration. 

The  consortium  has  raised  the  spirits  of 
the  researchers  at  Tullahoma  who  have 
doggedly  pursued  MHD  for  the  past  decade. 
"I'm  optimistic,"  sajrs  Norman  R.  Johanson. 
manager  of  the  test  site.  "If  we  can  sell  this 
five-year  plan  to  Congress,  I  think  MHD  can 
be  a  commercial  thing  before  the  year 
2000."  At  the  same  time,  backers  of  MHD 
will  have  shown  that  all  their  technology 
needed  was  the  right  problem  to  solve.* 
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FIRST  AMENDBOarr  CENTER 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists  re- 
cently established  a  landmark  First 
Amendment  Center  in  Washington. 
The  organization  will  work  toward  two 
vital  goals:  freedom  of  the  press  and 


the  responsibility  of  the  press.  The 
Media  Institute,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion encouraging  more  comprehensive 
and  balanced  media  coverage,  pub- 
lished an  article  in  its  May  1985  news- 
letter concerning  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Amendment  Center  and 
what  it  hopes  to  accomplish.  The  arti- 
cle was  written  by  Grant  Dlllman.  di- 
rector of  the  new  center  and  the 
former  Washington  Bureau  Chief  of 
United  Press  International. 

As  a  longtime  supporter  of  a  free 
and  responsible  press.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Media  Institute  Fonmi.  May 
1985] 
FntsT  AMonoKKmr.  Snuniaia  Op  to  Abusbs. 

Apatht— JoinnrAUsn  Must  Take  Acxioir 

To  Ww  Public  Tkubt 

(By  Grant  DiUman) 

The  cover  of  the  January-February  issue 
of  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  an- 
nounces in  red  letters.  "Trashing  the 
FOIA."  Inside,  an  article  by  Steve  Weinberg 
reports  that  18  years  after  iU  paasage,  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  is  not  working 
the  way  it  was  intended,  and  is  in  danger  of 
being  seriously  eroded  under  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Peter  Prichard.  chairman  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Joumalists/Sivna  Delta  Cbi. 
writes  in  the  March  Quill,  the  Society's  pub- 
lication, that  Journalists  must  defend  the 
First  Amendment  "with  every  fiber  of  our 
beings." 

But  Prichard.  aaaodate  editorial  director 
of  USA  Today,  quickly  adds  that  "we  err  if 
we  apply  that  same  energy  to  defending 
sloppy  Journalism,  inaccurate  stories,  or 
unfair  or  unbalanced  r^wrting." 

Weinberg  and  Prichard  touch  on  two 
facets  of  the  sharpest  debate  to  rock  Ameri- 
can Journalism  in  decades.  In  oourtrotms, 
legislative  committeea.  executive  suitea.  pix>- 
fesslonal  conferenoea,  pubUc  forums,  and 
newsrooms,  the  media  and  their  critics  are 
arguing  the  proper  role  of  the  press  In  the 
nation's  life  and  conactence. 

Critics  accuse  the  media  of  ezeeBMs  that 
violate  individual  privacy,  promote  liberal 
ideologtea.  and  threaten  n»Hft««i  security. 
Reporters  and  edlton  counter  that  their 
critics,  for  selfish  reaaons.  are  trying  to  cut 
off  InXorraatton  needed  by  Americans  to 
reach  Infonned  dedatona. 

Now,  the  Society  of  ProfeHional  Joumal- 
IsU/Sigma  Delta  Chi  baa  set  up  a  Washing- 
ton First  Amendment  Center  that  will  try  to 
rally  support  for  an  unfettered  preas,  im- 
prove media  perfonnaooe.  and  h^  news- 
makeiB.  Jounallsts,  and  the  publle  better 
undentand  each  other. 

The  Center  la  financed  by  a  $200,000  grant 
from  Central  Newspapen,  Inc.  the  Indlan- 
apolia-based  newspaper  group  owned  by  the 
Pulllam  family.  It  wlU  operate  at  fizat  on  a 
part-time  baaia.  expanding  its  activities  as 
the  fund  and  its  investment  revenues  in- 
crease. The  goal  is  a  full-time  director  and 
support  staff  as  aoon  as  poaslble. 

Initial  emphasis  will  be  on  monitoring 
FOI  developments  in  Washington  and 
across  the  country,  helping  ahape  Society 
poaiUona  on  FOI  laauea,  developing  a  regu- 
lar FOI  digest  for  editors,  working  with 
other  FOI  groups,  and  iniH^Mwy  op^ 
pieces  for  newspapers  and  broadcast  ouUets. 

Forty-five  years  in  the  news  buslneaa, 
fielding  complaints  from  readers  and  editors 
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alike,  have  convinced  me  that  the  current 
widespread  distrust  of  the  media  stems 
largely  from  the  fact  that  the  public  does 
not  undentand  how  the  media  operate. 

Reporters  and  editors  must  drive  h<mie 
the  idea  that  a  given  story  represents  the 
best  a  reporter  has  been  able  to  find  out  at 
that  point  about  a  given  situation  from 
sources  he  considers  responsible— and  that 
new  facts  may  emerge  later  to  alter  the  pfc- 
ture. 

If  readers,  listeners,  and  viewers  ap- 
proached news  with  that  in  mind,  they 
might  be  less  tempted  to  blame  the  report- 
er—and the  newspaper- for  bad  news  in- 
stead of  the  people  or  events  actually  re- 
sponsible. It  might  be  easier  for  them  to  un- 
derstand that  newscaUiering  is  a  very 
human  pursuit  marred  oocaaionaUy  by 
human  error. 

Editors,  liberal  and  conservative  alike, 
seem  to  agree  that  reporten  generally  can 
and  do  subordinate  their  own  feelings  in 
handling  stories.  It  is  not  so  clear  readers 
agree. 

Newspapers  and  twoadcast  outleu  are 
working  hard  on  the  credibility  problem. 
They  are  running  corrections.  tw<M«t»ng 
radio  and  television  speak-out  programa. 
and  allocating  more  space  for  letten  to  the 
editor  and  op-ed  pieces  reflecting  rival  views 
on  critical  issues. 

They  also  appear  to  have  got  a  measage 
from  the  Sharon  and  Westmoreland  ranrs 
and  a  spate  of  other  libel  suits— that  the 
courts  and  the  public  are  more  determined 
than  ever  to  hold  them  strictly  accountable 
for  what  they  write  and  broadcast. 

None  of  this  means  an  end  to  aggreaaive 
reporting.  It  does  mean  emphasizing  aocura- 
cy.  balance,  and  faimeas.  always  the  goals  of 
re^xmsible  JoumaUsta.  It  also  means  media 
groups  must  intensify  efforts  to  educate 
Americans  about  their  stake  in  an  open  soci- 
ety. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge,  consider  Just  a  few  among  the 
doaens  and  doaens  of  flashpoints  invcdviiw 
newsmakos.  reporters,  and  public  attitudea. 

At  the  White  House,  reporters  complain 
bitterly  about  slickly  packaged  news  and 
lack  of  opportunity  to  ask  the  prealdent 
meaningful  questions.  Some  dtlzena— and 
some  editors  of  those  same  White  House  re- 
IMrtera— call  the  reporten  rude  and  contend 
they  ask  inane  questions. 

The  list  goes  on.  The  Pentagon  comes 
under  fire  for  excluding  reporten  from  the 
Orenada  invasion  and  finally  works  out  a 
"pool"  arrangement  for  any  such  future  op- 
erations. When  the  Pentagon  tests  the 
system  by  sending  a  group  of  reporten  to 
Honduras  to  observe  military  maneuvers, 
word  leaks  out  and  the  Pentagon  is  forced 
to  go  public,  raising  a  possibility  the  plan 
maybe  Junked. 

The  libel  mania  has  gone  so  far  that  a 
local  official  sued  the  author  of  a  critical 
letter  to  the  editor,  and  the  newspaper, 
prompting  Bill  Moyen  to  conment  on  CBS 
that  a  verdict  in  the  official's  favor  would 
amount  to  a  gag  on  a  citizen's  right  to  crtti- 
dae  his  government. 

In  his  article  in  the  ColumbUi  JoumaiUm 
Review,  Steve  Weinberg  recited  a  series  of 
"horror  stories"  on  how  agencies  have  cir- 
cumvented the  FOI  law  by  Hatmtwy  materi- 
al sought  by  mwrten  would  injure  national 
security,  by  levying  exoeasive  processing 
fees,  or  by  simply  stonewalling. 

Worse,  he  said,  bills  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress would  increase  exemptions  from  the 
law  and  give  bureaucrats  increased  discre- 
tion to  withhold  inf  oimation. 
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"JoaiBMUttM  may  be  unoorafortable  m  lob- 
byiaU,"  he  aald.  "but  havinc  the  tools  to  do 
the  Job  should  be  considered  a  legitlinate 
and  nonpartisan  Issue  on  which  to  speak 
out." 

Journalists  also  should  not  be  uncomfort- 
able about  telling  the  public  why  and  how 
they  cover  the  news  because,  like  It  or  not. 
they  probably  will  operate  In  a  goldfish 
bowl  from  now  on.  And  they  need  the  public 
on  their  side  because  the  public  will  help 
decide  how  big  the  bowl  will  be.* 


SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUSENIKS 

•  Bfr.  OORE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleacues  in  the 
Senate  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
Refuaenlks.  Further,  I  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  special  group  of  persons 
whose  names  I  share  with  them  today. 

These  persons  have  a  strong  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  Join 
their  families  in  IsraeL  Some  of  these 
people  have  been  separated  from  their 
funnies  for  as  long  as  10  years.  Letters 
to  and  from  the  ref usenUs  are  cen- 
sored, they  are  harrassed.  and  not  al- 
lowed to  obtain  employment.  Suffer- 
ing is  p«rt  of  their  dally  existence  and 
they  are  ostracized  by  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

Although  we  are  limited,  for  obvious 
reasons,  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  help 
these  people,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  continue  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  the  re- 
fusenlks. 

In  1975.  the  Soviet  Union  became  a 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
pledging  to  "present  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedonys.  including  the 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
gion or  beller*  and  to  "work  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  re- 
unite with  members  of  their  family." 
The  U.S.SJI.  has  flagrantly  disobeyed 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  strongly  encourage  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  become  active  in  helping  the 
Soviet  Jewish  Refuaenlks.  We  need  a 
commitment  to  action  If  we  are  to  re- 
alize our  desire  to  see  these  people 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  begin  life 
again  reunited  with  their  families. 

The  list  I  have  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues today  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  who  are  classified  as  refuae- 
nlks and  in  desperate  need  of  our 
help.* 


REALIZINO  PRODUCTIVE 
POTENTIAL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
woiild  like  to  address  an  issue  which 
has  become  a  matter  of  crucial  con- 
cern to  our  Nation.  Today,  America 
finds  itself  In  a  state  of  industrial  de- 
cline. Once  the  world's  economic  and 
political  leader,  our  ability  to  compete 
in  international  markets  is  deteriorat- 
ing. In  industry  after  industry,  and  in 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old.  we  are 
losing  market  share  to  foreign  compe- 


tition, peindustriallzation.  once  a 
debate  anong  economists,  colimmists. 
and  political  scientists,  is  now  a  vital 
issue  wmch  the  Nation  cannot  ignore. 
The  United  States,  as  a  nation,  faces 
the  challenge  of  strengthening  Its  In- 
dustrlalibase  and  reasserting  itself  in 
the  int«national  arena.  This  is  par- 
tlcularla  true  for  the  manufacturing 
sector,  ^e  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
in  a  study  issued  only  2  weeks  ago.  re- 
poTted  (hat  2  million  manufacturing 
Jobs  halve  been  lost  since  1979.  In 
order  to  do  so.  however,  we  must  first 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  problems 
which  have  led  to  this  crisis. 

In  part,  these  problems  have  their 
roots  oiitside  the  United  States.  Other 
countrioB  have  begun  to  use  new  mer- 
cantilist trade  strategies  which  pro- 
mote exports  but  restrict  imports. 
Short  of  a  direct  tariff,  mercantilist 
nations  are  raising  nontariff  barriers, 
subsidizing  key  sectors  and  enhancing 
comparative  advantage,  and  selling 
product!  at  below  world  trade  prices. 
These  tactics  have  created  a  distorted 
trading  system,  where  the  United 
States  has  become  one  of  the  few 
major  trading  nations  which  main- 
tains a  free  and  open  trading  system. 

In  part,  our  Nation's  trading  crisis  is 
also  due  to  the  changes  in  the  global 
econom|r.  Technological  innovations  in 
communications  and  transportation 
have  created  a  complex,  interdepend- 
ent woild  market  where  trade  cannot 
be  limitfed  by  distance.  Freely  floating 
;e  rates  and  the  rising  value  of 
have  encouraged  imports 
luraged  exports.  This  in  turn. 
our  trade  and  current  ac- 
f  icits  to  balloon.  The  General 
t  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
[OATTl.  the  international  covenant 
which  fegulates  world  trade,  was  cre- 
ated nelu-ly  40  years  ago.  It  envisioned 
a  free  And  open  international  trading 
community  in  a  stable  financially  reg- 
ulated irorld.  The  rules  established  by 
OATT  fio  longer  apply  to  the  modem 
world. 

Tet  the  sources  of  the  problem  are 
not  oisalde  the  United  States.  We 
have  p^yed  our  own  part  in  the  dein- 
itlon  of  America.  We  have 
a  policy  of  benign  neglect  of 
klonal  trade  and  financial  sys- 
le  dumping,  subaidles,  and 
barriers  have  created  market 
>ns  at  our  expense,  we  lack  a 
lensive  strategy  for  dealing 
problems.  While  the  global 
trading  syston  evolves,  we  continue  to 
follow  •rules  which  have  no  modem 
relevance.  In  essence,  we  lack  a  com- 
prehenpive  trade  policy  which  address- 
es thea^  problems. 

Addressing  these  problems  means  re- 
vitallzttig  our  economy  and  maintain- 
ing a  fkir  and  open  trading  system.  It 
is  in  this  context  that  I  present  to  my 
colleagues  the  first  in  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  aim  to  explore  the  prob- 
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lems  afflictiilg  our  indiistries.  as  well 
as  the  range  ^f  solutions  available. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleague's  attention  an  article 
concerning  tJ^e  experiences  of  Jacques 
Koppel,  the  director  of  the  technology 
management  I  center  of  Philadelphia's 
Cotmcil  for  tabor  and  Industry.  Enti- 
tled "Why  Companies  Hesitate  to 
Automate."  the  piece  describes  Mr. 
Koppel's  recent  exploration  of  auto- 
mation in  a  [number  of  Pennsylvania 
industries  wnlch  are  being  adversely 
affected  by  foreign  competition. 

In  a  survey  of  100  companies.  Mr. 
Koppel  found  that  the  majority  of 
producers  w«re  using  methods  which 
were  both  costly  and  inefficient.  Pro- 
ducers were  »ot  using  readily  available 
technologies  [which  could  cut  costs  and 
as  well  as  increase  productivity.  More- 
over, many  companies  were  disinter- 
ested in  the  productive  potential  of 
improved  te<^ologles. 

The  lack  9f  Interest  in  automation 
has  importaoit  consequences  beyond 
productivity  knd  profits.  The  ability  of 
foreign  companies  to  utfllze  advanced 
production  techniques  has  enabled 
them  to  capture  Increasing  shares  of 
the  U.S.  muxet.  As  a  result.  American 
industry,  and  the  American  economy 
suffers.         I 

Mr.  Koppel  attributed  the  lack  of 
automation  to  three  major  factors. 
First,  the  tualning  of  most  managers 
deemphasizek  the  improvements  in  the 
production  process.  Insteiul.  their 
backgrounds  tend  to  stress  salesman- 
ship marketing  strategies,  and  finan- 
cial accounting.  Second,  small  compa- 
nies, limited  by  time  and  insufficient 
manpower,  do  not  have  the  capacity 
for  evaluating  the  importance  of  spe- 
cific technol^Dgles  to  their  own  produc- 
tion processes.  As  a  result,  recent  inno- 
vations seei^  strange  and  unfamiliar, 
and  managetnent  is  afraid  to  use  tech- 
nology whlcli  it  does  not  understand. 
Third,  most  of  these  companies  are 
small,  managed  by  only  a  few  individ- 
uals whomust  perform  many  tasks. 
These  managers  become  so  preoccu- 
pied with  ^ay-to-day  business  needs 
;lon  improvement  becomes 
[deration. 

il's  assessment  is  compel- 
ictive  potential  present- 
ihnologles  is  not  being  re- 
biisiness  managers,  unln- 
overburdened  by  daily 
Ivities.  have  become  disin- 
terested in  production  improvements. 
As  a  resultJ  productive  efficiency  and 
Industrial  aii>acity  is  lagging  behind 
that  of  our  foreign  conu)etltors. 

In  addition,  I  applaud  Mr.  Koppel's 
constructive  approach  to  the  problem. 
In  order  to  encourage  the  introduction 
of  new  technologies  to  small  ctmipa- 
nies,  he  is  providing  a  free  advisory 
service  to  local  management.  BSr. 
Koppel  assesses  the  applicability  of 
specific  technologies  for  local  compa- 
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nies.   If  the  company  requests,   Bfr.    sprung  from  an  American  cultural  tradition 

Koppel  will  also  perform  a  cost-benefit    that  delii^u  in  ingenious  ways  of  doing 

analysis  for  the  new  production  meth-    things. 

Ods.  But  they  also  have  sprung  from  a  tradi- 

tion that.  In  recent  decades,  has  given  shmt 
shrift  to  the  Importance  of  the  manufactur- 
ing process,  said  George  Kuper.  ezecuttve 
director  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sd- 


Mr.  Koppel.  however,  has  not  exam- 
ined the  effect  of  technology  on  Job 
availability,  and  this  is  an  issue  which 
I  will  address  separately  tomorrow. 
Nevertheless.  Mr.  Koppel  has  taken  a 
serious  problem  which  affects  the  abU- 
ity  of  American  industry  to  compete 
with  foreign  producers  and  he  has  of- 
fered a  promising  solution.  Mr.  Koppel 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  construc- 
tive actions,  and  I  encourage  further 
thought  and  investigation  of  his  ap- 
proach. Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobo. 

The  text  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  13, 

IMS] 

Why  CoMPAMns  HmrAn  to  Anroiun 

(By  Andrea  Knox) 

Eighteen  months  ago,  Jacques  Koppel  set 
out  to  see  how  automation  was  being  used 
in  a  number  of  Pennsjivanla  industries  that 
were  being  hurt  by  imports. 

The  quest  turned  out  to  be  Irrelevant. 

"For  the  most  part,  they  weren't  using 
technology,"  said  Koppel.  who  heads  the 
Techncdogy  Management  Center  of  Phila- 
delphia's Council  for  Labor  and  Industry. 

He  found  toolmakers  BtUl  using  hand- 
guided  machinra.  even  though  faster  and 
more  accurate  machines.  controUed  either 
by  ininched  tapes  or  by  computers,  have 
been  available  for  35  years. 

He  discovered  companies  making  intricate 
electronic  components  and  medical  devices 
that  were  not  testing  their  products  during 
manufacturing,  even  though  such  testing 
oould  have  cut  production  costs  by  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  finished  products  that 
worked  propeiiy. 

And  many  of  the  100  companies  that  he 
surveyed  were  carrying  excess  inventory, 
suffering  delays  in  collecting  money,  or  la- 
boring under  other  costly  handicaps  that 
oould  be  i»evented  by  computer  systems 
and  other  technologies  that  are  widely 
available. 

His  findings  were  not  really  surprising.  In 
reoeat  years.  V&  Import-watchers  have  said 
repeatedly  that  this  country's  persistence  in 
clinging  to  old  manufacturing  technologies 
is  one  reason  Japanese  prodticts  are  stealing 
sales  from  American  goods. 

What  did  surprise  Koppel  was  that  many 
companies  did  not  seem  to  care. 

"There  was  very  little  curiosity  on  the 
part  of  management  to  look  at  how  the  new 
technologies  could  Improve  their  situation." 
he  said.  "That's  disturbing." 

While  many  of  the  companies  be  surveyed 
had  not  felt  direct  pressures  from  either 
foreign  or  domestic  competition,  it  was  clear 
to  Koppel  that  new  technologies  would  help 
them  cut  costs,  improve  product  reliability 
and  deliver  products  more  quickly,  thereby 
making  them  more  profitable. 

80  what  was  holding  them  back? 

AooonUng  to  Koppel  and  others,  the  man- 
agers of  many  American  companies,  both 
large  and  small,  share  a  deeply  ingrained  in- 
dlf feroioe  to  the  importance  of  production 
technologies— even  when  those  technologies 
could  make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  their  companies. 

That  attitude  does  not  amount  to  a  suspi- 
cion of  technology;  most  managers  have 


Kuper  said  that  most  managers'  sei»es  of 
what  is  most  Important  In  business  are 
shaped  by  what  they  read  and  learn  in  the 
press,  in  school  and  around  the  cracker- 
barrel.  And  much  of  that  emphaslBes  areas 
other  than  the  productloo  process. 

Salesmanship  and  financial  socounting 
get  big  play  and  real  estate  kflUngi.  market- 
ing strategies,  tax-shelter  devioes  and  other 
financial  maneuvers  are  studied,  publicteed 
and  applauded. 

So.  to  many  managers  of  both  large  and 
small  businesses,  the  idea  that  Improving 
the  manufacturing  process  can  strengthen  a 
company  is  quite  foreign. 

rsftx  OP  THx  uinaiowii 

Those  who  have  talked  with  entrepre- 
neurs say  reluctance  to  innovate  appears  to 
spring  from  a  sense  of  Insecurity  about  step- 
ping into  somet.hing  new  and  unknown,  an 
insecurity  that  is  nurtured  in  many  cases  by 
the  financial  limitations  of  a  wn^pry  and 
the  bewildering  amount  of  information  on 
new  technologies. 

"Many  entrepreneurs  know  about  some- 
thing they  oould  be  doing,  but  they're  afraid 
because  what  we're  talking  about  is  major 
change."  said  Jim  Osberg.  director  of  pto- 
ductlon-operations  planning  for  Rockwell 
International  Corp. 

liJ^  Jennie,  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Lsndis  Tool  Division  of  Utton  Indus- 
tries in  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  understands  that 
fear. 

Landis.  which  had  revenues  of  $40  milUon 
last  year  from  sales  of  ita  grinding  tools,  al- 
ready uses  oomputer-oontroUed  t»i»/'*iitM^ 
Recently,  management  decided  to  install  a 
computerised  system  for  mn»r*in^  produc- 
tion data  from  those  mi'tiitw 

Por  landis,  the  upgrade  is  a  necessity. 
"The  sltematlve  is  getting  out  of  date  and 
going  out  of  business,"  Jenneke  said. 

Nevertbetoss,  management  had  to  swallow 
hard  and  "have  faith  the  thing  wlU  work 
out,"  because  some  important  questions 
about  the  project's  viability  wm  not  be  an- 
swered unto  after  the  numey  is  spent  and 
the  equipment  is  up  and  nmnlng.  Jenneke 
said.  One  of  those  questions  is  the  critical 
issue  of  how  loiag  it  will  take  for  the  new 
equipment  to  pay  for  Itself. 

So  It  is  not  surprising  that  ■^■i'«-  compa- 
nies of  the  kind  Koppel  surveyed,  half  of 
which  had  revenues  ot  less  than  $ft  mfllion  a 
year,  have  an  even  more  difficult  time  decid- 
ing to  take  the  plunge. 

"It's  a  lot  harder  for  a  small  i^o^^^y 
where  one  individual  is  wearing  10  hats  be- 
cause the  kinds  of  things  you  need  to  do  to 
make  that  dadaion  tend  to  get  pushed  back 
by  the  day-to-day  needs  of  the  business," 
said  Stephen  P.  Andrade. 

Amerloo  Vaaso.  owner  of  Jackson  *  Belt 
Machine  Co.  Inc.  in  Northeast  Philadelphia, 
is  typical  of  the  entreprmeur  who  already  is 
Juggling  so  many  Jobs  that  he  doesnt  even 
want  to  think  about  new  factory  equipment 

Vasso,  who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Tool  at  Die  AsBociatton.  is  not  anti-tech- 
nology. In  fact,  a  few  years  ago.  when  orders 
for  his  precision  machining  slowed  down,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  supplonent  his  oper- 
ations by  adding  a  high-technology  busi- 
ness, making  magnetic  heads  for  commer- 
cial video  recorders. 
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But  now  he  has  more  work  than  he  can 

handle  and  is  trying  to  slow  the  compaiv 

"It's  getting  bigger  than  I  want."  he 

I  know  there  are  newer  teduxri^agtes. 

but  I  dont  have  time  to  train  people  to  use 

them.  I'm  overloaded  now." 

At  B&J  Marhlnes.  Inc.  where  William 
O'Brien's  management  skills  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  those  of  sons  Jim  and  William 
Jr.,  the  thinking  has  been  quite  different— 
and  has  paid  off. 

Revenues  this  year  wiU  be  about  $500,000, 
a  "significant  increase"  over  last  year,  said 
Jim  O'Brien.  The  increase  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  installatloo  last  faU  of  a  new  gSS.OOO 
computerised  milling  machine. 

Jim  O'Brien  spoke  glowingly  about  the 
improvement  that  the  new  mi'titti*  hf^ 
iHXMigfat  to  the  company's  bustneas  of  pro- 
ducing parts  for  ammunltlon-teating  equip- 
ment. Production  costs  and  delivery  times 
have  been  reduced  because  five  parts  can  be 
produced  in  the  time  it  was  taking  to  make 
one.  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the 
finished  parts  will  meet  the  customer's  spec- 
ifications. 

One  result  of  the  new  tedAnology  was  a 
successful  bid  on  a  government  contract  for 
gun  sights.  With  the  old  equipment,  the 
company's  bid  would  have  been  too  high  to 
be  compeUtive,  O'Brien  said. 

To  date,  much  of  the  VJ&.  attentioa  to  au- 
tomation has  focused  on  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, which  was  hard  hit  by  Japanese  im- 
ports beginning  in  the  1970s  but  now  has 
begun  to  fli^t  back.  Detroit  Is  already  the 
natkm's  largest  user  of  Industrial  robots, 
and  General  Motors  Corp.  has  mtwmriwf^i 
major  capital-spending  plans  aimed  at  in- 
stalling computer  control  on  both  work  flow 
and  Individual  operations  In  entire  factoriea. 

But  even  an  industry  such  as  tool-and-die 
making,  where  many  mmpantrs  are  very 
small,  can  benefit  from  Improvements  In 
manufacturing  technology,  aooording  to 
Kuper.  who  said  all  the  pieces  needed  to 
create  a  cnnpletely  automated  ma.'hitiy 
shop  wlU  be  available  within  a  few  years. 

In  such  a  shop,  the  designs  for  all  parts 
ever  made  would  be  stored  in  a  computer. 
The  same  computer  would  be  aUe  to  check 
an  inventmr  list  to  determine  if  the  materi- 
als for  making  the  part  are  in  stock,  or  if 
the  inventory  '•«'tfi^  a  similar  piece  that 
oould  be  milled  to  the  proper  shape.  It  could 
also  give  precise  inf<»matlao  on  work  in 
progress,  ens  Ming  a  ssltspusuii  to  quote  an 
accurate  delivery  date  to  the  customer. 

At  the  push  of  a  button,  the  design  and 
manufacturing  instructions  would  be  sent 
from  the  central  computer  to  the  computer 
that  controls  the  in«/*tti»  that  makes  the 
part.  An  operator  would  feed  in  raw  materi- 
al, and  a  finished  part  would  emerge  a  few 
minutes  later. 

Parts  of  this  technology  are  already  in  use 
in  a  number  of  machine  shops,  "and  you'd 
be  surprised  how  much  money  they  save," 
said  Kuper. 

A  UUK  WAT  TO  OO 

Despite  such  innovattoos  by  a  few  shops, 
both  machine-tool  manufacUirers  and  tool- 
and-die  makers  have  a  long  way  to  go  in 
adopting  new  technology,  said  KoppeL 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Japanese  have 
gained  nearly  half  of  the  U^.  market  for 
machine  tools  since  they  began  selling  here 
in  the  early  1960s. 

Tool-and-die  makers  have  suffered  as  well, 
according  to  Kuper,  who  said  that  in  recent 
years,  major  manufacturers  turned  for  parts 
to  Korea  and  Japan,  where  automation  is 
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one  factor  in  producing  cheaper  parU  that 
are  delivered  faster. 

But  even  If  this  were  not  ao.  upsradlng 
the  nation's  tool-and^e  shops  would  be  im- 
portant because  they  "provide  the  where- 
withal for  a  lot  of  other  fabricators  to  func- 
tion." Kuper  said. 

Dishwashers,  lawn  mowers,  automobiles— 
evtaci  guided  missiles  and  space  shuttles— are 
assembled  from  parts  and  pieces  made  in 
the  nation's  small  machine  shops. 

"That's  one  reason  they  [space  vehicles] 
have  problems."  said  KoppeL  "Thousands 
of  parts  and  screws  are  all  made  in  these 
little  shops  and  no  one  is  checking  to  see 
that  they  aU  fit  together." 

But  in  a  small  shop  with  five  to  20  em- 
ployees, the  owner  or  manager  simply  does 
not  have  the  time  to  investigate  the  avail- 
able technologies  in  enough  detail  to  decide 
which  one  is  most  appropriate  to  him. 

Koppel.  therefore,  has  embarked  on  a  new 
project,  financed  by  Pennsylvania's  Benja- 
min Franklin  PartMrshlp.  under  which  he 
has  provided  free  help  in  evaluating  new 
technologies  to  the  managements  of  14  ma- 
chine shops  and  seven  other  companies. 

So  far.  seven  of  the  31  companies  have 
beoi  sufficiently  intrigued  by  the  results  of 
the  evaluation  to  ask  Koppel  for  cost-bene- 
fit analyses  of  the  technologies  he  has  rec- 
ommended.* 


8.  1277— MEDICAID  HOME  AND 
CX>MMnNITY-BASED  SERVICES 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 
•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduced S.  1277,  the  Medicaid  Home 
and  Community-Based  Services  Im- 
provement Act  of  1985.  on  June  11. 
1985.  The  biU  was  not  Included  with 
my  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  at  that  time. 

I  hereby  ask  that  the  text  of  my  biU 
be    printed    in    the    Cohgrcssional 

RSOORD. 

The  text  of  the  biU  follows: 

a  1377 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepretentaUva  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Medicaid  Home 
and  Community-Based  Services  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1IW5". 

SBC  t  AMENDIIKinS  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECUBITY 
ACT. 

(a)    OmoHAL    Statk    Skkvicis.— Section 
1905(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  as 
paragraph  (19):  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (17)  the 
following  new  paragn^h: 

"(18)  home  or  community-based  services 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (o):  and". 

(b)  DsmnnoH.— Section  1905  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(oXl)  The  term  'home  or  community- 
basied  services'  means  any  home  or  commu- 
nity-baaed services  (other  than  room  and 
board)  awroved  by  the  Secretary  which  are 
provided  pursuant  to  a  written  plan  of  care 
to  individuals  with  respect  to  whom  there 
has  been  a  determination  that  but  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  the  individuals 
would  reQuire  the  level  of  care  provided  in  a 
skilled  nursing  facility  or  intermediate  care 
facility,  the  cost  of  which  could  be  reim- 
bursed under  the  State  plan. 


"(3)  H*me  or  community-based  services 
may  be  mduded  as  medical  assistance  only 
if  the  Stjte  plan  provides  that— 

"(A)  necessary  safeguards  (Including  ade- 
quate standards  for  provider  participation) 
have  been  taken  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  Individuals  provided  such  services 
and  to  assure  financial  accountability  for 
funds  ext>ended  with  respect  to  such  serv- 
ices; 

"(B)  The  State  will  provide,  with  respect 
to  Individuals  who— 

"(i)  txi  entitled  to  medical  assistance  for 
skilled  niusing  facility  or  Intermediate  care 
facility  services  under  the  State  plan. 
"(11)  m4y  require  such  services,  and 
"(ill)  laay  be  eligible  for  such  home  or 
community-based  care, 
for  an  evaluation  of  the  need  for  such 
skilled  tji wring  facility  or  intermediate  care 
facility  a^ces; 

"(C)  8i|ch  individuals  who  are  determined 
to  be  likfcly  to  require  the  level  of  care  pro- 
vided ina skilled nurdng  facility  or  Interme- 
diate ca^  facility  are  informed  of  the  feasi- 
ble alteiliatives,  if  available,  at  the  choice  of 
such  inctvtduals.  to  the  provision  of  skilled 
nursing  facility  or  intermediate  care  facility 
services;: 

"(D)  ttte  Federal  payments  under  this  title 
with  re8t>ect  to  all  individuals  in  such  State 
who  receive  home  or  community-based  serv- 
ices are  not  greater  than  the  Federal  pay- 
ments which  would  be  made  under  this  title 
with  reniect  to  those  individuals  if  such 
home  and  community-based  alternative 
services  were  not  available,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  adequacy  of  the  State's  capacity 
to  meet  ihe  needs  of  such  population  as  evi- 
denced l»^the  increasing  numbers  of  elderly 
and  disflAled  individuals  at  risk  of  requiring 
long-term  care,  and  the  changes  in  health 
care  coMs:  and 

"(E)  the  State  will  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary annually,  consistent  with  a  data  collec- 
tion plan  designed  by  the  Secretary,  infor- 
mation on  the  impact  of  such  services  on 
the  type  and  amount  of  medical  assistance 
provided  under  the  State  plan  and  on  the 
health  ind  welfare  of  recipienU. 

"(3)  AiState  may  provide  home  or  commu- 
nlty-ba^  services  under  the  State  plan 
withouC  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 190B(aKl)  and  seeUon  1903(aX10). 

"(4)  "Vm  State  plan  may,  consistent  with 
paragraph  (3)— 

"(A)  fmlt  the  individuals  provided  home 
or  com|iunity-based  services  to  individuals 
with  refepect  to  whom  the  SUte  has  deter- 
mined hat  there  is  a  reasonable  expecU- 
tion  thi  kt  the  amount  of  medical  assistance 
provide  1  with  respect  to  the  individual  will 
not  exdeed  the  amount  of  such  medical  as- 
sistance provided  for  such  individual  if  the 
plan  dkl  not  include  home  or  community- 
based  services:  and 

"(B)^rovlde  medical  assistance  to  individ- 
uals (t«  the  extent  consistent  with  written 
plans  of  care,  which  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  SUte)  for  case  management 
services,  homemaker/home  health  aide 
service*  and  personal  care  services,  adult 
day  hetath  services,  rehabilitation  services, 
respite'  care,  and  such  other  services  re- 
quested by  the  SUte  as  the  Secretary  may 
approve. 

"(6)  The  SUte  may  provide,  with  respect 
to  post.ellglbUlty  treatment  of  income  of  In- 
divlduMs  receiving  home  or  community- 
based  Services,  that  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  Individual's  Income  which  may  be  dis- 
regarded for  any  month  for  the  mainte- 
nance needs  of  the  individual  shall  be  the 
ynfl^iraim  allowed  for  that  purpose  under 
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regulations  in  leffect  on  June  1, 1985.  for  in- 
dividu^  recelMog  such  services  under  waiv- 
ers, increased  1  ty  $150  per  month.". 

(c)  RmAL  oi '  Waivxk  Pkovuiok.— (1)  Sec- 
tion 1915  of  swb  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striki^  out  subsection  (c): 

(B)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d),  (e), 
and  (f )  as  subsections  (c),  (d).  and  (e);  and 

(C)  in  subsection  (c).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "(other  than  a  waiver  under 
subsection  (c))^'. 

(3)  Section  |903(aH10XAXilXVI)  of  such 
Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "described  in  section 
1015(c)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(as 
defined  in  sectton  1905(o))";  and 

(B)  by  strikmg  out  "ptursuant  to  a  waiver 
granted  by  ttie  Secretary  under  section 
1915(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
the  State  plan". 

(d)  ErracrVn  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  services  pro- 
vided on  or  after  October  1, 1985.* 


pro: 


POSED 


ARMS  SALES 


•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  theArms  Ebcport  Control  Act 
requires  thait  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $114  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication. th«  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  durlni^  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. Th«  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Seiuute,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  ForeignlRelations  Committee. 

In  keepink  with  my  Intention  to  see 
that  suchmformation  is  available  to 
the  full  SeSate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  notification  I  have 
received. 

The  notification  follows: 

Dxtkusi  SscipuTT  Assistahcx  Aoerct. 

ington,  DC,  June  14, 1985. 
In  reply  refei^  to  I-03483/85ct. 
Hon.  HicBAxk  C.  Lugar, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CBAnutAir  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requivmenU  of  Section  3(b)  of  the 
Arms  ExportjOmtrol  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Trmsmlttal  No.  85-39,  concerning 
the  Departm^t  of  the  Air  Force's  pr(H>osed 
liCtter  of  Of f^r  to  Japan  for  defense  articles 
and  services  jestimated  to  cost  $51  million. 
Shortly  aftei  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  pUm  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

TiANSIOTIAL  No.  85-30 
Notice  of  F'oposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Punuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Expert  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  Japan. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value: 


Major  defence  equipment ' 
Other 


Total 

>As  defined 
Control  Act 


51 

In  aecUon  47(6)  of  the  Anns  Export 


MiUion* 

143 

9 
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(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Two  C-130H  aircraft  with  related 
support  equipment  and  spare  parts. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Ftoree 
(SFM). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid: 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  of  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  l>e  sold: 

(vil)  Section  38  report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  30  June  1984. 

(viil)  Date  report  delivered  to  Ck>ngress:  14 
June  1985. 

POLIcr  JUSTIPICATIOII 
JATAM— C-ISOH  AIHCKATT 

The  Oovemment  of  Japan  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  two  C-130H  aircraft  with 
related  support  equipment  and  spare  parts. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $51  million. 

Japan  is  one  of  the  major  political  and 
economic  powers  in  East  Asia  and  the  West- 
em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  ensiuing  the  peace  and  stability  of 
that  region.  It  is  vital  to  the  U.8.  national 
Interest  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  and 
maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 
capability  which  will  contribute  to  an  ac- 
c^Uble  military  balance  In  the  area.  This 
sale  is  consistent  with  these  n.S.  objectives 
and  the  1980  n.S.^apan  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security. 

Japan  already  has  four  C-130H  aircraft  in 
their  Inventory.  These  C-130H  aircraft  will 
be  used  in  a  transport  role  in  support  of  the 
Japan  Self  Defense  Force. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
wiU  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  Lock- 
heed Corporation  of  MarietU,  Oeorgia. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Oovemment  persoimel:  however,  one  con- 
tractor represenUtive  will  be  required  in 
Japan  for  one  year. 

"There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 
PERSPECTIVE 

•  Bfr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
Federal  support  for  higher  education 
was  a  topic  of  considerable  debate  as 
the  Senate  worked  to  develop  an  ac- 
ceptable budget  package  during  the 
past  few  months.  The  upcoming  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  will  extend  this  examination  and 
discussion  throughout  the  99th  Con- 
gress. For  several  decades,  support  for 
higher  education  in  the  Congress  has 
been  strongly  bipartisan.  As  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation. Arts  and  Humanities.  I  believe 
that  this  bipartisan  commitment  to 
make  postsecondary  educational  op- 
portunities available  to  everyone  Is 
vital  to  our  Nation's  future. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching,  led  by  the  able  Ernest  L. 
Boyer,  former  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  recently  issued  a  publica- 
tion entitled  "Sustaining  the  Visioa" 

This  statement  artfuUy  chronicles 
America's  long  tradition  of  support  for 
higher  education,  and  reminds  us  of 


the  continually  growing  importance  a 
well-educated  citizenry  has  in  our 
future.  There  are  demographic 
changes  taking  place  in  America  that 
are  dramatically  increasing  the 
number  of  retirees  that  our  younger 
worit  force  will  have  to  support.  Our 
society  is  becoming  more  complex  and 
the  percentage  of  jobs  requiring 
highly  technical  skills  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. These  changes  intensify  the 
need  to  make  more  and  more  edu<»- 
tional  opportunities  available. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  up- 
proximately  $10  billion  annually  in 
support  of  Federal  student  financial 
assistance.  It  is  a  budget  item  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  as  we  consid- 
er ways  to  control  our  enormous  na- 
tional deficit.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  what  we  chose  to  cut 
today,  will  be  subtracted  from  the 
future  capabilities  and  achievements 
of  those  men  and  women  who  would 
thus  be  denied  higher  educational  op- 
portunities. Their  individual  losses  add 
up  to  our  national  detriment. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  statement.  "Sus- 
taining the  Vision,"  be  printed  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  this  excellent  and 
thoughtful  statement. 

The  material  follows: 

SUSTAIHIHG  THX  VlSIOK— A  STATEKER  OH 

THX  Fdmhal  Rols  tk  Hiohct  Educaxiok 

I.  A  THADIXIOH  THSKATEHXO 

America  began  with  the  conviction  that 
for  democracy  to  work,  education  is  essen- 
tial. Those  who  charted  the  future  of  this 
nation  linked  donocracy  to  knowledge. 

Oeorge  Waahington  said  "Knowledge  is 
.  .  .  the  surest  basis  of  public  happiness." 
John  Jay  declared  knowledge  ia  "the  soul  of 
the  RepubUc"  And  In  1778.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son drew  up  an  education  plan  "to  raise  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  the  hi^  ground  of 
moral  reapeeUUllty  neceaaary  to  their  own 
safety,  and  to  orderly  government. .  .  ." 

In  these  oonvletkins,  the  nation  buQt 
public  schools  for  universal  education.  Col- 
leges were  estahUabed  to  train  leaders  and 
serve  America  In  peace  and  war.  Private  and 
sUte  support  Ineresatngly  wm  supplement- 
ed by  federal  asalstance,  resulting  in  a 
higher  education  ayatem  unequaled  in  the 
world. 

Today  the  vital  federal  comwetion  to  our 
colleges  and  unlvenlties  is  b^ng  ehalloiged. 
After  deeadaa  of  strong  M-partiaan  aupport, 
the  current  debate  about  budget  priorities 
has  been  focused  almost  exduslvely  on 
numbers  and  on  the  negativea  of  higher 
education.  The  larger  perspective  has  been 
lost 

We  hear  bow  much  eduoatton  costs,  not 
how  much  it's  worth.  We  are  told  that  stu- 
denU  are  explolten.  rather  than  tomorrow's 
leadera.  And  we  are  reminded  of  the  abuaaa. 
not  the  beneflU  of  aid  to  higher  education. 

One  is  constrained  to  ask:  Have  we  forgot- 
ten our  history? 

In  1663.  the  MaasachuaetU  General  Court 
donated  land  and  later  authorised  tax  levies 
to  support  Harvard  College,  which  had  been 
established  when  the  little  colony  in  New 
England  was  only  6  years  old. 


In  Uie  Ordixuinoe  of  1785,  public  lands  in 
the  Northwest  Territory  were  set  aside  by 
Cmgreas  for  the  support  of  education. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War, 
President  Abraham  Uncoln  signed  into  law 
the  Morrill  Act  This  historic  legislatiOD 
helped  build  a  network  of  federally-cuppott- 
ed  land-grant  colleges  that  drove  our  a^- 
cultural  and  industrial  revolution. 

In  the  depths  of  the  TTrprrssloii.  Congress 
approved  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
work-study  legislation.  Needy  college  stu- 
denU  got  monthly  federal  stipends  for  help- 
ing to  build  facilities  on  their  rampii— 
And  with  this  support  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  education. 

During  World  War  n.  when  democracy 
was  threatened,  the  nation's  universltica 
Joined  with  the  federal  government  to 
create  the  most  powoful  research  Mig<w 
the  world  had  ever  known. 

After  that  war.  almost  8  million  former 
servicemen — many  of  whom  had  tiardly 
dreamed  of  higher  education— went  to  col- 
lege supported  by  the  federally-funded  OX 
BUI.  They  returned  to  civilian  life  with 
minds  enriched  and  talenU  sharpened. 

In  1947.  Secretary  of  State  Oeorge  C. 
Marshall  proposed  what  became  known  as 
the  Marshall  Plan  to  restore  the  war- 
scarred  continent  of  Europe.  With  federal 
support,  university  specialists  went  abroad 
to  help  rebuild  the  devasUted  nations. 

President  Harry  Truman,  in  1049,  made 
"Point  Four"  a  cornerstone  of  Dnlted  States 
foreign  policy.  Teachers  and  scholais  trav- 
eled overseas  to  work  with  laborers  and 
technicians,  as  well  as  dvil  servanta,  in 
Third  World  countries. 

In  1958,  Congress,  shocked  by  Sputnik, 
again  turned  to  campuses  for  help.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Eisenhower's  National  Defense 
Education  Act  linked  schools  and  colleges  to 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

Responding  to  American  i«i»*it«iti  presi- 
dent Jotm  F.  Kennedy  called  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers— mostly  coUege  students— 
to  serve  in  villages  and  classrooms  overseas. 

In  the  19S0B,  the  Higher  Education  FsclU- 
ties  Act  created  a  program  of  wian-tiitig 
granU  and  loans  to  construct  new  mi-»A»in\f 
buildings  at  both  public  at>d  private  higher 
learning  InsUtutions. 

During  this  same  decade  it  became  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  that  no  qualified  young  person 
should  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  a  col- 
lege education.  In  1965,  a  landmark  federal 
aid  program  for  needy  studenU  was 
launched. 

The  Hi^er  Education  Amendments  of 
1973  dramatically  extended  this  commit- 
ment The  Fidupat.ional  Opportunity 
Orants— later  named  Pell  Orants— helped 
millions  oi  young  men  and  women  to  go  to 
ooUege  and  helped  keep  them  there  once 
they  were  enrolled. 

Since  1954,  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity StudenU  in  the  United  Statee  has  in- 
creased tram  2.4  million  to  over  13  mUUoa 
today.  Black  studmt  enrollment  has  grown 
to  over  one  million.  The  number  of  women 
in  higher  education  has  risen  from  one- 
third  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  overall 
enrollment  Now,  about  half  of  aU  full-time 
ooUege  sudenU  are  receiving  some  form  of 
federal  assistance. 

While  higher  education  today  still  re- 
ceives only  about  one-fourth  of  iU  total  sup- 
port from  Washington,  a  unique  partner- 
ship has  evolved  between  the  federal  gov- 
emmmt  and  higher  education,  a  partner- 
ship to  advance  key  national  objectives: 
sodal  Justice,  economic  growth,  civic  and 
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eulturml  enrichment,  and  security  for  the 
nation. 

The  country  has  profited  enonnoualy 
from  this  investment.  Millions  of  graduates 
leave  camiHiaes  each  year  to  invicorate 
every  vital  sector  government,  business, 
rommnniratlons.  health  services,  science, 
and  the  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
strong  Amfrica  without  a  strong  partner- 
ship with  higher  education. 


n. ; 


cHiOLmax 


For  three  centuries,  education  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  our  national  achievements.  But 
the  agenda  is  wnflniahed  Urgent  new  prior- 
ities have  emerged  and  more,  not  less,  edu- 
cation is  required. 

The  demography  of  the  United  States  is 
changing.  Within  ten  years,  the  number  of 
IS-  to  a4-yearB-(dds  will  drop  by  21  percent. 
Fewer  young  peoide  will  be  available  to  do 
the  nation's  work. 

At  the  same  time  important  shifts  are  oc- 
curring in  the  nation's  ethnic  and  racial 
compcaition.  Today,  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  white  Americans  are  19  years  of 
age  and  under,  but  40  percent  of  all  Hi^Mn- 
ici  and  over  one-third  of  all  blacks  are  in 
this  age  category.  Neariy  half  of  all  white 
families  have  children  under  18  years  of 
age.  In  contrast,  M  percent  of  aU  black  and 
almost  70  percent  of  all  Hispanic  families 
have  children  in  this  age  group. 

Black  and  Hispanlr  young  people  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  have  been  least  well  served 
by  the  education  system.  Almost  80  percent 
of  white  teenagers  graduate  fran  high 
school,  compared  with  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  black  and  SO  percent  of  Hispanic 
young  people.  And  students  fnun  these  ml- 
XMtixs  groups  are  also  less  likely  to  complete 
their  college  educatltm. 

If  minority  students  continue  to  leave 
school  and  college  at  the  current  rate,  a 
shockingly  large  proportion  of  our  youth 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
aliw  their  full  potentiaL  If  America  fails 
these  students,  the  need  for  informed  par- 
ticipants in  our  complex  society  will  go  un- 
fulfilled. 

Shifts  in  the  economy  also  have  conse- 
quences for  American  educaticm.  Since  1958, 
the  percentage  of  blue  collar  and  farm 
workers  has  declined.  And  the  proportion  of 
professional  and  technical  workers  has  more 
than  doubled.  New  Jobs  are  emerging.  Our 
challege  is  to  educate  and  reeducate  dtiaens 
of  all  ages  so  they  remain  creative  and  pro- 
ductive. 

International  competition  has  Increased. 
The  world's  16S  independent  nations  and  60- 
odd  political  units  are  now  interlocked.  A 
strong  dollar  in  the  United  States  htuls 
Common  Bfarket  countries;  bad  harvests  in 
the  Soviet  Union  help  Canadian  farmers;  a 
robotics  breakthrou^  in  Tokyo  has  an 
impact  on  Detroit.  In  the  new  fields  of  oom- 
puttaig,  artificial  intelligence,  biotechnology 
and  optical  fibers,  the  race  for  leadership  is 
on. 

John  Gardner  said  it  well:  "modem  soci- 
eties run  on  talent."  In  a  world  dintinated 
by  more  competitive  markets  and  more  com- 
plicated tools,  to  shift  resources  away  from 
education  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

But  the  ^obal  challenge  goes  far  beyond 
economic  competition.  The  world  has 
become  a  more  crowded,  more  volatile,  more 
unstable  place.  For  the  first  time,  a  genera- 
tion has  grown  up  with  headlines  that  de- 
scribe ecological  and  nuclear  threats  to  sur- 
vivaL  If  education  cannot  help  the  coming 
generation  see  beyond  itself  and  better  un- 
derstand the  interdependent  nature  of  our 


planet,  human  prospects  will  be  dangerously 
dtminishfd. 

We  collude  that  twelve  years  of  formal 
schooling  will  increasingly  be  Insufficient 
for  our  otimis.  In  the  future,  almost  every- 
one will  seed  some  form  of  post-high  school 
educatioi  if  they  are  to  remain  personally 
empowend.  economically  productive,  and 
civ  ically  prepared. 

in.  A  PAanmtsHip  UAimiixD 

We  believe  that  the  moment  has  come  for 
the  histaric  partnership  between  the  federal 
govemmfnt  and  the  nation's  colleges  to  be 
reaffirm^  Educational  obligations  are  In- 
creasing and  federal  support  for  colleges 
and  univtrsities  must  increase,  too. 

We  do  not  deny  the  need  for  more  private 
and  stat^  support  for  higher  education.  Nor 
do  we  d«iy  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  aad  scrutiniie  all  programs.  But  for 
the  Washington  debate  to  focus  almost  ex- 
dusivdyion  how  much  edtication  costs  is  to 
neglect  ttie  larger  question:  How  much  of 
American  human  resources  can  we  afford  to 
waste7 

Further,  substantial  cuts  in  higher  educa- 
tion aid  have  already  been  made.  Federal 
aid  to  stodents  has  dropped  by  17  percent  In 
just  five  years,  adjusting  for  Inflation 

We  believe  the  Pell  Grant  program  should 
be  stredgthened  by  maintaining  current 
funding  levels  and  indexing  future  funding 
to  inflation.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  not 
Just  a  retoonbered  slogan  of  the  past;  it  re- 
mains aa  urgent  unfinished  obligation  of 
thefutuie. 

We  fu^er  believe  the  current  benefits  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program 
should  lie  maintained.  And  eligibility  for 
loans  should  be  determined  by  the  qjedal 
texmaaM  drcumstanoes  of  each  student,  not 
arbitrarily  imposed.  Without  such  loans  it 
would  b^  difficult  for  many  low-  and  middle- 
its  to  attend  the  college  that 
them  best. 

scientist  from  a  middle  class 
Id  not  be  denied  the  opporttmity 
a  high-tuition  research  univer- 
sity if  suth  an  education  would  be  most  ben- 
eficial t«  the  student.  The  young  person 
from  a  poor,  inner-dty  family  should  be 
able  to  accept  an  invitation  from  a  nonpub- 
lic llbertl  arts  college,  if  this  is  where  the 
student'^  talmts  could  be  most  effectively 
develop 

Further,  to  reduce  federal  loans  substan- 
9uld  put  many  private  colleges  at 
'o-tlered  higher  education  system 
ne  for  the  poor  and  an- 
the  rich.  The  remarkable  diversity 
higher  education  would  be  un- 


rupted  without  solous,  perhaps  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  kiation.  We  condude  that  fed- 
eral support  for  graduate  study  across  the 
disciplines  should  be  expanded  to  sustain 
and  enrich  schplarshlps  in  the  natloo. 

!  ■ATIOW'S  fUlUBB 


While 
remain 
urgent 
Critics 
educaUi 
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world. 


to  eoUeglate  education  must 
high  priority,  the  need  is  no  less 
the  level  of  paduate  education, 
the  state  of  American  higher 
yet  the  work  of  our  academic 
and  researchers  Is  the  envy  of  the 
the  last  decade  alone,  Americans 
have  won  over  two-thirds  of  the  Nobel 
prizes  for  sdenoe  and  medicine.  They  domi- 
nate th^  world's  scientific  literature,  pro- 
ducing lover  one-third  of  the  influential 
scholarl)r  science  and  engineering  articles. 

Desplfe  these  remarkable  achievements, 
federal  support  for  academic  science  and  en- 
glneeriis  research  is  HiminUhiny  «■  s  per- 
centage of  the  total  university  research 
budget.  While  graduate  student  stipends  in 
those  sbedaliaed  fields  have  recently  in- 
creasedjscholaxship  funds  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  social  science  and  humanities  have 
been  wbefully  neglected.  University-based 
research  Is  a  tradition  that  cannot  be  inter- 


Because  throughout  its  history  America 
has  linked  democracy  to  knowledge,  our 
goal  inereasintfy  has  been  to  expand  the  op- 
portunities for  both  school  and  coUcge  edu- 
cation. If  we  sbstaln  this  vislan.  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  ttie  energies  of  our  people  can 
produce.  But  JT  we  distort  it,  we  wQI  surely 
breed  cynldsni  and  despair.  And  we  wIU  be  a 
different  peoue  from  the  one.  in  our  finest 
moments,  we  qave  always  believed  ourselves 
to  be. 

The  aim  of  Education  In  our  democracy  is 
not  only  to  prepare  the  young  for  wort  but 
to  enable  theni  to  live  with  dignity  and  pur- 
pose; not  only  to  generate  new  knowledge, 
but  to  channe  i  knowledge  to  humane  ends; 
not  merely  to  leam  about  our  dvie  institu- 
tions, but  to  shape  a  dtlienry  that  can 
weigh  dedsiona  wisely  and  promote  the 
public  good. 

This  naUont  greatest  strength  is  not  its 
weapons  but  its  people.  Our  greatest  hope  Is 
not  technology  but  the  potential  of  coming 
generatiims.  Kucatlon  Is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
nation. 
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Crux. 

Lawrence  A^  Cremln,  Ftederic*  AP.  Bar- 
nard. Professor  of  Educatioo.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

Alonzo  Crita.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Atlanta. 

William  R.  Dill.  President,  Batascm  Col- 
lege. 

Robert  H. 
College. 

Nell  P. 
my  for  Edi 

Daniel  J. 

Norman  C. 
versity. 

Patricia 
School  of 

David  W. 
Schools, 

Stanley  O. 
ty  of  Illinois. 

Leslie   Koli 
Community 

Walter  J. 
Fellow.  The 
catlonalPol 

Marigold 
Utah. 

Mary    Patterson 
Bryn  Mawr  Obllege. 

Ftank  Ne^rman.  President.  Education 
Commission  o  I  the  States. 

Robert  M.  97feil.  Presidoit.  University  of 
Wisconsin, 

AlanPlfer. 
Consultant. 
York. 

Donald  C.  flatten,  chairman  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Chemical  Bank  of  New 
Yoik. 

Lauren  B.  Resnick,  Cc  Director.  Learning 
Research  anc  Development  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsbi  irgh. 


Preddent.  Cartetm 


Senior  Consultant.  Acade- 

Development. 
United  States  Senate. 
President.  Zavier  Uni- 


Oraham.  Dean,  Graduate 
ion.  Harvard  University. 
:ombe^  Superintendent  of 

:enberry,  President.  Untversi- 

Chancellor.   Los  Angeles 
District 

Distinguished  Senior 
Itute  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
Howard  University, 
ton.  Professor.  University  of 


McPherson.    President, 


President  Emeritus  and  Senior 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
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Ftank  H.T.   Rhodes,  President.   ComeU 
University. 

Adele    Simmons.    President,    Hampshire 
College. 

Barbara  Uehling.  Chancellor.  University 
of  Missouri-Columbia.* 


THE  FEDERAL  PESTICIDE 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1303.  the  Federal  Pesticide  Reform 
Act  of  1985.  This  bill  presents  Mem- 
bers of  thla  body  with  an  important 
opporttmity— an  opportunity  to  pro- 
tect human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  legislation  would  amend  the  ex- 
Istlng  pesticides  control  law— known  as 
FIFRA— before  the  shortcomings  and 
loopholes  in  that  law  become  front 
page  material.  Sadly.  It  took  stories 
like  Love  Canal  In  New  York,  the 
Valley  of  the  Drums  In  Kentucky,  and 
the  Plclllo  Dump  in  my  own  State  of 
Rhode  Island  before  legislation  was 
enacted  to  address  the  sins  of  the  past 
regarding  hazardous  wastes.  The  stage 
Is  now  set  for  similar  stories  stemming 
ftom  the  use  and  abuse  of  pesticides. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  "Exxvi- 
ronment  and  Public  Works  are  all  too 
familiar  with  the  telltale  signs  of  trou- 
ble on  the  horlaon.  Already  we  are  be- 
ginning to  see  evidence  of  pesticide 
contamination  in  some  of  our  rivers 
and  In  ground  water  areas  that  supply 
drinking  water.  And  with  increasing 
frequency,  we  are  discovering  pesticide 
contamination  at  Superf  und  sites. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  under 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  make  rivers 
that  had  become  Industrial  sewers 
flshable  and  swlmmable  once  again. 
These  accomplishments  are  threat- 
ened, however,  by  improper  and  Inad- 
equate regulation  of  pesticides. 

Evidence  that  something  Is  seriously 
wrong  with  the  existing  FIFRA  pro- 
gram Is  acnimulatlng  dally,  and  our 
colleagues  In  the  House  have  already 
heard  about  the  shortcomings  of  the 
existing  law  from  EPA  officials  and 
others.  The  time  to  act  Is  now. 

Too  often,  we  respond  to  known  haz- 
ards only  after  their  consequences 
have  become  wldeq>read.  and  we  pay  a 
high  price  for  doing  so.  Here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  reform 
our  pesticide  law,  before  Its  flaws  lead 
to  large-scale  environmental  problems 
that  Congress  will  have  to  deal  with 
several  years  down  the  road. 

As  a  member  of  the  EInvlronment 
and  Public  Works  Committee,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  seize  this  opporttmity 
for  preventative  action.  To  do  other- 
wise wotild  be  a  dangerous  and  costly 
mistake  that  we  can  111  afford.* 


REVOLVING  DOOR 
laCFLOTMENT 

•  Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  most  disturbing  report 
which  the  General  Accounting  Office 
[GAO]  has  Just  released  on  the  "re- 
volving door"  problem.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware, the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee— Sena- 
tor RoTB— for  aaddng  the  GAO  to  in- 
vestigate this  matter. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
have  Joined  with  Senator  Pkozicna  In 
introducing  legislation  to  eliminate  or 
at  least  significantly  reduce  conflicts 
of  interest  which  occur  when  a  Gov- 
ernment procurement  officer  resigns 
and  goes  to  work  for  the  very  same 
contractor  he  monitored  during  his 
Federal  service.  The  GAO  In  its 
report,  entitled  "Extent  of  Compliance 
With  DOD's  Requirement  To  Report 
Defense  Related  Employment,"  dem- 
onstrates very  ably  that  this  situation 
is  out  of  control.  In  fact,  the  law  on 
the  books  today,  10  U.S.C.  2397,  con- 
tains a  reporting  requirement  for  cer- 
tain DOD  employees  who  go  to  work 
for  contractors.  This  is  routinely  being 
ignored  according  to  the  report.  GAO 
has  determined  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  those  employees  who  were  re- 
quired to  fUe  reports  on  post-Govern- 
ment employment  failed  to  do  so  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  It  might  be  exi>ected 
that  some  failure  to  comply  with  such 
a  reporting  requirement  would  occur, 
but  70  percent  is  shocking  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

Mr.  President,  although  this  study 
does  not  tell  Congress  how  many  Gov- 
ernment employees  have  done  less 
than  their  best  for  the  Government  In 
order  to  receive  consideration  for  poet- 
Government  employment.  It  does  dem- 
onstrate the  weakness  and  Ineffective- 
ness of  simple  reporting  requirements. 
To  a  large  degree  they  are  tmoif  orce- 
able  and  therefore  meaningless.  This 
is  exactly  why  Senator  Pkozmibx  and 
I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  stop 
Government  procurement  employees 
from  going  to  work  for  these  contrac- 
tors for  at  least  8  years  after  they  ex- 
ercised responsibility  for  that  contrac- 
tor's business  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Senator  Paozioauc  and  I 
remain  unconvlnoed  that  simple  re- 
porting requirements— even  with 
tougher  penalties— will  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

Our  bUl.  8.  1165.  Is  not  pending  in 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
I  hope  hearings  wUl  take  place  soon, 
and  I  am  especially  eager  to  work  with 
Chairman  Roth  on  this  matter  within 
his  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

I  believe  It  Is  important  to  note  that 
Congresswoman  Babbara  Boxm  and 
Congressman  Ckakus  Bbhiirt  are 
working  hard  on  this  very  issue  as  the 
House  prepares  to  consider  Its  version 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 


zation bUL  Congressman  Bkhhrt  has 
been  successful  in  inserting  revolving 
door  language,  applicable  to  DOD  em- 
ployees—which is  similar  to  the  gov- 
emmentwlde  bill  Senator  Paoziasc 
and  I  have  introduced— in  the  commit- 
tee version  of  the  bllL  I  am  very  hope- 
ful these  two  Members  and  others  wfll 
gain  the  support  of  a  nujority  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  ai^rove 
meaningful  reform  of  this  kind  which 
is  so  badly  needed. 

Finally,  I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  consider  very  careful- 
ly whether  the  interests  of  the  taxpay- 
ers and  the  advanconent  of  our  na- 
tional security  are  not  suffering  as  a 
result  of  increasing  pnvonnel  trans- 
fers. I  ask  them  to  consider  how  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  must  be  wasted 
before  we  finally  put  an  end  to  the 
"revolving  door." 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  action- 
swift  and  decisive  action — ^to  slam  shut 
the  revolving  door.« 


UNCONTROLLED  EXPORTS  TO 
THE  SOVIETS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Washington  Times  pub- 
lished the  story  of  35  tons  of  un- 
known, uninfected  goods  that  were 
shipped  out  of  the  United  States  di- 
rectly to  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  this  an- 
other case  of  espionage?  Is  this  Just 
one  more  incident  of  Soviet  officials 
clandestinely  making  off  with  U.8. 
goods? 

What  is  most  ironic — and  baffling— 
about  this  episode  is  that  this  totally 
uncontrolled  transfer  was  made  not 
only  with  the  knowledge  but  with  the 
second-mile  help  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, particularly  its  Soviet  Affairs 
Office.  Ostmslbly,  this  was  a  ship- 
ment, 35  tons,  of  personal  effects,  but 
no  inspection  was  made  of  the  cargo. 
Deviating  from  usual  practice.  State 
failed  to  order  a  Customs  inspection  of 
the  shipment. 

It  is  incredible.  Mr.  President,  that 
while  law-abiding  U.S.  exporters  are 
patiently  waiting  to  get  permission 
from  the  Govertmient,  in  compliance 
with  our  export  control  laws,  to  diip 
their  exports,  the  State  Department  Is 
bending  over  backwards  to  help  the 
Soviets  to  ship  out  35  tons  of  so-called 
personal  effects  without  even  so  much 
as  Inspecting  what  was  in  the  boxes. 

In  the  fall  of  1983.  our  authorities 
were  congratulating  themselves  over 
the  biggest  disrupted  technology 
transfer  attempt  in  history,  where  ap- 
proximately 35  tons  of  sensitive  equip- 
ment were  stopped  on  their  way  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now  we  have  the  State 
Department  facilitating  a  shipment  of 
that  magnitude  with  nothing  more 
than  the  Soviets'  word  that  it  is  per- 
sonal effects.  What  is  going  on? 

Even  if  we  assume.  Mr.  President— 
and  this  is  an  assumption  counter  to 
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everything  we  know  about  Soviet  be- 
havior and  Intentions— that  the  Sovi- 
ets tnily  sent  bona  fide  personal  ef- 
fects, all  35  tons  worth,  the  shipment 
is  still  outrageous.  For  while  the  State 
Department  is  talcing  the  Soviets  by 
the  hand  and  maldng  life  wonderful 
for  their  embassy  staff  here— so  many 
of  whom  work  for  Soviet  intelligence 
services— the  Soviets  have  been 
making  life  difficult  for  our  Embassy 
staff  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  recently 
as  May  17,  14  boxes  of  household 
goods  of  UJS.  diplomats  were  refused 
clearance  to  be  shipped  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Otu-  Ambassador  report- 
ed that  such  restrictions  cause  major 
hardship  for  oiu-  people  there. 

BCr.  President,  the  Senate  hopes  to 
be  going  to  conference  soon  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  our  national  securi- 
ty export  control  laws.  One  provision 
of  that  legislation  would  authorize 
controlling  sales  of  high  technology  to 
the  embassies  of  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries. The  fact  that  there  are  no  such 
controls  now  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
this  uncontrolled  shipment  is  so  trou- 
blesome. But  I  wonder  how  effective 
any  legislation  is  going  to  be  if  the 
State  Department  is  going  to  act,  wit- 
tingly or  not,  as  an  agent  to  facilitate 
Soviet  transfers  out  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  June 
14.  1985.  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
The  article  f  oUows: 
[Fran  the  Washington  Times.  June  14. 

1905] 
8xAn  Closis  Etxs  to  Sovm  Embassy 
Cakoo 
(By  Bill  Oertz) 
The  State  Department  allowed  a  35-ton 
shipment  of  Soviet  Kooda  to  leave  this  coun- 
try two  weeks  ago  without  requiring  any 
costoma  Inapectlon.  according  to  confiden- 
tial U.S.  Kovemment  doctmients. 

An  internal  account  of  events  leading  up 
to  the  shli»Bient  and  interviews  with  D.S.  of- 
ficials reveal  that  a  last-minute  attempt  to 
conduct  a  search  was  called  off.  and  stand- 
ard procedures  covering  the  transfer  of  for- 
eign endwssy  goods  were  not  followed. 

In  this  case,  according  to  documents  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Times,  the  State 
Department  Soviet  Affairs  Office  failed  to 
order  a  Customs  Service  inspection  of  the 
unq)eeifled  cargo  during  a  recent  rotation 
of  Soviet  Embassy  personnel. 

That  offlce  also  did  not  notify  the  State 
D^»artment  agency  that  tiandles  foreign 
fmfmfty  affairs,  the  Office  of  Foreign  lifis- 
slons  (OFMl,  or  the  FBI,  the  VS.  Customs 
Service  and  other  counterintelligence  agen- 
dca.  the  documents  charge. 

State  Department  Press  Officer  Donna 
Ol^otti.  in  a  statement  issued  Tuesday,  dis- 
missed the  allegations  as  "false"  and  said 
the  cargo  was  unloaded  from  trucks  "In  the 
presence  of  a  Customs  official."  She  said 
"all  appropriate  offices  and  agencies  were 
fully  infonned." 

Another  official  at  the  Soviet  Desk,  while 
acknowledging  problems  in  the  procedures, 
said  his  office  was  not  contacted  by  Customs 


in  this  ca^e  and  "was  not  involved  in  any  de- 
cision ona  way  or  another." 

The  Stite  Department  response  appears 
to  conflldt  with  the  Customs  Service's  ac- 
cotmt.  Cqrls  Fraaer,  a  Customs  spokesman, 
said,  "Tbf  State  Department  decided  not  to 
have  the  teasel  inspected." 

U.S.  offldals  said  they  did  not  know  what 
was  contained  in  the  cargo  that  left  the 
country  June  3  without  diplomatic  protec- 
tion. 

A  Soviet  Embassy  spokesman  said  the  con- 
tainers held  "personal  belongings"  and  de- 
scribed the  ship  as  a  "passenger  ship." 

A  State)  Department  official  described  the 
large  shljriment  as  part  of  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment oB^nslbly  involving  the  transfer  of 
personal  leffects,  but  which  actually  pro- 
vides U.^  goods  to  overseas  Soviet  person- 
nel as  "p^rio." 

In  response  to  auesUons  about  the  possi- 
ble tranrfer  of  illegal  high  technology  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  official  con- 
ceded: ""Aiere  are  loopholes  [in  law]  that 
are  very  difficult  to  plug." 

One  document  by  a  n.S.  Oovemment  offi- 
cial charges  that  State  Department  officials 
"went  oi<  of  their  way  to  facilitate  Soviet 
efforts  to  ship  out  of  this  country  35  tons  of 
untmown  goods  without  any  inq)ection  or 
obeervante  of  packing  and  loading." 

"At  no  ^ime  were  any  of  the  goods  inspect- 
ed by  customs  nor  was  there  a  customs  in- 
spector present  at  any  time  during  the  load- 
ing," one  document  states. 

The  document  also  alleged  that  "The 
[Soviet]  pesk  chose  not  to  direct  any  cus- 
toms insiiection  of  the  Soviet  shlmnent." 

The  itnlnspected  departure  contrasts 
sharply  with  reports  of  Soviet  harassment 
of  VS.  personnel  In  Moscow  last  month. 
Fourteen  boxes  of  "household  goods"  be- 
longing to  American  Embassy  personnel 
were  refiised  clearance  May  17,  according  to 
a  confldntial  State  D^MUtment  cable. 

The  cjble.  signed  by  17.8.  Amiiassador 
Arthur  ^artinan.  states  that  a  new  Soviet 
customs  restriction  was  Imposed  recently  in 
a  move  that  "represents  a  considerable 
burden  Ibr  the  embassy  and  especially  the 
departing  employee." 

"If  they  [the  Soviets]  begin  to  delay  ship- 
ments or  confiscate  items  arbitrarily,  we 
could  also  retaliate  on  a  one-for-one  basis," 
Mr.  Harttnan  said  in  the  May  SO  cable. 

One  document  reveals  that  the  OTtt.  was 
not  Informed  of  the  May  SO  cargo  transfer 
until  th4  day  it  was  moved  by  a  convoy  of 
trucks  f^m  New  York  and  Washington  to  a 
Soviet  smp  docked  in  Baltimore  harbor. 

The  C^M  tried  to  order  a  last-minute  cus- 
toms Infection,  but  the  goods  already  had 
been  loalted  onto  the  Soviet  ship.  One  of  the 
documents  reported  that  "no  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  Soviets  to  download  the 
ship  for  purposes  of  Inspection"  at  that 
time.  The  ship,  the  Orusia,  left  Baltimore 
harbor  f une  3  for  the  UAfiJt.  with  the 
cargo  and  close  to  300  Soviet  passengers. 

The  one  request  was  made  through 
project  EXODDS.  the  Customs  Service  pro- 
gram aimed  at  baiting  shipments  of  illegal 
technology  to  the  Eastern  bloc. 

Customs  officials  can  inspect  nondlplo- 
matic  gfods  leaving  the  cotmtry,  the  docu- 
ments siate,  but  "do  not  do  so  unless  direct- 
ed by  tl^  State  Department  Soviet  Desk." 

After  being  informed  that  no  customs  In- 
spMtion  was  ordered,  OFM.  "Independent 
of  the  Soviet  desk."  ordered  an  inspection 
"throufl  1  project  EXODUS."  one  document 
states.  ( Histoms  officials  have  claimed  that 
the  EXODUS  program  has  halted  dose  to  a 
quarter 'Of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  illegal 
technology  exports. 


The  truck  rentals  were  arranged  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy  on  the  special  approval  of 
the  State  Department  Soviet  Desk,  despite 
vehicle  rental  restrictions  outlined  in  the 
Foreign  Missions  Act  of  1982,  one  document 
states.  The  act  states  that  only  the  OFM's 
Travel  Service  bureau  can  facilitate  vehicle 
rentals  for  foreign  embassies. 

Documents  reveal  that  on  May  38  the 
Soviet  Embassy  In  Washingtron  submitted  a 
formal  request  to  the  Soviet  Desk  at  State 
for  permission  to  rent  13  trucks  in  the 
Washington  aiea  and  three  truclu  In  the 
New  York  are^  to  transport  goods  to  Balti- 
more. The  request  was  granted  "without 
prior  coordlna^on  and  without  even  notify- 
ing the  OFM"  the  documents  state. 

According  to  the  documrats,  the  OFM's 
director  of  travel  services,  Kathleen  Ander- 
son, "was  unable  to  make  contact  with  the 
State  Department  Soviet  Desk  to  alter  the 
situation."  Mf.  Anderson  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment,  but  a  spokesman  for 
tbe  OFM  had  no  comment  on  the  incident. 
"For  some  anknown  reason,"  one  docu- 
ment states,  ''uiis  information  was  not  pro- 
vided to  tbe  \f ashington  field  office  of  the 
FBI,  who  [si(£l  has  the  responsibility  for 
monitoring  Soviet  activities  in  tbe  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  area.? 

Under  U.S.  law,  Soviet  Embassy  personnel 
are  now  allowed  to  rent  vehicles  without  ob- 
taining a  waiver  first  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Additiofially,  the  Foreign  Missions 
Act  of  1983  requires  that  a  section  of  the 
Office  of  Forel^  Missions,  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  handle  all  vehicle  rentals  for 
foreign  embssiles 

The  documfnts  charge  that  while  the 
Soviet  desk  Is  not  required  to  inform  the 
OFM  when  It  grants  a  waiver  on  embassy 
vehicle  rentals,  the  movement  of  large 
amounts  of  cargo  and  embassy  employees 
"obviously  requires  some  coordination  be- 
tween the  State  Department  Soviet  Desk 
and  the  OFM." 

"Tbere  wa^  a  breakdown  within  OFM 
caused  by  a  pck  of  cooperation  from  the 
Soviet  Desk  at  State,"  a  report  on  the  inci- 
dent states,  "ilie  result  Is  that  none  of  the 
organizations  that  needed  the  information 
had  knowledge  of  specific  Soviet  plans."  the 
report  said,     i 

If  the  OFM  had  arranged  the  rentals, 
they  would  have  supplied  "appropriately 
qualified  drivers,"  a  document  states.* 


EfTO 
lAirOF 


TRIBUTE  jTO  ARKANSAS  STATE 
SENAJrOR  VADA  SHEID 

•  Blr.  PR'^OR.  Mr.  President,  my 
longtime  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Vada  Sheid  of  Moimtain  Home.  AR, 
has  retired  Irom  the  State  senate  after 
years  of  service  to  the  people  of  her 
district  in  uie  northern  part  of  the 
State.  On  June  21  the  Democrats  of 
Baxter  Couhty.  her  home,  will  recog- 
nize the  dedication  she  has  given 
them. 

Vada  She^d  was  bom  in  Wideman. 
not  far  from  Norfork  Lake  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Ozatks.  In  this  beautiful  area 
of  the  State!  she  has  known  the  people 
and  land  aslif  they  belonged  personal- 
ly to  her.  During  her  time  in  the 
senate  she  devoted  countless  hours  to 
taking  care  of  her  constituents  with 
the  same  attention  a  mother  would 
give  her  chi  dren. 
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She  was  rewarded  with  a  remarlutbly 
successful  career  as  an  elected  official. 
First  she  served  as  county  treasurer 
for  three  full  terms.  Then  she  was 
elected  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1967.  where  she  was  re- 
elected to  four  additional  terms.  Final- 
ly, she  went  to  the  State  senate  in 
1977. 

There  is  one  project.  Mr.  President, 
that  will  always  bear  Senator  Sheid's 
name,  and  that  is  the  bridge  that 
spans  Lake  Norfork  in  Baxter  County. 
For  years  this  was  Vada's  pet  project, 
and  its  necessity  to  the  people  of  her 
district  was  voiced  time  and  again  by 
the  senator.  She  was  a  fearless  advo- 
cate, and  eventually  it  was  built  and 
dedicated.  Certainly  it  stands  today  as 
testimony  to  her  tireless  efforts  on 
behalf  of  north  Arkansas. 

During  my  tenure  as  Governor.  I  re- 
member countless  times  when  Senator 
Sheid  would  call  me  on  the  phone 
with  requests  for  services  to  her  con- 
stituents. I  always  Imew  that  whatever 
she  asked  had  better  be  followed 
through  right  away— whether  it  was  a 
needed  fire  Inspection,  or  a  student 
loan  for  some  young  person  going  to 
college,  or  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  hers 
celebrating  a  birthday.  I  knew  that 
she  would  come  back  for  a  follow-up. 
Vada  never  forgot  a  thing. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  it  is  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  that  the  people 
of  Vada  Sheid's  district  are  not  forget- 
ting her.  Jime  21  is  a  special  day  in  Ar- 
kansas for  that  very  reason.  I  Join  her 
friends  in  Baxter  County  in  celebrat- 
ing a  remarluble  career  in  Arkansas 
politics.  I  would  even  call  it  an  unpar- 
alleled career,  Mr.  President.  Vada 
Sheid  is  someone  whose  political 
career  and  experience  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  with  honor  and  pride.* 


INDIAN  JUVENILE  ALCOHOL  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
ACT— S.  1298 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  Indian  Juvenile  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Act.  S. 
1298. 1  commend  the  leadership  of  my 
colleague  from  North  Dakota,  Senator 
Mark  Aitdrews,  for  introducing  this 
necessary  piece  of  legislation. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago.  I  heard  a 
field  hearing  in  Gallup,  NM,  on  S.  400, 
the  Indian  Health  Promotion  and  Dis- 
ease Prevention  Act  of  1985.  a  bill  I  in- 
troduced. S.  400  establishes  a  health 
promotion  and  disease  prevention 
service  within  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice. Included  in  the  bill's  definition  of 
health  promotion  ts  the  reduction  of 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Consequently, 
testimony  from  the  witnesses  included 
discussion  of  the  alcohol  abuse  epi- 
demic In  Indian  coimtry. 

The  hearing  testimony  revealed 
many  health  problems,  but  the  No.  1 
problem  remained  the  same— alcohol- 


ism and  alcohol  related  diseases,  inju- 
ries, and  death.  It  is  clearly  the  most 
pervasive  health  and  social  problem 
facing  Indians  today.  Larry  Mllke  of 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
testified: 

The  need  for  such  multiple  approaches 
(outside  the  medical  area)  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  alcohol  abuse  makes  the 
impact  of  any  single  program,  however 
broad,  dif fictilt  to  assess,  but  it  is  clear  that 
a  simple  medical  approach  is  insufficient 
and  comes  too  late  for  most  alcoholics. 

As  a  result  of  this,  other  testimony, 
and  my  firsthand  experiences  with 
several  Indian  communities,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  intervention  and  preven- 
tion are  the  key  and  must  begin  at  the 
youngest  ages  possible. 

The  Indian  commimlty  Is  not  un- 
aware of  this  problem  and  its  impact. 
Gilbert  Pena.  chairman  of  the  All 
Indian  Pueblo  Council,  which  includes 
18  Pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  explained 
in  his  testimony. 

The  most  obvious  and  vicious  threat  to 
the  lives  and  well-being  of  our  Pueblo 
people  Is  the  damage  brought  on  by  alcohol- 
Ism  related  destruction.  Alcohol  is  a  omtrib- 
uting  factor  in  most  of  the  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents in  our  communities.  Many  of  the 
costly  hospital  admissions  are  In  some  way 
connected  with  alcohol  abuse. 

However,  in  terms  of  the  substantial  cost 
of  primary  care  and  the  strain  on  this  na- 
tion's budget,  economic  cost  is  really  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  social  cost  to  the  Tribe. 
An  extremely  tamxMtant  part  of  the  Indian 
culture  and  tradition  lies  in  the  nharing  of 
experience  and  wisdom  between  the  elders 
and  the  young  people.  Given  the  tragic 
rates  of  accidents  and  death  among  the 
younger  age  groups  it  Is  easy  to  see  how  the 
social  order  Is  severely  Impacted.  Many 
promising  young  Indian  leaders  are  now  a 
part  of  the  statistics. 

Although  the  statistics  paint  a  grim 
picture,  some  Important  attempts  are 
being  made  to  educate  Indian  youth  to 
the  dangers  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
In  northern  New  Mexico,  Tom  Lujan. 
director  of  social  services  for  the  Eight 
Northern  Indian  Pueblos  Council  has 
an  innovative  and  proven  program  di- 
rected to  Indian  youth.  Tom  teaches 
the  children  native  dances  and  helps 
them  identify  with  their  cultural  her- 
itage. This  in  turn  has  helped  them 
develop  a  positive  self  concept  as 
young  adults.  Such  efforts  need  to  be 
continued,  but  the  battle  is  lost  if  we 
approach  the  task  in  a  piecemeal  fash- 
Ion. 

The  most  logical  place  for  a  preven- 
tion program  would  be  in  the  schools, 
since  this  is  where  students  are  in  a 
teaching  environment.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  provide  in- 
struction regarding  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse  to  students  in  Idndergarten  and 
grades  1  through  12.  BIA  and  IHS  per- 
sonnel are  also  trained  in  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  instruction  as  well  as  crisis 
intervention  and  family  relations. 


S.  1298  also  establishes  emergency 
shelters  to  house  Indian  Juveniles  ar- 
rested for  an  offense  related  to  alcohol 
and  drugs.  In  addition,  rehabilitation 
programs  for  Juvenile  alcohol  and 
drug  abusers  are  to  be  established 
with  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  believe  that  with  this  legislation 
and  the  important  self-help  activities 
underway  in  the  Indian  community, 
we  are  heading  in  the  right  direction. 
This  legislation  has  my  wholehearted 
support.  Alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  Indian  kids  undoubtedly  is  the 
major  problem,  but  while  we  are  con- 
cerned with  deterring  this  type  of  be- 
havior we  must  not  neglect  other  as- 
pects of  improved  health,  which  re- 
quires a  comphehenslve  i4>proach. 
Therefore,  at  the  same  time  Indian 
children  are  learning  of  the  harmful 
effects  of  alcohol  and  drugs,  they 
should  also  be  learning  what  makes 
them  healthy  and  what  they  can  do 
toward  that  end.  Good  nutrition,  phys- 
ical exercise,  immunizations,  reduction 
of  smoking,  control  of  sexuially  trana- 
mittable  diseases,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
life  style  changes  that  can  be  made, 
and  should  not  be  neglected.  As  we 
consider  this  problem  and  this  legisla- 
tion we  must  also  begin  to  address 
health  promotion  and  disease  prevm- 
tion  on  a  larger  scale  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. With  self-help  we  can  improve 
individual  lives  and  contribute  to  a 
healthier,  happier  nation. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Rboors.  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Navajo 
Times  Today,  on  June  4,  1985,  written 
by  Editor  Mark  N.  Trahant.  It  declares 
alcoholism  a  "war"— not  a  "problem." 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Iiullan 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Act,  we  In 
Congress,  will  signal  oiu-  intention  to 
"win  this  war." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Stop  THX  KnxiBO 

Conroy  Chlno,  an  Albuquerque  TV  repeat- 
er, was  absolutely  right  when  he  told  Ft 
Wingate  graduates  about  the  tncredlUe 
waste  of  Indian  talent. 

This  weekend  another  young,  talented 
Indian  was  killed  in  a  car  accident.  This  ac- 
cident, for  us  at  the  Navajo  Times  Today, 
was  different  because  tbe  young  man  who 
died  worked  witb  us  every  day. 

Yet  every  weekend,  maybe  every  day.  an- 
other Indian  person,  often  a  young  Indian 
person.  Is  a  casualty  of  the  "alcohol  prob- 
lem" 

Alcoholism  no  longer  a  "problem."  It's  a 
war.  and  one  that  Indian  people  are  losing. 

Look  at  the  casualty  rates:  four  of  the  top 
10  killers  of  Indian  people  are  alcohol-relat- 
ed. More  than  half  of  all  Indians  bom  today 
are  unlikely  to  reach  middle  age. 

This  Is  a  war  with  victims.  It  Isn't  just  a 
metaphor.  It  has  blood,  guts  and  an  insidi- 
ous enemy.  Fewer  Indians  have  died  In 
Korea.  Vietnam  or  two  world  wars  than 
have  died  because  of  alcohol. 

This  war  has  casualties.  This  war  has  hor- 
rors. And  this  war.  It  seems,  has  never  had  a 
cease  fire— not  even  for  a  few  minutes. 
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The  nwd  to  Omllup  ball  too  often  a  road 
to  death.  It's  Juat  taken  (or  granted.  Sure. 
«e  are  all  aaddened  irtien  aomebody  dlea. 
But  what  are  we  Moat  to  change  thingi? 
Very,  very  little. 

lime's  not  Just  sadneaa.  either.  There's 
also  anger.  So  we  ask  when  are  things  going 
to  change?  Whoi  are  roads  going  to  be  im- 
proved?  When  are  people  going  to  leam  not 
to  drive  drunk? 

Remember  the  new,  wide  highway  364 
promised?  It's  sUU  not  here,  and  people  still 
die.  Remember  the  tribe's  new  alcohol 
p(dlcy  and  the  reservation-wide  hearings? 
They  happened  and  a  policy  is  probably 
being  drafted,  and  people  stm  die. 

The  tragedy  goes  on  and  on.  Young 
people,  middle-aged  people  and  old  people 
die  because  alcohol  is  a  rotten  thread  that 
touches  every  fabric  of  society  here. 

When  does  the  killing  stop?-lCJf .T.« 


riously  vi|lnerable  to  an  argum^t  by  the 
President  that  "national  security"  demands 
a  partlct^ar  weapon.  When  Mr.  Reagan 
linked  lf|c  as  a  "bargaining  chip"  in  the 
Geneva  Negotiations,  the  old  pattern  of 
arms  radfg  imder  the  guise  of  arms  reduc- 
tiCHis  agai|i  proved  successful. 

President  Reagan  and  his  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger,  have  presided 
over  the  Breatest  expenditure  on  military 
weaponry!  in  the  history  of  this  country.  81- 
multaneovsly  and  directly  related,  they 
have  cauAed  a  greater  increase  in  the  na- 
tional d^  than  that  of  any  other  adminis- 
tration, without  either  war  or  depression  to 


BEYOND  MX 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Utah,  Ted  Moss,  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  what 
he  felt  was  an  insightful  and  thought- 
proTtridng  article.  It  is  a  privilege  to 
ask  that  It  be  printed  in  the  RacoRo. 
The  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Edwin 
B.  FIrmage,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Utah  Col- 
lege of  Law.  and  offers  an  analysis  of 
the  Justification  for  the  BCZ  Missile 
Program.  

I  ask  that  his  article  "Beyond  MX" 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

The  article  follows: 

BbtondMZ 
(By  Edwin  B.  Firmage) 
The  heartbreakingly  close  vote  funding 
adrtitinnal  MX  has,  quite  naturally,  discour- 
aged some  vrtM>  have  long  f  oui^t  this  misbe- 
gotten missile  which  lacks  a  defensible  stra- 
tegic purpose  of  a  secure  basing  mode.  In 
order  to  defend  an  Indefensible  weapon,  two 
successive  administrations  have  each  year 
offered  a  different  reason  to  Justify  this 
missile.  First,  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. MX  in  mobfle  basing  mode  would 
extend  the  life  of  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad  (land-  sea-  and  air-based  strategic 
weapons)  by  providing  invulnerability  even 
though  each  side's  accuracy  was  improving 
WKWgh  to  permit  the  targeting  of  weapons 
rather  than  dtiea.  When  this  proved  politi- 
cally and  t<yhn»cally  false,  a  theory  of 
"fighting  and  winning"  a  nuclear  war  came 
in  with  the  Reagan  administration.  A  "hard 
target  kHI"  capacity  for  MX  was  tauted. 
which  amounted  to  a  strategy  of  the  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  (why  target  empty 
silos?).  When  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  candid  ex- 
pression of  this  concept  of  building  nuclear 
weapons  for  use  in  war  rather  than  deter- 
rence from  war  produced  a  healthy  fear  of 
such  Insanity  and  world-wide  reaction 
against  this  policy,  pressure  increasingly 
was  put  upon  the  administration,  both  from 
our  allies  abroad  and  from  our  own  voters, 
to  enter  into  arms  control  negotiations,  This 
administration  was  pulled  and  pushed, 
seemingly  against  its  wiU.  into  the  arms  con- 
trol talks  at  Geneva. 

Ognificant  majorities  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  had  by  this  time  become  convinced 
that  MX  was  a  weap(m  without  a  Justifiable 
purpose.  But  members  of  C^ongress  are  noto- 


"Natlonal  security"  is  a  term  completely 
debased  1^  this  administration.  National  se- 
curity mittt  entail  an  economy  not  artificial- 
ly fueled  by  foreign  investment  when  our 
balance  of  trade  has  now  made  us  a  debtor 
uttkm  for  the  first  time  since  1914.  National 
security  must  include  educational  opportu- 
nity for  a  middle  class  that  supports  the 
largest  part  of  our  country's  expenses,  by 
providinc«tudent  loans.  National  mass  tran- 
sit should  be  accomplished  during  these  few 
years  whin  a  temporary  oU  glut  will  allow 
our  sod^y  a  breathing  space  for  great 
change  1^  our  means  of  energy  and  trans- 
portation National  security  must  not  allow 
American  farmers  to  l>e  dispossessed  and 
more  farfns  foreclosed  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression.  National  securi- 
ty cannot  tolerate  the  destruction  of  this 
nation's  heavy  industry  and  mining  indus- 
try. NatlOial  security  must  include  a  mone- 
tary poligy  not  insuring  a  rise  in  interest 
rates  by  the  enormous  budget  deficits  put  in 
place  by  budgets  submitted  by  this  Presi- 
dent, wildly  out  of  balance.  Mr.  Reagan 
needn't  iHit  for  a  "balanced  budget  amend- 
ment" to  force  fiscal  and  monetary  pru- 
dence upon  a  recalcitrant  Congress:  all  he 
needs  to  4o  is  to  submit  his  first  responsible 
and  balanced  budget  in  his  two  terms  in 
office.  Itien  if  Congress  rejects  such  a 
budget,  Mr.  Reagan  could  Justifiably  blame 
Congress.  Until  then,  his  constant  use  of 
Congreasjas  a  whipping  boy  for  the  budget 
deficits  als  own  administration  has  pro- 
duced over  five  years 'Should  fool  no  one. 
While  Congress  must  pass  funding  bills,  the 
Presidenti  submits  a  budget  each  year  to  the 
Congress!  This  presidential  document,  the 
budget,  prepared  under  the  office  of  the 
President  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be- 
comes the  basic  document  which  largely  de- 
termines khe  parameters  of  debate  and  com- 
promise between  competing  factions  in  gov- 
ernment.! As  long  as  this  President  is  com- 
mitted tt>  an  enormous  and  unnecessary 
arms  raoi  with  the  Soviet  Union,  funded  by 
massive  deficit  spending,  real  national  secu- 
rity, basM  upon  a  strong  national  economy 
without  Che  threat  of  recession.  Inflation, 
high  interest  rates  and  international  trade 
imbalance,  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  Ragan  has  approximately  S0,000  nu- 
clear warheads  as  bargaining  chips  at 
Geneva,  without  MX.  The  Soviets  have 
larger  btt  fewer  and  leas  accurate  rough 
equivalents.  MX,  rather  than  giving  us  In- 
creased leverage  at  Geneva,  will  simply 
produce  a  reaction  by  the  Soviets  toward 
further  llncreaaes  in  their  own  strategic 
weaponry.  We  will  simply  each  bargain  from 
a  positien  of  both  sides  possessing  even 
more  w«pons  which,  somehow,  each  side 
must  ultimately  dispose  of.  Funding  MX 
does  nol^  ss  this  administration  maintains, 
demonstrate  strong  national  resolve,  nation- 
al consensus.  Continued  deployment  of  a 
weapon  without  purpose,   at   great  cost. 


proves  only  a  lack  of  intelUgenee  and  pru- 
dence in  natioital  leadership.  Whether  this 
condition  wiU  frighten  the  Russians  Into  a 
compliant  mood  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated. 

Both  budget  economy  aixl  national  securi- 
ty demand  less^  not  more,  nuclear  weapons. 
Each  side  now  knows  that  the  "nuclear 
winter"  scenario,  first  presented  by  Carl 
Sagan  and  Padl  Ehrlich.  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. That  is,  tpe  detonation  over  the  cities 
of  the  Northeri  hemisphere  of  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  ni^clear  weapons  possessed  by 
either  side  woild  produce  such  a  cloud  of 
heavy  radioactive  debris  Into  the  atmoa- 
phere  that  the]  sun's  light  would  disappear. 
Temparatures  would  plummet.  Much  of  the 
world  would  treeae  in  a  dark  night  of 
months  of  winter.  Photosynthesis  would 
cease.  The  chain  of  life  would  be  sundered 
at  countless  pofnts.  The  continuation  of  life 
on  the  planet  c^uld  not  be  assured. 

This  struggle  is  not  fundammtally  about 
MX.  If  MX  funding  had  been  denied  and 
that  misbeggoljten  system  ended,  we  would 
still  face  scores  of  times  overkill  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  «  the  two  superpowers.  Our 
goal  Is  and  altnys  has  been  to  remove  the 
threat  of  nuisear  annihilation  tnxa  the 
world.  We  mu^  continue  our  efforts,  what- 
ever political  party  controls  the  White 
House  or  Congress,  to  reduce  and  finally 
eliminate  nudsar  weapons,  and  resolve  dis- 
putes by  peasful  means.  We  face  three 
short-term  obiectlves  and  one  long-range 
goal  essential  lo  a  continuation  of  human 
society.  J 

On  the  short-term,  we  must  first  end  the 
quantitative  (or  vertical)  aims  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  tl>e  sheer  slae  of  the  nuclear 
stockpiles  must  be  reduced  below  the  level 
of  a  potential  budear  winter,  and  then  fi- 
nally riiminat<<d  entirely.  This  can  be  done 
by  freesing,  aod  then  deeply  cutting  and  fi- 
nally eliminating,  the  stodqjUes  of  each  side 
with  multllate^  and  verifiable  agreements 
between  the  n«clear-weap<m  statea.  Second, 
we  must  end  Che  qualitative  aims  race,  by 
which  each  side  continues  to  "Improve"  Its 
nuclear  weapons  in  accuracy  and  in  ability 
actually  to  usel  such  weapons  in  war,  rather 
than  seeing  ni^ear  weapons  at  best  as  de- 
terrents againgt  any  use  by  another  of  such 
wes^wnry.  Thl^  can  be  done  by  a  complete 
ban  on  furthef'  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
A  nation  wHl  bot  deploy  a  new  weapon  It 
cannot  test.  Tlilrd,  the  horismtal  aims  race, 
or  the  proUfefation  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
nations  not  now  possessing  them,  must 
cease.  If  we  de  not  tiring  this  spreading  in- 
fection to  a  halt,  we  will  soon  face  a  world 
with  30  or  30  z  ludear-we^wn  states.  Terror- 
ist groups  ala>  will  finally  obtain  nuclear 
weapons.  Then  nuclear  war  by  accident, 
miacalculationi  insanity  or  design  will 
simply  be  a  flatter  of  time.  This  goal  can 
only  l>e  accomplished  when  the  major  nucle- 
ar powers  no  fonger  maintain  a  position  of 
unnatural  simerlority  over  non-nuclear 
states  by  the  tontinual  development  of  nu- 
clear weaponrlr.  Only  from  such  a  position 
of  legal  and  etuical  behavior  ourselves  could 
the  present  nuclear  states  demand  and  then 
enforce  absttnance  from  other  states.  The 
true  drunk  casmot  preach  the  virtues  of  ab- 
stinance  withmdibUlty. 

But  finally  }we  face  a  greater  challenge 
which  surpasses  even  these  enormous  clial- 
lenges  to  poliocs  and  diplomacy.  Even  if  we 
could  by  soife  magnificent  flowering  of 
international  diplomacy  somehow  match 
the  creativity  of  our  Founding  Fathers  who 
gave  us  the  American  Constitution,  and 
eliminate  all  nuclear  weapons  from  the 
earth,  the  quest  would  not  be  over.  For  each 
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generation  from  this  mmnent  on  must  make 
the  decision  for  itself  whether  to  develop, 
deploy  and  eventually  to  use  such  weapons. 
The  knowledge  of  nuclear  weaponry  is  for- 
ever out  of  the  bottle.  We  can  never  again 
return  in  innocence  to  a  pre-nudear  Eden. 
We  must  somehow  raise  our  consciousness, 
become  aware  tliat  we  as  human  beings 
have  profoundly  so  much  in  common  with 
each  other  that  our  real  differences  are 
minuscule  by  comparison.  We  must  leam  to 
see  each  other  as  '^simlly  indistinguishable 
from  ourselves.  We  must  not  externalise 
evil.  As  we  would  not  dismember  ourselves 
we  must  not  injure  each  other.  Love  of 
neighbor  ss  oneself  has  been  a  concept  cen- 
tral to  the  world's  great  religions  and  enemy 
love  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  greatest 
teachings  ever  given.  The  ultimate  wisdom, 
even  necessity  of  such  a  vision  should  now 
be  apparent  to  all  who  care  about  this 
planet  and  the  life  that  exists  upon  it.* 
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SOUTHEASTERN  ARCHAEOLCX3T 
COLLECTION  OF  THE  UNIVER- 
Smr  OF  ARKANSAS  EXHIBIT- 
ED AT  THE  NATIONAL  OAL- 
LERT  OF  ART 

•  Bfr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  proud  of  a  project  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette- 
ville  and  the  participation  of  its 
museum  in  an  exhibition  currently  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  here  in 
Washington.  Nine  priceless  treasures 
from  the  university's  southeastern  ar- 
chaeology collection  are  included  in 
the  ancient  art  of  the  American  wood- 
land Indians  exhibition  and  will  later 
tour  other  major  museums  through- 
out the  country. 

Included  from  Arkansas  are  ceramic 
Jars,  effigy  vessels,  and  other  orna- 
ments that  demonstrate  life  in  prehis- 
toric North  America  from  about  3000 
B.C.  to  AJ}.  1600.  They  are  specifically 
related  to  an  environmental  realm 
Imown  as  the  woodlands,  a  region  en- 
compassing the  greater  Mississippi 
Basin  east  to  the  eastern  coastal  plain, 
and  from  the  Great  lAkes  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

These  objects  were  selected  by  some 
of  the  world's  foremost  archaeologists 
and  art  historians  as  those  that  best 
communicate  a  social  and  esthetic  sig- 
nificance. We  are  proud  that  these  ar- 
tifacts have  been  selected,  in  addition, 
because  they  demonstrate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  museum  at  the  University 
of  Arkansas  and  the  contribution  it 
continues  to  make  to  the  State  and  its 
people. 

I  congratulate  the  facility  and  staff 
at  FayettevlUe  for  the  work  they  have 
done  in  this  important  exhibition,  and 
for  the  time  and  effort  they  spend  on 
behalf  of  their  students.  I  also  com- 
mend this  exhlbiUon  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  SeiuUe.* 


CAN  WE  SAVE  CAMBODIA? 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  ICr.  President,  on 
May  7,  1985  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  essay  by  my  go<xl  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  York.  Representa- 


tive SiKPHM  J.  SoLARz.  on  Why  the 
United  States  should  provide  aaslst- 
anoe  to  the  non-Communist  resistance 
movement  in  Cambodia.  Repreaentar 
tlve  SoLAKz  makes  a  most  pemiaslve 
case  that  such  assistance  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Such  aid  would  demonstrate  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom  in  Cambodia 
while  ensuring  that  the  nations  of  the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions continue  to  play  the  primary  role 
in  this  effort. 

Bfr.  President.  I  commend  the  artlde 
by  Representative  Sourz  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  It  be  printed  in 
f  uU  in  the  Raooao. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  7,  IMS] 

Hilt  thx  DnioauTic  RasisTAacx 

(By  Stephen  J.  Solan) 

The  United  States  has  two  overriding  ob- 
jectives in  Cambodia  One  is  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  ^etnam,  thereby  permitting 
the  Cambodian  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  reducing  the  Vietnamese 
threat  to  Thailand.  The  other  is  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  thereby 
saving  the  Cambodian  people  from  the  mur- 
derous rule  of  Pol  Pot. 

Both  of  these  objectives  require  a  stronger 
nonoommunlst  resistanoe  movement.  Tlie 
continued  presence  of  50,000  Vietnamese 
troops  In  Laos,  despite  the  absence  of  any 
genuine  resistance  movement  in  that  coun- 
try, makes  It  dear  that  the  170.000  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Cambodia  will  leave  only 
if  significant  political  and  military  pressure 
Is  mounted  against  them.  And  If  Vietnam 
does  withdraw  from  Cambodia,  a  militarily 
viable  noncommunist  resistance  will  be  es- 
sential to  prevent  Pol  Pot  from  returning  to 
power. 

For  these  reasons,  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  with  overwhelming  biparti- 
san support,  recently  voted  to  provide  $5 
million  in  military  'ttrliTtanfr  to  the  two 
noncommunist  resistance  forces  in  Cambo- 
dia. 

Onwnents  of  this  initiative  contend  that 
the  Cambodians  will  never  be  able  to  drive 
the  Vietnamese  out.  and  that  our  aid  will 
only  Increase  the  suffering  of  the  Cambodi- 
an people.  There  Is.  to  be  sure,  no  way  the 
resistance  movement  can  force  the  more 
powerfid  Vietnamese  out  of  r!«mtwMM«  But 
the  realstanoe  movement  could  make  the  V\- 
etnamese  occupation  so  costly  that  Hanoi 
would  be  willing  to  withdraw  iu  troops  as 
part  of  a  political  settlement.  In  the  past 
few  yean,  the  noncommunist  resistance 
forces  have  increased  from  several  hundred 
to  more  than  30,000  armed  men,  and  as  Wil- 
liam Branigin  pointed  out  recently  in  The 
Post,  Cambodia  is  becom^  Vietnam's 
"Vietnam." 

With  additional  supplies  and  support,  the 
noncommunist  forces  could  substantially  in- 
crease the  ntmiber  of  their  men  under  arms 
and  thus  Intensify  the  pressure  on  Vietnam 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  For  America  to 
refrain  from  assisting  the  forces  of  freedom 
In  Cambodia  would  not  end  the  resistance, 
but  only  diminish  its  prospects  for  success. 
It  is  not  up  to  us  to  dedde  whether  the 
Cambodian  people  will  carry  on  their  strug- 
gle for  heedom  and  Independence.  The  only 
question  we  face  is  whether  to  aid  than  in 
that  effort. 

Some  have  argued  against  American  as- 
sistance on  the  grounds  that  X3S.  aid  mlg^t 
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end  up  in  the  hands  of  Pol  Pot  and  his  mur- 
derous forces.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unthink- 
able for  any  American  — Minrr  to  go  to 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  Tet  with  three  separate 
resistanoe  movements  operating  In  three 
different  areas,  procedures  can  surely  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  diversion  of  our  as- 


Othera  have  fipnasuJ  the  concern  that 
V&  aid  would  eventually  lead  to  the  re- 
introductlon  of  American  combat  forces  into 
Southeast  Asia.  Tet  It  is  predaeiy  because 
of  our  previous  Invcdvement  in  TTiAi.»Ht«- 
that  there  is  no  possibOtty  limited  ainounU 
of  UJB.  aid  would  lead  to  the  re-involvement 
of  American  troops. 

Critics  have  also  contended  that  tS  mil- 
lion would  not  nudw  a  difference  in  Cambo- 
dia. Tet  $S  mHUon  repnamts  roughly  30 
percent  of  what  would  be  required  for  a  sig- 
nificant and  feasible  expaiMton  of  the  demo- 
cratic resistanoe  over  the  next  year.  An 
Anyrlcan  contribution  In  this  amount 
would  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
Cambodia's  freedom  while  eiwurlng  that  the 
countrlea  of  the  Aasodatlan  of  Southeast 
Asian  Nations  continue  to  play  the  primary 
role  in  this  effort.  It  would  also  hdghten 
the  morale  of  the  democratic  resistanoe  m 
the  wake  of  the  recent  Vietnamese  offensive 
and  encourage  the  ASEAN  countries  to  eoo- 
tinue  their  support. 

Amolcan  aid  for  Cambodia's  democratic 
resistance  would  not  Justify,  as  some  fear,  a 
resumption  of  our  asslstanoe  to  the  cmtrss 
in  Nicaragua.  There  are  significant  differ- 
ences i>etween  these  two  -nKtii^t  iq  cam- 
Iwdla,  as  in  Afghanistan,  an  indigenou*  re- 
sistance movement  is  fighting  to  achieve  the 
withdrawal  of  a  foreign  anny  of  oceupatkm, 
and  virtually  aU  of  our  friemk  in  the  region 
have  welcomed  the  posidbillty  of  VJ&.  aMtst- 
ance  to  the  nonoommunist  forces.  In  Nleaia- 
gua,  the  cofUnif  are  attempting  to  over- 
throw an  intemationally  reoognlaed  govern- 
ment, and  most  countries  In  the  redan  are 
opposed  to  UdS.  Involvement  in  what  is  es- 
sentially a  dvil  war. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  r^mtvwt^^  ^  the  fate 
not  Just  of  a  country  but  of  a  dvUiaatlon. 
The  Vietnamese  are  already  colonlztng 
Cambodia  with  hundreds  of  tH^^^itandi  of 
Vietnamese  "settlers."  They  have  begun  to 
"Vletnamlze"  not  Just  the  countryside  but 
the  culture  of  Cambodia. 

So  long  as  the  Cambodian  people  them- 
sehres  are  willing  to  resist,  we  have  a  politi- 
cal and  moral  interest  in  hearing  them.  By 
refuslnc  to  aid  those  courageous  Csmbodi- 
sns  who  are  fi^itlng  for  democracy  and 
self-determination,  we  would  be  legitimiztng 
the  ^^tnamese  oocupatian  at  best  and  fa- 
cilitating the  return  of  the  Khnrn'  Rouge  at 
worst  Surdy  the  Cambodian  people  deserve 
better  than  that* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 


OBDCB  FOB  SITWS  UWTIL  t:SO  AJL 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtU  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.  on  Wednesday.  June  19. 1985. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  orderecL 
OBDaa  FOR  KscocHTnoii  or  cxxtaih  ssaiAToas 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 
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there  be  special  orders  in  favor  of  the 
following  Sniators  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each:  Senators  Hatfield, 
PsozxiBS.  Btbo.  Cbahstoh.  iHOirrE. 

andMoTHiHAH. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
OBsns  POK  Bounm  MORmHO  Busnnss  ahd 

UOSS  BKlWmi  1 1  A.M.  AHD  13  HOOK 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
special  orders  Just  identified,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  if  time  permits,  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of  11  ajn., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

I\>Uowing  routine  morning  business, 
at  11  aan..  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 


12  o'clocK  noon  for  all  Senators  to 
attend  aTriefing  dealing  with  the  hos- 
tage situation  in  Beirut. 

When  ihe  Senate  reconvenes  at  12 
o'clock  n^on.  it  wiU  be  the  intention  of 
the  maJoHty  leader  to  turn  to  any  or 
all  of  thd  foUowing  items:  S.  408.  small 
business:  S.  49.  the  gun  bill;  S.  990. 
NOAA  oceans;  H.R.  2577.  the  supple- 
mental: *  HJl.  47.  the  coin  bill. 

Mr.  BTOD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  righi  to  object.  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  Republican  leader 
did  not  intend  that  the  fifth  para- 
graph which  he  read  would  be  a  part 
of  the  ui^Lnimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MdCLURE.  No;  it  is  Just  an  iden- 
tification of  the  possible  Intention. 

The  MlESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
imanimc  js-consent  request  as  stated. 
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not  including  he  last  paragraph:  with- 
out objecticm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  \  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McCLDRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  thank 
the  Chair. 


RECES9  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Idr.  McCLvRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  flirther  business  to  come 
before  the  Seriate. 

Therefore.  :I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  ord«r  Just  entered,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  9:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon.lat  6:08  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  tomorrow.  Wednesday. 
June  19.  1985,  at  9:30  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Almighty  God,  creator  of  the  world 
and  counselor  and  sustainer  of  those 
who  trust  in  You,  we  ask  Your  bless- 
ing upon  all  who  have  any  need,  espe- 
cially those  held  hostage  in  distant 
lands.  May  Your  spirit  give  courage 
and  strength  to  them  and  to  their 
families.  Our  hearts  reach  out  in  the 
bond  of  concern  to  those  who  are  anx- 
ious, even  as  we  pray  for  understand- 
ing and  for  peace.  In  Your  holy  name, 
we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1128.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  P^rivate  Calen- 
dar. 


CERTAIN  FORMER  FLIGHT  EN- 
GINEERS OF  WESTERN  AIR- 
LINES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  484) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  flight  engi- 
neers of  Western  Airlines. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


for  the  relief  of  Meals  on  Wheels  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula.  Inc. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
biU  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


MEAUS  ON  WHEELS  OF  THE 
MONTEREY  PENINSULA.  INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1095) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  COMBAT  CHILD 
ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  year  over  1  million 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  are  re- 
ported. In  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia reports  of  sexual  abuse  increased 
228  percent  from  1977  to  1981,  and  re- 
ports of  physical  abuse  increased  115 
percent  during  the  same  period.  Today 
my  colleagues  from  California,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ei>- 
WARDs]  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MnxER],  and  I  are  intro 
ducing  legislation  that  will  provide 
needed  protections  to  the  children  of 
our  Nation.  

We  are  learning,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
child  abuse  is  not  a  new  crime,  rather 
it  is  a  newly  reported  crime. 

We  are  learning  that  child  abuse  is 
not  an  isolated  crime;  it  occurs  fre- 
quently and  at  every  level  of  our  socie- 
ty. And  we  are  learning  that  our  Jus- 
tice system  simply  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  crime  against  young  and 
frightened  victims. 

Our  legislation  will  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  play  a  more  con- 
structive role  In  combating  child 
abuse.  The  bill  will  increase  reporting 
of  child  abuse  incidents  by  permitting 
the  personnel  in  federally  funded  drug 
and  alcohol  treatment  programs  to 
report  suspected  cases  of  child  abuse. 

Second,  it  will  require  the  FBI  to  in- 
clude a  specific  category  for  child 
abuse  in  its  criminal  files,  document- 
ing these  crimes. 

Third,  it  will  direct  the  National 
Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to 
provide  State  officials  throughout  the 
country  with  materials  to  assist  them 
in  combating  child  abuse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join  in 
introducing  this  vital  legislation,  and  I 
would  urge  and  welcome  the  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 


HIJACKING  GIVES  RISE  TO  PRO- 
POSAL ON  AIR  TRAVEL  REGU- 
LATIONS 

(Mr.  McKINNEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hijacking  of  TWA  Flight  847  has  once 
again  left  this  Nation  frustrated  and 
outraged.  Once  again  American  citi- 
zens are  in  danger  because  of  the  act 
of  mindless  terrorists  and  in  fact  the 
sloppiness  of  airport  security  within 
another  nation. 

I  will  be  presenting  to  my  colleagues 
today  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  Join 
with  me  in  antlhljacking  amendments. 
Under  this  new  bill  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
would  be  directed  to  inunediately  sus- 
pend all  U.S.  airlines  from  landing  in  a 
nation  where  a  hUacklng  has  taken 
place  and  to  close  direct  travel  from 
said  nation  to  this  Nation.  If  security 
is  not  improved  within  48  hours,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  would  prohibit  all 
foreign  commercial  airlines  which 
have  stops  in  said  nation  from  landing 
in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
may  rescind  the  above  restrictions 
when  it  has  been  determined  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  that  that  nation's  air- 
ports are  in  seciulty  compliance.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  given  the  power  to 
suspend  U.S.  airline  travel  to  and  from 
a  nation  which  will  not  improve  its  se- 
curity as  recommended  by  DOT'S 
Office  of  Civil  Aviation  Security  and 
to  impose  restrictions  on  operations  of 
that  nation  in  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  would  be  instructed 
to  study  and  examine  the  seciulty  of 
international  airports  in  the  system 
where  American  citizens  are  required 
to  travel,  and  report  on  the  safety  of 
all  these  airports. 

I  would  simply  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  lax  security  has  cost  a  young 
American  his  life  in  a  brutal  murder 
and  taken  the  Middle  East  to  the 
brink  of  war.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  this  Nation  must  stand  firm 
behind  the  principle  that  nations  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  international  air 
privileges,  must  live  up  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  secure  air- 
ports. 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  pjn. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  BCARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  DDRINO  THE  5- 
BONUTE  RULE  TODAY.  TUES- 
DAY. JUNE  18.  1985 

Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  at  2  pjn. 
on  Tuesday.  June  18. 1985.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maiitlng  up  HR.  2485,  relating 
to  the  repayment  of  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidies. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoi^  [Mr.  Ijanj  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Shtsbr]  have  been  apprised  of  the 
markup  date  and  time  and  are  in 
accord  with  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi*? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
2776 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  fUe  its 
report  on  HJt.  2776. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


UROINO  UNIFIED  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  IN  DEALING 
WITH  HOSTAGE  SITUATION 

(Mr.  OEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  time  for  all  good  Members  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  crisis  facing  all 
America  in  the  keeping  and  holding  of 
the  hostages  calls  for  all  of  us  in  one 
strong  voice  to  support  the  leadership 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  he  tries  to  unravel  this  mess. 

It  does  no  good  for  435  Members  of 
the  Congress  to  individually  prescribe 
actions  to  be  taken  or  remedies  to  be 
applied  when  this  very  precise  time 
unified  action  is  required.  We  must 
depend  on  sknd  support  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  he  consults 
with  his  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
international  community,  with  the 
International  Red  Cross,  and  with  the 
allies  that  we  have  around  the  world 
so  that  the  applicable  pressvire  can  be 
applied  on  the  situation  to  resolve  it  in 
as  swiftly  a  fashion  as  possible  so  that 


our  hortages  can  be  returned  safely  to 
their  qomes. 

ipeaker,  individual  remedies  by 

Members  of  Congress  can 

infuse  the  issue.  Let  us  support 

ief  Executive  as  he  tries  to  un- 

mess  at  this  critical  moment 

ry. 


A        fALL        FOR        IMMEDIATE 

REVoEW  OF  SECURITY  AT  FOR- 

EIOHAIRPORTS 

(Mr.  I  BIAGOI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  tBIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hostage  ordeal  continues  for  the  ill 
fated  bassengers  aboard  TWA  Flight 
847,  ^  offer  our  continued  prayers 
for  th^lr  safe  and  immediate  release. 

Yet.  jthere  Is  a  larger  issue  here— one 
that  pbses  a  threat  to  the  hundreds  of 
thouswids  of  Americans  who  travel 
overseas  each  year.  How  safe  are  air- 
ports In  foreign  nations?  An  obvious 
culprit  in  the  TWA  hijacking  was  lax 
security  at  the  Athens  Airport,  com- 
pound^ by  an  almost  total  lack  of  se- 
curity lat  the  Beirut  Airport. 

Today  I  call  upon  both  the  Depart- 
ments] of  State  and  Transportation  to 
conduct  immediate  reviews  of  security 
at  foreign  airports  and  to  Issue  a  direc- 
tive to  all  U.S.  carriers  suspending 
their  service  into  those  airports  which 
lack  Adequate  security  to  combat 
armed  hijackers.  At  the  very  least,  we 
should  insist  on  security  equivalent  to 
what  we  find  in  U.S.  airports  where 
skyjadilngs  have  been  dramatically  re- 
duced in  recent  years. 


against  all 
that  needs 


USEI  OF  FORCE  NECESSARY  IN 
DEALING  WITH  TERRORISTS 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  an 
American  sailor  is  singed  out  and 
murdered  simply  because  he  is  an 
Amerft»n.  the  time  has  come  for 
America  to  meet  force  with  force  when 
addreiring  such  terrorist  activity. 

D  1210 

Upa|i  the  retium  to  America  of  the 
hostaf  es  now  being  held  in  Lebanon, 
or  should  any  more  of  our  people  be 
harmed,  we  as  a  nation  must  respond 
to  this  act  with  the  destruction  of 
those  forces  which  undertake  this 
form  ef  organized  barbarism. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world  and  one  of  the  primary  pur- 
poses of  that  power  should  be  the  pro- 
tection of  our  citizens.  Unless  the  or- 
chestrators  of  this  terrorism  under- 
stand that  we  intend  and  we  have  the 
ability  to  use  that  force,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  address  their  activities.  We 
will  be  considered  impotent. 

The  murder  of  this  American  citizen 
was  a  villainous  act.  It  was  an  act 
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ON  VETERANS' 
HOMES  FORECLOSURES 


(Mr.   SI 
given  pel 
for  1  mlnw 
hisrei 

Mr 
today  lam 
Is  design( 
homes  on 
istratlon 
this  comes 
almost  a  yi 
sure  and 
tlonally. 
Federal 


)UIST  asked  and  was 
ion  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


lUlST.  Mi.  Speaker, 
trodudng  legislation  that 
to  speed  up  the  sale  of 
hlch  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
foredosed.  My  interest  in 
m  the  fact  that  there  is 
s  time  between  foredo- 
ie  on  those  homes.  Addl- 
re  is  a  $10,000  loss  to  the 
emment  on  each  foreclo- 
sure. Wheh  you  consider  there  are 
presently  30,000  of  these  homes,  the 
lost  revenue  becomes  significant. 

Essentially,  my  legislation  would 
provide  a  substantial  discount  on  the 
price  of  a  home  for  the  veteran,  first 
time  home  I  buyer.  If  the  home  has  re- 
mained Idlfc  for  3  to  6  months,  a  20- 
percent  dlax}unt  would  be  provided;  7 
to  12  months,  a  25-percent  discount; 
over  1  year,  a  30-percent  discount.  I 
strongly  btfleve  that  rapidly  reselling 
these  homes  at  discounts  would  in- 
crease the  flow  of  cash  to  the  loan 
guaranty  fund  and  diminish  the  need 
for  the  Coagress  to  appropriate  funds, 
while  also  reducing  the  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  loan  origination  fee. 

lix.  Speiricer.  I  am  hopeful  hearings 
will  soon  oe  held  on  this  initiative.  I 
have  been  In  touch  with  veterans  orga- 
nizations and  the  real  estate  communi- 
ty, and  I  expect  that  they  wlU  provide 
testimony  pn  support  of  my  proposal. 
Further.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  offer 
their  support  of  this  proposal. 


ROBERtr  STETHEM.  A  BRAVE 
YOUNG  MAN 

(Mr.  DYBON  asked  and  was  given 
permbBslonJ  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ann  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DYSON,  lix.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  a  sad  and  tragic 
loss.  A  lost  for  my  district  and  a  loss 
for  our  entire  Nation.  Whenever  we 
lose  the  life  of  a  vital  young  person 
the  effects  of  that  loss  can  be  felt 
around  the  world.  We  have  a  cancer  in 
this  worlq  called  terrorism  and  this 
week  it  torched  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  sBuf f ed  out  the  life  of  Robert 
Stethem  ctf  Waldorf,  MD.  Waldorf  is 
located  in  southern  Maryland  and  is  a 
quiet  place  filled  with  rolling  farm- 
lands. Th9  pain  of  ruthless  brutality 
has  shattei«d  this  quiet  place  and  re- 
minded us,'  all  of  the  horror  of  an  un- 
settled wond. 

Robert  Stethem  was  a  fresh-faced 
young  graduate  of  Thomas  Stone  High 
School  In  L980.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  de- 


livered the  graduating  address  to  that 
very  school  a  few  days  ago.  In  my  re- 
marks I  warned  them  that  we  live  in  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  world.  I  re- 
minded them  that  they  must  leave 
that  ceremony  with  the  spirit  of  peace 
in  their  heart  or  there  would  be  no 
peace.  I  reminded  them  that  they 
must  leave  that  room  with  a  determi- 
nation to  make  this  country  strong  or 
we  would  be  at  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  take  from  us  the  peaceful  life 
we  cherish  so  much  in  this  Nation. 

When  the  terrorists  took  this  won- 
derful young  Thomas  Stone  graduate, 
who  had  been  so  popular  with  his 
classmates,  who  had  run  his  football 
to  touchdown  after  touchdown  in  win- 
ning football  games  for  Thomas  Stone, 
and  kicked  and  beat  him  senseless, 
they  were  assaulting  the  soul  of  our 
Nation  and  the  heart  of  my  district. 
When  they  took  this  fine  young  man 
and  put  a  bullet  in  his  head  they  were 
trying  to  snuff  out  the  life  of  our 
country. 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  they  failed.  Be- 
cause the  brave  spirit  of  that  wonder- 
ful southern  Maryland  graduate  lives 
on  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  all  Amer- 
icans. And  they  will  take  rank  behind 
Robert  Stethem's  memory  and  carry 
on  the  endless  fight  for  freedom,  de- 
mocracy, and  peace  until  the  end  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
millions  of  prayers  in  America  and 
those  from  around  the  globe  for  the 
release  of  those  hostages  still  in  Jeop- 
ardy. I  send  my  words  of  comfort  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  Robbie  and 
promise  them  that  we  will  never  stop 
fighting  for  peace  in  this  world,  and  I 
promise  them  that  this  Congress  will 
never  end  the  ceaseless  quest  for  an 
answer  to  the  mlndlessness  of  terror- 
ism. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  2124 

ISx.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2124. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Idr. 
ScHKDKR).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR. 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMIS- 
SION 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  98th  Congress,  this  body  passed 
legislation  creating  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 
The  charge  of  this  Commission  is  to 
advise  and  encourage  appropriate  ac- 


tivities for  our  country's  first  national 
holiday  commemorating  the  birthday 
of  Martin  Luther  EUng.  Jr.  on  January 
20,1986. 

As  one  of  four  Members  of  the 
House  appointed  to  this  Commission,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
report  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
progress  of  this  Commission. 

lin.  C^retta  King  and  Hon.  James 
Thompson,  Governor  of  the  State  of 
nUaois  serve  as  chair  and  vice-chair 
respectively.  The  31  commissioners  are 
representatives  from  government, 
business,  religious,  labor,  and  enter- 
tainment, and  their  diversity  reflects 
this  body's  commitment  to  encourage 
Americans  from  all  walks  of  life  to 
Join  in  this  celebration. 

The  Commission  has  set  forth  a  plan 
of  action  which  is  intended  to  facili- 
tate its  task  of  uniting  the  Nation  in 
this  commemoration  of  Dr.  King's  life 
and  work  for  civil  rights.  We  intend  to 
promote  activities  in  education,  among 
youth,  through  the  various  forms  of 
media,  and  a  variety  of  other  events  at 
the  State  and  local  level. 

Recently,  the  Commission  estab- 
lished "Living  the  Dream"  as  the 
theme  for  the  1986  holiday.  In  select- 
ing this  theme,  the  Commission  de- 
sires that  all  Americans  celebrate  on 
January  20,  1986  and  continue  after 
that  day  to  reaffirm  their  commit- 
ment to  the  ideals  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  opportunity  for  alL 

As  cochairman  of  the  legislative 
committee,  it  is  my  task  to  encourage 
each  of  the  50  States  and  the  U.S.  ter- 
ritories to  enact  State  holidays  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Federal  holiday. 

Another  committee  is  calling  upon 
State  Governors  to  create  State  holi- 
day commissions  which  would  plan 
celebrations  in  the  States.  Today,  I  am 
calling  on  each  of  you,  as  you  travel  to 
your  home  dlstrlcta.  to  encourage  your 
States  to  enact  such  holidays  and  then 
to  take  part  in  State  holiday  celebra- 
tion activities. 

Let  us  Join  together  in  making  the 
first  celebration  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  holiday  a  success. 


DEVASTATINO  EFFECT  OF 
TRADE  DEFICIT  IN  U.S.  MANU- 
FACTURING 

(Mr.  MacKAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
the  U.S.  trade  deficit  was  $30  billion  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1985.  Following 
last  year's  $101  billion  deficit,  the 
United  States  has  been  transformed 
into  a  debtor  nation. 

In  2  years,  the  United  States  has 
frittered  away  our  position  as  the 
world's  largest  creditor  nation.  By  the 
end  of  1985,  we  will  be  the  Ivgest 


debtor  nation  In  the  world,  substan- 
tially exceeding  Brazil  and  BCexlco. 

The  effect  of  this  trade  deficit  on 
the  U.S.  manufacturing  sector  has 
been  devastating.  The  overvalued 
dollar  means  that  producers  and  woiic- 
ers  now  face  the  equivalent  of  a  40- 
percent  tax  on  their  exports  and  must 
compete  with  a  40-percent  subsidy  on 
foreign  goods  and  services  sold  to 
Americans.  No  industry  is  being 
spared,  including  our  once  dominant 
computer  industry,  as  illustrated  by 
the  recent  layoff  by  Apple  Computer 
of  25  i>ercent  of  its  employees. 

This  problem  cannot  be  blamed  on 
anyone  else.  It  is  caused  by  our  failure 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  My 
hope  is  that  with  or  without  the  Presi- 
dent's leadership,  the  Congress  will 
take  the  initiative  and  enact  a  signifi- 
cant deficit  reduction  this  year. 


BCD-CAREER  MATH  AND 
SCIENCE  TEACHER  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  (CHANDLER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  today  designed 
to  provide  mid-  and  late-career  profes- 
sionals who  already  possess  back- 
grounds in  math  and  science  with  the 
training  to  become  classroom  teachers. 
With  the  shortage  of  math  and  science 
teachers  and  an  expected  25  percent 
drop  over  the  next  dozen  years  in  the 
number  of  18  to  25  year  olds.  I  believe 
we  must  look  to  nontradltlonal  sources 
for  our  teachers.  The  Mid-Career 
Biath  and  Science  Teacher  Program 
uses  mid-  to  late-career  professionals 
with  an  interest  in  teaching  to  im- 
prove education  at  the  precollegiate 
level.  The  program  provides  teacher 
training  to  Individuals  with  an  educa- 
tional background  and  experience  in 
math  and  science. 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education  developed  this  innovative 
approach  to  teaching.  They  have  been 
astounded  at  the  number  of  appli- 
cants. BCany  potential  participants  are 
eligible  for  early  retirement  or  volun- 
tary severance  plans.  Depending  on 
the  Industry  and  the  employee's 
status,  good  pension  plans  are  avaU- 
able.  For  many  individuals  in  the  mid- 
to  late-career  category,  the  two  most 
significant  financial  expenses  of  their 
careers— mortgage  payments  and  col- 
lege tuitions— are  well  behind  them. 
With  potential  tax  advantages  and 
changing  financial  requirements,  a 
new  career  in  teaching  may  not  be  as 
economically  constraining  for  a  mid- 
career  professional  as  it  would  be  for  a 
young  college  graduate.  Teaching  also 
enables  many  of  these  professionals  an 
opportunity  to  serve— a  way  to  fulfill  a 
dream. 
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My  legislation  would  create  a  2-year 
pQot  project  geared  to  encourage 
growth  in  finding  teachers  from  non- 
traditional  sources.  One  institution 
would  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  10 
Federal  regions  based  upon  competi- 
tive application.  The  programs  are  in- 
tended to  assist  the  mid-  to  late-career 
professional  in  changing  to  the  teach- 
ing profession.  Participants  would 
need  a  degree  and  Job  experience  in 
mathematics  or  science  or  both.  The 
instltutlim  would  be  directed  to  design 
a  program  which  includes  a  screening 
mechanism  to  choose  individuals  who 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  as  class- 
room teachers.  The  active  participa- 
tion of  qualified  classroom  teachers 
would  be  required  as  well  as  follow-up 
assistance.  Upon  completion  of  the  in- 
tensive stuc^.  Individuals  would  be  cer- 
tified teachers. 

This  program  would  provide  desper- 
ately needed  teachers  who  would 
present  a  new  perspective  to  the  pre- 
colleglate  level  of  math  and  science,  i 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  this 
Innovative  approach  to  education. 
Please  Join  me  in  encouraging  this 
novel  and  worthwhile  approach. 


Israel  knd  U.S.  approval  of  the  li)82  Is- 
raeli intervention  In  Lebanon. 

The  terrorists  have  separated  Ameri- 
cans with  Jewish-BOundlng  names 
from  the  other  passengers.  Just  as.  at 
Entebbe  years  ago.  a  Oerman  woman 
bmrinc  a  submachine  gun  separated 
non-J^rish  hijacking  victims  from 
JewlsU  ones  a  few  of  whom  still  bore 
the  3(Hyear-old  tatoo  marks  of  the  con- 
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UNITY  REGARDING  HOSTAGE 
CRISIS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  bitter  pills  for  a  politician  to 
swallow  is  his  own  words. 

Over  the  last  several  days  I  have  re- 
peatedly heard  references  to  President 
Reagan's  criticism  of  President 
Carter's  handling  of  the  hostage  crisis 
in  Tehran.  Although  I  personally  have 
frequently  differed  with  the  President 
on  foreign  policy,  and  took  this  floor 
last  week  to  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
tration's imlicy  in  Central  America,  I 
believe  the  taking  of  American  hos- 
tages in  Beirut  requires  us  to  put  our 
political  loyalties  aside. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
speak  with  one  voice  for  the  safe 
return  of  our  hostages  from  Beirut 
and  for  a  firm  foreign  policy  in  regard 
to  terrorist  threats. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  close  ranks 
not  as  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but 
as  fellow  Americans  standing  together 
in  this  crisis. 


AMERICAN-ISRAELI  BOND  AND 
TERRORISM 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  TWA  airliner's  radio,  the  Shllte 
guiunen  have  laid  blame  for  the 
present  hijacking  on  American  aid  to 


centra^on  camps. 

The  [hostages  in  Beirut  are  now  in 
the  h«nds  of  a  Muslim  militia  leader 
who  la  fiercely  opposed  to  any  Israeli 
influence  in  Lebanon,  but  who  never 
attacks  the  Syrian  troops  who  hold  so 
much  0f  that  country. 

finally,  the  condition  for  the  release 
of  the!  Americans  is  the  Israeli  release 
of  ther  Shllte  prisoners. 

One*  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
terrorfct  attack  aimed  at  the  United 
Stat^Israell  bond.  This  link— senti- 
mental, moral,  financial,  political,  mili- 
tary—has been  the  avowed  target  of 
scores  of  major  terrorist  attacks  all 
over  tke  world  in  the  last  two  decades. 
U  te^rism  is  war— and  it  is— the 
Unlteq  States-Israeli  alliance  is  one  of 
its  chifef  strategic  targets. 

Oncf  again,  we  wlU  hear  people  say 
that  If  only  we  would  break  that  bond, 
our  tipubles  would  end.  But  the  whis- 
pers 4f  others  wha  wonder,  in  the 
present  crisis,  "whether  the  Israelis 
might  handle  this  one  for  us"  are 
more  than  a  confession  of  apparent 
American  indedslveness;  they  are  a 
confirmation  of  something  we  do 
know:  Israel  is  the  only  sovereign  de- 
mocracy in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
only  American  ally  there  of  imdenl- 
able  reliability  and  tenacity. 


My  bill  requires  the  President  to 
compile  a  |lst  of  countries  which  ac- 
tively support  international  terrorism 
and  to  idipose  specified  sanctions 
against  such  countries.  These  sanc- 
tions inclu4e  the  elimination  of  assist- 
ance under  j  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  other  than  international  dis- 
aster assistance,  and  refusal  to  sell  any 
defense  articles  or  services,  or  to 
extend  any  credit,  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

The  bill  flso  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  assess  security 
measures  a|t  foreign  airports.  If  these 
airports  dq  not  meet  internationally 
established'  standards,  the  Secretary 
must  give:  notice  to  the  traveling 
public  and  ihe  Secretary  is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  revoke  the  operating  author- 
ity of  Unl^d  States  and  foreign  air 
carriers  wt|ich  use  the  foreign  airport 
to  provide  air  service  to  the  United 
States.  Fuvther,  the  bill  sets  criminal 
penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  in  fines  and 
20  years  in]  prison,  or  both,  for  the  hi- 
jacking of  in  aircraft. 

Another  1  provision  of  the  bill  re- 
quires the  itagging  of  car-sensitive  ex- 
plosives with  a  material  which  can  be 
detected  prior  to  detonation  and 
which  would  allow  identification  of 
the  source  of  the  explosive  following 
detonation^ 

Although  there  is  no  single  solution 
or  answer  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
and  deadly  problem,  I  think  my  bill 
will  help  brotect  millions  of  innocent 
Americans^  who  travel  through  air- 
ports at  hcpne  and  especially  abroad. 
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PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS 
I  TRAVELINO  ABROAD 

(Mr;  ANDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Bdr.  Speaker,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  we  are  now  well 
into  (lay  five  of  the  odyssey  involving 
TWA  jfUght  847.  As  I  speak,  more  than 
40  innocent  American  tourists  contin- 
ue td  be  held  hostage  by  Shllte 
Mosl^  fanatics  In  Beirut. 

The  pictiu-es  of  this  unfolding  drama 
which  we  have  seen  on  our  television 
screens  provoke  feelings  of  fear,  frus- 
tratloli,  hiunlllation  and  perhaps  most 
of  all4  anger. 

Sinie  the  State  Department  began 
keepiiig  statistics  in  1968,  there  have 
been  inany  thousands  of  international 
terroflst  Incidents.  And,  unfortunate- 
ly, A|nerlcan  citizens  and  U.S.  inter- 
ests liemain  a  primary  target  of  many 
of  th#se  violent  attacks. 

Today.  I  intend  to  reintroduce  legis- 
lation—which  I  first  introduced  7 
years!  ago  when  I  chaired  the  Subcom- 
mltt^  on  Aviation— to  help  protect 
Amei  Leans  traveling  abroad. 


DA\ 


PACKARD  CHAIRS 
aOH  TASK  FORCE 


(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Houseifor  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extena  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DI^EIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  begin  debate  on  the 
Defense  Department  authorization  bill 
it  is  very  Important  for  lis  to  remem- 
ber that  while  Ronald  Reagan  has 
fought  for  a  strong  defense  posture  it 
was  RomJd  Reagan  who  back  in  1981 
asked  us  tjo  put  in  place  an  inspector 
general  toi  ensure  that  waste,  fraud, 
and  abusej  would  be  eliminated  from 
the  Pentagon.  It  is  Ronald  Reagan 
who  Justj  yesterday  formally,  an- 
nounced that  a  former  top-ranking 
Department  of  Defense  official,  my 
fellow  Califomlan,  David  Packard,  will 
continue  in  that  attempt  to  ferret  out 
waste,  fr^ud,  and  abuse  as  he  will 
chair  a  ta^  force  to  do  Just  that. 

I  congretulate  the  President  for 
working  toward  a  strong  yet  cost  effec- 
tive defence  posture. 


PREVENTION  OP  TERRORISM 

(Bifrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  terribly  saddened  by  the  awful 
hostage  situation  that  is  going  on.  and 
I  think  all  of  us  want  to  make  perfect- 
ly clear  that  the  first  order  of  business 
is  to  get  the  hostages  out  alive.  They 
are  totally  Innocent.  They  are  as  inno- 
cent as  any  group  of  hostages  ever  has 
been  and  their  safety  has  to  be  our 
first  goal.  Everything  we  do  should  be 
focused  on  their  safety. 

I  want  to  point  out  some  of  the  un- 
finished business  that  we  left  behind 
after  Iran.  Earlier  this  year  I  intro- 
duced a  hostage  relief  bill  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  hostage  families  from  the 
Iranian  era.  People  are  not  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  never  got  any  remu- 
neration for  the  fact  that  they  were 
kept  for  over  400  days.  Our  Govern- 
ment never  reimbursed  them. 

Second,  I  think  many  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  (3ovem- 
ment  held  to  the  Algiers  agreement 
which  prevented  our  hostages  or  their 
family  from  being  able  to  sue  the  Ira- 
nian Government  for  damages  after 
the  Incident  had  occurred.  So  they 
were  absolutely  shut  out  from  pursu- 
ing any  suits  against  Iran  in  interna- 
tional courts,  although  most  people 
felt  they  would  have  had  a  very  good 
case  since  this  was  clearly  state-sup- 
ported terrorism. 

What  has  happened  in  these  awful 
hostage  situations  is  that  when  they 
are  over  we  are  so  relieved  they  are 
over  that  we  never  go  back  and  think 
what  we  can  do  to  prevent  future  in- 
stance. I  hope  we  leam  from  that.  I 
hope  we  finally  pay  the  debt  owed  to 
the  people  who  are  in  Iran  and  move 
forward  to  do  everything  we  can  in 
working  with  other  countries  to  try 
and  prevent  the  type  of  circumstances 
that  would  ever  allow  this  tjrpe  of 
thing  to  happen  again. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  BOUTARY 
PASSPORTS  DANGEROUS  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

(Bdr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  give  a  warning 
to  all  of  my  colleagues,  having  flown 
on  TWA  flight  847  a  few  months  ago 
from  Athens  to  Rome. 

As  with  most  Members  here,  when  I 
was  a  freshman  Member  In  1977  I  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  procure  three 
passports,  the  standard  blue  passport 
that  most  Americans  use  in  foreign 
travel,  a  red  official  passport  which  is 
identical  to  the  one  used  by  most  U.S. 
Government  employees  including  all 
of  our  American  military  i>er8onnel. 


plus  the  black  diplomatic  paaqmrt  re- 
served for  White  House  key  staff,  T3A. 
Foreign  Service  Officers  and  U.8.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators. 

Well.  I  was  traveling  with  a  red  offi- 
cial passport  on  TWA  flight  847  and 
now  we're  told  that  the  two  murdering 
thugs  made  all  of  our  Innocent  hos- 
tages hold  their  passports  over  their 
heads  and  then  the  terrorists  looked 
for  those  official  and  diplomatic  pass- 
ports. The  klUers  did  not  isolate  first 
those  people  with  possible  Jewish  sur- 
names. That  was  their  third  category 
for  vlciotis  special  treatment.  The  first 
passenger  the  thugs  went  after  were 
those  holding  up  diplomatic  passports. 
Then  they  went  after  those  with  red 
official  passports,  and  that  is  how  they 
identified  our  young  navy  servloeman. 
They  viciously  beat  this  brave  young 
sailor  from  Maryland,  Petty  Officer 
Robert  Stethem  and  eventually  exe- 
cuted him  while  his  hands  were  tied 
because,  and  only  because,  he  served 
all  his  fellow  Americans  as  a  member 
of  our  military  forces. 

I  would  recommend  to  every 
Member  of  this  House,  that  they 
never,  never  travel  again  in  foreign 
travel  with  their  black  or  their  red  of- 
ficial passports.  The  simple  procedure 
of  using  the  standard  blue  pasqiort 
could  save  you  from  abuse,  torture, 
and  even  death. 
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If  our  country  cannot  defend  U.S. 
citizens  as  we  travel  around  this  world, 
even  on  our  own  air  carriers,  the  very 
least  our  Government  can  do  is  to 
avenge  those  who  are  murdered.  After 
we  have  our  TWA  passengers  safely 
back  in  this  country,  God  willing,  the 
United  SUtes  must  avenge  the  life  of 
Robert  Stethem.  This  23-year-old 
sailor  died  serving  hJs  country.  John 
15:13.  I  think  we  have  reached  the 
final  watershed  of  terrotlim  around 
this  world  against  Americans. 

Algeria  must  be  made  to  pay  a  price 
for  allowing  TWA  flight  847  to  leave 
Algiers  Airport  when  they  should  have 
shot  out  the  planes'  tires.  And  any 
American  who  travels  through  the  air- 
port at  Athens  is  a  fooL  American 
tourists  should  pass  on  the  Greek 
Isles.  Vlst  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  go  to 
the  Caribbean  Islands,  but  stay  away 
from  Athens.  The  airiMrts  in  Greece 
have  the  worst  security  procedures  of 
any  nation  in  the  world.  There  are  at 
least  100  or  so  traveling  students 
sleeping  over-night  at  the  Athens  Air- 
port every  spring  and  summer  night. 
There  is  virtually  no  security  for  some 
flights.  You  take  your  life  In  your 
hands  when  you  board  a  flight  origi- 
nating there.  Plus  the  Greek  Prime 
Minister  Andreous  Popandreou  has 
encouraged  a  climate  of  hatred  for  the 
United  States  in  his  country.  Hatred 
that  gives  succor  to  murdering  terror- 
ists. 


RESTRAINT  IN  CRISIS 


(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remains.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
40  Americans  who  remain  hostage  at 
this  moment  have  drawn  world  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  that  terrorism  can 
have  upon  our  lives.  In  attempting  to 
deal  with  terrorism  and  the  lives  of 
these  hostages,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  murder,  kidnaping,  and  brutality 
is  a  way  of  life  for  many  in  the  Middle 
East.  While  there  is  a  tendency  among 
some  of  us  to  lash  out  against  this  way 
of  life,  we  are  members  of  a  civilized 
society  which  holds  every  hiumn  life 
sacred.  While  we  all  feel  outraged  over 
this  latest  Incident,  we  must  remember 
that  only  a  imifled  determined  re- 
sponse will  win  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages. 

At  this  difficult  time  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  for  the  President 
in  this  crisis,  and  I  ask  for  restraint 
among  all  of  us  untO  the  crisis  has 
ended  and  our  fellow  Americans  are 
returned  safely  to  their  families. 


LET  US  BRING  THE  HOSTAGES 
BACK  SAFELY 

(Ms.  FIEDLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FIKDTiKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
am  here  to  speak  for  a  m«nent  about 
what  is  going  on  in  Lebanon  with  the 
hostages.  I  hi4>pen  to  have  a  constitu- 
ent who  is  one  of  the  40  who  Is  being 
held.  His  name  is  Thomas  Murray.  I 
would  simply  like  to  offer  my  prayers 
and  hopes  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Murray,  Jeannle,  his  lovely  wife,  and 
everyone  else  within  his  family,  to 
make  certain  that  we  focus  all  of  our 
positive  attention  on  his  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  hostages'  well  being  and 
return. 

I  think  one  of  the  frustrating  feel- 
ings that  we  have  all  had  is  that  we 
know  how  limited  we  are  in  a  situation 
like  this.  We  are  angry,  we  are  upset, 
we  want  to  do  something  that  ex- 
presses our  frustration  and.  at  the 
same  time,  we  know  how  vulnerable  as 
human  beings  we  can  be  to  somebody 
who  has  a  knife  at  our  throat  or  a  gun 
at  our  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent wUl  continue  to  take  every  effort 
he  can  to  expedite  the  hostages  re- 
lease. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  my  colleague. 
Bob  Dokitak,  that  following  the  con- 
clusion of  their  release,  that  we  do 
take  whatever  actions  are  reasonable 
in  light  of  this  very  vicious  attack,  and 
murder. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  A 
DEBTOR  NATION 

(Mr.  BONKER  Mked  and  was  given 
permiaskm  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rwnarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
when  I  was  in  Peru,  a  country  that  is 
beset  with  serious  economic  problems, 
I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  with 
President-elect  Allen  Garda.  to  discuss 
Peru's  status  as  a  debtor  nation. 

For  the  first  time  since  1914  so.  too. 
is  the  United  States  a  debtor  nation. 
Economists  predict  that  by  1989  the 
United  States  will  owe  foreign  inves- 
tors over  $1  trillion.  What  the  net 
debtor's  status  means  Is  that  U.S.  com- 
panies must  export  more  to  get  for- 
eign currency  Just  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  arCTimulatlng  debt.  But  exports 
have  been  going  steadily  down,  as  our 
Industrial  base  is  rapidly  deteriorating. 
Our  GNP  growth  rate  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  was  under  1  percent. 

Our  manufacturing  omwcity  is  now 
barely  above  80  percent.  We  are  even 
losing  our  competitive  position  when  It 
comes  to  high  technology. 

Last  year  for  the  first  time  we 
posted  a  trade  deficit  in  technology  of 
$8  billion. 

Time  is  nmning  out  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  develop  a  trade  policy  that 
wlU  correct  this  ominous  trend.  Other- 
wise, the  United  States  will  Join  Peru 
and  other  countries  in  Latin  America 
as  a  debtor  nation. 


will  b^  the  children— Senator  Domkii- 
ici's  Children,  my  children,  all  our 
children— who  wlU  foot  the  bill. 


LET'S     THINK     OP     OUR     CHIL- 

DREN— AND    COMPROBOSE    ON 

DEFENSE 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  resist  any  further 
c(Mnpromise  on  defense  spending. 

Most  of  these  Senators  have  chil- 
dren and  many  have  grandchildren. 
Senator  Per  Doimnci.  the  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  highest  respect,  has  seven 
children  of  his  own.  I  have  five.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  both  favor  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  is  to  ensure  that  Ameri- 
ca's freedcnns  will  be  preserved  for 
today's  children  throughout  their  life- 
times. 

But  somehow,  when  it  comes  to  the 
budget,  we  end  up  sticking  it  to  our 
children.  Every  year  we  tolerate  a  $200 
billion  deficit  means  another  $20  bil- 
lion our  children  will  have  to  pay  in 
extra  taxes,  every  year,  before  they 
can  spend  a  penny  on  whatever  their 
defense  needs  will  be  at  the  time. 

Unless  the  Senate  agrees  to  accept 
the  House  cuts  In  defense,  the  House 
will  never  agree  to  the  Senate  cuts  In 
Social  Security  COLA's  and  other  do- 
mestic spending.  And,  once  again,  it 


a  A  VOTE  FOR  THE 
ORIZATION  FOR  TITLE  X 

(Mn,  LLOTD  asked  and  was  given 
permii  Blon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut<!  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remans.) 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
wiU  be  voting  on  authorizations  for 
title  S  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Emotions  Justifiably  run  high  when- 
ever the  topic  of  family  planning  is 
raisedj  Abortion  has  become,  in  effect, 
a  meliiod  of  family  planning.  I  am 
tted  to  stopping  those  abortions 
that  my  record  Is  clear.  This 
itains  no  money  for  abortion.  In 
definition,  family  planning  ob- 
viates the  need  for  abortion  and  fur- 
that  every  child  Is  a 
child. 

ugh  these  family  planning  serv- 
ices w^  hope  to  reach  those  who  might 
not  otfierwise  seek  family  planning  as- 
sistant. Some  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  colocation  and  I  Join  the 
effort  'to  ensure  that  abortion  is  in  no 
way  portrayed  as  an  alternative. 

Wh^t  we  must  do  is  prevent  preg- 
nancies and  to  do  that  we  must  be  re- 
alistlci  We  will  save  many  more  lives 
by  being  so.  Sexual  activity  among 
teenagers  is  prevalent.  The  result,  all 
too  often  is  an  unwanted  pregnancy 
and.  cidly  abortion  and  suicide.  Statis- 
tics ndw  show  that  4  of  10  14-year-olds 
will  become  pregnant  while  In  their 
teens— some  more  than  once.  Pregnant 
teens  are  7  to  10  times  more  likely  to 
commit  suicide  than  others.  If  we  are 
to  stot>  this  cruel,  Inhiunane  cycle  we 
must  lupport  this  program. 
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support  th4t  effort  and  help  give  it  to 
them. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  they  should  listen  to 
what  the  people  of  Nicaragua  are 
saying*.  theQr  want  freedom;  and  they 
are  willing  |  to  fight  for  it.  We  should 
be  willing  to  give  them  the  tools  that 
are  necessa^  for  them  to  regain  their 
country. 
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IRS  REFUND  DELAYS 

(Mr.  PICZKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.)  J 

Mr.  PIOKLE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  last 
week.  I  wa«  informed  by  the  IRS  that 
over  1.1  niilllon  taxpayers  still  have 
not  received  their  tax  refunds  for  this 
past  year,  t^irther,  the  IRS  still  does 
not  know  l^ow  much  Interest  the  Gov- 
ernment owes  these  taxpayers  because 
the  refund!  chedcs  have  not  even  been 
processed. 

I  am 
processing 
Inconvenit 
volved.  an( 
emment 
sary  Intel 

If  the  a^ 


GUAN       PEOPLE       WANT 
M    AND    ARE    WILLING 
GHT  FOR  IT 

(Mri  BURTON  of  Indiana  asked  and 
was  dlven  permission  to  address  the 
Housi  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana,  lix. 
Spealler.  many  of  my  more  liberal  col- 
leagues have  said  on  occasion  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  like  the  govern- 
ment :they  have  down  there  and  that 
we  sttDuld  keep  our  nose  out  of  that 
situaflon  and  let  those  people  fend  for 
themselves. 

Well.  I  hope  they  were  watching 
"Woild  News  Tonight"  last  Saturday 
when  Peter  Jennings  reported  that 
400,0M>  people,  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
latloQ  of  Nicaragua,  took  to  the  streets 
of  Managua  and  demonstrated  against 
the  dommunist  government  when  Car- 
dinal] Bravo  returned.  They  said: 
"Cnir  itianity,  yes.  Communist  no.' 
and  they  tore  down  signs  that  the 
Communists  were  putting  up. 

Th  lae  people  want  freedom  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should 


pointed  in  the  delays  in 

ese  refimds.  It  is  a  great 

to  the   taxpayers   in- 

it  costs  the  Federal  Gov- 

ons  of  dollars  in  unneoes- 

payments. 

rage  refund  is  $830.  as  the 
IRS  reports  was  the  average  refund 
amoimt  this  year,  this  means  the  total 
amount  of  outstanding  refunds  would 
be  more  than  $913  million.  The  IRS 
must  pay  Ihterest.  at  an  annual  rate  of 
13  percent,  on  unpaid  refunds.  Last 
year,  the  IRS  paid  $209  million  in  in- 
terest payments  on  late  refimds.  This 
year,  the  |IRS  expects  to  pay  even 
more.         | 

But  goiag  beyond  the  cost  of  the 
IRS  delajis  to  the  Government  we 
must  concern  ourselves  with  what  this 
does  to  tUe  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  our  tax  system.  Our 
system  is  based  on  voluntary  compli- 
ance. If  pfople  lose  faith  in  the  IRS' 
ability  to  I  administer  the  Tax  Code 
fairly,  accurately,  and  promptly,  it 
could  spell  disaster  for  the  entire  tax 
system,  "mis  Is  especially  Important  at 
a  time  when  we  are  considering  a 
major  reform  of  our  Tax  Code.  All  of 
our  eff orti  to  reform  the  code  will  be 
in  vain  if  uie  IRS  can't  administer  the 
code  effi^ently  and  promptly.  We 
need  to  kilow  why  there  has  been  this 
delay.       | 

My  sutalcommlttee  will  investigate 
this  matter  In  a  hearing  this  Friday, 
June  21,  at  9  ajn.,  in  room  1100.  Long- 
worth.  I  w  ill  ask  Commissioner  Roscoe 
Egger  to  e  Kplain  these  developments. 


A  BOLAND  AMENDMENT  WOULD 
TIE  OX  R  HANDS  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  LIHNGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  pen  lission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU 
of  us  in  the  civilized  world  must  decry 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  over 
the  last  few  days  aboard  TWA  flight- 
847.  Some  people  have  said  we  need  to 
retaliate. 

I  would  Just  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  If  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, which  is  in  effect  in  Nicaragua 
today  by  virtue  of  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  over  the  last  couple 
of  years,  if  that  amendment  were  in 
place  in  Lebanon  as  opposed  to  Nicara- 
gua, there  would  not  be  a  dam  thing 
that  we  could  do  about  this  outrage. 
There  would  be  no  retaliation  under 
any  circumstances,  for  retaliation 
would  be  prohibited  by  U.S.  law. 


VOTE  AGAINST  PASSAGE  OF 
UM.  2369  ON  THE  SUSPENSION 
CALENDAR 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.)     

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker 
and  Members,  today  very  shortly  the 
House  will  vote  on  BJR.  2369.  Family 
Planning.  There  are  some  amend- 
ments that  some  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce,  when 
this  bill  was  considered,  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
today  on  the  floor,  because  they 
present  very  profound  policy  ques- 
tions, but  since  the  matter  Is  on  the 
Suspension  Calendar  we  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  that. 

Also,  the  rules  of  the  House  say  that 
measures  providing  for  authorizations 
in  excess  of  $100  million  generally 
speaking  do  not  belong  on  the  Suspen- 
sion Calendar.  This  measure  calls  for 
authorization  in  1986  fiscal  year  of  in 
excess  of  $142  million. 

I  sutHuit  that  a  measure  of  this  mag- 
nitude, with  all  of  the  policy  implica- 
tions and  the  money  that  Is  Involved, 
does  not  belong  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar. 

Three  of  us,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee that  considered  it.  In  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee,  signed  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter  asUng  for  a  no 
vote  on  the  Suspension  Calendar  this 
morning  so  that  we  can  bring  it  up 
under  a  regular  rule  so  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  offering 
amendments  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House. 

I  ask  your  no  vote  on  the  matter  on 
suspension. 


SHHTE  TERRORISTS'  DISPLAY 
OF  ANTISElCrnSM  CANNOT  BE 
TOLERATED  IN  NEGOTIATIONS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  40 
years  ago,  millions  of  men,  women, 


and  children  were  summarily  mur- 
dered in  Europe.  In  many  instances. 
Nazi  murderers  asked  pe(H>le  who  were 
thought  to  be  Jews  to  line  up  at  one 
door,  who  were  thought  to  be  non- 
Jews  to  line  up  at  another  door. 

After  the  world  learned  of  this 
horror,  it  vowed  never  again.  Today, 
Shiite  terrorists,  the  modem-day  Men- 
geles  of  the  world,  have  once  again  in 
the  rankest  diq>lay  of  antiaemlUsm. 
segregated  American  citizens  on  the 
basis  of  religion.  Those  with  Jewish- 
sounding  names  have  been  taken  off 
the  plane  and  put  in  one  place;  the 
rest  In  another  place. 

Our  Nation  should  make  clear,  all 
hostages  must  be  treated  equally,  and 
OUT  negotiations  should  continue  to 
treat  the  hostages  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  world  must  make  dear  that 
these  terrorists  are  no  better  than  the 
Hitlers,  the  Eichmanns.  the  Mengeles. 
and  they  should  be  regarded  in  ezacOy 
the  same  light. 


STOP  AMERICAN  AIRCRAFT 
GOING  THROUGH  ATHENS 
AIRPORT 

(Mr.  l^Tfna  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  was  my  Intention  today  to  intro- 
duce a  measxire  that  would  essentially 
keep  American  aircraft  from  landing 
at  the  airport  In  Athens,  an  airport 
that  Is  notorious  for  its  lack  of  effec- 
tive security.  Further,  my  proposal 
would  call  upon  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  develop  a  process 
for  reviewing  antiterrorist  procedures 
throughout  the  world  to  make  certain 
that  every  antiterrorist  system  known 
is  being  used  for  the  protection  of 
tourist  fljrlng  abroad. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  McKnmsT]  and  the  gmtlonan 
from  CTalifomia  [Mr.  Amsasoir]  intro- 
duced similar  measures,  so  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  Join  them  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  comprehraslve  program 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  airline 
safety  throughout  the  world. 

Beyond  that  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  critical  that  we  recognize 
that  the  American  people  are  united 
in  their  outrage  at  this  sort  of  terror- 
ist acUvity.  It  is  critical  that  we  in  the 
House  present  a  unified  voice  in  sup- 
port of  the  President  as  he  first  woiks 
for  the  freedom  of  those  hostages,  and 
from  that  point  designs  a  policy  that 
WlU  prevent  this  sort  of  unacceptable 
action  in  the  future. 


WE  MUST  ENSURE  THE  SAFETY 
OF  U.S.  CITIZENS  ABROAD 

(Mrs.  COLLINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarlu.) 


Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
lis  are  Justifiably  appalled  and  con- 
cerned by  the  actions  of  the  current 
Shiite  outlaws  in  Beirut.  The  kidnap- 
ping and  murder  of  Innocents  are  to- 
tally reprehensible  and  it  is  an  unac- 
ceptable way  for  any  organization  or 
coimtry  to  conduct  its  international 
relations. 

Yet,  much  of  the  talk  we  hear  these 
days  Is  of  military  action  and  a  refusal . 
to  negotiate  any  settlement  short  of 
an  imconditional  surrender  by  the  ter- 
rorists. The  United  States  must  "save 
face"  they  say.  Indeed,  the  faces  we 
must  save  are  of  the  43  American  citi- 
zens on  which  there  Is  the  horror  of 
possible  death  at  the  hands  of  fanat- 
ics. In  our  anger,  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  first  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  abroad,  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
ourdtlzens. 

After  this  crisis  has  been  resolved, 
we  must  sit  down  with  our  allies  and 
discuss  the  prevention  of  future  ter- 
rorism. If  Americans  are  to  be  using 
foreign  airports,  they  must  be  guaran- 
teed of  their  security  procedures.  Our 
intelligence  agencies  must  cooperate 
with  their  foreign  coimterparts  to 
obtain  information  on  the  planned 
acts  of  terrorist  groups.  Finally,  a 
credible  military  antiterrorist  unit 
must  exist  as  a  final  deterrent. 

Above  all.  we  must  make  the  saving 
of  lives  our  first  priority,  combined 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  ter- 
rorism to  dictate  the  course  of  world 
politics. 


CHILDREN  FOR  CHILDREN 

(Mr.  ACKERMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opporUmity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the  phemnnenal 
success  of  the  massive,  dtywlde  drive 
in  New  York  for  Ethiopian  famine 
relief,  called  Children  for  Children. 

BCr.  Speaker,  we  launched  this  drive 
in  New  York  last  December  after  I  re- 
turned from  Ethiopia  with  some  of  my 
colleagues.  After  viewing  the  video- 
tapes of  crying,  hungry  children  hud- 
dled at  crowded  feeding  centers  in 
Ethiopia,  students  In  the  more  than 
900  New  Yoik  City  public  schools  went 
into  action. 

Our  school  children  have  raised 
more  than  $250,000.  and  have  saved 
the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  of  adults 
and  children  In  Ethiopia  who  would 
have  otherwise  perished.  C^hildren 
across  the  dty;  rich,  poor,  black, 
white,  yellow,  sung  in  talent  shows, 
made  cookies  for  bake  sales,  and  gave 
up  their  pennies  and  their  allowances 
and  their  lunch  money  to  send  desper- 
ately needed  grain  to  the  starving  chil- 
dren of  Ethiopia. 
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The  students  of  New  York  have 
chaUenged  their  counterparts  across 
this  great  Nation  to  do  as  they  have, 
and  already  other  schools  across  the 
country  have  responded  to  this  chal- 
lenge. 

The  children  of  the  Shenandoah 
Middle  School  in  Iowa  have  raised 
$M2  fnnn  their  small  school.  The 
Charles  Smith  Jewish  Central  Day 
School  in  Roekvme.  MD,  has  coUected 
$1,100:  the  Worcester  Central  Catholic 
Elementary  School  in  Massachusetts 
has  raised  over  $9,500:  and  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Loe  Angelea  public  school 
system  have  already  sent  a  shipment 
of  medical  supplies  to  Ethiopia. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
and  congratulate  the  students  at 
Halsey  Junior  High  School  in  Forest 
HUls,  NY.  for  raising  more  than 
$S.106-^nore  than  any  other  school 
per  capita  in  the  city,  and  to  state  that 
Mr.  James  Ferine,  their  teacher  who 
spearheaded  this  drive:  Christine 
Kwok,  a  ninth  grader,  and  Allyson 
Mestel.  an  eighth  grader,  are  here  in 
Washington  today  to  deliver  that 
check.  They  have  asked  me  to  repeat 
to  you  that  our  kids  challenge  your 
kids  to  help  save  the  lives  of  other 
kids.  We  hope  that  you  are  able  to 
beat  us. 


AlrranrtBT 
AnrtPTMn 
Andrew! 


KCA) 
I  (CO) 
BroyhiU 


Biyuit 
Burtoo<CA> 
Button  (Of) 


Atklna 
Bftdhud 
BBRiard 
BwUett 


Bjron 

CunpbeU 
Ouney 
Cuper 
Cut 

Chandler 


Bedell 


Bereuter 

BcnuD 

BevtU 


Bllley 
Boeblert 


rem) 
Bonlor(ia) 
Booker 


Boulter 
Boser 


Brooks 
Broomfleld 


Cbener 

Clair 

CUnicr 

Coat* 

Cebtf 

CoUe 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collin* 

Combert 

Conte 

Coujren 

Cooper 

Couslilln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craif 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 


Edwards  (CA) 
Edwards  (OK) 


Erdrelch 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (IL) 
FsaoeU 
Fkwell 


Feighan 

nedler 

FleldB 


Lott 

liowery  (CA> 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

TrfikfT* 

Lundine 

Lunsren 


Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ru 


M««.ir«y 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (NT) 
Martina 


D  1250 
CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

BCr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by   electronic 
device,  and  the  following  Members  re- 
qjonded  to  their  names: 
[Roll  No.  161] 

Daadile 
Daub 
Davis 

delaOana 
Delay 
Delluma 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dtngell 
DioOuanU 
Dlzon 

Dorgan(ND) 
Doncian(CA) 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durtrin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

>ekart(OH> 
t(NY) 


Ooodlin^ 

Gordon: 

Oradlsob 

Oray(n.) 

Oray(m) 

Oreen   ; 

Oren 

Orotbei^ 


Mavroules 

MSMOli 

McCain 

MeCandleas 

MoCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

Mdlade 

McBwen 

MeOrath 

McHuch 

McKeman 


Meyers 


Jacobs! 

Jenkln^ 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (pK) 

Jones  (fV) 

KanioAki 

Kaptu4 

Kaslehj 

Ksstfttneier 

Kenn^ly 

Kndee 


Kolbe  : 
Kolter 
Kostm^er 


BUchel 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OB) 

Mmer(WA) 

Minete 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obostar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ovrens 

Ozley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Ray 

Retula 

Raid 

Richardson 

Rldte 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Roae 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 


Savace 

SaztoD 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sikorski 

SiUander 

Slslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaushter 

Smith  (PL) 

smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staoers 

Stallints 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strang 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Swindell 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

TuTleelli 

'ftaflcant 

Traxler 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Volkmer 

Vueanovleh 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weber 


Wheat 

Whttehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

WUllama 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL> 

Young  (MO) 

Tffhav 
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a  1300 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  On  this  rollcall.  303  Mem- 
bers have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  were  dispensed  with. 


ANNC^UNCEBOINT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEJAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the]  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  the  Chan-  will  now  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  further  pro- 
ceedings vtere  postponed  on  Monday, 
Jime  17,  1985.  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order        I 
H.R.  236^,  by  the  yeas  and  nays: 
HJl.  241f ,  by  the  yeas  and  nays:  and 
H.R.  2290,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


EXTEirs: 


PUBLIC 


D  1310 


ION  OF  TITLE  X  OF 
HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 


The  SPflAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R. 

The  Cle^k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  S»IAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  ii  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentl(!man  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman  ]  Ithat  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2369,  on 
which  the  I  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vole  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  214,  nays 
197,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  162] 


AAerman 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Boman 

BeviU 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Boeoo 

Boser 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 


TEAS-214 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Daschle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

DloOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (n,) 

FaseeU 

FaweH 

Fasto 

Feighan 

Fish 

norio 


FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

neuiel 

Rrost 

Oallo 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gibbons 

GUman 

GUckman 

Oonsales 

Gordon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarinl 

Hamilt^?n 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

HiUis 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 


Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kolbe 

Koetmayer 

Lsintos 

Leach  (lA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA> 

Uoyd 

Lowry(WA) 

Lundine 

MacKay 


Manton 
Markey 

Martinez 

Matsui 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyen 


MifcllltKI 
MlUer  (CA) 
Miller  (WA) 
MineU 


Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Armey 

Badham 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Biaggl 

BUirakis 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior(MI) 

Boraki 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (IN) 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Cctoty 

Coble 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Doman  (CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 


Mitchell 

Moakley 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

PanetU 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

PuiaeU 

Ray 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Slslsky 

Slattery 

NAYS-197 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Grotberg 

Gundetaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jones  (OK) 

Kanjoiaki 

Kaslch 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kramer 

LaFslce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Ughtfoot 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luian 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Martin  (NY) 

Mavroules 

MazEOli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 


Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

TorrlceUI 

Traflcant 

CdaU 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlsdosky 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Zschau 


McMillan 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

M(x>re 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myets 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Ortiz 

Ozley 

Packard 

Parrte 

Pashayan 

Penny 

Petri 

Price 

QuHlen 

RahaU 

Regula 

Reld 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snyder 

Spence 

StGennaln 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Strang 


Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwtndaU 

Tauke 

TauAi 

Tsjrlor 

Traxler 

VanderJagt 

VoUoBer 

Vucanovldi 

Walker 


WatkiM 

Weber 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Wortley 

W)iie 

Yatron 

Young  (AX) 

Young  (Fli) 

Young  (MO) 


NOTVOTINO-aa 


AuOoln 

Bentley 

Boucher 

ChappeU 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Fllppo 


nanklin 
Jeffords 


Loefner 


Roe 

Solomon 
Tallon 
Torres 
Towns 

Martin  (IL)  Wilson 

Moody 

Rangel 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Rangel  for,  with  Mr. 
Solomon  againgt. 

Mr.  Akaka  and  BCr.  Towna  for,  with  Mr. 
Franklin  acalnst. 

Messrs.  KASICH.  EDWARDS  of 
Oklahoma.  MOORE.  SIKORSKI. 
RAHALL.  RUSSO.  HERTEL  of  Michi- 
gan, MURPHY,  m  LA  OARZA.  La- 
FALCE.  ENGLISH,  and  RITTER. 
Mrs.  BOGOS.  Messrs.  COURTER. 
ROSTENKOWSKL  MURTHA.  REID. 
REOULA.  KRAMER.  MICA.  YOUNG 
of  Alaska.  CLINGER.  BREAUX. 
NATCHER.  LUJAN.  and  O'BRIEN. 
Mrs.  LONG,  and  Messrs.  BIAGGL 
WATKINS.  BORSKI.  PASHAYAN. 
SKEEN.  BOLAND.  EARLY.  ORTIZ. 
TRAXLER.  VANDER  JAGT.  and 
HUNTER  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BCQjLER  of  Washington. 
KOLBE.  and  MICA  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  L  the  Chair  annoxmces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  tnirtimiim  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device  may  be  taken  on 
all  of  the  additional  motions  tc  sus- 
pend the  rules  on  which  the  Chair  has 
postponed  further  proceedings. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANI- 
ZATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  2417. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  ten^Mre.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Waxman]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2417,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  411,  nays 
2,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  163] 


Ackeiman 


Anmmrto 


Archer 


Barnard 


Bartlett 
Barton 


BeHensoo 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


BevUl 

Biaggl 

BOiiakii 

BlUey 

Boehlert 


YEAS-411 

Davis 

delaGana 

DelAy 

Dellums 

DeiTlck 

DeWlne 

DteUnsoo 

Dicks 

DIngdl 

DioOuanU 

Dlzon 

Doondly 

Dotgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durtrin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Earty 

UOH) 
t(MY) 


Hertel 

nnn» 

Hidt 

Hopkins 

Hoftoo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Budcaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Irdand 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnaoo 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorakl 

Kaptur 


Edwards  (CA) 
I  (OK) 


Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonlar(MI) 
Bonker 
Bonki 


Bigllsh 
EiQfclcli 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans (IL) 
FsseeU 
FaweU 


Kildee 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
ITflinsyei 


LaPtikie 


Boolter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  «X» 

BroyhiU 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Buitai(CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

r!mn«t»Mi 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney        / 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

CoeUio 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

OoUins 

Combest 

Conte 

ConyetB 

Cooper 

Cougtdin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 


Feiglian 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Florio 

FDgUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

FordCnr) 

Fowler 


Leach  (lA) 
Leath(TZ) 
Lehman  (CA) 
TfThman  (Hi) 


il 

nost 
Fuqua 
GaUo 
Garda 
Gaydos 
Gejdenaon 
Gekas 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Oingridi 
GUekman 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FI<) 
Ughtfoot 


Ltvingstflo 
Uoyd 


Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Goodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlaaa 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarinl 

Oundenon 

Ban  (OB) 

HaU.  Ralph 

BamUton 


M«i.gT 


Markey 

Martin  (NY) 
Marlines 


Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hajres 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 


Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

MeOoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 


McKlnney 
McMUlan 
Meyers 
Mica 
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WI>Ml«M 

Miner  <CA) 
lClltar(OH) 
llilla-(WA) 


Roe 


,  Mlteliell 
ICoUnari 


Robeiti  SUnteland 

SUrk 
Btonholm 
Stokee 
Stimng 
Stimtton 
Studdi 
Rortewltwwkl      stump 
Rotb  Sundqulat 


Rofcn 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  413.  nays 
0,  not  voting  20.  as  foUows: 

(RoU  No.  164] 


Rowland  (CT) 

swin 

Moore 

Rowland  (OA) 

Swindall 

Moorliewl 

Roytoal 

Synar 

MarriMo(CT) 

Rudd 

Tauke 

MorrieaaCWA) 

RUMO 

TUBln 

MlMKk 

Sabo 

Taylor 

Mucidur 

Savase 

ThonaKCA) 

Mmtha 

Burton 

ThomaXOA) 

Mjren 

8ehaefer 

Torrteelll 

Natcber 

Seheuer 

Trafkant 

Umi 

If^llf^f^r 

Tnsler 

MdMn 

Odall 

Mleholi 

Oehuette 

Valentine 

HMboo 

Sehutae 

Vender  Jact 

Ifowak 

aefaomer 

Vento 

03rten 

Seloeilinc 

Viadoaky 

Oakar 

Volkmer 

Obey 

Sharp 

Vucanovleh 

CHIn 

Shaw 

Walker 

Oitli 

Shelby 

WatUna 

Owens 

Shumway 

Wazman 

Oster 

Shorter 

Weaver 

Packard 

Stkonki 

Weber 

Paaetta 

SQiander 

Welae 

Parrls 

OtUky 

Wheat 

Faettairaii 

Skeen 

Whltehurrt 

Peaae 

Sketton 

Whitley 

Penny 

Statteiy 

Whlttaker 

Pepper 

Shuwhter 

Whltten 

PerkJne 

SBOtthiFU 

WOUaraa 

Petri 

8mtth<IA) 

Wirth 

Fkkle 

aBstUKHX) 

Wlae 

Foctcr 

SBdUXlfH) 

Wolf 

PHee 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

PniaeU 

i^bwith^  Denny 

WorUey 

Qulllen 

smith.  Robert 

Wright 

RaliaU 

Snowe 

Wyden 

Itay 

Snyder 

Wylie 

Rcciila 

Solars 

Tatea 

Reid 

Spenee 

Tatran 

RkiiardMiD 

Sptatt 

Tounc(AK) 

RUte 

StOermain 

Tounccn.) 

Rinalda 

Staoen 

Tounc  (MO) 

Rttter 

Stalling 
NAYS-a 

Zaehau 

Oberatar 

Walgren 

NOT  VOTINO-aO 

Akaka 

Jettordi 

Ranael 

AuOotai 

Klecaka 

Sokmon 

Bentley 

Loeffler 

TaUon 

Boticher 

Marlenee 

Domly 

Martin  (IL) 

Town* 

PUppo 

Moakley 

WOaon 

Franklin 

Moody 

Aekerm^ 

Alexand«' 

Andemd 

Andrews ' 

Anniiml^ 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Archer 

Armey 


Atkins 


Barnard 


Bartlett 
Barton 


BedeU 


Bennett 
BereutM 


Bevm 

BiagH 

BOlrakis 

BlUey 

Boehlcft 

Boos 

Boland 

Boner (Tt» 

Bonlor(|n) 

Bonker 

Bonki 

Bfttf^> 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brooks 

BroomfiAd 

Brown  «  A) 

Brown  «  O) 

Broyhill 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burton  (tA> 

Burton  (|N) 

Bustamatite 

Byron 
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Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlnceU 

DioGuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND> 

Ooman(CA) 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Csriy 

Bekart(OH> 

Cekert(NT) 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jaeoba 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kanjoraki 

Kaptur 


Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 


Muiphy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

mchols 

NielBon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrls 

PMhayan 
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Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 
Roybal 


Sundqulst 


Swift 
Swindall 
Synar 
Tkuke 


Penny 


Bdwards(C:A> 

■dwards(OK) 

anetson 

Engltah 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IX.) 

PksceU 

PaweU 


Kolbe 
Kolter 
Kostmayer 


lAPUoe 

Lagomaraino 

lantos 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ORPHAN  DRUG  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1985 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  HJl.  2280,  as  amended. 
The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bilL 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wazmak}  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2290.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 


FelKhan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

florio 

PtoiUetU 

Poley 

PonKMI) 

FonKTN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Frenael 

ftost 

PUqua 

OaDo 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekaa 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

OUckman 

Oooaalea 

Goodllnt 

Gordon 

Gradlaon 

Gray(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Oretf 

Orotbert 

Ouarini 

Gundarson 

BaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 


Leach  (lA) 
Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (PL) 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Llghtfoot 

Liptnaki 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Lcmg 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


Luken 


Lungren 


Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuiaeU 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

RIchardMni 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberta 

Roblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roae 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 


Addabbo 


Sdiaefer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuetu 

Sehulae 

Hrhimier 

Seiberling 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Snjander 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Sketton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (HE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 


Tsytor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

ToRlcdll 

Trafleant 

Ttaxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

ViidaAy 

Volkmer 

Vucanovleh 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUns 


NAYE^-0 

HOT  VOTINO— ao 


MacKay 


Mantnn 
Markey 

Martin  (NT) 


AuCoin 

BenUey 

Boucher 

Dowdy 

Flippo 


MavToulea 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stagger* 

StalUnga 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenhnlm 

Stokea 

Strang 

Strattoa 


Weaver 

weber 

Wetas 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

wmiaBH 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

wjroen 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

ToungtPU 

Taung(MO> 

Zaehau 


nanklln 
Jeffords 
Kleeska 
Loeffler 


Rangel 


Martin  (IL) 
Moody 
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Tallon 
Tonea 
Towna 
Wilson 


MeCloakey 
MeCoUum 
MoCurdy 


MdBwen 
MoOrath 
McBu^ 


Conte 

Conyan 

Cooper 

CougfaUi 

Courter , 

Coyne   i 

Craig     I 

Crane    I 

Croeketf 

Daniel 

Danneo^er 

Daiden 

Daaehlel 

Daub     I 

Davis     I 

delaOa»n 

Delay  ' 

Dellum^ 

Derrtckl 

DeWint 


Wammwachmtdt  MeXeman 
Hsnsitn  MeKlnney 

Hartnett  McMillan 

Hatnher  Meyer* 

Hawkins  Mloa 


Hayaa 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hilar 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyar 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughaa 


Michel 

MlfclllAi 

Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Mlneta 
Mitchell 
Moakley 
MoUnari 
Mollohan 


Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
i(WA) 


So  (two-t  ilrds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aslabove  recorded. 

A  motioq  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.   I 

Mr.  WA±MAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  I  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1147)  to  amend  the  orphan  drug  provi- 
sions of  Vat  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  related  laws,  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bmJ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  tom  California? 

Mr.  MAE  lOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rlgftt  to  object,  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentle  nan  from  California  [Mr. 
Wazman]  |o  explain  to  the  House  ex- 


actly what 


It  is  we  are  doing. 
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Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
quest is  to  take  up  the  Senate  biU  and 
amend  that  biU  with  the  House  ver- 
sion just  passed  with  an  amendment 
thereto. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

&1I47 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route  of 
Repretentative$  of  the  United  States  at 
America  in  Congreu  aatenMed,  That  thia 
Act  may  be  <dted  as  the  "<^han  Drug 
Amendments  of  1986". 

makkxthio  PRoncnoN 
Sac  2.  Section  527  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drue,  and  CoameUc  Act  (21  n.S.C.  360cc)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strlldnc  out  "tniPARiiRD"  in  the 
title  of  the  section: 

(2)  by  strikins  out  "and  for  which  a 
United  States  Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be 
issued"  in  subaection  (a);  and 

(3)  by  striUnc  out  "and  if  a  United  States 
Letter  of  Patent  may  not  be  issued  for  the 
drus"  in  subsection  (b). 

NATIOIIAI.  OOmilSSIOll  ON  OKPHAN  DUXASSS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Orphan  Diseases  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission"). 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  assess  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  Alcohol,  Drue  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration,  the  Food  and  Drue 
Administration,  other  public  agencies,  and 
private  mtities  in  connection  with— 

(1)  basic  research  relating  to  rare  diseases: 

(2)  the  use  in  research  on  rare  diseases  of 
knowledge  developed  in  other  research; 

(3)  applied  and  clinical  research  relating 
to  the  prevention.  diagnonl«,  and  treatment 
of  rare  diseases;  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  to  the  public,  health 
care  professionals,  researchers,  and  drug 
and  medical  device  manufacturers  of  knowl- 
edge developed  in  research  relating  to  rare 
diseases  and  other  diseases  which  can  be 
used  in  the  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  rare  diseases. 

(c)  In  nimfsilnc  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
in  connection  with  research  relating  to  rare 
diseases,  the  Commission  shall  review— 

(1)  the  appropriateness  of  the  priorities 
currentiy  placed  on  research  relating  to  rare 
diseases; 

(2)  the  relative  effectiveness  of  grants  and 
contracts  when  used  to  fund  research  relat- 
ing to  rare  diseases; 

(3)  the  adequacy  of  the  scientific  basis  for 
such  research.  Including  the  adequacy  of 
the  research  faculties  and  research  re- 
sources used  in  such  research  and  the  ap- 
pr(n>riatenes8  of  the  scientific  training  of 
the  personnel  engaged  in  such  research; 

(4)  the  effectiveness  of  activities  under- 
taken to  encourage  such  research; 

(5)  the  organization  of  the  peer  review 
process  applicable  to  applications  for  funds 


for  such  reaearch  to  detennlne  if  the  organl- 
saticm  of  the  peer  review  process  oould  be 
revised  to  imtnove  the  effeettveneM  of  the 
review  provided  to  proposals  for  research  re- 
lating to  rare  diaeaaes; 

(•)  the  effectiveness  of  the  coordination 
between  the  natioaal  research  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  InaU- 
tutes  of  the  Aloohol  Ehrug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  AdmlBistration.  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  private  enti- 
ties in  supporting  such  research:  and 

(7)  the  effectiveneaa  of  acttvitiea  under- 
taken to  assure  that  knowledge  developed  in 
research  on  nonrare  diaeaaes  la,  when  appro- 
priate, uaed  in  reaearch  on  rare  diasaaea. 

(dxi)  The  Oomraiasion  ahaU  be  fmmpoerifl 
of  twoity  members  appointed  Iqr  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Senioee  aa  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Ten  memben  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  and  who  Iv  virtue  of 
their  training  or  experience  in  research  on 
rare  diseases  or  in  the  treatment  of  rare  dis- 
eases are  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Oommis- 
sion. 

(B)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
individuals  who  are  not  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Oovemment  and  who  have  a  rare 
disease  or  are  employed  to  represent  or  are 
members  of  an  organisation  concerned 
about  rare  disease. 

CO  Four  nonvoting  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from— 

(1)  the  directors  of  the  national  research 
institutes  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health:  or 

(li)  the  directors  of  the  institutes  of  the 
Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration; 

which  the  Secretary  determines  are  in- 
volved with  rare  diseases. 

(D)  One  nonvoting  meml)er  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  officer  or  employees  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  who  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  involved  with  rare  dis- 


(2)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  he 
filled  in  the  manner  in  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(3)  If  any  member  of  the  Commission  who 
was  ivpointed  to  the  Commlsslim  as  a  direc- 
tor of  a  national  reaearch  institute,  a  direc- 
tor of  an  institute  of  the  Aloobol.  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administrati(Hi. 
or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  leaves  that  office  or 
employment.  or  if  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission who  was  appointed  under  subpara- 
grvh  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  becomes 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Oovemment, 
such  monber  may  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  for  not  longer  than  the 
ninety-day  period  beginning  on  the  date 
such  member  leaves  that  office  or  employ- 
ment or  becomes  such  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee, as  the  case  may  be. 

(e)  Except  as  provided  in  subaection  (dX3). 
members  shall  be  anwinted  for  the  life  of 
the  Commission. 

(fXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  each  be 
entitied  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  annual 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  08-18 
of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  for  each  day  (in- 
cluding traveltime)  during  wliich  they  are 
engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  onployees  of  the  Oov- 
emment shaU  receive  no  additional  pay  by 
reason  of  their  service  on  the  Commission. 


(g)  The  Chairaian  of  the  Commission 
BhaU  be  designated  by  the  members  of  the 
Cnmmlagion 

(h)  Subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commisstoo.  the  ConunisBion 
may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  auCb  person- 
nel as  it  determines  are  nnnrsaaij  to  enable 
the  Commiasion  to  carry  out  its  functions. 
Personnel  shall  be  appointed  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointmenU  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  shaU  be  paid  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(1)  Subject  to  such  r\iles  as  many  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  CommisBion.  the  Commlssl(m 
may  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  but  st  rates  for  in- 
dividuals not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  basic  pay  payable  for  grade  OS-IS  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule. 

(j)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agoicy  is  authorised  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sions to  assist  the  oommiSBlmi  in  carrying 
out  its  duties  under  this  section. 

(k)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services 
shall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  administrative  support 
as  the  Commission  may  request. 

(1)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section,  hold  such  hear- 
ings, sit  and  act  at  sudi  times  and  places, 
take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such  evi- 
dence, as  the  Commission  considerB  appro- 
priate. 

(m)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  carry  out  this  section.  Up(»  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman,  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  furnish  such  in- 
formation to  the  Commiasion. 

(n)  By  Septonber  30,  1987.  the  Commis- 
sion shaU  transmit  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Commission.  The  report 
shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  CommisBion. 
together  with  its  recommendations  for— 

(Da  long-range  plan  for  the  use  of  public 
and  private  resources  to  Improve  research 
into  rare  diseases  and  to  assist  in  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  rare 
diseases:  and 

(2)  such  legislation  or  administrative  ac- 
tions as  the  Commission  considers  appropri- 
ate. 

(0)  The  Commission  shaU  terminate  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  submittal  of  its 
report  under  subsecti(m  (n). 

(p)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
$1,000,000  to  the  C(»nmla8lon  from  Kppn- 
priations  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

(aairts  amo  (x>htxacts  pok  thk  dcvslopiixiit 
OP  osuGS  roR  XAKx  DISEASES  AMD  coifDmom 
Sbc.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Orphan  Drug  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  360ee)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "clinical"  in  subsection 
(a): 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (bXl)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  temi  'qualified  testing'  means— 

"(A)  human  rfinioi  testing— 

"(i)  which  is  carried  out  under  an  exemp- 
tion for  a  drug  for  a  rare  disease  or  condi- 
tion under  section  S06(i)  of  the  Federal 
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Food.  Drug,  or  Cosmetic  Act  (or  regulations 
iaued  under  aueh  section):  and 

"(il)  which  ooeuts  after  the  date  such  drug 
Is  designated  under  section  528  of  such  Act 
and  before  the  date  aa  which  an  application 
with  respect  to  such  drug  is  submitted 
under  section  50S<b)  of  such  Act  or  under 
section  351  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act: 
and 

"(B)  preclinical  testing  Involving  a  drug 
for  a  rare  disease  or  condition  which  occurs 
after  the  date  such  drug  is  designated  under 
section  538  of  such  Act  and  before  the  date 
on  which  an  application  with  respect  to 
such  drug  is  submitted  under  section  505<b) 
of  such  Act  or  under  section  351  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Vor  grants  and  contracts  under  sub- 
section (a)  there  are  authoriwd  to  be  appro- 
priated H.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1988. 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1»87.  and 
$4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1988.". 

coaaBcnoH  or  public  l4w  9s-«i» 

8k.  S.  The  matter  following  the  heading 
"Education  for  the  Handicapped"  under 
title  m  of  the  Departments  of  I^bor. 
Health  and  Human  Servioes.  and  Education 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1985.  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "shall" 
the  first  time  it  appears  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "except  for  part  D  of  such  Act," 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  "Provided  further.  That 
the  amounts  available  for  such  part  D  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  on  October  1. 
1984.  and  shall  remain  available  untU  Sep- 
tember 30. 1985". 


■mcnvKDATB 

Sec  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1985. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  5  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

MOTION  OrrOMD  BT  MX.  WAXMAR 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amotion. 

The  Oei^  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Waxxah  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
1147.  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  HJft.  22S0,  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bUl  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  2290)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REPORT  ON  RE80LX7TION  PRO- 
VTDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  1383.  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTIVITY  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  99-173)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  201)  providing  for  the 
(x>nslderation  of  the  bill  (HR  1383)  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
take  certain  actions  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  American  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


D^ARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1986 

BCr.  0ERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rectioa  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  200  and  ask 
for  its  tounediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

I  H.  Res.  200 

Resotbed,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1872)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Armed 
Forces  (or  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment ,  test,  and  evaluation,  for  operation 
and  nulntenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds,  o  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  f il  cal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
for  otli  er  purposes,  all  points  of  order  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 30!  i(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  are  hereby 
waived ;  against  the  consideration  of  the 
amenditient  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  now  printed  in  the  bill  and  made  in 
order  as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  by  H.  Res.  169.  Immediately 
after  tae  enacting  clause  of  the  bill  is  read 
f ollowiag  general  debate,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider,  l>efore  the  consideration  of  any 
other  ttnendments,  the  amendment  to  the 
commisee  substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressioial  Record  of  June  13,  1985,  by.  and 
if  offeied  by.  Representative  Aspln  of  Wis- 
consin, and  said  amendment  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read.  Said  sffliendment 
shall  be  in  order  although  perfecting  por- 
tions of  the  substitute  which  have  not  yet 
been  it  kd  for  amendment,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  unendment,  shall  not  be  subject  to  a 
demana  for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
shall  be  delMitable  for  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  tp  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  Rei4vsentatlve  Aspih  and  a  Member  op- 
posed tiiereto.  Immediately  after  the  dispo- 
sition pt  said  amendment,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  before  any  other  amend- 
ments, the  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  13,  1986,  by,  and  if  offered 
by.  Representative  Dlckbuon  of  Alabama, 
and  said  amendment  shall  be  in  order  al- 
though perfecting  a  portion  of  the  bill 
which  lias  not  yet  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. |t  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a  sub- 
stitute if  or  said  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congrc^onal  Record  of  June  13,  1985,  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Mavroules 
of  Maaachusetts,  and  all  points  of  order 
agalnsB  said  substitute  for  f aUure  to  comply 
with  tae  provisions  of  dauae  7  of  rule  XVI 
are  beteby  waivecL  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
considar  an  amendment  to  the  Mavroules 
substltnte  printed  in  the  Congressional 
ReeonI  of  June  IS,  1985,  by.  and  if  offered 
by,  Retireaentative  Bennett  of  norida.  and 
all  pouts  of  order  against  said  amendment 
for  falBire  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  y  of  rule  ZVI  are  hereby  waived. 

Ssc.  p.  After  the  passage  of  HJl.  1872,  it 
shaU  tar  in  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  i^e  bill  a  1180  and  to  consider  said 
bill  in]  the  House,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  consideration  of  aald  bill  for  fail- 
ure toi  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions a)8(a),  401(a),  and  403(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressiiaial  Budget  Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law 
93-344)  are  hereby  waived.  It  shaU  then  be 
in  ordgr  in  the  House  (1)  to  move  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  said 
Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
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provisions  ca  ntained  in  H.R.  1873  as  passed 
by  the  Houst ,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisiogs  of  clause  5(a)  of  rule  XXI 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  4f  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  are 
hereby  walvM:  and  (2)  to  move  that  the 
House  insist  on  the  House  amendment  to 
said  bill  and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 


D  1400 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Ifrom  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Derrick]  ii^  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deqate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latta].  and  pending 
that.  I  yiel^  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume,    i 

Mr.  Speajker.  we  have  a  somewhat 
unusual  situation  here  today  in  that 
the  rule  before  us.  House  Resolution 
200,  is  the  second  rule  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  which  deals  with 
the  consideration  of  HR.  1872.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscfd  year  1986. 

The  first  rule.  House  Resolution  169, 
was  adopted  by  the  House  on  May  15 
of  this  year.  It  made  It  In  order  to  con- 
sider H.R.  1872,  made  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  amendment  in  the 
nattire  of  a  substitute  in  order  as  origi- 
nal text,  pifovided  a  number  of  waivers 
of  points  of  order  against  the  bill  and 
the  substitute,  made  in  order  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  a  substitute  by  Repre- 
sentative Dkllums,  and  required  that 
all  amendments  to  the  bill  or  the 
armed  services  substitute  must  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  However,  that 
rule  did  noi  waive  section  303(a)  of  the 
Budget  A(3t  against  consideration  of 
the  Armedj  Services  Conusittee  substi- 
tute. Thai  waiver  is  necessary  to 
permit  consideration  of  that  substitute 
because  the  substitute  in  a  number  of 
instances  provides  new  spending  au- 
thority toi  fiscal  year  1986,  and  sec- 
tion 303(aj  prohibits  consideration  of 
such  budgetary  legislation  prior  to  the 
the  adoption  of  a  budget  resolution  for 
a  fiscal  year.  Because  the  House  was  at 
that  time  ^bout  to  take  up  the  budget 
resolution  j  for  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
Ittee  believed  it  would  not 
Lte  to  allow  the  armed 
;ltute  to  be  considered  at 
The  committee,  therefore, 
reported  a  (rule  which  provided  for  the 
consideratibn  of  HJl.  1872,  but  did  not 
waive  section  303(a)  to  allow  the 
armed  servjices  8Ul)8titute  to  be  consid- 
ered. This  allowed  the  House  to  com- 
plete general  debate  on  H.R.  1872, 
which  it  did  on  May  15,  but  to  put  off 
the  amencfaient  process  until  after  the 
House  had  acted  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Since  oni  May  23  the  House  passed 
House  Coiigressional  Resolution  152. 
the  first  liudget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  the  Rules  Committee  has 
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reported  this  supplemental  rule. 
House  Resolution  200,  which  will  allow 
the  House  to  proceed  with  the  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  1872.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  the  provisions  of  the 
original  rule.  House  Restdution  169, 
are  still  In  effect.  The  waivers  granted 
by  that  rule  still  apply,  the  Dellums 
substitute  is  stUl  in  order  at  the  end  of 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, and  all  amendments  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
substitute  must  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  prior  to  consider- 
ation of  such  amendments. 

The  rule  before  the  House  today 
provides  additional  procedures  to 
allow  for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  1872  by  providing  for  appropriate 
waivers,  as  well  as  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  several  specific 
amendments.  House  Resolution  200 
waives  section  303(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act,  which  prohibits  consideration  of 
budgetary  legislation  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion, against  the  Armed  Services  sub- 
stitute. The  House  and  Senate  are 
presently  in  conference  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  while  the  au- 
thorization levels  contained  in  this  de- 
fense authorization  bill  are  above 
those  assumed  in  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution,  an  amendment  is 
made  in  order  by  this  rule,  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Aspin  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  intended  to  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  aggregate  spending  levels 
in  the  bill  within  the  levels  assimied  in 
the  House-passed  budget  resolution. 

SpecifiaOly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule 
provides  that  immediately  following 
the  reading  of  the  enacting  clause  and 
before  the  consideration  of  any  other 
amendments,  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  13,  1985, 
by  Mr.  Aspin.  In  order  to  allow  the 
entire  Aspin  proposal  to  be  considered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  amending 
process,  the  rule  allows  the  offering  of 
the  proposal  as  a  single  amendment 
even  though  it  will  amend  the  first 
three  titles  of  the  bill.  The  rule  pro- 
vides, therefore,  that  the  amendment 
is  in  order  even  though  it  will  perfect 
portions  of  the  substitute  which  will 
not  yet  have  been  read;  1  hour  of 
debate  is  provided  for  this  amend- 
ment, with  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  Mr.  Aspin  and 
a  Member  opposed  to  the  amendment. 
The  rule  also  provides  that  the  Aspin 
amendment  shaU  not  be  amendable, 
nor  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question. 

Essentially.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  proce- 
dure will  afford  the  Members  of  the 
House  with  an  early  opportunity  for  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  on  the  i>olicy 
options  embodied  in  Mr.  Aspin's 
amendment,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  significant  reductions  in  de- 


fense spending  levels  at  the  outset  of 
the  amending  process  on  this  bilL  I 
would  also  note  that  this  will  not 
affect  the  ability  of  other  Members  of 
the  House  to  offer  other  amendments 
that  will  affect  the  dollar  levels  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

This  rule  also  contains  procedures 
for  the  orderly  consideration  of  three 
amendments  on  the  MX  Program.  Im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
the  Aspin  amendment,  the  rule  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Jime  13, 
1985,  by  Mr.  Dickinson  of  Alabama. 
This  amendment  is  made  in  order  al- 
though it  is  perfecting  a  portion  of  the 
bill  which  will  not  yet  have  been  read 
for  amendment. 

Next,  a  substitute  for  the  Dickinson 
MX  missile  amendment  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  13. 
1985,  by  Mr.  Mavroules  of  Massachu- 
setts is  made  in  order.  All  points  of 
order  against  this  amendment  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  clause  7  of  rule 
XVI,  the  rule  of  germaneness,  are 
waived  against  this  amendment.  A 
third  MX  amendment,  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  13, 
1985,  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  Florida,  is 
also  made  in  order  by  this  rule  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroules. 
All  points  of  order  against  this  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  clause 
7  of  rule  XVI.  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness, are  waived.  I  would  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  although  both  these 
amendments  are  germane  to  the  bill, 
for  technical  reasons  the  Mavroules 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment,  and  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  is  not  germane  to  the 
Mavroules  substitute  amendment. 
Therefore,  a  waiver  of  the  rule  of  ger- 
maneness is  provided  for  both  the 
Mavroules  and  Bennett  MX  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  although  this  rule  provides  a  spe- 
cific procedure  for  the  offering  of  the 
three  MX  amendments  I  have  cited, 
the  rule  does  not  preclude  the  consld- 
erati(m  of  other  amendments  on  this 
subject.  Any  such  amendment  must 
comply  with  the  normal  rules  of  the 
House,  and  pursuant  to  the  original 
rule  providing  for  consideration  of  this 
bill,  if  the  amendment  amends  the  bill 
or  the  substitute,  it  must  have  been 
printed  in  the  Conqrxssionai.  Record 
prior  to  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Section  2  of  this  rule,  Mr.  Speaker, 
provides  for  a  hookup  with  a  Senate- 
passed  measure,  S.  1160,  which  is  pres- 
ently at  the  Speaker's  desk.  Section  2 
of  House  Resolution  200  provides  that 
after  passage  of  HJt  1872.  it  will  be  in 
order  to  take  S.  1160  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  and  consider  the  biU  in  the 
House.  All  points  of  order  against  S. 
1160  for  failure  to  comply  with  sec- 


tions 303(a).  401(a).  and  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  are  waived. 

House  Resolution  200  then  makes  in 
order  a  motion  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1160  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  1872  as  passed  by  the  House. 
Points  of  order  against  tills  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  clause  5(a) 
of  rule  XXI  and  section  303(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  are  waived. 
Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides 
for  a  motion  that  the  House  insist  on 
the  House  amendment  and  to  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  has  been 
necessary  for  the  Committee  on  Rules 
to  report  additional  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1872,  our 
present  situation  is  a  little  more  com- 
plex than  is  normaL  I  would  like  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  the  first 
rule  adopted  for  consideration  of  this 
bill.  House  Resolution  169,  remains  in 
force.  The  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 200,  which  is  before  the  House 
today,  provide  additional  procedures 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Moreover,  this  rule  will  allow  for  the 
expeditious  consideration  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin 
which  will  significantly  reduce  the  ag- 
gregate spending  level  contained  in 
this  bill  to  a  level  intended  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  levels  assumed  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution. 

This  rule  will  also  allow  for  the  or- 
derly consideration  of  three  distinct 
and  important  policy  alternatives  on 
the  MX  Missile  Program,  while  not 
precluding  any  Member  from  offering 
another  alternative  on  this  or  other 
provisions  in  the  bill,  as  long  as  the 
amendment  complies  with  the  normal 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  169. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

D  1410 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  already 
adopted  one  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bilL 

Of  all  the  numerous  provisions  in 
this  second  rule,  only  the  waiver  of 
section  303(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  allow  the  House  to 
consider  the  bill.  The  Budget  Act  waiv- 
ers would  not  be  necessary  if  action  on 
the  budget  resolution  conference 
report  were  completed. 

And  I  Just  wish  I  could  tell  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  tliat  we  are  near 
completion  on  that  Budget  Act.  The 
way  we  are  going,  we  are  not  going  to 
complete  action  by  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess,  as  many  of  us  would  hope. 

The  problem  is  that  section  303(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill 
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providing  new  entitlement  authority 
until  the  first  budget  resolution  has 
been  adopted.  This  bill  contains  vari- 
ous new  entitlement  authority  provi- 
sions. Among  those  provisions  is  a  pay 
raise  of  3  percent  for  uniformed  per- 
sonnel effective  January  1,  1986.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  want  to  consider  this 
biU  now,  rather  than  wait  until  after 
the  budget  resolution  conference 
report  is  completed,  then  the  waiver  is 
going  to  have  to  be  included.  The  need 
to  go  back  for  this  waiver  was  recog- 
nised at  the  time  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee met  on  the  first  rule,  but  the 
decision  was  made  not  to  report  the 
Budget  Act  waiver  until  after  the 
House  had  had  an  opportunity  to  go 
through  its  initial  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee had  moved  in  a  timely  fashion  ear- 
lier in  the  year,  instead  of  waiting 
week  after  week  for  the  Senate  to  act. 
action  on  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report  could  probably  have 
been  completed  by  now  and  even  this 
budget  waiver  would  have  been  unnec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee was  scheduled  to  meet  on  the 
budget  waiver,  then  ideas  for  other 
provisions  to  attach  to  the  rule  started 
to  surface. 

The  Rules  Committee  was  asked  to 
allow  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  authorization  level 
in  the  bill  to  the  level  In  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution.  Such  an 
amendment  was  made  in  order  and 
was  made  nonamendable,  even  though 
the  figure  in  the  Aspin  amendment 
may  not  in  fact  turn  out  to  be  the 
figure  in  the  final  budget  resolution 
conference  report. 

Then  the  Rules  Committee  was 
asked  to  make  in  order  a  series  of 
three  amendments  dealing  with  the 
MX  missile,  two  of  which  required 
waivers  of  the  germaneness  rule. 
These  also  were  permitted. 

Anally,  the  Rules  Committee  also 
added  a  section  providing  that  after 
completion  of  action  on  the  House  biU, 
it  wlU  be  in  order  to  insert  the  House- 
passed  language  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
request  a  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  may  be  a  good 
reason  why  we  shotild  not  grant  a  rule 
until  the  blU  is  ready  for  floor  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  169  and  rule 


the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  th^  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  thpe  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  biU.  H.R. 
1872., 

a  1416 
Of  TBI  coimnTB  or  thk  whou 

Accsrdlngly.  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  1872)  to  authorize  ap- 
propifations  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  ^rmed  Forces  for  proourement. 
for  i^search,  development,  test,  and 
evaluiition,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  pnescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  jiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  ft>r  other  purposes:  with  Mr.  Ros- 
TDTKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 

Th^  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

Th«  CHAIRBCAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, May  15,  1985,  all  time  for  general 
debate  had  expired. 

PuiBuant  to  House  Resolution  169. 
the  substitute  committee  amendment 
now  printed  in  the  reported  bill  shall 
be  cf^isidered  by  titles  as  an  original 
bill  fdr  the  purpose  of  amendment  and 
each  title  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

No  amendment  to  the  bill  or  said 
substitute  shall  be  in  order  except 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congbxs- 

SIOHiO.  RiCOBO. 

Aft^r  the  biU  has  been  considered 
for  amendment  in  its  entirety,  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
printed  in  the  Cohgrcssioital  Rcoord 
of  Mgy  16.  1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by 
Representative  Dxixuics  which  shall 
be  cohsidered  as  having  been  read  and 
shall  be  debatable  before  consider- 
ation of  amendments  thereto  for  1 
hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  Representative  Dcllums 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

Puibuant  to  House  Resolution  200,  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  immedi- 
ately after  the  enacting  clause  Is  read 
and  before  the  consideration  of  any 
other  amendments,  the  amendment  to 
the  eommlttee  substitute  printed  in 
the  CoHORBSioxAi.  RiooRO  of  June  13, 
1985,  by.  and  if  offered  by  representa- 
tive AsFnf  which  shall  be  considered 
as  hnrlng  been  read,  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject t  D  amendment  but  shall  be  debat- 
able for  1  hoiu*  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  Representative  Asrar 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  Imme- 
diately after  the  disposition  of  the 
Aspi4  amendment,  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  before  any  other  amend- 
ments, the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  printed  in  the  Coh- 
GRxs^iOHAL  Record  of  June  13,  1985. 
by.  i^d  if  offered  by  Representative 

DlCKllTSOII. 

Th^  Clerk  will  read  the  enacting 
clause. 


June  18,  1985 


June  18,  1985 
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The  Cle  rk  read  the  enacting  clause, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepmentakveM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled. 


n  awrwKBt  wt  iol  asfix 
Mr.  AS^IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleric  will 
designate  the  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendm^it  offered  by  >fr.  Asrar  At  the 
end  of  UUe  t  (page  22,  after  line  23).  add  the 
following  n4w  aecUons: 

SEC  in.  RBD<Krn0N8  IN  AirraOUZATIONS  OUK  TO 
•AVING8    PROM    LOWU    INFLATION 
i  PRIOa-YXAR  COST  8AVING& 

(a)  AsmL— The  amounts  authorised  in 
aecUon  lOlja)  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Army  are  reduced  by  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  atlcraft.  $186,400,000. 


(2)  For  1 

(3)  For ' 
des.  $338,a 

(4)  For  I 

(5)  For  ot 
(b)     Nav 

amounts  au 
proprlated 
areredu 
(l)Fori 
(2)    For 


lea.  «222,000,000. 

and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
),000. 

lunlUon.  $323,300,000. 
ler  procurement,  $677,000,000. 
AMD     MASim     CoKn.—The 
loriaed  in  aecUon  102  to  be  ap- 
tor  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
I  by  the  following  amounts: 
ft.  Navy.  $036,600,000. 
weapons    procurement.    Navy, 
$316,600,00$. 

(3)  For  stapbuUding  and  conversion.  Navy, 
$1,271,800,000. 

(4)  For  other  procurement.  Navy, 
$662,800.00$. 

(6)  For  I  procurement.  Marine  Corps. 
$144,200,004. 

(c)  An  li>Hcs.— The  amounts  authorised 
in  secUon  ll)3(a)  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Air  Force  are  reduced  by  the  following 
amounts:     I 

(1)  For  aUcraft.  $1,966,300,000. 

(2)  For  mlisUes,  $473,100,000. 

(3)  For  otper  procurement.  $620,600,000. 

(d)  Oirxgsi  AoKRciKS.— The  amount  au- 
thorized in  secUon  104  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Defense  Agencies  is  reduced  by 
$01,900,000. 

(e)  NATO  CooraaATivs  PaooKAics.— The 
amount  authorized  In  lecUon  108  to  be  ap- 
propriated ^or  NATO  cooperaUve  defense 
programs  laj  reduced  by  $7,100,000. 

(f)  FT86J  PaooKAii  RsDocnoiTs  To  Bx 
Fkom  Cosn  SAvnos.— (1)  AuthorizaUcm  re- 
ducUons  described  In  paragraph  (2>— 

(A)  may  aot  be  derived  through  cancella- 
Uon  of  any^  authorized  program,  stretchout 
of  procurement  under  any  authorized  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  change  in  an  authorized 
program;  bat 

(B)  may  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ducUons  under  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  this  UUe  that  are  achieved 
without  a  change  in  quanUty  or  quality  of 
goods  or  asrvlces  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Inclujllng— 

(i)  reductions,  due  to  the  rate  of  Inflation 
1986  being  lower  than  the 
In  the  President's  budget  for 
(986;  and 

Ions  due  to  the  elimination  of  al- 
amounts  for  Inflation  for  fiscal 
fiscal  year  1986. 
(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  foUowing 
amounts  u^der  the  reductions  provided  by 
this  sectloq  In  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions: 
(A)  Aircraft.  Army.  $186,400,000. 
Army.  $197,000,000. 


for  fiscal 
rate 
fiscal  year  1 

(li)redu 
lowancesfa 
years  after  I 


(B) 


<C)  Weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
Anny,  $338,600,000. 

(D)  Ammunition.  Army,  $106,700,000. 

(E)  Other  procurement.  Army, 
$327,700,000. 

(F)  Aircraft.  Navy.  $864,400,000. 

(0)  Weapons.  Navy,  $301,600,000. 

(H)  Shipbuilding  and  conversion,  Navy, 
$849,800,000. 

(1)  Other  procurement.  Navy, 
$396,300,000. 

(J)  Procurement.  Marine  Corps. 
$113,300,000. 

(K)  Aircraft.  Air  Force,  $1,649,300,000. 

(L)  MiasUes,  Air  Force,  $442,100,000. 

(M)  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force. 
$321,900,000. 

(N)  Defense  Agencies.  $52,900,000. 

(0)  NATO  cooperative  programs. 
$7,100,000. 

(g)  lanosAnoH  Wrrn  Othxs  Pkovuioms 
or  Act.— The  reductions  provided  by  this 
section  In  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions In  this  titie— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  reduction  in 
such  authorizations  provided  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  are  provided  notwiUistanding  any  in- 
crease in  such  authorizations  provided  In 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

sac  111.  AUmOUZATION  or  AOOmONAL  TSANS- 
ms  OP  PRIOR-YKAR  FUNDS. 

(a)  Asmr.— There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  transferred  to,  and  merged  with, 
amounts  appropriated  for  procurement  for 
the  Army  pursuant  to  the  authorizations  of 
appropriations  in  section  101(a)  the  follow- 
ing amounts: 

(1)  Missius.— $26,000,000  for  procure- 
ment of  mlssUes.  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  missQes  for  the  Army. 

(2)  AMMUinTioa.— $111,900,000  for  pro- 
curonent  of  ammunition,  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1986  for  procurement  of  mimiinftVn 
for  the  Army,  of  which— 

(A)  $30,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(B)  $81,900,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(3)  Othb  PBOcoaziiBirr.— $218,200,000  for 
other  procurement,  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1986  for  other  procurement  for  the 
Army,  of  which— 

(A)  $79,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
and 

(B)  $139,200,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  an>ropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(b)  Navt  AMD  Mabihk  Coin.— There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  transferred  to.  and 
merged  with,  amounts  appropriated  for  pro- 
curement for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
pursuant  to  the  authorisations  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  102  the  following  amoimts: 

(1)  Aiaca«PT.— $83,100,000  for  procure- 
ment of  aircraft  for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  i^iproprlated  for  fiscal  year 
1085  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy. 

(2)  Weapons.— $16,000,000  for  procure- 
ment of  weapons  for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  year 
1986  for  procurement  of  weapons  for  the 
Navy. 

(3)  SHifsummto  and  ooNvsasioN.— 
$422,000,000  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
for  the  Navy,  to  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1983. 1984.  and 
1985  for  sliipbuilding  and  conversion  for  tbe 
Navy,  of  which— 


(A)  $139,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1963; 

(B)  $100,000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(C)  $193,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounU  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

(4)  OiHn  PBOcuazMKNT.— $221,000,000  for 
other  procurement  for  tbe  Navy,  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1986  for  other  procurement 
for  tbe  Navy,  of  which- 

(A)  $70,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounU  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
and 

(B)  $161,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounU  appropriated  for  flscal  year  1085. 

(5)  PaocmuDiiNT,  MASiMs  c(nn.— 
$38,000,000  for  procurement  for  tbe  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  derived  from  amotmts  appropri- 
ated for  flscal  year  1985  for  procurement  for 
the  Marine  Corps. 

(c)  An  Foica.— There  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  transferred  to.  and  merged  wltlu 
amounts  appropriated  for  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  pursuant  to  the  authoriza- 
tions of  apprt^riations  In  section  103<a)  the 
foUowing  amounts 

(1)  AncBAPT.— $406,000,000  for  pit>cur«- 
ment  of  aircraft,  to  be  derived  from 
amoimts  appnvriated  for  fiscal  year  19S5 
for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  tbe  Air 
Force. 

(2)  MusiLss.— $31,000,000  for  procure- 
ment of  miasUes  to  be  derived  from  smounts 
appropriated  for  flscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  missOes  for  tlie  Air  Force. 

(3)  Oran  FiocoasmMT.— $283,000,000  for 
other  procurement,  to  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  other  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force,  of  which- 

(A)  $86,000,000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  year  1964; 
and 

(B)  $196,000,000  abaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  flscal  year  1085. 

(d)  DoBTSs  Amiens.- There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  transferred  to.  and  merged 
with,  amounts  api»oprlated  for  procure- 
ment for  the  Defense  Agencies  pursuant  to 
the  authorisation  of  appropriations  in  sec- 
tion 104  tbe  amount  of  $36,000,000.  to  be  de- 
rived from  amounU  apmopriated  for  flscal 
yean  1964  and  1966  for  proeurement  for  the 
Defense  Agendas,  of  s^ilch— 

(1)  $15,000,000  sbaU  be  derived  from 
amounU  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
and 

(2)  $31,000,000  abaU  be  derived  tram 
amounU  appropriated  for  flaeal  year  1966. 

(e)  AuTBoanATXoa  or  TluasiBS  Susjbct 
TO  Paovuioas  op  Appaopaunoas  Acts.- 
Transf en  authorised  by  this  section  may  be 
made  only  to  the  extent  provided  In  appro- 
priation Acts. 

(f)  Source  op  TRAmiBRiD  Fraos.— (1)  AU 
smounU  transferred  under  this  secUon 
ShaU  be  derived  from  funds  described  in  this 
section  tbat  remain  available  for  obligation. 

(2)  Except  ss  provided  tai  paragraph  (3), 
such  funds 

(A)  may  not  be  derived  through  cancella- 
tion of  any  program,  stretchout  of  procure- 
ment under  sny  program,  or  any  other  pro- 
gram change;  but 

(B)  may  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions (including  reductions  due  to  rates 
of  inflation  being  lower  tban  rates  assumed 
when  such  funds  were  Inidgeted)  under  pro- 
grsms  for  which  such  funds  were  authorized 
and  apprtvriated  that  are  achieved  without 
a  change  in  the  quantity  or  quaUty  of  goods 
or  services  aoqubed  by  tbe  Department  of 
Defense. 


(3)  Funds  for  the  transfer  authorised  by 
subsection  (aK3KB)  may  be  derived  from 
the  light-weight  multipurpose  weapon 
system,  and  funds  for  tbe  transfer  author- 
ized by  subsection  (aX3XB)  may  be  derived 
from  the  Single  Channel  ObjeeUve  Tactical 
Terminal  (vogram. 

sac  111.  RXPORT. 

Before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  im- 
plement a  program  diange  under  a  reduc- 
tion subject  to  section  111(f)  or  under  a 
transfer  under  section  112.  the  Secretary 
ShaU  submit  to  tbe  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  describing  the  programs 
in  which  such  reductions  wlU  be  made  In  ac- 
ccHdanoe  with  section  111(f)  and  tbe  pro- 
grams that  are  the  source  of  tbe  funds 
transferred  under  section  112. 

At  the  end  of  title  n  (page  29,  after  line 
14)  add  the  following  new  section: 

see  lt7.  aXDUCnONS  »  AlfraOaOATIONB  DUI  TO 
SAVINGS  PROM  LOWXB  WPLATION 
AND  PRiOR>TKAR  COST  SAVDtCa 

(a)  RsBucnovs  n  AuTHoanATioas.— Tbe 
amounU  authorized  in  section  201  to  be  ap- 
propriated are  reduced  by  the  firilowing 
amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Army.  $88,000,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy  (Including  tbe  Marine 
Corps).  $194,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Fnte.  $270,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies.  $47,000,000. 

(b)  FT86  PaoflBAM  RmucTioas  To  Bs 
FaoM  Cost  Savomis.— (1)  Authorisation  re- 
ductions described  in  paragraph  (3)— 

(A)  may  not  be  derived  through  t-^ty^ua- 
ti<m  of  any  authorised  program  or  any  other 
change  In  an  authorized  program:  but 

(B)  may  be  derived  only  through  cost  re- 
ductions (including  reductioiw  due  to  the 
rate  of  inflation  being  lower  tban  tbe  rate 
awnimed  in  the  President's  budget  for  flscal 
year  1986)  under  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  under  this  title  that  are 
achieved  without  a  change  In  the  quanUty 
or  quaUty  of  goods  or  services  acquired  by 
the  Department. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  applies  to  the  foUowing 
amounU  under  the  reductions  provided  l>y 
subsection  (a)  in  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations: 

(A)  For  the  Army.  $4,000,000. 

(B)  For  the  Navy  (Including  the  Marine 
Onpa).  $11,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  Air  Force.  $14,000,000. 

(c)  ImaoBATioa  Witb  Oih^  Paovuioas 
OP  Act.— The  reductions  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  201— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  reduction  In 
such  authorizations  provided  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  are  provided  notwithstsnding  sny  in- 
crease in  such  authorizations  provided  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

sec  as.  AVraORBAnON  op  TRANSPCRS  OP 
PRKW-TRAR  PUND& 

(a)  AxTTHoanBD  TSAasPBu.- There  are 
henby  authorized  to  be  trsnafetred  to.  and 
merged  with,  amounU  appropriated  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations of  appttHniaUons  in  section  201 
the  foUowing  amounts: 

(1)  AaMT.— $85,000,000.  to  be  derived  from 
amounU  appromlated  for  flscal  year  1085 
for  research,  development,  test,  snd  evalua- 
tion for  the  Army. 

(2)  Navt.— $183,000,000.  to  be  derived 
from  amounU  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  research,  development,  test,  snd 
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evaluation  for  the  Navy  (including  the 
Marine  Corps). 

(3)  An  Poacx.— 1256.000.000,  to  be  derived 
from  amounts  appn^rlated  for  fiscal  year 
198S  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Air  Force. 

(4)  Osratsc  Agbicixs.-447.000.000,  to  be 
derived  from  amoimts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  198S  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Defense  Agen- 
cies. 

(b)  AVTROBIZATIOH  OF  THAMSrSRS  SUBJXCT 

TO  Pkovisioiis  or  Apfrofuatiohs  Acts.— 
Transfers  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  provided  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

At  the  end  of  title  m  (page  38,  after  line 
10)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  JM.  REOUCTION8  IN  AUTHORIZATIONS  DUE  TO 
SAVINGS  FROM  COST  SAVINGS. 

(a)  RxDOcnoira  in  Authorizations.— The 
amounts  authorized  in  section  301  to  be  ap- 
propriated are  reduced  by  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  the  Army,  $283,700,000. 

(2)  For  the  Navy,  $832,600,000. 

(3)  For  the  Marine  Corps.  $18,000,000. 

(4)  For  the  Air  Force,  $266,900,000. 

(5)  For  the  Defense  Agencies. 
$344,000,000. 

(6)  For  the  Army  Reserve.  $19,100,000. 

(7)  For  the  Navy  Reserve,  $45,900,000. 

(8)  For  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
$4,200,000. 

(9)  For  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $11,000,000. 

(10)  For  the  Army  National  Guard. 
$28,000,000. 

(U)  For  the  Air  National  Guard, 
$24,600,000. 

(b)  Prograii  RxDucnoRS  To  Bs  From 
Cost  Savings.— Authorization  reductions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  may  be  derived 
only  through  cost  reductions  (including  re- 
ductions due  to  the  rate  of  inflation  being 
lower  than  the  rate  assumed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1986)  under 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  title  that  are  achieved  without  a 
change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  goods 
or  services  acquired  by  the  Department. 

(c)  Integration  With  Otrkr  Provisions 
or  Act.— The  reductions  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  section  301— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  reduction  in 
such  authorizations  provided  in  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  are  provided  notwithstanding  any  in- 
crease in  such  authorizations  provided  in 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  200,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin]  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  a 
Member  opposed  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  worth  it. 
I  think,  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  it 
is  that  we  came  to  this  amendment 
and  what  I  am  trying  to  do  with  the 
amendment. 

As  the  House  will  recall,  the  bill  that 
we  had  passed  out  of  our  committee 
and  debated  under  general  debate  on 
the  House  floor  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
was  a  bill  that  came  forward  before  we 
passed   a   budget   resolution   in   the 


Hou^e.  We  had  in  our  committee,  the 
Arm#d  Services  Committee,  marked  up 
to  a  level  of  last  year's  budget  plus  in- 
flati^ 
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had  in  our  budget  the  amount  of 
y  that  would  cover  last  year's 
plus  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  we 
d  of  guessed  that  is  where  the 
t  Committee  was  going  to  come 
id  that  is  what  we  marked  up  to. 
reported  that  bill  out  and  began 
keneral  debate  on  the  floor  on 
that  pill.  Since  then,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee came  out  with  their  resolution, 
and  l^ecause  of  the  necessity  of  moving 
the  l^dget  before  anything  else  in  the 
Hou^,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
bill  was  taken  from  the  floor  and  the 
budget  resolution  was  put  on  the  floor. 

The  budget  resolution  that  passed 
the  Bouse  had  a  different  number  for 
defease  than  we  had.  What  they  had 
in  was  last  year's  level,  period.  So  they 
Just  had  the  amount  of  money  in 
ther*  for  last  year's  level;  we  were 
tnarifing  up  to  a  level  of  last  year's 
level  plus  inflation.  A  difference  of 
some  $10  billion  between  the  two  reso- 
lutiohs. 

Bfb .  Chairman.  I  know  that  there  are 
a  nu  nber  of  people  who  want  the  op- 
porti  inity  to  say  that  what  they  voted 
for  ii  defense  is  consistent  with  the 
budget  resolution.  That  being  the 
case,,  I  thought  it  was  best  that  we 
com4  up  with  an  amendment  to  offer 
at  the  beginning  of  the  pnxsess;  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  beginning 
that  would  make  us  conform  with  the 
budget  resolution,  and  frankly.  Mem- 
bers in  the  House  can  vote  for  it  or 
vote  against  it  as  they  like.  I  do  not 
offer  this  with  any  great  deal  of  feel- 
ing behind  it.  Because  I  think  that 
what  we  had  in  our  bill  was  closer  to 
the  right  amount  that  we  ought  to  be 
speifling  on  defense  than  was  the 
budget  resolution. 

Gwen  the  fact  that  the  budget  reso- 
lutlaa  did  pass  this  House,  and  was  a 
different  nimiber.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant! that  we  offer  an  amendment 
right  at  the  top  to  make  the  defense 
bill  tn  conformity  with  the  budget  res- 
olution. I  tell  the  Members  in  the 
Hou^  to  vote  the  way  you  want;  I  am 
not  prging  one  way  or  another.  I  per- 
sonally am  going  to  vote  for  the 
amendment,  but  I  think  everybody  can 
vote  for  it  or  vote  against  it  as  they 

wish- 

Ldt  us  get  the  issue  decided  way  up 
at  tiie  front:  Is  the  budget  going  to 
hav^  an  impact  on  the  amoimt  of 
money  in  the  authorization  bill?  As 
Members  of  Congress  know,  there  is 
no  technical  reason  why  the  authori- 
zation bill  has  to  conform  to  the 
bucl|;et  resolution.  The  appropriations 
billd  have  to  conform  to  the  budget 
resolution;  not  the  authorization  bills. 
So  If  people  want  to  vote  no  on  this 
resiflution.  they  are  perfectly  Justified 
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in  doing  lo  on  the  grounds  that  the 
authorization  bill  is  not  controlled  by 
the  budget  resolution. 

What  is  controlled  by  the  budget 
resolution  will  be  the  appropriations 
bill  that  Win  come  later  in  the  process. 
So  vote  ac  you  like;  you  can  Justify  a 
vote  for  this  amendment  or  a  vote 
agidnst  this  amendment.  But  it  does 
give  people  an  opportunity,  if  they 
desire,  to  bring  the  defense  bill  into 
line  with  the  budget  resolution. 

Let  me  jtell  you  what  this  bill  does. 
And  it  do^  it.  I  think,  in  a  way  that  is 
least  harmful  to  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  the  defense  bilL 

There  are  two  parts  to  the  $10  bil- 
lion cut  that  I  am  offering  in  this 
amendment.  The  first  part  is  $4.4  bil- 
lion that  comes  from  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's iroposal  to  the  Senate  to  cut 
$4.4  billion  out  of  their  budget.  That 
extra  cut  was  presented  to  the  Senate 
after  we  had  marked  up  our  bill,  and 
we  have  checked  with  the  Pentagon 
and  the  savings  that  Secretary  Wein- 
berger has  suggested  to  the  Senate  biU 
also  apply  to  the  House  bill.  So  the 
first  thin^  we  can  do,  if  you  are  inter- 
ested, is  to  take  out  the  $4.4  billion 
that  Sec^tary  Weinberger  says  that 
he  does  riot  need  and  was  taken  out  of 
the  Senate  bill;  we  can  also  take  it  out 
of  the  House  bill.  That  one  I  wotild 
vote  for  in  any  case.  If  they  do  not 
want  it.  it  does  not  make  any  sense  for 
us  to  keep  it  in. 

The  second  part  of  this  is  a  change 
in  the  way  in  which  we  do  inflation.  As 
I  reported  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  sonie  weeks  back,  and  I  know 
that  many  members  of  the  committee 
are  aware,  the  way  we  deal  with  infla- 
tion in  vie  defense  budget  is  not  a 
very  exact  science,  nor  is  it  very  satis- 
factory ft-om  a  budgetary  standpoint. 
Because  of  the  need,  to  fully  fund 
weapons  systems,  we  have  to  also 
make  an  estimate  for  inflation  in  the 
years  ahead.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple.        J 

If  we  nave  a  weapons  system  that 
takes  more  then  1  year  to  build,  and  in 
the  casejof  ships,  it  may  take  7  or  8 
years  to  puild.  we  have  to  fully  fund 
that  weapons  system  right  up  in  the 
first  year  in  which  it  is  funded.  That  is 
the  practice  since  the  1950's  when  we 
wanted  jto  avoid  the  camel's  nose 
under  the  tent,  we  fully  fund  weapons 
systems  In  the  year  in  which  we  au- 
thorize them.  We  put  in  all  of  the 
money  tp  build  the  system  in  1986, 
even  though  we  might  be  building 
that  weabons  system  out  until  1902  in 
the  mostjextreme  case. 

When  [we  do  that,  out  to  1992.  of 
course  there  is  inflation  in  each  of  the 
years  between  now  and  1992,  and  we 
have  to  estimate  what  that  rate  of  in- 
flation is.  The  rate  of  inflation  in  each 
of  those  years  is  a  very,  very  inexact 
science.  Lord  knows,  it  is  tough 
enough  to  figure  out  what  the  infla- 


tion rate  is  going  to  be  for  1986  sitting 
here  in  1985.  It  is  virtually  impossible 
to  know  what  the  inflation  rate  sitting 
here  in  1985.  what  the  inflation  rate  is 
going  to  be  for  1987,  1988.  1989.  et 
cetera. 

What  we  are  sajring  here,  and  what  I 
was  saying  in  a  report  that  was  made 
to  Congress  before  is  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  different  way  of  doing  this. 
BCaybe  we  ought  to  have  a  revolving 
fimd.  Ii£aybe  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
Just  annually  authorize  the  amount 
for  inflation.  In  any  case.  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  a  look  at 
it,  and  there  is  some  correspondence 
going  back  and  forth  about  treating 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

What  I  have  done  in  this  amend- 
ment is  to  take  out  the  future  funding 
for  the  rate  of  inflation  out  of  this 
bill.  $5.6  billion  worth  of  future  infla- 
tion that  is  in  the  bill  because  we  have 
to  fully  fund  the  program.  What  we 
have  in  here  is  funding  for  the  infla- 
tion rate  expected  in  1986,  but  we  have 
taken  out  the  inflation  rate,  or  at  least 
most  of  the  inflation  rate  expected  for 
years  beyond  1986.  What  we  have 
come  up  with  is  a  total  cut  of  $10  bU- 
Uon  to  this  bill. 

It  is  a  bill  now,  then,  that  does  not 
affect  any  of  the  weapons  system 
levels  in  this  bill  for  funding.  In  other 
words,  we  have  not  changed  the 
number  of  M-1  tanks,  the  number  of 
P-16  planes,  or  whatever  it  is  that  is  in 
this  bill,  we  have  not  changed  those 
numbers.  Those  numbers  remain  the 
same.  What  we  have  done  is  take  out 
the  money  for  future  inflation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  amendment 
Is  the  best  way  to  go.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  Budget  Committee's  final 
resolution  on  defense  is  going  to  be. 
We  know  what  the  House  position  is. 
which  is  last  year's  level,  period.  We 
know  what  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's position  on  defense  is:  Last 
year's  level  plus  the  rate  of  inflation. 
We  do  not  know  where  that  confer- 
ence is  going  to  come  out.  Is  it  going  to 
come  out  at  our  level,  the  Senate  level, 
or  something  in  between? 

Second,  even  if  we  knew  that  level,  it 
is  an  absolute  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  by  law,  does  not  have  to  pass, 
does  not  have  to  conform  to  the 
budget  resolution.  The  appropriation 
bill  does,  but  the  authorization  bill 
does  not. 

So  given  those  uncertainties, 
number  one.  we  do  not  know  where 
this  thing  is  going  to  coToe  out. 
Number  two,  what  we  really  have  to 
worry  about  is  the  appropriation  bill 
conforming  to  the  budget  resolution, 
and.  that  appropriation  bill  has  to  con- 
form to  the  budget  resolution.  It  gives 
us  some  numbers  to  play  with  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  work  this  thing 
out  in  conference  as  to  what  we  do 
with  the  various  weapons  systems  that 
are  going  to  be  offered. 
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The  one  advantage  of  passing  this 
budget  resolution  is  that  it  will  take 
the  pressure  off  of  various  amend- 
ments later  in  the  process.  Some  may 
think  this  Is  an  advantage;  some  may 
think  it  is  a  disadvantage.  But  if  we 
are  discussing  various  amendments  in 
the  future  in  this  bill,  amendments 
that  will  cut,  the  added  argument  for 
this  amendment  is  that  it  will  bring 
down  to  conformity  with  the  budget 
resolution. 

D  1430 
People  who  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments further  In  this  bill,  who  want  to 
add.  will  find  themselves  swimming 
upstream  against  an  attitude.  "Well, 
you  are  further  making  this  budget 
out  of  synch  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion." 

So  the  argument.  I  think,  is  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  take  this  amendment, 
pass  it.  make  it  consistent  with  the 
budget  resolution,  and  then  look  at 
the  various  amendments  as  they  come 
along  and  Judge  them  on  their  merits. 
If  people  want  to  vote  for  SDI  or 
against  SDI.  they  ought  to  be  doing  it 
on  the  merits,  not  because  the  budget 
is  over  or  under  the  budget  resolution 
when  that  amendment  comes  up. 

If  somebody  wants  to  vote  for  addi- 
tional money  for  something,  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  vote  for  it  on  its 
merits;  not  for  or  against  it  because 
the  committee  bill  is  over  the  budget 
resolution  when  the  amendment 
comes  up. 

So  I  think  that  given  the  tough  spot 
we  are  in.  we  do  have  an  opportunity 
here  and  in  the  committee  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution, and  I  offer  the  amendment  and 
will  let  the  House  work  its  will  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiD 
the  gentlenian  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CODRTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman,  I 
think,  explained  the  amendment  very 
well.  The  gentleman  further  said  that 
the  authorization  bill,  and  he  is  cor- 
rect, has  to  have  funding  for  outyears 
of  weapons  projects,  part  of  that  fund- 
ing being  the  cost  of  Inflation. 

The  question  is:  Does  the  appropria- 
tion bill  as  well  take  into  consideration 
outyears  for  inflation? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Both  of  them  will 
have  to  do  that.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  several  years  I 
have  been  sounding  an  alarm  as  our 
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national  deficit  continued  to  climb  to 
its  $200  billion  per  year  that  we  would 
one  day  have  to  reign  in  our  runaway 
defense  spending.  Now  that  day  is 
here.  The  fiscal  crunch  has  Anally 
caught  up  with  the  Pentagon  wish  list, 
and  I  would  like  to  sound  another  con- 
cern. 

In  reducing  our  deficit,  we  must  not 
sacrifice  our  defense  posture  to  that 
which  is  politically  easy.  We  must 
resist  the  temptation,  first,  to  cut  Into 
operations  and  maintenance,  with  con- 
sequent loss  in  readiness  and  sustain- 
ability;  and  second,  to  stretch  out 
weapons  procurement  instead  of  scrap- 
ping marginal  weapons  programs. 
Such  stretch-outs  could  result  in  a 
consequent  rise  in  per-unit  cost  and  ul- 
timately yield  less  bang  for  the  buck, 
not  more. 

I.  therefore,  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  to  comment 
on  these  issues,  and  I  defer  to  the  gen- 
tleman to  respond  on  the  first  of  these 
questions. 

Does  the  bill,  with  his  proposed 
amendment,  achieve  its  savings  by 
comi»t>mi8ing  on  readiness  and  sus- 
tainability? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  by  saying  that  the 
only  cuts  in  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance account  in  this  amendment  is 
$1.6  billion  which  was  recommended 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  ar« 
following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Nothing  else 
that  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  affects 
the  O&M  account. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  response  and  I  now  would  like 
to  turn  to  the  second  issue. 

Does  the  bill,  with  the  gentleman's 
proposed  amen(Jment,  achieve  its  sav- 
ings simply  by  stretching  out  procure- 
ments, which  we  all  know  will  in  the 
end  simply  buy  us  less  for  more,  or 
does  it  make  some  hard  choices  that 
have  to  be  made  if  we  are  going  to  run 
our  procurement  at  efficient  rates? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  put- 
ting his  finger  on  what  I  think  is  a 
very,  very  important  issue.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  concerns. 

Our  amendment  does  not  stretch  out 
any  weapons  systems  at  all.  Indeed,  in 
the  bill  that  we  were  dealing  with,  and 
the  Procurement  Subcommittee  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TOH]  was  most  involved  in  this,  we 
tried  in  as  many  cases  as  we  could  to 
deal  with  this  issue  by  terminating 
wev>ons  systems  rather  than  Just 
stretching  out  weapons  systems. 

I  think  we  have  further  to  go  on 
this,  but  I  think  the  subcommittee  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
made  a  great  effort  at  this. 

But  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, this  amendment  does  not  stretch 
out  any  weapons  systems. 
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Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  hlB  rapoiiM. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  ccnnmend 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment  and 
to  thank  him  for  offering  it  and  for 
seeing  a  rule  which  permitted  it  to  be 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  the  bill. 

A»  the  gentleman  says,  a  particular 
proponent  of  an  amendment  might  or 
might  not  like  to  have  this  question 
decided  up  front,  but  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  House  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  on  record  conforming 
this  authorisation  bill  to  the  budget 
level,  to  the  1985  spending  levels.  I 
thtok  the  House  has  indicated  its  in- 
terest in  doing  that  in  each  and  every 
authorisation  biU  that  has  come 
before  the  House,  and  I  think  it  is  I4>- 
propriate  that  we  do  it  here. 

I  think  the  procedure  that  is  being 
employed  is  a  good  one.  and  I  think  on 
the  merits  of  the  amendment  it  is  a 
good  one.  Obviously,  as  we  go  down 
the  road  and  we  come  to  the  end  of 
the  bill,  other  choices  may  be  made  by 
the  House  and  there  may  be  things  to 
be  done  in  conference.  But  I  would 
hope  we  would  have  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  which  would  make  dear, 
and  make  dear  in  the  conference,  that 
this  is  a  House  position  that  is  not  Jxist 
a  bargaining  position  but  is  a  position 
that  is  strongly  held,  because  I  think 
it  is  a  policy  that  the  House  has  set 
forth  not  only  In  the  defense  area,  but 
•cross  the  board  as  we  have  voted  on 
authorizations  throughout  the  proc- 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  I  commend  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  statement  and  thank  him 
very  much  for  his  ccnnments.  I  would 
ronaA  that  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut is  becoming  the  watchdog  of 
the  budget  process,  and  I  commend 
tiim  for  his  consistency.  What  we  have 
in  this  place,  of  course,  is  people  who 
are  willing  to  be  tough  and  freese 
some  programs  and  not  others,  but  a 
person  who  does  it  across  the  board  is 
the  only  way.  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
that  we  are  going  to  deal  with  the 
budget  deficit. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative  and  for  making  the  effort 
and  leading  the  effort  on  this,  not 
only  on  this  bill  but  on  the  other  do- 
mestic programs  that  we  have  had  au- 
thorization bills  for  so  far. 

BCr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut.  I 
thank  Uie  gentlonan. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

fti.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  ca|DRTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  fielding. 

Mr.  Cndrman,  the  gentleman  indi- 
cated that  of  the  $10  billion  that  the 
amen(te«nt  is  supposed  to  save,  or 
take  out 'from  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  approximately  $5.6  billion  is 
for  that  luture  inflation  factor. 

The  qt^stion  I  have  is:  Does  it  elimi- 
nate the  I  inflation  factor,  or  reduce  it 
percentaie-wise? 

Mr.  Aat*IN.  It  reduces  it  The  future 
inflati<m[  factor  in  the  wei^wns  ac- 
count, oter  and  above  what  is  neces- 
sary for  1986,  or  what  we  think  is  nec- 
essary for  1986,  is  $8.2  billion. 

Mr.  CQITRTER.  It  is  about  60  per- 
cent. 
Mr.  J^PTS.  About  60  percent. 
Mr.  CItairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tiilie. 

The  CSAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuHBHf  )lThe  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.]A»Piif]  has  consioned  18  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [BSr.  Dickih- 
soif]  foi*  30  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  am^dment  and  the  proposed  cuts 
contained  therein.  I  think  that  our 
^•Miirmati  has  fairly  stated  the  situa- 
tion, wi  had  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
were  told  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  floor  that  it  was  at  least  ad- 
visable ,to  make  it  conform  to  the 
House  budget  Committee's  mark. 

At  thd  time  that  we  met  and  marked 
up  our  fill,  we  did  not  have  that  guid- 
ance from  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
did  not  know  what  figure  they  would 
recommend.  We  knew  that  the  Senate 
at  first  had  come  up  with  a  3-percent 
growth  iplus  inflation.  It  was  to  that 
figure  dbat  we  marked,  knowing  that 
we  wowd  not  go  that  high  in  the 
House  Budget,  but  using  our  best  Judg- 
ment bpsed  on  prior  performance,  we 
a  leaser  figure. 
After|we  had  maiiced.  the  Senate 
came  bgck  and  marked  to  zero-growth 
plus  inflation,  and  that  was  approxi- 
mately to  what  the  House  had 
maiked  too;  zero  plxis  about  4  percent. 
After  we  had  done  this,  the  House 
Budget!  Committee  met  and  they  came 
up  wltik  a  zero  growth  and  zero  infla- 
tion. V  'e  w^re  caught  between  those 
two  fig  ires  but  that  was  something  we 
felt  we  could  live  with  because  we  real- 
ized tb  at  until  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  get  together  and 
recon^e  their  diff  ounces,  there  is  no 
final  btidget  figure. 

So  f ^  this  reason,  it  was  my  feeling 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  us  to 
delete! this  additional  $10  billion  be- 
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on  the  appropriations 

not   the    authorization 

process.  So  we  are  really  not.  by  the 
House  rules,  legally  bound  by  it. 
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It  was  my  feeling  that  we  should 
ni^intmin  our  flexibility.  There  is  no 
need  to  delete  this  additional  $10  bO- 
lion  to  come  to  a  zero-zero  figure,  be- 
cause that  gives  us  some  flexibility  so 
that  we  could  go  forward  with  the  bill 
that  our  committee  reported  and  that 
we  had  cut  voy  severely  as  it  was.  As  a 
matter  of  f  aci.  in  the  administration's 
request  whenj  they  came  over  for  the 
defense  authorization  bill,  they  were 
asking  for  $322  billioiL  We  were  not 
willing  to  man  to  that  figure,  and  our 
committee,  before  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  imyUilng,  reduced  this 
figure  by  $10.6  billion.  So  we  had  al- 
ready cut  it  abnost  $20  billion. 

Now,  with  the  proposed  reduction 
offered  by  nty  chairman,  this  would 
mean  that  it  would  be  $29  billion, 
almost  a  $30]  billion  cut  from  the  ad- 
ministration'i  request. 

I  think  thw  is  imwise.  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  (o  cut  this  deeply  into  the 
defense  bill.  Think  what  this  will  do 
now  to  the  bill  if  we  in  fact  approve 
this  reduction.  If  we  come  along  and 
approve  this  reduction  and  have  a 
zero-growth  and  zero-inflation  figure, 
then,  with  aU  of  the  proposed  cuts  to 
f  oUow— and  I  can  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  there  are  quite  a 
few  amendnients  to  be  offered  that 
will  reduce  ihis  bill:  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  over  a  hundred 
amendments^  printed  in  the  Raooao  as 
of  this  date,  I  proposed  amendments  to 
this  bill— thfn  this  means  that  those 
amendments  that  pass  subsequent  to 
this  that  reduce  the  bill  will  take  it  to 
a  negative  givwth.  take  it  below  zero- 
zero. 

For  instance,  it  is  my  proposal  to 
limit  the  M^  missile  program  to  50. 
We  would  propose  a  pause  and  not 
buUd  21  this  year  if  my  amendment  is 
adoped.  lUs  would  reduce  the  request 
from  21  dovn  to  the  12.  This  means 


that  this  b 
million. 
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is  a  very  ho 
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will  be  reduced  by  $228 


cause,  pifter  all.  we  do  not  have  a  final 
budget  figure.  If  we  did,  it  woiild  still 
Just  IM  a  target  fig\ire.  and  in  addition 
to  tht^,  the  budget  is  supposed  to  be 


lules  amendment  should 

it  for  those  years,  it 

it  over  $1  billion.  There 

,  contested  issue  that  will 

^robab^  tomorrow  on  the 

, ^e  chemical  weapon.  There 

is  $124  millltm  in  there.  If  we  take  that 
out,  that  will  be  an  additional  $124 
million  re<nction  below  the  zero-zero 
figure.  Thi4  is  before  we  even  get  to 
the  SDI.  tl^e  so-called  star  wars  pro- 
gram. There  are  any  number  of 
amendments  out  there  running  from 
$1  billion  to  something  less  that  would 
reduce  that  program. 

So  the  programs  of  the  MX,  the 
binary  rou^  and  the  SDI  have  pro- 
posed or  anticipated  cuts  running  up 


to  a  couple  of  billion  more  than  the 
committee  has  come  up  with. 

I  think  it  is  unwise  at  this  time  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  cut  $10  billion 
out,  down  to  zero-zero,  in  the  face  of 
the  threatened  cuts  that  are  coming 
from  members  of  the  committee  and 
from  members  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  These  cuts  would  result  in 
a  real  negative  growth  in  this  year  at  a 
time  when  we  know  that  we  are  falling 
behind  the  Soviets  in  our  level  of 
effort  and  when  we  need  to  be  shoring 
up  our  efforts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  a  cli- 
mate developing  in  the  House  and 
through  the  country  coming  out  of 
the  horror  stories  of  the  past  of  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  from  the  $600  toUet 
seat,  and  the  $600  ashtray,  to  the  $400 
clawhammer.  All  of  these  horror  sto- 
ries build  one  on  the  other  to  the 
point  where  there  is  a  general  erosion 
of  confidence  in  our  ability  to  govern 
or  the  ability  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  govern  its  affairs  and 
spend  its  money  wisely.  I  regret  that 
this  is  so. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  urged 
the  President  to  impanel  a  special 
blue-ribbon  panel  and  to  ask  some  of 
the  msot  prestigious  people  he  could 
who  were  knowledgeable  in  the  field 
to  study  the  overall  problem.  The 
President  has  done  this.  Yesterday, 
from  the  Rose  Garden  and  the  White 
House,  he  announced  the  appointment 
of  Dave  Packard,  who  chairs  this  spe- 
cial blue-ribbon  panel  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  of 
procurement  and  of  accounting.  Also  I 
am  sure  that  the  charter  will  be  broad 
enough  to  look  at  the  culpability  of  all 
involved,  which  indudes  the  Congress. 
OMB.  the  administration,  the  contrac- 
tors, and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  hope,  in  the  face  of  the  40- 
odd  amendments  that  are  proposed  to 
correct  our  procurement  process,  we 
will  first  allow  the  experts  to  come  up 
with  a  solution.  We  can  later  put  this 
into  law  and  not  try  to  legislate  on  the 
floor  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  each  indi- 
vidual solution  to  the  horror  stories 
that  we  hear.  Unfortunately,  though, 
as  I  say,  this  situation  has  built  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  general  erosion  of 
confidence  that  is  reflected  and  spills 
over  in  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto.  It  seems  that  many  people 
want  to  be  punitive  and  want  to 
punish  those  people.  That  is  not  what 
we  should  do.  It  Is  certainly  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country. 

The  mandate  that  our  committee, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  has 
is  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare 
and  the  defense  of  this  coimtry.  That 
is  what  we  have  consdentiously  at- 
tempted to  do,  and  that  is  the  product 
that  we  bring  the  Members  in  this  bill. 
So  when  we  come  down  to  zero 
growth,  real  growth,  only  allowhig  for 
inflation,  we  think  this  is  a  reasonable 
approach.  To  go  ftirther  than  that,  I 
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think,  is  to  take  it  too  far.  To  say  we 
should  have  zero  growth  and  not  even 
allow  for  inflation  means  that  we 
automatically  have  a  negative  growth. 
If  we  do  that  and  start  manwy  addi- 
tional cuts  for  SDI.  MX.  binary,  and 
all  the  other  weapons  systems  we  have 
to  deal  with,  then  we  are  not  only 
going  down  to  zero  this  year.  We  are 
going  below  zero  as  we  subtract  the  in- 
flation for  this  year.  We  are  cutting 
very,  very  far  into  our  defense  capa- 
bilities and  coming  up  with  a  very  seri- 
ous situation  that  we  will  be  years  in 
correcting  if  we  go  down  that  path.  I 
think  that  would  be  shortsighted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  a  no  vote,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
otsoh]  hasconsimied  10 minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Copkto]. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  certainly  recognize  and  i4>pieciate 
the  arguments  of  the  chsJrman  of  the 
committee.  I  think  some  of  those  argu- 
ments have  some  merit.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  proposal  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

First  of  all.  the  fimctional  result  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment we  will  soon  be  voUng  on  for  re- 
duction of  $10  billion  In  the  authoriza- 
tion process  for  fiscal  year  1986  in  the 
DOD  function,  limits,  as  was  explained 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  $6.6 
billion  from  inflation  in  outyears. 

There  was.  I  think,  a  very  legitimate 
public  reason  why  outyears  of  infla- 
tion were  to  be  induded  in  the  cost  of 
weapons  systems.  It  was  to  give  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Members  of 
both  bodies,  the  public,  and  the  ad- 
ministration diadosure  as  to  the  true 
cost  of  a  weapons  system  when  we  au- 
thorize it  or  vproprlate  it  As  we  all 
know,  it  takes  sometimes  7  years,  8 
years,  or  9  years  to  build  some  weap- 
ons systems.  Aircraft  carriers,  for  ex- 
ample, take  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  result  of  this  amendment  by 
eliminating  60  percent  of  the  antid- 
pated  inflation  in  the  future  growth  of 
a  wei4>on.  means  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  the  true  picture  as  to  the  cost  of 
an  individual  weapons  system.  There- 
fore, I  think  this  amendment,  al- 
though certainly  it  is  very  well-inten- 
tioned and  apparently  gets  us  around 
a  difficult  problem,  hasirally  camou- 
flages and  eliminates  from  the  law  the 
ability  to  give  the  public,  the  Ameri- 
can people,  a  real  honest  look  at  the 
true  cost  of  a  weapons  syston  before 
we  buy  it 

Mr.  HTIJ.T8.  Sir.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 
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Mr.  HTTJJS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  »w»f<«y  % 
very  important  point  here.  I  can  t«call 
myself  a  few  years  ago  reading  the 
cries  of  "overrun"  in  the  press  about 
certain  weapons  systems,  and  when 
you  read  the  fine  lines  in  the  article, 
you  learned  that  what  they  were  talk- 
ing about  was  that  we  had  inflation  in 
the  pricing  of  that  weapons  system 
and  instead  of  the  airplane  costing  $5 
million,  it  was  now  $8  million  or  $9 
million.  So  in  those  yean  the  Penta- 
gon, if  anything,  was  purposely  under- 
stating the  inflation  factor  to  make 
the  defense  budget  look  good. 

O  1450 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  tAiung 
about  what  we  are  flirting  with,  is 
going  badi  to  that  very  same  proce- 
dure and  when  we  get  there,  we  are 
not  going  to  like  it  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  mahing  that  point 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

We.  in  essence,  are  doing  the  precise 
thing  that  we  criticized  the  Pentagon 
for  doing  during  the  yean  1979,  1980, 
1981  and  I  believe  1982.  We  kept  on 
getting  quite  Irritated  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  underestimating 
what  the  inflation  figure,  maHwy  the 
weapons  systems  look  small,  manwy 
them  look  good,  making  them  look 
more  palatable.  maHwy  them  look 
more  viable,  making  it  look  more  af- 
fordable, to  the  American  people. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  precisely 
does  what  we  criticized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  doing  a  few  yean 
ago.  In  fact  it  is  worse,  because  a  few 
yean  ago  the  Pentagon  at  least  made 
a  good-faith  effort  as  to  what  they 
thought  futiu%  Inflation  will  be.  This 
is  not  even  that  This  is  not  a  good- 
faith  effort.  This  is  an  assumption 
that  inflation  is  going  to  be  one  figure 
and  we  take  60  percent  of  that  figure 
and  say  thai  is  savings.  It  is  bogus  sav- 
ings. There  is  no  real  savings  here  at 
alL 

Granted.  I  am  one  here  who  stands 
saying  that  we  are  underspending  for 
the  defense  function.  But  at  least  I  be- 
lieve we  should  let  the  American 
people  know  the  true  cost  of  weapons 
systems  and  not  do  today  what  we 
blamed  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
doing  a  few  yean  ago.  That  is  one  un- 
fortunate result  of  the  amendment. 

The  second  was  articulated  very  well 
by  the  ranking  minority  monber  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr. 
DicKZHSoiT].  The  result  here  is  that  if 
we  affirmatively  vote  this  $10  billion 
of  savings  for  fiscal  1986.  then  we 
reduce  the  authorization  by  that  sum 
of  money,  to  conform  it  to  1985. 

But  what  hm>pens  then  is  that  we 
are  faced  with  a  series  of  further 
amendments.  I  think  there  have  been 
60    in    the    Cohcsxssiohal    Rbcobik 
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There  are  probably  another  60  or  65 
amendments  that  we  know  of.  About 
95  percent  of  the  amendments  that 
deal  with  budget  items,  that  deal  with 
cost  factors,  are  urging  reductions  and 
not  Increases. 

No  one  can  persuade  me  that  each 
one  of  those  amendments  are  going  to 
be  beaten.  No  one  can  persuade  me 
that  this  will  take  the  steam  out  of 
the  Dellums  amendment.  Nothing  is 
going  to  take  the  steam  out  of  Ron 
DBXTna'  amenctanent.  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  going  to  talk  as 
articulately  as  the  gentleman  possibly 
can  with  regard  to  the  need  of  further 
reductions  in  SDI  or  further  reduc- 
tions of  MX.  The  gentleman  Is  not 
going  to  be  set  off  the  track.  He  is  not. 
nor  the  author  of  any  other  amend- 
ment is  going  to  say,  "Well,  now  my 
amendment  Is  not  so  serious  because 
we  finally  reached  the  level  of  authori- 
sations that  I  wanted." 

The  functional  result  then  will  be  a 
reduction  in  authorization  of  $10  bil- 
lion for  1986  compounded  by  further 
reductions  in  authorizations,  because 
scHue  of  those  amendments  are  going 
to  pass.  And  what  this  House  then  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  is  not  a  1985 
'  plus  inflation,  not  1985  authorization 
with  zero  Inflation,  but  a  real  reduc- 
tion from  1985.  A  real  reduction  great- 
er than  4  percent. 

So  we  are  setting  the  scene  for  not 
only  a  real  reduction  in  defense  spend- 
ing, but  a  reduction  over  1985  levels, 
and  I  want  the  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  actually  know  that  that 
in  fact  is  what  is  going  to  happen. 
That  is  the  functional  result  of  this 
amendment. 

There  is  another  way  around  our 
problem.  I  would  have  suggested  that 
this  amendment  be  brought  at  the  end 
of  the  biU  so  the  amendment  could 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  real 
savings  of  the  Dellimis  amendment, 
the  real  savings  in  other  types  of 
amendments.  That  would  have  been 
the  proper  way  to  do  it.  When  the  bill 
Is  completed,  have  a  conforming 
amendment  looking  to  find  out  what 
types  of  savings  we  actually  made 
during  the  process  as  the  days  unfold. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  fleeting  moments. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasicb]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  little  different 
twist  on  this  arg\mient,  because  I  can 
agree  essentially  with  what  the  chair- 
man is  trying  to  do  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  the  revelations 
about  InflatioiL  I  think  the  debate  still 
exists  whether  we  reprogrammed,  did 
we  turn  back  money  that  we  should 
have. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  are 
great  questions  in  that  area  and  I 
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think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  light  of 
those  reivelatlons,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  about  $1.1  tril- 
lion in  budget  authority  over  the  last  4 
years,  I  do  not  think  it  is  irresponsible 
for  thlai  Congress  or  this  House  to 
freeze  (iefense  spending  at  the  fiscal 
year  198b  level. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  defense 
which  represents  about  26  percent  of 
the  budget  can  continue  over  the  long 
haul  torepresent  50  percent  of  deficit 
reducticb,  but  I  think  that  for  1  year 
in  light  of  all  these  revelations,  it 
would  be  fair  to  do  that:  however,  and 
I  think  the  point  has  been  articulated 
well  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DicKiMsoit]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CouhtirI,  if 
you  reduce  $10  million  off  the  bat 
before  we  even  begin  to  mark  up  this 
bill,  I  c^  tell  you  that  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  projact  that  there  is  probably  about 
$1.2  billion  in  reductions  that  we  are 
going  to  see  on  MX,  if  there  is  an  MX 
cut,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility that  will  happen. 

On  1^1,  we  are  talking  about  an  ad- 
dition^^$400  million. 

There  is  also  an  amendment  that  is 
going  tt>  be  offered  that  will  cut  10 
percent  from  the  procurement  fimc- 
tion,  which  will  save  about  $9  billion, 
if  that  amendment  would  happen  to 
be  passed. 

Now.  in  addition  to  that,  let  us 
assume  that  at  the  end  of  this  bill 
somebody  stands  up  and  says,  "Let's 
cut  1  riercent.  1  measly  percent  from 
the  defense  budget,"  and  that  passes, 
we  are  talking  about  an  additional  $3 
billion:,  so  to  add  up  the  MX  savings 
and  the  SDI,  we  are  up  to  about  $1.7 
billlon.|If  we  add  the  binary  munitions 
cut,  aqd  I  think  you  can  argue  that 
some  of  these  things  may  in  fact 
happen,  we  add  into  that  the  1  percent 
across-the-board  cut,  which  I  think  is 
likely  to  be  offered,  and  then  we  are 
talking  about  being  $5  or  $6  or  $7  bU- 
lion  uider  what  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee wanted. 

Now  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
having  a  freeze  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level,  I  am  with  you.  I  would  be  willing 
to  do  (hat  and  I  approach  the  gentle- 
man f|om  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]  early 
onto^ay: 

Look,  Mr.  Chairman,  let's  have  this 
amendment  offered  at  the  end  of  this  bill  so 
that  If  |we  are  in  fact  above  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation, we  can  move  to  take  into  ac- 
count toe  Inflation  sayings  and  a  variety  of 
other  fclngs  and  meet  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee taiiet 

Butlto  do  it  early  on  and  then  to 
make  {further  cuts  is  wrong.  I  say  this 
to  nuTfriends  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
who  gre  concerned  about  freezing  de- 
fense Bt  the  fiscal  year  1986  level,  that 
an  amendment  at  the  end  of  this  bill 
to  move  it  at  the  fiscal  year  1985  level, 
we  could  all  support;  but  to  do  it  right 
now,  $10  billion  off  the  bat,  is  too 
much 
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Mr.  MAVI^ULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentl  sman  yield? 


Mr.  KASKFH-  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAVROUI£S.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Just  to  help  put  this  colloquy,  that  is 
all,  the  gentleman  points  out  very  cor- 
rectly that  there  could  be  other  cuts  in 
view  of  some  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered:  but  what  the  gentle- 
man has  no^  stated,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  puti  on  record,  is  that  we  are 
going  to  add  money  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Let  me  Just  reclaim 
my  time  an4  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  I  agree  with  him.  All  I 
am  arguing  k  that  we  ought  to  try  to 
reconcile  ourselves  with  what  the 
Budget  Committee  recommended  at 
the  end  of  the  bill  when  we  see  where 
we  are;  but  what  I  fear  is  that  what  we 
are  going  to  do  is  pass  the  $10  billion 
reduction  now,  which  puts  us  at  the 
fiscal  year  1985  freeze,  which  many  of 
my  conservative  coUeagues  support: 
but  then  we  move  from  there.  We  cut 
SDI.  1 

We  move  from  there.  We  cut  MX. 
We  move^rom  there.  We  take  a  1- 
percent  reduction  across  the  board. 

We  move  io  the  10-percent  reduction 
in  procurement,  which  is  $9  billion. 

The  nextTthlng  you  know,  we  are 
cutting  $lb  billion  or  $15  billion 
beyond  what  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  said. 

I  know  the  chairman  shakes  his 
head,  but  if  we  get  across-the-board 
cuts  in  any  of  these  areas,  we  are  talk- 
ing big  dolUurs. 

So  all  I  w0uld  do  is  ask  the  chairman 
to  defeat  this  amendment  now. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  deficit  reduction  to 
defeat  this  amendment  and  let  us  rec- 
oncile ourselves  at  the  end. 

A  fiscal  year  1986  defense  freeze  is 
fine:  but  let  us  do  it  at  the  end  of  the 
bill.  Let  us  not  go  even  deeper  than 
that  and  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the 
out  years  we  cannot  make  deficit  re- 
ductions occur  so  easily  with  defense, 
which  is  taking  50  percent  of  the  re- 
ductions.        

Mr.  COUtlTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenkan  yield? 
Mr.  KAS|CH.  Yes. 
Mr.     COPRIIBR.     Mr.     Chairman, 
would  the   gentleman   say   that   the 
amendment,   although  brought  with 
good  tntemions,  is  basically  a  subter- 
fuge to  reduce  defense  spending  below 
the  1985  l^elB? 
Mr.  KAalCH.  Would  the  gentleman 

repeat  tha^  

Mr.  COyRTEK.  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  f imctional  result  of 
this  amendment  is   a  subterfuge  to 
d^ense   spending   below   the 


reduce 
1985  levels^ 

Mr.    KAI3ICH 
Chairman 


I    think   what   the 

Is  trying  to  do  is  he  is  trying 


to  grab  t  le  high  ground  and  he  is 


trying  to 


,y  that  if  we  cut  the  $10  bU- 


lion,  then  we  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  anybody  that  wants  to  do  any 
more:  but  I  think  there  is  all  likeli- 
hood that  we  are  going  to  see  reduc- 
tions in  SDI. 

The  CHAnuCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  to  conclude. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
what  we  are  going  to  see  is  we  are 
going  to  pass  this  $10  billion  reduc- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  says:  but  I  think  we  will  also 
see  MX  and  SDI  amendments  which 
will  take  us  below  where  even  the 
House  Budget  Committee  wanted  to 
go. 

a  1500 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Let  me  Just  respond  to  a  couple  of 
points. 

First  of  all  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  understand  there  are  good  argu- 
ments for  voting  against  this  amend- 
ment and  I  pointed  them  out.  We  do 
not  know  where  the  budget  resolution 
is  going  to  come  out. 

In  any  case,  the  budget  resolution 
does  not  apply  to  the  authorization 
bill.  If  you  do  not  want  to  vote  for  it, 
there  are  good  arguments.  I  can  argue 
it  either  way.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  offer,  as 
a  committee,  we  ought  to  offer  the  po- 
sition to  the  Congress  as  to  whether 
they  want  to  have  this  kind  of  a 
chuige  in  the  thinking  going  into  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  before  they 
move  to  the  consideration  of  the  bilL 
And  I  am  offering  it. 

If  the  House  votes  for  it,  fine:  if  they 
vote  against  it,  that  is  fine  with  me, 
too. 

But  let  me  Just  respond  to  the  points 
raised  by  the  gentleman  because  I 
think  it  is  important.  First  of  all,  this 
inflation  number  is  a  real  problem.  We 
do  not  know  what  that  inflation 
number  is. 

When  we  project  in  the  out  years  we 
do  it  badly.  In  the  late  1970's  we  un- 
derestimated inflation.  In  the  early 
1980's  we  overestimated  inflation.  In 
the  late  1970's  we  put  in  too  little 
money  for  defense  programs.  In  the 
early  1980's  we  put  in  too  much  money 
for  these  programs. 

What  I  am  suggesting  by  this 
amendment  is  that  what  we  ought  to 
do  is  fund  inflation  a  year  at  a  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  regardless  of  how  we 
feel  about  amendments,  that  this  is  an 
idea  that  ought  to  be  discuuued,  and  I 
would  like  to  surface  it  at  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senators  if  we  pass  this 
bilL 

Let  me  Just  finish,  however.  We  all 
know  that  springing  a  new  idea  on  the 
other  body  like  this  is  not  Ukely  to 
bring  cries  of  Joy  over  on  that  side.  If 
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this  amendment  is  not  accepted  exact- 
ly the  way  we  have  it  in  the  other 
body,  we  go  back  to  the  level  of  the 
bill  and  argue  about  the  levels  in  the 
bill  that  we  have  right  now.  Or  with 
whatever  changes  that  we  make  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  the  bill 
when  we  consider  it  over  the  next  few 
days.  So  we  will  be  negotiating  with 
the  other  body  to  certain  budget  levels 
that  are  already  in  this  bill  for  various 
weapons  systems.  That  is  not  going  to 
change. 

We  may  be  under  some  constraint  to 
offer  up,  eventually  bring  out  a  budget 
resolution  that  is  at  least  nominally 
consistent  with  where  the  conference 
is.  if  there  is  a  budget  conference  in 
the  meantime  before  there  is  a  Senate 
conference.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
are  arguing  the  levels  in  this  bill  of 
BCX.  F-15's,  whatever  it  is.  whatever 
we  pass,  and  that  is  going  to  be  our 
going-in  position  and  that  is  what  we 
are  going  to  argue  about  with  the 
other  body. 

A  third  point,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect that  this  is  not  going  to  affect 
RoH  Dkllums'  amendment  or  the 
others.  But  I  will  tell  you  that  it  wHl 
affect  a  couple.  That  10  percent 
across-the-board  cut  on  procurement  I 
think  will  be  affected.  I  mean  people 
are  more  likely  to  vote  for  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  cut  in  procurement  if 
the  bill  we  are  dealing  with  Is  over  the 
budget  resolution  than  if  the  bill  we 
are  dealing  with  is  at  the  budget  reso- 
lution. I  think  it  will  affect  some 
places. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  says  we  could 
have  brought  this  up  at  the  end.  Let 
me  make  a  deaL  If  at  the  end  of  the 
biU  we  are  below  last  year's  level.  Just 
last  year's  level,  if  the  gentleman  will 
offer,  I  will  oosponsor,  an  amendment 
to  add  back  whatever  inflation  we 
have  got  to  make  it  consistent  with  a 
flat  freeze.  In  other  words,  let  us  sup- 
pose we  end  up  at  $2  billion  below.  We 
wlU  put  the  $2  billion  more  into  the 
bill  for  inflation. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chaliman,  will 
the  gentteman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mazL  I  am  not  going  to  stop  opposing 
his  amendment  because  of  that  offer, 
but  I  accept  the  offer  nevertheless, 
and  I  am  glad  to  share  the  oosponsor- 
shlp  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  that  will  get  me  any 
votes,  the  deal  Is  on. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  yield  bade  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  301,  noes 
lis,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  les] 
ATBB-301 
Ackennan  ractun  MarOim 

Akmka  FWi  Matanl 

AlrwwW  Ptorlo  Manmlca 

Andetwn  FoclietU  Mf  in 

Andrevi  Poler  MeCtakey 

Amniniio  Fdrd  (TN)  MeCtndr 

AnUiaoy  Fovier  MeOntli 

Apfdetate  Frank  MeBuch 


AnOcrto 


Beddl 

Bennett 
Bereuter 

Bennsn 
BevlU 


Boehlert 
BOCBI 

Boland 

Baoer(TN) 

Baalar(UI) 

Banker 

Bonkl 

Boaeo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaiu 

Brooks 

Broonfldd 

Brown  (CA> 

Brown  (CO) 

Bro^ilU 

Bruoe 

Brymnt 

Burton  (CA) 

Cuper 

Cut 

Chmndler 

day 

CFIllSyf 

OoaU 

Ooeltao 

Colcfnan(TZ) 

OoIUia 

Caote 

Oonjren 

Cooper 

Ooucblln 

Oojme 

Craig 

Crockett 

Daacble 

delaOaiaa 

OelAj 

DelluBM 

Dertlek 

Dteka 

DlnceU 

DIzao 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND> 

Dowxiy 

Downey 

Durtito 

Dwyer 

DynaUy 

Buly 

■ekart(OH) 


niqna 

Oarda 

Oaydoe 

Oejdenaan 

Ocphanit 

OibbMM 

QQnian 

OUeknan 

OoodUnc 

Oordon 

Oradlna 

OraytOJ 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Oregc 

Ouftrtnl 

Onnderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 


MeKtamey 

Meycn 

mea 


(CA) 
lfffler(WA> 


Moakley 


(CD 
MeRtan(WA) 


Moivhy 

Martba 

Hatclicr 

Heal 

Novak 

Oakar 


HawklM 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Beftd 

HcofT 

Hertd 

HapUns 

Horton 


Ofcey 

OUn 

OrtlB 


FanlB 


Pepper 


Hoyer 

HaMard 

Hnekaby 

Hucfaes 

JaooiM 

jcnktaM 

Jotanaon 

Jones  (HC) 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (IV) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptnr 


Petri 

Plekle 

Porter 

l^ioe 
Pundl 


BeU 

Rlchi 

RUpe 

Rinak 

Rttter 


Kwmrlly 


Kidbe 
Kolter 


Roe 


Roth 


Leach  (lA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Ldunancnj 
Ldand 


Rowland  (CT) 
Ro«laad(OA) 
Boytaal 


Levin  (MI) 
Leilne(CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Ufhtfoot 


asvsae 


Seheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 


Uwanls(CA)      Lujan 


LowiyrWA) 


Erdielch 
(lA) 
(Hi) 


MacKay 


FkweU 


Maikey 

MatttaKOJ 


Sensenfavenner 

Sharp 

SIkatBkl 

Stattery 

Smith  (RJ 

Smith  OA) 
i(NE) 
idfj) 

Stalth.  Denny 
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Tuike 
Tuatn 
TlMnM(OA) 
TonleelU 


Bpntt 
StOenBaln 


Staaidmnd 

aiMk 


ttntten 


8«tn 
Sjmar 
TkUoB 


Avdwr 
Anaey 


TimOemnt 

Timstar 

U4bU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Vladoikr 

Volkmer 

Walgm 

Watkliw 

WwDoan 

WMver 

Weber 

NOEB-llS 


WdM 

Wbeat 

WhlUer 

WlittUker 

Whitten 

Wbth 

Wlae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatei 

Tatrm 

TountCAK) 

TountCMO) 


Bartlett 


BOtoakte 
BUier 
Boulter 
Buitan(IM) 


Campbell 

Carney 

Ctaappell 

Oiaiiplf 

Cheney 

cobey 

Coble 


OaUo 

Oekaa 

OIncrlch 

OroCbert 

Han.  Ralph 

Haitaett 

HDer 

Hillto 

Bolt 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Iidand 

Kadeh 


Conbert 
Oourter 
Cnne 


(MO) 


Dannrmeyer 
Darden 


Davla 

DeWlne 

Diektaaon 

DioOuanU 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyaon 

■ekert(NT) 

■dwanli(OK) 

Fiedler 


Leath(TX> 

LewlB(CA> 

LMncrtoo 

Lloyd 

Lett 

La«cry(CA> 

LUDBFBO 

Martin  (HT) 
MeCaIn 
MeCtodlew 
MeOoUua 


Moorfaead 
Myen 

TMaoD 

Nlcbola 

NIetoon 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paahayan 

QuUlen 

Ray 

Retula 

Rudd 

Saztoo 

Sehuette 

Sehulae 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shurter 

Sfljander 

sudor 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NH) 


Mlehel 
Miller  (OH) 
Ifttehdl 


Stump 

Sweeney 

Swindall 

Taylor 

ThatoMMlCA) 

Vueanorlch 

Walker 

Whltehunt 

Wortley 

Young  (FL) 

Zacbau 


Montgomery 


Addabbo 

BwaUey 

FUppo 

Ford  (MI) 

nsnkUn 

OaoBlec 


NOTVOTmQ-17 

Jeffordi  Sokxson 


Loeffler 
Marienee 

Rangel 
Brhiimw 


Torrea 

WOllama 

WOaon 


D  1520 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowlng 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuMtno  for,  with  Mr.  Fuppo  acainst. 

hbr.  TAYLOR  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no."  

Mr.  WEISS  and  Mr.  WHTTTAKER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMPHmmi  OWSUD  >t  mh.  dickihsoh 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Diamisoir  of 
Ai«hMn>-  Page  13,  line  15,  strike  out 
"$9,039,600,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$8310.700.000". 


At  the  end  of  UUe  I  (page  22.  after  line  23) 
add  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

BBC  HI.  MX  MiaSILK  PaOGBAlt 

(a)  Sntas  OP  Coikhum.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  not  more  than  50  BCC  mlaaOes  should 
be  dteployed  in  ezJating  minuteman  silos: 

(2)  after  procurement  of  50  missiles  for  de- 
ploymen  in  those  sQos.  further  procure- 
ment otHX.  mlssUes  should,  unless  a  dlffer- 
oit  basitw  mode  is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent an4  agreed  to  by  Cmfress,  be  limited 
to  those  necessary— 

(A)  fat  the  MX  mlssQe  reliability  testing 
proinntand 

(B)  as!  spares  within  the  logistics  system 
supporUhg  the  deployment  MX  missile 
force:  aod 

(3)  during  fiscal  year  1987,  depending 
upon  the  most  efficient  production  rate, 
fnui  12  to  21  MX  miadles  should  be  pro- 
cured, bat  those  mlssQes  should  (as  provided 
in  paragraph  (2))  be  limited  only  to  spare 
and  ten^  missiles  unless  a  different  basing 
mode  is  proposed  by  the  President  and 
agreed  a>  by  Congress. 

(b)  LtelTATIOH    OM    FT    M    AMD    BASI.ISI 

PoRDS.— None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  an  appropria- 
Uon  law  for  fiacal  year  1988  or  any  prior 
fiscal  y$ar  for  procurement  of  missiles  for 
the  Air  ^rce  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  ideploy  more  than  50  MX  missQes  In 
extstlngj  Minuteman  silos: 

(2)  toV<><Ufy>  oi'  prepare  for  modification, 
more  tl|an  SO  existing  Minuteman  sQos  for 
the  deployment  of  MX  mlssOes: 

(3)  to*  acquire  basing  sites  for  more  than 
50  MX  deployed  missUes:  or 

(4)  toi  procure  long-lead  items  for  the  de- 
ployment of  more  than  SO  MX  miasOes. 

(c)  Id  OTATioii  OH  FY  88  MX  PaoGsaM.- 
(1)  Of  I  be  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  a  railaUe  in  an  appropriaticm  law  for 
fiscal  year  1988  for  procurement  of  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force,  not  more  than 
$1,889.(100.000  may  be  used  for  the  MX  mls- 
sQe profram. 

(2)  N*t  more  than  12  MX  missiles  may  be 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  an  appropriation  law 
for  flaogl  year  1988  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles f  of  the  Air  Force. 

Bfr.  JDICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooi$>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tha  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabalna? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  without  a  doubt  this  amend- 
ment and  those  that  will  be  offered  In 
substtute  thereof,  are  probably  the 
most  Important  If  not— one  of  the 
most.  If  not  the  most  important 
amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  this 
bill  this  week. 

This  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
we  wfll  continue  production  of  the  MX 
mlsidle.  and  If  so,  to  what  extent. 

If  li  might  have  the  attention  of  the 
ladle4  and  gentleman  of  the  commit- 
tee. llwill  try  to  be  as  succinct  as  possi- 
ble aiid  not  prolong  the  matter,  but  If 
you  1 1ll  recall,  the  Initial  intent  of  the 
adml  listratlon,  going  back  to  Carter. 
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was  to  bufld  and  deploy  200  MX  mis- 
siles. 


This  administration  changed  that, 
and  came  forward  with  a  plan  to  build 
and  deploy  100  MX  mlssUes.  It  has 
been  on  thgt  premise  that  we  have 
gone  formtrd  and  2  years  ago  ap- 
proved a  pipductlon  level  of  21.  Last 
year,  we  algo  i4>proved  an  additional 
21.  This  yei^.  coming  out  of  our  com- 
mittee, we  approved  an  additional  21. 
which  was  Considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  De^nse  as  the  most  economi- 
cal production  rate. 

So  we  had  21.  21.  and  then  this  year 
the  committee  recommended  the  au- 
thorization of  21  MX  missOes.  Since 
then,  there  has  beoi  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  go  forward  with  the  fiill  100 
missiles.  Since  then,  the  administra- 
tion, meetiqg  with  the  other  body,  has 
agreed  to  p^use  at  60. 

My  amendment  simply  conf  onns  to 
what  has  Im^  done  in  the  other  body 
and  what  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
administration.  We  are  saying  we  are 
not  going  to  go  forward  with  the  full 
100  that  hkd  been  intended:  we  are 
going  to  bu0d  50.  we  are  going  to  stop. 
We  are  gol^  to  see  what  the  Soviets 
will  do  in  Oeneva,  and  if  they  will  ne- 
gotiate in  iood  faith,  perhaps  we  will 
not  need  td  build  any  more.  We  will  go 
forward  with  building  test  missiles 
only;  but  this  bill,  with  a  sense  of  the 
Congress,  simply  provides  money  for 
12— not  21—12  additional  missiles 
today;  9  oferational  that  will  be  de- 
ployed, thejothers  will  be  test  missiles. 
We  will  bufld  nothing  but  test  mlssUes 
from  now^i  until  authorized  specifi- 
cally by  thi  House. 
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That  win!  give  us  50  operational  mis- 
siles in  sll(ls.  After  that,  we  will  build 
no  more  operational  missiles  imtil  we 
see  what  the  Soviets  have  done  in  the 
negotiation  in  Geneva.  If  this  House, 
If  this  Congress,  concludes  that  they 
will  not  gi^forward  and  negotiate  In 
good  faith  Ion  arms  reduction,  then  we 
can  authorize  affirmatively  at  that 
time.  I  aa  talking  about  2.  3  years 
from  now— then  we  could  go  forward 
with  additional  production.  But  if  we 
conclude  that  there  has  been  a  good- 
faith  negotiation,  we  simply  would  not 
authorize  any  more  missUes.  This 
makes  sewe.  It  saves  $228  million  in 
this  budget:  It  cuts  the  production 
plan  in  oiie-half;  If  we  do  this,  we  do 
not  have  to  come  back  next  year  and 
argue  thU  same  debate  again,  as  we 
have  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

It  makei  sense  in  many  ways:  First, 
the  administration  supports  It.  The 
Air  Force  ^ys  that  these  are  deployed 
in  squadrons  of  50.  This  will  be  one 
fuU  squadron,  without  mixing  them.  It 
saves  $22{  million.  It  gives  the  Soviets 
an  opiior  unity  to  show  their  good 


faith.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  rational  ap- 
proach toward  the  MX  problem. 

Now.  by  way  of  explanation,  so  that 
the  Members  can  understand,  by 
agreement  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment offered,  a  substitute  to  my 
amendment,  by  Bfr.  Mavrottlcs.  and 
will  be  cosponsored,  to  cap  the  missile 
at  a  lesser  number  of  40. 1  wlU  expect 
to  speak  against  that  when  the  time 
comes.  There  will  be  another  perfect- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bgnnrr]  to 
that  to  eliminate  all  funds. 

So  the  Members  will  have  three 
choices:  Tou  can  vote  zero  fimds  and 
eliminate  all  MX  forever  you  can  cap 
it  at  40,  which.  In  my  opinion,  makes 
no  sense;  or  you  can  complete  the 
building  of  one  squadron  and  build  no 
more  operational  mlssUes  after  50.  We 
would  simply  buUd  test  missUes  that 
are  not  operational  and  wait  1  year,  2 

years,  3  years,  untU 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nrsoir]  has  expired 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  DicKin- 
soH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  I  think  we  can 
resolve  the  question  today,  and  I  think 
it  really  comes  down  to  this:  Do  you 
want  to  buUd  nine  more  mlnUes  and 
stop  there?  This  would  give  the  Sovi- 
ets an  opportunity  to  diq>lay  their 
bona  fides  in  the  negotiation  process, 
or  do  you  want  to  buUd  a  lesser 
number  and  cap  it  and  say  we  will 
buttd  no  more?  But.  really,  between 
the  40  and  50.  the  Air  Force  wUl  teU 
you.  it  really  does  not  make  any  sense 
because  they  will  not  have  a  full 
squadron,  and  it  is  very  expensive  to 
mix  MX  and  Minuteman.  There  are 
two  different  training  cycles  and  the 
computers  do  not  Integrate. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Oen.  Bennle 
Davis,  Commander  in  Chief  of  SAC, 
saying  40  makes  no  sense,  urging  that 
If  we  do  this  we  at  least  complete  a 
squadron  of  50.  I  think  we  can  resolve 
the  question  once  and  for  aU  at  this 
Ume  and  not  have  this  debate  every 
year.  We  can  come  to  a  resolution 
within  this  House,  and  can  Join  hands 
with  the  other  body  and  the  blU  they 
have  passed.  Then,  after  2  or  3  years, 
if  the  Soviets  do  not  show  their  good 
intent  to  negotiate  serioudy  and  in 
good  faith,  at  that  time  we  can  make  a 
decision  to  go  forward.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  kept  our  base  of  produc- 
tion warm  so  that  we  are  able  to  do 
that.  If  we  do  less  than  that,  if  we  do 
not  keep  the  production  base  warm, 
then  if  we  ever  decide  to  rev  up  again 
and  start  buUdlng,  It  will  be  twice  as 
expensive  as  if  we  kept  the  base  warm. 
So  this  is  a  commonsense  approach. 
It  should  satisfy  most  everyone  except 
those  who  want  nothing,  and  that  is 
not  realistic,  certainly  not  in  view  of 
the  Soviet  threat. 
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So  I  woiUd  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  would  support  this  com- 
monsense approach.  Let  us  buUd  one 
squadron,  stop,  only  buUd  test  mis- 
sUes, save  $228  milUon  in  this  bUl  and 
give  the  Soviets  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
play their  good  faith.  If,  ultimately, 
they  do  not  do  so,  we  can  make  the  de- 
cision, because  we  have  not  penalized 
ourselves  by  killing  the  line,  to  again 
reopen  the  line  for  operational  mls- 
sUes. It  is  a  reasonable  approach,  it  is 
acceptable  to  the  White  House,  it  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate. 
I  would  certainly  h<^>e  that  the  Mem- 
bers in  this  body  would  approve  it  and 
vote  affirmatively  when  the  bUl  comes 
up— not  for  40,  which  makes  no  sense, 
not  for  zero,  but  simply  buUd  these  12 
more,  which  would  allow  us  to  cap  out 
at  50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]  yields 
back  3  minutes. 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  procurement  of 
an  additional  12  MX  missUes. 

Deterrence  is  once  again  the  root 
problem  that  this  body  must  address. 
The  question  of  how  much  is  enough 
deterrence  goes  begging  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  satisfactory  answer,  there  Is 
the  tendency  to  tocoa  on  leas  funda- 
mental internal  concerns.  Some  see 
the  MX  from  a  cost  perq>ective, 
others  see  BCX  driving  a  hair  trigger 
national  policy,  and  stiU  others  would 
prefer  to  rely  more  heavily  on  the 
hope  of  future  we^xm  systems.  When 
these  and  other  compelling  factors  are 
weighed,  our  dedsion  remains  clouded 
primarily  because  we  have  looked  at 
the  issue  from  only  one  side  of  the  de- 
terrence equation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  threat  side 
of  deterrence  is  abundantly  dear.  The 
Soviets  have  embayed  upon  a  deter- 
mined, steady  increase  in  both  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons.  They  now 
possess  the  necessary  combination  of 
ICBM  numbers,  rellabUity,  accuracy, 
and  yield  to  destroy  aU  J3S.  sUos  using 
a  portion  of  their  ICBM  force.  Even  if 
we  were  to  launch  our  entire  force  we 
could  not  conflict  attwiiar  damage.  Be 
assured  that  the  Soviets  are  not  wres- 
tling with  a  question  of  detorence— 
they  are  clearly  wrestling  with  a  more 
aggressive  permeetive.  How  much  of 
an  advantage  is  required  to  Justify  a 
Soviet  first  strike? 

MX  provides  us  with  the  potential  to 
significantly  erode  the  Soviet's  confi- 
dence. Deployment  would  demonstrate 
a  capabUity  to  hold,  at  risk,  hardened 
mUltary  and  political  targets  without 
constituting  a  first  strike  threat  De- 
ployment would  also  be  in  concert 
with  the  position  of  the  last  four  n.S. 
Presidents,  six  U.S.  Congresses,  the 
general  populace  of  our  country,  and 
U.S.  allies  in  Europe. 
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Now  Is  not  the  time  to  convey  a 
weak  signal  Now  is  the  time  to  com- 
municate an  unqualified  signal  that 
we  wUl  run  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Soviets  if  they  elect  to  continue  a 
strategic  modernization  race.* 
uamtmBn  omuo  sr  m.  MAvaonLn  as  a 


iia.Ncxnnos 

Mr.  MAVROULE8.  Mr.  CJhairman.  I 
offer  an  amendmoit  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offered  l>y  Mr.  Mavsoulb  as 
a  substitute  tat  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Dicxnnmr  Page  13.  line  15.  strike  out 
"$9,039,500,000"  and  inert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$7342.700,000". 

At  the  end  of  title  I  (page  22.  after  line  23) 
add  the  following  new  section: 

111.  MX  MISBILB  PROCEAH. 

(a)  LnoTATiOM  os  FT88  Paocnaa^rr 


the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  in  an  appropriation  law  for  fiscal 
year  1988  for  procurement  of  missiles  for 
the  Air  Faroe,  not  more  than  $921,000,000 
may  be  used  for  the  MX  mtasHe  pmgrmwi 
Such  funds  may  be  used  only  f or— 

(1)  the  acquisition  of  not  more  than  eight 
basing  aeU  for  the  basing  of  MX  missiles: 

(2)  the  acquUdtlon  of  systems  support  con- 
sistent with  the  deployment  of  not  more 
than  40  MX  missOes;  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  the  production  base 
for  the  MX  misBile  program. 

(b)  LnoxAiios  o«  Dbtlotmbst  or  MX 
MiBsn  js  —The  number  of  MX  missflcs  de- 
ployed at  any  time  may  not  exceed  40. 

(C)   POUCT   OM   FlTTUn  MX  Mt—itj  Pkq- 

cusBoirT.- Funds  appropilated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  1965  for  procurement  of  miasaes 
for  the  Air  Force  may  not  be  used  for  pn>- 
curement  of  MX  missiles  except  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  "^^^Hmial  mtaOcs  re- 
quired for  the  operatiooal  test  and  evalua- 
tion program  and  the  aging  and  survdUanoe 
program. 

Mr.  BiAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  sutasti> 
tute  offered  by  Mr.  McCdrot  and 
myself. 

Shortly,  Mr.  BDniRT  wUI  offer  his 
amendment  and  the  House  wiU  have 
before  it,  three  varied  alternatives  tm 
the  MX 

What  we  offer  in  this  amendment  is 
an  honest  compromise— which  limits 
dq)loyment— of  the  MX  mlssUe. 

During  the  last  4  years,  this  House 
has  locked  itself  into  doeens  of  debates 
on  this  one  system.  We  have  been 
about  as  evenly  divided  on  this  subject 
as  is  humanly  possible. 

WhUe  the  controversy  on  MX  may 
not  go  away,  at  least  we  can  put  the 
issue  behind  us  by  adopting  this  lan- 
guage. 

Briefly,  let  me  outline  our  compro- 
mise. 

First,  the  amendment  legally  limits 
the  number  of  missUes  to  be  deployed 
at  40.  With  21  mlssUes  approved  in 
fiscal  1984.  and  21  more  in  March 
1985.  the  amendment  essentially  Umits 
MX  deployments  to  those  mlssUes  sl- 
ready  i4>proved. 
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Next,  the  amendment  is  fully  con- 
slstent  with  the  deployment  of  40  mis- 
sUes.  Basing  hardware  and  support 
systems  is  provided. 

Third,  our  amendment  authorizes 
sero  new  MX  missiles  for  fiscal  year 
1986.  Instead,  to  maintain  a  produc- 
tion base,  limited  funds  are  included  to 
stretch  existing  procurements  into 
fiscal  1986. 

A  total  of  $921  million  is  provided 
for  basing,  support,  and  production 
maintenance. 

With  the  Air  Force  not  planning  to 
deploy  the  40th  MX  untU  May  1988. 
and  Midgetman  due  to  be  deployed  in 
1993.  we  are  at  a  logical  stopping  point 
for  the  MX  program. 

Another  consideration  must  be  the 
defense  budget  and  deficits.  We  can 
reduce  the  MX  request,  cap  the  pro- 
gram at  40.  and  bring  down  the  deficit 
without  Jeopardizing  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  amendment  reduces  the  admin- 
istration's MX  budget  request  by  $2.1 
billion;  cuts  $1.2  billion  from  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  saves  $968  million 
more  than  the  Dickinson  amendment. 
These  are  dollars  which  can  be  spiled 
directly  toward  the  deficit,  or  chan- 
neled into  other  programs  which  wiU 
add  muscle  to  our  conventional  forces. 
Also.  I  think  it  important  to  note  the 
fundamental  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  one  of  my  col- 
league from  Alabama. 

The  Dickinson  amendment,  almost 
Identical  to  what  was  i4>proved  in  the 
other  body,  states  "It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress"  that  not  more  than  50  MX 
missiles  should  be  deployed  in  existing 
Minuteman  silos. 

The  amendment  we  offer  is  differ- 
ent. It  limits  by  statute.  l£X  deploy- 
ment to  40  missiles. 

Next,  there  is  the  question  of  follow 
on  deployments.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  would  leave  the  door  open  on 
the  question  of  missile  deployments 
beyond  50.  However,  the  amendment  I 
offer  recoglzes  that  if  the  United 
States  is  to  deploy  a  survlvable  land- 
based  ICBM.  that  system  must  be  the 
small.  mobOe  ICBM. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  McCurot 
and  Mr.  Oefhabot  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  preserve  the  priority 
status  of  the  small,  single  warhead 
missile. 

If  you  support  a  survlvable  and 
stable  land  based  missile  system,  then 
It  is  important  to  support  the  move 
away  from  the  10-warhead  MX.  and 
toward  the  single  warhead,  mobile 
Midgetman. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  lim- 
iting MX  deployment  to  40  missiles. 
BCany  have  asked  why  40,  and  not  the 
50  in  the  Dickinson  amendment? 

In  the  1982  MX  Development  and 
Deployment  Plan  the  Air  Force  stated 
that  an  initial  deployment  of  "40  MX's 
in  existing  silos  will  be  sufficient  to 


hold  th0  most  threatening  Soviet  silos 
at  risk." 

Today,  you  will  hear  it  stated  that 
the  Air  Force  must  have  50  missiles: 
that  the  1982  study  is  no  longer  valid. 

Actually,  if  you  go  back  to  October 
1981.  ^men  the  President  made  the 
original  decision,  the  White  House  rec- 
ommraoation  was  to  deploy  36  MX 
missile^  in  Minuteman  silos. 

Fort^  is  a  responsible  number. 

A  40  MX  missile  force  is  not  a  token. 
Yet.  it^okpabillty  is  not  so  large  as  to 
raise  p^blems  of  stability. 

In  brted  security  terms,  it  is  hard  to 
make  a  case  that  there  1b  a  significant 
difference  between  a  40  or  50  MX 
force.  They  both  can  destroy  about 
half  of  the  Soviet's  ICBM  warheads. 

Deploying  100  missiles,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  premature  and  danger- 
ous, and  provides  little  incentive  for 
successiat  Geneva. 

The  teal  decision  is  not  between  40 
and  50.  The  choice  is  between  40  and 
100  because  without  a  permanent  cap 
on  miasile  deployments,  the  adminis- 
tration will  be  back  next  year  asking 
for  more  missiles. 

My  oolleagues.  I  ask  for  your  sup- 
port and  help.  This  is  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  is  not  perfect. 

But  It  does  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President  to 
put  th*  B£X  controversy  behind  us. 

We  a|l  want  our  security  preserved. 

And.  every  Member  wants  the 
Qenevi  talks  to  succeed. 

We  am  be  consistent  with  both  goals 
by  ad^Ung  this  amendment. 
FAcrSaxKT 
MfivrouleM-McCurdv  Amendment 
I:  Funding 
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n:  Statutory  Provision:  The  number  of 
MX  mUles  deployed  at  any  time  may  not 
exceed  ko. 

Ill:  Policy  on  Future  MX  MlBBOe  Procure- 
ment: Funds  Authorized  and  Appropriated 
After  fiscal  1988  for  Air  Force  mlssUes  may 
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Chairman.  I  rise  in 

support  of  the  Dickinson  amendment 
and  in  oppteltlon  to  the  Mavroules- 
McCurdy  uf endment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
MX  amendm^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [i^.  Dicximoif  ]  and  to  speak 
against  the  substitute  amendment  that 
len  offered  by  Mr.  Mav- 
thls  because  I  believe  that 
-  from  Alabama  is  right  in 
that  he  takes  on  this  dlf - 
I  strongly  believe  in  the 
itain  a  modem  nuclear 

^-_,.Jde  deterrent  capacity. 

The  Soviets  have  in  place  over  600 
hard-target ;  capable  S8-18's  and  SS- 
a  very  severe  first-strike 
land-based  deterrent.  It 
this  Nation's  policy,  over 
match  every  syston  the 
deployed  with  one  of  our 
own.  We  hkve  even  chosen  different 
mixes  of  wrapons  in  our  respective  ar- 
senals.       ] 

Some  would  say  that  on  balance  our 
force  capaaty  is  equal  to  the  Soviets. 
However,  the  highly  respected  and  bi- 
partisan Sc^wcrof  t  Commission  has  re- 
ported, and  I  quote: 

~  The  Sovletp  nevertheless  now  possess  the 
necessary  cctnblnatlon  of  ICBM  numbers, 
reliability,  accuracy,  and  warhead  yields  to 
destroy  almost  all  of  the  1.047  U.S.  ICBM 
silos  using  only  a  portion  of  their  own 
ICBM  force.  I 

On  assefsing  this  Imbalance,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  strongly  urges 
the  maintehance  of  the  triad  of  nucle- 
ar forces,  l^t  is  our  land,  sea  and  air- 
based  nuclear  systems.  The  Commis- 
sion cites  the  attack  planning  prob- 
lems that  an  adversary  would  face  if 
he  was  coiitemplating  a  strike  against 
these  thrie-force  elements.  If  we 
maintain  ai  effective  triad  system,  the 
characterittcs  of  his  attacking  system 
coiild  not  completely  coimter  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  air,  sea.  and  land- 
based  systems.  Thus,  he  may  be  and 
would  be  deterred  from  contemplating 
such  an  attack. 

Now.  for^thls  to  be  effective,  it  is  ab- 
solutely ewentlal  that  all  the  systems 
within  th£  triad  be  modem,  up-to- 
date,  effective,  and  the  most  modem 
that  we  cfui  produce.  This  has  been 
true.  We  are  producing,  finally,  a  B-1 
bomber,  we  have  a  Trident  system 
going  to  sea;  and  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  debating  what  our  policy  should  be 
with  the  modernization  program  of 
MX.  The  missile  system  that  was  to 
supplement  and  replace  the  Titan  sys- 


tems and  the  early  Minutemen  that 
have  been  relied  upon  by  our  country 
for  well  over  20  years. 

The  point  is  that  perhi^M  some  new 
Soviet  threat  can  be  launched  agKbist 
another  leg  of  the  triad,  and  so  all 
must  be  strong.  To  begin  to  unilateral- 
ly reduce  or  cut  or  cap  at  a  low 
number,  an  unrealistically  low 
number,  the  BdX  system,  I  think  is  the 
wrong  action  to  take. 

The  negotiators  at  Geneva  are  very 
much  interested  in  what  we  do  here 
today.  Mr.  DicKiHSon's  amendment 
supports  those  negotiators  very  well, 
because  it  does  not  undercut  them.  Be- 
cause the  MX  missiles  will  continue  to 
proceed  as  the  talks  proceed.  Now  a 
cap  of  40,  and  the  production  line 
being  simply  stretched  out,  and  no 
new  missiles  being  prociired  is  a  sign 
of  stepping  down  the  triad.  Not  main- 
taining and  developing  new  technolo- 
gy and  strengthening  our  defenses. 

If  we  do  this,  there  will  be  little  in- 
centive for  the  Soviets  to  reaUy  come 
forward  and  to  talk  seriously  about  re- 
ciprocating in  response  because  they 
consider  this  a  unilateral  action  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States;  all  they 
have  to  do  is  sit  back  and  do  nothing. 

Our  triad  of  nuclear  systems  has 
kept  the  peace  in  our  country  for  over 
40  years.  However,  as  v  e  all  know,  the 
land-based  leg  is  aging  and  approach- 
ing, rapidly,  obsolescence.  To  keep  this 
collective  force  as  a  viable  and  credible 
deterrent,  we  have  to  continue  to  mod- 
ernize and  keep  all  legs  strong,  and 
modernize  the  land-based  leg.  That  is 
why  I  urge  each  of  you,  my  colleagues, 
to  continue  to  support  this  deterrent 
to  keep  the  force  structure  that  has 
proven  its  worth  for  over  three  dec- 
ades. To  do  that,  we  need  to  adopt  the 
Dicldnson  amendment  and  not  the 
Mavroules  approach. 
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Mx.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  McCurdy-Mavroules 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  program 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  calculus 
of  national  security,  nuclear  deter- 
rence and  arms  controL  Nevertheless, 
I  have  concluded,  in  the  light  of  devel- 
opments in  our  strategic  nuclear  pro- 
grams and  the  impact  of  budget  re- 
strictions, that  now  is  the  time  to  cap 
the  deplosmient  of  MX  missiles. 

In  1982.  the  Air  Force  concluded 
that  an  initial  deployment  of  40  MX 
missiles  in  existing  Minuteman  ni 
silos  would,  in  the  near  term,  be  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  most  threatening 
Soviet  missOe  silos  at  risk  while  the 
search  went  on  for  a  more  survlvable 
basing  mode  for  the  remaining  MX's. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  Air  Force 
was,  and  still  is.  not  advocating  stop- 
ping MX  deployment  at  40  missiles. 
But  I  have  found  nothing,  in  the  sub- 
sequent Scowcroft  Commission  report 


or  from  any  other  source,  that  invali- 
dates the  Air  Force's  logic  concerning 
the  hiltial  ileployment  of  the  tint  40 
MX  missiles. 

Indeed,  the  success  of  the  BCX  test 
program  to  date  reinforces  it.  The 
400— and  2  repeat— the  400  highly  ac- 
ciirate  warheads  on  these  40  missiles 
will  put  at  risk  a  major  portion  of  su- 
perhardened  Soviet  nuclear  facilities 
now  virtually  invulnerable  to  our  ex- 
isting missiles.  But  the  ntuiber  of  war- 
heads will  not  be  sufficient  to  put  at 
risk  all  of  their  land-based  nuclear 
mlssUes;  therefore,  the  deployment 
cannot  be  considered  giving  the  United 
States  a  first  strike  capability.  Rather, 
nuclear  deterrence  and  stability  will  be 
strengthened.  I  would  also  like  to  un- 
derscore the  fact  that  the  MX  devel- 
opment and  production  schedule  calls 
for  the  deployment  of  the  40th  missile 
in  May  of  1988  at  the  earliest,  regard- 
less of  the  final  nimiber  of  t/Xs 
chosen  for  deployment. 

In  authori^ng  42  VCS.  missiles,  the 
Congress  has  provided  the  niuiber  of 
MX's  considered  necessary  for  nation- 
al security  in  the  near  term  by  the  Air 
Force  and  we  have  provided  the  neces- 
sary support  for  oiu*  arms  control  ne- 
gotiators in  Geneva.  With  the  Air 
Force  not  planning  to  deploy  the  forti- 
eth MX  untU  May  1988,  and  the  Midg- 
etman due  to  begin  deplojmient  not 
later  than  1992,  we  are  at  a  logical 
stopping  point  for  MX  deployment. 

When  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee took  up  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1986  defense  authorization  bill, 
we  found  ourselves  facing  very  diffi- 
cult budget  choices.  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  to 
deploy  100  Bex's  was  made  at  a  time 
when  defense  spending  was  expected 
to  Increase  at  about  6  percent  a  year. 
Such  growth,  as  we  all  now  realize.  Is 
totally  unrealistic.  Instead,  very  seri- 
ous priority  decisions  within  the  de- 
fense budget  are  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  our  goal  of  reducing  the  Federal 
deficit.  As  a  result,  budgetary  pres- 
sures are  threatening  conventional 
force  improvemoits  and  readiness,  as 
well  as  promising  strategic  programs 
such  as  Midgetman.  the  advanced 
technology  bcnnber  and  the  advanced 
cruise  missile. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  Nicx 
Mavhottles.  in  making  his  own  analy- 
sis, independent  of  mine,  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions.  Hence  we  decid- 
ed to  Jointly  propose  an  amendment  to 
limit  MX  deployment  to  40  mlaiUes. 

Our  amendment  provides  $9S1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986  MX  funding  for 
the  development  of  the  bulng  facili- 
ties and  the  technical  support  neces- 
sary to  deploy  40  MX  missiles,  as  well 
as  to  maintain  the  MX  prodiietlon  line 
during  fiscal  year  1986.  Further,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  whether  In  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  or  a  future  pro- 
curement, the  amendment  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  acquisition  of  the  nec- 


essary MX  test  and  evaluation  mls- 
sUes. 

My  distinguished  coUeague,  Mr. 
Mavsoulb.  and  I  support  the  cono^ 
of  a  nuclear  triad  because  we  believe  It 
enhances  deterrence  and  contributes 
to  the  stability  necessary  to  prevent 
nuclear  war.  We  believe  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  viability  of  the  nucle- 
ar triad,  we  need  to  shift  the  focus  of 
the  triad's  land-based  leg  as  soon  as 
practical  from  MIRVd  mlssUes  based 
in  vulnerable  sUos.  to  one  modernized 
with  ICBM's  of  less  target  vpeal  and 
increased  siurivability. 

By  cmiping  the  MX  deployment  at 
40  missUes  we  take  the  first  step  in 
this  restructuring.  Please  join  with  us 
in  making  this  possible  by  supporting 
the  McCurdy-Mavroules  amendment 


AMxaiMKirr  orrauD  bt  iol  saaMSii  to 

AMKHiniKHT  OrVBD  BT  ML  MATBOinXS  AS  A 
SUBS'ilTUTB  FOB  THB  AMSBINUBT  OrTXBBD  BT 
MX.  DICKmSOII 

BCr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BmBsii  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavboulbb 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  DicKiirsoK:  Strike  out  the  dollar 
amount  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  at  page  13.  line  IS.  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$6,921,700,000". 

In  the  section  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "SESC. 
111."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

TXBMHIATIOII  or  MX  MUSnX  PBOOBAM  AXD 
TXAMSrSBS  TO  CORVXIITIOIIAI.  PBOGXAMS. 

(a)  LncnATiON  on  FY86  ams  Latxb 
Pamis.— No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  procurement  of  missiles 
for  thfc  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1980  or  for 
any  later  fiscal  year  may  be  obligsted  for 
the  MX  missile  program. 

(b)  Ldotatioii  or  Pkiob-Tsab  Fmns  Rs- 
MAnmro  Atahabix  for  Obuoatiob.— Funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  procurement  of  misriles  for  the  Air 
Force  for  a  fiscal  year  before  fiscal  year 
1988  that  remain  available  for  obUgatton 
may  not  be  obligated  for  the  MX  misBile 
program. 

(C)  AUTBOBIZATIOB  OF  TiASSm  OF  PXIOB- 

TxAX  MX  Foinw  Ino  CownmoiiAL  Pio- 
oaAMB.— Subject  to  the  provlsloDs  of  appro- 
priations Acts,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  transfer  to  amounts  appropriated  f<n' 
fiscal  year  1966  for  the  DqMttment  of  De- 
fense any  amounts  appropriated  or  otber- 
wlae  made  avaflatde  for  procurement  for  the 
MX  miasOe  program  for  a  fiscal  year  before 
fiscal  year  1966.  Any  amount  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
available  only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. 

(d)  AUTHOXIZATIOII  OF  APFaOPKIATIOin  Foa 

CommmoiiAi.  Pkogbams.— There  is  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  procurement  for  the  Aimed  Forces 
$2,11TJ00.000.  Amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorlBatlon  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  conventional  warfare  pro- 
grams. Such  authoriiatkm  is  in  addition  to 
any  other  authorisation  provided  in  this 
UUe. 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Ctaainnan.  some 
yean  ago.  2  or  3  or  whatever  It  was. 
when  we  started  the  debate  about  the 
MX  miasUe,  I  remember  saying  that 
this  particular  thing,  the  triad,  was 
not  the  trinity,  and  we  still  hear  talk 
here  (m  the  floor  of  the  House  about 
having  three  branches.  Of  course,  we 
have  three  branches  anyway.  We  have 
the  cruise  misdle.  and  we  also  have 
low-trajectory  submarine  operation  if 
you  want  to  have  another  way  of 
doing  it  The  cruise  missile  can  be 
flred  from  the  air  or  the  sea  or  land. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  authori- 
sation of  any  funds  for  the  MX  missile 
for  three  basic  reasons:  It  is  a  highly 
vulnerable  weapon,  the  funds  for 
which  should  be  spent  for  more 
needed  weapons.  Second,  this  weapon 
is  not  needed  for  any  talks  with  the 
Soviets.  We  have  seen  that  carried  out 
in  noaat  events.  Third,  it  does  not  add 
to  our  strategic  deterrence  in  any  sub- 
stantial manner.  Most  people  agree  on 
these  conclusions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  voted 
for  the  MX  in  March,  under  the  illu- 
sion that  the  missOe  was  a  necessary 
bargaining  chip  for  the  Geneva  arms 
talks.  Urgent  lobbying  by  our  Geneva 
negotiators  and  by  some  of  our  re- 
spected colleagues  stressed  that  a  vote 
against  the  MX  would  undercut  the 
U.S.  position  in  the  talks.  But  expests 
agree  that  the  talks  were  started  not 
because  of  the  MX  but  because  of  star 
wars,  SDI,  and  the  talks  from  the  first 
focused  on  possible  tradeoffs  between 
our  star  wars  research  and  Soviet  of- 
fensive weapons.  The  MX  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining chip— and  never  was.  The  ar- 
gument about  the  l£X  helping  the 
talks  may  have  been  believed  by  some 
and  accepted  as  an  excuse  by  others 
but  never  had  any  real  foundation  in 
fact. 

Nor  is  there  a  convincing  military  ra- 
tionale for  the  MX  in  these  sQos.  At  a 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
hearing  on  February  5.  1985.  I  asked 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  why  he 
now  supported  putting  the  MX  into 
existing  Minuteman  silos  when  at  his 
January  6.  1981.  Senate  confirmation 
hearing  he  had  said,  and  I  am  now 
quoting  what  he  said  at  that  time  and 
the  year  before. 

D  1600 

He  said— and  this  is  Weinberger 
speaking: 

I  would  feel  tbat  ■imply  putting  the  MX 
into  existing  silos  would  not  answer  two  or 
three  concerns  tbat  I  bave,  namely,  that  the 
location  of  tbeae  are  well-known  and  are  not 
hardened  sufficiently— nor  could  they  be— 
to  be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to  count  as 
a  strategic  improvement  of  our  forces. 

He  replied  in  our  hearing  this  year 
when  I  asked  him  about  that  state- 
ment—and I  am  quoting  from  him 


I  misjudged  at  tbat  time  the  ingenuity  of 
American  science,  because  now  we  do  have 
methods  of   hardening  those  silos  vastly 


beyond  What  we  could  at  that  time,  and 
vastly  ahead  of  what  are  now  considered— or 
have  been  considered  untQ  very  recently— 
oeOings.; 

Weinberger  left  the  com- 

id  the  Congress  with  the  very 

impression  that  there  were  ex- 

to  harden  the  Minuteman 

thus  solve  the  lidX  vulner- 

^roblem. 

lere  were  no  plans.  At  a  hear- 
le  Research  and  Development 
Ittee.  of  which  I  am  a 
membet.  on  April  3  of  this  year.  Assist- 
ant Secfetary  of  the  Air  Force  Thomas 
Cooper  I  told  the  committee,  and  I 
quote:  i 

No  deetsion  has  been  made  to  put  than  In 
hardened  silos.  And  I  cannot  sit  here  and 
assure  y*u  that  we  can  buHd  a  hardened  silo 
*  *  *  we:  have  yet  to  buHd  and  fully  test  a 
fuU-scal<  hardened  silo. 

So  there  were  no  plans  after  all.  only 
research.  Further,  this  research  is  so 
unproniislng  that  the  defense  authori- 
zation bill  recommended  by  the  full 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  cuts 
the  fin  million  the  Air  Force  had  re- 
questeq  for  hardening  silos  and  deep 
underground  basing  research.  Our 
commitsee  report  states  that,  eventu- 
ally. Increases  in  Soviet  accuracy  will 
enable  Soviet  missiles  to  knock  out  a 
harden^  silo,  no  matter  how  hard  we 
make  it.  Therefore,  the  committee  is 
privldlijg  a  small  amount  of  f iind  only 
as  a  hcfdge  against  the  futuje  vulner- 
ability of  the  new  Midgetman  mobile 
system.  The  committee  has  made  a 
sound  decision  to  stop  a  pointless 
hardenfag  program  which  could  cost 
as  mu<ai  as  $20  billion  to  complete, 
and  all, for  nothing.  As  General  Brent 
Scowcraft  told  the  committee,  "in  the 
race  becween  accuracy  and  hardening, 
eventually  hardening  has  to  lose." 

The  Ibst  line  of  defense  for  the  MX 
supporters  is  that  we  need  the  MX  to 
knock  ^ut  Soviet  sUos.  This  is  simply 
not  true.  The  new  Trident  n.  I>-5.  mis- 
siles wiu  become  operational  in  1989. 
Publisned  reports  indicate  that  the 
Trident  n  wlU  be  Just  as  accurate  as 
the  MX  with  a  CEP  of  400  feet  or 
less.  Most  importantly,  this  missile 
will  be  deployed  by  our  most  invulner- 
able iMfdng  mode,  the  Trident  subma- 
rine fl4et.  The  Navy  plans  to  deploy 
480  Trident  n  missiles.  This  is  more 
than  efiough  to  put  Soviet  hardened 
silos  and  command  centers  at  risk.  We 
do  not  need  the  MX  for  this  mission. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bsn- 
mrr]  has  expired. 

(By  Unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bsir- 
mrr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional mlnutoJ 

Mr.  9BNNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  final- 
ly, letjae  say  that  whenever  we  debate 
the  BC^  missile  very  few  Members  of 
CongrAs  actually  speak  in  favor  of 
this  missile.  It  is  always — or  almost 
alwaysf-put  in  terms  of  support  for 
arms  control  talks,  or  the  need  to  mod- 
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emlae  our  steteglc  forces,  or  how  dan- 
gerous the  Soviet  systems  are  or  sus- 
taining the  triad.  Ab  I  have  already 
pointed  out  we  have  the  cruise  missile 
anyway  even  without  the  MX. 

But  very :  few  Members  actually 
favor  this  missile,  or  say  they  do.  The 
Congress  gijve  half-hearted  approval 
to  the  MX  In  March,  not  because  It 
was  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  MX. 
but  because  I  it  was  put  under  tremen- 
dous pressu]^  not  to  look  weak  on  de- 
fense. 

Now  we  afe  playing  numbers  games 
with  the  n^ssUe.  President  Reagan 
originally  wanted  to  deploy  100  mis- 
sUes  and  biUld  an  additional  123  as 
spares  and  f  pr  testing.  Now  the  Smate 
has  accepted  Senator  Num's  plan  to 
deploy  SO  n^issUes  and  buHd  an  addi- 
tional 60  to  |B0  as  spares  and  for  tests. 
Mr.  MAvaotJLB  and  Mr.  McCubst 
want  to  cai  the  program  at  40  de- 
ployed, butj  allow  s(Hne  others  for 
future  testing. 

I  do  not  wuit  to  play  this  game.  I  see 
no  reason  to  vote  for  even  one  more 
missUe.         ' 

After  all,  this  is  a  very  faulted  mis- 
sile. It  is  a  missile  that  can  be  knocked 
out.  and  th^  are  much  better  places 
to  put  our  imoney.  even  in  strategic 
weaponry.    { 

The  MX  Program  is  a  failure.  It  is  to 
defense  whit  the  horse  collar  is  to 
modem  industry.  It  should  have  been 
killed  a  lon^  time  ago.  but  the  Con- 
gress has  al^]v  found  some  excuse  to 
keep  it  allviL  as  most  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  industrial  complex  sees 
to  it  that  we  do.  This  faulted  program 
is  obsolete  and  far  too  expensive  for 
the  missioni  It  has  been  kept  alive  by 
artificial  reniration  long  enough.  It  is 
time  to  puU  the  plug. 

Bfr.  Chalrinan,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  put  an  end  to  the  waste  of  billions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
voting  to  terminate  the  MX  program 
and  to  use  the  billions  of  dollars  saved 
toward  the  |  piirchase  of  much  more 
needed  conventional  weapons  and  ma- 
teriel that  if  needed  for  the  European 
theater. 

We  have  I  been  told  by  General 
Rogers  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  days 
before  we  wHl  have  to  go  to  nuclear 
war  in  Europe.  We  should  protect  our- 
selves against  that  and  use  this  money 
for  conventnnal  weaponry  instead. 

My  amendment  does  exactly  that.  It 
saves  $2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1086 
money  and  Applies  the  money  where  it 
should  be  aitd  where  it  is  most  needed, 
and  that  Is  bi  conventional  defense. 

It  also  terminates  the  MX  missile 
program,  which  will  save  as  much  as 
$10  billion  in  the  futiure  if  we  have 
only  a  SO-rotind  program.  But  with  the 
other  50  tne  President  asks  for,  it 
would  save  $20  billion. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  to  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  IiSassachusetts 
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[Mr.  BCavroulxs]  be  v>proved,  and 
that  we  vote  down  the  MX  missile 
once  and  for  alL 

Mr.  SEIBEKLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
last  week,  the  President  made  what  aU 
of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the 
arms  race  and  the  Geneva  negotia- 
tions felt  was  a  statesmanlike  deci- 
sion—to continue  to  comply  with  the 
SALT  n  treaty.  Many  of  us  were, 
therefore,  surprised  and  even  shocked 
when  the  Soviet  Union  quickly  dis- 
missed his  action  and  accompanied 
their  response  with  denunciation. 
What  vpeared  to  be  an  action  by  the 
President  to  go  "the  extra  mile"  for 
arms  control  was  denounced  as  part  of 
an  effort  for  the  destruction  of  all 
arms  control  agreements  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  this 
puzzle  by  an  article  by  Dusko  Doder  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  Sunday.  June 
16.  Because  of  its  relevance  to  the 
debate  on  the  various  weapons  sjrs- 
tems  dealt  with  by  the  defense  author- 
ization. I  am  offering  it  for  printing  in 
the  Rbcoro  following  my  remarks.  As 
we  debate  these  issues,  it  is  extremely 
imjwrtant  that  we  understand  the 
impact  of  our  actions  on  the  Soviets 
and  our  ability  to  influence  them  in 
the  direction  of  rational  arms  control 
and  away  from  further  escalation  of 
the  arms  race. 

Writing  from  Moscow.  Mr.  Doder  re- 
ported that: 

The  Sovleta  see  the  United  States  moving 
inexorably  toward  abrogation  of  the  1972 
Anti-Ballistic  llissOe  Treaty,  which  they 
regard  as  the  foundation  for  SALT  I,  SALT 
n.  and  aU  other  existing  or  contemplated 
arms  agreements. 

It  appears  that  the  Soviets  see  the 
combined  effect  of  the  star  wars  de- 
fense project  and  the  development  of 
such  wei4>ons  systems  as  MX.  Trident 
n.  and  Antisatellite  missUes  as  work- 
ing toward  a  preemptive  first  strike  ca- 
pability for  the  United  States  from 
which  they  also  deduce  a  projected 
first-strike  policy.  Their  reasoning  is 
weU  summarized  by  Doder  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  been  advised  by 
its  top  sdenUsts  tbat  a  defensive  shield 
planned  by  Washington  would  not  be  effec- 
tive In  case  of  an  all-out  surprise  attadi  on 
the  United  States. 

However,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
launch  a  first-strike  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  space-baaed  sntimissile  systems 
could  prove  effective  to  a  considerable 
degree  in  deflecting  a  Soviet  retaliatory 
strike. 

This  bas  led  Soviet  strategists  to  conclude 
tbat  SDI  Is  a  strictly  offensive  system  since 
its  effectiveness  d^^ended  on  a  preemptive 
U  A  attack. 

The  Soviets  have  already  stated  that 
their  response  to  SDI  would  focus  on 
both  a  qualitative  and  a  numerical 
buildup  of  their  offensive  strategic 
weaiMns.  In  this  context  one  can  begin 
to  see  how  the  President's  willingness 
to  continue  compliance  with  the 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty,  which  he 
had  heretofore  described  as  "fatally 


flawed,"  can  be  seen  by  the  Sovleta  as 
an  ef f orta  to  keep  the  Sovleta  under 
the  SALT  limita  on  numbers  of  mis- 
sUes and  warheads  or  put  than  in  the 
position  of  taking  the  blame  for 
breaching  thoae  limita. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  So- 
vleta' infermce  are  correct,  but  only 
that  the  combined  effect  of  the  ac- 
tions and  statementa  of  the  adminln- 
stration  and  the  Congress  may  be  to 
stimulate  such  inferences.  That  is  why 
it  is  so  important  for  Congress  to  act 
now  to  create  a  different  atmoq>here. 
in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  reduce 
the  suspid(H]s  and  paranoia,  before 
both  countries  are  locked  into  a  pos- 
ture which  makes  negotiations  even 
more  diffictilt  or  impossible.  As  Mr. 
Doder  says: 

Underlying  the  Soviet  statement  is  the 
continued  deterioratlan  In  bilateral  rela- 
tions, domestic  circumstances,  anger,  pride 
and— above  all— suspidcm  tbat  bave  locked 
the  leaders  of  both  countries  onto  a  course 
whereby  neither  seems  willing  to  take  a 
major  step  toward  the  deescalatlon  of  the 
conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  customary  for  us 
to  demand  that  the  President  exercise 
leadership,  that  he  rise  above  the  sus- 
picions and  tensions  of  the  moment 
and  take  bold  new  initiatives  to  break 
the  vicious  circle  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  Isn't  it  also  time  that  we  in  Con- 
gress do  the  same?  We  have  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  to  do  Just  that  in  our  votes  on 
these  terrifying,  destabilizing,  and 
costly  we^wns  systems.  Let's  act  now 
while  there  is  still  a  chance  for  pro- 
ductive negotiations  for  nuclear  arms 
reduction. 

The  full  text  of  the  Dusko  Doder  ar- 
ticle follows  these  remarics: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16. 1966] 

DRxaioBATnio  Tibs,  Susncioii  Fdbl^ 

Moscow's  Qnicx  Rssurr 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow.  June  15.— It  was  seen  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  critical  battle  for  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's mind.  And  when  the  proddent  an- 
nounced Monday  that  be  would  not  under- 
cut the  restraints  of  the  unratified  SALT  n 
treaty,  he  was  praised  by  his  critics  for  an 
act  of  statesmanship  tbat  could  save  the 
aimsomtrol  process. 

Why.  then,  did  the  SovleU  so  quldUy  mnd 
fltmly  dismiss  Reagan's  move?  Why  did 
they  see  it  as  merely  a  sophisticated  public 
relations  gimmtrkf  Why  do  they  continue  to 
believe  that  the  president  was  not  going 
"the  extra  mUe"  for  srms  control  but  rather 
for  the  "destruetlan''  of  sll  aims  agreements 
between  the  two  superpowers? 

Answera  to  these  questtons  can  be  found 
In  Soviet  public  and  private  statements 
during  the  past  few  months.  Underlying 
them  la  the  continued  deterioration  tai  bilat- 
eral relations,  domestic  dreumstances. 
anger,  pride  and— above  all  suspicion  tbat 
have  locked  the  leaders  of  both  countries 
onto  a  oouiae  whereby  neither  seems  willing 
to  take  a  major  step  toward  the  deescalatlon 
of  the  oonfliet 

Looking  from  Moscow,  one  csn  clearly 
define  three  areas  tbrougb  which  Soviet  of- 
ficials explain  their  current  position. 

First  is  the  tiecbninal  aspect  put  forward 
by  a  number  of  senior  figures,  including  the 


defense  miniKter,  Marsbal  Sergei  Soktriov. 
and  Ifarahal  Sergei  Akhromeyev.  tbe  dilef 
of  staff. 

Tbe  SovleU  see  tbe  United  States  moving 
taiexorably  toward  abrogatlaa  of  the  1972 
AntlballlsHr  MtssOe  Treaty.  wbk:b  tbey 
regard  as  tbe  f oundatkm  for  SALT  I.  SALT 
n  and  all  otber  existing  or  contemplated 
aims  agreements. 

Akhromeyev  put  this  view  suodncUy 
whea  be  said  tbat  restraints  or  reductloos 
on  offensive  nudear  means  (sud>  as  tboae 
provided  under  SALT  II)  are  "unthinkable" 
without  the  ABM  treaty.  Tbat  treaty,  tai 
Moscow's  view.  Is  now  gravely  threatened  by 
Reagan's  Strategie  Defense  Inltlattve.  also 
known  as  "Star  Wars." 

WbDe  the  president  was  snnoundng  his 
SALT  n  decision,  bis  senior  advisers  were 
publldy  stating  tbat  some  demenu  of  SDI 
could  become  operatioaal  during  Reagan^ 
presidency. 

The  SovleU  are  convinced  tbat  the  United 
States  is  buaHy  testing  componenU  of  the 
new  space-baaed  missile  defense  system.  As 
CoL  Gen.  Nikolai  Cbervov  put  it  recently, 
referring  to  Reagan  adviaerr  statements, 
"tbey  are  not  going  to  make  this  out  of 
papier-mache." 

In  tbe  stmplies  tarns,  the  Soviets,  aooord- 
taig  to  their  statements,  believe  tbe  presi- 
dent Is  contemplating  setting  up  a  defensive 
shield  around  tbe  United  States,  while  tbe 
ABM  treaty  allows  each  side  to  erect  only 
one  such  shldd  around  a  spertfied  area 
(either  the  natkn's  capital  or  a  military  In- 
stallation). 

SDL  apart  from  bdng  a  violation  of  tbe 
treaty,  would  introduce  new  strategk:  prob- 
lems that  would  make  SALT  n  obsolete, 
they  say. 

The  Russians  bave  repeatedly  assfrted 
that  they  would  not  tolente  a  diange  in  the 
strategk;  parity  and  tbat  tbeir  counterre- 
sponae  would  nullify  any  possible  VA.  ad- 
vantages. Moreover,  they  bave  made  it  clear 
that  their  response  would  focus  on  a  quali- 
tative and  numerical  buildup  of  their  off en- 
sive  strategic  means. 

Hence,  tbat  tbe  president  should  Iw  will- 
ing to  continue  compliance  with  tbe  unrati- 
fied SALT  n,  whkdi  be  bad  described  ss  "fs- 
tsUy  flawed."  is  seen  here  ss  sinister  or,  ss 
one  senior  snslyst  put  It,  even  "comleaL" 

The  second  Soviet  couceiu  Is  poIltlcaL 
Reagan's  SALT  decision  was  qusllfled  in  a 
way  that  served  to  reinforce  Moscow's  view 
that  his  policy  toward  the  Soviret  Union  Is 
one  of  "pure  intimidation"  and  continuous 
search  for  leverage  over  domestic  Soviet  sf • 
fataa. 

Tbe  Soviet  sovemment  statement  on  this 
Issue  had  made  it  clear  that  tbe  Ruasiaiis  do 
not  intend  to  play  Reagan's  peredved  game. 

Privately,  officials  here  see  Reagan's  ded- 
slon  as  Just  another  "coerdve  tool"  to  be 
used  to  keep  Moscow  off  halanrr  and  "in 
continuous  suvenae." 

The  move  to  remain  in  compliance  with 
SALT  n  is  seen  as  having  a  double  puipoae. 
On  tbe  one  band,  officials  say,  it  was  de- 
signed to  encourage  those  elemenU  In  tbe 
Soviet  elite  tbat  stm  bdleve  tai  the  possibili- 
ty of  an  anas  deal  with  Reagan. 

In  punuing  this  objerttve  tbe  Americans 
are  operating  on  the  assirnipTinn  "tbat  we 
are  more  Interested  in  the  fate  of  SALT  n 
than  tbey,"  one  said. 

On  the  other  band,  according  to  a  senior 
official,  "they  decided  not  to  undercut  tbe 
treaty  at  this  time  In  order  not  to  flisbten 
us  too  much."  The  decision  came  at  a  time 
when  the  SovleU  are  drafting  tbdr  econom- 
ic plans  for  the  next  five-year  period  and 
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are  premuned  to  be  ooncenied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  an  eoonomlcally  nilnoua  ums  race. 

The  RuMlana  are  particularly  angry  at  an- 
other "coerclfe  totd"  the  pre^dent  relntro- 
duoed  in  his  dedaion  Monday— namely  his 
aUcgatloni  about  Soviet  noncunpllance 
with  SALT  n  movialaaa  and  In  particular 
hia  stated  intention  to  change  or  modify  hla 
dfciiion  by  using  this  tool  at  a  time  of  his 
choice. 

This  suggested  to  Ifoaeow  that  his  ded- 
aion  was  tactical.  Otflcials  charged  here 
that  the  wording  of  the  president's  an- 
nouncement was  an  example  of  double  talk. 
While  denouncing  ICoecow  for  continuing 
an  "unparalleled  and  unwarranted  military 
buildup,"  he  did  not  make  any  specific  de- 
mands for  a  change  in  Soviet  actions  for 
continued  observance  of  SAIiT  n. 

Hie  third,  most  Important  Soviet  concern 
is  strategic.  The  SovleU  take  SALT  n  as 
part  of  Reagan's  overall  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  linking  "Star  Wars"  firmly  to 
their  assessments  of  UjS.  intentions. 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  been  advised  by 
its  top  scientists  that  a  defensive  shield 
pi»n««H  by  Washington  would  not  be  effec- 
tive in  case  of  an  all-out  surprise  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

However,  if  the  United  States  were  to 
launch  a  flrst«tiike  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  spacebased  antimissQe  systems 
could  prove  effective  to  a  consideralde 
degree  in  deflecting  a  Soviet  retaliatory 
strike. 

This  has  led  Soviet  strategists  to  conclude 
that  SDI  is  a  strictly  offensive  system  since 
its  effectiveness  depended  on  a  preemptive 
U.a  attack. 

Conaequently,  the  Russians  see  this  as  not 
only  a  hltfily  rtfstahlllnlng  factor  likely  to 
Increase  VJS.  temptatiims  to  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  but  also  a  program  reflecting 
such  intentions  at  a  point  where  the  United 
States  gains  strategic  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  argument  is  reinforced  by  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  plans  a  steady 
growth  of  its  offensive  nuclear  means 
through  the  rest  of  this  century. 

Another  broader  strategic  concern  rests 
on  a  perception  here  that  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  Reagan's  rearmament  program, 
military  budgets  and  policy  toward  arms 
control  Is  to  suffocate  the  Soviet  Union  eco- 
nomically. Am  Oeorgi  Arbatov,  a  Kremlin  ad- 
viser on  American  affairs,  put  it  recently,  all 
this  is  designed  "to  delay  socioeconomic  de- 
velopment" of  this  country. 

The  Soviets  see  Reagan  and  his  aides  ss 
being  mesmerised  by  what  they  believe  to 
be  a  great  technological  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States.  According  to  this  view. 
the  American  leadership  believes  that  the 
sharp  escalation  of  costs  in  a  new  arms  race 
wQl  exert  intolerable  pressures  on  the 
Soviet  economy  snd  that  an  eoonnnlc  col- 
lapse would  lead  to  a  political  collapse. 

In  this  context.  SALT  n  and  other  trea- 
ties are  seen  as  being  used  by  Washington 
as  "coercive  coitions"  along  with  western  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  internal  dissent,  spread 
news  about  ethnic  and  religious  discontent 
as  part  of  what  Chervov  called  an  "all-out 
psychological  war"  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Officials  here  give  the  impression  that  the 
proqpects  for  the  Qeneva  talks  are  gloomy 
and  that  little  headway  could  be  made  with- 
out an  Improvement  in  U£.-8oviet  relations. 
Finally,  the  Russians  are  convinced  that 
Reagan's  statement  Monday  was  not  direct- 
ed at  Moscow  but  at  his  various  domestic 
constituencies,  at  Congress  snd  at  Western 


Europe.  As  such,  one  Soviet  official  said,  the 
statement  "la  a  work  of  a  public-relations 

gSDlUS." 

The  u^hot  is  a  delay  in  making  a  decision 
that  m^es  Reagan  look  condUatory  and 
statesmvUke.  But  the  United  States  in  the 
meantime  will  proceed  with  a  mobDe,  single- 
warhead:  "Mic^tman"  miasOe  as  sun>le- 
ment  to  |he  large.  10-war-head  MX  and  con- 
tinue de^oping  esoteric  technologies  that 
threaten!  what  the  Soviets  see  as  the  most 
importadt  of  all  arms  agreements,  the  1972 
ABMtr^y. 

It  is  aiv>arent  that  there  is  a  new  mood  In 
Moscow. 

After  the  turmoil  of  three  successive  lead- 
erahlp  tnnsltions,  the  ruling  elite  has  re- 
gained confidence  and  the  impulse  to  re- 
shape society.  It  is  unclear  how  radical 
these  changes  will  be. 

Olven  the  almost  complete  preoccupation 
of  the  new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gorba- 
chev, with  domestic  matters,  one  has  the 
impression  that  the  Russians  would  genu- 
inely tryi  to  preserve  the  arms  control  proc- 
ess. 

Olven  ^teagan's  policy,  however,  there  wQl 
be  temptations  here  to  use  the  external 
rhallengf  for  domestic  purjiooes  in  Oorba- 
chev's  efforts  to  mobillae  society  behind  his 
modemigation  program. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  try  a  unanlmous-oonsent  re- 
quest t^  see  if  we  can  agree  to  limit 
time  h^.  I  would  like  to  exempt  the 
gentlentan  from  New  Yoiii  [Mr.  Strat- 
TOHl  for  his  5  minutes. 

HavliiK  done  that.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous (pnsent  that  all  time  on  the 
pending  MX  amendments,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  be  concluded  by 
6  p jn..  with  the  time  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  gentleman  from 
Alabamki  [Mr.  Dickihsoh],  the  gentle- 
man fibm  Massachusetts  [Bfr.  BdAv- 
Bom.nl  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [MitBraiiXTT]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?    

Mr.  QOURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving I  the  right  to  object,  tmder  my 
reservation  I  am  asking  a  question  of 
the  coi^inittee  chairman. 

~  is  the  poflsibility.  if  not  the 
ity,  that  if  the  Bennett 
It  is  defeated,  there  might 
idment  to  Mavroules,  sub- 
for  that.  That  would  be  a 
amendment.  The  question  I 
have  iai  whether  that  can  be  proffered 
under  1|he  time  limit  between  now  and 
6o'c1ocIl^ 

Mr.  ^USPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld.  it  was  my  antici- 
pation that  what  we  would  have  would 
probably  be  2  hours  of  debate,  equally 
divide^  and  then  vote  1,  2,  3,  first  on 
the  Beimett  unendment.  then  on  the 
Mavrofles  amendment,  and  then — 

Mr.  '  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
imder  iiy  reservation.  I  would  say  that 
I  woiilil  have  no  problem  with  the  2 
hours  provided  I  would  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  proffer  an  amendment. 
Structilred  that  way,  having  three 
votes,  vould  Just  perhaps  give  that  op- 
portunity before  6  o'clock. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Does  the  gentleman  con- 
sider offering  the  amendment  himself, 
or  has  he  heard  about  some  other 
Member  offering  it? 

Bfr.  COUIfTER.  No;  I  would  be  of- 
fering theaAendment  myself. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  to  have  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? I 

Mr.  COmVTER.  I  would  like  to  have 
5  minutes  maximum  to  describe  it  and 
articulate  ita  positions.  So,  if  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  could  protect 
my  amendmtot  and  give  me  5  minutes, 
then  I  wouldhave  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
have  to  make  the  observation  that 
under  the  i;^ianlmous-consent  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  the 
gentleman  would  have  to  get  his  time 
from  the  Members  who  control  the 

Well.  I  am  sure  we  could 
agreement  to  yield  time 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  that 
is  fine  as  long  as  I  have  the  good-faith 
representation  that  I  will  be  yielded 
the  5  minutes  to  explain  my  amend- 
ment. If  so.  uien  I  would  withdraw  my 
reservation  y  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Also.  then,  included  in 
that  is  thei  understanding  that  the 
Members  wtio  control  the  time  will 
yield  at  leadt  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  to  explain  his 
amendment.  He  may  or  may  not  offer 
it  after  the  vote  on  the  Bennett 
amendment^ 

The  CHAHRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
make  the  ot>servation  that  the  Chair 
has  no  control  over  that.  If  the  gentle- 
men will  s4eld  time  through  some 
agreement  Reached  with  the  gentle- 
man from  I^w  Jersey,  that  is  perfect- 
ly all  right  With  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requ^  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  I 

Mr.  MAVRODIiES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  tne  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
question.     [ 

I  Just  wan^  to  ask  this  question  here. 
I  am  williqg  to  give  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jlersey  [Mr.  CoxntTxa]  some 
time  so  he  may  offer  his  amendment, 
but  the  agreement  that  the  chairman 
of  the  comtnlttee  is  seeking  here  is 
that  we  tike  2  hours  of  general 
debate.  40  u  dnutes  on  each  side  or  for 
each  Membsr.  and  then  that  we  vote 
thrse  proposed  amendments, 
the  gmtleman  would  not 
offer  his  amendment,  and 
if  he  is  going  to  amend  my  substitute. 


on  the 
Therefore, 
be  in  line  to 


I  certainly 
the    right 


would  want 
to    defend 


against  his  amendment. 
Mr.  COUHTKK.  Bdr. 


the  gentlenlan  will 


be  given  10 


the  time  and 
my    position 


Chairman,  if 
yield,  if  I  were  to 


minutes,  I  would  certainly 
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split  that  5  and  5. 1  am  obviously  look- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  protect  my 
right  to  offer  an  amendment,  at  the 
same  time  recognizing  everybody's 
concern  about  spending  more  time 
than  is  necessary  on  an  issue  that  we 
are  all  quite  familiar  with. 

D  1610 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  All  I  am  saying. 
lUt.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Bennett  amendment,  or  whatever,  we 
want  it  up  front  so  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it.  If  the  gentleman 
takes  it  on  the  end.  the  gentleman  has 
the  total  advantage. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well  my  problem,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  under 
his  reservation,  under  the  rules  I 
cannot  offer  an  amendment  untU  one 
of  them  is  voted  down,  so  I  have  to 
wait  until  close  to  6  o'clock  to  do  that; 
so  I  am  looking  for  a  way  that  I  can  be 
accommodated  and  the  request  can  be 
honored  as  well. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  will  ex- 
plain in  the  debate  what  the  amend- 
ment would  be  and  how  the  gentleman 
would  offer  it,  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  be  should  he  offer 
it  during  the  gentleman's  discussion.  I 
take  it.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Oh.  yes,  when  it  is 
read  I  would  explain  what  the  amend- 
ment is. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  renew 
the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspiw]? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
of  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  would 
like  to  hear  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest repeated  to  know  that  I  am  pro- 
tected to  offer  an  amendment  If  and 
when  the  Bennett  amendment  is  com- 
pleted. 

Ux.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  explain  to 
the  gentleman,  it  is  an  understanding 
by  the  people  on  our  side,  I  have  not 
checked  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DicKnrsoN],  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  BmrnErr],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Bftassachusetts 
[Mr.  BCavrodixs]  have  agreed  to  grant 
.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouHTER]  a  certain  amount  of  time 
here  to  explain  his  amendment  here. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  is 
that  debate  on  these  amendments  and 
all  amendments  thereto  finish  by  6 
o'clock.  Of  course,  other  i>eople  can 
offer  amendments  but  there  will  be  no 
debate  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  of  course,  would  be  able  to 
offer  his  amendment,  but  he  wiU  have 
had  time  in  the  debate  to  explain  his 
amendment.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Iiir.  Chairman,  per- 
haps it  can  be  done  this  way. 


Can  I,  under  my  reservation,  make  a 
iinanimous-consent  request  that,  after 
the  vote  on  the  Bennett  amendment,  I 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  proffer  a 
substitute  amendment  and  be  given  10 
minutes  to  debate,  5  in  favor  and  5  op- 
posed? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
make  the  suggestion  that  if  this  is 
agreed  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Asnir],  let  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]  include 
that  in  his  pending  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  being  includ- 
ed in  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is 
acceptable  then  the  following  thing 
wiU  be  proposed. 

We  would  propose  that  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  finish  by  6  o'clock.  At  6  o'clock 
we  will  have  a  vote  on  the  Bennett 
amendment.  After  the  vote  on  the 
Bennett  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Codbtib]  is  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment,  for 
which  there  wiU  be  10  minutes  of 
debate,  5  minutes  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coobtbr]  and  5 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coubtbr]. 

We  will  proceed  then,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coitrter] 
offers  an  amendment,  to  vote  on  the 
Courter  amendment,  to  vote  on  the 
Mavroules  amendment,  and  to  vote  on 
the  Dickinson  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asrar]? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstood the  chairman  to  say  that  my 
5  minutes  would  not  be  included 
before  we  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stbattoh]  Is  ex- 
cluded from  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspni]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  STBAROir]  is  rec- 
ognized for  6  minutes,  exclusive  of  the 
time  allocation  at  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  who  has  spent  many  months  and 
has  shed  considerable  blood  in  this 
Chamber  in  support  of  the  MX  missile 
system,  I  frankly  am  a  little  bit  cha- 
grined to  recognize  that  now  this  great 
debate  has  come  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  stop  with  Just 
40  missiles  in  silos,  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  stop  with  50  missiles  in  silos. 
But  obviously,  anybody  who  is  famil- 


iar with  politics  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  recognize  reality. 
When  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  is  the  No.  1  proponent  of 
the  MX— even  over  this  Member— has 
agreed  to  the  SO-mlssUe  figure  and  the 
leadership  of  the  other  body  has  also 
agreed  with  that  number,  obviously 
the  situation  is  a  little  bit  different.  It 
does  present  us  with  some  serious 
problems.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  makes  very  little 
sense  for  us  to  have  spent  the  time, 
and  the  effort,  and  the  enterprise,  and 
the  argumentation  on  this  missQe 
system  as  we  have  done  over  the  years, 
Imck  from  the  Carter  administration 
Into  the  Reagan  administration,  and 
having  expended  $12  billion  in  a  weap- 
ons system  with  92  percent  of  that 
money  already  obligated  by  the  end  of 
this  month,  for  us  to  come  down  now 
to  what  is  in  my  Judgment  an  ignomin- 
ious end  for  this  very  remarkable 
system. 

But  the  problem  that  generated  the 
MX  has  very  definitely  not  gone  away. 
Why  was  the  MX  brought  into  cre- 
ation? What  was  the  reason?  The 
reason  was,  even  in  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, it  was  recognized  that  the 
Soviet  Union  with  their  offensive  mis- 
sile buildup  and  with  the  throw-weight 
of  their  ICBM  weapons,  particularly 
the  enormous,  mammoth,  destructive 
SS-18'8  and  19's,  that  our  entire  land- 
based  nuclear  deterrent  could  be 
wiped  out  in  an  afternoon  and  the  So- 
viets would  still  have  enough  weapons 
to  reqwnd  to  any  second  strike  that 
we  might  throw  against  them. 

What  seems  even  more  strange  is 
that  many  of  these  Members  who  are 
proposing  that  we  put  the  MX  in 
mothballs— and  that  is  hasirwlly  what 
it  is— under  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment. What  is  even  more  surprljring. 
the  opponents  of  MX  now  want  to 
push  for  the  Mldgetman.  Would  that 
protect  us  from  the  SS-18's  and  the 
19'B?  Of  course  not.  So  why  should  we 
spend  oiu*  money  on  the  Mldgetman? 
Presumably  people  think  that  because 
it  is  caUed  a  BCidgetman.  it  is  going  to 
cost  much  less  than  the  MX. 

Well,  that  is  just  not  the  case.  It's 
going  to  be  much  more  expensive,  not 
only  in  terms  of  its  technology  and  its 
construction,  but  it  is  also  going  to  re- 
quire a  very  substantial  number  of  sol- 
diers to  handle  that  particular 
weapon. 

On  what  kind  of  honeydew  have 
these  individuals  who  want  to  shut 
down  the  BCX  syston  been  feeding? 
Have  they  gotten  a  new  message  from 
the  negotiators  in  Geneva  that  MX  is 
no  longer  needed  for  balance  in  those 
negotiations,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  responding  with  great  courte- 
sy to  the  efforts  of  ourselves  to  contin- 
ue to  maintain  arms  control  agree- 
ment, such  as  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  SALT  H? 
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Quite  the  omtrmry.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  Mr. 
Oorbachev.  is  trashing  us  at  every  op- 
portunity. Eiven  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States  not  only  agreed  with 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  contin- 
ue to  support  the  terms  of  SALT  n 
and  went  even  the  second  mfle  by  de- 
ddinc  to  tear  up  a  submarine.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  dldnt  even  say  "thanks." 
he  just  said  that  we  were  the  ones  who 
were  violating  the  SALT  n. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
observe  that  the  allocation  of  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKimoivl.  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts IMr.  Mavkoulb].  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bbt- 
mnl  is  30  minutes  apiece. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Basham]. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment and  opposed  to  the  other  two 
amendments  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Bfr.  Mavrouiss]  and 
the  gmUonan  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bem- 
Hxnl. 

Basically,  we  have  three  proposals 
before  us  at  the  present  time;  first  of 
aU.  the  proposal  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bdt- 
mrt]  which  would  Jtist  wipe  out  the 
MX  program. 

I  think  we  have  discussed  this  earlier 
this  year  in  March.  We  discussed  it 
last  year.  We  discussed  it  the  year 
before  that  and  this  Congress,  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
other  body,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion time  after  time  again  that  we 
need  a  modem  up-to-date  triad  deter- 
rent missile  force,  and  that  has  the 
three  legs  of  air  breathing,  submarine 
launch  and  ground  launch. 

There  has  been  criticism  all  along 
that  somehow  the  MX  is  a  first  strike 
weapon.  Now.  no  one  really  can  with  a 
straight  face  and  any  amount  of  study 
come  up  with  that  conclusion. 
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Because  there  are  not  enough  at  100 
MX  mlssOes.  or  50.  or  40.  to  sustain  a 
first  strike  a^Mbillty  that  would  do 
anywhere  near  enough  damage  to  the 
Soviet  Union's  ICBM  force  to  do  any 
good  to  prevent  a  retaliatory  attack. 

The  gentleman  from  Maswachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavsoxtus]  stated  from  an  Air 
Force  study  that  somehow  the  MX 
could  be  capped  at  40  or  36  or  some- 
thing like  that.  The  same  report.  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman,  the  same 
report  says  that  regardless,  whether 
we  cap  it  at  40.  or  36,  or  whatever, 
that  the  existing  right  now  capable 
Soviet  S8-18's  and  19's  have  more 
than  enough  capability  to  wipe  out 
owr  entire  groimd-based  and  a  lot  of 
other  missile  forces  that  we  have 
anyway. 


What  some  Minuteman  and  MX  do 
is  at  leatt  give  them  cause  for  pause. 
So  really  the  Bennett  amendment  will, 
I  think,  be  rejected  because  it  has 
been  rejected  in  the  past.  It  would 
probably  cost  more  to  do  away  with 
MX  at  this  point  than  it  would  be  to 
complete 

So.  reglly.  the  question  is  50  or  40, 
and  if  iK>t  40,  why  50,  and  if  not  50, 
why  40. 

The  structure  of  men.  spare  parts, 
geography,  machines,  personnel  and 
all  of  the  rest  are  structured  to  an  effi- 
cient foice  of  squadrons  of  50  either 
MX  mi^es  or  Mlnutemen  missiles. 
This  Bf^rch  we  put  the  icing  on  the 
cake  an4  decided  that  we  have  author- 
ized and  i4}proprlated  42,  not  40.  but 
42  MX  Etissiles  already. 

Cuttlitt  this  to  40.  cutting  what  we 
have  aready  done,  would  require 
mixing  MX-Mlnutemen  in  a  squadron 
or  fleldlag  an  MX  squadron  that  is  in- 
efficiently small  and,  therefore,  not 
workablf.  or  four-fifths  workable.  80 
percent.]  Mixing  them  brings  up 
strange  problems.  The  missiles  and 
their  crews  cannot  talk  to  each  other 
through  the  computers.  We  would 
have  to  redo  all  of  the  software  for 
Minuteman  to  get  It  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  MX  and  back  and  forth  with  Mln- 
utemen. and  that  would  be  another 
$100  miliion. 

So  to  teduce  the  number  to  40  is  ac- 
tually floing  to  be  very  costly  and 
therefore  we  have  a  situation  of  diffi- 
culty of  communication,  of  difficulty 
of  crew  training,  of  inefficient  man- 
ning, so  the  force  does  cry  out  for  a 
squadron  of  50. 

So  the  real  question  before  us  today 
is  are  we  going  to  offer  a  credible  de- 
terrent. I  think  the  Congress  has  de- 
cided thiit.  yes.  we  will,  with  MX. 

The  question:  either  40  or  50.  Let  us 
be  efflc  ent.  Let  us  be  proper  and  let 
us  at  let  St  have  the  squadron,  the  full 
squadrofi  of  50  so  that  we  can  show 
that  we  ;do  have  one,  the  ability  to  cut 
back,  but  also  the  ability  to  go  forth 
with  arms  control  and  disarmament. 

Word  has  been  spoken  about  the 
small  stigle  warhead  missile,  and  to 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  may  I  say, 
as  the  f entleman  from  New  York  so 
aptly  pilt  it,  if  you  think  MX  Is  expen- 
sive, watt  until  you  get  the  bill  for  the 
small  single  warhead  missile,  because 
it  is  le«B  efficient.  It  is  needed,  it  is 
warranted  by  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, it  will  be  a  proper  adjunct  for  a 
defensive  deterrent  in  addition  to  MX. 
But  it  cwtmot  stand  the  gaff  alone. 

Let  vt  not  cut  one  leg  off  the  triad. 
Let  us  move  ahead  with  an  adequate 
deployment  of  50.  because  we  have  al- 
ready fone  42.  and  efficiency  and 
econon^  cries  out  for  the  fuU  squad- 
ron of  SO. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  HAVROXTIiES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  n^rself  a  minute  and  30  seconds. 
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The  Mldg^tman  Missile  has  htea 
mentioned  hare,  and  I  referred  to  that 
in  my  prepared  text  before. 

It  is  imposdble  at  this  point  to  even 
determine  wtnit  the  cost  wlU  be  on  the 
Midgetman  Missile.  But  for  those  who 
argue  the  pont  that  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  last  oouple  of  years  has  come 
out  with  a  mobile  system,  something 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  a 
long  time  snd  have  done  nothing 
about,  abeolately  nothing  since  Mr. 
Reagan  defeated  Mr.  Carter  on  that 
one  issue  in  uiat  part  of  the  country. 
The  problem  Is  this:  We  cannot  at  this 
point  detemilne  what  the  costs  are 
going  to  be  lit  the  Bfidgetman  Missile. 

If  we  truly  want  to  get  an  invulnera- 
ble system  inj  place  we  are  going  to  do 
it  with  a  Btldgetman  on  a  mobile 
sjrstem.  And  ts  we  go  into  the  colloquy 
and  debate  <^  this  particular  issue  we 
are  talking  safety  in  numbers,  we  are 
talking  a  ^ore  stabilized  system 
rather  than  a  destabilized  system. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVliOULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f rjnn  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  ylel(lng  this  time  to  me. 

I  do  not  tilnk  anybody  here  is  at- 
tacking the  imall  mobUe  missile.  We 
are  Just  sajring  that  to  have  one-tenth 
of  the  number,  to  take  all  of  the  fuel 
and  all  of  the  guidance  necessary  to 
put  10  warheads  into  motion,  to  say 
that  it  is  gol^B  to  cost  one-tenth  to  put 
one  is  not  th.t  fact.  So  I  was  Just  point- 
ing out  the  lact  that  it  is  going  to  be 
more  expen^ve  than  midget  dollars. 
Midgetman  ^111  be  more  than  midget 
dollars.  i 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  In  response  to 
the  gentleman  I  think  the  speaker 
before  him  mentioned  the  cost,  and 
the  truth  is  I  want  to  get  on  to  a 
system.  I  think  we  ought  to  want  to 
get  a  system  that  is  invulnerable  to 
attack  rather  than  having  a  stationary 
system.  Let  us  go  forth  with  the 
mobUe  ssrstem. 

Mr.  Chair^ian.  I  jrield  5  minutes  to 


the  gentl( 
DnxiTics]. 

Mr.    D: 
thank  my 

Mr. 
both  the 


from  California  [Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
eague  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  rise  in  support  of 
ett  and  the  Mavroules- 
McCurdy  ai^iendments  that  we  will 
vote  on  in  a  ^ouple  of  hours. 

Mr.  Chalnhan,  this  has  been  a  very 
long  Journey,  numerous  hours  of 
debate  on  this  issue  over  a  sustained 
period  of  time.  But  I  have  a  feeling, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  today  that  Joiu:- 
ney  wlU  come  to  an  end,  and  I  think 
that  is  wholly  appropriate. 

In  April  of]  1977, 11  of  us  stood  up  on 
the  floor  of  this  Congress  in  opposi- 


tion to  this 
stand  and  I 


weapon  system.  Today  I 
repeat,  I  continue  to  be- 


lieve that  tie  MX  missile  remains  a 
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wasteful,  imnecessary,  and  dangerous 
weapon  system. 

A  few  of  my  colleagues  who  preced- 
ed me  in  the  well  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pointed  out  graphically  and 
clearly  that  most  of  our  colleagues 
over  this  lengthy  period  of  time  that 
we  have  debated  with  respect  to  this 
controversial  we^ion  system  have 
never  spoken  in  favor  of  the  weapon 
itself,  and  that  is  because.  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we  debated  it  on 
the  merits  of  this  issue  most  of  us 
know  in  the  deep  recesses  of  our  minds 
that  this  wei4x>n  system  probably 
would  never  have  received  50  votes. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  never  de- 
bated on  its  merits. 

This  matter  became  a  sjrmbolic  issue 
and  therefore  took  on  a  life  of  its  own. 
Clearly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  so^aOled 
symbolic  value  of  this  MX  weapon 
sjrstem  has  now  been  significantly  di- 
minished, if  not  totaUy  removed,  and  I 
think  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bkhhett]  and  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavroulbs]  spoke  very  clearly 
and  eloquently  and  articulately  with 
respect  to  diminished  if  not  removed 
nature  of  the  so-called  symbolic  value 
of  purchasing  the  MX  system  as  a  part 
of  our  nuclear  Inventory.  I  shall  not  at 
this  time  repeat  their  arguments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  zeroing  out  this  item. 
as  is  proposed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkhiixtt]  or 
capping  these  weapons  at  40,  ss  pre- 
sented by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Massachiisetts  [Mr.  Mavboulcs], 
both  would,  therefore,  reduce  the  de- 
stablizing  native  and.  therefore,  the 
dangerous  potential  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  weapon,  and  I  support 
that. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  approval  of 
either  one  of  these  items,  zeroing  out 
procurement,  stopping  it  at  42,  cap- 
ping deployment  at  40,  each  will  bring 
us  to  the  end  of  an  incredibly  long 
Journey,  brings  us  to  an  end  of  a  very 
long,  drawn-out  MX  missile  controver- 
sy, a  controversy  that  has  extended 
over  too  long  a  period  in  this  body,  be- 
cause we  tend  to  lapse  into  debates 
around  symbolic  issues  and  political 
conjecture  as  opposed  to  debating 
these  issues  on  their  merits. 

This  weapon  sjrstem.  I  repeat,  as  I 
began,  was  always  wasteful  and  unnec- 
essary and  dangerous,  and  it  remains 
that  way.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  one 
single,  any  one  of  these  weapons. 
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But  reality  is  that  my  colleagues,  the 
majority  of  them  chose  to  go  forward. 
Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
some  brakes  on  this  madness  and  I 
Join  with  my  colleague,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULBS,  and  I  Join  with  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Bkniutt,  in  attempting  to  do  that. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  hope  that  the  majority  of  my 


colleagues  will  Join  us  in  this  endeavor 
and  end  this  madness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hkrtb.1. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
Chairman  BBfHXTT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bennett  amendment.  If  you  want 
to  save  money,  you  want  to  save  tax- 
payer money  in  the  defmse  budget, 
then  vote  for  the  Bennett  amendment. 
Tou  WlU  save  $2  billion  this  year  in 
this  bill  and  $20  billion  more  down  the 
road.  That  is  a  savings  of  $22  billion. 

If  you  want  to  strengthen  defense, 
vote  for  the  Bennett  amendment  be- 
cause the  money  saved  wiU  be  spent 
on  strengthening  our  conventional  de- 
fense. And  that  is  our  greatest  deter- 
rent to  a  nuclear  war  by  showing  that 
our  Armed  Forces  on  the  ground  and 
in  the  air  are  strong  enough  to  deter 
any  attach  against  our  NATO  allies  or 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 

So  it  is  a  vote  for  military  strength. 
That  is  a  vote  for  military  common 
sense.  Tou  have  already  heard  in  this 
debate  that  the  MX  would  have  to  be 
a  first-strike  weapon.  Why?  Because 
they  want  to  put  it  in  the  very  same 
vtOnerable  Minuteman  holes  which 
were  attacked  by  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er Just  3  years  ago. 

The  MX  cannot  be  defended.  Talk 
about  hardening  the  silos  would  cost 
billions  more,  possibly  $20  billion 
more. 

But  even  with  that  expensive  hard- 
ening, they  would  sUU  be  totally  vul- 
nerable because  we  know  that  that 
technology  is  not  advanced  enough  to 
protect  these  MX  missiles. 

You  have  heard  the  argument  in  the 
past  we  have  to  do  this  for  resolve,  but 
the  Soviets  and  others  are  not  afraid 
of  a  weapon  that  Is  in  a  vulnerable 
hole.  It  does  not  show  any  resolve  nor 
common  sense  to  put  billions  down  a 
rathole.  the  same  Minuteman  hole 
that  is  vulnerable  today. 

They  talk  about  resolve  but  on  the 
other  side  they  have  already  come 
down  quite  a  ways.  The  President 
originally  asked  for  230  MX  missiles, 
then  100.  now  we  see  Mr.  DicKnrsoH 
offering  50  MX  missiles. 

If  we  do  not  need  100.  we  do  not 
need  50.  If  it  is  vulnerable  with  100.  it 
is  vulnerable  with  50.  I  support  the 
Mavroules  amendment  also  because 
anjrthlng  reducing  the  number  and  ex- 
pense of  the  MX  is  common  sense.  I 
would  support  reducing  it  to  40.  I 
would  support  an  amendment  reduc- 
ing it  to  30  or  20  or  10  or  zero  as  the 
Bennett  amendment  does  reduce  the 
MX  missile. 

We  have  talked  about  the  different 
basing  modes  that  are  ineffective,  that 
have  been  rejected  by  this  administra- 
tion and  previous  administrations.  We 
have  talked  about  the  fact  that  the 


mobile  missile  has  beoi  slowed  down 
because  of  all  of  the  money  being 
tpeat  on  the  B-1  bCMuber  and  the  MX 
mlssQe. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  strategic  deci- 
sion then,  we  should  talk  about  ^>end- 
ing  our  money  wisely.  q)ending  it  to 
strengthen  our  conventional  forces. 
And  if  we  agree  now  that  we  do  not 
need  100  MX  mlssOes.  then  why  pi<±  a 
number  such  as  40  or  50? 

If  the  MX  is  ineffeeUve.  if  it  is  vul- 
nerable, if  we  are  going  to  kecv  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  mtMrfW  then  why 
do  we  not  Just  admit  the  w««*«^f  this 
House  has  made,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  go  ahead  with  the  MX 
project? 

It  was  stated  before  that  the  people 
that  are  supporting  the  MX  missile 
never  argue  for  that  missUe  because 
the  arguments  are  not  there.  The  MX 
cannot  be  defended.  It  does  not  add 
anything  to  our  strategic  strength. 

We  could  take  this  money  saved.  $2 
billion  this  year  and  $20  billion  in  the 
near  future  and  use  a  small  part  of 
that  to  guard  against  terrorism,  to  pre- 
vent terrorism.  We  could  take  a  small 
part  of  that  to  be  spaai  on  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  this  country  so  we  can 
do  adequate  security  checlcs.  so  that 
we  have  the  money,  so  we  can  go  after 
spies,  so  we  can  stop  what  han)ened  in 
the  Navy  and  we  can  protect  our  Tri- 
dent missile  program.  We  could  in  fact 
accelerate  the  Trident  missile  pro- 
gram. They  have  the  ability  to 
produce  faster.  While  the  Trident  is 
still  invulnerable,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  our  triad,  we  could  accel- 
erate that  program  over  the  next 
decade  with  the  money  that  Mr.  Bbv- 
irxTT's  amendment  would  save. 

So  here  it  is,  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment: to  save  money,  a  lot  of  money. 
$22  billion.  Here  It  is.  the  Bennett 
amendment,  to  strengthen  America's 
defenses,  by  taking  that  money  out  of 
an  MX  program  that  we  are  now  all 
agreeing  by  reducing  the  MX  missQe 
below  100.  we  are  all  agreeing  is  not  a 
necessary  program,  is  not  a  program 
that  has  any  real  strategic  value,  is  a 
program  that  is  far  too  expensive,  is  a 
program  that  would  be  totally  vuln«-- 
able,  is  a  program  that  cannot  be 
hardened  enough,  is  a  program  that 
we  are  now  admitting  is  a  tui^ey.  It 
has  wasted  money.  Tnst.ead  the  Ben- 
nett amendment,  the  chairman  of  the 
Seapower  Committee,  gives  us  an  al- 
ternative to  spend  the  money  wisely 
for  our  aimed  services. 

Those  Members  concerned  that  we 
have  frosen  our  defense  budget,  they 
should  be  most  in  support  of  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  to  be  used  to 
strengthm  our  conventional  forces. 

We  ask  for  youir  support.  We  ask 
those  people  who  opposed  the  MX 
before  to  continue  to  oppose  the  MX. 
We  ask  those  that  are  willing  to  vote 
for  50  missiles  now  to  admit  that  it  is 
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not  a  good  program,  to  vote  for  sero  in 
the  Bennett  amendment.  We  think  we 
can  prevaU  this  time  because  common 
sense  has  been  opened  up  in  this 
debate.  I  think  more  than  any  other 
time.  I  commend  Chairman  BDnrarr 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area  and  I 
OQmm^nd  the  Member  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Mavbouus. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Huhtkr], 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Let  me  say  to  start  out 
with  that  I  have  great  respect  for 
those  who  have  offered  the  several 
amendments  which  would  tremen- 
dously restrict  the  MX  production.  Let 
me  answer  that  first  question,  one  of 
the  questions  that  has  been  asked  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Mavroules- 
McCurdy  and  the  Bennett  amend- 
ments; that  is,  does  the  MX  in  and  of 
itself  have  any  value?  It  does  have 
value.  The  triad  system  does  work.  It 
is  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our 
bombers  would  not  escape  an  attack 
right  now  by  Soviet  sea-launched  bal- 
listic missiles;  it  Is  a  fact  that  our  MX 
miaBQes  if  they  were  based  In  the  Min- 
uteman  silos  and  the  Minuteman  as 
they  now  exist  would  not  escape  an 
attack  by  the  308  SS-18  missiles  that 
the  Soviets  might  laimch.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  had  a  laimch  by  the 
highly  acciu^te  SS-18's  that  would 
give  approximately  30  minutes  for  our 
bombers  to  escape,  for  one  leg  of  the 
triad  to  escape,  and  if  you  had  a 
SLBM  attack  on  our  bomber  bases  be- 
cause those  are  not  hard-target-kill-ca- 
pable warheads,  then  we  would  have  a 
chance  for  our  ICBM's  to  escape.  So 
the  triad  does  work.  In  fact  one  of  the 
things  that  happened  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hertel], 
brought  up  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  is, 
the  fact  we  have  had  problems  with 
security  with  regard  to  the  Navy,  we 
may  have  compromised  some  of  our 
SLBM  ci^Tability,  is  one  reason  we 
should  continue  to  work  on  all  parts  of 
the  triad. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
MX  has  capability.  The  technical  as- 
pects of  the  MX,  its  accuracy,  its  capa- 
bility as  far  as  destroying  hard  targets 
goes,  has  not  been  challenged  in  the 
debate,  either  the  earlier  debate  or 
this  debate. 
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Here,  my  colleagues,  we  have  a  real 
chance  of  undoing  something  very 
beneficial  that  we  started  in  the  last 
debate,  and  that  is  that  we  started  to 
change  the  minds  of  the  Soviet  Union 
about  whether  or  not  this  country  had 
the  cvmbility  of  building  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy. 

Tou  know  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Shev- 
chenko,  one  of  the  top  foreign  affairs 
officers  for  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Soviets  had  no  respect  for  unilateral 
concessions   that  the  United  States 


might  make,  and  I  think  if  we  passed 
either  of  these  killer  amendments 
today,  the  Bdavroules  amendment,  the 
Mavrou^McCurdy  or  Bennett.  I 
think  wfc  would  send  a  distinct  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  were 
now  doing  something  that  we.  for  all 
the  right  reasons,  refused  to  do  several 
months  ago  when  Mr.  Kampelman 
came  bapk  from  the  Oeneva  talks  he 
said.  "Dpn't  pull  the  chairs  out  from 
under  ua." 

I  remember  a  statement  that  Mr. 
Kampelyian  made  at  the  White 
House,  ^e  basically  said  these  words: 
"The  ^viets  appreciate  the  apple 
which  f^lls  off  the  tree  that  they  don't 
have  to  pay  for.  and  then  are  then  in- 
clined to  sit  back  and  wait  to  see  how 
many  more  apples  they  can  get  for 
free."     , 

I  think  it  would  do  a  real  disservice 
to  our  negotiators  at  this  time  if  we 
undid  this  action  that  we  took  only 
several  months  ago.  In  fact,  I  am  a 
little  bothered  by  the  Dicldnson 
amendment;  I  am  a  little  bothered  by 
what  happened  in  the  Senate,  but  I 
think  we  can  live  with  that,  and  I 
think  our  negotiators  can  live  with 
that.      I 

You  l^ow  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Congress  does  not  have  to  follow 
the  President;  does  not  have  to  work 
with  the  President.  This  is  one  time 
when  tile  executive  branch  and  the 
legislatife  branch  should  work  togeth- 
er very,  very  closely. 

We  have  had  our  SLBM's  compro- 
mised to  some  degree;  to  what  extent, 
we  are  not  exactly  siu*e  of  right  now. 
Soviet  production  of  missiles  continues 
to  be  very  ominous,  and  our  response 
is  not  j  thoroughly  defined  at  this 
moment! 

So  I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  pru- 
dent course  for  us  to  follow  at  this 
point  is  to  reject  these  two  amendents, 
to  back  up  our  negotiators  in  Geneva, 
and  to  support  the  executive  branch  in 
its  effotts  right  now,  to  work  out  an 
arms  n^otiation.  a  satisfactory  nego- 
tiation mth  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado [Mn^SCHRODSR]. 

Mrs.  BCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  kfter  we  look  at  what  has  been 
going  o|i  for  the  last  5  years,  the  real 
questioi  we  are  dealing  with  here  is 
whethef'  we  have  had  a  real  defense 
buildup!  or  some  kind  of  a  spending 
binge.  We  really  need  to  analyse.  Just 
exactly  Iwhat  has  happened  because  of 
the  hufe  spending  increases  over  the 
last  6  stears.  The  former  Secretary  of 
Defensi  Melvin  Laird,  right  after  this 
adminigtration  took  office  in  Novem- 
ber 1980,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Post  said: 

The  werst  thing  that  could  happen  U  for 
this  Na(tfon  to  go  on  a  defense  spending 
binge  tl^t  would  create  economic  havoc  at 
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home,  oonfuslc  a  abroad,  and  that  could  not 
be  dealt  with  vpwly  by  the  Pentagon. 

Now,  why  <io  I  quote  Secretary  Laird 
now?  Because  I  think  both  the  Ben- 
nett amendiient  and  the  Mavroules 
amendment  Are  on  the  right  track  in 
correcting  where  we  have  been  the  last 
5  years. 

What  have  we  bought  with  the  in- 
crease in  dollars  in  the  last  5  years? 
We  Imow  that  since  1980  we  have  in- 
creased our!  spending  for  strategic 
forces  by  1,400  percent.  No,  I  did  not 
get  the  figures  wrong.  One-four-zero- 
zero  percent. 

We  have  increased  our  spending  for 
conventional  weapons  375  percent.  Ob- 
viously a  much,  much  lower  percent- 
age increase  than  the  one  for  strategic 
weapons. 

Therefore  we  continue  to  rely  more 
and  more  on  strategic  weapons  as  a 
bailout  for  the  conventional  weapons 
gap.  Still  the  figures  are  fudged,  for, 
because  the  issue  is  not  how  much 
more  did  we  spend;  the  question  is 
how  much  more  do  we  get  for  what  we 
spent.  In  the  conventional  sector  we 
didn't  get  that  much  for  the  additional 
spending.  The  shocldng  thing  is  to 
look  at  the  s^tistics  on  such  things  as, 
say,  tactical  aircraft;  while  during  the 
last  3  years  bf  the  Carter  administra- 
tion we  werei  getting  227  airplanes  per 
year  that  wa«  fighter  aircraft;  we  see 
in  the  4  years  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration we  are  getting  172.  That  is  a 
24-percent  d^p. 

So  we  were  spending  more  for  con- 
ventional weapons  and  getting  fewer 
conventional  weapons  out  of  the  other 
end.  j 

Therefore,  I  you  really  have  to  say  we 
were  not  doiiig  a  real  buildup;  we  were 
building  up  4nly  the  dollars,  but  as  far 
as  the  number  of  weapons  systems  es- 
pecially in  the  conventional  segment, 
we  are  losing  ground.  Our  spending 
has  been  more  of  a  binge;  we  were 
spending  more  per  copy  and  getting 
fewer  copiesi  This  is  a  very  dangerous 
trend. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida's  amendment  makes  an 
inordinate  ainoimt  of  sense;  we  have 
put  too  muoh  into  strategic  wei^Mns 
and  we  shoald  start  looldng  more  at 
the  conventional  gap,  and  if  that 
amendment  jfails,  then  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts'  amendment  is 
the  next  mqst  sensible  of  the  choices 
we  have. 

We  must  Iqeep  looking  at  the  original 
reason  we  started  the  whole  MX  pro- 
gram to  beiiin  with.  It  was  never  be- 
cause the  Qiissile  was  vulnerable:  it 
was  because,  the  hole  it  was  based  in 
was  viilneraple.  So  we  have  watched 
this  whole  thing  go  through  more  evo- 
lutions than  I  can  ever  believe;  the 
most  amajiliig  thing  to  me  about  this 
debate  tonight  is  how  everybody  is 
Icind  of  out  of  steam:  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  exercisef  I  one  more  time  about  the 
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MX  missile:  we  have  been  through 
more  basing  modes  than  I  am  years 
old;  and  we  never  found  one  that 
worked. 

The  solution  was,  you  spend  billions 
and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
put  a  new  missile  in  the  same  old  hole, 
and  it  was  the  hole  that  was  vulnera- 
ble from  the  beginning. 

So  the  fewer  of  these  missiles  we 
buy  the  more  sanity  I  think  that  we 
show.  Let's  deal  with  what  is  really 
wrong  with  our  forces;  we've  been 
lacking  in  conventional  weapons;  we're 
lacking  in  really  having  a  viable,  sur- 
vivable  basing  mode  for  missiles  on  the 
land.  These  amendments  allow  us  to 
correct  these  problems. 

In  fact,  it  is  even  worse.  Not  only 
were  we  using  the  old  holes,  but  we 
are  putting  more  missiles  in  fewer 
holes  if  the  amendments  don't  pass. 

If  I  were  a  Ruissian  planner,  I  would 
think  this  was  the  most  marvelous 
thing  the  U.S.  Congress  could  do,  is  to 
fund  these  things,  because  obviously 
you  free  up  a  lot  of  your  missiles,  and 
can  shoot  at  something  else.  If  the 
United  States  is  going  to  put  more  and 
more  and  more  eggs  in  the  same 
basket  and  you  already  know  where 
the  basket  is  and  have  figured  out  how 
to  hit  it.  a  Russian  planner  would  be 
delighted. 

They  would  say,  "Oh,  please  do  not 
throw  me  in  the  briar  patch"  by  put- 
ting even  more  and  more  eggs  in  the 
same  basket. 

Now  let  us  really  talk  about  the 
sanity  of  all  of  this.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  never  dealt  with  the 
MX  as  a  weapons  system  per  se;  as 
many  of  the  prior  gentlemen,  who  are 
my  friends  have  discussed  before  is, 
because  you  could  not  defend  it. 

One  year  it  was  a  bargaining  chip; 
the  other  we  were  told  to  vote  for  it  to 
show  resolve;  smother  year  we  were  to 
vote  for  the  MX  to  show  the  Soviets 
we  spend  money  on  anything.  Another 
year,  it  is  modernization;  another  year 
it  is  the  triad— well,  no  one  has  ever 
been  antitriad,  antiresolve,  antishow- 
ing  the  Soviets;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
let  us  be  sensible. 

What  do  these  statistics  show  us?  A 
1,400-percent  increase  in  strategic 
weapons  over  5  years  versus  375  per- 
cent increase  in  spending  for  conven- 
tial  weapons  shows  we  have  been 
slacldng  off  in  conventional. 

Second,  then,  when  you  look  at  the 
numbers  of  what  we  got  for  that 
amount,  we  did  not  get  value.  We  got 
fewer  weapons  for  less  money.  We  did 
not  get  a  weapons  buildup  but  a 
spending  binge. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida's  amendment  is  an  excellent 
idea.  If  it  goes  down,  I  certainly  rec- 
ommend the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoin]. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida.  [Mr.  Bcmnrr]  who  has  led 
this  fight  along  with  my  dear  friend 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavsoules]. 

The  integrity  of  their  arguments 
and  their  perseverance  on  this  issue  is 
something  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  who  believes  in  deterrence  ought 
to  applaud. 

What  these  two  gentlemen  have 
been  sasing  is,  the  MX  does  not  buy 
deterrence.  If  you  fund  a  target,  the 
target  does  not  deter;  the  target  in- 
vites attaclL.  it  does  not  deter  attack. 
The  gentlemen  have  been  saying  that 
and  they  have  been  saying  that  con- 
sistently. 

So  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Bdt- 
ifXTT  and  state  that  I  intend  to  support 
his  amendment.  If  it  should  fail,  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  with 
who  I  have  worked  very  hard  on  this 
issue  and  many  others,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  the  work  that  he  has 
done  as  well. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
said  it  so  extremely  well:  Throughout 
all  of  the  hours  of  debate  on  this 
weapons  system,  very  few  members, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr. 
Stratton  of  New  York  and  a  couple  of 
others,  have  ever  said  that  they  would 
like  this  weapons  system. 

They  have  said,  instead,  that  we 
have  got  to  have  the  bargaining  chip, 
or  they  have  said  we  have  got  to  have 
a  demonstration  to  the  Russians  of  na- 
tional will.  Therefore,  we  must  throw 
some  money  at  a  weapons  system,  and 
we  chose  the  MX. 

Or  they  said  we  have  got  to  use  this, 
we  have  to  fund  this  weapons  systems, 
because  we  have  got  to  keep  the  Sovi- 
ets at  the  bargaining  table  in  Geneva; 
and  when  that  did  not  woiic,  they  said, 
"Well,  we  have  got  to  fund  more 
money  on  the  MX  because  we  have  got 
to  punish  them  for  going  away  from 
the  bargaining  table  in  Geneva." 
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Or  they  have  come  up  with  some 
other  argument. 

The  Intrinsic  military  purposes  of 
the  tSX.  have  never  really  been  de- 
fended by  many  Members  of  Congress, 
and  that  is  for  the  simple  reason  that 
I  stated  at  the  outset  of  the  debate. 

My  friends,  the  BCX  is  a  target.  It 
sits  in  the  self  same  sUos  that  the  Min- 
uteman m's  sit  in.  The  BClnuteman 
m's  and  their  silos  represented  the  so- 
called  window  of  vulnerability  that  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  leading  up 
to  the  election  of  1980.  And  now.  in- 
stead of  a  missile,  the  Minuteman  m, 
which  has  fewer  warheads  than  the 
MX  missile,  we  are  seeing  the  proposal 
of  putting  MX  missiles  in  these  same 
silofl  that  carry  10  warheads,  with 
more  accuracy,  and.  therefore,  become 
even  a  more  inviting  target  for  the  So- 
viets. 


If  MX  is  not  a  target.  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  Targets  do  not  defend  the 
United  States  of  America.  Weapons 
systems  that  are  survlvable.  and  have 
a  survlvable  retaliatory  oupability,  are 
what  deter  the  Soviet  Union  and  what 
will  guarantee  this  Nation's  security. 
So  every  doUar  wasted  on  the  MX. 
which  is  a  glassjaw  missile,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  is  a  dollar  that  cannot  be 
invested  in  survlvable  retaliatory  capa- 
bUlty.  which  is  what  deters  and  which 
does  not  represent  a  target  in  strategic 
doctrine. 

Someone  said  Midgetman  weapons 
are  going  to  be  expensive.  They  may 
be  expensive,  but  if  we  can  develop 
any  kind  of  land-based  system  that 
represents  survlvable  retaliatory  c^w- 
bility,  if  that  should  cost  more  in 
terms  of  dollars  but  buys  deterrence 
value.  I  would  spend  more  money  on  it 
even  though  the  BCX  dollar  amoimt 
may  be  cheaper  that  will  go  down  the 
drain  and  represent  no  security  in- 
crease to  the  United  States. 

Please  support  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment, and  if  that  should  fail,  support 
the  amendment  of  my  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  [Mrs.  Llotd]. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. The  unfortunate  approach  of 
this  amendment  inevitably  polarizes 
those  who  would  primarily  support 
conventional  force  structure  against 
those  who  are  primarily  backers  of 
strategic  programs.  I  believe  that  the 
original  amendment  is  the  best  way  to 
go  and  I  hope  that  both  this  amend- 
ment and  the  substitute  will  be  defeat- 
ed. In  any  event,  I  wiU  not  support 
this  "carte  blanche"  transfer  of  $2.1 
billion  to  unspecified  conventional 
programs. 

There  is  some  room  for  savings  with 
the  fiscal  year  1986  funds  for  MX,  but 
I  believe  that  a  reasonable  figure  for 
deplojrment  is  roughly  50  missiles, 
since  that  is  the  figure  used  by  the 
arms  control  moderates  when  they 
talk  about  an  instability  threshold  for 
a  first-strike  capability.  I  do  not  gener- 
ally cater  to  the  worst-case  reqionse  of 
the  Soviets,  but  in  this  situation  I  be- 
lieve 50  missUes  is  a  level  which  can  be 
defended.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
defeat  the  Bennett  amendment  as  de- 
cisively as  it  was  rejected  in  full  com- 
mittee. No  one  with  an  H>preclation 
for  the  need  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
force  structure  for  our  Armed  Services 
could  support  this  proposal 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  maintain  the 
Triad  strength  and  national  commit- 
ment to  it,  so  that  development  of  the 
MX  successor  system.  Midgetman.  can 
be  aocellerated  and  deployed.  Let  us 
not  rob  strategic  programs  which  are 
well  understood  to  provide  a  blank 
check     for     conventional     programs 
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which  are  not  even  identified.  We  are 
already  moving  thoughtlessly  toward  a 
600-ship  Navy  which  has  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  any  real  scrutiny  by  the 
committee  or  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAVROXTIiBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
ooUeague  and  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  ToHl  [Mr.  Ouai]. 

Mr.  OREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding  time 
to  me,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  on 
their  amendments,  because  I  think 
that,  while  there  is  still  time,  we  ought 
to  do  the  prudent  thing  and  try  to 
hold  down  spendOng  on  a  weapon  that 
simply  has  fafled  to  accomplish  what 
we  set  out  to  accomplish  when  we  first 
funded  it  and  use  our  resources  more 
prudently. 

Now,  we  all  know  the  history  of  this 
weapon.  It  is  a  wemMn  which,  basical- 
ly, got  its  start  in  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration at  a  time  when  that  adminis- 
tration rightly  decided  that  the  Min- 
uteman  in  sUos  were  becoming  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  as  the  Soviets  in- 
creased the  accuracy  of  their  land- 
based  tp<«ril*>« 

So  we  went  through  a  long  series  of 
endeavors  to  develop  some  way  to  posi- 
tion a  land-based  missile  so  that  we 
would  avoid  those  vulnerabilities.  We 
all  remember  densepack  and  the  race- 
track and  all  of  the  other  imaginative 
schemes  that  were  tried  and  ultimate- 
ly faQed. 

So  where  are  we  today?  We  are  put- 
ting the  expensive  MX  missile  in  the 
very  same  silo  whose  vulnerability  was 
the  very  reason  for  starting  on  the 
MX  R&D  program.  It  is  Just  as  vulner- 
able now  as  the  Minuteman  ni  setting 
in  those  same  sOos.  We  have  not 
solved  the  problem  we  set  out  to  solve 
when  we  started  spending  this  money. 
The  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  we  in 
this  House  have  to  leam  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  as  elsewhere,  if  we  are 
ever  going  to  get  our  budgets  imder 
control  and  get  these  deficits  down,  is 
that  we  have  to  cut  our  losses  when  we 
have  tried  something  and  it  does  not 
work.  And  in  the  MX.  we  have  tried 
something  and  it  does  not  work. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  we  ought 
today  to  bite  the  bullet.  I  think  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  the  best  way  to 
bite  that  bullet.  But,  reality  being 
what  it  is.  if  that  amendment  does  not 
pass,  then  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  given  us  a  sensible 
path,  so  that  those  who  feel  that  there 
is  some  modlcimi  of  deterrence  gained 
by  the  greater  accuracy  of  the  MX 
missile  can  have  some  of  that  greater 
accuracy,  but  so  that  we  can  stop 
spoiding  money  on  a  weapon  that 
cannot  survive  that  Soviet  first  strike. 
There  is  another  reason,  which  has 
not  been  as  frequently  alluded  to. 
which  strikes  me  as  establishing  the 
imprudence  of  spending  more  money 


on  the  MX  missile  at  this  time.  That  is 
simpler  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
Information  that  has  been  made  avail- 
able io  me,  the  MX  has  gone  through 
fewer  than  half  of  the  tests  it  must  go 
through  before  we  will  know  its  full 
acoeE^ablllty.  And  while,  from  every- 
thing) that  I  have  heard  about  those 
elghtl  tests,  they  have  proceeded  satis- 
factorily, nonetheless  there  are  impor- 
tant ilements  In  the  system,  like  firing 
it  fnan  a  silo,  that  have  not  yet  been 
teste^.  And  for  us  to  rush  ahead  with 
so  m«ch  of  a  program  at  a  time  when 
we  dp  not  even  know,  and  the  tests 
have  not  been  held  to  establish, 
whether  this  thing  really  wotka  or  not. 
is  not  prudent  management  at  a  time 
of  bi^lget  tightness. 

So  poth  because  the  testing  situation 
is  su^h  that  it  really  does  not  make 
sense!  for  us  to  be  committing  ever 
more  money  to  this  system,  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  system  has 
slmphr  faUed  to  perform  the  function 
for  which  we  Initiated  the  program.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  the 
Bennett  amendment:  and  if  that,  per- 
chan^.  should  not  get  a  majority  of 
the  i<otes.  then,  at  least,  to  put  a  rea- 
sonable cap  on  it  through  the  limit 
that  ihe  Mavroules  amendment  would 

Mr«  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yieldlS  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  aersey  INtt.  CouRT«a]. 

Mii  COURTE31.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man ^or  yielding. 

Mil  Chairman.  I  think  the  debate 
has  Iken  informative,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant !to  recognize  where  we  were  and 
where  we  are  today.  A  few  years  ago, 
everybody  will  recognize  and  remem- 
ber that  President  Jimmy  Carter  re- 
quested the  MX  missile  and  asked  for 
200  Of  them.  Ronald  Reagan  reduced 
that  request  by  50  percent,  reducing 
that  request  to  100  missiles  from  200 
missiles.  Today  the  issue  is  whether 
we  ^ould  further  reduce  that  from 
100  iMssiles  to  either  50  or  40.  Tou  can 
recognize  that  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  are  reductions  in  the  origi- 
nal request  and  reductions  in  the  sub- 
sequent request. 

Taback  up  again,  earlier  this  year 
the  Mminlstratlon  requested  48  MX 
misses  for  fiscal  1986  In  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  bill.  The 
Houfe  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
duced that  48  to  21.  a  cut  of  27  missiles 
from  what  was  requested  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

The  Dickinson  amendment,  which  I 
rise  .to  support,  further  reduces  that 
by  13,  for  a  reduction  of  40  missiles 
from  the  administration's  request  top 
50,  (o  only  8  additional  missiles  for 
fisc^  1986. 

I  lliink  it  is  Important  to  keep  this  in 
per4)ective.  It  has  gone  from  200  down 
to  100,  now  down  to  50.  This  year's  re- 
quest has  gone  from  48  down  to  21, 
and  now  down  to  8.  So  the  Dickinson 
amendment  is  a  substantial  reduction 
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for  the  authorization  1986  from  the 
original  request  of  48  to  a  request  of 
only  8  misses. 
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Second,  the  BCavroules  amendment 
does  something  I  think  that  is  very  im- 
portant t^  recognize.  The  Congress, 
this  body  ^nd  the  other  body,  with  the 
help  of  the  administration,  authorized 
the  deplo^ent  of  42  MX  missiles. 
They  have  not  been  deployed  yet.  but 
42  have  been  authorized.  The  liCav- 
roules  amendment  reduces  that  to  40. 
So  basically  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment undvM  what  we  did  last  year.  It 
is  a  cut  from  what  we  authorized  in 
prior  CoQgresses.  It  is  a  reduction 
from  42  td  an  actual  40. 

It  was  mentioned  briefly,  but  I  do 
not  think  enough  emphasis  was  placed 
on  it,  thai  is  really  makes  no  sense  to 
deploy  40]liCX  missiles  because  of  the 
way  they  are  configiu«d.  Because  of 
the  fact  tihat  missiles  come  in  squad- 
rons and  I  squadrons  reqiiire  the  de- 
ployment bf  50  missiles.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  haa  been  determined  by  the  Air 
Force  thai  it  would  cost  approximate- 
ly $100  million  in  research  and  devel- 
opment to  mix  MX  with  Minuteman 
m's.  So  the  reduction  to  40  missiles 
from  thi  60  that  the  Dickinson 
amendment  requested  requires  addi- 
tional R4u)  that  buys  you  nothing;  It 
does  not  buy  you  additional  security. 
It  buys  you  nothing  at  all  but  the  cost 
of  addltiotial  R&D  to  marry  two  types 
of  systems. 

Baslcalllr  what  we  are  suggesting 
here  is  the  fact  that  from  a  pragmatic, 
fimctional  standpoint,  from  a  de- 
ployed standpoint,  it  makes  no  ration- 
al sense! to  reduce  from  a  higher 
number  {to  40.  Fifty  is  what  we 
planned  on;  50  is  necessary  in  order  to 
get  full  benefit  of  the  tjrpe  of  com- 
mand and  control  that  is  necessary. 

I  would]  also  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  wh«t  type  of  a  message,  and  I 
think  thi^  has  been  mentioned  before, 
what  typi  of  a  message  is  this  type  of 
an  amendment  now  going  to  give  our 
negotiaton  in  Geneva.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  Max  Kampelman 
came  to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  we  discussed  this  issue  before; 
he  pleaded  with  this  body  to  show  re- 
solve. Ha  pleaded  with  this  body  to 
show  that  the  United  States  has  some 
strength.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
we  did  not  remove  from  the  negotia- 
tors that  which  they  could  negotiate: 
A  further  reduction,  imllateral,  before 
they  are  seriously  negotiating,  gives 
the  absolute  wrong  signal  to  the 
Soviet  Uldon.  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever.    I 

I  am  concerned  about  perception 
here,  and  I  am  concerned  about  the 
type  of  message  that  this  unilateral 
action  will  have  on  our  negotiating 
team  iq  Geneva.  What  type  of 
strength! will  they  have  in  negotiating 
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with  their  very  strong  counterparts  If 
we  unilaterally  before  they  get  into 
substantive  negotiations,  further 
reduce  the  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sUes? 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
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fact  that  we  have  come  a  long  way  in 
negotiating  MX.  We  are  almost  here;  I 
think  basically  we  are  at  the  very  end. 
Not  long  ago,  in  the  other  body,  there 
was  a  supreme  effort  by  the  adminis- 
tration, who  was  asking  for  100  i>fir 
missiles,  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
that  basically  said  a  minimum  amoimt 
of  deployed  MX's  is  100.  We  have  now 
negotiated  and  compromised  to  50. 
That  compromise  is  now  within  our 
grasp. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CoxntTBt]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mx.  Chairman.  It  makes  no  sense 
now  to  further  compromise.  This 
should  be  the  last  vote  on  MX.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  the  request  is  not  re- 
duced from  the  original  200  to  less 
than  50.  Fifty  is  the  minimum  that 
the  administration  needs.  I  think  we 
should  support  the  50  and  the  Dickin- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  clarify  a  couple  of 
points  which  I  think  are  very  impor- 
tant No.  1,  in  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment, he  sasrs  under  my  amendment, 
along  with  Mr.  McCurot.  that  we 
eliminate  all.  Actually,  what  we  are 
doing  is  giving  to  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  funds  for  eight  de- 
ployable  missiles,  that  is  correct.  In 
my  amendment,  which  is  $929  million, 
what  you  do  is  you  deploy  an  addition- 
al eight  missiles.  Without  those  funds, 
you  cannot  deploy  them.  So,  there- 
fore, you  are  going  from  32  to  40. 

I  want  to  clarify  that  one  position. 
Item  No.  2.  when  you  refer  to  the  200- 
missile  system  imder  Jimmy  Carter,  is 
it  not  also  correct  to  state  that  under 
his  MX  proposal,  was  that  not  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mobile  sjrstem? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Yes,  it  was.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  it  up  be- 
cause it  strikes  me  that  many  of  those 
people  that  are  in  favor  of  your 
amendment,  and  they  are  sajring  they 
are  in  favor  of  it  because  they  say  that 
the  MX  is  not  secure,  that  it  is  vulner- 
able, are  the  very  ones  that  said  that 
we  should  not  have  a  race  track.  They 
basically  took  that  position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time   of   the    gentleman   from   New 


Jersey  [Mr.  Cousm]  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man for  yielding  me  the  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  basically  Uttik  a 
position  creating  a  situation  prohibit- 
ing the  mobility  of  the  MX  missile 
then  saying  that  it  is  vulnerable  be- 
cause it  is  not  mobile.  But  they  cre- 
ated the  vulnerability  by  virtue  of 
their  position  with  regard  to  mobility. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
really  disagree  with  the  gentleman's 
interpretation.  The  Congress  has 
voted  for  the  deployment  of  42  mis- 
siles. It  has  not  funded  sufficient  mis- 
siles in  order  to  acconuilish  that  fact, 
but  under  the  vote,  we  could  have  de- 
ployed 42.  Your  amendment  would 
reduce  that  to  40. 

Mr.  BCAVROULB8.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  The  one  point  I 
want  to  make  very  clear  is  that  under 
the  Bfavroules-McCurdy  amendment, 
there  is  funding  there  for  an  addition- 
al eight  missiles  to  be  deployed.  By  the 
way.  that  includes  spare  parts;  it  in- 
cludes the  entire  fimding  to  deploy  an 
additional  eight  missiles.  I  want  that 
known  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man and  I  have  a  different  Interpreta- 
tion I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
yielding  me  additional  time. 

PAIUAMKHTAaT  IXaUIBT 

Mx.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  the  Chair  please  advise  those  of 
us  controlling  the  time  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dioc- 
nrsoH]  has  12  minutes  remaining;  the 
gentleman  from  BCassachuaetts  [Mr. 
BlAVRouLcs]  has  14  M  minutes  remain- 
ing; md  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BniHRT]  has  20  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mx.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mx.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Mavroules- 
McCurdy  amendment  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  proper  way  to  bring  the 
long,  acrimonious,  and  devislve  debate 
on  the  MX  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

When  the  first  defeat  that  the  MX 
Incurred  on  basing  mode  on  the  dense 
pack  took  place,  the  Air  Force  took 
stock  of  the  MX.  its  current  situation 
in  the  Congress,  its  inability  to  find  a 
home,  and  concluded  that  it  would  be 
realistic  to  provide  a  hiatus  at  which 
time  40  missiles  could  be  deployed  in 
existing  silos. 


Several  years  later.  I  think  we  have 
wisely  concluded  that  perh^w  they 
were  right  even  then.  It  is  the  proper 
place  to  stop.  Mavroulea-McCuidy  has 
a  legitimate  and  realistic  approach  to 
this  system.  It  does  not  attempt  to  de- 
authorlze  it  or  make  it  inoperative  by 
limiting  the  number  of  miasUes  that 
would  be  used  for  teste,  for  mares.  It 
keeps,  for  a  while,  a  warm  assembly 
line.  It  does,  however,  bring  to  an  end 
a  system  that  has  never  had  a  home, 
and  has  always  been  sold  to  Congress 
simply  as  an  arms  control  vehide. 

I  think  we  all  understand  that  we 
have  a  constrained  budget  environ- 
ment stretching  out  as  many  years  as 
most  of  us  are  going  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. There  is  no  willingness  to  talk  in 
terms  of  new  revenues.  David  Stock- 
man has  Just  estimated  that  we  will 
have  a  budget  deficit  in  1988  of  $175 
billion;  not  the  $100  billion  that  the 
President  had  attempted  to  bring  it  to. 

We  know  we  are  going  to  be  dealing 
In  a  very  tight,  strategic  budget  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  indeed 
this  Congress  is  going  to  have  to  make 
choices  about  where  to  put  ite  dollars. 
Not  Just  choices  between  conventional 
and  theater  and  strategic  weapons. 
That  we  have  to  do  as  well,  but  when 
we  look  at  the  future  of  our  strategic 
systems,  we  have  to  opt  for  those  that 
have  passed  far  more  rigorous  teste 
than  the  MX  has  passed. 

We  have  a  D-5  to  be  deployed  in  the 
Trident.  We  have  a  very  advantageous 
Stealth  Bomber  Program,  which  hope- 
fully, will  immediately  follow  on  the 
procurement  of  100  B-lB's. 
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We  clearly  have  in  the  Midgetman. 
although  the  difficulty  of  deploying  it 
has  not  been  fully  explored,  an  option 
that  does  make  a  more  compatible  and 
secure  land-based  system,  one  that  we 
can  utilize  in  the  context  of  our  arms 
control  discussions  in  Geneva. 

We  have,  therefore,  better  approach- 
es, better  ways  to  spend  our  dolUuv. 
than  simply  procuring  more  MX's  be- 
cause that  process  is  under  way;  cer- 
tainly better  ways  of  deploying  land- 
based  missiles  than  in  the  vulnerable 
silos  of  the  Minuteman. 

This  amendment  recognizes  budget 
realities,  recognizes  strategic  realities, 
does  not  undermine  those  negotiating 
for  us  in  Geneva.  In  fact,  I  would 
argue  that  it  actually  bolsters  their 
ability  to  claim  that  we  wHl  have  a 
modernized  and  stabilized  strategic  de- 
terrent. It  does  not  go  back  on  deci- 
sions we  have  made  in  very  difficult 
days  in  the  past,  and  yet  it  realistically 
says,  "Enough  is  enough." 

The  administration  always  seems  to 
want  a  little  bit  more.  I  think  they  will 
take  whatever  the  Congress  will  give 
them.  But  In  this  instance,  I  think  it  is 
far  more  Important  for  us  to  look  at 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  cap  that  requires 
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the  reuithorisation  of  this  system  in 
the  context  of  competition  with  other 
more  vmlid  systems.  This  is  not  a 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  resolution 
that  simply  says.  "Let  us  take  a  tem- 
porary hiatus  at  this  point  and  take  a 
look  in  a  few  months."  This  says.  "We 
have  d<me  about  all  we  can  do  with 
this  very  vulnerable  system." 

So  I  urge  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  put  an  end  to  this  debate  and 
move  on  by  supporting  the  very  bal- 
anced compromise  that  Mavroules- 
McCurdy  presents. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Bftr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  ftuther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Sthattoh]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
a  good  deal  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
press  in  recent  weeks  about  waste. 
fraud,  and  abuse.  But  I  cannot  tlilnk 
of  anything  that  would  be  more  in 
keeping  with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
than  what  the  Bennett  amendment 
would  bring  about. 

Here  we  have  spent  some  $12  billion 
in  developing  this  MX  weapons 
system,  and  although  some  speakers 
say  it  does  not  work,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  does  work.  It  is  accu- 
rate: it  has  the  proper  weight  and  the 
proper  explosive  capability,  and  it  has 
in  fact  deterred  the  Soviets  from  at- 
tacking us. 

But  the  Bennett  amendment  would 
not  only  strike  out  the  missOes  that 
we  voted  for  a  couple  of  months  ago  in 
the  1985  budget,  under  that  strange 
arrangement  of  four  votes:  Mr.  Beit- 
ifRT's  amendment  would  even  elimi- 
nate the  fimds  for  basing  mode  for 
these  21  missiles  we  voted  for  earlier. 
This  is  a  lltUe  bit  like  the  Air  Force. 
The  Air  Force  decided  that  they  had 
too  much  money  invested  in  spare 
puts,  so  they  got  rid  of  the  spare 
puts;  and  then  later  on  they  had  to 
buy  those  parts  back  at  about  three 
times  the  costi 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  peddle  an 
MX  missile  warhead  over  to  Europe  to 
try  to  encourage  General  Rogers  in 
carrying  on  conventional  warfare.  I  do 
not  know  what  you  do  with  an  unused 
missile  and  what  you  do  with  an 
unused  basing  mode.  We  are  Just  put- 
ting the  money  down  the  drain  in  the 
Bennett  amendment  and  I  think  this 
is  a  rather  shocking  kind  of  thing  to 
do. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  50  missiles.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DiCKiHSOH]  has  the  right  idea. 
The  Mavroules  amendment  is  some- 
what along  the  lines  of  the  Dickinson 
amendment,  but  It  has  one  flaw.  It 
does  not  indicate,  as  they  have  indicat- 
ed in  the  other  body,  that  they  will  ap- 
prove more  missiles  if  a  better  shel- 


tered i  type  of  basing  mode  can  be 
foundi  with  elements  of  deception  and 
with  ^ore  mobility.  That  is  what  we 
otightto  be  doing  here.  We  are  sinuily 
"pauamg"  at  50  missiles  in  the  Dickin- 
son unendment.  In  the  Mavroules 
amenftoent  we  are  capping  them  out. 
Why  should  we  cap  them?  Why  should 
we  saf  that  this  is  the  absolute  end? 

Let  me  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  indi- 
cate ttiat  we  have,  I  think,  been  for- 
gettins  what  has  been  happening  in 
the  wvlet  Union  since  our  last  vote. 
Here  te  the  Defense  Daily  for  Tuesday, 
June  11.  The  Soviets  are  accelerating 
new  generation  of  ICBM's  while  we 
are  h^re  trying  to  wipe  out  our  own 
best  i^issUe.  the  MX. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
fromlNew  York  [Mr.  STRAROif]  has 
expirfd.  

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
Toif  ]  ki  order  that  he  might  respond  to 
the  ientleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lagomarsiho]  . 

MrJliAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.!  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomla. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tlenuKi  for  his  statement  and  say  that 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Dickin- 
son ainendment. 

I  ail  struck  by  the  fact  that  again 
we  ai^  called  upon  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion 6f  deploying  the  MX  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile.  Again  we  must 
revisit  the  arguments  as  to  why  the 
United  States  must  defend  itself 
against  the  ever-growing  Soviet  nucle- 
ar threat  and.  again,  we  must  restate 
certain  facts  about  the  UJS.  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  aggression  by  our 
avowfd  enemy,  armed  with  nuclear 
forces  capable  of  destroying  practical- 
ly al  of  our  land-based  retaliatory 
weappns  in  a  first  strike. 

Let  us  review  the  record  for  a 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Under  Presi- 
dent4  Nixon.  Ford.  Carter,  and  now 
Reaoan.  we  have  sought  the  perfect 
land-based  nuclear  missile.  It  has  yet 
to  be  found  or  deployed.  President 
Carter  (a  Democrat)  proposed  200 
MX's.  Today,  however,  we  debate  12 
missfles  instead  of  21  missiles,  40  MX's 
Inst^  of  100,  and  100  missiles  instead 
of  2Qp.  So  much  for  President  Carter's 
and  President  Reagan's  requests. 

Let  us  review  the  prime  reasons  why 
the  United  States  needs  to  deploy  the 
full  complement  of  100  MX's.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  at  the  same  time  ad- 
dress the  key  arguments  that  have 
been  offered  in  opposition  to  the  MX. 
First  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  is  aging 
and  needs  replacement,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  1990'8  but  now. 
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The  Titans  are  being  rapidly  retired. 
Why?  They  are  unreliable  and  hence 
do  not  contribute  to  deterrence.  The 
Minutemaa  is  now  over  a  decade  old 
and  is  beconing  increasingly  imable  to 
fulfill  its  Mission.  In  fact,  from  Van- 
denberg  AJr  Force  Base  in  my  district 
in  California,  the  Air  Force  and  SAC 
take  operational  missiles  from  their 
sUos  in  th^  Central  United  States  and 
test-fire  them  for  reliability  and  per- 
formance. I  Several  Minutemen  tests 
have  faOed  recently,  due  to  missile  de- 
fects. I  am  certain  my  good  friends  on 
the  Armea  Services  Committee  would 
attest  to  this.  We  hate  to  acknowledge 
it,  but  such  test  failures  are  a  fact 
nonetheless.  These  missiles  are  simply 
old  and  not  as  reliable  as  they  once 
were.  They  need  to  be  replaced  by  the 
ItCS.  I 

Second,  let  us  look  at  Soviet  ICBM 
deployments,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Sovi- 
ets' SS-18|  ICBM  force  alone  has  the 
yield  and  pecancy  to  enable  it  to  de- 
stroy ewers  hard  target  here  in  the 
United  Spites.  Again,  they  could 
attack  us  with  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  SS-18  force,  keeping  the  rest  of 
their  nuclear  forces  in  reserve,  and  be 
insured  off  destroying  over  90  percent 
of  our  lani-based  retaliatory  missiles. 

Since  1979.  when  SALT  2  was  signed, 
the  Sovieis  have  added  almost  5.000 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  to  their  al- 
ready burgeoning  inventory.  This  has 
been  neuf y  an  80-percent  increase  in 
the  nimiber  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads aim^  at  the  United  States  since 
SALT  2  wps  signed.  Nearly  80  percent. 
So  much  for  Ambassador  Gerard 
Smith's  statements  regarding  the  U.S. 
"objective  of  follow-on  negotiations 
*  *  * "  after  SALT  1  was  signed  in 
1972.  If  you  recall.  Mr.  Chairman.  Am- 
bassador ^oith,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  said  in  "imilateral  state- 
ment A"  that  our  objectives  in  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  arms  control  negoti- 
ations wilih  the  Soviet  Union  was  "to 
constrain  I  and  reduce  on  a  long-term 
basis  thrfats  to  the  siurivability  of 
our  *  *  *  strategic  retaliatory  forces." 
Has  the  survivability  of  our  land-based 
forces  beoi  increased.  Blr.  Chairman? 
Has  the  aovlet  threat  been  at  all  "con- 
strained and  reduced"? 

It  is  also  often  stated  or  assumed 
that  the^uantity  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  steacfily  Increased,  and  that  we 
now  havelmore  nuclear  weapons  than 
ever.  That  is.  in  fact,  the  case  for  the 
Soviet  Iniion.  whose  stockpile  has 
grown  without  interruption  ever  since 
the  USSR  first  acquired  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  1949.  For  the  United  States,  the 
exact  opiioslte  Is  true:  The  number  of 
weapons  In  the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile 
is  now  at  Its  lowest  level  in  20  years.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  our  total  inventory  was  one-third 
higher  in  1967  than  it  is  today.  The 
current  yield  total,  or  explosive  power, 
or  our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile  is 
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today  only  one-quarter  of  its  peak  in 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's. 

The  United  States  has  imilaterally 
dismantled  and  destroyed  sevenl  po- 
seidon  submarines,  several  Titan  mis- 
siles, and  tens  of  B-52  nuclear  capable 
bombers,  due  to  age  and  unreliability. 
The  United  States  and  our  NATO 
allies  have  unllateraUy  withdrawn 
over  1,000  nuclear  weapons  from 
Europe  and  will  be  removing  an  equal 
number  of  warheads  from  service  as 
the  Pershing  2's  and  GLCM's  are  de- 
ployed, themselves  as  response  to  the 
Soviet's  massive  deployments  of  SS- 
20's.  And,  as  was  driven  home  in  the 
President's  recent  report  to  Congress 
on  continued  U.S.  observance  of  SALT 
limits,  we  remain  in  complete  compli- 
ance with  all  SALT  provisions. 

Where,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  alleged 
arms  race  for  which  many  here  in  this 
body  seem  to  blame  the  United  States? 
If  there  is  an  arms  race,  it  is  surely 
one-sided. 

If  this  Congress  cuts  the  BCX  pro- 
gram, or  if  we  in  effect  kill  it.  we  will 
have  less  than  500  prompt,  hard-target 
warheads  for  a  Soviet  target  base  of 
well  over  5.000  targets,  including  the 
deep  imderground  command  poets 
that  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  po- 
litical and  military  leaders  would  hide 
in  and  direct  a  global  war  against  the 
United  States  from,  should  such  a  con- 
flict erupt.  We  cannot  even  target 
hundreds  of  these  locations.  Mr. 
Chairman.  They  have  been  placed  in 
sanctuary  by  Congress'  refusal  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  100  MX's.  The  Con- 
gress has  become  the  guarantor  of  the 
survivability  of  Soviet  military  targets. 

We  can  barely  find,  much  less 
target.  Soviet  mobile  missiles— those 
both  overtly  and  covertly  deployed— 
and  we  can  only  guess  how  many 
ICBM's  the  Soviets  have  secretly  built 
and  hidden  from  our  reconnaissance 
satellites.  Furthermore,  some  analysts 
say  the  SS-18  ICBM  has  10  warheads. 
Others  note  that  it  has  been  tested 
with  14  warheads.  Still  others  believe 
that  in  time  of  war  they  could  load  up 
to  30  warheads  onto  these  monster 
missiles.  What  would  that  do  to  our 
ability  to  insure  the  survivability  of 
our  land-based  retaliatory  ci4>ability? 
But  do  we  even  consider  providing 
funds  for  programs  like  the  MX  which 
can  hold  a  similar  percentage  of  Soviet 
hard  targets  at  risk— those  targets 
which  the  Soviets  themselves  have  re- 
peatedly say  they  value  most?  No. 
Today,  my  colleagues,  we  discuss  fund- 
ing for  Just  40  MX  missUes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  also  inspect  the 
argument  that  some  opponents  of  the 
MX  have  used:  That  is,  that  we  should 
hold  off,  not  worry  about  the  Soviet 
threat  today,  and  wait  for  the  Midget- 
man.  It's  Just  like  many  of  our  col- 
leagues to  stridently  oppose  those 
weapons  systems  like  the  MX  close  to 
actual  deplosrment.  These  are  the 
same  Members  who  believe  our  prob- 
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lems  would  best  be  solved  by 
wemx>n  that  is  not  yet  ready, 
around  the  comer. 

True,  the  Midgetman  will  be  less  vul- 
nerable than  MX  deployed  in  Minute- 
man  silos.  But  this  is  only  the  ease  of 
the  Soviets  cease  the  proliferation  of 
accurate  warheads.  The  Soviets  are 
within  Just  1  year  we  are  told  of  de- 
plosring  both  the  SS-24  and  88-25. 
The  SS-25  mobfle  ICBM  is  especially 
disturbing  because  it  is  highly 
MIRVd.  accurate  and  counterf orce  ca- 
pable. So  the  proliferation  of  accivate 
warheads,  which  could  be  used  to  bar- 
rage the  limited  deployment  area  of 
the  Midgetman.  in  essence  ensures 
that  that  system,  too,  will  be  some- 
what vulnerable. 

The  bipartisan  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  said  we  must  at  once  redress 
the  Soviets'  expanding  lead  in  prompt, 
hard-target  kill  capability— itself  a 
dangerous  outgrowth  of  SALT  and  the 
inability  of  the  arms  control  process  to 
assure  the  survivability  of  our  retalia- 
tory forces.  In  order  to  redress  this 
current  destabilizing  imbalance,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  argued,  the 
Congress  will  either  have  to  deploy 
100  MX's  or  speed  up  the  Midgetman 
program  and  deploy  in  the  near-term 
about  1.000  of  that  single-warhead 
missile.  Yet.  I  here  neither  option 
being  discussed  today.  Mr.  Chairman. 
In  fact,  the  cries  have  already  been 
heard  in  these  hallowed  halls  saying 
the  Midgetman  is  too  expoisive  and 
even  too  capable. 

The  Midgetman  is  only  a  partial  so- 
lution to  our  strategic  problems.  If 
those  who  are  now  arguing  for  the 
Midgetman  and  against  the  MX  be- 
cause of  its  vulnerability  were  to  put 
their  money  where  their  mouth  is. 
they  would  offer  and  vote  for  an 
amendment  providing  fimding  for 
speeding  up  the  research  and  for  pro- 
ciiring  Midgetman.  The  most  danger- 
ous threat  we  face,  my  colleagues,  is 
not  in  the  early  1990'8,  but  is  instead 
now. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hear  no  sub- 
stantive responses.  We  are  instead 
faced  with  a  decision  to  deploy  Just  40 
MX's.  and  this  is  after  the  SovieU 
have  deployed  over  600  MX-type 
ICBM's  since  1979;  600  since  1979. 

The  Midgetman,  which  I  support, 
and  think  ought  to  be  speeded  up,  will 
be  big  bucks;  let's  all  admit  that  right 
now.  The  cost  of  40  or  50  or  even  100 
MX's  will  pale  in  comparison  to  the 
costs  associated  with  researching,  de- 
veloping, manning,  protecting  and 
maldng  mobile  the  Midgetman. 

I  sincerely  question  the  intentions  of 
those  Members  who  are  now  saying 
that  we  should  forgo  the  MX  for  the 
Midgetman.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  many  of  those  Members  in 
the  future  vote  the  funds  needed  to 
build  a  sufficient  number  of  Midget- 
men. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue  to  hear 
that  the  MX  is  flawed  because  it  is 
vulnerable.  Well,  both  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration have  offered  numberous  plans 
for  deceptively  basing  the  MX  or  de- 
fending it  Take,  for  example,  the 
racetrack  option— an  idea  which  would 
have  cost  $46  billion.  Where  were 
those  who  today  complain  about  the 
MX's  vulnerability  when  this  proposal 
was  offered?  They  were  calling  it  too 
expensive.  The  dense  pack  basing 
mode  would  have  also  protected  the 
MX.  It  too  was  shot  down  by  the  Con- 
gress. Air-based  MX's  suffered  the 
same  fate  as  did,  I  am  told,  hundreds 
of  alternative  basing  modes  to  make 
the  MX  less  vulnerable. 

I  am  afraid.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
witnessing  a  caU  for  killing  the 
and  getting  n«*thing  tn  return,  "f^^rr^ 
of  negotiating  it  away  in  exchange  for 
SS-18's  or  S8-24's  or  S8-3S'8,  the  Con- 
gress is  unilaterally  giving  the  Soviets 
exactly  what  they  would  have  other- 
wise had  to  bargain  for.  If  opponents 
of  the  MX  think  we  shouldn't  fund  tt 
because  it's  vulnerable,  let's  see  them 
put  up  the  money  for  either  rtof^TuWm 
the  MX— which  is  technically  feasible 
today  with  existing  off-the-shelf  tech- 
nologies—or n4>idly  deploying  the 
Midgetman  in  sufficient  numbers— 
which  I  propose  wOl  never  happen  be- 
cause of  the  Congress'  oonoein  about 
the  missUes'  great  costs. 

This  vulnerability  issue  wOl  not  go 
away,  BCr.  Chairman.  Political  and 
military  strategists  from  both  parties 
have  lamented  systems  whldi  are  vul- 
nerable when  deployed,  like  the  MX. 
We  now  hear  calls  from  Members  of 
this  body  to  cancel  the  1^  program, 
to  cap  its  deployment  at  40.  because  it 
is  vulnerable.  MX  would  be  aooQ>table, 
it  is  argued,  if  it  were  less  vulnerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everything  I  have 
said  has  been  known  by  this  body  for 
several  years.  The  Congress  has  con- 
sidered and  rejected  invulnerable  and 
deceptive  basing  modes  for  the  MX. 
And  now  the  House  stands  ready  to 
slash  the  SDIO  budget  in  those  areas 
that  are  most  promising  for  defending 
the  MX.  as  well  as  actual  MX  procure- 
ment funds. 

I  submit  that  those  that  are  decry- 
ing the  MX  as  too  vulnerable  are 
avoiding  reality,  Bir.  Chairman.  If  vul- 
nerability is  a  problon,  let's  redress  it 
here  and  now.  Let's  defend  MX  or  ap- 
prove dense  pack  or  racetrack  or  scnne 
other  basing  mode.  Let's  cut  the  rheto- 
ric and  get  on  with  the  business  of 
providing  for  the  common  defense  as 
the  Constitution  demands. 

I  will  vote  for  the  MX  today,  BCr. 
Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  because 
we  need  it  to  deter  the  Soviets;  to  re- 
place our  aging  and  unreliable  ICBM 
forces;  to  improve  our  chances  of 
reaching  a  decent  agreemmt  In 
Geneva,  and  to  redress  the  destabilis- 
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tnc  advantage  the  Soviets  hold  in 
hard-target  kill  capability.  Let  us  re- 
member that,  aa  President  Reagan  has 
said.  "A  nuclear  war  cannot  be  won 
and  must  never  be  fought"  If  we  are 
serious  about  our  constitutional  re- 
sponslMlities  of  defending  this  Nation, 
if  we  are  solous  about  the  MX,  if  we 
are  serious  about  deterring  Soviet  nu- 
clear hi»/*iw»n  and  aggressicm.  if  we 
are  serious  about  remaining  confident 
in  our  ability  to  deploy  sufficient 
forces  and  strategic  defenses  for  our 
own  protection,  then  let  us  recognise 
these  facts  and  get  on  with  approving 
MX  procurement  money.  If  we  are  not 
serious,  we  are  wasting  the  taxpayers 
time  and  money.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
are  sending  a  dangerous  and  altogeth- 
er incorrect  signal  to  both  our  enemies 
in  Moscow  and  our  allies  in  Europe. 
Asia,  and  elsewhere,  about  our  willlng- 
ness  or  resolve  to  defend  ourselves  and 
our  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
MX  and  defeat  those  amendments 
which  would  cancel  the  much-needed 
MX  MissUe  Program. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
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This  information  comes  from  the 
Naticmal  Intelligence  Estimate.  No- 
vember 3. 1985.  It  indicates  "a  danger- 
ously worsening  state  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary supremancy  as  a  result  of  signifi- 
cantly changed  Judgments."  and  here 
we  are  going  to  scrap  the  MX.  which 
we  have  already  paid  $12  bOlion  for.  It 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  MAVROULBB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  AuComl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

BCr.  AnCOIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  thing  that  I 
want  to  say  is  that  while  we  keep 
coming  out  with  new  reports  of  the 
Soviet  military  power  aiul  the  Soviet 
might.  <me  day.  probably,  we  will  learn 
from  past  ezpoienoe  to  come  out  here 
Just  one  day  and  talk  about  the  great 
powers  that  we  have  here  In  the 
United  States,  and  then  we  can  make 
an  honest  comparison.  I  do  not  think 
those  compulsons  hold  water. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
behalf  of  the  Mavroules  amenctanent. 
should  the  Bennett  amendment  be  de- 
feated. I  think  there  is  another  point 
that  we  have  not  yet  considered  today, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to.  and  that  Is: 
How  are  we  going  to  build  the  Midget- 
man  and  the  glass  Jaw  MX  at  the  same 
time? 

It  appears  that  President  Reagan,  in 
what  is  beyond  a  doubt  the  wisest  dicl- 
slon  of  his  career  is  apparently  going 
to  continue  to  observe  the  SALT  n 
treaty.  This  treaty  permits  only  one 
new  ICBM.  It  allows  us  to  build  either 


the  gliss  Jaw  MX  or  the  Midgetman. 
but  noi  both. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  some  concern 
that  tixe  Soviets  may  have  violated 
this  pitDvision  with  the  SS-24  and  the 
SS-25.:but  while  the  evidence  for  the 
SS-25  being  a  new  miasUe  is  scmiewhat 
ambigaous.  there  would  be  no  ambigu- 
ity whi^soever  about  the  combination 
of  construction  of  the  glass  Jaw  f£X 
and  the  Midgetman  together  on  our 
side.  Iliis  would  be  a  violation  of 
SALT  H  beyond  doubt 

It  is  also  true  that  we  have  declared 
the  glgss  Jaw  MX  to  be  our  one  new 
missilcv  UKl  that  the  treaty  provides 
no  wa^  to  amend  this  declaration.  If 
we  want  the  BCidgetman.  and  I  think 
we  8tM>uld  move  toward  it,  we  are 
going  io  have  to  renegotiate  the  SALT 
n  treSty.  But  every  glass  Jaw  MX  we 
build,  and  certainly  every  glass  Jaw 
MX  w^  deploy,  is  going  to  weaken  our 
Mldgeiman  negotiating  position. 
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If  we  want  Midgetman.  which  is  a 
survivable  retaliatory  missile  sjrstem. 
we  ne0d  the  tightest  possible  ci^  on 
the  glass  Jaw  MX.  vulnerable  as  it  is. 

FinMly,  some  glass  Jaw  MX  advo- 
cates  iay  it  is  more  efficient  to  deploy 
SO  glass  Jaws  rather  than  40  glass 
Jaws— we  heard  it  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago— because  ICBMs  are  set  up  in 
squadions  of  50.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  understand  that  it  is  true  that  a 
squadton  of  40  glass  Jaw  MX's  and  10 
Mlnutfeman  missiles  would  be  cost-in- 
effective. But  the  solution  is  fairly 
clear.  It  seems  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rtrssap.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  pregon  [Mr.  AuConr]  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mi.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlemafi  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConrl. 

Mr.  AxKX>IN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to 
deploi  40  tfaas  Jaw  missUes.  not  SO. 
and  tvtire  the  10  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
limiting  the  deployment  of  the  glass 
Jaws  io  40  and  retiring  10  Mlnuteman 
missO^  from  that  squadron  to  make 
room  tfor  the  10  Poseidon  submarines 
that  you  would  have  to  otherwise  dis- 
mande  in  order  to  stay  under  the 
SALT!  n  ceilings.  Poseidons  are  inf  1- 
nitelyl  more  survivable  than  either  MX 
iuteman  miaiiles.  I  think  we  can 
that  10  survivable  Poseidons 
Itely  worth  more  than  10  non- 
ible  ICBMm,  be  they  Mlnuteman 
ley  the  glass  Jaw  MX. 
Th4  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Snu^toKl  said  that  the  approach  of 
both  the  Bennett  and  BCavroules 
amendments  is  like  the  Air  Force  sell- 
ing d[f  spare  parts  and  then  buying 
themjback  again.  Actually  building  the 
glass  Jaw  MX  is  a  lot  more  like  the 
Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor  when  it  put  all 
its  stdck  on  the  deployment  of  nonsur- 
vlvable  basing  for  military  assets 
which  the  enemy  force  consequently 
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moved    in 
smithereen^. 

So.  Mr.  0iairman.  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  oitght  to  support  the  Mav- 
roules appBoach  and  the  Bennett  ap- 
proach, and  I  hope  that  my  ooUeagues 
willdothat^ 

The  CHAORMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  Ifrom  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nfsoif  1  has  ft  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  mj^elf  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  for  my 
amendment  let  me  say  that  there  has 
been  a  greajt  deal  of  controversy  gener- 
ated over  this  missile  system  over  a 
number  of  years.  I  would  hc^e  that  by 
this  vote  t^day  and  the  action  of  this 
Congress  lie  can  resolve  the  question 
and  go  on  tb  other  things,  putting  that 
behind  us.  Let  us  make  it  a  final,  finite 
decision  today  so  we  know  where  we 
stand  and  go  on  about  our  business 
and  look  at  other  strategic  systems, 
devoting  o«r  time  to  matters  that  de- 
serve our  Attention,  because  we  have 
rehashed  this  so  many  times. 

There  are  Members  in  this  body  who 
do  not  wijnt  the  MX  at  alL  Borne 
forthrightiy  and  outrightly  say  that 
they  do  not  want  it  and  say  they  are 
going  to  vote  against  it  That  is  fine, 
and  that  is 'their  right. 

There  are  others  who  would  like  to 
be  a  little  devious  about  it  and  kill  it  a 
littte  bit  at  a  time.  That  is  really  the 
effect  not  necessarily  the  intention,  of 
the  authors  of  the  amendments,  but 
that  is  the  effect  of  what  we  are  doing 
now.  If  we  cannot  kill  it  outright  and 
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1-on.  then  let  us  Just  whit- 


what  we  have  done:  The 

,tion  has  come  out 

has  said,  that  we 

This  administration  said. 

luld  be  adequate,  so  we  cut 

bw,  in  the  face  of  political 
other  things,  the  adminis- 

now  the  other  body  have 
have  settled  on  cutting 
that  in  half  to  SO.  That  is  what  I  am 
offering  bymy  amendmmt  to  make  it 
conform  to  what  the  other  body  has 
already  done  in  this  Congress  and 
what  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  De- 
partment if  Defense  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  administration.  We 
would  limit  it  to  SO,  and  build  1  squad- 
ron, a  deployable  squadron,  a  workable 
squadron  pf  SO.  At  that  time  we  will 
stop.  We  11(01  go  forward  and  build  test 
ml— iig«  only.  We  will  keep  the  produc- 
tion line  warm  and  go  forward  for  1 
year  or  2  years  to  give  the  Soviets  an 
opportunity  to  come  and  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  our  negotiators  in 
a«ieva.    I 

That  is  what  we  are  offering  here,  in 
addition  to  the  $228  million  worth  of 
savings.  TtoiB  is  something  this  cotm- 
try  needs,  lit  gives  us  an  opportimlty  to 


show  our 


good  faith  to  negotiate  per- 


haps in  tie  future  down  no  nuclear 


weapons.  But  in  the  meantime  we  are 
not  throwing  away  a  capability  either 
to  bufld  or  to  deploy.  We  are  deploying 
one  full  squadron,  and  it  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  deploy  80  percent 
of  a  squadron  or  to  mix  it  with  the 
Mlnuteman. 

So  we  are  being  asked  and  I  am 
asking  the  Members  to  Just  stop  at  50, 
continue  the  warm  line,  and  let  us  see 
if  this  will  bring  desirable  results  in 
Geneva.  To  do  less  really  is  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  getting  the  full  value  of  the 
money  already  ment  in  research  and 
develomnent  and  the  hardening  of  our 
deployment  sites.  This  is  the  rational 
way  to  approach  it 

The  first  vote  will  be  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavboulis],  and 
he  would  come  in  instead  and  say, 
"Don't  go  SO,  go  40."  But  I  think  there 
is  another  thing  we  need  to  look  at 
How  vulnerable  are  the  legs  of  our 
triad? 

Well,  we  know  that  in  all  probability 
this  is  the  most  vulnerable,  particular- 
ly without  hardening  of  the  basing 
sites.  Secondly,  we  say,  "Well,  we  have 
the  B-1." 

Well,  we  do  not  have  the  B-1  yet 
We  wiU  have  it  sometime  in  the 
future.  Well,  we  do  have  the  air- 
breathing  leg  of  the  triad,  and  then  we 
have  always  relied  on  the  security  of 
our  Trident  and  our  submarine  force. 

But  I  hope  the  Members  of  this 
body  wiu  stop  and  reflect  for  a 
moment  and  wonder,  as  I  do,  how 
much  the  Walker  family  spy  revela- 
tion has  hurt  the  security  of  our  sub- 
marines at  sea.  We  do  not  know.  Those 
of  us  on  the  committee  and  those  of  us 
who  are  privy  to  inside  briefings  do 
not  know.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
it  is  at  risk.  So  what  we  should  do  is 
certainly  enhance  our  capability  there, 
but  let  us  not  diminish  our  capability 
with  this  leg  of  the  triad. 

I  would  like  to  correct  one  thing 
that  has  been  said  before  about  my 
amendment  being  a  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  only,  and  that  it  has  no  legal 
effect.  This  is  not  true.  One  paragrt4>h 
says  that  "It  is  the  sense  of  Congress," 
but  if  you  would  look  on  page  2,  panip 
graph  (b),  where  It  says,  "Limitation 
on  fiscal  year  1986  and  earlier  funds," 
it  says— and  this  is  law— 

None  of  the  funds  sppropriated  or  other- 
wise msde  svallable  in  an  appropriation  lav 
for  fiscal  year  1986  or  any  prior  fiscal  year 
for  procurement  of  miaaileB  for  the  Air 
Force  may  be  used- 

(1)  to  deploy  more  than  50  MX  mlsBlles  in 
existins  llinuteman  bOob; 

(2)  to  modify,  or  prepare  for  modification, 
more  than  SO  existing  Minuteman  silo*.  .  . 

(3)  to  acquire  basing  sets  for  more  than  SO 
MX  deployed  miasiles.  .  . 

So  this  goes  on  and  it  does  in  fact  le- 
gally limit  it  to  SO. 

So  the  bottom  line  is,  will  we  settle 
for  half  of  what  we  wanted,  which  is  a 
reasonable  number,  and  conforms  to 


what  the  administration  has  agreed  to 
and  conforms  to  what  the  other  body 
has  done  in  passing  its  defense  author- 
ization bill  this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  workable 
number.  It  completes  one  squadron, 
and  it  saves  $228  million.  If  we  can  get 
this  behind  us,  then  we  will  not  have 
to  vote  on  it  next  year  and  the  next 
year,  and  we  will  never  have  to  vote  on 
it  again  untU  and  unlev  the  adminis- 
tration decides  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  negotiate  in  good  faith,  at  which 
time  they  will  come  back  to  us  »«<< 
say,  "Let's  go  forward.  We  have  kept 
the  line  warm.  Let's  go  forward  with 
the  building  of  it"  And  I  hope  to  God 
that  time  never  comes. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  vote  no 
on  the  Mavroules  amendment  so  we 
can  reach  my  original  amendment  aiyi 
vote  for  the  SO  missfles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  huk.  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavhoolks]  has  6W  minutes  remain- 
ing. Mid  the  gentleman  from  norlda 
[BCr.  Buflcrx]  has  30  minutes  remain- 
ing and  has  reserved  the  balance  of  his 
time. 

The  Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavbodus]. 

Mr.  MAVROULBB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCdbdt]. 
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Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  coUeague  yielding  the 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  moment  at  the  end  of  this 
debate  to  attempt  to  clarify  the  parlia- 
mentary procedures  under  which  we 
are  operating  and  to  explain  the  pooi- 
ble  votes,  if  I  can. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKDrsoH]  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  60  d^loyed  MX 
missUes  and  to  have  a  pause  for  fiscal 
year  1988. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  MavbouusI  and  myself  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Diamraoir]  to 
place  a  permanent  cap  on  the  MX  mis- 
siles at  40. 

_The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BnniRT]  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  our  amendment  which  would  pro- 
vide no  moneys  and  sero  deployment 
for  this  year. 

Now,  the  Bennett  amendment  would 
be  the  first  in  order  for  a  vote.  After 
the  Bennett  amendment  is  either 
voted  on,  di^enaed  with  or  whatever, 
then  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMi.  CousTxa]  has  Indicated  that  per- 
haps he  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amoidment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mav- 
Bouiss]  and  myself. 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coubtxb] 
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does  offer  his  amendment  then  I 
intend  to  offer  the  same  language  **»»t 
we  offered  earlier  as  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKiHsoa]. 

So  what  that  would  do  in  effect  is 
still  provide  for  a  vote  on  the  McCur- 
dy-Mavroules  amendment  first  on  40 
missiles  capped,  after  which  we  would 
have  a  vote  on  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment at  SO. 

Now,  I  am  sure  after  that  explana> 
tlon  everycme  is  thoroughly  ocmfused, 
but  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  any 
way  that  it  is  offered,  we  intend  to 
offer  our  amendment  as  such  to  pro- 
vide for  a  vote  first  on  40,  aft^  the 
vote  on  the  Bennett  amendment  and 
then  conclude  with  a  vote  at  50. 

Mr.  MAVROULBB.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point  and  the  point  that  I  want  to 
make  at  this  time  is  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Diacnraoa] 
and  I  had  a  gentleman's  agreement 
and  we  went  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. The  gentleman  from  Ai«ii»wift 
[Mr.  DicxnisoH]  had  the  alternative 
as  to  whether  to  offer  it  first  or  take 
the  back  end. 

I  acceded  to  his  wishes,  as  two  gen- 
tlemen  do.  The  gentleman  decided  to 
go  first 

I  agreed  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dicxmsov]  before  the 
Rules  Committee:  so  what  we  are 
saying,  this  was  set  up  through  the 
Rules  Ccmuiittee.  People  voted  on  the 
rule  today.  If  indeed  the  gentleman 
fnun  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coubtbb]  is 
going  to  offer,  and  that  was  not  part 
of  the  agreement  I  have  to  be  up 
front  here,  then  we  are  forced  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Dickinson 
amendment  and  get  the  first  vote. 

I  think  we  can  save  ourselves  an 
awful  lot  of  time  here  if  we  stick  to 
the  agreement  made  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ai*ti»wi«  []|£i>.  DicKni- 
so*]  and  myself  before  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  rcnn 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mabxbt]. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mavroules-McCurdy 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Dickinson  amendment 

The  real  choice  before  us  today  is  an 
amendmoit  that  closes  the  door  on 
MX  deployments,  and  an  amendment 
that  puts  a  revolving  door  on  MX  de- 
ployments: between  an  amendment 
that  brings  an  end  to  the  MX  battle, 
and  an  amendment  that  assures  the 
fight  will  continue. 

As  you  know.  Congress  has  now  au- 
thorized production  of  a  total  of  42 
MX  missUes,  with  i4>proval  of  the 
second  21  coming  only  after  being  sub- 
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Jected  to  a  "big  max  attack"— a  mas- 
sive lobbying  effort  by  the  administra- 
tion and  Its  chief  arms  control  negotia- 
tor. Max  Kampelman.  to  convince  my 
moderate  colleagues  that  voting 
against  additional  MX  missiles  would 
"knock  the  legs  out  from  under  the 
bargaining  table." 

While  many  of  us  argued  that  a  con- 
tinued fencing  of  these  funds  would 
actually  give  the  United  States  more 
leverage  at  Geneva,  the  administration 
won  that  batUe.  It  got  its  21  MX's. 

Well  it  now  looks  that  the  adminis- 
tration may  have  won  the  battle  of  the 
second  21,  but  is  now  in  danger  of 
losing  the  war  for  the  fuU  100. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  that 
the  approval  of  more  MX  missiles 
makes  little  strategic  sense,  wiU  place 
an  intolerable  burden  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  can  no  longer  be  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  the  obviously  stalemated 
Geneva  negotiations. 

While  I  would  have  far  preferred  to 
see  none  to  these  destabilizing  missiles 
deployed,  halting  MX.  deployments  at 
40  wtecoB  a  logical  stopping  point  for 
the  program  for  several  reasons. 

First,  it  would  keep  the  MX  Pro- 
gram below  a  level  which  would  seri- 
ously threaten  a  first  strike.  According 
to  a  1982  Air  Force  report,  "the  initial 
deployment  of  40  MX's  in  existing 
silos  wiU  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  most 
threatening  Soviet  silo  sanctuaries  at 
risk."  If  this  is  the  case,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  need  for  us  to  build  more 
MX's. 

Second,  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
continue  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  to  the  tune  of  $40  billion.  We  aU 
know  that  the  MX  will  be  vulnerable 
to  a  Soviet  attack,  and  none  of  the  ad- 
ministration's elaborate  rationaliza- 
tions for  building  the  missile  has  been 
able  to  alter  that  fimdamental  fact. 

Finally,  it  is  now  obvious  that  fur- 
ther production  of  the  MX  wiU  have 
little  or  no  Impact  on  the  ongoing 
Geneva  talks.  The  administration 
never  viewed  this  missile  as  a  bargain- 
ing chip  in  the  negotiations  in  the  first 
place,  and  at  this  late  date  its  status 
no  longer  appears  central  to  the  nego- 
tiations—which are  at  an  impasse  over 
star  wars. 

Placing  a  permanent  statutory  limit 
on  the  deployment  of  MX  missiles 
would  make  it  clear  that  Congress  is 
no  longer  willing  to  support  a  contin- 
ued expansion  in  this  program. 

It  would  dose  the  door  on  the  MX 
debate— once  and  for  aU. 

The  Dickinson  amendment,  in  con- 
trast, would  provide  continued  f  imding 
for  a  further  expansion  of  the  MX 
program.  Under  this  amendment,  a 
meaningless  1-year  cup  of  50  missiles 
would  be  established,  and  12  new 
flight  tests  missiles  would  be  author- 
ised. The  deployment  cvp  would  only 
i4>ply  to  MX's  in  Minuteman  silos. 

Approval  of  the  Dickinson  amend- 
moit  will  merely  open  the  way  to  a  re- 


newed! MX  flight  next  year.  Both 
Caspat  Weinberger  and  Robert 
McFulane  have  indicated  that  they 
view  the  50  cap  as  "50  on  the  way  to 
100."  ^ 

Do  ^ou  think  they  are  really  going 
to  stod  at  50? 

I  sai  that  if  we're  going  to  cap  MX 
deplo^ents.  let  us  cap  them  once  and 
for  all. 

Let'a  nail  the  door  shut  on  further 
MX  d^loyments,  not  leave  it  open. 

Let'4  defeat  the  Dickinson  amend- 
ment. I  and  vote  for  the  Mavroules- 
McCuidy  cap  of  40  MX  missiles. 
Whait  are  we  doing? 
Are  we  spending  to  build  America's 
defense,  or  are  we  engaged  in  a  build- 
up for  buildup's  sake?  These  ICX  mis- 
siles ^rve  no  rational  purpose,  and 
there  I  is  no  rational  argument  for 
them. 

We've  heard  argumentation  ad  ab- 
surdiun  to  save  this  god-forsaken, 
worthless  weapon. 

The  reason  first  was  that  we  needed 
the  NIX  because  we  had  a  window  of 
vulnembility,  but  it  tiims  out  that  the 
MX  ifl^  going  to  be  deployed  right  in 
the  luddle  of  that  window  of  vulner- 
ability. So  MX  supporters  said,  presto 
changp,  the  window  of  vulnerability 
no  loneer  exists. 

A  yfar  ago,  they  said  we  need  the 
MX  because  we  aren't  talking  to  the 
Soviet^. 

Thid  year,  they  said  we  need  the  MX 
because  we  are  talking  to  the  Soviets. 
We  fave  them  the  MX,  and  the  arms 
talks  gre  on  a  fast  track  to  nowhere. 

The:  issue  is  not  do  you  want  to  be 
strong  because  the  MX  will  not  make 
usstrfng. 

The!  issue  is  do  you  want  a  nuclear 
war,  oecause  the  MX  will  make  a  nu- 
clear war  more  likely. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  crossing 
over  that  technological  barrier  that 
makes  it  possible  for  both  sides  to  con- 
sider jfighting  and  winning  a  nuclear 
war.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  clos- 
ing tUat  option  for  both  sides. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavkoulis]. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  ito  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  fcnoD]. 

Mr.jRUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Bennett  amendment 
to  eliminate  funding  for  additional 
MX  Peacekeeper  missiles. 

Just  3  months  ago,  we  approved 
funda  for  21  additional  MX  missiles, 
reco0ilzing  the  need  to  modernize  our 
land-^ased  strategic  forces  and  give 
our  0eople  in  Geneva  the  tools  they 
need  to  successfully  negotiate  a  mean- 
ingful arms  reduction  treaty. 

Since  then,  the  threat  to  our  Na- 
tion'* security  has  not  diminished.  In 
fact.  It  has  increased  substantially. 

Unsown  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  credibility  and  effectiveness  of  our 
sea-based  nuclear  forces  by  the  Walker 


spy  ring.  Sensitive  information  on  how 
the  United  States  tracks  Soviet  subma- 
rines and  what  strategy  the  United 
States  might  employ  in  a  crisis  may 
have  been  oompromiaed. 

With  the  I  credibility  of  our  sea-based 
force  in  question,  it  would  be  irrespon- 
sible and  dangerous  to  turn  back  the 
necessary  fiodemlzation  of  our  land- 
based  ssrsteins  and  have  two  legs  of  .the 
triad  at  riik.  We  have  not  deployed  a 
modemizeq  land-based  ICBM  since 
the  early  IJBTO's.  Out  "Htan  II  force  is 
being  retlrM  and  extensive  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  Minutonan  force  is  already 
required  to  keep  them  operational. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  will 
signal  a  lack  of  UJ3.  resolve  to  redress 
the  seriousi  imbalances  between  United 
States  and  I  Soviet  forces.  It  wlU  allow 
the  Soviets  an  important  victory  at 
the  bargaining  table  in  Geneva  with- 
out ever  having  to  give  anything  in 
return.       | 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  ADpABBO.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  sucbort  of  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[BSr.  MavrOulcs]. 

We  have  been  up  and  down  this  road 
too  many  times.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ready provided  funds  to  procure  42 
BfX  missil^.  in  addition  to  the  20  re- 
search missiles  previously  provided. 
We  don't  heed  anymore  missiles  and 
the  gentleman's  amendment  acknowl- 
edges thai  fact  and  provides  funds 
only  for  the  acquisition  of  basing  sites, 
system  support  for  the  deployment  of 
not  more  [than  40  MX  missiles,  and 
maintenanpe  of  the  production  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  everyone  in 
this  distinfuished  body  is  in  favor  of  a 
strong  natfonal  defense,  but  I  believe 
there  are  many  different  opinions  as 
to  what  institutes  a  strong  national 
defense.  The  preamble  to  the  Constit- 
tion  of  the  United  States  states  that 
we  should  "provide  for  the  common 
defense"  find  "promote  the  general 
welfare."  Oiur  forefathers  felt  it  was 
eqiuJly  important  to  maintain  a 
needed  defense  and  to  adequately  sup- 
port the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  If 
our  peopl9  are  not  properly  educated, 
our  farmcis  not  assisted  in  producing 
needed  coftunodltles,  and  our  financial 
matters  not  properly  balanced,  we  will 
have  no  strong  national  defense.  The 
people  and  the  economy  of  our  Nation 
provide  as  much  for  our  national  de- 
fense as  do  more  tanks,  gims,  and  mis- 
siles. I  p^«onally  believe  that  spend- 
ing $26  binion  for  vulnerable  MX  mis- 
siles does  ^ot  contribute  to  our  nation- 
al defense*  This  money  could  be  better 
used  to  further  the  needs  of  our 
youth,  fleers,  and  the  American 
people  in  general. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  2  years  ago,  when  we  were  consid- 
ering the  defense  appropriations  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983  on  the  floor  of  this 
same  Hoiise  of  Representatives,  we 


overwhelmingly  rejected  funds  for  the 
initial  procurement  of  the  first  five 
MX  missiles. 

The  administration  had  requested 
$1.5  billion  for  the  prociirement  of 
nine  MX  missiles:  however.  Congress 
only  authorized  $988  million  for  the 
procurement  of  five  missiles.  When 
the  defense  appropriations  biU  was  on 
the  floor,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
delete  all  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  MX  missiles,  and  it  was  approved  by 
a  record  vote  of  245  yeas  to  176  nays. 
The  basic  reason  for  this  denial  of  pro- 
curement funds  for  the  MX  was  that  a 
basing  mode  had  not  been  approved. 
The  arguments  at  that  time  were  that 
placing  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos 
was  a  nonoption  because  of  their  vul- 
nerability. That  is  the  exact  situation 
today— no  appropriate  basing  mode 
has  been  selected,  and  we  should  again 
reject  the  request  for  procurement  of 
additional  missiles  overwhelmingly. 

Last  year,  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  MX  because  the  Russians  had 
broken  off  the  talks  in  Geneva.  Now, 
we  are  told  we  must  build  MX  because 
the  Russians  have  come  back  to 
Geneva. 

Previously,  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  MX  because  Minuteman  silos 
were  vulnerable.  Now,  we  are  told  we 
must  build  MX  to  put  it  in  Minuteman 
silos. 

Previously,  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  buUd  BfX  because  there  was  a 
"window  of  vulnerability."  Now,  we 
are  told  we  must  build  MX  even 
though  that  "window"  never  existed. 

Previously,  we  were  told  that  we  had 
to  build  MX  because  it  could  be  used 
as  a  bargaining  chip.  Now,  we  are  told 
we  must  build  MX  because  it  is  not  a 
bargaining  chip. 

How  does  bussing  more  MX  missUes 
and  putting  them  in  Minuteman  silo 
solve  the  old  vulnerability  problem? 
The  answer  is  that  it  doesn't.  The 
reason  for  starting  MX  in  the  first 
place,  the  vulnerability  of  Minuteman 
sUos,  remains  unaddressed.  Buying 
more  MX  missiles  changes  nothing. 

How  does  buying  more  MX  missiles 
solve  the  old  "attractive  target"  prob- 
lem? The  answer  is  that  it  doesn't. 

The  President  fails  to  note  that  a  10- 
warhead  MX  in  a  viilnerable  silo  is  a 
far  more  attractive  target  than  a 
three-warhead  minuteman  in  the  same 
silo.  He  fails  to  do  so  even  through 
General  Scowcroft  has  admitted  this 
in  testimony  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

How  does  buying  more  MX  missUes 
solve  the  old  problem  of  making  the 
world  safe?  The  answer  is  that  it 
doesn't.  The  President  believes  that 
peace  will  be  strengthened  by  adding 
1,000  more  nuclear  warheads  to  oiu- 
stockpile.  We  already  have  9,000  stra- 
tegic nuclear  warheads.  Adding  to  a 
stockpile  already  beyond  reason  makes 
the  world  less,  not  more,  safe  from  the 
threat  of  annihilation. 


How  does  buying  more  MX  missiles 
address  the  old  question  of  overall  bal- 
ance of  forces?  The  answer  la  that  it 
doesn't.  The  President  says  he  wants 
more  MX  mlaallea  becauae  "The  aaym- 
metry  in  ICBM's  between  United 
States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces  re- 
mains very  much  in  their  favor."  The 
President  is  silent  on  SLBM's.  becauae 
the  aaymmetry  there  la  very  much  in 
our  f avor.The  fact  remaina  that  there 
is  iu>proxtmate  parity,  overall,  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  baaic  and  overrid- 
ing concern  remains  arms  control,  and 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Building  more  MX  mlaallea  takea  ua  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  keepa  ua 
locked  in  the  same  old  trvfi  of  move- 
countermove,  of  build-build  even 
more. 

It  is  the  same  discredited  strategy 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  sorry  state 
we  are  in  today. 

The  President  says  that  building  and 
deploying  100  MX  mlasilea  la  conaist- 
ent  with  U.S.  arms  control  policy.  But 
what  is  that  pollcsr?  How  can  we  say 
we  are  controlling  arms  by  building 
more  of  them?  In  this  Member's  opin- 
ion, the  way  to  control  arms  is  to  con- 
trol them,  and  the  first  step  in  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons  is  to  stop  building 
more  of  them. 

The  President  sajrs  that  we  need  to 
build  and  deploy  100  MX  missiles  to 
induce  the  Soviets  to  negotiate.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  the  number 
100.  The  Scrowcroft  Commission 
spoke  of  deploying  "on  the  order  of 
100  MX  missiles,"  implying  thereby 
that  the  number  was  not  fixed.  In 
fact,  the  President  seems  to  be  coming 
aroxmd  to  this  point  of  view  by  agree- 
ing with  the  Senate  to  deploy  only  SO 
MX  missiles.  I  woiild  point  out  that  it 
was  not  too  long  ago  that  the  Penta- 
gon was  telling  us  how  vital  it  was  to 
deploy  200  MX  missiles.  BCr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  already  funded  42  mis- 
siles. In  other  words,  we  already  have 
42  bargaining  chips— bargaining  chips 
which  will  not  actually  be  in  our  in- 
ventory starting  between  1  and  2  years 
from  now.  We  need  no  more.  If  42  MX 
missUes  do  not  induce  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate,  by  what  logic  will  additional 
MX.  missiles  make  them  do  so? 

Also,  keep  in  mind  that  during  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  Congress  has  provid- 
ed research  and  development  fimding 
which  has  allowed  the  procurement  of 
20  research  MX  missiles.  Seven  or 
eight  of  these  missiles  have  been  ex- 
pended, but  about  twelve  of  those  mis- 
siles remain  which  could  be  used  for 
deployment.  In  fact,  in  the  conference 
report  accompaning  the  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  appropriations  bill,  the 
following  language  was  included: 

The  conferees  note  that  the  MX  research 
and  development  program  Includes  the  ac- 
quisition of  missiles.  When  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  approved  a  permanent 
basing  mode,  missiles  which  have  been  ac- 


quired tmder  the  reMareb  aod  developnient 
program  may  be  deployed  In  the  approved 
pennsnent  baainc  mode.  The  conferees 
intend  by  this  action  to  wnphaaiw  their 
flnn  oommltment  to  modemlsaton  of  our 
strategic  nuclear  forces. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Congress 
is  ctmunitted  to  the  modernization  of 
the  strategic  forces,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  sufficient -.bargaining 
chUia  are  already  funded  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  United 
States  means  business. 

To  further  this  commitment,  the 
Congress  is  supporting:  MX  missUe. 
Midgetman  missile.  air-launched 
cruise  mlaaile,  sea-launched  cruise  mia- 
aile.  grouiul-launched  cruise  missile, 
Poseidon  [C-3]  missUe,  Trident  I  [C-4] 
missile.  Trident  n  [D-5]  mlssUe,  Per- 
shing n  missile,  B-1  bomber,  advanced 
technology  bomber.  Trident  subma- 
rine, warhead  and  nuclear  devices  for 
the  various  systems,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Minuteman  missile  force. 

Congress  has  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  most  of  his  strategic  programs. 
And  the  Soviet  Union  is  aware  of  this 
increased  and  continuing  support. 

The  present  production  schedule  for 
the  cxirrently  funded  MX  missiles 
could  be  slowed,  extending  missile  de- 
liveries over  several  years. 

This  i4>proach  would  keep  the  MX 
production  line  open  imtil  concrete  re- 
sults are  obtained  from  the  arms  talks 
in  Geneva  and  it  would  keep  the  MX 
missile  line  open  for  future  produc- 
tion. 

The  President  says  that  each 
Member  of  Congress  should  Join  him 
in  a  bipartisan  and  united  effort  to  ap- 
prove funds  for  additional  MX  missile 
procurement.  This  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  says  his  budget  deficits  are 
entirely  the  fault  of  the  Congress.  He 
is  the  same  President  who  says  that  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  "cut  irrespon- 
sible spending."  He  is  the  same  Presi- 
dent who  demands  that  the  Congress 
"rein  in  the  budget  monster." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already 
spent  far  too  much  of  our  treasure  on 
a  vulnerable  weapon  of  questionable 
military  value.  Do  we  have  an  extra 
$25  billion  lying  around  to  finance  this 
complete  missile  system  when  the  defi- 
cit will  exceed  $200  billi<m  this  current 
fiscal  year,  and  will  continue  to  mount 
in  years  to  come?  We  have  already 
funded  enough  MX  missOes  to  induce 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate,  if  indeed  such 
actions  will  ever  actually  provide  an 
inducement.  We  do  not  need  more  MX 
missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Mavroules  amendment.* 
•  Ml.  hEYlKE  of  California.  Mi. 
Chairman,  we  are  once  again  gathered 
to  discuss  the  fate  of  that  costly  and 
destabilldng  weapon— the  MX.  Since 
Congress  last  improved  acquisition  of 
21  MX  missiles  in  March,  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  provide  convincing 
evidence  of  its  political  and  strategic 
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utility.  I  continue  to  ch^mm  MX  pro- 
duction and  deployment  tuoA  support 
the  amendments  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues today  both  to  delete  all  fiscal 
year  1986  funding  for  the  MX  Pro- 
gram and  to  cap  future  d^loyment  of 
mlasUes  already  produced. 

The  BCX  Is  a  misguided  missile 
system  that  remains  as  vulnerable 
today  as  when  it  was  first  conceived. 
The  decision  to  base  the  MX  in  exist- 
ing silos  enables  the  Soviets  to  pin- 
point the  same  sOos  that  they  have 
been  targeting  for  more  than  20  years. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  MX  mlssOes  would  sur- 
vive a  Soviet  attack  in  1990.  and  fewer 
than  6  percent  in  1906.  Consequently, 
the  MX  is  a  very  vulnerable  and  desta- 
bilizing first-strike  weiuMn.  Because 
the  vast  majority  of  MX  missiles 
would  be  destroyed  in  a  first  strike,  it 
also  possesses  no  deterrent  capability. 

Any  attempt  to  protect  the  MX  mis- 
sile from  a  preemptive  first-strike 
attack  will  prove  costly  and  perhaps 
futile.  The  Air  Force  has  acknowl- 
edged that  superhardenlng  existing 
mlssOe  sflos  will  cost  at  least  $180  mil- 
lion per  sUo.  Moreover,  we  can  never 
be  sure  about  the  effectiveness  of  our 
sUo  hardening  program.  The  Reagan 
admlnistratiwi  should  pay  heed  to  MX 
Commission  Chair  Brent  Scowcroft 
who  testified  earlier  this  year  that  "In 
the  race  between  hardening  and  accu- 
racy, hardening  has  to  lose." 

Ab  time  passes,  the  MX  continues  to 
provide  us  with  Increasingly  less  bar- 
gaining leverage.  The  administration 
imconvlndngly  and  unfairly  has 
argued  that  the  MX  should  be  used  as 
a  bargaining  chip.  If  this  administra- 
tion had  been  serious  about  aims  con- 
trol, it  would  have  pursued  that  goal 
outright  Instead,  the  MX  has  become 
the  President's  bargaining  chip  with 
Ccmgress.  and  not  with  the  Soviets. 

The  MX  Program  has  had  little 
effect  upon  the  Soviet  attitude  toward 
arms  control.  In  1983.  the  Soviets 
walked  out  of  arms  control  talks  de- 
spite congressional  approval  of  funds 
for  21  MX  missiles.  The  Soviets  then 
returned  to  the  bargaining  table 
before  Congress  i«>proved  release  of 
MX  funds  last  year,  and  not  long  after 
Congress  delayed  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram. Now  that  our  two  nations  are 
engaged  in  arms  talks,  the  United 
States  does  not  require  more  MX  mls- 
sfles.  Congress  has  already  authorized 
42  MX  missfles.  The  rest  of  our  nucle- 
ar arsenal  is  more  than  enough  to 
compel  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  in  ear- 
nest In  Geneva.  If  we  continue  to 
deploy  the  MX.  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  more  inclined  to  engage  In  arms 
cmnpetitlon  rather  than  in  arms  re- 
duction. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  Bennett 
amendment  to  delete  all  fiscal  year 
1986  funding  for  the  MX  Program  as 
well  as  imobllgated  prior  year  funds, 
thus  halting  the  program  altogether. 
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my  coUeagues  not  agree  to  ter- 
the  MX  Program.  I  would  at 
urage  them  to  support  ef- 
plaoe  a  permanent  statutory 
limit  On  the  number  of  MX  missQes 
that  Clin  be  deployed. 

The  Mavroules-McCurdy  amend- 
ment would  limit  MX  deployment  to 
40  mliriles.  the  amount  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  In  cutting  $1.2  bU- 
lion  ffom  the  defense  authorization 
blU.  the  Mavroules-McCurdy  amend- 
ment would  also  facilitate  the  House 
attempt  to  enact  a  defense  budget 
freeze,  which  the  majority  of  us  al- 
ready support. 

I  cainot  stress  enough  to  my  col- 
league$  the  wasteful  and  strategically 
unsetttng  consequences  of  the  MX 
Progratn.  In  order  to  salvage  and  re- 
store 4t  least  some  rational  order  to 
our  defense  policy,  I  support  my  col- 
leagues efforts  to  slow  down  and  limit 
the  growth  of  the  MX  Program.* 

•  Mrs.!  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  would  help 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  In  two 
ways:  |y  terminating  the  MX  missile 
progratn.  and  by  applying  that  money 
to  our  tonventional  forces. 

Manf  times  in  the  past.  I  and  other 
Membdrs  of  this  House  have  made  our 
oppositfon  to  the  MX  missUe  clear.  We 
have  stated  the  arguments  against  It 
many  times.  We  have  passed  endless 
hours  Ih  debate. 

In  7  years,  the  basic  arguments 
against  the  MX  have  not  duunged.  and 
I  will  liot  repeat  them  here.  Suffice  It 
to  say  that  the  MX  is  still  costly.  It  is 
still  vidnerable.  It  is  stiU  destabilizing. 
It  is  sti|l  unnecessary. 

Meanwhile,  our  conventional  forces 
are  not  as  combat  ready  as  they 
should  I  be.  They  remain  in  desperate 
need  of  spare  parts,  ammunition,  and 
combatimedlcal  facilities. 

Mr.  ^lairman,  the  Beimett  amend- 
ment serves  two  important  aims.  First. 
It  would  rid  us— once  and  for  all— of  a 
dangerous,  destabilizing  weapon.  And. 
secondj  it  would  help  eoBun  that,  if 
we  muit  fight,  we  can  fight  and  win 
the  only  war  possible  or  even  think- 
able in  a  nuclear  age— a  conventional 
war.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  PICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  establish 
ceilings  on  some  programs  that  bump 
up  agafcist  the  ABM  Treaty  and  floors 
on  othfer  programs  that  are  essential 
to  detehnblng  whether  the  Nitze  cri- 
teria c^  be  met. 

SDI  Pidncn  Trat  Bxtkp  AoAnrsr  thk  ABM 

TUATT 

The  Dicks  amendment  includes  zero 
nomlnid  growth— no  extra  money  for 
inflatl(*i— for  certain  projects  that  in- 
volve tests  that  either  violate  the 
ABM  treaty  or  undermine  our  ability 
to  enforce  It.  The  disctission  below 
lays  oui  parts  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
are  relf^^t  and  analyzes  each  of  the 
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SDI  projedts  where  we  think 
may  be  ABM  Treaty  problems. 

■KLXVAIIT  PASTS  OT  THB  ASM  TBSATT 

The  ABM!  Treaty  prohibits  testing  of 
ABM  systenis  or  components  which 


are 

mobile 
anything 
based  s: 
component 
late  the 

Onepoin 
stitutesa 
that   an 
counters 
their  elemi 
these  com] 


alrbased.  spaoebased,  or 

Thus  we  cannot  test 

it  is  a  fixed,  land- 

SDI  tests  of  systenis  and 

in  space  or  on  aircraft  vlo- 


and  are  noi 
the  treaty 
of  the  new 


of  contention  is  what  con- 

mponent  The  Treaty  says 

system   is   one   that 

ballistic  missiles  or 

currently  consisting  of 

ments:  first.  ABM  inter- 
ceptor misrfles:  second.  ABM  launch- 
ers for  ABM  interceptor  missiles: 
third.  ABM  radars  constructed,  de- 
ployed, or  tested  in  an  ABM  mode. 

A  difficulty  vises  in  this  list  of  com- 
ponents beoause  many  of  the  technol- 
ogies envisioned  for  SDI— lasers,  opti- 
cal warhead  tradiers.  raU  guns— did 
not  exist  wlien  the  treaty  was  drafted 

specifically  mentioned  in 
components.  Since  many 

technology  systons  could 
substitute  l!or  the  components  list  in 
the  treaty,  testing  than  in  spmee  or  on 
aircraft  arguably  would  be  violations 
of  the  treaty  as  well.  Even  if  United 
States  and  Soviet  tests  of  these  new 
technologlei  are  not  violations,  the 
tests  can  undermine  the  intent  of  the 
treaty  so  as  to  make  it  meaningless. 
Indeed,  ag^^ed  statements  supple- 
menting the  treaty  envlsoned  such 
problems  fii>m  new  technologies.  One 
of  these  statements  says  that  ABM 
systems  aiid  components  based  on 
other  physiial  principles  would  be  sub- 
ject to  dlsci^on  and  agreement. 

SDI  TBTS  nlAT  THISATBI  THE  ASM  TSSATT 

First.  Airborne  optical  system— air- 
borne tests  In  late  1980's.  This  system 
mounts  an  i  optical  device  on  an  air- 
craft to  track  incoming  warheads.  As 
such,  it  is  aoubstitute  for  ABM  radars 
that  also  tr^ck  incoming  warheads.  Be- 
cause It  is  4irbased.  testing  It  is  argu- 
ably a  violation  or  is  a  detriment  to 
the  treaty's  regime.  The  SDI  advo- 
cates argue  that,  because  tests  of  this 
system  will  not  pass  data  to  other 
parts  of  ani  ABM  sjrstem.  such  tests 
are  not  coiklucted  in  an  ABM  mode 
and  are  not  a  problem  for  the  treaty. 
The  couinterargument  is  that  the 
treaty  does  ^ot  specify  passing  data  as 
a  criterion  for  testing  In  an  ABM 
mode.  Indeed,  we  would  not  want  to 
accept  this  as  a  criterion  for  Judging 
Soviet  compliance  since  it  is  not  verifi- 
able. 

Second,  s^ace-based  laser  systems— 
space-based  {tests  in  late  1980's  or  early 
1990's.  Onei  part  of  this  program  is 
known  as  the  acquisition.  tnu±lng. 
and  pointing  LATP]  project.  It  used  to 
to  as  the  "Talon  Gold" 
Involves    attaching    tele- 


be  referred 
project.    It 


scopes  to  a  space-based  laser  to  ensure 
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that  the  laser  is  properly  aimed  at  the 
target.  As  such,  it  becomes  the  fiuic- 
tlonal  equivalent  of  an  ABM  acquisi- 
tion and  tracking  radar  which,  if  it 
were  space-based,  would  be  prohibited 
by  the  ABM  Treaty.  Thus,  tests  of  the 
ATP  project  in  space  are  arguably  vio- 
lations of  the  treaty  or  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  treaty's  regime. 

Third.  Space-based  hypervelocity 
gun— space-based  tests  in  early  1990's. 
This  device  is  popularly  known  as  the 
rail  gun.  It  uses  electromagnets  to  ac- 
celerate guided  projectiles  at  targets— 
for  example,  enemy  warheads  or  buses 
that  dispense  warheads— in  space.  As 
such,  it  is  the  functional  equivalent  of 
an  ABM  mlssUe  launcher  covered  In 
the  treaty.  Thus,  testing  It  In  space 
either  violates  the  treaty  or  under- 
mines the  treat  or  undermines  its 
regime.  Also,  this  system  fires  projec- 
tiles at  a  very  high  rate— similar  to  an 
antimissile  Gatling  gun.  Becaiise  of 
this,  the  sj^stem  potentially  violates 
the  provision  of  the  ABM  Treaty  that 
prohibits  rm)ld  reload  ci4>ability  for 
ABM  systems. 

Fourth.  Kinetic  Idll  vehicle— space- 
based  tests  in  early  1990's.  This  system 
is  a  space-based  rocket  that  can  attack 
enemy  missiles  in  their  boost  phase,  or 
enemy  warheads  and  warhead-dispens- 
ing buses  in  space.  It's  the  type  of 
system  advocated  by  the  High  Fron- 
tier organization.  The  rocket  Is  fired 
from  a  satellite  and  homes  in  on  Its 
target.  Since  this  system  fits  the  defi- 
nition of  a  space-based  ABM  compo- 
nent—that is.  an  ABM  missile— testing 
it  is  prohibited  by  the  treaty. 

8DI  MAKS-OS-BaSAK  mOJSCTS 

Below  are  four  SDI  projects  that  we 
want  to  boost  with  funding  at  the 
levels  requested  by  the  administration. 
Each  is  needed  to  provide  early  data 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make  Judg- 
ments on  whether  SDI  as  a  whole  wlU 
be  practical.  If  any  one  of  them  yields 
negi^ve  results,  then  we  might  as  well 
scrap  the  whole  SDI  Program.  None  of 
these  projects  cause  problems  with  re- 
spect to  the  ABM  Treaty.  Also,  the 
first  three  give  bonus  effects  In  other 
areas  even  If  we  don't  go  through  with 
SDI. 

First.  System  survivability.  This 
project  will  Investigate  whether  SDI 
systems  will  be  able  to  survive  enemy 
attacks.  If  it  turns  out  that  the  Soviets 
can  destroy  SDI  before  we  can  use  It 
to  defend  ourselves,  then  quite  obvi- 
ously the  whole  system  is  flawed. 
Indeed,  if  we  deployed  an  SDI  that 
was  not  survlvable.  the  situation  could 
be  quite  imstable.  The  Soviets  would 
be  tempted  to  take  SDI  out  in  a  crisis. 
perhiuM  as  a  precursor  to  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  Thus  this  is  a  critical  area 
for  investigation,  so  important  that 
Paul  Nitze  made  survivability  one  of 
the  key  criteria  to  be  satisfied  before 
SDI  should  be  deployed. 

This  project  also  has  a  big  bonus 
effect,  even  if  SDI  doesn't  pan  out.  A 


worry  for  U.S.  security  now  is  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  satellites  to  Soviet 
ASAT's.  Research  into  SDI  suirivabU- 
Ity— that  is  largely  satellite  based— 
should  help  the  survlvabfllty  of  other 
U.S.  satellites  not  part  of  SDL 

Second.  Lethality  and  target  harden- 
ing. This  project  looks  into  how  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  for  SDI  weapons  to  de- 
stroy attacking  missiles,  warheads  and 
buses  that  dispense  warheads  in  space. 
It's  important  because,  if  the  Soviets 
can  find  easy  countetmeasures  to 
make  their  offensive  weapons  immune 
to  SDI.  then  developing  defensive 
weapons  will  be  a  waste  of  money. 

This  project  also  has  a  q^inoff  bene- 
fit. One  U.S.  concern  is  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  break  out  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  protect  their  ICBM's— and  other 
targets— with  ABM's,  giving  them  in- 
centives for  a  first  strike  and  causing 
instability.  This  project,  in  looking  for 
ways  that  the  Soviets  can  get  through 
our  defenses,  should  give  us  some  good 
ideas  on  how  to  get  through  their 
ABM  systems.  Thus  this  project  gives 
us  a  hedge  to  protect  our  security 
against  Soviet  ABM  breakout. 

Third.  Battle  managonent/com- 
mand.  control,  and  communication. 
This  project  deals  with  the  problem  of 
coordinating  and  communicating 
among  all  the  various  SDI  elonents 
when  faced  with  a  massive  enemy 
attack.  This  is  a  formidable  challenge. 
Decisions  to  use  SDL  allocate  defenses 
to  targets,  assess  damage  to  attacking 
weapons,  et  cetera,  all  have  to  be  made 
faultlessly  and  in  q>llt  seconds.  Ex- 
perts say  we  need  major  break- 
throughs in  computer  hardware  and 
software,  artlfical  intelligence,  and  de- 
bugging millions  of  lines  of  computer 
code  to  make  this  part  of  SDI  woiIl 

Here  again,  research  in  this  area  can 
give  benefits  outside.  It  can  help  com- 
mand control  and  communications  for 
oiu-  conventional  forces.  The  commer- 
cial applications  of  computer  develop- 
ments here  also  promise  great  poten- 
tlaL 

Fourth.  SDI  systems  architecture. 
This  project  lays  out  an  overall  plan 
for  SID— how  many  of  what  types  of 
systems  are  needed  to  make  the  de- 
fense achieve  the  goal  of  defending 
American  and  allied  population.  It  will 
be  Important,  first,  because  it  wHl  help 
us  to  get  a  handle  on  costs.  Once  we 
begin  to  see  how  much  equipment  and 
manpower  is  needed,  we  can  get  some 
ballpark  estimates  of  the  funding 
needed.  With  this  data,  we  can  Judge 
whether  we  and  our  allies  will  be  will- 
ing to  foot  the  bill,  and  what  kind  of 
tradeoffs  will  be  necessary  among 
competing  priorities— for  example, 
deficit  reductions,  conventional  force 
improvements. 

The  project  will  also  be  important 
because  it  will  set  goals  for  how  well 
the  variotis  SDI  technologies  will  have 
to  perform  for  the  overall  system  to 
woA.  We  can  then  compare  these  per- 


formance specs  with  the  actual  results 
we  get  from  testing  SDI  hardware  to 
see  if  the  hardware  is  good  enough  for 
an  integrated  system  giving  us  the  pro- 
tection we  seek.* 

Mr.  MAVROULE8.  Mr.  Chairman. 
at  this  point  I  think  I  have  about  S 
minutes  remaining.  I  am  going  to  yield 
back  the  balanoe  of  my  time  so  that 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bsa- 
■STT]  can  end  the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  gentlonan  frmn  BCaasa- 
chusetts  [Mr.  MavroulcsI  has  yielded 
back  the  balance  of  his  time,  and  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Ai«i>»ma  [Mr.  Diac- 
nsoii]  has  yielded  back  the  balance  of 
his  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bkrhbtt]  has  14  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  use  all  those  14  min- 
utes, but  it  does  put  me  at  ease,  so  I 
can  talk  Just  like  I  would  want  to. 

First  of  all.  I  have  heard  some  very 
interesting  things  here  that  have  gone 
before  that  ought  to  be  pointed  out. 
The  fact  has  been  referred  to  that 
President  Carter  asked  for  200  of 
these  missiles,  but  they  were  to  be 
mobile  missiles. 

Somebody  said  that  people  who  are 
not  supporting  the  missQes  at  this 
point  were  not  supporting  Mr.  Carter 
at  that  point,  but  certainly  I  was.  I 
was  in  favor  of  a  mobOe  missile. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  decade  ago,  or 
Just  about  when  we  first  started  get- 
ting the  follow-on  Minute  Man  missile. 
I  had  rather  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Defense 
urging  that  they  go  to  a  mobile  mis- 
sile. 

a  1740 

And  they  came  ba^  to  me  with  let- 
ters which  Indicated  that  they  did  not 
know  that  they  could  do  it  or  not;  but 
possibly  could  by  some  sort  of  a  race- 
track method  or  something  like  that. 
And  I  said  to  them.  well.  I  believe.  If 
my  information  Is  correct,  the  Rus- 
sians are  in  the  process  of  producing 
at  least  one  Idnd  of  mobile  missile 
which  Is  going  to  go  up  and  down  the 
highways,  and  another  one  possibly  to 
go  up  and  down  the  rails.  And  that  has 
been  borne  out  because  they  now  have 
two  mobile  missiles  which  can  do  that. 

I  felt  we  ought  to  continue  that  type 
of  activity,  to  get  a  truly  mobile  mis- 
sile, not  one  tied  to  a  particular  piece 
of  geogn4>hy  like  Fort  Benning  or 
s<»nething  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wHl  have  plenty  of 
time  at  the  end  of  my  remarks,  and  I 
would  rather  complete  my  remarks. 
But  I  would  like  to  feel  at  ease  in  what 
I  am  saying,  since  I  have  so  much 
more  time  than  I  usually  have. 

So  I  think  that  having  a  mobile  mis- 
sile In  this  field  would  have  been  a 
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wonderful  thing  to  have  had.  But  un- 
fortunately we  were  not  able  to  do  it. 
even  though  the  Russians  have  done 
it.  And  I  wanted  to  address  that  be- 
cause somebody  said  on  the  floor  that 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  those 
who  oppoaed  this  missOe  now  and 
those  who  opposed  the  mobile  missUe 
then. 

Well.  I  do  not  know  who  they  are 
talking  about  They  are  certainly  not 
talking  about  me  l)ecause  I  favored 
this  missile  and  I  would  favor  it  today 
if  it  had  a  good  basing  mode.  But  it  is 
designed  to  be  a  mobOe  missQe  and  the 
Russians  now  have  two.  one  on  rails 
and  one  on  highways,  and  it  is  not  Just 
any  rails  but  it  can  go  up  and  down  or- 
dinary rails. 

The  next  point  that  was  made 
during  the  debate  is  that  we  need  a 
triad.  I  tried  to  address  that  before 
and  I  wiU  address  it  again.  A  triad 
simply  means  we  have  a  sea,  air,  and 
land  type  of  delivery  system. 

Well,  we  have  it  even  if  we  did  not 
have  the  ICBM.  which,  of  coiu-se.  we 
still  do  have,  in  the  Mlnuteman.  At  sea 
we  have  the  Trident  missile  and  the 
Trident  submarine.  In  the  air  we  have 
the  bomber,  and  on  the  land  we  have 
the  ICBlTs.  which  we  already  have, 
the  Minuteman  and  such  of  the  lex's 
as  we  have  been  caught  with  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  get  a  mobile  mis- 
sile, and  not  being  able  to  move  it. 

In  addition,  to  that,  we  really  have 
whatever  the  word  is  for  four,  because 
we  have  a  cruise  missile  and  we  also 
have  a  low  trajectory  submarine  mis- 
sOe. so  really  we  have  five  different 
ways  of  delivery  of  strategic  missiles 
or  any  kind  of  a  missOe  that  would  be 
hurtful  to  the  enemy  in  the  field  of 
strategic  weaponry. 

Then  it  is  still  being  referred  to  here 
in  these  conversations  as  if  this  were 
some  sort  of  a  chip  at  the  bargaining 
table.  Years  ago  when  we  first  started 
tallElng  about  this  particular  missile, 
that  matter  was  addressed  by  the  Rus- 
sians and  they  repeated  it  time  after 
time,  what  us  developing  this  missile  is 
going  to  do  as  to  whether  they  go  to  a 
bargaining  table  or  not.  They  are  not 
interested  in  it  as  a  chip.  You  have  to 
loolc.  when  you  look  at  a  weapon,  at 
what  their  answer  to  your  weapon  is. 
And  their  answer  is  (they  stated  it, 
and  it  is  the  same  answer  we  have 
had)  they  would  Just  produce  another 
good  ICBhL  It  is  not  a  chip  they  are 
interested  in. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  was  men- 
tioned is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  these  wei^mns,  I  do  not  know,  I 
guess  this  was  done  facetiously,  but 
somebody  said.  well,  these  weapons 
are  not  very  helpful  to  conventional 
warfare.  Well,  of  course,  they  are  not 
very  helpful  to  conventional  warfare 
because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
conventional  warfare.  They  are  strate- 
gic in  nature. 


Let  us  refer  to  what  we  actuaUy 
have  today  in  our  country.  We  have 
been  told  by  Oen.  Bernard  Rogers,  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  running  back 
at  least  2  years  ago,  that  we  would 
have  to  go  to  a  nuclear  war  within  a 
matter  of  days,  not  a  matter  of  weeks, 
in  Europe  if  the  Russians  tried  to 
overrun  Europe,  because  we  could  not 
stem  the  tide,  and  we  would  have  to  go 
to  nuclear  war.  That  is  what  the  Scow- 
croft  zfeport  said  as  well.  It  is  being  re- 
peated many  times. 

The  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
here  about  this  particular  matter,  is 
that  I.  would  like  to  Imock  out  all  of 
the  MX  missiles,  not  Just  some  of 
them,  but  aU  of  them,  and  that  is  be- 
cause of  all  of  this  money  which  is 
very  much  needed  for  conventional 
weaponry.  The  Russians,  or  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  have  three  times  the 
numbor  of  tanks  in  Europe,  and  they 
have  ifwice  the  number  of  personnel 
carriem.  A  lot  of  people  think  this  Is  a 
question  of  adding  a  weapon.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  adding  a  weapon.  It  is  a 
question  of  spending  money  for  a 
faulted  weapon,  a  very  vulnerable 
weapofL  AU  of  that  money  would  be 
used.  If  we  did  not  use  it  for  this, 
would  be  used  for  something  better. 
As  a  inatter  of  fact,  my  particular 
amendment  requires  it  go  for  conven- 
tional Weaponry.  But  even  if  it  did  not, 
it  would  go  for  the  other  tilings  that 
we  need  like  ships,  like  being  able  to 
move  our  troops  across  the  seas  if  we 
actualfcr  had  a  war.  It  would  go  for 
those  things  that  have  been  turned 
down  fe  the  budget.  When  you  have  a 
budget  ceiling  as  we  have  today,  when 
you  pat  in  the  Trident  or  when  you 
put  in  the  MX  missile  into  that  pic- 
ture, cr  you  subtract  it,  it  has  a  bear- 
ing upon  what  else  you  buy. 

But  ^en  if  that  were  not  so,  but  it  is 
so,  but  even  if  it  were  not  so,  my 
amencftnent  specifically  gives  this  to 
the  comventional  weaponry. 

Now  I  in  hearings  before  the  Senate 
recentb^  General  Rogers  this  year 
spoke  ^bout  the  widening  gap  between 
NATOIand  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  I  am 
quoting  what  General  Rogers  said 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  he  said: 

"The  continually  widening  gap  between 
NATO  and  Wamw  Pact  oonventtaDal  capa- 
bilities llmpacto  the  credibility  of  NATO's 
deterreiioe  because  it  oompela  the  Alliance 
to  rely  lezoeasively  on  the  early  f Irat-uae  of 
nudearl  weapons. 

.  .  .  Ckeb  heavy  reliance  on  early  nuclear 
first-use  does  not  provide  a  credible  basis— I 
repeat  fhat  for  you— 

heavy  reliance  on  early  nuclear 

does  not  provide  a  credible  basis  for 

wbat  I  believe  to  be  the  moat 

it  the  Alliance  faces:  Soviet  In- 

and  coercion  of  West  European 

[resulting  from  the  threat  of  massive 

tonal  military  superiority. 

Conaider  the  irony:  The  Nation  that 
prides  itself  on  moral  rights  and 
ethics,   on  freedom  and  democracy. 
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would  penetrate  the  greatest  of  im- 
moralities by  starting  a  nuclear  war. 
We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world 
today  which  says  that  we  would  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Even  the 
President 
resort  to 
of  a  convei 
Well.  I  tl 
as  Membei 
try  to  pre' 
for  our  c] 
dren.  anuc 


said  it  is  our  policy  to 
iclear  weapons  in  the  face 
onal  attack. 

we  have  a  duty  in  IWb, 
of  the  UJS.  Congress,  to 
ent,  for  our  own  time  and 
Udren  and  our  grandchil- 
iear  war  and  to  ensure  that 
there  is  an  Earth  here  that  wiU  sur- 
vive; and  we  ought  to  try  to  prevent  a 
nuclear  war  from  occurring.  And  when 
your  policy  is  to  go  to  nuclear  war 
within  a  matter  of  days  after  conven- 
tional aggvessive  war  starts  by  the 
Russians  iii  Europe.  I  think  that  is  a 
policy  thatlis  very  much  faulted,  since 
it  can  be  p^vented  by  acquiring  more 
adequate  conventional  war  abilities. 

So  the  tlirust  of  my  operation  here 
today  is  not  Just  to  oppose  the  MX 
missile,  altfxough  I  do  so.  I  also  have 
other  amendments  which  would  take 
other  f undtogs  from  other  things  that 
we  are  cutxing  down  in  this  bill  and 
putting  in  that  conventional  field.  In 
fact,  perhips  the  most  important 
amendment  which  I  have  to  offer  in 
this  debate!  will  be  one  which  will  take 
$4  billion  of  identified  savings,  those 
are  mostly  from  the  Navy,  mostly  be- 
cause they  have  underruns  bu  building 
their  shlps^I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
chair  that  I  committee  and  I  think  I 
have  had  iiome  impact  upon  the  un- 
derruns. These  are  not  overruns  but 
underruns.  !ln  other  words,  it  has  cost 
us  less.  It  is  not  Just  a  question  of  the 
cost  of  living  or  something  like  that,  it 
is  the  fact  Khat  we  have  actually  pro- 
vided for  savings  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Navy  have  lumdled  their  contracts  and 
the  way  they  have  handled  their  pro- 
curement and  the  way  they  have  han- 
dled the  carrying  out  of  those  ships. 

So  that  money  has  been  saved,  about 
$4  billion.  It  will  be  identified,  and  I 
have  an  ankendment  later  on  which  I 
will  be  speiklng  to  which  wiU  take  all 
of  that  $4  pillion  and  put  it  into  con- 
ventional weaponry,  and  buy  some  of 
the  tanks  we  need,  buy  some  of  the 
ammunition  we  need  to  provide  for 
conventional  success  in  Europe  if  we 
had  a  war  tliere. 

So,  gentleman  it  is  not  my  point,  it  is 
not  Just  a  question  of  getting  rid  of  a 
faulted  weJipon.  It  is  getting  rid  of 
spending  of  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  ought  to  be  spent  for 
things  whi^h  can  prevent  us  having  a 
nuclear  war,  which  can  prevent  us 
from  havink  a  disaster  here  on  Earth 
the  likes  of  which  mankind  has  never 
had.  J 

So  I  woud  like  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  If  you  would  support  my 
amendment  to  the  substitute  of  the 


gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavkoulis]  to  strike  all  of  the  MX 
missiles. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Beh- 
ifETT]  yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time?  

Bfr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bui  Jim]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrouues]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinsom]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

KSCOHOKD  von 

Mr.   COURTER.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  185.  noes 
230,  not  voting  18.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  166] 
ATE8-185 


Aekennan 

Pord(TN) 

MlUer  (CA) 

Alexander 

Fowler 

MiUer  (WA) 

Annundo 

Frank 

MineU 

Anthony 

Oarcia 

MitcheU 

Applegate 

Oaydos 

Moakley 

Atkins 

Oe^denson 

Moody 

AuColn 

Gibbons 

Morrison  (CT) 

Barnes 

Gonzales 

MrasA 

Bates 

Ooodllng 

Natcher 

BedeU 

Oradlson 

Nowak 

Bellenson 

aimy(IL) 

Oakar 

Bennett 

Gray  (PA) 

Oberstar 

Bereuter 

Green 

Obey 

Bennsn 

Guarlnl 

Clin 

Bons 

BaU(OH) 

Owens 

Bonlor  (MI) 

Hamilton 

PanetU 

Bonker 

Hayes 

Pease 

BotsU 

Heftel 

Penny 

Bosco 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Boucher 

Howard 

Petri 

Boxer 

Hushes 

Rahall 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Richardson 

Bruoe 

Jenkins 

Ridge 

Bryant 

Johnson 

Rodlno 

Burton  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Roe 

Carper 

Kanlorski 

Rose 

Carr 

Rostenkowski 

Clay 

Coelho 

Kennelly 

Roybal 

Collins 

Kildee 

Ruaso 

Conte 

Klecxka 

Sabo 

Conyen 

Kolter 

Savace 

Coucfalin 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Coyne 

LaFalce 

Schneider 

Daschle 

I^ntos 

Schroeder 

DeUums 

Leach  (lA) 

Seiberlins 

DtngeU 

Lehman  (CA)       Sensenbrenner 

DloOuardl 

Lehman  (FL)       Sharp 

Dixon 

Leland 

Slkorskl 

Donnelly 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith  (FL) 

Dorgan(ND) 

Levtne  (CA)         Smith  (lA) 

Downey 

Lowry  (WA)         Smith  (NX) 

Durbln 

Luk«i 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dwyer 

Lundlne 

SolaiB 

Dymally 

MacKay 

St  Germain 

Early 

Man  ton 

Stacgers 

EckarKOH) 

Markey 

Stark 

F.dgar 

Martinet 

Stokes 

Edwards  (CA) 

Matsul 

Studds 

Evans  (lA) 

MavToules 

swin 

Evans  (Q.) 

McCloskey 

Synar 

McHugh 

Tillon 

Florio 

McKlnney 

Tauke 

Foflletu 

Mica 

TorrieeUi 

Ford  (MI) 

MlkulsU 

Towns 

Trancant 

Waxman 

Wtae 

Trailer 

Weaver 

Wolpe 

OdaU 

Weiss 

Wyden 

Vento 

Wheat 

Tates 

Visdaaky 

Whitten 

Toung  (MO) 

Volkmer 

Williams 

Zschau 

Walcren 

WIrth 
NOES-230 

Akaka 

Oilman 

Nelson 

Anderson 

Otncrtch 

NtchoU 

Andrews 

OUckman 

Ntelson 

Archer 

aa«tai 

O'Brien 

Armey 

Qragg 

OrtiB 

Aspin 

Oratbers 

Ozley 

Barnard 

Gundcrson 

Packard 

Bartlett 

Ball.  Ralph 

Parrls 

Barton 

Hammersctunidt  Pashayan 

Batwnan 

Hanaen 

Ptckle 

BenUey 

Hartnett 

Porter 

BevUl 

Hatcher 

Price 

Blani 

Hefner 

PurseU 

BUirakls 

Hendon 

QulUen 

BlUey 

Henry 

lUy 

Boehlert 

Hiler 

Ragula 

Boner  (TN) 

Hlllls 

Raid 

Boulter 

Bolt 

RInaldo 

Breaux 

Hopkins 

Ritter 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

RoberU 

Brown  (CO) 

Hoyer 

Robinson 

BroyhiU 

Hubbard 

Roemer 

Burton  (IN) 

Huekaby 

Rogers 

Hunter 

Roth 

Byron 

Hutto 

Rowland  (CT) 

Callahan 

Hyde 

Rowland  (OA) 

CampbeU 

Ireland 

Rudd 

Carney 

Jones  (OK) 

Saxton 

Chandler 

Jones  (TN) 

Schaefer 

Chappell 

Kaaidi 

Schuette 

Cheney^ 

Kemp 

Sehulae 

Clineer 

Kindness 

Shaw 

CoaU 

Kolbe 

Shelby 

Cobey 

Knuner 

Shumway 

Coble 

lAsomanino 

Shuster 

Coleman  (MO) 

SiUander 

Coleman  (TX) 

Leath(TX) 

Sialsky 

Combest 

Lent 

Skeen 

OMtper 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skelton 

Courier 

Lewis  (FI,) 

Slattery 

Cialc 

UshUoot 

Slaughter 

Crane 

Upinskl 

Smith  (NH) 

Daniel 

Livingston 

Smith.  Denny 

Uoyd 

smith.  Robert 

Harden 

Long 

Snowe 

Daub 

Lott 

Snyder 

Davis 

Lowe(y(CA) 

Spence 

deUOana 

Lujan 

Spratt 

DeLay 

StaUlngs 

Derrick 

Mack 

Stangeland 

DeWlne 

MiMjMi 

Stenholm 

Dkskinson 

MaittndL) 

Stratton 

Dicks 

Martin  (NT) 

Stump 

Doman(CA) 

M— <«H 

Suodqulst 

Dowdy 

MeOain 

Sweeney 

Dreier 

MrrsiMllfs 

SwtndaU 

Duncan 

»*^OT'"'" 

Taurin 

Dyaoo 

MeCurdy 

TKflat 

■ckert(NT) 

M«f«"«« 

Thomas  (CA) 

McBwen 

Thomas  (OA) 

■knnaon 

McOrath 

Valentine 

BncHsh 

McKaman 

VaadwJagt 

Brdrelch 

M«»wm«w 

Vueanovldi 

FBseeU 

Mayrn 

Walker 

FaweU 

Micliel 

WatklM 

Faalo 

Millar  (OH) 

Weber 

Fiedler 

Molinari 

Whltehurst 

FlelA 

WtalUey 

Fish 

MoiMao 

Foley 

Wolf 

Franklin 

Moor* 

Wortley 

FraiMl 

Moorhaad 

Wrl^t 

FRMt 

MorTtaon(WA) 

Wylle 

Fuqua 

Muzphy 

Tatron 

(HUo 

Murtha 

Toung  (AK) 

Oekas 

Myata 

Toung  (H.) 

Gephardt 

Neal 

NOT  VOTINO-ie 

Addabbo 

nippo 

Rangel 

Tlaifham 

BawUns 

Schumer 

Boland 

Jattords 

Solomon 

Brown  (CA) 

Loafnar 

Strang 

Chappie 

Marlenee 

Torres 

Crockett 

Pepper 

WUaon 

D  1800 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Loeffler 
againat. 

Mr.  Raogel  for.  wltb  Mr.  Solomon  against. 

Mr.  Scburaer  for.  with  Mr.  Badham 
agalngt. 

Mr.  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Messrs.  McEWEN,  PRICE.  PICKLE, 
and  DERRICK  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  PETRI,  MINETA.  and 
ZSCHAU  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The    result   of   the    vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
ramcnaa  aamman  orruiBt  bt  ml  oooa- 

xn  TO  TRi  AMmnnar  orrBUD  bt  mk.  mav- 

BOULKS   AS    A   SUaglllUlB   FOB   THE   AMXm- 

MBrr  orrKMMD  bt  mb.  dickhtsom 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
CouBTBB  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Matbouixs  as  a  gubstttute  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Dicxnnoir 

Strike  out  the  (tollar  amoimt  propoeed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  amendment  at  page  IS, 
line  15,  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$8,810,700,000". 

In  the  aectlon  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  substitute  amendment,  strike  out  all 
after  "SEC  ill."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

MX  MISSILE  PBOGBAH. 

(a)  Skmsb  op  CoN<au8s.— It  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that— 

(1)  not  more  than  SO  MX  misslVrg  should 
be  deployed  in  existing  Mlnuteman  sOos; 

(2)  after  procurement  of  SO  miasDes  for 
deployment  in  those  sOos,  further  procure- 
ment of  MX  missiles  should,  unleas  a  differ- 
ent baaing  mode  Is  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  agreed  to  by  Congress,  be  limited 
to  those  necessary— 

(A)  for  the  MX  mlssUe  reliability  testing 
prt>gram;and 

(B)  as  qtares  within  the  logistics  system 
supporting  the  deployed  MX  missOe  force; 
and 

(3)  during  fiscal  year  1087,  depending 
upon  the  most  efficient  productloo  rate, 
from  12  to  21  MX  mlasllf  should  be  pro- 
cured, but  those  missiles  should  (as  provided 
In  paragraph  (2))  be  limited  only  to  spare 
and  test  missiles  unless  a  diffoent  basing 
mode  Is  proposed  by  the  Presidait  and 
agreed  to  by  Congress. 

(b)  Ldutatioii  oh  Fiscal  Ybab  1986  Am 
FiABi.m  FiniDs.- None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  In  an 
appropriation  law  for  fiscal  year  1966  or  any 
prior  fiscal  year  for  procurement  of  missiles 
for  the  Air  Force  may  be  used— 

(1)  to  deploy  more  than  SO  MX  missiles  in 
ezlBtlng  Mlnuteman  aUog; 

(2)  to  modify,  or  prepare  for  modificaticm, 
more  than  SO  ezlating  Mlnuteman  sUos  for 
the  deployment  of  MX  miasOes; 

(3)  to  acquire  basing  sets  for  more  than  60 
MX  deployed  mlssUes;  or 
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(4)  to  procure  Ions-lead  itema  for  the  de- 
Idoyment  of  more  than  M  MX  mlarilM. 

(c)  LDiiTAnoa  on  Fncu.  Tsui  1M6  ICC 
PaoouM.— (1)  Of  the  fundi  apttromiated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  an  appropria- 
tion law  for  flacal  year  1986  for  procure- 
ment of  miaflca  for  the  Air  Force,  not  more 
than  $1  JW.000.000  may  be  uaed  for  the  MX 
mlarile  procram. 

(3)  Not  more  than  12  MX  mlaallea  may  be 
procured  with  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  in  an  appropriation  law 
for  flacal  year  1M6  for  procurement  of  mis- 
siles tta  the  Air  Force. 

D  1810 

ACT.  COX7RTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
parliamentary  situation.  I  suppose, 
needs  some  explanation,  and  If  you 
would  bear  with  me.  I  will  try  to  clari- 
fy the  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Bfr. 
DiamraoHl  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  we  debated  that  amend- 
ment for  a  period  of  time.  That 
amendment,  basically,  reduced  MX 
missUe  deployment  under  the  bill  to  50 
deployable  mlssQes.  I  would  like  to 
back  up  and  say  that  it  is  important  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  administration 
originally  requested  100  MX  missiles, 
and  not  long  ago  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  that  would  be  reduced  to  50 
deployed  missiles  at  the  present  time. 
We  have  debated  the  Dickinson 
amendment  for  a  period  of  time. 

There  was  a  substitute  to  the  Dick- 
inson amendment,  which  reduceu  MX 
deployment  to  50  missiles,  and  that 
was  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavhotocs].  I  will  allow  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  to  character- 
ize his  amendment,  but.  baslcaUy,  it 
capped  deployment  to  40  missiles. 
_The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BuHiri]  had  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BCavroulbs]. 
which  was  Just  defeated.  That  is  the 
amendment  on  which  the  Committee 
Just  voted.  That  would  have  eliminat- 
ed all  funding  for  MX  In  fiscal  year 
1986. 

My  amendment  is  an  amendment  to 
Mavroules.  which,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  really  reinstates  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Dickinson  amendment. 

A  favorable  vote  on  my  amendment 
reduces  MX  deployment  in  fiscal  1088 
to  SO  missiles. 

Pursuant  to  an  agreement  and  a 
unanimous  consent  request.  I  was 
given  5  minutes  to  discuss  my  amend- 
ment, and  there  is  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion. The  only  debate,  pursuant  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request,  will  be  on 
my  amendment  pro  and  con.  It  is  my 


understanding,  however,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCoa- 
DT]  iiay  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
ameiidment  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickxhsoh] 
which.  If  he  does.  No.  1.  will  not  be  de- 
batable, and.  No.  2,  changes  substan- 
tially the  Mavroules  amendment  be- 
cause it  changes  it  from  an  amend- 
ment that  deletes  funding  and  puts  a 
cap  <^  MX  missiles  to  40  to  simply  a 
sensei  of  the  Congress  resolution. 

So, 'therefore,  it  is  Important  to  rec- 
ogni^  that  if  the  gentleman  txam 
Oklaiioma  [Mr.  McCuamr]  offers  an 
ameiyiment  and  does  not  debate  it.  It 
is  sul>Btantlally  different,  nevertheless, 
than  the  Mavroules  amendment. 

I  hppe  that  explains  the  situation. 
The  vote  will  be  coming  soon  on  the 
Courier-Dickinson  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  talk  very,  very  briefly,  in 
the  remaining  2  or  3  minutes,  on  the 
substlLnce  of  that  amendment. 

I  t^lnk  it  is  Important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  this  probably— and.  thank 
goodness— will  be  one  of  the  last  If  not 
the  last  debates  on  MX.  President 
Carter  suggested,  in  order  to  have  a 
minimum  deterrent  for  our  land-based 
need^  our  land-based  miiwilw;,  we 
needed  to  deploy  200  missiles.  That 
was  reduced,  unilaterally,  without  ne- 
gotiation with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  a 
request  by  the  Reagan  administration 
to  100  missiles.  That  was  further  re- 
duce<t  unilaterally,  without  extract- 
ing—.- 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

ruoMMnntxr  vHVJtxt 

Mr.|DICKINBON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th^  CHAJRliAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentltman  will  state  it. 

Mr.!  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
was  i^onderlng.  when  we  are  in  such 
tight  'time  constraints  and  business  is 
stoppM  to  call  the  House  to  order, 
does  that  time  come  off  of  the  time  of 
the  gintleman  in  the  well? 

Th«  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  does  not  come  out  of  the  gentle- 
man'4  time. 

Mr.l  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  on  occasion,  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Chair.  I  appreciate 
the  Clialr's  ruling. 

Thd  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chaiif  will  use  his  discretion  wisely,  as 
It  ha4  always  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  the  time  doc$ 
not  opme  off  of  the  gentleman's  time 
wheni  order  is  being  restored. 

Th4  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
Iscoifect. 

BCr.,  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chal4.  

ISx:  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  and  I  thank  the 
Chaii. 


Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  was  saying,  it  is 
Important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  ad- 
ministratlpn.  and  through  a  bipartisan 
agreemeni  in  the  other  body,  the  max- 
imum amjount  of  deployed  MX  mis- 
siles, punuant  to  this  bill  1988.  is 
going  to  b^  a  cap  of  50. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the 
administration's  original  request  for 
funding  iA  MX  missUes  for  fiscal  1986 
was  48  new  missiles;  that  was  over  and 
above  the|43  that  had  already  been  au- 
thorized bjy  his  body.  That  sum  of  mis- 
siles. 48,  was  reduced  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  21. 

It  is  Important  to  recognize  that  the 
Dickinson)  amendment,  which  is  now 
the  CouHer  amendment,  reduces 
those  21  to  8.  So  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  Courter  amendment  is  a  further 
reduction  I  of  deployment  of  MX  mis- 
siles from  [the  original  100  that  was  re- 
quested, tiie  original  48  that  was  re- 
quested fdr  this  year,  down  to  8  addi- 
tional missiles. 

Let  me  pientlon  another  thing.  If  I 
may.  It  is 'important  to  recognize  that 
the  ameiidment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  lISx.  Mavhoulb] 
to  cap  it  fit  40  is  two  less  than  what 
this  body]  already  authorized  during 
the  last  couple  of  years.  We  have  al- 
ready authorized  the  deployment  of  42 
MXmlssU^. 

So  a  vot^  in  favor  of  Mavroules.  if  it 
comes  to  that,  is  a  vote  to  delete  2  mis- 
siles frod  what  this  body  otherwise 
did-  I 

Finally.  If  we  do  have  a  vote  on 
McCurdy.lit  is  important  to  recognize 
that  thf  McCurdy  undebatable 
amendment    is    not    Mavroules    but 


simply  a 
Uon.  I 
reducing 
ment  of 
yes  on  Dii 
Mr.  MA 
riselnopi 


of  the  Congress  resolu- 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
to  an  additional  deploy- 
vote  yes  on  Courter.  vote 
»n. 

)ULES.  ytt.  Chairman.  I 
Itlon  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  make  it 
very  clear  |  that  I  thought  I  had  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  ranking  minority 
member  or  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  when  we  went  to  the 
Rules  Committee  upon  his  request, 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  I  [Mr.  DicxzKsoif],  and  we 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  vote  on 
it.  that  he  would  go  first  with  his 
amendment,  to  be  substituted  by  the 
gentlemad  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
MATRoxnn]  or  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma!  ^^^-  McCubot],  and.  of 
course,  to  allow  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bxir- 
vwnl.       I 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  Let  us  know 
what  is  going  on  here  this  afternoon. 
This  is  a  {back-door  approach  by  my 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cotthtcr],  to  bring  up  first 
for  a  vote  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiCKiwso!^].  The  language  is  the  same. 
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I  am  going  to  yield  to  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCnKDT].  I  want  all  of  the 
Members  to  hear  very  carefuUy.  It  is 
Imperative  and  very  important  that  we 
vote  first  for  the  McCurdy  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  offered,  defeat  the 
Courter  perfecting  language,  and  then 
support  the  Mavroules  substitute— in 
that  order. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  imiwrtant  to 
understand  the  order  we  are  voting  in. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCttrdtI. 

D  1820 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  clarify  again  exactly  where 
we  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  wiU 
have  3  more  votes.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  immediately  which  will  be 
a  Sense  of  the  Congress  amendment  to 
limit  deployment  at  40.  It  is  germane 
to  the  Dickinson  amendment  because 
it  is  a  Sense  of  the  Congress.  But  it  is 
Important  that  If  you  support  the 
McCurdy-Mavroules  amendment  for  a 
cap  of  40  MX  missiles,  that  you  vote 
for  the  McCurdy  amendment  as  a 
Sense  of  Congress  against  the  Courter- 
Dickinson  amendment  at  50  and  again 
for  the  McCurdy-Mavroules  amend- 
ment at  40.  There  will  be  3  votes. 

The  first  vote,  a  yes-no-yes. 

AMZmniKIIT  OimB)  BT  MK.  MC  CUUnr  TO  THE 


I BT  MK.  moomoii 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCtnurr  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickxhsoit 
In  lieu  of  the  dollar  amount  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment.  Insert 
"$7,842,700,000". 

In  the  section  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  amendment,  strike  out  all  after  "SEC. 
111."  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

MX  mSSILB  FBOGaAH 

(a)  LnoTATioH  OH  FTM  Vnocmaean 
Fdhos  fob  the  MX  Missn.!  Pboobax.— Of 
the  fimds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  in  an  appropriation  law  for  fiscal 
year  IMS  for  procurement  of  missOes  for 
the  Air  Force,  not  more  than  $931,000,000 
may  be  used  for  the  MX  missUe  program. 
Such  funds  may  be  used  only  f or— 

(I)  the  acquisiUon  of  not  more  than  eight 
basing  of  MX  mlsslleB: 

(3)  the  acquisition  of  systems  support  con- 
sistent with  the  deployment  of  not  more 
than  40  MX  missiles:  and 

(3)  maintenance  of  the  production  base 
for  the  MX  missile  procram. 

(b)  DsPLOTMBn  OP  MX  Missnxs.— It  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ntmiber  of 
MX  missiles  deployed  at  any  time  should 
not  exceed  40. 

(c)  PoucT  on  FoTnai  MX  Mtssob  Pko- 
cuaniBiT.— It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avail- 
able for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the  Air 
Force  should  not  be  used  for  procurement 
of  MX  missiles  except  for  the  acquisition  of 
those  additlcmal  missfles  required  for  the 
operational  test  and  evaluation  program 
and  the  aging  and  surveillance  program. 


Mr.  McCURDY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Raooao. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  right  to  object  first 
to  determine  what  the  statement  was 
or  what  the  unanimous  consent  was.  I 
did  not  hear  it  with  the  noise. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  ten^Mre.  The 
Chair  would  state  that  the  request  was 
to  waive  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Vtr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object, 
under  my  reservation.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man whether  this  is  the  Sense  of  the 
Congress  resolution  amendment,  or  is 
this  the  Mavroules  amendment? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  this  is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  amendment 
which  is  germane  to  the  Dickinson 
amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  So  this  is  not  the 
Mavroules  amendment,  but  a  Sense-of - 
the-Congreaa  resolution? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahcmia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  ammdment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fttmi  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCuaoTl  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlea«n  frtnn  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dicxmsoir]. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 
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>  VOTS 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  BCr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ajres  283.  noes 
184.  not  voting  16,  as  followK 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  foDowlng 

pain: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Addabbo    for.    with 

Mr.    Loeffler 

asalnrt. 

Mr.    MitcheU    for.    with 

Mr.    Solomon 

Mr.  Scbuiner  for.  with  Mr.  Wetter  acainBt. 
Mr.  Jeffords  for.  with  Mr.  Strang  asainst 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McKINNEY  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  1840 

mvBuiiTUi.  M onoif  orraaD  bt  m. 
DiGxmsoii 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Preferential  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Dick- 
anoK  Mr.  Diddnaon  moves  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  tbe  reemnmendatlon  that 
the  enarUns  clause  be  stricken  out. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Fbr 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  WJsconaln  [Mr.  Asfih]  rise? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
have  the  preferential  motion  read 
again? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  re-report  the  preferential 
motion. 

(The  Cleik  reread  the  preferential 
motion.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
nfsoirl  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  preferential  motion. 

Bir.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  we  have  gotten  into  a  par- 
liamentary l&byrlnth  here  that  I  think 


defining,  and  I  wish  I  were  fully 
ble  of  being  sure  I  know  where  we 
are.  however,  I  wiU  try. 

next  vote  occurs  on  the  Courter 
perfecting  amendment,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  my  original  amendment. 
whlc|i.  as  I  understand  it.  means  that 
the  aext  vote  will  be  on  the  Courter 
ameijdment,  which  is  the  original 
DtekBson  amendment  which  says  that 
ther^  wm  be  50  mlssUes.  that  after  we 
have '50  operational  missiles.  nB»>^niwy 
that  there  are  9  more  to  be  built,  and 
then  we  will  simply  build  no  more 
oiMrational  missiles.  Just  test  missiles, 
until  such  time  as  we  decide  we  are 
going  to  terminate  that  or  else  the  So- 
viets leave  the  bargaining  table,  and 
then  jwe  can  make  the  decision  at  that 
time  whether  or  not  to  go  back  into 
production. 

So  fchis  is  to  enable  the  Qovemment 
to  bu  ild  one  squadron,  which  is  half  of 
what  we  asked.  50  missiles. 

No  t,  that  is  the  Courter  amendment 
whlclu  through  the  parliamentary 
proo  Bs.  started  out  as  the  Dickinson 
amen  dment.  and  now  it  is  the  Courter 
amendment.  So  if  Members  want  an 
up-oivdown  vote  on  whether  or  not  we 
have. 50  missUes.  this  is  the  time  and 
this  i^  the  amendment. 

No^.  having  said  that,  there  are  two 
other  branches  to  the  tree  that  can 
comei  later  to  ultimately  get  back  to 
the  Dickinson  amendment  again. 

Mr^  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr4  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  m^r  chairman.  If  I  said  anything 
wrong,  he  can  correct  me. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  taink  the  situation  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  stated  it.  Basically, 
we  ale  dealing  with  two  amendments. 
We  ire  dealing  with  the  Dickinson 
amendment  and  the  Mavroules 
amei|dment  dealing  with  two  amend- 
ments. We  are  dealing  with  the  Dlck- 
insoq  amendment  and  the  Mavroules 
amendment,  and  we  are  deaUog  with 
whlcB  amendment  comes  first  and 
whlc%  amendment  comes  second,  what 
ordeil  they  are  in. 

We  will  vote  last  on  the  Mavroules 
amendment,  which  is  the  40-missile 
cap.  We  are  now  voting  on  the  Dickin- 
son Amendment,  which  is  the  50-mis- 
sile  oip,  and  we  may  vote  on  each  of 
thesq  one  more  time  before  we  are  fln- 
isheq  working  our  way  down  the  tree. 

Mr^  Chairman,  the  way  the  gentle- 
man explained  it  is  correct.  The  vote 
now  lis  on  the  Courter  amendment, 
whlcb  is  no  different  than  the  Dickin- 
son atnendment. 

Bfr;  DICKINSON.  And  that  is  for 
the  Sb  missiles,  no  more.  The  rest  of  it 
will  be  test  mlssUes.  This  is  the  agreed 
position  of  the  administration,  it  is 
what  the  Senate  has  passed,  and  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  agree  to  it.  I  am 
asklqg  for  an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

to  the  preferential  motion. 

pro  tempore.  The 

from     Wisconsin     [Mr. 

Jaed  for  5  minutes. 

T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 

I  jrleld  to  the  gentleman 


>T.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
tether  It  Is  the  intention  of 
from   Alabama    [Mr. 
Jl  to  withdraw  his  preferen- 
tial motii^ 

Mr.  DK^KINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentl^nan  will  yield,  yes.  it  is.  I 
am  not  gding  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  pr^erential  motion. 

Mr.  A£a*IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  palance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICRUraON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
my  prefer  ential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re(  uest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama?] 

Theresas  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  perfecting  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CoxTSRRlito  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavkottus]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man froni  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKnrsoir}. 
as  amended. 

The  qujestlon  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    annoimced 
that  the  qoes  appeared  to  have  it. 
I       laooancD  von 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  alrecorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  182,  noes 
234,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  168] 
ATE8-183 
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Daschle 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

DioOuardi 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edsar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ensllsh 

Evans (lA) 


Porter 

QuUlen 

Ray 

Retula 

Reid 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rocers 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA> 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

Schulze 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaushter 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith,  Denny 

NOE8-234 

Brans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peifhan 

Florio 

PodletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Rost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonnles 

Goodlinc 

Gordon 

Oradlsan 

Gimy(IL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ouarinl 

Gundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hushes 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

J<»es  (OK) 

Kanjonki 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kleczka 

Kolter 

Koetmayer 

LaPalce 

Lantoa 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine  (CA) 

TJplnn^l 

Lons 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 


Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Spenee 

Stanseland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA> 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jact 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehuist 

WhiUey 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Touns  (AK) 

Touns(n>> 


Manton 
Markey 

Matsui 
Mavroules 

MSBOU 

Mcaoakey 

McCurdy 

McHush 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Meyers 

Mica 

MIfciilAt 
Miller  (CA) 
MiUer  (WA) 
MlneU 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Moody 
Morrison  (CT) 
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Murphy 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Owens 

PanetU 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

PutaeU 

Rahall 

Richardson 

Rldte 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savase 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberllns 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

SIsisky 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Sprau 

St  Germain 

Stacsen 

Stalllnss 

Stark 

Stokes 


Swin 
Synar 
Tallon 


Addabbo 

Brown  (CA) 

Dyson 

Flippo 

Hawkins 

Jeffords 


Tauke 

Torrioelli 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

Visdodcy 

Volkmer 

Walsren 

Watkim 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Wbcat 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Willlaras 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wrlsht 

Wyden 

Tates 

Touns  (MO) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTINO-17 

Loeffler  Sehumer 

Msrlenee  Solomon 

Marttoes  Stranc 

MitcheU  Torres 

Pepper  Wilson 
Ransel 


51-0S9  O-86-10  (PL  12) 


D  1900 

The  Clei^  annotmced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  LoKmn  fm-,  with  Mr.  AnnaBBo 
asainst 

Mr.  Maslkhb  for,  with  Mr.  ScRuim 
acainst. 

Mr.  SoLOMOH  for,  with  Mr.  Mitcrku. 
against. 

Mr.  Stkamc  for,  with  Mr.  JsproKBe  acainst. 

Mr.  TATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavboules]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihson] 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment.^as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiacnfsoH]  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Dtmaixt]  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Russo.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  1872)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinan- 
imous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remaiics,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill.  HJl.  1872. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION      ! 

(Mr.  KLECZKA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  KLECZKA.  Mt.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  tbe  House 
proceedings  earlier  today  due  to  a 
death  in  my  family.  Had  I  bem 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  foUowK 

•Present"  on  Rollcall  No.  161; 

"No"  on  RoUcall  No.  162; 

"Tes"  on  Rollcall  No.  163; 

"Tes"  on  Rollcall  No.  164;  and 

"Yes"  on  RollcaU  No.  165. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COBEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneotis  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [BIT.  SntperI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Ui.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
rollcall  in  which  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  outside  the  Chamber  because 
the  rollcall  notification  system  in  the 
Cannon  Caucus  Room  was  inoperative, 
and  I  missed  that  rollcall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "no." 


POPULATION  GROWTH— A 
GLOBAL  CRISIS 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  been  galvanized  by  the  dra- 
matic and  horrifying  events  of  the 
hostage  situation  and  the  terrorist 
takeover  of  that  TWA  flight.  Instanta- 
neous events  of  this  kind  tend  to  grab 
us.  They  dominate  the  television 
screens,  while  sometimes  underlying 
events,  inexorable  events  that  are 
taking  place  globally,  escape  our  atten- 
tion. 
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As  we  begin  to  prepare  to  take  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  we  will  keep  in  mind 
the  massive  population  increase  that  is 
taking  place  around  the  woiid  and  the 
impact  that  growth  has  on  global  secu- 
rity, cm  global  tension,  and  on  global 
violence. 

A  high  Government  agency  recently 
completed  a  study  of  the  international 
security  implications  of  global  popula- 
tion growth  and  it  concluded  that  pop- 
ulation growth  of  ezploaiTe  character- 
liUcg  taking  place  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  will  produce  such  in- 
stability, such  violence,  and  the  need 
for  such  strong  countermeasures  from 
government  to  maintain  peace,  that 
fragfle  democraUc  governments  will 
find  it  increai^ngly  difficult  to  survive. 
Furthermore,  the  study  concluded 
that  the  harsh  dictatorial  govern- 
ments, both  of  the  right  and  the  left, 
will  fill  the  gap  as  the  democratic  gov- 
ernments fail  to  cope  with  the  demer- 
ate  population  pressures,  the  instabil- 
ity, the  chaos,  and  the  violence. 

The  report  suggested  that  violence 
could  occur  in  Mexico  and  force  would 
be  needed  to  stop  massive  migration 
from  rural  areas  into  the  cmiital. 
Mexico  City. 

Such  migration  into  a  dty  that  is  al- 
ready suffering  the  ill  effects  of  over- 
population could  result  in  a  break- 
down of  services  such  as  police  and 
fire  protection,  tranmortation  sys- 
tems, and  utilities. 

Latin  and  Central  America,  already 
suffering  under  high  unemployment, 
will  see  the  sitiiation  worsen  during 
the  next  15  years  as  the  population  of 
the  region  multiplies.  Statistics  show 
that  the  region  must  create  4  million 
new  Jobs  in  each  remaining  year  of 
this  century  Just  to  maintain  its  cur- 
rent pitiful  rate  of  onployment.  It  is 
unlDtely  that  the  region  can  be  suc- 
cessful in  producing  that  many  new 
Jobs  when  one  considers  that  the  n.S. 
economy,  which  is  four  times  larger, 
even  during  the  halcyon  years  of  the 
1970's,  never  created  more  than  3.2 
million  Jobs  in  any  given  year. 

On  a  global  scale,  the  estimates  are 
more  ominous.  Between  the  years  1980 
and  2000. 700  million  new  Jobs  must  be 
added  in  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world  Just  to  keep  the  unemployment 
and  underemployment  rates  of  those 
countries  at  the  pitifully  low  level  of 
40  percent. 

Ftor  the  sake  of  the  world  and  our 
own  Nation,  the  United  States  cannot 
abandon  its  commitment  to  efforts  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  population  growth 
across  the  globe. 

The  developing  nations  of  the  world 
need  our  asdstance  in  this  area  and  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  to  plan  their  families 
and  to  pursue  options  to  better  their 
lives  and  their  societies. 


AN  DFI^ATE  ON  THE  HUACKINa 
dp  TWA  PUOHT  847 

(Mr.  FV^SCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  pad  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)' 

Mr.  F^SCESjL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  featiODse  to  the  terrorist  hi- 
jacking bf  TWA  flight  No.  847.  Con- 
gressmafi  Mica  and  I  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  ^tate  recommending  that  he 
immedialely  initiate  an  evaluation  of 
security  at  international  airports  and 
consider  issuing  travel  advisories  to 
warn  Aifericans  of  potentially  danger- 
ous airports. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  De- 
partmeqt  of  State  today  announced 
the  Issuance  of  such  a  travel  advisory 
with  regard  to  the  Athens  Internation- 
al Airport  were  the  TWA  hijacking 
origlna^d. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  Members  that  they 
are  invited  to  a  dosed  State  Depart- 
ment bdefing  on  the  TWA  hija<*ing 
and  hostage  situation  at  3:30  pjn. 
today,  to  room  2172.  Raybum  House 
Office  Building. 

The  t^xt  of  the  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  ftate  follows: 

C^aatZTTKK  OR  FORKICR  AlTAIHS. 

WoMhinfftOTi.  DC,  June  17, 1985. 
Hon.  OntEGK  P.  Shultz. 
Seeretani  of  State,   Department  of  State. 
WaMnatotuDC. 
Dbab  ifcs.  Skuctabt:  In  the  wake  of  the 
trade  hH«<*<iiK  of  TWA  847  by  Shilte  ter- 
rorists, life  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  make  the  following  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  security  of  International 
airporta  and  the  proliferation  of  tntema- 
ticmal  te^riat  inddenta: 

1.  Touf  should  call  on  the  International 
Civfl  Aviktion  Orsanlzatlon  (ICAO)  to  con- 
duct an  Immediate  survey  of  current  Inter- 
national airport  compliance  of  evlsting 
ICAO  a#curity  standards.  Such  a  survey 
should  lie  conducted  with  the  participation 
of  the  Iittemational  Air  Traffic  and  Fedomr 
Uon  of  Airline  PQote  Associations  (lATA 
and  IFALPA).  Baaed  on  this  survey,  ICAO 
should  aedare  a  moratorium  on  the  use  of 
those  tmematlonal  ainxnts  not  in  compli- 
ance wl$  ezlstlns  standards. 

Ion  with  the  Federal  Avla- 

Ion.   the   Department  of 

of  Security  should  coidud  iU 

ey  of  international  airport  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  would  be  to 

evaluata  the  level  of  compllanoe  of  intema- 

irts  with  FAA  minimum  security 

Those  airports  failing  to  comply 

standards  should  be  boycotted  by 

nag  carriers  and  X3B.  airports 

landing  rights  to  foreign  flag 

hose  countries  fail  to  comply. 

S.  ThSae  countries  whose  airports  do  not 

meet  ICAO  and/or  FAA  minimum  safety 

standaifs  should  be  encouraged  to  actively 

participate  in  the  State  Department's  Anti- 

Terrartpn  Airport  Security  Program. 

4.  The  United  States  should  seek  to  re- 
negotlMe  existing  anti-aircraft  hUai^ins 
treaties,  to  strengthen  enforcement  proce- 
dures K^iiiHing  a  provision  creating  an 
Interna  lonal  sky-marshall  program. 

5.  Pin  Illy,  those  countries  who  do  not  take 
the  nee  easary  steps  to  meet  minlmiim  secu- 


rity standards  dioukl 
prospect  of  tim  fasuaDO 
and/or  the  wit  liholding  of  VS.  foreign  as- 
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be  faced  with  the 
!Of  travd  advlaorieB 


We  would  lielcome  your  comments  on 
these  propoaalfl  and  stand  ready  to  continue 
to  our  eoopoanon  In  the  field  of  combat- 
tins  intetnatiooal  tororism. 
With  beat  wl^ea. 
Sincerely  grours, 

IDaiRX  B.  FasGBX, 
ChairmaM,    Commit- 
tee oa  Fonign  Af- 
fain. 
[DaaMxca. 

{Stairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  /atema- 
Uonal  OpenMona. 


should 
carrieta 


D  1910 

ban  affects 
aoriculture 

I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  oron' of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  Illinois  [Mr.  MadioaiiI  is 
recognised  f <^  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAIXOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4. 1986,  the  Envlraunental  Pro- 
tection Agency  [EPA]  issued  final  reg- 
ulations to  reduce  the  permissible 
amount  of  had  In  gasoline  by  00  per- 
cent by  January  1.  1980.  The  new 
standard  will  limit  the  lead  content  of 
gasoline  in  iaro  stages.  The  first  stage 
is  a  reduction  to  0.5  grams  per  leaded 
gallcm  required  on  July  1.  1985.  The 
second  atagt  is  a  reduction  to  0.1 
grams/gaUon  to  be  accomplished  on . 
January  1.  1986.  The  current  lead 
standard  Is  LI  grams/gallon.  This  new 
timetable  qttwds  up  EPA's  efforts  to 
ban  lead  in  Igaaolinft  by  7  years.  The 
target  date  |or  a  total  ban  on  lead  in 
gasoline  is  n^tw  sometime  in  1988. 

The  EnMronmental  Protection 
Agency  dte^  two  reasons  for  stepping 
up  the  lead  pan.  The  first  is  their  evi- 
dence that  gasoline  is  a  major  contrib- 
utor to  leadexposure.  The  second  is 
their  unsuccessful  efforts  to  reduce 
fuel  switching.  Unfmtunately.  they 
have  not  taMen  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  f  axmluul  ranch  community  into 
consideratlonT 

The  agency  asserts  that  reduced 
levels  of  iMd  in  gasoline  will  not 
damage  »ngiTi^  designed  for  leaded 
gasoline.  However,  most  of  the  studies 
on  which  ^A  bases  this  condusion 
were  done  on  car  engines  and  were 
generally  nttt  under  heavy  loads  or  at 
high  RFM'4'  No  tests  have  been  done 
on  agricultvre  engines  under  typical 
oondltlrais  found  on  the  farm.  A  test 
conducted  by  the  Sodety  of  Auto  En- 
glneeers  fo«nd  that  the  use  of  lead- 
free  gasoUde  in  engines  designed  to 
bum  leaded  fuel  resulted  in  valve 
system  weir  10  to  20  times  greater 
than  did  leaded  f  ueL  If  this  evidence  is 
correct,  agriculture  producers  could  be 
forced  to  jsuffer  equipment  break- 
downs during  critical  harvest  and 
planting.  aQd  be  faced  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  repair  and  replacement  costs 
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at  a  time  when  they  can  least  afford 
it. 

In  addition,  the  agency  has  underes- 
timated the  number  of  engines  still  in 
use  on  the  farm  with  hardened  valve 
seats  that  were  dedgned  for  use  with 
leaded  gasoline.  These  engines  need 
the  lubrication  that  lead  provides. 
Deere  and  Co.  estimates  that  there  are 
2  million  pre-1970  tractors  stiU  in  use 
on  the  farm.  And  results  of  a  survey 
underway  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  indicate  that  the  average  farm 
has  10  engines  still  in  use  that  require 
leaded  gasoline.  Estimates  of  the  cost 
to  replace  this  older  equlmnent  aver- 
age over  $90,000  per  farm.  At  a  time 
when  our  Nation's  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers are  already  suffering  from  low 
commodity  prices,  high  interest  rates, 
and  high  production  costs.  EPA  is  only 
adding  salt  to  the  wounds  of  agricul- 
ture. 

The  Environmental  Protection 
Agmcy  must  be  made  aware  of  the 
impact  a  total  ban  wiU  have  on  agri- 
culture. I  am  introducing  legidation 
today,  along  with  a  bipartisan  group 
of  agriculture  committee  monbers.  to 
ensure  that  the  agency  takes  into  ac- 
count the  backbone  industry  of  the 
Nation  before  acting  further.  Our  bill 
does  not  attempt  to  reverse  the  al- 
ready announced  lead  phasedown. 
However,  it  does  indude  the  following 
provisions: 

One.  it  requires  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  conduct  a  study, 
in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  to  determine  the 
effect  of  a  lead  ban  on  the  agriculture 
industry.  Their  study  must  reflect 
work  conditions,  induding  payloads 
and  RPM's.  that  are  typical  of  those 
found  on  the  farm. 

Two.  EPA  and  USDA  are  required  to 
publish  their  findings  in  the  Federal 
Register  not  later  than  January  1. 
1987. 

Three.  EPA  must  conduct  public 
hearings  to  gather  reaction  to  their 
published  findings. 

Four,  they  must  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  by  January  1,  1988.  that  in- 
cludes their  recommendations  on  how 
to  help  the  agriculture  industry. 

Five.  untU  this  report  and  its  recom- 
mendations are  submitted  to  EPA  is 
prevented  from  moving  to  ban  lead 
from  gasoline. 

Let  me  condude  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  some  valid  concerns 
regarding  lead  poisoning.  But  reputa- 
ble sdentists.  induding  Helen  E. 
Kelly.  VLPM.  with  the  American 
Council  on  Sdence  and  Health,  insist 
that: 

The  real  culprit  in  childhood  lead  poison- 
ing remains.  Old  Lead-baaed  paint  will  con- 
tinue to  cause  real  hann  to  the  health  of 
chQdren  *  *  *.  If  the  money  to  be  spent 
cmnplying  with  the  new  EPA  regulatkm 
could  instead  be  directed  to  a  major  effort 
to  remove  reservoirs  of  lead  paint  thm  the 


agency  could  indeed  claim  a  great  impact  on 
the  public  health. 

I  do  not  want  agricultive's  legiti- 
mate interests  ignored  or  sacrificed. 
The  potential  injtuy  to  agriculture  is 
great  enough  that  we  must  hold  EPA 
accountable.  Again,  we  are  not  asking 
that  the  dock  be  turned  back  and  lead 
levels  raised.  The  rule  already  final- 
ized reduces  lead  in  gasoline  from 
present  levels  by  fully  90  percent.  Our 
ef  f  ort  will  be  to  determine  if  there  is 
going  to  be  damage  to  the  agriculture 
economy,  and  if  so.  to  find  a  way  to 
mitigate  it.* 


MORE  AND  MORE  CHILDREN  OF 
AMERICA  ARE  LIVING  IN  POV- 
ERTY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Etouse.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Psasx]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  call  me  a 
"bleeding  heart"  if  you  must,  but  I 
grow  more  concerned  by  the  day  about 
what  is  happening  to  the  children  of 
America. 

More  and  more  of  them  live  in  pov- 
erty—with all  that  means  for  deterio- 
rating health,  hunger,  dropping  out  of 
school,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  so  on 
and  on. 

One  of  the  latest  reports,  from  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  is  especially 
depressing.  According  to  the  group's 
careful  study: 

One  out  of  every  five  American  children 
under  18  lives  in  poverty. 

It's  even  worse  for  the  youngest  chldren. 
One  out  of  four  lives  In  poverty. 

White  households  headed  by  women 
under  the  age  of  2S  have  a  poverty  rate  of 
72  percent— almost  three  out  of  every  four. 

Black  children  In  single-parent  families 
headed  by  women  have  a  poverty  rate  of  85 
percent. 

Between  1979  and  1983  there  was  a  63  per- 
cent Increaae  In  poverty  among  children  In 
white,  two-parent  families. 

Of  the  children  In  poverty.  18  percent  live 
in  famlllfa  where  at  least  one  parent  has  a 
fuU-time  Job. 

To  me.  these  are  powerfully  disturb- 
ing statistics.  And  they  come  not  only 
from  the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  but 
from  the  Censtis  Bureau,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service,  and  several 
other  research  groups.  The  facts  are 
irrefutable. 

What  is  Congress  doing  in  reqwnse? 

VirtuaUy  nothing.  That's  what  is 
most  disturbing  of  all. 

About  all  Congress  does  is  to  com- 
mission studies,  hold  hearings  to  spot- 
light the  problem,  and  try  to  avoid 
further  cuts  to  the  Federal  programs 
originally  designed  to  reduce  poverty. 

As  thousands  more  children  slide 
into  poverty  every  week.  Congress  es- 
sentalUy  does  nothing. 

Why? 

For  basically  three  reasons: 

First,  the  Reagan  administration's 
implacable  oppodtion  to  federally 
funded  solutions.  For  every  Federal 


program  which  has  operated  in  the 
past,  is  operating  now.  or  might  oper- 
ate in  the  future,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration expresses  MaAmin  Administra- 
tion officials  say  that  the  program 
cant  work  or  that  the  private  sector 
should  handle  the  problem  or  it's  a 
State  respcmsibillty  or  the  same  re- 
sults can  be  achieved  with  leas  money 
or  we  cant  afford  the  program  or  that 
the  real  key  is  not  programs  but  op- 
portunity or  all  of  the  alx>ve. 

It's  tough— very  tough  to  get  a  pro- 
gram through  Congress  over  the  active 
oppodtion  of  the  Preddent. 

Second,  the  perceived  Indifference  of 
the  public  to  the  plight  of  the  poor.  I 
say  perceived  because  it's  hard  to 
gauge  what's  on  the  minds  of  millions 
of  dtizens.  But  perceptions  are  often 
what  Congress  operates  on.  From 
polls,  from  newspaper  editorials,  from 
letters  and  conversations,  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  1980  and  1984  Preddential 
elections.  Congressmen  have  the  per- 
ception that  voters  who  aren't  poor 
don't  want  their  tax  dollars  woeat  on 
programs  for  families  who  are  poor. 

That  perception  is  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  effective  action  in  a  represent- 
ative democracy  like  ours. 

Third,  the  enormous  Federal  defidts 
which  plague  our  Nation.  With  fiscal 
red  ink  overflowing  to  the  tune  of  $200 
billion  per  year,  it  seems  almost  irre- 
spondble  to  advocate  increased  spend- 
ing even  when  that  spending  would  ad- 
dress a  severe,  acknowledged  problem. 
FaQure  to  curb  Federal  defidts  could 
trigger  another  major  recesdon  which 
would  plunge  additional  millions  of 
children  and  their  parents  into  pover- 
ty. 

And  so.  Congress  is  paralyzed  into 
"benign  neglect." 

Except  that  the  neglect  is  not 
benign.  Children  suffer  in  increased 
numbers.  The  poverty  rate  for  chfl- 
dren.  which  started  out  at  27  percent 
in  1960  and  dropped  to  14  percent 
during  the  war-on-poverty  years  of  the 
late  1960's,  is  back  up  to  over  21  per- 
cent. 

Children  are  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Common  sense  ought  to  tell  us  it's 
a  mistake  to  consign  nearly  a  fourth  of 
them  to  a  life  of  poverty. 


THE  SQUARE  DANCE:  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN  TRADITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [BCr.  Pahxtta] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  with 
Representatives  Nobmah  Miheta  and 
64  of  our  colleagues  to  designate  the 
square  dence  as  the  national  folk 
dance  for  1985  and  1986. 

Similar  legislation  to  permanently 
designate  the  sqtiare  dance  as  the  na- 
tional folk  dance  of  the  United  States 
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was  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
Poet  Office  and  CivU  Service  Subcom- 
mittee on  Census  and  Population  did 
not  approve  the  Houae  measiu^  before 
the  end  of  the  98th  Congress.  While 
our  resolution  is  temporary  In  nature, 
I  believe  it  provides  important  recogni- 
tion of  a  great  American  tradition. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  8.500 
square  dance  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  with  more  than  6  mil- 
lion dancers— in  addition  to  the  mil- 
lions of  school  children  who  partici- 
pate in  square  dancing  on  a  daily  basis 
in  their  schools.  No  other  folk  dance 
has  this  broad  appeal  or  represents 
such  an  amalgamation  of  various  folk 
dance  traditions. 

A  similar  resolution  (Public  Law  97- 
188)  was  adopted  by  the  97th  Congress 
designating  the  square  dance  as  the 
national  folk  dance  for  1982  and  1983. 
The  square  dance  continues  to  thrive 
across  the  country  and  deserves  the 
recognition  that  this  commemorative 
resolution  would  provide.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  and  the 
more  than  60  original  cosponsors  of 
this  resolution  in  recognizing  this 
great  American  tradition.  The  text  of 
the  resolution  follows: 

HJ.Rb.- 
Joint    resolution    dfiignatinK    the    square 

dance  as  the  national  folk  dance  of  the 

United  States  for  1988  and  198« 

Whereas  square  dancing  has  been  a  popu- 
lar tradition  in  America  since  early  colonial 
days: 

Whereas  square  dancing  has  attained  a  re- 
vered status  as  part  of  the  folklore  of  this 
country: 

Whereas  square  dancing  is  a  Joyful  ex- 
preadon  of  the  vibrant  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States: 

Whoeas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
value  the  dtaplay  of  etiquette  among  men 
and  women  which  is  a  major  element  of 
square  dancing: 

Whereas  square  dancing  Is  a  traditional 
fonn  of  family  recreation  which  symbolizes 
a  basic  strength  of  this  country,  namely,  the 
unity  of  the  family; 

Whereas  square  dancing  epitomizes  de- 
mocracy because  it  dissolves  arbitrary  social 

Whereas  square  danrlng  is  the  American 
folk  dance  which  is  called,  cued,  or  prompt- 
ed to  the  dancers,  and  Includes  squares, 
rounds,  contras,  clogging,  line,  and  heritage 
^tawft  and 

Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  the  square  dance 
be  added  to  the  array  of  symbols  of  our  na- 
tional character  and  pride:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Reaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congnu  auenMed.  That  the  square 
dance  Is  designated  as  the  national  folk 
dance  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
1985  and  1988. 

LIST  or  oospomoBS 
Mr.  Mlneta,  Mr.  Whitten.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mn.  Holt,  Mr.  Erdreich, 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Moor- 
head,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Sund- 
qulst,  Mr.  Oiyder. 
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Mr.  C^pbeU,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Ou4derson.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
Mr.  Maijtln,  lb.  Sunia,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mrs. 
Burton,  i  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Robert  Toung 
(Mo),  Mk'.  Rodlno.  Mr.  Bevlll,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  MdJade,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Ed 
Jones,  ht.  Barnes.  Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  I4vin.  Mr.  Taxler.  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr. 
Chapplei  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Torri- 
celll,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Wlrth.  Mr. 
Rtisso.  I^.  Frank.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Lago- 
inar8lno.j 

Mrs.  Boxer,  Mi.  Larry  Craig.  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  C.W.  Bill  Young,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
McEwen^  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Nlelson.* 
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AlfDREI  SAKHAROV  AND 
TELENA  BONNiSl 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemanj  from  Ikiassachusetts  [&fr. 
FRAHKlis  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
special  order  taken  out  by  myself  and 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OnjiAij]  after  consultation  of  a  very 
dlacoumglng  and  frightening  sort, 
with  tie  family  of  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  T^ena  Bonner. 

Andrti  Sakharov  and  Telena  Bonner 
are  amang  the  most  prominent  victims 
of  Soviet  oppression.  Sadly,  they  are 
not  wltolly  unique  in  the  extent  to 
which  t(hey  have  been  oppressed;  there 
are  others  who  suffered  even  more, 
but  thi  maltreatment  that  has  been 
imp<»ed  on  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Telena  Bonner,  coupled  with  the  ill 
health, that  has  plagued  them  both, 
and  gitien  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of 
enormdus  distinction  makes  it  a  par- 
ticularly noteworthy  case  because  it 
shows  that  the  Soviets'  tragic  disre- 
gard fbr  basic  human  rights  really 
cannot;  be  bounded  by  111  healths  of 
those  trho  have  been  victimized,  by 
the  ei4lnence  or  past  services  to  the 
Soviet  Union  of  men  like  Sakharov. 
and  wa  are  particularly  concerned  now 
becauafc  there  is  very  real  repson  to 
fear  f^ir  the  health  and  safety  of 
either  or  both  of  these  very  brave 

put,  there  has  been  no  veri- 
immunicatlon     with     either 
Sakharov  or  Telena  Bonner,  no 
communication    for    some 
Mall  has  been  tampered  with; 
has  been  left  frightmed 
viry  uncertain  aa  to  the  health 
sifety  of  these  two  very  brave 
people^ 

The  apartment  they  had  been  occu- 
pying we  think  may  no  longer  be  occu- 
pied. |dall,  as  I  said,  has  been  tam- 
pered frith;  a  postcard  that  was  sent  in 
early  April  was  altered  to  make  it  look 
like  It]  had  been  sent  much  later,  and 
there  nas  not  been  for  several  months 
any  lefltlmate  communication. 

We  worry  a  great  deal,  and  one  of 
our  ptrposes  today  is  to  implore  the 
Soviel^^Unlon.  For  many  of  us  who  rec- 
ognlza  that  there  are,  between  our  two 
countries,   areas   of   agreement  that 


should  allow  us  to  coexist,  we  want  to 
implore  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  to 
the  family  some  communication  so 
that  they  oan  hopefully  leam  that 
Telena  Bon|ier  and  Andrei  Sakharov 
are  still  alive  and  in  good  health;  but 
if  the  terrible  facts  are  that  that  may 
not  be  the  case,  at  least  the  families 
would  leam  that. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Maryland,  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune. 

Mr.  HOTXR.  Mx.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
Join  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  to 
speak  out  against  the  persecution  of 
Dr.  Andrei;  Sakharov  and  Telena 
Bonner.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  eloquent  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Rep.  Bkh 
OiucAif  and  Rep.  BARinnr  Fhamk.  I 
also  thank  my  good  friends  for  taking 
this  time  so  that  other  Members  could 
speak  out  on  the  human  rights  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  I  commend  my 
colleagues  Itor  organizing  this  special 
order.  Theiij  involvement  has  been  not 
Just  today  put  throughout  their  ca- 
reers. It  is  a  tribute  to  otu*  Nation  and 
to  our  democracy  that  so  many  come 
on  the  floor  today  in  a  spirit  of  unity 
and  solidarity  to  focus  upon  the  desire 
to  help  in  any  way  we  can  to  change 
the  plight  ^f  so  many  Individuals  in 
the  Soviet  ynlon. 

Mr.  Spesker,  in  focusing  on  the 
presmt  pUfiit  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  Telena  Bonner  we  hope  to  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Union's  leaders, 
indeed  the  world  community,  that  we 
are  deeply  ooncemed  and  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  raise  our  voices.  We 
must  denounce  the  forced  surrender  of 
basic  hunum  rights  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  repressive  government.  We 
must  intensify  our  efforts  to  demand 
that  the  Soviet  Government  account 
for  its  behavior. 

One  ongoing  forum  which  provides 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  present  our 
concerns  to  the  Soviets  and  East  Euro- 
pean nations  is  the  Helsinki  process 
whlchlnuj  Initiated  In  1975,  when  35 
heads  of  ^  gtate  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  The  Final  Act  is  a  40.000 
word  document  covering  nearly  every 
aspect  of  Bast-West  relations,  includ- 
ing military  security,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  human  rights  and 
cooperation  in  the  humanitarian 
fields.  The  Final  Act  called  for  period- 
ic conferences  of  the  35  nations  to 
review  Helsinki  compliance  and  to  dis- 
cuss new  measvires  to  enhance  Eu- 
ropean cooperation  and  security.  Be- 
tween theTmain  review  conferences, 
various  smaller  meetings  on  special- 
ized topics  have  been  and  will  be  held. 
One  sucn  meeting  is  the  human 
rights  exports  meetii>g  which  conclud- 
ed last  night  at  approximately  8:30 
p.m.  In  Ottawa.  The  himian  rights  ex- 
perts meet  ng  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  UnJ  jeA  States  and  Canada  as  a 
forum  to  ( Iscuss  human  rights  issues 
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with  the  goal  of  improving  implemen- 
tation of  the  Final  Act's  human  rights 
provisions.  The  meeting  was  also  seen 
as  an  opportunity  to  achieve  a  greater 
understanding  of  each  State's  attitude 
towards  human  rights.  The  6  week 
conference  was  mandated  to  discuss 
"questions  concerning  respect,  in  their 
States,  for  human  rights  and  funda- 
mental freedoms,  in  all  their  aspects, 
as  embodied  in  the  Pinal  Act." 

On  May  15.  1985,  Ambassador 
Schlfter,  who  headed  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, described  the  dilemma  of  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Telena  Bonner 
before  the  Ottawa  Conference: 

In  January  1980,  following  his  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Dr.  Sak- 
harov was  stripped  of  his  sUte  honors,  and 
without  benefit  of  trial,  forcibly  banished  to 
Internal  exUe  In  the  closed  city  of  Ctorky. 
On  May  2,  1984.  he  embarked  on  a  hunger 
strike  to  protest  Soviet  refusal  to  permit  his 
wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  to  travel  abroad  for 
urgently  needed  medical  care.  He  was  subse- 
quently abducted  by  Soviet  authoriUes  on 
or  about  May  7,  hospitalized,  force-fed  and 
may  have  been  treated  with  psychotropic 
drugs.  Since  his  release  sometime  in  Sep- 
tember, he  and  Telena  Bonner  have  been 
kept  under  virtiul  house  arrest.  Their  tele- 
phone is  disconnected,  they  cannot  meet 
with  their  family  and  the  small  trickle  of 
correspondence  permitted  them  Is  heavily 
censored  and  devoid  of  content. 

Clearly  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Telena 
Bonner  have  been  deprived  of  their 
human  rights.  They  have  been  denied 
freedom  of  expression  and  have  been 
isolated  because  of  their  political  be- 
liefs. As  individuals  committed  to  the 
human  rights  cause  throughout  their 
lives.  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner 
deserve  our  support  and,  indeed,  the 
support  of  the  global  community. 

In  his  book,  "Progress,  Coexistence 
and  Intellectual  Freedom,"  Dr.  Sak- 
harov explains  that: 

.  .  .  InteUectual  freedom  is  essential  to 
human  society— freedom  to  obtain  and  dis- 
tribute information,  freedom  for  open- 
minded  and  unfearing  debate  and  freedom 
from  pressure  by  officialdom  and  preju- 
dices. Such  a  trinity  of  freedom  of  thought 
is  the  only  guarantee  against  the  infection 
of  people  by  mass  myths,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  treacherous  hypocrites  and  dema- 
gogues, can  be  transformed  into  bloody  dic- 
tatorship. 

The  freedoms  Dr.  Sakharov  extols 
are  those  which  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  signatory.  Article  VII  of  the 
accords  specifically  ensures  freedom  of 
thought,  opinion  and  expression. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
disregard  the  standards  set  forth  in 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  to  trample 
upon  the  political  and  civil  freedoms 
of  its  citizens.  Over  the  past  few  years, 
hundreds  of  prisoners  of  conscience 
have  been  silenced  and  isolated  in  the 
Oulag  and  elsewhere.  Emigration  has 
been  effectively  brought  to  a  halt.  Hel- 
sinki monitors  are  repressed  within 
the  Soviet  Union  and  denied  funda- 
mental freedoms.  In  1984  alone,  there 
were  at  least  130  arrests  of  Soviet 


human  rights  activists— 4  of  whom  re- 
ceived prison  terms  of  an  average  of  3 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  last  Friday,  step- 
children of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  held  a 
press  conference  in  Ottawa  at  which 
they  stated  that  they  beUeve  that 
their  stepfather  has  disappeared  from 
his  apartment  in  Gorky,  the  city  to 
which  he  was  arbitrarily  exiled  in 
1984,  they  fear  that  he  may  be  dead. 
Although  the  conference  in  Ottawa 
has  come  to  an  end.  the  efforts  of  the 
Helsinki  Commission  and  of  my  col- 
leagues to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  the  persecution  of  dissi- 
dents, the  denial  of  religious  freedom, 
and  the  repression  of  national  minori- 
ties by  the  Soviet  Government,  shall 
continue.  The  plight  of  Dr.  Sakharov 
is  not  an  isolated  example.  It  epito- 
mizes the  Soviet  Union's  disregard  for 
the  human  freedoms  and  moral  stand- 
ards which  guide  relations  among  the 
States  set  forth  at  Helsinki  in  1975. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
learned  colleagues  for  bringing  this 
important  issue  to  the  floor  today. 

D  1920 

Ml.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  whose  work  on  the 
Helsinki  Commission  has  been  so  im- 
portant. 

I  am  going  to  yield,  in  a  minute,  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Tork,  but  I  Just  want  to  lay  out  the 
facts  that  have  caused  a  great  chill  of 
fear  to  descend  on  those  who  know 
and  love  as  relatives  and  friends 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  Telena  Bonner 
and  the  much  wider  circle  of  those  of 
us  who  respect  them  and  who  admire 
their  willingness  to  endure  a  terrible 
martyrdom  for  their  basic  Ideals. 

Fellow  academicians  and  others  have 
courageously  visited  Sakharov  and 
Bonner.  The  last  visit  was  in  late  Feb- 
ruary. In  mid-April,  the  family,  which 
lives  in  Massachusetts,  received  a  card 
which  appeared  to  be  authentic.  But 
then  a  couple  of  weeks  later  they  re- 
ceived a  card  which  originally  v>- 
peared  to  have  been  sent  late  in  April 
but.  on  examination,  almost  certainly 
now  was  sent  by  Sakharov  and  Bonner 
on  the  Ist  of  April  and  was  altered  to 
make  it  appear  as  it  it  were  sent  3 
weeks  later.  Birthday  presents  were 
sent  to  Gorky,  to  Sakharov.  in  time 
for  his  May  21  birthday.  There  were 
separate  gifts,  and  they  were  returned 
in  one  package,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Telena  Bonner.  Andrei  Sakharov's 
wife,  unopened. 

The  fear  of  the  family  is  that  by  re- 
turning Andrei  Sakharov's  birthday 
presents  unopened.  Telena  Bonner 
was  signaling  either  that  she  no  longer 
has  access  to  Andrei  Sakharov  or  that 
he  may  be  dead  or  that  he  may  be  ter- 
ribly ill.  It  is  a  sad  example  of  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  give 
in  to  the  basic  demands  of  humanity 
that  we  have  been  reduced,  we  are  not 
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at  this  point  arguing  for  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Telena  Bonner's  freedom, 
which  ought  to  be  such  an  easy  thing 
for  them  to  have,  at  this  point  we  are 
simply  asking  the  Soviet  Union:  let 
there  be  some  method  of  communica- 
tion, let  this  man's  family  know  if  he 
is  alive  or  dead.  If  he  is  desperately  ill 
or  not.  That  is  the  point  to  which  we 
have  been  reduced.  His  family  cannot 
even  know  and  is  forced  to  guess,  like 
this  was  some  arcane  puzzle,  of  the 
whereabouts  and  the  health  and  the 
very  continued  life  of  this  man  it 
cannot  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  behave  in  such  a  fash- 
ion. 

a  1980 

I  yield  to  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  New  Torit  who  has  such  a  long 
record  in  this,  and  who  I  must  say  has 
a  reputation  for  support  and  for  de- 
fense so  that  when  Alexei  Semanov, 
the  son  of  Telena  Bonner  had  this 
fear  that  the  maU  had  been  tampered 
with,  one  of  the  people  he  most 
wanted  to  talk  to,  because  of  his  repu- 
tation in  this  area,  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork  [Mr.  GilmahI. 

Mr.  OnJdAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Fhahk,  for  taking  this  time  for  us 
today  to  discuss  recent  events  sur- 
rounding the  serious  situation  of 
Soviet  scientist  Andrei  Sakharov,  and 
his  wife,  Telena  Bonner,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr. 
HoTZR,  for  his  kind  words  of  sui^Mrt. 
It  is  especially  timely  in  light  of  the 
recently  concluded  human  rights  talks 
in  Ottawa,  which  I  was  pleased  to  have 
participated  In  earlier  this  week.  A 
conference  which  reviewed  the  process 
of  human  rights  under  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

A  member  of  the  prestigious  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  1975  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner,  Andrei  Sakharov 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  internal  exile 
in  the  closed  city  of  Gorky  without 
ever  having  been  tried  on  any  charges. 
His  5-year  term  expired  earlier  this 
year,  yet  Soviet  authorities  have  not 
allowed  him  his  freedom,  and  indeed, 
we  are  uncertain  to  this  day  as  to  his 
whereabouts  and  those  of  his  ailing 
wife,  Telena  Bonner. 

On  several  occasions,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov has  imdergone  hunger  strikes  in 
an  attempt  to  focus  attentlcm  on  the 
need  for  his  wife  to  undergo  medical 
treatment  in  the  West.  Nearly  blind. 
Dr.  Bonner's  health  has  deteriorated 
markedly  in  recent  years,  yet  during 
Dr.  Sakharov's  term  in  exile  she  per- 
served  in  mainfji<Ti<ng  lines  of  conunu- 
nlcatlon  with  family  and  friends.  How- 
ever, she  too  was  sent  into  internal 
exile  for  5  years,  and  since  that  time 
communication  has  decreased.  The 
last  known  personal  contact  with  Drs. 
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SakhATOv  and  Bonner  came  in  Febru- 
ary, when  two  Soviet  scientists  were 
allowed  to  visit  them.  Written  corre- 
spondence can  only  be  legitimately 
traced  back  to  mid-April,  since  recent- 
ly it  has  been  disclosed  by  members  of 
the  family  in  this  country  that  post- 
cards sent  have  been  tampered  with  by 
the  KOB.  A  master  graphologist  has 
concluded  that  the  date  on  a  postcard, 
as  well  as  other  alterations,  have  been 
made  so  as  to  obscure  the  Sakharov's 
daily  routine  and  condition.  Reports, 
however  sketchy,  imply  that  they 
have  been  moved  from  their  apart- 
ment in  Gorky;  whether  they  are  to- 
gether or  separated  we  do  not  know. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Committee.  I  have  been 
Involved  for  quite  some  time  with  an 
investigation  into  Soviet  disruption  of 
mail  sent  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  Identified  thousands 
of  exhibits  in  which  letters  and  parcels 
were  returned  for  no  legitimate 
reason.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  KGB  has  tampered  with 
return  receipts,  yet  this  new  develop- 
ment gives  one  pause.  Our  hopes  earli- 
er this  year  were  that  a  change  in 
leadership  in  the  Kremlin  might  bring 
about  a  softening  of  attitudes.  Yet,  de- 
spite our  hopes,  this  year  we  have  seen 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  continue  to 
decline,  with  only  51  persons  allowed 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Mty.  we  have  witnessed  the  arrest  and 
Imprisonment  of  Soviet  Jewish 
Hebrew  teachers  on  fabricated 
duurges;  we  have  learned  of  increasing 
oppression  of  all  religious  activities, 
and  we  have  seen  proof  that  the  KGB 
wUl  go  to  any  lengths  to  isolate  human 
lights  activists  such  as  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  wife. 

In  an  attempt  to  gain  support  for  his 
wife.  Dr.  Sakharov  tried  to  resign  his 
position  from  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  was  refused,  to  the  best 
of  our  imowledge.  and  new  attempts  at 
a  hunger  strike  were  responded  to  by 
hospitalization  and  forced  feedings.  As 
this  grave  situation  continues  to  dete- 
riorate, it  has  become  clear  that  Soviet 
authorities  are  committed  to  denying 
the  couple  any  rights  of  commimlca- 
tlon  they  had  in  previous  months. 

It  is  imperative  that  Members  of  this 
body  express  their  concern  and  anger 
over  this  new  series  of  events.  We 
must  continue  to  correspond  with  the 
Sakharovs  in  a  united  expression  of 
solidarity  for  their  rights.  I  expect 
that  in  the  near  future  there  will  be 
hearings  arising  from  these  forgeries 
in  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  hear- 
ings I  mentioned  earlier.  We  must  also 
make  known  our  strong  feelings  on 
this  matter  to  all  appropriate  Soviet 
authorities.  They  must  be  aware  that 
we  will  monitor  this  situation  closely, 
and  that  our  reactions  will  be  based  on 
their  actions.  We  appeal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  demonstrate  their  concern 


for  the  tUgnlty  of  the  individual  by  re- 
spondin|[  to  our  concern  for  Dr.  Sak- 
harov 4nd  his  wife.  Dr.  Bonner.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and 
again  obmmend  him  for  his  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  his 
participation  and  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentlezqan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Dio- 

GUAKOl). 

Mr.  dioOUARDI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemanfor  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  fate  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov agad  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner.  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
gulshe<|  colleagues  Bbt  Gilmah  and 
BARmri  Frahk  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial order  so  that  we  may  voice  our 
concerns  over  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's treatment  of  this  brilliant. 
Nobel  Hrlze-winning  physicist. 

Neve^  having  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  i  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been 
exiled  ib  Gorky  for  over  5  years  now. 
As  a  lait  resort,  seeking  the  individual 
f  reedoiis  that  mean  so  much  to  us  in 
the  United  States,  Dr.  Sakharov  has 
endured  the  effects  of  a  prolonged 
hunger:  strike  in  order  to  protest  his 
situatk^ 

It  is  ^  outrage  that  the  man  whom 
the  N6bel  Peace  Prize  Committee 
called  Ithe  conscience  of  humanity 
should  be  a  victim  of  KGB  terror.  For 
over  1)5  years.  Dr.  Sakharov  has 
spoken  out  ag^bist  the  ugly  anti-Se- 
mitic qollcies  of  the  U.S.SJI.  He  has 
decried  the  cultural  genocide  against 
Soviet  Jews  and  has  been  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  State  of  Israel.  For 
doing  ^  this.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  placed 
his  llfelin  constant  danger. 

Recent  developments  indicate  that 
the  Soviets  have  isolated  the  Sakhar- 
ovs evepi  further  from  those  of  us  who 
are  coficemed  by  such  violations  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  There  are  re- 
ports mat  the  Soviets  have  altered  or 
banned  mall  from  Dr.  Sakharov  to  his 
f amllyln  the  United  States.  Last  week, 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
the  Sajkluarovs  may  have  been  moved 
to  anoiher  apartment  in  Gorky.  These 
are  apparent  attempts  to  suppress  any 
detailst  concerning  Dr.  Sakharov's  wel- 
fare from  the  West. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  in  the  West 
could  grgue  successfully  that  the  Sovi- 
ets hatre  complied  with  international 
agreements  containing  provisions  re- 
lated tio  human  rights  and  emigration. 
The  pfeople  of  the  free  world  have  a 
moral  i  obligation  to  address  the  con- 
sistent! abuses  of  basic  human  rights 
by  tUe  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Unlon<  If  the  Soviets  desire  legitimacy 
in  the  world  community,  let  them 
start  by  according  to  their  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  live  free  from  such  har- 
assm^t  as  Dr.  Sakharov  has  experi- 
enced^ 
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It  Is  Imperative  that  this  body  send  a 
signal  to  thA  Soviet  Government  that 
such  actlons]are  not  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  intemaitlonal  community.  The 
conduct  of  the  Soviet  authorities  in 
the  Sakharov  case,  and  so  many  others 
is  reprehenable.  It  is  my  hope  that 
our  protest  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  will  1^  only  one  among  many 
throughout  the  world  so  that  the  dep- 
rivation of  dvll  liberties  in  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  ended  once  and  for  all.  I 
am  gratef 111  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  such  a  significant  issue 
of  our  time. 


FRAl^ 


D  1»40 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  noti  that  we  have  been  joined 
in  this  spedal  order,  and  I  will  ask 
soon  for  consent  for  many  others  of 
our  colleagiies.  but  I  want  to  particu- 
larly note  that  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  House  Conmilttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  hove  Joined  with  us. 

I  hope  that  the  people  who  run  the 
Soviet  Unlo»  will  take  note  of  the  wide 
range  of  Mdmbers  who  will  have  been 
Joining  in  this  special  order  on  this 
very  simple  plea.  At  least— at  least— let 
the  family  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner  know  whether  they 
live  or  die,  what  is  the  state  of  their 
health,  where  they  are.  At  least  allow 
them  that  most  basic  of  all  human 
rights— cominunlcatlon. 

Mr.  GAYt>OS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRiURK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYpOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for; 

Mr.  SpeaMer.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  I  stateffor  the  record  that  sitting 
here  and  listening  to  my  good  friends, 
the  gentle^nan  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  numip  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [BCr.  Oilman]  and  those 
who  preceded  them,  that  the  principle 
involved  should  and  does  affect  each 
Member  of  this  House,  and  although 
they  are  npt  here  today,  and  I  use 
myself  as  ^  example,  I  am  here  for 
another  pivpose,  but  listening  to  the 
argument.  Qie  basic  fairness  of  human 
rights,  in  stich  a  manner  and  present- 
ed in  such  a  good,  unique  way,  based 
upon  facts,  jnonemotional.  I  think  it  is 
persuasive  to  my  colleagues.  I  wish  we 
had  more  here  to  listen  to  this,  and  I 
hope  that  «ome  of  them  are  listening 
to  the  TV^  and  the  communications 
system  we!  have  in  effect,  because 
today  It  might  be  Sakharov  and  Mrs. 
Bonner;  toinorrow  it  could  be  some- 
body else.  I 

The  principle  is  there.  It  will  never 
change.  W«  can  go  back  in  history  and 
find  history  repeating  itself  so  many 
times.  If  you  ignore,  as  an  individual 
or  a  respofislble  government  official. 
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the  situation  that  is  so  basic, 
going  to  come  back  to  haunt  you. 

I  would  Just  hope  that  in  the  next 
special  order,  If  it  is  necessary,  that 
the  notices  go  out  and  maybe  some 
other  Members  who  might  not  be  too 
active  in  this  area  or  this  arena  would 
be  here  to  help  make  a  salient  point  so 
that  the  world,  through  this  record, 
would  take  cognizance  of  the  unjustlce 
that  has  occurred. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  His  words  are  very 
much  appreciated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  reiterate 
In  very  simple  terms  what  we  have 
here:  Two  very  distinguished  people. 
Andrei  Sakharov  In  particular,  a  man 
who  was  a  Nobel  wltmer  for  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union.  He  did  not 
win  the  Nobel  Prize  for  helping  Nepal 
or  Abu  Dhabi.  He  won  It  as  a  Soviet 
citizen,  as  a  servant  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

For  expressing  views  which  would  be 
commonplace  in  any  open  and  demo- 
cratic society,  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner  find  themselves  on 
trial.  They  are  convicted  of  a  sentence 
which,  in  Itself,  violated  Soviet  law. 
They  are  then  confined  to  an  exile  for 
longer  than  Soviet  law  allows,  and  now 
to  compound  the  illegal  and  unjusti- 
fied and  arbitrary  treatment  that 
these  two  now  aging  and  ailing  people 
have  to  sit  by  watch  their  families  re- 
ceive altered  mail,  be  shut  off  from 
any  communication,  and  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  the  families  literally 
cannot  know  today  what  the  state  is  of 
their  existence  or  their  health. 

Again,  we  want  to  express  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  simple  point  that 
many  of  us  here  would  like  to  see 
progress  in  arms  reduction.  We  would 
like  to  see  a  reduction  of  tensions 
around  the  world.  We  hope  the  Soviet 
leadership  will  understand  the  rel- 
evance of  the  very  simple  human  pleas 
that  are  being  made  on  behalf  of  these 
two  terribly  mistreated,  brave  people. 
If  the  Soviet  Union's  new  leadership  is 
at  all  interested  in  fostering  good  rela- 
tions, can  they  not  understand  what  a 
useful  step  it  would  be  for  them  to 
show  a  little  humanity  in  the  case  of 
Sakharov  and  Bonnn-,  and  many 
others  similarly  situated?  It  will  cost 
them  nothing.  It  wlU  detract  not  one 
wit  from  their  economic  growth,  from 
their  military  strength.  It  will  enhance 
their  world  political  position.  No  one  is 
asking  them  to  sacrifice.  We  are 
simply  asking  them  for  a  little  human- 
ity. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  others  who  have  participated, 
except  that  I  do  not  think  you  want 
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here  as  a 


congratulations.  You  are 
matter  of  deep  oonsdenoe. 

I  had  prepared  a  statement  that  I 
was  going  to  Insert  in  the  Raooao,  but 
I  called  my  wife  and  said  I  would  just 
feel  better  about  it  if  I  said  to  her  I 
would  be  home  another  15  minutes 
later,  so  I  could  join  persiHially  in 
these  expressions,  if  I  could  Just  Join 
with  you.  pausing  for  a  minute,  won- 
dering where  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  are  at  this 
moment,  and  wondering  what  kind  of 
a  society  it  is  when  people  inside  and 
out  of  it  do  not  evm  know  if  someone 
is  alive  or  not.  If  somebody  is  healthy 
or  very  ID. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  and 
mainly  the  Soviet  Union  should  ask 
itself,  why  Andrei  Sakharov  has 
become  to  be  one  of  the  best  known 
names  within  the  world.  Why?  I  think 
clearly  it  is  because  Andrei  Sakharov, 
both  for  the  nobility  of  his  deeds  and 
the  shame  of  his  persecution,  has 
come  to  embody  the  tragedy  of  thou- 
sands of  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science. 

Sakharov  the  academician,  decorat- 
ed with  the  highest  honors  the  Soviet 
Union  can  bestow  upon  its  scientists, 
now  he  is  terrorized  by  that  same  gov- 
ernment, and  it  has  been  going  on  for 
years.  As  a  member  of  the  intelligen- 
tsia, he  sheltered  those  spokesmen  of 
justice  who  were  less  influential  mem- 
bers of  that  society. 

What  did  he  write?  He  wrote  of  the 
need  for  peaceful  coexistence  and  un- 
derstanding between  world  powers. 
Here,  today,  we  have  debated  again 
MX.  Andrei  Sakharov  wrote  of  the 
need  for  disarmament.  Those  were  his 
crime. 

a  1950 

And  another  crime  was  that  he 
spoke  out  against  his  own  govern- 
ment's immoral  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, a  neutral  Third  World  state,  and 
5  years  later  It  Is  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  bloodiest  and  most  inhumane 
wars. 

It  is  this  call  to  conscience  which  led 
to  the  silencing  of  Andrei  Sakharov. 
But  I  think  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
learning— although  maybe  it  is  not— is 
that  they  really  have  not  sUenoed  him 
because  his  message  is  now  cast  more 
broadly  throughout  the  world  than  It 
ever  was  before. 

So  this  evening  we  record  our  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  They 
are  people  of  oompaMlon.  They  never 
wHl  be  forgotten  by  us.  I  think  the 
goiUeman  from  Massachusetts  and 
others  have  stated  it  so  eloquently:  We 
intend  to  continue  to  spMk  out  unUl 
we  know  where  he  is,  until  we  know 
how  he  is.  and  imtll  he  is  let  free. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan.  And  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Yo^ 
I  should  rei>eat  that  his  reputation  as 


a  champion  of  human  rights  and  as  a 
thoughful  defender  of  the  rights  of 
people  led  the  Sakharov  family  to  ask 
that  he  be  very  directly  involved  in 
these  efforts. 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  FkAifK.  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr. 
GmiAif,  for  calling  this  very  impor- 
tant special  order  today.  The  contin- 
ued persecution  of  Nobel  Prize  Winner 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife.  Dr. 
Yelena  Bonner,  calls  into  serious  ques- 
tion the  desire  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
be  included  in  the  community  of  dvfl- 
ized  nations,  and  clearly  raises  doubts 
about  their  desire  to  comply  with 
international  agreements  which  they 
have  voluntarily  signed. 

The  internal  exile  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov to  Goiky  over  5  years  ago.  vio- 
lates the  Soviet  Union's  own  law  and 
constitution.  In  addition,  the  refusal 
to  allow  his  wife  and  he  to  travel 
abroad  for  medical  attention  violates 
the  Helsinki  accords,  the  UJf.  Char- 
ter, and  the  J3JX.  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Man.  I  suppose  these  vioUr 
tions  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us. 
granted  that  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  regime  has  been  mmi^f^  by  con- 
tinued repressions  and  brutalities 
against  their  own  pecvle  and  their 
neighbors.  No  one  should  soon  forget 
the  Soviet  regime's  conduct  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  and  Prague  and  in 
the  hills  of  Afyh»Tii«»*ti 

Stm.  the  treatment  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov. an  individual  of  world-wide 
renown,  has  touched  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  who  share  a  concern  for 
world  liberty.  From  the  earliest  re- 
ports of  their  detention  by  the  KGB. 
to  recent  reports  on  the  possible  re- 
moval of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
from  their  Goricy  apartment.  Members 
of  this  House  have  raised  their  voices 
in  protest  I  know  that  I  and  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  with  Soviet  officials,  both 
here  and  overseas,  on  the  Sakharov 
case.  In  almost  every  tngt^tw^  our 
conversations  have  been  unproductive 
In  securing  the  couples  release.  StlU,  I 
believe  we  have  re^<»)albillty  to  speak 
out.  to  raise  our  objections  clearly  and 
consistently,  and  to  let  the  Soviets 
know  that  the  cause  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Yelena  Bonnor  is  a  cause 
that  can  never  be  silenced,  and  that  it 
is  a  cause  shared  by  Members  of  this 
House  and  by  the  American  people.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it 
unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary  for  my 
colleagues  and  me  to  once  again  rise  in 
an  effort  to  call  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing plight  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife  Yelena  Bonner. 

For  over  5  years— the  wi>'ritnnw<  time 
allowed  for  a  citizen  to  be  exiled  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  law— Dr.  Sakharov's 
tragic  isolation  has  continued.  Ignor- 
ing  continued   calls   by   the   United 
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states  and  other  countries  and  by  nu- 
merous human  rights  organizations, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  refused 
time  and  again  to  allow  this  belea- 
guered couple  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  More  than  five  times  in  the 
last  several  years  Dr.  Sakharov  has 
submitted  himself  to  the  torture  of  a 
hunger  strike  in  an  effort  to  convince 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  his 
wife  to  go  abroad  and  receive  medical 
treatments  for  the  many  ailments 
brought  on  and  aggravated  by  their 
continuing  incarceration. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Soviets  to 
realize  that  the  persecution  of  this 
man  can  go  on  no  longer.  The  plight 
of  Sakharov  Is  part  of  the  chasm  that 
has  made  suconsful  arms  control 
agreements  impossible.  As  Sakharov 
himself  said  nearly  10  years  ago. 
human  rights  is  the  first  step  toward 
achieving  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Today,  the 
former  national  Soviet  hero  who 
helped  develop  nuclear  weapons  is 
being  denied  the  very  rights  that  he 
has  shown  are  needed  to  control  his 
creation. 

Some  people  say  that  by  pushing  for 
arms  control,  we  are  overlooking 
human  rights  violations:  in  fact,  we 
seek  arms  control  and  reduction  of 
tensions  in  part  to  further  human 
rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Andrei 
Sakharov  proved  this  and  he  contin- 
ues to  remind  us  of  each  day  he  is  kept 
imprisoned. 

Andrei  Sakharov  is  by  profession  a 
physicist.  But  his  greater  contribution 
to  the  world  is  the  insight  he  has 
given  to  world  peace  and  the  need  for 
universal  hmnan  rights.  He  has  ob- 
served that  in  a  closed  society  where 
human  rights  are  neither  granted  nor 
acknowledged,  a  society  that  does  not 
provide  for  freedom  of  information, 
freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  the  freedom  to  travel  and  live 
in  the  country  of  one's  choosing,  inter- 
national trust  and  foreign  understand- 
ing are  impossible. 

Today,  the  reality  of  Soviet  repres- 
sion and  Communist  tyranny  repre- 
sents not  a  distant  memory,  but  a 
living  nightmare.  Andrei  Sakharov 
asks  only  for  a  visa  so  his  ailing  wife 
can  get  the  medical  treatment  she 
needs.  What  he  gets  in  response  is  an 
in-house  arrest  where  he  is  held  virtu- 
ally incommunicado  so  that  today  nei- 
ther his  nor  his  wife's  family  know 
where  he  is.  or  even  if  he  is  alive. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  this  body  and 
the  Senate  passed  13  independent  res- 
olutions calling  on  the  Soviets  to  allow 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  protection, 
medical  care,  and  freedom.  It  is  my 
wish  that  the  Soviets  wiU  soon  see 
that  by  keeping  the  Sakharovs  impris- 
oned, all  they  are  doing  is  escalating 
the  problem  and  the  pressiire.  By  free- 
ing the  Sakharovs.  the  Soviets  will 
lose  nothing— they  have  only  to  gain  a 
sense  of  humanity. 


I  have  already  noted  that  Is  is  unfor- 
tunate tfiat  It  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  thfe  special  order  in  behalf  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  today.  But  until  he 
and  wife  are  freed,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for, Congress  and  the  American 
people  t4  honor  and  remember  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  for  in  so  doing  we 
recognize  this  indomitable  human 
spirit  in  the  face  of  oppression  and  we 
reaffirm  our  own  commitment  to 
hiunan  rights.* 

•  Mr.  IiiNTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  plealed  and  honored  to  Join  my 
distlnguJ^ed  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  speak  out  for  Nobel  Laureate.  Dr. 
Andrei  Sakharov.  I  wish  to  commend 
our  distinguished  collegues,  Barhkt 
Frank  attd  Bur  Gilmah.  for  their  lead- 
ership In  calling  this  special  order. 

The  Soviet  Government's  continued 
abuse  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
Telena  donner  is  morally  indefensible 
and  it  cannot  and  must  not  go  unno- 
ticed. I  am  appalled  over  the  recent  re- 
ports that  the  Sakharovs  have  once 
again  befcn  forced  to  move  to  another 
apartm^t  in  Gorky,  further  Isolating 
them  tnan  friends  and  family. 

Over  f  year  ago  we  in  Congress 
called  utton  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Telena  Bonner  and  Dr.  Sakharov  to 
emigrate  to  the  West.  Otir  request  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  I  find  it  incomprehensi- 
ble that  the  Soviets  continue  to  deny 
the  Sakharov's— and  many  others— the 
fundam^tal  human  rights  of  living 
where  oiie  chooses. 

When  the  Soviet  Government  signed 
the  Helsinki  Accords  in  1975.  it  accept- 
ed the  solemn  International  obligation 
to  its  owti  citizens  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  respect  human  rights 
and  fuiidamental  freedoms.  Yet  the 
Soviet  Government  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve the  international  human  rights 
obligations  it  has  accepted,  but  instead 
it  continues  to  persecute  Hebrew 
teacher^  Christian  and  Jewish  believ- 
ers, and  human  rights  activists,  such 
as  AnatoUy  Shcharansky  and  Andrei 
Sakharov.  We  mtist  continue  to 
demand:  that  the  Soviets  honor  their 
obligations. 

The  ISakharovs— people  of  great 
courage]  humanity,  and  dignity— de- 
serve to  be  able  to  live  where  they 
choose,  to  think  and  speak  as  they 
Their  continued  harassment 
ition  demonstrates  the 
lous  side  of  Soviet  insensltiv- 
rights.* 

•  Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena  Bonner 
are  two  eminently  courageous  Individ- 
uals and  they  stand  today  as  nothing 
less  than  historic  figures  in  the  ongo- 
ing, luiiversal  struggle  for  basic  human 
rights.  The  Sakharovs  need  and  de- 
serve every  bit  of  honor  and  support 
that  we  can  give  them,  and  I  congratu- 
late my  colleagues.  Bakney  Frank  and 
Ben  Qflman.  for  taking  this  time 
today. 


choose, 
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As  the  woHd  knows,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov is  a  So^  let  academician  and  bril- 
liant physici^-  He  and  his  wife  were 
among  the  elite  of  Soviet  society  and 
were  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  that 
go  with  that  kind  of  status  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  But  they  chose  principle  over 
comfort  and  status,  and  began  a  battle 
for  human  rithts  in  the  UJSJ5.R.  that 
resiilted  in  me  award  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  This  struggle  also  result- 
ed in  their  being  banished  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  the  industrial 
city  of  Gorki  in  1980.  For  the  past  5 
years  Sakharov  and  Bonner  have  en- 
dured a  cruel,  destructive,  and  iUegal 
banishment  that  has  damaged  their 
health  and  caused  them  to  engage  in 
hunger  strike^  as  a  means  to  force  the 
authorities  to  alter  their  treatment 
and  isolation.] 

When  we  think  about  this  valiant 
couple,  we  nieed  to  remind  ourselves 
that  they  are  speaking  for  many  thou- 
sands of  otber  Soviet  citizens  who 
suffer  under  that  government.  We 
honor  Sakharov  and  Bonner  and  we 
express  our  ^wlng  concern  for  their 
well  being  and  in  doing  this  we  also  re- 
member the  many  others  in  the 
U.SJ3.R.  whd  seek  the  right  to  speak, 
to  read,  to  practice  their  religion  and 
to  emigrate.* 

•  Mr.  MAN^N.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  adfl  my  voice  to  those  of  my 
colleagues  ptotestlng  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities treatment  of  Nobel  Prize 
Winner  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife. 
Yelena  Bonner.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  for  organizing 
this  special  order  so  that  there  will  be 
no  confusiooi  regarding  the  House  of 
Representatives'  commitment  to 
Andrei  Saknarov  and  other  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union  who  are  struggling  to 
regain  their 'freedom.  Many  of  us  in 
the  Congres^  had  hoped  that  with  the 
new  leaderstdp  in  the  Kremlin  we 
would  see  an  improvement  in  the  situ- 
ation In  thfl  Soviet  Union.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  dream,  like  the  dreams  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  has  not 
become  a  realty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  order  today 
has  been  organized  so  that  members 
can  express  their  concern  about  recent 
events  affecting  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonqer.  As  many  know,  Andrei 
Sakharov  is  pi  world  renowned  mathe- 
matician and  physicist  who  has  been 
awarded  a  ^obel  Prize  for  his  work. 
But  Andrei  \  Sakharov  is  not  only  a 
man  of  the  Sciences  but  also  a  man  of 
the  soul.       j 

Before  hiq  exile.  Andrei  Sakharov 
was  an  outsOoken  advocate  for  human 
rights.  He  himself  did  not  seek  to  emi- 
grate thou^  he  sought  that  basic 
freedom  for  others.  Andrei  Sakharov 
only  sought  to  be  able  to  travel  like 
any  other  sc  entist  would,  and  to  share 
his  knowledge  and  exchange  ideas 
with  other  s  ;ientists.  But  his  voice  was 


another  one 
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to  silence.  Andrei  Sakharov  was  exUed, 
without  trial,  to  Gorki,  cut  off  from 
his  colleagues  and  from  the  outside 
world.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  in 
exile  for  five  years.  His  wife.  Yelena 
Bonner,  has  been  exiled  with  him  for 
over  a  year. 

We  in  the  Congress  are  especially 
alarmed  about  the  status  of  the  Sak- 
harovs due  to  recent  reports  that  the 
Sakharovs  have  been  moved  to  a  dif- 
ferent apartment  and  that  their  mail 
from  the  west  is  being  tampered  with. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  anyone 
living  in  the  apartment  the  Sakharovs 
had  occupied,  and  the  police  survei- 
llance that  had  been  present  has 
ceased.  My  colleagues  and  I  are  great- 
ly disturbed  by  this.  No  one  has  heard 
from  the  Sakharov's  recently  and 
their  whereabouts  are  unknown.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  receive  assurances 
that  the  Sakharovs  are  alive  and  well. 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  I  urge  you  to  share 
the  whereabouts  of  the  Sakharovs 
with  their  family  and  friends. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  voice 
these  concerns  at  this  time  as  the 
human  rights  meeting  in  Ottawa 
comes  to  a  close.  The  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  as  well  as  other 
human  rights  documents  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed,  are  being  bla- 
tantly Ignored  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  true  for  the  Sakharovs'  and  for 
many  others  including,  prisoner  of 
conscience.  losif  Berenshtein.  with 
whose  case  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned. 

I  urge  the  leaders  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reconsider  their  position  and 
their  actions.  The  cause  of  peace  is  not 
furthered  by  these  gross  violations  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  My  colleagues 
and  I  will  continue  in  our  vigil  on 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Forty  years  ago  most  of 
the  world  was  silent,  that  silence  will 
not  be  repeated  today.» 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIKLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  my  support  of  this  special  order 
which  calls  attention  to  the  fate  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  In  violation  of 
Soviet  law  and  human  rights,  the  Sak- 
harovs are  being  held  in  almost  com- 
plete Isolation.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro- 
test this  illegal  and  senseless  abuse  of 
the  Sakharov  family. 

Mr.  Sakharov  has  been  exiled  in 
Gorky  for  over  5  years.  He  has  never, 
however,  been  convicted  of  a  crime. 
His  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  has  also  been 
exiled  with  him  for  over  a  year.  There 
1b  real  concern  about  the  health  of 
both  of  them.  Their  mall  has  been 
tampered  with  and  they  may  have 
been  moved  to  another  apartment  in 
Gorki.  The  KGB  has  denied  the  Sak- 
harovs a  television,  telephone,  and  a 
typewriter.  They  even  Jammed  their 
radio. 

In  addition  to  ignoring  their  own 
laws,  the  Soviets  routinely  violate  the 
Helsinki  accords  which  they  signed  in 
1975.  Once  again,  we  see  that  law  and 


International  accords  mean  little  to 
the  Kremlin. 

For  these  reasons.  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  protesting  the  Soviet 
Union's  abuse  of  the  Sakharovs.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing the  concern  of  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  for  the  fate 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Yelena  Bonner. 

For  more  than  5  years  now— under 
four  Separate  leaders— the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  illegally  held  this  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  wiimer  and  his  wife  in  in- 
ternal exile. 

What  was  their  crime?  Even  the 
Kremlin  has  not  been  able  to  fabricate 
a  charge  that  would  Justify  the  actions 
they  have  taken.  The  Sakharovs  only 
crime  was  that  they  dared  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and  spoke  out 
against  the  regime's  flagrant  human 
rights  violations.  The  truth  continues 
to  be  a  threat  to  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism. 

Fortunately,  we  in  the  West  do  not 
have  the  same  fear  of  the  truth.  The 
Kremlin  may  be  able  to  silence  the 
voices  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner,  but  their  fate  and  their  mes- 
sage will  continue  to  be  heard.  Mr. 
Gorbachev  must  know  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  monitor- 
ing not  only  the  fate  of  the  Sakharovs. 
but  the  state  of  human  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union  which  they  have  so  cou- 
rageously sought  to  defend. 

Mr.  Gorbachev  is  stUl  new  in  his  Job. 
He  represents  a  new  generation  of 
Soviet  leadership — one  not  burdened 
with  the  dark  traditions  of  Stalinism. 
We  in  this  Congress  invite  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev to  take  an  important  step  in  im- 
proving relations  with  the  West  by  re- 
leasing the  Sakharovs  and  complying 
with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

We  are  greatly  concerned  for  the 
health  of  the  Sakharovs  and  we  urge 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Miss 
Bonner  to  seek  medical  attention  in 
the  West. 

I  can  assure  the  Kremlin  that  con- 
tinued persecution  of  the  Sakharovs 
and  continued  Soviet  violations  of 
himian  rights,  wlU  not  go  unnoticed  or 
unanswered  in  this  country.* 

•  Bfr.  FORD  of  Tenneoee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  speaking  out  against  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Continuing  violations  of  human  rights 
In  the  areas  of  family  reunification, 
right  to  travel  and  emigrate,  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  thought,  and  con- 
science are  evident  Such  is  the  case 
for  Andrei  Sakharov,  who  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  yet  he  has 
been  exiled  In  Goiky  for  over  6  years 
now.  His  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  has 
been  exiled  with  him  for  over  1  year 
and  there  is  continuous  concern  about 
their  health. 


As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Sak- 
harov. a  distinguished  physicist,  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1975  for  his 
work.  Though  isolated  and  harassed 
by  the  authorities,  he  continues  to  ad- 
vocate freedom  of  emigration,  amnesty 
for  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  and 
other  rights  set  forth  in  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  human 
rights  documents. 

Recently;  another  unfortunate  twist 
of  events  has  taken  place.  Sakharov's 
mail  to  his  family  in  the  United  States 
has  been  tampered  with,  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  the  details  about  a  potnible 
hunger  strike.  It  is  deplorable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  alter  or 
ban  the  mail  of  this  brilliant  Nobel 
prize-winning  academician. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  35  signa- 
tories representing  Europe  and  North 
America  established  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  thereby  pledging  to  respect 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms, including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion,  or  belief, 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion.  As  the 
human  rights  experts  meeting  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  conclude  their  busi- 
ness of  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  it  is  important  that 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Sak- 
harov case  and  other  cases  be  raised  at 
this  time. 

As  members  of  a  free  nation  we  must 
speak  out  against  such  violations  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  must  seek  the 
enforcement  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
our  objection  to  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights.* 

*  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov, the  renowned  Soviet  scientist 
and  human  rights  advocate. 

Andrei  Sakharov  was  the  father  of 
the  Soviet  H-bomb.  He  also  laid  the 
theoretical  foundation  of  fusion  phys- 
ics and  its  many  promising  peaceful 
applications.  Scientists  around  the 
world  continue  to  develop  and  refine 
the  theories  of  antimatter  that  Sak- 
harov first  developed  i4>proximately 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sakharov's  activities  outside  the 
laboratory,  however,  led  to  his  1980 
arrest  and  exile.  In  his  unique  position 
as  an  internationally  known  scientist 
he  successfully  attracted  attention  to 
the  repression  and  human  rights 
abuses  of  the  U.S.SJI.  Dr.  Sakharov 
sacrificed  his  career  and  his  freedom 
when  he  dared  to  criticize  Soviet  total- 
itarianism and  publicly  supported  po- 
litical prisoners  silenced  in  the  Gulag. 

Barred  from  leaving  the  country  to 
accept  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  his  wife 
delivered  his  acceptance  speech  in 
which  Sakharov  stressed  that  "the  de- 
fense of  human  rights  guarantees  a 
solid  ground  for  genuine  long-term 
international  cooperation."  When  the 
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Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  a 
few  yean  later,  human  rights  and 
international  cooperation  were  not  the 
slightest  consideration.  Sakharov's 
protest  of  an  already  internationally 
unpopular  military  action  was  the 
breaking  point;  his  activities  were  clas- 
sified as  "subversive."  In  January 
1980.  he  was  abducted  on  his  way  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  immedi- 
ately exiled  to  Oorky. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  committed  an 
irreparable  crime  against  humanity  by 
trying  to  silence  an  individual  whose 
work  would  surely  have  benefited 
people  of  aU  nations.  The  Soviet 
regime  has  denied  both  Sakharov  and 
his  wife  necessary  medical  attention, 
and  prohibited  his  daughter-in-law 
from  emigrating  to  Join  their  son  in 
the  United  States.  We  seek  the  release 
of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  political  amnesty 
for  others  who  have  dared  to  protest 
persecution.  The  U.SJ3JI.  can  contin- 
ue to  lock  up  individuals,  but  they  can 
never  destroy  the  desire  for  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
wholly  i4>propriate  that  during  the 
concluding  days  of  business  for  the 
human  rights  experts  meeting  in 
Ottawa,  we  voice  our  concerns  for  the 
plight  of  Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner. 

This  is  indeed  a  time-sensitive  issue 
as  recent  reports  fUter  into  Moscow 
suggesting  that  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Telena  Bonner  may  have  been  further 
isolated  by  the  mysterious  action  relo- 
cating them  to  an  alternate  exile  site 
in  Gorky. 

Further  concern  has  been  warranted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
refused  to  allow  independent  confir- 
mation of  their  whereabouts,  or 
health.  This  is  another  indication  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  repeated  failures  to 
live  up  to  its  obligations  under  the 
1975  Helsinki  Final  Act.  Under  the 
Final  Act  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Telena 
Bonner  should  be  aUowed  their  basic 
human  rights:  To  live  in  the  country 
of  their  choice;  to  receive  the  medicid 
attention  they  deem  necessary;  and  to 
Join  relatives  and  friends  for  whom 
this  separation  has  been  so  painful. 

Dr.  Sakharov,  a  widely  respected  and 
outstanding  leader  of  the  human 
rights  movement,  was  recognized  in 
1975  for  his  significant  scientific  con- 
tributions by  being  accorded  a  Nobel 
laureate. 

Dr.  Sakharov,  though  Isolated,  con- 
tinues to  advocate  basic  individual 
human  rights,  in  spite  of  harassment. 
And  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  as  a 
member  of  the  now  disbanded  Moscow 
Helsinki  Group  heeded  her  obligations 
to  report  human  rights  problems  while 
continually  defending  her  husband 
as^iinst  unfounded  charges. 

I  call  on  all  Western  governments  to 
do  all  in  their  power  to  save  the  lives 
of  Andrei  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner.  I  ask  that  people  of  goodwill 


state 
exhai 


everywhere  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
live  up  tp  their  Helsinki  obligations.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speakezi  I  am  especially  grateful  to 
participate  in  this  timely  special  order 
on  beluilf  of  Soviet  dissident.  Andrei 

'.  Today,  we  must  commemo- 
rate alllwho  have  demonstrated  their 
persistelit  struggle  for  freedom  and 
self-detomination  in  spite  of  endless 
oppression. 

Soviet  academician  and  dissident, 
Andrei  Bakharov  has  been  exiled  in 
Gorky  lor  over  5  years.  Until  a  year 
ago,  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  was  per- 
mitted 4o  maintain  contacts  with  for- 
eigners and  friends.  She  has  since 
been  living  in  exile  with  her  husband 
for  over,  a  year. 

The  itruggle  for  human  rights  is 
helped  Immeasurably  by  the  strength 
and  commitment  shared  by  all  who 
are  heiie  today  In  condemnation  of 
Soviet  atrocities.  These  statements  are 
now  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
worldwlpe  effort  to  aid  the  oppressed. 
:er,  as  you  know,  Andrei 
remains  a  servant  of  the 
virtually  no  rights.  The  in- 
hble  determination  that  he 
has  deqionstrated  in  his  struggle  for 
indepei^ence  is  a  true  indication  of 
his  love  for  the  freedom  of  which  he 
has  been  so  unjustly  deprived. 

Our  power  to  influence  the  Soviet 
state  toward  humanity  is  limited,  as 
we  have  sadly  learned.  However,  as 
representatives  in  the  free  world  we 
can  make  clear  that  we  know,  care, 
and  will  never  forget  their  endless 
plight  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

The  Helsinki  accord  continues  to 
serve  n  tremendous  encouragement 
and  inspiration.  RegretfuUy,  the 
pleadings  of  men  like  Andrei  Sakharov 
have  not  been  met.  their  appeals  for 
Justice  kUl  not  be  silenced.  I  wish  to 
thank  Congressman  GnjCAif  and  Con- 
FSAMK  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  tUs  special  order.* 

•  Mr.  piiORIO.  Blr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased'  to  Join  my  colleagues  Con- 
gressmen Babxkt  Fraitk  and  Bkn 
GmiAif  in  this  special  order  calling  at- 
tention to  the  plight  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov Vid  his  wife  Yelena  Bonner.  As 
a  memWr  of  the  International  Parlla- 
mentaiy  Group  for  Human  Rights 
[IPG],  I  am  distressed  by  the  inhu- 
mane treatment  that  Andrei  Sakharov 
and  hli  wife  have  been  subjected  to 
throughout  the  years  for  having  dared 
to  spAk  out  for  the  inalleiukble 
human  rights  that  no  government 
should  be  able  to  deny. 

Unfoftunately.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  <^nying  these  rights  to  Andrei 
Sakhaipv  and  Yelena  Bonner,  as  well 
as  nunierous  citizens  who  have  had 
the  courage  to  speak  out.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov has  been  exiled  in  Gorky  for 
over  5  years  now,  despite  a  5-year  limit 
in  Soviet  law  on  exiles  for  convicted 
criminals.  Andrei  Sakharov  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime;  to  the  con- 


trary, as  a  p^iysicist  who  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Ptece  Prize  for  his  human 
rights  activities,  he  had  contributed 
his  dedlcatlott  to  upholding  laws  of  hu- 
manity. The  Soviet  Union  has  repeat- 
edly denied  to  Bonner  the  right  to 
seek  medical  attention  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  has  now  been  report- 
ed that  Sakharov  and  Bonner  may 
have  been  moved  to  another  apart- 
ment in  Gorky  in  order  to  further  iso- 
late them  from  the  outside  world. 

I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
expressing  nty  outrage  at  the  deplora- 
ble treatment  of  this  couple  and  to  re- 
quest that  their  situation  be  improved. 
In  accordame  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Andni  Sakharov  and  Yelena 
Bonner  are  indicative  of  the  many 
thousands  on  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  whos4  names  we  do  not  hear, 
who  are  daily  subjected  to  limits  on 
their  freedom,  on  their  rights  to  reli- 
gion, speech,  press,  and  political  belief. 
We  have  a  idoral  responsibility  to  Join 
our  voices  with  theiiv  and  to  continue 
to  bring  this]  situation  the  internation- 
al attention  that  it  rightfully  deserves. 
Only  when  we  continue  to  speak  out 
against  these  violations  will  we  be  able 
to  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union  that 
we.  u  a  nation,  are  committed  to  seek- 
ing an  improvement  in  this  situation 
and  that  we  are  not  ready  to  give  up 
this  effort.* 


of    California.    Mr. 
today  to  extend  thanks 
led  gentlemen,  from 
Massachusetts  for  re- 
special  order  regarding 
Nobel  laureate 


•  Bir.    BRi 

Speaker.  I 

to  the 

New  York 

serving  thisi^ 

Soviet  dissident  and 

Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  cruel  treatment  of  Dr.  Sak- 
harov, a  worid-renowned  physicist  and 
advocate  of  himum  rights  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  must  end.  Dr.  Sakhar- 
ov's crime  la  that  he  chooses  to  speak 
out  against  ihe  oppression  and  brutal- 
ity of  the  Soviet  system.  This  coura- 
geoiis  stand,[whlch  won  him  the  praise 
and  admiration  of  millions  around  the 
world,  also  earned  him  internal  exile 
to  Siberia  and  humiliating  rebukes  by 
the  Soviet  uovemment.  Banished  to 
the  closed  aty  of  Qotty  in  1980.  Dr. 
Sakharov  has  been  the  subject  of  on- 
going and  Intense  KGB  harassment 
and  surveillance.  His  mail  is  continual- 
ly interfered  with,  and  he  is  forbidden 
to  have  any  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  After  a  recent  himger  strike  he 
launched  to  gain  freedom  for  his  wife. 
Yelena  Bonner,  who  desperately  re- 
quires advanced  medical  care.  Dr.  Sak- 
harov himself  became  gravely  ill. 
There  are  leports  that  he  may  have 
been  f orcedl  fed  and  given  mlnd-alter- 
ing  drugs.  It  is  now  believed  that  he 
may  have  been  moved  from  the  apart- 
ment he  shares  with  his  wife  in  Gorky. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  have  suffered 
greatly  froiii  the  unrelenting  stresses 
of  their  forced  exile.  Presently,  nei- 
ther Dr.  Sakharov's  family  nor  his 
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friends  and  supporters  can  ascertain 
his  exact  whereabouts  and  his  true 
physical  condition. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  fre- 
quently dismissed  its  treatment  of 
Sakharov  as  a  purely  internal  affair 
and  has  repeatedly  refused  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  visiting  heads  of  state. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory  to 
at  least  three  international  accords 
which  expressly  forbid  the  denial  of 
political  and  civil  rights.  This  glaring 
contradiction  between  Soviet  promises 
and  Soviet  deeds  is  tragically  illustrat- 
ed in  the  forcible  silencing  of  the  Sak- 
harovs. 

I  have  long  supported  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  his  brave  stand  against  the  op- 
pression of  successive  Soviet  regimes. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation in  Congress  urging  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  allow  the  Sakharovs  to 
leave  the  country  or  to  stay  and  live 
freely,  without  the  threat  of  abuse  or 
phsrsical  harm.  Additionally,  I  have 
signed  on  to  numerous  letters  sent  to 
Soviet  authorities  urging  that  the  Sak- 
harovs exile  be  ended  and  that  Dr. 
Sakharov  and  his  wife  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  rights  of  free  expression  and 
movement  are  fundamental  human 
rights  that  must  be  protected.  I  will 
continue  to  urge  that  Dr.  Sakharov 
and  all  dissidents  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise these  rights  untuuvssed  and  un- 
afraid of  punishment.* 
*  Mr.  OBER8TAR.  Itfr.  Speaker,  to- 
night's special  order  has  Justifiably 
elicited  an  outpouring  of  outrage  in 
this  House  over  the  treatment  by  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  a 
human  rights  activist.  Their  isolation 
for  over  5  years  in  Gorky  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
which  the  Soviet  Government  has 
signed  and  repeatedly  violated. 

Recent  reports  reaching  the  West 
confirm  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  again 
subjecting  the  Sakharovs  to  conditions 
no  one  should  have  to  endure.  The  So- 
viets continue  to  refuse  to  disclose  in- 
formation on  the  health,  legal  status, 
and  whereabouts  of  the  Sakharovs. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  a  weak  heart,  yet 
has  repeatedly  been  refused  adequate 
health  care.  His  wife,  Yelena,  suffers 
severe  eye  and  heart  ailments  requir- 
ing Immediate  attention,  but  she  has 
been  denied  a  visa  to  travel  to  the 
West  for  treatment  on  the  spurious 
grounds  of  alleged  treason. 

In  response.  Dr.  Sakharov  has  un- 
dertaken hunger  strikes  to  Implore  au- 
thorities to  allow  his  wife  to  travel  to 
the  West  for  medical  treatment. 
Recent  reports  indicate  that  Sakharov 
had  threatened  to  resign  from  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  by  May  10 
if  the  academy  would  not  help  him  im- 
prove conditions  for  him  and  his  wife 
in  exile  in  Oorky.  This  act  would  em- 
barrass the  Soviets  by  officially  re- 
moving one  of  their  most  prominent 


scientists,  but  would  also  deprive  Dr. 
Sakharov  of  his  last  source  of  income. 
We  do  not  know  the  outcome  of  his  ef- 
forts. 

Earlier  last  week  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  the  apartment  in 
Gorky  where  Sakharov  and  his  wife 
have  been  isolated  since  1980  has  been 
abandoned,  indicating  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  have  further  isolated  the 
Sakharovs.  again  without  any  an- 
nouncement—or information  as  to  his 
new  residence.  There  is  deep  concern 
that  Sakharov  may  in  fact  be  very  ill. 
This  uncertainty  highlights  the  need 
for  a  statement  from  Congress,  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  expressing  our  extreme  disi4>- 
proval  of  these  blatant  human  rights 
violations. 

While  we  do  not  know  the  where- 
abouts of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
we  do  know  that  they  have  become  a 
symbol  of  the  unending  struggle  for 
freedom  of  the  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  are  asking  for  no  more 
than  the  right  to  live,  speak,  azul  think 
freely.  We  must  not  let  Andrei  Sak- 
harov and  Yelena  Bonner  stand  alone. 
We  must  let  the  Soviet  Government 
know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  indeed  all  the  people  of 
the  free  world,  will  not  let  such  depri- 
vation of  himian  rights  go  iman- 
swered. 

I  Join  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  GnJiAif],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  \Mt. 
Frahk],  in  condeming  the  deplorable 
treatment  of  this  brilliant  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  humanitarian  and  his  coura- 
geous wife.* 

*  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  to  express  deep 
concern  over  continued  Soviet  mis- 
treatment of  this  world-renowned 
physicist  and  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laure- 
ate. 

The  plight  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  has  deeply 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  Although  little  Information  is 
available  on  their  whereabouts  or  wel- 
belng  and  it  spears  their  mail  Is 
being  tampered  with,  we  must  not 
permit  Soviet  authorities  to  discour- 
age either  our  interest  in  or  our  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  Dr.  Sakharov  and 
his  wife.  The  Soviet  state  may  be  able 
to  silence  dlaient  and  free  expression 
within  Its  own  borders  but  it  cannot 
prevent  the  world  standing  witness  to 
the  oppreiBive  acts  of  a  police  state. 

On  this  occasion,  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  Soviet  authorities,  in 
a  spirit  consistent  with  the  human 
rights  accords  to  which  their  govern- 
ment Is  signatory,  to  provide  the  UJS. 
Government  and  other  interested  par- 
ties full  details  on  the  whereabouts 
and  condition  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife  and  to  indicate  a  willingness 
to  free  these  courageous  people  from 
the  constraints  of  Internal  exile.  Such 


a  compassionate  act  would  contribute 
to  a  climate  of  greater  confidence  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  and  en- 
hance prospects  for  improved  relations 
in  a  variety  of  areas  of  mutual  interest 
to  our  governments.  Failure  to  abide 
by  the  rule  of  law  can  only  have  a 
dampening  effect  on  such  prospects 
and  lend  credence  to  those  who  diqpar- 
age  warmer  relations  between  our 
coimtries. 

Dr.  Sakharov  and  his  wife  have 
earned  a  place  of  deep  respect  among 
all  who  cherish  the  tiasic  freedoms  we 
enshrine  in  our  Constitution.  We  owe 
it  to  them  and  to  our  own  heritage  to 
defend  their  cause.  Until  they  are  free, 
we  cannot  be  sUent.* 
*  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Fkaik]  in  this  q>ecial 
order  to  protest  against  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  Andrei  Sakharov,  I  am  deeply 
saddened  that  there  is  still  the  need 
for  such  an  occasion.  The  case  of 
Andrei  Sakharov  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  entire  policy  toward 
human  rights  and  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Andrei 
Sakharov,  a  Nobel  Peace  laureate,  is 
well  known.  In  1970.  he  and  other 
Soviet  physicists  founded  the  Commit- 
tee for  Human  Rights,  an  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  in  the  Soviet 
Union  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  These  principles  guarantee  to 
all  the  rights  of  freedom  of  thou^t. 
religion,  and  expression. 

As  a  result  of  Dr.  Sakharov's  active 
role  in  the  committee  and  his  coura- 
geous stand  for  freedom,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  banished  to  internal  exile 
with  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner.  In  1980. 
they  were  involuntarily  settled  under 
police  surveillance  in  the  remote  dty 
of  Goricy.  isolated  from  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  all  of  society.  And  there 
they  lived  for  over  5  years,  subject  to 
harassment,  intimidation,  and  out- 
right cruelty  by  Soviet  authorities. 

Now  it  iM^pears  there  is  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  and  Mrs.  Bonner.  Reports 
indicate  that  there  is  no  sign  of 
anyone  living  In  their  apartment  and 
there  are  other  signs  that  things  are 
amiss.  Family  and  frirnds  are  con- 
cerned about  their  health  and  where- 
abouts. 

Members  of  this  institution  have  on 
many  occasions  expressed  deep  con- 
cern about  Soviet  treatment  of  these 
two  courageous  individuals  who  have 
suffered  dearly  under  Soviet  rule. 
There  seems  no  end  to  the  cruelty  the 
Soviets  inflict  on  these  human  beings; 
no  end  to  the  torture  they  invent.  And 
now  we  must  ask  what  further  torture 
these  people  are  being  subjected  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Andrei  Sakharov  oftoi 
warned  that  the  Soviet  failure  to  ob- 
serve basic  himian  freedoms  is  a  grave 
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threat  to  peace  because  it  silences 
voices  of  dissent  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  violations  of  human 
rights  demand  the  attention  and  con- 
demnation of  the  world. 

Andrei  Sakharov's  life  has  been 
hard,  yet  he  has  lived  it  courageously. 
He  has  served  as  an  example  for  all 
whose  lives  are  oppressed  and  whose 
human  rights  and  dignity  are  violated. 

Now  we  must  once  again  send  the 
message  to  Soviet  authorities  that  we 
care  deeply  about  the  life  of  this  one 
man,  as  we  dD  for  all  people  who  are 
forced  to  live  under  repressive  rule.  I 
understand  a  copy  of  the  statements 
of  this  special  order  will  be  sent  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin. 
Mr.  Ambassador.  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  appealing  to  you  to  for  answers. 
Where  are  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Mrs. 
Bonner?  Why  does  your  government 
torture  them  unrelentingly?  Why 
won't  you  stop?  Surely  they  have  suf- 
fered enough.  Surely  your  government 
must  realize  in  what  a  negative  light 
Soviet  oppression  is  viewed. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  provide  a  waiting 
world  with  information  on  these 
people,  and  to  release  them  to  enjoy 
the  freedom  that  is  the  natural  right 
of  all  people  everywhere. 

Thank  you^ 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentatives OiucAiT  and  Fraitk,  for  or- 
ganizing this  special  order  on  behalf  of 
the  Soviet  dissident  Andrei  Sakharov. 

Andrei  Sakharov.  a  Nobel  Peace 
Prize-winning  physicist,  has  been 
exiled  to  Gorky  since  1980  for  his 
human  rights  activities.  He  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  His  wife.  Telena  Boimer,  has 
been  banished  to  Gorky  with  him  for 
almost  l^year  in  what  is  clearly  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Soviet  Union  to  isolate 
Sakharov  and  limit  his  human  rights 
activities. 

The  Sakharovs  are  kept  under  house 
arrest,  may  not  leave  Gorky  or  com- 
municate with  foreigners  and  friends. 
Friends  are  threatened  with  the  possi- 
bility of  imprisonment  if  they  commu- 
nicate with  the  Sakharovs.  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Sakharvo's  mail  to  his 
family  in  the  United  States  has  been 
tampered  with. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  Sak- 
harov and  his  wife  may  have  been 
moved  from  their  apartment  in  Gorlcy. 
This  can  only  contribute  to  isolatlrig 
them  further  from  any  means  of  com- 
mimlcation  with  the  outside  world. 

It  had  been  hoped  and  rumored  that 
the  Soviets  would  improve  their 
human  rights  record  upon  Gorba- 
chev's rise  to  the  premiership.  Howev- 
er, using  Soviet  emigration  as  a  barom- 
eter, no  such  improvement  has  materi- 
alized. According  to  the  Coalition  to 
Free  Soviet  Jews,  only  51  out  of 
400.000  Soviet  Jews  who  applied  to 
emigrate  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  May.  In  all  of  1984,  emigra- 


tion statistics  show  that  only  896  Jews 
received  visas  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 

We  in  the  U.S.  Congress  must  con- 
tinue to  protest  Soviet  violations  of 
human  rights.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  to  this  special  order  and  bring 
to  the  world's  attention  the  fate  of 
Andrei  aakharov  and  other  oppressed 
peoples  m  the  Soviet  Union.* 
•  Mr.  MbGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  add  oiy  voice  to  the  others  of  con- 
cern thftt  have  spoken  out  today 
against  ttie  tragic  plight  of  Dr.  Andrei 
Sakharot  and  his  wife.  Yelena  Bonner. 

Dr.  Sakharov  has  been  honored  with 
Nobel  P^ace  Prize  for  his  concern  and 
involvement  with  the  promotion  of 
human  rights.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
this  hemlded  activity  has  rendered 
him  a  pifsoner  of  internal  exile.  What 
an  Incredible  situation.  This  renewed 
physicist  of  imparalleled  achievement 
and  standing  in  the  worldwide  commu- 
nity has  been  banished  to  the  city  of 
Gorky.  950  mUes  from  the  center  of 
the  SoiHet  academic  and  scientific 
community.  His  wife  over  1  year  ago 
was  stri0ped  of  her  privilege  to  travel 
to  and  4rom  Moscow.  They  now  find 
themselves  in  failing  health  and  com- 
plete isolation. 

And  yf  t  this  inhuman  treatment  is 
not  enotigh  for  the  Soviets.  They  have 
denied  Sakharov  and  Bonner  desper- 
ately needed  medical  treatment.  They 
permitted  Dr.  Bonner's  daughter-in- 
law  peniission  to  Join  her  husband  in 
the  Unlled  States  only  after  Dr.  Sak- 
harov undertook  a  hunger  strike  that 
garnered  worldwide  attention.  And 
now.  there  are  very  strong  indications 
that  thQ  Soviets  have  tampered  with 
their  mail. 

Reports  from  Gorky  indicate  that 
Dr.  Sakharov  had  embarked  on  a 
hunger  strike  in  an  attempt  to  get 
medical  (treatment  for  his  wife.  The 
fragile  ^i^te  of  his  health  concerned 
family  nf embers.  But  then  communica- 
tion froln  Dr.  Sakharov  was  received 
by  family  in  the  United  States  assur- 
ing them  of  his  weU-being.  Everything 
appeared  status  quo  until  it  was 
learned  that  the  Sakharov  commiml- 
cation  was  very  likely  a  forgery.  Addi- 
tional reports  from  Gorky  have  now 
raised  ooncems  that  the  couple  has 
been  moved  from  their  apartment  to 
whereabouts  unknown. 

Mr.  Eneaker,  one  can  only  surmise 
the  reaa>n  for  this  latest  blatant  viola- 
tion of  Duman  dignity.  However,  I  am 
certain  my  colleagues  wlU  agree  that 
the  Soviets  should  clearly  understand 
these  actions  do  not  go  unnoticed.  We 
in  the  Congress  and  scores  of  citizens 
across  this  country  are  aware  of  their 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  Salchar- 
ovs  and  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  and 
dissidents.  The  eyes  of  the  West  are 
clearly  focused  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
treatmetat  of  Its  citizens  who  wish  to 
emlgras.* 

•  Mr.  AENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  in  protesting  against 
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the  Soviet  Government's  intolerable 
treatment  of  the  distinguished  Noble 
Prize  laureate  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife.  Yeleha  Bonner. 

It  is  particitlarly  timely  to  raise  this 
Important  issue  as  the  international 
participants  ajt  the  Ottawa  Conference 
on  the  Helsfiki  Review  bring  their 
business  to  a)  close.  The  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, an  International  ageement 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  nvmerous  other  nations,  is 
designed  to  promote  and  protect 
human  rights  and  freedoms.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  sig- 
natory to  the  Helsinki  accords,  the 
tragic  case  qf  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
Yelena  Bonner  clearly  demonstrates 
the  Soviet's  {continued  violations  of 
the  treaty  iuid  abuses  of  human 
rights.  j 

A  noted  pl|ysiclst  and  Soviet  dissi- 
dent, Andrei  iSakharov  was  sentenced 
to  5  years  in  lintemal  exile  in  the  city 
of  Gorky.  Yet  he  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  (trime.  Last  year,  Yelena 
Bonner  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  internal  exile  in  Gorky  as 
well  after  SoViet  authorities  said  they 
discovered  a  plot  under  which  she  was 
to  seek  asyluXn  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  Both  SalEharovs  suffer  iU 
health  and  are  in  need  of  medical  at- 
tention. For  their  crimes,  they  have 
been  isolated  from  their  family  and 
from  commu|ilcating  with  the  outside 
world.  There  are  many  disturbing,  un- 
answered questions  in  this  case,  and 
information  'regarding  the  couple's 
health  and  general  whereabouts  is  in- 
frequent andj  of  ten  unreliable.  Even  as 
the  Soviet  authorities  lower  a  personal 
Iron  Curtail^  around  the  Sakharovs. 
they  have  mdertaken  a  propaganda 
campaign  to  jleflect  international  criti- 
cism of  th«ir  contemptible  actions 
against  the  aikharovs. 

Several  months  ago.  the  Soviets  at- 
tempted to  I  dupe  the  Sakharovs' 
family  living  in  the  West  with  a  forged 
letter.  That  j  Ill-fated  exercise  was  a 
dismal  failure.  That  the  Soviets  would 
attempt  to  bin  or  alter  the  Sakharov's 
maU  is  not  only  disturbing,  but  it  leads 
to  other  move  urgent  questions  about 
their  well-b^ing  and  safety.  Reports 
reaching  the  West  earlier  this  month 
have  raised  the  possibility  that  the 
Sakharovs  may  have  been  moved  to 
another  locacion  in  Gorky,  as  yet  un- 
determined. 

Such  treatment  of  Soviet  citizens  is 
abominable,  ^d  it  is  vitally  important 
for  those  ofius  in  the  West  to  loudly 
protest  suc|i  Intolerable  acts  and 
abuses  of  human  rights.  The  Sakhar- 
ovs are  not  an  Isolated  case  by  any 
means,  and  until  the  rights  of  Soviet 
political  prisoners  and  dissidents  are 
fully  restore^,  we  will  continue  to  keep 
the  pressure  on  the  Kremlin.  We  must 
never  relent  in  the  battle  to  protect 
human  rights  and  freedoms,  and  the 
Soviet   authorities    should   be    made 
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aware  that  we  in  Congress  will  contin- 
ue to  monitor  their  observance  of 
international  agreements,  such  as  the 
Helsinki  accords.  We  must  do  this  in 
the  hope  that  someday  the  Sakharovs 
and  all  those  who  suffer  persecution 
and  repression  under  Soviet  rule  will 
one  day  know  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom.* 

GENERAL  LEA VK 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
subject  of  this  particular  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LEE  VERSTANDIG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Sitsder] 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment may  soon  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  one  of  this  administration's 
most  able  and  experienced  public  serv- 
ants. 

Lee  L.  Verstandlg,  most  recently  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  has  been  nominat- 
ed by  President  Reagan  to  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
commend  the  President  on  his  selec- 
tion to  f  iU  this  post  and  on  his  contin- 
ued utilization  of  Lee  Verstandlg  in 
positions  of  importance  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Few  have  a  track  record  in  Govern- 
ment as  enviable  as  that  compiled  by 
Lee.  Before  taking  over  as  the  White 
House's  liaison  to  local  government  on 
June  1.  1983,  he  served  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Govenunental  Affairs  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
from  1981  to  1983,  and  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  a  3-month  period  in 
early  1983. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Lee  over  the  past  5  years, 
especially  during  the  period  in  which 
he  served  so  ably  under  Transporta- 
tion Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  The  highly 
successful  tenure  of  Secretary  Lewis 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Lee  Verstandlg.  He  knew 
how  to  get  things  done  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  no  task  was  too  difficult  for  him, 
and  no  legislative  logjam  too  formida- 
ble. 

Over  the  course  of  his  service  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  he 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  landmark  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1982;  the  1981 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act; 
the  1982  Bus  Regiilatory  Reform  Act; 
and   the    1982   Shipping   Act,   better 


known  as  the  marine  regulatory 
reform  bill. 

Considering  the  special  abilities  of 
Lee  Verstandlg  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  demonstrated  those  abilities 
at  DOT.  it  was  understandable  that 
the  President  would  look  to  him  for 
help  In  reorganizing  and  stabilizing 
the  troubled  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  during  turbulent  periods 
surrounding  the  departiire  of  Adminis- 
trator Anne  Burf ord. 

Once  again,  Lee  was  equal  to  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  getting  the  Agency  back 
on  its  feet  during  the  transition  period 
before  the  arrival  of  Bill  Ruckelshaus 
as  the  new  Administrator. 

During  his  career  of  impressive 
public  service.  Lee  Verstandlg  has 
earned  the  respect  of  those  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  both  in  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches,  as  well  as 
those  in  various  Interest  groups  and  in 
State  and  local  government. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have 
worked  with  Lee.  and  I  am*  supremely 
confident  that  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  he  will  continue  to  be 
an  asset  to  this  administration  and  an 
outstanding  spokesman  for  its  pro- 
grams. I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Senate,  charged  with  his  confirmation, 
will  feel  likewise.* 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  selected  Lee  L.  Ver- 
standlg to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  The  President  could  not 
have  made  a  better  choice. 

I  worked  very  closely  with  Lee  when 
he  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Governmental  Affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  January 
1981  to  the  spring  of  1983. 

In  the  Just  over  2  years  that  Lee 
held  that  position,  he  and  I  cooperat- 
ed on  crucial  national  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  landmark  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  and  the 
Northeast  Rail  Services  Act. 

Naturally,  passage  of  these  bills  did 
not  occur  without  a  fair  amoimt  of 
controversy  and  tension,  yet  Lee  ably 
represented  the  admlninstration  with 
cool  and  calm  demeanor.  Moreover,  he 
demonstrated  a  great  respect  for  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government 
which,  as  my  colleagues  know,  many 
administration  officials  of  any  admin- 
istration ladt. 

Certainly,  few  people  envied  Lee 
when  he  was  selected  to  serve  as 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  following 
Ann  Burford's  departure.  Yet,  Lee  suc- 
ceeded where  others  would  have 
failed:  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  EPA 
disappeared  from  the  front  page  head- 
lines. 

Lee  has  developed  some  strong  ties 
to  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
While  at  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, he  worked  under  Pennsylva- 
nian  Drew  Lewis  and  helped  Lewis  de- 


velop a  reputation  as  aae  of  the  best 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  in 
recent  times.  Lee  has  also  developed 
excellent  relationships  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Pennsylvania  congres- 
sional delegation  and  with  Stete  offi- 
cials in  Harrisburg. 

And  on  a  more  personal  side,  Lee 
went  to  college  at  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall University  and  married  a  woman 
from  close  to  my  own  hometown  near 
Pittsburgh.  Thus,  one  must  also  con- 
clude that  Lee  has  good  taste  in  his  as- 
sociates. 

Lee's  intelligence,  personality,  and 
great  sense  of  professionalism  will 
allow  him  to  shine  at  HUD.  I  only 
regret  that  he  will  be  working  on 
housing  issues  and  not  the  transporta- 
tion issues  with  which  I  am  generally 
involved.  Nonetheless,  I  wish  Lee  the 
very  best  in  his  new  role  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  DeveloiHnent.* 

•  Mr.  WORTLEnr.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  known  Lee  Verstandlg  for  only 
the  past  few  years,  but  in  that  short 
time  I  have  come  to  be  one  of  his  most 
ardent  admirers. 

Whenever  President  Reagan  needed 
a  tough  Job  handled  he  gave  it  to  Lee. 
Whenever  a  delicate  problem  had  to 
be  handled  he  gave  it  to  Lee.  When- 
ever it  was  time  to  build  a  consensus 
he  called  on  Lee. 

Lee  has  distinguished  himself  on 
Capitol  Hill  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Johm  Chai^  after  an  out- 
standing career  in  academla.  He  left 
the  Hill  to  go  to  work  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  that  out- 
standing public  servant,  Secretary 
Drew  Lewis,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
Intergovernmental  and  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. 

Soon  after  that  the  President  called 
on  Lee  to  take  over  the  troubled  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  after 
the  turbulent  stewardship  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Lee  brought  a  calmness  and 
steadiness  there  so  that  the  EPA  could 
resume  its  appointed  tasks.  He  kept  a 
firm  hand  on  the  EPA  until  William 
Ruckelshaus  took  over. 

Later  the  President  brought  him  to 
the  White  House  to  handle  the  often- 
delicate  task  of  handling  the  affairs  of 
State  and  local  officials  in  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  President's  imoffil- 
cial  ambassador  to  that  group  and  he 
handled  it  with  acumen. 

Now  the  President  has  turned  to  Mr. 
Verstandlg  again  in  asking  him  to 
serve  as  the  Under  Secretary  at  HUD. 
Secretary  Sam  Pierce  could  not  have 
found  a  better  person. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
on  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  He  wfll  be  an  out- 
standing addition  to  the  HUD  manage- 
ment team.* 

•  Mr.  MOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  this  opportimity  to  congratulate 
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the  President  on  his  nomlnmtion  of 
Lee  L.  Verstandis  to  be  the  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Housing  sod  Uiten  De- 
velopment He  could  not  have  nuuie  a 
better  choice. 

Lee  Verstandig  is  oxie  of  those  rare 
public  servants  who  can  move  into  any 
araoa  of  Oovemment  and  make  a  (Uf- 
ference.  His  tra^  record  amply  don- 
onstrates  that  fact  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  he  will  make  a  differ- 
ence at  HUD  as  weU. 

I  well  remember  the  difficult  days 
that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  faced  with  public  confidence 
in  that  shaken  Agency  and  the  morale 
of  its  woi^ers  at  a  low  ebb.  It  is  a  little 
known  fact  that  Mr.  Verstandig  was 
requested  by  President  Ronald  Reagan 
personally  to  assume  the  role  of  re- 
structuring the  EPA  after  Anne  Bur- 
ford  resigned  as  Administrator. 

In  that  restructuring  process,  he 
consulted  many  Members  of  Congress, 
including  myself.  The  results  are 
rather  obvious.  Morale  at  the  Agency 
skyrocketed.  Many  top  level  personnel 
were  replaced  with  individuals  that 
have  more  credibility.  Even  the  most 
severe  critics  have  admowledged  that 
the  Agency  is  doing  a  much  better  Job 
now  than  before  that  extremely  unfor- 
tunate episode.  It  is  remarkable  that 
he  turned  the  Agency  around  so  QUi^- 
ly. 

Lee  had  dononstrated  the  same 
degree  of  competoice  whoi  he  served 
as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Govern- 
mental Affairs  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  He  was  part  of  the 
team  headed  by  then-Secretary  Drew 
Lewis.  Again  that  Department  re- 
ceived many  plaudits  for  the  way  the 
PATCO  strike  was  addressed  and  the 
smooth  functioning  of  the  Depart- 
ment particularly  in  it's  relationship 
with  Congress. 

In  IMS,  the  President  approached 
Lee  and  asked  him  to  take  on  another 
Important  and  demanding  Job.  that  of 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs.  Again,  he  effec- 
tively showed  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate with  those  outside  the  adminis- 
tration. He  worked  with  local  govern- 
mental leaders,  regardless  of  political 
affiliation,  and  very  effectively  repre- 
sented the  views  of  the  administration 
on  such  important  administration  pri- 
orities as  enterprise  zone  initiatives, 
line  item  veto  authority,  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment 

I  have  heard  the  same  views  con- 
cerning Lee's  qualifications  expressed 
by  many  of  my  ooUeagues.  He  Is  a  rare 
public  servant  who  invites  a  heavy 
woik  lONtd  by  his  wUllingness  to  re- 
spond  to  congressional  concerns.  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
Lee  Verstandig  In  his  new  and  chal- 
lenging role.  HUD  will  benefit  im- 
mensely by  his  presence.  Reflecting 
the  same  ability  as  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  past  I  truly  believe  that 


enjoy 
in  both 

I    wei 
which 
Commli 


HUD  win  be  even  more  responsive  and 
effective  with  Lee  on  board. 

I  knoi  that  Lee  wlU  serve  with  dedi- 
cation apd  will  continue  to  show  that 
he  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  mem- 
bers of  ^e  administration's  team.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
quality  of  this  administration  contin- 
ues to  be  enhanced  by  the  presence  of 
Lee  L.  Verstandig.  who  will  shortly 
add  to  his  long  list  of  accomplishments 
by  beinf  named  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developlnent 

I  am  not  surprised  that  President 
Reagan  continues  to  avail  himself  of 
the  services  and  good  counsel  of  Lee 
Verstandig.  He  has  demonstrated  time 
and  agaii  his  knowledge  and  expertise 
and  his  I  effectiveness  as  both  an  ad- 
ministra^r  and  communicator. 
Througl^out  his  extensive  contact  with 
he  enjoyed  and  continues  to 
highest  respect  of  Members 

ies. 

recall    the    closeness    with 

woi^ed  with  members  of  the 

on    Public    Works    and 

ttlon  during  his  tenure  as 

Secretary  for  Oovemmental 

Affairs  ^t  the  Department  of  Trans- 

portatit 

Durini  his  2  years  in  that  post,  serv- 
ing un^r  Secretary  Drew  Lewis.  Lee 
provided  substantial  input  into  the 
passage  of  the  1982  Surface  Tranqwr- 
tation  /isslstance  Act  It  was  a  some- 
what chaotic  period  during  the  fading 
hoiirs  of  a  lameduck  session,  and  the 
efforts  ^f  Lee  Verstandig  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  our  success  in  getting 
that  vitally  important  legislation 
through]  Congress  and  enacted  into 
law. 

He  contributed  as  well  to  the  devel- 
opment of  legislation  deregulating  the 
interdtf  bus  industry  and  passage  of 
the  198i  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Adt. 

His  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  transi>ortation  policy 
and  to  |he  generally  smooth  adminis- 
tration bf  the  Department  were  obvi- 
ously not  lost  on  the  President  Lee 
was  so<^  temporarily  dispatched  to 
the  troubled  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  as  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
>r  for  Legislation. 

With  the  departure  of  Administrator 
Anne  I&  Burford.  Lee  moved  into  the 
post  as  Acting  EPA  Administrator.  He 
soon  hdped  bring  badly  needed  stabili- 
ty to  the  agency  preparatory  to  the  ar- 
rival of  jthe  Agency's  new  Administra- 
tor. William  Ruckelshaus. 

His  wbik  done  there,  Lee  moved  to 
the  White  House  on  June  1,  1983,  as 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
govemitental  Affairs.  It  was  a  Job  well 
suited  for  Lee  Verstandig,  and  he 
quickly  put  his  considerable  energies 
and  talents  to  work  fostering  among 
the  Fe<|eral  departments  and  agencies 
a  greater  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
those  who  woric  in  state  and  local  gov- 
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emments.  Ha  has  cmoe  again  proven  to 
be  an  eloqi 
ciesof  the 
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for  the  poll- 
atlmjnlstn  tiffin, 
itly  serves  on  the 
Commission  on 
ital  Relations,  as  an  ad 
the  UjB.  Treasury  De- 
group  on  revenue 
sharing,  an^  on  the  White  House 
Puerto  Ricau  Task  Force. 

Now,  Lee  Verstandig  is  needed  at  the 
Department  lOf  Housing  and  Urban 
Development!  and  certainly  that 
agency  will  be  the  richer  for  is  assign- 
moit  there,  j 

If  I  were  t|  pinpoint  the  reason  for 
the  amaiingly  successful  career  of  Lee 
Verstandig.  I  might  as  a  former  edu- 
cator myaelf.l  conclude  that  it  is  trace- 
able to  his  roots  in  the  academic  com- 
munity where  he  spent  some  17  years 
before  beginning  a  career  in  Oovem- 
ment servioej  He  was  first  a  professor 
of  history  and  political  science  and  de- 
partment chairman  at  Roger  Williams 
College,  and  I  then  the  associate  dean 
Brown  Unlversl- 


couege.  and  I  then  the 
of  academic  ^ffUrs  at : 
ty  in  Provldepce.  RL 


Whatever  ttie  source  of  his  strength, 
he  has  bem  imormously  successful  in 
both  arartrmyi  and  public  servioe. 

I  persoaal]|r  wish  Lee  every  suoeeas 
in  his  new  endeavor  at  HUD  and  am 
confident  tfajat  he  will  achieve  Just 
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the  quality  of  life  in 

an  over  America. 

'ore  tfad  that  Lee  L.  Ver- 


standig has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Reaganjto  be  Under  Secretary  of 
the  DQiartmfent  of  Hmising  and  Urban 
DeveUvmeu  Lee  will  bring  to  this 
task  a  breadlh  and  depth  of  Oovem- 
ment experience.  TBgn^iiy  important, 
he  will  get  the  onwrtunlty  to  put  into 
practice  his  philosophy  of  concern  for 
community,  nel^borhood  and  family 
values.  I 

Most  recently.  Lee  has  htea  Assist- 
ant to  the  nesident  for  Intergovm- 
mental  Aff an.  Previously  he  was  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Oovemmental 
Affairs  at  tike  Department  of  Trans- 
portati<m  and  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
in  1988.         I 

Lee  not  only  has  practical  experi- 
ence in  making  Oovemment  work  for 
people,  but  also  possesses  an  enviable 
record  as  a  Kholar  and  teacher  of  his- 
tory and  political  science.  I  mention 
will  come  to  the  tasks 
the  kind  of  intellectual 
-the-Job  experience  that 
to  deal  with  the  large 
concepts  as  irell  as  the  day-to-day  spe- 
cific problems  involved  in  helping 
Americans  to  develop,  preserve  and  en- 
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hance  their  homes  and  their  communi- 
ties. I  Join  with  all  of  those  who  know 
Lee  in  congratulating  him  oa  his  new 
responsibilities.* 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  respected  memtwrs  of  the 
Reagan  administration  wHI  soon  be 
moving  into  a  new  Job,  that  of  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Lee  L.  Verstandig.  currently  the 
President's  chief  adviser  on  matters 
concerning  State  and  local  govern- 
ment is  expected  to  assume  the  HUD 
post  after  2  years  of  sorvice  to  the  ad- 
ministration as  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

President  Reagan's  nomination  of 
Lee  Verstandig  and  his  expected 
Senate  confirmation  will  bring  to  that 
agency  an  experienced  and  highly  ef- 
fective public  servant  with  a  record  of 
legislative  and  administrative  exper- 
tise of  few  equals. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  his 
liaison  work  with  the  Congress  in  the 
development  of  Federal  tranqmrtation 
policy  and  important  tranqwrtation 
legislation  during  his  tenure  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs at  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Because  of  his  outstanding  Job  in 
representing  the  administration  in 
that  capacity,  he  earned  the  reject 
and  praise  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  well 
as  the  many  concerned  public  interest 
organisations  and  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Prior  to  his  service  with  then-Secre- 
tary of  Tranqiortatlon  Drew  Lewis, 
Lee  had  served  as  Senator  Johh 
Chare's  administrative  assistant  a 
position  he  had  taken  following  17 
years  as  a  college  professor  and  associ- 
ate dean. 

His  tenure  with  DOT  ended  when 
the  President  temporarily  detailed  Lee 
to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  which  desperately  needed 
what  he  had  to  offer.  After  Joining  the 
Agency  as  Acting  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislation,  he  quickly  as- 
sumed the  duties  as  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency  upon  Aime  Bur- 
ford's  resignation  He  soon  helped 
bring  order  out  of  chaos  at  the 
Agency,  paving  the  way  for  the  arrival 
of  the  new  Administrator.  Bill 
Ruckelshaus. 

Lees  Verstandig's  record  of  success 
in  all  of  the  posts  he  has  held  q>eaks 
for  itself.  He  wiU  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Samuel  Pierce  at  the  Departmoit  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Developmoit  I 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  impor- 
tant new  assignment* 

•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  appointmmt  of  Lee  L. 
Verstandig  to  the  Job  of  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  wiU  bring 
to  that  Agency  one  of  the  most  effec- 


tive public  officials  in  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  Imow  that  the  many  colleagues  of 
mine  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  Lee  Verstandig  share  my 
enthusiasm  at  President  Reagan's  se- 
lection of  Lee  for  the  HUD  post 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Committee.  I  am 
particularly  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  made  by  Lee  to 
major  transportation  legislation  when 
he  served  so  ably  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Oovemmental  Affairs  at  the 
Department  of  Tranoxntaticm  from 
January  1981  untU  his  detaU  to  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  In 
1988. 

The  1983  Surface  Tranqjortation 
Act,  an  extremely  Important  piece  of 
legislation  containing  the  5-oent  gas 
tax.  was  passed  under  less  than  ideal 
drcumstances.  and  Lee  Verstandig, 
representing  the  administraticm  and 
Tranqwrtation  Secretary  Drew  Lewis, 
performed  yeoman's  servioe  in  heU>ing 
all  parties  concerned  reach  an  acoom- 
modatiim  on  the  bill,  thus  «'*«*»"»g  its 
passage  and  enactment  into  law. 

He  also  provided  valuable  input  into 
the  effective  reqwnse  made  by  the  De- 
partment to  the  national  rail  and 
PATCO  strikes. 

When  called  to  service  with  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agoicy  during 
the  crisis  that  led  to  Administrator 
Anne  Burford  to  resign.  Lee  again  suc- 
cessfully applied  his  experience  and 
expertise  in  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative activity  and  helped  pro- 
vide a  calm  transition  to  the  new  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Frvmi  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Lee  moved  into  the  Job  of  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs.  In  that  position,  he 
has  bem  extremely  active  in  bringing 
the  views  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  the  highest  levels  in  the  ad- 
ministration. He  has  made  himself 
personally  available  to  State  elected 
leaders  and  thoae  they  represent  by 
going  into  their  ctmununities  to  dis- 
cuss issues  of  mutual  concern. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  can  benefit  great- 
ly from  an  administrator  with  the 
breath  of  experience  and  proven  com- 
petence of  Lee  Verstandig.  I  congratu- 
late the  President  on  his  very  percep- 
tive choice  in  this  matter.  And  I  con- 
gratulate Lee  on  his  appointment  and 
wish  him  continued  success  in  his  new 
post* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
President  Reagan  on  his  superb  choice 
of  selecting  Lee  L.  Verstandig  to  fill 
the  Job  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

Lee  is  an  excellent  choice  for  the 
Job.  He  has  served  the  President  and 
the  Nation  well  these  past  few  years  in 
a  number  of  positions,  indudhig  Jobs 


with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

As  someone  who  worked  closely  with 
Lee  during  his  assignment  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Oovemmental  Affairs  at 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  I 
can  say  that  much  of  what  was  accom- 
plished at  DOT  during  that  time 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Tranvor- 
tatiOD  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  was  due 
in  part  to  Lee  and  his  ability  to  work 
well  with  the  Congress  in  getting 
things  done.  I  enjoyed  working  with 
both  of  these  professionals  who  be- 
lieved that  getting  results  was  what 
counted. 

The  President  must  have  had  this  in 
mind  in  February  1983.  when  he  asked 
Lee  to  move  to  the  troubled  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  act  as 
Acting  Assistant  Administrator  for 
Legislation,  including  responsibility 
for  all  external  conmunications  for 
the  Agency.  A  month  later.  Lee  was 
appointed  Acting  Administrator  for 
the  ag«icy  when  Anne  Burford  re- 
signed. 

As  Acting  Administrator  between 
the  terms  of  Ms.  Burford  and  William 
Rufkelshaus,  Lee  did  a  superb  J<^  of 
helping  to  rebufld  an  agency  that  had 
been  badly  mismanaged  and  donoral- 
ized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  made  an 
excellent  choice  in  his  selection  of  Lee 
for  Under  Secretary  of  HUD.  I  believe 
that  Lee  has  the  potential  to  make 
major  contributions  In  Federal  hous- 
ing. His  experience  in  dealing  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  his 
role  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  wiU  stand 
him  in  good  stead  as  he  works  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  cities  and  commu- 
nities. 

I  hope  our  congressional  colleagues 
in  the  other  body  will  recognize  the 
abilities  of  Lee  Verstandig  and  provide 
a  speedy  confirmation  of  his  nomina- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  SCHUI2E.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  the  selection  by 
President  Reagan  of  Lee  L.  Verstandig 
to  be  the  new  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
DeveloiHnent. 

Lee  has  been  one  of  the  bright  stars 
in  this  administration  for  a  long  time. 
woAlng  effectively  in  several  posi- 
Ums.  induding  heading  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  during  a 
critically  Important  transition  period. 

The  req)ect  and  admiration  for  this 
valuable  public  servant  is  bipartisan 
and  widespread  in  the  haUs  of  Con- 
gress. In  fact.  Lee  worked  on  Capitol 
Hill  before  going  to  the  executive 
branch.  For  4  years,  from  1977  to  1981. 
he  was  administrative  assistant  and 
legislative  director  for  Senator  John 
Chafee. 
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Prior  to  that,  he  had  been  a  college 
professor  and  administrator  in  Rhode 
Island  for  17  years.  I  might  also  add, 
that  Dr.  Verstandlg  received  his  un- 
dergradxiate  degree  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  in  my  own  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

In  Joining  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Lee  will 
be  leaving  behind  an  outstanding 
White  House  record  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Intergovernmental 
Affairs,  where  he  has  worked  tirelessly 
and  effectively  to  make  the  views  of 
State  and  local  elected  officials  felt  in 
administration  decisions  on  such 
issues  as  mimicipal  antitrust  legisla- 
tion, the  balanced  Federal  budget 
amendment,  and  others  of  special  con- 
cern. 

Prior  to  becoming  the  President's 
advisor  on  State  and  local  govenunen- 
tal  matters.  Lee  served  briefly  in  1983 
at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  both  as  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislation  and  Acting 
Administrator,  filling  for  3  months  the 
vacancy  left  by  Administrator  Anne 
Burford. 

He  had  been  temporarily  detailed  to 
EPA  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, where  he  had  served  Under 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Governmental  Affairs  since 
January  1981. 

Throughout  his  extensive  and  varied 
career  in  Government,  Lee  Verstandlg 
has  left  an  impressive  legacy.  The  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Uran  Devel- 
opment is  fortimate  indeed  that  the 
President  has  chosen  to  give  it  one  of 
his  very  best.* 

■  •  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  administration's  very  excel- 
lent selection  of  Lee  L.  Verstandlg  to 
serve  as  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

I  commend  the  President  on  this  se- 
lection, and  on  his  continued  reliance 
on  Lee  Verstandlg  for  important  posi- 
tions in  his  administration.  Few  indi- 
viduals have  a  record  as  enviable  as 
that  compiled  by  Lee.  Before  taking 
over  as  the  White  House  Liaison  to 
Local  Government  on  June  1,  1983,  he 
served  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  Affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  from  1981  to 
1983.  and  as  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
for  a  3-month  period  in  early  1983.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with 
Lee  since  1977.  when  he  served  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  legislative 
director  for  Senator  Johh  CHAfcs. 

During  his  impressive  public  career, 
Lee  Verstandlg  has  earned  the  respect 
of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government,  as  well  as 
many  interest  groups  and  State  and 
load  governments. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  know  and  work  with  Lee,  and  I  am 


very  confident  that  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  capably  serve  this  country 
and  be  an  outstanding  spokesman  for 
the  Department  and  the  administra- 
tion. I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Senate,  icharged  with  his  confirmation, 
will  th^k  likewise.* 

•  Mr.  ^nriJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  I 
congratulate  Lee  Verstandlg  on  the 
honor  he  has  received  in  being  select- 
ed by  Fresldent  Reagan  to  head  up  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopmfnt.  President  Reagan  deserves 
congratiilations  for  selecting  a  man 
with  Lee  Verstandlg's  credentials.  I 
have  b«en  most  impressed  with  Lee's 
enthusiasm  for  his  new  extremely  im- 
portant assignment.  He  succeeds  PhU 
Abrams  whose  shoes  will  be  hard  to 
fill.  I  feel  confident  in  discussions  with 
him  th4t  Lee  will  be  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenge ats  he  has  been  to  the  many 
other  important  responsibilities  he  has 
been  asked  to  undertake. 

In  m$  position  on  the  Banking,  Fi- 
nance 4nd  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
which  lias  Jurisdiction  over  all  Federal 
housing  programs,  I  feel  certain  he 
will  provide  the  kind  of  leadership  and 
support  Secretary  Pierce  needs  In  per- 
forming his  awesome  responsibilities. 

Lee  has  certainly  earned  his  reputa- 
tion for  being  able  to  assume  difficult 
positions  of  responsibilities  and  doing 
them  wieU.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  I^e  on  formulative  legislation 
recommendations  on  the  Nation's 
housing  needs. 

Again,  congratulations,  Lee,  we  have 
every  confidence  in  your  ability  to  get 
the  Job  done.* 

•  Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  selection  of 
Lee  L.  Verstandlg  to  be  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Sincej  leaving  the  academic  life  for  a 
career  f  f  public  service.  Lee  has  estab- 
lished ^  outstanding  record,  serving 
both  lit  the  legislative  and  executive 
branch^. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  I*resident  for  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs,  Lee  served  as  Acting 
Admlnktrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protectton  Agency  during  the  Interim 
period  between  Anne  Burf  ord's  depar- 
ture and  Bill  RuckelBhaus'  arrival.  It 
was  a  cHtical  peribd  and  one  which  re- 
quired kn  individual  with  both  the  ad- 
ministiBtive  skills  and  widespread  re- 
spect eiijoyed  by  Lee  Verstandlg. 

Bef  oie  he  was  detailed  by  President 
ReagaQ  to  EPA.  Lee  had  been  an  im- 
portant member  of  Transportation 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis'  team.  He  served 
as  Asslitant  Secretary  for  Governmen- 
tal Aflalrs  from  January  1981  until 
the  spring  of  1983. 

He  directed  the  Department's  activi- 
ties in  its  relations  with  Congress. 
State  land    local    governments,    and 
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public  intei^t  groups.  During  that 
period  he  wis  actively  involved  in  the 
development  and  passage  of  the  land- 
mark Surfa^  Transportation  Assist- 
ant Act  of  1983  and  other  important 
transportation  legislation.  He  also 
served  as  a  [Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Amtrak  in  1982. 

Lee  had  earlier  worked  on  Capitol 
HUl  as  administrative  assistant  and 
legislative  d|rector  for  Senator  John 
Chaise  of  wiode  Island. 

He  is  a  native  of  Memphis.  TN.  and 
spent  17  yefmB  in  the  academic  com- 
starting  his  career  in 
Government  After  his  tenure  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  science 
and  department  head  at  Roger  Wil- 
liams Collei^  from  1963  to  1970,  Lee 
moved  to  Bijown  University,  where  he 
was  associate  dean  of  academic  affairs 
from  1970  to  1977. 

Today,  Lee  Verstandlg  serves  not 
only  as  the  President's  chief  advisor 
on  State  and  local  governmental  mat- 
ters, he  also  is  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
govemmentil  Relations,  the  White 
House  Puerto  Rican  Task  Force,  and 
an  ad  hoc  member  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Departnient's  study  group  on  reve- 
nue sharing., 

This  experienced  and  capable 
member  of  the  Reagan  administration 
will  be  a  solid  addition  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  bis  selection  reflects  very 
highly  on  the  President.* 
*  Bfr.  CLIIfGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nomination  of  Lee  L.  Verstandlg  to  be 
Under  Secreitary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  is 
easily  one  of  President  Reagan's  finest 
selections.    ] 

The  outsttindlng  career  of  Lee  Ver- 
standlg has  taken  him  from  the  class- 
rooms of  Roger  Williams  College  in 
Providence,  IRI,  through  both  the  leg- 
islative and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

At  each  Juncture  along  the  way,  he 
has  left  his  mark  in  such  a  distin- 
guished fashion  that  today,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  and  trusted  mem- 
bers of  this  Administration. 

My  assodktion  with  Lee  during  his 
service  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  at  the  Department 
of  Transportation  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ol^serve  first-hand  his  grasp 
of  the  legi^tive  system,  his  willing- 
ness to  bridCe  any  gap  between  admin- 
istration and  congressional  legislative 
priorities,  and  his  innate  ability  to 
master  the  most  difficult  tasks.  He  was 
able  to  articulate  the  message  of  this 
administration  in  the  course  of 
strengthen!^  relations  with  Congress, 
State  and  local  governments,  and  af- 
fected inter^t  groups. 

Lee  utilized  those  qualities  effective- 
ly at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  $galn  when  he  served  as 
Acting    As^stant    Administrator    for 
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Legislation  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  as  Acting  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator during  the  transition  from 
departing  Administrator  Anne  Bur- 
ford  to  BUl  Ruckelshaus. 

Lee's  most  recent  assignment  as  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  which  he  asstmied 
on  January  1, 1983.  has  enabled  him  to 
develop  interaction  between  the  White 
House  and  those  in  State  and  local 
government.  He  has  actually  met  per- 
sonally with  State  elected  leaders  and 
their  constituents  in  their  home  com- 
munities. 

As  a  consequence,  he  has  been  able 
to  present  the  views  of  those  State  and 
local  officials  in  the  administration's 
decisionmaking  process  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  of  mutual  concern. 

I  know  that  Lee  was  well  trained  for 
the  outstanding  career  he  has  com- 
piled. Although  he  is  a  native  of  Mem- 
phis, TN,  he  was  educated  at  a  fine 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  in  Lancaster,  PA.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Brown  University. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  acquiring  the 
services  of  an  outstanding  administra- 
tor in  Lee  Verstandlg,  and  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  duties  as  Under  Secre- 
tary.* 

*  Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfac- 
tion that  I  learned  that  Lee  L.  Ver- 
standlg, formerly  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Inter-Governmental  Af- 
fairs, has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  to  serve  as  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  was  delighted 
to  receive  this  news,  for  I  believe  quite 
strongly  that  Lee  Verstandlg  possesses 
the  finest  talents  and  slcills  a  man  can 
bring  to  public  service. 

A  former  history  and  political  sci- 
ence professor  at  Brown  University. 
Mr.  Verstandlg  has  served  this  admin- 
istration in  admirable  fashion,  first  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Governmental 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  most  recently  as  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Inter-Govern- 
mental Affairs.  As  author,  academic, 
politician,  and  public  servant,  Mr.  Ver- 
standlg has  trained  and  flourished  in 
the  fields  of  history,  education,  gov- 
ernment and  public  administration, 
and  he  has  prepared  beyond  compari- 
son for  his  new  responsibilities. 

On  a  personal  note,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  known  Lee  and  his 
lovely  and  multltalented  wife,  Toni, 
for  the  last  few  years.  It  is  without 
reservation  that  I  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  Lee  Verstandlg  is  as  re- 
sponsive a  public  servant  as  any  we 
could  find  in  Government.  He  is  pre- 
cise and  expeditious,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  render  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment enormous  service.  I  would  hope 


that  his  appointment  would  be  rapidly 
confirmed.* 

*  Mr.  8TANOELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  had  made  an  espe- 
cially wise  choice  in  his  nomination  of 
Lee  L.  Verstandlg  to  be  the  next 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Lee  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  Cap- 
itol Hill.  Not  only  did  he  actually  serve 
here  for  some  4  years  as  administra- 
tive assistant  and  legislative  director 
to  Senator  Jomr  Chatb,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  Members  during 
his  tenure  as  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Governmental  Affairs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

In  that  capacity,  he  demonstrated  to 
those  of  us  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  his  knowl- 
edge of  transportation  policy  and  his 
ability  to  work  with  Congress,  as  well 
as  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  interest  groups,  toward  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  issues  and  the  de- 
velopment of  sound  legislation  affect- 
ing our  national  transportation 
system. 

During  his  service  at  DOT,  he  pro- 
vided important  input  Into  a  niunber 
of  major  pieces  of  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  1982  Surface  Transportation 
Assistance  Act,  which  is  having  such 
far-ranging  impact  on  highway  and 
transit  programs  in  this  country. 

His  contributions  to  the  successful 
administration  of  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Drew  Lewis  were  substan- 
tial, and  he  strengthened  the  coopera- 
tive ties  between  Congress  and  the 
White  House  during  his  DOT  service. 

Recognizing  Lee's  administrative 
and  legislative  talents.  President 
Reagan  temporarily  detailed  Lee  to 
the  Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency 
to  help  stabilize  that  beleaguered 
Agency.  He  served  first  as  Acting  Ad- 
ministrator for  Legislation  and  soon 
thereafter,  as  Acting  Administrator 
following  the  departure  of  Anne  Bur- 
ford.  Thanks  to  Lee  Verstandlg,  the 
transition  was  made  far  easier  for  the 
new  Administrator,  William  Ruckels- 
haus. 

From  the  EPA.  Lee  moved  to  the  po- 
sition of  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Inter-Govemmental  Affairs,  where  he 
has  continued  to  demonstrate  his 
penchant  for  hard  work  and  effective- 
ly iv»mm^mi^»^ttng  administration 
policy.  He  has  worked  closely  with 
Federal  department  heads  and  State 
and  local  governments,  developing  an 
interaction  between  both. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  a  huge  agency, 
and  one  which  no  doubt  offers  sub- 
stantial administrative  challenges.  In 
other  words.  It  is  tailor-made  for  the 
considerable  talents  of  Lee  Verstan- 
dlg.* 

*  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, with  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  will  soon  receive 


the  services  of  one  of  the  most  able 
and  valuable  experienced  public  serv- 
ant this  administration  has  to  offer. 
Lee  Verstandlg.  a  former  history  and 
political  science  professor  at  Brown 
University,  and  for  the  past  several 
years  public  servant  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  country,  has  been  nomi- 
nated by  President  Reagan  for  the 
post  of  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. I  highly  commend  the  Presidoit 
on  his  wise  selection  to  fill  this  post: 
the  latest  in  the  President's  continu- 
ous effort  to  utilize  Lee  Verstandlg  in 
positions  of  importance  that  make  the 
best  use  of  his  wide  variety  of  skills. 

Lee  has  worked  closely  with  the 
senior  officials  of  many  of  our  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  In  1983. 
I^e  assumed  the  position  of  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Inter-Govemmen- 
tal Affairs.  In  this  cs^Mkclty  he  became 
President  Reagan's  chief  adviser  on 
matters  concerning  State  and  local 
governments.  Lee  worked  on  outreach 
efforts  that  enabled  him  to  better  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  administration 
and  the  views  of  State  and  local  elect- 
ed officials  in  a  mutual  decision- 
making process  on  such  issues  as  mu- 
nicipal antitrust  legislation.  Federal 
balanced  budget  amendment,  urban 
enterprise  zone  initiatives,  line  item 
veto  authority  and  the  unitary  tax- 
ation method. 

On  February  23,  1983,  President 
Reagan  temporarily  placed  Lee  Ver- 
standlg in  what  was  perhaps  his  most 
difficult  challenge.  The  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  was  undergoing 
a  tremendous  shakeup.  The  President 
asked  Lee  to  go  to  EPA,  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  where  he 
was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs  to  become  acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Legislation.  It 
was  in  this  ci^Mtcity  that  Lee  was  given 
the  responsibility  for  all  external  com- 
mimlcations  of  the  Agency.  Just  1 
month  later,  on  March  25,  Lee  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  upon  Anne  Burford's  resigna- 
tion. For  that  3-month  period  untQ 
the  confirmation  of  Wtlllam  Ruckels- 
haus as  fuU-time  Administrator,  Lee 
began  a  slow  and  ;»dnf ul  task,  that  of 
putting  a  torn  agency  back  together 
into  a  very  useful  and  positive  form. 

Lee  has  had  an  impressive  career  in 
public  service.  He  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  those  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, both  in  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches,  as  weU  as  those  in  var- 
ious interest  groups  and  in  State  and 
local  governments.  I  am  supremely 
confident  in  Lee's  ability  to  help  move 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  forward  as  he  has  in  the 
other  agencies  that  he  has  woi^ed  for. 

In  addition  to  his  other  responsibil- 
ities. Lee  is  an  appointee  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental  Relations,    the   White 
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House  Puerto  Rlcmn  Tuk  Force,  and  Is 
an  ad  hoc  member  of  the  U^.  Treas- 
ury Department's  study  group  on  reve- 
nue sharing.  He  even  previously  sat  on 
the  Amtrak  Board  of  Directors. 

Lee's  service  did  not  start  Just  with 
the  administration.  His  political  in- 
volvement in  naticMial  Republican 
campaigns  goes  back  to  the  days  of 
Barry  Ooldwater's  candidacy  in  1964. 
Lee.  who  had  always  been  active  in 
Rhode  Island  polities,  was  the  admin- 
istrative assistant  and  legislative  direc- 
tor of  my  friend  Senator  Jobh  Chare. 
Before  that,  he  qpent  17  years  in  the 
education  community  where  he  has 
authored  a  number  of  books  and  arti- 
cles in  the  areas  of  government  histo- 
ry, education,  and  public  administra- 
tion. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  woric  with 
someone  able  and  competent.  It  is 
even  a  greater  pleasure  to  see  such  an 
individual  given  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility where  he  is  an  asset  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  cause  of  good 
government.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  charged  with  this  confirmation 
will  feel  likewise.* 


FREE  TRADE/FAIR  TRADE: 
MYTHS  THAT  NEED  DEBUNKINO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Gatsos]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
nearly  a  decade  now.  the  Congression- 
al Steel  Caucus  and  other  groups  rep- 
resenting industries  that  have  been 
driven  to  the  wall  by  an  explosion  of 
goods  shipped  into  this  country  from 
foreign  nations  have  tried  to  awaken 
our  colleagues,  various  administra- 
tions, and  the  American  people  to  the 
threat  to  our  way  of  life. 

And.  today,  nearly  10  years  later, 
while  we  still  face  the  danger  of  Indus- 
trial extinction,  we  find  ourselves  di- 
vided into  two  cami)S— the  free  traders 
and  the  fair  traders. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  here  to 
tell  ttUs  body  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  free  trade  and  that  there  is 
Uttle  chance  that  we  can  ever  achieve 
any  semblance  of  fair  trade. 

Both  are  myths.  I  am  sure  we  have 
all  heard  the  expression,  "there  is  no 
free  lunch."  Well.  Just  as  there  is  no 
free  lunch,  neither  is  there  any  free 
trade.  If  another  nation  ships  goods  to 
the  United  States  that  our  industries 
don't  manufacture  and  seU  here,  that's 
not  a  problem.  If  American  capacity 
isn't  adequate  to  meet  domestic  needs 
and  that  gi4>  is  filled  by  goods  from 
abroad,  that,  too,  is  all  right. 

But  when  other  nations  see  America 
as  an  open  door  for  all  of  their  excess 
production,  whether  it  be  steel,  cars, 
shoes,  textiles,  coal,  electronics,  and  so 
on.  down  the  line  of  threatened  and 
extinct  industries,  then  it  does  become 
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a  problem  and  that's  when  free  trade 
isn't  free  any  more. 

It  cdsts  us  dearly.  It  costs  us  because 
we  lo«e  the  capacity  to  increase  pro- 
ductlcki.  It  costs  us  because  American 
workers  lose  their  Jobs  and  then  have 
to  deiiend  on  public  assistance  to  make 
ends  meet  until— if  they  are  especially 
lucky->-they  can  find  another  Job  or 
get  ^ecialized  training  for  Jobs  in 
some  other  field. 

It  costs  us  because  American  cities, 
towns!  boroughs,  townships,  and  coun- 
ties lose  the  tax  revenues  they  desper- 
ately need  to  provide  the  important 
servlcts  needed  even  more  when  a 
company  closes  its  doors. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  trade. 
Consumer  groups  claim  that  America's 
open  door  policy  is  good  because 
American  buyers  can  obtain  goods  at 
lower  Iprices.  That's  fine,  but  if  Ameri- 
cans ire  out  of  worli.  they  don't  have 
the  n^oney  to  buy  any  goods,  whether 
domestic  or  imported. 

The  free  traders  are  telling  us  that 
as  a  "national  policy"  industries  else- 
where around  the  world,  especially  in 
developing  nations  that  need  funds  to 
repay  big  loans,  are  more  important 
than  our  own  businesses  and  indus- 
tries. 

Thei  free  traders  are  living  in  the 
past,  H  time  when  nations  supposedly 
traded  that  which  they  could  produce 
more  cheaply  and  more  efficiently 
than  any  other  nation. 

Thm  system  doesn't  exist  any  more. 
Tes;  ^,  is  true  that  some  of  the  devel- 
oping: nations  are  more  competitive 
than  tve  are  because  their  plants  and 
mills  ire  newer  and  more  efficient  and 
their  jprorkers  produce  more  for  less  in 
waged. 

Is  it  a  crime  for  America  to  say  no  to 
accepting  their  products  because  our 
industries  are  older  and  our  workers 
have  achieved  a  higher  wage  and 
better  standard  of  living?  Are  we  sup- 
posed to  Just  Jimk  all  of  that? 

Where  do  we  draw  the  line?  When 
do  we  say  enough  is  enough?  At  what 
point;  in  time  will  we  recognize  that 
this  4>-called  ideal  of  free  trade  really 
isn't  Iree? 

In  1082,  525,000  Jobs  were  created  in 
this  4>untry  by  foreign  trade.  Not  bad. 
the  free  traders  are  likely  to  say.  But, 
before  you  Jump  for  Joy,  here's  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  In  1982,  Just 
over  ;l.l  million  Jobs  were  destroyed 
becaiise  of  foreign  trade. 

Overall,  the  net  loss  for  1982  was 
584,000  Jobs.  More  than  a  half  million 
Jobs  down  the  tubes.  But  that's  not  all. 
Those  workers  also  have  families  so 
the  real  number  of  people  affected  by 
those  Job  losses  could  be  considerably 
higher,  as  much  as  double. 

What's  more,  1982,  by  comparison  to 
impcat  levels  in  1983  and  1984,  wasn't 
even  a  big  year. 
Just  look  at  the  steel  industry.  In 

1975. 457,000  people  were  employed.  In 

1984j  that  number  had  been  cut  to 
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236.000.  In 

have  occur  red  which  will  reduce  those 
numbers  even  more.  Wheeling-Pitts- 
burgh Ste«l  has  fOed  for  bankruptcy 
under  chai  )ter  11.  Sharon  Steel  is  in 
trouble.  L'  IT  Steel  is  regrouping  its 
steel  open  .tions  into  three  separate 
profit  centra  and  lajdng  off  1,300 
woriiers  by  closing  its  Allqulppa  works. 
And  Just  last  week.  National  Steel, 
which  gained  some  notoriety  about  a 
year  ago  when  it  was  partially  ac- 
quired by  a  Japanese  partner.  Nippon 
Kokan.  angiounced  it  would  be  trim- 
ming its  work  force  by  as  much  as  20 
percent  over  the  next  3  years  as  part 
of  a  cost-eutting  strategy.  In  simple 
terms,  that  means  that  as  many  as 
2.500  salaried  and  hourly  Jobs,  of  the 
12.500  enployees,  will  have  disap- 
peared by  1988. 

So  don't; tell  me  about  "free"  trade. 
There  is  no  such  thing.  And  we  had 
better  not  forget  that  if  we  give  a 
piece  of  tbe  American  market,  in  steel 
or  any  other  Idnd  of  goods  or  commod- 
ities, it  will  cost  us. 

Now  we  come  to  fair  trade.  I  have 
been  and  vd.  a  proponent  of  fair  trad- 
ing practides.  But  I  have  also  come  to 
the  realization  that  it  Is  a  goal  that 
win  be  difficult,  at  best,  to  achieve. 

The  problem  is  that  we  really  don't 
have  any  tlub  to  hang  over  the  head 
of  a  nation  that  is  unfairly  trading  its 
goods.  And,  even  if  we  did  have  the 
club,  it's  most  unlikely  that  it  would 
be  used.     | 

Let  me  give  an  idea  of  what  I  mean. 
And.  since  I  am  most  familiar  with 
steel.  I'll  use  that  as  my  example. 

E^rery  country  in  the  world,  or  at 
least  it  seems  so,  feels  it  must  have  a 
steel  industry  in  order  to  be  recognized 
as  a  nation  of  substance.  It  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  that  country  needs  a 
steel  plant  or  steel  industry,  only  that 
it  feels  it  must  have  one. 

Coupled]  with  that  desire  is  the  as- 
sistance from  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  which  then  lend  the 
funds  to  this  nation  to  build  the  Indus- 
try. Now  that  in  itself  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  it  wasn't  for  two  facts.  First, 
that  most  of  the  money  being  lent 
comes  from  the  United  States.  So,  in 
effect,  we  are  providing  funds  to  some 
nation  to  build  an  industry  that  in  a 
very  short!  period  of  time  will  be  com- 
peting with  our  own  industry.  And, 
second.  tt:|e  money  is  lent  to  a  foreign 
govemmetxt,  not  private  industry,  so 
we  know  it  is  a  government-owned  or 
supported!  steel  program. 

But,  getting  back  to  our  original  sce- 
nario, coilntry  "A"  develops  its  steel 
industry.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  development,  the  country  puts 
severe  restrictions  on  steel  imports,  ar- 
guing tha :  its  domestic  industry  needs 
time  to  b:  oom  and  that  its  production 
will  be  i|sed  solely  for  its  domestic 
needs. 


Right  away,  there's  an  impact.  An 
export  market  is  shut  off  to  other 
steelmakers,  including  those  from  the 
United  States.  That  means  that  coun- 
tries producing  excess  steel  strictly  for 
export  have  to  find  another  market. 

And  where  do  they  look?  Right  here 
at  the  good  old  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Because  of  our  open  door  policy, 
the  steel  comes  pouring  in. 

Now  let's  return  to  country  "A" 
which  has  Just  started  its  steel  indus- 
try. As  it  builds  its  level  of  capacity,  it 
finds  it  is  making  more  steel  and  steel 
products  than  could  ever  be  used  in  its 
own  market.  The  coimtry  also  realizes 
that  in  order  to  pay  off  the  loans,  it 
has  to  begin  exporting  as  a  means  of 
reducing  debt. 

So,  the  country  leaders  start  think- 
ing, we're  making  more  steel  than  we 
need,  let's  export  steel.  We  don't  have 
to  make  a  profit  on  it.  because  any- 
thing we  clear  will  be  to  our  benefit. 
Besides,  our  labor  costs  are  so  much 
cheaper,  we  can  ship  our  excess  steel 
to  the  United  States  and,  even  with 
the  shipping  costs,  we  can  undercut 
the  price  of  American  steel. 

Of  course,  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
to  protect  our  steel  industry  and  other 
ones  as  well,  because  otherwise  we'll 
never  reach  the  standard  of  living  we 
want.  Therefore,  we'll  continue 
quotas,  tariffs,  and  the  hidden  barriers 
we  need  to  keep  the  goods  from  other 
countries  out.  Besides,  even  if  some 
American  goods  come  in,  they'll  be  too 
expensive  for  our  people  and  those 
goods  won't  be  in  tune  with  our  cultuj*- 
al  traits  and  patterns. 

I  Imow  that  some  of  you  listening  to 
this  scenario  think  it's  a  Joke,  a  fanta- 
sy. I  only  wish  it  were. 

Some  59  nations  in  the  world  today 
manufacture  steel  and  a  few  others 
take  raw  steel  and  fabricate  it  into 
other  products.  In  1983.  24  nations  ex- 
ported steel  to  the  United  States.  Not 
too  bad.  1983  was  a  bad  year  for  im- 
ports, reaching  a  market  penetration 
level  of  20.5  percent. 

Last  year,  1984,  66  nations  exported 
steel  and/or  steel  products  to  the 
United  States  and  by  year's  end  the 
import  penetration  of  the  U.S.  market 
was  26.4  percent  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  months  when  the  penetra- 
tion level  surpassed  the  30  percent 
mark. 

And  that's  Just  steel.  Import  shares 
of  the  textile  market  are  grovring  rap- 
idly! And  in  the  shoe  industry,  imports 
account  for  nearly  70  percent  of  Uie 
domestic  market. 

So,  my  friends.  Just  as  there  is  no 
free  trade,  there  is  no  fair  trade 
either.  Those  nations  that  export  steel 
to  us  and  close  off  their  markets  to 
American  goods  genuinely  believe  that 
their  markets  are  open  to  our  goods. 

And,  even  if  they  did  open  their 
markets  totally,  I  don't  believe  it 
would  make  a  material  difference  in 
America's  trade  imbalance.  We're  Just 


not  going  to  be  able  to  sell  enough 
beef,  citrus,  and  other  farm  products 
to  balance  out  the  levels  of  imports  in 
steel,  automobiles,  coal,  and  other 
goods  that  carry  much  bigger  values. 

So  at  the  same  time  these  countries, 
such  as  country  "A"  that  I  created,  are 
subsidizing  their  industrial  develop- 
ment, even  to  the  point  of  national 
ownership,  they  are  also  dumping 
their  products  here  at  below  cost 
prices. 

These  below  cost  and  subsidized 
goods  are  too  attractive  for  American 
consumers,  whether  individuals  or 
businesses,  to  pass  up  and  the  end 
result  is  that  American  manufacturers 
lose  another  share  of  these  own  do- 
mestic market,  lose  the  capacity  to 
produce,  and  lose  workers. 

This,  naturally,  opens  the  door  for 
more  imported  goods  and  so  on.  more 
capacity  shut  down  and  Jobs  lost  and 
more  imports  to  take  up  the  slack. 

Believe  me,  it's  a  vicious  cirele  and  a 
never-ending  one  and,  if  nothing  else, 
it  proves  the  point  that  what  does 
around,  comes  around. 

So,  if  we  reaUy  want  to  be  honest 
with  ourselves,  we'll  all  admit  that 
there  is  neither  free  trade  nor  fair 
trade.  AU  we  have  to  do  is  read  the 
papers,  listen,  and  watch  radio,  and 
television  news  to  know  that  we  have  a 
serious  problem. 

And  this  problem  truly  needs  our  at- 
tention. It's  Just  not  going  to  go  away 
by  itself.  We  have  to  apt!  We  have  to 
determine  our  own  fate. 

Thus  far.  the  present  administra- 
tion, like  so  many  others  before  it, 
isn't  willing  to  take  the  drastic,  but 
necessary,  steps  we  should  be  taking. 

You  know  what  I'm  tjiung  about- 
real,  hard  quotas. 

We  had  an  opportunity  last  year  to 
pass  the  Fair  Trade  In  Steel  Act  which 
would  have  set  a  15  percent  quota  on 
steel  products.  The  International 
Trade  Commission  found  that  import- 
ed steel  was  causing  severe  damage  to 
the  steel  Industry  and  recommended 
to  the  administration  that  quotas  and 
tariffs  were  an  answer. 

Well,  we  all  know  what  the  adminis- 
tration came  up  with— voluntary  re- 
straint agreements.  We  were  going  to 
be  nice  and  ask  those  countries  that 
have  poured  steel  Into  ours  at  increas- 
ing rates  to  sit  down  and  hammer  out 
agreements  that  would  allow  them  to 
share  a  portion  of  our  market. 

The  share  of  the  American  mai^et 
we  are  giving  away,  according  to  ad- 
ministration hopes,  will  be  about  18  ^ 
percent.  In  reality,  it's  likely  to  be 
somewhat  larger,  probably  closer  to  22 
or  23  percent.  So  far,  the  penetration 
level  has  dropped  for  each  month  of 
this  year— 30.9  percent  in  Januarjr; 
27.1  percent  in  Februarjr.  24.5  percent 
in  March;  and  23.2  percent  in  ApriL 
But,  even  with  decreaaing  percentages, 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1085,  steel 
imports  captured  26.5  percent  of  the 


American  market— a  far  cry  from  the 
administration's  projections. 

Well,  the  people  at  the  UJB.  Trade 
Representative's  Office  are  developing 
those  agreements.  Right  now,  11 
agreements  have  been  signed,  three 
more  are  close  to  being  signed  and 
others  are  being  negotiated. 

I'm  not  overly  satisfied  with  the 
process.  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run. 
it  is  not  going  to  work  out  as  success- 
fully as  many  believe.  I  hope  the 
agreements  woriL.  but  I  have  my 
doubts. 

I  stiU  believe  quotas  are  the  way  to 
go.  Not  voluntary  agreements.  Just 
hard  and  fast  quotas. 

I  believe  the  ITC  has  come  up  with  a 
novel  twist  on  quotas  that  could  re- 
solve a  lot  of  concerns.  In  its  decision 
last  week  to  recommend  quotas  on 
shoe  imports,  the  ITC  suggested  that 
quotas  on  different  kinds  of  shoes 
should  be  set  and  then  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

In  other  words,  the  exporting  coun- 
tries would  be  bidding  against  each 
other  for  a  specific  share  of  a  guaran- 
teed market  in  the  United  States. 

The  money  earned  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  the  trade  deficit 
as  well  as  our  budget  deficit  as  it  is  ex- 
pected that  such  a  plan  would  bring  in 
several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year 
for  thfe  XiS.  Treasury. 

Those  dollars,  in  addition,  could  be  a 
big  help  in  providing  Job  retraining  for 
the  13,000  men  and  women  who  lost 
the  shoe  industry  Jobs  Just  last  year. 

Imagine  the  financial  resources  if 
the  same  were  done  for  steel,  automo- 
biles, coal,  textiles,  electronics,  and 
anything  else. 

No  hard-to-develop  formulas,  sxich  as 
trigger  price  mechanisms,  duties,  or 
hidden  barriers.  No  fooling  around 
with  long,  drawn-out  negotiations. 
And  much  less  of  a  problem  in  control- 
ling the  flow  of  imiwrts.  If  a  cotmtry 
violates  the  import  share  it  won 
through  the  bidding  process,  it  forfeits 
its  share  for  the  year  and  the  other 
successfiil  bidders  can  rebid  to  pick  up 
the  balance. 

It  seems  to  be  a  simpler  approach. 
For  certain,  it  is  a  surer  approach.  And 
I  would  advise  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  give  it  considerable 
thought. 

Oiven  this  administration's  thinking 
on  trade,  though.  I  am  afraid  this  rec- 
ommendation by  the  ITC  will  go  the 
same  way  as  the  ITC  recommendation 
on  steel  last  summer. 

This  administration  still  believes  in 
free  trade,  something  that  no  longer 
exists,  if  it  ever  did.  We,  the  American 
people,  especially  those  whose  Jobs 
have  been  lost  forever  because  of  in- 
creasing imports,  know  that  there  is 
no  free  limch  and  there  is  no  free 
trade. 

It's  time  to  end  the  charade.  It's 
time  to  take  charge  of  our  destiny. 
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In  the  Book  of  Five  Rings.  Mi  Ta 
Moto  Musashi,  a  samurai  who  lived  in 
the  late  1500's  and  early  1600'8.  sug- 
gests that  in  a  battle  or  individual 
combat,  it  is  always  best  to  let  your 
opponent  commit  himself  to  a  tactic 
before  counterattacking. 

Well,  we  have  let  our  opponents 
commit  themselves.  They  are  commit- 
ted to  winning  the  lion's  share  of  the 
American  market  in  as  many  products 
as  they  can. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  not  taken  action 
except  in  rare  cases  and  with  tactics 
that  must  amuse  our  opponents. 

Now  is  the  time  to  change  that.  Ac- 
cepting that  free  trade  and  fair  trade 
are  myths,  we  should  be  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  decide  on  our  tactics  and  to 
implement  them  successfully  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people. 


D  2010 

HUACKINO  OP  PUGHT  847 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McKm- 
mr]  is  recognjged  f or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Odyssey  of  TWA  Plight  847  has  left 
this  Congressman  utterly  frustrated 
and  outraged.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  a  routine  flight  in  West- 
em  Europe  would  turn  out  to  be  a  first 
class  seat  to  Beirut's  current  state  of 
anarchy?  The  United  States,  the 
world's  most  powerful  democracy, 
should  not  be  vulnerable  to  such  ter- 
rorism. Tet  airport  security  shortcom- 
ings in  Athens,  of  which  our  Govern- 
ment was  fully  aware,  have  led  us  to 
another  sensitive  situation  wherein 
American  lives  are  Jeopardized  because 
of  uncontroUed  tensions  in  the  Bftid- 
east.  And  in  its  potential  for  interna- 
tional conflict,  this  most  recent  act  of 
terrorism  ranks  high. 

Whfle  we  cannot  rewrite  history,  we 
can  work  to  ensure  that  terrorists  will 
not  board  our  airplanes  with  lethal 
weapons.  To  do  this,  we  must  put  into 
place  a  travel  suspension  mechanism 
to  ensure  that  airi)orts  around  the 
world  are  operated  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention to  passenger  safety.  Today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  the  Anti- 
Hijacking  Amendments  Act  of  1985, 
designed  to  show  other  nations  we  will 
not  tolerate  inadequate  security  meas- 
ures. 

My  legislation  includes  the  following 
provisions: 

One,  upon  the  hijacking  of  an  Amer- 
ican plane,  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  [DOT] 
would  be  directed  to  immediately  sus- 
pend all  U.S.  airlines  from  land^  in 
the  nation  from  which  the  hijacked 
plane  departed,  and  direct  travel  from 
said  nation  to  U.S.  airports  would  be 
halted: 

Two,  if  within  48  hours  the  nation  in 
question  has  not  taken  steps  to  tight- 
en security  at  the  airport  where  the 


incident  occurred,  the  DOT  Secretary, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Would  prohibit  all  foreign  com- 
mercial airlines,  which  have  stops  in 
said  nation,  from  landing  in  the 
United  States:  and 

Three,  once  the  airport  where  the 
hUacklbg  occurred  is  adequately  se- 
cured Against  any  futiu-e  hijacking  at- 
tempts^ the  DOT  Secretary  may  re- 
scind the  above  restrictions. 

In  addition,  existing  mechanisms 
within  DOT'S  Office  of  Civil  Aviation 
Security  that  review  foreign  airports 
and  a<  vise  foreign  authorities  of  the 
effectl  'eness  of  their  security  oper- 
ations would  be  strengthened  as  fol- 
lows: 

Firstl  if  a  foreign  nation's  airports 
do  not  meet  our  security  standards  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  DOT  Secretary 
within  30  days  after  being  warned  of 
security  violations,  the  DOT  Secretary 
would  have  full  power  to  suspend  U.S. 
carrieit  travel  to  and  from  that  na- 
tion's pdi-ports  and  to  impose  restric- 
tions <ki  the  operations  of  the  nation's 
aircarfiers. 

Secctod,  when  advised  by  the  Office 
of  Clvu  Aviation  Security  of  such  un- 
corrected security  violations,  the  DOT 
Secretary  must  rei>ort  within  15  days 
to  the  appropriate  House  and  Senate 
committees  all  actions  taken  to 
remedy  the  situation. 

Some  may  call  this  approach  draco- 
nian.  However,  war  in  the  Middle  East 
or  any  other  region  of  the  world  would 
be  vastly  more  draconlan.  Passage  of 
such  a  measure  would  be  a  significant 
step  toward  curbing  terrorism  which 
exploits  lax  security,  by  assiuing  that 
natioiB  whose  airports  are  inadequate- 
ly seoired  would  cease  to  reap  the 
benefms  of  American  dollars.  I  urge 
my  cc^eagues  to  Join  me  in  this  much- 
needeC  reform  of  our  overly  tolerant 
policids  toward  nations  that  allow 
trage<|ies  such  as  TWA  Flight  847  to 
occur, 
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(The  folic  wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBXT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous nuterial:) 

"hix.  Shtd^r,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Maoi^an,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mc^innet,  for  10  minutes, 
today.  I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  tkx.  Frahk)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GucfMAH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PeasA  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pahctta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AmroNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNaALEZ.  for  60  minutes.  June 
19. 

Mr.  GoiraALEZ,  for  60  minutes,  June 
20. 

Mr.  BtrstAMANTE.  for  10  minutes, 
June  19. 

Mr.  Pea8]|,  for  5  minutes.  Jime  19. 

Mr.  DoRC^  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes.  June  21. 

Mr.  FRAiik,  for  60  minutes,  June  20. 

Mr.  GEPqABDT.  for  60  minutes.  Jime 
26. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  imanlmous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Straho  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  after  2  p.m.,  on  ac- 
count of  knee  injury. 

Mrs.  Bemtlet  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHtL),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tendaiice  at  a  fimeral. 

Mr.  Kleczxa  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WrigKt),  for  today,  until  5  p.m.,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Solomon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHCL),  for  today,  on  accoxmt  of  ill- 
ness. ~ 


SI^CIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legisl  itive  program  and  any  special 
ordeip  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  SEIB9R1IN0,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material,  diulng  debate  on  H.R. 
1872,  Defehse  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1 1986.  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  J  today. 

(The  follbwing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBET)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous niatter:) 

Mr.  ConitTER. 

Mr.  McCain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sens^nbrenner. 

Mr.  WoR^LEY  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Youao  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Daxti  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GoofUHG. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  KoLBE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiTT^  in  two  Instances. 

Kfr.  DAVib. 

Mr.  BROdlCFIELD. 

Mr.  Kemt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Shuiter. 

Mr.  MOLfNARI. 

Mr.  RootRS. 

Mr.  GiufAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GA140. 

Mr.  GunbERSON. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  HAldWERSCHlCIST. 

Mr.  McqOLLTTM. 

Mr.  Che]  rsT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  N  r.  Frank)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous D  latter) 

Mr.  Was  man. 

Mr.  Leh]  IAN  of  Florida. 

Mr.  BED]  ix. 

Mr.  Uoa:  x. 


Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Lbvine  of  California. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LaFalcz. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Ms.  MnrouKi. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wise. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Synar. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

ISx.  Berman. 

ISX.  SCHUMER. 
Mr.  SCHETTER. 

Mr.  Hayes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

H.J.  Res.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  pause  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Bflr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  19,  1985,  at 
10  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1525.  A  letter  from  the  Chaliman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  of  operations,  pursu- 
ant to  the  act  of  September  21.  1950,  chap- 
ter 967,  section  2(17(a));  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1526.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  6-46,  "Closing  of  a  Public  Alley  in 
Square  432.  S.O.  84-140,  Act  of  1985."  and 
report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-198,  sec- 
tion 602(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

1527.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  notice  of  proposed 
annual  funding  priority  for  innovative  pro- 
grams for  severely  handicapped  children, 
pursuant  to  OEPA,  section  431(d)(1)  (88 
Stat.  567;  90  SUt.  2231;  95  SUt.  453);  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


1528.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  final  regula- 
tions In  connection  with  administration  of 
education  programs,  pursuant  to  OEPA  aec- 
Uon  431(dXl)  (88  SUt.  567;  90  SUt.  2231:  95 
SUt.  453):  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
andt*bor. 

1529.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on  retafl  gas 
utility  rates,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-4117. 
section  309(b);  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1530.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fourth  aimual  report  on  activities  of  the 
NaUonal  InsUtute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes, 
and  Digestive  and  Kidney  Disoiaes.  pursu- 
ant to  PH8A.  section  434(e)  (88  Stat.  2324; 
94  SUt.  3185):  to  the  Cmnmlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1531.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
current  practices  and  methods  of  cigarette 
advertising  and  promotion,  pumiant  to  15 
n.6.C.  1337(b):  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

1532.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  obligation  of  fimds  for  international 
narcotics  control,  pursuant  to  32  D.S.C. 
2291(bXl):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1533.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
SUte,  transmitting  the  Inteniatlonal  Tropi- 
cal Timber  Agreement,  1983,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1534.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  for  Legidatlve  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
human  rights  in  coimtries  receiving  security 
assistance,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  2304(b):  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1535.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Legislative  and  Intergov- 
enuaental  Affairs,  transmitting  a  report  on 
political  contributions  for  Ricbard  R.  Burt 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  pursu- 
ant to  22  VA.C.  S944(bX2):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1536.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  an  altered  syston  of  records  in  the  St 
Elizabeths  Hospital  financial  syston,  pursu- 
ant to  5  V&C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

1537.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Navajo 
Hopi  Indian  Relocation  (TommisBlan,  trans- 
mitting the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  oom- 
mlaslon,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-531,  aec- 
Uon  13(1)  (94  SUt  933);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1538.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Leglalatlve  Affairs.  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Admlnlstrati<Hi.  transmit- 
ting corrections  to  the  executive  communl- 
caUon  about  the  use  of  funds  to  extend  the 
Easter  Island  runway  (EC1345).  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-361,  aecUon  103;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

1539.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  about  con- 
solidating land  ownership  In  the  Cook  Inlet 
region,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-468,  sec- 
tion 60«(dX5):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

1540.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  entlUed:  "Effects  of  the  1980  MulU- 
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employer  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act 
Plan  PartldpanU'  BeneflU"  (GAO/HRD- 
85-58);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oov- 
emment Operations,  Eklucation  and  Labor, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORT8 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  •«ttt  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clei^  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f oUows: 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  C:ommlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  201.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  1383,  a  biU  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take 
certain  actions  to  improve  the  productivity 
of  American  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept.  No.  99-173).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  HJl.  2707. 
A  bill  to  authorize  certain  interstate  acquisi- 
tions  of  depository  institutions:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  99-174).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
sUte  of  the  Union. 

BCr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  HR.  30.  A 
biU  to  amend  the  definition  of  a  bank  for 
purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1956;  with  amendmenU  (Rept  No.  99- 
175).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILI£ 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Ctmunlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJl.  2776.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium 
Act  of  1957  to  direct  the  Seoetary  of  the  In- 
terior to  convey  title  to  the  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Stadium  to  the  District  of 
Columbia;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  for  a  polod 
ending  not  later  than  June  19. 1985,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provlskms  of  the  blU  as 
fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee pursuant  to  clause  1(1).  Rule  X  (Rept. 
No.  99-176.  pt  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXll.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   FLORIO   (for  himself,   Mr. 

RicBAXDSoii,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  and  Mr. 

SixoasKi): 
HJl.  2780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response,  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  and  for 
other  purposes;  divided  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: Titles  I  and  n.  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Cata- 
mlttee  on  Public  Works  and  TrazmwrUtioa' 
title  ni  to  the  C^omnUttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce;  and  title  IV  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Alzzahses,  and  Mrs.  Schkokdcs): 
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HJl.  2781.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
AvlatloD  Act  of  1958.  reUUnc  to  aircraft 
piracy,  to  provide  a  method  for  combating 
terroriam.  and  for  other  purpoaea;  Jointly,  to 
the  Commltteea  on  Porelcn  Affalra,  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  PubUc  Worka  and  Tranaporta- 
Uon. 

By  Mr.  OIUCAN: 
HJl.  2782.  A  bOl  to  authoriae  aaalftance 
for  famine  prevention  In  Africa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  DINOEU.: 
ELR.  2783.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SecuriUes 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  trad- 
ing on  certain  ezchangea  and  markets  of 
nonvoting  shares  and  shares  carrying  dis- 
proportionate voting  rights:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  andCommoce. 
By  Mr.  KA8TENME1EK: 
HJt  2784.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  17,  United 
Statea  Code,  to  create  a  Copyright  Royalty 
Court,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  8T  GERMAIN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wtlb)  (by  request): 
HJl.  2785.  A  bill  to  combat  money  laun- 
dering: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affain  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 
Mr.    McOoixuM.    Mr.    Wtlib.    Mr. 
Fiaa.  Mr.  LuKiauif.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
OiBAs.    Mr.    WoKiunr,    and    Mr. 
McKnooT)  (by  requeat): 
HJl.  2786.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  13,  Utle  18, 
and  UUe  31  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  relat- 
ing to  money  laundering  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  JolnUy.  to  the  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mrchiu.): 
HJl.  2787.  A  MH  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1988  SBA  pilot  programs  under  secUon 
8  of  the  Small  Bualneas  Act;  m  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Bualneas. 

By  Mr.  AKAKA  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Hbtb.  of  Hawaii): 
HJt  2788.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Housing 
and  Oommunitv  Development  Act  of  1974  to 
permit  the  conslderaUcm  of  certain  counUes 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii  tar  assistance  under 
the  Urban  Devdtvment  AcUon  Grant  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mra.  BYRON: 
HJl.  2789.  A  bOl  to  provide  that  the  penal- 
ty tax  under  secUon  4945  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  cer- 
tain organlntlons  solely  by  reason  of  the 
fafluie  to  receive  advance  approval  of  proce- 
«lures  for  making  scholarship  grants;  to  the 
Committee  aa  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CHENEY   (for  himself.  Mr. 
MtMLBKWE.  Mr.  Sruiir.  Mr.  Stbaro. 
Mrs.  VucAMOvicH.  Mr.  LAOOiuasDio. 
Mr.  Skbdi.  Mr.  Robikt  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  Cmaio.  Mr.  Coklho,  Mr.  Hursoi, 
Mr.  Yoniio  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Momoii. 
Mr.  NmaoH  of  Utah.  BCr.  KoiBi, 
BCr.    LuJAH.    BCr.     Pashatah,    BCr. 
KBAnaa.  BCr.  LoxFiLBt.  BCr.  McCaix, 
Mr.  Derht  Smith.  BCr.  BaowH  of 
Colorado.  BCr.  in  Ltrao.  BCr.  Robdts, 
BCr.  STAmBLAiis,  and  BCr.  Reno): 
HJt  2790.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
formula  for  determining  fees  for  the  grazing 
of  llvesto^  on  public  lands:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 
himself.  BCr.  BCium  of  C^allfomla, 
BCr.  iMwm  of  California,  and  BCr. 

COAT8): 

HJl.  2791.  A  bill  to  improve  the  enforce- 
ment of  child  abuse  laws;  Jointly,  to  the 


Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  Education  and  Labor. 
wBCr.  KsMK 
HJirp792.  A  bill  to  amend  UUes  H  and 
XVni  #f  the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove 
the  op^raUons  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  fItHn  the  unified  budget  of  the  United 
States,  fkod  to  authoriae  the  appointment  of 
two  actllUonal  trustees  to  the  boards  of 
trusteed  of  such  trust  funds:  JolnUy,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energyland  Commerce. 

»  BCr.  LEHBCAN  of  Florida  (for  him- 
self and  BCr.  Raroil): 
HJl.  13793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Reveniie  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the  deduc- 
Uon  fcr  adopUon  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposfs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means.  

By  BCr.  McKINNEY: 
HJt.  2794.  A  bill  enUUed:  "The  AnU-Hl- 
Jackind  Amendments  Act  of  1985";  to  the 
CcMnnAtee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
taUon. 

B|r  BCr.  BCADIGAN  (for  himself,  BCr. 
Hn  LA  Gakza.  BCr.  Coblho.  BCr.  BCas- 
kxKXE.  BCr.  Schurtx.  BCr.  Robbkt  F. 
PSMITH.  BCr.  Daschue.  BCr.  Morkuoh 
)of  Washington.  BCr.  Staixihgs,  Mr. 
JStxhholm.  BCr.  Volkmzr,  Mr.  Com- 
taxsT.   BCr.    CHAmx.    BCr.    Evams   of 
aowa,  BCr.  Olim.  BCr.  Robxkts.  BCr. 
liiGHTTOOT,  and  BCrs.  BCAsmi  of  Illi- 
nois): 
H.R.  2795.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  use  of  unleaded  fuel  In  agricultural  ma- 
chlnerf,  and  for  other  pun>oses:  JolnUy,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

A  BCr.  BdNETA  (for  hlmaeU,  BCr. 

^Howard,  BCr.  Srtkr.  BCr.  Hammxr- 

\scBMiai,    BCr.    Obxhstax,    and    BCr. 

'OmoxicH): 

HJl.    2796.   A   bill    to   improve   security 

standards  for  intemaUonal  air  tranqwrta- 

Uon;  U^  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and 

TransnortaUon. 

Ebr  Mr.  MOLINARI  (for  hlmaeU  and 
ICr.  RoxMXS): 
H.R.  2797.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  create  a  new  Federal  crimi- 
nal of ftaise  of  treasonous  espionage,  consist- 
ing of  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of  classi- 
fied inlormaUon  detrimental  to  the  naUonal 
securi^  for  profit;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Sr  BCr.  MONTGOBCERY: 
HJIJ2798.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
StatealCode,  to  prohibit  dIacrimlnaUon  in 
employment  because  of  the  status  of  certain 
as  a  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
the  Armed  Forces  or  as  a  member 
Tattonal  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on 
I'AffaliB. 
|y  BCr  PARRIS 
HJl.1  2799*.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
AviatlAn  Act  of  1968  to  require  the  suspen- 
sion of  air  aervlee  between  the  United  States 
and  a4y  foreign  nation  that  does  not  Imple- 
ment IkvlaUon  security  measures  equal  to 
those  In  effect  at  domeattc  airports;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Woriu  and  Transpor- 
taUoiii 

fy  BCr,  8CHEUER  (for  hlmaeU.  BCr. 

1  Fdqua,  BCr.  Ldjak,  Mr.  Walkir.  BCr. 

I  NBJOir  of  Florida,  and  BCrs.  Scmm- 

I  my. 

H.r]  2800.  A  bill  to  provide  authorizaUon 

of  ap^prlatlons  for  aeUvltles  under  the 

Land    Remote-Sensing    Commercialization 

Act  of  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 

and  Technology. 

By  BCr.  SUNDQIHST: 
HJti  2801.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
SUte4  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  eatabllsblng 


a  discounted 
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sales  program  of  homes  held 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  an  ex- 
tended perlop;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affalra. 
By  BCii 
BCr. 


TORRICELU  (for  hlmaeU. 
Florio.  BCr.  ScHxnzR.  Mr. 
PuQUA.  BCr.  WORB.  BCr.  Luoaa.  and 
BCrs.  ScBmaoaa): 
HJl.  2802. 1 A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
lental  Response.  Compen- 
ility  Act  of  1980  to  author- 
of  reaearch.  development  and 
for  Innovative  or  experimen- 
tal treatment  technologies  for  use  in  reme- 
dial acUons:|jolntly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  {Commerce,  Public  Woriu  and 
Transportatipn.  and  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, j       

By  BCr.  WATKINS: 
HJl.  2803.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  adminis- 
tration  of  certain  conservation  programs 
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Devel<nmient  Administration 
it  of  Agriculture,  to 
Ion  of  rural  housing 
the  Farmers  Home  Admlnis- 
Rural  Development  Admlnls- 
that  the  Farmers  Home 

in  shaU  be  known  as  the  Farm 

n,    and    for   other   purposes; 

le  Committees  on  Agriculture 

Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

YOUNG  of  Florida: 

A  blU  to  amend  section  700  of 

ited  States  Code,  relating  to 

r  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 

ittee  on  the  Judldary. 

FUQUA: 

8.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
as  "Space  Exploration  Day": 

ittee  on  Post  Office  and  CMl 


BCr 


COLLINS: 
Resolution  to  commend  the 
Estate  Appraisers  on  the  oc- 
ilden  anniverBary;  to  the  Com- 
Offloe  and  avU  Service. 
<300DLING: 

Resolution  to  honor  the  mem- 
me  Ranger  companies  who 
Korean  War.  to  the  Commlt- 
and  ClvU  Service. 
GERBCAIN: 

Resolution  expressing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that 
hearings  should  be  held  to  review  the  imple- 
mentation Df  Federal  laws  designed  to 
ensiue  that  each  region  of  the  United 
States  has  an  adequate  reserve  of  crude  oU. 
roldual  futl  oU.  and  refined  petroleum 
products;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  memo- 
rialB  were,  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


0166.  By 
legislature 
to  defense; 
Services. 

0167.  Alsd, 
the  State  ol 
Standards 
tionand 

0168.  Als^, 
the   State 
school  Itmch 
Education 


I  he  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 

i>f  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
Colorado,  relative  to  Fair  Labor 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
U^r. 

memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
of   CaUfomla.   relative   to   the 
program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Uibor. 


ind 


0169.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  BCalne,  relative  to  seat  belts;  to 
the  Commltee  on  Ebergy  and  Commerce. 

0170.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legialature  of 
the  SUte  of  CaUfomla.  relative  to  famine 
reUef  to  Ethiopia;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

171.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  CTolorado.  relative  to  the  deficit: 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
atioos. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legialature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  public 
schools;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

173.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  Federal 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

174.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  Une 
item  veto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

175.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  the  Na- 
tion's highway-bridge  Infrastructure:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worts  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

176.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  c::arollna,  relative  to  the 
construction  trades:  to  the  Qmunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

177.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  tex- 
tiles; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

178.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Nevada,  relative  to  suicide 
among  youth;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

179.  Also,  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada.  reUtive  to  wUd  horses 
and  burros  on  public  lands;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affain 
and  Merchant  Blarlne  and  Fisheries. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  (dause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  foUows: 

H.R.  2:  Ms.  KAmnt.  BCr.  Williams.  BCr. 
SrxifHOLM,  BCr.  Olih,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Ax- 
DRxws,  and  BCr.  BCarlrmxx. 

HJl.  187:  BCr.  GnoRicR. 

HJl.  704:  BCr.  Batkmam,  BCr.  DxLat,  BCr. 
Frost,  BCr.  Archxr,  and  BCr.  McEwxh. 

HJl.  712:  BCr.  Koltxr.  BCr.  Bortoh  of  Indi- 
ana, and  BCr.  Siuahdxr. 

HJl.  796:  BCr.  Gilmam. 

HJl.  885:  BCr.  Savaox. 

HJl.  935:  BCr.  Crockxit.  BIis.  Burtor  of 
(TalUornla.  BCr.  Bn-iRAins.  and  BCr.  McEwbh. 

HJl.  963:  BCr.  Ackxrmah  and  BCr.  Hbtibl 
of  Hawaii 

HJl.  964:  BCr.  CoorxR. 

HJl.  965:  BCr.  Ackbbmak  and  BCr.  Hxttbl 
of  Hawaii 

HJl.  966:  BCr.  Ackxrmah  and  BCr.  HxrrxL 
of  HawalL 

HJl.  1002:  BCr.  STAHaxLAiiD. 

HJl.  1017:  BCr.  LoTT. 

HJl.  1059:  BCra.  Holt. 

HJl.  1090:  BCr.  Wirth  and  BCr.  Dorrir. 

HJl.  1161:  BCr.  c:oiiTx  and  BCr.  Risox. 

H.R.  1188:  BCr.  Shklbt.  BCr.  Wolpx.  BCr. 
HuinxR.  BCr.  RiHAUDO.  BCr.  NiXLson  of  Utah, 
BCr.  Whitxhurst,  BCrs.  Brrtlzt.  BCr.  Batx- 
MAR,  BCn  Btror.  BCr.  Fawxlu  BCr.  DxWiRX, 
and  BCr.  Lott. 

H.R.  1345:  BCr.  Baoham. 

H.R.  1441:  BCr.  Wilsor. 

H.R.  1523:  BCr.  Strar.  Mr.  Jacobs,  BCr. 
(TuROBR.  BCr.  Frark.  BCr.  Bustamartx,  BCr. 
PxRKiRS.  BCr.  Crockxit,  and  BCr.  Hotxr. 


HJt  1524:  BCr.  Caxfbs.  BCr.  Nowax.  BCr. 
I^LARD.  BCr.  Slatibrt.  BCra.  Schrbsir.  BCr. 
RiRALDO.  BCr.  RoTRAL.  iCr.  AariR.  BCr. 
Saztor.  BCr.  Faurtrot.  BCr.  Howarb.  BCa. 
BCiKULBXi.  BCr.  Wazkzrb.  BCr.  BCarkbt.  BCr. 
Wbatbr.  BCr.  Ramb,  BCr.  Ldrbirb,  BCr. 
Stark.  BCr.  Bbbbi«  BCr.  Karjorbki.  BCr. 
Hamiltor.  and  BCr.  Pbkjrb. 

HJt  1550:  BCr.  LnronsroR.  BCr.  Volkmd. 
and  BCr.  Daub. 

HJt  1565:  BCr.  LiORTrooT. 

HJt  1566:  BCr.  Guckmar. 

HJt  1567:  BCr.  Glicxmar. 

HJt  1691:  BCr.  Ddrbir.  BCr.  Dxrrt  Smith, 
and  BCr.  Bobbaro. 

HJt  1616:  BCr.  Abdabbo.  BCr.  SouRZ,  BCr. 
iMLun,  BCr.  Edwarbb  of  CaUfomla.  BCr. 
ScBUMXR.  BCr.  DixoR.  BCr.  GBnnnoR.  BCr. 
Walbrxr.  BCr.  Wbatbr.  BCr.  Morribor  of 
Connecticut,  and  BCr.  R<». 

HJt  1760:  BCr.  StALLnraa. 

ELR.  1811:  BCr.  Stomp  and  BCr.  Bcxbt  of 
New  York. 

HJl.  1844:  BCr.  Rob.  BCr.  Stokxs.  BCr.  Dkl- 
LUMS.  and  BCr.  Gorzalbz. 

HJt  1893:  BCr.  Cobbt.  BCr.  QunxBi.  and 
BCr.  Fawxll. 

H.R.  1901:  BCr.  Oxlct,  BCr.  Prhrt,  BCr. 
Koltxr,  BCr.  CoAn,  BCr.  Lokptur.  BCr.  Mol- 
lohar,  BCs.  BCikulski.  BCr.  Charbur.  BCr. 
Staoobbs,  BCr.  Browr  of  California,  and  BCr. 

MORSOR. 

HJl.  1907:  BCr.  DBLat. 

HJt  1908:  BCr.  Stump. 

HJt  1923:  BCr.  FkARK. 

HJt  2003:  BCr.  Riraloo  and  BCr.  Wirth. 

HJl.  2015:  BCn.  Bkrtlxt. 

HJt  2034:  BCr.  BCirxia. 

HJt  2071:  BCr.  DowoT  of  BCisslssippL 

HJt  2078:  BCr.  Siuardbr,  BCr.  Morsor, 
BCr.  Bartor  of  Texas,  and  BCr.  Wilsor. 

HJl.  2080:  BCr.  Dorrxllt.  BCr.  Gorzalbz. 
BCr.  HoxRARD.  BCr.  Parbtta.  BCr.  Udall,  and 
BCr.  Daschlx. 

HJl.  2119:  BCr.  FxroHAR  and  BCr.  Parrib. 

HJl.  2226:  BCr.  C^oughlir. 

H.R.  2235:  BCr.  Dxllums  and  BCr.  Cortxrs. 

H.R.  2262:  BCr.  Borski  and  BCr.  Torri- 

CXIXI. 

HJt  2337:  BCr.  Packard. 

HJl.  2361:  BCr.  Borbki.  BCr.  Ldrsirb.  BCr. 
Rarqbl.  BCr.  Hawkirb.  and  BCr.  BCiichbll. 

HJl.  2398:  BCr.  DbWirb.  BCr.  STALLnraa, 
and  BCr.  nuRZBL. 

HJl.  2457:  BCr.  Aodabbo.  BCr.  FkniBAR.  BCr. 
NxAL.  BCr.  Wazmar.  BCr.  BaTBOi.  BCr.  FRost. 
BCs.  Kaptor.  BCr.  Hotb.  BCr.  Evarb  of  nu- 
nols.  BCr.  Rarol.  BCr.  Owbrs.  BCr.  **»»»— ^ 
BCr.  Cbocxbr,  BCr.  Hbprl  of  Hawaii.  BCr. 
LaFalcb.  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Rrd.  BCr.  BCarti- 
RBZ.  BCr.  Sataob.  BCr.  Cortxrb.  BO.  Oakar. 
BCr.  CoTRx.  BCr.  FDsm.  BCr.  Fascbx,  BCr. 
Dtmallt.  BCr.  Clat.  BCrs.  Burior  of  CaUfor- 
nla.  BCr.  Hawkirs,  BCr.  Iaarb.  BCr.  Hatrb. 
BCr.  Obtiz.  BCr.  Tallor,  BCr.  F^ark.  BCr. 
Rahall.  BCr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Whbat. 
BCr.  Stokbs.  BCr.  Rob.  BCr.  Wtbbr.  BCr. 
WoLPB.  BCr.  WnxiAMS.  BCr.  Bbbmar.  BCr. 
Morribor  of  Connecticut.  BCr.  Arbrbwb. 
BCr.  BCazzou.  BCr.  Eholish.  BCn.  Boxxa.  BCrs. 
Booos,  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Fish,  and  BCr.  BCitch- 


HJt  2554:  BCr.  Tallor.  BCr.  Kramxr.  BCr. 
DxLLUMB.  BCr.  NxAL.  and  BCr.  B(»bxi. 

HJl.  2560:  BCr.  BORIM  of  Michigan. 

HJl.  2567:  BCr.  Fazio.  BCr.  Bckart  of  Ohio. 
BCr.  TOWR8.  BCr.  DixoR,  BCr.  Kabtbrmbibb, 
BCr.  KosTMATXR.  BCr.  Lartos.  BCr.  BCatbtti. 
BCr.  Gbjorrbor.  BCr.  Gorxalzz.  and  BCr. 
Garcia. 

HJt  2584:  BCr.  Koltxr. 

HJt  2588:  BCr.  I^rt.  BCr.  Muriha.  BCr. 
Orxrbtar,  BCr.  Frost,  BCr.  Bxvill,  BCrs.  Col- 
LiRS,  BCrs.  Btror,  BCr.  Taylor.  BCr.  Valxm- 


TIRX.  BCr.  KOLBB.  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  O'Brixr. 
BCr.  LowBRT  of  CaUfomla.  BCr.  Applxoatb. 
BCrs.  Bbrtlbt.  BCr.  Bobblbxt.  BCr.  Brxaux. 
BCr.  BCatbui.  BCr.  BCarkbt.  BCr.  BCrazbk.  BCr. 
Arbuwb.  BCr.  BCcCuMKXT.  BCr.  Cortb.  BCr. 
Darhl.  BCr.  Coklho,  and  BCr.  Forzbr. 

HJt  2507:  BCr.  Ramcbl.  BCr.  BCcGrath.  and 
BCr.  Fish. 

HJt  2602:  BCr.  Wotp. 

HJt  2620:  BCr.  CLnraa  and  BCr.  Grat  of 
minois. 

HJt  2653:  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Bsrmar,  BCib. 
Boxa.  BCr.  Clat.  BCr.  Davis.  BCr.  Hbpibl  of 
HawaU.  BCr.  HmmBS,  BCr.  Jaoobb.  BCn  Kbr- 
RXLlt.  BCr.  iMnm  of  BCVihlgan.  BCs.  BCikul- 
ski. BCr.  NowAX.  BCr.  BCr.  Rahall.  BCr. 
RODIRO.  BCr.  RoYRAL,  BCr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Scru- 
MXR.  BCr.  Stubds.  BCr.  Tallor,  and  BCr. 
WasoR. 

HJt  2684:  BCr.  Moorbbad.  BCr.  Swirsall. 
BCr.  Shaw,  and  BCr.  Gucxmar. 

HJt  3695:  BCr.  Ixhmar  of  Florida,  BCr. 
K(H.TXR.  and  BCr.  BCitcmbli. 

HJt  2096:  BCr.  Vxrto.  BCr.  Ixbmar  of  Flor- 
ida. BCr.  KoLTBR.  and  BCr.  BCtxcrxll. 

HJt  2712  BCr.  BCartor  and  BCr.  Lkbmar  of 
Florida. 

HJt  2723:  BCr.  RoaiXRXowBKi. 

nj.  Rea.  3:  BCr.  Koltb.  BCr.  Carpxr.  BCr. 
Brucx.  BCr.  Sharp,  BCr.  Coblbo,  and  BCr. 
HxrrxL  of  HawaU. 

HJ.  Rea.  106:  BCr.  Arosrsor  and  BCr. 
BCiLLXR  of  CaUfomla. 

H.J.  Res.  133:  BCr.  Groibxrg.  BCr.  Huohb. 
BCr.  Saxtor.  BCr.  Erbluh.  and  BCr.  Fuhuo. 

nj.  Res.  153:  BCr.  Shklbt. 

nj.  Res.  156:  BCr.  CHat  of  nilnois.  Bfr.  La- 
Falcx,  BCr.  BiAooi.  and  BCrs.  Holt. 

H.J.  Res.  197:  BCr.  FteARX.  BCr.  Vardb 
Jagt,  BCr.  Hamiltor,  BCrs.  Kkrrblt,  BCr. 
McKirrxt,  BCr.  Hbrxt.  BCr.  Suria.  BCr. 
Barturt,  BCr.  BCoCoLLUM.  BCr.  Ijcwa  of 
norida,  BCr.  Morbisor  of  Coonecticat.  BCr. 
Fascxll,  BCr.  EvARS  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Roooa. 
BCr.  ACKBRMAR.  BCr.  Skmebb.  BCr.  I^mmmar- 
siRO.  BCr.  Dtmallt.  BCr.  Broomwblb.  BCr. 
Carrxt.  BCr.  Cuan,  BCr.  Carr.  ICr.  Brow* 
of  CaUfomla.  BCr.  CkMTS.  BCr.  Dorrblt.  BCr. 
DowsT  of  MIsslsslppt.  BCr.  Embbor.  BCr. 
RawtxiCH,  BCr.  FUppo.  BCr.  FoouxtTA.  BCr.  db 
LA  Gabza.  BCr.  Ddrcar.  BCr.  Solarz,  BCr. 
GnMAR,  BCr.  Ko«matxr.  BCr.  Latia.  BCr. 
BCCDasr.  BCr.  Shaw.  BCr.  BCrgmbll.  BCr. 
PXPPKR.  BCr.  PIRKIRB.  BCr.  Riraldo.  BCr.  Dxl- 
lums. BCr.  RowLARD  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Kabich. 
BCr.  Grat  of  Pamsylvanla.  BCr.  Hurraro. 
BCr.  Walqrbr.  BCr.  Biaoo.  BCr.  Daschlx.  BCr. 
BCcEwxR.  BCr.  Shumwat.  BCr.  Stark.  BCr. 
Wtdbr,  BCr.  Akaka.  BCr.  Rubo.  BCr.  Khsb. 
BCr.  Sprrcb.  BCr.  Arbrxwr.  BCr.  I«virx  of 
CaUfomla.  BCrs.  Burtc»  of  CaUfomla.  BCr. 
Campbkll.  BCr.  Clat,  BCr.  Gurbbsor,  BCr. 
Florio,  BCr.  Volkmxr.  BCr.  Valbrtirr.  BCr. 
Fazio.  BCr.  Rboula.  BCr.  Smitb  of  Iowa,  and 
BCr.  Grjbcrsor. 

HJ.  Rea.  205:  BCr.  PBRxna.  BCr.  Rargxl. 
BCr.  SURDQUIBT.  BCr.  Hotbr.  BCr.  BCrazxk. 
BCr.  Craig,  BCr.  Kildsx,  BCr.  Grat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, BCr.  Skxltor,  BCr.  O'Brixr,  BCr. 
BCnxB  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Hurtxr.  BCr.  Suiskt, 
BCr.  I^ath  of  Texas.  BCr.  Grat  of  nilnols. 
BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  BCcEwxr,  BCr.  Broompixld, 
BCr.  Crappix.  BCr.  DkWirx.  BCr.  Edwaros  of 
CaUfomla.  BCr.  FRprxtch,  BCr.  Flippo.  BCr. 

FOGLIXTTA,    BCr.    HUXRARD,    BCr.    BClCA.    BCr. 

NxAL.  BCr.  Strar.  BCr.  Slaugrtkr.  BCr.  Haw- 
kirs. BCr.  PxppKR.  BCr.  Arrurzio.  BCr.  Sikr- 
HOLM,  BCr.  Wtroi,  and  BCr.  Savaox. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  BCr.  Bxilxrsoh.  BCr.  Rox, 
BCr.  Hoax.  BCr.  Savacx.  BCr.  Koltxr.  BCr. 
Morribor  of  Connecticut.  BCr.  yiaaio,  and 
BCr.  Fazio. 

HJ.  Res.  218:  BCr.  Darixl.  BCr.  Srtdkr, 
BCr.  Rargxl.  BCr.  Browr  of  CaUfomla.  BCr. 
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WoLR.  Mr.  Cajol,  Mr.  BoucBBt.  Mr.  Vamdb 
Jaot.  Mr.  F«ao,  Mr.  Bboomtibs,  Mr.  Hm- 
mun,  Mr.  FUa.  and  Mr.  McEwm. 

HJ.  Rca.  na:  Mr.  Bjobum,  Mr.  Bmnrx. 
Mr.  BBvni,  Mr.  Buaitai  of  Indlaiut.  Mr. 
Coarm,  Mr.  Oaubi.  Mr.  t^ammica,  Mr. 
HAioiBMHiasT.  Mr.  Hvbbu  Mr.  Hvno. 
Mr.  Jimam.  Mr.  Joms  of  TenneaMe.  Mr. 
Joms  of  North  CaroHna.  Mr.  Ortb.  Mr. 
Qdiujdi.  Mr.  Smisouf.  Mr.  SmnMnnn. 
and  Mr.  Talu». 

HJ.  Ret.  3S0:  Mr.  Obuucx.  Mib.  BBnur. 
Mr.  B«wi«»T.  Mr.  Baowv  of  CalifomU,  and 
Mr.  810EB. 

HJ.  Rea.  387:  Mr.  Nntaoa  of  Utah. 

HJ.  Rea.  287:  Mr.  Dauoi.  Mr.  Daschlb, 
Mr.  DAinxL,  Mr.  Diooaaoii,  Mr.  Fogurt*. 
Mr.  FuaziL,  Mr.  Oiat  of  IlUiiola.  Mr. 
HiFRL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Horn.  Bfr.  Hnn, 
Mr.  Joma  of  North  Caitdina.  Mr.  Kiutsa, 
Mr.  Kmmnaa.  Mr.  Koarwum,  Mr.  La- 
Falcb.  Mr.  LMKHiAKaiiro,  Mr.  Lbuuib,  BCr. 
Lor.  Mr.  Mnxa  of  Callfomla,  Mr.  Pn- 
Kxm.  Mr.  RiCRAuaoH,  Mr.  Rowlahd  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  SrAinsLAiis.  Mr.  Taukx.  Mr. 
Vsmo,  Mr.  Vouoas.  Mr.  Woktlbt.  and  Mr. 

HUTTO. 

H.J.  Res.  397:  Mr.  Drsoii. 

H.J.  Res.  306:  BCr.  Fkakk.  Mr.  Koltbk.  BCr. 
FkoCT.  Mr.  WonuT.  Mr.  Smrb  of  New 
Jersey.  BIr.  Orat  of  Illinois,  and  BCr.  BCncH- 


H.  Con.  Res.  26:  BCr.  AacHxa  and  BCr. 
Edoak. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  BCr.  MuaPHT.  BCr.  Solarz. 
BCr.  FtaoHAK.  BCr.  Scmnaa.  and  BCr.  Wat- 


H.  Con.  Res.  101:  BCr.  Dubbin,  BCr.  OBxm, 
BCr.  FLOBio,  and  BCr.  BCimbta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  146:  BCr.  Suiskt,  BCr. 
M"*»»f.  BCr.  BCntiTA.  BCr.  Oktiz,  and  BCr. 

WlBTH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  182:  BCr.  bCitcbbx. 

H.  Res.  132:  BCr.  Cummu  BCr.  Scrustkb. 
BCr.  Faxxo,  BCr.  FtaaHAN,  BCr.  Dttrbim,  BCr. 
Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  and  BCr.  Kn-nn 

H.  Res.  194:  BCr.  LAinos.  BCr.  Aodabbo,  BCr. 
RoDmo.  BCr.  Stkab.  BCr.  OuABim.  BCr. 
MoAKurr,  BCr.  DioOuaboi.  BCr.  Koltbk.  BCs. 
Fmuja,  and  BCr.  BCcObath. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJt.  2124:  BCr.  HoPKora. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  pi^iers  were  laid  on  the 
Cleric's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

144.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Jim 
Havel.  Salem.  OR.  relative  to  the  leglalatlve 
proeeaa;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
iitratioa 

145.  Also,  peUtton  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
Federation  of  Womoi's  Clubs,  Short  Hills, 
NJ,  relative  to  the  Clean  Water  Act,  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woits  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


AlCEaiDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XxiiT.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


lONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


HJl.1872 
BCr.ARMET: 

end  of  UUe  X  (pace  200,  after  line 
the  f oUowing  new  section: 

RBMOVAL  or  RESnUCnONS  ON  CON- 

nuciiNG  OUT  Avraoamr. 
Notttithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  tUe  Secretary  of  Defense  may  contract 
for  tha  performance  of  any  service  or  activi- 
ty by  Bon-aovemment  personnel  if  the  Sec- 
retary tdetermlnes  that  the  performance  of 
such  service  or  activity  by  non-Oovemment 
would  be  coat  effective  and  in  the 
best  iiAerest  of  the  natlmtal  defense. 
|y  BCr.  ASPIN: 
188.  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowing 
new  action  (and  redesignate  section  1001  ss 
aecUoa  1002): 

SBC  IM.  TIANSm  AtTTHORmr. 

(a)  AoTHOBiTT  OP  nuiraFn  Authobiza- 
TiO]is.->-(l)  Upon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary lof  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary 14  the  national  interest,  the  Secretary 
may  nnafer  amounts  of  authorisations 
made  availai>le  to  the  Dn>artment  of  De- 

this  Act  between  any  such  authori- 
(or     any     subdivisions     thereof), 
of  authorizations  so  transferred 
merged  with  and  be  available  for 
le  purpose  as  the  authorisation  to 
which  transferred. 

(2)  llie  total  amount  of  authorizations 
that  tke  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  may  not 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

(b)  4niiTAnoi(s.— The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  to  transfer  authorizations— 

(1)  may  only  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  itefns  that  have  a  higher  priority  than 
the  it^ms  from  which  authority  is  trans- 
ferred] and 

(2)  may  not  be  used  to  provide  authority 
for  anjitem  that  has  been  denied  authoriza- 
tion bf  Congress. 

(c)  IioTicx  TO  CoRGBXss.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  Congress  of 
transfirs  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
sectioB 

ly  BCr.  BARNARD: 
—At  the  end  of  tiUe  X  (page  300.  after  line 
4)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 
sec    i4m.    ARMBO    FORCBS   NATIONAL   SCIENCE 

CENTER  FOR  C»iniUNICATION8  AND 

ELECTRONICS. 

fmsiHGs.- The  Congress  makes  the 
follow  ng  findings: 

(1)  ^entiflc  and  technological  develop- 
mental in  communieatlona  and  electronics 
are  off  particular  importance  to  the  United 
States)  in  meeting  its  national  security,  In- 
dustrie and  other  needs. 

(3)  pnhanced  training  in  the  technical 
commiinlfatlons.  electronics,  and  computer 
disdpftaes  is  neoeaaary  for  a  more  efficient 
and  eCeetive  military  force. 

(8)tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army,  through 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  is  re- 
sponst>le  for  providing  training  to  members 
of  the  Army. 

(4)  The  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  in 
Senat*  Concurrent  Resolution  ISO  of  that 
Congicss.  encouraged  the  establishment 
wlthla  the  United  States  of  a  national 
center  dedicated  to  communications  and 
electronics. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  entered 
into  m  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
the  l^tlonal  Science  Center  for  Communl- 
catioi|i  and  Electronics  Foundation  Incorpo- 
rated^ a  nonprofit  corporation  of  the  State 
of  Oiorgia,  in  which  the  Army  and  such 
found  ittion  agreed  to  develop  a  science 
centei  f  or— 

(A)  the  promotion  of  engineering  princi- 
ples a  id  practices: 
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(B>  the  advancement  of  scientific  educa- 
tion for  caraers  in  communications  and  elec- 
tronics; and] 

(C)  the  portrayal  of  the  communications, 
electronics,  and  computer  arts. 

(b)  Pnapo^a— It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tton-  I 

(1)  to  recagnlae  the  relationship  between 
the  Army  and  the  National  Science  Center 
for  Commufitratlonw  and  Electronics  Fpun- 


(a) 


datlon 
tlon  reft 
the  develoi 
atlonof  a 
(3)  to  aut 
(h( 
the 
ble  site   fof 


irated  (hereinafter  In  this  aeo- 
a  the  "Foundation")  for 
construction,  and  oper- 
adence  center  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
this  section  referred  to  as 
)  to  make  available  a  sulta- 
the  construction  of  such  a 


center,  to  aacept  title  to  the  center  facilities 
when  constructed,  and  to  provide  for  the 
nanagemeni,  opnmtion.  and  maintenance 
of  such  a  cehter  after  the  transfer  of  title  of 
the  center  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Abmb  FoRcn  Nationai,  ScmicB 
Ckhteb.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the 
Secretary  i4ay  provide  a  suitable  parcel  of 
land  at  or  pear  Fort  (3ordon.  Georgia,  for 
the  construictlon  by  the  Foundation  of  an 
Armed  Forces  Nationai  Science  Center  to 
meet  the  oQjectives  expressed  in  subsection 
(a).  Upon  c^pletion  of  the  construction  of 
the  center,  yat  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
the  center  nd  may  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
center.        { 

(3)  As  a  dondltion  to  making  a  parcel  of 
land  available  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
constructioii  of  an  Armed  Forces  National 
Science  Center,  the  Secretary  shaU  have  the 
right  to  apirove  the  design  of  the  center,  in- 
cluding all  plans,  specifications,  contracts, 
sites,  and  otaterials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  center  and  all  rights-of- 
way,  easen^nts.  and  rights  of  ingress  and 
egress  for  the  center.  The  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  fhe  design  and  plans  shall  be 
business  practices  and  accept- 
prlnciples.  taking  Into  con- 
'ety  and  other  appropriate  f  ac- 


basedon 
ed  engineei 
sideration 
tors. 

(d)  Oms. 
dltional  or 
benefit  of, 

(e) 


The  Secretary  may  accept  con- 
indltional  gifts  made  for  the 
'  in  connection  with,  the  center. 
>BT  BoABS.— The  Secretary  may 
appoint  an  t^lviaory  board  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  operation  of  the  center 
in  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  center  de- 
scribed in  Subsection  (aXS).  The  Secretary 
may  appoint  to  the  advisory  board  such 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Foimdatlon  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  UJ3X.  App.)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
advisory  board  appointed  under  this  subeec- 
Uon. 

(f)  AvAnj^sn.rrY  or  Cbrtxb  to  Foursa- 
noN.— Consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
armed  forc^  and  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  center,  I  the  Secretary  may  make  facili- 
ties at  the  Icenter  available  to  the  Founda- 
tion— I 

(1)  for  Itslcorporate  activities;  and 

(3)  for  such  endeavors  in  the  area  of  com- 
munications and  electronics  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  o^isider  aivroprlate. 

(g)  Othxr  Adthobizid  Uses.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  the  center  available  to  the 
public  and  to  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment  for  research  and 
study  and  ibr  public  exhibitions.  The  Secre- 
tary may  charge  for  such  uses  as  he  consid- 
ers necessai  y  and  appropriate. 

(2)  Any  n  loney  collected  for  the  use  of  the 


f  acillUes  ol^ 


the  center  shall  be  deposited  to 


a  special  fund  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
center.  The  Secretary  shall  reaulre  the 
Auditor  General  of  the  Army  to  audit  the 
records  of  such  fund  at  least  once  every  two 
years  and  to  report  the  results  of  the  audlU 

to  the  Secretary.    

By  BCr.  BENNETT 
—At  the  end  of  TiUe  II,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

Section  207(a).  That  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress  of  the  requests  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987  expenditures  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  said  Department  shaU  inform 
Ck>ngress  as  to: 

(1)  What  probable  responses  can  be  ex- 
pected from  potential  enemies  should  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiatives  be  carried  out 
to  procurement  and  deployment,  such  as 
what  increase  may  be  anticipated  in  offen- 
sive enemy  weapons  in  an  enemy's  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  defensive  shield  by  increas- 
ing the  numbers  or  qualities  of  its  offensive 
weapons; 

(3)  What  can  be  expected  from  potential 
enemies  in  the  deployment  of  weapons  not 
endangered  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, such  as  cruise  missUes  and  low  trajecto- 
ry submarine  missUes; 

(3)  The  degree  of  the  dependency  of  suc- 
cess for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
upon  a  potential  enemy's  not  deploying 
anti-satellite  weapons; 

(4)  Whether  it  would  be  in  the  best  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States  to  share 
our  discoveries  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative studies  with  potential  enemies  as  a 
way  of  discouraging  their  offensive  weapons 
buildup,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration; and 

(S>  The  cost  estimates  for  the  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  for  the 
proposed  Strategic  Defense  Initiative;  and 
the  cost  estimates  for  procurement  and 
deploy,  as  early  as  possible  but  not  later 
than  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1988 
Department  of  Defense  budget  request. 

(b)  Funds  required  for  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ject studies  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Office. 
H.R.  1872 
By  BCr.  BRYANT: 
—Page  173,  after  line  30,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing new  section: 

SEC    l«IC   report  ON   CIVIUAN   DEFENSE   PRO- 
CVBEMElTt. 

(a)  Report.— The  General  Accoimting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  weapon  system  acquisition  could 
be  managed  by  civUian  personneL  Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  Office  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  the  findings  and 
conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  such 
study. 

(b)  DEPmiTioR. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  "weapon  system  acquisition"  means 
the  development  and  procurement  of 
weapon  systems  to  l>e  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  including  aU  initial 
components,  spare  or  replacement  parts, 
hardware,  software,  and  associated  equip- 
ment, which  function  together  to  give  the 
weapon  system  the  capability  to  carry  out 
the  mission  for  which  it  is  developed  and 
procured. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—At  the  end  of  section  1016  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Nichols 
amendment,  insert  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
section: 

(d)  Applicability  to  Subcontracts.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 


quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shaU  require,  to  the  iw»-«»tiin«  extent  possi- 
ble, that  the  provlsiaas  of  section  3428  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  ahaU  apply  to  aU  BubeoDtrac- 
tors  of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  Is 
defined  in  such  section. 

(TO  the  amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—In  aecUon  1018  of  the  material  propoacd 
to  be  inserted  by  the  NIcliols  amendment, 
insert  ",  including  1^^  fees"  after  "Profes- 
sional and  consulting  servloes"  In  subsection 
(dX2KH)  of  the  section  2824  of  tttle  10, 
United  States  Code,  which  Is  added  by  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  such  section  1018. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—Strike  out  the  section  1017  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Nlebols 
amendment  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowing: 

SEC  ItlT.  SUBPOENAS  OF  DBPBNSB  OONnACnW 

iBcouia 

SecUon  2S13  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(dxi)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  docummts.  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subomtractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  the  purposes  of  section  2S00(f )  of 
this  UUe. 

"(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shaU  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  v>propriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  shaU  be  prompt- 
ly delegated  to  each  of  the  followtair. 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B>  The  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibiUty  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

—Page  142,  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  section  accordingly): 
TITLE    Vm— PROCUREBCENT    POLICY 

REFORM     AND     OTHER     PROCURE- 
BCENT BCATTER8 

SEC  StI.  SHORT  TTILE. 

This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Procurement  Waste  and  Abuse  PrevenUon 
Act  of  1985". 

SEC  MZ.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  UUe  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  items  of  indirect  costs 
included  by  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  SecretaiV  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waste  of  Federal  funds  and  to 
ensure  that  such  costs  do  not  Include  items 
of  expenditives  for  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract;  and 

(3)  to  place  the  burden  on  the  contractor 
(including  the  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) claiming  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  indirect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  under  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  aUowable  and  to  ensure  that  aU 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  tiUe  and 
other  appUcable  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

SEC  8OL  ALLOWABLE  COSTS. 

(a)  REGULATION  OP  ALLOWABLE  COSTS  PaT- 

ABLE  TO  Depense  CoNTRACTOBS.— ( 1 )  Chapter 


137   of   title    10,   United   States   Code,   Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
-.~..  .-■--..-■    .^^-f^^f^f iiniii 

"(AXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defeue  shaU  re- 
quire that  aU  covered  oontraeU  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  that  no 
contractor  receives  payment  for  indirect 
coats  not  allowed  by  or  under  this  UUe.  The 
Secretary  shaU  also  require  that  if  a  con- 
tractor submita  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  proposal  (at  the  time  of  final  settle- 
ment of  ooDtract  costs  or  at  any  other  time) 
coveting  any  Indirect  cost  iDcurred  by  the 
contractor  for  any  period  after  such  cosU 
have  been  accrued  which  tnchidea,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  sub- 
miSBlon  of  one  or  more  indirect  costs  that 
are  apedfled  by  statute  (oUter  Uian  this 
paragraph)  or  regulation  as  unallowable— 

"(A)  aU  costs,  including  such  unallowable 
indirect  costs,  covered  by  that  proposal 
sbaO  be  dlsaUowed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shaU  require  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  $10,000  or— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  indirect  cost  unal- 
lowable under  such  statute  or  regulation, 
plus  Interest;  or 

"(11)  if  the  cost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  determined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  such  unaUowable  indirect 
cost,  plus  Interest. 

"(3)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  disaUow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 

"(A)  ShaU  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  purposes  of  section  0  of  the  Contracts 
Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  60S);  and 

"(B)  ShaU  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  UJB.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  preacribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  aecti<» 
6821  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  foUowing  costs  are  not  allowable 
indirect  costs  under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  dlrecUy  smoriat^d  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meaU,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectly)— 

"(A)  congressional  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  State;  or 

"(B)  executive  branch  action  on  any  regu- 
latory or  contract  matter  pending  before  an 
executive  branch  agency  (other  than  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
paring a  contract  submission  or  proposal  in 
response  to  any  solicitation). 

"(3)  C^oets  incurred  in  defense  of  any  dvU 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  States  where 
the  contractor  is  found  liable  for  fraud-  or 
has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of 
fraud  or  similar  proceeding  (including  filing 
of  false  certification). 

"(4)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of,  or  failure  to 
comply  with.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  for- 
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eign  Imvi  and  retiilatloni.  except  when  in- 
curred M  «  result  of  oompUanee  with  ipedf - 
to  terms  ind  conditkiM  of  the  contract  or 
■pedflc  written  tawtructlona  from  the  con- 
tncting  officer  authoiWnc  in  advance  such 
paymenta  in  accordance  with  applicable  reg- 
wlationa  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(S)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  dub  or  organliation. 

"(6)  Costs  of  bulk  purchases  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  iKomottenal  Items  and 
memorabilia,  including  models,  gifts,  snd 
souveniis. 

"(10)  Other  cost  items  identified  by  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  by  reguUtteo  under  this  section. 

"(11)  Except  ss  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  between  the  points  in- 
volved. 

"(cXl)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived 
by  the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  de- 
termines that  travel  by  air  common  carrier 
at  standard  fare— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  in  overall  Increased 
costs  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare:  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  poaon  traveling. 

"(3)  Sutaseetloa  (bXll)  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  deter- 
mines that  travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a 

"(A)ls- 

"(1)  specifically  authorised  under  the  oon- 
traet:  or 

"(11)  impractical;  and 

"(B)  is  for  business  purposes  and  requires 
the  use  of  such  aircraft. 

"(3)  Oasts  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXll)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (3)  If  the  exception  Is  fully  docu- 
mented and  Justified.  Including,  in  the  esse 
of  sn  exception  under  paragraph  (2),  full 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aira«ft  for 
business  purposes.  Any  waiver  by  the  con- 
tracting offlcCT  shall  be  made  in  writing  in 
advance  of  the  travel  or  at  such  other  times 
as  the  officer  considers  reasonable. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b).  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowability  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costs  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  In  developing  specific  criteria 
for  the  allowability  of  such  costs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  whether  retmbursement 
of  such  costs  by  the  United  States  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulations 

"(A)  shall  define  snd  Interpret  In  reasona- 
ble detafl  and  medfic  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  including  the  cost  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  that  are  unallowable  and  al- 
lowable under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  shaD  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shall  not 
be  allowable  imder  any  other  coat  prindple. 


"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
■hall.  a|  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  prlnd- 
ples  applicable  to  a  contractor  of  the  follow- 
inr 
"(A)  Air  shows. 
"(B)  i  Ldvertising. 
"(C)  ]  tecruitment 
"(D)  1  teployee  morale  and  welfare. 
"(E)  <  iommunlty  relations. 
"(F)  1  Mning  facilities. 

"(O)  *rofesslonal  and  consulting  services, 
indudii  c  legal  fees. 
"(H)  ( Axnpensation. 
"(I)  fl  slling  and  marketing. 
"(J)  T  *aveL 
"(K)  >ubllc  relations. 
"(L)  ]  totel  and  meal  and  related  alcoholic 
and  otlier  beverages  expenses. 

"(M)  >fembershU>  In  dvlc.  community, 
and  professional  organisations. 

"(3)  6uch  regulations  shall  specify  the  dr- 
cumstaHces  tmder  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subs4cUon  (cXl)  shaU  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  movlde  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
Buppor^  the  allowability  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  ume  a  proposal  which  includes  (or 
may  wtonnahly  indude)  any  indirect  costs 
is  subnatted  to  the  Secretary.  If  such  docu- 
mentation Is  not  suffldent  to  support  the 
allowal^lity  of  the  cost,  the  cost  shall  be 
challeAed  by  the  Secretary  and  it  shall 
become!  expressly  unallowable  and  not  sub- 
ject to  aegotiation. 

"(eXU)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire tkat  each  Indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's silbmission  for  final  overhead  settle- 
ment sDpUed  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  mdfkally  unallowable  under  law  or 
regulation  and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
Secret^  as  being  unallowable  shall  be  con- 
sidered! for  resolution  separately  from  the 
resolution  of  other  challenged  costs.  If  such 
challenged  cost  cannot  be  resolved  separate- 
ly, that  the  settlemmt  may  indude  an  ag- 
amount  for  the  settlement  of  all 
lenged  costs  if — 

le  omtractor  and  the  cmitracting 

It  agree  on  the  allowability  of 

under  applicable  cost  principles; 

te  contracting  officer  documents 

why  an  agreement  cannot  be 

and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  of  that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Dei  tartment  of  Def  mse  for  payment  as 
an  allcwaUe  indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  t  tuit  contract  or  any  other  contract  of 
the  000  tractor  with  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  '  lie  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  luro- 
vide  til  at  the  defense  contract  auditor  be 
presenl  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  cat  tractor  regarding  a  determination  of 
the  allfwabUlty  of  indlreet  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor,! If.  in  exceptional  drcumstanoes, 
such  aiditor  cannot  reasonably  be  present, 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  waived  by 
the  contrBeting  officer. 
'(fX|)  A  eontraetor  that  submits  a  propos- 
itertan  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
le  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
to  oeitlfy  that  all  Indirect  costs 
In  the  pn^osal  are  allowable.  Any 
shall  be  In  the  form  pre- 
paragraph  (3). 

certification  required  by  para- 
is  as  follows: 


•4', 


cnnpicAn  or  ovnasAO  costs 


"  "Th  s  is  to  certify  that: 


have  reviewed  the  daim  submitted 


herewt  h; 


"'3. 


yi  costs  induded  In  this  claim  for 


(overhfad  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 


tlement for  i&entify  period)  are  allowable  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracts to  whkh  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
principles  of  the  Depsirtment  of  Defense  ap- 
pUcaUe  to  tnose  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  daim  does  not  Indude  any  costs 
which  are  unkllowable  under  applicable  cost 
principles  oC  the  Dmartment  of  Defense, 
such  as  (wltnout  limitation):  advertising  and 
public  relatuns  oosts  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  snd  pen- 
alties, lobbymg  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedlnga,  and  goodwill;  and 

"  '4.  AU  cosb  Induded  in  this  daim  benefit 
the  Dmartm^t  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
strably related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of!  the  Department  of  Defense 
contrsct(s)  cavered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  dedare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregolnf  is  true  aixl  correct.'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shaU  Identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contracts. 


"(g)  The 
vide  that, 
visional 
to  a  corn 
wfllbenuule 


of  Defense  shall  pro- 
the  interim  or  pro- 
payment  of  Indirect  costs 
for  which  final  settlement 
a  later  time,  such  rates  shaU 
be  based  upbn  amounts  incurred  by  such 
ocmtractor  for  indirect  costs  less  any 
amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility ifor  audits  of  contracts  and 
amounts  protdbited  by  this  section. 

"(h)  In  tils  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  coqtract  entered  Into  by  the  De- 
partment of  I  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $35,000^ 
"(1)  that  Inflexibly  priced;  or 
"(2)  for  wkich  cost  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired undeijsectton  3306(f)  of  this  UUe.". 

(3)  Tlie  takle  of  sections  at  the  beglmiing 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"3324.  Allovi^ble  costs  under  defense  oon- 


(b) 
days  after 
Act.  the 
final 

of  section 
Code,  as 
latlons 
with  section 
curement 


[om.— (1)  Not  later  than  180 
date  of  the  oiactmait  of  this 
itary  of  Defense  shall  publish 
>ns  required  by  subsection  (d) 
134  of  title  10.  United  States 
by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
be  prescribed  in  accordance 
13  of  the  Office  of  FMeral  Pro- 
(41  VS.C.  418b).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  rtvlew  such  regulation  at  least 
once  every  three  years  and  the  results  of 


that  review, 
rience.  shall 

(3)  Not 
of  the 
of  Defense 


into  consideration  expe- 
made  public 

than  90  days  after  the  date 
it  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  snd  House 
of  Representatives— 

(A)  a  copjI  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  ih  accordance  with  paragraph 
(1):  and 

(B)  a  report  Identifying— 

(1)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  Be  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
latitms  to  the  current  cost  prindples  on  the 
allowability  f»f  contractor  costs;  and 

(il)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs. 

(3)  At  the  time  such  proposed  regulations 
and  report  are  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tees, they  sfafdl  also  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reglstet'  for  purposes  of  public  com- 
ment of  not  less  than  30  days. 

(c)  Erracnvx  Date.— Section  3334  of  tiUe 
10.  United  elates  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (4),  shall  apply  to  costs  Incurred  under 
any  contract  entered  into  before,  on.  or 
after  the  daite  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 


the  extent  such  costs  are  Incurred  at  any 
time  60  days  after  such  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated. Such  section  shaU  not  apply  to 
any  contract  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  particular 
terms  of  the  contract  existing  before  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations  are  such  that 
the  provisions  of  that  section  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  contract. 

(d)  Appucabxlitt  to  SnaooirtXACTS.- The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require  to  the  twrimytp  extent  possi- 
ble that  the  provisions  of  section  3433  of 
tiUe  10.  United  States  Code,  ss  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shaU  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  In  such  section. 

SBC  W4.  SUBPOCNAS  OP  DEFENSE  COmVACTOR 
RECORDS. 

Section  2313  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  sddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  the  purposes  of  section  2306(f)  of 
this  titie. 

"(3)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  shall  be  promt>t- 
ly  delegated  to  each  of  the  f  ollowlnr 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

SEC  8W.  UMrrATION  ON  ASSIGNMENTS  OP  PRDta- 
PAL  0ONTSACT1NC  OPnCER& 

(a)  LmiT  OM  Touas  or  Ditty  amd  Rxas- 
sicmiKirrs.- The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations- 
CD  to  limit  to  five  years  the  iwyimnm 

tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  prlndpal  contracting  officer  and 

(3)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
or  any  contractor  affiliated  with  that  con- 
tractor for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  previous  such  ssslgiunent. 

(b)  WAivia  AuTHOXiTT.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary- 
CD  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 

best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
such  limitation  in  that  case;  and 

C3)  states  In  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination,  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  public. 

Any  such  waiver  may  not  extend  such 
period  for  more  than  two  years. 

Cc)  DxpnnnoH.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "prlndpal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means— 

(1)  a  prlndpal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  prlndpal  cor- 
porate administrative  contracting  officer; 
and 


(3)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  dqmty  principal  admlnlstrattve 
contracting  officer. 

To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. 

—In  section  1016  of  the  material  propostd 
to  be  inserted  by  the  NicholB  amendment, 
strike  out  subsection  (f )  of  the  section  2334 
of  title  10,  United  States  C^ode.  whksh  is 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  such  aectton  1016 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  Interim  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
be  required  to  certify  that  all  indlreet  oosts 
induded  in  the  proposal  are  allowaUe.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  in  the  f otm  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  Is  ss  follows: 

"  'CamPICAR  OP  OVXUXAB  OORS 

"  "This  Is  to  certify  that: 

"  '1.  I  have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herewith; 

"'2.  All  cosU  Induded  in  this  daim  for 
(overhead  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
tiemmt  for  Identify  potod)  are  allowable  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  oim- 
tracts  to  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
prindples  of  the  Department  of  Defetwe  ap- 
plicable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  datan  does  not  Indude  any  costs 
which  are  unallowatde  under  applicable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as  (without  limitation):  advertising  snd 
public  relations  oosts  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
altieis,  lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedings, and  goodwill;  and 

"  '4.  All  costs  Induded  in  thto  claim  benefit 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
straidy  related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
contract(s)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct.'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shaU  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor. 
—Page  173.  after  line  30.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SIC  itis.  dvoiAN  ongCTO*  or  vmmoM  wsap- 
oNBAOMnainoN. 

(a)  EsTAmaHMBR  op  Pocrioh  op  Dnac- 
Toa.— (1)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  afto'  section 
136a  the  following  new  section: 
•  lS«b.  Dtaeeler  of  Waapea  SjrataM  Acqaisitloaa: 


"Ca)  In  this  section,  'weapon  system  acqui- 
sition program'  means  a  program  to  devd(v> 
and  procure  a  weapon  system,  Indudlng  all 
Intitlal  components,  spare  or  replacement 
parts,  hardware,  software,  and  associated 
equipment,  which  function  together  to  give 
the  weapon  system  the  capability  to  carry 
out  the  mission  for  which  It  Is  developed 
and  procured. 

"(bXl)  There  Is  a  Director  of  Weapon  Sys- 
tems Acquisitions  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(3)  The  Director  shall  report  to  and  be 
under  the  direction,  control,  and  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  or  report  to  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department. 

"(cXD  The  President  shaU  anjolnt  the  Di- 
rector from  among  dvUlans  without  regard 
to  political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Director. 

"(3)  The  President  may  remove  the  Direc- 
tor of  Weapon  Systems  Acquisitions  from 


office.  Upon  removing  a  Director  of  Weapon 
Systems  Acquisitions  from  office,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  written  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  for  the  removaL 

"(d)  It  Is  the  duty  and  reqwiwlblllty  of 
the  Director- 

"(1)  to  carry  out.  In  a  cost-effective  and 
timely  manner,  all  acqulsttlons  of  weapon 
systems  for  the  Department  of  Defense,  In- 
dudlng the  acquisition  of  initial  compo- 
nents and  ware  parts,  hardware,  software, 
and  associated  equipment; 

"(3)  to  assure  that  each  weapon  system  ac- 
quired Is  a  reliable,  '~*"*B**r«Mr.  and  oper- 
ationally effective  weapon  system  and  is  de- 
signed to  successfully  carry  out  the  missions 
identified  for  the  weapon  system  by  each 
armed  force  for  which  the  weapon  system  is 
acqtilred; 

"(3)  to  establiah  and  carry  out  appnvrlate 
career  training,  apprenticeahlp.  incentivea, 
and  evaluation  programs  to  assure  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  stable, 
motivated,  and  experienced  work  force  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Weapon  Sys- 
tems Acquisitions; 

"(4)  to  require  the  assignment  of  person- 
nd  to  a  weapon  system  acquisition  program 
for  a  sufficient  period,  of  time  to  assure  the 
direct  accountability  of  petsonnd  for  pro- 
gram performance  and  to  assure  the  effec- 
tive management  of  such  program  or  of  a 
specific  phase  of  such  program;  and 

"(5)  to  respond  to  requests  from  the  Caa- 
gress  relating  to  programs  within  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Director. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Director  the  Secretary's  author- 
ity to  devdop  and  ^ocure  weapon  systems. 

"(f)  Chapters  137  and  141  of  this  title 
shall  apply  to  the  Director  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  chapters  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

"(g)  Ndther  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department,  nor  a  designee  of  such  Secre- 
tary, may  carry  out  a  weapon  system  sequl- 
sltion  program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
assure  that  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
Weapon  Systems  Acquisition  is  appropriate- 
ly staffed  with  dvlllan  peraonneL 

"(i)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  fur- 
nish the  Director  of  Wespon  Systems  Acqui- 
sitions the  appropriate  and  adequate  office 
space  (indudhig  field  office  space),  equip- 
ment, special  f  adlltiea,  and  services  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Director's  duties  and 
responslbilites, 

"(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  recommendations  for 
such  legislation  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  Wlminat.e  any  limitations 
which  prevent  the  establishment  of  sny  per- 
sonnel program  referred  to  in  subsection 
(dX3).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  136a  the 
following  new  item: 

"136b.  Director  of  Weapon  Systems  Acquisi- 
tions: appointment;  powers  and 
duties." 

C3)  Section  5313  of  titie  S.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Director  of  Weapon  Systems  Acquisi- 
tions, Department  of  Defense.". 

Cb)  TKAKSfns.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  transfer  to  the  Director  of 
Weapon  Systems  Acquisitions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  all  fimctions  and  ac- 
tivities that  the  Secretary  determines  are 
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BlgnlficanUy  related  to  or  otherwise  Impor- 
tant to  the  racoeMtul  performanoe  of  the 
duties  and  recponitbillUes  of  the  Director 
set  out  in  section  ia«tKd)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)), 
and  are  within  the  responsibility  of — 

(A)  the  Defense  Contract  Administration 
Service  of  the  Defense  Locistics  Agency; 

(B)  the  Army  Material  Development  and 
Readiness  Command  (indudinc  the  Army 
Missile  Command  and  the  Army  Tanlc  and 
Automotive  Command): 

<C)  the  Naval  Material  Command  (indud- 
inc the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  the 
Naval  Electronics  System  Command,  the 
Naval  Supply  Systems  Command,  the  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command,  and  the  Naval  Fa- 
cilities and  Englneerinc  Command); 

(D)  the  Air  Force  Systons  Command; 

(E)  the  Air  Fbrce  Locistics  Command:  or 

(F)  any  other  subordinate  unit  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(2)  Subject  to  secUon  1531  of  UUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  transfer  to  the  office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  Weapon  Systems  AcquisiUons  the 
personnel,  assets,  liabiliUes.  contracts,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
approprlaUons,  authorlzaUons.  allocaUons, 
and  other  funds  employed,  held,  used,  arls- 
inc  trom.  available  or  to  be  made  available, 
in  connecUon  with  the  funcUons  or  acUvi- 
Uea  transferred  pursuant  to  paracraph  (1). 

(c)  SAvnras  Piovisiohs.— <1)  In  this  sec- 
Uon— 

(A)  "Director"  means  the  Director  of 
Weapon  Systems  AcquisiUons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense: 

(B)  "military  department"  means  a  de- 
partment listed  tat  secUon  101(7)  of  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code: 

(C)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Defense:  and 

(D)  "Secretary  concerned"  has  the  mean- 
inc  clven  such  term  in  secUon  101(8)  of  such 
UUe. 

(S)  All  orders,  determinaUons,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privlleces— 

(A)  which  have  been  Issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  beomie  effecUve  in  the  ex- 
erdae  of  funcUons,  transferred  under  sec- 
Uon 5,  or  by  any  court  of  competent  Jurls- 
dleUon:and 

(B)  which  are  in  effect  on  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  section, 

shall  continue  In  effect  aocordtnc  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supened- 
ed.  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  by  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operaUon  of  law. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  this  secUon  shaU  not 
affect  any  proceedlncs  pendinc  at  the  time 
this  secUon  talces  effect  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  military  department, 
the  functions  of  which  are  transferred  to 
the  Director  under  subseeUon  (b). 

(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paracnwh  (6)— 

(A)  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  shall  not 
affect  acUons  commenced  prior  to  the  date 
this  secUon  talus  effect;  and 

(B)  in  all  such  acUons  proceedlncs  may 
continue,  appeals  may  be  talien.  and  Judg- 
ments may  be  rendered,  in  the  same  manner 
and  effect  as  if  this  secUon  liad  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(5)  No  acUon  or  other  proceeding  com- 
menced by  or  against  any  officer  in  his  offi- 
cial capadty  as  an  officer  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  military  department 
from  whom  funcUons  are  transferred  by 
this  section  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  secUon.  No  cause  of  acUon 
by  or  against  Department  of  Defense  or  a 


military  department,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  offidai  capadty  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
secUoa.  Causes  of  action  and  actions  with 
respect  to  a  function,  activity,  or  office 
tnuisf^rred  under  section  5,  or  other  pro- 
ceedings may  be  asserted  by  or  avUnst  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary,  or  the  Direc- 
tor as  may  be  appropriate  and,  in  an  action 
pending  when  this  secUon  takes  effect,  the 
court  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own  motion  or 
that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order  which  will 
give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion.   , 

(«)  If.  before  the  effecUve  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  military  department,  or  any  officer 
thereof  In  tils  official  capadty.  is  a  party  to 
an  action,  and  under  subsecUon  (b)  any 
f uncU^n  or  acUvity  of  the  military  depart- 
ment is  transferred  to  the  Director,  such 
action  shall  be  continued  with  the  Secretary 
or  the  Director  subsUtuted  or  added  as  a 
party. Jts  appropriate. 

(7)  Orders  and  acUcms  of  the  Director  in 
the  egerdse  of  the  funcUons  transferred 
under  sulisecUon  (b)  shall  lie  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  If  such  orders  had  been 
issued  and  such  acUons  liad  been  taken  by 
the  Secretary  or  the  head  of  the  military 
department  exercising  such  funcUons  imme- 
dlateijr  preceding  their  transfer.  Any  statu- 
tory requirements  relating  to  noUce.  hear- 
ings, actions  upon  the  record,  or  administra- 
tive rfvlew  that  apply  to  any  funcUons 
transferred  under  secUon  S  shall  apply  to 
the  exferdse  of  such  functions  by  the  Secre- 
tary oi  the  Director. 

(d)  BrrK.-nv«  Date  and  Apfu(»tions.— (1) 
This  section  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2KA)  Notwithstanding  secUon  136b(d)  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Code  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a)),  during  the  period  begiiming 
on  tht  effective  date  of  this  secUon  and 
ending  on  the.^lrst  day  of  the  sixth  fiscal 
year  tkat  begins  after  such  date,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Weapon  Systems  AcquisiUons  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  shall  perform  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  set  out  in  such 
section  isetxd)  only  with  respect  to  weapon 
system  acquJsiUon  programs  that  are  major 
defenafe  acquisition  programs  (as  defined  in 
sectio^  130a(aKl)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code). 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  take 
subparagraph  (A)  Into  consideraUon  in 
scheduling  the  effecUve  dates  of  transfers 
to  be  ^ade  under  subsecUon  (b). 

By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
-Pac4  39.  after  line  14,  insert  the  foUowing 
news^iUon: 

SBC  19-  SIT-A8IOB8  FOR  SOCIALLY  AND  ECO- 
NOMICALLY OUADVANTAGED  BC8I- 
NUS  CONCUNB  WITH  RKSPBCT  TO 
■■•EABCH.  DKVKLOPIUNT.  TESTING. 
AND  EVALUATION  CONTRACTS. 

Obikral.— To  the  maximum  extent 
}le,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
|t  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
^Uons  made  by  this  UUe  shall  t>e  ex- 
for  contracts  with  small  business 
owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
aiul  e4onomlcally  disadvantaged  individuals 
(as  d^ined  in  section  8  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  regulaUons  Issued  pursuant  to 
such  section),  historically  Black  colleges  and 
univex^Ues,  and  minority  InsUtutions  (as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  EducaUon  pur- 
suant to  the  General  EducaUon  Provisions 
Act). 

(b)  Ahnual  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
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lent 


January  1  of  each  calendar 

after  the  date  of  the  enact- 

describing  the  performance 

ent  of  Defense  in  meeting 

established  under  subsec- 


not  later  tl  an  January  1  of  each  calendar 
year  begliui  Ing  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thii  Act  describing  the  performance 
of  the  Depirtment  of  Defense  In  meeting 
the  requirement  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

—Page  22,  a|rter  line  23.  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

sec  hi.  SEI^ASIDES  FOR  80CLUJ.Y  AND  ECO- 
KOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  SMALL 

nmiNEfn  concerns  with  respect 

'^  PROCUREMENT  OmTRACTB. 

(a)  In  Oxveral.— To  the  maxlmtim  extent 
pracUcable,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorlzaUoni  made  by  this  UUe  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  contracts  with  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  individuals, 
as  defined  la  secUon  8  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  regulaUons  Issued  pursuant  to  such 
section. 

(b)  Annuai.  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  ^nnual  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later 
year 

ment  of  tt 
of  the  Dep 
the  require^ 
tion  (a). 

By  Mr.  COURTER: 
—At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  29.  after  line 
14)  insert  tl^  foUowing  new  secUon: 
SEC  tn.  natiNG  of  antisatelltr  warheaim. 
(a)  LncnJATioN  on  Mokx  Than  Thxxi 
Tists.- None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended to  conduct  more  than  three  tests 
against  an  ^bject  In  space  of  the  minature 
ide  (MHV)  antiaateUite  war- 
led  from  an  F-15  aircraft  unless 
It  transmits  to  Congress  a  oerU- 
Ibed  In  subsecUon  (b). 

CxaniTCATioir.- A  certlfica- 
ibaectlon  (a)— 

(1)  may  ctaly  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
after  the  third  such  test  against  an  object  in 
space;  and   I 

(2)  shall  be  the  same  as  a  certification  de- 
scribed In  secUon  8100  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Acpropriations  Act.  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  PubUc  Law  08- 
478(98Stet»1941)). 

(c)  15-DAt  Delay.- The  limitaUon  on  the 
obligaUon  or  expenditure  of  funds  descrilied 
in  BubsecUac  (a)  shall  cease  to  apply  15  cal- 
endar days  after  the  date  of  the  receipt  by 
Congress  of  such  certificaUon. 

—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4).  insert  the  following  section: 

SEC  lOM.  sense  of  CONGRESS  WrfH  RESPECT  TO 
BILATERAL  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE- 
MENT. 

It  is  the  (Sense  of  Congress  that  United 
States  defetue  efforts  shall  not  be  con- 
strained by  compliance  with  any  bilateral 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  violating. 

ByMiiDARDEN: 
—Page       a,       line       11.       strike       out 
"|13,151.2ld.000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"|13.«97,52^.000". 

Page  29.  lifter  line  14.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section; 

SEC  M7.  PROHIBrnON  OF  SPENDING  FUNDS  FOR 
6-n  AIRCRAFT  DEVELOPMENT. 

the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
authorisation  of  appropriations  in  tills 
used  for  development  of  the  C- 
•  ttrogram. 


homing  vel 
heads  laimc 
the  Preside^ 
f  icaUon  ( 

(b)  Raai 
tion  under  i 


None  of 
to 

tiUe  may  Ix 
Vttiicnit 


By  Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota: 
—At  the  end  of  title  VIII  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  SM.  REPORT  ON  SUSPENSION  AND  DEBAR- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACrOR& 

(a)  RxqcnzD  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shaU  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  poUcles  prescribed  and  actions  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Review  of  Suspension  and 
Debarment  Activities  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense",  dated  May  1984. 

(b)  CooFXXATiON  Wrni  the  Office  of  In- 
spector Gemkrai..— The  report  required  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  be  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  Deadline  for  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

—At  the  end  of  Utle  VUI  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  «K.  PROHIBmON  ON  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS 
CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD  OR  OTHER 
CONTRACT-RELATED  FELONIES. 

A  defense  contractor  ttiat  is  convicted  of 
fraud  or  any  other  felony  arising  out  of  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  be  awarded  a  contract  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conviction. 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  VIII  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  insert  the  foUowing  new  secUon: 

SEC.  ML  COMPLIANCE  OFFICERS  FOR  PROHIBffED 
FIRM& 

The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shaU  assign  an  Independent  com- 
pliance officer  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
performance  of  a  defense  contractor  that  is 
prohibited  from  (or  debarred  from)  being 
awarded  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Expenses  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  compUance  officer  shaU  be 
ciiarged  by  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  insert  the  foUowing  new  secUon: 

SEC  IMS.  PROHIBrnON  ON  DEFENSE  CONTRAC- 
T0R8  CONVICTED  OF  FRAUD  OR 
OTHER  <X>NTRACT-RELATED  FELO- 
NIE& 

A  defense  contractor  that  is  convicted  of 
fraud  or  any  other  felony  arising  out  of  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
may  not  be  awarded  a  contract  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conviction. 
—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  X  (page  176. 
after  line  8)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SBC  1014.  STUDY  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  ENTERED  INTO 
WITH  BUSINESSES  UX^ATED  ON 
INDUN  RESERVATION& 

(a)  Study.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  sliaU  carry  out  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  ntmiber  and  value  of 
prime  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1085 
with  businesses  located  in  whole  or  part  on 
Indian  reservations. 

(b)  Report.— The  Secretary  shaU  trans- 
mit, by  December  31.  1985.  a  report  to  the 
Congress  containing  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study  carried  out  under  sub- 
section (a).  Induding  information  descril)- 
Ing— 

(1)  the  number  and  value  of  prime  con- 
tracts entered  into  during  fiscal  year  1985 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  with— 

(A)  businesses  owned  In  whole  or  part  by 
Indians:  and 


(B)  btisinesses  owned  in  whole  or  part  by 
an  Indian  trilje.  and 

located  in  whole  or  part  on  Indian  reserva- 
Uons.  with  a  separate  numt>er  and  value 
provided  for  each  of  the  types  of  busineas 
described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B).  and  for 
each  Indian  reservation:  and 

(2)  the  total  number  and  value  of  prime 
contracts  entered  into  by  such  Department 
during  such  fiscal  year  with  such  businesses 
located  in  whole  or  part  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions as  compared  to  the  total  number  and 
value  of  aU  prime  contracts  entered  into  by 
such  Department  during  such  fiscal  year. 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  VIII  (page  143,  after 
line  19)  insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  Ml  PROHIBmON  ON  OFFICERS  OR  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  IN- 
DICTED FOR.  OR  C»NV1cnD  OF.  (JON- 
TRACT-RELATED  FELONIES 

An  officer  or  employee  of  a  defense  con- 
tractor who  is  under  Indictment  for  fraud  or 
any  other  felony  arising  out  of  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  shaU  be 
personaUy  suspended  from  working  <m  or 
supervising  a  defense  contract.  Such  individ- 
ual. If  convicted.  shaU  be  prolilbited  from 
contracting  for,  or  employment  with,  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conviction. 
-At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300.  after  line 
4)  Insert  the  foUowing  new  secUon: 

SEC.  ItSa  REPORT  ON  SUSPENSION  AND  DEBAR- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACT0R& 

(a)  Required  Report.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report 
on  the  poUdes  prescribed  and  actions  taken 
by  the  Secretary  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Review  of  Suspension  and 
Debarment  Activities  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense",  dated  May  1984. 

(b)  COOFEKATION  WiTB  THE  OpFICX  OP  Ilf- 

SPECTOR  Generai The  report  required  by 

subeecUoi.  (a)  shaU  be  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  DBAnum  FOR  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  tlian  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200,  after  Une 
4)  Insert  the  following  new  secUon: 

SEC  IMS.  PROHIBITION  ON  OFFiCERS  OB  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  DEFEN8E  OONTRACTOB8  IN- 
DICRD  FOR,  OR  CONVKTED  OF.  (XWi- 
TRACT-RBLARD  PBLONDB. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  a  defense  con- 
tractor who  la  under  indictment  for  fraud  or 
any  other  felony  arising  out  of  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
personally  viKfitDAeA  from  working  on  or 
supervising  a  defense  contract  Such  individ- 
ual, if  convicted.  shaU  be  prohibited  from 
contracting  for,  or  employment  with,  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  convlcUon. 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300,  after  Une 
4)  insert  the  foUowing  new  secUon: 

SEC  lOU.  COMPUANCE  OFFICERS  FOB  PBOHIBIT- 
EDFIRMB. 
The  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  shaU  assign  an  Independent  com- 
pliance officer  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
performance  of  a  defense  contractor  that  is 
prohiliited  from  (or  debarred  from)  being 
awarded  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Expenses  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  compliance  officer  shaU  be 
charged  by  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  tlUe  Vin  (page 
148,  after  line  8)  add  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
Uon: 


SBC  l«4.  STUDY  OF  THE  NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OT 
DEFENSE  CONTRACTS  ENTBRB)  INTO 
Wrra  BU8INB8BB8  LOCATED  ON 
INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

(a)  Study.- The  Secretary  of  Defense 
(hereinafter  in  this  secUon  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  sluOI  carry  out  a  study 
with  respect  to  the  number  and  value  of 
prime  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  fiscal  year  1985 
with  businesses  located  in  whole  or  part  on 
Indian  reaervaUons. 

(b)  Report.- The  Secretary  shaU  trans- 
mit, by  December  31.  1985.  a  report  to  the 
Congress  contatailng  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study  carried  out  under  sub- 
secUon (a),  including  information  describ- 
Ing- 

(1)  the  number  and  value  of  prime  caa- 
tracts  entered  taito  during  flacal  year  1985 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  with— 

(A)  businesses  owned  in  whole  or  part  by 
Indians:  and 

(B)  businesses  owned  \n  whole  or  part  by 
an  Indian  tribe,  and 

located  in  whole  or  part  on  Indian  reserva- 
Uons.  with  a  separate  number  and  value 
provided  for  each  of  the  types  of  busineas 
described  in  clauses  (A)  and  (B).  and  for 
each  Indian  reservaUon;  and 

(2)  the  total  numtier  and  value  of  prime 
contracts  entered  into  by  such  Department 
during  such  fiscal  year  with  such  businesses 
located  in  whole  or  part  on  Indian  reaerva- 
Uons as  compared  to  the  total  number  and 
value  of  aU  prime  contracts  entered  Into  by 
such  Department  during  such  fiscal  year. 

By  Mr.  DURBIN: 
—Page  167.  after  Une  10.  taiaert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

SBC  IML  QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  UNOBUGATED 
BALANCES. 

(a)  Rbquised  Quarxbrlt  Rdorts.- Not 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  within  30  days  after 
the  end  of  each  fiscal-year  quarter  thereaf- 
ter, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Serviees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves  a 
report  containing  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  funds  in  each  approi^latlon  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  Defense  that  at 
the  time  of  the  report— 

(1)  is  available  for  obllgaUon;  and 

(2)  is  in  excess  of  Uie  amount  needed  to 
carry  out  the  programs  for  wlilch  the  funds 
were  appropriated. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— Each  esU- 
mate  imder  subsection  (a)  shaU  Include 
amounts  attrltnitable  to— 

( 1 )  inflaUon  savings; 

(2)  foreign  currency  savings; 

(3)  excess  working  capital  fund  cash:  and 

(4)  aU  other  savings. 

(c)  Uxaxticipaib)  Increases.— The  report 
shaU  also  identify  unanUdpated  cost  in- 
creases resulting  from  adverse  economic 
trends. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  m.  (page  38.  after  line 
10)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

limitation  on  introduction  of  Armed 
forces  into  nicaragua  for  combat 

Sic.  308.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  may  not  lie  used  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  or  over  Nicaragua 
for  combat. 

(b)  DaPMii'ioN  OP  Combat.— As  used  in 
this  secUon.  the  term  "combat"  means  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  deUverlng  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy. 
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(c)  Exuiriiom  lo  Limitatioii.— Thla  aec- 
tion  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Anned  Forces  Into 
or  over  Nlcaiacua  for  combat  If — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorisation  for  such  Intro- 
duction; or 

(3)  such  Introduction  is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  dear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  ita 
territories  or  possesiiona;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for.  the 
United  States  wnhassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  dtlsens. 

(d)  Eznmra  monsHnns  nasavn.— 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
requirement  of  Public  Law  9S-148. 

—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300.  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  section: 

umTAiioii  oil  nRXODDcnox  or  auiid 
FMCB  vno  mcuLkoaA  ram  combat 
Sk.  1060.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Departmoit  of  Defense  may  not  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  Introducing  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  or  over  Nicaragua 
for  combat. 

(b)  Duuniiom  or  Combat.— As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "combat"  means  the 
introduction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  ExciPiioHS  TO  liiMiTATiOM.— This  Sec- 
tion does  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  Into 
or  over  Nicaragua  for  combat  If — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorisation  for  such  intro- 
duction; or 

(3)  such  introduction  Is  necessary— 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostile  attack  upon  the  United  States,  its 
territories  or  possessions;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for,  the 
United  States  embassy:  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  Oovemment  per- 
sonnel or  United  States  dtlsens. 

(d)  Kzumia  RmmuMnrB  Pusbrvkd.— 
Nothing  in  this  secticm  shall  Invalidate  any 
requirement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
—At  the  end  of  Title  vm  (page  143.  after 
line  19),  add  the  following  new  section: 

see  M.  WAK  PIOFniDUNC  PIOHIBmON  ACT. 

(a)  Section  103  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1951  (BO  UJS.C.  App.  1313)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Cbrtaiii  Amoumts  Rkbtd  AnsB  Oc- 
TOBB  1.  1985.-Notwlthstandlng  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a),  the  provisions  of  this 
tiUe  shall  not  aivly  to  contracts -with  De- 
partments, or  related  subcontracts,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amounts  received  or  accrued 
by  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  during  the 
period  beginning  on  October  1,  1988,  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
subaectiim.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  103(cKl) 
of  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  1313(cXl))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "For  purposes  of  this  titie,  the  term 
'termination  date'  means  September  30, 
1988.". 

(c)  Section  105(a)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951  (50  U.ac.  App.  1315(a))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  sixth  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "The  Board 
shall  renegotiate  all  contracts  and  subcon- 


tracts t>y  division  and  by  major  product  line 
within;  a  division  of  the  contractor  or  sub- 
contraMor.". 

(d)  Section  105(f)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  ot  1951  (50  VAC.  App.  1315(f))  to 
amencfed- 

(1)  to  paragrwh  (1),  by  inserting  ",  or 
$4,000X100  in  the  case  of  a  fiscal  year  ending 
after  ^e  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  Amendments  of  1986"  after 
"June  80. 1958"  each  place  it  appears  there- 
in;      , 

(3)  lt>  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3),  by  Inserting  "the  15.000,000  amount," 
after  the  tl.000.000  amount.";  and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (3). 
by  strftlng  out  "$1,000,000"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears iherein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

hooo". 

le  amendments  made  by  thto  section 
te  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
thtoAct 

Mr.  HERTESi  of  Michigan: 
le  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 

He  end  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  pro- 
I  be  added  by  the  amendment.  Insert 
the  f ottowlng  new  paragraph: 
"(4xK)  Whoever  knowingly  submits  to  the 
nent  of  Defense  a  proposal  for  set- 
of  indirect  costs  for  any  period 
costs  have  been  accrued  that  In- 
;  that  under  a  contract  provision 
by  paragraph  (1)  to  required  to  be 
and  for  which  the  contractor  to 
to  make  a  payment  as  described  in 
j>h  (BXU)  of  that  paragraph 
shaU  l|e  fined  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B)  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10 
years,  or  both. 

"(B)  A  fine  under  subparagrwh  (A)  shall 
be  not  more  than— 

"(I)  1500.000  In  the  case  of  an  individual; 
or 

"(11)  ill.OOO.OOO  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion.   , 

—Paget  173.  after  line  30,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing  ne^  section: 
8CC  ISIL  OOmmSION  or  DKnNSB  proihktion. 


June  18, 1985 
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(a)    fiSTABLISBMXirr    OP    COMMISSIOH.— (1) 

There  b  hereby  established  a  commission  to 
be  knawn  as  the  Commission  on  Defense 
Production  (hereinafter  in  thto  section  re- 
ferredjto  as  the  "Commission").  The  Corn- 
shall  review  all  available  evidence, 
reports,  and  analyses  on  defense 
Ion  snd  shaU  recommend  to  the 
and  to  the  Congress  ways  to  Im- 
sf  f Ident  rates  of  defense  industrial 
Ion  and  stimulate  savings  by  Institu- 
plannlng  and  management  prac- 
tices lAlch  incorporate  eff ident  production 
standards  and  practices,  and  determine 
wheth^  cost  and  profit  margina  are  appro- 
priate prlth  reoMct  to  productivity. 

le  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
ibers  as  follows: 

members  appointed  by  the  Presl- 
among  persons  who  are  well 
to  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
reason  of  their  education,  traln- 
^  experience,  of  whom— 
(i)  no  more  than  two  shaU  be  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
representatives  of  the  defense  industry;  and 
(11)  9ot  less  than  two  shall  be  economists, 
management  specialists,  or  cost-benefit  ana- 
lysts la  high  standing  in  their  profession. 

(B)  'Three  members  appointed  by  the 
Presidtot  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  two 
upon  ^e  recommendation  of  the  majority 
leadeiland  one  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  msiority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


(C)  Threi  members  aivointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  major- 
ity leader  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  one  uppn  the  recommendation  of  the 
minority  leaider  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

(D)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  a  dtiaen  M  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  President  shall  dwrignat^  one 
member  of  ^e  Commission  appointed  under 
Iiaragraph  C3XA)  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Commtoslcm. 

(4)  Eight!  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  busBess.  but  the  Cmnmlssion  may 
establish  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum  for 
the  mirposelof  holding  hearings,  taking  tes- 
ttammy,  and  receiving  evidence.  The  Corn- 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 


shall 


(5)  A  vacabcy  in  the  Commission  shall  not 
affect  iU  pdwers.  but  shaU  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
original  appf>intment  was  made. 

(b)  CoMMtssioK  Stabtdf.— <1)  All  mem- 
bers of  the  iCommission  shall  be  appointed 
not  later  than  80  days  after  the  date  on 
which  fund4  are  first  made  available  for  the 
operation  ofl  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  shall  hold  Its  first 
meeting  no^  later  than  30  days  after  the 
date  on  whieh  the  last  member  to  appointed 
to  the  Comii>lsslon. 

(c)  Rspoia.- Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Ctwnmlsslon  shall  transmit,  at  the 
same  time,  k  report  of  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendatlys  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  Tne  C!ommission  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  thel  report  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  tpe  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United) 

(d)  Vntwslop  Sbcrxtabt  op  Dkpbiss.— The 
Secretary 


Defense  shall  consider  the 
findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. Not  l^ter  than  90  days  after  the  date 
the  CommlMon  transmits  the  report  to  the 
President  snd  the  Congress  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  thel  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  on  hto  views  and  planned 
actions  in  Response  to  the  report  of  the 
Commisslo 

(e)  Vixwslop  Comptbollxb  OxmBAL.- The 
Comptrolleii  Ooieral  of  the  United  States 
shall  revlewj  the  Commission's  findings  and 
recommendations.  Not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  (iste  the  Commission  transmits 
the  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (c),  the  CknnptroUer 
Oeneral  shgll  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  his  views  and  recommendations 
on  the  report  of  the  Commission. 

(f)  Exicttnvx  DiBBCiOB  Am  Stapp.— (1) 
The  Commission  may  (without  regard  to 
section  5311(b)  of  titie  6,  United  SUtes 
Code)  appoint  an  executive  director,  who 
shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Sch4dule. 

(3)  The  Ctaunission  may  appoint  such  ad- 
ditional staff  ss  it  considers  appropriate, 
subject  to  t^e  availability  of  appropriations. 
No  such  penonnel  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  tne  rate  of  basic  pay  pajwble  for 
grade  08-lf  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  under 
section  533a  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  executive  director  and  staff  of  the 
CommlssioQ  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  titie  5.  United 
States  Codc^  governing  appointments  In  the 
executive  btanch  and  may  be  paid  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  ch^ter  53  of  such  titie  re- 


lating to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  adopt  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish its  procedures  and  to  govern  the 
manner  of  ita  operations,  organization,  and 
personnel. 

(g)  Pat  anb  Allowamcbs.— <1)  Members  of 
the  Commission  aiHwlnted  from  private  life 
may  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  daily 
equivalent  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable 
for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  for 
each  day  (including  travel  time)  during 
which  they  are  engaged  In  the  actual  per- 
formance of  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Other  members  of  the  Cmnmission 
shall  receive  no  additional  pay  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  Commission. 

(3)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  as  authorised  by 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  AoMnnsTBATivx  Piovisiom.— (1)  The 
Commission  or  by  the  authorisation  of  the 
Commission,  any  subcommittee  thereof  or 
any  member  authorised  by  the  Commission 
may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions,  hold  such  hearings  that  may  be 
required  for  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  section  1831  of  titie 
38.  United  SUtes  Code.  shaU  apply  to  wit- 
nesses summoned  to  appear  at  any  such 
hearing.  The  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances of  witnesses  so  summoned  under  au- 
thority conferred  by  the  section  shall  be 
paid  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  <^m- 
mission. 

(3)  The  Commission  to  authorized  to 
secure  directly  from  any  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Oovemment  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  snd  statistics  as  the 
Commission  may  require  for  the  purpose  of 
thto  section,  and  each  such  officer,  depart- 
ment, agency,  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality to  authorised  and  directed  to  fumlsh, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  such  infor- 
mation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sUtistics 
directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  request 
made  by  the  Chairman. 

(4)  Upon  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  to  authorised  to 
make  any  of  the  facilities  and  services  of 
such  agency  available  to  the  Commission  or 
detail  any  of  the  perstmnel  of  such  agency 
to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying  out  lU 
duties  under  thto  section  unless  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  that  urgent,  over- 
riding reasons  will  not  permit  the  agency  to 
make  such  facilities,  services,  or  personnel 
available  to  the  Commission  and  so  notifies 
the  Chairman  In  writing. 

(5)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall  require  the  Commission  to 
submit  any  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  any  such  officer  or  agency 
for  approval,  comment,  or  review  before 
submitting  such  report,  recommendation,  or 
other  matter  to  the  Congress  snd  the  Priesl- 
dent. 

(i)  Tzbmhiatior  op  C^ommusioh.- The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  fifteen  days 
after  the  date  the  reports  required  by  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  are  transmitted  to  the 
Congress. 

—At  the  end  of  titie  vm  (page  143.  after 
line  19).  add  the  following  new  section: 


8SC  ML  AUTHOWTY  OP  DMPKTOC  CBNBUL  OP 

ocPAKnnirr  op  dcpimbb  with  n- 
8PWT  TO  cm  AW  ooivnucn. 

(a)  In  Oxmuu — Chapter  137  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  "««*~««^  by  liMertlng 
after  section  3313  the  following  new  section: 

"ItSlZa.  IiwpBrter  Gcaoal:  airtlMNity  with  ngud 


"(a)  In  the-case  of  a  contract  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  with  respect  to  which 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  determines 

"(1)  baaed  upon  audita  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  there  have  been  excessive 
charge  to  the  United  States  by  the  contrac- 
tor; and 

"(3)  that  other  remedies  available  to  the 
United  States  by  law  and  under  the  omtract 
are  Insufficient  to  eliminate  promptly 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
contract, 

the  Inmector  Oeneral  may  immediately  sus-    sac  iso.  Hrras. 
pend  paymenta  under  the  contract,  revise 
the  schedule  for  such  payments,  or  suspend 
or  debar  the  contractor  in  order  to  protect 
the  Interesta  of  the  United  States. 


PART  E-STRATSOIC  DEFENSE 

DfmATIVE  COMMISSION 
iMLPtntPOnt. 
The  purpose  of  thto  part  to  to  esTsMtoh  a 
cotnmlssian  on  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive irtileh  wOl  aastot  the  United  Statca- 

(1)  to  more  definitively  delineate  the 
President's  objectives  for  the  Strategic  De- 
fensive Initiative  program,  as  expressed  in 
hto  March  33. 1983,  speedi  on  that  program; 


(3)  to  revalidate  the  oontent  of  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  program  by  detomln- 
Ing  If  ita  researdi  programs  are  meeting  the 
objectives  set  forth  by  the  President 
8CC  is«r  nTABUsHMBrr. 

Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act,  the  President  shall  estab- 
lish a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Commto- 
sion  (hereafter  in  thto  part  referred  to  as 
the  "Commission"). 


"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  In  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  overrule  any 
action  of  the  Inspector  General  under  sub- 
section (a).  Not  later  than  30  days  after  any 
action  by  the  Secretary  under  thto  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees (m  Armed  Services  and  Govmunen- 
tal  Affairs  of  the  Soiate  and  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  snd  Oovemment 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report — 

"(1)  describing  the  action  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  that  to  being  overruled; 

"(3)  the  reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retar]r;and 

"(3)  the  actions  being  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  to  eliminate  waste,  firaud.  and 
abuse  in  connection  with  the  ctmtract  con- 
cerned.". 

(b)  Clbical  AMxmncBiT.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  to 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  3313  the  following  new  item: 

"3S13a.  Inspector  GeneraL  authority  with 
regard  to  contract  paymenU". 

By  Mr.  HOTER: 
-At  the  end  of  title  H  (page  39.  after  line 
14)  add  the  following  new  section: 
SIC  str.  SAmxin  bobvivabilitv  enhance- 


(a)  AUTHOBIZATION    OP   APPBOPBIATIOIIS.- 

In  addition  to  the  amount  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  Air  Faroe  in  section 
301(aXS).  there  to  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Air  Force  for  flseal  year  1988 
for  research,  devdopinent.  test,  and  evalua- 
tlan  830.000.000  to  carry  out  the  satellite 
survivability  project  of  the  Air  Force  Bptot 
Survivability  Program. 

(b)  Rbpobt.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  ahall  transmit,  not  later  than  Febra- 
ary  1.  1988.  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Servlees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  describing  the  de- 
velopment of  long-term  survivability  criteria 
and  research  tuvastment  strategies  to  Im- 
prove the  survivability  of  satellites  of  the 
United  States  in  view  of  the  current  and  an- 
ticipated capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  with 
req>ect  to  anti-satellite  weapons. 

By  BCr.  HUNTER: 
—Page  193,  after  line  3,  Insert  the  following 
new  part  (and  redesignate  Part  E  and  the 
succeeding  sections  accordingly): 


The  duties  of  the  Commission  shaO  be— 
(1)  to  identify  those  elementa  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiative  program  which  can 
demonstrate  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive's technical  feastbOlty,  to  determine  the 
timetable  for  the  demonstrations  occurring, 
and  to  project  the  oosU  of  those  demonstra- 
tions; 

(3)  to  determine  if  the  creatkm  of  an  orga- 
nliMitinnal  and  administrative  project  office 
within  the  Strategic  Def  ewe  Initiative  Or- 
ganization (SDIO)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense would  provide  for  better  pragrsm 
management  to  enhance  the  program's  effi- 
ciency: 

(3)  to  set  milestones  for  the  program;  and 

(4)  to  develop  a  transition  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  a  stable  inoorpocatioa  of  strategic 
defense  systems  into  our  nstinnsl  security 
posture  in  the  future. 

8ICIM4.  MEMBEBSBIP. 

(a)  NUMBZB    AMB    APPOIB IMBT.— ( 1 )    The 

Commission  shall  be  rrsnpnsfrt  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President.  The  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  from  among  individ- 
uato  from  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Industry,  business.  ■"*'*—'««.  the 
military,  and  the  general  population  who. 
by  reason  of  their  background,  education, 
training,  or  experience,  possess  expertise  in 
national  security,  sdentlflc  and  terhnologl- 
cal  pursuits,  or  the  use  and  t.iipn<.«H««  of 
the  use  of  such  pursutts. 

(3)  An  individual  serving  In  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing positions  may  not  be  a  member  of 
the  Commission: 

(A)  A  position  in  Schedule  C  of  subpart  C 
of  part  313  of  title  5.  Code  of  Federal  Regu- 
lations. 

(B)  A  position  filled  by  noneareer  execu- 
tive assignment  under  subpart  F  of  part  305 
of  titie  5.  Code  of  Federal  Begulstions. 

(C>  A  podtion  in  the  Executive  Sdiedule 
under  subchapter  n  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  other  than  a  career  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  positlrai. 

(b)  Vacabct.- A  vacancy  in  the  Commis- 
don  shaU  be  filled  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made.  Ap- 
polntmenta  may  be  made  under  thfa  lu ihm 
without  regard  to  section  5311(b)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  CoamnjATioB  op  Mbobwhip.— If  any 
member  of  the  Commissian  begins  servloe  in 
a  position  described  in  subsection  (aX3). 
that  member  may  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission  for  not  longer  than  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  that 
member  burins  such  service. 
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(d)  Tniis.— Membera  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  life  of  the  Conunlolon. 

<e)  Basic  Pat.— <1)  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  each  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  m>Timiim 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for  grade 
G8-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  during  which  they 
are  engaged  In  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  receive  no  additional  pay,  allowances, 
or  benefits  by  reason  of  their  service  on  the 
Commission. 

(f)  Chaikmaii.— The  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President. 

(g)  MKxmcs.— The  Commission  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

8BC  ISM.  8TAFP  OT  COmOSSION. 

The  Commission  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  personnel  as  It  deems 
advisable,  except  that  rates  for  individuals 
may  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  pay- 
able for  OS-15  of  the  General  Schedule. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
responsible  for— 

(1)  the  assignment  of  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities and  the  supervision  of  such  person- 
nel; and 

(2)  the  use  and  expenditure  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Commission. 

8BC  IMS.  POWERS  OP  COMMISSION. 

(a)  OBTAnnno  Oppicial  Data.— The  Com- 
mission may  secure  directly  from  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  part  Upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission,  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  shaU  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission. 

(b)  ADMUnSTRATTVE    SiTPPORT    Servicks.— 

The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Commission  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis  such  administrative  support  serv- 
ices as  the  Commission  may  request. 

sac  1M7.  KBPORT. 

Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit,  in  both  a  classified  and  an 
unclassified  manner,  to  the  President  and  to 
each  House  of  the  Congress  a  report  of  its 
finding?;.  The  report  shall  contain  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of 
the  Commission,  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislation  and  admin- 
istrative actions  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

SEC  IMS.  TERMINATION. 

The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  upon 
the  submission  of  its  final  report  pursuant 
to  section  1047. 

—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  X  (page  176. 
after  line  8)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC  1*24.  REPORT  ON  RETENTION  OF  BASIC  POINT 
DEFENSE  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

(a)  RmuiKKMXiiT  POR  Report  bt  Secrx- 
lAHT  OP  THE  Navy.— The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  removal  of 
the  Basic  Point  Defense  Missile  System  for 
naval  amphibious  vessels. 

(b)  RxPLACKMXirr  op  thx  Basic  Ponrr  De- 
PKHSX  Missnx  System.- The  report  shall 
consider  the  current  plans  to  replace  the 
Basic  Point  Defense  MissUe  System  on  am- 
phibious vessels  with  the  Close  in  Weapon 
System. 

(2)  The  report  shall  Include  an  assessment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  anti-air  warfare 


les  of  amphibious  vessels.  This  as- 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na^  in  considering  augmenting  rather 
than  replacing  the  Basic  Point  Defense  Mis- 
sile Sya^m  on  amphibious  vessels  with  the 
Close  Ini  Weapon  System. 

(c)  I^otatioiis  on  Removal  op  Basic 
PomT  DBPxmi  Missile  System.- The  Sec- 
retary 4f  the  Navy  may  not  remove  the 
Basic  »int  Defense  Missile  System  from 
amphibious  vessels  untU  the  report  Is  sub- 
mitted. 

-At  th«  end  of  UUe  n  (page  29,  after  line 
14)  Inseft  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  MT.t  allied  COOPERATION  UNDER  SOI  RE- 
SEARCH OONTSACT8. 

(a)  E^cotTRAOXMurr  op  Joimt  VEirruan.- 
The  Pilesident  should,  to  the  ™»*<«iiim 
extent  feasible,  seelc  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  United  States  allies  in  the 
research  and  development  of  technologies 
that  woiild  assist  In  the  Strategic  Defense 
Inltiatlm,  taking  into  account  the  mutual 
security  need  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
control  of  critical  technologies.  To  this  end. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  encourage 
Joint  ventures  between  United  States  films 
and  qualified  private  sector  firms  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Japan, 
andlsrapl. 

(b)  SAphsuaros  por  Critical  Tecrnol- 
OGiES.— t^e  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire thlit  appropriate  safeguards  (as  deter- 
mined dy  the  Secretary)  to  protect  critical 
technologies  from  unauthorized  transfer  to 
nonallla|ice  nations  be  agreed  to  by  any 
firm  pakicipating  in  such  a  Joint  venture. 
In  awarding  contracts  for  research  and  de- 
velopment connected  with  the  Strategic  De- 
fense laitiative,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  ventures  in  which  both  parties 
agree  toisuch  safeguards. 

(c)  iMtLEMKHTATioN.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
Defensejshall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2)  TlK  Secretar.  shall  establish  a  moni- 
toring committee  to  ensure  that  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  the  safeguards  re- 
quired tiy  this  section  are  implemented. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  carried 
out  onl}  after  full  consultations  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
President's  Science  Advisor,  and  such  other 
officials^  the  President  may  designate. 
—Page  38,  after  line  10.  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

ATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  DIS- 
MANTLE POSEIDON4XASS  SUBMA- 
RINE. 

No  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1988 
under  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  this  title  may  be  used  to  dismantle  any 
Poseldoa-claas  submarine  until— 

(1)  thf  President  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  reportlwlth  respect  to— 

(A)  the  feasibility  of  transferring  the  own- 
ership ot  any  such  submarine  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

<B)  if  the  transfer  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  feasible,  the  feasibility  of 
convertitig  any  such  submarine  into  an  SSN- 
type  submarine  or  SSON-type  submarine; 
and 

(2)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  such  report  to  the 
Congress  expires. 

—Page  18,  after  line  10,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  3M.  UMITATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  DE- 
ACTIVATE CERTAIN  STRATEGIC  WEAP- 
ONS. 

No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
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SEC.  3S8. 


LIMITi 
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(a)  PXHSOK 

(1)  that 
Strategic  Foi 
President, 


be  obligated  i  tr  expended  for  the  purpose  of 
deactivating  or  removing  from  service  any 
Mlnuteman  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sUe.  Poseidon  missile,  or  Poseidon-class  sub- 
marine for  any  reason  (including  compli- 
ance with  any  provision  of  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
arms  known  kt  the  SALT  n  agreement  and 
signed  in  Vleima.  Austria,  on  June  18,  1979) 
untU  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  full  compliance 
with  such  acneanent 

By  Mr.  Levin  of  Bflchlgan: 
—At  the  end  of  title  n  (page  39,  after  line 
14)  Insert  thej  following  new  section: 

SEC  XS7.  IMPLICATIONS  OF  1*72  ABM  TREATY  ON 
SnUTEGIC  DEFENSE  INmATIVE. 

.—The  Congress  finds- 
President's  Commission  on 
declared  in  its  report  to  the 
March  21,  1984,  that  'One 
of  the  most  successful  arms  control  agree- 
menu  is  the  AnU-Ballistlc  MIssUe  Treaty  of 
1972";  and 

(2)  that  th4  Secretary  of  State  has  sUted 
that  the  "A9M  Treaty  requires  consulta- 
tions, and  th^  President  has  explicitly  recog- 
nized that  «ny  ABM-related  deployment 
arising  from  jresearch  into  ballistic  missile 
defense  woul4  be  a  matter  for  consultations 
and  negotiatian  between  the  Parties". 

(b)  CoKOKEssiOHAL  PoucY.— The  Con- 
gress, theref  0^,  declares— 

(1)  that  it  fully  supports  the  declared 
policy  of  the  President  that  a  principal  ob- 
jective of  the  United  States  in  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  nuclear  and  space 
arms  is  to  reverse  the  erosion  of  the  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Union  ofi  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  LimiUtiofi  of  Antl-Balllstic  Missile  Sys- 
tems, signed  f  n  May  36, 1972  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  tte  "ABM  Treaty");  and 

(2)  that  action  by  the  Congress  in  approv- 
ing funds  for]  research  on  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative— 

(A)  does  not  express  or  Imply  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  shouldl  abrogate,  violate,  or  otherwise 
erode  such  trtaty;  and 

(B)  does  noi  express  or  imply  any  determi- 
nation or  co^unitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  develop, 
test,  or  deploy  ballistic  missile  strategic  de- 
fense weaponry  that  would  contravene  such 
treaty. 

By  Mr.  LEVINE  Of  C^allfomia: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  title  I  (page  22,  after  line  23): 

SEC  111.  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
BR|U>LEY  FIGHTING  VEHICXE. 

(a)  In  GewAal.- (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  svbmit  a  report  to  the  Armed 
Services  Comhilttees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ana  the  Senate,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  unclassified  version,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bradley  Fighting  vehicle.  Such 
report  shall  describe  the  results  of  the  two 
phase  live  fire  survivability  testing  program 
being  carried  out  with  respect  to  such  vehi- 
cle. 

(3)  In  Phase  1  of  the  testing  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1),  at  least  10  live 
fire  tests  using  anti-armor  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  conducted  against 
such  vehicle  In  its  present  configuration.  In 
Phase  2  of  such  program,  similar  tests  shall 
be  conducted  against  such  vehicle  with  en- 
hanced surviwbility  features. 

(b)  CoNTENt  OP  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  thif  section  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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(DA  complete  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  testing  program  referred  to  in  subaec- 
tion  (a),  including  an  accounting  of  all  of 
the  test  shots  which  were  fired  at  such  vehi- 
cle, the  distances  from  which  they  were 
fired,  and  the  effecU  of  such  shots. 

(3)  A  description  and  JustUicaOon  for  the 
measures  of  merit  and  the  pass/fall  crite- 
rion used  in  the  testing  program. 

(3)  A  Justification  for  exempting  from  the 
testing  program  any  overmatch  or  under- 
match  weapon  which  would  likely  be  en- 
countered in  combat  conditions. 

(4)  Potential  problems  that  were  revealed 
by  the  tests  and  a  proposed  design  modifica- 
tion for  remedying  such  problems. 

(5)  The  estimated  unit  cost  of  each  pro- 
posed survivability  modification  and  the 
overall  program  cost  for  the  modifications. 

(6)  A  comparison  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  in  both 
the  baseline  configuration  and  the  modified 
configurations. 

(c)  Date  op  Submission  por  the  Report.— 
The  reports  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  as  follows: 

(1)  The  report  regarding  the  resulU  of 
Phase  1  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
December  1, 1985. 

(2)  The  report  regarding  the  results  of 
Phase  3  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
June  1, 1986. 

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
—At  the  end  of  title  V  (page  68,  after  line  6) 
add  the  foUowing  new  section: 
SEC  MS.  EUGIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN  AUENS  FOR 
JUNIOR  ROTC. 

Section  2031(bKl)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "are 
citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  are  citi- 
zens or  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  or  aliens 
admitted  as  minor  children  of  nonimmi- 
grants described  in  section  101(a)(lSKH)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1101(aXl5)(H)) ". 

By  Mr.  MARKET: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4): 

SEC  l»M.  RESTRICTION  ON  FUNDING  FOR  STAND- 
ARD MI88ILE-Z. 

(a)  In  General.— None  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  research,  de- 
velopment, testing,  evaluation,  or  procure- 
ment associated  with  a  nuclear  variant  of 
the  Standard  Mi88Ue-2(N)  (SM-3(N)),  the 
W81  warhead  for  the  Standard  Mlssile-3(N). 
or  any  other  nuclear  warhead  for  the  Stand- 
ard MissUe-2(N). 

(b)  Report.— Not  later  than  February  15, 
1986,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  submit 
a  report  to  Congress,  in  both  classified  and 
unclassified  form,  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(1)  A  description  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  SM-2(N)  would  be  utUlzed 
and  an  assessment  of  likely  enemy  response 
(including  countermeasures). 

(3)  A  description  of  the  release  procedures 
and  circumstances  under  which  release 
would  be  authorized  for  employment  of  the 
SM-2(N). 

(3)  An  analysis  of  conventional  alterna- 
tives to  the  SM-2(N).  including  any  neces- 
sary modification  to  the  SM-2  or  alternative 
to  the  Standard  missile  or  warhead  and  the 
associated  costs  of  those  alternatives. 

(4)  A  summary  of  all  studies  previously 
conducted  analyzing  the  Impact  of  the  use 
of  a  nuclear  naval  surface-to-air  missile  on 
United  States  Navy  vessels  and  their  equip- 
ment. 
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(5)  A  list  of  aU  ships  of  the  United  State* 
which  would  receive  the  SM-2(N)  if  It  were 
procured. 

(6)  The  number  of  additional  conventional 
armed  missiles  which  could  be  carried  by 
ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  if  the  8M- 
2(N)  were  not  deployed  and  the  impact  on 
fleet  air  defense  from  that  reduced  conven- 
tional load. 

(7)  Any  plans  or  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  armed  surface-to-air  or 
air-to-air  missile  for  fleet  defense  other 
than  the  SM-2(N). 

—Page  151,  strike  out  lines  23  and  34  (relat- 
ing to  authorization  of  funding  for  Project 
86-D-148,  special  Isotope  separation  plant 
(design  only)). 

Page  153,  strike  out  lines  13  through  15 
(relating  to  authorization  of  funding  for 
Project  84-D-135,  process  facility  modifica- 
tions, Richland.  Washington). 

Page  153,  strike  out  lines  16  through  19 
(relating  to  Project  84-D-136,  enriched  ura- 
nium converaion  facility  modificationa,  T-13 
Plant.  Oak  Ridge.  Texmessee). 
—Page  145.  line  15.  strike  out  "$503,445,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "8437.645.000". 

Page  145,  strike  out  lines  16  and  17,  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  no  amount  may  be  used  for  special  iso- 
tope separation; 

Page  145,  line  7,  strike  out  "$83,475,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$120,875,000". 

Page  145.  line  8,  insert  the  foUowing 
before     the    period:  and    of    which 

$37,400,000  shaU  be  used  to  study  and  Im- 
prove sateUite  surveillance  capabilities  for 
the  purpose  of  verifying  compliance  with  a 
negotiated  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  halting  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  high-enriched 
uranium  for  nuclear  weapons". 

Page  146.  Une  7.  strike  out  "$54,335,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$91,735,000". 

Page  146.  Une  8.  Insert  the  foUowing 
before    the    period:  and    of    which 

$37,400,000  ShaU  be  used  to  augment  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Technolo- 
gy Laboratory.  Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  Improving  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safeguards  and 
studying  the  feasibiUty  of  applying  them  to 
a  negotiated  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes  halting  the 
production  of  plutonium  and  high-enriched 
uranium  for  nuclear  weapons." 
—Insert  the  foUowing  new  section  at  the 
end  of  tiUe  X  (page  300,  after  line  4): 

SEC.  IMS.  CEILING  ON  ANNUAL  OUTTUT  OF  DOE 
PLUTONIUM  PRODUCnON  RBACTORS. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorizations  of  appropriations  in  this 
or  any  other  Act  for  national  security  pro- 
grams may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
operation  of  Department  of  Energy  military 
Plutonium  production  reactors  in  a  manner 
which  would  produce  more  plutonium  in 
any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  national  security  pro- 
grams than  was  produced  for  such  programs 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

—Insert  the  foUowing  new  section  at  the 
end  of  tlUe  IX  (page  166,  after  line  2): 

SEC  MS.  REPORT  ON  FUTURE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
WEAPONS-USEABLE  NUCLEAR  MATE- 
RIALS. 

(a)  In  Oerxkal.— Not  later  than  February 
1,  1985,  the  President  shaU  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  (in  both  classified  and  un- 
classified form)  describing  in  detaU  the 
nature  of  the  miUtary  requirement  which 
would  Justify- 

(1)  resundng  production  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  weapons  purposes;  and 


(2)  diverting  plutonium  from  nonmiUtary 
uses  to  miUtary  uses  by  enriching  it  for  use 
in  the  weapons  program. 

(b)  AoomoNAL  Spbcipic  CoMTENTa.— The 
report  should  also— 

(1)  address  the  feaaiUUty  of  establiahlng  a 
reasonable  schedule  f  ot  weapons  production 
by  utUiztng  retiremenU  of  the  W-31,  W-33, 
B-53,  and  W-53  nuclear  weapons  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  oraUoy  and  plutonium  for 
new  weapons; 

(2)  examine  the  option  of  meeting  addl- 
tkmal  miUtary  needs  for  plutonium  throocb 
blending  of  fuel-grade  with  super-grade 
stocks;  and 

(3)  explore  the  impact  of  special  isotope 
separation  technology  and  other  weapona- 
useable  material  production  Initiatives  on 
the  potential  for  further  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. 

—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  title  X  (page  300.  after  line  AY. 

SBC  ISiS.  PROHmmON  OF  PMODOCnON  or  THE 
IH-MIUJMBRR  ARTILLERY-PnED. 
ATOMIC  PBOIBCnLB. 

(a)  Limitation  op  Funds  Autboxizb»  por 
PiacAL  Tear  1986.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  auttunltatioas 
of  appropriations  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  production  of  the  155- 
millimeter  artlUery-nred.  atomic  projectile 
(W-82). 

(b)  Repeal  op  Prior  Avthorizatiok.— Sec- 
tion 1635  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Na- 
tional Security  and  Military  AppUcatlona  of 
Nuclear  Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1985 
(title  XVI  of  PubUc  Law  98-525)  Is  repealed. 

(c)  Limits  on  the  Production  op  8-lMa 
AamxaaY-FxaxD  Atomic  PioJacriLCs.- The 
total  number  of  8-iiich  artOleiy-flred  atomic 
proJectUes  (W-79)  produced  may  not  exceed 
the  number  aUocated  for  such  proJectUea  in 
the  plan  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  4.  1985,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (c)  of  section  1635 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  National  Se- 
curity and  MiUtary  Applications  of  Nuclear 
Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1985,  as  in 
effect  on  such  date. 

(d)  Conditions  Applied  to  the  Manupao- 
ture  op  8-Irch  Artillbt-Firb)  Atomic 
Projectiles.- In  the  case  of  the  8-inch  artU- 
lery-fired  proJectUe  (W-79),  the  foUowing 
conditions  shall  be  compUed  with: 

(1)  No  nich  warhead  produced  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be  pro- 
duced In  the  enhanced-radiation  version. 

(2)  No  activity  may  be  undertaken  with  re- 
spect to  research,  development,  testing, 
evaluation,  or  production  of  a  component  or 
module  which  could  be  inserted  into  the  W- 
79  warhead  to  give  it  an  myimni>mA  radiation 
capabiUty. 

(3)  In  producing  such  warheads.  speciaX 
emphaaJB  shaU  be  placed  upon  improve- 
ments In  the  safety,  security,  range  and  sur- 
vivablUty  of  such  warheads. 

(4)  Replacement  of  obsolete  artillery-fired 
atomic  proJectUes  now  in  Europe  shaU  be 
carried  out  within  the  nuclear  stodcpQe 
limits  agreed  to  by  NATO  Defense  Ministers 
at  MontebeUo.  (Canada,  in  October  1983. 
which  required  the  withdrawal  of  1,400  tac- 
tical nuclear  warheads  from  the  European 
stockpOe  In  addition  to  the  1,000  warheads 
withdrawn  in  1980. 

—Add  the  foUowing  new  section  at  the  end 
of  tiUe  X  (page  300.  after  line  4): 
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WC  ItHL  ■MWUtnOW  ON  PUNNNG  PtMl  MX  HIS- 


None  of  tbe  fundi  appropriated  puiauant 
to  an  autbortetlon  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  for  national  aecurity  procrama 
may  be  ohllgatwl  or  expended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  435  W87  warheads  for 
the  MX  missile  procram. 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  ttUe  IZ  (page  166.  after  line  3): 

gK.  SH.  PBOBniTION  ON  FONMNG  TOm  SMALL 
ATMOC  DaOLmON  MUNinON. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  an  authorlatlon  provided  in  this  title 
may  be  obUgated  or  expended  for  any  activi- 
ty carried  out  with  respect  to  the  smaU 
atomic  demolition  munitlan  (SADM). 
—Add  the  f ollowinc  new  section  at  the  end 
of  tiUe  X  (page  300.  after  line  AY. 

SK.  MM.  USmcnON  ON  nmiMNG  ON  TUDCNT 


No  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorisation provided  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  for  national  security  programs  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  for  the  production  or 
deployment  of  any  warhead/reentry  body 
fitnHfh«fM>«  atba  than  the  W76/Mark  4 
warhead/reentry  body  combination  for  the 
Trident  n  (D-S>  missile  program. 

By  Mr.  NICHOI& 
-At  the  end  of  title  m  (page  38.  after  line 
10).  insert  the  following  new  section: 

BBC     SM.     SFBdnCAnON     OT     CO«X.LOCI8TICS 

ruNcnoNB  sinuccT  to  contbact- 
iN&ouruiiirA-noN. 

(a)  In  Obrsal.- a  function  of  the  De- 
partaient  of  Defense  described  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tim  307(b)  of  the  Departmmt  of  Defense 
Authorixatloa  Act.  1965  (Public  Law  96-535: 
90  Stat.  3514).  to  be  a  logistics  activity  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  307(aX3)  of  such  Act  as  necessary  to 
m»tii»Ahi  the  Iflgistlm  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Def oise  described  In  section 
M7(aXl)  of  sudi  Act. 

(b)  DaatJUfiioN  or  Pdnctions.- The  func- 
tions to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  the 

foUowinr 

(1)  Depot  level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  misslon-easential  materiel  at  the 
f  oUowlng  activities  of  the  Army: 

ykn»ii«trtn    Army   Depot.   Anniston.    Ala- 


Naval  4lr  Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fomla.     ; 

Naval  Air  Rewort  Facility,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Cvolina. 

Naval  fir  Rework  Facility.  JacksonviUe. 
Florida.  [ 

Naval  ^  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
ginia. 

Naval  lAlr  Rework  Facility.  Pensaoola. 
norida.  ' 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island. 
San  Dlegp.  Callfomia. 

Naval  >vlatlon  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia. Pei^isylvanla. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Coiter.  Da- 
visvUle.  Rhode  Island. 

Naval  Cinistruction  Battalion  Center. 
Oulfpor^^  MississippL 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
HuenemA.  Calif omia. 

Naval  lElectronics  Systems  Engineering 
Center,  ^an  Diego.  California. 

Naval  lOrdnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Louisville.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Naval  fhlpyard.  Charleston.  South  Caroll- 

lyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
^ywd.  Long  Beach.  California, 
ipyard,  itMXt  Island.  California. 

lyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylva- 

If aval  I  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Klttery. 
Maine.    I 

Naval  fhlpyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  HawaU. 
Naval  feiipyard.  Puget  Sound.  Bremerton. 
Washln^CL 
Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Ouam. 
Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina 

Naval  Supply  Onter.  JacksonviUe.  nori- 
da. 

Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia, 
iipply  Center.  Oakland.  California. 
Supply    Center.    Pearl    Harbor. 


Saenmento 
lanAlrFoiee 

San  Ani 
Air  Fcuoe 

Warners 
RoWiMAir 

(5)  Depot-! 
nance  of 
following 
Agency: 

Defem 
lumbus.Ohla 

Defi 
icsburg. 
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Unfittka  Center.  MoCld- 
_  .CaUfonila. 
iUr  Lodstlos  Center.  KeDy 
[Texaa. 

Air    Logistics    Center. 
Base.  Oeorgla. 
distrttiutlan  and  malnte- 
:  equtpasent  at  the 
lof  theDefe 


June  18, 1985 
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Supidy  Center.  Co- 
Mechankrtwrg.  Meehan- 
asinphia,  Memidiis.  Ten- 


Defense 

Defeue 

Defense 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Defense  Ocfieral 
mood.  Vlrginl*. 

Def< 
Outer.  Mem 


Ogden.  Ogden.  Utah. 
Tracy.  Tracy.  California. 

Supply     Center. 


Corpus  Christl  Army  Depot.  Corpus  Chris- 
ti.  Texas. 
Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Crane. 


Fort  Wlngate  Army  Depot.  Gallup.  New 
Mexico. 

Letteikenny   Army  Depot.   Letterkenny. 
Pennsylvania. 

Lexlngtfm-Blue  Oraas  Army  Depot,  Lex- 
ington. KmtuAy. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunltirai  Plan.  McAl- 
ester.  Oklahoma. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Depot,   Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Pueblo.  Colorado. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texarkana. 
Texas. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  Rock  Island.  Dlinois. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  Sacramento, 
California. 

Savanna  Army  Depot,  Savanna,  Illinois. 

Smeca  Army  Depot,  Romulus.  New  Toik. 

Sharpe  Army  Dnwt.  Stodct<m.  California. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Herlong.  California. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Tobyhanna. 
Pennsylvania. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Tooele.  Utah. 

UmatilU  Army  Depot,  UmatlUa.  Oregon. 

Watervllet  Araoial.  Watervllet.  New  Toik. 

(3)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mtelon-essentlal  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Navy: 


Supply  Center.  Rkh- 
Flant     Equipment 


Supply  Center.  Phila- 


Oenter.  Battle 


Office.  Bayonne.  New 


[pply  Center,  Puget  Sound,  Bron- 
ipply  Center,  San  Diego,  Callfor- 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion, Keirport,  Washington. 

Navalj  Weapons  Station,  Charleston, 
South  Arolina. 

NavJ]Weapons  SUUon,  Colts  Necdu  Earle. 
New  Je^y. 

Naval  (Weapons  Station.  Concord,  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  I  Weapons  SUUon,  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia. 

NavaljWeapons  SUUon.  Torktown,  Virgin- 
ia. 

Navalf  Weapons  SUUon  Center  Crane,  In- 
diana. 

Navy  j  Ships  ParU  Control  Center.  Me- 
Pennsylvaola. 

Refit  Facility.  Bangor,  Bremer- 
ton. W^diington. 

(3)  Ebpot-level  distribuUon  and  mainte- 
nance^' miaslon-essenUal  material  at  the 
f  ollowlag  acUvlUes  of  the  Marine  Corps: 

Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany. 
OeoL . 

Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
Callfortila. 

(4)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance f>f  mission-essential  material  at  the 
following  acUvlties  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aero£ace  Guidance  and  Meteorology 
Centeri  Newark  Air  Force  SUUon,  Ohio. 

Ogdcgi  Air  Logistics  Center.  HOI  Air  Force 
Base.  Utah. 

Oklaiioma  City  Air  Logistics  Center, 
TinkmAlr  Force  Base,  Oklahoma. 


Defense 
delpbla.1 

Defc 
Creek*  J 

Defe 
Jersey. 

(6)  Depot-Mvel  distributian 

nance  of  ""W^  ■■■■..♦i.i  materld  at  the 
following  activities  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency:  1 

Aerospace  Center.  ITsnsss  City  Field 
Offkx.  Kusai  City.  MissoarL 

Aerovace  denter.  St  Louis  AFB.  Mlssou- 

Office  of  Distribution  Servloes.  Brook- 
mont.  Msrjia^d. 

Office  of  Distribution  Serrtoes.  Clearfield. 
Utah.  J 

Office  of  Ostrfbution  Servkses,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylfanla. 

(c)  Mattbm  iNCLuasD  Wrami  Srauiruu 
Functions.- The  functians  described  In  sub- 
secUon  (b)  Indude— 

(I)  tbe  facutles  and  equipment  at  the  ao- 
thritles  listed^  that  subsectian:  and 

(3)  the  Government  personnel  srtio 
manage  and  perform  the  w«nk  at  those  ao- 
UvlUea. 

(d)  BxcLUStoN  or  Obkain  Fdnciions.— 
SubeecUon  (b)  does  not  include  any  func- 
tion that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thlsAct- 

(1)  is  being  performed  under  oontiact  by 
mm-Oovenmient  peraonnel:  or 

(3)  has  be^  announced  to  Oongreas  fm' 
review  for  eimveislon  to  performance  by 
non-Oovemment  prrrm*"**  under  Office  of 
Management  land  Budget  Circular  A-T6. 

(e)  DafiNiAoiN.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  tnm  "mlsslon-essentlsl  materi- 
el" meam  aU  materiel  which  is  authorted 
and  avaHaUi  to  combat,  combat  support, 
combat  service  sivport.  and  combat  readi- 
ness trainingj  forces  to  accomplish  their  as- 
signed missloii. 

(f)  TmAntcai.  AmraaiBNT.— Section 
S06(bX4)  of  Oie  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorinUon  Act.  1965  (PubUc  Law  96-535;  96 
Stat.  3615).  i  amended  by  striking  out  "30- 
day  poiod"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"30-day  peribd". 

By  Mr.  jPANETTA: 
—Insert  the  lollowlng  at  the  end  of  part  C 
of  UUe  Z  (page  176.  after  line  6): 


8BC  104.  BBPDR 


(a)  In 
Army 


_^„_  ON  wamuMMKt  muagm  or 
ppnimae  MXNJCB. 

-The  Secretary  of  the 
in  this  section  referred  to 


(hereb  lafter 


as  tbe  "Secretary")  shall  conduct  a  study 
of— 

(1)  the  disparity  between  the  pay  received 
by  members  of  the  PhUlppine  Scouts  who 
served  during  World  War  n  and  the  pay  re- 
ceived by  other  tniw.;^fn  of  the  United 
States  Army  during  such  war  who  had 
grades  and  lengths  of  service  that  ocnre- 
spond  to  the  grades  and  lengths  of  service 
of  such  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts; 
and 

(3)  the  effect  of  this  disparity  on  the  re- 
tirement beneflU  of  such  members  of  the 
Philippine  Scouts  and  their  survivors. 

(b)  PAxncoLAa  SusjtTs  or  trx  Studt.— 
In  carrying  out  such  study,  the  Secretary 
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(1)  compile  a  list  of  aU  persons  who  served 
as  members  of  the  Philippine  ScouU  during 
the  period  beginning  December  7. 1941.  snd 
ending  December  31. 1946; 

(3)  compile  a  list  of  persons  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  who  are  alive  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act; 

(3)  detomine  the  amount  of  basic  pay 
each  person  deaoibed  in  paragraph  (3)  re- 
ceived for  services  rendered  ss  a  member  of 
tbe  Philippine  Scouts  during  the  poiod  de- 
scribed in  such  paragraph  and  compare  it  to 
the  amount  of  basic  pay  each  such  person 
would  have  reeelved  as  a  member  of  the 
Phlllpirine  SoouU  during  that  period  if  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  during  such  period  for  the 
Philippine  Scouts  had  been  the  same  as  tbe 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  other  memben  of  the 
United  States  Army  with  oorrespcmdlng 
grades  and  length  of  service  during  such 
period; 

(4)  determine  the  amount  of  retired  pay 
that  each  person  described  in  paragraph  (3) 
is  enUUed  to  receive  as  retired  pay  flXMn  the 
Army  as  a  result  of  service  rendered  as  a 
Philippine  Scout  and  compare  it  to  the 
amount  such  person  would  receive  with  re- 
spect to  periods  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  payable  to  such  person  during  the 
period  described  in  paragraph  (1)  had  been 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  to  any  other 
member  of  the  United  States  Army  with  the 
corresponding  grade  and  length  of  service 
during  such  period:  and 

(5)  detomine  possible  opUons.  and  the 
oosU  of  each,  for  recalculating  the  retire- 
ment pay  of  persons  described  in  paragraph 
(3).  tnrJiHling  survivor  benefits,  in  order  to 
remedy  the  disparity  in  pay  received  by 
such  persons  diulng  their  service  as  Philip- 
pine SoouU 

(c)  Rvon.— <1)  The  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit, within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Soiate  and  House  of 
ReiHresentaUves  a  report  containing  the 
findings  and  condusians  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b). 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  detenoines  that— 

(A)  the  documents  necessary  to  cranpQe 
the  lisU  and  make  the  determinations  under 
subsection  (b)  are  not  attainable  through 
reascmable  efforts;  or 

(B)  the  cost  of  r«tnpnt¥if  such  llste  and 
making  such  determinations  is  excessive, 

the  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  such  Committees  with  a  JusU- 
f icatlon  of  such  determlnatton. 

(3)  If  a  report  is  made  to  the  Committees 
under  paragraph  (3).  the  report  to  such 
Committees  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
based  on  the  best  inf  cnmaUon  that  can  be 
reasonably  obtained  without  excessive  costs. 


of 


ByMr.PARRIS: 
—Add  the  following  section  at  the  end 
UUe  X  (page  300,  after  line  4): 

McmimTAMJMnmfroriiiNimniAcgwnH 
uaracr  to  rai  nnouas  and 
oomoMPTioN  or  auxmhmjc  acv. 
nucn  ON  muTABT  msrALLA- 
noNa 

(a)  In  OKNnAi — Section  3663  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  tnunjif^  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (3),  the  mtnhniim  age.  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (4XB).  established  by  a  State  law 
shall  be  established  and  enforced  as  the 
miiitwiiiiw  age  on  military  itMtan«M^fm  locat- 
ed in  that  State. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  military  installa- 
tion iftrat^ 

"(A)  in  more  than  one  State;  or 

"(B)  in  one  State  but  within  40  miles  of 
another  State,  Mexico,  or  Canada, 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  establish  and 
enforce  the  minimiim  age  established  by  the 
State  law,  Mexican  law,  or  f^i»»«Wf«i  law,  as 
the  case  may  be.  that  has  the  lower  mini- 
mum age. 

"(3XA)  The  commanding  officer  of  a  mm. 
tary  installation  may  grant  tenqwrary  ex- 
emptions to  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)  if  such  officer  determines  that  such  ex- 
emption is  justified  by  special  circum- 
stances, as  defined  in  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(B)  Each  commanding  officer  of  each 
military  installation  shall  submit  a  report 
every  six  months  to  the  Secretary  con- 
oemed  containing  a  descripUon  of  the 
nature.  duraUon.  and  Justification  of  each 
exemption  made  by  such  office  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  during  the  six-numth  period 
immediately  preceding  the  month  in  which 
the  report  is  filed.  The  first  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  300  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)  Each  report  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shall  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  report. 

"(D)  as  soon  as  practicable  afto'  receiving 
the  first  transmittal  of  reporU  from  all  of 
the  Secretaries  concerned  under  subpara- 
graph (C).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
ing- 

"(1)  the  first  report  submitted  by  each 
Secretary  concerned  tmder  subparagraph 
(C); 

"(U)  the  military  installations  affected  by 
paragraph  (3);  and 

"(ill)  any  information  with  respect  to  any 
administration  or  other  problem  resulting 
from  the  aiq>lication  of  the  provtelons  of 
this  subsection. 

"(B)  After  the  transmittal  of  the  mwrt 
under  subparagraph  (D),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  reporU  under  this 
subsection  to  Congress  only  when  requested 
by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
monber  of  either  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  or  of  House  of  Repre- 
aentativea. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection: 

"(A)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(B)  'mtnlminw  age'  means  the  tnliUmnm 

age  or  ages  established  for  persoos  who  may 
purchase,  possess,  or  consume  alcoholic  bev- 


(b)  CONFOUONO  AlONDltXNTS.— (1)  SCCtiOn 

3683(b)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "section"  in  subsection  (b)  and  insertli« 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsecUon  (a)". 

(3)  Section  6  of  the  1961  Ameitdmento  to 
the  Umversal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (60  U.8.C.  App.  473)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Tbe"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  section 
3663  of  title  10,  United  States  Code.  the". 

"(c)  TTmnrai  AmNiiMNTS.— (1)  The  sec- 
tion heading  for  section  3663(c)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  "■'"^t^il  to  read  as 
follows: 

-93M>.   BiHa— IJwiai   ^ 
|C  far  the 


(3)  The  item  for  section  3683  in  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  dutpter  159 
of  swdi  UUe  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"1 3663.  Relinquishinent  of  legislaUve  Juris- 
diction; mfaitmimi  age  for  the 
purchase  and  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages." 

(d)  Erracnvs  Datx.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  90 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

By  Mr.  RUDD: 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  add  the  following 
new  section: 
sac  iwiL  nvDT  by  sccsbtaby  or  okrnbs. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  make  a 
study  of  the  dealraMllty  of  reinstating  the 
death  penalty  as  an  alternative  penalty  for 
persons  convicted  of  eipianage  relating  to 
the  national  defense,  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  any  related  recommendations  for  legis- 
lation, not  later  than  the  thirtieth  day  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
—Page  39,  after  line  14.  insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

8CC   M7.   (XHHOmON   ON    HWBgAini.   DgYKLOT- 
MKNT.  innNC.  AND  KVALUAIION. 

(a)  Iv  GnBUL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  not  less  than  6  percent  of  the 
amounto  appropriated  pursuant  to  authori- 
sations made  by  this  title  shall  be  eq>ended 
for  contracts  entered  Into  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  so- 
cially and  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
viduals (as  defined  by  section  6  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  regulaUoiw  issued  under 
such  section),  historically  Black  colleges  and 
universities,  and  minority  institutions  (as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  pur- 
suant to  the  general  Education  Provisions 
Act). 

(b)  ExcxmoN.— After  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  set  aside  the  smount  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  to  be  used  for  the  pur^ 
poses  described  in  such  subsection,  the  Seo- 
retary  may  use  any  of  such  amounto  for  au- 
thoriied  research,  development  testing,  or 
evaluation  oontracto  other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  if  each  such  con- 
tract is  Justified  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and 
a  rqwrt  is  submitted  to  Congress  describing 
such  Justification  no  later  than  60  days 
before  such  contract  is  entered  into. 

By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
—Page  33.  after  line  33.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

BSCIU.  OONDmON  ON  PBOCUUMKNT. 

(a)  IH  GxNxaAi Except  as  provided  in 

subsection  (b),  not  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the 
authorisations  made  by  this  title  shall  be 
expended  for  contracto  with  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  omtrolled  by  socially 
and  ec(momlcally  disadvantaged  Indlvlduala, 
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■>  defined  In  section  8  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  such 
section. 

(b)  EzamoH.— After  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  set  aside  the  amount  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poaes  deaerfbed  In  such  subaection,  the  Sec- 
retary may  use  any  of  such  amounts  for  au- 
thoriaed  procurement  contracts  other  than 
those  described  In  such  subaection  if  each 
such  contract  U  Justified  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  a  report  is  submitted  to  Congress 
deacribing  such  Justification  no  later  than 
M  days  before  such  contract  is  entered  into. 

By  Mrs.  8CHROEDER: 
—At  the  end  of  part  B  of  UUe  X  (page  172. 
after  line  30)  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

8BC  mi.  CONTDiVKD  OPUATION  BY  THB  SBCRE- 
TAKY  or  DBPKNSB  OP  THE  DBFENSE 
DKPCNDCNT8'  EDUCATION  SYSTEM. 

(a)  AMsnnapna  to  DsPAJtmsiiT  or  Educa- 
TiOR  OaoAHiZAnoR  Acr.— <1>  Sections 
aOMe).  aos.  303.  and  401(f)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  Organization  Act  (20 
VJa.C.  3412(e).  3418.  3443.  and  3461(f))  are 
m>ealed. 

(2)  Section  419(a)  of  such  Act  (20  V£.C. 
3479(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(3)  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (20  VS.C. 
3503(a»  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  The  table  of  ctmtents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  rehUtng  to  sections  208  and  302. 

(5)  Section  414(b)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3474(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "302.". 

(b)  AMEinafBm  to  DvEiiaK  Dkpcrdkkts' 
Educatiok  Act  op  1978.— (1)  Section  1402  of 
the  Defense  Dependents'  Education  Act  of 
1978  (20  U.aC.  921)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  the 
educational  programs  and  practices  of  the 
defense  dependents'  education  system.". 

(2XA)  Subaection  (aXl)  of  section  1410  of 
such  Act  (20  VAC.  938)  is  amended  by 
ad(Ung  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  membership  of  each  such 
advisory  committee  shall  also  include  one 
nonvoting  member  designated  by  the  orga- 
nisation recognised  as  the  exclusive  bargain- 
ing representative  of  the  employees  working 
at  the  schooL". 

(B)  The  first  sentence  of  subaection  (b)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Members"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  in  the  case  of  a  nonvoting  membei- 
deslgnated  under  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (aXl).  members". 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Defense." 

(3XA)  Subaection  (a)  of  section  1411  of 
such  Act  (30  X7.S.C.  929)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(aXl)  There  Is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def  mse  an  Advisory  CouncU  on  De- 
pen«iants'  Education  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'C:ouncil').  The 
Council  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  or  their  respective 
designees: 

"(B)  13  individuals  appointed  Jolntiy  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Education  who  shall  be  individuals  who 


have  demonstrated  an  interest  in  the  field 
of  primaiy  or  secondary  education  and  who 
shall  include  representatives  of  professional 
employe*  organizations,  school  administra- 
tors, snd  parents  of  students  enrolled  In  the 
defense  dependents'  education  system,  and 
one  student  enrolled  in  such  system;  and 

"(C>  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  of  the  Secretary  of  Education. 

"(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Council 
from  pTDfesslonal  employee  organizations 
shall  be  Individuals  designated  by  those  or- 
ganizations. 

"(3)  Ttte  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee,  and  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, tr  the  Secretary's  designee,  shall 
serve  as  tochaiimen  of  the  CouncU. 

"(4)  The  Director  shall  be  the  Executive 
SecretaiT  of  the  council.". 

(4)  Siteectlon  (bXl)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ai^l"  before  "the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion". 

(5)  Silbsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amende^— 

(A)  bjl  striking  out  "at  least  four  times 
each  ye4r"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
least  tw4  times  each  year"; 

(B)  bylstriking  out  paragraph  (2): 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
and  (5)  as  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and  (4).  re- 
spectively; and 

(D)  bf  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Educ- 
tion" ini  paragraph  (4)  (as  redesignated  by 
subparagraph  (C)  of  this  paragn^)  and  in- 
serting p  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense", r 

(c)  ^oHTORMiiio  AMXHDiiBirr.— Section 
5316  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of 
Education  for  Overseas  Dependents.  De- 
partment of  Education.". 
—At  tht  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  sec^on: 
8w.    .  nteEZE  at  itss  appropriation  level. 

The  t«tal  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriations  in 
this  Act^may  not  exceed  (214.836.235,000. 
— Psge  43,  after  line  21.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  Mt.  kxBBCISE  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHORITIES  RE- 
I       LATING  TO  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OF 
DEPABTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

For  purposes  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Departqient  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
DefensO  shall  exercise  the  following  au- 

thortti4: 

(1)  Authorities  aaalgned  to  the  Director  of 
the  Offlce  of  Penonnel  Management  under 
section  5.2(a)  of  Executive  Order  Niunber 
10577  (•  U.S.C.  3301  note),  relating  to  inves- 
tlffatioq  of  the  suitability  of  applicants. 

(3)  i^thoritiea  aaalgned  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  under  Executive 
Order  Fumber  10450  (6  U.S.C.  7311  note), 
relatlnf  to  security  requirementa  for  Feder- 
al employees. 

—Page  L68.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  foUowing 
titie  (aid  redeaignate  the  succeeding  titie 
and  sec  ions  accordingly): 

Tmj  I X-MILITARY  PAMILY  POUCY 
^         AMDPROORAMS 
SEC  IMi  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  titie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Military 
Family  Act". 

SEC  1M9,  OFFICE  OF  FAMILY  POUCY. 

rABLismaiiT.— There  la  hereby  ea- 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
an  Office  of  Family  Policy  (herein- 
this  section  referred  to  as  the 
').  The  Offlce  ahall  be  under  the  As- 
slstanti  Secretary  of  Defense  dealgnated  on 
May  li  1985,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
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Defense  for  |(anpower.  Installations,  and 
Logistics. 

(b)  Duma.— The  Office  shall  coordinate 
programs  and  activities  of  the  military  de- 
partments rel^ttaig  to  military  families  and 
shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activities,  and  poUciea  re- 
Uting  to  militiry  families. 

(c)  RxpoKT.^The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  report  to  Congress,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30,  19$6.  The  report  shall  include— 

(Da  deacribtion  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  and  the  composition  of  iU  staff;  and 

(3)  the  recocmiendations  of  the  Office  for 
legislative  and  administrative  action  to  en- 
hance the  welj-belng  of  military  families. 

SBC   IMI.  TRANSFER  OF  MILITARV  FAMILY  RE- 
CENTER. 

Family  Resource  Onter  of 
it  of  Defense  is  hereby  trans- 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
for  Health  Affairs  to  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
designated  on  May  1,  1985,  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Instal- 
lations, and  li^istics. 

SBC  1M4.  SURVEYS  OF  MIUTARY  FAMIUBS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  conduct 
surveys,  without  clearance  from  any  other 
Federal  agen^,  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  existing  Federal  programs  relating 
to  military  families  and  the  need  for  new 
programs. 

SEC  1N6.  FAMILY  MEMBERS  SERVING  ON  ADVISO- 
RYiOOMMTITEBS. 

A  committie  within  the  Departinent  of 
Defense  which  advises  or  assists  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  any  function 
which  affecta  members  of  militaiy  families 
and  which  includes  members  of  military 
families  in  Ita  membership  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered an  advisory  committee  under  section 
3(3)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  UAC.  Apa.)  solely  because  of  such  mem- 
berriiip.         I 

SEC    ItM.    Elf>LOYMENT    OPPORTUNITIES    FOR 
M^JTARY  SPOUSES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  issue  regu- 
lations to  ensure  that— 

(1)  notice  of  any  vacant  position  in  the 
Department  {of  Defense  is  provided  in  a 
maimer  rea^nably  designed  to  reach 
spouses  of  otembers  of  the  Armed  Forces 
whose  pemuBient  duty  stations  are  In  the 
same  geogiMhic  area  as  the  area  in  which 
the  position^  located; 

(3)  the  spopae  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forcea  who  4PPUes  'or  a  vacant  position  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  considered  for  any 
such  posltioq  located  in  the  same  geograph- 
ic area  as  the  permanent  duty  station  of  the 
member;       1 

(3)  the  quilified  spouse  of  a  member  of 
the  Aimed  {Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  Statef  may  be  appointed  to  a  vacant 
IKMltion  In  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
the  same  geogr^hic  area  as  the  permanent 
duty  station  of  the  member  without  regard 
to  the  provWona  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive servsse;  and 

(4)  all  Deikrtment  of  Defense  nonappro- 
priated ftmd  activities  give  preference  in 
hiring  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  stationed  in  the  same  geo- 
graphic uea  as  the  nonappropriated  fund 
activity.        I 

SBC  IMT.  YOUTH  SPONSORSHIP  PROGRAM. 

The  Secr^ary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
for  the  eatafallahment  at  each  military  in- 
stallation of  a  youth  sponsorship  program 
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to  faciliute  the  Integration  of  dependent 
children  of  members  of  the  Armed  FV>rces 
into  new  surroundings  when  relocation  to 
that  military  Installation  is  a  result  of  a  per- 
manent change  of  station.  Such  a  program 
shall  provide  for  involvement  of  dependent 
children  of  members  sUtioned  at  the  mili- 
tary installation. 

SEC  IMS.  STUDENT  TRAVEL  WnWN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  travel  and  transportation  of 
dependent  students  of  military  personnel 
stationed  overseas  may  be  obligated  for 
transportation  allowances  for  travel  within 
or  between  the  contiguous  United  States. 

SEC  ItM.  RELOCATION  AND  HOUSING. 

(a)  Relocatioh  Assistaiice.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may,  subject  to  available  ap- 
propriations, enter  into  contracU  with  firms 
which  provide  assistance  to  individuals  relo- 
cating from  one  geographic  area  to  another 
to  provide  such  assistance  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  and  members  of 
their  f amUies. 

(b)  Amortizaton  Period  roR  Parkihc  Fa- 

CIUTIES    FOR    House    TRAIUCRS    AND    MOBILI 

Homes.— Subsection  (k)  of  section  403  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "15-year  period"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "35-year  period". 

(c)  Cost  or  Unaccokpaiiixd  PnaoirnxL 
Housing  roR  Mzmbbu  or  Uhipouikd  Sbtv- 
icx.— Section  5911  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaection: 

"(h)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  service 
on  a  permanent  change  of  duty  station  or 
temporary  duty  orders  and  occupying  unac- 
companied personnel  housing— 

"(1)  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
subaection  (c)  to  pay  a  rental  rate  or  charge 
based  on  the  reasonable  value  of  the  quar- 
ters and  facilities  provided;  and 

"(2)  shall  pay  such  lesser  rate  or  charge  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establishes  by  reg- 
ulation.". 

SEC  l«a  FOOD  PROGRAM& 

(a)  Food  Costs  for  Ckrtaik  Enlisted 
Members.— Section  1011  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subaection: 

"(c)  Enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  E-1. 
E-2,  E-^.  and  E-4,  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families,  may  not  be  charged  for 
meals  sold  at  messes  in  exceas  of  a  level  suf- 
ficient to  cover  food  costs.". 

(b)  REntBUSSXKEIlT    FOR    FOOD    AT    C^HILD 

Care  Facilities  Overseas.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  payments,  from  ap- 
propriated funds,  to  military  child  care  fa- 
cilities overseas  for  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  food  and  food  preparation.  The 
amounts  of  such  payments  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  aa  payments  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  re- 
imbursement to  child  care  facilities  in  the 
United  SUtes  under  section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  1766). 

(c)  Report  oh  IsauiHa  Food  Stamp  Cou- 
pons to  Overseas  Householdb  op  Mnni«»« 
Stationed  Ourannc  tbx  United  STATxa.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
31. 1985,  on  the  feasibility  of  having  the  De- 
partment Issue  food  stamp  coupons  to  over- 
seas households  of  members  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States.  The  report  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing 
the  coupons:  and 

(2)  legislative  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations for  providing  for  the  Issuance  of 
the  coupons. 
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SEC  1*1 1.  REPORTING  OF  CHILD  ABUSE. 

(a)  III  GxMXRAL.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  request  each  State  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  any  report 
the  State  receives  of  known  or  suspected  in- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in  which 
the  person  having  care  of  the  chUd  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  (or  the  spouse 
of  the  member). 

(b)  Dkpuiition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "child  abuse  and  neglect" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  3(1)  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  (42  VA.C.  5102). 

SBC  inx.  MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTING  RBQUIRB- 
MENT8. 

(a)  HousiHc  AvAiLABiUTy.— <1)  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congreaa  a  report  on  the 
availability  and  affordability  of  off-base 
housing  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families. 

(2)  The  report  shall— 

(A)  examine  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  for  each  pay  grade  and  for  all  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  United  Statea  and 
for  appropriate  overaeaa  locationa;  and 

(B)  examine  the  relocation  aaaistanoe  pro- 
vided by  the  Departinent  of  Defenae  inci- 
dent to  a  permanent  change  of  station  by  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  locating 
housing  at  the  member's  new  duty  station 
and  in  disposing  of  housing  at  the  member's 
old  duty  station. 

(b)  Need  por  Assistahcs  to  DEPmusjirs 
Ertbumc  New  Sboonsaxt  Schools. -Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  sulnnit  to  Ck>ngrea8  a  report  rec- 
ommending administrative  and  legialative 
action  to  assist  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  making  a  permanent  change 
of  station  so  that  a  dependent  child  who 
transfers  between  secondary  schools  with 
different  graduation  requirements  is  not 
subjected  to  unnecessary  disruptions  in  edu- 
cation or  Inequitable,  unduly  burdensome, 
or  duplicative  education  requirements. 

SEC  IMS.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

This  UUe  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 

1985.  

By  Mr.  DENNY  SMITH: 
—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  B 
of  UUe  X  (page  17^  after  line  30): 

SECTION    Itlt.    BABE    CLOSURES    AND    REAUGN- 
MENTB. 

(a)  In  OENEaAi — Subaection  (a)  of  section 
2687  of  tiUe  10,  United  Statea  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  dauaea  (1)  and  (3)  and 
inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(1)  any  doaure  of  a  military  inatallation 
or  realignment  with  reapeet  to  a  military  in- 
stallation if.  as  detennlned  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defenae.  the  number  of  dvUlana  em- 
ployed on  the  inatallation  at  the  time  of  the 
Secretary's  adminiatrative  dedaion  regard- 
ing the  doaure  or  realignment  la  equal  to  or 
greater  than  one  percent  of  the  number  of 
dvilians  employed  at  such  time  In  the 
region  in  which  the  installation  is  located; 
or";  and 

(2)  by  redealgnatlng  dauae  (3)  aa  dauae 
(2)  and  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  In  aueh 
dauae  both  plaoea  It  appeara. 

(b)  Acnom  To  Be  Taken  Bbpoxx  CXosuxx 
OR  Realiobmemt.— SubaecUoD  (b)  of  such 
section  is  amended— 

(Din  dauae  (S>- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "final";  and 

(B)  by  atriking  out  "and  a  detaUed"  and 
all  that  followa  through  "realignment"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  a  concise  state- 


ment of  the  Secretary's  findings  concerning 
the  sodoeconomic  Impact  of  the  proposed 
cloeure  or  realignment,  and  a  succinct  Justi- 
fication for  the  proposed  dosure  or  realign- 
ment with  respect  to  the  oost-effectlveneas. 
strategic  and  operational  aspects  of  the  do- 
sure  or  realignment;";  and 
(3)  in  clause  (4>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "60"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "30"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "statement  and"  before 
"Justification";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "has"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "have". 

(c)  DxPDnnoNB.— Subaection  (d)  of  such 
section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(1)  'Military  installation'  means  a  base, 
camp,  post,  station,  yard,  center,  or  other 
activity  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  which  is  locat- 
ed within  any  of  the  several  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  (Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Ouam.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  (2):  ".  base  oper- 
ating support  peraonnel.  and  nonappropriat- 
ed fund  personnel". 

(d)  ErPBcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  doaure  or  realignment  of  a 
military  installation  that  is  first  publicly  an- 
nounced after  January  1. 1986. 

By  Mr.  SIKOR8KI: 
(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ou.) 

—Strike  out  section  1017  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Nichols 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

SEC  1«17.  SUBPOENAS  OP  DBPEN8E  CONTRACTOR 
RECOROe. 

Section  2313  of  titie  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  re- 
quire by  sul4>oena  the  production  of  any 
bocrtcs.  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  puiposea  of  subaec- 
tion (a)  or  the  purpoaea  of  aecUon  230e(f )  of 
thla  titie. 

"(2)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shaU  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
SUtea  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae under  thia  aubaeetion  ahall  be  prompt- 
ly ddegated  to  eadi  of  the  followinr 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  Preaident,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  director  of  the  defmse  agency  or 
other  dement  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae that  has  responsibility  for  audlU  of 
defenae  oontracU". 

—Page  172.  after  line  20.  inaert  the  foUow- 
ing new  aection: 

SEC   Mil   REPORT  ON  CIVILIAN  I«FEN8E   PRO- 
CUREMENT. 

(a)  Report.- The  General  Accounting 
Office  shall  conduct  a  study  of  the  methods 
by  which  weapon  system  acquisition  could 
be  managed  by  dvillan  personnel.  Within 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  Office  shall  transmit  a  report  to 
the  Congreaa  containing  the  findings  and 
condualons  reached  aa  a  result  of  such 
study. 

(b)  Depiniiioii.- For  puriKises  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  "weapon  system  acquisition"  means 
the     development     and     procurement     of 
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weapon  aystemB  to  be  utOiied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Oefenae,  Includlnc  kU  InitUl 
componenta.  vare  or  replacement  parts, 
hardware,  aottware.  and  aatodated  equlp- 
ment.  whkh  (unction  tocetber  to  give  the 
weapMi  system  the  capability  to  carry  out 
the  mission  for  which  it  is  developed  and 
procured. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—At  the  end  of  section  1016  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Nichols 
amendment,  insert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(d)  ArrucABiLiTT  to  SuacoimACTs.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shaU  require,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, that  the  provisions  of  section  2423  of 
ttUe  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsecUon  (a),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  such  section. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—In  section  1010  of  the  material  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  Nichols  amendment, 
insert  ".  liKduding  legal  fees"  after  "Profes- 
sional and  consulting  services"  in  subsection 
(dX2KH)  of  the  section  2334  of  UUe  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  which  is  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  such  section  1016. 

(Substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Nichols.) 
—Page  142.  strike  out  line  9  and  Imert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  succeeding  section  accordingly): 
TITLE    VIII— PROCUREMENT    POLICY 

REFORM    AND    OTHER    PRCXHTRE- 

BfENT  MATTERS 
SEC  8*1.  8HOKT  TTTLE. 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Procurement  Waste  and  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1985". 

8SC  tSX.  PUBPOSBS. 

The  purposes  of  this  title  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  items  of  Indirect  costs 
included  by  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  In  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waste  of  Federal  ftmds  and  to 
ensure  that  such  costs  do  not  Include  Items 
of  expenditures  for  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract;  and 

(3)  to  place  the  burden  on  the  contractor 
(including  the  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) '•»*<mtng  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  indirect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  under  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  allowable  and  to  ensure  that  all 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

BBC  an.  ALLOWABLE  (X>ST8. 

(a)  Rkolatioh  op  Allowable  Costs  Pat- 
able  TO  Dbpehsx  ComsACTORS.— (1)  Chapter 
137  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

t  aS4.  AUOTraUc  cMt*  nSw  ScfoMC  CMtncU 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  all  covered  contracts  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  and  that  no 
contractor  receives  payment  for  Indirect 
costs  not  allowed  by  or  under  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  reqtiire  that  if  a  con- 
tractor submits  to  the  Departaient  of  De- 
fense a  proposal  (at  the  time  of  final  settle- 
ment of  contract  costs  or  at  any  other  time) 


covering  any  indirect  cost  incurred  by  the 
contractor  for  any  period  after  such  costs 
have  beeit  accrued  which  ladudea.  as  deter- 
mined by  Ithe  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  sub- 
mlssicm  oi  one  or  more  indirect  costs  that 
are  speci|ied  by  sUtute  (other  than  this 
)  or  regulation  as  unallowable— 

(A)  ^1  costs,  including  such  unallowable 
indirect  cfsts.  covered  by  that  proposal  shall 
be  disallofred  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(B)  iia  Secretary  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor t«  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  abual  to  the  greater  of  $10,000  or— 
"(i)  thelamount  of  the  indirect  cost  unal- 
lowable itnder  such  statute  or  regulation, 
plus  interest;  or 

"(11)  if  the  cost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  delermined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  profosal.  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  extractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amofnt  of  such  unallowable  indirect 
cost,  pluslinterest. 

"(2)  Ad  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contracttprovlsion  required  by  paragraph 
[ow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
ir— 

be  considered  a  final  decision 
of  section  6  of  the  Contracts 
of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605);  and 

(B)  shall  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  U.8.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computeo— 

"(A)  frpm  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretary:  and 

"(B)  aC  the  ^pllcaUe  rate  prescribed  by 

the  Secrtftary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 

6621  of  me  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  Tqe  following  costs  are  not  allowable 

indirect  oosts  under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Obets  of  entertainment,  including 
amusem^t.  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  tests  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (stich  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporU- 
tion.  andigratulties). 

"(2)  C«sts  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indire^y)— 

"(A)  congressional  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  State;  or 

"(B)  executive  branch  action  on  any  regu- 
latory or  contract  matter  pending  before  an 
executive  branch  agency  (other  than  rea- 
sonable gnd  necessary  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
pwing  ai  contract  submission  or  proposal  in 
responsa  to  any  solicitation). 

"(3)  Ctsts  Incurred  in  defense  of  any  civil 
or  crimi^  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding ^including  filing  of  any  false  certif  1- 
lught  by  the  United  States  where 
r  is  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of 
similar  proceeding  (including  filing 
Ication). 
"(4)  I%yments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of,   or  failure  to 
comply  with.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  for- 
eign laifB  and  regulations,  except  when  in- 
curred ^  a  result  of  compliance  with  specif- 
ic terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
specific  twritten  instructions  from  the  con- 
tractinfl  officer  authorizing  in  advance  such 
paymenu  in  accordance  with  applicable  reg- 
ulation* of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(S)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organisation. 

"(6)  (3oste  of  bulk  purchases  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  file  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote tlie  contractor  or  its  products. 
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"(9)  CosU 
memorabilia, 
souvenirs. 

"(10)  Other  dost  items  Identified  by  regu- 
laUon  which  tte  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(11)  Except  M  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
costs  for  travd  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costf  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  comii(ercial  fare  for  travel  by  air 
ccmunon  carrifr  between  the  points  in- 
volved. I 

"(cXl)  SubsefcUon  (bXll)  may  be  waived 
by  the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  de- 
termines that  fravel  by  air  common  carrier 
at  standard  fai^ 

"(A)  would  rsquire  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours:  I 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel: 
"(C)  would   result  in  overall  increased 
costs  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 
"(D)  would  4ot  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  pcfton  traveling. 

"(3)  Subsectim  (bXll)  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  deter- 
mines that  tnvel  by  aircraft  other  than  a 
common  carrie^— 
"(A)  Is-        I 

"(1)  spedficifllly  authorised  under  the  con- 
tract; or  I 
"(11)  impractical;  and 

"(B)  is  for  b^isiness  piirposes  and  requires 
the  use  of  sudl  aircraft. 

"(3)  CoeU  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXll)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  Ttmaia  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  ^ragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (3)  If  the  exception  is  fully  docu- 
mented and  Ji^itified,  including,  in  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2).  full 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes.  Any  waiver  by  the  con- 
tracting of  fins'  shall  be  made  in  writing  in 
advance  of  th«  travel  or  at  such  other  times 
as  the  officer  ^cosiders  reasonable. 

"(dxl)  The]  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regflations.  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b).  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowability  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costs  \  inder  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  Suih  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  In  developing  specific  criteria 
for  the  allowability  of  such  costs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cowder  whether  reimbursement 
of  such  costs  by  the  United  States  Is  in  the 
best  interest  Of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulations— 

"(A)  shall  define  and  Interpret  in  reasona- 
ble detail  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  indudmg  the  cost  requirements  of 
subsecUon  (bl  that  are  unallowable  and  al- 
lowable undei  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  df.  Defense;  and 

(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
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ions  under  paragraph  (1) 

um.  clarify  the  cost  prind- 

to  a  contractor  of  the  follow- 


lent. 
morale  and  welfare. 
,ty  relations. 
faciliUes. 
onal  and  consulting  services. 
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"(J)  Travel. 

"(K)  Public  relations. 

"(L)  Hotel  and  meal  and  related  alcoholic 
and  other  beverages  expenses. 

"(M)  Membership  in  civic,  community, 
and  professional  organteatlons. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shaU  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsecUon  (cXl)  shaU  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulaUons  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentaUon  to 
support  the  aUowabllity  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  which  includes  (or 
may  reasonably  include)  any  indirect  costs 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  such  docu- 
mentation Is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
aUowabiUty  of  the  cost,  the  cost  shaU  be 
challenged  by  the  Secretary  and  It  shaU 
become  expressly  unallowable  and  not  sub- 
ject to  negotiaUon. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  each  indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's Submission  for  final  overhead  setUe- 
ment  applied  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  specifically  unallowable  under  law  or 
regulation  and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  unallowable  shaU  be  con- 
sidered for  resolution  separately  from  the 
resolution  of  other  challenged  costs.  If  stich 
challenged  cost  cannot  be  resolved  separate- 
ly, then  the  setUement  ouiy  include  an  ag- 
gregate amount  for  the  settiement  of  all 
such  challenged  costs  if — 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  cost  under  appUcable  cost  prindpler. 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  and 

'(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  of  that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  payment  as 
an  allowable  Indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  that  contract  or  any  other  contract  of 
the  contractor  with  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  defense  contract  auditor  be 
present  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  contractor  regarding  a  determination  of 
the  allowability  of  indirect  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor. If,  in  exceptional  drcumstanoes, 
such  auditor  cannot  reasonably  be  present, 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer. 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  interim  or  final  setUement  of  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
be  required  to  certify  that  all  indirect  costs 
included  in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  Is  as  follows: 

"  'cBanncATB  op  ovbkbxad  costs 

"  'This  is  to  certify  that: 

'"1.  I  have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herewith: 

"  '2.  All  costs  included  in  this  claim  for 
(overhead  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
Uement for  identify  period)  are  allowable  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracts to  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
pUcable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  include  any  costs 
which  are  unallowable  under  applicable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as  (without  limitation):  advertising  and 
public  relations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedings, and  goodwill:  and 

"  '4.  AU  ooats  Included  in  this  claim  benefit 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
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strably  related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
oontractts)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct'. 

"(3)  Such  certiflcation  ahaU  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide that,  in  establishing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  coaU 
to  a  contractor  for  which  final  settlement 
will  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such  rates  shall 
be  based  upon  amounts  incurred  by  such 
contractor  for  indirect  costs  leas  any 
amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  audits  of  contracts  and 
amounts  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $25,000— 

"(1)  that  b  flexibly  priced;  or 

"(2)  f<»-  which  cost  or  pricing  data  Is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2334.  Allowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  Rboulatiohs.— <1)  Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  publish 
final  regulations  required  by  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2324  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  section  22  of  the  Office  of  Fedoal  Pro- 
curement Act  (41  U.8.C.  418b).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  such  regulation  at  least 
once  every  three  years  and  tbe  results  of 
that  review,  taking  into  consideration  expe- 
rience, shall  be  made  public 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Aimed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives— 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulattons  to  be 
prescribed  in  aonnxlance  with  paragraph 
(l):and 

(B)  a  report  identifying— 

(i)  the  nature  of  tbe  proposed  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
lations to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
allowability  of  oontractor  costs:  and 

(11)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs. 

(3)  At  the  time  such  proposed  regulations 
and  r^Mrt  are  submitted  to  such  ocmmit- 
tees,  they  shall  also  be  published  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral Register  for  purposes  of  public  com- 
ment of  not  less  than  SO  days. 

(c)  Erracnvs  Dan.— Seetkni  3334  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  to  costs  Incurred  imder 
any  contract  entered  into  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  such  costs  are  tncuired  at  any 
time  60  days  after  such  regulatlans  are  pro- 
mulgated. Such  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  ottered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  tbe  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  particular 
tenns  of  the  contract  existing  before  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations  are  such  that 
the  provisions  of  that  section  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  contract 

(d)  AppucABiLiTr  TO  SmcoimuciB.- Tbe 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require  to  the  m»»<m»m>  extent  poasi- 
ble  that  the  provlsiona  of  section  2423  of 
UUe  10,  United  States  Co&t,  as  added  by 


subsection  (a),  shaU  aptdy  to  all  subcontnc- 
tors  of  any  covered  contract  as  that  term  is 
deflned  in  such  section. 
8K.  ISt.  SUBPOOtAS  OP  OOBm  OOffTBACrOB 


Section  2313  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  f (dlowtng  new  subsection: 

"(dxi)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papera,  or  records  of  a 
oontractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  tat  tbe  purposes  of  subsec- 
ti<m  (a)  or  tbe  purposes  of  section  2S06(f )  of 
this  title. 

"(1)  Any  such  subpoena.  In  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court 

"(3)  The  autbority  of  tbe  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  shall  be  prompt- 
ly delegated  to  twelh.  of  tbe  f  ollowlnr 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense sppolnted  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  element  of  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibility  for  audita  of 
defense  contracts.". 
SBC  SH.  LimrAiioN  ON  AaNcmnmB  op  pbinq- 

PAL  OONIBACnNG  OPPKBBS. 

(a)  LnoT  on  Tools  or  Dott  a«s  Rxas- 
simniBHTS.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  yean  tbe  maximum 
tour  of  duty  for  s^dch  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  JurteUctlan  of  tbe  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer  and 

(2)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  poaltiop  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
or  any  contractor  ■f*pi^»^  ^tb  that  coo- 
tractor  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  previous  sudi  assignment 

(b)  WaivEa  AuTBcnnT^-Tlie  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waive  tbe  limitation  In  subsection  (a) 
in  tbe  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  If  tbe 
Secretary— 

(1)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  tbe 
best  interesU  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
such  limitation  in  that  case:  and 

(2)  states  In  writing  the  reasosw  for  that 
determination,  which  shaU  be  available  to 
the  public. 

Any  such  waiver  may  not  extend  such 
period  for  more  than  two  yean. 

(c)  DaruiiiioB.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means— 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate administrative  contracting  officer 
and 

(3)  a  principal  administrative  omtracting 
officer  or  dqnity  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

(To  tbe  Amendment  Offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—In  section  1016  of  the  material  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Nichols  amendment 
strike  out  subsection  (f)  of  the  section  2334 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  which  is 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  1016 
and  insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submiU  a  propos- 
al for  interim  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  covered  ccmtract  shaU 
be  required  to  certify  that  aU  indirect  coats 
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included  in  the  iiropoMi  we  Allowatde.  Any 
such  oertlflcation  ahall  be  in  the  f onn  pre- 
acribed  In  paxacnph  (3). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph  (1)  is  as  (oOows: 

"  'camncATB  or  ovnaxAo  costs 

"  This  Is  to  certify  that: 

"  '1.  I  have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herevlth; 

'"2.  AU  oosU  included  in  this  claim  for 
(overhead  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
tlement for  identify  period)  are  allowable  in 
accordance  with  the  rcQulrements  of  con- 
tracts to  which  they  aivly  and  with  the  coot 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
plicable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  include  any  costs 
which  are  unallowable  under  applicable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as  (without  limlUtion):  advertising  and 
public  relations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedings, and  goodwill:  and 

"  '4.  AU  costs  included  in  this  claim  benefit 
the  Departmost  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
strably related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
oontracUs)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shaU  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor. 
By  Mr.  8KELTON: 

(Substitute   amendment   to   the   amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Poana.) 
—Page  22.  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC    111.   CONOmON   ON   SPENDING   FUNDS   FOR 
BOIAKY  CHBHICAL  in]mnON& 

(a)  IM  OBmoAL.— None  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  authorisations  of  appro- 
priaticms  in  this  title  may  be  used  for  pro- 
curement or  assembly  of  complete  binary 
chemical  munitions  except  in  accordance 
with  subaecUon  (b). 

(b)  Coasinoirs.— The  funds  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment or  assembly  of  complete  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  after  September  30.  1987,  if— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  IntematloniU 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  by  such 
date: 

(2)  the  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Congress  that— 

(A)  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  is  necessitated  by  nation- 
al security  interests,  including  the  Interests 
of  the  members  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Orguiisation: 

(B)  performance  specifications  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect 
tax  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  mimltions: 

(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  be  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; and 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shall  acomipany  such  certification) 
for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  is 
ready  to  be  implemented; 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  is  car- 
ried out  <mly  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Congress; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  maimer 


provides  that  the  two  components 
itute  a  binary  munlticm  are  baaed 
>  states;  and 

'  of  Defense's  plan  for  the 
don  of  such  munitions  in  the 
ktes  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
ihlch  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are 
transport^   separately   and   by   different 

means.  

By  Mi.  SPRATT: 

(To  tha  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Skeltto.) 
—On  pag*  2,  line  7,  strike  out  "and". 

On  page  2,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
insert  "add". 

On  page  2,  Immediately  following  line  10, 
insert  thi  f ollowinr 

(E)  THb  North  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
North  lAUantlc  Treaty  Organisation 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed  that  chemical 
munition*  currently  stored  and  deployed  in 
NATO  countries  need  to  be  modernized  In 
order  to^  serve  as  an  adequate  deterrent; 
that  such  modernisation  should  be  effected 
by  repladement  of  current  chemical  muni- 
tions wioi  bliury  chemical  munitions;  and 
that  th^  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  mimltions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chemical! munitions  wlUiin  their  territories. 
—On  pagfe  27,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

On  pa^  27,  line  4.  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

On  pa0e  27,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(5)  $S0#,000  is  available  for  use  by  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  only  for  the  Military 
Sewn      Products      Automation      Program 

(J4IIJ3PA).    

By  Mr.  WTDES: 

(To  th^  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.)        , 

In  section  1016  of  the  material  proposed 
to  be  Inserted  by  the  Nichols  amendment, 
strike  oiA  subsection  (f)  of  the  section  2324 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  which  is 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  such  section  1016 
and  ins«lt  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(f  XI)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  in^rim  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
be  requiied  to  certify  that  all  indirect  costs 
included  in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  in  the  farm  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  Is  as  follows: 

"  'CKRTmCATS  or  OVKHHBAD  COSTS 

"  "This  is  to  certify  that: 

"  '1.  I  have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herewith; 

"'2.  All  costs  included  in  this  claim  for 
(overhead  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
tlement for  identify  period)  are  allowable  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracts tq  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
prindplis  of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
plicable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  include  any  costs 
which  are  unallowable  under  applicable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as  (without  limitation):  advertising  and 
public  relations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nationsll  entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
and  goodwill;  and 

"  '4.  All  costs  Included  in  this  claim  benefit 
the  Detfutment  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
strably related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formaiide  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
contracKs)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct.'. 
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"(3)  Such  oe  rtincatlon  shaU  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  toe  contractor. 

(Substitute  Amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  blr  Mr.  Nichols.) 
—Page  142,  strike  out  line  »  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  t^e  following  (and  redesignate 
the  succee^ng'section  accordingly): 

TITLE  Vni->PRC>CTHtEMENT  POUCY 
REFORM  AND  OTHER  PROCURE- 
MENT MATTERS 

sac  asi.  SBOET  tma. 

This  title  w$y  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Procurement  Waste  and  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1985".    I 
SBC  SSL  PVBPoeca 


The  purposes  of  this  title  i 

(1)  to  ensure  that  items  of  indirect  costs 
Included  by  a  ecmtractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waite  of  Federal  funds  and  to 
oisure  that  su  ch  costs  do  not  include  items 
of  expenditure  t  tat  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract;  a*d 

(2)  to  place  the  burden  cm  the  contractor 
(induiUng  the!  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) Haitiing  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  nuUrect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  un^er  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  allowable  and  to  ensure  that  all 
such  requests  are  made  In  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
other  appUcal^e  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. I 

SBC  SSt.  ALLOWABLE  008K. 

(a)  RmuLAT^OH  or  Aixowablb  Com  Pay- 
able TO  DirxMBx  CoNTKACioas.— <1)  Chapter 
137  of  tiUe  1 10,  United  States  C^ode,  ta 
amended  by  sjdding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  flection: 
-■  KM.  AlioiraU*  ^«ti  aadw  dctaHC  eMrtncti 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  all  covered  contracts  comply  with 
the  requirem^ts  of  this  titie  and  that  no 
contractor  receives  payment  for  Indirect 
costs  not  allowed  by  or  under  this  titie.  The 
Secretary  shiil  also  require  that  if  a  con- 
tractor submtts  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  propofal  (at  the  time  of  final  settie- 
ment  of  contrturt  costs  or  at  any  other  time) 
covering  any  Indirect  cost  Incurred  by  the 
contractor  for  any  period  after  such  costs 
have  been  ao^ed  which  Includes,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  fSecretary  of  Defense,  the  sub- 
mission of  one  or  more  indirect  costs  that 
are  specified  by  statute  (other  than  this 
paragraph)  or  regulation  as  unallowable— 

"(A)  all  costs,  including  such  unallowable 
Indirect  costs,  covered  by  that  proposal  shall 
be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equaf  to  the  greater  of  $10,000  or— 

"(i)  the  amount  of  the  indirect  cost  unal- 
lowable undet'  such  statute  or  regulation, 
plus  interest;  or 

"(11)  If  the  tost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  deterrlined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  such  unallowable  indirect 
costs,  plus  interest. 

"(2)  An  BCtfion  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  protision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  disallow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 
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"(A)  ShaU  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Contracts 
Dtq>ute  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605);  and 

"(B)  ShaU  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  UAC. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
submitted  to  the  Secretarr,  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  foUowtng  costs  are  not  aUowable 
indirect  costs  under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  influence  (directly 
or  indirectiy)— 

"(A)  congressional  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  State;  or 

"(B)  executive  branch  action  on  any  regu- 
latory or  contract  matter  pending  before  an 
executive  branch  agency  (other  than  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
paring a  contract  submission  or  proposal  in 
response  to  any  soUcitation). 

"(3)  Costs  incurred  in  defense  of  any  dvil 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  States  where 
the  contractor  is  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  charge  of 
fraud  or  similar  proceeding  (Including  filing 
of  false  certification). 

"(4)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of,  or  faUure  to 
comply  with.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  for- 
eign laws  and  regulations,  except  when  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specif- 
ic terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
specific  written  instructions  from  the  con- 
tracting officer  authorizing  in  advance  such 
payments  in  accordance  with  appUcable  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  Costs  of  bulk  purchases  of  alcohoUc 
beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  C^osts  of  promotional  items  and 
memorabilia,  including  models,  gifts,  and 
souvenirs. 

"(10)  Other  costs  items  identified  by  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(11)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  between  the  points  in- 
volved. 

"(cKl)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived 
by  the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  de- 
termines that  travel  by  air  common  carrier 
at  standard  f  are— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  in  overaU  increased  costs 
that  would  offset  potential  savings  from 
travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling. 

"(2)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  deter- 


mines that  travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a 
common  carrier— 

"(A)  i»- 

"(i)  speciflcaUy  authorized  under  the  con- 
tract; or 

"(U)  impractical;  and 

"(B)  is  for  business  purposes  and  requires 
the  use  of  such  aircraft. 

"(3)  C^Mt  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that  al- 
lowed by  subsection  (bXll)  may  only  be  al- 
lowed by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  exception  is  fully  docu- 
mented and  Justified,  inriiwijng  in  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2).  fuU 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes.  Any  waiver  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  ShaU  be  made  in  writing  in 
advance  of  the  travel  or  at  such  other  times 
as  the  officer  considers  reasonable. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b).  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowabiUty  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costs  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  Such  regulations  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  In  developing  qieclfic  criteria 
for  the  aUowabiUty  of  such  costs,  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  consider  whether  reimbursement 
of  such  costs  by  the  United  States  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulations— 

"(A)  shaU  define  and  interpret  in  reason- 
able detaU  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  including  the  cost  requirement  of  sub- 
section (b),  that  are  unallowable  and  aUow- 
able under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  shaU  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shaU  not 
be  aUowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples appUcable  to  a  contractor  of  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(A)  Air  shows. 

"(B)  Advertising. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Community  relations. 

"(F)  Dining  faculties. 

"(O)  Professional  and  consulting  services, 
including  legal  fees. 

"(H)  Compensation. 

"(I)  Selling  and  mariteting. 

"(J)  TraveL 

"(K)  PubUc  relations. 

"(L)  Hotel  and  meal  and  related  alcohoUc 
and  other  beverages  expenses. 

"(M)  Memberdilp  in  civic,  community, 
and  prof  eaional  organizations. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shaU  specify  the  dr- 
cmnstances  under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (cXl)  ahaU  be  appUed. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  ahaU  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
support  the  allowability  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  which  Includes  (or 
may  reasonably  Include)  any  indirect  costs 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  such  docu- 
mentation Is  not  sufldent  to  suivort  the  al- 
lowabiUty of  the  cost,  the  cost  shaU  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Secretary  and  It  shaU  become 
expressly  unaUowable  and  not  subject  to  ne- 
gotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ahaU  re- 
quire that  each  indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's submis8i(m  for  final  overhead  settie- 
ment  appUed  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  specifically  unaUowable  under  law  or 


regulation  and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  unallowable  shaU  be  con- 
sidered for  rest^tlon  separately  from  the 
resolution  of  other  <»haiit<jT«d  costs.  If  such 
chaUenged  cost  cannot  be  resolved  separate- 
ly, then  the  settement  may  'rwl^idf  an  agge- 
gate  amount  of  the  settlement  of  aU  such 
challenged  costs  if — 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowabUlty  of 
the  cost  under  appUcable  cost  principles: 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  of  that  type  wiU  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  payment  as 
an  allowable  indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  that  contract  w  any  other  contract  of 
the  contractor  with  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide that  the  defense  contract  auditor  be 
present  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  contractor  regarding  a  determination  of 
the  aUowabiUty  of  indirect  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor. If,  in  exceptional  drcumstanoes, 
such  auditor  cannot  reasonably  be  present, 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer. 

"(fXl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  interim  or  final  setUement  of  indirect 
costs  appUcable  to  a  covered  contract  shaU 
be  required  to  certify  that  aU  Indirect  costs 
included  In  the  proposal  are  aUowable.  Any 
such  certification  shaU  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  is  as  foUows: 

"  'CERTinCATS  OP  OVESHBAO  COSTS 

"  'This  is  to  certify  that: 

"  '1.  I  have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herewith; 

"  '2.  AU  costs  included  in  tills  claim  for 
(overhead  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
Uement for  identify  period)  are  aUowable  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracts to  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
prindples  of  the  Depwtment  of  Defense  ap- 
pUcable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  Include  any  costs 
which  are  unaUowable  under  appUcable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as  (without  limitation):  advertising  and 
pubUc  relations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedings, snd  goodwill;  and 

" '4.  AU  cosU  Included  in  this  dalm  benefit 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
strably related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Department  of  Defense 
contraet(s)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'I  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  foregoing  is  true  and  correct.'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  ahaU  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  omtractor. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide that,  in  establishing  the  taiterlm  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  Indirect  costs 
to  a  ocmtractor  for  irtilch  final  setUement 
wlU  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such  rates  shaU 
be  baaed  upon  amounts  incurred  by  such 
contractor  for  indirect  costs  leas  any 
amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  audits  of  contracts  and 
amounts  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"(h)  In  this  secticm,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than»2S,000— 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced;  or 
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"(2)  for  whkta  cost  or  pricing  daU  is  re- 
quired under  section  2S06(f )  of  this  tiUe.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"3314.  Allowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  RaBULATiom.— <1)  Not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  publish 
flnal  regulations  required  by  subsection  (d> 
of  secti<m  3334  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  section  23  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Act  (41  V&C.  418b).  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  such  regulation  at  least 
onoe  every  three  years  and  the  results  of 
that  review,  taking  into  consideration  ezpe- 
riezKe,  shall  be  made  public 

(3)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Cmnmittees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea— 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(l):aiid 

(B)  a  report  identifying— 

(i)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  such  proposed  regu- 
laticKis  to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
allowability  of  contractor  costs;  and 

(ii)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs. 

(3)  At  the  time  such  proposed  regulations 
and  report  are  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tees, they  shall  also  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  purposes  of  public  com- 
ment of  not  less  than  30  days. 

(c)  EvracnvB  Dats.— Section  3334  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  to  costs  Incurred  under 
any  ccmtract  entered  into  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  such  costs  are  incurred  at  any 
time  60  days  after  such  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated. Such  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  particular 
terms  of  the  contract  existing  before  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations  are  such  that 
the  provisicms  of  that  section  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  contract 

(d)  AmicABiUTT  TO  SuacoHTaACTB.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble that  the  provisions  of  section  3423  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  am>ly  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  such  section. 

8BC  SM.  SUBPOBNAS  OT  DKTBNSB  C»NTSACrOR 
RBOOSD8. 

Section  2313  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subaecUon: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  or  the  puriMses  of  secUon  3306(f)  of 
this  UUe. 

"(3)  Any  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
amtumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsecUon  shall  be  prompt- 
ly delegated  to  each  of  the  following: 


"(A)  Ad  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense apfointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  Ttie  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  eleinent  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Uutt  has  responsibility  for  audita  of 
defense  contracts.". 

SBC  SN.  L9I1TATION  ON  A88IGN1IKNT8  OP  PSINa- 
PAL  OONnUCTING  OPnCBM. 

(a)  Ln^  OH  Tonas  or  Dutt  aho  Rias- 
siomtxinf .— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe^egulaUons— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  maximum 
tour  of  daty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under 'the  JurisdlcUon  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  ttsigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  1  >efenae  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer;  and 

(3)  to  p  rovide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting (if fleer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassii  ned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
or  any  a  ntractor  affiliated  with  that  con- 
tractor f<r  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
end  of  th(  t  previous  such  assignment. 

(b)  Wa]  m  Adtboritt.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  ^  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may.  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waiie  the  limitation  in  subaecUon  (a) 
in  the  cat  e  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary  — 

(1)  det«  milnes  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  Intel  ests  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
such  limitation  in  that  case;  and 

(2)  states  In  writing  the  reastms  for  that 
determinfUon,  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  public. 

Any  such  waiver  may  not  extend  such 
period  for  more  than  two  years. 

(c)  Dktui iTioH.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" mea^s— 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contractlAg  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate administrative  contracting  officer, 
and 

(3)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contractite  officer. 

(To  th«  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—Strike  dut  the  section  1017  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Nichols 
amendm«it  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following) 

SIC  HIT.  subpoenas  OP  0BPBN8B  (X)NTRACTOR 
RICORD& 

Section  •3313  of  titie  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  dBcimients,  PKtm,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Sectary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
Uon (a)  or  the  purposes  of  section  3S06(f )  of 
this  UUe. 

"(2)  Aay  such  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumaay  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
f  orceabla  by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  diftrict  court. 

"(3)  Tne  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsecUon  shall  be  prompt- 
ly delegated  to  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  T|ie  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense thftt  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defense  dontracts.". 

—Page  1*72,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 
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UC  in*.  REPOIT  ON  CIVILIAN 

amttam. 

(a)    RxroBT.-^The    General    Accounting 
Office  shall  cotduct  a  study  of  the  methods 


by  which 

be  managed  b; 

180  days  after 

Act,  such 

the  Congress 

conclusions 

study. 

(b)  DxpuniK 
Uon  (a), 
the    develoi 
weapon  s; 
partinent  of 
components, 
hardware,  sol 


system  acqulaiUon  could 
civilian  persconeL  Within 
tie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
■hall  transmit  a  report  to 
ntaining  the  findings  and 
lied  as  a  result  of  such 


.—For  purposes  of  subaee* 
system  acquisition"  means 
it  and  procurement  of 
to  be  utillxed  by  the  De- 
fense, including  aU  initial 
or  replacement  parts, 
and  ■Moriatfrt  equip- 
ment, which  function  together  to  give  the 
weapon  systen^  the  capability  to  carry  out 
the  mission  fof  which  it  is  developed  and 
procured. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—At  the  end  ol  section  1016  of  the  material 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Nichols 
amendment,  iqsert  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

(d)  ArpucAB^UTT  TO  SxraooiriRACTS.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require,  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble, that  the  provisions  of  section  3433  of 
titie  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  such  section. 

(To  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols.) 

—In  section  1016  of  the  material  proposed 
to  be  inserted]  by  the  Nichols  amendment, 
insert  ",  induc^  legal  fees"  after  "Profes- 
sional and  consulting  services"  In  subsection 
(dX3KH)  of  the  section  3334  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  pode,  which  is  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  s|ich  section  1016. 
—Page  118,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  section:     j 

SBC  Wt.  U(XNSVRE  RBQUIBBMENr  POR  DBPBN8B 
HBAI.TB'CARB  PROPB88IONAL8. 

(a)  IH  OxiRRAL.— <1)  Chapter  58  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  iCode,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"SIOM.  Licensilre  requirement  for  licaltli<are 
profcMkHial* 

"(aXl)  No  p^non  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
provide  health  care  independently  as  a 
health-care  professional  under  this  chapter 
unless  the  pepon  has  a  current  license  to 
provide  such 

"(2)  The 
paragraph 
unusual 
prescribe  by 
under  which 

"(b)  The 
health  care 
Defense  shall 

provides  health  care  independentiy 
health-care    i^fessional    at    the    facility 
meets  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a). 

"(cXl)  A  pemon  who  provides  health  care 
In  violation  of!  subsection  (a)  is  subject  to  a 
dvll  money  pehalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(3)  The  prdvisions  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  through  it)  of  section  1138A  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  1320a-7a) 
shall  apply  m  the  imposition  of  a  dvll 
money  peiudty  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
Bame  manner  as  they  apply  to  the  impoei- 
Uon  of  a  dvll  voney  penalty  under  that  sec- 


of  Defense  may  waive 
respect  to  any  person  in 
The  Secretary  shall 
fegulaUon  the  drcumstances 
ich  a  waiver  may  be  granted, 
officer  of  each 
ity  of  the  Department  of 
that  each  person  who 
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Uon,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(A)  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  in  that 
section  Is  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  a  reference  to  a  claimant  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  that  section  is  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  the  person  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  In  this  section: 

"(1) 'License'— 

"(A)  means  a  grant  of  permission  by  an  of- 
ficial agency  of  a  SUte,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 


United  States  to  provide  health  care  inde- 
pendently as  a  health-care  professional;  and 

"(B)  includes,  in  the  case  of  such  care  fur- 
nished in  a  foreign  country  by  a  person  who 
is  not  a  national  of  the  United  Statea,  a 
grant  of  permission  by  an  official  agency  of 
that  foreign  country  for  that  person  to  pro- 
vide health  care  independently  as  a  health- 
care prof easionaL 

"(2)  'Health-care  professional'  means  a 
physician,  dentist,  clinical  psychologist, 
nurse,  and  such  other  person  providing 
direct  patient  care  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  regulations.". 


(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"lOM.  licensure  requirement  for  health- 
care professkmals.". 

(b)  TBAmnoM.-Sectian  1094  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  does  not  apply  during  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  by  any  person  who  cm 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a 
member  of  the  Aimed  Foroea. 
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JUDGE  BAZELON  RETIRES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAurounA 

Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSBfTATIVKS 

T'uesday.  June  18, 198S 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  David  L.  Bazelon.  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  has  announced  his 
retirement. 

Judge  Bazelon.  who  sat  on  the  ap- 
peals court  here  for  almost  36  years, 
16  as  chief  Judge.  wiU  be  remembered 
in  legal  history  as  one  of  the  giants  in 
the  development  of  the  law.  It  can  be 
said  with  accuracy  that  the  decent  in- 
stincts of  our  country  have  been  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  this  celebrated  Jurist. 

Fortunately  for  America.  Judge  Ba- 
selon  will  continue  his  work  in  writing, 
lecturing  and  scholarship.  In  addition 
to  the  enormous  contributions  he  has 
made  in  the  past,  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  dialog  from  David  Bazelon  that 
wlU  "blaze  a  path  for  other  Judges, 
and  grapple  with  questions  that  no 
one  has  yet  considered."  to  paraphrase 
the  words  of  his  good  friend.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  J.  Brennan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  be  included  below: 
IFrom  tbe  New  York  Times,  June  11, 1985] 

SrOKBltAH  POK  TifimAlit  Watchss  Tidb 

PlowOot 

(By  Stitart  Taylor,  Jr.) 

WASHiifGTOH,  June  10.— David  U  Bazelon 
sat  by  a  window  that  looks  out  on  tbe  Cap- 
itol Dome,  in  which  praise  and  scorn  for  his 
rulings  once  echoed,  and  talked  about  wbat 
has  made  him  tick  as  a  Judge. 

"I  was  tbe  youngest  of  nine  kids."  he  re- 
called. "My  father  died  when  I  was  2  and  he 
left  us  nothing.  That's  something  you  live 
with  as  you  move  up." 

He  paused.  The  stately  office  In  the 
United  States  Courthouse  exuded  power 
and  prestige:  lawbooks  line  tbe  walls,  a  1967 
signed  portrait  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
tbe  late  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  hangs  by 
the  door. 

"If  I  look  back  and  ask.  why  am  I  this 
kind  of  guy?"  he  ccmtlnued.  "There  was  a 
sensitivity.  It  waant  anything  planned.  Tou 
see  somebody  hurting  and  you  understand 
wbat  hurt  is." 

THntTT  TUUU  OR  CUTTOIO  KDOI 

This  sensitivity,  together  with  driving  am- 
bition, intellectual  curiosity  and  boldness  in 
using  Judicial  power,  put  Judge  Bazelon  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  tbe  liberal  activism  that 
transformed  American  law  and  life  between 
1950  and  1980. 

He  was  Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit  from  1963  to  1978,  an  era  when  It 
was  breaking  new  legal  ground  on  broad 
Issues.  His  court  was  as  Influential  as  any  In 


the  landtafter  the  Supreme  Court,  and  he 
was  one  v  the  nation's  most  celebrated  and 
controve^ial  Jurists. 

Now  tfe  tides  of  history  are  running 
against  ntuch  of  what  he  stands  for,  and  he 
Is  steppli^  down. 

The  olf  crusading  fire  still  bums  bright, 
flickering  across  the  expressive  face,  radiat- 
ing throiKh  tbe  gesturing  hands.  But  Judge 
Baselon.  jwho  Is  75,  has  not  been  feeling 
well,  and)  he  wants  time  to  wo  A  on  a  book. 
He  annoifaced  bis  retirement  last  month. 
I  Bs  ncAMK  sxmoa  jxnxm 

Thus  eads  a  Judicial  career  that  began  In 
1949  and  pn  which  he  spearheaded  the  Ideo- 
logically {divided  court's  liberal  majority 
before  becoming  a  senior  Judge,  with  a  re- 
duced caseload,  SO  years  later. 

A  hero  to  many  liberals,  he  was  assaOed 
by  conservatives  and  some  legal  scholars  as 
too  soft  dn  crime,  too  quick  to  read  his  own 
policy  priferences  into  the  law,  too  eager  to 
extend  JiaUclal  power  Into  new  areas. 

His  msny  admirers  reject  such  criticisms 
and  say  ne  has  not  been  a  purveyor  of  liber- 
al ortbo4oxy  but  a  pioneer  In  confronting 
Injustices  that  fester  under  conventional 
thinking,   in  challenging  the  status 
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legal 
quo. 

Judge  Bazelon  once  said  he  sought  "to 
Infuse  m$  consideration  of  legal  principles 
with  the  passion  and  pain  of  life  In  our  soci- 
ety." In  flolng  so.  Justice  William  J.  Bren- 
nan, Jr.,  a  close  friend  and  regular  luncheon 
companlisi,  once  said,  he  blazed  a  path  for 
other  Judges  by  "grappling  with  questions 
that  no  ^ne  has  yet  considered,  searching 
to  problems  that  do  not  yield  to 

lidreds  of  Judicial  opinions  helped 
law  on  issues  including  the  rights 
defendants  and  mental  patients, 
ktions  law,  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
t.  dvU  rights,  environmental  pro- 
imore. 

been  a  prolific  speaker,  writer 
and  Jolnir  of  organizations,  with  a  special 
interest  n  bringing  scientific  insights  into 
the  legal  process.  "I've  been  Into  every- 
thing," be  said  in  a  recent  Interview. 

In  bis  most  famous  decision,  Durham  v. 
United  Slates,  in  1954,  be  sought  to  broaden 
and  revitalize  the  Insanity  defense,  to  open 
courtroom  doors  to  psychiatric  insights  into 
the  roots  of  crime,  and  to  spare  from  pun- 
ishment those  whose  actions  were  "the 
product  9f  mental  disease  or  mental  defect." 
This  n^w  definition  of  legal  insanity  was 
later  abiindoned  by  his  own  court  and  re- 
jected b^  Congress.  But  Judge  Eazelon's 
opinion  started  a  nationwide  debate  about 
criminal !  responsibility  and  mental  Illness 
that  has  putllved  the  Durham  ruling. 

Kg  OISAOKBS  OR  OUMI'S  SOCXCK 

For  him  a  broader  insanity  defense  repre- 
sented a  step  towards  recognition  that 
crimes  often  resulted  from  poverty,  social 
Injusticeiand  mental  Illness,  not  free  choice 
to  do  etll.  Throwing  offenders  into  "the 
savage  Jifngle  that  is  our  prison  system,"  he 
has  said,  lis  no  solution. 

In  reoint  yean  he  has  sharply  criticized 
Presidem  Reagan's  suggestions  that  poverty 
does  no4  cause  crime.  "I  don't  know  how 
we're  gokig  to  make  this  a  better  world,"  he 
said  In  t^e  interview,  "but  we  ought  at  least 


to  consider  thit  these  people  never  bad  a 
chance,  to  see  |he  unfairness  of  it,  to  look  at 
what's  going  oi|." 

Such  sentiments  are  out  of  tune  with  the 
current  mood  1 1  political  Washington  and  in 
the  Supreme  Court  under  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger,  who  was  Judge  Bazelon's 
most  bitter  Ideblogical  adversary  on  the  ap- 
peals court.      ] 

But  in  tbe  aation's  leading  law  schools, 
where  many  ol  bis  70  law  clerks  are  profes- 
sionals. Judge  I  Bazelon's  Influence  remains 
strong.  His  canefully  drafted  opinions  are  a 
favorite  t,rachJTig  tool,  aoconttng  to  Prof. 
Alan  Derahowltz  of  Harvard  Law  School,  a 
fonner  Bazelon  deik,  because  they  force 
students  to  grapple  with  hard  questions 
rather  than  to  inemorize  easy  answers. 

For  Judge  Bazelon,  cbaracteristlcally,  re- 
tirement represents  a  chance  to  start  a  new 
project.  "What  I  really  want  to  do  is  to 
write  on  what  all  this  Is  about."  he  said  with 
a  wave  around  his  office.  "I  think  I've  got 
something  to  say.  I'm  really  excited  about 
it." 

SAM  PLX  SAZELOM  VIEWS 

The  right-wrong  test,  which  considers 
knowledge  or  leason  alone.  Is  an  Inadequate 
guide  to  mental  responsibility  for  criminal 
behavior.  An  Recused  is  not  criminally  re- 
sponsible If  his  unlawful  act  was  the  prod- 
uct of  mental  disease  or  mental  defect. 
Juries  will  continue  to  make  moral  Judg- 
ments. But  th^y  will  be  guided  by  wider  ho- 
rizons of  knowledge  concerning  mental 
Mtt.—DuTham  v.  United  State$.  19S4 

Day  after  day  I  found  myself  reviewing 
the  convictions  of  persons  who  had  commit- 
ted horrible  acts  of  violence.  The  over- 
whelming mailortty  of  defendants  came 
from  tbe  very  bottom  of  our  society.  I  didn't 
need  Rorsctuun  tests  and  EEO's  to  explain 
to  me  the  causes  of  crime.  The  Jury's  consid- 
eration of  the  issue  of  criminal  responsibil- 
ity Is  an  oppotttmity  for  a  cross-section  of 
tbe  community  to  confront  the  culture  of 
poverty,  to  see  its  pernicious  efforts,  to  un- 
derstand the  crushing  reality  of  deprivation. 
Ignorance  and  despair.  We  will  never  resolve 
tbe  problem  of  crime  without  first  address- 
ing its  roots  In  poverty  and  social  injus- 
tice.—Jpeec/k,  kovember  1983 

For  nearly  300  years  of  this  nation's  histo- 
ry, few  bladEs,  Hlspanics  would  have 
thought  of  taking  their  claims  to  court. 
They  knew  tqey  would  receive  no  hearing 


there.  If  the  po-called  "lltlgaUon  crisis"  is 
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of  the  disadvantaged  and 

sensitivity   to  these 

lleve  it  is,  then  in  my  opinion 

litigation  is  a  healthy  one.— 
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in  Post,  May  21, 1985] 
Apfeals  Judge  Bazxloh  To 
Retihe 

(By  Lawre^  Felnberg  and  Saundra 
Saperstein) 
U.S.  Court  df  Appeals  Judge  David  L.  Ba- 
zelon, who  personified  liberal  activism  for 
more  than  tht«e  decades  on  a  court  often 
called  the  nation's  second  most  powerful, 
said  yesterdajj  that  he  will  retire  from  the 
bench. 


■•      I 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemeats  or  intertions  which  are  noc  spoken  by  the  Member  on  die  floor. 
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Outspoken,  activist,  creative  and  contro- 
versial, Bazelon  has  sat  on  the  appeals  court 
here  for  almost  36  years— 16  of  those  as  Its 
chief  Judge. 

His  career  spanned  the  terms  of  eight 
presidents,  beginning  with  Harry  Truman. 
He  held  sway  over  the  court  as  it  produced 
rulings  that  broadened  the  righU  of  crimi- 
nal defendants  and  the  mentally  ill  and  al- 
lowed consumers  and  environmentalists  to 
challenge  successfully  the  powers  that  be. 

"He  was  and  still  is  a  model  of  wbat  a 
Judge  should  be  .  .  .  someone  who  Is  una- 
fraid to  look  behind  a  case  to  the  pattern  of 
social  relations  it  represents  and  say  'This  Is 
unjust  and  intolerable  in  a  decent  society,' " 
said  Yale  law  professor  Robert  Burt,  a  clerk 
to  Bazelon  In  the  mid-1960s. 

Several  lawyers  and  educators  said  bis  re- 
tirement Is  symlwlic  of  "an  end  of  an  era"— 
an  era  that  Columbia  Iaw  School  Dean 
Benno  C.  Schmidt  said  was  one  of  "very 
high  activism  on  the  ct^urt  in  expanding 
constitutional  rights  and  Imposing  Judicial 
versions  on  public  policy  and  administrative 
law." 

Bazelon,  who  is  75  and  has  held  semire- 
tired  senior  status  since  1979,  said  in  an 
Interview  at  a  Judicial  conference  in  Wil- 
liamsburg yesterday  that  he  hotted  to  spend 
some  time  writing  about  law  and  his  half- 
century  career. 

"It's  time  to  do  something  else  instead  of 
being  tied  down  to  these  cases.  I'm  not 
going  to  live  forever,  and  you  have  to  give 
yourself  time  tto  do  some  writing]."  he  said, 
adding  that  he  Is  having  some  problems 
with  his  memory  and  felt  it  was  best  to  step 
down. 

Bazelon  said  his  legal  opinions  were  "in- 
fluenced by  concern  for  people  who  were 
getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

"I  also  knew  that  the  way  to  do  It  isn't 
Just  to  say  'this  Isn't  good.'  You  have  to 
tiave  a  basis  for  something  [in  the  law]. 
There's  no  question  that  you  don't  turn 
over  a  Judgment  for  somebody  Just  to  be 
helpful.  But  the  important  thing  is  to  let 
the  world  know  that  some  things  oughtn't 
to  be  .  .  .  Sometimes  things  are  so  outra- 
geous that  any  person  in  his  right  mind 
would  act." 

Bazelon  came  to  the  court  in  1949  when 
he  was  40— then  the  youngest  Judge  ever 
named  to  the  federal  bench. 

In  1954,  he  wrote  what  still  stands  as  his 
most  famous  opinion,  in  which  he  attempt- 
ed to  change  tbe  prevailing  legal  test  for  in- 
sanity in  criminal  cases. 

The  old  test  held  that,  in  general,  a  crimi- 
nal defendant  could  claim  insanity  as  a  de- 
fense only  if  it  could  be  proven  that  he  or 
she  could  not  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong. 

Bazelon.  establishing  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  "Durham  rule."  said  that  a  de- 
fendant should  not  be  held  crimlnaUy  re- 
sponsible—even if  he  or  she  knew  that  an 
act  was  wrong— if  the  crime  was  a  product 
of  a  mental  disease  or  defect.  In  1972,  the 
appeals  court  abandoned  that  standard. 

For  years,  the  Bazelon  court— considered 
the  most  progressive  in  the  nation— enjoyed 
the  backing  of  Earl  Warren's  liberal  Su- 
preme Court,  but  after  Warren  E.  Burger 
became  chief  Justice  in  1969,  the  tide  of 
high  court  decisions  began  to  turn  against 
Bazelon. 

In  1978,  his  opinion  in  a  case  involving  a 
battle  between  environmentalists  and  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency  was  overturned 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  stinging  decision. 

Bazelon  had  ruled  that  the  agency  had 
not  adequately   considered   environmental 
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factors  before  licensing  the  Vermont 
Yankee  Nuclear  Power  Plant,  but  Justice 
William  Rehnqulst,  who  wrote  tbe  opinion, 
said  tbe  appeals  deciston  was  an  example  of 
"Judicial  intervention  run  riot"  and  excori- 
ated Bazelon  for  "Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing"  of  administrative  agendea. 

Yesterday,  Bazelon  said  tbe  alternating 
swing  between  liberal  and  conservative  po- 
lltteal  and  legal  decisions  may  not  be  "alto- 
gether a  bad  thing." 

"Maybe  tbe  liberals  go  too  far  some- 
times," be  said.  "Maybe  the  others  go  too 
far.  and  there's  a  way  of  getting  an  equilib- 
rium." 

Harvard  law  professor  Alan  Dersbowitz. 
once  a  clerk  to  the  Judge,  said  in  1979  when 
Baselon  moved  to  senior  status  that  the 
Judges  "enduring  contribution"  to  tbe  law 
"has  been  that  he  has  pressed  more  ques- 
tions on  the  system  than  any  other  Judge. 
He  has  singled  out  the  function  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  more  than  any  other 
Judge— to  raise  questims,  to  open  areas  for 
discussion." 

Chief  U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Spotts- 
wood  W.  Robtnscm  m,  who  formally  an- 
noimced  Baaelon's  retirement  at  the  confer- 
ence yesterday,  said  Baaelon  wQl  hei  no 
new  cases  but  will  participate  in  writing 
opinions  on  cases  that  be  has  already  beard. 

"He  has  made  his  mark  on  the  law  and  on 
tbe  history  of  our  circuit  [court]  which  is 
both  indelible  and  profound."  said  Robin- 
son.* 


KITTY  ANDERSON:  VOLUNTEER 
EXTRAORDINARY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MnnRaoTA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  uphssehtatxves 

Tuesday,  June  IB.  1985 

•  ISi.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  volunteerism  has  always  been  a 
strong  American  virtue.  During  times 
of  natural  disaster  or  economic  down- 
turns, millions  of  Americans  have  been 
there  with  financial  and  other  support 
to  help  those  in  need.  These  volun- 
teers are  not  driven  by  material  gain 
or  public  attention.  Rather,  their  ef- 
forts are  because  of  their  deep  person- 
al love  and  commitment  to  others. 

Now.  more  than  ever,  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  volunteers.  From  the 
starving  in  Ethiopia  to  the  homeless  in 
St.  Paul,  people  need  help  and  need 
the  support  of  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate to  know  a  tireless  worker,  Kitty 
Anderson,  who  is  committed  to  help- 
ing the  less  fortunate.  Kitty  has  dedi- 
cated a  large  portion  of  her  life  to  vol- 
unteer activities.  She  has  worked  with 
a  variety  of  public  and  private  groups 
such  as  the  Stillwater  State  Prison, 
the  Phalen  Area  Community  Council, 
and  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  Program. 
Her  dedication  to  the  needy  has  served 
as  an  example  to  all  those  who  know 
her. 

While  not  every  volunteer  can  re- 
ceive the  credit  they  deserve,  Kitty 
Anderson  Is  worthy  of  special  recogni- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that 
Kitty  Anderson  was  featured  in  the 
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May  issue  of  the  Merrick  Commimity 
Center  newsletter.  While  this  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Kitty,  an  even  greater 
tribute  to  her  life  is  that  through  her 
example  her  children  now  have  the 
same  commitment  and  value  toward 
people.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  coUeagues  the  article 
about  Kitty  Anderson. 

KiTTT  AMBEBSOir  VOLOlRXBa 
EXTBAOISniABT 

If  one  were  to  compile  a  list  of  all  tbe 
places  where  Eastaider  Kitty  Anderson  has 
volunteered  over  the  last  25  years,  it  might 
read  Uke  Stephen  SpeOberT*  movie  credits. 

But  to  name  Just  a  few.  KlUy  has  been  a 
volunteer  for  such  institutions  as  Ramsey 
County  Welfare,  Stillwater  State  Prison. 
Pbalen  Area  Community  Council's  "Kin- 
ship" program  and  Dayton  Board  and  Care 
Home's  "Sunny  Tuesday." 

Currently,  among  other  volunteer  work, 
she  la  the  C3ialrperson  of  the  Board  for 
Emergency  Food  Services/Oreater  St.  Paul 
Community  Food  Bank  and  eo-ooordlnator 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes  program  where 
she  is  "chief  cook  and  bottle  washer"  once  a 
week  for  himgry  street  people. 

She  even  manages  to  work  25  hours  a 
week  at  tbe  Church  Book  Store,  a  business 
which  she  and  ber  husband  own. 

What  started  Kitty  on  ber  volunteer  pur- 
suits were  her  religious  beliefs  in  love  and 
brotherhood  and  tbe  realization  that  "there 
is  a  great  deal  of  injusttoe  in  tbe  worid." 

Feeling  herself  "fortunate"  because  of  a 
happy  chfldhood.  a  loving  family  and  biw- 
band,  a  house  and  enough  food  to  eat,  Kitty 
knows  there  are  many  who  do  not  have 
what  she  has. 

She  helps  others,  she  says,  because  "I  see 
value  In  absolutely  every  person.  Behind 
every  person  in  trouble  there  is  a  reason  for 
it.  What  we  need  to  do  is  help  people  realise 
their  own  value." 

Kitty  believes  that  people  "in  trouble"— 
incest  victims,  prisoners,  those  with  drug 
and  alcohol  problems,  for  example— are 
larking  in  self-esteem  and  only  through  one- 
to-one  contact  can  thc^  better  their  situa- 
tions. 

A  study  at  Stillwater  Prison  found  that  a 
majority  of  tbe  inmates  had  been  beaten  as 
children.  Kitty  is  very  affected  by  that  be- 
cause, as  she  emphasizes.  "At  the  same  time 
that  I  was  being  love«i.  other  kids  were 
being  beaten.  We  all  have  tbe  same  needs  to 
be  loved  and  wanted,  and  if  those  needs 
aren't  met,  we  get  in  trouble." 

Kitty  began  volunteering  in  tbe  1960s,  and 
ber  efforts  passfri  through  three  stages.  She 
began  with  "safe"  projects,  such  as  visiting 
sick  patients  in  hospitals.  Next  was  her 
"committee"  stage:  she  Joined  lots  of  com- 
mittees "where  nothing  seemed  to  get 
done."  Now  she  is  concentrating  on  one-to- 
one  contacts  with  others. 

Although  she  is  frequently  in  lirmmmi  to 
help,  she  knows  that  she  "can't  do  every- 
thing" and  has  narrowed  her  scope  to  what 
she  terms  as  "hunger  issues." 

Kitty  says  her  rewards  as  a  volunteer  are 
many,  including  meeting  lots  of  Interesting 
people,  making  new  friends  and,  on  a  more 
practical  side,  "My  Ilf e  is  a  lot  less  boring 
than  Just  working  at  the  store  and  having  a 
clean  house."  Tbe  people  with  whom  she 
comes  in  contact  also  beneflt,  so  "it's  a  two- 
way  street,"  she  notes. 

This  super  Eastside  volunteer  doesn't  plan 
to  stop  volunteering  and  will  keep  going  as 
long  as  she  can.  "The  most  exciting  thing  a 
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volunteer  can  do  it  touch  another  peraon'a 
life."  ahe  aaya.  "I  Juat  value  people."* 


[TI 


BALTIC  FLAG  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 
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for  my  colleacues,  study,  an  article 
from  tile  June  14  Wall  Street  Journal 
by  JaMe  Daremblum.  a  lawyer  who 
also  teaches  political  science  at  the 
Unlvoraty  of  Costa  Rica. 
Costa  Rica  Rnroma  to  the  EmiT  Wirnni 


June  18, 1985 


a  THS  HOmS  or  >BPSBBirTATIVCS 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  19S5 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
In  noting  with  the  Baltic  States  the 
4Sth  anniversary  of  the  UJS.  nonreoog- 
nition  policy  toward  the  illegal  and 
forcible  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  The  Baltic 
people  cherish  the  principles  of  reli- 
gious and  political  tnedom  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  has  imposed  upon  the 
captive  people  of  the  Baltic  republics 
an  oniressive  political  system  which 
has  destroyed  every  vestige  of  democ- 
racy. dvQ  liberties  and  religious  free- 
dom. 

The  Baltic  people,  however,  contin- 
ue to  demonstrate  tranradous  courage 
when  faced  with  constant  Soviet  forms 
of  repression  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. Baltic  culture  and  tradition  still 
thrive.  All  Baltic  people  retain  a 
strong  desire  for  freedom,  and  it  is  this 
desire  from  which  they  get  their 
strength. 

The  Baltic  people  are  a  symbol  to 
the  world  of  a  people  detennlned  to 
Hifttntitin  their  culture,  traditions,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  despite  Soviet  con- 
trol over  their  society.  Over  the  years, 
the  Baltic  peopie  have  succeeded  in 
iwMintatntng  their  nationalistic  spirit. 
It  is  this  spirit  we  honor  today,  Baltic 
Freed(»n  Day.  Let  the  Baltic  people 
know  that  we  in  the  United  States  rec- 
ogDise  and  respect  their  right  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  We  honor 
and  encourage  their  perseverance. 
Their  strugiAe  is  not.  and  will  not  be 
forgotten.9 


THE  ENEMY  WITHIN 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

ornxiiioia 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSKHTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  Jutu  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
debate  the  defense  authorization  bill 
this  week,  it  would  serve  the  cause  of 
the  defense  of  freedom  to  be  aware 
that  in  our  times,  wars  are  often 
fought  through  subversion  rather 
than  by  cross  border  attacks  by  armies 
in  uniform. 

Just  as  it  appears  we  are  not 
equipped  to  deal  with  Soviet  espionage 
at  home— the  Walker  spy  case  provid- 
ing a  recent  example— so  also  are  we 
ill-equipped  to  understand,  much  less 
cope  with  subversion  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

A  prime  case  study  is  what  is  going 
on  in  Costa  Rica  right  now.  I  submit. 


the 


8a>  Jdss.  Costa  Rica.— Nicaracua'a  mili- 
tary might  and  ita  recent  ineunkuis  into 
Coats  Rka  and  Honduraa  have  become  an 
important  part  of  the  debate  In  the  DJB. 
ConsTeaa  over  contlnulnc  aid  to  anti-8andl- 
nlata  repels.  However,  to  think  that  the 
8andlnl#a  commandantea  are  preparlnc  to 
aend  thfeir  troops  acroaa  the  border  to 
occupy  Ooata  Rica  la  folly. 

CerUialy,  Costa  RIca'a  aodal  and  demo- 
cratic aoilevements  are  an  offensive  pres- 
ence to  wie  totalltarlana  In  Managua  And  If 
push  ca^e  to  above.  Costa  Rica— with  no 
army  aifl  only  a  acant  police  force— would 
be  no  diatch  for  the  gargantuan  Soviet- 
equlppea  Sandlntota  army.  Nevertheleaa, 
thla  anphaaia  tax  Sandlnlata  mllltariam  and 
adventutiam  tendi  to  overlook  a  more  aerl- 
oua  thrmt  poaed  by  the  Sandlnlata  regime 
to  Ita  nciihbon. 

While  [the  Sandlnlata  comandantea  have 
proved  tpemadvea  to  be  very  poor  dladplea 
of  Mett^mlch  and  CasUereagh.  they  have 
an  excellent  senae  of  survival  and  have 
found  B«|btle  and  effective  means  to  disrupt 
the  Uv«p  of  their  democratic  nelghbora. 
Unka  With  extremlata  always  come  In 
handy,  Snd  with  the  help  of  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Vnlon.  local  communists  In  Costa 
Rica  ani  other  Central  American  countries 
have  become  NIcaragua'a  proxies  (m  alte. 

The  doae  bonda  between  Costa  RIcan 
commui^sts  and  the  Sandlnlataa  go  bade  to 
the  I9e^  and  provide  a  palpable  dimension 
to  the  Mcaragusn  threat  The  fuU  extent  of 
thla  alliance  became  evident  last  year  whoi 
strikea  abd  widespread  Invaalona  of  f arma  by 
groupe  of  aquattera.  prtnnoted  and  directed 
by  a  raocal  wing  of  the  Coata  RIcan  Com- 
munist Party,  diarupted  the  eoimomy  and 
Jeopard^ed  the  poUtlcal  stability  of  the 
nation.  IKore  recently,  evidence  has  aur- 
f  aced  tfap  Costa  RIcan  communists  are  being 
trained  par  Managua,  have  been  tested  In 
combat  [operatlona  avtlnst  antl-Sandinlsta 
rebels  snd  are  now  operating  within  Costa 
Rka. 

Earlier  thla  year,  a  different  type  of  crimi- 
nal actwity  erupted  in  Coata  Rica.  Armed 
robberMi  have  been  committed  In  a  fashion 
that  BliLrply  differs  from  the  traditional 
modus  (Operandi  of  local  criminals,  but 
resonble  robberies  and  kid- 
naping^ carried  out  by  politieal  terrorists  in 
other  lAtin  natlona.  These  activities  include 
infiltra^on  of  the  target,  prior  rehearaals. 
groups  for  each  stage  of  the  op- 
use  of  msetaine  guns  and  oom- 
eaeape  logistloB.  Police  Investi- 
gatlona  jaoon  established  a  NIoaraguan  oon- 
neetionjwlth  these  events. 

In  Fwruary,  the  sirest  of  criminals  in  the 
northem  Costa  RIcan  dty  of  Ouanacaste 
(near  1^  Nlcaraguan  border)  led  to  the  dis- 
covery $t  about  300  members  of  a  f  setlon  of 
the  Co^  Rican  Communist  Party.  Some  of 
theae  l^viduala  had  been  trained  In  Nica- 
ragua ifid  Cuba,  and  one  was  a  Costa  RIcan 
congressman.  Documents  captured  by  the 
police  ^owed  that  the  group  was  planning 
to  raiie  funda  for  radical  movements 
througl  tout  Central  America. 

Then  last  March.  Costa  Rican  police  cap- 
tured—also in  Ouanacaste— a  Nlcaraguan 
who  w^  fleeing  In  a  car  stolen  during  an  aa- 
lault  og  the  home  of  a  prominent  buatneas- 
man  intSan  Jose.  The  Nlcaraguan  was  carry- 


ing with  blm  Uans  tor  a  aertea  of  criminal 
aetivitlea.  as  Wdl  as  other  docamcnts  that 
taidleated  the  Existence  of  a  temtlst  ring  of 
aome  50  peoi*:  mostly  NIeanguan.  Aoeotd- 
ing  to  tflttlmiwir  on  record,  the  group  was 
connected  toJinearBgnan  nwenanent  offi- 
cials and  its  tmdlng  sad  recruitment  were 
contitdled  byl  Managua's  Fmhaaiy  In  San 
Jose. 

mcaragua  nsB  also  been  linked  to  Costa 
Rican  operanana  oondocted  by  extrare- 
glonal  groupaJ  As  a  result  of  an  alert  tram 
^lanlsh  polios.  In  September  IMS  a  tenor- 
ist  from  a  Basgue  separatist  onanlsatlan 
(the  rrA)  was  arrested  wttb  a  kieal 
plloe  and  dialed  with  plottiiw  to 
nate  snti-SaiiiinMa  leader  J 
The  BasQue  i^  enrrcntly  awatttng  an  extra- 
dition request  ifrom  Spain. 

Nicaragua's  I  dlpkxnatic  rdattais  with  Its 
neighbors  have  aoanired  a  quality  atmOar  to 
that  of  counl^  tbat  forsake  the  rale  of 
law  while  supporting  intematk»al  terror- 
ian.  Last  ChMmss  Cve.  scting  tai  Iranian 
style.  Sandinirta  policy  forcibly  removed 
from  the  Cosm  Rican  Bnbassy  In  Managua 
Joae  UrMna  Iiara.  a  man  who  had  been 
granted  asylum.  Nicaragua  replied  to  Costa 
RIcsn  cnmirtajnts  sgainst  audi  flsgrsnt  vio- 
lations of  Intanatianal  law  by  tortuilng  Mr. 
Urblna  Lara  land  aentendng  him  to  five 
years  In  JaiL  Only  after  Costa  Rica.  B  Sal- 
vador and  HdndmaB  tempotarlly  withdrew 
In  protest  tram  the  Oontadora  rtlsnisBlnns 
did  the  Nlcaraguan  government  rrlraar  Mr. 
Urblna  Lara,  b  fact,  ills  rdease  was  cxplott- 
ed  ss  part  of  panld  Ortega's  Mardi  "peace 
offensive."  pilor  to  tbe  UJ&  CoDgiess'  vote 
on  aid  for  thei  antl-Sandinlsta  rdielB. 

Beyond  dirM  Intimiilstfcin  of  tbdr  nelgh- 
bors  throu^  ikheir  foreign  poMdes.  the  San- 
dinistas' misguided  domestic  poUdes  have 
bad  a  dissstraus  effect  on  what  Costa  RIcsn 
President  Lu^  Alberto  Mange  described  in 


his  May  1  mfaasage  to  Oongreas  as  bis  na- 
tion's "mlintory  bomb."  According  to 
President  U^e,  MO.000  illegal  Central 
American  Inanlgranta  are  now  In  Costa 
Rlea— a  number  equivalent  to  about  10%  of 
the  populatiai.  Press  reports  Indicate  that 
most  of  the  refugees  sre  Nicaragnan.  only  a 
fraction  of  whom  have  registered  with  the 
TTnited  Natlate  Blgb  Onwimiarinner  tor  Ref- 
ugeea  or  tbe  Red  Cross.  Tbe  Sandinistas' 
forced  resettlement  of  thousanda  of  peas- 
ants to  create  "tlre-fkee"  aonea  la  sure  to  ex- 
acerbate thla  peslous  problem. 

Reacting  t<  tbe  latest  devdopments.  and 
also  to  the  iWng  demands  of  tbe  general 
public  the  i3osta  RIcan  goveraraent  baa 
taken  steps  Ip  reenf orce  and  modernise  its 
SDsall  security  spparstos.  Tbe  receqt  srrival 
of  two  doaen  UjB.  mlUtaiy  advisers  to  train 
some  700  mHnhers  of  Costa  Rica'a  Civil 


Ouard-aa  tbe  main  branch  of  the  police  is 
called— has  fad  overwhdming  support  in 
the  country. 
Teiitxiisiu. 
activity,  and 


pnnti«<»ny  motivated  criminal 
in  uncontioIlaMe  flood  of  retu- 
geea  may  stialn  Costa  Rica's  Instttutloiial 


muade.  But 


democratic  tjaditlon  will  prove  a  formidable 


barrier    to 


the    growing    and    menaring 


shadow  of  Nlearagua« 


our  country's  deeply  rooted 
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THE  TEACHER  RECRTTTTMENT 
AND  RETENTION  ACT 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 


oraswToax 
nr  THE  Bousi  or 


'ATTVSS 

Tuaday.  June  IS.  19S5 
•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cfaron- 
k;  and  persistent  teacher  shortage 
threatens  the  future  of  our  education- 
al syston  and  unless  Congress  acts  in  a 
decisive  fashion  to  attai±  this  prob- 
lem—we will  face  the  need  for  1  mo- 
lion  new  teachers  by  the  year  1990. 

I  have  introduced  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  revonslble  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach in  HJl.  2742.  the  Teacher  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention  Act.  This  bill 
provides  a  two-pronged  apintMCh  to 
address  both  the  anticipated  shortfall 
in  teachers,  as  well  as  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  Iceqring  current  teachers 
in  the  system. 

The  number  of  teachers  entering  the 
work  force  has  decreased  in  the  last 
decade  from  300.000  to  150.000.  This  is 
based  in  large  part  to  low  pay— and 
even  lower  morale.  We  continue  to 
hear  that  teachers  have  the  lowest  av- 
enge  starting  salaries  of  any  college 
graduate  with  a  4-year  bachelor's 
.  degree.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Yorii. 
the  purchastng  power  of  a  teacher's 
salary  has  actually  decreased  by  12 
percent  in  the  past  10  years.  Quality 
and  quantity  of  teachers  in  the  woi^ 
force  depeoA  upon  adequate  financial 
resources  as  well  as  inservice  profes- 
simial  development  opportimities. 
This  bill  would  provide  for  both  of 
these  needs. 

Specifically.  HJl.  2742  attempts  to 
encourage  more  petvle  to  enter  teach- 
ing by  deferring  repayment  of  quaran- 
teed  and  direct  studmt  loans  for  up  to 
5  years  for  thoae  who  become  full-time 
teachers  at  the  elemoitary  or  second- 
ary school  leveL  The  debt  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  financing  a  4-year  college 
degree  is  especially  burdensome  for  an 
individual  with  a  lower-than-average 
starting  salary. 

By  allowing  teachers  to  wait  for  5 
years  before  they  begin  to  repay  their 
loans,  we  would  provide  up-front  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  attract  teachers 
into  the  woi^  force.  Teacher  salaries 
reach  a  ceiling  sooner— within  the  first 
third  of  one's  career — and  at  a  much 
lower  level,  than  do  salaries  of  other 
college  educators. 

It  makes  sense  to  aUow  teachers  a 
small  grace  period  before  they  enter 
repayment  of  their  loans  in  exchange 
for  the  promise  to  enter  the  field.  In- 
flation has  decreased  paychecks  by  15 
percent  in  the  past  decade.  According 
to  the  National  Commission  for  Excel- 
lence in  Teacher  Education.  87  percent 
of  thoae  leaving  the  profession  dted 
inadequate  salaries  as  a  factor.  Defer- 
rals on  theae  loans  is,  admittedly,  an 
indirect  and  tonporary  salary  subsidy 
which  I  believe  is  certainly  not  the 
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answer  to  a  permanent  salary  in- 
crease—but at  least  a  first  step  toward 
pay  equity. 

Once  we  attract  more  teachers  into 
the  field— we  must  also  provide  ongo- 
ing professional  development  and 
training  opportunities  to  keep  them 
there.  We  have  all  heard  about  teach- 
er burnout  and  understand  the  profes- 
sional problons  faced  by  teachers, 
who  in  any  1  work  day,  must  pla^  the 
role  of  educator,  counselor,  police  offi- 
cer, field  marshal,  and  diplomat. 
Little,  if  any  time  is  spcaot  on  learning 
about  how  to  becmne  a  better  teach- 
er—or how  to  teach  more  effectively. 
The  millions  the  Federal  Government 
spends  on  educational  research,  in- 
cluding learning  about  effective  teach- 
ing—will be  lost  if  we  cannot  provide  a 
mechanism  to  get  that  information  in 
the  woricplaoe  where  it  belongs. 

This  bill  would  provide  $25  million 
over  a  5-year  period  to  local  cranmuni- 
ties.  on  a  discretionary  basis,  for  the 
establishment  of  professi<mal  develop- 
ment centers  for  inservioe  teacher 
training.  Special  emphasis  would  be 
placed  upon  those  teachers  in  low- 
income  areas  and  schools  serving  spe- 
cial populations,  where  the  teacher 
shortage  is  most  acute.  Minorities  are 
espedaUy  underrepresented  in  the 
teaching  force— they  comprise  less 
than  12.5  percent  of  the  K-12  work 
force,  despite  the  fact  that  25  percent 
of  the  American  school  population  is 
minority.  By  1990.  these  figures  are 
expected  to  drop  to  5  and  30  percent 
respectively. 

Projects  will  be  awarded  through  a 
local  governing  board  which  would  be 
composed  primarily  of  teachers  work- 
ing in  the  area  to  be  served.  Findings 
on  the  most  effective  teaching  meth- 
ods, projects,  and  programs  are  to  be 
coUected  and  disseminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  Our  ezperioice 
with  previous  inservice  teacher  train- 
ing programs  dononstrated  that  when 
these  programs  are  run  by  teachers— 
for  teachers— then  they  reach  the 
widest  possible  audience  and  are  effec- 
tive tools  in  reducing  teacher  dissatis- 
faction with  their  Jobs. 

Congress  has  already  taken  a  first 
step  in  addressing  the  teacher  short- 
age problem  by  passing  emergency  leg- 
idation  in  the  98th  Congress  to  cor- 
rect the  spedal  problem  in  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers.  This  responded  to  the 
fact  that  10  percent  of  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  left  the  field  since  1982. 
Of  those  that  have  remained— 80  per- 
cent are  not  qualified  to  teach  and  40 
percent  wiU  retire  in  the  next  decade. 
However,  the  $100  million  that  we  pro- 
vided this  year  specifically  for  the 
math  and  science  teaching  problem  is 
not  a  cure-all,  but  a  mere  band-aid  on 
a  much  larger,  festering  sore.  Accord- 
ing to  a  1984  survey  of  teacher  suiwly 
and  demand,  nationwide  shortages  are 
found  in  the  areas  of  math,  physics. 
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special  education,  computer  program- 
ming, chemistry,  bilingual  education, 
earth  science,  biology,  and  Rng^iah 
The  same  survey  found  that  the  short- 
age is  increasing  at  the  fastest  rate  for 
not  only  science,  but  fen-  elonoitajy. 
Spanish,  and  French  teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  must  reau- 
thorise  the  Higher  Education  Act  in 
this  Congress,  which  provides  us  a 
timely  opportunity  to  advance  pnqjos- 
als  to  addreas  the  teacher  shortage 
problem.  Title  IV  of  the  act  is  the 
heart  of  the  Federal  Government's 
role  in  providing  educational  opportu- 
nity, and  is  an  amnvpriate  tool  in  this 
batUe.  Title  V  has  tradiUcmally  provid- 
ed ongoing  Inservice  training  opportu- 
nities—most of  which  were  eliminated 
in  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act.  This  year.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  reexamine  the  Federal  role  in 
assisting  and  nurturing  the  teaching 
profession  by  giving  serious  consider- 
ation to  HJl.  2742.  the  Teacher  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention  Act. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
will  insert  into  the  Raooao.  a  copy  of 
HJl.  2742. 

HJl.  3743 
A  bm  to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966  to  provide,  with  respect  to  guaran- 
teed, insured,  and  direct  student  loana.  de- 
ferral of  repayment  and  payment  by  the 
Oovernment  of  the  interest  during  the 
borrower's  aervloe  as  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  teacher 

Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Houte  ctf 
BepraentaUves   of  the    United   State*   of 
Ameriea  in  Congnu  anevMed, 
sBcnoN  I.  SBOST  rmx 

Thla  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Teacher  Re- 
cruitment and  Retention  Act  of  IMS". 
sacinNMNGS. 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  exceUence  In  education  requlrca  an 
adequately  trained  aixl  staffed  siq)ply  of  d- 
ementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  In 
the  daawoom; 

(3)  the  number  of  new  teachers  entering 
the  fidd  in  the  last  decade  has  decreased 
from  300.000  to  150.000; 

(3)  the  current  teacher  ahortage  Is  expect- 
ed to  eacalate  so  that  by  IMO.  one  million 
new  teachers  wHl  be  needed. 

(4)  starting  salaries  for  teachers  are  lower 
than  for  any  other  program  requlrtaig  a 
four-year  college  degree  and  are  a  signifi- 
cant factor  In  recruitment  and  retention  of 
qualified  teachers; 

(5)  our  Nation's  2.4  mHUon  teachers  must 
be  directly  Involved  In  community-based  ef- 
forts and  activities  dfrigned  to  upgrade  pro- 
feasianal  akOls  of  teachen  for  the  work- 
place: and 

(6)  the  Federal  Oovernment  has  a  signifi- 
cant role  to  play  in  aasuring  the  local  school 
districts  In  recruiting  and  retaining  quail- 
fled  teachers  by  providing  profeaalonal  de- 
velopment opportunltlea  and  adequate  aala- 
ries  for  an  current  and  future  teachers. 
SIC  s.  suBsiNis  roa  STUDBrr  loans  to  soa- 

■owns    WHO    TAKE    CAUnS    IN 
RACHINa 

(a)  IMSUKXD  Siuuswi  LoAiia.— Section 
427(aX3XC)  of  tbe  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended— 
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(1)  by  redesignatlnf  dauaes  (vl)  throuch 
(vlll)  M  cliuw  (vil)  throuch  (Ix),  respective- 
ly: and 

(3)  by  Inwrting  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
Inc  new  clause:  "(vl)  not  In  excess  of  five 
years  durinc  which  the  borrower  is  engaged 
aa  a  full-ttme  teacher  in  a  public  or  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school:". 

(b)  OuABURBD  SroBBirT  Uum.— Section 
4M(bXlXM)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
IMS  is  amended- 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (vi)  through 
(viii)  as  clauses  (vii)  through  (iz).  respective- 
ly: and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  foUow- 
ing  new  clause:  "(vl)  not  in  excess  of  five 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  engaged 
as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public  or  private 
elementary  or  secondary  school:". 

(c)  DntacT  amuam  Loahs.— Section 
464(cX3KA)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1M5  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (vi)  and  (vii) 
as  clauses  (vU)  and  (viii).  respectively; 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(vl)  is  engaged  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a 
public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school:": 

(3)  striking  out  "or  (vii)"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  (viii)"; 

(4)  by  inserting  before  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  period  during  which  repayment  may 
be  deferred  by  reason  of  clause  (vl)  shall  not 
exceed  five  years.";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "clause  (vi)"  In  the  last 
sentence  of  such  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "clause  (vU)". 

SEC  4.  PROFESSIONAL  DEVEUtPMENT  CXNTEII& 

Titie  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  part  B 
the  following  new  part: 

"Paxt  A— PaoFxasioKAL  DxvxLOPiixin 
Cuiaas 

"PHOGBAM  AUTHORIZXD 

"Sic.  501.  From  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  504,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies,  institu- 
tions of  tiigher  education,  and  consortia  of 
such  agencies  and  institutions  to  support 
programs  (1)  providing  in-service  training 
and  professional  development  for  existing 
teachers  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school,  (3)  Improving  teacher  preparation 
for  new  teachers,  (3)  enhancing  educational 
leadership,  and  (4)  providing  wpedMl  assist- 
ance to  those  teachers  working  with  and  In 
low-income  areas  and  schools  serving  special 
populations.  In  awarding  grants  under  this 
aeetkm.  the  Secretary  shall  give  special  em- 
phasis to  awarding  grants  to  school  districts 
that  are  in  low-Income  areas  and  that  have 
a  demonstrated  shortage  of  certified  and 
qualified  teachers. 

"PBOJECT  ADimnsnAnoii 

"Sac.  503.  Each  project  to  which  a  grant  is 
made  under  section  501  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  governing  board  that  is  primarily 
composed  of  teachers  fmn  the  area  served 
by  the  project. 

"DiaaaiciHAnoii  or  uiroucATioR 

"8k.  503.  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and 
disseminate  information  on  projects  asslBted 
with  funds  under  this  part  and  shall  evalu- 
ate the  benefits  of  such  projects  for  the  par- 
ticipants therein  and  disseminate  the  re- 
sults of  such  evaluations. 

"AUTHOHIZATIOII  OP  APPROPUATIOX8 

"Sic.  604.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proiHiated  to  carry  out  this  part,  $5,000,000 


"HM! 
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for  fiscal  year  19M  and  each  of  the  four  suc- 
ceeding fgical  years.".* 


THE  ROBERT  REUBEN  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP RECIPIENTS  AT  MIRA 
COSTA  HIOH  SCHOOL 


a 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

opcAUPoainA 

HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSSHTATTVES 

ruesday,  June  18, 1985 


•  Bfr.  tEVINE  of  California.  BCr. 
Speaker]  this  year  is  literally  loaded 
with  aniiiversary  celebrations  and  ob- 
servances related  to  the  welcome 
ending  of  World  War  n.  but  on  the 
night  ot  June  12.  at  Mira  Costa  High 
School  ^  my  district,  there  is  to  be  a 
very  special  remembrance  when  three 
outstanoing  students— Leiand 

Dutchen  Jason  Fink,  and  Chad 
Conrad-f  receive  Robert  Reuben  schol- 
arships. iMost  of  the  people  in  Man- 
hattan Beach  who  do  remember  him 
(he  dieq  in  1964).  think  of  him  as  the 
man  wl:0  established  the  Pen  &  Quill 
Restauriuit  (now  Bamaby's),  and  as 
the  president  of  the  lifanhattan  Beach 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1955-56. 

Robert  Reuben  was  far  more  than 
that.  He  is  a  substantial  footnote  in 
the  history  of  journalism— the  first 
man  tot  get  a  Normandy  datelined 
story  ovt  on  D-day. 

Mira  Costa  High  School  invited  Col. 
Barney  jOldfield.  a  retired  Air  Force 
officer,  to  be  the  speaker  for  the  (wca- 
sion  an<)  make  the  scholarship  awards. 
He  not  only  knew  Reuben  well,  but 
was  thei  one  who  encouraged  him  to 
take  parachute  and  glider  training  so 
he  could  accompany  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  into  Normandy.  Be- 
cause what  Robert  Reuben  did  was  so 
enterpriiing,  courageous,  and  the  ulti- 
mate in  rlsktaking  in  pursuit  of  the 
adventurous  profession  of  a  war  corre- 
spondent. I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent toi  insert  Colonel  Oldfield's  re- 
marks ih  the  Rkoro  and  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
RgMAXxa  or  CoL.  Bakhet  Olopolb.  USAF 

(Ret.)'  oh  Occasior  op  the  Awaes  op 

ROBKBT    REOBBII    SCBOIAiaBZPS    AT    MlBA 

Costa  Hiob  School.  MAiraATTAH  Beach. 
CA,  Join  13, 1986 

Reuben    Scholarship    Winners: 
I|utcher,  who  will  enter  UC.  Berke- 
Flnk.  who  will  go  to  UCLA;  and 
Omrad.   who   will   enter   Brigham 
C  oivenity.] 
Distlnfulahed  guests,  students  of  Mira 
School:  When  Sally  Reed  asked 
here  today  to  Join  you  for  the 
of  the  Robert  Reuben  Scholar- 
ships, ydu  can  be  forgiven  for  not  knowing 


[Robert 
Leiand 
ley; 
Chad 
Toimg 


Jasoa 


Cosu 
me  to 
preaentailon 


Hiihi 
c<me 


>  Now  al  consultant  with  Litton  IndustrlM,  who 
not  only  Itiew  Robert  Reuben,  but  wu  the  one  who 
enoourwAi  him  to  volunteer  for  parsehute  tnd 
glider  trajnlns  before  Normandy,  so  he  eould  ae- 
oompany  the  D-Day  slrbome  invasion  of  Western 
Europe.  These  remarks  will  be  given  exaetly  41 
years  plu4  6  days  to  the  very  hour  after  Reuben's 
plane  waaapproachtns  the  Cherbourt  Peninsula  in 
France. 
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what  memorie  i  and  what  a  sentimental  oc- 
casion It  woul<i^be  for  me. 

Long  before  [the  three  we  honor  toni^t 
were  bom— L^and  Dutcher.  Jason  Fink, 
and  Chad  Cooad— I  was  a  paratrooper.  It 
was  in  1943  and  I  had  been  ordered  to  Eng- 
land to  carry  out  a  moat  difficult  persuading 
task,  probably  the  toughest  salea  Job  ever. 
There  was  concern  that  something  the 
Army  had  begun,  the  concept  of  vertical  en- 
velopment, ot,  introducing  soldiers  into 
combat  by  paachute  and  gilder  transport, 
had  not  been  |  well  covered  by  war  corre- 
spondents. The  Army  was  staking  a  great 
deal  on  the  supoess  of  airborne  troops,  and 
needed  the  rola  better  understood. 

The  Job  thes  had  given  me  was  one  of  si- 
dling up  to  was  correspondents  in  London  to 
make  them  a  #eat  story  offer,  having  them 
accompany  the  airborne  troopa  Into  battie. 
In  that  time  period,  this  was  aiwut  as  entic- 
ing a  proq>ecn  as  asking  someone  to  stand 
still  whfle  allowing  somebody  else  to  knock 
his  teeth  out  with  a  ball  bat.  I  must  say  that 
I  lost  more  people  in  mid-conversation  tliat 
I  could  count.  fThe  trouble  with  what  I  was 
tossing  out  for  their  consideration  was.  if 
they  said  yes,  they  had  to  agree  to  go  to 
parachute  and  gilder  school,  ultimately 
making  five  qimllf ying  parachute  Jumps  and 
as  many  gliderjrldes  and  landings. 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  as  no  com- 
mander wantei  to  have  somebody  freese  in 
the  aircraft  door  at  the  last  minute  and 
Jeopardize  the  lives  of  accompanying  sol- 
diers who  ware  already  hazardously  en- 
gaged. I 

Over  a  period  of  4  months,  I  was  able  to 
get  16  to  volunteer,  go  through  the  training, 
and  announce  themselves  as  ready  to  go  on 
whatever  adventure  the  planners  were  ar- 
ranging for  airborne  troops.  Nobody  said 
the  word  out  ^ud,  but  the  destination  of  a 
major  commltinent  of  three  airborne  divi- 
sions, two  American  and  one  British,  was 
Normandy.      | 

The  date  w^  to  live  forever  in  history. 
Just  41  years  ahd  6  days  ago. 

One  of  the  earliest  to  volimteer  for  my  op- 
portunity padiage  was  a  young  man  bom  In 
Omaha.  Nebraska,  named  Robert  Reuben. 
Although  he  ^as  an  American,  he  landed  a 
Job  with  the  British  News  Agency,  Reuters, 
and  It  was  forjthem  that  he  was  accredited. 
One  of  the  fir«t  to  complete  the  preparatory 
training,  he  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  be 
apprehensive  iabout  a  Journalism  impera- 
tive, once  he  has  his  story,  and  had  lived 
through  the  landing,  how  was  he  going  to 
get  it  out? 

That  was  a  |great  unknown,  a  very,  very 
big  (me  as  he  was  going  to  be  in  a  life-risk- 
ing dtuation,  and  unless  he  could  tell  his 
story,  it  would  have  been  for  nothing.  And 
he  tnight  be  a  dead  man  as  well.  Every  com- 
munications need  had  to  be  carried  with 
him  by  parachsitel 

At  this  Jun<^ure  in  our  mutual  dilemma, 
an  old  army  sergeant  vpeared  In  my  door 
in  London.  h4  acted  as  though  he  was  em- 
barrassed to  Diake  such  a  suggestion,  but  he 
said  he  did  have  one.  Had  we  ever  thought 
about  using  csrrier  pigeons? 

He  had  only  half  entered  the  office,  as  if 
he  expected  ti>  have  to  run  for  his  life  for 
having  made  such  a  ludicrous  suggestion.  I 
must  admit  mr  first  reaction  was  to  not  con- 
sider this  Um  seriously,  but  when  there's 
nothing  else,  one  is  wise  not  to  throw  any- 
thing away. 

Without  Reuben  knowing  anything  about 
it.  or  any  of  my  other  prospects  either,  we 
thought  we'd  give  it  a  trial  run  during  a 
manuever  down  near  Land's  End  to  the  west 
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of  England.  I  had  one  of  my  colleagues 
loaded  down  with  wicker  cages  full  of  carri- 
er pigeons,  who  had  his  very  own  landing 
craft  from  which  to  launch  them.  Our  re- 
search showed  us  that  there  are  overwater 
carrier  pigeons,  and  overland  varieties;  the 
overwater  types  being  able  to  navigate  even 
though  there's  no  land  In  sight. 

As  the  maneuvering  flotilla  hovered  In  the 
darkness,  my  friend  wrote  little  nonsense 
messagea,  put  them  In  the  leg  capsules  on 
each  pigeon,  then  tossed  them  in  the  air.  If 
all  worked  weU,  these  pigeons,  in  6  hours, 
were  to  land  at  the  pigeon  cote  in  London. 
If  it  worked,  then,  only  then,  would  we  ven- 
ture to  suggest  It  to  the  war  correspondents 
who  were  to  go  in  alrbome. 

I  was  then  at  Field  Marshal  Montgomery's 
headquarters  in  the  south  of  England  near 
Portsmouth.  Twenty-four  hours  went  by, 
and  not  a  pigeon  showed  in  London.  Forty- 
eight  hours,  and  not  a  sign.  Then  I  had  a 
surprise  call  from  the  police  chief  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  That's  a  small  bit  of  land  near  the 
entrance  of  Portsmouth  and  Southhampton 
Harbors.  He  said  apologetically  that  he  felt 
he  had  a  military  security  problem  and  he 
didn't  know  how  to  talk  about  it  on  the 
phone.  Everything  was  super  secretive  then, 
so  I  told  him  to  talk  around  it.  Finally,  he 
said:  "Old  chap,  are  you  missing  any  feath- 
ered things?"  Do  you  mean  pigeons.  I  asked 
him.  That's  right,  he  said;  pigeons,  they're 
all  over  my  bloody  Jail  and  messing  the 
place  something  awful.  What  should  he  do? 
I  told  him  with  the  food  shortage  being 
what  it  was,  to  have  them  for  dinner,  as 
they  were  no  good  to  me. 

A  few  days  later,  I  mentioned  it  to  Bob 
Reuben.  He  didn't  laugh  at  the  suggestion. 
And  that  night  of  June  5th  when  the  lOlst 
Airborne  Division  was  loading  up  for  the 
crossing  to  Normandy.  There  was  a  big 
laugh  when  one  of  the  war  correspondents 
showed  up  with  a  wicker  cage  with  two  car- 
rier pigeons  inside.  That  was  Robert 
Reuben.  It  was  to  be  a  night  of  long 
chances,  and  he  decided  carrier  pigeons  Just 
might  work. 

As  his  plane  approached  Normandy  that 
night,  he  wrote  on  cigarette  tissue  the 
words:  Have  landed  Normandy.  Reuben. 
Reuters.  He  put  one  of  these  in  each  of  the 
leg  capsules  on  the  two  pigeons.  When  he 
Jumped  out  into  the  darkness  about  3  ajn. 
of  June  6th  near  Carentan  at  the  base  of 
the  Cherbourg  Peninsula,  he  had  a  pigeon 
clutched  in  each  hand.  He  had  to  hold  their 
wings  down  tight  or  the  blast  from  the 
plane's  propeller  would  have  ripped  them 
off.  When  he  hit  the  ground,  was  actuidly 
there  in  Normandy,  he  tossed  both  of  them 
in  the  air  where  they  disappeared  in  the 
blackness  of  that  suspenseful  night.  Being 
actuaUy  on  the  ground,  he  was  entiUed  to 
the  Normandy  dateline.  If  the  pigeons  did 
their  part,  he  would  be  part  of  history. 

All  that  day,  at  the  Montgomery  head- 
quarters, I  was  being  asked  for  news  of  this 
or  that  correspondent  There  were  rumors, 
but  there  was  nothing  from  the  far  shore.  It 
was  about  9  o'clock  that  D-Day  evening 
when  I  had  a  call  from  Dover  on  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and  the  caller  said  a  pigeon 
had  Just  landed  at  the  cote  there.  He  was  a 
tired  bird,  but  when  they  o];>ened  his  leg 
capsule,  the  message  read:  Have  landed  Nor- 
mandy, Reuben,  Reuters. 

That  was  the  first  story  from  Normandy 
on  D-Day,  brought  out  in  a  most  primitive 
way,  an  accomplishment  of  a  man  who  rea- 
soned that  when  you're  taking  long  chances 
anyway,  try  anything— and  something  Just 
might  workl  In  Robert  Reuben's  case,  it  did. 
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And  for  those  of  you  for  whom  tiistory  Is 
not  a  dead  subject,  but  a  living  breathing  re- 
minder of  what's  poasible  in  the  lives  of  us 
all,  consider  this:  There  are  such  things  as 
enduring  values.  A  century  before,  a  wily 
German  wanted  to  get  the  Jump  mi  other  fi- 
nancial traders  in  Frankfurt.  Qvnauxg,  and 
to  do  that,  he  had  to  know  what  the  LoDdon 
markets  had  done.  He  set  up  an  elaborate 
system  of  horsemen,  courier  boats,  wig-wag 
signals,  and  for  the  link  between  Verviers. 
Belgium,  and  Aachen  In  Oermany,  he  used 
carrier  pigeons.  Because  he  was  always  fiiat 
to  know  the  London  market  situation, 
whether  to  buy  or  sell,  he  became  a  very 
rich  man.  His  name  was  Paul  Julius  Reuter, 
and  that  was  the  beginnings  for  the  news 
service  Robert  Reuben  worked  for.  And  car- 
rier pigeons,  so  critical  in  Reuters'  start,  fig- 
ured again  in  Bob  Reuben's  first  story  from 
Normandy. 

I  recommend  that  each  of  you  someday 
visit  Bamaby's  ResUurant,  for  one  medfic 
reason.  Just  inside  the  doorway  is  a  plaque. 
Most  people  go  by  it  without  noticing  and 
only  a  few  read  what  it  says.  But  that  was 
once  Bob  Reuben's  Pen  and  Quill  Restau- 
rant, and  he  was  president  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1955- 
56,  and  It  was  the  chamber  of  commerce 
which  put  the  plaque  there.  It  reads: 

"in  KXIIORT  OP  ROBXET  RZmXH.  19I8-19S4" 

In  1940,  Bob  began  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
war  and  foreign  correspondent  for  NBC  and 
Reuters.  His  nose  for  news  took  him  to  the 
White  House,  through  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific. D-Day  of  World  War  n  found  him 
parachuting  from  the  first  plane  Into  Nor- 
mandy, first  correspondent  to  arrive  in 
Paris,  first  to  file  a  story  from  German  soil, 
first  yank  in  Tokyo— reported  the  surrender 
of  Japan— received  a  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion. In  1946,  he  was  in  Admiral  Byrd's  ex- 
pedition to  the  South  Pole.  In  1950,  he  re- 
ceived a  U.S.  army  citation  personally  from 
General  Elsenhower! 

All  of  the  winners  of  the  Robert  Reuben 
Scholarship  are  a  part  of  his  considerable 
heritage.  He  took  all  the  cards  life  dealt  him 
and  played  them.  He  courted  Individual 
danger,  took  wild  byways  to  find  and  tell 
the  stories  he  told  so  well.  He  lived  tils  life 
with  grace  and  charm,  and  everyone  who 
knew  him  felt  better  because  he  did.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  role  model  for  preparation 
for  life,  for  readiness  to  know  It  to  iU  full- 
est, look  no  further  than  Robert  Reuben, 
one  to  whom  being  first  was  not  Just  an  ob- 
session. Life  was  more  fun  for  him  with  that 
perspective,  and  it  can  be  for  you,  too.* 


BOLES  LORD-THE  PEOPLE'S 
JUDOE 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OPMOmSOTA 
nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  SBPBISBrTATITXS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1985 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  ISi.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  lost  a  Mead  in  our 
Federal  judicial  syitem  on  May  20. 
when  U.S.  District  Judge  Miles  Lord 
annoimced  his  retirement.  Judge 
Lord's  announcement  marks  the  end 
to  35  years  of  public  service  Including 
19  years  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Bom  In  Croaby,  MN  in  1919,  Judge 
Lord  attended  the  UnlTerslty  of  Min- 
nesota Law  School.  After  receiving  his 
law  degree.  Miles  Joined  the  U.S.  attor- 
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ney's  Minnesota  staff.  In  1954.  Judge 
Lord  was  elected  Minnesota  attorney 
general  and  was  reelected  twice.  He  re- 
signed as  attorney  general  in  1960  and 
was  appointed  XJB.  attorney  for  Min- 
nesoU  in  1961.  In  1966.  Miles  Lord  was 
appointed  to  the  Federal  bench. 

It  was  as  a  Federal  Judge  that  Miles 
Lord  made  his  greatest  impact  on  Min- 
nesota and  our  country  as  a  whole.  His 
issues  have  touched  on  virtually  all  as- 
pects of  our  society  from  the  environ- 
ment to  health  care. 

One  of  the  environmental  decisions 
issued  by  Judge  Lord  was  to  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Boundary 
Waters  Canoe  Area  WUdemess  Act. 
This  decision  upheld  the  national  leg- 
islation which  protects  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  and  most  popular  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Before  the  national  media  focused 
on  overcharges  by  defense  contractors. 
Judge  Lord  chastized  the  Sperry  com- 
pany for  overcharging  the  Govern- 
ment in  defense  contracts. 

In  1980,  Judge  Lord  broke  new 
ground  against  sexual  discrimination 
when  he  ruled  that  the  University  of 
Minnesota  had  not  provided  women 
faculty  members  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  and  was  there- 
fore liable  for  lost  wages. 

Most  recently.  Judge  Lord  gained 
national  prominence  for  his  actions  on 
behalf  of  those  women  who  had  used 
the  Dalkon  Shield  intrauterine  device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  taken 
such  an  active  role  in  our  society  will 
gain  admirers  and  detractors.  Many 
did  not  agree  with  all  of  Judge  Lord's 
decisions  but  none  can  deny  that 
Judge  Lord's  decisions  were  based  on  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people 
whom  we  serve.  All  too  often  big  busi- 
nesses and  big  government  have  the 
advantage  of  resources  and  time  which 
put  the  average  American  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Judge  Lord  returned  human 
understanding  to  our  Judicial  system 
and  put  the  pnx;ess  on  an  even  play- 
ing field  for  all  Americans.  Nowhere  Is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  Dalkon 
Shield  case.  Until  Judge  Lord  became 
involved,  the  claims  had  been  mired  in 
courts  throughout  the  country.  Under 
Judge  Lord,  however,  these  cases 
moved  forward  and  corporate 
stonewalling  was  overcome.  Efforts 
such  as  this  have  earned  Miles  Lord 
the  title  of  the  "People's  Judge." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
and  our  system  of  Justice  will  miss 
Miles  Lord.  Because  of  him.  Justice 
has  been  available  for  the  American 
people.  He  has  been  there  when  others 
were  not.  He  has  spoken  out  when 
others  were  silent.  In  surveying  his 
career.  Judge  Lord  said  "I  like  to  think 
I  helped  women  and  minorities  and 
the  poor  and  downtrodden  and  op- 
pressed, whether  they  be  oppressed  by 
governments  or  industry  or  Just  life." 
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Nothing  more  could  have  been  expect- 
e(L« 


DESERTIFICATION  AND 
DEFORESTATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

arwwwTOUt 

m  THS  HO08X  or  KBPRBXHTATIVCS 

TueMdav.  June  18. 198S 

•  Bfr.  GILIiCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation.  HJl.  2782. 
that  will  enable  our  Nation  to  help 
prevent  famine  in  Africa  by  tackling 
two  of  Its  majors  causes:  Desertifica- 
tion and  deforestation.  It  is  a  timely 
initiative;  only  last  week  the  United 
Nations  issued  a  report  stating  that  in 
the  Sudui  alone  the  number  of  vic- 
tims of  the  current  famine  will  reach 
11.5  million,  no  more  than  half  of  that 
nation's  population  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  clear  that  the  disaster  over- 
takbig  the  Sudan  will  be  even  more 
devastating  than  Ethiopia's  and  is  due 
to  in  large  part  of  deforestation  and 
desertification. 

Our  Nation  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  providing  direct  htmianltarlan  aid 
to  areas  in  crisis  around  the  world.  We 
have  financed  many  self-help  projects 
that  reqwnd  to  the  need  for  long-term 
solutions  to  the  poverty  that  plagues 
so  many  countries.  In  addition,  we  are 
doing  much  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  leaders  of  the  many  countries 
that  are  suffering  from  the  current 
famine,  action  that  they  themselves 
can  undertake  to  help  their  people. 
Those  actions  include  dismantling 
state  controlled  agricultural  programs. 
ad(H>tlng  market  oriented  strategies 
and  reducing  some  of  the  disincentives 
that  hinder  corporate  investment  in 
their  nations. 

However,  we  are  doing  far  too  little 
in  regard  to  the  one  major  factor  in 
the  famine  equation  that  impacts  di- 
rectly on  all  other  efforts  undertak- 
en—the current  degradation  of  the  re- 
source base  Itself.  Sub-Saharan  Afri- 
ca's productive  land  is  undergoing 
such  a  change  for  the  worse,  that  the 
deleterious  impact  on  the  production 
of  locally  grown  food,  if  not  checked. 
wOl  render  all  our  good  will  and  other 
efforts  valueless.  We  shall  only  have 
to  look  forward  to  more  famines  that 
will  make  each  preceding  one  seem 
mild  in  comparison. 

This  bill  provides  specific  assistance 
for  building  up  and  sustaining  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  those  areas  and  coim- 
tries  in  Africa  which  are  suffering,  or 
on  a  long-term  basis  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  exceptional  food  supply 
problems  and  where  the  natural  re- 
source base  has  suffered  deterioration 
due  to  deforestation,  desertification, 
and  other  forms  of  over-use.  It  for- 
cuses  on  small-scale,  self-help  cost-ef- 
fective programs  which  will  create  sus- 
tainable growth  in  what  Is  now  ctir- 
rently  ttunlng  into  waste  land. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  to 
turn  liack  the  tide  of  degradation  of 
Africa^  agricultural  resource  base 
which  should  be  providing  food  for 
that  continent's  people.  The  desertifi- 
cation and  deforestation  which  has 
played  a  major  role  in  causing  the 
proei^  catastrophe  in  Africa,  need 
our  iB^medlate  attention  If  we  are  to 
put  anj  end  to  the  famine  cycle. 

Accia-dingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJL  2782  and  at  this  part  In 
the  R400B0 1  request  that  the  full  text 
of  thl^  bill  be  printed: 
I  HJtnsa 

A  bu)  to  authoriM  ■■iitsnre  (or  f imlne 
prevention  in  Africa 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
itaHvee   of  the    United  Statee   of 
in  Congnu  onewiMfd.  That  cbap- 
I  part  I  of  the  Forelsn  Awlstanf»  Act 
i>  unaided  by  sddtng  at  the  end 
t  the  following  new  MCtirai: 
-sec  iml  psKVBirioN  or  rAMDn  in  AnicA. 

"(a)  F'niDiiro.— The  Congress  makes  the 
f  ollowias  flndlnss: 

"(1)  A  major  cause  of  the  current,  tragic 
famine  In  Africa  is  degiadation  of  the  natu- 
ral rea^uroe  base  due  to  overgraslng.  fire- 
wood g^therinc.  overharvestinc  of  trees,  and 
overcrttjping  on  fragOe  aoHs.  These  activi- 
ties hjve  caused  soil  eraalon.  flooding,  re- 
moval ^t  tree  cover,  loss  of  water  supplies, 
and  desertification. 

"(2)  This  degraded  natural  resource  base 
cannoti  provide  even  the  basic  needs  of 
bumani  belnta,  as  demonstrated  by  the  cur- 
rent f^nine.  Prompt  actions  to  restore  and 
maintain  the  resource  base  are  essential  to 
meet  4ie  needs  of  growins  populations.  If 
these  i^ons  are  not  taken,  contlnulns  mas- 
sive ei^nial  food  aid  will  be  necessary  to 
relieve!  continuing  famine,  and  even  such 
maaslvi  aid  may  be  insufficient  or  suscepti- 
ble to  ddlvery  delays. 

"(3)  There  is  substantial  and  growlnc  evi- 
dence that  the  most  effective,  qulduat,  and 
least  csstly  way  of  maintaining  and  restor- 
ing ttas  resource  base  is  through  small-scale, 
affordable,  resource-conserving,  low-risk, 
local  projects,  using  aivropriate  technol- 
ogies *td  methods  suited  to  the  local  envi- 
ronment  and  traditional  agricultural  meth- 
ods in  {Africa,  and  featuring  dose  oonsulta- 
Uon  with  and  involvement  of  local  pet^de  at 
all  stages  of  project  design  and  implementa- 
tion. Sustainable  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction must  be  responsive  to  the  environ- 
mental resource  and  climatic  conditions 
unique  to  the  various  regions  of  Africa.  Ap- 
propriate activities  include  agroforestry. 
small-Sale  farms  and  gardens,  and  other  in- 
novative agricultural  methods  (including 
enersil  and  resource-conservation  tech- 
niqueat  and  use  of  organic  or  regenerative 
metbofis  where  feasible);  construction  of 
che(A  dams  and  terraces  and  other  erosion- 
contral  projects:  tree  planting  for  wlnd- 
breaka  soU  stabilisation,  or  firewood;  energy 
conservation  and  small-scale  energy  produc- 
tion to  reduce  consumption  of  firewood  and 
animal  wastes  otherwise  usable  as  fertiliser; 
and  Ifcal  education  and  training  efforts. 
Often^  the  best  way  of  actively  involving  the 
affected  local  people  is  through  local  gov- 
emm^t  organisations  (such  as  vUlage  coun- 
cils), local  nongovernmental  organisations, 
foreign  private  and  voluntary  organisations, 
or  Pe^  C^rpe  volunteers.  National  and 
international  nongovernmental  organisa- 
tions 4an  be  useful  intermediaries. 
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"(4)  Effort4  are  needed  at  national  region- 
al levels  to  ph>vlde  technical  and  other  sup- 
prat  for  proMcts  of  the  kinds  described  in 
paragraph  (a)  and  to  strengthen  the  capac- 
ities of  Afrnn  nations  to  provide  effective 
researeb  anq  extension  aovioes  in  support 
of  environmentally  sustainable  increases  in 
food  production.  These  efforts  include  es- 
tablishing ot  strengthening  soil  conserva- 


tion and  f< 

seedlings 

serving 

training 

atlng 

to  small  f  I 

"(6) 
atan  of  pi 
techniques 
scribed  in 
this 


services;  providing  seeds, 

•efficient  and  resouroe-otm- 

and  other  needed  matwials: 

lueating  local  pecvle;  and  cre- 

mechanlsms  to  f tunlsh  credit 


research  is  needed  with  the 
appropriate  materials  and 
projects  of  the  kinds  de- 
h  (3).  The  objective  of 
should  include  development  of 
major  food  <svps  which  can  be  grown  on  an 
envlianmentUly  sound  sustainable  baala  in 
semi-arid  arww  of  Africa. 

"(6)  In  onier  to  help  prevent  human  suf- 
fering and  imvanted  dependence  on  foreign 
aid.  promoted  orderly  economic  development, 
and  avoid  c^lls  for  massive  and  increasing 
emergency  food  aid.  it  is  in  the  national  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  provide  sub- 
stantial aaslAance  to  African  nations  suffer- 
ing from  or  threatened  with  famine  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the 
natural  resos 

"(b)  AuTH4aiTT.— The  President  is  author- 
ised to  f umtoh  assistance  under  this  part  to 
support  projBcts  and  efforts  in  Africa  of  the 
kinds  deaolied  in  subsections  (aXS).  (4). 
and  (5).  In  jcarrying  out  this  section,  the 


place  special  emphasis  on 

lonal  and  African  nongov- 

and    to    United 

and  voluntary  organisations 

it  the  kinds  described  in  subsec- 


President 
grants  to 
emmental 
States  prii 
for  projects 
ti(m  (aXS). 

"(c)  Rxvisw.— The  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps— 

"(1)  shall  assess  the  opportunities  for 
their  agenc%8  to  support  projects  and  ef- 
forts in  Africa  of  the  kinds  described  In  sub- 
sections (aX3),  (4).  and  (5);  and 

"(3)  place  a  high  priority  on  providing 
such  support,  either  from  funds  authorized 
to  be  v>proprlated  by  this  section  or  from 
other  sou 


"(d)  RBQdnofKns  os  Uss  or  Fmnw.— 
Funds  msd^  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion shaU  b^  used  as  follows: 

"(1)  "^r*f*'  shall  be  given  In  the  use  of 
those  fund^  to  maxlmiim  extent  practica- 
ble, for  graqts  for  International  and  African 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  to 
United  Stat »  private  and  voluntary  organl- 
si^ons  for  i  rojects  of  the  Idnds  described  in 
subsection  (^X3).  Every  effort  shall  be  made 
these  funds  quickly  (beginning 
with  modest  grants  for 
project  identification  and  design). 

(2)  A  siinlficant  portion  of  such  funds 
shall  be  ua^d  for  national  and  regional  ef- 
forts of  thf  kinds  described  in  subsection 
(aX4), 


to  disburse 
where 


"(3)  SuchI 
research  of 
(aX5). 

"(4)  Such 
those 
to  suffer 
lemson  a 


funds  may  be  used  to  support 
the  kind  described  in  subsection 


fr(m 


funds  shall  be  available  only  in 
whleh  are  suffering  or  are  likely 
exceptlraud  food  supply  prob- 
Idng-term  basis  where  the  natiu«l 
resource  bai  le  has  suffered  deterioration  due 
to  drought,|deforcstation.  desertification,  or 
other  f  orm4  of  overuse. 
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The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  shall  make  a  determi- 
nation of  those  nations  and  areas  which 
meet  the  conditions  described  in  paragraph 
(4)  and  shaU  include  the  list  of  such  areas  in 
the  reports  to  the  Congress  required  by  sub- 
section (f). 

"(e)  Host  C^ouwtit  amd  Puvats  Sbciob 
ComaiBTrnoss.— The  host  country  shall  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  its  own  resources, 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  projects  and  efforts  supported 
under  this  section.  The  private  sector  in  the 
host  country,  and  subsidiaries  of  United 
States  companies  operating  in  that  countiy, 
shall  also  be  encouraged  to  participate,  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  in  these 
projects  and  efforts. 

"(f)  Ammual  Rzfosts.— Each  mn^in; 
report  required  by  section  634(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  include  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  section.  Tlie  report  required  by 
this  subsection  shall  describe— 

"(1)  the  uses  of  funds  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Including  a  description  of  each  project 
or  program  supported  with  those  funds  and 
the  amoimt  allocated  to  it;  the  identity  of 
each  recipient  of  those  funds,  and  the 
amount  of  funds  each  received:  and  the 
amount  of  those  f imds  used  for  assistance  in 
each  country;  and 

"(2)  the  estimated  need  for  actions  to 
maintain  or  restore  the  natural  resource 
base  in  African  nations  In  order  to  prevent 
famine,  and  the  projected  contribution  of 
the  United  States  for  the  next  three  fiscal 
years  to  meet  an  appropriate  share  of  those 
needs. 

"(g)  Errscnvsmss  Study.- Within  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  shall  carry  out  a 
cross-sectoral  study  of  a  representative 
sample  of  the  projects  funded  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  determine  their  effectiveness 
in  helping  to  prevent  famine,  and  shall 
report  the  result  to  the  Congress. 

"(h>  AuTBoaizATioii  or  AmoraiATioss.- 
In  addition  to  the  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  there  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  $75,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  use  in  providing  assistance 
under  this  section.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  remain 
available  until  expended.".* 


DONT  OVERRIDE  STATES' 
RIGHTS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKOITUCKT 

IH  THi  Bonsx  or  RXPUcsDrr  ATrvKs 

Tiiesday,  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday.  June  12.  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  (of  which  I  am  a  member) 
marked  up  hanking  legislation  that  is 
of  great  Interest  to  our  Nation's  finan- 
cial institutions. 

During  the  markup.  I  read  in  its  en- 
tirety an  excellent  June  4.  1985,  letter 
that  I  had  received  from  William  L. 
Reece,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Farmers  National  Bank 
of  Scottsvllle.  Kentucky. 

Because  of  the  Impact  of  the  inter- 
state hanking  measure.  I  felt  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  «*tiiriny  Com- 
mittee  would  be   interested   in   Mr. 
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Recce's  comments  in  opposition  to 
overriding  States'  rights  as  provided 
by  proponents  of  the  interstate  bank- 
ing biU. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  take 
a  few  moments  to  read  the  following 
letter  from  William  L.  Reece: 

Mat  30, 1985. 
Congressman  Cabboll  Hubsasb.  Jr., 
House  of  RevreeenloHvet.  WaihinotoH,  DC. 

DsAX  CosasssMAM  Hubsabb:  As  you  are 
aware,  you  will  soon  be  asked  to  expiess 
your  opinion  by  voting  on  HJi.  30  snd  Re- 
gional Wanking  LeglslaUon.  We  feel  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  to  f see  the 
hanking  industry  in  many  years. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  our  industry  bss  sur- 
vived snd  thrived  very  well  under  tbe  provl- 
sioos  of  the  Dougiss  Amendment,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  our  diversified  financial 
system.  We  believe  each  state  should  contin- 
ue to  have  the  right  to  determine  its  own  fi- 
nancial structure. 

Very  simply,  we  do  not  wish  to  see  tbe 
money  center  financial  giants  in  our  indus- 
try oome  to  our  local  community  or  state  to 
drain  deposits  from  our  local  *«««H»ny  only 
to  be  invested  in  questionable,  hlgb  risk 
loans  with  foreign  developing  countries  that 
may  never  be  able  to  nvms.  Also,  we  do  ix>t 
wish  to  see  our  deposits  used  to  promote 
foreign  manufacturing  in  lieu  of  tbe  provi- 
sion of  Jobs  within  our  local  oonmiunlty. 

We  know  you  share  our  concern  for  tbe 
local  community,  and  for  states'  ri^ts  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  We  urge  you  to 
express  that  concern  by  voting  "NO"  to  leg- 
islation that  would  pomit  federal  authority 
to  override  states'  rigbts  as  provided  under 
the  Douglas  Amendment.  We  urge  you  to 
continue  to  support  Irglalatlon  that  will 
allow  each  state  to  continue  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  factors  that  influence  the  local 
economy. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  and  attention 
to  this  most  Important  issue. 
Respectfully, 

WnXIAM  L.  RZBCK, 

Prteident,  and  C.K.O^ 
The  Farmen  National  Bank.9 


NEW  WAY  TO  CUT  DEFENSE 
COSTS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

opnuBois 

a  TBI  House  or  >KntC8BfTAnVI8 

Tuesday.  June  18. 198S 
•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
embark  on  debating  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill,  a  test  looms  for  all  of 
us  to  prove  our  devotion  to  fiscal  re- 
straint. As  we  proceed  to  slash  de- 
fense, the  questions  arises  as  to 
whether  certain  sections  are  sacro- 
sanct, or  whether  every  aspect  of  this 
bill  is  open  to  reduction. 

Chicago  Tribune  Columnist  Stephen 
Chapman  has  something  useful  to  tell 
us   on   this   topic   and   I   hope   my 
budget-cutting  colleagues  will  pay  at- 
tention to  what  he  says. 
VFnm  the  Chicsgo  Tribune.  June  14. 1985] 
A  Nsw  Wat  to  Cdt  Dsmisz  Costs 
(By  Stephen  Cbsprasn) 
It's  not  every  day  that  you  find  a  oonaerv- 
ative  Republican  senator  trying  to  cut  the 
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defense  budget  and  a  Uberal  Democratle 
senator  opposing  him.  But  it  bsppened  the 
other  day,  snd  tbe  battle  tells  a  lot  about 
tbe  obstacles  to  reducing  tbe  federal  budget. 

Tbe  fight  between  Phil  Oramm  of  Texas 
snd  Edwsrd  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  wss 
mtr  a  measure  that  dilates  tbe  Daria-Baoan 
Act  as  it  apUes  to  military  construetlon. 
Davis-Baoon.  a  relic  of  tbe  Depresskn. 
forces  the  federal  government  to  pay  inflate 
ed  wages  on  coostructloD  projects. 

Tbe  law  was  supposed  to  prevent  Wasb- 
ingtm  from  forcing  wages  down.  It  requires 
contractors  getting  federal  contracte  to  pay 
the  "prevailing  wage."  Tbat  has  generally 
been  taken  to  mean  the  blgbest  wage.  Be- 
sides raising  tbe  cost  of  housing  projectt 
and  tiighwaya,  tbe  law  protects  uiUon  eon- 
tractors  sgatnst  nonunion  competitltm.  It  Is 
dear  to  organised  Isbor. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimat- 
ed in  1983  that  repeal  would  save  $1J  ba- 
llon a  year  in  budget  authority.  Tlie  Reagan 
administration  has  made  dianges  in  bow 
tbe  Uw  to  administered,  but  tbeir  effect 
isn't  known  yet.  They  surely  wont  be  ss  vsl- 
uable  ss  simply  killing  Davto-Bsoon. 

Tbe  amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Orasam. 
Texas  ASOfa  oontrtbutlan  to  sound  eco- 
nomic policy,  doesnt  do  that.  It  only  re- 
duces the  scope  of  tbe  law  on  military  con- 
structkm.  Right  now,  it  apples  to  cootracU 
of  $2,000  or  morr,  Oraaua  raises  tbe  thresta- 
old  to  $1  tn»unn  Hto  propossl  rdaxes  Job 
classiflcation  rules,  so  tbat  oantraetors 
won't  have  to  pay  an  electrician's  wage  to 
an  electrician's  helper.  It  also  fnMtimm  aooM 
of  tbe  administratlan's  regulatory  reforms. 

Tbe  changes  exempt  about  90  percent  of 
military  construction  contracts  from  Davis- 
Bacon,  involving  40  percent  of  the  d^lar 
volume.  Tbe  Defense  Department  says  tbcy 
would  save  $150  mOliaa  a  year. 

But  Ted  Kennedy,  tbat  fierce  opponent  of 
Pentagon  waste,  was  eager  to  defend  it  thto 
time.  In  the  June  4  floor  debate,  be  called 
Oramm's  proposal  "an  tndefensHile  assault 
on  tbe  wages  of  construction  worfeets"  and 
warned  that  lower  wages  would  mean  less 
productive  workers  and  "shoddy  work." 

Both  charges  are  nonsense.  Tbe  point  of 
Davis-Baoon  to  not  to  prevent  wages  from 
being  driven  down,  but  to  raise  them  atwve 
their  competitive  level  It  to  no  crime 
against  carpenters  to  pay  Uiem  what  tbeir 
labor  to  worth  In  the  marketplace. 

Nor  to  tbere  any  reason  to  believe  tbat 
paying  workers  more  ensures  higher  qusl- 
ity.  I  have  radwd  my  memory  in  vain  to 
find  an  occasion  when  Kennedy  srgued  tbst 
paying  more  to  Oeneral  Dynamics  guaran- 
tees better  fighter  planes,  or  that  a  $700 
toOet  seat  to  28  times  better  than  a  $38 
modeL 

In  fact,  Kennedy  took  thto  (vportunlty  to 
denounce  those  Ugb-prlced  seats,  thus  ex- 
hausting Oramm's  always-limited  supply  of 
patience.  "We  are  talking  about  more 
money  here  on  thto  one  vote,"be  retorted, 
"than  we  have  ever  paid  for  toilet  seats  and 
crescent  wrenches  and  cathode  ray  tubes  in 
the  wbole  history  of  tbe  Republic." 

If  firms  paying  high  wages  boast  biidier 
productivity  snd  better  wnk.  they  wiU  un- 
derbid contractors  employing  sloppy,  low- 
paid  workers.  If  Kennedy  truly  believed  in 
the  superiralty  of  unionised  """p*"*— .  be 
would  welcome  the  cbsnoe  to  prove  it. 

Otven  Congress'  avowed  determlnatimi  to 
restrain  defense  spending,  you  miid>t  expect 
Oramm's  measure  to  sail  through.  But  Ken- 
nedys amendment  to  delete  it,  which 
needed  a  majority  to  pass,  fell  barely  short 
by  a  49-49  vote.  Ainong  Democrata  s^io 
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voted  for  higher  defense  spendbig:  Oary 
Hut.  Alan  CranBton,  John  Olenn.  Howard 
Metaenbaum.  William  Proxmlre.  Paul 
Simon— a  profile  in  courage,  every  one.  And 
Oranun  atlll  has  to  get  the  House  to  accept 
the  idea. 

Unfortunately,  a  lot  of  monbers  of  Con- 
gress who  think  the  Reagan  administration 
is  too  generous  to  the  Pentagon  won't 
temper  their  own  benevolence  toward  the 
AFI/-CIO.  Liberals  who  are  serious  about 
cutting  the  defense  budget  can't  exempt 
their  friends  from  sacrifice.* 


INCREASINO  MmORITT  OWNER- 
SHIP OF  BROADCAST  PROPER- 
TIES 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OrTXXAS 

nr  THE  Bousi  or  represkmtatives 
Tuesday.  June  18, 1985 
•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  by  Allan 
Dodds  Frank,  of  Forbes  magazine,  en- 
UUed.  "Affirmatively  Activated  Loop- 
hole?", which  originally  appeared  in 
the  July  1, 1985.  issue  of  Forbes. 

Minority  ownership  of  telecommuni- 
cations properties  is  abysmally  low. 
Minorities  presently  own  less  than  2 
percent  of  broadcast  licenses  and  less 
than  1  percent  of  television  licenses. 
The  article  demonstrates  that  creative 
mechanisms  geared  toward  increasing 
minority  ownership  of  broadcast  prop- 
erties can  work.  The  article  also  un- 
derscores the  commitment  of  Capital 
Cities  Communications.  Inc..  to  in- 
crease minority  ownendiip  of  broad- 
cast properties. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  this  article, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[Prom  Forbes,  July  1, 1985] 

AmuuTivKLT  AcnvATXD  Loophole? 

(By  Allan  Dodds  Frank) 

Wanted:  Minority  group  investors  with 
broadcasting  savvy.  Contact  T.  Murphy, 
chm..  Capital  ClUes/ABC,  NYC. 

Tom  Murphy  has  not  yet  run  that  ad.  but 
he  likes  the  idea  behind  it.  As  head  of  the 
newly  merged  Capital  Cities/ ABC  broadcast 
empire.  Murphy  is  splendidly  positioned  to 
take  advantage  of  a  loc^hole  in  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regulations 
governing  the  ownership  of  television  sta- 
tions. 

When  the  FCC  in  April  raised  the  limit  on 
TV  and  radio  station  ownership  from  7  sta- 
tions to  12.  it  chose  to  prevent  undue  mo- 
nopoly power  by  capping  the  reach  of  a 
group's  stations  at  25  percent  to  the  na- 
tion's television  homes.  But  within  the  regu- 
lations lurks  a  bit  of  social  engineering:  A 
network  can  raise  its  national  audience  cap 
to  30  percent— in  effect,  add  4.25  million 
homes  to  its  profit  base— If  two  or  more  of 
its  stations  are  51  percent  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  minority  group  interests. 

With  TV  stations  being  among  the  most 
profitable  of  all  network-owned  media,  the 
chance  to  own  49  percent  of  the  cash  flow 
from  TV  stations  serving  an  additional  5 
percent  of  the  country  could  be  worth  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  But  most 
broadcasters  figured  the  clause  was  of  no 
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more  tttan  academic  significance,  since  few 
blacks  and  other  minorities  have  been 
trained  as  media  managers  or  are  independ- 
ently wealthy. 

The  glib  dismissal  was  hasty,  to  say  the 
least  Think  of  Forbes  Four  Hundred 
member  John  H.  Johnson  of  Chicago,  owner 
of  Sboi^v,  Jet  and  Ebony  Jr.  magazines  and 
three  radio  stations,  and  worth  $150  million. 
Or  Mott>wn  Records  owner  Berry  Qordy  Jr., 
also  worth  more  than  $100  million. 

In  fact.  Bill  Cosby,  the  black  entertainer 
whose  prime-time  sitcom.  The  Cosby  Show, 
is  the  hottest  show  on  rival  NBC,  has  al- 
ready spied  the  opportunity.  Cosby  owns  a 
majority  of  Conin  Communications,  which 
bought  iChannel  69  in  OalneaviUe,  Fla.  nine 
montha  ago,  and  is  talUng  with  Cap  Citlea/ 
ABC  aiout  acquiring  Detroit's  WXTZ-TV. 
one  of  lour  stations  Cap  Citlea/ABC  is  plan- 
ning to  divest  to  stay  within  the  25%  cap. 

Murptiy  and  Cap  Cities  President  Daniel 
Burke  have  credibility  with  minorities.  In 
1979  tl^ey  helped  a  black  group.  Seaway 
Conmnlnlcations,  become  the  first  minority 
group  B  own  a  VHP  station,  Channel  12  in 
Rhinelfnder,  Wis.,  and  in  1982  to  add  a 
secondJChannel  7  In  Bangor,  Me. 

Whili  Murphy  is  welcoming  all  bidders  on 
the  properties,  there  is  no  denying  that  a 
group  51%,  owned  by  Cosby  would  be  attrac- 
tive. For  now,  Miuphy  sounds  coy.  Says  he 
to  FoRgas:  'That's  a  terrific  Idea,  and  if  I 
could  ck>  it  in  Detroit,  I  would."  Murphy  ex- 
plains 'that  the  FCC  prohibition  against 
"cross-aiedia  ownership"  in  the  same 
market  rules  out  Detroit.  If  Cap  Cities/ ABC 
retained  a  49%  interest  in  WXTZ-TV,  he 
says,  it  would  have  to  sell  off  a  Detroit  AM- 
FM  radio  station  as  well  as  the  Oakland 
Press  in  Pontiac,  together  worth  $100  mil- 
lion. Says  Murphy:  "The  capital  gains  we'd 
have  tf  pay  doesn't  make  it  economically 
sensibly." 

(Mcayi  so  what  about  a  minority  deal  to 
get  intjo  a  new  maritet  altogether?  Sure, 
Murpfajr  says  entbusiaatlcally.  "Miami 
would  be  a  wonderful  market  if  you  could 
do  it  I  The  other  ones  are  Atlanta  and 
Denver  and  Phoenix.  They're  the  great 
growth  markets." 

Right  now.  Murphy  insists  a  51%/49% 
deal  is  not  a  top  priority.  But  that  may  soon 
chang&  With  the  eight  stations  It  plans  to 
retain.  Cap  Cities/ ABC  now  hits  24.4%  of 
the  nation's  households,  and  a  minority 
group  f  eal  could  boost  market  share  to  30%, 
leaving  CBS  with  20.5%,  and  NBC  with  only 
19.8%,  far  behind.  To  dose  the  gap,  the 
other  two  networks  will  themselves  have  to 
go  station  shopping  and  will  no  doubt  be 
temptgd  to  pay  hefty  premiums  for  attrac- 
tive properties. 

CBS  might  pay  handsomely  for  the  3.36% 
additional  market  penetration  it  could 
achieve  by  acquiring  its  own  affiliate  sta- 
tions in  Houston,  Tulsa  and  Sacramento,  all 
currently  owned  by  the  broadcasting  subsid- 
iary of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.  Likewise,  NBC 
would  doubtless  pay  a  large  premium  for 
the  5.86%  additional  reach  that  could  be 
gained  by  owning  affiliates  In  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  And  those  two  deals  would  still 
leave  ^e  trailing  networks  slightly  short  of 
25%.   ' 

Who  knows,  before  long  maybe  NBC  and 
CBS  will  also  be  looking  for  some  black  or 
Hlspaalc  businessmen  with  big  bucks.* 


June  18.  1985 

NEW  NfeRVE-OAS  WEAPONS 
THA' '  WE  DONT  NEED 


HON 


BERiCLEY  BEDELL 


OP  IOWA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENT ATIVES 

Tru  sday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week,  we  4hall  once  again  be  faced 
with  the  decision  whether  to  approve 
funding  fok*  the  production  of  new 
binary  chetnical  weapons.  While  the 
proponents  of  the  "Bigeye  bomb"  tell 
us  it  Is  nedessary  to  ensure  American 
deterrence  pgainst  Soviet  use  of  chem- 
ical weapods  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,  I  remain  unconvinced 
and  prepaijed  to  support  the  Fascell- 
Porter  amendment  which  will  delete 
all  fimds  for  the  procurement  of 
binary  chemical  munitions.  In  this 
regard.  I  wbuld  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  f  qllowing  comments  that  ap- 
th  the  Washington  Post 
Street  Journal  on  this 


peared  in 
and  the 
subject.      I 

Nbw  NkrvaOas  Wxapoms  That  Wk  Doh't 
Nexd 

(Dante  B4  Fascell  and  John  E.  Porter) 

Would  yoii  support  a  new  Pentagon  pro- 
gram that  adds  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
$200  billion  ( lef idt  that  has  never  been  field 
tested  becauie  it  has  failed  80  percent  of  its 
controlled  likboratory  tests,  that  has  been 
rejected  by  our  closest  allies  in  NATO,  that 
If  put  into  effect  would  kill  civilians  in 
droves  while  leaving  protected  enemy  sol- 
diers unharmed,  and  that  makes  chraolcal 
weapons  piDliferatlon  and  terrorist  use 
more  likely  and  arms  control  less  so? 

Of  course  pot 

That's  why  a  bipartisan  majority  in  the 
House  has  decisively  rejected  over  the  past 
three  year^  the  Pentagon's  request  to 
produce  ne^  binary  nerve  gas  wemwns,  a 
proposal  supported  on  this  page  May  21 
["Chemical  Wev>ons:  The  Real  Issues,"  by 
Sens.  Johnjaienn,  Barry  Ooldwater,  Sam 
Nunn  and  John  Warner]  We  strongly  sup- 
port, howev^,  the  administration's  request 
for  over  $1  million  to  improve  chemical  pro- 
tection for  0^  troops  and  to  continue  chem- 
ical - 

The   m( 
clear  if 
Union  is 
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efforts. 

from  Congress  has  been 
lemlcal  threat  from  the  Soviet 
dangerous  and  real  as  argued, 
rities  of  our  chemical  program 
le  protection  of  our  troops,  the 
of  our  current  adequate  retail- 
lie  and  the  pursuit  of  a  verifia- 
ble arms  cohtrol  ban  on  chemical  weapons. 
As  Rep.  liMi  Aspln  said:  "We  want  more  de- 
fense, not  niore  production  line." 

In  its  technical  evaluations  of  the  binary 
Bigeye  boikib,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  founf  that  binary  weapons  are  not  as 
safe,  modem  or  reliable  as  claimed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  For  example,  one 
binary  component  is  at  least  as  toxic  as  the 
chemical  tiat  leaked  at  Bhopal,  India. 
Citing  moisture,  temperature,  purity,  fusing 
and  structiMl  deficlences,  OAO  concluded 
that  "techaical  problems  still  plague  the 
Bigeye  bomb  development." 

This  cone  iision  was  preceded  by  the  infa- 
mous 1982  ^est  in  which  the  Bigeye  bomb 
prematurely  exploded  and  spewed  deadly 
gas  at  an  A  rmy  test  facility.  Just  two  weeks 
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ago,  the  OAO  reported  that  the  Bigeye  has 
failed  to  meet  test  standards  at  least  eight 
out  of  10  times  over  the  past  year. 

In  an  effort  to  sell  the  binary  program. 
Pentagon  reports  have  argued  that  the 
binary  stockpile  would  be  substantially 
smaller  than  the  current  usable  unitary 
chemical  stockpUe.  That  hardly  seems  a 
credible  deterrent  to  the  Soviet  chemical 
threat.  Furthermore,  a  Defense  Department 
blue-ribbon  panel  has  already  concluded 
that  the  current  stockpile  is  adequate  and 
constitutes  a  credible  retaliatory  deterrent 
Into  the  10908.  It's  hard  to  understand  why 
the  Pentagon  would  want  to  replace  the  cur- 
rent stockpile  in  Europe,  where  the  greatest 
threat  of  chemical  warfare  exists,  with  one 
that  is  smaUer  and  not  acceptable  to  the  Eu- 
ropeans. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  form  a  credible 
deterrent,  the  new  weapons  would  have  to 
be  pre-posltioned  in  Europe.  Moving  massive 
amounts  of  nerve  gas  munitions  in  the  open- 
ing phases  of  a  crisis,  as  the  Pentagon 
argues,  would  only  worsen  the  situation  and 
convince  the  Soviets  that  we  were  preparing 
to  strike  first. 

If  pressed,  the  issue  of  binary  chemical 
weapons  in  Europe  would  become  one  of  the 
hottest  issues  facing  NATO,  placing  Into 
Jeopardy  more  important  defense  and  for- 
eign policy  objectives— Joint  research  on 
SDI,  theater  nuclear  deployments,  and  im- 
provements in  conventional  defenses.  The 
supreme  allied  commander  in  Europe,  Gen. 
Bernard  Rogers,  aptly  described  this  reality 
In  April:  "The  issue  has  become  too  tough 
to  handle.  I  find  it  is  put  in  the  too-sensi- 
tive/too-tough-to-handle  box  and  it  Just  re- 
poses there."  The  secretary  general  of 
NATO,  Lord  Carrington,  said  as  much  at  a 
rec«it  congressional  reception.  Our  Europe- 
an allies  do  not  hesitate  to  wonder  why  we 
would  hand  Mikhail  Gorbachev  such  a 
public  relations  opportunity  in  the  middle 
of  his  peace  offensive. 

Confronted  with  decisive  bipartisan  de- 
feats in  the  Congress,  the  Pentagon  has 
tried  to  rescue  the  binary  program  by  ap- 
pointing a  commission.  A  majority  of  the 
commission  were  already  pro-binary,  and 
the  panel  did  not  Include  a  single  opponent 
despite  our  recommendation  that  Ed  Be- 
thune,  a  former  Republican  colleague  and 
recognized  exjiert  be  m>polnted. 

In  addition,  the  commission's  executive 
secretary,  the  Defense  Department's  assist- 
ant secretary  on  chemical  matters  and  the 
Pentagon's  chief  lobbyist  for  the  binary  pro- 
gram are  one  and  the  same  person.  The 
commission's  three-page  testimony,  hastily 
produced  in  Just  five  weeks,  predictably  en- 
dorsed the  Pentagon's  binairy  request.  The 
commission  even  hired  a  few  public  rela- 
tions consultants  at  $250  a  day  to  spread  the 
word. 

Except  for  adding  even  more  to  the  feder- 
al deficit,  nothing  has  changed  on  this  issue 
since  the  House,  by  a  bipartisan  majority, 
overwhelmingly  defeated  the  binary  nerve 
gas  program.  Already  119  Democrats  and 
Republicans  are  sponsoring  legislation  to 
delete  this  unwarranted  program  (mce 
again.  For  sound  reasons  of  defense,  foreign 
policy,  arms  control  and  budget.  Congress 
should  once  again  say  no. 

(Dante  B.  Fascell  is  a  Democratic  repre- 
sentative from  Florida  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  John  E. 
Porter  is  a  Republican  representative  from 
Ittinois  and  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.^ 
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Nkkbcd:  a  Sold  Donras  AaaunT  Oas 
(By  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  Staik) 

Joseph  Douglaas  Jr.'s  editorial-page  piece 
May  23  on  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
posal for  a  new  binary  chemical-warfare  ar- 
tillery shell  was  an  Interesting  blend  of  alar- 
mlsm  and  common  sense.  While  I  believe 
Mr.  Douglaas  exaggerates  the  danger  of 
Soviet  biological  weapons  acUvlty,  he  is  ab- 
solutely right  about  one  thing:  American 
"addition  of  binary  munitions  to  what  Is  al- 
ready deployed  in  Europe  is  unlikely  to  have 
any  significant  effect  on  Soviet  plans  for 
war  In  Europe." 

The  Soviets  have  the  most  extensive 
chemical-warfare  capability  in  the  world. 
Afghanistan  makes  clear  that  the  SovieU 
wUl  use  their  plentiful  offensive  chemical 
weapons  If  they  believe  it  will  be  militarily 
advantageous.  From  this,  the  Pentagon  con- 
cludes we  should  build  new  binary  <»hyfnifiu 
weapons  to  deter  Soviet  use  of  gas. 

The  Pentagon  overlooks  two  important 
points.  First,  the  UjS.  currently  i»i»i»i«-«H.T 
stockpiles  of  functional  chemical  mtmltlons. 
both  in  Europe  and  the  VJS.,  sufficient  for 
30  days  of  all-out  chemical  warfare.  The 
Army  admits  that  the  proposed  binary  pro- 
gram would  leave  us  with  fewer  weapons 
than  we  have  today.  And  our  NATO  allies 
will  not  accept  the  deployment  of  new 
chemical  weapons  In  Europe. 

The  second  point  is  more  telling.  In  fact 
it  is  a  scandaL  Much  of  a  nation's  chemical- 
warfare  capability  is  derived  from  the  de- 
fensive capability  of  Ito  troc^M.  Chemical 
weapons  make  no  sense  if  used  against  a 
well-protected  opponent  armed  with  his  own 
chemical  weapons. 

The  U.S.  falls  on  lu  face  in  defoisive 
equipment  and  training.  The  Soviets  have 
supplied  their  troops  with  both  in  abun- 
dance. Excerpts  from  a  recent  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  illustrate  the  de- 
f Idendes  in  VS.  defensive  posture. 

The  OAO  reporU  the  protective  suit  re- 
cently Issued  by  the  Army  "does  not  lower 
heat  stress  levels,  and  does  not  provide 
flame  resistance  for  aviators."  The  Army's 
gloves  "have  limited  taetUity  and  are  highly 
flammable,"  while  Army  overbooU  "are 
flammable,  non-durable,  require  16  minutes 
to  don.  and  cannot  be  laoed  up  at  night" 

Even  harder  to  believe  is  GAO's  finding 
that  the  Navy's  protective  suit  "provides  6 
hours  of  protection,  but  not  if  wet"  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Intends  to  de- 
contaminate Its  vessels  with,  you  gueaed  It 
water. 

VA  defensive  capability  is  criminally  defi- 
cient in  collective  protection  gear,  decon- 
tamination equipment  and  detection/warn- 
ing systems  as  weU.  We  dangerously  lag 
behind  In  protecting  the  crews  of  armored 
vehicles.  No  number  of  new  chemical  muni- 
tions will  enhance  our  deterrent  to  Soviet 
use  of  gas  If  our  defensive  capability  Is  not 
drastically  improved. 

Someday,  our  existing  chemical  munitions 
will  need  replacement  But  I  will  not  sup- 
port any  funds  for  new  chemical  weapons 
until  the  Pentagon  gets  serious  about  a  de- 
fensive capability  to  deter  Soviet  use  of  gas 
on  American  soldiers.  I  expect  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  do  the  same.* 
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•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  &^>eak- 
er.  at  a  time  when  our  society  appears 
fixed  on  higher  education  as  the  only 
acceptable  preparation  for  work  of 
any  significance,  and  particularly 
when  parents  and  educators  alike  are 
pushing  for  higher  academic  standards 
and  have  greater  expectations  of  chil- 
dren as  students,  we  must  continue  to 
be  watchful  that  we  do  not  continue 
past  trends  to  downgrade  the  intrinsic 
value  of  education  that  prepares 
young  people  for  an  immediate  transi- 
tion into  the  world  of  worit  Higher 
education  and  indeed  life-long  con- 
tinuing education  is  an  important  goal, 
but  we  cannot  assume  that  the  mere 
demand  for  more  technical  acadonic 
courses  in  math  and  science  or  preen- 
gineering  is  the  best  and  only  accepta- 
ble pr^iaration  for  life.  To  do  so  ig- 
nores a  basic  fact  of  life— the  fact  that 
high  school  students  who  do  not 
intend  to  go  on  to  college,  and  who 
purposely  choose  vocational  education 
programs— have  needs  that  must  be 
met  by  parents  and  educators.  The 
greatest  need  among  these  students  is 
the  one  that  says  "don't  treat  me  like 
a  second-class  citizen  because  I  am 
taking  vocational  education  classes." 

The  State  of  *^i«^h<gTtn  is  one  that 
has  not  nuule  the  mistake  of  valuing 
only  the  college-bound  students  within 
the  walls  of  their  public  school  syston. 
It  has  not  ignored  the  differences  in 
student  Interests  and  abUitieg.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Michigan's  Department 
of  Vocational-Technical-Adult  Educa- 
tion acknowledges  that  its  hl|^  school 
students,  college  bound  or  not.  still 
can  and  do  benefit  greatly  from  a  mix 
of  academic  and  vocational  courses, 
with  enough  elective  options  to  match 
their  interests  and  their  learning 
styles. 

Michigan's  educators.  In  partnership 
with  business  and  industry,  have  seen 
to  it  that  many  of  their  schools,  while 
helping  students  achieve  intellectual, 
sodal.  and  personal  goals,  are  also  wlU- 
Ing  and  able  to  help  them  achieve  vo- 
cational education  goals  as  welL 

Vocational  education  in  Mirhigt^n 
helps  develop  individual  students  in 
five  broad  areas:  First,  personal  skills 
and  attitudes;  second  communication 
and  computational  skills;  third,  em- 
ployabillty  skills;  fourth,  broad  and 
specific  oocupaUonal  skills  and  knowl- 
edge; and  fifth  foundations  for  career 
planning  and  life-long  learning. 

These  purposes  are  part  of  the 
whole  secondary  school  system  in 
BCichlgan.  and  are  shared  with  exter- 
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nal  prognmu,  agencies,  and  extracur- 
ricular functions  of  the  whoolwlde 
system  of  education. 

My  overriding  oonoem  for  education 
at  all  levels  is  that  it  be  of  good  Qual- 
ity and  that  it  take  Into  account  the 
vast  differences  among  the  needs  of  all 
individuals  pursuing  an  education,  so 
that  the  education  students  carry 
away  with  than  is  the  education  they 
wanted,  the  education  they  worked  to 
obt^n.  and  the  education  most  rele- 
vant to  their  particular  lifestyle  and 
goals  for  their  futures.  It  is  a  taU 
order,  but  even  if  we  can't  guarantee 
the  final  outcome,  we  can  lay  the 
foundations. 

Educators,  lawmakers,  parents,  and 
students  alike  are  aware  that  imac- 
ceptably  high  numbers  of  students  are 
stUl  (bopping  out  of  high  school,  and 
some  are  even  leaving  high  school 
with  a  dlpl<Hna  when  they  sUll  cannot 
read,  write,  or  compute.  When  stu- 
dents do  that,  we  lose  them— and  with 
them  goes  our  ability  and  opportunity 
to  help  them. 

It  is  the  critical  educational  task 
that  we  take  Into  account  the  students 
who  may  march  to  a  different  dnun- 
mer.  and  to  find  the  catalyst  that  wlU 
reawaken  their  Interest,  and  rekindle  a 
commitment  to  academic  instruction 
perhaps  throui^  vocational  education. 

With  our  urgent  need  to  find  ways 
to  reduce  unemployment,  especially 
among  young  people,  we  must  have 
more  successful  vocational  education 
programs  at  secondary  and  postsec- 
ondary  education  levels.  Successful 
programs  can.  and  do.  make  such 
youths  more  employable.  Vocational 
education  prepares  jrouths  for  adult 
life  immediately  after  high  school,  and 
for  entry-level  Jobs  In  the  labor 
mai^et. 

Despite  our  best  intentions  and  ef- 
forts, the  fact  remains  that  some  stu- 
dents lack  marketable  skills  after 
graduation  from  high  school.  This 
may  occur  In  part  because  of  the  pres- 
sure by  parents  and  school  counselors 
and  teachers  on  students  to  pursue 
college  degrees  that  are  unrelated  to 
their  i>ersonal  values  and  career  goals. 
Many  students  refuse  to  even  consider 
vocational  education  at  the  high 
school  level,  lest  they  be  relegated  to 
second-class-dtlKn  status.  In  the  eyes 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  peers. 

I  woiild  not  argue  against  encourag- 
ing all  students  in  high  school  to  take 
more  highly  structured  academic 
courses,  nor  would  I  argue  against  par- 
ents and  educators  having  high  expec- 
tations for  students  in  a  push  for  ex- 
cellence through  school  reforms.  I 
would  argue  only  for  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  a  balanced  approach  to  at- 
taining that  excellence  through  voca- 
tional educational  courses  designed  to 
complement  academic  requirements 
for  high  school  students. 

That  National  Commission  on  Sec- 
oiulary  Vocational  Education  recently 
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publl^ed  a  report  entitled:  "The  Un- 
finls^  Agenda."  Reflected  In  that  Is 
the  dommission's  findings  of  a  need 
for  stinger  bridges  between  vocation- 
al and  academic  instruction  in  order  to 
maximise  learning  and  career  opportu- 
nities ifor  all  of  America's  youth. 

The  National  Commission  found 
that  recent  studies  and  national  re- 
ports on  the  condition  of  education  in 
this  country  have  not  adequately  dealt 
with  the  role  of  secondary  vocational 
education  In  addressing  the  problems 
of  quality  in  American  education.  We 
must  assure  that  the  role  of  vocational 
education  is  Included  so  that  second- 
ary school  reforms  achieve  the  neces- 
sary l^slance. 

Congress  has  not  only  continued  to 
recomlze  the  Importance  of  vocational 
education  through  its  recent  reauthor- 
izaUo^  of  the  Carl  Peridns  Vocational 
Education  Act,  with  an  emphasis  on 
tralni^  for  youths  and  adults,  but  it 
has  also  provided  incentives  for  more 
partnerships  between  schools  and 
businbss  and  Industry,  particularly 
high-tech  programs. 

Bu^ess  and  indxistry  has  given  its 
vote  <^f  confidence  to  vocational  educa- 
tion. ,In  a  recent  survey,  vocational 
education  graduates  are  rated  as 
"good"  to  "very  good"  among  37  per- 
cent ft  those  surveyed.  In  a  survey  of 
maniKactiirers,  85  percent  prefer  voca- 
tions^ education  graduates.  Of  employ- 
ers surveyed,  65  percent  prefer  voca- 
tional education  programs  to  retrain 
workers. 

ThB  vote  of  confidence  in  vocational 
edu<^on  by  business.  Industry,  manu- 
f actufers.  and  other  employers  is  true 
natiopally,  and  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  it  is  also  true  in  the  State  of 
Mlchjgan. 

For  example,  the  William  D.  Ford 
Vocational-Technical  Center  in  Michi- 
gan ^u  received  grants  from  various 
empliyers  to  train  and  retrain  employ- 
ees mr  local  buslneis  and  industry. 
One  |Df  its  programs  for  youths  and 
adultk  gives  intensive  training  to  dis- 
placed autowoiters  in  industrial  digi- 
tal electronics.  These  lald-off  auto 
workers  alao  receive  counseling,  aca- 
demic upgrading  where  needed,  and 
placeinent  asslstanp^  upon  completion 
of  retraining. 

This  same  Vocational-Technical 
Center  provides  other  kinds  of  train- 
ing for  handicapped  students  and 
dropHout  prone  youths  who  experience 
greatjer  difficulty  siicceeding  in  regular 
academic  and  vocational  education 
programs. 

The  Michigan  Department  of  Voca- 
tlona|-Technlcal-Adult  Education  con- 
duetl  surveys   and   gathers   data   6 
after  every  vocational  educa- 
I  iTaduates  from  its  schools.  A 
;  such  survey  showed  that 

Vocational  education  graduates  in 
Mlcngan  earn  $2,000  more  annually 
than  general  education  graduates; 
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Eighty-n|ne  percent  of  adult  voca- 
tional education  completers  In  Michi- 
gan enter  the  labor  force: 

Vocationptl  education  In  Michigan 
schools  glf  es  students  the  skills  and 
self-confidence  to  find  satisfying  Jobs: 
and  71.3  oereent  of  Michigan's  voca- 
tional edilcaUon  graduates  obtain  a 
their  training,  or  go  on 
lunity  college  for  further 
lucation. 


Job  relal 
to  enter 
vocational 


Under  the  old  Vocational  Education 
Act.  it  was;  mandatory  for  States  to  in- 
clude repflesentatives  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  labor  on  their  vocational 
education  |  advisory  committees,  but 
this  mandate  was  not  retained  in  the 
new  Carl  jPeikins  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act.  I  The  State  of  Michigan, 
noting  their  past  successes,  has  contin- 
ued this  i^resentation.  and  now  has 
more  thai^  2.000  vocational  education 
advisory  jcommittees  comprised  of 
local  bU8li)ess.  Industry  and  labor  rep- 
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Continuing  this  practice 
iures  better  placement  op- 
graduates  of  their  voca- 
on  programs,  it  is  an  Im- 
that  should  be  re- 
all  States  for  purposes  of 
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providing  kuccessful  vocational  educa- 
tion oppoijtunities. 

There  i«  an  increasing  demand  in 
Michigan  Ifor  quick  start,  or  custom- 
ized, training  programs  for  new,  as 
well  as  f  Of  developing,  businesses  that 
have  a  n^  for  a  sldlled  work  force 
for  new  Jpbs  and  for  employers  who 
are  about  jto  retool  or  replace  obsolete 
equlpmeni  for  existing  jobs.  They 
want  their  current  employees  to  be  re- 
trained, rather  than  firing  them  and 
hiring  ;  already-trained  workers. 
Through  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Vocational-Technical-Adult  Educa- 
tion's Ecpnomic  Development  pro- 
grams, these  customized  training  pro- 
grams arefso  frequently  requested  that 
the  department  is  expert  in  designing 
them.  It  peeds  only  a  10-day  turna- 
round time  between  receiving  the  re- 
quest and  getting  an  ^proved  pro- 
gram ready  to  begin  classes.  Through 
customize^  training/retraining  pro- 
grams, mpre  than  6,000  adiilts  and 
youths,  wprklng  for  150  different  com- 
panies, h^ve  received  training  for  new 
or  existlOg  Jobs  using  new  technol- 
ogies. The  importance  of  vocational 
training  schools  to  be  able  to  offer 
"customlKd"  training  quickly  and  ef- 
f ectively  \b  that  95  percent  of  com- 
pleters hanre  Jobs  waiting  for  them. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  Michigan  citi- 
zens surv(  yed  lielieve  that  high  school 
students  ahoiild  be  trained  in  vocation- 
al education,  and  this  support  is  re- 
flected in  the  current  statewide  enroll- 
ment of  2  30,405  students  taking  voca- 
tional education  courses  in  high 
school. 

Mlchigain.  I  am  pleased  to  note,  is 
working  \  «ll  against  the  backdrop  of  a 
rapidly  changing  economy  and  educa- 
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tion  refotms.  to  assure  that  these  re- 
forms include  a  balanced  perspective 
with  regard  to  vocational  education. 
This  is  crucial  in  our  SUte,  where  75 
percent  of  all  Jobs  require  vocational 
and  technical  traixdng.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  TRIBUTE  TO 
THREE  FINE  TEACHERS— 
ALTHEA  CLARK,  CHARLES 
DONNELLY,  AND  STANLEY 
SORENSEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUVOUnA 
IH  TBI  HOUSI  or  aXPHXSXHTATIVKS 

Tuetday.  June  IS.  19S5 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  and  offer  a  special 
thanks  to  three  teachers  who  will  be 
retiring  after  many  years  of  service  at 
the  Richard  Henry  Daiw  Junior  High 
School  in  San  Pedro,  CA.  These  three 
teachers  have  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  residents  of  my  district  and 
their  presence  at  Richard  Henry  Dana 
Jimlor  High  School  will  be  sorely 
missed.  The  teachers  to  whom  I  refer 
are  Althea  Clark.  Charles  Donnelly, 
and  Stanley  Sorensen. 

ALTHKACLAIK 

Bom  in  Panama.  Althea  Clark 
moved  to  the  San  Pedro  area  as  a 
small  child.  She  attended  the  15th 
Street  Elementary  School,  Richard 
Henry  Dana  Junior  High  School,  and 
San  Pedro  High  SchooL  She  then 
went  on  to  study  at  UCLA  and  Golden 
State  University.  During  her  33  years 
at  Dana  Junior  High  School,  Ms. 
Clark  taught  art,  dvlcs,  and  leader- 
ship. Her  future  plans  include  working 
in  communications  and  continuing  to 
teach  at  the  adult  school  level.  My 
wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  wishing  Althea 
Clark  and  her  children,  David  and 
Karen,  continued  success  and  aU  the 
best  in  the  years  ahead. 

CHUoss  DommxT 

Charles  DonneUy  was  bom  in  Cali- 
fornia and  spent  his  early  years  as  a 
child  actor  in  the  Our  Gang  comedies. 
He  taught  mathematics  at  Dana 
Junior  High  School  for  15  years.  His 
future  plans  include  a  move  to  San 
Diego  and  woik  involving  the  con- 
struction industry.  My  wife,  Lee,  Joins 
me  in  wishing  Charles  Donnelly  and 
his  family  continued  success  and  all 
the  best  in  the  years  ahead. 

STAIILXT  BOSnrSKIf 

Bom  in  Minnesota.  Stanley  Soren- 
sen attended  Kansas  State  University 
and  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He 
taught  in  Rapid  City,  SD  for  12  years 
before  moving  west  to  San  Pedro.  Mr. 
Sorensen  taught  math  and  metal  shop 
for  25  years  at  Dana  Junior  High 
SchooL  His  future  plans  include  build- 
ing a  home  in  Oceanslde,  CA.  charity 
worii,  and  travel.  My  wife,  Lee.  Joins 
me  in  wishing  Stanley  Sorensen,  his 
wife  Joan,  and  their  children.  Randy 
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and  Krlsti.  continued  sucoeas  and  all 
the  best  In  the  years  ahead. 

These  three  teachers  have  Improved 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  quality  of 
learning  in  San  Pedro.  It  is  with  great 
appreciation  for  their  contribution  to 
our  community  over  these  many  yean 
that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  them. 
While  these  three  teachers  will  be  re- 
tiring, the  contributions  they  have 
made  by  providing  a  quality  education 
for  the  youth  of  my  district  wHl  be 
with  us  for  many  years  to  come.« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LBOISLA- 
llON  PROMOTINO  SHARE- 
HOLDER DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


ortaaauM 
tm  THE  HOUSE  or 


ruesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  introduce  legislation  promoting 
shareholder  democracy  and  respond- 
ing to  bipartisan  concern  about  the 
continued  viability  of  our  syston  of 
corporate  governance  and  shareholder 
democracy. 

As  takeovers  have  Increased  in  quan- 
tity and  competitiveness,  corporate 
raiders  have  developed  creative  bid- 
ding strategies  CtraaUend  loaded,  two 
tier  and  boot  strap)  and  corporate 
managements  have  developed  equally 
aggressive  defenses.  Including  the  use 
of  separate  classes  of  common  stodc 
with  unequal  voting  rights. 

Since  1926.  the  New  York  StO(^  Ex- 
change has  prohibited  the  listing  of 
nonvoting  or  diminished  voting 
common  stock.  In  a  January  3.  1985, 
press  release,  the  NYSE  announced 
that  its  Subcommittee  on  Shareholder 
Participation  and  Qualitative  Ustlng 
Standards  had  issued  a  report  to  the 
Public  Policy  Committee  of  the  NYSE 
Board  of  Directors,  urging  the  Ex- 
change "not  to  abandon  its  tradition 
of  upholding  shareholder  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  corporations." 
but  nonetheless  recommending  that 
listed  corporations  be  permitted  to 
create  two  rlaiwwi  of  common  with  dis- 
proportionate voting  rights— subject  to 
the  i^proval  of  shareholders  holding 
two-thirds  of  the  outstanding— wheth- 
er or  not  affiliated  with  management. 

With  the  growth  and  acceptance  of 
NASDAQ  as  a  national  tradhig  mai^et 
competitive  with  the  Big  Board.  New 
York  Stock  Exchange-listed  compa- 
nies, seeking  the  protection  of  two- 
class  common  or  to  further  transac- 
tions like  the  recent  OM/HuiAies  dead, 
are  willing  to  delist  if  neoeasary  to 
escape  New  York's  commitment  to 
shareholder  democracy.  NASDAQ  has 
no  such  listing  requirements  nor  do 
most  State  corporate  laws  bar  the  issu- 
ance of  nonvoting  stock. 

If  two  class  common  Is  permitted, 
and  becomes  widely  used,  one  of  the 
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mai^et  mechanisms  for  accountability 
wlU  be  removed  and  the  exchanges 
may  find  themselves  engaged  In  a 
"race  for  the  bottom"  as  marice^laces 
compete  for  listings  and  trading 
volume.  This  point  did  not  elude  the 
New  York  StoA  Exchange's  Subonn- 
mlttee  on  Shareholder  Partlcbiation 
and  Qualitative  Listing  Standanls. 
After  suggesting  that  the  SEC  may 
have  authority  to  establiiA  minimimi 
standards  for  shareholder  participa- 
tion, the  subcommittee  observed: 

mf  it  appean  tbat  dlfferentlala  in  such 
■tandardi  result  In  a  significant  movement 
of  iMuen  (ram  mafkeU  with  nita  directed 
to  rtiarehoMw  partldpatlan  In  ootporate  af • 
fata  to  those  with  lemer  or  no  such  rales, 
then  aound  public  policy  may  compel  the 
Commiatoa  to  intervene  to  protect  the  In- 
tegilty  of  market*  and  the  limeluii  and 
ahareholden  of  all  publicly  held  mmpanif 

John  C.  Whitehead,  the  recently  re- 
tired leader  of  Goldman.  Sachs  8c  COm 
had  this  to  say  in  a  speech  on  Febru- 
ary 2. 1985: 

If  the  New  York  Stock  Ezdiante  lowora 
iU  standardB.  I  fear  what  has  been  called 
"the  race  to  bottom"  wHl  quickly  occur,  that 
aU  Bompanka  wOl  move  to  whatever  is  the 
lowest  wimman  denominator  that  the  Xx- 
chante  wlU  permit  .  .  .  that  eorporate  de- 
mocracy, a  as  we  have  known  it.  will  disp- 
pear. 

Arthur  Levitt,  in  May  22  testinumy 
before  a  House  subcommittee,  detailed 
a  number  of  negative  effects— other 
than  shareholder  diaenfranehise- 
ment— that  wHl  result  from  nwiajetion 
by  the  SEC  and  •OopOaa  of  the  NYSE 
proposed  rule  change.  I  believe  that 
his  concerns  have  merit  and  ought  to 
be  considered  in  any  public  policy  dis- 
cussion of  this  issue: 

First,  if  the  vote  is  trnJua  away  or 
watered  down,  public  investors  will  in 
time  feel  that  the  cards  are  stadced 
against  them  by  some  inside  group 
that  controls  the  votes.  Before  long, 
they  will  no  longer  want  to  Invest  in 
stock. 

Second,  much  of  our  Nation's  wealth 
and  resources  will  end  up  in  the  hands 
of  self -perpetuating  private  bureaucra- 
cies. If  we  allow  management  to  use 
this  ultimate  anti-takeovo'  device,  our 
entrepreneurlally  driven  competitive 
system  of  product  and  servloe  deUvoy 
would  be  weakened. 

Third,  outside  shareholders  wHI 
suffer  Immediate  and  large  wealth 
losses.  Recent  Instances  of  creating 
two  rlawuMi  of  comm<m  stock  with  dis- 
proportionate voting  rights  have  dem- 
onstrated that  this  is  the  case. 

Fourth,  severing  voting  power  from 
equity  ownership,  the  two  principal  in- 
dicia of  ownership,  will  totally  distort 
the  concept  of  a  common  equity  secu- 
rity. 

Fifth,  public  shareholders  will  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  a  takeover 
battie.  Rather,  they  would  stand  on 
the  sidelines  while  the  voting  stock,  in 
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the  hands  of  management  or  a  control 
group,  will  receive  any  premium. 

Sixth,  proxy  battles  wlU  be  effective- 
ly eliminated  and  the  proxy  rules  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
which  are  designed  to  protect  and 
foster  shareholder  democracy  and  cor- 
porate governance,  would  be  rendered 
void. 

I  commend  the  exchanges  and  the 
NASD  for  scheduling  a  meeting  for 
last  Friday,  June  14.  in  order  to  ex- 
plore the  basis  of  a  common  initiative 
by  the  self-regulatory  organisations 
(SRO's)  on  shareholder  voting  rights. 
However,  as  Indicated  in  testimony 
yesterday  before  the  Oversi^t  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
this  meeting  did  not  significantly  im- 
prove the  pTtmpeeU  of  a  voluntary 
SRO  agreement  that  preserves  share- 
holder democracy. 

In  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  so- 
lution by  the  SRO's.  and  because  the 
SEC  remains  unwilling  or  unable  to 
use  its  authority  under  section  19(c)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to 
resolve  this  problem,  the  Congress 
must  address  this  issue  directly.  Ac- 
cordingly, today  Senator  D'Amato  and 
I  are  introducing  companion  bills  to 
effect  a  uniform  policy  among  the 
principal  trading  mai^ets  concerning 
voting  rights.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  commitment  to  this  important 
issue  and  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  on  a  solu- 
tion that  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  shareholders  and  of  corporations 
whose  securities  are  or  will  be  traded 
on  the  Nation's  securities  markets. 

The  bill  prohibits  trading  on  sectiri- 
ties  exchanges  and  in  the  over-the- 
counter  ma^et  of  nonvoting  shares 
and  shares  camring  disproportionate 
voting  rights.  Section  1  of  this  legisla- 
tion adds  a  new  subsection  (n)  to  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934.  relating  to  listing  on  national 
securities  exchanges.  Paragraph  1  of 
subsection  (n)  provides  that  nonvoting 
securities  and  securities  which  carry 
disproportionate  voting  rights  may  not 
be  registered  on  a  national  securities 
exchange. 

Paragn4>h  (nK2)  grandfathers  cer- 
tain stocks  by  providing  that  stocks 
carrying  dlq>roportlonate  voting 
rights  may  continue  to  be  registered 
on  a  national  exchange  if  they  were 
listed  on  that  exchange  prior  to  June 
18.  1985.  remain  listed  on  that  ex- 
chiange,  and,  within  3  years,  meet  the 
listing  standards  with  reqiect  to  dis- 
proportionate voting  rights  in  effect 
on  June  18.  1985.  of  the  national  secu- 
rities exchange  which  had  the  second 
highest  trading  volume  in  1984. 

Section  2  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  ISA  of  the  Exchange  Act.  re- 
lating to  all  securities  traded  on  the 
over-the-counter  market. 

Paragrv>h  (IKl)  provides  that  non- 
voting securities  or  securities  which 
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carry  1  dlspn^wrtlonate  voting  rights 
may  not  be  quoted  on  an  over-the- 
counter  automatic  quotation  system 
operated  by  a  registered  national  secu- 
rities association. 

Paragraph  (1X2)  provides  a  grandfa- 
ther ipT  those  securities  carrying  dis- 
proportionate voting  rights  which, 
prior  |o  June  18. 1985.  were  quoted  on 
an  automatic  quotation  system  and 
which^  within  2  years,  meet  the  listing 
standards  with  respect  to  dispropor- 
tionav  voting  rights  in  effect  on  June 
18.  19te.  of  the  national  securities  ex- 
change which  had  the  second  highest 
tradin  volume  In  1984.« 
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S01}TH  AFRICA:  THE  ISSUE  IS 
]    JUSTICE.  N(DT  JOBS 

I    HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

in  ^HX  HOUSX  or  RXPRKSKHTATIVXS 

Tvetdiay,  June  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  Saturday.  June  IS. 
the  Washington  Post  published  a  fine 
piece  tvritten  by  our  distinguished  col- 
leagu4  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
chainhan  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  Africa.  Under  the  title 
"South  Africa:  The  Issue  is  Justice, 
Not  J0b8."  Mr.  WoLPX  writes  eloquent- 
ly abfljut  why  the  United  States  voted, 
"by  a  better  than  two-thirds  biparti- 
san majority."  to  pass  the  Anti-Apart- 
heid Act  of  1985.  Writing  in  response 
to  a  previous,  objectionable  Post  edito- 
rial on  this  very  subject.  Mr.  Wolpe 
writ 

iply  wrong  to  focus  more  American 
on  the  70,000  Jobs  American  firms 
black  South  Africans  than  on  the  26 
South  African  majority,  which  not 
economic  opportunities  but  is  de- 
daily  by  a  minority  government. 
In  South  Africa  la  not  primari- 
ly aboat  Jobs  but  more  fundamentally  about 
Justice,  dignity  and  political  freedom. 

Our  colleague  has  it  exactly  right.  I 
comntend  his  article  to  your  attention. 

Soir^  Atbica:  Tax  Issus  Is  Jxrsnci.  Nor 
Jobs 

The  offensive  paternalism  of  The  Post's 
editorial  "The  South  African  Sanctions" 
(June  B]  was  only  outdone  by  its  historical 
sanctions  -"that  the  country's 
Is  its  most  effective  engine  of 
formation  " 
old  argument,  that  somehow  eco- 
nomic {and  aodal  change  lead  inexorably  to 
polltloai  liberalisation  and  to  demoeratisa- 
tlon  isimore  than  Just  an  unproven  assump- 
tion: 1^  la  blatantly  false.  We  mly  have  to 
look  tt>  the  experience  of  Nasi  Oermany, 
Stallnfat  Russia.  Faadst  Italy.  Communist 
Polanf— Indeed,  to  the  expertenoe  of  South 
Africai  Itself —to  see  the  fallacy  of  such  a 
thesis.  In  all  of  these  Instances  there  has 
been  progressive  Industrialisation,  economic 
and  so  dal  change— and  greater  reprenlon. 

In  n  aking  this  old  argument  The  Post  la, 
surprisingly,  making  the  same  mistakes  as 
those  who  have  a  limited  knowledge  of 
South  Africa's  history  or  current  reality:  to 
project  onto  the  South  African  situation 


America's  own  experience  with  racism  and 
an  evolutiOBary  dvU  rights  movement. 
South  Africa  la  simply  not  the  United 
States.  It  iBia  totaUtarian  polloe  state  that 
constitutionally  denies  the  most  basic  of  po- 
Utlcal  freedbeaa  to  lU  dtiaenry.  And  Ita  ma- 
Jority-mlnorfty  relattonshipa  are  reveraed: 
whites  are  a  minority  In  South  Africa,  des- 
onto  their  privileged  posltirai 
rnleas  we  understand  that  this 
majority-minority  relation- 
creates  a  dlff  erait  political 
e  going  to  continue  a  f  weign 
only  be  counterproductive, 
in  Anti-Apartheid  Act  of 
a  better  than  two-thirds  bl- 
>rity  in  the  House,  are  medfl- 
to  increase  external  pressure 
to  dismantle  apartheid  before 
The  leglslatian  is  also  aimed  at 
unequivocally  on  the  side 
apartheid  and  at  beginning 
leeas  of  dtaaasodating  our- 
vldouily  oppressive  South 
This  legislation  la  not,  as 
suggests.  Intended  as  a 
of  the  Reagan  admlnlstra- 


perate  to 
and  power, 
reversal 
ship  inevli 
dynamic, 
policy  that 

The 
l»88.adopl 
partisan 
cally  Ini 
on  the 
it  is  too 
placing 
of  the 
the  ov( 
selves 
African 
The  Post 
partisan 
tion. 

The  edli 
are  adv( 
tive  to  the 
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mlnl8trati< 
gagement 
suffering, 
slon.  That 


suggested  that  those  who 
sanctions  are  really  inaensi- 
ircspective  suffering  that  might 
South  Africa's  blaA  popula- 
could  be  further  from  the 
reality  Is  that  it  is  the  ad- 
poUcy  of  "constructive  en- 
is  in  fact  producing  more 
violence  and  more  repres- 
very  simply  because  the  mes- 
sage that  fconstrucUve  engagement"  has 
conveyed  to  the  South  African  regime  is 
that  it  now  has  a  much  freer  hand  to  do 
what  it  WUl— not  only  internally,  but . 
throughout  jthe  region.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent policy.  I  the  South  African  government 
knows  in  adtrance  that  no  matter  how  much 
repression  there  Is,  and  no  matter  how 
much  aggroRsion  it  unleashes  against  the 
neighboring  states  in  the  region,  there  will 
be  no  cost  anposed  In  terms  of  the  Ameri- 
can.South  i^rican  relationship. 

It  Is  simply  wrong  to  focus  more  American 
concern  on  jthe  70,000  Jobs  American  firms 
provide  black  South  Afrlcsns  than  on  the  26 
million  South  African  majority,  which  not 
only  lacks  economic  opportunities  but  is  de- 
hiunanised  ^taUly  by  a  minority  government 
The  struggle  In  South  Africa  Is  not  primari- 
ly about  Jobs  but  more  fundamentally  about 
Justice,  <UgzBty  and  political  freedom. 

In  the  final  analysis,  apartheid  will  be  dis- 
mantled ss  {the  result  of  South  Africa's  in- 
ternal political  struggle.  But  the  United 
Statea  and  ttie  International  community  can 
play  a  slgnulcant  role  In  accelerating  the 
process  of  aiange  and.  thereby.  In  reducing 
the  duratioa  of  the  stniggte  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  sssodated  violence  and  blood- 
shed.* 


OOLDEN I ANNTVERSART  OF  THE 
OF  REAL  ESTATE  AP- 


HOW.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  XLLurou 

IH  THX  aOUSX  op  RXFRXSEIfTATIVSS 

Tliesday,  June  18.  1985 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  rise  today 
and  comi^nd  the  Society  of  Real 
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Estate  Appraisers  on  their  golden  an- 
niversary. The  society,  which  is  head- 
quartered hi  my  congressional  district 
is  dedicated  to  the  highest  level  of  pro- 
fessional standards  and  conduct  for  its 
profession. 

When  the  society  was  formed  in 
1935  it  only  had  200  members.  It  has 
since  grown  into  the  largest  independ- 
ent association  of  professional  real 
estate  appraisers  in  North  America. 
The  organization  is  now  16,000  mem- 
bers strong  with  189  chapters  in  the 
United  States,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Canada. 

The  Society  of  Real  Estate  Apprais- 
ers is  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence and  committed  to  meeting  new 
challenges  in  the  real  estate  maiket- 
place.  It  also  continues  to  search  for 
improved  methods,  advanced  tech- 
niques with  which  to  improve  per- 
formance and  client  satisfaction. 

In  recognition  of  the  society's  golden 
anniversary.  I  have  introduced  a  reso- 
lution commending  them  on  this  spe- 
cial occasion.  A  copy  of  the  resolution 
follows: 

H.  Rn.  202 
Resolution  to  commend  the  Society  of  Real 

Estate  Appraisers  on  the  occasion  of  its 

golden  anniversary 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers was  founded  in  1935,  during  the 
Great  Depression,  in  an  effort  to  bring  sta- 
bility to  the  troubled  residential  real  estate 
market  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas,  since  the  fotmding  of  the  Socie- 
ty, members  have  been  pledged  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  appraisal  performance: 

Whereas  Society  members  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  acquiring  the  luiowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  adapt  to  changing  mar- 
kets and  technologies: 

Whereas  the  Society  is  the  largest  inde- 
pendent professional  organization  of  real 
estate  appraisers  and  analysts  in  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  in  1985  there  occurs  the  50th  an- 
nlverary  of  the  founding  of  the  Society: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives hereby  commends  the  Society  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  on  the  occasion  of  its 
golden  anniversary.* 


SANCrrUARY  INVESnGA-nON 
CONTROVERSY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  tactics  that 
Immigration  agents  used  in  seeking  in- 
dictments against  a  group  of  church 
people  who  allegedly  provided  asylimi 
to  Salvadoran  refugees.  The  following 
article  by  Nat  Hentoff  examines  their 
investigation,  known  as  Operation  So- 
journer, in  light  of  the  first  amend- 
ment questions  that  have  been  raised. 
Recently,  16  sanctuary  workers  were 
charged  with  bringing  iUegal  aliens 
into  the  United  States.  In  the  investi- 
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gation,  FBI  agents  dligulaed  them- 
selves as  church  members  in  order  to 
gather  enough  evidence  to  bring 
charges.  Not  (mly  were  the  churches 
invaded  without  a  warrant,  the  agents 
also  saw  it  necessary  to  use  tapes  of 
Bible  studies  and  personal  cooversa- 
tlons  as  the  key  evidraoe  In  their  ease. 
Using  the  fourth  amendment  as  a  jus- 
tlf Icaticm.  the  Oovenunent  agents  saw 
probable  cause  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  church.  But  what  Is  l^pd  and 
permissible  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment may  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment—our right  of  the  free  exerdae  of 
religion,  our  right  to  peaoBfully  assem- 
ble, and  our  freedom  of  qieech.  Seri- 
ous first  amendment  questions  must 
be  raised  when  people  are  afraid  to  as- 
sonble.  when  they  are  scared  to  Bpenk, 
and  when  their  religious  services  are 
threatened  by  warrantless  searches. 

As  James  Oines,  pastor  of  the 
Alzona  Lutheran  Church,  said,  "the 
deepest  aspect  of  their  faith  and  trust 
was  violated"— all  because  these 
church  members  felt  the  re^ionsibility 
to  provide  safety  to  refugees  who  face 
a  war  in  their  Salvadoran  homeland.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Nat  Hen- 
toffs  commentary  on  this  invortant 
legal  controversy. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14. 19851 
UmnacovsB  Aaxms  Oo  to  Cbubch 

Although  the  use  of  undercover  agents 
has  become  as  American  as  light  beer,  until 
now  no  govemmmt  agency  has  admitted  to 
planting  them  in  a  church.  In  trying  to 
make  a  case  against  sanctuary  woricers  In 
AriaiHia,  however,  the  UJS.  government  con- 
ducted a  IC^month  undercover  investiga- 
tion. Operation  Sojourner,  wbldi  led  to  the 
Indictment  of  16  people  (later  reduced  to 
12).  The  charges  Include  bringing  undocu- 
mented aliens  illegally  Into  the  United 
States  and  then  ooacealing  them. 

The  government's  ease  Is  baaed  on  about 
100  covert  tape  recordings,  many  of  them 
made  In  chundi.  by  two  paid  government  in- 
formanta,  who  had  dtaguised  themoelves  as 
ardently  religious  supporters  of  the  refu- 
gees. Among  the  tapes  are  Bible  study  class- 
es and  prayer  aervioea. 

During  recent  iwetrial  hearings  in  Phoe- 
nix, U  A  DIstriet  Judge  Earl  Carroll  has  not 
appeared  particularly  Impressed  with  de- 
fense arguments  based  on  the  state  of 
human  rights  in  Central  Am^rirm  or  the 
notion  that  international  law  can  transcend 
American  Immigration  rulea.  Judge  (^arroU 
haa.  however,  been  disturbed  by  testimony 
about  the  government's  creation  of  a  new 
frontier  for  undercover  agents,  flmdlng 
"people  paid  to  do  It  and  wired  to  do  it  Into 
places  of  religlouB  activity,"  the  Judge  nld, 
means  "the  whole  process  haa  been  sullied 
in  a  sense." 

An  argument  Is  being  made  by  lawyers  for 
the  American  Civil  liberties  Union  and  the 
Onter  for  Constitutional  Rights,  among 
other  attorneys  involved  in  the  case,  that  all 
the  "sullied"  evidence  obtained  by  the  false 
congregants  should  be  thrown  out. 

The  question,  they  say,  is  not  whether  the 
government  can  never  send  an  Informant 
into  a  church.  Crimes  can  be  flaunted  in 
holy  places,  as  is  richly  evident  in  the  histo- 
ries of  England  and  Russia.  But  in  this 
country,  can  covert  agents  constitutionally 
be  sent  into  a  church  without  first  going 
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before  a  neutral  magistrste  a  Judge  who 
bears  the  government's  probaUe  cause  for 
planting  the  tnformanU  and  then  deddes 
whether  the  government  has  shown  compel- 
ling, ipedflc  reason  to  compromise  the  holy 
plaoef 

As  It  is  DOW,  no  underoover  agent,  whether 
he  slips  Into  a  church  or  a  ooogressman's 
office,  need  a  warrant.  Rcapoaslble  for  this 
largest  hole  In  the  ever  more  tattered  fabric 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment  is  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  never  understood  that  a 
covert  informant  Is  far  more  Instrusive  than 
a  wiretap  or  bug. 

The  coostttutiooal  signiflcanoe  of  the 
sanctuary  worfcerT  case  is  that  it  may  final- 
ly produce  some  warrant  requirement  for 
underoover  operatives,  at  least  In  a  church 
setting.  At  issue  and  at  risk  are  First 
Amendment  protections  for  free  ezocise  of 
religion  and.  within  that  context,  for  tree- 
Am  of  apeeth  and  asaodation.  The  Inform- 
anta.  It  ahould  be  kept  In  mind,  did  not  tape 
only  meetlngB  in  which  those  "con9>lring" 
to  smuggle  aliens  were  present.  They  picked 
up  the  conversations  of  a  lot  of  other 
diurch  members.  Tet.  only  the  government 
handlers  of  the  government  informants  de- 
cided what  was  to  be  taped  and  when.  No 
detached  magistrate  was  supervising  Oper- 
ation Sojourner. 

The  defense  maintains  that  the  warrant 
clause  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  must  be 
invoked  whenever  the  government  intends 
to  use  underoover  Informants  in  ways  that 
may  threaten  significant  First  Amendment 
values.  Uke  ■*«»«»»"g  them  into  a  church  to 
pick  up  anything  they  can. 

During  the  pretrial  hearings  In  Phoenix. 
Pastor  Eugene  Lef  ebvre  of  the  Sunrise  Pres- 
byterian (niurch  testified  that  a  woman 
who  took  part  in  a  church  diacuasion  that 
was  later  found  to  have  been  surreptitiously 
taped  is  now  afraid  that  the  ^I  has  opened 
a  fOe  on  her  and  that  she  could  be  targeted 
when  she  appUes  for  a  teaching  position. 

And  James  Oines,  pastor  of  Alsona  Lu- 
theran Cliurch.  said  from  the  stand  that  he 
no  longer  holds  Bible  study  rlsisrs  because 
some  members  of  his  congregation  are 
afraid  to  come  to  the  church.  They  no 
longer  have  faith  that  the  peraon  sitting 
next  to  them  is  revealing  his  true  heart. 

Oines  added:  "The  deet>est  aspect  of  their 
faith  and  trust  was  violated.  It  turned  out 
that  we  were  as  genUe  as  doves  but  not  so 
wise  as  serpents." 

Among  the  defendants  are  a  Protestant 
minister,  Roman  ClathoUc  priests  and  nuns, 
a  social  worker,  a  college  student  and  a 
Quaker  rancher.  The  lawyer  for  one  of 
them,  James  Brosnahan.  told  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter  that  "the  government 
has  not  made  a  practice  of  invading  church 
buildings  to  apprehend  people.  I  would  like 
to  think  of  It  as  an  aberration  that  will 
never  happen  again." 

It  all  depends  on  what  ttie  courts  say. 
This,  after  all.  is  an  administration  con- 
vinced that  God.  being  cm  its  side,  would  not 
consider  an  undercover  agent  to  be  tre^tass- 
ing  in  one  of  His  churches  under  these  dr- 
cumstanoes.* 
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iota  MARTHA  ODELL  SAXfDB 


:te 


HON.  Jm  COURTER 


ormw. 
ni  THI  HOnn  or  KBVBMHTATtVtS 

Tue$day.  June  18, 19S5 

•  Mr.  COUKTEK.  Mr.  ^leaker,  for 
over  39  years.  Mtrttaa  Odell  Sands  has 
dedicated  heraelf  to  the  education  of 
young  people,  primarily  in  the  Newai^ 
school  system.  On  June  20.  1985.  she 
will  be  honored  at  a  retirement  dinner 
after  having  served  as  a  guidance 
counselor  for  the  past  24  years. 

As  an  educator.  Martha  Odell  Sands 
has  been  an  asset  and  an  inspiration, 
not  only  to  young  people,  but  also  to 
her  colleagues.  Her  strong,  positive  ap- 
proach to  counseling  has  provided  the 
youths  of  Newai^  with  an  excellent 
role  model  In  addition  to  a  OHnmitted 
ediicator  concerned  with  their  total 
development. 

A  native  daughter  of  North  Jersey. 
Martha  Odell  Sands  attended  school 
in  BeUevlUe.  NJ:  Dunbar  High  School 
in  Washington.  DC;  and  Barringer 
high  School  In  Newark.  N J. 

She  started  her  undergradiiate  work 
at  St  Paul's  College  in  Lawrencevllle. 
VA.  After  2  years  she  transferred  to 
North  Carolina  College,  now  known  as 
North  Carolina  Central  University,  in 
Durham.  NC.  She  received  her  B.S.  in 
lUMne  economies  from  this  institution. 
After  being  invited  back  to  St.  Paul's 
College  to  teach.  Martha  remained  for 
Syears. 

With  special  i4>proval,  BCartha  com- 
pleted the  requirements  for  her  MA. 
degree  at  New  York  University  in  only 
two  summers.  She  has  done  additional 
work  at  New  York  Unlvendtr.  Seton 
Hall  University,  NJ:  and  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity In  New  Brunswick.  NJ.  She 
holds  certificates  in  student  personnel 
services  and  director  of  guidance. 

Martha  OdeU  Sands  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  oisure  guality  education  and 
counseling  through  her  fine  efforts, 
high  standards,  and  exceptional  dedi- 
cation to  young  people.  We  owe  this 
fine  educator  a  great  deal.  We  shall 
miss  her,  and.  in  particular,  we  shall 
miss  her  wisdom  and  her  soimd  Judge- 
ment On  the  occasion  of  her  retire- 
ment we  applaud  her  commitment 
and  wish  her  Joy  and  good  health.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
ROBERT  DAVID  GARCIA 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OrCALIFOUnA 

xm  THx  Honsx  of  BSPiutsxiiTAnvas 

Tuesdav.  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  another  one  of  San  Pedro's 
exenu>lary  citisens  who  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  San  Pedro  Bay  area 
such  a  fine  place  to  live  and  work.  I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

refer  Ito  Mr.  Robert  David  Garcia,  who 
will  be  vacating  his  position  as  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Pedro  Peninsula 
iber  of  Commerce  on  the  28th  of 
konth. 

track  record  as  president  Is  a 
Die  one.  which  Includes:  Kick- 
the  San  Pedro  Maiketlng  Pro- 
grami  bringing  the  chamber  over  the 
SOO-i^ember  maik.  initiating  Anna 
Fisher  Day  to  honor  San  Pedro's  first 
lady  lastronaut.  and  the  San  Pedro 
CARE  Program  for  downtown  revltal- 
IzatioH.  He  sponsored  decorations  and 
a  toidist  center  during  the  Olympics, 
lobbl^  effectively  for  the  Harbor 
Freei^ay  bosway.  and  developed  a 
dose^  woiking  relationship  with  the 
Port  of  Los  Angeles.  He  had  served 
two  terms  on  the  chamber  board  of  di- 
rectofs  prior  to  his  tenure  as  presi- 
dentj 

Boo  Is  pure  southern  Callfomian. 
havliK  grown  up  in  San  Pedro  where 
he  attended  high  achooL  He  has 
worked  with  the  Bank  of  San  Pedro 
since  its  foimdlng  In  1975,  where  he 
started  as  a  consumer  lending  officer 
and  |ia8  risen  steadily  through  its 
rank4  to  the  position  of  regional  vice 
president  which  he  holds  today.  Prior 
to  this.  Bob  worked  for  3  years  as  a 
loan  officer  with  Crocker  Bank  and 
for  3^  years  for  Beneficial  Finance  as 
manager  of  the  Redondo  Beach  office. 

In  addition  to  his  contributions  to 
the  community  through  the  chamber. 
Bob  |b  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbfr  Improvement  Corp.,  as  well  as 
iber  of  the  San  Pedro  Lions,  and 
snches  dubs.  He  is  a  former 
er  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
;  Appeals,  has  held  the  preslden- 
the  San  Pedro  Jayoees  and  the 
Dowqtown  Merchants,  and  has 
chaired  the  Christmas  parade  and  the 
chamber  membership  drive. 

Bfr.j  Speaker,  Robert  Garcia  has  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  the  quality 
of  lifib  in  the  harbw  area,  and  while 
the  aan  Pedro  Peninsula  Chamber  of 
Comifierce  will  certainly  miss  his  lead- 
ership, I  have  no  doubt  his  selfless 
good  jcdtlzenship  will  continue  to  grace 
our  community.  My  wife.  Lee,  Joins  me 
In  tlynklng  Bob  Garcia  for  all  the 
good  things  he  has  done  for  our  com- 
muniiy,  and  we  wish  him,  his  wife. 
Paulotte,  and  their  children  Lynn  and 
Roblf.  all  the  best  in  their  tatare  en- 
deavdrs.* 


PRESIDENTIAL  RESTRAINT 

I  ON.  WILLIAM  (BODOAY 

oriassouax 
ni  THI  HOUSI  OF  UFRBDITATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1885 

•  Mtt  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  ter- 
roristJB  commandeered  an  American 
passflfeiger  plane  last  Friday,  millions 
of  pepple  throughout  the  world  have 
obsenred  the  unfolding  horror.  Until 
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last  weelc  American  victims  of  interna- 
tional tetrorlsts  almost  always  held 
some  official  capacity  with  the  U.S. 
Govemmeht  The  story  of  contempo- 
rary temtrlsm  reached  an  ominous 
new  high  frhen  radical  Shlite  Muslims 
took  morel  than  100  American  tourists 
hostage;  tprturing  their  captives  and 
murderina  at  least  one  American  sol- 
dier. I 

Certainly  our  President  Intends  to 
do  everytmng  within  his  power  to  pro- 
tect Ameqcans  stiU  held  hostage  by 
Muslims  in  Beruit;  and 
trotect  all  America  from  the 
irlsm.  But  terrorism  has 
heights.  The  administm- 
>ry  of  dealing  with  intema- 
has  not  stemmed  the 
American  counter- 
may  have  acerbated 
terrorist  activity.  Ter- 
rorism Is  a  contemporary  incident  of 
war  that  rfiallenges  oiu>  Nation's  dlU>lo- 
matlc  skll^  and  foreign  policy  and  ulti- 
mately undermines  world  peace.  It  is 
time  for  all  American  leaders  to  offer 
a  more  ef mctive  response  to  terrorlnn; 
the  terrorist  problem  warrants  imme- 
diate attention  and  more  creative  solu- 
tions. I  co^unend  the  following  article. 
"Presidential  Restraint"  to  my  col- 
leagues as'  we  contonplate  the  fate  of 
the  American  hostages  and  the  future 
safety  of  a^  our  citizens. 
[From  the  Washington  Poat.  June  18, 1085] 
PpwiwuAL  RsaTHAnrr 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
President  Reasan.  In  the  boatace  ciiaia.  la 
trying  to  allow  oonoem  but  not  of  the  con- 
suming Un^  He  aeema  to  have  before  tilm 
the  memoiy  of  President  Jimmy  Carter, 
who  wrapped  himarlf  around  the  hoatage 
criaia  In  Iraa— and  went  down  with  It. 

Over  the  weekend,  the  television  networlu 
went  all  out  with  anchormen  recounting  the 
hourly  borers  aboard  TWA  FUi^t  847.  The 
president,  who  haa  a  deep  aversion  to  nega- 
tive aJtuatigna.  went  off  to  Camp  David,  fi- 
nally retuniing  at  mldmoming  Sunday, 
ntmi  thelflnt  minute  of  wliat  waa  to  be  a 
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the  weAs  turned  into  months. 

to  leave  the  White  House,  doing 

seemed,  for  the  great  shadow 

on  the  country. 
Reagan  berated  Carter  for  his 
and  weakneas"  and  Inveighed 
rabble"  In  Tehran.  But  his 
f  feared  what  they  called  "an 
irlse,"  by  which  they  meant  the 
53  Americans,  and  Reagan 
from  his  angry  rhetoric  Once 
October  bata  aaf  ely  passed,  he  returned  to 
his  theme  that  the  hostages'  continued  emo- 
tivity was  '|a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace  to 
this  countr^." 

When  the  hostages  were  released— Ayatol- 
lah  Ruhollih  Khomeini  meanly  held  them 
had  been  sworn  in,  with  a 
aahen   Carter  by   his  side— 
dved  them  at  the  White  House 
I  them  that  a  new  day  was  dawn- 

kea  of  their  tormentors, 
prists  be  aware."  he  said,  "tluit, 
les  of  international  behavior  are 
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violated,  our  policy  will  be  one  of  swift  and 
effective  retaliation." 

But  now  that  he  Is  undergoing  the  "hu- 
miliation and  disgrace"  of  Americans  being 
held  captive,  abused,  beaten  and.  In  one  in- 
stance, killed,  he  is  markedly  less  militant. 

The  White  House  watchword  U  business 
as  usual.  The  public  is  not  to  be  unduly  re- 
minded of  facts  that,  bi  Carter's  time, 
proved  intolerable  to  the  country's  image  of 
itseU  as  standing  tall. 

The  president  is  ostentatiously  keeping 
his  schedule,  to  show,  as  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said,  that  he  can  cope  with  the 
crisis  and  also  deal  with  regular  business. 

Speakes  showed  a  president  talking  to  sen- 
ators about  a  textile  bill  and  meeting  with 
legislators  about  chemical  warfare.  He  alao 
made  a  ceremony  of  receiving  members  of  a 
bipartisan  ctmunlssion  that  Is  to  investigate 
p«Mslbllltle8  of  "improving  internal  methods 
and  procedures  in  the  making  of  defense  de- 
cisions." 

Speakes  frowned  at  a  question  about 
progress  In  the  hostage  situation,  saying 
stiffly  that  he  wanted  to  exhaust  questions 
about  the  new  commission  before  plunging 
Into  a  downbeat  topic. 

He  suggested  that  Reagan,  up  against  the 
realities  that  faced  Carter,  may  have  moder- 
ated his  views  about  bow  to  deal  with  ter- 
rorists. Asked  bow  Reagan  could  Justify  In- 
action. Speakes  replied  that  It  was  not  clear 
that  this  was  "state-sponsored  terrorism"— 
although  Reagan  had  not  made  that  distinc- 
tion. 

The  hUacken  were  from  some  "shadowy" 
group,  Speakes  said,  even  though  a  Shlite 
Muslim  leader  named  Nabih  Berrl,  who  has 
stepped  forward  to  take  reaponsiblllty  for 
the  situation  at  the  Beirut  airport,  is  Justice 
minister  in  the  Lebanese  Cabinet. 

"He  hasn't  changed."  Speakes  said  of 
Reagan.  "The  world  Is  changing." 

What  he  means  Is  that  Reagan,  who 
brought  America  back  to  its  position  of 
pride  and  prestige  in  the  world.  Is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Middle  Eastern  politician  who 
passed  for  a  "moderate"  in  those  demented 
circles  and  that  the  world  now  looks  differ- 
ent to  him. 

Retaliation,  revenge  and  retribution  are 
blood-stirring  words.  But  they  do  not  help 
when  a  powerful  leader  is  impotent  and 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  saving  American 
lives  while  not  losing  face  for  abandoning  a 
stated  principle  of  never  negotiating. 

But  countermeasures  can  be  more  pedes- 
trian and  effective  than  the  CIA's  recently 
revealed  undertaking:  formation  of  a  coun- 
terterrorist  team  that  went  off  on  its  own 
and  car-bombed  innocent  people.  Today's 
atrocities  are  being  Justified  by  the  night 
847  gunmen  because  of  that  misbegotten 
lurch  toward  retaliation. 

A  return  of  sky  marshals  to  International 
flights  would  do  much  more  and  at  leas  ex- 
pense. And  banning  Greek  flights  to  the 
United  States  until  security  at  Athens  air- 
port, where  Flight  847  began  its  nightmare 
zig-zag  through  the  unfriendly  skies,  is 
brought  up  to  standard  would  stop  smug- 
gling of  arms  and  grenades  onto  planes  and 
might  preclude  the  kind  of  vigil  the  country 
is  keeping  now.« 
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SDI  MUST  BE  FUIJjY  FUNDED 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 


ornwTOKK 
nr  Tax  Bonn  of 


Tueedaif.  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Bptakier.  the  Wash- 
ington Timei  carried  an  account  of 
Defense  Undersecretary  n«d  Ikle's 
recent  comments  before  the  Republi- 
can Study  Ccnnmlttee.  and  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  pay  careful 
attention  to  it. 

The  article  alao  points  out  that  last 
week  two  breakthroughi  in  laaer  tech- 
nology occurred.  Technology  In  all  the 
phases  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive is  advancing  rapidly.  This  is  surely 
not  the  time  for  Caogrtm  to  drastical- 
ly cut  back  on  research  funds  for  this 
vital  project  which  hOlds  the  promise 
of  creating  mforoeable  aims  control 
for  the  first  time  since  the  dawn  of  the 
nuclear  age  40  years  ago.  Cutting 
these  critical  funds,  as  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  prc^Msed. 
amounts  to  extending  the  unstable  nu- 
clear weapons  race  for  years  into  the 
future. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Ttanes,  June  10, 
19851 

NnCLSAS  SXABOITT  "WSSHBB  AWAT" 

(By  Walter  Andrews) 

The  world  stability  that  nuclear  missiles 
movlded  through  the  threat  of  mutual  re- 
taliation is  gone,  and  Its  paaring  has  washed 
away  the  rationale  for  anna-control  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union,  according  to  a 
senior  defense  offldaL 

The  "relentleas  modemlsbig"  of  nuclear 
forces  and  the  nuclear  oompetltlan  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  not  achieved  the  hoped-for  stability, 
said  Fred  Dele,  undersecretary  of  defense  for 
policy. 

'We  now  find  that  the  intellectual  foun- 
dation of  the  (1972  anU-balllstlc  mlaslle] 
ABM  treaty  and  of  SALT  [arma-control 
agreements]  has  been  wasbed  away  by  the 
actual  event,"  Mr.  Ikle  aaid  In  pertiapa  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  arms  control  yet 
by  an  administration  offldaL 

He  made  bis  comments  last  wedt  before 
the  House  Republican  Study  Committee  In 
testimony  supporting  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's Strategic  Defense  Initiative— the 
reaearch  program  toward  a  space-based  mis- 
sile defense  system  that  has  been  dubbed 
"star  wan." 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  the  administratimi's  $3.7  bil- 
lion 1988  SDI  request  be  cut  by  a  third  to 
$2.5  billion. 

Committee  chairman  Les  Aspin,  D-Wls.,  in 
argtilng  for  the  SDI  cuts,  warned  that  the 
ambitious  technology  tests  In  the  "star 
wars"  program  endanger  the  ABM  treaty. 
Mr.  AMpin  said  the  treaty  was  essentisl  to 
the  current  system  of  nuclear  stability. 

Said  Mr.  Ikle:  "It  is  lutt  warranted  to  crlU- 
cize  SDI  for  upsetting  an  existing 
stability.  .  .  .  There  is  not  now  stability  ex- 
isting in  that  [missile]  competition  or  that 
[UA-Sovietl  relationship. 

"Why  should  we  lode  ourselves  into  a 
dead-end  street?"  Mr.  Ikle  asked.  "Why 
shouldn't  we  try  to  find  an  alternative  to 
continuing  this  endless  competition  in  of- 
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f  enslve  snns.  a^ileb  Is  what  we  sie  i 
tag." 

Mr.     Ikle's     forceful     mtmnmntM 

President  Reagan  considered  irtietber  to 
abide  by  the  SALT  agreemenu  ta  the  face 
of  Soviet  violadaoa. 

One  Pentagon  official  aald  tbe  UDderaecre- 
tarys  remaiks  reflect  tbe  positlaa  of  his 
boas.  Defense  Secretary  Oa^sr  Weinberger, 
wbo  reportedly  bss  reoafmnended  that  tbe 
United  States  only  "selecttvdy  comply" 
with  the  annsaooorda. 

At  iasue  la  whether  tbe  United  Statca,  ta 
order  to  comply  with  SALT  nuclear  war- 
bead  llmltB,  win  dlwnantle  an  tUd  Poseidon 
mtaaUe  submarine  when  a  new  Trident  sub 
beglDB  sea  trials  this  September. 

The  president  was  expected  to  make  a  de- 
daion  over  the  we^end. 

Another  adminlstrstiaa  official.  George 
Keywortb,  strong  senonded  Mr.  Ikle's  con- 
tention that  the  period  of  worid  stability 
provided  by  tbe  nuclear  mlasOe  has  ended. 
"Tbe  handwriting  is  on  tbe  waD  now  for  tbe 
ICBM,"  the  presidential  adenoe  advlaer  told 
tbe  Republican  Study  Oonmlttee. 

He  aaid  tbe  Soviets  are  making  "a  most 
dtsperate  attempt"  to  frustrate  tbe  "star 
wars"  program,  both  in  tbe  arms  talks  at 
Geneva  and  Uirough  propaganda.  "TIiey>e 
pulled  out  aU  tbe  stops." 

"Anytime  you  aee  a  preaidentlal  tailtlative 
tentatively  cut  by  a  factor  of  a  third  or 
more  Just  as  It's  getting  off  tbe  ground, 
there's    something    seriously    wrong,"    be 


Tbe  sdenoe  adviser  dladoeed  that  withta 
the  last  week  there  had  been  two  break- 
throughs ta  tbe  devekvment  of  lasers— 
high-power  beams  that  tbeorettcally  could 
be  used  to  destroy  Soviet  missllfs  In  their 
most  vulnerable  phase,  as  they  slowh^ 
ascend  after  launch. 

It  Is  believed  these  two  lasera— a  free  elec- 
tron laser  snd  sn  "extremely  small  [nucle- 
ar] reactor-driven"  laser— wOl  be  cspable  of 
generating  beams  of  100  to  200  megawatts. 
Mr.  Keywortb  said. 

"These  are  powers  heretofore  considered 
unattainable  until  tbe  end  of  tbe  century," 
tbe  adence  advlaer  said.  They  are  also  tbe 
powers  the  Fletcher  CommlSBlon— which 
studied  the  technical  f  easibUlty  of  space  de- 
f«ise  said  would  be  necessary  f co'  a  success- 
ful system,  be  sakLo 


CHILD  ABUSE  LBGISLA'HON 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orokLmmmiA 

HI  THX  Honsx  of  kkpuskmtattvks 

T^ueaday,  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Joined  by  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagues  from  California, 
Mr.  Mn.T.xa  and  Mr.  I^vmx.  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  assist  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  in 
their  efforts  to  protect  our  children 
and  our  communities  from  the  horri- 
ble trauma  of  child  abuse  and  child 
molestation. 

My  bill,  the  Child  Abuse  Reporting 
and  dearinghouae  Improvements  Act 
of  1985,  is  the  companion  to  legislation 
being  Introduced  today  in  the  Senate 
by  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California,  Aum  Crahstoh.  This 
legislation  is  a  three-part  vproach  to 
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strengthening  current  child  abuse 
laws. 

The  first  section  requires  Federal 
drug  and  alcohol  treatment  programs 
to  report  cases  of  child  abuse  to  law 
enforcement  authorities:  something 
they  are  now  forbidden  to  do  by  Fed- 
eral law.  even  though  State  law  might 
require  such  reporting.  The  second 
provision  would  require  the  FBI  to  in- 
clude data  on  child  abuse  cases  In 
their  uniform  crime  report.  The  third 
portion  is  designed  to  enhance  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  by  beefing  up 
its  ability  to  collect  and  disseminate 
information  on  the  most  successful 
methods  of  investigating  and  prosecut- 
ing child  molestation  cases. 

These  modest  improvements  in  Fed- 
eral law  and  practice  wiU  greatly  im- 
prove the  ability  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  combat  the  ever  in- 
creasing incidences  of  child  abuse.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  support  of  this 
worthy  legislation.* 


"SILENT  SCREAM"  DEFENDED 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LiFALCE 

ormwTouc 

nr  THC  HOOSB  or  RSPBXSBITATrVKS 

Tue$day,  June  18. 198S 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  iSr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  very  powerful  article  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  abortion.  This  ar- 
ticle, by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Jipping.  presi- 
dent of  the  Pro-Ufe  Coalition  at  the 
State  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Judy 
A.  Bowen.  youth  chairman  of  the  Buf- 
falo Regional  Right  to  Life  Commit- 
tee, appeared  in  the  Buffalo  News  on 
May  30. 1986. 

The  film,  "SOent  Scream."  has  been 
castigated  a  good  deal  in  the  past  4 
months.  I  think  that  the  following 
commentary  represents  the  reality  of 
abortion,  the  killing  of  the  unborn, 
and  calls  it  what  it  is:  The  obliteration 
of  the  innocent. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Buffalo  Newi.  May  30. 1986] 
"SiLBrr  ScuAM"  Is  DsraaocD  bt  Two  Pao- 

Lm  ASVOCATBS 

(By  Tboinai  L.  Jipping) 
The  fUm  "The  SUent  Scream"  is  filled 
with  infonnatlon  on  a  broad  array  of  topics 
within  ttie  general  atwrtlon  debate:  fetal  de- 
velopment, how  the  abortion  procedure 
called  suction  aspiration  Is  performed,  new 
tedmologies  like  ultrasound  imaging,  new 
branches  of  science  like  fetology,  and  the 
abortion  Industry  itself,  to  name  a  few. 

The  film  represents  a  new  way  of  telling 
an  old  story:  it  Is  a  scientific  fact  that  abor- 
tion kills  a  living  human  being  and  such  kill- 
ing Is  an  unacceptable  way  of  dealing  with 
certain  sodal  problems. 

Some  believe  that  this  film,  and  all  It  pro- 
vides about  the  topic  listed  above,  is  jUeglt- 
Imate  because  the  13-week-old  prebom  child 
whose  death  Is  depicted  In  the  fUm  "has  not 
yet  developed  nerve  cell  pathways  In  the 
brain's  cortex  that  would  enable  it  to  taipe- 
rleneepain." 


EX'  TNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Assu  mlng  for  the  moment  that  a  human 
being's  ability  to  feel  pain  is  somehow  rele- 
vant to  whether  another  human  being  may 
kill  it  for  any  reason,  a  few  things  must  be 
stated, 

It  is|  the  thalmiis.  and  not  the  cortex.  In 
the  biain  that  Is  principally  involved  in  pain 
sensation.  In  the  prebom  child,  the  thalmus 
develop  prior  to  the  cortex. 

Experts  do  In  fact  believe  that  a  13-week- 
old  paebom  child  can  feel  some  pain.  In 
their  1980  text  "The  Development  of  the 
Brain.7  Professors  Stanislav  Relnls  snd 
Jerome  M.  Ooldman  state:  "By  10.5  weeks, 
the  PI  tans  of  the  hands  are  responsive  to 
light  1  troklng  with  a  hair,  and  at  11  weelu, 
the  f^ce  aftd  all  parts  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  are  sensitive  to  touch.  By 
13.5  t9  14  weelEs.  the  entire  body  surface, 
except!  for  the  back  and  top  of  the  head  is 
sensit^  to  pain." 

Dr.  Vincent  J.  Collins,  a  recognized  expert 
of  pain  and  professor  of  anesthesiology  at 
Northwestern  Dniveraity,  states:  "As  early 
as  8  toi  10  weeks  gestation,  and  definitely  by 
13  H  weeks,  the  hiunan  fetus  experiences  or- 
ganic ^ain." 

The  jpoint  to  be  made  here,  however,  is 
that  t]  \e  ability  of  an  individual  to  feel  pain 
Is  tots  ly  irrelevant  to  the  expendabllity  of 
that  h  dividual's  life.  Just  as  any  other  arbi- 
trary ability  or  characteristic  is.  Occasional- 
ly a  human  being  Is  bom  and  throughout 
liis  or  her  life  Is  unable  to  feel  pain.  The 
logic  (^  the  pro-abortionists,  requiring  this 
abilityias  a  prerequisite  for  one's  right  to 
life,  w^uld  condemn  these  persons  as  well. 

ty  has  learned  hard  lessons  about 
^itrary  requirement  of  certain  charac- 
or  abilities  before  other  inherent 
dignity  and  worth  is  recognized, 
ie  19th  centuiry,  it  was  skin  color.  At 
is,  it  has  been  physical  or  mental 
gender,  or  religion.  We  all  know 
things  say  nothing  about  the 
worth  bt  other  individuals:  rather,  they  say 
something  about  us  and  our  refusal  to  ac- 
knowledge intrinsic  human  dignity. 

Some  diarge  that  "The  pro-life  forces 
alwaya  have  focused  on  the  fetus  wliile  the 
pro-ch4>lce  group  concentrated  on  the 
mother."  Tes,  we  do  look  at  the  prebom 
child  to  determine  whether  abortion  is  right 
or  wrong.  When  we  do.  we  see  that  the  indi- 
vidual human  being  begins  life  at  concep- 
tion. This  Is  a  scientific  fact.  Dr.  Andre  E. 
Hellegfcrs'  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cologyiat  the  Georgetown  UniverBity  Hospi- 
tal anil  former  president  of  the  Perinatal 
Reseai  ch  Society,  states  in  testimony  to  a 
VA  a  mate  subcommittee:  "I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  question  when  biological 
human  life  begins.  It  Is  at  conception,  by 
which  ]1  mean  when  the  sperm  fertilises  an 
ovum.  To  say  that  it  begins  at  any  other 
time  is  Moloidcal  nonsense." 

Dr.  Bymle  Oordon.  professor  and  chair- 
man at  the  department  of  medical  genetics 
at  Mayo  Clinic,  testified:  "But  now  we  can 
say,  uaequivocally,  that  the  question  of  life 
bc^itasi  is  no  longer  a  question  for  theologi- 
cal or  philosophical  dispute.  Theloglans  and 
)hers  may  go  on  to  debate  the  mean- 
fe  or  the  purpose  of  life,  but  it  is  an 
led  fact  that  all  life.  Including 
life,  begins  at  the  moment  of  eon- 
The  fact  that  abortion  Idlls  a 
luman  being  cannot  be  dlq>uted.  One 
}k  at  the  prebom  child  when  evau- 
latlng  jabortion. 

It  Is  not  the  pro-abortionists  who  are  truly 
conceitoed  about  the  women  who  want  an 
abortlta.  The  idea  that  simply  because  most 
abortl  OS  are  "legal"  they  are  automatically 
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"safe"  Is  a  hoax.  Oroups  like  Women  Ex- 
ploited by  Abortion  are  living  testimony  to 
the  lies  ani  the  ignorance  tliat  surround 
the  dedslonjto  have  an  abortion. 

Dr.  Bemafd  N.  Nathanson,  once  the  most 
prolific  abortionist  in  the  country,  states 
that  In  peinaps  1  percent  of  abortions  is 
there  the  wann  and  concerned  picture  of 
counseling  l^tween  doctor  and  patient  that 
lonists  paint  as  the  norm.  An 
iloglst  in  Florida  did  a  7W 
found  that  at  least  20  per- 
lents  who  had  had  abortions 
and  emotional  compllca- 
severity  as  to  be  considered 
disabling. 
aU  of  this,  it  is  the  pro-life 
it  to  get  the  Information  out 
women  make  a  truly  Informed 
centers  like  the  Buffalo 
Pregnancy  Care  Center,  the 
Center,  and  Choose  Ufe, 
Women  Exploited  by  Abor- 
provide  the  information  the 
pro-aborUoiiists  refuse  to  acknowledge. 

These  ceriters  and  support  networks  pro- 
vide the  coimseUng,  homes,  referrals,  and 
material  needs.  WEBA  knows  how  women 
are  driven  ti  the  abortion  mUl  and  then  left 
alone,  their  child  removed  and  their  prob- 
lems suppoiedly  solved.  But  an  abortion  Is 
only  a  down!  payment  ot^  an  entirely  new  set 
of  problems* 

The  situations  involving  a  pregnancy  re- 
sulting froikt  rape  or  Incest  or  one  that 
would  threaten  the  mother's  life  If  carried 
to  term  together  constitute  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  more  tlun  1.5  million  abortions 
preformed  stmually  in  the  United  States. 

Even  a  leading  pro-abortion  qjolceman  lllce 
Dr.  Irvtn  Ci|shner  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  I4»  Angeles  Medical  School  has 
stated:  "The  overwhelming  majority  of 
abortions  in  this  country  are  performed  on 
women  who  for  various  reasons  do  not  wish 
to  be  pregnant  at  this  time." 

United  mtes  Public  Health  statistics 
show  that  (he  annual  number  of  maternal 
deaths  front  legal.  Illegal,  and  spontaneous 
(miscarriag^)  abortions  combined  dropped 
steadily  from  some  300  In  the  1950b  to  180 
by  1987  and  to  38  by  1973.  when  abortion- 
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over  90  percent  of  abortions 

to  see  "The  SUent  Scream."  It 
iful  information  and  an  impor- 
Ve  on  an  Important  issue.  De- 
me  would  have  you  believe,  the 
itlc.  There  could  be  no  signifi- 
f or  this  than  the  sworn  af fida- 
by  Dr.  Ian  Donald,  former 
Regius  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Olaskow.  the  inventor  of  ultrasound, 
and  the  world's  foremost  expert  on  its  use 
and  Interpnetatlon.  That  statement,  dated 
Feb.  23. 19S.  reads:  "I  the  undersigned  Ian 
Donald  .  .  J  having  had  experience  In  the 
development  and  exploitation  of  diagnostic 
ultrasound  Ifrom  1955  onwards  until  1981, 
the  last  four  years  of  which  were  much 
taken  up  wj  th  filming  fetal  activity  at  vari- 
ous stages  c  f  pregnancy  .  .  .  have  now  stud- 
ied Dr.  Nat  lanson's  videotape  film  not  less 
than  four  tanes  and  affirm  that  I  am  of  the 
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opinion  that  the  fetal  activities  depicted  by 
ultrasound  realtime  scanning  in  tiiis  film 
are  not  faked,  nor  the  result  of  artifact,  in- 
tentional or  otherwise." 

Whether  or  not  you  see  the  film,  remem- 
ber that  abortion  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.* 


I  HAVE  FAITH 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 

OP  mw  jnsET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RKPRZSEHTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  June  18,  198S 
•  Mr.  GALLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  have  inserted  in  the  Congrks- 
siONAL  Record  the  work  of  a  wonder- 
ful man  who  should  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  us  all. 

Mr.  Edward  Sadek,  a  veteran  of  the 
First  World  War,  is  96  years  old  and 
resides  on  Long  Island,  NY.  For  more 
than  30  years  he  has  been  completely 
blind.  In  spite  of  his  handici^,  he  is  a 
published  poet. 

Among  his  worlcs  is  the  following 
poem  entiUed  "I  Have  Faith": 
"I  Havz  Faith" 
(By  Edward  Sadek) 
The  world  is  full  of  conflict,  hate,  confusion, 

fear  and  doubt. 
For  Mars,  the  bloody  god  of  war,  now  grimly 

stalks  about. 
While  petty  tyrants  rathlessly  by  slaughter 

hack  their  way. 
And  murder  and  corruption  are  the  order  of 

the  day. 
To  all  man's  killings  add  the  toll  which 

Mother  Nature  takes. 
By  fire,  flood,  volcanos  and  her  devastating 

quakes. 
"Would  a  Just  Ood  allow  such  things?"  I 

hear  the  skeptics  ask. 
Convincing  them  Ood  must  exist  is  now  my 

humble  task. 

Upon  man's  shoulders  rests  the  blame  for 

many  of  his  111b, 
His  greed,  injustice  to  his  own,  brutality 

that  kills. 
His  many  talents  may  be  used  for  better  or 

for  worse 
To  build  up  or  Just  to  destroy— it's  his  to 

make  the  choice. 
What  the  Creator's  purpose  was  perhaps 

we'll  never  know 
In  starting  life— and  after  death,  where  does 

the  spirit  go? 
What  is  the  special  mission  of  our  troubled 

human  race? 
What  lies  beyond  the  center  rim  of  endless 

time  and  space? 
A  complex  clodc  can't  make  Itself:  someone 

must  make  it  go. 
To  function  well  each  cog,  each  wheel  must 

mesh  exactly  so. 
Then  who  conceived  and  built  and  set  the 

endless  clock  of  time? 
Whose  skillful,  patient  hands  contrived  that 

masterpiece  sublime? 
Man  sends  his  ships  acroBS  the  sea,  his 

trains  across  the  land. 
Who   sets   the   planets   on   their   course? 

Whose  word  gave  the  command 
Who  is  the  Being  or  the  Force  before  whom 

all  must  bend? 
Who  activates  an  acorn,  grows  a  staunch, 

majestic  oak? 
And  who  can  rend  that  mighty  tree  with 

Just  one  lightning  stroke? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Who  created  sea  and  land?  Who  ripens  com 
and  rye? 

And  wlio  parades  a  trillion  stars  each  night 
across  the  sky? 

Let  all  the  skeptics  argue  how  these  won- 
ders came  to  be: 

A  Master  mind  must  guide  them  all:  that 
much  is  dear  to  me. 

I  stand  in  awe  and  marvel  at  their  grandeur 
and  their  scope 

And  this  gives  rise  to  stronger  faith  instead 
of  merely  hope. 

I  have  faith  that  on  the  morrow  once  again 

the  sun  will  rise. 
I  have  faith  that  the  sun  is  shining  though 

obscured  by  cloudy  skies. 
I  have  faith  that  after  winter  there  will 

come  another  spring. 
I  have  faith  the  earth  wUl  blossom  and  that 

birds  again  will  sing. 
I  have  faith  that  man  will  probe  the  vast  ix>- 

tentlal  of  his  mind. 
I  have  faith  that  he  will  use  it  for  the  good 

of  all  mankind. 
I  have  faith  that  man's  compassion  for  his 

fellowman  will  start 
When  he  combines  his  talents  with  the 

goodness  of  his  heart.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
WILLA  MAE  WILSON,  OUTOO- 
INO  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WOMEN'S  DIVISION  OF  THE 
SAN  PEDRO  PENINSULA  CHAM- 
BER OF  COMMERCE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

opcAUPoaiiiA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1985 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Willa  BCae  Wilson,  who  will  end  her 
tenure  as  president  of  the  Women's 
Division  of  the  San  Pedro  Peninsula 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  June  38. 

A  native  of  Port  Worth.  Tk.  Willa 
Mae  resided  there  until  moving  to  San 
Pedro,  CA.  where  she  currently  woito 
for  Atchison  Realty.  Willa  Mae  previ- 
ously worked  for  2  years  as  an  install- 
ment loan  officer  with  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  8  years  as  a  real  estate 
salesperson  with  Vernon  Evans  Real- 
tors. 3  years  as  a  multiple  listing  secre- 
tary, and  3  years  with  the  Museum  of 
Western  Art. 

Willa  Mae  has  a  long  history  of  dvic 
involvement.  While  still  in  Texas,  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion of  the  Hurst-Buleai  Bedford 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  member 
of  the  Northeast  Tarrant  County 
Board  of  Realtors.  She  was  named  As- 
sodate-of-the-year  by  the  board  in 
1968  in  recognition  of  her  achieve- 
ments. Willa  Mae  is  also  a  charter 
member  and  past  president  of  the 
Women's  Council  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtor  Boards.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  active  participation  in  the 
San  Pedro  Peninsula  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Willa  Mae  is  a  member  of 
the  San  Pedro  Christoias  Parade  Com- 
mittee and  the  Harbor  Police— Com- 
munity Council. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Willa  Mae  has  worked 
hard  at  making  San  Pedro  and  the 
surrounding  area  a  better  place  to  live 
and  work.  She  has  devoted  countless 
hours  to  the  community  and  you  can 
be  sure  that  her  efforts  have  not  gone 
uimoticed. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  thanking 
Willa  Mae  for  her  many  contributions 
to  our  community.  We  wish  her  and 
her  three  sons,  Lowell.  Thomas,  and 
Donald,  continued  success  in  the 
future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  WEIR  L.  KING 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  FUimafLvunA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPSBSEirTATIVES 

Tiietday,  June  18,  1985 

•  Mr.  TATRON.  Bir.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity today,  upon  the  occasion  of 
his  retirement  from  full  time  medical 
practice,  to  recognize  Dr.  Weir  L. 
King's  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  medical  profession  and  his  commu- 
nity. 

On  June  28.  1985.  the  members  of 
the  Family  Medical  Practice  Group 
will  honor  their  colleague.  Dr.  King, 
with  an  open  house  celebration  for  his 
34  years  of  service  in  Berk  Coimty. 
Few  people  have  contributed  as  much 
to  the  community  as  Dr.  King  over  the 
last  several  decades.  He  has  woi^ed 
tirelessly  to  establish  famUy  medicine 
in  the  community  and  indeed  was  with 
his  colleagues  a  pioneer  in  family  med- 
icine, establishing  the  first  practice  in 
Berlcs  County.  E>r.  King  has  a  close  re- 
lationship with  St.  Joseph  Hoq>ital 
and  all  other  Institutions  in  the  area. 
He  was  an  innovator  of  the  concept  of 
medical  centers  over  25  years  ago. 

Without  question,  Dr.  King's  efforts 
have  truly  played  a  major  part  in  med- 
ical care  in  his  community.  He  has 
woiited  with  the  elderly,  given  unself- 
ishly of  himself  through  charitable 
woric  and  is  well  known  and  respected 
by  the  residents  of  Berics  Cotmty.  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saluting  his  life's  work  and  in  wishing 
him  continued  future  success.  I  am 
indeed  thankful  that  I  had  this  chance 
to  bring  some  of  Dr.  King's  accom- 
plishments to  your  attention.* 


MIRAMAR.  FL.  30TH  BIRTHDAT 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

oPFLoaniA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  SSPRESBirTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
commemorate  the  30th  birthday  of  a 
great  and  growing  city,  the  city  of  Mir- 
amar.  FL.  In  Spanish,  Miramar  means 
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"to  see  the  sea,"  an  vipropriate  name 
for  a  dty  and  populace  that  have  set 
their  sights  on  such  an  expansive 
future.  The  city  of  Mlramar  is  certain- 
ly one  of  the  most  outstanding  dtles 
of  the  Sunshine  State. 

Miramar  was  Incorporated  by  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  State  legislature  on  May 
26.  1955.  In  January  of  1959.  Mlramar 
held  its  first  dty  elecUon.  and  the  Mlr- 
amar government  was  bom.  Since 
then,  the  dty  has  maintained  a  strong 
munldpal  form  of  government  whose 
reputation  is  reinforced  by  the  present 
mayor,  Ftank  R.  Branca.  Elected  in 
1983.  Frank  Branca  had  served  for  10 
years  on  the  dty  ctmunisslon  and  has 
proven  himself  to  be  an  integral  force 
In  the  development  of  this  wonderful 
and  proud  community.  Today's  city 
cominission  also  is  providing  strong 
leadership  for  the  future  of  Mlramar. 

The  seal  of  Mlramar  bears  the  in- 
scription "beauty  and  progress,"  and 
Mlnanar  has  unquestionably  lived  up 
to  these  two  ideals.  Successful  efforts 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  Mlra- 
mar have  induded  youth  and  senior 
dtisens'  programs.  Iandsci4>ing 
projects,  and  recreational  facilities  and 
parks,  nans  for  orderly  and  controlled 
growth  have  resulted  in  a  projected 
doubling  of  the  dty's  present  popula- 
tion of  39.000  by  the  year  2000.  A 

llttle-lmown    fact    about    Mlramar    Jb 

that  it  is  one  of  the  largest  residential 
dtles  in  Florida,  although  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  available  land  is  used.  This 
has  given  Miramar  a  reputation  as 
being  the  "sleeping  giant"— a  giant 
that  is  now  awakening. 

Future  plans  indude  the  completion 
of  the  federally  funded  1-75  highway 
extension,  which  wlU  link  all  the 
major  south  Florida  arteries  of  trans- 
portation and  make  Mlramar  the  gate- 
way to  the  North.  The  new  Miami  Ddl- 
phan  football  stadium  is  scheduled  for 
construction  In  Mlramar,  and  plans  for 
a  btillet  train  route  from  Orlando  to 
Mlramar  are  also  in  the  works. 

Miramar's  manner  of  celebrating  its 
30th  birthday  is  further  testimony  to 
this  dty's  Innovative  and  progressive 
outlook.  On  June  22.  Mlramar  has 
planned  a  "U.S.A.  for  Africa"  fundrais- 
Ing  concert  at  C3.  Smith  Park.  The 
concert  hopes  to  raise  $70,000  for  this 
worthy  cause.  By  dedicating  their  fes- 
tivities to  famine  relief,  the  people  of 
Mlramar  are  reflecting  a  phllanthropi- 
cal  concern  for  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  gravest  issues  of  our  time.  I 
am  proud  to  be  speaking  at  this  birth- 
day celebration,  along  with  such  celeb- 
rities as  Miami  Dolphin  receiver  Jim 
Jensen  and  boxer  Alexis  Arguello. 

It  is  an  honor  to  represent  this  grow- 
ing and  beautiful  dty,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  the  people  of  BClramar  as 
they  celebrate  their  city's  30th  birth- 
day.* 


[•re 
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iTIC  FREEDOM  DAT 


HON.  F.  JABflES  SENSENBRENNER 

orwiaooimii 
a  ^X  HOTTSI  OF  KXPaaaBITATrVB 

Tuesday.  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  passed  House  Resolution 
263  which  proclaimed  Jwae  14  as 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  On  this  anniver- 
sary wie  recognised  that  for  45  years 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  Soviet  takover  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania;  we  remember 
that  44  years  ago  the  Soviet  XtefD  de- 
portlnf  several  thousand  people  from 
their  beloved  Baltic  homeland;  and  we 
honor  the  Baltic  people  for  their 
struggfe  to  siuTlve  and  retain  their 
cultiu^  under  brutal  Soviet  domina- 
tion.   ; 

Forty-four  years  ago  the  Soviet 
Union  invaded  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Llthuaiila  to  impose  a  puppet  Commu- 
nist government.  The  Soviets  held 
rigged  elections  where  only  Soviet  offi- 
cials were  elected  to  Baltic  State  gov- 
ernments. These  two  acts  violated  the 
Tartar  Treaty  signed  by  Soviet  Union 
and  E^nla  in  1920,  and  similar  trea- 
ties with  Lithuania  and  Latvia  which 
recognsed  the  independence  of  these 
countries. 

FollojRrlng  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
Baltic  governments,  the  Soviets  began 
deportng  several  thousand  natives  of 
the  Baltics  on  June  14,  1941.  During 
these  viass  deportations.  Soviet  offi- 
cials atrested  60,000  Estonluis.  45.000 
Lithuanians,  and  30.000  Latvians  from 
all  walM  of  life.  After  World  War  n, 
the  Soirlets  returned  in  1944.  forcing 
63.000  iMonlans,  115,000  Latvians,  and 
20,000  Lithuanians  to  flee  their  home- 
lands »  eacape  Soviet  domination. 
Historl  ms  estimate  that  between  1941 
and  1149,  the  Soviets  deported  ap- 
proxln^ately  500,000  people. 

On  June  14,  the  United  States 
honors  these  people  who  endured  ex- 
treme hardship  imposed  by  the  Soviet 
Union.,  They  continue  to  fight  for 
their  freedom  and  certain  inalienable 
rights.  Today,  these  people  are  suffer- 
ing from  "russlflcatlon." 

Toda9^,  the  Baltic  people  are  wlth- 
standlite  Soviet  "russlflcation"  In 
order  to  save  their  culture.  These 
people  have  distinct  and  independent 
cultures  dating  back  to  the  10th  centu- 
ry. Yei  the  Soviets  are  attempting  to 
russify:  these  people.  Only  Russian  is 
to  be  ttjoken  in  schools,  only  Russian 
hlstonT  and  customs  are  taught,  and 
Ity  is  directed  to  the  Commu- 
ite.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets 
imptlng  to  destroy  the  Baltic 
peoplels  deep  roots  In  the  Lutheran 
and  CAthoUc  Churches.  The  churches 
may  n#t  publish  anything  and  church 
attendance  has  dropped  to  a  stagger- 
ing new  low.  However  Estonians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  have  been  able 
to  remember  their  history,  hold  to 
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and  preserve  their  pre- 
andcultiire. 

pe<v>le  of  Estonia,  Latlva. 

stand  out  as  true  cham- 

e  for  liberty,  justice. 


and  freedoriL  These  people  serve  as  in- 
spiration taall  people  subjected  to  for- 
eign dompatlon  and  subversion. 
Today,  by  honoring  these  people  with 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  we  will  hopefully 
entice  thesf  admirable  people  to  con- 
tinue theiz  struggle  against  Soviet 
domination! in  the  hope  for  freedom.* 


FUR! 


ACTION  ON  HOSPICE 
NEEDED 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGI 

OP  mw  Touc 

Ilf  THX  B0V8S  or  RXPBnBITATIVXS 

ly,  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  BIA^I.  Mi.  Speaker,  timely 
condderatldn  of  HJl.  1742,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  revise  the  requirements  of 
the  Sodal  Seciirlty  Act  relating  to 
nursing  care  provided  by  certain  hos- 
pice programs,  is  sorely  needed  If  we 
are  to  assujge  hospice  services  to  those 
we  Intended  to  assist  when  Congress 
adopted  the  Medicare  hospice  benefit 
in  1982.       , 

The  present  requirements,  which 
specify  thai  a  hospice  must  routinely 
provide  substantially  all  of  four  apecU- 
ic  core  services,  Indudlng  nurdng. 
medical  social,  physician,  and  counsel- 
ing services,  to  qualify  for  Medicare 
coverage,  rule  out  many  hospices 
which  cannot  meet  the  criteria  man- 
dated by  law.  Such  rigid  requirements, 
designed  by  Congress  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  benefits  and  to  ensure  quality 
care,  make]  It  almost  Impoedble  for 
many  hospices  to  serve  Medicare  pa- 
tients. By  easing  the  restrictions  on 
hospices  injrural  areas  and  in  health 
manpower  Shortage  areas,  the  new  re- 
quirements would  enable  Medicare  pa- 
tients to  receive  hospice  services  and 
still  ensure  quality  care. 

Progress  was  made  last  year  in  relax- 
ing the  care  service  requirements. 
Under  prov^ons  of  the  Defldt  Reduc- 
tion Act.  tl^  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  may  now  waive  the 
nursing  care  core  service  requirements 
for  hospice  located  in  rural  areas,  pro- 
vided that  the  hospice  was  in  oper- 
ation on  or  before  January  1,  1983, 
and  that  It  made  a  good-faith  effort  to 
hire  Its  ow^  nurses.  Even  with  these 
changes,  there  are  still  many  hospices 
which  cannot  meet  the  rigid  require- 
ments for  Medicare  coverage. 

During  t^e  development  of  the  hos- 
pice organisation  In  New  York  State, 
there  was  ooncem  about  the  inability 
to  contract jout  for  nursing.  There  are 
still  dlff IcuEles  In  the  need  to  transfer 
fund  contracts  to  the  nursing  staff. 
This  bill  wduld  be  consistent  with  New 
York  State  legislation  which  ah^ady 
mandates  t^at  hospices  be  Medicare- 
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certified  except  for  the  provision  con- 
cerning direct  nursing  care.  HJl.  1742 
would  provide  more  latitude  to  hos- 
pices, allowing  them  to  concentrate  on 
providing  quality  care  to  the  terminal- 
ly 111. 

Hospice  Is  a  relatively  new  concept 
in  health  care:  it  is  a  special  way  of 
dealing  with  dying  patients.  The  ter- 
minally Ul  differ  physically  and  emo- 
tionally from  other  patients  in  many 
ways,  primarily  in  their  inability  to 
escape  the  immediacy  of  pain  and 
death.  The  hospice  treats  the  total  pa- 
tient, providing  emotional  support 
along  with  medical  services.  Hoqiloes 
also  help  and  work  with  family  mem- 
bers, who  suffer  along  with  the  pa- 
tients. Hospice  care  continues  after 
the  patient's  death,  giving  emotional 
support  to  the  family  for  up  to  1  year 
after  their  loss.  I  believe  that  this  ap- 
proach is  both  effective  and  impor- 
tant, demonstrating  one  alternative  to 
standard  health  care  services. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  aUow  hospice 
services  to  continue  operating  effec- 
tively, providing  quality  care  to  the 
terminally  ill.  As  an  original  member 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  support  this  mechanism  for 
improving  the  Medicare  Program,  and 
I  encourage  other  efforts  to  enhance 
this  Nation's  health  care  services.* 


rrS  TIME  TO  REMOVE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  FROM  THE  BUDGET 
PROCESS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

opmwTouc 

n  THX  Housx  or  rxpriseiitativbs 

Tuetday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  KEBO*.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  blU  to  remove  the  Sodal 
Security  Retirement  Program  from 
the  unified  Federal  budget.  This  im- 
portant reform  will  help  restore  the 
confidence  of  young  workers  and  retir- 
ees in  the  Social  Security  System, 
strengthen  the  system  as  a  self-financ- 
ing program  with  its  own  trust  fund, 
and  thwart  the  efforts  of  those  who 
want  to  tamper  with  Social  Security 
benefits  In  an  effort  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment def Idts. 

Taking  Social  Security  off  budget 
also  provides  a  more  visible  and  accu- 
rate accounting  of  the  condition  of  the 
Sodal  Security  trust  fund  as  well  as 
the  real  defldt  in  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

Sodal  Seciuity  is  a  unique  program 
unlike  any  other  that  the  Federal 
Government  operates.  It  is  not  an 
annual  budget  outlay  like  defense  or 
social  welfare  expenditures.  Social  Se- 
curity is  best  viewed  as  a  long-range 
compact  between  the  Government  and 
the  American  people;  In  return  for 
contributions  during  working  age, 
Americans  build  up  a  fund  for  a  secure 
retirement  Removing  Social  Security 
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from  the  unified  budget  would 
strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  system 
as  a  self -financed  program  and  under- 
score our  national  emnmltment  to 
maintain  the  financial  security  of  the 
Sodal  Security  System. 

The  recent  Senate  budget  compro- 
mise which  freeces  Sodal  Security 
cost-of-living  adjustmenta  [COLA'S]  Is 
another  compelling  reason  to  take 
Social  Security  off  budget.  I  strongly 
oppose  altering  COLA's  because  It  im- 
poses a  real  hardship  on  thousands  of 
America's  elderly,  many  of  whom 
depend  on  Social  Security  as  their  sole 
source  of  income.  The  Congresskmal 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  400.000 
Americans,  mostly  elderly  and  two- 
fifths  of  them  single  women  living 
alone,  would  fall  below  the  poverty 
level  If  COLA'S  were  frosen  1  year, 
even  if  SSI  benefits  were  also  In- 
creased. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal,  over  23 
million  Americans  would  suffer  an  av- 
erage loss  of  $280  in  benefits.  And  that 
loss  is  progressive.  By  skipping  1  year's 
COLA  benefits,  the  benefit  base  will 
be  permanently  lower. 

Keeping  Social  Security  COLA's  also 
makes  It  unnecessary  for  Congress  to 
adjust— and  less  tempting  for  Congress 
to  overadjust— benefits  from  time  to 
time.  We  should  reject  the  heinous 
precedent  of  allowing  inflation  to  si- 
lently erode  Government  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  proposals  to  tamper 
with  Sodal  Security  benefits  come  at  a 
time  when  many  young  woriiers  are  al- 
ready doubtful  whether  Social  Securi- 
ty will  be  around  when  they  qualify 
for  benefits.  And  frankly,  many  retir- 
ees are  scared.  They  have  come  to 
depend  on  Social  Security  benefits  to 
keep  themselves  and  their  families  fi- 
nancially secure.  They  are  fearful  that 
Congress  wlU  reduce  thdr  benefits. 
The  best  way  to  restore  public  trust  In 
the  Sodal  Security  System  Is  to  depo- 
lltlcise  It  by  taking  Social  Security  off 
budget. 

The  major  reason  for  changing 
Social  Security  COLA's  is  misguided. 
The  Sodal  Security  fund  does  not  add 
to  the  budget  defldt:  it  is  a  self -financ- 
ing program  with  Its  own  trust  fund. 
The  Social  Security  trust  fund  isn't 
available  for  the  Government  to 
spend,  it  is  an  Inviolable  fund  to  pay 
off  current  and  futuro  commltmmts 
to  retirees. 

Of  course,  even  though  Social  Secu- 
rity is  not  part  of  the  defidt  problem, 
nonetheless,  it  is  true  that  reducing 
Sodal  Security  benefits  currently 
would  show  up  as  a  reduction  In  the 
Government  defidt  Sodal  Security 
has  been  on  the  unified  budget  since 
the  Johnson  administration;  all  Social 
Seciurlty  benefit  payments  add  to  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  all  desig- 
nated Social  Security  taxes  are  count- 
ed as  general  Government  revenues. 
In  a  catch-all  unified  budget,  there- 
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fore,  our  current  Social  Security  sur- 
pluses reduce  Government  defidts. 

In  reality,  the  Sodal  Security  sur- 
pluses cannot  be  spent  for  any  other 
purpose  than  Sodal  Security.  They 
are  Invested  in  Treasury  securities, 
which  reduces  Treasury's  need  to 
borrow  in  private  capital  markets.  But 
this  hides  the  fact  that  the  real  Feder- 
al defidt  is  not  in  Sodal  Security,  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  Federal  budget 
which  don't  have  their  own  earmarked 
revenues.  It  is  time  we  made  this  rela- 
tionship explldt  and  removed  Sodal 
Security  from  the  unified  budget 

This  blU  advances  a  reform  already 
required  by  the  Sodal  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.  which  will  take 
Social  Security  off  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1993.  My  Mil  would  immediately 
remove  all  Sodal  Security  trust  funds 
from  the  unified  budget  and  authorise 
the  appointment  of  two  addltlcmal 
trustees  to  the  boards  of  these  trust 
funds.  This  bill  Is  the  same  legislation 
as  my  colleague  Representative  Mabt 
Ross  Oakas  has  recently  introduced, 
showing  the  bipartisan  support  for 
protecting  Social  Security  benefits. 

Taking  Social  Security  off  budget 
helps  assure  that  Social  Security  boie- 
f  its  would  be  changed  only  to  protect 
the  solvency  of  the  trust  fund  and  not 
for  cosmetic  defldt  reduction.  I  urge 
Congress  and  the  Preddent  to  suppmt 
this  effort  to  Improve  aooountlng  pro- 
cedures and  to  reaffirm  our  national 
commitment  to  provide  a  secure  and 
adequate  retirement  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 


HON.  J  J.  PICKLE 

OP  IXZAB 
IH  THE  HOUSS  OF  RXnCSB 

Tueaday,  June  18, 1985 

*  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  con- 
gratulate this  body  for  pa  wring  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1985.  I  do  so  because  I  feel  It  is  a 
necessary  reqxmsibillty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  play  a  role  in  the  pres- 
ervation and  conservatlcm  of  this  Na- 
tion's drinking  water  supplies. 

Our  State  and  local  governments 
have  done  a  commendable  job  of  en- 
acting laws  and  programs  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  water  supplies.  For 
many  years  it  locked  as  thou^  these 
governmental  units  could  adequately 
handle  the  local  pollution  problons 
themselves.  However,  the  problon  has 
grown.  Pollution  from  one  area  spills 
into  an  area  under  a  different  govern- 
mental jurisdiction.  One  State  cannot 
agree  with  another  on  how  to  resolve 
the  problem.  Citizens  of  one  dty  are 
unknowingly  polluting  the  drinking 
water  of  another  dty.  For  these  rea- 
sons. Congress  must  act  to  malntatn 
the  quality  of  drinking  water  for  the 
Nation.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   believe  the 
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measure  before  us  today  goes  a  long 
way  In  dealing  with  this  critical  Issue. 

As  the  Congressman  from  the  10th 
District  in  Texas,  where  a  portion  of 
our  drinking  water  is  supplied  from  an 
underground  source  called  the  Ed- 
wards Aquifer.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  sections  of  this  meas- 
ure dealing  with  the  protection  of 
groundwater  supplies.  This  bill  takes 
the  initiative  in  dealing  with  this  im- 
portant national  resource.  In  my  part 
of  the  coimtry  we  are  very  dependent 
on  the  Edwards  Aquifer  for  drinking 
water.  Tet  this  important  supply  of 
water  is  already  being  threatened  with 
various  forms  of  contamination  and 
the  possibility  of  total  depletion. 

Our  State  and  the  local  governments 
who  use  the  Edwards  Aquifer  have 
made  many  valuable  contributions  in 
protection  our  groundwater  resources. 
However,  the  interests  of  those  using 
the  aquifer  vary  within  its  overall 
area.  The  Edwards  Underground 
Water  District  has  made  good  progress 
in  bringing  the  many  diverse  interests 
together  for  the  common  good  of  pro- 
tecting the  aquifer.  This  bill  will  help 
the  Edwards  Underground  Water  Dis- 
trict by  providing  Federal  funds  and 
additional  technical  expertise  to  their 
efforts. 

Another  section  of  this  measure 
would  require  States  to  develop  their 
own  plans  to  deal  with  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  groundwater  sup- 
plies. Under  the  leadership  of  our 
State  legislature  and  Governor,  Texas 
already  has  a  proposal  that  will  come 
up  for  a  vote  by  the  people  of  Texas  in 
Vovember.  This  bill  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  Texas  in  maintaining  one 
of  its  most  precious  natural  resources. 

Many  of  the  experts  in  the  area  of 
water  supply  have  predicted  that  the 
1990's  could  see  the  same  crisis  in 
drinking  water  shortages  that  we  saw 
for  oU  in  the  1970's.  Where  are  we 
going  to  import  safe  drinking  water 
from,  in  the  1990's,  if  we  do  not  have 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  go 
around?  What  Idnd  of  crisis  manage- 
ment legislation  will  Congress  enact  at 
a  time  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  other- 
wise? The  answer  is  to  plan  ahead.  It 
is  for  the  good  of  the  country.* 


BRUCE  ROTHROCK,  DEALER  OF 
DISTINCTION 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OP  PMSSy  LVAMIA 
m  THE  HOX7SE  OP  RKPRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out  to  my  House  colleagues  that  Bruce 
Rothrock,  owner  of  Rotlirock  Motor 
Sales  in  Allentown,  PA,  has  been  hon- 
ored with  the  1985  American  Interna- 
tional AutomobUe  Association— Sports 
Illustrated  "Dealer  of  Distinction" 
award. 
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Bruce  Rothrock  was  selected  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  performance  of 
his  deiaership.  his  service  to  the  indus- 
try, and  his  commitment  to  civic  and 
commimity  service.  Mr.  Rothrock  has 
been  in  automobile  dealer  for  the  past 
22  years. 

His  recent  expansion  taking  on  the 
Chrysler-Plymouth  lines  in  addition  to 
the  dodge-Nissan  dealerships  makes 
for  more  jolis  and  more  services  for 
Lehi^  Valley  citizens. 

Whfle  maintaining  an  active  dealer- 
ship, Mr.  Rothrock  found  the  time  to 
become  involved  in  various  civic  orga- 
nizati#ns.  He  was  a  member  and  later 
director  of  the  Whitehall  Chamber  of 
Conuqerce  and  he  currently  is  a 
member  of  the  Allentown-Lehigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  also  spon- 
sors various  charities,  including  the 
Allentpwn  Good  Shepherd  Home,  the 
United  Way,  and  the  Arthritis  Foim- 
dation, 

He  9  personally  known  for  his  quiet 
enthusiasm  and  his  skill  in  dealing 
with  people. 

Bruce  Rothrock's  story  resembles 
one  of  those  proverbial  Horatio  Alger 
tales,  where  hard  work  and  teamwork 
combined  with  savvy  and  intelligence 
to  once  again  prove  that  the  American 
Dream  is  alive  and  well. 

Mr.  Rothrock  is  a  great  asset  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
the  UJ5.A.  Please  join  me  in  congratu- 
lating. Mr.  Rothrock  on  winning  the 
"Dealer  of  Distinction"  award  for 
1985.d 

FEDERAL  OFFENSE  OF 
TREASONOUS  ESPIONAGE 


HON.  GUY  V.  MOLINARI 


OP  mw  YORK 


IN  ^HE  House  or  RXPRE8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  June  18,  198S 


•  Mr.iMOUNARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  create 
a  new  Federal  criminal  offense  of  trea- 
sonous espionage,  consisting  of  the  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation damaging  to  our  national 
security  for  profit.  Diiring  the  past 
few  weelu,  we  have  been  shocked  to 
learn  of  an  espionage  ring  which  has 
apparently  been  operating  for  several 
years.  The  damage  done  to  our  nation- 
al security  may  never  be  fully  as- 
sesseci  but  it  is  suspected  that  valua- 
ble information  has  been  made  avail- 
able t0  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thi4  espionage  case  is  particularly 
repuldve  as  the  single  motivating 
factor!  seems  to  be  that  of  greed.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
would!  separate  those  who  supply  in- 
formaition  for  profit  from  those  who 
would  do  so  for  ideological  reasons.  In 
additipn,  the  legislation  allows  for  a 
penalty  of  death  in  the  case  of  trea- 
sonous espionage.  A  person  who  en- 
gages In  this  type  of  activity  should  re- 
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alize  that  jhe  or  she  is  risking  their 
own  lives.  This  activity  can  put  the 
lives  of  ml  lions  at  risk  and  the  penal- 
ties must  b^  severe. 

Although  action  is  now  being  taken 
to  strengthen  our  security  measures, 
we  need  strong  legislation  such  as  this 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  those  who 
would  in  ttie  future  contemplate  dis- 
closing for  profit  sensitive  information 
damaging  [to  our  national  security. 
Similar  legulation  has  already  been  in- 
troduced iQ  the  other  body,  and  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
this  important  legislation.* 


I 


BETTY  C.  STREET,  RECEIVES 
POSTMASTER  OP  THE  TEAR 
AWARD 


HON.  WnilAM  HILL  BONER 


OP 
VK  THX  koUSK  OF  BKPBCSOfTATrVXS 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  the  Fifth  Congres- 
sional DistHct  of  Tennessee,  Betty  C. 
Street,  Postmaster  of  the  Year  for  the 
Tennessee  branch  of  the  National 
League  of  Postmasters. 

In  1963,  the  post  office  in  Antioch. 
TN,  centered  around  a  good  old  pot- 
bellied stove.  There  were  two  carriers, 
one  4-hour  clerk  and  a  new  acting 
postmaster  Betty  C.  Street. 

Betty  Street  came  to  the  Job  with  a 
history  of  being  active  in  community, 
civic,  and  political  affairs.  She  saw  the 
possibilitiep  for  growth  and  took  the 
exam  for  postmaster.  She  received 
that  Presidential  appointment  in  1965. 

In  the  interim,  the  potbellied  stove 
was  replacM  by  a  new  post  office,  and 
an  additional  route  was  added. 

The  growth  in  the  Antioch  area  con- 
tinued and  in  1974,  a  larger  post  office 
was  needed.  Now,  the  search  is  on  for 
yet  a  larger  building.  Betty  Street's  re- 
sponsibilities have  grown  as  well.  She 
now  oversees  30  employees,  5  city 
routes,  and  8  nu^  routes. 

Her  talents  have  been  recognized  as 
well.  She  was  placed  on  the  Postmas- 
ter Selection  Board  and  has  served  as 
an  assistaoit  deputy  director  since 
1982. 

On  May  21,  1985,  she  was  presented 
with  the  I  Postmaster  of  the  Tear 
Award  at  the  National  League  of  Post- 
masters (Tennessee  Branch)  annual 
convention  banquet. 

She  has  been  the  recipient  of  other 
awards  as  well.  In  1974,  she  received 
an  Executh^e  Award  in  Recognition  of 
Outstanding  Achievements  from  the 
Nashville  Chapter  of  National  Women 
Executives^  Inc. 

Her  life  as  described  in  her  own 
words  is:  "God  is  first,  my  family 
second,  my  Job  third,  and  everything 
else  falls  into  place.  My  famUy  is  and 
has  been  nly  greatest  pride  and  Joy." 
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I  applaud  Betty  C.  Street.  Her  ac- 
complishments and  awards  are  well  de- 
served and  I  wish  her  many  more  in 
the  future.* 


HONORING  HEROES  WHO  SAVED 
A  LIFE 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OP  khituckt 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESERTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1985 
•  Bfr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row here  in  Washhigton,  five  men 
from  McCreary  County.  KT— in  my 
Fifth  Congressional  District— will  re- 
ceive a  special  group  honor  award 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block. 

These  five  men— Brenton  Hale.  Dave 
Baugh,  Ed  Strunk.  Ronnie  Vaught, 
and  Charlie  Cash— played  a  significant 
role  in  helping  save  a  victim  of  a  terri- 
ble auto  accident  1  year  ago. 

These  men  came  upon  the  scene  of 
the  accident  along  U.S.  Highway  27 
near  Whitley  City,  and  immediately 
began  doing  what  good  Samaritans 
have  always  done— helping  the  needy. 

They  helped  direct  traffic,  called 
medical  and  ambulance  personnel  to 
the  scene,  and  administered  first  aid  to 
help  stabilize  the  woman  driver,  who 
had  suffered  a  serious  head  injiuy 
with  a  great  loss  of  blood. 

Thanks  to  their  efforts,  Eula  Gar- 
land survived  the  accident  and  is  now 
back  to  work  in  Williamsburg,  KT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  often  we  become 
cynical  about  society.  We  hear  stories 
of  those  who  refuse  to  help  people  in 
need  for  fear  of  getting  involved.  But 
then  there  are  stories  like  this  one 
which  help  reaffirm  our  trust  in  the 
goodness  and  humanity  of  Americans 
eversrwhere. 

These  five  men,  whom  Secretary 
Block  wiU  honor  with  a  special  heroic 
action  award,  deserve  our  thanlu,  and 
our  congratulations  for  a  Job  well 
done.  Their  action  as  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  workers  at  the 
Pine  Knot  Civilian  Conservation 
Center  in  McCreary  County  is  to  be 
commended. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
Join  me  in  saluting  these  men  for  their 
heroism  and  their  caring.  Without 
people  like  these,  our  world  would  be  a 
much  less  desirable  place  to  live.* 


HOSTAGE  CRISIS  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  air- 
plane hijacking  and  kidnaping  of 
American  tourists  in  the  Middle  East 
evokes  as  much  sadness  as  it  does  out- 
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rage.  The  perpetrators  of  this  particu- 
lar act  of  terrorism  cite  their  griev- 
ances and.  therefore,  feel  that  their 
methods  are  acceptable  because  they 
believe  their  cause  is  Just.  The  end 
cannot  Justify  the  means.  Their  acts 
are  reprehensible. 

As  we  sift  and  analyze  events  in  the 
Bfiddle  East  over  the  last  several  gen- 
erations, we  find  a  myriad  of  groups 
and  nations  that  Justify  their  particu- 
lar act  of  violence  by  citing  recent  or 
ancient  grievances.  Invariably,  many 
more  innocent  people  suffer  than  do 
the  guilty.  Retaliation  is  then  piled  on 
top  of  retaliation  and  the  end  result  is 
anarchy  that  shatters  the  lives  even  of 
tourists  from  Illinois.  Massachusetts, 
and  California.  In  this  case,  it  *ino 
took  the  life  of  a  young  sailor  from 
Maryland. 

The  only  way  out  of  this  cycle  of  vio- 
lence is  to  change  our  means  of  ad- 
dressing the  problem.  Instead  of  insist- 
ing that  the  other  side  cry  "uncle." 
people  have  to  leam  to  say  "brother 
and  sister." 

We  must  give  our  support  to  the 
President  for  his  efforts  to  resolve  the 
crisis  peacefully,  without  a  further 
loss  of  life.  I  offer  my  prayers  to  be 
heard  with  the  prayers  of  so  many 
others  that  the  hijackers  will  release 
their  hostages  to  permit  a  proper  envi- 
ronment to  develop  where  their  griev- 
ances can  be  addressed  and  resolved. 
The  longer  the  crisis  continues,  the 
more  difficult  that  task  becomes.* 


THE  CENTENNIAL  OF  THE 
UNITED  CHURCH  OP  DE- 
RUTTER'S  CHURCH  BUILDING 
BESPEAKS  FAITH  IN  GOD  AND 
COUNTRT 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORHEY 

opmwTouc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPBSSDfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  18,  1985 

•  Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  early  years  of  our  Nation,  when 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion ensuring  freedom  of  religion  was 
ratified,  God  and  Country  have  been 
intrinsic  with  the  spirit  of  America. 
Under  the  motto  "in  God  we  trust," 
religious  freedom  and  all  basic  free- 
doms have  flourished. 

Today,  the  American  spirit  of  God 
and  Country  has  never  been  stronger, 
as  epitomized  in  the  village  of  De- 
Ruyter,  NT,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

This  past  May  7  was  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  dedication  of  the  beau- 
tiful church  building  of  The  United 
Church  of  DeRuj^r.  On  the  same 
day,  an  American  flag  was  flown  over' 
our  Capitol.  The  same  flag  was  subse- 
quently displayed  at  the  church's  cen- 
tennial celebration  and  before  the  con- 
gregation at  a  rededlcation  service  on 
Sunday.  May  19.  The  flag  "will  soon 
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hang  in  an  honored  place  in  our  sanc- 
tuary." according  to  a  letter  I  have  i«- 
ceived  from  Pastor  John  A.  Werley. 

Mr.  Speaker,  100  years  ago  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Methodist  congregation  in 
DeRuyter  were  filled  with  spiritual  op- 
timism and  a  desire  to  express  their 
religious  commitment  by  buUding  and 
dedicating  a  new  house  of  worship  for 
their  families  and  their  families'  prog- 
eny. Then,  their  new  church  building 
became  a  visible  and  useful  means  of 
displaying  their  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  blessings  of  America. 

How  inspiring  it  is  to  us,  100  years 
later,  that  this  spirit  continues  to 
shine  brightly.* 


IN  CELEBRA'nON  OP  FLAG  DAT 

HON.  C.W.  (BILL)  YOUNG 

OPPUMUDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  SSPBESBHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1985 
*  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  proudly  flew  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  Friday  in  celebration  of 
Flag  Day. 

Throughout  our  Nation,  and  the 
world,  the  American  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  Oiu-  allies 
are  secure  in  seeing  the  American  flag 
flying  over  UJ3.  embassies  and  military 
installations  in  their  countries.  The 
flag  represents  to  these  people  Ameri- 
can friendship  and  support. 

Here  in  the  United  St^es,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  evoke  a  great  feeling  of 
patriotism  among  the  American 
people  who  are  reminded  by  the  flag 
of  our  Nation's  traditions,  freedoms, 
and  ideals  as  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution. Seeing  the  American  flag 
flying  above  the  U.S.  Cwitol  and 
homes  and  businesses  in  communities 
throughout  our  country  also  is  a  stir- 
ring reminder  of  those  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  defense  and 
guidance  of  our  Nation.  It  is  also  a 
sign  of  welcome  to  the  millions  of  ref- 
ugees who  have  sought  shelter  here  to 
escape  the  oppression  of  their  home- 
lands. 

During  my  15  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  thou- 
sands of  flags  flown  over  the  Capitol 
for  my  friends  and  neighbors  in  Pinel- 
las Coimty,  FL  It  is  inspiring  to  me  to 
see  so  many  flags  flying  in  Pinellas 
County,  not  only  on  Flag  Day,  but 
throughout  the  year. 

While  most  Americans  fly  the  flag  to 
represent  a  sense  of  pride  in  their 
Nation,  there  are  some  people  who  de- 
liberately desecrate  and  degrade  the 
flag  as  an  affront  to  the  dignity  of  our 
Nation.  We  can  all  vividly  recall  pro- 
tests and  demonstrations  where  the 
American  flag  has  been  burned,  torn, 
cut,  plastered  with  symbols,  or  flown 
asimder.  This  is  a  willful  and  violent 
act  of  aggression  against  the  symbol  of 
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American  democracy  and  I  believe  is  a 
crime  for  which  the  offenders  should 
be  severely  punished. 

Legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  to 
deface  the  American  flag.  The  penalty 
for  each  offender  would  be  a  $1,000 
fine  or  a  t«nT<miiiw  sentence  of  1  year 
in  prison. 

The  American  flag  is  the  sacred 
sjnnbol  of  our  Nation  which  files  as  a 
constant  reminder  of  the  struggles  we 
have  endtired  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Those  who 
seek  to  use  our  flag  for  other  purposes 
should  be  pimished  accordingly.* 


EX  "E 


AMERICAN  LEGION  HOLLYWOOD 
POST  43  COMMEMORATES  THE 
END  OF  WORLD  WAR  U 


•NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BIXLER'S  JEWELER'S 
BICENNTENIAL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAurounA 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  RKPRXSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  WAXXiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
this  July  4  to  7.  HoUywood  Post  43  of 
the  American  Legion  will  be  sponsor- 
ing a  celebration  of  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  in  honor  of  Ameri- 
ca's veterans  who  gave  so  much  in  that 
war.  I  wish  to  commend  them  for  orga- 
nizing this  event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature  of  America's 
adversaries  in  the  Second  World  War 
made  this  war  different  from  all  those 
we  had  ever  fought  before,  and  ex- 
plains why  our  gratitude  to  them  is  so 
profound.  In  the  Second  World  War. 
America  faced  an  alliance  of  adversar- 
ies wishing  not  simply  to  conquer  ter- 
ritory or  acquire  national  prestige,  but 
wishing  to  impose  new  ideologies  on 
all  those  it  conquered.  These  were 
ideologies  totally  repugnant  to  our 
values  of  freedom  and  respect  for  indl- 
vidiial  choice:  they  sought  not  only  to 
prescribe  how  their  citizens  would  live, 
but  to  determine  which  would  have 
the  right  to  live  and  which  would  be 
forced  to  die. 

It  was  against  this  monstrous  evil 
that  our  Nation  mobilized  its  strength 
44  years  ago  and  fought  on  to  victory 
40  years  ago  this  simmier.  It  was  in 
containing  that  evil  and  then  destroy- 
ing it  that  so  many  of  our  soldiers— 
the  veterans  that  will  be  celebrating 
with  us  and  their  comrades  who 
cannot  be  there— risked  or  gave  their 
lives. 

BAr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  never  to 
forget  that  it  is  only  for  the  sacrifices 
made  by  these  people  that  today  we 
<r^tn  commemorate  the  defeat  of 
nazism  and  fascism  40  years  ago.  I 
simply  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  who  say  thank  you.* 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PXHHSTLVAMIA 

THK  HOUSK  or  RKPKISKirTATIVXS 
Tuesday.  June  18,  1985 
*  Mi.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
llketo  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Bixler's  Jewelers  of  Easton, 
PA.  on  their  200th  anniversary. 

Bixler's  Jewelers  is  the  oldest 
famUy-owned  jewlery  business  in  the 
States.  It  was  founded  in  1785 
;ian  Blxler  in.  a  dockmaker 
iversmith.  Six  generations  later, 
s  is  still  operated  by  the  Blxler 
Christian's  great-great-great- 
Ichlldren.  Philip  Blxler  Mitman 
and  Joyce  Mitman  Welken.  are  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  respectively. 

For  200  years  Bixler's  has  thrived 
doing  business  in  the  private,  free-en- 
terprise system  of  America.  The  orga- 
nization is  a  shinning  example  of  the 
AmeHcan  work  ethic  and  the  continu- 
ing vitality  of  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States. 

Blxler*  has  a  long  history  of  contrib- 
uting to  civic  functions  as  well  as 
aiding  the  business  community  in 
Efisq>n.  From  1798  to  1802.  Christian 
Bixler  HI  was  a  burgess  in  Easton.  In 
1980,  Philip  Bixler  Mitman  was  elect- 
ed mayor  of  that  city. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  Bixler's  Jewel- 
ers has  been  in  the  same  family  for 
200  years.  But  then,  it  is  truly  remark- 
able family.  Clearly,  1985  is  a  special 
year'  for  Bixler's— America's  oldest 
JewQlers.* 
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in  much  Remand,  both  locally  and  in 
surroundlhg  States.  This  fact  was 
made  very  evident  as  thousands  of 
tourists  Visited  the  Sixth  Annual 
Fudge  F^tival  for  a  taste  of  the 
famous  fudge  and  to  enjoy  the  festivi- 
ties. I 

In  additfon  to  the  creation  of  a  200- 
foot  barjof  fudge— the  world's  larg- 
est—the festival  boasted  a  large  and 
colorful  parade.  Mackinaw  City  pa- 
rades are  extremely  popular  with  both 
the  local  population  and  tourists.  I 
was  honbred  to  participate  in  this 
memorable  event  and  invite  my  col- 
leagues td  visit  the  "Fudge  Capital  of 
the  World."* 


JEWISH 


MICHIGAN  CITY'S  SIXTH 
ANNUAL  FUDGE  FESTIVAL 


a. 


FEDERATION 


COUNCIL 
OF  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES 
HONOl  tS  MURRAY  WOOD 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  DAVIS 

oriacKioAif 

•0ft  THE  HOU8I  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1985 
DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week- 
end of  June  14-16  I  was  honored  to 
participate  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Fudge 
F«4ival  in  Mackinaw  City.  MI.  This 
hist  Drically  rich  dty,  located  along  the 
sceiic  Straits  of  Mackinac,  Joining 
Lak  e  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron,  is  the 
gat(  way  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  and 
woi  ,d-famou8  Mackinac  Island.  Pudge 
maJ^ing  is  one  of  the  city's  leading  in- 
les,  second  only  to  tourism.  In 
in  northern  Michigan  fudge  and 
is  synonymous.  Tourists  to 
area  have  been  affectionately  la- 
"fudgles"  by  local  residents  to 
luely  illustrate  this  association, 
yearly  festival  originated  in 
and  was  adopted  in  an  effort  to 
lote  and  recognize  the  Importance 
fudge  to  the  local  economy.  Mackl- 
Clty.  which  lies  in  the  shadow  of 
thd  famed  Mackinac  Bridge,  boasts  a 
suoply  of  fudge  that  is  well  known  and 


HONt  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

orcAUroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RCPRXSKIfTATIVIS 

Thiesday.  June  18. 1985 

*  Mr.  BARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  community 
and  a  pemonal  friend.  Murray  Wood.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honor- 
ing this  great  man  who  is  being  hon- 
ored at  a  roast  thrown  by  the  Jewish 
Community  Relations  Committee 
tJCRClTof  the  Jewish  Federation 
Council  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Murray  Wood's  record  of  service  to 
the  Jewish  commimlty  of  Los  Angeles 
has  been  a  long  and  dedicated  one.  He 
has  serv^  both  as  assistant  director  of 
the  San  pVanclsco  Jewish  Community 
Relations  Committee  and  as  staff  asso- 
ciate tnaoB  Angeles.  In  addition  to  his 
responsibilities  at  the  JCRC,  Itx. 
Wood  is  la  faculty  member  at  the  Los 
Angeles-based  Hebrew  Union  College 
and  the  University  of  Judaism.  He 
teaches  classes  relating  to  Jewish  com- 
munity relations  and  public  affairs. 
Murray  pdso  writes  a  weekly  coliunn 
for  the  ILA.  Jewish  Community  Bulle- 
tin.       T 

It  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure 
to  know  such  a  fine  person  and  I  know 
the  JewBh  community  of  Los  Angeles 
feels  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
his  dedi«tted  service.* 


ARMY  RANGER'S  MOTTO 
I        FULFILLED 

Ho4  WnHAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PKHIfSTLVANIA 
ni  THB  HOUSE  or  REFRBSEIfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 1985 

*  Mr.  pOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  1 1  have  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  honor  the  members  of 
the  Airt>ome  Ranger  companies  who 
served  1^  the  Korean  war. 
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During  the  Korean  war,  a  total  of  18 
Ranger  companies  were  formed.  No- 
where else  in  American  military  histo- 
ry is  the  volunteer  spirit  better  ex- 
pressed. Almost  all  of  these  men  were 
volunteers  for  the  Army  of  the  Air- 
borne. Seven  of  the  companies  fought 
in  Korea,  and  the  mix  was  generally 
one  Ranger  company  per  Infantry  divi- 
sion. At  a  time  when  U.N.  forces  num- 
bered over  500,000.  less  than  700  of 
these  men  were  spread  across  the 
width  of  the  Korean  peninsula.  They 
fought  to  the  front  of  every  American 
Army  division:  doing  scouting,  patrol- 
ling raids,  and  spearheads.  Their 
awards  include  two  distinguished  unit 
citations  and  the  Korean  Presidential 
unit  citation.  Their  casualties  ranged 
from  40  to  90  percent. 

In  these  men,  the  Ranger  motto  was 
fulfilled:  "Rangers  Lead  the  Way."* 


POSTAL  SERVICE  RIGHT-ON 
WITH  DELIVERY  OF  "ROSTY" 
MAIL 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  nuNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1985 

*  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on 
its  remarkable  performance  in  han- 
dling a  challenging  situation  which  it 
had  no  reason  to  expect.  I  refer  to  the 
phenomenal  public  support  for  tax 
reform  which  has  come  through  the 
mails. 

On  May  28.  when  I  had  the  privilege 
of  delivering  the  Democratic  response 
to  the  President's  tax  reform  proposal. 
I  solicited  the  public's  backing  for  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  Tax 
Code.  In  doing  so,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
inviting  the  listeners  to  address  their 
comments  simply  to  "Rosty,  Washing- 
ton, DC." 

At  the  time,  I  thought  of  it  only  as  a 
clever  way  to  end  my  pitch  for  sup- 
port; but  the  next  morning,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  not  given  the  Postal 
Service  advance  warning  on  what  I 
was  about  to  put  them  through. 

I  need  not  have  worried.  Within 
hours  of  the  telecast,  emergency  pro- 
cediu-es  were  employed  by  Postal  Serv- 
ice headquarters  alerting  all  post  of- 
fices to  send  the  "Rosty"  mail  to  the 
central  post  office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  very  next  day,  the  first  let- 
ters arrived  in  my  office.  A  trickle 
grew  quickly  to  a  flood.  By  now  I  have 
received  nearly  50,000  letters  and 
cards  (along  with  a  few  T-shirts,  a 
computer-driven  poster,  and  other 
imaginative  messages).  The  vast  ma- 
jority have  been  in  support  of  tax 
reform. 

The  items  are  addressed  to  "Rosty," 
"Rxisty,"  even  "Rocky."  Some  who 
choose  not  to  abbreviate  make  brave 
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attempts  at  spelling  out  my  fiiU  name. 
Many  of  these  must  present  a  particu- 
lar challenge  to  our  postmasters,  but 
they  have  performed  flawlessly.  I 
know  of  no  piece  of  maU  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  any  manifestation 
of  my  name  which  was  "returned  to 
sender." 

The  big  question  for  me.  now.  is  how 
and  when  to  respond.  My  goal  is  to  be 
as  efficient  and  effective  as  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  has  been  in  getting  the 
people's  comments  and  support  to 
Capitol  HllL* 


FOREIGN  AIR  TRAVEL 
SECURITY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  AMCAHSAl 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  kxprbsehtatzves 
Tuesday.  June  18.  1985 

*  Mr.  HAMl^ERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  were  all  shocked  and  an- 
gered by  the  recent  hijacking  of  TWA 
flight  847.  Perhaps  there  is  Uttle  this 
body  can  do  now  to  end  this  particular 
tragedy.  But  there  are  certainly  ac- 
tions we  can  take  to  help  prevent 
these  sorts  of  terrorist  acts  from  hap- 
pening again  in  the  future.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  the  Foreiflsi  Air 
Travel  Security  Act  of  1985. 

The  primary  problem,  and  the 
reason  that  the  hUackers  were  able  to 
seize  TWA  847  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
lax  security  in  Athens  where  the  flight 
originated.  It  appears  that  many  for- 
eign governments  do  not  take  the  ter- 
rorist threat  at  their  airports  as  seri- 
ously as  they  should.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  true  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  attack  that  problem.  It  wlU  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  TransporUtlon  [DOT]  to  assess  the 
security  arrangements  at  foreign  air- 
ports to  ensure  they  meet  internation- 
ally approved  standards.  If  the  De- 
partment finds  those  arrangements  to 
be  lacking,  the  foreign  airport  will 
have  120  days  to  correct  the  problem. 
At  the  end  of  that  period,  if  the  prob- 
lem is  not  corrected,  the  Secretary  will 
have  the  authority,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  ban 
flights  of  UJB.  airlines  to  or  from  that 
aiiport  and  to  ban  the  airline  of  the 
foreign  government  Involved  from 
flying  to  the  United  States. 

This  blU  will  have  several  benefits.  It 
will  put  pressure  on  foreign  govern- 
ments to  improve  security  at  their  air- 
ports. If  security  is  not  improved,  it 
can  be  used  to  ensure  that  U.S.  carri- 
ers are  not  serving  ain)ort8  where 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  American 
lives  will  be  placed  in  danger. 

Our  bill  has  a  further  beneficial  fea- 
ture. For  the  first  time  it  will  require 
that  passengers  be  informed,  when 
they  buy  their  ticket,  of  security  prob- 
lems at  airports  that  they  plan  to  use. 
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In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  to  publish  a  list  of  those  air- 
ports with  docimiented  deficiencies  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  to  promi- 
nently post  this  information  at  U.S. 
air  carrier  airports.  This  will  give  pas- 
sengers an  opportunity  to  change 
their  itinerary  if  they  wish  to  use  a 
safer  airport,  thereby  putting  further 
pressure  on  foreign  governments  to 
improve  their  airport  security.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  recent  hijacking  is 
that  the  lax  security  at  the  Athens  air- 
port was  known  in  the  aviation  com- 
munity but  not  among  most  of  the 
flying  public.  This  bUl  will  solve  that 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it  and  look  forward  to  its  early 
passage.* 


THE  AIDS  EPIDEMIC 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

orcAurouriA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RBPRSSEirrATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  18. 1985 
*  Mr.  WAXBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  real  need  for  biomedical 
research— research  on  treatment  and 
therapy  for  AIDS.  As  the  numbers 
that  I  will  submit  demonstrate,  the 
need  is  growing  stronger  every  day. 

Over  the  past  5  weeks  I  have  been 
reporting  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol's statistics  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
During  that  time,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand new  cases  have  been  reported.  If 
the  epidemic  continues  to  grow  at  this 
rate,  it  can  be  conservatively  estimated 
that  by  1990  there  wUl  be  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  American  cases  of  the 
disease. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  HHS  once 
nuule  public  promises  that  a  vaodne 
against  the  disease  would  be  ready  by 
next  spring,  scientists  working  on  the 
study  of  the  disease— both  researchers 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
medical  school  and  university  re- 
searchers—do not  expect  a  vaccine  to 
be  available  within  the  next  10  years. 
Many  of  the  same  scientists  estimate 
that  between  1  and  2  million  Ameri- 
cans have  already  been  exposed  to  the 
virus,  and  that  over  the  next  2  to  5 
years  10  percent  of  them  wHl  contract 
the  disease. 

I  cannot  quarrel  with  most  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  initial  prior- 
ities: When  funds  were  severely  ra- 
tioned by  the  administration,  the 
OMB,  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  attempt  first  to  understand  the 
workings  of  the  disease  and  to  try  to 
find  means  of  preventing  it.  While  the 
number  of  cases  escalates  geometrical- 
ly, every  year  saved  by  prevention  re- 
search avoids  another  doubling  of 
cases  in  the  future. 

But  when  preventive  measures  are 
so  far  away,  we  cannot  continue  a 
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policy  Uuit  rations  funds  so  severely. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  loss  of  250,000 
Americans.  As  part  of  the  1986  budget, 
we  must  devote  significant  resources 
to  research  on  the  treatment  of  the 
disease,  as  well  as  to  its  ultimate  pre- 
vention. Perhaps  if  the  administration 
had  paid  attention  to  its  own  scientists 
and  begim  comprehensive  research  at 
the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  we 
might  now  be  able  to  predict  preven- 
tive measures  and  we  might  not  need 
to  plan  for  the  sickness  and  death  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  citizens.  Since  the 
fimdlng  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  has 
been  too  little  too  late,  we  must  now 
pay  double  and  double  again,  first  for 
prevention  research  and  then  for 
treatment  research  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  following 
statistics  for  the  week  ending  June  16: 

MQUMEO  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY  SYNDROME  [AIDS]  WEEKLY 
SURVEIIUWCE  REPORT.  JUNE  17. 1985,  U.S.  CASES 


tmimmat-. 


(■dvUM 

ToU 


lOJTS        S^ 
lUlO       S,441 


Age  of  AIDS  patienU 


Under  13. 
13  to  1».... 
30  to  39.... 
30  to  39.... 
40  to  49.„ 
Over  49.... 


131 

61 

3.310 

5.313 

3,305 

991 


Total. 
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Residence: 

New  York 

California ....»~~ 

norida ..-« 

New  Jersey 

Texas ~~.. 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Massachusetts ....... — 

Georgia 

•  District  of  Columbia . 

Maryland 

Louisiana .» 

Puerto  Rico 

Connecticut 

Washington 


Virginia 

ColoTado. 


Ohio 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

Artaona . 

HawaU 

Indiana 

Oregon 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

South  Carolina..--.. 
Wisconsin 


Oklahoma ....... 

Delaware  .„ 

Nevada -... 

Rhode  Island „.. 

Utah 

Tennessee.............. 

Other  States  (13). 

Total 


4.030 

3,546 

738 

686 

548 

336 

319 

301 

175 

170 

138 

137 

134 

133 

113 

96 

88 

88 

68 

53 

53 

48 

36 

34 

33 

36 

35 

35 

35 

33 

19 

14 

14 

14 

13 

13 

68 
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>NAL  EXPLANATION 


f  N.  ROBERT  L  WISE.  JR. 

OP  WBT  vnonnA 

in  ite  HOUSE  or  REPRCSKIfTATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  be- 
of  today's  proceedings,  I 
missedla  quorum  call.  roUcall  No.  161. 
HavlBg  Just  been  to  the  floor,  and 
havingfbeen  advised  that  the  next  vote 
would  pe  on  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
td  pass  HJl.  2360. 1  returned  to 
|ce  to  attend  a  previously  sched- 
iting.  This  meeting,  with  Adm. 
ivies  and  Ambassador  Jim 
Leonaid.  was  at  my  request  and  con- 
cerned the  upcoming  vote  on  fimdlng 
for  chemical  weapons.  I  deemed  this 
meeting  too  important  to  miss. 
Thapk  you.* 


DISTRICT  OP  ILLINOIS 
COMPETITION  WINNER 


» 


•  Mr. 


.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 


OP  nxiHois 
HOUSE  OF  RKPKBSEirTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1985 


HATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  honoring  an  outstanding 
studenjt  from  my  district.  Mr.  John 
Davis.  John  is  the  first  place  winner  of 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois Art  Competition  with  an  entry 
entitle^.  Ida  B.  Wells. 

Johil  was  bom  in  Chicago  in  1968 
and  attended  the  Robert  S.  Abbott  El- 
ementitry  School.  He  is  now  a  Jimior  at 
Simeoji  Vocation  High  School  and 
plans  to  pursue  his  studies  in  commer- 
cial ari  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
luation  next  year, 
ind  to  John  my  congratulations 
accomplishment  and  I  com- 
on  his  artistic  ability.  He  is 
an  inspiration  to  those  young 
artists  who  will  follow  him.  I  know 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  wishing  him  the  very  best  in  all  his 
future  endeavors.* 


SHADOWBOXING 


isarE 


STF  ucnoNS 


IH 


OVER        THE 
OF  RECONCILIATION  IN- 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OPILLIIIOIS 
tHE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSIIfTATIVES 


11.010* 


Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 
•  Mri  BCARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  throughout  the  House- 
Senate  budget  conference,  Mr.  Domkn- 
ici  aiid  Mr.  Oray  have  been  shadow- 
boxing  over  the  issue  of  reconciliation 
instn|ctions.  This  has  not  received 
muchj  attention  during  the  budget 
debatfc.  No  one  quite  imderstands  it 
and  it  sounds  a  bit  boring. 

Reconciliation  gives  the  individual 
comniittees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
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the  maxim<im  power  and  leverage  to 
implement  the  savings  in  spending 
that  the  Congress  wishes.  The  final 
recommendation  on  every  Individual 
program  is  reserved  absolutely  to  the 
committees  [with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
programs.  After  all.  a  nice  Juicy  di- 
vorce between  committees  sounds 
much  morq  exciting  than  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Mr.  DoM^ci  wants  reconciliation 
instructionfl  which  mandate  a  certain 
level  of  savfngs.  Mr.  Orat  says  many 
of  the  spending  reductions— mainly 
nondefense  discretionary  programs- 
can  be  taken  care  of  through  the 
normal  authorization-appropriations 
process.  Mri  Speaker,  if  we  are  serious 
about  defidt  reduction,  we  must  be 
willing  to  make  major  program  re- 
forms and  adopt  strict  reconciliation 
instructions. 

For  fiscatl  year  1986.  the  House 
budget  reconciles  $11  billion  out  of 
$56.6  billioQ  in  reductions.  The  Senate 
budget  reconciles  $29.4  billion  out  of 
$56  billion  jin  reductions.  These  num- 
bers highlight  the  significant  differ- 
ences betw^n  the  House  and  Senate 
budgets,  ijhe  Senate  also  achieves 
major  redu^ions  in  the  outyears  while 
the  House  does  not. 

The  conttucting-out  provision  is  an- 
other examjple  of  illusory  savings.  The 
House  budfet  estimates  a  $3.9  billion 
savings  from  reducing  contracting-out 
services.  These  savings  will  be 
achieved  b^  having  the  Federal  woiiE- 
ers  perf  ordi  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  outside  contractors.  At  the 
same  time,  the  budget  calls  for  a  2-per- 
cent reducuon  in  the  Federal  work- 
force. Therefore,  fewer  workers  will  be 
responsible  for  more  work  product. 
This  is  as  unlikely  a  scenario  as  the 
authorizing  committee  chairman 
agreeing  to  the  policy  in  the  first 
place.         I 

Even  when  the  conferees  agree  on 
the  numbf^,  the  House  would  rely  on 
the  approdriations  process  to  see  that 
the  numbm  are  ultimately  achieved. 
As  demonstrated  by  our  annual  sup- 
plemental|approprlations  bill,  this  is 
rarely  the  i 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  insist  on  strict 
budget  reconciliation,  make  the  tough 
policy  decisions  which  will  give  us 
large  spending  reductions  in  the  out- 
years. Thi^  is  the  only  way  to  guaran- 
tee to  ourjconstituents  and  the  finan- 
cial markeu  that  we  are  indeed  serious 
about  deficit  reduction.  It  desperately 
matters  whether  the  House  or  Senate 
"wins"  the  custody  battle;  real  savings 
depends  o^  the  decision  on  reconcilia- 
tion.* 
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BETTER  DEFENSE  FOR  LESS 
MONEY 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  KBW  TOUC 
»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1985 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  our  consideration  of  the  De- 
fense authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  I  wish  to  share  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  9.  1985. 
This  thoughtful  piece  by  Mr.  Paul 
Wamke.  former  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  un- 
derscores my  belief  that  spending 
more  money  on  defense  does  not  nec- 
essarily make  us  more  secure.  Insofar 
as  national  security  requires  a  healthy 
economy  as  well  as  a  strong  defense, 
we  must  strike  a  sensible  balance  in 
defense  spending  in  these  times  of 
budgetary  strife. 

To  quote  Mr.  Wamke.  "cuts  in  de- 
fense spending,  properly  made,  com- 
bined with  investment  in  greater  con- 
ventional clout,  can  significantly  en- 
hance America's  long-term  military  ef- 
fectiveness." I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  enrich  the  debate 
over  the  crucial  issue. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  9. 1985] 

To  Cut  MnjTAXT  SPENsiif g 

(By  Paul  C.  Wamke) 

Wasbihgtom.— The  momentum  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  military  buildup 
finally  has  been  slowed.  Congress  has  made 
clear  that  the  once  sacrosanct  defense 
budget  must  bear  a  portion  of  the  deficit- 
cutting  burden.  With  the  overall  spending 
level  chosen,  the  crucial  process  of  deciding 
wtiat  and  where  to  cut  begins.  How  these  re- 
ductions are  made  will  affect  the  shape  and 
direction  of  national  security  policy  for  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

Unfortunately,  the  easiest.  least  political- 
ly pminful  cuts  will  not  correct  the  buildup's 
fundamental  problem— buying  too  many 
weapons  to  quii^ly.  Traditionally,  Congress 
has  shied  away  from  r^noHng  weapons  sys- 
tems in  favor  of  reducing  the  funds  to  man 
and  maintain  them.  This  yields  savings 
more  quickly  because  such  funds  are  spmt 
immediately,  whereas  weapons  production 
costs  are  spread  over  several  years. 

Yet  l)ecause  the  Reagan  program  concen- 
trates on  arms  procurement  (spending  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years) 
genuine  attempts  to  restrain  defense  costs 
cannot  succeed  unless  weapons  programs 
are  cut.  Otherwise,  like  a  sponge  temporari- 
ly squeezed  dry,  the  defense  budget  will 
grow  back  to  its  original  size  as  earlier  com- 
mitments to  purchase  hardware  come  due. 

Ironically,  debate  faOs  to  focus  on  the  real 
alternative— America  could  have  more  capa- 
ble forces  at  a  substantially  lower  cost  In- 
vesting in  improved  conventional  capability 
to  meet  the  most  realistic  tlireats.  and  thor- 
ouglily  weeding  out  redundant  or  misdirect- 
ed weapons  programs,  would  provide  better 
defense  and  significant  savings.  To  demon- 
strate this,  the  Conmdttee  for  National  Se- 
curity has  prepared  such  an  alternative. 
Using  data  complied  by  William  Kaufmann 
of  Harvard,  e.  defense  budget  adviser  to  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Administrations 
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since  the  1960'a  the  study  offers  an  altema- 
Uve  five-year  defense  plan  that  would  save 
millions  of  dollars  while  enhancing  military 
strength. 

Beefing  up  conventional  forces  requires 
two  important  changes  from  ttie  current 
program.  One  is  increased  funtUng  for  the 
National  Guard  and  all  military  reaervea. 
Without  a  return  to  the  draft,  they  are  the 
only  source  of  manpower  In  the  face  of  the 
continuing  shortage  of  18-  to  33-year-olds 
until  the  late  1990'a  Second.  Is  a  shift  from 
buying  cargo  aircraft  to  buying  fast  trans- 
port planes.  The  Administration's  pro- 
grammed Investment  In  airlift  prepares 
America  to  respond  quiddy  only  to  a  crisis 
in  Europe.  Fut  sealift  could  deliver  more  at 
a  lower  coat,  and  enable  America  to  meet  si- 
multaneous contlngmeies  In  Europe,  the 
Bflddle  East  and  Korea. 

The  conmdttee  also  recommends  restart- 
ing production  of  A-10  aircraft,  to  give  the 
Army  l>etter  close  air  support  during  a  land 
battle's  crucial  early  stages.  Even  accepting 
the  Administration's  prefervid  view  of  the 
external  threat  we  face.  American  forces 
could  be  substantially  better  sliaped  and 
prepared. 

The  savings  would  result  from  the  con- 
certed effort  to  restore  order  to  tlie  defense 
budget.  Some  Ul-oonoelved  or  misdirected 
Administration  programs  must  be  scaled 
back  or  canceled. 

Two  examples  are  the  overblown,  oversold 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  ("Star  Wars") 
and  the  600-sliip  Navy.  Holding  Star  Wan 
funding  to  fiscal  1985  levels  would  iiMure  a 
necessary  research  capaMlity  but  avoid  the 
risk  of  stimulating  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive arms  race  that  would  leave  us  with 
more  nuclear  arms  and  less  security  than 
before. 

The  Navy  has  failed  to  make  the  case  for 
expanding  from  13  to  15  aircraft  carrier 
battle  groups:  13  provided  ample  means  to 
protect  sea  lanes  and.  when  advisable,  to 
project  American  power  in  the  third  world. 
Over  the  next  five  years.  Injecting  realism 
into  these  two  programs  could  save  $83  bil- 
lion from  the  Administration's  Initial  pro- 
posals. 

Further  savings  would  result  from  elimi- 
nating weapons  systems  with  overian>lng 
miasitms.  Haunted  by  iU  vision  of  awesome 
Soviet  military  mi^t.  the  AdmlnJMration 
lias  concentrated  on  buying  as  many  weap- 
ons as  quickly  as  possible,  but  has  shown 
only  minimal  oonoem  tor  whether  these 
new  systems  are  really  neoeasary.  The  Ad- 
ministration also  appears  enamored  of  the 
supposed  symbolic  value  of  a  big  def  mse 
budget  to  Impras  the  RuaslaDS  with  our  re- 
solve. This  apparently  carries  more  weight 
than  curhing  the  aervioes'  penchant  for 
each  developing  its  own  weapons  for  its  own 
purposes,  regardless  of  the  resulting  dupli- 
cation. Ftom  the  numerous  systems  for 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organlntlon  air  de- 
fenses to  the  nuelear  programs  for  "hard 
target  kill  capabaitles."  the  budget  land- 
scape Is  Increasingly  littered  with  redundant 
weaponry. 

Canceling  the  least  effective-  of  the  dupli- 
cative systems  would  save  UUions  and,  more 
important,  provide  the  basts  for  a  sound, 
sustainable  program.  As  the  budget  battie 
rages,  moaaber  that  cuts  in  defense  spad- 
ing, properly  made,  combined  with  invest- 
ment in  greater  conventional  clout,  can  sig- 
nificantly enhance  America's  long-term 
military  effectiveness.  Without  that  per- 
spective, an  Important  opportunity  to  re- 
store realistic  objeettves  and  the  programs 
to  fulfill  them.  wlU  be  k»t.» 
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8UPERFUND  CLEANUP  TECHNOL- 
OGY RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OPmWTOKK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBPHESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18,  1985 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  original  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Superfund  Clean-up 
Technology  Research  and  Demonstra- 
tion Act  of  1985.  introduced  today  by 

Mr.  TORBICXLU. 

Over  the  last  several  years,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources.  Agri- 
culture Research  and  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, which  I  chair,  has  heard  testi- 
mony about  the  agonzingly  slow  pace 
and  poor  quality  of  Superfund  clean- 
ups. We  asked  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  to  study  whether  ad- 
vanced technologies  could  help  play  a 
role  in  achieving  permanent  and  cost- 
effective  cleanups  of  our  Nation's 
abandoned  hazardous  warteaites. 

In  May,  OTA  released  the  final 
report  on  Superfund  strategies  at  a 
hearing  before  the  subcommittee. 
OTA  foimd  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  tsrpical  method 
for  cleaning  up  Superfund  site  consist- 
ed of  a  combination  of  removing  con- 
taminated materials  to  new  haaardous 
waste  disposal  sites  and  the  construc- 
tion of  containment  barriers  to  reduce 
the  migration  of  wastes  from  the  site. 
But  the  OTA  report  noted  major  prob- 
lems with  both  methods.  Many  of  the 
disposal  sites  to  which  Superfund 
wastes  were  being  brought  were  them- 
selves leaking  and  threatening  ground 
water.  Containment  barriers  could  not 
provide  permanent  protection.  In  es- 
sence, Superftmd  cleanups  were  a  so- 
phisticated shell  game,  in  which  the 
risk  from  hazardous  wastes  was  being 
shulfled  from  one  <x>mmunity  to  an- 
other and  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

At  the  same  time,  the  OTA  report 
noted  the  potential  of  several  promis- 
ing new  technologies  to  cleanup  Su- 
perfund sites  permanently,  by  render- 
ing the  wastes,  themselves  nonhazar- 
dous.  The  report  listed  a  plethora  of 
physical,  chemical,  and  biological  tech- 
nologies which  could  be  used  at  Super- 
fund  sites  to  reduce  permanently  and 
significantly  the  hazard  of  toxic 
wastes. 

Yet,  as  the  OTA  report  and  our 
hearings  have  demonstrated.  EPA  has 
done  little  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  these  new  technol- 
ogies. Direct  research  funds  support- 
ing development  and  demonstration 
are  limited.  Further,  E3>A's  programs 
are  biased  against  new  technologies. 
While  EPA  requires  new  technologies 
to  demonstrate  their  effectiveness 
before  being  used  in  cleanup  actions. 
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EPA  has  lued  conventional  contain- 
ment techniques  which  have  not  been 
proven  to  be  effective  for  hazardous 
wastes.  Further.  EPA  has  given  no 
guidance  to  developers  of  new  technol- 
ogies on  the  proper  tests  and  proce- 
dures which  they  must  use  In  order  to 
prove  their  effectiveness  to  ES>A's  sat- 
isfaction. Because  of  this  regulatory 
attitude  and  the  uncertainty  it  creates, 
many  technology  firms  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  raise  research  funds  from 
the  priviate  sector. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  a  signifi- 
cant step  toward  turning  this  sorry  sit- 
uation around.  It  harnesses  the  power 
of  technology  to  help  in  the  battle  to 
clean  up  the  hazardous  byproducts  of 
technology. 

The  Superftmd  Clean-up  Research 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1985  pro- 
motes the  use  of  alternative  and  inno- 
vative treatment  technologies  in  the 
Superfund  Program,  provides  needed 
funds  for  research  and  development  of 
such  technologies,  and  creates  other 
incentives  for  the  development  of  such 
technologies.  The  bill  establishes  10 
national  technology  demonstration 
sites,  one  in  each  EPA  region,  and  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  carry  out 
coordinated  demonstration  projects  at 
those  sites.  EPA  is  also  required  to  es- 
tablish procedures  by  which  new  tech- 
nologies can  prove  to  EPA  and  the 
public  that  they  are  safe  and  effective. 

This  biU  requires  a  small  investment 
in  order  to  ensiu«  that  the  billions  of 
dollars  we  will  be  spending  on  clean- 
ups of  hazardous  wastesites  will  be 
buying  more  than  an  elaborate  shell 
game,  a  game  that  represents  an  intol- 
erable gamble  with  the  public  health 
and  environment.  By  removing  the 
regulatory  obstacles,  and  by  providing 
some  modest  support  for  the  entrepre- 
neurs and  innovators  who  are  develop- 
ing this  technology,  we  can  begin  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  that  can 
destroy  and  detoxify  hazardous  waste. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  sup- 
porting this  important  legislation 
during  the  Superfimd  reauthoriza- 
tion.* 
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CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY:  A 
DAT  OF  PRIDE  AND  HOPE 
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system  known  to  man  today,  democra- 
cy. This  historical  development  was 
one  we  in  America  cherish.  like  our 
forefathers  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Qeme  Washington.  Jose  Marti,  the 
leaoer  of  the  Cuban  struggle,  valued 
most  highly  his  people's  aspirations  of 
independence  and  freedom.  It  is  no  co- 
incidence that  Martl's  search  for  liber- 
ty 4id.  in  fact,  bring  him  to  America, 
wh^«  in  New  York  for  14  years  he  or- 
ganized his  patriotic  quest. 

B^wever,  despite  the  valiant  efforts 
of  Marti  and  the  successful  aid  the 
United  States  offered  Cuba  in  the 
i-American  War,  the  Cuban 
once  again  find  themselves  sub- 
to  the  same  despotism  suffered 
the  nlga  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
Dedrlved  of  the  freedom  to  speak  and 
thl4k,  to  pursue  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
pintss  in  accordance  with  their  natu- 
ral rights,  the  Cuban  people  indlvid- 
uiJly  and  collectively  are  prevented 
f  roi  1  achlei^ng  their  potential  by  the 
Sov  et  Union's  and  Castro's  systematic 
sup  )res8ion. 

Therefore,  the  Cubans  look  to  May 
20  hot  only  with  pride  in  their  past, 
but  with  hope  for  the  future.  The 
Cuoan  people  have  fought  for  and  at- 
tained liberty  before  and  they  will  do 
so  tgain.  May  20  stands  not  only  for 
the  independence  gained  by  Jose 
Marti,  but  for  the  hope  for  a  new  inde- 
pendence, a  new  winning  of  freedom 
and  autonomy.  We  in  the  United 
States  Join  the  Cuban  people  in  antici- 
pation of  this  new  independence,  ea- 
gerly awaiting  the  international  bene- 
fitaja  truly  free  Cuba  will  offer.* 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  mW  TOHK 
IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  RXPRSSDrXATIVES 

T\iesday,  June  18, 1985 
•  BCr.  BIAOOI.  BIr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  Bflay  20  was  the  83d 
anniversary  of  Cuban  independence— a 
day  of  pride  and  hope  for  Cubans 
worldwide. 

It  was  a  day  of  pride  because  of  the 
accomplishments  that  that  day  repre- 
sents. Cuba's  attainment  of  independ- 
ence from  Spain  maiited  the  end  of  an 
older  tyrannical  order  of  imperial  rule 
and  the  advancement  of  the  most  Jxist 
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FOREIGN  AIRPORTS 
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seciurity  on  the  ground 

air,  the  use  of  detection  de- 

rt  security  forces  and  their 

and  the  control  of  access  to 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

orcAUPOuru 
3r  TBI  HOUSE  or  KSPBESDITATIVB 
Tuaday,  June  18,  1985 
•  ]  Er.    MINETA.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
rec  int  hijacking  by  terrorists  of  TWA 
fUlpit  847  brings  into  sharp  relief  the 
neSd  for  stronger  U.S.  involvement  in 
im  troving  the  security  at  foreign  air- 
poi  ts  that  are  served  by  UA  carriers 
am  1  by  foreign  carriers  flying  to  U.S. 
pomts. 

"fhere  are  several  things  that  can  be 
doiie  to  help  improve  the  level  of  secu- 
rity at  these  foreign  airports  as  well  as 
wvnlng  U.S.  passengers  of  airports 
thlt  should  be  considered  a  risk.  I  am 
joming  with  several  of  my  dlstin- 
gu^hed  colleagues  of  the  House  Public 
Warks  and  Transportation  Committee 
toiintrodiice  legislation  that  requires 
thi  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  assessments  of  security  meas- 
mts  at  foreign  airports  served  by  \JA 
capers  and  foreign  carriers  that  serve 
IL^.  points.  The  security  assessment 
wi)l  cover  both  physical  and  personnel 
setiurlty  measures,  including  passenger 


lucting  these  assessments,  the 
of  Transportation  is  to  use, 
a  mtftimiim,  the  current  interna- 
tional sliandards.  recommended  prac- 
tices an4  procedures  adopted  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion [ICAO]  as  set  forth  in  annex  17 
to  the  Convention  on  International 
Civil  Aviation  and  related  documents. 
Among  ttie  groups  and  agencies  which 
participated  in  the  development  of 
these  sundards  and  procedures  are 
the  156  piations  that  are  members  of 
ICAO,  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization,  the  Alrpml  Asso- 
ciations I  Coordinating  Council,  the 
International  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, and  the  International  Federation 
of  Air  Uae  PQots'  AssodaUons. 

If  thejairports  are  found  to  be  defi- 
cient from  the  ICAO  standards,  this 
legislation  will  require  the  Secretary 
of  Trannmrtation  to  notify  the  for- 
eign aut^iorities  of  the  deficiencies  and 
make  recommendations  to  bring  them 
up  to  in^mational  standards.  If  those 
are  not  met  in  120  days,  the 
is  required  to  publish  the 
that  airport  in  the  Federal 
to  post  the  name  of  that  air- 
UJ3.  airports  having  airline 
id  to  require  that  the  airlines 
U.S.  passengers  who  wish  to 
these  airports. 

Ition  to  such  mandatory  publi- 
cation, the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion is  authorized  to  suspend,  revoke, 
or  impose  conditions  on  the  authority 
of  any  jcairler.  United  States  or  for- 
eign, operating  between  that  airport 
and  the  United  States.  Such  action  is 
to  be  ^aken  only  after  consultation 
with  thfe  wpropriate  foreign  authori- 
ties and  only  after  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Through  such  action,  we  can  reduce, 
if  not  diailnate,  the  danger  to  Ameri- 
can dtvens  flying  abroad  and  bring 
some  iikdlrect  economic  sanctions  to 
bear  an  any  foreign  government 
choosing  to  ignore  these  international 
safety  standards. 

This  k«cent  epidemic  of  hijackings 
suggest  I  that  we  have  not  seen  the  last 
of  eff oi  it  by  terrorists  to  seize  aircraft 
contain  ng  U.S.  citizens.  We  have  to 
stop  this  sort  of  crime.  We  should  im- 
plement security  procedures  designed 
to  protect  our  citizens.  That  is  what 
this  legidatlon  is  designed  to  do. 

It  hai  become  obvious  that  the  Inter- 
nationa I  aviation  community— the  air- 
lines, F  KA,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association, 
and  ICi  LO— and  the  UJS.  State  Depart- 
ment h  we  all  known  for  a  long  time  of 
extremi  security  problems  at  Athens 
Airport.  What  is  less  clear  is  why  nei- 
ther the  FAA  nor  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  acted  on  this  information 
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imder  the  existing  security  provisions 
contained  in  section  1115  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Act. 

The  fact  that  It  took  last  Friday's 
tragic  events  to  focus  attention  on  the 
lax  security  at  Athens  Airport  and  the 
apparent  inadequacies  in  existing  law 
to  correct  the  situation  to  protect  the 
safety  of  Americans  flying  abroad  is 
inexcusable.  I  hope  we  can  now  exer- 
cise the  political  will  necessary  to 
ensure  that  adequate  protections  are 
adopted  so  no  more  Americans  will 
have  to  experience  the  terror  and 
horror  experienced  by  the  passengers 
and  crew  of  TWA  flight  847.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JUNE  THOMPSON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormw  msrr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEHTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  18, 1985 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  June 
Thompson,  a  gifted  teacher  from  my 
district  who  has  brought  music  and 
song  to  children  for  the  last  25  years. 

I  commend  June,  who  is  retiring  this 
year,  for  sharing  her  talent  and  dedi- 
cation to  music  with  the  young  people 
of  oiir  community.  A  good  education 
requires  not  only  English,  mathemat- 
ics, and  science,  but  the  fine  arts  as 
well.  Jtme  has  demonstrated  this  by 
enriching  the  lives  of  her  students 
with  the  appreciation  of  music. 

The  four  elementary  schools  in 
Haddon  Township,  where  Jime  taught 
for  the  last  16  years,  will  greatly  miss 
her  special  contribution.  South  Jersey 
is  proud  and  grateful  that  people  like 
her  are  involved  with  the  education  of 
their  children.  I  thank  June  for  her 
many  years  of  service  and  wish  her  all 
the  best  in  her  retirement. 

I  am  inserting  for  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Courier- 
Post  telling  of  June  Thompson's  re- 
tirement and  career. 

[From  the  Courier-Post,  June  17, 19851 

Haooor  Towkship  Music  Tuchb  Puurs 

New  Turn 

(By  EQeen  Stawell) 

HADDOir  TowHSBiP.— June  Thompaon,  a 
veteran  elementary  acbool  music  teacher 
here  is  a  symphony  of  stories. 

"I  remember  a  Christmas  concert  for  the 
parents,  and  the  kindergarten  children  were 
singiiig  carols.  Somebody  made  a  mistake 
and  everybody  stopped,  except  one  5-year- 
old  girl  who  sang  the  entire  rest  of  the  song 
by  herself,"  said  Thompson  roaring  with 
laughter  at  the  memory. 

But  Thompson,  who  will  retire  next  week 
after  35  years  of  bringing  music  and  song  to 
students  in  grades  kindergarten  tlirough 
six,  clipped  the  laugh  short  to  emerge  as  a 
critic. 

"The  little  girl  had  a  goad  voice  and  she 
knew  it  and  she  iiad  a  tremendous  amount 
of  poise.  The  audience  loved  her,"  she 
added. 

Then  there  was  the  trumpet  player,  a 
little  boy  with  a  lot  of  talent,  but  no  encour- 
agement from  his  parents. 
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"I  oould  see  he  was  losinc  Interest  and  his 
parents  didn't  care.  It  was  very  sad  to 
watclu  but  very  few  Uds  liave  the  self-disci- 
pllne  to  continue  to  practice  on  thir  own." 

Thompeon,  a  native  of  Toms  River,  has 
spent  the  last  16  years  teaching  general 
music  and  directing  choral  groups  at  four  of 
Haddon  Township's  five  elementary  schools. 

Formerly,  she  taught  music  in  Rumson 
and  Berkeley  townships. 

At  46,  she  said  she  is  ready  to  retire,  but 
does  so  with  mixed  emotions.  She  said  she 
will  not  miss  the  strain  of  trying  "to  be  fun 
and  dynamic"  for  as  many  as  eight,  )0- 
minute  daaaes  a  day.  Nor  will  she  miss  the 
triple  bind  of  directing,  policing  and  accom- 
panying the  choral  groups  on  the  piano. 

"I've  viewed  my  class  as  a  valve  for  the 
students  to  let  off  steam  from  the  prenure 
of  their  academic  plsssfs  Lots  of  times  they 
won't  loosen  up  until  I  get  In  there  and  act 
nutty.  But  once  I  do,  then  they  know  it 
must  l>e  OK  for  them,  too." 

On  the  other  han^U  she  is  aware  that  few 
t>arents  and  school  administrators  take  her 
classes  seriously. 

"Basically,  the  class  is  perceived  as  a  way 
to  provide  prep  time  for  the  other  teachers 
and  to  generate  some  public  relaUois  for 
the  school  by  holding  ccmoerts.  I  Imow  aca- 
demics are  important,  but  I  think  liere  they 
are  too  Important  and  there's  not  enough 
emphasis  on  the  arts." 

Thompson,  who  began  piano  lessons  In 
second  grade  and  also  plays  the  flute,  is  not 
an  advocate  of  formal  music  educaticm  for 
presduwlers.  In  the  primary  grades,  she 
said  she  cmsiders  youngsters  who  can  sing 
on  key  or  dance  or  beat  time  to  music  excep- 
Uonal. 

As  for  the  future,  she  plans  to  wed  in  Oc- 
tober and  to  relocate  from  a  condraninlum 
in  Ifaple  Shade  to  a  log  cabin  In  Cape  May 
Court  House. 

"Ill  probably  give  private  lessons  in  piano 
and  organ,  but  I'm  not  sure  what  else  111  do. 
I've  never  been  married  Iwfore.  I've  never 
owned  a  slngte-f amUy  home  before.  And  I've 
been  going  to  sdutol  sinoe  I  was  4.  So  come 
Labor  Day,  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  lot  of 
changes."* 


NA-noNAL  sme  awareness 

WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

opcAUPoanA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  BBPEBSKirrATIVXS 

Tuetday.  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  day  between  15  and  20 
seemingly  healthy  infants  die  of 
sudden  infant  death  syndrome,  com- 
monly known  as  BIDS.  This  makes 
SID6  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  children  between  1  week  and  1 
year  old. 

Although  SIDB— formerly  called  crib 
death— is  not  new.  little  is  known 
about  this  frightening  phenomenon. 
Striking  unexpectedly  during  periods 
when  infant!  are  thought  to  be  nap- 
ping or  asleep,  SID8  claims  the  lives  of 
an  estimated  6,000  to  7,000  infants 
each  year. 

The  loss  of  an  infant  due  to  SIDS 
creates  enormous  hardship  for  parents 
and  siblings.  In  addition  to  the  grief 
which  accompanies  the  loss  of  any 
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child,  the  families  of  SID6  victims 
often  experience  feelings  of  guilt  and 
confusion. 

In  the  past  several  years,  progress 
has  been  made  toward  understanding 
Sms.  Yet  because  funding  for  SIDS 
research  is  very  limited,  diagnosis  and 
prevention  of  SIDS  remain  unattained 
goals. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  with  83  of  my  colleagues  will 
designate  October  6-12,  1985  as  "Na- 
tional sms  Awareness  Week."  It  is 
our  hope  that  by  calling  national  at- 
tention to  SIDS,  we  can  promote  a 
greater  understanding  of  this  mysteri- 
ous and  tragic  medical  phenomenon. 
Natiokal  SIDS  AwAuaass  Wna 

To  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  week 
beginning  October  6.  1985.  as  "National 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome  Awareness 
we^k. 

Resolved  by  tlie  Senate  and  Uie  House  oi 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
is  a  recognised  disease  entity  which  kills 
thousands  of  infants  each  year  in  the 
United  States; 

Whereas  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
is  the  leading  killer  of  infante  between  the 
age  of  one  week  and  one  year. 

Whoeas  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrome 
ImowB  no  l)oundaries  of  race,  ethnic  group, 
region,  class  or  country; 

Whereas  the  victims  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  SyndixMne  are  babies  who  appear 
healttiy  but  who  nonetheless  die  without 
warning  during  sleep  and  nap  time; 

Whereas  the  parente  and  siblings  of 
Sudden  Infant  Death  Syndrone  often 
suUer  angtilsh  because  many  peofrie  are  un- 
aware of  tbe  eristencf  of  the  pernicious 
killer; 

Whereas  research  is  underway  throughout 
the  wcnld  to  identify  the  causes  and  process 
of  the  syndrome  and  to  treat  Infante  wlio 
can  be  Identified  as  potential  victims:  and 

Wboeas  an  increase  in  tbe  national 
awarmeas  of  the  i»oblem  of  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  may  ease  tlie  burden  of 
the  families  of  victims  and  may  stimulate 
interest  in  Increased  research  into  the 
causes  and  the  cure  of  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Represwitatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  sssfmhlffi.  That  the 
week  beginning  October  6, 1M5,  U  designat- 
ed as  "National  Sudden  Infant  Death  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week."  and  tbe  President 
is  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  tbe  people  of  tbe 
United  States  to  observe  tills  week  with  ap- 
propriate activities. 

OOSPOHBOKS  OP  HATIOKAL  SUM  AWi 


Mr.  Oarda,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ac^eiman. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Tates,  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mrs.  Burton,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Horl- 
da,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Skelton, 
Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr. 
Herman,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Ughtf oot,  Mr.  DeUums. 

Mr.  Stokes.  BIr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Smith  of  Plorida.  Ur.  DeWine. 
Idr.  Conte,  Mr.  Fado,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana,  Mr.  MIkulskl. 
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BCr.  Roblnaon.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  de  U  Qarza. 
Mr.  Morriaon  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Martlnes, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr. 
Leach.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mn.  Bentley. 

Mr.  Traflcant.  Mr.  Boner,  Mr.  WoU,  Mr. 
Toung  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  WorUey.  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Tallon.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Tor- 
ricelU,  Mr.  Brown  of  Callfomia.  Mr.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Darden.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Donnelly,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Valentine,  £Ar.  Foglietta, 
Ms.  Snove,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Ruaso.c 


ES^TE 


BILL  WARE.  A  MAN  OF 
PRINCIPLE  AND  VISION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

ornxiMois 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  skprxsertattves 

Tuesday,  June  18.  1985 

•  Mr.  HATES.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
with  the  mayor  of  Chicago  and  our 
former  colleague,  Harold  Washington 
and  staff,  his  family,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates in  paying  tribute  to  William  F. 
Ware  who  died  on  May  23,  1985. 

William  F.  Ware  was  that  rare 
person  who  fully  integrated  high 
standards  of  professionalism  with 
action  on  behalf  of  important  social 
principles.  For  Bill,  oppression  and 
denial  of  equal  Justice  under  law  any- 
where were  a  threat  to  persons  every- 
where. With  his  intellect,  meticulous 
legal  mind,  and  preparation  at  the 
best  schools,  he  could  have  advanced 
his  own  personal  and  professional  in- 
terests in  many  ways— as  a  highly  paid 
lobbyist,  private  practice  attorney,  or 
corporate  executive.  That  he  did  not  is 
its  own  testimony  to  Bill's  worth  and 
dedication  to  public  service. 

His  first  Washington.  DC  Job  with 
the  Southern  Africa  Project  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law  was  an  example  of  his  far- 
sightedness and  commitment.  Today, 
the  aggregious  abuses  of  apartheid  are 
very  much  a  part  of  the  public  con- 
sciousness. In  1974  and  1975,  however. 
Bill  already  imderstood  that  the  bar- 
barous disfranchisement  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  majority  black  population 
in  South  Africa  had  relevance  and  re- 
verberations for  the  struggle  for 
eqiiality  in  the  United  States. 

As  legislative  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  Bill  won  the 
respect  and  support  of  his  colleagues 
in  Washington.  DC,  and  aroimd  the 
country,  for  his  work  on  the  Bakke 
case,  affirmative  action,  privacy,  and 
civil  rights. 

In  1976.  the  new  Chair  of  the  Equal 
Emplojrment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Eleanor  Holmes  Norton,  recog- 
nized Bill's  talent  and  legislative  prow- 
ess and  appointed  him  Director  of  Leg- 
islative Affairs.  During  his  tenure. 
Bill's  competence  proved  indispensible. 
Largely  through  legislative  activity, 
the  EEOC  obtained  major  new  author- 
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ity  fbr  equal  employment  opportunity 
poliqy  development  and  enforcement 
in  tHe  Federal  sector,  coordination  re- 
spoAlbillty  for  all  Federal  equal  em- 
ployment opportimlty  and  affirmative 
actiiia  statutes,  and  reformed  the  pro- 
cedtA«s  of  complaint  resolution.  Bill 
had  significant  influence  in  the  Agen- 
cy's strides  toward  mounting  effective 
systemic  title  VII  litigation.  He  played 
a  mgjor  role  as  the  Agency  grappled 
withj  the  ImpUcations  of  the  landmark 
Weber  affirmative  action  case  and 
soufllit  to  interpret  title  VII  mandates 
In  ^le  context  of  new  policy  areas 
suctal  as  sexual  harassment  and  em- 
plo}^  pensions. 

!r  a  return  to  Capitol  Hill  as  ad- 
Ltive  assistant  to  Representa- 
tive] Harold  Washington,  who  served 
te  House  Judiciary  and  Education 
and  Labor  Committees,  Bill  provided 
pivotal  leadership  in  the  face  of  alarm- 
ing 4nd  spiraling  attacks  on  civil  rights 
legi^tion.  Working  side  by  side  with 
his  dolleagues,  BiU  played  a  key  role  in 
the  successful  reauthorization  of  the 
Votitig  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  efforts  to 
passi  immigration  reform  and  the 
equ4l  rights  amendment,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  fight  back  the  Reagan  ad- 
ttion's  determined  efforts  to 
the  reach  and  implementation 
of  c$ril  rights  laws. 

Tllrough  it  all.  Bill's  intellect,  ana- 
Ijrtia  ability,  commitment,  tenacity  and 
visiob  helped  create  and  preserve  laws 
desij  ined  to  protect  and  create  genuine 
equillty.  His  value  in  these  struggles 
caniot  be  overstated,  but  his  charac- 
teriitic  modesty  often  denied  him 
cred  it  from  all  but  his  closest  friends. 
Tho^  who  worked  with  him  cannot 
now  remain  silent  about  the  impact 
thad  he  had  upon  us.  and  upon  the 
moat  critical  issues  of  his  all  too  brief 
tim«  among  us. 

most  recent  experience  as  chief 
rf  and  deputy  mayor  of  the  city 
Icago  drew  upon  these  strengths 
and!  experiences.  Bill  added  a  new  di- 
meitsion.  as  he  sought  to  apply,  in 
practical  ways,  the  principles  for 
which  he  fought  and  by  which  his  life 
was  guided.  It  was  no  surprise  to  us 
that  Bill  was  reform  minded  in  his  ap- 
proach to  his  role,  since  much  about 
the]  city  of  his  birth  cried  out  for 
It  also  came  as  no  surprise 
the  tenacity  and  diligence  that 
;terized  his  life  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  his  new  task— not 
alwiys  winning  friends  and  perhaps 
creating  new  enemies,  but  always  earn- 
ing] respect.  That  resi>ect  which  he 
coniistently  compelled  from  all  those 
wit]  i  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  the 
hal  mark  of  his  professional  and  pri- 
vat !  life. 

B|r.  Ware  received  his  undergradu- 
ate and  law  degrees  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago.  He  is  survived  by  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  K 
Wwe.  a  brother.  Philippe  Ware,  a 
sister,  Patricia  Ware  Owens  all  of  Chi- 
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cago,  IL  tnd  his  fiance.  Ethel  Brooks 
of  Washii  igton.  DC. 

WhQe  1  re  share  their  sorrow,  we  are 
grateful  for  the  time  we  had  with  BiU 
and  the  contributions  that  he  made. 
E:ach  of  Us  can  say  that  Bill  Ware  was 
indeed  special.  He  wlU  be  missed,  and 
warmly  remembered.* 


SERVIC^  CREDITS  FOR  THE  EL- 
DERLT— AN  IDEA  WHOSE  TIME 
HAS  COME 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  IRW  YORK 
»  THB  HOUSK  or  RIFSXSKIfTATIVES 

"pueaday,  June  18, 1985 
•  Mr.  BlAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  today  in  the  New 
York  Dafly  News  written  by  the  na- 
tionally syndicated  columnist  William 
Raspben^. 

The  amicle  focuses  on  a  new  pro- 
gram operating  in  several  States 
which  hqlds  great  national  promise.  It 
is  called!  service  credits.  It  Involves 
senior  dozens  receiving  credit  for  spe- 
cial sernces  they  might  require  by 
doing  volunteer  work  for  others.  This 
program  I  is  now  underway  in  Florida 
and  Missouri  and  is  imder  consider- 
ation in  uie  District  of  Columbia. 

The  idea  is  a  novel  one  and  worthy 
of  further  consideration  by  the  indi- 
vidual Stiates  and  perhaps  as  a  nation- 
al program.  In  due  course.  I  would 
hope  to  Explore  this  issue  as  part  of  a 
hearing  [  in  my  Subcommittee  on 
Himoan  Services.  In  the  interim.  I  urge 
my  colleggues  to  review  this  article. 
CiKDITS  Whkhx  THxr'u  Dm 
|(By  William  Raspberry) 

WASBnr^TON.— Edgar  Cahn.  who  exudes 
ideas  as  easily  as  the  rest  of  us  exude  sweat, 
was  in  town  last  week  trying  to  sell  his 
Utest  brafachUd  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  The  Idea  is  "service  credits," 
Ice  Is:  Buy  it. 

has.  The  Legislature  there 
Cahn's  proposal,  and  as  a 
citizens  in  that  state  are  now 
the  special  services  they  require 
by  doing  volunteer  work  for  others.  A  simi- 
lar program  has  been  in  operation  in  Mis- 
souri sincf  early  this  year. 

Depending  on  their  energy  and  skill,  the 
seniors  ewn  the  service  credits  by  providing 
tutorial  Help,  day  care,  technical  advice  or 
respite  care  ("say  you're  taking  care  of  an 
older  relative  and  you  need  to  get  away  for 
a  day  or  two  to  take  care  of  personal  busi- 
ness or  Just  to  preserve  your  sanity").  The 
credits  thus  generated  can  be  used  to  pur- 
chase respite  cars  or  up  to  five  days  a  week 
of  homeluker  help,  including  shopping, 
meals  or  companion  services.  The  entire  ar- 
rangement is  computerized,  and  no  money 
changes  hands. 

"In  th(iory,  prlvate-mcritet  mtehanisms 
are  supp(  sed  to  supply  what  people  want," 
says  CataD,  a  law  professor  and  research 
fellow  atithe  Southeast  Florida  Center  on 
Aging.  "£  ut  the  medium  of  exchange  under 
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that  theory  is  money  and  elder  citizens 
often  don't  have  it."  So  he  has  created  a 
new  currency:  service  credits. 

"I  looked  around  and  I  said  'This  is 
crazy.'"  Cahn  says,  explaining  the  genesis 
of  the  idea.  "We're  putting  old  people  on 
the  scraphcap  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
need  for  services  keeps  building  up  while 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  Is  diminishing. 
Money  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  this,  but 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  real  value  Is  not 
money  but  service." 

He  describes  his  serviceKredit  plan  as  "a 
mix  between  the  old  blood-bank  idea  and  a 
state-operated  barter  system."  Like  a  blood 
bank,  participants  can  build  up  credits 
against  future  need;  like  a  barter  system,  it 
allows  them  to  purchase  services  without 
cash. 

Under  the  Florida  act,  only  persons  aged 
60  or  older  can  earn  the  credits;  either  tiiat 
person  or  their  spouse  can  draw  on  the  cred- 
its. 

But  that  is  Just  the  beginning,  says  Cahn, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  Neighborhood 
Legal  Services  Program,  a  leader  in  Indian 
services  reform  and,  with  his  wife,  Jean 
Camper  Cahn,  a  co-founder  of  Washington's 
Antioch  School  of  Law. 

"The  PHorida  law  also  provides  for  experi- 
mental programs,  which  means  the  idea  can 
expand  drastically.  You  could  have  mem- 
bers of  a  congregation  earning  credits  for 
older  members  so  they  don't  have  to  go  Into 
nursing  homes.  The  Little  Havana  Nutrition 
Center  in  Miami  is  already  committed  to  a 
program  that  would  have  older  people  run 
day-care  centers  and  tutor  young  people, 
with  the  parents  paying  for  the  service  by 
driving  or  providing  other  services." 

Interest  in  the  idea  is  spreading.  Already, 
the  Southeast  Community  Hospital  Founda- 
tion here  is  doing  preliminary  computer  and 
market  studies  to  launch  the  program. 

Eastern  Airlines  Is  working  out  details  of  a 
plan  that  would  use  its  retirees  to  provide 
technical  advice  for  mechanics  and  other 
service  personnel,  with  the  seniors  earning 
the  opportimity  for  travel  packages.  An- 
other program  would  use  retired  Journey- 
men to  teach  young  people  the  skills  neces- 
sary to  render  homes  and  apartments  bar- 
rier-free for  the  handicapped.  The  young 
workers  not  only  learn  Job  skills  but  also 
gain  the  chance  to  obtain  low-interest  loans 
for  technical  school  and  community  college 
tuition. 

"When  a  society  has  vast  unmet  needs  and 
at  the  same  time  large  numbers  of  talented, 
energetic,  potentially  productive  human 
beings  for  whom  it  has  no  use,  then  some- 
thing is  wrong,"  Cahn  says. 

He  has  come  up  with  a  brilliant  idea  for 
setting  it  right.* 
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•  Mr.  MeCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  several  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  introduction  of  the 
most  comprehensive  response  to  the 
growing  phenomenon  of  money  laun- 
dering. This  important  biU  is  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Money  Latmdering  and 
Related  Crimes  Act  of  1985.  This  ?ew 
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proposal  is  the  culmination  of  exten- 
sive work  and  is  in  response  to  the 
growing  realization  that  this  activity  is 
the  lifeblood  of  much  violent,  criminal 
activity  in  the  United  States.  As  drug 
trafficking  has  increased  in  this 
Nation,  so  have  the  number  of  seem- 
ingly legitimate  business  persons  de- 
voted to  moving  drug  profits  through 
the  baniting  system.  The  seriousness 
of  this  activity  has  eluded  many  of  us 
because  the  typical  money  launderer 
has  little  in  common  with  the  sleazy, 
gun-totlng  drug  dealer  he  services.  For 
example,  a  hooded  witness  told  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  last  week  that 
one  condition  precedent  to  his  involve- 
ment in  the  money  laundering  which 
ultimately  led  to  his  arrest  and  convic- 
tion was  that  he  was  a  well-dressed 
business  man. 

The  white  collar  nature  of  money 
laundering  does  not  diminish  the 
wrongfulness  of  this  service  industry. 
Money  laundering  is  no  less  onerous 
than  the  organzed  crimes  it  promotes. 
Federal  law  enforcement  officials  esti- 
mate that  $50-$75  billion  in  illegal 
drug  money  is  earned  in  the  United 
States  each  year.  Some  $5  to  $15  bil- 
lion of  it  probably  moves  into  interna- 
tional financial  channels  and  virtually 
all  of  it  is  laundered  to  make  it  look 
like  it  came  from  legitimate  sources. 

The  Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1984.  Public  Law  98-473.  con- 
tained the  first  recent  response  to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  money  launder- 
ing. A  portion  of  this  new  law  im- 
proved our  Federal  law  enforcement 
capacity  to  address  the  illegal  exodus 
of  funds  from  the  United  States  for 
laundering  in  other  nations.  In  Octo- 
ber 1984,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  issued  an  interim 
report,  "The  Cash  Convention:  Orga- 
nized Crime,  Financial  Institutions 
and  Money  Laundering."  This  report 
provided  an  excellent  and  frightening 
view  of  the  money  laundering  phe- 
nomenon. The  Commission  formulat- 
ed a  draft  legislative  proposal  in  re- 
sponse to  its  findings,  and  I  Introduced 
this  legislation  as  HJi.  1367  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 1985.  The  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Hvorbs.  also  in- 
troduced a  money  laundering  propos- 
al, HJl.  1474.  In  March  of  this  year. 

Extremely  beneficial  information 
has  been  obtained  from  hearings  on 
the  subject  called  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  Mr.  St 
OntMAix  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Mr.  Hoghss.  I  have 
the  distinct  privilege  of  serving  on 
both  committees,  which  must  formu- 
late and  pass  any  comprehensive  legis- 
lative response  to  money  laundering. 

The  Money  Laundering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  of  1986,  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today,  addresses  both  ctir- 
rent  banking  and  criminal  laws.  We 
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must  call  upon  the  expertise  of  mem- 
bers of  both  committees,  the  Ninking 
community  and  law  enforcement  and 
banking  officials  in  our  effort  to  pro- 
mote this  important  legislation.  This 
body  is  equal  to  the  difficult  task 
before  us.  The  proposal  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  provides  us  with  an  ex- 
cellent vehicle  for  our  goaL  It  is 
founded  on  much  research,  study,  ex- 
perience, and  careful  thought. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is 
duty  bound  to  protect  the  >»*nKing 
system  and  our  communities  from 
money  laundering.  I  believe  that  if  we 
stop  money  laundering  we  would  elimi- 
nate the  profit  of  the  underlying 
crimes  because  the  purpose  of  money 
laundering  is  to  make  illegal  profite 
appear  as  legitimate  income.  If  thi£ 
can  be  stopped,  criminals  would  be 
imable  to  spend  their  iU-gotten  gains 
without  detection. 

The  administration's  proposal  would 
make  the  laimdering  of  iU-gotten  gains 
a  crime  for  the  first  time.  The  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  would  be 
amended  to  protect  financial  institu- 
tions who  wish  to  notify  the  law  en- 
forcement community  when  such 
banks  find  themselves  the  unwitting 
conduits  to  money  laundering  activi- 
ties, the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  would  be  amended  to  pre- 
vent notice  to  the  launderer  of  specific 
investigations,  and  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
would  be  amended  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective investigations  through  subpoe- 
na authority  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  penalties  for  violations 
of  the  act  would  also  be  increased.  Sev- 
eral existing  criminal  statutes  would 
apply  to  the  money  laundering  activi- 
ty. Finally,  forfeiture  of  these  ill- 
gotten  gains  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  occur  under  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appending  the  fol- 
lowing section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  Money  Laimdering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  to  the  extension  of  my  re- 
mains. 
SacnoN  BT  Sicnoir  Amaltsis  or  thx  Moaxr 
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Section  one  of  the  bill  sets  out  its  title, 
the  "Money  L*undering  and  Related  Crimes 
Act  of  1»8S." 

Section  two  sets  out  a  new  monty  launder- 
ing offense  by  adding  a  new  section  1956  to 
UUe  18. 

The  new  section  1966  directly  proscribes 
certain  types  of  tranaactimis  Involving  mon- 
etary instruments  and  wire  transfers  of 
funds  to  laimder  the  funds  gennrated  by  or 
derived  from  illegal  activity.  Section  1956 
would  cover  any  money  laundering  which 
affects  interstate  commerce.  Criminal  liabil- 
ity and  ctvll  sanctions  under  the  new  section 
may  be  impoaed  if  the  government  can  show 
that  the  person  had  actual  knowledge  or 
acted  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  the  money  Instruments  represent  the 
proceeds  of  an  unlawful  activity. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  one  who  con- 
ducts, causes  to  be  conducted,  or  attempts 
to  conduct  a  transaction  involving  either 
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the  wire  transfer  of  funds  or  involving  mon- 
etary initruments,  which  affects  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  or  which  is  conducted 
through  or  by  a  financial  institution  which 
is  engaged  in  or  the  activities  of  which 
affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  is 
guilty  of  an  offense  provided  the  govern- 
ment can  show  either  of  the  following:  first 
that  the  peraon  acted  with  the  intent  to 
promote,  manage,  establish,  carry  on,  or  fa- 
cillUte  the  promotion,  management,  estab- 
lishment or  carrying  on  of  any  unlawful  ac- 
tivity or.  second,  that  the  person  knew  or 
acted  in  reddess  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
the  monetary  instruments  or  funds  repre- 
sent the  proceeds  of,  or  are  derived  direcUy 
or  indirectly  from  the  proceeds  of,  any  un- 
lawful activity.  The  punishment  would 
extend  to  imprisonment  for  up  to  twenty 
years  and  a  fine  of  up  to  the  greater  of 
$250,000  or  twice  the  value  of  the  monetary 
instnmients  or  wire-transferred  funds  In- 
volved In  the  transaction.  In  addition,  sec- 
tion nine  will  allow  for  either  the  civil  or 
criminal  forfeiture  of  funds  and  proceeds 
derived  from  the  funds  Involved  In  a  viola- 
tion of  the  new  section. 

Section  3  sets  forth  several  amendments 
to  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of 
1078  (TiUe  XI  of  PubUc  Law  95-630) 
<"Rn>A").  These  amendments  further 
define  the  extent  to  which  financial  institu- 
tions may  cooperate  in  and  contribute  to 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts  without 
risking  dvil  liability  under  the  RFPA. 

Subsection  3(a>  amends  subsection  1113  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act,  13 
n.&C.  1 3413.  to  add  a  new  excepUon  provi- 
sion. The  new  i  3413<1)  provides  that  "noth- 
ing in  the  Act  shall  apply,"  when  a  financial 
institution  provides  financial  records  to  an 
agency  which  It  has  reason  to  believe  may 
be  relevant  to  possible  crimes  by  or  against 
a  financial  institution  or  financial  institu- 
tion supervisory  agency,  possible  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  violations  or  violations  of  the  pro- 
posed money  laundering  offense,  18  U.S.C. 
i  1S58,  or  enumerated  drug-related  crime 
provisions. 

Subsections  3  (b)  and  (e)  amend  subsec- 
tion 1113<a)  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Priva- 
cy Act,  12  U.S.C.  {  3412  to  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  certification  and  notice  to  the 
customer  when  an  agency  that  has  received 
financial  records  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  RFPA  transfers  the 
records  to  another  agency,  as  long  as  the 
transferring  agency  believes  the  records 
may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  receiving  agency. 

Subsection  3<c>  amends  subsection  1103(c) 
of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act,  12 
U.S.C.  13403(c).  Currently  13403(c)  pro- 
vides that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  preclude 
a  financial  Institution  from  notifying  a  Oov- 
emment  authority  that  the  institution  has 
information  which  may  be  relevant  to  a  pos- 
sible violation  of  any  statute  or  regulation. 
Subaectlon  (d>  expands  upon  the  current 
"good-faith"  defense  that  a  financial  insti- 
tution may  raise  under  subsection  1117(c)  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act,  12 
V&C.  3417(c)  in  a  dvil  suit  under  the 
RFPA.  The  amoidment  adds  that  the  finan- 
cial institution  will  also  have  this  good-faith 
defense  if  it  provides  records  or  information 
in  the  good  faith  belief  that  It  is  relevant  to 
a  possible  violation  of  law  In  accordance 
with  i  3413(1)  or  f  3403(c)  discussed  above. 

Finally,  subsection  3(f)  deletes  a  provision 
in  i  1120  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 
Act  in  12  UAC.  I  3420  that  provides  that  fi- 
nancial records  obtained  about  a  customer 
from  a  financial  institution  pursuant  to  a 
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FedeiU  grand  Jury  subpoena  must  be  re- 
turned and  actually  presented  to  the  grand 
Jury. 

Sutatectlon  3(g)  adds  a  new  section  3423  to 
Title  112  to  make  expUdt  that  the  Right  to 
Privacy  Act  preempts  any  state  f  i- 
privacy  law  or  Judicial  inteipreta- 
,t  is  more  restrictive  of  disclosure  to 
mment  authority  concerning  a  possi- 
ilation  of  law. 

on  four  amends  Rule  17(c)  of  the 
Rules  of  (Criminal  Procedure  to 
the  authority  of  the  district  courts  to 
.  and  set  standards  for  the  Issuance  of, 
orders  commanding  a  person  to  whom  a  sub- 
poena duces  teem  Is  directed,  not  to  advise, 
for  a) specified  period,  any  other  person  of 
the  ekistence  of  the  sulwoena.  Rule  17(c) 
woulq  be  amended  to  allow  the  attorney  for 
the  alDvemment  to  seek,  and  the  court  to 
issue  an  order  not  to  tell  anyone  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  subpoena  for  a  specified 
lengtb  of  time  if  the  court  determines  that 
thei«i  Is  reason  to  believe  the  material  that 
Is  th^  object  of  the  subpoena  is  the  object  of 
a  le^timate  law  enforcement  proceeding 
and  ttiere  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  notl- 
ficatipn  of  the  existence  of  the  subpoena 
will  result  in  endangering  the  safety  of  any 
person,  flight  from  prosecution,  destruction 
of  e\ildence,  intimidation  of  potential  wit- 
nessea,  or  otherwise  seriously  impairing  the 
invenigation  or  triaL 

Setxion  5  sets  forth  several  amendments 
of  Title  II  of  PubUc  Law  91-508,  "the  Cur- 
rency and  Foreign  Transactions  Retwrting 
Act"  f»dlfled  at  31  U.S.C.  i  5311-5322  which 
together  with  TiUe  I  of  Public  Law  91-508  is 
comiAonly  known  as  the  Band  Secrecy  Act. 
S^on  5(a)  amends  31  U.S.C.  {  5318  to 
give  ^e  Secretary  new  summons  authority 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  for  both  testi- 
and  documentary  evidence.— It  is  im- 
e  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bank  Se- 
Aet  that  the  Secretary  have  the  abili- 
summon  witnesses  and  docimients 
investigate  violations  of  the  Act  and 
to  Bstrnn  the  appropriate  level  of  dvil  penal- 
ties^H'  violations  of  the  Act 

Tl^  Secretary  may  summons  a  financial 
institution  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  a  fi- 
nandal  institution  or  any  person  having 
custody  or  reports  and  records  required 
under  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  to  give  testimo- 
ny lEider  oath  and  bring  documenU  rele- 
vant to  any  reporting  or  recordkeeping  pro- 
vlsiofi  of  the  Act.  The  purpose  of  the  sum- 
moni  is  limited  to  dvU  enforcement  of  the 
Bang  Secrecy  Act. 

A  kimimons  may  be  ioued  only  by  the 
Secretary  or  with  his  approval  by  "a  super- 
visory level"  official  of  an  organization  to 
whldi  the  Secretary  has  delegated  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  enforcement  authority,  e.g.,  the 
Int^nal  Revenue  Service,  the  Comptroller 
of  tf  e  Currency  and  the  Customs  Service, 
An  agent  or  bank  examiner  in  the  field 
could  not  issue  a  sumihons  on  his  or  her 
ownjauthority. 

N«w  sections  (d)  through  (f)  are  added  to 
1 5318  as  summons  housekeeping  provisions 
relating  to  service,  witness  fees,  and  sum- 
moi^  enforcement  actions. 

Stttlon  5(b)  amends  section  5319  pertain- 
ing^ the  availability  of  Bank  Secrecy  Act 
repits. 

Ttte  revised  15319  would  explldtly  au- 
thorize the  Secretary,  within  his  discretion, 
to  provide  report  information  to  state  or 
local  agendes  upon  request  for  purposes 
congistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  The 
Secretary  also  would  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide report  Information  to  other  federal 
agencies  without  a  request  if  he  has  reason 
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to  believe  khat  the  Information  would  be 
useful  to  a  ^natter  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  receiving  agency. 

The  revised  15319  also  would  authorize 
the  Secretivy  to  provide  report  information 
to  other  femral  agendes  for  national  securi- 
ty purpose*  with  or  without  a  request. 

Subsection  5(c)  contains  several  amend- 
menU  to  31  U.S.C.  i  5310,  the  dvU  penalty 
provision  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Subsec- 
tion 5<c)  provides  for  a  new  penalty  of  not 
more  than  (he  amount  of  the  transaction  up 
to  tl.OOO.odo,  or  825.000,  whichever  ta  great- 
er, for  aU  reporting  violations.  For  non-re- 
porting violaUons,  the  penalty  will  continue 
to  be  up  t(i  $10,000.  A  new  paragraph  (4)  Is 
added  to  i\  VS.C.  i  5321(a)  providing  for 
increased  dvil  penalties  for  willful  viola- 
tions of  31  jDjac.  1 5314  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed th4retmder  relating  to  records  and 
reports  of  foreign  financial  agency  accounts 
and  tranatctlons. 

A  new  p«ragrv>b  (S>  i>  added  to  provide  a 
penalty  fo^  negligent  violations  of  the  rec- 
ordkeeping and  reporting  requirements  of 
$10,000  pM  violation  In  cases  In  which  the 
facts  do  not  support  a  finding  of  willfulness. 
A  new  p«ragraph  (6)  is  added  to  1 5321(a) 
to  clarify '  that  criminal  penalties  under 
%  5322  and;  dvil  penalties  under  1 5321  are 
cumulative. 

Subsection  5(d)  establishes  a  six-year  stat- 
ute of  limitations  for  actions  to  enforce  dvil 
penalties  inder  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

Subaectlfn  5(e)  amends  31  U.S.C.  1 5321(c) 
to  clarify  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's 
authority  io  mitigate  in  his  sole  discretion 
all  dvil  penalties  authorized  under 
|S32l(a).  I 

Subsection  5(f)  amends  the  definition  of 
"monetary  instrument"  In  31  n.S.C. 
{ 5312(aKaXB).  This  amendment,  which 
makes  explldt  the  Secretary's  authority 
under  cuntent  law,  permits  the  Secretary  to 
dealisiatej'slmllar  material  whether  or  not 
in  bearer  fprm." 

Subsection  5(g)  amends  31  \JS.C. 
{  5322(b)  to  sute  explldtly  that  illegal  ac- 
tivities involving  more  than  $100,000  are  not 
restricted  lo  violations  under  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  Itself,  but  to  any  lUegal  activity  In- 
volving th^  requisite  amount. 

Subaectipn  5(h)  amends  the  definition  of 
United  Stites  In  31  VS.C.  i  5312(aX6)  to  list 
the  territories,  possessions,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  ^f  the  Pacific  Islands. 

6(a)  of  the  bill  makes  the  new 
lering  offense  In  section  18 
and  violations  of  the  provisions 
y  and  Foreign  Transactions 
Act  (subch^ter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  title  3li>  predicate  offenses  for  the  Inter- 
~  el  in  Aid  of  Racketeering,  or 
ute,  18  VS.C.  1952. 
m  6(b)  makes  the  new  money 
offense  in  section  1956  a  predl- 
RICO  SUtute,  18  n.S.C.  1961. 
n  6(c)  makes  the  money  launder- 
in  section  1956  an  offense  for 
tie  ni  wiretap  may  be  employed 
to  the  list  of  such  offenses  in  18 
1). 
Section  Iseven  amends  18  VS.C.  2  to  pro- 
vide for  $  criminal  facilitation  offense.  It 
would  not  be  limited  Just  to  money  launder- 
ing but  nould  be  particularly  applicable  to 
money  lagnderers. 

Section  eight  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 2322  to  title  18  to  proscribe  the  receiv- 
ing of  the  proceeds  of  any  felony  in  viola- 
tion of  feperal  law,  or  the  bringing  into  the 
United  States  of  the  proceeds  of  any  viola- 
tion of  foreign  law  concerning  narcotics 
trafficlElnc  for  which  the  punishment  ex- 
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tends  to  imprisonment  for  more  than  one 
year,  If  the  person  receiving  the  proceeds 
knows  or  believes  that  the  money  or  proper- 
ty received  has  been  obtained  in  violation  of 
law.  The  punishment  for  a  vloUtion  of  this 
new  section  would  extend  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  a  $250,000  fine. 

Section  nine  sets  out  a  new  chapter  202  In 
UUe  18  dealing  spedfloally  with  forfeitures. 

SubsecUon  2600(a)  provides  for  the  dvil 
forfeiting  of  all  funds  or  monetary  Instru- 
ments Involved  In  a  violation  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 1956  (the  new  money  laundering  of- 
fense) and  any  real  or  personal  property 
which  represents  the  proceeds  of  or  which  is 
traceable  to  such  funds  and  monetary  in- 
struments and  any  money  or  other  property 
involved  in  a  violation  of  the  new  section 
2322  if  the  VloUtion  is  of  a  federal  or  for- 
eign law  pertaining  to  controUed  substances. 
and  any  real  or  personal  property  which 
represents  the  proceeds  of  or  is  traceable  to 
such  money  or  property. 

The  procedures  for  accomplishing  this 
dvil  forfeiture  are  patterned  after  the  dvil 
forfeiture  provisions  in  title  21. 

Subsection  2601(a)  provides  for  the  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  of  the  money  or  other  proper- 
ty involved  in  a  violation  of  section  1956  or 
section  2322. 

Subsection  2601(b)  sets  out  a  substitute 
assets  provision  which  states  that  in  cases 
where  the  money  or  property  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  subsection  (a)  cannot  be  locat- 
ed, has  been  transferred  to  a  third  party, 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  has  been  diminished  In  value,  or 
has  been  commingled  with  other  property 
the  person  shall  forfeit  any  other  property 
up  to  the  value  of  that  which  would  be  for- 
feitable under  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  2601(c)  provides  that  the 
criminal  forfeiture  provisions  are  mandato- 
ry. 

Subsection  2601(d)  incorporates  by  refer- 
ence all  the  procedures  for  criminal  forfeit- 
ures set  out  in  title  ai.» 


CONSUMER  BANKING  ACT  OF 
1985 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  IfXW  TORK 
Uf  TBI  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 198S 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  4  I  introduced  B.H.  2661.  the 
Consumer  Wanking  Act  of  1985.  This 
legislation  addresses  a  number  of 
issues  important  to  consumers  that 
have  been  overlooked  in  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  banking  industry  over 
the  last  few  years. 

One  particularly  galling  practice  the 
legislation  seelcs  to  curb  is  the  policy 
of  many  banks  of  holding  checlts  for 
periods  far  in  excess  of  the  time  It  ac- 
tually takes  the  checks  to  clear.  Con- 
sumers continue  to  be  subjected  to  in- 
defensible delays  in  gaining  access  to 
funds  deposited  by  check.  These  de- 
layed funcis  availability  policies  of 
banlEs  inconvenience  all  consumers. 
For  (»nsumers  living  on  limited  in- 
comes, being  required  to  wait  1  week 
or  more  to  cash  their  checlts  can  be  a 
severe  hardship.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  is  suggested  by  a  recent 
survey  of  check-hold  policies. 
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The  UJB.  Public  Interest  Research 
Group  [UJB.  FIRO].  a  nonprofit  con- 
sumer advocacy  group.  recenUy  re- 
leased its  national  survey  of  check- 
hold  policies  of  669  banlu  and  savings 
and  loans.  State  public  interest  re- 
search groups  coUeeted  data  in  10 
States  dispersed  throughout  the  coim- 
try:  Connecticut.  Florida.  Blaryland, 
Missouri.  Montana.  New  Jersey.  Ohio. 
Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  and  Texas.  The 
report.  "Held  Up  At  The  Bank."  docu- 
ments the  lengthy  delays  that  banks 
impose  before  consumers  can  get 
access  to  money  deposited  by  chedc. 

The  survey  found  that  delajrs  were 
both  widespread  and  extensive.  For 
example:  52  percent  of  the  financial 
institutions  surveyed  hold  out-of -State 
checks  for  3  to  5  business  days:  75  per- 
cent of  the  financial  institutions  hold 
out-of-state  checks  for  over  1  week: 
and  20  percent  hold  out-of-State 
checks  for  over  2  weeks. 

Even  cashier's  checks  were  found 
not  to  be  exempt:  33  percent  of  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  hold  cashier's 
checks  drawn  on  a  local  bank  for  over 
3  business  days;  and  32  percent  hold 
out-of-state  checks  for  over  1  week. 

Not  all  financial  institutions  sur- 
veyed imposed  Interminable  delays. 
For  instance,  the  report  also  found 
that:  28  percent  of  the  financial  insti- 
tutions grant  access  to  funds  deposited 
by  \ocai  check  within  1  or  2  business 
days;  and  10  percent  remove  their  hold 
on  out-of-state  checks  with  1  or  2 
days. 

This  study  clearly  documents  the 
need  for  some  tjrpe  of  control  over  this 
practice.  HJl.  2661  would  shorten  the 
maximum  time  that  a  financial  insti- 
tution may  hold  a  check  to  1  to  3  dajrs. 
depending  upon  the  category  of  check, 
with  exceptions  for  checks  that 
present  a  high  risk  of  loss  to  the  insti- 
tution of  deposit.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  needed  refinement  of 
our  hanking  laws.* 


DRUG  TRAFFICKING  AND  THE 
25TH  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  CON- 
FERENCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

omwroiK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  bbpresertatives 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  oe  la  Garza], 
who,  along  with  Soiator  Phil  Gkamm. 
of  Texas,  cochalred  our  delegation  to 
the  25th  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  that  was 
held  in  Querfttaro,  Mexico  on  May  9- 
13.  1985,  and  who.  as  cochairman  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Conference's 
Political  Affairs  Committee  helped  us 
obtain  a  conference  resolution  on  nar- 
cotics trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  I 
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also  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  Narcotics  Select  CcHunlt- 
tee  CMr.  Rawol],  with  whom  I  serve 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  for 
his  leadership  in  helping  to  iron  out 
the  differences  between  our  two  dele- 
gations regarding  the  resolution. 
Working  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  db  la  Garza],  along  with 
our  Mexican  colleagues.  Humberto 
Lugo  Gil.  c(x:halrman  of  the  Confer- 
ence's Political  Affairs  Conunittee, 
and  Representative  Mariana  Pina 
Olaya  and  Senator  Manuel  Ramos 
Gurrion.  we  were  able  to  fashion  the 
Querttaro  resolution  on  drug  traf  flck- 
ing  that  hopefuUy  will  help  our  two 
nations  to  more  effectively  c»mbat 
this  deadly  menace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
recent  Icidnap-murder  of  our  drug  en- 
forcement agent  Enrique  Camarena 
and  Alfredo  Zavalar  Avelar.  the  Mexi- 
can pilot  who  flew  Camarena  on  drug 
trafficking  missions,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous disappearance  of  some  of  our  citi- 
zens have  strained  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations.  Our  Mexican 
colleagues  are  distressed  that  the 
House  recently  passed  the  Vento 
amendment  to  HJi.  2068,  the  State 
Department  Authorization  Act,  that 
would  warn  our  citizens  of  the  current 
dangers  of  traveling  in  the  state  of  Ja- 
lisco. Under  the  Vento  amendment, 
the  travel  advisory  would  remain  in 
effect  untU  those  responsible  for  the 
abduction  or  murder  of  Camarena  and 
other  American  citizens  have  been 
tried  and  convicted. 

The  Mexican  legislatore  requested 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  not  approve  any 
travel  advisory  for  the  state  of  Jalisco 
and  our  delegation  conunitted  itself  to 
carry  their  request  to  the  Senate.  Pur- 
suant to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
Quer6taro  resolution.  Senator  Graioc 
wrote  Senator  Richard  Lugar.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  urging  the  committee  to 
delete  section  121  of  S.  1003,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conunittee,  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
that  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  issue  a  travel  advisory  for 
Mexico.  On  June  7,  1985,  the  Senate 
passed  by  voice  vote  the  Gramm 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Act  that,  among  other  things,  tiads 
encouragement  in  recent  and  signifi- 
cant changes  made  by  the  Mexican 
Government  regarding  the  safety  of 
U.S.  citizens  traveling  in  Mexico  and 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
every  90  days  on  the  progress  made  in 
the  Camarena  case,  the  investigations 
of  the  di8i4>pearance  of  U.S.  citizens, 
and  the  safety  of  U.S.  tourists. 

The  Querttaro  resolution  also  calls 
for  establishing  a  consultative  mecha- 
nism between  our  two  legislative 
bodies  to  help  improve  the  coordina- 
tion and  cooperation  between  our  two 
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nations  in  the  fight  against  the  illicit 
cultivation,  processing  and  trafficking 
of  drugs,  in  treating  and  rehabilitating 
drug  addicts,  and  In  warning  our  citi- 
zens about  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse. 
The  resolution  also  calls  for  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  to  meet 
more  frequently. 

Mr.  %>eaker.  in  order  to  share  with 
my  coUeagues  the  details  of  the  Quer- 
etaro  drug  resolution.  I  am  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  inserting  the  com- 
plete text  of  that  document,  together 
with  statements  on  narcotics  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse  that  Chairman 
Ramgxl  and  I  presented  to  our  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference's  Political 
Committee. 
XZV  Mxxico-UinTKD  States  IirmPAitUA- 

MBiTAaT  MnmiG,  Mat  10-12,  QuntTABO, 

Qko. 

POUnCAL  AMD  SOCIAL  AFPAIX8  COUimn 

Drug  Tnffickinff 
Whereas:   Mexican/United   States   Inter- 
parliamentary  Conferences    have    adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

(a)  The  HermaaOlo  Declaration  of  1977  on 
the  fight  against  ^ug  trafficking  on  the 
international  level  (XVII). 

(b)  The  Santa  Barbara  Agreement  of  1982 
on  narcotics,  which  commits  both  countries 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  procesring.  traffic  and  improp- 
er use  of  narcotic  drugs,  urging  both  coim- 
trles  to  draw  up  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated regnal  strategy  for  this  purpose. 

(c)  The  XXIV  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Meeting  held  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  which  passed  a  resolution  to  establish 
a  working  group  to  assist  in  the  efforts  to 
combat  traffic  in  drugs  and  their  improper 
use. 

Now  therefore  it  is  resolved  that: 

First— The  foregoing  resolutions  are  ap- 
propriate in  consolidating  the  efforts  of 
both  of  oiu*  coimtries  in  the  fight  against 
drug  trafficking. 

Second— In  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions, the  legislators  from  both  of  our  coun- 
tries have  had  the  opportunity  to  fully 
review  the  tragic  events  that  occurred  in  the 
state  of  Jalisco  and  will  report  to  our  respec- 
tive legislative  bodies  that  we  are  informed 
that  the  government  of  Mexico  has  fully 
undertaken  all  of  the  necessary  legal  meas- 
ures to  apprehend  and  detain  without  ball 
the  perpetrators  of  this  heinous  crime.  Be- 
cause of  the  foregoing,  the  Mexican  legisla- 
tors request  the  United  States  Senate  not  to 
approve  any  travel  advisory  for  the  state  of 
Jalisco.  The  United  States  delegation  com- 
mits itself  to  carry  this  request  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Third— We  agree  to  the  creation  of  a 
mechanism  to  formally  establish  between 
the  two  legislative  bodies,  a  consultative 
body  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  the 
foregoing  resolutions  and  for  improving  co- 
ordination and  cotveration  in  the  fight 
against  the  cultivation,  processing  and  Illicit 
trafficking  of  drugs,  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts,  and  for  warning 
our  dtlsens  about  the  dangers  of  the  im- 
proper use  of  drugs  and  will  recommend 
that  a  similar  body  be  established  by  the  ex- 
ecutives of  both  of  our  countries. 

FourUi— That  the  meetings  of  both  Par- 
liaments concerned  with  this  topic  be  held 
more  frequently,  preferably  quarterly,  to 
.  expedite  foUow-up  action  on  the  measures 
adopted  by  each  country  with  respect  to 
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drug  eradication,  trafficking  and  the  pre- 
vent on  of  narcotic  abuse,  and  to  discuss  ad- 
ditiofial  mutual  efforts  to  combat  illegal 
naicatics. 

Filth— The  delegates  of  Mexico  and  the 
Unit  Ml  States  reaffirm  our  Joint  commit- 
meni  in  our  fight  against  Illegal  narcotics 
production  and  tafficking  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  throughout  the  world.  Illegal 
narobtlcs  constitute  a  threat  to  the  well 
being  of  our  societies  and  to  our  security.  To 
effectively  combat  this  menace  requires  a 
long^rm  commitment  on  the  part  of  both 
goveinments  to  mutually  supportive  pro- 
grants  and  efforts.  We  take  this  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  those  meas- 
ures jto  evaluate,  assess  and  verify  the  effec- 
tiveaess  of  these  ongoing  anti-narcotics  and 
antiiuldictlon  programs. 

Both  of  our  nations  are  prepared  to  In- 
crease their  efforts,  reassess  and  reevaluate 
the  resources  available  in  order  to  improve 
upon  this  program  subject  to  the  approval 
of  both  governments. 
Staismxht  op  Hon.  Bsmjamih  A.  OnJCAM, 

BVORX   THE   2STB   BACKIOO-UllITKD   STATBS 

iMtxarASi.TAintWTASY  Conmncs  Hxu>  ni 
QilERtTAKO,  Mexico,  MAT  9-13,  1985 
ItA.  Chairman,  distinguished  legislators 
from  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  participate  in  our 
annaal  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  and,  as  the  Ranking 
Minority  Member  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I 
am  delighted  to  associate  myself  with  the 
distihgulshed  Chairman  of  our  Select  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Rangel,  under  whose  leadership 
our  Select  Committee  has  extensively  stud- 
ied the  problems  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  ,drug  abuse  both  in  the  United  States 
and  In  Mexico  and  throughout  the  world. 

Tl$e  year  1985  Is  truly  a  year  of  major  hls- 
tori(^  significance.  It  represents  the  17Stb 
rersary  of  Mexico's  Independence  from 
i;  the  7Sth  anniversary  of  the  Mexican 
glutton;  and  the  silver  anniversary  of 
tilateral  interparliamentary  conference. 
Fcr  25  years,  legislators  from  Mexico  and 
from  the  United  States  have  met  annually, 
and.  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  to  discuss 
candidly  the  problems  confronting  our  two 
nations.  We  are  politicians.  As  elected  offi- 
dala  we  share  similar  problems  that  give  us 
a  sqedal  bondage  and  respect  for  one  an- 
other, especially  when  we  meet  to  discuss 
our  problems  and  to  help  Improve  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations.  We  are 
alsojfriends  and  neighbors  sharing  the  same 
border  and.  for  many  of  our  cltlaens,  shar- 
ing a  similar  culture,  heritage  and  language. 
With  respect  to  narcotics  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse,  we  must  be  candid  with  each 
othtr  and  find  ways  to  improve  our  mutual 
need  to  combat  the  drug  traffickers  who  are 
creating  havoc,  terror  and  misery  for  the 
citizens  of  both  our  nations  and  whose  ac- 
tivities are  corrupting  our  political,  econom- 
ic aad  social  institutions. 

le  ruthlessneas  of  the  drug  traffickers 
their  corruptive  Influence  hss  been 
(ht  to  the  surface  by  the  tragic  kldnap- 
and  murder  In  Mexico  of  one  of  our 
iral  Drug  Law  Enforcement  agents,  En- 
riqite  Camarena  Salasar,  and  Alfredo  Zavala 
Av«|ar,  a  highly  trained  and  dedicated  Mexi- 
can pilot  who  fought  alongside  Mr.  Camar- 
ena to  help  combat  the  drug  traffickers. 
The  tragic  murders  of  Mr.  Camarena  and 
Mr.  Zavala  dramatically  illustrate  the  need 
(or  our  two  nations  to  intensify  our  efforts 
to  work  together,  to  cooperate  with  one  an- 
other, to  share  information  and  to  conduct 
Joii^t  narcotic  enforcement  activities. 
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Because  {of  the  lade  of  vigor  in  conducting 
the  investigation  into  the  murders  of  Ca- 
marena a^  Zavala,  including  the  corrupt 
police  offKlals  who  permitted  the  notorious 
drug  traf ncker  Rafael  Caro  Qulntero  to  flee 
to  Costa  Rica  where  he  wss  captured  snd  re- 
turned to  jMexioo  for  prosecution,  our  gov- 
ernment seacted  by  restricting  the  traffic 
across  our' borders  and  by  Issuing  a  travelers 
advisory  warning  our  citizens,  msny  of 
whom  ha^e  mysteriously  disappeared,  to 
stay  out  of  Mexico  until  those  responsible 
for  Camaiena's  murder  are  brought  to  trail 
and  a  venfct  obtained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  this  issue  only  to 
remind  mv  colleagues  that  Mexico  is  not 
alone  In  sif f ering  from  the  corruptive  influ- 
ences of  ihe  drug  traffickers.  Earlier  this 
year  one  of  our  agents  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Dan  Mitrlone,  pled 
guilty  to  cocaine  traffldElng  and  bribery 
charges.  We  also  are  mindful  of  the  dedica- 
tion, commitment  and  expertise  of  Mexican 
law  enfoipement  officials,  many  of  whom 
have  lost  their  lives  In  waging  "war"  against 
the  drug  traffickers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  examine  at  this  his- 
toric bilateral  conference  how  we,  as  legisla- 
tors, can  [improve  upon  the  historic  dose 
ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that 
exists  between  our  two  nations.  Mexico  has 
become  a  leader  In  aerial  surveillance  tech- 
niques, in  developing  crop  eradication  and 
helicopter  training,  piloting  and  mainte- 
nance programs,  all  of  which  need  to  be 
shared  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughopt  the  world.  In  short,  nations 
throughout  the  world  can  learn  from  the 
expertise  of  Mexico's  drug  law  enforcement 
programs,' 

Drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse  have 
reached  epidemic  proportions  throughout 
the  world ,  Just  in  the  United  States  alone, 
drug  trafficking  has  reached  a  staggering 
110  blllloa  dollars.  NaUons  of  the  world 
must  realise  that  only  through  Joint  cooper- 
ative efforts,  will  mankind  succeed  in  win- 
ning this  "war"  on  drugs— and  this  Is  a 
"war"  which  the  drug  traffickers  have  de- 
clared agklnst  all  mankind.  They  have  ter- 
rorized oar  dtizens.  bombed  our  embassies, 
murderedl  government  officials.  Induding 
their  own  dtizens  who  have  cooperated  with 
our  officii  and  they  have  sent  hit  squads 
to  murder  our  law  enforcement  officials, 
ce;  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
Zavala  cases,  the  drug  traf- 
ruthless.  They  have  also  gunned 
>mbla's  Minister  of  Justice,  Rod- 
Bonilla,  and  21  crop  substitution 
icatlon  specialists  in  the  Tlngo 
Maria  region  of  Peru. 

To  combat  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  lllldt  drugs  that  are  maiiceted  world- 
wide and  infecting  dtizens  from  every 
nation  tit  the  world  with  their  deadly 
poison,  nations  of  the  international  commu- 
nity annnally  scrape  together  a  paltry  $5 
million  td  $10  million  to  help  the  United  Na- 
tions Fuid  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UMFDAC)  conduct  a  global  "war"  on  drug 
trafflddng  and  drug  abuse— hardly  enough 
funds  to  purchase  a  single  high  speed  coast- 
al patrol  I 

Last  year  only  17  nations  or  less  than  11 
percent  qf  the  159  meml>er  nations  compris- 
ing the  United  Nations  contributed  or 
pledged  slightly  more  than  $8  million,  of 
which  nesrly  91  percent  or  17.3  million  was 
contribuljed  by  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
Some  nations  that  directly  benefit  from 
UNFDAG  programs  have  not  contributed  a 
single  peio  to  the  U  Jf  Drug  Fund. 
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We  commend  the  Government  of  Mexico 
for  its  contributions  to  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund 
and  would  like  to  urge  your  government  to 
take  the  lead  in  encouraging  other  Latin 
American  nations  to  partldpate  in  this  vital 
UJf.  effort.  According  to  UNFDAC's  1984 
report,  only  six  Latin  American  and  Carib- 
bean nations  have  contributed  or  pledged  to 
the  U.N.  Drug  Fund  for  iU  1984  and  1985 
programs.  Barbados  ($250);  Chile  ($5,000); 
Equador  ($2,000);  Jamaica  ($235);  Mexico 
($70«)  and  Panama  ($2,000)  for  a  total  of 
only  $10,491— not  even  enough  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  operating  a  drug  treatment 
facility. 

To  help  promote  drug  awareness  through- 
out the  world,  our  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Reagan,  recently  held  a  First  Ladies'  Con- 
ference on  Drug  Abuse  in  Washington.  D.C. 
and  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  we  are  delight- 
ed that  the  First  Lady  of  Mexico,  Mrs. 
Paloma  Cordero  de  la  Madrid,  was  able  to 
participate  in  this  historic  conference. 

During  the  past  quarter  century,  dele- 
gates attending  our  bilateral  inter-parlia- 
mentary conferences  have  formulated  three 
major  resolutions  pertaining  to  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  In  1077,  the  par- 
liamentarians adopted  the  Hermoeillo  Dec- 
laration on  Combatting  the  Traffic  in  Drugs 
at  the  International  Level;  in  1982;  we 
adopted  the  Santa  Barbara  Narcotics 
Accord  committing  both  nations  to  elevate  to 
the  highest  priority  the  problems  emlnating 
from  narcotics  production,  trafficking  and 
abuse  and  pledging  both  nations  to  develop 
a  comprehensive,  coordinated  regional  drug 
strategy:  and  last  year,  at  our  24th  bilateral 
interparliamentary  conference,  we  adopted 
a  resolution  establishing  a  working  group  to 
assist  the  Conference  in  its  efforts  to 
combat  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

These  drug-related  resolutions  are  most 
helpful  in  solidifying  pur  commitment  to 
the  "war"  on  drugs-  But  we  must  do  more 
than  adopt  well-intentioned  resolutions. 
The  time  for  action  is  upon  us.  We  should 
develop  a  mechanism  between  our  two  legis- 
lative bodies  and  our  respective  executive 
branches  to  help  implement  these  historic 
resolutions  and  to  help  Improve  the  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  that  are  critical  if 
our  two  nations  are  to  effectively  combat 
the  lllidt  cultivation,  production  and  traf- 
ficking of  illicit  drugs,  to  treat  and  rehabili- 
tate those  who  are  dependent  upon  drugs 
and  to  educate  our  citizens  regarding  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nations  of  the  internation- 
al community  are  reeling  under  the  corrup- 
tive influence  of  the  drug  traffickers  and 
the  tidal  wave  of  marijuana,  heroin,  cocaine 
and  other  deadly  drugs  that  are  adversely 
affecting  the  health  of  our  citizens.  We,  as 
legislators,  must  intensify  our  efforts  to 
combat  these  narco-terrorists.  We  will  win 
the  "war"  on  drugs,  improve  the  health  of 
our  dtizens  and  restore  the  political  and 
economic  viability  of  our  two  nations  if  we 
pool  our  resources,  funds,  personnel,  equip- 
ment and  expertise  in  a  Joint,  cooperative 
and  coordinated  effort.  That,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  our  mission  and  that,  in  my  view.  Is 
what  must  be  done  to  wage  "war"  effective- 
ly against  these  ruthless  narco-terrorlsts. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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oomoTRi  I— political  appaixs 

4.  Cooperation  in  the  Fight  againtt  Drug 
Tnfneking 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  coUeagues  from 
Mexfcx)  and  the  United  States,  it  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  in  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Mexico-United  Stetes  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference.  Our  Nations 
share  a  long  and  valued  friendship.  It  is  nur- 
tured by  our  common  histories  and  tradi- 
tions, and  kept  vibrant  by  our  diversities. 

A  principal  value  wbieb  we  both  share  is  a 
strong  belief  and  trust  in  our  demoeratk;  in- 
stitutions to  address  and  resolve  our  social 
and  political  problems.  The  ability  of  us.  as 
legldaton.  to  meet  and  discuss  Issues  of 
mutual  cononn  is  lUustrative  of  our  confi- 
dence in  democratic  procedures. 

Drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse,  however, 
have  begun  to  seriously  erode  confidence 
among  both  Mexicans  and  Americans  in  the 
integrity  and  competence  of  our  govern- 
ments to  deal  with  these  two  major  social 
problems. 

The  1984  Annual  Report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  Board,  a  body  not 
known  for  being  critical  of  lu  members, 
painted  a  particularly  Ueak  picture  of  drug 
abuse  rapidly  expanding  worldwide.  The 
report  describes  the  HUdt  production,  traf- 
fiddng  and  abuse  of  narcotic  drugs  becom- 
ing more  serious  in  1984.  "Illegal  drug  pro- 
duction and  trafficking  financed  by  orga- 
nized crime  is  so  pervasive,"  the  report 
states,  "that  the  economies  of  entire  coun- 
tries are  disrupted,  legal  instltutioas  men- 
aced, and  the  very  security  of  some  states 
threatened." 

The  tragic  events  that  took  place  earlier 
this  year,  which  resulted  in  the  brutal  mur- 
ders of  UjS.  Drug  Enforcement  Agent  Enri- 
que Camarena  and  Mexican  pOot  Alfredo 
Zavala  Avelar  and  the  resulting  serious 
strain  in  UA-Mexican  relations,  are  the 
dearest  examples  we  have  to  date  of  the  dis- 
rupUiHi  that  can  be  caused  by  drug  traf  fly- 
ing to.  and  between,  dranocratlc  nation- 
states. 

The  House  Select  C(»ninlttee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  which  I  chair  and  on 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman)  serves  as  Ranking 
Republican  Member,  has  also  reported  ex- 
panded international  production  and  traf- 
ficking of  lllidt  drugs.  Mexico,  unfortunate- 
ly. Is  a  nation  in  which  major  growth  in  illic- 
it drug  production  and  mnnggHng  has  oc- 
curred. 

A  decade  ago,  Mexico  was  the  main  source 
of  marijuana  and  heroin  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  Commendaldy,  Mexico  re- 
sponded to  this  state  of  affairs  and  with 
VS.  assistance  developed  an  effective  nar- 
cotic-crop eradication  program— in  fact,  the 
world's  finest  aerial  crop  eradication  pro- 
gram. By  1981,  Mexico's  share  of  marijuana 
shipments  to  the  United  States  had  fallen 
to  4  percent.  Its  heroin  share  was  down  to 
33  percent  by  1983. 

But  now,  Mexico's  marijuana  shipments 
to  the  UJB.  have  rebounded  to  15  percent. 
while  heroin  shipments  have  crept  bade  up 
to  37  percent  according  to  latest  estimates. 

The  quality  of  Mexican  heroin  In  the  way 
of  purity  and  texture  Is  also  r^wrted  to 
have  improved.  Increases  in  the  quality  of 
Mexican  heroin  have  to  be  taken  as  indica- 
tions of  an  increase  in  lllldt  opium  produc- 
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tion  snd  ben^  manufacture  in  Mexico. 
There  is  also  evidence  from  1979.  ofrtum  pro- 
duction in  Mexico,  has  on  an  »»mti»i  basis 
increased  gradually  as  gzxnrera  moved  to 
widely  dispersed  small  plots. 

Moreover,  and  quite  regrettably,  serious 
allegations  of  official  eomiptioa  have  taint- 
ed Mexico's  narcotics  enforoement  effmts. 
Delays  In  cooperation  In  the  Camarena  In- 
vestigatton.  and  revelations  that  a  large 
marijuana  plantation  flourfsbed  for  quite 
some  time  until  It  was  discoveied  last  No- 
vember, have  raised  serious  quesUoos  in 
some  quarters  about  Mexico's  eotnmitment 
to  ef f ecthre  drug  oif orcement. 

The  Institutiafial  integrity  of  our  law  en- 
forcement agencies  Is  vital  to  s  free  society. 
Their  viability,  however,  is  threatened  by 
drug  trafflddng. 

The  unfortunate  incidents  and  erttidsms 
of  the  past  few  months,  however,  must  not 
contaminate  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  woi^  together— effectively 
and  aggressively- to  combat  drug  smug- 
ging. Our  natlona.  as  weO  as  all  other  na- 
tions, must  recognise  drug  abuse  as  a  worid- 
wide  problem  that  requires  the  cooperation 
of  all  naUons  to  obtain  ultiraate  victory.  LM 
us  insure  that  the  ■*"f«ftT  dratht  of  Agent 
Camarena  and  Mr.  Zavala  were  not  In  vain. 
Let  our  two  nations,  in  particular,  unite  to 
overcome  the  vidousneas  and  brutality  of 
the  drug  trafficker  and  the  scouige  of  drug 
abuse. 

The  Sdect  Committee's  study  mission  to 
Mexico  in  August.  1983.  and  further  investi- 
gation by  the  committee  on  UA-Mexieaa 
drug  control  Issues,  have  uncovered  a 
number  of  areas  In  which  our  two  »««m<«t^ 
can  Join  together  in  a  vaan  effective  effort. 

A  vigorous  joint  narcotics  enforceBient 
effort  by  the  Mexican  Federal  Judkrial 
Police  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admln^ 
tration  is  needed  to  develop  important  ar- 
rests and  adzures  in  the  bertrin.  marijuana 
and  cocaine  traffic  directed  toward  the 
United  States.  Clandestine  heroin  laborato- 
ries should  be  ccmfiscated  on  a  regular  basis. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  we^s  tn  whleb 
major  Mexican  marijuana  and  mt^tnm  traf- 
fickers have  been  arrested,  Jnchwling  those 
involved  in  the  death  of  Agent  Camarena. 
are  lUustrative  of  the  kind  of  investigations 
snd  mforeement  efforts  we  must  undertake. 
I  laud  the  Mexican  police  fw  these  initio 
Uves.  We  must  keep  up  the  pressure  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  trafficking  organiza- 
tions. 

Mexican  poppy  and  marijuana  cultivation 
are  becoming  increasingly  dlgtersed  to  plots 
outside  the  range  of  the  Mexican  Govem- 
moit's  aerial  patrols  to  detect  and  eradicate 
It. 

Our  governments  must  develop  the  capa- 
bility to  survey  the  extent  of  (^rium  and 
marijuana  production  in  Mexico  via  high  al- 
titude satellite  or  aircraft.  This  would  be  for 
the  purjxMe  of  detecting  and  pinpointing 
cultivation  for  eradication,  verification  of 
destruction  and  measuring  whether  produc- 
tion Is  increasing  or  decreasing  annually, 
and  how  much  may  actually  be  produced. 

Our  governments  must  detennine  wheth- 
er the  number  if  hellcoptcis.  particularly, 
the  33  Bell  206  helicopten  used  for  eradica- 
tion, are  suffident  in  number  to  progressive- 
ly eliminate  on  an  annual  basis  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  opium  poppy  crop. 

My  fellow  legislators,  by  working  together 
there  is  much  we  can  accomplish;  dlvialMi 
only  assists  the  traffickers.  We  must  mahi- 
tain  the  Integrity  of  our  governmental  insti- 
tutions and  put  Into  a  working  "plan  of 
action"  the  Hermosillo  Declaration  of  Nar- 
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cotics  TnfflddnK  (1977)  the  SanU  Butan 
NucoUca  Accord  (1982).  and  The  Washing- 
ton Resolution  (1M4).  past  statements 
against  drug  traffiddng  by  this  conference, 
which  commit  our  nations  to  waging  war  on 
drug  abuse  at  the  highest  level.* 


TEMPB,  AZ.  "ALL-AMERICA  CITT" 


HON.  JOHN  MeCAIN 

or  AUZOHA 
nt  THX  HOUSS  or  REPRSSXirTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  June  18. 198S 
•  Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  the  city  of  Tempe.  AZ.  was  hon- 
ored as  an  All-America  City.  This  is  a 
revered  distinction,  worthy  of  every 
recognition. 

Tempe.  AZ.  the  home  of  Arizona 
State  University,  is  a  city  with  a  rich 
cultural  heritage.  Its  ethnic  diversity, 
unique  lifestyle,  and  commimity  pride 
are  Just  some  of  the  elements  that 
have  made  the  difference. 

Tempe  City  officials  have  worked 
hard  and  diligently  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  their  resi- 
dents. Their  commitment  to  demand 
quality  from  developers,  adequate 
roadways,  and  sufficient  recreational 
facilities  for  children  has  paid  off. 

Tempe  has  combined  high  technolo- 
gy manufactiuing,  agriculture,  and 
tourism  into  a  viable  economic  founda- 
tion. This  economic  development  has 
allowed  them  to  preserve  their  unique 
urban-rural  lifestyle. 

All  of  Arizona  is  proud  of  Tempe  and 
of  the  achievements  they  have  accom- 
plished.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

been  established  to  help  Lucinda's 
family  help  put  the  pieces  back  to- 
gether in  their  lives. 

I  ask  that  the  news  accoimts  of  this 
tragray  and  its  aftermath  be  printed 
in  the  RacoRO  so  others  can  see  and 
read  if  Lucinda  and  how  her  courage 
and  8iu:rifice  has  inspired  her  home- 
town \o  reach  out  to  her  loved  ones. 

(From  the  Arizona  Daily  Star.  Tucson,  June 
11.  1985] 
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FAMILT  THAT  LOST  CHILDREN. 
HOME  IN  FIRE  OETTINO  HELP 


HON.  JIM  KOLBE 

or  ARUOMA 
in  THS  HODSK  or  RKPRXSENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  18. 1985 

•  Mr.  KOLBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  early 
morning  kitchen  fire,  leading  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  damage  to  a  home, 
and  most  tragicidly,  the  death  of  two 
young  children.  These  aire  sad  but 
common  circumstances  that  we  can 
read  about  every  day  in  our  morning 
paper.  But  this  particular  tragedy  in 
Tucson,  carries  with  it  also  a  story  of 
tremendous  human  courage  and  inspi- 
ration. 

On  June  6,  9-year-old  Lucinda  Webb 
gave  her  life  trying  to  rescue  her  2- 
year-old  cousin  from  a  fire  in  her  fami- 
ly's mobile  home.  Lucinda  had  awak- 
ened her  family  and  was  among  those 
who  had  safely  escaped  the  flames 
when  ^e  noticed  that  her  2-year-old 
cousin  Joshua  was  still  inside.  Without 
thought  to  her  own  safety,  she  rushed 
back  into  the  burning  trailer,  and  lost 
her  life  In  the  rescue  attempt. 

Her  story  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Tucson,  and  a  fund  has 
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That  Lost  CHnjmoi,  Horn  n  Pm 
OnmoHxLP 
(By  Roderick  Oary) 
Frieads  and  co-workers  have  raised  about 
$8,000 1  in  four  days  to  aid  a  Tucson  family 
bumei  out  of  their  southside  mobUe  home 
last  wiek  by  a  fire  that  killed  two  children. 
And  (the  fund  raising  will  continue,  as  two 
group4  have  established  accounts  for  chari- 
table dcHoations  for  the  family. 

Food,  clothing,  furniture  and  a  temporary 
home  have  also  been  provided  for  Blaster 
Sgt.  Wayne  Webb,  his  wife.  Janice,  daugh- 
ter Nora,  nephew  Carl  Wayne  Osbom  and 
niece  4anet  Lynn  Osbom.  said  Maj.  Stephan 
K.  Jadobe.  chief  of  public  affairs  for  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

Another  daughter.  Lucinda  Webb,  9.  and  a 
nephe^.  Joshua  Osbom,  2.  died  Thursday  In 
the  eak'ly  moming  fire  at  the  family's  home 
in  the  8500  block  of  South  Craycroft  Road. 
Funeral  services  for  both  children  will  be 
held  at  10  this  moming  at  South  Lawn  Mor- 
tuai7.i5401  S.  PariL  Ave. 

Jacdas  said  friends  of  Wayne  Webb  began 
donatng  items  the  day  of  the  fire.  Webb 
has  b«en  with  the  Air  National  Guard  for  20 
years,  and  Is  a  crew  chief  with  the  162nd 
Tactical  Fighter  Guard. 

One.  guardsman  offered  the  use  of  a 
vacan^  rental  home  on  Tucson's  eastslde  for 
the  ftailly  to  live  in  for  90  days,  utilities 
paid,  iacobs  said. 

Moat  of  the  donations  through  the  week- 
end were  made  by  guardsmen,  Jacobs  said, 
but  because  of  civilian  InQuiries  the  group 
has  opened  an  account  at  the  Davls- 
Monthan  Federal  Credit  Union. 

Anyone  interested  in  making  a  donation 
to  the  Wayne  Webb  Fund  can  do  so  at  any 
D-M  4«dlt  union  branch,  he  said. 

Doiittions  can  also  be  made  through  a 
fund  begun  by  teachers  at  Craycroft  Ele- 
ment4ry  School,  where  Lucinda  Webb  was  a 
stud^t. 

Mapuerite  Oranberry.  a  former  teacher 
of  Ltf:inda's,  said  that  she  and  Pedro  Pa- 
dllla.  lanother  teacher  at  the  school,  have 
opened  an  account  at  Valley  National  Bank. 
"It's  a  very  tight  community,  and  I  fig- 
ured everyone  in  the  community  would 
want  to  help  If  they  had  a  convenient  way 
of  dotog  so,"  Oranberry  said. 

Shd  said  she  was  aware  of  the  fund  begun 
by  tn  guardsman,  but  "we  opened  this  one 
becaiiw  we  figure  this  bank  would  be  more 
acceslible  for  many  people." 

Anfone  interested  in  donating  to  the  fimd 
can  oo  so  at  any  Valley  Bank  branch.  Con- 
tributors should  give  account  number  3948- 
5199,  Oranberry  said. 

Ri^ctnE  Fails:  Dksam  Child,  Cousih  Dn 
(By  Roderick  Oary) 

A  e-year-old  "dream  child"  was  killed 
early  yesterday  when  she  went  back  into 
her  family's  burning  mobUe  home  in  a  futile 
ef f oii  to  rescue  her  2-year-old  cousin. 

Poar  people,  three  of  them  children  es- 
caped the  burning  southside  home  without 
inlunr,  officials  said. 
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if  Ludnda  Webb  was  diaoovered 

in  the  bathroom  of  the  home 

ft  Road,  said  Sherifrs 

Ite. 

found  the  body  of  2-year-old 
ira  in  a  bedroom.  White  said. 
:etro  Fire  Capt.  John  Rhads 
was  reported  at  4:30  a.m.  by  a 
said  a  large  ball  of  fire"  was 
fighters  as  they  puUed  out  of 
louae  in  the  4800  block  of  East 
iway,  about  2M  miles  away, 
imder  control  by  5:15  ajn. 
about  seveq  minutes  after  firefighters  ar- 
rived. Damlge  was  estimated  at  $50,000. 
Roads  said.  I 

A  sherlfri  arson  investigator  said  the  fire 
apparently  jstarted  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
double-widefmobile  home  and  was  probably 
aocidentaL 

"It  locdcs  1^  be  an  accidental  thing."  White 
agreed.  But  he  said  the  exact  cause  of  the 
fire  had  noti  been  determined 

There  we^e  six  people  In  the  mobile  home 
when  the  Are  was  discovered.  White  said 
Lucinda  apparently  discovered  the  fire  and 
woke  her  mother.  Janice  Webb.  They  then 
went  outside,  he  said. 

By  the  time  firefighters  arrived,  Nora 
Webb,  11.  ^ucinda's  sister  and  Janet  Lynn 
Osbom  5  Joshua's  sister,  also  had  esci^ed. 
Janice  Webb  broke  a  bedroom  window  and 
Joshua's  bi  other,  Carl  Wayne  Osbom,  6, 
climbed  outj  of  the  house.  White  said. 

But  before  firefighers  arrived  Lucinda 
went  back  into  the  house  to  find  her  young 
cousin,  WhAe  said. 

Jean  Spi(er,  who  lives  about  300  yards 
away,  said  her  husband.  Dale,  was  on  his 
way  to  work  when  they  noticed  the  fire. 

"We  were  walking  out  the  door  at  5  aon. 
because  that's  when  he  goes  to  work.  There 
were  little  dabs  of  flame"  visible  above 
closer  homes.  Splcer  said. 

"Have  yo«  ever  watched  one  of  those  trail- 
ers bum  m^  that?"  she  asked.  "The  outside 
walls  wereirt  (burned),  but  it  was  smoke  and 
flames  coming  out  of  every  window.  We 
watched  thewalls  and  roof  collapse  in." 

E^icer,  who  said  she  has  known  the  family 
for  about  five  years,  said  neighbors  knew 
Lucinda  as  simply  "Cinda"  and  that  she  was 
very  weU-Uged. 

"She  was  everybody's  dream  child,"  Splcer 
said.  "Everybody  liked  her  In  the  neighbor- 
hood." 

Sally  Pie  «her,  a  neighbor  who  said  she's 
in  her  "earl  y  80s."  also  knew  Lucinda. 

The  Webbs  "got  along  beautifully  in  the 
neighborhcod,  and  the  girls  were  liked,  es- 
pecially tKat  blonde  (Lucinda),"  Fletcher 
said.  "She  gave  her  life  going  back  to  get 
that  baby  ^oy." 

She  callad  the  Webb  famUy  "good,  good 
people,"  and  said  they  "seemed  like  a  happy 
sort  of  a  bunch." 

Lucinda's  father,  Wayne  Webb,  was  being 
flown  back  to  Tucson  from  Ohio,  where  he 
was  on  teqiporary  assignment  with  the  Air 
National  Ouard,  officials  said. 

Osbom's  father.  Roger  Dean 
is  serving  a  20-year  sentence  in  a 
state  prisob  for  "numerous  counts"  of  bur- 
glary and  \  heft,  said  Department  of  Correc- 
tions spok(  sman  Mike  Am. 

jbeen  scheduled  for  a  three-day 
furlough  beginning  today  to  visit  his  chil- 
dren. Instead,  he  was  given  an  emergency 
furlou^  yteterday,  Arra  said. 
It  was  nf  t  Imown  where  the  boy's  mother 

said. 
Rural  M^tro  and  Tucson  Fire  Department 
officials  re|>orted  yesterday  that  nine  people 
have  died  In  fires  so  far  this  year.  Five  fire 
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deaths  were  reported  in  all  of  1984,  they 
said. 

Fnin»  SCT  Up  at  Chxdit  Umon .  Bamk  roa 
Trailer  Fire  Victims'  Family 

Two  relief  funds  have  been  established  for 
the  family  of  two  children  who  died  in  a  fire 
that  destroyed  a  far  Southeast  Side  mobile 
home  last  week. 

The  Wayne  C.  Webb  Fund  was  esUblished 
at  the  DM  Federal  Credit  Union  following 
an  outpouring  of  financial  assistance  and 
offers  of  other  help,  said  Maj.  Stephan  K. 
Jacobs,  chief  of  public  affairs  at  the  162nd 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  of  the  Arizona  Air 
National  Guard. 

Another  fund  has  been  established  at  the 
VaUey  NaUonal  Bank  office.  8624  E.  Broad- 
way, said  Marguerite  (Cranberry,  who 
taught  Webb's  daughter  and  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. 9-year-old  Lucinda  Webb,  at  the  Cray- 
croft E3ementary  School. 

Wayne  Webb,  a  full-time  member  of  the 
Guard,  is  a  master  sergeant  and  an  A-7  crew 
chief.  He  was  on  assignment  in  Ohio  last 
Thursday  when  an  early  morning  fire  de- 
stroyed his  mobUe  home  and  killed  his 
daughter  and  her  2-year-old  cousin.  Joshua 
Osbom. 

Webb's  wife.  Janice,  the  couple's  11-year- 
old  daughter  and  Joshua's  two  sisters  es- 
caped uninjured  from  the  burning  home  in 
a  sparsely  populated  area  on  South  Cray- 
croft Road.  Fire  investigators  said  Lucinda 
also  escaped  from  the  fire  but  evidently 
went  back  into  the  home  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  rescue  her  cousin. 

The  1.100  other  members  of  the  162nd  Air 
Guard  group  already  have  donated  $8,000  in 
cash— in  addition  to  clothing,  food  and  fur- 
niture, Jacobs  said.  One  member  also  has 
given  the  family  a  house  to  live  in  rent-free 
for  two  or  three  months,  he  said. 

But,  Jacobs  said.  "We've  been  getting  so 
dam  many  phone  calls"  from  the  communi- 
ty that  Air  Guard  officials  asked  the  credit 
union  to  serve  a  collection  points  for  dona- 
tions. 

"We  didn't  know  there  would  be  that  kind 
of  community  involvement."  Jacobs  said. 

The  credit  union,  which  has  seven  offices 
in  Tucson  and  several  others  around  South- 
em  Arizona,  "was  nice  enough  to  help," 
Jacobs  said.  Any  money  brought  In  to  a 
branch  will  be  posted  to  the  Webb  fund,  he 
said. 

Oranberry  said  the  fund  at  Valley  is  being 
operated  by  the  Oaycroft  School  staff  and 
friends.  She  said  she  expects  support  to 
come  especially  from  the  Webbs'  neighbors, 
who  have  known  them  for  four  years. 

She  said  the  neighborhood— the  areas  of 
Llttletown.  Lakewood,  and  the  3000  block  of 
South  Benson  Highway— were  "very  close." 

"They  will  always  come  together  in  a 
crisis  and  I  know  they  will  help  out  as  much 
as  possible,"  she  said. 

Any  resident  may  make  a  donation  to  that 
fund  at  any  Valley  Bank  branch.  The  ac- 
count will  be  open  for  30  days,  Oranberry 
said,  and  donations  will  be  immediately 
channeled  to  the  Webbs. 

Officials  said  the  fire,  which  started  in  the 
kitchen,  is  under  investigation  but  is  not  be- 
lieved to  be  arson-caused.* 
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CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  STATE- 
MENT MERITS  CLOSE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL REVIEW 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

ormwToix 
Ilf  THI  HOUSI  or  RXntKSKMTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
this  month,  the  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  took  a  historic  step  in  re- 
leasing a  statement  calling  for  the  re- 
affirmation of  the  "historic  partner- 
ship" between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  higher  education.  The  state- 
ment—the first  in  the  80-year  history 
of  the  foundation— is  important  not 
only  in  its  tone  and  message,  but  also 
in  its  timing. 

Currently,  the  House  and  Senate  are 
locked  in  a  battle  over  national  spend- 
ing priorities  for  a  host  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
House  budget  resolution  provides  for  a 
fair  and  balanced  ^proach  to  funding 
higher  education  and  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  conferees  under  any  con- 
dition. 

The  Carnegie  statement,  entitled 
"Sustaining  the  Vision"  (wntains  an 
important  message  at  a  time  when 
those  of  us  who  are  long-time  advo- 
cates for  Federal  higher  education 
programs  are  being  consiimed  by 
budget-cutting  fever.  We  once  pointed 
with  pride  to  our  efforts  to  enhance 
educational  opportunity  for  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  income,  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  a  defensive  pasture 
that  I  consider  to  be  counterproduc- 
tive and  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est. While  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  aggres- 
sively pursue  fraud  and  abuse  in  these 
programs— these  problems  should  not 
provide  the  sole  Justification  for 
budget-cutting. 

I  commend  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  its  leadership  in  this  area.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to 
insert  the  entire  text  of  "Sustaining 
the  Vision"  in  the  Ricoro  for  their 
review  and  information. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education, 

June  5, 1985] 

"SnaTAnmro  thx  Vibiow":  Tkzt  or 

Statxmxiit  bt  Caxnxgix  Fouksation 

(Following  Is  the  text  of  "Sustaining  the 
Vision."  a  statement  on  the  federal  role  in 
higher  education  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Camegle  Foundation  for  the  Advaix«- 
ment  of  Teaching.) 

I.  a  traoitior  thrzatoizd 

America  began  with  the  conviction  that 
for  democracy  to  work  education  is  essen- 
tial. Those  who  charted  the  future  of  this 
nation  linked  democracy  to  knowledge. 

Oeorge  Washington  said  "Knowlege 
is  .  .  .  The  surest  basis  of  public  happiness." 
John  Jay  declared  that  knowledge  is  "the 
soul  of  the  Republic."  And  in  1778.  Thmnas 
Jefferson  drew  up  an  education  plan  to  raise 
"the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  high  ground 
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of  moral  reaponsibaity  for  their  own  safety 
and  orderly  government." 

In  these  convictions,  the  nation  built 
public  schools  for  universal  education.  (Al- 
leges were  established  to  train  leaders  and 
serve  America  in  peace  and  war.  Private  and 
state  support  increasingly  was  supplement- 
ed by  federal  assistance,  resulting  in  a 
higher  education  system  unequaled  in  the 
world. 

Today  the  vital  federal  connection  to  our 
colleges  and  universities  is  being  challenged. 
After  decades  of  strong  bipartisan  support, 
the  current  debate  about  budget  priorities 
has  t>een  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
numbers  and  on  the  negatives  of  higher 
education.  The  larger  perspective  has  been 
lost. 

We  hear  how  much  education  costs,  not 
how  much  It's  worth.  We  are  told  that  stu- 
dents are  exploiters,  rather  than  tomorrow's 
leaders.  And  we  are  reminded  of  the  abuses, 
not  the  benefits  of  aid  to  higher  education. 

One  is  constrained  to  ask:  Have  we  forgot- 
ten our  history? 

In  1652.  the  MaasachuaetU  General  Court 
donated  land  and  later  authorized  tax  levies 
to  support  Harvard  (Allege,  which  had  been 
established  when  the  little  colony  in  New 
England  was  only  six  years  old. 

In  the  Ordinance  of  17S5.  public  lands  In 
the  Northwest  Territory  were  set  aside  by 
CcHigress  for  the  support  of  education. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  c:ivU  War. 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  into  law 
the  Morrill  Act.  This  historic  legislation 
helped  build  a  network  of  federally  support- 
ed land-grant  colleges  that  drove  our  agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  revolution. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Depression.  Congress 
approved  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
work-study  legislation.  Needy  college  stu- 
dents got  monthly  federal  stipends  for  help- 
ing to  build  facilities  on  their  campuses. 
And  with  this  support  they  were  able  to 
complete  their  education. 

During  World  War  n.  when  democracy 
was  threatened,  the  nation's  univenttlea 
Joined  with  the  federal  government  to 
create  the  most  powerful  research  engine 
the  world  had  ever  known. 

After  that  war,  almost  eight  million 
former  servicemen— many  of  whom  had 
hardly  dreamed  of  higher  educaUcm— went 
to  college  supported  by  the  federally  funded 
OI  BilL  They  returned  to  civilian  life  with 
minds  enriched  and  talents  sharpened. 

In  1947,  Secretary  of  State  Cleorge  C. 
Marshall  proposed  what  became  known  as 
the  Marshall  Plan  to  restore  the  war- 
scarred  continent  of  Europe.  With  federal 
support,  university  specialists  went  abroad 
to  help  rebuild  the  devastated  nstions. 

President  Harry  Truman,  in  1949.  made 
"Point  Pour"  a  cornerstone  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.  Teachers  and  scholars  trav- 
eled overseas  to  work  with  laborers  and 
technicians,  as  well  as  civil  servants,  in 
Third  World  countirles. 

In  1958,  Congress,  shocdied  by  Sputnik, 
again  turned  to  campiisea  for  help.  Presi- 
dent Dwight  Elsenhower's  National  Defense 
Education  Act  linked  schools  and  colleges  to 
the  security  of  the  nation. 

Responding  to  American  idealism.  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  called  for  Peace 
Corps  volunteers— mostly  college  students— 
to  provide  service  overseas. 

In  the  1980's.  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  created  a  five-year  program  of 
mat<!hing  grants  and  loans  to  construct  new 
academic  buildings  at  both  public  and  pri- 
vate higher  learning  Institutions. 
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Ourinc  thli  nine  decade  It  bectme  an  arti- 
cle of  faith  that  no  qualified  younc  peraon 
■houM  be  denied  an  opportunity  for  a  col- 
lege education.  A  landmark  federal  aid  pro- 
gram for  needy  students  was  launched. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  dramatically  extended  this  commit- 
ment. The  Educational  Opportunity 
Orants— later  named  Fell  Orants— helped 
millions  of  young  men  and  women  go  to  col- 
lege and  h^ped  keep  them  there  once  they 
were  enrolled. 

Since  19S4.  the  number  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased from  2.4  million  to  over  12  million 
today.  Black  student  enrollment  has  grown 
to  over  one  million.  The  number  of  women 
In  higher  education  has  risen  from  one- 
third  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  overall 
enrollment.  Now,  about  half  of  all  full-time 
college  students  are  receiving  some  form  of 
federal  assistance. 

Whfle  higher  education  today  still  re- 
ceives only  about  one-fourth  of  its  total  sup- 
port from  Washington,  a  unique  partner- 
ship has  evolved  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  higher  education,  a  partner- 
ship to  advance  key  national  objectives: 
Social  Justice,  economic  growth,  civic  and 
cultural  enrichment,  and  security  for  the 
nation. 

The  country  has  profited  enormously 
frmn  this  Investment.  Millions  of  graduates 
leave  campuses  each  year  to  invigorate 
every  vital  sector  Oovemment,  business, 
communications,  health  services,  science, 
and  the  arts.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
strong  America  without  a  strong  partner- 
ship with  higher  education. 

n.  THX  Fusmr  craludige 

For  three  centuries,  education  has  been  at 
the  heart  of  our  national  achievements.  But 
the  agenda  is  unfinished.  Urgent  new  prior- 
ities have  emerged  and  more,  not  less,  edu- 
cation Is  required. 

The  demography  of  the  United  States  is 
changing.  Within  10  years,  the  number  of 
18-  to  24-year  olds  will  drop  by  21  per  cent. 
Fewer  young  people  will  be  available  to  do 
the  nation's  work. 

At  the  same  time  Important  shifts  are  oc- 
curring in  the  nation's  ethnic  and  racial 
ctmiposition.  Today,  slightly  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  white  Americans  are  19  years  of 
age  and  under,  but  40  percent  of  all  Hispan- 
ics  and  over  one-third  of  all  blacks  are  in 
this  age  category.  Nearly  half  of  all  white 
fsmllles  have  children  under  IS  years  of 
age.  In  contrast,  60  percent  of  aU  black  and 
almost  70  percent  of  all  Hispanic  families 
have  children  in  this  age  group. 

Black  and  Hispanic  young  people  are  pre- 
cisely those  who  have  been  least  well  served 
by  the  education  system.  Almost  80  percent 
of  white  teenagers  graduate  from  high 
school,  compared  with  only  about  60  per- 
cent of  black  and  SO  percrat  of  Hispanic 
young  people.  And  students  from  these  mi- 
nority groups  are  also  less  likely  to  complete 
their  college  education. 

If  minority  students  continue  to  leave 
school  and  college  at  the  ciirrent  rate,  a 
shockingly  large  proportion  of  our  youth 
win  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re- 
alise their  full  potential.  If  America  fails 
these  students,  the  need  for  skilled  partici- 
pants in  our  complex  society  will  go  unful- 
filled. 

Shifts  in  the  economy  have  consequences 
for  American  education.  Since  1958,  the  per- 
centage of  blue  collar  and  farm  workers  has 
declined.  And  the  proportion  of  professional 
and  technical  workers  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. New  Jobs  are  emerging.  Our  challenge 
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is  to  4lucate  and  reeducate  dtisens  of  all 
ages  sd  they  remain  creative  and  productive. 

Intertuktional  competition  also  has  in- 
creased. The  world's  165  independent  na- 
tions apd  60-odd  political  units  are  now  in- 
terlod^d.  A  strong  dollar  in  the  United 
States  purts  Common  Market  countries;  bad 
harvo^  in  the  Soviet  Union  help  Canadian 
farmery  a  robotics  breakthrough  in  Tokyo 
has  ani  impact  on  Detroit.  In  the  new  fields 
of  coo4>uting,  artificial  Intelligence,  biotech- 
nologyland  optical  fibers,  the  race  for  lead- 
ership (s  on. 

John  Gardner  said  it  well:  "Modem  soci- 
eties rvn  on  talent."  In  a  world  dominated 
by  moqe  competitive  markets  and  more  oom- 
pllcateil  tools,  to  shift  resources  away  from 
education  would  be  a  grave  mistake. 

But  the  global  challenge  goes  far  beyond 
the  economic  competition.  The  world  has 
becomt  a  more  crowded,  more  volatUe,  more 
unstable  place.  For  the  first  time,  a  genera- 
tion bis  grown  up  with  headlines  that  de- 
scribe ecological  and  nuclear  threats  to  sur- 
vival. If  education  cannot  help  the  coming 
generation  see  beyond  itself  and  better  un- 
derstand the  interdependent  nature  of  our 
planet,  human  prospects  will  be  dangerously 
diminighed. 

We  conclude  that  12  years  of  formal 
school^  will  increasingly  be  Insufficient 
for  out  citizens.  In  the  future,  almost  every- 
one w^  need  some  form  of  post-high  school 
education  if  they  are  to  remain  personally 
empowered,  economically  productive,  and  ci- 
vically  iprepared. 

I  III.  A  PARTNKRSHIP  KEAmSIOED 

We  Helieve  the  moment  has  come  for  the 
historic  partnership  between  the  federal 
govengnent  and  the  nation's  colleges  to  be 
reaffirmed.  Educational  obligations  are  in- 
creasing and  federal  support  for  colleges 
and  universities  must  increase,  too. 

We  do  not  deny  the  need  for  more  private 
and  state  support  for  higher  education.  Nor 
do  we  deny  the  need  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  and  scrutinize  all  programs.  But  for 
the  Washington  debate  to  focus  almost  ex- 
clusively on  how  much  education  costs  is  to 
neglect  the  larger  question:  How  much  of 
America's  human  resources  can  we  afford  to 
waste? 

Further,  substantial  cuts  in  higher  educa- 
tion aid  have  already  been  made.  Federal 
aid  to  students  has  dropped  17  per  cent  in 
Just  fife  years,  adjusting  for  inflation. 

We  Helieve  the  Pell  Orant  program  should 
be  stgengthened  by  maintaining  current 
f undl^  levels  and  Indexing  future  funding 
to  inffition.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  not 
Just  a  remembered  slogan  of  the  past;  it  re- 
mains an  urgent  unfinished  obligation  of 
the  future. 

We  further  believe  the  current  benefits  of 
the  Ouaranteed  Student  Loan  should  be 
maintiined.  And  eligibility  for  loans  should 
be  del^rmlned  by  the  special  economic  dr- 
of  each  student,  not  arbitrarily 
impoo^  Without  such  loans  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  many  low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents io  attend  the  college  that  would  serve 
them  Itest. 

A  budding  scientist  from  a  middle  class 
home  ^ould  not  be  denied  the  opportunity 
of  attanding  a  high-tuition,  research  univer- 
sity ifisuch  an  education  would  be  most  ben- 
eficialito  the  student. 

The,  young  peraon  from  a  poor,  inner-dty 
family  should  be  able  to  accept  an  invitation 
from  a  nonpublic  liberal  arts  college,  if  this 
is  where  the  student's  talents  could  be  most 
effectively  developed. 

Furiher,  to  reduce  federal  loans  substan- 
tially would  put  many  private  colleges  at 
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risk.  A  tw&iiered  higher  education  system 
would  emerge— one  for  the  poor  and  an- 
other for  th^  rich.  The  remarkable  diversity 
In  American  higher  education  would  t>e  un- 
dermined. 

While  access  to  collegiate  education  must 
remain  a  hifh  priority,  the  need  is  no  less 
urgent  at  tie  level  of  graduate  education. 
Critics  decrr  the  state  of  American  higher 
education;  vet  the  work  of  our  academic 
scholars  and  researchers  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  In  tl^  last  decade  alone,  Americans 
have  won  Over  two-thirds  of  the  Nobel 
prises  for  science  and  medicine.  They  domi- 
nate the  world's  scientific  literature,  pro- 
ducing over  one-third  of  the  influential 
scholarly  science  and  engineering  articles. 

Despite  these  remarkable  achievements, 
federal  support  for  academic  science  and  en- 
gineering reaearch  is  diminishing  as  a  per- 
centage of  |the  total  university  research 
budget.  WhSe  graduate  student  stipends  in 
those  specialized  fields  have  recently  in- 
creased, scholarship  funds  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  social  science  and  humanities  have 
been  woefully  neglected.  University-based 
research  is  a  tradition  that  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted without  serious,  perhaps  irreparable 
damage  to  the  nation.  We  conclude  chat  fed- 
eral support  for  graduate  study  across  the 
disciplines  should  be  expanded  to  sustain 
and  enrich  scholarship  in  the  nation. 

nt.  THI  NATION'S  FUTURX 

Because  throughout  its  history  America 
has  linked  Idemocracy  to  knowledge,  our 
goal  increasingly  has  been  to  expand  the  op- 
portimities  tor  both  school  and  college  edu- 
cation. If  w^  sustain  this  vision,  there  is  no 
limit  to  whi^  the  energies  of  our  people  can 
produce.  B«A  if  we  distort  it.  we  will  surely 
breed  cynici^  and  despair.  And  we  will  be  a 
different  pepple  from  the  one,  in  our  finest 
moments,  w^  have  always  believed  ourselves 
to  be.  I 

The  aim  df  education  in  our  democracy  is 
_not  only  to  prepare  the  young  for  work  but 
'to  enable  tl>em  to  live  with  dignity  and  pur- 
pose; not  o4ly  to  generate  new  knowledge, 
but  to  chuvtel  knowledge  to  humane  ends; 
not  merely  \o  learn  about  our  civic  institu- 
tions, but  to  shape  a  citizenry  that  can 
weigh  decisions  wisely  and  promote  the 
public  good. 

This  nation's  greatest  strength  is  not  its 
weapons  but  its  people.  Our  greatest  hope  is 
not  technology  but  the  potential  of  coming 
generations.  Education  is,  as  it  has  always 
been,  an  li^estment  in  the  future  of  the 
nation.* 


FOR  ADOPTIVE 
FAMILIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


IN  THX 


OP  FLORIDA 
:OUSE  OF  RZFRXSENTATITES 

V,  June  18. 1985 


•  Mr.  LCHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  am  very  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  with  Congressman  Charus 
Ranokl.  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Rorenue  Measures,  legislation 
to  encourage  family  formation 
through  adoption  by  allowing  a  tax  de- 
duction ft>r  reasonable  adoption  ex- 
penses. 

H.R.  2793  would  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
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deduction  for  unreimbtiraed  adoption 
expenses  for  the  adoption  of  native-  or 
foreign-bom  children.  This  legislation 
is  one  important  and  responsible  way 
to  promote  adoption  as  an  alternative 
form  of  family  formation.  It  would 
end  the  inequitable  tax  treatment  of 
adoptive  parents  who  are  unable  to 
deduct  reasonable  medical,  legal,  or 
other  costs  of  adoption  and  cannot  re- 
ceive reimbursement  through  insur- 
ance, as  can  parents  with  maternity 
benefits. 

This  bill  improves  on  similar  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress by  allowing  employers  a  busi- 
ness-expense deduction  for  adoption 
benefit  programs.  It  would  exclude 
from  taxable  income  any  adoption 
benefits  paid  by  employers  to  employ- 
ees adopting  children.  This  provision 
is  also  included  in  similar  legislation. 
S.  856,  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senators  Hatch.  Dshtoh, 
and  Snfoif .  I  am  hopeful  that  this  in- 
centive will  encourage  more  companies 
to  Join  the  35  corporations  now  offer- 
ing adoption  benefit  programs  to  their 
employees. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  Imow, 
families  an  eligible  for  a  tax  deduc- 
tion for  the  medical  expenses  relating 
to  the  birth  of  a  child.  Adoptive  par- 
ents, however,  cannot  deduct  any  part 
of  the  expenses  of  adoption.  There  is  a 
growing  consensus  in  this  country  that 
the  public  and  private  sectors  must  do 
much  more  to  encourage  adoption,  not 
only  to  address  its  costs,  but  also  to 
help  in  streamlining  the  often  bureau- 
cratic impediments  preventing  the 
adoption  of  so  many  of  our  Nation's 
children.  Fair  tax  treatment  for  adop- 
tive families  will  go  a  long  way  to 
make  adoption  a  more  viable  and  af- 
fordable alternative  for  prospective 
adoptive  parents. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  adoptions  and 
to  take  initiatives  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing family  life  in  this  coimtry,  we  must 
begin  to  address  the  costs  not  only  of 
birth  and  of  childcare  but  of  adoption 
as  well.  These  costs  include  adoption 
agency  placement  fees  which  do  not 
usually  cover  the  actual  adoption 
costs,  attorney  fees,  and  occasionally 
medical  costs.  We  have  limited  these 
deductions  only  to  adoptions  that 
comply  with  Federal  and  State  laws, 
thus  ensuring  that  the  costs  Incurred 
would  be  reasonable  and  not  subject  to 
any  fraudulent  abuses. 

To  address  possible  concerns  that 
some  may  have  about  this  particular 
allowance  and  of  adoption  costs  in 
general,  this  bill  contains  three  cost- 
restricting  provisions:  The  first  is  a 
cap  limiting  the  deduction  for  a  do- 
mestic adoption  at  $5,000  and  for  the 
adoption  of  a  forelgn-bom  child  at 
$7,000.  According  to  various  adoption 
agencies,  adoption  advocacy  groups, 
and  adoptive  parents,  these  caps  repre- 
sent the  average  cost  of  an  adoption. 
Reasonable     adoption     costs     often 
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exceed  these  figures  by  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars.  Maintaining  a  lower  cap 
would  contribute  toward  keeping 
adoption  costs  down. 

A  second  feature  designed  to  address 
costs  is  an  income  limitation  on  tax- 
payers who  may  claim  the  adoption 
deduction.  Families  earning  up  to 
$60,000  can  take  100  percent  of  the  de- 
duction, while  those  earning  between 
$60,000  and  $70,000  would  receive  a 
ratable  deduction  with  a  complete 
phaseout  at  $70,000.  This  would  help 
ensure  that  only  those  who  need  this 
deduction  the  most— low-  and  middle- 
income  taxpayers — would  be  eligible. 

A  third  and  important  feature  of 
this  bill  is  an  exclusion  of  eligibility 
for  those  who.  usuaUy  stepparents, 
adopt  the  children  of  their  spouses. 
This  category  accounted  for  the  ma- 
jority of  adoptions  in  1975.  Steppar- 
ents adopting  spouses'  children  consti- 
tuted 63  percent  of  all  adoptions  that 
year.  Since  the  intention  of  our  legis- 
lation is  to  encourage  adoption  by  re- 
moving the  monetary  barrier  that  may 
otherwise  prevent  a  child  from  a 
loving  home  and  family,  we  have  ex- 
cluded from  eligibility  the  expenses  of 
adoptions  that  would  not  otherwise 
prevent  children  from  entering  loving 
homes. 

Some  would  argue  that  now  is  the 
wrong  time  to  seek  an  additional  de- 
duction. I  disagree.  If  our  children  and 
families  suffer,  our  society  also  suf- 
fers. What  we  cannot  afford  is  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  our  children,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking  to 
revise  our  tax  laws  for  the  express 
purpose  of  making  them  more  equita- 
ble. We  cannot  achieve  equity  by  dis- 
criminating against  any  of  our  chil- 
dren and  by  maint*ining  barriers  to 
the  healthy  and  loving  environment 
they  deserve. 

Our  legislation  has  received  the  en- 
thusiastic endorsement  of  the  North 
American  Council  on  Adoptable  Chil- 
dren. Inc.:  the  National  Committee  on 
Adoption;  OURS,  Inc.;  Universal  Aid 
for  Children,  Inc.;  and  others. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  work- 
ing for  its  passage.* 


FAMILY  FARM  BANKRUPTCY 
ACT  OF  1085 


HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

oroKLABoau 

■a  THE  Houai  or  uBtoMonKTma 

TueMday.  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  origi- 
nal coauthor  of  the  Family  Farm 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1985,  I  would  like 
to  share  the  following  letter  which  is 
typical  of  letters  I  have  been  receiving 
from  across  the  country  Illustrating 
the  need  for  this  legislation: 
The  letter  follows: 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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Oauha.  IL,  JTay  14.  IMS. 
Hon.  MiKK  Srvaa, 
Hou»e  tif  RepreaentaHvet, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Bo:  I  support  passage  of  House  Resoln- 
tion  2211,  an  amendment  to  the  Chairter  13 
bankruptcy  law,  presently  under  consider- 
ation in  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopolies and  Commercial  Law.  I  understand 
passage  of  this  bill  would  include  the  family 
farmer  in  the  Chapter  13  bankruptcy  provi- 
sion by  raising  the  debt  celling  to  tl  million. 

My  own  parents  live  and  farm  In  south- 
western Iowa.  Their  local  bank  foreclosed 
on  them  this  January.  My  parents  fOed  a 
Chapter  11  bankruptcy  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
organise their  debt  and  continue  farming. 
In  court  the  bank  has  been  uncooperative 
and  unwilling  to  compromise  or  accept  my 
parents'  plan  to  reorganize.  Other  credittwa 
appear  willing  to  accept  a  plan;  however, 
the  bank  is  owed  the  majority  of  the  debt 
Under  the  present  Chapter  11  laws,  the 
bank  must  agree  to  the  plan  of  reorganiia- 
tion. 

My  parmts'  attorney  feels  this  Chapter  13 
amendment  is  crucial  to  the  sucoevful  reor- 
ganization of  debt  for  many  flnandally 
strapped  farm  families. 

We  know  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
mean  the  difference  between  losing  my  fa- 
ther's farming  operation  or  allowing  him  to 
remain  a  viable  worldng  member  of  the 
farm  economy. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  House  floor  immediately. 
Time  is  running  out  for  many  despoate 
farmers. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  consider- 
ation. 

Siix»rely, 

CnnnAL.Bai.Tz.* 


ORAZmO  FEE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DICK  CHENEY 

OP  WTOMING 
DT  THE  HOirSI  OF  RKPBESDITATrVKS 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  BSr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and 
several  of  my  colleagues  have  Joined 
together  today  to  introdtice  a  bill 
which  would  make  permanent  the  cur- 
rent formula  for  establishing  fees  for 
livestock  grazing  on  lands  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  current  grazing  fee  formula  is 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the 
current  grazing  year,  and  our  bill  is 
something  the  Congress  could  do  to 
help  livestock  producers  stay  in  busi- 
ness during  these  difficult  times  for 
agriculture  that  doesn't  involve  any 
additional  Government  spending,  yet 
it  could  mean  the  difference  between 
maiHny  it  and  going  broke  for  many 
ranchers  who  depend  on  access  to 
public  grazing  land  for  their  survivaL 

Annual  fees  currently  are  set  by  a 
formula  in  the  Public  Rangelands  Im- 
provement Act  of  1978.  The  formula  is 
pegged  to  livestock  prices,  so  that  in 
years  when  prices  are  down,  the  fee  is 
adjusted  downward,  and  in  years  when 
prices  are  up,  the  fees  are  increased 
accordingly.  This  formula  was  wo^ed 
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out  After  long  yean  of  debate  and  ne- 
gotiations involving  agrictilture.  envi- 
ronmental groups.  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  fair  and  equita- 
ble to  all  concerned  and  has  worked 
well  for  both  Government  and  agricul- 
ture. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  to  perma- 
nently extend  the  current  formula  rec- 
ognize that  there  may  be  negotiations 
in  the  weeks  ahead  not  only  on  the 
question  of  future  grazing  fees,  but  on 
a  variety  of  other  rangelands  manage- 
ment issues,  as  welL  Our  objective  in 
introducing  this  legislation  today  Is  to 
make  clear  our  belief  that  a  reasona- 
ble future  fee  schedule  is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  the  livestock  industry 
in  the  West  and  to  signal  oiu-  determi- 
nation to  play  an  active  part  in  the  ne- 
gotiating process  in  order  to  insure 
that  livestock  producers  get  a  fair 
shake.  We  want  to  make  certain  that 
the  final  result  will  be  a  rangelands 
bill  that  is  equlUble  to  the  livestock 
industry.* 


^ 
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lENTED      ACnON      BT 
lETY    OF    AMEOUCAN 
WRITERS       DEMON- 
SUPPORT    FOR    THE 


VEL  AND  TOITRISM  AD- 
TION 


HON.  WILLIAM  HOI  BONER 


ZH  THg  HOtrSI  OP  RSPRXSBfTATIVXS 

IV,  June  18, 1985 

•  ICr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker!  I  would  like  to  call  the  Mem- 
bers' atwition  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers,  a  30-year-old  professional  or- 
ganizatidn  dedicated  to  gaining  wider 
acceptanlce  of  travel  as  an  essential 
cultural  activity.  The  society  in  an  un- 
precedented action  passed  this  resolu- 
tion in  order  to  demonstrate  their 
belief  that  tourism  efforts  should  be 
recognized  by  actions  at  the  Federal 
level  as  mandated  by  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981  and  that 
Federal  {funding  for  the  UJS.  Travel 
and  Tourism  AdministraUon  CUSTTA] 
must  bej  maintained.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  read  this  resolu- 
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tion  highllghiing  the  economic  signifi- 
cance of  tourism  to  the  United  States: 

RXBOLUnOM 

Whereas,  the  jNational  Tourism  Policy  Act 
mandated  Fedtral  actions  recognizliig  the 
Importance  of  the  travel  and  tourism  indus- 
try to  the  U.S.  <  oonumy;  and 

Whereas,  the  travel  and  tourism  industry 
is  the  Nation's  ihird-largest  retaU  or  service 
Industry,  suppo  rtins  6.8  million  Jobs;  and 

Whereas,  api  rozimately  21  million  Inter- 
national travelers  visit  the  n.8.  annually, 
spending  more  than  eleven  billion  dollars 
while  In  the  Un  Ited  States;  and 

Whereas.  In  letnatlonal  travel  services 
ranked  as  the  s  Bcond  largest  services  export 
in  1983:  and     ^ 

Whovas.  th«  Society  of  American  Travel 
Writers  has  medged  full  support  of  and 
active  participation  with  the  UJS.  Travel 
and  Tourism  Administration  and  the  Pri- 
vate sector  in  the  observance  of  National 
Tourism  Week^May  19-35: 

Resolved:  That  proposed  fimdlng  for  the 
VS.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration  be 
continued  In  erder  to  generate  increased 
International  tourism  In  the  UJS.  to  preserve 
Its  healthy  impact  on  employment,  the 
small  businesses  of  the  travel  Industry  and 
the  VS.  econoiyiy.  Tourism  works  for  Amer- 
ica. 

By  formal  a^on  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writ- 
ers on  the  eighth  day  of  February,  1985.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThubmohdI. 


PRATXX 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Eternal  Ood.  Father  of  us  all,  our 
hearts  are  heavy  with  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  world  as  we  contemplate  a 
lonely  airplane  on  a  runway  in  Beirut. 
Only  those  who  have  been  released 
can  identify  with  the  feelings  of  those 
who  are  captives  inside.  We  Join  the 
millions  to  pray  for  the  hostages— 
those  inside  the  plane  and  those  out- 
side, wherever  they  may  be.  Thou 
knowest  the  agony  of  the  families  and 
friends  whose  loved  ones  are  being 
held.  Thou  knowest  the  helplessness 
all  feel  in  responding  to  this  crisis. 
Gracious  God,  in  our  extremity  do 
what  only  God  can  do.  Be  with  the 
President  and  every  responsible 
person  involved  in  the  moment-by- 
moment  resolution  of  this  sensitive 
hair-trigger  dilemma.  Grant  them 
wisdom,  restraint,  and  courage  in  their 
struggle  to  secure  the  freedom  of  the 
hostages.  We  pray  for  a  sense  of  Thy 
presence  in  that  plane,  for  the  release 
of  the  captives  and  their  safe  return 
home.  And,  Father,  we  remember  the 
family  of  the  yoting  man  who  was 
slain.  May  Thy  peace  and  comfort  fill 
their  hearts.  Thank  Tou,  God,  for 
doing  what  seems  to  us  impossible.  In 
the  name  of  Him  whose  mission  was 
the  release  of  the  ci4>tlves.  Amen. 


(.LegUUtUve  day  of  Monday.  June  3, 1985) 

with  the  hostage-hijacking  situation  in 
Beirut.  That  wiU  be  in  room  S-407. 

At  12  noon,  it  will  be  the  intention 
of  the  majority  leader  to  turn  to  uiy 
of  the  following  items:  the  &nall  Busi- 
ness Administration  bill,  S.  408;  the 
Mcaure-Volkmer  gun  bill,  S.  49;  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration bill,  S.  990;  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  HJt.  25T7, 
or  the  so-called  coin  bill,  HA.  47. 

We  are  worlElng  on  time  agreements 
on  S.  408,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration legislation,  and  S.  49,  the 
McClure-Volkmer  gun  bilL  If  we 
cannot  obtain  those  time  agreements, 
it  is  possible  we  will  turn  to  one  of  the 
other  items,  or  probably  go  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  starting 
about  noon. 

There  are  still  negotiations  taking 
place  between  White  House  represent- 
atives and  members  of  the  impropria- 
tions Committee  concerning  the  water 
projects.  It  is  my  hope  that  that  can 
be  satisfactorily  resolved  later  in  the 
day. 

I  am  also  advised  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  C<Hnmittee  that  if 
we  can  turn  to  the  supplemental  att- 
propriations  bill  by  early  this  after- 
noon, he  believes  that  with  a  fairly 
strong  push,  maybe  fairly  late  this 
evening  and  quite  late  tomorrow 
evening,  we  can  finish  the  supplemen- 
tal iu>propriations  bill  quite  early 
Friday  afternoon.  I  will  advise  my  col- 
leagues there  will  probably  be  a 
number  of  votes  between  now  and 
Friday  at  3  or  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDEOfT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  Is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders,  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each, 
for  Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Btro, 
Senator  Cravston.  Senator  Inours, 
and  Senator  Motkihah;  followed  by 
routine  morning  business,  if  time  per- 
mits, not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11  a.m..  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  5  minutes  each. 

At  11  a.m.  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  12  noon  for  all 
Senators  to  attend  a  briefing  dealing 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore, presently  presiding  over  the 
Senate. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  believe  we  on  our 
side,  unless  there  has  been  a  change 
overnight,  are  prepared  to  give  a  time 
agreement  on  the  Small  Business  leg- 
islation. If  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  feels  that  he  has  to  go  to  the 
supplemmtal  appropriations  bill,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  require  the  3-day 
rule.  It  can  be  cured  in  a  number  of 


ways.  I  think  by  unanimous  consent 
that  can  be  accomplished.  We  wiU  co- 
operate in  any  way  so  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  can  proceed 
with  that  legislation. 

Mr.    DOLE.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


SOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SENATE 
PASSAGE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY ACT 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  SOth  anniversary  of  the 
Senate's  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act^the  landmark  legislation  which, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  im- 
proved the  social  well-being  of  Ameri- 
ca's citizens.  Based  on  a  system  of 
taxes  levied  against  both  employers 
and  employees,  the  Social  Security  Act 
established  old-age  pensions,  unon- 
ployment  insurance,  and  a  sjrston  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  sup- 
port, on  a  matiChing  basis,  programs  of 
relief  to  dependent  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, the  crippled,  and  the  blind. 

The  path  to  that  historic  day^June 
19,  1935— was  not  easy.  Controversial 
public  debate  on  similar  IniUattves  had 
raged  for  years,  and  on  this  particular 
initiative,  the  debate  consumed  at 
least  a  year.  But  in  1935.  at  the  height 
of  the  depression,  the  imperative  fen- 
governmental  action  was  clear. 

On  April  19, 1935,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  approved 
Its  version  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
The  measure  was  laid  down  In  the 
Senate  on  June  12.  and  debate  began 
the  next  day,  June  13.  As  the  Senate 
began  its  consideration  of  the  bOl.  a 
Washington  newspaper,  the  Washing- 
ton DaOy  News,  editorialized: 

By  order  of  the  American  people  the 
Senate  today  considers  the  administration's 
economic-security  bUl  rtiwlgwd  to  cushion 
some  27,000.000  famlltes  against  "the  major 
basards  and  vicissitudes  of  life." 

Tlie  House  speedily  passfiil  this  Important 
measure.  372  to  33.  The  Senate  would  be 
wise  to  act  with  equal  dispatdi.  For  none  of 
President  Roosevelt's  "must"  measures  Is 
more  sorely  needed,  or  more  popular  *  *  *. 
The  measure  does  not  guarantee  security  to 
every  family,  but  It  will  soften  the  blows  to 
eciHiomlc  adversity. 

It  Is  the  product  of  a  year's  sincere  sod 
expert  effwt  •  •  •. 

The  United  States  Is  30  years  or  more 
behind  advanced  Industrial  countries  in 
adopting  a  national  Social  Security  system. 
Further  delay  would  only  add  to  relief  bur- 
dens, economic  unbalance,  and  human  fears. 

During  floor  debate,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Ctmmdttee,  Sena- 
tor Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  served 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioos  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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•8  floor  manacer  of  the  bUL  He  told 
his  oolleacueK 

Tlie  purpow  of  this  ledalation  !■  to  initi- 
ate a  permanent  program  of  iMlitinre  to 
our  American  dtliena  in  meetinc  some  of 
tlie  ma)or  economic  tiszards  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  sponaon  of  the 
Social  Security  Program.  Senator 
Robert  Wagner  of  New  Torlc.  offered 
further  explanation  of  the  origins  and 
inspiration  of  the  measure: 

Social  Insecurity  In  Its  modem  aspects  has 
not  been  an  offUioot  of  the  depression.  It 
bas  been  a  persistent  problem  since  the 
dawn  of  the  factory  era.  intensified  by  the 
increasinc  urbaniaaUon  of  American  life 
and  by  the  virtual  disaiH>earanoe  of  free 
farm  lands  In  the  West  *  *  *. 

(But)  from  the  emergency  (or  the  depres- 
sion), we  have  been  rescued  by  a  program 
combining  constructive  action  with  endur- 
ing faith  in  the  essential  fortitude  and 
strength  of  the  American  character.  We 
now  seek  a  new  era  of  well  being  in  which 
the  social  Inequalities  of  the  past  will  be 
driven  forever  ftom  the  scene.  We  seek  a 
more  even  tempered  snd  widely  diffused 
economic  enjoyment  that  wm  provide  a  bul- 
wark against  Uie  resurgence  of  hard  times. 
The  Social  Security  bill  draws  Its  inspiration 
from  both  of  these  objectives.  It  Is  a  com- 
pound In  which  are  blended  elements  of  eco- 
n(»nic  wisdom  and  of  social  Justice. 

When  some  opponents  of  the  biU 
argued  that  the  Social  Security  pro- 
grams would  dangerously  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
future  Senate  IftaJority  Leader  Alben 
Barkley.  Democratic  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  coimtered  that  argument: 

We  have  heard  the  Federal  Oovemment 
berated  and  denounced  here  on  the  floor  ss 
if  It  were  a  sort  of  a  monster;  ■  *  *  I  look 
upon  our  national  government  rather  ss  a 
benevolent  organisation  than  as  a  ruthless 
organisation  seeking  all  those  whom  it  may 
devour.  Certainly  in  its  effort  to  relieve  eco- 
nomic Insecurity  by  providing  some  univer- 
sal and  uniform  way  by  wbJch  we  may  elim- 
inate the  lutsards  of  old  age.  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  of  illness,  our  national  govern- 
ment takes  on  qtialltles  of  a  benevolent  gov- 
ernment and  not  of  a  despotic  or  rutliless 
government. 

On  June  19.  1935,  with  the  support 
of  a  number  of  other  senatorial  leg- 
ends including  Senators  Huey  Long. 
Richard  Russell,  Hugo  Black,  and 
BCatthew  Neely.  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly q^proved  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Program  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6. 

On  August  14,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  signed  the  measure  into  law 
claiming  it  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  "A 
hope  of  many  years'  standing." 

Something  over  4  years  later,  on 
Jantuu7  31, 1940.  the  first  Social  Secu- 
rity pajrment  was  made  to  a  retired 
dei^  from  Vermont,  in  the  name  of 
Ida  Fuller.  Since  that  first  payment, 
according  to  the  historian  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  more 
than  100  million  Americans  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram.  And  the  program  now  covers 
nearly  120  million  American  workers 
who  are  paying  into  it  and.  therefore, 
wlU  be  eligible  to  receive  its  benefits 


when  they  retire  or  become  disabled, 
or  whMe  families  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive fenefits  in  the  case  of  their 
death  dr  disability. 

Sinca  that  historic  day  in  the  Senate 
50  yean  ago  in  June  1935.  there  have 
been  noany  improvements  to  the  Social 
Securiv  Act  One  of  the  most  imiior- 
tant,  (»  couvse.  was  in  1972  when  Con- 
gress iietermlned  that  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  permanent  policy  to  pre- 
serve tbe  purchasing  power  of  Social 
Security  Ijenefits  in  the  face  of  infla- 
tion. Tlie  purpose  of  this  cost  of  living 
adjust^ient  [COLA]  was  and  is  to  keep 
the  ba$ic  benefit  whole,  by  adjusting 
its  amDunt  so  that  it  does  not  lose 
value  ik  a  result  of  inflation. 

Toda^,  while  we  are  noting  the 
Senate  anniversary  of  the  landmai^ 
Social  Security  Act,  millions  of  Ameri- 
ca's elierly  and  disabled  citizens  are 
watchitig  us  very  closely  to  see  what 
we  will  do  to  their  benefits  this  year. 

Right  now,  the  Senate  and  House 
conferfes  are  meeting  on  the  1986 
budget  resolution.  Lamentably,  there 
are  significant  differences  in  the  budg- 
ets as  passed  by  the  two  Houses,  i>ar- 
ticulany  in  the  area  of  Social  Security. 
The  Hause-passed  budget  does  not  cut 
Social  jSecurity  benefits— it  provides 
for  full  COLA's;  the  Senate-passed 
budgetl  regrettably,  cuts  benefits  by 
freezing  the  COLA's  for  1  year.  The 
House  budget  does  not  cut  Medicare  or 
Medicfll(L  The  Senate  budget  requires 
increaasd  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
those  who  are  recipients  of  Medicare. 

There  were  strong  and  concerted  ef- 
forts i|i  the  Senate  to  change  these 
outconies,  but  we  were  overruled  by 
the  majority  party,  worldng  in  con- 
JunctioKi  with  the  President. 

So  now  these  issues  are  at  the  con- 
ferenct  table.  I  and  the  majority  of 
my  coUeagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
fervenfly  hope  that  the  outcome  of 
the  biidget  conference  on  this  issue 
will  reinect  the  budget  as  passed  by 
the  HcBue. 

Mr.  President,  in  1986.  in  the  midst 
of  thai  Oreat  Depression,  I  was  living 
in  a  cpal  miner's  home  in  southern 
West  Virginia.  The  year  before— 
1934—1  had  graduated  from  high 
schoolj  Following  my  graduation.  I 
had  wilted  almost  a  year  for  a  Job. 
Work  was  very  hard  to  find.  I  asked 
my  fo^r  father  to  try  to  get  a  Job  for 
me  at  |he  mines  where  he  worlced  as  a 
coal  loftder.  a  term  we  applied  to  those 
miners  who  did  the  loading  of  the 
coal.  Hut  there  was  no  Job  for  me. 

In  tttose  days,  my  foster  father  wore 
a  cloth  cap,  used  a  carbide  lamp,  and 
had  to  work  in  coal  which  was  about  3 
or  3V^  feet  high.  He  had  to  crawl 
aroimd  In  the  water  holes  with  pads 
on  his  knees,  digging  coal,  and  shovel- 
ing it  into  what  they  called  bank  cars, 
being  bald  a  few  cents  per  ton  of  coal 
loadecl 

Woi^  was  hard  to  get.  My  foster 
moth^  Itept  boarders,  and  I  raised  the 


pigs,  going!  from  door  to  door  and 
gathering  the  food  scnuw  to  feed  to 
the  pigs.  Every  year,  my  foster  father 
bought  12  or  15  Poland  China  pigs, 
and  I  fed  tt^m.  I  therefore,  feel  an  af- 
finity with  ;the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son  in  the  New  Testament. 

There  wag  no  security  for  persons  in 
those  days  who  were  poor  and  who 
became  too  old  to  work.  They  could 
only  stand  at  the  gates  of  their  chil- 
dren, with  their  hat  in  their  hands, 
and  hope  ihat  their  children  would 
take  them  m.  In  many  instances,  the 
children  were  unable  to  take  them  in. 
Often,  the  children  were  Just  manag- 
ing to  eke  out  a  poor  living;  and  those 
who  worked  in  mines,  as  my  foster 
father  did.  were  often  overdrafted  on 
payday,  moaning  that  they  were  in 
debt  to  the  company  when  payday 
rolled  arouQd. 

I  spoke  lof  my  foster  mother  a 
moment  ago.  She  kept  boarders  and 
charged  75  cents  a  day  for  board  and 
keep,  packed  a  good  dinner  bucket, 
part  of  whi:h  was  the  pork  from  the 
pigs  grownj  to  be  hogs.  She  had  a 
simple  tabid,  but  it  would  "stick  to  the 
ribs."  I  often  remember,  that  she 
sometimes  Icould  not  coUect  the  75 
cents  a  day  that  she  charged  the 
boarders,  who  came  as  hobo's  snatch- 
ing freighti  trains  from  Tennessee, 
South  Car^ina,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Kentudcy,  looldng  for  work. 

So.  in  tl^ose  days,  when  the  coal 
miner  beci^e  too  old  to  work,  he 
stood  at  thf^  gates  of  his  children,  as  I 
have  said,  fl  the  children  could  not 
take  him  iii  there  was  only  one  place 
left  to  go,  $nd  it  was  over  the  hill  to 
the  poor  house.  I  remember  the  old 
(x>untry  poor  farm  at  Shady  Spring,  In 
Raleigh  County.  I  would  pass  by  that 
old  coimty  poor  farm  and  see  the  old 
folks  sitting  on  the  porch  in  their 
rocUng  chajbns. 

Then  the^  came  to  the  helm  of  this 
great  ship  of  state  a  crippled  man 
whose  name  was  Franldin  D.  Roose- 
velt. He  and  a  Democratic  Congress  es- 
tablished tnis  system  which  has  en- 
abled milllens  to  live  out  their  final 
years  with  some  degree  of  dignity  and 
independence. 

I  know  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
came  to  my  heart  when  I  heard  about 
the  Social  Security  System.  My  foster 
father  was  cut  off  from  employment 
when  he  reached  age  65.  One  wonders 
how  a  coa)  miner  worldng  in  those 
conditions,jin  those  days,  could  work 
until  age  9^.  Those  men  seemed  to  age 
prematurel|r.  and  one  can  understand 
why,  considering  the  rigorous  condi- 
tions under  which  they  labored. 

I  was  wotking  in  a  gas  station  at  that 

time,    pumping   gas,    earning    $60    a 

le    old-fashioned     way— I 

a  month.  I  married  a 

daughter,  in  the  midst  of 

Ion.  and  I  was  still  malting 


month, 
earned  it; 
coal  mlnei 
that  depi 


$60  a  moi^th— worldng  in  a  produce 
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shop.  Then  I  became  a  meatcutter, 
and  finally  I  was  elevated  to  the  not 
too  comfortable,  but  better,  salary  of 
$100  a  month. 

To  have  Social  Security  come  across 
the  political  and  economic  landscM^e, 
with  its  independence  and  with  some 
dignity,  really  gave  an  immense  feel- 
ing of  seciirity  to  those  of  us  who  lived 
under  those  conditions,  in  those  hard 
years  and  hard  times. 

My  foster  father  began  receiving 
Social  Security,  a  very  small  check  in 
those  days,  but  nevertheless  enough  to 
help  keep  body  and  soul  together. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a 
long  way  since  those  days,  and  the  el- 
derly people  of  today,  of  course,  look 
to  this  program,  which  has  been  help- 
ful not  only  to  them  but  also  to  the 
survivors  of  the  deceased  workers  and 
young  citizens  with  elderly  parents, 
who  have  had  a  fuU  Job  on  their  hands 
in  trying  to  make  ends  meet  while  rais- 
ing families  of  their  own. 

Dr.  Wilbur  Cohen,  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  written  that: 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that.  In  one 
way  or  another,  the  lives  of  every  one  of  the 
300  million  dtisens  in  the  United  States 
today  are  affected  by  the  Social  Security 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  the  preamble  to  our 
Constitution,  written  nearly  200  years 
ago,  enumerates  a  set  of  objectives  for 
the  Government  of  our  country.  Our 
Foundlng  Fathers  wisely  understood 
that  among  the  more  important  objec- 
tives for  this  new  country,  if  it  were  to 
stand  the  test  of  time,  would  be  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  its 
citizens,  so  they  included  in  the  pre- 
amble that  mission  as  one  of  the  fun- 
damental responsibilities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

They  specified  the  general  welfare, 
not  exclusively  the  welfare  of  the 
ruling  landed  gentry  or  of  the  mer- 
chant princes,  for  this  was  to  be  a 
country  without  titles,  or  monarchy, 
or  rigid  class  structure. 

I  believe  history  refle<^  that  we 
have  come  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
this  objective,  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  one  of  the  premier  examples  of 
all  that  we  have  accomplished  toward 
this  end 

There  is,  indeed,  reason  for  us  to 
pause  today  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Senate  passage  of  this 
great  program  which  gave  so  much 
hope  to  people  who  were  poor  and 
who  earned  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  in  those  days  50  years  ago. 
But  our  celebration  cannot  and  does 
not  obscure  the  fact  that  hard  won 
gains  can  be  easily  overturned  and 
that  each  Congress  and  each  adminis- 
tration can  have  profound  effects  on 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  depend 
upon  the  Social  Security  Program. 
Our  Job  is  not  done,  and  we  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  protect  this  most  iMtsic 


of  social  programs  from  those  who 
would  weaken  it 

I  fervently  hc^e.  Mr.  President  that 
our  efforts  to  do  that  will  be  success- 
fuL 

Mt.  BTRD.  Mr.  President  I  tsk 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESlDSan'  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wiaoonsin  [Mr. 
Pbozmiss]  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  this 
is  a  great  anniversary,  the  50th  aiml- 
versary  of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, which  I  think  has  been  the  most 
successful  social  program  this  country 
has  adopted,  certainly  in  this  century, 
and  perhaps  ever. 

The  great  thing  about  Social  Securi- 
ty. Mr.  President  is  that  it  is  net  a 
handout  It  is  something  that  people 
have  earned  throughout  their  life. 
They  are  entitled  to  it.  It  is  not  wel- 
fare. Too  many  people  confuse  it.  un- 
fortunately, with  some  Idnd  of  means 
test  or  some  Idnd  of  welfare.  There  are 
people  who  work  20,  30.  40  years  or 
more  and  they  pay  a  tax,  paycheck 
after  paycheck  throughout  those 
years.  That  payment  is  matched  by 
their  employer  and  it  is  invested  over 
the  years. 

Then  when  they  retire  and  their 
income  would  otherwise  disappear— 
and  in  the  past  so  many  went  to  a  poor 
farm  or  some  other  demeaning  institu- 
tion—they have  an  iiuxmie  which 
maices  them  independent  They  do  not 
have  to  rely  or  be  a  burden  on  their 
children.  It  is  a  great  great  benefit  I 
think,  and  a  great  solace  to  Americans 
to  Icnow  that  they  can  retire  in  dignity 
and  have  that  kind  of  income  so  long 
as  they  live.  It  is  a  program  that  all  of 
us,  whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans, enthusiastically  support  It 
is  a  great  program  and  it  is  a  program 
that  this  Senator  is  particularly  tuppy 
and  proud  to  support 

laooannov  or  tamiatm.  watjmuM 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  YoiiL.  tSx.  MoTsiHAH,  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
plus  the  remaining  time  of  2  minutes 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  The 
Senator  has  17  minutes. 

Itx.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Michigan  for  his  courtesy  in 
these  matters. 

Mr.  President  this  is  an  occasion  for 
special  satlif  action  to  a  Senator  from 
New  York  to  note  that  on  this  day,  60 
years  imst.  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Economic  Security  Act  which  had 
been  introduced  5  months  earlier  by 
Robert  F.  Wagner  of  New  Yozic  He 
did  so  at  the  behest  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York  in  response  to 


a  Committee  oa  Economic  Security, 
chaired  by  Frances  PerUns  of  New 
York.  Both  President  Roosevelt  and 
Ftanoes  Perkins  had  begun  their  na- 
tional careers  in  office  as  New  York 
Democrats.  President  Roosevelt  had 
prevtoualy  served  as  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  under  President 
WDscm  and  indeed  been  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  1920. 

But  there  is  a  special  fact  of  his 
career,  and  the  careers  of  n«nees  Per- 
kins and  Senator  Wagner— they  were 
aU  very  closely  associated  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Alfred  E.  Smith  of 
New  York,  who  was  Governor  of  that 
State  from  1918  to  1920  and  then  fnnn 
1922  through  1929.  when  his  term  ex- 
pired. Tliey  were  products  of  the  first 
generation  of  American  politics  that 
could  fairly  be  said  to  represent  urban 
America. 

It  was  in  1920  that  the  census  first 
recorded  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  people  lived  in  urban  areas. 
It  happens  that  the  decade  of  the 
1920's  was  also  in  so  many  ways  the 
era  of  Al  Smith  and  the  beginnings  of 
a  progressive  State  government  in  the 
then  most  pc^nilous  and  wealthiest 
State  of  the  Nation.  New  York. 

It  was  an  era  in  which  people  first 
began  to  ask.  "What  is  it  like  not  to 
live  on  the  farm?" 

The  life  of  agricultural  America,  as 
the  life  of  agricultural  societies  any- 
where, may  be  sparing,  indeed  it  may 
he  barren  of  anything  like  comfort 
But  it  is  rarely  lathing  in  a  certain  se- 
curity. eq>ecially  where  thoe  is  land 
tenure,  and  that  is  why  land  tenure 
has  been  the  cry  of  more  than  one  rev- 
olutionary band  in  history  as  peasants 
have  sought  to  obtain  their  own  free- 
hold. 

But  in  a  country  such  as  oius,  with 
the  rarest  exceptions,  land  was  owned 
by  those  who  farmed  it— not  in  the 
South  where  sharecromiing  perrist- 
ed— but  in  the  West  in  the  North,  and 
tbe  Far  West  A  farm  was  a  form  of  se- 
curity for  an  extended  family  which 
lived  and  worked  in  a  fixed  setting. 
There  were  problems  associated  with 
old  age  as  there  wiU  always  be.  but 
they  were  not  those  of  insecurity  and 
dislocaticm  and  dependency.  The  par- 
ents grew  old  and.  under  the  happiest 
dmmistances  and  sequences,  became 
grandparents  and  stayed  on  the  farm. 

That  was  a  very  different  world 
from  urban  America  and  it  took  uit«n 
America  quite  a  bit  of  learning  to 
think  how  to  deal  with  it  Such  think- 
ing was  deQ>ly  influenced  by  a  combi- 
nation of  ideas,  some  of  them  out  of 
the  progreaaive  Northern  European 
tradition  that  we  associate  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  with  some 
of  the  economists  who  were  so  impor- 
tant on  the  original  committee.  Mr. 
Edward  Wltte  is  a  particularly  notable 
example  of  that  general  sch(x>l  of 
social   thinking,   which  carried   over 
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from  C3ennany.  from  the  Sondliutvlan 
eountrieB.  an  ethic  of  social  provision- 
that  sounds  rather  fancy,  but  It  is  a 
real  enou^  thing— that  pec^le  look 
after  one  another  in  a  community. 
They  did  so  through  the  instrumental- 
ity of  government  which  was  increas- 
ingly necessary,  as  societies  became  in- 
dustrallaed  and  individuals  could  not 
look  to  the  normal  patterns  of  agricul- 
ture for  their  incomes  in  later  life. 

There  was  also  another  extreme- 
leas  rfcognfawi,  but  Just  as  Important 
in  my  view- which  was  the  tradition  of 
the  New  York  State  and  especially  the 
New  York  County  Democratic  Party. 
They  had  a  political  instinct  for  look- 
ing after  constituents  who  were  espe- 
cially disorganised  and  disoriented— 
"Just  off  the  boat"  was  a  characteristic 
description  of  the  immigrant  masses 
that  swelled  into  19th  century  Man- 
hattan. And  looking  out  for  them  was 
a  characteristic  reqionse  of  the  politi- 
cal raganlntlon. 

This  was  influenced,  however,  by 
something  more  than  the  normal  con- 
cerns of  what  became  regarded  as  ma- 
chine politics.  There  was  an  ethic  in- 
volved as  weU  and  voy  much  partook 
of  the  Catholic  tradition  of  social  wel- 
fare which  looked  to  the  provision  for 
families  as  the  first  standard  of  meas- 
uranent  of  social  arrangements  and 
the  highest  priority  of  such  arrange- 
ments as  against  a  world  of  "liberal  ec- 
onomics." which  referred  to  the  Man- 
chester school  and  the  iron  law  of 
wages,  which  said.  "A  man  is  worth 
wbMt  his  labor  is  worth  in  the  market- 
place." This  differing  view  said.  "A  la- 
brarer  should  be  paid  what  is  required 
to  maintain  a  family." 

It  was  one  thing  for  the  Wisconsin 
school  of  economics  to  write  books 
about  this  subject,  but  it  was  quite  an- 
other when  this  view,  shared  by  the 
New  Yoi^  donocracy.  took  office, 
both  in  the  dty  and  then  in  the  State 
in  the  person  of  Alfred  Smith.  And  it 
was  there  that  Frances  Perkins,  as 
commissioner,  a  monber  of  his  cabi- 
net, first  began  the  thinlring  of  wheth- 
er it  was  possible  to  provide,  on  a  na- 
tl<xial  scale,  the  kinds  of  social  insiu-- 
ance  that  began  in  Europe  and  were 
dearly  compatible  with  the  thoughts 
that  Al  Smith  brought  to  national  life 
as  a  national  figure.  He  was  almost  our 
candidate  for  office  in  1924.  In  1928, 
he  was  our  candidate  for  President, 
nominated  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
No  one  was  going  to  win  in  our  party 
in  1928:  no  one  could  lose  in  1932.  In 
1932.  the  choice  of  the  nomination 
went  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  he 
took  with  him  to  Washington  a  plan 
for  economic  security.  And  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  a  faithful  leader  of  the 
Democrats  In  New  Yorlc.  In  county 
Democratic  politics,  brought  this  most 
important  piece  of  social  legislation  in 
history  to  this  body  and  to  fruition  in 
very  short  order. 


The  administration  came  into  office 
in  1933.  Si  1934.  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee w^  done.  At  the  outset  of  1935, 
the  bills  Mrere  introduced  and  passed, 
the  moment  seized.  Two  years  later,  it 
would  hatre  been  Impossible  to  do  this 
and  we  would  have  lived  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent cointry  today. 

We  mnember  with  great  pride  Presi- 
dent Rocsevelt's  role  in  all  of  this.  I 
would  like  to  a^nowledge  the  role  of 
the  qulett  reformers  like  Witte.  great 
Govemom  like  Smith,  inspired  public 
servants  nich  as  Frances  Peridns  and 
WObur  X  Cohen  and  the  like,  who 
brought  labout  the  most  important 
transformation  of  a  major  sodety  in 
perhaps  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  accomplished  in  Europe,  but 
is  now  Accomplished  here  as  well, 
which  is  to  say  we  live  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary of  all  sodetles  by  any 
human  operlence.  Ours  is  likely  the 
flrst  sodety  in  which  the  people  least 
likely  to  be  poor  are  those  65  years  of 
age  and  older. 

If  you  ask,  Mr.  President,  what  has 
Social  Security  yet  to  do,  the  answer  is 
simple:  It  must  do  for  children  what  it 
has  done  for  the  elderly.  Despite  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Aot— Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Chfldren— the  inddence  of 
poverty  aknong  chfldren  in  our  country 
continues  to  rise  such  that  in  1983,  it 
reached  Its  highest  level  in  18  years. 
Nearly  14  million  chfldren  live  in  pov- 
erty. Acceimting  for  the  market  value 
of  Inklndlbeneflts  today,  a  chfld  under 
6  is  near^  six  times  more  likely  to  be 
poor  than  a  person  over  65.  I  am  not 
talking  about  some  Scandinavian  sta- 
tistic whire  there  are  hundreds  more 
people  hungry  and  six  of  them  happen 
to  be  under  age  6.  I  am  talking  about 
almost  a  I  quarter  of  that  age  group— 
22.2  perdent  of  our  chfldren- live  in 
poverty  today.  This  Is  an  inversion 
that  is  without  precedent  in  the  histo- 
ry of  thd  world,  that  the  youngest  of 
our  peoiile  are  the  poorest  and  the 
oldest  an  more  economically  secure. 
The  fact  that  the  latter  is  the  case  is  a 
tribute  to  the  first  half  century  of 
Social  Security. 

Mr.  Prudent,  I  hope  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  among  chfldren  wfll 
be  someahing  we  might  commence 
work  on] not  in  the  next  centiury.  or 
half  ceiuury,  but  surely  in  the  next 
decade  off  two. 

A  commonplace  of  political  rhetoric 
has  it  th^t  the  qiiality  of  a  dvfllsatlon 
may  be  |Masured  by  how  it  cares  for 
its  aged.  Just  as  surely,  the  future  of  a 
sodety  may  be  forecast  by  how  it  cares 
for  its  yobng. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  iteognlzed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 


.  SBCOaiTT  ACT  OF  IMS 

Mr.  ^ELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  nQr  friend  from  New  York,  the 
truly  distinguished  leader  In  our  ongo- 
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retirement  pre  grams. 

Mr.  President.  50  years  ago  when 
two-thirds  of  Itie  elderly  had  no  steady 
retirement  Incbme,  Social  Security  was 
enacted.  It  is  the  cornerstone  of  regu- 
lar, basic  retik«ment  for  most  senior 
dtizens.  It  is  the  basic  means  of  pro- 
viding them  dignity  and  independence. 

Today  we  c^ebrate  the  anniversary 
of  this  remsikable  law  noting  that 
after  a  half  pentury  Social  Security 
touches  the  lives  of  nearly  every 
lugh  the  years,  its  ben- 
extended  to  farmers, 
government  employees, 
and  the  disabled.  It  is 
)t  to  families,  giving 
Ives  assurance  that 
their  elderly  fiembers  wfll  have  some 
income  securlliy. 

We  should  r^ew  our  commitment  to 
protecting  our  senior  dtizens  so  they 
can  continue  to  Uve  their  final  years 
with  true  security,  free  from  fear  that 
the  buying  power  of  their  monthly 
chedu  wfll  not  be  eroded  through 
COLA  reducilon  of  deferrals.  The 
solvent. 

Oman  recently  wrote  to 
ted  in  my  worldng  days 
in  order  to  have  a  comfortable  old  age. 
If  you  cut  my  Social  Security,  I  wiU 
not  be  able  to  afford  proper  food  and 
medicine  or  dren  keep  warm  in  these 
Montana  winliers.  It  could  even  be  the 
cause  of  death  to  the  elderly.  I  am  a 
retired  registered  nurse  and  feel  I 
have  done  my  share  to  take  care  of 
people  in  my  younger  d&yz.  I  pray  for 
you  to  have  the  wisdom  to  take  care  of 
us  in  our  older  and  weaker  years  and 
to  have  peace  of  mind,  my  friend." 

"Yes,"  I  say  In  return  to  this  Mon- 
tana nurse,  my  friend,  we  must  keep 
our  commitment,  not  only  in  this  50th 
year  of  celebtatlon,  but  for  the  years 
to  come." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  any  remaining 
time  I  may  hgve  to  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished se^or  Senator  from  Ohio, 
Senator  OldMi,  so  he  may  have  addi- 
tional time  ob  this  very  noteworthy 
occasion.        j 

Mr.  OLENN^Thank  you  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fromjOhio,  without  objection, 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  SO  years 
ago  today  the  Senate  passed  legisla- 
tion creating  the  Social  Seciirity  Act 
of  1935.  Passage  of  this  measure  repre- 
sented Amerl^'s  first  step  toward  pro- 
viding a  systefn  of  social  Insurance  for 
aU  our  dtizen>— both  yoimg  and  old. 

In  setting  lorth  the  framework  for 
the  legislatioti  that  would  eventually 
pass  the  Sedate,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said:  1 

If  the  meansluid  details  are  in  some  In- 
stances new,  tbe  objectives  are  as  penna- 
nent  as  human  nature. 
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Among  our  obJecUvet  I  place  the  security 
of  the  men.  women,  and  clUldren  of  the 
NaUon  f int. 

People  want  decent  homes  to  live  in;  they 
want  to  locate  them  where  they  can  encase 
In  productive  work;  and  they  want  some 
safetuards  against  misfortunes  which 
cannot  be  eHminar<i1  in  this  man-made 
world. 

Fifty  years  later,  these  words  cannot 
be  improved  upon  to  describe  the 
hopes  of  Americans  today. 

When  the  Senate  acted  a  half -centu- 
ry ago  to  pass  the  Sodal  Security  Act, 
this  country  was  in  turmoU:  Woiicers 
had  lost  their  Jobs,  dtizens  had  lost 
their  life  savings,  and  older  Americans 
were  living  in  poverty  without  any 
means  of  support. 

Vtt.  President,  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  some  of  those  days  as  a  boy 
back  in  New  Concord,  OH.  I  remember 
that  our  figures  showed  some  40  per- 
cent of  our  people  were  at  or  below 
poverty  level  back  in  those  days. 
Through  Social  Security,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  in  this  country,  those  fig- 
ures have  been  reduced  so  now  we  are 
down  to  about  15  percent. 

Enactment  of  the  act  gave  hope  to 
many  generations  of  people  by  creat- 
ing a  national  program  of  retirement 
benefits  in  old  age;  an  unemployment 
compensation  program  for  out-of-work 
Americans;  several  welfare  programs 
including  one  for  special  assistance  to 
fatherless,  dependent  chfldren;  and 
grant  money  to  the  States  for  mater- 
nal and  chfld  health  and  crippled  chfl- 
dren's  services.  Five  decades  ago,  the 
maternal  mortaUty  rate  in  this  coun- 
try was  much  higher  than  in  nearly  aU 
other  Western  democrades. 

When  we  hear  the  words  "social  se- 
ciulty,"  most  of  us  think  in  terms  of 
America's  most  popular  Government 
program— Social  Seciulty  retirement 
and  disability  insurance.  At  present, 
the  program  covers  nearly  120  million 
working  Americans.  It  pays  benefits  to 
25  miUlon  retired  workers,  about  4  mU- 
Uon  disabled  workers,  and  more  than  7 
miUlon  stirvlving  spouses.  We  aU  take 
pride  in  the  success  of  this  program,  as 
weU  we  should:  it  is  our  most  success- 
ful antipoverty  program. 

During  the  1960's,  one  in  three  older 
Americans  Uved  in  poverty.  By  the  sev- 
enties, this  figure  declined  to  one  in 
four.  Today,  14  percent  of  retired 
Americans  are  Uving  in  poverty.  This 
reduction  is  largely  the  result  of  in- 
creased cost-of-living  protection  for 
Social  Security  beneficiaries.  The  im- 
portance of  Social  Security  cost-of- 
Uving  adjustments  [COLA's]  becomes 
very  clear  when  we  consider  how  many 
beneficiaries  are  living  on  meager  in- 
comes. For  example,  more  than  half 
have  yearly  Incomes  lower  than 
110,000. 

In  terms  of  fighting  poverty,  recent 
figures  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
also  demonstrate  the  value  of  Social 
Seciulty  Act  programs.  Last  year. 
Social  Security  benefits  led  the  way  in 


terms  of  government  assistance  to 
America's  lowest-income  households, 
accounting  for  43  percent  of  their 
inomie.  Assistance  to  needy  children, 
now  known  as  Aid  to  Funllles  with  De- 
pendent Children  [Anx?].  accounted 
for  14  percent  of  this  household 
income.  Finally,  aid  for  the  needy  aged 
and  blind,  which  has  since  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Supplemental  Securi- 
ty Income  [S8I1  Program,  comprised 
almost  8  percent. 

BCr.  President,  we  could  ask  today, 
what  is  it  like  to  be  In  poverty  and  not 
have  any  way  out?  What  is  it  like  to  be 
old,  to  be  beyond  your  normal  working 
years,  and  not  be  able  to  adjust  or  not 
have  lifetime  savings  enough  to  Uve  a 
decent  old  age?  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
abled, what  is  it  like  to  be  bUnd  and 
not  have  an  adequate  income?  What  is 
it  Uke  to  be  dlsabled-not  able  to  go 
out  and  get  a  Job  like  you  would  like  to 
do?  Well,  the  SSI  program  has  been  a 
lifeline  for  people  in  those  conditions. 

Half  a  century  after  its  passage  in 
the  Senate,  I  think  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  of  aU  the  objectives  of  the 
original  Social  Security  Act.  We  have 
many  chaUenges  ahead  of  us:  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  retirement 
protection  for  our  growing  elderly 
population  and  to  protect  "the  securi- 
ty of  the  men,  women,  and  chfldren  of 
the  Nation  first."  as  Roosevelt  said. 

With  enactmoit  of  the  1983  Social 
Security  solvency  legislation  behind 
us.  it  is  time  to  begin  a  constructive 
debate  about  the  problems  of  adequa- 
cy and  equity  under  the  program. 
Clearly,  there  are  major  holes  in 
Social  Security's  retirement  "safety 
net"  for  American  women.  Poverty 
among  the  elderly  has  become  a 
woman's  issue,  as  almost  three-fourths 
of  our  Nation's  elderly  poor  are 
women.  Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat 
that.  Almost  three-fourths  of  our  Na- 
tion's elderly  poor  are  women. 

Sodal  Security's  current  benefit  for- 
mula does  not  take  into  account 
today's  high  labor  force  participation 
by  women.  It  does  not  protect  against 
the  frequency  and  Impact  of  divorce. 
Moreover,  it  falls  to  recognize  the 
changing  roles  women  play  in  our  sod- 
ety as  homemakers  and  wage  earners. 
I  beUeve  that  we  must  consider  re- 
forming the  system  to  refled  the 
changes  in  American  lifestyles  that 
have  taken  place  over  the  last  50 
years.  If  we  do  not  adapt  to  the 
present,  we  may  very  weU  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  the  trust  of  Ameri- 
cans in  a  program  that  has  earned  and 
deserves  our  faith. 

Social  Security  has  long-range  goals 
and  long-range  promises.  To  achieve 
these  goals.  It  is  independently  fi- 
nanced. Changes  in  the  program 
should  be  based  on  considerations  of 
the  program's  needs  alone.  In  each  of 
the  past  several  years,  we  have  seen 
budget  proposals  that  indude  cuts  In 
Social  Security. 


Our  Nation  has  a  pact  with  older 
Americans  to  maintain  their  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  We  also  have  a  com- 
pact between  generations  to  support 
and  protect  our  young,  old.  and  dis- 
abled when  hardships  hit.  Today,  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  the 
50th  annivemry  of  Senate  passage  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act.  It  has  served 
us  weU  and  as  its  keepos,  we  must 
continue  to  serve  it  welL 


BBMMWlTlOa  or  SSBAtOB  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frmn  Iowa  [Mr.  HASKiir]  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  KxmixpTl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
historic  day  half  a  century  ago,-  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  signed 
Social  Security  into  law. 

No  program  has  been  more  success- 
ful in  assuring  a  dlgnlfled  retirement 
for  our  Nation's  senior  dtizens;  no  pro- 
gram has  been  more  successful  in  pro- 
tecting f  amlUes  against  accidental  dis- 
abflity  or  death;  and  no  program  has 
done  more  to  eradicate  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Social  Security  is  a  famfly  program. 
It  touches  the  lives  of  almost  every 
American.  Today,  over  116  million 
woi^ers  and  36  million  beneficiaries 
are  partners  working  to  continue  the 
success  and  financial  stability  of  the 
Social  Security  system. 

Sodal  Security  is  a  compact  between 
the  generations  and  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  American  people. 
It  is  a  concept  that  benefits  our  par- 
ents today,  and  will  benefit  aU  of  us 
tomorrow.  For  if  we  are  fortunate,  we 
wiU  aU  be  senior  dtizens  aame  day. 

As  we  celebrate  50  years  of  Sodal 
Seciuity's  unqualified  success,  it  is 
with  bitter  irony  that  we  must  note 
that  there  are  those  in  the  White 
House  and  in  the  Congress  who  would 
break  Social  Security's  sacred  com- 
pact 

Members  of  both  parties  are  on  the 
floor  lauding  Sodal  Security  today. 
But  tomorrow,  there  are  those  who 
may  be  voting  to  renege  on  its  most 
basic  commitments. 

Social  Security  is  sound  and  secure, 
thanks  to  the  worii  of  the  1983  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Social  Security 
Reform.  Yet  stfll  there  are  those  who 
seek  to  freeze  the  COLA,  break  the 
promise,  cut  the  benefits,  and  plunge 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  hdpless  el- 
derly into  poverty. 

Why  do  these  efforts  persist?  Cer- 
tainly not  because  Social  Security  is  in 
any  financial  danger.  As  recently  as 
April  of  last  year,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration issued  a  report  saying,  "Over 
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the  next  75  yean,  total  income  pre- 
cisely matches  expected  outlays,  so 
the  system  is  in  dose  actuarial  bal- 
ance." Certainly  not  because  Social  Se- 
curity is  ocmtrfbuting  to  the  stacsering 
Federal  deficit  The  syston  is  not  con- 
tributing 1  cent  to  the  deficit  and.  in 
fact.  wiU  reduce  the  deficit  over  $500 
bOlkm  by  1994. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  my  ooUeagues 
In  the  Congress  wlU  resist  these 
unwise,  unfair,  and  shortsighted  ef- 
forts to  break  the  compact  of  Social 
Security.  On  this  golden  anniversary, 
let  us  all  commit  ourselves  to  assuring 
that  the  golden  years  of  our  senior 
cltisens  will  indeed  be  golden  and  the 
promise  of  Social  Security  will  remain 
unbroken.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  Social 
Security  has  been  among  the  most 
successful  of  governmental  programs, 
and  has  made  contributions  to  improv- 
ing the  lives  of  tens  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Clearly,  Social  Security  is 
the  most  Important  factor  assuring  an 
adequate  standard  of  living  for  the 
aged  and  has  been  a  major  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  dramatic  decline  in 
the  poverty  rate  among  older  Ameri- 
cans—which has  dropped  from  35  per- 
cent in  1959  to  approximately  14  per- 
cent in  1984. 

Social  Security  not  only  ensures  a 
basic  standard  of  ll^^ng  for  retirees,  it 
also  protects  their  families  against 
Income  loss  due  to  serious  disability  or 
to  death  of  a  breadwinner.  Currently, 
the  program  is  paying  monthly  bene- 
fits to  36  million  people,  including  the 
elderly,  the  disabled  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  widowed  and  orphaned. 

Today,  we  celebrate  the  SOth  anni- 
versary of  the  Social  Security  Act's 
passage  by  the  Senate.  In  remember- 
ing that  historic  occasion.  I  think  we 
should  also  recall— for  history's  sake, 
and  Just  to  set  the  record  straight— 
the  records  of  the  respective  political 
parties  regarding  Social  Security. 

I  would  hope  that  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  in  this  country  would  sup- 
port Social  Security.  But  if  the  past  is 
prolog,  and  I  believe  it  is,  then  I  think 
It  is  izoportant  to  imderstand  the  his- 
toric perspective,  how  both  political 
parties  approached  this  most  vital  pro- 
gram for  the  benefit  of  the  elder^  In 
our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is.  really, 
Who  should  be  celebratbog  the  anni- 
versary? 

As  a  party.  Democratic  support  for 
the  Social  Security  Program  has  been 
strong  and  It  has  been  consistent.  On 
the  other  hand,  over  the  past  five  dec- 
ades, a  majority  of  Republicans  voted 
for  19  of  20  proposals  to  cut  or  elimi- 
nate benefits,  for  9  of  11  proposals  to 
reduce  benefit  Increases,  against  14  of 
17  amendments  to  increase  benefits, 
and  against  11  of  16  proposals  to  limit 
benefit  reductions.  Overall,  Republi- 
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half  century, 
while  voting  against 
Ity  and  its  beneficiaries, 
talk  of  their  support  for 
It  is  true  that  they  usu- 
ally voted  for  final  passage  of  major 
Social  Security  bills  once  the  outcome 
was  a  fa^«gone  conclusion,  but,  on 
major  amendments  to  the  bills,  they 
usually  vqted  to  gut  the  program. 

Let  us  l|>ok  at  some  comparisons  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats. 

In  1935.  the  key  vote  in  the  Senate 
on  the  b|U  creating  Social  Security 
was  on  a  tnotlon  to  recommit  the  bill 
with  instructions  to  delete  the  Old  Age 
and  Survwors  Insurance  section,  the 
core  of  Social  Security.  Sixty-three 
percent  of  Senate  Republicans  voted 
for  the  striking  of  these  provisions;  95 
percent  of  the  Senate  Democrats 
voted  aga^ist  the  motion. 

Howevey,  then,  after  OASI  was  in- 
cluded. 79  percent  of  the  Senate  Re- 
publicans ;  voted  for  passage  of  the 
Social  Se<iirity  bill  of  1935;  99  percent 
of  the  Senate  Democrats  voted  for 
final  passge  of  the  Social  Security 
biU  of  1931. 

In  1939,  when  the  program  was  ex- 
panded and  overhauled,  75  percent  of 
the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted 
to  recommit  the  biU  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate proposed  benefits  for  dependents 
and  survivors;  100  percent  of  the 
Democrat*  in  the  Senate  voted  for  the 
addition  ajT  dependents  and  survivors. 
However,  ,  when  voting  on  passage 
without  elimination  of  dependents  and 
survivors,  t57  percent  of  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  voted  for  passage; 

99  percent  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  voted  for  passage. 

In  1950.  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
establish  fi  Social  Security  disability 
insurance  iprogram,  89  percent  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted 
against  this  program;  80  percent  of  the 
Democratjln  the  Senate  voted  for  this 
program.  The  program  was  defeated. 

In  1956,  when  a  second  effort  was 
made  to  establish  a  disability  insur- 
ance progtam,  again,  86  percent  of  Re- 
publicans In  the  Senate  voted  against 
the  progrun;  85  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats voted  for.  However,  when  voting 
on  panag^,  100  percent  of  the  Senate 
RepubUcaiis  voted  for  with  inclusion 
of  the  dliablllty  insurance  program; 

100  percMit  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate  albo  voted  for  it.  That  was 
enough  tojcarry  it  and.  in  1966,  disabil- 
ity Inauralice  was  made  a  vital  part  of 
the  Sodal^tocurlty  Program. 

In  1977,j58  percent  of  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  semiannual  cost  of 
living  Increases;  86  percent  of  the 
Democrat^  in  the  Senate  voted  for. 

Sixty-three  percent  of  Senate  Re- 
publicans jvoted  against  an  Increase  in 
Social  Secfuity  tax  needed  to  keep  the 


system   solverit;    77   percent   of 
Democrats  votfd  for  this  increase. 

The  data  I  have  Just  mentioned  is 
from  two  Defnocratic  Study  Group 
Special  Repotts  (October  1982  and 
September  198M). 

Mr.  Presideitt.  this  is  the  history  of 
the  two  parties.  Whenever  it  came  to 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Social  Se- 
curity would  be  expanded  to  include 
disability  insurance  and.  indeed,  even 
In  the  beginning,  in  1935.  when  we  did 
not  even  have  an  Old  Age  and  Survi- 
vors Insurance  fund,  the  vast  majority 
of  Republicans  in  the  United  States 
Senate  voted  against  it. 

To  complete  the  record,  we  have  to 
look  at  what  ({he  present  occupant  of 
the  White  Hduse.  President  Reagan, 
has  said  abou<  Social  Security  in  the 
past. 

Denunciations  of  Social  Security 
were  one  of  me  staples  of  Reagan's 
oratory  in  the  |960's.  when  he  traveled 
around  the  coUntry  giving  speeches  on 
behalf  of  General  Electric  and  various 
other  causes.    I 

In  his  famow  1964  television  speech 
in  support  of  Barry  Goldwater's  candi- 
dacy for  President,  Reagan  argued 
that  the  Social  Seciu-ity  system  should 
be  replaced  with  a  voluntary  program. 

As  recently  as  1975,  Reagan  was  con- 
tinuing to  reiterate  his  attacks  on 
Social  Security  and  his  proposals  for 
replacing  the  system  with  a  voluntary 
program.  In  a  series  of  radio  broad- 
casts aired  in  i975,  he  contended  that 
the  "fatal  flaw"  in  Social  Security  was 
allowing  the  Federal  Government  to 
manage  the  program,  and  argued  that 
the  Social  Security  sjrstem.  as  present- 
ly constituted!  reduced  savings  and 
economic  growth. 

The  bissest  losers  in  the  present  Social 
Security  scheme  are  middle  and  low-income 
workers  and  tbek'  families  *  *  *  What  Uttle 
money  they  could  be  putting  aside  *  *  *  is 
taken  up  by  Sodal  Security  taxes.  And  all 
they  set  *  *  *  is  a  governmental  promise 
that,  If  there's  any  money  left  in  the  trust 
fund  when  they  retire,  they  might  get 
enough  of  a  haddout  to  scrape  by  on  *  *  * 
(Deo  Report.  Sebt.  1984). 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  personally  attack  Mr.  Reeigan.  I  am 
only  trjrlng  to  set  the  record  straight. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  padcage  of  proposals  that 
would  have  r^uced  Social  Security 
outlays  by  a  t()tal  of  $88.4  billion  over 
the  period  of  fiscal  year  1982  through 
fiscal  year  1986.  On  a  long-term  actu- 
arial basis,  the!  Reagan  package  would 
have  cut  Social  Security  benefits  by  23 
percent. 

When  publld  reaction  was  so  nega- 
tive, the  President  was  forced  to  back 
away  from  this  patduge,  and  assure 
Social  Security  recipients  that  their 
benefits  would  {not  be  cut. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  the 
President  was  helping  Republicans  in 
Congress  ram  through  the  repeal  of 
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the  minlmnm  benefit,  as  part  of  the 
$22  billion  in  Social  Security  and  Med- 
icare cuts  contained  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  II  substitute  to  the  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  Gramm-Latta  n  was 
passed. 

Soon  after  the  enactment  of 
Gramm-Latta  n,  the  President  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  for  cutting  Social 
Security  by  delaying  the  1982  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  3  months.  This 
would  have  cost  the  average  recipient 
about  $90.  Again,  public  reaction  was 
so  swift  and  negative  that  the  Presi- 
dent again  went  on  national  television 
and  disavowed  this  plan. 

The  Republicans  tried  once  again  to 
slash  Social  Security  during  Senate 
consideration  of  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  In  a  straight  party-line  vote. 


Senate  Budget  Committee  Republi- 
cans recmnmmded  $40  billkm  in  un- 
specified savings  in  Social  Security 
over  the  next  3  years.  However,  within 
2  weeks  of  the  Senate  committee  vote, 
the  President  backed  away,  a^dn.  and 
the  Senate  Republican  leadership  re- 
vised the  budget  to  strike  all  mention 
of  Social  Security  savings  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

And.  the  President/Senate  Republi- 
can compromise  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  budget,  would  reduce  the  costof- 
livlng  increase  for  the  next  3  years 
which  will  cause  beneficiaries  to  lose 
an  average  of  $1,257  in  income  over 
the  next  5  years.  Moreover,  this  agree- 
ment would  push  an  additional  600.000 
elderly  people  into  poverty— CBO  esti- 
mate. 
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Once  again,  in  this  year's  budget 
debate,  the  Democratic  Party  stood 
for  Social  Security.  On  eight  votes  i«- 
lating  to  Social  Security  or  Medicare 
benefits,  a  great  majority  of  Republi- 
cans voted  to  cut  or  voted  against  re- 
storing those  benefits. 

So.  when  it  cmnes  to  celebrating  this 
50th  atmiversary.  one  party  dearly 
has  more  reason  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Raooas  a 
table  showing  the  votes  taken  on  the 
Social  Security  Program  over  the  last 
50  years,  comparing  the  parties'  votes 
in  the  n.S.  Senate  on  those  issued  con- 
cerning Social  Security. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooKO.  as  follows: 
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.  211-13: « 
.3-54:15 

.60-1: « 
.  222-0;  IN  ■ 


5-41:01 
45-2:H| 


172-20:  n 
ITf-Un 
1-292:01 
202-2:  m 


.  37-9; «  pa 
.27-11:601 


Ito. 

to. 
Ito. 


.  4C-0:100| 
.234-0:  in 
.91-42:70 
.  195-2:  n  Pi 
.2t3-l;npi 
.  41-7;  15  pai 

.45-0;  in  Pi 
.  199-1:  ini 
.  26-20:  57  Pi 

.  42-0:  m  Pi 
.  244-16;  94  | 

.M2:inpa 


Ito. 

at  to. 


Ito. 
at  to. 
Ito. 

rito. 
■Ito. 

Mto. 


.  43-19;  n  to. 

.  43-15:  74  pacM  to. 

.  fO-1:  n  pacad  to. 

.  237-4:  npaoal  to. 
.  43-10;  tl  pacaN  to. 
.  251-0;  m  paoad  to. 

.  5f-0;  m  pacat  to. 


.51-0:100: 
.  57-0:  m 


.t3-22t:7l| 

249-42;  K I 

26-31:  54  a| 


.  6-55:M 

.  2-61:  97  I 

.  16-47:  75  t 

.  S5-7:npamtto. 


.1-53:17 

.  1M3:  70 
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otmnmummmi* 


mm^mt.m»m. 


TiWnIi 


il  HfS. 


W   SrtI  Snrtr  Imitmm  il  IHl  CMb  aH*Ml  n«M«  priMi  i 


Ik.  172.  My 

Ik  |74,  Mr 

lh.k7S.Jl» 


|«1W. 
irflW.MMHfeibMkI 

0    ficMSWi^  «■■*■*  i*  MP-.  *!■■■■■  k  M 

a  kM  iHritr  immtmm  il  1X7.  hwTtWw  mh^mI  k  Wtf  pqni 
tai «  Hi  CMMi  M  ■<  iNn  ki  l|ga  IM»  Mlif  I 

a  Srt<lw»lkM<Mkilll0.hiScpMWii*i 
■■  IMR IHW*  Mb  tfU  JMgt  UM  «■■  ka  tai 

a  Mri  inritr  lkM«Mk  il  1117.  Mm  mm^mt  k 

»  ]MHSn|r*H«MkrilK7.  MtaBaM^MikimMinnltB 
tl.  11" 


t.  IteSk  HJL  if7S 

i.  19SS.  ML  6675 

».  196S,  H.».  667S 

S,  IKJ.  Hi  i67S_ 

J.1!*5,H.I.6*75 

l),  13^  HX  12ML. 
1^  IK/.  HJL  12N0.- 

II,  1167,  H.I.  UM. 

17. 1117.  HJL  IIMO. 

17, 1167,  HJL  12010 

17,  1167.  HX  12000. 

21. 1167.  HJL  12000 

21. 1167.  HJL  12000. 

I.  Hn.  21. 1167,  HJL  12000... 


NolMNw.  21,  1167.  H.IL  12000... 
Nd.342.Hw.  21. 1167.  HLIL  12000... 


16-76 
71-11 


416-3 


1-21;  17 

214: 100  )mM  kr 

2M;  K  tmmt  kr.. 

11-10: 64  port  kr 

13-14;  U 

112-1:  HikMlkr 

24-4: 16  pmrt  ki 


.  IS-41: 76 1 
.  SO-11: 02  mm  kr. 
.  1S-4I:76| 
.1-53:171 


55-7:  H  mm  kr. 
234-2:  n  mm  kr. 
13-29;  61 1 


22-4;  15  mm  kr. 
4-22:15 


ii«a\ 

■*MMi  tm\  m  iKmm  kkiwiiliikinktMMtMl 

ImMTJ  IMrt  kMM  «  «omO  k  «l  12H  PMMl  kCMM 


MC  Nw.  21. 1167,  H.I.  12000- 
m.  M7.  Ik).  21, 1167.  HJL  12000- 


30-49     5-21;  11 

23-3:92 

U-l:75 


.  15-37;  71 

.  31-15:  72 
25-21:53 


pHOHl  IV. 


.}-4S;^!4 
.6-42:11 


;  rf  1167.  tai«  I 


Ikkii 


M  alkr  iMk  NoiWI.  Dm.  21.  IK7.  HJL  12100.. 


2I-S2     14-10:  SO 


.7-«;16fnMli 


%  «M*Mk  if  1167. 1«t  aMtart  koM*!  ki  I 

S  iMlckqr  aril  ■■  MkM  •  IM  k  lN»  ta  8,000  kC.400 1*  )w 
M  IriM aoArlMiMk rf  1K7.  ImB koMi  ta^i 


I   SMkNB.341,Nw.  21. 1167,  H.IL  12000-  50-23     14-10:  SI  »K«t  kr.. 


Sm*Noi3SO.Hw.  22. 1917. 


Nt.l7S:OK.5.  IKS.  HJL  13270. 
HlLJl7i.DK.S.  IKl. 


71-t 
34-51 


23-4;  tS 
33-5:17 


.31-13: 73  >KMlkr. 

.  5^2:  96  BMMll  for. 
.  1-51:  M 


iMklMCil. 

.     iMrilM.la|aH*Mkawi«SlMlkl5 

»   OmmuiKMiKttLUmmmtmpmmUmmi 
M  om\m/um%iStommaimt^im\fmmt 


33-4;  H  mmi  kr 

Na.b77,  lkc5.11i9.HJL13270--         41-41     1-21;  71  prari  «k«. 


iMk ri H krim ri 62  (SOkriHM). 

»  WkMiSrtltari^lHakaMKtaw 

»  Si«fcM%kBHiLlMKalkikaMKtai|i 

41  SrtlSnii  tM*!.  WHr  iMMi  k  oiiSii  aM^Ml  k  Mk 
rmUmwStm  mmm  k  kiMli  Mki  ari  hot  >»■— I  Mrian  ari 


I  Nol  179.  ta.  5.  IWl.  HJL  13270..- 

riM-  SMk  Nol  30.  Ikr.  12,  1171 

■  SS    Hmi  Ndl  to,  kv.  16,  1171,  H.(.  4690 ...... 

Ni.  157,  k«  22.  1971,  HJL  1 

I  Nl  26/,  Jw  W,  Un.  HJL  15390.. 

•  30. 1972.  HJL  15310. 

1 30. 1172.  lUL  15390- 

I.  km  30,  1172.  HJL  15310- 

Nd.  40.  S«L  30. 197t  HJL  1 


73-14 
12-0 
310-3 

211-132 
2<M< 

12-4 

t3-2S3 

302-35 

29-25 

11-5 
391-20 

66-1 
3K-3t 


23-14: 12  fMiil  kr. 
31-ftllOfMaikr. 
150-3: 10  iir 


11-42:  79  t 
.  40-13:  75  mtt  kr. 


:  44-0;  100  mm  kr! 

.  210-4;  100  I 


112-14;  64  mm  kr. 
17-21:  55  I 


176-61:  72 
3-45:94 


34-4;  H  paort  kr 

13-73;  54  IK 

101-21: 79  pawl  kr. 

10-12:  55  paca«  «! 

33-1;  17  jaca*  kr-. 
161-iS:  Spacal  kr 
24-6:  H  jpca*  kr-. 
121-)4:  90  paca*  kr 


41^);  100 1 
.20-110: 10  paca<i|i 
.  194-7: 97  pacatkr. 

19-13:  59  paeal  kr. 


35-4;90pa«a<kr. 
.  223-5;  M  pacail  kr. 
42-2:  K  area*  kr. 
257-24;  iTpacail  kr. 


k*alH  k  aiaki  vpaMai  Ml  rf  pMHl  laaaai 
31  UM  Sh%  tairi*  l*i  k  Mk  Grii  aMiMri  k  ntonnl  ta 
ok  «aa  hNk  ■■■■■*<  Ir  <■■■■»■*"*•  k  caaMH  pki  k 


No.  CH.  (kt  21. 1177 

ND.|699,0cl26.19n.HJLI346. 

lk.1700.(M.  26. 1977.  HJL  9346. 

Nt.;701.  Oct  26, 1177.  HJL  1346. 

Nl  704.  (kt  27. 1177.  HJL  1141. 


27. 1177,  HJL  lia. 

27, 1977.  HJL  9346. 
.  2,  1177,  H.R.  1346- 


310-31  124-14;  M  paean  kr. 

136-211  76-63;  55  pacaHkr... 

116-221  122-15:  n  paca«  kr. 

131-271  11-64;  52  paca«kr... 

261-149  131-1: 99  pacaM  kr_ 


.  256-25:  91 
.  60-211;  71 


74-206:  74 
63-207;  77 
.  129-141;  S3  paonl 


31 
31 


I   MM  Snril  taick»  M  ariai  k  kik  Mkai  aato  k  MBMl  ■• 
liBtodkH  k  Npat  I  Ml  MMaqr  1971 

I  Sriri  Snrik  tartr  Mai  «■■  k  kik  DaMi  aM*a«  «Mk| 
ama  bMfa.a«k|«  jMl  tai  «■  te  kr  mMi  «d  aaii^Mki 


3111.  Nn. 
612.  Hw. 
614,  Nw. 


3, 1177,  HJL  9346.. 


3. 1177,  HJL  1346- 
3, 1177,  H.1. 1346- 


57-3(3  44-17:69 


275-146   40-100:71, 

74-16     34-1;  97  paoM  kr. 

44-45    3-31;  11  pacaH  kr. 


13-266;  95  pacail 


.  235-46: 14  pacail  kr. 
.  40-15;  73  paca«  tar. 

.  41-14;  75  pacaH  kr. 


i  616,  Nar.  4, 1177,  HJL  1346. 


40-50     27-7;  79pacail  kr 

54-36     11-24;  69pBeMl<l*ll- 

34-51     2-31: 14 


H  617.  Ng> 
M1620.N(» 


4, 1977.  HX  9346. 
4, 1977.  H.1. 1346. 


57-21    30-3;  11  pacaH  kr. 
33-S3    25-7;  71  pacaH  kr. 


.  13-43:77 
.  43-12;  71 

.32-20:62 

.  27-25;  52 
.M6;IS 


Nt  621,  N)».  4, 1177.  H.IL  1346- 
Nt  622,  Ho».  4, 1177,  H.R.  1346- 


SaiikNi 


623.  Ng».  4, 1177,  HX  1346.- 
Ni  627,  ttm.  4, 1177,  KR.  1346.- 


51-21  12-20: 63 

71-4  3O-«;100 

42-41  2-29;  94 

50-21  U-IS;  51 


.  47-1;  IS  paean  tar. 
.  49-4;  92  paean  tar. 

.  39-12;  76  paean  kr. 

.  39-6;  17  paean  kr. 
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CMpmari 


mu.m.mfu        TMNk 


3*    SocM 


I  kaMaki 


IHni  niaia  k  kaiei^O  aaean  ta  *awi  kr  tmnnmm  ari  ipi*! 
36   SnI  Smtr  Amok  ifiiai  arita  k  Mk  Taw  aN*Ml  k  pmHi 
akHMMaa  ari  anl  la  piipMb  *  i  m>*  mmmtm  kMrilpIki  ta|- 
km  iMgg||_ 

aiEBi  mOmwl  raMCHE.  TWmm  St 

3*    ShH  Snrtr  HMNkt  hpi«  ta 
3A   SnM  Smik  Hmkm.  IMd  ta 
U   SnI  Swrt»  vSSimmmm 
PwMb  ■ohKmi  to  nlinMi  to  Mfk. 
2A   SMHSnnhfDlHH(yawan^l«ii 

aan  k  tal  taalk  k  ■  aai  kaiW  paean  a  «nlkd  ■Btan' MB 

gl  100  Brian  k  tamm  wmtmm  mt  15  paean  k  bbMb  It 
21   SKMSart»  tmrna  ii  i  In  li  ■iliiili mmmm  k  lat  I 

laalb  k  IW  pwcan/la  aatai'  w|t         _ 
21   Swkl  SwaHf  AMNy  aRBdnans.  kiik  aBrtBri  k  dai  la|a 

k  BHr  aoaB  Milas. 
38   Scda  SoHlii  *Mk  bbBbml  Mka  MBlaan  *klk| 

■MiriB  M  Bpaa  eaMMtai  la  HlBCI  k  SS  ni4  ta 


e"ta 


ajjpd  k  SS  P^wl.ta 


tkSSpvaita 


al  teHjMr  1H3  mm  kapakkawan  pnam  tar^BaaJTtaalk 
I   oSSILiriHta  inMriS  BBtaian  tani«n»%ta  ri  la  SS 


I  Na  121.  Nar.  4, 1177. 

Nl  cm.  Har.  4. 1177.  HX  IM_ 

I  Hn  mjta.  4. 1177.  NX  1141 

I  Hi.  IK,  Ok.  15.  in7.  HX  nn-. 

Na  712.  Bk.  15.  lin.  HX  B«— 
Nl.  477.  l«t  i  1171.  NX  32K-.- 

Ni.ll.ta.K.  IKO,  MX3^X  — 
Nl^2.kiLl0.11II.HX3^K— . 

Ni23.kKK.  11II.HX32K  — 

Nil  24.  ta.  31.  IMl  HX  32K 

Ni  25,  ta.  31,  IKO,  HX  32K 

Hi^  26,  ta.  31,  IKO,  HX  32X 

Nii27,ta.31,  lin.HX32X— . 

».  im.  1  Ob  ta. 


44-S     1I-I:H 
41-21     1-11:71 


^_     9-15: 13  pacta  bM.. 

51-21     17-14;  SSjMBMk-l 


42-25 

iS-iis  x^mtitrnmiiSr. 

23S-1I2   lll-K7S|aBrikr^ 


70-23    25-12:  K I 
24-71     17-21:  ill 


SBtaNi.SO, 
1. 


SBta  NUM.  Jaa  23.  IKl,  HX  ; 
taai  Ni  104,  tai  25.  IHl.  HX  3112— 
Hbb  Nl  IK.  kB  25.  IHl.  NX  ; 
Naat  Hi  IK,  tai  25.  Ml.  NX  : 


47-47  7-31:  K 

14-50  1-2676 

42-45  27-7;  71 

60-27  30-4:  a  I 

17-1  35-1:  H I 

IMS  Ml:  IN 

45-S3  4-41:12 

210-217  l-lll:« 

211-2H  UI-0:1K 

216-212  lH-0;  IH 


I  la.. 
Ikr. 


HX  *  IKl 
I  Art  k  tal  eta  a  SocM 
I M ol  IKl.  PBHBii ta 
W  li  IKl 


a  GDP  HtaiMl  (banUjIti  I) 
S22aaBa  Soda  Snrtir 


Hbb  Nl  107.  tat  25.  IKL  HX  : 
Naai  Hi.  111.  tat  25.  IKl.  NX  3112— 


214-2H   IK-0:  IK  pacta  kr.. 
217-211    UI-2:H  pacta  la.- 


28   SocklSocaily 
kr  caita  Mpani. 

28    Ta  M  ii  IKl.  M 
Satalr  aktaB  iBilb  k 

3A   TaMrilKl 


Mmb  Ni.  112,  tap  25.  IKL  HX  3112—       215-212   1K-1:K 


Hi.  113.  Jaa  25,  IKl,  HX  KC-. 
Hi.  114,  Jaa  25.  IKl.  HX  : 


Ik  247.  Jaa  31.  im,  NX  KC— 
Ni  IH,  Mr  16.  IKl,  NX  4242— 
Hi  145.  Jl#  21.  IKl.  H.  kl  111- 
ta  287.  M^  21.  im.  HX  4242— 
Ni  211.  tal  24.  IKL  NJ.  kl 


CBBNta  npat  1  ■  k  alMta  akrfBd  tanaB.  2lt 

28   Sotiil  Soort^i  aktaai  laata.  tatai  k  fiaait  caatanlta  il  i  aktata  Naa  II  117.  Jitr  3L  IKl,  HX  4331. 
n^ IhI ■■Him Mdi  to  vdv i cmohwh  nstolni  to  toly  nrivv MiHi 


f  11  ill  ^H^rik 

MOB  TmrnaH  ■— ■— 

28    Si«  Snrik  aktaa  taalk. 
liiiiililiilBkiBkaaktaB 
28 


I  kr 

28   Stall  Swn» 

2B_*5S  Sww»  aataa 

Cataaa  icivt 
28    SocM  Saal^  mmbm  baalili  OdoR  mmomi  taaMs  tai  caita  icdptak. 

Otaaaai  icpat 
2S    DOD  altataiB 

BiriiaCMBltaal    

ta  Mil  3  lan  al  Mata  Caiaai  tal  Mi  a  tata  a  SicW  Saoik  mH 

28   000  MtartataL  Btai  aKa  k  Mk 


MaklSnri  Snrih  OOU  il  7.4  pacta  tal  M 
ftjpicaanita  aktay  141  Mtaj  baaW  on. 

SMUf  OOU  H  7.4  pacta  Nta  M  pta  a 


taMki  tai  SicM 


NaaiNiLia.iitr31. 1M1.HX4331 

lata  Ni  214.  Sta.  24,  IKl.  Hi  Ki. 
321 

Hi  315;  Oct  15.  IKL  NX  4331  _ 

Na  4K.  Dk.  IS.  IKL  HX  4331-. 

Haa  Ni  315.  Doc.  li  im.  NX  4331— 

lata  Mi  17.  Ikr  IL  lie.  S.  2241 

Saak  Ni  IK,  ■«  12. 1H2, 1  2241 

Ni  lOL  Ikr  IMKL  t  2241 


232-IK  1»-5:17| 

117-lK  15^LK| 

•-I4  «-LK| 

51-45  51-L  K I 

415-13  171-10: » pacta  kr. 

52-41  4l-4:9lpaHlta_ 

IM  46-2;  K  pacta  kr— 

271-151  l»-21:HpMtakr. 

414-20  172-17;  II 
44-4;  K 


K-O  41-1;  IK 

K-O  50-0:  IK 

214-10  111-7:  K 

51-44  41-3;  94  pacta 


53-45     49-4;  92 

91-7       51-2;  K 


16191 


.  21-11;  K  paak  kr. 
.  42-2: »  pita  kr. 

.33-11;  77  pacta  kr. 
.  3l-7:Hjactakt. 
.  174-54:  Kiactakr. 
.  127-m51paa«kr. 


.  45-11:  a  I 
.  7-«Kpi 


K-ll:  71  pacta  kr. 

26-24:S2paaMla. 
.  15-31: 72  paok  «l 
.  31-23:  57  pacta  kr. 


.  S-LK 

.  3M:  n  paori  kr. 

.  41-$;a«actala. 
.  2a-2l:Rpaaril 

.  31-211;  17  pacta  a 
.  27-212;  H  paoa  I 

.2l-m:apactai 
.  2>-2«; «  pacta  I 


.  26-21La| 

.  47-111:  K I 
.  34-141:  n  I 


.  a-U:  71 1 
.  M4;1K| 
.229-3:K| 

■  4-42:111 
.43-2:KpMtato. 
.  1I5-»»I 


232-3:  K 
2-41:  H 


.  47-1:  IK  paoB  la. 
.  41-11;  IK  pacta  kr. 
.  231-3:  Kpaori  la. 
.  2-4L  e  pnta  «tal 


.  4-4L91 

.4M;H 


ADOmONAl.  VOTES 


CMMy  Md  itoKiipttw  il  Mb 


Nk«iL.lta.a«HNi 


a  1954.  Bknrtk  Btfa  fc  doa  *M>  a  ita  Haa  Ni  77.  Jaa  1. 1954  HI.  1366- 


1154.  baal  (MSI 
StaH SMlr taataakii  IKS.  tataai ' 
Ta  nkra  kdriri  15  paeta  SmM  Saaltf 
asoa  jnan  mbbibh.  hdmb  aicv  ann 
Dta  Itat/SaM  Saak.  lata ' 
Ota  IWI/SaJri  Saalr.  laaR 
DM  IWL  CBAtad  10  pacta  Sidri  Saartif 
htail  Dta  0*1.  tan  ~ 


2* 
2A 
2* 
2A 
2A 
2A 
2A 

»  .. 

ntotoibMMs 30 jMwil ^  -^j. 

2A    Mnl  Ml  Chii|.  GMtoiMd  20  fMHl  SodU  Skw% 

2A     VMiM/SOflH  SUVn.  BHMK  toCNM.  GHMMOI  NHf 

2A   IMat/SKM  Smitr.  BaaM  kcMB  Cakiaa  laat. 

........     .     _        ^-jjjji 


ilSl 


2A    Ota  bai 
pvcnt 


Naa  Ni  71  Jaa  1. 1154  HX  1316 

It Nmm  Mi  J[«  27,  Ite  HX  6175 

taOB Sata  Ni  Ok.  lUlB  S  13270 

pmLlaaii-.  Haa  Ni  Ok.  15.  UK  NX  IMK— — . 

-  Mi  23  tai.  12. 1171  HX  46H 

Hi  24  tar.  16, 1171  HX  400 

Ni  2  tar.  16. 1171  HX  46K 

k  kta  Mac  StalMi  k  Ctadi  aataan  Sata  Ni  2K  Ma  a.  1172  HI.  153H— 

Mi  272  Ma  a.  1172  HX  15310-.. 

Mi  4U,  Oct  17. 1172.  HX  1 

Ni  567  Oct  17, 1172  HX  1 

.  Ma  27. 1173  hX  Mil 


I  kr  117& 


k  pal  Ita  alkd  k  1974  I  5.6 


270-76  171-5;  97 

356-4  111-2:  K 

307-116  7041:51 

68-22  11-20:  53 


7»-0 

ao-3 

71-U 


177-1:  W 

37-0;  IH  ptata  kr. 

37-0:lMpaarikr. 

150^  a  paeta  kr. 

31-«:apMtakr- 


71-3  36-l:17BRtakr— 

305-1  129-i;  100  pacta  kr- 

61-0  24-1:  IH  pacta  kr_ 

K-7  33-7;  a  pacta  kr— 


;-7La 
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Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
httk  the  ranalnder  of  my  time. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHIUS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
eelebrattnc  today  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  Social  Security.  It  is  a  system 
never  intended  to  be  the  cure-all 
answer  to  retirement  needs.  Tet,  it  has 
beonne  the  front  line  of  financial  de- 
fense for  millions  of  elderly  people  In 
the  United  SUtes. 

Though  we  celebrate  50  years  this 
June,  the  process  was  actually  set  in 
motion  a  year  earlier.  On  June  8, 1934. 
President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  a 
special  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Oreat  Depression.  In  that  message. 
Roosevelt  said.  "Among  our  objectives 
I  place  the  security  of  the  men. 
women,  otnd  children  of  the  Nation 
first" 

Today,  it  all  sounds  so  basic,  ss 
though  it  could  not  be  any  other  way. 
But  50  years  ago.  things  were  consider- 
ably dlfferoit.  Some  18  million  people 
of  all  ages  were  on  relief.  For  10  mil- 
lion workers,  the  only  Jobs  were  public 
service  employment.  Millions  had  lost 
their  life  savings. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. FJ>Jl.'s  commitment  to  security 
had  something  of  an  unfamiliar  ring. 
The  fint  State  old-age  pension  law  in 
this  country  had  been  enacted  Just  11 
years  earlier.  By  the  time  F  J}  Jl.  was 
elected  in  1932.  only  14  States  had 
such  pension  laws.  By  1935.  38  States 
had  these  laws,  but  the  average 
monthly  payment  was  Just  $15. 

The  bleak  days  of  the  depression 
were  very  bleak  for  the  elderly.  But 
they  were  just  as  dim  for  the  young.  It 
Is  true  that  45  States  had  made  some 
provision  for  mothers  with  dependent 
children.  But  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  said  they  were  serving  less 
than  one-third  of  those  eligible.  There 
was  no  imiformlty.  In  some  States, 
only  a  few  counties  complied  with  the 
law.  In  other  States  the  monthly  bene- 
fit was  less  than  $8. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  one  of  the 
memorable  passages  of  the  Finance 
Committee  report,  we  find  these 
words: 


■Alb  Nt/Mi/M  Ni.  < 


ttmimMUi 


The  beaii  of  any  program  for  MCtsl  secu- 
rity muat  be  the  child.  All  psrU  of  the 
Sodml  Seolrity  Act  are  In  a  verjr  real  aenae 
measures  fSr  the  security  of  children. 

Certainly  we  understand  that  today 
better  than  ever.  The  children  the 
Senate  siioke  of  in  1935  are  all  ap- 
proachlntf  Social  Security  retirement 
age  todasj.  The  investment  their  par- 
ents mad4  during  the  darkest  financial 
hour  in  otu*  country's  history  has  paid 
off. 

Those  lame  children  continued  to 
invest  to  Ibring  security  to  their  own 
retirements  and  those  that  follow. 

It  has  not  been  easy.  For  decades. 
Social  Security  was  the  pride  and  Joy 
of  the  Ni^on.  a  Federal  program  that 
worked  a|id  worked  well.  In  the  last 
decade,  toe  program  has  been  through 
some  hard  times,  victimized  by  eco- 
nomic forces  beyond  its  controL 

It  is  a  measure  of  how  highly  we 
value  the  Bodal  Security  contract  that 
we  literally  bailed  the  system  out  and 
made  it  sfife  financially  weU  into  the 
next  centiry. 

The  Sooal  Seciulty  system  has  been 
described  by  its  critics  in  many  cre- 
ative ways.  Some  think  of  it  as  noth- 
ing more  ^han  an  income  transfer  pro- 
gram. 

The  tn^  is.  it's  much  more  than 
that.  It  la  a  pledge  of  faith  and  honor 
the  NaUob  has  made  to  itself.  It's  an 
ongoing  ekample  of  the  kind  of  people 
we  are.  We  cared  enough  for  our  chil- 
dren 50  ^ears  ago  to  make  sure  they 
had  financial  protection.  That  com- 
mitment lemains  in  place  today. 

Fifty  years  otgo,  we  saw  millions  of 
hardwornng  Americans  all  but  wiped 
out  on  tie  eve  of  their  retirements. 
The  Senate  enacted  the  basic  Social 
Security  program  as  a  commitment  to 
the  Natlpn's  elderly  so  that  thfy 
be  relegated  to  poverty, 
commitment   remains   in 


ity  Is  not  charity.  It  is 
of  American  vision  at  its 
best  and  I  join  in  saluting  it  today 
with  a  renewed  pledge  to  do  all  neces- 
sary to  keiep  it  safe  and  strong. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  is  on 
the  floon  I  understand  he  wants  to 
commenti  Our  time  is  going  to  expire 
at  11  ajiL.  so  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  [IiOHlsiana  is  recognized 
for  1  minute,   i 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating this  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Senate's  passage  of  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  on  June  19, 1935. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  adopted 
at  a  time  of  crisis  in  this  coimtry— at  a 
time  when  some  were  questioning 
whether  our  fundamental  institutions 
were  ci4>able  df  coping  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  2mh  century.  In  shaping 
the  Social  Security  Act.  the  Senate 
and  the  Housq  of  Representatives  and 
the  admlnlstraltion  of  President  PYank- 
lin  Roosevelt  worked  together  to  pro- 
vide a  resounqing.  affirmative  answer 
to  those  questions.  The  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935  tmnslated  the  boudc  good 
sense  of  American  society  into  a  prac- 
tical solution  io  the  problems  of  eco- 
nomic security  for  those  who  face  the 
problems  of  old-age  and  unemploy- 
ment omd  for  children  in  need.  Subse- 
quent amendments  have  added  similar . 
protections  mr  those  who  have 
become  severely  disabled. 

The  central  jtheme  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  the  very  traditional 
American  conoept  that,  insofar  as  pos- 
sible, people  dhould  provide  for  thete 
own  economic  security.  Thus,  the  larg- 
est Social  Security  Act  programs  are 
the  social  insurance  programs  which 
are  funded  by  contributions  from 
workers  omd  t|ieir  employers  with  the 
understanding!  that  those  workers  ac- 
quire benefit  rights  for  themselves  and 
their  families  f«ainst  the  perils  of  old- 
age,  disability,  and  unemplojrment. 
These  prograqis  are  supplemental  by 
public  assistance  programs  to  provide 
for  those  who  lare  needy  but  who  have 
been  imable  t^  earn  sufficient  protec- 
tion imder  tlie  social  insurance  pro- 
grams. I 

These  Social  Security  Act  programs 
have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  contin- 
ue to  form  a  vital  part  of  the  economic 
security  for  al]  Americans. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  when  my  father  was  in  the 
Senate,  he  campaigned  for  a  broad 
program  to  p'ovide  for  the  needs  of 
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the  less  fortunate  in  this  country.  He 
was  one  of  those  to  vote  for  the  Social 
Security  bill  at  that  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia,  if  I  can  engage  him  for  Just  a 
moment,  how  much  I  appreciate  his 
personal  reflections  about  the  earlier 
times  in  his  life  and  the  formative 
matters  that  make  him  what  he  is 
today,  and  for  his  Judgment  and  his 
concern  about  and  commitment  to 
Social  Security  and  other  similar  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  that  only  by  knowing  what 
life  has  been  like  for  so  many  people 
in  our  country,  and  what  it  is  lilce 
today  for  so  many  people,  that  we  are 
able  to  really  understand  how  very  im- 
portant programs  like  Social  Seciirity 
are  for  allowing  people  to  have  some 
measure  of  dignity  and  decency  in 
their  lives  and  even  the  ability  to  live 
on  an  adequate  income. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  and  many  of  us  here,  greatly  ap- 
preciate those  kinds  of  personal  reflec- 
tions, because  they  undergird  and  give 
meaning  to  this  whole  discussion.  I 
have  had  members  of  my  family  in 
previous  generations  end  up  in  the 
poorhouse,  which  was  a  condition 
across  this  cotmtry  not  isolated  to  any 
one  region  or  State.  The  pain,  the  suf- 
fering, and  the  indignity  that  older 
persons  experience  when  they  are 
unable  to  be  self-supporting  or  able  to 
even  meet  the  basic  necessities  of  life 
are  probably  maybe  the  most  heart- 
rending circumstances  we  see  in  our 
society. 

So  I  again  thank  the  Senator  for 
sharing  with  the  Senate  those  observa- 
tions taken  from  his  own  life,  and  I 
value  what  he  has  said  very  much. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
historic  year  for  it  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Today,  we  note  one  of  the  critical 
dates  relating  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Program,  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Senate  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  bill  (HJl.  7260).  It  was 
on  June  19,  1935,  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6  the  legisla- 
tion that  was  later  signed  into  law  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
August  14. 1935. 

Many  have  claimed,  with  much  Justi- 
fication, that  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  the  greatest  piece  of  domestic  legis- 
lation ever  to  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress.  There  is  no  greater  measure 
of  the  importance  of  this  legislation 
than  to  consider  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  received  the  vital  bene- 
fits which  the  Social  Security  Act  has 
provided  over  the  last  five  decades.  It 


was  2  years  after  the  enactment  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  in  1937,  that  bene- 
fits first  became  available  to  workers 
in  industry  and  conunerce,  about  60 
percent  of  all  working  persons.  Over 
the  years.  Social  Security  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  almost  all  worldng 
persons,  their  spouses,  and  minor  chil- 
dren, and  the  benefits  have  been  ex- 
panded from  the  basic  retiranent  pro- 
grams to  include  survivors'  and  dlsabfl- 
ity  benefits  in  the  event  of  personal  or 
famfly  tragedy. 

BCr.  President,  aU  of  this  fails  to 
mention  the  other  critical  programs, 
not  usually  referred  to  as  "Social  Se- 
curity," but,  nonetheless,  integral 
parts  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  are  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs,  the 
Black  Lung  Benefits  Program,  the 
Supplemental  Security  IiKxmie  Pro- 
gram [SSI],  the  Unenu>loyment  Insur- 
ance Program,  and  the  numerous 
public  assistance  and  welfare  services 
including  the  Aid  to  Family  with  De- 
pendent Children  Program  lAFDCl. 
the  Medicaid  Program,  maternal  and 
child-health  services,  and  the  block 
grant  to  the  States  for  social  services 
(tlUe  XX). 

As  we  coDunemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  initial  passage  of  this 
important  legislation,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  basic  Social  Se- 
curity Retirement,  Surylvors,  and  Dis- 
ability Program,  which  is  the  badc- 
bone  of  the  whole  act,  represents  a 
commitment  and  solemn  compact  be- 
tween both  current  and  future  genera- 
tions and  the  Federal  Govenmient.  As 
the  largest  program  of  the  Federal 
Government,  it  represents  the  major 
commitment  to  the  wooing  men  and 
women  who  have  built  this  country 
and  those  who  will  chart  our  Nation's 
course  well  into  the  next  century.  It  is 
our  Job  as  the  elected  representatives 
of  woiidng  xaen  and  women  and  their 
children  as  well  as  those  in  their  re- 
tirement years  to  assure  that  Social 
Security  remains  strong  and  continues 
to  provide  the  fssentlal  benefits  on 
which  one  out  of  seven  Americans  now 
depend. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  during 
this  important  commemorative  year, 
dists'esslng  proposals  are  receiving  sup- 
port within  Congress  to  reduce  the 
criUeal  benefits  on  which  almost  37 
million  Americans  depend.  I  make  ref- 
erence to  the  various  sharp  attacks  on 
Social  Security  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  to  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  Senate-passed  budget 
resolution  calling  for  a  l-yeou*  ellmlrut- 
tion  of  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  Social  Security  beneficiaries.  Con- 
trary to  some  of  the  views  which  have 
been  expressed  within  this  Chamber, 
this  proposal  is  not  a  "freeze."  but  a 
real  cut  in  current  benefit  levels  which 
are  simply  adjusted  annually  to  reflect 
the  erosion  in  bujring  power  created  by 
inflation  in  the  previous  year. 


What  is  perhaps  most  distressing  is 
that  this  cut  in  the  form  of  a  1-year 
elimination  of  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment for  Social  Security  would  result 
In  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  el- 
derly poor.  liTHmin>t.ing  the  COLA  ad- 
justment, which  is  designed  to  keep 
the  buying  power  of  the  benefit  the 
same  in  the  face  of  inflation,  would 
cut  about  $18  a  month  off  of  that  av- 
erage benefit  of  $412  a  month— a  lot  of 
money  for  those  who  rely  on  Social 
Security  as  their  sole  or  prixxuu7 
source  of  income.  When  considered  to- 
gether with  the  average  $125  a  month 
in  out-of-po^et  costs  for  health  care, 
not  to  mention  the  rising  cost  of  gas. 
electric,  and  phone  bills,  it  becomes 
clear  how  important  it  is  for  our  sen- 
iors to  receive  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment in  their  Social  Security  benefits. 
The  best  estimate  Is  that  310.000  sen- 
iors—together with  160.000  nonelderly 
Social  Security  beneficiaries— would  be 
pushed  below  the  poverty  line  as  a 
result  of  a  1-year  COLA  freeze.  In  ad- 
dition, this  is  a  permanent  cut  that 
will  cost  the  average  benefidary  about 
$1,200,  and  the  average  couple  over 
$2,000  through  the  year  1990.  All  of 
this  fails  to  mention  that  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  have  alrauiy  been  drasti- 
cally cut,  over  $100  billion  during  the 
pout  4  years. 

So  this  is  a  critical  time  of  testing.  I 
hope  Congress  and  poutlcularly  the 
budget  conference  committee,  will 
stand  firm  behind  Social  Security  com- 
mitments to  the  needs  of  the  people  In 
the  country  represented  by  that  pro- 
gram and  will  maintain  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  which  provides  no 
increase  in  benefits  but  only  makes  up 
for  the  loss  that  inflation  has  taken 
away  in  previous  years. 

I  asked  some  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  the  drafters  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty COLA  cut  how  they  plaimed  to  deal 
with  this  sizable  increase  of  new  elder- 
ly poor— an  almost  8-peroent  IrKrease. 
The  answer  to  that  question  was  "to 
put  them  on  welfare."  even  though 
that  is  ejcactly  what  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system  was  originally  designed  to 
prevent.  And  the  small  increase 
hidden  deep  within  their  budget  for 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
[SSIl  Program,  the  Federal  Welfare 
Program  designed  to  supplonent 
Social  Security  benefits  for  extremely 
low-income  beneficiaries,  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  offset  the  COLA  cuts,  in 
fact  about  70  percent  of  low-income 
seniors  won't  even  receive  an  SSI  ben- 
efit. 

In  this  inux>rtant  50th  year  of  the 
Social  Security  program,  we  should  be 
working  together  to  help  restore  faith 
in  the  Program's  future  and  not  be 
considering  ways  to  reduce  the  deficit 
on  the  backs  of  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  who  have  already  more 
than  contributed  their  fair  share.  This 
should  be  the  year  that  Social  Securi- 
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ty  is  removed  from  the  unified  budget 
so  we  no  longer  have  to  drag  our 
senior  and  disabled  dtiaens  through 
the  budget  process  when  their  pro- 
gram Is  already  building  surpluses 
that  wUl  be  quite  large  in  only  a  few 
years. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
the  celebration  during  this  Important 
commemorative  year  and  woric  on 
ways  to  help  improve  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  and  not  cut  back  on  this 
vital  promise  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
upon  signing  the  Social  Security  Act 
into  law  50  years  ago.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt said  that  this  legislation  was  "a 
cornerstone  in  a  structure  which  is 
being  built  but  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete, protecting  Americans  from  the 
hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  life."  Mr. 
President,  history  has  proven  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Over  the 
years,  the  scope  of  the  program  and 
the  security  it  provides  has  grown  im- 
mensely. Today,  more  than  37  million 
Americans  receive  some  form  of  Social 
Security  assistance,  making  it  the  larg- 
est domestic  program  that  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal  Government. 
Over  115  million  workers  are  currently 
contributing  to  the  system,  thereby  as- 
suring future  assistance  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  act  was 
originally  signed  into  law  50  years  ago 
It  was  Intended  to  provide  monetary 
.assistance  to  retired  workers.  It  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Depression  and  re- 
flected the  need  of  our  coimtry  to 
transform  itself  from  a  largely  agrari- 
an society  to  a  highly  industrialized, 
specialized  society  in  which  events  are 
often  shaped  by  actions  well  beyond 
the  economic  control  of  our  Nation's 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  system  was  first 
expanded  in  1939,  a  year  before  any 
benefits  were  actually  transferred  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  original  act,  to 
provide  that  benefits  would  be  paid  to 
the  survivors  and  dependents  of  work- 
ers. The  act  remained  fairly  constant 
until  1956  when  disability  Insurance 
was  added  to  protect  disabled  workers. 
The  1960's  saw  the  act  expanded  agiUn 
as  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Pro- 
grams were  added  to  provide  medical 
Insurance  for  our  Nation's  elderly,  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status,  and 
to  the  indigent.  In  the  early  1970's  the 
Medicare  Program  was  extended  to 
provide  medical  insurance  to  the  blind 
and  the  disabled,  and  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  [SSI]  Program 
was  added  to  provide  thtf  first  assur- 
ance by  the  Federal  Government  that 
a  limited  level  of  benefits  would  be 
available  to  the  poor  elderly,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled. 

Mr.  President,  recently,  the  Social 
Security  Program  has  come  under 
attack  from  a  number  of  parties.  Many 
of  these  criticisms  came  as  a  general 
outgrowth  of  our  Nation's  economic 


condition  and  its  impact  on  the  pro- 
gram. 9or  example,  in  the  1970's  and 
early  IMO's  our  country's  unemploy- 
ment rf te  was  high  and  inflation  was 
raging.  These  combined  conditions 
strained  the  fiscal  health  of  the 
system  and  questioned  its  ability  to 
provide,  income  security  to  our  Na- 
tion's ^derly.  Congress  realized  this 
situatic^  and  responded  by  providing 
that  tMnefits  would  be  subject  to  a 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  thus  protect- 
ing reci)ients  from  the  rages  of  infla- 
tion. In  1983.  Congress  fine  tuned  the 
program  to  assure  its  continued  fiscal 
viability  well  into  the  21st  century.  A 
recent  report  of  the  Social  Security 
Tniste^  confirms  the  success  of  the 
1983  amendments.  It  now  appears  that 
the  system  wiU  remain  solvent,  and.  in 
fact,  wdl  actually  run  a  surpliis  in  the 
year  20|4. 

Mr.  president,  the  numbers  also 
clearly  demonstrate  how  this  comer- 
stone  has  grown  during  the  past  50 
years.  Today,  nearly  37  million  Ameri- 
cans receive  monthly  cash  payments 
from  the  Social  Security  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  Bureau,  if  there 
was  no  Social  Security  system.  17  mil- 
lion more  Americans  would  be  living 
below  the  poverty  line  today,  9.7  mil- 
lion of  which  would  be  age  65  or  older. 
When  the  Social  Security  system  was 
developed  50  years  ago,  more  than 
two-tfaifds  of  all  elderly  Americans 
had  no  j  means  of  support  other  than 
the  godj^  graces  of  family  and  friends. 
Today,  nearly  85  i>ercent  of  all  elderly 
Americans  have  income  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  Mr.  President,  in  1980,  7  out 
of  10  dderly  people  relied  solely  on 
Social  Security  for  at  least  one-half  of 
their  iiicome  and.  in  1981.  one  out  of 
five  elderly  Americans  relied  on  Social 
Security  as  their  only  means  of  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  I^vsident,  in  many  respects,  the 
Social  Security  system  reflects  what  is 
best  atabut  America.  It  has  formed  a 
strong  bnd  continuing  bond  between 
the  old  and  the  young,  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  between 
beneficiaries  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  represents  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  woiicers  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  financial  security  of  oiu- 
elderly  citizens.  We  sho\ild  be  proud  of 
the  role  this  program  has  played  in 
protecting  our  senior  citizens  from 
poverty  and  thus  allowing  them  to 
enjoy  their  golden  years.  Consequent- 
ly, it  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  wish 
happy  birthday  to  the  Social  Seciirity 
system^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Social  Security  Pro- 
gram, ^tabllshed  in  1935  by  President 
D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  generally 
acknovAedged  by  historians  that 
Social  fiecurity  is  the  most  successful 
and  laslng  program  to  have  its  origin 
during  )^he  New  Deal. 
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The  Democratic  administration  of 
Franklin  Rojisevelt  was  a  watershed  in 
our  Nation's  history.  It  represented  a 
dramatic  chknge  in  the  philosophy  of 
government  [in  its  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  basic  needs  of  the 
poor  and  elierly.  The  Social  Security 
Program  was  perhaps  the  most  dra- 
matic illustiktion  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmmt's  commitment  to  care  for  the 
weakest  among  us. 

Social  Seciirlty  was  not  created  as  a 
welfare  program,  as  were  some  other 
programs  of  the  New  Deal  which  have 
long  ago  ceased  to  exist.  The  program 
was  designed  to  protect  the  Nation's 
woi^ers  in  their  old  age  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  same  workers  during 
their  productive  years.  It  is  a  system 
which  cannot  continue  to  function 
without  thejfaith  and  support  of  both 
the  Federal  Government  and  those 
who  pay  into  its  trust  funds. 

A  great  aeal  has  changed  in  our 
Nation  during  the  past  50  years. 
Women  havf  entered  the  work  force  in 
record  numbers,  costs  for  housing  and 
health  care  |iave  increased  dramatical- 
ly, and.tlia  population  is  aging.  In 
1935.  life  exMctancy  was  61.7  years.  In 
1983  life  expectancy  had  Increased  to 
74.7  years.  "These  changes  In  our  lives 
have  had  a  significant  effect  on  the 
Social  Security  Program. 

In  recent  years,  the  Congress  has  ad- 
dressed the  problems  facing  the  Social 
Security  Program.  Two  years  ago. 
Congress  passed  the  Social  Security 
Amendment!)  of  1983,  which  will 
assure  the  solvency  of  the  program  for 
the  next  75  years  under  all  but  the 
most  pesslEflstic  of  four  sets  of  as- 
simiptions  pn  which  estimates  are 
made.  We  must  continue  to  monitor 
Social  Security  to  make  sure  that  it 
will  function  effectively  for  future 
generations. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  50- 
year  commitment  to  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Program.  We  must  continue  to 
maintain  our  responsibility  to  those 
who  have  had  faith  in  the  program 
and  have  supported  it  throughout 
their  working  lives.  We  cannot  renege 
on  our  promise  to  the  elderly. 

In  closing^  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
add  my  name  to  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  Social  Security  Program 
since  its  inception  in  1935.  Those  of  us 
who  now  sorve  in  the  99th  Congress 
have  the  example  of  many  outstand- 
ing Membeik  of  the  House  and  Senate 
who  have  championed  the  program 
during  the  past  50  years.  I  will  contin- 
ue to  suppoft  this  important  program 
and  commend  all  who  have  worked  to 
ensure  its  future. 

A  lamm  id  thi  sxhatk  amd  tbx  social 
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Having  evolved  during  the  Great  De- 
pression to  promote  greater  economic 
seoirity,  the  act  had  as  its  primary  ar- 
chitect a  great  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

On  this  day,  50  years  ago,  the  Senate 
i4>proved  the  Social  Security  Act  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  6.  Although  coverage  has 
been  expanded  and  other  adjustments 
have  been  made,  only  mtnimai 
changes  have  occurred  since  the  pro- 
gram began  paying  benefits  in  1940. 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  our 
Nation.  Today.  Social  Security  is  the 
Nation's  largest  domestic  program.  It 
pays  monthly  cash  benefits  to  some  36 
million  people  and  touches  the  lives  of 
nearly  every  American.  Without  Social 
Security,  millions  of  our  retired  and 
disabled  workers  would  fall  into  pover- 
ty. 

I  am  pleased  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  courageous  act  taken  by 
the  98th  Congress  to  provide  assur- 
ance that  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds  will  be  solvent  well  into  the  next 
century. 

However,  I  have  been  very  disap- 
pointed with  this  administration's  con- 
tinuous attempt  to  dismantle  the 
Social  Security  Program.  Time  and 
time  again,  the  administration's 
budget  proposal  has  put  the  Defense 
Department  off  limits  to  any  cuts, 
while  simultaneously  proposing  to  cut 
or  eliminate  many  domestic  programs, 
including  Social  Security  and  other 
programs  which  aid  retired  and  dis- 
abled workers,  and  their  dependents 
and  survivors. 

While  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  have  been  put  forth  as  defi- 
cit reduction  measures,  they  have  not 
been  fair  in  deciding  how  to  spend  the 
taxpayer's  money  nor  have  they  been 
fair  in  where  to  make  a  dent  in  our 
massive  Federal  budget  deficit. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Senate  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  equity  as  we  consider  pro- 
grams to  assure  the  economic  seciulty 
of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  celebrating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Senate  passage  of 
legislation  which  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legis- 
lation in  the  history  of  the  n.S.  Con- 
gress—the legislation  which  estab- 
lished the  Old  Age  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. Little  was  it  known  in  1935  that 
this  retirement  program  would  become 
what  we  know  as  Social  Security 
Indeed,  each  of  us  has  a  stake  in  the 
financial  health  of  this  most  impor- 
tant retirement  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  a  phenomenal  success. 

Although  most  Americans  are  famil- 
iar with  Social  Security,  and  most 
working  citizens  are  enrolled  as  con- 
tributors in  this  program,  there  is  a 


great  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  scope  of  Social  Security.  In  gener- 
al terms,  Sodal  Security  usually  refers 
to  the  Old  Age  and  Stirvlvors  Program, 
the  Disability  Insurance  Proaram.  and 
part  A— or  hospital  Insurance— of  Med- 
icare for  which  the  Congress  has  es- 
tablished very  qjecific  eliglblUty 
standards.  Although  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  authorizes  a  number  of  other 
important  social  programs  and  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  su- 
pervisory responsibility  for  several  of 
them.  Social  Security  taxes— or  FICA 
taxes— are  used  to  finance  only  these 
three  programs.  All  others  are  paid  for 
with  general  revenues. 

When  it  was  first  established.  Social 
Security  was  designed  to  replace  a  por- 
tion of  the  earnings  that  were  lost  as 
the  result  of  a  person's  retirement.  Al- 
though over  the  years  its  mission  has 
expanded  to  provide  insurance  against 
the  loss  of  income  due  to  disability, 
death  of  a  spouse  or  parent,  and  the 
prohibitive  expenses  of  old  age  and 
disability,  the  programs  are  financed 
in  fundamentally  the  same  manner  as 
was  specified  by  the  1935  legldatlon. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  this  Chamber's  action  on 
Social  Security.  This  program  has 
worked;  it  has  provided  millions  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  citizens  with  a  retire- 
ment supplement:  and  is  probably  the 
single  most  important  factor  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  and  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  older  Ameri- 
cans over  the  last  half  century.  It 
should  bring  great  comfort  to  all 
Americans  to  know  that  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  program  is  assured 
for  decades  to  come.  I  yield  the  floor. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Btrd,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RacoRo:) 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  BCr.  President,  the 
Senate  passed  legislation  50  years  ago 
today  that  would  eventually  affect 
every  American  family.  That  legisla- 
tion, which  in  1985  will  provide  dignity 
and  financial  security  to  over  36  mil- 
lion retirees,  disabled  woriiers.  and 
their  dependents  and  survivors,  result- 
ed in  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  1935.  Social  Security  has  proven 
to  be  a  vltaUy  important  source  of 
income  to  families  when  their  earnings 
stop  or  are  rediioed  because  of  retire- 
ment, disability,  or  death. 

We  owe  many  thanks  to  the  far- 
sighted  leaders  who  initially  intro- 
duced this  landmark  legislation  in 
1935.  The  original  act  has  since  ma- 
tured into  a  complete,  secure,  and 
workable  program  upon  which  mil- 
lions of  Americana  strongly  depend.  It 
has  been  a  program  Important  to  the 
stability  of  American  society  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  In  which  we  may  all 
take  pride. 

"Planning  for  the  future"  may  most 
accurately  describe  Social  Security 
and  the  benefits  it  provides.  Without 


Social  Security,  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled, as  well  as  their  survivors,  would 
in  many  Instances  find  themselves  in 
hopeless  financial  difficulty.  On  this 
anniversary  of  such  an  important  and 
valuable  program,  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Social  Security. 

TKB  BOTH  AJIMIVUSAST  OP  ■OCIAL  SlCtnUTT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  50  yeara 
ago  the  Economic  Security  Act  was  in- 
troduced and  on  this  exact  day  50 
years  ago.  on  a  vote  of  77  to  6  the 
Senate  passed  the  legislation.  The 
House  had  already  voted  on  April  19, 
1935.  The  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  on  August  14.  1935  and  the  Social 
Security  Program  was  established. 

In  proposing  the  creation  of  a  Social 
Security  Program.  President  Roosevelt 
explained  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
create  new  and  strange  values.  But 
rather  to  build  upon  the  basic  values 
of  self-help,  mutual  aid,  insurance, 
and  the  incentives  to  worit  and  save. 
These  principles  still  underline  our 
support  of  this  system. 

Controversial  at  its  inception.  Social 
Security  is  now  considered  one  of  our 
most  successful  social  programs.  Social 
Security  has  literally  changed  the  face 
of  America  in  the  last  50  years.  People 
who  would  otherwise  be  among  our 
most  economically  vulnerable  groups— 
the  retired  aged,  widows  and  orphans 
and  the  totally  disabled— have  income 
they  can  count  on  month  after  month. 
Today,  Social  Security  is  the  largest 
single  Federal  domestic  program,  dis- 
pensing almost  $15  billion  in  benefit 
payments  each  month  to  some  36  mil- 
lion Americans,  or  1  out  of  7  in  the 
Nation. 

Currently  over  116  million  workers 
pay  Social  Security  taxes  and  total  ex- 
penditures for  the  program  will  exceed 
1200  billion  this  year. 

IfORX  BXCBR  LSOISLATIVB  ACTIVITUM 

Over  the  years,  the  program  has 
been  expanded  to  raise  payment  levels 
and  to  include  new  benefits.  Coverage 
has  been  enlarged  to  include  siurtvors 
and  children.  Retirement  benefits 
alone  were  provided  by  the  original 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  benefits 
for  dependents  and  survivors  by  the 
1939  amendments,  and  benefits  for  the 
dependents  of  disabled  workers  by  the 
1958  amendments.  The  Health  Insur- 
ance Program,  generally  known  as 
Medicare,  became  effective  on  July  1. 
1966. 

The  most  recent  major  legislative 
initiative,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  demonstrated  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  that  this 
program  now  enjojrs  in  the  Congress 
and  throughout  the  Nation.  My  col- 
leagues will  recall  the  serious  financial 
difficulties  which  faced  the  Social  Se- 
curity cash  benefit  programs  in  the 
early  1980's.  The  system  moved  closer 
and  closer  to  insolvency  as  proposals 
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to  balance  outgo  with  income  were 
subjected  to  harsh  political  attack. 

The  concerns  surrounding  Social  Se- 
ciulty  at  that  time  were  directed  at 
not  only  the  fears  that  the  program 
would  become  Insolvent,  placing  a 
great  many  individuals  at  financial 
risk,  but  also  that  the  payroll  taxes 
necessary  to  maintain  the  program 
had  become  so  burdensome  as  to  pro- 
vide a  true  disincentive  to  the  employ- 
ment of  particularly  low  wage  earners. 

As  a  result,  it  was  our  intention  to 
provide  for  a  broad-based  approach 
that  provided  for  adequate  financing 
without  placing  an  undue  burden  on 
any  single  group  of  beneficiaries  or 
taxpayers. 

Because  of  the  complexity  and  sensi- 
tivity of  the  debate  over  the  future  of 
Social  Security,  the  President  estab- 
lished a  15  member  Commission  to  de- 
velop proposals  for  reform.  The  Com- 
mission was  ably  chaired  by  Alan 
Greenspan,  chairman  and  president  of 
Townsend-Oreenspan  Co.  Also  includ- 
ed on  the  Commission  were  myself. 
Robert  A  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Co.  of  America, 
Mary  Falvey  Fuller,  management  con- 
sultant. Alexander  B.  Trowbridge, 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  Joe  O.  Waggonner, 
Jr.,  consultant.  Senator  Bnx  Arm- 
STOHC,  Senator  Jomr  Hmiz,  Lane 
Kirkland,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of  In- 
dustHal  Organizations.  Senator 
Damixl  Patrick  Mothihah.  Repre- 
sentative WiLLUM  AscHKR.  Robert  M. 
Ball,  visiting  scholar  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Social  Policy,  former 
Representative  Barber  Conable, 
former  Representative  Martha  E. 
Keys,  director  of  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  Association  of  Former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  Represent- 
ative CiATTDE  D.  Pepper. 

As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  had  the  responsibility  for 
the  legislation  that  was  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, and  as  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion. I  was  very  heartened  by  the 
degree  of  cooperation  and  flexibility 
demonstrated  by  my  colleagues  and 
many  of  the  interest  groups  with 
whom  we  met.  We  all  believe  a  unified 
effort  to  be  critical  in  order  to  achieve 
enactment  of  a  responsible  Social  Se- 
curity financing  bill.  Consensus  was 
reached.  The  bill  was  originally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  88  to  9  by  the  Senate  and 
final  conference  report  passed  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  14.  On  April  20.  1983  the 
bill,  H.R.  1900,  was  signed  Into  law. 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions  made  by 
the  President  and  Congress  in  1983, 
taxpayers  and  beneficiaries  alike  can 
feel  confidence  in  the  short-  and  long- 
term  viability  of  the  Social  Security 
system. 

CONCLDSION 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  role  the 
program  has  played  over  the  years  in 


helping  to  assise  seciirity  to  millions 
of  our  elderly  and  disabled  dtisnis.. 
Over  the  next  50  years  the  Nation  will 
have  to  accommodate  a  very  large  in- 
crease ti  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion th^t  is  aged.  It  is  vital  that  there 
be  greater  public  understanding  of 
how  the  system  works,  in  order  to  en- 
courage broader  and  more  Informed 
dlacussfcn  of  the  future  policies.  This 
annivei^ary  commemoration  wiU  help 
to  focuk  public  attention  on  the  pro- 
gram af  d  its  role  in  our  society. 

Join  together  to  celebrate  this 
It  milestone— the  50th  year  of 
Security  Program. 
[PRE88LER.  Mr.  President, 
today  ttuu>ks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
our  Social  Security  System.  On  June 
19  in  1935,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Social  Security  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6. 
creating  the  grandest  program  in  our 
Federal  Government's  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee,  I  am  very  close  to  the  con- 
cerns of  this  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
Social  Security  touches  the  life  of 
nearly  every  American.  Today,  36  mil- 
lion Americans  collect  benefits.  In  my 
home  filtate  of  South  Dakota,  17  per- 
cent of  the  population  currently  col- 
lects benefits  from  the  retirement 
trust  fivid. 

Perhaps  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram c^n  better  be  iUustrated  through 
the  wotds  of  a  South  Dakota  woman. 
She  recently  wrote,  and  I  quote:  "Our 
parents  are  not  second-rate  citizens. 
They  paid  their  dues  with  taxes,  hold- 
ing this  great  country  together  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  World  War 
II,  and  by  raising  us  to  be  productive, 
resiJonMble  citizens.  Are  our  elderly  to 
deny  tjiemselves  even  the  basics  of 
food  and  health  care?"  Without  Social 
Security,  these  basics  are  not  possible 
for  mapy  of  the  elderly  in  South 
Dakota!  and  throughout  the  entire 
Natlon.j 

It  pleases  me  to  see  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  paying  tribute  to  this  annl- 
versaryi  However,  a  great  many  people 
are  apprehensive  about  the  future  of 
the  Soitial  Security  System.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  contract  with 
our  senior  citizens.  We  must  fight  to 
ensure  that  this  contract  is  not 
broken4 

So  inf  closing,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
look  bapk  on  our  progress  of  this  past 
50  yeare,  let  us  not  forget  the  future. 
When  50  years  again  passes,  others 
should  be  able  to  stand  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  celebrate  the  100th  anniversa- 

Mr.  HENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  conimemorate  the  golden  anniver- 
sary of  Senate  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Social  Security  came 
about  In  large  part  because  of  the 
vision  ^f  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
hard  work  and  dedication  of  the 
Senate  I  Finance  Committee.  Since  its 
passage,  Social  Security  has  come  to 
symbolize  much  of  what  Americans 
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consider  go^  and  proper  about  the 
role  of  their*  Government. 

America  prospered  in  its  earliest 
days  through  its  faith  in  individuaUsm 
and  hard  worlL.  Disasters  might  occur, 
but  as  long  as  people  lived  among 
closely  knit[  families  and  with  strong 
personal  vajlues.  threats  to  security 
were  minimked.  The  belief  that  neigh- 
bor shouldj  help  neighbor  carried 
many  genetations  through  times  of 
adversity. 

As  our  cofmtry  became  increasingly 
industrialiMd.  both  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Gofemment  began  to  recog- 
nize that  tie  task  of  caring  for  the 
poor  and  bitrdened  could  not  always 
be  borne  by  individiials  alone.  The  im- 
portance of  a  critical  role  for  the  Gov- 
ernment became  painfully  obvious 
during  the  Depression  of  the  1930's. 
The  Great  Depression  proved  that  ex- 
isting methods  of  helping  people  in  fi- 
nancial distress  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate In  the{modem  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  Depression 
dramatized  |the  fact  that  Americans 
may  be  victims  of  factors  weU  beyond 
their  individual  control.  The  massive 
problems  oil  the  1930's  demanded  an 
aggressive,  imaginative  solution.  The 
catastrophe'  of  the  Depression  had 
wiped  out  mMch  of  the  lifetime  savings 
of  the  aged' and  had  reduced  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  those  wanting 
and  able  to  work.  For  many.  Govern- 
ment was  the  last  hope.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  had  a  dramatic  and  immedi- 
ate impact  op  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. It  not  only  helped  insure  their  se- 
curity, it  lifted  their  spirits. 

The  Social  Security  Act  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  vision  and 
leadership  of  President  Roosevelt,  but 
it  also  is  fitting  to  note  the  vital  con- 
tribution of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. President  Roosevelt  sent  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Security  to  i  Congress  on  January  17, 
1935.  After  I  several  months  of  hard 
work,  the  c<immlttee  reported  the  bill 
to  the  Senaoe. 

Accordingjto  the  committee's  report, 
the  Social  Security  Act  was  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  by  establishing 
a  system  of  old-age  benefits,  and  by 
enabling  the  States  to  make  more  ade- 
quate provisions  for  aged  persons,  de- 
pendent and  crippled  children,  mater- 
nal and  chid  welfare,  public  health, 
and  the  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment comp^isatlon  laws. 

The  legislation  fashioned  by  the  Fi- 
nance Con^iittee  was  history  maldng. 
The  resources  of  most  State  and  local 
govemn^ents  were  crippled  by  mount- 
ing debts.  Funds  for  private  charities 
were  nmnlng  out  as  unemployment  in- 
creased slu^ly.  The  President  and 
Congress  recognized  the  mandate  and 
responded  \(tith  a  bold  solution. 

FYom  th^  t)eglnnlng,  the  Finance 
Committee  fmd  Congress  placed  great 
emphasis  ofi  the  fiscal  soundness  of 
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the  program.  Congress  attempted  to 
provide  necessary  taxes  to  meet  bene- 
fit obligations.  The  creators  of  Social 
Security  planned  and  Intended  to 
create  a  program  that  was  both  vision- 
ary and  self -sustaining.  This  popular, 
life-saving  program  has  done  its  good 
work  over  the  years  and  it  is  up  to  us 
in  Congress  to  maintain  its  solvency. 

Social  Seciirity's  50th  birthday  is  a 
good  time  to  applaud  the  many  things 
that  are  good  about  the  program,  and 
to  work  to  improve  its  deficiencies. 
Social  Security  wiU  always  have  its 
critics,  but  they  cannot  detract  from 
the  help  its  has  given  millions  of  elder- 
ly, disabled,  and  ailing  Americans.  It 
has  come  to  represent  much  of  what 
Americans  hope  for  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Social  Security  was  an  experiment  in 
bold  democratic  Ideals,  and  its  record 
of  service  over  the  years  shows  that  in 
almost  all  respects  the  experiment  has 
been  a  resounding  success. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
23,  a  resolution  to  proclaim  1985  the 
"Year  of  Social  Security,"  I  believe 
this  is  a  fitting  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  system  which  provides  economic 
stability  and  security  to  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens. 

On  August  14,  1935,  President 
franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  into  law 
the  most  vital  social  insurance  pro- 
gram this  Nation  has  ever  laiown. 
Originally  conceived  to  help  amelio- 
rate the  hardship  and  misery  caused 
by  the  Great  Depression,  the  Social 
Security  System  has  since  come  to 
symbolize  America's  undying  commit- 
ment to  its  elderly,  sick,  and  disabled 
citizens. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  pro- 
vided benefits  for  retirees  only,  but  eli- 
gibility was  soon  broadened.  In  1939, 
before  the  first  retirement  benefit  was 
paid,  dependents  and  surivors  were 
also  accepted  as  beneficiaries.  Thanks 
to  the  leadership  of  President  Elsen- 
hower, disabled  workers  also  began  re- 
ceiving Social  Security  checks  in  1956. 
In  1965,  medical  insurance  for  elderly 
and  disadvantaged  Americans  became 
part  of  our  basic  economic  security 
program. 

In  the  five  decades  since  the  pro- 
gram's enactment,  the  Social  Security 
system  has  grown  to  provide  some 
form  of  economic  security— now  or  in 
the  future— to  120  million  Americans. 
Today,  25  million  retired  workers,  4 
million  disabled  workers,  and  more 
than  7  million  surviving  spouses  are 
receiving  Social  Security  l>enefits. 

Perhaps  the  system's  most  dramatic 
achievement  has  been  to  dramatically 
reduce  the  incidence  of  poverty  among 
older  Americans.  In  1937,  3  years 
before  the  first  check  was  distributed, 
two-thirds  of  all  Americans  65  or  older 
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had  no  Independent  means  of  nnanriai 
support.  Today,  thanks  to  Social  Secu- 
rity, more  than  85  percent  of  all  elder- 
ly Americans  have  incomes  above  the 
poverty  line.  Without  these  benefits, 
the  T3S.  Census  Bureau  has  estimated 
that  14  million  more  Americans  would 
be  living  below  the  poverty  line  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  great,  late  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, once  remailced:  "The  moral  test 
of  Government  is  how  that  Govern- 
ment treats  those  in  the  dawn  of  life— 
the  children;  those  in  the  twilight  of 
life— the  elderly,  and  those  in  the 
shadows  of  life— the  sick,  the  needy, 
and  the  handicvped."  It  was  this 
same  spirit  of  compassion  which  moti- 
vated Congress  and  President  Roose- 
velt to  establish  our  Social  Security 
System  50  years  ago. 

As  we  celebrate  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935,  let  us  at  the  same  time  reassure 
all  Americans  of  our  commitment  to 
preserve  the  system  in  the  future. 
This  future  promise  is  secured  not 
only  by  the  original  vision  and  hope  of 
our  forefathers,  but  by  50  years  of 
demonstrated  success,  and  by  the  sys- 
tem's continued  adaptation  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  ever  changing  society. 

liCr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
our  Social  Security  System.  On  June 
19,  1935,  the  Senate  passed  the  Social 
Security  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to  6,  creat- 
ing the  grandest  program  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government's  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Aging 
Committee,  I  am  very  close  to  the  con- 
cerns of  this  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
Social  Security  touches  the  life  of 
nearly  every  American.  Today.  36  mil- 
lion Americans  collect  benefits.  In  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota,  17  per- 
cent of  the  population  currently  col- 
lects benefits  from  the  retirement 
trust  funds. 

Perhaps  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram can  better  be  illustrated  through 
the  words  of  a  South  Dakota  woman. 
She  recently  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

Our  parenU  are  not  second  rate  dtiaena. 
They  paid  their  dues  with  taxes,  holding 
this  great  country  tocettaer  during  the 
Great  Depression  and  World  War  n,  and  by 
raising  us  to  be  productive,  responsible  citi- 
zens. Are  our  elderly  to  deny  themselves 
even  the  basics  of  food  and  health  care? 

Without  Social  Security,  these  basics 
are  not  possible  for  many  of  the  elder- 
ly in  South  Dakota  and  throughout 
the  entire  Nation. 

It  pleases  me  to  see  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  paying  tribute  to  this  anni- 
versary. However,  a  great  many  people 
are  apprehensive  about  the  future  of 
the  Social  Security  System.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  contract  with 
our  senior  citizens.  We  must  fight  to 
ensure  that  this  contract  is  not 
broken. 

So  in  closing,  Mr.  President,  as  we 
look  back  on  otu*  progress  of  this  past 


50  years,  let  us  not  fcHrget  the  future. 
When  50  years  again  pass,  others 
should  be  able  to  stand  in  this  cham- 
ber and  celebrate  the  100th  anniversa- 
ry. 

SOCIAL  sKmuTT  arm  pirrr  rcaas 
Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 

1  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  taking  note  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Senate  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  It  is  fitting 
for  us  to  commemorate  this  anniversa- 
ry at  a  time  when  many  of  us  are 
fighting  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
Social  Security  benefits  for  the  senior 
citizens  of  our  country. 

Senior  citizens  have  spent  a  lifetime 
woiUng  hard  for  our  country.  They 
are  the  generation  that  struggled 
through  the  Depression  and  fought 
hard  for  the  principles  of  our  demo- 
cratic society  during  World  War  XL 
They  made  possible  the  unprecedent- 
ed growth  and  boom  years  in  the  fif- 
ties and  sixties.  Their  energy,  spirit, 
and  talent,  were,  and  are  Invaluable  to 
this  country. 

Now  that  many  of  our  senior  citizens 
have  retired  from  the  frontline  strug- 
gle, these  days  should  be  times  of 
peace  and  freedom  from  care.  They 
believed  they  had  a  deal  with  this 
Government  that  they  would  have  se- 
curity in  their  old  age. 

Instead,  this  year,  some  in  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  are  trying 
to  freeze  or  cut  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  Social  Security  benefici- 
aries next  January.  Proposals  like  that 
promote  social  insecurity,  rather  than 
security. 

Fifty  years  ago,  in  1935.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  asked  Congress  to  enact 
what  became  Icnown  as  the  Social  Se- 
curity Program.  He  said  that  "The  es- 
tablishment of  soiuid  means  toward  a 
greater  future  economic  security  of 
the  American  people  is  dictated  *  *  *  in 
our  national  life." 

I  think  someone  needs  to  remind 
Ronald  Reagan  and  his  fellow  Repub- 
licans in  the  Senate  of  Roosevelt's 
dream  of  security  for  older  Americans. 

A  freeze  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  Social  Security  is  contrary  to 
the  promise  of  economic  security.  It  is 
wrong  to  ask  sailor  citizens  to  give  up 
a  COLA  next  year,  after  they  already 
gave  up  their  COLA  for  6  months  Jtist 

2  years  ago. 

Social  Security  is  a  good  program. 
Recent  reports,  from  the  administra- 
tion Itself,  show  that  the  financial  con- 
dition of  this  program  is  good.  The 
cuts  and  sacrifices  of  recent  years  have 
paid  off. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  com- . 
memorate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Social  Seciirity  by  reaffirming  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program.  We  should 
reject  any  cuts  or  freezes  in  benefits. 
The  mark  of  a  successful  program  is  a 
long  and  stable  history.  Social  Securi- 
ty meets  that  test.  We  should  do  all 
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that  we  can  to  be  sure  that  it  contin- 
ues to  be  successful  for  the  next  SO 
years.  So  now  the  time  has  come  to 
say:  Enough! 
50TH  AintivnuAST  or  sxratc  passaob  op  thx 

SOCIAL  SBCOIUTT  ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
date  the  Senate  first  passed  the  origi- 
nal Social  Security  bill,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  good  time  for  us  to  underscore  the 
overwhelming  success  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Social  Security  has  proven  to  be 
the  single  most  significant  domestic 
program  in  this  century,  protecting  all 
segments  of  American  society  from 
the  risks  of  economic  hardship  and  ad- 
versity. 

One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
the  first  50  years  of  Social  Security  is 
the  success  of  the  program  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  that  were  set 
out  for  it  in  1935.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Aging  Committee,  I  should 
point  out  first  and  foremost  that 
Social  Security  has  certainly  achieved 
the  goal  of  guaranteeing  economic  se- 
curity in  old-age  as  a  matter  of  right. 
and  not  as  public  charity.  As  a  social 
insurance  program  funded  by  a  special 
payroU  tax.  Social  Security  is  not 
viewed  by  wage  earners  or  benefici- 
aries as  a  welfare  program,  ancf  affords 
all  who  puticipate  in  the  system  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Social  Security  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  eliminating  poverty  and  dependence 
among  our  elderly  population.  Poor 
hoiises.  a  common  dumping  ground  for 
the  elderly  before  Social  Security,  are 
no  longer  part  of  the  American  land- 
scape. By  assuring  a  floor  of  income 
protection.  Social  Security  has  made  it 
possible  for  aging  Americans  to  look 
forward  to  a  seciu%.  independent,  and 
dignified  retirement.  Without  Social 
Security,  more  than  half  of  all  elderly 
Americans  would  be  living  in  poverty. 
Over  the  past  half-century,  the  role 
of  Social  Security  has  expanded  great- 
ly. No  longer  a  limited  retirement  pro- 
gram for  workers.  Social  Security 
today  provides  benefits  to  the  dis- 
abled, spouses  and  children  of  retired, 
disabled,  and  deceased  workers,  and  a 
number  of  other  vulnerable  groups. 
Presently  36  million  Americans  receive 
Social  Security  benefits,  financed  by 
payroll  taxes  paid  by  nearly  100  mil- 
lion workers.  Social  Security  touches 
nearly  every  American  life,  and  repre- 
sents the  foundation  of  our  Nation's 
social  policy. 

In  the  next  half-century  Social  Secu- 
rity will  doubtless  remain  a  central 
social  Institution.  Social  Security  is 
the  one  mechanism  we  have  with  the 
size,  flexibility,  and  public  support  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  graying  Amer- 
ica. It  has  proven  to  be  a  tremendously 
successful  program  in  the  past  50 
years,  and  I  am  confident  that  its  suc- 
cess will  continue  throughout  the  next 
half -century. 


THE  SATH  AinnVERSART  OP  THE  SENATE 
PASSilBE  or  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  JBRADLET.  Mr.  President,  50 
years  a^o  today  the  U.S.  Senate  passed 
the  Social  Security  Act,  one  of  the 
most  significant  achievements  of  the 
20th  centry..  On  the  anniversary  of 
this  historic  event,  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate^ reflect  on  the  enormous  sig- 
nificance of  this  landmark  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
say  tftat  the  Social  Security  Act 
brought  major  changes  in  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  But  the  Social  Security 
Act  did  not  change  in  one  stroke  the 
contours  of  our  society.  Rather,  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  represented  the 
expression  of  a  new,  emerging  and 
growing  consensus— a  consensus  that 
we  as  Individuals  are  not  islands— that 
we  hare  responsibilities  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  neighbors.  As  this  consen- 
sus developed  In  the  1930's,  the  first 
tentative  safety  net  in  America  devel- 
oped. 

Mr.  President,  the  Social  Security 
Act  w$s  passed  in  the  depths  of  the 
Great  [Depression.  This  economiic  ca- 
lamlty'taught  us  many  lessons,  per- 
haps Qie  most  important  being  that 
good  people  can  get  hurt  thousands  of 
hardworking,  thrifty  men  and  women: 
many  older  Americans,  forced  out  of 
Jobs,  saw  their  savings  for  retirement 
vanish  overnight.  These  people,  Mr. 
President,  were  not  irresponsible.  The 
people  standing  in  breadlines  had 
values  Just  like  their  more  fortimate 
friends  who  managed  to  hang  on  to 
their  jobs,  or  who  had  Invested  in 
bonds  instead  of  banks.  There  was  a 
growing  recognition  among  Americans 
that  i|  is  in  part  a  collective  responsi- 
bility to  help  people  prepare  for  retire- 
ment. \ 

Soclfl  Security  is  the  embodiment  of 
commtmity  responsibility— a  social 
compact  between  the  young  and  the 
old  and  between  workers  who  pay  into 
the  system  and  retirees  who  receive 
benefits.  The  social  compact  works  be- 
cause workers  can  expect  that  there 
will  be  others  supporting  them  when 
they  iieach  retirement. 

Mr.  iPresident.  Social  Security  binds 
the  American  community  together. 
Americans  enjoy  a  high  standard  of 
living]  but  with  this  blessing  comes  the 
respoasibility  of  providing  for  our 
neighiwrs.  Social  Security  is  one  way 
in  wliich  this  responsibility  is  dis- 
charged: Those  who  are  able  to  be  pro- 
ductive—the  young  and  employed— 
provide  to  those  who  are  not— the  el- 
derly kmd  disabled. 

Mr.:  President,  as  pround  as  we  can 
be  of  i  the  principles  behind  Social  8e- 
curitst,  we  can  be  equally  proud  of  the 
actuid  achievements  of  the  program. 
As  a  s>ubllc  policy  instrument,  it  has 
been  spectacularly  successful.  In  1950, 
when  only  one  out  of  four  elderly  per- 
sons received  Social  Security,  over  35 
perc^it  of  the  elderly  were  living  in 
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poverty.  By  1978,  9  out  of  10  of  the  el- 
derly were  social  security  benefici- 
aries—and only  14  percent  fell  below 
the  poverty  line.  The  program  has  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  economic  security 
for  the  elderly. 

Over  the  years  Social  Security  has 
been  strengthened  to  meet  the  evolv- 
ing needs  of  our  citizens.  The  first 
piUar  of  Social  Security,  the  retire- 
ment benefit,  was  enacted  in  1935.  The 
second  pillar,  the  Survivors  Insurance 
Program,  which  provides  benefits  to 
dependents  of  deceased  workers,  was 
added  in  19)0.  In  1956,  the  third  pillar 
was  enacted,  the  Disability  Insurance 
Program,  which  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect workers  and  their  families  from 
the  sudden  loss  of  income  due  to  the 
onset  of  a  severe  disability.  And  final- 
ly, the  fourth  pillar.  Medicare,  was  en- 
acted in  i965  to  ensure  adequate 
health  care  for  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled. Social  Security  has  grown  over 
the  years  aS  our  vision  of  our  collective 
responsibilities  has  grown  over  the 
years.  [ 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  Social  Securi- 
ty has  evolved  into  our  basis  family 
protection  plan,  a  vital  part  of  the 
fabric  of  our  society.  It  is  the  best  ex- 
pression of 'Community  that  we  have— 
with  workers  willing  to  pay  into  the 
system  because  they  expect  that  there 
will  be  ottjers  supporting  them  when 
they  reach  ^retirement. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks.  Blr. 
President,  t  would  remiss  if  I  did  not 
make  mention  of  the  Social  Security 
reform  legislation  that  the  Congress 
enacted  in  !1983.  In  1982,  it  was  becom- 
ing increasingly  clear  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Trust  Fund  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  Insolvency;  corrective  meas- 
ures had  to  be  adopted  or  the  July 
1983  Social  Secxirity  checks  would  not 
be  in  the  n^^^- 

To  asses^  the  views  of  New  Jesr- 
seyans  on  lihis  important  matter  I  held 
a  series  of  Social  Security  conferences 
throughout  New  Jersey  for  senior  citi- 
zens—to lay  out  the  facts  about  the 
present  cr^is,  to  get  their  reaction  to 
possible  suggestions  proposals  and  to 
involve  thdm  in  arriving  at  a  solutio9n. 
The  participants  in  these  forums  gen- 
erally agned  that  all  citizens— the 
young  anq  the  old— must  share  the 
burden  of  keeping  the  system  solvent 
in  years  tq  come.  And  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  tl^it  the  reform  legislation 
that  was  s^ibsequently  adopted  in  1983 
by  the  Coifcgress  generally  met  the  cri- 
teria established  by  participants  in 
these  fonims.  Everyone  was  asked  to 
pitch  in  to  save  the  system  because  ev- 
eryone saw  the  need  to  pitch  in  to 
keep  thi4  important  life  support 
sjrstem  go^g. 

And  the  system  is  going  strong,  Mr. 
President.  Fifty  years  from  now,  on 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  passage 
of  Social  Security,  I  fully  expect  that 
we  will  be  iable  to  look  back  at  the  con- 
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tinned  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
gram. As  long  as  we  all  continue  to 
work  together,  I  am  confident  that 
Social  Security  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide benefits,  not  only  to  ourselves  and 
our  parents,  but  also  to  our  children 
and  our  children's  children.* 

(The  following  statements  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  were  delivered  earlier 
during  the  time  provided  by  his  special 
order  and  are  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 


IF  ARMS  CONTROL  IS  DEAD 
UNTIL  1989,  WHAT  OPTION  IS 
THERE  FOR  KEEPING  NUCLE- 
AR PEACE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  are  the  most  politically  practical 
options  available  to  prevent  nuclear 
war?  In  the  short  run,  that  is  easy. 
First,  recognize  that  any  decision  on 
arms  control  is  almost  exclusively  a 
Presidential  decision.  Therefore,  any 
option  that  requires  arms  control  must 
be  an  option  that  President  Reagan 
will  support.  President  Reagan's  posi- 
tion on  arms  control  has  varied  from 
aU-out  opposition  to  every  nuclear 
arms  control  agreement  this  country 
has  ever  negotiated  to  a  reluctant  will- 
ingness to  seek  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  that  would  reduce  the  number 
of  strategic  nuclear  mlssUes  on  both 
sides. 

Since  the  President  has  pushed  an 
antimissile,  or  star  wars,  program  for 
the  United  States  at  the  same  time  he 
calls  for  sharp  reductions  in  offensive 
missiles  by  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  there  is  virtually  no 
prospect  the  missile  reduction  propos- 
al will  make  any  progress.  Meanwhile, 
the  President  moves  vigorously  to  nul- 
lify the  ABM  arms  control  treaty  by 
developing  the  very  antimissile  system 
that  treaty  prohibits. 

He  also  has  expressed  only  the  most 
tentative  and  temporary  support  of  a 
second  major  arms  control  treaty: 
SALT  II.  Because  Mr.  Reagan  will  be 
President  untU  1989  and  because  the 
President  and  the  President  alone 
dominates  every  aspect  of  arms  con- 
trol policy,  arms  control  will  not  be  a 
practical  political  option  until  1989. 

So  what  options  do  we  have  for  re- 
ducing the  threat  of  nuclear  war? 
First,  we  have  the  old  reliable:  deter- 
rence. Has  it  worked?  For  35  years,  de- 
terrence has  been  the  prime  force  pre- 
serving peace  between  the  world's  two 
superpowers. 

Eiirope  has  experienced  one  of  its 
longest  periods  free  of  a  major  war. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  invaded 
Western  Europe.  It  has  not  provoked 
war  with  the  United  States  for  one 
overwhelming  reason:  It  knows  that 
such  a  war  would  mean  instant  and 
total  ruin  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
knows  that  a  superpower  war  would 
bring  utter  destruction  to  every  city  in 
Russia.   Nuclear  weapons  would  kill 


more  than  half  of  Russia's  people. 
They  would  totally  demolish  every 
Russian  city. 

It  gets  worse.  Russian  scientists  and 
American  scientists  agree  there  is  "a 
clear  possibility,"  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Science, 
that  a  superiwwer  nuclear  war  would 
trigger  a  nuclear  winter.  That  nuclear 
winter  would  constitute  the  worst  en- 
vironmental disaster  in  65  million 
years.  The  E^arth  would  plunge  into 
almost  total  darlcness  for  many  weeks. 
Temperatures  would  sink  as  much  as 
45  degrees  below  normal  for  as  long  as 
a  year.  Plants  would  die  throughout 
the  world.  Animals  would  die.  Starva- 
tion would  kill  far  more  people  than 
would  die  from  the  concussion  and 
fires  from  nuclear  weapons.  Mankind 
might  become  extinct. 

The  consequences  of  nuclear  winter 
represent  quite  a  deterrent.  Even  the 
most  far-out  Communist  or  American 
ideologue  must  recognize  that  nothing 
can  justify  such  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
So  deterrence  remains  the  big  option. 
It  is  grim.  It  is  terrible.  It  is  also  effec- 
tive. 

What  else  do  we  have  with  arms  con- 
trol in  cold  storage  for  3Vi  years?  In  a 
recent  book  entitled,  "Hawks,  Doves, 
and  Owls,"  three  distinguished  Har- 
vard professors  suggest  an  option  that 
as  they  say  all  sides  in  this  coimtry 
can  agree  on.  These  are  steps  to  make 
our  nuclear  deterrent  more  stable  and 
less  hairtrlgger.  The  least  likely  way 
that  nuclear  war  can  come  in  the  next 
few  years  is  the  most  widely  feared:  a 
bolt  from  the  blue.  The  deterrent 
power  of  both  superpowers  is  so  mas- 
sive and  so  fully  understood  on  both 
sides  that  a  preemptive  strike  by 
either  is  very  imllkely. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  both  sides 
have  such  immense  power,  and  when 
that  mammoth  power  is  so  widely  and 
diversely  deployed,  mistakes  can 
happen.  Either  side  could  mistake  a 
practice  missile  firing  for  a  strike.  A 
conventional  war  begun  by  third  par- 
ties could  involve  both  superpowers.  It 
could  lead  to  the  use  of  tactical  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Once  started,  escalation 
could  be  very  hard  to  stop.  The  Har- 
vard professors  call  for  steps  to  im- 
prove crisis  management,  steps  to 
warn  the  other  side  of  any  practice 
firing  that  could  be  misconstrued, 
steps  to  open  commimicatlons  as  fully 
as  possible  between  top  leadership  on 
both  sides. 

Perhaps  these  measures  may  be  all 
we  can  expect  to  accomplish  in  the 
next  3H  years.  But  we  should  not  and 
must  not  give  up  on  arms  controL  Our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  have 
^  live  out  their  lives  with  nuclear 
weapons  for  their  lifetime  in  a  world 
that  stands  on  the  brink  of  extinction. 
Deterrence  can  help.  Safety  measures 
can  help.  But  they  are  not  enough. 
Somewhere,  sometime,  someone  will, 
by  mistake  or  by  paranoiac  design. 


press  the  button  that  could  destroy 
America  and  the  civilized  world  unless 
we  can  negotiate  a  mutual,  verifiable, 
comprehensive  superpower  agreement 
ending  the  arms  race.  If  we  have  to 
wait  until  1989  for  that  negotiation  to 
begin,  we  must  do  so  with  resolve  as 
well  as  patience. 


MYTH   OP  THE   DAY— THAT   THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

COMMITTEES    WILL    CUT    THE 
DEFICIT  BY  $56  BHUON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  second  in  my  series  designed  to 
expose  a  myth  a  day.  Today's  myth  is 
that  the  Senate  and  House  will  neces- 
sarily agree  on  a  budget  resolution 
that  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
1986  Federal  deficit  to  $56  billion 
below  the  deficit  of  over  $200  billion 
which  the  country  will  suffer  in  1985, 
and  will  bring  the  deficit  down  to  or 
below  the  $100  billion  level  by  1989. 
This  assertion  is  based  on  a  whole 
series  of  dreamy  and  starry-eyed  as- 
simiptions.  The  most  significant  is 
that  the  U.S.  economy  will  grow  at  an 
average  rate  of  4  percent  in  1985  and 
1986  and  over  the  next  5  years. 

Is  that  realistic?  That  is  a  fat  one- 
third  over  the  average  rate  of  growth 
of  the  American  economy  over  the 
years.  In  recent  years,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  rate  of  growth  has 
slowed  down.  Economic  growth  almost 
invariably  declines  as  recoveries 
mature.  The  current  recovery  has  al- 
ready achieved  a  mature  stage.  In  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year  the  economy 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  less  than  1 
percent. 

The  average  consensus  of  projec- 
tions of  50  forecasting  groups,  as  re- 
ported last  week,  was  that  the  econo- 
my will  grow  at  a  rate  of  about  2.9  per- 
cent. If  this  much  more  realistic  as- 
stmiption  is  correct,  the  deficit  reduc- 
tion declines  from  $56  billion  to  only 
$20  billion.  That  4  percent  economic 
growth  assumption  is  only  one  of  a 
whole  series  of  happy  assumptions  in 
these  $56  billion  estimates.  If  this  Sen- 
ator were  a  betting  man,  I  would  bet 
the  deficit  in  1986  will  be  just  about 
where  it  is  in  1985— more  than  $200 
billion. 


NO  MORE  ANGELS  OF  DEATH- 
RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  hear  news  reports  every  day  of  the 
possible  discovery  of  Josef  Mengele's 
body,  hideous  recollections  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust are  once  again  brought  home  to 
everyone  of  us. 

Mengele,  the  Nazi  war  criminal  who 
was  responsible  for  conducting  thou- 
sands of  heinous  genetic  experiments 
at  Auschwitz,  has  become  a  symbol  of 
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the  p«ln  of  the  Holocaust  that  re- 
mains with  all  of  us. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  the  entire 
world  seems  riveted  to  reports  of  Men- 
gele's  death. 

Police  are  clamoring  to  find  out  if 
the  body  exhumed  in  Brazil  is  his. 

Nazi  hunters  and  reporters  are 
serambling  to  chronical  his  life  after 
the  war. 

And  people  everywhere  are  watching 
this  q>ectacle  tmfold  with  rapt  and 
perhaps  fearful  attention. 

Interest  in  Mengele's  story  perhaps 
is  even  tainted  with  fear— fear  that 
Mengele  is  still  roaming  free  and  that. 
after  40  years.  Nazi  hunters  are  still 
no  closer  to  catching  him. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Mengele 
story  continues  to  unfold  and  as  inter- 
est in  his  whereabout  continues  to 
grow,  it  is  clear  that  memories  of  his 
manlaral  deed  live  on. 

The  fervor  with  which  this  investi- 
gation in  BrazQ  is  being  conducted 
clearly  shows  that  people  have  not  for- 
gotten the  Holocaust.  They  have  not 
put  aside  memories  of  Mengele's 
crimes. 

As  the  frantic  hunt  for  this  "Angel 
of  Death"  continues.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  do  all  we  can  to  make  sure  we 
never  see  another  "Angel  of  Death." 

Josef  Mengele  is  a  criminal  whose 
crime  is  the  most  odious  one  imagina- 
ble. It  is  genocide.  His  crime  will  for- 
ever be  a  blot  on  history. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
allow  this  part  of  history  to  repeat 
itself.  We  must  commit  ourselves  to 
ensuring  that  future  generations  never 
face  such  a  genocide. 

Our  future  must  be  free  from  men 
like  Josef  Mengele. 

Whether  or  not  Josef  Mengele  is 
dead  or  still  alive,  we  must  do  all  we 
can  to  bury  genocide  once  and  for  all. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
Foreifl^  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  Genocide  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  floor  for  the  sixth  time  in  30 
years,  and  the  Senate  is  the  only  body 
that  has  to  act  in  this  matter,  we 
should  act  on  it. 

There  are  those  who  say  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  treaty  we  should  have.  Fine. 
Bring  it  out  and  let  us  amend  it.  But 
now,  with  this  rare  door  of  opportuni- 
ty open  for  a  short  time,  let  us  act. 
This  Senator  has  been  here  watching 
the  Genocide  Treaty  now  for  28  years. 
We  have  not  ratified  it  because  there 
is  alwajrs  some  alibi. 

I  notice  that  alibis  are  arising  unfor- 
tunately on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  on 
this  treaty  at  the  present  time  as  to 
why  it  should  not  be  brought  up.  It 
should  be  brought  up.  Unless  we  bring 
this  treaty  up,  we  are  betrajring  the  6 
million  people  who  died  in  Europe,  we 
are  betraying  those  2  million  Cambodi- 
ans who  have  been  killed  in  the  geno- 
cide there.  We  shall  be  betrajring  our 
own  intecTlty  as  human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  only  the  U.S.  Senate 
has   to   act.   The   President   of    the 


United  States  has  called  on  us  to  act. 
In  fact,  every  President  in  the  last  35 
years  has  called  on  us  to  act  on  this 
and  we  phould. 
Mr.  FHsident,  I  jield  the  floor. 
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UNTIL  12  TODAY 

The  fRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  pretrious  order,  the  hour  of  11  am. 
having  I  arrived,  the  Senate  wiU  now 
stand  iA  recess  imtil  12  noon. 

Thereupon,  at  11  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  12  noon;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 


KASTOf . 

R|X:iESS 


UNTIL  12:30  VM. 


The  {PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  [will  stand  in  recess  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Therf  being  no  objection,  the 
Senatej  at  12:01  p.m.  recessed  until 
12:30  pim.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presidiiig  Officer  [Mr.  Kastdt]. 


RO 


Xe 


MORNING  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  be  in  a  period  of  rou- 
tine morning  business. 


.APPOINTMENT  BY  TEDE 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  President  pro 
tempozie  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  I  Law  98-501,  appoints  Joseph 
Micha^  Giglio,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Public  works  Improvraient. 


EXTILE  INDUSTRY  IS  EX- 
CINO         GOOD.         BAD 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  printed  in  the 
May  li,  1985.  issue  of  the  Easley  (SC) 
Progros,  entitled  "The  Textile  Indus- 
try Is  Experiencing  Good.  Bad  Times." 
It  conpems  the  contributing  factors 
that  liEive  improved  the  outlook  for 
the  American  textile  industry  and  the 
offsetting  deleterious  effects,  especial- 
ly Job' losses,  brought  about  by  the 
flood  oif  textile  imports. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues 
know,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  S.  680, 
that  will  limit  textile  imports.  Passage 
of  this  bill  will  help  restore  the  Jobs 
that  luive  been  eliminated  because  of 
the  fl0od  of  imports  into  our  country, 
and  wfl  protect  against  additional  Job 
losses,  iln  South  Carolina  alone,  an  es- 
timate^  30.000  Jobs  in  the  textUe  in- 
dustry! have  been  eliminated. 

Bflr.  t>resident,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  note  that  the  textile  indus- 
try ha  I  taken  responsibility  for  its  own 
destin  '.  The  industry  has  reorganized 


its  i^proacfaj  to  maketing  and  manage- 
ment and  bas  modernized  its  oper- 
ations. The  textile  industry  is  deter- 
mined to  lea^  the  fight  against  foreign 
competition  I  and  to  win.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  article,  and  I 
ask  unaninjous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  tl^e  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Buley  (8C>  Progreaa,  BCay  15, 
'  1985] 

Tkxtils  Imdsstht  Is  ExnRiKRcnio  Oooo, 
I    BaoTimb 

For  the  American  TextUe  Industry,  these 
are  "the  best  of  times,  and  they  are  the 
worst  of  UmaB,"  according  to  the  dean  of 
the  college  of  ctmimerce  and  Industry  at 
Clemson  University. 

"In  some  sense,  it's  the  best  of  times  in 
recent  times  and  in  some  sense  it's  the  worst 
of  times  In  recent  times,"  said  Ryan 
Amacher,  dean  of  the  college  of  commerce 
and  industry  ^  Clemson  University. 

Speaking  tp  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Easley  Lions  Club  last  week,  Amacher  s&ld 
there  are  si^is  in  the  national  economy 
which  are  gooid  for  the  textile  Industry. 

The  first  skn.  regulation,  has  improved 
significantly  over  the  last  five  years.  "Regu- 
lation of  busmess  in  the  United  States,  al- 
though still  a  problem,  is  much  better  ttian 
it  was  four  ymn  ago.  The  potential  treat  of 
regulation  over  the  next  four  to  ten  years  is 
at  the  state  level,"  said  Amacher. 

Anti-trust,  another  factor,  has  changed 
significantly,  he  said,  Amacher  believes 
more  mergers  will  talte  place  in  the  textUe 
industry  over  the  next  10  years. 

The  energyi  crisis  is  gone,  which  Amacher 
said  is  good  for  the  textUe  Industry,  environ- 
mental concerns  are  much  better  than  they 
were  four  yaars  ago,  and  the  federal  tax 
structure  has  improved,  he  said. 

"Demand  In  some  segments  of  the  textile 
Industry  has  been  very  robust,  parts  of  the 
textUe  induspy  are  doing  very  weU.  and 
then,  some  ftrms  In  the  textUe  industry, 
even  In  thel  heavUy-impacted  areas,  are 
doing  well,"  said  Amacher. 

He  cited  Al^  Manufacturing  Company  in 
Pickens  Coudty  as  one  firm  in  the  textUe  in- 
dustry that  B  doing  weU.  "Alice  Manufac- 
turing is  in  probably  the  area  of  textUes 
that's  the  most  heavUy  import  Impacted, 
but  they're  oolng  very  weU,"  he  said.  The 
lesson  is  thai  a  weU-managed,  weU-market- 
ed,  modem  nant  can  even  do  weU  In  those 
impacted  ma^ets,  added  Amacher. 

The  "worst  of  times"  are  the  imports. 
During  IMO-el  a  series  of  multi-fiber  bilat- 
eral agreem«its  were  passed  that  stated 
that  imports  could  grow  at  the  rate  of 
growth  In  the  U.S.  market  which  would  be 
about  six  pqrcent  a  year.  But  the  agree- 
ments have  itot  been  enforced.  In  1984  tex- 
tUe products  grew  between  48-53  percent 
and  they  were  only  supposed  to  grow  by  six 
percent,  said  JAmacher. 

Now  the  tektUe  industry,  along  with  some 
other  Industaes,  has  latmched  a  major  cam- 
paign in  Wasilngton  to  get  the  Congress  to 
make  statute  regulations  about  Imports.  If 
the  bUl  is  passed.  It  would  roll  Imports  back 
to  the  level  that  they  would  have  been  had 
the  law  been  enforced. 


"It  would 
ployment  In 


lave  a  profound  effect  on  em- 
iouth  Carolina,"  he  said. 


In  the  last  six  years,  30,000  Jobs  in  the 
textUe  industry  have  been  lost  in  South 
CaroUna,  he  noted. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  224  Cod- 
greasmen  and  40  Senators  who  are  co-spon- 
soring the  Import  bUL 
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THE  SOVIETS  MORAL 
BANKRUPTCY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  May  19.  1985.  issue  of  the  Char- 
lotte. NC,  Observer  entiUed  "The  Sovi- 
ets' Moral  Bankruptcy."  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  despair  and  fnutration  con- 
cerning the  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  determined  to  dominate  them. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  brutality  to 
the  Afghan  people  is  a  present  day  re- 
flection of  the  Jewish  Holocaust  of 
World  War  n.  The  Soviets  are  deter- 
mined to  suppress  any  resistance  by 
indiscriminately  killing  the  Afghan 
people.  Such  obvious  brutality  cannot 
be  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  To 
quote  from  the  editorial.  "It  may  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States 
or  any  other  nation  to  prevent  these 
atrocities,  but  it  is  not  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity to  notice  and  for  the  world  to 
see  the  sickness  of  the  Soviet  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  editorial  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Charlotte  Observer,  May  19, 
1985] 

Trs  Sovms'  MoKAL  Bahkkuptct 

There  is  probably  UtUe  the  West  can  do 
about  the  mounting  tales  of  Soviet  atrocity 
in  Afghanistan.  But  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  do  aspire  to  some  place  on  the  roU 
caU  of  civilised  nations— and  thus  may  feel 
the  sUng  of  International  outrage— it  Is  Im- 
portant not  to  Ignore  the  new  reports  of 
wanton  killing. 

The  latest,  which  was  confirmed  by  West- 
em  diplomats  in  New  Delhi,  concerns  the 
slaughter  of  more  than  1,000  Afghan  dvU- 
lans  in  the  eastem  reaches  of  the  country, 
who  were  suspected  by  the  Soviets  of  liar- 
boring  Afghan  rebels.  Nearly  100  people 
were  systematically  gimned  down  in  at  least 
a  doeen  villages  in  the  T.agTn»n  Province, 
and  survivors  were  compeUed  to  watch  as 
their  homes  were  looted. 

The  Soviet  strategy  in  Afghanistan  seems 
to  be— almost  literally— to  depopulate  the 
country.  More  than  4  million  Afglian  refu- 
gees have  fled  to  other  nations  since  the 
Soviet  invasion  began,  and  millions  more 
liave  been  kiUed. 

The  Soviets  may  beUeve  their  vital  inter- 
ests are  served  by  such  brutality.  But  surely 
time  wUI  prove  them  wrong.  It  may  be 
beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  or 
any  other  nation  to  prevent  such  atrocities, 
but  it  is  not  beyond  our  capacity  to  notice— 
and  for  the  world  to  see  the  sickness  of  the 
Soviet  system. 


CONRAIL 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  for 
almost  1  year  I  have  maintained  that  a 
public  offering  is  the  best  way  to 
return  ConraU  to  the  private  sector. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  Norfolk  South- 
em  bid  to  purchase  ConraU,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  presents  the  dangers  of  de- 
creased freight  service,  abandonment 
of  existing  facilities  and  branch  liners, 
and  increased  prices  for  shippers  and 
consumers. 

Alternatively,  the  Morgan  Stanley 
proposal  for  a  public  offering  guaran- 
tees the  status  quo  of  Conrail's 
present  management,  operations,  em- 
ployee  and  facility  structures.  Taxpay- 
ers—who have  already  invested  in 
excess  of  $7  billion  in  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  ConraU  system— would  re- 
ceive the  opportimity  to  invest  in  Con- 
rail's  future. 

The  Morgan  Stanley  plan  offers  the 
Government  an  immediate  $1.2  billion 
in  cash  for  the  Government's  85  i)er- 
cent  interest  in  ConralL  In  addition, 
th  Morgan  Stanley  plan  offers  the 
Government  stock  purchase  warrants 
in  ConraU  worth  a  minimum  of  $24 
million  over  a  10-year  term.  In  the 
event  that  the  value  of  Conrail's  stock 
appreciates  beyond  conservative  esti- 
mates, the  stock  warrants  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  would  be  of 
much  greater  value. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  over 
another  major  difference  between  the 
Morgan  Stanley  proposal  and  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  bid.  The  dispute  con- 
cerns the  cost  to  the  Govemmoit  of 
the  tax  losses  which  would  be  incurred 
in  the  Conrall/Norfolk  Southern 
merger.  Morgan  Stanley  has  claimed 
that  $600  million  in  tax  revenues 
would  be  lost  by  virtue  of  the  proposed 
consolidation  with  Norfolk  Southern: 
Norfolk  Southern  admits  that  the 
Government  woidd  lose  tax  revenues 
of  approximately  $100  mOllon.  Under 
the  Morgan  Stanley  plan,  of  course, 
there  would  be  no  tax  loss  at  alL 

An  outside  source— one  totally  xmin- 
terested  and  imaffeeted  by  the  pro- 
posed sale— has  now  settled  this  dis- 
pute resoundingly  in  favor  of  Morgan 
Stanley's  analysis  of  the  consequences. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
completed  its  review  of  S.  688— the 
proposed  sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk 
Southern— and  has  concluded  that: 

*  *  *  the  Federal  Government  would  be 
paid  about  $1.4  bOlioi  in  1986  for  the  sale  of 
ConraU,  would  save  about  $10  million  a  year 
in  labor  protection  payments,  and  toonU 
lot  about  t.4  MUion  in  tax  menua  and  $.$ 
hiUion  in  future  inten$t  and  dividend  paw- 
menu  fNm  CooraU  over  the  1988-1990 
period.  (CEO  Report,  June  8, 1985,  p.  1). 

Thus,  in  the  counw  of  5  years,  the 
Government,  which  received  $1.4  bU- 
lion  for  the  sale  of  ConraU.  would  lose 
$1.2  bUlion.  Astoundlngly.  the  effec- 
tive purchase  price  for  ConraU  imder 
Secretary  Dole's  proposal  would  be 
only  $200  mUlion. 
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This  report  confirms  what  I  have 
stated  repeatedly  throughout  the  past 
year— that  the  sale  of  ConraU  to  Nor- 
folk Southern  is  a  giveway,  and  the 
purchase  price  is  absurdly  low.  The 
report  verifies  that  the  revenue  losses 
to  the  Government  principally  would 
result  from  Norfolk  Southern's  ability 
to  use  ConraU's  depredation  deduc- 
tions to  offset  taxable  income  generat- 
ed by  other  portions  of  the  merged 
corporation.  Why  Norfolk  Southern 
should  receive  this  enormous  benefit- 
to  the  detriment  of  American  taxpay- 
ers who  already  have  contributed  so 
heavily  to  ConraU's  restoration— has 
never  been  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  CBO  report  provides  even  great- 
er reason  for  postponing  action  on  the 
sale  of  ConraU  to  Norfolk  Southern,  so 
that  the  transaction  can  be  thorough- 
ly scrutinized,  and  can  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  alternative  proposal 
presented  by  Morgan  Stanley. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent the  the  CBO  June  6  report  on  the 
sale  of  ConraU  to  the  Norfolk  South- 
em  be  printed  in  the  Rkxwd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO,  as  foUows: 

UACowauss, 
CoNQKOsioHAL  BuHBT  Orncs. 
WaOiington.  DC.  June  S.  X»$S. 
Hon.  Jomr  C.  DAMroaiR, 
OuUrman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation,   U.S.  Senate. 
Dirkten  SenaU  Office  Building,  Waah- 
ington,  DC. 

Dsfti  Ma.  CRAiuuur  The  CongreHlonal 
Budget  Office  has  reviewed  &  638,  the  Con- 
raU Sale  AmendmenU  of  1985,  as  ordered 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  <m  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transpmtatlon,  April  30, 
1985.  The  bUl  provides  for  the  trusfer  of 
ConraU  to  the  private  sector  and  cancella- 
ticm  of  the  federal  government's  interest  In 
ConraU  debt  and  iwieferred  stock,  as  detailed 
In  the  Memorandum  of  Intent  between  the 
United  States  and  Norfolk  Southern  Corpo- 
ration. This  letter  provides  an  — h™-»t  of 
the  budget  Impacts  of  S.  888  through  fiscal 
year  1990,  as  required  by  Section  408  of  the 
CongresBional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

If  this  bUl  Is  enacted,  we  estimate  that  the 
federal  govemment  would  be  paid  about 
81.4  bUUon  In  1988  for  the  sale  of  ConraU. 
would  save  about  $10  mUlion  a  year  In  labor 
protection  payments,  and  would  lose  about 
$0.4  bUUon  In  tax  revenues  and  $0.8  Mllion 
in  future  Interest  and  dividend  payments 
from  ConraU  over  the  1988-1990  period. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  uncertain- 
ties surrounding  this  — hw»«»^  md  they  ate 
(llsniswd  in  detaU  below.  Alao.  this  estimate 
does  not  adjust  future  year  budget  effects 
to  account  for  the  time  value  of  money. 
Moreover,  this  estimate  does  not  npneent 
an  economic  analysis  of  the  proposed  sale, 
which  would  extend  farther  into  the  future 
and  would  encompass  a  nmnber  of  other 
factors.  Including  whether  or  not  the  gov- 
emment should  be  In  the  railroad  business. 
CBO  is  currently  preparing  such  an  analy- 
sis, and  we  will  be  pleased  to  share  It  with 
you  when  it  is  completed  later  this  year. 

BUIMCT  IMFACT 

CBO,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  (JCT),  has  estimated 
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the  budgeUry  impact  of  S.  838  compared  to 
the  situation  if  no  legislation  Is  enacted.  In 
the  latter  case,  we  have  assimied  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  hold  Its  Interest 
In  the  common  stock  of  Conrail,  labor  pro- 
tection payments  continue  to  be  made  by 
the  federal  government,  Conrail  does  not 
pay  state  or  federal  taxes,  and  interest  on 
debentures  and  dividends  on  preferred  stock 
are  paid  to  the  federal  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  1979  financing  agreement  be- 
tween ConraU  and  the  United  SUtes  RaU- 
way  Asaodation  (USRA). 

Compared  to  this  base  case,  the  legislation 
would  affect  the  budget  in  four  ways: 

(1)  The  government  would  receive  pay- 
ments from  Norfolk  Southern  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Conrail  common  stock  now 
held  by  the  government; 

(2)  The  government  would  save  future 
labor  protection  costs,  which  would  be 
borne  by  Norfolk  Southern  and  other  rail- 
roads acquiring  divested  properties: 

(3)  The  government  would  lose  future  in- 
terest on  debentures  and  dividends  on  pre- 
ferred stock,  which  it  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  ConraU  under  the  1979  financ- 
ing agreement; 

(4)  The  government  would  lose  tax  reve- 
nues because  of  Norfolk  Southern's  acquisi- 
tion of  Conrail. 

We  will  discuss  each  of  these  effects  sepa- 
rately in  the  remainder  of  this  letter. 

rVHCHASK  FRICC 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Intent,  the  Norfolk  Southern  Corporation 
agrees  to  pay  the  federal  government,  on 
the  dosing  date,  a  cash  purchp.^  price  of 
$1.3  billion  plus  any  cash  and  temporary  in- 
vestments held  by  Conrail  that  exceed  $800 
million.  For  the  purposes  of  this  estimate, 
CBO  has  assumed  a  dosing  date  of  January 
1, 1986.  At  the  end  of  December  1985,  we  es- 
timate that  Conrail  will  have  cash  on  hand 
of  approximately  $1  billion  and  that  the 
Norfolk  Southern  Corporation  would  make 
a  one-time  total  cash  payment  to  the  feder- 
al government  of  about  $1.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

LABOR  PROncnOR  PATimrTS 

The  bill  would  eliminate  labor  protection 
payments  currently  made  by  the  federal 
government,  except  to  those  individuals 
who  are  eligible  prior  to  the  sale.  Labor  pro- 
tection payments  to  employees  laid  off  after 
the  sale  would  be  covered  by  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corporation  and  other  railroads 
acquiring  divested  properties.  The  outlay 
savings  to  the  government  from  eliminating 
the  federal  labor  protection  payments 
would  be  approximately  $2  million  in  1986, 
and  $10  million  ^nnnaiiy  from  1987  through 
1990. 

nimm  amd  diviukmu  loss 

The  bill  would  also  cancel  Conrall's  debt 
and  preferred  stock  now  held  by  the  federal 
government,  llie  federal  government, 
through  the  USRA,  currently  owns  $851 
million  of  debentures.  $3.3  billion  of  Conrail 
Series  A.  and  $33  million  of  Series  B  pre- 
ferred stock.  Conrail  is  required  to  pay  In- 
terest, dividends,  and  prindpal  to  the  gov- 
ernment under  terms  specified  in  the 
Amended  and  Restated  Financing  Agree- 
ment between  USRA  and  Conrail  of  1979. 
Oenerally.  under  this  agreement.  ConraU  is 
required  to  make  payments  once  its  cumula- 
tive net  income  exceeds  $500  million;  the 
amount  of  the  annual  payments  then  is 
either  the  amount  of  cumulative  net  income 
(exdudtng  payments)  over  $500  million  or 
one-half  of  the  previous  year's  net  Income, 
whichever  is  lower.  We  estimate  that  if  the 
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Unitflta  States  were  to  retain  ownership  of 
Conrul.  payments  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment <would  begin  in  1988.  These  payments 
would  be  slighUy  lets  than  $0.3  bUlion  in 
each  year,  totaling  approximately  $0.8  bU- 
lion ^m  1988  through  1990.  (Such  pay- 
ment4  would  continue  after  1990,  arniimlng 
that  ConraU  would  remain  profitable,  but 
the  ainounts  paid  might  differ.)  If  S.  638  Is 
enacted,  the  government  would  not  receive 
these!  payments.  Offsetting  receipts  would 
thus  be  $0.8  bilUon  lower  and  net  outlays 
correnwndingly  higher  over  the  1988-1990 
perio^.  (This  same  result  would  occur  from 
any  ^e  of  ConraU  that  Involves  cancella- 
tion af  ConraU's  debt  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment!) , 
I  TAXuvrama 
Th«  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  esti- 
matea  revenue  losses  to  the  federal  govem- 
mentjof  approximately  $0.1  billion  annuaUy 
from{l987  through  1990,  as  a  result  of  a  sale 
to  Norfolk  Southern.  (The  JCT  has  indicat- 
ed tl^t  as  more  information  becomes  avaU- 
able,  Irevisions  may  be  necessary.)  CBO  has 
revietred  and  concurs  with  these  revenue  es- 
timates. These  revenue  losses  would  arise 
prlmirUy  because  of  Norfolk  Southern's 
abUiw  to  use  ConraU's  depreciation  deduc- 
tionsfto  offset  taxable  Income  generated  by 
othei  portions  of  the  merged  corporation.  A 
portI<>n  of  the  revenue  losses  would  also 
resutt  from  the  deductibility  of  NorfoUi 
Southern's  proposed  payment  to  ConraU 
employees  for  outstanding  wage  claims. 
These  losses  are  partially  offset  by  a  reve- 
nue kicrease  resulting  from  Conr&U's  likely 
shift  from  leasing  to  purchasing  equipment. 
If  sold  to  Norfolk  Southern.  The  details  of 
the  revenue  estimate  are  discussed  below. 

'  KKT  ASSUMPnOIf  S 

The  budgetary  impact  of  the  sale  is  based 
on  several  key  assumptions: 

(1)  Net  Income  Projections— estimates  of 
ConmU's  net  Income  critlcaUy  affect  both 
the  tatlmate  of  payments  of  interest  and 
divlwnds  to  the  government  and  the  esti- 
mata  of  tax  losses; 

(2)|Revenue  Estimating  Issues— a  series  of 
legall  and  economic  assumptions  concerning 
the^x  ef f ecu  of  the  sale  strongly  Influence 
the  revenue  estimate. 

Thiese  assumptions  are  diacuaaed  in  more 
detail  below. 

rixooi 
ConraU's  net  income  in 
k  sale  is  baaed  on  an  analysis 
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provided  by  USRA  on  April  1,  1985.  That 

essentiaUy  adjusted  projections  pre- 

by  ConraU.  CBO  then  made  both 
ical  and  economic  adjustments  to  the 

estimates.  Two  technical  adjustments 
kting  income  were  necessary.  First, 

assumed  that  ConraU  would  make  aU 
laboi'  protection  paymenU  after  1984;  we 
assume  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  sale,  the 
federal  government  would  continue  to  make 
labor  protection  payments  and  ConraU 
would  not  bear  such  coats.  Second.  T78RA 
aasifned  that  ConraU  would  begin  to  pay 
sUte  taxes  in  1986;  we  aanmie  that,  in  the 
abagnce  of  a  sale.  ConraU  would  continue  to 
pay  i  no  state  taxes.  These  adjustments  In- 
crulM  ConraU's  net  operating  Income  by  $40 

3 on  annually, 
addition  to  these  technical  changes, 
I  adjusted  USRA's  projections  for  oper- 
atii^  income  to  make  them  consistent  with 
the  macroeconomic  assumptions  in  the 
Sen^te-paned  1986  budget  resolution. 
U^A's  scenario  forecasts  a  recession  for 
191^  and  1987,  with  a  42  percent  decrease  in 
netjincome  between  1985  and  1986.  The  eco- 


nomic assumptions  underlying  the  1986 
budget  resalutlon  do  not  indude  an  explldt 
recession  aistmiption.  In  order  to  adjust  op- 
erating intome  to  reflect  this  difference, 
CBO  started  with  USRA's  1986  net  operat- 
ing income  (induding  technical  adjust- 
ments) and  Increased  1986  and  1987  income 
to  reach  the  adjusted  USRA  1988  level. 
After  198&  the  last  year  in  which  USRA 
forecast  net  income,  CBO  assiuned  a  5  per- 
cent annual  increase  in  net  operating 
income,  apbroximately  the  same  as  used  for 
the  previous  years. 

CBO  alati  adjusted  USRA's  estimate  of 
Income.  USRA  assumed  no 
le  on  ConraU's  cash  over  $600 
estimated  that  Interest  income 
on  aU  of  ConraU's  cash  on 
ould  be  earned  at  interest  rates 
consistent  |with  those  used  in  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  resolution.  Under  these  as- 
sumptions] ConraU's  projected  net  income 
would  be  4bout  $500  million  in  1986,  rising 
gradually  io  about  $600  million  in  1990. 

WhUe  estimated  net  income  significantly 
affects  both  payments  to  the  government 
and  revenue  losses,  these  effects  are  partial- 
ly offsetting.  For  example,  if  USRA's  reces- 
sion assu]£tions  were  adopted,  resulting  in 
lower  Ck>nraU  net  Income,  the  total  pay- 
ments f orfone  by  the  government  if  ConraU 
is  sold  would  decrease  from  $0.8  bUllon  to 
$0.7  bUlloa  over  the  1986-1990  period.  Tax 
losses  from  the  sale,  however,  would  in- 
crease from  $0.4  bUllon  to  $0.5  billion  over 
the  same  period. 

Rgvxinn  isTiMATnia  issuas 

Estimatitig  the  revenue  effects  of  the  leg- 
islation raises  a  number  of  issues  that  have 
not  been  oompletely  resolved.  The  potential 
availability  of  ConraU's  approximately  $3 
bUlion  in  future  depreciation  deductions  to 
offset  future  Norfolk  Southern  taxable 
income  Is  6f  greatest  significance  to  the  esti- 
mates. A  second  issue  with  large  revenue  im- 
plications is  the  treatment  of  Norfolk 
Southern's  proposed  $375  million  financial 
settlement  with  ConraU  labor.  The  third 
Issue  is  the  extent  to  which  aggregate  leas- 
ing in  the  economy  wiU  change  as  a  result  of 
the  sale.  Certain  assumptions  regarding 
these  Issues,  described  below,  were  required 
for  estimittaig  purposes.  A  more  complete 
discussion  of  the  revenue  issues  surrounding 
the  propi^ted  sale  can  be  found  In  Detcriv 
ttoti  ofRaoenue  Provitioru  of  H.R.  1930  and 
Bael^poiMd  Relating  to  Proposed  Trantfer 
to  Norfoqc  Southern  Corporation,  a  JCT 
print.       J 

Conraui  depreciation  deductions  can  be 
used  to  onset  Norfolk  Southern's  income  if 
the  fair  n^iricet  value  of  the  assets  being  de- 
predated is  at  least  equal  to  85  percent  of 
their  vali4  for  tax  purposes.  Were  it  instead 
determinad  that  the  fair  market  value  was 
less  than!  85  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
aawts  foi^  tax  purpoaes,  NorfoUc  Southern's 
ability  tojoffset  nonConraU  income  could  be 
limited  tmrough  the  so-caUed  "buUt-in  loss 
llmitatioq"  provisions  of  the  tax  code.  To 
our  knowjledge  an  appraisal  of  fair  market 
value  don  not  exist.  AddltlonaUy.  it  is  not 
dear  how^such  an  appraisal  shoiUd  be  pre- 
pared. FKir  market  value  determined  on  an 
aaaet-by-^aaet  basis  might  differ  from  the 
value  of  I  the  railroad  as  a  going  concern, 
subject  to  various  contractual,  regulatory, 
and  legal  ponstralnts. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated thM  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
posed piychase  price  and  the  value  of  the 
assets  fo^  tax  purposes  suggests  that  the 
buUt-ln  loss  limitation  would  apply;  it  has 


not  concluded  this  with  certainty.  On  the 
other  hand,  NorfoUc  Southern  claims  that  it 
will  be  able  to  use  the  full  depreciation  de- 
ductions and  has  presented  some  materials 
to  substantiate  its  claim.  WhUe  this  matter 
would  probably  be  settled  In  the  audit  and 
Judicial  process,  an  assumption  is  necessary 
In  order  to  construct  revenue  estimates.  In 
the  absence  of  any  direct  evidence  that  the 
fair  market  value  of  ConraU's  assets  is  some 
identifiable  amoimt  less  than  85  percent  of 
their  tax  value,  the  JCT  assumed  that  Nor- 
foUc  Southern  would  not  be  limited  in  its 
use  of  ConraU's  depreciation  deductions.  If 
it  were  instead  assumed,  for  illustrative  pur- 
poses, that  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
assets  was  equal  to  only  75  percent  of  their 
value  for  tax  purposes,  the  revenue  loss 
from  the  sale  would  be  reduced  by  $0.2  bU- 
lion over  the  1986-1990  period  (assuming 
that  Norfolk  Southern  would  lease  equip- 
ment to  aUow  more  rapid  access  to  buUt-in 
losses). 

A  second  major  set  of  assumptions  con- 
cerns Norfolk  Southern's  agreement  to  pay 
$375  million  to  ConraU  employees  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  ConraU's  Employee  Stock  Own- 
ership Plan  (ESOP).  This  payment  wlU  be 
made,  under  terms  that  are  not  yet  final,  in 
exchange  for  the  ESOP's  stock  interest  in 
ConraU  as  weU  as  for  the  settlement  of  out- 
standing wage  claims.  The  ESOP  portion  of 
this  agreement,  however,  cannot  be  imple- 
mented without  further  legislation.  Both 
the  termination  of  the  ESOP  plan  and  any 
distributions  from  the  plan  to  beneficiaries 
before  1991  are  prohibited  by  current  law, 
and  S.  638  contains  no  provisions  aUowing 
such  changes.  For  this  reason,  the  JCT  has 
estimated  no  revenue  effect  from  the  ESOP 
portion  of  the  $375  million. 

Two  issues  must  be  resolved  to  estimate 
the  revenue  effect  of  the  wage  claim  portion 
of  the  labor  settlement:  what  portion  of  the 
$375  million  is  attributable  to  the  wage  set- 
tlement and  whether  the  payment  is  de- 
ductible by  Norfolk  Southern.  The  JCT  at- 
tributed $212  mUUon  of  the  $375  million  set- 
tlement to  the  ESOP,  assuming  that  it 
would  receive  the  same  price  as  the  govern- 
ment for  its  Interest  in  ConraU— $48  per 
share.  The  JCT  further  assumed  that  the 
resulting  value  of  the  wage  settlement  ($163 
million)  would  be  fully  deductible  when  paid 
by  ConraU  as  a  subsidiary  of  Norfolk  South- 
em.  OrdlnarUy,  such  a  payment  woiUd  be 
deductible;  in  the  context  of  this  transac- 
tion, however,  the  payment,  particularly  if 
made  directly  by  Norfolk  Southern,  could 
be  construed  as  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
and  hence  not  deductible.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume,  nevertheless,  that  ConraU  would 
take  the  position  on  its  tax  return  that  the 
wage  payment  is  deductible  (whether  paid 
out  of  ConraU's  existing  funds  or  after  a 
constructive  contribution  of  funds  by  Nor- 
folk Southern). 

The  net  revenue  loss  from  the  wage  settle- 
ment is  the  difference  between  the  revenues 
lost  by  deductibility  and  those  gained  by 
taxing  the  employees  receiving  the  pay- 
ments. This  cost  estimate  treats  the  settle- 
ment of  $163  million  in  this  fashion.  If,  in- 
stead, the  entire  $375  mlUlon  were  aUocated 
to  the  wage  payment  portion  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  revenue  loss  would  Increase  by 
$0.1  bUlion  over  the  1986-1990  period. 

ConraU  has  tradiUonaUy  financed  most  of 
its  equipment  through  leveraged  lease 
transactions— transferring  some  of  the  tax 
benefits  associated  with  ownership  to  les- 
sors—and is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so  if  no 
sale  occurs.  Conrail.  as  a  Norfolk  Southern 
Subsidiary,  is  likely  to  purchase  and  depre- 


ciate future  capital  additions.  If  Ccmratt's 
current  lessors  find  other  lessees  to  replace 
business  attributable  to  ConraU,  no  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  Is  raised  by  ConraU  not 
leasing.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
amount  of  equipment  leasing  drops  and  les- 
sors increase  investmenU  In  currently  tax- 
able obligations,  there  would  be  a  revenue 
Increase.  In  preparing  this  estimate,  the 
JCT  assumed  that  the  volume  of  leasing 
would  be  reduced  and  thus  revenues  In- 
creased. If.  instead,  total  equipment  leasing 
in  the  economy  were  assumed  to  remain 
constant,  effectively  increasing  claimable 
depreciation  deductions,  the  total  revenue 
loss  would  be  $0.2  billion  higher  over  the 
1986-1990  period. 

ESmiATm  COST  TO  STATE  AHO  LOCAL 

Govxunfnrrs 

This  biU  could  increase  revenues  to  sUte 
governments  by  an  estimated  $25-30  million 
anntuOly.  More  than  50  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues would  be  coUected  by  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Jersey.  In  1981, 
ConraU  was  exempted  by  law  from  paying 
state  taxes  untU  a  sale  occurred.  In  January 
1985,  however,  the  corporation  voluntarily 
offered  to  begin  paying  taxes  to  the  states, 
with  the  condition  that  they  make  no  at- 
tempts in  the  future  to  recoup  revenues  for- 
gone from  1981  through  1984.  No  state  has 
accepted  this  offer  to  date,  but  ConrmU  is  hold- 
ing funds  in  escrow  to  pay  1985  taxes.  Since 
ConraU  is  not  currently  paying  these  taxes 
and  is  not  required  to  i>ay  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sale,  our  base  case  analysis  as- 
sumes that  no  payments  would  be  made. 

If  you  wish  further  details  on  this  esti- 
mate, we  will  be  pleased  to  provide  them. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RUDOLFB  O.  PZHlfBt. 

Director. 


DEAIiINO  WITH  TERRORISM 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  Beirut  is  In  the  headlines.  Once 
again,  innocent  Americans  have  been 
taken  hostage.  Once  again,  this  Nation 
is  outraged  by  the  actions  of  oame 
thug  terrorists  who  victimize  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  further  their  own  polit- 
ical agenda.  Once  again,  a  brave, 
young  American  serviceman  has  lost 
his  life. 

Among  the  passengers  on  TWA 
flight  847  were  at  least  34  nilnoisans. 
LilLe  many  of  the  other  passengers, 
they  were  returning  from  a  vacation. 
Like  all  of  the  others,  they  were  and 
are  entitled  to  safe  transportation, 
free  from  gun-toting  maniacs  with 
hand  grenades. 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason 
for  the  terror  and  brutality  to  which 
they  have  all  been  subjected.  No  cause 
Justifies  this  kind  of  action.  Lebanon 
will  never  have  peace  so  long  as  it  con- 
dones and  supports  this  kind  of  outra- 
geous and  immoral  behavior. 

I  am  grateful  that  some  of  the  Illi- 
nois hostages  have  been  released.  I 
know,  however,  that  they  will  not 
truly  feel  free  until  everyone  is  re- 
leased. I  share  their  concern,  their 
hopes,  and  their  prayers  for  those  still 
hostage. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  them  and  to 
their  families.  One  of  the  worst  hor- 


rors of  terrorism  is  that  its  ripple  ef- 
fects spread  far  beyond  those  who  are 
the  direct  victims.  Their  families,  and 
indeed,  the  entire  Nation,  are  also  ter- 
ribly affected. 

We've  been  here  before.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—the hostage  crisis  in  Iran,  the 
bombing  of  the  Marine  barracks,  the 
attack  on  the  American  Elmbassy 
annex  in  Beirut,  the  kidnapping  of  in- 
nocent Americans  from  the  streets  of 
Beirut,  including  people  like  Father 
Jenco  who  were  in  Lebanon  trying  to 
help  the  people  of  that  nation— and 
now,  the  hijacking  of  flight  847. 

The  progression  of  terrorist  inci- 
dents continues  to  grow.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  United  States  appears 
unable  to  end  the  pernicious  cycle. 

Mi.  President,  it  is  clear  that  bold 
new  measures  must  be  put  into  place 
to  stem  the  growing  tide  of  attacks 
against  innocent  Americans  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  the  Mideast.  It  Is  time  to 
suggest  remedial  measures  which  the 
United  States  and  our  allies  might 
adopt  even  as  the  present  crisis  contin- 
ues. 

In  that  vein,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
several  suggestions  to  make.  First,  the 
United  States  should  work  with  its 
allies  to  upgrade  sectirlty  procedures 
at  airports  worldwide.  Yesterday,  in 
letters  to  Secretaries  Shultz  and  Dole, 
which  Senator  Paul  Simom.  other 
members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  and 
I  sent,  we  urged  specific  measures.  In 
those  letters,  we  suggested  that  the 
United  States  ask  govenmients  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  for  an  immedi- 
ate reassessment  of  their  security 
practices  and  for  improvements  where 
warranted.  We  also  urged  that  our 
Nation  request  an  accounting  by  the 
Government  of  Greece  for  security 
procedures  at  the  Athens  ain>ort  that 
have  been  known  to  be  deficient  for 
several  years. 

Congressmen  Dahte  Fascell  and 
Daiobl  Mica  have  written  a  similar 
letter  to  Secretary  Shultz  suggesting— 

An  international  boycott  to  and  from 
Oreeoe  for  and  untU  such  time  as  they  are 
prepared  to  abide  by  minimum  internation- 
al standards  for  airport  security. 

The  British  Airline  Pilots  Associa- 
tion and  the  U.S.  Airline  Pilots  Asso- 
daton  have  stated  that  such  a  ban 
would  be  instituted.  I  support  their  ef- 
forts. A  service  boycott  may  be  the 
ony  way  to  make  the  point  that  we 
will  no  longer  tolerate  grossly  inad- 
equate airport  security. 

TWA  and  other  airlines  operating 
out  of  Athens  airport  reportedly  have 
installed  their  own  x  ray  and  metal  de- 
tecting equipment  at  Athens  airport  to 
safeguard  their  passengers.  I  applaud 
this  step,  Mr.  President,  but  it.  obvi- 
ously, wasn't  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
tragedy.  For  that  reason.  I  believe 
that  American-flag  carriers  should 
strengthen  their  own.  independent  se- 
curity procedures  at  Athens  and  all 
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other    airports    In    that     turbulent 
region. 

In  this  regard.  American  carriers, 
the  United  States,  and  other  govern- 
ments can  learn  a  great  deal  about 
precautionary  steps  from  Israel's  EI  Al 
Airlines.  Israel,  after  all.  is  constantly 
besieged  by  terrorist  attacks,  but  Ea  Al 
has  never  suffered  from  a  successful 
hjja/»HTig  attempt.  Oiven  the  serious 
pressures  El  Al  confronts.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  can  learn  a  great  deal  from 
their  experience. 

Additional  steps  can  be  taken.  We 
should,  for  example,  go  back  to  the 
program  of  placing  armed  personnel 
on  commercial  aircraft.  We  did  that  at 
one  time,  and  it  worited  well.  We 
should  try  it  again. 

Roughly  $36  million  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated this  year  for  aid  to  Leba- 
non has  not  yet  been  obligated.  Iron- 
ically, some  of  the  assistance  was 
meant  to  benefit  regions  in  which 
there  are  substantial  numbers  of  Shl'- 
Ites.  The  United  States  should  consid- 
er suspension  of  that  money,  at  least 
until  the  current  crisis  Is  over  and  In- 
nocent Americans  are  returned  to 
their  families. 

Mi.  President.  I  feel  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  retaliate  against  terror- 
ist acts.  Obviously,  we  have  to  do  this 
on  a  selective  basis,  but  we  simply 
can't  continue  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 
We  must  take  decisive  and  meaningful 
action  to  let  terrorists  know  we  mean 
business  about  dealing  with  outlaws 
who  don't  respect  law  and  order. 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  De 
partment  Is  working  around  the  clock 
to  gain  the  release  of  our  hostages.  I 
fully  supiwrt  the  administration  In 
these  efforts.  As  these  efforts  contin- 
ue, I  would  suggest  that  the  State  De- 
partment make  every  attempt  to  keep 
the  families  of  the  hostages  informed 
of  Important  developments.  As  I  stated 
before,  they,  no  less  than  the  hostages 
themselves,  are  also  victims  of  terror- 
ism. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  with  respect 
to  Beirut,  experts  In  the  intelligence 
community  agree  that  our  informa- 
tion-gathering abilities  are  woefully 
inadequate.  After  all,  we  still  do  not 
know  where  Father  Jenco  is.  The 
State  Department  has  expressed  un- 
certainty during  the  past  few  days 
about  developments  at  the  Beirut  air- 
port and  the  whereabouts  of  the  hos- 
tages. We  need  to  upgrade  our  Intelli- 
gence capabilities  there,  Mr.  President, 
without  a  doubt. 

I  intend  to  follow  events  in  Beirut 
very  carefully,  Mr.  President.  My  staff 
and  I  are  constantly  in  touch  with  of- 
ficials at  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House.  If  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  legislate  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions I  have  made  today,  I  will  intro- 
duce such  legislation.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  these  tragedies  to  recur. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  prayers  to  those  of  all 


Americans  who  hope  for  the  safe,  and 
swlft^  release  of  all  the  hostages  in 
Beimt. 


June  19, 1985 


al    the  more  real  In  recent 
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COI^RATULATIONS  TO  ROBERT 
McCOLLY 

BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  recognise  the  outstanding 
work  Robert  MeColly  has  done  for 
rural  electric  cooperatives  In  Montana 
and  the  Missouri  basin. 

Mn  McColly  recently  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  for  1985 
froml  the  Northwest  Public  Power  Ab- 
socwon.  This  award  is  given  to 
people  who  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  further 
public  power.  During  his  more  than  20 
yeast  with  public  power,  Mr.  McColly 
has  I  hown  great  leadership  and  dedl- 
catla  a  to  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  McColly  grain  and  cattle  oper- 
ation headquarters  is  15  miles  north  of 
Hinsdale,  MT,  where  his  father,  John 
McC  >lly,  homesteaded  In  1911. 

Ra  lert  McColly  has  been  on  the 
boani  of  directors  of  Valley  Electric 
for  tiore  than  20  years.  He  is  past 
president  of  Central  Montana  Electric 
Power  Co-op  that  supplies  wholesale 
power  to  12  electric  systems  in  Mon- 
tana, He  is  also  a  past  president  of  the 
Midwest  Electric  Consumers  Associa- 
tion f>f  Evergreen,  CO. 

In  Addition  to  his  involvement  with 
energy  issues,  McColly  keejis  close 
tabs  on  the  use  of  our  land.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  North 
Valley  Grazing  District  Board  several 
timet,  and  he  is  past  president  of  the 
Montana  Association  of  State  Grazing 
Districts.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
grazng  advisory  board  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

MoColly  remembers  when  power 
came  to  his  rural  community  in  the 
late  1940's. 

He  recently  said: 

Tht  most  beautiful  thing  that  I  ever  saw. 
conti^  to  what  some  people  think  now- 
day8,iwaa  when  the  contractor  started  build- 
ing that  power  line  into  the  ranch.  I  can't 
think  of  anything  prettier  than  that  was. 
and  \  still  think  ao  today  because  of  the  ad- 
vantsgea  we  have  had  with  electricity  as  a 
hired  hand  for  our  farm  and  ranch  oper- 
ation, 

I  ^ould  like  to  join  the  rural  electric 
co-o^  In  saluting  Mr.  McColly  for  his 
dedl^ted  efforts  In  bringing  electric 
powtr  to  oiu*  rural  communities. 

nUERNATIONAL  TERRORISM: 
tHE  NUCLEAR  DIMENSION 

Mt.  CRANSTON.  Ux.  President,  as 
the  attention  of  our  Nation  and  the 
workl  remains  riveted  on  the  events  In 
Beimt,  it  Is  sobering  Indeed  to  consid- 
er tfie  possibility  of  the  ultimate  ter- 
roriim— that  which  puts  at  risk  the 
lives  not  merely  of  dozens  or  hundreds 
of  hostages— but  of  whole  cities  and 
nations.  I  am  spealcing  of  the  threat  of 
nuc  ear  terrorism— a  danger  that  has 


Wi 


grown 
years. 

It  is  i^nportant  to  consider  this 
daoger  n(|w  because  it  increases  as  ter- 
rorists win  the  support  of  radical 
states  and  the  significant  resources 
and  capabilities  that  come  with  such 
support.  This  is  the  ultimate  night- 
mare, one  that  could  trigger  a  nuclear 
exchange  between  the  superpowers, 
and  we  may  drift  into  it  unless  mean- 
ingful stebs  are  taken  promptly  to  pre- 
vent It  frqm  happening. 

For  thi4  reason,  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  interna- 
tional oobference  that  soon  will  be 
held  In  ¥^ashIngton  to  assess  the  risk 
of  nuclear  terrorism  and  the  actions 
needed  fa  r  effective  prevention  and  re- 
sponse. 

On  June  24  and  25,  Nuclear  Control 
Institute  In  Washington.  DC,  and  the 
State  University  of  New  York  (SUNYI 
Institute  for  Studies  In  International 
will  cosponsor  a  conference, 
tonal  Terrorism:  The  Nuclear 
at  the  Sheraton-Carlton 
>n.DC. 
Ference  will  assess  the  threat 
tpported  and  substate  nude- 
Four  international  panels 
of  expert^  on  terrorism  and  on  civilian 
and  mill^ry  nuclear  programs  will 
provide  ab  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  the  problem. 

The  invited  audience  Includes  mem- 
bers of  jthe  multinational  business 
community.  Itself  a  principal  target  of 
intematlvnal  terrorism,  as  well  as 
and  foreign  government  of- 
>resentatives  of  law-enforce- 
corporate-securlty  agencies, 
(rts  In  emergency  manage- 
dlsaster  relief. 

Terence  is  pertinent  to  such 
policy  and  program  areas  as: 

Existing  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning nuclear  security  and  safe- 
guards, lltnltations  on  nuclear  liability, 
and  contprols  over  nuclear  and  other 
hlgh-tec^ology  exports:  protection  of 
installations  and  population 
acts  of  mass  destruc- 
>ncy  management  and  dls- 
protection  of  nuclear  fa- 
it insider  and  external 
Ity  of  nuclear  weapons; 
nuclear  explosive  materials 
power  and  research  pro- 
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The  conference  cosponsors.  In  ex- 
plaining the  need  to  explore  the  po- 
tential for  nuclear  terrorism,  cite  a 
statement  by  President  Reagan  in  a 
recent  interview  (Washington  Post, 
April  1,  1985): 

[Tlhere  la  increasing  evidence  that  some 
terrorists  In  the  world  are  actually  emissar- 
ies of  sovereign  governments.  .  .  .  There  are 
a  number  of  groups,  representing  different 
interests.  {Sometimes  they  apparently  col- 
laborate and  its  a  new  form  of  warfare. 

Mr.  P^ident,  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts bell  ind  this  conference. 


INDIVIDUAL  TREBLE  DAMAGE 
RESPONSIBILmr  BILL 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  Senator  TmreiioirD  In  supporting 
enactment  of  the  individual  treble 
damage  responsibility  bill  that  he  in- 
troduced with  my  cosponsorship  on 
June  13.  Senator  TmnmoirD's  consist- 
ent and  able  leadership  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  proved  invaluable 
in  previous  efforts  to  explore  potential 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  unfairness 
In  antitrust.  It  is  a  tribute  to  his  lead- 
ership that  the  Individual  Treble 
Damage  Responsibility  Act  comes  to 
the  S«iate  with  much  of  the  ground- 
work already  established  for  action  on 
this  Important  reform.  I  am  proud  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  bipartisan 
effort. 

As  Senator  Thurmoitd  pointed  out  in 
his  statement,  other  approaches  have 
been  suggested  to  solve  the  problem  of 
fundamental  unfairness.  Contribution 
rights,  claim  reduction  requirements, 
or  providing  discretion  to  the  UJ3.  dis- 
trict courts  to  adjust  daniage  awards 
have  all  been  suggested.  Contribution 
and  claim  reduction  have  well-recog- 
nized complexity  problems.  Discretion- 
ary reduction  of  damage  awards  might 
create  as  many  Judicial  standards  as 
we  have  Judges.  None  of  these  ap- 
proaches can  provide  the  certainty 
and  clarity  of  the  approach  contained 
In  this  biU.  The  Individual  Treble 
Damage  Responsibility  Act  would 
forthrightly  establish  simple,  clear 
and  basic  rules  by  which  all  could  be 
guided,  while  maintaining  the  flexibil- 
ity to  allow  individual  cases  to  be  de- 
cided on  their  merits. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
Senate  action.  The  unfairness  of 
"whlpsaw"  tactics  is  a  problem  that 
has  been  identified  clearly  and  studied 
extensively.  The  Congress  is  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  problems,  the 
Issues,  and  the  potential  solutions. 
The  case  for  action  has  been  made. 
The  approach  contained  In  this  bill  Is 
preferable  to  other  proposals  debated 
over  the  years,  and  will  serve  to  en- 
hance respect  for  the  law  while  main- 
taining the  purpose  of  the  antitrust 
law. 

I  Join  Senator  Thttrmohd  In  urging 
my  colleagues  to  support  enactment  of 
the  Individual  Treble  Damage  Respon- 
sibility Act  of  1985. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1300 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre»entatit)ei  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Congreu  OMemhUd,  That  the 
Clayton  Act  (16  UAC.  12  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  inaerting  after  section  4H  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  section: 

"Sic.  41.  (a)  The  liability  of  any  person 
under  section  4  or  4C  of  this  Act  shall  be 
limited  to  threefold  the  actual  damages  at- 


tributable to  such  perMD's  purchases  or 
sales  of  goods  or  serviiBea,  where— 

"(1)  liability  Is  baaed  upon  such  pemo'a 
participation  In  a  contract,  oomblnatlon.  or 
oonapiraey  among  oompetiton,  and 

"(2)  damages  awarded  are  baaed  upon  the 
impact  on  price  of  such  contract,  oombtna- 
tion.  or  conapiracy. 

"(b)  SubaecUon  (a)  sliaU  not  apply  to  that 
portion  of  damages— 

"(1)  attributable  to  any  person  that  la 
beyond  the  juriadictlon  of  ttie  United  SUtes 
District  Courts,  and 

"(2)  wlilch  a  claimant  Is  unable  to  recover 
due  to  the  financial  incapacity  of  any 
pera<»  to  satisfy  a  judgment  for  such  dam- 


Sac.  2.  The  provlalons  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  actions  commenced  under  sec- 
tion 4  or  4C  of  the  Clayton  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


RESPONSE  OF  GREEK 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ehi- 
ropean  Affairs  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conunlttee,  I  feel  a  responsibility 
to  allow  the  Greek  Government  to  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  questions  raised 
about  airport  security.  There  is  some 
unfair  anger  directed  against  Greece. 
Therefore.  It  Is  appropriate  to  include 
In  the  Record  a  statement  from  the 
Embassy  of  Greece. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  issued  today 
by  the  Greek  Embassy  be  inserted  in 
theRscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  foUows: 

[From  the  Embassy  of  Oreece.  Office  of 

Press  and  Information,  Washington,  DC] 
RXBTITTAl.  OP  EmiaKLT  UiirouiiPKD  AocnsA- 

TIORS   OP   IiAX   SlUUaXTt    AT   ATHBITS   AIX- 

poar— OiBK  OovmncDfT  Acrbvbd  Rb- 

LSASB  OP  68  HOSTAOS,  MOSTLY  AllBUCAIfS 

It  is  with  much  regret  and  concern  that 
we  are  obliged  to  rebut  TV  and  press  reports 
alleging  a  lade  of  adequate  security  at 
Oreek  airjwrta. 

It  is  a  matter  for  deep  resentment  on  the 
part  of  Oreece  that  it  should  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  a  tragic  event  such  as  the  hi- 
ittking  of  TWA  tUgbt  847,  an  event  which 
has  placed  ao  many  human  lives  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

It  U  recalled  that  on  August  1.  1984  in 
Paris,  and  on  iCareb  97  of  this  year  in 
Munich,  aircraft  of  Air  Ttanee  and  Luft- 
hansa were  hijacked,  despite  all  the  security 
measures  in  force  at  those  airports.  Nobody 
thought  on  those  otraalnina  to  accuse  France 
or  West  Oermany  of  falling  to  take  proper 
security  precautions.  Nor  did  anyone  urge 
the  International  Air  Itansport  Authority 
to  suspend  flints  to  tboae  countries. 

The  fact  is  tbat  the  security  measures  in 
force  at  Omk.  airports  are  in  every  way 
similar  to  those  In  effect  at  other  Suropean 
airports  and  conform  with  international 
standards  prescribed  by  the  competent  dvil 
aviation  authorities.  And  those  measures 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  atrictiy 
enforced. 

In  the  TWA  hljat^  incident,  the  passen- 
gers had  gone  through  the  normal  double 
chwking  process:  once  by  Oreek  security 


agents  and  a  aeoond  time  by  TWA  itself  and 
its  own  people  reaponalble  for  security. 

Tbe  director  of  National  Airport  In  Wash- 
ington D.C.  confirmed  in  a  comment  today 
on  CBS  Morning  News  on  tbe  incident  that, 
despite  tbe  strict  security  operated  at  Na- 
Uonal  Airport,  tbe  hljacirtng  could  just  as 
well  have  taken  place  in  aircraft  departing 
from  there.  He  aald  that,  no  international 
airport  in  tbe  world,  iiy-imWriy  Hatlooal  air- 
port in  the  VB.  Capital,  could  guarantee 
the  prevention  of  hljartring.  no  matter  bow 
strict  the  security  measures  might  tie,  since 
one  has  to  deal  with  people  determined  to 
achieve  their  objective. 

We  equally  reject  critldam  of  our  decision 
to  release  the  Lebanese  terrorist,  Atwa  All 
Reda,  who  had  been  promptly  arrested  after 
he  had  faUed  to  board  tbe  TWA  plane  with 
two  of  his  Shi'ite  partners. 

We  stress  that  tbe  Oreek  Oovemment  ne- 
gotiated for  tbe  freeing  not  only  of  seven 
Oreek  passengers  held  on  the  hijacked 
plane  In  Algiers,  but  for  all  passrntrn  Tbe 
release  of  68  paasengert.  itirimHwy  at  least 
46  American  dtlaena,  waa  finally  achieved. 

The  ef  f  ectiveneas  of  the  exchange  was  viv- 
idly described  in  the  Waahbugton  Post  on 
June  17,  1985  by  an  Australian  headmaster. 
Bill  Henderson,  who  was  freed  on  Saturday 
and  watched  as  the  exchanged  hostages 
were  allowed  to  go  free  after  the  arrival  of 
their  "brother"  from  Atbens. 

Mr.  Henderson  said  that  tbe  Oreek  Oov- 
emment negotiated  over  the  aJrplane's 
radio  with  the  hijackers,  which  finally 
agreed  to  free  68  passengers.  moMly  Ameri- 
cana, Inchiding  all  womoa  aboard. 

We  feel  these  false  and  totally  unfounded 
accusations  are  both  linmmging  and  insult- 
ing to  those  who  are  concerned  with  saving 
innocent  lives,  and  who  have  exerted  every 
human  poaaible  effort  towards  that  end. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  IK^th- 
out  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Indicate 
to  my  coUeagues  that  we  will  in  the 
next  few  minutes  call  up  HH.  2577, 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bOl, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985;  and  I  Indicate  that  we  may 
work  into  the  evening  and  probably 
quite  late  tomorrow  night,  and  hope- 
fully complete  action  on  this  bill  by  3 
o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.  I  urge 
Monbers  who  are  directly  Involved  to 
come  to  the  floor.  I  urge  Members  who 
feel  compelled  or  who  have  amend- 
ments, to  be  pre{)ared  to  offer  those 
amendments.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  would 
like  to  move  as  quickly  as  they  can,  ob- 
viously. So  I  hope  we  can  complete 
action  on  that  legislation. 

I  also  Indicate  that  between  now  and 
the  completion  of  this  matter,  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  reach  a  time  agree- 
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ment  on  the  so-called  gun  bill.  S.  49.  If 
not,  I  can  assure  Members  that  will  be 
laid  down  early  on  Monday  without  a 
time  agreement.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
reach  a  time  agreement  today  because 
of  objection  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
the  small  business  authorization  bill, 
we  still  are  hopeful  that  prior  to  the 
July  4  recess  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  SBA  bill  and  complete 
the  coin  bill  next  week,  along  with  any 
available  nominations. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPBRKT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1985 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2577,  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2577)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1985.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

(The  parts  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
stricken  are  shown  in  boldface  brack- 
ets, and  the  parts  of  the  bill  intended 
to  be  inserted  are  shown  in  italics.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repmentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  provide  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1985,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 

TTTLEI 

CHAFTERI 

DEPARTIifENT  OF  AORICXTLTURE 

OmCX  OF  THE  StCRSTARY 

(RKSCISSJON) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
969,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


DtPARTiaSTAL  ADMimSTRATlON 
IRMSCaSlOM) 

Of  ^vaiUMe  funds  under  this  head,  for 
budget  and  program  analysis,  tZ  1,000;  for 
personnel,  finance  and  management,  oper- 
ation^ information  resources  management, 
equal  ppportunity,  small  and  disadvantaged 
busintss  utUieation.  and  administrative 
law  Htdges  and  iudicial  officer,  $129,000; 
making  a  total  of  $149,000,  are  rescinded 
pursuant  to  section  2901  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
ductiii  Act  of  1984. 

UatUCVLTVKAL  RXSEAKCH  SMKVICM 
I  (RXSCrSSJON) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  df  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
C<^PXKATIVK  STAn  Rkskabch  Sxrvice 
For  I  an  additional  amount  for  necessary 
expenses  of  "Cooperative  State  Research 
Service".  $300,000. 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant 
under  the  Act  of  August  4. 196S.  as  amended 
(7  D.ac.  4501)  to  the  New  Mexico  SUte  Uni- 
versity to  help  relocate  the  Fort  Stanton 
Experimental  Station  to  another  site,  there- 
by making  available  land  needed  for  a  new 
RuidoBo  airport;  $1,300,000  to  remain  avail- 
able Until  expended,  to  be  available  only 
upon  the  legislative  transfer  of  the  land 
from  (he  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to 
the  aerra  Blanca  Airport  Commission  or 
the  Village  of  Ruidoso  and  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  to  the  law  establish- 
ing tke  airport  improvement  fund  which 
will  permit  Airport  Trust  Funds  to  help  re- 
imbune  New  Mexico  for  its  investment.  J 

For  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant  to 
the  fftui  Mexico  State  University  to  help  re- 
locate the  Fort  Stanton  Experimental  Sta- 
tion ft)  another  site,  thereby  maicing  avail- 
able Ifnd  needed  for  a  new  Ruidoso  airport, 
$l,20i000  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed: ^wided.  That  payment  to  the  New 
MexUp  State  University  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000,000  for  its  real  or  personal  property 
interest  is  hereby  determined  to  be  an  allow- 
able project  cost  in  accordance  with  section 
513  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Improvement 
Act  of  1982  (49  U.S.C.  2212):  Provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Sierra 
Blanoa  Airport  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission"),  Ruidoso, 
New  Mexico,  at  a  cost  of$2.S0  per  acre  (to  be 
used  ior  administrative  costs)  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
the  pyAlic  lands  aggregating  approximately 
1,066  acres  in  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico, 
a  tratt  of  land  located  vHthin  section  1,  2, 
10,  li  and  12,  TIOS,  RUE,  N.MP.M.,  and 
withiii  section  S,  6,  and  7,  TIOS,  RIOE, 
N.M.P.M.,  along  wiOi  adegnate  rUfiU-of-way 
across  Federal  lands  for  suitatHe  access  from 
State  and  local  highways  to  such  tract,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  a  regional  public  air- 
port The  conveyance  required  by  this  Act 
shall  be  completed  within  120  days  of  there- 
guest  for  such  conveyance  by  the  Commis- 
sion following  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  subiect  to  such  reasonable  terms, 
limitations,  and  conditions  as  may  be  speci- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  As 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  shall  submit  a  map  and 
legal  I  description  of  the  public  Iand«  desig- 
natei  above  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  i  (atural  Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Com\  nittee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Commit- 
tee (ft  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
HouMe  of  Representatives.  Sudi  map  and 
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legal  description  shall  fiave  the  same  force 
and  effect  ds  if  included  in  this  Act,  except 
that  any  clerical  or  typographical  error  in 
such  map  or  legal  description  may  be  cor- 
rected. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  stiall  each  place 
•Kcft  map  and  legal  description  on  file,  and 
make  them  available  for  public  inspection, 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Departmeni  of  Transportation.  They  are  re- 
served to  tne  United  States  all  minerals  that 
may  be  found  in  the  lands  described  above, 
together  wipi  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
its  permittees,  lessees,  or  grantees,  at  any 
time,  to  prmpect  for,  mine  and  remove  such 
minerals,  provided  that  the  exercise  of  this 
right  shaUmot  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment, proMction,  or  operation  of  any  air- 
port locatea  on  the  land  conveyed. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  graduate 
fellowship  grants  under  section  1417  of 
Public  Laii  95-113,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
3152),  $2,000,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant 
under  the  Apt  of  August  4,  1965,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  4tOi(c))  to  MissisHppi  State  Uni- 
versity to  cpnduct  a  program  for  and  to  pro- 
mote research  excellence  in  the  area  of 
warmwater  aquaculture,  including  such 
lands,  buildings,  and  equipment  as  may  be 
necessary  \to  carry  out  the  program, 
$3,500,000  tp  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. 

AimuL  Khd  Plaht  Hkalth  iRSPCcnoN 

SXRVICB 

imcLVDma  rmsossiow 

For  an  aaditional  amount  for  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cooperative  boll  weevil  eradica- 
tion program,  not  to  exceed  $650,000;  and 
for  an  additional  amount  [to  restore  funds 
borrowed  ttom  other  programs  in  order  to 
conduct  a  grasshopper  control  program, 
$10,000,0003  to  conduct  a  grasshopper  con- 
trol program,  not  to  exceed  $19,000,000,  in- 
cluding suih  amounti  as,  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  funds  borrotoed  from,  other  pro- 
grams.       I 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$400,000  afe  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Ec^Nomc  Research  Service 

tflNCLUBma  RXSCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Econom- 
ic ReoMuvl^  Service  to  determine  the  losses 
suffered  b>  United  States  farm  producers  of 
agricultural  products  during  the  last  decade 
as  a  result  of  embargoes  on  the  sale  of 
United  Staies  agricultural  products  and  the 
faUure  to  offer  for  sale  in  world  maricets 
commodities  surplus  to  domestic  needs  at 
competitive  prices  for  use  in  determining 
what  part  pf  existing  indebtedness  of  farm- 
ers should  [be  suspended  as  a  result  of  such 
foreign  policy,  or  for  use  in  determining 
what  martlet  initiatives  wpuld  be  appropri- 
ate for  t/u  purpose  of  regaining  sales  of 
United  States  agricultural  products  lost  as  a 
result  of  s^iph  foreign  policy,  $500,000. 

Of  avaMable  funds  under  this  head, 
$50,000  ait  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Sta^isticai.  Reporting  Service 

I  (iMCLVDina  nxscisstos) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Statistical 
Reporting  Service",  $1,560,000,  for  the 
Quarterly  parm  Labor  Survey. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$100,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the.  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1 984. 


AOHICULTVKAL  MARXETINa  SXRVICt 

HARKETINa  SBRVlCtS 

lIHCLUDlUa  KMSClSatONI 

For  an  additional  amount  of  $850,000  for 
the  egg  products  inspection  program. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$150,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

PACKKKS  AMD  STOCKYAXOa  ADiomrnuTioM 
tHKSCaSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$85,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
AoaicntTtTRAL  Stabiuzatioh  akd 
Conservatioii  Service 

[Effective  May  1,  1985,  none  of  the  fimds 
in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  available  to 
close  or  relocate  any  State  or  county  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.l 

Effective  May  1,  1985,  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  for  fiscal 
year  1985  in  this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be 
available  to  close  or  relocate  any  State  or 
county  office  of  the  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service'  Provided, 
That  this  shall  not  prevent  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  conducting  a  study  on 
improvements  in  program  management, 
program  delivery,  and  common  support  ac- 
tivities. 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporatioh 
subscription  to  capital  stock 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  subscribe  and  pay  for  capital  stock  of  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  S04(a)  of  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act  of  1980  (7  VAC.  1504), 
$50,000,000. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  PT7ND 

For  emergency  borrowing  authority  as  au- 
thorized by  section  516(d)  of  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  96-365).  $113,000,000  shaU  be  available 
to  the  Federal  Oop  Insurance  Corporation. 

COMMODITT  CREOn  CORPORATION 
REUaURSEMEHT  FOR  NET  REALIZED  LOSSES 

For  an  additional  amount  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  for  net 
realized  looses  sustained,  but  not  previously 
reimbursed,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
17,  1961  (15  U.8.C.  713a-ll,  713a-12), 
$3,935,790,000. 

[OmcE  OP  Rural  Development  Pouct 

[Of  the  fimds  made  available  by  Public 
Law  98-473  for  the  Office  of  Rural  Develop- 
ment Policy.  $309,000  shall  remain  available 
untU  September  30, 1986.J 

Farmers  Home  Administratioh 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  [$17,000,000,  to  provide  for 
the  review  of  farm  loans  held  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  determine,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  which  borrowers  are 
unable  to  continue  making  payments  of 
principal  and  interest  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  their  control  and,  thereby,  qualify 
for  temporary  deferral  of  principal  and  in- 
terest and  the  foregoing  of  foreclosure  as 
authorized  by  law.  Upon  presentation  of 
substantial  evidence  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
borrower  qualifies,  payment  of  principal 
and  Interest  shall  be  suspended  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall  forego  foreclosure  of  loans 
owed  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  as  author- 
ized by  law.  Other  creditors  shall  be  re- 
quested to  postpone  payments  duej 
$16,866,000. 


LOAN  PROGRAMS 

Effective  November  13,  1983.  and  thereaf- 
ter, upon  reouest  of  the  borrower,  the  inter- 
est rate  charged  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  housing,  farm,  water  and 
waste  dlspoaal.  and  community  facility  bor- 
rowers shall  be  the  lower  of  the  rates  in 
effect  at  either  the  time  of  loan  approval  or 
loan  closing  and  any  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration grant  funds  asMdated  with  such 
loans  shall  be  set  in  amount  based  on  the  in- 
terest rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  loan  ap- 
provaL 

RVKAL  ELKCnUFKUnOM  ADKnUtTKATtON 

mtscasmm 
Of   available    fund*    under    this    head, 
$100,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Son.  CotaatvAjjoti  Skkvjcm 
iRKactaatoN) 
Of   available    funds    under    this    head, 
$2,000,000  are  rescinded  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
pursuant  to  section  2901  of  the  Deficit  Re- 
duction Act  of  1984. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

CHILD  NVTRinOlt  PROORAMS 

Upon  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, any  school  district  receiving  all  cash  or 
all  letters  of  credit  in  lieu  of  commodities 
under  the  school  lunch  program  on  January 
1,  1985,  ^lall  continue  to  receive  all  cash  in 
lieu  of  commodities  or  all  letters  of  credit  in 
lieu  of  commodities  through  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1986.  Such  school  districts 
shall  receive  bonus  commodities  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  commodities  are  made 
available  to  any  other  school  district  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  lunch  program. 

[FEEDING  PROGRAM  POR  WOMEN.  INFANTS  AND 
CBILDEEN  (WIC) 

[The  appropriation  for  the  feeding  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants  and  children 
(WIC)  contained  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  5743  (House  Report  98-1071), 
as  enacted  into  law  by  reference  in  Public 
Law  98-473,  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  which  shall  be  available  only  to  the 
extent  an  official  budget  request  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress".! 

POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

(mcLVDma  UMacasms) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Food 
stamp  program",  $318356,000.'  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  provisions  of  subsections  (f) 
and  (i)  of  section  3  and  section  10  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  con- 
cerning private,  nonprofit  drug  addiction  or 
alcohol  treatment  and  rthabaitation  pro- 
grans,  shall  henceforth  also  be  applicable  to 
publicly  operated  community  health  centers. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$5,000,000  are  rescinded  purtuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  DefleU  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


temporary  1 


noENCT  food  assistance 

PmOORAM 


For  necessary  expenses  for  States  and 
local  agencies  to  carry  out  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities  under  the  Tempo- 
rary Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
(7  UJ3.C.  aiac  note),  [$4,270,000] 
$10,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

SATIOHAL  COMHOOny  ntOCKSSINO  PROOKAM 

NottDithstanding  section  212  of  the  Tern- 
jMrary  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (7  U.S.C.  612c  noU),  section  203  of  such 
Act  shttU  remain  in  effect  throuifii  June  30, 
1986. 


FORKiaM  AORICVLTURAl.  StRVKt 

(Rtsctssiom 
Of   available    funds    under    this    head, 
$100,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
chapter  u 
department  of  commerce 
General  Admin  istration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(dkluddic  rescission) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    expenses",     [$993,000]     $369,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$499,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Bureau  of  the  Census 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 

$341,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

POUODK  CVaVS  AMD  PMOORAHS 
tRESCtSSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$791,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  tills  head, 
$433,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$120,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

International  Trade  Administration 

participation  in  united  states  expositions 

(rescission) 

Of  avaUable  funds  under  this  bead,  $6,000 

are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section  3901  of 

the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

MiNORmr  Business  Development  Agency 

MINORTTT  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 
(RESCISSION) 

Of    available    fimds    under    this    head. 
$305,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
United  States  Travel  and  Tourism 
Admin  istration 

salaries  and  expenses 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$468,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospbxric 
Admin  istration 

0pkraj10ns,  ressaxch,  amd  faciutiks 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oper- 
ations, research,  and  facilities", 
$126,100,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided,  That  $125,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  commercialization  of  the 
Landsat  system  pursuant  to  Public  Law  98- 
365  upon  written  agreement  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration for  conversion  and  launch  of  two 
land  remote  sensing  satellites  at  a  total  cost 
to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmosj^ieric 
Administration  of  not  to  exceed  $44,900,000. 
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nSHUlm'S  UUHIMUBICT  Fum 


For  an  addltloiial  amount  for  "Fisher- 
men's Contingency  Fund".  $500,000.  for  car- 
rying out  the  iHtnrtelona  of  Utle  IV  of  Public 
Law  95-372.  aa  amended,  to  be  derived  from 
recetiits  collected  punuant  to  that  Act.  to 
remain  available  untfl  expended. 

nsHOutBi'a  avAMAim  rmm 
For  an  additUmal  amount  for  "Wither- 
men'*  Onamnty  Fund".  $2,500,000. 
[nsHBuis  LOAii  nmo 
[(uacusiOM) 
[Of   available   ftmda    under   this   head. 
$1,550,000  are  rescinded.] 

piBBju.  SHIP  piHAif euro  pinn>.  nsHiiia 


For  necessary  expenses  of  the  "Federal 
Ship  Financing  Fund.  Fishing  vessels". 
$ao.700.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended together  with  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  Interest,  for 
payment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  debt  reductlML 

PaTBTT  AMD  TtLAJXBUmX.  OpPICI 

SAUUUn  Am  BXFKRSXS 

(KKSCISSIOH) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$1,472,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Satkuul  Bvbkav  or  Stamdaiu>s 
auMimrtv  amd  tecbmcal  kmsxakch  amd 

SKRVICMa 
(RISCISSJOMt 

Of   available   fund*    under    thia    head, 
tl.01$,000  are  rtteinded  fiurtuant  to  *ection 
2901  of  the  DeflcU  lUduction  Act  of  1984. 
Natiomal  TnxooiuuincATioRS  ahd 
iHPOUfATioir  AumnsnATioH 

SAUUUn  Am  KZRHSXS 
<IXSCXSSIOH) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$183,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
puBuc  nuooiannncATioBS  paciutixs. 
plahhuto.  axs  ooMSTaucnoii 

(KKSCISSIOH) 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head.  $32,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 

RELATED  AQENCIES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

BCAKimfK  ADMUnSTKATIOH 

OPKIATIOHS  Am  TRAnnKO 

[  (DISAPPKOVAI.  OP  DXFBSXAI.)  ] 

(HMSCaSION  AHD  DOAPPBOVAL  OT  DUKKXAL) 

Of  availattle  fund*  under  thi*  head, 
$t8t,000  art  reaeinded  jmrauant  to  *ectlon 
2901  of  the  DefleU  Seduction  Act  of  1984. 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  pr«n>osed 
deferral  D85-S4  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation.  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. "Opoations  and  Training"  as  set  forth 
In  the  message  of  February  6.  1985,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President 

[OXHXRAL  PKOVISIOII 

[None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  rule  with  respect  to  the  repay- 
ment of  conBtructton  differential  subsidy 
for  the  permanent  release  of  vessels  from 
the  restrictions  in  section  506  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1935,  as  amended:  Pro- 
vided, That  such  funds  may  be  used  to  the 
extent  such  expenditure  relates  to  a  rule 
which  conforms  to  statutory  standards 
hereafter  enacted  by  Congress.] 


FtDKKAL  CoMMViacAnoia  CotaasatoM 
SAijuuEa  AMD  Exrvaga 

The  Federal  CommunieatUnu  Commiaaion 
i*  authorized  to  expend  tueh  fund*  aa  may 
be  reitired  in  flacal  yean  1988  and  1987  out 
of  approvriaitona  for  flacal  year*  1988  and 
1987  tor  the  Federal  Commtmieationa  Oom- 
miaawn,  not  to  exceed  $S,000.000,  to  niocate 
it*  Fwt  Lauderdale,  Florida,  Monitoring 
Station  within  the  State  of  Florida,  to  in- 
tiudeiall  necessary  expenses  audi  aa  options 
to  puichaae  land,  aeouiaiHon  of  land,  leaae- 
back  ^  the  preaent  monitoring  ttoHon  pendr 
ing  atguiaition  and  eonatnutlon  of  a  new 
monitoring  atation,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering aervicea,  eonatruction  of  a  new  mon- 
itoring atatton  and  rtiated  facOiUea, 
moviig  expenaea,  and  all  oOter  eoata  aaaoei- 
ated  with  the  rHocation  of  the  monitoring 
atatUm  and  personneL 

ThmFederal  OommimtoaMon*  Commiaaion 
ahall  promptly  detiare  the  preaent  monitor- 
ing atation  (including  land  and  atructurea 
wAic^  wiU  not  be  relocated^  excess  to  the 
Oene^  Servicea  Adminiatratlon  for  diapo- 
titioit  Notwithatanding  aectUma  203  and 
204  at  the  Federal  Property  and  AdminiatrO' 
tive  Servicea  Act  of  1949,  aa  amended,  the 
Qenetal  Servicea  AdminiatrxMon  ahall  seQ 
audi  froperty  and  atructurta  on  an  ezpedif- 
ed  bo^ij;  including  proviaiona  for  leaae-badt 
aa  reiuired,  and  ahaU  competuate  the  Com- 
miaaion from  the  proceeda  of  the  aale  aU 
coata  laaaociated  with  the  relocaMon  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  Monitoring  Station  to  an- 
otherfocation,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 

Ant)  exceaa  funda  received  by  the  Oeneral 
Servite*  Adntiniatratton  from  the  aale  of  the 
prea^t  property,  leu  any  fund*  reimituraed 
to  thf  Federal  Communicationa  Oommif- 
aion,  and  leaa  normal  and  reasonable 
charge*  by  the  Oeneral  Servicea  Adminiatra- 
tttm  for  coat*  aaaoclated  with  the  aale  of  the 
preaekt  property,  ahaU  be  deposited  to  the 
genetvlfundofthe  Treaaury. 

Thd  authority  under  thia  Act  with  reaped 
to  tfm  relocation  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
MonUoring  Station  ahaU  (1)  extend  Oiroiiffh 
fiaeai  year  1987,  and  (2)  be  in  addition  to 
any  limit*  on  expenditurea  for  land  and 
atructure*  apecifled  in  the  Commiaaion'a  ap- 
proplUMon  for  flacal  yean  1988  and  1987. 

Not  withatanding  the  proviaiona  of  the  pre- 
cedin  j  paragrapha  under  thia  head  regard- 
ing r  iocatton  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Flori- 
da, M  onitoring  Station,  the  Federal  Commu- 
nlcai  Ions  Commiaaion  and  the  Oeneral 
Servi  iea  ildministroMon  sftoA  not  take  any 
actio  t  pumiant  to  auch  paragrapha  com- 
mits ig  funda  for  any  purpoae  or  diapoting 
of  th  t  Federal  lands  and  faetlitlea  far  auieii 
atatin  n  unfXL  the  Chairman  of  the  Oommfs- 
aUtn  and  the  Oeneral  Adminiatrator  of  the 
Admi  niatratlon  ahaU  (1)  iotntly  praparv  and 
avbmU  to  the  OommUtset  on  ilpproprfa- 
Hon^  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Oom- 
merar  and  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 
OpetyMona  of  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativea 
and  tAe  Oommittee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  s>ansportaMon  and  the  Committee  on 
Oovdmmental  Affair*  of  the  Senate,  a  letter 
or  otiter  document  aeUing  forth  in  detail 
prov^aioju  and  procedurta  for  audi  acQuiai- 
Mon,j  eonatruction,  and  diapoaUion  whidi 
reasonably  carry  out  (he  proviaiona  of  theae 
pankrapha  expedltioualy,  but  wiU  not  dia- 
ruptpr  defer  any  programa  or  regulatory  ac- 
tivity of  the  Commiaaion  or  adveraely 
affect  any  employee  of  the  Commiaaion 
(other  than  thoie  at  the  Monitoring  Station 
who  may  be  required  to  trantfer  to  another 
loca  ion}  throui^  the  use  of  appropriation* 
for  t  le  Commiaaion  in  flacal  years  1988  and 
19871  and  (2)  wait  a  minimum  of  30  calen- 


June  19, 1985 


June  19.  1985 
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dar  day*  jpr  review  by  auch  Committeea. 
Any  reimb*raed  funda  received  t>y  the  Com- 
miaaion Aom  the  Adminiatratlon  purauant 
to  theae  pdragrapha  ahall  remain  available 
unlil  ezpenfled. 


FimbalTi 

SftlrtBflt 


TiADB  COMUSSIOir 


Ami 


Of    ai 
$27,601,1 
$3,781,000 
2901  of 

[BUI 

[For 
Loan  and 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenies",  $3,811,000,  to  remain  avaO- 
able  until  Q^Dtember  30, 1986. 

BOSmBSS  ABMUflSTKATIOIl 

AmKXPKiraa 

(KBCISSION) 

funds    imder    this    head, 
are     rescinded,      of     whidi 
ire  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
iieduetionilctq/fPM. 

LOAH  Am  UiVlSlKXHT  PUHU 

capital  for  the  "Business 
ivestment  Fund".  $27,601,000.  to 
remain  available  without  flacal  year  limita- 
tion.]       ] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

CtanxAL  AimniisnATioii 

BAUXIXS  Am  KZRHSB 
(■MTTSSTOW) 

Of  avalHble  funds  under  this  head, 
$166,000  aie  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the!  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

(WORKIHO  CAPITAI,  PUm 

[(xxsciasioH) 

[All  funds  made  available  under  this  head 
In  Public  L  kw  98-411  are  rescinded. 

[Umn  D  Statbs  Paxou  Commissioii 
[SALAun  ATO  Bcnmn 


[For  an 


additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expend",  $100,000.] 

TjbaIi  Acu  villas 

SALAXa  ■  Am  KZFBmS,  OmPUL  UQAL 

Acmnms 
(nicL0Bnro  uscissioit) 
For  an  Additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    expeiises.    general    legal    activities", 
[$874,000]  #574,000. 

Of  avauable  funds  under  this  head. 
$470,000  are  readnded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  th4  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

UPUSIS.  AMlllKUSl  BIVmOH 
(USCISSIOII) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$66,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  th4  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


ijmi 


Am 
ixTounrs  Am  MAXiBAU 

(IHCLTDIlia  TXAHSPXa  OP  puinM  Am 
■MCTSSTOW) 

For  an  idditional  amount  for  "Salarlea 
and  expentea.  United  State*  attomeya  and 
marahala",  $12,103,000,  of  which  $4,185,000 
ahall  remcin  available  until  September  30, 
1988.  and  in  addition  $3,000,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  ttanaferfrom  the  "Working  Capital 
Fund". 

Of    avatable    funds    under    this    head. 
$889,000  we  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1084. 
suPFOXT  or  uirriKD  statxs  prisohkrs 

In  Public  Law  98-411  delete  the  appropria- 
tion language  imder  the  heading  "Support 
of  UnltedjStates  Prisoners"  and  substitute 
the  following: 

For  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Fedei^  Institutions,  $53,240,000:  and  In 
addition,  $10,000,000  shaU  be  available 
umder  the  Cooperative  Agreement  Program 
for  the  pirposes  of  renovating,  construct- 


ing, and  equipping  State  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities:  Provided,  That  amounts 
made  available  for  constructing  any  local 
correctional  facility  shall  not  exceed  the 
cost  of  constructing  space  for  the  average 
Federal  prisoner  population  to  be  housed  in 
the  facility,  or  in  other  facilities  in  the  same 
correctional  system,  as  projected  by  the  At- 
torney GeneraL  Provided  further.  That  fol- 
lowing agreement  on  or  completion  of  any 
federally  assisted  correctional  facility  con- 
struction, the  availability  of  the  space  ac- 
quired for  Federal  prisoners  with  theae  Fed- 
eral funds  shall  be  assured  and  the  per  diem 
rate  charged  for  housing  Federal  prisoners 
in  the  assured  space  shall  not  exceed  oper- 
ating costs  for  the  period  of  time  spedfied 
in  the  cooperative  agreement. 

PBS  AND  XXPKNSSS  OP  WITHKSSKS 

(tRCLUsnfo  TRANSPxa  OP  poros  amd 

XXSCI8SI0M) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  and 
expenses  of  witnesses",  [$1,300,000] 
$800,000.  and  in  addition.  $1,600,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  the  Support  of 
United  States  Prisoners:  Provided,  That  of 
the  amount  vproprlated  under  the  above 
head  for  fiscal  year  1985.  not  to  exceed 
$850,000  shall  be  available  for  planning, 
construction,  renovation,  and  repair  of 
buildings  for  protected  witness  facilities.- 
Provided  further,  TTiat  rettUutlon  of  rtot  to 
exceed  $25,000  *haU  be  paid  to  the  e*tate  of 
vicHma  killed  aa  a  reavdt  of  crime*  commit- 
ted by  peraona  who  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
Federal  witneu  protection  program  if  *uch 
Crimea  were  committed  within  two  year* 
after  protection  wa*  terminated,  notwlth- 
*tandlng  any  llmltatlona  contained  in  part 
(a)  of  aection  3525  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Stale*  Code. 

Of  axMilable  fund*  under  thl*  head, 
$309,000  are  re*clnded  purauant  to  *ectlon 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

MUnS  POKPXITDaX  PUMD 

For  expenses  authorised  by  28  U.S.C.  524, 
as  amended  by  the  Comprehensive  Forfeit- 
ure Act  of  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  be  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Justice  Assets  Forfeiture  Fund:  Provided, 
That  in  the  aggregate,  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  shaU  be  available  for  expenses 
authorized  by  subsections  (cKlMB), 
(cXlKE),  and  (cKlKF)  of  that  section. 

SAUUUBS  AMD  KXPXMSXS.  OOMltUMITT 
■KLATIOMS  SXaVICB 

(SKSCTSSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$43,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

IMTXXAOXMCT  LAW  EMPORCXiaDrr 
OKOAMIZXD  rBIMK  BKUO  KHFOKCXMBR 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Organized 
Crime  Drug  Enforcement",  $635,000. 

FXDXKAL  BXTKXAU  OP  IHVISTIGATIOM 
SALAam  AMD  KZFKR8XS 
(IMCLUDIMG  RXSCISSIOM) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses"  $1,500,000:  Provided,  That 
$10,000,000  provided  In  Public  Law  98-186 
for  the  relocation  of  the  Waahlngton  field 
office  within  the  Diatrict  of  Columbia  ahall 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided 
further,  TJtat  of  the  amount*  appropriated 
under  thl*  head  for  fiscal  year  1985,  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  $35,000,000  for  auto- 
mated  data  proceaalng  and  telecommunica- 
tiona  s/kaH  remain  available  until  September 
30, 1988. 


Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$3,505,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Dauo  EMPoacnizRT  AmoMunBATioM 

SAUUUXS  AMDl 


(iMCLUDiMo  xncisaiOMi 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [$3400,000]  $20,000,000. 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$876,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
ImnosATioM  AMD  Natuiauxatiom  Sana 

aALAXm  AMD  XZPBMIXa 
(IMCLUDIMO  aZSCISSIOM) 

The  appropriation  under  the  heading 
"Salaries  and  expenses"  In  Public  Law  98- 
411  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
before  ":  Provided":  "and  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $6,586,000  for  construction  shall 
remain  available  until  [expended]  Septem- 
ber 30, 1988". 

Of    availatde    funds    under    this    head, 
$947,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  Of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
ntSBAL  PaisoM  Srsmi 

SALAXIXS  AMD  KZPBMSBS 


«iMCun>iMO  nuMSPxa  op  pumus  amd 

■BCISSIOM) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  Federal  Prison  System. 
$900,000.  and  In  addition.  $2,183,000  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Support  of  United 
States  Prisoners". 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$451,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deflctt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
National  Imrnvn  or  CoKMMcnoia 

(KKSCaSJOMt 

Of  available  funda  under  tMa  head, 
$894,000  are  rescinded  purauant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

BUILDIMGS  AMD  PAciunxs 


(STIBSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$13,000  are  readnded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  Of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Opficz  op  Jusncs  PaoaaAns 

JUSnCZ  ASSISTAMCE 

fmcLVBoa  RMScasiotn 

Of  the  unobligated  funds  available  under 
the  "Justice  assistance"  aoooimt  for  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,  $800,000  ShaU  be  made  available  for 
Emergency  Federal  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance authorised  by  Public  Law  98-473, 
notwithstanding  the  provitfons  of  sections 
222(b),  223(b),  and  228(e)  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act,  as  amended. 

Of   available   funda    under    thia    head, 
$2,031,000  are  readnded  purauant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
[I^OAL  SxavicB  CoaroKATioM 

[PATMBIT  TO  THI  LIOAL  SOnnCB 
COarOKATIOM 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment 
to  the  Legal  Services  Corporation"  for  a 
grant  for  the  establishment  of  the  OUlls  W. 
Long  Poverty  Law  Center  at  the  Loyola  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  In  New  Orleans. 
$4,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.] 

related  agencieb 

commissiom  om  the  bickmnmmial  op  trx 
Umitxd  Statxs  Combtitutiom 


SAUUtnS  AUDI 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Ccunmisslon 
on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States 


Constitution,  authorized  by  Public  Law  98- 
101  (97  Stat  719-723),  $331,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
the  Department  of  Justice  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  all  salaries  and  other  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  Department  directly  related 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Commission. 

C(MtMISSI01i  OH  Civn,  RlOKIS 


In  the  appropriation  language  under  tlie 
above  head  in  Public  Law  98-411.  the 
amounu  earmarked  are  rerlaed  as  f  oDowc 
hearings,  legal  analysis  and  legal  services 
are  increased  to  $2,063,000:  publications 
prgiaratton  and  rllwfmlnstlnii  Is  decreased 
to  $747,000:  Federal  evaluatlOD  Is  decreased 
to  $1,011,000:  and.  the  clearinghouse  library 
Is  decreased  to  $397,000. 

LeoAL  SatvTcea  CoKPomAnoH 
rAnam-  m  rax  lxoal  sxencxa  comtomatioh 

Effective  January  1,  1985.  the  twdfth  pro- 
viso under  thia  head  in  Public  Law  98-188 
relating  to  eontpensaOon  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Servicea  Cor- 
poration is  amended  by  inaerting  "and  for 
other  official  purpoaea"  immediately  follow- 
ing "to  attend  Board  meeting*".  In  addi- 
tion, the  exception  contained  in  the  ftryt 
proviao  under  thi*  head  in  Public  Law  98- 
411  is  amended  by  inaerting  after  "except 
that"  the  following:  "beginning  after  Decern^ 
ber  31,  1984,  the  proviso  rOating  to  the  com- 
penaation  of  the  Board  of  Direetora  of  the 
Legal  Service*  Corporation  in  PubUc  Law 
98-188  i*  amended  by  inaerttng  'and  for 
other  official  purpoaea'  ImmediatHy  fiMow- 
ing  to  attend  Board  meetinga':". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SfT ATK 

AmOHISIXATIOH  OP  FoiKiaH  AFPAm 

SAUUUXS  AHD  KXPBHSBS 

(IMCLUDIMO  TXAMBP^  OP  PUHaS  AMD 

KXSCISSIOH) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  Expenses",  $73,342,000,  and  in  addition. 
[$13,779,000]  $11,781,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations",  to  remain  available 
until  SQ>tember  SO,  1986:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  of  State  ahall  report  to  the  appro- 
priate committeea  In  Congreaa  on  the  obligtt- 
Hon  of  aecurity  funda  every  30  dayafrom  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,432,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sectkni 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

ACqUISITIOM.  OPBUTIOM,  AHD  MAIMIBIAHCX  OT 
BUILDIMaS  AIBOAB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation,  and  Maintenance  of  Build- 
ings Abroad".  [$167,579,000]  $170,579,000, 
to  remain  available  untfl  expended. 
AoquisinoM,  opbuhoh.  ahd  maihtxmamce  op 
BtnLDnraa  ABKOAD 
(sraciAL  poanoH  cuixkmct  paooxAif  > 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion. Operation,  and  MaJntmanne  of  Build- 
ings Abroad  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram)", $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

[OtXaOKHCIHS  IH  THX  DIPUntATIC  AMD 

ooMsuLAX  szancB 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Emergen- 
des  In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Serv- 
ice", $2,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, for  lewaiJs  for  information  con- 
cerning terrorist  acts  in  accordance  with 
section  86,  State  Department  Basic  Authori- 
ties Act  of  1956.  as  amended  (Public  Imm  98- 
533).] 


16210 


PATMBrr  TO  TBI  POKBUDr  SBtVICE  iKnuaixiiT 
MIS  oisAaniTT  rmm 

For  an  mddltiooal  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Porelcn  Servioe  retirement  and  dlaabil- 
Ity  fund".  $5,399,000. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

IimauuTKuuL  Fatmtna  CoiaasuoNS 

(TRAMSFKR  Of  TUNDS) 

for  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional Fiaherta  CommiationM",  $2,000,000, 
to  be  derived  bp  tmnt/er  from  "Contribu- 
ftoiu  to  International  Orffanizations". 
OTHER 
FisHXRiaM's  PROTXcnvK  Fund 

For  expen$ei  neceuary  to  carry  tyut  provi- 
aion*  of  the  Ftihermen'a  Protective  Act  of 
1997  a»  amended,  tl.OOO.OOO,  to  remain 
atNitioMe  until  expended 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
AUIS  COimtOL  AMD  DlOAKMAlCXirr  AOSHCT 
AUa  COMTSOL  AHD  DISAKMAMKirT  ACTXVITUS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Anns  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Activities", 
[$3,946,0001  $4,321,000.  Of  the  amounU  ap- 
propriated for  the  Amu  Control  and  Ditar- 
mament  Agency  for  fUcal  year  198S,  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  1 10.000  shall  be  avail- 
oMe  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tionexpemes. 

Board  por  ImsaiiATXOiiAi.  Broadcasthig 
cRAim  AHB  Kzniiaxs 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Board 
for  Intematiimal  Broadcaating,  "Orants  and 
Ezpenaes",  $13,753,000:  Provided,  That  not- 
wlthstandlngj  Notwitlutanding  section  8<b) 
of  the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
Act  of  1973.  as  amended,  the  amoimts 
placed  in  reserve,  or  which  would  be  placed 
In  reserve.  In  fiscal  year  1985  pursuant  to 
that  section,  shall  be  available  to  the  Board 
for  carrying  out  that  Act  [imtll  September 
30.  1986],  of  which  (1)  $4,900,000  shall  be 
for  the  purpose  of  upgrading  the  pension 
benefits  of  pre- 1976  Radio  Free  Europe/ 
Radio  Liberty  retirees  and  widows;  [and 
(3)1  (2i  $2,275,000  $haa  be  used  for  upgrad- 
ing the  tecurity  of  RFE/RL  inataUatUma, 
and  (3)  the  balance  shall  be  applied  toward 
the  [Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty] 
capital  modernization  plan. 

The  appropriation  under  thia  head  in 
PuJUic  Law  99-411  ia  amended  by  atrilcing  ": 
Provided"  through  "vacant". 

Commission  on  Smcuuty  and  Cooperation  in 

EVKOFK 
SAUaUKa  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for 
and  expenaea",  $150,000. 

Umrm  Statks  Imtommation  Aoxhct 

salakhsaiid 


CONGREJ  SIGNAL  RECORD— SENATE 


'Salaries 


(lOCISSIOM) 

Of  available  funds  imder  this  head, 
[$3,879,000]  $433,000  are  rescinded  pursu- 
ant to  aectUm  2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act  of  1984. 

KDUCATIOMAL  Ain)  COLTUBAL  EXCHANGE 
raOGSAMS 

Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
head  in  PubUc  Law  98-411,  $3,800,000  for 
the  pilot  Central  American  Undergraduate 
Scholardiip  program  shall  remain  available 
until  [September  30,  1986]  January  30, 
1999;  and  for  an  additional  amount  under 
thia  head  for  the  Central  American  Schaiar- 
ahip  program  only,  $9,000,000,  to  remain 
available  unta  June  30, 1999. 


[ACQUtSmOH  AKD  COmTRDCTIOR  OP  lADIO 
PACIUnBS 

[For  $n  additional  amount  for  "Acquisi- 
tion and  Construction  of  Radio  Facilities". 
$6.648.oio.  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed.]      I 

THE  JUDICIARY 

SOP^MX  COOXT  OP  THX  UmTKD  STATES 

Ca4X  op  THX  BOILDmG  AKD  GXOUlfDS 

Fundsj  appropriated  under  this  head  in 
the  Sedond  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1981  (Public  Law  98-396).  for  the  instal- 
lation cir  security  systems.  shaU  be  made 
available  also  for  the  acquisition  and  instal- 
lation Of  additional  communications  equip- 
ment by  the  Office  of  the  Marshal.  Su- 
preme dourt  of  the  United  States:  Provided 
further.jThaX  said  equipment  shall  be  under 
the  Jurkdlctlon  of  and  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  the  Marshal  after  its  Installation. 

CouKTB  OP  Appxals,  District  Courts,  amd 
I  Othxr  Jitdicial  Sxrvicxs 

SALAKIXS  OP  JUOGXS 

For  aa  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
Judges",  $3,098,000,  to  remain  available  until 
Septemker  30, 1986. 

SAQARIXS  op  SUPPOKTIIfG  PEXSOirNXL 

For  aa  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  of 
supportfaig  personnel",  $5,548,000,  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1986. 

DEPXlfDER  SERVICES 

For  ail  additional  amount  for  "Defender 
services^.  [$21,992,000]  $17,575,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

PXaS  OP  JT7R0RS  AHD  COlOaSSIOHEKS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Fees  of 
Jurors  and  commissioners",  $1,700,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

EXPXHSgS  OP  OPXRATIOH  AMD  MAIIITXNANCE  OP 
THE  COURTS 
I       (IHCLODIHG  RESCISSIOR) 

For  all  additional  amount  for  "Expenses 
Of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
courts ',  $13,536,000,  of  which  $11,300,000  ts 
to  remidn  available  untU  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$4.417,apo  are  rescinded. 

SPACE  Ain>  PACIUTIXS 

For  a|t  additional  amount  for  "Space  and 
faciliUe$",  $2,384,000.  to  remain  available 
untU  S^tember  30.  1986. 

COURT  SBCURTTT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Court  secu- 
rity", $1,492,000,  to  remain  available  untU 
Septem)>er  30. 1986. 

ADMtHISTRATTVE  OPPICX  OP  THX  UlTITXD 

States  Courts 
salaries  akd  expenses 
For  ia  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  exi^naes".  $86,000. 

Federal  Judicial  Center 
salaries  and  expenses 
additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
inses",  $51,000. 

Oeneral  Provision 
Effecnve  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  appli- 
cable  iny  period  commencing  on  or  after 
January  1,  1995,  each  rate  of  pay  subject  to 
adjuatiient  by  section  491  ofUtle  29,  United 
Statea  Code,  ahall  be  increased  by  an 
amount  rounded  to  the  nearest  mtUHple  of 
$100  (mr  if  midway  betv>een  multiples  of 
$100,  i  the  next  higher  multipU  of  $100), 
CQual  th  the  overall  percentage  of  the  adjust- 
ment taking  effect  under  section  5305  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  in  the  rates  of  pay 
under  the  Qeneral  Schedule  during  fiacal 
year  1X5. 


RCLA1 


June  19,  1985 


For  an 
andexsen 


lted  agency 
United  Stages  Sbhtekcikg  Commissiok 
savuues  and  expenses 

For  the  salines  and  expenses  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisioiis  of  chapter  58  of 
UUe  28,  UnltM  SUtes  Code,  $2,350,000,  to 
remain  avaUaple  until  expended. 
CHAPTER  ni 

DEPARTBCENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
I     BOUTARY 

[OPEsknoN  AND  Maintenance 

[OPERATION  AKD  MAINTENANCX,  KAVT 

[lYom  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
made  available  under  this  heading  In  other 
Appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  make  payments  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  fof  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  as  author- 
ized in  section  1536  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525).] 

Procurxkent 

aircrApt  procurement,  navy 

[  <^  xansper  op  pund8)  ] 

Of  th6  am$unt  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defebae  within  the  ["Shipbuilding 
and  Conversion.  Navy.  1983/1986"]  "Air- 
craft Procurttnent  Navy,  1995/1997"  appro- 
priation. [$240,000,000]  $39,400,000  shaU  be 
[transferred  |to  the  "Aircraft  Procurement, 
Navy,  1985/1987"  appropriation]  available 
tar  the  modification  of  A-6E  aircraft.  [Such 
funds  shall  be  made  available  for  this  pur- 
pose only  afoer  the  enactment  of  appropri- 
ate authorizlBg  legislation.] 

SmPBUlLDtNO  AND  CONVERSION.  NAVY 
(pUNSPER  OP  FUNDS) 

Of  the  amenta  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  DefSnae  vHthin  "Shipbuilding  and 
Conversion,  Navy,  1991/1995",  $6,240,000 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Ouard,  "Acguisition,  construction, 
and  improv4;ments",  for  polar  icebreaker 
repair.  i 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NICA- 

RAOUAN  DEMOCRATIC  RESISTANCE 

(TRANSFER  OP  FUNDS) 

(a)  For  htkmanitarian  assistance  to  the 
Nicaravuan  I  democratic  resistance, 
$39,000,000,  ^otuHthstanding  section  405  of 
the  Intemati^mal  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1995  as  contained  in  S. 
990  fNinety-ninth  Congress,  first  session)  or 
any  other  provision  of  law,  of  which 
$14,000,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
funds  made  kvailabU  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  99-4 73),  I  to  rernain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1996:  Provided,  That  these  funds 
may  be  obligfted  and  expended  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  for  humanitarian  assistance:  Pro- 
vided furUien  That  no  other  materiel  assist- 
ance may  m  jnovided  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  mistance,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  any  a^eacy  or  instrumentclity  of  the 
Qotiemment'af  the  United  States  from  any 
funds  under  its  control  or  otherwise  avail- 
(Me  to  it  unless  an  additional  request  is  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  the  President  and  then 
only  to  the  extent  it  is  approved  aa  provided 
under  this  heading. 

(b)(1)  As  used  herein,  the  term  "humani- 
tarian assistance"  means  the  provision  of 
food,  clothirip,  medicine,  other  humanitari- 
an assistance,  and  transportation  associat- 
ed with  delivery  of  «uc7i  ossiitonce.  Such 
term  does  not  include  weapons,  weapons 
systems,  ammunition,  or  any  other  equip- 
ment or  materiel  which  is  designed,  or  has 
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as  its  purpose,  to  inflict  serious  bodUy  harm 
or  death 

(2)  The  President  shall  direct  the  National 
Security  Council  to  monitor  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  heading. 

(3)  Nothing  in  this  heading  shall  be  con- 
strued to  impair  or  limit  in  any  way  the 
oversight  powers  of  the  Congress. 

(4)  Nothing  under  this  heading  precludes 
sharing  or  collection  of  necessary  intelli- 
gence information  by  the  United  States. 

(5)  Subsections  8066  fa)  and  (b)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1995  (as  enacted  in  Public  Law  98-473),  and 
section  801  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1985  (Public  Law  99-619) 
are  hereby  repealed 

(cJ  The  President  is  hereby  urged  and  re- 
quested— 

(1)  to  pursue  vigorously  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic and  economic  measurea  to  reaolve  the 
conflict  in  Nicaragua,  including  aimultane- 
oiu  negotiations  to— 

(A)  implement  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives  of  September  8,  1983,  and 

(B)  develop,  in  close  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  other  nations,  trade  and  eco- 
nomic measures  to  complement  the  econom- 
ic sanctions  of  the  United  Slates  imposed  by 
the  President  on  May  1,  1985,  and  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  take 
the  Tieceasary  steps  to  resolve  the  conflict, 

(2)  to  suspend  the  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  the  President  on  May  1,  1985,  and 
the  United  States  military  maneuvers  in 
Honduras  and  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  if 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  agrees  (A)  to 
a  cease  fire,  (B)  to  open  a  dialogue  with  all 
elements  of  the  opposition,  including  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance,  and  (C) 
to  suspend  the  state  of  emergency  in  Nicara- 
gua; 

(3)  to  call  upon  the  Nicaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  to  remove  from,  their  ranks  any 
individuals  who  have  engaged  in  human 
rights  abuses;  and 

(4)  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view 
to  encouraging— 

(A)  a  church-mediated  dialogue  between 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  aU  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition,  including  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance,  in  support  of 
internal  reconciliation  as  called  for  by  the 
Contadora  Document  of  Objectives;  and 

(B)  a  comprehensix>e,  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives. 

(d)  The  President  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  90  days  after  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act,  and  every  90  days  thereafter,  on 
any  actions  taken  to  carry  out  the  activities 
for  which  funds  are  appropriated  under  this 
heading.  Each  such  report  shall  include  (1)  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  progress  made,  if 
any,  in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement  re- 
ferred to  in  section  (d)(1),  (2)  a  detailed  ac- 
counting of  the  disbursements  made  to  pro- 
vide humanitarian  assistance  teith  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  heading,  and 
(3)  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Nic- 
araguan resistance  to  comply  u>ith  the  re- 
quest referred  to  in  section  (c)(3). 

(e)(1)  If  the  President  determines  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  that  negotiatioiu  based  on  the  Conta- 
dora Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or  if  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Central 
America,  the  President  may  ask  the  Congress 
for  additional  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  in  such  amount  and 


of  such  a  nature  as  the  President  considers 
appropriate.  The  President  shall  include  in 
any  such  request  a  detailed  statement  aa  to 
why  the  negotiations  or  other  measures  have 
failed  to  reaolve  the  conflict  in  the  region, 

(2)  A  joint  reaolution  which  ia  introduced 
within  3  calendar  daya  after  the  day  on 
which  the  Congreaa  receivea  a  Presidential 
request  described  in  subsection  (1)  and 
which,  if  enacted,  would  grant  the  President 
the  authority  to  take  any  or  all  of  the  ac- 
tioru  described  in  subsection  (1)  shall  be 
considered  in  accordance  with  procedures 
contained  in  paragraphs  (3)  through  17)  of 
subsection  (c)  of  section  8066  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriationa  Act,  1995 
(as  enacted  in  Public  Law  99-473),  except 
that— 

(A)  references  in  such  paragrajAs  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
committee  or  committees  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  respectively; 
and 

(B)  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  are 
in  order. 

(3)  This  section  is  enacted  by  Congress— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but 
applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  in  that  House  in  the  case 
of  a  reaolution  described  in  subsection  (2), 
and  it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  such  rules; 
and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  aa  related  to  the  procedure  of 
that  Houae)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rules  of  the  House. 

General  Provisions 

Funds  made  available  for  the  CMl  Air 
Patrol  pursuant  to  section  8089  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1985  (PubUc  Law  98-473)  may  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  Civil  Air  Patrol  for  C08t£  in- 
curred in  procuring  such  major  items  of 
equipment  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
considers  needed  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to 
carry  out  its  missions. 

Section  8091  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101(h)  of  Public  Law  98- 
473:  98  SUt.  1940)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "On  or  after  June  30,  1985"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "After  September  30, 
1985". 

In  lieu  of  section  9070  of  Public  Law  99- 
473  (98  Stat  1938).  inaert  the  following: 

"Sec.  8070.  None  ofthefunda  available  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  enter  into 
any  contract  with  a  term  of  eighteen  months 
or  more  or  to  extend  or  renew  any  contract 
for  a  term  of  eighteen  months  or  more,  for 
any  vessel,  aircraft  or  vehicles,  through  a 
lease,  charter,  or  similar  agreement  without 
previously  having  been  submitted  to  Com- 
mittees on  AppropriatiOTis  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  in  the  budg- 
etary process.  Further,  any  contractual 
agreement  which  imposes  an  estimated  ter- 
mination liability  (excluding  the  estimated 
value  of  the  leased  item  at  the  time  of  termi- 
nation) on  the  Government  exceeding  50  per 
centum  of  the  original  purchase  value  of  the 
vessel,  aircraft,  or  vehicle  must  have  specific 
authority  in  an  apprxyprlation  Act  for  the 
obligation  of  10  per  centum  of  such  termina- 
tion liabUity. ". 


None  of  the  funds  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  may  tte  used  to  enter  into 
any  contract  for  the  overhaul,  repair  or 
maintenance  of  any  naval  vessel  which  in- 
cludes charges  for  interport  differential  aa 
an  ezHiluation  factor  for  award. 

CHAPTEKIV 

department  op  defense— civil 

department  op  the  army 

Corps  op  Engineers— Civil 

[For  the  prosecution  of  river  and  harbor, 
flood  control,  shore  protection,  and  related 
projects  authorized  by  laws;  and  detailed 
studies,  and  plans  and  specifications,  of 
projects  (including  those  for  development 
with  participation  or  under  consideration 
for  participation  by  State,  local  govern- 
ments, or  private  groups)  authorized  or 
made  available  for  selection  by  law  (but 
such  studies  shall  not  constitute  a  commit- 
ment of  the  Oovemment  to  construction), 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
$50,000,000  of  Construction.  Oeneral  funds 
and  $1,000,000  of  Flood  Control,  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries,  Arkansas,  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee  funds. 

[Red  River  Chloride  Control,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas:  Provided,  That  section  201  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  section  153  of  the  Water  Resources  De- 
velopment Act  of  1976,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  under  the  beading 
"Arkansas-Red  River  Basin"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Construction 
shall  not  be  initiated  on  any  element  of 
such  project  involving  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  until  such  element  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  The  chloride 
control  projects  for  the  Red  River  Basin 
and  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  authorized  as  separate 
projects,  with  separate  authority  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended.] 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  proaeeu- 
tion  of  river  and  harbor,  flood  control,  shore 
protection,  and  related  projects  authorized 
by  laws;  and  detailed  studies,  and  plans  and 
specifications,  of  projects  (including  thoae 
for  development  with  participation  or  under 
consideration  for  participation  by  State, 
local  govemmenta,  or  private  groups)  au- 
thorized or  made  available  for  selection  by 
law  (but  such  studies  shall  not  constitute  a 
commitment  of  the  Government  to  construc- 
tion), to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$49,000,000  for  "Construction,  general"  and 
$900,000  for  "Flood  control,  Mississippi 
River  and  Tributaries,  Arkansas,  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee;  of  which  $7,900,000  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund;  except  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Amy 
acting  through  the  C^hief  of  Engineers  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  proceed  with  plan- 
ning, design,  engineering,  and  construction 
of  the  following  projects  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  indiiHdual  report  describ- 
ing such  project  as  shown  in  the  report  ac- 
companying H.R  2577:  Atchafalaya  Basin 
Floodway  System,  Louisiana;  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  Channel,  Maryland  and  Virgin- 
ia; Bassett  Creek  Minnesota;  Bonneville 
Navigation  LocK  Oregon  and  Washington; 
Dade  County,  Florida  (north  of  Haulover 
Beach  Park);  Eight  Mile  Creek,  Arkansas;  El- 
licott  Creek,  New  York;  Freeport  Harbor, 
Texas  (North  Jetty);  GaUipolU  Locks  and 
Dams.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia;  Gulfport 
Harbor.  Mississippi;  Jonesport  Harbor, 
Maine;  Kahoma  Stream,   Hawaii;  Liberty 
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StaU  Park  Levee  and  Seawott,  New  JeneK 
LUOe  DOl  Lake.  VtaK  Loek$  and  Dam  it. 
nUiuia  amd  meeouri  f Second  LodU,  in^nd- 
ino  environmentai  management  along  the 
Upper  MfUeiatippi  River  Baein;  Merced 
Ontnty  Streami.  CaHfimiia:  Miaaitaippi 
lUver  Ship  OummO,  CMf  to  Baton  Rouge. 
LouMana:  Mobile  Hartor,  Alabama;  Mor- 
icfte*  Inlet,  New  York:  NorfoUc  Harbor.  Vir- 
ginia; Ridanond  nitration  Ptant.  Virginia; 
Sacramento  River  Deep  Water  Ship  Chan- 
nH,  CaUfomia:  Provided,  That  none  of  the 
ftmdt  herein  appropriated  may  be  expended 
to  undertake  tudt  praieeta  except  under 
terma  and  eonditiona  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary 0/  the  Army  aa  ahaU  be  aet  forth  in 
binding  agreementa  with  non-Federal  enti- 
He*  deairing  to  parUeipate  in  project  con- 
atructton.  EaA  titeh  agreement  ahaU  in- 
clude a  atatement  that  the  non-Pederal  enti- 
Uea  are  capable  of  and  wiMng  to  participate 
in  prcdeet  coat-aharing  and  Anancing  in  ac- 
cordance uHth  terma  of  the  agreement  At 
auA  time  aa  the  Secretary  haa  executed  a 
format  bindittg  agreement  and  haa  deter- 
mined that  the  non-Federal  entitiea  Ananc- 
ing plan  demotutratea  a  reaaonable  likeli- 
hood of  the  non-Federal  entitiea  ability  to 
aakafy  the  terma  and  eonditiona  of  the 
agreement,  the  Secretary  ahaU  tranamit  the 
agreement  to  the  Congreaa:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  ahaU  initiate  eonatruc- 
tion  at  a  project  in  accordance  with  auch 
agreement  unleaa  a  Joint  Reaolution  diaap- 
proving  auch  agreement  becomea  law  within 
ninety  calendar  daya  of  the  receipt  of  the 
agreement  by  Congreaa.  The  nitiety-day 
period  ahall  not  include  daya  on  which 
either  the  Houae  of  Repreaentativet  or  the 
Senate  ia  not  in  seaaion  beeauae  of  adjourn- 
ment for  more  than  three  conaecutive  calen- 
dar daya:  Provided  further.  That  the  initi- 
ation of  iiUand  waterwaya  proiecta  identi- 
fied for  planning,  deaign.  engineering,  and 
eonatructUm  in  thia  Act  may  be  funded  from 
auma  available  in  the  Inland  Waterway* 
Truat  Fund  eatabliahed  by  the  Inland  Wa- 
terwaya Revenue  Act  of  1978  (title  II  of 
PvMic  Law  95-502J  notwithatanding  the 
aecond  aentenee  ofaection  204  of  auch  Aet 

BKWCT*!  IH VBSTIGATIONS 

For  an  addttional  amount  for  "Oenerml  In- 
vesUgattona",  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. $1,300,000  with  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Azmy,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineera,  ia  directed  to  undertalw  studies 
of  the  Buffalo  Harbor,  New  Yoric:  St.  Pe- 
tersburg Harbor.  Florida;  Tangier  Island. 
Virginia:  South  Kohala  water  supply, 
Hawaii:  West  Onslow  Beach  and  New  River 
Inlet.  North  Carolina;  Meredosta,  Willow 
Creek,  and  Coon  Run  Drainage  and  Levee 
District.  Illinois.  (AE&D);  and  a  reconnais- 
sance study  of  the  feasibility  of  making  the 
Wabash  River  navigable  under  the  author- 
Iwd  Wabash  River  Basin  Comprehensive 
Study;  and  in  addition,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny  is  directed  to  proceed  with  the  feasi- 
bility phase  of  the  Brunswick  Harbor,  Oeor- 
gla.  study  and  the  South  Metropolitan  At- 
lanta Region,  Georgia  Study  at  full  Federal 
expense,  using  funds  made  available  in 
Public  Law  98-3M[:  and  in  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Englneen,  is  directed  to  conduct 
and  complete  the  feasibility  phase  of  the 
Red  Rivo'  Badn.  Arkansas,  Texas.  Louisi- 
ana, and  Oklah<Hna  Comprehensive  Study 
and  the  Arkansas  River  and  Tributaries. 
South  Central  and  Southeast  Areas  of  Okla- 
homa Comprehensive  Study  in  accordance 
with  the  directives  contained  In  Public  Law 
M-43  and  the  Houae  report  accompanying 
thisbllLl 


I  (KMacaaoitt 

Of   armilable   funda    under    thia    head 
$2,000,000  are  reaeinded  purauant  to  aection 
2901  of  tie  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1994. 
I  cornnucnoii,  (sniAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion. General",  to  remain  available  untQ  ex- 
pended. 17.000,000  for  the  construction,  at 
fuU  Fed4«l  expense,  of  fadUties  at  the  Mill 
Creek  rMcreatimi  area  of  the  Tioga-Ham- 
mond  Ijmta  project  in  Pennsylvania  which 
would  tipically  be  cost  shared,  making  a 
special  effort  to  adapt  such  authorised  fa- 
cilities t^  the  q>ecific  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped, irovided  that  local  interests  develop 
q>eciaUa#d  facilities  to  include  buQdings. 
lodges,  demonstration  centers,  and  non- 
water  oitented  equipment,  and  accept  full 
responsiiility  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance ol  the  entire  recreation  area  which 
must  b«  made  available  to  the  general 
public  [:  Provided  That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. isi  authorised  and  directed  to  utilise 
funds  heretofore  appropriated  for  Construc- 
tion. General  to  carry  out  engineering  and 
design  a$d  acquisition  of  land  for  GaUipolis 
Lodes  agd  Dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia; 
Locks  aad  Dam  26,  Illinois  and  Missouri 
Second  Lock;  Monongahela  River,  Orays 
^MnA\ng  (Lock  No.  7),  Pennsylvania;  Monon- 
gahela River,  Point  Marion  (Lock  No.  8), 
Pennsyl^mia  and  West  Virginia;  William 
Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam.  Alabama;  Bon- 
neville I^vigation  Lock,  including  necessary 
relocatiobs,  Oregon  and  Washington:  and 
Winfield  Lock  and  Dam.  West  VirglniaJ; 
and  in  addition,  tlS.OOO.OOO  to  remain 
availablt  until  expended,  for  construction  of 
the  main  dam  of  the  Elk  Creek  Lake,  Rogue 
River  Baain.  Oregon  project  aa  authorized 
by  the  Rtver  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control 
Act  of  19^2,  Public  Law  87-874. 

;  (KXSCISSION/ 

Of  aasUoMe  funda  under  thia  head 
t4,000,0gO  are  reaeinded  purauant  to  aection 
2901  of  (he  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

FLOOD  COHTROL  AKS  COASTAL  nfXHOXHCIXS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coastal  Emergencies", 
[$25,000t000]  tlO.000.000,  to  remain  avail- 
able imtjl  expended. 

FLOOD  COlfTROL.  MISSISSIPPI  RIVKR  AMD 
I  TRIBVTARaS 

AaKiiaus,  njjMoa,  EXtavcKr,  LomsiAtu, 

mapaaifPi,  lasaotau,  amd  tkhiossu 

(KMSctaamst 

Of    aiaiUMe    funda    under    thia    head 

tUOOO.O^O  are  reaeinded  purauant  to  aection 

2901  of  fie  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OrnATIOM  AHO  MAnRBIAIICS,  OEimAL 

[For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
and  Mamtenanoe.  General",  to  remain  avaO- 
able  untU  expended.  $3.«00.000  with  which 
the  Coti>8  of  Engineers  is  directed  to  con- 
struct recreation  facilities  at  Sepulveda 
Dam.  Cilifomla.1 

With^  available  funda.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Am^  ia  directed  to  uae  $400,000  to  oper- 
ate and  maintain  additlotuU  atreambarik 
atabUiektion  atructurea  in  acatrdance  with 
Section^07  of  Public  Law  9S-925. 
(HtacaamM) 

Of  n^ilable  funda  under  thia  head 
$8,000,000  are  reaeinded  purauant  to  aection 
2901  of  the  DefieU  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OKHBUa  PKOVUIOm 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
construct  recreation  fadlltiea  at  the  Oua- 
chita aj  id  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas  and  Lou- 
isiana;  few  Melones  Lake,  California;  Say- 


lorvllle  I«ke.  Iowa;  Copan  lake,  Oklahoma; 
and  SanUa  La^,  Oklahoma,  projects  at  full 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Bridge 
little  Hatchie  River  in  Mis- 
take such  action  as  may 
perform  necessary  channel 
in  connection  with  the 
Glenooe,  Alahgma.  flood  control  project. 

Notwithstanfllng  any  existing  agreement, 
within  funds  [otherwise  available  for  the 
Yasoo  Basin,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  di- 
rected to  operkte  and  maintJiin  the  McKln- 
ney  Bayou  Pumping  Plant  in  accordance 
with  the  prov^dtms  of  Public  Iaw  678  of  the 
Seventy-fourti  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1936,  as  ameniled  by  Public  Iaw  536  of  the 
Seventy-ninttu  Congreas,  approved  July  34, 
1946,  effectiv^  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.      I 

[Section  lOS  of  Public  Law  98-360  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $450,000",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof,  t}ie  words  "at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $735,000". 

[The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
tlirough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  construct  the  beach  erosion  control 
project  for  Umgdon  Park,  Wilmette,  Dli- 
noia.  under  the  authority  of  Section  103  of 
the  River  and  Harlx>r  Act  of  1962,  as  amend- 
ed, and  in  acoordance  with  the  cost-sharing 
provisions  in*  the  Final  E>etaUed  Project 
Report,  dated  September  1983,  at  a  total  es- 
timated cost  of  $270,000.1 

Section  14  at  the  Act  of  March  3.  1899  (30 
Stat.  1152;  33  T7.S.C.  408).  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  colon  in  place  of  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  section  and  inserting  thereafter 
"Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, grant  permission  for  the  alteration 
or  permanent  occupation  or  uae  of  any  of 
the  aforementioned  public  worlcs  when  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  such  occupa- 
tion or  uae  will  not  be  injurious  to  the 
public  IntereA  and  will  not  Impair  the  use- 
fulness of  such  woric" 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  directed  to 
initiate  Ccmtipuatlon  of  Planning  and  Engi- 
neering studies  for  the  Bdaumee  Bay  State 
Park.  Ohio,  project  at  full  Federal  expense, 
using  funds  made  available  in  Public  Law 
98-360.  I 

The  Secreiary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  ^hief  of  Engineers,  shall  grant, 
within  ninety!  (lays  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
to  the  Univeisity  of  Alabama  at  Huntsville 
the  funds  aperopriated  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  puisuant  to  title  I  of  Public  law 
98-50  for  tha  design  and  construction  of  a 
Corps  of  Xagineers  learning  facility  at 
Huntsville,  Alsbama.  This  grant  ahall  be 
made  to  tbk  University  of  Alabama  at 
Huntsville  subject  to  the  conditions  that  the 
University  will  convey  the  grant  funds  to 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  learning  facility  on  lands  owned 
by  the  Univetsity  of  Alabama  and  the  com- 
pleted facility  is  to  be  owned  and  maln- 
tabMd  by  the  University  and  be  operated  by 
the  University  and  the  Corps  as  a  Joint  use 
facility,  all  according  to  such  specifications. 


terms,  and  cost  sharing  arrangements  for 
operation  and  maintenance  as  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  at  Huntsville  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Eteglneers,  may  agree.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  report  to  the  Ccnnmittees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  on  a  monthly  basis  on  the  status  of 
the  required  agreements  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  learning  facility  until  such  time 
as  the  facility  is  constructed  and  operation- 
al at  the  University  of  Alabama  at  Hunts- 
vlUe. 

[The  authorization  for  the  Sardis  Lalu 
project,  Oklahoma,  contained  in  Section  303 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1963,  as  amend- 
ed by  Section  108  of  the  Energy  and  Water 
Development  Appropriation  Act  of  1982  is 
hereby  amended  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  plan,  design,  and  con- 
struct access  road  Improvements  to  the  ex- 
isting road  from  the  west  end  of  Sardis  lake 
to  Daisy,  OIUahiHna,  at  an  estimated  Feder- 
al cost  of  $10,000,000  and  the  SUte  or  poUU- 
cal  subdivision  shall  agree  to  operate  and 
maintain  said  facilities  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. 

[Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  CAiief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  enter  into  a  purchase  contract 
for  the  acquisition  of  new  buildings  and  ap- 
purtenant facilities  for  the  United  States 
Army  Engineer  District,  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ington. Such  buildings  and  facilities  sliall  be 
constructed  on  a  suitable  site  in  the  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  area,  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  is  authorized  to  acquire  for  ttiat 
purpose.  The  contract  shall  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  purctiase  price,  which  sli&U 
not  exceed  $13,000,000,  and  reasonable  in- 
terest thereon,  by  lease  or  Installment  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  25  years. 
The  contract  shall  further  provide  that  the 
tiUe  to  the  building  and  facilities  shaU  vest 
in  the  United  States  at  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  term  upon  fulfillment 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract.l 

Section  44  of  the  Water  Reaourcea  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-251:  88 
Stat  12/  ia  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  aubaection  (a) 
the  following: 

"TRACT  NXnOER  4 

"A  tract  of  land  aituated  in  the  aouth  half 
of  the  aouthweat  quarter  of  aection  29,  town- 
ahip  1S2  north,  range  91  weat  of  the  fifth 
principal  meridian,  Mountrail  County, 
North  Dakota,  being  more  particularly  de- 
scribed aa  foOowa: 

"Commencing  at  the  aouthweat  comer  of 
aaid  aection  29,  thence  aouth  89  degreea  S4 
mintUea  28  aeconda  eaat  a  diatance  of  1,170 
feet,  thence  north  00  degreea  08  minutea  00 
aeconda  eaat  a  diatance  of  280  feet  to  a  point 
of  beginning,  aaid  point  being  the  northweat 
comer  of  lot  4.  block  S.  of  Olaona  Firat  Addi- 
tion, thence  north  00  dtvreea  09  minutea  00 
aeconda  eaat  a  diatance  of  480  feet  to  the 
northweat  comer  of  lot  4.  block.  S,  Olaona 
Second  Addition,  thence  aouth  89  degreea  57 
minutea  00  aeconda  eaat  a  diatance  of  1,408.9 
feet  thence  aouth  00  degreea  09  minutea  00 
aeconda  weat  along  the  eaat  line  of  Olaona 
Second  Addition  a  diatance  of  480  feet  to 
the  north  line  of  aaid  OUona  Firat  Addition, 
thence  north  89  degreea  57  minutea  00  aec- 
onda weat  a  diatance  of  1,468.9  feet  to  a 
point  of  beginning.  The  area  herein  de- 
acribed  containa  16.19  acrea.  more  or  leaa. 


and  ia  more  commonly  referred  to  aa  'Olaona 
Second  Addition '. ";  and 

(2)  atriking  oxU  paragraph  (2)  of  aubaec- 
turn  (b)  and  inaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2HA)  Subject  to  the  proviaiona  of  sub- 
paragraph (B),  the  landa  conveyed  purauant 
to  thia  aection  ahaU  be  uaed  by  the  Moun- 
traU  CourUv  Park  Commiaaion.  MoutUraU 
County.  North  Dakota,  for  public  park  and 
recreation  purpoaea.  If  any  landa  uaed  for 
public  purpoaea  are  ever  uaed  for  any  other 
purpoae,  title  thereto  ahaU  revert  to,  and 
beaime  the  property  of,  the  United  Statea 
whi^  ahall  have  the  right  to  immediate 
entry  thereof . 

"(B)  The  park  commiaaion  may  designate 
a  portion  of  the  landa  conveyed  for  leasing 
of  cabin  aitea.  The  Mountrail  County  Park 
Commiaaion  ahall  reimbune  the  Federal 
Qovemment  for  landa  ao  uaed  aa  the  fair 
market  value  for  tttcft  propertg. ". 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  ia  author- 
ized to  execute  artd  fUe  an  amended  deed  to 
reflect  the  amendmenta  made  by  thia  Act 

Except  aa  otherwiae  provided  in  thia  Act 
and  notwithatanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ahall  transfer, 
wiOurut  conaideration  and  without  warran- 
ty of  any  kind  aU  rights,  title,  and  intereata 
of  the  United  Statea  in  each  of  the  ^Mowing 
described  lands  (including  all  improvements 
on  such  landa)  to  the  municipal  corporation 
serving  the  iTihabitants  of  such  land  aa  aoon 
aa  poaaMe  after  the  incorporation  of 
auch  municipal  corporation 

(A)  The  land  referred  to  aa  Riverdale, 
North  Dakota,  conaiating  of  892  acrea,  more 
or  leas,  as  depicted  on  drawing  numbered 
MaR160-2El,  doled  November  10.  1981,  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  district  engineer. 
United  Statea  Army  Engineer  Diatrict 
Omaha,  Nebraaka. 

(B)  The  land  referred  to  aa  Pickatown, 
South  Dakota,  conaiating  of  393  acrea,  more 
or  less,  as  depicted  on  drawing  numbered 
MR31S-2E1.  dated  November  3,  1981,  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  diatrict  engineer.  United 
Statea  Army  Engineer  District  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska 

(C)  The  land  referred  to  aa  Fort  Peck,  Mon- 
tana, consisting  of  571  acres,  more  or  less,  as 
depicted  on  drawing  numbered  MFP118-2E, 
dated  October  15.  1981.  on  fUe  in  the  atfUx 
of  the  district  engineer.  United  States  Army 
Engineer  District  Omaha,  JVebrasfes  (other 
than  laiuts  used  by  the  Western  Reserve  Area 
Power  Adminiatratlon  of  the  Department  of 
Energy). 

(2)(A)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  require  Ote  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  transfer  any  rigihts,  ntU,  or  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  any  lands,  or  any  im- 
provements on  lands,  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  determlnea  must  be  retained  by  the 
United  Slates  in  order  to  enable  the  United 
Statea  Army  Corpa  of  Engineera  to  carry  out 
the  dutlea  and  responsibUUiea  of  the  United 
Statea  Army  Corpa  of  Engineers. 

(B)  Any  determination  made  under  aub- 
paragraph  (A)  wiUi  respect  to  any  Zand 
which  (but  for  aubparagtaph  (A))  would  be 
transferred  to  a  municipal  corponitton  pvr- 
suant  to  the  prtnHsions  of  paragraph  (1) 
Aatt  be  made  by  the  date  that  is  30  days 
after  the  later  of— 

(i)  date  on  wMdi  auOi  mvnieipaZ  eorporo- 
tion  ia  incorporated  or 

(iV  the  date  of  enactment  of  thia  Act 

Such  determinationa  ahaU  be  publiahed  in 
the  Federal  Regtater. 

(b)  None  of  the  landa  described  herein  (in- 
cluding improvements  on  such  lands)  may 
be  declared  to  be  excess  property  (within  the 


meaning  of  section  3(e)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949). 

(c)  Notwithatanding  any  other  provision 
Of  law,  no  limitations  or  restrictions  (other 
than  those  which  arise  from  rights  described 
in  subsection  (d))  shaU  apply  to  the  use  or 
disposition  of  any  land  (indudirig  any  im- 
provementa  on  auch  land)  transferred  to  a 
municipal  corporation  purauant  to  the  pro- 
viaiona of  this  paragraph. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  deprive  any 
person  (other  than  the  United  Stales)  of  any 
right-of-way,  mining  claim,  graxing  permit 
water  rigiU,  or  other  right  or  interest  *hcA 
person  may  have  in  any  land  transferred 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph. 

(e)  Upon  the  request  of  any  municipal  cor- 
poration described  herein  Ote  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shaU  provide  assistance  to  auch 
municipal  corporation— 

(1)  in  appraising  the  land  and  improve- 
menta  transferred  to  such  municipal  corpo- 
ration purauant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  and 

(2)  in  completing  any  subsequent  trans^rs 
of  such  lands  or  improvements  by  such  mu- 
nicipal corporation. 

(f)  Upon  the  request  of  any  municipal  cor- 
poration described  herein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
such  ntunicipal  corporation  under  lohich— 

(1>  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  wiU  provide 
maintenance  and  operational  services  with 
respect  to  the  land  and  imprxtvemcnts  trans- 
ferred to  Midi  municipal  corporation  purau- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  after 
the  date  of  such  transfer  for  a  period  which 
is  not  to  exceed  3  years,  and 

(2)  auch  municipal  corporation  urill  reim- 
burse the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  ex- 
penses incurrvi  by  0\e  Secretary  of  the  Army 
after  the  date  of  such  transfer  in  providing 
such  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chiet  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized to  design,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  Federal  project  for  reduction  of  both 
flood  damage  and  navigation  maintenance 
on  the  Toutle,  Cowlitz  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
Washington.  Specifically,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  throu^  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers is  authorized  to  construct  a  single 
stage  retention  structure  near  the  cooflu- 
enoe  of  the  Toutle  and  Green  Rivers  with 
such  design  features  as  the  Chief  of  fiigi- 
neeis  determines  to  be  advisable,  tnciudlng 
justified  measures  to  mitigate  for  adverse 
environmental  impacts  assnriatert  with  the 
project;  except  that,  based  on  the  results  of 
Continuation  of  Planning  and  Engineering 
studies,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
select  and  implement  a  staged  sediment  re- 
tention structure  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Toutle  and  Green  Rivers  or  dredging  alter- 
native on  the  Toutle.  Cowlitz  and  CtdumUa 
Rivers  if  he  determines  that  continuing 
numltoring  of  sedimentation  and  further 
analysis  of  benefits  and  costs  provide  com- 
pdling  and  convlndng  new  evidence  to  justi- 
fy selection  of  a  staged  retention  structure 
or  drediding  alternative. 

Prior  to  initiation  of  measures  authorised 
by  this  section.  tKui-Federal  interests  shall 
agree  to: 

(1)  convey  or  otherwise  provide  to  the 
United  States,  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  which  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
determines  to  be  neceasary  for  project  con- 
struction and  maintenance,  including 
borrow  sites  for  the  removal  of  material 
needed  for  retaining  works  and  disposal 
sites  for  the  disposal  of  excavated  material; 
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<a)  accomplish  any  alteration  or  relocation 
of  buildings,  roads,  bridges,  or  other  struc- 
tures or  utilities  which  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers determines  to  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  implementation  of  the  project; 

(3)  in  the  event  local  interests  are  unable 
to  comply  with  requirements  (1)  or  (3) 
above  in  a  timely  manner,  provide  a  cash 
contribution  to  the  United  States,  at  such 
times  and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
allow  acquisition  of  the  property  by  the 
United  States  in  accordance  with  project 
construction  schedules: 

(4)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damage  due  to  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
except  damages  due  to  the  fault  or  negli- 
gence of  the  United  States  or  its  contrac- 
tors; 

(5)  operate  and  maintain  any  Federally 
undertaken  mitigation  project  which  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  determines  to  be  justi- 
fied: and, 

(6)  maintain  all  dredged  material  disposal 
sites. 

All  Items  of  local  cooperation  shall  be  pro- 
vided at  the  time  needed,  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  without  cost  to 
the  United  States;  except  in  the  event  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  selects  a  staged  sedi- 
ment retention  structure  or  dredging  alter- 
native rather  than  the  single  stage  sediment 
retention  structure,  any  Increase  this  selec- 
tion causes  in  the  cost  of  local  cooperation 
requirements,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  will  be  reimbursed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Any  goods  and  services  purchased  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
project  authorized  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
Chapters  82.04,  82.08,  and  82.14  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  Washington  and  made  appli- 
cable to  contractors  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  Section  82.04.190(6)  of  the  Re- 
vised Code  of  Washington. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  initiate  Continuation  of  Plan- 
ning and  Engineering  for  the  Virginia 
Beach,  Virginia  beach  erosion  and  hurricane 
protection  project,  using  available  funds. 

From  fimds  available  to  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers such  simis  as  may  be  required  shall 
be  made  available  to  complete  the  recrea- 
tion facilities  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  navigation  project  as 
described  in  Volume  2,  appendix  D  of  the 
Final  Supplement  to  the  Environmental 
Impact  Statement  provided  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  United 
States  District  Court  but  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  those  initiated  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1983. 

From  Construction,  Oeneral  funds  hereto- 
fore or  herein  appropriated,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  pay  the  Judgment  and  any 
associated  interest,  resulting  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Engineer  Board  of  Contract  Ap- 
peals in  ENO  BCA  Docket  Number  4815 
(April  16,  1985),  notwithstanding  the  limiU- 
tion  on  allotment  of  Section  107  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960  (Public  Law 
No.  86-645),  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  577). 
Nothing  in  this  provision  affects  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  non-Federal  sponsor  to  the 
United  States  of  America  for  the  work  in- 
volved. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  directed 
to  construct  the  Miami  Harbor,  Bayfront 
Park,  Florida  project  under  the  authority  of 
Public  Laws  98-50  and  98-360  except  that 


the  eaat-west  connector,  known  as  the  prom- 
enade, which  is  necessary  for  park  develop- 
ment, ^all  be  at  Federal  expense. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
BuuAU  or  Rklaiiatiok 

CORSTRUCnOH  PROOKAM 

[Forjan  additional  amount  for  the  "Con- 
struction program",  to  remain  available 
until  Expended.  $30,850,000;  of  which 
)1,5S0,#00  shall  be  available  for  transfers  to 
the  Upi>er  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1956  («  U.S.C.  630d):  Provided,  That  of  the 
total  appropriated,  the  amount  for  program 
activitl^  which  can  be  financed  by  the  Rec- 
lamation Fund  may  be  derived  from  that 
Fund:  Provided  further.  That  of  the  total 
appropriated,  $8,300,000  is  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  Snyder  Act  (35  UJ3.C.  13), 
to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  designing  and  initiat- 
ing construction  of  the  Headgate  Rock  Hy- 
droelectric project,  Arizona:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  tbla  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
for  coiBtructlon  of  the  Animas-LaPlata  Par- 
ticipatng  Project,  Colorado-New  Mexico 
until:  4^)  ui  agreement  has  been  executed 
betweeb  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
non-Feileral  entitles  in  Colorado  and/or 
New  Idexico  providing  for  such  non-Federal 
entitiea  to  contribute  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  total  project  costs:  and,  (2)  such 
agreement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress and  120  calendar  days  have  elapsed. 
The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  obligate  or  expend  the  funds  made 
available  for  the  Animas-LaPlata  Project  in 
this  Att  shall  lapse  if  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  this  paragraph  has  not  been 
reached  by  September  30,  1986.] 

For  dn  additiontU  amount  for  the  Depart- 
ment w  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, "%!onstruction  program.",  for  the  design 
and  cdnatruction  of  the  Animas-La  Plata 
Project,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  Project,  Wyoming;  and  the  Head- 
gate  R0ck  Project,  Arizona,  to  remain  avail- 
able uittil  expended,  $14,300,000;  of  which 
1 1,000,000  shall  be  available  for  transfers  to 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund  as 
authorized  by  section  5  of  the  Act  of  April 
11,  19Se  (43  U.S.C.  620d):  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  appropriated  the  amount  for  pro- 
gram, v^tivities  which  can  be  financed  by 
the  Reclamation  Fund  may  be  derived  from 
that  Fund-  Provided  further.  That  of  the 
total  appropriated  $8,300,000  is  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  Snyder  Act  (25  U.S.C 
13 J,  to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation for  the  purpose  of  designing  and  ini- 
tiating coTistruction  of  the  Headgate  Rock 
Hydroelectric  Project,  Arizona:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated may  be  expended  to  undertake 
such  projects  except  under  terms  and  condi- 
tions acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior as  shall  be  set  forth  in  binding  agree- 
ments uHth  those  non-Federal  entities  desir- 
ing to  participate  in  project  construction. 
Each  tuch  agreement  shaU  include  a  state- 
ment Aat  the  non-Federal  entities  are  capa- 
ble of  find  willing  to  participate  in  project 
cost-sfmring  and  financing  in  accordance 
with  ttrms  of  the  agreement  At  such  time  as 
the  Secretary  has  executed  a  formal  binding 
agreevtent  and  has  determined  that  the  non- 
Fedent  entities  financing  plan  demon- 
strates a  reasonable  likelihood  of  the  non- 
Fedeni.  interest's  ability  to  satisfy  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary iliall  transmit  the  agreement  to  the 
Congress:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 


tary shall  initiate  construction  at  a  project 
in  accordance  xoith  such  agreement  unless  a 
Joint  Resolution  disapproving  such  agree- 
ment becomes  law  within  ninety  calendar 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  agreement  by  Con- 
gress. The  ninety-day  period  shall  not  in- 
clude days  on  which  either  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  adjournment  for  more  than 
three  consecutive  calendar  days. 

Within  available  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  use  $600,000  to  re- 
habilitaU  the  A  Canal  of  the  Klamath 
Project  and  associated  facilities  in  accord- 
ance toith  the  Federal  reclamation  lau)s  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  flood  control  for 
adjacent  lands  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

The  Secretkry  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  treat  all  costs  associated 
with  the  eniargement  of  the  ftortion  of  the 
WEB  pipeline  which  wHl  carry  water  to  the 
North  Dakota  State  line  at  Emmons  County 
as  rumreimbursable  and  to  enter  into  such 
contracts,  arnendments  to  contracts  or  other 
agreements  as  necessary. 

Within  amilable  funds,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  directed  to  make  $10,400,000 
available  to  meet  the  obligations  of  Public 
Law  98-530,  dated  October  19,  1984.  to  three 
irrigation  districts.  These  funds  will  be  used 
for  replacenient,  rehabilitation,  and  repair 
of  the  water  delivery  system  within  the 
Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Dis- 
trict including  water  pumping  facilities;  for 
on-farm  and  district  water  conservation 
and  drainage  measures  of  the  Yuma  Mesa 
Irrigation  and  Drainage  District,  the  Yuma 
Irrigation  District,  and  the  North  Gila 
Valley  Irrigation  District;  and  for  payment 
to  the  fund  established  by  the  Central  Arizo- 
na Water  C^mservation  District  for  volun- 
tary acQuisition  or  conservation  of  water 
from  sources  within  the  State  of  Arizona  for 
use  in  centr^  Arizona  in  years  when  water 
supplies  are  reduced 

iRSSCISSJOS) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,571,000  ate  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OPEBATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
I  (RESCISSION) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head 
$1,540,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
INliEPENDENT  AGENCY 
SEE  Valley  AnrRORmr 


;  VALLEY  AXTTHORITY  TVKO 

[There  i|  appropriated  an  additional 
$5,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, for  thel  "Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Fund"  for  tne  conduct  of  a  demonstration 
project  for  the  construction  of  a  main  water 
transmission  line.] 

I         (RESCISSION) 

Of  avaH^le  funds  under  this  head 
$1,538,000  ate  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  oftheOeficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

[To  the  extent  the  Federal  Elnergy  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  Federal  Power  Act  of  a 
Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the 
Callfomia-Qregon  Transmission  Project, 
dated  December  19.  1984  (50  FR  420,  Jan.  3, 
1985),  as  amiended  and  supplemented  by  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  prior  to  enactment  of 
this  paragraph,  or  of  any  contracts  imple- 
menting such  Memorandimi,  the  Federal 
Energy  Reg^atory  Commission  shall  exer- 
cise such  authority  or  Jurisdiction  within  2 
years  after  enactment  of  this  paragraph  or 


after  the  filing  of  any  such  contract,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  the  Commlaalon  shall 
adjust  its  procedures  and  practices  to  ensure 
completion  of  such  exercise  of  administra- 
tive authority  or  jurisdiction  within  such  2- 
year  period.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall 
be  construed  by  the  Commission  or  any 
court  as  affecting,  changing  or  limiting  the 
authority.  Jurisdiction  or  procedures  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
concerning  rates,  charges,  service,  facilities, 
classification,  access  or  other  matters  in 
regard  to  such  project.  Consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  98-360  which  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  con- 
struct or  participate  in  the  construction  of 
such  project  for  the  benefit  of  electric  con- 
sumers of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Cali- 
fornia and  obtain  compensation  from  non- 
Federal  participants  in  such  project,  suffi- 
cient capacity  shall  be  reserved,  as  recog- 
nized in  such  Memorandum,  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Labora- 
tories and  wildlife  refuges  in  California.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed concerning  the  project,  any  changes 
in  such  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (as 
so  amended  and  supplemented),  the  imple- 
menting contracts,  compensation,  reserved 
capacity  for  such  laboratories  or  refuges,  ac- 
tions under  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  any 
related  matters.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in 
the  Memorandum  shall  in  anyway  affect, 
modify,  change,  or  expand  the  authorities 
or  policies  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration under  existing  law  regarding  whole- 
sale power  rates,  transmission  rates,  or 
transmission  access. 

[The  line  constructed  pursuant  to  the 
Memorandum  is  hereby  named  "The  Harold 
T.  (Bizz)  Johnson  California-Pacific  North- 
west intertie  line".] 

77te  Congress  finds  that  the  timely  con- 
struction, operation,  and  use  of  a  third  500 
kV  AC  transmission  line  between  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  California  in  accordance 
with  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for 
the  California-Oregon  Transmission  Project 
dated  December  19,  1984,  as  approved  and 
conditioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy's 
Memorandum  of  Decision  dated  February  7, 
1985,  and  by  the  May  4.  1985  letter  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  (the  "Memorandum"/,  vnll  be  of 
significant  benefit  to  both  regions  and  is  in 
the  public  interest  However,  neither  this  Act 
nor  the  Memorandum  shall  in  any  way 
affect  the  authorities  or  policies  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  regarding 
wholesale  power  rates,  transmission  rates, 
or  transmission  access. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Memorandum  or  of  mutually  agreed 
upon  contractual  proxnsions  which  imple- 
ment the  Memorandum,  the  Commission 
shall  review  and  take  final  action  under  the 
Federal  Power  Act,  as  amended  (40  Stat 
1065),  with  respect  to  the  Memorandum  and 
such  contractual  provisions  within  180  days 
from  the  date  of  the  filing  thereof. 

ENERGY  SUPPLY,  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

ACTTVITIES 

(RESCISSIOW 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,676,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


ATOMIC  ENXROY  DEfEMSE  ACTTVmXS 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head 
$8,280,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ADMINISTRATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of    avaiUMe    funds    under    Otis    head, 

$2,786,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CHAPTER  V 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 
Mttltilateral  EooMomc  Assistarce 

iKmUtATIORAL  FlKAXCIAL  IHSTTTUTIORS 

COICTRIBtmOM  TO  THE  HnXRMATIOirAL  BARK 

rOR  RBCORSTRUCnOR  ARD  DEVELOPIIXRT 

For  payment  to  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  paid-in  portion  of  the  in- 
creased capital  stock,  as  authorized  by  the 
International  Financial  Institutions  Act, 
$30,000,925  for  the  Oeneral  Capital  In- 
crease, as  authorized  by  section  39  of  the 
Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

lhotatior  or  callable  capital 

SUBSCaUTIOR 

The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment may  subscribe  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  to  the  callable  portion  of  the 
United  States  share  of  increases  in  capital 
stock  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$370,023,735. 

CORTRIBT7TIOR  TO  THE  IRTER-AMKIUCAH 
OEVKLOPICXRT  BARK 

For  payment  to  the  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  United  States  share  of  the  re- 
plenishment of  the  resources  of  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations,  $72,500,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended;  $3,000,000 
for  the  United  SUtes  share  of  the  capital 
for  the  Inter-American  Investment  Coriiora- 
tion  to  remain  available  until  expended;  and 
$40,001,171  for  the  United  SUtes  share  of 
the  increase  in  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the 
bank  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

LUflTATIOR  or  0*UJ>M.t  CMTITAL 


The  United  States  Governor  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  may  subscribe 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  the  callable 
capital  portion  of  the  United  States  share  of 
such  Increase  in  capital  stock  In  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $849,000,244. 

CORTUBUnOR  TO  THE  A8IAR  DEVELOPMERT 
BARK 

For  payment  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  United  States  contribution  to  the  in- 
crease in  resources  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund,  $91,333,340  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Depaktiizrt  or  State 

nfTERRATIORAL  OROARIZATIORS  ARS  PKOOKAIIS 

(TRARSrEE  or  rXTRSS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interna- 
tional Organizations  and  Programs", 
[$6,686,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  "Economic  Support  Fund"  for  Lebanon 
as  provided  in  Public  Law  98-83;  Provided 
That  these  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency] 
$2,843,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
"Economic  Support  Fund"  for  Lebanon  as 


provided  in  Public  Law  98-63:  Provided, 
That  these  funds  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency: 
Provided  further.  That  no  funds  shall  be  ob- 
ligated after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  the  IntematlotuU  Atomic  Energp 
Agency  unleu  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines and  so  reports  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  that  Israel  is  not  being 
denied  its  right  to  fuUy  participate  in  the 
activities  of  that  Agency,  intluding  the 
rights,  pritHleges  or  benefits  that  that 
Agency  accords  to  an  of  its  members. 

Bilateral  Ecohomic  Assistarce 
Agercy  roR  Irtbrratioral  Developmert 

POPULATIOR,  OCVELOFHKRT  ASSISTAMCK 

The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act  of  1985,  as  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  98-473,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  paragrv>b  entitled 
"Population,  Development  AMlatance": 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  In  this 
bill  nor  any  unobligated  balances  from  prior 
appropriations  may  be  made  available  to 
any  organization  or  program  which,  ai  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  supports  or  participates  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  program  of  coercive  abortion. 

paymert  to  the  porxigr  service  RrnREMERT 
ARD  DISABIUTY  P0RD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund".  $1,302,000. 

BCOROMIC  SVTTOn  rURS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund".  $2,008,000,000:  Pro- 
vided That  of  the  funds  provided  by  this 
paragraph  $1,500,000,000  sbaU  be  available 
for  Israel:  $500,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
Egypt:  and.  $8,000,000  shall  be  available  for 
the  Middle  East  Regional  Program:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  [the  f imds  provided  by  this 
paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  con- 
tained in  an  official  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest transmitted  to  the  Congress]  of  the 
amount  provided  under  this  paragraj^  for 
Israel,  not  less  than  $750,000,000  shaU  be 
disbursed  not  later  than  thirty  days  follouh 
ing  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Pro- 
vided further.  That  [none  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
until  they  have  been  authorized]  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  avail- 
able notwithstanding  section  10  of  IhMic 
Law  91-672:  Provided  further.  That  the 
funds  provided  fry  this  paraoraph  for  Israel 
and  Egypt  shall  be  made  atfaHable  as  grant 
cash  transfers:  Provided  further,  TTiat  not 
less  than  the  Egyptian  pound  eguivalent  of 
$65,000,000  generated  from  funds  made 
avaiUMe  by  this  paragraj^  or  from  any 
other  source,  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
TYust  Funds  established  by  the  Ttust  Ac- 
count Agreement  of  1980  to  be  used  for 
United  States'  supported  programs  in  Egypt 
pursuant  to  the  United  States-Egypt  Eco- 
nomic Technical  and  Related  Assistance 
Agreement  of  1978  which  provides  for  local 
currency  requirements  for  programs  of  the 
United  States  in  Egypt  to  be  made  available 
to  the  United  States  in  the  manner  requested 
by  the  Government:  Provided  further.  That 
the  funds  provided  by  this  paragraph  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  until  September 
30. 1986. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

MlQRATION  AND  RETVOEE  ASSISTANCE 
(TRANSTER  OP  rtJNDSI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Migration 
and  refugee  assistance".  $12,500,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  the  "Economic  Sup- 
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port  Fund"  for  Letenon  <u  provided  in 
PuUie  LatD  $9-93:  Provided.  TJtat  thU 
amount  thou  be  available  oiUy  for  Soviet, 
Eaatem  Snropean  and  other  refugee*  retet- 
tting  in  ItmA 

[HUMAIflTAUAK  AaaUTAMCB  FOK  mCABAOUAII 
DBIfOGBATIC  UISTAIICB 

[For  an  addtttonal  amount  for  humanitar- 
ian antttance  provided  to  such  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  deslcnate,  except  the  Central  In- 
telUcence  Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance, $27,000,000  to  remain  available  for  ob- 
ligation unto  March  31, 1986.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of  li>74, 
one-third  of  the  amount  appropriated  by 
this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  obllga- 
tkm  upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  an  ad- 
ditional (Hw-third  shaU  be  available  for  obU- 
gation  upon  submission  of  the  first  report 
required  by  section  104  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  remaining  one-third  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  upcni  submission  of  the 
second  such  report  As  used  in  this  para- 
graph, the  term  "humanitarian  assistance" 
means  the  provision  of  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  other  htmianltulan  assistance, 
and  it  does  not  include  the  provision  of 
weapons,  weapons  systems,  ammunition,  or 
other  eqiiipment,  vehicles  or  material  which 
can  be  used  to  inflict  serious  bodily  barm  or 
death. 

[ASsuTAiici  ton  nmMMEHTKnon  OP  A 
oomtaoaA  Moa^atKBT 

(For  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  expenses  arising  from  implementa- 
tion by  the  Ctmtadora  nations  (Mexico, 
Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venexuela)  of  an 
agreement  among  the  countries  of  Central 
America  based  on  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  ».  1083,  includ- 
ing peaodceeping.  verification,  and  monitor- 
ing systems,  $3,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

[OnxaAL  PxovisioNS 

[Sk.  101.  Funds  appropriated  by  this 
chapter  under  the  headtaigs  "HiniAiiiTAUAii 
AsnsxsiRS  rt»  nauuunruT  Dm  oaunc  ax- 
sisnwci"  and  "AasmAiRx  roa  uplkhxhta- 
Tio>  OP  A  ooHTASoxA  "™"""""  may  be  ob- 
ligated and  expended  notwithstanding  sec- 
ticm  10  of  Public  Law  91-672  and  section  15 
of  the  State  Department  Basic  Authorities 
Act  of  19M  or  any  other  comparable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

[Sk.  102.  (a)  The  prohibitions  contained 
in  section  8006(a)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriations  Act,  1985  (as  con- 
tained in  section  101  of  Public  Law  96-473) 
and  section  801  of  the  Intelligence  Authori- 
ation  Act  for  Fiscal  Tear  1985  (Public  Law 
98-618)  shaD,  without  limitation  as  to  fiscal 
year,  apply  with  reqject  to  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  chapter  under  the  headings 

"HUMAinTAUAll  ASSISTAHCK  POX   KICAXAGVAII 

omoGSATic   KXsisTAiicx"    and   "assutamcc 

POK  mPtXMKMTATIOir  OP  A  COMTADOXA  AOXXK- 


[(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act,  section  8066(a) 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Act,  1985  (ss  contained  in  section  101 
of  Public  Law  9ft-473),  or  section  801  of  the 
Intelligence  Authorisation  Act  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1985  (Public  Law  98-618)  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  from  exchanging  information  with 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance,  or 
the  obligation  and  expenditure,  but  only  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  expressly 
made  available,  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  this  chapter  under  the  headings  "humah- 

RAXIAll    AanSXARCl    POX    nCAXAGUAH    DXMO- 


xnuTAiRS"  and  "assistaiici  pox  u- 

aiOK  or  A  COIRABOKA  AOXXXIIKIIT". 

103.  The  President  is  urged— 

[dllto  vigorously  pursue  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic ud  economic  steps  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict fei  Nicaragua,  Including  negotiations 
to— 

[(A)  implement  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives  of  September  9, 1983;  and 

[(B|  at  the  same  time,  devctop  trade  and 
econo^nlc  measures  in  dose  consultatitm  and 
cooperation  with  other  nations  which  will 
encourage  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  to 
take  tpe  necessary  stms  to  resolve  the  con- 
flict: 

[(2)  to  suspend  military  maneuvers  in 
Honduras  and  off  Nicaragua's  coast,  and  to 
lift  the  embargo  on  trade  with  Nicaragua,  if 
the  ClDvemment  of  Nicaragua  agrees  to  a 
cease-fire,  to  open  a  dialog  with  the  Nicara- 
guan 4emocractlc  resistance  and  to  suvend 
the  stgte  of  emergency;  and 

[(3>>  to  resume  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Q*vemment  of  Nicaragua  with  a  view  of 
encouraging- 

[(Al  a  church-mediated  dialog  between 
the  Opvemment  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Nica- 
raguaA  democratic  resistance  In  support  of 
Intenml  recoDdllatkm.  as  called  for  by  the 
Contuora  Document  of  Objectives;  and 

[(Bl  a  comprehensive,  verifiable  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objedives. 

[Sac.  104.  (a)  the  President  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  90  days  on  the 
activlttes  carried  out  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 103  and  on  the  assistance  provided 
under  the  paragraphs  of  this  chapter 
headed  "HUMAmTAXiAii  assistahcx  pox  incA- 
XAGUA*  OKiiocaAnc  xxsuTAHcx"  and  "assut- 

AHCI   fox    mFUMmATIOIl   OP   A    OOXTAOOXA 

Such  repmts  shall  describe  the 


willingness  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistanie  and  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua 
to  neffotiate  and  the  progreas  of  efforts  to 
achieve  the  objectives  set  out  in  paragraph 
(3)  of  section  103  and  shaU  provide  a  de- 
taUed  accounting  of  the  disbursement  of 
any  s»|ch  assistance. 

[(by  As  part  of  each  of  the  reports  sutaoit- 
ted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Presi- 
dent ^hall  submit  to  the  Permanoit  Select 
on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
itattvea,  and  to  the  Select  Commlt- 
Intelllgence  of  the  Senate,  a  report 
human  rights  violations  by  the 
democratic  resistance  and  the 
lent  of  Nicaragua.  With  respect  to 
leged  violations  the  report  shall  in- 
formation on  who  is  responsible  for 
such  human  rights  violations. 

[ADBinOMAL  ASSISTAXCl  POX  THX  CXXTXAL 
AXKKICA  PXACX  PXOCXSS 

[Sac.  105.  (a)  Soxmssiox  op  Rbquxst.- If 
the  President  determines  at  any  time  after 
the  eitactment  of  this  Act  that— 

[di  negotiations  based  on  the  Contadora 
Docuiient  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  luive  produced  an  agreement,  or  show 
proml^  of  producing  an  agreement,  or 

[(31  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
will  sssixt  in  a  resolution  of  the  conflict,  or 
to  Btapillzation  in  the  region, 

the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Central  America  peace  proc- 
ess. 

[(bt  STATKHXirT  To  Bx  IHCLUSXD.— The 
President's  request  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  progress  made  to  resolve  the 
confl^  In  the  region. 
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[(c)  Com  n-TATioii  With  tbx  Comaxu.— 
In  formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a).  Ithe  President  shall  consult  with 
theCtmgre^ 

[(d)  Com  anaioiiAL  Action.— (1)  The  pro- 
visions of  t  lis  subsection  an>ly,  during  the 
Nlnety-nlnt  H  Congress,  to  the  consideration 
in  the  Hou  le  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint 
resolution  \  rith  respect  to  the  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a).       I 

[(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "J<rint[  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  bitroduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  tiie  Congress  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)-> 

[(A)  the  gutter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is'  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  Central  America 
peace  procdss  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  tf  the  Sum>lemental  Appropria- 
ticms  Act,  1985,  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  l4w  91-672.": 

[(B)  whl(ii  does  not  have  a  preamble:  and 

[(C)  the  fltie  of  which  is  as  foUows:  "Joint 
resolution  aelatlng  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act,  1985.".  I 

[(3)  A  Ja|nt  resolution  shall,  upon  intro- 
duction, be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

[(4)  If  all  the  committees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joiit  resolution  has  been  referred 
have  not  re|>orted  the  same  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  introduced,  any 
committee  trhlch  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resol|ition  introduced  shaU  be  dis- 
charged fnin  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  Houge. 

[(5XA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint 
resolution  placed  on  the  appropriate  calen- 
dar has  be^n  on  that  calendar  for  a  period 
of  6  legislative  days.  It  is  in  order  for  any 
Member  oil  the  House  (after  consultation 
with  the  meaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joint  reso- 
lution) to  n^ove  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  C(*nmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Jclnt  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  Mevious  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  dUagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  thq  Joint  resolution  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  waived^  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the 
resolution  Shall  remain  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  the  House  until  disposed  of.  A 
motion  to  neconslder  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  disagreed  to  shall  not  be  in  order. 

[(B)  Debfite  on  the  Joint  resolution  shall 
not  exceed  10  hours,  which  shall  be  divided 
equally  beQween  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Member  opposing  the  Joint  resolution.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  In  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  ^nd  is  not  debatable. 

[(C)  An  kmendment  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  not  ta  order. 

[(D)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  Joint  resolution,  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  shal  I  rise  and  report  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion back  \o  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  n  solution  to  final  passage  without 
Intervenlnt  motion. 
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[(6)  Am  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
"legislative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  In  session. 

f(7)  This  subsection  Is  enacted— 
(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
House  in  the  ease  of  a  Joint  resolution,  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  It  is  Inconsistent  with  such  rules;  and 

[(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional rl^t  of  the  House  to  change  Its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  ai>d  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolutiim  for 
the  consideration  of  any  measure. 

[AODinOllAL  ASSISTAIKX  POX  nCAXAOUAII 
DKHOCKATIC  KXBISTAIICK 

[Sxc  106.  (a)  Soamssioii  op  Rxqoxst.— If 
the  President  detennines  at  any  time  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  that— 

[(1)  negotiations  based  on  the  (Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
or 

[(2)  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  f aOed  to  resolve  the  conflict, 
the  President  may  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  budget  and  other  authority  to 
provide  additional  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

[(b)     STAXBfXMT    To    Bx     IJK3.0SKD.— The 

President's  request  shall  Include  a  detailed 
statement  as  to  why  the  negotiations  or 
other  measures  have  failed  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  the  region. 

[(c)  ComuLTATiox  With  thx  Comaxss.— 
In  formulating  a  request  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  the  President  shall  consult  with 
the  Congress. 

[(d)  CoiraxKssioaAL  Acnox.— (1)  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  apply,  during  the 
Ninety-ninth  Congress,  to  the  consideration 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  Joint 
resolution  with  remieet  to  the  request  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a). 

[(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "Joint  resolution"  means  only  a  Joint 
resolution  introduced  within  3  legislative 
days  after  the  C(n>greas  receives  the  request 
submitted  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)— 

[(A)  the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  Is  as  foUows:  "That  the  Congress 
hereby  approves  the  additional  authority 
and  assistance  for  the  incaraguan  democrat- 
ic resistance  that  the  President  requested 
pursuant  to  the  Supplemental  Appnvrla- 
tions  Act,  1965,  notwithstanding  section  10 
of  Public  Law  91-672.": 

[(B)  which  does  not  have  a  preamble;  and 

[(C>  the  Utie  of  which  is  as  follows:  "Joint 
resolution  relating  to  Central  America  pur- 
suant to  the  Supplemental  Am>roprlatlons 
Act,  1985.". 

[(3)  A  Joint  resolution  shall,  upon  Intro- 
duction, be  referred  to  the  appit^nlate  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

[(4)  If  all  the  cmnmlttees  of  the  House  to 
which  a  Joint  residution  has  been  referred 
have  not  reported  the  same  Joint  resolution 
by  the  end  of  15  legislative  days  after  the 
first  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced,  any 
committee  which  has  not  reported  the  first 
Joint  resolution  Introduced  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  that 
Joint  resolution  and  that  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar 
of  the  House. 


[(5XA)  At  any  time  after  the  first  Joint 
resolution  placed  on  the  sppropriate  calen- 
dar has  been  on  tliat  '-'«"^'  for  a  period 
of  5  legislattve  days,  it  is  In  order  for  any 
Member  of  the  Boose  (after  eoosultatlon 
with  the  Speaker  as  to  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  the  consideration  of  that  Joliit  reso- 
lutioD)  to  move  that  the  Hoose  resOhre  ttsdf 
Into  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  en 
the  State  of  the  Unioo  for  the  consideration 
of  that  Joint  resolution.  The  motion  Is 
highly  privileged  and  is  in  order  even 
though  a  previous  motiao  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to.  All  points  of  order 
against  the  Joint  resolutioo  under  clauses  2 
and  6  of  rule  XXI  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
are  waived.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the 
reaolutian  shaU  remain  the  unftaUsbed  busi- 
ness of  the  House  unto  dispnssd  of.  A 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whldi  the 
motion  is  disagreed  to  abaQ  not  be  In  order. 

[(B)  Debate  on  the  Joint  reaolutian  shall 
not  exceed  10  houn,  which  shaU  be  divided 
equally  between  a  Member  favoring  and  a 
Membo-  opposing  the  Joint  reaolutian.  A 
motion  to  limit  debate  is  In  order  at  any 
time  in  the  House  or  In  tlie  Caaumittee  of 
the  Whole  and  Is  not  debatable. 

[(C)  An  amendment  to  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion Is  not  in  order. 

[(D)  At  the  coadusian  of  the  debate  on 
the  Joint  resolution,  tiie  Committee  of  the 
Whole  ShaU  rise  and  npart  the  jdnt  resolu- 
titm  badt  to  the  House,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  Joint  resolutiaa  to  final  iiasssgi  without 
intervening  motion. 

[(6)  A»  used  In  this  subaectJon,  the  term 
"legialative  day"  means  a  day  on  which  the 
House  is  In  session. 

[(7)  This  subsection  U  enacted— 

[(A)  as  an  exerdae  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  House  of  Representattvea,  and 
as  such  it  is  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  bat  applicable  only  with  reject 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In  the 
House  In  the  caae  of  a  Joint  reaolutian.  and 
it  supersedes  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  Inconsistent  with  sodi  rules;  and 

[(B)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  ooostttu- 
tional  right  of  the  House  to  duuoge  its  rules 
at  any  time,  in  tlie  aame  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  aa  In  tlie  case  of  any  otiier  rule 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  right  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  report  a  resolution  for 
the  mnaiderattcn  of  any  measure.] 
Apxicaji  DavBiomxar  FonmATioa 


PA' 


POa  OPKBATIOX  OP  Low-xxoom 
BOOSDM  pxojacis 


(BUAPnovAL  or 

The  Coogreas  disapproves  the  pr<H>osed 
deferral  1365^40  relating  to  the  African  De- 
velopment Foundation,  as  set  forth  in  the 
massage  of  February  6,  lOU,  «4ileh  was 
transmitted  to  the  Ooogress  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  disapproval  shaD  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  thla  bUl  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

CHAFTKR  VI 

DgPARTMBNT  OF  HOUBINO  AND 

URBAN  DEVSLOFMian' 

Housnra  PaoaxAMS 

xxxTAL  Rooanra  assistaiiox 

(XMciaaioii) 


The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  oontracU  entered 
into  under  section  286  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  (12  UJB.C  171BS-1),  Is  further  re- 
duced in  fiscal  year  1985  by  not  more  than 
$23,367,000  in  uncommitted  balances  of  au- 
thorixatitms  provided  for  this  purpose  in  ap- 
propriation Acts. 


[(ixcLUDDro  xxscissioir) 

[Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  in  the  D^artment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Indmcndent  Agencies 
Appropriatioa  Act,  1966  (PuUic  Law  96-371. 
96  Stat  1213, 1216).  $75,000,000  are  rescind- 
ed: Provided,  That  any  *«»'""~"  of  appro- 
priatioos  made  available  under  sudi  head- 
ing In  audi  Act]  Any  balaneet  ofappropriu- 
tiom  under  thU  heading  in  the  Department 
Of  Houaino  and  VrtOM  Development-tnde- 
pendent  Ageneiet  Appropriation  Act.  IMS 
(PubUe  Law  9S-37V  shall,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  9(d)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.ac. 
1437g),  remain  available  tar  obligation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986. 
and  ShaU  be  uaed  by  the  Secretary  for  fiscal 
year  1966  requlremenU  tai  accordance  with 
section  9(a)  of  such  Act  as  amended. 


AcnoxaxAxxs 
Language  under  this  heading  In  the  De- 
partment of  Hoiishig  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Indqtendent  Agencies  Appiopilation 
Act  1966  (Public  lAW  96-«71),  la  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  cdkm  and  aU  that 
follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  s 
period. 

MAMAOEMxaT  Am>  AssiixisnAXuni 
sALAxns  Am  xxPBraa 

[(IXCLOinWG  TXAXSPB  OP  PDWBS)] 

rnuHKFOt  or  nmne) 
For  an  additional  atnount  for  "Salarlea 
and  etpenaet".  $4,900,000.  to  be  deHved  bt 
trantferfrom  the  varioua  funda  of  the  Feder- 
al Housing  Adminiatration. 


toil) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$6,919,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1964. 

Amomjcam  Bathm  Momnaim  OomaBSKMr 

XAUXJBX  AMD  XZnEMXX 

NotwiOutanding  section  409  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  HouHng  and  Urban  DewHop- 
ment— Independent  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  J095  (PubUe  Law  99-371).  Ote  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  for  salaries  and  person- 
nel benefits  for  the  fiscal  pear  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  J99S.  ShaU  be  avaHahle  for  the 
other  services  and  egutpment  obieet  dasslfl- 
cottons  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
91.000.000. 

OoMsxnfxx  PxoBUCT  Sapxtt  Comusaiow 

SALAXIXS  AHB  SZPBraXS 

For  an  ■<*'***««»■'  amount  tot  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $500,000,  to  remain  available 
until  September  SO,  1966:  Provided,  That 
these  funds  shaU  be  available  only  for  ac- 
tivlttes authorlwd  by  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act  of  1984  (Public  Law  96-667). 
KxvnomixazAL  Pxoncnox 

[8ALAXIXS  AMD  KXPXXSXS 

[For  an  addttional  amount  for 
and  expenses".  $5,000,000.] 


"Salaries 


Of    available    funds    under    this 
$4,135,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1964. 

ABATBIBR,  OOnXOU  Ain>  OOMIUAXCB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Abatement 
control,  and  compliance".  [$15,000,000] 
$29,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tonber  30. 1986. 
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avmuMos  amb  WACturiEs 
tor  an  oMMonal  amottnf  for  "BuHAing* 
tmA  /bciUHe*".  $500,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
ttUe  nntil  expended. 

uuMBmcnoK  okajits 
Languace  under  this  headinc  in  Public 
Law  98-396  ia  amended  by  deleting  "an  op- 
erable aewage  treatment  facility  at  or  adja- 
cent to  San  Diego.  California  for  the  pur- 
poae  (mly  of  intercepting  and  treating"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  treatment  works 
toaddreaa". 

EXMCVnVK  OWFKX  OF  THE  PKESJOMMT 
OFncX  or  aCOMCM  AMD  TKCHNOLOOY  rOUCY 

far  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Science  and  Technolon  Policv".  $120,000. 
FniaAL  EnsaoKRCT  VUtMhogiatn  Aobict 

aAlJUrW  AHP  Kl^KWaM 

UKAiam  orrxniDS) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salarle* 
and  expeneet".  $3,100,000  to  be  derived  by 
trantfer    from    "Emergency    management 
planning  and  auiatance". 


OtFAMrtOKT  or  THB  THKASUHT 

omcx  4r  axvainiK  SHAanra,  balaub  urn 


jBMCtMTOW) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$7M,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

nfERGKRCT  MARAGlMXirr  PUUfNIHO  AMD 
ASSISTAMCK 
(BCSCUSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$1,387,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
OnmuL  Snvicis  Amiih  istkatioii 
comuiBB  mroaifATioN  cnrm 

(MSCTSSTOW) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$83,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

NAnoHAL  AaoHAuncs  ams  Spacs 
AMtanaruATioH 

KKSBASCH  ADS  DBVSLOniXin 

Language  tmder  this  heading  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  1085  (Public  Law  98-371).  is  amended 
by  deleting  "including  $155,500,000  for  a 
space  station,  of  which  $5,500,000  shaU  be 
made  available  from  prior  year  appropria- 
tiois:  Provided, "  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "including  $150,000,000  for  space  station, 
to  be  combined  with  $5,500,000  to  be  made 
available  from  prior  year  appropriations  for 
a  total  of  $155,500,000:  Provided.  That  the 
$5,500,000  so  identified  shall  be  in  addition 
to  $3,433,800,000  appropriated  for  Research 
and  Development  for  fiscal  year  1985:  Pro- 
videdfurtiier.". 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Retearch 
and  dev^opment".  $40,000,000,  to  remain 
avaiUMe  urMl  September  30, 1986. 

aWKATH  AMD  PKOOBAM  MAMAGXMKIIT 

(sncissiOH) 
Of    available    funds    imder    this    head, 
$8,000,000  are  rescinded,  oftohich  $4,000,000 
are  retcinded  pursuant  to  section  3901  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1684. 

Natiohal  Scimcx  Foundatioh 

HMlAatTH  AKS  RXLATKD  ACTIVITIM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Retearch 
and  related  acHvitiea".  $100,000,  to  remain 
avaiUMe  untU  September  30, 1980. 

(USCISSIOR) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


xfrav 


I  (KXSCISSIOH) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
[$90.000|  $100,000,  ofvhiOi  $90,000  are  re- 
scinded pursuant  to  section  3901  of  the  Def- 
icit Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Vktbuks  AramnsTRATXoM 

apUPKHSATIOH  AMD  PENSIONS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Compensa- 
tion and  pensions",  $175,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

l[BKAIIJU8TIfXRT  BXRKPITS 

[For  aa  additional  amount  for  "Readjust- 
ment benefits",  $44,300,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able untif  expended.] 

MEDICAL  CAXM 
(KSSCISSIOM) 

Of  aviiUMe  funds  under  this  head, 
$3,520.00^  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

[MXf  ICAL  AMD  FROSTRmc  BIWaAHCH 
I  [  (SX8CISSION) 

[Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$150,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.] 

MKDICAL  4DMINISTIlAn0H  AND  MISCELLAMXOUS 

OPERATIMG  KZPKMSXS 

(RKSCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  imder  this  head, 
[$3,109,0M]  $1,322,000  are  rescinded  pursu- 
ant to  se^on  3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Actof  li 

[C^BNERAL  OPKRATIMG  EXPIMSBS 
I  [(RnCISSION) 

[Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$3,000,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

[CONSTRUCTION,  MINOS  PROJECTS 
[  (RESCISSION) 

[Of   available    funds   under   this    head. 

$377,000  kre  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

3901  of  tie  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984.] 

CHAKl'JUH  Vn 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BtTREAU  or  Land  Manaobkemt 

MANAAEMENT  op  lands  and  RB80T7RCES 
(INCLUDINa  RESCISSION) 

For  an]  additional  amount  for  "Manage- 
ment of  lands  and  resources",  [$45,000,000] 
$45,500.M0. 

Of    available    funds    imder    this    head, 
$3,9O0,00|  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  t$e  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
I  coMnnvcnoff  iiMD  iiccm 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion and  acceu",  $826,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able  unU{  exvended. 

OREOlDN  AND  CALIFORNIA  ORART  LANDS 
I  (RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$350,000  lare  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  t^e  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

I    WORKnrO  CAPITAL  PDNB 

1  (RESCISSION) 

Of    aAilable    funds    under    this    head, 
$3,9S1.00I>  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlipb  Service 
resottrce  kanaoekent 
(inclttdino  rescission) 
For  aa  additional  amoimt  for  "Resource 
nuLnagen  lent".  $1,300,000. 
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funds    under    this    head, 
■esdnded  pursuant  to  section 
Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


Of    avaUabl^ 
$1,900,000  are 
3901  of  the  DeHdt 

OONSTRUCTtON  AND  ANADROMOOS  PISH 
(RESCISSION) 

Of    availabM    funds    under    this    head, 
$40,000  are  n^dnded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
mm  ACQVismoif 

For  an  adduUmal  amount  for  "Land  ae- 
Quitition",  $1,^,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended, 

National  Park  Service 
operation  0>  the  national  park  ststbii 

(incf.t7din0  rescission) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  the  natiimaljpai^  system",  $9,580,000. 

Of  availabU  funds  under  this  head. 
$4,300,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

NATIONAL  R^RKATKUI  AND  PRESKltVATtON 
(KMSCmaiON) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$94,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  DeAcit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION 
I   (RESCISSION) 

Of  available  fimds  under  this  head. 
$397,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION  PUND 
I   (RESCISSION) 

The  contract  authority  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  1$  n.S.C.  4601-lOa  is  rescinded. 

LAND  ACQOWnON  AND  STATE  ASSISTANCE 

(mCLVDma  rescission) 

For  on  addinonal  amount  for  "Land  ac- 
vutoiMon  and  state  assistance",  $22,000,000, 
to  remain  atHisoMe  until  expended 

Of  availabu  funds  under  this  head, 
$52,000  are  rmcinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION  (TRUST  PUND) 


The  Co: 
deferral 
of  the  Interior, 
struction  ( 
message  of 
which  was 
the  President 


OVAL  OP  DEFERRAL) 


disapproves  the  proposed 
relating  to  the  DeparUnent 

National  PariL  Service.  "Con- 
fund)",  as  set  forth  in  the 

ruary  6,  1985,  as  amended, 
itted  to  the  Congress  by 

The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  eiiactment  into  law  of  this  bill 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  horein  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation.' IProvtded,  That  notuHthstand- 
ing  subsection  (bJ  of  section  180  of  the  Act  of 
August  13,  1913  (Public  Law  93-87),  funds 
hereafter  appropriated  for  the  Cumberland 
Qap  National  'Park  shall  be  avaUabU  for  op- 
eration arid  ffu  lintenance  of  the  Cumberiand 
Oap  tunnel  an  i  acceu  roads  only  as  provid- 
ed for  in  a  nu  •morandum  of  understanding 
to  be  negotiattd  bettoeen  the  Secretary  and 
the  Oovemors  of  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee. 

NATIONAL  capital  KEOION  ARTS  AND  CULTURAL 
ATTAIRS 

Public  Law  98-473  at  98  Stat  1844  under 
the  heading  "J  lational  Capital  Region  Arts 
and  Cultural  Affairs"  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  Arst  sentence  after  the  words 
"National  Park  Service"  insert  "and  the  Na- 
tional Endow*  tent  for  the  Arts". 

(2>  The  thiri  undesignated  paragraph  is 
amended  to  re  ut*  "The  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  shall  estab- 
lish an  applicktion  and  review  process  and 
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develop  other  program  guidelines  and  defi- 
nitions as  required. ". 

(3}  After  the  fourth  undesignated  para- 
graph, insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"After  deduction  of  such  contrxictual 
amounts,  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  pay,  by  grant  or  contract,  such 
amounts  as  recommended  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endotoment  for  the  Arts  to 
each  eligible  organization:  Provided,  That 
the  following  organizations  shall  receive  no 
leu  than  $350,000  each-  Arena  Stage,  the 
Capital  Children's  Museum,  the  Corcoran 
Oallery,  the  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  the 
National  Building  Museum,  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Phillips  Collec- 
tion, and  the  Washington  Opera  Society. ". 

Obolooical  Survey 

surveys.  investigations,  and  research 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,269,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Minerals  Mamagbkent  Servicx 

leasing  and  royalty  mamaoeifent 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,764,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES  PROM  RECEIPTS  UNDER 
MINERAL  LEASING  ACT 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  In  fiscal  year  1085  moneys  received 
from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties  (including  in- 
terest charges  collected  under  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management  Act  of 
1982),  and  rentals  of  the  public  lands  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing 
Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  and  the  Geother- 
mal  Steam  Act  of  1970,  which  are  not  pay- 
able to  a  State  or  to  the  Reclamation  Fund, 
shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  inter- 
est [in  accordance  with]  under  section  111 
(b)  and  (d)  of  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Roy- 
alty Management  Act  of  1982  (96  Stat  2455; 
30  U.S.C.  1731  (b)  and  (d)A  prior  to  the  cred- 
iting of  such  funds  to  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury. 

BxTREAD  OP  Mines 

MINES  AND  minerals 

(DEPERRAL) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  and  remaining 
available  until  expended  under  this  head  in 
the  Act  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Public  Law  98-473).  $1,355,000  shall 
not  become  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1. 1985. 

Oppice  op  Surface  Mining  Reclamation  and 
Enforcement 

regulation  and  technology 
(includinq  rescission) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Regulation 
and  technology",  $4,800,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$546,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

ABANDONED  MINE  RECLAMATION  FUND 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Act  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  98-473), 
$3,233,000  shall  not  become  available  fpr  ob- 
ligation until  October  1, 1985. 


Bureau  op  Indian  Affairs 

operation  op  indian  programs 

(includino  transfer  of  funds  and 

rescission) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operation 
of  Indian  programs",  [$19,818,000] 
$23,423.0001.  and  $4,900,000  which  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  National  Park 
Service.  "National  capital  region  arts  and 
cultural  affairs",  such  transferred  funds  to 
remain  available  for  expenditure  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,J  and  $4,900,000  to  be  de- 
rived tty  trantfer  from  "Road  construction". 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Provided  That 
$8,700,000  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  unpaid  princip€U  on 
loans  to  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products 
Industry  (NAPIJ  guaranteed  under  the 
Indian  Financing  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
(88  Stat  77;  25  V.S.C.  1401  et  teg.t:  Provided 
further.  That  NAPI  is  discharged  from  the 
olUigation  to  pay  any  unpaid  interest  accru- 
ing before  January  1,  1991  on  loans  by  the 
Secretary  to  NAPI  under  that  Act 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$2,800,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

CONSTRUCTION 
(DISAPPROVAL  or  DEPERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  D85-33  relating  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
"Construction",  as  set  forth  in  the  message 
of  November  29,  1984,  as  amended,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  this  bill  and  the 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation. 

[(DEFERRAL) 

[Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  Public  Law  98-8,  $3,000,000  shall 
not  become  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1,  1985.] 

UTAH  PAIUTE  TRUST  PUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Utah 
Palute  trust  fund".  $50,000. 

Territorial  and  International  Affairs 
administration  op  territories 
(including  rescission) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Adminis- 
tration of  territories",  $1,994,000,  to  remain 
available  untU  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$107,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

related  agencies 

department  of  agriculture 

Forest  Service 

forest  research 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$462,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secrtion 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FORESTRY 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  ftmds  under  this  head, 
$232,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

NATIONAL  FOREST  SYSTEM 
(INCLUDINO  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "National 
forest  system".  [$61,347,000]  $62,140,000. 

Of  available  fimds  under  this  head, 
$6,087,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


CONSTRUCTION 


(INCLUOING  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "(instruc- 
tion". [$1,668,000]  $675,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$961,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1084. 

LAND  ACQUISITION 
(INCLUDINC  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Land  ac- 
guitition".  $7,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$68,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

ADmNISTRATTVE  PROVISION 

To  assure  that  National  Forest  timber 
under  contract  from  the  Mapleton  District 
of  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Federal  Timber  Contract 
Payment  Modification  Act  remains  avail- 
able, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  it  author- 
ized to  retOl  aa  timber  which  U  returned 
under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Timber  Con- 
tract Payment  Modification  Act  and  permit 
roads  and  other  associated  developments, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
and  notwithstanding  the  infunctioni  ittued 
in  National  Wildlife  Federation  et  al.  v. 
United  States  Forett  Service  et  aL,  592  F. 
Supp.  931  (D.  ORE.  1984 J  and  in  No.  84-4274 
(9th  dr.,  March  6,  1985).  Any  such  timber 
shall  be  available  for  resale  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  until  diuolution  of 
the  aforesaid  injunctiont.  Salet  that  are 
reoffered  may  be  modified,  including  minor 
additions.  Any  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  resell  such  tivAer  shall  not  be 
subject  to  judicial  review. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

FOSSIL  ENERCY  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


(DISAPPROVAL  OP  Dl 


The  Congress  dls(4>proves  [$38,935,000] 
$8,350,000  of  the  proposed  deferral  D85-37A 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
"Fossil  energy  research  and  development", 
as  set  forth  In  the  message  of  February  6, 
1985,  as  amended,  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President.  The  disap- 
proval shall  be  effective  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  this  bill  and  the  amoimt  of  the 
proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein  shall 
be  made  available  for  obligation. 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  avaiUMe  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,600,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

POSSn.  ENERGY  CONSTRUCTION 


Of  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
under  this  head.  $860,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1985. 


NAVAL  PETROLEUM  AND  OIL  SHALE 

(DEFERRAL) 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Act  making  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  98-^73), 
$181,000  shall  not  become  available  for  obli- 
gation until  October  1, 1985. 

ECONOMIC  REGULATION 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$103,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
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[OK) 


Of    avaOatde    fundi    under    thte    head. 
$51,000  are  wdnded  punuant  to  aection 
2901  of  the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of  1004. 
inuiaaic  mmou 
csuAmoTALor: 

The  Caograai  diaaiwovea  the  propoaed 
deferral  D6ft-91A  relattnc  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Bieroy.  "Stratccie  petroleum  re- 
■erve".  as  aet  forth  In  the  niraaaif  of  Peteu- 
ary  0.  190S.  aa  amended,  whldi  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Coogreaa  by  the  President 
The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  m- 
aetment  Into  law  of  this  bOl  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferral  disapproved  herein 
shall  be  made  available  for  obUgatton. 


Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  the  Act  '"■^^^f  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1084.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Public  Law  08-^00). 
$1M,000  Shan  not  became  available  for  obU- 
■atlon  unto  October  1. 1085. 

[spa  tWrWOtMOM  M300JJWX 

[(DiiAmovtt  or  wriMii.) 
[The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed 
deferral  IN5-42  relatinc  to  the  Department 
of  Eneriy,  "8PR  petroleum  aooount",  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  February  8.  1985, 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Omgress  by 
the  President.  The  disapproval  shall  be  ef- 
fective upon  enactment  Into  law  of  this  biU 
and  the  amount  of  the  proposed  deferral 
disapproved  herein  shall  be  made  avaOable 
for  obllcatl<»i.l 

ALTSUIATTVS  POKLS  nODUCTIOR 


Of  the  funds  available  for  obligation 
under  this  head.  $33,000  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligmtlon  until  October  1, 
1985. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 

HmCAM  SERVICES 

Health  SonncB  AowmnHATioii 


anOAJi  BIAUH  1 


RVIdS 


(incissioH) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 

$181,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

tdUUUEB  AMD  VWEMSES 

For  an  aiUUUonal  amount  for  "Saiariet 
and  ezpetuet".  $300,000,  to  rtmain  available 
unttt  expended. 

NATIOIUL  OdLLMHTOrAttT 

SUMUE8  Aim  ExraoMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaria 
and  expeneea".  $400,000. 

Of  the  funde  provided  under  thU  head  in 
PubUe  Law  M-473  for  the  repair,  renova- 
tion, and  reetoraHon  program  of  the  origi- 
nal We$t  BuiUina,  not  to  exceed  $700,000 
mat  be  epent  during  the  eurreiU  fUeal  year 
for  repair  and  renooaMon  of  the  Bait  Build- 
ing. 

[GENERAL  PROVISION 

[Notwithstanding  any  other  act.  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  or  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  during  flaeal  year  1966  by  this  or 
any  other  aet  may  be  used  to  implonent  the 
proposed  Jurisdictional  Inter^iange  pro- 
gram.] 

OMNBRAL  PROVISIONS 
NotwiUutanding   any   other  Aet,   fundi 
made  avaXUMe  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior or  the  Forett  SertHee  during  fiscal 


year  1$$5  ^  thie  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
need  to  ipiplement  the  proposed  Juriadic- 
tional  interchange  proipam  only  to  the 
extent  that  tueh  aeUvitlei  are  approved  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Appro- 
pritMons  '■fhrough  the  normal  reprogram- 
ming  procedures. 

Section  \nof  Public  Lav  »$-X51  (97  Stat 
977/  is  amended  asfoUotos: 

11)  DOek  the  date  "December  31,  19$$" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUoving: 
"untU  fut\  \re  action  by  the  Congress  to  the 
contrary",  and 

(2J  AfttJf  the  words  "Orange  County" 
insert  the  following:  ",  Rockland  County, 
Ulster  County,  or  SuUivan  County". 

Public  Law  9$-03  (97  Stat  329)  to  amend- 
ed os/bOogic.' 

<1)  In  subsection  <i)  dOeU  the  numeral 
"10"  and  Uuert  in  lieu  thereof^  "7": 

<2>  In  subsection  <4)  dOete  the  word 
"State's"  land  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"States' ":  I 

(3)  In  siJbsection  (4)  after  the  words  "StaU 
of  New  Jersey"  insert  "and  the  State  of  New 
York";  ari^ 

(4)  In  s^tsectton  (4)  after  the  words  "in 
New  Jersei"  insert  "and  in  New  York". 

CHAPTER  Vin 

D^PARTkCENT  OF  LABOR 

Emplotm^it  um  Tkahiiho  Aomhiistbatioh 

TRAndm  AND  atPLOYMXtrr  aamca 


The  a-i 
mentof 
I.  Public 
tioned 
ices",  that 
of  section 


nt  appropriated  by  the  Depart- 

Appropriation  Act  19$S  (title 

w  9$-tl9),  in  the  accourU  cap- 

ining  and  Employment  Serv- 

been  held  in  reserve  by  reason 

lOUj)  of  Public  Law  98-473  (98 


Stat  1993)  (pertaining  to  section  SIS  of  H.R. 
5798).  shaB  become  avaHtMe  for  obligation 
upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  no  fur- 
ther amounts  shall  be  withheld  from  any  ac- 
count contained  in  «i(c/k  Department  of 
Labor  Appropriation  Act  by  reason  of  such 
aection  10i(j). 

For  an  additional  amount  for  mioraKt 
and  seasonal  farmworker  programs  author- 
ised by  sedOon  402  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership AaL  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  seetiond  3(a)(3)(A)  and  402(f)  of  the  Act 
$5,117,000.  to  be  avaUdbU  for  oMltfoMon  for 
the  period  July  1.  1985,  through  June  30, 
198$:  Prapided,  That  funding  provided 
herein  shM  be  dUtrlbuted  to  the  States  so 
that  each  ^tale's  total  program  year  1985  al- 
location it  equal  to  its  total  program  year 
1984  allocation. 

STAXB  #inifPLOTMBn  HTSUaAHCX  ARS 

nmuR  sBvici  opbatioiis 
[For  an  tidditianal  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment insurance  and  employment 
service  oporatloQi",  from  the  Employment 
Security  AidminlBtntlon  Aooount  in  the  Un- 
ei^oymeltt  Trust  Fund.  $10,000,000.] 

funds  are  mode  avaiUble,  now 
or  hereaft^,  in  this  or  any  other  Aet  for  the 
administrMon  of  nnemploynMnt  compensa- 
tion  laws  (o  meet  increased  costs  of  admin- 
istratlon  i>eauUlng  from  Otanges  in  a  State 
law  or  ineteases  in  the  number  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  fUed  and  Oaims 
paid  or  inOreased  salary  costs  resulting  from 
changes  in  State  salary  oompensoMon  plans 
embraelna  employees  of  the  State  generally 
over  those^pon  whidi  the  State's  basic  allo- 
cation wat  based,  which  cannot  be  provided 
for  by  nofpial  budgetary  adfustment  amor- 
tlsatlon  payments  for  States  whidi  had  in- 
dependent.retlrement  plans  prior  to  1980  in 
their  Statf  Employment  Security  Agencies 
and  Staffs  agencies  administeHng  the 
State's  unemployment  compensation  law 
may  be  paid  from  sudi  funds. 


DEPARTMENT 
HUlCAIf 


June  IS,  1985 

OF  HEALTH  AND 
SERVIdS 


HMALIB  RtBOUltCES  AMD  SMnvKxa 

MftMnasTnATJOM 
BMALTB  nksomtaa  amd  SMnncas 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$5,000,000  shall  remain  available  for  cUMga- 
tion  unta  September  30,  19$$,  for  a  Center 
or  Institute  for\  Nursing  ResearOi  to  be  es- 
taANsfted  under  pubsequent  statute. 

During  the  flieal  year  1995,  new  commit- 
menta  to  guarantee  loans  under  subpart  I  of 
part  Cof  title  m  of  the  PubUe  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  may  be  kuUie  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  total  loan  princ^ial,  any  part  of  whiOi 
is  to  be  guaraiMed,  Shall  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $250,000,000:  Provided.  That  the  foregoing 
limUatton  shali  be  in  addition  to  any  un- 
committed baltinces  of  loan  (hiarantee  au- 
thority provided  for  any  prior  fiscal  year 
which  remain  Available  for  fiscal  year  1995. 

For  an  additional  amoKn<  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  1910  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  (pertaining  to  Emergen- 
cy Medical  Services  for  CStUdren), 
$2,000,000,  to  ttmain  available  for  obUga- 
tlon  unta  Septekiber  30, 198$. 

For  an  additional  amowU  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  101  of  the  National 
Organ  Transpltkit  Act  (Public  Law  9$-507), 
$1,200,000,  to  fcmain  aoatiaMe  for  obliga- 
tion untU  September  30, 19$$. 

The  Office  Q/lirana0emen<  and  Budget  to 


directed  to  oi 
priated  fitr 
AdminiSt 
tees"  by  the 
arid  Human 
ROated  A 
(PubUe  Law 
mitnity  and  mi 
National  Ha^ 
Secretary  of  Hi 
her  delegate) 
19$$)  request 
retary,  any 
whole  or  in 
amounts 
ties  of  the  Nt 
the  Secretary 
such  previous 
tioned  in 


from  amounts  appro- 
Resources  and  Services 
Health  Resources  and  Serv- 
rtments  of  Labor,  Health 
and  Education,  and 
Appropriation  Act  19$5 
',  sudi  amovnto  for  com- 
■nt  health  centers  and  the 
Disease  Center  as  the 
and  Human  Services  (or 
;y  (subsequent  to  June  30, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Sec- 
request  may  be  fvifVled,  in 
by  the  reapportionment  of 
y  apportioned  for  activi- 
Health  Service  Corps, 
designate  the  amount  of 
■ment  to  be  reappor- 
with  this  paragraph.  If 
an  apportUmnient  requested  under  this 
paragraph  is  nht  made  within  seven  days 
after  the  request  the  amovnt  requested  (if 
otherwise  available  under  the  terms  of  this 
paragraph)  is  deemed  apportioned  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  and  the  Treasury 
shall  promptly  approve  warrants  in  compli- 
ance therewith.  I 

aXALnHUatTXHkMCX  (MOAMOATIOM  LOAM  AMD 

LOA^  auuumr  Fvm 

For  an  additkmal  amount  for  deposit  in 

the  fund  esttOUihed  under  section  1308(e)  of 

the  Public  HeeBth  Service  Act  to  remain 

availabU  untU  ijxpended.  $1,720,000. 

CxMima^oH  DtaxAsx  Comhuxl 

DBXAStCOMTHOL 

For  an  additlanal  amount  for  "Centers  for 
Disease  OontroL  Disease  Control",  as  au- 
thorised by  se^ion  170$(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  establish 
the  three  cente^  required  to  be  established 
durtng  fiscal  year  19$5  by  section  170$(c)(l) 
of  that  Act  $3,090,000. 

NAUOMALt  iMsrnvTxa  or  Hxaltk 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  PtMIe  Law 
9$-$19  for  fiscal  year  19$5  fOr  extramural  re- 
search grants  (\  ncluding  grants  to  research 
centers)  to  be  c  loanled  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Heat  Eft.  and  required  to  be  oMi- 
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gated  in  that  fiscal  year,  not  to  exceed 
$3,550,000,000  (including  amounts  obligated 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act)  may  be 
applied  to  the  cost  of  acUvities  conducted  by 
grantees  within  the  twelve  months  immedi- 
ately following  the  month  of  the  awards  to 
those  grantees,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000,000  may  be  applied  to  the  cost  of 
activities  conducted  by  grantees  within  the 
thirty-six  months  immediately  following  the 
month  of  the  awards  to  those  grantees,  as 
specified  in  the  respective  grant  awards. 
Alcohol.  Dkvo  Abusk.  amd  Mkmtal  Healtb 

Admimutbatiom 
alcohol,  dmva  abom*.  amd  mkmtal  hkaltv 
For  an  additional  amount  under  this  head 
for  clinical  trainii^i  under  section  303  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 501(g)  of  that  Act  $1,000,000. 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Public  Law 
9$-$19  for  fiscal  year  19$5  for  extramural  re- 
sear^  grants  (including  grants  to  research 
centers)  to  be  awarded  by  the  Alcohot  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
and  required  to  be  obligated  in  that  fiscal 
year,  not  to  exceed  $231,210,000  (induding 
amounts  obligated  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  may  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  grantees  within  the 
twelve  months  immediately  following  the 
month  of  the  awards  to  those  grantees  and 
not  to  exceed  $7,350,000  may  be  applied  to 
the  cost  of  activities  conducted  by  grantees 
within  the  thirty-six  months  immediately 
following  Die  month  of  the  awards  to  those 
grantees,  as  specified  in  the  respective  grant 
awards. 

Social  SsuuaiTt  AmmnsTRATiOH 
PATMBiTs  TO  SOCIAL  SBCTnuTT  TsusT  rmms 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  Social  Security  Trust  Funds",  not  to 
exceed  $3,500,000,000  to  carry  out  activities 
authorised  by  aection  217(k),  to  remain 
available  until  December  31, 1985. 


lhotatioh  on  AominsTSATivx  i 
For  the  "Umitation  on  administrative  ex- 
penses", $10,000,000  for  automatic  data 
processing  and  telecommunications  activi- 
ties shall  be  derived  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  the  construction  activity,  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 
Omcx  OP  HtniAH  Dkvklopkkiit  Services 

HUMAM  DEVKLOPMXRT  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human  de- 
velopment aervioes",  [$8,000,000,  for  the 
Family  Violence  Prevention  and  Services 
Act  (Title  ni  of  PubUc  Law  98-457.)] 
$16,000,000,  of  u^ich  $6,000,000  shall  be  to 
carry  out  the  Family  Violence  Prevention 
and  Services  Act  (title  III  of  Public  Law  9$- 
457A  $5,000,000  shall  be  to  carry  out  chapter 
$-D  of  Htle  VI-A  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (pertaining  to 
grants  to  States  for  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  dependent  care  programs),  and 
$5,000,000  for  a  chUd  abuse  prevention  Fed- 
eral challenge  grant  program  under  sections 
402  through  409  of  Public  Law  98-473. 

PAIOLT  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Family 
social  services",  $79,495,000,  for  parts  A  and 
E  of  tiUe  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
DEPARTlOan'  OF  EDUCATION 

EDDCATION  FOR  THE  HAITDICAFFBD 

The  $61,000,000  appropriated  In  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Appropriation  Act, 
1085,  PubUc  Law  98-619,  for  part  D  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  on  October  1,  1984, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  September 
30, 1985[.  Provided,  That]. 


KMHABnJTArJOM  M£M  WCO  AMD  BAlOUCAmD 
MMaXAMCM 

An  amount  qT  $600,000  to  support  the  1906 
International  WfaXex  Special  Olympic 
Games  shaU  be  derived  from  the  $14,686,000 
provided  for  special  demanstntlan  pro- 
grams for  the  severely  disabled,  seetloo  311 
of  the  RehaMUtatton  Act  of  19TS.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Bdueatkm  Appropiiatioo  Act. 
1986.  PubUc  Law  96-619.  for  the  RobabOlta- 
tion  Servtoes  and  Handicapped  Research  ap- 
proprlatioo  aooount 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "JtefkoMtito- 
tion  services  and  handioavped  researth", 
vhith  ShaU  be  made  available  to  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Ootmeit  for  activities  under  section 
130  of  the  Raubmtation  Aet  of  1973, 
$715,000. 

VOCATKMUL  AMD  ADOLT  KDVCAtJOM 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  the 
Cart  D.  Perkins  Vocational  BdueatUtn  Act 
$140,257,000,  of  whiOi  $100,000,000  shaU  be 
for  basic  grants  under  HOe  II.  $45,000,000 
shall  be  to  carry  out  parts  A.  C  and  B.  of 
tltU  III.  and  $1,2$7,000  shaU  be  to  carry  out 
section  422. 

For  an  addUional  amount  for  carrying 
out  section  30$  of  the  AduU  Education  Act 
$1,903,000  to  remain  availabU  until  Septem- 
ber 30, 19$$:  Provided,  That  the  amount  ap- 
propriated herein  sfkoB  be  used  to  ensure 
that  there  is  allocated  to  eaeft  State  for 
school  year  19$S-19$$  an  amoitnt  equal  to 
its  allocation  under  section  34K  of  Oiat  Act 
for  the  immediaUiy  preceding  school  year. 

[EMESOCTCT  imngRAIIT  EBOCATIOII 

[Funds  appropriated  In  PubUc  Iaw  96-151 
for  carrying  out  ttnergency  Immigrant  Edu- 
cation Assistinrr  under  title  V  of  HJt  3530 
as  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  <hi 
September  13,  1963  (subsequently  enacted 
under  PubUc  Law  98-511),  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  untO  September  30, 
1966.] 

STUUUIT  PIIIABCIAL  ASSISTAIICB 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Student  fi- 
nancial sssistanoe",  $287,000,000.  which 
shaU  remain  available  until  Septeniber  30, 
1966.  for  carrying  out  subpart  1  of  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Higher  Educatitm  Aet 

QUARASiUU  SlUUaiir  LOAMS 

For  an  additional  amotmt  for  "Guaran- 
teed student  loans",  $730,346,000.  to  remain 
available  tmtil  expended. 

mOHER  BDOCATIOII 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  1985  for  title 
in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  $15.300.(M0  for  the  endowment 
grant  program  under  section  333  shall 
ranain  available  untQ  September  30, 1066. 

Fuiuis  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  19$5  for 
part  C  of  title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  rOatlng  to  the  National  Oradu- 
ate  Fdlows  Program,  shall  remain  available 
unta  December  31. 1985. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  carrying 
out  part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1985.  $2.4$2.000  to  be  availabU 
only  for  payment  to  any  State  which  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  198S  an  amount  less 
t/ian  Uie  amount  received  in  fiscal  year  1984 
under  such  part  E  to  assure  that  each  such 
StaU  will  receive  under  such  part  E  for 
fiscal  year  19$5  an  amount  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  rohieh  that  StaU  received  under 
such  part  E  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

UBBAKIXS 

For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out 
titU  VI  of  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  $5,000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
abU  unta  September  30, 1986. 
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DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRALS 

UMnwD  STATwa  iMwmuTK  or  Pkack 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed  de- 
ferral D$5-39,  pertaining  to  the  United 
States  InstituU  of  Peace,  as  set  forth  in  the 
message  of  January  4,  1995.  whiOi  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent Tlito  disapproMit  ShaU  be  effective 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  thU  Act  and  Ou 
amount  of  the  proposed  deferral  disap- 
proved herein  ShaU  be  made  availabU  for 
Obligation. 

NMOATrVK  SvmMMKMTALS 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  proposed  de- 
ferrals set  forth  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  ($). 
and  (4),  as  follows: 

(1)  D$5-34,  pertaining  to  the  Employment 
and  Tyoininff  Administration,  as  set  forth  in 
the  message  of  November  29,  1994,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President  and  revised  by  D$5-34A,  as  set 
forth  in  the  message  of  March  1, 19$5.  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congreu  by  Oie 
President 

(2)  D$$-57  and  D$5-5$,  each  pertaining  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  as  set  forth 
in  the  message  of  February  6,  1995,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President 

(3)  D$5-$l,  D$5-42,  and  D$5-63,  each  per- 
taining to  the  Employment  and  Training 
AdnUnUtratUm,  and  D$5-$4,  pertaining  to 
the  Pension  Benefit  Ouaranty  Corporation, 
as  set  forth  in  the  message  ofMarOi  1, 1995. 
which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President 

(4)  D$5-$$,  pertaining  to  the  Health  Care 
Financing  AdminUtration,  and  D$$-$7,  per- 
taining to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  March  22, 
19$5,  mfcicA  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President 

The  disapproval  shall  be  effective  upon  en- 
actment into  law  of  thU  Act  and  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  deferrals  disapproved  herein 
ShaU  be  made  availabU  for  obligation. 

CHAPTER  DC 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Skmatk 

ExrxMSK  Allowamos  or  ihe  Vies  Prmsidemt, 
Tsr  PsxaiDorr  nto  TXMPoaM,  Majomutt  amd 

MlMQRJTY  LSADKRS,   THE  MAJOMITr  AMD  Ml- 

MOBirr  Whips,  amd  thk  Cbaomkm  or  ihe 
MAmarrr  amd  Mmourr  CoMrxsKMat  Com- 


For  an  additional  amount  for  "Expense 
Allowances  of  the  Vice  President  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Majority  and  Minority 
Leaders,  Ou  Majority  and  Minority  Whips, 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority Conference  (Committees",  $6,000:  Pro- 
vided, TTtat  for  each  fiscal  year  (commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985),  there  to  hereby  authorized  an  ex- 
pense allowance  for  the  (Chairmen  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Conference  Committees 
loAich  shaU  not  exceed  $3,000  each  fiscal 
year  for  each  such  (yiairman;  and  amounU 
from  such  allowance  sliaU  be  paid  to  either 
of  such  (Chairmen  only  as  reimbursement  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  him  and  upon 
certi/lcation  and  documentation  of  such  ex- 
penses, and  amounU  so  paid  shaU  not  be  re- 
ported as  incojTie  and  shaU  not  be  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  tiOe  26,  United  States 
Code. 
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Salaries,  Omcsxs  and  Employkks 
ADunaanuTrvK,  cloucal,  amd  LxatsLAnvt 

ASaOTAMCK  TO  SEMATOHS 

for  an  additional  amount  for  "AdminU- 
tnMve,  Clerical  and  Legiiiative  Auittance 
toSenaUm".  $1,136,000. 

CowizMUNr  fzMMazs  or  nor  Sxhatx 

SMROEAtrr  AT  AKta  AMD  DOOKKXMPMK  Or  THE 
SEHATE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Serveant 
at  Arm*  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate", 
t7,ZSS.OOO,  of  U)A<eft  $4,800,000  $liall  remain 
aoatfoMe  untU  September  30, 1986. 
AomnarnuTtvE  provisioms 

Sec  191.  XffecHve  Oetotier  l,  1984.  the  al- 
lowance for  adminittrative  and  clerical  of- 
tiMtance  of  each  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Miiaouri  ia  increated  to  that  allowed  Sena- 
tort  from  Statet  having  a  population  of  five 
miUion  InU  leu  than  teven  million,  the  pop- 
ulation of  nxid  State  having  exceeded  five 
miUion  inhabitants. 

Sec.  192.  For  each  fitcal  year  (commenc- 
ing with  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985)  there  it  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  account,  within  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  SeruUe,  for  the  Sergeant  at  Armt 
and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  tuch  fundt 
(wMdi  thall  be  in  addition  to  fundt  author- 
ised to  be  to  appropriated  for  other  pur- 
potetJ  <u  may  be  necettary  for  the  purchase, 
lease,  exchange;  maintenance,  and  oper- 
ation of  vtiiiOet  at  foOowt:  one  for  the  Vice 
Pretident,  one  for  the  President  pro  tempore 
oftheSenate.  one  far  the  Majority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  one  for  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate,  one  for  the  Majority  Whip  of  the 
Senate,  one  for  the  Minority  Whip  of  the 
Senate,  and  tuch  number  at  it  needed  for 
carrying  mailt,  and  for  official  use  of  the  of- 
fleet  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Armt  and  Doorkeeper  of  the  Senate, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Majority,  and  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Minority. 

Sea  193.  The  teeond  tentenee  of  tection 
lOlta)  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriatioru 
Act,  1979  (Public  Law  9^38;  2  V.S.C.  69a)  it 
amended  by  ttriking  out  "Senatort  and 
membert  of  their  ttat^"  and  interting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Senatort,  Senate  officials,  or 
membert  of  the  ttajft  of  Senatort  or  Senate 
Offteialt". 

Ssa  194.  Section  3(c)(2)  under  the  heading 
"AdministrfMve  Provisions"  in  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Senate  in  the  Legislative 
BranOi  Appropriation  Act,  1975  (2  V.S.C. 
S9(e)(2))  is  amended  by  ttriking  out 
"$22,550"  and  interting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$30,000"  and  by  ttriking  out  "$550"  and  in- 
terting in  lieu  thereof  "$734". 

Sec.  195.  (a)  Fundt  authorised  to  be  ex- 
pended under  tection  120  of  Public  Law  97- 
51  (2  U.S.C  61g-6)  may  be  uted  by  the  Ma- 
jority or  Minority  Conference  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulet  and  AdvUnittration,  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  tervieet  (not  in  excett  of 
one  year)  or  intermittent  tervieet  of  individ- 
ual eontultantt.  or  organisations  thereof,  to 
make  ttudiet  or  advite  the  committee  with 
respect  to  any  matter  within  its  juritdie- 
Hon. 

fb)  Such  tervieet  in  the  case  of  individuals 
or  (trganisations  may  be  procured  by  con- 
tract at  independent  contractort,  or  in  the 
eate  of  individualt,  by  employment  at  daily 
ratet  of  eompentation  not  in  exceu  of  the 
per  diem  equivalent  of  the  highett  grots  rate 
Of  compensation  which  may  be  paid  to  a 
regular  employee  of  tuch  committee.  Such 
contracts  thaU  not  be  tubject  to  the  provi- 
tions  of  section  5  of  title  41  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  requiring  advertising. 


(c)  Any  such  consultant  or  organisation 
than  be  seUcted  for  the  MajoHty  or  Minority 
Con/erenae  Committee  of  the  Senate  by  the 
chairman  Oiereof. 

Sec  198l  The  chairman  of  the  Majority  or 
Minority  Conference  Committee  of  the 
Senate  mcv,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  at  his  election,  transfer 
not  more  than  $65,000  from  the  appropria- 
tion account  for  salaries  for  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority  and  the  Conference  of  the 
Minority  of  the  Senate,  to  the  account, 
within  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
from  whith  expenses  are  pay<Me  under  sec- 
tion 120  or  Public  Law  97-51  (2  U.S.C.  61g- 
6).  Any  trkntfer  of  funds  under  authority  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  made  at  such 
time  or  times  as  such  chairman  thaU  tpeeify 
in  writing  to  the  Senate  Ditbursing  Office. 
Any  fundi  to  transferred  by  the  dwlrman  of 
the  Majoftty  or  Minority  Conference  Com- 
mittee thMl  be  available  for  expenditure  by 
tuch  comfiittee  in  like  manner  and  for  the 
same  purposes  as  are  other  moneys  which 
are  availible  for  expenditure  by  tuch  com- 
mittee  from  the  account,  loithin  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  from  which  ex- 
penses are  payable  under  section  120  of 
Public  Law  97-51  (2  U.S.C.  61g-6). 

HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Pati^iits  to  Wnwws  amd  Hubs  or 

Dn^ASSD  Mimmii  op  Cokgrxss 

For  paytnent  to  Catherine  S.  Long,  widow 
of  Oillis  W.  Long,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana,  $75,100. 
Sala^ikb,  OincERS  jutd  Emiuoyekb 

For  an  iadditional  amount  for  "Salaries, 
officers  add  employees",  $130,000. 
CoMMnm  Emflotbbs 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Committee 
employee^',  $2,799,000. 

4UX>WAHCIS  AMD  EZPSIISKS 

For  an  Additional  amount  for  "Allowances 
and  expeiBes",  $5,603,000. 

I        JOINT  ITEliCS 
I  OmciAL  Mail  Costs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Offldal 
maU  costaf',  $11,853,000. 

airwDbu,  Accotnrrmo  OrncE 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $5,000,000. 

CHAPTKKZ 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

pwncE  or  TBS  Sicutakt 

,   SALAXaa  AMD  EXPEHEEa 

Of  the  unobligated  balance  aoatiable 
u)ithin  "Salaries  and  expenses"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fUcal  year  1985,  $600,000  thaU  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Public  Lafp  98-443. 

WOlXniO  CAPITAL  PUID 

The  "Linltatlon  on  working  capital  fund" 
is  reduce!  to  [$«5,470.000]  $64,500,000,  of 
which  $3X000  it  redueed  pumianf  to  section 
2901  of  M^  Dtfieit  Reduction  Act  of  19*4. 
Coast  Ouaro 


f    I 


OPEKATJMO  EXPENSES 

For  an  itdditionai  amount  for  "Operating 
Sxpentet".  $1,500,000. 

Ac^msmoN,  coMsmvcnoM,  and 

mPROVEMENn 

For  an  i  additional  amount  for  "Aatuisi- 
tion,  conktruetUm,  and  improvements",  to 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1988, 
$27,700,0^0. 

ALTKRATIOIf  OP  BBIBOIS 

For  an  kulditional  amount  for  "Alteration 
of  bridget",  $8,400,000,  to  remain  available 


r;:' 


until  expended.'  ProoUfed^  That  the  bridge  at 
mile  6.9  on  the  Willamette  River  it  an  un- 
reasonable ottttruction  to  navigation  for  the 
purpotet  of  the  Act  of  June  21,  1940  (33 
U.S.C.  511  et  tei.). 

FDBUL  AfiATiON  AmmnsnATioR 

I  OPDUTldRS 
rmCLVD^  THAMSTER  OT  FUNDS) 

For  an  add\tionaX  amount  for  "Oper- 
ations". $15,060,000.  of  which  $7,200,000 
shall  be  derive^  by  transfer  from  "Redeem- 
able preference  shares".  $5,000,000  from 
"Payments  to  ^ir  carriers",  $1,300,000  from 
"Conttruction.  j  Metropolilan  Wathington 
Airports",  and  \$1,5OO,O0O  from  "Headquar- 
tert  adminittnOion":  Provided,  That  section 
5532(f)(2)  of  title  V.  United  Statet  Code.  U 
amended  by  strHcing  "December  31.  1985" 
and  interting  "December  31,  1986"  in  lieu 
thereof:  Provided  further,  TfuU  tection 
8344(h)  of  titU  V.  United  Statet  Code.  U 
amended  (a)  by.  adding  the  following  phrate 
at  the  end  of  ^ragraph  (1):  ":  Provided, 
however.  That  the  amount  tuch  an  annui- 
tant may  receive  in  pay,  excluding  premium 
pay,  in  any  pay  period  when  aggregated 
with  the  annuity  payable  during  that  tame 
period  shall  nojt  exceed  the  rate  payable  for 
level  V  of  the  ^xeeuHve  Schedule.":  and  (b) 
by  strUcing  "August  3,  1981"  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  "April  1,  1985"  in  lieu 
thereof:  ProvidM  further.  That  in  the  event 
that  the  Federal  iloiatton  Administrator  em- 
ploys  annuitants  subject  to  section  8344(h) 
of  title  V,  United  States  Code,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000,  to  be  derftied  from  the  unobti- 
gated  balance  cf  any  appropriation  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  as  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  sJiall  be  available  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1986  for  the  purpose  of  funding  tuch 
employment  Providing  further.  That  any 
tuch  funding  AaU  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mitteet  on  Apptopriationt  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Houte  of  R^nesentatlvet. 

Notwithstan($ng  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  TranqMrtation  shall 
hereafter,  in  consultation  with  appropriate 
law  enforoemeiit  and  other  agencies,  reex- 
amine immediately  the  fitness  of  any  carrier 
which  has  violated  laws  and  regulations  of 
the  United  States  pertaining  to  the  illegal 
importation  of  controlled  substances  or  has 
failed  to  adopt  available  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  illegal  Importation  of  controlled 
substances  intol  the  United  States  aboard  its 
aircraft,  and  s^all,  where  appropriate,  sus- 
pend, modify,  or  revoke  the  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity  or  foreign 
air  carrier  penAit  of  such  carrier. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  shall  not  implement  or 
enforce  Fedeiml  Aviation  Administration 
Order  nimibened  6860.36A  or  any  other 
order  establishing  national  policy  for  Feder- 
al funding  of  visual  glide-slope  indicators 
until  such  time  as  the  Administrator  has 
published  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  has  provi^  adequate  opportunity  for 
public  comment  concerning  a  national 
policy  for  Federal  funding  of  such  Indica- 
tors. 

AMD  EQUIPHZIIT 
AUtWAT  TRUST  PUMS) 
<KB8CI8SIOM) 

Of  availably  funds  under  this  head. 
$12,000,000  are  retcinded,  of  which 
$10,000,000  ar9  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2901  of  t|ie  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984. 
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Fedoal  Highway  AmaMisTXATioM 

UMITATIOM  OR  GKNISAL  OPniATIMO  KXPDISn 

The  limitation  on  General  operating  ex- 
penses is  reduced  to  $304,452,000. 

KAILHOAD-HIGHWAY  CROSSIRGS 
DmONSTRATIOH  PKOJXCTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Railroad- 
highway  crossings  demonstration  projects". 
to  remain  available  until  expended, 
[$5,300,0001  $9,340,000.  of  which 
[$3,533,3331  $6,226,978  Shall  be  derived 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  SAPXTT 
(RESCISSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$184,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Natiomal  Highway  Traptic  Sapvty 

AomMISTRATIOH 

OPIRATIORS  AMD  RESEARCH 

(RESCISSIONS  I 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$808,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head  for  the 
purposes  of  carrying  out  a  national  program 
to  encourage  the  use  of  automobile  safety 
belts  and  passive  restraints.  [$7,500,000  or 
so  much  thereof  as  may  be  available  on  May 
3, 19851  $2,000,000.  is  rescinded. 

HIGHWAY  TRAPPIC  SAPETY  CRAMTS 

(RESCISSIOM) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$350,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Federal  Railroad  Admimistratior 
railroad  research  amd  development 
(rescission) 
Of    available    funds    tmder    this    head, 
$170,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

RAIL  SBtVICB  ASSISTANCE 
(IMCLUDIRC  RESCISSION) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Rail  service 
assistance",  $60,281,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  for  debt  reduction,  togeth- 
er with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  interest  due  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  imder  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  debt. 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$90,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
settlements  op  railroad  litigation 

For  the  settlement  of  promissory  notes 
pursuant  to  section  210(f)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (Public  Law 
93-236)  as  amended,  $4,223,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  interest  due  to  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
notes. 

NORTHEAST  (X>RRIOOR  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 
(RESCISSION  AND  DISAPPROVAL  OP  DEPERRAL) 

Of  avaUable  funds  under  this  head, 
$200,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

The  Congreu  disapproves  ttte  proposed  de- 
ferral D85-S0  in  the  amount  of  $30,000,000 
for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Program,  as  set  forth  in  the  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1985,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  President  This  disapproval 
shall  be  effective  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  this  Act  and  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
deferral  disapproved  herein  shall  be  made 
available  for  obligation. 


[RAILROAD  RKHABn.TTATIOH  ARB  IMPROVBfSRT 
PIRAROHO  PDRSa 

[The  limitation  on  total  oommltmenta  to 
guarantee  new  loans  pursuant  to  sections 
511  through  513  of  the  Railroad  Revltalixa- 
tion  and  Regulatory  Refonn  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  94-210),  as  amended,  is  in- 
creased to  $6,600,000  of  contingent  liabiUties 
for  loan  principal  during  fiscal  year  1986.1 
St.  Lawrrrcb  Seaway  Devbuvmbrt 
corporatior 

LIMITATIOR  or  ASMIRIITRATITS  KZPERSn 

The  limitation  on  administrative  expenses 
is  reduced  to  $1,792,000. 

Research  ARD  Spbcial  PROtauMS 

ASMIRinRATIOR 
RESEARCH  ARD  aPRCIAL  PRO(aAMB 

(TRARSPER  OP  PURDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  special  programs",  [$435.0001  $700,000. 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Payments  to 
air  carriers.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion". 

RELATED  AOENCIE8 

IRTXRSTAIB  COMMERCE  COMMUSIOR 


SALARIES  ARDI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  [$3,160.0001  $2,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, TfuU  none  of  the  funds  provided  in 
thU  Act  or  in  PuUic  Law  98-473  shaU  be 
available  for  more  than  six  fuB-ttme  eguiva- 
lent  staff  years,  including  Commissioners, 
in  each  Commissioner't  office,  except  for  the 
Chairman. 

Parama  Caral  COMMiaUOR 

CAPITAL  OtrtLAT 

(TRARSPER  OP  PDRDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital 
outlay",  [$2,220.0001  $1,700,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  "Operating  expenses"  and  to 
remain  available  untU  expended. 

PAYMBRTS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OP  PARAMA 
(TRARSPER  OP  PURDS) 

For  payment  to  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
pursuant  to  article  XTTI.  paragraph  4(c)  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  of  1077. 
[$2,186,0001  $2,705,000  to  be  derived  from 
"Operating  expenses". 

CHAPTER  XI 

departbient  of  the  treasury 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary 

salaries  ard  ezpbrsbs 

(rbbcissior) 

Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 

$969,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 

2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Federal  Law  Erporcement  Training 

Cehtbr 

SALARIBS  ARD  expenses 
(BBSCISSIOR) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$75,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

FiRARCIAL  MARACOMERT  SBRVICB 
SALARIES  ARD  EXPBRSES 

(IRCLUDIRO  BBSCISSIOR) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $10,000,000,  of  which 
$6,000,000  thdU  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$972,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 


ed,  That  any  funds  refunded  by  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  as  a  result 
of  an  accidental  overpayment  to  the  Print- 
ing House  of  $5,000  in  1984.  shaU  be  re- 
turned to  the  Oeneral  Fund. 

Bureau  op  Al(x>hol.  Tobacco  ard  Fibxabms 

salaries  ard 


(IRCLUSIRO  RBBCISSIOR) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $1,900,000. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$397,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Defkdt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

Uritbd  States  Customs  SnmcB 

SALARIES  ARD  EXPBnBS 
(IRCLUDIRG  BBSCISSIOR) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  [$2,800.0001  $14,400,000.  of 
which  $12,200,000  thaU  remain  available 
until  September  30.  1986  including  purchase 
of  thirty  motor  vehicles  for  police-type  use. 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1,223,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

OPERATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE.  AIR 

naxRDicnoN  prooram 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
and  maintenance,  air  interdiction  pro- 
gram", $11,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
September  30. 1986. 

CUSTOMS  POBPEITURB  PUND 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  (Customs 
Forfeiture  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000, 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  98-473  and 
Public  Law  98-573,  to  be  derived  from  de- 
posits in  the  Fund. 


(mSTOMSI 


■VIC 


I  AT  SMALL  AIBPOBTS 


OR  URIMVESTBD  PURDS 

For  "Interest  on  uninvested  funds"  for  a 
deficiency  Incurred  in  1984,  $5,000:  Provid- 


Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ex- 
penses of  the  provision  of  Customs  services 
at  certain  small  airports  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  including  ex- 
penditiu'es  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
individuals  employed  to  provide  such  serv- 
ices, to  be  derived  from  fees  collected  by  ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  236  of  Public  Utw  98-573  for  each  of 
these  airports,  and  to  remain  available  untU 
expende(L 

Bureau  OP  the  Mnrr 

SALABIBS  AMD  BBPENSES 
(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$87,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

BuRBAU  OP  THE  Public  Debt 

ADMIN ISIUUNC  THE  PUBLIC  D^R 
(BESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$52,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1084. 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

salaries  ard  expbrses 

(rescission) 

Of  available  funds  imder  this  bead. 
$198,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

PHOCESSIRG  TAX  RETURNS  AND  EXBCUTIVE 
DIRECTION 

(RESCISSION) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$781,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  the  Deficit  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
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aaactaaomt 

Of  avmllaUe  fundi  under  this  head. 
$1,M8.000  ftre  teadnded  punniant  to  eectlon 
3901  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

UVUllUAXIOO.  oouBcnoii,  Aim  tazpatb 


tncLuiiiira  ■TfMfoii) 

For  an  adrtltfawial  amount  for  "Inveatlsa- 
tktn.  coUectton  and  taxpayer  aervloe". 
$3,400,000.  InrhwUnt  purchaae  of  twenty- 
five  motor  vehldea  tm  poUoe-type  use. 

Of  avaDable  fundi  under  this  head. 
•1.633.000  are  readnded  punuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 


.  TAX  UMK  UTOLVUro  PUKD 

For  additional  capital  for  the  "Federal 
Tax  Uen  Revohrinc  Fund",  99.000.000. 
UnxBD  SxAsia  Skbkt  Sbvics 


(nRunmni  ■■«  lisinai 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expeiwes".  [$4,400,000]  t5.400.iHtO  of 
toMcft  MMA000  U  to  remain  avaitabU 
untUapeHded. 

Of    available    funds    under    this    bead. 
$1,408,000  are  readnded-punuant  to  section 
3901  of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
UNnSD  STATES  POSTAL  SERVICE 

PATMBR  TO  IBB  KMXAL  SXKVICa  TUMD 

Tor  an  artditiofial  amount  for  "Payment  to 
the  Foatal  Service  Fund",  for  revraiue  for- 
gone on  free  and  reduced  rate  maO  pursuant 
to  39  VJB.C.  3401  as  amended.  $168,630,000. 

EEXEcrrnvE  office  of  the 

PRESIDENT 
[Maxiokal  CuncAi  Maxdiau  Couacn. 

[SALAaiXB  Am  XXTSKSaS 

[For  necessary  expenses  for  the  National 
Critical  Ifatfriala  Council,  including  acUvi- 
ties  as  authoilBed  by  Public  Law  98-373, 
$300,000.] 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

OmBAL  Sbvicm  AmmiBxaATioH 

FiiiiSATi  Buiijmws  FDm 

UXnATIOMS  OH  AVAILABIUTr  OP  ixvzinix 


In  addtUon  to  the  aggregate  amount  here- 
tofore made  available  for  real  property 
management  and  related  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  [$31,033,000]  t7.225.000  shaU  be 
made  available  for  such  purposes  and  shall 
remain  available  untQ  expended  for  the  con- 
struction and  aequisttloa  of  f adlltiea.  as  fol- 
lows: 

[New  Construction: 

[California:  Long  Beach.  Federal  Build- 
ing. $33,817,000.] 

Payment  of  Construction  Claims: 

Florida:  Fort  Lauderdale,  Federal  Build- 
ing-Oourthouse,  $406,000. 

South  Carolina'  Columbia,  Federal  BuQd- 
ing-Oourthouse,  $830,000. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington.  Forres- 
tal  Building.  $3,000,000. 

Purchase: 

Aoquiaitlaa  of  Excess  Pnwerty,  Scotia, 
New  York,  Depot.  $3,000,000. 

[Repairs  and  Alterations: 

[Texas:  LufUn.  Federal  Building, 
$1,108,000:] 

Provided,  That  $3,000,000  of  the  amount 
previously  appropriated  for  [Real  Property 
Operations]  Ote  eotutmetion  at  a  FedenX 
BuUding  at  Long  Beaelt,  CaWbrnia,  punu- 
ant to  Public  Law  08-473,  under  the  heading 
"Federal  Buildings  FUnd,  TJmltatlons  on 
Availability  of  Revenue",  shall  be  made 


purchaae  of  the  Scotia,  New 
ot  [and  the  limitation  on  the 
I  for  repairs  and  alterations 
to  $331  J09,000  and  the  limita- 
I  amount  available  for  design  and 
services  is  increased  to 
and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  ■raHable  for  real  property  oper- 
aUons  is  decreased  to  $689399,000]:  Provid- 
ed /VrMeA  That  any  revenues,  colleeUons, 
and  any^ther  sums  accruing  to  this  fund 
during  tbcal  year  1986  in  excess  of 
[$3,384.3^.000]  t2,2M,405.000.  exduding 
reimburs^nents  under  section  310(fK6)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  let  of  1949  (40  UB.C.  490(fX6)). 
shall  remain  in  the  fund  and  shall  not  be 
available  for  expenditure  except  as  author- 
laed  in  apiroprlations  Acts. 

Of    av^lable    funds    under    this    head. 
$3,304.0001  are  readnded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  tl^  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
Ps^MAL  Phofbrt  Acnvmas 

PSaSOIMI.  PXORKTT,  OPXBATIIia  KXRHSB 

(xncissioR) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    head. 
$300,000  4re  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  Of  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

1   ODXBAL  SUTPLT  FUMD 
I  (WCTSaTOW) 

Of  avuable  funds  under  this  head. 
$30,848,009  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  3901  lof  the  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of 
1984.  I 

FXDXBALlPaORKTT  RBOUXCB  ACTIVITIXS 
OraaATtHO  OEFIiraXS.  FlPniAL  FSOPnTT 

Bxsoracis  sxavicx 

(RXSCISSIOR) 

Of  available  fimds  under  this  head. 
$207,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  tb^  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

DISPOSAL  OP  SUaPLUS  IXAL  AHD 
VIED  PBB80MAL  FXOPIKTT 

(WMTTSSIOH) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head, 
$1333,000:are  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
2901  of  tb^  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

GimiAL  AUTIVITIB 


PXaATtHO  KXPI 
I      BXSO 

I  " 

available    : 


rsiB.D 

IfLAI 


SALlIAHAai 
JSALAI 

I 

available 


r  AMO  AnmnsTaAXioii, 
I  SALAxns  Am  xxPBisn 
(■■scissioir) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$403,000  8re  rescinded  pursuant  to  section 
3901  of  thf  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
oppifx  OP  moiKATioii  uaotmcn 


OPPICB  OP  IXPOIMATIOII 


(UBciasioii) 
Of    available    funds    under    this    head, 
$46,000  afe  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  tb^  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

PDiaAL  TKLlOOIflCDinCAnOHB  PUm 

,  (■■aciaaioM) 

Of  available  funda  under  thia  head, 
$415,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  aeeUon 
3901  of  U*  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 

AUTBMATXC  DATA  PaOOBSSXRO  PURS 

I  (ixaciasioii) 

Of    avHlable    funds    under    this    head, 
$145,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUcm 
3901  of  VOp  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 
o^d  OP  nrspactoa  ohibal 

(BMCiaSIOIl) 

Of  available  funds  under  this  head. 
$35,000  are  rescinded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  tl^  Defldt  Reduction  Act  of  1984. 
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ALLOWAKCa  A  ID  OPPtCl  8TAPP  PCX  POl 


Of  available!  funds  under  this  head, 
$19,000  are  reddnded  pursuant  to  secUon 
3901  of  the  Defldt  ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

woaftnro  capital  puhd 

(XXSCISSIOM) 

Of  available  fMnds  under  this  head.  $8,000 
are  readnded  yuisuant  to  secUon  2901  of 
the  Defldt  RedbcUon  Act  of  1984. 

Natiohal  Ascbivbs  Am  Raooxna 
A  BMnnsTaATioR 


Of    available 
$166,000  are 

3901  of  the 

Of  Ilea  OP 


(IXSCISSIOII) 


funds    under    this    head, 
pursuant  to  secUon 
ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

^IBSOnna.  MAMAflXMBIIT 


reidnded 
Defidt 


SALAtlXSAm 

(ncuDsiRo  snciBsiow) 


ThellmlUUi 
for  the  rel 
tobetran8f( 
funds  of 
ment,  ooni 
rated  in  Publ 
ducedto$50, 

Of    available 
$1,161,000  aze 
2901  of  the 


administraUve  ( 

and  Insurance  programs 

from  the  appropriate  trust 

of  Personnel  ICanage- 

HJl.  6798  and  Inoorpo- 

Law  98-473,  Is  hereby  re- 

under    this    head, 
pursuant  to  secUon 
ReducUon  Act  of  1984. 

PATHxm  TO  cnriL  sbvicb  uixxxiiKirr  Am 

ptSAim.TTT  POTTO 

For  an  addltiimal  amount  for  "Payment  to 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund".  $40,965,000. 

OENlttAL  PROVISIONS 

[None  of  the  funds  appnqnlated  under 


this  or  any  ol 
expended  prior 
ment,  promi 
reissue  or 
sonnel 
proposed 

pul 


Act  shall  be  obligated  or 
October  1, 1985,  to  imple- 
administer,  enforce,  or 
proposed  Office  of  Per- 
it  regulaU<ms  and  the 
Personnel  Manual  la- 
in the  Federal  Register 
on  March  30,  1983,  on  pages  13341  through 
13381.  as  superseded  by  proposed  regula- 
tions and  l^sderal  Personnel  »*«wi"i  is- 
suances pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Reidster 


on  July  14.  ll 
32313.  and  as 
poaed 
Manual 
Register  on 
49463  through 

[Notwli 
law,  none  of 


on  pages  32375  through 

ler  superseded  by  pro- 

and  Federal  Personnel 

published  in  the  Federal 

iber  35.   1983,  on  pages 


any  other  provision  of 
funds  made  available  in 
this  or  any  ottajer  Act  may  be  uaed  to  plan. 
Implement,  or  administer  (1)  any  reduction 
in  the  number  pf  regions,  districts  or  entry 
prooessiiig  locajtlons  of  the  United  States 
Customs  Service;  or  (3)  any  consolidaUon  or 
oentrallsaUon  at  duty  assessment  or  ap- 
praisement funcUons  of  any  offices  of  the 
United  States  Qustoms  Service.] 

5  V^C  572j|  is  amended  by  adding  new 
SK&McMon  (f): 

"(f)  Under  r^guUMona  preacrlbed  punu- 
ant to  the  auOi^rity  contained  in  tuluection 
<a)  any  pertonlappolnted  to  a  position  de- 
scribed in  ntbfecHon  (a)(lKB)  and  fcJ  of 
thia  section  for,  tohom  the  Oovemment  pays 
travel  and  tn^uportatton  expenaee  under 
thi$  teetion  m^y  be  aUotoed  relocation  ex- 
penaet  to  the  tdme  extent  and  with  the  tame 
limUationt  pre  tcrtbed  for  a  tranaferred  em- 
ptoyee  under  tecttona  5724a.  S724b.  and 
5724cofthUHile.". 
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5  V.S.C.  5724a(a)(4)  U  amended  by  adding 
new  tubparagraph  (e): 

"(C)  Reimlntraement  under  thia  paragraph 
may  alao  be  aOowed  for  (i)  the  expenses  of 
the  aale  of  the  reaidenee  at  the  old  official 
atation  located  within  the  areaa  Uated  in 
auJtparagraph  (A)  incident  to  an  employee'a 
tranafer  to  a  poat  of  duty  located  outaide 
those  areaa  to  aerve  an  agreed  upon  tour  of 
duty  and  the  employee'a  travel  and  trana- 
portation  expenaea  are  aUovoed  pursuant  to 
section  5724(d)  of  thU  title,  and  (ii)  the  ex- 
penaea of  the  purchaae  of  a  reaidenee  at  a 
new  official  atation  located  within  the  areaa 
liated  in  aubparagraph  (A)  when  the  employ- 
ee ia  tranaferred  in  the  intereat  of  the  Oov- 
emment to  ««e/k  official  atation  from  a  poat 
of  duty  located  outaide  thoae  areaa  and  reai- 
denee aale  expenaea  are  allowable  under 
clauae  (i)  of  thia  aubparagraph.  Ageneiea 
may  pay  expenaea  under  clauae  (i)  or  (ii)  of 
thia  aubparagraph  only  after  the  employee 
agreea  in  writina  to  remain  in  Oovemment 
aervice  for  12  montha  after  each  of  the  trana- 
fera  aa  deacrtbed  in  clauaea  (i)  and  (ii) 
unleu  aeparated  for  reaaona  beyond  hia  con- 
trcd  toAicft  are  acceptable  to  the  agency  con- 
cerned. If  the  employee  vioUUea  the  agree- 
ment for  either  tranafer,  the  money  spent  by 
the  United  Statea  for  the  expenaea  incident 
to  that  tranafer  ia  recoverable  from  the  em- 
ployee aa  a  debt  due  the  United  Statea.  The 
beiiefUa  authorized  under  thia  aubparagraph 
ahall  in  no  caae  duplicate  beneflta  or  allow- 
ancea  authorized  under  other  atatuiory  pro- 
viaiona  fOr  the  aame  baaic  purpoaea." 

Notwithatanding  any  other  proviaion  of 
law.  none  of  the  funda  appropriated  by  thia 
or  by  any  other  appropriationa  Act  shall  be 
uaed  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibiting  cooperatives  aubiect 
to  section  521  or  subchapter  T  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  from  netting  earnings 
and  loaaea  between  and  among  any  of  their 
purchaaing  and  marketing  allocation  unite 
in  determining  the  amount  of  patronage 
dividenda  to  be  iaaued  and  in  determining 
their  taxable  income  after  the  deduction  for 
patronage  dividenda. 

CHAPTER  XII 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBU 

PXDOtALFVMDS 

For  a  Federal  contrilmtion  to  the  Diatrict 
Of  Columbia  tl4.180.000:  Provided,  That 
1 8. 777. 000  ahaU  be  made  avaiUMe  for  cap- 
ital proiecia  and  ahall  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided  further.  That 
funda  for  capital  profecta  may  be  draum 
ofUy  to  the  extent  that  outatanding  obliga- 
tions t>ecome  due  and  payable. 

DanucT  or  Colvmbja  Funds 
aovaunanTAL  dixmction  amd  avppoxr 
For  an  additional  amount  fitr  "Oovem- 
mental  Direction  and  Support".  t4.295,000. 
xcoMomrc  nevxtortata- amd  kkoviatkui 
For  an  additUmal  amount  for  "Economic 
Development  and  Regulation",  t9.84t.000. 
pvBuc  SAnry  AKD  JXJsncK 
For  an  additUmal  amount  for  "Public 
Safety  and  Justice".  821.681,000. 

PVBUC  KDVCATtON  SVSTTM 
(INCLUDINO  RXSCISSJON) 

Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "Public 
Education  Syatem"  for  fiacal  year  1985  in 
Public  Law  98-473.  a  net  amount  of 
83.249.000  ia  rescinded  with  increaaea  and 
reaciaaiona  aa  allocated  ftiUowa:  1 5, 000. 000 
additional  for  the  Public  SehooU  of  the  Dia- 
trict of  (Mumbia;  tlOO.OOO  additional  for 
the  Public  Library:  1 151.000  additional  for 
the  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities; and  a  rescission  of  88,500,000  from  the 


amount  aUoeated  to  the  Diatrict  of  Colum- 
bia Teachera' Retirement  Fund. 

HVMAM  aVPPOKT  SXM  nCtS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Human 
Support  Servicea".  87,886,000:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  8698.000  of  revenue  sharing  trust 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  in 
Public  Law  98-473.  are  rescinded. 

PVBUC  WOKMS 

(MMacaaioN) 
Of  the  funds   appropriated  for   "Public 
Works"  for  fiacal  year  1985  in  Public  Law 
98-473.  8875.000  are  readnded. 

wAsamoTOM  cokvemtiom  cxntkb  pvkd 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Waahing- 
ton  Convention  Center  Fund",  8500,000. 

KXPArMKHT  or  LOAMS  AMD  OfTtBEMT 
(KMSCaStOM) 

Of  the  funda  appropriated  for  "Repayment 
of  Loans  and  Interest"  for  fiacal  year  1985. 
81.473.000  are  readnded. 

SBOKT-ltBM  BOUtOWmOB 
IKOCnSIOM) 

Of  the  funda  appropriated  fOr  "Short-Term 
Borrtndnga".  fOr  fiacal  year  1985.  81.250.000 
are  readnded. 

PKRSOMAL  SXHVJCKS 

For  one  time  bonua  costs,  to  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Mayor  of  the  Diatrict  of  Co- 
lumbia within.  Uie  x>arioua  appropriation 
headings  in  this  Act,  from  which  employees 
are  properly  payable,  88,327.000. 

AD/VSnOMTS 

Reductiona  within  Oltiect  Oaaa  30A 
(energy)  under  the  heading  "Adiuatmenta", 
for  fiacal  year  1985  in  Public  Law  98-473 
and  reductiona  within  authorized  appro- 
priationa and  expenditurea  for  profeaaional 
and  related  servicea  under  the  heading 
"General  Proviaiona",  aection  132  for  fiacal 
year  1985  in  Public  Law  98-473,  ahaU  be  ap- 
plied to  the  appropriation  "Repayment  of 
General  Fund  DefleU". 

CAPITAL  OVTLAY 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Capital 
Outlay",  85.750.000. 

WATtX  AMD  8XWKR  XMTaWRBM  PVMD 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Water  and 
Sewer  Enterprise  Fund".  810.801.000. 
TITLE  n-INCREA8ED  PAT  COSTS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEAR  1985 

For  addlUonal  amounts  for  approprlaUons 
for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  for  increased  pay 
costs  authorised  by  or  pursuant  to  law  as 
follows: 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

SXMATT 

"Salariea,  offieera  and  employeea". 
84.468.000: 

"Office  of  the  LegUative  Counsel  of  the 
SenaU".  837.000: 

"SenaU  policy  committees",  850.000: 
House  op  RxpixaxiiTATivxa 

"Houae  leaderahip  offlcea",  $91,000; 

"Salaries,  officers  and  employeea", 
$1,176,000: 

"Committee  employeea",  $1,013,000; 

"Members'  derk  hire".  $3,636,000; 

"Allowancea  and  expenaea",  $669,000; 
JonnlixKB 

"Joint  Economic  Committee",  $75,000; 

"Joint  Committee  on  Printing".  $8,000; 

"Capitol  Guide  Servloe",  $10,000; 
ComxxaaioMAL  Busosr  Oppici 

"Salariea  and  expenaea",  $133,000; 
AxcHincT  OP  TBI  Capitol 

Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol: 
"Salariea".  $75,000: 

"Capitol  buildings",  $100,000; 


"Capitol  grounds",  $100,000; 

"House  office  buOdtaigs".  $133,000; 

"Capitol  power  plant".  $70,000; 

library  buildings  and  groundK  "Structur- 
al and  mechanical  care".  $90,000; 
LnBAXT  OP  Co*«uss 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1333,000; 

Copyright  Office:  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses", $199,000; 

Congreasional  Research  Service:  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $500,000; 

BoTAnc  Oaiobi  i 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $36,000;  I 

OPPICX  op  TUmiOLOGT  AssxssMxaT 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $143,000; 

THE  JUDICIART  i 

U«TRD  STATXS  COUXT  OP  APPSALS  POB  THX 

Fawioi  CiacuiT 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $87,000: 

UmrxD  States  Coukt  op  IiranuiATioiiAL 
Tbaoc 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $96,000  to  remain 
available  untO  September  30. 1986; 

Couna  wAppkals,  Distxict  Couxtx.  abb 
Otbbi  Judicial  Saxvicas 

"Salaries  of  Judges",  [$1310,000  of  which 
$310,000  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986]  81.700.000: 

"Salaries  of  supporting  personnel". 
$9,150,000  to  remain  available  untfl  Septem- 
ber 30, 1986; 

"Defender  services".  $375,000  to  remain 
available  until  September  30, 1986; 

"Bankruptcy  Courts:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses". $3,540,000; 

ADMmarxATivx  Oppicb  op  thx  Urtid 
States  Couars 
"Salaries    and    expenses",    $452,000    to 
remain  available  untQ  September  30, 1986; 
Fedexal  Judicial  Cewibx 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $90,000; 
executive  office  of  the 
president 
The  White  House  Oppice 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $304,000;  ^ 

EXXCUTIVE  RESIOEBCE  AT  TBB  WHITE  HOUSE 

"Operating  expenses",  $57,000; 

Special  Assistarcx  to  the  Psisiuaai 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $13,000: 
Oppice  or  AumjusiaaTioa 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $68,000; 

OPTICX  op  MAXAfiXMOIT  AJTO  BUIMaT 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $352,000; 
"Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy: 
Salaries  and  expenses",  $15,000; 

OmcK  orScoMctAMD  TtcsMOLOor  Poucr 

"Salariea  and  expenaea",  820,000: 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
(ncLusnre  TXAHaraxa  op  puma) 

"Office  of  the  Secretary",  [$65,000] 
8129.000-. 

"Departmental  AdmlnlstraUon",  for 
budget  and  program  analysis.  $45,000;  for 
personnel,  finance  and  management,  oper- 
aUons.  information  resources  management, 
CQual  opportunity,  small  and  disadvantaged 
business  utilization,  and  administrative  law 
judges  and  Judicial  officer.  [$175,000] 
8255.000;  making  a  total  of  [$220,000] 
8300.000: 

"Office  of  Governmental  and  Public  Af- 
fairs", for  public  affairs.  $40,000;  and  for 
Intergovernmental  affairs,  $2,000; 

"Office  of  the  Inspector  General", 
$431,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the 
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appropriation  "Food  sUmp  procrmm"  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation: 

"Office  of  the  General  Counsel".  $188,000 
to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  aM>ro- 
priatlon  "Food  Stamp  Program"  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation: 

"Agricultural  Research  Service", 

$4.084  000' 

"National  Agricultural  Ubrary".  $64,000: 
Statistical  RgpoaTino  Sxxvicb 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $538,000; 
EcoNoiac  Rbkabch  Sxbvice 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $480,000: 

"Agricultural  Cooperative  Service", 
$36,000: 

"World  Agricultural  Outlook  Board", 
$34,000: 

"Foreign  Agricultural  Service".  $274,000; 

"General  Sales  Manager",  not  to  exceed 
an  additional  $M,000  may  be  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  to  support  the  General  Sales  Manag- 
er; 

FDKHAL  CaOP  IHSUKAHCS  CORPORATIOII 

"Administrative  and  operating  expenses". 
$503,000; 

RVBAL  EUBCTajnCATXOH  ApMKiSTKATIOW 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $334,000; 

Fabmxss  Homi  ADMnnsniATioii 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $8,046,000; 
Son,  CoMsnvATioH  Snvicx 

"Conservation  operations".  $8,196,000; 

"River  basin  surveys  and  investigations", 
$353,000; 

"Watershed  planning".  $173,000; 

"Watershed  and  flood  prevention  oper- 
aUons".  $1,543,000; 

"Resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment". $330,000; 

"Great  Plains  conservation  program". 
$310,000; 

AimiAL  AMD  PLAHT  HXALTH  IMSPECTIOH 

SnvicB 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,266,000; 

Fkdkxal  Giaix  Imspbction  Sxrvicb 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $58,000; 

Acucultusal  Makkxtihc  Snvicx 
"Maiketing  services",  $841,000; 
"Increase  in  limitation  on  administrative 
expenses",  $753,000; 

"Funds  for  strengthening  markets,  income 
and    supply    (section    33)",    (increase    of 
$150,000   in  limitation,   "marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders"); 
"Office  of  TranqmrUUon".  $37,000; 

Food  SATErr  and  Iiisracnoii  Sxrvicx 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $11,396,000; 

Food  amd  Nututioh  Sxkvicb 
"Food  program  administration", 

$1,000,000: 

"Human  Nutrition  Information  Service", 
$37,000; 

"Packers  and  Stockyards  Administration". 
$85,000: 

FomST  SXHVICK 

"Forest  research".  [$064,000]  $1,164,000; 
"SUte  and  private  forestry",  $309,000; 
"NaUonal  forest  system".  $10,688,000; 
("Construction",    $1,777,000,    to    remain 
available  until  expended; 

"Land  acquisition",  $30,000,  to  remain 
available  untQ  expended:] 

department  of  commerce 
Natiomal  Ocxahic  aks  Atm osphzric 

ADimnSTRATIOH 
(TKAIISTEK  OF  PUHOS) 

"Operations,  research,  and  facilities", 
[$3,783,000     to]      tS.880,000,      of     which 


$3,077,000  MhaJl  be  derived  by  tmnafer  fnm 
Qener^l  Adminittration,  "Salariet  and  ex- 
and  t2.7a3.000  $haU  be  derived  by 
iT  from  International  Trade  Adminis- 
tration, "Operations  and  Administration"; 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— 
MILITART 
MlUTAKT  PBtSOmRL 

(iRCLUDnio  TiAMSPn  or  rtniDS) 
itary  personnel.  Army", 

49,000]  $417,249,000  and  in  addition 
\000  ihall  be  derived  by  trantferfrom 

Penonnel,  Army,  IMS"; 
itary  personn^  Navy", 

19,000]  $339,833,000.  [and  in  addi- 
uuu.  .  to  be  derived  by  transfer. 
$114,814,000,]  of  which  $31,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
ment, Navy.  1983/1085".  $37,750,000  shall  be 
derivep  by  transfer  from  "Weapons  Procure- 
ment. Navy,  1983/1985",  [$51,004,000] 
$276,^3.000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  ''Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy. 
1981/1985",  and  $15,000,000  shaU  be  derived 
by  tmnsfer  from  "Other  Procurement. 
Navy.Jf  983/1985"; 

"MiMtary  personnel.  Marine  Corps", 
[$116jS40,000]  $109,840,000  and  in  addi- 
tion, ilO,000.000  ihatt  be  derived  by  trantfer 
from,  '"Procurement,  Marine  Corp*.  1983/ 
198S'-;' 

"BCiltary  personnel.  Air  Force", 
[$375^13,000]  $224,825,000.  and  in  addi- 
tion, [to  be  derived  by  transfer, 
$112,367,000]  $142,854,000,  Of  which 
[$73.ato7,000]  $88,454,000  shaU  be  derived 
by  tiimsfer  from  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Air 
Force]  1983/1985",  [$35,000,000] 

$33,20p,000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Missile  Procurement,  Air  Force, 
1983/1985",  and  [$15,000,000]  $43,200,000 
shall  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Other 
Procurement,  Air  Force,  1983/1985"; 

"Reserve  personnel,  Navy",  [$36,619,000] 
$4.613i000  and  in  addition.  $22,000,000  shaU 
be  def^ved  by  transfer  from  "Aircraft  Pro- 
curemlfnt.  Navy,  1983/1985"; 

"Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps", 
$3,078)000; 

"Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force", 
$2,97A000; 

"National  Guard  personnel.  Air  Force", 
$17,53ft,000; 

OpKRATIOII  AHD  MAIMTKIf  AMCX 
•  (mCLUDIRG  TRAMSRK  OF  FtTRSS) 

"Opteratlon  and  maintenance.  Army", 
[$14.^  70,000]  $10,488,000,  and  in  addlUon. 
[to  Ml  derived  by  transfer,  $147,000,000] 
$119.i90,000.  of  which  [$13,500,000] 
$11.3i%000  ShaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Aircraft  Procurement,  Army,  1983/ 
1985",  [$33,600,000  shall  be  derived  by 
transvr  from  "Missile  Procurement,  Army. 
1983/1985",  $86,000,000]  $83,000,000  shall 
be  de  Ived  by  transfer  from  "Procurement 
of  w4apons  and  Tradced  Combat  Vehicles. 
Army,  1983/1985",  $10,000,000  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Procurement  of  Am- 
munition, Army,  1983/1985",  and 
$15,odo,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Other  Procurement,  Army.  1983/ 
1985"j 

"Ooeratlon  and  maintenance.  Navy". 
[$33.^53.000]  $7,119,000,  and  in  addiUon, 
[to  tte  derived  by  transfer,  $136,148,000] 
$180.i29.000.  of  which  [$83,448,000] 
$104.i29.000  ShaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Shipbuilding  and  Conversion,  Navy. 
1981/1985",  $16,300,000  shaU  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  "Research,  Development. 
Test,  and  EvaluaUon.  Navy.  1985/1986". 
$29,100,000  shall  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  /'Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy. 


1985/1989' 
rived  by 
ment.  Nai 
thaUbe 
curemeiU. 

"Operatit 
Corps".  $8.^ 
from  ' 
1081/1985' 

"Operal 
[$75.1S3.< 
transfer 
Force.  108Si 


June  19,  1985 

[and]  $6,400,000  ShaU  be  de- 
fer from  "Aircraft  Procure- 
1085/1087".    and   $25,000,000 
l  by  trantfer  from  "Other  Pro- 
ivy,  1983/1985"; 

and  maintenance.  Marine 
1.000,  to  be  derived  by  transfer 
llding  and  Conversion.  Navy, 


June  19,  1985 
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and  maintenance.  Air  Force", 
^]  $90,348,000.  to  be  derived  by 
"Aircraft  Procivement,  Air 
fl085"; 
"OperaUcti  and  maintenance.  Defense 
Agencies".  {$88,330,000]  $81,230,000,  and  in 
addition,  $jl,000,000  thaU  be  derived  by 
transfer  frain  "Procurement.  Defense  Agen- 
eiet,  1983/1  )85'\ 

"Operatic  n  and  maintenance.  Army  Re- 
serve", $7.3!  6,000: 

"Operatic  a  and  maintenance.  Navy  Re- 
serve", [$6(  0.000]  $1,400,000; 

"Operatlcpi  and  maintenance.  Marine 
Corps  Resewe",  $150,000; 

"Operatioo  and  maintenance.  Air  Force 
Reserve",  $1,300,000; 

"OperaUcti  and  maintenance.  Army  Na- 
Uonal Ouaiil",  $13,104,000; 

>  and  maintenance.  Air  National 
Guard",  $11091.000; 

"National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Pract^x.  Army".  $13,000; 
FAMILY  Hovsma 
"FamUy  Routing,  Army",  $1,700,000; 
DEPARltMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
,  Expenses,  Asmt 
id  expenses",  $53,000; 
I  OP  EicciKEERs— Cnrn. 

I  (TKANSPEX  OP  PnMDS) 

"General  I  investigations",  $3,300,000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  to  be  de- 
rived from  TConstructlon,  general"; 

"General  expenses",  $3,000,000  to  remain 
available  u^tU  expended  to  be  derived  from 
"Construction,  general"; 

Soldiers'  and  Aixmbn's  Home 

"Operatic^  and  maintenance".  $334,000; 

department  of  energy 

Energt  Pkogkams 

"Energy     Information     Administration", 

$495,000;     I 

Federal  ^ergy  Regulatory  Commission: 
"Salaries  ai|d  expenses",  $1,637,000; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
{human  SERVICES 
Food  AND  Drug  Adionistratioh 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,535,000; 

Hbalis  Services  ADiuifUTRATioN 
■Indian   Bealth   Services",    [$9,297,000] 
$4,850,000; 

DEPAB  TMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
ni  tBAN  DEVELOPBCENT 

MAHAfBIIKMT  AHD  AOlOinSTRATIOll 
(TIAHBFKR  OF  FUNDS) 

and  expenses",  $2,712,000.  to  be 
transfer  from  the  various  funds 
Housing  Administration; 

OF  THE  INTERIOR 
OP  Land  Management 
of  lands  and  resources", 
[$2,000,000tl  $3,000,000; 

iTES  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

Management";     [$2,000,000] 


"Salaries 
derived  by 
of  the  Fed^«l 

DEPARrMENTi 

BUIEAU 

"Manage!  aent 


UNITED  81  A- 


"Resourcf 
$4,000,000; 


"Operatifn 
$8,700,000; 


IIational  Park  Service 

of  the  national  park  system" 


Office  op  Surface  MnoHc  Reclamation  and 

Enforcement 

"Regulation  and  technology",  $455,000; 

Geological  Sukvet 
"Surveys,   investigations,   and   research", 
$4,464,000; 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
"Operation       of       Indian       programs", 
$5,000,000  to  be  derived  by  trantfer  from 
"Corutruction".  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairr, 
Office  of  the  Soucitor 
"Office  of  the  SoUcitor".  $306,000; 
departbfent  of  justice 
General  Administkation 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,068,000; 

United  States  Parole  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $160,000; 
Legal  Activities 
(including  transfer  of  funds) 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  General  Legal  Ac- 
tiviUes".  $3,308,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion". $665,000; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals",  [$7,811,000] 
$7,787,000  of  which  $1,636,000  to  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  "Support  of  U,S.  Prison- 
ers"; 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Community  Rela- 
tions Service",  $135,000,  of  which  $17,000 
may  be  made  available  for  expenses  neces- 
sary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980; 

INTERAGENCT  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

"Organized  crime  drug  enforcement", 
$43,000; 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $15,270,000; 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $4,682,000; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $0,561,000; 
Federal  Prison  System: 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $7,345,000; 

"Limitation  on  administrative  and  voca- 
tional training  expenses.  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries, Incorporated"  (increase  of  $30,000 
In  the  limitation  on  Administrative  ex- 
penses, and  $74,000  on  Vocational  Training 
expenses); 

department  of  labor 
Employment  Standards  Administration 
"Black    Lung    DisabiUty    Trust    Fund", 
$176,000  which  ShaU  be  avaUable  for  trans- 
fer to  Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion, "Salaries  and  expenses"; 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
Federal  Aviation  AoMnnsTRATioN 

(TRANSFERS  OF  FUNDS) 

"OperaUons",  $3,113,000,  of  which 
$3,035,000  ShaU  be  derived  from  the  unobU- 
gated  balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carri- 
ers"; $683,000  shaU  be  derived  from  "Head- 
quarters administration";  and  $405,000  shall 
be  derived  from  the  unobUgated  balances  of 
"Construction.  MetropoUtan  Washington 
airports"; 

"Operation  and  maintenance.  MetropoU- 
tan Washington  airports".  $505,000  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  unobll^ted  balances  of 
"Construction,  MetropoUtan  Washington 
airports"; 

Coast  Guard 

(INCLUDING  TRANSFERS  OF  FUinM) 

"Operating  expenses",  $15,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  to  be  de- 


rived from  funds  available  in  fiscal  year 
1985  from  the  Boat  Safety  Account;  and 
$3,275,000  to  be  derived  from  the  unobligat- 
ed balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers": 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $785,000,000 
shall  be  avaUable  in  fiscal  year  1985  for 
compensation  and  miUtary  benefits  of  miU- 
tary  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard: 

"Reserve  training",  $1,025,000,  of  which 
$390,000  ShaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  "Payments  to  air  carri- 
ers"; $500,000  shaU  be  derived  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  "Acquisition,  construc- 
tion and  improvements";  and  $135,000  shaU 
be  derived  from  the  unobligated  >»«i«iw.f  of 
"Research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion"; 

Maritime  Administration 
(transfer  of  funds) 
"Operations  and  training,"  $552,000  to  be 
derived  from  the  unobligated  balances  of 
"Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

Research  AND  Special  Programs 
Administration 

(transfer  of  funds) 

"Researoh  and  special  programs," 
$300,000  to  be  derived  from  the  unobUgated 
balances  of  "Payments  to  air  carriers"; 

Office  op  the  Secretary 
(including  transfbe  of  funds) 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $65,000  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  "Transportation 
planning,  researoh  and  development"  to- 
gether with  $435,000  from  the  unobligated 
balances  available  under  this  head  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1985; 

department  of  the  treasury 

Office  op  the  Secretary 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $657,000; 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training 

CENTBt 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $102,000; 

Financial  Management  Service 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,229,000; 
Bureau  op  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $1,339,000; 
United  States  Customs  Sbvice 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $13,493,000; 

BinuAU  OF  the  Public  Debt 
"Administering  the  pubUc  debt",  $849,000; 

Intbuial  Revenue  Sbrvici 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,821,000; 
"Processing  tax  returns",  $14,384,000: 
"Examinations  and  appeals".  $38,539,000; 
""Investigation.   coUecUon.   and   taxpayer 
service",  $30,453,000; 

Any  appropriation  made  available  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  by  this  Act  may  be  traniferred  to 
any  other  Internal  Revenue  Service  appro- 
priation to  the  extent  necessary  for  in- 
creased pay  costs  authorised  by  or  pursuant 
to  law; 

United  States  Secret  Service 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,214,000; 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 

AGENCY 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $5,423,000; 

GENERAL  SERVICES 

ADMINISTRA'nON 

FaUERAL  BUILDINOS  FUND 
LIMITATION  OP  AVAILABILITY  OP  REVENUE 

[In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount 
heretofore  made  available  for  real  property 
management  and  related  aetivltiea  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  $2,009,000  shaU  be  avaUable  for 


such  purposes  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  available  for  design  and  construc- 
tion services  is  increased  to  $59,513,000  and 
the  limitation  on  the  amount  available  for 
real  property  operations  is  decreased  to 
$692,899,000  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  available  (or  program  direction  and 
centralized  services  is  increased  to 
$118,500,000:  Provided.  That  $2,099,000  of 
the  amount  previously  appropriat«d  for 
Real  Property  Operations  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-473.  under  the  heading  ""Fed- 
eral BuUding  Fund.  LimiUtions  on  AvaU- 
abUlty  of  Revenue".  shaU  be  made  available 
for  increased  pay  costa:  Provided  further. 
That  any  revenues  and  coUectlons  and  any 
other  sums  accruing  to  this  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1985,  excluding  reimbursements 
under  section  210<f  K6)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1049 
(40  VS.C.  490(fX6)).  in  excess  of 
$2,256,180,000  shaU  remain  in  the  fimd  and 
shaU  not  be  available  for  expenditure 
except  as  authorized  in  appropriations 
Acts;] 

In  addition  to  the  aggregate  amount  here- 
tofore made  available  for  real  property  man- 
agement and  related  activities  in  fiscal  year 
1985,  $7,781,000  shaU  be  avaiUMe  for  such 
purposes  and  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
available  for  real  property  operations  is  in- 
creased to  $700,680,000  and  the  limitation 
on  the  amount  avaiUMe  for  program  direc- 
tion and  centralized  services  is  increased  to 
$118,509,000  and  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  avaiUMe  for  design  and  construc- 
tion services  is  increased  to  $59,513,000: 
Provided,  That  $7, 781,000  of  the  amount  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
a  Federal  Building  at  Long  Beach,  Califor- 
nia, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473,  under 
the  heading  "Federal  Buildings  Fund,  Limi- 
tations on  Availability  of  Revenue",  shaU  be 
made  available  for  increased  pay  costs:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  any  revenues  and  collec- 
tions and  any  other  sums  accruing  to  this 
fund  during  fiscal  year  1985,  exdttding  re- 
imbursements under  section  210(fK8)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administratix>e  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  490(f>(6J.  in  excess 
Of  $2,256,180,000  shaU  remain  in  the  fund 
and  shall  not  be  ai>ailat>le  for  expenditure 
except  as  authorized  in  appropriations  Acts; 

Personal  Property  Activities 

(TRANSFn  OF  FUNDS) 

"Operating  expenses",  $2,200,000  of  which 
$300,000  shaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
"Operating  expenses.  Office  of  Information 
Resources  Management".  $1,500,000  ahaU  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "'Expenses,  Presi- 
dential transition",  and  $500,000  shaU  be  de- 
rived from  unobligated  balances  available 
from  ""Operating  expenses.  Federal  Proper- 
ty Resources  Service"; 

General  Management  and  Admin isiration 

(transfer  of  funds) 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $3,300,000  of 
which  $300,000  sbaU  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  "Operating  expenses.  Office  of  Infor- 
mation Resources  Management",  $1,500,000 
shaU  be  derived  by  transfer  from  "Expenses, 
Presidential  transition",  and  $500,000  shaU 
be  derived  from  unobligated  h»i«twvM  avaU- 
able from  "Operating  expenses.  Federal 
Property  Resources  Serrioe": 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

"Research  and  program  management". 
$31,300,000; 
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O  VnCB  OP  PERSONNEL 
MANAQEMENT 

(ncLUDiiro  nuuraFBt  of  fuhim) 
"SalarlM  and  ezpenae*",  $917,000  in  addl- 
tioo  to  $448,000  for  current  flacal  year  ad- 
ministraUon  ezpenaea  (or  the  retirement 
and  insuranoe  procranu  to  be  transferred 
from  the  appropriate  trust  funds  of  the 
Office  of  Peraonnel  llanacement  in 
amounts  to  be  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  iCanacement  without  regard  to 
other  statutes: 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 
"Medical  care".  [$153,524.0001 

S122.5i4.e00,  to  remain  available  untfl  Sep- 
tember 30. 19M: 

"General  operating  expenses", 

[$6,000.0001  93.500.000; 

"Conttruetton.  minor  pnfeeU",  an  in- 
crease of  $371,000  in  the  limitation  on  the 
expenses  of  the  Qffl^  of  Conttruetion; 

OTHER  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

AsMDmnATivi  Coufbudici  op  tbx  Vhtiwd 

States 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  $12,000; 

ComassioH  or  Fniz  Axxs 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,000; 

Comossioir  on  Civn,  Riobts 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $122,000; 

COlOfODITT  PDTUXn  TXADIHG  ColOaSSION 

"Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion", $272,000; 

Equal  EMFLonaDiT  Oppoktuiiitt 
CoiaaasioH 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,900,000; 
yBaMAL  ComcuNicATioiis  ComassioH 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1^30.000; 
Feommal  Elbctioh  Commusiok 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $116,000; 
FtztauL  EtaROEMCY  llAJuaaain' Aoemct 
"SalarieM  and  expenses".  $2,472,000.  to  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  "Emergency  man- 
agement  plannino  and  auittance"; 
Fdbral  Homi  Loah  Bahk  Boakd 
"Limitation  on  administrative  and  nonad- 
mlnlstratlve  expenses.  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board"  (increase  of  $1,110,000  in  the 
limitation  on  administrative  expenses); 
FxmaAL  Labox  Rxlatioms  Autboritt 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $167,000: 

FXmBAL  MiDIATIOll  AHO  CORCILIATIOH 

Siavicx 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $234,000; 
FkmuL  Trasb  ComnssiOR 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $1,450,000; 
IimuiGBicB  CoMinnnTT  Stapp 
"Intelligence  Community  Staff,  $174,000; 
IirmoovxRincxiiTAL  Agxncixs 

AoviBORY  ComassioN  on 
IirrxRoovKKimxinAL  Relations 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $17,000; 

DiLAWAXK  Rivxx  Basin  CoiaassioN 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $2,000; 

SX7S4UXHANNA  RiVXR  BASIN  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses".  $2,000; 

Intxuiational  Txask  Commission 
"Salaries  and  expenses",  $300,000; 

INTBUTATX  COMMXRCK  COMMISSION 

"Salaries  and  expenses",  [$500.0001 
$1,000,000: 

MiauT  Systems  Protection  Board 
"Salaries  and  expenses".  $104,000; 
"Office  of  Si>ecial  Counsel".  $44,000; 


National  Capital  Plahnxno  Commission 

"Saltrlfls  and  expenses".  $33,000; 
National  Scixncb  Foundation 

"Research  and  related  acUvlUes".  (in- 
creasetof  $1.670.0(W  in  the  limitation  on  pro- 
gram development  and  managemoit); 

"United  States  Antarctic  program  actlvi- 
Ues".  1750.000.  to  remain  available  untU  ex- 
pended; 

National  TiANapoRTATiON  Safitt  Board 
les  and  expenses",  $199,000; 
isTLVANiA  Avenue  Development 

Corporation 
les  and  expenses".  $18,000; 

SE>tURHHS  AND  EZCBANOB  COMMUSION 

and    expenses".    [$1,394.0001 
$1.04^000: 

Smithsonian  Institution 
and  expmses".  $1,906,000; 
and  expenses.  National  Gallery 
of  Artf .  $363,000; 

and  expoises.  Woodrow  ^^laim 
Inten^Uonal  Center  for  Scholars".  $16,000; 
United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
'  Council 

"United  States  Holocaust  Memorial  Coun- 
cU".  $:  3.000; 

United  States  Tax  Court 
"Salpoies  uid  expenses".  $350,000; 

t  TITLE  in 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
301.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 

contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unles^expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  303.  Except  where  q>eclf kally  in- 
ereasen  or  decreased  elsewhere  in  this  Act. 
the  restrictions  contained  within  appropria- 
tions, or  provisions  affecting  appropriations 
or  oUier  funds,  available  during  fiscal  year 
1985,  Imltlng  the  amount  which  may  be  ex- 
pends for  personal  services,  or  for  purposes 
involving  personal  services,  or  amounts 
which  may  be  transferred  between  appro- 
priations or  authorizations  available  for  or 
involving  such  services,  are  hereby  Increased 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  increased 
pay  cdsts  authorized  by  or  pursuant  to  law. 

3hct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Supplemen- 
ropriaUons  Act.  1085". 
JNANIMOUS  CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
before  I  make  a  few  opening  remarks, 
I  wish  to  follow  through  with  the 
kous  consent  request  <x)nceming 
idling  of  the  (x>mmittee  amend- 
which  has  been  (beared  on  both 
the  aisle.  I  would  like  to  state 
the  unanimous  consent  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  (X)n- 
sent  that  the  <»mmlttee  amendments 
to  B.M.  2577  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  eq  bloc,  with  the  exception  of  the 
amendments  appearing  on  page  110, 
line  14  through  line  20  on  page  111— 
pareatheti(»lly  or  edltorlaUy,  I  will 
say  t|iat  this  is  an  amendment  dealing 
with  land  transfers  between  the  BLM 
and  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  re- 
quest is  on  behalf  of  Senator  DxCoit- 
(nm  of  Arizona— provided  no  points  of 
order  are  waived  thereon,  and  that  the 
measure,  as  amended,  be  considered  as 
original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther ,  amendments:  and  provided  fur- 
ther {that  the  remaining  (»mmlttee 


amendmeikts  be  laid  temporarily  aside 
by  unanlny)U8  consent. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  ano  I  have  no  objection,  it  is 
clear  thai  the  laying  aside  of  the 
amendmeilts.  pending  amendments, 
would  be  <lone  by  unanimous  consent. 
I  have  no  Objection. 

The  PIUE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amendments  ap- 
pearing o«  page  110,  line  14  through 
line  20  onjpage  111,  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc.         j 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
2577,  the  fiscal  year  1985  general  sup- 
plemental reported  from  the  Appro- 
priations jCommittee  last  Thursday, 
recommends  a  total  of  $13,468,672,536 
for  pay  and  program  supplementals. 
This  is  $4a6,280,900  less  than  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  and  153,557,000 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  House 
bilL  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tions exceed  those  of  the  House  pri- 
marily dak  to  our  recommending  mat- 
ters not  o^nsidered  by  the  House. 

The  cofunlttee's  recommendations 
include  a  number  of  major  items  re- 
quested by  the  President,  namely: 
$3,935,790,000  for  reimbursement  of 
net  realized  losses  of  the  CCC;  $3,500 
million  fo^  pasrment  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity trust  funds;  $2,008  million  for 
economic  [support  fund,  of  which  $2 
billion  is  for  aid  to  Egypt  and  Israel; 
$720,346,000  for  guaranteed  student 
loans:  $318,856,000  for  food  stamps: 
$287  milUbn  for  Pell  grants:  $175  mil- 
lion for  wterans'  compensations  and 
pensions:  $38  million  for  humanitarian 
assistance!  to  Nicaragua,  of  which  $14 
million  is  by  transfer  of  funds  provid- 
ed in  |>ublic  Law  98-473;  and 
$63,100,000  for  initiation  of  construc- 
tion on  25!  water  projects  by  the  Corps 
of  EIngineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
listing  thfse  and  other  highlights  of 
the  bill  84  reported  by  the  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro  at  this  point. 

There  tajelng  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordefed  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  ai  follows: 

Major  ftem*  in  the  Senate-reported 
tpplemental,  H.R.  2577 

ntcal  year  1$SS 
Program:    '  Budget  aitthoHty 

CCC  reimbursement  for 

net  realized  losses 3.935,790.000 

Payment  to  the  social  se- 
curity thist  funds 3.500,000,000 

Economic  support  fund 

(Egypt/Israel) 

Guaranteed         student 

loans...! 

Food  stamps 

Student  financial  assist- 
ance (P  ill  grants) 

International     financial 
institutions 236,734.436 


..T 


2.008.000.000 

720.346,000 
318.856,000 

287,000,000 
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VA    compensation    and      '***•"''•"  t^  Preridenfs  rewiarion  propoML  In  caU  It  national  security  and  we  keep 

pensioiis 175  000  000  o"**".  w  committee  has  rwmmmmd-  on  funding  the  programs  denite  the 

D^irtteoit    of    suite:        *'»•'""•'«"  ed  a  reduced  supplemental  in  UiSit  of  outrage*.                             ^^ 

BoOdlngsabRMuKseeu-  "»«  •v^JtaWUty  of  funds  pfwioudy  Pteriodlcally    we  do  the  same  with 

rtty) —        170.579.000  PropoMd  to  be  reMlnded.  Of  the  total  thelSrccL    a  ma^J^^L^^ 

PVment  to  the  FMtal  $S71.9»4.000  propooed  to  be  rCMinded  Se  v5tS2' .iJSJl  fi  JTSSS 

Service 168.690.000  in  compliance  with  section  2901  of  the  '  *,""**  *»*  promioo  there,  taking 

Voajtlooal     and     adult  D^t^SSucttoTA^S^omStteJ  2!l  ^J!^J^'*^   ""   S^^^Sf* 

NcSS***SS;?;S^-™;;:        »«'»•«»  ^commends  $a»4.1M5oo  either  toS  Sf .^SSf '  S??  IT^S^"**  Sf^lJ?"' 

hoaa    operatiooB.    re-  ■«!— im..    omtmrr^im    nr  ■iinixi.»j..j.iLi-i  "^  deficit,  but  it  is  not  poiic  Those 

F^Sff'^S.'lSiSSii        **'-'«''^  SSSSir   -S?-  S  SSSS^  »~^»^  «  "tocenuve.  for  economic 

Program      (borrawinc  committee  is  recommending  other  re-  •"*•"*• 

authority) 113.000.000  Missions  totaling  $594,956,000  for  total  Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  an 

HD6:  nunUy  sodal  serv-  saving  of  $829,169,000.  omnibus   water   project   conatniction 

lees 79.495.000  I  aA  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  Mithoriation  bill  in  15  yeata.  The  con- 
Department  of  state  lUustratlng  the  committee's  aetloo  on  strucUon  iNidget  of  the  Ootpa  of  Engl- 
rJSI?'"^^*!":^;:::::;;/          ".»«.«»  the  section  2901  roKlMlon  proposals  neers  is  half  what  it  wm  only  4  yeata 

^S«u°ofRS£ffi  **TCS1L£i*!S>'S2S:55*Sll'SS?-  ^- ^T^J^^* '"'^J^  ^  ^ 

(newstarte)                        63 100000  ^^^K  being  no  objeetian.  the  taUe  not.  Nor  do  the  people  who  look  fm- 

National   forest  syrtem  ^'**   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the  navigatioo  Improvements  on  the  Mis- 

(fire-flghtin() 63.140.000  R*0OBO.  as  followK  siarippi.  the  Ohio,  and  the  Columbia 

FgaJ^Crop  Insurance  SECIIM  2901  SAVINGS  ^JSST^^^HST^SL!^ .^^^"^ 

n..»Z»i^.4r;:"A;::^':;';'^          «».ooo.ooo  buHdlng  a  stnmg  economy  and  reduce 

by  transfer  [nonsdd] [14,000,000]                                         MmtImkI.  of  AlabMM,  of  Texas,  who 

Rental  housing  (reacts-                                                    n^    ^—^^ await  deepo-  draft  harfoms  to  incteaae 

sion   of  contract  au-  itm^m        M^    |^^    ,^^    m^  trade  and  correct  our  daiwenMis  trade 

thority) (538.940,000)  ^     <**     *    Sa  Imbalance.  Nor  do  the  people  of  New 

Other  resdaloa  propos- York,  Minnesota,  Loui^na.  Utah,  or 

Ail^h;;".;;;;^;:^;;:;;;::^^       ^2S'SJ'?S'  «is£tS-  Hawaii,  who  need  to  protect  their  ex- 

All  other  progruns  (net). t45M».XWi        BSM—   IM»     %m %»  Isting  homes  and  blirinwses  from  dev- 

Totai,utiei 13,133,943.536  "SRS        mm    nm                   nio  ■•t*On«  floods  before  they  can  hope 

===  »2^**^ —  3Me    aiB                   ajg  to  build  and  expand. 

'"ooD^'Srts                      9M  991  MA     S3?i*5?' — —  ""»«  proposal  of  the  Committee  on 

lX5Dnp«^ycoiu"lby        ''"•"'*'^       *ypp'- «»    »M MXi  Appropriations    that    is    before    this 

transfer,  nonadd] [946,450.000]    '^i  "                   body  in  this  bill  aerta  to  addre«  these 

Non-DOD  pay  costs 413.439.000     Jff^=^ —  *^^    °^" *^    "■***  nee(iB.  The  administration— and  let  me 

T«*«a.n — .^m^.  u»£-  -«■»"• —  « sssssTt^r^'i'sr^^s^t 

Mr.  HATPIEU).  Mr.  President.  I    t^jisg.          mjm    iub vm    mm  ISf-'^S'™!^  ?**^  *^  •*~***  **^ 

would  also   like   to   emphasize.  Mr.    "B  (£S?_  mm    mm mm  !?***  ^^^^'^'^^J^  "*^  construc- 

President,  the  committee's  acUon  on  ^^M_^mm  imm  lm  msb  ^  H°°  ^J?*?^^!^?***  Approprlar 
rescissions,  deferrals,  and  reduced  sup-  —  ^^^  "*■"  ^  ***  "•"  Uons  Committee  recommendation  pro- 
plemental  requirements  through  pay-  '  WMa  wmb  m  taM  ■  hm  mib^.  i  aaM  ■«  vldes  $63,100,000  for  25  new  sUits,  11 
cost  absorptkm.  SecUon  2901  of  the  «*"*"*»"«ii' •"**«•  "**■**»  of  which  are  presently  not  authori»d. 
Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  (Public  Mr.  HATFIEIX)  Now  Mr  Prwident.  f°*li°  of  whldi  have  teen  requested 
Law  98^9)  required  the  Pteddent  to  tefSe^SdE^ti'^^  *£iSS2Sd  jLi^J^SS^^^^Sf  "'SSSSSf 
take  acUon  to  adbleveeertain  manage-  ranking  minority  member.  Senator  fSfJSfT^?^«f  w^T?^  5S!SSi 
ment  savings.  The  President  respond-  STcmaa.  tlie  dean  of  the  Senate  for  ">»^»o'  ^  cent  <rf  the  funds  provided 
ed  to  this  directive  by  transmitting  re-  any  opaiing  remarks  he  nSy^rtsh  to  eould  te  expended  for  the  initiation  of 
scissions  totaling  $371,994,000  with  his  make/IwouM  like  to  ayaftw  words  S^**"^  "°*«"  •****  ^^  "** 
budget  request.  Senator  DiCoircna  in-  about  the  water  project  Issue  which  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Seere- 
troduced  Impoundment  legislaUon  (S.  has  generated  some  comment  in  the  ***T  of  the  Interior  has  reached  a  mu- 
469)  In  February  to  Implement  the  226  press  and  elsewhere.  ^"""^  satisfactory  agreement  on  cost- 
section  2901  readsBlon  proposals.  The  First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  after  all  •*»»'*n8  requirements  with  local  spon- 
committee  considered  and  reported  these  yean  I  am  still  am^t^  when  '^"^  "^^  construction  funds  are,  in 
that  blU  to  the  Senate  in  BCaieh,  pro-  members  of  the  press  and  other  par-  ^^*^  "fenced"  and  cannot  te  used 
posing  an  amendment  to  withhold  ties  leap  to  erttldae  the  funding  of  ^^'"^  ^^  administration  gets  the  kind 
from  obligation  until  July  1  the  funds  water  projects  as  "poric  barteL"  ?><•*«  °'  binding  agreemoit  It  wants  on  cost 
proposed  to  te  rescinded,  thus  allow-  and  every  year,  the  President  reqtiests  >lutf^- 

Ing  time  for  careful  consideration  of  and  Congress  enacts  hundreds  of  bO-  We  will  continue  to  work  on  mnni- 
the  proposals  and  possible  alternatives  lions  of  dollars  for  defmse  programs,  bus  authoriaatltm  leglslatlan  address- 
to  achieve  savings.  That  bill  has  not  and  no  matter  how  much  we  hear  Ins  the  matters  of  coat  sharing  and 
been  acted  upon,  and  the  rescissions  about  outrageously  expensive  toilet  u*er  fees.  But  In  tlie  meantime,  the 
have  expired  In  accordance  with  the  seats,  or  hammers,  or  coffeepots,  or  committee  recommendation  would 
provisions  of  the  Impoundment  Con-  weapons  systems  that  do  not  woric  or  allow  certain  priority  mvjeets  to  move 
trol  Act  cost  many  times  over  what  was  first  along.  If  agreements  could  te  reached. 

Although  the  rescissions  have  ex-  envisioned,    we    do   not   hear   much  without  waiting  further  for  compre- 

plred,  the  committee  has  made  every  ateut  pork.  We  hear  calls  for  reform,  hensive  legislation.  And  even  If  we  had 

effort  to  achieve  these  savings  where  we  urge  new  studies,  the  appointment  oanprehensive    legUatlon    today,    it 

possible.  In  some  cases,  the  committee  of  ixnnmlttees  and  blue-ribbon  ccnn-  could  not  te  put  on  this  appropriation 

has  taken  action  in  conformance  with  missions,  but  we  do  not  call  It  porit.  we  bill  because  It  would  te  subject  to  a 
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point  of  order  under  the  House  of 
ReinvsentativeB'  rules. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  good  c(Hn- 
pnmiise  that  can  help  break  the 
lOK^m  and  move  vitally  Important 
wmto*  projects  along  to  construction. 
Aad  I  am  not  alone  in  seddng  legisla- 
tive action  to  proceed  with  these 
IMroJects.  Let  me  quote  (me  of  the  prln- 
cbMl  actors  in  the  recent  discussions 
on  these  matters.  The  quote  is  from 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  I  quote: 

Paaage  of  letlalatian  to  malnUfti  and  im- 
prove our  natkn'B  porta  wihannm  our  intar- 
iMttonal  trade  poeltlop  and  traneUtas  Into 
Jote  in  our  coalflflrta  and  gralnfleldB.  rail- 
roada,  trucking  Industry,  and  port  communi- 
tiea.  A  modem  port  aystem  Improvea  our  na- 
tioDal  aecurlty  since  It  mtiancra  Amerlca'a 
capacity  to  aatit  our  alllea  to  meet  their 
energy  and  food  requlremoits. 

That  statement  came  from  Mr. 
David  Sto^man.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wiU  agree  with  Mr.  Stockman,  in  his 
approach  and  understanding  of  the 
impmtanoe  of  wato-  projects.  And  I 
am  h<H7eful  that  my  colleagues  will 
support  the  committee  tecommenda- 
tions,  and  get  this  measure  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  good  colleague,  my  dear  friend 
and  the  ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
Senator  Smmis. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  chairman.  I  have  listened 
with  interest.  Mr.  President,  to  his  re- 
maiks.  Let  me  report  to  my  colleagues 
in  this  way:  I  think  the  chairman  is 
correct  in  his  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion—and aiao  the  remedies  provided 
In  this  bill— and  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention aU  the  way  through.  I  did  not 
attend  the  hearings  but  I  was  at  the 
markups,  and  then  when  the  fuU  com- 
mittee passed  on  it.  It  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  membership  of  the 
8Ubc(Hnmittee.  then  again  by  that 
group,  and  then  the  other  members  of 
the  committee.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  seen  such  an  extensive  bill. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  bill  that  I  have 
known  about  that  has  been  more  thor- 
oughly considered— and  I  can  add,  too. 
Justified  in  my  (H>inlon.  So  I  believe 
that  the  monberdiip  has  passed  on  it. 
That  is  timely,  the  money  for  these 
purposes  are  needed,  and  there  is  no 
loose  money  in  there.  I  hope  we  can 
have  some  debate  on  it.  though,  be- 
cause good  comes  from  debate  on  any 
matter.  I  support  all  the  major  issues 
of  the  bill,  and  I  hope  that  It  can  be 
disposed  of  in  a  reasonable  time. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  Twoking  a  special  effort 
to  be  here.  I  know  he  will  make  a  con- 
tribution in  the  consideration  of  the 
matter,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  JoBHSTOH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
again. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 


Thd  PRESn^INO  OmCER.  The 
Senaty>r  f  nun  Louisiana. 

Mr.,  JOHNSTON.  Ur.  President.  I 
thanll  the  distinguished  Senfttcn-  fron 
BfiaaisslppL  I  want  to  especially  com- 
mend! the  distinguished  Senator  from  - 
Oregon  for  his  excellent  remarks  with 
respe^  to  the  water  projects  which  I 
fully  ^md  totally  endorse.  That  is 'the 
kind  pi  speech  that  puts  the  whole 
thtag'iln  proper  context.  I  think  if  it  is 
read  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  changing  some 
It  certainly  ought  to.  I  want  to 
itee  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
support  under  his  leadership 
area.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
ittlng  this  bin  together.  I  look 
forward  to  swift  passage  of  the  bin. 

Ur.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  Senator's  remarks, 
both  the  Senators  from  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  At  this  time  the  bill  Is 
open  for  amendment.  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators who  are  within  the  hearing 
range  of  the  floor  will  make  their  way 
to  tlfe  floor  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  present  their  amendments. 

Mi.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  can  complete  this  bill  in  a  very 
expeditious  manner.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  1)411  complete  the  bill  before  the 
weekend.  I  have  had  full  assurance 
from  the  leadership  that  we  will  move 
through  this  biU  and  we  will  complete 
our  ^ork  so  that  we  can  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  have  the  conference,  get 
the  reports  back  to  the  respective 
bodis,  and  then  have  the  bill  down  to 
the  white  House  for  the  decision  of 
the  president  before  we  adjourn  for 
the  Ally  recess. 

The  leader  has  indicated  that  if  we 
can  finish  the  bills  that  he  has  set  on 
the  ggenda— this  is  the  pending  and 
primary  bill  at  this  time— and  the  way 
In  which  we  finish  this  bill,  and  the 
report  relating  to  the  bill,  will  deter- 
mlnei  the  precise  time  that  we  can 
rece«  for  the  July  hoUday  of  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  I 
am  prepared  to  go  whatever  hoiur  is 
neccisary.  I  am  ready  to  do  business 
on  tHe  bill.  I  am  one  who  will  do  busi- 
ness at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  I  do  want 
to  sAy  that  it  is  much  preferable.  I 
thlni  on  the  part  of  most  of  us,  much 
preferred,  to  do  business  in  the  day- 
light! bours,  and  the  few  overnight  ses- 
slong  we  have  had  usually  have  been 
on  appropriation  measures. 

I  Have  been  training  for  this  day  for 
the  last  2  weeks  physically  and  other- 
wise; So  I  am  prepared  for  the  eventu- 
alltyi  But  I  hope  the  Senators  will 
comi  to  the  floor  and  offer  their 
ameiidments  in  an  expeditious 
manner. 

M^.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  Quorum. 


June  19,  1985 


niapuw  BDiTAU)  uu.— ibb  tub  la 
TDBisaow 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2577.  the  supple- 
mental apbropriatlons  bilL  My  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon  has 
done  a  gobd  Job  with  this  bilL  It  de- 
serves prompt  passage  by  this  body 
without  a^iendments.  Funds  are  only 
being  reqtiested  for  those  projects  and 
programs  ^hlch  are  crucially  needed. 
This  indiides  the  water  development 
programs  which  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended be  removed  from  the  bill  in 
order  to  avert  his  threatened  veto. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Senate 
conferees  bn  the  continuing  resolution 
last  October  decided  to  drop  the  water 
developm«it  projects  fnun  the  bill  to 
avert  a  Presidential  veto.  However,  as 
much  as  I  respect  the  President,  I 
don't  think  Congress  needs  to  fold  its 
tent  and  qteal  quietly  away  from  con- 
troversial issues  every  time  the  Presi- 
dent threatens  to  veto  a  bill.  There  are 
times  to  retreat,  and  times  to  fight. 
HJl.  2577  deserves  paasage  as  reported 
by  the  coqmiittee.  As  a  result  of  differ- 
ences between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative bralkches  on  major  cost  sharing 
and  financing  policy  issues,  new  starts 
funding  hiss  essentially  been  a  stand- 
still for  tbe  past  5  years.  We  have  been 
debating  ^e  cost  sharing  issue  for  9 
fuU  yeara  without  resolution  of  the 
policy  yei.  I  think  cost  sharing  has 
been  dealt  with  in  a  reasonable  way  in 
thebilL    I 

H.R.  2S77  solves  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  about  cost  sharing  until 
the  Congress  exercises  its  legldative 
will  on  this  subject  by  allowing  con- 
struction \o  begin  only  after  a  binding 
cooperative  agreement  has  been  en- 
tered into  between  local  entities  and 
the  Fedeiu  agencies  administering  the 
projects.  This  cooperative  agreement 
approach  [follows  the  President's  rec- 
ommendaUons  in  his  letter  on  water 
resources  [policy  of  January  24,  1985, 
and  it  fallows  the  approach  already 
voltmtarifer  taken  by  the  people  of  Wy- 
oming onphe  Buffalo  BIU  project. 

Let's  loM  at  what  is  tielng  asked  for 
in  the  UQl  for  water  development; 
$55,800,000  is  being  recommended  for 
25  new  construction  starts.  Of  these, 
22  are  for  n.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers anq  4  are  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects.  One  of  the  Bureau 
projects  would  start  construction  to 
enlarge  the  reservoir,  replace  the  pow- 
erplant  nth  a  larger  one,  and  rebuild 
a  damaged  visitor  center  which  is  pres- 
ently unigifeat  the  BufMo  Bill  Dam 
near  Codjr,  WT;  $5  million  Is  being  re- 
quested f^r  Buffalo  Bill  to  initiate  con- 
struction; When  complete,  the 
project's  energy  production  capacity 
would  be  Increased  to  69,700  megawatt 
hours,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
water  in  the  reservoir  would  be  in- 
creased, recreational  opportuifities 
would  be  enhanced,  wetlands  would  be 
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created  where  none  existed  before  as  a 
side  benefit  of  reducing  a  dust  prob- 
lem in  the  area,  and  some  300  con- 
struction Jobs  would  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  Buffalo  Bill  is  not  a 
"pork  barrel"  project  which  should  be 
removed  from  the  biU.  It's  not  even  a 
"new  start."  It  is  a  modification  of  an 
existing  project.  Buffalo  Bill  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  cost  and  revenue  sharing 
project  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  State.  The  contract  was 
signed  in  Cody,  WY,  on  the  29th  of 
March  and  over  40  percent  of  the 
fimds  for  the  dam's  modification  are 
being  contributed  by  the  people  of 
Wyoming.  It  took  2  long  years  to  nego- 
tiate the  contract,  and  the  Wyoming 
Legislature  has  long  since  set  aside  its 
$47  million  cost  share  of  the  project 
for  expenditure.  Repeated  delajrs  by 
Congress  will  only  result  in  higher 
project  costs.  I,  for  one.  would  hate  to 
see  this  project  once  again  held  hos- 
tage to  a  fight  over  cost  sharing  when 
the  project  Itself  is  already  living 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  volun- 
tary agreement. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  water  de- 
velopment projects  in  the  bill  being 
recommended  for  funding.  These 
projects  wHI  upgrade  inland  water- 
ways and  ports  to  accommodate  addi- 
tional commerce,  iwaTJmtwo  the  power 
potential  of  our  Nation's  navigable  wa- 
terwas^.  provide  flood  and  erosion  con- 
trol for  citizen  and  property  safety, 
and  protect  our  environmental  ecosys- 
tems. In  my  view,  such  projects  aren't 
"pork."  or  unnecessary.  Increased 
commerce  means  more  Jobs,  growth 
and  continued  national  prosperity,  and 
I  have  yet  to  be  able  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  human  safety.  If  there  is  any 
"olnk"  In  this  bill  it's  only  a  squeal  for 
long  overdue  ctmgressional  action. 

Mr.  President,  we  can't  ignore  the 
infrastructure  needs  of  this  Nation 
any  more  than  we  can  ignore  the  need 
for  more  power  or  water.  Our  Nation 
is  a  diverse  nation,  and  Its  needs  are 
many.  It  may  be  true  that  we  must 
reduce  Federal  spending,  but  the 
water  development  bill  H.R.  2577  is 
needed.  We  have  put  off  water  devel- 
opment funding  for  9  years,  and  it's 
time  we  fund  the  more  deserving  and 
urgently  needed  projects  in  the  blU 
before  us  such  as  Buffalo  BilL  "The 
time  is  here.  The  time  Is  now.  This  bill 
deserves  passage  as  reported. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  think  that  the  committee  has  done 
an  excellent  Job,  in  general,  in  formu- 
lating this  fiscal  year  1985  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  I  lielieve  that  there 
has  been  a  serious  error  made  in  up- 
holding the  administration's  proposal 
to  defer  all  remaining  fiscal  year  1985 
funding  for  magnetohydrodynamics, 
orMHD. 

First  of  all,  if  the  administration 
wanted  to  rescind  these  funds,  they 
should  have  sent  over  a  straightfor- 
ward request  for  a  rescission,  and  the 


Congress  could  have  considered  It.  But 
Instead,  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  attempted  to  use  what  I  believe  is 
a  totally  Inappropriate  strategy  that  is 
not  straightforward  at  all.  but  smadcs 
of  trying  to  put  someUiing  over  on  us. 
This  strategy  of  asking  for  a  deferral 
makes  it  locA  as  if  the  Department  Is 
trying  to  slip  something  liy  us.  And 
the  consequence  would  be  that  the 
MHD  Program  could  be  killed  without 
Congress  ever  having  much  of  a 
chance  to  say  anything  about  it. 

Fortunately,  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  other  body  have  been 
alert  to  the  administration's  tactics, 
and  their  version  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  reflects  the  nnmiwtirf^ 
ble  desire  to  overturn  this  def  erraL  I 
am  afraid  that  I  have  to  agree  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  that  this 
Idnd  of  strategy  is  not  proper,  eqjecial- 
ly  when  ft  deals  with  important  Feder- 
al energy  research  programs  that  have 
already  been  v>proved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  even  worse,  however,  is  that 
this  move  on  the  administration's  part 
will  predpltoualy  destroy  the  MHD 
Program,  in  spite  of  all  the  merits  and 
potential  for  great  benefit  this  tech- 
nology offers.  An  MHD  steam  power- 
plant  is  potentially  capable  of  produc- 
ing up  to  50  percent  more  power  from 
a  ton  of,  coal  than  a  conventional 
plant  Because  coal  is  our  most  abun- 
dant domestic  energy  resource  and  the 
key  to  our  energy  self-sufficiency,  any 
technology  that  allows  us  to  use  this 
energy  resource  in  a  much  more  effi- 
cient way  Is  extremely  valuable 
indeed.  MHD's  high  efficiency  also  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  one-third 
less  carbon  dioxide  and  particulates 
than  a  conventional  coal-fired  idant. 
This  would  help  greatly  in  addresring 
the  concerns  about  the  greenhouse 
effect  caused  by  adding  so  much 
carbon  dioxide  to  the  atmosphere  in 
the  btiming  of  fossil  fuels.  But  the 
best  thing  about  MHD  is  that  burning 
coal  in  this  way  emits  almost  no  sulfur 
dioxide  and  a  lot  less  nitrogen  dioxide 
than  the  normal  burning  process  does. 
This  means  that  MHD  holds  the 
promise  of  a  possible  solution  to  the 
acid  rain  problon.  without  the  burden 
of  costly  additions  of  scrubtjers  for 
coal  burning.  It  is  therefore  Just  about 
impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
administration  would  Just  walk  away 
from  such  a  promising  technology.  At 
this  point,  it  would  represent  a  tragic 
waste  of  money,  effort,  and  skill. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  you 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
continue  to  support  this  technology.  I 
believe  that  some  future  generation  of 
Americans  will  thank  us  for  having 
the  wisdom  to  look  further  than  the 
ends  of  our  noses  in  planning  the 
energy  future  of  this  Nation. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


The  blU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorumaU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


so.  SS4 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  pending  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cam- 
mittee  amendment,  whk^  is  found  on 
page  110,  line  14.  through  page  111. 
line  20.  t>e  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  Olx. 
Hbjis]  propoeea  an  amendment  numbered 
354. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  lie  diq>ensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  blU  the  followinc 
newaectkm: 

"Sac  .  No  fundi  appropriated  l>y  thia 
Act  may  be  obligated.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
No.  354. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


>o.  *•• 

Mr.  mirT.M8.  ICr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Heju],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Snoa.  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  SS6  to 
Amendment  No.  354. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  Helms  amendment 
the  following  new  aecMon: 

"8k.  .  Or  expended  to  deactivate  or 
remove  from  operational  aerrioe  any  Mln- 
uteman  ICBlf  or  any  Poaeldon  miaalle  or 
mlaaile  autamarlne  for  any  purpose  «»>riii/tftn 
■pedf Ically  that  of  complylns  with  any  pro- 
Tlslon  of  the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  proposing  to  amend  an 
amendment? 

BCr.  HETiMR  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  will  call  the  rolL 
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The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
ralL 

Mr.  HEL1C&  Ifr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  readnded. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFPICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  la  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  HELli&  Mr.  President.  I  aak  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  amendment  No. 
368. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HWIiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  deric  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEI1M81  Mr.  President,  of 
course  I  hope  Uiat  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment— actual- 
ly, there  are  tiro  of  them— which  I  call 
the  save  the.  Posddons  amendment. 
The  amendments  would  prohibit 
funds  for  dismantling  Poseidon  sub- 
marines to  comply  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty  unless  the  President 
certifies  that  the  Soviets  are  in  full 
compliance.  Of  course.  Mr.  President, 
the  record  Is  now  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  in  full  compliance.  Mr. 
President,  the  fundamental  question 
here— and  it  is  of  considerable  concern 
to  many  Americans— is  whether  the 
United  States  should  comply  unilater- 
ally with  the  unratified  SALT  II 
Treaty  which  President  Reagan  him- 
self has  certified  to  Congress  that  the 
Soviets  are  violating  in  11  wasrs.  Sena- 
tors may  be  interested  in  the  charts  to 
my  right  at  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

There  should  be  no  double  standard 
on  compliance  with  the  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty,  and  in  the  Judgment 
of  this  Senator  the  United  States 
should  not  be  bound  by  an  unratified 
SALT  n  Treaty  that  the  Soviets  are 
dearly  violating.  Let  vs  see  what  the 
record  says,  Mr.  President  The  distin- 
guished President  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Reagan,  stated  recently  In 
Europe— the  date  was  May  10.  1985— 
and  I  quote  him: 

There's  eonsidentde  evidence  now  that 
(SALT  n  oompUanoe)  tau  been  rather  one 
■ided.  And  if  it  has  been,  then  there's  no 
need  (or  us  to  continue  (to  comply  with 
SALTn). 

I  Strongly  agree  with  that  statement 
by  the  President,  that  the  United 
States  should  no  longer  continue  to 
comply  unilaterally  with  the  tmrati- 
fled  SALT  n  Treaty,  especially  since 
the  Soviets  are  so  flagrantly  violating 
it.  Let  us  look  further  at  the  record. 
Mr.  President.  Ronald  Reagan  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  made  the  following  statements: 


SAL'i  n  is  Olecal  because  the  law  of  the 
land  pased  by  the  ContrcM  says  we  cannot 
accept  a  treaty  in  which  we  are  not  egutl. 
and  wepie  not  equal  in  this  treaty. 

That  statement  was  made  October 
30. 1940,  by  Ronald  Reagan,  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Candidate  Reagan  stated  further 
I  believe  the  SALT  n  treaty  ^should  be 
withdrawn  and  I  espedally  believe  the 
United  States  should  not  aUde  by  its  terms 
prior  te  ratification.  To  abide  by  the  tenns 
of  the  sroposed  agreement  would  violate  Ar- 
ticle SS  of  the  Arms  Contrti  and  Disanna- 
ment  Act  of  IMl. 

May  1980  was  the  date  of  that  state- 
ment. 
Candidate  Reagan  stated  further 
I  canaot.  however,  agree  to  any  treaty,  in- 
eiudinfl  the  SALT  n  treaty,  which  In  effect 
legltin^es  the  continuation  of  a  one-sided 
baildup. 
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That  statement  was  made  by  candi- 
date Hjeagan,  August  18. 1980. 
Candidate  Reagan  stated  Anally: 
I  belKve  the  Senate  should  declare  that 
this  t*aty.   fatally   flawed  as   it   is,   be 
shelved 

That  statement  was  made  Septem- 
ber 17. 1980. 

Thus  we  have  very  dear  evidence 
that  candidate  Reagan  was  very  much 
against  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  Former 
President  Carter  evm  withdrew  the 
SALT  tn  Treaty  from  Senate  consider- 
ation m  January  of  li>80  when  it  was 
dear  uiat  even  when  the  Soiate  was 
controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party 
the  trtaty  could  not  receive  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee determined  in  December  1979  that 
the  SilLT  n  Treaty  is  unequal,  unbal- 
anced, destabilizing,  and  "not  in  the 
national  security  interest  of  the 
United  States." 

Thefe  are  at  least  eight  fatal  flaws 
in  the]  SALT  n  Treaty.  Mr.  President, 
the  eif ht  fatal  flaws  of  SALT  n  are  as 
foUoi 

SALT  n  codified  the  Soviet 
monopoly  of  heavy  ICBM's— SS-18, 
SS-19JS8-17.  SS-a4:  820  to  0: 

SALT  n  allowed  the  Soviets 
to  add  over  4.000  more'warheads  since 
1979.  mostly  with  counterforce  capa- 
bility;! 

Th^  SALT  n  provided  no  limits  on 
Soviet  stockpiled  missiles  capable  of 
TWfi\A  ieload  and  ref ire; 

Fourth.  SALT  n  completely  ex- 
duded  over  250  intercontinental  Back- 
fire bombers  from  its  ceilings; 

Fifth.  SALT  n  provided  no  defini- 
tion pf  a  heavy  ICBM.  a  heavy 
bomb4r,  or  agreed  missile  capability 
basellhe  data; 

Sixt  1,  SALT  n  failed  to  provide  for 
verifi4bility  of  many  provisions; 

Sev#nth,  SALT  II  aUowed  unequal 
constraints  in  the  Protocol  on  United 
States  Intermediate  Range  Nudear 
Forcef ,  while  exdudlng  Soviet  S8-20's; 
and 


Eighth.  SALT  n  constrained  U.S. 
ICBM  survivability  options. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have 
pledged  tojcomply  with  the  SALT  n 
Treaty,  but  President  Reagan  has  con- 
firmed to  dongress  11  Soviet  violations 
of  SALT  14  9  of  which  are  conclusive. 
Mr.  President,  here  are  the  11  Presi- 
dentially  donfirmed  Soviet  Violations 
of  the  SALT  n  Treaty: 

nrst,  the  Soviet  buildup  to  almost 
50  bomben  and  missile  launchers 
above  the  BJMM  levd  of  strategic  nu- 
clear delivery  vehldes  since  June  1979; 

Second.  Soviat  faflure  to  deactivate 
down  to  the  2,250  SALT  n  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehlde  level; 

Third.  Sdviet  8S-25  mobUe  ICBM  is 
a  prohibited  second  new  type  ICBM; 

Fourth.  Reentry  vehide  of  SS-25  is 
less   than   one-half   Its   total   throw' 
weiidit— convert  MIRVIng; 

Fifth,  almost  total  encryption  of  all 
new  Soviet  piiasile  testing  telemetry; 

Sixth.  Sdviet  SS-NZ-23  SLBM  is  a 
prohibited  hew  heavy  SLBM; 

Seventh.  producti<m  of  more  than  30 
Ba^flre  bc^bers  per  year 

Eighth.  Arctic  basing  of  Backfire 
bombers;    I 

Ninth.  Soviet  deliberate  interference 
with  United  States  national  technical 
means  of  verification,  by  a  continuously 
expanding  pattern  of  strategic  camou- 
flage. concMlment,  and  deception; 

Tenth,  probable  refueling  probe  on 
Backfire  bombers;  and 

Eleventh;  probable  deployment  of 
banned  mobile  SS>16  ICBM. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  strategic  forces 
have  been  constrained  to  comply  with 
the  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty  in  at 
least  six  wajrs.  The  United  States  has 
constrained  its  forces  to  comply  with 
SALT  n  as]  follows: 

First,  tbk  United  States  has  deacti- 
vated 292'  intercontinental  ballistic 
mlssHes,  submarine  launched  ballistic 


6-52  bomber  aircraft,  all 
counted  in  the  SALT  II 


missUes, 
of  which 
dataexi 

Second,  the  United  States  has  can- 
celed deployment,  both  authorized 
and  appromlated  by  Congress  of  up  to 
100  stodcpfied  Minuteman  II  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  with  multl- 
ple-indepepdently  targetable  reentry 
vehicles,  which  in  conjunction  with 
Trident  st4>nurine  deployment  would 
have  conflicted  with  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  ceilng  of  1,200  ballistic  missile 
launchers  with  multiple-independently 
targetable  reentry  vehldes; 

Third,  tfie  United  States  has  de- 
signed the  first  5  B-IB  bombers  to 
carry  10  feiver  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles than  they  were  capable  of  carry- 
ing, in  ord^r  to  comply  with  the  SALT 
n  Treaty; 

Fourth,  the  United  States  has  modi- 
fied B-52  Itomber  aircraft  equipped  to 
carry  air-liunched  cruise  missiles,  in 
accordance  with  the  SALT  n  Treaty, 
with  expensive  strakelets  to  assist  the 


Soviets  in  identifying  and  targeting  B- 
52  air-launched  cruise  missQe  carriers; 

Fifth,  the  United  States  is  preparing 
to  spend  $21  mllllan  to  dismantle  the 
first  of  several  Poseidon  submarines  in 
order  to  avoid  exceeding  with  Trident 
submarine  construction  the  SALT  n 
ceiling  of  1,200  ballistic  missOe  launch- 
ers with  multiple-independently  tar- 
getaUe  reentry  vehldes; 

Sixth,  the  United  States  has  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  potential  payload 
and  throw  weight  and  number  of  re- 
entry vehldes  of  the  MX  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missOe,  reduced  its 
range  and  delayed  its  testing,  all  in 
order  to  convly  with  the  SALT  n 
Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
buUt  up  its  strategic  forces  during  the 
period  of  the  1979  SALT  n  Treaty 
through  the  year  1985  to  a  level  much 
higher  than  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
predicted  in  1978  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  by  the  end  of  1985, 
even  if  no  SALT  II  Treaty  has  been 
signed,  because  Soviet  Strat^lc  nude- 
ar delivery  vehldes  have  increased  by 
about  one-fourth  and  Soviet  strategic 
nudear  warheads  have  more  than  tri- 
pled by  the  end  of  1985.  In  contrast, 
the  United  States  has  strategic  forces 
by  the  end  of  1985  even  lower  than  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  predicted  in  1978 
that  the  United  States  would  have  by 
the  end  of  1985,  even  within  SALT  n 
Treaty  constraints. 

In  fact  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
now  have  about  1.000  more  interconti- 
nental missiles  and  bombers  than  the 
United  States,  carrying  about  4,000 
more  warheads  than  the  United 
States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  poiding 
amendment  has  been  offered  to 
remedy  to  that  extent  an  unequal,  fa- 
tally flawed,  and  unratified  SALT  n 
Treaty  which  President  Reagan  has 
certified  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating 
in  multiple  ways. 

I  say  again  that  there  should  be  no 
double  standard  on  SALT  n  compli- 
ance. It  wiU  be  folly  to  ignore  Winston 
Churchill's  warnings  against  British 
appeasement  of  Nazi  arms  control 
treaty  violation  in  the  1930's.  If  the 
Soviets  have  violated  SALT  n,  then 
the  United  States  should  not  be  bound 
by  it.  This  is  an  established  principle 
of  international  law,  and  99  Senators 
supported  this  prindple  in  a  rollcall 
vote  on  June  20,  1984.  Over  one-third 
of  the  Senate  voted  against  SALT  n 
on  November  4, 1983. 

Moreover,  this  save-the-Posddons 
amendment  will  save  the  taxpayers 
about  $21  million  which  otherwise 
would  be  spent  to  dismantle  our  most 
survivable  and  still  modem  Poseidon 
submarines.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  BCr.  President,  that  this 
saving  is  critical  at  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  reduce  our  massive  Federal 
budget  def  idts.  Keeping  our  Poseidons 
is  very  inexpensive.  It  would  be  the 


least  expensive  increment  of  nudear 
weapons  we  ever  purchased. 

Finally,  there  are  several  more  rea- 
sons to  vote  to  save  our  Poseidons. 
First,  the  recent  revelation  of  a  Soviet 
espionage  ring  in  our  Navy's  strategic 
submarine  force  has  potentially  and  I 
think  probably  Jeopardised  the  securi- 
ty and  siirvivaUllty  of  our  strategic 
submarine  force.  Second,  the  Soviets 
are  known  to  have  two  space-based 
systems  for  detecting  our  strategic 
eulanarines  even  whUe  they  are  sub- 
merged. Third,  the  Soviets  already 
have  superiority  over  the  United 
States  in  number  of  8I2M  submarines 
and  SIMM's.  SLBM  range,  accuracy, 
and  yield.  Fourth,  the  most  recent  na- 
tional intelligenoe  estimate  which  will 
be  briefed  to  the  Senate  and  released 
to  the  public  next  weelt.  conflrms  over- 
all Soviet  military  supremacy  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  present  a  naore 
detailed  summary  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  1978  esttmate  of  the  effeeU  of 
SALT  n.  In  1978.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  predicted  that  by  the  end  of 
1985,  without  a  SALT  U  Treaty,  the 
Soviets  would  have  3.000  strategic  nu- 
dear delivery  vehicles,  carrying  11,900 
warheads. 

But,  tai  fact,  by  the  end  of  1985,  the 
Soviet  will  almost  certainly  have  3.300 
strategic  nudear  delivery  vehldes.  car- 
rying 13.200  waiiieads. 

Thus  the  Soviets  are  today  about 
200  strategic  nudear  delivery  vehldes 
and  1,300  warheads  above  what  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  predicted  in  1978 
that  they  would  have  in  1985,  without 
a  SALT  n  Treaty. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  estimate  that  the 
Soviets  today  have  3,200  strategic  nu- 
dear delivery  vehldes.  carrying  13.200 
warheads,  which  is  over  1.000  more 
strategic  nudear  delivery  vehldes  car- 
rying about  4.000  more  warheads  than 
the  United  States  currently  has. 

Mr.  President,  as  Paul  Nltae  accu- 
rately predicted  and  the  date  was  Oc- 
tober 1, 1979: 

If  the  SALT  n  Treaty  were  to  approach 
expiration  in  IMS  without  replacement  and 
without  a  survtvaUe  and  durable  VJ&.  ICBM 
component,  the  XSA.  could  face  unpnce- 
dented  dangers.  We  would  than  have  to  take 
seriously  both  the  then-existing  degree  of 
Soviet  nuclear  strategie  superiortty,  and  the 
Soviet  superiority  in  break-out  potoidaL 

Then  Mr.  mtae  added: 

A  more  sober  evaluatiOD  of  the  balanoe,  at 
a  time  when  it  is  too  late  to  reverse  trends, 
could  result  in  f  oraed  aeoommodatlon  to  the 
Soviet  Union  leadtaig  to  a  sltuattoo  of  global 
retreat  and  Fbilandlaation. 

This  Senate  has  recently  voted  to 
spend  several  billion  dollars  to  deploy 
the  MX  ICBM  in  an  unsurvlvahle 
mode.  It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  for  this 
Senate  to  turn  right  arotmd  and  vote 
to  acrv)  our  yaigbUy  survlvaUe  Posei- 
don submarines,  in  order  to  comply 
with  an  unratified  SALT  n  Treaty 


which  the  Soviets  are  omfirmed  to  be 
violating  in  at  least  11  ways. 

So  I  sutaiit,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
vote  for  the  save-the-Poseidons 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  is  a 
vote  against  Soviet  military  suprema- 
cy. It  is  a  vote  against  Soviet  SALT 
violations.  It  is  a  vote  for  the  duties  of 
the  Senate,  which.  accc»ding  to  the 
Constitution,  must  give  its  advice  and 
consent  to  ratify  any  treaty. 

A  vote  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment, which  I  caU  the  save-the-Poaei- 
(kms  amendment,  would  fairly  be 
characterised  as  a  vote  for  appeasing 
the  Soviets  tn  the  face  of  their  very 
dear  SALT  violations  and  I  fear,  Mr. 
President,  that  It  would  be  a  vote  of 
acqulesoenoe  in  the  face  of  Soviet  mm- 
taiy  supremacy. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
remect  the  M^jn^^ULiyf^  Senattv 
from  North  Carolina,  my  colleague  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
my  chairman  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. When  I  heard  his  voice  «^»'»««»g 
over  the  q>eakerphone,  I  suspected 
that  an  issue  dealing  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  or  the  Armed  Sorioes  Com- 
mittees might  be  at  hand.  And.  indeed, 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  who  said  a  very  bn- 
portant  amendment  was  being  offered 
but.  at  least  in  the  Judgment  of  Sena- 
tor Hattibld.  it  was  not  strictly  an  ap- 
pitHHlatlons  matter  that  normally 
comes  on  this  type  bUL 

Senator  Hbjcs  had  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve, to  many  of  us  early  on  that  he 
might  wish  to  debate  this  issue  on  this 
occasion. 

Neverthdess,  I  rise  today,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Rdations  Commit- 
tee, at  least  with  a  deq>  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  at  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Amircvrla- 
tions  CcHnmittee,  to  say  a  word  about 
Senator  Hbju'  amendment,  which  I 
wOl  (wose.  Indeed,  in  the  event  that 
my  argument  seems  cmvindng,  I  will 
offer  a  motion  to  table  the  first-degree 
Helms  amendment,  thus  taking  both 
the  first-  and  second-degree  amend- 
ments, so  that  the  Senate  wOl  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  issue.  In 
the  event  that  tabling  motion  should 
prevail,  the  way  would  be  dear  for  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  to  proceed  with 
hlB  legislation. 

Mr.  Preddait.  the  dilemma  that  is 
presented  by  the  Senator  frcnn  North 
Carolina  is  a  poignant  one  which  has 
been  before  the  American  public  for 
quite  a  while.  It  is  iwparent  that,  as 
we  head  toward  the  aid  of  the  year,  if 
we  were  voluntarily  to  comply  with 
certain  of  the  SALT  n  requirements 
something  would  have  to  occur  with 
regard  to  the  Poseidon  sutanarlne. 
Indeed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  confronted  with  that 
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dJiemnuL  The  Senmte  heard  an  active 
detwte  less  than  2  weeks  ago  brought 
on  by  an  amendment,  as  I  recall,  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  BuMTSRSl;  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Kr. 
McCldu].  The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  90 
to  5.  offered  substantial  advice  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to 
how  he  ought  to  proceed  with  regard 
to  the  dilemma  that  he  confronted  on 
the  SALT  n  situation.  So  this  is  an 
active  subject. 

Let  me  Just  say  at  the  outset  that 
during  a  recent  debate  the  Senate  en- 
Joyed  on  our  policies  in  Nicaragua.  In 
which  this  Senator  was  privileged  to 
participate.  I  charged  at  that  time,  in 
attempting  to  rebut  several  amend- 
ments, that  we  were  involved  in  micro- 
management  of  foreign  policy.  By  that 
I  meant  that  we  have  a  President  and 
Secretary  of  State,  we  have  persons 
who  are  vested  with  the  responsibility 
for  our  foreign  policy,  and  the  defense 
of  this  country.  Very  clearly  the 
Senate  offers  advice  and  consent  in 
many  aspects  of  these  and.  likewise,  so 
does  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  eventually  we  look  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  leadership  in  this  respect.  We 
look  to  our  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense.  We  look  to  their  advisers  to 
try  to  give  at  least  some  coordinated 
idea  of  our  defense  policy  and  foreign 
relations. 

In  the  case  of  the  Poseidon,  for  the 
moment  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  givoi  his  best  opinion  of 
what  we  ought  to  do;  namely,  we 
ought  to  dismantle  the  Poseidon,  we 
ought  to  do  some  things  with  the  Po- 
seidon which  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
going  the  extra  mile  In  attempting  to 
retain  limits,  along  with  the  challenge 
to  the  Soviets  to  clean  up  each  of  the 
violations  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  enumerated,  and 
that  many  of  us  agree  are  real  and  se- 
rious violations. 

The  President  has  said  in  essence 
there  are  some  violations  the  Soviet 
Union  has  coomiitted  that  cannot  be 
remedied— the  development  of  addi- 
tional weapons  systems,  for  example. 
He  has  intimidated  that  we  will  re- 
spond appropriately  in  those  areas 
where  the  Soviets  cannot  turn  back. 
But  he  has  also  said  the  Soviets  have 
committed  some  violations  which  they 
might  remedy,  or  perhaps  in  an  ex- 
treme case,  they  niight  even  explain. 
In  those  cases  we  also  reserve  the 
right  to  do  things  that  are  proportion- 
ate and  logical  in  response.  But  our 
first  choice  is  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
comply,  and  to  put  pressure  on  them. 
One  of  the  ways  we  put  pressure  on 
them  Is  through  the  moral  persuasion 
of  the  policy  announcement  the  Presi- 
dent has  made. 

I  ask  each  Senator  for  the  moment, 
as  opposed  to  putting  ourselves  in  the 
role  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  countermanding  almost  in- 
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what  was  an  agonising  but  Im- 
dedslon.  to  let  the  President's 
pollcyl  have  a  chance  in  this  respect 
We  a«e  engaged  in  Geneva,  Swltser- 
land  i^  very  Important  talks.  Senators 
may  nave  a  variety  of  viewpoints 
about  I  their  feelings  on  arms  controL 
Some  jSenators  may  feel  passionately 
the  arms  control  route  offers  great 
possibtlities  for  our  national  security. 
Otherl  Senators  might  feel  the  possi- 
bllltiei  are  not  so  good.  But  we  made  a 
comimtment  as  a  nation,  and  we 
backed  that  commitment  in  the 
Senate  to  proceed  in  Geneva.  And  the 
process  is  a  very  serious  one. 

ThiM  is  why  we  have  a  Senate  observ- 
er group  to  look  over  the  shoulders  of 
our  aims  control  people.  At  the  very 
beginning  we  thought  about  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  pretty  clearly 
wheret  we  were  headed.  The  SALT  n 
decislen  for  compliance  or  noncompli- 
ance m  properly  aimed  at  pushing  the 
Sovlelte  into  compliance  with  their  own 
signature  on  a  treaty  we  have  not  rati- 
fied. Our  process  is  a  part  of  that  arms 
contnl  situation.  It  is  an  important 
part. 

We  kre  in  Geneva  attempting  to  get 
the  fovlets  seriously  Interested  in 
arms  control.  We  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful thus  far,  but  we  are  persistent. 
We  ane  dogged  about  it.  The  world  ex- 
pects that  of  us.  The  U.S.  dtiaens 
expect  that  of  us,  and  the  President 
once  ^gain  needs  our  support  in  these 
reqjteets.  The  effect  of  the  save-the- 
Posei^on  amendment  with  regard  to 
the  alms  control  situation  in  Geneva 
woulq  be,  in  my  Judgment,  disastrous. 
If  yoli  come  to  the  conclusion  we 
should  not  be  in  Geneva  to  begin  with, 
or  you  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  arms  control  treaties  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on. 
or  that  the  whole  process  should  never 
proceed,  then  it  would  not  give  you 
great  [pause  to  worry  about  the  effect 
But  Iftiis  is  one  Senator  who  is  con- 
cemett.  I  think  I  speak  for  a  President 
today  who  is  deeply  concerned  aliout 
the  process,  and  who  has  made  a  Judg- 
mentjwlth  regard  to  the  Poseidon  with 
the  ongoing  talks  and  our  re- 

IP  in  manaftwy  the  SOVlCt  SltU- 

That  is  why  this  is  a  deadly  seri- 


think  how  we  can  be  effective  In  for- 
eign pQUcyj  how  we  can  be  effective  in 
and  a  part  of  that  is 
>L  And  a  very  large  part  of 
mtrol  position,  I  mli^t  add. 
of  the  strategic  defense 


initiative,  i|nd  the  thought  that  in  fact 


Let)  me  say,  IiCr.  President,  that  the 
lent  of  the  United  States  is  mind- 
tt  $21  million  might  be  ezpand- 
jthis  fashion.  The  President,  as  a 
of  fact,  has  aiked  this  Congress 
body— and  we  have  Indeed  ap- 
paraitly  authorised- for  almost  $300 
billloti  for  defense  this  year  largely  be- 
cause of  the  threat  posed  by  the 
Sovl^  Union.  To  characterise  the 
save-the-Poseldon  amendment  as  one 
that  i  is  going  to  act  as  a  show  of 
strength  against  the  Soviets,  and  to 
chai^cterise  opposition  of  the  amend- 
ment as  a  vote  to  appease  the  Soviets, 
Is  in  my  Judgment,  entirely  off  base. 
We  are  all  in  this  body  attempting  to 


fcve  the  8DI  In  order  to  be 
arms  control  bustaiess 
That  is  certainly  part 


we  must 
effective 
down  the 
of  the  picti 

We  are  krguing  ardently  with  the 
Soviets  rlg^t  now  that  they  would  be 
safer  and  ^e  would  be  safer  if  we  had 
a  competltton  in  defensive  in  nonnu- 
dear,  nonlethal  systems.  The  Presi- 
dent is  preity  strongly  for  that  too.  So 
are  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

In  brief.  Mr.  President  the  U.S. 
Government  has  been  involved  at  its 
highest  leviels  in  our  administration,  in 
the  persons  of  the  President  himself 
and  the  mstingulBhed  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Defense,  in  a  debate  on  the 
issue  that  tomes  before  us  in  the  form 
of  the  aibendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nortti  Carolina.  I  appreciate  the 
deep  conoim  which  he  has  manifest- 
ed, which]  moves  him  to  offer  this 
amendment,  to  bring  it  once  again 
before  us  and  feeling  that  we  must 
settle  it  But.  liCr.  President,  it  would 
be  in  my  Judgment  a  bad  mistake  at 
this  pointj  to  undercut  a  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
an  issue  oi  this  magnitude  to  try  once 
again  to  jmicrcnnanage  our  foreign 
policy,  to  disturb  the  negotiations  in 
Gmeva  in  a  gratuitous  way  which 
cannot  in  iany  way  help  them,  and  is 
bound  to  !^t  back  even  fledgling  hopes 
for  any  tybe  of  coming  together  of  the 
jMoties  for  real  debate. 

In  my  Ji^dgment,  this  Idnd  of  amend- 
ment belBomes  mischievous  with 
regard  to  Icareful  and  thoughtful  for- 
eign policy  which  should  be  character- 
ised by  the  idea  of  steadiness  as  other 
nations  tske  a  look  at  us  in  the  way 
that  we  handle  our  affairs.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Senate,  In  backing  the  ta- 
bling modon  that  I  will  offer,  will  dis- 
pose of  tms  issue  decisively,  and  will 
give  our  President  the  opportunities 
which  he  has  asked  for  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  to  comply,  to  reserve 
options,  ahd  to  do  those  things  which 
need  to  be  done  proportionately  if 
they  do  nbt  comply,  but  in  the  mean- 
while, to  go  the  extra  mile,  to  indicate 
moral  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  add  that  this  moral  leadership  thus 
far  has  bMn  substantially  rebiiff ed  by 
the  Sovle|ts.  They  either  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  are  embarrassed  by  it  or  do 
not  know  how  to  respond  to  it.  That  is 
their  dlley^in^  It  becomes  ours  in  the 
sense  that  In  due  course  we  try  to  get 
through  to  them,  but  we  cannot  go 
back  and  forth  week  by  week  and  have 
any  clear  (message  to  the  Soviets  or  to 
our  aUlei  or  even  to  the  American 


people.  Therefore,  Mr.  President  I  do 
not  wish  to  terminate  the  debate  pre- 
maturely, aside  from  the  thought  that 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  asked 
me  to  attempt  to  manage  this  section 
of  the  debate. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
who  has  been  so  active  in  the  arms 
control,  on  his  feet  I  withhold  the 
motion  to  table  in  the  event  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wishes  to 
make  a  comment 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  (Bfr. 
CoBBi).  The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  appreciate  the  courte- 
sy of  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  wiU 
be  brief.  I  rise  to  point  our  some  seri- 
ous technical  defects  in  the  amend- 
ment and  then  to  address  the  central 
problem  with  the  amendment  which 
is  that  it  undermines  arms  control,  un- 
dermines bipartisanship,  and  hurts 
our  chances  to  control  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  First,  let  me  turn  to  what  I 
regard  as  serious  defects  in  the  amend- 
ment 

First  of  aU,  it  would  be  binding  and 
it  would  prohibit  "any  Minutmoan 
ICBM.  or  any  Poseidon  missile,  qt  mis- 
sile submarine"  to  be  removed  from 
operational  service  "for  any  purpose." 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  would 
apply  to  (q>eratlonal  Minuteman 
ICBM's  that  are  scheduled  to  be  re- 
moved from  their  sOos  to  make  room 
iat  the  MX  missOes  that  will  be  de- 
ployed in  those  sOos.  It  would  also  in- 
clude operational  Minuteman  ICBM's 
that  are  periodically  removed  from 
their  silos,  transported  to  Vandenberg 
Air  Base  and  launched  as  part  of  the 
reliability  flight  testing  program.  This 
amendment  would  prohibit  reliability 
flight  testing  of  those  missiles  that  are 
removed  from  their  silos  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  amendment  would  also  pro- 
hibit the  Navy  from  retiring  a  Posei- 
don submarine  that  had  reached  the 
end  of  its  serviceable  life  and  had  to 
be  removed  from  service  for  reasons 
that  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  arms  control.  So  clearly  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  as  written 
woiild  wreak  havoc  upon  the  normal 
operation  of  the  U.S.  armed  services. 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  central  prob- 
lem with  the  amendment.  That  is.  as  I 
mentioned  earlier,  it  would  undermine 
the  arms  control  talks. 

Mr.  President  on  June  10.  President 
Reagan  decided  that  our  country 
should  for  a  limited  period  and  subject 
to  certain  conditions  maintain  the 
policy  of  not  undercutting  existing 
SALT  agreements.  If  paned.  this  bind- 
ing amendment  would  terminate  that 
policy  announced  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

As  one  Member  of  this  Senate.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  the  President 
made  a  very  wise  and  courageous  deci- 
sion. We  are  often  warned  that  if  we 
do  not  vote  money  for  enough  weap- 


ons systems  we  will  undercut  the  arms 
control  talks.  Ftom  time  to  time  I 
think  that  is  actually  true. 

But  mt  don't  frequently  hear  a 
warning  which  ougbt  to  be  expressed, 
that  the  arms  control  talics  can  be  un- 
dercut and  imdermlned  in  other  ways 
as  well. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  annoimoes  the  policy  of  our 
coimtry,  after  a  careful  examiruttion 
of  aU  of  our  options  and  all  of  the  pre- 
vailing circumstances,  after  ooiwultlng 
with  the  Members  of  the  VJ&.  Senate, 
after  receiving  the  advice  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  In  the  form  of  a  resolution 
passed  90  to  5,  and  then  the  President 
publicly  aimounces  our  policy  and 
says,  "This  is  the  way  to  move  the 
arms  control  talks  forward."  to  come 
here  and  have  a  binding  amendment 
to  c(Hnpletely  fruste«te  and  prevent 
that  policy  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent undercuts  the  arms  control  talks 
Just  as  much  as  you  would  undercut 
them  if  you  fafled  to  support  weapons 
systems  that  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tkmal  security. 

This  is  not  in  any  way  to  condone  or 
excuse  Soviet  violations.  But.  to  say 
that  Soviet  violations  of  SALT  II  must 
automatically  precipitate  the  complete 
abandonment  of  that  agreement  on 
our  part  ignores  the  fuU  range  of  rem- 
edies that  are  established  in  intema- 
tioiud  law  for  responding  to  a  material 
breach  of  the  treaty.  These  remedies 
Include,  first  seeking  corrective  action 
by  the  Soviets,  as  the  President  is 
doing. 

Second,  exercising  our  right  to  a  pro- 
portionate response,  as  the  President 
is  doing  with  the  lOdgetman. 

Abrogating  the  treaty  in  toto  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  last  resent  (vtion. 

In  this  case.  Mr.  President  the  cen- 
tral provisions  of  the  treaty  on  the  nu- 
merical subcetllngs  and  the  fractiona- 
tion limits,  those  elements  which 
govern  the  number  of  launchers  and 
the  number  of  warheads,  are  being 
abided  by  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  they  have  dismantled 
over  1,000  launchers  in  order  to  make 
certain  they  comply  with  those  central 
portions  of  the  treaty. 

The  couTM  of  action  recommended 
In  this  amendment  was  rejected  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  injected  by  our 
military  leaden,  rejected  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  both  political 
parties,  and  rejected  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  For  us  to  even  se- 
riously consider  it  at  this  time  would 
be  to  undermine  the  arms  control 
talks. 

I  oppose  this  amendment  as  strongly 
as  I  possibly  can  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table  which  I  un- 
derstand to  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  will 
Join  in  the  effort  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. 


Throughout  the  deliberation  on  the 
fiscal  year  1986  D^Mrtmoit  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill,  then  was  a 
very  strong  theme  which  I  presume 
most  Senators  followed  in  turning 
back  a  series  of  attempU  to  delete 
funds,  for  example  in  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram, to  put  in  certain  language  with 
reelect  to  the  ASAT  Program.  I  could 
eniunerate  a  number  of  amendments 
in  the  strategic  area  which  were  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  for  the  central 
theme  that  it  was  an  obligation,  we 
felt  on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
supportive  of  the  positions  being  advo- 
cated by  our  negotiators  in  Geneva. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  group  of  us 
Jxist  returned  from  Geneva  a  week  or 
so  ago  from  a  second  trip,  having  had 
consultations  with  those  negotiators. 

Time  and  time  again,  while  I  would 
not  want  to  directly  attribute  to  them 
any  quotes,  we  gained  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  actions  by  this  body 
have  a  daily  impact  <»  their  woi^ 

I  feel  that  this  is  an  example,  this 
particular  amendment  that  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  gmeral  goals  that 
they  are  pursuing.  For  that  reason.  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
the  tabling  motion  and  not  support 
the  pnvosal  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator f  ran  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment  under  consideration. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  United  States  do  every- 
thing possible  to  preserve  the  existing 
interim  restraint  regime  pending  a 
successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations 
in  Geneva. 

I  take  the  President  at  his  word  in 
this  resolve  to  seek  strong  and  compre- 
hensive agreements  in  Geneva.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  would  do  him  grave 
disservice— a  disservice  some  of  the 
President's  own  lieutenants  advocate— 
if  we  were  to  stand  for  anything  less 
than  the  current  restraints.  We  would 
be  very  foolish  to  add  further  imcer- 
talnties  to  the  strategic  balance  Just  at 
the  time  we  profess  to  be  sedting  a  cap 
on  the  arms  race  and  significant  re- 
ductions. 

Some  argue  we  should  stop  our  own 
restraint  simply  because  we  have  ques- 
tions about  Soviet  ctmipliance.  I  be- 
lieve that  many  who  adhere  to  such  a 
view  are  simply  trying  to  mask  a  basic 
disinterest  in  the  potential  lieneflts  of 
aims  control,  as  well  as  preference  for 
an  arms  race  in  lieu  of  arms  restraint 
Many  foes  of  restraint  are  too  quick  to 
Ignore  the  simple  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  yet  taken  any  steps 
which  any  serious  student  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  would  argue  has  dam- 
aged our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  under  SALT  I  and  SALT  n. 
there  has  been  significant  restraint  re- 
quired of  the  Soviets.  To  stay  within 
the  ceilings,  they  have  had  to  retire 
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old  land-lMMd  ICSM's  and  older  bal- 
listic mlHfle  submarinet  and  launch- 
en.  They  have  beoi  bound  to  refrain 
from  expanding  their  land-baaed  mla- 
■ile  force  and  they  have  been  prohiMt- 
ed  from  increaaing  their  warhead 
total!  above  medfled  limtia.  The  oeO- 
ing  CO  their  heavy  miaHea  has  been  in 
Idaoe  for  IS  years.  In  addition,  they 
have  been  required  to  refrain  fttun 
interfering  with  our  national  terhnirail 
means  of  verification.  There  are  of 
course  many  other  controls,  which, 
taken  together,  constitute  major  re- 
straint upon  Soviet  aetivltleB. 

Because  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  n  we 
have  in  place  a  significant  fabric  re- 
straining the  Soviet  Unfcm.  It  would  be 
capricious  and  extremely  shortsi^ted 
of  us  to  take  steps  now  which  could 
lead  to  an  unraveling  of  that  fabric 
and  Jec^wrdte  prospects  for  further 
oontroL 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  Is  vitally 
Important  that  the  Senate  remain  in 
strong  support  of  continued  restraint. 
We  cannot  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
opposltlim  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Saiaton  frmn  North  Carolina 
and  Idaho. 

As  has  been  so  often  and  accurately 
remarked  in  this  Chamber— and  I 
think  I  have  heard  both  of  the  spoa- 
sots  of  the  bill  say  tUa— we  have  only 
one  President.  He  is  charged  with 
making  the  hard  national  security  de- 
cisions which  the  United  States,  as 
leader  of  the  free  world,  must  con- 
front. Taking  full  note  of  all  available 
Inf  onnation  and  (HDinlon.  our  Presi- 
dent has  just  made  a  thoughtful  and 
courageous  dedskm  on  the  matter  of 
cmtinued  compliance  with  the  SALT 
agreemmt  I  support  that  decision, 
and  I  think  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
suivortslt. 

Let  me  reiterate  very  briefly  why  I 
think  we  must  maintain  that  decision 
by  defeating  this  amendment 

The  President's  decision  made  clear 
our  wiUlngnesB  to  undertake  all  rea- 
scmaUe  efforts  to  gain  effective  arms 
controL  It  made  clear  that  we  wlU  go 
halfway  to  meet  the  Soviets,  if  they 
are  serious  about  arms-controL  And  it 
stands  as  a  good  test  of  the  Russians 
true  intentions:  If  Moscow  respcnids 
positively,  we  may  have  a  real  chance 
for  effective  arms  control:  if  the  Rus- 
sians turn  their  ba<±s  on  this  opportu- 
nity for  progress,  however,  we  will 
know— and  the  world  will  know— who 
Is  really  responsible  for  the  arms  race. 

The  President's  decision,  in  sum. 
serves  American  security  interests  and 
American  political  interests.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  amendment  offered  today 
would  cut  into  those  advantages. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
this  amendment— whUe  undoubtedly 
not  so  intentloned— could  also  under- 
mine the  President's  standing,  as 
leader  of  our  Nation  and  as  our 
qwkesman  on  International  security 


matters.  The  President  has  qmken  on 
this  l^e.  and  he  has  spoken  wisely:  to 
now  ipove  to  reverse  the  Prerident's 
dedslfn.  in  my  view,  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

I  ki|Dw  that  this  view  Is  totally  con- 
trary to  what  the  sponsors  Intend,  but 
I  sincerely  fear  that  might  be  the  real 
result. 

And  80  I  must  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  must  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  defeating  it. 

Mr.  OLBNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  'in  opiMisltlan  to  the  amendment 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  public 
fundsito  dismantle  a  Poseldoo  subma- 
rine. I  oMMse  the  amendmoit,  not  be- 
cause 1  believe  we  should  dismantle  a 
Poael^an  submarine,  but  because  I 
object  to  the  reatralnt  It  puts  on  the 
Presklent's  flexlMUty  to  dismantle  the 
most  apprcHvlate  weapon  system  to 
meet  |he  SALT  II  ogling. 

Mr.  ptesidait.  I  too  object  to  the  dia- 
manUing  of  a  Poseidon  submarine. 
However.  I  object  to  the  dismantling 
on  th^  grounds  that  we  wOl  be  weak- 
enlngjthe  most  flexible  and  survlvaUe 
leg  of  our  nudear  triad— our  subma- 
nudear  forces.  Our  SSBN's 
deny  the  Soviets  hard  targets  and  give 
us  th4  most  deterrence  for  our  defense 
do] 

In  hy  opinion.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mlnuteman  missile  force  Is  a  more 
sultatge  candidate  for  retirement. 
Quite  simply,  our  Mlnuteman  missHes 
are  silting  dudts  waiting  to  be  knotted 
out  M  Soviet  ICSM's.  These  missfles 
have  peen  targeted  by  the  Soviets  for 
years-^the  Soviets  know  exactly  where 
to  aim.  My  argument  against  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  mlssQe— in  addi- 
tion to  its  unacoeiitable  cost— was  the 
same..  The  MX  mlasQes,  like  the  Mln- 
utemgn  force,  will  be  hli^ily  vulnera- 
ble tO!  Soviet  mlswflfs, 

I've;  written  a  letter  to  President 
Reagin  today  to  express  these  con- 
cemsjand  to  encourage  him  to  recon- 
sider |ils  decision  to  dismantle  a  Posei- 
don lulmiarlne.  At  this  jwint  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  that  the  text  of 
that  Ktter  be  entered  into  the  Raooao. 

I  believe  that  our  continued  ocmipll- 
ance  With  SALT  n  la  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  However.  I 
also  believe  that  the  decision  we  make 
weapons  we  will  dismantle 
must  lie  In  the  best  security  Interest  of 
Ited  States.  Mr.  President,  silo- 
we^ions  are  our  most  vulnera- 
ble and  destabilising  weapons.  There- 
fore I  believe  it  will  be  in  our  best  in- 
terest to  comply  with  the  SALT  n 
dismantling  the  appropriate 
our  sQo-baaed  Mlnuteman 
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UB.  SsaATs, 
W^aMnBUm.  DC.  Jme  19.  IMS. 

ThePunaian, 

WmaMti4ftoni  DC 

Dbu  MS.  pmnoR:  Alone  with  mllllaiii 
of  other  Aiferlesu.  I  mppott  your  reeent 
rtertilon  to  eontlnue  the  VS.  oammltment 
to  tiM  unn^flMl  BALT  n  Treaty.  While  I 
■m  fully  ""r''^*'*  of  the  eborteomtngi  of 
the  SALT  if  Tteaty.  overall  I  am  oomrtaioed 
that  conUnAed  sdheranee  to  the  SALT  n 
llattB  ie  in  the  beet  iiitereet  of  the  United 
Statet.  Any  Mep  irtilefa  UBtte  the  ipread  of 
nudear  veagoBB  Is  a  step  wdeooMd  by  all. 

I  lagree  wttb  your  dedefciti 
toartendo4ir  ociapllemie  wtUi  SALT  n.  I 
stroosly  dlBMree  with  your  ordBr  to< 
tie  a  PoeeidSD  eubeaailne  rather  than  i 
of  our  ritotbased  iftnuteman  mlalles  in 
order  to  comply  with  SALT  n  oeOlnai.  I  be- 
Uere  that  raaoral  of  a  Pneelden  trami 
loe  wffl  weaaen  the  1 
able  leg  of  sur  nudear  triad.  Oar  i 
nudear  f orofee  deny  the  Sovtots  hard  targets 
and  provide  ^wtth  the  moet  detarenee  f or 
ourdete 


hand,  I'ltttuntling  Minute- 
I  will  taaprove  oar  nuclear  seeu- 
rtty  posture!  by  easinc  the  Inherent  destabi- 
Uilnc  effect  of  aflo-baBed  mIsrileB.  Our  Mln- 
uteman  fonB  has  been  taigeted  by  the  Sovi- 
ets for  years  these  miMiles  present  a  tempt- 
taw  flieletr^  target  for  Soviet  ICBMs. 

Tberef ore,  I  urse  you  to  reonnrider  your 
dedslon  to  'p—"'»*^  t  Poseidon  sulmartne. 
Inetrert.  I  ettoourage  you  to  diaaantle  aone 
of  our  moA  vulnenble  and  ilwUliillilm 
force— the 

to  meet  emtent  and  future  SALT  n  Umlte. 
to  hearing  from  yoa 
aeeurtty  matter. 


JoH>  OLsaa.  UJi  Senator. 

Mr.  LubAR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  me  Helms  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PitESIDINO  OlfFlCEU.  Is 
there  a  siiffldent  second?  There  is  a 
suffldent  leoond. 

The  yea^  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  it  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  amendment  No. 
364.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, anq  the  clerk  wlU  caU  the  rolL 

The  legi^ve  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
East]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Otr. 
Boaml  Is  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Newt  York  [Mr.  MomiHAir].  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  furthek  announce  that  if  present 

votizlg.  the  Senator  tram  New 

MoTHiHAH]    would   vote 


[Mr. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooiu),  as  follows: 


and 

Yori( 

"yea." 

The  PttESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber rtwiiHiig  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  79. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 


[RoDcaD  Vote  No.  139  Lecl 

TBA8-70 

Abdnor 

Kson 

MllMllll.li 

Aadrvwi 

rOtO 

mtriictl 

AlflMtltlflC 

(Hmhi 

Nlcklei 

BMHOi 

Ooldwater 
Oofc 

Kuon 

BMcB 

Oorton 

Pen 

"""f  *■**" 

Otaader 

Plwaler 

BOBCnWns 

Barktai 

Pnmnlre 

Bradley 

Bait 

Pryor 

*^'iii|ffii 

TfftffpM 

Qoayie 

Bunliek 

Bjrrd 

CbafM 

Heflin 

RIeile 

Ineoye 

Botb 

ChflM 

J^uaUn 

Rwfenan 

Cocfmo 

KMH^MIini 

COIMD 

KoBB^djr 

*■ 

CraiMt«o 

Kerry 

Mbmmi 

ITAeMto 

Mmpaon 

Ouforth 

f^»«it 

Specter 

DK^ondni 

Leahy 

Stafford 

INZOB 

LeHn 

tUrnm^t 

Dodd 

Lone 

Steveoa 

Dole 

Lnear 

Trible 

Domenld 

Mathtaa 

Warner 

Dun&bef|0f 

Mataunaga 

Weieker 

CMlMoa 

MeOannell 

BVUM 

NAY8-17 

Oara 

Bomiwi 

Symme 

Oramm 

HuBwIircy 

nmnnoad 

Hatch 

ITai^iiii 

WaUop 

Haarklm 

Matttiwly 

WOaoo 

Heclit 

Hectare 

Zorinaky 

HeliM 

Muikovrid 
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Deoton 

NOTvormo-s 

Boran 

bet 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  3M  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
alize that  we  are  not  moving  chapter 
by  ch^ter  Insofar  as  sny  rule  Is  con- 
cerned, but  I  hope  that  those  Senators 
who  have  amendments  on  the  labor- 
health-human  services  and  education 
aspect  of  the  appropriations  bill  might 
utllice  this  time  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
offer  their  amendments. 

I  think  we  have  woi^ed  everything 
out  and  this  would  be  the  time  to 
offer  their  amendmmts.  I  know  that 
Senat(»-  Hatch  has  two  amendments 
and  Senator  Gou  has  an  amendment 

Maybe  de  facto  we  can  do  what  we 
cannot  accomplish  de  jure.  In  the 
sense  of  trying  to  stick  to  one  subject 
matter  at  a  time,  rather  than  jumping 
from  chapter  to  chapter  of  the  sivple- 
mentalbilL 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  committee 
amendment  be  temporarily  set  aside 
so  that  we  may  move  to  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlim,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


(Purpoae.  TO 


raaaae 

fundi  for  at  least 
and  raeeereh  rti«*«' 

or  fSdlity  tal  St  Oeorse.  Utah) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Prealdent  I  aend 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  tor 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmoit  will  be  stated. 

The  UU  clerk  read  aa  follows: 

Tbe  Senator  from  Utah  Otr.  Hans],  for 
hlmaelf  and  Mr.  Oaaii.  propoeea  an  ameod- 
ment  numbered  USw 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  digtensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pase  116.  beta  teu  Unea  14  and  15. 
taiaett  the  f oUowtais: 

For  an  additional  amount  to  cany  out  aeo- 
Uon  SOa(b)  of  Public  Iaw  M-t5«.  $1,000,000. 
to  remain  evmilable  until  September  SO, 
10«7. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Prealdent  last 
year,  during  reauthorization  of  the 
Head  Start  Program,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  agreed  to  a  provlakm.  whldi 
is  now  in  the  law,  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
establlah  or  support  at  least  one 
health  facility  for  cancer  acreenlng 
and  research  In  St  Genrge,  UT.  Funds 
were  auUKniaed  for  thla  purpose.  St 
George.  UT.  Is  a  site  which  offers 
scmie  unique  opportunities  for  signifi- 
cant cancer  research,  bdng  located  in 
an  area  Where  the  potential  p^ient 
population  is  comiirlsed  of  Individuals 
who  have  resided  In  areas  that  re- 
ceived the  greatest  fallout  fmn  the 
above-ground  Nevada  nuclear  tests. 
Also,  the  preponderance  of  the  resi- 
dents In  the  regioD  of  the  Great 
Southwest  are  Mormons,  whose  life- 
styles may  be  responsible  for  remark- 
ably lower  rUt  of  some  forms  of 
cancer.  This  location  would,  therefore, 
offer  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
study  the  effect  of  lifestyle  on  cancer 
inddence  as  well  as  to  evaluate  the  re- 
lationahip  between  radiation  and 
cancer. 

In  last  year's  legislation,  both 
Houses  of  CoDgreas  agreed  that  In  ex- 
panding the  excellent  cancer  oentera 
program  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  priority  diould  be  given  to 
providing  centers  In  demogniphlcally 
imlque  areas  of  the  country.  Utah  Is 
such  an  area.  Sdentlfle  literature  has 
documented  that  the  MonnoD  popula- 
tion offers  exceptional  poaribnitles  for 
research  In  the  relatlonshlpa  between 
diet  and  nutrttkm  and  the  prevention 
of  cancer.  Indeed,  the  low  incidwice  of 
many  types  of  cancer  among  this  pop- 
ulatkm  appear  to  be  related  directly  to 
dletai7  factors  and  to  abstinence  from 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  Utah  is  also  the 
site  of  exposure  to  low-level  radiation 
irtileh  occurred  concomitant  with 
above-ground  testing  of  nudear  weap- 
ons 30  to  40  yean  ago.  This  provides  a 


second  spedal  reaeareh  opportunity 
for  epldemlologleal  reaeareh  on  the 
oonaequenoe  of  exposure  to  radiation. 
Testhmmy  bef<ne  my  Labor  and 
Human  Reaouroes  Committee  just  this 
monUi.  Mr.  President  indicated  that  tt 
Is  very  difficult  for  scientists  who  are 
interested  in  determining  a  possible  re- 
latlonship  between  cancer  and  radi- 
ation exposure  to  collect  the  kind  of 
data  needed.  The  population  in  this 
area  of  Utah  can  provide  the  essential 
Information. 

Cancer  screening  Is  a  logical  exten- 
sion of  such  studies,  and  could  be  done 
through  the  cancer  center  establlahed 
at  St  George.  The  center  will  aerve 
not  only  the  resldaits  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  but  also  the  entire  central 
southwest  part  of  the  country. 

My  amendment  would  add  $6  million 
to  the  supplemental  ammiprlatlons 
bOl  for  the  establishment  of  Uiis 
cmter.  Senator  Wncxn  and  I  have 
discuased  the  amendment  and  we 
agree  that  funding  of  this  new  cancer 
center  is  of  high  priority. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President  this 
matter  has  been  authorized,  and  I 
urge  acceptance  of  the  amendmmt 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  mlnm-- 
ity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  (No.  358)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Purpoee:  To  Appropriate  Fundi  for  tbe  Mb- 
tsNIibmwit  and  Operation  of  A  Center  on 
tbe  Health  Kff eeU  of  Nudear  Biersy  and 
Other  Energy  TedmolocleB) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  ammd- 
ment  will  be  set  aside. 

The  amendment  by  the  Senator 
fnun  Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  bOl  derk  read  as  follows: 

lite  Senator  fmn  Utah  [Mr.  Hasch],  fbr 
hlmedf  and  Mr.  Qaaa.  propoeea  an  amend- 
ment numbered  ISO. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimoua  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dlqienaed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  pace  115,  after  line  25,  Inaert  tbe  fol- 
lowtaic: 


Vol  an  addtUonal  amount  to  carry  out  aec- 
Uoo  S03(a)  of  Public  Iaw  9g-56S.  $2,000,000, 
to  renuUn  available  unto  September  10. 
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1087.  For  purpoMs  of  such  aeetloa.  the  Fed- 
enl  ■hare  ataall  be  100  peroent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
during  the  reauthorlsation  of  the 
Head  Start  Prosram.  the  Senate  and 
the  House  agreed  to  a  proviBion  I  of- 
fered which  authorized  funds  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  center  for  the 
study  of  the  health  effects  of  new 
energy  technologies,  to  be  located  at 
the  University  of  Utah  In  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  center  is  needed  to  provide 
unbiased,  accurate  data  on  a  wide 
range  of  health  issues  related  to  nuU- 
ati(m  and  all  forms  of  emerging  energy 
technologies,  as  well  as  the  health 
impact  on  communities  which  are  the 
site  of  energy  related  industries  devel- 
opment. 

I  wrge  my  colleagues  to  m>prove  the 
apprtvrlatlon  of  these  funds,  which 
will  benefit  all  of  us. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  is  for 
moneys  that  have  been  authorised, 
and  I  urge  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mi.  Presldmt,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
minority.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  359)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  taUe. 

The  motion  to  lay  on'  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues  for  their  courtesy  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  aside  so  that  we  might  consider  an 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sma- 
tor  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Go««]. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectkm.  it  is  so  ordered. 

tMMMOtBn  MO.  S«0 

(Purpose:  To  Hesllopste  a  Portion  of  the 
Amounts  Provided  in  the  BUI  for  the  Taak 
Poroe  on  Organ  Tranq>lantatlon  to  the 
BrtaUlahment  of  an  Organ  Procurement 
and  Transplantation  Networic.  and  to 
Limit  to  Ftacal  Tear  1965  the  Availability 
of  Tboae  Amounta) 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 

amendment  to  the  desk. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICKK.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Tenneaaee  (Mr.  Ocas] 

propoaea  an  amendment  numbered  380. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  readttng  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  114  Une  15,  strike  out  "section 
101  of. 


On  pice  114.  Unes  18  and  17.  strike  out  "to 
remain 'available  tar  obUgatloo  until  "~<- 


sectl( 

amen( 

ofth( 


tember  30.  190r'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  wfalBh  $800,000  sbaU  be  to  carry  out  title 
I  of  thi  t  Act.  and  $400,000  shall  be  to  carry 
out  aee  k»  373  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act". 

Mr.  30RE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose o '  this  amendment  is  to  reaffirm 
the  resolve  of  the  Congress  to  help  the 
thous^ds  of  patients  around  our 
ccnmtisr  waiting  for  a  Uf esavlng  organ 
transpmnt.  It  ensures  that  the  man- 
date 0  r  the  Congress,  as  contained  in 
the  Ni  tional  Organ  Trang>iant  Act.  Is 
carrleq  out  as  the  Congress  Intended. 

The  Hmendmmt  lifts  the  restrictions 
placed)  on  the  money  provided  in  this 
bill  toi  support  the  activities  author- 
ised bi  PubUc  Law  98-«07,  the  Nation- 
al Ori  tn  Transplant  Act  of  1984.  My 
amenc  noit  would  reallocate  the 
$l.a00D00  provided  in  the  bffl- 
$800.0  10  would  go  to  support  the  ac- 
Uvltle«  required  by  Utle  I  of  Public 
Law  9fr-507.  the  task  force  on  organ 
tatlon— $400,000  would  go  to 
an  organ  procurement  and 
tatlon  networt^  mandated  by 
201  of  Public  Law  98-607.  The 
tent  also  limits  the  availability 
amounts  to  fiscal  year  1985. 

Last  I  year,  following  2  years  of  ex- 
haust^e  investigation  of  the  problems 
faced  by  thousands  of  patients  in  need 
of  an  irgan  transplant  and  their  fami- 
lies, Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent sisned  Into  law  a  series  of  careful- 
ly crafted  programs  to  respond  to  the 
pleas  for  help  that  all  of  us  have 
heard.!  These  programs,  contained  In 
the  lAitlonal  Organ  Uranaplant  Act, 
have  Been  strongly  endorsed  by  virtu- 
ally every  major  group  Involved  with 
organ :  tranplantaMon,  including  the 
American  Society  of  Transplant  Sur- 
geons,]the  North  American  Tranqilant 
Coordinators  Organisation,  the  South- 
Organ  Procurement  Founda- 
tion, abd  the  Association  of  Independ- 
ent Ovan  Procurement  Agencies. 

Unf^tunately,  the  National  Organ 
ilant  Act  was  signed  into  law  on 
Octob^  19.  1984,  after  action  had 
been  cpmpleted  aa  the  fiscal  year  1985 
appropriation  act.  The  administration, 
which!  opposed  this  legislation  every 
step  at  the  way,  has  used  the  lack  of 
appropriated  funds,  to  delay  Imple- 
mentiiig  what  I  b^eve  are  the  two 
most  Important  provisions  in  the 
Tran^lant  Act,  the  organ  procure- 
ment I  ind  tranvlantatloii  network  and 
the  organ  procurement  organisation 
grant  jrogram.  The  experts  agree  that 
these  ;wo  programs  jtfe  what  will  most 
help  1  rlth  the  current  tragic  shortage 
of  tra  iq)lantable  organs. 

The  National  Organ  Transplant  Act 
also  eitabllshed  a  task  force  on  organ 
transplantation  to  conduct  compre- 
henslre  examinations  of  the  medlttl, 
legal, '  ethical,  economic,  and  social 
Issues,  presented  by  organ  procure- 
ment land  transplantation,  and  whose 
niandated  top  priority  is  to  make  rec- 


policy  with 


rejection  in 
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ommendati  »s     regarding     national 


reqtect  to  immunosuppres- 


sive medlca  tons  used  to  prevent  organ 


transplant  patients. 


My  ameOdmoit  simply  insures  that 
the  varloui  programs  that  are  con- 
tained in  t  !ie  Natlcmal  Organ  Trans- 
plant Act,  ijhe  network,  the  task  force, 
the  OPO 
tratlveunli 
move  f  ( 
gress  ini 
vldes  $800,1 
acUvltles 
year  1985 
llshment 
1985  of 
tranaplani 
donor   oi 


t  program,  the  admlnls- 
and  the  scientific  registry 
In  the  manner  the  Con- 
concurrently.  It  pro- 
to  support  the  various 
the  task  force  for  fiscal 
$400,000  for  the  estab- 
operation  in  fiscal  year 
organ  procurement  and 
networic  to  match 
with  recipients.  The 
$400,000  Is  if  or  activities  beyond  those 
currently  undertaken  by  the  end  stage 
renal  disease  program's  renal  match- 
ing system.  Payments  to  a  contractor 
under  section  372  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  should  not  be  reduced  or 
offset  by  any  payments  by  the  E8RD 
program  for  matching  donor  organs 
and  redpletits. 

The  oonierence  report  accompany- 
ing the  National  Organ  TranQ>lant 
Act  states!  "The  conferees  do  not 
intend  that  implementation  of  the 
grant  program  be  delayed  pending  the 
deliberations  of  the  Task  Force  *  *  *" 
To  date  thie  administration  has  main- 
tained thai  the  grant  program,  along 
with  the  network  and  a  scientific  regis- 
try of  recipients  of  organ  tranmdants 
that  are  Also  established  by  Public 
Law  98-507,  cannot  go  forward  until 
the  task  force  completes  its  delibera- 
tions. Wel4  this  interpretation  is  Just 
plain  wrong. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  you  can 
agree  that  this  approach  is  clearly  not 
what  the  (^ongress  Intended  and  that 
we  should  expect  to  see  progress  made 
in  implementing  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Organ  Transplant  Act 
including  section  871,  the  grant  pro- 
gram, ilurUg  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  also  want 
to  make  |ciear  that  although  my 
amendmen|;  does  not  set  aside  money 
for  section  iS71,  that  I  believe  that  pro- 
vision should  still  be  promptly  imple- 
mented. A^ter  discussions  with  those 
responsible  for  administering  section 
371.  I  have  regretfully  concluded  that 
delays  have  made  it  no  longer  fesslble 
to  award  a^  grants  before  the  end  of 
fiscal  yeari  1985.  It  would  be  morally 
imoonsdonable.  however,  not  to  begin 
develeplngj  the  framework  for.  imple- 
menting action  371  so  that  when 
money  for  the  grants  Is  made  available 
in  fiscal  year  1986  the  Department  will 
be  ready  io  award  the  grants  right 
away.  And!  I  would  encourage  the  ad- 
mlnlstratic^  to  view  my  amendment  as 
a  statement  of  my  strong  continuing 
commltmeht  to  implement  the  law  as 
it  was  intended,  so  that  the  Congress 
can  honor  its  promise  to  the  thou- 


sands of  patients  and  families  anxious- 
ly awaltbig  help  in  thtir  search  for  a 
Ufesavlng  organ.  That  commitment 
will  Include  every  effort  on  my  part  to 
make  certain  that  funding  for  the 
grant  program  will  be  included  In  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation. 

I  urge  suw>ort  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  360)  was 
agreed,  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  oa  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Bdr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absance  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DuBKNBiBQXR).  The  cleric  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

lUr.  EVANS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  tonporarlly  set 
aside  so  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Bfr.  EvAHs]  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectlcm.  It  is  so  ordered. 


'SO.  SSI 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideratlML 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  r^>ort. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleA  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
EvAira].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Qobtos,  por- 
pose  an  amendment  numbered  381. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  ss  follows: 

Oa  page  71.  after  Une  7.  add  "The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  is  hereby 
prohibited  from  lanwiiilng  an  annual  charge 
pursuant  to  section  10(e)  (18  X3&C.  803(e)) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (Act  of  June  10, 
1030.  41  Stat  1063;  18  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.. 
and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  and  supple- 
mentary thereto)  In  those  eaaes  where  the 
United  Statea  has  heretofore  enta«d  into  a 
contract  with  a  licensee  which  provides  tliat 
the  licensee  may  build  and  own  powerplants 


utilising  irrlgatlao  facilities  conatructed  by 
the  United  States  and  wlilcfa  further  pro- 
vldea  that  all  revenues  from  such  power- 
plants  and  from  the  use,  aale.  or  the  dispos- 
al therefrom  absU  be  snd  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  licensee.". 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague, 
Senator  Goktoii.  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1985  suK>le- 
mental  appropriations  bill  relating  to 
the  Imposition  of  a  charge  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commlaslcm 
for  benefits  derived  from  Federal 
dams  and  other  structures  by  non-Fed- 
eral entities.  The  amendment  would 
exempt  ttom  the  charge  entitles  with 
a  contract  guaranteeing  they  receive 
all  Income  fitm  power  sales  at  certain 
Federal  irrigation  facilities. 

The  amendment  provides  that  no 
annual  charge  be  assessed  where  sn 
entity  has  a  contract  with  the  United 
States  guaranteeing  the  revenue  frtMn 
power  facilities  at  Federal  installa- 
tions. Those  contracts  provide  that  a 
licensee  may  build  and  own  power- 
plants  utilizing  irrigation  facilities 
constructed  by  the  United  States.  The 
contracts  further  provide  that  all  reve- 
nues from  such  powerplants  and  from 
the  use,  sale,  or  the  dlq)oaal  of  power 
therefrom  shall  be  and  remain  the 
property  of  the  licensee.  Where  such  a 
contract  exists,  the  bill  would  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  annual  charge 
levied  pursuant  to  section  l(Ke)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act.  Only  two  such  con- 
tracts, involving  the  Columbia  basin 
project.  Washington,  and  the  Salt 
River  project.  Arizona,  were  Identified 
by  the  administration  during  ti*«Hng« 
in  the  98tb  Ctmgress  oa  the  issue. 

Mr.  Presldait,  this  amendment  is 
identical  in  substance  to  the  provisions 
of  S.  953,  a  bill  recently  reported  by 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources C(nnmlttee.  &  953  Is  in  torn 
Identical  to  a  provision  in  S.  1132,  a 
bill  passed  twice  by  the  Senate  durtag 
the  98th  Congress.  S.  1132  would  have 
amended  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
specify  annual  charges  for  projects 
with  licenses  issued  by  the  FERC  for 
the  use  of  Federal  dams  and  other 
structures.  S.  953  also  passed  the 
House  of  R^neseatatlves.  but  In  a  dif- 
ferent form.  Olff  erenoes  on  an  unre- 
lated issue,  however,  prevented  the  bill 
from  becoming  law. 

Mr.  President,  this  amoadment  in- 
volves a  matter  irtilch  needs  to  be  re- 
solved during  this  fiscal  year.  Relief 
from  threatened  imposition  of  the  so- 
called  falling  water  charge  by  the 
FERC  is  needed  to  allow  the  Coliunbla 
basin  Irrigation  districts  to  ntmantmr^ 
operation  of  the  Summer  Falls  hydro- 
electric project,  and  to  complete  con- 
struction of  the  other  two  projects  to 
which  their  contract  with  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  applies.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mi.  President,  let  me  add  that  this  is 
the  same  as  the  bill  which  has  been 
subject  to  hearings  in  the  Energy  and 


Natural  Resources  Committee,  ap- 
proved by  that  onnmlttee  several 
we^cs  ago,  and  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  I  affirm  the 
Senator's  recollection  of  how  that 
matter  was  handled  in  the  committee. 
We  have  checked  this  amendment  oo 
our  side  and  It  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  idaitkal  in  substance  to 
the  provisions  of  &  953.  a  Mil  recently 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  It  is 
slso  Identical  to  a  provision  in  S.  1132, 
a  bill  twice  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  the  98th  Congress.  I  have  re- 
ceived no  indication  of  objection  on 
this  side.  It  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  sgreting  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  361)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ssk 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  committee  amendment  in 
order  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton CMr.  GoBTOH]  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  wdered. 

The  Senator  fran  Washington. 

AMaSMUST  so.  SSS 

(Purpoae:  Provide  for  the  Corps  of  Ensl- 
neera  to  enter  Into  a  purchase  contract 
agreement  to  buy  new  facilities  In  Walla 
Walla.  Waahlngton) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presldait.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
its  Immediate  ccmsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Oonos],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evabs.  pro- 
poaea an  amendment  numbered  368. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  tA 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  t<A- 
lowlnr 

WALU  WALLA  COBfS  BUILDnNI 

Notwithstanding  any  other  prorision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
throu^  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  hereby 
authoriaed  to  ento*  Into  a  purdiase  oontraet 
for  the  aoqulBltlon  of  new  buQdlngs  and  ap- 
purtenant faculties  for  the  United  Statea 
Army  Engineer  District.  Walla  Walla.  Waah- 
lngton. Such  buildings  and  facilities  shall  be 
constructed  on  a  suitable  site  In  the  Walla 
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Walla,  WMblntton  we*.  whMi  the  Chief  of 
Sutlueeis  ia  authoriwd  to  aeguiie  for  that 
puipoM.  The  eontnct  shall  ptovide  for  the 
payment  of  the  purdiaae  prlee.  whidi  ahall 
not  exceed  $13.000.«00.  and  a  reaaooaide  in- 
tereat  thereoo.  by  laaae  or  InstaUment  pay- 
ments over  a  period  not  to  exceed  as  years. 
Hie  eontract  shall  farther  provide  that  the 
title  to  the  buUdlnc  and  fkcomes  shaU  vest 
in  the  United  Statea  at  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  term  upon  fulfillment 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  amtraet. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  un  offering  an  amendment  to  add 
$12,000,000  In  authorisaUcm  to  the 
1065  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
enter  Into  a  purchase  contract  for  the 
acQuisiti(m  of  new  bufldlngB  and  f  adll- 
tlfls  for  the  TJA.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers District.  WaUa  Walla,  WA.  The 
current  office  ctmplex  was  construct- 
ed in  1942  as  World  War  n  temjiorary 
hosptlal  bulldin^B  with  a  design  life  of 
about  5  years.  The  Walla  Walla  Dis- 
tirct  has  occupied  the  buildings  since 
1949  as  the  sole  tenant.  The  complex 
is  under  the  management  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  [GSA] 
for  operation  and  maintenance,  and  a 
recent  GSA  inqtection  revealed  ap- 
proximately $4  to  $5  million  in  fire 
and  safety  deficiencies.  To  invest  the 
$4  to  $5  million  to  make  the  existing 
structures  safe  and  habitable  is  not 
economically  feasible  due  to  the  age 
and  obsolescence  of  the  facility.  This 
sum  representa  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  cost  for  a  replaconent  fa- 
cility and  would  not  substantially 
extend  the  usable  life  of  the  structure. 

The  wisest  alternative  is  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  enter  into  a 
lease-purchase  agreanmt  with  private 
enterprise.  This  would  require  the 
least  initial  capital  investment  by  the 
Government 

We  currently  have  approximately 
450  Federal  employees  woridng  in  fa- 
cilities which  have  been  found  to  be 
imsafe.  It  is  imperative  that  we  move 
decisively  to  improve  their  safety  and 
working  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  with  the  coQwnsorshlp  of 
my  coUeague  fnxn  Washington  (Mr. 
EvAHs).  It  is  identical  to  a  provision 
which  is  in  the  House  bUL 

Mr.  HATFCBLD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  will.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  is  permissive 
legislaticm  as  far  as  the  matter  of  the 
structure  is  concerned? 

Mr.  GORTON.  That  Is  correct,  Mr. 
President. 

Bfr.  HATFIELD.  In  case  that  au- 
thorization is  deemed  appropriate.  It 
will  be  all  right  to  move  the  office  to 
Portland,  if  we  need  to? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  geta  me  in  the  heart  with  that 
question.  

Mr.  HATFEEU).  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 


OFFICER. 


The^  PRESIDING 
there  lurther  debate? 

Mr.  HATFIEU).  BCr.  President,  the 
ament^nent  has  beoi  cleared  on  this 
side.    : 

Mr.  iOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amenaoent  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  This  method  of  acquiring  build- 
ings bps  been  used  elsewhere  in  the 
counti^.  specifically  New  Orleans.  I 
know  of  no  objection.  It  is  acceptable 
to  thlasideof  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 

The    amendmmt    (No.    356)    was 
to. 

Mr.  pORTON.  I  move  to  reconskter 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to.    

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Thejmotlon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreedto. 

Mr.  PATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  rekdy  for  other  amendmotta  If 
there  jre  none ' 

Mr.  IBENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
■AH)  and  I  have  an  amendment  He  is 
not  here  at  the  moment  I  understand 
the  Sipiator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
AHDBatvs)  wanta  to  participate. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derit  Will  caU  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clei^  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
imanMious  craisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quprum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ¥nth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SM  and  316  faf  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
IMS  (49  UAC.  ISM  and  IWT)." 


I  AMSSDifXlIT  KO.  3(1 

{(Purpose:  Avtatlcm  Security) 
Mr.jCXKHRAN.  Mr.  President  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Texas^Mr.  Bditsbt],  and  the  Senator 
from  Korth  Dakota  [Mr.  Amanvs], 
and  I  iaak  for  ito  Immediate  consider- 

ation. 

The '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VfWti- 
out  ol^Jectlon.  the  committee  amend- 
ment ^  be  temporarily  set  aside. 
The  lamendment  wUl  be  stated 
The  assistant  legislative  derit  read 
asfollpws: 

The  Senator  from  Iflsslsslppl  [Mr.  Cocb- 
BAii],  f*r  hlBHelf,  Mr.  Bbrssk.  and  Mr.  A>- 
imsws.!  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
S62. 

Ur.  jCOCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The{  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Insett  on  pace  ISl  after  line  8:  "In  addi- 
tion to  other  amounts  provided  under  this 
head,  an  additional  $a.OOO.(XIO,  to  remain 
avaHalf  e  untQ  expended,  for  the  employ- 
ment pf  lav  enforcement  personnel  per- 
fonnink  security  functions  aboard  interna- 
tional aircraft  in  flight  pursuant  to  sections 
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Mr.  President  I 
Senator  frwn  Texas. 

I  thank  my  distin- 
firom  MlssisslppL  We 
together  on  this  piece  of 
along  with  the  Senator 
Dakota. 
it.  the  hijacking  of  TWA 
forced  us  all  to  reconsld- 
iiacy  of  security  for  Ameri- 
travelng  abroad.  Whatever  the 
facta  in  this  specific  tragedy,  no  one 
can  deny  ihat  our  dtliena  can  and 
must  be  better  protected. 

I  have  some  very  personal  knowl- 
edge and  some  very  penonal  concern 
about  the  hostages.  Two  of  my  good 
friends  trdm  Laredo.  Robert  Traut- 
man  and  Vincent  Oana.  Jr..  are  in 
that  perflons  situation  at  the  present 
time,  as  is  another  constituent  Allyn 
B.  Conwdlpf  Houston. 

It  iB  obvious  that  tighter  security 
must  be  iioposed  on  the  ground  at 
irts.  eqjedally  those,  like 
ich  have  been  identified 
for  their  lax  procedures, 
ith  the  State  Department's 
directed  to  the  Athois 
airlines  have  tried 
again  to  get  Athens  to 
security,  and  Athens  has 
itl<m  to  it  The  one  thing 
ct  them  and  make  them 
their  pocketbooks  are  af • 
ieve  American  tourista  wlU 
thens  AiipMt.  TUs  action 
bring  about  some  reao- 
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Other  st^  can  be  taken  to  improve 
our  intelllgence  es^Mbilitles  on  terror- 
ist groups  and  our  <iulck  reaction  mili- 
tary unlta  [which  have  been  qMdally 
trained  to  deal  with  such  Inddenta 

This  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  provides  another  opportunity  to 
enhance  ar  travel  security— by  ex- 
panding our  Sky  Marshal  Program. 
Tuesday  night.  President  Reagan  said 
in  his  newi  conference  that  he  has  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  cocperaticni  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  tq  explore  Immediately  an  ex- 
pansion of  our  Armed  Sky  Marshal 
Program  afboard  international  fllghto 
of  UJEL  aizt  carriers  for  better  protec- 
tion of  passengers. 
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those  two  Cabinet  offi- 
y  and  make  timely  rec- 
oil this  matter.  I^d- 
uslcms,  I  believe  the 
d  endorse  an  expansion  of 
Program  for  intema- 
by  providing  at  least 
funds  right  now.  Addi- 
are  needed,  for  the  FAA 
juate  to  absorb  such 
extra  demands. 

The  Federal  Air  Marshal  Program  is 
now  only  a  tokm  operation,  for  the 
Federal  Alvlation  Administration  be- 
lieves tha^  screening  procedures  on 


the  ground  before  passenger  boarding 
should  be  suffldent  to  thwart  hijack- 
ing. However  reasonable  that  Judg- 
ment mli^t  be  for  domestic  airporta 
and  air  travel.  I  believe  that  placing 
additional  security  personnel  aboard 
international  flighta  in  areas  of  high 
vulnerability  could  have  a  significant 
deterrent  effect  against  aerial  hijack- 
ing. Just  putUng  a  few  teams  on  hlgh.- 
rlsk  flighta  on  an  unpredictable  basis 
would  leave  potential  hijacken  in 
doubt  and  in  fear  of  what  they  might 
confront  in  the  air. 

Long  before  the  United  States  began 
ita  Sky  Marshal  Program,  the  Israelis 
had  instituted  one  of  their  own,  along 
with  the  most  stringent  ground  securi- 
ty measures.  Israel's  El  Al  Airline  has 
an  unprecedented  security  record  be- 
cause It  recognizes  the  threat  and  is 
willing  to  devote  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  meet  It— induding  putting 
guards  aboard  every  flight. 

This  amendment  would  provide  $2 
million.  More  certainly  will  be  needed 
later.  I  believe  that  approval  of  an  ex- 
panded Sky  Marshal  Program  is  an 
available  and  appropriate  way  to  make 
air  travel  safer  for  Americans  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  list  a 
number  of  additional  cosponsors: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoHSMl,  the  Senator  from  Ai^ansas 
[Mr.  Bdmfbbs],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Chzlxs],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona [Mr.  DcCoiiciin],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Fois],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Habkim],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mrs.  Hawkihs].  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt], 
the  Senator  fnun  Michigan  [Mr. 
liKvni],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
BCatsxtmaoa].  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  MxLCHBi].  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mitchell],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MoTHiHAif],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Numr],  the 
Smator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PSLL],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  RncLx],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
teaska  [Mr.  2Sokih8Kt].  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  lUx.  SARSAins],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  NicKixs].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautdibxbo],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Roth]. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
the  fast  coordinated  work  that  was 
done  on  this  amendment 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  very 
much  for  his  contribution  to  the  effort 
to  develop  this  amendment  and  to 
present  it  to  the  Senate  this  afternoon 
in  such  a  timely  fashion. 

I  am  convinced  that  even  though 
this  is  a  downpayment  on  the  larger 
effort  that  must  be  made  to  safeguard, 
in  a  more  effective  way,  American  dti- 
zens  who  are  traveling  on  internation- 


al air  carrier  flighta  it  is  an  important 
step. 

I  am  very  pleased,  too.  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  made  available  his  exper- 
tise in  helping  develop  this  amend- 
ment He  has  been  cooperative  and  un- 
derstanding, and  I  thank  him  sincerely 
for  his  leadeiship  in  this  effort 

Mr.  President  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senatwfrom  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President  I  am 
pleased  to  coaponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bbbtsbt],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Cocmuir].  and  others  to  address  secu- 
rity onboard  aircraft. 

The  tragic  situation  in  Beirut  has  re- 
focused  our  attentitm  on  the  safety  of 
VS.  dtiaens.  We  realiae-every 
thoui^tf  ul  person  in  the  world  has  to 
realise— that  there  is  no  stanple  solu- 
tion to  the  threat  of  ti<j»r»tt|g  aircraft 
Last  night  the  President  outlined  the 
steps  he  feels  can  be  taken  now.  He 
has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  explore  immediately  the 
armed  sky  marshal  program  aboard 
international  flighta  of  U.S.  carriers. 

This  concept  is  nothing  new.  As  the 
Senator  from  Texas  pt^ted  out.  Israel 
does  this  as  a  matter  of  course.  We  all 
know  we  have  done  it  in  the  United 
States  from  time  to  time  when  the  sit- 
uation became  dangerous,  and  it  does 
indeed  and  in  fact  work  in  many  situa- 
tions. 

The  amendment  today  adds  $2  mil- 
lion to  the  supplemmtal  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administratlcm  for  In- 
creased dvfl  aviation  security. 

Might  I  point  out  Mr.  President 
that  if  we  do  not  provide  these  funds, 
and  as  the  FAA  needs  to  go  ahead,  it 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  cutting  bade 
other  FAA  acUvlUes  here  in  the 
United  States  and  that  of  course, 
might  increase  problems  on  domestic 
fll^ta  No  one  wanta  this. 

My  colleague  from  Mississippi,  the 
distinguished  Senator,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Tranqwrtation.  is  precisely  and  total- 
ly correct  in  calling  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate,  that  we  pass  this 
amendment  now.  on  this  vehlde.  so 
there  is  no  question  of  shortdianging 
domestic  aviation  safety  to  increase 
international  aviation  safety. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his 
leadership  and  foresight  in  calling  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  also,  that  I  will 
work  with  the  Secretary  as  she  reviews 
the  matter  between  now  and  confer- 
ence on  the  bill  to  see  whatever  reflne- 
menta  if  any,  she  feels  she  needs  for 
the  program  to  be  most  effective.  But 
It  is  highly  necessary  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  at  this  point  In  time. 

I  not  only  urge  the  tOasHiaa  of  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  state  that  there  are  no  ob- 
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Jections  from  the  managers  of  the  Mil 
and  there  are  no  objections  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  CCXJHRAN.  Mr.  President  I 
thank  the  dlstlngulsbed  Senator  most 
sincerely  for  his  sgreement  to  tapifori 
this  amendment  and  tat  hdirtng  de- 
velop it  as  he  has.  I  think  this  action 
should  send  a  clear  message  that  the 
UJB.  Government  is  not  going  to  aban- 
don the  traveling  public  on  interna* 
tional  flighta  by  merely  trusting  the 
security  devices  that  may  or  may  not 
be  effective  in  certain  intematlcMial 
airporta  or  overseas  airporta 

I  think  those  who  contemplate  ter- 
rorist activities,  as  we  have  witnessed 
during  this  past  week,  need  to  know 
that  they  run  a  very  high  risk,  a  risk 
of  danger  to  themsdves  and  a  certain 
risk  of  faUure  If  they  try  to  take  over 
American  air  carriers  durtaig  overseas 
flighta  They  can  <mly  vet  that  mes- 
sage dearly  if  we  support  action  such 
as  this  we  are  taking  today  to  make 
available  the  resources  for  a  fully 
funded  and  effective  Air  M«r«hfils 
Program  which  will  assure  the  travel- 
ing public  of  our  Oovemmoit's  efforta 
to  protect  them  during  these  danger- 
ous times,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
East  area. 

So,  I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  en- 
thusiastic support  for  this  funding 
today  on  the  Senate  floor  and.  again, 
let  me  thank  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  the  SenaUn-  from  Texas 
for  the  efforta  that  they  have  made  on 
this  amendment 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  this  be 
done  now.  It  could  not  be  more  timely, 
as  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
stated.  The  problem  is  we  have  so 
many  nuta  that  see  this  take  place,  so 
many  copy-cat  terrorista  that  it  may 
trigger  all  kinds  of  addlti<»ial  attains. 
It  is  terribly  important  that  we  get 
these  armed  air  marshals  onboard  and 
we  get  them  on  as  qul^ly  as  possible 
eq>ecially  toward  airporta  where  we 
have  high  vulnerability  <m  Intema- 
Uonal  flighta 

So  I  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  help. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
moit 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
BBnsBr.  CocmuuT,  snd  Airauws.  I 
have  been  saying  since  the  TWA  hi- 
jacking began  that  we  need  to  bring 
the  marshals  ba^  to  protect  innocent 
American  airline  passengers. 

I  think  it  Is  a  good  amendment— ui^ 
g«itly  needed— and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Smate  has  the  opportunity  to  con- 
sider this  matter  so  expeditiously. 

Air  marshals  are  certainly  not  the 
total  solution  to  the  skyjacklngs  and 
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terrorism,  but  they  will  really  help. 
We  need  to  take  this  kind  of  action  to 
ensure  we  wiU  not  be  victimized  like 

The  Sky  Marshal  Program  was  first 
started  in  reqxmse  to  a  series  of  air- 
craft hijackings  to  Cuba.  The  mar- 
shals helped  end  that  series  of  hijack- 
ings, and  they  will  help  end  this  one. 

I  congratulate  the  authors  of  this 
amendment  for  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  enaetmqit. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  MississlppL 

The  amendment  (No.  362)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendn^ntwas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIUINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caUtherolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwnz).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  managerr-  are  prepared  to  do 
business  but  there  is  no  one  coming 
forth  with  amendments.  I  indicate,  as 
I  did  earlier,  that  there  is  some  hope 
we  can  complete  action  on  this  bill  to- 
morrow, and  maybe  at  a  reasonable 
time  tomorrow.  But  If  not,  every  10, 
20.  or  30  minutes  that  we  lose  today 
will  have  to  be  made  up  tomorrow 
evening.  On  Friday,  we  hope  to  turn  to 
other  matters.  Also  on  Friday  there  is 
some  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
complete  work  about  3  or  3:30  pan.  So 
I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  in  their 
offices  or  within  committees  with 
other  matters— to  come  to  the  floor.  I 
guess  there  must  be  20  or  25  amend- 
ments that  can  still  be  dealt  with. 
Some  may  require  roUcall  votes.  We 
hope  we  do  not  have  to  stay  in  too  late 
this  evening.  But  that  again  will 
depend  on  the  cooperation  the  manag- 
ers have  from  Members  on  both  sides 
who  have  amendments. 

BCr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRZaSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 


tee amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  )n  order  that  we  may  present  an 

amen^ent. 

Th4  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ol|jectl(»i,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  AMBmniBIT  HO.  3«4 

Mr.;  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  im  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  tdt  its  immediate  consideration. 

Thej  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deiic  trill  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Benstor  from  Oregon  (ICr.  Hatpixlo], 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  364. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanknous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out otlJectlon,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  gsge  47,  on  line  19  and  on  page  66  on 
line  Ifl^  strike  the  period  and  ioaert: 

:  Provided  further.  That  the  funds  appro- 
priate4  herein  shall  lapse  on  June  30,  1986 
if  the  agreement  required  herein  for  that 
project  has  not  been  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  I  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
explaita  this  amendment  a  bit.  there 
have  [been  discussions  going  on  with 
the  EMrector  of  the  Office  of  BCanage- 
ment  knd  Budget  concerning  different 
sectlops  of  this  bin.  and  one  very  im- 
portant section— the  one  dealing  with 
water  projects.  Throiigh  these  discus- 
sions |t  has  been  suggested  that  possi- 
bly tills  fencing  language  which  the 
comnHttee  adopted  indicate  that  none 
of  these  monejw  may  be  exi>ended 
until  ^igreement  has  been  woiiced  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whichever 

may  be,  and  that  plan  then  be 

Itted  to  the  Congress.  It  has 
'suggested  that  there  be  some 

a  simset  on  that  title  as  far  as 
worUhg  up  those  agreements.  Sunset 
woulq  affect  the  appropriations  only 
that  Are  made  in  this  bill  to  carry  out 
such  agreements  once  they  have  been 
made!  The  amendment  being  offered 
now  ^ould  be  to  put  a  sunset  of  June 
1986,  la  year  from  now,  on  that  provi- 
sion 4f  those  appropriations.  In  other 
words.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  not 
worked  out  a  cost-sharing  agreement 
on  those  25  projects  in  the  bUl,  then 
the  authority  to  woik  out  that  cost 
sharing  on  those  projects  will  expire; 
that  |s,  June  30.  1986.  The  appropria- 
tions] are  thereby  no  longer  available 
for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  dls- 

wlth  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  be- 
lieve It  is  acceptable. 
MrJ    JOHNSTON     addressed     the 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senaior  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
understand  that  this  amendment  was 
suggested  by  the  Director  of  the 
Offic^  of  Bfanagement  and  Budget, 
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and  it  has  been  accurately  described 
by  Senator  Hattisld. 

That  is,  that  the  authority  to  work 
out  the  atfeonents  as  well  as  the  ap- 
propriatl(^  will  expire  on  the  stated 
date.  But  Ithe  date  is  June  30,  1986. 
which  should  give  sufficient  time  to 
work  out  m  agreement  if  one  is  going 
to  be  woilied  out 

We  also  {understand  that  the  sunset 
does  relate  to  the  i4>propriatlons  as 
well  as  the  authority  to  work  out  the 
agreements,  but  otherwise  does  not 
affect  thebilL  On  that  basis,  we  are 
willing  toaccept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ST|anns.  win  the  senator 
Shield  for  aauesUon? 

Mr.  HA^IELD.  Yes. 

BCr.  STIMNIS.  This  is  the  matter  we 
had  up  a  few  moments  ago  that  relates 
to  the  watyr  projects? 

Mr.  HA'tFlELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
stated  the  {purpose  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  adkl  one  further  word  of  expla- 
nation Just  to  make  certain  that  every- 
one has  a  elear  understanding. 

Let  us  ateiune  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  involved  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has!  worlted  out  a  cost-sharing 
agreement]  on  a  project  related  to  the 
Corps  which  has  been  iu>proved  or  has 
not  been  vetoed  by  the  Congress.  So 
that  is  pn  track. 

The  monej^  aivropriated  in  this  bill 
still  would  be  available  to  carry  out 
that  agreement  on  that  particular 
project. 

But  If  the  Corps,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  has  not  been  able  to 
work  out  a  cost  sharing  on  another 
project,  then  the  monejrs  i^jpropriated 
in  this  blA  to  carry  out  that  project 
would  expire  on  June^,  1986,  because 
an  agreement  had  not  been  worked 
out.  I 

Every  oliher  provision  of  this  section 
remains  ttitact.  It  only  affects  the 
funds  thaii  are  fixed  in  the  language  of 
the  bill  relating  to  the  ability  of  the 
Secretarlee  to  work  out  cost-sharing 
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agreement 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  has  made 
this  very  flear.  On  that  basis,  it  is  ac- 
ceptable t0  the  minority. 

The  PilESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Bfr.  HiVrFIELD.  ttx.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  364)  was 
agreed  to.j 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  r  iconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amen<  ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JO3NST0N.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  1  ly  that  motion  on  the  table. 


J,' 


:j.i  w- 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAIFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  in  order  that  we  may  offer 
another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'  HO.  SS6 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  deslc,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Abomor,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleik  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HAnrxKLBl. 
for  Mr.  AamioR.  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  36S. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  line  23  before  the  semicolon. 
Insert  the  following: 

:  Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $1,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  for  salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  8^>tember  30, 
198S,  shall  be  available  for  official  represen- 
tation expenses  In  connection  with  pro- 
grams to  further  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped individuals  In  the  Federal  service, 
and  for  other  programs  of  the  office. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  which  is 
acceptable.  It  allows  the  Office  of  Per- 
soimel  Management  to  expend  up  to 
$1,000  of  already  aivropriated  funds 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  pro- 
grams to  further  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
for  handicapped  individuals.  As  I 
noted,  this  amendment  is  acceptable 
to  both  sides. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  Senator  Abohoh  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  also  add  that  Senator  Abdmor's 
committee  is  the  committee  of  Juris- 
diction on  this  amendment  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  365)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  be  temporarily 
set  aside  so  that  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgia  may  offer  an  amen^oent 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>o.  sss 

(Purpose:  To  instniet  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture To  Conduct  the  Subject  Stud^ 
from  Within  Available  Funds) 

Mr.  MATTDfOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  conaidCTatlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clei^  will  rowrt 

The  bill  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mattivo- 
LTl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  366. 

Mr.  BIATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the=  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Vnth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  11.  strike  the  entire  line 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Within  available  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  for  any  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary sliall  provide  for  the  EoosxMnic  Re- 
search"; 

And  on  page  6.  line  23,  strike  the  figure 
"1500.000"  and  insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,000". 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Appropriations  Committee 
maricup.  there  was  a  request  for 
$500,000  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  do  a  study  in  reference  to 
trying  to  see  If  past  foreign  policy  had 
an  impact  upon  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  country  or  has  been  very  detri- 
mental to  .the  agricultural  sector, 
which  was  a  very  worthwhile  idea  or 
concept. 

I  have  been  a  long-time  advocate  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended for  consultant  studies  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

I  requested  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  agriculture  appro- 
priations check  to  see  if  we  could  find 
the  money  within  current  funds.  I  be- 
lieve, if  I  am  not  *"firffikfn.  that  they 
can  be  found  within  currratly  appro- 
priated funds  within  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  amendment  basically  Just  says 
that  Instead  of  us  appropriating  the 
$500,000  that  we  not  impropriate  the 
money  but.  instead,  the  money  is 
found  wUhln  available  funds  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  asks 
that  the  language  In  our  bill  currently 
be  changed  to  describe  it  as  such. 

Mr.  CXX:HRAN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  his  careful  work 
in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bllL 
During  the  markup  of  the  bill  in  full 
committee,  the  Senator  irom.  Oeorgia 
raised  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
could  provide  for  the  conduct  of  this 
study  from  available  funds,  or  wheth- 


er it  was  really  necessary  to  appropri- 
ate $500,000  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  other  body  had  directed  that  a 
study  be  conducted  to  determine  eco- 
nomic losses  to  American  farm  produc- 
ers resulting  from  embargoes  on  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products  which 
had  been  imposed  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional foreign  policy.  We  had  added 
language  in  our  subcranmittee  on  agrl- 
cultiire  appropriations  that  would  en- 
large the  scope  of  the  study,  so  that 
we  could  determine  the  best  ways  to 
counteract  the  abrupt  decline  we  have 
seen  in  the  export  successes  of  our 
farm  producers  and  exxmrters. 

As  the  Senate  knows  and  f^ipred- 
ates,  we  have  seen  a  very  dramatic  de- 
cline in  the  sale  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  overseas  markets  this  year.  The 
study  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  an 
effort  to  try  to  determine  through  the 
work  of  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice how  we  can  counteract  that  de- 
cline—not Just  what  is  to  blame,  al- 
though that  is  important.  I  expect,  toe 
some  to  determine. 

Because  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  we  have  re> 
viewed  the  total  appropriations  for  the 
Economic  Research  Service  for  this 
fiscal  year,  and  the  balance  of  the 
commitments  and  obligations  that 
have  been  made.  We  have  found  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  way  to  conduct 
this  study  without  the  need  for  an  ad- 
ditional $500,000. 

The  total  appropriation  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  for  this  year  is 
$45.6  mmion,  and  after  looking  at 
funds  obligated  and  other  commit- 
ments that  are  made,  we  think  that 
because  of  the  supplemental  pay  costs 
that  are  provided  for  tn  this  biU  and 
the  unexpended  balance  that  is  antici- 
pated, there  should  be  ample  fumis. 
something  over  $500,000,  with  which 
this  study  can  be  done. 

Let  me  say.  too.  that  we  hope  the 
study  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  This  Is  not  an  aniro- 
priation  or  a  directive  that  wfll  require 
work  that  goes  beyond  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year.  We  hope  the  woik  can  be 
done  in  a  timely  fashion  and  the  study 
competed  so  we  will  have  the  benefit 
of  the  research. 

tSx.  President.  I  am  willing  to  recom- 
mtaoA  to  the  Senate  that  we  aooc^ 
this  amendment/'  I  again  congratulate 
and  commend  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia for  his  careful  review  of  this  bllL 
He  is  a  valuable  and  important 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  bringing  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiirther  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The    amendment    (No.     366) 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.  IfATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reoonitder  the  vote  by  which 
the  Mnendment  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  tahle. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

IMIfifNl  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
«m«st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRE81DINO  OFFICER.  The 
derk  wm  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ndL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quofumcall  be  rescinded. 

The  FRSBIDING  OmCER.  With- 
out objeetton.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ctmunlt- 
tee  amendment  be  temporarily  set 
aside  so  that  any  other  amendment 
may  be  offered. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJeeUaa?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBmOBR  IKW.  S«T  UtB  S«S 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  me  to  offer  an  amendment, 
that  it  be  made  the  pending  business 
at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
two  managers  may  be  authorized  to 
set  it  aside  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  take  up  other  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  also,  that  I 
may  be  permitted  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  which  is  of 
the  same  nature,  and  that  both 
amendments  may  be  set-aside  fran 
time  to  time  by  unanimous  consent  or 
by  .agreement  of  the  two  managers. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obJecti<m  to  the  request  of  the 
minority  leader?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  roUcall 
votes  on  the  putter  tonight. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
in  ordo*  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
and  the  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  with  one  show  of  seconds,  even 
prior  to  the  reading  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectltm?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  send  the  amendments 
to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  with  one  show  of  seconds,  on 
both  the  first-degree  amendment  and 
the  second-degree  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  seocmd?  There  is  a 
suf f idoit  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered  on 
both  amendments. 

The  amendments  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  VlnlnU  [Mr. 
Bml.  for  hlmidf  tiul  Mr.  Johmroh,  Mr. 
KMonmi,  and  Mr.  Lbaht,  propoMS  an 
anMndment  In  the  flnt  desree  numbered 


it  in  the 


S67an4sni 
numbe^SM. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  that  reading  of  the 
amen<i^ent8  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ota|ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Amendments  are  as  follows: 

I        AimiiiiiT  Na  MT 

Inaert  In  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
Inr 

(a)  Hiere  is  hereby  wtshtiahed  a  national 
mmml^rioo  which  may  be  called  for  oonven- 
ienoe  df  ezpreariOD,  the  Nattooal  Oommls- 
■Ion  on  Iftgilonase  and  Security,  to  conduct 
an  InvMtlsation  and  study  with  respect  to 
the  adsquacy  of  oounterevioaase.  counter- 
inteUnnoe  and  lecurity  acttvlttaa  of  the 
United!  States  in  the  proteetiOD  of  vital 
■ecret  Ql)  defenee .  (3)  foreign  policy,  and  (S) 
tatrnisfmne  Infonnatlon  of  the  United 
States  Mslnst  the  efforts  of  hostile  foreign 
powenjto  obtain  tueh  Infonnatlan.  aa  fur- 
tber  depcHbed  In  lectlon  3  below. 

AMBmairr  No.  398 


(b) 
lution 


At  thte  end  of  tlve  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowinfL 

«  CommlMlon  created  by  this  reso- 
oonslst  of  eight  meinberi.  to  be 
aafoUowK 

to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
nlted  States,  Includinc  one  former 
of  Defense,  one  fwmer  Director 
InteOisence.  and  one  former  Qpe- 
it  to  the  Prealdent  for  National 
Affairs 
to  be  aivotnted  by  the  President 
from  the  malority  Memt>eri 
upon  tlie  rwiommwidatlon  of 
Ity  leader  of  the  fimatti; 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Souite  from  the  minority  Members 
upon  the  reoHnmendatkm  of 
Ity  leader  of  the  Senate; 
!  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
I  of  Representatives  from  the  ma- 
lembers  at  the  House;  and 
i  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
of  Represoitatives  from  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  House  upon  the  reo- 
(xnmeiidatlon  of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ahall 
select  a  chslrmsn  snd  a  vice  chairmsn.  Va- 
cancies in  the  meml>ershlp  of  the  Commis- 
sion snll  not  sff set  the  suthority  of  the  re- 
msinlTw  members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  and  shsll  be  filled  In  the 
ssme  ihsnner  ss  the  original  sivointments 
to  It  are  made. 

(d)  A  malority  of  the  memlters  of  the 
rnrnrnfMlop  shall  constitute  a  quonmi  for 
the  transaction  of  bustnesi,  but  the  Com- 
miasloa  may  sfflz  a  leaaer  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taUng  testimony 
or  depssltlons. 

(e)  Iv  ensble  the  Commission  to  mske  the 
Investigatlm  and  study  authorised  snd  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  Oommlssloo  Is 
authonaed  to  employ  and  fix  Uie  fimirmtti- 
ti(m  o|  such  persons  ss  it  deems  nseessary 
and  aiiiroprlate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
SecUoi  13(c)  below. 

Sac.  13.  The  Commission  is  authorised  to 
bold  hearingi,  take  testimony  and  deposi- 
tions i|nder  oath,  and  to  do  everything  neo- 
esssryjsnd  spinopriate  which  is  authorised 
by  last  to  mske  the  Investlsation  and  study 
spedflfed  In  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

Ssc.  j3.  Without  abridging  In  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Commlaslon 


by  the  preeeiUng  seetiaa.  the  Ooeamissian  is 
suthotlsed  spd  directed  to  make  a  eonplete 
sod  study  whldt  wlU  reveal 
the  fun  teetd  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  nature  and  extent  of  recent  pene- 
tiatiaas  of,  or  efforts  to  penetrate,  the 
United  States  Oovemment  by  hostile  for- 
eign powers  Ito  obtain  the  information  de- 
scribed in  section  1(a): 

(b)  Tbte  exunt  and  adequacy  of  efforts  by 
the  united  States  to  detect  and  protect 
against  such  J 

(c)Thet 
(l)Tbe< 
(3) 
for  security* 

(3)  System^  Involving  the  Iswisnrf  of  such 
cleorsnoes; 

(4)  Security  systems; 


snd  eff ecttveness  of: 

system: 
investlfstloos  ocmducted 


ntePigence  Investigations: 
i  Investigations; 
ats: 

at    Federal    laws,    executive 
,  snd  peUdes: 

prosecutorial  and  expul- 

snd   other   intemationsl 
which  the  Thilted  States  is  a 


(5)  Count 

(6)( 

(7)1 

(8)    Relc 
orders,  ( 

(9) 
slon  policy:! 

(10) 
agreements 
signatory. 

(d)  Such  bther  related  matters  as  the 
Cnmmiwino  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
csrry  out  its  re^MnsIbilltles. 

Ssc.  4.  SuUleet  only  to  other  provisions  of 
this  resolution,  sJl  departments,  sgendes, 
and  other  components,  and  all  officials  and 

'"  '  '  ecs,  of  the  UUted  States  Oov- 

ithorised  and  directed  to: 
and  complete  cooperation 


sssistanee  aa  the  Commls- 
skm  may  request: 

(c)  Provide  such  Information  snd  testimo- 
ny, whether^  st  hearings  or  by  Interview  <»* 
deposition,  ^s  the  Commission  may  request; 

(d)  Providf  aooesB  to  all  records,  wrttlngs. 
documents  apid  other  materials  as  the  Com- 
mission mayirequest 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  t|ie  Commission  when  so  author- 
ised by  the  Commission,  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  sulipoaus  requiring  the  at- 
tendance add  testimony  of  witneases  snd 
the  production  of  inf  ormsticHi  relsting  to  a 
matter  tmdv  Investigation  by  the  Commis- 


sion. Asul 
whom  it 
mationat 
testify, 
the 
quired 
tion  of  the 
place  of  Inl 
whom  a  sul 


may  require  the  person  to 
to  moduoe  such  Infer- 
time  before  such  person  is  to 
attendance  of  witnesses  snd 
of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
sny  plsoe  within  the  Jurisdic- 
^nited  States  at  any  designated 
or  hearing.  A  person  to 
Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  diretAed  may  for  cause  shown  move 
to  enlarge  of  shorten  the  time  of  attendance 
and  testimtey,  may  move  to  quash,  or 
modify  a  subpoena  for  the  production  of  In- 
formation if  it  Is  unreasonable  or  opprea- 
sive.  In  the  fsse  of  a  subpoena  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  ^Ung  a  deposition  upon  oral  ex- 
■wiiMttow  |be  person  to  be  deposed  may 
make  any 
of  the 

(bXl)  hi 
obey  a  sul 
this  sectii 
within  the 
is  directed 
tion.  or  wii 
poaon  is 
nesB.may 
General, 
quiring 
Commission 


permitted  under  rule  36(c) 
Rules  of  Clvfl  Procedure, 
of  contumacy  or  refUial  to 
Issued  to  a  person  under 
court  of  the  United  States 
of  which  the  person 
or  produce  inf orms- 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
resides  or  trsnsscts  busl- 
applicatlon  by  the  Attorney 
to  such  person  sn  order  re- 
person  to  appear  before  the 
or  before  a  member  of  the 


Commission,  or  s  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Onmmlssion  designsted  by  the  rnnmiisiifBi 
for  such  purpose,  there  to  give  testimooy  or 
produce  infbraaattai  relating  to  the  sutter 
under  Investigstion.  ss  required  by  the  sub- 
poens.  Any  f sltare  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  msy  be  punished  l>y  the  court  ss  a 
contempt  therecrf. 

(3)  The  CoBsmission  Is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  rule 
SKaXS)  of  the  FMeral  Rules  of  CivO  Proce- 
dure. 

(e)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  In  a  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  liusiiieaB. 

Sac.  6.  A  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Jurisdictioo  in  wliich  testimony  of  a 
person  held  In  custody  Is  sought  liy  the 
Commission  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  is  held  in  custody,  may, 
upon  spplicstiop  tqr  the  Attorney  Oenersl. 
issue  s  writ  of  hsbess  corpus  sd  tesUficsn- 
dum  requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  liefare  the  Commissioa.  or 
before  s  member  of  the  Commisskm  or  s 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
Igiisted  l>y  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Ssc.  7.  The  Commissioa  Is  sn  sgency  of 
the  United  Ststes  for  the  purpose  of  psrt  V 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Ssc.  8.  (a)  Process  and  papers  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  rescdution  may  be  served  In 
perscm.  by  registered  or  certified  mail,  by 
telegraph,  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  residence  or  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  of  the  person  required  to  lie  served. 
When  service  Is  by  registered  or  certified 
man,  <H-  by  telegraph,  the  return  post  office 
receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  Shall 
be  proof  of  service.  Otherwise,  the  verified 
return  l>y  the  individual  making  service,  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  of  service. 

(b)  A  witness  summoned  pursusnt  to  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  the  ssme  fees  snd 
mfleage  as  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  snd  a  witneas  whose 
d^Msitlon  Is  taken  and  the  person  takhig 
the  ssme  shall  severslly  be  entttled  to  the 
ssme  fees  ss  sre  paid  for  lOce  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Ssc.  9.  (a)  The  investigative  activities  of 
Uie  Commission  are  dvfl  or  criminal  law  en- 
forcement activities  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 553si(bX7)  of  title  B,  United  States 
CodK.  except  that  section  553a(cXS)  shaD 
apply  after  the  termliution  of  the  Comsais- 


Ocanalttee  Act  (5  U.8.C.  App.  10(d)),  shaU 
be  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  (3om- 


(b)  The  Commission  is  s  Government  au- 
thority, and  an  investigation  conducted  tty 
the  Commlssian  is  a  law  enforcement  in- 
quiry, for  the  purposes  of  the  Rl^t  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1078  (13  VS.C.  3401 
et  seq.).  Any  delay  authorised  by  court 
order  in  the  notice  required  under  that  Act 
shall  not  exceed  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
Including  sny  extension  thereof.  Notwith- 
standlng  a  dday  authorised  by  court  order, 
if  the  (Commission  elects  to  publicly  disclose 
the  information  In  heartngi  or  othowise.  it 
shsll  give  notice  required  under  the  Ri^t 
to  Flnsndal  Privacy  Act  a  reasonable  time 
in  advance  of  such  disclosure. 

Sb&  10.  Conduct.  whiiA  if  directed  sgatnst 
s  United  States  attorney  would  violate  sec- 
tion 111  or  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  shall,  if  directed  against  s  member  of 
the  Commission  Iw  subject  to  the  same  pun- 
ishments ss  sre  provided  by  such  sectims 
for  such  conduct 

Ssc  11.  The  functions  of  the  President 
under  section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 


13.  (a)  The  rniniiilsslisi  shaU  adopt 
and  procedures  (1)  to  govern  its  pro- 
feedings;  (3)  to  provide  for  the  sscurity  of 
records,  docusacnts.  inf ormatkn.  snd  ether 
matetlsis  in  its  curtody  snd  of  iU  prooeed- 
incK  (8)  to  pRvent  unsothorised  diseiasure 
of  infonsstloo  snd  aasterials  disclosed  to  it 
In  the  course  of  ita  inquiry;  (4)  to  provide 
the  right  to  counsel  to  sQ  witnesses  exsai- 
Ined  pursusnt  to  subpoena:  snd  (B)  to 
sooord  the  fuU  protection  of  sU  rl^ts  se- 
cured snd  guaranteed  by  the  Ooostltutian 
of  the  United  Ststes. 

(b)  No  infonnatlon  in  the  passesBion  of 
the  Commissioa  shsll  be  disclosed  by  sny 
member  or  employee  of  the  Oooualsrian  to 
any  person  who  is  not  a  member  or  eniidoy- 
eeof  the  OoeunlaBian.  exoqH  as  authorised 
Ity  the  Cwnmisslcp  snd  by  Isw. 

(c)'The  term  "employee  of  the  CoomilB- 
■ion"  mesns  a  person  (1)  iriiose  servlees 
have  been  retained  by  the  CommiBslan.  (3) 
who  hss  been  spfrtflrslly  '<*-*g*"*r'  by  the 
rwnmiarion  ss  suthorised  to  have  seeess  to 
infotmatian  in  the  posaeasioa  of  the  Com- 
missioa. .sod  (3)  who  hss  aiuiiil  in  writing 
and  under  oath  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Ooramisslan.  the  provisloas  of  this  reso- 
lutloo.  snd  othCT  provlsiaas  of  law  relsting 
to  the  noDdisdosure  of  Infonnatlan- 

Sac.  13.  The  Onmmissino  shall  make  a 
fliud  report  of  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion.  together  with  its  flndingi  snd  its  ree- 
ommendatlaas  to  the  President  sod  to  the 
Qmgreaa,  at  the  earUest  possible  date,  but 
no  later  than  Msreh  1,  1987.  The  Oonmis- 
■kn  may  also  sobaatt  sudi  interim  reports 
as  it  considers  appropriate.  After  aubBBisBlon 
of  its  final  report,  the  ConmiiBsion  shaU 
have  three  calendar  months  to  dose  its  sf - 
fairs,  and  on  the  explratloa  of  such  three 
calendar  months  shsll  cease  to  exist. 

Ssc.  14.  There  sre  authotiaed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  flsesl  yesr  ending  Septonber 
SO,  1086,  sudi  sums  ss  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  sctlvittes  of  the  OcmmisBkn. 

BCr.  HATFIEU>.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  theahwnee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wm  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reaclnde<L 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob jeetifm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Vbett  now  be 
a  period  for  the  traoMction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  6:46  pjn.  with  statements  lim- 
ited thereto  to  8  mtoutes  each. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENDATION  OF  WORLD 
RECORD  SKIING  ATTEMPT  BY 
JIMMIE  HEUGA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Souitor  Muixowsxi,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  oondderation. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolutiim  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  (derk  read 
asfollowK 

A  resdutioo.  (&  Res.  184).  to  rtm^rKsmA 
the  world  record  skttng  sttcmpt  in  Alssks  to 
benefit  the  Asamle  Heuga  Center  by  the 
Jinunie  Heuga  r 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectloo  to  Uie  present  condd- 
eratkm  of  the  resolutkm? 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  oooskler  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MURKOW8KL  Mr.  Preddent. 
it  is  my  honor  today  to  Jota  with  the 
dirtingiiished  senior  Senator  from  my 
State.  Senator  Siavaaa.  to  voosor  the 
following  resolution  \  niusilin  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  commending  and 
congratulating  the  members  of  the 
jlmmle  Heuga  express  ■"H  fpfrtnlly 
team  raptdn  Jlmmle  Heuga  oa  thdr 
world  recordbreaktog  feat  on  June  1. 
19S5.  on  the  moimtalns  of  the  Chu- 
gach  Range  to  Alaska. 

Their  achievement  of  skltog  for  over 
1  mfluon  vertical  feet  (hirtog  a  24-honr 
period  is  not  only  a  momentous  out, 
but  also  a  more  than  fitting  tribute  to 
the  example  of  Ammie  "iig^ 

Jlmmle's  ability  to  overcome  his 
physicsl  challenges  and.  throu^  dedi- 
caticm  and  hard  work,  to  achieve  ev- 
erything he  has  (tone  to  the  last  few 
years  was  undoubtedly  a  signifleant 
dement  of  the  mottvatioa  tor  the 
Jlmmle  Heuga  express  to  push  itself  to 
the  limit— and  surpass  peaks  of 
achievement  never  before  reached. 

In  addition.  I  would  note  that  this 
resoluti(m  takes  podtive  note  of  the 
mod  worthwhile  objective  of  this 
achievement,  xuunely  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Jimmie  Heuga  Center  to  Colorado, 
a  nonprofit  medleal  reaeardi  orgaoba- 
titm  which  Jinmile  created  to  help  to 
the  reanlmati<m  of  the  physically 
challenged.  I  Joto  with  my  ooDeagoea 
to  the  Senate  to  expressing  the  hope 
that  it  has  successfully  raised  the  $1 
mOllon  to  sumort  it  was  seeking 
through  this  world  record-breaking 
skiing  achievement 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  avpat- 
tunity  to  congratulate  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  team:  Jean-Claude  Ktlly, 
PhD  Mahre.  BiUy  Kidd.  FTans  Sam- 
mer.  Bertiard  Russi.  Jan  Hden.  Steve 
Lathrop.  Lelf  Grevle.  and  Mike  Hal- 
stead,  all  of  whom  set  an  example  of 
unselfishness  and  a  commitment  to 
both  excellence  and  to  hetotog  others 
which  we  migtait  an  emulate. 

In  addition,  I  wtMild  note  that  Sena- 
tor Siavaas  deserves  amsidershle 
credit  since  he  was  the  one  who  tovlt- 
ed  the  ^nminie  Heuga  express  to  come 
to  Alaska  for  this  endeavor,  and  also 
since  he  and  his  able  staff  have  been 
woiktog  with  the  express  for  some 
time  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
world  recordbreaktog  skiing  achieve- 
ment 
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nnally.  I  would  note  that  this  tre- 
mendous effort  has  already  received 
the  commendation  of  President 
Reagan  in  a  letter  he  sent  to  the  team 
Ml  May  30. 1985.  the  text  of  which  fol- 
lows: 

Omgratulatiom  to  Jlinmie  Heugm  and  his 
team  of  world  dsas  aklen.  Throuch  your 
spirit  of  hard  woric.  dedication,  and  darinc. 
you  have  set  a  grand  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  when  people  reach  out  to 
help  oUaer  people.  Nancy  and  I  salute  your 
efforts.  Tour  "can-do"  spirit  of  involvement 
is  making  this  world  a  better  place.  Signed 
Ronald  Reagan. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  once 
again  that  It  wlU  be  most  appropriate 
for  the  Senate,  through  this  resolu- 
tion, to  express  Its  admiration  and 
well-deserved  congratulations  to  the 
jlmmle  Heuga  express  for  a  Job  well 
done.  Jimmle  Heuga  and  his  team  are 
truly  world  record  holders  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  184)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  f  oUows: 

SSHATB  RSSOLUnOR  IM 

Whereas  on  June  1,  1985.  the  Jlmmle 
Heuga  EkpresB,  consisting  of  nine  wortd 
dass  sUen.  including  Olymiric  champions 
Jean-Claude  Killy.  Billy  Kidd.  PhO  llahte. 
FTana  Klammer.  and  Bernard  Ruasl.  team 
organiKTB  Jan  Helen.  Steve  Lathrop.  Leli' 
Grevle.  and  Mike  Halsi.fad.  and  team  cap- 
tain ^mmle  Heuga  achieved  a  world  record 
of  akilng  (me  mllUan  vertical  feet  te  a  single 
twenty-four  hour  period  on  the  mountains 
of  the  Chugach  Range  in  the  State  of 


Whereas,  team  captain  Jlmmle  Heuga, 
who  w<m  the  bronze  medal  in  the  1M4 
Olympic  slalom  event  and  competed  in  the 
1968  Olympics  despite  having  contracted 
multiple  sclerosis,  has  set  a  sterling  example 
for  others  through  the  spirit  of  hard  work 
and  dedication  in  overcoming  physical  chal- 
lenges snd  keeping  physically  active: 

Whereas  the  success  and  ability  of  .nmmle 
Heuga  to  continue  to  be  physicaUy  active 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Jlmmle  Heuga 
Center,  which  researches  the  benefits  of, 
and  administers,  goal-oriented  programs 
iMsed  on  exercise,  nutrition,  and  self-moti- 
vation for  the  treatment  of  persons  chsl- 
lenged  by  disease  or  trauma;  and 

Wh»eas  through  the  sponsorship  of  the 
world  record  attempt  by  the  Jlmmle  Heuga 
■kpress.  funds  were  raised  for  the  Jlmmle 
Heuga  Center,  a  nmprof  it  medical  research 
organisation  devoted  to  the  reanimatlon  of 
the  physically  challenged:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Re$olved.  Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  commend  the 
partidpanta  in  the  Jlmmle  Heuga  Express 
for  the  world  record,  skiing  achievement 
which  resulted  In  the  raising  of  funds  for 
the  Jlmmle  He«iga  Center  in  order  to  treat 
the  physically  challenged  through  reanlma- 
tion. 

Sk.  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Jlmmie  Heuga  Center. 


Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconalller  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  pTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  Ion  the  table. 

The  tiotlon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  (o. 


June  19,  1985 


NATI0I7AL  OCEANIC  AND  AT- 
MOSI'HERIC  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTSORIZATION 

ysx.  POLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
)us  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  tufn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Ifo.  1S3,  S.  MO. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUlfbe  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Assistant  legislative  cleA  read 
as  f oUo  ra: 

A  bill  la  990).  to  consolidate  snd  sutbor- 
ize  progiam  support  snd  certain  ocean  and 
coastal  I  rograms  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tl<m'.'  0(  eanlc  and  Atmoaplieric  Adminlstra- 
ti<m  und  V  the  Department  of  Coouneroe. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o  )iectlon  to  the  present  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill? 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceed  ed  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  E>RE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questloa  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKimifBRT  no.  3S» 

(PunxiMt  To  provide  for  reimbursement  for 
costs  of  creating  or  publishing  charts  of 
the  Nulonal  Ooouiic  snd  Atmospheric 
Adminsitratlon) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendi»ent  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senatoi^  Damtobth  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Presiding  officer.  The 

clerk  wil  report 

The  4nistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f ollofra: 

The  S^iator  from  Kansss  [Mr.  Dole],  for 
Mr.  OAfroKTB.  proposes  an  amendment 
numberad  SS9. 

LE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
MB  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  Ithe  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ^RESromO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^ion.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  11.  Insert  "(a)"  immediate- 
ly befon  "There",  and  insert  the  following 
immedia  ely  after  line  23: 

(bXl)  (Section  1307  of  UUe  44.  United 
States  Obde,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"11307.  National  OeeuUc  and  Ataoaphcric  AS- 
mlniatiStion:  eharta.  lalc  and  dlstributton 

"(aXl)    All    aeronautical    and    nautical 
charts,  tide  and  tidal  current  tables,  tidal    "1307. 
current  ,chsrts,   coast   pilots,    water   level 
products  and  associated  daU  bases  (nautical 


and  aeronautlBal  products)  created  or  pub- 
lished by  the  [National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminl^ratlon  shaD  he  sold  at  such 
prices  ss  thesecretsry  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  snnaally.  in  soocwdanoe  with  the 
provisions  of  ^is  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shsll  publish  [annually  the  prices  at  which 
nautical  and  aeronautical  products  are  sold 
to  the  putdic.  { 

"(2XA)  Sul^ect  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragrapb.  the  prices  of  nautical  and 
aeronautical  ikoducU  may  be  increased  over 
a  period  of  n^  less  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  so  ss 
to  recover  al  cosU  attributable  to  daU 
based  manacfment.  compilation,  printing, 
and  distribution  of  such  products.  The 
prices  of  such  products  may  be  maintained 
to  recover  all  I  such  cosU  thereafter.  At  the 
end  of  such  period  and  every  three  years 
thereafter,  th*  Seoetary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  t|ie  effect  of  imposing  or  main- 
taining such  ibereased  prices,  inelndlns  sny 
Impact  on  air  gnd  marine  safety. 

"(B)  The  Setavtary  shall  adjust  the  prices 
of  nautical  or  jaeronautical  products  in  such 
msnner  ss  is  aecesaary  to  avoid  any  adverse 
Impact  on  air  and  marine  safety  attribuU- 
ble  to  the  priixs  specified  In  subparsgrvih 
(A)  of  this  psiagraph. 

"(3)  This  aedtlon  shsll  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  establishment  of  any  price  for  a 
nautical  or  aeronautical  i»t>duct  where,  in 
the  judgment;  of  the  Secretary,  furnishing 
of  that  produot  to  a  recipient  Is  a  reaaonable 
exchange  for  voltmtary  contribution  of  In- 
formation by  the  recipient  to  a  program  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(b)  Fees  collected  from  the  sale  of  nauti- 
cal or  aeronautical  products  under  this  sec- 
tion and  from  any  Uoenstng  of  such  prod- 
ucts which  Is  permitted  uixler  any  other 
provision  of  Ikw  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  fund  of  the  United 
States  Tressury. 

"(c)  The  Seoretary  may  distribute  nautical 
and  aeronautic  products—         

"(1)  without  charte  to  each  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  International  organisation  with 
whjlch  the  S^sretary  or  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agenby  has  an  agreement  for  ex- 
change of  these  products  without  cost;  and 

"(S)  at  prlcss  which  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes, to  thej  departments  and  officers  of 
the  United  States  requiring  them  for  offi- 
cial use. 

"(d)  The  feis  provided  for  In  this  section 
are  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  costs  of 
creating.  pubuBhlng  or  distributing  aeronau- 
tical and  nautical  products  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  lAtmoapberic  Administration. 
The  oolleetloa  of  fees  authwisad  by  this 
section  sliaU  not  alter  or  expand  any  duty 
or  liability  of  the  United  States  under  exist- 
ing law  for  th*  perfoimance  of  functions  for 
which  fees  ar*  coUectM.  nor  shall  the  col- 
lection of  feci  constitute  an  express  or  Im- 
pllad  undertaking  by  the  United  States  to 
perform  sny  ^vlty  in  a  certain  manner.". 

(3)  The  Iteii  relating  to  section  1307  in 
the  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  ■  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration:  charts,  sale 
sBd  distribution.". 


June  19, 1985 
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Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  today  8.  990.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoq>herk:  Administra- 
tion [NOAAl.  The  bill  authorizes  i«>- 
propriations  for  2  years,  capping  the 
1986  authorization  level  at  the  1985  ap- 
propriations level  and  allowing  a  4.5- 
percent  increase  for  fiscal  yeir  1987. 
These  authorization  levels  are  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  reflect  the  need  to  restrain 
Government  q)ending  while  stin  pro- 
viding essential  governmental  services. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  funds  for 
overall  support  of  NOAA's  diversified 
atmospheric  and  oceanic  programs.  It 
funds  NOAA's  overall  executive  man- 
agement and  administration  as  well  as 
its  marine  fleet  operations,  its  aircraft 
services  and  the  activities  of  the  Nar 
tlonal  Advisory  Conynittee  on  Oceans 
and  AtmoqDhere. 

Title  n  of  S.  990  funds  important 
ocean  and  coastal  programs  including 
those  relating  to  ocean  dumping  and 
pollution  carried  out  under  the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  and  the  National  Ocean  Pollution 
Planning  Act.  It  also  provides  funds  for 
programs  associated  with  development 
of  ocean  minerals  and  broad  based 
ocean  and  climate  research  activities. 
Funds  are  also  provided  for  coordina- 
tion of  interagency  research  and  the 
prediction  and  proviai<m  of  data  con- 
cerning tides,  currents,  and  other  ma- 
rine variables.  Finally,  authorization  is 
provided  for  NOAA'S  mviping.  chart- 
ing, and  geodesy  functions. 

I  am  also  offering.  Mr.  President,  two 
amendments  to  S.  990.  one  relating  to 
NOAA's  charts  and  maps  and  the  other 
relating  to  the  need  to  accommodate 
any  pay  raises  within  the  authorizatiim 
levels. 

The  first  amendment  adds  a  para- 
graph to  section  206  of  S.  990  to  author- 
ize NOAA  to  recover  a  greater 
prtqiortion  of  \3m  actual  costs  of  the 
charts  and  maps  it  sells  to  the  public 

Existing  law  now  limits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  setting  prices 
that  recover  only  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution costs  of  producing  the  nauti- 
cal and  aeronautical  charts  and  maps 
NOAA  sells.  The  amendment  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  increase  the  price 
so  as  to  recover  the  costs  of  necessary 
data  base  management  and  compila- 
tion as  well.  Under  the  amen<tanent.  it 
is  estimated  that  the  price  of  a  nauti- 
cal chart  wiU  increase  from  $5.50  to 
$14.  The  full  costs  of  data  acquisition 
will  continue  to  be  funded  from  gener- 
al revenues.  Thus,  the  taxpayers  will 
still  be  funding  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  $25  total  cost  of  producing 
such  a  chart. 

This  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  during  its 
markup  of  S.  990  in  response  to  the 
administration's  request  for  such  legis- 


lation. We  delayed  action  on  the 
matter  so  that  we  could  discuss  certain 
aspects  further  and  develop  a  consen- 
sus. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this 
amendment  reflects  that  consensus.  It 
requires  that  the  prices  be  increased 
over  a  period  of  no  less  than  8  years  so 
as  to  provide  a  gradual  phase-in  of  the 
increases.  In  addition,  it  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  adjust  the 
prices  to  avoid  any  adverse  impact  on 
air  and  Auurtne  safety  that  is  attributa- 
ble to  those  increased  prices.  In  stunt. 
It  is  a  reaaonable  and  carefully  crafted 
measure  designed  to  recover  more  of 
the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  from  those 
who  actually  use  and  benefit  from 
NOAA's  charts  and  maps. 

The  second  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
deat,  adds  a  new  section  105  to  S.  990 
relating  to  salary,  pay.  and  benefits 
for  NOAA  onployees.  It  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  salary  and  related  ex- 
penses to  enaUe  NOAA  to  carry  out 
its  programs  at  the  current  levels. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  overall 
freeze  of  current  programs.  In  its  rec- 
ommendations for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations to  NOAA,  the  Apiwopria- 
tions  Committee  has  taken  good  ad- 
vantage of  deficit  reduction  measures 
and  other  economies  in  accommodat- 
ing the  recent  pay  raise.  While  I  would 
hope  that  similar  economies  will  be 
feasible  in  the  future,  they  may  not  be 
and  we  have  therefore  provided  au- 
thorization for  such  appropriations  if 
they  are  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee unanimously  ordered  S.  990  re- 
ported and  the  two  amendments  I 
have  offered  reflected  a  consensus.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant authorization  measure. 

The  "^ItESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  delate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dahtokth]. 


(No.    869)    was 


The    amendment 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HENI2S.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBHimBIT  m.  STO 

(Purpose:  Provide  authorisation  of  appro- 
priations for  salary,  pay  and  other  em- 
ployee benefit  authorised  by  law) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  DAHrosTH  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


The  Senatm-  tma.  Kansss  [Mr.  Dols],  for 
Mr.  Dasfosth.  proposes  sn  amendment 
numbered  370. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  rtigpMMHKi 
with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  insert  the  f  (dlowing  immediate- 
ly after  line  4: 


aujUTT.  FAT  aas  biplot^  i 
lOS.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  OoBuneroe 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminlatratian  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams at  current  levels  su^  sums  ss  may  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  sslsry.  pay.  and 
other  emidoyee  benefits  authorised  by  law 
for  fiscal  yean  19M  and  1987. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  tax  the  amend- 
ment? If  not.  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Bfissouri  [Mr.  DamfokthI. 

The  amendment  (No.  370)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  S.  990 
authorizes  aivroprlations  for  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mlnistraticm  [NOAA]  located  within 
the  Department  of  Ccmunerce.  The 
bQl  provides  authorizations  for  Execu- 
tive Administration  and  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Programs  for  fiscal  years  1986 
and  1987.  This  legislation  is  consistent 
with  the  budgets  passed  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 
I  would  now  like  to  focus  my  remarks 
on  a  few  key  programs  that  are  au- 
thorized in  this  legislation. 

S.  990  authorizes  title  n  of  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  [MPRSAl.  Titie  n  as- 
signs NOAA  the  respcoslbility  to  de- 
vel(q>  and  assess  scientific  techniques 
to  define  and  quantify  the  degradiatioo 
of  the  marine  environment.  Important 
ocean  research  activities,  such  as  the 
Puget  Sound  regional  pollution 
project  will  continue  under  this  biU. 
NOAA  conducts  applied  research  and 
assessments  of  the  consequences  of 
contaminants  on  coastal  and  estuarine 
environmental  quality.  The  effect  of 
toxic  compounds  on  fish  populations  is 
an  example  of  the  worii  which  has 
been  completed  in  environmentally 
vulnerable  areas  such  as  Puget  Sound. 
Furthermore,  the  results  of  the  re- 
gional poUution  research  efforts  car- 
ried out  In  Puget  Sound  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  pro- 
vided scientific  data  to  help  guide 
local.  State  and  Federal  officials  in  the 
water  regulatory  process. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act 
[NOPPAl.  NOPPA  provides  Pfederal 
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intencency  p<*""<"g  to  insure  that  re- 
aeajrch.  development  and  monitoring 
■ctivltteB  related  to  marine  pollution 
are  carried  out  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. The  Natfauial  Marine  Pollution 
Program  Plan  ia  currently  under  revi- 
sion, the  recommendations  put  forth 
will  aid  us  in  addressing  the  ccanplez 
and  controversial  issues  associated 
with  marine  pollution. 

S.  990  provides  funds  for  NOAA-wide 
executive  direction  and  administra- 
tion, including  satellite  and  atmos- 
pheric, ocean  and  coastal  programs, 
^wdfically.  this  legislation  will  con- 
tinue support  of  the  NOAA  facilities 
located  in  Seattle  as  well  as  other  in- 
stallations in  Washington  State. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  attempted  to 
balance  the  needs  of  the  agency 
against  the  fiscal  constraints  under 
which  we  are  all  openUing  and  I 
stitmgly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
&990. 

Mr.  HOLUNOa  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  with  Senators  Dahvobth.  Pack- 
woos.  and  Goaroir  in  urging  the  Sen- 
ate's approval  of  S.  990.  which  author- 
ises a  number  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration's 
[NOAA]  ocean  and  coastal  programs 
as  well  as  general  program  support  for 
the  agency.  This  bill  represents  one  of 
a  series  of  bills  which  together  consoli- 
date the  authorisation  of  NOAA. 

The  NOAA  programs  included  in 
this  legislation  are  vital  for  the  effi- 
cient management  and  development  of 
our  ocean  and  coastal  resources.  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  our  financial  com- 
mitment cannot  be  stronger,  but  It  ia 
essential  that  our  Nation's  massive 
deficits  be  eliminated.  This  reauthor- 
isation  bill,  which  Imposes  a  freese  on 
qiendlng  for  these  programs,  sets  the 
fiscal  year  19M  authorisation  level  at 
the  fiscal  year  198S  appropriation  level 
and  allows  a  4.5-percent  increase  in  au- 
thorisation in  1987.  Funding  at  these 
levels  wiU  enable  the  agency  to  contin- 
ue its  essential  activities  and  maintain 
the  standard  of  professional  excel- 
lence it  has  achieved. 

A  variety  of  NOAA's  marine  activi- 
ties are  Included  in  this  reauthorisa- 
tion  bllL  Through  the  mapping  and 
charting  program.  NOAA  expects  to 
issue  2.4  million  copies  of  the  970  dif- 
ferent nautical  charts  they  "T^lntrf^ln 
These  charts  cover  some  2.5  million 
square  miles  of  the  ocean  and  provide 
essential  information  to  recreational, 
commercial,  and  national  security  in- 
terests. In  addition,  by  prejMring  aero- 
nautical charts  for  the  National  Alr- 
spmce  System.  NOAA  services  private, 
ocanmercial.  and  military  pilots,  as 
well  ss  air  traffic  controUers.  and  the 
Federal  Avlatkm  Administration. 

The  National  Ocean  PoUution  Plan- 
ning Act  requires  NOAA  to  coordinate 
Federal  Marine  Pollution  Research, 
Development  and  Monitoring  Pro- 
grams. As  a  part  of  this  program,  a  5- 
year  national  plan  is  prepared  by  the 


Marine  PoUution  Program  Office. 
This  plan  reviews  national  needs  and 
priorities,  evaluates  ongoing  Federal 
activities,  and  recmnmends  needed 
action.' A  new  plan  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  and  sent  to  Congress  in 
September  of  this  year. 

In  tpe  Ocean  Research  Program. 
NOAAj  conducts  fundamental  marine 
resean^  which  enhances  our  basic  un- 
derstsjidlng  of  the  ocean  environment. 
As  a  pfut  of  this  program.  NOAA  in- 
tends lo  initiate  the  Fisherles-Ooean- 
ograpqy  Coordinated  Investigations 
[FOCI]  in  fiscal  year  1986.  This  study 
wUl  bnbrove  our  ability  to  understand 
and  predict  the  effects  of  environmoi- 
tal  variability  on  commercial  fishery 
resources.  This  should  lead  to  more  ef- 
ficient management  of  our  major  com- 
merda)  fisheries. 

Unddr  the  Ocean  Services  Program. 
NOAAlhas  been  woiting  to  unify  its 
appros^  for  providing  marine  prod- 
ucts ai|d  services.  The  goal  of  this  uni- 
fied att>roach  is  to  Improve  the  collec- 
tion olTocean  data,  the  preparation  of 
national  and  regional  ocean  products, 
and  the  delivery  of  this  information  to 
the  puftdlc.  Several  alternatives  for  In- 
formation dissemination  are  currently 
being  ^plored. 

The  programs  I  have  discussed  are 
only  a  few  of  the  important  activities 
reauthorized  under  this  lei^ 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support 

itlOIL 

'ACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  S. 
loiiisee  appropriations  for  gen- 
support  of  the  National 
and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion [I^OAAl  as  weU  as  certain  of  its 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Programs  for  2 
years.  By  freesing  fiscal  year  1986 
fimding  levels  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 
~  ,tions  level  and  allowing  only 
increase  for  1987.  the  bill 
a  responsible  balance  be- 
e  necessary  restraints  on  Fed- 
dlng  and  the  continuation  of 
programs  that  benefit  the 
Nation. 

The  continuation  of  NOAA's  ocean 
and  (festal  programs  are  especially 
imporamt  to  Oregon  and  other  States 
that  depend  upon  the  productivity  and 
integrity  of  the  ocean,  lakes,  and 
environments.  These  programs 
include  mapping  and  charting,  ocean 
service^  ranging  from  technical  prod- 
ucts f (f*  safe  navigation  to  assessments 
of  the, impacts  of  human  activities  on 
ocean  land  coastal  environments,  end 
wide-ringing  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
searchi 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  supporting  S.  990. 

The  bill,  ss  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.990 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Rejtret  ntoHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ameriek  in  Congreu  auembUd,  That  this 


Act  may  be 
sod  At 
Support  Aut 
TITLE  1 


June  19, 1985 

ss  the  "Nstkmal  Oceanic 
Admlnistrstkm  ProgTsm 
I  Act". 
-PROORAM  SUPPORT 


KUDuuTivs  Kaacnoa  un  ajmuhsikatioii 
Sac.  101.  I^oe  sre  aatbarised  to  be  sp- 
propriated  tO|  the  Depsrtmeot  of  Commeroe 
to  enable  the  Nstlansl  Oceanic  and  Atmoa- 
pheric  Artmtijtetratlon  to  carry  out  Its  exec- 
utive direction  and  admlnistrattve  duties 
under  law.  $47,954,000  for  OKal  year  1986 
and  «50,111.9M  for  timaX  year  1907.  Mooeya 
appropriated  nursoant  to  this  authorlsatlrai 
shall  be  useq  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  executive  I  dlrectton  and  administration 
qMdfled  by  fthe  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
clarify  the  status  and  benefits  of  oommls- 
■kmed  offloeiii  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  I  Administration,  and  tor  other 
purpoeei".  aiknoved  Oeoember  91,  1970  (33 
VAC.  867-1  M  seq.),  and  any  other  law  in- 
volving such'  duties.  Such  duties  include 
manasement,  administrative  support,  re- 
tired pay  of  JMatlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Admttiistration  commlMioned  offl- 
oeiB.  and  policy  devdopment 


MAsanii 


■VIC 


Sbc.  103.  Ifiere  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  th4  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adm^ilstration  to  carry  out  its 
marine  aeiVlces  duties  under  law, 
$04386,000  ifor  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$87 JOS J70  far  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  authorisation 
shall  Ite  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  marine  seimoes  specified  by  the  Act  enti- 
tted  "An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  th^  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
and  for  otheij  purposes",  approved  August  8. 
1947  (33  VJOJC.  8S3a  et  seq.),  and  any  other 
lav  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude ship  Operations,  maintenance,  and 
support. 


|U>CaARI 

Sic.  103.  lliere  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  air- 
craft service^  duties  under  law,  $13,744,000 
for  fiscal  r^  1988  and  $13,317,480  for  fiscal 
year  1987.  Mfneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorisation  shall  be  used  to  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  aircraft  services 
vedfied  by  ihe  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to  in- 
the  Sffidracy  and  reduce  the  ex- 
of  thcj  Signal  Corps  of  the  Army,  and 
Weather  Service  to  the  De- 
iture",  approved  October 
311  et  seq.),  snd  any  other 
such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
perations,   maintenance,   and 


to  transfer 
partment  of 
1,1890  (18  n. 
law  invol^ 
dude  ship 
support 


lunoiiAL  *>visoBT  coMmms  on  ocbahs 

AMDAmO 


Sic.  104.  Ppr  the  purpose  of  mahling  the 
National  Occ  inlc  and  Atmospheric  Adminii- 
tration  to  cai  ry  out  its  duties  under  the  Na- 
tional Advisiry  Committee  on  Oceana  and 
Atmovhere  let  of  1977  (33  U.fi.C.  857-13  et 
seq.),  there  $re  authorised  to  be  vpropri- 
ated  to  the  Department  of  Commeroe 
$030,000  tm  fiscal  year  1988  and  $858,350 
for  fiscal  year  1987. 


SAUunr,  SAT,  urn  wMnjora  sewswts 
Sbc.  105.  Ihere  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
proiviated  tq  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  mable  tb4  National  Oceanic  sod  Atmos- 
pheric Admii  ilstration  to  csiry  out  its  pro- 
grams at  cun  ent  levels  such  sums  as  may  be 
neceanry  to  accommodate  salary,  pay,  and 
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other  employee  benefits  authorised  by  law    Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 

for  fiscal  years  1988  and  1987.  ocean  service  duties  under  Uw,  $M,314]6oo 

TITLE  n-SELBCTED  OCEAN  AND  for  fisoal  year  1900  and  $31,238,130  for  fiscal 

COASTAL  PROORAMS  year  1907.  Mooeys  sppropriated  pursuant  to 

this  authorisstkm 


I 
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Sac.  301.  For  the  purpose  of  — ««Mh^|f  x^^ 
Natkmal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  Its  duties  under  title  n 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Resesrch,  snd 
Ssnctuaries  Act  of  1973  <33  UAC.  1441  et 
seq.),  there  are  authorised  to  be  apmopri- 
ated  to  the  Department  of  Commeroe 
$10,635,000  for  fiscal  year  1986  snd 
$11,113,576  for  fiscal  year  1987. 
MATioiiAL  oaAM  roLLunoM  puunmio  ACT  or 

1»TS 

Sac.  203.  For  the  purpose  of  •whutu  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  its  duties  under  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Follutimi  Planning  Act  of  1978 
(33  VAC.  1701  et  seq.).  there  sre  authorised 
to  be  VKUopriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  $3,571,000  for  fiscal  year  1900 
and  $3,731,896  for  fiscal  year  1907. 
■OKLiviiio  luann  sssouscss 

Sac.  203.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
nonlivtaig  marine  resource  duties  undo-  law, 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1906  and  $^090,000 
for  fiscal  year  1987.  Moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  authorisation  shall  be  used 
to  fund  those  duties  relating  to  nonliving 
marine  resources  specified  by  the  Act  enti- 
tied  "An  Act  to  define  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Coast  snd  Geodetic  Survey, 
snd  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  8, 
1947  (33  UAC.  88Sa  et  seq.),  snd  sny  other 
law  involving  such  duties.  Such  duties  in- 
clude research,  development,  and  licensing 
re^wnslbHities  pertaining  to  ocean  thermal 
mergy  conversion  and  the  seabed  mintaig  of 
manganese  nodules,  snd  polymetallic  sulfide 
analyses  snd  research. 

(b)  The  authorisation  provided  for  under 
subsecticm  (a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  moneys 
authorised  under  the  De^  Sesbed  Herd 
Minerals  Resources  Act  (30  uac.  1401  et 
seq.),  and  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Con- 
version Act  of  1980  (43  UAC.  9101  et  seq.), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sudi  duties 
relating  to  nonliving  marine  resources. 

OCMAW  SSSSASCH 

Sac.  304.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
meroe to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  its 
ocean  research  duties  under  law,  $38,471,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986  and  $29,753,195  for  fiscsl 
year  1987.  Moneys  sppropriated  pursuant  to 
this  authorisation  shsll  be  used  to  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  ocean  research  spec- 
ified by  the  Act  entitied  "An  Act  to  define 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast  snd 
Geodetic  Survey,  snd  for  other  purposes", 
spproved  August  6,  1947  (33  UAC.  88Sa  et 
seq.),  snd  any  other  law  Involving  such 
duties.  Such  duties  indude  undersea  marine 
resources,  atr^ea  interaction,  and  ocean  and 
Great  Lakes  environmental  research. 

(b)  The  authorisation  provided  for  undw 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  in  addition  to  ocean 
research  moneys  authorised  under  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollution  Flamiing  Act  of  1078 
(33  Ujac.  1701  et  seq.)  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  duties  relating  to  ocean 
research. 

OdAH  snvicBS 
Sbc.  305.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and 


be  used  to  fund 
those  duties  relating  to  ocean  servtees  «Md- 
fied  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define 
tiie  functions  snd  duties  of  the  Coast  snd 
Geodetic  Survey,  snd  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  6.  1947  (33  VAC.  883a  et 
seq.),  and  any  other  law  Invrtving  sodi 
duties.  Sudi  duties  indude  coordination  of 
interagency  researth  in  ocean  dumping  and 
marine  poDutlop.  sod  provisioo  of  tide  snd 
current  daU  for  the  ssf e  snd  efficient  vm  of 
the  oceans  and  Great  Lakes  by  govenuaeot. 
commeroe,  sad  the  private  sector. 

(b)  The  sutboriastlan  provided  for  under 
subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  In  addition  to  mooeys 
authorised  under  the  Marine  Proteetloo. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1973  (S3 
UJS.C.  1441  et  seq.).  the  Ooastsl  Zone  Msn- 
sgement  Act  of  1972  (16  UAC.  1461  et  saq.), 
and  the  National  Ocean  POllutlan  Planning 
Act  of  1978  (33  UAC.  1701  et  seq,).  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  oat  such  duties  relating 
to  ocean  services. 

MAPPmo,  cHAinaa,  isii  iisiiimsi 

Saa  306.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
approiHlatcd  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  enable  the  National  f>«— «t..  ami 
Atmospheric  Administration  to  carry  out  Its 
mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  duties 
under  Uw  $50,474,000  for  fiscal  year  1908 
and  $52,745,330  for  fiscal  year  1987.  Mooeys 
appropriated  punuant  to  this  authorlsatian 
shall  be  used  to  fund  those  duties  relating 
to  mapping,  charting,  and  geodesy  specified 
by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  Coast  snd  Geo- 
detic Survey,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved August  6,  1947  (33  UAC.  883a  et 
seq.),  snd  sny  oUier  law  invoMng  such 
duties.  Such  duties  Indude  seronautleal  and 
nautical  mapping  and  charting  aetivttleB. 
and  geodetic  data  collection  snd  snalysls. 

(bXl)  Section  1307  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  smended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•  1997.  NaUoMi  OeMiric  umi  AtmoolHric  Ad- 


"(aXl)  All  aeronautical  and  nautical 
charts,  tide  snd  tidal  current  tables,  tidal 
current  duuts,  coast  pOots,  water  levd 
producu  and  assodatsd  daU  basss  (nautical 
and  aerooautieal  products)  created  or  pub- 
lished by  the  Natioeial  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Adminlstrstion  shsll  be  sold  at  such 
prices  tM  the  Secretary  of  Coomieroe  shsU 
establish  sanuslly.  In  sooordanos  with  the 
provlsloos  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  smiuany  the  prless  st  which 
nautical  and  aemnaatical  products  are  sold 
to  the  public. 

"(2XA)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  parsgrsph.  the  prices  of  nautical  and 
aeronautical  produeu  may  be  increased  over 
a  period  of  not  leaa  than  three  years  after 
the  date  of  ensctmsnt  of  this  section  so  ss 
to  recover  sll  costs  attributable  to  data  base 
msnagement.  ownpnatinn.  printing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  sudi  moduets.  The  prioas  of 
sudi  products  msy  be  msintslaed  to  reeover 
sll  such  costs  thereafter.  At  the  end  of  sueh 
potod  snd  every  three  years  thereafter._tlie 
Secretary  shsU  report  to  the  Coogress  on 
the  effect  of  h«p«i«««t  w  tw>ifit»iwtng  aueh 
increased  prices,  Indiidlng  any  Impeet  oo  air 
and  marine  safety. 

"(B)  .Hie  Secretary  shaU  adjust  the  prices 
of  nautical  or  aeronautical  products  in  sueh 
msnner  ss  is  neeessary  to  avoid  any  advwse 
impact  on  air  and  marine  safety  attributa- 
ble to  the  prioea  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph. 


"(3)  TUs  section  shaU  not  be  coMtrued  to 
require  the  estaMlshment  of  any  price  for  a 
nautical  or  aeronautical  product  where.  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secratary.  taraiiaaxm 
of  that  product  to  a  recipient  to  a  reasooaUe 
esrhame  for  voluntary  coeitrfliatlon  of  In- 
formation by  the  recipient  to  a  program  o( 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmoe^herlc  Ad- 

"(b>  Fees  collected  from  the  sale  of  nauti- 
cal or  aerooautieal  products  under  thteaee- 
tloo  and  from  any  lIceiMJng  of  such  prod- 
ucts which  is  permitted  under  sny  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
mlsodlaaeous  recelpU  fund  of  the  TTOlted 
States  Treasury. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  distilbute  nautical 
and  aernnaiittcal  products— 

"(1)  wtthout  chaise  to  each  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  Intematlanal  organlaatlaB  with 
which  the  Secretary  or  a  Federal  d^art- 
ment  or  agency  has  an  agreement  for  ex- 
diange  of  theae  products  wtthout  coat;  sad 

"(3)  at  prices  whldi  the  Seeratsry  estab- 
lishes, to  the  departments  snd  ottloen  at 
the  United  States  requiring  them  for  oftl- 
daluae. 

"(d)  The  fees  provided  for  in  this  section 
sre  for  the  purpose  of  rdmburalng  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  ooste  of 
cresting,  publishing  or  dlstrfbotli«  aeronau- 
tical and  nautical  products  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminlrtratloa. 
The  collection  of  feea  authorlBed  by  this 
section  shsU  not  slter  or  expand  sny  duty 
or  UabOlty  of  the  United  States  under  exist- 
ing law  for  the  perfotmaaee  of  fOnctioew  for 
which  feea  are  collected,  aor  ahaO  the  ool- 
lectian  of  fees  constltnte  sn  cJUBeas  or  taa- 
plied  undertaking  by  the  United  Statea  to 
perform  any  activity  In  a  certain  manaa.". 

(2)  The  Item  rdattiw  to  sectlao  1307  In 

the  snslysls  of  dupter  13  of  title  44,  Ttatted 

States  Code,  Is  smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1307.  Nstlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmospherte 

Admlnistratian:    charts,    nle 

and  distrlbutkn.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bin 


Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  SECTION  40S 
DEADLINE  OF  CONQRESSIONAL 
BDDOET  ACT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  H>«wn«y 
contained  in  section  402  of  the  Con- 
grfsicmsl  Budget  Act  for  reporting 
legislatiaD  authorising  apprtqirlation 
for  fiscal  year  1986  be  extended  untfl 
July  8. 1986. 

The  PRZSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BTRD.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
DOLE.   Mr.   President. 


I   sak 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Soiate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
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CONG 


following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  Calendar  No.  235, 
Donald  E.  Staaateen.  and  Calendar  No. 
S36.  Lee  L.  Veratandlg. 

Hr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaident.  there  Is 
no  objection  to  the  consideration  of 
these  nominations  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Soiate 
inoceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


lONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The   PRE8IDINO   OFFICER.   The 

first  nomination  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  deiic  read  as  follows: 
Donald  E.  Sbaateen,  of  Ifarylaixl.  to  be 

AaisUnt  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterana' 

KniployiBent. 

IBS  voiiiM^noa  or  bobald  *.  tauMomm  to  n 
r  UB«n  won  vsm- 


Mr.  THDRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  President  Rea- 
gan's nomination  of  Donald  E.  Shas- 
teen  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Employmmt  and 
Training. 

It  is  a  great  responsibility  and  chal- 
lenge to  be  in  the  position  of  directing 
the  Federal  programs  which  address 
the  employment  ne^ds  of  veterans. 
The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Shasteen  are 
impressive,  and  in  view  of  his  work  ex- 
perience and  dedication  to  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Shasteen  is  an  exceUent' 
choice  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Veterans'  Emplojmient  and 
Training. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Shasteen  is  no 
newcomer  to  the  workings  of  the  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  January 
1983,  he  has  served  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  labor  for  Veterans' 
Emplojrment  and  Training,  and  this 
muk  experience  no  doubt  will  serve 
him  well  in  the  position  for  which 
President  Reagan  has  nominated  him. 
Li  performing  the  duties  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Shas- 
teen has  dsplajred  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  the  veterans 
of  our  Nation. 

Prior  to  his  anointment  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Shasteen 
served  from  February  1981  to  January 
1983  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Legislation  and  Intergofvem- 
mental  Relations.  A  former  news  re- 
porter and  media  executive,  Mr.  Shas- 
teen has  considerable  Capitol  Hin  ex- 
perience, having  worked  as  executive 
assistant  and  administrative  assistant 
to  Senator  Carl  T.  Curtis  of  Nebraska 
from  19M  to  1978.  and  admlidstrmtive 
assistant  to  Senator  Gordon  J.  Hum- 
phrey of  New  Hampshire  in  1979  and 
1980. 

President  Reagan  has  made  a  fine 
choice  in  selecting  suA  a  well-quali- 
fied person  to  occupy  the  inqtortant 
post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  Veterans'  Employment  and  Train- 
ing. I  support  the  selection  of  Mr. 


Shastefti  and  conunend  his  nomlna- 
tiogtojmy  colleagues. 

Mr.  MDRKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pMued  to  rise  today  to  urge  my 
colleaaiies  to  Join  me  in  voting  to  om- 
flrm  obnald  E.  Shasteen  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment  and  Training.  A  veteran's 
readjustment  to  civilian  life  is  not 
complAe  until  he  or  she  has  a  stable 
hng-tenn  Job.  It  is  to  the  Assistant 
8eeret4ry  of  Labor  for  Veterans'  Em- 
plojmattit.  and  his  staff •  that  we  in  the 
C(»gr«s.  ss  well  as  veterans  on  the 
street.  |ook  to  for  the  efficient  and  ef- 
fective 'administration  of  the  programs 
established  to  help  veterans  find  those 
Jobs. 

Shasteen  is  the  ri^t  choice 
Important  role.  He  has  served 
>uty  Assistant  Secretary  of 
>r  Veterans'  Steployment  since 
1983.  Since  the  former  Assist- 
stary,  William  Flowden.  left 
In  July  1984.  Donald  Shasteen  has  as- 
siuned  the  responsibilities  of  the  office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  successful  administration  of 
programs  for  veterans'  employment 
for  the  past  year,  Mr.  Shasteen's  en- 
doraen^nt  by  veterans'  organizations, 
and  thf  fact  that  the  nomination  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  by  both  the 
Cotnmtttees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
Labor  ^nd  Human  Resources  without 
dissent^  all  provide  strong  evidence 
that  Df  nald  Shasteen  should  have  the 
support  of  the  Senate  for  this  impor- 
tant retoonsibillty. 

I  urgp  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  favorably  on  this  nomination. 

The  .PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  confirmed. 


June  19, 1985 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  PRBSIDINO   OFFICER.   The 

nomination  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Lee  l:  Verstshdlg.  of  the  District  of  Co- 

lumbta,  'to  be  TTQder  Secretary  of  Houalnt 

and  Urtan  Development. 

Mr.  Warner.  HCr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Lee  Ve^irtiandig  to  become  Under  Sec- 
retary bf  the  Departmmt  of  Housing 
and  I7r  lan  Development. 

It  ha  I  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Dr. 
Verstai  idlg  for  nearly  a  decade. 

As  tt  e  chief  aide  tD  my  former  Navy 
boss  ai  id  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Csarb],  I  had  the 
pleasute  of  observlhg  Lee  rise  from 
legialallve  director  and  administrative 
asUstaiit  to  assume  various  retponsl- 
bUltiealin  the  current  admlnlstratiozL 

His  performance  in  those  various  po- 
sltlonsf-Asslrtant  Secretary  for  Gov- 
emmettal  Affairs  at  the  Department 
of  Trabsporation.  Acting  Administra- 
tor anjd  Assistant  Administrator  for 
LeglsUtlon  at  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Af- 


fairs—has e  uned  him  great  distinction 
and  proven  him  worthy  of  the  position 
for  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
Dr.  Verstanplg.  and  know  he  will  be  an 
outstanding  Under  Secretary  and  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  Department. 

I  urge  his  lomflrmation. 

Mr.  McCQNNELL.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  comment  on 
the  nominsiUon  by  President  Reagan 
of  Mr.  Lee  Verstandig  to  become 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Mr. 
Verstandig  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  pOblic  administration  as  well 
as  the  acartimlc  wcn-ld. 

I  have  ijad  the  good  fortune  to 
become  acquainted  with  Lee  during 
his  years  of  service  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs at  the  White  House,  where  he 
has  i)erfoipied  in  an  exceptional 
manner.  H«  was  always  very  knowl- 
edgeable ahd  extronely  helpful  on 
State  and  local  government  matters 
and  other  iflnies. 

His  reputition  as  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient adirtinistrators  in  Washington 
has  been  teirt^d  under  a  myriad  of  cir- 
cumstances. One  such  example  was  as 
Acting  Adntlnlstrator  and  Acting  As- 
sistant Adqiinlstrator  for  Legislation 
at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  duiilng  a  particularly  volatile 
period  in  tie  history  of  that  Agoicy. 
His  service  at  the  Department  of 
Transportation  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Governmental  Affairs  was  marked 
by  a  superior  record. 

His  experience  on  a  Senate  staff  and 
his  academic  background  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  breadth  and  expanse  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Congress  and  the 
broader  community. 

I  have  hMd  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  Lee  on  a  number  of  issues 
and  I  knoy  he  will  perform  in  the 
same  exemplary  manner  as  HUD 
Under  Secretary  as  he  has  throughout 
his  career.  It  is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues wflljact  expediently  to  confirm 
him. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
nominationlis  confirmed. 

Mr.  DOLE-  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination^  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  HED^.  Bfr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  mo^on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.   ' 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immed^tely  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations,  and  that  the  Senate 
resume  legi^ative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  19. 1985 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  5:54  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  riisirri 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendmoit, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  1147.  An  act  to  amend  the  orphan  drus 
proviaions  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  and  related  laws. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

HJi.  3409.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  sad  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  Act  relatinc  to  the 
NaUonal  Inatltutea  of  Health  and  National 
Reaearch  InaUtutes.  and  for  other  purpoaea; 
and 

HJt  2417.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  avlstance  for  health  mainte- 
nance onanlaations. 


BCEASURE8  REFE31RED 
The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

VLB..  3417.  An  act  to  amend  the  F«aillc 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
program  of  aaaiatance  for  health  mainte- 
nance orsanixations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Reaourcea. 


PETITIONS  AND  BCEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  snd  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated. 

POM-371.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ten- 
nesaee:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tlona. 

"SxHAn  JoiMT  RsaoLunoK  No.  96 

"Whereas,  The  future  of  our  nation's 
forest  land  dependi  on  the  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  long-term  programi  to  en- 
hance the  opportunity  for  resource  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  The  DJB.  Forest  Service  Silvl- 
cultural  Lab  at  Sewanee.  Tenneawe  la  one 
fscillty  in  the  South  that  uaea  professional 
foresten  and  adentlsts  to  stimulate  both 
hardwood  and  pine  reaearch:  and 

"Whereaa,  The  acientlata  and  staff  at 
Sewanee,  with  limited  financial  suK>ort 
design  low-cost  SQvicultural  programs  that 
make  forestry  management  more  attractive 
and  evaluate  site  productivity  though  an 
analyala  of  aoll  diaracteristlcB;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1984  the  SOvlcultural  Lab 
operated  with  only  two  adentists.  two  tech- 
nldana  and  one  clerical  assistant  and  the 
appropriations  report  submitted  by  the 
Reagan  AdmlnistraUon  for  fiscal  1985~M 
finds  that  the  facility  la  bUII  atruggUng  for 
financial  support  for  the  aeventh  oooaecu- 
tlve  year,  and 

"Whereas,  It  has  been  recommended  in 
the  propoaed  administration  budget  that 
the  present  level  of  funding  for  the  VS. 
Forest  Service  Silvieultural  lab  at  Sewanee 
be  reduced  by  seventy  thousand  dollars 
($70,000)  from  Its  current  funding  of  only 
three  hundred  thousand  dollais  ($300,000); 
and 


'Whereas.  This  proposed  rsduetlon  in 
funding  would  result  in  reducing  the 
Sewanee  staff  to  only  one  adentiat  and  one 
t4yhnlrlan  and  f ocdng  the  eariy  retli— sut 
of  another  adentist  to  meet  the  reoonmeod- 
ed  funding  cut:  and 

"Whereaa,  The  reaearch  done  at  Sewanee 
haa  been  most  helpful  to  forest 
ment  efforts  on  the  thirteen 
(lS.000,000)  acre  creaoent  rumoing  tram 
southern  Kentucky  into  Alahsms  with  moat 
of  the  land  in  the  cresoeot  \yttm  within  the 
boundartea  of  Tenneaaee:  and 

"Whereas.  Such  a  reduetian  In  fundi  by 
Coogreai  would  be  devastating  to  the  Sihrl- 
cultural  Lab  and  in  turn  to  the  (occsta  in 
Tenneaaee;  »««< 

"Whereaa,  WhUe  tUtimam  of  the  State  of 
Tenneaaee  and  of  the  United  States  oontin- 
ue  to  rely  on  forest  resources  for  •""^""V'. 
social  and  eathetie  value,  the  state  and  fed- 
eral govemmenta  must  rfpniiil  to  meet 
such  dwnanda:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  U  Ttaolved  fry  Me  StnaUafOte  niiiety- 
fouTih  OenenU  AMaenMj/  of  the  State  of  Tn- 
neuee.  the  Houae  of  RepmentaUvta  eoueur- 
Ting.  That  the  members  oA  the  Ninety- 
fourth  General  Aasemldy  of  the  State  of 
TennesMC  goon  recotd  ss  opposing  sny  mi- 
warranted  reducttoo  of  funding  for  the  O  A 
Forest  Service  SHvlcuItural  Lab  St  Sewanee. 
Tennessee,  and  urge  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Ooogresa  to  take  spproprlate 
aeticm  to  preserve  the  funding  for  the  XSA. 
Forest  Service  Silvieultural  Lab  at  a  level 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  continue  its 
present  programs. 

"Be  it  further  reaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  mi-mber  of  the 
Tennessee  Congressionsl  delegation,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  Senste.  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  Statea  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea,  and  to  the  Preaident  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-37a.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Repraoentativea  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Coaamlttee  an  Aimed 
Services. 

"Houss  RssoLunoM  No.  110 


"Whereas.  Congress  finds  that  there 
exists  a  balance  In  the  representatJon  of 
various  teiths  ■»«*«^  ,»Ka|»i«hi«  of  the 
aimed  f  oroea  as  compared  to  ttw  repnsenta- 
tlon  of  those  Islths  smong  membew  of  the 
armed  f  orees  ss  a  whole:  and 

'Whereas,  WhUe  reeognislng  thst  muck 
of  this  f slth  imhalsncie  may  be  attributable 
to  sn  overall  Shortage  of  dergy  in  the 
United  Statss  smoog  religious  faitbs  that 
are  unrepresented  smoog  military  dap- 
Isins,  Congress  finds  the  Department  of  De- 
fense haa  not  taken  sufficient  steps  to  alle- 
viate the  existing  faith  imbalances;  snd 

"Whereas,  HJt  1875  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  implemmt  oertain  actions  in 
order  to  correot  his  faith  imhalanor.  and 

'Whereas,  HJI.  1875  wss  tntroduead  into 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  April  2, 
1985,  and  ia  to  be  dtsd  aa  the  MQltary 
Chaplains  Faith  BalaDoe  Act  of  1965;  snd 

'Wheress,  The  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
lylvania  has  contilbuted  many  Uvea  in  aerv- 
loe  to  the  cause  of  world  peace,  be  it  on  the 
battlefield  or  in  the  bazraeka.  Our  proud 
dUaens  number  among  the  highest  in  the 
aimed  forces.  It  is  fitting  snd  natural  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  hss  a  pro- 
found Interest  in  the  spiritual  well-being 
and  ministry  to  all  membezs  of  the  snned 
forces  of  the  United  States;  therefore  be  it 

"Reeolved,  That  the  Houae  of  Repreaenta 
Uvea  memoriallae  the  Congresa  of  the 
United  States  to  suivort  fully  HJt  1875, 


which  provides  for  greater  balance  in  the 
proportkm  of  mlUtaiy  «»t««pi«hi-  of  different 
fattfas  as  compared  to  the  proportloo  of  dif- 
ferent faiths  repreaented  among  the  total 
membership  of  the  aimed  forces;  sad  be  It 
further 

"Betolved.  That  copies  at  this  resohitian 
be  traanttted  to  the  preskttng  offioets  of 
each  house  of  Congieaa  and  to  each  member 
of  rongreai  from  Penuaylvania." 


FOII-37S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legialatare  of  the  Vlrgm  t«i««^  to  the 
OwiiiiiHtee  on  '^mi^fiTf.  *«■*«»««■. 
Tramwrtatlon. 

No.ua 


"Whereas  the  Virgin  Uands  depcn<to 
upon  ocean  ihjpping  for  more  than  ninety 
percent  (90%)  of  tU  food  and  other  neces- 
aary  lif frsostalntaig  commodttieB;  and 

'Whereas  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
miaaion  (IOC)  and  the  Federal  Marttiae 
Commlasion  (FMC)  have  concurrent  Juris- 
diction over  the  rate  stracture  of  ocean 
ahipptaig  to  the  Virgin  lalandi;  and 

'Whereas  thla  eoneunent  jurladictlan 
often  leadB  to  conflicts  in  rates  charged  for 
shipping  to  the  Virgin  islands;  snd 

"Whereas  tt  la  in  the  beat  intereat  of  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  lalands  thst  the  rate 
structure  for  shipping  be  contrrtled  by  one 
govendng  bodr.  Now.  Therefbre. 

"Be  tt  resolved  by  the  Legialatnre  of  the 
Virgin  UandK 

"Section  1.  The  Legialature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  reapectfully  petMons  the  United 
States  Congresa  to  amend  the  United  Statea 
Code  to  provide  that  the  Federal  Maittime 
Onmmiarion  have  exdustve  Juzlsdietlan  over 
ocean  ahipping  to  the  Virgin  Uandi  and 
that  such  agency  regulate  rates  from  ship- 
ping point  to  shipping  polBt 

"Sectite  L  Copies  of  thk  Resolution  shan. 
immediately  upon  its  passes,  be  forwarded 
to  the  President  of  the  mdted  States,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Pro  Temp,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  Virgin  Islsnda  Delegate  to  Con- 


POIf-374.  A  Joint  resohition  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re* 


Jom  RsaoLvnoa  Na  a 

"Whereas  in  1877  the  Osnuei  of  the 
United  States  ensoted  the  Desert  I^nd  Act, 
4$  U&C.  II 831  et  seq..  to  enooorage  the  de- 
velopment of  desert  Isnds  by  the  resMents 
of  states  containing  artd  lands:  snd 

"Whereas  In  1931  the  Confess  of  the 
United  Statea  amended  the  Act  to  except 
only  Nevada  from  the  requirement  that  per- 
sooi  entering  the  lands  be  resident  ritlssns 
of  the  state  in  which  the  entry  was  made: 
and 

'Whereaa  the  puipoae  of  the  »j»i^Miwi*iit 
waa  to  encouiage  petauna  in  other  atatea  to 
develop  the  dmert  landa  in  Nevada  becauae 
Nevada  was  too  varsely  populsted  to  devd- 
op  the  lands  ttselt;  snd 

'Whereas  Nevada's  pop^llatlon  haa  gnnm 
dgnificantly  ainoe  1931;  and 

'Whereas  the  resources  of  the  resident 
dtlaens  of  the  State  of  Nevada  are  more 
than  adequate  to  develop  the  desert  lands 
within  Ita  boundaries;  and 

"Whereaa  the  Jiiatlflration  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  in  1931  no  longer  exists; 
and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  desire  to  secure  for  themadvea  the 
ssme  benefits  under  the  Act  ss  sre  afforded 
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the  paople  of  every  oQier  etate  niltjeet  to 
the  Act;  now.  thereton.  be  it 

^naeidTCd  by  the  Senate  and  Aaembiy  of 
the  State  of  Mevada.  Jointly  that  the 
Mevada  lestaiatiire  heraby  eaUe  upon  the 
Oaogmi  of  the  Dtatted  Stales  to  remove 
troiB  the  Act  the  eieepUoo  wbkii  aUowa 
penooi  other  than  reililant  UUmim  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  to  enter  npoo  the  deeert 
landi  of  Nevada:  and  be  tt  furthte 

"Iteaolved  that  eoptae  of  thta  reecdnUon  be 
prepared  and  tranmitted  forthwith  by  the 
letMaUve  coonael  to  the  Preeident  of  the 
nmted  Statea.  the  Vloe  Prarident  of  the 
UhMed  Statea  aa  pnaldtnc  offleer  (rf  the 
B*nate.  the  Skieaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Repre- 
eentattvee  and  each  membor  of  the  Nevada 
con«r—lonal  iteleiatlMi;  and  be  tt  further 
ReaidT«d  that  thla  reaolutian  become  effec- 
tive upon  f  ■!>  and  approvaL" 


P01(-375.  A  reaolatloo  adopted  by  the 
NgarAdof  State  Ameiddy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Cneny  and  Natural  Reaouroee. 
"RaaouiTiov  Na  IS 

"Whereaa  the  people  of  the  Repobbe  of 
Falau  murt  very  mod  deelde  09  vfaat  politi- 
cal rdattaiahlp  it  must  have  with  the 
united  States  and  thus  far  the  negotiations 
on  the  Compicts  of  Tne  Amortalfams  have 
tn  ilatn  iiaiiltfiil  In  liiiiiaia  iliii  In  laimiin 
problems  in  the  propossd  compact  docu- 
ments or  mandates  as  to  the  results  of  refer- 
beinc  held  for  the  apimival  of  such 
for  the  future  poUtieal  status  of 
Man:  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  Palau  look  to 
their  elected  government  for  inf onnatkm 
and  ooonsd  to  guide  them  in  making  the 
sidemn  derision  as  to  what  their  future  po- 
litioal  status  will  be  and  what  they  can 
expect  to  be  the  future  lot  of  thetr  children 
and  the  generation  to  come:  and 

"Whereas  the  latest  results  of  the  referen- 
dum on  the  Onmpart  of  Tnt  Association  by 
the  people  of  Palaa  snd  the  reaction  re- 
ceived wfffciany  and  unofficially  from  the 
united  Statea  Oovemment  have  only  served 
to  create  more  oonfusian  and  further  com- 
pound an  already  difficult  issue  which  in- 
volves not  oily  legal  issues  but  poUtleal  and 
international  rdationships  and  oomity;  and 

"Whereas  m  the  Interest  of  stahfUaing  the 
Oovemment  of  Palau  under  a  Constitution 
of  tta  own  choosing  and  in  order  to  further 
advance  and  ivomote  growth  and  further 
progrem  socially,  eoonomlcally.  and  pOUtl- 
caUy,  tt  Is  tanportant  that  the  negotiatlan  on 
the  Compact  of  nee  Association. between 
the  united  States  Government  and  the  Re- 
puUlc  of  Palau  be  concluded  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  and  specific  steps  t^ken  to  im- 
plement such  Compact;  now.  therefore, 

"Be  it  reeolved  hf  the  Second  Nganaielog 
State  AssembtF.  Third  Special  Sesskm.  May, 
1988;  that  by  means  of  this  Resohitkm  this 
Assrmhly  resnectfiilly  urge  and- request  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  Oov- 
emment of  tho  Republic  of  Palau  to  con- 
clude the  nerfottaUon  on  the  Compact  of 
Association  for  the  future  political 
of  raau  and  that  specific  steps  be 
taken  to  implement  such  Compact;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  t&it  certified 
copies  of  this  RescAution  be  tnuumltted  to 
the  Preaklsnt  of  the  Rmublle  of  Palau.  the 
Senate  President  and  House  Speaker  of  the 
Palau  National  Congress,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  Statea.  the  president  Pro-Tern 
of  tbfe  United  States  Senate  and  United 
States  Spe^er  of  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tive, the  Ooveroor  of  Ngarehelog  State,  and 
the  Hi^  Commissioner  of  the  Tnwt  Terri- 
tory of  the  Padfle  Islands,  and  United 


States  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interkni" 

POIC-iT8.  A  joint  reeohitlon  adopted  by 
the  TsjBlatiire  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Committee  on  Knergy  and  Natural  Re- 


tivebyi 


"SKiuiB  Joim  RasoLUTZoii  Na  19 
"Wheteas  more  than  180  yean  have 
Hapewrttance  Nevada  became  a  state  and  the 
united  States  govonment  still  retains  sp- 
prozimdtely  87  percent  of  the  land  in 
Nevadarand 

the  growth  in  population 
state  and  the  resulting  dumge  in 
the  land  has  placed  a  heavy 
the  state  and  local  governments 
addttknal  fSdlltles  for  govem- 
while  abandoning  *^««fc*"g 
whkdi  have  been  rendered  tneff co- 
in population;  and 
"Wheteas  these  vast  federally  owned 
areas  cfleate  a  major  tax  burden  on  the 
owners  M  private  property  In  this  state  to 
meet  t|«  needs  of  children  for  public 
schooUqg  and  other  services;  and 

"Whereas  intermingled  ownership  of  land 
among  private  persons  and  federal  govern- 
mental jagendes  severely  restricts  proper 
praeticcii'for  the  conservation  of  this  state's 
natural  I  resources  snd  the  preservation  of 
recreatianal.  wlldUfe  and  environmental 
areas  wtieb  are  best  suited  for  management 
by  the  ^ate  and  local  govemmenta;  and 

"Wheteas  the  federal  ownership  of  a  ma- 
jority oi  the  land  in  this  state  prohlbtts  the 
orderly  pzpansi<m  of  landlocked  ciUes  on  a 
planned!  basis,  without  an  advene  effect  on 
the  wristlng  wconomy  of  local  areas;  and 

"Wh^eas  an  additkmal  grant  of  6.808,523 
acres  o^  public  land  from  Congress  to  this 
state  is  required  to  give  this  state  parity 
with  the  nelghbOTing  states  of  Ariaaoa.  New 
Mezioo  and  Utah;  and 

"Wheteas  this  state  has  established  sn  in- 
novative program  to  prepare  statements  of 
poUey  snd  plans  relating  to  the  immwHat* 
and  future  use  of  lands  in  Nevada  which  are 
eurrentlr  under  federal  Jurisdiction,  requir- 
ing thei  oooperatioa  of  and  consultation 
with  aUj  levels  of  government  and  memben 
of  the  general  pobUe;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  StAte  of  Nevada,  jointly  that  the 
Nevada  I  legislature  msmoriaUam  the  Con- 
the  united  Statea  to  review  the 
1970  reiort  of  the  Nevada  state  oommlttee 
on  fedelal  land  Uws  and  Bulletin  No.  88-8 
of  the  select  committee  on  public  lands  and. 
pursoai<  thereto,  grant  to  Nevada  an  addi- 
tional 0^206.828  aerea  of  public  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  schools;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 
"Resolved  that  legislature  encourages  the 
in  making  such  a  grant  to  reasrve 
tts  of  way  nsosssary  for  public 
any  other  land  wbldi  is  open  to 
r,  and  be  it  further 
Ived  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
jpubllcations  referred  to  tn  this  reso- 
inunediately  tmiamitted  by  the 
counsel  to  the  President  of  the 
the  Vice  President  as  presid- 
ing otfltoer  of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
RepresttitattveB  and  to  eaeh  member  of  the 
Nevada  i  congrsaslonsl  delegation;  and  be  tt 
furtherl 

"Res^red  that  this  resolution  becomes  ef- 
fective fpon  passage  and  approvaL" 


United 


POM-J277.  A  joint  reeolution  adopted  by 
the  OfMral  AasonUy  of  the  State  of 


Nevada:  to 
Natural] 


June  19. 1985 


June  19,  1985 


t  le  Oonmittee  on 


ResoiroeB. 


and 


"Smsxa  JaoR  Raoumoai  Na  80 
"Whereas  ^  WHd  Fiiwi  niamiin 
and  Burroa  ^  of  1971, 18  VZ.C.  II 1881  et 
seq^  protects  wild  horsss  and  burros  from 
destnictkxi.  4apture  or  sale  by  any  person 
or  governmental  entity  except  when  author- 
iied  by  the  Sberetary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Secretary  of  kgrleulture  tn  connectloo  with 
puUlc  lands  idministered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Worest  Service; 
and  ^^ 

"Whereas  ttie  ^^Id  Ptee-roamtng  Horses 
and  Burroa  Act  has  been  overly  successful 
and  has  allowed  once-threatened  popula- 
tions of  wild  horses  and  burroa  tai  Nevada  to 
increase  to  tiie  extent  that  approximately 
29,000  wild  yprmm  and  1500  wild  burroa  in- 
habited the  fubile  lands  in  this  state  as  of 
September  liB4:  and 

"Whereas  Ifae  populations  of  wUd  horses 
and  burroa  ate  increasing  at  an  annual  rate 


betoeeu  12 
stranger 
double  in 

"Whereas 
and  Burros 
the  Interior 
ture  to 
populatlans 
natural 


18  percent  and  will,  abaent 

to  control  their  numbers, 

5yeais;and 

vn\A  Ftee-roamtng  Horses 

requires  the  Secretary  of 

the  Secretary  of  Agilcul- 

the  wDd  horse  snd  burro 

manner  that  protects  the 

balance  of  wildlife  inhab- 


"Reeolved 
the  State  of 
ture  of  the 


iting  the  public  lands;  and 

"Whereas  Md  horses  snd  burros  are  al- 
ready so  nun^erous  that  they  are  destroying 
the  habitat  uSed  by  wildlife;  and 

"Whereas  ttie  removal  of  wHd  horses  and 
burroa  tram  the  range  for  adoption  is  cur- 
rently the  ctpy  authorised  means  of  di^os- 
ing  of  these  liiimals;  and 

"Whereas  as  of  April  1988.  there  were 
5.900  capture^l  wOd  horses  in  Nevada  await- 
ing adoptlon.|the  feeding  of  which  costs  the 
American  tajmayen  811 JOO  per  dar,  and 

"Whereas  Uie  capturing  and  feeding  of 
wHd  borseo  iaan  <mj»stlflab1e  expense  when 
oUm  federal  programs  sre  being  »n™i«»t*H 
to  reduce  the  federal  deflctt  and  there  are 
potential  alternatives  to  this  program  irtileb 
are  available:|now,  therefore,  be  It 

the  *Twiat^  and  rtasfnihly  of 
evada.  Jotaitly  that  the  leglsla- 
of  Nevada  strongly  urges 
the  Congressi  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  wl^ieh: 

"1.  Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  control 
strictly  the  populations  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  pttille  lands; 

"2.  Author!^  additional  or  more  effective 
methods  for)  the  capture,  sale,  donation, 
transfer  or  olper  removal  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  from  BubUe  lands  in  Nevada;  and 

"8.  Requli^  the  conveyance  of  all  una- 
dopted wHd  horses  snd  burros  to  appropri- 
ate agencies  if  or  the  protection  of  »wfa«fif 
and,  if  the  demand  for  adoption  falls  below 
the  number  4f  available  animals,  authoriaes 
wOd  horses  snd  burros  at 
public  auctiob  or  the  destruction  of  those 
awiiwia  in  th  s  most  humane  m^  i^<^i«i0fn>ra1 
manner  possi  lie;  and  be  it  further 

"Reeolved  fiat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  forthwith  by  the 
legislative  cokinsel  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUUi.  the  Vfcie  Presfaient  of  the 
Stat^  ss  presiding  offloer  of  the 
)r  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattves,  ttft  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ltnd  Management,  each  chair- 
man and  eat  b  member  of  the  appropriate 


United 
Senate,  the 


congressional 


committees  and  each  member 
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of  the  Nevada  congressional  delegation;  mm> 
belt  further 

"Resolved  that  this  resoluUon  becomes  ef- 
fecthw  upon  passsge  and  approvaL" 


POM-278.  A  Joint  reeolutkm  adopted  by 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  Knergy  and 
Natural  Reeouroes. 

"Sbiate  Joikt  RnoLonon  No.  29 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  con- 
trols over  86  percent  of  aU  land  In  Nevada; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  Federal  Government  may 
withdraw  such  land  under  its  control  from 
public  use  without  compensation  to  this 
state;  and 

"Whereas,  The  legislature  of  this  state 
baa  declared  that  policies  and  issues  relating 
to  public  lands  are  matten  of  contiiraing 
eonoem  to  this  state:  and 

"Whereas.  The  withdrawal  of  lands  by  the 
Federal  Government  from  puUlc  use  for 
multiple  purposes  so  that  it  may  be  used  for 
such  sintfe  purposes  as  military  operations 
and  the  training  of  related  peraonnel. 
projects  relating  to  nuclear  energy,  the  pro- 
tection of  endangered  species  of  wUdllf e  or 
the  establishment  and  m^ititoniiw  of  wfl- 
demess  areas  further  restricts  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  state  and  the  aMUty  of  the 
state  to  plan  for  the  future  and  to  protect 
the  best  Interests  of  Its  dttsens;  now.  there- 
fore, be  tt 

"Reaatved,  by  Vu  Senate  and  the  AaeemUw 
of  the  State  of  Nevada.  JMntiK  That  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Nevada  hereby  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  the  transfer  of  federal 
land  to  Nevada  in  the  same  proportion  as 
federal  land  in  this  state  is  withdrawn  from 
public  use  for  multiple  purposes  for  uses 
primarily  devoted  to  a  single  purpose;  snd 
be  it  further 

"Reeolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
is  hereby  urged  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
of  Nevada  In  developing  a  plan  for  the  dis- 
position and  management  of  federal  land 
proposed  for  transfer  to  this  state:  and  be  tt 
further 

"Reeolved.  That  the  plan  Include: 

"1.  A  list  of  federal  land  which  the  state 
and  local  government  wish  to  acquire  by 
transfer. 

"3.  The  identification  of  land  in  this  state 
which  the  Federal  Government  intends  to 
withdraw  from  public  use. 

"8.  The  procedure  for  the  transfer  of  fed- 
eral land  to  Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"Reeolved,  That  any  land  transferred  will 
be  used  to  serve  the  Interests  of  the  people 
of  this  state;  and  be  it  further 

"Jteaoloed;  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transferred  immediately  by  the  legisla- 
tive counsel  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  ss  President  of  the  Senate,  to 
the  bleaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sionsl  delegation  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada; 
and  be  it  further 

"Reeolved.  That  this  resoluUon  becmne  ef- 
fective upon  passsge  and  approvaL" 

POM-279.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

"SxHATs  Coacuaamr  Rbolutiom 

"Whereas.  Passage  of  an  Intostate  Cost 
Estimate  bill  by  congress  is  neoesnry  to 
permit  apportionment  of  federal  interstate 
highway  funds  for  federal  fiscal  yean  1985 
and  1986;  and 


"Whereas.  Mlure  to  enact  an  Intentat* 
Cost  btimate  bm  has  ddayed  tlM  raloass  of 
over  87.000^)00,000  tai  federal  Jntenstate 
funds  to  the  states,  taiduding  8888,01(84100 
to  Texas;  and 

"Whsreas,  Mlure  to  enact  an  InterMate 
Cost  Brtlmate  MU  will  result  tai  dslays  of 
highway  tmprovemsnt  projsets  in  Xsxaa: 
and 

"Whereas,  Dslay  of  ttasse  prajseta  wfll  de- 
privo  Texas  of  badly  : 


"JtasotoeA  That  the  88th  LagWataiv  of 
the  State  of  Texas  hersby  msoMrtUlas  the 
United  Statea  Congrass  to  take  pnmpt 
actkm  to  enact  Interstate  Cost  'n'r^ttfrn: 
snd.  be  it  further 

"Reeolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Texas  transmit  — iT^m^  eopiss  of  «s«H  rasiv 
lutkm  to  the  Ptealdant  a<  the  United  States, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  Statea  Bsnata.  the  Speaker  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  umted  States  Hovhs  of 
RiipreeentBtliea.  and  te  Twaa  Senaton  and 
rrrprffintatlins  in  finiigiins  " 

POM-880.  A  concuiisut  rsaototion  adopt- 
ed by  the  Houae  ed  ITsf  wuiUslliss  of  the 
State  of  South  OaroHna;  to  the  Ooonntttee 
onPlnanoe. 

"OoswonBR  Rnsoumow 

"Whereas,  the  conatnictlon  trades  in  the 
United  Statea  have  emerged  as  the  econom- 
ic backbone  of  this  country,  -^np-fc^g  the 
steel  trades  which  f ocmeriy  hdd  this  pod- 
tian:snd 

"Whereas,  the  ooostnaetlan  trades  com- 
btaied  with  the  real  estate  Industry  have 
very  signiflcantly  contrfboted  to  a  straw, 
revitaliaed.  and  thriving  if"f««my  in  the 
United  Statea,  whldi  in  '«~"*'^-**~-  with 
the  economic  poUcy  of  the  preaeuft  adminte- 
tration.  has  aided  American  cltlaena  bom  aU 
walks  of  life  and  American  bustnem  in  aO 
areas  of  the  country;  and 

"Whereas,  while  the  present  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  revamp  the  inoome  tax 
system  is  to  principle  welcome  and  is  m  ^n- 
eral  an  excellent  idea,  tt  woukl  prove  to  be 
hitfily  taijurious  to  the  American  economy 
to  change  the  present  system  of  interest  de- 
ductions for  inoome  tax  purposes;  and 

"Whereas.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
American  pubUc.  as  weD  as  imident.  for 
Congreas  to  allow  every  taiterest  deducUon 
for  Income  tax  purposes  to  remain  'as  is'. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Reeolved  by  Oie  H&uee  of  Repn$enta- 
Uvea,  the  Senate  eomeMtrlng:  Tliat  the  Gen- 
eral Assriiihly  of  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na, by  this  reaolution,  memorlallaes  Con- 
gress to  tske  whatever  action  may  be  neces- 
sary to  preeerve  intact  the  preeent  system  of 
interest  deductions  for  Inoome  tax  mirposes. 
Beltfuther 

"Reeolved  that  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Prealdent  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
Statea  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Detegatkn." 

POM-281.  A  jotait  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"SmATi  JoiMT  RaaoLunoii  No.  24 
"Whereas.   Federal   appropriation   meas- 
ures are  often  extremely  complex,  contain- 
ing many  appropriatlans  covering  a  number 
of  different  aspects  of  a  program;  and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  United  States  Con- 
Btitutlon  the  President  must  either  spprove 
or  veto  the  complete  appnvriation  measure; 
and 
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Presirtam  Reagan  has  request- 
ed that  the  President  be  empowend  to  act 
upon  federal  appcoprlatian  measures  item 
by  Item  so  that  be  can  allow  T»~««"g  for 
apedfle  parts  of  a  program  wtthoot  having 
to  aeeept  the  wlicde  program;  now.  there- 
fore, belt 

"Reeolved  by  the  Senate  and  AteemUg  oT 
Oe  Mate  or /VcMdo,  >otai^.  That  the  Legia- 
latnre  of  the  State  of  Nevada  urgas  the  COn- 
grsm  of  the  United  Statea  to  soppoirt  Presl- 
dsnt  Reegan  tai  his  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent  be  empowered  to  approve  or  veto  legto- 
lattve  approprlatlfln  measures  item  by  Item 
br 

"(1)  Approvtaig  sn  smmdment  to  the  Con- 
atttotkn  of  the  United  States  and  submit- 
ting it  to  the  states  for  ratification  to  em- 
power the  Presidtul  to  spprove  or  veto  sp> 
propriatlaB  measures  Item  by  item;  and 

"(8)  Tmmedtately  fiasiliii  «t«i'«tit1ifn  tem- 
porarily giving  the  PresidBnt  thto  anthortty 
until  the  eoBsUtutlcnal  amendment  is  raU- 
fled  permsnently  vesting  this  authority  in 
the  President;  and  be  tt  further 

"ReeUved.  That  the  leglalattve  couiMd 
Shan  tnnmlt  copies  of  this  resohitlon  to 
the  Presldtiut  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice 
Prerident  of  the  United  States  as  presidta« 
offloer  of  the  Senate,  the  «?pfakfr  of  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  and  eachi 
of  the  Nevada  coogremioai 
be  it  further 

'^BesolMd.  That  this  resolution  beoomca 
effective  upon  nsmsgi  and  approvaL" 


PC»f-282.  A  Jotait  reootaitlon  adopted  by 
the  Legialature  of  the  State  of  Neva^  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 


JoiMT  Rsaoumoai  Vo.  88 

"Whereas.  Suicide  has  ovotaken  fwmlrlde 
as  the  second  most  prevalent  caose  of  death 
among  persons  who  sre  IS  to  84  yean  old: 
and 

"Whereas.  Ftom  1955  to  the  present,  the 
rate  of  reported  suicides  among  youths  hss 
increased  by  more  than  800  percent  with 
suidde  now  daimtngmorc  young  Uvea  than 
cancer  and 

"Whereas.  The  actual  number  of  suicides 
among  youth  may  actually  be  as  much  as 
four  times  the  number  reported  because  of 
the  tendency  to  classify  sodi  deaths  as 
either  accidental  or  a  hnmlrtde  in  an  effort 
to  spare  a  family  grief  and  to  avoid  stigma- 
tising a  community;  and 

"Whereas,  The  underlying  csuats  of  sui- 
dde among  youths  and  the  related  behav- 
toral  diftleulties  faced  by  artnkan  ills  have 
not  been  adequately  reaearcfaed.  doenment- 
ed  and  understood;  now.  therefore,  be  tt 

"Reeolved  by  Oie  Senate  and  AteenMw  of 
the  State  cj  Nevada.  Jolntlw.  That  this  legls- 
lature  hereby  urges  the  Coiwress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  appropriate  leglsls- 
tlon  to  create  a  mmmissinn  on  the  preven- 
tion of  suidde  among  youth  to  be  reqiansl- 
blefor 

"1.  Amassing  snd  correlating  informatton 
concerning  suidde  smong  youth; 

"2.  Researching  and  analysing  the  under- 
lying causes  of  suidde  among  youth  in  our 
sodety: 

"8.  Formulating  rpcommfnrtattons  con- 
cerning public  policy  toward  and  proposed 
legWaticn  concerning  the  preventlan  of  sui- 
dde smong  youth  for  the  Prertdent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Congress;  and 

"4.  Providing  guidance  to  state  snd  local 
governments  and  schools  in  devdoping  pro- 
grams f ca-  the  preventiMi  of  suidde  smaw 
youth:  and  be  it  furtlm 
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"tUaotved.  Tbat  tbe  leiWattve  counsel 
pniMic  and  traoHatt  oasiu  of  the  reaeln- 
tloB  to  th»  VIee  Prciident  of  tbe  Dblted 
8tU«>  M  PreAlent  of  tbe  Senate,  tbe 
Speaker  of  tbe  Home  of  Repraaentattica 
and  tbe  membere  of  Nevada's  eoocreaalonal 
deleiation:  and  be  it  furtber 

"Jtnolved,  Tbat  this  reeotutlon  becomea 
«<l>»ctl>e  upon  paaace  and  apprwaL" 


POM-m.  A  raaotatkm  adopted  by  tbe 
Senate  at  (ke  Conunonwealtb  of  Pennsylva- 
nia; to  tbe  Oommtttee  on  VOterans  Affaire. 
"RBSOLimoii 

"Whereas,  Tbe  United  States  of  America, 
tbntushoat  Its  history,  has  encouraged  the 
mread  of  ficcdout  and  liberty.  rUnc  in  de- 
fense of  these  fundamental  bulnan  rights 
when  called  upon  to  do  so:  and 

"Whereas.  Such  a  noUe  and  honorable  de- 
fense of  liberty  took  place  In  Vietnam  over  a 
decade  ago;  and 

"Whereas,  liore  than  50.000  Americans 
died  and  hundreds  of  thmisandi  w^re 
wounded  in  defense  of  tbat  nation  against 
those  who  ultimately  have  enslaved  its 
people,  made  war  against  its  nel^bon,  and 
carried  out  poUdes  of  terror  and  murder, 
and 

"Whereas.  Four  United  States  presidents, 
the  Congress  of  tbe  Ublted  States,  and  the 
people  of  America,  at  great  sacrlfloe.  en- 
gaged in  and  f ougbt  a  war  to  defend  an  ally 
from  suppression  by  communist  Invasion; 
and 

"Whereas,  History  has  now  revealed  that 
America's  longest  war,  loiiger  than  the  Civil 
War,  World  War  I.  and  World  War  n  com- 
bined, was  waged  upon  an  honorable 
premlw  and  for  a  noble  purpooe;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  rightfully  erected  a 
monument  in  Washington.  D.C.,  to  give 
honor  and  pay  respect  to  all  the  men  and 
women  who  served  their  eoimtry  and  de- 
fended her  honor  in  Vietnam  in  tbe  interest 
of  freedam  and  liberty;  and 

"Whereas.  Certain  indlvidualB.  in  an  ap- 
parent attonpt  to  defend  their  anti-Viet- 
nam and  anti-Vietnam  veteran  behavior, 
which  behavior  history  has  shown  to  be  in- 
defensible, have  snggwted  tbat  a  memorial 
be  erected  to  honor  tbe  protesters  of  the 
Vietnam  era;  therefore  be  it 

"Be$olved,  6ir  the  Senate  of  Oie  Comrnon- 
veaUh  of  PeaiuyitNini^  That  those  brave 
Americans  who  sacrificed  so  much  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  others  be 
honored  on  tbe  occasion  of  tbe  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  end  of  the  participation  of 
tbe  United  States  in  the  Vietnam  War.  and 
beitfurtbtf 

"Reioitied.  That  the  Senate  memorialise 
Congress  to  oppose  any  efforts  by  anti-Viet- 
nam protesters  to  erect  any  monument  in 
Washington  or  elsewhere,  wb^  would  be 
dedicated  to  the  memory  c^  anti-Vietnam 
protesters  of  the  ^etnam  era;  and  be  it 
futher 

"lUaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  tbe  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  monber 
of  Congress  fnun  Pennsylvania." 

POM-284;  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


'  JoniT  RasoLunoH  No.  6 
"Whereas.  Tbe  people  of  Nevada  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  oS  world  peace,  and  tbe 
current  trend  toward  mutually  assured  de- 
struction cbancteriaed  by  the  stockpiling  of 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  United  States  and 


Union  is  a  continuing  threat  to 
and 
There  is  a  developing  technolo- 
gy wblcA  may  permit  the  construction  of  an 
altemaMve  system  of  strategic  defense 
sgalnst  •  surprise  nuclear  attadc  by  tbe 
Soviet  lAilon;  SBd 

Tbe  system  would  use  satellites 
and  destroy  hostile  nuclear  mls- 
preservlng  the  nuclear  retallato- 
Ity  of  tbe  Ublted  States;  and 

Tbe  ITBited  States  can  take  the 
in  an  effort  to  assure  woiW  peace 
assured  survival  wbOe  stOl 
its  people  from  the  tbrest  of  tat- 
dear  wat'  tbrou^  the- use  of  this  alternative 
system  df  strategic  defense;  now,  therefore, 
belt 

"/Zetotoed  by  the  AssemMy  and  Senate  oj 
the  Staik  ^  Nevada  joinag.  Tbat  Oongress 
is  urged  ko  take  tbe  first  step  toward  aoblcv- 
ing  wo^  peace  and  mutually  assured  sur- 
vival by  actively  pursuing  the  oraoepC  of  the 
alteniatlve  system  of  strategic  defense  as  an 
effeetivw  method  of  eliminating  the  threat 
to  world  peace  caused  by  tbe  prOllf eratian 
of  nudcsr  weapons;  and  be  it  furtber 

"Rendped.  Tbat  Nevada  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate In  tbe  researdi  and  development  of 
this  systtm;  and  be  It  further 

"Reaotted,  Tbat  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  immediately  transmitted  by  the  legisla- 
tive ooultsel  to  the  Presidnat  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  a4  tbe  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate, 
the, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represoita- 
tives'  and  each  member  of  Nevada  congres- 
sional ddlegation;  and  be  it  further 

"Reiolted,  Tbat  this  resolution  becomes 
ef  f  ecUva  upon  Dassag^  and  approval" 

POM-185;  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legfclature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.. 

"SdoATK  Jonrr  RasoLtmoH  No.  36 

"Wheieas,  On  July  21,  1983,  tbe  Federal 
Oovon^ent  transferred  approximately  50 
acres  o4  property  with  the  improvemmts 
thereon  i  at  the  former  Stewart  Indian 
School  ii  Carson  City  to  the  state  but  re- 
tained t^o  parcels  comprising  approximate- 
ly 60  a4res  because  of  limitations  on  the 
amount  pf  land  which  could  be  conveyed  in 
tbe  transaction;  and 

"Wheaeas.  Those  parcels  have  acriimulat- 
ed  debris  and  the  improvements  located 
thereon  ,are  rapidly  deteriorating  from  lack 
of  care,  icreating  a  baaard  and  a  potential 
source  c  f  liability  for  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment; ud 

"WbeiBas,  The  state  desires  to  obtain 
those  PI  reels  to  expand  its  activities  and  fa- 
cilities 4t  tbe  Steward  Indian  School  site; 
and       : 

"Wheaeas,  Tbe  state  has  tendered  a  pro- 
posal ta  remove  the  »<^"""'«»*^  debris 
from  ttapse  parcels  and  to  secure  the  im- 
provem^ts  from  further  deterioration; 
now,  th*ef  ore,  be  it 

"Reaomed  by  the  Senate  and  AetenMy  of 
the  Statk  of  Nevada.  Jolnttv.  Tbat  tbe  legis- 
lature dr^  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tp  enact  promptly  appropriate  legis- 
lation itomltting  the  state  to  enter  those 
parcels, 'remove  the  debris  and  secure  the 
improveinents  thereon  and  authorizing  the 
conveyabce  of  those  parcels  to  the  State  of 
Nevada;knd  be  it  furttier 

"Reeomed,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  tran^nltted  by  tbe  legislative  counsel  to 
the  Vlc«  President  of  the  United  States  as 
PresideQt  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  Representatives  and  each  memb» 


June  19,  1985 


of  Nevada's  congressional  delegation;  and  be 
It  further 

"Itesolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval" 


June  19, 1985 
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OP  t^CkUrtJl  f  ITBiliiH 

reports  of  committees 


REPORl 

The  follow 
were  submit 

By  Ifr.  Mef3<URE,  from  the  Committee 

on  Knergy  aifl  Natural  Resources,  with  an 


&  MS:  A  bn  to  validate  contractural  rela- 
the  United  States  and 
various  noo-f^deral  enUUes  (Rept.  No.  M- 
87). 


oo-fMleral 


iRTH.  from  tbe  Committee 
Sdenee,  and  Tranvortatlon: 
officers  of  tbe  U.S.  Coast 
itment  to  the  grade  of  rear 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  frere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  O. 

on 

Tbe  follow 
Guard  for 
admiral:  I 

Edwin  H.  Odnlels. 

Clyde  T.  Lufk.  Jr. 

James  C.  Irwin. 

Bobby  F.  Holllngsworth. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science.  an4  Transportation  with  the 
reconunendAtlon  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment td  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and)  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


>Jc 


INTROD0CTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JODiT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second!  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
a  1321.  A  bUl  enUUed  the  "Abport  and 
Air  Carriers  Security  Improvement  Act  of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sd- 
mce,  and  TianqMrtation. 
ByMr.HECHT:  . 
S.  1322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oeotbermal 
Steam  Act  of  1I>70;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  NKtuial  Resources. 


By  Mr. 
S.  132S.  A 
tyActto 
visions  ini 
and  abuse 
icaid 


OTH: 


to  amend  the  Sodsl  Securi- 
and  strengthen  the  pro- 
to  deter  and  sanction  fraud 
the  Medicare  and  Med- 
and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  1S34.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958  to  increase  the 
contract  amcpint  that  the  Small  Budness 
Admlnlstratloti    may    guarantee    to    any 
surety;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By    Mr,    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oum^  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
8.  1325.  A  I  lill  to  amend  Utles  XVm  and 
XIX  of  the  llodal  Security  Act  to  require 
second  opinio  us  with  respect  to  certain  sur- 
gical procedu  res  as  a  condition  of  payment 
under  tbe  Me  Ucare  and  Medicaid  programs; 
to  the  CommJ  ttee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  tfOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Aiu  TO  and  Mr.  LAunmnta): 


8.  1336.  A  bill  to  provide  air  l 
curity  for  certain  air  carrier  flights;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Sdenoe,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wabirb): 
S.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  modify  the  authority  under 
which  higher  rates  of  pay  may  be  estab- 
lished in  geographic  areas  where  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  experiencing  simificant 
recruitment  or  retention  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SIMON    (for    himself,    BCr. 

IMOUTX,  Mr.  Matsuhao*.  Mr.  Sassxb. 

Mr.  Goix.  Mr.  HoiXXMis,  Mr.  CHiLas, 

Mr.  HvLn.  Mr.  Dono.  Mr.  Saxbaiib. 

Mr.  RocximLn.  and  Mr.  Kxbxt): 

S.   1328.  A  bill  to  strengthen  programs 

under  title  m  of  tbe  Higher  Education  Act 

of  1965,  relating  to  institutional  aid.  and  for 

other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1339.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  tiUe  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  necessary 
improvements  in  the  foster  care  and  adop- 
tion assistance  program  with  the  objective 
of  assuring  that  such  program  will  more  re- 
alistically and  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  involved,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  re80luti(»i8  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BINOAMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMBnci): 
S.  Res.  183.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  maintenance 
of  United  States  energy  indepepdence  and 
national  security  interests  with  respect  to 
uranium;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Muxkowski) 

(for  himself  and  Mr.  Srxvxics): 

8.  Res.  184.  A  resolution  to  commend  the 

world  record  skiing  attempt  in  Alaska  to 

benefit  the  Jinunie  Heuga  Center  by  the 

Jlmmle    Heuga   Express;    considered    and 

agreed  to.      

By  Mr.  CHIliKR: 
S.  Res.  186.  A  resolution  to  promote  emi- 
gration from  Cuba;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
8.  Con.  Res.  51.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
congratulate  the  Sodety  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundinr.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judid- 
ary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  1321.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Airport 
and  Air  Carrier  Security  Improvement 
Act  of  198S";  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Truisporta- 
tion. 

AiaroKT  AMD  aix  CAsrnxs  saooaiTT 

mraovxiixiTT  ACT 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  is 

the  fifth  day  of  our  latest  hostage 

crisis.  Forty-three  innocent  victims  are 

currently    being    subjected    to    the 


whims  of  dangerous  armed  fanatics  in 
Beirut.  Instead  of  returning  to  the 
United  States,  as  many  of  the  paasen- 
gers  on  TWA  flight  847  had  intended, 
they  are  now  being  terrorised  and  bru- 
talised.  They  have  been  bcaaten,  and 
one  American  serviceman  was  vicious- 
ly murdered. 

I  am  grateful  that  many  of  the  hos- 
tages have  been  released,  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  their  families  and 
the  families  of  those  who  have  yet  to 
be  released.  I  know  what  they  must  be 
feeling,  and  I  share  their  hopes  and 
their  prayers  for  family  members  still 
being  held  in  Beirut. 

At  this  time,  it  is  not  yet  (dear  how 
two  Shi'ite  gunmen  armed  with  a 
pistol  and  hand  grenades  were  able  to 
board  the  TWA  B-727  aircraft  in 
Athens  without  betag  detected.  What 
is  crystal  clear,  however,  is  that  securi- 
ty at  the  Athens  airport  was  grossly 
inadequate.  According  to  some  of  the 
press  reports,  the  terrorists  were  able 
to  pass  through  two  passenger  screen- 
ing devices  without  being  detected.  At 
least  one  reix>rt  states  that  the  detec- 
tors were  triggered  three  times  or 
more  but  that  they  were  waived 
through  anyway. 

What  is  worse  is  that  the  security 
breakdown  at  the  Athens  Airport  was 
not  just  bad  luck.  The  security  prob- 
lems there  have  been  widely  known 
for  some  time.  The  Ore^  Government 
was  well  aware  of  the  deficiencies  but 
had  not  moved  aggressively  to  correct 
them.  The  result  was  the  tragedy  that 
befell  TWA  PUght  847. 

It  will  take  action  on  a  number  of 
fronts  if  we  are  to  contain  and  control 
the  growing  terrorist  menace  exonpli- 
f led  by  the  current  crisis.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  not  an  isolated  incident  It  is 
one  of  a  long  series  of  other  terrorist 
acts.  Including  an  i^ipalllng  number  of 
previous  aircraft  tiijarjiringa 

Since  1931.  there  have  been  more 
than  750  hljfclring  incidents.  WeU 
over  two-thirds  of  that  number  have 
occurred  since  1970.  there  were  at 
least  34  attempted  hljackinga  in  1983— 
19  of  them  involving  U.S.  carriers,  and 
another  28  hijackings  In  1984.  7  of 
which  were  directed  at  U.S.  airlines. 

Aircraft  piracy  is  not  going  away.  It 
is  a  growing  phenomenon,  one  that 
feeds  on  prior  successes.  Innocent 
members  of  the  traveling  public  are  in- 
creasingly at  risk.  Something  must  be 
done. 

I  believe  we  must  find  a  way  to  make 
those  responsible  for  these  incidents 
pay  a  price.  We  cannot  permit  them  to 
literally  get  away  with  murder  forever. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  handle  ter- 
rorist hijacking  inddoits,  however,  is 
to  take  the  kind  of  acUon  that  will 
prevent  them  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place.  Last  night.  President 
Reagan  announced  a  series  of  steps  to 
help  achieve  that  objective.  He  called 
for  consideration  of  expanding  our 
Armed  Sky  Marshal  Program,  issued  a 


travel  advisory  warning  Americana 
about  security  problems  at  the  Athens 
Airport,  urged  consideration  of  a  boy- 
cott of  Athens  Airport  untU  the  securi- 
ty situation  there  improves,  called  for 
a  study  on  whether  to  terminate  air 
service  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
airlines  whose  governments  refuse  to 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  improve 
their  alrpcnt  security,  and  asked  our 
allies  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
prevent  future  hijackings. 

I  support  these  steps.  Mr.  President 
I  think  they  make  sense  and  wHl  heU> 
reduce  the  risk  of  further  incidents, 
but  more  must  be  done.  We  must  not 
wait  for  another  h<j«i»fcHTiy  to  spotlight 
airport  security  problems.  We  need  to 
take  the  kind  of  actions  necessary  to 
90tllght  and  correct  security  prob- 
lems before  they  result  in  a  nightmare 
for  innocent  travelers. 

There  are  a  number  of  steps  that 
could  be  taken.  The  top  of  any  list 
however,  should  Include  a  series  of 
measures  first  proposed  in  1978  by 
Senator  Rlblcoff .  He  authored  a  com- 
prehensive antiterrorist  bill  that  year, 
a  bill  that  was  considered  and  h>- 
proved  by  no  less  than  four  Senate 
committees;  Oovemmental  Affaira, 
Foreign  Relations.  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation,  and  Intelligence. 
My  colleagues  know  how  difficult  it 
can  be  to  get  legislation  approved  by 
one  Senate  conunlttee;  approval  by 
four  is  a  powerful  endorsement  of  the 
merit  of  his  proposals.  Unfortunately, 
however.  S.  2236  was  never  acted  on  by 
the  full  Senate  during  the  95th  Con- 
gress, and  In  subsequent  years.  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  put  coping  with 
terrorism  on  the  back  burner. 

It  is  long  past  time  to  take  terrorism 
off  the  back  burner  and  begtai  to  act. 
S.  2236  was  sound  in  1978  and  the  pro- 
posals It  made  remain  sound  now.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  again  consider 
the  well  thought  out  ideas  originally 
put  forward  in  that  measure,  and  so  I 
am  today  Introducing  the  Aiiport  and 
Air  Carrier  Security  Improvement  Act 
of  1985,  a  bill  based  largely  on  the 
1978  legislation. 

My  leglslaticm  is  perhaps  not  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  original  proposal.  Its 
focus  is  on  Improving  the  security  of 
intematitmal  airports  and  air  carriers. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  periodic  as- 
sessments of  the  effectiveness  of  secu- 
rity measures  at  foreign  airports,  and 
to  include  in  reports  to  Congress  a 
summary  of  such  assessments.  The 
summary  would  Identify  the  airports 
assessed  and  describe  any  significant 
security  problems.  It  would  also  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  describe  the  ef- 
forts the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion has  taken  to  try  to  alleviate  any 
security  problems. 

If  foreign  governments  f aUed  or  re- 
fused to  improve  security  at  their  air- 
ports to  appropriate  and  reasonable 
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■taodards.  the  bill  would  require  the 
SeereUry  to  publiah  In  the  Federal 
Rettater  and  prominently  port  at 
every  major  XJB.  airport  the  fact  that 
certain  international  airports  were  ae- 
euMtyrisia. 

Steise  at  least  some  of  the  countries 
with  security  problems  at  their  air- 
ports have  major  tourism  industries 
that  could  be  seriously  damaged  if 
Americans  acted  on  these  warnings 
and  traveled  elsewhere,  this  step  akme 
should  have  a  powerful  impetus 
toward  strengthening  security.  The 
bill  also  provides  the  Secretary  with 
the  authority,  however,  to  impose  oon- 
ditioDS  on  the  authority  of  any  airUne, 
foreign  a*  dmnestic  to  operate  inter- 
national air  service  titan  airports  with 
security  ivoblems  tf  those  problems 
continue  to  remain  uncorrected. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorises  the 
Department  of  Tranqwrtation  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  concerning 
aviation  security  to  foreign  govern- 
mmts.  including  training  of  foreign 
nationals  here  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  bill  urges  the  President  to 
seek  intemati<uial  agreements  to  im- 
prove the  security  of  air  carriers  and 
airports.  Finally,  the  bm  clarifies  the 
Jiulsdletion  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  over  charter  airlines  in 
the  security  area,  and  reouires  all  ex- 
isting security  measures  to  be  lujplied 
to  all  charter  arllnes.  as  they  are  now 
to  scheduled  carriers. 

More  may  need  to  be  done.  Mr. 
President.  We  may  want  to  require 
American  flag  carriers,  which,  as  sym- 
bols of  the  United  States,  may  be  par- 
ticulariy  at  risk:,  to  improve  their  own 
security  measures  at  airports.  El  Al.  Is- 
rael's national  airline,  takes  stringent 
security  measures  in  addition  to  those 
provided  by  the  airports  where  it  oper- 
ates. That  airline,  despite  the  fact  that 
Israel  is  a  major  terrorist  target,  has 
never  suffered  a  successful  ti<j«/'W<Tig 
demonstrating  that  security  can  work 
to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  traveling 
public. 

We  may  also  want  to  consider 
whether  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration's authority  to  link  security 
issues  to  foreign  airline  operating  au- 
thority here  in  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  clarified  and  expuided. 
There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  ss  to 
what  the  exact  reach  of  FAA  author- 
ity is  at  the  mmnent. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  we 
cannot  wait  for  the  next  hijai^ung  to 
show  us  where  the  airport  and  air  car- 
rier security  problems  are.  We  need 
ccmtinuous  review  of  security  at  Inter- 
national airports,  and  a  mechanism  to 
ensure  that  any  security  problems  un- 
covered are  r^idly  corrected  and 
shared  with  the  public  so  that  Ameri- 
cans can  travel  with  the  aitnirance  of 
personal  safety  that  they  have  every 
right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  contend  that  my  biU  repre- 
sents the  total  solution  to  the  terror- 


ists prot>lems.  but  it  is  a  good  first  step 
in  the  tviatlon  area.  It  will  give  us  the 
authority  we  need  to  make  real  im- 
provements in  air  carrier  and  airport 
security- 
Its  inpvlslons  have  been  extensively 
considered  in  the  past  They  have 
proven  their  worth.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, thoef ore,  to  carefully  review 
this  measure,  and  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans ai^und  the  world  by  quickly  en- 
acting tpis  vital  measure.  These  mwi- 
>uld  have  become  law  in  1978; 
Id  not  wait  any  longer  \g>  put 
ttection  for  air  traveleri  into 

Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Rao(»s.  I 
also  aa|c  unanimous  consent  that  a 
summaiy  of  the  bill  and  a  sectlon-by- 
secUon 'analysis  also  be  included  at 
this  poltit  in  the  Racoao. 

Therd  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial mi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooRD  j  as  follows: 

SuMMA^  or  THE  AnpoKT  urn  An  r!*»»TM 
llMnovmxiiT  Act  or  1985 


The  Secretary  of  Trmnaportation  ia  re- 
quired t^  conduct  periodic  ■■■iiiwiiii  iilii  of 
the  effe^Uvenen  of  tbe  seeuri^  meMures 
maintaiiSMl  at  International  airports  over- 


Reporty  to  CcmgresB  now  required  by  law 
will  be  ^panded  to  Include  auminary  infor- 
mation Bued  on  ttie  ■iiiihihiik  iili  Tbe  sum- 
maries wQl  identify  the  airports  asMsed 
and  desiflbe  any  sisnlflcant  security  prob- 
lems, together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
actions  OOT  has  taken  to  rectify  tlie  securi- 
ty defld^icies  Identified. 

If  tbe  Secretary  finds  that  an  airport  does 
not  msimain  and  administer  effective  secu- 
rity meSBures  comparable  to  the  levels  In 
effeet  atjAmerlcan  airports,  he  or  she  is  re- 
quired tf  transmit  that  finding  to  the  ap- 
propriate foreign  authorlUes,  and  to  woik 
with  theta  In  an  attempt  to  resolve  security 
problems. 

If  foreign  authorities  fafl  to  bring  security 
levels  back  to  acceptable  standards  within 
60  days,  Ithe  Secretary  of  Traimwrtation  Is 
requiredito  publiih  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  to  iromlnently  dlqjlay  at  major  VJS. 
airports  a  list  of  foreign  airports  with  secu- 
rity proUems. 

With  ihe  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  uje  Department  of  Tranmortation  Is 
given  the  authority  to  limit  the  operations 
of  any  VS.  at  foreign  air  carrier  flying 
tntematfenal  routes  to  the  V&  involving  se- 
curity-ddndent  airports. 

The  Qepartment  of  Transportation  Is 
given  faa>anded  powers  and  respoostbOltles 
In  seeuisy  technical  assiitsnre  srea,  so  that 
it  can  provide  more  effective  swlrtsnce  to 
foreign  governments  In  this  area. 

The  president  is  urged  to  seek  new  inter- 
national! agreements  to  assure  more  effec- 
tive intonations]  cooperation  towards  im- 
proving the  security  of  air  carriers  and  air- 
ports. 

ion  of  Use  Federal  AviatiOQ 
in  the  security  area  over 
rllnes  Is  clarified.  *»«^«"g  security 
now  applied  to  all  scheduled  carri- 
lulred  to  be  applied  to  charter  car- 
riers as  WelL 


The 


BeUenaeUi 
JReptessntfl^vfi 
America  in 

Sacnoa  1 
Airport  and 
ment  Aetof 


SXAX 
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by  Me  Senate  and  Houae  of 
of  the    United  Statet   of 
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This 


IMS. 


Act  shaa  be  known  as  the 
carrier  Security  Improve- 


oe  mmnras  Am  roarosB 
Hie  Congress  hereby  finds 


Sac.  X  (a) 
tbat- 

(1)  Innocent  perwms  have  Iwen  killed,  in- 
jured, and  vlfftlmlied.  human  ilchts  violat- 
ed, property  destroyed  and  damaged,  and 
international  joammeroe  otastnicted  as  a 
result  of  air  carrier  hUackingB  and  other 
violatloas  of  'j*»''fW  and  intanaUoaal  law 
Involving  airpMts  and  air  carriers; 
(3)  sueb  aiti  wpreeent  an  intolerable 
I  the  fundamental  right  to  life 
aU  peoples  of  the  world; 
I  oooetttute  a  threat  to  the  or- 
functionsof  tbe  intema- 


and  security 

(S)sach 
deriy  andei^ 

(4)  certain 
elthCT 
hUackings; 

(6)  eotaln  International  airports  faO  to 
maintain    cratslstently    effective    security 


exhibit  a  pattem  of 
or  condoning  air  canter 


(b)  It  Is  tbefefore  tlie  purpose  of  the  Act 
to— 

(1)  enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  other  na- 
tions and  national  and  Intematlonal  organi- 
zations in  Initiatives  to  improve  the  security 
of  air  carriers  and  airports  throuidunit  tbe 
worid.  whUa  safeguarding  democratic 
values;  I 

(2)  promote  appropriate  action  by  the 
United  Statei  and  other  govemmoits  in 
order  to  comiat  air  carrio'  Mj^rfHiiy.  taA 
other  breaches  of  "^tli'nal  and  internation- 
al laws  and  r^idations  related  to  aviation: 
and 

<3)  provide  public  notice  to  persons  travel- 
ing In  intematlonal  air  ccmmieroe  of  defi- 
cient security  imigrams  and  facilities  at  cer- 
tain foreign  alfimrts. 

nrouunoir  turn  roanoM  uaroar  sacuamr 
aec.  3.  Section  1116  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19M  (49  UAC.  ISlft)  relating  to 
security  standards  In  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"sicDUTt  BTAmuum  VK  rouxoM  ux 

^■AaSPOKXATIOa 

"Sic.  1115.  (it)  The  Secretary  of  Tran^or- 
tation  shall  agiduet  at  sueb  taitervals  as  tbe 
Secretary  shita  deem  necesssry  an  assess- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  of  the  security 
measures  malhtalned  at  those  foreign  air- 
ports serving  [United  States  carriers,  those 
foreign  aiipoifs  from  which  foreign  air  car- 
riers serve  the  United  States,  and  at  such 
other  foreign  airports  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  Such  snsrssnifnt«  shall 
be  made  by  ^e  Secretary  in  consultaUon 
with  the  annftpriate  aeronautic  authorities 
of  the  cooceitied  foreign  government.  The 
assessment  sball  determine  the  extent  to 
which  an  ainiort  effectively  maint^tn^  and 
administors  security  measures.  Tbe  criteria 
utlllaed  by  the  Secretary  in  SHfilng  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  security  at  United  States  air- 
ports shall  Iw  {considered  in  msking  such  as- 
sessments and  aball  be  equal  to  or  above  the 
illshed  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
.Uonal  Civil  Aviation.  The 
include  consideration  of 
programs  and  techniques, 
inclwUng  buti  not  limited  to,  physical  and 
personnel  security  programs  and  proce- 
dures, paiaenter  security  and  baggage  ex- 
amination, the  use  of  electronic,  mechanical 


standards 
ventkmon 

specific 


or  other  detection  devices,  airport  ptdlee 
and  security  forces,  and  control  of  unau- 
thorised access  to  tbe  airport  aircraft,  air- 
port perimeter,  passimgiir  boarding,  and 
cargo,  storage,  and  >i»n«tui^  areas. 

"(b)  The  report  to  tbe  Oengreas  required 
by  section  315  of  this  Act  shall  contain: 

"(1)  A  summary  of  those  sssissiiiimls  0(m- 
ducted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  summary  shall  identtf  y  tbe  air- 
ports iSBessid  and  desolbe  any  significant 
defici«icies  and  actions  taken  or  recom- 
mended. 

"(2)  A  description  of  tbe  extent  if  any  to 
which  pacific  deficiencies  previously  identi- 
fied, if  any,  have  been  *'«™«"-*"^ 

"(c)  When  the  Secretary  finds  that  an  air- 
port does  not  tn*i»it*tti  and  administer  ef- 
fective security  measures  at  the  level  of  ef- 
fecUveness  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he  shall  notify  the  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  sueb  foreign  government  of  his 
finding,  and  reoonmend  tbe  steps  necessary 
to  bring  the  security  measures  In  use  at  that 
airport  to  the  acceptable  level  of  effective- 
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"(dXl)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
notification  required  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  and  upon  a  determination  by 
the  Secretary  that  the  foreign  government 
has  failed  to  bring  the  security  measures  at 
the  identified  airport  to  the  level  of  effec- 
tiveness specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  he— 

"(A)  shall  publiah  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  cause  to  be  posted  and  prominently  dis- 
played at  aU  United  States  airports  regular- 
ly serving  scheduled  air  carrier  operations 
the  Identification  of  such  airport;  and 

"(B)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate aeronautical  authorities  of  such  govern- 
ment and,  notwithstanding  section  1103  of 
this  Act,  may,  with  tbe  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  withhold,  revoke,  or  Impose 
conditions  on  the  operating  authority  of 
any  carrier  or  forel^i  air  cazrier  to  engage 
in  foreign  air  tnumwrtaUon  utilUng  that 
airport. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  report  promptly 
to  the  Congress  any  action  tsken  under  this 
sulieection  setting  forth  Information  eon- 
oeniing  the  attempts  he  has  made  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  the  nation  in  'nuifilnf 
the  acceptable  level  of  effectiveness." 

AVIATIOR  SBCUHTTr  ASSISTAMCX  TO  TOKaOM 


Sac  4.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Tnumxnta- 
tlon  is  authorised  to  promote  the  achieve- 
ment of  Intematlonal  aviation  security  by 
providing  technical  assistance  conemiing 
aviation  security  to  foreign  governments. 
Such  technical  assistance  may  include  the 
conduct  of  sxurveys  to  analyie  the  level  of 
aviation  security  In  airports  and  the  provi- 
sion of  training  in  aviaticm  security  to  for- 
eign nationals.  Such  training  In  aviation  se- 
curity may  be  conducted  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  foreign  nations.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  tbe  payment  of 
subsistenoe  and  expenses  for  travel  within 
the  United  States  for  f orelsn  n«M«n»i.  re- 
ceiving such  aviation  security  training  In 
tbe  United  States. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  require  a  foreign 
government  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  all.  part,  or  none  of  the  cost  of  providing 
the  tecbnical  assistance  authorised  under 
paragraph  (1). 

(b)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion an  amount  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  19M,  1987,  and  1988. 


Sk^ 


raioamas  roa  ■sooriATioa  or 

5.  (a)  Tlie  President  is  hereby  urged 
to  seek  intematlaiial  agreements  to  assure 
more  effective  international  «««irrrstiiTn  to- 
wards improving  tbe  security  of  sir  earrters 
and  airports. 

(b)  High  priority  in  the  negotlatiaa  of 
such  agreements  sliould  be  given  to  sgree- 
menta  which  Indude,  but  which  need  not  be 
limited  to  the  f oUowtair 

(1)  establishment  of  a  permanent  interna- 
tional working  group,  itw»t«uM»iy  subgroups 
on  topics  as  may  be  appropriate,  inrfntwi^ 
but  not  limited  to.  law  enforcement  and 
crisis  management,  which  would  conbat 
intemational  terrorist  incidents  involving 
air  carriers  and  airports  by— 

(A)  promoting  taitematiaaal  cooperation 
among  countries:  and 

(B)  developing  new  methods,  prooedures, 
and  standards  to  combat  interaatiaaal  ter- 
rorism: (3)  establiahment  of  means  to  effect 
olwervance  of — 

(A)  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seisure  of  Aircraft  (Tbe  Hague, 
December  18, 1970); 

(B)  tbe  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of  Civil 
Aviation  (Montreal.  September  33,  1971); 


(C)  the  Convention  on  the  Preventian  and 
Punishment  of  Crimes  Agmiini^.  interaation- 
aUy  Protected  Persons,  TiM.iii«Mtn  Diplomat- 
ic AgenU  (New  Torfe.  December  14, 1973); 

(3>  establishment  of  intematiaaal  legal  re- 
quirements to  prohibit  and  pimisb  tbe  act 
of  taking  hostages. 

KxiBreioa  or  xxxsmro  sscuairr  MXAStmis 
Sac  6.  Section  315(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  n.8.C.  1368(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  the  words  "or  charter" 
Immediately  after  the  word  "scheduled" 
where  It  first  appears. 

Sacnow-ST-Sacnoir  Axaltsis 

SBCnoa  1 — ^TXTIB 

Section  1  provides  that  this  act  »t»>n  be 
known  as  the  Airport  and  Air  Carrier  Secu- 
rity Improvement  Act  of  1965. 

SBcnoa  s— STAxmaar  or  nxsnros  abs 
ruaruaas 

This  section  provides  for  congressional 
findings  with  re^MCt  to  airport  and  air  car- 
rier security.  Tbe  sectlm  declares  that  Con- 
gress finds  that  air  carriw  hUaddngs  and 
other  vfcdatiooB  of  national  and  totemattoo- 
al  law  taivolving  air  carriers  and  airports 
have  Idlled  or  Injured  innocent  pi»rr«ns.  de- 
stroyed property  and  obstructed  intemar 
tkmal  oommeroe;  represents  an  attaA  on 
the  rii^t  to  life  and  seeority,  sad  poses  a 
threat  to  tbe  intematiooal  community.  In 
addltian.  Congress  finds  that  certain  na- 
tions have  exhibited  a  patten  of  supporting 
or  «""«^«mfng  sir  carrier  liljackiags,  v^  th«t 
certsJn  international  airpmts  do  not  main- 
taln  appropriate  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  taHl  is  to  strengthen 
Federal  capability  to  improve  airport  and 
air  carrier  security,  and  to  promote  Interna- 
tional cooperation  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives. Also,  the  bill  would  provide  infonna- 
tion  to  travelen  about  deficient  strporta. 
sacnoa  s— nm»MATXoir  or  roaxiaa  Anroar 


It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  require 
careful  and  dose  study  of  foreign  sirpoitt  to 
determine  that  effective  security  standards 
are  in  place,  to  work  dosely  with  the  re- 
sponsible foreign  airport  authorities  to 
bring  security  to  an  acceptable  level  of  ef- 
fectivenem,  and  where  these  efforts  f aH.  to 


provide  a  warning  and  notice  to  \ , 

of  airports  where  Ineffective  or  lacfcii«  avia- 
tion security  measures  eould  — wt«»f->  their 
lives. 

This  section  amends  tbe  Federal  Aviatton 
Act  of  1968  by  addtaig  a  new  subsection  (a) 
relating  to  security  standards.  Thto  new  (a) 
requires  the  Secretary  of  l^aiMpartation  to 
conduct  periodic  aasesHBents  of  the  effee- 
tiveness  of  tbe  security  measures  main- 
tained at  major  foreign  airports,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  appropriate  aathorlty  at 
that  airport.  Tbe  Initial  objective  of  the  as- 
■essment  is  to  determine  tbe  extent  to 
whidi  an  airport  effectively  ■»■<"**«■«  and 
administers  security  mraiiinjs.  and  in 
making  this  determjnstion.  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  ooosider  tbe  ertterla  laed  in  as- 
sesstais  tbe  effectiveness  at  """yi^trty  u A 
airports.  Of  eoune.  In  any  case,  the  criteria 
used  by  the  Secretary  must  be  equal  to  or 
above  tbe  standards  estabUstaed  pursuant  to 
tbe  Convention  on  Intemattonal  Civil  Avia^ 
tion.  The  aaseswnent  must  indude  consider- 
ation of:  spedflc  security  progrsBM  and  pro- 
cedures, psssfngtr  security  and  fraggagr  ex- 
amination, tbe  use  of  eleebenlc,  mechanical 
or  other  detection  devices,  airport  police 
and  security  forces,  and  control  of  unau- 
thorised access  to  tbe  airport,  aircraft,  pas- 
senger boarding,  and  cargo,  shortage,  and 
handling  areas. 

The  new  subsection  (b)  requires  that  the 
reports  to  Congress  contain  a  summsry  of 
these  issfesim  iits  conducted.  fairfiMthij  the 
identity  of  airports  assessed.  «it»«tfi~«.t  de- 
ficiencies noted,  actions  taken  or  recom- 
mended, and  the  extant  to  iriiidi  tbe  specif- 
ic deficiencies  previously  identified,  if  any. 
have  been  dintinated. 

The  new  subsection  (c)  requires  that  when 
the  Secretary  determines  sn  airport  does 
not  maintain  and  aikninister  effective  secu- 
rity measures,  he  or  she  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  tbe  foreign  govern- 
ment of  bis  or  her  flndingi  and  reoonmend 
the  steps  necessary  for  bringing  tbe  security 
measures  to  an  acceptable  level  of  eff eettve- 


The  new  subsection  (d)  requires  that 
within  no  more  than  80  days  after  notifica- 
tion to  a  foreign  government  of  deficiencies, 
and  on  a  determination  by  the  Seoetary 
that  tbe  foreign  government  has  failed  to 
bring  the  security  measures  to  the  levd  of 
effectiveness,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
publish  in  tbe  Federal  Register  snd  promi- 
nently display  at  major  VJ&.  airports  tbe 
Identiflfatton  of  tbe  airports  with  security 
deficiencies.  In  addltton,  after  consultation 
with  the  apiHoprlate  authorities  of  the  for- 
eign government,  the  Secretary  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with- 
hold, revoke,  or  impose  conditions  on  the 
operating  authority  of  any  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrio'  to  engage  in  foreign  air 
tranvortation  using  that  airport.  The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  required  to  notify  Congress  of 
any  action  taken  concerning  attempts  made 
to  secure  tbe  cooperation  of  tbe  nation  in 
attaining  the  acceptable  level  of  effective- 


sacn<»  4— AViATioa  sscdxttt  AssisxAacs  to 

rOaXIGH  COVRTKIB 

This  section  provides  direct  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  Trsnsportatian  for  provid- 
ing technical  sssistsnce  to  foreign  govera- 
ments  for  training  in  airport  security. 

The  Federal  Avlatian  Adminlstratian  has 
long  supported  broad  multilateral  efforts  to 
improve  intematiaaal  avlatian  security  sueb 
ss  those  sdvanced  by  tbe  United  Nations. 
ICAO,  lATA  INTERPOL,  and  ECAC.  In  ad- 
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dltian.  the  FAA  hu  punued  a  number  of  bi- 
laterml  pracnnae  involvliic  the  provlilon  of 
twtinlfl  ■■Wince  of  foreign  govenimenti. 
The  iwlrtance  baa  takm  aev«al  different 
forma.  FAA  teama.  eonaiatinc  of  one  or  more 
■eeurtty  apedallata.  have  viaited  numeroua 
oountrlea  and  oondocted  indei>th  airport 
■uneya.  Thrauth  tbaae  aurveya,  the  ooun- 
triea*  avtatian  aecuitty  needa  were  identified 
and  guidance  provided  to  achieve  needed 
improvouenta. 

FAA  tralnlnc  aids  Ixave  been  made  avafl- 
able  to  many  oountrlea,  and  foreign  stu- 
denta  have  been  invited  to  the  FAA  devel- 
oped Aviatkn  Security  "naintng  Oourae  pre- 
aented  by  the  Department  of  Tranqxtrta- 
tlon'a  Tranaportatton  Safety  Inatttute  at 
Oklahoma  City.  FAA  la  not  currently  au- 
thorlnd  to  train  foreign  atudenta.  except 
collaterally  with  the  training  of  FAA  em- 
ployeea.  Further,  it  la  In  the  undodeveloped 
and  or  lemer  developed  countriea.  who 
cannot  afford  the  coat  of  travel,  per  diem. 
and  tuition  for  their  officers,  where  the 
moat  effective  eecurlty  mograma  are  found, 
and  it  la  theae  aame  countriea  which  require 
the  moat  direct  -irT*TtiT"~  In  the  form  of 
time-cmaumlng  aurveya  and  on-the-job 
guidance. 

■icnoii  t— raioamaa  roa  not  mooriATioa 
or  amnaxioiuL  Aaaanmrs 

This  section  urgea  the  President  to  seek 
International  agreements  to  assure  more  ef- 
fective International  ooopa«tlon  towards 
Improving  the  security  of  air  carriers  and 
airports,  and  suggests  hl^  priority  should 
be  given  to  agreementa  concerning  the  ea- 
tabUahment  of  permanent  International 
working  groups  on  appropriate  topics  relat- 
ed to  airport  and  air  carrier  security,  and  to 
estahllahment  of  a  means  to  effect  observ- 
ance of  the  Hague,  Montreal  and  UN  con- 
ventims. 

:oii  or  xzisTiiro  sscraiTT 


Tbia  section  requires  existing  security 
measures  be  applied  to  aU  charter  (der- 
ations conducted  by  domestic  flag,  supple- 
mental, and  foreign  air  carriers. 

Under  existing  Federal  Aviation  Regula- 
tiona  (FARs),  United  States  domestic  and 
flag  air  carriers  engaging  in  ccmmion  car- 
riage between  two  pomts  entirely  within 
any  State  with  a  certain  frequency  are  re- 
quired to  adopt  and  uae  a  screening  system 
which  is  designed  to  prevent  the  carriage 
aboard  their  aircraft  of  any  weapon,  explo- 
sive or  incendiary  device  on  or  about  the 
person  or  In  the  cairy-on  baggage  of  passen- 
geia. 

At  the  present  time,  air  carriers  wiyying 
in  charter  operations  are  not  required  by 
statute  to  axnply  with  the  existing  FAA 
regulatlooa.  nor  are  commercial  operators 
engaging  in  common  carriage  between  two 
pointsentlrely  In  one  state. 


By  Mr.  HECHT: 

a  1322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Oeo- 
thermal  Steam  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

aaoTBBOUL  sisuc  ACT  AMKinaixirrs 

Mr.  HECHT.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  resolve 
some  unfinished  business  from  the 
97th  and  98th  Congress:  geothermal 
leasing  reform.  I  know  this  may  seem 
a  rather  arcane  and  unimportant  topic 
to  most  of  my  colleagues,  but  I  would 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  expose  a  prob- 
lem which  Is  threatening  to  unravel 


the  m4ny  hard-earned  gains  we  have 
made  aver  the  past  10  years  In  the  de- 
velcHUQpnt  of  America's  abundant  geo- 
thermal resources. 

CoD$i[tm  passed  the  Geothermal 
Steam  Act  in  1970  to  encourage  the 
leasing  and  developmoit  of  geother- 
mal rfaBouroes  located  on  Federal 
lands,  furred  by  the  early  success  in 
hamesging  northern  California's  dry 
steam  for  electricity  production,  many 
of  us  la  Congress  believed— or  hoped— 
that  passage  of  the  Steam  Act  would 
ensure  ^pld  development  at  the  many 
other  geothormal  fields  known  to  exist 
in  the  Western  United  States. 

years  later,  we  are  still  walt- 
t  develomnent'to  occur.  The 
,tton  of  large  front-end  devel- 
costs,  risky  powerplant  tech- 
and  uncertainty  over  future 
world  Aergy  prices  has  led  to  the  can- 
cellation or  delay  of  many  promising 
geothehnal  power  projects.  These 
problems  are  now  being  compounded 
by  certein  inflexible  provisions  of  the 
Steam  Act  which  prohibit  the  exten- 
sion of  leases  where  diligent  field  de- 
velopment has  occurred  but  actual 
powermant  construction  has  been  de- 
layed m  market  forces. 

SecUpn  319  of  last  year's  continuing 
resolution  gave  geothermal  leasehold- 
ers a  t^nporary  respite  by  allowing  for 
the  cobditional  2-year  extension  of 
original  10-year  leases  issued  under 
Act.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
wlll  provide  a  permanent 
for  the  granting  of  up  to 
Ive  5-year  extensions  if 
conditions  are  met: 
A  full  report  must  accompany  devel- 
oper's extension  request,  explaining 
why  they  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  geothermal  energy  in  com- 
mercial quantities,  and  either 

to  a  d^th  specified  by  the 
of  Interior  has  commenced 
each  successive  extension  re- 
quest. 0r 

Substantial  Investment  (in  excess  of 
due  diligence  requirements)  has  been 
made  ib  lease  or  lease  unit  up  to  time 
of  extebsion  request. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  strength- 
en thelQeothennal  Steam  Act's  provl* 
slons  tn  secretarial  review  of  unit  and 
cooperative  plans,  where  developers 
have  proposed  the  integrated  develop- 
ment M  several  individual  leases.  In 
past  yaars,  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  arguably  been  too  generous  in  al- 
lowing companies  to  block  up  leases  in 
large  ilnits  in  order  to  avoid  acreage 
limitations  under  the  act.  As  imlt 
plans  fcome  up  for  review— every  5 
years  under  current  regulations— my 
bill  win  require  the  Secretary  to  con- 
sider propping  leases  which  are  not 
'}ly  necessary  to  the  economic 
of  a  unit  or  cooperative  plan. 
I  would  like  to  address  a  re- 
lue  that  has  frustrated  our 
ipts  to  amend  the  Geother- 
mal Sl^am  Act:  National  parks  protec- 


iwing( 


tion.  Many  Imembers  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding former  Senator  Jackson  and 
my  colleague  Senator  Mw^mn,  have 
sought  to  provide  statutory  protection 
for  algnifieant  geothermal  features  In 
our  National  Fart  Syston.  Our  best- 
known  example  \b  the  Old  Faithful 
Geyser  in  Yellowstone  National  Pai^ 
which  somi  experts  believe  may  be 
threatened  i  by  geothermial  develop- 
ment outside  the  park  boundury.  To 
combat  thii^  threat.  Congress  recently 
imposed  a  moratorium  on  the  leasing 
of  certain  |"ederal  lands  adjacent  to 
YeUowstonfl 

Now  it  has  also  been  proposed  that 
Congress  authorize  the  establishment 
of  buffer  sdnes  around  some  20  other 
national  panics  and  monuments  con- 
taining geothermal  features,  even 
though  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  development  Interest  in  these 
areas.  This  {idea  has  kindled  a  raging 
phllosophi<^  debate  over  the  general 
concept  of  l^uff er  aones,  which  in  turn 
has  poisoned  the  chances  for  congres- 
sional passige  of  earlier  geothermal 
leasing  bills^ 

I  have  noiinterest  in  picking  a  quar- 
rel on  the  dark  protection  Issue,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  let  it 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  t  believe  Is  essential  to  the 
timely  development  of  our  Nation's 
abundant  a^  environmentally  benign 
geothermal  resources. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard 
people  first!  say  that  they  oppose  con- 
ventional energy  projects  because  of 
the  superiority  of  alternative,  soft 
path  approaches,  and  then  tara 
around  and 'throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  these  very  same  alternative  technol- 
ogies? We've  recentiy  seen  this  happen 
with  small  hydropower  projects,  wind 
power,  cogeneration,  and  a  host  of 
other  exciting  new  technologies. 

I  know  this  Is  not  their  intent,  but 
by  delaying  legislation,  the  park  pro- 
tection advocates  have  dealt  a  serious 
blow  to  the  jentire  geothermal  Industry 
because  of  ([heir  opposition  to  develop- 
mmt  in  a  ifew  specific  areas  of  the 
country.      I 

Let's  not  let  this  hi4>pen  to  geother- 
mal; let's  get  on  Mth  this  legislation 
and  give  geothermal  energy  a  fighting 
chance  to  obmpete  In  our  energy  mar- 
ketplace and  contribute  to  our  energy 
security.  If  the  Industry  can  revive 
Itself  and  development  interest  ever 
materialize^  aroimd  these  other  na- 
tional parks— which  I  seriously 
doubt— thei^  Congress  can  take  appro- 
priate stepsjto  protect  them. 

This  is  a  [responsible  bill  which  has 
been  shape^  by  years  of  hearing  testi- 
mony and  cbngTMsional  debate  on  geo- 
thermal leajsing.  I  have  stripped  away 
all  but  the  m,ost  essential  elements  of 
earlier,  mare  comprehensive  leasing 
proposals  iti  the  hopes  of  achieving 
prompt    bipartisan   support    on    this 
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the  bill 
in   the 


issue.  It  is  absolutely  critical  that  we 
resolve  this  issue  In  the  99th  Congress. 

Anyone  seeking  more  information  or 
wishing  to  cosponsor  this  legi^ation 
should  contact  Dan  Freihofer  of  my 
staff  at  extension  4-1582. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  my  bill. 
"The  Geothermal  Steam  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1985."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rboobo. 

There  being  no  objection, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed 
RaooBD,  as  follows: 

a  1322 

Be  it  enacted  bt  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Itepre$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoreu  aaitvMed.  That  the 
Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U3.C. 
1 1 1001  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  foDowK 

Sicnoa  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Oeothermal  Steam  Act  Amendments  of 
1985." 

Sk.  3.  Sections  6  (a),  (c).  and  (d)  of  the 
Oeothennal  Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  UAC. 
f  1005)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Oeothermal  leaaes  shall  be  for  a  pri- 
mary term  of  ten  yean.  If  geothermal  steam 
is  produced  or  utOted  in  commercial  quan- 
tities on  a  lease  or  under  an  approved  coop- 
erative or  unit  plan  of  devekvment  or  oper- 
ation in  which  a  lease  Is  included  within  this 
term  or  any  administrative  extension  there- 
of under  subsection  (c),  such  lease  shall  con- 
tinue for  so  long  thereafter  ss  geothermal 
steam  is  produced  or  utilixed  in  commercial 
quantttiea,  but  such  continuation  shall  not 
exceed  an  additional  forty  years." 

"(c)  Any  geothermal  lease  issued  pursuant 
to  the  Act  and  in  effect  on  or  after  July  37, 
1984,  shall  be  extended  for  suocesstve  five 
year  periods,  but  totalling  not  more  than  15 
years,  if: 

"(1)  the  lessee  has  submitted  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  detailing  bona  fide  efforts  to 
bring  such  lease  or  aivroved  cooperative  or 
ui>it  plan  of  develoinnent  into  commercial 
production,  given  the  then  current  econom- 
ic conditions;  aiKl  either 

"(2)  actual  drilling  operations,  to  a  depth 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  were  commenced 
prior  to  the  end  of  ita  primary  term  and 
prior  to  the  end  of  each  successive  five  year 
extension  period  on  such  lease  or  on  an- 
other lease  to  the  benefit  of  such  lease 
where,  at  the  time  appUcati<m  for  extension 
is  made,  both  leases  are  included  in  an  ap- 
proved cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment: or 

"(3)  in  the  opinlMi  of  the  Secretary,  sub- 
stantial investment  has  been  made  during 
the  primary  term  and  during  each  succes- 
sive five  year  extension  period  on  such  lease 
or  on  another  lease  to  the  benefit  of  such 
lease  where,  at  the  time  aivllcation  for  ex- 
tension Is  made,  both  leasee  are  included  in 
an  approved  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  de- 
velopment. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  production  or  utilization  of  geother- 
mal steam  in  commercial  quantitlea  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  the  completion  of  wells 
ci4>able  of  producing  geothermal  steam  in 
psjring  quantitlea." 

Sac.  3.  Section  18  of  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  (3D  n.S.C.  1 1017)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraph  after  the  flnt  full  paragraph  of 
that  section: 

"Five  years  after  ^proval  of  any  coopera- 
tive or  unit  plan  of  development  or  oper- 
ation, and  every  five  years  thereafter,  the 


Secretary  shall  review  each  such  plan  and. 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  oomasent, 
eliminate  from  inclusion  in  sudi  plan  any 
leaae  or  part  of  a  laaae  not  regarded  aa  rea- 
aonably  nereasary  to  cooperative  or  unit  op- 
erationa  under  the  plan.  Any  leaae  or  part 
of  a  lease  ao  eliminated  would  be  dlgftle  for 
an  extension  under  section  6(c)  of  thta  title 
if  it  separately  meeU  the  requlremenU  for 
such  an  extension." 

Sac.  4.  Kvery  geothermal  lease  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  Oeothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970 
and  in  effect  on  or  after  July  37, 1994  is  eli- 
gible for  an  adminiatrative  extension  under 
section  6(e)  of  that  Act  as  amended  if  an  ap- 
plication for  such  an  extaisloa  is  timely 
submitted  either  within  190  d^s  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  60  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  lease's  primary  term. 
whichever  is  later. 


continue  practidng  in  other  States, 
they  continue  to  be  reimbursed  for 
their  services  through  Medicare  and 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  1323.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  reorganize  and 
strengthen  the  provisions  intended  to 
deter  and  sanction  fraud  and  abuse  af- 
fecting the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  C(Hnmittee  on  Finance. 

HXU.TH  CABB  rammcan  nuus  un  utava 
AManwBWTS  or  isss 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  Introduce  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing n«ud  and  Abuse  Amend- 
ments of  1985.  This  bill,  sulmiltted  by 
the  administration,  will  take  great 
strides  in  enabling  the  administration 
to  protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of  our 
Medicare.  Medicaid,  and  other  Federal 
and  State  health  programs  and  to  pro- 
tect the  elderly  and  poor  fran  unscru- 
pulous and  incompetent  medical  prac- 
titioners. 

This  legislation  is  quite  similar  to 
HJR.  1868.  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Represmtatives.  and  to  S. 
837.  sutanltted  by  my  esteoned  col- 
league Senator  Hkhr  of  Pennsylvania. 
Because  there  are  slight  variations  be- 
tween the  three  iwoposals.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  get  all  three  on  the  table 
so  we  can  begin  to  worit  out  the  tech- 
nical differences  and  get  on  with  our 
most  Important  goals  the  protection 
of  our  health  care  delivery  gervtoes. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  May  1984.  GAO 
gave  a  startling  report.  They  found 
loopholes  in  the  HH8  Secretary's  au- 
thority which  allow  providers  barred 
from  practice  in  one  Federal  program 
or  In  one  State  to  switch  to  another 
program  or  to  move  to  another  State 
and  begin  a  new  practice.  The  GAO 
identified  328  doctors,  dentists,  phar- 
macists, osteopath!,  and  podiatrists 
who  had  had  their  licensee  suspended 
or  revoked  for  1  year  or  more  in  Just 
three  States  who  continued  to  practice 
medicine.  The  offenses  committed  by 
these  individuals  are  tmbellevable. 
Their  offenses  included  sexual  abuse 
of  patients,  negligence,  gross  incompe- 
tence, unnecessary  provision  of  dan- 
gerous medical  procedures,  mental  in- 
competence, fraudulent  billings— the 
list  goes  on.  Tet.  these  people  not  only 


The  Senate  Aging  Ccunmlttee  also 
heard  testimony  which  estimated  that 
as  many  as  36  mllliOD  Americans  may 
receive  treatment  from  unfit  doctors 
each  year.  Hie  problem  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  insufficient  authority 
to  prevent  these  incompetents  from 
participating  in  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. The  question  is  bow  long  are 
we  going  to  let  this  continue? 

The  bill  I  introduce  would  aUow  the 
Secretary  to  bar  health  care  providers 
from  Federal  and  State  health  prx>- 
grams  if  the  providers  were  convicted 
of  such  things  as  criminal  offenses  re- 
lated to  Federal  health  programs, 
fraud,  and  patient  abuse.  controUed 
substances,  license  revocation  or  sus- 
pension, fraud,  bribes,  or  kickbacks.  In 
addition,  the  bill  gives  the  Seoetary 
ability  to  act  against  health  care  enti- 
ties who  are  owned  or  operated  by  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  barred  or 
who  refuse  to  assist  the  Department  in 
providing  information  requested  in  in- 
vestigating such  abuses. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  easier  for  the 
Department  to  assess  dvil.  monetary 
penalties  for  fraudulent  claims,  and 
expands  the  Department's  ability  to 
terminate  provider  agreemoits  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  when  those  en- 
tities are  not  living  up  to  their  con- 
tractual obligations.  This  legislation 
provides  for  alternative  sanctiims 
against  institutions  who  have  compli- 
ance problems  but  only  when  those 
problems  do  not  Jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  of  p^lents. 

On  the  whole,  this  legislation  and 
the  other  similar  bills  recodify  existing 
law.  strengthen  some  provisionB,  and 
clarify  the  authorities  that  the  De- 
partment already  has. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  differs  in  a 
number  of  ways  from  two  related 
measures  which  also  address  the  integ- 
rity of  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  HJL 
1888  and  S.  837.  HJl.  1868  has  been 
passed  by  the  House.  It  mandat<»  that 
States  exclude  sanctioned  providers 
from  programs  under  tities  V  and  ZZ 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  respectively 
the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
social  services  block  grant.  It  would 
also  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the 
license  to  dispense  narcotics  held  by 
entities  excluded  from  Medicare. 
Unlike  my  bill.  HJR.  1868  does  not  ad- 
dress Individuals  who  are  in  default  on 
health  profession  loans  or  scholarship 
obligations.  Nor  does  H.R.  1868  in- 
clude adding  intermediate  sanctions  to 
the  tools  available  to  combat  fraud 
and  abuse  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
S.  837.  introduced  by  Senator  Hxniz. 
contains  six  categories  of  mandatory 
exclusions,  as  closed  to  discretionary 
exclusions  in  my  bill  and  the  House 
bill  to  include  convictions  for  obstruct- 
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inc  an  InvMtlcatkm  rdattait  to  con- 
trolled substanoes.  for  sulmitttnff  f alw 
elalmi,  tnd  for  taking  Mckbacini  as 
croiinds  for  mandatory  exclusion.  In 
its  other  provisions  8.  837  dosely 
tracks  the  House  bilL 

I  look  forward  to  early  action  on  this 
important  task  and  will  be  working 
closely  with  my  colleagues  to  present 
to  the  Senate  one  comprehensive  piece 
of  legislation 

Bfr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  otquy  of  the  UIl  be  printed 
in  the  RaooBB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooao,  as  follows: 

&1S2S 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
BepntentaUvea  of  the   United  Statee  of 
America  in  Congreai  aeaembled, 

aacnov  1.  (s)  This  Act  may  be  dted  u 
the  "Health  Care  FInandns  Fraud  and 
Abuae  Amenctanenta  of  IMS". 

(b)  Tlie  amnndmwita  in  ttaia  Act  aivly  to 
the  Sodal  Securtty  Act.  unleai  otherwiie 


imnnuu.  RlUtXni  KMI ACIS  IinrOI.TIira  TBB 


Sac.  L  (a)  Section  ISOt  (42  VAC.  ISMh) 
la  "Mtwtott  In  the  caption  by  atriklns  out 
rauLxaa"  and  tawertinc  Instead  "canmiAL 
rauLxiB  torn  ACTS  nnroLTiira  rta  uroicAaa 


(b)  Sectkm  IMWa)  (43  VAC.  13««fa(a))  Is 


(1)  In  parsgraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "a 
State  i>lan  approved  under  this  title"  and  In- 
sertlns   Instead    "a   program    under    title 

xviii  or  znr*; 

(3)  In  the  matter  foUowlns  paragraph  (4), 
by  striUns  out  "this  tlUe"  the  first  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  Instead  "such  pro- 
gnm'*;and 

(3)  hf  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Sectioo  IMWb)  (42  VAC.  13Mh(b))  Is 
amended  In  paragraphs  (IXA).  (IXB), 
(3XA),  (3XB),  and  (SXA).  by  striking  out 
•this  titte"  and  Inaoting  Instead  "tlUe 
ZVlll  or  XIZ". 

(d)  Section  IMMc)  (43  UJLC.  U96h(c))  Is 
MwiiHari  by  gtriUng  out  "or  home  health 
agency  (as  those  terms  are  emidoyed  tai  this 
tlUe)"  and  Inserting  Instead  "home  health 
agency,  or  any  other  type  of  mtivider  or 
entity  for  purpoaes  of  participation  In  the 
l«wifr«»M  under  title  XVlll  ot  ZIZ**. 

(e)  Section  IMKd)  (43  nJB.C.  1396b(d))  Is 
amwKlnd  by  striking  out  "this  title"  each 
place  It  occurs  and  Inserting  Instead  "tlUe 

XIT". 

(f)  SeeUon  1000  (43  UAC.  130«h).  as 
amended,  la  relocated  In  title  XI  and  redes- 
ignated as  section  1138B. 

(gXl)  SeeU(n  1877(d)  (42  UAC.  130Snn}  Is 
relocated  and  redesignated  as  section 
113gB(e). 

(3)  The  remainder  of  section  1877.  includ- 
ing the  caption  thereof.  Is  repealed. 

BCa.mi01l  FBOM  MIDICABZ  A>S  MBDICAIS 


BBC.  3.  (a)  Section  1138  (43  UJS.C.  1330a- 
7),  Including  the  caption  thereof.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"SKCUJSioa  or  gbradi  irdividuals  ahd  m- 

nms  raoM  no  lODicAaa  ahs  udicais 


"Sac  1138.  (a)  ICairmtoit  Ezclusiok  fok 
Pkoobaji-Rxlaxb)  Coavicnov.— The  Secre- 


tary sbat  exdude  tRmparttdpatlan  In  the 
progrsmi  under  title  XVlll.  and  shall  direct 
State  agvides  to  ezdude  from  participation 
in  State  arograna  under  title  lOX,  any  Ibdi- 
vidoal  onenttty  that  has  been  oonvictad  of  a 
criminal  faff enae  rdated  to  such  Individual's 
or  entltsfs  participation  In  the  ddtvny  of 
Items  or;  services  under  title  V.  XVlll.  or 


"(Ul) 
pursuant 


before  ()ctober  1, 1085.  or 


"(Iv)  who  1 
patiopinai 
XlZfCraayi 

"it) 
lunoir.— Any  | 
accurately 
itbyaeetlan: 

"(8)  Pa 
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"(b>  t>iscBsnoiiA«T  KzcLusioira.— Tlie 
Secntarf  may  exclude  from  partirtpatiop  in 
the  programs  under  title  ZVm.  and  may 
direct  e^ite  agendea  to  ezdude  from  par- 
ticipation In  State  programs  under  title 
XTX: 

"(1)  C^MVICRO*  KBJUIB  TO  VaACB  OB  PA- 

ramr  Astss.— Any  individual  or  entity  that 
has  been  convicted,  under  Pedenl  or  Slate 
law.  In  connection  with  the  ddivery  of 
health  e^  items  or  services  or  with  respect 
to  any  att  or  «-'«■■*«'  in  a  program  operat- 
ed by  or  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  Iqr  any 
Fednral.  State,  or  local  government  agency, 
of- 

"(A)  fraud,  theft,  embeadement.  Ineach  of 
fiduciary  responslblltty.  or  other  offense  re- 
lated to  ^nandal  abuse,  or 

"(B)  an  offense  related  to  neglect  or  abuse 
of  patlei^ 

"(3)  ObMvicnow  VBJon  to  ooarBOUB 
suBSXAai^— Any  Individual  or  entity  that 
has  beeal  convteted.  under  Pederal  or  State 
law.  of  imlawful  manufacture,  distribution, 
preacritdpg.  or  dispensing  of  a  controlled 
substanofe.  or  other  criminal  offense  rdated 
to  a  cootnUed  substance. 

"(3)  IdbmB  asvocATioii  oa  soarmsioa.— 
Any  Individual  or  entity  whose  lioenae  to 
provide  health  care  services  has  been  re- 
voked Off  suspended  by  the  appropriate  li- 
censing authority  of  any  State  for  reasons 
bearing  km  the  Individual's  or  entity^  pro- 
fesslonilleompetence.  prof essianal  perform- 
ance, or  financial  integrity,  or  has  been  sur- 
while  a  formal  disdpiinary  pro- 
such  licensing  authority  was 
the  Individual  or  entity. 

'(4)  ^ccLusioa  vaoM  vbsbal  ob  statb 
FBoauuL— Any  Individual  or 
entity  t]|at  has  been  ezduded.  for  reascms 
bearing  an  professional  competence,  ivof es- 
slonal  parframancet  or  financial  Integrity, 
from  paitiripation  In  any  Pederal  or  Peder- 
ally  asswted  program  Involving  the  provi- 
sion of  bealth  care,  or  In  a  health  care  pro- 
gram operated  or  assisted  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical su  xlivision  of  a  State. 

"(S)  F1  AOB.  KICBBAGKS.  ABB  OIHB  PBORXB- 

rtrn  AC1  nriTiBB.— Any  Individual  or  entity 
that  the  Secretary  determines  (whether  In  a 
proceed!  ig  under  this  section  or  a  proceed- 
ing com  lined  with  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 113  A)  has  committed  an  act  subject  to 
dvQ  pen  titles  under  section  1138A  or  an  act 
describe  I  In  secticm  1138B. 

"(8)  B  imnB  oobtbollbd  >t  sabctiobbd 
iBPiviBii  ua.— Any  entity,  with  respect  to 
which  ^e  Secretary  determines  that  any 
person-j 

"(AXIl  who  has  an  ownership  or  control 
Interest  [as  defined  In  secUon  1124(aXS))  In 
that  ent  ty.  or 

"(II)  V  ho  Is  a  director,  officer,  agent,  or 
managlxg  employee  (as  defined  In  section 
1138(b))4of  that  entity 
Is  a  perspn— 

who  has  been  convicted  of  any  of- 
fense dAcribcd  In  subsection  (a),  or  In  para- 
graph (!)  or  (3)  of  this  subsection,  or 

"(ii)  a  EBinst  whom  a  dvQ  monetary  penal- 
ty has  t  sen  sssifssfrt  under  section  1138A.  or 
1 0  whom  payment  has  been  doiled 
to  section  1883(d)  as  In  effect 


Any  I 
(within  such 
the  SeeretaryJ 
WwwiUcally 
entity  Iqr  the  I 
adminlatering  | 


"(1)  fuU 
the 

fined  by  the  i 
whom  such 
during  thei 
transactions 

"(U)  fuU 
any  sJgnlflranl 


'  that  dom  not  fully  and 
any  disdosure  required  of 
I  or  1138. 

SOPTLT  XBrOBMATIOB  OOB- 
ABB    SUPPUBBS. — 

'  entity  that  fails  to  supply 
as  may  be  spedfled  by 
regnlatiaiis)  upon  request 
to  such  indtvidnat  or 
'  or  by  a  State  agency 
Idan  approved  under  title 

complete  Inf  ormatioo  as  to 
a  sttbeontraetor  (as  de- 
In  regulatians)  with 
or  entity  has  liad. 
twdve  months,  business 
an  aggregate  amount  in 
I.  or 

complete  Informatlasi  as  to 
businem  tranaactions  (as  de- 
In  regulations),  oo- 
flve-year  period  ending 
such  request,  between  such 
itlty  and  any  wholly  owned 
such  Individual  or 
subcontractor. 

TO  SUPPLT  IBPOBHATIOB  B*- 

iTMBBT.— Any    Individual    or 


fined  by  the 
currtng 
on  the  date 
tndMdual  or 
supplier   or 
entity  and  I 
"(0)  PAn.1] 

LAXIBa     TO 

entity  that  futnlslies  Items  or  servioes  under 
title  XVUl  or  fiOX  that  fails  to  provide  such 
Infmnatlon  4i  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  detenflne  whether  paymenta  are  or 
were  due  und^  such  title  and  the  amounts 
thereof,  or  his  refused  to  permit  such  ez- 
aminatioa  of  its  fiscal  and  other  records  by 
at  on  behalf  (k  the  Secretary  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  verilir  such  Information. 

"(10)  CLAmi  POB  KBCiaSTVB  rH«B«M  OB  CB- 

BBCBBSABT  ssBvzcBB.— Any  Individual  or 
entity  that  th^  Secretary  determines 

"(A)  has  submitted  or  caused  to  be  sub- 
mltted  bOls  ck  requests  for  payment  under 
title  XVm  or  IZIX  containing  charges  (or  In 
applicable  ca^es  requests  for  payment  of 
costs)  for  Itegis  or  servioes  furnished  sul>- 
stanUally  In  excess  of  suCb  Individual's  or 
entt^s  cosU)4iary  cliargH  (or.  In  applicable 
In  exoem  of  such  Individ- 
ual's or  entityts  costs)  for  such  Items  or  serv- 
ices, unless  the  Secretary  finds  there  Is  good 
cause  for  su^  bOls  or  requests  containing 
such  charges  *r  costs,  or 

"(B)  has  furnished  Items  or  servioes  to  pa- 
tients (whethp'  or  not  eUgible  for  benefits 
under  title  Xym  or  XZX)  substantially  In 
excess  of  the  (leeds  of  such  patients  or  of  a 
quality  which  falls  to  meet  professionally 
recognised  stvidards  of  health  care. 

"(11)       PAmOBB       TO       CBUBT       DIXBDIATX 

ACCESS.— Any  Individual  or  entity  that  falls 
to  grant  iwimfiH***  accesa.  upon  reasonable 
request  (as  denned  by  the  Secretary  in  regu- 
latioos)- 


"(A)  to  the 
by  the 
In  the  first 

"(B)  to 
or  the 


.  or  the  agency  used 
for  the  purpoee  specified 
of  section  1884(a).  or 

or  the  State  agency, 
by  the  Secretary  or  the 
State  agency  I  to  perform  the  reviews  and 
surveys  reqiared  under  paragraphs  (38). 
(31).  and  (33X  of  section  1003(a).  and  under 
section  lOOSti).  or 

"(C)  to  the]  Injector  Oeneral  of  the  De- 
partment of  health  and  Human  Servicm  for 
the  purpoee !  of  review  of  records,  docu- 
ments, and  other  data  necessary  to  the  In- 
9ector  Qencfal  In  the  performance  of  his 
statutory  functions 


"(12)  Faildrk  to  takx  coaaacnvs  Acnoit 

RSCOiatKNDKD    BY    A    rSEB    REVIBW    OROAIflZA- 

TioH.— Any  hospital  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines has  failed  to  take  corrective  action 
as  required  by  the  Secretary  punuant  to 
section  1886(fK2KB). 

"(13)  DEPAULT  or  RKAtTB  EDUCATION  LOAM 

oa  scROLABSRiP  OBUOATiOMs.— Any  Individ- 
ual who  the  Secretary  determines  is  in  de- 
fault on  repayments  of  scholarship  obliga- 
tions or  loans  In  connection  with  health  pro- 
fessions education  made  or  secured,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  (A)  the  Secretary  may  not  exclude  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  a  physician  who  is 
the  sole  community  physician  or  sole  source 
of  essential  specialized  services  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
account,  in  determining  whether  to  exclude 
a  physician  pursuant  to  this  paragraph, 
access  of  beneficiaries  to  physician  servioes 
for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  title 
XVIU  or  XIX. 

"(c)  Nones,  ErPEcnvx  Date,  ahs  Period 
or  EzcLUSiOB.— (1)  An  exdusion  under  this 
section  shall  be  effective  at  such  time  and 
upon  such  reasonable  notice  to  the  public 
and  to  the  individual  or  entity  excluded  as 
may  be  specified  In  regulations. 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  such  an  exclusion  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  items  or  services  fur- 
nished to  an  Individual  on  or  after  the  effec- 
Mve  date  of  the  exclusion. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  or  entity 
that  prior  to  such  exclusion  had  partidpat- 
ed  In  a  program  under  title  XVIII  or  xix, 
pasrment  may  be  made  under  such  program 
for  up  to  thirty  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  exclusion  f  or— 

"(1)  inpatient  Institutional  services  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  who  was  admitted  to 
such  institution  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  exclusion,  and 

"(ii)  home  health  services  and  hospice 
care  furnished  to  an  individual  under  a  plan 
of  care  established  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  exclusion. 

"(3)(A)  The  notice  of  the  exclusion  shall 
state  the  Inclusive  dates  of  the  minimum 
period  of  exclusion. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  exdusion  under 
subsection  (a),  the  minimum  period  of  ex- 
clusion shall  be  not  less  than  five  years, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  ex- 
clusion in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  entity 
that  is  the  sole  community  physician  or  sole 
source  of  essential  specialised  services  in  a 
community,  or  where  the  Individual  or 
entity  demonstrates  to  the  Secretary's  satis- 
faction that  the  exclusion  would  adversely 
affect  a  program  or  programs  under  title 
XVIII  or  XIX.  The  Secretary's  decision 
whether  to  waive  the  exdusion  shall  not  be 
reviewable. 

"(d)  Notice  to  State  Program  Agebcies: 
ExcLusioK  From  State  Proorams;  Waiver 
Authority.— The  Secretary  shall  promptly 
notify  each  appropriate  State  agency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  admlniwtra- 
tlon  of  a  State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the 
fact  and  clreumstances  of  each  exdusion 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  and  (If  applica- 
ble) of  the  period  for  which  the  State 
agency  stuOl  exdude  the  individual  or  entity 
from  participation  in  the  State  program 
(which,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  or  entity 
otherwise  eligible  to  participate  In  program 
under  both  title  XVm  and  title  XIX.  shall 
be  the  same  period  for  both  titles).  The  Sec- 
retary may,  for  good  cause,  waive  the  re- 
quirement to  exclude  an  individual  or  entity 
from  participation  In  a  State  program  under 
title  XIX,   upon  request  from  the  State 


agency  for  such  a  waiver  with  respect  to 
that  individual  or  entity. 

"(e)  Notice  to  State  LicENsno  Acehct.— 
The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  agency  or  authority 
having  responsibility  for  the  licensing  or 
certification  of  an  individual  or  entity  ex- 
cluded from  partldpation  under  this  section 
of  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  such  exdu- 
sion, request  that  appropriate  investigations 
be  made  and  sanctions  invoked  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  State  law  and  policy, 
and  request  that  such  State  or  local  agency 
or  authority  keep  the  Secretary  and  the  In- 
spector Oeneral  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed with  respect  to  any  actions  taken  in 
response  to  such  request. 

"(f)  Right  to  Notice;  Heaxibo:  Judicial 
Review.— (1)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  any  individual  or  entity  that  Is 
exduded  from  partldpation  in  a  program 
tmder  title  XVm  or  XIX  under  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  same  extent  as  is  provided  in  section 
205(b),  and  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Secre- 
tary's final  decision  after  such  besring  as  is 
provided  in  section  205(g). 

"(2)  Any  individual  or  entity  excluded 
from  participation  in  programs  under  the 
Act  and  assessed  a  dvil  money  penalty  in  a 
combined  proceeding  under  this  section  and 
section  1128A  shall  be  entitled  only  to  the 
notice  and  opportunity  for  bearing  and  Judi- 
cial review  afforded  by  section  1138A 

"(gKl)  Afplication  por  Texmuiatiob  op 
Exclusion.— An  individual  or  entity  ex- 
duded under  this  section  or  section  1138A 
from  participation  in  programs  under  this 
Act  may  i^ply  to  the  Secretary,  in  the 
manner  specified  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  minimum  period  of 
exdusion  and  at  such  other  times  as  the 
Secretary  may  provide,  for  termination  of 
the  exclusion  from  partldpation  in  these 
programs. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  terminate  the  ex- 
clusion if  the  Secretary  is  satisfied,  taking 
into  consideration  only  conduct  of  the  appli- 
cant which  occurred  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  of  exclusion  or  which  was  unknown 
to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  exdu- 
sion, that— 

"(A)  there  is  no  basis  imder  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  for  continuation  of  the  exclusion,  and 

"(B)  there  are  reasonable  assurances  that 
the  tyi>es  of  actions  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  original  exdusion  have  not  recurred 
and  will  not  recur. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  a 
State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  the  fact  and 
circumstances  of  each  termination  of  an  ex- 
dusion made  under  this  subsection. 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  section  1128(a) 
(42  U.S.C.  1330a-7(a)),  as  amended  by  this 
section,  shall  apply— 

(A)  In  the  case  of  individuals,  with  respect 
to  convictions  related  to  participation  in 
title  XVm  or  XIX  on  or  aft«'  October  25, 
1977, 

(B)  in  the  case  of  entities,  with  resped  to 
convlctionB  related  to  participation  in  title 
XVm  or  XIX  on  or  after  July  18, 1984,  and 

(C)  In  the  case  of  Individuals  and  entities, 
with  respect  to  convictions  rdated  to  par- 
tldpation in  title  V  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Ad. 

(2)  The  requirements  of  section  1128(c)(2), 
as  amended  by  this  section,  that  an  exclu- 
sion based  on  section  1128(a)  be  for  a  mini- 
mum of  five  years,  shall  not  apply  in  the 


case  of  a  proceeding  commenced  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Cira.  MOBETAXY  pebaltixs 
Sbc.  4.  (aXl)  SecUon  1128(aXl)  (43  U&C. 
1330a-7a(aXl))  is  amended— 

(A)  In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A),  by  striking  out  "determines  is  for  a 
medical  or  other  item  or  service—"  and  in- 
serting Instead  "determines—"; 

(B)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  inserting  "Is 
for  a  medical  or  other  item  or  servloe" 
before  "that  the  person  knows"; 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"payment  for  which"  and  inserting  Instead 
"is  for  a  medical  or  other  item  or  service  for 
which  payment,"  and  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1138"  and  all  that  follows  and  inserting 
Instead  "this  section  or  secUon  1128.  1156, 
1180(b)  (as  in  effect  on  September  2,  1983), 
1883(d)  (as  in  effed  on  September  30, 1985), 
or  1866(bK2),  or"; 

(D)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  para- 
graph (B)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  the  person  knows  or  has  reason  to 
know  is  false  or  fraudulent.". 

(2)  SecUon  1128(aXl)  (42  U.8.C.  1330a- 
7a(aXl))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  ad- 
dlUon.  the  Secretary  may  exdude  the 
person  from  partldpaUon  in  programs 
under  tiUe  XVm  and  XIX  of  this  Ad,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  secUon 
1128. 

(3)  No  dvil  penalty  or  assessment  may  be 
imposed  under  secUon  1138A  of  the  Sodal 
Security  Ad  (42  U.S.C.  1320a-7a),  in  the 
case  of  claims  filed  before  August  13,  1981, 
if  liability  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or 
assessment  could  not  have  been  Imposed 
with  respect  to  the  claim  under  secUon  3729 
of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to 
false  claims). 

(b)(1)  SecUon  1128A(bXl)  (43  U.S.C. 
1320a-7a(bKl))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secre- 
tary may  initiate  an  adion  under  this  sec- 
Uon by  personal  service  of  or  by  m«mng  by 
registered  or  certified  mail  the  notice  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2).". 

(2)  Sedlon  1128A(b)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
7a(b))  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  initiate  an 
acUon  under  this  sedion  with  respKA  to  any 
claim  later  than  six  years  after  the  date  the 
claim  was  presented.  For  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  limitations  period,  there 
shall  be  exduded  all  periods  during  which 
facts  ihaterial  to  the  right  of  acUon  are  not 
known  and  reasonably  could  not  be  known 
by  an  official  or  agent  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  act  in  the 
circumstance.". 

(c)  SecUon  1128A  (43  U.S.C.  1330a-7a)  is 
amended  In  subsections  (b),  (c),  (f),  and  (g) 
by  striking  out  "penalty  or  assessment" 
each  place  it  occurs  and  inserting  Instead 
"penalty,  assessment,  or  exdusion". 

(d)  SecUon  1128A(eKlXA)  (42  n.S.C. 
1320a-7a(eXlXa))  U  amended  by  striking 
out  all  that  follows  "there  shall  be  paid  to 
the  State  agency"  and  Inserting  Instead  "an 
amount  bearing  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  amoimt  recovered  as  the  State's  share 
of  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  agency  for 
such  claim  bears  to  the  total  amoimt  paid 
for  such  claim.". 

(e)  SecUon  1128A(g)  (42  U.&C.  1330a- 
7a(g))  is  further  amended  by  inserting  "the 
VPropriate  State  agency  or  agendes  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  adminlstraUon  of 
the  programs  under  UUes  V  and  XIX."  after 
"professional  organisatkm.". 
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(f)  SeeUon  IISSA  (43  UJB.C.  133ta-7a)  la 
amended  by  addtaic  at  the  md  the  following 
new  tubncttanr 

"(1)  The  provlalonB  of  aectiona  30S  (d)  and 
(e)  Shan  apply  with  respect  to  this  section 
to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  applicable 
with  respect  to  tlUelL 

"(J)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  has  engaged  or  is 
engaging  in  any  activity  which  makes  the 
person  subject  to  a  civil  monetary  penalty 
under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General,  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  bring  an 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  (or,  if  aiwUcable.  a  United 
States  court  of  any  territory)  to  enjoin  such 
activity,  or  to  enjoin  such  person  from  con- 
cealing, removing,  encumbering,  or  other- 
wise disposing  of  assets  which  may  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  pay  a  dvU  moneUry  pen- 
alty if  any  such  penalty  were  to  be  imposed, 
or  to  seek  other  appropriate  relief.". 

uaaaaoMn  to  UQunnixirrs  coNcnunxo 
DiscLostms  op  pihahcial  urmBT 

Sk.  5.  (a)  SeeUon  1124<aK3XAXU)  (42 
VA.C.  13a0a-3(aXSXAXU))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$35,000  or". 

(bXl)  SeeUon  1126(a)  (42  U.S.C.  1320a- 
5(a))  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  out  "or  other  insUtuUon"  and  all 
that  follows  and  inserting  instead  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  other  entity  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual pracUUoner  or  group  of  practition- 
ers) shall  be  required  to  disclose  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  to  the  appropriate  State  agency 
the  name  of  any  person  who  has  an  owner- 
ship or  control  interest  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1134(aX3))  in  such  entity,  or  is  a  man- 
aging enuiloyee  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))  of  such  entity,  and  who  is  a  person  de- 
scribed in  secUon  llSMbXOXB).". 

(2)  SecUon  1126(a)  (42  U,ac.  1320a-5(a)) 
is  amended  in  the  second  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  "insUtutiim.  organization,  or 
agency"  and  inserting  instead  "enUty". 

(3)  Section  1126(b)  (42  VS.C.  1320a-S(b)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "institution,  or- 
ganlaaUon.  or  agency"  each  place  it  occurs 
and  inserting  instead  "enUty". 

STMfSAXOS  FOK  MXDICAID  PSOVIBKIS 

Sac.  6.  (a)  SecUon  1156(a)  (42  U^.C. 
1330c-6(a))  is  amended—    

(1)  by  inserting  "or  UUe  XIZ"  after  "title 
XVm".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such  UUe"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "such  UUes". 

(b)  SecUon  1156(b)  (42  UAC.  1320c-5(b)) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "or  XIX"  after 
"UUe  XVlll"  each  place  it  occurs. 

OKHIAL  OP  MKDICAL  PATHKNTS  POR  ITXlfS  OR- 
DERKD    BT    KZCLUSD    PHTSICIAIT,    MKDICAItX 

coHPOKMnic  jmauMfSHTs 

Sk.  7.  (a)  SecUon  1862(d)  is  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  1863(e)  (42  U,S.C.  1305y(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
UUe  with  respect  to  any  Item  or  service— 

"(1)  furnished  by  an  Individual  or  entity 
during  the  period  when  such  individual  or 
enUty  is  excluded  pursuant  to  secUon  1128 
or  1138A  from  parUcipation  in  the  program 
under  this  UUe; 

"(2)  (other  than  an  emergency  item  or 
service)  furnished  at  the  direction  or  on  the 
prescription  of  a  physician  during  the 
period  when  he  is  excluded  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1128  or  1128A  from  parUcipation  in  the 
program  imder  this  title;". 

(c)  SecUon  1886(fX3)  (42  U.S.C. 
1395ww(fX3))  is  repealed. 

DOflAL  OP  MXDICAL  PROVIDER  AGREEMUTT 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  1866(aX3)  (42  U.S.C. 
139Scc(aX3))  is  repealed. 


(b)  S«cUon  1866(b)  (42  UAC.  13»5oc(b))  is 
amendad  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  A  provider  of  services  may  termi- 
nate aq  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  at  such  time  and  upon  such 
notice  to  the  Secretary  and  the  public  as 
may  bci  provided  in  regiilaUons,  except  that 
notice  of  more  than  6  months  shall  not  be 
required. 

"(2)  tlie  Secretary  may  refuse  to  enter 
into  aq  agreement  under  this  secUon.  and 
(upon  guch  reasonable  notice  to  the  provid- 
er and  the  public  as  may  be  specified  in  reg- 
ulaUona)  may  refuse  to  renew  or  may  termi- 
nate (auL  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  provider's  deficiencies  immediately 
jeopardize  the  health  and  safety  of  its  pa- 
tients, shall  refuse  to  renew  or  shall  termi- 
nate) an  agreonent  under  this  secUon.  after 
the  Setretary  has  determined— 

"(A)  that  the  provider  fails  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  the  provisions  of  such  agree- 
ment. 0*  with  the  provisions  of  this  UUe  and 
regulattons  thereunder,  or 

"(B)  that  the  provider  fails  substantially 
to  meet  the  applicable  provisions  of  section 
1861,0* 

"(C)  pursuant  to  secUon  1128  or  1138A 
that  tlje  provider  of  services  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  program 
under  Itiis  tiUe. 

"(3)  A  terminaUon  of  an  agreement  under 
this  siJtMecUon  shall  be  effecUve  with  re- 
spect to  items  or  services  furnished  on  or 
after  tke  effecUve  date  of  such  terminaUon 
(whichj  in  the  case  of  a  terminaUon  based 
on  a  determination  described  in  paragraph 
(2XC)  shaU  be  the  effecUve  date  of  exclu- 
sion under  section  1128  or  1128A),  but  pay- 
ment qtay  be  made  for  items  and  services 
fumisl|ed  after  the  effective  date  of  the  ter- 
minatifn  as  provided  in  section 
1128(cX2XB).". 

(cXl]|  Section  1866(c)  (42  U,S.C.  lS95cc(c)) 
Is  ameiided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 

(A)  t^  inserting  "the  Secretary  has  termi- 
nated or  tias  refused  to  renew"  after 
"Where",  and 

(B)  Iv  striking  out  "has  been  terminated 
by  the  Secretary". 

(2)  SecUon  1866(cXl)  (42  VS.C. 
1305cc^Xl))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  re- 
fusal t«  renew"  after  "terminaUon". 

(dXll  Section  1866  (42  VS.C.  1395cc)  U 
f  urthet  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Any  entity  dissatisfled  with  an  ad- 
verse «|etermination  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  se^on  (including  a  determinaUcm  that 
it  is  no^  a  provider  of  services)  shall  be  enU- 
Ued  ta>  a  hearing  thereon  by  the  Secretary 
(after  teaaonable  notice)  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  provided  in  section  205(b),  and  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  Secretary's  final  decision 
after  such  hearing  as  is  provided  in  section 
205(g),  except  that  an  entity  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  separate  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  under  both  section  1128  and  this 
section  with  respect  to  a  determination  or 
detemiinations  based  on  the  same  underly- 
ing fa^  and  issues.". 

(2)  akction  1869(c)  (43  UAC.  1395ff)  is  re- 
pealed! 

rATIVX  TO  TtmailATXOH  OP  ICDICARK 

PROvmm  AOKmixHTS 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Section  1866  (42  U.S.C.  ISOScc), 
as  previously  amended  by  section  9  of  this 
Act,  Isifurther  amended  in  subsection  (bX3), 
by  strfdng  out  "A  termination"  and  insert- 
ing instead  "Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (A,  a  termination". 

(b)  Section  1866(f)  (43  U.S.C.  1395cc(f))  is 
ameniisd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(fxl)  Where  the  Secretary  (A)  deter- 
mines {that  a  provider  of  services  no  longer 
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complies  sulistantially  with  the  provisions 
of  its  agreen^t  under  subsection  (aXl),  or 
with  the  prasrtslons  of  this  UUe  and  regula- 
tions thereuader,  or  with  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  section  1861,  (B)  further  deter- 
mines that  the  provider's  of  section  1861, 

(B)  further  determines  that  the  provider's 
deficiencies  do  not  immediately  Jeopardise 
the  health  and  safety  of  its  patients,  and 

(C)  has  glve^  the  provider  a  reasonable  (v- 
portunity  to  correct  its  deficiencies  and.  to!- 
lowing  this  period,  has  given  reasonable 
notice  to  the  provider  and  the  public,  the 
Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  terminating  imme- 
diately the  MTeemoit  imder  this  section, 
notify  the  provider  of  the  deficiencies  that 
form  the  basis  of  the  determination  to 
Impose  the  nnction  under  this  subsection, 
and  of  the  fate  by  wtiich  the  dendencies 
must  be  corrected,  which  date  may  not  be 
later  than  sfx  months  (or  in  the  case  of  a 
skilled  nursibg  facility  one  year)  after  the 
date  of  the  nbUce  to  the  provider. 

"(2)  During  the  period  established  by  the 
notice  under  paragrpah  (1),  payment  imder 
this  titie  mav  be  made,  for  items  and  serv- 
ices fumish4d  by  a  provider  which  Is  the 
subject  of  such  a  notice— 

"(A)  in  th^  case  of  inpatient  services,  only 
for  services  provided  to  an  individual  admit- 
ted to  the  institution  before  the  date  of  the 
notice,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  services,  only 
for  services  ^hlch  were  scheduled  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regiila- 
Uons) befoBe  the  effective  date  of  the 
notice.  I 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  which  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  administration 
of  a  plan  under  title  XIX  of  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any 
provider  of  services,  and  may  require  such 
State  agency  to  make  payment  under  title 
XIX  to  the  provider  only  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3). 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
deficiencies  specified  in  the  notice  under 
paragraph  (1)  have  not  been  corrected  by 
the  deadllnej  stated  in  the  notice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  terminate  the  agreement  under 
this  sectionj  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b),  effectivi  with  respect  to  all  items  and 
services,  as  of  the  date  by  which  the  defi- 
ciencies were  required  to  be  corrected.". 

COHDITlbllAL  APPROVAL  OP  SUPPLIKRS 

Stc  10.  Ti^e  XVm  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tike  following  new  section: 

"COmntONAI.  APPROVAL  OP  SUPPLIKRS 

"Sk.  1890.  (a)  In  any  case  where— 
"(1)  an  Indivldiial  or  entity  (other  than  a 
provider)  m^  obtain,  as  a  condition  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  under  this  title  or 
as  a  condition  of  coverage  under  this  title  of 
items  and  services  furnished  by  such  indi- 
vidual or  entity,  certification  that  it  meets 
the  statutory  conditions  imposed  under  this 
title  and  tge  additional  conditions  found 
necessary  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  (A)  finds  that  such  in- 
dividual or  fnUty  is  not  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  auch  conditions,  <B)  also  finds 
that  the  individual's  or  entity's  deficiencies 
do  not  Imnledlately  Jeopardize  the  health 
and  safety  eg  patients,  and  (C)  has  given  the 
individual  ot'  entity  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  correot  Its  deficiencies  and,  following 
that  period,  has  given  reasonable  notice  to 
the  provider  and  the  public. 

the  Secretary  may,  in  lieu  of  terminating 
approval  of  the  individual  or  entity,  notify 
the  indivldi  lal  or  entity  of  the  deficiencies 
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that  form  the  basis  of  the  determination  to 
impose  the  sanction  under  this  section,  and 
of  the  date  by  which  the  deficiencies  must 
be  corrected,  which  date  may  not  be  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  notice 
to  the  individual  or  entity, 

"(b)  During  the  period  established  by  the 
notice  under  subsection  (a),  payment  under 
this  tiUe  may  be  made  only  for  servioes 
which  were  schedtiled  to  be  provided  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations) 
before  the  effecUve  date  of  the  notice. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prompUy  notify 
each  appropriate  State  agency  which  ad- 
ministers or  supervises  the  adminlatratlon 
of  A  plan  under  UUe  XIX  of  a  determination 
under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual or  entity,  and  may  require  such 
State  agency  to  make  payment  under  tlUe 
XIX  to  the  individual  or  entity  only  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
deficiencies  specified  in  the  notice  under 
subsection  (a)  have  not  been  corrected  by 
the  deadline  stated  in  the  notice,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  terminate  approval  of  the  individ- 
ual or  entity,  effective  with  respect  to  all 
Items  and  services,  as  of  the  date  by  wliich 
the  deficiencies  were  required  to  be  correct- 
ed, and  shall  so  notify  the  individual  or 
entity,  the  public,  and  appropriate  State 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  a  plan  under  title  XIX.". 

AMRNSMXirr  RELATDfC  TO  PRAUD  IITVOLVIMG 
MIDICARX  StJPPLKtfKmAL  HXALIH  DtSURAMd 

Sac.  11.  Section  1882(dXl)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396ss(dXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"knowingly  or  willfully"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "knowingly  and  willfully". 

DDflAL  OP  MSDICAID  PATMOfT  POR  ITHfS  OR- 
DBRKD  BT  RXCI.UIIIB  PRTSICIAH;  MXDICAIB 
CONPORKUro  AMXHDIfXlfTS 

Sac.  12.  (a)  Section  1902(aX38)  (42  U.S.C. 
1396a(aX38))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "re- 
spectively" and  all  that  follows  and  insert- 
ing instead  "the  information  described  in 
section  1128(bX9);". 

(b)  Section  1902(aX39)  (42  UJS.C. 
1396(aX39))  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "bar"  and  inserting  in- 
stead "exclude", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "person"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  instead  "individual  or 
entity",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  1128A"  after  "section 
1128". 

(c)  Section  1903(1)  (42  VS.C.  1396b(i))  to 
amended  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  any  amount  expended 
for  items  or  services  fumtohed  under  the 
plan  by  any  Individual  or  entity  during  the 
period  when  such  individual  or  entity  to  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  1138  or  1138A 
from  participation  in  the  program  under 
thto  titie:  or 

"(2)  with  respect  to  any  amount  paid  for 
an  Item  or  service  (other  than  an  emergency 
item  or  service)  furnished  at  the  direction 
or  on  the  prescription  of  a  physician,  during 
the  period  when  such  physician  to  excluded 
pursuant  to  section  1128  or  1128A  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  under  thto  title.". 

CLARIPrma  AMXMSIfZItT  CONCRRMIMG  STATES' 
AUTHORITT  TO  KZCLUDE  IMDIVIDUALS  AKD  KH- 
TITIB  PROM  MEDICAID  PROGRAM 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  1902  (42  U.S.C.  1396a> 
to  amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (f) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  State  agency,  for  good  cause  (in- 
cluding any  reason  for  which  the  Secretary 
could  exclude  such  individual  or  entity  from 
participation  in  the  programs  under  thto 


titie  or  titie  XVm  pursuant  to  section  1138, 
1128A.  or  1866(b)),  may  refuse  to  enter  into 
or  may  terminate  any  agreement  with  or 
otherwise  exclude  an  individual  or  entity  for 
purposes  of  partietpation  under  the  State 
plan,  and  may  refuse  otherwise  to  approve 
or  may  tenninate  approval  of  an  individual 
or  entity  for  sncti  purpoaea.". 

(b)  Section  1903(n)  (42  VA.C.  1396b(n))  to 
repealed. 

STATES'  AUTHORTTT  TO  IMPOSX  ALTBRMATnrg 

SAMcnoira  ox  mdicaid  provuxrs 

Sec  14.  Section  1903(1)  (43  U.S.C.  U9«a(l)) 
to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1X1)  In  addition  to  any  other  authority 
under  State  law,  where  a  State  agency  (A) 
determines  that  a  provider  with  which  it 
has  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  (37) 
no  longer  subatantially  meets  the  conditions 
of  participation  in  the  program  undo-  its 
plan,  (B)  further  determines  that  the  pro- 
vider's deficiencies  do  not  immediately  Je^ 
ardiae  the  health  and  safety  of  Its  patients, 
and  (C)  has  given  the  provider  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  correct  its  defldendes  and. 
following  that  i>eriod,  has  givm  reasonable 
notice  to  the  provider  and  the  puUlc.  the 
State  agency  may,  in  lieu  of  terminating  im- 
mediately its  agreement  with  the  provider 
under  subsection  (aX37),  notify  the  provider 
of  the  defldoidea  that  form  the  baato  of 
the  determination  to  impose  the  sanction 
under  thto  subsection,  and  of  the  date  by 
which  the  defidendes  must  be  corrected, 
which  date  may  not  be  later  than  six 
months  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  skilled  nursing 
facility,  intermediate  care  facility,  or  insti- 
tution for  mental  diseases,  one  year)  after 
the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  provider. 

"(2)  During  the  period  establiahed  by  the 
notice  imder  paragraph  (1),  the  State 
agency  shall  provided  that  payment  under 
the  State  plan  may  be  made,  for  items  and 
services  furnished  by  a  provider  which  to 
the  subject  of  such  a  notice— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  inpatient  services,  only 
for  services  provided  to  an  individual  admit- 
ted to  the  institution  before  the  date  of  the 
notice,  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  services,  only 
for  services  which  were  scheduled  to  be  pro- 
vided (as  defined  by  the  Secretary  in  regula- 
tions) before  the  effective  date  of  the 
notioe. 

"(3)  The  State  agency  shall  promptiy 
notify  the  Secretary  of  a  determination 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  revect  to  any 
provider  of  sorices. 

"(4)  If  the  State  agency  determines  that 
the  defidendes  specified  in  the  notioe  under 
paragraph  (1)  have  not  been  corrected  by 
the  deadline  sUted  in  the  notice,  the  State 
agency  shaU  terminate  the  agreement  with 
the  provider  tmder  subsection  (aX37),  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  all  items  and  services,  as 
of  the  date  by  which  the  defidendes  were 
required  to  be  corrected.". 

AMxnmzirrs  to  utilieatioh  coittrol 

RlQUIRIMDm 

Sbc.  15.  (a)  Section  1903  (gXl)  (43  U.S.C. 
1396b(gXl))  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"(whether  or  not  such  days  are  consecu- 
tive), during  any  fiscal  year,"  and  Inserting 
Instead  "diulng  any  fiscal  year  (whether  or 
not  such  days  are  consecutive)  or  during 
any  consecutive  stay  (whether  or  not  during 
the  same  fiscal  year),". 

(b)  Section  1903(7)  (43  U.S.C.  1396b(7))  to 
redesignated  section  1903(gX7)  and  relo- 
cated immediately  after  section  1903(gX6). 
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OP  MB>ICAID  PATMSWT  TO  STATRS 
WHERE  DIPORMATiai  SUirORTUTO  CLAIMS  IS 
■OT  PmonSHRD  TO  SKISTART 

Sk.  16.  Section  1903(1>  (43  VA.C. 
lS96b(i))  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  or"  instead. 
and 

(2)  by  adding  below  paragraph  (7)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  any  amount  paid 
under  the  State  plan  to  any  individual  or 
entity  that  has  failed  to  f umiah  to  the  Sec- 
retary, upon  request,  infonnatlcm  required 
to  be  fumlabed  pursuant  to  thto  title  or  tiUe 
XI  or  XVm.  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  to  good  cause  for  such  failure.". 

aKRKIART'S  "LOOK-aSHUm"  AUmMUTT  WRB 
RBSPKT  TO  CBmFICATIOIl  OP  »"«"•»  "i  LOVO 
TIRM  CARE  PAOUnXS 

Sk.  17.  (a)  Section  1910(cXl)  (43  UAC. 
13961(cXl))  to  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  ",  which  to  the  case  of  a  fadllty  partid- 
pating  in  programs  under  both  UUe  XVm 
and  thto  tiUe  shaU  be  the  same  date  for 
twth,  and  shall  be  effecUve  with  req>ect  to 
servioes  furnished  on  or  after  such  date, 
except  that  paymoa  may  be  made  for  up  to 
thirty  days  for  servioes  furnished  to  an  indi- 
vidual admitted  to  such  fadllty  before  the 
effective  date.". 

(b)  Section  1910(0  (43  U,&C.  lS96i(c))  to 
further  amended  by  redestinattng  para- 
graph (3)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  adding  after 
paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3XA)  Where  the  Secretary  (1)  deter- 
mines that  a  sUUed  nunring  fadllty  or  inter- 
mediate care  fadllty  which  to  certified  for 
partidpation  under  thto  title  no  longer  sub- 
stanWally  meets  the  provisions  of  section 
1861(J)  or  section  1906(c),  respectively,  (U) 
further  detomlnes  that  the  facility's  defl- 
drades  do  not  immediately  Jeopardise  the 
health  and  safety  of  its  patients,  and  (ill) 
has  given  the  fadllty  a  reaaonable  opportu- 
nity to  correct  its  defidendes  and.  following 
that  period,  has  given  reasonable  notioe  to 
the  facility  and  the  public,  the  Secretary 
may,  in  lieu  of  canceling  immediately  the 
certification  of  the  facility,  notify  the  fadll- 
ty of  the  defidendes  that  form  the  baato  of 
the  determination  to  iwpo^  the  sanction 
under  thto  paragraph,  and  of  the  date  by 
which  the  defldendw  must  lie  corrected, 
whidi  date  may  not  be  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  facility. 

"(B)  Payment  under  a  State  plan  under 
thto  titie,  with  respect  to  the  period  estab- 
lished by  the  notioe  under  subparagraph 
(A),  may  be  made  to  such  fadllty.  at  the 
Secretary's  option,  either  (1)  only  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  an  individual  admitted  to 
the  fadllty  before  the  date  of  the  noUoe.  or 
(11)  for  services  to  aU  eligible  individual 
during  such  period,  but  only  after  the  Secre- 
tary to  satisfied  that  the  defidendes  have 
been  corrected. 

"(C)  If  the  Secretary  determines  tiiat  the 
defidendes  specified  in  the  notice  under 
subparagraph  (A)  have  not  been  corrected 
by  the  deadline  stated  in  the  notice,  the 
Secretary  shall  caztoel  approval  of  the  facili- 
ty to  partidpate  in  programs  under  thto  titie 
and  titie  XVin,  in  aoootxlance  with  para- 
graph (1),  as  of  the  date  by  which  the  defi- 
dendes were  required  to  be  corrected.". 

(c)  Section  1910(cX3),  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (b),  to  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"that  it  no  longer  qualifies  as  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing fadllty  or  intermediate  care  facility  for 
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purposes  of  this  title,"  and  inaerting  instead 
"under  this  subsection":  and 
(2)  by  striUng  out  the  second  sentence. 

RDOKTHfC   BT  STATI   UCXH8IMG   AUTHOKimS 

coiicsBiniiG    SANcnom    against    rxaltr 

CASK  PRAcnTiomas 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Title  XIX  is  amended  by 
adding  after  section  1918  the  following  new 
section: 

"IXPORTIIIG  BT  STATK  UCKHSIHO  AnTHORITIES 
CONCEUflMG  SAIfCTIOKS  MiAUfST  HEALTH 
CARX  PRACTITIOIfmS 

"Skc.  1914.  (a)  (Information  reporting 
system.)  The  State  plan  shall  provide  that 
the  State  will  have  In  effect  a  system  of  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  (or  the  Secretary's 
designee)— 

"(1)  all  fiqal  adverse  actions  by  any  au- 
thority of  the  State  (or  of  a  political  subdi- 
vision thereof)  responsible  fo^  the  licensing 
of  individuals  or  entities  to  furnish  health 
care  items  or  services  against  any  such  indi- 
vidual or  entity,  including  but  not  limited  to 
revocation  or  suspension  of  a  license,  proba- 
tion, and  reprimand;  and 

"(2)  any  loss  of  the  license  of  the  individ- 
ual or  entity  by  voluntary  surrender  while  a 
formal  proceeding  by  the  authority  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  was  pending 
against  such  individual  or  entity. 
Such  report  shall  include  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  individual  or  entity,  the  nature 
of  the  adverse  action,  the  reasons  for  such 
action  (or  the  reasons  for  and  circumstances 
of  other  loss  of  the  license),  and  the  inclu- 
sive dates  of  any  license  suspension  or  pro- 
bation. 

"(b)  (Access  to  documents.)  The  State 
plan  shall  provide  that  the  State  will  afford 
the  Secretary,  upon  reasonable  request,  an 
opportunity  to  inspect  papers  and  records  of 
the  authority  described  in  subsection  (a) 
which  constitute  the  jecord  and  findings  of 
any  formal  proceedings  by  the  authority 
leading  to  a  determination  with  respect  to 
an  individual  or  entity  reported  under  sub- 
section (aXl),  or  during  which  a  license  was 
surrendered  as  reported  under  subsection 
(a)(2),  and  any  other  papers  and  records  of 
that  authority  directly  relating  to  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(c)  (Use  of  information.)  (1)  The  infor- 
mation described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Secretary  (or  the  Secre- 
tary's designee),  and  the  Information  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  inst)ection  by  the  Secretary,  in  such 
a  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  in  regulations. 

"(2)  Information  furnished  to  the  Secre- 
tary (or  the  Secretary's  designee)  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  may  be  provi(ied  by  the 
Secretary  (or  the  Secretary's  designee)  to 
Federal  agencies  administering  Federal 
health  care  programs,  to  licensing  authorl- 
■  ties  described  in  subsection  (a),  to  State 
agencies  administering  or  supervising  the 
administration  of  State  programs  under  this 
title  or  title  V  or  other  State  health  care 
programs,  and  to  entit'es  specified  in  section 
1138A(g). 

"(3)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary (or  the  Secretary's  designee)  and  other 
Federal  entities  under  this  section  may  be 
shared  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  appropriate  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral, and  other  Federal  law  enforcement 
agents. 

"(4)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secre- 
tary (or  the  Secretary's  designee)  or  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  (or  the  Secretary's 
designee)  to  any  other  entity  under  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  provided  to  any  individual 
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or  entity  except  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion. Where  the  Secretary's  designee  is  the 
same  entity  used  by  a  State  as  a  clearing- 
bouse  for  information  concerning  actions  by 
State  licensing  authorities,  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  such  ratity  from  fur- 
nishlag  Information  to  any  other  Individual 
or  eqtity  with  the  approve  of  the  State 
agenoy  providing  the  information. 

"(dj  (Safeguards  on  use  and  disclosure.) 
(1)  1|ie  Secretary,  and  State  agencies  and 
otheii  entities  receiving  information  under 
this  aection,  shall  provide  for  safeguards 
wt\ic]^  restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  the 
information  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  performance  of  the  legal  duties 
and  eesponsibilitles  of  the  Secretary  or  the 
agendy  or  entity,  and  such  additional  safe- 
guard as  necessary  to  assure  the  confiden- 
tiality of  the  information. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sectiqn  552  of  title  B,  United  States  Code 
(commonly  referred  to  as  the  Freedom  of 
Infonnatlon  Act),  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  ^ch  information  shall  not  be  available 
undef  those  provisions  to  any  individual  or 
entitf  except  the  Individual  or  entity  that  Is 
the  ^ibject  of  the  report  imder  subsection 
(a).    1 

"(3)  No  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  any  other  agency  or  entity  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  subpoena  or 
dlscorery  proceedings  in  a  civil  action. 

(b)  Section  1902(a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (44); 

(2)  ay  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
para4  raph  (45)  and  inserting  instead  "; 
and";  and 

(3)  tiy  adding  after  paragraph  (45)  the  fol- 
lowiB  s  new  paragraph: 

"(4  I)  provide  that  the  State  will  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  1919  con- 
cemi|ig  infonnatlon  respecting  sanctions 
take4  by  State  licensing  authorities  against 
individuals  and  entities  furnishing  health 
care  Hems  and  services.". 

(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
become  effective  October  1, 1985. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for  medicsil 
assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
cvriti^Act  which  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  tHtmian  Services  determines  requires 
Stat4  legislation  In  order  for  the  plan  to 
meet  the  additional  requirements  imposed 
by  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
the  State  plan  shall  not  be  regarded  as  fail- 
ing to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  such 
title  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to  meet 
these  additional  requirements  before  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  quarter  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  the  first  regular  ses- 
sion of  the  State  legislature  that  begins 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


June  19,  1985 


June  19,  1985 
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RKPE^  or  IfOkATORIUlI  ON  SAlTCTIOIfS  POK  DE- 
PARTURES rROM  CASH  PROGRAM  ELIOIBtUTT 
RDtBS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Section  237S(c)  of  the  Deficit 
Redikction  Act  of  1984  Is  amended— 

(1>  by  repealing  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(4).  And 

(21*  by  striking  out  the  paragraph  designa- 
tion "(3)". 

(b|  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  18, 
1984.* 


,  By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.'  1324.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  in- 
crease the  contract  amount  that  the 
SmAll   Business   Administration   may 


guarantee  to  any  surety:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

INCREASE  in  SMALL  BUSINESS  SURETY  BOND 
GUARANTEE  AUTHOI|ITy 

Mr.  CliANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  introduce  legislation  today  to 
increase  the  surety  bond  guarantee  au- 
thority of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration [9BA]  from  $1  million  to  $1.5 
million.  This  increase  would  allow 
small  and  minority  companies  to  bid 
on  larger;  Federal  and  State  construc- 
tion projects. 

Surety  bonds  are  brolcen  into  bid, 
payment,  and  performance  bonds,  and 
they  protect  the  Government  or  pri- 
ViXc  business  from  losses  that  result 
when  a  oontractor  defaults  on  a  con- 
struction contract.  The  Miller  Act  re- 
quires all  contractors  that  bid  on  Fed- 
eral contracts  over  $25,000  to  obtain 
surety  bpnds.  Many  State  and  local 
govemmOits  and  private  companies 
also  require  surety  bonds  from  bidders 
on  construction  projects. 

Although  most  public  and  private 
construction  contracts  require  surety 
bonds;  historically,  surety  companies 
have  retrained  from  underwriting 
bonds  f  01)  small  and  minority  contrac- 
tors. Su^ty  companies  have  deter- 
mined that  small,  startup  companies 
are  rislddr  than  larger  companies.  To 
protect  against  risk,  surety  companies 
have  imidemented  strict  requirements 
in  the  areas  of  experience,  years  in 
business,  and  net  worth  that  have 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  small 
and  minority  companies  to  obtain 
surety  bchds. 

Historically  it  was  foimd  that  small 
and  minority  companies  faced  almost 
insurmoimtable  obstacles  in  their  pur- 
suit of  surety  bonds.  In  1970  Congress 
addressed  this  problem  by  passing  leg- 
islation tX)  establish  the  Surety  Bond 
Guaranty  Program  within  the  SBA. 
By  guaranteeing  up  to  90  percent  of 
the  surety  company's  loss  risk,  this 
program '  has  encouraged  surety  com- 
panies to  provide  bonds  to  small  busi- 
nesses, vtOilch  may  have  the  expertise 
but  lack  the  capital  base  necessary  to 
satisfy  surety  bond  requirements. 

The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  F»ro- 
gram  hat  been  successful  in  assisting 
small  businesses  to  obtain  surety 
bonds  on  their  own  merits.  Once  small 
companies  have  established  a  track 
record  for  completing  construction 
projects  and  have  established  lines  of 
credit,  tl^ey  are  able  to  obtain  surety 
bonds  iPj  the  regular  market.  Accord- 
ing to  tl&e  SBA  Administrator  James 
Sanders,!  "SBA's  assistance  through 
the  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program 
has  provided  a  genuine  service  to  small 
contractors  because  it  allows  them  to 
develop  I  their  business  to  a  point 
where  bonds  can  l}e  secured  without 
SBA's  guarantees." 

Curreiitly.  the  surety  bond  guaran- 
tee can  fcover  contracts  up  to  $1  mil- 
lion. Tliis  ceiling  has  not  been  in- 


creased since  1974  when  it  was  raised 
from  $500,000  to  $1  million  due  to  in- 
flation. At  that  time,  inflation  had 
been  increasing  on  the  average  of  1.5 
times  a  month  and  had  increased  the 
price  of  an  average  contract  from 
$500,000  to  $750,000.  so  the  program 
ceiling  was  raised  to  $1  million. 

Inflation,  once  again.  Justifies  an  in- 
crease in  the  contract  ceiling  of  the 
Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  inflation  has  caused  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce's  Cost 
Index  to  increase  by  92.1  percent  from 
1974  to  1983.  In  other  words,  a  con- 
struction project  that  cost  $1  million 
in  1974  would  have  cost  $1.9  million  in 
1984. 

Since  the  current  $1  million  contract 
ceiling  has  not  been  raised  to  reflect 
cost  increases  due  to  inflation,  the 
number  of  contracts  available  to  small 
and  minority  contractors  to  bid  on 
have  decreased.  For  instance,  in  1984, 
$71.6  billion  was  spent  on  nonres- 
idential construction  projects.  Of  this 
amount.  $51.7  bUlion  was  spent  on 
construction  projects  that  exceeded  $1 
million  in  value.  The  $51.7  billion  rei>- 
resented  72  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  spent  on  nonresidential  con- 
struction contracts.  Consequently, 
small  businesses  may  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  surety  l>ond  guaran- 
tees for  almost  three-fouiths  of  last 
year's  nonresidential  construction  con- 
tracts. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee  Program  ceiling  be 
increased  from  $1  million  to  $1.5  mil- 
lion. Such  an  increase  would  partially 
offset  the  effect  of  inflation  on  con- 
struction costs  and  would  allow  smaU 
contractors  the  opportunity  to  <Mim- 
pete  for  larger  contracts. 

According  to  the  SBA,  small  and  mi- 
nority contractors  are  able  to  complete 
construction  projects  at  lower  costs. 
By  encouraging  small  and  minority 
business  participation,  the  Surety 
Bond  Guarantee  Program  has  allowed 
Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
to  save  $503.3  million  in  construction 
costs.  Since  the  bill  would  allow  small 
contractors  to  compete  for  larger  con- 
tracts. Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  be  able  to  save  more 
money  on  their  projects. 

This  bill  would  not  add  to  the 
budget  deficit.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  since  the 
Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program 
charges  fees  for  use  of  the  program  by 
contractors,  an  increase  in  the  con- 
tract limit  would  not  result  in  an  addi- 
tional need  for  appropriations.  The 
SBA  would  be  able  to  increase  the  fees 
of  this  program  to  cover  additional 
costs  that  may  result  from  the  bill. 

Raising  the  ceiling  would  give  small 
companies  the  ability  to  compete  for  a 
larger  share  of  public  works  contracts. 


which  includes  nonresidential  con- 
struction projects,  and  would  stimu- 
late growth  in  this  vital  Industrial 
sector.  This  bill  would  also  lead  to  an 
increase  in  employment  opportunities 
for  many  Americans. 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
GLEirn.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1325.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVIII 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  second  opinions  with  respect 
to  certain  surgical  procedures  as  a  con- 
dition of  pasrment  under  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

MEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID  SECOND  OPINION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  offers  sav- 
ings to  the  American  people — not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars  but  in  human  lives 
as  well.  The  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Second  Opinion  Act  requires  benefici- 
aries to  obtain  a  second  qualified  med- 
ical opinion  before  undergoing  certain 
elective  surgical  pnxTedures  as  a  condi- 
tion of  coverage.  It  enables  benefici- 
aries to  make  informed  decisions  re- 
garding the  desirabUity  of  surgery  and 
to  protect  themselves  against  unneces- 
sary surgery. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  are  sub- 
jected unnecessarily  to  the  high  risk 
and  expense  of  the  surgeon's  scalpel 
every  year— Jeopardizing  both  their 
lives  and  the  fiscal  health  of  Federal 
health  programs.  At  a  recent  hearing 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  we 
learned  that  older  Americans  are 
being  wheeled  into  operating  rooms  at 
astonishing  rates— rates  which  are 
much  higher  than  those  for  the  under- 
65  population.  Americans  over  65  are 
subjected  to  80  percent  more  surgeries 
than  those  under  age  65.  For  the  11 
most  common  elective  surgical  proce- 
dures, there  has  been  a  130-percent  in- 
crease in  the  surgery  rates  for  aged  pa- 
tients just  since  Medicare  was  enacted. 
Artery  bypass  surgery  for  older  men 
alone  has  increased  faster  than  any 
other  type  of  surgery,  rising  1.000  per- 
cent between  1971  and  1978. 

The  result  of  this  staggering  and  un- 
precedented rise  in  surgery  rates  is 
that  nearly  half  of  all  Medicare  ex- 
penditures, or  $20  billion,  are  spent  for 
surgery  or  surgery-related  services.  Ac- 
cording to  unpublished  data  provided 
to  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
much  of  this  surgery  is  unnecessary. 
These  data  show,  for  example,  that  as 
much  as  36  percent  of  cataract  sur- 
gery. 31  percent  of  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery, and  33  percent  of  pacemaker  sur- 
gery may  be  unnecessary. 

Unnecessary  surgery  must  be  re- 
duced for  two  critical  reasons.  First, 
uimecessary  surgery  poses  a  serious 
health  risk  for  our  older  population. 
Surgery  is  dangerous  for  anyone,  but 
especially  for  older  Americans,  who 
face  a  much  higher  risk  of  complica- 
tions, disability  and  even  death  from 
surgery. 


Second,  reducing  or  eliminating  un- 
necessary surgery  could  save  billions 
of  dollars  for  the  Medicare  and  Medic-, 
aid  Programs— dollars  that  are  desper- 
ately needed  by  those  programs  in 
order  to  provide  quality  care  to  the 
growing  elderly  populatioa  The  in- 
spector general  of  HHS  estimated  in 
1983  that  a  mandatory  second  opinion 
program  could  save  $60  million  a  year 
for  Medicaid  and  $95  million  a  year  for 
Medicare. 

How  is  it  possible  that  so  much  un- 
necessary surgery  is  performed?  The 
answer  is,  in  part,  that  medicine  is  a 
very  subjective  profession,  which 
cannot  be  reduced  to  "cookbook"  cer- 
tainty. It  is  now  a  well-documented 
fact  that  the  medical  services  provided 
for  a  given  health  status  vary  widely 
from  place  to  place.  For  example,  the 
probability  that  a  woman  will  undergo 
a  hysterectomy  before  she  reaches  age 
75  varies  from  less  than  15  percent  to 
well  over  60  percent  depending  solely 
on  what  part  of  the  country  she  lives 
in.  Similarly,  the  chances  that  a  man 
will  have  prostatectomy  by  age  75  vary 
from  a  low  of  about  15  percent  to  well 
over  50  percent  in  different  hospital 
market  areas.  Naturally,  some  varia- 
tion in  surgery  rates  is  to  be  expected 
based,  for  example,  on  characteristics 
of  the  local  population.  But  the  ex- 
treme variations  that  exist  and  are  not 
tied  to  such  factors  reveal  a  simple 
fact:  For  many  common  medical  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  reliable  consensus 
among  health  practitioners  as  to 
which  treatment  is  either  appropriate 
or  necessary. 

As  a  consequence,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  individual  doctors  for  the 
same  medical  conditions  can  and  often 
do  vary  substantially.  For  example, 
physicians  could  not  agree  on  the  need 
for  surgery  for  about  30  percent  of  all 
Medicare  beneficiaries  participating  in 
the  HCFA-sponsored  New  York  dem- 
onstration project.  Clearly,  this  lack  of 
medical  or  scientific  certainty  makes  it 
possible  for  physicians  to  recommend 
surgery  based  on  their  own  subjective 
experiences.  And  worse,  this  same  im- 
certainty  makes  it  possible  for  vari- 
ations in  surgical  rates  to  be  produced 
by  such  factors  as  physicians'  idiosyn- 
crasies, inexperience,  or  insecurity  on 
the  part  of  physicians,  varying  inter- 
pretations of  the  need  to  practice  de- 
fensive medicine,  and  unexamined 
viewpoints  about  the  relative  risks  and 
benefits  associated  with  different 
treatment  options.  The  risks  involved 
in  surgery  are  simply  too  great  to  be 
chanced  on  the  basis  of  any  of  these 
factors. 

The  best  way  to  protect  patients 
against  this  situation  is  to  see  that 
they  are  armed  with  more  complete  in- 
formation in  order  to  make  informed 
choices  about  surgery  and  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  that  portion  of  the  variation 
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in    surgical    rates    which    represents 
truly  unnecessary  stirgery. 

Under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Seccnd  Opinion  Act.  beneficiaries 
would  be  required  to  obtain  a  second 
opinion  before  undergoing  certain 
elective  surgical  procedures  as  a  condi- 
tion of  coverage.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  bill  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  patient's  decision  on  whether 
or  not  to  undergo  the  surgery,  nor 
does  it  limit  coverage  to  those  situa- 
tions where  the  second  opinion  con- 
firms the  first.  Also,  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme hardship,  such  as  the  absence  of 
another  phjrsician  within  reasonable 
geographic  proximity,  the  request 
would  be  waived.  AU  that  is  required 
by  this  biU  is  that  the  patient  get  a 
second  opinion  in  order  to  make  an  in- 
formed decision  about  surgery  and  to 
protect  himself  or  herself  against  dan- 
gerous unnecessary  surgery.  This 
second  opinion  will  be  made  available 
with  no  additional  out^f-pocket  cost 
Imposed  on  the  beneficiary  since  the 
bill  requires  100-percent  reimburse- 
ment for  the  second  opinion. 

It  is  important  that  patients  be  re- 
quired to  get  a  second  opinion  because 
they  are  often  reluctant  to  seek 
second  opinions  on  their  own  initia- 
tive, even  when  they  have  doubts 
about  their  doctors'  recommendations, 
for  fear  of  offending  them.  Under  this 
mandatory  second  opinion  program- 
where  the  only  thing  mandated  is  that 
the  patient  get  a  second  opinion- 
beneficiaries  wiU  no  longer  feel  imeasy 
about  requesting  a  second  opinion  be- 
cause it  will  now  be  required  by  law. 

Second  opinion  programs  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  the  private 
sector  where  their  use  has  grown  dra- 
matically over  the  past  several  years, 
with  startling  results.  Rates  for  cer- 
tain targeted  surgical  procedures  have 
fallen  as  much  as  60  percent.  Net  sav- 
ings for  the  insurers  range  up  to  $8 
dollars  saved  for  every  $1  dollar  spent 
in  implementation.  Today,  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  Blue  Cross  plans  require 
second  opinions  prior  to  elective  sur- 
gery. 

Ten  States  have  also  chosen  to  add 
mandatory  second  surgical  opinion 
programs  to  their  Medicaid  plans,  and 
several  peer  review  organizations 
[PRO'S]  have  instituted  mandatory 
second  surgical  opinion  programs  for 
the  Medicare  beneficiaries  they  pro- 
tect. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  It  is  im- 
portant that  I  address  a  very  common 
misimderstanding,  that  somehow  man- 
datory second  surgical  opinion  pro- 
grams [MSSOFsl  duplicate  the  medi- 
cal reviews  conducted  by  peer  review 
organizations.  At  this  time,  few  PRO'S 
are  seriously  addressing  the  question 
of  the  value  of  second  opinion  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  improving  benefici- 
ary information  and  equipping  them 
to  avoid  dangerous,  expensive,  and  im- 
necessary  surgery.  Nevertheless,  many 


people  are  asking  whether  PRO'S 
don't  produce  the  same  effects,  there- 
by eliminating  the  need  for  second 
opinidn  programs.  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  a  resounding  "No." 

Firal,  the  cost  containment  objec- 
tives tontalned  in  the  PRO  contracts 
with  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration [HCFA]  concentrate  on 
determining  the  appropriate  site  for 
care— khat  is.  Inpatient  versus  outpa- 
tient-4-rather  than  the  advisability  of 
surgi(ml  versus  nonsurgical  treatment. 

Second,  the  reviews  that  PRO'S  do 
condiict  regarding  the  medical  necessi- 
ty toi  surgery  are  usually  reviews  of 
the  patient's  files,  frequently  conduct- 
ed months  after  the  surgery  was  per- 
form^ Review  after  the  fact  fails  to 
addreps  the  patient's  special  and 
uniqic  needs,  inform  the  patient  of 
other  available  treatment  options,  or 
save  (the  patient  from  being  subjected 
to  dangerous,  costly  and  unnecessary 
surgefy.  Only  a  second  opinion  prior 
to  surgery,  based  on  a  physical  exami- 
nation of  the  patient  by  physician,  can 
prodi^  the  desired  results. 

Thlitl,  the  so-called  sentinel  effect  of 
PRO  i«vlew  is  weaker  than  it  would  be 
with  a  MSSOP  because  physicians 
know  [that  PRO'S  will  only  look  at  the 
physician  record  and  not  examine  the 
patients.  In  addition.  PRO'S  don't 
review  those  surgeries  which  have 
high  nonconf  irmation  rates  among  the 
elder^.  A  report  by  the  inspector  gen- 
eral 0f  HEL8.  which  I  am  releasing 
today,  shows  that,  at  best,  PRO  review 
of  certain  high  volume,  high  cost  sur- 
gical |>rocedure8  covers  only  30  percent 
of  tlje  Medicare  population— and.  at 
worst!  10  percent. 

Furthermore,  PRO'S  do  not  review  a 
high  enough  percentage  of  the  few 
surgeries  targeted  for  review  to  make  a 
difference.  More  than  60  percent  of 
the  rtlO's  don't  review  any  of  the  sur- 
geries which  would  most  likely  be  re- 
quired to  get  a  second  opinion.  More- 
over, the  sentinel  effect  which  influ- 
ences doctors  to  carefully  consider  the 
need  for  surgery  because  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  review  by  another  physician  is 
substantially  more  in  evidence  when 
the  review  Is  mandatory  and  prospec- 
tive. , 

Th^  lO  report  concludes  that 
"PRO'S  were  not  designed  to  provide 
consumer  education  to  the  elderly  and 
theirlabillty  to  create  a  major  sentinel 
ef  f  e(4  similar  to  mandaUnry  SSOP's  is 
questionable  baaed  on  their  review  of 
coveAge  and  methodology." 

In  short,  the  key  distinction  between 
the  fimction  of  PRO'S  and  second 
opinion  programs  is  that  PRO'S,  for 
the  iBost  part,  respond  retrospectively 
to  make  sure  that  Federal  programs 
haveii't  paid  for  a  limited  nimiber  of 
surgdrles  which  they've  deemed  un- 
neceasary.  Second  opinion  programs, 
on  tne  other  hand,  aim  to  prevent  the 
patiept  from  ever  submitting  to  the 
surgeon's  scalpel  without  due  cause. 


Under  a  second  opinion  program,  the 
patient's  dhoice— not  the  local  physl- 
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irences— becomes  the  check 
surgery. 

Committee  has  been 
American  Association  of 
ins.  the  inspector  general 
of  HHS.  aid  business  and  indiistry  ex- 
ecutives tb  implement  a  mandatory 
second  opnlon  program  for  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  in  order  to  achieve  cost 
savings,  iiaprove  the  quality  of  care, 
and  creatf  an  increasingly  informed 
population  of  health  care  consumers.  I 
believe  ..that  Federal  beneficiaries 
would  rie<»ve  the  same  benefits  as 
those  on  the  State  level  and  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  My  confidence  in  this  as- 
sertion is  qonflrmed  by  a  1980  internal 
memorandum  from  the  HCFA  Admin- 
istrator to  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
which  reads  as  follows: 


*  *  *  Am  a  I  result  of  improved  acceaa  to 
seoond  opinions,  many  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid beneficiaries  will  avoid  the  penonal 
trauma  of  ^necenary  surgery  *  *  *.  As  an- 
other beneUt  of  Improved  access  to  second 
opinions,  participating  beneficiaries  will  be 
in  a  positloii  to  make  more  informed  dect- 
tiona  abouti  whether  or  riot  to  undergo  tiee- 
tive  Muroen^  *  *  *.  Data  from  the  (Meat  $ueh 
Medicaid  mandatory  program  indicates 
thiU  mandatory  programs  totU  yieid  cost 
savings. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  there  will  always  be 
disagreement  among  physicians  as  to 
the  appropriate  treatment  for  specific 
conditions;  This  is  to  some  extent  a  re- 
flection ol  the  fact  that  medical  Judg- 
ment is  niot  and  cannot  be  absolute. 
Medical  debate  is  crucial  to  the  ad- 
vancemenis  of  scientific  knowledge.  A 
second  opinion  program  is  not  intend- 
ed to  interject  Government  into  the 
debate,  bi|t  aims  to  educate  patients 
about  thdir  health  care  options.  By 
arming  beneficiaries  with  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  be  discerning  health 
care  consumers,  we  can  put  an  end  to 
the  double  Jeopardy  unnecessary  sur- 
gery hold^  for  older  Americans.  I  urge 
you  to  Join  me  in  trying  to  give  older 
Americans  this  chance. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  simunary  of  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Second  Opinion  Act  and 
the  text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  (^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD.  ai  follows: 

8. 1335 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representa^ves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  vCongreu  assembled, 

BHOBT  TITLE 

Sccnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Medicare  :and  Medicaid  Second  Opinion 
Act  of  1988 '. 

VKDICARZ  KKQTTIBXlfKIfTS 

Sac.  2.  (a)  In  Oxneral.— Title  XVm  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sic.  1890.  (a)  Corditior  or  Paymiiit.— 
No  payment  shall  be  made  under  part  A  or 
part  B  with  respect  to  Items  or  services  fiir- 
nlshed  In  connection  with  a  surgical  proce- 
dure listed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  unless  the  Individual  undergo- 
ing the  procedure  (or  such  Individual's  rep- 
resentative) obtains  a  second  opinion  as  to 
the  necessity  and  appropriateness  of  such 
procedure,  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
For  purposes  of  determining  whether  an 
opinion  is  the  second  opinion,  the  first  opin- 
ion must  be  made  by  a  physician  who  Is 
qualified  to  perform  the  surgical  procedure, 
and  the  second  opinion  Is  any  subsequent 
opinion  made  by  a  physician  of  the  appro- 
priate speciality,  as  determined  under  sub- 
section (bX3).  Such  second  opinion  need  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  first  opinion  In 
order  for  payment  to  be  made. 

"(b)  SxntGiCAL  PaocxDUKKs  TO  Which  Con- 
DinoR  Apfuks.— 

"(1)  Seckktaht  to  bstablisb  list.— The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  list  of  not  less 
than  10  surgical  procedures  to  which  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  shall  apply.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  such  list  based 
upon  the  following  criteria: 

"(A)  The  procedure  is  one  which  generally 
can  be  postponed  without  imdue  risk  to  the 
patient. 

"(B)  The  procedure  Is  a  high  volume  pro- 
cedure among  patients  who  are  covered 
under  the  programs  established  under  this 
title,  or  is  a  liigh  cost  procedure. 

"(C)  The  procedure  has  a  high  rate  of 
nonconflrmatlon  upon  requesting  a  second 
opinion,  based  upon  data  available  to  the 
Secretary  from  any  sources. 

"(2)  List  variations.— The  Secretary  may 
vary  the  list  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  or 
within  areas  of  a  State,  if  data  available 
with  regard  to  volume  and  costs  of  proce- 
dures suggest  that  to  do  so  would  be  cost  ef- 
fective and  would  better  serve  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  List  to  sraciry  spbcialists  who  mttst 
RXRDER  SECORO  OPIRIOR.— The  Secretary 
shall  specify,  for  each  procedure  on  a  list  es- 
tablished under  this  subsection,  the  type  or 
types  of  board  certified  or  board  eligible 
specialists  who  must  be  consulted  for  the 
second  opinion,  based  upon  the  nature  of 
the  procedure. 

"(C)    RarautAL   MacHAWisM   for   Sxcord 

OlRIORS.— 

"(1)  USZ  OP  PRO  AS  REPKaSAL  CERTER.— The 

Secretary  shall  enter  mto  or  modify  con- 
tracts with  utlUaatlon  and  quality  control 
peer  review  organizations  under  which  such 
organizations  shall  serve  as  referral  centers 
for  second  opinions  required  under  this  sec- 
tion. Each  such  organization  shall.  If  the  pa- 
tient seeking  the  second  opinion  so  requests, 
obtain  the  relevant  medical  records  from 
the  physician  who  rendered  the  first  opin- 
ion that  the  procedure  was  necessary,  and 
provide  the  relevant  Infonnation  to  the 
physician  selected  by  the  patient  to  render 
the  second  opinion  In  such  form  so  as  not  to 
Identify  the  physician  who  rendered  the 
first  opinion. 

"(2)  Rbperral  op  patizrt.— If  the  patient 
seeking  the  second  opinion  so  requests,  the 
organization  shall  refer  such  patient  to  a 
physician  of  the  appropriate  specialty  for 
purposes  of  providing  the  second  opinion. 
The  organization  shall  only  make  such  re- 
ferrals to  physiciaiu  who  are  participating 
physicians  or  who  agree  to  accept  assign- 
ment for  all  such  referrals. 

"(3)  Frzedom  op  choice  op  patizrt  to 
choose  pktsiciar.— Subject   to   paragraph 


(4).  the  patient  may  choose  any  phyaldan  of 
the  proper  specialty  to  provide  the  second 
opinion. 

"(4)  Fhtsiciars  pb<»xbitid  pbom  PBOVn>- 
iRO  saoowD  OPIRIOR.— For  puipoaea  of  this 
section,  a  second  oirfnion  may  not  be  provid- 
ed by  a  physlciaD  who  is  affiliated  with,  or 
has  any  direct  or  indirect  common  flnandal 
Interest  with,  the  phyiddan  who  rendered 
the  first  opinion  that  the  procedure  was 
necessary. 

"(5)  Use  op  om^  ertitus  as  avsaaAL 
cERTzas.— <A)  If  no  utilization  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organization  is  available 
to  perform  the  functions  described  in  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  or  local  agency  or 
appropriate  private  entity  to  perform  such 
functions. 

"(B)  If  a  SUte  is  utilizing  an  entity  other 
than  a  utilization  and  quality  control  peer 
review  organization  to  provide  referrals  pur- 
suant to  section  1919,  the  Secretary  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  under  this  sectloo 
with  such  entity  to  perform  the  funeticms 
described  in  this  section  (rather  than  with  a 
utilization  and  quality  control  peer  review 
organization)  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  arrangement  would  be  more  cost 
effective  and  would  adequately  protect  the 
patients  receiving  benefits  under  this  title. 

"(d)  ExcEPTioRS  TO  Requirbizrt.— The 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply— 

"(1)  if  delay  In  providing  the  surgical  pro- 
cedure would  be  a  risk  to  the  patient; 

"(2)  If  no  phyaidan  Is  available  (within 
such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  by  regulation)  who  is  (A)  an 
appropriate  specialist,  and  (B)  a  participat- 
ing physician  or  a  physician  who  has  agreed 
to  accept  assignment  for  the  second  opinion; 
or 

"(3)  the  surgical  procedure  is  to  be  per- 
formed on  a  patient  who  Is  a  member  of  a 
health  maintenance  organization  or  com- 
petitive medical  plan  having  a  risk  nharing 
contract  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1876(g). 

"(e)  Duties  op  Prtsiciars,  Hospitals,  arv 
Ambuiatort  Surgical  Certers  to  Notipt 
Patierts.— 

"(1)  Notice.— Any  physician,  hovital,  or 
ambulatory  surgical  center  shall,  prior  to 
furnishing  services  in  connection  with  a  sur- 
gical procedure  which  requires  a  second 
opinion  pursuant  to  this  section,  infonn  the 
patient  of  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
second  opinion,  and  make  available  to  the 
patient,  or  to  the  entity  performing  a  refer- 
ral under  subsection  (c)  if  so  requested  by 
the  patient,  any  medical  records  necessary 
In  order  for  the  patient  to  obtain  such 
second  opinion. 

"(2)  SARcnoRa— (A)  In  the  case  of  any 
physician,  hospital  or  ambulatory  surgical 
center  which  fails  to  notify  a  p^lent  of  the 
need  to  obtain  a  second  opinion  or  fails  to 
make  available  medical  records,  as  required 
under  paragru>b  (1),  the  Secretary  may— 

"(1)  Impose  a  dvll  monetary  penalty  and 
assessment.  In  the  same  manner  as  such 
penalties  are  authorized  under  section 
1128A(a),  or 

(11)  In  the  case  of  a  second  or  sulisequent 
failure,  bar  the  physician,  hospital,  or  am- 
bulatory surgical  center  from  participation 
imder  the  program  under  this  title  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  5  years.  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  secUon  1863(d), 

or  both.  No  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  item  or  service 
furnished  by  a  pt^dan.  hospital,  or  ambu- 


latory surgical  center  during  the  period 
when  It  is  barred  from  partldpaUoo  In  the 
program  under  this  title  pursuant  to  this 
subsection. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  not  bar  a  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgleal  center 
pursuant  to  subpangrapb  (A)  if  such  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  amInUatory  surgical  center 
Is  a  sole  source  of  eaaentlal  servioeB  In  a 
community. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
access  of  beneficiaries  to  physiclaos'  services 
and  hospital  services  for  whldi  paymont 
may  be  made  under  this  title  in  detennining 
whether  to  bar  a  physician,  hospital,  or  am- 
bulatory surgical  center  from  participation 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  In  any  case  where  payment  under 
this  title  is  denied  by  reason  of  tills  section, 
and  a  physician,  hospital,  or  ambulatory 
surgical  center  failed  to  notify  the  paUent 
as  required  by  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
may,  out  of  any  civil  monetary  penalty  or 
■iif imiii  nt  collected  from  such  physlciaa 
lUMpital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center  pur- 
suant to  tills  subsection,  make  a  payment  to 
tlie  patient  in  the  nature  of  restitution  for 
amounts  paid  by  such  patient  to  such  physi- 
cian, hospital,  or  ambulatory  surgical  center 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  paid 
under  this  UUe. 

"(f)  Notice  by  Secrztart.— 

"(1)  Notice  to  phtsiciars.  HoaprtALS.  ard 
ambulatort  SURGICAL  CKRTERS.- The  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  all  participating  physi- 
cians. aU  hospitals  having  agreements  under 
section  1866,  all  ambulatory  surgical  centers 
hairing  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  section  1832(aK2KF).  and  to  the 
extent  feasible  all  other  physicians,  either 
directly  or  through  carriers  with  whom  the 
Secretary  has  a  contract  under  section  1842. 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section.  The 
notice  shall  include  the  applicable  list  of 
surgical  procedures  to  which  such  require- 
ments apply,  and  a  description  of  the  penal- 
ties for  faflure  to  notify  a  patient  concern- 
ing such  requirements. 

"(2)  Public  rotice.— The  Secretary  shaU 
provide  for  periodic  public  notice  to  all 
beneficiaries  under  this  title  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  section.  Including  the  applica- 
ble list  of  the  surgical  procedures  to  which 
such  requirements  apply.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  the  i«>plicable  lists  available  at 
district  and  branch  offices  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  in  the  offices  of  car- 
riers, and  to  senior  citizen  organizations.". 

(b)   Waiter   op   Deductiblx  ard  Copat- 


(1)  Deductiblb.— Section  1833(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(4)",  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following:  ".  and  (S)  such  deducti- 
ble shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  items  and 
services  furnished  in  connection  with  ob- 
taining a  second  opinion  required  under  sec- 
tion 1890  (or  a  third  opinion,  if  such  second 
opinion  was  in  disagreement  with  the  first 
opinion)". 

(2)  CoPATitZHTS.— (A)  Section  1833(aXl)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "(F)",  and  by  lnseri:lng  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  (O)  with  respect  to  items  and  services 
furnished  in  connection  with  obtaining  a 
second  opinion  required  under  section  1890 
(or  a  ttiird  opinion,  if  such  second  opinion 
was  In  disagreement  with  the  first  opinion), 
the  amounts  paid  shall  be  100  percent  of 
the  reasonable  charges  for  such  items  and 
services". 
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(B)  Section  1833(axaXA)  of  such  Act  ia 
unonded  by  inaerttnc  ",  items  and  servloea 
fumiirited  in  connection  with  obtaining  a 
■econd  opinion  required  under  section  1890 
(or  a  third  opinion,  if  such  second  opinion 
was  in  disagreement  with  the  first  opin- 
ion)." after  "(other  than  durable  medical 
equipment)". 

(C)  SecUon  1833(aX3XD)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  to  a  provider 
having  an  agreement  under  section  IBM" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  a  provider 
having  an  agreement  under  section  1866,  or 
for  tests  furnished  in  connection  with  ob- 
taining a  second  opinion  required  under  sec- 
tion 1890  (or  a  third  opinion,  if  such  second 
opinion  was  in  disagreement  with  the  first 
opinion)". 

(C)  COKPOmiOllO  AUBtDlfKIITS.— 

(1)  E^cLusiom  raoM  covnuox.— Section 
1862(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  tlie  end  of 
paragraph  (13): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (14)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  or";  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(IS)  furnished  in  connection  with  a  surgi- 
cal procedure  if  a  second  opinion  is  required 
under  section  1890  but  is  not  obtained.". 

(2)  Pm>vii«i  act  HtMKHTs.— Section 
1866(aXl)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (O): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagm>h  (H)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  to  notify  beneficiaries  under  this  title 
for  whom  surgery  is  to  be  performed  of  the 
need  to  obtain  a  second  opinion  if  such  sur- 
gery is  a  procedure  listed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1890.". 

(8)      PARTICirATIHO       PHYSICIANS.— SCCtion 

1842(hXl)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  the  following:  ".  and  that 
such  physician  will  notify  any  beneficiary 
under  this  title  for  whom  surgery  is  to  be 
performed  of  the  need  to  obtain  a  second 
opinion  if  such  surgery  is  a  procedure  listed 
pursuant  to  section  1890". 

(4)    FulfCnORS    OP   PKKR    RZVIXW    OaCAlflZA- 

TioNS.— Section  1154(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(12)  The  organization  shall  perform  any 
referral  ftmctlons  for  second  opinions  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  1890(c).". 

MKDicAiD  KcqinxnairTs 

Sk.  3  (a)  Statc  Plan  RxQuianavT.— Sec- 
tion 1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (46); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (46)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (46)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(47)  provide  that  second  opinions  shall  be 
required  for  payment  for  certain  surgical 
procedures  in  accordance  with  section 
1919.". 

(b)  REQumoiEirr  or  Sscord  OpnnoR.— 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"Sac.  1919.  (a)  Ih  OsinatAL.— The  State 
plan  must  contain  requirements  that  second 
ojUnlonaibe  obtained  before  payment  will  be 
made  unfier  the  plan  for  surgical  procedures 
which  ate  listed  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
State  (or  for  an  area  within  the  State) 
under  se^ion  1890. 

"(b)  BOdicasi  RaqTTiKKXxirrs  to  Apply.— 

"(1)  Iif  aniBUL.— Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  provlalona  of  aec- 
Uon  1890  as  they  apply  to  payment  made 
for  surgical  procedurea  under  title  XVm 
shall  alaa  apply  to  the  requirement  imposed 
by  this  srctlon.    - 

(2)  StAn  MAT  MoooT  uaT.— The  State 
may,  if  ^tpproved  by  the  Secretary,  modify 
if  surgical  prooeduies  applicable  to 
(or  an  area  within  the  State)  if 
Icates  that  the  modification  is  cost 
effectivev  baaed  upon  the  volume,  cost,  or 
rate  of  i|onoonf  irmation  of  the  procedure  to 
be  adde4  or  deleted  from  the  list  with  re- 
spect tojthe  population  served  by  the  State 
plan.  Nqprooeiiure  may  be  added  to  the  list 
unless  ^e  procedure  is  one  which  generally 
can  be  postponed  without  undue  risk  to  the 
patent. 

"(3)  RymxAL.— The  State  may  enter  into 
an  agre«nent  with  a  utilisation  and  quality 
control  peer  review  organisation,  in  the 
same  mgnner  as  the  Secretary  does  so  pur- 
suant ta  section  1890(c),  to  provide  the  re- 
ferral fi^ietions  required  by  such  section,  or 
the  State  may  utilize  a  State  or  local  agency 
or  a  prijirate  entity  to  perform  such  func- 
tions. 

"(4)  NbimCATIOIT  AHD  KRPOaCDfKIIT.- The 

State  slmll  establish  a  mechanism  for  noti- 
fying p^sidans,  hospitals,  and  ambulatory 
surgical  icenters  of  their  duty  to  inform  pa- 
tients ot  the  requirements  of  this  section, 
and  sluU  establish  a  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  such  requirement  through  the  use 
of  penalties,  each  of  which  is  substantially 
equivalekit  to  the  notification  and  enforce- 
ment iiwchanlsms  applicable  under  section 
1890.      I 

"(c)  Con  Shakihg  Not  to  Apply.— If  the 
State  plan  requires  any  deduction,  cost 
sharing,  or  similar  charge  for  any  individ- 
ual, such  requirement  shall  not  apply  to 
items  and  servicea  furnished  in  connection 
with  oHtalnlng  a  second  opinion  required 
under  this  section  (or  a  third  opinion,  if 
such  second  opinion  was  in  disagreement 
with  tht  first  opinion).". 

I  KPncnvB  oatks 

Sac.  4.  (a)  MasicAaa  Ammmxirrs.- The 
amendments  made  by  section  2  shall  apply 
to  items  and  services  furnished  on  or  after 
the  flrgt  day  of  the  first  month  which 
begins  qiore  than  6  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  MfDicAis  AjoinncKiiTS.— 

(1)  Is  OBnBAL.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragrwh  (2),  the  amendments  made  by 
section^  shall  vn>ly  to  items  and  services 
fumld^  in  calendar  quarters  beginning 
more  taan  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  D^y  whxrz  statx  lboislatior  is  Rg- 
QinKKD.<-In  the  case  of  a  State  plan  for 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  fMUrity  Act  which  the  Secretary  of 
HealthTand  Human  Services  determines  re- 
quires $tate  leglalatlon  in  order  for  the  plan 
to  me*  the  additional  requirements  im- 
posed is  the  amendments  made  by  section 
3,  the  State  plan  shall  not  be  reruded  as 
failing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  tiVe  solely  on  the  basis  of  its  failure  to 
meet  tliese  additional  requirements  before 


the  first  day  bf  the  first  ralwirtar  quarter 
beginning  mcfe  than  6  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  after 
the  doae  of  the  first  regular  session  of  the 
SUte  leglaUt^  that  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  RaouLATioin.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  promul- 
gate final  rMulations  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
within  6  monttis  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  MfA. 

(d)  UtrrimILir.— <1>  If  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Quman  Services  has  not  estab- 
lished a  list  ^r  lists  of  surgical  procedures 
requiring  second  opinions,  as  required  under 
section  1890  [of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
within  6  monttu  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this]  Act,  then  the  following  list 
shall  be  in  effect  for  purposes  of  such  sec- 
Uon:  [ 

Coronary  aijtery  bypass. 

Cardiac  pacemaker  implantation. 

Cataract  suigery. 

Oall  bladder  surgery. 

Prostate  suDgery. 

Knee  surgery. 

Hysterectoiijr. 

Back  surgery. 

Hernia  repur. 

Hemorrholqeetomy. 

(2)  The  list  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  remain 
in  effect  until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  es- 
tablishes a  new  list  for  the  applicable  State 
or  area  pursuant  to  section  1890. 
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STUDY 


Sic.  5.  Tqe  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  results  of  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act.  Such  study  shall  include  any  changes 
in  utillzatlcfi  of  surgical  procedures, 
changes  in  nonconf  Irmatlon  rates  of  second 
opinions,  and  outcomes  in  eases  where  sur- 
gery is  not  done  after  a  second  opinion 
faUed  to  conlprm  the  necessity  of  the  surgi- 
cal procedure.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
the  results  Of  the  study  to  the  Congress 
within  24  moiiths  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  tl^  Act. 

THK  MKDICARS  AlfD  MXDICAID  SKCOHO 

Oevnon  Act  or  1985 

This  bill  ayiends  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  require  thgt  beneficiaries  obtain  a  second 
opinion  befo^  undergoing  certain  elective 
surgical  procedures  in  order  to  receive  reim- 
bursement from  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 

This  program  conditions  Medicare  pay- 
ment (under  t>urt  A  and  Part  B)  for  certain 
elective  surgfcal  procedures  on  the  obtain- 
ing of  a  second  opinion.  It  requires  only 
that  a  second  opinion  be  obtained.  It  does 
not  require  tnat  the  second  opinion  confirm 
the  recommflndatlon  for  surgery.  In  other 
words.  Mediae  will  pay  as  long  as  a  second 
opinion  is  obialned.  even  if  that  opinion  dis- 
agrees with  the  first. 

What  does  this  cost  the  beneficiary?  Medi- 
care will  pay{l(K)%  of  the  reasomible  cost  of 
the  second  opinion,  and  100%  of  the  reason- 
able cost  of  a  third  opinion,  if  the  benefici- 
ary desires  a  third  opinion  to  resolve  con- 
flicting first  ^d  second  opinions. 

A  second  oBlnion  is  not  required: 

If  a  delay  in  providing  the  surgical  proce- 
dure would  K  a  risk  to  the  patient; 

If  no  physvlan  is  available  who  is  both  (1) 
an  appropri^  specialist,  and  (2)  a  partici- 
pating physician  or  one  who  has  agreed  to 
accept  asslgnnent  for  the  second  opinion;  or 

If  the  bentfidary  is  a  member  of  a  health 
maintenance!   organization    or   competitive 


medical  plan  having  a  risk-sharing  contract 
with  the  Secretary  under  Section  1876(g). 

The  Secretary  is  to  establish  a  list  of  at 
least  10  elective  surgical  procedures  for 
which  second  opinions  are  required.  The  list 
is  to  be  established  based  upon  the  follow- 
ing criteria: 

The  procedure  is  one  which  generally  can 
be  postponed  without  undue  risk  to  the  pa- 
tient; 

The  procedure  is  a  high  volume  procedure 
among  patients  who  are  covered  under  Med- 
icare, or  is  a  high  cost  procedure:  and 

The  procedure  has  a  high  rate  of  noncon- 
firmation  upon  requesting  a  second  opinion. 

The  Secretary  may  vary  the  list  on  a 
State-by-state  basis,  or  within  areas  of  a 
State,  if  data  available  with  regard  to 
volume  and  costs  of  procedures  suggest  ttiat 
to  do  so  would  be  cost  effective. 

Who  is  to  provide  the  second  opinion?  For 
each  procedure  on  the  list,  the  Secretary 
will  specify  the  type  or  types  of  tx>ard  certi- 
fied or  board  eligible  specialists  who  will  be 
considered  qualified  to  render  a  second 
opinion.  The  patient  is  then  free  to  choose 
any  physician  within  that  specialty  to  pro- 
vide the  second  opinion.  However,  a  second 
opinion  may  not  be  provided  by  a  physician 
who  Is  affiliated  with,  or  has  any  direct  or 
indirect  common  financial  interest  with,  the 
physician  who  rendered  the  first  opinion 
that  the  procedure  was  necessary. 

PROS,  or  another  appropriate  mechanism, 
will  refer  beneficiaries  to  an  appropriate 
specialist  who  will  accept  Medicare's  usual 
and  customary  charge  as  payment  in  full  for 
providing  a  second  opinion.  The  referral 
center  will,  if  the  beneficiary  requests, 
obtain  the  relevant  medical  records  from 
the  first  opinion  physician  and  provide  the 
relevant  Information  to  the  second  opinion 
physician  selected  by  the  patient  in  a  form 
ttiat  does  not  identify  the  first  opinion  phy- 
sician. 

Notice.  The  Secretary  will  notify  benefid- 
aries.  physicians,  hospitals,  and  ambulatory 
surgical  centers  of  the  requirements  of  the 
second  opinion  program.  In  addition,  physi- 
cians, hospitals,  and  ambulatory  surgical 
centers  will  be  required  to  notify  patients  of 
the  need  to  obtain  a  second  opinion  or  else 
face  pMslble  finandal  penalties. 

MIDICAID'S  SECOND  OPHRON  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  be  approved  for  partidpation 
in  Medicaid,  state  plans  must  indude  re- 
quirements that  second  opinions  be  ob- 
tained before  payment  will  be  made  under 
Medicaid  for  surgical  procedures  which  are 
listed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  State  (or  for 
an  area  within  the  State).  Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  the  Medicaid  second  opinion 
program  is  to  operate  in  accordance  with 
the  description  of  the  Medicare  second  opin- 
ion program. 

The  State  may,  if  the  Secretary  approves, 
modify  the  list  of  surgical  procedures  appli- 
cable to  such  State  (or  an  area  within  the 
SUte)  if  daU  indicates  that  the  modifica- 
tion is  cost  effective,  based  on  the  volume, 
cost,  or  rate  of  nonoonfirmation  of  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  added  or  ddeted  from  the  list 
with  resped  to  the  population  served  by  the 
State  plcn.  No  procedure  may  be  added  to 
the  list  unless  the  procedure  is  one  which 
generally  can  be  postponed  without  undue 
risk  to  the  patient 

The  State  may  enter  into  agreement  with 
a  PRO,  as  the  Secretary  will  do  for  Medi- 
care, to  provide  referral  services  for  the 
Medicaid  second  opinion  program,  or  the 
State  may  utilize  a  State  or  local  agency  or 
a  private  entity  to  perform  such  functions. 

Notification  and  enforcement.  The  State 
will  establish  a  mechanism  for  notifying 


physicians,  hospitals,  and  ambulatory  surgi- 
cal centers  of  their  duty  to  inform  patients 
of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  will 
establish  a  method  of  enforcement  of  such 
requirement  through  the  use  of  penalties, 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  notification 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  for  Medicare. 

Cost  sharing  not  to  apply.  If  the  State 
plan  requires  any  deduction,  cost  sharing,  or 
similar  charge  for  any  individual,  that  re- 
quirement will  not  apply  to  items  and  serv- 
ices furnished  in  connection  with  obtabiing 
a  second  opinion  required  under  Medicaid, 
or  with  obtaining  a  third  opinion  if  the  first 
and  second  opinions  disagree. 


nmOUM  LIST  FOR  MKDICAXZ  AMD 
SBOOND  OPOnOV  PROGRAM 


ICAID 


If  the  Secretary  has  not  established  a  list 
or  lists  of  surgical  procedures  requiring 
second  opinions  within  6  months  after  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  then  the  foUowbig  list 
will  be  in  ef fed  and  remain  in  effed  until 
the  Secretary  establishes  an  wnopriate 
list: 

(1)  O>ronary  artery  bypass; 

(2)  Cardiac  pacemaker  implantation; 

(3)  Catarad  surgery; 

(4)  (3aU  bladder; 

(5)  Prostate  stugerjr, 

(6)  Knee  surgery; 

(7)  Hysterectomy: 

(8)  Bade  surgery; 

(9)  Hernia  repair;  and 

(10)  Hemorrhoidectomy. 


STUDY  OP  RXSULTS  AND  OUTCOI 

The  Secretary  will  condud  a  study  of  the 
results  of  this  Ad.  which  will  incltide  any 
changes  in  utilization  of  surgical  proce- 
dures, changes  in  nonconftrmatlon  rates  of 
second  opinions,  and  outcomes  in  cases 
where  surgery  is  not  done  after  a  second 
opinion  failed  to  confirm  the  necessity  of 
the  surgical  procediure.  The  Secretary  will 
report  the  results  of  this  study  to  Congress 
within  24  months  after  enactment.* 


By  Bfr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself 
and  tSx.  D'Amato): 
S.  1320.  A  biU  to  provide  air  passen- 
ger  security   for   (xrtain   air   (sorier 
flights;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
ment, Science,  and  Transportation. 

AIR  PASSBMIBt  SaCURITT  ACT 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  hijacking  of  and  taking 
hostages  from  TWA  flight  847  has 
once  again  brought  the  issue  of  inter- 
national terrorism  to  the  forefront  of 
the  American  consdousness.  Terror- 
ism seeks  to  destroy  the  law.  It  is  un- 
lawfulness enshrined  as  principle.  We 
can  never  tolerate  such,  and  must  in- 
stead take  positive  steps  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  American  dticens 
flying  on  n,S.  air  carriers  to  foreign 
countries. 

I  rise  today  to  Introduce  legislation, 
the  Air  Passenger  Security  Act  of 
1985.  to  take  such  steps,  by  requiring 
that  at  least  one  n.8.  air  marshal  be 
present  on  regularly  scheduled  and 
public  charter  flights  by  American  air- 
lines deputing  from  foreign  airports 
which  the  Federal  AvlaUcm  Adminis- 
trator has  found  are  not  secure. 

In  response  to  the  hijackings  of 
many  domestic  flights  to  Cuba  In  the 
late  1960'8  and  early  1070's.  President 


Nixon  ordered  that  sky  marshals  be 
placed  on  domestic  flights  of  U.S.  com- 
mercial carriers.  At  its  peak,  the  pro- 
gram employed  2.S00  marshals.  Their 
numbers  subsequently  dropped,  after 
elaborate  airjwrt  security  programs 
were  made  mandatory  at  U.S.  airports 
in  1974. 

The  dangerous  situation  in  Beirut 
today  demonstrates  that  such  is  no 
longer  enough.  Just  last  night.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  called  for  the  provision 
of  armed  marshals  on  international 
flights  of  commercial  U.S.  airlines. 
Such  this  legislation  would  do. 

It  is  clear,  from  our  experiences  in 
the  1970's,  that  the  most  effective  de- 
terrent to  air  terrorism  is  security  pre- 
cautions on  the  ground.  Unfortunate- 
ly, many  foreign  airports  do  not  use 
the  sophisticated  security  procedures 
necessary  to  meet  U.S.  standards.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  prevent  poten- 
tial hijadcers  from  boarding  or  coming 
near  flights;  but  untfl  we  can  be  cer- 
tain that  all  foreign  airports  are 
secure,  unidentified,  armed  marshals 
on  flights  talcing  off  from  unsroured 
airports  is  an  elementary  precaution. 
It  can  reduce  the  likelihood  that  a  hl- 
Jadcing  will  occur  or  succeed.  The  Is- 
raelis have  imderstood  this  for  a  long 
time.  The  presence  of  mamh^u  will 
not  end  this  obscene  practice,  but  it  is 
a  step  we  can  and  should  take  to 
reduce  the  probability. 

The  proposed  legislation  woul(L 
First,  require  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to 
review  the  effectiveness  of  airport  se- 
curity programs  operating  at  foreign 
airports  which  serve  as  points  of  de- 
parture for  scheduled  or  public  char- 
ter passenger  flights  of  dvll  aircraft  of 
the  United  States;  second,  require  the 
Administrator  to  publish  a  list  of 
those  foreign  airports  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  determined  to  have  an 
effective  security  program;  third,  re- 
quire that  the  Administrator  deploy  at 
least  one  armed  and  deputized  U.S.  sir 
marshal  to  accompany  U.S.  carrier 
flights  departing  from  foreign  airports 
which  the  Administrator  has  f  oimd  to 
be  unsecured. 

Until  the  Administrator  employs  the 
requisite  number  of  air  marshals,  the 
Administrator,  with  the  consent  of  the 
affected  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  is  authorized  to  use  ap- 
propriate personnel  as  air  marshals.  In 
the  past,  agents  from  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Secret 
Service,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Anny  have  been  employed  for  such 
service. 

This  is  reasonable  and  timely  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
In  the  effort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
theRacoRs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  blU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd,  as  follows: 
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S.  1328 
Be  it  enacted  bv  tite  Senate  and  ZiQitue  <^ 
tiejneaentative*    of  tJte    United   Stale*   of 
America  in  Congreu  aa$etiMed, 

SBOKTTITU 

Sktioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Air  Puaencer  Security  Act  ot  1985". 

nxDiHas 

Sk.  a.  The  CoDcreas  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(1)  aiiport  security  proanma  providing  a 
law  enforcement  presence  and  capability 
and  requiring  the  screening  or  searching  of 
passengers  and  property  are  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  significantly  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  aircraft  piracy  and  acts  of  violence 
aboard  aircraft: 

(3>  the  effectiveness  of  airport  security 
programs  was  dononstrated  in  the  sharp  re- 
duction of  criminal  violence  and  aircraft 
piracy  in  Uie  United  States  following  the 
mandatory  inatltutlcm  of  airptMt  security 
programs  at  United  States'  airports  in  1974; 

(3)  some,  but  not  all,  airports  in  foreign 
countries  have  instituted  similarly  effective 
airport  security  programs: 

(4)  the  knowledge  that  unidentified  armed 
marshals  will  be  on  a  flight  can  deter  air- 
craft piracy  and  acta  of  violoice  and  the 
presence  of  unidentified  aimed  marshals 
can  prevent  such  acts  should  they  be  at- 
tempted: 

(9)  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  airport 
security  program,  the  presence  of  unidenti- 
fled  armed  marahals  on  a  flight  departing 
that  airport  represents  the  most  effective 
means  of  reducing  aircraft  piracy  and  vio- 
lence; and 

(8)  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  extends  to  aircraft  registered  in  the 
United  States  while  that  aircraft  is  in  flight, 
wliich  is  from  the  moment  when  all  exter- 
nal doors  are  closed  following  embaAatlon 
until  the  moment  when  one  such  door  is 
opened  for  disembarkation,  or  In  the  case  of 
a  forced  landing,  until  the  competent  au- 
thorities take  over  the  responsibility  for  the 
aircraft  and  for  the  persons  and  property 
aboard. 


Sk.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  paiwfngeri  traveling 
on  United  States  air  carriers  departing  from 
foreign  airports  with  ineffective  airport  se- 
curity programs. 

AnifAaaHAts 

Sbc.  4.  Section  318  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  V&C.  18S7)  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection,  and  reletter- 
ing  subsequent  subsections  accordingly: 

"(cMl)  Aa  used  In  this  subsection,  the 
term  'unaeeure  foreign  flight'  means  a 
scheduled  or  public  charter  passenger  flight 
of  a  dvil  aircraft  of  the  United  States  oper- 
ated by  an  air  carrier,  having  a  passenger 
seating  configuration  of  more  than  80  seats. 
departing  trom  a  foreign  airport  not  includ- 
ed on  the  list  of  secure  foreign  airports  pub- 
lished by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  employ  Indi- 
viduals to  serve  as  unidentified  armed  pas- 
sengers on  unsecure  foreign  flights.  Such  in- 
dtvlduala  shall  be  deputised  as  United  States 
Marshals  and  shall  be  known  as  'United 
States  Air  Marahals'.  It  shaU  be  the  duty 
and  responsibility  of  such  Marshals  to  en- 
force subsections  (1),  (J),  (k).  (I),  and  Cn)  of 
section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  V&C.  1472). 


"(3)  At  least  one  United  States  Air  Mar- 
shal must  be  aboard  each  unsecure  foreign 
flight 
"(4)  The  Administrator  shall,  no  later 
days  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
of  this  subsection,  review  the  eff eo- 
of  airport  security  programs  operat- 
ireign  airports  which  serve  as  points 
ture  for  scheduled  or  puUic  charter 
flight  of  a  dvfl  aircraft  of  the 
States  operated  by  an  air  carrier 
having  a  passenger  seating  configuration  of 
more  |han  80  seat*.  Within  the  tO-day 
period  if  ollowlng  such  review,  the  Adminis- 
trator ^haU  publish  In  the  Federal  Regtoter 
a  list  *f  those  foreign  airports  which  the 
AdminptrattH*  has  determined  have  an  ef- 
feottveiseeurity  program.  The  Administrator 
ShaU  cAntlnually  review  such  foreign  airport 
securitv  programs  and  revise  and  update 
such  Uk  not  leas  than  every  180  days. 

"(8)  Until  such  time  as  the  Administrator 
empIojB  the  requisite  numlier  of  United 
States  Air  Marahala.  the  Administrator, 
with  tQe  consent  of  the  head  of  the  affected 
departgient  or  agency  of  the  United  States, 
is  autliDriaed  to  utlllxe  appropriate  person- 
nel f  n4n  such  department  or  agency  includ- 
ing bu|  not  limited  to  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gationjand  the  D^iartment  of  Defense. 
"(8)  |n  the  evmt  any  fordgn  nation  re- 
permit,  or  impedes.  United  States 
from  fulfilling  their  functions 
lUfied  armed  passengers,  the  Presi- 
take  action  under  section  1114  of 
as  if  he  had  determined  that  such 
acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  tlte  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft 
"(7)  Consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
>h  (3),  nothing  In  this  subsection 
construed  to  impair  the  Administra- 
authority  to  place  United 
Marahals  on  such  other  flights, 
or  foreign,  as  he  or  she  may  law- 
fully do  in  response  to  Infonnation  that 
such  fight  Is  subject  to  a  i>articular  risk  of 
aircraft  piracy  or  criminal  violence.". 

AtTTHORIZATIOIl 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  lie 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.* 

•  Mr.lD'AMATO.  Bfr.  President.  I  rise 
today  I  to  introduce  the  Air  Pusenger 
Secnurlty  Act  of  1985  with  my  distin- 
guiahtd  State  colleague.  Senator  Mot- 

NIHAN. 

American  lives  are  once  again  held 
in  Jeobardy  by  foreign  terrorists.  TWA 
flightT847  was  hijacked  last  Friday  as 
It  left  Athens  en  route  for  Rome. 
Forty  Americans  are  still  held  captive 
somewhere  in  Beirut  with  no  signs  of 
their  imminent  release. 

Thl8  bill  addresses  the  compelling 
need  to  take  prompt  and  decisive 
action  to  improve  the  seciuity  of  pas- 
sengers engaged  in  foreign  air  travel. 
It  wo^d  require  that  at  least  one  un- 
Identlzied.  armed  UJS.  air  marshal  be 
aboard  flights  departing  from  foreign 
airpoKts  deemed  not  to  have  adequate 
groun  il  security  by  the  Administrator 
of  th( '.  FAA.  These  so-called  sky  mar- 
shals will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  acts 
of  via  ence  or  air  piracy  and  will  assist 
in  en  forcement  of  the  provisions  of 
the  F  ideral  Aviation  Act. 

Thi  I  bill  would  apply  to  UJS.  sched- 
uled  »r  charter  aircraft  having  more 
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than  60  se^ts  which  depart  from  a  for- 
eign airport  not  considered  to  be 
secure.  The  FAA  Administrator  must, 
within  90  days  after  passage  of  this 
bill,  review  the  security  programs  of 
foreign  airtwrts  which  serve  as  depar- 
ture points  for  UJS.  aircraft.  Within  30 
dajrs  after  I  completion  of  this  review, 
the  Administrator  must  publish  a  list 
of  secure  f  areign  airports  in  the  Feder- 
al Registen  This  list  must  be  updated 
at  least  every  180  days. 

In  order  to  assure  the  swift  imple- 
mentation of  this  bill,  the  Administra- 
tor is  autl^rlzed  to  employ  i4>proprl- 
ate  personnel  from  other  Federal 
agencies  p«ndlng  the  hiring  of  the  req- 
uisite number  of  sky  mamhals.  Ka- 
tions  that  do  not  permit  sky  marahals 
to  board  flights  at  unsecure  airports 
may  be  denied  landing  rights  in  the 
United  8ti^  by  the  President.  Such 
action  woidd  be  considered  a  violation 
of  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawf ifl  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 

Under  current  law,  the  Administra- 
tor does  htive  the  authority  to  place 
U.S.  air  ntarahals  on  both  domestic 
and  foreign  flights.  This  bill  wiU  not 
diminish  Ihat  authority  in  any  re- 
spect: rathi  ir,  it  will  strengthen  it. 

We  have  learned  through  bitter  ex- 
perience tsat  hijackings  and  violence 
on  foreign  lalr  travel  can  place  passen- 
gers in  danger  oFdeath  or  Injury,  as 
well  as  cause  the  loss  or  destruction  of 
property.  It  is  our  duty  to  reduce  that 
risk  as  mu^h  as  possible.  The  effective- 
ness of  Airport  security  programs 
varies  from  one  foreign  airport  to  an- 
other. We  must  take  up  the  duty  of 
methodically  and  thoroughly  review- 
ing the  security  of  these  foreign  air- 
ports In  order  to  assure  the  greatest 
degree  of  safety  for  passengers.  In  ad- 
dition, passengers  will  be  aware  of 
those  airpprts  deemed  unsecure  and 
will  be  able  to  make  Informed  choices 
regarding  iiheir  foreign  travel  destina- 
tions. 

The  House  passed  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  airport  secnirity  today.  That 
legislation  also  requires  the  Transpor- 
tation Dei^artment  to  inspect  seciirity 
measures  at  foreign  airports.  It  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  suipend  the  authority  of  n.S. 
and  foreign  airUnes  to  provide  service 
to  airports  deemed  unsecure.  It  states 
that  air  carriers  must  provide  written 
notices  to'  passengers.  Included  with 
their  tickets,  regarding  whether  air- 
ports Inclined  in  their  travel  plans  are 
secure.  Widle  the  House  measure  re- 
flects the  urgent  need  to  address  this 
problem.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  goes 
far  enough. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  support  our  proposal.  I  com- 
mend Sen  ktor  MoYiriHAif  for  his  lead- 
ership oa  his  issue  and  I  add  my  firm 
support  f  o '  this  measure.* 
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By  B<r.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Waritcr): 
S.  1327.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  au- 
thority imder  which  higher  rates  of 
pay  may  be  established  in  geographic 
areas  where  the  Federal  Government 
Is  experiencing  significant  recniitaient 
or  retention  problems,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

RDOUL  mPLOTBS  STICIAI.  PAT  XATXS 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
my  colleague  Senator  WARma.  to  pro- 
vide the  incentives  to  attract  and 
retain  employees  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's Special  Rate  Program. 

The  Special  Pay  Rate  Program  was 
established  In  1962  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  attract  and  retain  employ- 
ees in  hard-to-fill  (xxupations  in  geo- 
graphic areas  where  private  sector  sal- 
aries for  such  occupations  are  excep- 
tionally high.  The  law  authorizes  the 
President  to  increase  basic  rates  of  pay 
for  certain  positions  when  private 
sector  pay  subetanUaUy  exceeds  statu- 
tory pay  rates,  enabling  the  Govern- 
ment to  compete  for  and  retain  quali- 
fied personneL 

Unfortunately,  even  with  this  Spe- 
cial Rate  Program.  Federal  agencies 
still  experience  grave  difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  qualified  em- 
ployees for  hard-to-fill  positions. 
Among  the  specialties  hardest  to  fill 
are  electrical  and  electronics  engineer- 
ing, mechnlcal,  aerospace  and  industri- 
al engineering. 

The  (nirrent  statutory  limit  on  pay 
for  these  positions  Is  often  substantial- 
ly lower  than  starting  salaries  in  the 
private  sector.  Entry-level  engineers  in 
the  Federal  woiUorce  for  Instance  are 
paid  at  a  rate  47  percent  below  the  pay 
of  their  private  sector  coimterparts.  In 
addition,  special  rates  may  only  be 
used  to  deal  with  pay  disparities. 
Other  factors— fringe  benefits,  work- 
ing conditions,  geographic  location  or 
the  nature  of  the  work— cannot  be 
considered  in  determining  the  need  for 
special  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
the  severity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's manpower  situation.  Staffing 
shortages  In  key  positions  Jeopardize 
agency  missions  and  adversely  affect 
our  national  security  needs. 

The  Norfolk  naval  shipsrard  has  a 
17.07-percent  vacancy  rate  and  a  13.45- 
percent  turnover  rate  for  engineers. 
Figures  for  all  naval  shipyards  are 
similar:  the  shipyards  are  exiieriencing 
a  27.03-percent  vacancy  rate  and  a 
11.99-percent  attrition  rate.  Higher 
private  sector  pay  and  benefits  are 
most  frequently  cited  as  reasons  for 
re<xruitment  difficulties  and  the 
exodus  of  engineers  from  Government 
service. 

Defense  laboratories— preferred  as- 
signments for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers—are   also    iinderstaffecL    This 


year  alone,  the  Naval  Surface  Weap- 
ons Center  In  Dahlgren.  VA.  has  expe- 
rienced a  16-peroent  turnover  rate  for 
scientists  and  engineers.  NASA's  Ames 
Research  Center  has  a  78-pereent 
turnover  rate  for  scientists  and  csigi- 
neers  and  a  50-pereent  turnover  rate 
for  clerical  personneL  Federal  woriurs 
leaving  these  facilities  for  private 
sector  employment  receive  substantial- 
ly higher  pay  and  benefits  and  better 
working  conditions. 

The  l^Mkoe  Division.  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  in  Los  Angeles,  cur- 
rently has  a  29-pereent  turnover  rate 
for  clerical  personnel  and  a  19.7-per- 
cent turnover  rate  for  engineers.  The 
average  f lU-tlme  required  for  engineer- 
ing positions  Is  128  days. 

The  Army  hospital  at  the  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco  Is  operating  at  a  78-per- 
cent staffing  level.  As  much  as  237 
dajrs  are  needed  to  fill  a  medical  tech- 
nician position  and  120  days  to  hire  a 
computer  specialist.  Hospital  employ- 
ees must  woiit  long  shifts  to  compen- 
sate for  staff  shortages. 

In  New  York,  the  VA  medical  center 
Is  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of 
technicians  and  therapists.  This  prob- 
lem Is  attributed  to,  among  other  fac- 
tors, a  7-  to  27-peroent  pay  disparity 
between  VA  salaries  and  those  avail- 
able in  the  private  sector.  Non-Federal 
hospitals  in  the  area  also  offer  educa- 
tional benefits,  fully  paid  life  and 
health  Insurance,  and  subsidized  hous- 
ing—none of  which  are  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  in  Be- 
thesda,  MD.  suffers  a  chronic  under- 
staffing  of  medical  technicians.  As  a 
result,  the  Institute  has  been  forced  to 
turn  away  patients  who  need  therapy. 
And,  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment  often  sits  idle  because  of  a 
shortage  of  technicians  to  operate  the 
machines 

Unfortunately  Mr.  President,  these 
examples  are  Indicative  of  the  staffing 
problems  for  hard-to-fill  positions  gov- 
emmentwide.  Existing  gpedal  pay  rate 
authority  Is  simply  Inadequate  to  cor- 
rect recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems. Because  of  the  statutory  limita- 
tions, the  Federal  Oovetnment  Is 
unable  to  compete  with  private  Indus- 
try for  personnel  to  fill  shortage  posi- 
tions; 27  different  agendes,  including 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Federal  Trade  Commlgslcm,  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Department  of  Justice 
and  Department  of  State  now  have 
special  rates.  Without  reforms  In  the 
Special  Rate  Program,  these  shortages 
will  continue  and  agency  missions  will 
be  compromised. 

The  legislation  I  am  offering  today 
will  eliminate  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
Special  Rate  Program  and  provide 
agencies  and  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  with  greater  means  of 
dealing  with  pressing  staffing  prob- 


lems. I  am  pleased  that  Senator 
Waaim  has  Joined  in  this  effort  Iden- 
tical legislation  is  being  Introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Representative  Faam  Wolt. 

In  addition  to  basic  pay  rates,  this 
bill  wiU  permit  consideration  of  other 
factors,  which  contribute  to  recruit- 
mmt  and  retention  problems.  These 
could  Include:  Pay  rates  offered  by 
State  and  local  government;  overtime 
pay;  health  and  retirement  benefits, 
working  conditions— that  Is.  space  lim- 
itations, availability  of  equipment, 
wage  Inversion— geographic  location— 
that  Is,  remoteness,  climate,  cost  of 
living,  high  crime— nature  of  work. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment will  be  required  to  establish  a  set 
of  criteria  agencies  must  meet  in  order 
to  qualify  for  special  pay  rate  author- 
ity. The  criteria  may  Include:  Area 
wage  rates,  vacancies,  fill  time  for  po- 
sitions, number  of  declinations,  area 
unemployment.  eotmcHnic  omslder- 
ations. 

Agencies  which  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  established  by  OPM  will 
automatically  receive  medal  rate  au- 
thority unless  OPM  rej€«ts  this  re- 
quest—with written  explanation— 
within  45  days  of  receiving  the  agen- 
cy's proposaL  Agendes  wHl  thm  have 
the  opportunity  to  resubmit  a  special 
rate  proposal  to  OPM  for  reconsider- 
ation. 

Starting  salaries  for  these  hard-to- 
fill  positions  may  be  established  above 
the  currrat  maximum  rate.  In  addi- 
tion, employees  will  be  able  to  enter 
the  woilcf orce  at  a  salary  above  the 
first  step  of  a  pay  grade.  The  only 
limit  on  maximum  salaries  under  the 
Si>ecial  Rate  Program  will  be  that  sal- 
aries may  not  exceed  the  executive 
level  V  pay  cap. 

Wlthin-grade  Increases  will  be  linked 
to  an  Individual's  performance  In  a 
manner  similar  to  the  new  perform- 
ance management  and  reoomiition 
system.  Employees  would  not  lose  any 
time  accrued  toward  a  periodic  step  in- 
crease. However  employees  will  be  per- 
mitted to  waive  the  time  in  grade  re- 
quirements and  be  eligible  for  the  ac- 
celerated wlthln-grade  Increases  based 
on  performance. 

My  legislation  also  establishes  a 
bonus  program  to  allow  agendes  to 
offer  cash  payments  to  employees. 
These  bonuses  will  be  tied  to  service 
agreements  wherein  employees  agree 
to  remain  in  service  with  an  agency  for 
a  specified  period  of  time.  However,  if 
the  employee  voluntarily  leaves  the 
agency  before  completing  the  employ- 
ment period  specified  in  the  service 
agreement,  he  must  repay  the  Govern- 
ment any  amounts  paid  to  hinu 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  other 
features  to  assist  agendes  in  recruiting 
qualified  personneL  Direct  hire  au- 
thority will  be  established  for  all  posl- 
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tions  authorized  special  rates  of  pay. 
Also,  agencies  will  be  granted  author- 
ity to  advance  pay  at  the  beginning  of 
an  individual's  employment  to  assist 
the  employee  in  paying  for  expenses 
incurred  (that  is.  security  deposits)  in 
settling  in  the  area.  This  advanced  pay 
will  be  paid  back  over  an  established 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  reasoning  behind 
this  legislation  is  straightforward.  The 
only  way  to  get  technically  competent 
people  and  keep  them  on  the  Job  is  to 
compensate  them  adequately.  The 
FederpQ  Government  engages  in  a  host 
of  activities  requiring  personnel  in 
great  demand.  Unless  we  are  able  to 
compete  effectively  for  these  men  and 
women.  Government  activities  will 
suffer. 

I  hope  that  this  special  rate  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  qulcidy. 
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By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IHOUTK,    Mr.    Matsumaga,    Mr. 
Sasser,   Mr.   Gore,   Mr.   Rol- 
lings, Mr.  Chilcs,  Mr.  Hzflik, 
Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  and  Mr.  Kerry): 
S.  1328.  A  bill  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams under  title  in  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  relating  to  in- 
stitutional aid,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Human  Resources. 

nsTinmoif  AL  ad  act 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Institutional  Aid 
Amendments  of  1985.  These  amend- 
ments to  title  III  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  will  expand  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  by 
strengthening  postsecondary  institu- 
tions which  provide  college  opportimi- 
ties  for  low-income  and  minority  stu- 
dents. This  bill  will  also  improve  the 
quality  of  these  institutions  by 
strengthening  their  curriculum,  librar- 
ies, in  addition  to  assisting  in  endow- 
ment development. 

In  this  legislation  and  in  the  upcom- 
ing reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  we  must  add  quality  to  the 
twin  goals  of  access  and  choice  in 
higher  education. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  emphasis 
on  quality  should  be  adopted  because 
access  and  choice  in  higher  education 
have  been  achieved.  Far  from  it.  De- 
spite the  Job  market's  present  demand 
and  future  need  for  higher  skills  and 
increased  education,  declining  propor- 
tions of  black  American  and  Hispanic 
youth  are  going  on  to  college.  This  is 
true,  despite  the  fact  that  black  and 
HisiMuilc  youth  are  overrepresented 
among  the  traditional  18-  to  22-year- 
old  college  age  category.  That  trend  is 
likely  to  continue: 

Hispanic  and  black  Americans  expe- 
rienced increases  in  the  nimiber  of 
high  school  graduates  from  1975  to 
1980.  but  the  ■  percentage  of  high 
school  graduates  enrolling  in  college 
for  both  groups  declined. 


Blacn  experienced  proportional  en- 
rollment declines  at  all  postsecondary 
levels,  ithough  they  have  registered 
slight  Increases  in  absolute  nimibers 
since  1976. 

Hispanic  high  school  graduates  in- 
creased 38  percent  between  1975  to 
1981.  but  the  percentage  of  Hlspanlcs 
attendttig  college  dually  dropped  18 
percent  during  that  period. 

Bl{u:lGs.  Hlspanlcs,  and  native  Ameri- 
cans ccntinue  to  be  imderrepresented 
among  lenrollees  at  4-year  institutions, 
while  Remaining  highly  concentrated 
in  2-ye4r  institutions. 

BlacV  Americans  experienced  pro- 
portioiml  losses  in  the  share  of  degrees 
earned  at  every  level  between  1976  and 
1981,  with  black  males  experiencing 
the  moBt  significant  losses  in  degrees 
earned  at  all  levels. 

Hispvnics  leveled  off  In  proportional 
shares  of  bachelor  and  doctoral  de- 
grees, but  declined  in  master's  degrees. 

These  findings  have  been  echoed  by 
several  reports  since  the  beginning  of 
this  ydar.  The  American  Council  on 
Education,  the  College  Board,  and  the 
Americ^  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges atid  Universities  have  all  exam- 
ined enrollment  data  and  cited  a  dis- 
turbing trend— enrollment  gains 
among  all  minority  groups  since  the 
mid-1960's  have  tapered  off  and  in 
some  ca-^es  are  declining.  This  is  true, 
despite  a  growing  pool  of  eligible  mi- 
nority students  in  the  18-  to  22-year- 
old,  high  school  graduate  category. 

While  precise  figures  are  not  avail- 
able rtgardlng  native  Hawaiian  and 
other  '^BcUic  Basin  student  enrollment 
and  graduation  percentages,  the  best 
estimates  indicate  that  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  traditional  college-age 
population  in  the  territories  go  to  col- 
lege, la  addition,  while  16  percent  of 
Hawaii  State  population  hold  college 
degrees,  about  5  percent  of  all  native 
Hawaiians  hold  such  degrees. 

While  reductions  in  student  aid 
funding  at  the  Federal  level,  and  in- 
formation about  the  availability  of 
that  aid,  are  contributing  problems, 
the  kliid  and  quality  of  those  institu- 
tions capable  of  and  committed  to  pro- 
viding {access  to  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation also  contribute  to  the  problem. 
The  bill  I  introduce  today  will  help  ad- 
dress tiiat  problem.  The  bill  will  elimi- 
nate confusion  about  institutional  eli- 
gibility and  provide  direct  assistance 
to  minority  institutions  and  tradition- 
al colleges  and  universities  serving 
large  liumbers  of  low-income,  minority 
studeitfs.  These  modifications  to  the 
current  law  are  essential  If  we  are  to 
contintie  the  important  roles  played  in 
institinlons  which  cater  to  the  special 
needs  if  minority  students. 

The  y-evislons  in  my  bill  will: 

Modify  the  eligibility  criteria  to 
assure;  the  eligibility  of  institutions 
servlnt  large  numbers  of  low-income 
studen  ts. 


Establish 
thorize  the 
program  of 
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Combine  i  arts  A  and  B  into  a  single 
function— pi  xt  A— while  preserving 
30-percuit  set-aside  of  part  A 
funds  for  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges. 

new  part  B  that  will  au- 
flrst  5  years  of  a  10-year 
assistance  to  the  Nation's 
historically  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. New  juses  of  the  part  B  funds 
are  tailored  Specifically  to  the  needs  of 
these  colleges,  whose  physical,  aca- 
demic, and  professional  needs  are  not 
being  met  under  the  current  title  III 
program,     j 

Continue  <  the  Endowment  Grant 
Program  authorized  under  Public  Law 
98-95.  the  Challenge  Grant  Act 
Amendment^  of  1983. 

Create  a  |  combined  30-percent  set- 
aside  of  pait  A  funds  for  Hispanic  in- 
stitutions, native  American  institu- 
tions, and  Pacific-Basin  institutions. 

The  bill  would  authorize  $175  mU- 
llon  in  fiscal  year  1987  for  part  A.  $110 
million  in  fjscal  year  1M7  for  part  B, 
excluding  a  "such  sums"  authorization 
for  five  medical  and  graduate  institu- 
tions: and  ^0  million  in  fiscal  year 
1987  for  psrt  C.  These  authorization 
figures  are  the  same  as  or  below  the 
fiscal  year  1885  authorizations  for  title 
m.  The  otily  new  authorization  is 
$110  minion  for  part  B,  the  Black  Col- 
lege and  University  Act.  No  new  w^ 
propriations  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  changes  I  recommend, 
however,  the  fulfillment  of  the  objec- 
tives emboctted  in  this  biU  would  neces- 
sitate additional  funding. 

Some  of  tne  concepts  in  this  bill  are 
new.  Racelspeclficlty  and  national 
origin-based  set-asldes  are  new  to  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  but  have  been 
used  in  Fedieral  legislation  before.  The 
concept  has  been  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  and  approved  by  the 
Coiirt.  I  ur§e  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  bill  and  the  rationale  for  It.  Its 
basic  thrust  is  supported  by  the  Amer- 
ican Council  on  Education  and  incor- 
porated in  draft  legislation  submitted 
to  the  Houpe  Subcommittee  on  Post- 
secondary  Bducatlon  on  April  30, 1985. 
A  nimiber  bf  major  higher  education 
associationa  have  endorsed  the  biU  in- 
cluding the  United  Negro  College 
Fund,  the  [American  Indian  Higher 
Educatlcm  jConsortiiua,  the  National 
Assodationi  for  Equal  Opportimlty  in 
Higher  Eilucation.  the  Hispanic 
Higher  Education  Coalition,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges. 

I  ask  uniinlmous  consent  that  their 
letters  to  me  be  included  in  the 
Record.      I 

Several  of  my  coUeagues  have  Joined 
me  as  origli  lal  cosponsors  of  the  Insti- 
tutional Al(  I  Act  Amendments  of  1985. 
They  inc|ude:  Senators  Ihoute. 
Sassir.  Gorx,  Sarbahes,  Rocketeller, 
DoDD.  HEnur,  HoLLmcs,  Chiles,  and 
Kerrt.  I  etpeclally  want  to  commend 


the  Junior  Senator  from  Hawaii  and 
his  staff  for  working  with  me  and  my 
staff  in  developing  and  refining  th& 
bill. 

Finally,  so  that  all  Senators  can 
better  familiarize  themselves  with  this 
legislation,  I  have  prepared  a  fuU 
statement  explaining  title  III,  its  his- 
tory, and  the  rationale  for  this  legisla- 
tion, together  with  the  bill  itself  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis— and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  three  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1328 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Institutional  Aid 
Act  of  1985". 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  III— INSTITUTIONAL  AID 
"raiDIMGS  AMD  PURPOSBS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  FnsniGS.— The  Congress 
finds  that— 

"(1)  many  institutions  of  higher  education 
in  this  era  of  declining  enrollments  and 
scarce  resources  face  problems  which 
threaten  their  ability  to  survive: 

"(2)  the  problems  relate  to  the  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  operations  of  certain  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  as  well  as  to  an 
inability  to  engage  in  long-range  planning, 
recruitment  activities,  and  development  ac- 
tivities: 

"(3)  the  title  III  program  prior  to  1»8S  did 
not  always  meet  the  specific  development 
needs  of  historically  black  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  with  large 
concentrations  of  minority,  low-income  stu- 
dents; 

"(4)  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  these 
institutions  would  enable  them  to  become 
viable,  thriving  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; 

"(S)  providing  a  minimum  level  of  assist- 
ance to  each  category  of  eligible  institutions 
will  assure  the  continued  participation  of 
the  institutions  in  the  program  established 
In  title  III  and  enhance  their  role  in  provid- 
ing access  to  low-Income  and  minority  stu- 
dents; and 

"(6)  these  institutions  play  an  important 
role  in  the  American  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  there  is  a  strong  national  inter- 
est in  assisting  them  in  solving  their  prob- 
lems and  in  stabilising  their  management 
and  fiscal  operations. 

"(b)  PnRPosE.— It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  assist  such  institutions  through  a 
program  of  Federal  assistance. 

"PaHT  A— STHBimHEHUO  iKSTITnTIORS 
"PBOGKAM  FVItPOBX 

"Sec.  311.  (a)  Oekkral  Authorizatior.— 
The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  program.  In 
accordance  with  this  part,  to  improve  the 
academic  quality,  institutional  management, 
and  fiscal  stability  of  eligible  institutions,  in 
order  to  Increase  their  self-sufficiency  and 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion resources  of  the  Nation. 

"(b)  Oramts  Awarded;  Special  Comsiser- 
ATioif.— From  the  sums  available  for  this 
part  under  section  357(aKl),  the  Secretary 
may  award  grants  to  any  eligible  institution 
with  an  application  approved  under  section 


351  in  order  to  aaaist  such  an  institution  to 
plan,  develop,  or  Implement  aotivltles  that 
promlae  to  strengthen  the  institution.  Etoe- 
cial  consideration  shall  be  given  to  sppllca- 
tions  which  propose,  pursuant  to  the  insti- 
tution's plan,  to  engage  in— 

"(1)  faculty  development; 

"(3)  funds  and  administrative  manage- 
ment; 

"(3)  development  and  improvement  of  aca- 
demic programs; 

"(4)  acquisition  of  equipment  for  use  in 
strengthening  fimds  management  and  aca- 
demic programs; 

"(5)  Joint  use  of  fadUties  such  m  Ubrariea 
and  laboratories;  and 

"(6)  student  servioea. 

"mrannoira 

"Sec.  312.  Far  purpoaes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'educational  and  general  ex- 
penditures' means  the  total  amount  expend- 
ed by  an  institution  of  higher  education  for 
instruction,  research,  public  service,  aca- 
demic support  (including  library  expendi- 
tures), student  servloes,  institutional  sup- 
port, scholanhlps  and  fellowships,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  ezpexidttures  for 
the  physical  plant,  and  any  mandatory 
transfers  which  the  InBtitutloo  is  required 
to  pay  by  law. 

"(2)  The  term  'eligible  insUtution' 
means— 

"(A)  an  Institution  of  higher  education— 

"(IXI)  which,  in  the  case  of  an  institution 
which  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  has  an 
enrollment  which  Includes  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  students  receiving  need-baaed  as- 
sistance under  title  IV  of  this  Act.  the  aver- 
age amount  of  which  asslstanee  is  high  in 
comparison  with  the  average  amount  of  all 
assistance  provided  under  such  title  to  stu- 
dents at  such  insUtutiona,  unless  this  re- 
qulmuent  is  waived  under  section  352(a), 
and  (11)  which,  in  the  case  of  Junior  or  com- 
munity colleges,  has  an  enrollment  which 
includes  a  substantial  percentage  of  stu- 
dents receiving  need-baaed  aaslstanoe  under 
title  IV,  the  average  amount  of  which  assist- 
ance is  high  In  comparison  with  the  average 
amount  of  all  assistance  provided  under 
such  title  to  students  at  such  institutions; 

"(11)  except  as  provided  in  section  352(b), 
the  average  educational  and  general  ex- 
penditures of  which  are  low,  per  full-time 
equivalent  undergraduate  studoit.  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  educational  and 
general  expenditures  per  full-time  equiva- 
lent undergraduate  studmt  of  institutions 
that  offer  similar  instruction; 

"(UIKI)  is  legally  authorized  to  provide, 
and  provides  within  the  State,  an  education- 
al program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  (II)  is  a  Jimior  or  community  col- 
lege; 

"(Iv)  is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  aaodation  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
or  is,  according  to  such  an  agency  or  associa- 
tion, malting  reasonable  progress  toward  ac- 
creditation; 

"(V)  except  as  provided  in  section  352(b) 
has,  during  the  five  academic  yean  preced- 
ing the  academic  year  for  which  it  sedcs  as- 
sistance under  this  part— 

"(I)  met  the  requirement  of  either  sub- 
clause (illKI)  or  (Uixn),  or  of  both  such  sub- 
clauses (simultaneously  or  consecutively); 
and 

"(ID  met  the  requirement  of  subclause 
(Iv);  and 

"(vi)  meets  such  other  requirements  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe; 

"(B)  any  branch  of  any  institution  of 
higher  education  described  under  clause  (A) 


which  by  itself  satisfies  the  requiremenU 
contained  in  subclauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  such 
clause; 

"(C)  any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  which  at  least 
20  percent  are  Mexican  American.  Puerto 
Rican,  Cuban,  or  other  Hispanic  students, 
or  combination  thereof,  and  which  also  sat- 
isfies the  requirements  of  sutielauses  (i)  and 
(11)  of  such  clause; 

"(D)  any  iiwtitutlon  of  higher  educatkm 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  at  least  60  per- 
cent American  Indian.  Alaska  Native  or 
Aleut,  or  combination  thereof,  and  which 
also  satisfies  the  requirements  of  subclauses 
(1)  and  (ii)  of  such  clause;  and 

"(E)  any  institution  of  higher  education 
which  has  an  enrollment  of  which  at  least  5 
percent  are  Native  Hawaiian.  American 
Samoan.  Microneslan.  Ouamian  (Cha- 
morro),  and  Northern  Marianian.  or  any 
combination  thereof,  and  which  also  satis- 
fies the  requirements  of  sutielauses  (1)  and 
(U)  of  such  clause. 

For  purposes  of  the  determination  of 
whether  an  Institution  is  an  eligible  institu- 
tion imder  this  parasrv>h,  the  factor  de- 
scribed under  clause  (AXi)  shall  be  given 
twice  the  weight  of  the  factor  described 
under  clause  (AXU). 

"(3)  The  term  'full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dents' means  the  sum  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  full  time  at  an  institution, 
plus  the  full-time  equivalent  of  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  part  time  (determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  part-time  students  di- 
vided by  12)  at  such  institution. 

"(4)  The  term  'junior  or  community  col- 
lege' means  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion— 

"(A)  that  admits  as  regular  students  per- 
sons who  are  beyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  is  located  and  who  have  the  abili- 
ty to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by 
the  Institution; 

"(B)  that  does  not  provide  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree  (or  an  equivalent  degree);  and 

"(C)  that^ 

"(l>  provides  an  educational  program  of 
not  less  than  two  shears  that  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or 

"(11)  offers  a  two  year  program  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or  bi- 
ological sciences,  designed  to  prepare  a  stu- 
dent to  work  as  a  technician  or  at  the  semi- 
professional  level  in  engineering,  scientific, 
or  other  technological  fields  requiring  the 
understanding  and  appllcatioa  of  basic  engi- 
neering, scientific  or  mathematical  princi- 
ples of  knowledge. 

"DinUTIOH  or  CRAMT 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  Oeriral  Rule.- The  Secre- 
tary may  award  a  grant  to  an  eligible  insti- 
tution under  this  part  f  or— 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or 

"(3)  not  leas  than  four  nor  more  than 
seven  years,  subject  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
the  availability  of  appropriations  therefor. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  accept  the  applica- 
tion of  an  eligible  institution  for  a  grant 
under  both  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  for  a  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  LnoTATiOR.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
award  a  grant  under  this  part  to  an  eligible 
institution  that  has,  for  any  prior  fiscal 
year,  exhausted  its  seven  years  of  eligibility 
under  subsection  (aX2),  exc^tt  as  provided 
in  section  352(c). 

"(c)  EzcEPTiOR.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (a),  the  Secretary  may  award  a  grant  to 
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an  eUdble  institution  under  this  put  for  a 
period  of  one  year  for  the  purpoae  of  aaaist- 
inc  nieh  inatitutioo  in  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  applications  under  this  part. 

"FkKT  B— aiaa— iHUiiJio  Hutoucaixt 

Black  Oollkbs  am  Umvnsims 

"mntiiros  ABB  puaKwn 

"8k.  321.  The  Ctmgress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  hlatorieally  black  coUcges  and 
universities  have  oontrflwted  significantly 
to  the  effort  to  attain  equal  opportunity 
through  postaaeoodary  education  for  black, 
low-lneoote.  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged Americana; 

"(2)  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
have  discriminated  in  the  allocation  of  land 
and  financial  resources  to  support  black 
pubUc  liMtltutlons  under  the  Morrill  Act  of 
1862  and  Its  progeny,  and  against  public  and 
private  black  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
award  of  Federal  granta  and  contracts,  and 
the  distribution  of  Federal  reaouroes  under 
the  Higher  Educatlcm  Act  of  1»65  and  other 
Federal  programs  which  benefit  institutions 
of  highCT  education; 

"(S)  the  current  state  of  black  colleges  and 
univmltles  is  partly  attributable  to  the  dis- 
criminatory action  of  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Qovemmoit  and  this  discriminato- 
ry action  requires  the  remedy  of  enhance- 
ment of  Uack  postaecondary  institutions  to 
ensure  their  continuation  and  participation 
In  fulfilling  the  Federal  mission  of  equality 
of  educatiooal  opportunity;  and 

"(4)  financial  aislttancf  to  establish  or 
strengthen  the  physical  plants,  financial 
management,  arartrmic  reaouroea,  and  en- 
dowments of  the  historically  black  ot^eges 
and  universtUes  are  appropriate  methods  to 
enhance  these  institutions  and  facilitate  a 
decrease  in  reliance  on  governmental  finan- 
cial support  and  to  encourage  reliance  on 
endowments  azid  private  sources. 
"BBmnnoin 

"Sac.  322.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part: 

"(1)  The  term  'graduate'  means  an  individ- 
ual who  has  attended  an  institution  for  at 
least  three  aemeateia  and  fUUmed  academic 
requirements  for  undergraduate  studies  in 
not  more  than  five  conaecutive  school  years. 

"(2)  The  term  'part  B  institution'  means 
any  historically  black  college  or  university 
that  was  establiahed  mlor  to  1M4  and 
whoae  principal  mission  was,  and  Is.  the  edu- 
cation of  black  Americans. 

"(3)  The  tenn  "PeU  Orant  recipient' 
means  a  recipient  of  financial  aid  under  title 
IV,  part  A.  subpart  1  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  IMS. 

"(4)  The  term  'professional  and  academic 
areas  in  which  blacks  are  underrepresented' 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  available  aatiafketory  data,  as  profes- 
sional and  academir  areas  in  which  the  per- 
centage of  black  Americans  who  have  been 
educated,  trained,  and  employed  is  less  than 
the  percentage  of  blacks  In  the  general  pop- 
ulation. 

"(5)  The  term  'school  year'  means  the 
period  of  12  months  beginning  July  1  al  any 
calendar  year  and  ending  June  30  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  year. 

"OKAjm  TO  IMSIllUllORS 

"Sac.  323.  (a)  Obibul  AuTROUZAnoir, 
Uais  or  FDms.— nvm  amounts  available  in 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shaU  make 
grants  (under  section  324)  to  institutions 
which  have  applications  approved  by  the 
Secretary  (under  section  325)  for  any  of  the 
following  I 


"(IMPurehase.  rental,  or  lease  of  scientific 
or  laporatof^  equipment  for  educational 
porpahea.  induding  instructional  and  re- 
search purposes. 

"(2)f  Constnictlan,  maintenance,  renova- 
tion, ind  improvement  in  classroom,  library, 
laboratory,  and  other  instructional  facUl- 
Ues.  ^ 

"(3)lSupport  Of  faculty  exchanges  and  fac- 
ulty iellowshlps  to  assist  in  attaining  ad- 
vance I  degrees  in  their  field  of  instruction. 
Academic  instruction  in  disciplines  in 
Uack  Americans  are  underrepresent- 


"(4)  . 
whicH 
ed. 

"(5)lPurchaae  of  library  books,  periodicals, 
microfilm,  and  other  educational  materials. 

"(6)'  Tutoring,  counseling,  and  student 
service  programs  designed  to  Improve  aca- 
demic success. 

"(b>  LmiTAnoii.— No  grant  may  be  made 
under  this  Act  for  any  educational  program, 
actlvily,  or  service  related  to  sectarian  in- 
lon  or  religious  worship,  or  provided 
by  a  school  or  department  of  lUvlnlty.  For 
purptaes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'school 
or  department  of  divinity'  means  an  Institu- 
tion #hooe  program  is  specifically  for  the 
education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter 
upon  some  other  religious  vocation,  or  to 
prepare  them  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

"ALLOTIfXirrS  TO  IHSTITUTIORB 

"Sac.  334.  (a)  Aixotmxiit:  Pill  Oiamt 
Basisv— From  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  part  B  institu- 
tion a  sum  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
one-half  that  amount  as  the  ntunber  of  Pell 
grant  recipients  in  attendance  and  in  good 
standkig  at  such  Institution  at  the  end  of 
the  stfiool  year  preceding  the  beginning  of 
that  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
Pell  Orant  recipients  at  all  part  B  institu- 
tions. 

"(b)  AixontxifT;  Orasuaiks  Basis.— From 
the  amounts  appn^ulated  to  carry  out  this 
part  fbr  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  to  each  part  B  institutiOD  a  sum  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  one-fourth  that 
amount  as  the  number  of  graduates  for 
such  achool  year  at  such  institution  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  graduates  for  such 
school  year  at  all  part  B  institutions. 

"(C)    AUOTMKIir.    (hUUIUATS    AMD    PlORS- 

sioaAi  SruuKHT  Basis.— Ftom  the  amounts 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each 
part  B  Institution  a  sum  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  one-fourth  that  amount  as  the 
number  of  graduates,  who  are  admitted  to 
and  lit  attendance  at  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional achool  in  a  degree  program  in  disci- 
plinea  in  which  blacks  are  underrepresent- 
ed, bears  to  the  number  of  such  graduates 
for  aq  part  B  institutions. 

RxALLOTMSR.— The  amount  of  any 
institution's  allotment  under  subsec- 
ta>.  (b).  or  (c)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
determines  wHl  not  be  re- 
fer such  Institution  for  the  period 
lent  is  available  shall  be  available 
It  from  time  to  time  <m  such 
such  period  as  the  Secretary 
le  to  other  part  B  institutions 
in  pii>portion  to  the  original  allotment  to 
such  {Other  institutions  under  this  section 


fori 


ch  fiscal  year. 

I  Sficial  Rtnx— In  any  fiscal  year  that 

determines  that  Howard  Uni- 

or  the  University  of  the  District  of 

sbla  will  receive  an  allotment  under 

Jons  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  which 

In  excess  of  amoimts  received  by 


Howard  University  under  the  Act  of  March 


3,  IMT  (14 
to  annual 
fol-Hi 
of  the 
trict    of 


774)  f<» 


43«:  20  U.8.C.  123).  relating 
ithorliatlon  of  appropriations 
IMvgnity.  or  by  the  University 
of  Columbia  under  the  Dis- 
lumbia  Self-Oovemment  and 
ReorganHation  Act  (87  Stat 
fiscal  year,  then  Howard  Uni- 
versity andjthe  Unlvenity  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  the  case  may  be.  ahall  be  ineli- 
gible to  receive  an  allotment  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"AFPUCATIOm 

"Sk.  32fti  (a)  Coimirrs.— No  part  B  insti- 
tution shad  be  entitled  to  its  allotment  of 
Federal  funds  for  any  grant  under  section 
324  for  any  period  unless  that  institution 
submits  an]  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time.  |n  such  manner,  and  containing 
by  such  Information,  as  the 
reasonably  require.  Each 
mshaU- 

that  the  payments  under  this 
Act  win  be|  used  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  3i3;  and 

"(2)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  for  auditing  the  books 
and  monitoring  expenditures  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably remilred  to  carry  out  this  Act 

"(b)  Ap^oval.— The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove any  ^plication  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements: of  subsection  (a)  and  ahall  not 
disapprove  hny  application  submitted  under 
this  tlUe,  tk  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  such  Institution  reasona- 
ble notice  a^d  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"ntomsioiiAL  or  graduatx  iwstitutiows 

"Sac.  338.  (a)  Odobal  Aotrobizatioh.— 
(1)  Subject  to  the  availability  of  funds  ap- 


propriated! 

retary 

of  the 

subsection! 

retary  to 

tlon  to  the  {legal. : 

or  other 


I  carry  out  this  section,  the  Sec- 
award  program  grants  to  each 
ite  institutions  listed  in 
that  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
maUng  a  substantial  contribu- 
medlcal.  dental,  veterinary 
education  opportunities 
for  black  Americans. 

"(3)  Nogknt  in  excess  of  $500,000  may  be 
made  und^  this  section  unless  the  post- 
graduate institution  provides  assurances 
that  60  pe#  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  grant  is  made  will  be 
paid  from  i|on-Federal  sources. 

"(b)  DuaiTioii.— Grants  shall  be  made  for 
a  period  n«  to  exceed  five  years.  No  more 
than  two  flve-year  grants  (for  a  period  of 
not  more  Oian  ten  years)  may  be  made  to 
any  one  uodergraduate  or  postgraduate  In- 
stitution. 

"(c)  Us«  or  Fdhds.— A  grant  under  this 
section  may  be  used  f  or— 

"(1)  any  of  the  purposes  enumerated 
under  aecUpn  323; 

"(2)  to  establish  or  Improve  a  development 
office  to  strengthen  and  Increase  contribu- 
tions fromi  alumni  and  the  private  sector; 
and 

"(3)  to  Mslst  in  the  establishment  or 
malntenan^  of  an  Institutional  endowment 
to  fadlltay  financial  Independence  pursu- 
ant to  sect4>n  333  of  this  UUe. 

"(d)  Appqcatioii.— Any  institution  eligible 
for  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  submit 
an  applicalioo  which— 

"(1)  pnntdes  evidence  that  funds  will  be 
available  w  the  applicant  to  match  funds 
that  the  Secretary  is  requested  to  make 
available  to  the  Institution  as  such  a  grant; 

"(2)  detoonstrates  how  the  grant  funds 
will  be  used  to  Improve  graduate  education- 
al opportiAilties  for  black  and  low-income 
students,  spd  lead  to  greater  financial  inde- 
pendence; I 


"(3)  provides.  In  the  case  of  applications 
for  granu  In  excess  of  (500,000.  the  assur- 
ances required  by  subsection  (aX3)  and 
specifies  the  manner  in  which  the  eligible 
institution  is  going  to  pay  the  non-Feda«l 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  application. 

"(e)  Euonu  PaorassioiiAL  oi  OaAiniATi 
latTiTUTiom.— Independent  professional  or 
graduate  institutions  eligible  for  granU 
under  subsection  (a)  Indude— 

"(1)  Morehouse  School  of  Medicine; 

"(2)  Meharry  Medical  Sduwl; 

"(3)  Charies  R.  Drew  Postgraduate  Medi- 
cal School; 

"(4)  AtlanU  Unhrersltr,  and 

"(5)  Tuskegee  Institute  School  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

"aiPoaTUHi  An  aooit  aaqniuiiBires 

"Sic.  327.  (a)  RBcoaoKBraio.- Each  recip- 
ient of  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. Including  records  which  fully  dis- 
close— 

"(1)  the  amount  and  disposition  by  such 
recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assistance. 

"(3)  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  assistance  is 
given  or  used, 

"(3)  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertalting  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and 

"(4)  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  audit 

"(b)  RsTATiiKirr  or  UmxraiDD  Pumw.- 
Any  funds  paid  to  an  Institution  and  not  ex- 
pended or  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
paid  within  ten  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
"rtmkvrtwM 

"Sac.  328.  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  di- 
rector, agent  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
in  any  capacity  with,  any  recipient  of  Feder- 
al financial  asslstanoe  or  grant  pursuant  to 
this  Act  embessles.  willfully  mlsaiq>lies. 
steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the  funds 
which  are  the  subject  of  such  grant  or  as- 
sistance, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both. 
"Paxt  C— CHALLXRoa  Orarts  for  Irstitu- 

tiors    Euodlx    pok   Assistarcs   Urbbr 

Part  A  or  Part  B 

"CSTABUSHMXRT  OP  CRAIXKRGI  GXART 
raOORAM 

"Sic.  331.  (a)  OxRiRAL  Authouxatior; 
'BuaaxuTY.—il)  'Ptota  the  sums  available 
under  section  367(aX3)  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  may  award  a  challenge  grant 
to  each  institution- 

"(A)  which  is  an  eligible  institution  under 
part  A  or  would  be  considered  to  be  such  an 
Institution  If  section  313(2XAKlii)  referred 
to  a  postgraduate  degree  rather  than  a 
bachelor's  degree;  or 

"(B>  which  is  an  institution  under  part  B 
or  would  be  considered  to  be  such  an  institu- 
tion if  section  324  referred  to  a  postgradu- 
ate degree  rather  than  a  baccalaureate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subparagrvhs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  post- 
graduate degree  in  the  case  of  any  institu- 
tion otherwise  eligible  under  such  para- 
graph for  a  challenge  grant  upon  determin- 
ing that  the  Institution  makes  a  substantial 
contribution  to  medical  education  omwrtu- 
nities  for  minorities  and  the  economically 
disadvantaged. 

"(b)  DuRATioR  OP  Orart.— The  Secretary 
may  make  a  grant  under  this  section  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  five  years,  subject 
to  annual  appropriations. 


"APPLICAXIORa  POa  CHAtXCRQI  aURTS 

"Sic.  332.  (a)  Cortbrb.— Any  taistitution 
eligible  for  a  chaltenge  grant  under  seetioo 
331(a)  may  apply  for  such  a  grant  undo-  sec- 
tion 351,  exeept  that  the  application  for  the 
purpose  of  this  part  shall— 

"(1)  provide  evldenoe  that  funds  are  cur- 
rently available  to  the  applicant  to  match 
funds  that  the  Secretary  Is  requested  to 
make  available  to  the  institution  as  a  chal- 
lenge grant 

"(2)  in  the  caae  of  an  application  by  a 
public  institution,  contain  the  recommenda- 
tions of  an  appropriate  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  higher  education  in  the  State,  or 
provide  evidence  that  the  institution  re- 
quested the  State  agency  to  """"■««"»  but 
the  State  agoicy  failed  to  cnmmmt  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  appUeation  by  an  in- 
stitution described  under  section 
3Sl(aXlXB),  demonstrate  how  challenge 
grant  funds  will  be  used  to  achieve  WwawM^i 
ind^jendence. 

"(b)  Nones  OP  Approvau— Not  later  than 
April  1  of  the  fiscal  year  pnoedtng  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  any  grant  is  to  be  made  under 
this  part  the  Secretary  shaU  determine 
which  Institutions  wID  receive  challenge 
grants  under  this  part  and  notify  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  amount  of  the  grant 

"(c)  Pi0B»GX.— In  approvtaig  appliea- 
tions  for  grants  under  this  part  preference 
shall  be  given  to  institutions  which  are  re- 
ceiving, or  have  received,  grants  under  part 
AorpartB. 


"Sac.  333.  (a)  PDRPoac  Dviritiors.— (1) 
The  purpose  of  this  sectlim  is  to  establish  a 
program  to  provide  matrhlng  grants  to  eligi- 
ble institutions  of  higher  education  in  order 
to  establish  or  taicreaae  endowment  funds  at 
such  institutions,  to  provide  ■^**»«'"«'  in- 
centives to  promote  fundraising  acttvtties  by 
such  institutions,  and  to  foster  increased  in- 
dependmce  and  self-  sufficiency  at  such  in- 
stitutions. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(A)  The  term  'endowment  fund'  means  a 
fund  established  by  State  law.  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  or  by  a  foundation 
which  is  exempt  from  ♦■■'***~"  and  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  generating  income 
for  the  support  of  the  institution,  but  which 
shaU  not  tndude  real  estate. 

"(B)  The  tarn  'endowment  fund  corpus' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  grant  or 
grants  awarded  under  this  section  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  su^  grant  or  grants  pro- 
vided by  the  institution. 

"(C)  The  term  'endowment  fund  income' 
means  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  value  of 
the  mdowment  fund  established  under  this 
section  minus  the  endowment  fund  corpus. 

"(b)  Orarts  Autbobizss.— (1)  rrom  sums 
available  for  this  section  under  section  357. 
the  Secretary  is  authoriwd  to  award  chal- 
lenge grants  to  eligible  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  establish  or  Increase  an 
endowment  fund  at  such  institution.  Such 
grants  shall  be  made  only  to  eligible  institu- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (4)  whose  ap- 
plications have  been  ^proved  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g). 

"(2)  No  institution  shall  receive  a  grant 
under  this  section,  unless  such  institution 
has  deposited  in  its  endowment  fund  estab- 
lished under  this  section  an  amoimt  equal 
to  the  amoimt  of  such  grant  The  source  of 
funds  for  this  Institutional  mafa^  ahall  not 
Include  Federal  funds  or  funds  from  an  ex- 
isting endowmrat  fund. 

"(3)  The  period  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  not  more  than  twoity  years. 
Dtuing  the  grant  period,  an  institution  may 


not  withdraw  or  expend  any  of  the  endow- 
ment fimd  corpus.  After  the  tmnination  of 
the  grant  period,  an  institution  may  use  the 
endowment  fund  corpus  plus  any  endow- 
ment fund  tncotne  for  any  educational  pur^ 
pose. 

"(4XA)  An  Institution  of  higher  education 
is  eligible  to  receive  a  grant  under  this  see- 
tion  if  it  is  an  digible  institution  as  de- 
scribed tai  section  331(aXl). 

"(B)  No  institution  shall  be  ineligible  for  a 
challenge  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  bv  reason 
of  ttie  previous  receipt  of  such  a  grant  but 
no  taistitution  ahaU  be  ellgibte  to  receive 
such  a  grant  for  more  than  two  fiscal  yean 
out  of  any  period  of  five  consecuti»e  fiscal 
years. 

"(5)  A  challenge  grant  under  this  section 
to  an  eligible  taistitution  year  shaU— 

"(A)  not  be  leas  than  850.000  for  any  fiscal 
year  and 

"(B)  not  be  more  than  (1)  8350.000  for 
fiscal  year  ig«7:  <»■  (U)  8500JNW  for  fiscal 
year  1888  or  any  imiwrtiiig  fiscal  year. 

"(6XA)  An  eligible  inetttution  may  desig- 
nate a  foundation,  which  was  fttf»^hiil 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  In- 
stttuttoo.  as  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
awarded  under  this  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  award  a 
grant  to  a  foundation  on  behalf  of  an  tawti- 
tution  unless— 

"(i)  the  institution  assures  the  Secretarr 
that  the  foundation  Is  legally  authorlHd  to 
receive  the  endowment  fund  oonxv  and  Is 
legally  authorlMd  to  administer  the  fund  tai 
aooordanoe  with  this  section  and  any  imple- 
menting regulations: 

"(11)  the  foundation  agrees  to  administer 
the  fund  in  accordanoe  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  twtlon  and  any  implenientlng 
regulation;  and 

"(Ul)  the  taMtltutian  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  violation  by  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  any  implementtaig 
regulations,  incUiding  any  monetary  liabil- 
ity that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  such  viola- 
tl(m. 

"(c)  Orart  Awshmisi.  Ersowiiirt  Fdrs 
PaovmoRS.— (1)  An  taistttutian  awarded  a 
grant  under  this  section  shaD  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  nmtalning 
satisfactory  assurances  that  it  will  (A)  im- 
mediately comply  with  the  "— ♦"'■'"g  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (bXS).  (B)  estab- 
lish an  endowment  fund  independent  of  any 
other  such  fund  of  the  institution.  (C) 
Invest  the  endowment  fund  corpus,  and  (D) 
meet  the  other  requirements  of  this  section. 

--(3XA)  An  taistitution  shall  taivest  the  en- 
dowment fimd  corpus  and  endowment  ftmd 
income  in  low-risk  securities  in  which  a  reg- 
ulated insurance  oompany  may  Invest  under 
the  Uw  of  the  State  tai  which  the  taistitution 
is  located  such  as  a  federally  insured  bank 
savings  account  or  comparable  interest  bear^ 
Ing  account  certificate  of  deposit  money 
market  fund,  mutual  fund,  or  obligations  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(B)  The  taistitution.  tai  investing  the  en- 
dowment fund  establiahed  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  exercise  the  Judgmoit  and  care; 
under  the  circumstances  then  prevailing, 
which  a  person  of  prudence,  discretion,  end 
intelligence  would  exerdae  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  or  her  own  affairs. 

"(3XA)  An  institution  may  withdraw  and 
expend  the  endowment  fund  income  to 
defray  sny  expmses  necessary  to  the  oper- 
atlffli  of  such  college.  JwrimHng  expenses  of 
operations  and  maintmance.  administrBr 
tion.  academic  and  support  penmnel.  con- 
struction and  renovation,  community  and 
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student  lervices  procnms.  and  technicml  aa- 
tManee. 

"(BXi)  Except  M  provided  in  clause  (il).  an 
Institution  may  not  spend  more  than  SO  per- 
cent of  the  total  aggresate  endowment  fund 
Inccune  earned  prior  to  the  time  of  expendi- 
ture. 

"(ii)  The  Secretary  may  permit  an  institu- 
tion to  spend  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
endowment  fund  income  notwithstanding 
clause  (i)  if  the  institution  demonstrates 
such  an  expenditure  is  necessary  because  of 
(I)  a  financial  emergency,  such  as  a  pending 
Insolvency  or  temporary  liquidity  problem: 
<n)  a  life-threatening  situation  occasioned 
by  a  natural  disaster  or  arson:  or  (IH)  any 
other  unusual  occurrence  or  exigent  drcum- 
staiKe. 

"<d)  RxPATioaiT  Paonsioits.— <1)  If  at  any 
time  an  institution  withdraws  part  of  the 
endowment  fund  corpus,  the  institution 
shall  repay  to  the  Secretary  an  amount 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  withdrawn 
amount,  which  represenU  the  Federal 
share,  plus  income  earned  thereon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  use  such  repaid  funds  to  make 
addition^  challenge  grants,  or  to  increase 
existing  endowment  grants,  to  other  eligible 
institutions. 

"(3)  If  an  institution  expends  more  of  the 
endowment  fond  income  than  is  permitted 
under  subsection  (c).  the  Institution  shall 
repay  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to  SO 
percent  of  the  amount  improperly  expended 
(representing  the  Federal  share  thereof). 
The  Secretary  may  use  such  repaid  funds  to 
make  additional  challenge  grants,  or  to  in- 
crease exisUng  challenge  grants,  to  other  el- 
IgiUe  insUtutioDS. 

"(e)  Audit  Impouiatioh.— An  institution 
receiving  a  grant  under  this  section  shall 
provide  to  the  Secretary  (or  a  designee 
thereof)  such  information  (or  access  there- 
to) as  may  be  necessary  to  audit  or  examine 
expenditures  made  from  the  endowment 
fund  corpus  or  income  in  order  to  determine 
eompUanee  with  this  section. 

"(f)  SiLKTioi*  Cxmau.— In  selecting  eli- 
gible institutions  for  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

"(1)  give  priority  to  an  applicant  which  is 
a  recipient  of  a  grant  made  under  part  A  or 
B  of  this  tiUe  during  the  academic  year  in 
which  the  applicant  Is  ^plying  for  a  grant 
under  this  section:  and 

"(2)  give  priority  to  an  wpUcant  with  a 
greater  need  for  such  a  grant,  based  <xi  the 
current  marliet  value  of  the  applicant's  ex- 
isting endowment  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  full-time  equivalent  students  enrolled  at 
such  institution: 
"(3)  consider— 

"(A)  the  effort  made  by  the  applicant  to 
build  or  mf'"t^'"  its  existing  endowment 
fund;  and 

"(B)  the  degree  to  which  an  applicant  pro- 
poses to  match  the  grant  with  nongovern- 
mental funds. 

"(g)  Atpucatioh.— Any  institution  which 
is  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section 
may  submit  to  the  Secretary  a  grant  appli- 
cation at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Subject  to  the  availability  of 
^>propriations  to  carry  out  this  section  and 
consistent  with  the  requirement  of  subsec- 
tion (f),  the  Secretary  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  if  an  institution,  in  its 
application,  provides  adequate  assurances 
that  it  will  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(h)  TmaxATiOH  ahd  Ricovdiy  Provi- 
siOKS.— (1)  After  notice  and  an  optwrtunity 


for  a  I  earing,  the  Secretary  may  terminate 
and  ra  »ver  a  grant  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion if  Lhe  grantee  institution- 

"(A)  expends  portions  of  the  endowment 
fund  c  >rpus  or  expends  more  than  the  per- 
missible amount  of  the  endowment  funds 
incom^  as  prescribed  in  subsection  (cKS); 

"(B)  sails  to  invest  the  endowment  fimd  in 
accordance  with  the  investment  standards 
set  forth  in  subsection  (cK3);  or 

"(C)  fails  to  properly  account  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerning  the  investment  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  endowment  funds. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  terminates  a  grant 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  grantee  sbaU 
return  to  the  Secretary  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sian  of  each  origbial  grant  under  this 
section  plus  income  earned  thereon.  The 
Secret|U7  may  use  such  repaid  fxmds  to 
make  Additional  endowment  grants,  or  to  in- 
crease'existbig  challenge  grants,  to  other  el- 
igible Institutions  under  this  part. 
"Pakt     I>— Rxszrvatior     for     HuPAmc. 

NaT#VK  AMKRICAH,   AMD  PACIFIC  BASDI   IR- 
SIll^IlOHS 

"a^ARKKIIT  OP  PIHDntOS  AMD  PUIPOSX 

"Sni  341.  (a)  FiMDiMOS.— The  Congress 
finds  l^t— 

"(1)'  Hispanic  students  in  the  United 
States  are  overwhelmingly  concentrated  in 
public;  postsecondary  institutions,  especially 
in  twof  year  community  colleges: 

"(2)  I  Hispanic  and  Kative  American,  in- 
cluding Native  American  Pacific  Islander, 
students  rarely  transfer  to  a  four-year  insti- 
tution of  higher  education,  after  receiving 
an  associate  degree,  and  often  do  not  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree  even  when  they  enroll  in  a  four-year 
instittttion; 

"(3)  Native  American  students  are  the 
most  frossly,  underrepresented  of  all  Ameri- 
can nlinorities  In  higher  education,  consti- 
tuting one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  students, 
and  0.3  percent  of  those  receiving  degrees; 
and  Ifispanics  comprise  3  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents in  higher  education,  with  less  than  3 
perceat  receiving  bachelors,  masters,  and 
PhJ3  degrees; 

"(4)(Natlve  Hawallans  represent  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  who 
hold  i,  coUege  degree:  less  than  38  percent 
of  tha  traditional  coUege-age  population  ac- 
tualljl  attends  college,  although  in  some  of 
the  I^lf ic  Basin  territories  fewer  than  30 
percent  (Northern  Mariana  Islands)  actual- 
ly coihplete  more  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, i  single  community  coUege  may  be  the 
only  form  of  postaecondary  education  avaO- 
able  on  the  Island,  and  many  teachers  pos- 
sess an  associate's  degree  or  less;  and  liter- 
acy rates  in  both  English  and  the  native  lan- 
guage ranks  far-below  national  averages: 
and   I 

"(61  the  special  problems  of  providing 
higher  education  opportunities  for  Puerto 
Rlcaas  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  ^ulre  separate  attention  and  differ- 
ent golutlons  than  those  which  relate  to 
Hisp^nics  in  the  United  States. 

"(bl  Puiposi.- It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  tfa|s  Act  to  provide  a  set-aside  to  address 
the  4>eclal  needs  of  Hispanic,  Native  Ameri- 
can, Ind  Pacific  Basin  students,  when  they 
constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the  insti- 
tutlotuU  student  population. 

"K^XXVATIOM  PROM  PART  A  APPROPRIATIOM 

"Sic.  342.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under 
sectii  >n  3S7(a)(l)  for  any  fiscal  year  for  part 
A,  tlie  Secretary  shall  make  available  for 
use  f  >r  the  purpose  of  such  part— 

"(1^  not  less  than  $16,000,000  or  30  per- 
cent uf  such  sums,  whichever  is  greater,  for 
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TTt«P«nir  institutions,  as  defined  in  section 
312(3HC): 

"(3)  not  lass  than  $5,000,000  or  5  percent 
of  such  Koa^  whichever  is  greater,  for 
Native  Am^fUsm.  NaUve  Alaskan,  or  Aleut 
insUtutionsJ  as  defined  in  section  313(3XD): 
»nd 

"(3)  not  less  than  $5,000,000  or  5  percent 
of  such  sums,  whichever  is  greater,  for  insti- 
tutions serving  Native  American  Pacific  Is- 
landers. Inclidlng  Native  Hawallans  reaiding 
in  the  Padic  Basin,  including  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii,  as  <kflned  in  section  313(3XE).". 

"USB  OP  PUMDS 

"Sk.  343.  Funds  made  available  under  sec- 
tion 342  may  be  used  f  or— 

"(1)  faculty  development,  including  fel- 
lowship asastance  to  encourage  qualified 
candidates  to  pursue  masters  and  terminal 
degrees  andjretum  to  the  institution; 

"(3)  the  Requisition  of  equipment  and  li- 
brary resoifves  which  assist  in  instruction 
and  research: 

"(3)  instttutional  partnerships  which 
assist  development  and  facilitate  student 
transition  ^  baccalaureate  study,  in  the 
case  of  two-trear  Institutions; 

"(4)  studait  services,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  reteniicm  and  transition  in  the  case  of 
two-year  institutions; 

"(5)  management  of  institutional  funds 
and  funds  authorized  under  title  TV  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(6)  any  other  activity,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  which  wotild  assist  the  institu- 
tion in  cai^ying  out  the  puri>oees  of  this 
part  or  ass|it  the  institution  to  achieve  the 
objectives  dt  its  five-year  plan. 

"Pa^  E— Okhxral  Provisioms 

"APtUCATIOMS  POR  ASSISTAM(X 

"Sk.  3511  (a)  Appucatiom  Riquixxd;  Ap- 
proval.—Any  Institution  which  is  eligible 
for  aasistaiice  under  this  title  shaU  submit 
to  the  Sraetary  an  application  for  assist- 
ance at  suih  time,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining su(^  information,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Secretary  to  evaluate  its 
need  for  as^stance.  Subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  apprbpriations  to  carry  out  this  title, 
the  Secretary  may  approve  an  application 
for  a  grant  junder  this  title  if  the  application 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
and  shows  Ithat  the  applicant  Is  eligible  for 
assistance  \a  accordance  with  the  part  of 
this  title  under  which  the  assistance  Is 
sought. 

"(b)  CoRVXNTS.- An  institution,  in  its  ap- 
plication for  a  grant,  shall— 

"(1)  set  forth,  or  describe  how  it  will  de- 
velop, a  comprehensive  development  plan  to 
strengther^the  institution's  academic  qual- 
ity and  ingtitutional  management,  and  oth- 
erwise prdvide  for  institutional  self-suffi- 
ciency and  growth  (including  measurable 
objectives  for  the  Institution  and  the  Secre- 
tary to  us«  in  monitoring  the  effectiveness 
of  activiUei  under  this  Utle): 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  to 
ensure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
used  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  prac- 
tical, incraue  the  funds  that  would  other- 
wise be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
section  Sl|(b)  or  333,  and  in  no  case  sup- 
plant those  f imds; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  for 
evaluating  the  effectiveness  in  accomplish- 
ing the  purpose  of  the  activities  for  which  a 
grant  is  sought  under  this  title; 

"(4)  proiride  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accoimtlng  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  ( nsiu%  proper  disbursement  of  and 


accounting  for  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title; 

"(5)  provide  (A)  for  making  such  reports, 
in  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion, as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  tlUe,  Including 
not  less  than  one  report  annually  setting 
forth  the  institution's  progress  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  for  which  the  funds 
were  awarded,  and  (B)  for  keeping  such 
records  and  affording  such  access  thereto, 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  institution  will 
comply  with  the  limitations  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 356: 

"(7)  describe  in  a  comprehensive  manner 
any  proposed  project  for  which  funds  are 
sought  under  the  application  and  include— 

"(A)  a  description  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  proposed  project,  including  the 
estimated  time  required  to  complete  each 
such  component; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  development 
project  which  consists  of  several  compo- 
nents (as  described  by  the  applicant  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)),  a  statement  iden- 
tifying those  components  which,  if  separate- 
ly funded,  would  be  sound  investments  of 
Federal  funds  and  those  components  which 
would  be  sound  investments  of  Federal 
fimds  only  If  funded  under  this  title  In  con- 
Junction  with  other  parts  of  the  develop- 
ment project  (as  specified  by  the  applicant): 

"(C)  an  evaluation  by  the  applicant  of  the 
priority  given  any  proposed  project  for 
which  funds  are  sought  in  relation  to  any 
other  projects  for  which  funds  are  sought 
by  the  applicant  under  this  title,  and  a  simi- 
lar evaluation  regarding  priorities  among 
the  components  of  any  single  proposed 
project  (as  described  by  the  applicant  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (A)); 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  request  for  an  award 
for  a  period  of  more  than  one  year,  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  explaining  why  funds  are 
necessary  for  each  year  of  such  period  and 
why  a  single  year  award  would  be  inad- 
eqiutte; 

"(E)  information  explaining  the  manner 
in  which  the  proposed  project  will  assist  the 
applicant  to  prepare  for  the  critical  finan- 
cial problems  that  all  institutions  of  higher 
education  will  face  during  the  subsequent 
decade  as  a  result  of  declining  enrollment, 
increased  energy  costs,  and  other  problems; 

"(F)  a  detailed  budget  showing  the 
manner  in  which  funds  for  any  proposed 
project  would  be  spent  by  the  applicant;  and 

"(O)  a  detailed  description  of  any  activity 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  more 
than  $25,000,  as  identified  in  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraph  (F);  and 

"(8)  include  such  other  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(c)  Prioritt  Critkria  Publicatiom  Rx- 
QunuD.— The  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  pursuant  to  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  all  policies  and 
procedures  required  to  exercise  the  author- 
ity set  forth  in  subsection  (a).  No  other  cri- 
teria, policies,  or  procedures  shaU  apply. 

"(d)  Euoibiutt  Data.— The  Secretary 
shall  use  the  most  recent  and  relevant  data 
concerning  the  number  and  percentage  of 
students  receiving  need-based  assistance 
under  tiUe  IV  of  this  Act  in  making  ellgiba- 
Ity  determinations  under  section  313  and 
shall  advance  the  base-year  forward  follow- 
ing each  annual  grant  cycle. 

"WAIVKR  AUTHORITT  AMD  RXPORTIMG 
RXQUnntKHT 

"Sxc.  352.  (a)  Waivxr  Riquiriicimts; 
Nkkd-Baskd  Assistamcx  Studxhts.- The  Sec- 


retary shall  waive  the  requirements  set 
forth  in  section  313(3XAXiKI)  in  the  case  of 
an  institution  (1)  which  is  extensively  subsi- 
dised by  the  State  in  which  it  is  located  and 
charges  low  or  no  tuition;  (3)  which  serves  a 
substantial  immber  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  students  as  a  percentage  of  its  total 
student  population;  (3)  which  is  eontribut- 
ing  substantially  to  increasing  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  black  Americans,  His- 
panic Americans,  Native  Americans,  Native 
American  ^df ic  Islanders,  IncUidlng  Native 
Hawallans.  who  are  low-income  individuals; 
or  (4)  which  is  substantially  incneasing 
higher  educational  opportunities  for  indi- 
viduals In  rural  or  other  isolated  areas 
which  are  unserved  by  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions. 

"(b)  WAivn  Drbuiimatioms;  Expkmsi- 
turxs.— (1)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quiremenU  set  forth  in  section  313(3XAXU) 
if  the  Secretary  determines,  based  on  per- 
suasive evidence  submitted  by  the  institu- 
tion, that  the  institution's  failure  to  pieet 
that  criterion  is  due  to  factors  which,  when 
used  in  the  determination  of  oompUanoe 
with  such  criterion,  distort  such  determina- 
tion, and  that  the  institution's  designation 
as  an  eligible  institution  under  part  A  is  oth- 
erwise consistent  with  the  purposes  of  such 
parts. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  each  year  a  report  concerning  the 
institutions  which,  although  not  satisfying 
the  criterion  contained  in  section 
312(2KAXU).  have  been  determined  to  be  el- 
igible institutions  under  part  A  or  wi«p«wi.. 
Native  American  or  Pacific  Basin  institu- 
tions under  part  D.  as  the  case  may  be.  Such 
report  shall— 

"(A)  Identify  the  factors  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  which  were  considered  by  the 
Secretary  as  factors  that  distorted  the  de- 
termination of  compliance  with  sections 
312(2XAXi)  and  (U);  and 

"(B)  contain  a  list  of  each  Institution  de- 
termined to  be  an  eligible  institution  under 
part  A  including  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  each  such  determination. 

"(c)  Waivib  Drboomatioms;  Autboritt 
AMD  Aocrkditatiom.— The  Secretary  may 
waive  the  requirement  set  forth  in  section 
313(2Xv)  in  the  case  of  an  institution— 

"(1)  located  on  or  near  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion or  a  substantial  population  of  Indians, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  waiver 
will  substantially  Increase  hi^ier  education 
(4>portimlties  appropriate  to  the  needs  of 
American  Indiana; 

"(3)  whoever  located,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  will  substantially 
increase  higher  education  opportunities  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans or  Native  American  Pacific  Islanders, 
including  Native  Hawallans; 

"(3)  wherever  located,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  will  substantially 
increase  higher  education  oppootunlUes  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  individuals  living 
In  rural  areas,  whose  needs  are  for  the  most 
part  unserved  by  other  postaecondary  edu- 
cation institutions: 

"(4)  wherever  located,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  waiver  will  substantially 
Increase  higher  education  opportunities  ap- 
propriate to  the  needs  of  low-income  indi- 
viduals: or 

"(5)  wherever  located,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  institution  has  tradition- 
ally served  substantial  numbers  of  black  stu- 
dents. 

"APPUCATIOM  RXVIXW  PROCRSS 

"Sk.  363.  (a)  Rcvixw  Pamxl.— <1)  All  ap- 
plications submitted  under  this  title  by  in- 


stitutions of  higher  education  shall  be  read' 
by  a  panel  of  readers  composed  of  individ- 
uals selected  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  assure  that  no  individual  sttigmt 
under  this  section  to  review  any  appUcation 
has  any  conflict  of  interest  with  regard  to 
the  application  which  mi^t  Impair  the  im- 
partiality with  which  the  individual  con- 
ducts the  review  under  this  section. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  take  care  to 
assure  that  representattvea  of  historically 
black  colleges.  Hispantr  insUtutlons.  Native 
American  instituttoos,  and  Native  American 
Pacific  Islanders,  including  NaUve  Hawal- 
lans are  included  as  readers. 

"(3)  AU  readers  selected  by  the  Secretary 
shall  receive  thorough  Instruction  from  the 
Seentary  regarding  the  evaluation  process 
for  applications  submitted  under  this  Utle 
and  consistait  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  including- 

"(A)  explanations  and  examples  of  the 
types  of  activities  referred  to  in  section 
311(b)  that  should  receive  special  consider- 
ation for  grants  awarded  under  part  A  and 
of  the  types  of  activities  refeiied  to  tai  sec- 
tion 323  that  should  receive  special  consid- 
eration for  grants  awarded  under  part  B; 

"(B)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  to  determine  the  quality  of  applica- 
tions submitted  under  this  title;  and 

"(C)  an  enumeration  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  to  determine  whether  a  grant  should 
be  awarded  for  a  project  under  this  title. 
the  amount  of  any  such  grant,  and  the  du- 
ration of  any  such  grant. 

"(b)  RaoomixMnATioMS  op  Pamxl.— In 
awarding  grants  under  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  Into  consideration  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  panel  made  under  sub- 
section (a). 

"(c)  Notipicatiom.— Not  later  than  June 
30  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shaQ  notify 
each  institution  of  higher  education  iMMwy 
an  aivllcatlon  under  this  title  of — 

"(1)  the  scores  given  the  applicant  by  the 
panel  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  the  recommendations  of  the  panel 
with  respect  to  such  application,  and 

"(3)  the  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the 
Secretary  in  awarding  or  refusing  to  award 
a  grant  under  this  Utle,  and  any  modifioa- 
Uons,  if  any,  in  the  '■'•"""""'*?  t'^^if  of  the 
panel  made  by  the  Secretary. 

"OOOPKRATIVX  ARKAMOniBnS 

"8k.  354.  (a)  OxMBtAL  Authorit  « .—The 
Secretary  may  make  grants  to  encourage  oo- 
operaUve  arrangements— 

"(1)  with  funds  available  to  carry  out  part 

A.  between  insUtuUons  eligible  for  asstst- 
anee  under  part  A  and  between  such  institu- 
tions and  insUtuUons  not  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  UUe;  or 

"(2)  with  funds  available  to  carry  out  part 

B.  between  InsUtuUons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  part  B  and  InsUtuUons  not  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  this  UUe; 

for  the  acUviUes  described  in  secUon  311(b) 
or  section  323.  as  the  case  may  be.  so  that 
the  resources  of  the  cooperating  institutlaas 
might  be  combined  and  shared  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  such  parts  and  avoid  costly 
dupUcaUve  efforts  and  to  enhance  the  de- 
velopment of  part  A  and  part  B  eligible  in- 
sUtuUons. 

"(b)  Prioritt.— The  Secretary  shall  give 
priority  to  grants  for  the  purposes  described 
under  subsecUon  (a)  whatever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  oooperaUve  ar- 
rangement is  geographically  and  economi- 
cally sound  or  will  benefit  the  applicant  in- 
stltuUon. 
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"(c)  DoiATioH.— Onnts  to  insUtutiom 
haviiig  k  ooopenttve  amnganent  may  be 
made  under  this  section  for  a  period  aa  de- 
termined under  aection  313. 

"AsaisxAiicB  TO  uwTiTunoita  vtmaLoraEm 


"Sk.  SS5.  (a)  AaaiSTAHCx  Euoibiutt.— 
Kach  inatltutlon  whlcb  tbe  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  an  inatltutlon  ellcttde  under 
part  A  or  an  insUtotion  elltlble  tmder  part 
B  shall  be  eligible  for  waivers  in  accordance 
with  subaectkm  <b). 

"(b)  WAim  AmicunjrT.— (1)  Subject 
to.  and  in  accordance  with,  regulations  pro- 
mulgated for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in 
the  case  of  any  application  by  an  institution 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  assistance 
under  any  programs  specified  in  paragraph 
(S),  the  Secretary  is  authorteed.  if  such  ap- 
pUcatlon  is  otherwise  approvable,  to  waive 
any  requirement  tOr  a  non-Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  or  project,  or,  to 
the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  other  law. 
to  give,  or  require  to  be  given,  priority  con- 
sideration of  the  application  in  relation  to 
appltcattaos  from  other  institutions. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  aection  shaU 
apply  to  any  program  authorised  by  title  II. 
IV.  Vn.  or  Vm  of  this  Act 

"(c)  LmiTAnoii.— The  Secretary  shall  not 
waive,  under  subsection  <b),  the  non-Federal 
share  reqtiirement  for  any  program  for  ap- 
plications which,  if  approved,  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  program  for  any 
fiscal  year. 

"UmXATIORS 

"8k.  3S6.  The  funds  appropriated  under 
section  357  may  not  be  used— 

"(1)  for  a  school  or  department  of  divinity 
or  any  religious  worship  or  sectarian  actlvi- 
tr. 

"(2)  for  an  activity  that  Is  inconsistent 
with  a  State  plan  for  desegregation  of 
higher  education  applicable  to  such  institu- 
tion: 

"(3)  for  an  activity  that  is  inconsistent 
with  a  State  plan  of  higher  education  appli- 
cable to  such  institutiOD;  or 

"(4)  for  purposes  other  than  the  purposes 
set  f (Hth  in  the  approved  ^plication  under 
which  the  funds  were  made  available  to  the 
insUtutkm. 

"AOTHOBXZATXOIIS  Or  AFPgOFKIATIOllS 

"8k.  357.  (a)  AuTHoajzATiom.— (1)  There 
are  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  part  A  $1SO.<XN).000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987.  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
$300.0*0.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
$235,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990.  and 
$250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(2XA)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  part  B  (other  than  sec- 
tion 328)  $110,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1987.  $130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1988. 
$130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1989. 
$140,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1990.  and 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(B)  There  are  authorised  to  be  apprc^ri- 
ated  to  carry  out  section  326  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1987  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  October 
1. 1991. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  part  C  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1987,  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1988,  $70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1989.  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1990, 
and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1991. 

"(b)  Uss  or  MoLTma  Tbah  Awahss.— In 
the  event  of  a  multiple  year  award  to  any 
institution  under  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  funds  available  for  such  award 


from  lunds  appropriated  for  this  title  for 
the  flsgal  year  in  which  such  funds  are  to  be 
used  b#  the  recipient. 

"(c)  Hbbvatioii  or  PimDS.— Of  the  sums 
aivromiated  under  subsection  (aXl)  for  any 
fiscal  ^ear  for  part  A.  the  Swretary  shall 
make  available  to  use  for  the  purptmm  of 
each  sacfa  part— 

"(1)  kiot  leas  than  SO  percent  to  ipstltu- 
tions  that  are  Junior  or  community  colleges. 

"(2XA)  not  leas  than  $15,000,000.  or  30 
peroaiL  whichever  is  greater,  for  Hispanic 
InsUti^ions  as  defined  in  sectioo  3ia(3KC). 

"(B)taot  lea  than  $5,000,000  or  5  percent 
whlchdver  Is  greater,  for  Native  American. 
NaUve  Alaskan,  or  Aleut  institutions  as  de- 
fined i4  section  312(3XD).  and 

"(C)  hot  less  than  $5,000,000  «r  5  pereoit. 
whichgver  is  greater,  for  Pacific  Basin  instl- 
tutlong  as  defined  in  section  312(3XE).  and 

"(3)  the  remainder  to  institutions  that 
plan  t/b  award  a  bachelor's  degree  during 
that  yiar.". 

Si^Tnni-iT-SicnoH  Abaltsu  or  ihk 
ImxiTUTioKAL  Am  Act  or  1988  (S.  1338) 
A  blB  to  strengthen  programs  under  TlUe 
in  of  (he  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985,  re- 
lating |o  institutional  aid.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

sacnoM  1 
Seetton  1  states  that  the  short  title  of  the 
Act  is  fie  "Institutional  Aid  Act  of  1988." 
sacnoii  > 
Section  2  would  amend  TiUe  m  of  the 
Highe^  Education  Act  of  1985  is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

TITLE  m— INSTITUTIONAL  AID 
toM  101— mnmiGS  ams  pukposb 
101(a)  sets  forth  the  findings  of 
(1)  due  to  declining  enrollments 
resources,  at  present  time,  many 
of  higher  education  face  prob- 
threaten  their  ability  to  survive: 
(3)  th«  problems  relate  to  the  managonent 
and  f  igol  operations  of  certain  institutions 
of  higher  education,  as  well  as  to  an  InabQ- 
ity  to  [engage  in  long-range  planning,  re- 
cruitment activities,  and  development  activi- 
ties; (g)  the  current  Title  in  program  did 
not  alirays  meet  the  specific  development 
needs  «  historically  black  colleges  and  unl- 
versltigs  and  other  institutions  with  a  large 
propoi^ion  of  minority.  low-incom«  stu- 
dents: (4)  the  solution  of  the  problems 
would  enable  these  institutions  to  become 
viable,]thrivlng  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion: (I)  a  minimum  level  of  assistance  pro- 
vided f>  these  institutions  is  needed  in  order 
to  Bss^  their  continued  partidpaticm  in 
the  pr(>gram  established  in  Tltie  m  and  to 
enhan^  their  role  in  providing  access  to  low 
and  minority  students;  and  (6)  these 
Ions  play  an  Important  role  in  the 
system  of  higher  education,  and 
a  strong  national  interest  in  assist- 
in  solving  their  problems  and  in 
their  management  and  fiscal  op- 
eration 

Section  101(b)  states  that  the  purpose  of 
Tltie    in    is    to    assist    such    institutions 
through  a  program  of  Federal  assistance. 
PAgT  A— STaxwuTHmmo  Imstitutiows 

SKCTIOR  3 1 1— reOORAlI  PUXPOSX 

Section  311(a)  establishes  the  general  au- 
thorization that  the  Secretary  shall  carry 
out  a  program,  in  accordance  with  this  part, 
to  Improve  academic  quality,  institutional 
management,  and  the  fiscal  stability  of  eli- 
gible kistltutlons.  The  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram }a  to  Increase  Institutional  self-suffl- 
dencyi  and  strengthen  their  capacity  to 


a  substant 
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make   a  substantial   omtributlon   to   the 
higher  education  resources  of  the  Nation. 

Section  3]tl(b)  states  that  ftom  the  sums 
available  under  Section  357(aXl)  of  Part  A. 
the  Secretary  may  award  grants  to  any  eligi- 
ble institutign  with  an  appUcaUon  approved 
under  SectiOi  351.  In  order  to  assist  an  eligi- 
ble institutibn  to  plan,  develop,  or  imple- 
ment activities  that  promise  to  strengthen 
the  institution.  Tbe  Secretary  is  required  to 
give  special  oonslderatian  to  amllcations 
which  propt^.  pursuant  to  the  institution's 
plan,  to  engMe  In  (1)  faculty  development; 


(2)  funds 

(3)  devel( 

ment  for 
agement 


administrative  management: 
and  Improvement  of  aca- 
(4)  acquisition  of  equlp- 
strengthenlng  funds  man- 
academic  programs;  (6)  Joint 
use  of  f  adlllles  such  as  libraries  and  labora- 
tories; and  (f )  student  services. 

sninoii  lis- Dsmnnoiis 

Section  312  defines  certain  tenns  which 
are  used  in  Ifart  A. 

Subsectloil  (1)  states  that  the  term  "edu- 
cational an^  general  expenditures"  means 
the  amount  )of  money  expended  by  an  insti- 
tution of  hlkher  education  for  instruction, 
research,  public  service,  academic  support, 
student  services,  institutional  suiHwrt. 
scholarship^  and  fellowships,  and  operation 
of  educatic 

Subsection  (2)  sUtes  that  the  term  "eligi- 
ble institution"  means  (A)  an  institution 
with  a  subsuntial  percentage  of  poor  stu- 
dents who  I  receive  need-based  assistance 
under  lltie  IV;  its  average  educational  and 
general  expanditures  are  comparatively  low; 
the  institution  provides  a  program  leading 
to  a  bachelor's  degree  or  is  a  Junior  or  omi- 
munlty  college;  the  institution  Is  accredited 
or  is  making  reasonable  progress  toward  ac- 
creditation; I  and  the  institution  has  met 
either  one  Or  aU  such  requiranents  during 
the  five  so^demlc  years  before  the  year  It 
se^s  assistance:  (B)  any  branch  of  an  insti- 
tution whlcA  by  Itself  meets  the  first  two  of 
(A);  (C)  an  institution  with  a  certain  per- 
centage of  i^lnortty  students,  including  30% 
Hiqwnlc  Stadents,  or  60%  NaUve  American 
Students,  oi!  5%  Pacific  American  Students. 

Subsectioii  (3)  states  that  the  term  "full- 
time  equivalent  students"  means  the 
number  of  full-time  students,  plus  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  the  number  of  part-time 
students.     | 

Subaeetioii  (4)  states  that  the  term 
"Junior  of  community  college"  means  an  in- 
stitution of|  higher  education  that  admits 
persons  who  are  beyond  the  age  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance  in  the  state  in  which 
the  tnstitutfen  is  located;  does  not  provide  a 
bachelor  pragram:  provides  a  two  years  pro- 
gram aocepuble  tar  full  credit  toward  a 
bachelor  degree  or  preparing  a  student  to 
work  In  tetimical  or  vocational  fields  of 
work. 

sxcnoir  a  is- mmAnoii  or  obart 

Subsectioa  (a)  establishes  a  general  rule 
that  the  Sectary  may  award  a  grant  to  an 
eligible  institution  under  Part  A  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  years;  or  not  less  than 
four  nor  mare  than  seven  years,  subject  to 
the  availability  of  apprtvriations. 

Subsectioa  (b)  establishes  a  limitation 
that  no  grapt  under  this  part  Is  available  to 
an  InstituUgn  that  has  exhausted  its  seven 
years  of  eligibility. 

(c)  sets  forth  the  exception 
that  the  Sectary  may  award  a  grant  to  an 
eligible  institution  for  one  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asslMlng  the  institution  in  the  prep- 
aration of  p  lans  and  its  application. 
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Past  B— STamoTHXimiG  Histosicaixt 
Black  CoLUon  Aire  UmvixsiTixs 
sicTioii  SSI— mremos  ams  ruarosis 
Section  321  sets  forth  the  findings  of  Con- 
gress; (1)  the  historically  black  coUeges  and 
universities  have  contributed  slgnlflcanUy 
to  the  effort  to  attain  equal  opportunity 
through  poetsecondary  education  for  black, 
low-income,  and  educationally  disadvan- 
taged Americans;  (2)  the  states  and  Federal 
Oovemment  have  discriminated  in  the  allo- 
cation of  financial  resources  to  support 
black  public  and  private  institutions;  (3)  the 
current  state  of  black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties is  partly  attributable  to  such  discrimi- 
nation and  this  discrimination  requires  the 
remedy  of  enhancement  of  black  poetsec- 
ondary institutions;  and  (4)  financial  assist- 
ance to  historically  black  institutions  is  an 
appropriate  method  to  strengthen  and  en- 
hance them. 

SBcnoR  ata- DxmnTioits 

Section  322  establishes  the  foUowing  defi- 
nitions: (1)  the  terra  "graduate"  means  an 
individual  who  attends  an  institution  for  at 
least  three  semesters  and  fulfills  the  aca- 
demic requirements  for  undergraduate  stud- 
ies in  not  more  than  five  years:  (2)  the  term 
"part  B  Institution"  means  any  historically 
black  institution  eatablished  before  1964 
and  whose  principal  mission  was  and  is  the 
education  of  black  Americans;  (3)  the  term 
"Pell  Grant  recipient"  means  a  recipient  of 
financial  aid  under  Tltie  IV.  Part  A.  Subpart 
1  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;  (4) 
the  term  "professional  and  academic  areas 
in  which  blacks  are  under-represented" 
shaU  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
and  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  as  professional  and  academ- 
ic areas  in  which  the  percentage  of  black 
Americans  is  less  than  that  in  the  general 
population;  and  (S)  the  term  "school  year" 
means  the  period  of  12  months  from  July  1 
to  June  30. 

SBCTIOR  aaa— OBAHTS  TO  atBTITDTIOHB 

Subsection  A  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  grants  to  the  institutions  with  ap- 
proved plans  for  any  of  the  following  uses: 
(1)  purchase,  rental,  or  lease  of  scientific  or 
laboratory  equipmmt  for  educational  pur- 
poses; (2)  construction,  maintenance,  ren- 
ovation and  improvemoit  of  educational  fa- 
cilities; (3)  support  of  faculty  exchanges;  (4) 
arariwnir  Instruction  In  diadplliMS  in  which 
black  Americans  are  underreprcsented;  (5) 
purchase  of  library  books,  periodicals, 
microfilm,  and  other  educational  materials; 
and  (6)  tutoring,  counseling,  and  student 
service  programs  designed  to  improve  aca- 
demic success. 

Subsection  B  states  a  limitation  that  no 
grant  may  be  made  under  this  Act  for  any 
program  related  to  religious  worship  or  pro- 
vided to  a  school  of  divinity. 

SBCnOM  314- ALLOIMSMTS  TO  USTlTUTiOHS 

Section  324  delineates  the  allotment  for- 
mula under  which  Part  B  funds  are  to  be 
awarded  to  eUglble  institutions.  That  formu- 
la would  allocate  («)  half  of  the  Part  B  ap- 
propriation on  the  basis  of  an  eligible  insti- 
tution's share  of  the  number  of  Pell  Grant 
recipients  in  good  standing  in  all  such  eligi- 
ble institutions,  (b)  one-fourth  of  the  appro- 
priation on  the  basis  of  each  eligible  institu- 
tion's share  of  the  number  of  annual  gradu- 
ates from  all  such  institutions:  (c)  and  one- 
fourth  on  the  basis  of  each  eligible  institu- 
tion's share  of  the  number  of  graduates  ad- 
mitted and  attending  a  graduate  or  profes- 
sional school  pursuing  a  degree  in  a  disci- 


pline in  which  blacks  are  "underreprcsent- 
ed": (d)  the  section  provides  for  reallotment 
of  funds  that  an  eligible  institution  might 
not  require:  (e)  describes  a  "^Mcial  rule"  af- 
fecting Howard  Unlvenity  and  tbe  Unlveni- 
ty  of  the  District  of  Columbia  which  prohib- 
its their  receipt  of  funds  under  Part  B  as 
long  as  each  receives  a  special  appropria- 
tion, directly  or  Indirectly,  from  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment 

sacnoK  aas— AFPUCATioMS 
Section  325  describes  the  applications  that 
each  Part  B  institution  must  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  Section  S25(b)  re- 
qulrea  the  Secretary  to  apiMove  any  applica- 
tion which  meets  tbe  requitCBsents  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  precludes  the  Secretary  from 
denying  funding  that  is  authorised  without 
providing  the  affected  institution  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 


sBCTioa  aas— paomsioMAi,  oa  gbabvatb 
msTTTUTioira 

Section  32e(a)  extends  Part  B  eligibility  to 
institutions  offering  only  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional degrees  in  medicine,  dentistry,  vet- 
erinary medicine  or  other  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional fields,  making  a  "substantial  con- 
tribution" to  the  graduate  education  of 
blacks;  (b)  provides  that  no  grant  may  be 
over  $500,000  unless  it  is  matched  by  funds 
from  non-federal  sources;  (c)  it  limits  these 
grants  to  two  5-year  grants.  This  limitation 
would  apply  to  all  Institutions  receiving  as- 
sistance under  Part  B.  The  uses  of  funds 
awarded  to  these  institutions  are  tbe  same 
as  those  for  other  Part  B  institutions  with 
the  addition  of  establishing  or  lmi»oving  a 
development  office,  and  creating  or  main- 
taining an  endowment  These  Institutions 
are  permitted,  but  not  required,  to  submit 
an  application  under  this  section;  and  (e) 
provides  a  listing  of  tbe  professional  or 
graduate  institutions  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SBcnoii  saT— aaroaimo  ams  amiT 


Section  327  establishes  certain  reporting 
and  auditing  requirements  that  are  to  be 
met  by  any  recipient  of  Tttle  m  funds. 

sacnoa  saa— pgaALnas 

Section  328  establishes  cotaln  penalties 
for  embeslement  misapplication,  theft  or 
fraud  involving  Title  m  funda. 

Past  C— CaAunraa  OaaaTS  roi  lasTiru- 

TIORB     Wf.TOTBI*     rOB     ASgfaTAIICS     XJWOBi 

Pua  A  OS  Pabt  B 

sacnoa  ssi-^HTABusHifBaT  or  *—"'"«» 
auurrraoaiAM 

Section  33  provides  the  general  authorisa- 
tion for  the  Challenge  Grant  program.  Ex- 
isting law  refers  to  this  program  as  "Endow- 
ment Grants".  Tbe  bill  etaanges  the  name  of 
tbe  program  only. 

sacnoa  saa- AmicATioas  roa  CHALLsaoa 


Section  332  spells  out  what  must  be  in- 
cluded in  a  Challenge  Grant  appMeatlon. 
sacnoa  aaa— cballbrs  aaAirrs 

Section  833  authorizes  and  eataWlshes  all 
parts  of  the  todowment  Giant  program. 
Subsection  (a)  descrtbes  tbe  purpose  of  the 
program  and  sets  forth  the  definitions  of 
terms  such  as  "endowment  fund,"  "oidow- 
ment  fund  ooipus."  "endowment  ftmd 
Income";  (b)  states  the  auttaoriaatidD  of  tbe 
grants;  (c)  statea  tbe  Grant  Agreanent  (d) 
establishes  tbe  selection  criteria;  (g)  states 
the  oontmt  of  Application  and  subsection 
(h)  sets  forth  the  termination  and  recovery 
provisions. 


Past  D— RasonrAnoa  roa  HnPAaic.  Nativs 

AnaaicAM.  Aaa  PACinc  BASia  laarnuTioaa 

sacnoa  »«i— STATBoari  or  mrexxcs  a«s 

poaroaa 

Subsection  (a)  seU  forth  tbe  findings  of 
Congress:  (1)  Hispanic  students  are  concen- 
trated in  public  postseoondary  inatltutlona. 
fsperlally  in  two-year  community  colleges: 
(2)  Hispanic  and  Native  American  studenU 
seldom  transfer  to  four-year  institutions 
and  often  do  not  complete  a  bachelor's 
degree  when  they  do:  (3)  certain  minority 
groups  are  underrepresented  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  the  Native  American  studenU 
are  tbe  moat  grossly  underrepresented.  oon- 
stltutlng  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents, and  0  J  percent  of  those  receiving  de- 
grees: (4)  Hlspanlrs  comprise  3  percent  of  all 
students,  with  less  than  3  percent  of  Hawai- 
lans  who  hold  a  degree;  (5)  among  those 
groups  in  the  Pacific  Basin,  leas  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  ooUege-age  population  attends 
college,  and  literacy  ratea  In  both  Bai^iab 
and  native  languages  rank  far  below  nation- 
al averages;  and  (6)  higher  education  insti- 
tutions in  Puerto  Rico  present  different 
problems  requiring  different  solutions  to  f a^ 
cOltate  real  access  to  a  quality  education  op- 
portunity. 

Subsection  (b)  states  that  tbe  purpose  of 

this  Act  is  to  provide  a  set-aside  to  address 

tbe  special  needs  of  these  minority  students. 

sacnoa  34a— axaaaivAnoa  raoai  past  a 

ATFBonuAnoa 

Section  342  provides  that  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  part  A.  the  following 
amounts  are  to  be  set  aside: 

(1)  at  least  $15,000,000  or  30  percent 
which  ever  is  greater  for  Hlspanlr  institu- 
tions; 

(2)  at  least  $5,000,000  or  6  percent  which 
ever  is  greater,  for  Native  Ammrirmn  Native 
Alaskan,  or  Aleut  institutions; 

(3)  at  least  $54N>0.000  or  5  percent  whiai- 
ever  is  greater,  for  Padflc  Basin  institu- 
tions. 


sacnoa  343— os 


lor  rnane 


Section  343  defines  tbe  authorized  uses  of 
tbe  Part  A  funds  set-aside  for  the  mlnority- 
conoentratkai  instltuttona.  The  funds 
should  be  used  for  faculty  development  tbe 
acquisitiim  of  equipment  and  library  re- 
sources; Institutional  partneiahlps  to  help 
students  with  tbe  transition  from  3-year  col- 
leges to  4-year  colleges  in  order  to  obtain  a 
bachelor  degree:  student  services;  manage- 
ment of  Institutional  funds;  and  any  other 
approved  activity  which  carries  out  the  par- 
poses  of  Part  A. 

Paxt  E— OxaaBAL  Paoviaioas 
sacnoa  3si— ArrucAnoas  roa  AsaisTAacx 
Subsection  351  describes  tbe  content  of 
applications  for  Tltie  m  funds.  Subeection 
(a)  states  that  tbe  application  should  enaUe 
tbe  Secretary  to  evaluate  its  need  for  assist- 
ance; (b)  sets  forth  what  tbe  application 
should  contain;  (c)  provides  that  all  pOUdes 
and  procedures  employed  by  tbe  Secretary 
in  approving  an  application  are  to  be  pub- 
llabed  In  the  Federal  Register;  and  (d)  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  use  the  most  recent 
data  on  the  number  of  students  reocMng 
Federal  student  asiistanre  in  determining 
Part  A  eligibility. 

sacnoa  ssa- WAivaa  authobitt  asd 


Section  353  (a)  provides  for  certain  waiv- 
ers of  eligibility  requirements  under  Part  A. 
The  Secretary  is  to  waive  the  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  factor  in  determining  eligibility  for 
Part  A  for  any  institution  "extensively  sub- 
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sidiied"  by  State  funding  and  which  has  low 
or  no  tuition;  any  institution  servlns  a  "sub- 
stantial" percentace  of  low  and  middle 
income  students:  any  institution  makins 
"subatantial"  contributions  to  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  certain  minority 
groups  and  low-Income  persons:  or  any  Insti- 
tution "substantially"  enhancing  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  persons  in  rural 
areas  unserved  by  higher  education  institu- 
tions. 

Subsection  (b)  (c)  sets  forth  the  expendi- 
tures, authority  and  accreditation  of  waiver 
determinations. 

SECnOR  363— APTUCATIOH  REVIEW  PROCESS 

Section  353  provides  certain  requirements 
for  the  Title  III  application  review  process. 

SlCnOIT  354— coonxATivx  AMURcncBirrs 

Section  354  authorizes  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  Title  in  institutions.  It 
would  allow  cooperative  arrangements  be- 
tween Title  in  recipients  and  institutions 
not  receiving  such  assistance. 

SaCnOIl  36B— ASSISTAKCE  TO  ntSTTniTIOIlS 
nifDER  OTHER  PKOGKAMS 

Section  355  provides  certain  waivers  for 
Title  III  institutions  imder  other  Higher 
Education  Act  programs  that  require 
matching  funds  from  institutions. 

SBCnOH  3B«— UlOTATIOlf 

Section  354  provides  certain  limitations  on 
the  use  of  TlUe  in  funds. 

SECTION  35T— ATTTHOHIZATIORS  OP 
APraOPUATIOMS 

Section  357  authorizes  aivropriations  for 
Title  m.  For  Part  A.  there  would  be  author- 
ized $150,000,000  for  FY  1987.  $175,000,000 
for  FY  1988.  $200,000,000  for  FY  1989. 
$225,000,000  for  FY  1990.  and  $250,000,000 
for  FY  1991.  For  Part  B.  there  would  be  au- 
thorized $110,000,000  for  FY  1987. 
$120,000,000  for  FY  1988.  $130,000,000  for 
FY  1989.  $140,000,000  for  FY  1990.  and 
$150,000,000  for  FY  1991.  and  "such  sums" 
for  the  professional  and  graduate  schools 
under  Part  B.  For  Part  C,  there  would  be 
authorized  $50,000,000  for  FY  1087. 
$80,000,000  for  FY  1988,  $70,000,000  for  FY 
1989,  $80,000,000  for  FY  1990.  and 
$100,000,000  for  FY  1991. 

Subsection  (b)  desolbes  the  use  of  Multi- 
ple Year  Awards.  Subsection  (c)  provides  for 
certain  funding  set-asides  for  Part  A  that 
not  less  than  30  percent  for  Junior  or  com- 
munity colleges,  and  the  same  set-asides  de- 
lineated earlier  in  section  342  for  minority- 
cmoentration  inatltutlona. 

SXATDtXIlT  OP  SBMATOR  PaTH.  SIM ON  OK  THE 

Institutional  Ant  Act  op  1985  Amending 

TiTU  m  OP  T^  Higher  Education  Act  op 

1985 

Mr.  President,  The  Higher  Education  Act 
is  scheduled  to  be  reauthorized  by  the  99th 
Congress  and  work  is  already  underway  in 
the  other  body  and  some  hearings  have 
been  held  by  Chairman  Stafford  here  In  the 
Senate.  In  1985  and  in  1986  we  address  two 
major  challenges  facing  the  Nation  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  across  Amer- 
1»— Improving  the  quality  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  expanding  postaecondary  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  students,  espe- 
ciaUy  minorities,  low-Income  and  non-tnidl- 
ttonal  students  of  all  ages.  One  of  the  major 
tools  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  which  as- 
sists in  Improving  the  quality  of  individual 
InsUtuUons  is  TlUe  m,  InsUtuUonal  Aid. 
The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today  will  im- 
prove the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  educational  opportunity 


and  strengthen  the  quality  of  Title  UI  insti- 
tutions. 

Title  III  was  completely  re-written  in  the 
Educatlcnal  Amendments  of  1980  (P.L.  98- 
372).  It  is  the  largest  discretionary  grant 
program  [in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
the  only]  one  which  provides  direct  institu- 
tional aatistance  to  eligible  colleges  and  unl- 
verBities..Tltle  lU  authorizes  three  separate 
program*— the  Strengthening  Institutions 
program  (Part  A)  and  the  Special  Needs 
program  (Part  B)  vary  on  the  basis  of  statu- 
tory eliglbUity  criteria  and  the  duration  of 
grants  niule  under  each  part.  The  Part  C. 
Endowment  Orants  program  provides 
matching  federal  grants  to  assist  in  building 
institutl^ial  endowments. 

A  promm  of  Strengthening  Institutions 
grants  ii  authorized  under  Part  A  to  im- 
prove the  academic  quality,  institutional 
manageo^ent.  and  fiscal  stability  of  eligible 
institutlims  in  order  to  increase  their  self- 
suffidengy  and  strengthen  their  capacity  to 
make  a  bontributlon  to  the  Nation's  higher 
education  resources. 

A  provam  for  Aid  to  Institutions  with 
Special  weeds  is  authorized  under  Part  B 
for  the  iurpoae  of  strengthening  the  plan- 
ning, mnagement.  and  fiscal  o^Mibllltles  of 
poetsecoidary  institutions  with  special 
needs,  wklch  are  defined  as  institutions  with 
low  ave$Bge  educational  and  general  ex- 
pendlturta  per  full-time  equivalent  (FTE) 
student,  and  have  a  substantial  portion  of 
their  students  receiving  Pell  Orants  and 
campus-ttased  assistance. 

Under  Part  C,  a  program  of  Challenge 
Orants  Is  authorized.  An  institution  eligible 
for  assistance  under  either  Part  A  or  B  of 
Title  in  may  apply  for  additional  aid  if  the 
insUtutidn  indicates  that  it  will  match  the 
requestei  challenge  grant  amount.  Under 
the  Challenge  Grant  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  (pX.  98-95),  20  percent  of  the  Chal- 
lenge Grant  appropriations  in  FY  1984  was 
Used  for  matching  grants  to  eligible  institu- 
tions to  assist  in  endowment  building.  In  FY 
1985,  a  imllar  percentage  of  Part  C  funds 
will  be  u$ed  for  this  punxtse. 

PSOaiEMS  WITH  THE  CURRENT  PROGRAM 

Since  aiactment  of  the  1980  Amendments, 
leglslatiw  direction  and  program  adminis- 
tration l|ave  improved  substantially.  Several 
problemi  remain,  however,  with  statutory, 
regulatofy  and  non-r^ulatory  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  statute  in  these  key  areas:  (1) 
The  c«ntinulng  Institutional  eligibility 
under  Pgrt  A  (4-7  years)  or  eligible  Institu- 
tions afQer  exhausting  five  years  of  Part  B 
eligibility:  (2)  the  TlUe  m  eligibility  sUtus 
of  poststcondary  Institutions  whose  partici- 
pation i4  wholly  dependent  on  language  con- 
tained i|t  the  FY  1983  Continuing  Appro- 
priations Act  (PX.  97-377);  (3)  llmlUtlons 
placed  en  the  use  of  Title  m  funds,  l.e..  "de- 
velopmental" vs.  "nondevelopmental"  activi- 
ties by  administrative  memorandum,  rather 
than  regulation;  and  (4)  clarification  of  the 
base-yev  data  requirement  to  assure  that 
the  mosi  recent  and  relevant  Pell  Orant  and 
campus-i>ased  data  is  used  In  determining 
institutional  eligibility. 

The  most  severe  problem  is  the  unneces- 
sary dufjllcatlon  of  program  functions  In 
Parts  A  Mid  B,  and  the  confusion  which  re- 
sults in!  program  eligibility  determinations 
and  continuing  program  participation. 
Many  otiherwiae  eligible  poatsecondary  insti- 
tutions I  lutd  difficulty  establiahlng  their 
'  "ntle  nl  eligibility  due  to  the  substantial 
state  subsidies  provided  for  the  institution. 
Students  attending  this  type  of  institution, 
primarily  two-year  community  colleges  and 
technlc«l    schools    in .  California,    Texas. 


South  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived low  Pell  Orant  awards.  Since  institu- 
tional eligibility  was  partly  determined 
based  on  "higa-average  Pell  Orant  awards". 
institutions  in  these  states  often  did  not 
qualify  for  Title  in  asatstance.  The  minimal 
participation  of  Hispanic  and  Native  Ameri- 
can postsecoqdary  institutions  is  also  a 
problem  to  be  addressed.  Difficulties  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  eligibility  of 
Pacific  Barin  ftisUtutions  and  the  eligibility 
of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  must 
also  be  resolvefL 

DESCUPxioN  OP  PROPOSED  CHANGES 

The  Institutional  Aid  Act  of  1985  will  im- 
prove program  operations  and  eliminate  un- 
necessary confusion  and  overlap  in  func- 
Uons.  The  bill  {arould: 

Create  a  $lsimlIUon  set-aside  for  Hispanic 
institutions,  a  l|5  million  set-aside  for  Native 
American  institutions,  and  a  $5  million  set- 
aside  for  Pactfic  Basin  Institutions  In  the 
New  Part  A.  Strengthening  Program  (old 
TlUe  in.  Part  A): 

Establish  the  Black  College  and  Universi- 
ty Act  as  a  new  Part  B.  providing  a  $110  mil- 
lion authorization  for  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities  and  a  series  of  au- 
thorized activities  designed  to  meet  their 
growth  and  delrelopment  needs; 

Delete  current  law  Part  B  of  Title  II  en- 
tirely and  require  use  of  both  Pell  Grant 
and  campus-bMed  Title  IV  assistance  to  de- 
termine instit^itlonal  eligibility  under  Part 
A:  I 

Clarify  Part  A  eligibility  to  assure  con- 
tinuing eligitaplty  for  all  planning  grant 
(one  year)  add  1-3  year  grant  redplents. 
while  all  4-7  vear  grantees  would  be  denied 
further  acceai  to  the  program,  except  for 
Challenge  Grant  purposes,  unless  granted  a 
waiver,  provided  for  in  law,  by  the  Secre- 
twy;  1  • 

Establish  a  fnandatory  waiver  mechanism 
for  institutionpJ  eligibility,  and  a  discretion- 
ary waiver  for  continuing  program  partici- 
pation (beyond  the  seven  year  graduation 
date)  when  pertain  statutory  criteria  are 
met; 

Require  tb^  Secretary  to  use  the  most 
recent  and  relevant  student  assistance  data 
in  making  eUolblllty  determinations.  Le.,  ad- 
vancing the  base-year  one  year  forward  fol- 
lowing each  aanual  grant  cycle; 

Maintain  t^e  30  percent  community  and 
Junior  ooUege  pet-aside; 

Mandate  thgt  all  administrative  provisions 
affecting  eligiiillty.  iises  of  funds,  program 
activities,  etc..  be  Included  in  regulations 
which  comply  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act  ttoA  the  Higher  Education  Act 
by  providing  flor  public  comment  and  legisla- 
tive review; 

Ensure  the  eligibility  and  participation  of 
the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  Part  B 
institution;     I 

Modify  the  section  governing  Cooperative 
Arrangementa  to  include  an  arrangement 
between  an  e>gible  Institution  and  an  insti- 
tution not  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
program;  andj 

Extend  the!  endowment  grant  provisions 
of  the  ChaUeiige  Orant  Act  Amendments  of 
1983  (P.L.  98-M>. 

Most  of  thase  chances  will  improve  insti- 
tutional aocc^  to  available  fimds.  assure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress— as  expressed  in 
the  1980  Am^dments— is  carried  out  and 
provide  for  I  productive  relationships  be- 
tween develo]  led  and  leas  well-developed  in- 
stitutions of  1  ilgher  education.  The  new  en- 
dowment bulding  program  will  be  contin- 
ued with  seve  "al  modiflcattons. 


Part  B  will  esUblish  the  Black  College 
and  University  Act.  The  proposed  new  Part 
B  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  would  au- 
thorize a  five-year  program  of  capital  infu- 
sion into  each  of  the  historically  black  col- 
leges to  carry  out  the  following  activities: 

Purchase  or  lease  scientific  or  laboratory 
equipment  for  Instructional  and  research 
purposes; 

Construction,  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments in  classroom,  library  or  laboratory  fa- 
cilities: 

Faculty  exchanges  and  programs  which 
assist  faculty  members  acquire  terminal  de- 
Krees; 

Establishment  of  new  academic  programs 
where  Black  Americans  are  unrepresented 
or  underrepresented.  e.g.  engineering  and 
architecture,  pre-medidne  and  predentistry 
(biological  sciences  and  chemistry),  foreign 
languages,  economics,  public  administration 
and  advocacy: 

Purchase  of  library  books,  periodicals, 
microfilm,  etc.  to  upgrade  and  maintain  cur- 
rent library  holdings:  and 

Paying  the  excess  cost  of  remediating,  tu- 
toring and  counseling  low-income  students. 

RATIONALE  POR  THE  BLACK  COLLEGE  AND 
UNIVERSITY  ACT 

The  Black  College  and  University  Act 
would  build  on  the  existing  rationale  for  the 
current  Part  B  set-aside  in  title  HI.  This 
provision  was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1980 
Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
in  order  to  assure  the  continued  participa- 
tion of  the  HBCU's  in  "Htle  m.  Additional 
changes  are  required  in  order  to  focus  avail- 
able Title  ni  resources  on  projects  and  ac- 
tivities that  meet  the  needs  of  the  colleges 
and  that  promise,  over  the  long  haul  to 
assure  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
colleges,  and  the  continuation  of  their  vital 
life-line'  fimction  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
Black  Americans.  For  reasons  of  poverty 
and  educational  disadvantage  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  grades  or  simple  lack  of 
family  finances  and  community  sui>port, 
many  are  unable  to  enter  or  successfully 
pursue  a  postsecondary  education  at  tradi- 
tional institutions. 

These  institutions  do  provide  educational 
access  and  choice  for  thousands  of  black 
young  people  of  q>ecial  concern  are  the 
forty-three  private  black  institutions  which 
are  supported,  in  part,  by  the  United  Negro 
College  Fund  (UNCF).  In  addition  to  Hamp- 
ton Institute.  Tuskegee  Institute  and 
Howard  University,  there  are  several  two- 
year  private  and  numerous  public  institu- 
tions—indudlng  17  black  land  grant  colleges 
or  universities.  Many  of  their  students 
would  not  be  admitted  to  nor  succeeded  in 
traditional  institutions.  Black  colleges  and 
universities  enroll  some  high  risk  students 
and  others  who  could  not  succeed  academi- 
cally at  any  other  institution  and  mold 
world  leaders,  high  ranking  political  leaders 
and  work-a-day  world  Americans.  It  is  criti- 
cal that  the  Federal  Government  do  all  that 
it  can  to  assure  the  survival  and  develop- 
ment of  these  institutions.  The  Black  Col- 
lege and  University  Act  will  do  that 

The  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  clear- 
ly covered  by  the  definition  in  Section 
322(2).  It  was  esUbllshed  in  1982  to  serve 
the  needs  of  Virgin  Islanders  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  Caribbean.  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
landers are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  predominantly  black,  and  have 
generally  experienced  difficulty  matriculat- 
ing at  mainland  institutions.  I  mention  this 
specific  institution  because  its  partidiiatlon 
in  Title  in  has  been  questioned  in  the  past, 
and  I  want  to  dispel  any  doubt  that  they  are 


to  be  included  in  the  legislation  which  I  am 
introducing. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  includ- 
ed the  "Developing  Institutions"  title  for 
black  colleges.  The  "developing  institutions" 
surrogate  was  used  because  it  was  believed 
that  the  Congress  would  not  have  enacted 
race  specific  language.  Along  with  other 
non-specific  vertilage— such  as  "out  of  the 
mainstream"  and  "struggling  for  survival"— 
several  vague  phrases  have  created  difficul- 
ty in  establishing  eligibility  criteria,  target- 
ing funding  and  evaluating  institutional 
progress  over  the  years.  Prior  to  the  1980  re- 
authorization of  the  HEA.  the  Title  m  |m>- 
gram  came  under  attack  for  program  mis- 
management—and there  was  some— and 
imder  pressure  from  non-minority  colleges 
which  sought  eligibility  for  the  Title  m  In- 
stitutional assistance  program.  The  absence 
of  clear  criteria  for  identifying  the  target 
schools  or  intended  beneficiaries  also  made 
it  difficulty.  If  not  Impossible,  to  sabstantl- 
ate  the  claim  that  Title  m  was  originally  in- 
tended for  historically  black  colleges. 

This  new  legislation  U  also  needed  in 
order  to  assist  these  colleges  and  universi- 
ties help  the  Federal  Government  carry  out 
its  access  mission  and  to  redress  in  part  the 
record  of  discriminatory  allocation  of  Mor- 
rill Act  funds,  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts, and  discretionary  grants. 

The  critical  issue  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  adequately  fund  Title  ni. 
yet  to  expect  the  grantee  institutions  to  de- 
velop and  graduate  from  the  program.  The 
Title  m  program  and  the  entire  Federal 
effort  to  provide  funds  to  black  colleges  is 
insufficient  when  compared  with  the  de- 
sired objective. 

In  FY  1980.  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
funding  awarded  under  Title  m  went  to  the 
historically  black  colleges  and  universities. 
Lengthy  deliberations  during  the  1980  reau- 
thorization process  and  the  enactment  of 
the  1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1085  indicate  Just  how  tenuous 
Title  in  assistance  is  for  black  postsecond- 
ary institutions.  In  light  of  current  budget- 
ary restraints  and  likely  further  funding 
trends,  another  mechanism  must  be  found 
to  provide  Fednal  support  to  these  institu- 
tions. Notwithstanding  the  importance  of 
Title  in  to  a  wide  variety  of  postaecondary 
instltuUons.  blade  colleges  and  tmlversitles 
have  a  legitimate  claim  to  a  program  of  In- 
stitutional isslafnce  dedgned  to  enhance 
these  colleges.  The  Supreme  (Dourt  of  the 
United  States  has  upheld  the  constitutional- 
ity of  race  spedfle  or  "race  conadous"  reme- 
dies In  school  deaegregatlon.  employment 
and  In  voting  rights  eaaaa.  In  rvOiiove  v. 
Klvtmiek,  a  1980  case  questioning  the  con- 
sUtutlonality  of  Section  103  (fK3)  of  the 
Public  Works  Employment  Act  of  1977.  the 
Court  affirmed  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Congress  to  enact  "race  conscious" 
legislation  to  remedy  past  discrimination 
under  the  general  authority  of  the  Civil 
War  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

How  well  has  Title  m  served  historically 
black  Instltuttons  of  higher  education?  The 
following  chart  reveals  a  pattern  of  behav- 
ior over  the  last  seven  fiscal  years: 
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While  this  is  not  a  ecMnplete  picture,  it 
does  leave  the  aecurate  impression  that 
funding  under  this  program  has  gradually 
shifted  away  from  black  colleges  and  univer- 
sities since  passage  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Of  the  total  of  $1,600,760,970 
appropriated  for  'Htle  m  since  1966.  about 
$700.1284186  has  been  provided  to  black  col- 
leges and  universities  through  FY  1984. 

Although  Black  Americans,  tn  general, 
until  recent  years  have  shown  substantial 
gains  In  their  enrollment  and  partldpatlon 
In  higher  education— virtually  »**f«'''ig  an 
overall  percentage  eqtial  to  their  percentage 
of  the  total  populatiao— they  remain 
underrepresented  as  graduates.  As  was 
noted  in  the  Condition  of  Education,  black 
students  lag  behind  in  graduate  school  en- 
rollment (6  percent),  professional  school  en- 
rollment (4.5  percent),  and  doctorate  de- 
grees awarded  (3.5  percent).  Blacks  continue 
to  be  underrepresMitMl  In  many  disciplines 
including  engineering,  the  physloal  sdeneea. 
mathematics,  foreign  languages,  the  biologi- 
cal sdenoes.  natural  resources  and  buztneas/ 
management. 

The  unique  role  of  black  ooUeces  and  uni- 
versities in  redressing  the  current  «»n^tlsnAf 
is  critical.  Predominantly  white  Instltutiona 
have  continued,  since  1966.  to  enroll  larger 
numbers  of  black  students,  but  graduate 
fewer  students  than  their  enrollment  would 
suggest  is  appropriate,  while  expertodng 
high  black  dropout  rates.  However,  the  role 
of  black  colleges  and  universittes  in  reduc- 
ing the  underrepresentatlcm  of  blacks  In  the 
profesdons  and  with  advanced  degree  role  Is 
not  likely  to  be  fulfilled  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment iwtnt-jiiM  It  presently  passive  ap- 
proach in  ensuring  the  maiwt^nmnr*  uid 
growth  of  black  colleges  and  universities. 

The  historical  record  is  replete  with  dis- 
criminatory allocations  of  Morrill  Act  funds 
and  the  disproportionately  small  award  of 
Federal  grant  and  contract  funds  to  the  17 
black  land-grant  institutions,  when  com- 
pared to  their  white  counterparts  In  the 
same  states. 

The  discriminatory  system  of  allocating 
funds  was  aided,  contributed  to  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  States  in  their  faOure  to  dedg- 
nate  black  public  instltuttons  to  receive 
matching  State  funds  and  thdr  dlff ermtlal 
treatment  of  black  public  Institutions  In  the 
allocation  of  State  appropriated  funds. 

The  discriminatory  treatment  of  black  col- 
leges and  unlverdties  persisted  after  Con- 
gress enacted  the  CWl  RI^U  Act  of  1964. 
liUgaUon  initiated  in  1070  as  Adam*  v. 
JticAanlaoii  continues  today  as  Adanu  v. 
Bennett,  challenging  the  Department  of 
Education's  (fonnally  HEW)  enforcement  of 
ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlghte  Act  of  1964. 
Higher  education  systems  in  several  south- 
ern and  border  states  have  been  successful^ 
challenged  as  being  Illegally  segregated,  and 
consent  decrees  or  voluntary  agreements 
leading  to  a  imltary  higher  education 
system  have  been  negotiated.  Although  not 
intended  to  provide  funds  to  remedy  the  un- 
equal treatment  of  blac^  public  Institutions. 
Part  B  funds  could  contribute  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  existing  or  future  orasent  de- 
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cnes  and  rolunUry  state  ptens  aoceptad  by 
the  Deputment.  m  the  context,  it  is  Impor- 
tant  to  note  that  the  Idack  profwinnai  or 
gnuluate  Instttutlooa  enumerated  in  Section 
SM(e)  might  InwiMt 

TUa  new  Title  in  legtalatinn  would  au- 
tharlM  the  fint  five  man  of  a  ten-year  pro- 
nam  of  capital  Infualon  into  the  hiatorically 
Mack  oODeiea  and  unlveriitlea  baaed  on  the 
number  of  full-time  equivalent  Pell  Orant 
redptenta  in  itttmlaiv^  at  the  inatltuUon 
during  the  achool  year  immediately  preOed- 
tng  enactment  of  the  law.  The  legtalation 
would  provide  incentivea  to  inatttutlima 
which  retain  and  graduate  students  within 
five  yean  and  additional  incentives  to  thoae 
instttutloos  wboae  graduatea  are  admitted 
to  graduate  and  jvofeasional  schools  in 
courses  of  study  or  academic  disdpllnes  in 
which  Black  Americans  are  undeneprescnt- 
ed.  The  legislatkm  would  require  the  exist- 
ence of  an  institutional  development  plan 
and  monitoring  and  accounting  for  Federal 
giant  funds.  The  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire maintenance  of  full  aocredttation  and 
each  FTE  Pdl  Orant  recipient  would  be 
wdghted  according  to  the  added  cost  of  edu- 
cating an  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent at  that  instltutloii. 

BATXOliAU  POa  IBB  mutokitt  ooubox 


ftrt  D  will  establish  a  new  authority  for 
Hlspanlr  instltutloos.  Native  American  insti- 
tutions and  Pacific  Basin  institutions 
funded  through  a  90  percent  setaaide  of 
Part  A  funda.  AU  instituUons  must  establish 
eligibility  under  Part  A  criteria  and  have  at 
least  a  specified  percent  of  minority  student 
wiroHment  in  order  to  participate  in  the  aet- 
aslde.  Bach  of  these  postsecondary  institu- 
tions has  a  different  historical  mission  and 
role  than  the  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities.  However,  they  have  similar  ex- 
perlenoea  in  gaining  access  to  Federal 
grants— evedally  Title  m. 

The  minority  college  aetaside  will  benefit 
approximately  51  mainland  Hispanic  insti- 
tutions, 37  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico, 
about  3S  Native  American  institutions  (in- 
cluding 18  tribaUy-oontroUed  colleges)  and 
sevoi  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin,  plus  certain  institutions  in 
HawalL  This  change  is  desirable  because  of 
the  practical  experience  of  minority  institu- 
tions in  receiving  Title  in  grants  and  be- 
cause of  their  severe  economic  conditions. 
The  experience  of  Hlspanlr  institutions 
with  Title  m  is  mustraUve: 
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The  educational  plight  of  Hispanic  and 
Native  American  students  also  requires  a 
remedy.  WhOe  programs  such  as  the  ^oedal 
Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students 
(TRIO)  program  provide  some  help,  only 
about  ten  percent  of  aU  eligible  students  are 
served.  Many  minority  students  attend  insti- 
tutions which  are  not  always  able  to  provide 
the  supportive  arademir  services  and  coun- 
seling that  are  needed  to  assure  success.  Im- 
provement In  the  existing  situation  is  Imper- 
ative: 

wi«|M«ii»  students  continue  to  be  seriously 
underiepresented  in  all  postsecondary  InsU- 
tutions.   While   Hlspanics  represented   6.4 


percent  of  the  total  VA.  population  In  1980. 
they  comprised  only  3.9  percent  of  the  total 
fall  enrollment  in  higher  education. 

The  percentage  of  Hispanip  high  school 
gradui  tea  enrolling  in  Institutions  of  higher 
educal  Ion  declined  from  35.4  In  1975  to  29.9 
in  1901. 

Hiqj  ualc  enrollment  in  higher  education 
are  hi  chly  concentrated  in  public  two-year 
InsUtu  tlons.  53  J  percent  in  1978,  compared 
to  34.9  percent  for  the  total  population. 

NonJpompletion  rates  fw  Htapanlcs 
remaiq  high.  Although  enrollments  of  Hls- 
panlcsi  In  undergraduate  studies  increased 
by  twflve  percent  from  1978  to  1980.  the 
rate  of  degree  attainment  in  that  time  in- 
creasef  by  only  eight  percoit. 

HIspknIrs  have  not  reached  parity  at  any 
level  if  degree  attainment.  In  1080,  they  re- 
ceived;X3  percent  of  bachelor's.  2.1  percent 
of  master's,  and  1.4  percent  of  doctoral  de- 
greea,  while  they  represented  6.4  percent  of 
the  toial  UdS.  population.  These  rates  have 
remained  constant  at  a  time  when  the  total 
Hispanic  population  has  Increased  dramati- 
cally. 

Hisp^ntcs  are  highly  concentrated  in  the 
social  iKiences  and  education  and  seriously 
epresented  In  the  physical  sciencea. 
Seven(eai  percent  of  the  bachelor's  degrees 
by  Hlspanics  In  1980-81  were  In  the 
social  sciences  and  education,  while  only  six 
percent  were  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
enginfiering.  The  construction  becomes 
greUQ'  at  the  graduate  level  with  42  per- 
cent of  master's  degrees  and  40  percent  of 
doctoi^l  degrees  earned  In  the  social  sci- 
ences knd  education,  and  only  4  percent  of 
the  mister's  and  0  percent  of  the  doctoral 
degrea  in  the  physical  sciences  and  engi- 

neerix^- 

Oats  for  American  Indians  are  less  avail- 
able but  the  existing  data  reveal  that  their 
experience  In  higher  education  Is  similar  to 
that  of  Hlspanics  Fifty-five  percent  of 
Indiad  enrollments  In  hl^er  education 
were  opncentrated  in  two-year  institutions. 

Amwiran  Indian  degree  attainment  has 
remained  stable  but  at  a  seriously  underrep- 
reaented  rate.  Although  they  represent  1.1 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  popula- 
tion, they  received  only  0.3  percent  at  bach- 
elor's, master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  In 
1980-^.  Ilie  0.8  percent  of  bachelor's  de- 
grees represents  a  decreased  from  0.4  per- 
cent i«  1975-76. 

Indians  reprssent  the  most 
concentrated  group  in  education  and 
the  aoiclal  sdencec  29  percent  of  bachelor's 
degregs,  were  earned  In  education.  At  the 
masters  and  doctoral  degrees  the  coneen- 
traUof  in  education  is  stunning— 44  percent 
each. 

Thei  1900  amendments  authoriaed  a  study 
of  "Pbstseoondary  Education  In  The  UJEk 
Territbries,"  which  was  completed  In  May 
1082.  That  study  adequately  documents  the 
need  tor  additional  federal  Institutional  as- 
sistant for  these  institutions.  Some  of  the 
(Indinss  include: 

The)  postsecondary  institutions  are  just 
developing.  All  are  relatively  young  and 
most  Jhave  existed  for  ten  years  or  less. 
They  (need  improvement  across  the  board: 
admlitlstration,  Instruetloo,  facilities.  More- 
over, there  are  no  alternatives  a  few  miles 
away.  The  alternatives  are  far  away  and 
costly  to  attend.  The  territories  need  on- 
Island  postsecondary  education,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial colleges  still  need  help  to  develop. 

Almost  all  postsecondary  educatlim  costs 
are  h«her  In  the  territories  because  of  their 
remoteness.  Compared  to  the  statea,  it  Is 
more  costly  to  send  students  to  mainland 


colleges  and  It  is  more  costly  to  provide 
education  on  the  Islands. 
The  territories  have  severely  limited  re- 
economles  are  leas  developed, 
poor.  Their  govenmients 
it  on  federal  aaiBtance 
their  most  basic  needs. 
i-age  population  is  rising  rapid- 
as  in  the  states    and  la  a 
of  the  total  population. 
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Tbua,  the  dfcmand  for  pootaecondary  educa- 
tion is  increasing  for  demographic  reastms. 

The  general  education  level  is  much  lower 
than  in  th«  states.  Thus,  basic  needs  are 
greater,  and  postsecondary  education  must 
begin  with'  substantial  remediation.  Also, 
there  is  an  Increasing  demand  for  adult 
basic  education  from  those  who  never  went 
tohighschdoL 

The  eoon^nies  are  Just  developing.  There 
is  a  wide  ifuige  of  unmet  personal  needs, 
particularly!  vocational  and  t,erhnlcal.  The 
territorlea  4eed  baaie  vocatlooal  skills  (like 
carpenters,  {plumbers,  and  mechanics)  that 
are  taken  tA  granted  in  the  states. 

The  set-a^ide  would  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  th«e  institutions  by  swisting  them 
to  offer  postsecondary  educational  pro- 
grams whicii  meet  territorial  needs,  and  to 
assist  themjln  preparing  students  who  may 
need  to  transfer  to  mainland  institutlOBS  to 
complete  taeir  training  or  education.  Iltle 
m  sssistanre  is  critical  to  avoiding  special 
legislatkm  to  address  these  problems  and  to 
meet  the  ctttical  needs  of  these  institutions 
and  their  stiidents. 

Finally,  the  minority  college  aetaside 
would  bennit  Native  American  Institutions, 
including  tnose  two  and  four-year  institu- 
tions whlchido  not  participate  in  the  Trlbal- 
ly-Controllod  Community  College  Assist- 
ance Act  Itiere  are  eight  such  colleges,  in- 
cluding Na^ve  American  Wdiicatlonal  Serv- 
ices, Inc.  (MAES  Colleges),  which  operates 
colleges  In  Illinois.  Montana  and  in  New 
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Rainbow   University   in 
Indian  Junior  College  in 
the   Institute   of  American 
New  Mexico. 

ould  authorise  $175  million  In 

1987  for  Part  A.  8110  million  in 

1087  for  Part  B,  excluding  a 

authorintlon  for  five  medical 

institutions:  and  $50  million  in 

11987  for  Part  C.  The  Part  D  set- 

ty  institutions  would  be  de- 

Afunds. 
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I  Nioao  CoLLBOB  Fum, 
New  York,  NY.  June  7, 1985. 
>a. 
Waihington  DC. 

kTOB  Sotov:  I  am  writing  to  give 
>rsement  of  the  United  Negro 
and  our  43  member  colleges 
les  for  your  bUl  to  amend  Title 
in  of  the  I  Higher  Education  Act.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  and  enthusiastic  about 
your  propoaal  to  create  a  new  "Part  B"  to 
strengthen  [Historically  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

I  have  befen  pushing  for  a  number  of  yean 
for  federal  I  legislation  that  would  recognize 
both  the  unique  nature  of  our  nation's  black 
colleges  add  the  government's  unique  re- 
sponsibility; to  strengthen  these  institutions, 
le  soul  of  the  blaA  community 
States,  our  historical  treasure 
for  the  future. 

you  and  House  Education  and 
ittee  Chairman  Augustus  Haw- 
Idns  for  introducing  this  legislation,  which 
for  the  first  time  commits  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  the  black  colleges.  I  can  assure 
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you  or  our  strenuous  efforts  to  assist  you  in 
securing  passage  and  enactment  of  this  bill. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Crxistcwhxk  F.  Edlbt. 
President.  Chief  SxecuHve  Offteer. 

NAnoHAL  AasociAnoH  roa  Equal 
OrroannnTT  ni  Hichxi  Eoucatiob, 

Wathington,  DC,  June  11. 1985. 
Senator  Paul  Simoh, 

Dirkien  Senate  Office  Building,  Waahing- 
ton.  DC. 

DxAX  Sbratob  Snfov:  Over  the  last  15 
years,  the  federal  government  has  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  plight  and  problems 
of  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties. This  attention  has  resulted  in  niuner- 
ous  federal  program  and  Initiatives  to  foster 
development  of  Black  colleges.  Most  of 
those  actions  have  been  sincere  In  intent, 
but  short  on  "True  development." 

The  TlUe  m  Amendmenta  Act  of  1985  is 
the  first  comprehensive  developmental  pro- 
gram concept  ever  conceived  for  HBCUs. 
The  Act  would  create  the  Black  College  and 
University  Act,  authorizing  a  funding  level 
at  $110  million  per  year  for  the  following 
developmental  activities: 

a.  Purchase  or  leasing  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment for  use  in  instruction  and/or  research. 

b.  Construction,  maintenance  or  rehabili- 
tation of  classrooms,  libraries  or  laboratory 
facilities. 

c  Promoticm  of  faculty  exchange. 

d.  Development  and  enhancement  of  pro- 
gram in  disciplines  where  Black  Americans 
are  imderrepreaented. 

e.  Purchase  of  library  materials— Including 
books,  periodicals,  microfilm  and  facilities 
for  sharing  these  and/or  other  materials. 

These  are  basic  long  range  developmental 
activities  for  Black  Colleges.  They  are  the 
sine  qua  non  for  solid,  sustained,  sulistan- 
tive  academic  quality. 

Considering  the  critical  socio-economic  sit- 
uation of  Black  college  students  and  Black 
America  as  a  whole,  the  only  way  the  his- 
torically Black  colleges  and  universitiea  can 
begin  to  make  those  structural  changes  in 
program  development  and/or  physical  plant 
that  are  imder  consideration  in  the  Black 
College  Act  would  be  to  raise  tuition  and/or 
cut  back  on  student  assistance.  If  the  above 
options  take  place  (for  those  reasons),  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  would  be  greyly  hurt  by 
being  priced  out  of  higher  education,  and 
the  conceit  of  access  and  choice  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  many  low  income  mi- 
nority students. 

The  National  Association  for  Equal  Op- 
portunity in  Higher  Education,  (NAFEO) 
the  membership  organisation  of  114  histori- 
cally and  traditionally  Black  Colleges  and 
Universities,  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity formally  to  endorse  the  Title  m 
Amendments  Act  of  1985  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced by  you.  and  pledge  to  work  for  it. 
Cordially. 

Samubl  L.  Mtbbs, 

President 

Americar  Association  or 
OOHinnflTT  AlfS  JUKIOH  Collbgbs. 

Washington.  DC.  June  11. 1985. 
Hon.  Paul  Smoif , 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC 

Dkak  SxifAToa  Smoir  We  wholeheartedly 
encourage  early  Introduction  of  the  bill  you 
have  drafted  to  reauthorlxe  and  improve 
ntle  m  of  the  Hi^er  Education  Act  We 
are  iMuticularly  concerned  IJiat  the  ethnic 
minority  students  be  superbly  served  in  our 
two-year  colleges.  It  Is  simply  in  the  federal 
interest  to  make  this  investment. 
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Through  the  years.  Title  m  has  been  of 
substantial  benefit  to  community.  t*«>tiTHryi 
and  junior  colleges,  and  Its  renewal  and  im- 
provement rank  high  among  our  priorities 
for  the  reauthoriaatlan  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Tour  ■HOC—  in  •^*iH«f*tiny  the 
endowment  grant  programs  as  part  of  Title 
m  has  been  another  leap  forward,  whlefa 
promises  to  open  still  more  doors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  struggling  community,  techni- 
cal, and  junior  colleges. 

In  view  of  the  praposals  that  our  AACJC- 
ACCT  Joint  Commiasloo  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions has  made  for  TlUe  m  refonn.  your 
bill  offers  a  timely  vehicle  to  help  speed  the 
intricate  task  of  rewoiUng  this  vital  and 
most  successful  postsecondary  program. 
Sincerely, 

DalbPabmbll, 

President, 

Ambucaw  ImiAii  Hranxa 

EDUCATIOB  COWSOKIIUII. 

Washington.  DC.  June  It.  19*5. 
Bon.  Paul  Smoa. 
U.S.  Senate.  WaAinoton,  DC. 

Dbab  Sbwatok  Sntoir  Speaking  for  the 
member  colleges  of  the  American  Indian 
Hitfier  Educattoi  Consortium  (AIHBC)  as 
its  President  I  applaud  your  efforts  amend- 
ing Title  m  of  the  BUher  Educatkm  Act,  to 
Improve  American  Indian  college  partldpa- 
tlcm  in  the  Title  m  program.  The  Title  m 
amendments  which  you  are  introducing, 
particularly  the  new  provisions  contained  in 
Part  D.  will  greatly  assist  colleges  enrolling 
large  numbers  of  American  TivWmf  and 
Alaskan  NaUve  students  become  a  part  of 
the  mainstream  in  American  hi^ier  educa- 
tion. 

VlrtuaUy  each  of  the  twmty  (30)  colleges 
belonging  to  the  Anrar  ue  ^"^tir^  in  iso- 
lated and  rural  areas  and  enroll  students 
""'"''sg  from  areas  with  high  """'^ntrationii 
of  poverty.  Oiu-  colleges  have  always  met 
the  basic  criteria  for  ellgibiUty  in  the  Title 
m  program,  however  not  all  of  our  Institu- 
tions have  participated  hecanse  of  certain 
quirks  in  the  exlsttng  law  whldi  ruled  them 
Ineligible.  Thoae  colleges  which  have  par- 
ticipated in  Title  m  have  profited  from  it 
immensely  and  in  fact  would  ette  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  as  a  major  reason 
why  they  have  either  become  fully  accredit- 
ed w  why  they  have  attained  accreditation 
candidacy. 

The  language  contained  in  Part  D  will  not 
only  insure  our  colleges  Title  m  ellgfbility 
which  they  ri^tfully  deserve,  but  wHl  also 
insure  them  a  source  of  competitive  grants 
through  the  Part  D  set««ide. 

In  addition,  the  waiver  authority  mecha- 
nism for  institution  eligibility,  and  a  discre- 
tionary waiver  for  continuing  tnogram  par- 
ticipation will  help  insure  continued  institu- 
tion participation  In  certain  cases  where  the 
Title  m  program  meets  a  deaired  and  iden- 
tifiable InsUtutional  need.  It  must  be  under- 
stood by  aU  who  represent  the  interests  of 
the  hi^er  education  community  that  col- 
leges operated  by  and  for  Indians  are  new  to 
the  higher  education  community.  Like  the 
historically  black  colleges  we  are  serving  a 
need  recognised  by  our  people.  A  need 
which  will  help  insure  the  improvement  of 
our  sodo-economlc  status.  It  may  take  our 
institutions  longer  than  others  to  become 
fuUy  developed  at  least  to  the  point  where 
we  have  the  management  and  technical  abil- 
ity to  compete  equally  with  the  rest  of  the 
higher  education  community  for  access  to 
quality  programs  for  our  students. 

This  legislation  which  you  are  Introducing 
will  greatly  insure  the  institutional  develop- 


ment which  the  Indian  ooUegcs  so  desper- 
ately need.  We  appreciate  the  input  you 
have  allowed  us  as  you  have  prepared  this 
legislation  and  we  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  in  the  future.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  at  any  time  if  you  are  in  need  of 
data  or  other  Information  unique  to  the 
trlbally  controlled  community  college. 

Sincerely, 

jAmm  Pbasb  Wmr  Bot, 
President.  American  Indian  Higher  Kdu- 

cation  ConsorUum. 


HiaPAnc] 
Edocatiow  CoAunoM. 
Washington.  DC.  June  19. 1985. 
Hon.  Paul  Sasam, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC 

Obax  Sbxatok  Smoir  The  w««p«wii. 
Higher  Education  Coalition.  regaixUng  Title 
m  of  the  Higher  Edueatlon  Act  recom- 
mends a  redefinition  of  the  eUgtbOity  crite- 
ria so  that  such  funds  can  be  targeted  to 
those  institutions  of  higher  edueatlon  that 
have  generally  been  poorty  supported  be- 
cause of  many  years  of  disparate  funding. 
The  Coalition  reooounend  that  the  current 
Part  A  and  B  (Strengthening  instttutioiH, 
and  Aid  to  InsUtutlons  with  Special  Neeck) 
be  merged,  with  special  consideratian  being 
placed  aa  streamlining  the  ddlvery  of  such 
resources  to  those  InstituUons  that  serve 
students  that  have  been  historically  undtf- 
represented  in  post  secondary  education  and 
that  are  at  the  greatest  educatloiwl  r^ 
Final  consideration  should  be  on  how  pvo- 
posed  "ntle  m  program  serrioes  wm  ulti- 
mately benefit  targeted  students.  Finally, 
the  Coalition  recommends  that  endowment 
grants  be  limited  only  to  InstltutlofH  that 
are  "graduates"  of  Part  A  support 

In  our  view  it  is  preferable  to  deariy  focus 
Title  m  resources  on  the  most  needy  stu- 
dents. However.  If  Congress  dects  to  contin- 
ue the  use  of  set-asldes  as  a  targeting  mech- 
anism, the  Coalltton  supports  the  need  for  a 
similar  reservation  for  w>iiMiti.  instltutlona. 
The  need  for  such  targeting  for  wtT*"!^  in- 
stitutions as  proposed  in  the  "Institutional 
Aid  Act  Amendments  of  1985"  which  you 
sre  sponsoring  is  weO  established  in  prior 
testimony  before  the  Congress.  Even  those 
institutions  located  in  areas  of  high  Hispan- 
ic concentrations  underserve  that  group  rd- 
atlve  to  the  p<H>ulation  and  potential  enroll- 
ment Lowering  the  threshold  to  20%  will 
serve  to  focus  resources  on  a  greater 
number  of  needy  U.S.  Hioanlc  students,  m 
addition,  the  need  for  greater  support  for 
Puerto  Rican  institutions  is  particularly 
acute  aiKl  assistance  to  them  should  not  be 
dOuted  because  of  Bid  to  newly  diglble  insti- 
tutions. The  proposed  increase  to  $15  mil- 
lion dollars  is  essential  to  begin  to  address 
the  need. 

Sincerely. 

Rapaxl  Masallah. 
Chainnan.  Board  of  I>irectors.m 

•  Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sncoir]  in 
introdudnc  leglslftticm  which  would 
amend  title  in  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  This  measure  would  provide  direct 
assistance  to  colleges  and  universities 
serving  large  numbers  of  low-income, 
minority  students,  it  also  darifles  how 
these  institutions  qualify  to  be  eligible 
for  the  ftmds. 

The  higher  education  needs  of 
native   Hawailans   and   other   native 
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American  Pacific  Islander-students  is  a 
subject  of  profound  importance  to  the 
people  of  my  State.  The  legislation 
being  introduced  today  creates  a  set- 
aside  for  Pacific  basin,  native  Ameri- 
can, and  Hispanic  institutions  of  30 
percent  of  part  A  ("Strengthening  In- 
stitutions") funds.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  native  Hawaiians  represent  lees 
than  5  percent  of  the  population  of 
Hawaii  who  hold  a  college  degree.  It 
alM  reoogniaes  that  those  attending 
coUege  represent  less  than  28  percent 
of  the  tradiUonal  coUege-age  popula- 
tion among  native  American  Pacific  is- 
landers and  that  a  single  community 
college  may  be  the  only  form  of  post- 
secondary  education  available  on  their 
island  with  many  teachers  possessing 
an  associate's  degree  or  less  in  some  of 
the  Pacific  basin  territories.  Further- 
more, literacy  rates  in  both  English 
and  the  native  languages  rank  far 
below  national  averages.  The  set-aside 
is  designed  to  specifically  meet  the 
special  needs  of  these  groups  of  stu- 
dents when  they  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  institutional  stu- 
dent population. 

Funds  made  available  under  the 
Strmgthening  Institutions  Program 
may  be  used  by  eligible  institutions  for 
faculty  development.  Including  fellow- 
ship assistance  to  encourage  qualified 
candidates  to  pursue  masters  and  ter- 
minal degrees  and  return  to  the  insti- 
tution; the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  library  resources  which  assist  in 
instruction  and  research;  institutional 
partnerships  which  assist  development 
and  facilitate  student  transition  to 
baccalaureate  study;  student  services, 
with  special  emphasis  on  retention 
and  transition  in  the  case  of  2-year  in- 
stitutions; and  other  appropriate  ac- 
UviUes. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  give  their  full  support  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation  in  order  to  ensure  that 
institutions  which  serve  the  special 
needs  of  minority  students  are  able  to 
provide  greater  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, and  to  assist  these  deserving  stu- 
dents in  successfully  matrictilatlng 
and  graduating.* 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  1329.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of 
UUe  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  necessary  improvements  in  the 
foster  care  and  adoption  assistance 
program  with  the  objective  of  assuring 
that  such  program  will  more  reallstl- 
odly  and  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children  involved,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 
rosm  CASS,  taomam  AasMTAH cs,  mid  child 

WSLTAIB  AMSmnODrTS  OP  19SS 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legtslation  to 
address  the  pressing  needs  of  children 
in  foster  care,  by  reauthorizing  and 
strengthening  the  Child  Welfare  and 
Adoption  Assistance  Act.  A  companion 


measure  to  this  bill  is  being  introduced 
in  thd  House  of  Representatives  today 
by  Congressman  Fosthkt  (Pan) 
Stark  of  California.  Congressman 
Habo^  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Congress- 
man ioBBRT  Matsdi  of  California,  and 
Cong^easwoman  Barbara  KBnmxT  of 
Connecticut. 

Thd  Child  Welfare  and  Adoption  As- 
sistaiKe  Program  was  enacted  into  law 
on  Jmy  17,  1980.  afto-  nearly  3  years 
of  coMressional  consideration.  It  rep- 
resented a  basic  and  rational  reform  of 
the  aountiT's  child  welfare  system, 
and  las  proved  a  hugely  successfifl 
one.  It  has  provided  the  States  flscal 
incentives  to  direct  more  of  their  child 
welfate  services  to  efforts  to  help  fam- 
ilies (Aay  together  and  reunify  families 
already  separated. 

An  Important  feature  of  this  act  has 
been  the  program  to  encourage  the 
adoption  of  children  with  special 
needs— which  is  to  say,  children  with 
mental,  physical,  or  emotional  handi- 
ci^js.  Under  prior  law.  a  family  which 
offered  a  foster  home  to  a  child  or- 
phanfd.  abandoned,  or  otherwise  in 
need,  received  a  monthly  payment. 
Often  a  bond  would  form  between  a 
child  and  the  foster  parents,  who 
began  to  consider  adoption.  But  adop- 
tion meant  forfeiting  the  foster  care 
payn^ts,  and  for  some  such  families 
this  \|as  prohibitive. 

Th^  1980  act  provided  ad<H>tion  as- 
sistaiice— regular  monthly  payments— 
for  piuvnts  who  adopt  IV-E  eligible 
childfen  with  special  needs. 

Tha  legislation  I  introduce  today 
would  build  on  the  best  features  of  the 
1980  act  and  fiuiiher  encourage  perma- 
nent provision  for  foster  children.  It 
also  recognizes  the  special  needs  of 
older  adolescents  in  the  foster  care 
system  and  would  help  than  prepare 
to  llvp  independently  whoi  they  leave 
f  ostef  care.  This  measure  also  contains 
repotting  requirements,  so  we  can 
better  assess  the  needs  of  foster  chil- 
dren,. 

The  first  title  addresses  the  special 
need*  of  children— older  foster  care 
children.  Today,  there  are  no  provi- 
sions'at  all  to  require  States  and  local- 
ities to  help  adolescents  in  the  transi- 
tion, often  a  difficult  one.  ttam  foster 
care  ,to  independent  livinig.  The  need 
for  shch  cannot  be  denied.  A  study  of 
residents  in  homeless  shelters  in  New 
Torki  City  last  year  found  that  as 
many  as  50  percent  of  the  youth  seek- 
ing thelter  had  histories  of  foster 
placonent.  All  too  often,  children  in 
foster  care  leave  the  system  ill-pre- 
pared and  ill-equipped  to  live  inde- 
pendently. To  addreas  this,  the  legisla- 
tion !would  authorize  Federal  support 
und#-  UUe  IV-E  for  States  to  establiah 
Indlvduallzed  independent  living 
plan!  for  foster  children  age  16  and 
olde<.  In  fiscal  year  1988.  States  would 
be  required  to  provide  transitional  In- 

depeadent  living  programs  for  these 

old«  adolescents.  Through  these  pro- 


visions, yoiith  in  foster  care  would  re- 
ceive the  |services  necessary  to  help 
prepare  tl^em  for  independent  living- 
daily  livldg  skills,  such  as  how  to 
locate  a  Jop  and  apartment. 

The  seopnd  UUe  of  this  measure 
seeks  to  Encourage  the  adopUon  of 
special  nefds  children— an  alternative 
we  know  tp  be  less  costly— emoUonally 
and  f inandally— than  continued  faster 
care.  Flrdt,  current  law  would  be 
amended  \o  allow  Medicaid  coverage 
to  continue  up  to  the  f  inalizaUon  of  an 
adopUon.  At  present,  a  special  needs 
child  who  qualifies  for  an  adopUon 
subsidy  may  not  automaUcally  be  cov- 
ered by  Medicaid  during  the  interim 
period  between  the  adopUon  agree- 
ment and  the  adoption's  finalizaUon. 
Clearly,  ttiese  special  needs  children 
awaiting  the  final  adoption  would  not 
be  denied  liedicaid  coverage,  but  for  a 
technicality  in  current  law. 

There  li^  a  related  problem  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  adopUons.  If  a  child 
residing  IQ  a  foster  home  in  one  State 
is  adopted  by  a  family  residing  in  an- 
other State,  it  is  unclear  which  State 
is  responable  for  the  child's  Medicaid 
coverage.  SecUon  201  of  this  bill  would 
correct  thjs  situaUon  by  requiring  the 
receiving  iState— that  State  in  which 
the  adoption  is  made— provide  the 
Medicaid  coverage. 

This  leglslaUon  would  also  expand 
Medicaid  toverage  to  all  qjedal  needs 
children  ^ho  are  adopted.  Currently, 
qjeclal  needs  children  supported  by  a 
State  may  not  be  eligible  for  Medicaid 
once  adop^d. 

This  creates  two  problems.  First, 
these  children  lose  their  eligibility  for 
medical  cire  they  might  have  should 
they  be  adopted.  Equally  troubling,  by 
not  providing  Medicaid  to  these  spe- 
cial needs  children,  we  discourage 
their  adopUon.  as  families  may  not  be 
able  to  adopt  these  children  without 
some  assurance  of  medical  assistance 
to  offset  the  costs  of  their  special  med- 
ical care.  By  extending  Medicaid  cov- 
erage to  all  children  with  special 
needs,  we  will  end  this  disincentive, 
m^Mrig  itjmore  feasible  for  families  to 
adopt  children  with  special  needs. 

Our  cofunitment  to  adoption  does 
not  end  aoot  a  child  is  placed  with  a 
new  family.  We  can  take  steps  to  in- 
crease tl^  likelihood  of  a  successful 
adopUonJand  integration  of  the  new 
fandly.  This  legislation  would  do  so  by 
requlringjstates  to  provide  postadop- 
tive  counseling  services  to  these  new 
families,  at  their  request. 

We  also  take  special  steps  to  ensure 
that  spe<4al  needs  children  in  foster 
care  are  oared  for  by  properly  trained 
persons,  knowledgeable  of  their  spe- 
cial needo.  These  children  often  suffer 
from  scMous  emotional  problems 
caused  bs  physical  or  emoUonal  abuse 
and  neglect.  This  legislation,  then, 
would  relqulre  periodic  training  for 
foster  parents  and  child-care  workers. 


The  1980  law  included  provision  for 
training  programs  but  in  1981,  when 
Congress  folded  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Into  block  grant,  the  pro- 
vision setting  aside  fimds  for  the  train- 
ing of  child-care  workers  was  eliminat- 
ed. 

The  Child  Welfare  and  Adoption  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  authorized  two 
provisions  for  but  4  years— providing 
Federal  funding  for  children  voluntar- 
ily placed  in  foster  care;  and  granting 
the  States  the  authority  to  transfer 
funds  allocated  for  foster  care  under 
Title  IV-E  to  child  welfare  services 
under  UUe  IV-B. 

This  measure  would  permanently 
extend  the  authorization  for  Federal 
funding  for  children  voluntarily 
placed  in  foster  care.  Voluntary  place- 
ment in  foster  care,  for  a  limited  time, 
is  appropriate  in  certain  circum- 
stances. It  is  essential  that  these  place- 
ments be  closely  monitored  to  protect 
these  children  from  inappropriate  or 
coercive  placements  in  foster  care. 
Therefore,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  States  continue  to  report 
the  numbers  of  children  placed  in 
foster  care  through  voluntary  place- 
ment agreements. 

Section  402  would  reauthorize  for  3 
years  the  provision  allowing  States  to 
voluntarily  cap  their  foster  care  costs, 
and  use  the  difference  to  provide  child 
welfare  services. 

I  have  been  dismayed  to  leam  that 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  collected  very  little  of  the 
data  mandated  by  the  1980  act.  We 
have  precious  litUe  information  about 
the  children  in  foster  care  and  those 
receiving  adoption  assistance,  save 
what  we  Icnow  from  voluntary  reports 
by  the  States.  This  legislation  includes 
a  biennial  reporting  requirement  man- 
dating that  HHS  collect  from  each 
State  information  on  the  numbers  of 
children  in  foster  care  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  placements,  and  the  num- 
bers of  children  receiving  adoption  as- 
sistance. These  data  are  elementally 
necessary  to  properly  evaluate  the 
foster  care  and  child  welfare  system. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  Join  me  in 
this  effort  to  improve  the  child  wel- 
fare system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1329 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   Stales   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  saoitr  itfle  and  table  of  con- 
tents. 

(a)  Srokt  Trlx.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Foster  Care,  Adoption  Assistance, 
and  Child  Welfare  Amendments  of  1985". 

(b)  Tabu  op  CoitTKRTS.— 

Sec.  1.  Short  title  and  table  of  contents. 


TITLE  I— PROViaiOWB  RgLATPfO  TO 
OIDER  FOSTER  CHIU>RXN 

Sec.  101.  EUglUllty  of  older  (diUdren  for 
foster  care  maintenance  payments. 

Sec.  lOS.  Transitional  Independent  Uvlng 
programi  for  older  foster  diUdren. 
TITLE  n-ADOFTION  PROORAM 

ncpROVEifDrra 

Sec  301.  Medicaid  coverace  for  all  adopt- 
ed children  with  special  needs,  and  for 
children  prior  to  flnalisatlon  of  adop- 
tion. 

Sec.  203.  Post-adoption  services. 
TITLE  m— TRAININO  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  301.  Training  for  foster  parents  and 
for  staff  members  in  child-care  Institu- 
tions. 

TITLE     IV— EXTENSION     OP     VOLUN- 

TARY  PLACEMENT  AND  TRANSFER 

OF  FDND6  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  Permanent  extension  of  federal 
funding  for  voluntarily  placed  foster 
care  children. 

Sec.  402.  3-year  extension  of  foster  care 
ceillnc  and  of  authority  to  transfer 
foster  care   funds   for  child  welfare 
services. 
TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
ELIOIBILITT  PROVISIONS 

Sec  SOI.  Periodic  redeterminations  of  eli- 
gibility of  children  in  foster  care. 

Sec  503.  Biennial  reporting  requirement. 

Sec.  503.  General  effective  date. 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
OLDER  FOSTER  CHILDREN 

SBC  ISI.  EUGnnJTY  OP  OLDER  CHnJWEN  POR 
POSTER  CARE  MAINTENANCE  PAY- 
MENTa 

Section  472(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  paragraph  (4))  of  the  following 
new  sentence: 

"In  applying  clause  (3XB)  of  section 
406(a)  for  purpoees  of  determining  under 
this  section  whether  a  child  would  meet  the 
requirentents  of  such  section  406(a)  but  for 
his  removal  from  the  home  of  a  relative,  the 
term  'twenty-one'  shall  be  substituted  for 
the  term  'nineteen'  In  such  clause,  and  ev- 
erything before  'under*  !ind  after  technical 
training'  In  such  clause  shall  be  disregard- 
ed.". 

SEC  in.  TRANSITIONAL  INDEPENDENT  UVINC 
PROGRAMS  POR  OLDER  POSTER  CHO^ 
DRZN. 

(a)  iMFOSinoR  OP  Plah  RBQunaiEirr.— 
Sectkm  471(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (16); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(18)  effecUve  October  1.  1987,  provides  a 
transitional  independent  living  program  for 
older  foster  children  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 477.". 

(b)  Dkscriftioii  op  PaooiAM.— Part  E  of 
tlUe  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 


"laAITSinOHAL  IHDDmDEIfT  UVmO  PSOGRAMS 
POR  OLDER  POerSR  CRILDRKR 

"Sac  477.  Each  State  may  establish  at  any 
time  on  or  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
section  (and  must  establish  no  later  than 
October  1,  1887)  a  transitional  independent 
living  program  for  children  with  reject  to 
whom  foster  care  maintenance  payments 


are  being  made  by  the  State  under  this  part 
and  who  have  attained  age  16.  providing 
under  such  program  for  the  establishment 
for  each  such  dilld  of  an  indtvlduaUsed 
transitional  Independent  living  plan  (irtiieh 
shall  be  baaed  on  an  tauUriduallsed  assess- 
ment of  the  child's  need,  set  forth  In  wilt- 
ing, and  Incoiporated  into  the  child's  case 
plan  as  described  in  section  475(1))  with  the 
objective,  during  at  least  the  last  year  in 
which  the  child  is  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments, of  helping  the  child  prepare  to  Uve 
sn  independent  life  and  of  otherwise  aiding 
in  the  adjustments  which  may  be  necessary 
In  the  child's  transition  to  Indepaident 
living. 

"(b)  The  transitional  independent  living 
plan  established  for  a  child  under  subsec- 
tion (a)— 

"(1)  may  Include  tninlng  In  daQy  living 
skills,  budgeting,  the  location  and  mainte- 
nance of  housing,  career  planning,  and  such 
other  aspects  of  independent  living  as  may 
be  of  potential  difficulty  for  the  child,  and 
may  also  include  appropriate  academic  and 
vocational  counseling  and  such  additional 
acUvltles  as  the  State,  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  may  determine  to  be  appro- 
priate and  effective:  and 

"(3)  shall  be  carried  out  in  such  maimer, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  tnimmnm  re- 
quirements and  specifications,  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  States  and  to  providers  of 
child  welfare  services,  no  later  tlian  April  1. 
1986.  information  and  rwnmmenftattons 
with  reqtect  to  current  and  developing  tran- 
sitional independent  living  programs  and 
plans  for  older  foster  children  which  might 
provide  constructive  guidance  or  serve  ss 
models  for  other  States  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  their  programs  and  plans  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  State  agency 
In  establishing  and  ccmducting  transitional 
independent  living  plans  for  older  foster 
children  under  tills  section  stiall  be  consid- 
ered, for  purposes  of  section  474(aX3),  to  be 
expenses  descril>ed  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
such  section  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  ttie 
Sti^  plan  approved  under  Uils  part." 

TITLE  n-ADOPTION  PROORAM 
IMPROVE3ifENT8 

SBC  Ml.  MEDICAn)  COVERACB  POR  ALL  ADOPTED 
CHILOREN  WITH  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  AND 
POR  CSILDREN  PRIOR  TO  PINALIZA- 
nON  OP  ADOPTION. 

(a)  IH  OsirasAU— Section  473(b)  of  the 
Social  Securt^  Act  Is  »rtma»A  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  titles  XIX  and  XX. 
any  child  with  respect  to  wliom  an  adoption 
assistance  agreemmt  is  in  effect  under  this 
section.  Including  any  ctiild  who  has  been 
placed  for  adopUon  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable State  and  local  law  (whether  or  not 
an  inteilocutoiy  or  other  Judicial  decree  of 
adoption  tias  been  Issued)  if— 

"(1)  the  parents  with  whom  the  dilld  was 
placed  would  be  ellgllde  for  adopUon  assist- 
ance payments  under  ttiis  section  if  the 
adopUon  tiad  l>een  finalized,  or 

"(2)  the  child  has  been  determined  by  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  subsecUon  (c),  to 
be  a  child  with  special  needs, 

siuJl  be  deemed  to  be  a  dependrat  child  as 
defined  in  section  406  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  reclpimt  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  under  part  A  of  this  UUe 
in  the  State  where  such  child  resides.". 
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(b)  Ooavouaiw  AmmiBiiti.— (1)  Section 
4n(eKS)  of  sueh  Act  i>  unendcd- 

(A>  Iqr  itriklnc  out  "vltbout  providlnc 
adoptioo  MiiiUnoe"  in  claiiae  (A)  and  In- 
aottnc  in  Ueu  thereof  "without  provicUnc 
■dopUon  iMMaooe  under  thh  lection  or 
medical  ■■litance  under  title  XIZ": 

(B>  by  inserting  "or  medical  anistance 
under  title  XLX"  before  the  final  period  in 
clause  (B). 

(2)  Section  475(3)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  adoption  awistance 
payments  and  any  additional  sKvlcea  and 
assistanoe"  In  clause  (A)  of  the  first  sen- 
toioe  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
adoption  aaslstanrr  payments  and  any  other 
services  and  asristance". 
ate  ML  Poer-AOomoN  sbkvkxs. 

Section  473  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  Each  State  shaU  provide  post- 
adoptive  counseling  services,  if  the  applica- 
ble adoption  aMJstanif  agreement  so  speci- 
fies or  If  the  "*«p*«"g  parents  so  request,  to 
children  with  respect  to  whom  adoption  as- 
sistance agreements  are  in  effect  under  this 
part,  with  the  objective  in  any  case  of  help- 
ing both  the  adopted  child  and  the  adopting 
parents  to  adjust  to  the  new  family  situa- 
tlon  and  of  otherwise  assuring  the  success  of 
the  adoption.  Such  services  may  be  fur- 
nished by  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  indi- 
viduals with  graduate  degrees  in  social  work, 
family  counselors,  group  therapy  experts 
meeting  State  licmslng  requiremoits,  and 
other  qualified  persans,  and  through  such 
facilities  or  programs  as  the  State  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  State  agency 
in  providing  post-adoptive  counseling  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  474(aX3),  to  be  adoption  as- 
sistanoe administrative  expmses  described 
in  subparagraph  <B)  of  such  section  which 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  State  plan  approved 
under  this  part". 

TITLE  m— TRAININa  REQUIREMENTS 
8IC  aSL  nunnNG  rOK  POenS  PASBNT8  AND  F(» 

STArr  mmtiM  in  chiuvcabb  m- 
sfmmoNs. 

(a)  iMTOSinOK    OF   PLAH   RXQUIXXIimT.— 

Section  471(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  103(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amraded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (17); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (18)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  and": 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(19XA)  provides  training  and  retraining 
for  individuals  who  are  maintaining  or  pre- 
paring to  maintain  foster  family  homes  and 
for  members  of  the  staffs  of  child-care  insti- 
tutions, in  accordance  with  section  478.  and 
(B)  effective  on  and  after  January  1.  1IMI7, 
requires  satisfactory  participation  in  such 
training  and  retraining  by  any  individual 
who  is  a  foster  parent  or  is  preparing  to 
qualify  as  a  faster  parent  and  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  any  chOd-care  Institu- 
tion who  have  rwgwnalhilltles  with  respect 
to  foster  children— 

"(1)  as  a  oondltl<»  of  the  licensing  of  such 
home  or  institution  ss  described  in  section 
472(c),  and 

"(11)  as  a  condition  of  the  eligibility  of 
faster  children  in  such  home  or  institution 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments  under 
this  part". 

(b)  DncKiPTiOR  OP  TxAiimiG  Prooraii.— 
Part  E  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  (as  amended 


by  section  103(b)  of  this  Act)  is  further 
mmtmit^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"TXAiiraio  POB  poena  PAmn  Ain  poa  stapp 

I  n  cHiuM^ABB  uisiiiunom 


June  IS,  1985 


June  19,  1985 
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"Sk;.  478.  (a)  Each  State  shall  require,  as 
a  condftlon  of  the  licensing  of  any  toatCT 
family  ^orae  or  any  chQd-care  institution  as 
described  in  section  473(c)  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  I  any  foster  child's  ellgibOlty  to  re- 
ceive ^Mter  care  maintenance  payments 
under  tnis  part  that  such  child's  foster  par- 
ents or  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
chUd-care  institution  where  such  child  is 
placed  who  have  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  foster  children  receive  suitable 
training  designed  to  help  than  recognise 
and  degl  with  the  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  foster  children. 

"(bXId  The  training  and  retraining  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  offered  on 
a  periodic  basis  no  less  often  than  every  six 
months!  in  readily  accessible  places,  begin- 
ning not  later  than  January  1, 1086.  in  order 
to  enaise  foster  parents  and  the  staffs  of 
chlld-csre  insUtutions  to  be  initially  trained 
prior  td  seeking  to  obtain  or  renew  a  license 
under  tpe  requirements  of  section  472(c),  to 
provideian  opportunity  for  new  members  of 
the  staffs  of  chQd-care  institutions  to  be 
trained'  in  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments. >nd  to  provide  a  regular  opportunity 
for  foster  parents  and  staff  members  in 
chUd-ayr  institutions  to  update  and  rein- 
force tUeir  initial  training. 

"(3)  The  training  and  retraining  so  re- 
quired tfiall— 

"(A)  be  provided  through  such  public  or 
private  facilities,  and 

"(B)  Include  such  elements  and  be  provid- 
ed in  such  manner, 

as  the  State,  in  consultaticm  with  foster  par- 
ents and  with  appropriate  chUd  care  itrovid- 
ers  and>  advocacy  groups,  may  determine  to 
be  apprbprlate  and  effective. 

"(c)  ^ich  SUte  shaU  make  available  to  aU 
foster  iarents  who  are  required  to  receive 
under  this  section,  through  appro- 
priate ^bllc  or  private  facilities  and  with- 
out COM  to  the  parents  involved,  any  child 
care  setvlces  which  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  puch  parents  to  receive  such  train- 
ing. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and  dis- 
seminate to  the  States  and  to  providers  of 
child  lielfare  services,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  tie  enactment  of  this  section,  a  de- 
taOed  description  of  training  programs  es- 
tablished under  this  section  along  with  any 
related  I  information  and  recommendations 
which  ialght  provide  constructive  guidance 
or  aerv4  as  models  for  other  States  in  the  es- 
tablishgient  of  their  training  programs 
under  t|ils  section. 

"(e)  Expenses  incurred  by  a  State  agency 
In  promtog  the  training  and  retraining  re- 
quired by  this  section  and  in  making  child 
care  sdrvlces  available  to  foster  parents 
imder  aibsectlon  (c)  shall  be  oonsldmd.  for 
purposes  of  section  474(aX8),  to  be  expenses 
descrlb^  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  siich  sec- 
tion wt^ch  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
effldedt  administration  of  the  State  plan 
approv^  under  this  part.". 

TITLE  IV-EZTENSION  OF  VOLOW- 
TART  PLACEMENT  AND  TRANSFER 
OF  FpNDS  PROVISIONS 

SKC  M|.  PUMANKNT  EXTENSION  OF  PBDEKAL 
rUNDING  POB  VOLUOTABILY  PLACSO 
POSTBB  CABB  CHILDBBN. 

Section  102  of  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Cl4ld  Welfare  Act  of  1980  is  amended— 


(1)  in  subsection  (aXl).  in  the  matter  pre- 
ceding subp4ragraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"and  before  pctober  1. 1085,": 

(2)  in  subnotion  (c).  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows T'September  SO,  197»."  and  in- 
serting in  lleii  thereof  a  period:  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out  ".  in- 
cluding such  recommendations"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
perio(L  I 

BBC  Mt.  S-YBAB  EXTENUON  OP  POgfCB  CABB 
C«LINC  AND  OP  AirraOBITT  TO 
THAN8PEB  POemt  CABB  PUNDB  POB 
CHILD  WBLPABB  BEBVICBg. 

Section  474  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  In  paragraphs  (1).  (3KB).  and  (4XB)  of 
subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "through 
1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "through 
1988":  I 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3XA)  of  subsecUon  (b>- 

(A)  by  strung  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv).     I 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (v)  ^nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and",  and      t 

(C)  by  adding  after  clause  (v)  the  follow- 
ing new  dauae: 

"(vl)  with  jrespect  to  each  of  the  fiscal 

1987,  and   1988.  only  if  the 

ipprlated  under  section  430  for 

to  equal  to  $386,000,000.": 

>h  (5XA)  of  subsection  (b>- 

out  "October  1.  1985"  and 

(u  thereof  "October  1.  1988". 


years   1986. 
amount  app 
such  fiscal ; 
(3)ini 

(A)  by 
inserting  in 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "each  of  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  of  the  ftocal  years  1984.  1985.  1986. 
1987.  and  1998";  and 

(4)  in  parairaphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(c),  by  strlkttkg  out  "through  1985"  and  in- 
serting in  Ilea  thereof  "through  1988". 

TITLE  V— ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 
ELiakBIUTT  PROVISIONS 


BBC  Ml.  PBBIODIC  BEDBTEBMINATIONS  OP  EUGI- 
BijTY    OF    CHILDBDi    IN    P08TBB 

c4bb. 

Section  478  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  ne«  subsection: 

"(i)  Notwloistandlng  paragraphs  (13)  and 
(14)  of  section  403(a)  and  any  other  provi- 
sion of  part  A  of  this  title  which  may  re- 
quire redeteikninations  of  a  child's  eligibility 
for  aid  to  b^  made  at  stated  regular  inter- 
vals, redeterminations  of  such  eligibility  for 
purposes  ofjfaeter  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments with  pespect  to  a  child  under  thto 
part  shall  b^  made  only  when  (as  deter- 
mined in  aoobrdance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Stale  agracy)  there  has  been  a 
change  affecting  such  ellglblUty.". 

SBC  tn.  BIENNIAL  KBPOBTING  REQUIBBMBNT. 

Part  E  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  amended  by  the  preceding  provisions 
of  thto  Act)  ik  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"ananiBu.  KXPoamio  KBqunxifxiiT 

"Sac.  479.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Confress  not  later  than  ISO  days 
after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year  1987,  and 
not  later  thim  180  days  after  the  close  of 
every  second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  programs  of 
foster  care  aiid  adoption  assistance  operated 
by  the  States,  including  the  programs  estab- 
lished by  thB  part  (and  part  B).  during  the 
2-year  perioq  ending  with  the  close  of  that 
fiscal  year. 


"(b)  Each  report  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  contain  (but  need  not  be  limit- 
ed to)  the  sUtlstlcal  daU  described  In  sub- 
section (c)  and  the  additional  deacriptlve  in- 
formation described  in  subsection  (d).  for 
the  3-year  period  involved.  To  the  extent 
feasible  such  data  and  Information  shall  be 
set  forth  separately  for  children  in  each 
SUte  under  the  programs  established  by 
thto  part  and  for  other  children  in  each 
State,  utlllxlng  the  statewide  information 
systems  operated  by  the  States  under  sec- 
tion 437(aX3XA)  axxl  such  other  sources  ss 
may  be  available. 

"(c)  The  statistical  daU  required  to  be 
contained  in  the  report  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  3-year  period  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(Da  description  of  the  children  in  foster 
care  under  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
child  welfare  agency  in  each  State  at  the 
close  of  such  period,  specifying  by  age  (as  of 
the  close  of  such  period)— 

"(A)  the  number  of  such  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  faster  care  malntoianoe  pay- 
ments are  being  made  under  thto  part; 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  chUdren  who 
have  been  in  faster  care  for  less  than  6 
months,  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  in  such  care  for  more  than  12  m<mths, 
the  number  of  those  who  have  been  in  such 
care  for  more  than  24  months,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  have  been  in  such  care 
for  more  than  48  months; 

"(C)  the  number  of  such  children  who 
reside  in  foster  family  homes,  the  number 
of  those  who  reside  in  group  homes,  the 
number  of  those  who  reside  in  residential 
treatment  centers,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  reside  in  dtUd-care  institutions;  and 

"(D)  the  number  of  such  children  who  are 
in  foster  care  pursuant  to  voluntary  place- 
ment agreements,  the  number  of  those  who 
are  in  such  care  pursuant  to  court  orders, 
and  the  number  of  those  who  are  in  such 
care  under  oath  dreumstances: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  children  who  left 
foster  care  during  such  period,  specif  jring  by 
age  the  number  of  such  children  who  re- 
turned to  their  parents  or  to  the  homes  of 
other  family  members,  the  number  of  those 
Who  were  placed  with  ad(q>tive  families,  the 
number  of  those  who  were  placed  with  legal 
guardians,  the  number  of  those  who  were 
committed  to  other  child-placing  systems, 
the  number  of  those  who  were  emancipated 
and  commenced  independent  living,  and  the 
number  of  those  who  left  such  care  under 
other  circumstances; 

"(3)  the  total  number  of  children  in  foster 
care  under  the  responsibility  of  the  State 
child  welfare  agency  at  the  close  of  sudi 
period  as  compared  with  the  total  number 
of  such  children  12  months  earlier,  and 

"(4)  a  description  of  the  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  adoption  assistance  agree- 
ments are  in  effect  at  the  close  of  such 
period,  specifying- 

"(A)  the  number  of  such  children  who 
were  adopted  in  the  State  during  such 
period; 

"(B)  the  number  of  such  agreements  in 
effect; 

"(C)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
adoptive  families  reside  in  States  other  than 
the  States  where  such  agreements  were 
made;  and 

"(D)  the  number  of  such  children  with  re- 
spect to  whom  parental  rights  have  been 
terminated  and  whose  case  plans  provide  for 
adoption. 

"(d)  The  additional  descriptive  informa- 
tion required  to  be  contained  in  the  report 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  2- 
year  period  shall  include— 


"(1)  a  deacrlptton  of  ■^■tfrg  ayitMBlc  bar- 
riers to  the  adoptiao  of  children  with  spe- 
cial needs: 

"(2)  an  aasfiiuiiit  of  the  Impact  of  the 
availablUty  of  Federal  adoption  "T*i*rTrrf 
payments  upon  the  adoption  of  children 
with  special  needg 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  number  of  diO- 
dren  and  families  who  received  post^ulop- 
ttve  oounseUng  aerrioes  under  section  473(d) 
during  such  period,  specfylng  the  nature  of 
such  sarvloes  and  the  length  of  time  for 
which  they  were  provided; 

"(4)  a  deacrlptton  of  the  trmlnlnc  whieb  to 
available  for  fosto-  parents  and  for  staff 
members  of  ehild-eare  Institutions,  under 
section  478  and  otbsrwtoe.  indudUng- 

"(A)  a  dtomsBhi  of  (1)  extotliw  State  re- 
quirements for  the  tralntng  Invdlvad  and  (ID 
the  curricula  used  In  audi  traintac  and 

"(B)  rpfommendatlons  for  components  of 
core  curlcula  which  should  be  provided  for 
the  training  of  foster  parents  and  staff 
members  in  child-care  Institutions.  Includ- 
ing training  in  the  care  of  spedaliMd  popu- 
lations sueh  as  adoleaoents,  sexuany  abused 
children,  and  children  with  serious  emotion- 
al problems;  and 

"(S)  a  description  of  State  mtxrams  to 
assist  foster  chOdm  in  the  transition  to  in- 
dependent living,  under  section  477  and  oth- 
erwise, taxdudlng- 

"(A)  a  statement  of  (1)  the  number  of 
foster  childen  who  are  16  years  of  age  or 
older,  and  (11)  the  number  of  such  children 
who  have  transitional  Independent  living 
plans; 

"(B)  a  discussion  of  State  policies  for  ter- 
minating custody  of  children  in  foster  care; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  serrioes  and  pro- 
grams developed  by  States  to  assist  foster 
children  in  their  transition  to  independent 
livinr.  and 

"(D)  an  SBHfsrmifnt  of  the  needs  of  chU- 
dren msking  the  transition  from  faster  care 
to  Independent  living. 
SBC  tSL  CBNBBAL  BPPWnVB  DAIS. 

Except  to  the  extent  otherwise  specifical- 
ly indicated,  the  amendments  made  by  thto 
Act  shall  become  effective  October  1, 1985.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
a.  sit 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Evahb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ahobews]  was  added  as  a 
(Msponsor  of  S.  519.  a  bill  to  require  a 
study  of  the  (xtmpensation  and  related 
systems  in  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  BSr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Bfr.  Mblchbb]  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor  of  8.  681,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter 
89  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement to  waive  certain  eligibility  re- 
quirements relating  to  enrollment  of 
annuitants  in  a  Federal  employees 
health  benefits  plan. 

S.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochrah.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Dehtom]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  744,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  to  pro- 
vide protection  for  agricultural  pur- 
cliasers  of  farm  products. 


a.s«T 

At  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Hnm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
SiEVBBs]  was  added  as  a  oosponsor  of 
S.  837,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  protect  benefidaries  under 
the  health  care  programs  of  that  act 
from  imfit  health  care  practitioners, 
and  otherwise  to  improve  the  anti- 
fraud  provisions  of  that  act. 

S.  SSB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Ain«Bws].  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dou],  the  Senator 
frmn  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  and  the  Sena- 
tor fran  Tenneawe  [Mr.  Sassbb]  were 
added  as  co^onsors  of  B.  865,  a  bill  to 
award  special  congressional  gold 
medals  to  Jan  Scruggs,  Robert 
Doubek,  and  J»A  Wheeler. 

S.  SST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Bbauxt]  was  added  as  a  ooqxm- 
sor  of  &  867,  a  bill  to  amoid  ttUe  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
coverage  for  hoq>ioe  care  under  the 
Medicaid  Program. 

S.SSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollzhgs.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  oospcmsor  of  S. 
990.  a  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
program  support  and  certain  ocean 
and  coastal  programs  and  functions  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  under  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

s.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisctmsin 
[Mr.  KastenI  was  added  as  a  oospon- 
sor of  S.  1032,  a  bill  to  establish  a  com- 
mission to  study  amusement  ride 
safety,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  10S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatek. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Laxalt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1084.  a  biU  to  authorize  v>pro- 
priations  of  funds  for  activities  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  IISI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  BdATHiAs].  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Oarh].  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mblchkb]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1181.  a  biU  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  the  provision  of 
home  and  community  based  services  to 
elderly  individuals. 

s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolb,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaslta 
[Mr.  Stevehs],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Lbahy]  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 
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s.  isto 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stkvxbs.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  frcnn  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  PrxsslbxI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  Symms]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1280.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
to  create  a  new  Federal  criminal  of- 
fense of  treasonous  espionage— the  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  classified  in- 
formation relating  to  national  defense 
for  profit,  and  to  provide  for  the  pen- 
alty of  death  by  firing  squad  for  such 
offense. 

SKMATK  JOUrr  KBOLDnOll  ist 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Idr.  QuATu],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Idr.  THUBMOifD],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Httm- 
phrey],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Coheh],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  STBvnGBl  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 139.  a  Joint  rraolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  December  1.  1985. 
through  December  7.  1985.  as  "Nation- 
al Home  Care  Week." 

SKRATI  JOIBT  KKSOLUTION  147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kerrt],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  East],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Stevens],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsu- 
haca]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  147.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  a  calendar 
week  in  1985  as  "National  Infection 
Control  Week." 

SBifAR  coifcuBxnrr  hksolution  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[BCr.  Warner],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  46.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress regarding  Americans  missing  in 
Southeast  Asia. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  183— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  URANIUM  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  BINOAMAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution:  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

8.  Rn.  183 

Whereas  the  United  States  uranium  in- 
dustry has  long  been  recognized  as  vital  to 
United  States  energy  independence  and  as 
essential  to  United  States  national  security; 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Energy  is  ob- 
ligated under  the  Atomic  £nergy  Act  to 
assure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  domestic 
uranitmt  industry  and  to  monitor  the  condi- 
tion of  that  industry; 

Whereas  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion is  obligated  under  both  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  and  its  own  regulations  to  Issue 
import  licenses  for  source  material  and  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  only  If  such  Imports 
would  not  be  Inimical  to  the  common  de- 


fense and  security  or  c(Histitute  an  unrea- 
aona^e  risk  to  the  public  health  and  safety; 

Whareas  the  United  States  now  receives 
IS  pefcentum  of  its  electricity  from  urani- 
um-powered generating  stations  and  this 
share  is  growing; 

Whereas  the  Nation's  nuclear-powered 
submarines  and  other  vital  defense  pro- 
grams require  uranium: 

Whereas  the  United  States  uranium  en- 
richment plants  presently  require  40  million 
poun<|9  of  uranium  concentrates  as  feed 
each  ^ear  and  feed  demand  is  expected  to 
increase  to  60  million  pounds  annually: 

Whereas  annual  United  States  uranium 
production  has  fallen  80  percent  since  1980 
and  is  presently  below  10  million  pounds 
Ui.Oi.>— a  level  capable  of  supplying  less 
than  pne-quarter  of  United  States  commer- 
cial a^d  Defense  Department  needs; 

Whereas  United  States  uranium  industry 
empl(^!mient  has  shrunk  from  over  20.000 
people  to  less  than  2,000; 

Whereas  uranium  to  be  supplied  under 
import  contracts  with  United  States  utilities 
has  liicreased  over  200  percent  over  the  past 
three  years,  while  the  quantity  of  uranium 
to  be  supplied  to  utilities  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers has  declined  nearly  40  percent  over 
the  sanae  period; 

Whereas  major  portions  of  the  Canadian 
uranlam  industry  are  owned  by  the  Canadi- 
an government  or  the  Province  of  Saskatch- 
ewan.! '^'^  these  governments  rastrict 
UnlteH  States  investment  in  Canadian  ura- 
nium properties,  review*  and  adjust  terms 
and  price  under  uranium  exports  bound  to 
the  Utaited  States,  and  require  purchasers  of 
Canadian  tiranlum  to  further  process  that 
uranism  in  Canada  prior  to  export  at  a  fa- 
cility owned  by  the  Canadian  government; 

Whereas  domestic  producers  face  changed 
reclamation  requirements  requiring  large 
expeildltures  which— 

(1)  the  industry  could  not  have  foreseen 
during  the  period  of  production,  and 

(2)  the  domestic  Industry  cannot  afford 
becat^  of  its  devastated  condition  and  lack 
of  profitable  sales; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
Energy,  despite  its  statutory  obligation 
undeFthe  Atomic  Energy  Act  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  a  viable  domestic  uranium 
indu^ry,  continues  to  deplete  the  national 
uranmm  stockpile  and  undertake  uraniimi 
enrickment  policies  detrimental  to  the  vla- 
bllityjof  the  United  States  uranlimi  indus- 
try; atid 

Wtereas  unless  immediate  action  is  taken, 
the  United  States  will  soon  lose  its  uranium 
Industry  and,  with  it,  energy  independence, 
and  compromise  national  security  In  com- 
mercial and  mlUtary  areas:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  domestic  uranium  industry  is  not 
viable,  and 

<2)  the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Nucle- 
ar Regiilatory  Commission,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government 
should  take  appropriate  actions  to— 

(A)  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  do- 
mestic uranium  Industry  as  provided  in  the 
Atoiqlc  Energy  Act, 

(Bk  assure  the  proper  disposal  and  recla- 
mation of  uraniiun  mill  tailings  through  a 
program  for  the  equitable  financing  of  such 
disposal  and  reclamation,  and 

(C>  provide  for  the  use  of  uranium  and 
uranium  hexafluoride  In  such  a  fashion  as 
to- 

(1)  assure  the  viability  of  the  United 
States  uranlxim  industry, 


(U)  assure 


Bfr. 

niimi  ind^ 
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energy 
strong  do 
milling 
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a  secure  source  of  uranium  feed 
for  the  Uniied  States  Government  uranium 
enrichment^  complex, 

(111)  assure  energy  Independence  In  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle,  and 

(iv)  guanntee  secure  future  supplies  of 
uranium  for  United  States  commercial  and 
military  nefds. 

•  ISx.  BiNOAMAN.  Mr.  President. 
today  I  wish  to  submit  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  addressing  the  disas- 
trous stat^  of  the  domestic  uranium 
industry.  Diu*  growing  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  supply  and  a  variety 
of  highly  questionable  trading  prac- 
tices involving  Canadian  sales  of  ura- 
nium andihexafloride  threaten  to  de- 
stroy the  industry  as  we  luiow  it  in 
this  country.  My  resolution  calls  for 
the  Depai  tment  of  Energy  to  take  ap- 
propriate ^ion  to  aUevlate  this  situa- 
tion. Sinc0  the  Secretary  of  the  DOE 
will  be  deiermlning  the  viability  of  the 
industry  ifi  the  next  few  months,  this 
resolution;  is  crucial. 

Ident,  the  U.S.  domestic  luti- 
is  obviously  important 

itional  security  and  to  our 

idependence.     Without     a 
lestic  uranium  mining  and 

lustry,  we  will  be  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  supply,  not 
only  for  bur  electricity,  but  also  for 
our  essential  defense  requirements. 

The  U.3.  uranium  industry  is  head- 
ing towatd  a  virtual  shutdown.  Em- 
ployment in  the  industry  has  dropped 
from  over  20,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  decade  to  only  about  2,000  today. 
In  New  Mexico,  once  the  preeminent 
uranium  producing  State,  only  one 
mine  is  in  limited  operation  and  four 
of  the  five  active  uranium  mills  are 
shutdown.  Another  mill  was  construct- 
ed but  has  never  operated.  The  sole 
mill  still  operating  is  doing  so  on  a  cur- 
tailed ba^is  and  may  soon  close.  This 
compares  to  38  production  mines  and 
five  mills  in  my  State  in  1981.  New 
Mexico  has  approximately  41  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  uranium  re- 
sources producible  at  $50  or  less  per 
poimd  of  uranium  concentrate  UsOa. 
But  in  1984,  New  Mexico  produced 
only  1,380  tons  of  UjOa,  compared  with 
8,539  ton*  in  1978.  Currently,  only  150 
persons  are  employed  in  the  uranium 
industry  in  New  Mexico,  compared 
with  7,500  in  1980. 

Neither  New  Mexico  nor  Wyoming, 
the  othtr  key  uranium  producing 
State,  fOKsee  a  turnaround  under  cur- 
rent Government  policies.  U.S.  urani- 
um prodaction  is  now  only  a  fraction 
of  U.S.  uranium  requirements.  Many 
mines  h4ve  already  been  allowed  to 
flood.  Mt>re  are  on  the  verge.  Once 
these  mihes  are  flooded,  the  reserves 
still  present  may  be  lost  forever.  In 
short,  our  country,  once  a  leading  ura- 
nlimtx  producer,  is  rapidly  losing  its 
uranium 
uranium 
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Industry  and  will  soon  lose  its 
:»pability. 
What  a^  the  causes  of  this  collapse? 


On  caus< 


is  U.S.  Government  enrich- 


ment policies.  These  policies  initially 
created  a  glut  of  uranium.  Now.  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  trying  to 
work  off  this  glut  in  a  way  that  does 
the  Federal  enrichment  business  the 
least  harm.  In  so  doing.  DOE  has  dras- 
tically reduced  demand  for  U.S.  urani- 
um. 

The  second  major  cause  is  uranium 
imports.  Virtually  all  new  commit- 
ments by  U.S.  utilities  for  uranium  in- 
volve uranium  produced  not  In  this 
country,  but  abroad.  Roughly  50  to  60 
percent  of  this  uranium  is  mined  in 
Canada.  Most  of  the  remainder  comes 
from  South  Africa. 

The  flood  of  Canadian  and  other 
uranium  imports  cannot  be  adequately 
explained  by  unfavorable  exchange 
rates.  The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in 
highly  questionable  foreign  trade 
practices.  For  example,  the  Canadian 
Government  and  several  of  its  major 
provinces,  principally  Saskatchewan, 
are  heavily  subsidizing  the  Canadian 
uranium  industr;',  allocating  high-cost 
Canadian  uranium  to  the  Canadian 
domestic  market,  and  using  the  United 
States  market  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  surplus  production  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices.  This  poses  serious  long- 
term  danger  for  U.S.  producers. 
United  States  utilities  are  temporarily 
enjoying  cut-rate  Canadian  prices,  but 
may  soon  have  to  pay  heavily  for  this 
privilege.  Canada,  can  be  expected  to 
maximize  its  profits  as  soon  as  it  has 
the  market  power  and  opportunity. 
That  power  and  opportunity  will  come 
when  the  U.S.  industry  has  been 
driven  from  the  field.  The  subsidiza- 
tion and  pricing  differentials  of  which 
I  speak  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Eldorado 
Nuclear,  which  is  owned  by  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  and  Saskatchewan 
Mining  Development  Corp.,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan, have  received  more  than  $600 
million  in  equity  financing  and  cash 
advances  from  their  governments  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  Province  of 
Ontario,  through  its  government- 
owned  nuclear  utility,  has  poured 
more  than  $600  million  into  Rio 
Algom  and  Denison.  To  make  matters 
worse,  Ontario  Hydro,  and  preeminent 
Canadian  nuclear  utility,  is  currently 
paying  roughly  $60  per  pound  for  Ca- 
nadian uraniiui.  This  is  three  to  four 
times  the  price  at  which  Canadian 
uraniimi  is  being  offered  on  the 
United  States  market.  This  price  dif- 
ferential is  expected  to  increase  next 
year. 

The  picture  Is  further  complicated 
by  Canada's  upgrade-in-Canada  policy, 
which  requires  purchasers  of  Canadi- 
an uranium  to  convert  their  product 
to  uranium  hexafloride  at  the  Canadi- 
an Government's  uranium  conversion 
facility.  As  United  States  dependence 
on  Canadian  uranium  grows,  this  di- 
rectly threatens  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  otherwise  highly  competi- 


tive United  States  uranium  conversion 
Industry. 

Additionally,  Idr.  President,  Canada 
restricts  United  States  ownership  in 
Canadian  uranium  projects  to  one- 
third  interest  or  less,  reviews  export 
contracts,  bars  military  sales,  and  pur- 
sues other  measures  which  advantage 
its  industry  to  the  disadvantage  of 
ours.  A  similar  situation  applies  in  our 
other  sources  of  foreign  uranium. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  DeiMulment 
of  Energy  has  a  special  obligation 
under  section  161v  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  monitor  the  domestic 
uranium  Industry  because  of  its  strate- 
gic importance  and  to  take  action  nec- 
essary to  assure  its  viability.  It  is  time 
to  act  now,  while  we  still  have  the  ura- 
nium capability  to  preserve.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  Energy  has 
been  unwilling  to  take  the  required 
action. 

The  lead  article  in  the  June  12  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  character- 
ized the  situation  correctly  when  it 
said,  in  its  two  opening  sentences,  that 
"Not  long  ago,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  declared  that  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  Is  not  dead.  If  that's 
so,  .  .  .  Where's  the  smell  of  death 
coming  from." 

I  do  think  Secretary  Herrington  is 
sensitive  to  the  current  depressed  con- 
dition of  the  uranium  industry.  How- 
ever, the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
take  any  action  that  would  be  inter- 
preted as  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
free  trade. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  committed 
to  maintaining  free  trade  and  have  re- 
sisted outright  protectionism.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  free  trade  in  uranium 
exists  at  the  present  time.  I  also  sug- 
gest that  free  trade  is  not  meant  to  be 
an  end  in  Itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
namely,  a  strong  and  secure  America. 
But  we  are  not  strong  and  secure  when 
we  are  dependent  on  a  handful  of 
countries  for  our  uranium  needs.  The 
DOE  may  be  concerned  that  it  may 
lose  enrichment  business  if  section 
161v,  is  implemented.  However,  I  am 
certain  that  intermediary  measures- 
such  as  license  limitations— are  possi- 
ble under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
allow  implementation  without  risking 
DOE'S  enrichment  business. 

It  is  also  Important  to  recognize  that 
E>OE  plans  to  rapidly  liquidate  what 
remains  of  the  national  uranium 
stockpile.  According  to  the  1984  DOE 
enrichment  operating  plan,  both  the 
DOE  and  Defense  Department  stock- 
pile of  natural  uranium  will  be  elimi- 
nated by  about  1992.  By  then  DOE 
either  wiU  have  to  contract  to  buy  ad- 
ditional uraniiuri  for  our  nuclear  Navy 
and  weapon  needs,  or  the  agency  will 
have  to  budget  large  sums  to  run  de- 
pleted tails  through  the  enrichment 
plants  in  an  inefficient  effort  to  ex- 
tract additional  uranium  from  that 
source.  Presumably,  DOE  wiU  be 
forced  to  purchase  uranium  to  save 


money.  This  poses  a  problem  because 
countries  such  as  Canada  do  not  sell 
uranium  for  military  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  may  soon  need  a  domestic 
uranium  supply  industry  for  our  de- 
fense programs.  But  unless  we  act 
now.  we  will  not  have  that  industry 
when  we  need  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  sup- 
port for  this  resoluticm.  It  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Uranium 
Producers  of  America,  a  recently 
formed  organization  that  includes  all 
the  major  U.S.  uranium  producers.  We 
must  send  a  signal  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  Senate  fully  imderstands  the 
crisis  facing  the  domestic  lutmium  in- 
dustry. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
copies  of  recent  letters  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  Wyoming  and  Utah  and  by 
representatives  of  Consumers  Power 
and  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic 
Workers  Union,  two  Department  of 
Labor  determinations  relating  to  ura- 
niimi imports,  and  some  material  on 
Canadian  uranium  prices  be  inserted 
in  the  Record.  These  materials  all  un- 
derscore the  problem  and  the  need  for 
urgent  action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  Wtokiiig, 
Omcx  or  ths  Oovnuioa, 
Cheyenne,  WY.,  AprU  3,  198S. 
Hon.  Moaais  K.  Udaix. 
(^lairman.   Energy  «»«*   the   EnvirxmrnetU 
Subcommittee,  Interior  and  Insular  AS- 
Jairt     Committee,     Longworth     House 
Office  Building,  WaahingtOTi,  DC. 

Dkab  CHAXKifAif  Udalu  I  understand  that 
you  recently  held  a  hearing  on  the  status  of 
the  domestic  uranium  Industry.  While  my 
schedule  would  not  allow  me  to  attend  the 
hearing.  I  am  very  interested  in  this  subject 
and  would  like  to  express  my  position  for 
the  record  of  the  hearing  and  your  consider- 
ation. 

As  you  well  know,  nearly  93  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  uranium  reserves  are  located 
In  the  western  United  States.  Wyoming 
ranks  second  only  to  New  Mexico  in  urani- 
um reserves,  potential  uranium  mineral  re- 
sources, and  production  of  U*°*.  Our  urani- 
um industry  actually  started  in  the  early 
1950'8,  went  through  some  difficult  times, 
and  by  the  1978-1979  period  had  become  a 
significant  factor  In  Wyoming's  economy, 
with  19  operations  employing  over  5.400 
workers.  They  Wyoming  uranium  Industry 
has  plummeted  from  this  peak  to  the  1984 
low  of  only  4  operations  employing  1,200 
workers.  We  project  further  declines 
through  at  least  1988. 

Given  our  reserve  and  production  level,  I 
believe  Wyoming's  industry  is  illustrative  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  domestic  urani- 
um industry.  The  domestic  uranium  indus- 
try, like  W]K>ming'8  Industry,  is  in  a  severe- 
ly depressed  state.  Production,  employment, 
exploration  and  Investment  are  at  all  time 
lows.  In  1981  I  appeared  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  testified  that  the  domestic 
uranium  industry  had  reached  a  critical 
state  indicating  non-viability: 

Reduced  development  of  UJS.  nuclear 
power  capacity,  low  UJS.  ore  grades,  reduced 
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prieM  and  Increaaed  interest  by  foi«l|n  uim- 
Blum  BupitDen  to  captitfe  XJJR.  unoium 
dOBud  dearly  Indtote  a  non-vlabte  donMS- 
tle  uranium  industry.  Approprlat*  federal 
Koreroment  aetlana  are  needed  to  maintain 
a  domeatic  uranium  Industry  capable  of 
meetint  n A  enerty  Boedi. 

WJUflVU  lovemon  etronsly  reoommend 
that  the  federal  tovcmment  restrict  the  use. 
of  foreign  uranium  In  the  United  States  so 
that  a  Tiahle  rtnmeatlr  uranium  industry  vill 
be  maintained  as  required  by  tlie  Atomic 
Eneny  Act  of  19S4.  Section  lei(T). 

The  viability  of  the  domestic  uranium  in- 
dustry islnaerloas  Jecqpardy  and  immediate 
DOB  aetloD  is  needed  to  preclude  further 
deterioration  of  the  UJS.  uranium  industry. 

I'moA  now  say  that  we  are  past  the  point 
of  Jeopardy  and  deterioration,  and  Into  a 
full-scale  depressioo.  We  no  longer  have  tn- 
dlcaton  of  nan>Tiability.  we  have  an  Indus- 
try whldu  to  all  observers.  Is  patently  non- 
viable At  a  minmum  Congress  should 
'«*"«'«<  appropriate  action  ftom  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  Implement  Section 
161(v).  While  we  probably  shouldn't  expect 
to  resurrect'  the  dead,  such  action  by  DOE 
could  hdp  aUtng  camiwnies  survive  and  de- 
velop a  renewed  capacity  to  m^et  domestic 
uranium  reguiraDOtts.  ^tbout  any  action, 
we  are  assured  of  fulfilling  the  current  pre- 
dictions of  the  American  Mining  Congress. 
.  .  this  country  will  lose  the  energy  inde- 
pendence once  promised  by  nudear  mergy." 
(Document  on  uranium  update  from  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Research  enclosed.) 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  my  comments  on  the  status  of 
the  domestic  uranium  Industry.  Please  feel 
free  to  contact  me  if  you  should  have  any 
questions  or  concerns. 

With  wannest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Tours  sincerely, 

BdHkkschudi. 

[PMm  Wyoming  Quarterly  Update.  Winter 
19gS] 

UKAimnf  «in>  ImmsnuAL  ICmaAU  Updar 

UBAmUM 

During  the  fall  of  1984,  Exxon  Minerals 
Company  cloeed  the  Highland  Uranium  Mill 
In  the  soathein  Powder  River  Basin.  Al- 
though the  Highland  Mine  was  closed  two 
years  ago,  Exxon  had  been  milling  ore 
which  had  been  sto^pUed  in  the  mine.  This 
closure  represents  the  final  shutdown  of 
Exxim's  open^lraiB. 

There  remain  only  four  active  uranium 
operations  in  the  state.  COOME  continues 
to  operate  the  Iiucky  Mc  Mine  In  the  Oas 
Hnia  and  its  Shirley  Basin  Mine.  Oetty  OU 
Company  continues  to  mine  uranium  at  its 
Shirley  Basin  Mine,  and  Bear  Creek  Urani- 
um continues  to  mine  at  Bear  Creek  in  the 
southern  Powder  River  Basin. 

The  outlook  for  uranium  mining  remains 
poor.  No  improvement  for  this  declining  in- 
dustry is  seen  untQ  the  19Ms,  and  any  re- 
covery at  that  time  depends  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  more  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  improved  public  opinion 
about  the  safety  of  nuclear  power. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  (AMC)  be- 
lieves the  uranium  industry  is  In  its  worst 
shape  ever.  Eighty  percent  of  the  national 
uranium  industry  woi^  force  has  been  laid 
off.  AMC  also  believes  that  the  industry  has 
lost  its  viability  and  that  there  1b  no  chsnce 
for  growth.  AMC  doses  its  prediction  by 
saying,  ".  .  .  this  country  will  lose  the 
energy  independence  once  promised  by  nu- 
clear energy." 
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Bentc  lite  production  in  Wyoming  contin- 
ues to  I  icreaae  at  a  alow  rate.  Oil  well  drill- 
ing usu  lUy  Increases  toward  the  end  of  a 
calenda '  year  and  should  Increase  the 
demana  for  bentonite  for  drilling  mud.  The 
price  of  bentonite.  however,  remains  de- 
pressed] since  all  producers  are  operating 
well  bciow  plant  capacity  and  under  very 
compet>lve  conditions. 

Pnrtl^miore,  new  rules  on  taxable  value, 
which  qave  been  proposed  by  the  Wyoming 
Attomctr  General's  Office,  could  Increase 
the  tans  assessed  on  bentonite.  The  new 
n^  nay  disallow  deductions  for  transpor- 
tation 4)sts  incurred  between  the  mine  and 
The  Wyoming  BCinlng  Association 
some  bentonite  is  hauled  as  far 
before  mining. 

TBOWA 

is  Wyoming's  most  valuable  non- 
fuel  miiteraL  Currently,  the  trona  Industry 
is  slowly  recovering  from  the  1983  depres- 
lon  in  1963  increased  4  percent 
due  primarily  to  increased  ex- 
Ithough  dpmestic  consumption  of 
(refined  trona)  has  Increased  in 
irts  have  decreased.  As  a  result, 
production  Is  dose  to  1983  levels, 
even  be  ruoolng  slightly  behind 


an  all  time 
rate  rose  to 
the  hardest 
mining  and 
recent  sl< 
was  the  foi 

The  State 
emment  eff  ( 
state  of  the 


sion. 

over 

ports. 

soda 

1984, 

1984 

and 

last] 

Domegtic  consumption  is  expected  to  in- 
crease, but  unless  exmrts  increase,  the 
trona  ifidustry  is  expected  to  show  only 
slight  gfowth. 

New  rules  on  taxable  valtie  proposed  by 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  may  substan- 
tlidly  increase  taxes  paid  on  trona.  Tradl- 
Ucmallyi  taxes  have  been  based  on  the  value 
of  tron4  ore  (about  $10.00  per  ton).  The  new 
rules  TOKf  assess  the  tax  on  the  soda  ash 
value  alter  processing.  Soda  ash  is  currently 
valued  %t  $69  per  ton. 


L 


;h.  January's  unemployment 
percent  for  Grand  County, 
by  the  current  slump  in  the 
industry.  Prior  to  this 
Utah's  uranium  industry 
largest  in  the  United  States. 
Utah  supports  rational  gov- 
to  alleviate  the  depressed 
but  realises  that  this 
sttuatiOD  caioot  be  turned  around  over- 
ni^t  I  reallie  that  time  and  market  prices 
are  the  only  nire  long  tmna  solution.  I  also 
realise  that  i^aiket  forces  alone  may  require 
several  years!  to  bring  this  abo<^  However, 
government  glides  ought  to  Insure  that 
this  type  of  situation  cannot  recur  in  the 
future. 

I  question  Whether  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's assessgient  of  industry  vlaUlity  con- 
siders that  t^  will  also  work  against  the 


industry.  It 
Industry  Is 


to  remain 
before 
then?  I  do 
allow  the 
where  they 
mines  and 


Btati  or  Utah, 
Omci  or  THk  Oovbutok. 
roU  Lake  City.  UT.  March  21, 198S. 
Hon.  MISSIS  K.  Udall. 
CJuiirman,   Haute  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Intular  Affaira,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy     and     Environment,     Cannon 
Hovte  Office  Building,  WaahinaUm,  DC 
DxABiBCa.  CBAnauar.  On  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Utah.  Twish  to  place  Into  the  hear- 
a  statement  of  our  concerns  <m 
of  the  Utah  uranium  Industry, 
know,  Utah  is  an  Important  ura- 
and  muling  state  currently 
uranium  mills. 

height  of  the  uranium  boom  In  the 
mid  tollate  1960's  Utah  mills  produced  in 
the  peak  year,  nearly  nine  million  pounds  of 
X7308  (yellowcake)  for  use  by  the  federal 
government  In  defense  programs  and  by  the 
emergiag  nudear  industry.  By  the  mid 
1960's  i  Utah's  annual  production  had 
dropped  to  little  more  than  one  million 
poundsi  In  the  1970's  annual  Utah  produc- 
tion gradually  rose  and  by  the  early  1980's 
was  ovB'  4  million  pounds  annually.  During 
this  la|er  period  two  new  uranium  mills 
were  c«^istructed  in  Utah.  One  of  these  new 
mills  ciwrated  for  a  short  time  was  moth- 
balled  and  is  soon  starting  up  for  a  short 
(about  6  months)  production  run.  The  other 
new  mQl  is  currently  operating,  but  at  much 
reduced  capadty.  The  two  other  Utah  mills 
are  cuvently  shut  down  with  no  prospects 
for  reo^ning. 

Thettfore  I  can  only  charactoize  the 
Utah  ^ranltmi  indtistry  as  being  in  a  de- 
presseq  state.  The  effects  of  this  condition 
are  felt  primarily  in  the  southesstem  por- 
tion of  the  state,  where  unemployment  is  at 


be  true  that  the  uranium 
of  meeting  increased 
if  the  industry  is  allowed 
for  several  more  years 
increases,  will  it  be  capable 
that  it  is  good  policy  to 
to  stagnate  to  the  point 
restart  long  dormant 
The  Federal  Government 
ought  to  reexamine  polides  oa  foreign 
import  restrictions,  enrichment  tails  assays 
for  ouichraent  services,  and  competition  be- 
tween the  dotnestie  industry  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  for  domestic  sales  of  urani- 
um. ! 

I  trust  that  the  State  of  Utah's  concerns 
on  this  matoer  will  be  given  due  consider- 
ation In  theae  bearings  and  I  hope  that 
some  relief  far  the  uranium  industry  will  be 
forthcoming.] 


NoKMAii  H.  BARonnsB. 

Qovernor. 
Camtmaam  Pown  Co.. 
[  JackBon,  MI,  MarOi  IS,  1985. 
Udall. 
)  Office  Building, 


Hon.  Morris  ] 
Cannon  00 
Wathington,l 

DBAS  CHAOiiiAii  Udall:  This  letter  is  to 
convey  somei  observations  germane  to  the 
hearing  on  uranium  supply  issues  scheduled 
before  your  jSubcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Environment)  on  March  21. 

Consumers!  Power  strongly  supports  the 
maintenance  of  a  strong  nudear  fud  indus- 
try in  the  united  States  which  Is  capable  of 
meeting  UjSJ  requirements.  We  believe  that 
it  is  vital  f  (n^the  VJB.  economy  to  avoid  the 
shocks  and  disruptions  due  to  unexpected 
embargoes,  shortfalls,  and  pricing  actions 
whldi  result  from  over-dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  supply  for  our  energy  needs. 
This  is  truejwlth  respect  to  all  sources  of 
energy,  including  nuclear  fueL  In  this 
regard,  it  sh^d  be  recognized  that  half  or 
more  of  the  granium  reserves  in  the  western 
world  are  tn  politically  unstable  areas. 
Moreover,  virtually  all  supplies  outside  the 
United  Stat^  are  subject  to  prices  and 
availability  t&ctated  by  foreign  governments 
rather  than  me  market  conditions. 

The  Depaitment  of  Energy  has  recently 
taken  action  to  rationalize  its  uranium  en- 
richment pBogram.  We  believe  that  this 
action  was  long  overdue.  However,  we 
remain  deetdy  concerned  about  the  other 
dement  of  ^udear  fuel— namely,  uranium. 
Without  a  domestic  source  for  uranium,  the 
long-term  viability  of  the  DOE's  enrichment 
program  is  at  risk,  because  foreign  govern- 
ments may  Insist  that  uranium  purchased 
abroad  be  enriched  abroad.  This  dearly 
Jeopardizes  DOE's  investment.  Moreover, 
without  a  domestic  source  of  uranium,  the 


U.S.  may  find  itself  faced  with  embargoes, 
pricing  actions,  and  the  export  of  Jobs  and 
revenues  with  no  corresponding  benefit  to 
utility  ratepayers  or  the  public  in  general. 

The  domestic  uranium  Industry  is  In  a 
non-viable  condition.  Only  6  of  34  mOes  are 
currently  operating.  Unemployment  is 
about  90%.  In  the  last  few  months,  my  Com- 
pany has  taken  a  $46  million  write-off  on  iU 
uranium  assets.  Coupled  with  write-offs  by 
UNC  ($153  million).  Western  Nuclear  ($85 
million)  and  Kerr-McGee  ($43  million),  this 
amounU  to  more  than  $300,000,000.  As  mills 
and  mines  go  down,  reclamaticm  require- 
ments apply.  The  capadty  we  currently 
have  will  soon  be  lost.  In  short,  unless 
prompt  action  is  taken,  the  U.&  will  soon 
find  itself  without  a  significant  uranium  ca- 
pability. 

To  siunmarize,  we  support  both  a  strong 
VJB.  enrichment  taidustry  and  a  strong  U.S. 
uranium  supply  industry.  Both  are  integral 
parts  of  the  nudear  fuel  cyde. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Waltik  R.  BoBis. 

DxPAxnoaiT  or  Labob,  Bifru>Ti(zirr  aho 

Tbaihimo  AsMnnsTKATioH  (TA-W-15,174) 

umon  carbidb  cortoratioh,  mxtals 

OrviSIOH,  DOVB  caxxK,  (X> 

Certification  regarding  eUgibUity  to  apply 
for  worker  adJUMtment  atsittance 

In  accordance  with  Section  223  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  USC  2373)  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  herein  presents  the  re- 
sults of  an  Investigation  regarding  certifica- 
tion of  eligibility  to  apply  for  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

In  order  to  make  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation and  issue  a  certification  of  eligibility 
to  iu>ply  for  adjustment  assistance,  each  of 
the  group  eligibility  requirements  of  Section 
222  of  the  Act  must  be  met.  It  Is  determined 
in  this  case  that  all  of  the  requirements 
have  been  met. 

The  Investigation  was  Initiated  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1984  in  response  to  a  petition  re- 
ceived on  January  4,  1984  which  was  filed 
on  behalf  of  workers  at  Union  (Carbide  Cor- 
poration. Metals  Division.  Dove  Creek,  Colo- 
rado. The  woricers  produce  uranium. 

Imports  of  uranium  increased  both  abso- 
lutely and  relative  to  domestic  production  in 
1982  compared  to  1981.  The  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  more  than  tripled 
during  this  period.  Data  on  1983  imports  are 
not  yet  available.  However,  preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  that  Import  levels  in  1983 
were  comparable  to  those  in  1982. 

The  Increased  availability  of  imported 
uranium  on  the  VS.  market  for  both  long 
term  contract  and  spot  market  delivery  at 
prices  below  the  average  domestic  cost  of 
production  was  an  important  contributing 
factor  to  the  decrease  in  production  and  em- 
ployment at  the  Dove  Oeek.  Colorado  facu- 
lty of  Union  Carbide  Corporation  in  1982 
and  1983. 

COHCLUSIOR 

After  careful  review  of  the  facts  obtained 
in  the  Investigation,  I  conclude  that  in- 
creases of  imports  of  artldes  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  uranium  produced  at 
Union  (Carbide  Corporation,  Metals  Divi- 
sion, Dove  Oeelc  Colorado  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  decline  in  sales  or  produc- 
tion and  to  the  total  or  partial  separation  of 
workers  of  that  firm.  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  I  make  the  follow- 
ing certification; 

"All  workers  of  Union  Carbide  Corpora- 
tion, Metals  Division.  Dove  Creek.  Colorado 
who  became  totally  or  partially  separated 


from  employment  on  or  after  Deeember  38. 
1983  are  eligible  to  apply  for  adjiu^ment  as- 
sistance under  Section  323  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974." 

Signed  at  Waahington.  D.C.  this  13th  day 
of  Julyl9S4. 

ROBBT  O.  DBBLOKOCRAlirS. 

Director,  Office  of  Legislation 
and  Actuarial  Seroieet,  VIS. 

OseumtBTt  or  Labob.  EKPLontxar  abb 
TBAnmra  Abmiwutbatiob  (TA-W-15.3S9) 

ATLAS  MDnBALa.  MOAB.  UT 

Certification  regarding  aigilMUy  to  apply 
for  worker  adtuttment  asHtlanee 

In  accordance  with  Section  333  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  3273)  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  herein  pivsents  the  re- 
sults of  an  Investigation  regarding  certifica- 
tion of  eligibility  to  apply  for  worker  adjust- 
ment assistance. 

In  order  to  make  an  affirmative  determi- 
nation and  Issue  a  certification  of  eligibility 
to  an>ly  for  adjustment  assistance,  each  of 
the  group  eligibility  requirements  of  Section 
33  of  the  Act  must  be  met.  It  is  determined 
in  this  case  that  all  of  the  requirements 
have  been  met. 

The  taivestigatlon  was  initiated  on  March 
12, 1984  In  response  to  a  petition  recdved  on 
March  5,  1984  which  was  filed  on  behalf  of 
worken  at  Atlas  Minerals,  Moab,  Utah.  The 
woiken  produce  uranium  oxide  and  vanadi- 
um pentoxlde. 

Imports  of  uranium  Increased  both  abso- 
lutely and  relative  to  domestic  production  in 
1983  compared  to  1961.  The  ratio  of  imports 
to  domestic  production  more  than  tripled 
during  this  period.  Data  on  1983  Imports  are 
not  yet  available.  However,  preliminary  esti- 
mates indicate  that  import  levels  in  1983 
would  be  higher  than  those  in  1983. 

The  increased  availability  of  imported 
uranium  on  the  U.S.  market  for  both  Icmg 
term  contract  and  spot  market  delivery  at 
prices  below  the  average  domestic  cost  of 
production  was  an  Important  contrltnitlng 
factor  to  the  decrease  in  production  and  em- 
ployment at  the  Moab,  Utah  facility  of 
Atlas  Minerals  in  1983  and  1983. 

OOBCLUSIOll 

After  carefiU  review  of  the  facts  obtained 
in  the  investigation.  I  condude  that  in- 
creases of  imports  of  artldes  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  uranium  and  vanadium 
produced  at  Atlas  Minerals.  Moab.  Utah 
contributed  Importantly  to  the  decline  in 
sales  or  production  and  to  the  total  or  par- 
tial separation  of  worken  of  that  firm.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisians  of  the  Act.  I 
make  the  following  oertif ication: 

"All  worken  of  Atlas  Minerals.  Moab, 
Utah  who  became  totally  or  partially  sepa- 
rated from  employment  on  or  after  Febru- 
ary 28, 1983  are  eligible  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  Section  333  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Signed  at  Washington.  D.C.  this  12th  day 
of  July  1984. 

Siaraui  A.  WAMimiB. 

Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Legislation 

and  Actuarial  Servicet,  VIS. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  185— TO 
PROMOTE  EMIORA'nON  FROM 
CUBA 

Mr.  CHILES  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationg. 
Skwatb  RssoLunoM  185 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Intends  to  sus- 
pend normal  immlgrati<m  policy  with  Cuba 
in  reaction  to  retaliatory  steps  by  the  C^iban 
government  upon  commencement  of  the 
Radio  MarU  broadcast; 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  government  has  negoti- 
ated for  yean  towards  an  agreement  with 
the  Cuban  government  which  would  allow 
Cubans  to  oijoy  standard  Immigration  privi- 
leges with  the  UdS.; 

Whereas,  the  Cuban  government  has  dis- 
continued these  privileges  along  with  en- 
trance allowances  into  the  V&  lor  Cuban 
political  prisonen  and  their  families; 

Whereas,  there  are  1.300  immigrant  visas 
approved  for  C^ttans  on  waiting  list  for 
entry  into  the  U^S.; 

Whereas,  there  are  400  political  prisonen 
and  family  members  who  have  been  ap- 
proved for  entry  into  the  V£.  and  who  were 
awaiting  passage  momentarily; 

Whereas,  the  n.S.  was  Just  beginning  to 
repatriate  the  2.740  Mariel  criminals  who 
had  been  forced  on  the  VJB.  during  the 
Marld  boatUft  of  1980;  and 

Whereas,  innocent  peoples  seeking  a 
better  life  in  the  U.S.  are  having  this  free- 
som  sacrificed  due  to  the  (>iban  retaliation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  the  Cuban 
government  is  thwarting  the  human  rights 
of  innocent  Cubans  and  suspending  an 
agreement  which  benefited  both  the  Cuban 
government  and  its  people  and  the  United 
States  government  and  its  people  by  sus- 
pending immigration  privileges  in  retalia- 
tion for  uncensored  news  to  Cuba. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLD- 
TION  5i-CONORATULATINO 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  REAL 
ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

iii.  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Sbiatx  OoRCUBanrr  Rssolution  51 

Whereu  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
pralaers  was  founded  in  1935  in  an  effort  to 
brine  stability  to  the  troubled  residential 
real  estate  mariiet  in  the  United  States 
durinc  the  Oreat  Depression: 

Whereas  since  its  founding  Society  mem- 
bers have  been  pledged  to  the  highest 
standards  of  appraisal  performance: 

Whereas  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
American  public  engaged  in  real  property 
tramactiiflns.  society  members  have  dedicat- 
ed themselves  to  acquiring  necessary  Icnowl- 
edge  and  skihs  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
markets  and  technolotdes;  and 

Whereas  the  Society  is  celebrating  its  fif- 
tieth anntveraary  as  the  largest,  independ- 
ait  professional  organiiation  concentrating 
on  real  estate  appraisal  and  analysis  in  the 
NaUon:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rttoived  bv  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
retentoHve*  conettrHnff).  That  the  Congress 
congratulates  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap- 
praisers on  the  occasion  of  its  Oolden  Anni- 
vemry  for  its  service  to  the  public  interest 
with  professional  expertise. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
f  otmdlng  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers.  To  commemorate  this  oc- 
casion. I  am  pleased  to  submit  today  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  pays  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  many  contributions 
the  society  has  made  since  it  came  into 
being  during  the  troubled  residential 
real  estate  period  in  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

The  Society,  of  Real  Estate  Apprais- 
ers was  incorporated  in  Illinois  in  1935 
to  promote  and  elevate  the  profession- 
al and  educational  interests  and  s^tnd- 
ards  of  real  estate  i4>praJser8. 

The  society's  16.000  members  are  lo- 
cated in  aU  50  States,  the  Caribbean. 
Ttx  East.  Africa,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. They  serve  the  communlty-at- 
large  as  independent  fee  appraisers, 
and  are  employed  by  various  corpo- 
rate, lending  and  financial  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments. 

The  educational  program  sponsored 
by  the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Apprais- 
ers has  approximately  8.000  people  at- 
tending courses  and  seminars  each 
year  as  members  and  nonmembers 
alike.  preiMuing  for  their  designations 
and  professional  advancements.  The 
educational  program  is  evidence  of  the 
society's  commitments  to  the  presen- 
tation and  development  of  qtnlified. 
competent,  and  knowledgeable  real 
estate  appraisers  to  serve  our  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  congratulating  the  Socie- 
ty of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  on  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Its  founding. 


AltENDBOCNTS  SUBBOTTED 


SUPPLEliCENTAL 
APPROPRIATION.  IW& 


BEN^'SEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  353 

(On^ered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment faitended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  biU  (HJl.  2577)  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ondlng  September  30.  1985.  and 
for  ot^er  purposes:  as  f oUows: 

On  p4ge  17,  insert  between  lines  14  and  15 
the  f olfowlnr- 

r^DiaAi,  sviATioii  ASMOrunATioir 

(SAUUUB  AXD  KZraiSXS) 


(If 


For 
ment 
forming 
tional 
315 
1958  ( 
remain 


additional  amount  for  the  employ- 
law  enforcement  penonnel  per- 
securlty  functions  aboard  intema- 
I  Jrcraft  in  flight  pursuant  to  sections 
316  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
Va.C.  1S5«  and  1357).  $3  million  to 
available  untfl  expended. 


HELMS  (AND  SYMMS) 


AMENDBOarr  no.  354 
Bdr.  TTRT.MS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Snac|)  proposed  an  amendment  to 

the  bill  H.R.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 
Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 

new  section: 
"SicJ     .  No  funds  appropriated  by  this 

Act  m^  be  obligated. 

HELMS  (AND  SYMMS) 
1  AMEND&IENT  NO.  355 

Mr. 'helms  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
STiai»  proposed  an  amendment  to 
amen^ent  No.  354  proposed  by  them 
to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  Helms  amendment 
the  following  new  section: 

"Saci  .  Or  expended  to  deactivate  or 
remove  from  operational  service  any  Mln- 
uteman  ICBM  or  any  Poseidon  missile  or 
missUa  submarine  (or  any  purpose  including 
specifically  that  of  complying  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  unratified  SALT  11  Treaty," 


$L3, 
therecn. 


payment  of 
not  exceed 
terest 
menta  over 
The  oontraci 
title  to  the 
in  the  United 
tion  of  the 
of  the  terms 


June  19, 1985 

\  he  purchase  price,  which  shall 
,000.000.  and  a  reasonable  In- 
liy  lease  or  Installment  pay- 
period  not  to  exceed  38  years, 
shall  further  provide  that  the 
liulldlng  and  facilities  shall  vest 
States  at  or  before  the  explra- 
iiontract  term  upon  fulfillment 
and  conditions  of  the  contract. 


:  No.  357 

On  page  lk7,  Une  19  strike  "$14,400,000" 
and  insert  inUeu  thereof  "$15,000,000". 


HATTCH 


(AND  OARN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  358 


Mr.  HA' 

Gasii)  proi 
bill  H.R 

On  page 
Insert  the  fa 

For  an  I 
tion  503<b)  I 
to  remain 
1987. 


OORTON  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NOS.  356  AND  357 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EvAMf)  submitted  two  amendmoits  in- 
tend)^ to  be  proposed  by  them  to  the 
bill  HIR.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

I  AMKHDKKIfT  NO.  356 

At  tne  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

j  WALLA  WALLA  ooars  Bunonco 

Notwlthatanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
throuf  b  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authcfiaed  to  enter  into  a  purchase  contract 
for  thfc  acquisition  of  new  buildings  and  ap- 
purteiant  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Army  lEnglneer  District,  Walla  Walla,  Wash- 
ingtoQ.  Such  buildings  and  facilities  shall  be 
constructed  on  a  suitable  site  In  the  Walla 
Walla,  Washington  area,  which  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  that 
purpc  le.  The  contract  shall  provide  for  the 


(for  himself  and  Mr. 
an  amen(tanent  to  the 
7,  supra;  as  follows: 

16.  between  lines  14  and  15, 

lUonal  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
Public  Law  98-558,  $3,000,000, 
tvailable   until  September  30, 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  359 


Mr.    HA' 
ment  to 
follows: 

On  page 
lowing: 


the 

1115 


proposed   an   amend- 
bill  HJl.  2577.  supra;  as 


5,  after  Une  35,  insert  the  fol- 


I 


aasBAacH 


For  an  additional  amount  to  carry  out  sec- 
Uon  502(a)  df  Public  Law  98-558.  $3,000,000, 
to  remain  available  untU  September  30, 
1987.  For  purposes  of  such  section,  the  Fed- 
eral share  sbijl  be  100  percent. 


OORE  AMENDMENT  NO.  360 

Mr.  OORE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  |H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  114,  line  15,  strike  out  "section 
101  of.       I 

On  page  114.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out  "to 
remain  avaQable  for  obligation  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"of  which  $100,000  shall  be  to  carry  out  UUe 
I  of  that  AdL.  and  $400,000  shall  be  to  carry 
out  section  |72  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act". 


(AND  GORTON) 
BCENT  NO.  361 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoHTOif)  M-oi>osed  an  amendment  to 
the  biU  H.R.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  "^1,  after  line  7,  add  "The  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  is  hereby 
prohibited  tnm  assessing  an  aimual  charge 
purrtiaat  td  section  10(e)  (16  UJ3.C.  803(e)) 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (Act  of  June  10, 
1920,  41  St^t  1063:  16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq., 
and  Acts 
mentary 
United 
contract 
theUi 


endatory  thereof  and  supple- 
to)  in  those  cases  where  the 
has  heretofore  entered  into  a 
a  licensee  which  provides  that 
may  build  and  own  powerplants 
utilizing  ir^gatlon  facilities  constructed  by 
the  United  States  and  which  further  pro- 
vides that  all  revenues  from  such  power- 
plants  and  from  the  use,  sale,  or  the  dispos- 
al therefrom  shall  be  and  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  the  licensee.". 


June  19,  1985 

COCHRAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  362 
_Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bkmtsoi,  til.  AifORSws,  Mr.  Bosm. 
Mr.  BiTicFnts.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  DcCoii- 
cun,  Mr.  Fow>,  Mr.  HARKHf,  tin.  Haw- 
KiHs.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Levih,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNACA.  Mr.  ISxLCtax.,  Mr.  Mrchcll, 
Mr.  MoTHiHAif,  Mr.  Numi,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  RnoLE.  Mr.  Zorihskt,  Mr.  Sar- 
BAiws,  Mr.  Btrd,  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr. 
Lautenberc,  and  Mr.  Roth)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2577. 
supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  on  page  131  after  line  8:  "In  addi- 
tion to  other  amounts  provided  under  this 
head,  an  additional  $2,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  law  enforcement  personnel  per- 
forming security  functions  aboard  interna- 
tional aircraft  in  flight  pursuant  to  sections 
315  and  316  of  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1356  and  1357)." 

DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  363 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  DIXON  (for  hhnself,  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Sarbahes.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAif,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
Mr.  Kerry)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  92,  between  lines  14  and  15. 
insert  the  followinr 

tMERGXKCn  POOD  AHD  SHZLTXR  PROGRAM 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  $110,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Maiugement 
Agency,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
to  carry  out  an  emergency  food  and  shelter 
program.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  or  any  other  Act.  such  amount 
shall  be  made  available  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act.  consti- 
tute a  national  board  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining how  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  individual  localities.  The  na- 
tional board  shaU  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  National  C^oimcU  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Ciiarities,  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  Inc.,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  each  designate  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  on  the  national  board.  The 
representative  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  chair  the  nation- 
al lx>ard. 

Each  locality  designated  by  the  national 
board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
l>oard  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
$110,000,000  to  the  national  board  wittiin 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  volimtary  organizations  and 
through  units  of  local  government. 
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Eligible  private  voluntary  organisatioiw 
should  be  nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  aooounting  system,  and  me- 
tice  nondiscrimination. 

Participation  in  the  program  should  l>e 
based  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tloD's  or  unit  of  local  government's  aMlity 
to  deliver  emergency  food  and  sbelter  to 
needy  individuals  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  determined  by  the  local  boaitk. 

Total  administrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

As  authorised  by  the  (niarter  of  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  iirocess  and  distribute  suiplus  food 
owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  the  food  distribution  and  emer- 
gency shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 


HATFIELD  AMENDBCENT  NO.  364 

Mr.  HATFIEZiD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  47.  on  line  19  and  on  page  66  aa 
line  18.  strike  the  period  and  insert:  :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  lapse  (m  June  30.  1986  if  the 
agreement  required  herein  for  that  project 
has  not  tteen  transmitted  to  0>ngT«fla. 

ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  365 
Mr.   HATFIELD  (for  Mr.   Abdnor) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
HJl.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  171.  line  23  before  the  semicolon, 
insert  the  following: :  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Office  of  Peraonnel  Management  for 
salaries  and  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  S^tonber  30.  1985.  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  official  representation  expenses  in 
connection  with  programs  to  further  the 
employment  of  handicapped  individuals  in 
the  Federal  service,  and  for  other  programs 
of  the  office 


MATTINGLY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
366 

Mr.  lAATTINGLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  2577. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  11,  strike  the  entire  line 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Within  available  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  for  any  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  the  Economic  Re- 
search"; 

And  on  page  6,  line  22,  strike  the  figure 
"$500,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr "at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $500,000.". 

BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  367 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  hhnself,  Mr.  John- 
ston. Mr.  ELiGLETON,  and  Mr.  Leahy) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

Insert  in  the  appropriate  place  the  follow- 
ing: 

(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  national 
commission  wliich  may  l>e  called  for  conven- 
ience of  expression,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Espionage  and  Security,  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  coimterespionage,  counter- 
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taitelligenoe  and  security  activities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  protection  of  vital 
secret  (1)  defense.  (2)  foreign  policy,  and  (3) 
tntelligenoe  Information  of  the  United 
States  agahiBt  the  eff orta  of  hosUle  foreign 
powers  to  obtain  such  information,  as  fur- 
ther described  in  section  3  below. 


BYRD  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  368 
Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Johh- 
ston,  Mr.  Eaglbton.  and  Mr.  I^ahy) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment No.  367  proposed  by  them  to  the 
biU  HR.  2577.  supra;  as  foUows: 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  The  Commission  created  by  this  rcao- 
lution  shall  consist  of  eisdit  members,  to  be 
appointed  as  f oUowc 

(1)  Four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  inrii»«ny  one  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  cnte  former  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  and  one  former  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs; 

(2)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  Prcaidcnt 
of  the  Senate  from  the  majority  Members 
of  the  SemUe,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(3)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  the  minwlty  Memben 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate: 

(4)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Repreaentattves  from  the  ma- 
jority Members  of  the  House;  and 

(5)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speako-  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  House  upon  Uie  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(c)  The  meml>ers  of  the  Commission  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman.  Va- 
cancies In  the  membership  of  the  Ckmunls- 
sion  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Onnmlssion  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  original  appointments 
to  it  are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  Com- 
mission may  affix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
or  depositlona 

(e)  To  enable  the  Commission  to  make  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  Omuniasion  is 
authorized  to  employ  and  fix  tlie  compensa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  12(c)  below. 

Sac.  2.  The  Ckxnmiaslon  is  authorized  to 
hold  hearings,  take  testimony  and  deposi- 
tions under  oath,  and  to  do  everything  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  which  is  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  investigation  and  study 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

Sac.  3.  Without  abridging  in  any  way  the 
authority  conferred  upon  the  Commission 
by  the  preceding  section,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  and  study  which  will  reveal 
the  full  facts  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  nature  and  extent  of  recent  pene- 
trations of,  or  efforts  to  penetrate,  the 
United  States  Government  by  hostile  for- 
eign powers  to  obtain  the  information  de- 
scribed in  section  1(a); 
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(b)  The  extent  and  adequacy  of  efforts  by 
tbe  Dnited  Statea  to  detect  and  protect 
agatnat  nich  penetratlona: 

(c)  Tbe  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of: 

(1)  Tbe  daaslfleatton  system; 

(2)  Background  investigations  conducted 
for  security  clearances; 

(3)  SystoDS  involving  tbe  issuance  of  such 
clearances: 

<4)  Security  systems; 

(5)  Counterintelligence  investigations; 

(6)  Counterespionage  investigations; 

(7)  Damage  assessments; 

(8)  Relevant  Federal  laws,  executive 
orders,  directives,  and  policies: 

(9)  Investigative,  prosecutorial  and  expul- 
sion policy;  and 

(10)  Treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory. 

(d)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  In  order  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Sic.  4.  Subject  only  to  other  provisions  of 
this  resolutimi.  all  departments,  agencies, 
and  other  components,  and  all  officials  and 
other  employees,  of  the  United  SUtes  Oov- 
emment  are  authorised  and  directed  to: 

(a)  Extend  full  and  complete  cooperation 
to  the  Commission; 

(b)  Render  sucb  assistance  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  request: 

(c)  Provide  such  information  and  testimo- 
ny, whether  at  hearings  or  by  interview  or 
deiwsition.  as  the  Commission  may  request; 

(d)  Provide  access  to  all  records,  writings. 
documents  and  other  materials  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

Sic.  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any 
member  of  the  Commission  when  so  author- 
ised by  the  Commission,  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  information  relating  to  a 
matter  under  Investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  subpoena  may  require  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed  to  produce  such  infor- 
mation at  any  time  before  such  person  is  to 
testify.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quired from  any  place  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place  of  Interview  or  hearing.  A  person  to 
whom  a  subpoena  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tlcm  is  directed  may  for  cause  shown  move 
to  enlarge  or  shorten  the  time  of  attendance 
and  testimony,  or  may  move  to  quash  or 
modify  a  subpoena  for  the  production  of  in- 
formation if  it  is  imreasonable  or  oppres- 
sive. In  the  case  of  a  subpoena  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  deposition  upon  oral  ex- 
amination, the  person  to  be  deposed  may 
make  any  motion  permitted  under  rule  26(c) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(bXl)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  person  under  this 
section,  a  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  person  is  di- 
rected to  appear  or  produce  information,  or 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  person 
is  found,  resides  or  transacts  business,  may 
upon  application  by  the  Attorney  General, 
issue  to  sucb  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  am>ear  before  the  Commission,  or 
before  a  member  of  the  Commission,  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  C^nunission  des- 
ignated by  the  C^ommlssion  for  sucb  pur- 
pose, there  to  give  testimony  or  produce  in- 
fortoation  relating  to  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation, as  required  by  the  subpoena. 
Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  the  court  of  a  contempt 

thereof. 
(2)  The  Commission  is  an  agency  of  the 

United   States   for   the    purpose   of   rule 


81(aX3)  4'  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure.     ^ 

(c)  Process  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
served  !•  a  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  inquired  to  be  served  is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business. 

Sac.  6.  A  court  of  the  United  States  within 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  testimony  of  a 
person  held  in  custody  is  sought  by  the 
Commls^on  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  si|ch  person  is  held  In  custody,  may, 
upon  ai^licatlon  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
issue  a  writ  of  habeat  corpus  ad  tettiflcan- 
dum  requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  pctson  before  the  Commission,  or 
beton  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Sic.  7.  The  Commission  is  an  agency  of 
the  United  States  for  the  ptuDOse  of  part  V 
of  UUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sic.  8.  (a)  Process  and  papers  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  resolution  may  be  served  in 
person,  by  registered  or  certified  mall,  by 
telegrapk.  or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  residence  or  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  of  the  person  required  to  be  served. 
When  strvlce  is  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  or  by  telegraph,  the  return  post  office 
receipt  Or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  shall 
be  proof  of  service.  Otherwise,  the  verified 
return  by  the  individual  making  service,  set- 
ting fortti  the  maimer  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  iof  service. 

(b)  A  Witness  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
resoluti<fi  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  snd 
mUeage  fes  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
deposition  is  taken  and  the  person  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fe«B  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  investigative  activities  of 
the  Conanlsslon  are  civil  or  criminal  law  en- 
forcemettt  activities  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 55la(bK7)  of  UUe  6,  United  SUtes 
Code,  egcept  that  section  552a(cX3)  shaU 
apply  after  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  TlK  Commission  is  a  Oovemment  au- 
thority, and  an  investigation  conducted  by 
Uie  Coounisslon  is  a  law  enforcement  in- 
quiry, fir  the  purposes  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.ac.  3401 
et  seq.X  Any  delay  authorlied  by  court 
order  la  the  notice  required  under  that  Act 
shall  nok  exceed  the  life  of  the  Commission. 
indudiiB  any  extension  thereof.  Notwith- 
standing a  delay  authorised  by  court  order, 
if  the  Gpmmlsalon  elects  to  publicly  disclose 
the  inf  omation  in  hearings  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  g^e  notice  required  tmder  the  Right 
to  Finabdal  Privacy  Act  a  reasonable  time 
in  advance  of  such  disclosure. 

Sic.  10.  Conduct,  which  if  directed  against 
a  United  SUtes  attorney  would  violate  sec- 
tion 111  or  114  of  tiUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  skall,  if  directed  against  a  member  of 
the  Coamiasian  be  subject  to  the  same  pun- 
ishmenfs  as  are  provided  by  such  sections 
for  sucb  conduct. 

Sk.  11.  The  functions  of  the  President 
under  action  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App.  10(d)),  shall 
be  perffermed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioii 

Sk.  12.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  adopt 
rules  sad  procedures  (1)  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceeding; (2)  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
records,  docimients,  information,  and  other 
materials  in  Its  custody  and  of  its  proceed- 
ings; (3b  to  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure 


of  Informatioi^  and  materials  disclosed  to  it 
in  the  course  pf  lU  inquiry:  (4)  to  provide 
the  right  to  counsel  to  all  witnesses  exam- 
ined pursuant  to  subpoena;  and  (S)  to 
accord  the  fuO  protection  of  all  rights  se- 
cured and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unltediutes. 

(b)  No  infomation  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commissifn  shaU  be  disclosed  by  any 
member  or  eniployee  of  the  Commission  to 
any  person  wllo.is  not  a  member  or  employ- 
ee of  the  ConfnJssion,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  C^mmi^sion  and  by  law. 

(c)  The  term  "employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion" means  ^  person  (1)  whose  services 
have  been  ret^lnied  by  the  Commission;  (2) 
who  luu  been  ppedf  ically  designated  by  the 
Commission  as  authorized  to  have  access  to 
information  is  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mission: and  (B)  who  has  agreed  in  writing 
and  under  oath  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Commission,  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  nondisclosure  of  information. 

Sk.  13.  Thie  Ckunmission  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, together  with  its  findings  and  Ite  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  at  Che  earliest  possible  daU.  but 
no  later  than  March  1,  1987.  The  Commis- 
sion may  alsa  suinnlt  such  interim  reports 
as  it  considers!  appropriate.  After  submission 
of  its  final  deport,  the  Commission  shall 
have  three  calendar  months  to  close  its  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  expiration  of  such  three 
calendar  months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sk.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  th^  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1986.  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 


OCEAN  AND  COASTAL  PRO- 
GRAMS OF  THE  NATIONAL 
OCEANIC  AND  ATMOSPHERIC 
ADBONISTRATION 


DANPOR' 


L 

,TH 


AMENDlhlENT  NOS. 
369  AND  370 


Mr.  DOLt  (for  Mr.  Dahporth)  pro- 
posed two  amendments  to  the  bill  (S. 
990)  to  (»niolldate  and  authorize  pro- 
gram suppcirt  and  certain  ocean  and 
coastal  programs  and  functions  of  the 
National  Odeanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  ps  follows: 

No.  369 


On  page  7,  line  11,  insert  "(a)"  immediate- 
ly before  "There",  and  insert  the  following 
immediately  after  line  33: 

(bKl)  Section  1307  of  title  44.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1 1307.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospher- 
ic Administnitlon:  charts,  sale  and  distribu- 
tion j 

"(aKl)  All  aeronautical  and  iwutlcal 
charts,  tide  and  tidal  ciurent  Ubles,  tidal 
current  charts,  coast  pilots,  water  level 
products  andi associated  data  bases  (nautical 
and  aeronautical  producto)  created  or  pub- 
lished by  th<  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  shall  be  sold  at  such 
prices  as  thd  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
establish  annually,  in  accordance  with  the 


provisions  of 
shall  publlst 
nautical  and 
to  the  public 


this  subsection.  The  Secretary 
annually  the  prices  at  which 
aeronautical  products  are  sold 
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"(2)A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  the  prices  of  nautical  and  aero- 
nautical products  may  be  increased  over  a 
period  of  not  less  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  so  as  to  re- 
cover all  costs  attributable  to  daU  base 
management,  compilation,  printing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  such  products.  The  prices  of 
such  products  may  be  maintained  to  recover 
all  such  cosU  thereafter.  At  the  end  of  such 
period  and  every  three  years  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  effect  of  Imposing  or  maintaining  such 
increased  prices,  including  any  impact  on  air 
and  marine  safety. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  prices 
of  nautical  or  aeronautical  products  in  such 
manner  as  Is  necessary  to  avoid  any  adverse 
impact  on  air  and  marine  safety  attributa- 
ble to  the  prices  specified  in  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  establishment  of  any  price  for  a 
nautical  or  aeronautical  product  where,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  furnishing 
of  that  product  to  a  recipient  is  a  reasonable 
exchange  for  voluntary  contribution  of  in- 
formation by  the  recipient  to  a  program  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(b)  Fees  collected  from  the  sale  of  nauti- 
cal or  aeronautical  products  under  this  sec- 
tion and  from  any  licensing  of  such  prod- 
ucts which  is  permitted  under  any  other 
provision  of  law  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
miscellaneous  receipts  fund  of  the  United 
SUtes  Treasury. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  distribute  nautical 
and  aeronautical  products— 

"(1)  without  ctiarge  to  each  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  international  organization  with 
which  the  Secretary  or  a  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  has  an  agreememt  for  ex- 
change of  these  products  without  cost;  and 

"(2)  at  prices  which  the  Secretary  estab- 
lishes, to  the  departments  and  officers  of 
the  United  SUtes  requiring  them  for  offi- 
cial use. 

"(d)  The  fees  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the 
United  SUtes  Government  for  the  costs  of 
creating,  publisliing  or  distributing  aeronau- 
tical and  nautical  products  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
The  collection  of  fees  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  not  alter  or  expand  any  duty 
or  liability  of  the  United  SUtes  under  exist- 
ing law  for  the  performance  of  functions  for 
which  fees  are  collected,  nor  shaU  the  col- 
lection of  fees  constitute  an  express  or  im- 
plied undertaking  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
perform  any  activity  in  a  certain  manner.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  1307  in 
the  analysis  of  chapter  13  of  titie  44,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1307.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration:  charU,  sale 
and  distribution.". 

AmRsimrr  No.  370 

On  page  4,  Insert  the  f  oUowing  immediate- 
ly after  line  4: 

SALAKT,  PAT  AMD  UFLOTH  mBiriTS 

Sk.  105.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  enable  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams at  current  levels  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  accommodate  salary,  pay.  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coiaaTni  on  lum  am  amonsiRATioii 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  annotince  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Thursday,  June  20,  1985.  at  2  pjn.. 
in  S-128,  the  Capitol,  to  deal  with  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  business  cur- 
rently pending  on  its  agenda. 

The  conunittee  will  be  considering 
the  nomination  of  Ralph  E.  Kennic- 
Icell,  Jr..  of  Virginia,  to  be  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  SUtes.  Mr.  Ken- 
nickell  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Public  Printer  on  December  11. 
1984.  during  the  last  recess  of  the  98th 
Congress,  and  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  January  3.  1985.  A 
hearing  was  held  on  this  nomination 
on  June  12, 1985. 

The  committee  also  plans  to  mark 
up  S.  43,  relating  to  the  line-item  veto. 
This  bill  would  provide  that  each  item 
of  any  general  or  qjecial  appropriation 
bill  and  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
making  supplemental,  deficiency,  or 
continuing  appropriation  that  is 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  same  form  shall  be  en- 
rolled as  a  separate  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  presentation  to  the  President. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  measure  on 
Bfay  14  and  20. 1985. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  meeting,   please   contact   Carole 
Blessington  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff  on  224-0278. 
suBcomtmn  on  aovxuiicxmAi.  imcmcT 

AMO  TBI  DUTUCT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Ml.  BCATHIAS.  Idr.  President.  I 
would  lllce  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Ccmunittee  wiU 
hold  a  hearing  on  8. 1017,  a  biU  to  pro- 
vide the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  an  independ- 
ent airport  authority. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, July  10,  1985,  at  9:30  aon.  in 
room  SD-342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Marion  Morris  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4161. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEXT 

comami  on  AoaicuLTnu,  lUTaiTioii,  aks 
pousniT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
between  3  p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  to  contin- 
ue markup  of  S.  616.  the  farm  biU,  and 
related  issues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUSCOmOTTXI  OH  DUCATION,  AITS.  AHD 

RUMARirm 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Hu- 
manities be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, June  19.  in  order  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wtth- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

sucr  oomoTTB  oi  nrmxionrcs 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  19.  1985, 
in  closed  executive  session,  in  order  to 
conduct  a  hearing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMmmi  oi  TBI  JUDiciAaT 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Conunittee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  cm 
Wednesday.  Jime  19,  1985,  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Wayne  E.  Alley,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma. 

James  D.  Todd,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.8. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 

Donald  E.  Walter,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oomoTRs  on  oovBuraiBrxAi.  AiTAias 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  19, 
1985,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  nomination  of  Terance  C.  Golden 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  AdmtoistratioiL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  1985  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  once  again  address  this 
body  in  conjunction  with  the  1985 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  for 
Soviet  Jews.  The  call  to  conscience 
serves  to  remind  ub  and  the  Nation  of 
the  difficulties  that  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  must  endure  in  their  attempts 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  and 
to  settle  in  the  homeland  of  their 
choice.  With  deep  conviction,  I  partici- 
pate in  ttiis  effort  to  assist  Soviet  Jews 
in  achieving  religious  freedom. 

The  number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  is  once  again  dwin- 
dling. Since  the  beginning  of  Jime, 
only  1  family  of  7  has  been  allowed  to 
leave.  This  alarmingly  low  figure  leads 
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one  to  suspect  that  the  Soviets  are 
tightening  emigration  quotas  once 
again.  Among  those  who  remain,  the 
situation  has  worsened.  Soviet  Jews 
fear  that  a  new  wave  of  arrests  and 
harassment  has  begun. 

On  June  11.  members  of  the  KOB 
stormed  and  searched  the  homes  of 
three  Jewish  activists.  Roald  2teli- 
shenok.  Vladimer  Liefshids.  and 
Semion  Borovlnskl.  All  three  were 
taken  into  custody  for  questioning. 
Two  were  later  released,  but  Zeli- 
shenok,  a  computer  scientist  and  a 
Hebrew  teacher,  remains  in  prison. 
During  the  search  of  his  house,  the 
KGB  found  Jewish  literature  and  let- 
ters from  friends  in  the  West.  Based 
upon  his  correspondence  with  the 
West,  the  KOB  placed  Zelishenok 
under  arrest  charging  him  with  slan- 
der of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  incarcer- 
ation of  2Selishenok  marks  the  first 
case  of  the  arrest  of  a  Hebrew  teacher 
in  Leningrad.  In  the  past,  the  KOB 
has  relied  upon  other  means  of  harass- 
ment to  threaten  Jewish  activists.  Zeli- 
shenok. a  refusenik.  was  harassed  pre- 
viously for  his  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  actual  arrest  could 
mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of 
imprisonments  and  official  harass- 
ment for  Jewish  citizens.  Further,  it 
indicates  the  willingness  of  the  State 
to  condone  and  engage  in  anti-Semitic 
activity. 

Those  who  are  not  arrested  face 
such  hardships  as  unemployment,  bla- 
tant discrimination,  and  verbal  and 
physical  abuse  by  gangs  often  linked 
to  the  KOB.  The  refusenik  I  have 
adopted.  Origory  Oeihas,  a  former 
electronics  student  who  has  twice  been 
refused  permission  to  emigrate,  now 
works  as  a  watch  repairman  in  Lenin- 
grad. He  remains  in  poor  health  as  a 
result  of  his  2-year  internment  in  a 
labor  camp.  He  has  been  invited  to 
study  at  Brandels  University,  yet  his 
chances  for  leaving  diminish  as  the 
number  of  Jewish  emigrants  dimin- 
ishes. 

Hope  for  Origory  Oeihas.  Roald  Ze- 
lishenok. and  other  Soviet  Jews  does 
exist.  Their  hope  lies  with  us  and  in 
our  actions  which  show  our  constant 
concern  for  their  rights.  Recently,  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  officials  met 
to  renew  discussion  of  the  human 
rights  principle  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Although  the  conference  ended 
in  deadlock  without  a  final  statement, 
the  conference  did  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant achievement.  The  Soviet  delega- 
tion recoipiized  for  the  first  time  that 
international  concern  for  human 
rights  does  not  unduly  interfere  in 
their  internal  affairs.  Their  willing- 
ness to  discuss  and  debate  human 
rights  issues  breaks  with  their  tradi- 
tional argimient  that  each  country  has 
the  right  to  noninterference  in  its  in- 
ternal affairs  and.  therefore,  need  not 
respond  to  other  nations'  inqiiiries  on 
behidf  of  its  citizens.  The  realization 


that  ba^ic  human  rights  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  nations  represents  a 
great  snride  forward  in  the  ongoing 
monitoifng  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Howef  er,  without  a  concluding  docu- 
ment aiid  any  firm  resolutions,  the 
fate  of  the  Soviet  Jews  remains  uncer- 
tain. I  tirge  Mr.  Gorbachev.  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  commit  himself 
and  his  Government  to  protecting  and 
extendiltg  basic  human  rights  to  all 
Soviet  citizens.  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike. 

Until  (he  Soviet  leaders  express  con- 
cern toi  Soviet  Jews,  the  KGB.  prison 
guards,  t  and  other  Soviet  citizens  will 
feel  free  to  continue  to  discriminate 
against  and  abuse  these  troubled 
people.  But  without  their  commit- 
ment, severe  treatment  of  the  Soviet 
Jews  continues.  Yull  Edelshteln,  a 
Jewish  activist,  was  reportedly  being 
beaten  brutally  in  a  Soviet  prison.  The 
commandant  of  the  prison  has  been 
quoted  as  saying.  "The  beatings  will 
continue  until  all  those  religious  ideas 
are  beaten  out  of  you." 

We  n$ist  not  let  the  Soviet  Jews  be 
beaten  phjrsically  or  spiritually  in 
their  struggle  for  the  freedom  to  prac- 
tice th^  faith.  We  must  continue  to 
implore  Soviet  leaders  to  honor  their 
duty  to  all  Soviet  citizens  by  promot- 
ing and  protecting  their  basic  human 
rights  OK  freedom  of  movement  and  re- 
ligion. I  urge  you.  my  coUeagues.  to  be 
ever  mUidf  ul  of  our  obligation  to  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  continue 
acting  (|n  their  behalf.* 


June  19, 1985 


June  19, 1985 
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OOVEIpfMENT  OF  NICARAGUA 
AND  >  GUERRILLA  INSURREC- 
TION IN  EL  SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  April  18  of  this  year,  the  Army  of 
El  Salvador  captured  a  regional  com- 
mand 9ost  of  the  Central  American 
Workei^  Revolutionary  Party  of  El 
Salvador  [PRTC-ESl.  The  PRTC  is 
one  of  the  five  guerrilla  components 
that  w^rk  together  as  the  Farabundo 
Bfarti  i  National  Liberation  Front 
[FlfLltl.  During  the  fierce  battle,  the 
Salvadoran  Army  captured  Nidla  Diaz, 
a  senior  PRTC  military  commander, 
together  with  a  large  and  valuable 
cache  m^guerrilla  documents  and  code 
books.  [United  States  and  Salvadoran 
of f iclali  are  stiU  sifting  through  much 
of  this  Important  material  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  remains  to  be  translated  and 
evaluated. 

Alreiidy.  however,  several  significant 
dociunfnts  have  come  to  light  and  my 
purpofl^  today  is  to  share  some  of 
these  with  my  colleagues  and  to  draw 
public  jattention  to  them.  Several  of 
these  tlociunents  make  very  clear  what 
some  people— both  inside  as  well  as 
outsidq  of  Congress— still  doubt: 
namel]i.  that  the  Sandinista  Junta  of 
Nicarai  aia  is  actively  supporting  the 
guerrlQas'  destabillzation  of  the  demo- 


cratically elected.  pro-U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador. 

The  Diaz  documents  are  an  intelli- 
gence coup  that  is  sure  to  have  far- 
reaching  implications.  Today.  I  want 
to  release  Just  four  dociunents  from 
this  find.  w|iich  have  been  officially 
translated  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State:  ] 

A  letter  dated  November  9.  1983.  to 
PRTC  leader  Roberto  Roca  from 
"Simon,"  thi  nom  de  guerre  of  Scha- 
f  Ik  Jorge  Handal.  Secretary  General  of 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party. 
Roca  and  ^mdal  are  two  of  the  top 
five  leaders  of  the  FBCLN  military 
command.  Written  in  the  wake  of  the 
successful  U|S.  liberation  of  Grenada, 
when  the  Sandinistas  were  under  pres- 
sure to  save  their  revolution  by  cut- 
ting off  support  for  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  ttte  letter  complains  about 
this  possible  {suspension  of  Nicaraguan 
logistical  stkpport  and  proposes  a 
direct  appeal  to  Fidel  Castro  to  inter- 
vene and  endure  continued  support. 

A  letter  dated  the  following  day.  No- 
vember 10.  I  from  the  entire  FIifLN 
command  to  the  National  Directorate 
of  the  Sandtolsta  government  of  Nica- 
ragua [FSIJ?].  stressing  the  impor- 
tance of  continued  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly to  resist  a  possible  American 
invasion,  a  prospect  that  obsessed 
both  groups  "We  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance thait  we  have  received  from 
you  and  we  hope  that  it  wiU  continue 
because  it  is  essential  in  order  to  rout 
any  forms  of  invasion  on  Central 
American  s^."  It  reiterates  that  the 
Salvadoran  TVOJH  and  the  Nicaraguan 


FSLN  are  "indissolubly  united"  and 
will  "attack!  the  enemy  in  any  place 
without  retard  for  the  territorial 
boundaries  {of  our  countries."  The 
letter  bearsi  a  handwritten  notation 
that  it  waspever  sent,  apparently  be- 
cause the  FMLN  concern  about  a  pos- 
sible cutoff] of  assistance  was  allayed 
before  the  letter  was  delivered. 

That  Nicaktiguan  support  continued 
is  made  clear  by  subsequent  docu- 
ments. A  letter  dated  November  24. 
1983.  from  jthe  FMLN  leadership  to 
the  FSLN  Directorate  shows  plainly 
that  the  two  groups  are  working  close- 
ly together!  once  again:  "We  place 
great  value  on  the  new  measure  of  oiir 
relations  and  in  the  search  for  a 
higher  level  of  coordination  that  will 
multiply  th^  potential  of  our  two  peo- 
ples in  the  historical  struggle  to  defeat 
the  Imperialist  intervention."  It  also 
stresses  the  importance  of  working  to- 
gether to  influence  the  American  elec- 
torate during  the  1984  Presidential 
election  cycle. 

Excerpts  from  a  handwritten  report 
of  a  meeting  held  at  "FMLN  Exteri- 
or." meaning  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
movement'aheadquarters  in  Managua, 
also  show  the  extent  of  cooperation 
between  the  two  revolutionary  organi- 
zations. Thi !  FSLN  representatives  re- 


iterated the  Sandinista  position  that 
borders  would  disappear  in  the  event 
of  a  U.S.  attack  against  Nicaragua  and 
assured  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 
"Tou  have  always  had  our  help  and 
this  will  not  change." 

Mr.  President,  others  of  these  docu- 
ments that  I  have  read  trace  the  mili- 
tary training  histories  of  numerous 
members  of  the  FMLN  guerrilla  forces 
to  Cuba.  Bulgaria,  and  even  Vietnam; 
still  others  refer  to  guerrilla  links  with 
Salvadoran  refugees  camps  in  Hondu- 
ras, to  infiltration  routes  from  Nicara- 
gua via  Hondiu-as  and  from  Guatema- 
la and  Mexico.  There  are  documents 
that  plan  for  FSLN  and  FMLN  forces 
to  be  put  under  a  Joint  command  in 
the  event  of  a  U.S.  invasion. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  in 
my  opinion,  about  the  coordination  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
and  the  guerrilla  insurre<!tion  in  El 
Salvador.  Evidence  of  this  Joint  revolu- 
tionary undertaking  will  continue  to 
pour  in  during  the  coming  months  and 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  present  such 
pieces  of  it  as  will  be  of  general  inter- 
est. I  feel  these  facts  bear  directly  on 
legislative  decisions  before  us  concern- 
ing funding  for  the  freedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  study  these  documents  carefully.  I 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  documents  follow: 

NovmBKR  9, 1983. 

C.  [i.e.  Commandante?]  R.  Rocm:  The  last 
messsces  (from  Hugo  and  Valentin)  clearly 
show  that  the  sandinos  [Sandinistas?]  have 
decided  to  expel  us  and  cut  off  all  logistic 
support  to  us.  I  suspect  that  this  Is  a  conces- 
sion agreed  upon  with  the  imperialists  or 
some  Intermediary.  I  think  we  must  forward 
message  to  Fidel  and  ask  for  a  clarification 
to  know  where  we  stand.  I  propose  that  we 
meet  at  12  hours  (in  my  house);  I  wlU  have  a 
draft  of  that  message. 

[Revolutionary  exhortation] 

SmoH. 

DKPAKTifxiiT  or  SiATB— DnrisioH  or 
Lahouaox  Skhviczs 
[(TranslaUon).  I£  No.  116433-A.  BOd/BP. 
Spanish] 
[Handwritten  entry:  It  was  not  delivered  to 
the  National  Directorate  because  you  were 
late  in  its  presentation  to  the  team  of 
FMLN  representatives  in  Managua] 
E.S.  [El  Salvador?], 

November  10,  1983. 
Distinguished  Members  of  the  National 
Directorate  of  the  FSLN: 
Receive  our  revolutionary  sreetlngs: 
We  have  been  greatly  satisfied  to  learn 
that  the  National  Directorate  Is  taking  seri- 
ous political  and  military  steps  to  defend 
the  Revolution  and  rout  any  aggression.  We 
realize  that  such  steps  imply  major  changes 
In  the  civic  and  institutional  life  of  the  Nica- 
raguan people  and  we  also  imderstand  that 
they  entaU  changes  In  the  operation  of 
FMLN  structures  there.  We  have  counseled 
our  companions  on  the  need  to  imderstand 
these  events  and  their  revolutionary  signifi- 
cance. 

Nonetheless,  on  November  8  we  received 
from  our  representatives  a  report  on  propos- 
als that  DRI  members  presented  In  the 


name  of  the  National  Directorate,  demand- 
ing that  tbey  be  implemented  before  the 
12th.  Inasmuch  as  they  affect  us  directly 
and  we  consider  various  aspects  [not?]  to  be 
adequate,  we  herewith  state  our  poslUon: 

1.  We  repeat  that  we  consider  the  present 
situation  critically  dangerous  for  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  revolution  in  Central 
America,  particularly  in  terms  of  retaining 
power  in  Nicaragua  and  matntAJTiinf  the 
possibility  of  victory  in  El  Salvador.  This  re- 
quires a  thoroughly  objective  evaluation  of 
the  situation  in  order  to  take  the  correct 
steps  in  El  Salvador  and  in  our  dealings  in 
other  Central  American  countries. 

2.  Despite  the  Imminent  imperialist  ag- 
gression, as  Central  American  revolutionar- 
ies we  must  prevent  hasty  politiotl.  military, 
and  diplomatic  moves.  The  situation  calls 
for  greater  unity,  coordination,  and  plan- 
ning in  each  country  and  throughout  the 
region. 

3.  We  repeat  the  importance  that  we 
attach  to  showing  our  peoples  and  the  world 
that  the  FSLN  and  the  FMLN  are  indiaolu- 
bly  united  in  defending  revolutlcnary  con- 
quests and  resolved  to  expand  them,  even 
when  that  means  direct  confrontation  with 
imperialism.  For  that  reason,  before  taking 
steps  that  may  affect  lu  mutually,  we  wish 
to  discuss  matters  flexibly  and  reach  agree- 
ments of  mutual  advantage  and  interest. 

4.  Consequently,  the  National  Director- 
ate's position  as  translated  by  the  DRI  are 
of  grave  concern  to  us  since  they  entail  seri- 
ous consequences  for  the  work  of  the  nCLN 
abroad  and  for  coordination  of  opinions 
with  the  FSLN  on  any  ground. 

5.  We  are  concerned  to  find  ourselves 
again  facing  dedsions  that  affect  us  directly 
although  we  have  not  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  their  formulation.  We  have 
sought  to  believe  that  coercive  tactics  used 
by  DRI  monbers  are  the  result  of  inappro- 
priate managonent  since  we  would  other- 
wise have  to  conclude  that  the  National  Di- 
rectorate made  an  extreme  decision  to  expel 
our  teams  and  structures  and  Nicaraguan 
territory,  a  dedstim  that  would  meet  with 
our  great  dissatisfaction  and  disapprovaL 

6.  As  regards  the  specific  aspects  that 
have  been  mentioned  to  us.  we  have  asked 
our  representatives  to  seek  to  take  steps 
that  are  compatible  with  those  that  you 
have  indicated.  We  call  upon  you  as  broth- 
ers to  give  due  attention  to  the  aaaeHments 
of  our  representatives;  they  have  our  full 
support  and  express  the  position  of  this 
General  Headquarters. 

7.  In  the  name  of  revolutionary  sincerity, 
we  consider  that  the  tenor  of  the  National 
Directorate's  steps,  as  they  were  presented 
to  us.  do  not  cotreipood  to  what  an  invasion 
would  require  of  the  nOJV  in  Nicaragua. 
Therefore,  we  have  concluded  that  they  can 
express  the  interest  of  the  FBUf  in  taking 
steps  that  fully  exhaust  the  possibility  of  a 
political  solution  or  at  least  delay  an  inva- 
sion. We  thou^t  that  this  oould  be  suggest- 
ed t>y  third  parties.  We  consldfr  that  at 
times  such  as  the  present  this  type  of  step 
could  be  counterproductive,  eould  confuse 
aai  peoples  and  cause  speculation  on  con- 
tradictions between  the  mix  and  FSIjN 
that  discourage  solidarity. 

8.  We  consider  that  in  the  event  of  inva- 
sion our  Fronts  must  guarantee  that  lack  of 
logistics  does  not  Impede  the  action  of  the 
FMLN.  since  its  action  is  easentisl  in  order 
to  disperse  and  divert  the  invasion  force.  In 
such  circumstances  new  and  audacious 
forms  of  assistance  are  necessary.  We  appre- 
ciate the  assistance  that  we  have  received 
from  you  and  we  hope  that  it  will  continue 


because  it  is  essential  in  order  to  rout  any 
forms  of  invasion  on  Central  American  soiL 

9.  Finally,  we  repeat  our  interest  in  in- 
creasing  unity  between  the  FMLN  and  the 
FSLN  and  the  decision  that,  should  we  be 
faced  with  an  invasitni  of  Central  American 
lands,  based  on  internationalist  principles, 
we  will  attack  the  enemy  in  any  place  with- 
out regard  for  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
our  countries. 

United  in  combat!  Onward  to  the  final  vic- 
tory! 

Revolution  or  death!  Victory  will  be  ours! 
OnnauL  HxAMiDAxms  or  thx  muf. 
Comandante  ScBAnx 

JoatS  HAIRkAL. 

Comandante  JoAOum 

VnXALOBOS. 

Comandante  RoBixTo 

Roca. 
Comandante  LcoKKL 

OoazALSs. 
Comandante  Fixmah 

Cuwrucuos. 

ElSalvaook, 
November  24.  1983. 

Comrades  of  the  National  Directorate  of 
the  FSLN: 

Fraternal  and  revoluticmary  greetings! 

We  have  recently  received  from  the  FSUf 
Commission  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  report  on 
new  diplomatic  demarches  you  are  carrying 
out. 

Oiu-  evaluation  is  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  in  agreonent  in  that  the  elector- 
al period  in  the  United  States  is  the  appro- 
priate moment  to  influence  the  American 
electorate.  The  Sandinista  Popular  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Salvadorean  Revolutionary 
Movement  are  the  most  sensitive  points  in 
Central  America  and  they  could  bog  down 
the  present  Reagan  Administration. 

That  is  why  we  support  the  current  diplo- 
matic initiatives  of  the  FSLN  to  gain  time, 
to  help  Reagan's  opposition  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  internationally  isolate  bis  ag- 
gressive plan  towards  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador. 

2.  We  consider  that  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Socialist  Camp,  the  National  liberation 
Movements,  and  all  the  Progressive  FiHces 
constitute  the  guaranty  of  the  defeat  of  the 
wannongering  and  aggressive  policy  of 
Reagan. 

3.  It  is  also  necessary  to  establish  as  a 
principle  that  the  determining  factor  for 
our  liberation  process,  as  well  as  for  the  de- 
fense of  Nicaragua,  is  the  internal  consoli- 
dation of  the  Sandinista  Popular  Revolu- 
tion. That  is  why  all  the  measures  you  are 
taking  to  Incorporate  all  the  people  to  the 
task  of  defense  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  S3*S  are  crucially  important.  The  rea- 
soning you  are  applying  which  affirms  that 
the  defeat  of  the  imperialistic  aggression  is 
only  possible  through  a  true  people's  war  is 
correct. 

At  this  time,  the  highest  priority  for  the 
FSLN  is  to  continue  and  aggravate  the 
wearing  away  of  the  enemy  forces  which  in 
turn  will  allow  us  to  enter  that  situation 
with  our  political  and  military  forces  better 
developed  and  consolidated,  and  with  a 
larger  capacity  to  bog  down  the  aggression 
if  it  were  to  happen. 

4.  In  view  of  the  above,  we  consider  that 
coordination  and  cooperation  between  us  is 
of  the  highest  priority,  although  this  does 
not  imply  that  measures  taken  have  to  be 
identical  in  both  situations,  but  rather  that 
they  should  be  combined  dlalectically  to 
pennit  us  to  move  forward. 
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In  our  own  caae  at  this  time,  given  the 
non-negotlatlng  positlm  of  the  ImperUUsts 
and  the  dominant  national  claases.  the  dla- 
locue  does  not  i>lay  an  Important  role  In  our 
diplomatic  battles,  but  rather  the  efforts  to 
muster  International  pressure  to  stop  CON- 
DEX^A's  and  the  VA  Intervention  and  to 
build  a  large  movemoit  of  solidarity  to- 
wards our  strxiggle. 

5.  We  also  consider  that,  given  the  level  of 
our  confrontation  with  imperialism  and  the 
puppet  forces,  our  process  requires  a  much 
higher  level  of  logistic  assistance.  We  be- 
lieve that  present  circumstances  are  favor- 
able to  take  daring  steps  in  this  direction. 

Finally,  we  place  great  value  on  the  new 
measure  of  our  relations  and  in  the  search 
for  a  higher  level  of  coordination  that  will 
multiply  the  potential  of  our  two  peoples  In 
the  historical  struggle  to  defeat  the  imperi- 
alist intervention. 

Comrades  of  the  National  Directorate,  we 
are  sure  of  the  success  of  your  work  in  de- 
fense of  the  Revolution. 

United  to  Fisht  Revolution  or  Death: 

Until  the  final  victory!!!  We  shaU  win!!! 
FMLN  OamiAL  HKAoquAKTiits. 
Cmml  Shatik  Jokgx 

Hamdal, 
Ciom.  JoAQunr 

ViLLALOBOS, 

Cmdx.  Robsbto  Roca, 

CltlMU  iMOmEL  OOHZAUS. 

EZCBKPTS  niOlf  HAHSWaiTTXN  RXPORT  FKOM 
FMLN 

(Exterior)  CNote:  "Exterior"  means  from 
the  FBCLN  headquarters  in  Managua  ] 

If  acsreasion  begins  against  Nicaragua, 
borders  will  disappear.  You  have  always  had 
our  help  and  this  will  not  change.  Danger 
that  VJ8.  today  has  the  most  aggressive  and 
interventionist  tendencies  of  any  recent  ad- 
ministrations. The  high  point  of  this  was  di- 
rected at  Orenada  and  Central  America. 

The  main  VJS.  objectives  (after  oiu*  defeat 
in  Orenada)  are  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and 
Cuba. 

Any  action  against  El  Salvador  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  paralyzing  action  against 
Nlcaragua.9 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  AIDS  IN  EF- 
FORTS TO  LOCATE  MISSING 
CHILDREN 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  children's 
caucnu,  and  a  proponent  of  missing 
children's  legislation,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Montana-Dakota  Utilities 
[MDUl  Resources  Group.  Inc.,  for  its 
participation  in  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation's National  Child  Watch  Cam- 
paign. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
the  June  14.  1985,  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Warren  Dotseth.  MDU's  vice 
president  for  public  affairs. 

The  letter  f  oUows: 

MDU  Rksouiicis  Oroxtp,  Inc., 
Bismarck.  ND,  June  14.  J9SS. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Abohor, 

U.S.   Senate,   Hart  Buildino,    WathiTigton, 
DC. 

DxAR  Jim:  We  have  noted  your  keen  inter- 
est In  the  efforts  to  locate  missing  children. 
We  share  that  deep  concern  and  want  you 
to  know  of  the  efforts  being  taken  by  MDU 
Resources  Oroup,  Inc.  throtigh  our  distribu- 
tion division.  Montana-Dakota  Utilities  Co. 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Oas  Asso- 
ciation task  force  that  first  studied  the  pro- 


pose to  participate  in  a  missing  children 
ramtialgn.  MDU  Resources  was  an  early 
sup0orter  of  the  gas  industry's  National 
Chilitwatch  Campaign. 

Wf  are  working  on  our  third  month  of 
prodding  pictures  and  vital  Information 
condeming  missing  children  as  a  part  of  our 
moqthly  mailings  to  gas  and  electric  cus- 
tomers.   

Wc  have  attached  a  copy  of  "FYI,"  our 
monthly  publication  which  we  believe  has 
always  had  high  readership  and  will  very 
llke^  have  even  higher  readership  as  this 
campaign  progresses. 

Tae  company  mails  over  300,000  bills  per 
moo^  to  customers  in  our  service  area  in 
248  commtmlties. 

In{  addition  to  the  bill  enclosure,  a  large 
quantity  of  posters  showing  the  same  infor- 
mation are  distributed  to  hundreds  of  pri- 
vates bulletin  boards  In  our  area. 

We  are  very  pleased  with  the  coverage  we 
hava  been  able  to  achieve  in  such  a  short 
tima.  Our  greatest  satisfaction  will  come, 
however,  when  one  of  our  customers 
thrdugh  our  program  and  their  sense  of 
awateness  is  able  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of 
a  mIMng  youngster. 

W%  consider  this  program  to  be  an  impor- 
tant;  community  relations  function  in  which 
Jor  business  can  become  directly  in- 
sincerely, 

WARKKII  DOTSKTB, 

Vice  Pretident.  Public  Affair*. 
ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
lonal  Child  Watch  Campaign  dem- 
Irates  the  valuable  role  the  private 
sector  can  play  in  our  search  for  miss- 
ing children.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
program  will  also  serve  to  alert  par- 
ent* to  the  potential  for  child  exploi- 
tation and  abduction,  so  they  might 
take  appropriate  precautions.* 


Jutie  19,  1985 
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HE^INKI  ACCORDS  NEED 

ACTIVE  SUPPORT  OF  UNTTED 
STATES  AND  SOVIET  LAWYERS 
TO  WORK 

•  1^.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  I  coUeagues  an  excellent  Op.  Ed. 
piece  that  appeared  In  the  June  18  edi- 
tioi)  of  the  Wall  Street  Jotunal.  The 
article  was  titled  "Lawyer's  Detente: 
Sweeping  Soviet  Human  Rights 
Asifle."  and  was  authored  by  an  attor- 
ney from  Santa  Monica,  CA,  William 
Pearl.  The  point  of  the  article  is  that 
srica's  legal  community,  In  the  In- 
of  achieving  superficial  goodwill 
their  Soviet  counterparts,  has 
ipped  the  bounds  of  decency  by 
certain  agreements  with  the 
lets  which  make  a  mockery  of  the 
^ciples  of  rule  of  law.  decency,  and 
^ce.  As  an  attorney,  as  a  member  of 
Helsinki  Commission  and.  as  a 
itor  who  has  visited  the  Soviet 
Un|on  twice,  it  incenses  me  that  the 
irlcan  Bar  Association  can  be 
so  badly  and  be  so  callous  to  the 
state  of  affairs  within  the 
let  Union, 
lat  incensed  Mr.  Pearl  was  the 
trelitment  accorded  a  Soviet  delega- 
tion of  lawyers  which  included  a  Prof. 
Samuel  Zivs  who  also  happens  to  be 


the  first  Vice  chairman  of  the  "Anti-Zi- 
onist Co|nmlttee  of  the  Soviet  Public." 
The  delevation  met  with  the  leaders  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  prior  to  signing  an  agreement 
"to  encourage  cooperation  in  areas  of 
mutual  { professional  interest"  and 
"guided  by  mutual  respect."  Mr.  Pearl 
gives  nomerous  examples  of  Zivs' 
thinking!  including  such  thoughts  as: 
"psychlajtric  hospitals  are  not  used  to 
punish  folltical  and  religious  prison- 
ers"; "reports  of  starvation  in  the 
Gulag  Archipelago  arose  because  Am- 
nesty International  was  seeking  to  dis- 
tort thel  true  state  of  affairs";  and 
"Every  Prisoner  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  liar."  A  wonderful 
person  tf  respect! 

I  wouli  hope  that  the  ABA  would  re- 
consider] the  attitude  it  takes  toward 
Soviet  lafwyers— at  least  toward  delega- 
tions that  include  the  likes  of  Prof. 
Zivs.  As  Pearl  comments,  "Zivs  and  his 
coUeagu^  are  the  mechanics  for  the 
Politburo's  counterfeit  Justice  system. 
Consortfcig  with  such  people  does  not 
enhance]  the  stature  of  the  U.S.  legal 
profession  or  advance  the  cause  of 
peace."  i 

What  ihe  Soviet  Union  understands 
is  actloii  I  would  hope  that  the  ABA 
would  terminate  its  "mutually  respect- 
ful agr^ment"  until  such  time  as 
their  Soviet  counterparts  begin  to  evi- 
dence so^e  respect  for  the  rule  of  law. 
One  exalnple  of  action  the  Association 
of  Soviet  Lawyers  could  take  would  be 
for  them  to  call  upon  their  govern- 
ment to  end  its  breaches  of  the  Helsin- 
ki seconds.  Until  they  begin  to  take 
such  actions,  the  existence  of  agree- 
ments siich  as  I've  mentioned  merely 
legitimises  lawlessness  camouflaged  as 
law.       1 

The  ABA  fancies  itself  as  a  bastion 
for  the  promulgation  for  Justice.  They 
will  soon  be  holding  their  annual  con- 
vention I  in  Washington,  DC,  and  I 
hope  that  at  some  time  during  the 
week  they  are  here  they  will  reconsid- 
er colli«Uon  with  representatives  of 
Soviet  Jiustlce  like  Prof.  2Slvs.  Rather 
than  meaningless  resolutions,  I  chal- 
lenge thjem  to  act  boldly  and  to  termi- 
nate th^  agreements  with  the  Soviets 
until  such  time  as  actions  on  their 
part  Justify  respect  in  mutual  dealings. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Pearl's  article  be  in- 
cluded in  the  CoHGRXssioif  AL  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Lawtbk'4  Djimis.  Swaspmc  Sovnr  HmcAM 
Rights  Asn>i 

(By  Bill  Pearl) 
Not  loiig  ago  a  prominent  Soviet  lawyer 
wrote  a  i  book  denouncing  supporters  of 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  ex- 
plained tliat  Andrei  Sakharov,  the  only  Rus- 
sian ever  to  win  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  was 
"a  calumniator  and  Instigator"  who  assists 
"the  opponents  of  peace"  and  whose  "ac- 
tions dlsi  lay  a  dangerous  intention  to  tram- 
ple" the  1  lelslnkl  himian-rlghts  accords.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Sakharov  was  given  a  criminal 
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sentence  without  a  trial  showed  "leniency" 
and  was  "in  full  conformity  with  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  supreme  government  body  and 
the  legal  norms." 

Thus  wrote  Prof.  Samuel  2<ivs.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Soviet  Lawyers. 
Recently.  Mr.  Zivs  was  received  in  the  VS. 
by  officials  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. As  part  of  a  six-man  Soviet  delegation, 
he  met  the  ABA's  president  and  board  of 
governors.  Someone  even  arranged  a  meet- 
ing with  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  at  the 
Supreme  Coiut.  That  same  day,  the  ABA 
signed  an  agreement  with  Prof.  Zivs's  orga- 
nization to  encourage  cooperation  in  "areas 
of  mutual  professional  interest."  an  agree- 
ment "guided  by  mutual  respect." 

Treating  Prof.  Zivs  and  his  coUeagues 
with  "respect"  speaks  volumes  about  one's 
own  respect  for  Justice.  Consider  Prof.  Zivs's 
book,  which  explains  various  aspects  of 
Soviet  law: 

Psychiatric  hospitals  are  not  used  to 
punish  political  and  religious  prisoners:  it's 
Just  that  "similar  behavior  may  be  assessed 
differently  in  different  soclo-cultural  condi- 
tions." This  is  analogous  to  "the  case  of  can- 
nibalism. What  we  perceive  as  an  anomaly  is 
known  to  be  regarded  as  normal  in  other 
cultural  contexts.  .  .  ."  Those  who  sign  ap- 
peals against  punitive  medicine  in  the 
Soviet  Union  are  "soft-hearted  Philistines." 
Reports  of  starvation  in  the  Oulag  Archi- 
pelago arose  because  "Amnesty  Internation- 
al, seeking  to  distort  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs, compares  the  adulterated  'data'  on  the 
calorie  intake  ...  to  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. .  .  ."  Prisoners  actually  "obtain  addi- 
tional calories  from  supplementary  sources 
such  as  the  food  they  buy  with  their  own 
money  in  food  stores  or  stalls  in  the  correc- 
tive labor  Instituation.  .  .  ." 

Every  prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  liar.  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  Yuri 
Orlov,  Anatoly  Koryagln.  all  of  them.  Each 
one  got  exactly  what  he  deserved.  And  as 
for  Mr.  Sakharov,  the  "meastues  exerted  on 
him  were  gracious." 

Prof.  Zivs  and  his  coUeagues  are  the  me- 
chanics for  the  Poliburo's  counterfeit  Jus- 
tice system.  Consorting  with  such  people 
does  not  enhance  the  stature  of  the  U.S. 
legal  profession  or  advance  the  cause  of 
peace. 

ABA  President  John  Shepherd  says  law- 
yers have  a  duty  to  help  achieve  world 
peace  by  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law. 
He's  right,  but  that  doesn't  mean  legitimiz- 
ing lawlessness  camouflaged  as  law. 

If  this  were  1938,  would  the  ABA  sign  a 
mutually  respectful  agreement  with  lawyers 
from  Nazi  Germany,  who  applauded  the 
Nuremberg  Laws  and  the  Oestapo?  Would 
this  contribute  to  world  peace?  (For  the 
record.  Prof.  Zivs  also  serves  as  first  vice 
chairman  of  the  "Anti-Zionist  Committee  of 
the  Soviet  PubUc") 

How  many  ABA  members  would  want 
their  organization  to  help  Improve  relations 
with  the  South  African  government?  Is  the 
Soviet  government  less  repressive?  More 
representative? 

Fortunately,  there's  a  better  approach.  In 
1975,  the  Soviet  Union  signed  the  Helsinki 
Accords,  promising  to  "respect  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freeedoms,  includ- 
ing the  freedom  of  thought";  to  "promote 
and  encourage  the  effective  exercise  of  civU 
[and]  poUtical"  rights:  and  to  conform  to 
promises  of  the  right  to  "seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas  through  any 
media  and  regardless  of  frontiers."  If  these 
promises  were  observed  they  would  be  one 


of  history's  greatest  conflict-resolution 
mechanisms.  And.  of  course,  they  would 
make  the  ABA's  agreement  superfluous. 

Some  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  are 
trying  to  hold  their  government  to  Its  prom- 
ises; others  are  part  of  the  legal  apparatus 
that  breaks  those  promises.  The  former  pro- 
mote trust  and  peace;  the  latter  Justify 
state-impoaed  barriers  and  the  status  quo. 
With  whom  should  American  lawyers  align 
themselves? 

Thie  ABA  has  adopted  policies  and  resolu- 
tions on  the  rule  of  law,  but  the  PoUtburo 
knows  when  actions  put  the  Ue  to  words.  To 
demonstrate  a  real  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law,  and  thus  to  peace,  the  ABA  should 
terminate  its  mutually  ren>eetf  ul  agreement 
untU  the  Association  of  Soviet  Lawyers  calls 
on  its  government  to  end  its  breaches  of  the 
HeUnkl  Accords. 

It's  also  time  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  invoke  the  Helsinki  proviso,  a  law 
that  empowers  the  secretary  of  state  to 
deny  Communist  Party  apparatchiks  auto- 
matic clearance  to  visit  the  U.8.  whUe  the 
Soviets  violate  the  Helsinki  Accords.  The 
State  Department  should  make  it  clear  that 
on  that  basis,  no  member  of  the  Soviet 
party  apparatus  wiU  receive  a  visa  untU  the 
Sakharovs  arrive  In  the  West. 

Andrei  Sakharov  helped  invent  the  Soviet 
hydrogen  bcnnb.  He  warned  us  to  treat  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  Accords  as  a 
matter  of  our  security.  Sending  peace  activ- 
ists to  "psychiatric  hospitals"  makes  aU  of 
us  less  safe;  in  the  nuclear  age.  sUendng 
voices  of  moderation  is  not  an  "internal 
affair."  Mr.  Sakharov,  a  non-lawyer,  risked 
his  life  to  defend  the  rule  of  law;  instead  of 
legitimizing  the  traveling  salesmen  for  his 
tormentors,  U.8.  laywers  should  embrace  his 
understanding  of  the  rule  of  law  and  peace: 

"As  long  as  a  country  has  no  civU  Uberty  . 
.  .  there  exists  no  effective  body  of  pubUc 
opinion  to  control  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ment and  its  functionaries.  Such  a  situation 
is  not  Just  a  misfortune  for  dtiaens  unpro- 
tected against  tyranny  and  lawlessness;  It  Is 
a  menace  to  International  security.  .  .  . 
CTlhe  words  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  ['In- 
justice anywhere  is  a  threat  to  Justice  every- 
where'] best  express  my  thesis. . . .  The  fate 
of  each  of  us  and  aU  of  us  is  at  stake." 

No  credible  source  has  seen  the  Sakharovs 
aUve  since  February.  The  State  Department 
has  never  invoked  the  Helsinki  proviso.  The 
ABA  Is  entitled  to  terminate  Its  mutuaUy  re- 
spectful agreement  on  three  months' 
notice.* 


REALIZING  PRODUCTIVE 
POTENTIAL— II 
•  lit.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  continue  addressing  the 
problem  of  revitalizing  American  in- 
dustry. As  I  noted  yesterday,  the 
United  States  is  trading  in  a  rapidly 
changing  world.  Innovative  technology 
and  fluctuating  exchange  rates  have 
created  a  different  trading  environ- 
ment. Unfair  trade  practices  such  as 
government  subsidies,  dumping,  and 
nontariff  trade  barriers  have  served  to 
undermine  the  American  economic  po- 
sition. This,  combined  with  the  lack  of 
an  aggressive,  comprehensive  trade 
policy,  has  led  to  the  deindustrializa- 
tion  of  America. 

Yesterday  I  also  began  to  examine 
one  step  toward  remedying  our  trade 
and  investment  problems:  The  intro- 


duction of  more  efficient,  more  pro- 
ductive technologies  into  the  Ameri- 
can industrial  machine.  This  solution, 
however,  is  not  without  its  weaknesses. 
Technology,  in  the  sense  that  it  trans- 
fers productive  functions,  may  tend  to 
displace  workers.  While  this  may  be 
inevitable,  it  poses  nonetheless  an- 
other problem  that  must  be  addressed. 
To  this  end.  I  would  like  to  draw  my 
colleague's  attention  to  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.,  a  guest 
scholar  at  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  a  former  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Industry  has  tended  to  react  to  the 
loss  of  Jobs  by  protecting  the  market — 
an  action  which  by  itself  does  not  im- 
prove productivity  and  cxa  distort  the 
market.  While  import  restraining  ac- 
tions are  often  Justified,  particularly 
in  cases  of  unfair  trade  practices  by 
our  competitors,  we  must  also  face  the 
fact  that  change  is  an  inevitable  com- 
ponent of  any  healthy  economy.  Over 
time  some  industries  will  lost  their 
competitive  advantage  and  will  have  to 
adjust.  Such  adjustment  can  mean 
taking  steps— such  as  those  I  discussed 
yesterday— that  improve  productivity. 
It  can  also  mean  reducing  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Industry  and  acknowledg- 
ing, however  painful  that  might  be, 
that  comparative  advantage  has  shift- 
ed elsewhere.  Mr.  Lovell's  article,  enti- 
tled "An  Antidote  for  Protectionism," 
discusses  microeconomlc  manpower 
polices  as  an  alternative  to  raising 
trade  barriers,  although  this  proposal 
clearly  could  be  part  of  an  overall  ad- 
justment plan  for  a  sector  that  In- 
cludes import  restraints  as  well.  In  the 
past,  such  policies  have  received  little 
attention  for  three  reasons.  First, 
manpower  programs  have  been  held 
back  by  skepticism.  Second,  such  poli- 
cies have  traditionally  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  private  sector,  and  the 
tendency  has  been  for  legislators  to 
avoid  a  commitment  of  public  funds. 
Third,  worker  retraining  is  expected  to 
be  expensive,  straining  an  already  lim- 
ited budget. 

In  addition,  Mr.  LoveU  notes  that  to 
date,  no  comprehensive  bill  which 
deals  with  the  needs  of  displaced 
workers  has  been  introduced.  He  goes 
on  to  describe  a  complete  program,  in- 
cluding eligibility  criteria,  program 
content,  and  costs.  Tet  what  strikes 
me  as  most  promising  about  Mr.  Lo- 
veils'  approach  is  his  idea  of  manpow- 
er retraining  as  an  alternative  to  pro- 
tectionism. Today,  the  United  States 
faces  the  very  real  problem  of  deindus- 
trialization  and  the  transformation  of 
the  American  economy.  The  failure  of 
the  Government  to  act  aggressively  to 
address  these  problems  has  given  in- 
dustry no  place  to  go  but  the  Congress 
and  little  to  ask  for  but  protection.  On 
the  other  hand,  microeconomlc  man- 
power policies  are  constructive,  en- 
hancing the  sldlls  of  displaced  workers 
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and  increasing  their  maricetabillty. 
For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Lovell's 
article  deserves  some  thought  and 
scrutiny.  I  therefore  ask  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 

Ah  Ajiiiduu  pok  PKoracnoinsM 
(By  Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr.) 

The  United  States  Is  fsdng  the  most 
fiercely  competitive  intematioiua  business 
climate  in  the  postwar  period.  While  no 
nation  has  greater  potential  to  thrive  in  this 
environment,  in  Industry  After  industry  we 
appear  to  be  succumbing  to  the  sirens  of 
protectionism.  Ihis  is  a  mistake  not  only  in 
economic  tenns.  but  in  human  terms.  The 
safeguarding  of  some  JolM  costs  us  others- 
including  thoae  that  could  have  been  cre- 
ated in  the  absence  of  protectionism.  Even 
the  ostensibly  protected  positions  remain  in 
Jeopardy,  because  their  continuation  re- 
quires that  the  public  be  willing  to  incur 
higher  prices  and  to  suffer  Job  losses  else- 
where in  the  economy. 

Microeconomic  manpower  policies,  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  burdens  of  transition 
for  worlcers  adversely  affected  by  changing 
marltet  forces,  would  be  substantially  more 
cost-effective,  more  positive  in  their  impact 
on  employment,  and  arguably  more  bimuine 
than  the  protected  protection  of  uncompeti- 
tive industries.  Yet,  for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plored belcw,  this  alternative  has  by  and 
large  been  shunned. 

The  United  States  has  taken  only  the 
most  tentative  steps  toward  creating  an  ef- 
fective displaced  worker  program.  While  we 
have  accepted  the  costs  of  $5  to  $8  billion  a 
year  associated  with  Japan's  "volimtary" 
auto  quotas,  we  have  aUocated  only  $200 
million  to  TlUe  in  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act,  the  nation's  chief  manpower 
policy  response  in  recent  years  to  worker 
displacement.  We  need  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive public  and  private  effort  in  place  to 
address  the  training  Job  search,  and  income 
support  needs  of  people  dislocated  by  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  competition.  Until  we  do,  it  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  to  argue  that  the 
nation  can  abjure  protectionism  and  still  be 
responsive  to  the  human  concerns  of  dis- 
placed workers. 

The  administration  and  Congress  should 
work  together  now  to  estalillsh  a  full- 
fledged  displaced  worker  program.  Such  a 
program  would  further  our  commitment  to 
being  at  once  a  competitive  and  a  compas- 
sionate society,  one  that  recognizes  the  need 
for  Iwth  higher  productivity  and  the  social- 
ization of  the  burdens  of  change.  This  paper 
will  propose,  for  review  and  debate,  a  set  of 
initiatives  designed  to  serve  these  ends. 

SKKPnCISM 

One  of  the  most  significant  obstacles  to 
the  building  of  an  effective  program  to  aid 
displaced  workers  has  been  an  abiding  skep- 
ticism about  the  effectiveness  of  targeted 
manpower  policies.  We  have  been  persuaded 
not  only  that  past  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
but  that  future  efforts  are  doomed  in  fail- 
ure as  well.  In  fact,  many  of  the  programs 
typically  cited— the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act,  for  example— were 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged,  not  the  dis- 
placed; we  should  not  draw  from  the  per- 
ceived track  records  of  these  initiatives  con- 
clusions so  broad  that  they  block  initiatives 
aimed  at  a  different  population. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  over  the  years 
some  programs  targeted  at  displaced  work- 
ers.   The    Trade    Adjustment    Assistance 


(TAAI  Act,  for  example,  was  designed  to 
mitigfte  the  Impact  of  trade  dedaloas  on 
employment:  labor  supported  the  reduction 
of  tr^de  barriers  in  exchange  for  this  legla- 
latioii  TAA  has  since  been  Judged  by  many 
to  be  Inadequate  to  the  task  set  for  it.  partly 
becai^  of  its  focus  on  income  support 
rathet  than  the  fadlitatlcm  of  Job  transi- 
tions. The  Act  is  a  reminder  in  any  case  of 
the  ^lllngnw  of  organised  labor  to  sup- 
port pnxompetition  measures  when  ques- 
tions of  employment  security  are  also  ad- 
dressed. 

The  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  often 
dted  as  an  example  of  ineffectual  manpow- 
er programs.  The  organization  has  received 
inadef  uate  support  and  attention  from  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  and  it 
has  suffered  from  the  neglect  Moreover, 
the  missions  it  has  been  ^ven  by  Congress 
are  iiitemally  Incorisistent.  The  perform- 
ance 0f  the  Service  can  be  given  only  pass- 
ing grades— at  a  time  when  a  superior  labor 
exchs^ige  effort  is  badly  needed. 

■nUfem  of  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA)  is  a  source  of  some  encourage- 
ment, in  that  it  reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
probltms  of  displr^ced  woiitera.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  Is  more  an  acknowledgement  of  these 
diffictlties  than  a  remedy  of  them.  Since  it 
is  pait  of  the  same  legislation  as  the  re- 
placeAient  for  CETA— Title  II  of  the  Act- 
there  Is  at  least  some  risk  that  it  will  draw 
funding  away  from  activities  intended  to 
serve  pie  disadvantaged. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  public  assist- 
ance to  displaced  workers  comes  from  and 
through  the  unemplojrment  insurance 
systeiti.  which  has  made  benefits  available 
to  moit  such  workers  for  periods  ranging  up 
to  52  Weelcs  in  recessionary  periods.  There  is 
evldeilce  that  in  some  <»«*»»"■««  this  pro- 
gram Is  counterproductive,  discouraging  ac- 
ceptaace  of  new  employment  until  benefits 
are  eshausted.  It  is  also  the  case  that  most 
states  still  refuse  to  provide  benefits  to  un- 
employed people  engaged  in  training  that 
has  m>t  been  "approved."  a  policy  that  is 
hardly  conducive  to  the  upgrading  of  sidlls. 

Some  of  the  skepticism  alwut  manpower 
policies  is  grounded  in  studies  made  of  the 
manpower  training  programs  of  the  liMOs 
and  of  the  CETA  experience  in  the  19708— 
studia  that  cast  some  doubt  on  the  impact 
of  training  on  employment.  Even  if  these 
studlai  are  taken  as  gospel— and.  for  meth- 
odological reasons,  they  should  not  be— we 
shouM  remember  that  they  pertain  to  cer- 
tain tirpes  of  training  for  certain  categories 
of  workers;  it  is  neither  sensible  nor  respon- 
sible to  reason  from  their  findings  to  a  con- 
clusian  about  the  efficacy  of  training  in  gen- 
eral. And  we  should  recall  that  our  entire 
educa  Uonal  system  is  testimony  to  our  faith 
in  tb<  value— financial  as  well  as  intellectu- 
al—in|  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  skills. 

THX  HOLE  or  TBX  FRIVATX  BKCTOX 

Another  Impediment  to  the  emergence  of 
an  effective  program  for  displaced  workers 
is  th^  belief  held  by  many  that  training  is 
and  ought  to  be  the  province  of  the  private 
sector.  No  one  can  seriously  question  the 
propvltlon  that  the  efforts  of  business  have 
been  of  central  importance  in  the  education 
and  development  of  the  American  work 
force.  The  American  Society  for  Training 
and  Development  estimates  that  corpora- 
tions spend  $20  billion  a  year  on  in-house 
training,  and  it  Is  dear  that  more  and  more 
firms  are  recognizing  that  it  is  not  In  their 
long-term  interest  to  treat  direct  labor  as  a 
short  term  variable  cost. 
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However  J  even  if  every  company  were  to 
adopt  hiring,  training,  and  relocation  poli- 
cies design  !d  to  maxim  lir  the  employment 
security  of  its  workers,  these  initiatives 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
changes  in;  the  nature  and  supply  of  labor 
that  are  b^lng  generated  by  the  ever-shift- 
ing pattenis  of  domestic  and  international 
competltloa.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that 
even  with  the  best  of  intentions,  the  amMrel 
indus^  is  {not  going  to  l>e  able  to  meet  for- 
eign competition  without  protection  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  its  work  force  at 
present  levels.  Major  public  efforts  are 
needed  to  supplement  prlvate^ector  pro- 

to  sorlallze  the  costs  of  change, 
irs  of  competition  make  it  im- 

an  individual  industry— such  as 
itos  or  steel— to  provide  Jobs  for 

iricers  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
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ess  Roundtable  made  Just  this 
recent  statement  on  VA.  com- 
and  economic  policy.  "Both  the 
ivate  sectors."  the  Roundtable 
the  responsibility  for  alleviating 
al  and  economic  costs  of 
worker  displacement."  The  Roundtable's 
report  recofnmended  a  strong  private-sector 
effort  and]  a  complementary  new  govern- 
ment promm.  This  commitment  from  the 
business  ctamnunlty  comes  at  a  time  when 
important  segments  of  the  labor  movement, 
concerned  'pJooxit  employment  sectulty  for 
their  members,  have  moved  sharply  in  the 
direction  or  protecUoniam:  it  is  clear  that 
absent  an  effective  program  of  aid  to  dis- 
placed worken.  our  ability  to  be  competitive 
in  world  msricets.  and  thereby  to  create  new 
Jobs,  will  continue  to  be  constrained  by  the 
desire  to  safeguard  the  economic  well-being 
of  ciurent  workers. 

^UDOKTAKT  CON 8TRAIHT8 

Not  only  jskeptlcism  about  our  experience 
with  manpower  programs  and  a  preference 
for  prlvateisector  initiatives,  but  also  budg- 
etary concerns,  stand  in  the  way  of  compre- 
hensive help  for  displaced  workers.  While 
the  launching  of  a  new  manpower  program 
for  displaced  workers— at  a  cost  of  13  to  14 
billion— is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  tariffs  and 
quotas  with  much  higher  price  tags,  there  is 
underatanciably  a  great  reluctance  in  both 
the  administration  and  the  Congress  to  add 
to  federal  mending,  and  the  federal  deficit, 
at  this  time.  And,  It  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, a  n«w  manpower  program  would  not 
automatically  eliminate  existing  trade  bar- 
riers, but  would  only  provide  a  rationale  for 
future  adjustments. 

However,  the  creation  of  such  a  program 
need  not  gggravate  the  budgetary  imbal- 
ance. The  Business  Roundtable,  which  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  those  urgtaig  that 
the  federal'  deficit  be  redxiced.  suggests  con- 
sideration of  a  new  payroll  tax  to  provide 
funds  for  tlie  displaced  worker  initiatives  it 
recommeno.  The  concept  of  a  new  tax  to 
pay  for  a  new  manpower  program  is  consist- 
ent with  both  its  fiscal  and  human  resources 
recommendations. 

I       USSORS  UAXmD 

The  adSilnlstratlon.  whUe  expressing 
some  confidence  in  the  potential  utility  of 
Title  III  of  the  JTPA,  has  also  recommend- 
ed the  provision  of  financial  Incentives  to 
employers  to  hire  displaced  workers  and  an 
expanded  fonception  of  unemployment  in- 
surance that  would  encompass  purposes  in 
addition  to  the  payment  of  benefits.  The 
House  Wednesday  Group  is  supporting  pro- 
posed  legi^tion   that   would   permit   dis- 


placed workers  to  used  Individual  Retire- 
ment Accounts  (IRAs)  to  finance  retraining 
and  that  would  give  tax  breaks  to  employers 
who  enlarge  their  in-house  training  pro- 
grams. However,  the  fact  remains  that 
nobody  In  either  house  of  Congress  has  in- 
troduced a  comprehensive  bill  to  deal  with 
the  needs  of  di«>laced  workers  in  the  years 
and  decades  to  come.  In  my  Judgment,  we 
now  know  enough  to  develop  such  a  bill— 
and  we  should  proceed  to  do  so  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  experienced 
workers  frequently  lack  the  labor  market  in- 
formation and  Job  search  sidlls  vital  to  find- 
ing new  Jobs;  that  retaining  and  coimaeling 
need  to  be  baaed  on  a  careful  and  individual, 
assessment  of  each  worker's  capabilities  and 
interests;  and  that  dose  linkages  with  em- 
ployers and  an  understanding  of  their  needs 
are  critical  to  the  effectiveness  of  placement 
efforts. 

We  know  how  to  train  people  in  the  skills 
needed  for  today's  Jobs  and  those  of  the 
future.  Our  vocational  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges  have  grown  exponentially  in 
the  past  several  decades  and  are  currently 
serving  miUions  of  students  seeking  to  im- 
prove their  competitiveness  in  the  labor 
market.  These  institutions  work  closely  with 
local  industries  and  are  responsive  to  shift- 
ing patterns  of  demand  for  labor.  We  know 
that  providing  Income  support  without  re- 
quiring recipients  to  enroll  in  training  or 
accept  new  work  can  often  lead  to  greater 
dependency  and  discouragement.  We  know 
that  the  provision  of  assistance  soon  after  a 
worker  is  imemployed  can  shorten  the  time 
he  or  she  is  out  of  work.  We  know  from  our 
experience  under  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights  that 
If  we  let  Individuals  select  their  own  courses 
of  training  (after  having  been  given  ade- 
quate information  about  their  options), 
their  choices  can  be  sensitive  to  the  labor 
market's  needs  as  well  their  own— and  can 
increase  their  motivation  to  succeed.  We 
also  know  that  some  people  can  find  work 
without  outside  help,  but  that  others,  will 
experience  prolonged  unemployment  with- 
out support  and  encouragement. 

We  know  that  training  and  Job  search  as- 
sistance are  of  little  value  if  there  are  no 
Jobs  avaUable.  And  we  know  that  increases 
in  the  number  of  Jobs  in  United  States  have 
been  the  envy  of  the  western  world— and 
that,  if  we  follow  macroeconomic  aiul  free 
trade  policies  conducive  to  a  high-growth 
economy,  we  can  expect  these  increases  to 
continue.  We  have  conducted  manpower 
programs  at  the  Federal,  state,  and  local 
levels  since  the  19Ms  and  have  learned  that 
educating  and  training  people,  like  building 
automobiles  or  miasQes,  can  be  done  compe- 
tently or  poorly,  and  that  quality  control, 
through  effective  oversight,  is  crucial.  Final- 
ly, we  have  learned— the  hard  way— that 
simply  throwing  money  at  a  problem,  with- 
out Icnowing  specifically  what  we  wish  to 
achieve,  is  as  apt  to  exacerbate  the  problem 
as  to  aUevtote  it 

The  following  proposal  incorporates  what 
we  have  learned  and  what  needs  to  be  done. 
The  program  would  be  triggered  early  in  a 
speU  of  unemployment;  it  would  address  the 
need  for  labor  market  information  and  Job 
search  assistance;  it  would  provide  educa- 
tion and  training  options,  but  would  not  at- 
tempt to  impose  particular  courses  on  en- 
rollees;  and  it  would  extend  unemployment 
insurance  benefits  up  to  a  year  when  neces- 
sary, but  for  each  recipient  would  condition 
that  extension  on  a  vigorous  Job  sMrch  and 
retraining  effort.  Finally,  it  would  assign 
management   responsibility   to   the  states. 
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auamuTT  caiTBUA 

Although  displaced  workers  can  be  de- 
fined in  terms  of  how  much  dlffleulty  they 
experloice  in  finding  new  emidoyment,  a 
more  useful  and  leas  subjective  definition  is 
one  ttiat  distinguishes  between  these  work- 
ers and  the  three  other  major  categories  of 
those  seeking  woric  the  disadvantaged,  new 
entrants,  and  the  cyclically  unemployed. 
For  purposes  of  this  proposal,  tberefne,  a 
displaced  worker  would  be  defined  as  a  laid- 
of f  employee  with  four  years  of  covered  em- 
ployment—covered, that  is.  by  a  state  unem- 
ployment insurance  system— wlio  is  certified 
by  ills  or  her  former  employer  as  being  un- 
likely to  return  to  woik  for  that  company 
within  a  six-month  period.  A  worker  who 
bad  9ent  at  least  four  years  in  covered  em- 
ployment would  be  unlikely  to  fit  in  the  dis- 
advantaged category  and  dearly  would  not 
be  a  new  entrant.  Certification  by  an  em- 
ployer that  the  worker  was  unlikely  to 
return  within  the  next  six  months  would  set 
him  or  her  apart  from  the  majority  of  the 
cyclically  unemployed. 

Thus,  the  definition  set  out  above,  by  dif- 
ferentiating among  the  various  groups  of 
unemployed  people,  would  make  it  possible 
to  concentrate  resources  on  initiatives  de- 
signed to  help  the  members  of  a  dearly  de- 
marcated target  group.  It  would  also  permit 
prompt  identification  of  those  entering  that 
group  by  requiring  certification  of  those 
laid-off  workers  unlikely  to  return  to  their 
jobs.  Efforts  to  facilitate  reemployment 
could  then  be  initiated  early  in  a  term  of 
unemployment.  Rather  than  waiting  for  a 
recall  that  is  unlikely  to  occur,  workers 
would  know  Just  where  they  stood  and 
would  be  able  to  begin  their  job  searches 
before  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
were  exhausted. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  preferred  defi- 
nition does  not  deal  with  either  the  nature 
of  the  industry  in  which  an  individual 
worked  or  with  the  reasons  why  he  or  she 
was  laid  off  (save  only  that  the  departure 
from  a  job  be  other  than  voluntary  or  for 
just  cause).  Identification  of  an  Industry  as 
"declining"  Is  not  only  perjoratlve,  but  fre- 
quently inaccurate.  Our  experience  with  the 
trade  adjustment  ■nniiitani'r  program  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  inequities  of  limiting 
eligibility  for  aid  to  thoae  workm  whose  re- 
dundancy was  occasioned  by  some  specific 
cause.  Identification  of  the  workers  who 
qualified  for  sssiitsnce  under  that  program 
frequently  took  several  year»-a  delay  that 
prolonged  unemployment  rather  than  en- 
couraging reemployment. 

TRX  WOBKZa'S  DBCISIOa 

Once  a  laid-off  worker  had  received  the 
required  certification  from  his  or  her  em- 
ployer, the  worlter  would  be  offered  a  choice 
between  Joining  the  new  program  or  pro- 
ceeding Independently  to  find  another  Job. 
If  the  individual  decided  not  to  opt  into  the 
program,  he  or  she  would  continue  to  be  eli- 
gible for  unemployment  insurance  benefiU 
and  for  aid  and  opportunities  provided 
under  other  statutes  or  by  private  plans. 

The  individual  would  have  four  weeks  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  participate  in  the 
displaced  worker  plan;  if  the  woiker  chose 
not  to  take  part,  the  asslstanre  afforded  by 
the  program  would  be  foreclosed.  This  pro- 
vision would  encourage  early  efforts  to  find 
new  work— and  would  diaeourage  the  post- 
ponement of  vicoroua  Job  search  efforts 
unto  after  the  depletion  of  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits. 
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After  enrolling,  a  worker  would  be  re- 
quired to  participate,  as  a  condition  of  re- 
maining in  the  program,  in  a  40  hour  a  week 
schedule  of  Job  search  and  trstaing.  He  or 
she  would  also  be  expected  to  accept  a  Job 
offer  if  it  was  Judged  to  be  suitable,  taking 
into  account  the  experienoe  and  akHls  of  the 
individual  and  the  state  of  the  labor  market. 

The  initial  —ipH.ri.  of  the  program 
would  be  on  providing  infonnatlm  and 
counseling  to  each  partietpant  regarding  the 
range  of  Jobs  available  in  his  or  her  8MSA 
(Standard  MetropoUtan  Statistical  Area) 
and  the  techniques  that  have  proved  to  be 
useful  in  seddng  new  employment.  In  the 
"Down  River"  project  conducted  in  Detroit. 
Job  search  aaslstancT  Inrhidlng  the  aascas- 
ment  of  each  enrollee's  sidlls  and  interests 
In  relation  to  Job  openings— proved  to  be 
quite  valuable. 

In  the  proposed  program,  a  participant 
would  also  attend  counseling  sessions  on  the 
psychological  and  practical  problems  com- 
monly encountered  by  displaced  people.  In 
addition,  he  or  she  would  be  exposed  to 
labor  market  information  from  other  parts 
of  the  state  and.  indeed,  from  other  sUtes. 
During  this  orientation  process,  the  individ- 
ual would  from  time  to  time  be  apprised  of 
job  openings  in  his  or  her  fields  of  interest 
and  experience. 

If,  after  several  months  of  counseling  and 
Job  search  assistance,  the  participant  had 
not  been  relocated,  he  or  she  would  be  given 
Information  about  educational  and  training 
opportunities  and  would  be  permitted  to 
choose  from  the  available  programs  the  one 
most  suited  to  his  or  her  aptitudes  and  in- 
terests. A  voucher  would  be  provided  to 
cover  the  full  cost  of  relatively  short  re- 
training efforts  and  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  longer  term  programs.  The  Importance  of 
individual  choice  in  this  program  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Someone  embarking  on  a 
new  career  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
counselor  who  Is  trying  to  fill  up  a  course. 
Nor  should  a  displaced  worker  be  compelled 
to  undertake  study  in  an  area  In  which  he 
or  she  has  little  interest  Just  because  "weld- 
ers are  in  demand."  While  outside  help  in 
^praising  alternatives  can  be  important, 
worker's  tend  to  apply  themselves  most  oon- 
sdentlously  in  courses  of  training  that  they 
select. 

After  completion  of  training,  a  participant 
in  the  comprehensive  plan  would  be  eligible 
to  resume  a  structured  job  search  untu  suit- 
able employment  was  obtained.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  this  program  is  the  identification  of 
a  group  of  people,  experienced  in  the  labor 
market  and  self -selected  to  participate  In  an 
active  and  vigorous  Job  search  and  training 
endeavor,  who  are  immediately  available  for 
employment.  Eteployeix  seddng  new  work- 
era  should  look  first  to  this  group  for  people 
with  established  work  habits  and  a  demon- 
strated interest  in  pursuing  a  new  career 
path. 

This  program  would  draw  on  the  re- 
sources and  course  offering  of  existing  edu- 
cational and  training  institutions;  generally 
it  would  not  fund  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions  or  curricula.  Counseling  and  Job 
search  assistsnre  would  be  provided  under 
separate  contracts,  by  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  and  other  qualified  govern- 
ment agendes. 

In  most  cases.  Job  search  and  training  op- 
portunties  would  be  focused  on  local  labor 
market  areas.  It  is  recognised,  however,  that 
in  some  cases  peoide  would  wish  to  move— 
or  would  be  required  to  do  so  in  order  to 
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achieve  their  Job  objectives.  Oenerous  mo- 
bility allowuicea  ahould  not  be  put  of  thla 
procrain;  people  who  are  planning  to  move 
anyway  ahould  not  be  encouraced  to  enroll 
only  to  be  eligible  for  relocation  expenaes. 
In  thoae  caaea  in  which  a  move  would  be  es- 
sential to  a  woriter's  reemployment,  some 
public  support  might  be  appropriate.  One 
option  would  be  to  provide  low-cost  loans  or 
loan  guarantees  when  Jobs  in  other  loca- 
tions are  offered  and  accepted. 

The  sequence  of  steps  outlined  above 
might  for  many  workers  require  more  time 
to  complete  successfully  than  the  six  to 
twelve  month  period  for  which  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  supplemental  benefits 
are  currently  provided.  Displaced  workers 
engaged  in  Job  search  activities  or  tr»ining 
programs  under  the  aegis  of  this  program 
could  be  extended  some  Income  support 
after  exhaustion  of  their  regular  benefits. 
These  additional  benefits  would  not  be 
charged  against  the  account  of  their  former 
employers,  but  would  be  paid  from  a  trtist 
fund,  as  described  below. 

FKOOKAll  COSTS 

A  program  of  this  scope  would  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  billion  a  year.  This 
figure  is  based  on  an  annual  participation  of 
one  million  workers  and  an  average  cost  of 
$3,000  per  participant  (Including  an  average 
of  three  months'  Income  support  after  the 
exhaustl<xi  of  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits  and  an  average  Investment  of 
$1,500  per  participant  In  training  and  Job 
search  assistance).  In  theory,  the  total  cost 
could  be  considerably  lower  or  higher,  de- 
pending on  how  many  workers  actually  en- 
roUed.  the  nature  of  the  services  they  re- 
qtilred,  and  the  length  of  time  they  re- 
mained in  the  program.  In  practice,  howev- 
er, exiienditures  would  be  constrained  by 
fixed  ceilings. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  set  of  initia- 
tives outlined  above  be  financed  not  from 
general  revenue,  but  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
special  "displaced  worker  insurance  tax."  A 
levy  of  one  cent  per  hotur  on  both  employers 
and  employees  would  raise  close  to  the 
target  amount.  The  moneys  so  collected 
would  be  placed  in  state  trust  funds  that, 
unlike  their  unemployment  Insurance  coun- 
terparts would  not  be  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  federal  government  if  the  demand 
for  services  was  greater  than  the  special  tax 
revenues  could  finance.  Thus,  all  eligible 
people  would  be  entitled  to  sign  up  for  the 
program,  but  the  magnitude  of  assistance 
provided  to  them  would  be  limited  by  the 
funds  available. 

The  program  would  be  administered  by 
the  states  so  that  appropriate  links  could  be 
established  with  existing  employment  secu- 
rity and  other  employment  and  training 
programs.  If  the  proposal  were  enacted. 
TiUe  m  of  the  JTPA  cold  be  folded  into  it. 

CO1ICI.08IOII 

The  need  for  new  microeconomic  man- 
power programs  serving  the  displaced 
worker  has  been  recognized  by  responsible 
members  of  the  btudness,  labor,  governmen- 
tal, and  academic  communities.  It  is  now 
time  for  the  administration  and  Congress  to 
take  action.  The  interests  of  workers  and  of 
our  economy  as  a  whole  require  the  substi- 
tution—and the  sooner  the  better— of  tar- 
geted manpower  programs  for  counterpro- 
ductive tariffs,  quotas,  and  other  restraints 
on  market  forces.* 
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JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
SaliirdAy,  June  8.  WOliam  Mott.  the 
neif  Director  of  the  National  Park 
SeiVice.  addressed  the  Oreater  Tellow- 
stotie  Coalition  at  Yellowstone  Natlon- 
al^k. 

llils  speech  marked  Mr.  Mott's  first 
major  public  statement  on  the  Issues 
f  aqng  the  National  Park  System  and 
the(  National  Park  Service  since  he 
beaune  Director  on  May  29. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr.  Mott 
for  his  statement  and  am  impressed 
with  his  strong  commitment  to  pre- 
serve park  resources.  I  gena«lly  share 
his; view  that  when  halandng  compet- 
ing! interests  within  national  parks. 
"w*  must  err  on  the  side  of  preserva- 
tio9."  Certainly,  all  of  us  have  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  ensure  that 
high  quality  park  experiences  are 
there  for  futtire  generations  to  enjoy. 
I  ttn  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Mott 
takes  that  responsibility  very  serious- 
ly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr,    Mott's    speech    appear    in    the 

IHD. 

e  speech  f oUows: 

BT  WlLLUM  PKHR  MOIT,  DIBKTOK 

Natioral  Paxk  SnvicB.  Bxroax 

OlKATXR  TXLLOWSTOIR  COAUnOM 

It  Is  with  great  pleasure  and  honor  that  I 
am  here  today  to  address  such  a  dlstin- 
gtiighed  and  Important  gathering  of  people. 
Toil  represent  people  who  are  concerned 
abolit  and  committed  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant undertakings  of  himianklnd— the 
pre^rvatlon  of  the  natural  world— a  rapidly 
and  finite  resource. 
.  >ugh  the  centuries  before  our  time, 
civilizations  with  growing  numbers  of  people 
ever  advancing  technologies  have 
across  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving 
wake  an  increasingly  transformed 
Sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad. 
perhaps  all  too  slowly,  but  certain- 
ly liiore  surely,  come  to  recognise  the  finite 
limits  of  the  earth.  If  there  Is  any  question, 
views  from  outer  ttmat  have  confirmed  this 
fact.  We  have  come  to  VTpredate  the  impor- 
tance of  retabiing  some  portion  of  our  world 
in  ns  natural  state,  not  only  for  Its  sheer  es- 
theiic,  spiritual,  and  emotional  appeal,  but 
mo^  importanUy  to  preserve  for  the  future 
the  opportunity  to  discover  relationships 
and  benefits  to  manMnri,  animals,  and 
plants. 

We  all  know  that  the  geography  on  which 
we  meet  today  represents  the  victory  of  an 
Idea  whose  time  had  come.  One  hundred 
ana  thirteen  years  ago  marked  the  legal  rec- 
ogztftion  of  an  Important  idea  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Yellowstone  National  Paik— the 
f irgt  of  its  type  in  the  nation— and  perhaps 
eveb  more  Importantly,  the  first  of  its  type 
in  Vat  world.  You  all  know  the  story  of  the 
deration  of  the  idea— to  the  point  where 
there  are  about  2,818  national  parka 
equivalent  reserves  in  137  nations  of  the 
^Id.  "One  of  the  greatest  ideas  we  ever 
as  I  believe  Wallace  Stegner  once  put 
it.  f^rtainly.  It  Is  one  of  the  greatest  and  no- 
blept  causes  to  evolve  in  the  history  of  hu- 
mabkind.  And  you— we— are  a  part  of  Its 
continuation. 

But  we  must  not  rest  on  our  laurels.  No 
sooner  than  the  first  national  park  was 
bofn,  and  as  others  came  forth  to  flesh  out 
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a  budding  system,  problems  and  threats  to 
their  ideals— to  their  Integrity  and  welfare, 
became  apparent.  Clearly,  the  new  laws 
alone  di<!^  not  solely  safeguard  the  budding 
system  aad  its  gukUng  Ideal,  nor  will  the  old 
laws  or  the  new  laws  of  the  future  provide 
complete  I  safeguards.  There  will  and  must 
always  be  eternal  vigilance  springing  from 
those  gugrdians  who  care,  and  that  is  what 
Is  represented  by  those  assembled  here 
today,  cdrlng. 

I  want  fo  talk  more  about  the  Yellowstone 
situation  Sater.  But  first  I  want  to  step  back 
and  shar^  some  thoughts  on  the  blg^  pic- 
ture—thej  National  Park  Service  as  an  orga- 
nization designed  to  protect  the  natural 
scene  and  to  provide  a  means  to  accommo- 
date the  human  enjoyment  of  It 

"...  To  conserve  the  scenery  and  the  nat- 
ural and  historic  objects  and  the  wfldllfe 
therein  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  samf  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  asiwill  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations." 

That's  what  the  1918  Organic  Act.  which 
establlshM  the  National  Park  Servioe  and 
the  natlmal  part  system,  mandated  as  a 
purpose.  The  Act  is  known  well  to  most  of 
you.  Somp  of  you  know  it  by  heart. 

That  a^  has  been  interpreted,  dlsected. 
written  ajtmut,  argued  over,  and  given  about 
every  conceivable  scrutiny  one  could  imag- 
ine. I  think  that  most  who  have  been 
through  those  gyrations  and  exercises  have 
generally  agreed  that  the  Act  bolls  down 
quite  simply  to  some  point  of  balance  be- 
tween pieservation  and  public  enjoyment 
But  thatistill  doesn't  totally  solve  the  prob- 
lem. What  Is  the  proper  balance? 

Let  mejsuggest  that  there  is  an  Important 
part  of  ^hat  phrase  which  haant  seemed, 
heretofore,  to  capture  enough  attention, 
and  thatjis  the  last  phrase  which  says.  ".  .  . 
as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  future  generations."  This  phrase 
needs  to  be  given  much  more  weight  In  the 
equation4  and  by  so  doing,  I  want  to  say  that 
I  believe  ;it  means  exactly  what  it  says— un- 
impaired for  future  generations!  Which  I 
translate  simply  to  mean  as  stewards  we 
must  not  and  should  not  use  up  the  re- 
source o^  diminish  Its  inherent  natural  and 
historic  ^ues.  When  in  any  doubt  we  must 
err  on  tae  side  or  preservation.  Should  we 
subsequently  find  ourselves  wrong,  we  can 
always  jgxnrlde  for  more  use.  But  overuse 
now  or  Id  the  future  will  not  let  us  easily  re- 
store a  Ibss  of  resource  value  or  character 
which,  oboe  gone,  is  irretrievable.  Research 
can  pro^de  the  data  to  establish  the  carry- 
ing cw>adlty  of  a  paA  limiting  Its  use  to  pro- 
tect Its  intural  and  cultural  values. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  cannot  and 
should  npt  provide  for  public  enjoyment  of 
the  park!  It  Is  my  heartfelt  commitment  to 
see  the  NPS  provide  for  the  greatest 
amount  ^f  high  quality  public  enjoyment  of 
the  reso^irce  that  can  be  supplied.  But  we 
must  be  atbsolutely  assured  that  we  are  op- 
erating, with  no  significant,  and  particularly 
no  irretrievable,  loss  of  resource  quality. 

There  still  remains  a  great  challenge  In 
the  application  of  that  magic  "purpose" 
our  Organic  Act  We  must  Identi- 
[>proprlate  use  capacities  of  the 
lit  the  tilt  if  any,  must  be  to  the 
Ion  side,  if  there  Is  any  doubt,  until 
!  otherwise.  I  believe  the  National 
has  a  great  and  central  chal- 
t  in  assuring  that  we  manage  our 
natural  land  historic  resources  in  such  a 
careful  planner  as  to  assure  that  we  "leave 
them  unlmiMUred  for  the  enjoyment  of 
future  generations",  and  I  want  to  provide 


major  emphasis  in  this  area.  There  is  an- 
other subject  that  I  want  to  share  with  you 
that  relates  to  the  historic  beginnings  of  the 
NPS  which  has  to  do  with  the  phrase 
"Crown  Jewells"  (describe  and  complete 
story). 

With  these  thoughU  in  mind.  I  would  like 
to  turn  to  our  local  environment— Yellow- 
stone. The  Oreater  Yellowstone,  Coalition 
has  often  made  reference  to  the  Yellow- 
stone ecosystem  as  representing  "the  largest 
essentially  intact  ecosystem  remaining  In 
the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth."  This  is  a 
critically  important  sUtement!  Be  that  the 
case,  it  should  tell  us  something.  The  area's 
special  natural  attributes,  coupled  with  the 
threats  to  its  integrity  due  to  humankind's 
proliferating  activities,  demands  national  at- 
tention. We  recognize  our  controversies. 
The  management  of  the  park's  elk  and 
bison  has  been  volatile  for  over  80  years.  We 
have  gas.  oil,  and  geothermal  leases  abuting 
the  park  boundary.  We  have  more  recently 
become  aware  of  the  dire  straits  of  the  griz- 
zly bear— one  of  the  last  remaining  great 
symbols  of  the  wild  beauty  of  our  nation. 
We  absolutely  cannot  stand  Idly  by  and 
permit  the  loss  of  this  magnificent  animal 
from  the  confines  of  our  lower  48  states. 
The  saving  of  the  grlaly  must  be  elevated 
to  the  level  of  a  national  campaign!  It  Is  a 
campaign  we  must  wlnl  Or  we  may  not  be 
able  to  save  ourselves. 

Now  I  would  appear  to  be  totally  naive 
and  unfair  to  say  all  of  the  foregoing  and 
not  recognize  that  there  are  some  very  seri- 
ous competing  concerns  to  the  contrary  in 
all  of  this.  The  presence  of  man  is  now  very 
much  a  part  of  the  greater  Yellowstone 
scene,  and  that  is  not  likely  to  change. 
There  are  a  lot  of  interests  at  stake  in  any 
final  resolution  of  securing  a  healthy,  rela- 
tively natural  functioning  sustainable  eco- 
system amid  man's  development  and  use  of 
that  same  general  environment.  There  are 
private  and  governmental  entitles  with 
major  interests  at  stake  and  roles  to  play. 

Therefore,  a  prompt  development  and 
adoption  of  a  regional  plan  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oreater  Yellowstone  Ecosystem 
is  critical.  The  preparation  must  be  accom- 
plished by  the  concerted  effort  of  all  major 
affected  entitles,  keeping  In  mind  that 
maintaining  a  wild  natxiral  environment 
must  be  the  foremost  objective.  This  idea 
has  been  talked  about  for  decades.  It  is  not 
my  Idea.  A  fair  amount  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  years  to  work  towards 
this,  but  In  all  too  narrowed  and  fragmented 
ways.  We  now  have  a  great  deal  more  scien- 
tific information.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
positive,  creative  and  forceful  steps  to  set  an 
example  of  how  even  with  human  pressures 
a  total  ecosystem  can  be  preserved  and  man- 
aged. If  we  don't  start  it  now.  It  wHl  never 
be  done— the  time  is  right.  Let's  forget  our 
petty  dlferences  and  all  work  to  solve  the 
big  picture. 

This  type  of  planning  needs  to  be  instigat- 
ed for  many  park  system  units.  Yellowstone 
can  be  an  Ideal  prototype. 

Now  lest  some  feel  that  I  am  stressing 
preservation,  let  me  reveal  to  you  the  com- 
mitment I  have  to  public  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  superlative  natural  and  historic  re- 
source represented  In  our  great  national 
park  system. 

Of  course,  providing  for  public  enjoyment 
Is  an  essential  part  of  the  1018  Act's  man- 
date. I  endorse  public  use  of  the  parks,  and  I 
want  to  promote  as  much  public  enjoyment 
as  possible  without  Irreplacable  loss  of  the 
natural  and  cultural  value— but  I  want  that 
public  use  to  be  a  quality  experience.  I  am 


convinced  that  the  American  public  desires 
a  high  quality  experience  from  their  part 
visits— not  a  mediocre  one.  If  the  public 
demand  Is  greater  than  the  park  supply,  I 
feel  confident  that  the  public  would  rather 
visit  a  little  less  often  but  know  that  when 
their  turn  comes  they  wiU  be  assured  a  high 
quality,  uncrowded  experience,  rather  than 
be  able  freely  without  restriction  to  visit  as 
often  as  they  like  and  find  mediocrtty.  The 
National  Park  Servioe  must  get  on  with  the 
research  to  detennlne  carry  capacity  for  its 
imlts  so  that  we  can  with  facts  support  max- 
imum use  numbers.  With  the  h^  and 
advice  of  groups  like  yours  and  the  Ameri- 
can public.  I  hope  that  we  can  wotk  toward 
the  more  rapid  achetvement  of  identifying 
that  optimum  part  capacity  so  that  we  can 
assure  future  generations  a  high  quality  vis- 
itor experience. 

I  feel  that  the  parks  offer  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  to  become  reunited 
and  related  with  our  natural  environment, 
as  well  as  with  our  historical  past  Fm  not 
sure  who  gets  the  credit  for  having  said  It 
first  but  our  parks  represent  a  splendid 
"university  without  walls".  The  opportuni- 
ties afforded  by  the  parks  as  a  displayer  and 
teacher  of  how  to  be  better  dtlaens  In  our 
envinnunent— are  unmatched  by  other  insti- 
tutions. I  belelve  that  the  public  education 
and  interpretive  programs  of  the  National 
Park  Service  need  to  be  made  a  very  impor- 
tant element  In  the  operation  and  budget  of 
every  one  of  the  343  units  of  the  system.  It 
is  my  intention  to  support  and  work  with  in- 
tensity in  this  area. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ideas  in  my  mind  which 
I  would  like  to  further  share  with  you.  but 
my  time  and  your  patience  is  running  out. 
But  I  leave  you  with  this  thought 

Aside  from  my  own  ideas  and  observations 
which  I  bring  to  this  job.  based  upon  over  50 
years  of  working  professionally  in  the  parks 
and  recreation  field.  I  have  come  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  process.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people— both  outside  and  inside  of  the 
National  Parte  Service  who  care,  and  care 
deeply,  about  the  paiks.  And  that's  Just 
wonderf  uL'  We  must  capitalize  on  that  care, 
and  put  it  to  work.  I  really  want  to  engender 
a  team  effort  in  our  setting  forth  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  stewardship  of  the  parks.  The 
10  Regional  Directors  wHl  act  as  a  Board  of 
Directors  in  helping  and  developing  our 
goals  and  objectlvea. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  that  In  my 
discussions  with  Secretary  Hodel  before 
being  selected  for  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  NFS.  I  identified  twelve  key  points 
which  I  would  hope  to  pursue.  Mr.  Hodel 
has  endorsed  these  ideas.  But  they  really 
don't  yet  represent  spectfie  final  policy  or 
decisions.  Rather,  they  represent  key  con- 
cepts and  proesBBSs  and  a  tew  general  objec- 
tives. None  of  them  are  unalterable.  All  of 
them  need  fleshing  out  adding  to  and  sub- 
tracting from. 

I  have  ahared  these  twelve  points  with  key 
memben  of  the  National  Paris  Servioe  team, 
and  they  In  turn  are.  or  will  be,  sharing 
them  with  all  of  our  National  Park  Service 
employees.  I  deeply  believe  In  a  team  ap- 
proach to  management  objective  Identifica- 
tion and  problem  solving.  An  Involved  em- 
ployee Is  more  often  than  not  a  strongly 
committed  employee.  That  tends  to  be  just 
plain  human  nature.  And  so  I  believe  It  ap- 
plies equally  outside  the  Service.  As  we 
move  along,  I  want  to  solicit  your  ideas  by 
some  process  yet  to  be  put  into  place.  I  will 
look  forward  to  your  input 

I  deeply  believe  that  there  is  a  widespread 
sentiment  across  the  nation  which  favors 


the  strong  protection  of  our  parks,  and  also 
one  which  thrills  at  the  experiences  and  the 
inspirations  they  offer.  We  want  to  capture 
that  nationwide  commitment  and  put  it  to 
work  for  us.  We  look  to  aU  of  you  here  for 
playing  a  major  rule  in  that  process. 

Together,  we  can  accomplish  a  great  deal 
and  further  assure  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  pass  the  units  of  the  system  on  ".  .  . 
in  such  manner  and  by  such  means  as  will 
leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

Thank  you.*  i 


HIS  OWN  DRUMMER 

•  BIT.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  often  that  the  ccHnmunications 
industry  singles  out  one  of  its  many 
attorneys  for  special  recognition  and 
praise.  For  this  reason,  it  was  particu- 
larly noteworthy  that  Broadcasting 
magazine,  a  leading  Industry  publica- 
tion, chose  to  feature  John  Lane  in 
the  June  3. 1985.  issue. 

I  know  John  Lane  as  a  neighbor  and 
a  friend.  Among  his  colleagues.  John  Is 
known  as  a  dedicated  attorney  of  deep 
conviction.  Broadcasting  magazine 
says  it  all  in  the  words  of  one  of 
John's  clients:  "He's  a  public  spirited 
lawyer  with  a  social  oonsdenoe.  He  has 
my  deepest  personal  and  professional 
respect." 

Bfr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Broad- 
casting magazine  "Fifth  Estater"  arti- 
cle of  June  3,  1986.  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

His  Ow>  DiDiofBi 

John  Dennis  Lane,  partner  in  the  Wash- 
ington law  firm  of  IK^lkes.  Artis.  Hedrtek  & 
Lane,  has  been  a  moving  force  in  communi- 
cations law  for  almost  30  yearr  William 
Baker,  president  of  Westlnghouse  Broad- 
casting's television  group  and  chairman  of 
Oroup  W  Satellite  Communications,  a 
group  lAne  has  represented  for  most  of 
those  years,  calls  Lane  "the  dean  of  Wash- 
ington communications  attorneyr  He's  a 
public  spirited  lawyer  with  a  social  «»- 
sdenee.  He  has  my  deepest  personal  and 
professional  respect." 

Lane  may  have  competition  for  the  title  of 
"dean,"  but  there  Is  no  doubt  of  his  promi- 
nence in  the  communications  bar  or  his 
closeness  to  Westlnghouse  Policy.  "He  is 
more  than  a  lawyer;  he's  part  of  the 
family,"  commented  Wallace  Dunlap,  senior 
vice  president  for  Oroup  W. 

The  admiration  Is  mutuaL  "I've  really 
been  ludty,"  said  Lane.  "The  kln<k  of 
people  that  I've  represented  allowed  me  to 
do  the  kinds  of  things  I  wanted  to  do. 

"I  credit  Westlnghouse  Electric,  the  lead- 
ership of  that  company  over  the  years,  for 
being  farslghted."  Lane  reflected,  "lliey  al- 
lowed people  like  Dcm  McOannon  (the  late 
president  and  chairman.  Westtaighouse 
Broadcasting]  to  have  fairly  sizable  alloca- 
tions of  resources  to  buy  stations,  to  build 
them,  to  run  them  the  way  he  thought  they 
should  be  run.  And  to  follow  the  kinds  of 
Icmger-term  policies,  like  serving  the  local 
community.  They  felt  the  public  interest 
should  have  meaning.  They  could  still  make 
money  and  serve  the  public  at  the  same 
time.  When  you  have  clients  that  believe  in 
these  things,  it  makes  your  job  not  only 
more  Interesting  but  a  lot  of  fun." 
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The  83-year-old  Lane  grew  up  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  and  graduated  from  Georgetown 
nnlveralty's  foreign  service  school  In  1943. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  1941.  but 
his  service  didn't  begin  until  after  he  grad- 
uated. By  the  end  of  World  War  II— he 
served  in  the  Pacific— Lane  had  "all  the  for- 
eign service  I  wanted"  and  decided  to  go  to 
law  school.  He  graduated  from  Georgetown 
law  school  in  1948  and  Joined  the  office  of 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 

Realizing  that  tax  law  was  not  for  him. 
lAne  moved  to  Capitol  Hill,  serving  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  late  Senator 
Brien  McMahon  (D-Conn.). 

McMahon  "was  one  of  my  idols,"  said 
Lane.  "I  used  to  read  about  him  as  a  young- 
ster; he  was  always  in  the  front  pages.  He 
was  a  very  exciting  individual." 

As  an  aide  to  Mdiahon.  lane  became  in- 
volved in  convreaaional  debates  on  commu- 
nications policy.  He  sat  in  on  discussions  of 
spectrum  aUocatlons  and  the  establishment 
of  a  color  television  standard.  It  was  a  speci- 
ality Lane  found  fascinating,  but  he  was  not 
to  put  it  into  practice  for  a  while.  Lane's 
tenure  on  Capitol  Hill  was  cut  short  in  1952 
by  McMahon's  death,  which  Lane  took  as  a 
personal  loss.  A  photograph  of  McMahon  is 
prominently  displayed  in  his  office  today. 

In  1953  he  moved  his  family  to  Norwalk 
where  he  opened  his  own  practice,  with  an 
office  in  Washington.  The  tilt  was  to  the 
latter  city,  and  in  1958  he  moved  back.  (He 
still  runs  a  law  office  in  Norwalk.)  Within  a 
year.  Lane  formed  a  partnership  with  F. 
Cleveland  Hedrick  Jr..  a  tax  lawyer.  (In  1982 
the  firm  merged  with  Wilkes  A  Artis.) 

Lane's  association  with  Westinghouse 
began  in  1958,  when  McGannon  asked  him 
to  represent  the  company  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  investigating  several 
Group  W  radio  stations  for  alleged  payola. 
As  the  hearings  developed,  there  was  no 
case  against  Group  W,  said  Lane.  But  It  was 
the  start  of  a  relationship  that  would  span 
more  than  25  years. 

As  one  of  Group  Ws  chief  strategists. 
Lane  played  a  significant  role  In  the  formu- 
lation of  numerous  communication  policy 
decisions  on  the  Hill  and  at  the  FCC.  His 
ability  as  a  "shrewd  negotiator."  said  one 
Waslidngton  attorney,  was  partlcuJarly  evi- 
dent during  the  debate  over  the  proposed 
prime  time  access  rule  of  which  Westing- 
house  was  a  prominent  advocate.  He  argued 
the  case  before  the  FCC  and  later  helped 
defend  It  in  the  courts.  The  result  was  the 
FCC's  access  rule  that  prevents  affiliates 
from  airing  nonnews  network  programing 
between  7  and  8  pjn.  and  the  financial  in- 
terest and  syndications  rules,  which  exclude 
networks  from  domestic  program  syndica- 
tion and  fran  ownership  in  independently 
produced  programing. 

Indeed.  Lane  devoted  so  much  time  to  the 
issue  that  his  family  began  to  call  him  "Joe 
Prime  Time."  In  his  hindsight,  it  was  worth 
It.  "We  have  three  strong  networks,  and  a 
whole  new  programing  industry  has  come 
into  being." 

He's  made  his  living  fighting  the  net- 
wortcs.  When  the  FCC  pnwosed  to  repeal  its 
financial  Interest  and  syndication  rules  two 
years  ago.  Lane  was  active  once  again  in  the 
resistance  effort  that  finally  succeeded. 
During  those  battles  he  has  earned  the 
"grudging  respect"  of  his  adversaries,  said 
one  Washington  observer.  Lane  is  "tena- 
cious and  very  hard  to  budge,"  said  NBC's 
Howard  Monderer,  vice  president,  law.  "He's 
tough  minded  and  very  able." 

Although  Lane's  work  for  Group  W  may 
overshadow  some  of  his  other  accomplish- 


ments, he  is  also  recognized  for  his  repre- 
sentation of  Motorola,  which  he  represented 
before  Group  W  came  along. 

Over  the  years  Lane  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  something  of  a  maverick.  He 
"matches  to  his  own  drummer,"  said 
Andiew  Schwartiman,  executive  director  of 
the  fefedla  Access  Project,  who  has  been 
bothi  an  ally  and  a  foe.  Lane's  representa- 
tion of  a  local  group  competing  for  TV 
chaiiiel  9  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  example. 
laten  became  the  leading  case  In  establishing 
mindrity  rights  in  comparative  hearings. 
The  FCCs  Review  Board,  in  a  decision  af- 
firmed by  the  commission,  said  no  advan- 
tage could  be  given  to  blacks  and  that  the 
"Communications  Act  was  color  blind." 
Lan«  said.  In  the  Washington  appellate 
court.  Lane  won  a  reversal  of  the  decision. 
The  court  said  the  FCC  could  give  a  com- 
parative merit  to  an  applicant  containing 
blat^  The  Supreme  Court  refused  to  hear 
the  rCC's  appeal. 

Lane  and  Group  W  have  shared  other  un- 
convlentional  views.  Unlike  the  majority  of 
broajdcasters.  Group  W  is  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  fairness  doctrine.  It  also  op- 
poses the  use  of  exit  polls  for  election  pro- 
jections. 

Biit  Lane  also  has  ties  to  the  broadcasting 
establishment.  He  provided  office  space  for 
the  [creation  of  the  Television  OpenXon 
Caucus,  a  new  association  formed  to  act  as  a 
api^ui  presence  of  television  station  groups 
in  Vf  ashlngton  apart  from  the  National  As- 
BOci4tion  of  Broadcasters. 

Lane's  friends  describe  him  as  a  "worka- 
holi«."  and  he  says  he  regrets  not  having 
speijt  more  time  with  his  wife  of  36  years. 
ElizAbeth.  and  with  his  five  children. 
"That's  one  of  the  sacrifices  you  make  In 
pursuing  a  career  like  this,  but  I've  been 
very  forttmate  to  have  an  understanding 
wife^  I  wouldn't  have  done  it  any  different- 
ly.' 


"Huumo 


>ERAL  COBAfUNICATIONS 

>MMISSION     NETWORK     AC- 

(^EnSinON       APPRAISAL       AP- 

^OVAL  ACT  OF  1985 

•  ^r.  PRE88LER.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
teroay  I  introduced  legiBlatlon  cospon- 
sor^d  by  Senators  Eaolstox.  Inoutx. 
Ex^N.  and  DuRammoBt  which  would 
entire  that  the  Federal  Communlca- 
Uo^B  Commission  thoroughly  examine 
thej  public  interest  implications  of  pro- 
posed hostile  takeovers  of  major  na- 
tional television  networks. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  that  bill.  S. 
1312,  the  Network  Acquisition  Approv- 
al  Act  of   1986,  be  printed  in  the 

RX^BO. 

le  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

8. 1S13 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
ttattvet   of  the    United   States   of 
in  Congreta  ossemMed.  That  tills 
Jmay  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Communi- 
cata>ns    Commission   Network   Acquisition 
ApBn>val  Act  of  1985". 


kKAxnti 


0  OH  ACQxnainoii  or  tilbvisior 

NETWORKS 


June  19,  1985 


June  19, 1985 
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I  on  AOQUisino*  or  tklkvuioh 

>BTW<MUCS 


"Sk.  33 1.  (a>  As  used  in  this  section  the 
term  'tele^  Ision  network'  means— 

"(1)  an^  person,  entity  or  corporation 
that- 

"(A)  is  licensed  to  operate  five  or  more  tel- 
evision broadcast  stations:  and 

"(B)  offers  an  interconnected  program 
service  on 'a  regular  basis  for  fifteen  or  more 
hours  per  jweek  to  at  least  twenty-five  affili- 
ated teletislon  licensees  in  ten  or  more 
States;  or 

"(2)  any  person,  entity,  or  corporation 
oontroUliw,  controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  wflUi  a  person,  entity  or  corporation 
defined  in)  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  Prl^r  to  the  grant  of  any  application 
involving  a  proposed  acquisition  of  owner- 
ship or  control  of  a  television  network 
whose  Board  of  Directors  has  not  approved 
the  prop«ised  acquisition,  the  Commission 
shall-     J 

"(1)  reqflre  the  applicant  to  file— 

"(A)  th4  identities  of  all  persons  involved 
in  the  probosed  acquisition: 

"(B)  the  sources  of  all  funds  to  be  used  in 
the  proposed  aoquisitioii; 

"(C)  thi  details  of  aU  financial  arrange- 
ments, ineluding  all  documents  involved  in 
the  proposed  acquisition; 

"(D)  doailed  projections  concerning  the 
ability  off  the  applicant  to  meet  its  long- 
term  financial  obligations  and  to  maintain 
existing  levels  of  network  service; 

"(E)  the  managerial  expertise  and  finan- 
cial resources  available  to  all  persons  in- 
volved in  ^e  proposed  acquisition; 

"(F)  denned  information  concerning  any 
intention^  proposal  or  plan  to  liquidate  or  in 
any  othef  manner  dlqiose  of  the  assets  of 
the  proposed  aoquisitkm: 

"G)  uiy  discontinuance,  reduction  or  im- 
pairment jof  service  to  a  community  or  part 
of  a  oomipunity.  that  would  result  from  the 
proposed  ptcquisition; 

"(H)  the  reasons  that  the  proposed  acqui- 
sition woald  benefit  the  public  Interest,  con- 
venience moA  necessity;  and 

"(I)  any  other  Information  the  Commis- 
sion may  Reasonably  require; 

"(3)  issue  a  public  notice  indicating  that 
the  inf oration  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  riled  and  is  available  for  public  in- 
spection;] 

"(3)  afaord  any  Interested  party  a  period 
of  thirty]  days  from  the  issuance  of  the 
public  notice  described  in  paragraph  (3)  to 
file  a  petition  to  deny  pursuant  to  section 
309(dKl)  of  this  Act  or  a  supplemental  peti- 
tion to  dtoy  if  one  has  already  been  filed; 
and       T 

"(4)  cobduct  a  full  evidentiary  hearing 
pursuant  to  section  309(e)  of  this  Act  in 
which  the  Commission  and  any  interested 
party  miy  subpoena  documents  and  wit- 
nesses anci  take  testimony  under  oath  on— 

"(A)  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1); 

"(B)  aiy  substantial  and  material  ques- 
tions of  fibct  presented:  and 

"(C)  aqy  other  issue  pertinent  to  whether 
the  pn^Josed  acquisition  would  serve  the 
public  interest."* 


Stc.  2.  Title  ni  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.8.C.  301  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 


ADVANCE  NOTIFICATION 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  linOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 


requlret 


notifica;lon  of  proposed  arms  sales 


that  Congress  receive  advance 


under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  reviewed.  The  provision  stipu- 
lates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  notification  has  been 
received. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  advance  notifica- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  SD  423. 

I  ask  that  the  notification  be  printed 
in  the  Rb(x>ro. 

The  material  follows: 

DKTENSK  SECTTHITT  ASSISTAIfCX  Agbicy, 

WathingUm,  DC,  June  17,  198S. 
Dr.  M.  Grakkk  BAiniXRMAH. 
Deputy  Staff  Director,  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  U.S.  Senate,  Waahinffton. 
DC. 
Dkak  Dr.  BAiTiTKRiiAir  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  amendment  to  the  Singapore  F-16/79 
Letters  of  Offer  estimated  to  cost  $50  mil- 
lion or  more. 
Sincerely. 

Phtt.tp  C.  Gast, 

Director. 
Attachments. 

POUCT  JusrmcATioH 

(U)  The  prime  contractor  for  the  P-IBA/B 
program  will  continue  to  be  the  General  Dy- 
namics Corporation  of  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 
The  FlOO  engine  covered  In  this  amendment 
will  be  purchased  by  the  U.S.  Government 
from  Pratt  and  Whitney  and  will  be  provid- 
ed as  government  furnished  equipment  to 
General  Dynamics  Corporation. 

(U)  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this 
sale.* 


OPENING  THE  JAPANESE 
MARKET 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
this  spring,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
following  the  Finance  Committee's 
lead,  expressed  their  frustration  with 
Japan's  failure  to  open  its  markets  to 
foreign  products  and  services.  The  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
which  will  require  the  President  to  re- 
taliate against  Japan  unless  and  until 


UJB.     exporters    obtain    meaningful 
access  to  the  markets  of  J»smn. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  re- 
sponded with  promises  of  meaningful 
maiicet  opening  measures,  to  be  an- 
nounced in  July.  Tet,  with  the  date  of 
that  announcement  barely  a  month 
away,  there  is  little  evidence  that  new 
policies  are  emerging  from  Tokyo.  A 
case  in  point  is  that  of  trade  in  semi- 
conductors. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  semicon- 
ductor industry.  The  U.S.  industry  has 
captured  55  percent  of  the  world 
market  for  semiconductors,  whereas 
the  Japanese  have  only  been  able  to 
capture  about  11  percent  of  that 
market.  Yet  in  Japan,  the  n.S.  share 
of  the  semiconductor  market  has  re- 
mained at  about  10  percent  in  spite  of 
numerous  efforts  over  a  decade  by  the 
UJS.  industry  and  the  n.8.  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  a  liberaUsation  of  that 
market.  But  none  of  these  liberaliza- 
tion efforts  has  changed  the  oligop- 
olistic situation  of  the  Japanese  semi- 
conductor industry.  A  small  number  of 
Japanese  electronics  companies  both 
prcxluce  and  consimie  Japan's  semi- 
conductors. 

These  same  firms  dominate  most 
semiconductor  end-product  maricets; 
procure  the  bulk  of  their  semiconduc- 
tors from  each  other,  are  linked  by  a 
large  number  of  horizontal  ties  with 
respect  to  research,  development  and, 
in  some  cases,  production  and  sales; 
are  characterized  by  a  strong  "buy  na- 
tional" bias;  and  have  a  long  history  of 
collusive  activity,  intended  in  part  to 
exclude  foreign  products. 

This  anticompetitive  situation  could 
be  ended  by  enforcement  of  Japan's 
antitrust  laws.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  industries,  the  Government  is 
apparently  reluctant  to  break  up  ar- 
rangements which  it  helped  create  in 
the  post-war  period.  Over  the  years, 
the  Ji^HUiese  Government  has  protect- 
ed the  semiconductor  Indus^  and 
semiconductor  end-product  industries, 
has  restricted  entry  into  the  sonicon- 
ductor  industry  to  luge  electronics 
producers,  has  encouraged  division  of 
product  martlets,  and  promoted  coop- 
eration in  research,  development,  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  semiconductors. 
In  short,  the  oligopoly  that  now  domi- 
nates Japanese  semiconductors  and 
makes  foreign  penetration  so  difficult, 
was  nurtured  and  promoted  by  the 
Japanese  Government. 

While  it  should  not  siurprise  us  that 
the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
reluctant  to  enforce  its  antitrust  laws 
against  an  oligopoly  of  its  own  cre- 
ation, we  must  conclude  that  failure  to 
reverse  this  policy  renders  any  other 
market  opening  measures  affecting 
semiconductors  meaningless.  We  shall 
await  the  July  announcements  from 
Tokyo  with  interest,  but  unless  the 
Japanese  Government  addresses  the 
structural  problems  illustrated  by  the 


semiconductors  case  in  a  forthright 
manner,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of 
any  meaningful  opening  of  the  Japa- 
nese market.* 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ACTS  ON  ACID 
RAIN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  John 
Stmunu.  signed  into  law  the  Add  Rain 
Control  Act.  In  doing  so,  New  Hamp- 
shire moved  to  the  forefront  among 
the  States  in  making  tough  add  rain 
controls  the  law. 

At  197  town  meetings  2  years  ago, 
the  people  of  my  State  q>oke  loudly 
and  clearly  on  the  issue  of  acid  rain.  In 
resolutions  adopted  at  each  of  these 
town  meetings,  dtizens  of  New  Hamp- 
shire called  for  a  50-percent  reduction 
of  sulfur  dioxide  emissions.  By  the  end 
of  1983,  the  coimcils  of  the  13  dtles  of 
my  State  adopted  similar  resolutions. 
Well  before  these  resolutions  were 
adopted,  however,  oiu-  Governor  had 
alrcaady  been  hard  at  work  at  both  the 
regional  and  national  level  on  the  add 
rain  problem.  As  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  [NGA] 
force  on  acid  rain.  Governor  Suntmu 
has  instnmiental  in  forging  the  ccm- 
sensus  necessary  to  adopt  and  NGA 
acid  rain  control  policy  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

The  prindples  reflected  in  the  Gov- 
ernors' agreement  became  the  basis 
for  S.  503,  the  Add  Deposition  and 
Sulfur  Loading  Control  Act  which  was 
introduced  earlier  this  session  by 
myself  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  Senator  Pbozmibx. 
The  Proxmire/Humphrey  biU  calls  for 
a  10-mllllon-ton  reduction  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide to  be  achieved  over  two  phases. 
Two  weeks  ago.  a  version  of  our  legis- 
lation was  intnxluced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressmen  Mo 
UsAix  and  Dick  Chxmet. 

New  Hampshire's  new  add  rain  con- 
trol bill  builds  upon  the  concepts  in  S. 
503.  The  New  Hampshire  bill  man- 
dates a  two-phased  program  with  a 
goal  of  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the 
State's  siilfur  emissions  by  1995.  The 
first  phase  of  the  program  requires  a 
25-percent  reduction  by  1990;  the  addi- 
tional 25  percent  contained  in  the 
second  phase  is  contingent  upon  the 
enactment  of  a  National  Add  Rain 
Program.  The  biU  also  establishes  a 
special  study  committee  to  review 
available  options  for  achieving  the  re- 
quired reductions  and  to  provide 
advice  as  to  the  environmental  and 
economic  impacts  of  the  various  op- 
tions. Also  mandated  is  an  organized 
public  partidpation  program. 

The  adoption  of  add  rain  control 
legislation  in  New  Hampshire  is  the 
result  of  a  long  process  of  consultation 
between  industry,  individuals,  and  gov- 
ernment officials.  It  is  important  to 
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note  that  the  State's  largest  utility— 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire—endorsed the  legislation,  along 
with  one  of  the  State's  largest  manu- 
facturers—the James  River  Corp. 
Other  prominent  organizations  which 
endorsed  the  bill  include  the  Business 
and  Industry  Association  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  New  Hampshire  Audu- 
bon Society,  and  the  New  Hampshire 
Citlaen's  Task  Force  on  Acid  Rain. 

As  Important  as  the  New  Hampshire 
biU  is.  it  is  clear  that  the  threats 
which  are  posed  by  acid  deposition 
and  air  pollution  in  general  must  be 
addressed  at  the  national  level.  The 
unwillingness  of  this  administration  to 
take  a  responsible  position  and  en- 
dorse meaningful  add  rain  controls 
continues  to  frustrate  and  disappoint 
me.  Too  much  is  at  risk  because  of  the 
pollution  which  causes  acid  rain  to  tol- 
erate further  dealy  in  enacting  the 
kind  of  add  rain  controls  that  are  des- 
perately needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  a  fine  tradition  of  lead- 
ership in  this  Nation— a  tradition  in 
which  granite  staters  take  great  pride. 
The  enactment  of  the  State's  acid  rain 
control  biU  should  serve  as  an  example 
for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  as  well 
as  people  across  the  Nation.  Based  on 
sound  principles  and  widespread  con- 
sensus, the  bill  assiu-es  meaningful  re- 
ductions in  acid  rain  causing  pollution. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire add  rain  control  bill— H.B.  519— 
along  with  testimony  delivered  by 
Governor  John  Sununu  in  support  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

H3.  519— State  op  New  Hampshihk 

In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  md  eighty-five  an  act  estab- 
lishing an  add  rain  control  act. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  In  General  Court  convened: 

1  New  Chapter.  Amend  R8A  by  Inserting 
after  R8A  12&-C  the  foUowlng  new  chapter. 

CRAFHH  ISB-O— ACn>  KAIR  COIITIOL  ACT 

12S-I>:1  Purpooe. 

I.  The  general  court  hereby  finds  that 
add  deposition  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  con- 
taining compounds,  commonly  referred  to 
as  "add  rain."  is  occurring  In  the  state  of 
New  Hampshire.  The  general  coiirt  further 
finds  that  add  rain  poses  a  significant  ad- 
verse ttireat  to  the  state's  public  health  and 
welfare  and  to  the  natural  environment  by 
degrading  natural  ecosystems,  indudlng  fish 
and  wildlife.  In  addition.  Increasing  evidence 
suggests  that  add  rain  affects  the  New 
Hampshire  economy  by  reducing  the  growth 
rate  and  productivity  of  the  state's  forest  re- 
sources. 

n.  The  general  court  also  finds  that  al- 
though the  major  emission  sources  of  add 
rain  precursors  are  located  In  the  midwest- 
em  United  States,  sources  within  the  state 
of  New  Hampshire  also  contribute  to  add 
depodtion  In  New  Hampshire  and  in  our 
neighboring  states  of  BCalne  and  Massachu- 
setts. Therefore,  it  Is  Incumbent  upon  the 
people  of  New  Hampshire  to  take  the  initia- 
tive to  reduce  their  share  of  the  depoeltion 
to  reasonable  levels. 

m.  The  general  court  scknowledges  that 
the  New  England  governors  in  May  of  1984 


endorsed  as  an  Interim  measure  the  Imple- 
mentatioli  of  a  sulfur  dioxide  emission  cap 
In  each  Mew  England  state  for  both  the  in- 
dustrial and  utility  sectors  of  the  economy. 

IV.  Tbie  general  court  hereby  declares 
that  in  tDe  absence  of  a  national  or  regional 
add  depoBltlon  control  program,  the  state  of 
New  Hanqxhire  shall  establish  a  program  to 
control  Acid  depodtion  originating  from 
within  tl|e  state  until  Congress  passes  a  na- 
tional or  feglonal  program. 

V.  In  ^e  event  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  passes  legislation  to  control 
sulphur  dioxide  emissions,  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire  shall  make  this  program  consist- 
ent with  |he  federal  law. 

135-D:3i    Definitions. 

I.  "Acid  deposition"  means  that  wet  or  dry 
depodtion  from  the  atmosphere  of  chemical 
compounds,  usually  in  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,  tiaving  the  potential  to  form  an  aque- 
ous compound  with  a  pH  level  lower  ttum 
the  level!  considered  normal  under  natural 
condition^. 

n.  "A^ncy"  means  the  air  resources 
agency  established  pursuant  to  RSA  125-C. 

III.  "Baseline  emissions"  means  the  total 
sulfur  dioxide  emisdons  averaged  over  the 
period  19t9-1982  from  all  major  sources. 

IV.  "Governor"  means  the  governor  of  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire. 

V.  "Bfijor  source"  means  a  facility  or 
plant  whi  ch  emits  100  tons  or  more  per  year 
of  a  pollu  l«nt 

125-D:3J  Add  Rain  Control  Program. 

I.  The  agency  shall  develop  a  2  phased 
acid  rala  control  program  which  shall 
achieve  a  25  percent  reduction  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide from  the  baseline  emisdons  in  Phase  I 
by  December  31.  1990,  as  a  first  step  toward 
a  goal  oft  60  percent  reduction  of  sulfur  di- 
oxide by' December  31,  1995,  In  Phase  II. 
The  program  shall  do  the  following: 

(a)  Establish  an  emisdon  Inventory  for 
major  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide  for  the 
period  19T9-1982. 

(b)  Develop  reduction  strategies  for  Phase 
I  and  II  (Wtiich  wiU  identify  sources  to  be 
controUeC  levels  of  control  to  be  applied, 
and  contaol  options. 

(c)  Evaluate,  after  consultation  with  the 
group  e8tfU>llshed  In  paragraph  II.  strategies 
with  regm  to  environmental  and  economic 
Impacts  •f  Ptuae  I  and  n.  An  evaluation 
stiall  be  knade  of  the  emisdon  reductions, 
source  impacts  on  local  air  quality  and  sen- 
dtlve  arMs  and  other  environmental  im- 
pacts. Cdst  effectiveness  for  each  control 
option  snail  be  estimated  as  weU  as  Impacts 
on  utlUtyj  rates. 

(d)  Steps  toward  the  implementation  of 
Phase  n  phall  proceed  only  at  such  time  as 
federal  add  depodtion  control  requirements 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(e)  Ad<^t  rules,  pursuant  to  RSA  641-A. 
wliich  glf e  credit  for  reductions  during  and 
since  the  baseline  period  and  which  estab- 
lish a  cttnpUance  schedule  for  the  Imple- 
mentatlob  of  a  viable  add  depodtion  con- 
trol promm  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of 
sulfur  d^ndde  emisdons  of  36  percent.  Im- 
plementation of  Phase  I  of  the  program 
shall  commence  on  or  before  January  1, 
1087. 

II.  The  governor  shall  designate  a  group 
of  peraoi^  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
interests jto  evaluate  the  control  options  and 
make  reeommendatlons  for  emisdon  reduc- 
tions. 

3  Effdctive  Date.  This  act  shall  take 
effect  uppn  its  passage. 
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Madame  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today  on  HB  519. 

As  you  know,  the  effects  of  add  rain  are  a 
key  concern  for  the  Eastern  States  in  gener- 
al and  to  New  Hampshire  In  particular.  This 
concern  stems 'from  the  strong  implication 
of  a  connection  between  sulfur  and  nitrogen 
emisdons  (and  air  pollution  In  general)  and 
subtle  but  Intreaslng  health  effects  and 
damage  to  our  pikes  and  forests. 

As  legislators,  you  have  consistently 
passed  resolutions  which  liave  endorsed  the 
actions  needed  to  solve  the  add  rain  prob- 
lem. Within  suite  government,  we  have  a 
well  organised  add  rain  coordinating  com- 
mittee which  1  erves  to  develop  the  date  we 
need  to  contlni  le  to  argue  for  national  solu- 
tions to  the  pioblem.  We  also  tiave.  in  the 
citizens'  task  f  >rce  on  add  rain,  one  of  the 
most  respondtle  and  effective  dtlzens'  ad- 
vocacy coalitiotis  to  be  found  on  any  issue, 
anywhere. 

^  your  Governor,  I  have  worked  on  the 
national  and  regional  scene  for  the  past 
three  years  searching  for  reasonable  natlon- 
d  solutions  td  the  add  rain  problem  be- 
cause we  can't  do  it  all  by  ourselves. 

I  chaired  thejNatlond  Governors'  Associa- 
tion Add  Rain  Task  Force,  have  presented 
testimony  before  the  U A  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  on  Uiis  issue  and  have 
recently,  dong-iwlth  Governor  Anthony  Earl 
of  Wisconsin,  asked  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Proxmire  to  introduce  an  add  rain  con- 
trol bill  in  th^  Soiate  which  is  consistent 
with  the  add  rain  policy  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Natlond  Governors'  Aasoca- 
tlon. 

You  may  have  read  that  there's  still  some 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  Midwestern 
States  as  to  whether  or  not  acid  rain  control 
measures  are  required.  Ouur  latest  debate  on 
that  Issue  took  place  at  the  recent  Natlond 
Governors'  Association  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  not  only 
Is  acid  rain  legislation  essentld,  we  will  see 
add  rain  legislation  on  the  books  and.  prop- 
erly constructed,  such  legislation  can  bene- 
fit not  only  the  ecologically  sendtlve  re- 
gions of  the  country  but  the  cod  regions  as 
well.  1 

We  can't,  however,  simply  demand  ttiat 
the  Midwest  reduce  Its  emisdons  without 
iUMlerstandlng|that  our  own  emisdons  have 
a  small  but  mnsurable  effect  on  add  depo- 
sition in  New  pampshire.  Nor  can  we  forget 
that  In  termri  of  rate  of  emisdons.  New 
Hampshire's  c4d  fired  electrlcd  generation 
ranlu  7th  In  the  Nation,  dthough  we  rank 
30th  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of  actud  eoaJs- 
dons.  Moreover,  the  New  England  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  which  I  now  chair,  lad 
year  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  it  is 
the  god  of  the  New  England  States  to  cap 
sulfur  emisdons.  and  to  the  greated  extent 
poadble,  rediicp  them.  We  also  established  a 
UA/Canadiao  Forest  Damage  Task  Force 
wtilch  Paul  B^ff Inger,  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected foresters,  clialrs. 

To  turn  these  policy  directives  into  re- 
sults, I  Bskedjour  air  resources  agency  to 
draft  legislation  which  would  help  us  meet 
our  own  resp^ndblllty  to  reduce  our  own 
emisdons  of  fubstsnces  which  cause  acid 
rain  and  whick  will  serve  to  help  make  our 
air  even  cleaner  and  healthier  than  it  Is 
now.  The  elements  of  the  bill  include  estab- 
lishing a  very,  accurate  inventory  of  emis- 
dons. identifying  and  Implementing  a  plan 
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for  a  26%  reduction  to  be  achieved  by  De- 
cember 1990,  identifying  scenarios  snd  op- 
tions to  implement  reductions  according  to 
the  most  stringent  natlond  legislation  thus 
far  proposed,  and  conducting  a  rigorous 
economic  and  envlronmentd  review.  The 
bill  also  calls  for  establishing  an  advisory 
group  which  will  review  the  scenarios  pre- 
sented in  order  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  most  effective  emisdons  reductions. 
Generally  stated,  it  is  an  example  of  the 
way  the  Humphrey/Proxmire  bill  would  be 
implemented  at  the  State  leveL 

One  important  feature  of  this  bill  and  one 
important  advantage  of  acting  at  this  time 
Is  that  we  will  be  able  to  develop  careful  and 
rigorous  analyses  of  the  envlronmentd  and 
economic  impacts  of  various  reduction  sce- 
narios and  their  impacts  on  our  own  send- 
tlve areas.  By  starting  now,  we  can  make 
sure  that  our  deddons  are  the  right  ded- 
sions  and  we  will  liave  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  implications  of  all  the  options. 

To  add  some  addltiond  froding  to  the 
cake,  we  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  a 
grant  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  the  amount  of  $53,000  which  will 
help  fund  the  studies  which  will  be  required 
by  this  bill. 

Therefore,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  urge  you  to  support  this  op- 
portunity to  show  that  we  are  willing  to  do 
what  must  be  done  here  In  New  Hampstilre 
to  solve  our  share  of  the  problem.  I  assure 
you  that  I  will  continue  my  efforts  on  the 
National  scene.  This  action  wiU  help  this 
effort.  This  action,  and  similar  bills  in  other 
States,  wUl  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Fed- 
erd  establishment,  and  to  the  Midwest,  tliat 
we  are  willing  to  do  our  part  to  ded  with 
this  problem  and  its  now  subtle  but,  in  the 
long  term,  I'm  convinced,  significant  envl- 
ronmentd hedth,  ecologlcd  and  economic 
effects. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have.* 


VETERAN'S  HEALTH  CARE 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  honor  of  Veteran's  Health 
Care  Awareness  Week.  This  week  is  of 
great  significance  for  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude we  owe  our  veterans.  They  have 
protected  freedom  and  human  dignity 
during  some  of  Western  democracy's 
most  precarious  moments  in  history: 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  con- 
flict, and  the  Vietnam  war.  We  must 
never  forget  this.  We  are  privileged  to 
now  have  the  opportunity  to  do  some- 
thing in  return  for  these  brave  men 
and  women  by  providing  comprehen- 
sive, reliable,  and  good  health  care. 

During  this  week  we  honor  both 
these  veterans  and  our  commitment  to 
providing  them  with  necessary  and 
proper  health  care.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Federal  Government  make 
every  attempt  possible  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  our  veterans,  thereby  re- 
ducing unnecessary  Illnesses  and  ex- 
pensive hospital  stays  down  the  road. 
Why  is  this  so  significant  now? 

As  our  Nation  ages,  so  does  our  vet- 
erans population.  There  are  currently 
4  million  veterans  age  65  or  older  who 
are  potential  users  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration    hospital     and     nursing 


home  care.  This  number  will  increase 
to  7.2  million  in  1990  and  to  about  9 
million  by  the  year  2000.  Between  the 
years  2000  and  2015  the  percentage  of 
all  veterans  who  will  be  88  and  over 
will  fluctuate  between  40  to  50  per- 
cent, and  after  the  year  2000  there 
may  be  over  a  quarter  of  all  veterans 
who  are  75  and  older. 

What  do  these  figures  represent  to 
future  health  needs  of  our  veterans? 
Currently,  the  VA  provides  most  of  its 
care  in  172  hospital  centers.  It  also  op- 
erates outpatient  clinics  and  101  nurs- 
ing home  units  with  total  medical  care 
outlays  of  $8.3  billion  in  1983— up 
from  $2.7  billion  in  1973. 

If  present  hospital  stays  continue 
under  current  trends,  by  1990  the  VA 
would  serve  26  percent  more  patients 
daily  than  in  1982  and  would  need  to 
increase  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
by  18  percent.  The  demand  for  nursing 
home  care  would  increase  about  40 
percent  by  1990.  This  demand  would 
be  met  by  a  3.400-bed  increase  by  the 
VA  and  6.500-bed  increase  by  non-VA 
nursing  homes  under  contract. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
Veteran's  Health  Care  Awareness 
Week  is  so  important.  But  what  is 
truly  astonishing  is  how  much  these 
demands  can  t}e  reduced  through  in- 
creased awareness  efforts  such  as  this 
and  through  more  aggressive  preven- 
tive medicine  techniques  on  the  part 
of  the  VA.  A  Congresdonal  Budget 
Office  study  maintains  that  through  a 
more  aggressive  preventive  policy  the 
VA  could  shorten  hospital  stays  by 
1990.  This  could  result  in  fewer  visits 
per  day  and  a  14-percent  less  demand 
in  hospital  beds.  The  number  of  nurs- 
ing home  beds  needed  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  total  of  6.000  with  only 
2.400  of  them  being  supplied  by  the 
VA. 

I  have  been  very  involved  during  my 
Senate  tenure  on  a  number  of  issues 
affecting  our  veterans,  for  example,  I 
have  cosponsored  S.  657.  which  will 
elevate  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  a  Cabinet-level  department  Oiven 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  28  million 
veterans  in  this  coimtry  and  54  million 
dependents  and  survivors  of  veterans- 
totaling  82  million  actual  or  potential 
beneficiaries— the  VA  carries  masdve 
respondbillties.  Adding  this  agency  to 
the  Cabinet  list  will  solidify  our  com- 
mitment to  the  needs  we  must  meet  as 
we  enter  the  21st  century.  Legislation 
such  as  this  conveys  the  true  order  of 
our  priorities.  I  have  introduced  a 
three-bill  package.  S.  964,  S.  965,  S. 
966,  which  will  make  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Improvements  in  the  OI  bill  of 
rights. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
programs  such  as  these,  which  serve  to 
increase  our  awareness,  imderatand- 
ing.  and  prioritization  of  our  health 
needs,  can  help  reduce  those  needs.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  do  everything  pos- 
sible   under    present    financial    con- 


straints to  provide  the  best  services 
available  for  those  men  and  women 
who  served  this  country  when  it 
needed  them  moat.* 


COMPARABLE  WORTH 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Pred- 
dent.  I  recently  received  two  letters, 
each  signed  by  several  dozen  women 
prominent  in  Minnesota's  Republican 
Party,  concerning  my  sponsorship  of 
the  Economic  Equity  Act  of  1985.  One 
of  the  letters  protested  my  introduc- 
tion of  the  EEA  because  of  a  providon 
to  study  the  issue  of  pay  equity,  or 
comparable  worth,  among  employees 
of  Federal  agencies.  The  other  letter 
praised  the  Economic  Equity  Act  and 
urged  my  continued  efforts  toward 
ending  economic  discrimination 
toward  women.  I  believe  this  is  known 
as  a  "no-win  situation." 

This  controversy  within  my  own 
party  reflects  a  condderable  amoimt 
of  confudon  over  the  comparable 
worth  issue  in  general,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  the  EEA  in  particular.  It  also 
strengthens  my  belief  that  this  Con- 
gress must  address  the  pay  equity 
issue  head  on. 

The  providon  in  question  is  one  of 
more  than  20  separate  parts  of  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  of  1985  (S.  1169). 
an  onuiibus  package  designed  to  elimi- 
nate economic  discrimination  against 
women  in  areas  such  as  credit,  IRA's, 
Social  Security,  insurance,  and  wages. 
My  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
EvAHS.  former  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  requested  that  his  leg- 
islation concerning  a  study  of  pay 
equity  be  included  in  the  EEIA. 

The  pay  equity  legislation  calls  for  a 
commlsdon  to  undertake  a  study  of 
wage  practices  in  Federal  executive 
agencies,  and  then  to  offer  recommen- 
dations to  correct  any  discriminatory 
practices.  We  also  added  to  the  provi- 
don the  recoDunendatlons  of  a  recent 
General  Accotmtlng  Office  report  on 
the  best  methods  for  conducting  such 
a  Federal  study. 

I  should  note  that  the  provision 
would  not,  in  itself,  implement  any 
comparable  worth  plan  or  strategy. 
For  that,  further  legislation  would  be 
necessary.  I  should  also  add  that  the 
study  would  embrace  only  Federal  pay 
classification  systems,  and  would  not 
reach  into  pay  practices  of  the  private 
sector. 

Mr.  Preddent,  at  issue  here  is  the 
wide  gap  between  wages  paid  for 
female-dominated  Jobs  and  male-domi- 
nated Jobs.  The  existence  of  that  gap 
is  not  opinion,  it  is  fact.  According  to 
the  OAO  report,  federally  employed 
women  make  less  than  two-thirds  the 
wages  earned  by  federally  employed 
men.  Women  are  heavily  concentrated 
in  the  lower  paying  Job  classifications. 
Though  women  make  up  nearly  half 
the  Federal  labor  force,  only  12  per- 
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cent  are  in  the  mld-to-upper  level  (OS 
9-15)  Jobs;  more  than  two-thirds  are  in 
the  lower  eight  grade  levels. 

Female  workers  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  fare  slightly  better,  earn- 
ing about  71  percent  of  what  men 
earn.  In  total  women  in  this  Nation 
earn  only  about  63  cents  for  every 
man's  dollar. 

While  we  know  the  gap  exists,  how- 
ever, the  reasons  for  it  are  less  clear. 
Some  chalk  it  up  to  market  forces,  or 
to  women  choosing  to  enter  certain 
low-paying  Jobs  that  allow  them  to 
handle  traditional  family  duties  while 
they  woiit  outside  the  home. 

But  others  argue  that  women  simply 
do  not  receive  comparable  worth  for 
their  Jobs.  That  they  often  do  not  get 
a  salary  commensurate  with  the  value 
of  their  work.  That  many  low-pajring 
Jobs  are  low-paying  precisely  because 
they  are  dominated  by  women.  That 
the  Job  market  takes  advantage  of 
women,  assuming  that  they  do  not 
need  or  deserve  the  salary  earned  by  a 
man  working  at  a  Job  of  equivalent 
value. 

And  what  is  the  value  of  one  Job.  rel- 
ative to  another?  There's  the  rub.  Is  a 
sanitation  worker  worth  more  than  a 
secretary?  A  nurse  worth  more  than 
an  automobile  assembly  worker?  For 
that  matter,  are  autoworkers  really 
worth  higher  salaries  than  meat- 
packers  when  comparing  responsibil- 
ities and  qualifications?  These  are  vast 
and  difficult  questions,  but  they  are 
questions  being  asked  more  and  more 
across  the  Nation. 

Several  States,  including  Miimesota. 
already  have  implemented  plans  to 
eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  their 
government  pay  systems.  In  all.  35 
States  have  taken  some  action  toward 
accomplishing  that  goal.  It  is  an  effort 
that  crosses  boundaries  of  sex  and  po- 
litical affiliation. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
particular  concept  known  as  pay 
equity  is  only  part  of  the  large  issue  of 
economic  equity  for  women.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  nolxjdy  had 
much  heard  the  phrase  economic 
equity  before  Mabk  Hatfield.  Bob 
Packwood,  and  I  introduced  the  first 
Economic  Equity  Act  back  in  1981.  Of 
that  first  EEA.  and  the  second  EEA  in- 
troduced in  the  98th  Congress,  some 
eight  separate  provisions  became  law. 
We  added  equity  to  laws  covering 
estate  taxes.  IRA's,  daycare,  pensions, 
child  support  enforcement,  and  farm 
credit.  Just  to  pick  a  few. 

These  were  solid  legislative  improve- 
ments in  the  economic  treatment  of 
women  both  in  and  outside  the  home. 
They  would  not  have  succeeded  with- 
out the  support  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  new  EEA.  which  includes 
the  study  provision  on  pay  equity.  The 
bipartisan  sponsorship  of  the  EEA  re- 
flects a  feeling  that  the  Congress  must 
address    a    wide    range    of    women's 


equity  usues.  one  of  which  is  compara- 
ble worth. 

Certatily  this  bipartisan  spirit  is 
present  at  the  State  level.  In  Minneso- 
ta, the  bill  to  implement  companble 
worth^ot  to  study,  but  implement- 
passed  the  house  of  representatives 
100-13  4nd  the  State  senate  63-0.  Leg- 
islation Ito  accomplish  the  same  at  the 
local  government  level  passed  by  simi- 
larly laiJBre  margins. 

Some  I  of  my  Minnesota  Republican 
friends  caU  this  action  misinformed. 
In  my  7  years  in  Congress  I  have  never 
seen  mugins  like  that  out  of  igno- 
rance of  an  issue.  If  I  accept  the  view 
of  thesa  Republican  friends,  there  ap- 
parently is  not  1  Republican  leader 
serving  In  Minnesota's  69-member  Re- 
publicaii  house  majority  or  in  the 
State  sebate. 

The  States  are  not  the  only  ones 
acting  9n  this  issue.  The  administra- 
tion ha4  indicated  its  lack  of  support 
for  pay  equity,  most  recently  in  the 
decision  this  week  by  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to 
reject  cases  based  on  comparable 
worth. 

The  cburts.  too,  have  brought  into 
pay  equity,  with  past  or  pending  cases 
in  Washington  State.  Illinois,  New 
York,  afid  elsewhere.  The  number  of 
cases  is  bound  to  grow  steadily.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  best  arguments  for  a 
thoughtful  legislative  analysis  of  the 
problem!  and  its  possible  solutions  is 
the  reality  that  if  legislators  fail  to 
act,  thei  courts  are  certain  to.  If  our 
intent  i«  not  to  leave  this  nationally 
significant  issue  to  the  courts— and  I 
hope  that  is  not  our  intent— we  cannot 
wait  much  longer  before  putting  the 
Congress  on  the  record  with  respect  to 
companfble  worth. 

What  ishould  the  statement  of  this 
Congress  be  on  comparable  worth?  Mr. 
Preslde4t,  I  don't  know.  Not  yet.  I 
would  bet  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  at  tlie  same  point. 

I  Imow  I  caimot  condone  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  employment 
and  watfe  scales.  I  know  that  such  dis- 
crimination exists,  in  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  I  know  that  all 
people  are  equal  before  God  and 
should  be  equal  before  the  law.  I  know 
that  our  society  will  not  work,  cannot 
work,  without  the  promise  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans. 

But  I  do  not  know  how  we,  as  a  gov- 
ernment employer  and  as  a  society, 
can  best  solve  the  pay  equity  problem. 
Opponents  of  comparable  worth  sys- 
tems sat  they  are  too  costly,  and  lead 
to  a  losf  of  Jobs  because  of  the  finan- 
cial butden  on  employers.  But  how 
much  isftoo  much  to  pay  for  economic 
equity?  1 

And  wiy  must  we  focus  on  the  most 
costly  approach,  achieving  equity  only 
by  raisiig  salaries?  A  recent  article  on 
comparable  worth  in  the  Washington 
Post,  wkich  focused  on  the  opposition 
by  organized  labor,  quoted  a  lobbyist 
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as  saying.  ":  don't  want  the  cure  for 
my  lame  lei  to  be  an  amputation  of 
my  head."  Qi  other  words,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  teeth-gnashing  over  the 
prospect  of  reducing  some  topheavy 
salaries  to  add  equity  to  salaries  at  the 
bottom.  Tet.  I  would  like  to  think  it  is 
possible,  through  a  cooperative  effort, 
to  achieve  jequlty  by  raising  some 
levels  and  lonrering  others— granted,  a 
politically  difficult  approach,  but  a 
logical  one.   ' 

Mr.  President,  like  many  other  long- 
time advocates  of  women's  rights.  I 
find  myself  in  a  difficult  position.  As 
we  achieve  more  of  the  legislative 
steps  needed  to  ensure  economic 
equity,  we  find  that  the  remaining 
issues  are  mqre  complex,  less  clear-cut. 
Divisions  odcur  within  parties  and 
women's  organizations  themselves. 
The  right  anjswer  does  not  appear  as  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

But  one  tmng  we  have  learned  over 
the  years  is  that  these  issues  will  not 
go  away.  And  while  they  may  not  be 
solved  immediately,  it  is  certain  that 
they  will  nevier  be  solved  without  open 
and  comprehensive  disciission.  We  in 
the  Congress  are  committed  to  pro- 
tecting the  ijight  of  aU  points  of  view 
to  be  expres^.  We  have  begun  that 
process  through  congressional  hear- 
ings on  comi^arable  worth,  and  I  hope 
we  will  furtl^er  it  througli  passage  of 
Mr.  Evans'  study  legislation.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  that  persons  with  all 
views  on  the  i  issue  will  join  us  in  facili- 
tating, rather  than  attempting  to 
stifle,  this  vital  debate. 

I  ask  that  materials  concerning  the 
comparable  worth  debate  be  printed  in 
the  Record  |at  this  point.  These  in- 
clude the  letjters  to  me  from  the  Min- 
nesota Repupllcan  women  and  related 
newspaper  articles,  as  well  as  excellent 
statements  fey  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues Nahcy  Kassebaum  and  Dam 
Evans  exprassing  opposing  views  on 
comparable  worth. 

The  material  follows: 

IMnmSOTA  WOMKRS 

Political  Caucus. 
;<.  Paul.  MN.  June  6,  1985. 
Senator  Dave  T 
1020  Plvmoua^BuUding,  MinTieapolis.  MN. 

Dear  Dave:  The  June  4,  1985  St.  Paul  Pio- 
neer Press  story  about  your  letter  from 
some  IR  women  and  their  opposition  to  the 
Economic  Equity  Act  had  an  interesting 
effect  In  other  IR  women  In  Minnesota. 

They  said  enough.  The  IR  women  In  Min- 
nesota are  many  and  varied;  a  few  do  not 
speak  for  the  many.  Enclosed  Is  a  list  of 
names  of  IR  women  who  agree  with  your 
position  on  Economic  E>iuity.  As  you  can  see 
from  the  list  many  are  women  with  signifi- 
cant positions  in  the  IR  party  and  the  com- 
munity. I 

For  your  Inioimation  the  list  was  com- 
plied in  less  t|ian  24  hours  by  five  women. 
We  proved  something  to  ourselves,  and  the 
correctness  o^  a  remark  by  Helen  Hayes 
seeking  volunteer  help  "from  the  busiest 
person  on  the  itreet.  You're  the  only  one  or- 
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ganized  enough  to  fit  one  more  thing  into 
your  schedule." 
Sincerely. 

MaKT  TAHBOERmo, 

Oiair.  MWPC. 

DUREHBKHGER  8UPPOBT  LETTEX  COSIGimU 

Deb  Frenzel.  Judy  Melanson.  Mabeth 
Christianaon.  Cristy  M.  Holden.  SaUy  Olson, 
Martha  Atwater,  Heidi  Stennes.  Mary  Tam- 
bomlno.  Enid  Orlffln,  Emmy  Lou  Hanson. 
Mary  Ryland.  Clair  Parrls.  Cari  DeWall. 
Mary  Lou  Rooney,  Bemice  J.  Schwartau. 
Evonne  Of  f  enstein. 

Bfary  Martenis,  Betty  Parsons,  Loney 
Morrill,  Kay  Anderson.  Susan  Oregor,  Mar- 
jory Luce.  Carrolyn  Anderson,  BCary  Lynn 
Manna,  Lynn  Skinner,  Paula  Rock.  Elaine 
Prom,  Shirlle  Lundgren,  Adrienne  Brainer, 
Pat  Surratte,  Carol  Thorsen,  Lavonne  Sam- 
stad. 

SaUy  Howard.  Nancy  Alfton.  Iris  Saunder- 
son,  Dede  Wolfson.  Kim  Carlson.  Maxine 
Wallin,  Connie  Waterous.  Dottle  Rletow, 
Carmen  BeU,  Parker  Trostel,  Anne  Carol 
Aspoas.  Sidney  Pauly.  Marilyn  Bryant, 
Mary  Smith.  Jackie  Ertiardt.  Maureen 
Chandler. 

Susan  Covnlck.  All  Peterson.  Carolyn 
Davies,  Bfary  Peterson.  Martha  Head,  Maria 
Malooly,  Laveme  Orwaal.  Scheri  Krall. 
Cathy  Nass.  Anne  Worthlngton,  Lois 
McOougall.  Elizabeth  Norton,  Kathy 
Trauger,  Karen  Brand,  Jane  Johnson.  An- 
nette Bruder. 

Kathleesn  Rldder,  Lucy  Hahn,  Mary 
Doty.  Ann  O'Loughlln,  SaUy  Pillsbury.  Kay 
Erickson.  Judy  Schwartau.  Midge  Dean, 
Dorothy  Zldel,  Barbara  Miller.  Caroline 
Bye,  Kay  Taylor.  Doris  Cook.  Jackie  Par- 
siner.  Charlotte  Bums.  Barbara  McOlath- 
ery. 

Ruth  Johnson,  Jane  Stenson,  Evon  Oor- 
ecki,  Teresa  Stein.  Diane  Storm,  Virginia 
Forbes.  Marcia  Marcoux,  Sheila  Broughton, 
Suzanne  Greenleaf,  Carolyn  Piepho,  Jane 
Tambomino.  Sue  RlckeUs,  Corrinne  Mulir. 
Jeanne  Egan,  Kltie  Johnson. 

Senator  Ditreiiberoer. 
375  RuueU  Office  BuOding, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Durerbercer:  We  women  of 
the  Independent  Republican  Party  of  Min- 
nesota are  writing  to  express  our  opposition 
to  your  intended  sponsorship  of  comparable 
worth  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Senate  (Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act  of  1985).  We  stand  firmly 
behind  President  Reagan  and  the  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission  on  tills  issue.  Compara- 
ble worth,  misnamed  "pay  equity",  will  be  a 
disaster  for  working  women,  an  enormous 
tax  burden  for  aU  wage  earners  and  fami- 
lies, and  a  destructive  blow  to  the  free 
market  economy  upon  wlilch  our  nation  is 
buUt. 

We  are  deeply  disaiKWinted  that  you 
would  co-sponsor  such  legislation  with  Gary 
Hart.  While  more  government  regulation 
may  be  typical  of  Senator  Hart  and  his 
Democratic  colleagues,  we  recognize  that 
the  freedom  and  vitality  of  the  individual  is 
dependent  upon  a  free  enterprise  economy. 
It  is  clear  to  us,  as  it  should  be  clear  to  you, 
tliat  comparable  worth  will  not  enhance  the 
economic  status  of  women. 

Women  want  equal  opportimlty.  Women 
want  a  free  and  vital  economy,  for  them- 
selves, their  husbands  and  their  children.  A 
planned,  socialistic  economy  in  wtiich  gov- 
ernment officials  and  judges  determine 
wages  according  to  an  arbitrary  mint 
system  is  antithetical  to  our  system  in 
which  the  free  marketplace  and  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  operate  to  set  wages. 
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Comparable  worth  U  being  aold  to  the 
public  as  a  "faimen"  iMue  for  women,  usu- 
ally confused  with  "equal  pay  for  equal 
work",  something  it  is  not.  It  Is  being  pro- 
moted by  a  vocal  minority  as  a  "women's" 
Issue,  yet  the  overwhelming  number  of 
women  who  will  endure  this  legislation 
know  literally  nothing  of  its  purpoae,  intent, 
or  consequences,  and  they  say  so  without 
hesitaUon.  MinneaoU's  Pay  Equity  Act  was 
enacted  with  many  leglalatorB  admowledg- 
ing  they  did  not  know  wtiat  it  truly  was  and 
were  unfamiliar  with  its  IrapUcattoos. 

The  Federal  "study"  you  are  proposing  In 
this  bill,  however,  is  not  an  investigation  of 
the  social  and  economic  Impact  of  compara- 
ble worth  on  the  marke^lace,  the  budget, 
the  courts,  or  as  a  precedent  for  future  leg- 
islation. Rather,  your  "study"  Is  the  actual 
assessment  of  the  relative  worth  of  differ- 
ent Jobs.  To  mandate  a  Job  evaluation  study 
of  this  kind  is  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
comparable  worth  scheme.  In  effect  the 
study  is  a  technique  for  its  Implementation. 

The  MinnesoU  Independent  Republican 
Platform  of  1984  states:  "We  are  opposed  to 
government  controlled  pay  scales,  and 
therefore  we  oppose  comparable  worth  leg- 
islation because  it  Is  contrary  to  Republican 
philosophy." 

The  Republican  National  Convention  plat- 
form states:  "We  are  creating  an  environ- 
ment in  which  individual  talents  and  crea- 
tivity can  be  Upped  to  the  fullest,  while  as- 
suring that  women  have  equal  opportunity. 
security,  and  real  choices  for  the  promising 
future.  For  all  Americans,  we  demand  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  With  equal  emphasis, 
we  oppose  the  concept  of  "comparable 
worth".  We  believe  that  the  free  market 
system  can  determine  the  value  of  jobs 
better  than  any  government  authority." 

We  believe  in  those  principles  and  are  un- 
alterably opposed  to  your  legislation  on  our 
behalf.  We  urge  you  to  seriously  reconsider 
your  Intentions  to  sponsor  and  promote  this 
bill. 

Julie  Morse.  Senate  District  62  Chairwom- 
an. 

Anita  Hansen,  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Vice-Chairwoman. 

Margaret  Scheibel,  Senate  District  57 
Chairwoman. 

Annette  Ruch,  Senate  District  41  Chair- 
woman. 

Shirley  Borgerding.  Seventh  Congression- 
al District  Vlce-Cbaitwoman. 

Judy  Walker,  Senate  District  «I  Chair- 
woman. 

Sharon  Blayney,  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Chairwoman. 

Marsie  Leier,  MN  Reagan-Bush  Chair, 
1984. 

Margaret  Uttrell.  Third  Congressional 
District  Chairwoman. 

Carol  Schmidt,  Third  Congreaslonal  Dis- 
trict Vice-ChairwcMnan. 

Jean  Bracken,  Senate  District  45  Chair- 
woman. 

Donna  Graves.  Wife  of  National  Commit- 
teeman. Frank  Graves. 

Ruth  Powers.  4th  Congressional  District 
Chairwoman. 

Nana  Gill.  Senate  District  87  Chairwom- 
an. 

Donna  Boggett,  Senate  District  41  Vlce- 
Chairvoman. 

Kelly  Hendrickaon,  Third  Congressional 
District  Vice-Chairwoman. 

Jane  Engel,  Senate  District  37  Vice-Chair- 
woman. 

Thelma  Knauke,  Senate  District  57  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Bev  Fedje,  National  Convention  alternate. 
Eighth  Congressional  District 


Viola  Maehren.  House  District  678  Chair- 
woman. 

Constance  Jiqtpa.  Senate  District  46  Vkx- 
Chairwoman. 

Marlene  Reid,  National  Convention  dele- 
gate. Fourth  Congressional  District 

Susan  Andrea,  Senate  District  37  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Joyce  Bagne,  Keith  Sploer  for  Congreas 
Chair. 

Mary  Anderson.  Senate  District  82  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Valerie  Holfield.  Senate  District  37  Cliair- 
woman. 

Sandra  Reger,  Smate  District  38  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Catherine  Bristol.  First  District  Reagan- 
Bush  Chair. 

Charlotte    Hector,    Coon    Rapids    Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Charlotte  WUcox.  Chicago  County  Chair- 
woman. 

Barb  Halbraklcen.  Senate  District  45  Sec- 
retary. 

Sherry   Pugli.   Senate   District   44   Vice- 
Cliairwoman. 

Joan  Garvey,  National  Convention  Alter- 
nate, Sixth  Congressional  District 

Pat  Pariseau,  National  Convention  Dele- 
gate, Third  Congressional  District 

Alice  Seagren.  Senate  District  41   Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Cheryl  Regan,  Chairwoman  Congressman 
Vln  Weber. 

Mar  jorie  Halcin,  Senate  District  43  Chair- 
woman. 

Joyce  Rogers,  Senate  District  56  Vice- 
ChalrwomaiL 

Evie  Axdahl,  National  Convention  Dele- 
gate, Fourth  Congressional  District. 

Carol  Wolfe,  Senate  District  56  Chair- 
woman. 

Lora  Schwartz,  past  First  Congressional 
District  Chairwoman. 

Sarah    Tjomhom,    Senate    District    40 
Chairwoman. 

Bonnie  Bakke,  Senate  District  40  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Lisa  Roetil,  Senate  District  40  Vlce-Ctiair- 
woman. 

Jo  Ann  Sherwood.  Cass  County  Cliair- 
woman. 

Lilah  Crowe,  Itasca  County  Chairwoman. 

Elaine  Niehoff,  House  District  15A  Cliair- 
woman. 

Mary  Ann   Douvler,   Senate  District   16 
Vice-Chairwoman. 

Mary    Mellgren.    Chisago    County    Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Amy  Calde,  Eighth  Congressional  District 
Vioe-Chalrwoman. 

Jo  Ann  Growe,  House  District  53A  Chair- 
woman. 

Sandy  Singer,  House  District  67A  Secre- 
tary. 

EUen  Malenke.  House  District  48A  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Barbara  Bowman,  Senate  District  41  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Joan  Patalanls,  House  District  67B  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Ellen  Stedtfeld.  House  District  87B  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Kathy  Gelao,  House  District  66B  Chair- 
woman. 

Annette    Mlstelske,    Senate    District    36 
Vice-Chairwoman. 

Joan  Appel,  Senate  District  36  Secretary. 

Donna  Kunz  Hensel.  State  Party  Secre- 
tary. 

Louise    Gervals.    Murray    County    Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Dorothy    Babcocli.    Fifth    Congressional 
District  Reagan  Coordinator. 
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Angela  Erhard.  National  Convention  Dele- 
gate. Third  Concessional  District. 

Barb  Sykorm,  Sixth  Congressional  District 
Chairwoman. 

Ruby  Kubista.  National  Convention  Dele- 
gate. Third  Congressional  District. 

Ann  Bodenstelner,  Senate  District  57  Vice- 
Chairwoman. 

Bonnie  Johnson.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Vice-Chairwoman. 

Moonyeen  Bongoords.  Senate  District  38 
Chairwoman. 

Sharon  Mueller,  National  Convention  Al- 
ternate. Congressional  District. 

Barbara  Surprenant,  Senate  District  28 
Chairwoman. 

Jo  Ann  Muller.  Republican  National  Con- 
vention Platform  Committee. 

Linda  Emanuelson.  House  District  38B 
Chairwoman. 

Irene  Desial.  Third  Congressional  District 
Vice-Chairwoman. 

Jo  Ann  Rajala.  National  Convention  alter- 
nate. Eighth  Congressional  District. 

Pam  Kausel.  House  District  38A  Chair- 
woman. 

Pat  McClean.  Senate  District  59  Chair- 
woman. 

Mary  Myers.  National  Convention  alter- 
nate. First  Congressional  District. 

Eileen  Piori.  National  Convention  Dele- 
gate. Sixth  Congressional  District. 

Marge  Ryks.  Senate  District  44  Chair- 
woman. 

Esther  Williams.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Secretary. 

Oayle  Belkengren.  Fifth  Congressional 
District  Vlce-Chalrwoman. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  Dispatch, 
June  4.  1986] 

EiCRTT  nt  WoiiXK  Chiok  Ddbknberger 

(By  Dane  Smith) 
Washhictoh.— Sen.  Dave  Durenberger  re- 
ceived a  letter  Monday  from  about  80  Inde- 
pendent-Republican women  protecting  his 
qwnsorship  of  "comparable  worth"  legisla- 
tion in  the  VS.  Senate. 

Although  the  Economic  Equity  Act  is  ad- 
vertised as  a  study  of  possible  discrimina- 
tion against  women  in  federal  government, 
the  letter  warns  that  the  comparable  worth 
section  could  lead  to  a  "planned  socialistic 
economy  in  which  government  officials  and 
Judges  determine  wages  according  to  an  ar- 
bitrary weight  system." 

The  bill  would  be  "a  disaster  for  working 
women"  and  "an  enormous  tax  burden  for 
all  wage-earners,"  the  letter  said. 

Many  signers  were  local  district  chair- 
women and  tended  to  be  from  the  conserva- 
tive «dng  of  the  party.  Marsie  Leier,  a  long- 
time supporter  of  President  Reagan  and 
state  co-chairperson  of  the  president's  1984 
«^ii»P«<gT»  Is  the  best-known  name  on  the 
list. 

Asked  to  elaborate  on  the  opposition. 
South  Minneapolis  party  leader  Julie 
Morse,  another  signer,  said  comparable 
worth  regulations  are  "not  equal  pay  for 
equal  woric" 

Comparable  worth  studies  are  aimed  at 
determining  whether  predominantly  female 
Jobs,  such  as  secretary  or  clerk,  are  unfairly 
paid  less  than  predominantly  male  Jobs, 
such  as  tree-trimmer  or  sewer  worker.  Advo- 
cates of  equalizing  the  pay  scales  argue  that 
wages  often  have  no  relation  to  educational 
achievement.  skiUs  or  market  demand.  By 
tradition  alone,  some  male  Jobs  are  paid 
more  than  female  Jobs,  they  contend. 

Opponents  fear  the  federal  study  will  lead 
to  much  higher  pay  for  federal  workers,  and 
thus  higher  taxes.  Eventually,   the  rules 


wo«ld  be  imposed  on  the  private  sector,  and 
wotien's  Jobs  would  be  eliminated,  scane 
crittcssay. 

"I  think  it  would  be  very  coctly  and  harm- 
fuljto  small  business,"  said  JoAnn  Rajala,  a 
sigver  of  the  letter  and  a  delegate  to  last 
ner's  Republican  National  Convention 
"It  opens  the  door  to  broadening 

>ther  signatory.  Annette  Ruch  of 
>mlngton.  said  "nothing  like  that  ever 
in  the  stage  that  it's  Intended  for." 
proposal  may  be  for  a  study,  "but  so 
the  race  track  (horse  racing  In  Minneso- 
|and  now  it's  a  fact."  Ruch  said. 
te  women's  protest  carries  an  undercur- 
rent of  dissatisfaction  with  Durenberger. 
who  is  perceived  by  the  increasingly  con- 
serivatlve  Minnesota  party  as  more  liberal 
than  the  state's  other  senator.  Republican 
Riily  Boschwlts. 

^oachwltx  happens  to  be  one  of  at  least 
five  other  Republican  coaponaors  of  the 
Econ(Hnlc  Equity  Act  He  did  not  receive  a 
siiiUar  letter,  although  one  signer  said  he 
hat  been  sent  a  copy  of  the  one  addressed  to 
Di>enberger. 

'lAt  the  time  the  letter  was  initiated,  we 
diifcit  know  that,"  said  Mone.  chairwoman 
of  {the  Senate  District  82  organisation  in 
Sobth  Minneapolis. 

Korse  said  Durenberger  was  featured  in 
newspapers  as  an  advocate  of  comparable 
wcrth  studies.  Bosehwits.  on  the  other 
hahd.  has  emphasized  one  provision  that 
Id  give  homemakers  full  rights  to  Indl- 
Retirement  Accounts  and  another 
would  establish  a  commission  to  help 
len  in  small  business. 

really  got  us  is  that  (Durenberger) 
motioned  Minnesota  (which  recently 
parsed  a  comparable  worth  program  for 
state  and  local  woi^ers)  as  a  model  success 
stdry  for  the  rest  of  the  country."  Morse 
said. 

The  protesters  insisted  the  letter  was  not 
an  ideological  rebuke  of  Durenberger.  but 
one  of  them  acknowledged  privately  that 
Durenberger  was  "too  liberal,  trying  to 
please  everybody,"  and  not  listening  to  the 
patty's  mainstream. 

Criticism  from  such  a  sizable  faction  in  his 
o^  party  could  be  troublesome  for  Duren- 
btfger,  although  he  is  not  up  for  re-election 
uittU1988. 

*Of  course  we  are  concerned  (about  the 
letter),"  said  Durenberger  press  secretary 
K^ren  Doyne.  "But  we  still  feel  that  the 
cobtroversial  nature  of  this  is  not  enough  to 
piUl  away  from  discussing  it  on  a  national 
lefel." 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
June  6, 1985] 

E|GHTT-nVX  IR  CniTRIST  WOMBT  RAU.T  TO 

Support   DuBZHsxaan   or   "Compaxablz 

^orth" 

(By  Betty  Wilson) 

About  85  Independent-RepuUlcan  women 
who  say  they  are  "party  centrists"  have  ral- 
lied to  support  Sen.  David  Durenberger's 
"domparable  worth"  legislation  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Advocates  of  the  concept  maintain  that 
the  pay  should  be  the  same  for  predomi- 
nantly female  Jobs  and  for  different  Jobs  of 
onmparable  worth  predominantly  held  by 
males. 

Mary  Tambomlno,  chairwoman  of  the 
Minnesota  Women's  Political  Caucus,  said 
Wednesday  the  group  has  sent  a  telegram  to 
EJurenberger  to  counter  an  earlier  letter 
faom  80  IR  women  protesting  Durenberger's 
sponsorship  of  the  bill. 


ponents  of  the  pay  equity  bill  in- 
le    Leier,    co<halrwoman    of 
Reagan's  1984  presidential  cam- 
Minnesota.  Leier  could  not  be 
or  comment  yesterday. 

and  others  said  those  protest- 
minority  from  the  party's  far 

ite  your  support  and  efforts 
to  makel  pay  equity  a  goal  for  all  working 
persons,^  said  their  telegram. 

'We  kfiow  the  Economic  Equity  Act  will 
benefit  women.  For  that  we  are 
grateful/'  it  said. 

(The  Dill  Is  aimed  at  possible  discrimina- 
tion agunst  women  in  federal  government, 
but  botf  sides  say  that  It  would  have  an 
effect  oil  the  private  sector.) 

Tambdmlno  said.  "We  want  to  dispel  the 
perception  that  Republicans  are  antl-pay- 
equlty,  and  that  they  are  all  from  the  far 
right,     j 

"There  are  many  women  in  our  party  who 
dont  fe^  this  way." 

While  those  who  make  up  the  centrist 
body  of'  the  party  don't  necessarily  agree 
with  Dt^enberger  on  every  issue,  she  said, 
"they  se^  to  be  more  cognizant  of  how  the 
world  really  does  work." 

She  s^d  that  supporters  of  the  bill  in- 
clude state  Rep.  Sidney  Pauly,  Eden  Prairie, 
Dottle  Rletow,  a  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Council:  Sally  Howard,  a  former  Minne- 
apolis council  member;  Kathleen  Rldder,  a 
former  fnember  of  the  Metropolitan  Coun- 
cil: Sidlf  Plllsbury,  a  longtime  party  activist 
and  moderate;  Martha  Head,  wife  of  former 
IR  gubernatorial  candidate  Douglas  Head; 
Virginia!  Forbes,  former  Fifth  District  chair- 
woman:! Mary  ^^^Tf'  '^  member  of  the  Min- 
neapoliz  Library  Board,  and  Debbie  Frenzel. 
daught^  of  Third  District  Rep.  Bill  Fren- 
zeL        T 

Opponents  of  the  bill  said  it  would  be  a 
disaster!  for  working  women  and  an  enor- 
mous tak  burden  for  all  wage-earners. 

Marilyn  Bryant,  vice  president  of  Adjusta- 
ble Joijt  Co.,  Bfinnetonka,  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  pay  equity  who  sent  the  latest 
telegram  to  Durenberger,  said  the  IR 
women  opposing  the  bill  are  out  of  step 
Irking  women.  Their  arguments  are 
!ns,  she  said. 

they  feel  their  husbands  are 
threatened  by  this.  Perhaps  they 
their  husbands'  Jobs  might  be 
if  the  women  start  to  get  equal- 
ized." said  said. 

Bryant  said  the  legislation  is  needed  to 
protest  many  women  whose  wages  are  set 
low  without  regard  to  education,  skills  and 
market  demand. 


[Froi  1  the  Mliuieapolis  Star  it  Tribune, 

June  10, 1985] 

Job  RxcLAssincATioir  Mxant  Womah 

Missxs  Compaxablz  Worth  Raise 

In  April  1982,  Carol  Tembreull  got  her  Job 
In  the  Bt.  Cloud  State  University  business 
office  reclassified.  Her  duties  didn't  change, 
but  her  pay  increased  a  bit. 

A  year  later  the  state  implemented  its 
pay-equity  raises,  designed  to  end  wage  dls- 
crimlnnion  aenlnst  female-dominated  Job 
claasesJ  Tembreull  figures  she  would  have 
earned  ||I,800  more  if  she'd  stayed  put. 

Her  old  Job  title,  senior  accoimt  techni- 
cian, was  one  of  more  than  150  female-domi- 
nated ((laulf icatlons  that  received  compara- 
ble-wotth  pay  increases  in  1983.  Her  new  Job 
classlflpitlon.  aocoimtlng  officer,  is  not 
femaleidomlnated  and  received  no  special 
raises. 


So.  even  though  an  accounting  officer  Is  a 
step  above  senior  account  technician  on  the 
state's  accounting  career  ladder,  accounting 
officers  earn  lets  In  most  experience  catego- 
ries. 

"I  complained  to  everybody— the  gover- 
nor, state  legislators,  the  Department  of 
Employee  Relations,"  Tembreull  said. 
"They  aU  said,  'Too  bad.  That's  the  way  the 
contract  reads.' " 

Nina  Rothchild,  sUte  employee  relations 
commissioner,  said  she  knew  of  no  other  in- 
stances of  reverse  promotion  resulting  from 
the  state's  pay  equity  program.  She  said 
most  state  career  ladders  have  the  same 
sexual  makeup  from  the  top  to  bottom  and 
therefore  are  not  distorted  by  pay  equity. 

The  step  down  In  the  accounting  ladder 
probably  will  be  corrected  In  the  current 
round  of  collective  bargaining,  she  added. 

Tembreull  said  she  made  up  for  some  of 
the  lost  money  by  earning  $750  merit  pay  in 
both  yean  she  was  an  accounting  officer. 
Last  January  she  was  promoted  again,  to  ac- 
counting supervisor,  a  male-dominated  Job 
classification.  This  time  she  got  a  nice  raise. 

"I'm  all  for  comparable  worth,"  she  said. 
"I  understand  that  lots  of  women  have  been 
discriminated  against,  but  the  sUte  should 
look  at  the  whole  plcttuv." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
June  10.  1985] 

Ck>NSULTA]fTS'  BcsnfSSS  Boons  AS  DZADLIIfZ 

Nears  oh  Pat  Equttt  Stusiks 
(By  Conrad  deFiebre) 

Starting  in  mld-1987,  MinnesoU's  1,600 
local  governments  and  school  districts  face 
the  prospect  of  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  raise  salaries  for  Jobs  that  tradi- 
tionally have  been  held  by  women. 

But  because  of  a  1984  law,  local  govern- 
ments are  spending  more  than  $5  million 
Just  to  study  the  "comparable  worth"  situa- 
tion this  year. 

"Some  people  are  calling  it  the  consult- 
ants' full  employment  law,"  said  Bonnie 
Watklns.  the  state's  pay  equity  coordinator, 
laughing. 

In  Albert  Lee,  for  instance,  Arthur  Toung 
&  Co.  of  Minneapolis  will  be  paid  $10,080 
plus  expenses  to  help  the  school  district 
make  detailed  reports  about  what  employ- 
ees do  and  how  much  they  are  paid. 

The  vote  to  hire  the  firm  was  unanimous, 
but  not  enthusiastic. 

"We  all  thought  'no'  and  said  'yes,'" 
board  member  St^hen  Schwartz  admitted. 

It  Is  too  early  to  tell  what  pay  scales  may 
have  to  be  changed  by  local  governments, 
which  pay  annual  salaries  totaling  more 
than  $2  billion. 

But  a  1981  study  by  Hay  &  Associates,  a 
major  comparable  worth  consulting  firm, 
showed  that  female-dominated  Job  catego- 
ries in  state  government  i»ld  less  than 
equally  rated  male  categories  without  ex- 
ceptloiL 

For  example.  Hay  rated  land  surveyors,  a 
male-dominated  class,  and  registered  nurses, 
a  female-dominated  class,  at  275  points.  But 
in  1981  the  nurses  were  paid  $241  a  month 
less  at  each  classification's  top  scale.  The 
1984  law  was  drafted  on  the  assimiption 
that  similar  diqtarities  are  the  riile  in  local 
government,  too. 

Rating  the  comparable  worth  of  Jobs  and 
then  plotting  pay  inequities  is  a  complex, 
time-consuming  and  emotional  task  for  local 
units  to  handle  with  their  own  staff.  So  con- 
sultants are  doing  big  business  as  local  offi- 
cials face  an  Oct.  1  deadline  for  reporting  to 
the  state.  Some  examples: 

Control  Data  Corp.  Business  Advisors  has 
contracted  with  a  group  of  more  than  100 


Minnesota  cities  for  more  than  $500,000. 
Each  dty,  including  most  Twin  Cities  sub- 
urbs and  several  dozen  medium-sized  out- 
state  towns,  will  pay  $3,000  plus  $35  per  em- 
ployee for  the  Job  study. 

Arthur  Toung  tt  Co.  received  a  $19SJO0 
contract  from  Hennqvln  County  last  month 
for  Its  comparable  worth  study.  In  addition, 
the  county  will  pay  DCA-Stanton.  a  pentm- 
nel  consulting  firm.  $69,080  for  a  market 
evaluation  of  its  pay  schedules. 

Mercer-Meldlnger,  Inc.  is  being  paid 
$108,100  for  a  classification  and  compensa- 
tion study  of  MlnneapoUs's  5,000  dty,  park 
and  library  workers. 

Even  the  dty  of  Princeton,  Minn.,  consid- 
ered a  pay  equity  pioneer  because  it  gave 
comparable  worth  raises  to  its  four  female 
employees  two  years  ago,  is  cashing  in.  It  Is 
selling  sister  dties  copies  of  its  personnel 
manual  at  $05  a  crack.  There  have  been  33 
buyers  so  far,  dty  administrator  Gregory 
Withers  said. 

Minnesota's  dties,  about  600  of  them  re- 
quired to  submit  reports  covering  an  esti- 
mated 30,000  employees.  wiU  pay  comparap 
ble  worth  consultants  more  than  $2  milUcm. 
said  Joel  Jamnlk  of  the  League  of  Mlnneao- 
U  CMUes.  The  sUte's  87  counties,  which 
employ  about  25,000  workers,  will  spend  an- 
other $2  million.  Lynn  Boland  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Minnesota  Counties  said. 

The  state's  435  school  districts,  with 
90,000  to  100,000  workers,  may  get  by  more 
cheaply  because  many  will  do  the  studies 
themselves.  Staff  members  of  more  than 
400  districts  have  attended  two-day  training 
programs  conducted  by  the  Minnesota 
School  Boards  Association  that  cost  $350, 
director  Willard  Baker  said. 

"Some  bigger  districts  will  use  consulting 
help  to  review  the  work  snd  assist  with  the 
technical  stuff,"  he  said.  "But  the  real  cost 
is  involved  in  local  staff  Ume.  It  takes  a  lot 
of  time  to  do  the  Job  right" 

Arthur  Young,  a  nationwide  accounting 
and  consulting  firm,  has  ocMuparable  worth 
contracU  totaling  $800,000  to  %IJ2  milUcm 
with  50  to  60  school  districts  and  22  counties 
in  Minnesota,  said  James  Fox.  principal  in 
charge  of  human  resource  consulting  in  the 
firm's  Minneapolis  office.  Nationwide,  be 
said,  comparable  worth  has  provided  about 
10  percent  of  the  firm's  management  con- 
sulting work  over  the  last  year. 

"Usually  outsiders  are  more  experienced 
in  these  things."  Fox  said.  "They're  able  to 
do  It  quicker,  with  less  bac&tndclng. 
They're  more  objective,  too,  because  theyYe 
not  inside  the  organization." 

The  state  Department  of  Employee  Rela- 
tions has  conducted  half-day  seminars  for 
neariy  400  dty  officials  to  teach  them  how 
to  fill  out  the  state's  three-page  comparable 
worth  form.  The  seaslons  cost  $10.  Watidns 
said  many  small  dties  may  limit  their  ex- 
penses to  that. 

There  can  be  pitfalls  in  going  it  alone, 
however.  Take  Princeton,  which  did  Its  first 
comparable  worth  study  in  1961,  long  before 
it  became  so  widespread  that  43  of  the  50 
states  are  now  studying  or  moving  toward 
pay  equity  for  public  employees. 

"One  of  the  factors  In  our  rating  system 
was  whether  a  person  worked  under  dose 
supervision."  said  others,  who  devised  the 
Princeton  system.  "Well,  secretaries  and 
bookkeepers  woik  within  10  feet  of  their  su- 
pervisors, but  public  worics  people  might 
wortc  at  one  end  of  town  while  the  boas  Is  at 
the  other  end  of  town. 

"The  committee  that  made  the  original 
evaluations  Interpreted  dose  supwislon  as 
beiitg  based  on  distance.  That  waant  what  I 


had  in  mind.  We  had  some  different  people 
reevaluate  the  four  female  jobs  at  the  end 
of  1983  and  they  got  away  from  some  of  the 
male  stereotypes." 

State  officials  estimate  that  it  wiU  cost  1 
to  4  percent  of  most  payroll  budgets  for 
local  governments  to  achieve  pay  equity  be- 
tween female-dominated  and  male-dominat- 
ed Jobs. 

That  estimate  is  based  on  the  state  gov- 
ernment's pay  equity  program  for  its  own 
35.000  workers.  It  began  in  1963  with  raises 
averaging  $1,600  a  year  for  8.225  employees 
in  161  female-dominated  Job  rlsssrs.  indud- 
Ing  about  800  men.  More  than  $35  million 
has  bem  budgeted  for  these  Increases  awt 
four  years. 

Not  all  local  uniU  will  be  equaUy  affected, 
either.  Watklns  said  women  fUl  60  percent 
of  sdiool  Jobs  and  50  percent  of  county  Jobs 
but  only  30  percent  of  dty  Jobs. 

And  not  all  women  work  in  femalenloml- 
nated  Job  classes,  which  are  defined  as 
having  70  percent  or  more  women.  Those 
were  the  only  Job  classes  granted  pay  equity 
raises  by  the  state,  even  through  more  than 
350  balanced  and  male-dominated  classes 
also  were  shown  to  be  underpaid. 

State  law  does  not  require  local  Jurisdic- 
tions to  Implement  pay  equity  raises  for 
anyone  at  any  time.  But  further  legUatioo 
is  expected  to  be  introduced  after  the  De- 
partment of  Employee  Relations  reports  the 
findings  of  the  local  studies  on  Jan.  1,  Com- 
missioner  Nina  Rothchild  said. 

The  current  law  also  prohibits  lawsuits 
against  local  Jurisdictions  based  on  their 
comparable  worth  finding  until  Aug.  1, 1987. 

"That  means  the  local  Jurisdictions  had 
better  be  in  a  position  by  then  to  defend 
themselves  If  somebody  sues  them."  Wai- 
kinssaid. 

And  some  people  who  have  heard  the 
complaints  of  heavQy  male  public  employee 
unions  say  there  wHl  be  many  lawsuits  cmce 
the  moratorium  expires. 

"Then  It  becomes  It  lawyers'  full  employ- 
ment law."  Boland  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  June  11, 19851 

CoMPARABLz  Worth  MBxmic  Rxsistamcb 
(By  Milton  Coleman) 

Madisoii,  Wis.— "Pearl  the  Plumber"  led  a 
short  but  ominous  life.  For  two  weeks,  she 
starred  in  a  one-minute  advertisement  that 
lobbyists  broadcast  on  radio  stations  in  the 
hometowns  of  key  state  senators  from  cen- 
tral Wisconsin. 

"It  used  to  be  we  had  menls  work  and 
women's  work.  But  now.  women  like  me  are 
doing  all  kinds  of  Jobs,  and  doing  them  well, 
too,"  Pearl  announced  above  the  din  of 
pipe-pounding.  "But  you  know  a^iat  gets  ray 
goat?  A  bunch  of  these  highfalutin'  Madi- 
son bureaucrats  want  to  take  us  back  to  the 
Idea  of  'women's  work'  again. 

"They  call  their  plan  'comparable  worth.' 
but  Old  Pearl  here  says  it's  a  J<Ae ...  a  dap 
in  the  face  to  women  like  me  who've  worked 
hard  to  break  down  the  old  barriers." 

Peari's  short  run  signaled  the  mslaught 
of  pitched  batUe  for  supporters  of  Oov.  An- 
thony S.  Eari's  comparable-worth  plan.  It 
would  raise  base  salaries  of  about  15,000 
women  holding  female-dominated  Jobs  in 
the  43,000-worker  state  bureaucracy  to  put 
their  pay  on  par  with  that  of  male-dominat- 
ed positions  that  require  "comparable" 
skills.  Some  would  reodve  pay  increases  of 
as  much  as  $6,000  a  year. 

The  ads  were  part  of  an  intensive,  costly 
and  apparenUy  effective  effort,  led  by  the 
State's  business  community,  to  defeat  a  plan 
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whose  implementation  seemed  inevitable 
here  and  in  many  other  states  Just  a  few 
months  ago. 

ynth  the  political  clout  of  feminists  and 
organised  labor  severely  challenged  by 
President  Reagan's  reelection,  comparable 
worth— a  cause  celebre  of  both  groups— is 
fadng  invigorated  resistance. 

"We  got  a  free  ride  in  1984.  with  the  busi- 
ness community  not  being  geared  up  to 
fight  us."  said  Diana  Rock,  national  director 
of  women's  rights  and  community  action  for 
the  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municbtal  Employes.  "I  think  this  is 
going  to  be  the  year  when  we  lose  a  few." 

"As  a  general  proposition,  items  that  may 
be  called  part  of  the  progressive  social 
agenda  are  tougher  to  push  now  than  they 
were  before  the  li>84  presidential  election." 
Earl  said,  "because  people  perceive,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  the  electorate  is  moving 
right." 

But  opponents  counter  that,  under  close 
scrutiny,  comparable  worth  is  unworthy. 
"It's  a  concept  that  hasn't  been  thougth  out 
weU.  It's  been  pushed  through.  When  it 
does  stand  on  its  own  merit,  they  find  that 
it's  a  very  unstable  concept,"  said  Madison 
lawyer  Frederick  H.  Miller,  who  is  lobbying 
against  the  plan. 

"They  believe  it.  but  they  can't  prove  it." 
Miller  said  of  the  proponents'  assertion  that 
wage  dlqwrities  between  men  and  women 
arc  based  primarily  on  sex  discrimination 
and  should  be  ended  through  base-pay  in- 
creases. "I  don't  want  the  cure  for  my  lame 
leg  to  be  an  amputation  of  my  head." 

Comparable  worth  goes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Assembly  this  week.  Both 
sides  expect  It  to  be  rejected  in  the  House 
but  approved  by  the  Senate,  most  likely 
leaving  its  fate  to  a  conference  committee 
tram  both  chambers. 

The  uncertainty  is  ironic.  Wisconsin  has  a 
liberal  tradition,  and  the  state's  ideological 
sister,  Minnesota,  is  Implementing,  with 
little  controversy,  a  comparable-worth  plan 
approved  for  its  state  bureaucracy  in  1982. 
Earl  is  a  liberal  Democrat,  and  his  party 
controls  both  legislative  chambers.  Wiscon- 
sin also  is  a  strong  union  state. 

In  a  compromise  aimed  at  easing  passage. 
Earl  halved  his  original  $17  million  request 
to  finance  f  intphase  implementation.  Sup- 
porters have  changed  the  plan's  title  to  a 
proposal  for  "Correcting  Pay  Inequities 
Based  on  Gender  and  Race."  The  words 
"comparable  worth"  had  become  "bu^ 
words,"  some  said. 

Such  retreats  were  hardly  imagnable  a 
year  ago.  In  December  1983.  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Jack  E.  Tanner  ordered  the 
state  of  Washington  to  raise  salaries  for 
wooers  In  Jobs  dominated  by  women  to  cor- 
rect "pervasive"  discrimination  among  state 
employees. 

Under  that  impetus,  which  is  under 
appeal,  many  states  launched  studies  of  the 
problem,  set  aside  money  for  pay  increases 
and  broadened  existing  comparable  worth 
statutes. 

Half  a  doaen  states  have  adopted  plans 
and  approved  money  to  raise  the  wages  of 
female  employees  in  their  bureaucracies. 
They  include  Idaho,  which  paid  out  $12.5 
million  in  1976  to  adjust  base  salaries,  with 
hardly  a  mention  of  "comparable  worth." 

"The  word  was  not  even  used  in  the  dis- 
cussion at  the  time,"  said  state  personnel  di- 
rector Richard  J.  Hutchison.  "I  feel  pretty 
good.  I  feel  like  we're  about  eight  or  nine 
years  ahead  of  everybody  else." 

More  than  two  doaen  states.  Including 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  have  completed  or 


stafted  comparable-worth  studies.  Leglsla- 
ti(^  calling  for  such  a  study  is  before  the 
D.C.  City  CounclL  Los  Angeles  last  month 
beame  one  of  the  latest  municipalities  to 
approve  a  comparable-worth  plan. 

A  1984  study  by  the  Rand  Corp.  found 
that,  on  average,  women  in  the  national 
wotk  force  are  paid  about  84  centa  for  every 
$1  paid  to  men.  The  report  said  the  gap  has 
be^  shrtaiking,  especially  between  1981  and 
19l|l,  and  estimated  that  It  could  narrow  to 
74  eenta  per  dollar  by  the  year  2000. 

Qomparable-worth  advocates  urge  dosing 
th9  gap  by  evaluating  Jobs  for  such  factors 
as  education  requirements,  stress  and  work- 
ins  conditions. 

len  Jobs  are  foimd  to  have  comparable 
but  different  pay  and  the  major  dif- 
ference is  that  one  Job  is  held  mainly  by 
men  and  the  other  by  women,  efforts  are 
made  to  determine  how  much  of  the  dispari- 
ty Is  based  on  sex  discrimination.  Pay  ad- 
justments are  made  accordingly. 

Comparable  worth,  sometimes  called  pay 
equity,  often  is  confused  with  the  less  con- 
rerslal  concept  of  "equal  pay  for  equal 
woMl."  which  contends  that  men  and  women 
heading  the  same  Jobs  should  be  paid  eqiuU 

ly. 

•ponents,  who  often  label  comparable 
worth  "equal  pay  for  different  work."  gener- 
ally argue  that  all  such  Job  comparisons  are 
subjective,  and  that  the  free  market,  not 
pan  consultants,  should  be  the  primary  de- 
teimlnant  of  wages.  Conparable  worth,  they 
adiTwlll  not  rllf"'"**^*  Job  discrimination. 

•\x  simply  throws  money  after  the  issue," 
sal^  Jane  Cahill-Tryon.  whose  firm,  Cahill. 
Sweeney  and  Associates,  is  lobbying  against 
paAiage  of  Earl's  comparable-worth  plan, 
fiijining-  that  it  could  cost  twice  as  much  as 
Ea^l  has  estimated. 

Earl's  proposal  applies  only  to  state  work- 
erst  but  private  Industry  has  beomie  its 
major  opponent.  Business  lobbyists  in  Wis- 
consin say  they  fear  that  comparable  worth 
co^d  spread  to  the  private  sector  or  simply 
dr^e  up  state  taxes  and  further  sour  the 
business  climate  in  a  state  that  has  lost  7 
pefcent  of  Ita  economic  base  since  1980. 

Comparable-worth  advocates  pledge  a 
narrow  application. 

'It  really  ought  to  be  the  law  of  the  land, 
but  I  Just  don't  think  it's  enforceable."  said 
University  of  Wisconsin  professor  Dennis  L. 
Dqesang,  chairman  of  the  state  task  force 
oni  comparable  worth.  "We  can  [only]  do  It 
[bfyond  the  bureaucracy]  by  example." 

Ilarl's  proposal,  launched  in  the  face  of  a 
possible  employee  lawsuit,  is  part  of  the  bill 
fov  the  state's  biennial  budget,  making  it 
m^re  difficult  for  opponenta  to  isolate  the 
is^e.  Reclassification  of  Jobs  and  pay  scales 
w<iuld  be  done  outside  the  regular  coUectlve 
bsrgaining  process. 

Contending  that  the  comparable-worth  ar- 
giynent  is  largely  a  smoke  screen  for  a  large 
uiilon  pay  raise,  its  foes  have  proposed  in- 
cluding all  comparable-worth  adjustments 
in  the  regular  collective  bargaining  proc- 
es^wlth  no  separate  funds  set  aside  for 
comparable-worth  pay  raises. 

"The  union  for  the  first  time  would  have 
to  decide  which  jobs  it  seriously  believes  are 
undercompensated,"  said  Paul  E.  Hassett, 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Manufacturers.  "At  the 
paesent  time,  whatever  the  study  comes  up 
wmh,  it's  a  free  ride." 

Howard  L.  Fuller,  head  of  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Employment  Relations,  said 
s($ch  an  alternative  would  shift  responsibil- 
ity to  the  imlons  for  problems  they  did  not 
create.  "At  this  point ...  it  Is  the  state's  re- 


sponsibility to  redress  past  wrongs,"  Fuller 
said.       I 

MartyJ3eil,  executive  director  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Employees  Union,  the  major 
organiza^on  of  state  woiiceis,  said  the  alter- 
native dould  pit  male-dominated  unions 
against  iemale-dominated  ones  in  a  scram- 
ble for  pay-raise  funds. 

"There's  a  real  potential  for  some  real  dl- 
vlslvene^"  Bell  said. 

In  neighboring  Minnesota,  comparable 
worth  atl  the  state  level  has  not  faaed  busi- 
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The  Minnesota  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  which  said  little  about  the 
1982  sta^te  and  a  1984  act  mandating  com- 
parable Worth  in  municipal  bureaucracies, 
has  taksn  the  precaution  of  opposing  its 
spread  to  the  private  sector. 

"I  thh^  It's  peaked.  I  don't  think  compa- 
rable worth  is  going  to  spread  like  wildfire," 
said  Fnncis  Fitzgerald,  the  organization's 
director  of  labor-management  relations. 

new  controversy  over  compara- 

in  Minnesota  has  centered  on 

td  firefighters,  who  want  to  be  ex- 

>m  local  comparable-worth  plans. 

forbids  both  groups  from  striking 

wage-setting  procedures  closely  to 

m. 

past,  local  goveinmenU  generally 
trded  both  groups  better-than-aver- 
age  contracts  because  of  their  working  con- 
ditions. The  comparable-worth  proposal 
would  gtve  less  value  to  woridng  conditions 
than  to  other  f  acton. 

Police  and  fightfighters  say  that  could 
result  iq  lower  pay  increases— and  none  at 
all  if  governments  empty  their  pay-raise 
pots  on  Comparable-worth  adjustments. 

"If  a  local  government  is  allowed  to  plead 
poverty  and  not  allow  our  raises,  and  our 
raises  ffom  the  top  Jobs  are  given  to  the 
bottom,  that's  Just  skimming  from  the  top 
to  protect  the  bottom.  That's  intolerable  for 
us."  said  Jerry  Brldgeman.  secretary  of  the 
700-mei)$ber  BCinneapolis  Police  Federation. 
Risk  ^tt.  state  director  of  political 
action  fOr  AFSCME,  said  of  the  police  and 
firefighters.  "They're  doing  well  under  the 
old  sysiem,  and  they  don't  like  change. 
They're  frelghtened  of  it." 

Sr^TnacRT  or  Dakikl  J.  Evans  oh 

COMPAHABLZ  WOKTB 

Compirable  Worth  is  an  issue  which  is 
not  uniflue,  it  is  not  something  that  came 
out  of  me  cosmos  like  Haley's  Comet.  Com- 
parable Worth  is  merely  one  step  in  an  con- 
tinuum which  began  centuries  ago.  In 
modem  jtlmes,  it  began  with  the  debate  over 
equal  pay  for  equal  work.  I  might  add.  a 
hotly  dmated  issue  which  first  came  to  Con- 
gress iq  1948.  one  which  was  before  Con- 
gress most  of  the  succeeding  years  until 
1983.  A^ost  W  of  a  century  later  when  it  fi- 
nally pttsed. 

Next  in  line  was  the  Civil  Righta  Act  of 
1964.  It{  gave  further  flesh  to  this  skeleton 
of  waget  and  the  Interrelationship  of  people 
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First,  is  the  fundamental  opposition  based 
on  the  concept  that  the  maricet  place  will 
decide.  That  we  somehow  operate  in  a  mar- 
velously  perfect  mailcetplace  where  the  em- 
ployers seek  to  get  from  the  labor  maitet 
people  to  work  for  wages  as  small  as  possi- 
ble while  those  In  the  labor  market  seek  out 
employment  for  wages  as  high  ss  possible. 
And,  of  course,  attached  to  that  especially 
from  some  of  the  economists  and  academi- 
cians who  strongly  oppose  comparable 
worth,  is  the  concept  Involving  out  of  what 
they  caU  "Human  Capital"  viewpoint.  The 
human  capital  viewpoint,  and  listen  to  this, 
liecause  it  is  an  interesting  and  fundamental 
thesis  of  theirs,  that  people  with  less  ex- 
pected time  in  the  labor  force,  wiU  train 
less,  and  will  enter  those  occupations  In 
which  less  training  is  required.  Now.  of 
course,  when  you  talk  about  people  with 
less  expected  time  in  the  labor  force,  you 
are  talking  about  women,  or  you  are  »jinng 
about  women  as  the  situation  existed  for 
the  last  hundred  years  or  more.  And  of 
course  the  idea  then  that  under  human  cap- 
ital Investment  they  will  train  less  and  enter 
those  occupations  in  which  less  training  is 
required.  And.  of  course,  we  see  that  aU  over 
the  place:  we  see  women  ottering  the  nurs- 
ing profession  Instead  of  being  trade  drivers. 
Women  ending  up  as  chUd  care  q)eciaUsts 
instead  of  zoo  keepers— now  when  in  each 
case  they  could  get  much  more  money  with 
apparently  exactly  the  Job  they  should  seek. 
One  in  which  was  less  training  was  required 
because  they  had  less  attachment  to  the 
labor  force.  Well,  lets  face  it.  the  market  is 
an  imperfect  mechanism,  made  imperfect  by 
lack  of  mobility  of  most  workers,  lack  even 
of  knowledge  of  opportunity  which  exists 
across  the  nation. 

Made  less  perfect.  I  am  not  saying  wheth- 
er It  is  right  or  wrong,  made  less  perfect  as  a 
mai^et  by  union  agreements,  made  less  per- 
fect by  the  long  tradition  of  apprenticeship 
programs  which  for  many,  many  yean  had 
a  sign  up  saying  "Men  Only  Apply."  Made 
less  perfect  by  government  at  all  levels 
whose  legislative  bodies  frequently  apply 
wage  freezes  or  distort  what  otherwise 
might  happen  in  the  market  place  simply 
because  of  budgetary  impact.  Tou  know,  if 
the  market  was  perfect,  if  the  market  really 
was  where  we  solely  went  for  the  answer  to 
our  wage  considerations  then  of  course 
those  who  suggest  that  would  obviously  be 
opposed  to  child  labor  laws,  be  opposed  to 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  be  opposed  to 
wage  and  hour  acts,  be  opposed  to  tntntmntw 
wage,  be  opposed  to  the  Wagner  Act,  be  op- 
posed to  the  Taft-Hartly  Act.  and  unques- 
tionably be  opposed  even  to  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  AU  of  these  Impact  in  one  way 
or  another  at  the  market  place.  And  the 
antecedenta  of  those  who  now  oppose  com- 
parable worth  also  opposed  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  in  strikingly  similar  words.  I 
always  hesitate  to  quote  some  one  who  is 
sitting  right  next  to  me.  but  he  will  tell  me 
if  the  quotes  are  not  totally  accurate.  Mr. 
Pendleton  said,  "this  is  probably  the  lunlest 
idea  since  looney  tunes  came  on  the  screen. 
I  think  you  cannot  begin  to  do  things  to  the 
maricet  place  that  has  served  this  country  so 
well."  In  March  1963.  Representative  Edith 
Oreen  of  Oregon  asked  the  question,  "you 
say  that  In  your  plant  the  starting  salary 
for  women  were  $50  to  $100  below  the  mens' 
salaries?"  William  Miller  representing  the 
U.6.  Chamber  of  Commerce  said.  "I  said 
that  is  what  the  market  place  has  placed  as 
the  value  of  the  difference  between  men 
and  women."  Pendleton  says,  "if  a  truck 
driver  makes  more  than  a  secretary,  she 


should  be  able  to  apply  for  a  Job  as  a  truck 
driver."  In  1963,  question  sgain  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  Mrs.  Oreen.  "and  no  women  has 
the  ebaooe  of  being  a  leader  In  your  plant?" 
Mr.  Maier.  "I  have  yet  to  see  a  women  in  a 
manufacturing  estaUlsbment  who  has  been 
able  to  rise  to  the  top  In  a  manufacturing 
Job.  It  is  because  men  in  genoal  liked  to  be 
supervised  by  men  rather  than  wamen."  Or 
third,  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  "if  by  fordng  sala- 
ries higher  in  some  Jobs  that  umuUly  go  to 
women  comparable  worth  could  bsiAflre.  If 
employen  of  cafeterias  and  other  kinds  of 
services  exchange  that  for  coffee  mi»titTMM 
and  other  kinds  of  vending  madilnes."  And 
in  Mr.  Miller's  response  in  March  1963.  he 
said  "the  passage  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion." now  remember  this  Is  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  "would  discriminate  against 
women  and  reduce  their  Job  opportunities, 
particularly  In  the  field  mostly  dominated 
by  men  because  employen  In  order  to 
reduce  competitive  costs  and  potential  prob- 
lems under  the  new  laws  would  hire  only 
men."  Well,  disaster  didnt  strike,  the 
market  didnt  crash,  new  opportunities  did 
open  up  at  better  wages  for  womm.  And 
today,  if  you  went  to  Congress  with  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
statute  you  not  only  wouldn't  get  one  vote 
in  Congress,  you  couldn't  get  anybody  to 
even  introduce  the  proposition. 

The  second  shibboleth,  there  would  be  a 
requirement  for  a  massive  bureaucracy. 
Well.  I  think  here  Is  where  we  probably 
agree  more  than  disagree.  I  dont  believe 
that  we  ought  to  Institute  any  Und  of  bu- 
reaucracy. I  think  this  is  a  proposal  which 
ougjit  to  be  utOlaed  Indepesidentiy  and  bi- 
temally  by  goveramenU  and  by  corpora- 
tions. Internal  alignment  may  change  some 
things  internally  and  then  the  external 
market  can  work  as  a  free  market  should.  If 
In  the  change  internally,  some  people  or 
some  rlssslflcations  find  their  wages  go  up, 
they  presumably  will  attract  more  and 
lietter  people  and  those  on  the  outside  will 
either  napooA  or  lose  their  chance  to  hire 
those  people.  The  same  fear  again  that  was 
expressed  in  1963.  That  there  would  be  a 
massive  bureaucracy  and  I  have  quotes 
again  almost  similar  to  those  being  used 
today  in  opposition  to  comparable  worth. 

Third  shibboleth,  there  Is  a  huge  cost  to 
implementation.  Let's  talk  about  what  com- 
parable worth  is  and  what  it  isn't  Compara- 
ble worth  is  merely  a  method,  one  among 
many,  of  aligning  Job  rlsssiflrationi  within 
a  work  force.  Once  you  align  them,  you 
make  choloes  then  as  to  where  you  set  sala- 
ries, and  there  is  not  neosssarOy  any  huge 
cost  at  aU.  I  know  that  when  we  did  this 
survey  many  yean  sgo  In  Washington  State 
we  even  found  that  some  people  appeared  to 
be  overpaid,  strikingly  enough  in  Govern- 
ment, but  our  proposal  then  was  modest  in 
cost  if  it  had  been  implemented  and  imple- 
mented piomptly. 

The  fourth  shibboleth,  this  Is  a  brand  new 
and  untried  concept  Well,  it  is  hardly  that 
It  has  been  used  for  yean  by  oorporaUons. 
The  whole  method  of  Job  evaluation  now 
helps  set  the  sslsrtfs  of  miiHoM  of  worken 
In  America.  34  states  are  now  studying  Im- 
plementation of  comparable  worth  within 
their  states.  Many  companies  have  already 
adopted  the  conoqTt  of  comparable  worth 
and  find  it  easily  done.  I  am  very  proud  that 
Thurston  County.  In  my  home  state  of 
Washington  has  Just  conduded  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  union  and  nonunion 
employees  of  Thurston  County  and  have 
Implemented  with  strinkln^  little  problem 
and  not  very  much  cost  a  oompataUe  wnth 


concept  It  is  a  coming  force  and  It  is  as  irre- 
sistible as  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was  in 
1963.  I  tiave  introduced  a  bill  but  the  bOl 
does  not  intend  to  unilaterally  Implement 
any  concept  relating  to  comparable  worth. 
It  merely  says  let's  for  the  first  comprehen- 
sive time  since  the  federal  dvll  service  came 
into  existence  in  1923.  lets  do  a  comprehen- 
shre  study.  LeU  seek  facta  and  leU  do  it 
under  the  best  and  fairest  omditions  we  can 
find,  with  a  broadly  based  advisory  commis- 
sion under  whose  control  this  study  would 
begin,  with  a  requirement  that  they  hire  a 
contractor  from  a  list  put  together  by  GAG. 
the  best  poastUe  professionals  and  report  on 
their  findings  to  Ccmgress  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  problem,  the  extent  to  whldi  if  in 
fact  there  is  any  dlscriminatian  any  only 
then  '*'^«"i»fTWlatlffnii  for  elimination.  And 
why  not?  The  federal  government  is  virtual- 
ly unique  among  all  of  the  employen  in  this 
nation.  Just  as  I  8uq>ect  in  many  case, 
county  government  is  virtually  unique 
among  the  companies  and  other  govern- 
mrats  of  the  communities  you  represent 
The  federal  government  has  about  twice  as 
many  Job  dasstflcatlons  ss  the  biggest  cor- 
poration in  the  U.S.  And  I  suspect  that  you 
win  find  pretty  much  the  same  thing  in 
county  govemmrat  Many  broader,  more 
disparate  kinds  of  Job  "'ffffiflratitms  than  in 
most  companies  or  most  enterprises  devoted 
to  a  much  narrower  ccooept  And  why  not 
then  »-g»mfa«»  through  study  this  very  com- 
plex governmental  unit?  Why  not  establish 
Internal  alignment?  And  most  of  all.  why 
not  If  done,  let  the  market  place  respond  ex- 
ternally? 

In  oonduaion.  let  me  Just  repeat  what  I 
said  at  the  start  It  is  a  continuum  and  a 
long  Journey  toward  equal  opportunity. 
Many  opposed  the  concept  of  equal  pay  tor 
equal  work  in  1948.  and  did  so  suooessfully. 
They  opposed  It  fwntlnwonsly  unta  1963 
when  finally,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was 
instituted  without  dramatic  negative  ooose- 
quenoes  snd  some  considerBble  positive 
ones.  And  now  in  1985.  many  oppose  the 
next  st^  in  this  oonttmim.  And  I  think  the 
federal  government  has  a  chance  to  initiate, 
a  chance  to  lead.  Either  we  will  or  we  wUl 
leave  the  field  to  states,  local  mmmnnlttes. 
and  companies  s^io  are  already  hftiwiiwg 
the  task,  who  will  be  the  tadtiaton  and  irtio 
will  be  the  tnnovaton.  We  may  be  left  to 
react  Or  more  illitiiasliigly  and  more  po- 
tentially, we  faO  to  re^wod  and  leave  the 
decisions  to  the  oouita  of  the  United  States, 
and  when  we  do  that  we  have  simply  given 
up  our  executive  and  legislative  respoosiba- 
Ities  leaving  decisions  to  the  Judges  where 
there  are  no  economic  or  practical  limita- 
tions to  their  Bctions. 

Thank  you. 

Thz  Mzbxts  un  Dbibuxs  or  a  Coiipaasau 

WOKTHSTSXBt 

For  fans  of  high  drama  in  the  public 
policy  arena,  the  current  debate  over  com- 
parable worth  is  moving  center  stsge.  A 
"cast  of  thousands"  have  become  involved. 
These  Indude  attorneys,  economists.  Job 
evaluaton.  Judges,  businessmen,  union 
members,  politicans,  social  sdenttsts,  and 
women's  rf^to  activlsta  Each  play  a  role  in 
a  battle  which  Is  being  waged  on  several 
fronta 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  this  debate  will  con- 
tinue for  some  time  in  our  courts  and  legis- 
lative bodies.  With  this  in  mind,  I  want  to 
outline  some  of  the  concerns  I  have  about 
comparable  worth  and  concens  as  well  about 
the  shape  this  debate  is  taking. 
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Wendell  Willkle  once  ofaaenred  that  "A 
good  catctaword  can  otMcure  analjrrii  for 
fifty  yetn."  "Comiwnble  worth"  or  "pay 
equity"— M  Mine  now  prefer— Is  taking  on 
the  trappingB  of  Juat  such  a  catchword.  As  I 
follow  the  debate.  I  find  aU  too  often  that  It 
degeneratea  Into  a  name-calling  exerdae. 
Some  chanctertee  It  as  a  "kwney"  idea  lead- 
ing ua  on  the  path  to  oommunlst.  Others  re- 
■potid  In  kind  with  the  aaertion  that  female 
tabor  la  "exploited"  through  a  gigantic  busi- 
neas  conspiiacy  to  bold  down  wages. 

Obviously,  more  thoughtful  treatments  of 
the  issue  abound.  I  only  point  to  these  ex- 
amples to  say  that  I  see  the  makings  of  a 
polarted  debate  which  wiU  serve  none  of  us 
welL  I  would  hate  to  see  comparable  worth 
become  a  litmus  test  for  an  Individual's  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  economic  status 
of  women.  If  such  a  line  la  drawn  In  the 
sand,  productive  discussion  will  Indeed  cease 
and  statement  wUl  result.  I  sincerely  hope  It 
will  be  possible  to  reframe  this  debate  in  a 
way  which  allows  us  to  achieve  mutual 
goals. 

The  comparable  worth  concept  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  popular  media  atten- 
tion In  the  past  few  yean.  The  idea  has 
been  around  much  longer,  but  recent  Inter- 
est was  QHirred  by  a  court  order  In  Wash- 
ington State.  The  state  was  Instructed  to 
award  pay  raises  including  back  pay— to 
women  holding  Jobs  determined  to  be  "com- 
paiabte"  in  value  to  higher-paying  Jobs  held 
by  men.  Comparability  was  determined  on 
the  baals  of  a  Job  evaluation  conducted  by 
the  state  in  the  earty  l»TOs. 

In  spite  of  all  this  attention,  the  oomiwra- 
ble  worth  concept  is  poorly  understood  by 
many.  It  Is  often  confused  with  "equal  pay 
for  equal  work."  a  right  which  has  been 
guaranteed  for  two  decades.  In  rtiscuMlng 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work.  "  one  Is  referring 
to  equal  pay  ratee  for  substantially  the 
same  Job— whether  It  is  held  by  a  man  or  by 
awooan. 

There  Is  now  greater  understanding  that 
comparable  worth  refers  to  ■nm^thiny 
beyond  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Describ- 
ing that  "something"  Is  quite  another 
matter.  Proponents  and  opponents  accuse 
one  another  of  a  lack  of  precision  In  defin- 
ing "comparable  worth."  I  think  much  of 
the  difficulty  is  sorting  out  the  problem 
ftam  the  remedy. 

As  a  goal,  wwnparable  worth  Is  relatively 
simple.  The  goal  Is  to  assure  that  sex  dis- 
crimination does  not  lead  to  a  woman's 
being  paid  less  than  the  real  value  of  her 
work  to  an  employer.  Looking  at  two  ac- 
countants—one  mate  and  one  female— per- 
forming exactly  the  same  tasks,  everyone 
would  agree  they  should  be  paid  the  same. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  discrimination  as 
we  have  generally  understood  It. 

The  discrimination  discuned  by  compara- 
ble worth  advocates  is  much  more  subtle. 
They  contend  that  discrimination  exists  if 
two  different,  but  equally  valuable.  Jobs  are 
paid  differently.  Take,  for  example,  dental 
assistants— mostly  women— and  stockroom 
attendants— mosUy  men.  One  could  attempt 
to  establiah  the  relative  Importance  of  these 
two  Jobs  to  an  employer  by  comparing  vari- 
ous Job  characteristics.  In  fact,  this  was 
done  in  Washington  State,  and  a  value  of 
130  points  was  assigned  to  each  position. 
Yet.  dental  asslstanU  are  paid  $608  a 
numth.  white  stockroom  attendants  receive 
a  monthly  pay  of  $816. 

Comparable  worth  advocates  argue  that 
this  Is  due  to  discrimination.  They  explain 
this  type  of  discrimination  Is  not  necessarily 
baaed  on  an  employer's  conscious  decision 


that  wonen  are  worth  less  than  mm  and. 
therefote.  should  not  be  paid  as  well. 
Rather;  It  Is  more  likely  that  the  difference 
Is  explained  by  historical  f acton.  The  basic 

of  wages,  they  argue,  was  set  at  a 
it  was  considered  fair  to  pay  a 

than  a  woman— even  If  they  were 
doing  |he  same  Job— because  the  man 
"needetf'  the  money  to  provide  for  his 
family.  That  thinking  led  to  a  situation 
where  Jobs  held  mostly  by  women  were  paid 
leas  thsp  those  held  mostly  by  men.  These 
relatlve;pay  scales  have  been  carried  on  to 
the  preient  day.  even  though  the  thinirtny 
behind  |hem  has  long  since  beoi  rejected. 
The  goil  of  comparable  worth  is  to  elimi- 
nate th)s  type  of  discrimination  from  pay 
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I  would  be  the  last  to  say  this  goal  is  un- 
worthyj  In  fact.  It  is  fairly  easy  to  under- 
stand t^e  appeal  which  the  concept  holds, 
who  has  never  held  a  Job  can 
about  discrimination  based  on 
experience.  At  a  broader  level,  any 
has  ever  worked  has  undoubted- 
or  her  Job  Is  worth  more  than  It 
Idea  that  a  not-ao-invislble  hand 
able  to  make  life  more  fair  has  a 
Ion. 
disagreement— and  confusion— 
the  comparable  worth  remedy.  In 
brief,  the  system  envisioned  by  proponents 
is  one  til  which  government  and  employen 
coverd  imder  "HUe  VU  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  would  undertake  Job  evaluations.  Each 
Job  would  be  assigned  a  numerical  raUng 
based  qn  objective  criteria.  Such  criteria 
would  ladude  f  acton  such  as  the  education 
and  skils  required  for  the  Job,  working  con- 
ditions, knd  responsibility.  Pay  would  be  set 
on  the  oasis  of  these  ratings. 

For  a  number  of  reasons.  I  have  serious 
concerns  about  such  a  syston.  It  has  Impli- 
cations far  l>eyond  the  strict  Intent  of  Its 
proponaits.  It  Is  based  on  faulty  assump- 
tions. Aid  it  Is  regulatory  overkill  for  ad- 
dressing only  a  small  part  of  a  much  more 
compter  situation. 

As  a  philosophy,  comparable  worth  clearly 
has  implications  beyond  remedying  discrimi- 
nation. |t  is  a  system  of  thought  as  to  how 
labor  ought  to  be  compensated,  akin  to  me- 
dieval etforta  to  determine  a  "Just  price."  If, 
in  fact,  troric  itself  has  Inherent  value  which 
can  be  accurately  measured,  why  not  apply 
it  acros4-the-board? 

Propctients  lx>evitably  bristle  at  the  sug- 
gestion! that  a  compurabte  worth  system 
would  eiitail  the  establishment  of  a  central- 
ized bweaucracy  to  set  wage  rates  nation- 
wide. Ipey  Indicate  there  is  no  legal  basis 
for  suc|i  a  system.  TlUe  VII,  upon  which 
worth  court  cases  are  being 
based.  4m1s  only  with  dtserlmlnation.  So  ap- 
plication of  comparable  worth  would  be 
limited  only  to  Instances  where  pay  for  Jobs 
held  mostly  by  women  is  held  down  due  to 
diacrimviation.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  uniform  pay  rates.  Rather,  the 
pay  ratis  of  each  Individual  employer  would 
have  tdbe  set  in  a  way  which  does  not  un- 
dervalue so<alted  "women's"  Jobs.  Pay  rates 
Jobs  might  well  vary  from  em- 
onployer.  The  point  Is  that  each 
individital  employer  must  have  pay  scales 
which  ^  bias-tree. 

I  haaMn  to  believe  that  it  is  not  really 
poasiblg  in  the  long  term  to  limit  the  compa^ 
raUe  wOrth  concept  to  comparisons  of  male- 
and  feniale-draninated  Jobs,  if  the  conc^t 
itself  gglns  general  acceptance,  current  legal 
boundaries  wlU  be  Irrelevant.  Politieal  pres- 
sures w  >uld  build  to  devise  new  laws  which 
extend  ;he  concept  to  all  Jobs  as  a  matter  of 
basic  so  dal  equity. 
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This  Is  an  timportant  point,  and  I  would 
like  to  explalb  it  a  Uttte  further.  Mate-domi- 
nated posttlops  wHl  be  evaluated  to  be  com- 
pared with  iemale-dominated  Jobs.  So,  all 
Jobs  in  theae|categorles  wHl  receive  numeri- 
cal ratings,  what  if  plumben  and  carpen- 
ters—both male  Jobs— are  Judged  to  be 
equally  valual>te,  but  are  not  paid  the  same. 
I  think  it  Is  otily  natural  that  the  lower-paid 
wortcer  woulq  demand  a  raise.  He  will  not  be 
Impressed  th*t  the  law  only  coven  pay  dis- 
parities In  mgle  and  femate  Joba.  not  In  two 
male  Joba.  H4  will  be  told  the  pay  difference 
for  his  worii  is  due  to  "something"  else. 
Lower  pay  j  for  an  equally  "valuable" 
woman's  Jcrt),  I  however,  would  be  seen  as  dis- 
crimination. Be  wHl  figure,  with  some  logic 
that  either  his  Job  is  worth  as  much  as  the 
other  guy's  i«ider  comparable  worth  theory 
or  the  Job  evaluation  Is  wrong. 

But,  assume  that  I  am  wrong  and  that  ap- 
plication of  tpe  concept  would  be  limited  in 
the  way  proponents  intend.  Whether  It  is 
applied  to  the  economy  as  a  whole  or  on  an 
employer-by-cmployer  basis.  It  still  results 
in  setting  wgges  on  something  other  than 
the  forces  at  supply  and  demand.  Thus, 
some  type  ol  outside  control— in  all  likeli- 
hood, government— Is  implied.  Even  if  a  na- 
tional board  is  not  setting  wages,  somebody 
somewhere  must  pass  Judgment  on  the  ac- 
ceptability of  individual  Job  evaluation 
plans.  I 

The  role  <rf  market  forces  is  also  impor- 
tant to  my  liDtnt  that  comparable  worth  is 
based  In  fMUty  assumptions.  To  make  a 
comparabte  worth  system  woric.  one  has  to 
believe  that  there  Is  Inherent  value  in  a  Job 
and  that  it  Isj  possible  to  fully  and  objective- 
ly measure  that  value.  I  do  not  believe 
either  of  these  assumptions  Is  true. 

I  realise  tnat  comparable  worth  propo- 
nents indicate  their  Intent  Is  to  perfect,  not 
reject,  the  narltet.  Their  remedy,  however. 
Is  totally  Incompatible  with  the  workings  of 
the  market  tlie  price  of  labor  in  a  maAet 
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not  by  the  value  of  that 
by  the  forces  of  supply  and 
salary  of  a  particular  Job  is 
depends  upon  the  need  for 
le  number  of  Individuals  able 
perform  it.  If  the  value  of  a 
we  would  not  see  situations 
rates  for  a  particular  type  of 
Petroleum  engineers,  for  ex- 
ile to  oommaod  higher  sala- 
Arab  oil  embargo  because  the 
teir  services  increased.  As  sala- 
•pportunities  Increase,  greater 
attracted  to  a  field  and  the 


ents  are  made  downward  as 
as  many  have  leaned  the 
graduation,  many  studoits 
ited  to  find  that  shortages 
in  an  occupation  when  they 
v  now  surpluses.  Students  in 
of  them  filled  the  maricet 
need,  and  entry  level  pay  is  not  as  high  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past.  In  both  cases,  the 
components  6f  the  Jobs  themselves  did  not 
change,  but  Ipe  market  demand— and  salary 
levels— did.  A  Job  has  no  more  inherent 
value  than  material  goods.  That  value 
changes  withi  circumstances. 

Even  if  onei  were  to  accept  the  notion  that 
there  is  Jnhsent  value  in  work,  accurately 
measuring  it  Is  another  matter.  As  I  noted, 
the  idea  is  I  that  formal  Job  evaluations 
would  addre^  this  problem.  Job  characteris- 
tics and  requirements  are  set  out  an  as- 
signed point!  on  a  scale.  WorUng  condi- 
tions, for  exi  mple,  are  generally  considered. 
It  might  be  determined  that  work  outdoon 
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is  less  pleasant  than  an  Inside  desk  Job  and 
should,  therefore,  be  better  paid.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  might  conclude  that  the 
stresses  Involved  in  some  office  Jobs  out- 
weigh uncomfortable  weather  conditions. 
Recent  studies  regarding  the  stress  and  eye 
strain  potentially  caused  by  dally  exposure 
to  computer  screens  come  to  mind.  Which 
should  get  higher  points:  Driving  a  truck 
and  facing  haaards  on  the  road  or  doing 
clerical  work  in  a  trucking  firm  office  with 
constant  exposure  to  computerised  word 
processing  units?  Or,  which  requires  more 
stamina:  Dealing  with  customer  complaints 
as  a  tel^hone  company  service  representa- 
tive or  working  with  outside  lines  as  a  phone 
company  repairman? 

Turning  to  responsibility  ss  a  factor,  who 
should  be  rated  higher  A  nurse  who  monl- 
ton  patients  in  an  intensive  care  ward  or  an 
accountant  who  monlton  the  financial 
statiu  of  each  of  the  hospital's  cost  centers? 
These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  literal- 
ly thousands  of  Judgments  which  have  to  be 
reduced  to  numben  to  do  a  proper  Job  eval- 
uation. Even  at  that.  Job  evaluations  are  not 
able  to  capture  all  the  facton  required  to 
determine  the  full  value  of  a  Job.  There  is 
no  universally  accepted  Job  evaluation 
methodology.  Slightly  different  facton  are 
considered  in  each.  Just  as  importanUy,  the 
weighting  of  those  facton  vary;  For  exam- 
pte,  is  education  nuHre  or  less  important 
ttian  working  conditions  to  a  Job— and  by 
how  much? 

To  put  it  succinctly.  Job  evaluations— de- 
spite their  scientific  trappings— are  higlily 
subjective.  The  personal  values  of  the  eval- 
uator  come  Into  play  In  Hiwriyniny  the 
system,  and  those  values  are  expressed  in 
the  outcome  of  the  evaluation. 

If  TItie  VII  were  interpreted  to  require 
comparable  worth,  a  flood  of  litigation  over 
the  objectivity  of  various  Job  evaluation 
plans  would  result.  Whether  the  final  out- 
come Is  some  type  of  court-Imposed  national 
Job  evaluation  standards  or  simply  more  liti- 
gation, serious  economic  disruption  ■  would 
occur. 

At  the  risk  of  sound  repetitious,  it  all 
really  comes  back  to  the  market.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  employen  make  use  of  Job 
evaluations  now.  These  evaluations  are. 
however,  tied  to  the  "going  rate"  in  the 
martlet.  In  making  their  case,  comparable 
worth  proponents  point  out  that  two-thirds 
of  our  nation's  labor  force  hold  Jobs  in  c(Hn- 
panies  wlilch  use  evaluations.  At  the  same 
time,  they  reject  these  evaluation  methods 
on  the  basis  they  parrot  discrimination 
wtiich  exists  in  the  market  itself. 

I  cannot  argue  that  the  market  operates 
perfectly.  It  does  not  It  does,  however,  work 
better  than  any  other  system  yet  devised.  If 
employen  are  bound  to  Job  evaluation  pay 
levels,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  economic 
dislocation.  There  will  be  loigthy  lines  of 
applicants  for  some  positions  while  other 
Jobs  will  go  begging.  It  is  poasibte  that  some 
type  of  "premium"  pay  would  be  permitted 
in  cases  where  positions  could  not  otherwise 
be  filled.  This  approach  Is  used  in  San  Jose, 
California,  which  instituted  comparable 
worth  in  1981.  Under  that  system,  the  Jobs 
of  librarian  and  electrician  are  considered 
comparable  in  value.  On  paper,  pay  for 
these  two  positions  Is  the  same.  In  practice, 
the  electricians  are  being  paid  substantially 
above  that  amount  so  that  they  will  stay 
with  the  city.  Given  this  example,  one  has 
to  wonder  if  we  would  not  end  up  where  we 
started. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  Incentives  to 
substitute  capital  for  labor— increasing  un- 


employment The  greatest  Impact  would  fall 
on  those  with  the  lowest  skUl  levels,  who 
have  the  fewest  optiaas  in  seeking  new  Joba. 
There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  comparabte  worth  case  involving 
ATAT  encouraged  more  rapid  displacement 
of  femate  worken  with  iMi»MTMM 

Moreover,  most  comparabte  worth  propos- 
als have  prohibited  pay  cuts  as  a  means  for 
removing  disparities.  Rather,  pay  rates  are 
increased  to  the  level  of  higjier-paying 
"comparabte"  Jobs.  Such  an  approach  is 
cleariy  Inflationary  in  the  abort  term  and 
impoBsibte  to  sustain  In  the  long  tcnn. 

Conaidetlng  the  very  serious  problems 
which  I  believe  omiparabte  worth  could 
create,  I  find  it  even  more  disturbing  that  it 
addresses  only  a  small  part  of  the  pnMem. 
DIacusslons  of  comparable  worth  inevitiridy 
Involve  an  examination  of  the  so-called 
"wage  gap."  This  Is  a  shorthand  tenn  to  de- 
scribe the  sttuattoo  wtiere  women  as  a 
whole  make  60  to  65  percent  of  what  men  as 
a  whote  make.  There  are  many  explanatioas 
for  this  disparity.  The  type  of  discrimina- 
tion which  comparabte  worth  seeks  to  elimi- 
nate is  but  one  of  them.  It  is  not  the  most 
significant  factor,  nor  has  it  ever  been  di- 
rectly measured. 

Facton  which  can  be  measured  Include 
things  such  as  education  and  yean  of  work. 
In  general,  women  have  not  Invested  as 
much  in  education  as  men  have.  ICany 
women  now  in  the  work  force  never  really 
planned  for  a  career.  One  study,  begun  in 
1968,  asked  women  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  24,  "What  do  you  want  to  do  when 
you're  35?"  Do  you  expect  to  be  predomi- 
nantly a  homemaker  or  do  you  expect  to 
have  some  kind  of  career?"  Fewer  than  half 
planned  <m  a  career.  Tet,  a  follow-m>  found 
that  nearly  70  percent  of  these  women  were 
working  when  they  reached  age  35. 

Family  responsibilities  affect  both  the 
choice  of  occupation  and  the  time  tptsxt. 
working.  Many  women  do  place  higher  pri- 
ority on  family  than  on  work— often  leaving 
the  workforce  for  a  time  to  be  with  their 
families.  There  is  nothing  wrmg  with  this, 
but  it  does  make  it  difficult  to  build  up  sala- 
riea.  These  types  of  facton  have  been  used 
to  explain  from  40  to  66  percent  of  the  wage 
gap.  Many  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  re- 
mainder is  explained  by  discrimination.  Un- 
doubtedly, aome  of  it  la. 

One  podUve  aspect  of  the  oorapaimble 
worth  debate  is  the  attention  it  has  drawn 
to  the  economic  concerns  of  women.  Wheth- 
er they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  concept 
peopte  are  taking  a  much  doaer  look  at  oe- 
cujMtional  segregation  and  discrimination. 

I  think  we  aU  have  to  realiK  that  occupa- 
tional aegregattai  is  a  Ugpait  of  the  prob- 
lem. Many  women  in  workforce  entered  at  a 
time  when  their  options  were  limited. 
Woman  were  shunted  into  a  small  range  of 
low-paying  positioas  and  were  actively  dis- 
counged  from  pursuing  other  careera.  Once 
In  the  workforce,  women  were  denied  the 
additional  training  and  information  assist- 
ance required  for  advancement  They  were 
rarely  considered  for  promotion. 

The  effect  of  this  past  discrimination  is 
still  reflected  in  the  work  place,  but  compa- 
rable worth  cant  correct  that  Nor  can  it 
correct  situations  in  which  employen 
choose  to  ignore  the  anti-dtseriminatlon 
laws  we  have  on  the  books.  Effective  and  ag- 
gressive enforcement  of  these  laws  will 
bring  far  more  progress. 

I  think  also  that  comparabte  worth  advo- 
cates overlook  the  changes  that  are  being 
made.  Granted,  this  change  is  slow,  but  it  is 
occurring. 


Tlie  Rand  Corporaticm.  for  exampte,  re- 
cently Issued  a  report  showing  that  women's 
pay  has  taiereased  from  60  to  64  percent  of 
men's  pay  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
stiidy  noted  this  as  "the  largest  and  swiftest 
gain  of  the  century"  and  predicted  this 
figure  would  rise  to  74  peroent  by  the  year 
aooo.  Tliese  gains  are  attributed  to 
"women's  solidly  improving  market  skills— 
partlculariiy  those  that  are  influenced  by 
education  and  work  experience." 

Evidence  of  change  is  also  provided  by 
studies  which  Indicate  that  women  between 
the  ages  of  30  and  34  make  about  89  percent 
of  what  men  do.  In  1979.  that  same  figure 
was  81  peroent 

It  seems  to  me  that  rather  than  fighting 
the  market  we  should  be  taking  steps  to 
promote  positive  market  adjustments. 

There  are  several  ways  we  can  do  that 
Current  developments  in  the  t**^»»«"g  pro- 
fession offer  one  exampte  There  is  growing 
concern  that  the  most  qualified  studenU  are 
not  choosing  teaching  as  a  career.  Interest- 
ing enough,  one  reason  often  given  Is  that 
bright  young  women  have  more  options 
open  to  them  and  are  r*utn^n^  those  op- 
tiona.  Now,  we  see  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
increasing  teachos'  salarlfs  Ttiis  U  some- 
thing which  is  long  overdue. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  great  deal  of 
support  for  restructuring  the  **»t^ing  pro- 
fessioa.  Right  now.  there  is  no  real  career 
ladder  in  teaching  The  only  way  to  advance 
Is  to  go  into  administration  Proposals  along 
the  lines  of  "master  teadi"  programs  hold 
great  promise  for  enhsnring  the  prof ession- 
aliam— and  pay— of  teachers. 

This  idea  could  be  ronsirtrred  in  other 
areas  as  wdL  Secretaries  and  bank  tellen 
are  two  positions  often  dted  in  «v»>«|i«i^ki« 
worth  debates  ss  having  lost  in  pay  and 
status  when  they  became  "women's"  Joba  I 
dont  think  anyone  can  deny  that  negative 
attitudes  about  women  wotken  caused  that 
to  happen.  But  too  littte  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  the  fact  that  the  Jobs  themselves 
changed  when  they  were  no  longer  the  first 
st^  of  a  career.  I  dont  kJiow  that  the 
answer  is  to  raise  pay  for  these  Jobs  ss  they 
now  stand  so  much  as  it  is  to  work  toward 
once  again  making  these  Jobs  building 
bloAs.  not  dead-ends. 

In  addition,  through  our  educational 
syston.  we  stiould  assure  that  young  women 
are  fully  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  opttons 
open  to  them. 

We  should  also  recognise  that  unionisa- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  are  UxM 
which  men  have  used  very  effectively  in  the 
past  Womoi.  particularty  those  in  tradi- 
tional Jobs,  have  gomally  not  organised. 
This  too  is  changing.  A  Waahington  Post 
editorial  about  the  Tate  Unhrenity  strike 
put  this  thought  very  weQ  tn  notinr 

The  "comparabte  worth"  idea  Is  viewed 
with  understandable  dismay  by  economists 
and  businessmen  .  .  .  whatever  the  equitiea. 
the  idea  is  totally  impractical  in  an  economy 
as  large  and  dynamte  as  this  one. 

Tliat  doesn't  mean  that  worken  In 
female-dominated  occupations  should  not 
do  exactly  what  the  Tate  worken  have 
done— organise,  bargain  colteetively  and.  if 
they  think  it  will  do  their  cause  more  good 
than  barm,  go  on  strike  and  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  larger  community.  The  situa- 
tion isnt  pleasant  for  the  university,  the 
students  or  the  strikers.  But  it's  the  time- 
honored  way  for  worken  in  tills  country  to 
try  to  betto"  their  lot 

Obviously,  any  of  these  adjustments  wiU 
take  time.  By  the  same  token.  I  cannot 
Imagine  anyone  believing  that  cnnpaiabte 
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worth  is  aometblng  which  could  be  nnooth- 
ly  implemented  overnight. 

In  abort,  comparable  work  is  not  the  only 
aolution— nor  Is  It  •  putleulsrly  sood  one. 
The  emotional  appeal  and  energy  It  has  gen- 
erated would  be  better  directed  toward  ef- 
forts with  a  greater  chance  of  success. 

Moreover,  I  would  hope  this  debate  would 
stimulate  some  thinking  among  employers 
about  how  opportunities  for  women  might 
be  expanded.  I  would  hate  to  see  a  backlash 
to  comparable  worth  fuel  negative  attitudes 
toward  womm  and  their  work. 

It  is  possible  to  share  goals  without  shar- 
ing the  belief  that  particular  routes  lead  to 
those  goals.  The  path  to  true  equality  is  not 
a  single  hewed^nit  trail  through  a  narrow 
mountain  gap.  Rather,  it  is  many  roads  and 
thoroughfares  converging  from  all  direc- 
tions to  a  common  destination.  Each  of  us, 
in  our  own  way,  must  make  the  Journey.* 


FOUNDATION  FOR  AN 
AMERICAN  RENEWAL 

•  BCr.  DODD.  ICr.  President,  nearly 
every  day.  Members  of  this  body  are 
called  upon  to  make  important  deci- 
sions that  affect  the  future  of  this 
country  and  in  recent  years,  those  de- 
cisions have  come  more  and  more  rap- 
Idly.  As  the  pace  of  technology  has  ac- 
celerated, so  has  the  complexity  of  our 
economy,  the  need  for  improved  edu- 
cation, and  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing national  security.  As  we  have  been 
forced  to  respond  to  these  rapid 
changes,  deliberation  has  become  an 
increasingly  scarce  commodity  for 
Members  of  this  body. 

Yet  the  need  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  these  Issues  has  Increased  Just 
as  the  time  available  for  such  consid- 
eration has  grown  scarce.  That  is  why 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
ftx)m  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart]. 

Oart  Hart  has  long  distinguished 
himself  as  a  thoughtful  Senator  with  a 
clear  sense  of  the  future.  Those  quali- 
ties are  ezenu>llfled  by  his  remarlcs  en- 
titled "Foundation  for  an  American 
Renewal,"  in  which  he  shares  many 
well-reasoned  proposals  for  change  in 
education,  in  military  i>ollcy,  in  for- 
eign affairs,  and  in  the  economy.  He 
challenges  us  to  experiment  with  new 
policies  and  meet  the  future  head  on. 
Instead  of  satisfying  ourselves  with 
the  status  quo.  While  not  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  agree  with 
his  proposals.  I  am  sure  every  Member 
will  find  them  worthy  of  careful  study. 

I  commend  Senator  Hart  for  his 
thoughtful  remarks,  and  I  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  RaooRO  at  this 
point. 

The  remarks  f  oUow: 

"FommsnoH  loa  sa  Ambicaii  Roizwal" 
(Remarics  of  Senator  Gary  Hart) 

This  spring  we  celebrate  the  fifty-second 
anniversary  of  the  Democratic  Party's  emer- 
gence as  the  Party  of  Change.  Five  decades 
ago,  America  was  locked  in  depression,  and 
the  policies  of  the  day  could  not  break  its 
ley  ^1p.  But  in  Just  100  days,  ftanklin  Roo- 
sevelt   chose    bold,    new,     experimental 


courses,  and  launched  America  toward  a 
rendesoMs  with  destiny. 

Fifty-two  years  later,  the  imperative  of 
change  |s  upon  us  once  again.  The  choice,  as 
before,  tis  whether  we  will  go  forward  or 
stand  s«Ul.  In  1933,  standing  still  meant  im- 
mediate decline  and  disaster.  Today  our 
choice  p  more  difficult.  For  now,  standing 
stiU  leaves  us  in  a  comfortable  present— but 
adrift  <fi  dangerous  seas,  with  no  guiding 
vision  f4r  the  future. 

To  set  our  own  rendesvous  with  destiny, 
we  must  be  willing  to  experiment  again— to 
dare  in Jthe  cause  of  moving  forward.  Only 
then  wit  we  be  able  to  steer  toward  a  future 
where  ^hange  is  not  a  threat  but  a  chal- 
lenge—a challenge  to  our  highest  Ideals,  and 
our  grandest  dreams. 

Amerfca  Is  a  pathflnding  nation— mapped 
by  explorers,  settled  by  pioneers— a  popula- 
tion of  dreamers.  Inventors,  and  leaders. 
Our  verfr  political  sjrstem  was  an  innovation. 
Wsshington  and  Jefferson  called  It  an  "ex- 
perimeot"  in  self-government  And  they  en- 
couraged those  who  followed  to  adjust  to 
changing  times  so  that  our  nation  could 
conquer  new  frontiers  while  preserving  old 
values. 

But,  today,  dramatic  changes  threaten  to 
outnui  all  we  value;  our  schools,  our  skills, 
our  factories,  our  stature  abroaxl,  and  our 
security  at  home.  Like  an  earthqiuke, 
change  Is  rearranging  the  landscape  of  our 
lives.  0«r  store  of  scientific  knowledge— ac- 
quired over  millennia— will  double  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  Over  the  next  two 
decades,  some  10  percent  of  our  workers— In 
both  manufacturing  and  services— will  be 
displaced.  The  number  of  nations  possessing 
nuclear  weapons  may  climb  from  six  to 
nearly  30  by  the  year  2000. 

The  latue  Is  not  whether  we  will  cope  with 
these  clBinges.  We  have  no  choice.  The  only 
question  is  whether  we  will  be  the  masters 
of  change— or  its  servants. 

We  wul  not  master  change  by  binding  our- 
selves t9  rigid  orthodoxies— as  too  many  po- 
litical lefulers  now  propose.  The  Administra- 
tion in  ^wer  today  pursues  an  old,  hidden 
agenda.  Irresponsible  tax  policies  and  Indis- 
crimate  weapons  purchases  create  mon- 
strous Aefldts,  which  then  become  the 
excuse  tb  reverse  60  years  of  social  progress. 
They  seek  to  cripple  legitimate  government 
action  gnd  shatter  a  bi-partisan  consensus 
on  sodsl  Justice— to  drown  in  red  ink  what 
they  cotUd  never  kill  with  votes. 

At  th4  same  time,  the  Party  of  Progress, 
the  Deaocratie  Party,  has  come  to  worship 
the  status  quo.  After  60  years  of  govern- 
ance, we  too  often  protect  old  programs 
rather  (Ihan  old  ideals:  focus  more  on  the 
quantitfl  of  legislation  than  the  quality  of 
life;  and  attend  more  to  factional  vlewa  than 
national  values.  We  have  occasionally  for- 
gotten ttiat  some  solutions  do  not  flow  from 
leglalatlto.  but  from  our  oommitment  to 
such  prtnciples  as  excellence.  Justice,  com- 
munity, tand  courage. 

Now  ^e  times  demand  a  new  course.  But 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  call  for  change, 
demands  that  we  explain  what 
those  clianges  are.  and  write  a  new  agenda, 
committed  to  our  oldest  values  and  suited  to 
a  revolttlonary  time— a  foundation  for  an 
renewal.  That  foundation  must 
supportlthe  two  central  aspects  of  our  vision 
for  toi^orrow:  an  Investment  strategy  in 
long-terfn  ecotu»nic  growth  and  opportuni- 
ty; and  $  new  definition  of  natioiua  security. 

First,  investment  in  growth  and  oivortu- 
nity.  In  this  period  of  profound  change,  too 
many  l«ders  have  become  wedded  to  tradi- 
tional eeonomic  policies  Instead  of  creative- 
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ly  pursuing  our  economic  values  and  goals. 
Let's  recall  tkoae  goals:  to  provide  Jobs  that 
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rewards  and  personal  fulfQl- 

Americans  able  to  work;  to 

work  yields  a  fair  income 

inflation;  and  to  liberate  the 

entreprerieurs. 

are  the  key  to  more  than  indi- 
Ity— they  are  the  key  to  a  Just 
Justice  Is  inseparable  from 
No  proposal  to  help  the 
poor,  to  aaalit  workers,  to  modernise  indus- 
tries, or  to  r^uOd  cities  will  firuOly  succeed 
if  our  econmny  caimot  generate  the  re- 
sources to  fulfill  a  humane  public  agenda. 

We  will  noi  achieve  growth  and  (n>portu- 
nity  merely  ^y  relying  on  the  market,  as 
Uiis  Republican  Administration  advocates. 
Markets  can] drive  our  economy,  but  they 
cannot  calculate  the  national  interest.  By 
themselves,  ^larketo  do  not  invest  in  the 
minds  of  our  children  or  the  roads  of  our 
communities.  They  do  not  care  for  the  el- 
derly confined  to  their  beds.  Markets  do  not 
rehire  the  stfelworkers  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  forever,  por  do  they  protect  our  nation- 
al security.  Aind  reliance  on  the  market  Is 
merely  a  prejudice  masquerading  as  an  eco- 
nomic policy.] 

As  the  Republican  economic  motto  is  lals- 
ses-faire— to  Jet  happen,  so  the  Democratic 
motto  should  be  aidez-faire— to  help  make 
h^pen.  Government  cannot  legislate  Intel- 
ligence, or  inventions,  or  expanding  mar- 
kets. But  it  ^an  release  and  encourage  the 
productive  ei^ergy  of  our  people. 

In  an  era  bf  transition,  we  will  be  either 
the  agents  df  change— or  its  victims.  To 
lead,  to  shape  and  fashion  change,  we  must 
invest  in  our  future— investment  in  produc- 
tivity and  coiipetiveness;  investment  in  our 
natlon's  dnulatory  system— our  roads, 
bridges,  and  ports;  investment  In  basic  in- 
dustries; investment  In  innovation;  invest- 
ment, most  a  r  all,  in  our  most  vital  asset— 
the  human  mind. 

Investment  in  the  human  mind  means 
education.  A  Chinese  proverb  tells  us,  "the 
schools  of  a  nation  are  its  future  in  minia- 
ture." But  oar  future  Is  at  risk  when  our 
students  study  only  one-third  to  one-half 
the  math  anq  science  of  their  Japanese  and 
Russian  cont^poraries.  When  we  neglect 
the  educatio^  of  our  young  people— like 
those  here  tc)day— we  endanger  your  future 
contributions  to  our  nation's  prosperity— 
the  boldness  of  your  limovations,  the  qual- 
ity of  your  work,  and,  most  of  all,  your  vp- 
preciation  of  life  Itself. 

Investments  in  educational  excellence  will 
create  new  curricula  to  give  America's  chil- 
dren the  skiljs  of  tomorrow— skills  to  oper- 
ate sophisticated  machine  tools;  to  Invent 
the  next  gei^ration  of  computers:  and  to 
speak  forelga  languages  in  overseas  mar- 
kets.[l]  And  [these  investments  will  create 
the  kind  of  partnerships  among  schools,  in- 
dustries, and  government  that  have  pro- 
duced such  new  technology  centers  as  Sili- 
con Valley,  Hioute  138,  and  Research  Trian- 
gle Farit.[2I  I 

We  must  {continually  train  America's 
workers.  EigRty  percent  of  our  workers  in 
the  year  SOOQ  are  already  in  the  workforce, 
so  tomorrow'k  productivity  depends  on  in- 
vestment in  tnhilng  today.  Firms  should  be 
encouraged  Vf»  invest  in  woricers'  skills  as 
well  as  in  eqlilpment.  Workers  must  be  en- 
couraged to  iRvest  in  their  own  retraining  as 
well  as  their  |retirement.[3]  And  we  should 
turn  the  imemployment  compensation 
safety  net  into  a  springboard  that  helps  the 


unemployed 


own  bus1neas^.[4] 


learn  new  skills  or  start  their 


We  must  invest  in  iimovation.  One  of  the 
great  engines  of  innovation  is  the  creative 
energy  of  new  and  small  businesses.  Small 
businesses  produce  34  times  as  many  limova- 
tions per  research  dollar  as  large  businesses. 
And  60  percent  of  the  innovative  products 
of  the  past  15  years  have  been  produced  by 
firms  with  fewer  than  100  employees. 

We  have  a  choice.  We  can  watch  giant 
firms  devour  smaller  firms  in  a  corporate 
feeding  frenzy.  Or  we  can  encourage  the 
broad  business  ownership  that  has  produced 
such  innovative  products  as  the  electronic 
calculator  and  the  personal  computer.  We 
need  pubUc  policies  which  help  new  busi- 
nesses obtain  capital  for  research  and  start- 
up costs,  and  which  help  direct  some  of  the 
trillion  dollars  of  pension  funds  into  new 
ventures,  so  that  enterprising  Americans 
can  turn  their  ideas  into  products,  profits, 
and  Jobs.[S] 

We  must  modernize  our  basic  industries. 
Industrial  modernization  does  not  require  a 
choice  between  traditional  manufacturing 
and  new  technology  industries;  rather  it  re- 
quires a  partnership.  Every  high-tech  Job 
creates  some  five  to  fifteen  Jobs  in  manufac- 
turing and  services.  And  basic  manufactur- 
ing is  the  biggest  single  consumer  of  high- 
technology  products. 

America  needs  a  national  strategy  to  in- 
spire the  integration  of  these  sectors  and 
our  transition  into  the  post-industrial  age.  A 
progressive  government  can  encourage  and 
broker  this  process— not  with  new  bureauc- 
racies—but with  leadership  that  brings 
labor,  management,  and  capital  together  to 
create  industrial  modernization  agreements 
or  compacts.  Under  such  compacts,  labor 
would  condition  wage  demands  on  profit- 
ability or  productivity  and  would,  in  ex- 
change, receive  long-term  Job  guarantees. 
Management  would  agreee  to  those  Job 
guarantees  In  exchange  for  labor  peace  and 
a  stable  workforce.  Mazwgement  would  also 
commit  to  direct  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  modernization  and  worker  re- 
training in  exchange  for  long-term  lines  of 
private  credit.  If  necessary,  the  national 
government  could  guarantee  that  private 
credit,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  it  be 
productively  invested.  With  leadership,  but 
limited  government  involvement,  we  can 
make  America  stronger,  more  secure,  and 
more  competitive  in  the  global  market 

America  must  invest  in  our  national  circu- 
latory system— our  public  infrastructure. 
The  be8^trained  workers  will  not  attract  In- 
dustries to  a  city  if  the  port  Is  closed.  And 
the  most  innovative  products  will  never 
reach  their  markets  if  bridges  collapse. 

As  a  nation  we  have  ssrstematically  under- 
invested  in  these  public  facilities  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  bad  news  is  that  It  will  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  rebuild  our  public  sys- 
tems. The  good  news  is  this  Investment 
could  create  millions  of  jobs.  The  best  news 
is  that  by  uniting  federal,  state,  and  local 
govenmients,  we  can  revitalize  our  economic 
circulatory  system  once  agaln.[6] 

Finally,  we  must  Invest  in  our  ability  to 
compete  in  international  markets  by  in- 
creasing productivity  and  competitiveness. 
We  must  reduce  the  Reagan  deficits  that 
overvalue  the  dollar  and  keep  our  products 
from  selling  abroad.  We  should  expand  ex- 
isting trade  rules  to  Include  new  technol- 
ogies and  services.  And  we  must  resist  the 
fools-gold  promise  of  protectionian,  steering 
instead  toward  promotion,  and  a  trade 
policy  of  "national  treatment"  that  insists 
other  nations  treat  American  products  as  if 
they  were  produced  in  that  nation. 

A  Democratic  government  must  be  a  cata- 
lyst government  that  sparks  the  fires  of 
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change.  We  stand  for  trained  minds,  not  Idle 
workers:  iimovative  products,  not  golden 
parachutes;  tax  falrnns,  not  tax  shelters; 
modem  industries,  not  take-overs  and  bail- 
outs; the  national  Interest;  not  the  special 
interest  The  Democndc  Party  must  re- 
datan  its  historic  Inheritanoe  as  the  Party  of 
economic  change,  growth,  and  opportunity 
for  alL  Aidea-fatre  not  lalases-faire— to  m^fcy 
change  happen  for  the  benefit  of  all.  not  to 
let  things  happen  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
The  second  element  of  a  foundation  for 
American  renewal  in  this  age  of  change  is  a 
new  definition  of  «*m««|,i  Mcurtty.  The  Ad- 
ministration in  power  today  se^s  to  base 
our  security  on  two  outdated  notJoos:  spend- 
ing unlimited  sums  on  military  haidwaie, 
and  attempting  to  regain  nuclear  supertorl- 
ty.  Both  are  pure  foUy.  In  her  recent  book, 
the  historian  Barbara  Tuchman  writes  that 
f  oUy  throughout  the  ages  has  had  three  ele- 
ments: knowing  a  course  to  be  foolish; 
having  a  more  plausible  alternative;  and  re- 
f  ustaig  to  accept  that  alternative.  History 
will  Judge  the  current  Republican  security 
poll^  as  folly— but  only  if  the  Democratic 
Party  offers  the  nation  a  more  plausible  al- 
ternative. 

As  with  our  economic  agenda,  the 
strength  of  our  security  policy  must  flow 
from  our  values.  Because  we  value  frMdom. 
we  must  protect  our  allies  from  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism. Because  we  value  democracy, 
we  must  not  side  with  dictators  against 
those  who  seek  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tyran- 
ny. Because  we  value  Justice,  we  must  mist 
the  dark  forces  of  terrorism,  repression,  and 
want  Because  we  value  hope,  we  must  lead 
the  world  to  a  halt  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Above  all,  we  must  understand  that  Ameri- 
ca's strongest  weapon  wHl  always  be— not 
missiles,  tanks,  or  ships— but  our  moral 
force:  our  respect  for  human  dignity,  open 
socieUea.  and  genuine  alliances.  This 
weapon  alone  will  always  be  invincible  to 
our  foes,  and  irresistible  to  our  frioids. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  historically 
been  dedicated  to  our  national  security.  Two 
world  wars,  fou^t  under  Democratic  Presi- 
dents, established  America  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world.  FkOed  poUdes  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere  taught  us  we  must  exercise 
that  leadership  wisely.  And  the  ominous 
threat  of  nuclear  annihilation  has  Impelled 
us  to  lead  the  world  away  from  conflict  or 
there  may  be  no  world  to  lead. 

Today,  new  forces  confront  our  security, 
from  the  rise  of  nationalism,  to  radical  reli- 
gious fiinH«mii»«ii.Tn.  to  the  mread  of  nu- 
dear  wemxms.  to  the  accumulation  of  an 
explosive  third-world  debt  Dnfortunately, 
the  current  Republican  Administration 
views  today's  diverse  world  throu^  an  East- 
West  ideological  prism  that  obscures  these 
historic  changes.  The  Democratic  Party— 
the  Party  of  Change— must  now  create  a 
new  definition  for  national  security  in  this 
era  of  global  transformations. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  aU  time  is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  Today, 
our  global  commimlty  lives  with  60,000  nu- 
clear warheads  that  threaten  to  plunge  us 
into  a  nudear  winter  where  no  human  life 
could  sxuTive.  Pace  to  face  with  extinction, 
the  true  measure  of  security  and  patriotism 
is  not  how  many  more  nudear  weapons  we 
can  acquire.  Indeed,  our  security  is  betrayed 
by  tired  leaders  who  ding  to  this  anachro- 
nistic view. 

True  security  demands  a  tough,  bold,  and 
comprehensive  agenda  for  preventing  nude- 
ar war.  But  it  wiU  not  be  enough  to  oppose 
nuclear  weapons.  A  credible  program  for  na- 
tional seouity  must  be  more  sophisticated 
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than  slogans,  and  more  cmstructive  than 
protest  rallies.  It  is  our  obligation  to  pro- 
pose realistk;  and  postUve  steps  to  create  a 
safer  world. 

The  first  step  must  be  to  strengthen  oar 
conventional  forces  through  military 
reform.  Tliese  forces  are  the  West's  most 
Important  protection  against  nudear  war 
The  more  capable  these  forces,  the  leas 
Ukely  we  will  ever  have  to  resort  to  nudear 


I^'s  not  be  naive:  we  have  responalbil- 
itles.  and  we  have  enemies.  These  realities 
require  that  our  military  forces  be  strong 
enough  to  re-enforce  our  friends  and  alliea. 
to  deter  aggression,  and  to  promote  stabili- 
ty. 

But  today  our  military  priorities  are  so 
distorted,  we  could  well  suffer  a  major 
defeat  if  challenged. 

We  have  too  few  operational  reserve  divi- 
sions on  NATO's  central  front  to  stop  a 
major  Warsaw  Pact  attack  or  launch  a  suc- 
cessful counter-thrust. 

Our  forces  are  poorly  deployed— by  plac- 
ing most  of  our  troops  akmg  a  f mwaid  line 
in  Europe,  we  have  sucoessfully  imitated  the 
disastrous  Maglnot  Line  of  1939. 

We  have  a  military  top-heavy  with  hnm— 
the  ratio  of  senior  officers  to  enlisted  per- 
soimel  has  tripled  since  World  War  n. 

We  have  a  Navy  baaed  on  a  few  carriers 
which  are  Irxreasingly  vulnerable  targets 
for  superior  numbers  of  Soviet  submarinea. 
We  have  too  few  planes  to  sustain  pro- 
longed air-to-air  combat  too  many  soldiers 
who  have  never  worked  together  as  a  unit; 
and  too  many  lieutenants  who  have  never 
studied  military  history. 

These  short-comings  will  not  disappear 
simply  by  iixseasing  the  Pentagon's 
budget— as  too  many  Republicans  want  to 
do— or  by  cutting  it— as  too  many  Demo- 
crats want  to  do.  Spending  more,  or  less,  on 
a  military  that  doesn't  work  only  produces  a 
bigger,  or  smaller,  military  that  doeant 
work. 

The  answer  is  miUtary  reform.  [7]  This  is 
an  historic  challenge.  No  modern  nation  has 
comprehensively  reformed  its  military  insti- 
tutions in  the  absence  of  a  military  defeat 
All  who  are  serious  about  preventing  nude- 
ar war  should  be  serious  about  military 
reform.  All  who  acknowledge  there  are  le- 
gitimate and  necessary  uses  for  American 
military  force  should  seek  to  make  that 
force  as  effective  ss  possible. 

The  first  and  most  important  reform  is 
with  people.  People  win  wars:  weapons 
don't.  Enlisted  personi>el  must  devdop  unit 
cohesion  by  remaining  with  their  units  in- 
stead of  being  constantly  routed— because 
people  who  know  each  other  fight  better  to- 
gether. We  need  to  train  officers  as  battle- 
field commanders,  through  study  of  mili- 
tary history  and  tactica,  ai>d  promote  them 
for  their  leadership  qualitiea.  not  business - 
management  and  Inireaucratic  ■fc»i«  We 
need  to  train  troops  in  "free  play"  exerdMSi. 
not  rigidly  scripted  war  games  that  more  ad- 
quate  pay  and  benefits  to  retain  the  increas- 
ingly skilled  career  military  persoimel  who 
sacrifice  for  our  country  in  both  wartime 
and  peacetime. 

The  second  reform  relates  to  our  doctrine 
and  strategy.  We  prevailed  In  two  world 
wars  by  overwhelming  our  opponents  with 
superior  numbers  of  manpower  and  equip- 
ment. The  practice  of  wearing  one's  oppo- 
nent down  is  called  firepower  and  attrition. 
That  will  not  work  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  alternative  in  dealing  with  a  possible 
opponent  of  that  size  is  to  outsmart  and 
out-think  him.  That  is  called  maneuver  war- 
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fare.  By  tr»iiilnK  our  forces  in  Uctka  of 
■u<Men  change  and  unpredictable  qulckneas. 
we  can  break  the  wOl  and  cohealvenesB  of 
our  opponenta,  and  aave  the  lives  of  our 
trotma. 

The  third  refonn  is  in  hardware.  We  are 
currently  the  vtctims  of  technology-  The 
coat  of  sophisticated  technology  is  driving 
down  the  numbers  of  tanks,  planes,  and 
ships  that  even  today's  free-spending  Penta- 
gon can  afford.  But  in  combat,  it  is  crucial 
to  have  effective  weapons  in  large  numbers. 
We  must  use  our  qualitative  advantage  in 
technology  to  produce  larger  numbers  of 
less  sophisticated  wevwns  that  work  in  the 
dust,  heat,  and  confusion  of  combat— not 
just  in  the  well-lit  calm  of  the  laboratory,  or 
the  slick  photo  layouts  of  defense  contrac- 
tors. 

The  Party  that  pioneered  innovations  in 
our  social  institutions  must  now  pioneer  re- 
forms that  will  bring  excellence  to  our  mili- 
tary institutions.  Military  reform  should  be 
our  alternative  to  the  current  folly  of  mind- 
less bund-up.  It  offers  true  security  for  our 
naMnwai  interests.  It  can  save  us  from  mas- 
sive budget  deficits  and  bankruptcy.  And  it 
strengthens  our  conventional  deterrent,  so 
that  we  may  reduce  our  dependence  on  nu- 
clear weapons. 

At  the  same  time  we  reform  our  conven- 
tional forces,  we  must  dramatically  alter  the 
focus  of  arms-reduction  efforts.  We  should 
focus  national  policy  on  three  areas:  mora- 
toria,  verification,  and  non-proliferation. 

Mutual  moratorla  are  imperative  to  give 
negotiators  what  they  need  most— time: 
time  to  fashion  deep  and  balanced  arms  re- 
ductions, and  to  prevent  diplomacy  from 
being  outrun  by  technology.  Moratorla  can 
work.  In  1963,  President  Kennedy,  speaking 
at  this  University,  broke  a  dangerous  dead- 
lock by  challenging  the  Soviets  to  Join  in  a 
temporary  halt  to  atmospheric  nuclear 
tests.  They  did,  and  within  weeks  we  signed 
the  IJmited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

I  want  to  see  America  recapture  the  hope 
and  imagination  President  Kennedy 
brought  to  our  world  23  years  ago.  Today, 
the  United  States  should  regain  world  lead- 
ership by  challenging  the  Soviets  again.  In 
dramatic  fashion,  we  should  demonstrate 
our  wHllngnesa  to  stop  a  mindless  nuclear 
arms  race  by  proposing  moratorla  on  test- 
ing, on  deploymoit  of  destabilizing  land- 
based  missiles,  on  anti-satellite  weapons, 
and  on  offensive  weapons  in  space.  [81  Only 
by  breaking  the  technology-driven  cycle  of 
testing,  production,  deployment— then  nego- 
tiation—will we  ever  achieve  true  stability 
and  security. 

But  no  agreement  can  go  beyond  our  abili- 
ty to  verify  it  We  should  also  challenge  the 
Soviets  to  Join  ua  in  a  Bfanhattan  Project 
for  Verification.  (91  Like  the  pioneering 
effort  that  produced  the  first  atom  bomb, 
this  Project  can  Join  the  two  largest  scien- 
tific communiUes  on  earth  to  devise  new 
ways  to  guarantee  treaty  compliance  and 
prevent  nuclear  treachery.  Scientific  break- 
throughs could  broaden  the  horizon  for 
arms  reductions,  and  eliminate  an  easy  ob- 
jection of  those  who  oppose  aU  arms  con- 
troL 

In  addition  to  this  Project,  we  should  also 
Increase  stability  by  establishing  a  Joint 
crlds  control  center,  staffed  by  senior  mili- 
tary and  dipl(Hnatlc  personnel  from  both  na- 
tions. This  center  would  allow  cooperative 
analysis  of  threatening  conduct  on  either 
side,  to  prevent  nuclear  catastrophe  by  mis- 
take. 

Finally,  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  must  stop  the  proliferation  of 


nuclear  materials  and  weapons  technology 
to  othtf  nations.  We  should  propose  and 
lead  an  International  f  reese  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Mutonium,  to  stop  the  traf fitting  in 
the  key;  element  most  likely  to  be  used  by 
renegade  nations  or  terrorist  groups  in 
bulldintf  a  nuclear  device.  The  time  to  act 
and  1m4  Is  now,  for  on  the  day  a  Khomeini 
or  Qadd^f  1  unlocks  the  nuclear  warchest,  it 
will  be  ftr  too  Ute.IlOl 

In  ttm.  as  in  all  aspects  of  our  security 
policy,  Qiuch  more  Is  at  stake  than  our  own 
security;  We  live  in  a  world  that  has  dimin- 
ished in  size  as  missiles  have  increased  in 
speed,  »nd  as  nations  have  increased  in 
interde^ndence.  The  words  spoken  by 
President  Kennedy  at  this  University  a  gen- 
eration ago  still  speak  to  us  today:  "in  the 
final  anWsvis.  our  most  basic  common  link 
is  that  we  all  inhabit  this  small  planet  We 
all  breathe  the  same  air.  We  all  cherish  our 
children's  future.  And  we  are  all  mortal." 

I  have  advocated  this  new  economic  and 
security  foundation  not  because  it  is  easy, 
but  because  it  is  essential.  It  Is  essential  if 
the  Democratic  Party  is  to  reassert  itself  as 
a  majonty,  and  as  the  Party  of  Change.  And 
it  is  essential  to  making  our  nation  master 
of  its  o^  destiny  in  an  unpredictable  age. 

In  eaiAi  American  generation,  our  destiny 
has  be<^  steered  by  the  courageous  few  who 
looked  to  the  future  in  order  to  serve  and 
strengthen  our  coimtry:  Thomas  Jefferson, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  free  and  strong  America 
down  \o  "the  thousandth  generation"; 
FrankliA  Roosevelt,  when  he  rallied  a 
nation  against  its  own  Immobilizing  fear, 
Martin  Luther  King,  when  he  branded  his 
dream  upon  the  conscience  of  our  nation; 
and  John  F.  Kennedy,  when  he  came  to 
American  University  to  announce  his  Strat- 
egy for  Peace,  and  his  vision  of  hope. 

Let  us  rediscover  today  their  passion  for 
progress.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a 
true  patriotism,  founded  on  our  highest 
values,  equal  to  the  challenge  of  change, 
thankful  for  the  opportimlties  of  a  great 
nation,  gand  determined  to  renew  America's 
dreamsi 

APipiDIX:  POUCIS8  FOR  AH  AlOUCAR 
RXmWAL 

Education 

[1]  senator  Hart  is  the  principal  Senate 
sponsor  of  the  American  Defense  Education 
Act,  a  Hill  to  provide  incentives  for  elemen- 
tary ai^  secondary  schools  to  improve  in- 
struct!^ and  student  achievement  in  math- 
ematics science,  communications  skills,  for- 
eign lamuagea  and  technology.  ADEA  is  a 
grant  program  for  schools  which  agree  to 
improve  student  achievement  and  profes- 
sional ttistructlon  in  these  core  areas. 

The  pill  was  developed  to  deal  with  six 
critically  important  and  related  challenges 
facing  bur  society:  lower  achievement  test 
scores  ty  students;  the  diminishing  numbers 
of  stu(lmts  attracted  to  the  hard  sciences: 
the  delaine  in  the  number  of  teachers  being 
certified  in  math  and  science;  the  need  for 
our  tot  Lety  to  Invest  in  the  education  of  to- 
morroi  's  workers,  who  wHl  have  td  master 
the  tet  bnology  of  the  1980s  and  1990b;  the 
relatloi  uOiip  between  the  training  they  need 
to  rei^e  and  our  ability  to  stay  competi- 
tive in  foreign  markets;  and  the  increasing 
technology  complexity  of  military  equip- 
ment. ' 

[21  aenator  Hart  has  also  introduced  the 
High  Technology  MorriU  Act,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote Bint  initiatives  among  private  indus- 
try, e«icatlonal  institutions,  and  state  gov- 
ernment to  strengthen  science,  engineering 
and  teehnical  education. 
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The  Act  establishes  a  Technology  Trust 
Fund,  financad  by  revenues  from  the  sale 
and  rental  of  jenergy  and  mineral  resources, 
to  provide  matching  grants  to  educational 
institutions  participating  In  the  Joint  initia- 
tives. AcconUhg  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, the  A4m»nA  for  t.echnically  trained 
Individuals  is]  outstripping  the  numbers  of 
sdentists.  engineera  and  technicians  grad- 
uating from  •oat-aecondary  institutions.  By 
promotbig  partaenhips  among  state  gov- 
ernment, edufational  institutions  and  indus- 
try, the  HighjTechnology  Morrill  Act  buUds 
upon  the  successes  of  Research  Triangle 
Park.  Silicon  yalley  and  Route  128. 
Worker  Retnlnino 

The  Depanment  of  Labor  projects  a 
shortage  of  1.5  million  skilled  workera  by 
1990.  As  the  I  shortage  of  skilled  labor  be- 
comes more  ifcute.  the  numbers  of  dislocat- 


ed wo  Aers 
ber  1984 
that  5.1 
placed  f rmn 
because 


increasing  rapidly.  A  Novem- 
lent  of  Labor  study  shows 
long-term  workers  were  dis- 
Jobs  between  1979-1984- 
closlngs  or  relocation,  slack 
work,  the  eliiilnation  of  positions  or  shifts. 
To  respond  to  the  related  problems  of 
skilled  workers  shortages  and  displaced 
woiters.  Senator  Hart  is  working  on  a  series 
of  proposals,  j 

(3]  Senator,  Hart  is  the  author  of  the  Na- 
tional Individual  Training  Accotmt  Act  of 
1985.  The  Aft  is  based  on  the  O.I.  Bill,  a 
successful  renining  program,  and  a  savings 
and  equlty-mued  financing  system  anala- 
gous  to  the  ttidivldiial  Retirement  Account. 
The  legl8latf>n  authorizes  employers  and 
employees  to  make  annual,  tax-deductible 
contributions  to  an  interest-bearing  savings 
account.  Upon  involimtary  retirement,  the 
putidpating  workers  is  entitled  to  with- 
draw the  funds,  in  the  form  of  a  tax-free 
voucher,  to  jattend  a  certified  worker  re- 
training program  of  the  workier's  choice. 

The  legidiublon  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Northeast-BUdwest  coalition,  and  several 
leading  economists. 

[4]  Along  with  Congressman  Ron  Wyden, 
Senator  Haifc  has  developed  the  Self-Em- 
ployment OiDortunlty  Act  of  198S.  This  leg- 
islation, wh^  reforms  the  current  unem- 
ployment ccinpensation  system,  gives  dis- 
placed work^  a  new  option  of  using  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  to  defray  the 
start-up  costs  of  a  small  business. 

Senator  Hfrt  has  been  Joined  by  Senate 
Finance  Con|mittee  Chairman  Robert  Pack- 
wood  and  Sehator  Lloyd  Bentsen  in  request- 
ing a  Department  of  Labor  study  of  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  reforms 
including  the  use  of  such  payments  for  edu- 
cation, retraining,  or  relocating  unemployed 
woiicera. 
Invetting  in  'innovation 

[5]  Senate^  Hart  has  introduced  legisla- 
tion, the  Npitional  Entrepreneurship  Act, 
which  is  deiigned  to  make  risk  and  long- 
term  capital  available  to  new,  young  and 
smaU  businasses.  The  bill  removes  impedi- 
ments theso^  firms  face  in  securing  funds 
from  the  capital  markets  by  proposing  f our 
essential  referms. 

The  bUl  provides  matching  grants  to 
States  which  establish  pension  fund  clear- 
inghouses to  collect  and  disseminate  infor- 
mation on  new  Investment  options  to  the 
managers  of  the  funds.  It  calls  for  the  cre- 
ation of  State  Venture  Capital  Corporations 
to  provide  fistruments  such  as  royalty  fl- 
tutnring  for  growing  businesses.  The  bill 
also  establishes  a  secondary  market  in  in- 
dustrial moiitgages,  similar  to  the  role  which 
Fannie  Maj^  plays  in  the  housing  market. 
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PtaaUy,  to  encourage  new  loans  for  growing    Union  on  the  production  of  separated  pluto- 
buslnesses,  the  legisUUon  creates  a  National  .        -  .—         >. 

Loan  Loss  Reserve  Program. 

Senator  Hart,  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  has  introduced  this  leg- 
islation with  Congreasmman  Charles  Schu- 
mer,  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Budget  Committees. 
InfraatructuTe 


nium.  and  on  the  export  of  associated  tech- 
nologtes.  A  frecae  on  plutonlum  would  make 
a  tangible  omtrtbution  to  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  other  nations 
or  sub-national  groups. 
The  Nuclear  Exploaives  Control  Act  is  a 


in  the  proposals  submitted  to  the 
House  conferees  this  afternoon.  I 
think  It  is  an  outstanding  effort.  I 
would  indicate  that  it  even  has  more 
total  savings  over  a  3-year  period  than 
the  Senate-passed  budget  resolution. 
That,  itself,  I  think  is  significant. 
The  total  debt  reduction  is  $302  bU- 


f  ar  ranging  proposal  aimed  at  strengthening 

the  nuclear  export  policies  of  the  United ^___  ^^ 

A  study  conducted  for  the  Congressional    States,  It  wlU  place  strict  controls  on  the  Hon.  I  know  it  has  beexT  presented'to 

Joint  Economic  Committee  has  found  that,    transfer  and  reprocessing  of  aU  weapons-  fh-    House    conferees.    Thev    will    h» 

on  a  naUonal  basis,  there  will  be  a  shortfall    u«ble  nuclear  materials  of  UA  origin,  as  SaL  to  i«Lon  tnV^^wTf  To  !^«nif 

nf  in«.«t»..,»  i„  .1 *i» —  i_» — . — , —    weU  as  on  the  export  of  sensiUve  nuclear  ^f?  ^»?^i      tomorrow  at  10  o  clock. 

technology.  '^-  President,  I  believe  that  all  my 
Senator  Hart  has  served  on  the  Armed  colleagues,  whether  or  not  conferees. 
Services  Committee  since  1975.  He  is  the  would  very  much  appreciate  the  op- 
ranking  member  of  the  Strategic  Subcom-  portunity  to  study  the  proposals  sub- 
mittee.*                                                                    


of  investment  in  the  nation's  infrastructure 
amounting  to  $450  billion  by  the  year  2000. 
Budgetary  constraints,  for  the  foraeeable 
future,  will  make  expenditures  of  that  mag- 
nitude extremely  difficult. 

[6]  Senator  Hart  has  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Infrastructure  Act,  legUOation  de- 
signed to  increase  Federal  outlays  for  in- 
vestments in  highways,  bridges,  transit  sys- 
tems, sewers,  and  water  treatment  facilities. 
The  National  Infrastructure  Fund  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  would  be  financed  at  a 
rate  of  >3  billion  a  year  for  ten  years.  It 
would  make  20-year,  no-interest  loans  avail- 
able to  the  States,  which  are  to  be  rapid. 
The  States  in  turn,  would  set  up  infrastruc- 
ture banlcs  or  revolving  funds  which  will 
lend  money  to  finance  infrastructure  con- 
struction and  repair.  Through  this  mecha- 
nism, the  original  $30  billion  in  loans  will  le- 
verage $76  billion  in  new  infrastructure 
spending  over  thirty  year  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Military  Reform 

[7]  Senator  Hart  introduced  the  term 
"military  reform"  into  the  contemporary 
American  defense  debate  in  1981  in  a 
column  in  the  Wall  St.  Journal.  Later  this 
year,  he  Joined  Cong.  G.  William  White- 
hurst  of  Virginia  in  founding  the  Congres- 
sional Military  Reform  Caucus,  in  which 
he  continues  to  take  an  active  part.  In  1982, 
Senator  Hart  discussed  in  military  reform 
terms  his  analysis  of  our  defense  problems 
in  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday 
Magazine.  He  is  currently  co-authoring  a 
book  on  military  reform  with  William  S. 
Lind,  a  well-known  writer  on  military  topics. 
Moratoria  Retdution 

[8]  Senator  Hart,  along  with  Senator 
John  Kerry,  has  introduced  legislation  (S. 
Res.  131)  calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Union  a  number  of 
mutual  and  verifiable  moratoria  on  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  moratoria  proposals  Include  a  tem- 
porary halt  on  the  flight  testing  of  ballistic 
missiles  and  anti-satellite  weapons,  and  an 
interim  ban  on  underground  testing  of  nu- 
clear warheads.  These  initiatives  are  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  the  on-going 
arms  control  negotiations  in  Oeneva. 
Verification 

[9]  There  are  three  elements  in  Senator 
Hart's  proposed  Joint  U.S.-Soviet  verifica- 
tion project. 

First,  creation  of  a  Joint  UJS.-Soviet  scien- 
tific effort  to  overcome  technological  con- 
straints on  verification;  second,  the  pursuit 
of  diplomatic  efforts  with  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  generating  a  series  of  confidence- 
building  measures  to  improve  prospects  for 
verification  and  crisis  control  and  monitor- 
ing center  to  help  prevent  accidental  or  un- 
intentional nuclear  war. 
Non-proliferation 

[10]  Senator  Hart  will  reintroduce  this 
year  two  bills  designed  to  address  the  issue 
of  nuclear  non-proliferation. 

The  Plutonium  Freeze  Resolution  calls  for 
a  mutual  verifiable  freeze  with  the  Soviet 


NATIONAL  ICE  CREAM  MONTH/ 
DAY 

•  Mi.  WHJBON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  recognition  of  the  Ice  cream 
industry  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
enjoys  widespread  consumer  populari- 
ty. I  speak  from  personal  experience- 
as  an  easily  Induced  consumer  of  this 
delicious  dessert 

Beginning  this  Thursday,  June  20, 
with  the  International  Association  of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  klckoff 
party  for  Members  of  Congress,  their 
families,  and  staff,  and  culminating 
with  National  Ice  Cream  Month  in 
July  and  National  Ice  Cream  Day, 
July  14.  the  ice  cream  industry  takes 
center  stage  with  promotional  cam- 
paigns and  sponsorship  of  various 
charity  actlTlties. 

I  take  great  pride  in  representing 
the  State  of  Callfomia^first  in  dairy 
production  and,  according  to  the 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers,  first  and  foremost  in 
the  production  of  ice  cream  products. 

While  other  industries  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs  In  recent  years, 
the  ice  cream  industry  has  been 
blessed  with  a  seemingly  insatiable 
demand  for  its  products.  New.  more 
flavorful  and  better  ice  creams  regu- 
larly make  it  to  our  grocery  store 
shelves  and  in  neighborhood  ice  cream 
shops. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  ice  cream 
industry's  success?  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this  area,  but  I  imagine  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  providing  the  con- 
sumer with  a  tasty  and  enjoyable 
product,  be  it  burnt  almond  fudge, 
chocolate  chip,  or  good  old  plain  vanil- 
la. So  I  hope  my  colleagues  and  the 
rest  of  America  will  take  note  of  the 
contributions  the  ice  cream  industry 
has  made  to  our  way  of  life  and  epicu- 
rean delight  and  Join  with  me  and  the 
ice  cream  industry  in  the  celebration 
of  National  Ice  Cream  Month  and  Na- 
tional Ice  Cream  Day.* 


SENATE  BUDGET  OFFER 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  action  taken 
by  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  budget 


mltted  late  this  afternoon.  I  commend 
the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  budget  offer  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  budget 
offer  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sbiatx  BunoT  Orm 

i>«Anue.— Ooes  one-half  of  the  way  toward 
the  outlay  levels  passed  by  the  House  and 
aooepU  the  budget  authority  levels  passed 
by  the  Senate. 

COI.4^— Accepts  a  one-year  freeze  on 
COLA'S  except  for  means-tested  programs. 
This  includes  social  security.  This  is  gener- 
ally the  Senate  mark  except  that  a  full 
COLA  is  provided  for  veterans'  pensions 
which  the  Senate  frose  for  one  year. 

Povertw  programs.— Ot  the  26  programs 
identified  by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
Bs  "low-income  and  other  high  priority  pro- 
grams," the  Senate  accepts  Increases  up  to 
the  level  of  the  current  policy  !mtrHnr  in  17 
cases,  recommends  increases  above  the  base- 
line in  three  cases,  and  is  already  at  the 
baseline  in  four  cases.  The  Senate  offers  a 
poaition  below  the  haaellnr  In  only  two 
cases:  in  low-income  housing,  where  the 
Senate  assumes  a  major  reform  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  pubic  housing  and  other  reduc- 
tions; and  in  medicaid,  where  the  Senate- 
passed  savings  are  reduced  by  one-fourth, 
leaving  $900  million  in  reductions  below  the 
basdine  in  fiscal  year  1980-88. 

This  proposal  also  includes  the  Senate- 
passed  increase  of  $U  billion  to  permanent- 
ly increase  SSI  benefits,  and  a  new  proposal 
for  $2.1  billion  to  offset  the  effects  of  the 
COLA  freeze  on  low  income  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

Nonpoverty  profrranu. — Qenerally  accepts 
the  deeper  cuts  proposed  in  most  cases  by 
the  Senate  or  in  some  cases  by  the  House 
(e.g..  general  revenue  sharing).  Accepts  ten- 
tative Conference  compromises  in  functions 
250  and  750.  and  the  Senate  proposal  in 
function  300.  In  addition,  assumes  that  com- 
munity development  block  grants  will  be 
terminated. 

Other  spending.— Does  not  accept  unreal- 
istic House  "contracting  out"  savings.  Ac- 
cepts House  proposal  for  DCS  receipts  and 
inclusion  of  outlay  effects  from  1985  Israel- 
Egypt  supplementaL  Makes  general  techni- 
cal corrections  as  necessary. 

iZeoenues.— Includes  only  those  revenue 
increases  that  are  related  to  the  proposed 
spending  plans.  Includes  additional  customs 
receipts  as  per  tentative  Conference  deci- 
sion. 

mpoaTAXT  rxATuaxs 
Deficit  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1986:  $60 
billion  (House:  $56  billion.  Senate:  $56  bU- 
Uon). 
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Toul  deficit  reduction  In  fiKftl  year  l»8ft- 
M:  $303  bmkm  (Houm:  |3S»  bUlion.  Senate: 
ISM  billion). 

Remaining  deficit  in  fleol  year  IMS:  $101 
bmion  (Houae:  $134  blllicm.  Senate:  $104  bO- 
Uon). 

SENATE  BUDGET  OFFER 

PiMMtfMn] 


OOMPONtNTS  OF  SEtMTE  BUDGET  OFFER-Continued 
[bMbBUMn] 
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OOWONENTS  OF  SENATE  BUDGET  OFFER 

[k  mm  IT  Mn] 


OHDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 
OK>nt  roK  RSCBS  uirrn.  9:30  am. 

BSr.  i)OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
Dus  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  bompletes  its  business  today  it 
stand  Urecess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
ajn.  onuliursday,  June  20. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ou«t  POK  Rovnm  m ORimo  Buszxns 

Mr.  IKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanln^us  consent  that,  following  the 
recogniiion  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  fRiSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HkH 


9j4ctl( 
DOL 


1917        19a 


ToU 
19K-4« 


227.4       244.7       243.6         71S.7 
-1.0       -2.4       -4.2         -7.6 

-au     -17.7    -1116     -262.7 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
routine' morning  business,  the  Senate 
will  resune  consideration  of  HJl.  2577. 
the  suQplemental  appropriations  bill. 
Votes  din  be  expected  throughout  the 
day  an4  into  the  evening  in  the  hopes 
that  tqe  Senate  can  complete  action 
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on  the  sup)lemental  appropriations 
bill  tomorrow  evening. 

Pending  is  the  Bjrrd  espionage  com- 
mission prod«Hd.  The  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered  on  the  first-  and 
second-degree  amendments.  But  I  un- 
derstand thalt  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader  is  willing  to  have  that  set 
aside  on  the  agreement  of  the  manag- 
ers, and  taken  up  at  some  later  time. 


RECESS 


UNTIL 


THURSDAY.  AT 
9:30  A.M. 


Mr.  DOL|:.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  fi|rther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  ttie  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hoiir  of  9:30  aan..  Thursday. 
June  20,  198f . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate,  at  6:39  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Thursday,  Jane  20, 1085,  at  9:30  ajn. 


;qNFIRMA' 


TIONS 

Executive  homlnatlons  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Jkme  19, 1985: 

D^AKTHKHT  or  LABOS 

Donald  E.  Shasteen,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans' 
Employment. 

DipastiiMt  op  Housnio  amd  Ubbam 
I  Dbvslopmert 

Lee  L.  Versiandig,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  bej  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Delrelopment. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  thej  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  reduests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  dnly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.     ' 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— VTetf/i^sdaif,  June  19, 1985 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Gephardt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Sp^Jcer 

Washihgton,  DC, 

June  18.  1985. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Richard 
A.  Gephardt  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
on  Wednesday,  June  19, 1085. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representative*. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Out  of  the  depth  of  our  hearts,  O 
God.  we  pray  for  the  people  of  our 
land  and  throughout  Your  created 
kingdom.  Encourage  those  who  seek  to 
work  for  understanding  and  support 
those  who  labor  for  peace.  May  Your 
word  of  Justice  give  perspective  to  our 
dealings  with  each  other  and  color  our 
actions  with  grace.  Bless  us  this  day 
and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Ashland, 
KY,  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins  Federal  BuUd- 
ing  and  UJS.  Courthouse". 


NEXRAD  WARNING  SYSTEM  FOR 
TORNADOES 

(Mr.  KOLTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  KOLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31,  my  district  was  hit  by  a  tornado, 
which  caused  a  great  deal  of  destruc- 
tion and  loss  of  life.  E^rer  since  I  siu-- 
veyed  the  damage,  I  have  been  struck 


by  the  fact.  that,  we  do  not  have  a 
better  warning  system  for  such  storms. 

I  have  learned  now  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  working  with  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and 
the  Defense  Department,  to  develop 
Just  such  a  system,  known  as  Nexrad. 
If  all  goes  according  to  schedule,  pro- 
curement of  this  sjrstem,  will  begin, 
next  year.  Nexrad  would  enable  us  to 
predict  the  location  and  occurrence  of 
tornadoes,  very  accurately,  and  20 
minutes  beforehand.  Quite  simply, 
this  sjrstem.  wiU  save  lives. 

Unfortimately.  scheduled  develop- 
ment of  Nexrad.  is  now  being  delayed, 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact,  and  to  ask  the  administra- 
tion not  to  risk  the  future  loss  of  life 
that  would  result  from  not  producing 
Nexrad  as  planned. 

Nexrad  should  be  a  top  priority. 

To  delay  the  system  even  1  day 
would  be  a  serious  disservice  to  those 


we  serve. 


OUTRAGE,  ANGER,  AND  FRUS- 
TRATION OVER  AMERICAN 
HOSTAGES 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  particularly  President 
Reagan  and  his  advisers,  are  outraged, 
angry,  and  frustrated  over  the  taking 
of  American  hostages  in  that  hijacked 
TWA  airplane. 

The  President  tells  reporters  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  do  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  hostages. 

We  say  we  will  not  make  any  deals 
because  this  would  mean  a  victory  for 
the  terrorists. 

The  Israelis,  who  are  are  holding 
some  700  Shllte  Muslims  prisoner,  say 
It  is  not  their  problem  and  the  situa- 
tion is  a  stalemate. 

Lax  security  or  carelessness  at  the 
Athens  airport  allowed  the  hijackers 
to  get  on  board  the  airplane.  Accord- 
ing to  press  reports,  the  Athens  police 
identified  and  apprehended  a  compan- 
ion of  the  hijackers  who  somehow 
missed  the  airplane.  The  Greek  Gov- 
ernment promptly  sent  this  young 
man  to  Beirut  in  return  for  the  release 
of  eight  Greeks  held  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  cannot  deal  directly  with  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  because  there 
is  no  single  government,  but  the  Shl- 
ites  who  control  the  aliixirt  are  obvi- 
ously cooperating  with  and  supporting 
the  hijackers. 


The  Israelis  will  release  their  pris- 
oners "If  we  ask  them  to."  Obviously 
they  are  willing  to  exploit  the  situa- 
tion for  their  own  benefit.  And.  de- 
spite all  of  the  aid  we  have  given 
Israel,  they  still  say  that  we  should 
make  a  formal  request  which  could  be 
construed  as  putting  us  under  some 
obligation  to  Israel. 

The  problem  confronting  all  of  the 
participants  Is  how  to  end  the  situa- 
tion without  anjrmore  killing  and,  at 
the  same  time,  save  face. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Israelis,  who  have 
said  they  were  going  to  release  the 
Shlltes  eventually  anyway,  could  act 
now,  with  the  understanding  that 
before  their  prisoners  are  released  all 
of  the  hostages  in  Beirut  and  else- 
where will  be  returned  to  a  neutral 
country  or  to  American  soil. 

Under  this  scenario,  bloodshed 
would  be  averted,  the  hostages  would 
be  returned,  and  the  Shlltes  would 
achieve  the  release  of  those  700  pris- 
oners who  were  captured  by  Israel 
under  questionable  circumstances. 

Our  first  effort  should  be  to  bring 
the  hostages  home.  When  that  is 
done,  it  would  be  time  to  consider 
other  action.  We  could  stop  all  air 
traffic  in  and  out  of  Beirut  by  destroy- 
ing the  airport.  We  could  ban  aU  traf- 
fic in  and  out  of  Athens  until  the 
Greeks  beef  up  their  security. 

When  the  Barbary  pirates  were  the 
scourge  of  the  Mediterranean,  an 
American  was  kidnm>ed.  Our  President 
then  said.  "Our  man  alive  or  your  man 
dead,"  and  It  worked.  Perhaps  we 
should  say  to  the  Shllte  terrorists.  "If 
you  or  any  of  you  ever  kldniv  another 
American  again,  we  will  destroy  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  we  will  bomb 
the  palace  of  any  ruler  who  gives  any 
hijacker  aid  and  comfort." 


LAX  SECURITY  AT  ATHENS 
AIRPORT 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  CTalifomia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  the  midst  of  the  extremely 
difficult  and  agonizing  hostage  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  think  it  is  useful  to  be 
second-guessing  the  decisions  of  our 
administration,  which  is  obviously 
doing  all  it  can  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  hostages  and  act  properly  and 
wisely. 

There  is  one  party,  however,  that 
does  bear  a  very  serious  responsibility 
in  this  matter  and  to  whom  I  hope  we 
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will  address  some  serious  concern,  and 
that  is  the  Government  of  Oreece. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  recently  in  the 
Middle  East.  When  I  was  in  the  Arab 
world  in  the  Middle  East.  I  was  urged 
not  to  fly  through  Athens  because  it  is 
common  Imowledge  in  the  Middle  East 
that  the  government  of  Mr.  Papan- 
dreou  has  been  extremely  lax  in  deal- 
ing with  security.  Several  leaders  in 
the  Arab  world  concluded  that  he  has 
been  lax  to  curry  favor  with  Mr.  Qa- 
dhaf  i  and  with  other  terrorists  in  the 
region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  happens  in 
this  difficult  situation,  the  Greek  Gov- 
ernment has  a  very  heavy  burden  and 
a  very  serious  responsibility.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  we  do  what  we  can 
to  keep  our  carriers  out  of  Athens 
until  security  becomes  adequate.  The 
inadequate  security  in  Athens  has 
clearly  contributed  to  tragedy  which 
has  Jeopardized  over  90  American 
lives. 

The  world  must  recognize  Mr.  Pa- 
pandreou's  responsibility  in  contribut- 
ing to  this  crisis  and  must  Join  us  in 
not  only  boycotting  the  Athens  airport 
but  in  taldng  every  other  appropriate 
action  to  force  Mr.  Papandreou  to  ful- 
fill an  international  responsibility. 


ENDURE  TERRORISM  OR 
COMBAT  n? 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rela- 
tive to  the  recent  hostage  situation, 
most  Americans  are  united  now.  Moral 
indignation  can  be  a  cohesive  force  no 
doubt,  but  we  must  look  ahead. 

What  if  the  present  situation  is  un- 
resolvable  and  the  hostages  already 
dispersed  from  Beirut  cannot  be  recap- 
tured? Will  we  be  as  united  then  as  we 
are  now?  Will  we  support  a  bombing  of 
known  Shiite  strongholds  in  Lebanon. 
Syria,  or  Iran,  or  wiU  we,  by  then,  be 
complacent,  complacent  and  resettled 
into  that  vague  and  senseless  opinion 
that  counterterrorism  is  itself  the 
moral  equivalent  of  terrorism? 

The  present  crisis  may  prove  less  a 
test  of  the  administration  than  a  test 
of  the  American  people.  If  the  choice 
is  to  use  force,  and  if  Americans  refuse 
to  accept  the  use  of  force,  then  this 
country  will  be  required  to  continue 
enduring  terrorism  rather  than  com- 
batting it. 


a  1010 

FOREIGN  AIR  TRAVEL 
SECURITY  ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2796)  to  im- 
prove security  standards  for  intema- 


air  transportation,  and  ask  for 
lediate   consideration   in   the 

^e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
je    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
these  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

ISt.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  dol  not  plan  to  object,  but  I  yield  to 
our  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Traasportation  to  explain  the  bill. 

mT  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

aarBLAL  LKAVK 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revlae  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
legialation  presently  under  consider- 
ation.   

T^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theQe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersejr? 

Sere  was  no  objection. 
.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  this  legislation  is  long  stand- 
ing, hut  the  events  of  the  past  week  in- 
volving the  hijacked  TWA  847  truly 
bring  to  the  forefront  why  this  legisla- 
tion;should  be  enacted.  Because  of  the 
freedom  to  travel  that  U.S.  citizens 
enjcy,  our  Government's  responsibil- 
ities for  their  protection  do  not  stop  at 
owporders. 

We  need  to  ensure  that  the  security 
at  foreign  airports  is  adequate  and  up 
to  fcitemational  standards.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  adequate  standards 
falls  to  individual  governments,  but  if 
they  fall  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
itiest  our  Government  needs  to  have 
the  authority  to  ensure  that  the  U.S. 
traveling  public  is  aware  of  which  air- 
ports place  them  at  risk. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shall  make  an 
assessment  of  foreign  airports'  seciul- 
ty,  and  make  public  a  list  of  which  air- 
ports refuse  to  correct  deficiencies.  If 
the  airport  does  not  correct  the  prob- 
lems, the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
with  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Stat|e.  can  amend  the  operating  certif  i- 
catee  of  the  airlines  serving  the  United 
States  from  that  airport  to  halt  that 
sendee  until  the  airport's  security  is 
brottght  up  to  standards. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  measure. 

iOr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  would 
ylelA  further  to  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  [bill,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MiHXTA].  who  is  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  he  will 
be  able  to  explain  further  the  details 
of  mis  legislation.      

h^.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Spe^er.  fiulher  reserving  the  right  to 
objtfct.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  And  I 
mlgfit  say  that  I  was  glad  to  Join  him 
in  t^at  cosponsorship,  along  with  the 
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gentlemi  a  from  New  Jersey  [Bftr. 
HowABOJ  and  our  distinguished  rank- 
ing member  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentlemai  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Sim>ER].[I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  C^omia. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  very  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Arkansan  who  has  been  very,  very 
helpful  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member  bf  the  Subcommittee  on  Avia- 
tion on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  we  submitted 
this  legislation.  H.R.  2796,  cosponsored 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[BCr.  HowABs]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ktatucky  [Mr.  SmroDt],  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee, 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Arium- 
sas  [Mr.  HAMMXitscHMiDT].  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Obowtar]. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
GntoBicv].  who  is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  I\iblic  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion.       ! 

What  tftiis  legislation  will  do  is  to  es- 
sentially do  what  the  President  talked 
about  last  night  at  his  press  confer- 
ence, and  I  think,  given  his  statement, 
he  woul^  probably  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  I  speedy  passage  of  this  bill 
into  law. 

The  Sm^tary  of  Transportation  is 
required  to  make  an  assessment  of  all 
foreign  airports  which  have  service  to 
U.S.  airODrts.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation will  measure  those  airports 
by  the  sandards  that  are  incorporated 
in  the  ICAO  standards,  as  well  as 
Annex  it  to  the  Convention  on  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation.  Once  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  has  made 
this  survjey  of  all  of  these  foreign  air- 
ports, th0  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  then  notify  those  foreign  authori- 
ties of  Hie  deficiencies  at  those  air- 
ports and  make  recommendations  on 
what  has  to  be  done  to  correct  those 
deficiencies.  If  those  governments  do 
not  bring  those  airports  up  to  those 
standanu  in  120  days,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  is  required  to 
publish  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
post  nonces  at  all  airports  in  this 
country  pf  these  airports  that  do  not 
meet  the  minimum  standards  under 
ICAO.  If  they  still  do  not  comply,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  can  go 
further  and  either  suspend,  revoke  or 
impose  conditions  on  any  of  the  inter- 
national I  route  certificates  of  domestic 
and  foreign  airlines. 

This  latter  action  can  only  be  taken 
upon  cooisultation  with  the  foreign 
government  as  well  as  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  suim  and 
substanc;  of  the  legislation.  I  thank 
the  genJeman  from  Arluuisas  [Mr. 
HAioaaucHifiDTl.  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Shtder],  and  the  gen- 


tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gingrich] 
for  their  help,  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Howard] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Oberstar],  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion put  together. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  explanation. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  our  very 
able  ranking  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  SifYPPt]. 

Mr.  SNTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2796,  the  Foreign  Air 
Travel  Security  Act  of  1985.  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

All  law-abiding  citizens  everywhere 
condemn  the  actions  of  the  terrorist 
hijackers  of  TWA  847  and  hope  that 
the  President  is  successful  in  his  ef- 
forts to  free  the  hostages  as  soon  as 
possible.  Although  there  is  little  we  in 
the  Congress  can  do  to  hasten  their 
return,  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
an  incident  of  this  Idnd  will  happen 
again.  Therefore,  the  leadership  of  the 
Public  Worlcs  Committee  introduced 
legislation  earlier  this  week  to  address 
the  problems  associated  with  inad- 
equate security  procedures  at  certain 
foreign  airports. 

This  legislation  would  broaden  the 
Federal  Government's  power  to  deter 
future  hijackings  by  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a 
security  assessment  at  foreign  air  car- 
rier airports.  The  purpose  of  this  as- 
sessment would  be  to  determine 
whether  security  measures  at  these 
airports  were  adequate  to  meet  inter- 
nationally approved  standards.  If  the 
Secretary  determined  that  security 
was  deficient,  the  foreign  government 
would  be  so  advised  and  provided  with 
an  opportunity  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. If  the  deficiencies  were  not  cor- 
rected within  120  days,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  post  at  all  U.S. 
air  carrier  aiiports  notice  to  the  public 
indicating  the  luune  of  the  airport  in- 
volved in  addition,  the  Secretary 
could,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  revoke  or  otherwise 
impose  conditions  on  the  operating 
rights  of  any  U.S.  airline  or  foreign 
airline  to  provide  service  lietween 
those  p>oints  and  U.S.  cities.  In  addi- 
tion. U.S.  operating  rights  of  an  air 
carrier  from  the  offending  nation 
could  also  be  curtailed,  thereby  pre- 
cluding it  from  serving  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Although  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  do  have  some 
authority  to  revoke  operating  rights  of 
carriers  under  certain  circumstances, 
H.R.  2796  will  expand  this  power.  In 
addition,  the  bill  makes  sure  that  the 
general  public  is  made  aware  of  the 
airports  at  which  seciu-ity  problems 
exist— something  which  I  hope  would 


pressure  these  foreign  governments 
into  taking  corrective  action.  At  the 
very  least,  it  will  make  sure  that  the 
American  people  are  aware  of  the 
problem  and  can  act  accordingly. 

The  newspapers  and  television  have 
been  filled  with  reports  of  the  lax  se- 
curity procedures  at  the  Athens  Air- 
port, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
TWA  did  its  own  screening  in  addition 
to  that  provided  by  airport  personneL 
Although  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
the  weapons  got  by  sectirity  personnel, 
I  do  think  that  we  should  put  these 
foreign  governments  on  notice  that 
their  failure  to  adhere  to  approved  se- 
curity procedures  could  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  tourism  and  interna- 
tional travel  to  their  country 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  iirge  my 
colleague  to  support  HJl.  2796. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2796, 
the  Foreign  Air  Travel  Security  Act  of 
1985. 

We  were  all  shocked  and  angered  by 
the  recent  hijacking  of  TWA  flight 
847.  Perhaps  there  is  little  this  body 
can  do  now  to  end  this  particular  trag- 
edy. But  there  are  certainly  actions  we 
can  take  to  help  prevent  these  sorts  of 
terrorist  acts  from  happening  again  in 
the  future. 

The  primary  problem,  and  the 
reason  that  the  hijackers  were  able  to 
seize  TWA  847  in  the  first  place,  is  the 
lax  security  in  Athens  where  the  flight 
originated.  It  appears  that  many  for- 
eign governments  do  not  take  the  ter- 
rorist threat  at  their  airports  as  seri- 
ously as  they  should.  This  seems  to  be 
particularly  true  of  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment. H.R.  2796  will  attack  that  prob- 
lem. It  will  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation 
[DOT]  to  assess  the  security  arrange- 
ments at  foreign  airports  to  ensure 
they  meet  internationally  approved 
standards.  If  the  Department  finds 
those  arrangements  to  be  lacking,  the 
foreign  airport  will  have  120  days  to 
correct  the  problem.  At  the  end  of 
that  period,  if  the  problem  is  not  cor- 
rected, the  Secretary  wlU  have  the  au- 
thority, with  the  wproval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  ban  flights  of  air- 
lines to  or  from  that  airport  and  to 
ban  the  airline  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment involved  from  fljring  to  the 
United  States. 

This  bill  will  have  several  benefits.  It 
will  put  pressure  on  foreign  govern- 
ments to  improve  security  at  their  air- 
ports. If  security  Is  not  improved,  it 
can  be  used  to  ensure  that  U.S.  carri- 
ers are  not  serving  airports  where 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  American 
lives  will  be  placed  in  danger. 

H.R.  2796  has  a  fiuther  beneficial 
feature.  For  the  first  time  it  will  re- 
quire that  passengers  be  informed, 
when  they  buy  their  ticket,  of  security 
problems  at  airports  that  they  plan  to 
use.  In  addition,  the  biU  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  publish  a  list  of  those 


airports  with  documented  deficiencies 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  to  promi- 
nently post  this  information  at  UJB. 
air  carrier  airports.  This  will  give  pas- 
sengers an  opportunity  to  change 
their  itinerary  if  they  wish  to  use  a 
safer  airport,  thereby  putting  further 
preasive  on  foreign  governments  to 
improve  their  airport  security.  One  of 
the  tragedies  of  the  recent  hUacldng  is 
that  the  lax  security  at  the  Athens 
Airport  was  Imown  in  the  aviation 
community  but  not  among  most  of  the 
flying  public.  This  bill  will  solve  that 
problem.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Ui.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
¥LR.  27M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatlve*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congreu  OMtevMed, 

SKcnoR  1.  Tliis  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
"Foreign  Air  Travel  Security  Act  of  1986." 

Sk.  2.  (aXl)  Section  1115  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  VJB.C.  1515)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SbCUSITT  STAMDAaiM  HI  FORKIO  An 

Traitsfoktatioii 
"ASSKSsimiT  or  sbcuhitt  mkasuixb 

"Sec.  1115.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  conduct  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  necessary  an  Msriiii 
ment  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  security 
measures  maintained  at  those  foreign  air- 
ports being  served  by  air  carriers,  those  for- 
eign airports  from  which  foreign  air  carriers 
serve  the  United  States,  and  at  such  other 
foreign  airports  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
appropriate.  Each  such  assessment  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  aeronautic  authorities  of 
the  concerned  foreign  government  and  each 
air  carrier  serving  the  foreign  airport  at 
wliich  the  Secretary  is  conducting  such  as- 
sessment. The  assessment  sliall  determine 
the  extent  to  which  an  airport  effectively 
maintains  and  administers  security  meas- 
ures. In  malting  an  assessment  of  any  air- 
port under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  a  standard  which  will  result  in  an 
analysis  of  the  security  measures  at  such 
airport  based  upon,  at  a  minimum,  the 
standards  and  recommendations  contained 
in  Annex  17  to  the  Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation,  as  such  standards  and 
recommendations  are  the  effect  on  the  date 
of  such  assessment. 

"RXPORT  or  SUCH  AS8ES8MKRT8 

"<b)  Each  report  to  the  Congress  required 
by  section  315  of  this  Act  shall  contain: 

"(DA  summary  of  those  asaessments  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  ttiis 
section. 

"(2)  A  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
identified  security  deficiencies  have  been 
eliminated. 

"HOnnCATIOH  OP  mTDIRCS 

"(c)  Whenever,  after  an  assessment  in  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  that 
an  airport  does  not  maintain  and  administer 
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effective  security  meaiures,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
such  foreign  government  of  such  finding, 
and  recommend  the  steps  necessary  to  bring 
the  security  measures  in  use  at  that  airport 
up  to  the  standard  used  by  the  Secretary  in 
making  such  assessment 

"luuiiiFicATioii  or  AnrOKTS 

"(dXl)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  notiflcaUon  required 
In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  upon  a 
determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  the  foreign  government  has 
failed  to  bring  the  security  measures  at  the 
identified  airport  up  to  the  standard  used 
by  the  Secretary  in  making  an  assessment 
of  such  airport  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  shaU  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  cause  to  be  pasted  and  prominently  dis- 
playied  at  aU  United  States  airports  regular- 
ly being  served  by  scheduled  air  carrier  op- 
erations the  identification  of  such  airport; 
and 

"(B)  after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate aeronautical  authorities  of  such  govern- 
ment and  each  air  carrier  serving  such  air- 
port, and,  notwithstanding  section  1102  of 
this  Act,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  withhold,  revoke,  or  impose 
conditions  on  the  operating  authority  of 
any  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage 
in  foreign  air  transportation  utllbdng  that 
Identified  airport. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon 
shall  promptly  report  to  the  Congress  any 
action  taken  under  this  subsection  setting 
forth  information  concerning  the  attempts 
he  has  made  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
the  foreign  government  in  meeting  the 
standard  used  by  the  Secretary  In  making 
the  assessment  of  such  airport  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.". 

"NOnCK  TO  AIRLim  PASSKRGXKS 

"(e)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  detennlned,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  that  a  foreign 
government  has  faOed  to  bring  security 
measures  at  an  identified  airport  up  to  the 
specified  standard,  each  air  carrier  and  for- 
eign air  carrier  providing  service  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  such  identified  air- 
port shall  provide  notice  of  such  determina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  to  any  passenger  pur- 
chasing a  ticket  for  tnmsportation  between 
the  United  States  and  such  Identified  air- 
port Such  notice  shall  be  by  written  materi- 
al Included  on  or  with  such  ticket." 

(2)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  center  heading 

"TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOUS" 
is  amended  by  striking  out 

"Sxc.  1115.  Security  standards  in  foreign 
air  transportation." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Sk.  1115.  Security  standards  in  foreign 
air  transportation. 

"(a)  Assessment  of  security  measures. 

"(b)  Report  on  assessment. 

"(c)  Notification  of  findings. 

"(d)  Identification  of  airports. 

"(e)  Notice  to  airline  passengers.". 

(b)  Section  31S(a)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1356(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Each  semiannual  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
the  preceiding  sentence  shall  Include  the  in- 
formation described  in  section  1115(b)  of 
this  Act". 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrogaed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thifd  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  ife<»nslder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


SIONATION  AS  MKMBER  OF  A 
STANDINO  COMBOTTEE 

le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowlng  resig- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  CJommittee 
on  Oovemment  Operations: 

'  WAaHiHUTOir,  DC, 

June  18. 1985. 
Hom  Thohas  p.  OtitiLL,  Jr., 
Speaker,   Hovae  of  RepntentoHve*.    WaA- 
ington,  DC. 
DiAi  Mr.  Sfkakxr:  I  hereby  resign  my 
seat  on  the  Oovemment  Opoations  Com- 
mittee effective  this  date. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this 
matter. 

Most  sincerely, 

Davis  a  MomoM, 
Member  of  Congntt. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  resignation  is  ac- 
cepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXiECnON  OF  MEMBER  TO  A 
J  STANDZNO  COMMITTEE 

KQ-.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  205)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lowg: 

H.  Ras.  205 

M$6lved,  That  RepresenUtive  David  S. 
Moniion  of  Utah  be  and  is  hereby  elected  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Woriu  and  Trans- 
portation. 

Tke  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


^MISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMTT- 

ON    HOUSmO    AND    COM- 

DEVELOPMENT       OF 

>MMnTEE  ON  BANKING,  PI- 

rCE    AND    URBAN    AFFAIRS 

SIT  TODAY  DURING  THE  5- 

RULE 

tJfy.  GONZALEZ.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  have  permission  to 
sit  during  the  5-mlnute  rule  t<xlay,  so 
that  the  subcommittee  may  continue 
its  markup. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  and  subcommittee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theite  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genileman  from  Texas? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1986 

Tl^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant {to  House  Resolution  169  and  rule 
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he  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  C  nnmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  ^te  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther cohsideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
1872 

a  1017 

m  tHX  COMKITRS  OP  THI  WHOLK 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  ihto  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1872)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  worldng  capital  fimds. 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fisdal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  bther  purposes:  with  Mr.  Ros- 
TEmcowna  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee 01  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
June  18, 1985,  aU  amendments  made  in 
order  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
200  had  peen  considered. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  tekt  of  section  1  is  as  f  oUows: 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITIX 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1986". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1? 

If  there  are  no  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1.  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  tekt  of  title  I  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  I-PROCVRBMEST 

8KC  in.  AiaiY. 

(a)  AtrgHORlZAJION  OF  Approprutions.— 
Fundi  an  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fkcal  year  1986  for  procurement  for 
the  Army  gs  follows: 

(1)  For  iircraft,  $3,676,100,000. 

(2)  For  missiles,  83.368. 700,000. 

(3)  For  naeaporu  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. 85.369.900,000. 

(4)  For  Ammunition,  82,357,600,000. 

(5)  For  other  procurement,  85,573.500,000, 
afu)hich-4 

I  A)  893^500,000  is  for  tactical  and  support 
vehicles; 

(B)  83,087,500,000  is  for  communications 
and  electronics  etruipment; 

(C)  81.377,200,000  U  for  other  support 
CQuipment;  and 

<D)  8169.300,000  is  for  non-centrally  man- 
aged items. 

fb)  Authorization  or  Transfers  of  Prior- 
Year  FuM^.— There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  transftrred  to,  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  the  Army 
for  fiscal  f/ear  1986  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  in  subsection  (a), 
to  the  e:ttent  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,  the  fallowing  amounts: 

(If  810La00,000  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft.  to  X  derived  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1985  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  f^r  the  Army  remaining  available 
for  obligakon. 

(2 J  81461000.000  for  procurement  of  weap- 
ons and  tracked  combat  vehicles,  of  which— 

(A J  852,600,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked 


combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  remaining 
avaiUMe  for  obligation; 

<B)  840.000.000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  weapons  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  remaining 
available  for  obligatioTi; 

(C)  825,300.000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  available  for  fiscal  year  1984  for 
procurement  of  weaporu  and  tracked 
combat  vehicles  for  the  Army  remaining 
available  for  obligation  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  M48A5  tanks  under  a  letter  of  offer 
issued  pursuant  to  section  21(a)(1)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  that  would  other- 
wise be  deposited  in  the  Special  Defense  Ac- 
quisition Fund;  and 

(D)  828.100.000  ShaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
for  procurement  of  ammunition  for  the 
Army  remaining  available  for  obligation. 

(3)  812,400.000  for  other  procurement,  to 
be  derived  from  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1985  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Army  remaining  available  for  obliga- 
tion. 

(c)  Authorized  Multtyeax  Contracts.— (IJ 
Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  enter  into  multiyear  con- 
tracts in  accordance  u>ith  section  2306(h)  of 
title  10,  United  Slates  Code,  for  procurement 
of  the  following: 

T-700  series  engines. 

ChassUfor  the  MlAl  tank. 

AGT  1500  turbine  engine  for  the  Ml  tank. 

Laser  range  finder  and  thermal  integrated 
sight  fire  control  components  for  the  Ml 
tank 

Electronic  unit  and  control  panel  compo- 
nents for  the  ballistic  computer  for  the  Ml 
tank. 

Transmission  system  for  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle 

(2)  A  multiyear  contract  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  entered  into 
unless  the  anticipated  cost  over  the  period 
of  the  contract  is  no  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  anticipated  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
same  program  through  annual  contracts. 

(d)  Removal  of  LnoTATiON  on  Contrac- 
tors FOR  120-MiLUMETtR  MoRTAR.—The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  select  a  contractor 
for  the  supply  of  120-millimeter  mortars  for 
the  Army  as  if  section  101(e)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985 
(Public  Law  98-525;  98  Stat  2499),  had  not 
been  enacted. 

(e)  Multiyear  Contract  for  1985  MLRS 
Prooram  PROcuREtONT.-Notwithstanding 
section  1502(a)  of  title  31,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  other  Act,  funds  appropriated 
for  the  multiple-launch  rocket  system 
(MLRS)  program  of  the  Army  for  fiscal  year 

1985  may  be  used  to  enter  into  contracts  for 
purchases  in  economic-order  Quantities  of 
materials  and  components  for  ute  with  end 
items  under  the  program  proposed  for  pro- 
curement during  fiscal  year  1989. 

(f)  Copperhead  Projectile  Prooram.— Of 
the  amount  authorized  in  suttsection  (a)  for 
procurement  of  ammunition,  8235,000,000  is 
authorized  for  the  Copperhead  projectile. 
Not  more  than  8200,000,000  may  be  olAigat- 
ed  or  expended  for  that  projectile  from  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  the  Army,  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  for  fiscal  year  1986  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  submits  to  Congress  a 
written  plan  to  establish  a  second  produc- 
tion source  for  the  Copperhead  projectile. 
SEC.  in  na  vy  and  makinb  corps. 

(a)  Aircraft.— (1)  Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 

1986  for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  in  the  amount  of  810,774,300,000. 


(2)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  merged  with,  amounts  appro- 
priated for  procurement  of  aircraft  for  the 
Navy  pursuant  to  the  authortoMon  of  ap- 
propriations in  paraoraph  (1),  to  the  extent 
provided  in  appropriation  Acta,  828.900,000. 
Such  amount  shaU  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  remaining 
available  fbr  obligation. 

(b)  WtAKua.— Funds  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986 
in  the  total  amount  of  85.577.400.000  for 
procurement  of  weapons  (inauding  missiles 
and  torpedoes)  for  the  Navy  as  follows: 

(1)  For  miatile  protnums.  84,385,300,000. 

(2)  For  torpedo  program*: 

For  the  MK-48  torpedo  program. 
8417.400.000. 

For  the  MK-46  torpedo  program, 
8129.100,000. 

For  the  MK-30  mobile  target  program, 
820,600,000. 

For  the  MK-38  minimobile  target  pro- 
gram, 83,500,000. 

For  the  antisubmarine  rocket  (ASROC) 
program,  815,600,000. 

For  the  modification  of  torpedoes  and  re- 
lated equipment,  8141.200,000. 

For  the  torpedo  suppori  equipment  pro- 
gram, 847.400,000. 

For  the  antiaubmarine  warfare  range  sup- 
port program,  823,200,000. 

(3)  For  other  weapons: 

For  the  MK-IS  close-in  weapon  system 
program,  8150,100,000. 

For  the  MK-75  76-mHlimeter  gun  mount 
program,  820.000,000. 

For  other  loeapons  programs,  877.300.000. 

(4)  For  spares  and  repair  parts, 
8166,600,000. 

(c)  SmPBuiLDma  and  Convkrsion.—(1J(A) 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1986  for  shijAmilding 
and  conversion  for  the  Navy  in  the  total 
amount  of  810,739.200.000. 

(B)  Funds  appropriated  for  flacal  years 
before  fiscal  year  1986  and  remaining  avail- 
able for  obligation  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  transferred  to,  and  merged  toith,  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  autliorization 
of  appropriations  in  subparagraph  (A),  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts, 
in  the  total  ainount  of  8437,600.000.  Such 
amount  stiall  be  derived  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3). 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaiUMe  for  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
for  fiscal  year  1986  pursuant  to  the  authori- 
zations in  paragraph  (1)  are  avaiUMe  as 
follows: 

For  the  Trident  submarine  program, 
81,531,800.000. 

For  the  SSN-688  nuclear  attack  submarine 
program,  82,708,400,000. 

For  the  aircraft  carrier  service  life  exten- 
sion program  (SLEP),  8133,400,000. 

For  the  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser  program, 
82.766.200.000. 

For  the  DDG-51  guided  miaaHe  destroyer 
program,  8164.300,000. 

For  the  LSD-41  landing  ship  dock  pro- 
grvm.  8414.400,000. 

For  the  LHD-1  amphibious  aaaauU  ship 
program,  81,314,200,000. 

For  the  MCM-1  mine  countermeasures 
ship  program,  8334,100,000. 

For  the  MSH-1  coastal  mine  hunter  ship 
program,  8184.500.000. 

For  the  TAO-187  fleet  oiler  program, 
8328.500.000. 

For  the  TAGOS  ocean  surveillance  ship 
program,  8115,100,000. 

For  the  acoustic  research  vessel  program, 
868,900,000. 


For  the  strategic  sealift  ready  reserve  pro- 
gram, 8203.400.000. 

For  the  TACS  auxiliary  crane  Aip  pro- 
gram, 882.500,000. 

For  the  TAVB  aviation  logistics  support 
ship  program,  826,900.000. 

For  the  LCAC  landing  craft  air  cushion 
prttgram,  8307,000.000. 

For  the  iMttleship  reactivation  program, 
853,500,000. 

For  service  craft  and  landing  craft, 
872,100,000. 

For  the  moored  training  ship  program, 
826,500.000. 

For  outfitting  and  post  delivery. 
tUl.100.000. 

(3)  Amounts  transferred  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (IXB)  to  amounts  appropriated  for 
shipbuilding  and  convertion  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
paragraph  (IHA)  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  shipbuilding  and 
conversion  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  years 
before  flacal  year  1986  as  follows: 

(A)  8357.500.000  shaU  be  derived  frxm 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiacal  years  befine 
fiscal  year  1983. 

(B)  824.000.000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

(C)  856.100.000  ShaU  be  derived  frxm. 
amounts  appropriated  forfiaeal  year  1984. 

(4)(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  hereby 
authorized,  subject  to  proviaiona  of  appro- 
priation Acts,  to  transfer  to  and  merge  with 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  in  paragraph 
(1)  amounts  described  in  subparagraph  (B). 

(B)  Amounts  that  may  be  transferred 
under  subparagraph  (A)  are  amounts  appro- 
priated for  flacal  year  1985  for  shipbuilding 
and  conversion  for  the  Navy  and  remaining 
available  for  obligation  as  a  result  of  cost 
savings  in  carrying  out  the  fiscal  year  1985 
shipbuilding  program.  Any  such  transfer  ia 
in  addition  to  the  transfers  described  in 
paragraph  (3). 

(5)(A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
transfer  to  amounts  avaiUMe  for  the  battle- 
ship reactivation  program  for  fiscal  year 
1986  such  amounts  as  may  be  available  as  a 
result  of  cost  savings  in  carrying  out  the 
fiscal  year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986  ship- 
building programs.  Any  such  transfer  is  in 
addition  to  the  transfers  described  in  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (4). 

(B)  Any  transfer  under  this  paragraph  of 
fiscal  year  1985  funda  may  be  made  only  to 
the  extent  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

(C)  Any  transfer  under  this  paragraph  of 
fiscal  year  1986  funda  ia  not  aubfeet  to  mo- 
tion 1001  of  thU  Act 

(d)  Other  Procurement,  NAvr.—Funds  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  other  procurement  for 
the  Navy  in  the  amount  of  86,591,800,000.  of 
which- 

(1)  8893.000.000  U  availabU  only  for  the 
ship  support  equipment  program; 

(2)  82.085.800.000  to  avaiUMe  only  for  the 
communications  and  electronics  equipment 
program; 

(3)  81.139,700.000,  to  avaiUMe  only  for 
aviation  suppori  equipment; 

(4)  81.326.500.000  to  available  only  for  the 
ordnance  suppori  equipment  program; 

(5)  a  total  of  8660,700.000,  to  avaiUMe 
only  for  programs  for  civil  engineering  sup- 
pori equipment,  supply  suppori  equipment, 
and  personnel/command  suppori  equip- 
ment; 

(6)  8269.800.000  is  available  only  for 
spares  and  repair  parts;  and 

(7)  8216,300.000  is  available  only  for  non- 
centrally  managed  items. 
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(e)  PKocvKEtaarr,  Mahime  Conn.— Fundi 
an  henbt  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
flaeal  year  198t  for  procurement  for  the 
Marine  Corp*  (iruAuiing  mittiiea,  tradced 
combat  vdtidet,  and  other  veapont)  in  the 
anumnt  oft  J.  742.309.000. 

(ft  LaoTtTTOHS  omNavy  AiRciurr  Procure- 
tOMT.— funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1999  fbr  aircraft  for  the  Navy— 

(i)  may  not  be  oblioated  for  procurement 
of  A9E  aircraft  until  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  certifies  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  vino  for  theAOE  aircraft 
to  be  procured  is  warranted  for  at  least  a 
4.000-hour  tat-CQuivalent  fatigue  life;  and 

<2t  may  te  obligated  finr  procurement  of 
F14  aircraft  only  for  aircraft  that  are  con- 
figured so  as  to  incorporate  the  WHO  engine. 

Ig)    AVTtKMOMD    MULTTTKAX    COMTRACTS.— 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may  enter  into 
multiyear  contracts  in  accordance  toi  th  sec- 
tion 2309(h)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
for  procurement  0/ the  fotUnoing: 

LHD-1  class  amphibious  assault  ships. 

MK-4t  torpedoes  and  modification  kits. 

SSC  l$S.  AIM  rOMCE. 

(a)  AimKUUZATioN  or  Appropriations.— 
Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1989  for  procurement  for 
the  Air  Force  as  foUows: 

(1)  For  aircraft,  924.043.700.000. 

(2)  For  missiles.  99.039.500.000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement.  99.043,900.000, 
Of  which— 

(A)  $1,399,200,000  U  for  munitions  and  as- 
sociated support  eguipmenU 

(B)  9329.400,000  is  for  vehicular  equip- 
ment: 

(C)  92.597.700.000  is  for  electronics  and 
tdecommunicatioru  equipment; 

(D)  94.950.700.000  Ufor  other  base  mainte- 
nance and  support  eguipment;  and 

(E)  $97,900,000  U  avaiUMe  only  for  non- 
centratty  managed  items. 

(bJ  AUTVOROATIOM  OF  TRANSFERS  OP  PRIOR- 

Tear  Fvmds  por  Mobile  Procurement.— <1) 
There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  transferred 
to.  and  merged  with,  amounts  appropriated 
for  procurement  of  missiles  fbr  Ou  Air  Force 
pursuant  to  the  authorisation  of  appropria- 
tions in  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  provid- 
ed in  appropriation  Acts,  $11,900,000. 

(2>  Amounts  for  the  transfer  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1>  shall  be  derived  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  before  fiscal 
year  1989  for  procurement  of  missiles  for  the 
Air  Force  and  remaining  available  for  obli- 
gation asfoUowss 

(A)  94.000,000  shall  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  fOr  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  $7,800,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  fOr  fiscal  years  before 
fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  COMPETmON    POR     FtOKTER    AIRCRAFT 

PROCUREMEirr.-d)  In  the  procurement  of 
tactical  fighter  aircraft  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ShaU  establish 
an  ongoing,  annual  competition  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Air  Force  above  the  minimum 
number  of  FJ6  and  F20  aircraft  that  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  to  procure  for 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  active  and 
reserve  components.  Such  competition  shall 
be  among  all  suitable  aircraft,  including  the 
F19  and  F20  aircraft 

(2)  Procurement  of  tactical  fighter  aircraft 
for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  year  1988  shcUl  6e 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  all  ap/Mca- 
ble  provisions  of  law,  including  section  136a 
(relating  to  the  Director  of  Operational  Test 
and  EvaluationJ,  section  139c  (relating  to 
independent  cost  estimates),   and  chapter 


137  (relating  to  competition  in  contracting), 
of  title  19,  United  Stales  Code 

8KC  ISt.  agPKmS  AGEfKIBS. 

Funds  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated Jor  fiscal  year  1988  for  the  Defense 
Agenciesin  the  amount  of  $1,366,000,000. 

SEC  iti.  mro  coonMAnrs  PKOGMAMs. 

(a)  AUfHORlXATION  OP  APPROPRUTIONS  POR 

CooPERj^TVE  Defense  PRoaRAta.—TheTe  is 
hereby  al^horieed  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretari  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1996  the 
$125,000,000  for  North  Atlantic 
Misation  cooperative  defense 
as  follows: 

lisition  of  point  air  defense  of 
lies  airbases  in  the  Federal  Repulh 
iny,  $50,000,000. 

\isition  of  point  air  defense  of 
'totes  airbases  and  other  critical 
'tales  military  facilities  in  Italy. 
$25,000.i00. 

For  adguisition  of  point  air  defense  and 
port  defense  for  facilities  in  Belgium. 
$25,000,900. 

For  aOquisition  of  point  air  defense  of 
United  States  airbases  in  Turkey, 
$25,000,000. 

(2)  None  of  the  amounts  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  the  authorisations  in  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  obligated- 

(A)  for  implementation  of  a  cooperative 
program  until  Oie  Secretary  of  Defense  sub- 
mits to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
copy  ot  each  govemment-to-govemment 
agreement  relating  to  that  program;  or 

(B)  for  acquisitions  in  connection  with  a 
NATO  cooperative  defense  program  in 
which  the  financial  obligations  of  the 
United  ^tates  exceed  the  collective  financial 
obligatidns  of  European  countries  in  con- 
nection with  such  program. 

(b)  Extension  op  Authortty  Provided  Sec- 
retary OPDEnNSE  IN  Connection  Wpth  the 
NATO  AWACS  PRoaRAM.— Effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  isk5,  section  103(a)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorisation  Act,  1982  (Public 
Law  97-^6:  95  StaL  1100),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year  1985"  both  places  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fiscal 
year  1999". 

SMC  Its  iUmtTATJO/f  ON  nOCVMEMENT  OF  SOt- 

\    esAirr  rou  aim  defense  gvn. 

(a)     OMTTATION     ON     FURTHER      PROCURE- 

MENT.-the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  not 
obligate  funds  to  enter  into  a  new  contract 
for  production  and  assembly  of  the  Sergeant 
York  Air  Defense  Qun  system  until— 

(1)  th4  initial  production  testing  and  the 
follow-o^  evaluation  I  are  completed  and 
the  resilts  of  the  testing  and  evaluation 
demonstrate  that  the  Sergeant  York  System 
meets  ot  exceeds  the  pass/fail  criteria  of  the 
tests  estfMished  jointly  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Arrtin  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 

(2)  tht  Director  of  Operational  Test  and 
Evaluation  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
submitik  to  the  Secretary  of  Pefense  and  the 
CommU  tea  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  H  mse  of  Representatives  a  report 
giving  the  Director's  ewUuation  of  Oie  re- 
sults of  Such  testing  and  evalwMon; 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reports  to 
those  committees  on  the  results  of  such  test- 
ing and  evaluation  and  certifies  that  such 
testing  reliably  demonstrates  that  the  oper- 
ationallcapabilitles  of  the  Sergeant  York 
system  hUfill  the  performance  speciflcatioru 
of  the  contract; 

(4)  tHe  Secretary  of  the  Army  submits  to 
those  committees  a  report  describing  a  con- 
tractor guarantee  of  the  performance  of  tlu 
system  mescrlbed  in  sta>section  (b)(1);  and 
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(5)  30  days  have  elapsed  after  the  report 
under  partigrfph  (4)  is  received  by  those 
committees. 

(b)      ftVDJtkuVCK      aVAXAMTEE.—(l)      The 

guarantee  of  the  contractor  under  suttsec- 
tion  (a)(4)  shall  provide  that  each  fire  unit 
of  the  system',  shaU  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  performance  specifications  of  the 
contract  for  the  system  for  the  maximum 
feasible  duration  and  in  any  event  for  not 
leu  than  one  ifear. 

of  a  guarantee  under  this 
be  in  addition  to  terms  of 
irantee  or  warranty  of  the 
Uractor  required  under  sec- 
10.  United  States  Code,  or 
provision. 

(3)  A  guararifee  under  this  subsection  shall 
apply  to  contracts  for  fiscal  years  after 
fiscal  year  i 


(2)  The 
sulfsection 
any  previous 
system  by  i 
tion  2403  of  I 
anyi 


>NS   ON  PVKCBASK  BY   TBS 
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(a)  Testino  of  Competino  Engines  Before 
Contract AwjmD.—(l)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bi.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
may  not  enter  into  a  new  contract  for  the 
procurement  of  5-ton  trucks  for  the  Army 
untU  Oie  Seetftary  certifies  to  the  C^ommit- 
tees  on  Arme$  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Retfresentatives  that  each  truck 
engine  described  in  paragraph  (2)  has  been 
tested  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 

(2)  The  truck  engines  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  are  kngiius  that— 

(A)  meet  th^  specificatioiu  of  the  Army  for 
engines  for  5-ton  trucks;  and 

(B)  are  commercially  available  from 
sources  competing  for  the  award  of  a  con- 
tract for  the  supply  of  engines  to  the  Army 
for  Oie  5-ton  trucks  that  are  to  be  procured 
under  a  multiyear  contract  that  is  to  suc- 
ceed the  multiyear  contract  referred  to  in 
ntteection  (b), 

(3)  The  testifig  referred  to  in  paragrajA  (1) 
shaU  be  carried  out  in  5-ton  trucks  config- 
ured in  Oie  M939A2  technical  data  package 
of  the  Army  ouf  shaU  include  tests  to  deter- 
mine— \ 

(A)  vbheOiet  the  engine  is  durable  after 
testing  in  a  mission  profile  for  at  least 
20.000  miles;  4nd 

(B)  toheOtet^  Oie  performance  reliability  of 
the  engine  ffr  high  ambient  temperature 
cooling,  cold  <  starting,  deep  water  fording, 
grade  dimbiitp,  and  noise  is  acceptable. 

(b)  AuntoRify  FOR  Extension  of  Exisraia 
MuLTTYEAR  CONTRACT.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  may  extend  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  18  moiOis  the  multiyear  contract  for 
the  procuretnent  of  5-lon  trucks  that  is  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(2)  Funds  {voailable  to  the  Army  for  Oie 
procurement  of  5-ton  trucks  during  fiscal 
year  1985  arifl  funds  appropriated  for  Oie 
procurement  of  5-ton  trucks  for  the  Army  for 
fiscal  year  1996  may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment of  5-ton  trucks  under  an  extension  of 
the  contract  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(c)  New  MttTTYEAR  Contract.— (1)  Subject 
to  paragraph  (2),  Oie  Secretary  of  the  Army 
shall  take  s^ch  action  as  is  appropriate, 
consistent  mth  Oie  limitation  set  out  in 
subsection  (a),  to  award  a  multiyear  con- 
tract for  Oie  procurement  of  5-ton  trucks  not 
later  than  M^y  1, 1986.  Such  a  contract  shall 
be  for  a  perio^  of  five  fiscal  yean. 

(2)  A  contsact  under  paragraph  (1)  may 
not  be  entered  into  unless  Oie  anticipated 
cost  over  the  period  of  the  contract  is  no 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  anticipated  cost 
of  carrying  out  Oie  same  program  throu^/h 
annu4il  conttiicts. 
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(3)  Not  later  Oian  February  1,  1986,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  whether  it  is  im- 
practicable to  award  a  contract  under  para- 
graph (1)  on  or  before  May  1.  1986.  If  Oie 
Secretary  determines  Oiat  such  action  is  im- 
practicable, he  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  Oie  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  determina- 
tion on  or  before  February  1,  1986. 

SBC.  /ML  SALE  OF  Lilt  HOWmSKS  OVSBSBAS 

Howitzers  designated  as  L119  howitzers 
that  are  produced  l»y  a  United  States  arsenal 
may  be  sold  to  a  friendly  foreign  govern- 
ment without  regard  to  any  law,  regulation, 
or  international  agreement  specifying  a 
minimum  percentage  of  Oie  content  of  such 
howitzers  Oiat  must  be  of  foreign  origin. 
SBC  Its.  WAIVBB  OF  UIUTATION  ON  POBMIGN  MIU- 
TABY  SALB8  HtOCBAM. 

The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  shaU  be  ad- 
ministered as  if  section  8036  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  1985 
(as  contained  in  section  101(h)  of  Public 
Law  98-473;  98  Stat  1930).  had  not  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

SBC  IIS  BNCOVBAGBMBNT  OF  CONSTBVCTJON  IN 
tmiTBD  STATES  SBIPYAMDS  OF  DIESEL 
SVBMABINBS  FOB  t/NITED  STATES 
ALLIES. 

(a)  In  QENERAL.—The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shaU  take  such  steps  as  necessary— 

(1)  to  ensure  Oiat  Jio  effort  is  made  by  any 
element  of  Oie  Department  of  the  Navy  to  in- 
hibit, delay,  or  halt  the  provision  by  United 
States  shipyards  of  ajiproved  diesel  subma- 
rine combat  systems  to  nations  aUied  with 
Oie  United  States;  and 

(2)  to  encourage  United  States  shipyards 
Oiat  are  not  engaged  in  construction  of  nu- 
clear submarines  to  construct  diesel-electric 
submarines  for  natioru  aUied  with  the 
United  States. 

(b)  LnoTATioNS  ON  FuNDiNQ.—(l)  None  of 
Oie  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  in  this  title  for 
submarine  programs  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended until  Oie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  re- 
ports to  Congress  Oiat  no  element  of  Oie  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  is  taking  any  action 
to  inhibit,  delay,  or  halt  the  provision  of  ap- 
proved comtMt  systems  for,  or  the  construc- 
tion of,  diesel  submarines  in  the  United 
States  for  nations  aUied  with  Oie  United 
States,  particularly  for  Oie  Republic  of 
South  Korea  and  Israel  (the  two  nations 
that  fiave  previously  requested  approval  to 
build  submarines  in  the  United  States). 

(2)  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  auOiorizations  of  ajipropriations  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  upgrade  or  modern- 
ize a  foreign  shipyard  in  order  to  provide 
such  shipyard  a  capalnlity  to  construct 
diesel  submarines  untU  Oie  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  reports  to  Congress  Oiat  such  con- 
struction could  not  be  done  in  Oie  United 
States  without  causing  a  negative  impact 
on  United  States  nuclear  submarine  pro- 
grams. 

AMBfDIIEirr  OrRKKD  BT  MH.  BUIMlll 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  I.  The 
amendment  is  on  conventional  war- 
fare, and  it  is  the  one  that  was  printed 
on  page  H  3613  of  the  Record  of  May 
22,  1985. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BENimr.  At 
the  end  of  title  I,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  IIL  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  TRANSFER  OF 
FUNDS  FOR  CONVENTIONAL  FORCES. 

From  funds  appropriated  in  years  prior  to 
1986  for  defense  purposes  but  not  now  re- 


quired for  the  spedfie  purposes  originally 
designated,  there  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
transferred  to  and  merged  with  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1986 
$4,000,000,000  to  be  used  for  the  acquisiUon 
of  defense  articles  for  ttie  conventional 
forces  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
The  funds  transfeiTed  sliall  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  Funds  transferred  pursuant  to  this 
provision  may  be  used  for  tl>e  aoquidtion  of 
conventional  weapons.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  the  following  items:  intminitvin. 
stilpe.  tanks,  vehicles,  and  planes. 

D  1020 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  repeatedly  adviaed  by  Oen. 
Bernard  Rogers,  who  is  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  of  NATO,  not  only 
this  year  but  in  previous  years,  that 
we  cannot  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
overrunning  Western  Europe  in  a  con- 
ventional attack. 

In  his  own  words,  it  would  only  be  a 
matter  of  days,  not  weeks,  before  we 
would  be  forced  to  use  nuclear  wei^ 
ons  to  stop  such  a  Soviet  attack.  We 
must  assume  that  the  Soviets  would 
respond  to  our  first  use  of  their  devas- 
tating nuclear  arsenal  with  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  themselves.  Such  a 
nuclear  exchange  poses  an  ominous 
threat  to  all  mankind.  A  policy  of  de- 
fending Europe  by  quickly  escalating 
to  nuclear  war  is  insane.  The  NATO 
countries  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  we  in 
NATO  should  be  able  to  defend 
against  a  conventional  attack  by  con- 
ventional weapons,  not  just  nuclear 
weapons. 

No  one  can  win  a  nuclear  war.  The 
fact  that  everyone  knows  that  fact 
limits  the  credibility  of  our  threat  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  war. 

General  Rogers  addressed  this  part 
of  the  question  this  year  in  speaking 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  when  he  said,  and  I  am 
quoting  now  what  General  Rogers  said 
alx>ut  the  question  of  credibility: 

The  continually  widening  gap  betwem 
NATO  and  Wrtmw  Pact  conventional  capa- 
bilities impacU  the  credibility  of  NATO's 
deterrence  because  it  compels  the  Alliance 
to  rely  excessively  on  the  early  first-use  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

.  .  .  Such  heavy  reliance  on  early  nuclear 
first-use  does  not  provide  a  credible  basis  for 
deterring  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
likely  threat  the  Alliance  faces:  Soviet  in- 
timidation and  coercion  of  West  European 
nations  resulting  from  the  threat  of  massive 
conventional  military  superiority. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  increase  our 
ability  to  fight  a  conventional  war  in 
Exirope.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
the  NATO  Defense  Ministers  are 
clearly  in  accord  on  this.  There  are 
critical  deficiencies  in  ammunition, 
stockpiles  of  equipment  and  availabil- 
ity of  forces  that  can  be  mobilized  for 
combat,  according  to  that  study. 

Today  the  Warsaw  Pact  outnumbers 
NATO  forces  in  almost  all  major 
weapons.  They  have  more  than  three 
times  the  number  of  tanks,  more  than 


twice  the  number  of  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  the  same  with  regard  to 
artillery  and  I  might  go  on.  substantial 
deficiencies  in  fighters,  bombers,  and 
antiaircraft  missiles. 

The  West  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  in 
bringing  in  reinforcements  and  keep- 
ing them  supplied.  Our  air  and  seaUft 
capabilities  are  inadequate  to  our 
needs  and  we  have  not  allocated 
enough  resources  for  the  preposition- 
ing  of  supplies  in  Europe. 

In  the  first  10  days  of  war.  according 
to  General  Rogers,  we  need  to  have  10 
divisions  ready  to  go  into  Europe,  but 
if  a  war  started  now  we  probably 
would  have  less  than  5  divisions  ready 
at  this  time. 

We  must  put  ourselves  in  a  position 
to  win  a  conventional  war  in  Europe  or 
at  least  be  able  to  greatly  extend  the 
time  before  we  are  confronted  with 
the  deadly  decision  to  go  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  own  security  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  West  depends  on  meeting 
this  chaUenge.  We  must  get  on  with  it 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Weinberger  that 
we  have  $4  billion  which  had  been  ar- 
rived at  mostly  by  overestimation  of 
inflation  and  underruns  in  the  pur- 
chasing—not overruns,  but  under- 
runs—thus  saving  of  money,  I  immedi- 
ately introduced  this  unendment. 
Nobody  else  had  any  attack  upon  that 
particular  use  of  the  money,  but  that 
is  what  I  did.  I  was  the  fint  to  do  it.  I 
think  the  most  appropriate  place  to 
put  this  money  is  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  we  do  not  have  to  have 
a  nuclear  war  in  Europe:  or  at  least 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we 
would  be  able  to  deter  or  delay  the  de- 
cision to  go  to  a  nuclear  war. 

We  have  to  keep  our  deterrence  up 
with  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  must  see 
to  it  that  we  are  able  to  win  a  conven- 
tional war.  Otherwise,  we  wlU  be 
bringing  on  the  world  imnecessarily, 
and  inconsistent  with  what  our  real  re- 
sponsibilities are,  nuclear  war.  because 
we  should  be  able  to  win  a  convention- 
al war.  That  is  something  we  must  be 
able  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
do  it.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  the  Congress  would  vote  for  it. 

I  want  to  add  as  I  conclude  that  even 
though  there  was  a  general  balancing 
of  mirrors  and  the  blowing  of  puff 
smoke  and  so  forth  about  funding  in 
the  early  part  of  tills  bill,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  that.  This  money 
will  only  be  made  available  if  the 
money  is  actually  there.  If  it  is  not 
there,  it  will  not  be  used  this  does  not 
undo  what  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Bir.  AsPiH]  did.  although  I 
would  have  appreciated  it  if  he  had 
not  done  it  as  far  as  the  M  billion  are 
concerned,  but  he  did  do  it.  this  is  not 
affected  by  this  amendment,  because 
the  way  this  amendment  is  drafted  it 
would  just  pick  up  any  such  money 
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that  happens  to  be  there.  Maybe  no 
money  will  be  there,  but  it  will  not 
hurt  the  overall  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
AspiH].  as  I  understand  it.  and  as 
counsel  has  advised  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  Just  a  moment  ago  that  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  $4  billion  in 
prior  year  funds  for  conventional 
weapons. 

There  is  no  question  that  this 
amendment  is  rather  appealing  and  at- 
tractive. Many  of  us  have  discussed 
the  need  to  upgrade  our  conventional 
capabilities,  but  luifortunately  this 
amendment  comes  at  the  wrong  time 
and  is  headed  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Well,  first,  the  $4 
billion  that  the  gentleman  wants  to 
use  should  be  coupled  with  the  cuts 
that  the  committee  is  already  recom- 
mending in  order  to  further  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  defense  bill  and  to  con- 
form more  closely  with  the  defense 
level  set  in  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution.  The  $4  billion  contained  in 
this  amendment  is  the  result  of  some 
last-minute  savings  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  suddenly  discovered 
were  available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  has  al- 
ready utilized  those  funds  to  bring  the 
biU  into  conformity  with  the  House 
budget  resolution.  U  these  are  indeed 
savings  that  happened  to  materialize 
through  some  magical  stroke  of  fiscal 
acuity,  let  us  apply  them  then  to  cost 
reductions.  Otherwise,  this  really  rep- 
resents a  grab  bag  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  If  they  have  $4  billion  of 
extra  money  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Bfr.  BDnnnrr]  to  play  around 
with,  who  Is  going  to  restrain  them? 
What  are  the  rules  going  to  be?  What 
are  going  to  be  the  arrangements? 
What  role  will  the  House  have? 

Blr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No.  I  cannot  yield. 
I  have  only  5  minutes. 

It  is  going  to  be  somewhat  difficult 
to  persuade  the  Pentagon  that  they 
should  not  dip  into  this  grab  bag.  We 
are  going  to  be  encouraging  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  wait  until  the 
last  minute  and  then  throw  some 
money  on  the  table  and  hope  that  we 
will  avoid  malclng  pragmatic  and  pro- 
grammatic reductions. 

If  we  accept  the  Bennett  approach, 
the  Congress  is  obviously  abdicating 
its  defense  responsibilities  in  the 
policy  process. 

Are  we  going  to  allow  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  decide  how  much  of  this 
$4  billion  will  be  utilized  for  this.  that, 
or  the  other  system? 


The  normal  process,  I  would  think 
the  genoeman  from  Florida  would  rec- 
ognize, |i  for  this  kind  of  thing  to  be 
handled  I  through  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  That  is  exactly 
the  way  It  should  be. 

We  are  presented  with  a  request 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  We 
hold  hearings  and  we  either  approve  it 
or  we  disapprove  it  or  enhance  it;  but 
this  is  ctrtainly  not  the  way  to  go.  In 
fact,  if  t^e  gentleman's  amendment  is 
actually  I  enacted,  which  I  certainly 
hope  it  will  not  be — or  otherwise  we 
have  lost  our  senses  in  this  body— we 
will  elln^nate  the  whole  process  of  re- 
progrananing.  because  there  will  be  no 
money  m  the  defense  budget  for  any 
kind  of  ijeprogramming. 

There  is  no  congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
There  is  no  setting  of  priorities.  The 
services  could  simply  start  on  commit- 
ments that  the  Congress  may  not  want 
to  support,  and  if  we  are  going  to  put 
in  additional  funds  in  the  conventional 
prognuoB,  let  us  specify  the  programs 
involved)  so  that  we  imow  precisely 
what  we  are  doing. 

In  the  name  of  orderly  procedure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  urge 
an  overwhelming  vote  against  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  E^CKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  jstrike  the  last  word  and  I  rise 
in  opp<^tlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  dhairman.  I  think  that  the 
intent  bthlnd  this  amendment  is  good. 
I  think  i :  is  well  intended. 

D  1030 

But  I  ihink  it  works  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  if  it  should  be  passed.  Every- 
body agrees  that  our  probable  poten- 
tial, largest  potential  threat  is  in  the 
conventional  field.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  tb.at,  but  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  wei  approach  this  in  an  orderly 
mannerJ 

The  Department  of  Defense  submits 
this  list  of  requirements,  they  priori- 
tize them  as  best  they  can  In  conjimc- 
tlon  wlm  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  then  we  have  a  series 
of  hearings.  And  we  do  this  every  year 
and  we  try,  through  hours  and  hours 
of  hearl^igs,  to  come  up  with  what  we 
think  Isja  prioritized  list  of  what  is  af- 
fordable what  is  needed.  We  have  wit- 
nesses and  they  come  over  to  testify 
on  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 
Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 

So  wUat  we  have  is  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach 1  oward  procurement. 

assxyne  that  the  $4  billion  figure 
dut  of  what  was  taken  out  of 
yesterday  when  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er said  fhat  there  were  $4.4  billion  of 
uinobllgAted  fimds  in  last  year's  bill 
Just  happened  to  find  after  we 
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that  he 


had  ma  ked  up. 

But  t  le  point  is  that  money  is  no 
longer  t  lere.  We  took  it  out  yesterday. 

This  I  mendment  would  require  us  to 
dump  o  her  unobligated  f  imds  conven- 


tional weapons,  and  Congress  has  no 
say  so,  the  colnmittee  has  no  say  so.  as 
to  whether  |t  is  apportioned  to  buy 
tanks,  planesi  and  so  forth.  That  is  not 
the  way  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
country  and  to  provide  for  the  best  se- 
curity. 

In  addition!  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  SnuTTOif],  has  said, 
we  have  a  reprogrammlng  action.  That 
means  that  as  we  get  into  a  new 
budget  cycle,  when  programs  do  not 
work  out,  when  they  miss  their  pro- 
duction dateav  and  so  forth,  then  there 
are  funds  av^lable.  The  service  then 
comes  back  in  and  asks  us  if  they  can 
take  that  money  that  has  been  ap- 
proved and  reprogram  it  for  some- 
thing else  that  is  feasible.  So  the  Con- 
gress has  the  ai^roval  authority 
there,  and  we  will  approve  it  or  not. 

Now,  what  this  amendment  would  do 
is  if  there  are  any  funds  that  are  not 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  authorized  and  appropriated,  this 
amendment  would  soak  up  these  funds 
and  would  irevent  any  other  repro- 
grammings.  Ii  think  it  is  ill  advised  and 
ill  conceived,  leven  though  well  intend- 
ed, and  I  woiild  certainly  hope  that  we 
would  reject  this  Just  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  ASPINl  Blr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wUl  be  very 
pleased  to  yl^ld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,     j 

Mr.  ASPINj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  {Mr.  DicKiNson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Strat- 
TON].  I  thlnklthe  arguments  that  they 
have  made  ftgainst  this  amendment 
are  very  cogdnt  and  I,  too.  would  urge 
a  no  vote  on  uiis  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  l|  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words.  J 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentlenun  yield? 

Mr.  WEISq.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida.         , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  had  to  get  this  time 
because  of  inlsstatements  that  have 
been  made,  I  am  sure  innocently.  But 
it  is  not  true  this  takes  this  out  of  the 
hands  of  Congress.  This  is  just  an  au- 
thorization, and  they  would  still  have 
to  come  before  Congress  and  get  a 
line-by-line,  ,  item-by-item,  truck-by- 
truck  approval  or  whatever  it  is  they 
would  do,  s^  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Congress  loses  control  of  this  at  all. 
This  is  a  very  carefully  worded  amend- 
ment and  it  would  come  before  Con- 
gress again. 

Now,  this  Inoney  really  was  not  all 
that  "discovered."  This  money  was 
mostly  savec  out  of  my  own  commit- 
tee, the  Setpower  Subcommittee.  It 
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was  mostly  saved  by  imderruns  in  the 
building  of  ships.  So  it  is  money  which 
came  to  my  attention  very  promptly.  2 
or  3  years  ago.  not  recently.  In  fact,  we 
used  some  of  this  money  last  year  in 
the  budget  process,  as  we  have  used 
some  of  this  money  this  year  In  the 
budget  process.  This  is  no  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  It  is  Just  that  Mr.  Wein- 
berger announced  it.  and  I  realized 
that  if  I  did  not  capture  it  for  some- 
thing that  was  needed  very  much  in 
the  national  defense  that  it  probably 
would  not  occur. 

The  thing  that  is  most  greatly 
needed  in  the  national  defense  of  our 
country  today  is  to  be  able  to  win  a 
conventional  war.  It  is  as  simple  as 
that. 

Now.  there  are  many,  many  items 
which  have  already  been  submitted, 
much  more  than  this  $4  billion,  which 
will  be  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  are  before  Congress  now. 
But  we  will  get  them,  and  get  to  them, 
but  it  will  come  again  on  a  line  item 
basis  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  get  that  kind  of  action  on  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my 
remarks  I  certainly  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  pass  this  amendment.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  previous  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspin].  He  captured  a 
lot  of  the  funds  that  I  would  like  to 
have  captured,  but  he  himself  sajrs 
that  there  is  somewhere  between  $18 
and  $50  billion  floating  around  there. 
So  he  captured  some  of  that  $18  to  $50 
billion  which  he  refers  to.  It  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  come  out  of  the  $4 
billion  he  has  referred  to  specifically. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreci- 
ate very  much  if  we  could  get  an  af- 
firmative vote  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
Rnsso].  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bsmfrrr]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXIII,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimntn  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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Jones  (IN) 


Moody 

Moore 
Moorfaaad 
Mortiaon(CT) 
MontaanrWA) 


Murphy 

Muitha 

Myen 

Natcfaer 

Naal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

NIelaon 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Obeiatar 

Obey 

OUn 


Ortiz 

Owens 

Ozley 

Packard 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pikse 

Puiaell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ray 

Recula 

Rdd 

Rkhardson 

Rldte 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

RoUnaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rocen 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT> 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savace 

SaxUm 

Schaefer 


Schneider 

Schroeder 

Sebuette 

Sehulw 

Selberiinc 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

BhMiter 

Sikoraki 

SOiander 

SIslsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

SlauKhter 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

StOomain 

Staccen 

StalUnss 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwUt 


SwindaU 

Synar 

-Tallon 

Taoke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrteelli 

Trafleant 

Valentine 

Vender  Jaft 

Vento 

VIselasky 


Vueanoviefa 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whttten 


WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wricht 

Wydm 

Wylle 

rates 

Tatron 

Touns(AK) 

Tount  (n>) 

Tount  (MO) 

Zschau 


D  1050 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Four 
hundred  eleven  Members  have  an- 
swered to  their  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  and  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  business. 

KBOOIOKD  VOR 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkn- 
nrt]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

The  Chair  announces  that  5  minutes 
will  be  allowed  for  this  vote. 

PAUIAMXriAST  ntQOIKT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRliiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  next  vote  the  one  that  would 
occur  on  the  amendment  that  would 
give  the  Pentagon  $4  billion  without 
any  guidelines? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  advises  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  that  is  not  a  proper  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  36,  noes 
376,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
20.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  170] 
ATE8-36 

Brown  (CA)  Dymally 

Daschle  Barly 

delaOana  Fueell 

Dorian(ND)  PocUetU 


Addabbo 

PStCB 

Bennett 


16330 

OftTcla 

Ofbbons 

Hertel 

Buchw 

Jone*  (NO 

Kaiteniiieler 

UaehdA) 

KFL) 
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Alexmnder 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annumk) 

Anthony 

Applecmte 

Archer 

Anney 


Atklna 

AuColn 

Buuftrd. 


Butlett 
Buton 


MacKay 

Nad 

Obentar 

Obey 

Penny 

Rataall 

Roybal 

NOES-376 

Donnelly 

Dornan(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunemn 

DuTbIn 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Bekwt(OH) 

Eckert(NT) 

Edcar 

Edwardi(CA) 

Edward*  (OK) 


Schroeder 

Smith  (IA> 

Staoeta 

Swift 

Waliren 

Welaa 

Wise 

Wolpe 


Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 

Kaaleh 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kindness 


BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Btaol 

BUiraUs 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boland 

Bonior  (lU) 

Bonker 

Botakl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coats 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ> 

Collins 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coushlln 

Courier 

Coyat 

Cnit 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

DeLay 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 


English 

Erdrelch 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans (IL) 

FaweU 

Failo 

Pelshan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford(]<I) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Ftanklln 

Frenwl 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Gekas 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Oonaales 

Goodllng 

Gordon 

Oradlson 

OraydL) 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Ore« 

Orotberg 

Ouarlni 

Oundenon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HamOton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HOlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalee 

I^gomarslno 

I^ntoa 

Leath(TZ> 

Lehman  <CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (in) 

Levlne(CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Ughtfoot 


Schneider 

Schuette 

Sehulae 

SelberUng 

Oensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorakl 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

smith  (H.) 

Smith  (HE) 

smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hmith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 


Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Long 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 


Scheutr 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

StaUlnga 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenhobn 

Stokes 

Stiatton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 


Simar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrteelll 

Trafteant 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

VlaekMky 

Volkmer 

Vueanovleh 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whltehutst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WlUlams 

WIrth 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Toung(AK> 

Toung(n<) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zschau 
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Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martlnea 


Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

MeOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MIneU 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Monson 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraiek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NichoU 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

OUn 

Ortiz 


Clingtl' 

Derrli^ 

Dtngei 

Heftel 

Jeffor«s 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Boner  (TN) 

NOT  VOTINO— 20 

Latta  Schumer 

Loeffler  Strang 

Marimee  Towns 

McDade  Trailer 

Miller  (CA)  UdaU 

O'Brien  WHaaa 
Pepper 


D  1100 

Th^  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 

Od  tliis  vote 

Mri  Jeffords  for,  with  Mr.  Badbam 
acainat. 

Mr.  WISE  and  BCr.  STUDDS 
chawed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no.T  

MeJBsra.  WISE.  KASTENMEIER  and 
DASCHLE  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Soithe  amendment  was  rejected. 

Tiifi  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A^nnnfXHT  onxuD  by  mk.  Bioamoii 

Mi  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairmaa  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickxhsoit 
Page  6,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
subMctlon: 

(g)  BAnrr  MoDoncAnom  for  Pxmhuio  II 
Mis^Li  Proorak.— <1)  In  carrying  out  the 
Peraalng  II  missile  program  for  fls<»l  year 
1980,!  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  pur- 
chaM  safety  modifications  (Including  36 
Inert  missile  motors  for  the  Pershing  II  mls- 
sUe)  using  ftmds  made  available  for  such 
progaam  for  such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  obligate  any 
fundi  for  the  safety  modifications  author- 
ized f)y  paragraph  (1)  until  the  Secretary 


submits  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  miort  providing  a  detailed  plan  for 
the  purchiaae  of  such  safety  modifications. 

Mr.  DitKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  ttiat  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered a  I  read  and  printed  in  the 

RlCOKO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenuup  from  Alabama? 

There  ^as  no  objection. 

Mr.  DKTKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently, in  the  past  year,  there  was  a 
vehicular; accident  in  Germany  involv- 
ing the  Pershing  missile.  The  Anny 
has  detarmlned  there  are  certain 
safety  prMautions  that  need  to  be  af- 
fixed an(l  modificatioiu  made  to  the 
vehicle  and  its  missile.  They  have 
asked  us  to  i4>prove  the  money,  which 
is  Just  a  transfer  within  the  money  al- 
ready i^ropriated  for  the  Pershing 
missile.  Ipere  is  no  increase  in  money. 
We  are  acceding  to  safety  precautions 
recommended  by  the  Army.  I  know  of 
no  objectton  to  it,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Committee  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ux.  DltlKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frpm  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  suppoBt  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  DicKnisoH. 

Over  the  last  2  years  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Investigations  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  held  several 
hearings  to  examine  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  bur  nuclear  weapons.  During 
this  time  we  have  seen  many  positive 
Improvements  in  both  areas.  As  you 
are  awara.  in  January  this  year  an  ac- 
cident involving  the  rocket  motor  of 
one  of  oiv  Pershing  n  missiles  in  Ger- 
many took  the  lives  of  three  UJS.  serv- 
icemen and  injured  nine  others.  After 
an  extensive  investigation  the  Army 
has  determined  that  a  static  electricity 
discharge  caused  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  thie  rocket  motor.  Earlier  this 
month  I  Ihad  the  opportunity  to  visit 
this  Perching  site  to  examine  first 
hand,  safety  and  security  arrange- 
ments, amd  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
people  wfio  were  directly  involved  in 
the  fatal  accident. 

The  Aimy  has  moved  quicldy  and 
while  m()dlfications  are  being  intro- 
duced intp  the  Pershing  II  production 
line  to  pieveixt  a  recurrence  of  future 
accidental  our  troops  are  unable  to 
train  bediuse  of  safety  measures  im- 
posed after  the  accident.  The  soldiers 
that  I  talked  with  stressed  the  need  to 
train  with  the  missile  to  keep  their 
performance  at  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  ad- 
dresses both  safety  and  training  con- 
cerns. It  provides  fimding  for  inert 
rocket  motors  which  will  allow  our 
troops  to  train  in  a  realistic  environ- 
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ment  while  alleviating  the  concern  for 
an  accident  similar  to  the  one  which 
occurred  in  January.  It  also  provides 
some  limited  security  protection  for 
the  missiles.  This  amendment  also 
does  not  add  money  to  our  defense 
budget:  it  requires  the  Army  to  take 
the  funding  out  of  the  existing  Per- 
shing II  procurement  line. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  our  troops  be  allowed 
to  train  with  the  Pershing  II  in  a  com- 
pletely safe  and  sectu-e  envlrotmient. 
This  amendment  will  assist  in  accom- 
plishment of  that  objective.  For  these 
reasons.  I  commend  this  amendment 
to  my  fellow  colleagues  and  urge  your 
support^ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  B4r.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  Join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dickinson.  The  amend- 
ment enables  the  Army  to  purchase 
the  needed  safety  modifications  for 
the  Pershing  II  missile  within  the  au- 
thorization amounts  provided  for  the 
program  in  HJl.  1872  and  does  not  re- 
quire any  additional  funds. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  matter, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  would  like  to  report,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee members  and  staff  have  looked 
over  the  amendment,  and  we  would 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickinson]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXHDIfXIITS  OPyCRKD  BT  MR.  8TRATTOH 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  3  amendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Stratton: 
Page  6,  after  line  9,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

(g)  AH-64  Apachk  HKUCorTKRS.— The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  may  not  obligate  funds 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  a  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  198S  for 
procurement  of  AH-64  Apache  attack  hell- 
copters  until  the  Director  of  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  reports  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  contractor  for  such  helicop- 
ters has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Director— 

(1)  that  the  contractor  has  Implemented 
an  effective  and  reliable  system  of  internal 
accounting  controls;  and 

(2)  that  the  contractor  has  accumulated 
documentation  (including  Journals,  vouch- 
ers. Invoices,  and  expense  data)  to  support 


the  contractor's  final  submiaskm  for  settle- 
ment of  indirect  eapenaes  for  -»\*nAmr  years 
1979  through  1983  and  that  such  doctumi- 
tation  Is  available  to  the  Director. 

Page  15.  line  14.  strike  out 
"$1,38S.000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"91.M2.000.<NW". 

At  the  end  of  Utle  I  (page  22.  after  line  23) 
insert  the  following  new  sectkm: 

SBC  111.  At  AiaCRAPT  BBWmC  PaOGBAH. 

(a)  AuTHoaniD  Pro<«am.— The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Is  authorised  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  replace  the  wings  of  the  A6  aircraft. 
The  amount  obligated  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  198S  may  not  exceed 
$240,000,000. 

(b)  RcQtnaKD  WaaaAJiTT.— Punds  may  be 
obligated  for  the  program  authorized  by 
subsection  (a)  only  imder  a  firm  fixed-price 
contract  which  includes  a  warranty  guaran- 
teeing a  wing  fatigue  life  of  at  least  8,800 
hours. 

(c)  AoTHoaiZATioa  FOR  TRAinpia  or 
Poma.— There  are  hereby  authorlMd  to  be 
transferred  to,  and  merged  with,  amounts 
appropriated  for  procurement  for  aircraft 
for  the  Navy  for  fiscal  year  1985,  to  the 
extent  provided  In  appropriation  Acts, 
$240,000,000  for  the  program  authorized  by 
subsection  (a).  Such  amount  shall  be  de- 
rived from  amounts  appropriated  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft  for  the  Navy  for  fiscal 
years  before  fiscal  year  1986  as  foUowr 

(1)  $103,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiacal  years 
before  fiscal  year  1985  remaining  available 
for  obligation. 

(2)  $137,000,000  stiaU  be  derived  from 
amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1985 
remaining  available  for  obligation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  lie  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1110 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

These  are  three  technical  amend- 
ments which  have  been  considered 
carefully  by  the  committee,  not  only 
in  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  but 
also  in  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  One  of  them  deals 
with  the  specific  problem  that  the  A-6 
aircraft  is  currently  facing  with  the 
failure  of  the  wing.  This  amendment 
will  authorize  funds  for  a  program 
that  will  be  carried  out  to  rewlng  these 
aircraft.  Funds  appropriated  from 
other  accounts  have  been  i4>proved  by 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, and  this  amendment  will  au- 
thorize these  funds  and,  will  provide 
safe  usage  for  the  heart  of  the  Navy's 
first-line  attack  carrier  aircraft. 

The  second  amendment  of  a  techni- 
cal nature  has  to  do  with  the  AH-64 
Apache  helicopter,  which  would  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  the  Army  from 
obligating  funds  vproprlated  or  oth- 
erwise available  for  the  AH-64  Apache 
helicopter  until  such  time  as  the 
Hughes    Helicopter    Co..    which    has 


been  takm  over  by  McDonnell-Doug- 
las gets  the  aocoimting  system  under 
which  Hughes  Helicopter  has  been  op- 
erating into  proper  conformity  with 
accounting  rules. 

The  committee  staff  discovered  that 
the  Hughes  accounting  system  of  in- 
ternal controls  is  plagued  with  mining 
and  inctnnplete  Journal  vouchers  and 
ledgers.  Clearly  we  ought  not  pay 
money  to  that  company  until  they  get 
an  adequate  accounting  system. 

The  third  amendment  would  correct 
a  typographical  error  in  the  bill  as 
originally  approved  for  funds  author- 
ized for  the  defense  agencies  by  strik- 
ing out  $1,366  million  and  inserting  in 
place  thereof  $1,382  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments be  approved  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendments  and 
have  had  a  discussion  within  the  com- 
mittee with  many  Members,  and 
speaking  for  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
are  very  pleased  to  accept  the  amend- 
ments and  we  think  they  are  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  We  have  looked  over  the 
amendments  and  believe  that  they  are 
very  good  amendments  and  we  support 
them  on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Toiic  [Mr. 
Sthatton]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKlfDHKHT  OPPERBD  BT  MR.  BILLU  | 

lix.  Hn.TJS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hnxis:  Page 
2,  line  16.  strike  out  "$5,573,500,000"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$5,623,500,000". 

Page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "$939,500,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$989,500,000". 

Mr.  HILUS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  HTTiIiIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maiiu.) 

Mr.  FTTiTJS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
offer  an  amendment  restoring  $50  mil- 
lion to  a  program  that  comprises  the 
backbone  of  our  tactical  wheeled  vehi- 
cle fleet.  I  am  referring  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  M-939  5-ton  truck— that 
unobtrusive  but  reliable  worlLhorse  of 
the  UJ3.  Army. 

This  vehicle,  which  is  also  utilized 
by  the  Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force,  is 
vital  to  our  combat  and  combat  sup- 
port roles.  In  addition  to  hauling  gen- 
eral cargo,  ammunition,  supplies,  tacti- 
cal    bridging,     and     communications 
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equipment,  the  5-ton  truck  supports 
new  weapons  systems  such  as  the  Pa- 
triot. Pershing  II.  Sergeant  Yoiic  gun. 
Tacf ire.  and  Fireflnder. 

The  $90  million  reduction  in  this 
program  which  my  amendment  would 
restore  represmts  a  22-percent  cut 
from  the  original  $225  million  request 
for  fiscal  year  1986. 

It  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  shortsighted 
savings  because  it  means  wproximate- 
ly  500  trucks  would  not  be  built  at  the 
very  time  there  is  a  13,000-vehlcle 
shortf aU  in  the  field. 

In  addition,  the  average  age  of  our  5- 
ton  fleet  is  12  years  meaning  new  vehi- 
cles are  needed  now  as  replacements 
for  the  large  number  of  aging  trucks. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  becoming 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  our 
conventional  deterrent,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  drop  the  5-ton  truck  lower  on 
the  defense  priority  list. 

When  Brig.  Oen.  John  Oreenway 
testified  before  our  committee's  readi- 
ness panel,  he  emphasized  the  tremen- 
dous Impact  the  5-ton  truck  has  on 
troop  readiness. 

Without  an  adequate  fleet  of  these 
essential  vehicles,  our  ability  to  re- 
spond to  a  military  threat  would  be  se- 
verely hampered  by  a  lack  of  mobility. 

Even  if  this  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  5-ton  program  is  restored  to 
full  funding,  we  would  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  fimded  de- 
livery period,  only  77  percent  of  the 
number  of  trucks  necessary  to  meet 
the  Army's  ciurrent  total  requirement 
of  63,896  vehicles. 

My  second  concern  is  the  impact  a 
cutback  would  have  on  competition. 
We  all  are  striving  to  secure  more  de- 
fense for  the  dollar  but  I  fear  that  a 
cut  of  this  magnitude  in  this  first  year 
of  the  multiyear  rebuy  would  send  a 
signal  of  unreliability  to  potential  bid- 
ders, making  the  contract  much  less 
attractive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  5-ton  truck  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential  to  the  up- 
grading of  our  conventional  forces  par- 
ticularly in  Europe. 

In  trimming  the  fat  from  the  De- 
fense budget,  let  us  not  let  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  down  by  failing 
to  provide  them  with  the  equipment 
they  need  to  do  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  the  subcommittee  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Idr.  HTTJJS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  while  it 
makes  sense,  and  we  recognize  that 
there  is  a  problem,  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  gentleman  would  allow  the  com- 


mltt«e  to  deal  with  this  in  a  way  other 
than  the  amendment,  and  that  per- 
haps: we  could  work  it  out  between 
now  and  conference  in  some  other 
way,  rather  than  by  accepting  the  gen- 
tleo^n's  amendment.  As  I  said.  I  have 
no  d#ubt  it  has  merit,  but  we  think  it 
is  a  letter  way  to  work. 

Mri  HTTiTJS  I  certainly  ^predate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  other  body.  In 
their'  version  of  the  bill,  have  provided 
full  funding  for  the  measure  so  that 
this  matter  can  come  up  when  the  bill 
goes  |o  conf erwice. 

Mn  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  if  the  gentleman 
woul^  not  insist  upon  his  amendment. 
I  thifik  we  could  probably  work  out  a 
solution  that  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  ientleman.  and  would  probably  be 
best\ll  around,  if  the  gentleman  could 
see  fit  to  do  that. 

STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tntleman  yield? 
HTTiIJS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bfri  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mrt  Chairman,  I  want  to  vjologlze  to 
the  igentleman.  I  was  reading  the 
wrong  paper.  Actually,  the  committee 
is  co()stralned  to  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  The  op- 
posiaon  is  based  solely  on  meeting  the 
budgetary  objectives  established  by 
the  committee  when  we  marked  up 
HJl.a872. 

The  committee  fully  recognizes  the 
critioal  importance  of  a  5-ton  truck 
program  to  the  Army,  and  has  been  a 
strong  supporter,  but  the  committee 
had  to  make,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knoTits,  many  reductions  in  the  Army's 
procurement  accounts,  and  the  5-ton 
truck  was  among  the  items  that  was 
reduced. 
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As, has  already  been  mentioned  in 
the  colloquy,  the  Senate  defense  au- 
thor^tion  bill  does  provide  authoriza- 
tion for  the  full  amoimt  requested  for 
the  S-ton  trucks,  and  I  respectfully  re- 
quest that  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana {Withdraw  his  amendment  in  the 
hop4  that  we  can  resolve  this  issue  in 
the  oonf  erence. 

Mij.  HTTiTiIB.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
mante  statement,  and  with  his  assur- 
ance^ both  in  his  statement  and  in 
that'  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
that  this  matter  will  be  seriously  and 
carefully  considered  In  the  conference, 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  his  sugges- 
tion and  would  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  to  withdraw 
my  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

OTRKD  IT  m.  HILLIS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amen<anent,  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  technical  amendment. 

The  CleHc  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htu-tk  Page 
19,  line  Vk  strike  out  "M939A3  technical 
data  packwe"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"M9S9  vaU£ited  technical  daU  package". 

Page  20.  ^t  the  end  of  line  17.  add  the  fol- 
lowing newjaentence: 

A  contradt  under  this  paragraph  may  only 
be  entered!  into  in  accordance  with  MCtlon 
230a<h)  of  ^Ue  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

Mr.  HTTiTiTS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaitman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaa  from  Indiana? 

There  i^  no  objection. 

Mr.  HTT^T.TS.  I  will  be  very  brief.  Mr. 

I  have  Ian  amendment  at  the  desk 
that  would  make  technical  adjust- 
ments to  pection  107  of  H.R.  1872.  re- 
garding 5'|ton  trucks. 

This  technical  amendment  proposes 
two  changes.  First,  it  amends  section 
107  in  or^er  to  conform  with  existing 
statutes  in  title  X.  United  States  Code 
regardingjmultiyear  authority. 

This  pfovison  is  essential  because 
HJl.  187at  as  it  is  drafted  presently,  is 
in  violatibn  of  section  401(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Indeed,  the  committee  re- 
ceived a  waiver  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee oh  the  condition  that  this 
amendment  be  offered. 

Second,  it  amends  section  107  in 
order  to  conform  H.R.  1872  to  the  cur- 
rent tech^cal  data  package  owned  and 
validated,  by  the  n.S.  Government. 
Without  this  change,  the  provision  in 
this  biU  will  force  the  Oovemment  to 
initiate  a  {competition  based  on  a  tech- 
nical datf  package  that  is  owned  by  a 
contractor— not  the  Oovemment. 

Thus,  this  provision  is  also  essential 
because  the  intent  of  the  committee 
was  to  support  a  competition  based  on 
a  technical  data  package  currently 
owned  and  validated  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  adopting  this  techni- 
cal amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  s^eld.  the  committee 
has  exan^ed  the  amendment  and  we 
wish  to  accept  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  HtliER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Hn.i.TS,  to  restore  $50  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  the  M939  5-ton 
truck,  a  vehicle  that  does  a  yeoman's 
Job  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

My  colleague  has  spoken  very  well  to 
the  impaict  this  kind  of  cut  will  have 
on  the  readiness  of  our  troops  in  the 
field.  The  5-ton  truck  is  not  sleek,  it  is 
not  exotic.  It  Is  an  olive  behemoth 
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that  moves  troops,  gear,  weapons,  and 
maybe  Heaven  and  Earth  if  necessary, 
to  support  the  conventional  capabili- 
ties of  our  Armed  Forces.  And  we  need 
13,000  of  these  unpretentious,  reliable 
vehicles  right  now. 

Is  it  prudent  then  to  slash  22  per- 
cent—500  trucks— from  the  requested 
fimding  for  fiscal  year  1986?  I  don't 
think  so.  There  is  no  question  the 
American  people  want  us  to  trim  the 
fat  from  the  defense  budget,  but  Mr. 
Speaker,  we're  picking  at  the  bone  on 
this  one. 

This  is  especially  so  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  administration's  total 
request  of  $225  million  for  1986  al- 
ready represents  a  program  pared  to 
bare  minimum.  Funding  for  this  pro- 
gram in  1985  is  $347  million,  and  the 
request  for  1987  is  $436  million,  so  the 
1986  request  already  represents  a  dip 
in  funding. 

It  also  concerns  me  that  this  $50  mil- 
lion cut  for  the  first  year  of  a  mul- 
tiyear contract  sends  the  same  kind  of 
capricious  signals  to  potential  competi- 
tors that  our  Federal  Reserve  often 
sends  to  the  marketplace.  It  we  are 
truly  concerned  about  containing 
costs,  and  I  think  we  are,  then  we 
must  take  care  to  invite  competition, 
not  discourage  it.  Forcing  production 
levels  below  economic  quantities  is  not 
the  way  to  even  keep  current  competi- 
tors, much  less  lure  new  ones. 

In  addition  to  troop  readiness  and 
cost  containment,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  third  worry  and  that  is  American 
Jobs. 

This  $50  million  cut  from  this  truck 
program  represents  a  potential  Job 
loss  ranging  in  the  hundreds  for  major 
unemployment  areas  in  the  United 
States,  especially  the  Bfldwest.  The 
Job  loss  at  South  Bend,  IN.  where  the 
truck  Is  manufactured  would  be  100— 
50  direct  hourly  employees  and  50  sal- 
aried support  employees— due  to  this 
reduction.  Applying  the  common  5-to- 
1  multiplier  effect  to  determine 
"ripple"  Impact  on  suppliers,  we  are 
talking  about  500  Jobs  which  would  be 
affected  in  many  States  including 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Illinois.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  if  we  need  a  reminder 
of  what  an  unsure  world  this  is  the 
tragic  hostage  situation  still  unfolding 
in  Beirut  will  serve  that  purpose.  We 
would  all  hope  never  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  combat.  But  if  it  should 
happen,  we  must  not  find  ourselves 
with  an  aging,  imdersupplied  truck 
fleet— incapable  even  of  delivering  our 
conventional  forces  to  the  battlefield. 

The  cut  of  $50  million  from  the  5- 
ton  program  is  unwise  and  I  urge  its 
restoration.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 

HiLUS]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


omaiDBTifx.  LKvimor 
CAuroaau 
Mr.    LEnONE    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  iMwn  of  Cali- 
fornia: Insert  the  foUowlnc  new  section  at 
the  end  of  Utie  I  (page  22.  after  line  23): 

SBC  111.  BBQUKBMBnS  Wm  BC8PKT  TO  IHE 

BBADLET  nciniNC  VimCLC. 

(a)  Ik  OmBUL.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Shall  submit  a  rqwrt  to  the  Anned 
Services  Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  in  both  a  classi- 
fied and  an  undaasihed  version,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Such 
report  shall  describe  the  resulU  of  the  two 
phase  live  fire  survivability  testina  procram 
being  carried  out  with  respect  to  such  vehi- 
cle. 

(2)  In  Phase  1  of  the  testins  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1).  at  least  10  Uve 
fire  tests  using  anti-armor  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  be  conducted  against 
such  vehicle  in  its  present  configuration.  In 
Phase  2  of  such  program,  similar  tests  shall 
be  conducted  against  such  vehicle  with  en- 
hanced survivability  features. 

(b)  CoHTKHT  OF  RxpOBT.— The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowlns: 

(DA  complete  analysis  of  the  results  of 
the  testing  program  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a),  including  an  accounting  of  all  of 
the  test  shots  which  were  fired  at  such  vehi- 
cle, the  distances  from  which  they  were 
fired,  and  the  effect  of  such  shots. 

(2)  A  description  and  justification  for  the 
measures  of  merit  and  the  pass/fall  crite- 
rion used  in  the  testing  program. 

(3)  A  justification  for  exempting  from  the 
testing  program  any  overmatch  or  under- 
match  weapon  which  would  likely  be  en- 
coimtered  in  combat  conditions. 

(4)  Potential  problems  that  were  revealed 
by  the  tests  and  a  proposed  design  modifica- 
tion for  remedying  such  problems. 

<S)  The  estimated  unit  cost  of  each  pro- 
posed survivability  modification  and  the 
overall  program  cost  for  the  modifications. 

(6)  A  comparison  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost  of  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  In  both 
the  baseline  configuration  and  the  modified 
configurations. 

(c)  Date  or  SmmssioK  roa  ns  Rsroar.— 
The  reports  required  by  this  section  shall  be 
transmitted  as  follows: 

(1)  The  report  regarding  the  results  of 
Phase  1  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
December  1, 1986. 

(2)  The  report  regarding  the  results  of 
Phase  2  shall  be  transmitted  no  later  than 
June  1. 1086. 

Mr.  UIVINS  of  California  (during 
the  reftding).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  RnoBO. 

The  CHAIRIiCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  wai  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  gentleman  frmn  Oregon,  Mr. 
DxHirr  SiciTH.  The  two  of  us  are  offer- 
ing the  amendment,  which  I  will  ex- 
plidn  in  one  moment. 

Before  I  explain  the  amendment, 
first  I  would  like  to  thank  both  the 
leadership  and  the  staff  of  the  House 


Committee  on  Armed  Services  for 
their  invaluable  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  amendment.  I  greatly 
lUVreciate  the  time  which  the  commit- 
tee staff  has  spent  with  my  staff,  and 
their  extremely  helpful  advice  in 
drafting  and  revising  the  language  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
both  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
Army  is  currently  conducting  much 
needed  and  long-delayed  tests  of 
Soviet  wei^ions  against  unmodified  M- 
2  and  M-3  Bradley  fighting  vehicles. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  will  re- 
member, I  came  before  this  body  2 
years  ago  and  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  have  fenced  funds  for  the 
Bradley  until  these  tests  were  com- 
pleted. Although  that  amendment 
failed  on  the  House  floor  at  that  time, 
I  received  a  promise  from  the  Army  at 
that  time  that  tests  similar  to  those 
that  I  advocated  on  the  House  floor 
would  be  conducted  later  that  year,  in 
1983. 

Although  tests  were  conducted,  they 
were  flawed  and  the  results  were  in- 
conclusive. However,  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
Col.  Jim  Burton,  the  Army  is  now  con- 
ducting the  kind  of  realistic  tests 
many  of  us  sought  and  that  I  asked 
for  2  years  ago.  These  tests  consists  of 
firing  Soviet  RI>G-7  antitank  rounds 
against  a  fuUy  combat-loaded  Bradley 
infantry  fighting  vehicle.  In  other 
tests,  the  Army  will  fire  American 
TOW  missiles  and  other  Soviet  weap- 
ons at  Bradley  vehicles. 

Our  amendment  requires  that  the 
results  of  phase  I  of  these  tests  be  pro- 
vided to  Congress  by  Decemlier  1, 
1985.  My  staff  has  contacted  Colonel 
Burton,  who  is  supervising  these  tests, 
and  has  been  advised  that  he  expects 
no  difficulty  complying  with  this  De- 
cember 1  deadline. 

Phase  2  of  these  tests  would  be  simi- 
lar to  phase  1,  but  would  be  conducted 
against  a  Bradley  which  has  been 
equipped  with  survivability  enhance- 
ments. The  results  of  these  tests  must 
be  sent  to  Congress  by  Jime  1, 1986. 

Our  amendment  does  not  make  fur-, 
ther  funding  of  the  Bradley  contin- 
gent on  the  outcome  of  these  tests,  al- 
though it  is  our  expectation  that  the 
committee  will  see  that  the  integrity 
of  these  tests  is  preserved.  The  kind  of 
testing  which  the  Army  is  now  con- 
ducting on  the  Bradley,  while  long 
overdue.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  deserve 
high  praise. 

Our  amendment  would  simply 
ensure  that  the  restilts  of  these  tests 
are  provided  to  Congress  in  a  timely 
and  in  an  expeditious  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  C^hairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Lcvm]. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  California  for 
the  long  hours  and  fine  work  he  has 
put  in  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

A  reading  of  the  amendment  by  my 
colleagues  will  reveal  that  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  Mr.  iJtvm  is  offer- 
ing Is  slnv>le:  The  amendment  requires 
that  the  Army  c<Hnplete  the  Joint  llve- 
f  Ire  tests  currently  being  conducted  on 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  by  certain 
specified  dates  and  that  reports  on  the 
results  of  those  tests  be  forwarded  to 
Congress. 

I  know  of  no  single  conceivable  ob- 
jection that  any  of  my  colleagues  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle  could  have  to 
such  an  amendment.  In  fact.  I  think  it 
is  Important  to  point  out  that  Mr. 
Levxhs  and  I  liave  kept  our  offices  in 
constant  touch  with  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee  staff  on  the  nature  of 
this  amendment  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  leadership  of  that 
committee  has  no  objections  to  the 
amendment.  In  fact,  at  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  many  thanks 
to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Strattoh.  Mrs. 
Holt,  their  feUow  members  on  the 
Procurement  Subcommittee,  and  to 
the  subcommittee  staff  for  their  time 
and  effort  In  assisting  in  the  drafting 
of  this  very  Important  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment is  important  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. As  a  long-time  proponent  of  rig- 
orous, realistic  developmental  and 
operational  testing.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  (M- 
2)  was  a  real  problem  child. 

We  are  now  5  years  into  production 
of  the  Army  M-2  vehicle  and  we  are 
Just  now  beginning  to  perform  essen- 
tial survivability  tests  on  the  vehicle. 
That's  correct.  After  contracting  for 
almost  3,000  of  these  vehicles  for  more 
than  $1  million  per  copy,  the  Army  is 
just  now  getting  around  to  performing 
realistic  tests  of  Soviet  style  weapons 
agabist  a  combat  configured  M-2 — in- 
cluding fuel,  ammunition,  hydraulics, 
et  cetera— to  determine  its  survivabil- 
ity on  the  battle  field. 

The  Army,  no  doubt.  wiU  insist  that 
they  have  done  the  computer  model- 
ing and  preliminary  testing  to  indicate 
that  there  was  no  initial  need  to  per- 
form the  Joint  live-fire  test  program 
now  underway  with  haste. 

I  think  Mr.  Levine  will  agree  with 
me  that  simulations  and  models  be 
danmed— there  are  no  tests  like  real 
tests.  espedaUy  when  the  lives  of 
70.000  of  our  youing  soldiers  are  at 
stake.  It  is  my  very  strong  belief,  in 
fact,  that  when  the  Joint  live-fire  tests 
[JI^PTl  are  completed,  we  will  find 
that  the  Army's  own  survivability 
modellngfor  the  Bradley  fighting  ve- 
hicle [BFVl  is  significantly  flawed. 

At  this  point,  I  think  we  should  state 
some  facts  for  the  record.  This  amend- 
ment does  not  call  for  new  tests  to  be 
conducted.   It  simply  statutorily  re- 


qulret  that  the  Army  conduct  phase  I 
and  I  hase  II  of  the  JliPT  as  are  now 
planted  and  have  been  promised  by 
Secre  tary  Will  Taf  t  in  correspondence 
to  Ml .  Lcvnra  and  myself. 

Why  the  statutory  requirement  as 
oppoed  to  counting  on  the  Army  to 
condt  ct  these  tests  on  its  word  and  at 
its  le  sure?  I  would  like  to  include  in 
the  ^BCORD  at  this  point  an  internal 
memorandum  from  the  Department  of 
Defease  on  the  subject  of  how  the 
JLFT  program  came  to  being.  Even  a 
cursof-y  reading  of  these  memorandtun 
will  Explain  in  full  Just  how  difficult 
the  OSD  official.  Col.  Jim  Biirton, 
f  ouin4  it  to  bring  the  JLFT  prograpi  on 
the  Bradley  to  fruition. 

OmcB  or  TBI  UiiDsa 
SacRRAaT  OP  DiRiisi. 
Waihinoton,  DC.  September  19, 1984. 
Mni ORAirDim  for  Rscokb 

On  September  10.  I  was  informed  by  my 
supeii  Df,  Brig  Oen  Hall,  that  my  position  on 
the  G  SD  staff  had  been  eliminated  as  part 
of  th(  current  OSD  5  percent  reduction  in 
force  exerdae.  Gen  Hall  indicated  that  the 
decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  me  person- 
ally or  my  performance  over  the  past  two 
yean.,  He  also  informed  me  that  he  and  Mr. 
Charles  Watt,  Acting  Director  Defense  Test 
and  evaluation,  had  approached  Lt  Oen 
Leaf.  Air  Force  Assistant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
and  requested  that  I  be  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  Job  untU  next  spring  when  the 
normal  Air  Force  reassignment  cycle  begins. 
Oen  Seaf  agreed  and  asked  that  I  meet  with 
him,  •hlch  I  did  on  11  Sep  84. 

Oen  Leaf  was  very  cordial  and  went  out  of 
his  way  to  assure  me  that  the  decision  to 
eliminate  my  position  had  nothing  to  do 
with  me  personally:  it  was  merely  the  "luck 
of  the  draw"  in  a  5  percent  cut  exerdse. 
However,  during  the  conversation  he  did  in- 
dicate that  my  presence  on  the  OSD  staff 
was  a  "controversy  that  sometimes  causes 
some  problems."  He  would  not  elaborate  on 
that  point.  In  early  August  I  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  Air  Staff  that  Oen  Leaf  had 
instnlcted  my  Air  Staff  sponsors  to  pay 
cloaeil  attention  to  me  and  my  actions  and 
to  pull  in  my  reins  because  I  was  "running 
too  ireely."  Oen  Leaf  oonfinned  that  I 
would  be  allowed  to  remain  until  spring  and 
that  fee  had  instructed  the  Colonel's  Assign- 
ment Oroup  to  give  me  an  assignment  at 
that  time  out  of  the  Washington  area.  He 
explained  to  me  several  times  that  I  would 
then  have  the  option  of  moving  away  from 
Wasttngton  or  retiring  from  the  Air  Force, 
or  as  |he  put  it,  "I  could  move  out  or  punch 
out." 

Duflng  this  same  time  I  had  two  meetings 
with  Dr.  Wade,  Sep  10  and  13,  to  discuss  a 
proposed  letter  to  the  Army  directing  them 
to  conduct  rigorous  live  fire  vulnerability 
testa  on  M2  Bradley  vehicles  realistically 
loadol  with  fuel,  ammunition  and  hydraulic 
fluid]  The  tests  were  to  be  completed  within 
the  iKxt  year.  The  Army  had  been  vigorous- 
ly and  successfully  resisting  this  direction 
for  vie  past  six  months,  despite  several 
meetings  with  and  correspondence  between 
aeoidf  OSD  and  Army  leadership.  I  in- 
form^ Dr.  Wade  that  my  position  on  his 
stafflhad  been  eliminated  and  as  a  result  I 
woult  not  be  able  to  see  the  Bradley  testa 
throttgh  to  the  end.  I  expressed  concern 
that  the  Army  would  be  able  to  successfully 
delay  the  tests  imtU  after  I  was  gone,  and 
then  manage  to  have  them  cancelled  alto- 
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gether.  He  appeared  surprised  at  the  RIF 
action  and  We  discussed  the  possibility  that 
my  persistefice  on  the  Bradley  issue  was  re- 
lated. Over  the  past  several  months,  I  had 
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of  several  statements  made 

srsonnel  that  I  would  not  be 

longer,  even  though  I  had  two 

on  this  amrignment.  As  re-  ' 
6,  whUe  visiting  Wright  Pat- 
I  was  informed  by  Air  Force 
personnel  of  telephone  conversations  that 
day  with  M^.  John  Bloomqulst  of  Aberdeen 
in  which  he  openly  made  those  statonents. 
On  Sep  13,  I  informed  Dr.  Wade  of  the 
substance  of  my  meeting  with  Oen  Leaf.  Dr. 
Wade  made  no  promises,  but  indicated  that 
we  had  plenty  of  time  to  work  the  problem 
my  position  so  that  I  could 
talnlng  two  years  on  this  as- 
see  the  Bradley  issue  through. 
kUme  he  had  decided  not  to  sign 
the  Army  to  test  the 
discussed  it  with  Dr.  Scul- 
me.  Dr.  Wade  instructed  me  to 
of  the  imsigned  letter,  and 
to  Dr.  Sculley  and  sched- 
ler  meeting  with  Dr.  Sculley  et 
al  on  the  saine  subject. 

In  1M3,  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of  91- 
5,  and  the  Bouse  by  unanimous  voice  vote, 
legisUtion  which  established  the  Office  of 
the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Eval- 
uation as  an  Independent  testing  office  re- 
porting directly  to  Secretary  Wetoberger. 
The  legislation  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Departinent  of  Defense  in  general  and 
Dr.  DeLaufr  in  particular.  Congress  man- 
dated that  A  Director  be  appointed  and  the 
office  estaoUshed  by  1  Nov  89.  By  the  spring 
of  1984,  n^  candidate  Director  had  been 
nominated  ito  the  Senate  for  confirmation. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  reacting  to 
pressures  from  Congress  to  get  on  with  the 
nomination  process,  claimed  that  they  were 
having  trouble  finding  a  suitable  candidate 
who  was  wling  to  take  the  job.  Secretary 
Welnbergef  asked  the  sponsors  of  the  legis- 
lation to  nominate  their  own  candidate.  In 
response  tb  this  request.  Senator  Kaaae- 
baum.  Chairman  of  the  Reform  Caucus, 
whom  I  had  never  met  before,  nominated 
me  to  Secretary  Wemberger.  I  had  agreed  to 
allow  my  name  to  be  submitted  on  the  con- 
dition that  there  would  be  no  retribution 
against  me  personally  if  I  were  not  selected, 
and  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
remaining  jtwo  yean  on  my  current  assign- 
itor  Kassebaum  discussed  that 
with  Secretary  Weinberger  by 
late  AprIL  As  a  result,  I  tnter- 
Dr.  Delauer  on  BCay  2,  and  Sec- 
iberger  and  Mr.  Taft  on  May  4. 
Temberger  subsequently  selected 
Ivldual  and  submitted  his  name 
|te  House,  where  I  understsnd  a 
problem  developed  and  the  selection  and 
nomination  process  hss  now  started  all  over 
ag^n.        I 

In  an  attiempt  to  determme  who  made  the 
decision  tq  eliminate  my  position,  and  on 
that  decision  was  made,  I  met 
rles  Watt  on  17  Sep  84.  In  re- 
direct questions,  he  stated  that 
the  decision  had  been  his  and  that  there 
was  no  outside  pressure  from  the  Air  Force 
r.  He  had  been  working  the  prob- 
ircent  cut  since  July  and  Dr.  De- 
Id  give  him  no  relief.  After  con- 
ith  Dr.  DeLauer,  he  decided  to 
position,  ask  the  Air  Force  to 
permit  me  Ito  remain  for  awhile  with  no  slot 
and  then  be  would  attempt  to  reinstate  the 
slot  next  fiscal  year.  Meanwhile  I  would 
probably  be  reassigned. 
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At  the  time  the  cut  list  was  made  up  by 
B4r.  Watt,  there  were  two  other  slots  In  my 
division  available;  a  Navy  slot  which  had  re- 
matoed  vacant  over  the  summer  and  was  not 
filled  until  last  August  and  a  vacant  secre- 
tary position— either  of  which  would  have 
sufficed. 

I  reminded  Mr.  Watt  that  his  decision  left 
the  tactical  testing  office  of  Dr.  DeLauer 
with  three  Army  representatives,  one  Navy, 
one  Marine,  no  Air  Force,  one  secretary  and 
one  vacant  secretary  position— an  imbalance 
which  is  difficult  to  understand.  Mr.  Watt 
could  offer  no  compelling  reason  for  his  de- 
cision. 

Jamks  O.  Bukton, 
Colonel  VSAP,  MUitary  Staff  AstUtant 
for  Tactical  Air  and  Land   Warfare 
Syatem*. 

Oppice  op  thb  Uwdh 
Sbcirabt  op  Dkpkh  sx. 
Wathirmton,  DC,  Augutt  24,  1984. 
MZMOHAITDUli     POK     JOUtT     LOCISTICS     COM- 
MAHDERS— SiTBJECr  JODIT  LiVK  FiRX  TEST 

Pkograii 

Last  fall  OSD  proposed,  and  the  Services 
unanimously  agreed  to  the  Joint  Live  Fire 
Test  Program.  The  stated  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  test  the  lethality  of  V£. 
weapons  against  combat  configured  Soviet 
vehicles  and  to  determine  (and  correct 
where  possible)  the  vulnerabilities  of 
combat  conflgiu^  VS.  vehicles  to  Soviet 
weapons.  The  program  was  concerned  with 
two  areas,  aircraft  and  armor  systems.  The 
need  for  this  program  was  recognized  by  all, 
since  no  current  front  line  U.S.  system 
(armor  or  aircraft  except  A-10)  has  ever 
been  tested  (through  a  formal  test  program) 
in  a  combat  configuration  for  vulnerabilities 
to  live  Soviet  weapons.  For  the  past  twenty 
yean,  lethality/vulnerability  assessments 
have  been  almost  entirely  based  upon  com- 
puter analysis  with  little  or  no  full  scale 
combat  configured  vehicle  test  results  to 
support  the  assessments. 

Rather  than  form  a  Joint  Test  Force, 
OSD  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  Services, 
to  work  with  the  Joint  Technical  Coordinat- 
ing Oroup  (JTCO),  on  existhiK  element  of 
the  Joint  Logistics  Commanden,  for  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  program.  In 
November  1983.  the  JTCO  was  asked  to  pre- 
pare program  plans  for  the  aircraft  and 
armor  phases.  The  aircraft  plan  was  submit- 
ted in  March  1984,  approved  and  funded.  It 
was  responsive  to  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  aircraft  plan  calls  for  exteiudve  imual 
testing  of  replicas  and  major  components 
(l.e.,  wings,  fuselages,  etc.),  building  up  to 
full  scale  article  tests.  The  replicas  and 
major  components  always  contain  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  foimd  In  combat  configured 
vehicles;  fuel,  ammunition  and  hydraulic 
fluids— the  primary  contributon  to  fire  and 
explosion.  Sufficient  full  scale  article  tests 
are  plazmed  to  validate  component  and  rep- 
lica results.  This  approach  will  generate  a 
large  data  base  with  regards  to  the  most 
prominent,  but  least  undentood  effects,  fire 
and  explosion.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
data  will  be  gathered  on  front  line  VJB.  air- 
craft. 

The  armor  community  of  the  JTCO,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  unwilling  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
the  Joint  Live  Fire  Test  Program.  They 
have  recently  submitted  a  proposal  which 
calls  for  spending  tl6.7M  conducting  literal- 
ly thousands  of  preliminary  tests  on  Inert, 
(no  fuel,  no  ammo,  no  hydraulic  fluid)  tar- 
gets  to   "characterize"   warheads,   armors. 


collect  behind  armor  debris,  etc.,  for  fielded 
weapons  and  vehicles  In  order  to  pnfonn 
final  vulnerability  assessments  by  computer 
modeling.  Relatively  few  full-up  combat 
configiued  tests  are  planned,  and  none  on 
VB.  equipment  until  the  end  of  1986.  This 
approach  is  not  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  the  JLF,  which  Is  to  determine  the  letha- 
lities/vulnerabilities of  combat  configured 
equipment  by  actual  test,  not  by  modeling. 

The  cost  of  the  armor  program  as  pro- 
posed appean  to  be  greatly  underestimated. 
This,  coupled  with  umiecenary  preliminary 
Inert  tests,  some  questionable  weapon/ 
target  matchups  (e.g.,  Maverick  and  Skipper 
missiles  against  lightly  armored  personnel 
carrien)  which  generate  more  uimeceasary 
tests,  results  In  a  program  that  may  not  be 
affordable. 

For  Inventory  vehicles  such  as  the  M-3/3 
Bradley,  Ml,  M-60,  M-113  and  soon  the 
MlEl,  sufficient  preliminary  testing  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  (see  for  example 
attached  Bradley  list).  While  it  is  always 
possible  to  construct  additional  Interesting 
and  useful  preliminary  tests,  we  believe  that 
the  uiuunblguous  vulnerability  and  lethality 
assessments  that  will  result  from  full-up 
testing  is  urgently  needed.  We  further  be- 
lieve that  priority  should  be  placed  on  the 
testing  of  combat  configured  U.S.  vehicles 
in  order  that  worthwhile  vulnerability  Im- 
provements tht  may  be  identified  during 
those  tests  can  be  accommodated  efficiently 
and  expeditiously.  Sufficient  FT  84/85 
f  imds  are  available  to  support  such  a  course 
of  action. 

Jamxs  p.  Wadk,  Jr.. 
Principal  Depntv  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering. 

Attachment. 

Opticx  OP  THE  Umn 

SXCUTART  OP  DxpnsK, 

Washington,  DC,  June  14,  1984. 
Memoxahdum  por  Dr.  Waok— Subject.  Jodit 
Lrvx  PiRx  Test  Prooxam 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  sponsored  a 
test  program  managed  by  Ballistic  Research 
Laboratory  (BRL)  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  are  any  significant  differences  in 
the  behind  armor  effects  between  alummum 
and  steel  armors,  differences  which  might 
result  In  more  casualties  to  CS.  infantry- 
men when  their  alunaJnum  armored  vehicle 
were  attacked  by  shaped  charge  weapons. 
An  article  published  in  California  Magaxine 
and  repeated  in  the  Reader's  Digest  during 
1983  quoted  British  tests  that  alundnum 
armore  (as  used  in  the  Army's  M-3/3  Brad- 
ley and  M-113  APC)  react  more  violently 
than  comparable  steel  when  hit  by  shaped 
charges  and  thereby  wound  or  kill  more  of 
the  soldlen  rUUng  \n  the  vehicle. 

To  determine  the  validity  of  those  claims, 
a  three  phase  test  program  was  reviewed, 
amended  and  approved  by  DDTAE.  Phase  I 
involved  testing  various  sixed  shaped 
charges  against  a  large  enclosed  box  which 
represented  the  crew  compartment  of  a  per- 
sonnel carrier.  The  sides  of  the  box  were 
constructed  so  that  M-2  aluminum  armor, 
M-113  aluminum  armor  and  their  two  steel 
equivalents  wis  set  up  inside  the  box  to 
measure  peak  overpressure,  luminosity,  air 
temperature,  heat  flux,  toxic  gaases  (NO.) 
and  high  speed  photography.  Additionally, 
the  difference  In  beUnd  armor  spall  pat- 
terns was  to  be  measured  separately  under 
BRL  direction  at  Soooorro,  NM. 

Phase  n  involved  testing  an  aetiutl  Brad- 
ley vehicle  with  the  same  shaped  charge 
warheads  and  the  same  Instrumentation, 
plus  the  addition  of  »n«w«i»  m  some  of  the 


crew  positions  and  dummies  In  the  other  po- 
sitions. The  vehicle  was  to  be  configured  as 
in  combat  m  terms  of  stowage.  Phase  m  in- 
volved a  stmllar  test  of  the  M-113  vehicle. 
Phase  I  began  in  December  1983  and  ended 
in  April  1984.  Phase  U  ran  from  May  thru 
June  and  Phase  in  will  be  from  June  thru 
July  1984. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  6-8  months, 
BRL  has  made  decisions  and  taken  actions 
in  the  conduct  of  this  program  which,  when 
viewed  as  a  whole,  have  resulted  in  less  real- 
ism than  we  requested  as  a  condition  of 
funding  the  test,  less  realism  than  was 
easily  achievable  under  the  circumstance, 
and  less  realism  than  is  needed  If  any  mean- 
ingful conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  with  re- 
spect to  alundnum  vaporifics.  infantry  casu- 
alties, and  the  overall  combat  vulnerabilities 
of  the  M-2/3  snd  M-113  vehicles.  In  many 
cases  BRL's  decisions  and  actions  selectively 
reduced  the  severity  of  the  behind  armor  ef- 
fects noticed.  As  a  result,  BRL  analyses  and 
inferences  on  the  mining  of  the  test  re- 
sults (meaning  in  terms  of  combat  vulnera- 
bilities) will  necessarily  be  suspect  because 
of  the  actions  taken  and  inconclusive  since 
the  final  "proof  of  the  pudding"  tests— that 
is,  tests  of  fully  combat  configured  vehi- 
cles—were deliberately  avoided.  This  is  truly 
unfortuante  for  at  stake  are  the  lives  of 
some  50-70.000  X3&.  infantrymen  who  may 
have  to  ride  into  combat  in  M-2/3  vehicles 
snd  two  to  three  times  as  many  In  M-113's. 
Without  completing  the  tests  for  the  real 
vunerabillty  of  combat  loaded  vehicles,  in- 
sights on  how  to  improve  the  survivability 
of  these  vehicles  will  be  denied. 

All  of  this  brings  me  to  the  primary  sub- 
ject at  band,  the  Joint  live  Fire  Test  Pro- 
gram that  DDT&E  initiated.  The  issue  Is 
whether  or  not  the  D^wrtmoit  of  Defense 
and  the  Services  (in  particular  the  Army) 
art  serious  at>out  realistic  lethality/vulner- 
ability testing  of  first  line  ground  combat 
eguipment  I  raise  this  question  because  the 
management  team  selected  by  the  Joint  Lo- 
gistics Commanden  to  test  first  line  grotmd 
equipment,  and  approved  by  the  Services  In 
lieu  of  a  formal  Joint  Test  Frace.  is  the 
same  BRL  management  team  that  has  con- 
ducted the  aluminum  vaporifics  tests  de- 
scribed above.  I  am  concerned  about  BRL's 
(and  the  rest  of  the  armor  vuli>erabillty 
community)  wilUngneas  to  seriously  test 
first  line  VJB.  ground  systems  under  the 
Joint  Live  Fire  Test  I  believe  we  should 
make  the  M-2/3  a  test  case  for  seriousness 
since  more  lives  are  at  stake  in  APCs  than 
any  other  piece  of  ground  equipment.  If  we 
are  serious,  we  need  to  move  directly  into 
that  test  this  summer  (not  mid-1986  as  BRL 
proposes).  Further,  the  test  needs  to  include 
survivability  enhancements  for  the  M-2.  I 
have  enough  funds  available  in  Fr84 
(tSSOK)  and  FY  85  ($500K)  to  do  this  ss 
well  as  begin  some  lethality  tests  against  T- 
72  surrogates.  If  you  feel  the  issues  are  im- 
portant enough,  I  request  your  support  in 
the  form  of: 

a.  directing  that  M-2  tests  be  done  this 
summer 

b.  freeing  up  the  M-2  vehicle  now  at  BRL 
and  the  Ballistic  Hull  and  Turret  vehicle 
ciirrently  at  the  contractor's  plant 

c.  suivwrting  my  effort  to  install  a  new 
management  team,  one  that  will  conduct 
tests  to  save  infantrymen's  lives,  not  tests 
that  defend  the  current  configuration  of 
front  line  equipment. 

If  we  are  not  serious  about  testing  our 
current  major  ground  systems  (as  well  as 
testing  feasible  survivability  enhance- 
ments), then  we  should  so  inform  Israel  and 
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to  look  for  other  things  to  do.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  dlscuas  this  with  you  at  your  con- 
venience 

Jamb  O.  BrntTOR. 
Colonel,   USAT.  MUitary  Staff  AuUtant 
for  Tactical  Air  and  Land   Warfan 
Syttenu. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  at  this  point,  I  also 
include  for  the  Rbcord.  a  list  of  the 
preliminary  tests  already  performed  to 
date  on  components  of  the  BFV  since 
1982.  I  include  this  list  to  point  out 
that  we  have  been  tinkering  around 
for  far  too  long  with  developmental 
component  testing  on  the  system, 
while  all  the  while  the  actual  produc- 
tion model  was  being  sent  to  the  field 
for  our  soldiers  to  rely  on. 

M-a  PULDOMAXT  TiSTS  AUZAST 
COMPLSriD 

1.  Vehicle  balllsUcally  tested  to  spec  re- 
quirements (empty  vehicle,  water  filled  fuel 
tanks). 

Small  arms:  14.Smm.  50  cal..  7.6amm. 

Land  mines:  155  air  burst  artlllary  frags 
(simulating  Soviet  152) 

Test  report  No.  APO-MT-^i«36,  March 
1982 

2.  BRL  spent— $1M  over  last  6-8  months 
characteriains  the  2  aluminum  armors  (solid 
and  with  steel  laminate)  used  on  the  Brad- 
ley. 

In  terms  of:  spall  patterns  (mass  A  veloci- 
ty of  fragments)  pressure,  temp,  light,  toxic 
gases. 

Tested  with:  3.2'  dla  lab  shaped  charge. 
RPO-7M  (73  mm  dla),  RP0-70  (88mm), 
SAOOAR  (4.5  Inch  dla).  TOW  (5  inch  dla), 
105mm  456  HEAT  round.  Over  100  shots  at 
aluminum  armor  (Inert  M-2,  M113  vehicles, 
and  Box  with  armor  plate). 

3.  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  Tests  of 
14.5nmi  and  3.3'  shaped  charge  fired 
through  M-2  laminated  armor  panels  into 
25mm  HEI  ammo  containers  loaded  with 
ammo.  FOrty-two  tests  conducted. 

Test  report  No.  AFO-MT-5665,  April  1982 

4.  3.2'  shaped  charge  fired  into  M-2  fuel 
tank  with  fuel  present— fire  extinguisher 
worked  (actual  vehicle). 

Test  Report  No.  AFO-MT-5636,  March 
1982 

5.  14.5mm  fired  into  M-2  TOW  missUe 
launcher  loaded  with  a  TOW. 

Test  report  No.  AFO-MT-5636,  March 
1982 

6.  3.2'  dia  and  5*  dla  shaped  charges 
against  M-113'8  with  and  without  spall  sup- 
pression liners— M-118  armor  same  alloy  as 
portions  of  M-2.  Test  conducted  from  April 
78  to  May  of  81. 

Test  Report  dated  14  March  1984. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer,  the 
Army  drew  up  a  test  plan  implying 
that  they  would  finally  be  conducting 
realistic  live-fire  tests  against  combat 
configuA«d  Bradleys.  Tet  when  the 
tests  were  stopped,  it  was  discovered 
that  not  only  did  the  Army  not  per- 
form the  realistic  tests  expected,  but 
those  in  charge  of  the  testing  at  the 
time  took  direct  actions  to  skew  the  re- 
sults of  the  tests  so  as  to  lessen  the  re- 
ported impact  of  Soviet  style  weapons 
employed  against  M-2  replicas  far 
from  configured  as  they  would  be  in 
combat. 
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Mr.   Cfiairman, 


Mr.  diairman.  after  reading  Just 
how  pret>oeterous  these  actions  taken 
by  the  Army  testers  were,  and  after 
viewing  the  sheer  misery  an  honest  of- 
ficer lika  Colonel  Burton  has  had  to  go 
through!  just  to  get  these  needed  tests 
underwaiy,  is  it  no  wonder  that  we  feel 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
step  iiLfpr  our  young  fighting  men  and 
make^vffe  the  needed  testing  is  done 
right  lad  without  further  delay?  I 
think  ndt. 

The  tests  called  for  in  this  amend- 
ment are  long  overdue.  The  reports 
called  for  in  this  amendment  are  long 
overduej  Common  sense,  realistic  test- 
ing on  Army  combat  vehicles  like  the 
Bradley  are  long  overdue.  And  it's  my 
belief,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  ought  to 
get  on  with  the  Job  by  passing  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ABPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  qhairman,  the  committee  and 
the  staf|[  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 


Services 


ment,  a:  id  we  think  it  is  a  very  worth- 


has   examined   this   amend- 
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while  amendment.  We  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Levihi]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKITDMZirT  OFTZRED  BT  MR.  DEinrr  SMTTH 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Denmt  Smith: 
Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  title  I 
(page  22,  after  line  23): 

SEC  III.  CONDITION  ON  PROCintEMENT  OF  CEB- 
TAIN  COMBAT  VEHICLB& 

(a)  In  Gekkral— Chapter  141  of  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

''8Z40S.   Condition   on   procaremcnt   of  certain 

wheeled  or  tracked  armored  vehicle* 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  no  contract  Is  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  procure- 
ment of— 

"(1)  any  newly  developed  combat  wheeled 
or  tracked  armored  vehicle;  or 

"(2)  any  combat  wheeled  or  tracked  ar- 
mored vehicle  with  significant  newly  devel- 
oped survivability  modifications, 
unless  the  testing  carried  out  in  the  devel- 
opment of  such  vehicles  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b). 

"(bKl)  The  testing  of  any  combat  wheeled 
or  tracked  armored  vehicle  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  a  series  of  test 
■hots  to  be  made  by  each  type  of  weapon  (or 
appropriate  substitute,  if  required)  that  is 
likely  to  be  a  combat  threat  to  the  vehicle. 
Such  tests  shall  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
modeled  after  the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle 
Joint  Live-Fire  Test  Program  and  shall  at 
least  include  test  shots  fired  under  the  same 
conditions  at  both  the  test  vehicle  and  the 
vehicle  it  is  to  replace,  if  any,  with  each  ve- 
hicle being  equipped  with  all  of  the  ele- 
ments that  the  vehicle  would  be  equipped 
with  in  combat. 

"(2)  In  making  a  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  concerning  the  weapons  that 
are  likely  to  be  a  combat  threat  to  the  vehi- 
cle, the  Secretary  may  exclude  such  weap- 
ons that  are  obviously  overmatched  or  un- 
dermatched  threats  to  the  vehicle. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  make 
a  classified  report  and  an  unclassified  report 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  testing  of  each  vehicle  for 
which  testing  is  required  under  this  section. 
The  reports  shall  be  transmitted  along  with 
the  first  request  for  authorizations  for  pro- 
curement of  the  vehicle  or  for  modifications 
to  an  existing  vehicle  and  shall  include  at 
least— 

"(1)  a  complete  description  of  the  firing 
parameters  used  and  an  analysis  of  the 
effect  on  the  vehicle  of  each  test  shot  made: 

"(2)  a  description  and  Justification  of  the 
merit  and  pass/fail  criterion  used  in  carry- 
ing out  the  test; 

"(3)  the  criterion  used  for  excluding  cer- 
tain weapons  as  obvious  overmatch  or  un- 
dermatch  weapons  under  subsection  (b)(2); 

"(4)  potential  shortcomings  of  the  vehicle 
that  were  revealed  by  the  testing  and  the 
proposed  plan  incorporating  changes  consid- 
ered cost  effective  that  are  necessary  to 
overcome  such  shortcomings; 

"(5)  a  comparison  of  the  estimated  unit 
cost  of  each  newly  developed  vehicle  or  of 


the  unit  cost  of  the  newly  developed  surviv- 
ability modifications  being  made  and  the 
imit  cost  of  the  vehicle  that  Is  to  be  re- 
placed, if  any.  by  the  test  vehicle. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Oefeiue  shall  In- 
clude in  the  Test  and  Evaluation  Master 
Plan  established  for  any  combat  wheeled  or 
tracked  armored  vehicle  to  which  this  sec- 
tion appllM  an  estimated  cost  and  achedule 
of  the  testing  to  be  carried  out  with  respect 
to  such  vehicle." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof: 
''24M.    CoaditiM    on    pracnicMcat    of   certain 

wheeled  or  traekM  arworad  *«hieica.''. 

Mr.  DENNT  SMITH  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1130 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  this  amendment  today  in  the 
hope  that  its  passage  will  do  much  in 
the  future  toward  saving  the  lives  of 
our  combat  soldiers  and  saving  the 
American  taxpayers  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  This  amendment, 
thotigh  simple  in  nature,  could  bring 
about  very  positive,  revolutionary 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  we 
procure  some  of  our  most  important 
Army  weapons  and  I  am  honored  to 
have  worked  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  in  helping  to  bring  it 
about. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Bfr.  liEvnn  of  California  for  his  work 
in  this  area.  Without  the  groundwork 
he  has  laid  in  the  area  of  testing  the 
Army's  Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  I'm 
certain  this  amendment  would  have 
never  come  to  the  floor  today.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  many  thanks  to 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  Stbattox  and  Mrs. 
Holt,  the  ranking  members  on  the 
Procurement  Subcommittee,  their  col- 
leagues, and  the  committee  staff  for 
their  assistance  and  constructive  work 
in  bringing  this  amendment  to  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  language  of  this 
amendment  is  simple,  but  the  far- 
reaching  beneficial  effects  its  passage 
could  have  on  the  Army  procurement 
process  is  enormous.  The  amendment 
would  simply  require  that  in  the 
future  there  could  be  no  procurement 
of  any  new  or  significantly  modified 
armored  combat  vehicles  prior  to  the 
conducting  and  completion  of  combat 
relevant  testing  to  determine  the  sur- 
vivability of  such  vehicles. 

The  low-cost,  combat-relevant  test- 
ing called  for  in  this  amendment 
would  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  current  Joint  Live-Fire 
Testing  Program  now  underway  on 
the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  (M-2)  in 
which  Soviet  style  antlarmor  weapons 
are  fired  against  the  Bradley  as  config- 


ured as  they  will  be  in  combat  with 
fuel,  ammunition,  hydraulics,  and  so 
forth. 

In  order  to  point  our  the  necessity 
for  such  a  mandate,  let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain the  present  methodology  by 
which  we  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  our 
combat  vehicles. 

All  present  armored  vehicles  are 
based  on  a  computer  analysis.  This  re- 
qures  an  extremely  complex  input  of 
weapons  characteristics  as  to  size, 
type,  impact  velocities,  obliquity 
angles,  warhead  charge,  pyrophorics, 
and  so  forth.  The  second  relevant 
input  affecting  the  model  character- 
izes the  armor  of  the  vehicle  as  to 
thickness,  layers,  angles,  hardness, 
structural  members,  placement  of  per- 
sonnel, fuel,  engine  and  drive  conuio- 
nents,  ammunition,  missiles,  etc. 

Based  on  the  above,  a  shot  line  an- 
aylsls  which  characterizes  the  war- 
head effects  down  a  predicted  path  to 
include  the  spray  pattern  of  fragments 
and  armored  spall  is  then  made.  This 
results  in  a  detaUed  prediction  of  the 
exact  damage  inflicted  on  the  person- 
nel and  vehicle. 

The  final  step  in  the  present  procen 
is  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  predic- 
tions produced  by  the  model  by  con- 
ducting full-up  testing  using  real 
weapons  against  a  combat-configured 
vehicle.  The  computer  is  then  repro- 
grammed  as  necessary  to  achieve  accu- 
racy in  its  projections. 

Past  performance:  The  computer 
analysis  relys  on  data  input  from  a 
huge  battery  of  specialized  segmented 
tests  where  each  damage  phenomenon 
is  isolated.  These  inputs  take  years  or 
decades  to  accomplish. 

So  far  as  can  be  determined,  there 
has  never  been  a  full-up  firing  against 
a  combat-configured  vehicle  to  verify 
the  computer  accuracy. 

For  example,  over  30  years  ago.  the 
Army  chose  alimiinum  armor  for 
many  of  its  vehicles.  To  date  the  char- 
acterization of  aluminum  spall  has  not 
been  finished.  Yet  this  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  basic  inputs  required  in 
the  computer  analjrsis. 

The  present  computer  analysis  for 
the  large  number  of  wemx>ns  and  vehi- 
cles has  only  been  checked  vicariously 
by  a  few  post  combat  analyses  and  by 
some  independent  partial  tests  con- 
ducted for  other  reasons.  These  cross 
checks  have  shown  that  the  computer 
projections  for  armored  vehicle  surviv- 
ability have  no  predictive  value  and 
should  not  be  used. 

To  summarize,  the  present  method 
is  enormously  costly  and  time  consum- 
ing. It  is  not  accurate,  but  most  telling, 
this  system  for  vulnerability  determi- 
nation is  totally  useless  because  it  is 
never  timely.  It  is  often  not  completed 
until  long  after  the  production  of  all 
the  armored  vehicles  is  finished. 

Case  in  point:  We  have  produced 
over  80,000  M-113  vehicles  and  3.000 
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Brmdley  fighting  vehicles  (M-2)  and  to 
this  date  there  has  never  been  a  single 
realistic  test  firing  of  a  Soviet  style 
antlarmor  weapon  against  a  combat- 
loaded  vehicle. 

The  test  process  required  by  this 
amendment:  All  new  armored  wheeled 
and  tracked  vehicles  will  imdergo  sur- 
vivability testing  modeled  after  the 
present  Bradley  fighting  vehicle  joint 
live-fire  tests. 

Operational  enemy  weapons  that  are 
most  likely  to  be  encountered  on  a  bat- 
tlefield will  be  fired  under  normal 
combat  conditions  of  range,  velocity, 
obliquity  angle,  and  so  forth  at  the 
new  or  modified  armored  vehicle  con- 
figured as  in  combat  with  fuel,  am- 
munity,  and  so  forth. 

Simultaneously,  and  under  identical 
test  conditions,  the  same  weapons  will 
be  fired  at  the  present  armored  vehi- 
cle that  is  to  be  replaced,  to  provide 
baseline  data  for  a  comparision. 

Present  exiierience  indicates  that  a 
test-vehicle  can  be  used  10  to  15  times 
by  Installing  a  massive  fire  extinguish- 
ing system  that  is  manually  activated 
after  the  shot,  if  necessary.  This  can 
prevent  the  vehicle  from  going  into  a 
self-destruct  meltdown.  Often  it  is  not 
necessary  to  construct  a  complete  ve- 
hicle. A  rather  inexpensive  ballistic 
hull  with  the  installation  of  salvaged 
components  of  a  similar  size  and  tsrpe 
can  be  used.  Accurate  placement  of 
fuel,  munitions,  and  dummies  repre- 
sentative of  personnel  is  easy  to  ac- 
complish. 
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op  a  cobstituency  of  their  own.  with 
overwhelming  inertia. 

Our  fighting  men  will  receive  a 
much  hdgher  quality  of  protection  in 
its  armqred  vehicles,  on  a  timely  basis. 
The  t^payer  will  receive  a  good 
return  on  his  test  dollars  and  a  great 
reduction  in  costly  modifications.  Fa- 
tally flgwed  concepts  wlU  be  fixed  or 
will  not  be  funded. 

This  lunendment  merely  takes  the 
present  [required  combat  relevant  test- 
ing used  for  verification  of  the  com- 
puter and  puts  it  first  instead  of  last, 
where  |t  ought  to  be.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues for  their  support  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENNY  SBflTH.  I  am  happy  to 
srield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mi.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ofegon  [Mr.  Dnnnr  Smith]  for 
his  interest,  which  is  very  substantial, 
in  the  defense  of  this  country  and  in 
the  bill  before  us  today.  He  spent  a  lot 
of  time  on  this  and  did  a  lot  of  study. 
He  has  talked  to  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  a  number  of 
occasions  on  matters  that  are  of  inter- 
est to  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gentleman 
has  sul^ltted  a  series  of  questions  to 
the  Det>artment  of  E>efense  which,  I 
think,  are  fair,  reasonable  questions, 
asking  for  answers  to  some  pretty 
tough  problems.  I  understand  the  De- 
partmetit   of   Defense,   even   though 
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When  teni  of  thousands  of  men's 
lives  are  on  he  line  and  when  billions 
of  dollars  o^  defense  funds  are  spent 
on  extremely  complex  weapons,  it  is 
vital  that  we^do  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  suggested  and  conduct  re- 
alistic tests  so  that  we  know  how  these 
weapons  will  perform  in  combat,  so 
that  we  can  determine  weaknesses  in 
our  new  wea^ns  so  they  can  be  fixed, 
and  so  that  we  can  make  more  in- 
formed decisions  about  whether  or  not 
to  fund  procurement  of  the  weapon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman f romi  Oregon  for  offering  this 
important  aibendment.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  with  him  in  offering  it.  and  I  urge 
its  adoption.} 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  mjrself  with  the  remarks  of 
all  three  gentleman  who  have  spoken 
in  support  of  this  amendment,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  we  i  urge  an  aye  vote  on  this 
amendment.! 

The  CHA^RBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentteman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Dknitt  Smrp). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKHDIIKIIT  bPRIXD  BT  MR.  DKNIIT  SMTTB 

Mr.  DENNT  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  acaendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Dimnr  Smm: 
Page  6,  after  line  13,  insert  the  followinr. 

(2)  Of  the  atnount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authoflsatlon  of  vproprlations  in 
paragraph  (IX  111,000,000  is  available  only 


this     straightforward     test    they  hive  had  the  request  for  almost  a    for  the  procurement  of  gun  pods  for  Marine 
he  combat  projections  are    monthijhas  failed  to  answer  the  ques-    C«»p8  Reserve  alra»ft  with  a  demonstrated 


Under 
method,  the 

not  dependent  on  a  large  series  of 
Judgmental  assumptions.  The  vehicle 
merely  assesses  itself,  and  passes  on 
the  Information  in  a  clear  and  direct 
manner. 

A  primaxy  requirement  of  this 
amendment  is  that  the  testing  must  be 
completed  prior  to  or  simultaneously 
with  the  first  request  for  production 
funds. 

Expected  payoff  of  realistic,  combat 
relevant  testing:  The  process  required 
by  this  amendment  will  result  in  the 
early  generation  of  reliable  data  that 
can  accurately  determine  survivability 
of  the  proposed  new  or  modified  vehi- 
cle. 

It  will  eliminate  or  reduce  the  tech- 
nical surprise  factor  that  is  now 
present  regarding  armored  survivabU- 
ity.  It  is  an  accurate  method  to  uncov- 
er weak  areas  and  to  provide  a  map- 
ping of  the  armored  vehicle's 
strengths. 

The  process  wiU  provide  the  much 
needed  basic  information  so  that  modi- 
fications can  be  incorporated  to  cor- 
rect survivability  weaknesses. 

This  process  will  also  imcover  ar- 
mored vehicles  that  are  based  on  a  fa- 
tally flawed  concept  that  can  be  cor- 
rected prior  to  large  procurements. 
These  large  expenditures  often  devel- 


tions  94  of  yet.  which  is  inexplicable  as 
far  as  this  Member  is  concerned.  I  am 
sure  that  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
author  of  the  questions  is  performing 
a  valuable  service  here. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. Certainly  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong  in  requiring  an  actual,  realistic 
testing  of  these  vehicles,  which  make 
up  a  billion-dollar  program,  before  we 
get  int«  full-scale  production.  I  would 
certaimy  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.         

Mr.  pENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thang  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

ISx.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strilae  thelast  word. 

Mr.  jIiEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chain^an,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AfiPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CUifomla. 

Mr.  [leVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaim|an,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
iMx.  I^innr  Siotr]  in  sponsoring  this 
amend  nent.  Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  q  lite  surprised  when  I  learned 
that  npt  only  was  this  type  of  testing 
not  alileady  standard  practice  but  that 
no  An  ay  vehicle  had  yet  undergone 
this  ty  ye  of  testing. 


anti-armor  lethality  equivalent  to  the 
OAU-S  30  millimeter  gun  pods. 

(3)  The  Sto«tary  of  the  Navy  shall, 
within  130  dan  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  tnnsmit  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  the  final  plan  for  carrying 
out  the  procurement  required  by  paragr«>h 
(2).  I 

Page  6.  line'  14,  strike  out  "(2)"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH  (during  the 
reading).  Uix.  CJhalrman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  is  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJe(»ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENltY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Reserves 
an  effective  close  air  support  weapon 
with  a  proKren  kill  potential  against 
heavy  armor.  This  capability  will  uti- 
lize the  huge  30  mm  ammunition  air 
reserve  thai  is  in  place,  and,  as  such, 
can  be  implemented  in  the  very  near 
term. 

BACKGROUIIS 

Our  Marine  infantry  is  lightly 
equipped  b>th  as  to  armor  and  fire- 
power. It  t  "aditionally  depends  on  its 
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air  arm  to  provide  heavy  firepower 
imder  close  air  support  conditions. 

Present  Marine  Air  Reserve  units 
depend  almost  solely  on  MK-82  free 
fall  bombs  and  rockeye  cluster  muni- 
tions for  their  antlarmor  weapons. 

Both  these  weapons  are  large  and 
have  a  minuscule  probability  of  kill 
against  armor.  As  a  result,  their  tactics 
are  ones  of  dropping  these  weapons  in 
clusters  of  six,  which  is  a  full  A-4  air- 
craft load.  The  resulting  probability  of 
kill  for  the  cluster  of  MK-82  bombs  is 
still  very  small,  and  with  the  rockeyes. 
only  incrementally  better.  However, 
using  these  munitions,  the  precious 
and  expensive  fighter  aircraft  sortie 
has  at  most  the  potential  for  a  single 
kill  against  heavy  or  light  armor. 

Our  marines,  after  making  a  force- 
able  entry  over  the  beach,  will  usually 
prepare  a  rudimentary  landing  strip. 
This  is  often  supplied  by  heavy-lift 
helicopters  from  supply  vessels  off- 
shore. Each  helicopter  supply  sortie 
can  only  manage  about  three  passes 
worth  of  munitions  per  trip  with 
either  the  MK-i2  or  rockeye.  Under 
combat  surge  conditions,  useful  sorties 
and  resupply  capability  at  the  airstrips 
will  often  be  totally  saturated. 

Both  the  MK-82  and  rockeye  weap- 
ons have  large  miss  distances  which 
preclude  their  use  under  conditions 
where  the  Marine  infantry  are  in  close 
contact  with  the  enemy.  The  possibili- 
ty of  hitting  our  own  fighting  men  is 
so  high  that  these  weapons  are  prohib- 
ited from  use  right  when  they  are 
needed  the  most. 

Also  of  great  concern  with  these 
weapons  is  the  collateral  damage  that 
will  occur  to  the  civilian  infrastructure 
and  the  civilian  population.  Neither 
weapon  has  a  pinpoint  aim  capability 
and  both  essentially  need  an  extreme- 
ly unlikely  direct  hit  to  achieve  a  kill 
against  armor. 

Both  weapons  are  employed  by  dive 
attacks.  For  this  reason,  they  can  only 
be  employed  under  moderate  to  high 
weather  ceilings  with  moderate  to  ex- 
ceUent  visibility. 

A  visual  search  from  moderate  alti- 
tude \s  not  very  rewarding  when  look- 
ing for  even  poorly  camouflaged 
armor.  A  visual  search  from  low  alti- 
tude with  the  idea  of  a  pop-up  to 
achieve  a  dive  attack  will  essentially 
require  a  low  altitude  dry  pass  by  the 
pilot  which  imfortunately  provides 
gentlemanly  warning  to  the  enemy  fol- 
lowed by  a  dive  attack  one  or  more 
minutes  later. 

Last,  the  marine  pUot  may  do  his 
search  safely  at  low  altitude  which 
generally  ellmiiuites  the  enemies 
ground-to-air  missile  capability.  How- 
ever, he  must  climb  right  into  the 
center  of  the  ground-to-air  missiles'  ef- 
fectiveness envelope  and  then  fly  a 
very  long  straight  predictable  dive 
path  for  weapons  release.  As  a  former 
fighter/bomber  pilot.  I  would  find  it 
difficult  to  imagine  that  the  enemy 


could  devise  a  more  vulnerable  tactic 
for  us  to  use  than  that. 

To  summarize,  the  marine  infantry 
is  utterly  dependent  on  its  air  arm  for 
its  close  air  support  heavy  fire  power 
and  its  ability  to  effectively  carry  out 
this  mission  is  near  nonexistent. 

This  glaring  combat  shortcoming 
was  recognized  at  least  7  years  ago. 
The  30-nun  pod  was  considered  at  that 
time  to  be  by  far  the  best  short  term 
solution  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Howev- 
er, the  25  mm  was  also  considered.  We 
in  Congress  directed  a  comparative 
shoot  off  of  these  pods  5  years  ago. 
The  results  clearly  showed  that  the  25 
mm  had  essentially  no  potential 
against  heavy  armor.  It  did  not  kill  a 
single  tank  in  20  passes.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  30  mm  killed  67  percent  of 
the  tanks  it  fired  upon. 

The  data  supporting  a  decision  to 
move  forward  with  procurement  of  the 
30-mm  gun  pod  was  clear.  Yet  no  pro- 
cvirement  has  occurred  during  these 
past  5-years.  In  fact,  further  tests  have 
only  reconfirmed  the  dominance  of 
the  30  mm  over  the  25  mm  alternative. 

It  seems  partlculary  cavalier  to  me 
that  considerations  independent  of 
combat  logic  should  delay  our  deci- 
sions when  the  very  lives  and  success 
of  our  fighting  men  are  dependent  on 
these  decisions. 

The  amendment  does  not  require 
procurement  of  a  particular  gun  or 
gun  pod.  Presently,  there  are  four 
guns  which  fire  the  proven  30-mm  ar- 
mored piercing  round,  which  is  avail- 
able in  huge  quantities  within  our  war 
reserves.  Two  pods  exist  for  two  of  the 
giuis.  Oim  pods  could  be  easily  made 
for  the  others. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  amendment 
is  to  use  the  proven  30-mm  round 
which  has  a  huge  inventory  in  place. 
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Procurement  of  the  gun  pods  for  the 
Marine  Air  Reserves  wiU  quickly 
achieve  a  viable  and  effective  close  air 
support  weapon  against  heavy  armor. 
The  cost  for  this  program  is  minor 
compared  to  any  alternative  including 
the  current  use  of  MK-82  free  fall 
bombs  or  rockeyes.  The  expendables 
for  each  pass  is  one-tenth  to  one-twen- 
tieth on  a  comparative  basis  between 
the  two.  In  fact,  the  $11  million  caUed 
for  in  this  amendment  is  already  budg- 
eted for  in  this  bill.  This  program  will 
still  require  about  $24  million  more  in 
the  outyears  to  provide  a  fuU  comple- 
ment of  pods  for  the  reserves. 

The  gun  pod  approach  provides  a 
weapon  with  surgical  percislon  specifi- 
cally designed  to  kill  heavy  armor.  In 
the  Grenada  action,  the  two  air  com- 
manders continuously  applauded  the 
capability  of  their  20-mm  cannons. 
The  ability  to  use  the  weapons  in  close 
proximity  to  their  own  infantry  was 
essential.  They  totally  relied  upon  the 
gim  as  the  only  weapon  that  could  be 
employed  under  these  conditions. 


We  were  amazingly  lucky  that  no 
armor  existed  in  this  scenario,  as  the 
20  mm  would  have  been  useless.  ?.fr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would  like  to 
insert  sections  of  the  after  action 
report  on  the  Grenada  action  for  the 
RccoRo: 

U.S.  Anjumc  Ftxar. 

Naval  An  Foacs. 
Novembtr  n.  IttZ. 
Prom:  C^ommanding  Officer.  Attadc  Squad- 
ron Eighty  Seven.  Commanding  Offloer, 
Attack  Squadron  Fifteen. 
7a-  CommanOeT,  Light  Attack  Wing  ONE. 

NAS  CecU  nOd.  PL  32215. 
Subject:  Lessons  Learned:  tTrgent  Pury. 

1.  Light  Attack  participation  in  Operation 
Urgent  Pury  provided  a  shot  in  the  arm  for 
the  entire  community.  While  there  did 
occur  limited  A-S  ordnance  delivery  and  im- 
portant daily  P-14  coverage,  it  was  primari- 
ly an  A-7  show  from  the  Naval  aviation  side. 
The  ability  to  react  quickly  and  precisely  in 
support  of  the  ground  forces  ashore  ap- 
peared to  be  greatly  appreciated  by  those  in 
combat  on  the  ground.  As  one  can  itwytw^ 
the  quick  reaction  scenario  combined  with  a 
joint  operation  Involving  aU  of  the  services 
produced  some  rough  spots.  The  endcaed 
"Lessons  Learned"  are  provided  In  the 
hopes  that  what  we  learned  from  this  oper- 
ation can  be  included  in  the  light  Attack 
corporate  memory  for  future  use.  If  one 
needs  convincing  that  the  platitudes  nor- 
mally heard  at  change  of  command  ceremo- 
nies concerning  combat  readlnen  should  be 
taken  seriously.  Urgent  Pury  should  provide 
it.  Six  days  after  leaving  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean, we  found  ourselves  in  combat  over  an 
island  in  the  Caribbean.  We  are  proud  to 
share  this  Informatim  with  our  sister 
squadron  at  Cecil,  realizing  that  anyone  of 
them  would  have  carried  the  light  Attack 
banner  as  well. 

B.  L.DDPr. 
M.  P.  O'Bana. 
3.  The  first  and  foremost  lesson  learned  Is 
that  the  A-7E  Is.  by  far,  the  superior  air- 
craft to  support  ground  assault  forces  in 
this  scenario.  Where  the  PERA  is  well  de- 
fined and  there  is  sizable  opposition,  the  A- 
6E  would  be  a  necessary  asset  In  this  case 
the  A-7E  with  its  M-61  gun  was  the  primary 
weapon.  Both  airborne  and  ground  PACs 
commented  that  "When  the  A-7s  were  in. 
their  (enemy)  heads  went  down." 

The  biggest  factor  in  deterring  enemy 
forces  was  the  M-21  gun.  Its  unsurpassed 
accuracy  allowed  all  pilots  to  thread  the 
needle  without  threatening  our  own  troops. 

The  pinpoint  accuracy  of  a  gun  also 
was  of  substantial  merit  to  minimiw 
or  eliminate  collateral  damage  to  the 
civilian  population  and  to  our  own  in- 
fantry. 

The  gun  mission  is  almost  alwajrs 
flown  at  low  altitude  which  denies  the 
effectiveness  of  enemy  ground-to-air 
missiles.  It  is  complementary  to  the 
low  altitude  visual  search  requirement 
for  such  a  mission.  A  gun  can  usually 
be  employed  on  the  first  pass  with  no 
need  for  a  pop  up  into  a  missile  effec- 
tive envelope.  These  attributes  allow 
operation  under  a  very  low  ceiling 
with  low  to  moderate  visibility  condi- 
tions. This  will  greatly  expand  gun 
pod  employment  opportunities  in 
many  scenarios  compared  to  wei^xms 
dependent  on  dive  deliveries. 
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A  precious  fighter  sortie  utilizing  a 
gun  pod  will  have  10  potential  tank 
kills  per  sortie  versus  one  as  now  con- 
figured. The  probability  of  kill  for 
each  individual  pass  as  determined 
over  htuMtoeds  of  test  passes  under 
simulated  ccnnbat  conditions  is  several 
times  higher  than  present  weapons.  A 
heavy  lift  helicopter  sortie  could  carry 
130  passes  per  resupply  mission  versus 
three  as  presently  envisioned  with 
weapons  currently  employed.  Consider 
the  following  comparison: 

OOMPMHSON  CAS  SORTIE  GUN  POD  VERSUS  MK  82  OR 
ROCXEYE 

30  Hi 


r*-4 


SirtM/d«/iioin. 


20  20 

4  4 

5  i 
400  400 


Ctjt^iiiii(aiii,fiiii 

$100  12,000/(24,000 

2t                13S 

mgj&m**m>m 

■bM 

4000                 400 

The  point  to  be  gathered  from  the 
previous  comparison  is  that  4.000  po- 
tential kills  exist  compared  to  only  400 
using  the  same  sorties  over  a  5-day 
period.  The  cost  per  sortie  for  the  30 
mm  is  significantly  smaUer.  The  cost 
per  pass  is  dramatically  less. 

However,  if  heavy-lift  helicopters 
were  used  for  resupply,  the  A-4  could 
not  even  perform  the  400  passes. 
There  just  wouldn't  be  130  heavy  lift 
helicopter  sorties  available  for  each 
squadron.  There  might  be  28  sorties 
for  the  30-mm  resupply. 

Mi.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  our 
Marine  Corps  Reserves  are  in  dire 
need  of  a  heavy  fire  power  weapon  for 
(dose  air  support.  The  30-mm  gun  pod, 
with  its  excellent  logistics  train  and 
huge  war  reserve  stock.  Is  the  ideal 
weapon.  I  ask  for  my  colleagues,  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chidrman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

BCr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrlelding. 

Again  on  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  also  pleased  to  join 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dehitt  Smitb],  in 
offering  this  amendment. 

This  is  an  important  amendment.  Its 
adoption  would  simply  help  enstire 
that  the  Marine  Reserves  have  effec- 
tive antitank  weapons,  something 
which  they  do  not  now  have.  It  would 
not  require  any  additional  funds  but 
would  earmark  already  authorized 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
commend  my  coUeague,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  for  his  leadership  on 


this  issue,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  am^dment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services,  let  me  say  that  we  have  ex- 
amined this  amendment.  We  believe  it 
is  a  very  good  amendment,  and  we 
urge  its  Adoption. 

The  CBAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Dkrht  SkUTU]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMCTPMBTT  OmnXD  BY  MX.  WXISS 

Mr.  ^K^SS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clbrk  read  as  follows: 

Amendiaeiit  offered  by  Mr.  Wkiss:  Page  6, 
line  35.  strike  out  "$4,365,300,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "33,783,300,000". 

Page  13,  after  line  9.  insert  the  following: 

(h)  PHOaiBinOIf  OK  BXPSHDITUBSS  FOR  THX 

Trioknt  n  MiBSiLK.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriate<i  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
of  appropriations  in  this  section  may  be  ob- 
ligated or{  expended  for  the  Trident  n  mis- 
sile progrim. 

Mr.  'W^nSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  delete  all  funds  for 
prociu^ment  of  the  D-5  or  Trident  II 
missUe.  Let  me  underscore  that  it  is 
the  missUe  that  the  amendment  seeks 
to  strike  authorization  for.  not  the 
submariae.  The  submarine  is  the  Tri- 
dent sutalnarine.  We  do  not  in  any  way 
in  this  ^endment  affect  the  subma- 
rine. 

The  $$82  million  contained  in  this 
year's  defense  authorization  bill  is 
merely  the  downpayment  on  a  fabu- 
lously ekpensive  system  that  we  do 
need,  should  not  want,  and  cannot 
afford.  We  do  not  need  the  D-5  be- 
cause It  will  do  nothing  to  enhance  our 
nuclear  deterrence.  We  should  not 
want  the  D-5  because  it  will  under- 
mine st4bility  and  increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  accidental  nuclear  war,  and  we 
cannot  sifford  the  D-5  because  this  un- 
necessai^  and  destabilizing  weapons 
system  farries  a  price  tag  of  $40  bil- 
lion.      I 

Mr.  uhairman,  I  understand  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  this  body  to  feel 
that  if  we  have  voted  to  curtail  or 
limit  one  awful  destablizing  weapons 
system,  as  we  did  yesterday  with  the 
MX,  that  is  our  contribution  to  arms 
control  for  this  year,  and  that  we 
should  take  no  further  steps  even  if 
the  misile  that  we  are  considering 
now  Is  \9orse  by  far,  if  one  can  imagine 
that,  than  the  MX. 

There:  is  a  fear  that  our  constituents 
may  thitik  that  we  are  soft  on  defense. 

We  should  have  more  confidence  in 
their  uBderstanding.  intelligence  and 
commonsense. 
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Somemnes  in  the  course  of  debate 
on  this  floor  or  Indeed  In  the  course  of 
discussilig  the  nuclear  arms  race  gen- 
erally We  tend  to  forget  that  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  future  of  hu- 
manity itself.  Our  discussions  and  de- 
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bates  ought  1 9  be  focused  on  whether 
a  particular  weapon  or  weapons 
ssrstem  helps  to  prevent  that  ultimate 
day  of  destruction  for  humanity  or 
whether  it  brings  us  closer  to  that  day 
of  destructiot . 

Now,  let  me  talk  to  you  about  the 
missiles  that  are  at  issue  in  this 
debate.  Right  now  the  Trident  subma- 
rine carries  al  very  powerful  missile.  It 
is  the  Trident  I,  otherwise  known  as 
the  C-4.  Each  of  the  Trident  subma- 
rines carries  24  of  these  C-4  missiles. 
Each  of  those  missiles  is  armed  with 
eight  warheads,  so  that  each  of  our 
Trident  subQiarines  can  now  attack 
192  separate  l|argets;  one  submarine. 

Each  C-4  itarhead  has  an  explosive 
force  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Per- 
shing missile.  In  the  terms  of  art  that 
is  used,  each  frarhead  has  an  explosive 
power  of  100  kilotons. 

Do  you  know  what  that  means? 
Each  warhepd  has  the  equivalent 
power  to  100,000  tons  of  dynamite. 
And  there  axle  192  such  warheads  on 
each  submarine.  That  is  more  explo- 
sive power  an  one  single  submarine 
than  has  been  expended  in  the  entire 
history  of  huhuuiity.  The  current  mis- 
sile and  its  ^^arhead  can  destroy  air- 
fields, submarine  ports,  industrial  fa- 
cilities, governmental  centers  and 
cities.  If  whi^  we  want  from  our  sea- 
based  missile  lis  a  secure  retaliatory  de- 
terrent, the  C-4,  the  present  missile, 
does  the  job. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  D-5, 
the  one  we  fre  seeking  to  strike  au- 
thorization for.  The  D-5  missile,  which 
is  not  even  ready,  it  is  still  imdergoing 
engineering  research,  will  take  an- 
other  $6  billion  worth  of  research 
before  it  is  ready  for  actual  utilization. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  advance 
procurements 

The  D-5  missile  would  have  an  ex- 
plosive power  of  475  kilotons;  that  is, 
each  warhead  has  the  equivalent  of 
475,000  tons  of  dsrnamite  for  each  of 
these  192  warheads  on  each  subma- 
rine. That  is  almost  five  times  the  ex- 
plosive power  of  the  current  C-4  mis- 
sile. The  explosive  power  of  the  D-5, 
the  missile  that  we  are  seeking  to 
eliminate,  has  roughly  the  explosive 
power  of  the  iMX. 

What  do  ^e  need  D-5  missile  for? 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  the  D-5 
missile  can  do  that  the  C-4  missUe 
cannot  do.  It  can  dig  Russian  missiles 
outof  silos.  I 

The  CHAQIMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yjork  [Mr.  Wcissl  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weiss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEIS^.  The  only  thing  that  the 
D-5  missile  can  do  that  the  C-4,  the 
current  missile,  cannot  do,  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  dig  out  of  their 
silos  the  Ruttian  land-based  missiles. 


It  is  truly  a  first-strike  weapon  and 
the  Russians  will  see  it  as  a  first-strike 
weapon.  If  they  get  a  sense  that  a 
launch  Is  about  to  be  undertaken  by 
our  D-5  missiles,  they  will  conclude 
that  they  have  little  choice  except  to 
launch  on  warning. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  serious  problem 
uinder  any  circumstances,  but  it  is  an 
especially  serious  problem  when  you 
recognize  that  because  we  are  talking 
about  submarines  and  not  land-based 
missiles  which  are  based  in  the  United 
States,  the  arrival  time  of  missiles 
laimched  from  those  submarines  can 
be  cut  from  the  half  hour  which  it 
takes  to  get  a  land-based  missile  from 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  15  minutes.  Think  of  that,  15  min- 
utes for  the  most  awesome,  the  most 
powerful  nuclear  missiles  and  war- 
heads ever  created  to  reach  its  target. 

That  means  that  if  there  is  a  glitch, 
if  there  is  a  speck  of  dust,  if  there  is  a 
mistake  of  some  kind  on  the  comput- 
ers which  gauge  for  the  Russians 
whether  in  fact  there  is  a  missile 
launch  on  the  way  or  not,  there  is 
practically  no  time  at  all  for  a  human 
correction  to  take  place. 

We  ought  to  shrink  back  from  the 
utilization  of  this  kind  of  missile  and 
this  kind  of  warhead,  especially  when 
there  is  no  purpose  for  it,  when  our 
current  missiles  do  everything  by  way 
of  deterrence  and  destruction  that  we 
want  them  to  do,  except  to  bring  us 
even  closer  to  the  razor  edge  of  con- 
frontation, conflict,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  humanity. 

I  know  that  it  takes  some  thinking 
about  this  issue,  because  the  D-5  has 
not  received  the  kind  of  publicity  that 
the  MX  has;  but  if  anything,  this  is  a 
much  more  dangerous  weapons  system 
that  we  are  talking  about  than  the 
MX. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  especially  since 
it  will  not  be  until  something  like  1989 
at  the  earliest  before  these  missiles 
will  be  deployed,  that  now  is  the  time 
to  think  about  it,  to  take  the  money 
out  for  procurement  purposes  to  re- 
think this  situation,  to  stick  with  the 
C-4,  which  is  awesome  enough  as  it  is 
and  will  give  us  all  the  destructive 
power  that  we  could  possibly  want. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  look  at  the  de- 
fense budget  in  this  Chamber,  there 
are  a  nimiber  of  considerations  that 
we  have  to  make.  One  is  clearly  what 
role  and  mission  we  seek  to  accom- 
plish. Does  this  expenditure  of  defense 
dollars  actually  enhance  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  or  do  we  by  the  choices 
that  we  make  here  in  some  way  endan- 
ger the  citizens  of  this  country  and  ac- 
tually weaken  our  defense? 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  a  de- 
cision to  go  forward  with  the  D-5  is  a 
decision  that  imdermines  the  defense 
of  this  Nation,  and  additionally,  de- 


pletes our  resources  to  the  ttme  of  $30 
billion. 

I  think  if  you  examine  the  decisions 
made  by  the  Reagan  administration  in 
presenting  their  defense  budget  of  this 
year,  it  understood  the  need  to  scale 
back  an  incredibly  aggressive  attempt 
to  speed  up  the  arms  buildup  of  this 
country. 

The  difference  between  the  existing 
missile  system,  the  C-4  missile,  and 
the  D-5,  will  mean  that  the  American 
taxpayers  will  have  to  dig  into  their 
pockets  for  an  additional  $30  billion. 
There  are  a  number  of  things  that  can 
mean.  It  might  mean  that  the  deficit 
is  simply  another  $30  billion  larger.  At 
times  it  seems  that  this  Chamber  does 
not  pay  attention  to  that  issue;  but  it 
also  may  mean  that  we  will  have  to 
make  some  hard  choices  on  defense. 
Will  we  end  up  building  fewer  Trident 
submarines  because  we  have  wasted 
our  money  on  the  D-5  missile?  Will  we 
not  have  the  conventional  weaponry 
available  that  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation  because  we  have 
wasted  our  dollars  on  the  D-5  missile? 

The  chart  here  says  it  very  clearly. 
The  difference  in  cost  for  a  yet  untest- 
ed and  yet  unknown  missile  system 
will  be  an  additional  $30  billion,  by 
conservative  estimates.  It  may  mean  as 
much  as  $40  billion  more  than  going 
forward  with  the  present  C-4  missile. 

What  we  gain  by  spending  an  addi- 
tional $30  billion  is  not  a  safer  or 
stronger  America.  It  is  a  less  stable 
world. 

We  often  get  caught  in  the  terminol- 
ogy, the  terminology  gets  tossed 
around  the  floor,  we  talk  about  desta- 
bilizing weapons  systems  and  the  time 
it  takes  for  a  system  to  reach  the 
other  country. 
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Let  us  understand  what  we  are  doing 
here.  If  we  switch  from  the  present 
missile  system  there  is  one  sigiial  that 
we  send;  not  that  we  will  rain  more  de- 
structive power  down  on  the  Soviet 
Union  if  a  war  begins,  not  that  we  will 
obliterate  more  of  their  dties  or  indus- 
tries but  that  we  may  have  the  capa- 
bility to  launch  a  preemptive  strike,  to 
catch  the  Soviets  while  they  are  asleep 
and  not  just  destroy  their  cities  but 
destroy  their  missile  systems  as  welL 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  a  very  eloquent  and  en- 
thusiastic Member  of  this  IXKiy.  I  have 
enjoyed  my  friendship  with  the  gen- 
tleman. But  I  think  as  he  carries  on 
his  argimient  I  cannot  help  recogniz- 
ing that  the  gentleman  comes  from 
the  State  of  Connecticut  and  in  fact 
represents  the  area  where  the  Electric 
Boat  Co.  is  located,  which  is  the  build- 
er of  the  Trident  submarine.  And  in 
fact  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  knows 


that  after  the  eighth  Trident  subma- 
rine the  follow-on  Trident  submarines 
will  not  be  capable  of  using  the  C-4 
missile.  Therefore  the  gentleman  is  ar- 
guing that  the  people  in  Connecticut 
who  live  on 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  To  the  contrary. 
If  I  can  reclaim  my  time 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  people  that 
work  in  Electric  Boat  in  building  these 
submarines  are  going  to  be  put  out  of 
business,  and  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  gentleman  would  take  that  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleague,  that  I  imderstand  what  he 
is  tnring  to  do.  He  is  trying  to  strike 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  woiiilng 
people  of  eastern  Connecticut,  which  I 
think  is  a  somewhat  frightening  en- 
gagement for  Members  of  this  body  to 
get  into.  To  the  contrary.  The  ships 
can  be  adapted  to  continue  to  keep  the 
C-4  missile  for  far  less  money  than  it 
will  take  to  put  the  D-5  missile  on 
those  ships.  And  if  anything  will  en- 
danger the  necessary  defense  buildup, 
the  necessary  defense  systems  that  we 
are  engaged  in  now,  it  is  the  kind  of 
extravagance  that  this  new  missile 
sjrstem  entails. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Tkaxlsk).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Gejdensoh] 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Skibzrlihg  and 
by  imanimous  consent  Mr.  OsjDxifsoH 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBEKLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  consistently  supported  the  con- 
cept of  making  the  submarine  leg  of 
our  triad  the  keystone  of  our  deter- 
rence policy.  And  I  agree  completely 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  the  D-5  missile,  and  I  am  sup- 
porting his  amendment. 

I  would  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  last  Sunday 
by  Dusko  Doder,  their  correspondent 
in  Moscow,  explaining  why  the  Soviets 
reacted  so  negatively  against  President 
Reagan's  decision  to  observe  the  SALT 
n  limits.  The  Soviets  look  at  SDI  and 
the  D-5  missile  and  MX  and  the  anti- 
satellite  weapon,  and  they  see  that  we 
are  building  a  first  strike  capability. 
From  that  they  infer  that  we  are 
going  to  adopt  a  first  strike  policy. 

There  is  a  very  important  signal  that 
Congress  can  send  to  try  to  get  back 
into  an  atmosphere  where  negotia- 
tions can  be  conducted  without  the 
fear  and  suspicions  that  are  prevalent 
on  both  sides.  I  think  tliis  is  a  very 
constructive  amendment  that  would 
contribute  to  that  goal,  in  addition  to 
the  other  strong  arguments  for  siv- 
porting  it. 
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In  case  Members  are  interested,  yes- 
terday in  the  Rbcoro  at  page  H4382,  I 
inserted  the  full  text  of  the  Duslco 
Doder  article.  I  think  those  who  have 
not  read  it  would  find  it  very  illuml- 
natins. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Weiss,  for  their  initiative 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Before  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  that  it  is  clear, 
and  everybody  understands  it.  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
that  the  follow-on  Trident  submarines 
would  be  capable  of  receiving  the  C-4 
missile  and  not  forced  to  take  the  D-5 
missile.  The  $30  billion  we  would 
spend  on  the  D-5  will  leave  us  in  an  in- 
credibly difficult  position  with  a  desta- 
bilizing weapon. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding  and  I  again  want  to  imder- 
score  the  point  that  he  made,  that  this 
amendment  in  no  way  affects  the  sub- 
marines or  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional or  new  submarines.  And  it  Is 
really  unlike  my  distinguished  col- 
league and  dean  from  New  York  to  use 
an  argument  which  he  has  to  be  aware 
really  does  not  square  with  the  reality 
of  the  situation.  Indeed,  if  the  C-4  is 
maintained,  that  is  the  current  missile. 
fewer  submarines  will  have  to  be  refit- 
ted. If  the  D-5  deployment  were  to 
proceed  as  scheduled,  the  eight  com- 
pleted Trident  submarines  that  now 
carry  C-4's  will  have  to  be  retrofitted 
so  that  they  can  carry  the  D-5's. 

If  the  C-4's.  the  current  missiles, 
continue  to  be  deployed,  only  the 
three  submarines  now  tmder  construc- 
tion will  have  to  be  modified,  so  there 
is  in  fact  a  savings  of  money,  a  signifi- 
cant amount,  by  continuing  with  the 
C-4.  And  it  in  no  way  at  all  impacts  on 
the  continued  production  of  the  Tri- 
dent submarine. 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Lastly,  in  closing, 
I  would  say  that  anybody  examining 
the  strategies  of  the  two  superpowers 
know  that  it  is  clear  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
would  first  use  their  land  based  sys- 
tems. You  would  not  hold  in  reserve 
your  land  based  systems.  You  would 
fire  them  initially  and  then  use  your 
air  launched  or  sea  launched  systems 
as  f ollowups. 

To  spend  $30  billion  additional  on  a 
system  that  is  designed  to  take  out 
empty  silos  is  foolishness,  and  Jeopard- 
izes the  defense  of  this  Nation. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 


Mi.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  no  one 
doubts  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
amendments  have  been  offered  by  the 
prooonents,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  at  this  time  to  review  very 
briefly  where  we  stand  insofar  as  our 
Trident  submarine  fleet  is  concerned. 

Aa  everyone  knows,  this  is  one  of  the 
three  legs  of  our  triad,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  safest.  Several  years 
ago  we  made  the  decision  In  this 
Chamber  to  go  forward  with  a  new 
type  of  submarine.  That  was  the  Tri- 
dent submarine.  We  are  going  to  build 
13,  13  have  been  approved,  and  the  13 
are  all  in  some  stage  of  development  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  Just  recent- 
ly laiunched  the  Alaska,  which  Is  No.  7 
of  the  13. 

Tl^e  first  seven  can  only  fire  and  are 
only  equipped  to  fire  the  C-4  missile. 
Thoke  subsequent  to  that.  8  through 
IS^jMll  fire  the  D-5  missUe. 

Wk  have  closed  the  line  on  the  C-4 
mis^le.  We  cannot  go  back.  We  are  al- 
rea4y  in  the  process  of  building  the 
last  5  of  the  13.  They  were  only  built 
to  sJBCommodate  the  D-5  missile.  We 
woiud  waste  billions  of  dollars  and 
bulla  in  an  inhibition  or  lack  of  capac- 
ity itiat  is  unthinkable,  in  my  opinion. 
We  have  already  made  the  decision, 
and, appropriated  the  money,  author- 
ized} it.  and  we  are  building  all  13.  the 
last  5  of  which  wlU  not  be  able  to  fire 
the  C-4.  We  could  not  build  more  C-4 
missiles  even  if  they  wanted  to  be- 
cause we  have  disassembled  the  line. 

So  it  would  be  certainly  coimterpro- 
ductive  and  wasteful  in  the  extreme.  I 
thii^  while  this  might  be  a  well  inten- 
tion^ amendment,  it  does  more  mis- 
chief than  we  could  ever  undo,  and  I 
woiud  certainly  hope  we  would  reject 
it  oat  of  hand. 

WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Ii^.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlei^an  from  New  York. 

Ml-.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding.  Let  me  Just  see 
if  we  can  get  some  factual  agreement 
as  tc  what  the  situation  currently  is.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  on  five  Tri- 
dent submarines  the  C-4  is  the  missile 
that  has  been  installed  and  would  be 
utilEed;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mt.  DICKINSON.  It  will  be  on  the 
first  seven. 

Mf.  WEISS.  The  first  seven,  right. 

Mk-.  DICKINSON.  I  beg  your 
parf on.  the  first  eight.  The  last  five 
wlll'be  for  the  D-5  missile  only. 

Mr.  WEISS.  So  that  if  In  fact  we 
were  to  go  ahead  with  the  production 
of  file  D-5's,  you  would  have  to  take 
those  Trident  submarines  which  are 
now  fitted  for  the  C-4  and  retrofit 
them  to  make  them  qualify? 

1^.  DICKINSON.  There  is  no  plan 
to  Detrofit  at  all.  They  will  go  forward 
wltti  the  missiles  that  they  presently 
have,  which  is  the  C-4.  There  is  no  ret- 
rofit anticipated.  Only  the  last  five 
Triients  will  use  the  D-5  missile. 
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So  there  is  no  retrofit.  Those  al- 
ready built  will  go  into  the  line.  The 
line  has  been  discontinued.  We  cannot 
go  back  ^d  reopen,  without  a  great 
deal  of  expense.  What  the  gentleman 
is  asking  to  do  is  not  to  build  a  new 
series  so  the  new  submarines  can  use 
them.  bu|t  we  cannot  go  back  and  get 
the  old  missiles  because  they  do  not 
make  thf  m  anymore;  so  really  while 
his  amenidment  might  be  very  well  in- 
it  Just  does  not  work.  It  is 
insive.  It  is  counterproduc- 


Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
yield  further? 

rSON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
from  New  York. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldftig. 

Mr.  Cti  airman,  is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  D-5  is  not  operationally 
ready,  that  it  still  requires  something 
like  $6  billion  in  engineering  research 
before  it  is  ready  for  deployment;  is 
that  corr^t? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  this  way:  The 
first  one  wUl  be  operational  in  1989. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Right,  but  it  stUl  re- 
quires $a  billion  worth  of  research  to 
make  it  <n>erationaL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  dollar  figure  is  between  here 
and  theile.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
building  Ithem.  They  will  not  be  oper- 
ational until  1989.  There  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  droduction  to  be  done  and  en- 
gineerini^.  too. 

Ml.  wyiSS.  And  engineering. 

Mx.  DICKINSON.  But  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  say  is  to  take  a  mis- 
sile that  we  do  not  make  and  mandate 
that  all  the  rest  of  the  subs  have  to 
use  the  Ones  we  are  not  even  making. 
It  Just  mfUies  no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  wi:iSS.  Well,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem with  restarting  that  assembly  line, 
is  there?  But  you  are  going  to  start  a 
new  ass^bly  line. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  what  would 
the  gentleman  accomplish  by  going 
back  to  the  older  generation  of  mis- 
siles? You  advocate  spending  more 
money  to  do  it  when  we  have  an  ongo- 
ing missile  line  that  is  more  capable.  It 
would  cost  more  to  go  back  to  the  old 
one  that  we  are  not  maldng  than  to 
continue  with  the  one  we  are  making! 

Mr.  W^SS.  One  final  question. 

The  C&AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DiqKiHSON]  has  expired. 

(By  Hiianimous  consent  Mx.  Dickin- 
son  was  Allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  W  EISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentlem  Ji  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  D]  CKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 1  rom  New  York. 

Mr.  WEn:SS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield  ing. 


Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DicKiHsoM.  tell  us  in  his  words  as 
to  what  the  D-5  will  do  that  the  C-4 
cannot  do? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  main  advan- 
tage of  building  the  new  generation  D- 
5  is  twofold.  One.  it  carries  the  pay- 
load  a  greater  distance  which  means 
that  as  the  antisubmarine  warfare  ca- 
pability of  the  Soviets  expands  we  can 
get  further  from  the  land  mass,  stay 
further  away  from  our  potential 
enemy,  have  more  ocean  for  cover,  and 
become  more  secure.  The  further  you 
can  stay  from  your  target  and  have 
greater  accuracy,  the  more  secure  our 
submarines  are.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  built  in  the  additional  range. 
It  gives  us  hundreds  of  square  miles 
more  of  ocean  in  which  to  hide  than 
we  presently  have  with  the  C-4.  That 
is  first. 

Second,  the  accuracy,  the  improved 
accuracy  of  the  D-5  is  greatly  en- 
hanced over  the  C-4.  So  we  have 
greater  range  and  payload  capability 
plus  greater  accuracy.  That  gives  the 
Trident  submarine  much  more  capa- 
bility. This  submarine  is  the  most 
secure  leg  of  the  triad,  we  hope.  We  do 
not  know  what  the  Walkers  have  done 
to  us  with  the  recent  spy  ring,  but  we 
believe  that  this  is  so. 

So  by  going  to  the  D-5  we  improve 
the  security  of  the  submarines  by 
giving  them  greater  range,  greater  ac- 
curacy, more  lethality.  This  equates  to 
more  deterrence.  I  think  it  makes 
sense  to  do  this.  We  cannot  go  back 
the  way  the  gentleman  has  proposed. 
It  would  be  wasteful  in  the  extreme. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  a  couple  of 
questions  of  the  gentleman.  The  Tri- 
dent II  Program  really  is  not  a  new 
program,  is  it? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  it  has  been 
going  on  quite  some  time.  I  think  we 
approved  it  some  4  years  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DiCKiHSOH]  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Let  me  pursue  that  a  bit  and  then  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgan]. 

President  Carter  and.  I  think.  Paul 
Wamke  reported  to  this  Congress  on 
March  13.  1978,  that  all  Trident  sub- 
marines after  Trident  VIII  would  be 
armed  with  the  new  missile.  I  think 
the  general  plan  has  not  changed,  at 
all  since  1978  except  that  the  timeta- 
ble originally  conceived  has  been 
stretched  out.  The  submarines  have 
not  been  built  according  to  the  1978 
schedule. 


I  think  the  purpose  of  the  Trident  n 
missile  is  the  same,  however,  as  it  was 
in  1978,  to  provide  a  more  secure  de- 
terrent force,  to  partially  match  the 
Soviet  hard  target  capabilities  and  I 
think  the  overall  assessment  of  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  Mr.  Wamke  in  1978 
was  that  the  Trident  II  would  have  a 
positive  effect  on  arms  control  and  I 
think  that  assessment  on  arms  con- 
trol, which  is  of  vital  interest  right 
now,  has  not  changed  at  all  at  this 
current  time. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mx. 
Chairman,  wlU  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  Imow  how  I 
am  going  to  vote  on  this  amendment 
at  this  point  but  I  am  interested  in  a 
couple  of  things.  The  gentleman  on 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Dickihsoh.  talked 
about  the  increased  component  of  ac- 
curacy. My  question  is:  Is  the  In- 
creased component  of  accuracy  a  type 
of  accuracy  that  moves  you  from  being 
able  to  mflict  sulwtantial  damage  in 
an  area  where  you  want  to  inflict  sub- 
stantial damage  with  the  C-4  to  a  posi- 
tion where  you  actually  hold  at  risk 
specific  Soviet  sites  includbig  silos 
with  the  D-5?  If  that  is  the  case,  that 
gives  the  missile  a  different  Idnd  of  di- 
mension. 

But,  you  know,  we  are  not  going  to 
prevent  increased  acciu-acy  and  should 
not  perhaps  prevent  increased  accura- 
cy in  American  missiles.  The  only 
question  is  are  we  developing  a  strate- 
gy that  worries  about  components  of 
accuracy  that  actually  target  silos?  Be- 
cause if  that  is  the  case,  that  does 
change  the  nature  of  this  weapon. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Let  me  say  that  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  distance  factor, 
which  in  my  estimation  is  the  safety 
factor  for  our  individuals  who  have 
chosen  to  go  into  the  submarine  serv- 
ice, a  protective  factor  for  their  lives;  I 
think  that  is  a  very  Important  issue.  I 
think  any  time  we  can  stand  off  and 
have  a  greater  distance,  we  have 
better  protection  for  those  individuals. 

At  the  same  time,  with  that  distance 
standoff,  we  have  increased  the  accu- 
racy which  gives  us  the  availability  to 
stand  off  from  a  distance. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If  I 
may  ask  one  more  question.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  continue  to  yield. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
you  discard  the  notion  of  a  first  strike 
to  icnock  out  someone  else's  missile 
silos  and  then  analyse  what  you  might 
want  to  do  to  a  potential  adversary 
with  a  missile,  can  the  C-4  do  what 
the  D-S  is  contemplated  doing? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  No. 


Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  the  question  that  I  think  Is  rd- 
evant. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  No. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me  on  the  point 
she  Just  raised? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
woman  for  jrieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood  the  gen- 
tlewoman to  say  or  to  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  Mx.  Dorcau  of 
North  Dakota,  that  the  range  of  the 
D-5  missile  is  greater  than  the  range 
of  the  C-4  missile. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  AnCOm.  I  would  have  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  gentlewoman:  Is  it  not 
true,  and  I  want  the  gentlewoman  to 
listen  carefully,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
full-payload  range,  the  fuU-payload 
range  of  the  D-5  missile  and  C-4  mis- 
sile are  not  exactly  the  same— the 
range,  the  full  payload  range? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  No. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
wrong  on  that. 

Btrs.  BYRON.  With  the  same  pay- 
load. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  They  are  exactly  the 
same  range  at  f  uU  payload. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  With  the  same  pay- 
load  and  weight  they  are  not  the 
same. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Well,  the  fuU-payload 
range  is  exactly  the  same  on  the  C-4 
missile  and  E>-5  missile,  the  gentle- 
woman should  imow  that. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  That  Is  wrong. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  WeU.  I  will  have  to 
beg  to  differ  with  the  gentlewoman 
and  advise  my  colleagues  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  absolutely  wrong  in  what 
she  Just  said. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
my  time  expired? 

a  1210 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  has  30  seconds  remain- 
ing. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Btroh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

BCrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mx.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  I 
think  that  what  you  are  dealing  with 
here  are  two  different  terms. 

As  I  understood  the  argument  here, 
there  Is  no  real  argument.  The  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  is  simply  sajring 
that  with  a  full  payload.  that  the 
range  is  different,  but  the  point  is  that 
the  new  missile  is  able  to  carry  a  much 
greater  payload,  and  so  therefore  it 
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has  the  same  range  with  a  much  great- 
er payload. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  is 
saying  that  if  you  give  them  both  the 
same  payload  weight,  that  the  range 
of  the  new  missile  is  much  greater.  So 
in  both  cases,  the  capability  is  greater; 
the  capability  to  carry  more  of  a  pay- 
load  is  greater;  the  capability  for 
range  with  the  same  payload  as  the 
present  missile  is  greater. 

So  that  you  are  buying  more  missile 
is  the  whole  point  here;  I  think  that 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  ought  to 
proceed. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  D-5  can  throw 
the  same  C-4  full  payload  50  percent 
further. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  LAOOMAitsiifo  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Btron 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  WiU  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LAGGMARSINO.  The  gentle- 
woman makes  a  good  point;  not  only 
does  D-5  have  additional  range,  but  in 
getting  that  additional  range,  you  do 
have  to  have  more  accuracy  if  you  are 
going  to  get  anywhere  near  the  targets 
you  would  have  had  with  the  first  mis- 
sile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  something 
that  needs  to  be  pointed  out  here  is 
that  the  range  is  very  important  not 
only  because  that  gives  more  capabil- 
ity, obviously,  but  because  it  does  pro- 
vide an  additional  hedge  against  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  are  reading 
about  all  the  time,  the  Walker  case  for 
example,  where  the  Soviets  are  doing 
everything  they  can.  naturally 
enough,  to  come  up  with  a  better  ASW 
capability. 

We  cannot  assume  that  because  we 
have  greater  ASW  capabUity  than 
they  have  at  this  point,  apparently, 
that  it  will  always  be  so.  So  we  do  have 
to  continue  to  improve  these  systems. 
I  think  also,  that  the  gentlewoman 
makes  a  very  good  point,  that  having 
that  additional  range  does  provide 
greater  safety  to  the  crews  of  those 
submarines. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
talk  a  great  deal  on  this  floor  about 
accuracy  and  about  weapons  systems, 
but  we  also  have  to  remember  the  per- 
sonnel involved. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

I  rise  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wnss  to 
cut  all  pnxmrement  funding  for  the 
D-5,  or  Trident  II  missile.  This  missile 
is  a  dangerous,  costly,  and  an  unneces- 
sary addition  to  oxii  nuclear  arsenal. 
Any  slim  hope  for  controlling  the 
arms  race  raised  by  the  President's 
recent  decision  to  honor  the  SALT  II 
treaty  are  seriously  damiwned  by  the 
prospect  of  this  destabili^ng  weapon. 


It  is  another  tragic  example,  in  my 
opiaion,  of  a  mistake  which  moves  us 
ever  closer  to  the  nuclear  abyss.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoik  [Mr.  Wdss]  fought  long  and 
hare  last  year  to  kill  funding  for  this 
weapons  program.  I  applaud  his  cour- 
age, his  conviction  in  continuing  this 
impprtant  fight. 

le  rationale  proposed  by  the  Ad- 
itration  for  the  Trident  II  is  a 
shain.  Once  again,  as  with  the  MX 
missile,  we  are  to  believe  the  subma- 
rine-launched missile  is  to  deter  Soviet 
att^k.  The  President  maintains  that 
he  (believes  that  the  United  States 
shonld  not  develop  a  first  strike  capa- 
bility, but  the  Trident  n  has  far  more 
exi4oslve  power  than  the  Trident  I  it 
is  supposed  to  replace.  It  is  more  accu- 
rate, and  it  takes  15  instead  of  30  min- 
utes to  reach  its  destination. 

Fifteen  minutes,  my  friends,  to 
ream  its  destination.  Think  about  the 
position  in  which  that  places  our  ad- 
vernry. 

I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of 
our!  colleagues  do  not  like  to  hear 
the^  arguments,  because  we  really  cut 
thrdugh  to  the  heart  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  the  stability  of  the  world  in 
this  nuclear  arms  race,  but  I  think  it  is 
impprtant  that  we  pay  attention  to 
thiiri  important  issue.  Just  the  same  bit 
of  attention  that  we  gave  the  MX  mis- 
sile, and  we  finally  capped  the  MX 
mlsiile.  because  we  understood  that  we 
were  wrong. 

I  think  we  are  wrong  in  moving  for- 
ward with  the  D-5.  Think  about  the 
position  in  which  it  places  our  adver- 
sant.  In  time  of  crisis  or  accidental 
misfommunication,  it  will  force  the 
Soviets  to  contemplate  placing  their 
ICHM's  in  a  high  state  of  readiness  for 
use  fin  a  "launch-on-waming"  or  "use- 
it-ot-lose-lt"  mode.  Rather  than 
making  the  nuclear  balance  more 
secure.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Trident  II 
will  be  highly  destabilizing. 

If  that  were  not  enough,  the  price 
tag  ^or  putting  another  nuclear  gim  to 
our;  heads  is  a  whopping  $30  billion. 
Thin  is  xmconscionable  at  a  time  when 
we  are  wrestling  with  the  staggering 
deficit  when  we  are  being  asked  by 
sonie  to  cut  the  Social  Seciuity  cost  of 
living  adjustment,  to  degrade  the  qual- 
ity of  our  children's  education,  and 
accept  a  growing  number  of  those  chil- 
dren living  in  poverty,  and  Mr.  Chair- 
matt,  one  In  four  children  in  the 
United  States  of  America  today  is 
livlAg  in  poverty,  and  here  we  are  talk- 
ing I  about  a  $30  billion  destabilizing 
f  ir^  strike  weapon. 

Ttiere  is  a  sane  solution  to  this  mad- 
nest.  We  can  continue  to  produce  the 
Trident  I,  which  is  an  excellent  deter- 
rent. It  packs  formidable  destructive 
power  but  cannot  be  perceived  as  a 
first  strike  weapon.  It  will  also  save 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Trident  I,  at  $15  million  each,  is 
lead  than  half  the  cost  of  Trident  II. 
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About  hi  If  the  number  of  Trident  is  as 
Trident  II's  would  have  to  be  procured 
to  meet  \  the  Navy's  quota  for  its  17 
submarines.  We  would  also  save  bU- 
lions  by  not  having  to  retrofit  the  sub- 
marines jthat  carry  and  launch  these 
weapons] 

So  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
plead  for  wisdom  and  common  sense  in 
this  bodv.  The  Trident  II  is  another 
budget  tjuster.  The  Trident  II  pushes 
us  closer^  not  farther,  from  the  risk  of 
nuclear  annihilation.  The  Trident  n 
only  intensifies  the  fear  and  paranoia 
each  sid^  feels  for  the  other.  We  need 
a  sound  and  basic  defense  for  this 
country-|-that  is  what  I  supportr-not  a 
destabilixing  offense. 

So  please  vote  for  the  Weiss  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  wise  and  a  good  amend- 
ment.     I 

I  jrleld  to  my  friend  from  Oregon. 

(On  request  of  Ifr.  AuCom  and  by 
unanlmnlis  consent,  Mrs.  Boxer  was 
allowed  l|o  proceed  for  IVt  minutes.) 

Mr.  AilCOIN.  wm  the  gentlewoman 
now  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  POXER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AUCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  [the  gentlewoman,  and  I  ap- 
preciate per  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  in  her  remarks  she 
stated  one  of  the  most  lethal  truths 
about  the  D-5  missile,  and  that  is  that 
it  does  have  the  potential  capability  of 
arriving  at  its  target  within  15-min- 
utes.       I 

Now,  I  hope  the  Members  of  the 
House  wpi  be  able  to  analyze  this,  for 
the  dangers  that  represents  to  us,  not 
to  the  Soviet,  but  to  us. 

I  think  the  point  the  gentlewoman  is 
making  Is  that  15  minutes  does  not 
allow  om  would-be  adversary  time  to 
launch  under  attack.  In  other  words, 
the  attack  cannot  take  place  and  allow 
them  to  respond  while  that  attack  is 
being  carried  out. 

If,  then,  the  Soviets  understand 
this— wnch  they  surely  will— what 
then  win  be  their  response?  I  think 
the  gennewoman  knows  full  well,  and 
that  is  the  point  she  Is  trying  to  make 
to  her  colleagues. 

It  is:  II  you  think  you  are  going  to  be 
Jumped,  Jump  first,  instead,  then,  of 
deterrence,  what  we  have  is  provoca- 
tion. Instead  of  deterring  attack,  we 
incite  attack  by  being  so  provocative 
by  aiming  these  missiles  in  this  way  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  their  only  de- 
fense is  to  Jump  us  before  they  think- 
not  before  they  know,  but  before  they 
think  we  are  going  to  Jump  them. 

That  is  not  security.  That  is  not  se- 
ciulty  for  the  United  States:  it  is  not 
soft  on  the  Russians  to  abandon  this 
kind  of!  weapons  technology.  It  is 
smart  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  point  the  gentle- 
woman ^  making:  she  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely (well,  and  I  hope  the  Members 
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of  the  House  will  pay  attention  to  the 
remarks  the  gentlewoman  has  made, 
and  disregard  some  of  the  mistaken 
comments  we  have  had  about  range 
differences,  which  are  points  I  intend 
to  speak  about  In  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
my  remarks  by  dlsmiwing  the  myth  of 
reduced  wamtag  time,  which  we  have 
been  discussing  here  on  the  floor. 

Now.  the  opponents  of  the  Trident 
n  and  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment claim  that  this  D-5  will  simply 
have  a  greatly  reduced  warning  time 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  simply 
not  true,  and  Ignores  the  basic  law  of 
physics  as  they  apply  to  ballistic  mls- 
sUes. 

If  you  look  back  at  the  beginning  of 
the  program  of  using  submarine  mis- 
siles, the  Polaris  A-1  and  A-2  and  A-3. 
which  were  deployed  over  20  years 
ago.  In  fact.  1960,  1962,  and  1964,  re- 
spectively; they  were  all  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

The  Polaris  A-1  had  a  range  of  1,200 
miles  and  it  required  10  minutes  to 
arrive  at  its  target. 
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The  Polaris  A-3  had  a  range  of  2.500 
nautical  miles  and  it  took  Just  a  little 
longer  to  get  to  its  target. 

Because  they  were  ballistic  missiles 
and  they  followed  ballistic  trajector- 
ies, the  Poseidon,  the  Trident  I  and 
the  Trident  II  require  about  the  same 
time.  15  Vi  to  16  minutes  to  reach  their 
targets. 

So  the  warning  time  is  going  up.  not 
down.  If  anything,  there  is  more  sta- 
bility because  of  that  factor,  not  less. 

The  Trident  n  has  a  greatly  in- 
creased range  over  Trident  I.  I  am 
talking  about  D-5  versus  C-4.  The 
warning  time  is  up  because  of  that 
range.  Also,  that  range  gives  protec- 
tion to  American  service  personnel 
who  are  called  upon  to  get  out  and 
protect  his  country  from  our  seas.  We 
do  not  know,  as  has  previously  been 
mentioned  on  the  floor  here,  the  exact 
damage  of  the  so-called  Walker  spy 
case  in  this  area,  and  we  ought  to  be 
doing  everything  that  we  can  to  In- 
crease survivability  and  protection  of 
our  people,  not  stajdng  with  a  system 
such  as  the  C-4  that  we  do  not  even 
build  anymore,  that  will  cost  probably 
more  than  $30  billion  to  get  back  into 
production,  the  savings  are  not  there, 
the  survivability  is  not  there,  and  the 
safety  is  not  there. 

For  that  reason,  the  amendment 
should  not  be  there  either. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  an  in- 
teresting debate.  It  seems  to  me  a 
little  surprising  that  we  should  be  ait- 
leal  of  this  system.  We  have  Just  suc- 
ceeded on  yesterday  in  eliminating  the 


BfX  missile  which  is  suppoaed  to  pro- 
vide some  kind  of  deterrent  to  our 
major  adversary,  and  we  have,  as  has 
been  mentioned  previously  in  the 
debate.  Just  suffered  the  most  extreme 
and  serious  espionage  crisis  in  the  U.S. 
Navy's  history.  stOl  without  any  dear 
recognition,  at  least  at  the  present 
time,  as  to  Just  how  far  ouir  submarine 
operations  have  been  compromised  in 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  Pacific,  and  wher- 
ever else  they  operate. 

Yet  here  we  are,  trashing  a  subma- 
rine system  that  is  designed  to  provide 
the  greatest  deterrent  of  all  from  the 
submarine-launched  mlssllea,  which 
those  who  have  eariler  faulted  the 
BdX,  have  said  is  the  best  way  to  go. 
Yet  when  now  we  come  up  with  the  ul- 
timate in  that  particular  submarine 
technology,  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
terrible  wei^mn  that  we  oui^t  not 
even  to  countenance.  Yet  once  again 
this  kind  of  argument  is  presented  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
very  time  when  some  30  or  40  of  our 
American  citizens  are  being  held  hos- 
tage by  terrorists  in  indescribable  dr- 
cumstanoes  in  the  Middle  East. 

It  looks  as  though  some  people  are 
interested  in  eliminating  any  kind  of 
military  capability  oa  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  what  the 
circumstances  are. 

The  idea  that  the  Trident  D-5  is  a 
radically  new  destabilizing  first-strike 
weapon  is  simply  not  the  case.  The  D- 
5  is  not  radically  new.  It  is  an  SLBM 
that  we  have  had  for  25  years.  The 
only  difference  is  that  it  is  harder  for 
the  Soviets  to  destroy  it  because  the 
submarine  has  more  ocean  in  which  to 
hide.  It  is  not  a  destabilizing  first- 
strike  weapon:  it  is  a  launched  missile. 
The  United  States  has  no  means  and 
seeks  no  means  to  launch  all  of  these 
missOes  as  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue. 

There  are  24  missiles  on  a  Trident 
submarine,  and  some  minutes  are  re- 
quired between  the  launching  of  each 
of  those  missiles:  so  the  idea  of  a  first- 
strike  wotild  take  the  better  part  of  an 
hour  to  execute. 

The  D-S  poses  no  more  of  a  threat 
to  the  Soviet  ICSM  force  than  does 
the  88-17,  the  88-19,  the  88-24.  the 
88-25.  the  88N-20,  and  the  88N-23 
pose  to  our  ICBM's.  But,  somehow,  we 
do  not  seem  to  consider  that  We  are 
making  these  assertions  in  a  vacuum.  I 
think  it  is  unworthy  of  this  body  to 
try  to  suggest  that  we  are  building 
these  weapons  with  nothing  to  con- 
cern us  on  the  other  side. 

In  fact,  the  D-5  does  not  threaten 
any  new  Soviet  targets.  Before  the  So- 
viets undertook  their  massive  program 
to  shelter  and  disperse  their  national 
military  leadership,  which  we  have  re- 
fused to  do  here  in  the  United  States, 
largely  by  those  who  are  opposing  this 
wei4>on,  as  weU  as  the  B£Z.  we  were 
able  to  keep  these  targets  at  risk  with 
the  Polaris  system  and  the  Poseidon 
system.  But   the  Soviets  moved  out 


from  under  the  Polaris  and  the  Posei- 
don, and  it  was  their  refusal  to  put  at 
rest  that  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
go  to  the  D-5. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Stiattoh]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Huirm  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Strattoit  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  UUN'l'EU.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  is  very  knowledgalde 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

I  think  the  real  irony  in  this  debate 
is  that  we  heard  the  argument  against 
the  MX  missiles  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  too  ineffective,  and  now  the  argu- 
ment against  the  D-5  is  that  it  is  too 
effective. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Absolutely. 

BCr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pomsylvanla. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  think  there  was  one 
point  that  the  gentleman  made  that  I 
Just  want  to  clarify.  Do  I  understand 
the  gentleman  correctly  that  the  one 
way  we  have  of  assuring  the  espionage 
case  with  which  we  are  all  familiar 
and  about  which  the  American  people 
are  very  worried  at  the  present  time, 
the  only  way  we  have  to  make  certain 
that  there  is  no  irreparable  harm  to 
our  overall  submarine  program  is  to  go 
with  this  particular  missile  system?  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  indicated? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  StrattokI  has  again  eQ>lred. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Waucsr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stsattoh  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  point  of  the 
Trident  submarine,  which  is  the  one 
we  are  now  building,  is  that  it  would 
cover  much  more  of  the  ocean  and 
therefore  it  wiU  make  it  more  difficult 
for  the  Soviets  to  determine  exactly 
where  our  submarines  are.  But  the  D- 
5  missile  is  not  involved,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  espionage  crisis. 

Certainly  the  D-5  missile  is  the  one 
that  will  place  the  Soviet  major  tar- 
gets at  risk.  When  we  wiped  out  the  50 
missiles  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  DicKiirsoH]  fought  for  yes- 
terday, we  eliminated  the  capability  to 
target  every  single  one  of  the  key  tar- 
gets in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  40  number 
BCX  arrangement  wlU  not  cover  every 
single  target.  And  this  D-5  is  going  to 
have  to  replace  those  targets  that  the 
House  indicated  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  they  would  not  have  to  worry 
about. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Weiss  amendment  because  I  think 
it  is  a  rational  step  that  seeks  to  pre- 
vent both  sides  from  racing  toward  a 
first-strike  posture.  The  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds  is  for  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  develop 
a  complete  first-strike  posture,  be- 
cause Uiat  is  the  equivalent  of  having 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  my 
dear  friend.  Mr.  Walxkr.  and  me 
standing  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  aiming  a  re- 
volver at  each  other,  hammers  cocked, 
weapons  loaded,  pointblank  range, 
unable  to  miss  if  we  should  fire,  nei- 
ther knowing  what  the  other's  inten- 
tions are.  and  in  such  a  situation, 
there  is  only  one  defense  and  that  de- 
fense is  to  shoot  before  you  think  you 
are  going  to  be  shot. 
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That  is  what  a  first-strike  posture  on 
the  part  of  both  superpowers  really  in- 
volves: the  only  defense  is  to  shoot 
before  you  are  shot. 

That.  I  would  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Toi^,  and  to  all  others  who 
support  first-strike,  counterforce  capa- 
bility, is  a  very,  very  dangerous  thing. 
Because  it  spells  the  defeat,  the 
demise,  the  death  of  deterrence.  That 
does  not  deter;  it  invites  one  side  or 
the  other  to  go  first  out  of  a  mistaken 
fear  of  being  struck. 

I  would  wish  that  the  gentleman 
would  understand  that  Now,  I  did 
mention  the  gentleman's  name  and  I 
will  be  h^)py  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  When  the  police 
forces  around  the  country  are  faced 
with  that  same  sort  of  situation,  a 
number  of  them  have  found  that  put- 
ting on  a  bullet-proof  vest  helps.  Is  the 
gentleman  then  making  the  argument 
for  the  SDI? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  No.  Because  I  under- 
stand, and  I  am  amazed  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  does  not 
understand,  that  what  Is  being  pro- 
posed in  star  wars  Is  Infinitely  more 
difficult  than  a  policeman's  flak 
Jacket.  I  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man has  a  tendency  to  see  things  in 
very  clear  and  simple  terms,  and  that 
is  probably  why  he  supports  star  wars. 
He  sees  this  as  a  policeman's  vest  In 
the  sky.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the 
way  the  real  world  works  In  strategic 
nuclear  warfare. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield.  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man likes  to  paint  things  that  way. 
The  gentleman  fully  recognizes  the 
complicated  nature  of  star  wars,  but 
the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think,  can 
have  it  all  ways.  The  gentleman  con- 
tinuously talks  about  the  fact  that  the 
Trident  submarine  program  is  our  in- 


vulnerible  system,  so  therefore,  we  do 
not  noed  land-based  programs.  Now, 
he  tunis  around  and  says  that  we 
should  not  upgrade  the  Trident  pro- 
gram, and  then  sajrs  that  the  problem, 
thougq.  when  we  upgrade  the  Trident 
progratn  is  that  it  has  increased  accu- 
racy aad  so  it  is  like  a  pointblank  g\m 
range. 

The  gentleman  made  the  simple 
analogy  here,  and  then  turns  around 
and  si^s,  well,  you  ought  not  have  a 
protecttve  cover  from  that  kind  of  a 
condit^n  as  well.  The  gentleman  is 
the  one  that  has  reduced  all  of  this  to 
very  sjmple  terms,  and  all  of  those 
simple  I  terms  come  down  to  the  fact 
that  h^  wants  no  defense  at  all. 

Mr.  4.VCOIS.  That  is  wrong.  I  say  to 
the  gekitleman  that  It  is  possible  to 
argue  against  the  glassjaw  MX  missile 
because  it  is  based  on  land  in  vulnera- 
ble silos,  and  also  make  the  argument 
against  the  D-5  missile  on  submarines, 
though  the  submarine  is  infinitely 
more  slirvivable  as  a  basing  mode,  but 
make  the  argument  there  that  the  15 
minutes  you  allow  as  a  reaction  time 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  Invites 
the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  against  us 
when  they  think,  not  when  they  know, 
but  wl^en  they  think  that  we  may  be 
preparing  to  strike  against  them. 

Now.  I  am  amazed  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  does  not  seem 
to  be  alarmed  at  that  kind  of  an  equa- 
tion, l!  think  every  Member  of  this 
body  ought  to  be  alarmed  because  if 
we  allow  the  arms  race  to  escalate  to 
the  point  where  first-strike  weaponry 
gives  4oth  sides  the  theoretical  capa- 
bility 4d  go  first,  one  side  or  the  other 
Is  going  to  launch  and  try  to  Jump  the 
other  pefore  that  side  thinks  he  him- 
self is  foing  to  be  Jumped  by  his  adver- 
sary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  at  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  At7CoiH]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  BCr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuConr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  iAuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sit 
here  a^d  listen  to  these  debates  on  de- 
fense strategy  questions  with  some 
degree  of  amazement  when  I  hear 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made.  One  of  the  arguments  made 
today  In  behalf  of  the  D-6  missile  is 
that  lis  increased  range  is  going  to 
spell  ifore  safety  for  the  UJ3.  crews  on 
the  submarines  that  contain  those 
missUOB.  The  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land made  that  argument. 

Unft^rtunately,  the  gentlewoman 
and  Her  supporters  Ignore  the  fact 
that  the  full  payload  range  of  the  D-6 
missile,  which  is  a  first-strike  missile, 
is  the  same  as  the  full  payload  range 
of  the  C-4  missile— same  range  as  the 
full  payload  range  of  the  C-4  missile. 

So  the  question  of  range  and  stand- 
off capability  and,  therefore,  safety  of 
U.S.  c  ewB  in  the  submarines  is  a  moot 
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point,  a  red  herring,  and  something  to 
divert  attention  from  the  real  issue 
here.  The  real  issue  is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  move  to  a  first-strike  klU 
capability  on  the  part  of  our  subma- 
rine warfikhting  wei^wns  systems 
which  givesT only  a  16-minute  response 
time,  whlchj  I  have  already  indicated  is 
destabilizing  and  threatening  not  so 
much  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  to 
the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.        I 

Why  cert^dn  Members  of  Congress 
fail  to  comprehend  this  is  absolutely 
beyond  me.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  who  made  that 
argimient.  and  then  later  said  that  the 
range  of  the  D-5  missile  with  a  C-4 
payload  Is  greater  than  the  C-4,  that 
if  she  believes  that,  and  what  she  said 
there  is  true.  If  she  believes  that,  and 
is  willing  to  restrict  the  payload  of  the 
D-S  missile  to  the  payload  of  the  C-4, 
if  she  wants  to  write  that  into  law, 
then  you  aiie  going  to  move  away  from 
hard-target  kill  capability  to  what  the 
Trident  n,  D-5  missile  was  originally 
designed  toi  be:  Namely,  an  ultra  long- 
range,  medium  payload.  medium-accu- 
racy, retaliatory  weapon.  But  that  Is 
not  what  the  gentlewoman  wants.  She 
knows  that;  she  wants  that  hard- 
target  kill  oapability.  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  gentlewoman  and  for  her  allies 
on  the  flo^r  to  launch  enough  war- 
heads to  blow  th^  Soviet  industrial 
base  to  smithereens.  She  appears  to 
want  additipnal  hard-target  capability. 

The  CHAORMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AnCoiN]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCom  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCblN.  She  wants  additional 
hard-target  kill  capability,  so  on  top  of 
all  the  rubble  that  Is  created  by  the 
damage  that  will  be  inflicted  by  oiu- 
current  C-jl  missiles,  that  the  Navy 
says  are  absolutely  adequate  for  de- 
struction of  the  industrial  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  she  wants  a  hard- target 
kill  capability,  so  that  in  the  words  of 
one  military  planner  in  the  United 
States,  we  ^an  launch  additional  weap- 
ons and  vrarheads  and  shake  the 
rubble  over  on  the  other  side  and  hit 
silos  on  the  other  side. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AudOIN.  I  promised  that  I 
would  yield  here,  and  I  did  mention 
the  gentlewoman's  name. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  think  my  name  has 
been  mentwned  more  than  Just  once. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Coats,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  thflgentlewoman. 

Mr.  COaIto.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  confused 
as  to  what  kind  of  strategic  defense 
the  gentleman  thinks  that  this  coun- 


try ought  to  employ.  He  appears  to  be 
against  all  three  legs  of  the  Triad.  The 
gentleman  is  against  the  sea-based  leg. 
the  MX,  and  you  are  against  the  B-1. 
What  kind  of  strategic  defense  does  he 
think  we  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Trident  I,  Trident 
ship,  ALCM,  ACM,  possibly  S16  BM, 
and  ATB.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you 
make  a  statement  like  that;  I  am  Just 
not  going  to  let  you  make  a  statement 
like  that. 

I  support,  as  do  my  allies  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  are  large  in  number, 
we  support  a  survivable  retaliatory  ca- 
pability that  aims  at  the  only  target 
that  means  anything  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  what  is  that  target?  That 
target  Is  the  mind  of  the  Soviet  leader. 
If  we  can  reach  the  mind  of  the  Soviet 
leader  with  a  message  that  is  unmis- 
takable, will  the  gentleman  listen  to 
me? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  listening  to  every 
word;  I  am  hanging  on  every  word  and 
I  am  still  trjring  to  get  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  If  we  could  reach  that 
mind  with  a  message  that  is  unmistak- 
able, and  that  is  that  we  have  surviv- 
able retaliatory  capability,  so  that  if 
he  should  ever  dare  strike  the  United 
States  of  America  we  have  survivable 
weapons  and  retaliatory  weapons  that 
will  come  back  at  him  and  destroy  his 
country  as  he  knows  it  and  then  we 
have  succeeded  in  deterring  him  from 
launching  that  first  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuConr]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  lii.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  lix.  AnConf  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  continue  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COATS.  My  question  Is:  What 
are  those  strategic  elements  that  the 
gentleman  considers  survivable? 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Let  us  take  sea-based 
first,  the  Trident  I  submarine  and  the 
C-4  missile.  If  you  listen  to  the  Navy, 
and  I  trust  the  gentleman  has,  they 
have  testified  that  for  countervalue 
purposes,  which  means  the  ability  to 
counter  all  that  the  Soviets  hold  of 
value  in  terms  of  their  industrial  base, 
their  economic  base,  everything  that 
makes  it  a  civilization,  that  the  C-4 
missile,  which  we  already  have  on  our 
Trident  submarines,  is  fully  capable  of 
reducing  that  to  rubble. 

I  support  that  as  the  sea  base  of  our 
triad.  Our  land-based  leg  of  our  triad 
is  in  trouble.  The  MX  does  not  help  it. 
I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
wants  to  throw  money  at  the  MX.  be- 
cause It  Is  based  in  vulnerable  silos. 
His  own  President  complained  about 
those  viilnerable  silos  when  he  ran  for 
President  in  1980.  They  had  Minute- 
man  III  missiles  in  them  and  they 


were  vulnerable.  Why  we  should  put 
10-warhead.  accurate  MX  minilea  in 
those  vulnerable  holes  is  beyond  me. 

What  I  want  Instead  on  land  is  a 
mobile,  single-warhead  missile  that  is 
mobile  and  survivable.  and  I  support 
that  ccmoept.  and  It  is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stand 
here  and  to  try  to  state  for  you  that  I 
have  as  much  patriotism  as  you  in 
terms  of  defendtag  the  security  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

Mr.  COATS.  The  gentleman  never 
questioned  your  patriotism;  never 
raised  the  question.  I  simply  asked  you 
what  was  your  proposal  to  provide  for 
a  strategic  defense. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  And  I  have  just  given 
it  to  you. 

Mr.  COATS.  Well,  do  not.  then, 
bring  in  the  question  of  patriotism. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman what  we  do  not  need,  what  we 
do  not  need  in  our  security  interests.  Is 
the  move  forward  first-strike,  counter- 
force  weapons. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a 
Soviet  planner,  a  military  planner? 
You  are  watching  the  United  States  of 
America  run  up  $300  billion  deficits, 
virtually  going  bankrupt,  now  becom- 
ing a  debtor  nation,  and  here  we  see 
the  investment  on  top  of  the  ability  to 
annihilate  the  industrial  base  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  complete  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  their  civilization  as  they  might 
Icnow  it,  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
in  new  missOes  that  have  only  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  bounce  the 
rubble  on  the  other  side  after  the 
other  weapons  land,  and  to  be  able  to 
hit  silos  on  top  of  factories  and  plants 
and  everything  else  that  sustains  its 
civilization. 

What  would  you  think?  If  you  were 
a  Soviet  planner,  what  you  would 
think  is  that  the  United  States  is  plan- 
ning a  first  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoin]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Btroh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuConr  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  heard  my  name 
mentioned.  BIr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Bir.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
yielding  to  the  gentlewoman,  I  would 
say  if  you  have  the  conclusion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  United  States  is 
about  to  launch  a  first  strike,  it  Is  like 
two  gimmen  in  the  alley  with  pistols 
aimed  at  each  other  at  pointblank 
range,  hammers  cocked,  fully  loaded, 
both  distrustful  of  each  other,  and 
knowing  full  well  that  the  only  way 
you  defend  yourself  is  to  shoot  before 
you  are  shot.  That  is  not  deterrence. 
You  can  call  it  deterrence,  but  that  is 
not  deterrence.  It  is  an  invitation,  the 


very  thing  that  you  say  you  want  to 
avoid. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Now  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man quoted  a  few  statements  in  regard 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Idaryland. 
and  I  assume,  since  I  am  the  only  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment,  he  must  have  been  re- 
ferring to  me. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
right.  I  was  referring  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Birs.  BYRON.  I  believe,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  you  said  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  wanted.  I  think  I  know  very 
well  what  I  want. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  said  I  know  what  you 
want.  You  want  counterforce  ci4>abil- 
ity. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
that  those  individuals  that  we  have  in 
our  service  are  protected  to  the  best  of 
our  ability. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  AuCoiH]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Coats  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  AitCoih  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Birs.  BYRON.  I  think  this  Nation's 
first  concern 

BCr.  AuCOIN.  I  have  not  yielded  yet. 

BCrs.  BYRON.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bftr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  I  certainly  want  our 
crews  to  be  safe.  I  would  Just  simply 
make  the  point  to  her  that  the  argu- 
ment about  range  on  D-5  missiles 
versus  our  current  C-4  missiles,  which 
lack  hard-target  kill  c^wbility.  is  a 
spurious  argument. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Bfrs.  BYRON.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  that  tl<.e  long  range  of  the  D- 
5  is  formidable  when  compared  to  the 
C-4.  When  I  talked  about  range,  I  do 
not  think  I  was  tAiUng  about  the  war- 
heads. I  think  if  we  had  wanted  a 
short  range,  we  would  have  stayed 
with  the  Poseidon  submarine  fleet, 
and  I  can  quote,  which  I  really  do  not 
like  to  do,  but  the  Navy  fact  file  states 
that  the  Trident  n  fully  loaded  range 
will  be  con^Mrable  to  or  much  greater 
than  the  Trident  I.  with  the  options  to 
configure  for  greater  range  with  fewer 
reentry  vehicles. 

The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[BCr.  AuCom]  has  again  expired. 

BIr.  WEISS.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  2  additional  minutes. 

Mi.  DICKINSON.  Bfr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  was  won- 
dering if  we  could  get  some  sort  of 
agreement  here.  I  do  not  want  to  limit 
anyone's  time,  but  it  seems  we  have 
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gotten  into  a  barangue  and  are  Just 
baiting  each  other. 

Could  we  get  scMue  agreement  on 
how  much  longer  we  need  to  discuss 
the  gentleman's  amendment?  Are 
there  some  other  speakers  here? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  reserving  the 
right  to  object  I  am  willing  to  yield  if 
the  gentleman  asks  me  to. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  under  my  res- 
ervation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

What  we  are  engaged  in,  I  think,  as 
the  Chair  had  indicated,  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  debate  and  discussion, 
and  I  would  hope  that,  given  the  fact 
that  there  are  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  apparently  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate,  that  we  would 
not,  after  roughly  an  hour  of  discus- 
sion, seek  to  terminate  the  debate.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  would  not  ask 
that  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  certainly  not 
seeking  to  terminate  debate.  I  am 
trying  to  channel  it  in  profitable  or 
productive  channels,  rather  than  Just 
reiterating  the  same  thing.  I  was 
hoping  that  we  could  come  to  some 
conclusion  here.  I  am  not  trying  to  cut 
off  the  gentleman's  debate,  but  as  we 
go  on.  people  wander  In  who  have  not 
even  been  on  the  floor  and  decide  they 
want  to  ask  a  question,  so  they  Jump 
In.  too.  Those  who  have  been  here  all 
the  time  have  heard  most  of  what  is  to 
be  covered  and  I  would  hope  we  could 
curtail  and  try  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  interminably  asking  for  exten- 
sion of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnssl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRliiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlonan  from  Oregon  [Mr.  AvConr] 
is  recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman getting  me  this  additional 
time. 

The  gentleman  has  performed  a  real 
service  in  Insisting  that  a  block  of  time 
be  set  aside  in  this  debate  on  this  bill 
to  discuss  the  important  consequences 
between  moving  toward  a  first-strike 
eounterforce  capability  and  a  survlv- 
able  retaliatory  capability.  It  Is  a  sxir- 
vlvable  retaliatory  ciqpabillty  which  Is 
deterrence,  which  gives  us  anything 
remotely  close  to  deterrence. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  and  I 
think  it  Is  the  point  behind  the  gentle- 
man's amendment:  If  we  move  to 
hard-target,  silo-busting  missiles  on 
our  submarines,  they  can  be  located  so 
dose  to  the  Soviet  shore  as  to  allow 


only  ISJmlnutes  or  so  In  terms  of  their 
delivers,  we  do  not  allow  the  Soviets 
to  lauiMh  under  attack,  and  because  of 
that,  tney  would  then  have  to  make  a 
series  qf  hunches  In  a  crisis  situation 
and  thepr  might  arrive  at  a  hunch  that 
we  are  attacking  when  we  are  not.  and 
that  m^ans  that  we  wiU  be  Jumped 
when  ttiey  think  we  are  attaching 
them.  It  spells  provocation.  It  does  not 
spell  deterrence  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagln^Mon. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  iiuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  nan  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  Ctudrman.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlen^an  for  his  very  eloquent  and 
precise  largument,  and  I  Just  want  to 
take  ndte— I  do  not  know  where  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  is  at  the 
moment— but  I  am  going  to  speak 
about  ai  statement  that  she  Just  read 
which  Supposedly  refuted  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
as  to  the  range  of  the  D-5  vls-a-vis  the 
C-4.       T 

I  think  that  if  people  will  read  the 
excerpt  that  she  quoted,  they  will  note 
that,  in  fact.  It  Is  exactly  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  said.  It  says 
that  the  range  is  "comparable  or 
greater"  if  you  reduce  the  number  of 
reentry  vehicles.  Well,  of  course.  If 
you  re<luce  the  number  of  warheads, 
the  missile  wlU  travel  further;  but  that 
applies  to  both  the  C-4  and  the  D-S. 

Mr.  ^COIN.  I  state  again  to  all  of 
my  coUfagues:  The  range  Is  the  same, 
at  full  i^yload. 
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this:  It  is  nc  t  so  that  we  can  shoot  at 


Mr.  SUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Qhairman,  I  could  not  let  the 
last  speaker,  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman ^rom  Oregon  [Mr.  AuConr],  go 
by  without  commenting  on  what  I  per- 
ceive' tol  be  some  of  his  mistaken  con- 
cluslong  used  to  back  up  his  argument 
in  favof  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.    ' 

start  with  this:  We  are  talk- 
it  deterrence.  The  gentleman 
ron  said  we  have  got  to  have 
and  we  have  got  to  be  able 
le  Soviet  Union  that  we  will 
But  the  question  he  did  not 
was:  Retaliate  to  what?  Not 
necessarily  with  what,  but  to  what? 

Ther^  has  not  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  Ungle  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  lastj  decade  and  a  half  who  has  not 
advocated  having  a  hard-target-klll-ca- 
pabillty  missile.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentlenian  can  point  one  out.  I  do  not 
think  tiiere  has  been  a  single  arms  ne- 
gotiator for  the  United  States  of 
America  who  has  advocated  not 
having  a  hard-target-klll-capabillty 
missUe.]  The  reason  for  that  is  simply 


empty  silos. 
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as  I  think  the  gentleman 


from  California  asserted.  It  is  because 


of  those  hard  targets  we 
about  is,  in  fact.  Soviet 


another  one 
are  talking 
leadership. 

What  the  gentlonan  ttom  Oregim 
was  really  spying  is  that  our  response 
would  reallyl  be  to  Soviet  cities  and  to 
Soviet  civilians,  and  that  is  the  capa- 
bility our  sutnnarines  have  right  now— 
basically,  tojdestroy  people,  to  destroy 
women,  chiluvn.  old  men,  and  cities. 

The  requirement  that  we  have  is  to 
put  the  Soviet  leadership  at  risk,  not 
the  people.  I  think  if  you  look  at  the 
Soviet  leadership's  concern  for  their 
population,  I  especially  through  the 
Stalin  era— ind  including  today,  since 
the  Polltbuio  today  Is  still  made  up 
mostly  of  old  Stalin-era  types— we  do 
not  see  a  groat  concern  for  the  civilian 
population. 

So  I  woiilU  assert  that  the  gentle- 
man's proposition  is  extremely  inhu- 
mane, and  t|iat  he  Is  basically  a  lone 
ranger  with  regard  to  his  position. 
American  negotiators  and  American 
Secretaries  Of  Defense  do  not  agree 
with  him.  V*ry  few  arms  negotiators— 
in  fact,  no  I  arms  negotiators  that  I 
have  talked  u>  or  heard  of— agree  that 
we  should  n«t  have  hard-target-klll-ca- 
pabilityweabons. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentJqnan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  my  f rien4  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  that  the  argmnent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  was  canrlng  on 
would  be  adequately  answered  if  he 
would  take  a  look  at  page  13  in  the 
committee  report.  The  language  there 
is  as  f  ollov 


By  Uardenlilg  and  dlsperslnc,  the  Soviets 
have  effectively  moved  some  targeta  out 
from  under  «ur  existing  itrateglc  forces. 
Minuteman.  Poseidon  md  the  bombers  are 
technically  ineapable  of  putting  at  risk  the 
hardened  time-aensltlve  targets  needed  to 
enforce  deterrence.  We  therefore  need  to 
provide  some  new  capability  to  threaten 
this  class  of  tkrgets.  At  the  same  time,  we 
need  to  avoid  moving  too  far.  If  the  Soviets 
thought  we  had  enough  capability  to  launch 
a  disarming  first  strike,  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  launch  a  first  strike;  this  Instabfl- 
Ity  must  be  avoided.  In  addition,  we  need  to 
deploy  forces  that  can  survive  Soviet  at- 
tacks, which  vol  act  to  discourage  preemp- 
tive strikes.     I 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  on  page  13  of 
the  report,  inear  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  J 

Mr.  HUlvrER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ARBCl  Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  HUN1  ER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlem  m  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARM]  rY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlem  m  for  yielding. 

I  have  list  ined  to  this  debate  with  a 
great  deal  o '.  interest  and  particularly 
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wanted  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  on  his  eloquence.  He  cer- 
tainly made  a  very  eloquent  argument, 
but  he  very  slyly  managed  to  depict 
two  conflicting  perceptions  of  this 
weapon  at  one  time.  And  he  is  abso- 
lutely right.  If  deterrence  is  going  to 
work,  it  is  going  to  depend  on  the  per- 
ception of  they  systems  by  the  oppo- 
nents. 

The  gentleman  has  characterized 
this  system  as  having  a  killing,  first- 
strike  capability  that  will  do  nothing 
but  shake  the  rubble.  We  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  since  it  is  submarine-based,  the 
Russians  wUl  perceive  it  as  a  retaliato- 
ry wem>on  that  has  a  killing  caipuAty, 
but  it  will  not  be  perceived  by  the  Rus- 
sians as  a  first-strike  wei^ion  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  based. 

I  think  that  should  be  made  very 
clear,  and  I  think  it  was  rather  sly  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  man- 
aged to  have  the  Russians  perceiving 
it  both  ways.  I  am  sure  their  planners 
would  not  plan  on  its  being  both 
things  at  one  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  very  per- 
ceptive statement. ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  lay  out 
for  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  and 
my  colleagues  the  arms  race  as  it 
stands  since  1972.  The  Soviet  Union 
since  1972  has  constructed  over  800 
SS-17,  SS-18.  and  SS-19  missiles;  we 
have  constructed  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  counterpart. 

The  have  constructed  over  200  stra- 
tegic-capable Backfire  bombers;  we 
have  constructed  and  rolled  out  only  a 
couple  of  B-l's. 

They  have  constructed  and  laimched 
over  38  ballistic  missile  submarines;  we 
have  now  a  total  of  6  Tridents.  They 
have,  I  believe,  31  submarines  under 
construction. 

To  move  now  to  constrain  our  only 
really  effective  system  at  this  point,  in 
light  of  the  problems  we  have  had 
with  our  ICBM's  and  our  bomber 
forces,  would  not  be  a  very  prudent 
measiue.        

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Weiss],  for  offering 
this  amendment  and  carrying  on  the 
task  I  imdertook  several  years  ago.  He 
has  very  ably  carried  forward  the  ar- 
gument. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  what  deters 
the  Soviets.  Fortimately  for  us,  over 
the  years  we  seem  to  have  done  a 
pretty  good  job  of  deterring  them. 
During  the  "decade  of  neglect,"  which 
we  always  hear  mentioned,  during  the 
period  of  the  seventies,  while  allegedly 
we  idly  twiddled  our  thumbs  and  the 
Soviets  went  pell-mell  into  building 
weapons,  we  managed  to  treble  the 
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number  of  warheads  in  our  own  atse- 
naL  That  is  hardly  what  I  would  caU  a 
period  of  neglect. 

I  think  that  this  debate  underlines  a 
very  fundamental  difference  between 
some  of  my  friends  in  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment, myself  in  parUcular,  and  that  is: 
What  type  of  force  do  we  want  to 
have?  What  we  want  is  a  nonaggres- 
sive  retaliatory  force. 

Let  me  state  the  reason  we  want  it 
to  be  nonaggrenive.  I  know  it  is  very 
difficult  for  some  of  my  colleagues  to 
accept  this,  because,  after  all.  is  it  not 
very  good  to  threaten  the  evil,  sinister 
Russians?  Is  it  not  best  for  us  to  hold 
a  heavy  club  over  their  heads  and  say, 
"We  don't  like  what  you  do.  and  let 
me  tell  you,  any  moment  we  oould  end 
life  in  your  coimtry  if  we  so  choose"? 

Unfortunately,  both  sides  are  capa- 
ble of  ending  life  in  both  countries.  So 
this  whole  question  of  whether  we 
threaten  them  or  they  threaten  us  is 
immaterial  for  the  question  of  our 
mutual  survivability. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  need  to 
understand  is  what  sort  of  anenal  is 
best  for  U.S.  security,  regardless  of 
what  the  Soviets  do,  because  it  is  con- 
ceivable at  some  point  that  we  may 
not  have  an  arms  control  agreement, 
and  we  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
through  arms  control  what  the  Soviet 
force  structure  wiU  look  like.  And 
given  that  reality— and  let  us  assume 
for  a  moment,  given  this  administra- 
tion's track  record,  that  we  do  not 
have  arms  control— we  will  have  to 
proceed  with  building  the  very  best 
and  most  secure  arsenal  for  our  coun- 
try that  we  can  have. 

Now,  what  I  prcqMse  and  what  I  be- 
lieve is,  in  fact,  a  secure  deterrent  is  a 
system  of  land-based  missUes.  possibly 
the  Midgetman  and  the  Minuteman 
that  we  currently  have,  and  a  bomber 
force  that  will  be  comprised  of  B-l's 
and.  hopefully,  next-generation  bomb- 
ers. Also  the  sea-based  leg  of  our  triad, 
which  is  its  most  survivable  leg.  And 
what  is  best  about  the  sea  leg  of  the 
triad  is  that  it  is  not  perceived  by  the 
Soviets  or  by  anybody  else  at  this 
point  as  a  fhst-strlke  system.  It  is  a 
survivable  second-strike  system. 

Now,  this  is  the  point  that  is  made: 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  lot  of  hard- 
target  weapons  In  our  arsenal?  After 
all,  does  the  Soviet  Union  not  consider 
its  own  survivability  above  all  things? 

Now,  it  is  possible,  and  as  evU  and  as 
sinister  as  I  believe  the  Soviet  Union 
to  be  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
cherish  their  CBM  survival,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  cherish  their  own 
individual  survival,  I  suspect  as  well, 
that  they  value  the  survivial  of  their 
people  and  believe  that  they  would 
like  to  see  the  Communist  system  con- 
tinue not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
they  cannot  have  that  if  world  war  in 
breaks  out. 
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What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wnss]  has  suggested  to  us  today 
ia  a  way  of  saving  money  by  not  build- 
ing the  Trident  n  missile,  by  keeping 
our  retaliatory  non-first-strike,  non- 
■WTMitve  system  in  place,  and  we  can 
do  whatever  we  want  with  this  addi- 
tional money.  We  could,  if  we  so 
choose,  build  more  Trident  submarines 
faster  with  C-4  missiles.  I  would  be 
happy  to  sumwrt  such  an  effort.  That 
would  further  enhance  our  retaliatory 
capacity. 

This  is  the  sort  of  effort  that  I  be- 
ll3ve  makes  eminent  sense.  It  would 
put  us  in  a  position  of  strength.  It 
would  put  us  in  a  position  before  the 
whole  world  community  ot  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  when 
it  suggests  that  it  is  interested  in 
peace  and  the  United  States  is  serious 
in  the  interest  of  pursuing  its  own  se- 
curity. 

D  1330 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
think  he  is  iwihuj  im  exceptionally 
good  point  on  this  amendment. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlonan  if  he  in 
his  understanding  or  belief  think*  that 
fast,  hard-target-kill  we^ons  are 
needed  for  a  retaliatory  reownse? 

The  CHADUiCAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Tbaxler).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yorit  [Mr.  Downr]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  AuConi,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dowvkt  of 
New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  Yoit.  I  take 
the  view  that  it  is  important  to  have 
some  hard-target  ci4>abillty.  We  have 
that  capability  on  our  Minuteman 
m's.  We  certainly  have  it  on  the 
cruise  missiles  that  we  have,  so  we  can 
go  after  Soviet  command  posts  »-h#t 
are  undergroimd  or  hardened,  with 
the  existing  capabilities  we  have. 

I  might  add,  the  gentleman  raises 
another  point.  It  is  not  simply  Just  a 
question  of  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
Soviet  citizens,  versus  hard  targets 
that  we  can  icilL  You  can  destroy  re- 
motely situated  industrial  targets, 
their  oU  cmMclties,  their  rail-switching 
stations,  their  hydroelectric  capacity. 
There  are  a  whole  variety  of  limited 
response  options  that  you  can  have 
with  the  existing  C-4  missile  that  does 
not  indiscriminately  kill  Soviet  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  Atr<X)IN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  AoCanX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  i4>- 
preciate  the  gentleman  yielding  again. 
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The  point  I  mm  getting  at.  is  it  not 
true,  in  the  gentleman's  Judgment, 
that  counterforce.  first  strike,  hard 
target,  kill  capability  weapons,  play  to 
the  advantage  of  the  aggressor,  not 
the  victim  who  would  want  to  invest  in 
retaliatory  weapons,  not  to  the  coim- 
try  which  has  forsaken  on  moral 
grounds  the  doctrine  of  first  strike?  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mi.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  That  is 
exactly  true.  If  we  are  to  be  believed, 
and  it  is  clear,  a  nimiber  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  make  the  valid  point 
that  the  Soviets  really  are  not  credible 
if  they  claim  their  force  is  a  retaliato- 
ry one.  because  it  is  not  structured  as 
a  retaliatory  force.  They  put  all  their 
nuclear  eggs  in  the  land-based  basket. 
Therefore,  we  can  correctly  assume 
that  their  arsenal  is  a  first-strike  arse- 
nal. 

How  do  you  respond  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  decided  to  have  a  first-strike 
arsenal?  By  mindlessly  aping  them 
and  having  your  own  first-strike  arse- 
nal that  is  nonsurvivable?  That  would 
be  silly. 

What  you  do  is  say  to  them.  "Fine. 
You  go  first.  We  go  second  and  we  can 
guarantee  that  your  going  first  will 
cost  you  more  than  you  will  gain." 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  Cidifomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  reaUy 
weird  lines  on  the  House  floor  today. 
One  we  have  Just  heard  from  the  pre- 
ceding Member,  words  I  will  never 
forget.  "What  America  needs  is  a 
nonthreatening  defense." 

Is  that  not  the  most  peculiar  thing 
you  have  heard  in  your  life? 

But  the  thing  that  really  brings  me 
to  the  well  this  morning  is  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentlewoman  from  the 
bay  area  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  am 
glad  to  yeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois.   

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  thinking  about  a  nonthreatening 
defense  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me.  Just  a  suggestion 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Give  me 
an  example.  I  would  like  a  suggestion. 
Bffr.  HYDE.  A  huge  boxcar  of  resolu- 
tions and  a  giant  fan  and  at  the 
moment  of  truth,  we  throw  the  switch 
and  we  cover  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
blanket  the  Soviet  Union  with  resolu- 
tions from  this  body.  How  is  that  for  a 
nonthreatening  response? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  It  Lb  not 
only  imaginative  and  along  the  lines  of 
the  disarmament  lobby  In  this  House, 
whose  numbers  temporarily  grow  until 
1986.  but  if  I  may  have  an  adaptation 
on  that,  why  do  we  not  send  a  ship 
with  a  carton  on  top.  with  a  load  of 
resolutions  and  a  fan  that  blows  it 
over  Beirut  tomorrow  and  tells  them 
to  stop  being  mean  and  beating  and 
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torturilig  to  death 
petty  olficer? 

Now.  here  Is  the  worst  statement  on 
the  floor  today,  the  absolute  worst, 
from  the  gentlewoman  from  the  bay 
area,  Babylon  by  the  Bay  in  Califor- 
nia. 

The  gentlewoman  says,  and  I  am 
going  to  check  the  RscoRO  tomorrow 
in  fairness  to  make  sure  I  get  the 
words  correct,  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Mrs.  Boxkr]  said  that  the 
missile,  the  Trident  II  D-5  missile,  is— 
and  here  are  the  verbatim  words:  "An 
example  of  what  we  are  doing  wrong 
to  the  irorld." 

Oh,  |ny  Ood,  what  we,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  the  major  supplier  of 
NATO  arms,  what  we,  the  white  hats, 
the  go«d  guys,  are  doing  to  the  world. 
Com^  on,  Dick.  Come  on.  gentleman 
from  Oregon.  Come  on.  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

I  waht  us  on  this  side  to  counter 
every  ^otic  statement  that  comes  out 
of  the;  other  side.  There  are  400.000 
people,  100,000  go  up  on  the  cable 
system  across  the  country  that  watch- 
es this  House  when  we  debate  defense. 
Let  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  other  body 
stay  ill  a  darkened  chamber  where 
they  do  not  blow  out  the  gallery  walls 
so  that  all  of  America  can  watch  this 
debate. 

Let  this  country  learn,  starting 
today,  that  there  is  a  group  of  disar- 
mameat  people  in  the  majority  party, 
pacifistically  minded,  that  have  never 
voted  for  any  defense  system,  includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Oregon— 
nothiqg. 

You  I  can  sit  up  here  with  unneces- 
sary sarcasm,  personally  insulting  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
WALKBtl.  It  does  no  good.  You  are  dis- 
armament people.  You  are  for  abso- 
lutelynothing. 

We  are  going  to  turn  out  in  about  2 
weeks:  at  fault  somehow  in  Beirut. 
Those!  are  the  arguments  you  are 
going  to  come  up  with.  Those  of  you 
who  have  no  military  record  are  the 
most  offensive  ones  of  all. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  Idown. 

Mr.  ;dORNAN  of  California.  Let  us 
get  some  time  here.  I  want  to  know 
what  words  the  gentleman  wants 
taken  down. 

The  gentleman  voted  for  nothing  in 
his  liffe  in  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Whicf  words  does  the  gentleman  want 
takenldown? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
only  thing  the  gentleman  voted  for 
from  Massachusetts  is  the  A-10  nonsu- 
perso|iic  aircraft. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend  until  the  point 
of  on  er  is  resolved. 
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Yes, 


BCr.   DOHtNAN   of  California. 
Mr.  Chairm  m.  I  will  stispend. 

The  CHApiMAN  pro  tempore.  WiU 
the  gentle«ian  from  Oregon  [Bfr. 
AuConr]  adjirlse  the  Chair  as  to  which 
words  he  is  Objecting  to? 

Mr.  AuCpiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  characterized  my  debate 
and  used  adjectives  that  I  think  were 
personally  psulting,  wrong,  inaccu- 
rate, and  unbecoming  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  R^esentatives. 

The  CHATRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  attempt  to  report  the  words 
that  the  ^ntleman  is  complaining 
about. 

Mr.  DOI^AN  of  California.  I  want 
them  repealed  on  television. 


D  1310 
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pro  tempore.  The 
:d    advise    the    gentleman 
mmittee  is  proceeding  in 
regular  ord^er  and  the  Chair  is  await- 
ing the  Clerk's  reporting  of  the  words. 
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scribing, 
moment, 
ular  order. 

The  Cha^r  would  counsel  all  Mem- 
bers to  rem|dn  calm. 

Mr.  AuCOlN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  Chair  counsel  all  Members  to 
watch  their  ties  at  the  current 
moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  note  that  during  these 
proceedings  there  is  no  business  or 
debate  beoore  the  committee  other 
than  the  raading  of  the  words. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman?] 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Cidiiomia  [Mr.  Dornan]  seek 
recognition!? 

Mr.  DOflNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  i  I  would  like  to  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  withdraw  the  words 
"dripping  bile  and  venom  from  his 
lips,"  and  Beplace  it  with  "unnecessary 
sarcasm,"  if  I  could  have  unanimous 
consent  foi  that? 

The  CHIURMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obje^ion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  [from  California?  The  Chair 
hears  no  objections,  and  blessed  are 
the  peacen^akers. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRifAK]  has  1  minute  remaining. 

The  Chfdr  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
AuCoiN]  If  he  withdraws  his  request 
that  the  wprds  be  taken  down? 

Mr.  AttOOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  apologize  for  the  words 
that  he  actually  did  use  I  will  be 
happy  to  Withdraw  my  request. 

The  CHURMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemani  from  California  [Mr. 
Dornait]  has  modified  the  words  by 
unanimou  i  consent. 
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Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
accept  the  characterization  of  "unnec- 
essarily or  unduly  sarcastic"  then  I  am 
willing  to  withdraw  the  overly  harsh 
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remarks  of  "bile  and  spleen  dripping 
from  his  lips"  as  I  did  not  physicaUy 
see  that. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
words  were  not  overly  sarcastic,  so  I 
will  not  accept  that.  But  if  the  gentle- 
man will  apologize  for  the  words  he 
actually  did  use  then  I  wiU  withdraw 
my  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to  apologize 
for  the  words. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAJRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Then 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DosM AN]  has  1  minute  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Now, 
picking  up  on  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
Chair,  blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  let 
me  suggest  that  in  all  debates,  particu- 
larly defense  debates,  we  should  re- 
frain from  using  unnecessary  sarcasm 
or  suggesting  that  Members  who  be- 
lieve in  a  strategic  defense  are  some- 
how or  other  simpleminded  because 
they  draw  an  analogy  between  a  po- 
liceman's vest,  bulletproof  vest,  and 
the  shield  of  NATO,  or  a  shield  to  stop 
the  further  militarization  of  space, 
which  took  place  the  day  the  first 
ICBM  went  on  station  at  Vandenberg 
since  it  has  to  transit  through  space. 

Our  submarine  deterrent  we 
thought  was  powerful  in  this  country 
until  a  young  lady  called  the  Christian 
Broadcasting  Network  and  said  that 
they  had  lost  her  small  son  to,  and 
this  is  alleged,  to  her  husband  because 
he  threatened  to  turn  in  her  father, 
her  uncle,  and  her  brother  as  spies,  be- 
traying some  of  the  most  delicate  se- 
crets of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  submarine 
deterrent. 

We  are  living,  and  obviously  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  agree  with  this,  in 
the  most  dangerous  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  fragile  Republic,  the 
oldest  in  the  world,  but  still  young  in 
historical  terms  at  just  over  208  years, 
almost  209  years.  I  would  suggest  that 
when  people  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  have  not  heard  it  ever  happen 
over  here,  suggest  that  we,  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  what  is  wrong 
with  the  world,  that  they  document 
their  case  a  little  more  thoroughly. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Ethiopia, 
and  this  Nation  leads  the  world  there, 
as  it  does  with  an  earthquake  in  Yugo- 
slavia, or  China,  or  a  famine  anywhere 
in  the  world,  in  giving  of  our  treasiu% 
and  the  blood  of  our  young  men  like 
P02c.  Robert  Stethem. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Weiss 
amendment. 


We  do  not  need  the  Trident  n  D-5 
missile. 

The  D-S  is  a  f  int-strlke  weapon. 

And  we  should  not  be  in  the  business 
of  building  first  strike  weapons. 

The  D-6  is  designed  to  destroy 
Soviet  missile  silos. 

And  since  there  is  no  point  in  de- 
stroying empty  Soviet  silos,  this  capa- 
bility is  useful  only  to  strike  first,  in  a 
surprise  attack. 

And  it  is  against  U.S.  policy  to  strike 
first. 

While  the  Trident  I  C-4  miasQe  is 
said  to  have  an  accuracy  of  1.500  feet, 
the  New  D-5  reportedly  will  be  able  to 
come  within  400  feet  of  its  intended 
targets. 

This  high  degree  of  accuracy,  com- 
bined with  the  yield  of  the  W88  war- 
head now  being  developed  for  the  D-5 
will  make  the  D-5  a  sUobuster. 

Administration  spokesmen  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  United  States 
has  never  had  any  intention  of  launch- 
ing a  first  strike. 

I  suggest  that  the  Soviets  look  at 
U.S.  capabilities,  not  U.S.  declarations. 

They  know  what  the  D-5  can  do. 

But  they  can  never  know  what  UJS. 
leaders  might  do— that  is  the  nature  of 
deterrence. 

Now  I  ask  you.  Just  what  do  you 
think  the  Russians  are  going  to  do 
when  we  deploy  a  high  yield,  highly 
accurate  D-5  miissile? 

When  we  have  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missile  that  could  take  out 
their  land-based  missiles  within  10 
minutes  of  launch? 

Are  they  going  to  sit  there  and  do 
nothing? 

Of  course  not. 

They're  going  to  respond. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two 
likely  Soviet  responses  to  deplo3rment 
of  this  missile. 

First,  the  Soviets  can  adopt  a 
launch-on-waming  policy,  where  they 
fire  their  ICBM's  as  soon  as  they 
detect  an  attack. 

Second,  they  can  develop  first-strike 
SLBM's  of  their  own. 

Neither  is  good  for  America. 

Encotiraging  the  Soviets  to  put  their 
strategic  forces  on  a  hair-trigger  wlU 
increase  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

When  both  sides  fear  a  sudden,  dis- 
arming attack,  they  have  incentives  to 
launch  their  own  forces  in  a  crisis. 

In  such  a  world,  a  mistake  or  miscal- 
culation could  spark  a  thermonuclear 
war. 

And  encouraging  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop powerful,  highly  accurate 
SLBM's  makes  U.S.  strategic  forces 
more  vulnerable. 

Right  now,  Soviet  SLBM's  are  far 
less  accurate  than  ours.  They  have 
very  long  ranges,  and  are  usually  kept 
in  Arctic  waters — away  from  our  so- 
phisticated antisubmarine  warfare 
forces. 

Should  we  encourage  them  to  devel- 
op powerful  highly  accurate  SLBM's, 


that  could  be  deployed  closer  to  the 
United  States? 

MiasQes  that  could  knock  out  our 
land-based  missUes  with  virtually  no 
warning? 

I  say  no. 

We  would  be  far  better  off  if  we  did 
not  start  a  new  round  in  the  arms  race 
by  deploying  a  first-strike  D-5  missile. 

We  would  be  far  better  off  if  we  did 
not  put  both  sides  forces  on  a  nuclear 
hair  trigger. 

We  would  be  far  better  off  if  we 
adopted  the  Weiss  amendment,  and 
halted  production  of  the  D-5. 

The  choice  today  is  between  the  C-4. 
which  you  use  to  deter  a  first-strike, 
and  the  D-5,  which  you  use  to  launch 
a  first  strike. 

Between  a  war  stopper  and  a  war 
starter. 

Between  deterrence  and  war  fight- 
ing. 

We've  got  a  missile  that  can  strike 
back.  We  don't  need  a  missile  that  can 
strike  first. 

We've  got  a  deterrent.  We  don't  need 
a  silobuster. 

D  1320 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

lii.  MARKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  HYDE.  On  this  matter  of  first 
strike.  I  understand  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  making,  the  more  accurate 
our  missiles  become,  the  more  danger- 
ous they  are,  because  their  purpose  as 
he  says  is  only  to  hit  a  silo  and  we 
would  only  want  to  do  that  before 
they  launched,  hence  it  would  be  a 
first-strike  weapon. 

But  I  see  another  dimension  to  this 
problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Htdi  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BCabket  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
tinue to  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  seems  to  me  in  the 
counterforce-countervalue  argument 
that  the  more  accurate  our  missiles 
can  be  as  a  second-strike  weapon  the 
more  hvunan  life  can  be  saved.  We 
have  been  taught  recently,  I  do  not 
know  how  successfully,  that  targeting 
populations  is  immoral  and  we  may 
not  do  it.  But  if  we  have  highly  accu- 
rate weapons  to  hit  their  military  in- 
stallations, not  a  silo,  to  hit  command 
and  control,  that  very  fact  might  be 
very  humanitarian  if  anything  can  be 
humanitarian  in  terms  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. But  the  more  accurate  the 
weapon,  the  less  collateral  damage, 
the  less  loss  of  innocent  life,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  could  look  at  this  type 
of  wei4x>n  with  that  perspective  as 
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well  as  the  other  perspective  which 
says  it  is  only  a  first-strike  weapon. 

Mr.  XCARKEY.  The  gentlenum  has 
been  successful  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  in  having  this  House  appropriate 
the  money  for  40  MX  missiles  with  400 
warheads  on  them,  with  that  first- 
strike  citfwcity  if  you  would  so  choose 
to  use  it  The  Minuteman  missile  also 
has  that  kind  of  capacity  to  be  able  to 
provide  that  weaponry  to  our  country 
if  we  should  ever  decide  to  use  it  in  a 
retaliatory  capacity.  But  with  regard 
to  the  decision  to  build  a  massive  fleet 
which  would  in  fact  give  us  the  capac- 
ity of  knowing  out  that  75  percent  of 
the  Soviet  missUe  force  which  is  on 
hand  and  putting  this  world  closer  to  a 
hair  trigger  because  they  would  not  be 
fearful  of  the  fact  they  would  have  a 
retaliatory  cmiaclty  after  the  United 
States  launches  a  first  strike,  in  fact 
makes  us  much  more  dependent  upon 
computers  than  human  beings.  That  is 
the  problem  here,  once  you  cross  the 
threshold  into  a  massive  development 
of  D-5  you  have  gone  beyond  the 
point  we  are  using  this  nuclear  bullet 
to  provide  that  counterforce  ability 
and  go  into  the  area  where  you  can  to- 
tally wipe  out  not  selectively  but  mas- 
sivcQy  their  entire  capacity  to  retaliate. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  him 
on  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  Just 
about  ready  to  conclude  the  debate  on 
this  issue  and  I  want  to  make  one  or 
two  brief  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wnss,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mabkzt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
tinue to  yield? 

Mr.  MARKET.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEISS.  In  addition  to  all  the  ar- 
guments that  have  been  made,  I  think 
quite  validly,  that  you  do  not  need  a 
missOe  with  warheads  that  have  the 
explosive  power  of  475,000  tons  of  dy- 
namite, nor  do  you  need  anything  that 
comes  within  400  feet  rather  than 
1.500  feet  of  targets  when  the  100  kilo- 
ton  of  a  C-4  will  do  as  much  damage 
as  anybody  would  possibly  want  to  in- 
dustrial capacity,  command  ci^Mtcity, 
you  name  it.  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
ought  to  also  focus  now,  again,  on 
great  budgetary  concerns  that  this 
Nation  faces. 

By  going  forward  with  the  D-5,  this 
House  is  going  to  be  asking  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  to  pay  30  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  for  no  good  and  valid  piu:- 
pose.  The  Navy  has  said  that  it  will 
have  to  retrofit  its  eight  Trident  subs, 
which  are  currently  designed  for  the 
C-4  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the  new 


D-5  missile.  So  both  for  the  sake  of 
humantty  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
our  butsetary  situation  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  better  i>art  of  wisdom  is  to 
adopt  this  amendment  and  stick  with 
the  venr  effective  and  explosive  C-4 
missile  fhat  is  currently  in  use. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  tq  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  simply  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  ranking  minority 
member  if  he  would  be  willing  to 
answer. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wlU  be  glad  to 
try  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Why  should  we  vote 
$30  billion  for  a  wei^ion  that  gives  us 
simply  more  accuracy  when  we  can  al- 
ready (|bllterate  with  the  C-4  about 
anything  we  want  to  obliterate?  What 
is  the  v|due— why  $30  billion  for  more 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  gentleman  was  on  the  floor  earlier 
when  I  covered  this  point.  So  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  state  it  again.  I  am  sure 
if  debate  goes  on  long  enough  some 
more  wQl  wander  in. 

The  advantage  of  increased  acctiracy 
and  incteased  range  is  to  first  improve 
the  secttrity,  safety  of  our  men  at  sea. 
to  give  more  ability  to  hide,  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  come  as  close  to 
the  mainland  or  their  targets. 
Second-T— 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Tou  asked  and  I 
was  tryftig  to  answer. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Two  advantages 
that  ar4  gained  by  the  D-5  missile  are 
greater  range,  greater  accuracy. 

Mr.  viEAVER.  My  question  is  on  the 

What  value  is  the  aocuracjr? 

Why  sh|)uld  we  pay  $30  billion  for  this 

What  value  is  the  aocuracjr? 

Mr.  OOURTER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yitfd  to  me? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
responq  and  then  if  you  would. 

Mr.  OoURTER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yi^ld  to  me  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion?    1 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  My  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  that  what  we  are  really 
doing  is  recapturing  the  ground  that 
we  havt  lost  by  the  Soviets  hardening 
of  thev  silos.  They  have  entered  a 
hardenvig  program  which  really  de- 
grades lour  capabilities  of  taking  out 
the sUokas  they  exist. 

ULr.  WEAVER.  Excuse  me.  What  you 
are  sajriag  is  we  are  going  for  the  accu- 
racy ia  we  can  hit  their  sflos;  is  that 
it?        I 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  ia  part  of  it. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Is  that  not  a  first- 
strike  weapon  then? 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understood  the 
arguments.  \  think,  that  have  been 
put  forth  b]r  the  people  in  the  well 
that  have  preceded  you.  many  of 
whom  really  would  like  to  see  us  de- 


nuded;  to 

Mr.  WEA' 
gentleman 
is  it  a  f  1 

Mr.  DIi 
to  the  gentleman 
and  you  ask;  why 


no  military  capability. 
No,  excuse  me,  if  the 
Id  answer  my  question. 
e  weapon? 

N.  I  am  trjring  to  say 
that  the  purpose— 
we  do  not  want  to 


spend  this  1 

Mr.  WEAKER.  On  the  accuracy, 
am  asking  aqout  the  accuracy. 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  I  have  an- 
swered that  The  Soviets  have  hard- 
ened their  silos.  They  have  made  it 
necessary  for  us  to  increase  our  accu- 
racy, j 

Mx.  WEAVER.  How  is  it  a  deterrent. 
I  ask  my  f ritod  from  Alabama,  to  de- 
stroy their  silos? 

That  is  a  I  first-strike  weapon,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  DICB^SON.  Not  necessarily, 
notnc 

BCr.  WEAl 
say  it  had 

Mr.  DI< 
that.  Tou 
is  this  not 
ceived  so,  as 
ments  in  the  well. 

Do  not  put;  words  in  my  mouth;  I  did 
not  say  that^  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  it 
with  you.  but  do  not  convolute  or 
twist ]_ 

Bfr.  WEAyER.  All  right,  I  am  asking 
you,  what  ii  the  accuracy,  additional 
accuracy  fort 


The  gentleman  did 
it-strlke  potential. 
rsON.  No:  I  did  not  say 
that  and  said 
I  said  it  could  be  per- 
I  imderstood  the  argu- 


I  would 
from  Alal 
al 

liCr.  DIi 

man  yield? 
Mr.  WEA' 
to  the  gem 
answer  the 
ting  for  $3i 
accuracsr? 
value  of  the 


to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  is  the  addition- 

fSON.  Will  the  gentle- 


I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
eman  from  Alabama  to 
iuestion.  what  are  we  get- 
billlon  in  the  additional 
t  is  the  purpose  and 
ditional  accuracy? 
The  gentleman  has  said  it  could  hit 
the  Russian  alios. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  said  that  the 
principal  reason  was  for  the  security 
and  for  the  increased  acciiracy.  Tou 
say,  why  should  we  need  the  increased 
accuracy?  j 
Mr.  WEAyER.  Right. 
ISx.  DICKINSON.  I  say  to  overcome 
the  hardening  the  Soviets  have  put  on 

their  silos.  ^(Iso.  to 

Mr.  WEAVER.  So  it  is  for  hitting 
thc8c  silos? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Also  to  be  able  to 
pick  other  targets  with  some  degree  of 
selection,  whether  it  be  command  and 
control  bunkers  and  other  targets  that 
we  might  chpose  to  pick,  whether  it  be 
commimlcatlons,  transportation,  or 
whatever,  a^d  not  necessarily  Just  the 
silos. 


But  as  you  increase  your  range,  you 
must  necessarily  increase  your  accura- 
cy, else  the  value  of  the  weapon  depre- 
ciates. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  But  the  gentleman 
has  said  that  it  is  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  hardened  their  silos  that 
this  additional  accuracy  could  aid  us  in 
hitting  the  silos.  That,  to  my  mind,  is 
a  first-strike  weapon,  and  the  gentle- 
man  

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Would  the  genUe- 
man— well,  I  cannot  help  what  is  in 
the  gentleman's  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

I  thank  the  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  well  asked  a  question,  and 
I  was  trying  to  have  the  gentleman 
jrield  to  me  so  I  could  answer.  I  would 
like  to  do  that,  and  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  yield  back  time  to  the  gentle- 
man to  respond. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  made  the 
statement  that  the  D-5  warhead  is  a 
first-strike  weapon.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  it  is  a  counterforce 
weapon  but  not  a  first-strike  weapon. 

In  order  to  have  a  first-strike 
weapon  by  the  United  States,  you 
would  have  to  have  sufficient  hard 
target  kill  weapons  in  order  to  destroy 
all  or  most  Soviet  military  targets;  you 
are  dealing  with  probably  10,000  tar- 
gets. 

So,  indeed,  it  does  have  hard  target 
kill  capability,  but  is  not  and  cannot 
be  perceived  by  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
type  of  weapon  that  can  denude  the 
Soviet  Union  of  retaliatory  capability. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  it  is  important  to  have  a  hard 
target  kill  weapon  in  our  submarines, 
or  an  MX,  in  order  to  give  credibility 
to  the  deterrent  that  we  have  today. 
The  problem  has  been  growing  during 
the  past  10  years. 

I  think  it  can  be  conceded  by  this 
body  that  our  retaliatory  capabilities, 
our  air  leg  of  our  triad,  our  liuid-based 
leg,  and  possibly,  particularly  with  the 
Walker  case  and  Soviet  advancement 
in  antisubmarine  capabilities,  our  sea 
leg  deterrent  is  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

At  the  present  time,  we  cannot 
render  unto  them  that  which  they  can 
do  to  us.  Our  retaliatory  force  is  not 
credible.  If  they  did  attack  us,  our 
only  response  would  be  a  response 
against  soft  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  IdUing  tens  of  millions  of 
Soviet  citizens  and  would  be  responded 
by  Soviets  attacking  our  cities,  which 
would  guarantee  the  sure  annihilation 
of  America  as  a  civilization. 

Thus,  our  military  response  to  a  po- 
tential first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  incredible,  because  it  would 
result  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Amer- 
ican experiment. 
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Because  of  that  lack  of  credibility, 
we  have  to  deploy  weapons  that  have 
hard  target  kill  capability. 

Also,  and  finally,  your  position  need- 
less to  say  is  that  it  is  OK  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  have  weapons  that 
put  our  retaliatory  forces  in  Jeopardy, 
but  It  is  somehow  not  OK  for  the 
United  States  to  have  equal  capabili- 
ties; I  think  that  is  wrong;  there 
should  be  parity. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

I  have  only  asked  a  question,  and  I 
continue  to  ask  the  question:  How  on 
earth  is  a  first-strike  weapon  or  a 
weapon  that  can  hit  their  silos  in  any 
way  a  deterrence?  They  have  shot 
their  missUes  up  and  I  can  assure  you, 
if  they  do  the  first  strike  and  have 
shot  their  missiles  up,  what  is  the 
sense  of  our  hitting  empty  silos? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  that  is  not  the  way  the  Soviet 
Union  would  react.  What  they  would 
do,  if  a  war  planner  was  asked  in  the 
Soviet  Union  whether  they  could  be 
successful  in  a  first  strike  against  the 
United  States,  is  use  just  part  of  their 
arsenal  for  that  first  strike;  maintain- 
ing a  large  reserve  that  would  be 
secure  for  further  retaliation. 

We  then  would  not  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate the  balance  of  their  forces  with 
the  weapons  we  have  now.  If  we  did 
build  weapons  that  have  counterforce 
capability,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
deterred  from  a  launch  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  know  our  respon- 
sive strike  would  Jeopardize  their  fur- 
ther retaliatory  capabilities  and  their 
leadership,  command  and  control, 
radars,  and  other  military  soft  target. 

Deterrence,  credible  deterrence,  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  In  this 
debate.  In  order  to  have  parity,  in 
order  to  have  credible  deterrence,  we 
have  to  go  forward  with  this  weapon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  if  he  is  seeking 
time. 

Is  the  gentleman  seeking  time? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  seek  my  own 
time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  Jersey. 

My  dear  friend,  if  the  Russians  were 
mad  enough  to  do  a  first  strike  on  us 
and  leave  some  of  their  weapons  in 
their  silos  and  we  shot  the  D-5  to  hit 
those  silos— the  Russians  have  already 
shot  their  weapons  up,  the  first  roimd, 
certainly  then  they  would  shoot  the 
second  round  up  on  warning,  and  we 
would  never  hit  them. 

So  what  kind  of- — 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  the  scenario  is  not  the  one  that 
would  be  played  out. 
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The  importance  here  is  what  the  So- 
viets perceive  to  t>e  a  logical  reaction 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  only  reaction  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  an  attack 
against  Soviet  soft  targets,  that  is,  ci- 
vilians, they  know  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be 
counseled  not  to  do  it. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coub- 
TKR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  CXJURTER.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  would  be  counseled 
by  all  his  advisors  if  the  Soviet  Union 
initiated  a  surgical  first  strike  against 
our  retaliatory  system,  and  the  only 
response  that  the  President  had  would 
be  against  Soviet  civilian  population 
centers,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  be  counseled  to  do  noth- 
ing but  to  surrender. 

That  would  be  your  counsel  and  that 
would  be  my  counsel.  The  counsel 
would  not  be  that  way  if  he  had  weap- 
ons that  could  respond  in  kind.  There- 
fore, the  President's  threat  would  be 
credible  and  deterrence  would  prevaiL 

Mr.  CARNET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all 
recognize  that  the  D-5  gives  us  addi- 
tional range,  and  when  we  talk  about 
accuracies  and  we  talk  about  first- 
strike  capabilities  because  of  the  in- 
creased accuracies,  we  must  recognize 
one  thing:  Accuracy  is  a  function  of 
range;  the  closer  you  are,  indeed  the 
more  acciu^te  the  weapon  can  be,  but 
as  you  increase  range,  you  diminish 
your  acciuucy. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
the  D-5  is  to  increase  the  range  of  the 
missile.  That  capability,  if  you  can  in- 
crease it  50  percent,  will  increase  the 
amount  of  ocean  you  can  hide  a  sub- 
marine in  much,  more  more  than  50 
percent. 

In  fact,  the  50-percent  increase  in 
range  can  yield  perhaps  five  times  as 
much  ocean  to  hide  in.  So  when  you 
are  moving  back  from  your  targets, 
you  are  losing  the  tyve  of  accuracy  we 
are  speaking  about.  The  accuracy  nec- 
essary for  prompt  hard-target  kill  ca- 
pability. 

If  we  use  that  extra  ocean,  then  the 
D-5  missUe  will  have  the  limited  accu- 
racy of  today's  C-4  missUe. 
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So  you  begin  to  diminish  that  hard- 
target  capability. 

What  we  are,  in  essence,  trying  to 
accomplish  is  to  get  more  ocean  for 
the  submarine,  the  launch  vehicle,  to 
hide  in,  and  thus  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  an  aggressor  to  track  that 
launch  platform,  adding  to  that 
laimch  platform's  survivability.  That 
is  the  deterrence  we  are  tnring  to  ac- 
complish. I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
would  vote  against  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  jrield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Just  so  that  we  have 
some  equivalent  base  for  imderstand- 
ing  this  increase  of  range  issue,  the 
gentleman  agrees,  does  he  not,  that  if 
the  D-5  and  the  C-4  each  have  their 
full  payloads,  the  range  of  those  mis- 
siles is.  roughly,  the  same,  roughly. 
4,000  miles?  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  New  York. 
Mr.  WEISS.  OK. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  But  if  I  may  take 
back  my  time.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  fully  loaded  missile,  with 
the  full  load  of  warheads. 
Mr.  WEISS.  OK, 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Our  planners  do  not 
necessarily  load  a  missile  with  its 
entire  capacity  of  warheads.  You 
would  be  tipping  your  hand  by  doing 
that.  We  mix  them.  Some  have  few. 
some  have  full  loads.  We  do  that  so  we 
can  gain  more  ocean. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Right. 
Mr.  CARNEY.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  you  have  a  fiilly  loaded  missile, 
you  would  have  the  same  range.  We 
are  not  going  to  fully  load  each  mis- 
sile. We  are  trying  to  find  more  surviv- 
ability, more  ocean.  So  we  down-load 
the  number  of  reentry  vehicles. 

BCr.  WS3SS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  YoiIl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  if  we  down-load  the  C-4 
that  we  also  get  the  equivalent  in- 
crease in  range  and  we  have  more 

BCr.  CARNEY.  No. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Well,  of  course  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  would  disagree  with 
the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WEISS.  It  is  absolutely  true. 
Mr.  CARNEY.  We  do  not  get  the 
same  range. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Absolutely  true. 
Mr.  CARNEY.  That  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.   DELLUMS.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words.      

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

lir.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  hoping  that  perhaps  we  could  con- 
clude the  debate  on  this.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  other  Members  wish 
to  spcKak.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  standing.  The  gentleman 
from  California  has  been  recognized. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
think  we  could  probably  conclude  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  in  20  minutes? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorii  [Mr.  Wnss]  for  a 
response. 


Mk.  WEISS.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  Twenty 
minutes.  I  think,  would  suffice. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  being  the  case,  I  ask  unanimous 
content  that  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  be 
concluded  In  20  minutes. 

hO:.  WEISS.  Blr.  Chairman,  would 
the  sentleman  agree  that  the  time  be 
divided  between  the  two  sides? 

DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
ive  it  all. 

WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
>reciate  that, 
le  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

will  state  the  request, 
le  request  is  that  all  debate  on  this 
am^dment  and  amendments  thereto 
endjln  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
thekentleman  from  Alabama? 
T^ere  was  no  objection. 
T|ie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dsl- 
vnmj  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Bfr.  DELLUMS.  Bfr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  we  are 
noW  in  the  waning  moments  of  this 
very  important  and  significant  debate, 
and  I  choose  not  to  repeat  the  nimier- 
ous  arguments  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  distin- 
gui^ied  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Neti  York  [Blr.  Wnss].  But  I  would 
sim|>ly  like  to  go  iMck  to  Just  a  few 
moitients  ago  when  we  were  discussing 
nudear  war  scenarios. 

Im.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
coi^nittee,  there  is  something  fright- 
ening and  dangerous  and  surreal  about 
my  colleagues  debating  on  the  floor  of 
thejCongress  about  nuclear  missile  ex- 
changes. 

V^e  are  in  Geneva  at  this  very 
moiient,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members 
of  9ie  committee,  ostensibly  about  the 
business  of  backing  away  from  the 
briak  of  nuclear  disaster.  Yet  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  we  are  discussing 
sceaarios  of  nuclear  exchanges.  And 
some  of  my  colleagues,  in  great  humil- 
ity, even  possess  the  enormous  capac- 
ity to  understand  how  this  insane  sce- 
nario would  go  forward.  It  will  not 
happen  quite  like  this  or  quite  like 
th^.  How  does  any  Member  of  this 
body  know  that,  Mr.  Chairman? 

It  only  points  up  the  insanity  and 
the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  pursue 
wofld  peace  through  the  development 
of  thermonuclear  technology,  Mr. 
Chkirman. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rltf  of  life  on  this  planet,  I  wiU  argue 
paisionately  with  my  coUeagues  that 
wejdesperately  need  to  internalize  the 
noliion  that  war  is  not  an  option.  I 
repeat,  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  war  is  not  an 
option  in  a  nuclear  age.  Peace  is  not 
th4  alternative;  it  is  the  imperative. 

If  my  colleagues  could  ever  Internal- 
ize, the  notion  that  in  the  nuclear  age 
we  render  the  whole  notion  of  war  ob- 
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solete  an  )  insane,  we  would  back  away 
from  th<  se  absurd,  almost  surreal  de- 
bates. We  would  back  away  from  arms 
escalatioti  that  will  only  challenge  our 
economyjand  challenge  the  future  for 
our  chiloren  and  their  children's  chil- 
dren. Wb  would  then  begin  to  embrace 
other  f  o<ms  of  democratic  and  human 
institutli^ial  processes  to  allow  us  to 
handle  me  differences  that  exist  lie- 
tween  ai^d  among  us  as  people  and  as 
nations.  ^ 

I  was  tyiinking,  as  I  listened  to  some 
of  this  Rebate,  how  would  I  look  at 
this  bod^  if  I  were  sitting  in  the  gal- 
lery looking  down.  "Ui.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  frightened.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  [are  trying  to  say  here  is  that 
pursuing  this  kind  of  technology  is  to 
pursue  insanity.  And  I  would  like  to 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
rise  above  political  considerations  and 
understand  that  we  are  doing  nothing 
for  ourselves  and  for  generations  into 
the  future  voting  for  this  Idnd  of  an 
alternative. 

We  are  indeed  moving  beyond  deter- 
rence to  the  development  of  a  war- 
fighting!  capability,  and  we  all  Imow 
that.  Wny  develop  nuclear  weapons 
with  greater  range,  greater  accuracy, 
and  greater  capacity  to  destroy  unless 
)ntemplatlng  fighting  nuclear 
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we  are 
war? 

Asl 
slons.  I 


ve  said  on  a  number  of  occa- 
a  trained  psychiatric  social 
worker.  And  I  would  Invoke  that  train- 
ing at  this  moment,  because  I  believe 
that  anyone  who  thinlts  we  can  fight 
and  survive  and  win  a  nuclear  war  is 
certifiataly  mentally  disturbed.  And  for 
us  to  ptjraue  a  debate  on  the  floor  of 
this  Coqgress  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  intelligently  and  ra- 
tionally] pursue  a  strategy  of  nuclear 
war  is  aj  mind  set  that  I  cannot  com- 
prehend 

So  we  stand  here  talking  about  C-4's 
and  D-3ts  and  D-S's.  These  are  all  hei- 
nous weWTons.  Why  do  we  need  weap- 
ons to  strike  a  sUo  if  we  have  decided 
that  otir  strategy  Is  to  strike  second, 
never  to  strike  first? 

Why  do  we  need  weapons  with  great- 
er range  if  our  strategy  is  to  strike 
second,  not  strike  first? 

These  are  indeed  war-fighting  strate- 
gies that  we  are  pursuing.  I  repeat: 
War  is  not  an  option  in  a  nuclear  age. 
I  would  be  willing  to  challenge  any 
Membei^  on  this  floor  to  an  open 
debate,  my  Member  who  believes 

The  C  HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  ^he  gentleman  from  California 
[DxLLUi  s]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnss]  I  will  provide  me  2  additional 
minute^ 

VLr.  w^SS.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  allocating  time  among  the 
Members.  Four  Members  were  stand- 
ing at  t  le  time  the  imanimous-consent 


request  was  agreed  to,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Weiss]  yield  2  minutes  of  his 
time? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  AlalMuna  said  he  did  not 
request  any  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  request 
for  20  minutes,  the  Chair  counted  who 
was  standing. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  understand  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  said  he  did  not  want  any 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dickinson]  wants  to  yield  his  time,  he 
can  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Wnss].  But  the  gentleman 
was  standing  at  the  time  the  request 
was  made. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  of  my  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dnxuics]. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omia  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  both  of  my 
colleagues  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  willing  to 
debate  any  Member  on  this  floor  who 
could,  with  a  ^raight  face,  assert  that 
war  is  really  ui  option,  once  we  have 
developed  this  heinous  capacity  to  de- 
stroy life.  I  would  challenge  any 
Member  to  articulately  and  eloquently 
stand  here  and  assert  that  war  is 
reaUy  an  option  once  we  develop  this 
capacity  to  annihilate  and  level  this 
planet  beyond  our  comprehension. 

And  if  no  Member  is  willing  to  rise 
and  deliate  on  that  question,  then  why 
are  we  pursuing  this  strategy  of  great- 
er accuracy,  greater  range,  greater  ca- 
pacity to  destroy?  Why  are  we  spend- 
ing $30  billion  while  we  are  threaten- 
ing our  senior  citizens,  threatening  our 
children,  creating  greater  unemploy- 
ment, greater  poverty,  and  increasing 
the  index  of  human  misery  in  this 
country  to  an  astronomical  level, 
threatening  farmers  in  rural  America, 
cutting  back  on  programs  that  we  des- 
perately need  while  we  develop  a  $30 
billion  program  whose  only  objective 
is  to  threaten  life  on  this  planet? 

If  we  are  indeed  in  Geneva  seriously, 
why  then  are  we  standing  on  this  floor 
talldng  about  war-fighting  scenarios 
and  greater  capacity  to  destroy?  We 
cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
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One  day  we  argue  we  need  this  or 
that  missile  to  go  to  Geneva;  we  are 
now  at  Geneva,  what  is  the  argimient 
atx)ut  pursuing  this  greater  level  of 
technology?  We  have  to  move  beyond 
an  arms  escalation  strategy.  If  we  are 
at  the  negotiating  table,  let  us  develop 


a  negotiating  strategy.  But  it  la  not 
spending  $30  billion  pursuing  the  tech- 
nology of  annihilation.  That  is  all  this 
gentleman  wanted  to  say. 

I  am  Just  saying  this  debate  becomes 
very  surreal  when  we  b^gln  to  talk 
about  thermonuclear  exchanges  and 
war  strategies. 

Bdr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

ISx.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man might  misimderstand  my  empha- 
sis. My  emphasis  is  the  prevention  of 
war. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  10  seconds  so 
that  I  could  finish  my  remarlu? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  for  10  seconds. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  I  was  saying,  the  best  way  that 
we  can  prevent  war  is  to  be  prepared 
and  to  ensuj%  the  survivability  of  our 
submarine  leg  of  the  triad. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
the  floor  at  this  point  to  comment  on 
the  fact  that  in  March  of  1983.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  wrote  a  letter  to  several 
Members  of  Congress  in  which  he 
pledged  not  to  develop  a  first-strike  ca- 
pability on  the  part  cf  the  United 
States,  and  reiterated  that  our  policy 
is  a  policy  of  only  responding  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike. 

Now,  I  hope  and  pray  that  that  is 
our  strategy  and  believe  that  it  should 
be.  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  last 
year  on  the  defense  authorization  bill 
there  was  a  requirement  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  come  up  with  a  report 
by  April  15  that  would  explain  how 
they  would  avoid  developing  a  first- 
strike  capability  when  you  looked  at 
the  MX  Program,  you  looked  at  the 
D-5  Program  and  you  looked  at  the 
Midgetman  Program.  All  three  sys- 
tems  which  have  hard  target  capabil- 
ity. The  report  has  not  been  submitted 
and  it  should  be. 

Now.  as  it  focuses  down  on  this 
amendment,  yesterday  we  limited  the 
MX  Program  to  40  MX's  or  400  war- 
heads. That  will  give  us  400  weapons 
with  prompt,  hard  target  capability.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  coUeagues  that 
there  is  a  distinction,  a  very  important 
distinction,  between  the  promptness  of 
a  submarine.  It  certainly  does  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  prompt  quality 
that  a  land-based  missile  does  because 
of  the  difference  in  communication 
with  the  submarine.  So  it  is  not  as 
prompt,  and  in  my  own  view,  should 
be  viewed  as  a  second  strike,  or  as  a  re- 
taliatory weapon. 

I  believe  that  the  real  debate  will 
come  later  on  the  D-5. 1  think  we  need 


to  look  at  a  sub-ceiling  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  Trident  submarines  D-5 
missiles  that  we  have,  and  how  many 
of  those  submarines  we  should  equip 
with  the  D-5,  and  how  many  we 
should  equip  with  the  existing  tech- 
nology. 

My  own  view  is  Just  as  Congress  has 
limited  the  MX  at  40  or  50,  which  will 
be  resolved  by  the  conference,  I  think 
we  also  should  consider  sub-ceilincB  on 
D-5  for  the  Trident  Program.  But  I 
would  resist  this  amendment  at  this 
point  because  I  do  believe  we  need  to 
have  some  improvement  in  the  capa- 
bility of  our  submarine-based  missiles. 

I  would  hope,  particularly  in  light  of 
what  was  done  yesterday,  that  the 
House,  and  this  committee,  would 
reject  the  Weiss  amendment  but  con- 
tinue to  study  Just  how  much  of  the 
D-5  program  we  actually  want.  I  can 
see  a  situation  down  the  road  when  we 
may  want  to  have  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  D-5's,  Just  as  we  have  a 
limit  on  the  numtter  of  MX's. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiif).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  up  on  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  DELLUMS]  it  is  my  belief 
that  no  Member  of  this  body,  indeed, 
no  American,  no  human  being  on  this 
planet  except  those  who  are  truly  out 
of  their  minds  want  a  nuclear  war  or 
think  that  a  nuclear  war  can  be  fought 
and  won  or  survived. 

I  think  that  the  people  in  this  body, 
on  all  sides,  genuinely  want  to  do 
those  things  which  in  their  Judgment 
would  help  to  slow  down  the  march 
toward  the  annihilation  of  humanity. 
The  question  really  is  of  examining 
the  various  weapons  systems  and  pro- 
posals that  come  before  us  and  to 
Judge  with  clear-eyed  objectivity  as  to 
whether  in  fact  the  specific  weapons 
proposal,  weapons  system,  helps  to 
slow  down  the  march  to  extinction  or 
whether  in  fact  it  accelerates  it. 

The  D-5  in  fact  is  a  destabilizing 
weapons  system  which  will  take  us 
much  more  qulcldy  to  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation and  the  extinction  of  hu- 
manity. What  we  are  talking  about  are 
20  Trident  submarines,  which  will  be 
built  in  any  event  by  the  late  1990's. 
They  will  be  equipped,  each  of  them, 
with  24  D-5  missUes.  each  of  which 
will  have  8  warheads;  192  warheads  on 
each  of  those  submarines.  A  total  of 
3.840  warheads,  each  of  which  lias  the 
explosive  power  of  475,000  tons  of  dy- 
namite. It  is  awesome  power  and  it 
does  not  make  any  sense. 

If  my  amendment  Is  adopted  there 
will  be  the  same  number  of  submarine 
missiles  and  warheads.  The  only  dif- 
ference wiU  be  that  the  missile  will  be 
the  C-4  instead  of  the  D-5.  The  C-4 
does  everything  that  the  D-5  can  do 
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except  to  bust  the  sUos.  That  capacity    by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
makes  the  I>-5  a  first-strike  weapon.  It    Wsfss] 


invites  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  it  has 
a  mistaken  Impression,  that  we  are 
about  to  launch  an  attack,  to  launch 
its  weapons  first  so  that  they  are  not 
destroyed  in  their  silos  and  we.  mean- 
ing humanity,  are  off  to  destruction 
and  annihilation. 

We  have  a  chance  at  this  point  to 
draw  back  from  that  fateful  march  off 
the  cUff .  Let  us  do  it  now  while  we 
have  the  time.  We  in  no  way  endanger 
the  defensive  capacity  or  the  offensive 
capacity  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  C-4  is  a  fantastically  powerful 
explosive  weapon.  It  gives  you  all  the 
range  that  the  D-5  does;  it  still  allows 
the  Trident  submarine,  which  is  the 
newest  submarine  we  have  got,  to 
range  the  seas.  What  it  does  is  to  take 
us  away  from  the  explosive  power  of 
this  sea-launched  ballistic  missile 
whose  only  purpose  can  be  to  start  a 
nuclear  war. 

Let  us  look  at  it  objectively;  let  us 
say  that  because  we  voted  to  limit  the 
MX's  yesterday  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  done  all  that  needs  to  be  done  for 
arms  control  and  limitation.  Indeed,  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment  we 
may  have  undone  whatever  good  we 
achieved  by  the  limitation  we  put  on 
the  MX  yesterday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  "yes" 
on  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  granted  the  5 
minutes  previously  granted  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickin- 
son]. 

The  CHAnUiAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Holt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  certainly 
we  have  debated  this  issue  long  and 
gone  into  it  in  great  detail.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  in  this  House 
that  feels  that  anybody  can  win  a  nu- 
clear war.  There  is  nobody  in  this 
House  that  even  wants  to  think  about 
beginning  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  also  feel  very  strongly  that  there  is 
nobody  here  that  does  not  recognize 
that  that  nuclear  umbrella,  the  deter- 
rent that  we  have  had,  has  kept  the 
peace  over  the  last  30  years.  I  think 
that  this  is  important;  we  are  trying 
today  to  modernize  our  weapons  sys- 
tems so  that  we  do  protect  our  yoimg 
people  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  for 
this  country  to  protect  us. 

I  think  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  continue  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment to  make  certain  that  we  do  have 
that  nuclear  technology  that  has  pro- 
vided the  deterrent  that  has  kept  the 
peace.  I  urge  defeat  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


T  le  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chi  Irman  pro  tempore  announced 
thai  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROKD  VOR 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  79,  noes 
3424  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 
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D  1410 
erk  announced  the  following 


;  vote: 
[lyers  for,  with  Mr.  Strang  against. 

Messr$.  BOLAND,  POGLIETTA, 
and  COl'TTE  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  td  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounce^ as  above  recorded. 

AMfNSlOEirr  OrPERED  BY  MR.  SYNAR 

Mr.  S|YNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amei  tdment. 
The  C  lerk  read  as  f oUows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Synax:  At  the 
end  of  title  I  (pace  22.  after  line  23)  Insert 
the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  111.  ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY  BOMBEa 

(a)  Report  on  Total  Program  Cost.— Not 
later  than  February  1,  1986,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  transmit  to  Congress  a 
report  setting  forth  the  total  program  cost 
for  the  advanced  technology  bomber  pro- 
gram. The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
report  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  reli- 
ability of  the  cost  estimates  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

(b)  Limitation  on  Expeihhtuhe  op  Pro- 
CDRmzNT  Pdnds.— No  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  the  advanced  technology  b(miber 
program  until  the  report  required  by  sub- 
section (a)  is  transmlted  to  Congress. 

a  1420 

Mr.  SYNAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  very 
simple.  It  says  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment must  report  to  Congress  on 
how  much  it  plans  to  spend  on  the 
Stealth  bomber  program,  and  it  says 
that  no  funds  can  be  spent  on  procure- 
ment until  the  report  is  submitted  to 
Congress. 

Aviation  Week,  the  authoritative 
aerospace  Journal,  recently  reported 
that  the  Pentagon  may  be  funding 
production  start-up  money  for  the 
Northrop  advanced  technology 
bomber— Stealth. 

Covert  full-scale  production  of 
Stealth  could  be  a  disaster,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  precedent  such  a 
step  would  represent  and  because  it 
would  be  a  needless  risk  that  could 
b<K>merang  and  damage  our  national 
security.  Deep  secrecy  surrounding  the 
cost  of  Stealth  obviously  deprives  the 
Soviets  of  some  technical  details.  But 
the  secrecy  of  the  program  cost  also 
prevents  Congress  from  exercising  its 
oversight  responsibility. 

For  us  to  commit  to  buying  Stealth 
without  first  flying  it  could  only  be 
Justified  on  three  grounds:  one,  mini- 
mal technical  risk;  two,  a  significant 
weakness  in  American  capabilities;  or 
three,  an  equally  significant  increase 
in  the  threat  to  American  security. 
None  of  these  conditions  exists.  There 
is  no  reason  for  us  to  buy  an  airplane 
which  hasn't  flown  and  whose  cost 
and  performance  are  unknown. 

We  have  seen  rampant  cost  overruns 
even  when  Pentagon  programs  are 
subject  to  full  price  disclosure.  One 
can  easily  imagine  what  might  happen 
to  a  program  that  is  insulated  from 
congressional  oversight. 

Indeed,  we  may  already  be  paying 
the  price  for  the  secrecy  of  Stealth 


costs.  The  Washington  Post  recently 
reported  that  "the  Stealth  is  running 
far  above  cost  estimates,  according  to 
Air  Force  sources,  making  it  a  candi- 
date for  stretchout." 

Stealth  represents  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  growth  in  DOD  "bladi" 
programs.  Defense  Week  reported  last 
year  that  the  amount  of  money  spent 
each  year  on  the  Pentagon's  highly 
classified  and  restricted  "black" 
projects  has  soared  by  at  least  777  per- 
cent over  the  i>ast  S  years,  according 
to  estimates  derived  from  public  Pen- 
tagon documents.  These  are  programs 
that  are  shielded  from  public  scrutiny 
and  congressional  oversight  and  insu- 
lated from  any  incentive  to  keep  costs 
within  schedule. 

Less  than  4  years  ago,  a  parade  of 
expert  witnesses  before  congressional 
committees  described  the  uncertain- 
ties surroimding  Stealth.  The  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff  cautioned  against 
acceleration  of  Stealth  because  of  the 
"quantum  leap  in  technologies  and 
consequent  uncertainties  involved." 

Richard  DeLauer,  then  Undersecre- 
tary of  Defense,  warned  Congress  to 
"stop  betting  on  advanced  technology 
before  you  prove  it.  Do  some  testing 
and  some  configuration  development 
before  you  enter  production.  Once  you 
enter  production,  for  goodness  sakes. 
have  some  competition  throughout 
the  program  so  no  one  gets  in  a  sole 
source  position."  His  words  have  been 
lost  in  the  rush  to  get  Stealth  under- 
way before  Congress  can  examine  its 
true  worth. 

Congress  is  in  the  process  of  an  un- 
precedented abdication  of  its  oversight 
responsibilities.  The  result  could  be  a 
serious  threat  to  our  national  security 
and  the  possibility  of  billions  in  squan- 
dered defense  dollars.  At  the  very 
least.  Congress  should  be  told  what 
the  ATB  will  cost  and  make  a  decision 
from  that  information  about  whether 
to  begin  procuring  the  ATB. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  It  is  a  g(x>d 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  pro- 
poses. With  the  understanding  that 
the  report  that  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  submit  imder  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  be  either 
classified  or  unclassified,  as  the  Secre- 
tary himself  determines,  we  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  might  point  out  that  would  be  the 
Secretary's  discretion. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  a  brief  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  if  he  would. 


Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  in 
any  way  endanger  the  high  technology 
of  Stealth  as  it  relates  to  classified  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  In  no  way  does  it  do 
that,  because  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
could  classify  all  the  information  that 
is  provided  for  Congress,  not  only  the 
cost.  All  we  are  a«Hng  for  in  this 
report  is  the  cost  and  it  in  no  way  af- 
fects the  technology. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  in  any  way  put  at 
risk  any  of  the  programs  that  come 
under  the  black  box  technology? 

Mr.  SYNAR.  No,  it  does  not.  In  fact, 
it  probably  protects  them  more  by  not 
in  the  amendment  designating  this  as 
classified,  therefore  raising  the  q>ec- 
trum  about  the  other  reports  under 
the  black  box. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  So  as  I  understand 
the  amendment,  all  the  gentleman  is 
really  asking  for  basically  is  what  we 
in  the  Congress  have  a  right  to  know 
before  we  enter  into  a  procurement 
mode;  that  is,  how  much  does  it  cost. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  The  genUeman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  I  think  at  a  mtfitmntn 
we  in  the  Congress  ought  to  have  that 
numlier  before  we  make  the  decision 
that  could  cost  billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  rea- 
sonable amendment  and  certainly  one 
that  I  support. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Sjmar  amendment,  but  I  Just  want 
to  make  a  few  comments. 

First  of  all.  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
visit  and  to  be  briefed  extensively  on 
the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber 
Program  as  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
happen  to  believe  this  is  a  very  good 
program  and  that  it  is  in  excellent 
shape. 

As  most  Members  know,  the  existing 
Bomber  Program  is  to  build  100  B-1 
bombers  and  then  transiUon  to  the  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber.  I  think  the 
B-1  is  an  excellent  program.  I  think 
the  contractor  and  the  Air  Force  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job,  not  only  of 
holding  down  the  cost,  but  keeping  the 
$20.5  billion  commitment. 

As  one  of  those  who  fought  for  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  of  the  B-1, 1  think 
we  proved  two  things;  one,  that  mul- 
tiyear  procurement  does  lead  to  cost 
stability,  and  se<x>nd,  that  it  produces 
substantial  savings.  We  are  going  to 
come  in  below  $20.5  billion  on  the  B-1 
Program. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  believe  that 
making  the  transition  from  the  B-1 
Program  to  the  advanced  technology 
bomber  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  this  coimtry. 
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I  think  the  new  technology  offers  us 
a  great  deal  that  we  are  going  to  need 
to  meet  the  Soviets  air  defense  threat 
in  the  1990's  and  beyond. 

So  I  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
one  that  will  provide  necessary  infor- 
mation, but  I  Just  want  to  caution  my 
colleagues  that  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
gram that  we  are  on  should  be  strong- 
ly supported. 

The  Air  Force  has  made  it  very  clear 
that  is  supports  100  B-l's.  but  then  it 
wants  to  make  the  transition  to  ATB. 
and  based  on  my  own  assessment  I  see 
nothing  that  should  change  the  sce- 
nario. 

So  let  us  support  the  Synar  amend- 
ment, but  let  us  also  remember  that 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, and  this  Congress  will  continue 
to  support  strongly  the  Bomber  Pro- 
gram as  ciurently  structured. 

D  1430 
Mr.   McCURDT.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  Synar  amendment  and 
commend  my  colleague  from  Oklaho- 
ma for  a  very  thoughtful  amendment. 
I.  like  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, am  very  concerned  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ATB,  and  believe 
there  are  some  very  vital  technologies 
involved.  However,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  raised  a  very  im- 
portant point  and  that  is  the  number 
of  programs  that  have  become  classi- 
fied to  the  extent  that  their  cost  is 
continually  hidden  and  buried  and 
they  are  mounting.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  in  the  Congress  look  at 
the  costs  and  that  this  Is  not  going  to 
threaten  the  technologies,  nor  the  se- 
cxirity  of  the  program  itself  by  exam- 
ining the  research  and  development 
costs  and  procurement  costs. 

Again  I  appreciate  the  chairman  of 
the  Procurement  Subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  accepting  this  amendment  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  regard  to  the 
Synar  amendment,  we  have  looked  at 
it  and  discussed  it.  Let  me  say  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Membership  it  was  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  the  E)epartment 
of  Defense,  the  Air  Force  and  this 
body  that  we  were  going  to  buy  100 
B-1  bombers.  At  that  time  the  line 
would  be  phased  out  and  we  would 
produce  the  advanced  technology 
bomber.  We  are  reaching  the  point 
where  such  a  decision  must  be  made. 

In  order  to  reach  that  decision  we 
have  to  have  certain  technical  infor- 
mation or  even  cost  information  as  to 
where  we  stand  as  to  the  ATB  or  ad- 
vanced technology  bomber.  I  think  the 


information  requested  in  this  amend- 
ment certainly  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  make  an  Informed  decision,  so  I 
would  cotainly  accept  it. 

But  while  I  stlU  have  the  time  I 
wonder  If  I  might  have  the  attention 
of  the  chairman  in  order  to  have  a 
small  ctdloquy  as  to  where  we  go  from 
here.  If  the  chairman  would  respond, 
a  nimibor  of  the  Members  are  interest- 
ed in  wl^t  time  would  be  allotted  on 
the  floor  today,  also  tomorrow  and  the 
rest  of  the  week.  Will  we  be  working 
late  tonight  or  tomorrow  or  Fridajr? 

In  a  private  conversation  with  the 
chairman  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  per^ps  a  decision  had  been  made 
with  tht  leadership.  I  think  it  would 
be  helpftil  if  you  could  inform  us  as  to 
what  w«  might  reasonably  expect  In 
terms  of  working  today,  tomorrow, 
andFrltfaiy. 

Mr.  AePIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemjin  ylleld? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  tolthe  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin.        I 

Mr.  AfiPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylelaing.  Let  me  say  at  this  point 
that  the  next  thing  we  are  going  to  get 
into  is  the  binary  issue  which  is  a  very 
contentious  issue  and  one  which  a  lot 
of  people  feel  very  strongly  about. 
There  are  two  or  three  amendments. 

We  would  like  to  finish  by  a  reasona- 
ble hour  today.  By  reasonable  hour  I 
would  say  6:30  or  7  o'clock.  So  I  would 
hope  we  would  be  able  to  do  the 
binary  this  afternoon. 

That  Would  complete  title  I.  That 
would  Uave  us  to  start  title  II  tomor- 
row. 

It  is  ttie  intention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  run  tomorrow 
again  to  a  rather  reasonable  hour  to- 
morrow night.  The  leadership  was  con- 
sulted, the  leadership  on  the  Demo- 
cratic tide  and  they  thought  that 
going  beyond  about  6  or  7  again  to- 
morrow night  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
since  we  will  start  at  10  a.m. 

It  is,  liowever,  our  intention  to  have 
a  session  on  Friday  to  start  at  10 
o'clock  knd  to  finish  by  3  on  Friday. 

I  womd  have  to  tell  the  members  of 
the  coEQmlttee  here  that  It  is  not  very 
likely  tliat  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
finish  (lie  bill  on  Friday.  But  we  are 
up  agaiiist  some  constraints  about  how 
much  tfane  we  are  going  to  have  avail- 
able next  week,  to  do  the  DOD  bill. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  supplemental 
coming  back  from  conference  and 
other  things  that  have  to  be  done 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  recess  and  it 
is  Just  imperative  that  we  get  that  5 
hoiu^  ill  on  Friday.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
sltuati(n,  but  it  is  better  than  nmnlng 
on  Friday,  a  week  from  the  day  after 
tomorrow,  which  would  be  biunping 
up  against  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

So  to  answer  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, it  Is  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee here  to  go  until  a  reasonable  hour 

tonlghIL  start  at  10  o'clock,  go  to  a  rea- 
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tomorrow   night,   and 
d'clock  on  Friday  and  go 


sonable   hou- 
start  at  10 
untu  3  p.m. 

Let  me  just  finish  up  by  saying  that 
there  is  no  wiy  that  we  will  have  a  ses- 
sion on  Monday.  So  if  it  goes  over,  it 
goes  over  until  noon  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DICKkNSON.  That  was  the 
question  that  I  wanted  to  clarify.  We 
would  not  have  a  session  on  Monday 
so  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  and  it  is 
the  gentlemin's  understanding  that 
we  really  woald  Just  have  a  pro  forma 
session?         I 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  leadership  should 
really  address  that  issue.  But  in  talk- 
ing to  them  they  said  there  were  other 
conflicts  and  they  could  not  schedule 
a  session  on  Monday  and  we  would  be 
back  in  session  at  noon  on  Tuesday. 
And  if  we  had  not  finished  the  DOD 
bUl  we  would  be  back  on  the  DOD  bill 
at  noon  onT^esday. 

Mr.  DICKIJNSON.  And  it  is  your  in- 
tention, at  1^>^>  that  the  next  item  of 
biisiness  would  be  the  chemical  war- 
fare amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]? 
That  would  be  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness? I 

Bdr.  ASPDf.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  have  a  couple  of  amendments 
to  that  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  hot  issue 
and  I  hope  we  can  settle  that  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FASCIILL.  ISx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemiin  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  wlU  be  very 
pleased  to  yl^ld. 

Mr.  FASC1XL.  I  Just  wanted  to  ask 
the  chairman,  since  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  some  information  from  the 
leadership  with  regard  to  the  sched- 
ule, he  says  the  supplemental  is 
coming  back  next  week. 

Mr.  ASPDllt  may.  It  may. 

Mr.  FASCCLL.  I  am  Just  curious,  in 
your  discusaons  with  the  leadership 
did  they  happen  to  mention  what  has 
happened  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  that  is 
supposed  toj  be  on  the  schedule  for 
next  week?  I 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  will  report  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  forgot  to  ask,  and  I  am 
sorry.  The  i^ext  time  I  see  one  of  the 
leadership  I  iwlll  ask  them,  if  I  remem- 
ber. 1^ 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  Just  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. He  B  very  kind  and  I  hope  he 
will  find  outlsomething  before  I  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  nay  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Symar], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEirDlfOrT  OrPKRXD  BY  MR.  PORTER 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk 


read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter:  Page 
2.  line  15,  strike  out  "$2,357,600,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "13.276.700,000." 

Page  11.  line  17,  strike  out 
"$6.591.800,000 "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,570,300,000." 

Pa«e  11.  line  23.  strike  out 
"$1.139,700,000 "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,118,200,000." 

Page  13.  line  16.  strike  out 
"$9,043,900,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$9,021,800,000." 

Page  13,  line  18,  strike  out 
"$1,389,200,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,367,100,000." 

Page  22,  after  line  23.  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

PROHIBITION  OP  SPRMDIHG  PUMOS  POR  BIHART 
CHXHIOAI.  MUNITIONS 

Sic.  111.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions in  this  title  may  be  used  for  procure- 
ment of  binary  chemical  munitions,  includ- 
ing advanced  procurement  of  long-lead  com- 
ponents or  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
duction base  for  such  munitions. 

Mr.  PORTER  (during  the  reading). 
"htx.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Porter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  addition- 
al minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  minois  [Mr.  Porter] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  to  delete  from 
the  Defense  authorization  $124.5  mil- 
lion for  chemical  weapons  production; 
$21.7  million  of  that  is  in  155  millime- 
ter projectiles,  $59.2  million  of  that  is 
In  Bigeye  facilities,  and  $43.6  million 
of  it  is  in  Bigeye  production. 

It  also  does  not  aUow  reprogram- 
ming  of  funds  from  other  soiux;es  for 
chemical  weapons  production. 

What  the  amendment  does  not  do  is 
affect  R&D  which  remains  at  $33  mil- 
lion and  which  I  favor.  It  does  not 
affect  chemical  defensive  measures 
which  total  $936  million  and  which  I 
also  favor,  and  very  strongly  favor. 
Nor  does  it  affect  the  account  for  de- 
militarization of  $132  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congress  has  reject- 
ed chemical  weapons  funding  for  3 
straight  years  and  nothing  in  my  opin- 
ion has  changed  regarding  chemical 
weapons.  We  still  have  an  adequate 
chemical  deterrent.  NATO  still  wUl 
not  take  any  new  binary  chemical 
weapons  even  if  we  produce  them,  and 
the  Bigeye  bomb  is  still  not  ready  for 
production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  thing  has 
changed  over  the  last  3  years  and  that 
is  that  our  deficits  are  larger  than 
ever,  our  national  debt  now  approach- 
es $2  trillion,  and  it  seems  to  me  under 
those  circumstances  that  the  burden  is 
upon  those  who  ask  the  Congress  for 


any  new  spending  programs,  particu- 
larly one  that  is  going  to  cost  $2.6  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  to  show 
what  compelling  evidence  they  might 
have  that  we  must  spend  this  money 
and  we  must  go  further  into  debt. 

D  1440 

In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  no  such 
evidence.  We  should  not  undertake 
such  a  new  spending  program,  and  the 
case  certainly  has  not  been  made  for 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  this  Nation's  defense  ever 
since  I  was  elected  to  Congress  5  years 
ago.  I  have  supported  the  VX.  missile. 
I  have  supported  the  President's 
policy  in  Central  America  and,  from 
my  perspective,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  hawks  versus  doves,  this  is  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  should  waste 
America's  resources  in  the  face  of  a 
huge  deficit  by  buying  what  we  do  not 
need. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  do  not  need  it, 
we  cannot  afford  it,  we  cannot  deploy 
it,  and  even  if  we  could  do  all  those 
things,  it  is  not  ready  to  be  done. 

Last  year  I  undertook  a  number  of 
trips  and  briefings  to  learn  more  about 
chemical  defense  and  chemical  weap- 
ons production.  I  went  out  to  the 
China  Lake  Weapons  Center,  where 
the  Bigeye  bomb  was  developed  and 
tested. 

I  visited  the  Marquardt  Corp.  in  Van 
Nuys,  CA,  where  the  Bigeye  would  be 
buUt. 

I  inspected  a  large  portion  of  our 
nerve  gas  supplies,  our  artillery  shells, 
which  are  kept  at  our  base  at  Tooele 
Army  Depot  in  Utah. 

I  Eoight  say  I  was  the  first  Congress- 
man ever  to  stay  overnight  at  the 
Dougway  Proving  Ground,  a  remote 
area  in  Utah  where  chemical  defensive 
equipment  is  tested,  and  I  have  a 
plaque  on  my  office  wall  to  prove  it. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  briefings  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  by  indus- 
try officials,  by  the  CIA.  I  invited 
Members  to  come  recently  to  a  brief- 
ing by  the  CIA  on  this  issue,  and  Euro- 
pean government  officials,  all  on  the 
subject  of  whether,  after  16  years 
from  the  moratorium  declared  by 
President  Nixon  in  1960,  this  country 
should  resume  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  conclusions  are. 
after  extensive  study,  that  our  country 
in  fact  does  need  a  chemical  deterrent, 
and  I  stress  that,  does  need  a  chemical 
deterrent,  but  in  fact  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient chemical  deterrent,  not  perfect 
to  be  sure,  but  adequate  to  meet  our 
defensive  needs;  that  we  cannot  afford 
a  new  spending  program  of  $2.6  bil- 
lion; that  NATO  will  not  take  any  new 
chemical  weapons  that  we  produce; 
and  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  after  20 
years  is  not,  still  not  ready  for  produc- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  each  of  those 
conclusions  in  some  detail,  if  I  may. 


Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er says  we  have  a  sufficient  stockpile 
of  artillery  shells,  and  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  his  testimony  before  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

Mr.  WRDnRROKR.  The  United  States  pos- 
sesses a  stockpUe  of  chemical  nerve  agent 
artiUery  shells  similar  to  the  proposed  M- 
687  binary  rounds  that  are  compatible  with 
modem  155  millimeter  and  S-inch  artillery 
pieces.  The  quantity  is  in  the  range  of  suffi- 
dency,  at  least  for  United  States  forces  and 
actually  is  hisber  than  the  plazmed  acquisi- 
tion quantity  for  the  binary  proJectUe. 

The  significant  questions  regarding 
chemical  artillery  shells  are  how  long 
will  existing  shells  remain  usable  and 
are  they  now  and  wiU  they  ranain 
safe  to  fire? 

His  conclusions  were  that  they  are. 

Second,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  exhibit  to  the  House  an 
estimate  of  the  size  of  our  stockpUe 
prepared  by  a  British  scientist.  Julian 
Percy  Robinson. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  requests  permission  to  dis- 
play extraneous  matter  in  the  debate. 

The  gentleman  will  have  to  receive 
permission  for  extraneous  matter  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  In  the 
House,  not  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  But  the  gentleman  may  use 
the  display  during  debate  at  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  gentleman  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chart  will  indicate  that  we  have  a 
stockpUe  that  exceeds,  according  to 
Mr.  Robinson's  estimates,  2  million 
proJectUes,  which  is  a  quantity  that  is, 
I  might  say,  far  in  excess  of  what  we 
may  need. 

The  United  States  has  one  chemical 
we^mns  depot  in  West  Germany,  with 
4.000  tons  of  ordnance.  And  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  that  means,  it 
means  that  with  our  stockpUe  alone, 
that  amount  would  be  able  to  cover 
9,000  square  mUes  with  chemical  nerve 
agent;  which  is  sufficient  to  kill  every 
human  being  on  this  planet  5,000 
times  over,  and  if  we  were  to  fire  one 
chemical  roimd  for  every  20  artUlery 
rounds  from  that  stockpUe,  we  would 
be  able  to  fire  continuously  for  8 
months. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  on  that  one  factual 
point? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
srleld  to  the  gentleman  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  Just  wanted  to 
find  out  exactly  when  Bfr.  Weinberger 
made  the  statement  which  the  gentle- 
man attributes  to  him?  Was  that  this 
year  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  PORTER.  That  was  testimony 
in  1983. 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  1983?  That  is  the 
same  old  stuff  that  we  have  heard 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  PORTZSl.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  if  we  were  to  fire  one  chemical 
round  for  every  five  stockpiled  In 
Europe  alone,  it  would  still  last  over  2 
months.  Tom  Welch.  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  charge  of 
chemical  wei^Mns  for  the  Pentagon, 
said  we  can  fire  every  one  of  these 
shells,  we  have  the  existing  pieces  to 
do  so.  And  I  might  say  also  to  the 
Members  that  often  it  is  Judged  some- 
how that  the  size  of  the  Soviet  chemi- 
cal stockpOe  is  relative;  it  is  not.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  responsible  military 
planner  who  ever  considers  the  Soviet 
buildup  is  relevant  to  what  we  need. 
Tou  do  not  fire  chemical  shells  at  one 
another.  The  purpose  is  first  to  deter 
chemical  first  use,  and  that  is  the  first 
question  you  should  ask  about  a  stock- 
pile; is  it  sufficient  to  deter  chemical 
first  use?  And  the  second  question  is. 
will  it  cause  the  enemy  to  put  on  pro- 
tective gear,  smd  meet  these  strategic 
and  planning  needs  of  our  own  mili- 
tary objectives?  The  answer  to  those 
questions  is  yes.  and  they  are  "yes" 
even  by  ttx.  Weinberger. 

Some  people  have  raised  questions 
of  safety.  There  is  no  question  of 
safety  regarding  the  stockpfle.  Parts  of 
it  at  least  have  been  in  existence  for 
40  years.  All  of  it  has  been  there  at 
least  since  1969.  During  that  time, 
there  has  been  no  incident  involving 
any  injury  as  a  result  of  the  existence 
of  the  stockpile. 

Senator  Oarh  has  been  quoted 
before  in  this  Chamber  about  his  opin- 
ion on  that  subject.  It  is  very  clear 
that  nerve  gas,  although  it  has  been 
stored  in  the  United  States  for  many, 
many  years,  is  not  a  safety  problem. 
So  the  whole  issue  of  binaries  to  solve 
a  safety  problem  really  does  not  exist. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  v>polnted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  look  Into  this  ques- 
tion of  leakers.  Among  other  conclu- 
sions, they  said  the  fraction  of  leakers 
is  small,  less  than  6  per  10.000  artiUery 
proJectUes.  That  Is  way,  way,  way 
under  1  percent.  They  said  also  in  gen- 
eral the  components  of  the  emissions 
appeared  to  be  in  good  shape  except 
for  rare  instances  of  imperfections  in 
the  brazed  Joints  mentioned  earlier. 
These  appear  to  be  related  to  manu- 
facture rather  than  to  aging. 

They  also  said,  and  I  confirmed  this 
myself  by  being  there  and  seeing  it  on- 
site,  the  sxu^eillance  procedures  cur- 
rently in  use  for  developing  leakers  in 
storage  are  well  Instrumental  and  well 
monitored.  We  have  an  extremely  ca- 
pable, conscientious  program  of  main- 
taining the  safety  of  these  shells  in 
storage. 
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I  might  also  say  that  the  commission 
that  was  appointed  earlier  this  year 


looked  into  this  entire  question  and  re- 
cently—and that  is  Just  within  the  last 
week  or  so;  I  think  the  report  is  dated 
June  7— have  said: 
The  coknmission  has  found  that: 
Rumors  of  the  stored  mimitioiu  being 
dangerous  or  leaking  appeared  to  be  exag- 
gerated or  Umccurate.  The  number  of  artil- 
lery rounds  In  which  leakage  has  been 
found  Is  Infinitesimal;  amounting  to  6  per 
10.000  artillery  rounds. 

Panels  of  scientists  from  the  Nation- 
al Research  Council  that  conducted 
tests  in  |983.  concluded  that: 

Metal  tarts  of  most  kinds  of  artillery 
rounds  ami  bomb*  were  sound.  All  the  weap- 
ons In  Europe  are  serviceable.  Only  two 
types  of  punltions:  the  obsolete  M-S5  bat- 
tlefield rdcket  and  some  bombs  filled  with  a 
non-lethal  Incapadtant  present  any  immedi- 
ate safety  problems. 

And  those,  of  course,  are  being  taken 
care  of.  < 

They  <lso  said  the  1983  tests,  howev- 
er. foun#  only  a  "small  diminution  in 
potency,;  some  of  which  may  reflect 
original  inanufacturing  impurities."  So 
what  they  said  is.  the  imitary  projec- 
tiles thai  we  have  on  hand,  which  are 
huge  in  number,  are  in  good  shape; 
there  is  no  safety  problem:  they  are 
suitable  for  firing;  they  are  available 
and  they  provide  an  ade- 
irrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
yield? 
)RTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Florida. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jyielding.  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  I  Strong^  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  for  policy  reasons, 
for  security  reasons,  for  technical  rea- 
sons, fof  economic  reasons,  and  Just 
because  it  is  good  common  sense.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  stockpiling 
the  money  for  something  we  do  not 
need  and  cannot  use. 

For  tw  fourth  sti«lght  year,  we  are 
facing  tills  DOD  request  for  binary 
nerve  gae  weapons.  Members  must  ask 
themselves  whether  they  would  want 
to  fund  f  Inary  nerve  gas  weapons  that: 

Add  hiindreds  of  millions  and  even- 
tually billions  of  dollars  to  our  $200 
billion  deficit; 

Have  kiever  been  field  tested  and 
continuiOly  fall  laboratory  tests; 

Have  been  rejected  by  our  closest 
NATO  aUies; 

Kill  d^rllians  In  droves  while  leaving 
protected  enemy  soldiers  unharmed; 
and 

Make  |  chemical  weapons  prolifera- 
tion anfl  terrorist  use  more  likely 
whUe  m|Udng  arms  control  less  likely. 

We  d#  not  need  a  new  chemical 
weapon^  capability  now.  Our  national 
seciultyjioes  not  need  it,  and  our  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy 
would  s«f fer  as  a  result  of  approving 
such  a  program.  That's  why  a  biparti- 
san majority  in  the  House  has  deci- 
sively rejected  the  DOD  request  for 
new  nerve  gas  weapons  for  the  past  3 
years.  This  is  a  cut  In  defense  spending 


on  which  many  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans have  igreed  and  should  agree 
on  again.        I 

The  arguments  for  these  new  nerve 
gas  weapons  are  dubious  and  weak. 

We  are  told  that  the  weapons,  the 
Bigeye  bomb  I  and  the  ISSmm  artiUery 
shell  are  mo<)em,  safe,  and.  this  year, 
a  "success  st0ry."  In  fact,  the  Bigeye 
bomb  is  an  did  bomb.  20  years  in  re- 
search and  development,  and  still 
plagued  wltb  operational  problems 
and  test  f  aUures. 

The  binary  {artillery  shells  are  called 
safe  and  haitnless.  Tet  they  contain 
the  chemical  DF  which  is  as  toxic 
(maybe  not  letal)  as  the  chemical 
which  leaked  at  Bhopal.  killing  2,000 
people. 

The  past  history  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
is  fuU  of  claims  about  its  readiness. 
But  in  1982.  the  Bigeye  prematurely 
exploded  and  spewed  deadly  gas  at  an 
Army  facility.  New  flaws  and  failures 
keep  happen^.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Bigeye  bomb  Is  Just  not  ready  for  pro- 
duction this  year.  Again,  this  year,  we 
have  uncovered,  with  the  expert  assist- 
ance of  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
continued  failures  of  the  Bigeye  bomb 
involving  pretsure,  heat,  purity,  mois- 
ture, structural,  and  fusing  problems. 
Just  last  week,  the  OAO  reported  that 
in  even  the  most  recent  tests,  the 
Bigeye  bomb  has  yet  to  meet  chemical 
purity  and  bl^toxicity  standards  set  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  dif- 
ferences thai  exist  don't  offer  much 
support  for  DOD's  claim  that  success 
has  been  acnieved.  It  appears  as  if 
someone  In  pOD  has  simply  decided 
to  declare  sudcess-victory  this  year  and 
make  an  all-put  fight  for  support  of 
the  program  regardless. 

We  are  tol^  that  our  ciurent  stock- 
pile is  old.  inadequate,  and  needs  to  be 
replaced  by  jthese  new  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons  in  order  to  present  a 
more  credible  deterrent  to  the  growing 
Soviet  chemical  threat.  The  bottom 
line,  howevet",  on  that  replacement 
would  mean  {that  the  stockpile  would 
be  significantly  smaller  and  it  would 
be  based  here  in  the  United  States  and 
not  in  Europe  where  it  is  needed  as  a 
deterrent  to  the  Soviet  threat. 

So.  again,  M's  get  to  the  facts.  Our 
current  stockpile  is  adequate  and  it 
does  present  a  credible  deterrent  to 
the  Soviets  because  it  is  based  on 
Europe.  We  have  over  1  million  uni- 
tary nerve  agent  artillery  shells  in  our 
current  sto^plle  and  thousands  of 
500-  and  150-pound,  nerve  agent 
bombs.  The  DOD  itself  states  that  the 
unitary  mimltions  we  currently  have 
and  deploy  in  Europe  are  good  in 
quantity  and  quality  into  the  1990's. 
The  American  Chemical  Association 
estimates  that  we  have  enough  chemi- 
cal weapons  to  kill  everyone  tn  the 
world  5,000  times  over. 

A  decision  to  produce  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons  vould  actually  reduce  our 


stockpUe.  eliminate  deployment  in 
Europe,  and  create  a  logistical  night- 
mare in  time  of  war  or  any  military 
crisis  in  Europe.  Just  consider  how 
those  factors  would  undermine  the 
credibility  of  the  deterrent  value  of 
our  current  stockpile. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  produce  new 
weapons  that  cannot  be  based  where 
they  are  needed.  NATO  governments 
have  not  agreed  to  accept  these  new 
nerve  gas  weapons  to  be  pre-positioned 
on  their  soil.  NATO  Defense  liiinis- 
ters,  at  a  meeting  last  month  In  Brus- 
sels, were  so  opposed  to  these  weapons 
that  the  United  States  was  forced  to 
withdraw  a  proposal  to  have  our  allies 
formally  endorse  modernization  of  our 
chemlcal  deterrent  in  EMrope  with 
these  new  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 
And  we  all  know,  if  those  weapons 
can't  be  based  in  Europe,  not  only  is 
their  deterrent  value  close  to  zero  but 
then  our  troops  in  Elurope  have  no 
real  chemical  retaliatory  capability  in 
Europe. 

We  are  also  told  that  our  best  deter- 
rent is  new  chemical  weapons.  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  position  for  the  last 
several  years  that  the  most  important 
first  step  in  assuring  a  credible  deter- 
rent is  to  protect  our  troops.  U.S. 
troops  need  to  be  protected  against 
chemical  attack  and  Congress  has  pro- 
vided adequate  funds  for  several  years 
to  improve  our  defensive  Chemical 
Warfare  Program.  Unfortimately.  a 
recent  GAO  report  has  uncovered  con- 
tinuing deficiencies  in  this  program. 
Production  of  new  nerve  gas  weapons 
will  not  improve  our  deterrent  in  the 
face  of  these  serious  deficiencies  in 
chemical  defense.  Masks  that  leak, 
protective  suits  that  leak  when  wet, 
gloves  and  boots  that  are  flammable 
do  not  protect  our  troops.  An  im- 
proved defensive  chemical  capability, 
along  with  our  current  retaliatory  ar- 
senals, is  ultimately  the  best  deterrent 
against  chemical  use. 

The  bitter  irony  of  the  administra- 
tion's prochemical  weapons  production 
policy  is  that  it  gives  the  Soviets  an- 
other propaganda  advantage  in  the 
world  commimity. 

Our  refusal  to  embark  on  a  binary 
chemical  weapons  production  program 
distinguishes  the  United  States  from 
reprehensible  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
activities.  Let  us  preserve,  noi  blur, 
that  distinction. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  on  the 
proliferation  Impact  of  the  U.S.  blnaxy 
production  program,  a  CRS  report  for 
my  subcommittee  demonstrates  that 
binary  production  makes  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  more,  not 
less,  likely. 

The  report  points  out  that  binary 
components  are  technically  easier  to 
produce  than  unltaries  and  that  the 
raw  materials  needed  for  production 
are  readily  available  in  commercial 
markets  worldwide. 


That  same  report  also  concludes 
that  the  potential  use  of  chemical 
weapons  by  terrorists  would  be  encour- 
aged by  a  U.S.  decision  to  produce 
binary  chemical  weapons.  The  report 
succinctly  concludes:  "From  the  ter- 
rorist prospective,  there  are  technical 
advantages  to  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons." 

Another  one  of  our  concerns  should 
be  arms  control.  The  multilateral  ne- 
gotiations on  chemical  weapons  in 
Geneva  are  woridng  to  resolve  over 
100  differences  which  exist  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Soviet  initia- 
tives presented  there.  That  is  good. 
But  there  are  no  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  chemical 
weapons.  It  is  doubtful  that  without 
bilateral  negotiations  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Bilateral  negotiations— not  binary 
production— must  be  resumed  if  we  are 
serious  about  reaching  a  ban  on  chem- 
ical wei^wns. 

International  pressure  Is  definitely 
on  the  Soviet  Union.  Producing  new 
chemical  weapons  will  take  that  pres- 
sure off  the  Soviet,  cause  NATO  alli- 
ance problems,  undermine  U.S.  credi- 
bility, and  Increase  the  danger  of 
chemical  weapons  proliferation. 

Binary  nerve  gas  weM>ons  are  costly 
and  technically  and  operationally  un- 
proven.  They  cannot  be  based  in 
Europe  and  they  pose  severe  prolifera- 
tion rldES.  Stopping  this  DOD  request 
wiU  save  $124.5  million  now  and  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  the  future,  while 
maintaining  a  strong  defense  and  an 
enlightened  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  great  deal  of 
money  when  we  are  talking  about 
binary  weapons.  We  are  talking  not 
Just  about  the  $124.5  million  In  this 
year's  authorization:  we  are  talktog 
about  an  authorization  of  $2.6  billion 
for  these  weapons,  and  even  the  Com- 
mission that  the  President  appointed 
said  that  this  was  not  a  realistic  esti- 
mate. 

Let  me  read  from  page  35  of  their 
report: 

The  Commission  found  the  figures 
on  what  quantities  the  military  re- 
quires to  be  soft  and  uncertain.  The 
further  analysis  which  Is  necessary 
would  not  change  initial  production 
amounts,  but  could  affect  procure- 
ment figures  for  the  later  years. 

Other  have  said  that  these  we^xuis 
would  cost  between  $6  and  $16  billion, 
and  I  might  say  that  Is  only  the  cost. 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  buying  new  binary 
weu>ons.  Destrojrlng  the  old  stockpile 
has  been  estimated  to  cost  at  least  $2 
billion,  but  again  the  Commission  said 
this  figure  was  imreallstic:  and  let  me 
read  from  page  80  of  the  report.  They 
say: 

The  cost  to  destroy  the  entire  stockpUe  Is 
estimated  at  tl.9  billion  In  addlUon  to  the 


$834  million  already  spent.  The  Commission 
expects  that  the  actual  cost  of  destruction 
would  far  exceed  that  estimate. 

And  I  might  say  when  we  went  out 
to  Dugway  Proving  Grounds  to  discuss 
this  subject  with  the  people  there, 
they  said  that  the  cost  they  thought 
would  be  between  $15  and  $20  billion, 
and  It  would  take  us  20  years  to  de- 
stroy the  stockpile. 

Beyond  that,  the  costs  would  contin- 
ue, because  for  every  pound  of  nerve 
gas  that  was  destroyed,  you  would 
create  pounds  of  toxic  waste— about 
2%  pounds— where  would  we  put  that 
and  who  would  pay  for  that? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that 
beyond  the  fact  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate stockpile  in  existence,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  of 
money,  probably  a  sum  approaching 
$20  billion  for  the  entire  program,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  Justified. 

Third,  even  if  we  were  to  build  these 
weapons,  no  one  really  knows  what  we 
can  do  with  binary  chemical  weapons. 
I  have  letters  from  European  govern- 
ments stating  they  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  new  de- 
ployment of  chemical  weapons  in 
Europe. 

Last  month,  at  the  NATO  ministers' 
meeting,  they  rejected  any  discussion 
of  chemical  weapons  and  Lord  Car- 
rington  stated  at  that  time  that  new 
weapons  "do  not  fit  into  the  conven- 
tional force  framework  at  the  alli- 
ance." 

I  had  West  German  officials  in  my 
office  not  too  long  ago,  and  when  I 
raised  the  question  of  a  new  deploy- 
ment of  chemical  weapons  on  their 
soil,  they  said.  "We  really  don't  want 
to  discuss  that;  that  is  not  possible." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  I  may  have  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wlU  not 
object  if  he  would  consent  to  engage 
this  gentleman  after  he  is  finished 
with  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objectltm. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  people  In  West- 
em  Europe,  our  allies  in  NATO.  Just 
went  through,  as  you  know,  a  great 
crisis  in  the  deplosmient  of  cruise  and 
Pershing  n  missUes  on  their  soil:  and 
it  seems  to  them  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  insist  upon  a  new  de- 
ployment of  binary  chemical  weapons, 
the  alliance  would  surely  be  split  and 
many  of  those  governments  might  in 
fact  be  in  great  trouble. 
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Five  of  our  Western  allies,  part  of 
the  NATO  alliance,  have  rejected 
chemical  weapona'  uses  entirely  for 
their  forces.  Those  include  Dennuuic, 
West  Oermany,  the  Netherlands,  Bel- 
glum,  and  Greece. 

Walter  Stoessel.  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  commission,  himself  said 
that  the  subject  of  new  nerve  gas 
weapons  evoked  great  sensitivities  in 
the  European  political  leaders. 

The  central  political  reality  is  in  fact 
that  our  NATO  allies  will  not  take 
these  weapons,  and  that  if  we  insist 
upon  it.  we  will  have  great  trouble. 

General  Kroesen,  one  who  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  them,  himself  says 
that  binaries  will  not  do  us  any  good  if 
they  are  not  stored  in  Eiirope;  and 
many  people  have  said: 

"Well,  mil  right,  we  dont  need  to  store 
them  in  Europe;  well  simply  build  them  and 
stockpUe  them  in  the  United  States,  and  If 
there  is  a  Soviet  attaclc,  we  will  rush  these 
weapons  to  Western  Europe  by  a  massive 
airlift,  and  this  wlU  provide  a  deterrent  that 
we  don't  have  today. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  if  I  were  the  So- 
viets looking  at  a  massive  airlift  of 
American  chemical  weapons  to 
Europe.  I  would  have  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  intended  to  make 
use  of  those  weapons,  and  I  would 
probably  make  use  of  my  own  chemi- 
cal weapons  first,  and  so  the  very  idea 
of  deterrence  it  seems  to  me  would  be 
turned  on  its  head  and  we  would  lose 
that  deterrence  by  having  them  there. 

One  other  thing  that  ought  to  be 
considered.  Binaries  take  up  four 
times  as  much  space,  aircraft  space  or 
space  on  ships,  as  unitary  weapons, 
and  they  weigh  more. 

So  If  we  were  going  to  massively  air- 
lift any  chemical  weapons  to  Europe, 
it  should  not  be  binary  weapons.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  we  needed  to  airlift 
binaries  to  Europe  we  would  need  our 
entire  C-141  airlift  capacity  for  from  4 
to  6  weeks.  Can  you  imagine,  in  an 
attack  on  Europe,  when  we  need  medi- 
cal supplies;  we  may  need  food;  we 
may  need  certainly  conventional  arma- 
ments that  we  are  going  to  use  a  very, 
a  relatively  ineffectual  weapon  like  a 
chemical  weapon,  and  bring  it  forward 
in  massive  supplies,  talslng  all  our  air- 
lift capacity? 

I  cannot  buy  that;  I  do  not  think 
that  will  voTk,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
to  be  part  of  our  military  planning. 

Others  have  said,  well,  we  will 
deploy  these  things  on  our  Navy  ships. 
Well.  I  have  not  seen  the  Navy  rush- 
ing to  say  that  they  will  take  these  on 
our  ships;  in  fact,  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  you  put  binaries  on  our  ships  you 
are  going  to  create  a  real  serious  prob- 
lem; because  part  of  the  GB  nerve  gas 
agent  is  called  DF.  and  DF  happens  to 
be  as  toxic  as  methyl  isocyanate— that 
is  the  chemical  that  killed  over  2,000 
people  at  Bhopal;  the  DF,  itself,  alone, 
is  Just  as  toxic  as  that  chemical,  and  I 
can  teU  you  right  now  that  there  are 


many  ports  in  the  world  that  will  not 
allow  Navy  ships  into  them  carrying 
that  kind  of  nerve  gas  component. 

I  might  say  also  that  General 
Rogers,  our  Supreme  Allied  Ck>m- 
manlder  in  Europe,  stated  recently: 

The  chemical  weapons  Issue  has  become 
too  tough  to  handle;  I  find  it  is  In  the  "too- 
sensifcive"  or  "too-tough-to-handle"  box.  and 
It  Just  reposes  there. 

H«  caimot  make  any  progress  in 
Wefl|«m  Europe  on  this  subject, 
either. 

FitULlly,  let  me  turn  my  attention- 
aim^  finally,  to  the  Bigeye  bomb. 
Thi^  is  a  bomb  that  was  designed  in 
the  |19S0's  and  it  has  undergone  devel- 
opment for  the  last  2tO  years.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  a  "bomb."  It  has  been 
un<»r  development  for  20  years.  It  still 
has  I  technical  problems.  Ed  Bethune 
was  very,  very  concerned  about  it 
when  he  went  out  to  California  to  look 
at  it:  It  had  blown  up  prematurely  in 
1983.  He  brought  those  issues  before 
the  &ouse  very  forcefully,  and  I  might 
say  ithat  when  I  went  out  to  Califor- 
nia.! we  were  led  to  believe  that  all 
tho4e  technical  problems  were  solved; 
and  lin  fact  I  probably  can  be  found  to 
be  on  the  public  record  somewhere 
saying  that  I  thought  that  they  were 
solv^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  received  a  report  of  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  Just  recently 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
tima  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

f/a.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
forio  additional  minutes. 

Tie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
thete  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

M^.  SKELTON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  (jbject.  Mr.  Chidrman.  as  I  coimt 
conjectly.  we  have  already  listened  for 
20  ^ilnutes.  and  there  Is  at  least  one 
additional  amendment  to  this. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Let  me  take  Just  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

I*-  SKELTON.  I  wUl  not  object  to  5 
minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Portir 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

D  1620 

PORTE31.  You  have  to  realize 
Members  who  are  not  on  the 
committee  sometimes  build  up  all  this 
tim?  that  they  need. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might 
ask  one  question? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr^j^lfomla. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldlng. 

I4r.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  men- 
tloQed  that  our  European  allies  have  a 
problem  with  chemical  weapons  and 
that  they  have  stated  that  in  conversa- 
tions with  him.  I  do  not  Imow  If  the 
gentleman  is  aware,  but  the  E>epart- 
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ment  of  ithe  Army  has  done  something 
this  year  that  we  have  been  working 
with  theta  to  do  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  they  have  finally  come 
forth  and  said  they  can  do  it.  and  that 
is  store  these  binary  systems,  these 
binary  chemicals,  which  separately  do 
not  comprise  nerve  gas  but.  when  put 
together,  like  epoxy  glue,  then  become 
very  effective  and  comprise  nerve  gas. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  has  said 
they  can  kn  fact  store  them  in  separate 
states,  which  would  mean  that  the 
gentlenu^  who  represents  a  town  in 
Arkansas  would  not  have  nerve  gas  in 
his  district  any  longer,  but  he  would 
have  in  fact  common  sulfur,  and  a  gen- 
tleman mio  represents  a  town  in  Utah 
would  nd  longer  have  nerve  gas  but  he 
would  have  in  fact  a  species  of  pesti- 
cide which  is  no  more  toxic  than  the 
pesticide  that  thousands  of  farmers 
use  evenj  day. 

So  my  question  is:  If  this  new 
method  of  basing  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  (he  Army  has  come  out  with, 
which  his  the  support  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  safety,  if  oiur  German 
friends  l^ew  that  they  could  replace 
deadly  Ifethal  nerve  gas  that  is  sta- 
tioned in  certain  places  in  Germany, 
let  us  s^y.  hypothetically.  that  you 
have  nerye  gas  stationed  in  Remagen. 
German^,  and  they  are  told  that  they 
can  replace  that  nerve  gas,  destroy  it, 
and  instead  replace  it  with  common 
sulfur,  ^d  at  another  site  put  the 
other  binary  component,  does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  they  might  be 
much  more  amenable  to  then  accept- 
ing these  two  relatively  harmless  ele- 
ments, which  much  of  German  indus- 
try alre|uly  manufactures  and  pro- 
duces? \a  fact,  anybody  who  has 
common  I  matches  in  his  pocket  has 
sulfur  in  his  pocket.  They  might  be 
much  more  amenable,  then,  to  accept- 
ing those  elements  on  their  land. 

Mr.  PQRTER.  Well,  all  I  can  teU  the 
gentleman  is  that  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion. The  Germans  are  well  aware  of 
what  binary  chemical  weapons  are  as 
opposed  ;to  unitary  chemical  weapons, 
and  their  reaction  was:  We  don't  even 
want  to  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  HtTNTER.  But  are  they  aware  of 
the  separate  basing  possibility  that 
now  en 

Mr.  p6rtER.  It  will  create  a  politi- 
cal problem  that  may  well  split  the  al- 
liance, "pon't  even  raise  the  question 
with  US.T  and  that  was  their  response, 
and  it  wis  a  very,  very  forceful  one. 

Let  mje  finish  my  statement,  if  I 
may,  an^  I  vrlll  jrleld  at  the  end  to  any 
Member  who  would  like  to  engage  in  a 
colloquyi 

Let  m<  say  that  on  the  Bigeye  bomb, 
as  I  was  saying,  we  were  led  to  believe 
that  all  the  technical  problems  were 
solved,  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  was 
ready  for  production,  and  just  on  June 
7,  last  week,  we  received  this  report 
from  ths  General  Accounting  Office. 


It  is  a  secret  report,  and  I,  of  course, 
will  not  quote  it  here  on  the  floor,  but 
there  was  also  with  it  a  letter  accom- 
panying it,  and  it  indicated  that  many 
of  the  problems  that  we  thought  were 
solved  have  not  been  solved,  that  in 
fact  the  Bigeye  bomb,  when  it  is  car- 
ried at  low  altitudes,  as  it  must  be  car- 
ried under  an  aircraft,  will  heat  up. 
will  burst  prematurely,  wlU  cause 
danger  to  the  pilot  and  to  the  aircraft 
that  is  carrying  it,  and  that  that  prob- 
lem that  Ed  Bethune  found  2  years 
ago  and  found  again  last  year  has  not 
at  all  been  solved,  that  the  tests  have 
not  been  properly  made,  and  that  the 
problem  very  much  continues. 

I  want  to  quote  from  the  letter  ac- 
companying the  rei>ort.  It  says: 

On  October  7,  1982,  at  test  resulted  in  a 
bomb  blowout,  the  forcible  ejection  of  the 
internal  bomb  components.  Another  test  in 
1982  also  resulted  in  a  blowout  because  of 
pressure  buildup.  Since  October  7.  1982.  all 
lab  tests  have  been  performed  with  a  pres- 
sure relief  valve  to  permit  venting  of  the 
bomb  if  the  pressure  exceeds  a  specified 
level.  In  almost  all  the  tests,  it  has  exceeded 
that  specified  leveL  Pressure  buildup  after 
release  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  could  cause  a 
blowout  and  render  the  bomb  ineffectual. 
This  problem  has  not  been  solved.  The 
purity  of  the  component  has  not  been  tested 
or  solved.  It  still  remains  a  problem. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  even  if  you  can  Justify  chemical 
weapons,  even  if  you  can  say  we  need 
these  weapons,  this  is  certainly  one 
weapon  that  is  not  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced. In  addition,  it  has  not  under- 
gone its  operational  tests,  it  has  never 
been  tested  with  a  live  agent.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  are  way,  way  premature 
in  even  talking  about  building  a 
Bigeye  bomb. 

Finally,  let  me  address  for  Just  a 
moment,  if  I  may,  the  commission  that 
the  President  appointed.  I  think  many 
Members  had  great  hopes  that  the 
commission  might  be  a  balanced  com- 
mission that  would  have  a  chance  to 
look  in  a  fair  way  at  the  needs  of  this 
country  in  this  area.  The  commission 
was  appointed  on  March  11.  It  gave  a 
preliminary  report  just  45  days  later 
and  a  final  report  on  June  11.  from 
which  I  have  quoted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PoRTEH]  has  expired. 

AMXIIDItEIfT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  SKELTOlf  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  PORTER 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Skslton  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter:  In 
lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  amendment  to  page  2,  line  IS,  insert 
"$2,348,600,000". 

Strike  out  the  amendments  proposed  to  be 
made  to  page  11,  line  17;  page  11,  line  23; 
page  13,  line  16;  and  page  13,  line  18. 

Strike  out  the  section  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 


sac   111.  CONDITION  ON  8PENDINC   PUNDS  FOB 
BINAKY  CHEMICAL  Min<niON& 

(a)  In  Oeneial.— Except  In  aooordanoe 
with  subaection  (b),  none  of  the  fundi  ap- 
propriated pumiant  to  authorisations  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  title  may  be  uaed— 

(1)  for  procunment  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  subcomponents  of 
such  munitions):  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  subcom- 
ponents of  such  munitions). 

(b)  Conditions.— The  funds  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  uaed  for  the  procure- 
ment or  assembly  of  complete  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  after  September  30,  1987,  if— 

(1)  a  mutually  verlflable  international 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitionc  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  by  such 
date; 

(2)  the  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Congress  that^ 

(A)  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  is  necessitated  by  nation- 
al security  interests,  including  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation; 

(B)  performance  specifications  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions; 

(C)  applicable  Federal  safety  requirement 
will  be  met  or  exceeded  in  the  hinfling 
storage,  and  other  use  of  such  munitions; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shall  accompany  such  certification) 
for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  is 
ready  to  be  implemented;  and 

(E)  the  North  Atlantic  Council  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed— 

(i)  that  chemical  mimitions  currently 
stored  and  deployed  in  NATO  countries 
need  to  be  modernized  in  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  deterrent; 

(li)  that  such  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
munitions  with  binary  chemical  munitions; 
and 

(ill)  that  the  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  wllllog  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  within  their  territories; 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  is  car- 
ried out  only  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  begiiming  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Congress; 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  carried  out  In  a  manner 
which  provides  that  the  two  components 
that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are  baaed 
in  separate  States;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan  for  the 
transportation  of  such  munitions  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are 
transported  separately  and  by  different 
means. 

Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Ricors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 


There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Skxl- 
TOH  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skxl- 
toh]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  that  has  Just  been  of- 
fered, that  has  Just  been  read,  is  an 
amendment  or  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  Porter  amendment.  It  is 
one  that  is  bipartisan  in  nature,  one 
that  is  cosiMnsored  by  the  gentleman 
from  California.  Mr.  Ddhcau  Huhter. 
and  also  is  cosponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Johh 
Spratt.  I  thank  them  immensely  for 
the  work  and  the  interest  and  the 
leadership  which  they  have  shown. 
Also  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also 
commend  the  gentleman  who  has  l>een 
very  active  in  putting  this  work  to- 
gether, the  gentleman  from  Arlunsas, 

Mr.  TOMMT  ROBIHSOH. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  this  for  a 
moment,  but  I  first  should  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
that  we  do  need  a  chemical  deterrent. 
The  issue  is  whether  the  chemical  de- 
terrent that  is  there  is  adequate.  The 
answer  is  obviously  no. 

This  amendment  before  us.  the  Skel- 
ton-Hunter-Spratt  substitute,  creates 
safeguards  and  conditions  under 
which  a  strong  deterrent  can  be  and 
will  be  established.  In  doing  this.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  remember  the  advicx  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  who  once 
said  that  in  order  to  have  peace  you 
must  have  an  army  that  is  ready  to 
fight.  At  the  present  time,  we  find  our 
Army  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  re- 
garding chemical  weaponry. 

This  amendment  is  a  responsible  and 
a  reasonable  one,  one  that  cnrrects  the 
imbalance  that  presently  exists. 

First,  let  us  look  at  a  bit  of  history 
regarding  this  issue.  Chemical  warfare 
was  used  extensively  by  both  sides 
during  World  War  I.  In  World  War  H. 
because  of  the  capability  of  the  United 
States,  neither  Imperial  Japan  nor 
Nazi  CJermany  used  chemical  weapon- 
ry. To  do  so  they  Imew  that  they 
would  have  swift  retaliation  of  cheml- 
ca\  warfare  from  this  country,  which 
they  wished  to  avoid  However,  Mr. 
Chainnan,  recent  history  has  not  been 
good  regarding  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
wartime.  The  frequency  i^ipears  to  be 
increasing,  and  during  the  past  5  years 
the  world  has  seen  the  first  instance 
of  lethal  chemical  use  in  war  by  a 
major  power,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  of  course  is  one  thing  that  can  be 
documented. 

Chemical  weapons  have  been  used  in 
recent  years  as  follows:  By  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Yemen  in  1963  through  1967; 
by  the  Vietnamese  in  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia in  the  late  1970's.  including  biologi- 
cal toxins,  perhaps  supplied  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
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Afghanistan  beslnnlng  in  the  early 
1980'b.  Intelligence  Information  sup- 
ports the  conclusion  that  not  only  well 
known  lethal  chemical  agents  but  also 
new  experimental  agents  and  also  bio- 
logical toxins  have  been  used  by  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan  repeatedly  and 
systematically.  In  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
by  Iraq,  continuing  to  the  present 
date. 

The  UJI.  investigating  panel  of  sci- 
entists from  neutral  countries  report- 
ed that  mustard  agent  clearly  has 
been  used.  Recent  reports  are  that,  in 
addition,  Iraq  now  is  using  nerve  gas 
and  perhaps  also  new  lethal  sub- 
stances. 

D  1510 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PoRTCR]  said  that  Mr.  Weinberger, 
back  in  1983,  said  that  our  stockpUes 
were  adequate.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Aspin,  dated  on 
the  19th  of  June  1985,  saying: 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  assistance  in 
setting  the  record  straight  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  our  chemical  retaliatory 
stockpile.  The  current  stockpile  does  not 
represent  a  credible  retaliatory  capability. 
There  are  serious  qtialitative  and  quantita- 
tive deficiencies.  We  have  absolutely  no  ef- 
fective capability  to  place  targets  at  risk 
beyond  artillery  range,  and  we  have  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  old,  untested,  and  de- 
composing artillery  shells. 

We  have  been  misquoted  and  quoted  out 
of  context  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of 
our  artillery  stockpile.  While  it  is  true  that 
we  plan  on  having  a  smaller,  safer,  and  ef- 
fective binary  stockpile,  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  old  munitions  are  adequate. 
Just  the  opposite  is  the  case.  In  fact,  we 
have  less  than  one-third  of  the  nonpersist- 
ent  nerve  agent  artillery  munitions  required 
for  deterrence,  and  even  that  inadequate 
quantity  is  seriously  flawed  in  safety,  logis- 
tical, and  employment  characteristics. 

The  production  of  binary  chemical  muni- 
tions is  essential  to  the  national  interest.  I 
ask  your  full  assistance  in  ensuring  that  the 
facts  involved  are  not  distorted.  As  demon- 
strated by  the  independent,  bipartisan 
Chemical  Warfare  Review  Commission,  rea- 
sonable and  open-minded  individuals,  who 
have  access  to  the  facts  and  options  avail- 
able, support  the  necessity  of  modernizing 
our  cbemlcal  retaliatory  capability. 

I  think  Mr.  Porter  ought  to  recog- 
nize  the  facts  as  Secretary  Weinberger 
has  so  eloquently  laid  them  out.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  giving  me  the 
time  to  read  that  letter. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  It  is  very  good  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
bring  this  out  because  we  want  a  deci- 
sion today  based  upon  the  facts.  We 
would  like  to  have  a  decision  based 
upon  what  is  true  and  correct.  The 
gentleman  quoting  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense's  letter  sets  forth  the  issue 


correctly  and  succinctly,  and  I  do  ap- 
prec^te  his  doing  that. 

Mri  Chairman,  Congress  further  re- 
quested In  the  1985  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  that  a  commission  be  estab- 
lished to  examine  the  U.S.  policies  and 
actlotis  to  prevent  chemical  warfare. 
The  Commission  has  produced  an  ex- 
cellent report.  It  Is  a  thorough,  bal- 
anced, and  dispassionate  one  and  it 
stripped  away  the  emotion  and  looked 
at  tlK  facts. 

Congress  listed  four  questions  in 
that  J  authorization  bill  for  the  Com- 
mlssBn  to  consider,  and  the  members 
of  tfa  e  Commission  came  to  the  follow- 
ing o  mclusions: 

On }.  efforts  to  negotiate  a  verifiable, 
multalateral  treaty  barring  chemical 
weaoons  would  be  enhanced  rather 
thani  impeded  by  modernization  with 
binafy  munitions. 

Se<K>nd,  though  the  present  stock- 
pUe  [does  provide  a  deterrent,  the 
stodtoile's  utility  and  reliability  are 
declining.  Existing  munitions  are 
flawfd  and  incomplete  in  their  ability 
to  d^ter.  Short-range  artillery  muni- 
tiona  are  f  iUed  with  a  persistent  agent, 
which  is  a  long-lasting  agent,  when 
ctUTtfnt  military  doctrine  calls  for  use 
of  ncmpersistent.  that  is.  non-long-last- 
ing aftent,  in  the  front-line  areas. 

Even  more  importantly,  there  is  no 
usable  munition  on  hand  for  use 
against  rear-area  military  targets  that 
cont^  persistent-type  agents  that  is 
necessary  for  the  missions  described. 

Three,  the  proposed  binary  chemical 
mod4mization  program  does  provide  a 
>le  deterrent. 

defensive  measures  alone  are 
not  an  effective  response  to  the 
ft  chemical  threat.  Protective 
clothing  at  best  is  a  temporary  de- 
fense. I  refer,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
chart  that  is  here.  Very  simply,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
the  chemical  ability  which  we  do  not 
havei  they  have  the  choice  to  use  it  in 
any  one  sector  of  any  part  of  the 
front  This  would  require  all  of  the 
NAIX)  Alliance  to  be  prepared  and  in 
the  ?ery  cumbersome  chemical  defen- 
sive gear,  and  consequently  cause  the 
NAllO  forces  to  have  much  less  ability 
to  defend  itself. 

This  chart  is  self-explanatory. 
Before  us  Is  the  Skelton-Hunter- 
Spr^tt  amendment.  It  Is  one  that 
helpB  prevent  the  early  use  of  nuclear 
weai^ns.  thus,  it  does  not  lower  the 
nuclear  threshold.  It  also  gives  a  true 
safety  set  of  measures  and  in  regard  to 
this,  it  establishes  the  storing  of  the 
blmry  materials  and  the  transporting 
)inary  materials  In  a  very  safe 
ler. 

Chemical  Warfare  Review  Com- 
ion  that  we  have  talked  about, 
recotnmended  an  accelerated  program 
to  diestroy  in  an  environmentally  safe 
way]  the  existing  stockpile  of  obsolete 
che^iical  weapons,  especially  those 
few  that  are  prone  to  leak.  The  gentle- 
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men  from  Califotnia  and  South  Caroli- 
na and  I  tielleve  that  the  amendment 
that  we  offer  is  an  amendment  that 
WiU  provide  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  provide  these  safeguards. 

Our  an>endment  worked  out  with 
the  administration  officials  would  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  procurement  or 
assembly  of  complete  binary  chemical 
munitions  to  begin  after  September 
30.  1987.  That  is,  of  course,  more  than 
a  year  frc^  now.  Our  effort  here  is  to 
give  international  negotiations  a 
chance  b|i  calling  for  a  mutually  verifi- 
able agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  such  nations. 

Should  pc  agreement  not  be  in  hand 
by  September  30.  1987,  the  President 
could  seek  release  of  the  funds  that 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill.  Such 
funds  coi|ld  not  be  spent  unless  a  cer- 
tain numfer  of  conditions  are  met. 

One.  berformance  specifications 
with  respect  to  such  munitions  be  met. 

Two,  th^  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  existing  chemi- 
cal StockpUes  is  ready  to  be  imple- 
mented. 

Three,  the  basing  mode  of  new 
binary  munitions  Is  to  be  carried  out 
in  such  a  way  which  provides  that  the 
two  components,  the  alcohol-base  com- 
ponent and  the  sulfur-based  compo- 
nent that!  constitute  these  binary  mu- 
nitions bfl  based  in  separate  States. 

FourthJ  any  plan  for  transporting 
such  munitions  would  be  carried  out  in 
such  a  way  so  that  the  two  compo- 
nents th9t  constitute  this  binary  mu- 
nition are  transported  separately. 

Fifth,  atid  a  very  Important  one  that 
is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  that  this  money 
should  be  fenced  so  that  NATO  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  formal 
agreements  and  requests  therefore. 

Mr.  Chldrman.  our  primary  concern 
in  this  effort  is  safety.  WhUe  the  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con,  concerning  the 
chemical  weapon  modernization  are 
many,  the  great  majority  of  those  on 
both  sides  want  to  see  the  current 
stockpUe  destroyed.  Our  amendment 
would  bUUd  the  base  for  this  to  be 
done.       I 

Any  new  weapons  that  would  be  pro- 
cured would  be  done  so  in  a  safe 
manner.  Not  only  would  the  two  com- 
ponents be  stored  separately,  but  in 
any  separate  situation  where  they 
would  be  transported,  they  woiUd  be 
transportled  separately  also. 

Storage  and  transportation  would  be 
done  in  |  a  safe  manner.  We  have 
worked  with  the  administration;  we 
have  worked  with  other  Members  of 
Congress;  This  is  a  workable  and  rea- 
sonable planner  in  which  to  approach 
this  issue . 

Mr.  H17NTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gent]  eman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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BCr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Blr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Is  a  very, 
very  critical  point  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  examine.  The  point  that 
the  gentleman  Just  raised.  Binary 
chemical  weapons  means  that  you 
have  two  components  and  separately 
those  components  do  not  form  nerve 
gas.  It  is  like  epoxy  glue:  if  you  put 
the  two  elements  together,  then  they 
are  effective. 

What  the  gentleman  from  ICissouri 
has  Just  stated  is  that  under  this  biU, 
under  his  amendment,  the  Skelton- 
Hunter-Spratt  amendment,  those  two 
separate  elements  wiU  be  stored  in 
separate  States.  Now,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  if  this  is  not  an  accurate 
description  of  what  our  amendment 
says.  That  means  that  the  mayor  of 
Pine  Bluff,  AK,  under  this  amend- 
ment, would  no  longer  have  nerve  gas, 
deadly  nerve  gas  in  his  district.  It 
means  that  he  would  now  have  sulfur 
in  his  district.  The  mayor  of  a  town  in 
Utah  would  no  longer  have  nerve  gas 
in  his  district.  He  would  have  a  pesti- 
cide species  which  has  no  more  toxici- 
ty than  a  number  of  pesticides  that 
thousands  of  farmers  across  America 
use  every  day. 

Is  this  what  the  gentleman  is  saying 
about  safety? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  That  is  what  we  are 
saying  about  it,  and  furthermore,  that 
is  what  the  amendment  says.  I  might 
point  out  that  this  amendment  creates 
a  situation  that  is  far  better  than 
what  we  have  today  where  we  have 
the  possibUity  of  some  of  the  mtmi- 
tions  leaking,  a  dangerous  situation 
which  no  one  wishes  to  continue.  We 
wish  to  have  a  safe  environment  and 
yet  a  deterrent. 
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As  you  know,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  has  the  abiUty  to 
have  warfare.  We  need  one  that  Is  a 
deterrent.  That  is  how  we  were  able  to 
keep  it  from  occurring  in  World  War 
II.  because  we  had  the  deterrent  capa- 
bUity.  But  in  the  process,  we  wish  to 
have  a  safety  measure,  and  the  meas- 
ure that  you  have  suggested  and  that 
is  part  of  this  that  places  this  in  two 
separate  States  could  be  none  better. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  jield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  good  com- 
promise, but  I.  too.  want  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

We  heard  a  quote  from  Ambassador 
Stoessel  indicating  that  we  were  in 
pretty  good  condition. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Just  to  reclaim  my 
time,  the  gentlewoman  might  teU  the 
folks  who  Ambassador  Stoessel  was. 


Mrs.  HOLT.  Ambassador  Stoessel 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Review  Commission,  and  his 
report  was  dated  June  1985,  and  I 
quote  from  that  report: 

In  brief,  we  found  that  modernization  of 
n.8.  chemical  weapons  stockpUed  would  not 
impede  and  would  more  likely  encourage  ne- 
gotiations for  a  multilateral,  verUiabte  ban 
on  chemical  weapons:  that  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  current  stockpile  has  deterrent 
value,  while  the  bulk  of  it  is  militarily  use- 
less and  should  be  destroyml;  that  the  pro- 
posed binary  program  will  provide  an  ade- 
quate capability  to  meet  our  present  needs 
and  is  necessary,  and  that  any  expectation 
that  protective  measures  alone  can  offset 
the  advantages  to  the  Soviets  from  a  chemi- 
cal attack  is  not  realistic. 

I  woiUd  like  to  add  that  Ambassador 
Stoessel  is  in  the  buUding  now  and  is 
willing  to  meet  with  anyone  who 
would  like  to  have  fiulher  confirma- 
tion of  his  views  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skeltoh]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Skxl- 
TON  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman sieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  the 
Congressman  who  represents  the  area 
of  Tooele  that  detoxifies  this. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  In  the  State  of 
Utah;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  That  is  in  the  State 
of  Utah  in  the  nrst  District.  I  also 
happen  to  be  the  Congressman  who 
represents  the  one  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  caUed 
Dugway,  where  most  of  these  things 
are  tested  constantly. 

Let  me  Just  say,  coming  from  that 
district,  and  as  we  compare  imitary  tc 
binary.  I  cannot  reaUy  say  that  this 
safety  angle  can  be  played  down.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  coming 
up  with  this  area.  I  have  to  say.  as  I 
have  heard  earUer.  and  I  say  this  very 
respectfuUy.  that  no  problems  could 
occiir  from  this.  You  find  yourself  lob- 
bing a  sheU  into  one  of  those  bunkers 
at  one  time,  and  aU  of  that  stuff  would 
make  India  look  like  nothing.  Salt 
Lake  City  is  only  a  few  mUes  from 
that.  I  am  in  that  area  about  once  a 
month.  I  have  been  to  Dugway  many 
times  and  I  can  teU  you  that  I  honest- 
ly feel  that  people  in  this  House  who 
truly  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween binary  and  unitary  could  see  we 
have  a  real  problem. 

Let  us  say  we  have  a  ship,  and  into 
the  magazine  goes  a  sheU.  You  have 
the  modem-day  version  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  right  there.  Let  us  say  you 
have  a  bunker  in  Tooele  or  those 
areas.  I  think  when  we  get  on  this 
floor  and  we  talk  about  drunk  driving, 
we  talk  about  safety  and  we  talk  about 


aU  these  other  angles,  never  in  my 
mind  have  I  seen  a  thing  of  safety 
that  has  been  brought  up  like  this 
one. 

As  you  look  at  our  troops  in  Germa- 
ny and  other  places  who  wlU  eventual- 
ly handle  these  weapons  and  work 
with  these  weapons.  I  cannot  see, 
when  we  have  this  old,  dilapidated 
unitary  system,  why  this  body  can  in 
any  way,  shape  or  form  think  that 
they  would  want  to  continue  using  the 
unitary  system. 

If  I  may  say  one  other  thing.  I 
cannot  see  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  to  have  this  chemical  warfare 
around  for  a  long  time.  None  of  us  in 
this  body  like  to  talk  about  nuclear 
war.  It  is  a  thing  we  do  not  like,  but  it 
is  real.  None  of  us  like  to  talk  about 
chemicals.  It  is  a  thing  we  do  not  like, 
but  it  is  real.  Now  we  have  a  real  situa- 
tion, and  here  is  an  exceUent  chance 
to  change  It.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  exceUent  amendment. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  HILLI8.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Itlr.  HTTJJS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  a  Uttle  different  feature  that  is 
very,  very  important. 

A  year  ago  In  April  I  was  in  Germa- 
ny with  Operation  Quick  Look  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  train- 
ing area  known  as  Grafenwohr  where 
the  light  tank  firing  is  done.  On  that 
particular  occasion,  the  crew  that  I 
was  observing  was  not  doing  very  weU 
at  aU  on  hitting  the  target  downrange 
at  1,000  or  1,500  meters.  When  I  in- 
quired, I  found  out  they  were  in  pro- 
tective gear  and  I  was  told  it  takes 
away  50  percent  of  the  offensive  ca- 
pacity to  the  personnel  whUe  they  uti- 
lize this  equipment— gas  masks,  hoods, 
special  gear,  suits,  boots,  and  what 
have  you. 

So  it  takes  away  about  half  your 
troop  strength.  Just  a  short  time  ago  I 
was  in  Turkey  and  we  were  talking 
there  about  this  same  thing  when  we 
were  going  through  an  artiUery  unit. 
They  puUed  out  their  gear  and  were 
showing  it  to  us  there,  and  during  the 
hot  climate  you  wiU  not  beUeve  how 
quickly  human  beings  wlU  dehydrate 
wearing  chemical  protective  equip- 
ment. So  you  are  not  very  effective 
whUe  you  wear  it,  and  if  the  climate  Is 
hot.  you  do  not  last  very  long  in  the 
field  whUe  you  are  wearing  it,  either. 

So  without  this  deterrent  capacity, 
the  fact  that  saved  us  in  World  War 
n,  without  knowing  that  it  is  there,  if 
we  have  to  force  our  people  to  go  into 
protective  gear,  we  put  them  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  physicaUy  and  we 
limit  the  time  that  they  can  serve  in 
any  capacity  whatsoever. 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  I  might  mention 
also  that  In  discussing  this  situation 
with  one  of  the  American  military 
leaders  In  Germany,  he  was  very  In- 
sistent that  this  capabUlty  be  given  to 
the  Americans,  and  to  the  NATO  Alli- 
ance, because  to  do  so  puts  us  at  such 
a  distinct  disadvantage,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  so  aptly  mentioned.  He  said  it 
is  criminal  negligence  for  the  NATO 
Alliance  not  to  have  this  deterrent  ca- 
pability that  would  be  given  by  the 
binary  munitions  that  we  wish  to  au- 
thorize here. 

Bfr.  HTT.T.TS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
Shield  further,  I  Just  encourage  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  talk  to  some- 
body in  the  military  who  has  experi- 
enced this  thing  and  find  out  first 
hand  how  great  a  disadvantage  they 
were  put  to. 

The  CGLAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Sksltot]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Bdrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object  but  I  would  ask  that  imder  this 
unanimous-consent  request  if  we  could 
have  agreement  from  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  that  there  might  be  a  collo- 
quy at  some  point,  or  at  least  a  point 
of  discussion.  As  things  have  been 
going  on  right  now,  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  totally  co-opted 
the  discussion  and  no  time  is  being 
given  for  questioning. 

So  I  would  hope  that  as  we  progress 
that  there  will  be  the  courtesy  of 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skkl- 
toh]  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  not  ob- 
jecting. Mr.  PoBTKR  is  not  on  the  com- 
mittee. We  let  him  have  not  as  much 
time  as  he  wanted  or  needed,  but  more 
time  than  most  people  get.  I  am  also 
not  on  the  committee,  but  I  happen  to 
represent  Pine  Bluff,  AR. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HuifTKR]  mentioned  Pine  Bluff,  AR. 
He  mentioned  the  mayor,  and  the  fact 
that  the  area  there  would  be  much 
safer  with  binary  than  it  would  be 
with  the  imitary,  both  persistent,  and 
nonpersistent.  I  wotild  Just  like  to  say 
that  he  is  100  percent  correct  about 
that. 


I  invited  Mr.  PoKnai  to  come  to  Pine 
Blivf  so  that  he  could  see  where  a 
par^  of  the  production  would  take 
plaae.  should  the  House  see  fit  to  go 
inU  production.  Whether  or  not  the 
Mei  nbers  know  it.  we  do  have  a  facility 
tha ,  has  already  been  authorized,  ap- 
pro >rlated.  contracted  out,  and  has 
bee  \  built.  The  facility  is  in  place.  The 
fad  lity  is  in  place  to  build  only  one  of 
the  components  that  would  be  safe, 
butiat  the  same  time  we  are  asking  for 
destruction  of  something  that  we 
think  is  not  safe. 

IA-.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
theigentleman  yield? 

ht.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Afr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Skelton  amendment. 

A^.  Chairman,  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
[Mr.  Skeltom],  has  revised  his 
draft  which  he  had  proposed 
bill  and  has  incorporated  two 
Itions  to  it  which  I  proposed  and 
:h  I  regard  as  highly  significant, 
lout  these  additions.  I  would  have 
Appose  the  amendment  offered  by 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Sn.TOif  ].  With  them.  I  support  it. 

Pirst.  as  the  amendment  was  origi- 
nally drafted,  this  amendment  would 
have  prohibited  final  assembly  only  of 
biniry  munitions  for  2  years,  but  it 
woifld  have  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
198f  some  $115  million  and  in  the 
yeats  thereafter  for  purchasing  subas- 
senplies  and  chemical  components. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
accepted  an  amendment  which  I  pro- 
posed which  is  now  incorporated  into 
his  amendment.  Because  of  these 
changes,  the  Skelton  amendment  as 
now  drafted  fully  fences  all  funds  au- 
thorized for  2  years.  At  that  time, 
thete  funds  are  released  only  if  five 
bas|c  conditions  are  met,  and  one  of 
theie  conditions  is  subsection  (E)  in 
the:  proposed  amendment,  and  with 
yoit*  indulgence  I  would  like  to  read  it 
because  I  regard  it  as  critically  impor- 

D  1530 

reads  that  these  funds  shall  not 
be  teleased  for  procujrement  of  chemi- 
cal binary  munitions  until: 

(B)  the  North  Atlantic  CouncQ  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed— 

(i]  that  chemical  munitlona  currently 
stored  and  deployed  In  NATO  countries 
nee^  to  be  modernised  in  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  deterrent: 

(10  that  Buch  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
muaitlons  with  binary  chemical  munitions: 
and] 

(il)  that  the  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chetnical  munitions  within  their  territories; 

Nk>w,  this  particular  amendment 
says  simply  this  in  practical,  prudent 
language:  Before  we  spend  millions  of 
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dollars  en  new  chemical  munitions  in 
NATO  itrlmarily,  let  us  make  sure, 
indeed,  ^t  us  require,  that  NATO  or 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  concurs  in 
our  decision. 

Secon4.  if  these  new  munitions  are 
intende<4  to  replace  degraded  stocks,  as 
claimed,  then  let  us  make  sure  we  can 
8WI9  oi^*  new  munitions,  our  binary 
chemlca^  wevons,  for  the  unitary 
weapons'  now  stored  in  Europe.  And  if 
these  munitions  are  primarily  for  de- 
terrence, as  is  claimed,  before  we  buy 
them,  let  us  make  sure  they  can  be  de- 
ployed in  the  Eujropean  theater  where 
they  can  serve  this  deterrent  role. 

Withont  these  conditions,  as  I  said.  I 
could  not  support  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. Mnth  them,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  a  major  improvement  to  the 
defense  {authorization  bill  and  oiight 
to  be  adopted.  If  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  no  funds  can  be  spent 
on  prociirement  of  binary  weapons  for 
2  years,  which  allows  further  time  and 
some  in<)entive  for  entry  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  and.  second,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  still  no  funds 
can  be  spent  unless  NATO  concurs  and 
agrees  to  accept  these  weapons  for 
storage  and  deployment  on  their  soil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman Ibr  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  ahd  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Porter  smendment  and  in  support  of 
the  Skelton  amendment. 

First,  let  me  say  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  following  the 
status  of  the  Army's  efforts  to  demili- 
tarize the  chemical  weapons  stockpile 
for  som^  time.  My  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  held  a  hearing  in  March 
of  this  year  and  plans  future  hearings 
on  this  slibject. 

We  fobid  that  in  1069  the  United 
States  decided  to  unilaterally  deem- 
phasize  phemical  warfare.  As  a  conse- 
quence, our  stockpile  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  old  chemical  weapons,  manu- 
factured some  20  to  40  years  ago. 
Some  o^  them  still  offer  a  deterrent 
value,  but  much  of  the  stockpile  is 
either  obsolete  or  in  bulk  containers. 
As  a  nujtter  of  fact,  testimony  before 
my  subqommittee  revealed  61  percent 
of  the  [current  stockpUe  is  not  in 
usable  {?nn  and  11  percent  is  of  no  use 
at  all.  Ihus,  72  percent  of  the  entire 
stockpil4!  presents  no  retaliatory  capa- 
bility. In  addition,  even  considering 
the  10  percent  which  is  categorized  as 
useful.  If  re  still  have  no  deep-strike  ca- 
pability and  the  utility  of  these  weap- 
ons because  of  their  age  is  question- 
able. 

Further,  my  subcommittee  discov- 
ered thait  the  experts  do  not  know  how 
stable  the  stockpile  is  at  present.  The 
Army  currently  is  studying  the  effects 
of  age  0n  the  stockpile  so  we  won't 
know  for  a  while  yet  the  answer  to 
this  molt  important  question.  We  do 


know,  however,  that  over  900  M-55 
rockets  have  been  found  within  the 
last  couple  of  years  to  be  leading 
chemical  agent.  It  is  costly  and  may  be 
potentially  dangerous  to  continue  to 
store  these  rockets  which  number  in 
excess  of  470,000.  "The  Chemical  War- 
fare Review  Commission."  which  was 
established  by  Congress,  concluded 
this  month  "That  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  current  stockpile  has  deter- 
rent value,  while  the  bulk  of  it  is  mili- 
tarily useless  and  should  be  de- 
stroyed." 

I  don't  want  to  be  an  alarmist.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we  have  a 
very  old  chemical  stockpile,  much  of 
which  may  not  be  safe,  and  which  pre- 
sents a  questionable  retaliatory  capa- 
bility at  best.  For  these  reasons  I  urge 
your  support  in  defeating  the  Porter 
amendment  and  support  for  produc- 
tion of  binary  chemical  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]  rise? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  try  to  see  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement  about  a  time  limit,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  authors  of 
this  amendment. 

I  would  propose  that  we  limit  time 
on  these  two  amendments  until  5:30, 
with  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Fascell],  who  would 
have  half  of  the  time,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skelton]  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btroh],  who  would  have  half  of 
the  time,  and  that  if  additional 
amendments  are  offered  after  that,  we 
have  an  equal  division  of  time  after 
the  amendments  are  offered,  and  that 
there  be  10  minutes  on  that  side  for 
the  amendment  and  10  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  might 
suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  we  simply  make  it  an  hour 
on  each  side  rather  than  try  to  divide 
it  up  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  In  other  words,  an  hour 
on  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
unanimous-consent  request,  then,  is 
that  there  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  each 
side  of  the  two  pending  amendments, 
followed  by  20  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed, on  any  other  amendment  offered 
to  the  Porter  amendment  or  to  a  sub- 
stitute therefor. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  On  the  pending  amend- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fas- 
cell]  controlling  1  hour  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  BCissouri  [Mr.  SKELTOif] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btroh]  controlling  1  hour.  At 


that  point  we  will  proceed  to  vote  on 
those  amendments.  If  at  that  point 
other  amendments  are  offered.  Mem- 
bers wlU  have  10  minutes  on  that  side 
to  debate  those  amendments  at  the 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  proposing  that  there  be 
10  minutes  allowed  for  each  side  for 
each  other  amendment  to  the  Porter 
amendment  or  to  a  substitute  amend- 
ment therefor? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chainnan. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  was  not  on  his  feet  seeking 
recognition  when  the  Chair  asked  for 
any  objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  BLARTNETT.  There  are  only 
two  microphones,  Mr.  Chariman.  and 
we  cannot  have  them  all.  I  was  on  my 
feet 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Even 
if  the  gentleman  was  not  at  the  micro- 
phone, if  he  had  been  standing  on  his 
feet  at  that  time,  the  Chair  would 
have  recognized  him,  the  Chair  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  The  Chair  was  looking  in  his 
direction  and  saw  the  gentleman  sit- 
ting in  his  chair. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  You  saw  me  ob- 
jecting. I  was  getting  to  my  feet. 

PABMAMEWTAaT  UIVTOY 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry  

Mr.  PEASE.  Regular  order.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thought  the 
rules  of  the  House  were.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  I  may  make  my  parliamentary 
inquiry 

The  CHAIRIdAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  make  his  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  The  gentleman  will  contin- 
ue with  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  when  a  gen- 
tleman or  gentlewoman  wishes  to  be 
recognized,  they  must  rise  from  their 
seat.  I  was  in  my  seat,  and  I  was  rising 
to  be  heard.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to 
be  standing  at  all  times  in  order  to  be 
recognized.  I  was  in  my  seat,  I  asked  to 
be  recognized,  and  I  rose  to  a  point  of 
recognition. 

The  Chair  can  rule  however  it  wants 
to,  I  am  sure,  and  there  will  be  no 
appeal  of  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  if  he  woiild  tell 
us  what  his  concern  is  with  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Chairman.  That  Is  what  I 
wanted  to  ask. 


VLr.  ASPIN.  BCr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could.  I  would  like  to  try  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
the  purpose  of  clarification  of  what 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was.  the  Chair  will  then  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  restate 
what  his  request  was. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
quest is  that  we  have  two  amendments 
pending  before  the  committee  having 
to  do  with  binary  wei^wns;  one  is  the 
one  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  PoRTsa]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  and  the 
other  is  an  amendment  thereto  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Skeltoit].  What  I  was  proposing 
is  that  on  these  two  amendments  we 
have  an  hour  of  det>ate  for  each  side, 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Bfr. 
Porter]  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Fascell]  control  an  hour  of 
time,  that  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri [Mr.  Skeltoh]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btroh]  control 
an  hour  of  time,  at  which  point  we 
would  start  to  vote  on  these  amend- 
ments, and  that  if  at  that  point,  or 
during  the  voting  on  those  amend- 
ments, if  other  amendments  are  of- 
fered—they may  be  wanting  to  offer 
the  same  amendments  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent form— there  would  be  10  min- 
utes on  a  side  to  debate  those  amend- 
ments, to  explain  the  amendment  at 
that  point  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  apologize  to  the  Chair.  The 
only  thing  this  Member  heard  was  the 
10-minute  part,  and  that  had  caused 
me  some  concern,  although  I  was  con- 
fident that  Mr.  Portd  and  Mr.  Fas- 
cell would  do  better  than  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  in  his  discretion  has  given  the 
gentleman  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
Chair's  indulgence. 

D  1540 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  after  the 
votes  are  taken  on  Skelton  and  Fas- 
cell-Porter,  there  would  then  be  the 
10-mlnute  period? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No.  no.  If  there  are 
other  amendments  offered  at  any 
point  during  that  process,  other 
amendments  offered,  let  us  say  there 
is  a  vote  on  Skelton.  It  passes  or  it 
does  not  pass,  and  other  people  want 
to  offer  an  amendment,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Bftrs.  Roxnas- 
ma]  may  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
at  that  point,  under  this  unanimous 
consent  she  would  be  allowed  to  offer 
her  amendment  and  would  be  aUowed 
10  minutes  to  explain  her  amendment 
and  then  10  minutes  on  this  side  for 
people  who  want  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Just 
for  the  clarification  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee,  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  already  agreed  to. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  was 
clarifying  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

PAUJAllBfTAaT  niQUIBT 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  will  state  his 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
heard  the  Chair  say  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  has  been  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct.    

Mr.  FASCELL.  Now  what  I  am 
addng  Is.  what  is  it  that  we  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the 
time  permitted  for  the  debate  of  the 
amendments  Biter  5:30? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  has  been  agreed 
to  is  as  follows:  that  there  would  be  1 
hour  allocated  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Poktxr]  or  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fasceu.].  to 
debate  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

There  would  be  1  hour  allocated  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Shxltoh)  or  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
BCaryland  [Mrs.  Btron],  to  debate  the 
amendment  to  the  Porter  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Should  there  be  other  amendments 
that  are  offered  to  the  Porter  amend- 
ment, or  to  substitutes  therefor, 
before  or  after  the  vote  on  the  Skelton 
amendment,  those  amendments  would 
receive  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
each,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
proponents  and  opponents. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  have  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, that  is  not  the  question  I  asked 
about  the  unanimous-consent  request. 
I  am  not  asking  about  the  time  within 
the  time  limit. 

I  Jxist  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
Chair  states  the  proposition  that  if  an 
amendment  is  offered  after  5:30,  that 
there  would  be  10  minutes  per  side  to 
debate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mi.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  request  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  going  to  clarify  something  for 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

There  is  no  time  certain  set  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request:  5:30  was 
not  a  part  of  the  request. 

The  Chair  has  already  stated  the  re- 
quest and  thought  fairly  clearly,  so  if 
the  gentleman  needs  any  more  inquiry 
or  clarification.  I  suggest  that  he  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
front  Illinois  [Mr.  Pobtkr]. 

MA  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  understand  now  that  after 
the  B  hours  run  out.  if  there  is  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  after  the 
vote,,  each  amendment  would  have  10 
minutes  on  each  side. 

Mii  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to 
clarify  the  situation,  the  10  minutes 
on  a  Mde  comes  after  the  2  hours. 
PORTER.  Right. 
ASPIN.  The  2  hours  are  Just  for 
the  two  amendments  that  are  before 

us  n^w.       

Mi),   FASCELL.  That  is  all  I   was 
tryidg  to  find  out. 
I  t£ank  the  Chair. 

Ttje  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  I  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porsd]  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Bu,  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  mmutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
NewiJersey  [Mrs.  Roukdca]. 

(Mk«.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  iemarks.) 

Mtt.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wani  to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tlemim  from  minois  [Mr.  Portbr],  for 
his  eRposltlon  of  this  problem.  It  was  a 
most  excellent  and  erudite  one. 

Ms.  Chidrman,  the  issues  we  are  de- 
bating today  are  precisely  the  same 
ones  we  debated  last  year  and  the  year 
before  that  and  the  year  before  that. 
For  8  consecutive  years.  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  gone  head-to- 
head  and  toe-to-toe  on  this  question: 
Shofld  we  abandon  the  moratorium 
initiited  by  President  Nixon  in  1969 
and !  produce  new.  lethal  chemical 
weaiions?  For  3  consecutive  years,  the 
debjte  has  been  Joined  and  for  3  years, 
Contress  has  voted  down  money  to 
produce  senseless  weapons. 

Tdt  the  debate  has  not  changed  at 
all.  In  fact,  I  would  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  the  debates  of  previous 
yeaiti.  They  are  like  reruns  of  old  TV 
series  in  which  you  can  anticipate  the 
dialog.  Today's  debate  will  be  little  dlf- 
fereiit.  This  is  the  point,  the  facts 
hav^  not  changed,  and  still  the  De- 
fens  Department  persists.  Each  year, 
we  hear  the  same  claims  about  the 
need  for  new  chemical  weapons.  In 
eacli  debate,  we  have  been  presented 
witli  a  list  of  conflicting  facts  and  fig- 
ured from  experts  within  the  scientific 
and  military  commtinlties  which  have 
done  little  to  help  us  reach  a  consen- 
sus.! Consequently,  last  year  Congress 
maz^ted  the  creation  of  a  Presiden- 
tial >  Chemical  Warfare  Review  Com- 
misiion  to  study  the  issues  surround- 
ing the  production  of  binary  chemical 
weapons  and  to  produce  an  authorita- 
tive' examination  of  the  technical  and 
political  issues  in  question:  a  report 
which,  at  a  minimum,  would  provide 
theibasis  for  more  informed  debate  in 
Codgress.  Unfortunately,  the  Commls- 
sloii  report  is  not  helpf  uL  Issued  only 
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last  Friday,  the  report  does  not  clarify 
nor  does  jit  Justify  the  need  for  new 
chemical  |ireapons. 

Everyoi^e  agrees  that  deterrence  is 
necessary,  and  indeed,  the  Commission 
report  agrees  with  our  assertion  that 
our  current  chemical  stockpile  pro- 
vides a  deterrent  (p.  xv).  albeit  an  im- 
perfect oie  by  their  standards.  Never- 
theless, in  its  chapter  concerning  the 
condition, Of  the  current  U.S.  stockpile, 
the  Commission  wrote  (p.  19)  in  re- 
sponse to  claims  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment that  our  current  stockpUe  is 
seriously  deteriorating,  the  Commis- 
sion "believes  that  they  (the  claims) 
are  unduly  pessimistic."  "At  the  same 
time,  the  Commission  has  found  that 
rumors  of  the  stored  munitions  being 
dangerous  or  leaking  iQ>pear  to  be  ex- 
aggerated and  inaccurate.  The  number 
of  artillery  rounds  in  which  leakage 
has  bee|i  found  is  infinitesimal, 
amounting  to  6  per  10,000  artiUery 
rounds."  fn  addition,  "the  Commission 
was  unable  to  discover  empirical  data 
that  show  significant  loss  of  potency 
of  the  existing  nerve  agent,  either 
bulk  or  in  munitions."  So  you  see.  the 
Review  Commission  now  agrees  with 
similar  assertions  made  by: 

First,  br.  Thomas  J.  Welch,  Deputy 
Assistant:  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Atomic  Energy  and  Chemical  Mat- 
ters, in  a  February  28.  1985,  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing; 
second,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  in  a  February 
1083  lettfr  to  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Conlmittee,  and  third,  the  1983 
"blue  ribbon"  chemical  weapons  panel 
established  by  the  Pentagon. 

Withoiit  a  doubt,  the  Commission 
report  has  reiterated  the  deterrent  co- 
nundrum—they have  not  added  to  our 
understanding  of  the  conflicting  data. 

Mr.  Caairman,  I've  said  the  argu- 
ments o4  deterrence  of  our  stodcpiles 
remain  Unchanged.  But  there  is  one 
basic  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
past  defacites  and  this  debate  today. 
And  that  is  that  this  year,  we  have  a 
mandate  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit. 

Oh,  we've  talked  about  the  budget 
constraints  in  past  year,  but  this  year 
both  thq  House  and  the  other  body 
have  agreed  that  we  need  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  by  $56  billion  this 
year  ana  by  ^^proximately  $250  bil- 
lion oveij  the  next  3  years.  Central  to 
achlevlnf  that  goal  on  which  both 
Houses  4nd  the  administration  agree, 
has  been  an  agreement  that  Defense 
spending  must  be  curtailed. 

Does  it  make  sense  imder  these  cir- 
cumstanees  to  approve  yet  another 
costly  weapons  system?  A  weapons 
system  that  by  reliable  estimates  will 
cost  anywhere  from  $3  billion  to  $6  bil- 
lion or  more.  Remember,  my  friends, 
today  WQ  are  not  talking  $124.5  million 
for  cheihlcal  wev>ons  production  in 
1986.  W«  're  talking  about  the  creation 
of  a  neW  ^ititlement  weapons  system. 


Now.  I  would  certainly  be  the  first  to 
agree  that  if  the  national  security 
needs  were  clearly  defined,  the  cost  of 
this  system  would  be  no  object.  But 
where  is  the  clear  national  security 
problem  here?  We  have  heard  from 
the  report  of  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Review  Commission  and  from  numer- 
ous other  references  that  our  existing 
stockpile  has  deterrent  capability. 

Let  us  look  at  the  diunage  this  pro- 
gram would  do  to  American  credibility 
in  the  world  community.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  signed  two  treaties  concemhig 
chemical  and  biological  weapons:  The 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  which  bans 
first  use  of  chemical  weapons,  and  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1972,  which  calls  for  a  complete  ban  of 
the  development,  production,  stockpil- 
ing, or  use  of  biological  weapons.  The 
United  States  has  produced  no  biologi- 
cal or  lethal  weapons  since  the  mora- 
toriimi  that  President  Nixon  pro- 
claimed in  1969. 

We've  heard  already  in  this  debate 
about  the  serious  foreign  policy  prob^ 
lems  that  renewed  production  would 
provoke  with  our  NATO  allies.  Our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  have  ex- 
pressed their- categorical  opposition  to 
the  deplojrment  of  new  chemical  weap- 
ons on  their  soil.  The  NATO  alliance 
has  already  been  strained  by  the  de- 
ployment of  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles.  Any  attempt 
to  deploy  these  chemical  weapons 
would  be  a  political  and  diplomatic  dis- 
aster. The  administration  does  not 
deny  this  fact.  What  is  their  answer? 
"There  are  no  plans  for  peacetime  de- 
ployment." 

But  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  deter- 
rent, the  proposed  binary  stockpile 
must  be  deployed  where  it  is  to  be 
used,  that  is,  in  Europe.  To  transport 
these  weapons  to  the  Eiut)pean  Thea- 
ter during  a  crisis  would  put  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  our  air  and  sealift  ci4>a- 
billties,  a  burden  that  would  force 
delays  and  competition  with  the  deliv- 
ery of  other,  more  crucial  materials. 
And  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  the 
chemical  weapons  are  much  less  effi- 
cient to  use  than  conventional  weap- 
ons. They  are  of  dubious  military 
value— primarily  offensive  weapons 
which  would  kill  more  innocent  civil- 
ians than  Soviet  soldiers.  Again  I  ask, 
where  Is  the  clear  national  security 
purpose  served? 

Another  factor  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  this  debate  is  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  a  multilateral  ver- 
ifiable ban  in  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons. 
Through  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
Disarmament,  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  a  major  initiative  to  stop 
the  spread  of  chemical  weapons  to  na- 
tions around  the  world.  Production  of 
new  chemical  weapons  on  our  part 
would  undercut  these  efforts  and 
weaken  our  condemnation  of  chemical 


weapons  and  their  use  around  the 
world.  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  [CR8]  last  year  found  that 
binary  production  makes  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  wei^wns  more,  not 
less,  likely.  There  is,  the  study  says. 
"A  growing  perception  that  changes  in 
(chemical  and  biological  warfare)  tech- 
nology have  Increased  the  military 
utility  of  such  wei4>on8  for  certain  de- 
fense needs  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tions." Against  that  background.  U.S. 
production  of  new  binary  chemical 
weapons  "could  well  promote  prolif- 
eration" of  such  munitions.  Unfriend- 
ly nations  and  terrorists  groups  who 
do  not  have  access  to  nuclear  weapons 
could  easily  turn  to  lethal  chonlcal 
weapons  which  are  relatively  easy  to 
manufacture— and  require  little  tech- 
nological duwbility. 

The  Congressional  Research  Study 
goes  on  to  illustrate  that  there  are 
many  mlsperceptlons  regarding  binary 
weapons.  Opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment argue  that  binaries  are  safer 
than  imitaries.  But  this  has  not 
proven  to  be  so.  First,  It  is  not  accu- 
rate to  assume  that  components  of  bi- 
naries are  harmless.  The  study  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  binary  compo- 
nent "DF"  has  a  chemical  structure 
similar  to  that  of  many  phosphorus- 
based  insecticides  and  is  as  toxic  as  the 
gas  that  killed  thousands  in  BhopaL 
Second,  the  argument  that  binaries 
are  Just  as  efficient  as  the  unitary 
weapons,  if  not  more  so,  is  not  accu- 
rate. Their  reaction  conditions  and 
length  of  time  that  a  binary  munitions 
or  bomb  is  in  fUght  can  effect  its  over- 
all military  efficiency.  In  addition,  a 
binary  system  has  to  carry  a  higher 
volume  of  chemicals  than  its  unitary 
components  to  delivery  the  same 
amount  of  nerve  gas.  This  needs  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  light  of  the 
plans  to  transport  the  binaries  to  the 
European  Theater  only  in  times  of 
crisis.  Four  unitary  bombs  could  be 
transported  for  every  one  Bigeye 
bomb. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  that 
has  been  repeatedly  requested  by  the 
administration  still  has  some  serious 
technical  problems  today,  more  than 
20  years  after  its  inception,  and  has 
not  been  successfully  tested.  Just  this 
past  year,  eight  out  of  nine  chamber 
tests  have  clearly  failed.  Is  it  really 
logical  to  propose  that  we  destroy  per- 
fectly go<xl  unitary  weapons  in  order 
to  replace  them  with  unneeded  and 
unproven  binary  weapons?  Besides  the 
Bigeye,  the  administration  has  also 
once  again  requested  production  of 
155-mlllimeter  binary  artillery  sheUs. 
How  can  this  request  be  Justified  when 
our  stockpile  already  contains  200,000 
155-mllllmeter  and  8-inch  artillery 
shells  loaded  with  the  nerve  agent  GB; 
300.000  155-mlllimeter,  and  8-inch  ar- 
tillery shells  loaded  with  the  nerve 
agent  VX  and  250,000  155-milllmeter 


and  8-inch  shells  loaded  with  mustard 
gas? 

E^ren  DOD  concedes  that  our  De- 
fense capacity  needs  more  resources  in 
the  conventional  weapons,  spate  parts, 
and  manpower  that  an  effective  mili- 
tary power  needs.  These  necessities 
are  in  short  supply  and  inst^'ad  of  ad- 
dressing these  needs,  we're  going  to 
expand  resources  on  this  wasteful  new 
entitlement  program. 

The  production  of  new  chemical 
weapons  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
procurement  explosion,  which,  if  left 
unchecked,  could  hurt  our  defense 
readiness.  I  have  time  and  again  tried 
to  press  this  point  on  my  coUeagues.  If 
the  Pentagon  must  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  secure  our  national  safety,  it 
would  be  wiser  to  focus  more  sharply 
on  the  real  heart  of  our  military  deter- 
rence— conventional  operations  and 
their  support  systems,  and  important- 
ly, protective  equipment  to  defend 
against  chemical  attack.  Defoisive 
measures  are  funded  at  $936  million  in 
thlsbilL 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  defend  this 
Nation,  but  we  simply  cannot  afford 
the  bills  for  every  new  weapon  re- 
quested by  the  Pentagcm.  particularly 
a  wei^Mn  that  is  technically,  political- 
ly, and  morally  flawed.  It  is  a  weapon 
the  use  of  which  we  have  absolutely 
renounced  for  16  years.  On  our  scale 
of  defense  priorities,  production  of 
new  binary  nerve  gas  should  be  at  the 
bottom.  We  cannot  afford  it:  we 
cannot  use  it:  we  cannot  Justify  it:  and 
there  are  far  better  places  in  the  De- 
fense budget  where  the  money  could 
be  put  to  use. 

My  colleagues,  no  compelling  case 
has  been  made  for  the  production  of 
these  weapons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
again  be  firm  and  wisely  reject  this  01- 
conceived.  unjustified  Penatgon  re- 
quest—support the  Porter-Fasoell 
amendment. 

D  1550 

BCrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentlonan  frcnn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HXTHTBtl. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  Porter  amendment 
to  cut  funding  for  the  necessary  mod- 
ernization of  our  Nation's  chemical 
warfare  deterrent. 

In  1984,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposed  a  treaty  for  a  worldwide  ban 
on  chemical  weapons.  If  adopted,  the 
treaty  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  to  date. 

But  untU  such  a  ban  can  be  put  in 
force,  our  responsibility  must  be  to 
ensure  an  effective  and  credible  deter- 
rent to  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  our  people  and  our  allies.  We 
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cannot  rely  on  any  good  faith  efforts 
tnm  the  Soviets. 

Prom  1977  to  1980.  the  United  States 
engaged  In  at  least  12  rounds  of  inten- 
sive bilateral  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  eliminate  these  weap- 
ons, but  each  time  our  effcHts  were 
stymied  by  Soviet  intransigence  on  the 
critical  issues  of  verification  and  com- 
pliance. The  Soviets  have  only  shown 
any  real  interest  in  progress  when  it 
appeared  that  Congress  might  approve 
chemical  weapons  funding.  It's  obvious- 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  negotiate  se- 
riously if  we  continue  to  demonstrate 
unilateral  restraint,  nor  would  they 
have  any  reason  to  do  so. 

The  average  age  of  our  existing 
chemical  munitions  stodipUe  is  now 
about  26  years,  and  none  of  the  muni- 
tions has  been  test  fired  since  1969. 
The  stockpile  is  obsolete  for  use  on 
the  battlefield.  We  have  no  effective 
capability  to  hit  any  targets  beyond 
artillery  range. 

By  contrast.  In  the  16  years  since  we 
began  observing  a  unilateral  moratori- 
um on  the  production  of  chemical 
wemwns.  the  Soviets  have  carried  on  a 
massive  and  advanced  chemical  weap- 
ons program.  We  have  estimates  that 
as  many  as  16  nations  throughout  the 
world  now  have  chemical  warfare  ca- 
pability. In  the  last  3  years  alone,  we 
have  received  frequent  reports  of 
chemical  weapons  use  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Afghanistan,  and  the  Bflddle 
East. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  calls  for 
funding  of  binary  munitions,  the 
safest  and  most  expedient  way  to  ad- 
dress the  imbalance  in  chemical  war- 
fare capabilities  and  prod  the  Soviets 
into  meaningful  negotiations.  They 
are  safer  to  produce,  transport,  and 
store,  since  the  binary  chemical  com- 
ponents will  never  come  into  contact 
with  each  other  until  the  munition  is 
in  flight.  The  155mm  delivery  projec- 
tile has  a  greater  range,  can  dissemi- 
nate the  agent  better,  and  can  put 
more  agent  on  the  target. 

A  modem  chemical  munitions  deter- 
rent is  necessary  for  progress  in  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviets  as  well  as  for 
deterring  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
by  the  Soviets  and  others.  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Idr.  Chairman,  there 
is  something  very,  very  new  in  the 
debate  this  year.  It  is  new  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman who  Just  spoke  was  wrong 
when  she  said  same  issue,  same  old 
debate. 

What  is  new  this  year  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  consented  to 
do  something  they  have  never  con- 
sented to  before,  which  makes  a  very 
compelling  argument  for  voting  for 
the  safety  amendment,  that  is  the 
Skelton-Hunter-Spratt  safety  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  environmental  vote  this 
year,  and  I  want  to  explain  to  you 
why.  I  think  some  of  the  gentlemen 


who  represent  districts  where  nerve 
gas  is  presently  located  have  already 
attested  to  that  point.  But  let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  why. 

These  feu%  nerve  gas  locations  in  the 
United  States  on  this  chart.  Some  of 
the  gei^lemen.  like  the  gentleman 
from  Utih  [Mr.  Hanskn],  have  already 
spoken  about  the  fact  that  yes.  they 
have  neqve  agents,  deadly  nerve  agents 
in  their  iongresslonal  districts. 

Now.  the  point  is  this  is  a  binary 
system  in  which  you  have  two  ele- 
ments, and  those  two  elements  sepa- 
rately do  not  comprise  nerve  gas.  One 
of  the  elements,  in  fact,  is  regular  old 
alcohol.  In  fact.  I  have  some  right 
here.  Sone  of  the  people  from  Pine 
Bluff  art  already  acquainted  with  this. 
Some  of  the  people  from  Utah,  very 
few  froih  Utah,  are  acquainted  with 
this. 

The  otther  element  is  a  species  pesti- 
cide. It  k  a  species  of  pesticide  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  pesticide  that  thou- 
sands oi  farmers  in  America  handle 
every  d^.  It  is  not  great  to  drink  but 
it  sure  14  not  nerve  gas. 

Let  us  speak  Just  for  a  second  about 
nerve  e$a.  A  pinhead  sized  drop  of 
nerve  gas  will  kill  a  human  being. 
That  is  pretty  dramatic  and  that  is  the 
type  of  solution  and  agent  that  these 
people  who  are  speaking  to  you  on  the 
House  floor  today  have  in  their  con- 
gressional districts. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  who  are 
the  proponents  of  keeping  the  existing 
deadly  Aerve  agent  in  these  congres- 
sional (istrlcts,  because  that  is  what 
they  say  to  do.  The  Skelton  safety 
amendiQent  says  no,  let  us  replace  it 
with  biliary,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
dramati^  change  was  offered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  was 
that  they  have  agreed  that  they  will 
base  thf  two  separate  elements  that 
make  ui  nerve  gas  in  separate  States. 
Now.  what  does  that  mean  to  Bkrti. 
AifTHOM^.  and  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man frcin  Arkansas  [Mr.  Amthoitt]  to 
come  down  and  maybe  give  us  an  idea. 
He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  nerve  gas 
in  his  idistrict  and  he  can  tell  us 
whethet  or  not  he  would  rather  have, 
for  exainple.  rubbing  alcohol  or  the 
equivalent  thereto  in  his  district  in 
those   munition   bvmkers   instead   of 

nerve  _   

Bir.  AfeTTHONT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen^eman  yield? 

Bdr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron^lcansas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thank  my  col- 
league ifor  yielding,  and  the  obvious 
answer  to  the  question  is  yes.  I  have 
been  in  the  bunkers,  I  have  had  to  go 
through  the  tests.  I  have  had  to  put 
on  the  gas  masks.  I  have,  like  Mr. 
PoRTKR,  studied  this  issue,  and  I  have 
gone  in  there. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind 
that  anybody  who  has  sat  down  and 
thoughtfully  thought  through  it  wiU 
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have  this  and  destroy 
stockpile. 
I  thank  the  gentle- 
the  gentleman  from 
HoPKiHS],  who  also 
in  his  district. 

WiU  the  gentleman 

I  am  happy  to  yield 

from  Kentucky. 

I  appreciate  the  gen- 

I  expect  to  expand  on 

few  minutes.  But  they 

do    not 


say  this  is  many  times  more  safe  and    gas  you 


talk    as    though    accidents 
happen.  The|  do  h^pen. 

Two  weeks !  ago  we  had  an  igloo  ex- 
plode in  mjit  district.  We  have  900 
igloos.  Less  [than  50  of  them  have 
chemical  wea^ns,  and  this  particular 
igloo  did  not{  have  chemical  weapons, 
thank  the  LottL 

But  what  {if  it  did?  Aoddente  do 
happen.         | 

We  have  ab  opportunity  to  rid  our- 
selves of  somiething  that  another  gen- 
eration created  for  us.  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  opportunity  here 
today  to  rid  ourselves  of  those  old  uni- 
tary weapons^ 

I  would  li^e  to  expand  on  that  a 
little  bit  later,  and  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yleldiag. 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlema^  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTJER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  and  I  yield  to 
my  friend  fn^m  Utah.  Could  he  tell  us 
about  his  State  and  whether  or  not  he 
wanted,  rather  have  one  harmless 
binary  element  in  his  State  or  nerve 
gas?  J 

Mr.  MONSON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding- 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  locat- 
ed Just  a  few  miles  from  my  district 
are  these  unitary  agents. 

It  was  not  too  many  years  ago  that 
we  had  an  aocident  in  Utah,  and  fortu- 
nately the  wind  was  blowing  the  right 
way.  Unforttmately  for  a  few  sheep. 
6,400  sheep  died  as  a  result  of  that  ac- 
cident. But  ijf  it  had  been  blowing  the 
other  way,  bast,  as  it  usually  does, 
toward  Salt  Lake  City,  we  would  have 
had  a  problem. 

I  Just  wanlj  to  point  out  that  it  could 
have  been  16.400  people  or  64.000 
people  or  more  if  the  wind  had  been 
blowing  the  ^ther  way. 

We  need  t9  correct  that.  We  need  to 
do  what  we  can  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
these  people,  and  this  amendment 
does  that,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  work  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  me  simply  say  this  is  an  environ- 
mental safety  substitute,  and  I  want 
you  to  remember  that.  If  you  hate 
nerve  gas  you  should  vote  for  this 
amendmentj  for  the  Skelton-Hunter- 
Spratt  amei^dment.  If  you  hate  nerve 
shculd  vote  for  it  because  it 
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calls    for    the    elimination    of   nerve 
agents  from  the  United  States. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  known  as  the  Skelton 
amendment  to  the  Porter-Fascell 
amendment.  I  rise  in  opposition  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

But  let  us  take  the  last  argument.  I 
would  rather  not  have  any  nerve  gas 
at  all,  but  you  cannot  have  it  both 
'  ways.  So  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  the 
chemical  offensive  business,  you  are 
not  voting  for  security  because  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  now,  the 
Skelton  amendment,  says  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  until  1987.  but 
put  the  money  in  the  bill. 

The  Skelton  amendment  admits  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  Bigeye 
bomb:  otherwise  you  would  not  make  a 
fight  now  to  get  that  nerve  gas  out  of 
your  States  and  put  something  else  in 
there,  whether  it  is  alcohol  or  soap. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Not  right  now.  I  wiU 
not  yield  now.  The  gentleman  can  cor- 
rect me^ 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Give  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  correct  that. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Not  right  now. 

Certain  conditions  he  lays  down  in 
his  amendment  we  have  to  consider, 
which  is  that  the  President  has  to  cer- 
tify that  NATO  wlU  take  it,  that  it  is 
safe,  and  a  whole  host  of  other  things. 
But  the  gut  of  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment is  that  it  puts  the  money  in  and 
fence  it  around  certain  conditions 
untU  1987. 

The  Porter  amendment  says  look,  it 
is  not  ready  yet  for  production;  why 
put  the  money  in  there  now  at  alL 
Why  do  what  Skelton  wants  to  do— 
which  is  put  the  money  In  the  bill  and 
then  fence  it  under  certain  conditions? 

Why  not  admit  that  there  is  a  major 
dispute  going  on  with  respect  to 
whether  or  not  this  Bigeye  bug  is 
ready  yet  and  wait  imtil  it  is  ready. 
Then  start  the  production  line  and  the 
money  that  is  necessary. 

The  research  is  going  on.  Nobody  is 
stopping  that. 

Now.  the  only  other  argument  I 
have  heard  is  that  we  need  this  binary 
program  to  force  the  Soviets  to  come 
to  the  table.  I  do  not  really  believe 
that  and  you  do  not  either. 

D  1600 

If  the  bomb  is  not  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced and  cannot  be  deployed  where  it 
is  needed  it  cannot  be  a  credible  deter- 
rent. Our  people  have  got  the  best 
that  we  have  got  right  now.  I  happen 
to  think  we  need  to  have  an  interna- 
tional agreement  and  a  bilateral  agree- 


ment with  respect  to  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  even  be  thinking  about  producing 
something  that  is  unrelated  and  un- 
proven.  But  to  think  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  we  are  going  to  frighten  the 
Soviets  into  the  bargaining  table  be- 
cause we  are  building  a  new  chemical 
bomb,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  de- 
stroy himumity,  when  we  have  already 
got  the  capability  already,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be  according  to  some  people, 
to  destroy  everybody  in  the  world 
5.000  times  over,  and  it  is  good  until  at 
least  1990,  why  do  you  want  to  put  the 
money  in  the  bill?  The  answer  is  that 
somebody  has  finally  declared  that 
the  time  has  come  to  declare  victory 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  a 
bomb  which  is  not  ready  to  be  pro- 
duced and  to  get  the  money  and  go 
ahead  anyway.  That  is  what  has  hi4>- 
pened.  So  you  have  the  money  in  the 
bill,  you  have  a  determined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  do  it 
and  then  you  have  an  amendment 
that  comes  back,  recognizes  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  dispute  both  in  terms 
of  policy,  technical  requirements  and 
says  "OK.  we  admit  there  is  a  problem 
but  leave  the  money  in  the  biU  and 
fence  it  until  a  later  time." 

The  Porter  amendment  says.  "Let's 
not  fool  aroimd  with  that."  We  have 
already  voted  three  times  against 
binary  production  in  the  past.  Let  us 
leave  the  money  out  until  such  time  as 
the  research  clearly  and  positively 
demonstrates  that  the  bomb  works 
and  is  ready  for  production.  As  of 
today,  it  is  clearly  not. 

In  the  meantime  we  stUl  have  a 
major  policy  argument  going  on  in 
this  country  with  respect  to  chemical 
warfare  and  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
it  simply  by  putting  money  in  a  bill 
today  and  fencing  it  around  certain 
conditions  that  do  not  come  into  effect 
until  sometime  in  the  future. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  Just  adopt 
the  Porter  amendment  which  says  let 
us  take  the  money  out  until  such  time 
as  we  are  ready  to  consider  a  weapon 
that  has  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
tested  and  that  enhances  our  coun- 
try's national  security  interests.  UntU 
then  we  should  say  no  to  binary  chem- 
ical weapons  production. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [BSr.  RoBixsoir]. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Porter  amend- 
ment and  in  support  of  the  Skelton 
amendment. 

I  wish  I  could  come  to  the  floor 
today  and  change  the  name  of  this 
today  to  something  like  Tylenol  Three 
or  something  like  it  that  might  be 
more  acceptable.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  nerve  gas. 

My  predecessor,  Mr.  Ed  Bethune. 
who  strongly  opposed  binary  muni- 
tions, Ml.  Bethune  was  a  member  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  Mr.  Porter  is 


a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  so  are  some  of  the  other 
opponents  to  this.  I  bring  that  up  be- 
cause I  would  like  to  make  a  point 
today.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  In  my  opinion 
today  it  is  one  of  the  better  commit- 
tees in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  is  our  responsibUity  to  develop  a  ra- 
tionale for  or  against  binary  muni- 
tions. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  ROBINSON.  I  wfll  yield  at  the 
end  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  ^propriaUons  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am  sorry  about 
that. 

Mr.  PORTER.  We  have  the  respon- 
sibUity of  passing  on  whether  it  is  a 
worthy  item  to  spend  on. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
told  you  were  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Tou  sounded 
a  Uttle  bit  like  you  were.  So  I  mmlo- 
gize. 

It  is  the  req>onslbUity  of  our  com- 
mittee to  develop  a  rational  poUcy  for 
this.  We  took  into  consideration  sever- 
al critical  issues  or  factors  iTiriiirftny 
safety  considerations,  current  U.S.  ca- 
pabiUties  and  arms  control  and  budg- 
etary factors. 

First  to  address  the  safety  issue:  The 
current  unitary  system  is  aging  and 
unsafe.  It  poses  significant  logistic 
problons  and  environmental  risks.  In 
contrast,  the  binary  system  aUows  for 
nonlethal  components,  essentially  in- 
dustrial tjrpe  chemicals  to  be  pro- 
duced, stored,  handled,  transported, 
and  employed  without  safety  risk. 

Let  me  share  with  you  for  a  few  mo- 
ments our  current  inventory  and  our 
capabiUty.  Current  U.S.  stockpUe  aver- 
ages 26  years  in  age.  only  10  percent 
mUltarUy  useful.  Another  18  percent  is 
of  limited  military  value.  The  United 
States  has  not  produced  chemical  mu- 
nitions since  1969.  We  have  no  current 
cmMibUlty  to  hit  de^  targets  with  per- 
sistent chemical  agents. 

I  would  like  to  move  quickly  on  be- 
cause I  know  my  time  is  limited,  to 
what  our  real  piupose  is.  as  far  as  our 
responsibility  as  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

We  have  two  responsiblUties.  No.  1. 
we  must  provide  to  our  troops  the 
weapons  they  need  to  do  their  Jobs,  in- 
cluding deterrent  wei^mns.  If  we  do 
not  do  that  we  are  not  doing  our  Jobs. 
But  most  importantly  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  big  responsibUity  to 
do  aU  we  can  as  far  as  arms  control  in 
this  country.  Our  ultimate  goal  in  our 
committee,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  chairman,  Mr.  Aspnr,  is  aban- 
don aU  chemical  we^rans.  We  have 
tried  before  when  the  United  States 
unilaterally     halted     production     of 
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chemical  munitions.  What  did  the  So- 
viets do?  They  have  continued  to  mod- 
ernize their  capability.  They  have  14 
production  facilities  today.  Also  we  are 
seeing  Third  World  countries  produc- 
ing chemical  weapons.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily like  chemical  weapons  but  I 
think  they  are  a  necessary  part  of  our 
munitions  variable  in  this  House  of 
Representatives,  especially  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  saying  that  I 
know  that  you  were  influenced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  my  pred- 
ecessor, EJd  Bethune,  who  is  a  very  fine 
man.  I  like  Mr.  Bethune.  But  in  my 
opinion  he  was  wrong  in  his  opposition 
to  the  production  of  binary  nerve  pro- 
duction. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that:  I  wish 
you  would  look  at  the  facts  and  not 
get  Involved  in  all  the  emotional  argu- 
ments because  we  need  binary  nerve 
gas. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Leach]. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
precluding  development  of  a  new  gen- 
eration of  chemical  weapons  and 
would  stress  above  all  the  prolifera- 
tion issue. 

First,  however,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  case  for  binaries  is  not 
Inconsequential.  In  theory  they  pro- 
vide somewhat  safer  handling  and 
thus  broader  possibilities  for  storage 
on  ships  and  in  air.  In  this  regard, 
though,  it  must  be  stressed  that  the 
"bugs"  so  to  speak,  haven't  been 
worked  out  of  the  Bigeye  bomb  and 
that  theory  and  reality  have  yet  to 
meet.  Safety  problems,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  current  chemical  weapons 
have  not  been  overly  problematic. 

From  a  storage  and  handling  point 
of  view,  the  status  quo  does  not  repre- 
sent either  a  position  of  weakness  or 
one  In  which  we  can  be  said  to  lack  a 
credible  chemical  weapon  deterrent.  In 
fact,  in  terms  of  volume  we  have 
enough  agents  stockpiled  in  Western 
Europe  to  kill  the  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Eastern  Europe,  although 
admittedly  we  lack  the  capacity  to  dis- 
tribute these  agents  with  discriminat- 
ing scope  and  accuracy. 

In  terms  of  this  debate  the  issue  of 
discrimination  cannot  be  overlooked. 
In  an  era  of  increasingly  precise  weap- 
ons, chemical  weapons  represent  the 
reverse  trend.  Rather  than  maximiz- 
ing damage  to  opposing  armies,  chemi- 
cal weapons  threaten  unprotected  ci- 
vilian populations  more  than  military 
forces.  I  stress  this  fact  because  in  a 
European  context  we  are  asked  to  de- 
velop a  greater  capacity  to  kill  the 
very  population  base  most  likely  to  be 
most  sympathetic  to  n.S.  national  in- 
terests—the peoples  of  Berlin  and 
Warsaw  as  contrasted  with  their  gov- 
ernments and  Soviet  occupjring  troops. 


As  th#  other  body's  resident  theolo- 
gian, h^.  Dantorth.  has  noted,  theo- 
ries of  Just  war  extending  back  to 
Thomas  Aquinas  have  emphasized  the 
principle  of  noncombatant  Immunity. 
This  does  not  mean  that  noncombat- 
ants  are  going  to  be  totally  immtuie 
from  the  effects  of  war.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  main  rationale  of  a  Just 
war  is  to  target  force  in  such  a  way 
that  its  l^rimary  thrust  Is  against  com- 
batants rather  than  civilians. 

But  because  East  bloc  armies  are 
equipped  with  masks  and  other  gear 
and  populations  are  not,  the  vagaries 
of  wind  and  weather  ensure  dispropor- 
tionate civilian  as  opposed  to  combat- 
ant casualties  with  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  employing  chemical  weapons.  In 
an  ethi<aJ  sense,  the  Bigeye  is  a  misno- 
mer. Chemical  weapons  have  no  eyes. 
When  (mleashed,  they  can't  distin- 
guish lietween  civilians  and  combat- 
ants, between  men  and  women,  chil- 
dren and  adults.  They  are  instruments 
not  of  \nr,  but  of  mass  destruction. 

Seconn.  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  lacldng  a  chemical  weapons  deter- 
rent capacity,  the  threshold  of  reli- 
ance on.  nuclear  weapons  could  be  low- 
ered, ^ere,  whatever  position  one 
holds  oil  binaries,  participants  in  this 
debate  must  admit  that  the  quantity 
of  our  pre-positioned  stockpiles  is  im- 
pressiveL  We  are  not  talking  unilateral 
disarmatnent.  We  are  talking  about  re- 
sponsible restraint.  More  problemsome 
than  the  tie  between  chemical  and  nu- 
clear weapons  decisionmaking  is  the 
tie  between  chemical  and  biological 
agents.  While  binaries  provide  some- 
what giteater  storage  and  potential  de- 
livery flexibility,  they  also  increase 
the  llkflihood  of  usage  of  their  first 
cousin-fblological  weapons,  living  or- 
ganism^  like  plagues  for  which  there 
may  be  no  known  antidote.  This 
danger  lis  far  more  germane  than  the 
nuclear' threshold  dilemma. 

But  the  main  argimient  against  a 
new  generation  of  chemical  weapons 
has  more  to  do  with  North-South  con- 
flicts than  East-West.  The  number  of 
nuclear  powers  has  now  reached  seven, 
but,  as  consequentially,  the  number  of 
countries  actively  using  biochemical 
weapons  of  war.  as  contrasted  with 
simply  'stockpiling,  has  now  reached 
three— the  Soviet  Union,  Vietnam,  and 
Iraq. 

Prollleration,  not  subtle  Improve- 
ments pi  our  weapons  capacity,  is  the 
real  isstie.  Embarking  upon  a  new  pro- 
gram of  chemical  weapons  production 
raises  [the  possibility  that  another 
enormdusly  expensive  and  awesomely 
dangerous  arms  race  may  be  in  the 
maklnft  this  time  in  a  field  where  the 
superpowers  may  have  even  less  con- 
trol over  proliferation  than  they  have 
with  rekard  to  nuclear  weapons. 

If  leotimatized  through  new  produc- 
tion a^  stodcplllng,  chemical  weapons 
could  all  too  easily  become  the  poor 
man's  weapon  of  mass  destruction.  Nu- 
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clear  arms  lire  beyond  the  financial 
and  technlci^  capabilities  of  most  na- 
tions. Howefer.  countries  which  are 
unable  or  unwilling  to  produce  nuclear 
weapons  ca|i  easUy  produce  some 
types  of  deadly  chemical  weapons. 
Let's  not  head  in  the  direction  of  legit- 
imatizing th^  weapons  for  countries 
like  Cuba.  Ssria,  and  Libya. 

Here,  perspective  must  be  applied. 
We  are  not  talking  about  modestly  dif- 
ferent weapons  systems.  To  study  the 
effects  of  chemical  warfare  is  to  shud- 
der at  what  pclence  has  wrought.  Last 
year,  for  instknce,  a  n.N.  experts  panel 
submitted  a  report  relating  to  Iraqi 
use  of  chemical  weapons.  A  reading  of 
the  medical  reports  of  Iranian  victims 
is  enough  to  awaken  anxiety  in 
anyone.  Belpw  is  capsule  of  victims' 
symptoms:    I 

The  skin  off  the  entire  back  separat- 
ed; exhibits  respiratory  distress,  in- 
tense tracheal  irritation  and  conges- 
tion; coal-black  necrosis  of  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  and  penis;  facial  sphace- 
lus; genitals  are  black;  diarrhea  with 
rectal  bleeding;  crusted  lesions  on  the 
nose;  separation  and  detachment  of 
parts  of  the  skin  surface  over  a  very 
wide  area;  severe  conjunctivitis;  in- 
tense melaiiodermic  lesions  on  the 
scrotum  ana  penis;  wine-coloured  ery- 
thema on  th^  face,  armpits,  chest,  and 
abdomen;  extensive  purple  erythema 
on  the  trunlf,  armpits,  and  face;  ulcers 
on  the  eyeUis;  wine  coloured  erjrthe- 
ma  on  the  interior  surface  of  the 
thighs,  scrotum,  and  penis;  great  pain 
if  touched  or  moved;  multiple  blisters 
and  cutaneous  detachment  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  skin;  skin  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  testicles; 
bloodly  expectoration  with  pieces  of 
mucosa;  naiKea,  vomiting,  colic  pains, 
sweating,  miosis;  tremor  in  the  lips 
and  extremities;  vomiting.  Intestinal 
colic  pains.  | 

Public  officials  have  a  profound  re- 
sponsibility to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  day  that  when 
faced  with  what  they  perceive  to  be  a 
compelling  interest,  governments  can 
freely  deplo^  and  use  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  I  While  it  is  clear  that  the 
Pandora's  box  containing  these  weap- 
ons has  been  opened  once  again,  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
take  the  leftd  In  putting  the  lid  back 
on  the  box.  What  then  can  we  do? 

First,  we  can  take  the  lead  in  re- 
straining rather  than  advancing  the 
deployment  of  new  chemical  weapons. 

Second,  the  administration  should 
insist  a  coiference  of  parties  to  the 
Oeneva  Pro  joco\  be  convened  to  assess 
the  implicaions  of  renewed  chemical 
and  toxic  w  iapons  usage  in  the  world, 
with  the  4^  of  establishing  more 
stringent  safeguards  against  the  fur- 
ther proliferation  and  use  of  such 
weapons. 

Third,  w^  must  work  to  see  that 
access  to  the  components  of  these 
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weapons  is  adequately  controlled,  even 
if  it  means  tightening  up  our  own  con- 
trols and  embarrassing  some  of  our 
allies,  and  calling  to  task  again  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Fourth,  we  must  condemn  with  the 
most  insistent  voice  every  use  of  chem- 
ical weapons,  as  humankind  cannot 
allow  such  travesties  to  gain  increased 
legitimacy. 

Fifth,  we  must  recommit  ourselves 
to  the  obligation  we  undertook  in  the 
1972  Biological  and  Toxic  Weapons 
Convention  to  seek  early  agreement 
on  an  international  treaty  which 
would  complement  the  Oeneva  Proto- 
col's ban  of  the  use  of  chemical  and  re- 
lated weapons  by  prohibiting  their  de- 
velopment, production  and  stockpiling. 

What  we  need  most  of  all  is  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  big  picture,  not  a 
commitment  to  build  the  Bigeye.  Arms 
control  is  the  issue  of  our  age.  We  do 
not  need  more  chemical  weapons.  We 
do  need  more  effective  arms  control. 

D  1610 

Mr.  Chsiirman,  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BubtonI. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  conclusions  drawn  on 
the  proliferation  issue,  is  the  gentle- 
man aware  that  the  Soviets  now  have 
at  least  80,000  people  working  day  and 
night  in  at  least  10  locations  producing 
chemical  warfare  weapons? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Soviets  have  a  substan- 
tial chemical  weapons  capacity  and 
that  they  have  experimented  with 
those  weapons  in  Afghanistan  as  well 
as  through  their  surrogates  in  Laos. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  A  follow- 
up  question  is  then,  why  should  we 
remain  impotent  with  the  weapons 
systems  that  we  have  that  are  40  years 
old  while  they  continue  to  build  new 
and  more  sophisticated  ones? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  think  very  in- 
terestingly your  question  implies  a  dif- 
ference of  Judgment.  We  do  not 
remain  impotent.  We  have  the  capac- 
ity in  the  CW  area  that  is  very  pro- 
foimd,  and  not  inconceivably  we  have 
more  weapons  stockpiled  than  does 
the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  WeU,  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not 
conciu-  with  that  conclusion. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alexaitder]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  10  years  ago  I  was  appointed  to 
attend  a  conference  on  disarmament 
of  chemical-biological  weapons  in 
Oeneva.  I  learned  a  great  deal  about 
this  Issue  at  that  time. 

I  learned,  as  it  has  been  stated 
today,  that  the  Soviets  were  increasing 
their  supplies  of  chemical-biological 
weapons  while  we  in  the  United  States 
by  Executive  order  had  been  decreas- 
ing our  supply.  We  simply  were  not 
producing  sufficient  biological  weap- 


ons to  maintain  parity  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

It  was  coincidental  that  on  the  same 
trip  I  visited  one  of  my  friends  who 
was  then  the  commanding  general. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  at  the  Ramschstein  Air 
Base,  one  of  our  forward  bases.  I  saw 
all  of  our  tactical  weapons  systems 
there;  our  sophisticated  fighters,  our 
headquarters  command  post,  aU  of 
which  cost  billions  of  dollars  to  put  in 
place,  but  every  one  of  which  was  vul- 
nerable to  surprise  attack  by  chemical- 
biological  warfare. 

We  were  simply  not  prepared  to 
defend  our  own  military  personnel  In 
the  event  of  chemical-biological  war- 
fare. I  was  convinced  at  that  time  as  I 
am  today  that  the  only  way  to  deter 
the  Soviet  threat  from  chemical-bio- 
logical weapons  is  to  be  prepared  to 
use  them  oiuvelves. 

Now  we  in  Arkansas  support  the  idea 
of  storing  these  wemrans  at  Pine  Bluff, 
and  our  people  there  are  patriotic,  and 
support  this  arsenal  for  that  purpose. 
However,  we  in  Congress  have  an  obli- 
gation to  them  of  providing  weapons 
which  are  safe. 

It  is  therefore  essential  to  construct 
a  binary  nerve  gas  system  to  provide 
for  the  Soviet  threat,  to  defend 
against  that  threat  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  safety  for  the  people 
around  who  live  where  those  weapons 
are  deployed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Skelton  amendment  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port thereof  myself. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Stabk]. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ostensi- 
bly, the  question  before  us  is  whether 
we  should  start  doing  something  that 
we  have  not  done  for  the  last  16  years: 
Start  building  chemical  weapons 
again.  If  for  no  other  reason,  we 
should  demand  there  be  a  very  good 
reason  for  doing  so  because  it  will  cost 
over  2-billion-tax  dollars. 

I  don't  think  there  is  a  good  reason 
to  start  chiuislng  out  new  nerve  gas 
weapons.  And  there  is  a  very  good 
reason  not  to  do  so  today. 

The  real  question  we  face  la  how  to 
deter  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
against  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  and  om-  allies. 

Building  new  chemical  weapons  will 
do  litUe  to  deter  Soviet  or  Third 
World  use  of  chemicals  against  us  if 
we  continue  to  lag  dangerously  behind 
in  giving  our  troops  the  means  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  gas  warfare. 

Stop  and  think  about  it.  The  Soviets 
have  the  best  chemical  warfare  capa- 
bility in  the  world.  Why?  Their  capa- 
bility is  derived  from  the  combination 
of  their  offensive  chemical  arsenal  and 
their  defensive  equipment  and  train- 
ing. Deterrence  of  chemical  warfare  is 
based  on  both  an  offensive  and  a  de- 
fensive capability. 


We  have  an  offensive  arsenal  that  is 
large  and  operational.  The  Chemical 
Warfare  Review  Commission  admitted 
as  much  when  it  reported: 

In  terms  of  quantity  required,  it  ha>  not 
been  demonstrated  to  the  commission  that 
the  number  of  artillery  shells  on  hand  is  in- 
adequate. 

Tes,  our  offensive  arsenal  will  even- 
tually need  modernization.  But  all 
honest  assessments  say  our  arsenal 
wlU  be  effective  into  the  1990's. 

Meanwhile,  our  chemical  defensive 
capability  is  criminally  Ineffective 
now. 

The  President's  Commission  seems 
to  think  it  will  stay  that  way  no 
matter  what  Congress  intends  or  does: 

The  commission  has  concluded,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  the  approximately  $4  billion 
that  Congress  has  appropriated  since  1978 
for  defense  against  chemical  warfare,  that 
defense,  measured  either  for  purpoaes  of  de- 
terrence or  for  war-figbtlng  utility,  is  not 
adequate  today  and  is  not  likely  to  become 
so. 

My  question  is.  Why  not? 

Just  what  do  we  have  to  do  to  get 
the  uniformed  services  serious  about 
providing  our  men  with  adequate 
chemical  protective  gear  and  training? 
We've  tried  giving  them  lots  of  money, 
and  obviously  that  hasn't  worked. 

Four  billion  dollars  later  the  Navy 
has  protective  suits  that  don't  work 
when  they  get  wet,  and  the  Army  has 
protective  overboots  that  take  15  min- 
utes to  put  on,  and  can't  be  laced  up  at 
night. 

Virtually  every  Soviet  armored  vehi- 
cle has  equipment  to  protect  the  crew 
and  passengers  from  chemical  weap- 
ons. Neither  our  M-1  tank  nor  our 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  have  such 
protective  equipment. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  leave  such  rel- 
atively inexpensive  equipment  off  ve- 
hicles that  cost  up  to  $2  million  a 
piece?  Why  would  new  binary  weapons 
deter  the  Soviets  from  using  gas 
against  American  forces  who  have  to 
wear  cumbersome  protective  clothing 
inside  their  tanks,  while  Soviet  tank 
gunners  aim  and  fire  in  their  shirt 
sleeves?  How  serious  is  the  Army 
about  conducting  chemical  warfare? 

Virtually  every  modem  Soviet  Navy 
surface  vessel  has  equipment  which 
allows  naval  operations  in  a  chemical 
environment.  Our  ships  have  no  such 
equipment. 

What  are  the  U.S  Navy's  plans  for 
such  operations?  Ill  quote  from  the 
Commission  report  again: 

In  the  event  of  a  chemical  attack,  U.S. 

naval  units  would  plan  to  leave  the  area 

•  •  • 

Leave  out  gobbledygook— turn  tail 
andnm. 

Does  that  make  sense  in  the  context 
of  our  Navy's  mission  to  maintain  con- 
trol over  the  seas?  How  would  buying 
the  questionable  Bigeye  bomb  for  the 
Navy  deter  Soviet  use  of  gas  at  sea  if 
we  plan  to  leave  the  area,  while  they 
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stay  put  in  control  of  the  sea  lanes? 
How  serious  is  the  Navy  about  chemi- 
cal warfare? 

The  reason  for  voting  against  build- 
ing new  chemical  weapons  today  is  to 
force  the  services  to  get  serious  about 
defenses. 

Does  anyone  in  this  Chamber  thinlc 
the  Pentagon  will  redress  our  deficient 
defensive  posture  if  we  give  them  the 
shiny  new  bombs  and  shells  they 
want?  Chemical  weapons  protective 
gear,  warning  devices,  and  collective 
protection  equipment  is  pretty  dull 
stuff  compared  to  covering  600  square 
miles  of  someone  else's  country  with 
lethal  concentrations  of  nerve  gas. 

Sending  our  men  into  combat  in  de- 
ficient chemical  protective  gear  will 
not  deter  either  Soviet  or  Third  World 
use  of  chemicals,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  our  offensive  arsenal. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviets,  they  now 
luiow  they  can  fight  better  in  a  chemi- 
cal environment  than  we  can.  In  the 
case  of  Third  World  states,  if  using  gas 
against  otherwise  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican conventional  forces  either  kills  us 
or  makes  us  go  away,  you  can  bet  they 
will  do  it. 

Please  don't  vote  for  new  offensive 
chemical  weapons  untU  the  Pentagon 
addresses  the  pitiful  state  of  our  de- 
fensive posture. 

D  1620 

My  staff  suggested  tliat  I  ask  you  to 
hold  up  the  binaries  for  the  sake  of 
our  servicemen.  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
when  you  have  got  them  by  the  bina- 
ries, don't  let  go  to  get  a  better  grip 
because  there  is  not  one. 

So  I  urge  you.  vote  for  the  Porter 
amendment  and  vote  down  the  Skel- 
ton  amendment. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  jrield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  the  well  aware 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
quested and  the  bill  that  is  on  the 
floor  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  includes  $900  million-plus 
in  chemical  defensive  measures? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I 
am  aware  that  they  have  had  $4  bil- 
lion to  spend  since  1978.  and  it  still 
takes  15  minutes  to  lace  up  protective 
combat  boots  for  infantry  and  they 
cannot  do  it  at  night. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  AWTHONY]. 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CHAPFELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 


|ir.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  has  been  a  unilateral  UJS.  mora- 
toriiun  on  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion since  1969.  One  of  the  paradoxes 
of  a  decision  to  forego  a  weapons  pro- 
gi^m,  even  when  the  Soviet  Union  has 
no^  such  intention,  is  that  our  interest 
in  what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  the 
field  seems  to  drop.  With  the  U.S. 
moratoriiun  on  production,  intelli- 
gence priorities  and  interest  in  what 
the  other  side  is  doing  were  also  re- 
duced. But  even  with  a  lower  intelll- 
ge|ice  priority,  we  cannot  help  but 
notice  the  Soviets'  growing  capabilities 
and  their  willingness  to  use  chemical 
woipons  as  they  have,  for  example,  in 
Anhanistan.  We  know  that,  in  opposi- 
ticii  to  our  obsolete,  deteriorating  and 
potentially  dangerous  stocks,  the 
Soviet  Armed  Forces  possess  a  versa- 
tile array  of  agents  and  delivery  means 
for  attacking  our  soldiers  and  civilian's 
nervous  systems,  blood  and  respiratory 
systems. 

We  know  that  the  threat  is  serious. 
that  the  potential  for  use  is  likely  and 
that  its  use  will  be  "militarily  signlfi- 
cast"  in  the  most  disturbing  sense  of 
that  dry,  analjrtical  term. 

4  number  of  our  military  command- 
ern  have  concluded  that  there  is  no 
:ion  that  the  use  of  chemicals 
Id  be  devastating,  that  a  target 
Id  be  rendered  ineffective  idmost 
itaneously.  An  attacking  enemy 
wo^ild  encotmter  little  organized  re- 
sistance. Even  if  our  troops  were  fuUy 
prepared  for  such  use.  their  capabili- 
tiet  would  be  severely  degraded.  An  of- 
fensive force  using  chemical  weapons 
can  create  a  battlefield  asymmetry 
that  almost  guarantees  success.  And 
chfmlcal  weapons  [CW]  will  acceler- 
ate the  offensive  to  a  degree  that  f ore- 
cloaes  effective  countermeasures. 

"the  threat  of  retaliation,  which  sub- 
ject the  offensive  force  to  the  same 
degradations  as  that  inflicted  on  the 
defensive  force,  is  the  only  realistic 
th|eat  that  can  lessen  the  military  at- 
tnistlveness  of  CW  to  a  nation  that 
hai  already  demonstrated  its  will  to 
use  such  means.  NATO's  limited 
amounts  of  obsolescent  munitions  are 
no  real  deterrent  to  CW  use  by  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  And  a  gas  mask  is  no  de- 
terrent either. 

In  the  event  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  chem- 
ical attack,  the  NATO  alliance  would 
be^aced  with  a  decision:  To  surrender 
or  to  retaliate  with  nuclear  weapons. 
The  latter  choice  means  a  drastic  low- 
ering of  the  nuclear  threshold  on  a 
chtmical  battlefield.  But  the  use  of 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons  nuiy  be 
precluded  by  the  rapid  advance  under 
a  (tiemical  offensive.  This  means  that 
the  decision  to  go  nuclear  would  have 
to  be  contemplated  sooner  and  the 
danger  of  escalation  to  strategic  sys- 
teips  would  quickly  have  to  be  taken 
into  account. 

iire  we  prepared  to  consider  such  a 
sc^uirio  a  credible  defense?  Our  pur- 
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pose  should  be  to  lessen  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  not  to  increase  that 
threat.  The  primary  tool  needed  to 
avoid  such  an  apocalyptic  choice  is  a 
simple,  useful,  credible  chemical  retali- 
atory capability.  Our  interest  is  not  in 
using  dw.  but  in  making  the  option  of 
offensife  use  by  the  Soviet  Union  less 
attracwe  than  it  undeniably  is  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  ^kelton  amendment. 

ISi.  Anthony.  Jdr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Porter  amend- 
ment ahd  in  support  of  the  Skelton 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Stabk].  for  basicaUy 
making  the  real  argimient  for  why  we 
need  a  chemical  deterrent.  He  has  Just 
taken  this  floor  and  has  admitted  that 
no  matter  how  much  money  you  pump 
into  a  qefensive  mode  for  equipment, 
our  pe<^ple  are  stiU  naUed  down.  We 
can  spaid  as  much  money  as  we  want 
to.  moqemize  all  across  the  country, 
our  endmy  can  come  in  and  dirty  our 
field  and  our  men  are  tied  down. 

The  gentleman  from  minois  [Mr. 
Porter]  has  quoted  from  the  report.  I 
chaUenge  the  Members  to  read  the 
report,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  some 
pages  t«  call  to  your  attention. 

On  the  Bigeye  bomb,  Mr.  Fasckll 
says:     | 

All  Mn  Skkltor  is  asking  you  to  do  is  to 
aslc  for  the  money  and  then  fence  It  in  be- 
cause there  are  problems  with  the  Bigeye 
bomb. 

Let  IB  look  first  to  who  served  on 
this  commission.  Barber  B.  Conable, 
one  of  I  the  most  respected  former 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  served  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle;  Jlohn  N.  Erlenbom,  a  former 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, served  on  this  commission.  If 
that  is  not  good  enough  for  you,  Alex- 
ander M.  Haig.  former  Secretary  of 
State,  f^m  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Take 
a  look  kt  what  he  put  his  name  on, 
what  tney  collectively  put  their  names 
on.  Loo^  on  page  17,  where  they  said 
the  problems  with  the  Bigeye  bomb 
n  solved. 
RTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
eman  jdeld? 

ONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
rom  Illinois. 

iRTESl.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
name  the  members  of  the 
iOn    who    opposed    chemical 
who  were  appointed  by  the 
President  to  that  commission.  None. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  cannot  answer 
that  qt^tion.  I  have  got  the  report. 
The  rei^rt  is  here  for  you  to  read,  for 
America  to  read  and  to  make  up  their 
own  minds. 

Look  Ion  page  17:  The  problem  has 
been  corrected,  production  has  tjeen 
requestM. 

Look  Dn  page  33.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: I,  tells  you  exactly  why  the 
money  could  not  be  spent  until  1987. 


It  is  because  we  do  not  have  a  produc- 
tion facility  in  place  to  buUd  the 
Bigeye  bomb.  It  will  take  the  contrac- 
tors a  small  amount  of  time  to  build 
this  facility  if  we  give  them  the  money 
to  buUd  it. 

That  is  not  building  a  fence  around 
the  Bigeye  bomb.  That  is  building  a 
fence  around  the  contractors  who  will 
have  to  build  the  facility  to  deliver  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  to  deliver  it  to  our 
troops  in  the  field. 

Do  not  deny  the  troops  in  the  field 
the  safety  factor  for  the  Bigeye  lx>mb. 
If  you  say  that  the  Bigeye  bomb  tias 
problems,  you  are  attacking  the  credi- 
bility of  all  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission who  tiave  studied  the  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides  and  have  come 
forward  with  their  study. 

Now,  then,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
studies  over  on  the  left  about  the  mu- 
nitions. And  I  must  tell  you  that  I  told 
the  Pentagon  from  the  very  beginning 
that  I  thought  that  this  was  one  of 
the  serious  problems  that  we  had  to 
overcome.  I  ask  the  Members  to  look 
on  pages  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  46  of 
this  report.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  it 
tells  you.  It  is  something  very  interest- 
ing. You  can  put  the  numbers  of  how 
many  weapons  we  have,  but  it  does  not 
tell  you  whether  those  weapons  are 
filled  with  persistent  on  nonpersistent 
agents.  We  need  the  persistent  agent 
in  order  to  tie  down  our  enemy,  not 
the  nonpersistent  agent.  The  nonper- 
sistent agent  disappears.  The  persist- 
ent agent  is  not  contained  in  a  majori- 
ty of  these  weapons  systems;  so,  there- 
fore, you  can  take  off  the  ones  that 
only  are  filled  with  the  nonpersistent 
because  they  are  not  an  effective  de- 
terrent. 

Now,  there  is  something  else  that  is 
very  interesting  when  you  read  this 
report,  and  there  is  no  one  who  can 
refute  this  as  being  correct.  We  do  not 
have  the  military  artillery  capability 
to  utilize  the  majority  of  these  weap- 
ons. Look  at  the  report.  Look  at  what 
is  in  our  arsenal. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  I  would 
Just  like  to  follow  up  on  that  point  by 
saying  that  the  weapons  that  we  cur- 
rently have  stockpiled  are  outdated. 
For  us  to  use  those  in  combat,  our 
troops  would  have  to  get  40  percent 
closer  than  they  had  to  20  years  ago. 
and  because  of  that  you  would  have  to 
either  add  40  percent  more  fire  power 
to  those  weapons,  which  would  endan- 
ger the  security  of  our  men  because  it 
might  cause  an  explosion  right  at  the 
line  of  defense  and  kill  a  lot  of  our 
troops,  or  else  you  would  have  to  move 
the  front  line  40  percent  closer,  thus 
endangering  our  troops. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  makes  a 
very  valid  argument.  We  have  to  do 
something  to  upgrade  these  weapons. 


and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  come 
up  with  anew  binary  chemical  sjrstem. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  gentleman's  analysis. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
YoA  [Mr.  Mrazkk]. 

Mi.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  debate  we  have  had  a  chance  to 
hear  about  exploding  igloos— and  I  am 
not  about  to  jrield  any  time  to  hear 
more  about  them  at  this  point— we 
have  heard  that  Just  about  any  enter- 
prising kid  can  go  down  to  the  hard- 
ware store  and  mix  up  a  little  rubbing 
alcohol  and  DDT  and  kill  Just  about 
everybody  in  his  community  with 
nerve  gas.  We  have  heard  about  the 
agonizing  death  of  6,400  sheep,  wheth- 
er intentionally  or  not.  by  the  Army. 
And  we  have  heard  that  we  need 
chemical  we^Mns  because  the  Soviets 
might  use  them  to  kill  American  sol- 
diers. 

Well.  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues about  the  last  country  to  use 
chemical  agents  to  kill  thousands  of 
American  soldiers  in  wartime.  It  was 
the  U.S.  Government  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  remember  a  young  man  named 
Paul  Reuterschan.  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  fought  with  an  engi- 
neer battalion  which  helped  to  defoli- 
ate the  Jungles  around  the  perimeters 
of  wherever  his  unit  chose  to  bivouac 
in  Vietnam. 

Paul  Reuterschan  returned  from 
Vietnam  under  the  assumption  that 
he  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones  to  sur- 
vive. But  when  he  was  dsring  at  the  age 
of  28  from  cancer  and  he  was  fighting 
each  day  to  survive  for  one  more  day, 
he  said,  'I  was  killed  in  Vietnam,  but  I 
never  Imew  it." 

Well,  Paul  Reuterschan  and  thou- 
sands of  other  American  soldiers,  as 
well  as  mOlions  of  Vietnamese,  were 
exposed  in  Vietnam  to  a  chemical 
agent  called  agent  orange.  No  one  told 
the  American  soldiers,  much  less  the 
Vietnamese,  that  this  chemical  con- 
tained dloidn.  one  of  the  most  toxic 
agents  known  to  us  today. 

We  literally  sowed  that  coimtry  with 
agent  orange.  Ood  only  knows  how 
many  South  Vietnamese  are  carrying 
that  poison  today  as  a  result  of  that 
tragic  mistake. 

And  now  we  are  talking  about  stock- 
piling a  whole  new  generation  of 
chemical  weapons  in  Western  Europe. 
Except  for  one  thing:  Our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  do  not  want  them. 
They  have  rejected  the  deployment  of 
binary  nerve  gas  shells  in  their  coun- 
tries, and  very  rightly  so;  Just  as  every 
town,  every  community  in  the  United 
States  of  America  would  fight  against 
having  binary  nerve  gas  shells  de- 
ployed with  military  units  in  their 
community. 

In  fact,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  find  the  whole  concept 
of  nerve  gas  wei4x>ns  repugnant,  and 


the  American  people  are  right.  We 
know  that  if  the  Soviets  were  ever  to 
use  chemical  weapons  against  our  sol- 
diers, then  that  would  be  it.  That 
would  be  the  demarcation  point  of  no 
return.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we 
ought  to  declare  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  are  going  to  treat  nerve  gas 
weapons  Just  as  we  would  treat  their 
utilizing  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  not  even  Adolf  Hitler  used  chemi- 
cal weapons,  even  in  the  declining 
days  of  Nazi  Germany. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  we  should 
declare  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  if 
they  were  to  use  chemical  weapons  in 
Western  Europe  against  our  soldiers, 
then  we  will  respond  as  if  they  were  to 
utilize  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
against  our  soldiers. 

And.  in  fact,  we  should  do  away  with 
all  nerve  gas  weapons  in  this  country 
because  we  have  a  host  of  other  reme- 
dial techniques  that  we  can  use  to  re- 
spond to  the  Soviet  Union  if  they  were 
ever  to  do  something  as  heinous  as  use 
those  weapons  against  American  sol- 
diers. 

a  1630 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  DAinKLl. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaiics 
that  I  made  about  Mr.  BcTBum  be 
stricken  from  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lix.  DANIEL.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Skelton  amendment. 
What  is  needed— and  needed  desper- 
ately—at this  time  is  a  long-range  ca- 
pability. 

Today,  we  are  providing  our  Armed 
Forces  with  a  very  short-range  capa- 
bility, insufficient  to  attack  such  vital 
targets  as  depots  and  airfields. 

Our  target  area  is  restricted  to  the 
reach  of  short-range  155  artillery 
rounds. 

Safe  from  threat  are  the  enemy's 
airfields,  logistics  concentrations,  and 
command  centers— the  very  areas  we 
must  reach,  if  chemical  warfare  weap- 
ons are  to  pose  any  deterrence  whatso- 
ever to  a  potential  enemy. 

Currently,  we  have  only  one  effec- 
tive weapons  system  with  chemical 
warfare  caijability,  and  half  are  inef- 
fectively equipped. 

The  agent  mix  now  available  is  per- 
sistent—it will  linger  in  the  area 
beyond  a  useful  period,  whereas  a 
more  effective  agent  would  disperse 
n4>idly. 

General  Rogers  has  testified  before 
our  committee  that  his  present  re- 
sources are  inadequate  to  the  Job.  and 
I  am  told  that  half  the  assets  available 
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to  him  are  equipped  with  the  wrong 
agent  mix. 

General  Rogers  has  stated  that  his 
single  greatest  concern  is  his  inability 
to  place  an  enemy  at  the  same  risk  he 
must  accept. 

Unless  we  acquire  an  adequate  long- 
range  binary  capability,  the  nuclear 
threshold  will  be  considerably  lowered. 

Ovi  laiA  of  a  deep  strike  chemical 
retaliatory  capability  allows  an  enemy 
to  pick  and  choose  the  time  and  place, 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the 
extent  of  employment  without  having 
to  place  his  own  personnel  into  protec- 
tive gear  and  equipment. 

No  matter  how  good  our  protective 
posture  becomes,  any  enemy  will  have 
a  significant  advantage. 

Even  a  selective  or  very  limited 
chemical  attack  will  have  a  debilitat- 
ing effect  on  forces  far  removed  from 
the  area  of  actual  contamination. 

Higher  states  of  protective  posture 
and  increased  phjrsical  and  psychologi- 
cal burdens  would  be  forced  on  person- 
nel. 

These  are  burdens  that  any  poten- 
tial enemy  force  would  be.  for  the 
most  part,  free  from  today. 

An  effective  defensive  posture  alone 
is  therefore  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
our  ability  to  operate  at  m^Timnm  ef- 
ficiency in  a  chemical  environment. 

The  chemical  weapons  stockpUe  is 
designed  to  discourage  an  aggressor's 
first  use  of  such  weapons. 

The  objective  of  the  UJS.  chemical 
warfare  posture  is.  has  been,  and  will 
remain  deterrence. 

I  believe  that  binary  munitions  are 
the  most  sensible  way  to  establish  a 
realistic  deterrent  because  of  their  ob- 
vious advantages  over  the  current  uni- 
tary weapons. 

Procurement  of  Bigeye  for  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  will  partiaUy  redress 
our  lack  of  retaliatory  chemcial  weap- 
ons. 

Bigeye  is  the  only  chemical  warfare 
bomb  being  developed  for  either  Air 
Force  or  Navy  use. 

It  will  fill  the  existing  void  and  will 
do  so  with  vastly  improved  safety  in 
deployment  and  employment. 

With  Bigeye,  chemical  weapons  can 
be  safely  carried  and  employed  by  sea- 
based  units  for  the  first  time. 

Modernization  of  the  national  chem- 
ical warfare  stockpile  with  bina^r 
weapons  woiild  provide  the  sorely 
needed  deterrence  by  providing  a  flexi- 
bility and  speed  of  response  never 
avaOable,  should  any  enemy  initiate 
chemical  warfare. 

Additionally,  any  stockpile  of  binary 
weapons  that  must  be  destroyed  due 
to  arms  control  agreements  or  aging, 
wiU  never  pose  the  storage  and  dispos- 
able problems  we  face  with  our  cur- 
rent obsolete  unitary  weapons. 

Bigeye  is  a  success  story. 

It  is  a  working  and  worluible  weap- 
ons system  that  will  be  ready  to  go 
into  production  in  fiscal  year  1986. 


^eye  Just  completed  an  extensive 
series  of  research  and  development 
tests  as  part  of  its  overall  technical 
evalUiation. 

"Shese  tests  were  extensive  and  con- 
ducted under  as  realistic  conditions  as 
sucpi  a  weapon  will  allow. 

^eye  has  been  tested  in  the  air  for 
aezpdjmamics,  dissemination,  function 
and  safety. 

On  the  ground,  it  has  been  tested  for 
function,  safety,  logistic  and  oper- 
ational suitability. 

in  an  environmentally  controlled 
toxic  chamber  Bigeye  bombs  have  per- 
forfned  successfully. 

E^ctenslve  testing  has  been  success- 
fully conducted  by  the  Air  Force  and 
th^Navy. 

lese  tests  convince  me  that  all 
eye  problems  are  in  hand  and  that 
eye  worlu. 
summary,  we  now  have  only  a 
limited  capability  to  deter  an  enemy's 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 

Our  chemical  defensive  capability  is 
improving  but  alone  it  will  never  deter 
thej  use  of  chemical  weapons  against 
us^ 

we  lade  the  safe,  modem  munitions 
su<^  as  Bigeye  to  present  a  credible  re- 
taltttory  capability  necessary  to  deter 
en^y  first  use  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  urge  you  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
thai  chemical  warfare  modernization 
proeram  and  its  goals  of  providing 
both  the  defensive  and  offensive  capa- 
bility needed  to  deter  hostile  first  use 
of  dhemical  weapons. 

f  production  of  the  Bigeye 
n  is  a  necessary  step  toward  this 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma^  from  New  York  [Bdr.  Stbattoit]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
maii  for  j^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  three  rea- 
sons why  we  need  to  support  the  Skel- 
ton  amendment.  The  first  reason  is 
tha^  without  a  credible  retaliatory 
chonlcal  warfare  capability,  we  are 
putting  our  sailors,  our  soldiers,  our 
maflnes.  our  troops  in  the  field  in 
dagger.  It  does  not  do  very  much  good 
to  give  them  protective  covering  as  we 
have  already  heard.  That  protective 
covering  reduces  their  capability  to 
move  in  the  field  by  some  50  percent. 

The  second  reason  is  that  unless  we 
have  a  credible  deterrent  capability, 
the  only  way  that  we  can  react  against 
a  gas  attack  is  nuclear  weapons,  and 
that  means  that  we  reduce  the  nuclear 
threshold  which  we  do  not,  certainly 
do  pot  want  to  do. 

Third,  this  House  has  spoken  out 
very  eloquently  and  very  frequently  In 
tinies  past  about  how  much  we  sup- 
port arms  control.  But  the  only  way  to 
get  a  chemical  warfare  treaty  with  the 
Sofiet  Union  is  for  us  to  have  a  chemi- 
cali  capability  once  again,  an  effective 
retiOlatory  capability.  It  takes  two  to 
tai^o  in  negotiations,  and  unless  we 
provide  that  capability,  we  will  never 
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get  an  arms  control  agreement  on 
chemical  weapons  in  the  City  of 
Geneva. 

So  the  Skelton  amendment  is  the 
right  way  to  go. 

Mr.  PORTEai.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMt. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
me  this  time. 

I  rise  to  oppose  the 

amendment  and  to  support 

>r  amendment.  I  would  like  to 

talking  about   the  basing 

these  biiuu7  chemical  weap- 

ntleman  from  California  has 
,t  the  Army  has  said  that  it 
start  storing  the  two  separate 
ts  of  binary  weapons  in  dlf- 
tes  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
those  States  about  the  toxic- 
those  binary  weapons.  As  a 
matter  bf  fact,  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment formalizes  that  by  requiring  that 
the  coiiponents  would  be  stored  in 
separate  States. 

Mr.  auirrxR,  earlier  in  the  debate, 
suggested  that  we  might  employ  the 
same  policy  to  allay  the  concerns  of 
our  Eurbpean  allies.  As  I  read  that,  it 
means  that  we  might  store  one  active 
agent  iki  Germany,  another  active 
agent  in  France  or  Belgium  or  the 
Netherlloids,  then  I  suppose  when  the 
need  arises,  when  the  Russian  armies 
come  streaming  across  the  German 
border  ^d  it  looks  like  we  really  need 
it,  we  could  send  the  Germans  over  to 
France  or  the  French  over  to  Germa- 
ny to  get  the  components  and  put 
them  together  to  support  our  armed 
forces.  J 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  I  can  assure  him  that  is  not 
what  I  meant?  I  said  at  different  loca- 
tions in  iGermany  or  different  bimkers 
inGern^ny. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
at  a  late^  time. 

Mr.  Cjhairman.  this  soimds  to  me. 
whetheif  we  are  storing  it  In  different 
States  ih  the  United  States  or  differ- 
ent countries  in  Ihirope,  like  the  sort 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  basing 
scheme  Iwhich  the  Pentagon  came  up 
with  several  years  ago  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Ton  recall  the  MX  missile  basing 
mode  ckanged  from  year  to  year  and 
the  Pentagon  came  up  with  one  im- 
probable basing  mode  after  another, 
until  flyally,  even  the  proponents  of 
the  MX  missile  realize  that  we  have 
no  suitable  basing  mode,  and  we  Just 
yesterday  ci^iped  the  MX  at  40  mis- 
siles.     I 

Let  ua  not  go  to  our  allies  in  Europe 
with  a  l^ing  mode  which  simply  does 
not  pass  the  test  of  common  sense.  I 
would  l&e  to  mention  one  other  thing 
about  t^e  Skelton  amendment.  It  pro- 
vides that  no  money  can  be  spent 
before  1 987  under  any  circumstances.  I 
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ask  you 


the  question,  then,  if  that  is 


the  case.  Why  vote  now?  Why  not  wait 
until  1986  to  make  that  decision? 

The  Skelton  amendment  also  says 
that  no  money  can  be  spent  even  in 
1987  unless  NATO  formally  agrees 
that  binary  weapons  are  needed,  for- 
mally agrees  that  these  weapons  will 
be  placed  on  the  soil  of  our  Eiiropean 
allies.  If  that  is  the  case,  if  it  cannot 
be  done  before  a  formal  vote  of  NATO, 
why  vote  now?  Why  not  wait  until 
NATO  actually  votes  its  approval? 
Why  stir  up  oiu-  Eim}pean  allies  who 
are  already  very  sensitive  politically 
on  this  issue.  Why  stir  them  up  need- 
lessljr?  If  they  come  to  that  conclusion 
on  their  own,  certainly  proponents  in 
Congress  will  have  no  difficulty 
coming  up  with  a  majority  of  votes  to 
proceed  with  binary  weapons. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bottom  line 
is  that  a  vote  today  to  authorize  funds, 
even  if  they  could  not  be  spent  before 
1987,  takes  the  U.S.  Congress  across 
the  Rubicon.  We  are  taking  a  fateful 
step  going  back  to  chemical  weapons 
production  for  the  first  time  in  16 
years.  That  has  enormous  ssmibollc 
implications  for  us.  for  our  allies,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake^ 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  point  out  that  for  a  period  of 
years  we  have  not  produced  chemical 
weaponry,  but  aU  during  that  time  the 
Soviet  Union  has  to  a  great  extent.  It 
puts  our  bojrs,  our  dependents  in 
Europe  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Well,  it  does  not  put  our 
soldiers  in  Europe  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  do  not  take 
the  position  we  have  to  do  evenrthing 
the  Soviet  Union  does.  We  in  the 
United  States  try  to  uphold  a  different 
and  a  higher  and  a  better  standard 
than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  a  few  ad- 
ditional thoughts. 

The  Defense  Department  has  asked 
us  to  end  a  16-year  moratorium  on 
production  of  chemical  weapons  in  the 
United  States.  The  binary  weapons 
proposal  they  are  offering  us  is  a  mis- 
guided and  inherently  flawed  pro- 
gram. 

Binary  weapons  have  been  touted  as 
the  safer  alternative  to  our  current 
stockpile  of  unitary  weapons.  They 
may  offer  the  illusion  of  greater 
safety,  but  in  truth  they  are  danger- 
ously unreliable  and  inefficient.  The 
binary  bomb— Bigeye— has  failed  its 
tests  at  least  8  out  of  10  times.  The  lo- 
gistics of  binary  chemical  mixing  com- 
plicate usage.  Because  of  their  unrelia- 
bility, use  of  binaries  in  wartime  might 
seriously  threaten  civilian  lives  in 
ways  unitary  weapons  do  not.  Merely 
on  the  basis  of  its  technical  failings. 


the  binary  weapons  proposal  is  utterly 
unacceptable. 

Production  of  binary  weapons  would 
be  even  more  disastrous  politically. 
The  Defense  Department  argues  that 
binary  chemical  weapons  wOl  provide 
crucial  forward  defense.  If  these  weiv>- 
ons  remain  in  the  continental  United 
States,  they  add  little  to  our  defense 
at  all.  Yet  our  closest  European  allies 
are  adamantly  opposed  to  this  binary 
weapons  proposal  and  refuse  to  allow 
the  deployment  of  such  weaponry  on 
their  SOIL  At  the  NATO  defense  minis- 
ter meeting  on  May  22.  NATO  Secre- 
tary Peter  Carrlngton  insisted  that 
chemical  weapons  do  not  fit  into  the 
NATO  conventional  defense  frame- 
worlc 

He  proposed  that  the  West  should 
push  for  a  total  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
onry. Our  present  European  stockpile 
of  unitary  chemical  weapons  already 
suffers  from  a  precarious  legal  status 
in  certain  countries;  pressuring  our 
allies  to  accept  new  weapons  might 
Jeopardize  the  status  of  existing  weap- 
ons.  In  the  tense  climate  of  countries 
already  deeply  divided  over  ongoing 
deployment  of  Pershing  n  and  cniise 
missUes.  pressure  from  the  United 
States  to  store  new  chemical  weapons 
in  the  allied  nations  would  be  political- 
ly foolish. 

The  supreme  allied  commander  in 
Europe,  Gen.  Bernard  Rogers,  admits 
that  the  binary  chemical  wemwns 
issue  is  too  tough  to  handle.  Tet  the 
Defense  Department  is  asldng  us  to 
support  this  chemical  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  threatens  relations  with 
our  NATO  allies  and  undennlnes  our 
more  important  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

The  Binary  Weapons  Program  would 
add  billions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal 
deficit  and  prov<Ae  an  international 
political  confrontation  without 
making  America  any  safer  or  more 
secure  in  defensive  capability. 

I  strongly  support  the  Porter-Faacell 
amendment  to  withhold  funding  for 
this  dubious  and  costly  program. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wHl 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  appreciate  my 
friend  yielding,  and  I  would  simply  ask 
the  gentleman  If  he  is  telling  Mr. 
Hahskk  in  Utah  that  he  has  to  keep 
nerve  gas  in  his  district;  that  he 
cannot  take  a  harmless  element,  be- 
cause splitting  up  the  two  binaries 
would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  gentle- 
man who  is  speaking. 

BCr.  PEASE.  I  would  be  hvpy  to  tell 
him.  but  my  time  has  expired. 
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Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  MoHTOomsT]. 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  NIEIfON  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  offer 
my  support  for  authorization  of  funds 
in  the  Defense  Department  authorisa- 
tion bill  to  modernize  our  stodcpile  of 
chemical  weapons.  I  am  very  aware  of 
the  problems  associated  with  storing 
unitary  chemcial  weapons.  In  fact  I 
worked  at  Dugway  Proving  Grounds  in 
Utah  as  a  statistician  for  C-E-I-R.  Inc. 
During  that  time  I  studied  the  leakage 
problems  with  our  current  stockpile  of 
weapons  and  the  mysterious  death  of 
6.400  sheep  that  died  in  the  Dugway 
region.  That  study  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  first  hand  some  ot 
the  serious  problems  that  are  associat- 
ed with  our  current  chemical  stock- 
piles. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  great 
need  to  modernize  our  diemieal  weap- 
ons program  and  that  we  should  move 
with  a  strong  resolve  toward  rQ>lacing 
our  aging  stockpiles  with  binary  wei«>- 
ons.  Binary  chonical  weapons  would 
be  easier  to  store,  easier  to  transport, 
and  would  be  much  safer  overall  This 
is  true  because  the  chemical  agents 
are  not  lethal  imtfl  after  the  weapon  is 
fired.  The  chemical  components  could 
be  stored  or  tranqpKnted  separately. 
The  chemical  weapofOM  could  be  Bbodk- 
pUed  in  the  United  States  untfl  de- 
ployment was  necessary,  thus  alleviat- 
ing the  concerns  of  our  Earopeaa 
allies.  They  are  much  less  expensive  to 
malntJiln  throughout  their  life  cyde 
and  they  are  much  easier  to  divose  of 
than  unitary  chemical  weapons. 

We  need  to  modernise  our  chemical 
wei^wns  StockpUe  because  we  have  an 
aging  StockpUe  that  is  unable  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  modon  battlefidd 
and  one  that  poses  a  serious  potential 
environmental  hazard.  The  average 
age  of  our  current  U.S.  stodepUe  is  26 
years.  A  strong  defense  and  an  effec- 
tive retaliatory  capabiUty  are  the  most 
effective  means  of  ensuring  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  never  be  tempted  to 
unleash  their  advantageous  offensive 
and  defensive  chemical  wei^xm  cmpar 
bUlty  which  they  have  unilaterally 
achieved  over  the  past  15  years. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  jrieldlng  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  FasceU-Porter  amendment  and  in 
support  of  the  Skelton-Hunter-Pratt 
amendment. 

In  the  President's  letter  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  June  13,  he  points  out 
that  in  Geneva  we  have  put  forward  a 
draft  treaty  that  wiU  ban  chemical 
weapons,  and  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  responded  constructively.  If  I  were 
in  their  position.  I  would  not  want  a 
treaty  either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviets  have  us 
where  they  want  us  on  chemical  weap- 
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ons.  They  are  in  a  position  of  strength, 
and  we  in  the  United  States  are  deal- 
ing from  a  position  of  weakness,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  negotiate  with  us 
as  long  as  we  in  the  United  States  deal 
from  a  position  of  weakness. 

In  the  30-odd  years  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  military.  I  have  seen 
less  improvement  in  chemical  warfare 
than  any  other  arm  of  our  defense.  In 
the  last  several  weeks.  I  have  tried  fur- 
ther to  check  on  our  chemical  weap- 
ons and  equipment.  I  believe  our  old 
chemical  weapons  should  be  destroyed 
and  that  we  should  replace  them  with 
binary  weapons. 

The  present  protective  gear  for  our 
troops  and  personnel  on  ships  and  air- 
craft Just  do  not  do  the  Job.  The  heat 
build-up  in  this  protective  clothing  is 
unbearable.  It  leads  to  impaired  vision 
for  those  flying  aircraft  and  driving 
tanks.  They  have  to  take  off  the  mask 
to  see  where  they  are  going  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  it  interferes  with 
their  breathing.  In  short,  one  Just 
cannot  perform  normal  functions 
while  wearing  the  protective  gear. 

I  am  afraid  the  Soviet  weapons  ad- 
vantage and  the  ineffectiveness  of 
that  protective  gear  might  move  our 
commanders  in  the  field  closer  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  forces.  A  weakness  in 
chemical  warfare  pushes  us  closer  to 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  bat- 
Uefleld. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  vote  on  chemical 
wevons  is  the  most  important  vote 
you  will  make  on  this  bill,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Tes.  we  have  done  a  good  Job  in 
building  up  our  tanks,  guns  and 
planes,  but  we  have  done  virtually 
nothing  in  the  area  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Certainly.  I  agree  that  chemical  war- 
fare is  horrible,  but  all  war  is  horrible, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  provide  the 
proper  deterrent  to  avert  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons,  I  believe  we  must 
now  move  to  strengthen  our  chemical 
weapons  systons.  so  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  Porter 
amendment  and  for  the  Skelton- 
Hunter-Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Edqar]. 

Mr.  EDOAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deliberately  asked 
to  speak  late  in  this  debate  because  I 
wanted  to  listen  to  the  argimients  on 
both  sides. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  support- 
ing nerve  gas  production  have  worked 
very  hard  to  try  to  make  l^eir  case, 
but  I  have  to  say  that  some  of  their  ar- 
guments are  very  weak.  Therefore,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  Skelton 
amendment  and  in  very  strong  support 
of  the  Porter  amendment  to  delete  the 
$124.5  million  for  nerve  gas.  I  would 
like  to  state  why  I  oppose  the  resump- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  production. 
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First)  of  all,  I  think  if  you  look  care- 
fully it  the  facts,  the  United  States 
has  effective  offensive  <  chemical  war- 
fare calMibillty  at  the  present  time. 

Secofid,  if  you  look  at  the  cost  of 
produdtlon,  startup  costs  to  produce 
addlticaial.  new  chemical  weapons  for 
the  first  time  in  16  years,  at  a  time  of 
fiscal  restraint  and  tight  budgets,  you 
realize  that  we  may  be  making  a  Id- 
billion  to  lis  billion  commitment  in 
1982  dbllars.  Instead,  we  ought  to  put 
those  precious  defense  dollars  into 
other,  more  appropriate,  perhaps  con- 
ventional items,  but  also  direct  it  to 
protective  gear  for  our  soldiers  who 
may,  ifi  fact,  be  in  a  field  of  conflict 
where  chemical  weapons  might  be 
used. 

Thlrfl.  there  is  a  problem  of  Just 
simply!  the  technical  question  of 
whethf  r  the  weapons  woiit  at  all.  A 
recent'  General  Accounting  Office 
report  Ion  the  Bigeye  chemical  bomb 
indica^  that  the  Bigeye  has  failed  to 
meet  nandards  in  at  least  8  of  10  tests 
over  the  last  year.  There  is  the  prob- 
lem of  these  weapons  creating  a  for- 
eign policy  dilemma  for  us  because  our 
European  allies  simply  do  not  want 
them.  There  is  the  problem  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  proliferation  and  the  like- 
lihood that  these  weapons  would  un- 
dermine our  chemical  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva. 

But  if  you  put  all  of  these  argu- 
ments on  the  table,  pro  and  con,  I 
think  ithere  is  one  overriding  argu- 
ment that  has  not  been  discussed  very 
much  today  that  I  would  like  to  focus 
on.  Left  me  take  the  opportimity  to 
make  an  additional  point  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  nerve  gas. 

Chemical  weapons  are  more  likely  to 
kill  cl^lians  than  soldiers.  While  con- 
ventional high  explosives  of  some  nu- 
clear weapons  can  be  directed  at  mili- 
tary t4rgets,  chemical  wttporaa  are  in- 
tte.  While  our  troops  and 
those  ^f  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  have 
access  ito  protective  clothing  and  anti- 
dotes ito  toxic  agents,  civilians  will 
have  njD  such  insurance. 

In  t>e  commonly  described  scenario 
of  chonlcal  war  in  Ehirope.  densely 
populated  civilian  areas  downwind 
from  the  chemical  attack  would  be 
devastfited  by  airborne  chemical 
agent4  As  Dr.  Matthew  Meselson 
made  ^ear  In  remarks  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  1982.  "With 
chemicals,  you  might  end  up  killing  20 
dvUlaas  for  every  soldier." 

I  rec^tly  received  horrifying  update 
of  theae  comments.  A  member  of  my 
staff  Reported  that  during  a  briefing 
he  attended  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard  this  spring.  Navy  officials  admit- 
ted tqat  studies  show  that  up  to  12 
mlllloa  civilians  would  be  killed  in 
only  a|l  hours  of  a  chemical  war.  Mili- 
tary casualties  would  be  negligible  in 
comparison. 

Mrs]  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tt  e  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  EDOllUl.  I  wiU  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  am  limited  in  my  time  and  I 
would  like  o  yield  if  I  could,  but  with 
the  llmitatipns.  I  am  not  able  to. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  terrifying  yet 
insightful  Comment  on  the  reality  of 
chemical  ^ttn.  Chemical  weapons  are 
inherently  anticivUian  weapons.  Bflll- 
tary  personnel  can  be  and  are  protect- 
ed against  a  chemical  weapons  attack. 
The  Unlteq  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  hav«  spent  large  sums  to  pro- 
vide that  i^rotection.  though  I  know 
some  of  mlr  colleagues  have  also  re- 
viewed tod^y  the  need  for  our  Armed 
Forces  to  iftake  greater  efforts  to  im- 
prove chefilcal  weapons  protective 
gear  beforel  requesting  chemical  weap- 
ons produdtlon  funding.  I  fully  sup- 
port our  expenditures  for  clothing  and 
equipment  to  protect  against  a  chemi- 
cal weapo^  attack.  Well-equipped 
troops— which  we  hopefully  will 
have— are  virtually  Invulnerable  to 
chemical  warfare.  Civilians  will  not  be 
protected. 

Supporters  of  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction hatre  admitted  their  dubious 
batUefield  jutility  in  saying  that  we 
need  chemiad  wemwns  as  a  deterrent. 
They  know  that  chemical  warfare 
against  a  irell-equipped  adversary  is 
primarily  uaef ul  as  a  means  of  slowing 
the  enemy  down,  not  of  eliminating 
the  enemy]  The  irony  is  that  we  al- 
ready have!  a  credible  chemical  wei4>- 
ons  deterrent  in  our  stockpUe,  includ- 
ing ISS-minimeter  artlUery  shells,  8- 
inch  artillpry  shells,  bombs,  spray 
tanks,  lan^  mines,  M-55  rockets,  4.2- 
shtils,  and  105-milllmeter 
This  is  enough  for  at 
of  war  in  Europe, 
ire.  our  allies  in  Europe 
are  not  pakicularly  enthraUed  by  the 
prospect  of  accepting  the  new  binary 
nerve  gas  c^  their  sofl.  In  fact,  on  May 
22.  1085,  the  NATO  defense  ministers 
met  and  agreed  to  improve  their  non- 
nuclear  defenses  but  specifically  re- 
fused to  consider  an  American  propos- 
al for  th4  production  of  chemical 
weapons,  ^tain's  Lord  Carrington. 
the  Secretfry-Oeneral  of  NATO,  was 
described  ih  news  reports  as  believing 
that  chemical  weapons  do  not  fit  into 
the  conventional  defense  framework 
and  that  the  West  should  press  for  a 
total  ban  ok  chemical  arms. 

One  of  my  colleagues  stood  in  this 
well  and  sild,  "Do  not  get  emotional 
about  this  issue."  Well,  I  think  we  can 
get  emotlofial  about  issues  relating  to 
our  nation^  security  and  national  de- 
fense. Both  sides  do.  I  fall  on  the  side 
of  those  who  get  emotional  about  this 
Nation  and  its  interest  in  providing 
world  leadership  toward  an  interna- 
tional treaty  to  stop  the  production 
and  use  of  chemical  weapons  all  over 
the  planet:  I  do  not  think  we  set  a 
good  exam  }le  by  moving,  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years,  to  the  production  of 
chemical  w  iapons. 
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I  get  emotional  when  I  think  about 
my  children,  three  sons,  and  their  chil- 
dren, living  in  a  world  that  is  stockpU- 
ing  nuclear  weapons  to  the  point  that 
our  arsenal  alone  can  destroy  this 
planet  and  its  civilians  many  times 
over. 

I  get  emotional  when  I  think  of  the 
possible  use  of  these  chenrical  weap- 
ons, which  lead  to  warfare  that  will 
end  up  more  tragic  than  anyone  can 
imagine.  And  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
that  emotional  reaction  is  backed  up 
by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Porter  amendment  and 
to  reject  the  Skelton  amendment  and 
not  to  resume  production  of  chemical 
weapons. 

D  1650 

Idrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BATPtAin. 

Mr.  BATESilAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
given  the  time  and  concern  that  I  have 
put  into  this  issue,  I  would  like  very 
much  to  have  more  time  than  can  rea- 
sonably be  allotted  to  me.  I  hope,  for 
the  good  and  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, that  I  can  use  that  limited  time  ef- 
fectively. Let  me  try  to  address  some 
of  the  misconceptions  and  some  of  the 
facts  not  dealt  with  in  proper  context 
or  soundly  interpreted  that  seem  to 
have  permeated  so  much  of  the  discus- 
sion today  in  defense  of  the  Porter 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Skelton  amendment. 

We  are  told  that  the  Navy  would  not 
like  to  have  these  binary  weapons  de- 
ployed on  their  ships.  That  is  poppy- 
cock. Otherwise  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  our  Supreme  Allied 
Commander,  Atlantic,  who  command 
our  naval  forces  would  not  have  been 
urging  this  Congress  to  rectify  its 
errors  of  the  past  3  years  and  to  this 
year  at  last  authorize  production  of 
binary  weapons. 

We  are  told  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  real  issue  here  is  whether  or  not 
we  have  an  adequate  chemical  deter- 
rence, and  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  respect,  sajrs— and 
I  know  he  means  it  sincerely— that  we 
do  have  such  an  adequate  chemical  de- 
terrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  sup- 
porters tell  us  that  we  must  not  do 
this  because  we  lower  the  threshold  of 
production  and  use  of  bacteriological 
weapons.  We  are  even  told  that  we 
have  an  adequate  deterrence  if  we 
would  Just  declare  a  policy  that  says. 
"If  you  use  gas  against  us,  we  will  im- 
mediately proceed  to  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons." 

That,  I  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  is  not  an  adequate  and  proper 
deterrence  for  the  United  States  of 
America  and  for  its  forces  in  the  field. 

If  the  Members  would  but  read  this 
report,  the  Stossll  commission  report 


it  is  readly  apparent  from  the  appen- 
dix that  the  official  doctrine  of  the 
French  is  that  from  chemical  weapons 
we  go  to  tactical  nuclear  immediately. 
That  is  the  doctrine  of  NATO  because 
it  is  the  only  thing  they  have  now. 
That  is  what  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Commission  report  as  our  only  mean- 
ingful deterrent.  And  they  called  that 
deterrent  into  question  for  the  very 
logical  reason  that  if  chemical  weap- 
ons are  used  at  various  points  on  the 
battlefield  and  there  are  break- 
throughs and  there  is  intermingling  of 
our  troops  and  their  troops  and  civil- 
ians, how  are  you  going  to  contain  the 
threat  by  the  use  of  a  nuclear  weapon? 

The  way  to  contain  the  threat  and 
to  prevent  our  forces  being  at  risk— 
and  they  will  be  at  risk  if  we  do  not 
have  a  chemical  deterrent— is  to  au- 
thorize the  production  after  16  years 
of  America's  first  modem,  iisable 
chemical  response. 

These  supplies  of  ancient  stocks 
averaging  26  years  of  age  and  by  the 
1990's  t>ecoming  increasingly  useless. 
While  the  stocks  are  vast,  they  repre- 
sent virtually  a  nuisance  value  of  con- 
stant and  expensive  insi>ection  and  de- 
contamination. They  are  not  the  type 
of  gas  needed,  and  we  do  not  have  the 
type  of  projectiles  to  deliver  them 
where  a  war  we  must  fight,  if  it  comes 
to  a  war  and  the  use  of  chemical  would 
be  required,  would  take  place. 

Let  us  leave  it  to  General  Rogers. 
Leave  it  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Leave  it  even  to  the  commander  of 
that  tank  that  I  visited  in  West  Ger- 
many as  to  whether  or  not  our  present 
chemical  stocks  are  what  we  need'  to 
have  an  adequate  and  meaningful 
chemical  deterrence.  If  we  do  not  say 
that,  then  we  are  saying  we  are  willing 
to  rely  on  a  nuclear  deterrence,  and 
that  we  movlA  reduce  the  nuclear 
threshold.  That  certainly  is  not  re- 
sponsible national  security  policy  for 
this  Nation.  That  is  not  responsible  to 
the  troops  that  we  put  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  support  the  Skelton  amendment 
and  to  oppose  the  Porter  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RatI. 

tSx.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  modernizing  our  chemical 
warfare  deterrent  capability.  In  sup- 
port of  the  Skelton-Himter-Spratt 
amendment. 

Let  me  make  several  points: 

By  signing  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  the  United  States  agreed  not  to 
use  chemical  weM>ons  except  in  retal- 
iation to  their  prior  use.  We  have  lived 
up  to  this  agreement  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  observed 
that  when  some  countries  are  at  war, 
many  do  not  consider  the  morality,  or 
the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion. Iraq  is  the  most  recent  example, 
and,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  proof  that 


the  Soviets  have  used  chemical  weap- 
ons in  Afghanistan. 

This  country  has  not  manufactured 
chemical  weapons  since  1969,  and  the 
present  stocks  could  not  be  used  to  our 
advantage 'in  modem  warfare.  In  fact, 
these  stodEs  must  be  destroyed  be- 
cause they  are  largely  out  of  date  and 
deteriorating. 

I  appreciate  the  provision  of  the 
DOD  bill  that  has  $936  million  to  pur- 
chase protection  clothing  and  equip- 
ment, but  there  is  no  textile  company 
located  in  the  United  States  that  has 
the  ability  to  manufacture  such  cloth- 
ing. It  must  be  purchased  from  foreign 
sources,  which  affects  the  balance  of 
trade.  So,  we  indeed  do  have  a  serious 
total  deficiency  in  our  ability  to  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

We  are  all  afraid  that  during  a  mili- 
tary conflict,  in  NATO,  for  Instance, 
that  if  chemical  weapons  should  be 
used,  creating  a  situation  where  loss  of 
life  would  be  substantial  and  defeat 
imminent,  that  the  only  deterrent 
would  be  a  nuclear  response. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  military  forces 
should  not  be  kept  in  this  deplorable 
posture  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  military  forces  should  not  be  in- 
timidated by  the  Soviet  Union  because 
we  are  refusing  to  give  them  a  deter- 
rent, which  could  probably  prevent 
the  Soviets  or  any  other  country  from 
using  chemical  weapons  against  our 
armed  services. 

Therefore,  this  body,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, would  be  acting  in  a  responsible 
manner  to  give  the  defenders  of  Amer- 
ica, our  military  people,  the  weapons 
necessary  to  defend  and  protect  us  alL 

Ladles  and  gentleman.  I  urge  our 
careful  review  and  your  support  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair  as  to 
how  much  time  is  remaining  <m  each 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Pamxtta].  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Porter]  has  25  minutes  remain- 
ing, and  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land [Mrs.  Btsoh]  has  26  V^  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimne. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  with  great  patience,  I  think,  al- 
though maybe  some  Members  may 
think  I  have  been  impatient.  But  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  a 
number  of  issues  that  have  been 
raised,  and  I  want  to  start  out  by 
saying  once  again  that  I  favor  a  chemi- 
cal deterrent  for  our  country.  I  think 
we  need  it.  There  is  not  any  doubt  of  it 
in  my  mind. 

I  have  heard  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing.  And  of  course  we  do,  but  we  do 
not  need  to  match  the  Soviets  weapon 
for    weapon.    We    do    not    exchange 
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chemical  wetLpona.  Chemical  weapons 
are  used  for  particular  purposes  in 
battle,  and  what  we  need  for  our  pur- 
poses is.  first,  a  sufficient  amount  to 
deter  Soviet  first  use.  and,  second,  to 
carry  out  our  own  battle  plan  in  case 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  hostilities  be- 
tween our  countries. 

I  think  we  have  a  sufficient  chemical 
deterrent  to  meet  either  of  those  crite- 
rion. The  mix  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
let  me  remind  the  Members  that  this 
is  not  a  perfect  world.  We  cannot  have 
everything  we  want  all  the  time.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  have  never  seen  a 
general  who  did  not  want  a  new  weap- 
ons system,  the  very  latest  one,  but  It 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  make  some 
Judgments  and  not  to  give  them  neces- 
sarily anjrthing  they  may  want. 

We  have  to  decide  priorities  for 
America.  We  have  to  realize  that  this 
is  a  country  that  has  limited  resources, 
that  we  have  huge  deficits,  and  that 
this  is  a  new  weapons  system  that  is 
going  to  cost  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars  once  the  foot  is  in  the  door,  as 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  attempts  to  put  it 
in  the  door. 
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Are  we  ready  to  make  that  commit- 
ment this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  country  has  $2 
trillion  worth  of  debt.  We  have  run  up 
$1  trillion  in  the  last  5  years.  When 
are  we  going  to  call  a  halt  to  spending 
on  new  programs  and  say  no?  We 
cannot  do  It  this  year. 

Let  us  send  a  message  back  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  say  yes, 
this  is  an  important  thing  to  be  done 
sometime,  but  not  this  year.  We  are 
burdening  our  children  in  America 
with  a  debt  that  is  going  to  destroy 
their  economic  future.  There  is  not 
going  to  be  anything  left  to  defend  in 
America. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to  say  no, 
we  cannot  do  it  this  year. 

Tes.  of  course,  we  would  love  for 
things  to  be  perfect,  but  this  is  not 
possible  right  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  look  at 
what  we  have  as  far  as  the  deterrent  is 
concerned,  we  have  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  shells  available.  We  can  blan- 
ket the  front  for  months. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  the  gen- 
tleman proposes  funds  to  build  a  re- 
placement stockpile  that  is  one-fifth 
the  size  of  our  present  stockpile  and 
that  is  going  to  be  an  adequate  deter- 
rent, we  are  told. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  one  that  is 
safe.  It  is  effective.  The  shells  are  In 
perfect  condition.  There  has  been  no 
problem.  The  OAO,  the  Department 
of  Defense  Itself  with  its  blue  ribbon 
committee  said  so.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  said  so. 

Now,  the  issue  is  raised  of  safety.  Let 
me  tell  you,  that  is  a  phony  issue.  The 
sheep  that  were  killed  were  killed  20 


years  aiKO  and  that  were  not  killed  as  a 
result  if  an  accident.  They  were  killed 
as  a  result  of  a  test  of  live  agents  that 
driftedi  away  from  the  point  where  it 
was  going  to  land.  We  do  not  test  live 
agents  ki^nnore. 

There  has  never  been  one  incident  in 
40  yeirs  that  has  killed  or  hurt 
anyone  It  is  safe. 

The  leakers  are  six-thousands  of  1 
perceni.  according  to  the  Department 
of  Def tose  itself. 

They  say,  well,  who  would  want  it  in 
their  (istrict?  Well,  it  is  easy  to  say,  I 
would  not  want  anything  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  would  not  want  high  explosives 
in  my  district  at  Great  Lakes,  but  I 
have  to  have  them  and  certainly  to 
defend  this  country  we  are  willing  to 
do  so. 

Binaties  have  never  been  tested,  I 
repeat  jnever,  ever  tested.  It  seems  to 
me  th^t  when  you  say  binaries  to  be 
put  on  our  ships,  let  me  tell  you,  in 
time  of  peace  those  ships  are  not  going 
to  be  allowed  in  the  ports  around  this 
world,  because  DF  is  just  as  toxic  as 
methyl  iso-csrinate  that  killed  the 
people  at  Bhopal,  2,000  of  them.  Do 
you  think  those  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowed into  the  ports  of  our  allies?  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  happen. 

Then  again  we  are  told,  well,  the 
problem  will  be  solved,  we  will  only 
keep  t|iese  weapons  at  home  because 
we  kniw  dam  well  that  our  NATO 
allies  vlll  not  take  them.  Well,  they 
will  not  take  them.  They  will  not  even 
talk  about  taking  them  and  the  reason 
is  very  clear.  What  you  create  when 
you  ask  them  to  take  them  is  a  huge 
political  problem  in  each  of  the  coun- 
tries. It  will  not  happen.  We  will  build 
them  abd  have  to  put  them  away. 

Mrs.]  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  t|ie  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Yes;  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs. '  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

This  subject  of  deplojring  the  bina- 
ries on  European  soil  and  the  problem 
in  NATO  has  come  up  several  times  in 
this  dqbate.  This  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity Iihave  had  to  bring  us  back  to 
that  subject 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  if 
somehow  we  took  these  so-caUed  safe 
binaries  and  separated  them  In  some 
kind  of  a  logical  nightmare  in  Europe, 
that  would  make  it  aU  right  with 
NATOk 

I  thlhk  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  Just  made  has  to  be 
stressed.  That  is  not  the  problem  of 
the  NATO  allies.  The  problem  of  the 
NATQ  allies  is  that  the  binary  weap- 
ons, n^rve  gas  weapons,  are  a  civilian 
weapoii.  They  know  that  once  de- 
ployed Europe  is  going  to  be  the  bat- 
tlegroi  ind  and  that  millions  of  civilians 
are  go  ng  to  die.  There  is  no  way  that 
you  can  sanitize  chemical  warfare  in 
Europ^. 
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Mr.  PORlTER. 
woman. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  will  tt  e  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  POR'f]^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BURtON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  two  quick  questions  and  I 
appreciate  tihe  gentleman  yielding. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  indicated 
that  he  would  not  support  it  this  year 
because  of  the  deficit  and  the  finan- 
cial problems  facing  America.  Next 
year  would  the  gentleman,  or  the  fol- 
lowing year,  or  at  what  point  would 
the  gentleman  support  a  new  system? 

The  secoi^  question  is,  and  I  will  let 
the  gentleman  answer  both  of  them, 
the  gentleiaan  said  that  it  Is  six  one- 
thousandths  of  1  percent  that  they 
found  leaking  that  endangered  the 
population  Or  whoever  is  around  them. 
What  is  the  percentage  of  the  new 
binary  cheiiiicals  that  would  leak  and 
cause  a  danger? 

Mr.  POR^'ER.  Let  me  say  again  to 
the  gentlen^m.  in  a  perfect  world  cer- 
tainly we  might  want  to  have  binaries. 
This  is  not  a  perfect  world.  We  cannot 
have  everything  we  want,  we  cannot 
have  it  nowj 

When  would  I  support  this?  When 
our  deterraice  is  no  longer  sufficient 
and  we  havie  the  f  imds  to  build  a  new 
one.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
money.  Let  us  face  it.  We  cannot  have 
it.  We  cannot  have  it  this  year  because 
we  cannot  sttf  ord  it. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Then  the 
argument  is  not  the  fimdlng;  it  is  the 
system  itself? 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  argiunent  I  am 
making  is  that  we  have  a  sufficient 
chemical  deterrent.  Even  if  we  build 
new  weapons.  NATO  will  not  take 
them  and  we  do  not  have  the  funds  to 
build  them. 

Mr.    BUliTON    of    Indiana.    What 
about  the  fecond  question?  The  gen- 
tleman sai4  there  is  a  6000th  of  1  per- 
;er  right  now.  With  the 
icals,   what   would   that 

!? 

I  answered  the  gen- 
that.  I  started  out  my 
saying  that  in  a  perfect 
world  one  frould  like  to  have  bliuiries 
because  they  might  be  slightly  safer; 
but  remember,  it  is  a  phony  issue. 
They  are  safe. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  They  are 
safe?  I 

Mr.  POIi;TER.  Tes.  Unitaries  are 
safe. 

I  might  say  in  one  respect  the 
Blgeye  has  been  raised  and  ventilated 
quite  thorqughly;  but  let  me  say  one 
thing.  Th«  conunission  report  has 
been  quoted  extensively  as  saying  the 
binary  is  r^ady  to  go.  The  Blgeye  is 
ready  to  goi  The  Blgeye  is  not  ready  to 
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a  week,  the  GAO  report,  and  this  is  an 
independent  agency,  not  a  commission 
all  of  whose  members  were  appointed 
by  the  President  who  favors  it  and 
most  of  whose  members,  the  majority 
of  whom  were  publicly  on  record  in 
favor  of  binaries  before  we  even  began; 
but  the  GAO,  an  independent  body, 
their  report  Just  issued  says  that  the 
Blgeye  bomb  failed  almost  all  the  cru- 
cial tests  that  are  important.  It  is 
simply  not  ready  to  be  built. 

Now,  let  me  say  in  respect  to  the 
Skelton  amendment:  It  is  smoke.  The 
Skelton  amendment  itseU  is  smoke. 
What  it  does  is  authorize  a  $2.6  billon 
expenditure  for  new  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

In  addition,  it  is  going  to  cost  about 
$15  billion  before  we  would  be  all 
through  to  terminate  our  unitary  pro- 
gram. We  are  talking  about  an  expend- 
iture that  approaches  $20  billion  and 
you  have  to  be  ready  if  '^ou  are  going 
to  vote  for  Skelton  to  be  committed  to 
$20  billion  of  new  spending  in  the  face 
of  $200  billion  deficits  out  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

All  the  conditions  that  are  stated  in 
the  Skelton  amendment  have  been 
met  or  simply  will  be  changed  or  put 
in  the  hands  of  our  conferees  and  be 
lost. 

I  think  the  NATO  part  that  has 
been  added  is  simply  something  that 
we  see  added  as  a  bit  more  smoke  and 
when  we  sit  down  and  go  to  confer- 
ence; it  will  simply  not  be  in  the  con- 
ference report  when  it  comes  back;  but 
the  spending  will  be  in  the  conference 
report,  and  that  will  be  a  problem  for 
the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  that  the  gentleman's  words  be 
taken  down.  He  said  the  gentleman's 
amendment  was  smoke.  I  think  that  is 
an  insulting  term  to  use  to  another 
Member  of  the  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Pametta).  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
words. 
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Mr.  PORTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  accept  smoke  and  mir- 
rors? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  not  proceed  imtil  the 
Clerk  has  reported  the  words. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  accept  the  gentleman's  revision. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempor*;.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton]  withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
view  of  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Porter]  has  said,  I  will  with- 
draw the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  in 


the  well  for  his  leadership  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  The  gentleman 
was  speaking  of  a  number  of  critical 
points  which  help  everyone  to  focus  in 
on  Just  the  arguments  and  how  weak 
those  arguments  are,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  emphasis  with  the 
word  that  he  used. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree 
that  one  of  the  documents  that  has 
been  used  on  this  floor— namely,  the 
blue  ribbon  commission  report— has 
been  used  to  defend  why  these  wei4>- 
ons  in  fact  should  be  put  back  Into 
production. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  on  October  1.  1984.  in 
the  magazine  Defense  Week  it  was 
stated  clearly,  and  I  quote: 

Pentagon  officials  expect  a  panel  to  be 
convened— 

The  so-called  blue  ribbon  panel- 
Sometime    In    the    ooming    montbs    to 
achieve  for  this  controversial  program- 
Namely  the  chemical  weapons— 
What  the  Scowcroft  Ctnnmlnicm  of  Stra- 
tegic Foroei  did  in  the  realm  of  nuclear 
arms:  a  national  bipartisan  conaenaua  on  the 
direction  of  chemical  weapons. 

Then  It  goes  on  to  say  that- 
Such  a  study  would  seek  to  defuse  the  per- 
sistent congressional  oppodtion  to  any 
funds  for  the  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons which  has  repeatedly  derafled  the 
binary  weapons  programs,  setting  most  of 
them  back  by  at  least  a  few  years. 

What  that  says  to  me,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree,  was  that 
before  this  commission  was  ever  set 
up,  with  nine  members,  all  of  whom 
supported  the  issue  of  chemical  weap- 
ons, it  was  put  together  quickly,  start- 
ed on  March  11,  finished  on  May  1, 
with  their  executive  summary  to  man- 
date the  Pentagon  position  and  not 
necessarily  to  weigh  the  arguments 
and  the  merits  of  the  provision. 

So  I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
weU  for  his  leadership  in  articulating 
those  arguments  so  that  we  in  the 
House  can  make  a  consented  vote 
based  on  the  merits  of  the  gentleman's 
arguments. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  statement. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  briefly. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  impugning  the  Integrity  of 
the  people  on  that  Commission  by 
making  that  statement  and  I  think 
that  is  improper.  Those  people  are 
very  high-caliber  individuals  who  have 
been  leaders  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  to  impugn  their  integrity  by 
making  that  kind  of  a  statement  I 
think  is  improper. 

Mr.  PORTER.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  let  me  say  that  the  Commission 
has  nine  very  highly  respected  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom,  or  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  whom,  are  already  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  chemical  weapons 


production.  They  chose  as  the  execu- 
tive director  the  man  In  the  Pentagon 
in  charge  of  selling  the  Congress  on 
chemical  weapons,  and  they  hired  as 
their  staff  people  from  the  Pentagon 
who  were  in  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Procurement  Division.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  lades  a  great  deal  of  credi- 
bility. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment  and  also  the  discussion 
that  he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  simply  wanted  to  emphasize  a 
point  which  the  gentleman  referred 
to: 

The  funds  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
may  be  used  for  the  procurement  or  assem- 
bly of  complete  binary  chemical  munitions 
after  September  39, 1987.  if— 

And  then  it  has  a  whole  group  of 
conditions,  like  a  mutual  verifiable 
treaty  and  a  declaration  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  one  of  them  sajrs: 

Performance  specifications  established  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions. 

I  am  reading  now  from  the  Skelton 
amendment  to  the  Porter  amendment. 

The  question  is,  if  this  Blgeye  bug  Is 
ready  to  go,  why  are  we  putting  the 
money  in  the  biU  and  then  sasrlng  that 
you  cannot  use  it  until  after  Septem- 
ber 29.  1987?  It  makes  a  lot  more  sense 
to  do  what  the  gentleman  here  is  talk- 
ing about  in  his  amendment.  He  is 
sajring  look,  let  us  admit  we  are  not 
ready  yet  and  cut  the  money  out  of 
the  bill. 

Itlr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wOl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Bflchlgan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  have  not 
heard  him  as  articulate  as  this  on  any 
other  subject,  and  I  am  very  delighted 
to  Join  with  him  in  the  accolades  that 
are  going  around  the  floor.  I  hope  he 
takes  this  as  a  sincere  compliment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Fascell-Porter  amendment  which 
will  delete  the  $124.5  million  for 
binary  chemical  weapons  requested  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1986. 

National  defense  is  a  matter  which  is 
of  concern  to  all  of  us.  Yet,  we  must 
also  confront  the  reality  that  the  pur- 
pose of  national  defense  is  not  to  pro- 
vide a  chemical  playground  for  those 
who  see  chemical  weapons  as  the  way 
to  go. 

The  risks  are  much  too  great. 
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While  the  Pentagon  claims  that  its 
latest  binary  chemical  weapons  are 
safer,  and  are  needed  in  order  to  re- 
place obsolete  nerve  gas  stockpiles. 
The  facts,  including  the  Pentagon's 
own  studies,  are  contrary  to  these 
claims. 

I  also  find  it  incredible  that  while 
there  have  been  tremendous  technical 
problems  regarding  the  safety  of  these 
weapons  to  those  using  them,  the  ad- 
ministration nonetheless  wants  to 
produce  them.  Despite  years  of  exten- 
sive testing  by  the  Pentagon,  a  recent 
OAO  report  has  indicated  that  the 
chemical  bombs  are  stiU  technically 
flawed. 

This  program  has  failed  80  percent 
of  its  laboratory  tests  and  our  friends 
in  NATO  have  rejected  it  because  they 
are  concerned  that  large  numbers  of 
civilians  would  be  killed  if  chemical 
weapons  were  to  be  used  in  Europe. 

Their  concerns  are  real.  I  need  not 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  long 
termed  impact  that  the  chemical, 
agent  orange,  had  on  civilians  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  on  our  own 
troops.  We  left  South  Vietnam  a 
decade  ago,  and  our  veterans  are  stiU 
dealing  the  nightmares  of  agent 
orange. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  be  developing  methods  to  protect 
our  own  troops  from  chemical  weap- 
ons, including  those  which  we  use. 

Despite  its  past  defeats  on  this  issue, 
the  administration  formed  a  commis- 
sion stacked  with  proponents  of  chem- 
ical weapons  who  quickly  produced  a 
report  within  5  weeks  endorsing  the 
Pentagon's  request  for  funds  to 
produce  binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  $124.5 
million  being  requested  in  the  fiscal 
year  1986  authorization  is  only  the 
fint  part  of  a  program  which  will  cost 
some  $3  billion. 

To  provide  funding  to  produce  nerve 
gas  weapons  would  be  to  break  the 
moratoriimi  this  country  has  observed 
since  1969  on  production  of  these 
weapons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
ridiculous  request  again  by  voting  for 
the  FasceU-Jones  amendment.  Maybe 
this  time,  while  supporting  reasonable 
proposals  to  strengthen  our  Nation's 
defense,  it  will  not  support  the  produc- 
tion of  expensive,  unnecessary,  unpro- 
ven,  and  dangerous  toys  such  as 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons. 

But  let  me  ask  him  about  this  Com- 
mission. Is  it  appropriate  to  describe 
this  Commission  that  the  administra- 
tion formed  as  one  stacked  with  propo- 
nents of  chemical  weapons  who  quick- 
ly produced  a  report  within  5  weeks 
endorsing  the  Pentagon's  request  to 
produce  binary  nerve  gas  weapons? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Tes,  it  is.  And  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  mjrself  wrote  the  President  urging 
the  appointment  of  former  Congress- 


man Ed  Bethime,  and  that  was  reject- 
ed. And  I  think  very  strong,  frankly, 
comments  here  made  on  the  floor 
were  vety,  very  much  out  of  order. 

Mr.  OONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now  ^ould  I  Just  further  determine 
is  !t  true  that  this  is  a  $3  billion  pro- 
gram ill  addition  or  including  the 
$124.5  trillion  that  is  in  this  request? 

Mr.  FpRTER.  This  would  be  a  com- 
mitment of  $2.6  billion  for  production, 
and  ultfcnately  up  to  $15  billion  for  de- 
militaivlng  unitaries. 

Mr.  OONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  want  to  take  my  re- 
maining time,  if  I  may,  to  discuss  one 
other  ^ing  that  I  discovered  in  the 
course  of  our  discussions  about  an  in- 
vestigation into  this  issue. 

We  wpre  reading  some  GAO  reports 
not  longago,  and  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  the  ^ouse,  if  not  directly  relevant 
to  this,  but  an  indication  of  what  our 
money  is  going  for,  we  discovered  in 
the  coirse  of  looking  at  the  OAO  re- 
ports tliat  we  had  Just  ordered,  the 
Depart«ient  of  the  Army  had  Just  or- 
dered ai  new  gas  mask  for  helicopter 
pilots  Qo  replace  the  existing  masks 
built  here  in  the  United  States  by  a 
domestic  supplier  at  a  cost  of  $258  per 
mask,  ^he  cost  of  the  new  mask  is 
$6,500  4ach  for  a  gas  mask  for  helicop- 
ter pilots.  Now  that  is  quite  a  gas 
mask.  And,  by  the  way,  I  might  say 
that  it  is  a  British  firm  and  not  an 
American  producer. 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  you  look  into 
what  our  money  is  being  spent  for  and 
you  he^  over  and  over  again  about 
the  $4po  hammers  and  the  $7,000 
coffee  tx>ts,  and  now  the  $6,500  gas 
mask,  apid  I  cannot  imagine  in  any  way 
how  a  gas  mask  could  cost  $6,500. 
That  is  not  the  Cadillac  of  gas  masks; 
that  is  the  Rolls  Royce  of  gas  masks. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  will  yield  if  I  have 
time  left  at  the  end. 

It  seons  to  me  that  we  have  to  start 
being  very,  very  careful  about  how  the 
f  imds  of  our  country  are  spent  and  we 
have  tq  look  very,  very  hard  at  bina- 
ries.    I 

The  purden  Is  not  upon  us.  it  seems 
to  me,  to  say  why  they  should  be  built. 
The  burden  Is  very  heavily  upon  the 
proponents  to  say  why  they  should  be. 
With  huge  deficits  that  are  going  to 
biurden,  our  children  down  for  genera- 
tions t#  come,  and  deny  them  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  that  we  have  had, 
our  own  parents  and  our  grandparents 
have  hful,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  to 
say  no  to  the  Pentagon. 

So  alll  can  say,  in  conclusion,  is  that 
while  we  need  a  chemical  deterrent, 
we  have  one.  If  we  build  binary  weap- 
ons, nobody  is  going  to  take  them. 
NATO  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  them. 
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The  Bigeye  is  not  ready  for  produc- 
tion and  wfl  simply  cannot  afford  a 
new  prograi^  that  begins  at  $2.6  bil- 
lion and  goes  up.  We  cannot  waste  the 
taxpayers'  money  on  a  weapons 
system  that  we  do  not  need. 

It  is  insanq  to  build  weapons  systems 
that  we  camfot  deploy,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  build  theifi  when  they  are  not  ready 
tobebuUt. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemuyleld? 

Mr.  PORlSai.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  fielding,  and  I  must  take  a 
second  and  comment  on  his  comment 
about  them  being  safe,  and  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  If  th^y  are  so  safe,  why  do  we 
monitor  thQ  air  every  day  that  the 
people  who  live  around  there  must 
breathe?  Wl|y  do  we  guard  them  every 
day?  And  if  they  are  safe,  how  safe 
would  they  be  when  they  are  25  years 
old  during  the  time  of  mobilization 
when  we  stirt  having  to  move  these 
weapons  around? 

The  are  not  safe,  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague  fipm  Indiana,  and  I  must 
take  exception  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  POR'TER.  The  gentleman  will 
take  exception  to  the  OAO  and  the 
Department!  of  Defense. 

Mrs.  RO^JKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  POR'fER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman fromNew  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROtlKwMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  snelding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  him  also 
for  the  fine:  work  that  he  has  done.  I 
have  heard!  him  as  eloquent  before, 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  as  eloquent 
again.  ] 

I  think  daring  this  long  discussion, 
your  recent  statement  has  brought  us 
back  to  s^me  rather  fundamental 
thtogs.  And  [maybe  we  could  sum  it  up 
in  this  way:  Literally  we  cannot  use 
these  weapons  that  we  are  talldng 
about.  Where  are  'we  going  to  use 
them  and  how?  That  is  point  one. 

We  cannot  afford  them  and  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  an  excellent  point 
that  it  is  not  only  the  $2  billion,  $4  bU- 
lion,  $6  billlbn,  or  $12  billion  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  for  binaries,  but  it  is 
going  to  b^  extra  and  cost  extra  bil- 
lions to  neutralize  the  existing  stock- 
piles. So  it  Is  billions  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  h^re,  not  $124  million. 

We  cannot  use  them.  NATO  refuses 
them,  and  for  good  reason.  And  there 
is  no  point  fio  giving  that  approval  now 
in  the  hope  that  2  years  from  now 
NATO  is  go|ng  to  discuss  them.  It  may 
actually  shoot  our  negotiations  with 
NATO  in  the  foot  in  the  eventuality 
that  we  ever  do  want  to  have  an  agree- 
ment with  If  ATO. 

Then  I  gi^ess  finally  we  have  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  the  ex- 
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cellent  case  that  we  really  cannot  Jus- 
tify them.  They  are  technicaUy 
flawed.  They  are  poUticaUy  flawed. 
They  are  morally  flawed.  And  they 
surely  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution here  and  for  his  leadership  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  leadership  and  her 
very  fine  statement,  an  eloquent  state- 
ment.        

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from^rginla. 

Bdr.  BATEMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jrielding.  Tou  have  made  ref- 
erence on  several  occasions  to  a  GAO 
report  and  the  forward^  of  it  with  a 
letter  of  Jime  7,  1985. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  know  that  the 
letter  by  which  this  report,  if  It  be 
that,  because  the  letter  describes  it  as 
a  briefing  paper,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  luiow 
that  the  letter  of  transmittal  sajrs 
"they,"  meaning  my  staff,  have  not 
met  with  the  Bigeye  program  manager 
or  laboratory  and  testing  personnel? 

D  1720 

And  that  it  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
necessarily  are  limited  and  a  great 
number  of  technical  and  operational 
issues  remaining  to  be  addr«swd. 
Should  the  House  not  know  that  this 
relates  to  a  time  that  is  old  as  the 
original  GAO  report  talked  about  in 
the  last  session  of  Congress? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man made  the  point  very  well.  The 
GAO  has  not  been  given  the  informa- 
tion that  it  needs  to  make  a  Judgment, 
and  therefore  they  obviously  have  to 
say  they  are  reserving  judgment  on 
things  that  ought  to  be  resolved  if  we 
are  going  to  build  that  we^Mns 
system. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  The  gentleman 
characterized  it  as  they  have  not  been 
given  access  to  it.  They  say  they  have 
not  met  with  the  program  managers  to 
test.  

Mr.  PORTER.  They  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  program  managers  for 
3  or  4  years  on  an  almost  continuous 
basis. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
when  we  were  out  in  California  we 
were  not  given  all  the  information 
that  we  needed  to  make  a  Judgment  on 
this.  We  only  finally  got  the  informa- 
tion when  the  GAO  got  it  and  provid- 
ed it  to  us.  They  were  not  candid  with 
us.  

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  certainly  have  not 
found  that  to  be  my  experience. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  found  it  to  be  mine. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  May  I  also  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  would  not  be  weU  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  among 
those  iniquitous  people  who  served  on 


this  comminion  and  issued  this  report 
there  were  people,  certainly  not  Re- 
publicans, certainly  people  whose  posi- 
tion if  known  to  you  seemed  to  be  un- 
known to  anyone  else  at  the  time  that 
they  were  m>pointed  and  that  in  fact 
this  report  was  written  not  by  the 
staff  director,  not  by  anyone  with  the 
Department  of  Defense,  but  by  a 
lawyer  who  is  a  Democrat  and  a 
member  of  this  commission. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  will  say  this  in  con- 
clusion, that  five  of  the  nine  people 
were  on  public  record  as  already  being 
in  favor  of  chemical  weapons;  that  is 
the  majority,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  commission  had  no  balance,  no 
real  opiMrtimlty  for  really  investigat- 
ing and  making  an  Independent  Judg- 
ment, and  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Bfr.  BATEMAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  five  must  have 
been  very  convincing,  and  the  facts 
along  with  it,  for  all  nine  to  have  con- 
ciured  in  this  report. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Well,  it  must  have 
been  in  order  to  get  out  a  report  In  45 
days.  We  call  that  the  "45-day 
wonder."  I  think  it  lacks  credibility  in 
the  extreme. 

Mr.  EE>GAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  3ieldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  in 
further  comment  on  the  issue  that  was 
raised  about  the  commission  that  otu* 
colleague  from  the  other  body,  Sam 
Ntthh,  who  has  not  been  known  as 
being  a  peacenik  on  these  issues, 
looked  in  fact  at  the  commission  and 
made  this  statement  on  the  first  of 
May  1985:  "It  is  a  mistake  not  to  have 
put  some  responsible  opponents  on  the 
commission,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "since 
I  believe  they  would  have  been  con- 
verted and  it  would  have  strengthened 
this  report." 

I  think  it  would  have  strengthened 
the  report  if  our  colleague  from  the 
other  body's  point  of  view  would  have 
been  followed  by  the  President  in  ap- 
pointing a  blue  ribbon  commission 
that  represented  both  sides  on  this  im- 
portant Issue. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  The  point  is  well 
taken,  I  think. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  simply  it  is 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money:  we 
cannot  afford  it;  it  is  a  weapons 
system  we  do  not  need  now,  and  I  urge 
the  Members  to  defeat  the  Skelton 
amendment  and  to  support  the  Fas- 
cell-Porter  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
get  an  estimate  of  how  much  time  re- 
mains on  both  sides? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btroh]  has  26  V^ 
minutes    remaining,    the    gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  has  no  time 
remaining. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rat.1 

BCr.  RAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Skelton-Hunter-Spratt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
modernization  of  our  chemical  warfare 
deterrent  capability. 

Failure  to  modernize  our  offensive 
chemical  warfare  capability  amounts 
to  unilateral  disarmement.  The  U.S. 
16-year  moratorium  on  the  production 
of  chemical  wei^Mns  has  not  lead  to  a 
negotiated  ban  on  these  weapons.  Nor 
has  the  moratorium  kept  the  Soviets 
from  forging  ahead  with  efforts  to  im- 
prove and  expand  their  chemical  war- 
fare capability.  Since  our  aging  inven- 
tory of  unitary  chemical  munitions  are 
rapidly  losing  their  usefulness,  con- 
tinuation of  the  moratorium  can  only 
lead  to  and  even  greater  advantage  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

We  must  not  be  naive  about  the 
Soviet  intentions.  Our  military  leaders 
have  strong  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
not  only  have  extensive  chemical  war- 
fare capability  but  also  follow  military 
doctrine  which  calls  for  the  use  of 
these  weapons. 

I  applaud  efforts  to  substantially  im- 
prove defenses  against  chemical  weap- 
ons; but  defensive  measures  alone,  wHl 
not  deter  chemical  warfare.  The  only 
historically  proven  deterrent  has  been 
the  ability  to  retaliate.  Since  World 
War  I,  when  warring  nations  have 
each  possessed  chemical  weapons- 
World  War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam— they 
have  not  used  them.  However,  in  cases 
where  only  the  Soviets  or  their  allies 
possessed  chemical  weapons— Afghani- 
stan, Southeast  Asia— there  is  strong 
evidence  that  they  have  been  used. 

The  absence  of  an  effective  chemical 
warfare  deterrent  also  significantly 
lowers  the  nuclear  threshold.  Military 
experts  say  quick  success  is  a  key 
aspect  of  Soviet  planning  for  a  conven- 
tial  war  in  Europe.  If  chemical  wei4>- 
ons  are  not  used  at  the  outset  of  a 
Soviet  attack,  they  will  surely  be  used 
if  the  Soviet  attack  bogs  down. 

The  use,  or  serious  threat  of  use,  of 
chemical  weapons  will  cause  U.S.  and 
allied  forces  to  resort  to  chemical  de- 
fenses. However,  use  of  cumbersome 
chemical  protective  suits  and  other  de- 
fensive actions  are  estimated  to  de- 
grade military  performance  by  30  to  60 
percent.  This  could  tip  the  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Soviets.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  save  Western  Europe  the 
United  States  might  be  forced  into  an 
early  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  terrible  as  chemical  warfare  is, 
nuclear  war  is  far  worse.  It  would  be 
truly  unfortunate  if  the  United  States 
allowed  an  insufficient  chemical  retali- 
atory capability  to  become  the  trigger 
for  nuclear  war. 
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Therefore,  I  encourage  you  to  sup- 
port production  of  binary  chemical 
munitions  as  an  effective  means  of 
strengthening  deterrence  of  chemical 
warfare  and  raising  the  nuclear 
threshold. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  [Ms.  FnsLn]. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 

1  were  as  sure  as  those  people  who 
have  been  speaking  today  about  the 
fact  that  we  would  not  need  these 
weapons,  as  they  are  about  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  need  them.  I  hope  that 
we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a  situation 
where  we  faced  an  extremely  danger- 
ous scenario  and  do  not  have  the  abili- 
ty to  respond. 

But  I  think  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion is  such  that  with  an  increasing 
supply  of  chemical  wei^Mns  being 
used  throughout  the  world  in  half  a 
dosen  different  theaters  within 
modem  times  that  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  certain  that  we  have 
the  necessary  resources  to  deter  their 
use  against  our  own  country. 

Now.  it  is  very  easy  to  say  that  we  do 
not  need  them.  But  you  have  to  ask 
yourselves  the  question:  Why  would 
the  Military  Establishment  of  this 
country  be  rectnnmendlng  these  weap- 
ons be  built  when  there  are  so  many 
other  critical  resources  that  are 
needed? 

That  is  because  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  these  resources  today  to  be 
able  to  deter  any  kind  of  an  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  are 
committing  vast  resources  to  not  only 
the  development  of  chemical  weapons, 
but  also  the  training  of  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  compared  to  a 
very  tiny  effort  on  our  side. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  LivniGSTOH]. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Idr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LIVINaSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Skelton- 
Hunter  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  com- 
ments of  previous  speakers  regarding 
the  ugly  nature  of  chemical  weapons. 
Their  would  be  horrible  and  undoubt- 
edly create  havoc  and  cause  substan- 
tial loss  of  life.  Were  the  Soviets  to  ini- 
tiate chemical  warfare  against  NATO 
or  in  Asia,  or  in  fact  anywhere,  we 
would  be  hard-pressed  to  counter  it  ef- 
fectively. I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 
the  prime  fociis  of  our  policy  vis-a-vis 
chemical  weapons  is  how  best  we  can 
deter  their  use,  and,  not  Incidentally 
raise  the  nuclear  weapon  use  thresh- 
old. 

Let  me  comment  on  Just  a  few  of  the 
issues  being  raised  by  opponents  of 
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modermlzlng  our  chemical  deterrent. 
First,  tne  issue  is  not  whether  the  U.S. 
should  possess  these  Immoral  weap- 
ons. We  already  possess  them  as  do 
the  Soviets.  It  is  unfortunate  but  a 
fact  nonetheless  that  we  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  credible  chemical 
capability  until  the  Soviets'  agree  with 
us  to  asn  them  from  existence.  As  we 
know,  I  the  President— through  Vice 
President  Bush— recently  tabled  a 
draft  t^ty  on  banning  these  heinous 
weapo^.  I  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  effectively  advocate  unilaterally 
the  United  States  in  this 
area,  ahd  at  the  same  time  claim  that 
the  United  States  will  be  more  likely 
to  elicit  from  the  Soviets  an  agree- 
ment for  a  complete  and  verifiable  ban 
on  these  weapons.  Such  argiunents, 
Bfr.  Chairman,  defy  logic.  As  the  Sovi- 
ets have  told  me  "we  don't  believe  in 
unilateral  disarmament." 

Next,  let  us  look  at  what  we  are 
really  talking  about.  We  are  not  dis- 
cussing the  creation  of  a  vastly  more 
potent  and  dangerous  new  chemical 
weapon,  or  stockpUe.  We  are  advocat- 
ing modernizing  the  unreliable  and 
indeed  dangerous  chemical  arsenal  we 
now  possess.  Instead  of  relying  on  an 
aging  and  only  10  percent  effective 
force.  1  believe  it  would  serve  UA  in- 
terests to  develop  a  binary  system, 
where  jthe  toxic  elements  are  stored 
separaiiely  and  are  safe  imtU  com- 
bined, ^  Senators  GLEirN,  Oolowatzr, 
Nuiiif,  and  Warmer  recently  comment- 
ed: "The  issue  •  •  •  is  whether  to  keep 
our  chomlcal  deterrent  in  the  old  and 
increasingly  dangerous  unitary  canis- 
ters or  whether  to  put  it  in  the  new 
safer  binary  shells."  j 

But  4oe8  this  changeover  denote  an 
acttial  Increase  in  our  chemical  stock- 
pile? Absolutely  not.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
posal the  Senate  recently  passed— by  a 
substantial  majority  I  might  add— says 
that  for  every  binary  weapon  added  to 
our  infentory,  the  equivalent  of  foiir 
unitary  weapons  will  be  destroyed. 
What  Is  at  stake  here  is  not  only  get- 
ting a  safer  chemical  deterrent,  but 
also  a  Ibuened  stockpile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  faces  a  se- 
rious decision  today.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity to  send  a  strong  signal  to 
our  alles  and  to  the  Soviets  that  we 
are  wlfing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  take 
steps  \9hich  will  help  to  deter  a  Sovliet 
cheml(kl  attack  on  Western  Europe. 
The  SOnate  has  taken  the  first  step. 
The  House  has  got  to  muster  the  polit- 
ical wll  to  Improve  this  measure,  to 
provid^  a  safer  deterrent  and  a  re- 
lumber  of  chemical  weapons. 

the  President  sent 
Ident  Bush  to  Oeneva  recent- 
lie  a  draft  treaty  to  ban  chemi- 
ipons.  completely  and  verifi- 
^nce  and  for  all.  I  think  all 
can  and  should  support 
that  dtaft  treaty.  The  Soviets,  howev- 
er, muit  be  convinced  that  the  U.S.  is 
willing-  and  able  to  provide  for  a  mod- 


ernized chemical  deterrent  if  they  are 
to  decide  it  is  in  their  interest  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  in  good  faith  for  a  ban  on 
these  weapons. 

Let's  give  jthe  President's  treaty  pro- 
posal a  chahce.  Let's  make  our  chemi- 
cal arsenal!  smaller  and  more  safe. 
Let's  not  tmce  our  servicemen  and 
women  to  handle  the  aging  and  dan- 
gerous imitkry  shells.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleagiKS.  let's  Join  the  Senate  in 
their  responsible  action  and  give  diplo- 
macy a  chance. 

Mr.  LIvnfrGSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  against  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
PoRTKR  to  qelete  funds  for  production 
of  chemical  [Weapons,  but  in  support  of 
the  Huntef/Skelton  amendment  to 
divide  the  sites  for  production  of  ele- 
ments of  th4  binary  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it's  vital  that  we 
show  more  resolve  to  convince  the  So- 
viets to  si^  down  and  negotiate  in 
Oeneva  on; this  issue,  one  that  they 
have  ignoreil  for  years. 

The  only  way  we're  going  to  do  that 
is  to  modernize  and  revitalize  our  woe- 
fuUy  inadequate  deterrent  chemical 
weapon  capf bility. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
morally  repugnant  issue,  but  it  is  one 
which,  without  adequate  deterrence, 
poses  a  ver^  real  and  awful  threat  to 
the  security  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairtean,  the  parts  are  there: 

The  Soviets  have  continued  theh- 
buildup  of  <^emical  weapons  since  our 
unilateral  abandonment  of  production 
in  1969.      T 

They  traih  in  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive uses  of  chemical  weapons,  and 
have  up  to  90,000  ground  troops  pre- 
pared for  chemical  missions. 

Since  1976,  the  Soviet  doctrine  on 
emplojmnent  of  chemical  weapons  has 
expanded  beyond  the  immediate  bat- 
tlefield to  an  intermediate  and  deep 
strike  capability  on  our  key  rear  air- 
fields and  bur  critical  command  and 
logistic  centers  located  far  from  the 
front.  I 

And.  we  in  Congress  actually  believe 
the  Soviets  will  use  their  chemical 
weapons,  because  we  have  spent  over 
$4  billion  i^ce  1978  Just  for  defensive 
measures— Ike  providing  for  protec- 
tive clothing  for  our  troops. 

It's  cruel  [reality  that  the  only  time 
chemical  wfapons  have  ever  been  used 
in  the  history  of  mankind  Is  when  one 
side  has  them  and  the  other  doesn't. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
Hitler  did  not  use  them.  That  was  be- 
cause we  haid  a  deterrent. 

So,  they  have  them;  they  can  use 
them  both  at  short  and  long  range; 
evidence  indicates  they  have  already 
used  them  in  Afghanistan;  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  use  them  again  in  the  future. 

Yet  other  than  spending  money  for 
defensive    measures,'  we    have    done 
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xreapons  at 


Soviets   from 
their  disposal 


since  1969, 
deterrent. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  our 
troops,  even  if  they  are  all  protected, 
cannot  effectively  wage  combat,  or 
service  our  airfields,  covered  from 
head  to  toe  in  several  layers  of  protec- 
tive clothing,  even  under  the  best  of 
circimistances. 

Common  sense  tells  us  that  unless 
our  boys  are  fighting  In  freezing 
weather  all  the  time,  they  cannot  last 
under  normal  attrition  rates  longer 
than  6  to  8  hours  clothed  in  layers  of 
protective  garb,  without  ultimate  col- 
lapse from  exhaustion. 

So  common  sense  should  also  tell  us 
we  should  have  a  safe,  effective  deter- 
rent, which  would  tell  the  Soviets  un- 
ambiguously, clearly,  without  equivo- 
cation, that  If  you  use  yours  on  us, 
we'll  use  ours  .on  you;  so  don't  use 
them. 

But,  we  cannot  depend  on  a  present 
chemical  stockpile  that  averages  26 
years  in  age:  we  cannot  sit  back  for  an- 
other 16  years,  as  we  have  since  1969, 
and  not  produce  new,  safer  chemical 
weapons. 

We  cannot  continue  to  spend  over 
$60  million  annually  Just  to  store  and 
maintain  a  stockpUe,  of  which  only  27 
percent  is  considered  usable,  and  the 
rest  of  which  is  unstable,  even  in  Its 
current  place  of  rest. 

And  we  certainly  should  not  contin- 
ue to  expose  citizens  in  Utah,  Arlcan- 
sas,  Kentucky,  Msuryland,  Colorado, 
Oregon,  Alabama,  and  Indiana  to  the 
threat  of  a  chemical  spill  from  weap- 
ons that  are  lethal  in  their  present 
form. 

So  common  sense  should  tell  us  that 
we  should  replace  our  existing  lethal, 
but  limited,  stockpile  with  a  much 
safer  binary  alternative  in  which  toxic 
elements  are  kept  separate  until  the 
projectile  is  actually  fired  or  dropped. 

Our  present  stockpiles— which  in  a 
national  emergency,  we  would  be 
forced  to  quicldy  transport  through 
every  State  in  the  Union— consist  of 
weapons  already  mixed  and  lethal  and 
so  dangerous  that  our  own  Navy  ships, 
our  Air  Force,  and  our  Army  won't 
even  transport  them  in  peacetime, 
thus  rendering  those  stockpiles  useless 
at  best,  and  potentially  disasterous  at 
worst. 

In  effect,  we  have  no  deterrent  at 
present.  Our  current  stockpiles  are  vir- 
tually of  no  benefit  to  us. 

So.  doesn't  common  sense  dictate 
that  we  go  to  much  safer,  transport- 
able, and  effective  binary  weapons 
now?  That  we  address  this  serious 
problem  realistically  and  take  some 
action  now,  before  we  are  forced  to  the 
realization  that  we  have  been  woefully 
deficient  for  not  storing  a  safe,  effec- 
tive deterrent? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  act  today.  We 
can  finally  approve  production  of  new 
and  safer  chemical  weapons,  and  then 
we  can  support  an  amendment  to  de- 


stroy four  existing  chemical  weapons 
for  every  new  one  that  is  produced. 

This  is  a  tough  political  decision  for 
every  Member  here,  but  it  is  the  right 
position  for  our  soldiers  in  the  field. 

It  is  the  right  decision  for  the  safety 
of  our  citizens  who  live  around  current 
stockpiles. 

And.  it  is  the  right  decision  for  the 
defense  of  freedom  worldwide,  for  it 
will  be  the  best  move  we  can  make  to 
be  absolutely  sure  that  chemical  weap- 
ons are  not  used  against  our  forces  in 
the  future. 

I  hope  the  House  will  defeat  the 
Porter  amendment  and  support  the 
Hunter-Skelton  safety  amendment. 

D  1730 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  BiicHP.]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  of  so  many  experts  is 
a  disconcerting  exjierience.  Especially 
when  they  reach  different  conclusions 
about  the  binary  weapons. 

E^lier  today  Sam  Strattoh  read  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asldng  us  to  modernize  our  chemical 
capability.  Jack  Marsh,  our  former  col- 
league and  now  Secretary  of  the  Army 
also  asked  our  support. 

Jack  is  closer  to  the  men  and  women 
in  the  field  than  any  of  us.  He  knows 
what  they  need. 

A  bipartisan  commission  with  our 
good  friends  and  former  colleagues 
Barlier  Conable  and  John  Elrlenljom 
says  we  need  binary. 

Equally  important,  colleagues  in 
whose  districts  these  weapons  will  be 
stockpiled  are  in  favor  of  binary  be- 
cause their  constituents  feel  safer. 

I  support  the  binary  program  be- 
cause I  want  to  see  chemical  warfare 
someday  eradicated  from  the  face  of 
this  Earth.  Only  if  we  have  a  credible 
deterrent  can  that  wonderful  day 
come. 

That  is  our  goal— modernization 
leading  to  negotiation  leading  to  elimi- 
nation of  chemical  weapons.  Binary 
can  get  us  there. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  Secretary  Shultz's 
letter: 

TBI  SRKRAJtT  or  State, 
Waahington.  June  iS,  198S. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
Houte  of  Repruentative*. 

Dear  RoBERr  Tou  have  the  opportunity 
to  promote  progreaa  toward  the  long-stand- 
ing U.S.  go&l  of  concluding  a  comprehensive, 
effective  and  verifiable  global  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons.  The  House  vote  to  authorize 
funds  for  modernization  of  the  U.S.  chemi- 
cal retaliatory  stockpile  Is  very  Important  for 
achieving  both  our  foreign  policy  and  de- 
fense objectives. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  and  pre- 
vious ones  have  long  sought  the  complete 
and  verified  elimination  of  CW  from  the  ar- 
senals of  all  nations.  When  the  U.S.  tabled 
its  draft  CW  treaty  last  year,  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament  in  Oeneva,  it  was  our 
hope  that  it  would  stimulate  real  progress 


and  expedite  agreement  on  a  ban.  Agree- 
ment lias  not  been  reached,  however,  be- 
cause the  SovieU  and  their  client  states 
refuse  to  engage  in  constructive  dlacussions 
on  ways  to  verify  compliance  with  a  ban. 

I  strongly  believe  House  approval  of  the 
Administration's  CW  program  can  ctiange 
this  and  stimulate  the  Soviets  to  move  for- 
ward toward  agreement.  We  need  to  tnake 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  they  cannot  use 
the  fact  of  a  long  on-going  negotiating  proc- 
ess to  prevent  the  U.S.  from  tn»<ri»jining  ^n 
effective  CW  deterrent  capability  against 
attack  and  as  a  counter  to  the  massive 
Soviet  threat  in  this  area.  We  also  need  to 
make  clear  that  the  U.S.S.R.  cannot  achieve 
the  benefits  of  a  ban.  without  accepting  re- 
ciprocal obligations. 

With  your  help,  and  a  positive  vote  on  the 
Administration's  CW  modernization  pro- 
gram. I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  able  to 
increase  significantly  the  proapects  of 
acliieving  this  critically  important  security 
objective. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Osons  P.  Smiuz. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WlUTKHUHST]. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  November  day  in  1918.  a  Oerman 
Army  chaplain  trudged  into  a  military 
hospital  at  Pasewalk.  He  walked  into  a 
ward  and  he  told  the  soldiers  who 
were  lying  on  the  cots  there  that  the 
fatherland  had  lost  the  war. 

Among  those  wounded  was  a  soldier 
from  a  Bavarian  regiment.  His  eyes 
were  bandaged;  he  was  in  the  hospital 
temporarily  blinded  as  the  result  of  a 
gas  attack.  His  name  was  Adolf  Hitler. 

I  suppose  of  the  millions  of  casual- 
ties that  occurred  in  that  war,  the  one 
tliat  was  lament  that  was  not  fatal  was 
in  his  case.  What  would  the  world 
have  been  like  had  Adolf  Hitler  passed 
away  from  his  wounds? 

If  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned, 
however,  from  this  it  is  the  one  that 
Hitler  himself  learned,  and  that  was  in 
the  great  war  that  occurred  a  genera- 
tion later  for  which  he  was  responsi- 
ble. Never  once  did  the  German  Army 
use  chemical  weapons. 

I  think  that  not  only  because  of  the 
balance  that  existed,  the  fact  that  the 
Allies  had  great  chemical  stocks  of 
their  own,  it  was  the  very  painful  per- 
sonal experience  that  Adolf  Hitler 
himself  had  had  in  the  1918  war  that 
obliged  him  to  stay  his  iiand. 

There  is  no  question  alx>ut  the  fact 
that  Soviet  chemcial  wei^mns  today 
are  the  major  nonnuclear  threat  in 
Western  Etirope.  Ask  any  field  com- 
mander, or  those  of  us  who  have  been 
there.  Ask  any  air  l>ase  commander, 
ask  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  and  he  will  tell  you  "My  No.  1 
fear  is  a  Soviet  chemical  attack  in  a 
first  strike." 

Only  a  retaliatory  capability  will 
stay  the  hand  of  our  adversaries  from 
resorting  to  this  terrible  weapon  that 
is  in  their  arsenal.  No  one  can  say  that 
a  military  challenge  is  imminent,  but 
should  that  dreadful  day  come,  those 
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who  have  killed  the  American  Binary 
Program  will  hold  their  breath  in  fear 
that  our  enemy  will  employ  his  ample 
stocks  of  nerve  gas. 

Be  assured  at  this  moment  that  he 
will,  and  when  he  does,  our  soldiers 
and  our  airmen  will  curse  those  with 
their  dying  breath  who  left  them 
naked  in  the  face  of  this  peril. 

BCrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Connecticut  Ihtrs.  Johnson]. 

Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  as  a  Member  who  has  opposed 
chemical  weapons  in  the  past  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  Skel- 
ton/Hunter  amendment  which  places 
conditions  on  the  proposed  chemical 
modernization  program  to  make  us  to 
develop  a  safer,  much  smaUer  deter- 
rent, and  possibly  a  catalyst  for  a 
treaty  banning  all  production. 

We  all  abhor  the  thought  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  ever  being  used,  and  I 
have  supported  continuing  our  unilat- 
eral moratorium  on  production  with 
the  hope  that  we  could  achieve  a  total 
ban  in  Geneva. 

Agreement  continues  to  allude  us 
and  while  perhaps  the  Vice  President's 
proposal  was  too  inflexible  on  verifica- 
tion inspections,  it  was  a  good  initial 
negotiating  position,  and  we  have  yet 
to  receive  a  Soviet  counterproposal. 

It  is  a  tough  decision  to  break  out  of 
our  self-imposed  moratorium  of  more 
than  a  decade  in  hopes  of  encouraging 
Soviet  seriousness  at  the  bargaining 
table. 

Combined  perhaps  with  the  resump- 
tion of  bilateral  talks  and  more  flexi- 
bility in  our  position  on  challenge  in- 
spections, however,  modernization 
may  provide  the  best  chance  to  accom- 
plish our  goals. 

But  what  really  led  me  to  reevaluate 
this  issue  was  the  realization  that 
modernization  means  a  safer  deterrent 
and  a  smaller  quantity  of  deterrent  to 
achieve  current  capability. 

Our  ciurent  chemical  deterrent  of 
unitary  munitions  stored  in  eight  sites 
in  the  United  States  contains  extreme- 
ly lethal  active  agents  that  are  as 
much  as  400  times  more  toxic  than  the 
methyl  iso  cyanate  which  klUed  over 
2.000  people  in  Bhopal,  India,  last  year 
in  the  Union  Carbide  plant  accident. 

The  prospect  of  binary  mimitions 
means  having  two  far  less  toxic  com- 
ponents which  are  stored  separately 
and  only  become  deadly  when  they  are 
mixed  on  the  way  to  their  target. 

Binary  weapons  are  safer  to  store 
and  handle,  improving  safety  for  our 
communities  and  for  our  soldiers. 

But  not  only  will  modernization  en- 
hance the  safety  of  our  deterrent,  it 
will  also  reduce  the  number  of  weap- 
ons in  our  stockpUe  by  as  much  as  80 
percent.  That  is  a  S  to  1  build-down  in 
chemical  weapons,  which,  remember, 
will  be  safer  to  maintain. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  who  have  op- 
posed chemical  weapons,  as  I  have,  to 
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tal^e  a  look  at  the  Skelton  language 
wtdch  Imposes  conditions  on  a  mod- 
entization  program. 

"the  Skelton  substitute  ensures  a  full 
2  more  years  for  efforts  to  ban  all 
chfmical  weapons  before  we  finally 
prdduce  binaries. 

It  requires  that  binary  modemiza- 
tiop  be  necessary  for  NATO  security, 
that  the  binary  weapons  fully  meet 
both  performance  and  safety  specifica- 
tions, and  that  a  plan  for  total  de- 
struction of  our  current  stockpile  is 
reaidy  to  be  implemented. 

Onder  Skelton,  procurement  can 
only  occur  after  60  days  following  cer- 
tification that  these  conditions  are 
met.  giving  Congress  time  to  act 
should  it  disagree. 

finally,  the  Skelton  substitute  re- 
qures  that  the  two  binary  components 
must  be  stored  in  separate  States,  and 
that  they  must  be  transported  sepa- 
rately and  by  different  means  to 
enaiire  maximum  safety. 

I  am  solidly  against  chemical  war- 
farp  and  opposed  as  well  to  the  threats 
th4t  chemical  weapons  currently  pose 
to  the  civilian  population.  That's  why 
ilieve  support  for  the  Skelton  sub- 
ite  is  the  responsible  vote  for 
itaining  a  safer  deterrent,  reduc- 
our  stockpiles,  and  providing  the 
lyst  for  successful  arms  control. 
BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
ininutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Soith  CarollnaJMr.  Hartnett]. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
th4nk  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
laiid  for  yielding. 

We  have  spoken  in  this  debate  today 
as  If  our  only  potential  adversary  in  a 
biliary  conflict  might  be  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today.  15  other  nations  in  this 
woi'ld  possess  chemical  capability,  and 
whp  is  to  say  where  our  next  potential 
adversary  may  be?  It  may  be  a  Libya, 
it  may  be  a  Lebanon,  it  may  be  a  Nica- 
ragua. 

we  must  be  able  to  provide  that  de- 
terrent. If  not,  one  of  those  other  15 
nations  may  very  well— I  hate  to  use 
the  phrase— hold  hostage  our  troops 
who  may  be  trying  to  protect  our  vital 
interests  in  and  around  that  region. 

U  any  of  you  have  ever  worn  or  seen 
thf  protective  gear  that  our  soldiers 
airmen  must  wear  in  the  event  of 
lemical  attack,  or  even  the  threat 
of  ja  chemical  attack,  you  know  that 
their  productivity  is  cut  dramatically. 

Ipeaking  of  dramaticaUy,  I  think 
on^  of  the  most  dramatic  things  said 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  was 
when  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols]  spoke  of  his  young  sol- 
dier in  World  War  II  wearing  a  gas 
mask  hanging  from  his  neck  around 
hi4  side,  the  fact  that  they  never  had 
to  use  that  gas  mask  in  my  opinion 
was  because  we  did  possess  at  that 
time  a  very  creditable  deterrent  which 
prevented  it  from  being  used. 

]t  was  also  mentioned  here  this 
afternoon  that  a  $6,000  gas  mask  is  a 
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Rolls-R  tyce  of  gas  masks.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  want  the  U.S.  fighting 
forces  to  have  to  wear,  the  RoUs- 
Royce  o  f  protection  in  the  event  some 
potentiil  adversary  were  to  unleash 
that  le;hal  weapon  called  chemical 
warfare  against  our  young  troops. 

My  friends,  we  have  also  heard  from 
the  auttior  of  one  of  these  amend- 
ments ^lis  afternoon  that  there  will 
be  notmng  in  America  worth  defend- 
ing if  we  keep  spending  all  of  our 
money. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  America  as  a 
bankrui^t  Nation,  in  debt  up  to  her 
eyeball^,  to  my  way  of  thinking  would 
still  be  I  worth  defending  and  would 
still  bei  in  my  opinion,  the  finest 
Nation  In  the  world,  and  if  it  takes  a 
few  budEs  to  keep  us  that  way,  and  if 
it  takes  a  few  dollars  invested  in 
biiuuy  weapons  to  see  that  we  can 
keep  that  deterrent,  then  I  say.  let  us 
spend  1^ 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  fVi  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we,  as  Americans, 
have  allways  had  a  difficult  time 
coming  J  to  grips  with  the  horrors  of 
chemical  warfare,  and  this  is  quite  un- 
derstan^Uible.  We  do  not  want  to  use 
these  weapons,  just  as  we  do  not  want 
to  use  njuclear  weapons. 

However,  we.  in  this  Chamber,  have 
a  very  difficult  task  in  front  of  us,  be- 
cause it  is  time  for  us  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Without  question,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  best  equipped  and  trained  force 
in  the  teorld  for  conducting  substan- 
tial che^cal  warfare.  It  is  quite  clear 
from  their  published  doctrine  that  tjie 
Soviets  [consider  chemical  weapons  to 
be  a  powerful  means  of  influencing 
the  out^me  of  battle. 

The  plan  to  employ  chemicals 
throughout  the  battle  area  against 
maneuvering  forces,  nuclear  delivery 
sjrstems,  sea  and  aerial  ports,  and 
major  logistical  storage  sites  is  very 
evident  by  their  plans. 

Oiu-  ^telllgence  shows  that  this 
view  of  {chemical  warfare  is  backed  up 
by  the  superior  Soviet  chemical  arse- 
nal, with  weapons  systems  that  can  be 
delivered,  chemical  warheads  through- 
out the  battlefield,  both  close  up  and 
deep— rockets,  missUes,  mortar  shells, 
and  aerial  bombs. 
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The  {current  Soviet  stockpile  is 
known  to  be  extensive  and  deployed  in 
forwarq  regions  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
therebji  making  chemical  weapons  im- 
mediately available  to  their  command- 
ers at  ill  levels.  As  new  delivery  sys- 
tems are  brought  into  the  inventory 
and  old  delivery  systems  are  retired, 
the  Soviets  have  continued  to  update 
their  dhemical  arsenals.  They  have 
used  in  in  Asia  and  in  Afghanistan. 
They  nave  a  potential  for  a  2  to  1  or 
greater  advantage  in  wartime. 


The  Soviet  delivery  system  allows 
them  to  hit  targets  throughout  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  theater, 
while  currently,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  effectively  engage  their 
front-line  troops  out  to  about  17  kilo- 
meters. Even  that  capability  is  limited. 
Against  such  odds,  it  is  nonsense  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  prevent  or  deter  the 
Soviets  from  using  chemicals  imless 
we  develop  a  capability  that  could 
eliminate  the  significant  advantages 
they  would  gain  from  using  them.  Did 
we  learn  nothing  from  the  use  of  mus- 
tard gas  in  World  War  I.  or  have  we 
forgotten? 

After  years  of  setting  aside  the  diffi- 
cult issue— StockpUe  modernization— it 
is  past  the  time  that  we  come  to  grips 
with  this  production  decision.  We  can 
no  longer  stand  by  and  watch  while  we 
continue  to  unilaterally  disarm.  We 
have  to  act  now  to  restore  our  capabil- 
ity to  enhance  national  policy  of  deter- 
rence and  reduce  the  potential  of  a 
chemical  war.  The  consequences  of  not 
doing  so  would  be  the  period  of  rapid- 
ly rising  risk,  diminished  flexibility  of 
response,  and  lowering  the  threshold 
for  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
have  acted  in  good  faith  for  16  years. 
How  much  good  faith  should  we  have? 

I  am  reminded  of  General  Pershing's 
words  in  1919: 

Whether  or  not  gas  will  be  employed  in 
future  years  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but 
the  effect  is  so  deadly  to  the  unprepared 
that  we  can  never  afford  to  neglect  the 
question. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  neglected 
his  advice  while  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  develop  a  variety  of  modem 
agents,  delivery  systems,  and  tactical 
doctrine  necessary  for  large-scale  use 
of  chemicals. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  munitions  and  the  de- 
livery means  on  hand,  the  necessary 
systems  to  protect  their  troops,  the 
force  structure,  the  training,  the  doc- 
trine and.  needless  to  say,  the  intent 
to  use  chemical  weapons,  as  they  have 
shown  in  Afghanistan  and  Asia. 

In  my  view,  we  have  a  clear  picture 
of  a  Soviet  capability  which  aims  di- 
rectly at  a  corresponding  U.S.  vulner- 
ability. I  believe,  therefore,  that  our 
obligations  are  clear. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  one  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Guckman]. 

"Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  voted  for  chemical  weapons 
before,  but  I  think  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment is  a  fair  compromise.  It  allows  us 
to  fence  the  dollars  on  chemical  weap- 
ons, to  preserve  the  deterrent,  to  try 
to  obtain  a  chemical  weapons  control 
agreement  with  the  Soviets,  and  I 
worry  that  without  this  we  are  lower- 
ing the  nuclear  threshold  in  Western 
Europe,  which  may  cause  us  a  greater 
likelihood  of  proclivity  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  event  of  a  confronta- 
tion, which  I  do  not  want  to  see,  and. 


for  that  reason,  not  terribly  aggres- 
sively but  somewhat  reluctantly,  but 
still  I  think  because  the  authors  of  the 
amendment  have  done  a  good  Job,  I 
intend  to  support  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  yield 
AVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 

Bflr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  voted  for  binary  chemical 
weapons.  I  am,  however,  going  to  vote 
for  binaries  today,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  my  views  with  you  on  this  issue. 

I  look  at  chemical  weapons  from  a 
very  unique  perspective,  transparent 
to  some  degree,  but  one  shared  by  only 
seven  other  Members  of  this  House. 
We  are  the  eight  Members  who  have 
chemical  mimitions  stored  in  our  dis- 
tricts. For  me,  this  issue  is  not  Just 
some  philosophical  war  game  to  be 
waged  on  foreign  soil,  but  rather  a  re- 
ality that  we  live  with  every  day  in 
central  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  objection  to 
binary  mimitions  has  always  been  that 
we  should  not  embark  on  production 
of  a  new  generation  of  chemical  weap- 
ons—until we  make  the  commitment 
to  clean  up  the  old  generation  of 
chemical  weapons.  Accordingly,  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Antho- 
rt],  and  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment in  title  X  of  this  bill  requiring 
the  destruction  of  the  unitary  chemi- 
cal stockpile.  In  title  X.  I  will  discuss 
this  issue  in  more  depth. 

First,  let's  understand  exactly  the 
decision  that  is  before  us.  We  are  not 
trying  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  should  have  chemical  weapons, 
we  already  have  them.  No  matter  what 
we  do  today,  the  United  States  is  going 
to  have  a  sizable  chemical  stockpile. 

The  issue  we  have  to  decide  today  is 
whether  that  stockpile  is  going  to  be 
safe,  efficient,  easy  to  transport,  easy 
to  store  as  binary  munitions  are — or 
will  we  continue  to  have  the  aging,  de- 
caying 90  percent  totally  useless  uni- 
tary munitions  that  threaten  our  envi- 
ronment, our  communities  and  our 
own  soldiers. 

This  leads  to  my  second  point,  which 
is  safety.  We  have  not  produced  chem- 
ical weapons  since  1969.  Our  newest 
stocks  are  therefore  16  years  old.  and 
the  oldest  are  40  years  old  and  the  ma- 
jority date  to  the  1950's  and  the 
1960's. 

Let  me  outline  our  unitary  chemical 
stockpile  in  another  way:  61  percent  is 
stored  in  bulk  form,  for  which  there  is 
no  means  of  delivery;  11  percent  is  un- 
repairable and/or  obsolete:  25  percent 
is  serviceable,  but  of  limited  military 
value;  and  only  3  percent  is  currently 
militarily  useful. 

In  short,  our  current  stockpile  of 
chemical  weapons  is  an  accident  wait- 
ing to  happen.  It  poses  more  of  a 
threat  to  our  own  troops  and  civilian 
population  among  whom  it  is  stored 
than  to  our  potential  adversaries. 


Binary  munitions  dramatically 
reduce  the  threat  to  public  safety  and 
environment  presented  by  our  current 
unitary  weapons. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
elaborate  steps  that  are  taken  to  pro- 
tect and  secure  unitary  chemical  mu- 
nitions. I  invite  you  to  come  to  central 
Kentucky  or  any  of  the  other  storage 
sites.  You  just  don't  walk  into  a  chemi- 
cal storage  compound;  you  Just  don't 
open  an  ammunition  igloo  and  find 
chemical  weapons  inside.  You  can't  go 
into  the  chemical  compound  without 
having  your  blood  tested;  we  have  24 
hour-a-day  monitoring  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  chemical  area; 
special  security  precautions  are  taken. 
We  work  hard  to  assure  the  safety  of 
our  chemical  munitions,  but  accidents 
can  happen.  , 

I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues  that  last 
week.  June  13.  an  ammunition  igloo 
exploded  at  the  Army  depot  in  my  dis- 
trict where  we  store  these  chemical 
weapons.  Fortunately,  the  storage 
igloo  that  blew  up  was  not  one  of  the 
chemical  storage  igloos  and  no  one  was 
hurt.  My  point  is  simple.  It  does  not 
take  much  imagination  to  figure  out 
what  would  happen  if  that  explosion 
had  occurred  in  a  chemical  storage 
igloo.  I'm  asking  you  to  help  me  pre- 
vent that  horrible  possibility  from 
ever  becoming  a  reality.  Let's  vote  in 
title  I  for  a  retaliatory  weapon  that  is 
virtually  harmless  until  its  substances 
are  mixed  during  the  flight  of  an  artil- 
lery shell.  And  let  us  complete  our  ob- 
ligation by  voting  in  title  X  to  destroy 
the  entire  unitary  chemical  stockpUe. 

My  third  point  centers  around  cost. 
We  spend  $63  million  annuaUy  just  to 
malntjiin  and  secure  our  unitary  chem- 
ical StockpUe.  Chemical  munitions  are 
not  Just  another  type  of  ammunition 
we  have  to  store.  We  have  to  take  a  lot 
of  special  precautions— for  example  I 
Just  mentioned  we  have  to  monitor  the 
atmosphere  for  signs  of  nerve  agent 
escaping  around  the  chemical  storage 
areas.  Since  binary  weapons  do  not 
pose  that  threat,  a  substantial  savings 
should  be  possible. 

My  fourth  point  focuses  on  the  con-  ' 
cept  of  deterrence.  Our  senior  military 
commanders  and  civilian  policymakers 
are  emphatic  that  our  current  chemi- 
cal stockpUe.  both  in  the  kinds  of 
weapons  we  have  and  in  their  age,  is 
no  longer  a  credible  deterrent. 

This  means  if  we  are  unable  to  con-  | 
tain  a  chonical  attack  on  our  forces, 
the  only  viable  option  our  command- 
ers have  is  to  ask  the  President  to  re- 
lease tactical  nuclear  weapons.  That  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  choice  at  all. 

Today  we  can  raise  the  nuclear 
threshold;  we  can  give  our  conunand- 
ers  something  besides  nuclear  weapons 
with  which  to  answer  a  chemical 
attack.  We  can  do  both  by  voting  for 
binary  munitions. 
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Like  many  of  you,  I  have  come  to 
this  decision  reluctantly. 

I  have  explored  other  options. 

I  have  given  our  adversaries  an  op- 
portuntiy  to  move  toward  demilitariza- 
tion. 

I  have  conditioned  support  for 
binary  production  on  a  specific  com- 
mitment to  get  rid  of  our  dangerous 
stockpile  of  old  chemical  weapons. 

Now  the  time  and  conditions  are 
right. 

With  the  demilitarization  amend- 
ment that  will  be  addressed  in  title  X. 
we  have  a  sound,  thoughtful,  compre- 
hensive proposal  before  us. 

We  have  an  historic  opportunity 
today  to  achieve  several  goals: 

First,  we  can  replace  America's  dan- 
gerous and  obsolete  chemical  stockpile 
with  the  safest,  most  effective  muni- 
tions modem  technology  has  yet  de- 
vised. 

Second,  we  can  reduce  by  80  percent 
the  size  of  our  chemical  arsenal  by 
switching  from  unitary  to  binary  sys- 
tems. 

Third,  we  can  reduce  the  temptation 
for  potential  adversaries  to  launch  a 
chemical  attack. 

Fourth,  we  can  step  back  from  the 
nuclear  brink  to  which  such  an  attack 
would  push  us. 

Consider  these  four  points  and  sup- 
port the  passage  of  title  I. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Leath]. 

Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  3  years  now,  I  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  this  issue— and  it 
gets  more  perplexing  every  year— more 
difficult  to  understand  where  the  op- 
position is  coming  from.  The  reasons 
get  more  and  more  remote  from  the 
real  issue  every  year. 

In  spite  of  the  overwhelming  evi- 
dence, from  every  authoritative  source 
as  to  the  sound  logic  of  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do,  the  critics  still  come 
forth  expanding  the  abhorence  of 
chemical  warfare,  forcing  the  issue  to 
be  decided  on  emotion  alone  rather 
than  soimd.  sensible,  defense  doctrine. 
Surely,  we  all  agree  that  chemical 
weapons  are  terrible.  But  that  is  not 
the  issue. 

Lord  knows,  I  don't  question  any- 
one's motives,  but  I  sincerely  must 
question  their  logic  and  their  wisdom. 
Their  failure  to  even  consider  the 
facts. 

Isn't  it  passing  strange  that  hardly 
anyone  ever  questions  the  need  for 
chemical  weapons  in  the  modem  force 
structure?  After  all,  when  every  source 
of  any  luiowledge  at  all  affirms  this 
fact  you  surely  can't  liase  an  argiunent 
against  such  overwhelming  evidence, 
so  the  debate  then  begins  to  center  on 
the  equally  flimsy  argument  that, 
"Oh,  we  have  enough  already."  We 
don't  need  any  more!  And  now,  we 
can't  afford  it. 

Well,  again,  that  is  gross  error.  What 
we  have,  we  would  indeed  be  better  off 


without,  because  it  is  a  danger  only  to 
us,  only  to  those  people  who  live  close 
to  it  or  to  the  troops  that  would  have 
to  handle  it.  It  should  be  destroyed 
and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  the  develop- 
ment of  bianary  weapons  is  essential 
froib  the  standpoint  of  safety  alone, 
remember  in  1982-83,  the  entire 
It  of  the  argument  from  the  oppo- 
was— "Let's  not  give  up  the 
high  ground.  We're  about  to 
ih  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets." 
here  we  are,  3  years  later  we've 
a  treaty,  we've  met  at  least  six 
mo^e  times,  and  the  results  were  pre- 
dicnble— continued,  categorical  rejec- 
tion from  the  Sovets.  Just  as  they 
hai^  done  for  16  years  now. 

If  that  surprises  you,  then  you  are 
indeed  naive.  So  long  as  they  have  in- 
credible superiority  and  we  have  acqui- 
esced to  unilateral  disarmament— the 
Soviets  will  never  sign  a  treaty.  Why 
should  they?  If  they  ever  go  to  war, 
they  intend  to  win,  and  believe  me,  if 
those  who  have  chosen  this  road  of 
fantasy  have  their  way,  they  will 
indfed  win. 

If!  you  don't  believe  me,  or  the  com- 
mittee, or  the  President,  or  the  Joint 
Ch^fs,  or  General  Rogers,  or  any 
other  authority  on  the  subject,  why 
donTt  you  go  ask  the  troops?  If  you 
refuse  all  logic  from  the  top  of  the 
chain,  why  don't  you  ask  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  airmen  who  will  be  the 
victims  of  a  chemical  attack,  as  I  have 
donie  all  over  the  world? 

Do  you  know  what  they  all  say,  to 
the  man.  when  you  ask  them  their 
greatest  fear? 

A  chemical  attack,  is  the  answer. 

When  is  Congress  going  to  give  us  a 
ch^ce,  theji  will  ask  you. 

Well,  my  colleagues,  I  pose  their 
question  to  you  today.  When  are  you 
goi^  to  stop  this  damaging  effort? 
Whfen  will  you  ever  realize  or  admit 
thai  every  possible  logical  argument  is 
against  what  you  are  doing— that  we 
have  no  viable  conventional  forces 
void  of  a  modem  chemical  weapons  ar- 
senfJ.  If  your  logic  were  valid,  we 
wottld  possess  nothing  that  kills. 

I  realize  that  many  of  you,  for  what- 
ever the  motivation,  feel  as  strongly 
against  this  issue  as  I  do  for  it— there 
is  no  way  anyone  can  sway  you  other- 
wise, that  is  obvious. 

But  to  those  who  have  been  using 
thif  issue  as  your  throw  away  on  de- 
fen^,  to  prove  that  you  don't  do  ev- 
erything the  Pentagon  wants— to 
th(^e  who  really  know,  deep  down, 
tha|t  this  is  more  vital  than  the  MX  or 
B-<  or  F-16  or  F-20'8,  yet  you  have 
taten  the  easy  way  out;  let  me  appeal 
to  you,  and  to  your  logic,  and  your 
common  sense. 

TSMs  is  a  good  amendment.  It  gives 
us  Ithe  ability  to  proceed,  with  every 
hotte  to  effect  a  treaty  If  at  all  possi- 
ble! By  passing  this  amendment,  we 
ca4  begin  to  correct  our  greatest  mili- 


tary wilherability,  a  lack  of  chemical 
deterrence. 

We  caa  proceed  to  destroy  these  ter- 
rible unwary  toxins. 

We  caa  challenge  the  Soviets  to  Join 
us  in  a  t^e  bilateral  ban. 

And  We  can-  lower  the  nuclear 
threshold  while  giving  our  own  con- 
ventional forces  a  chance.  I  urge  your 

help.      I       

•  Mr.  RRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
often  as  1 1  can  recall  that  the  question 
of  poiso^  gas  has  come  up,  I  have 
voted  ag^dnst  production  of  new  weap- 
ons. 

But.  t|ie  problems  of  maintaining 
current  ftockpiles  have  become  worse. 
It  is  timie  to  try  for  a  better  solution 
than  inafrtion. 

The  newest  of  our  existing  weapons 
are  16  yfars  old.  Some  of  them  are  ob- 
solete. On  a  regular  basis,  leaky  weap- 
ons murt  be  removed,  resealed,  stored 
in  other  areas,  and  the  mess  cleaned 
up.  I  ani  told  that  the  bombs  must  be 
placed  ifi  seiiarate  containers,  which 
process  iimply  creates  a  new  environ- 
ment for  continued  deterioration.  In 
additionl  the  maintenance  and  cleanup 
are  expcfisive  and  unsafe. 

The  old  weapons  need  to  be  replaced 
and  disposed  of.  Disposal  requires  a 
separate  incinerator  at  each  storage 
location.  The  incinerators  must  be 
built  to  I  EPA  specifications.  They  are 
expensive. 

The  sooner  we  begin  destroying  the 
old  weaoons,  the  cheaper  the  task  will 
be.  Morf  elapsed  time  can  only  cause 
higher  costs. 

The  ^kelton  amendment  provides 
the  best  vehicle  on  which  to  proceed. 
It  gives  the  environmental  assurances 
that  have  been  lacking  in  the  past.  No 
weapon  will  be  armed  until  it  reaches 
a  forward  area.  Separated,  the  ingredi- 
ents cannot  form  a  poison  gas. 

In  ad(f  tion,  the  amendment  provides 
that  ingredients  will  be  transported 
separately.  Other  conditions,  safety 
approvals,  NATO  approval  and  so 
forth,  are  also  helpful. 

Nobo<kr  likes  weapons  as  nasty  as 
poison  ns.  The  good  news  is,  however, 
that  poison  gas  has  not  been  used 
since  Wprld  War  I,  except  perhaps  in 
isolated  areas  where  the  users  were 
sure  the  victims  had  no  similar  weap- 
ons to  use  in  retaliation.  A  modest 
stockpile  of  modem,  separated  weap- 
ons should  be  adequate  to  ensure  that 
such  waapons  won't  be  used  against 
us.         I 

A  final  observation  on  the  old,  dete- 
riorating weapons:  The  unknown  and 
unknowable  liability  which  could  be 
assigneq  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
case  of  accident,  serious  deterioration, 
or  acts  of  terrorism  is  enormous.  That 
potential  liability  dwarfs  the  costs  of 
destruction  by  incineration. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  House  has 
one  splendid  opportunity  to  begin  a 
safe,  enyironmentally  sound  process  to 


destroy  its  old,  unsafe,  expensive-to- 
maintain  stocks  of  chemical  weapons, 
and  to  replace  them  with  safer, 
modem,  cheaper-to-maintain  weapons. 

My  Judgment  is  that  the  Skelton 
amendment  is  good  for  the  taxpayers, 
the  men  and  women  who  defend  our 
country  and,  the  environment. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  shall  aban- 
don my  traditional  stance  in  opposi- 
tion to  production  of  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  instead  vote  for  a  safer, 
sounder,  cheaper  system.* 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  strongly  support  the  Porter- 
Fascell  amendment  to  delete  $124.5 
million  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  for  the  pro- 
duction of  lethal  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

Approval  of  funding  for  this  deadly 
nerve  gas  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
move  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
At  a  time  when  we  should  be  devoting 
our  energies  to  making  progress  in  ne- 
gotiations on  chemical  arms  control, 
we  have  this  proposal  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  begin  what 
will  certainly  and  ultimately  be  a  mas- 
sive reconstruction  of  our  chemical 
weapons  stockpile.  The  $163  million 
which  the  Pentagon  seeks  is  but  a 
downpayment  for  a  multibillion  dollar 
binary  chemical  weapons  program. 
The  Congress,  for  the  past  3  years,  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  turn  down  ad- 
ministration requests  for  funding  to 
produce  binary  chemical  weapons,  and 
this  year  should  be  no  exception. 

We,  again,  should  question  if  the 
risks  which  accompany  the  binary 
chemical  weapons  program,  in  terms 
of  a  dangerous  escalation  of  a  chemi- 
cal weapons  race,  have  been  fully  eval- 
uated by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
There  is  good  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  production  of  nerve  gases,  after  a 
16-year  halt,  will  unleash  a  chemical 
weapons  proliferation  by  encouraging 
other  nations  to  pursue  new  chemical 
weapons  technology.  The  last  thing  we 
need  is  to  get  into  a  chemical  weapons 
race.  Our  efforts  should  be  directed 
against  initiating  any  new  program 
that  will  certainly  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  stopping  the  proliferation  of 
nerve  gases. 

We  have  been  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  the  United 
States  must  improve  its  retaliatory  ca- 
pabilities in  order  to  deter  chemical 
warfare.  But,  our  current  stockpile  of 
chemical  weapons  is  sufficient  many 
times  over.  The  current  stockpile  pro- 
vides a  credible  retaliatory  deterrent 
into  the  1990's.  Two  years  ago.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  stated  that: 

The  United  States  possesses  m  stockpile  of 
chemical  nerve  agent  artillery  shells,  similar 
to  the  proposed  M-687  binary  round,  that 
are  compatible  with  modem  155mm  and  8- 
inch  artillery  pieces.  The  quantity  is  in  the 
range  of  sufficiency— at  least  for  U.S. 
forces— and  is  higher  than  the  planned  ac- 
quisition quantity  for  the  binary  projectile. 


The  Department  of  Defense,  howev- 
er, continues  to  choose  to  ignore  the 
status  of  our  stockpile  and,  instead, 
keeps  telling  us  that  we  must  produce 
the  binary  weapons  in  order  to  guard 
against  deterioration  of  the  current 
stockpile.  The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  on 
Chemical  StockpUe  Status  in  1983.  on 
the  other  hand,  concluded  that  "in 
general,  the  components  of  the  muni- 
tions appear  to  be  in  good  shape."  The 
"leakers"  in  the  existing  stockpile  are 
"isolated"  and  "the  fracUon  of 
'leakers'  is  smaU— less  than  6  per 
10,000  artiUery  projectiles."  The  blue 
ribbon  panel  determined,  "In  general 
the  components  of  the  munitions 
appear  to  be  in  good  shape,  except  for 
rare  instances  of  imperfections  in  the 
brazed  Joints  *  *  *  these  appear  to  be 
related  to  manufacture,  rather  than  to 
aging." 

The  Department  of  Defense,  while 
persistent  in  its  gloomy  reporting  on 
the  status  of  our  stockpUe.  keeps  tout- 
ing the  development  of  the  Bigeye 
bomb  which  will  be  used  to  deliver  the 
binary  chemicals  in  warfare.  What  the 
Pentagon  fails  to  tell  us,  however,  is 
that  despite  almost  20  years  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  Bigeye 
binary  nerve  gas  bomb  doesn't  worlc 
We  now  find  out  that  after  7  years  of 
testing,  the  Bigeye  has  failed  in  eight 
of  its  last  nine  tests  by  the  Army. 

The  Pentagon  also  overlooks  the  po- 
sition of  our  NATO  allies  on  our  de- 
ploying chemical  weapons  in  Western 
Europe.  E^rery  major  ally  in  the  NATO 
alliance  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  it  will  not  store  or  deploy  our 
chemical  weapons.  At  the  recent  May 
meeting  of  NATO  defense  ministers,  a 
U.S.  effort  to  have  our  NATO  allies 
formally  recognize  the  need  for  a 
modem  chemical  deterrent  was 
dropped  before  the  sessions  began. 
NATO  Secretary  General  Peter  Car- 
rington  said  it  was  felt  chemical  weiu>- 
ons  did  not  fit  into  the  conventional 
defense  framework  and  that  the  west- 
em  nations  should  press  for  a  total 
ban  on  such  arms. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  now  pro- 
ducing chemical  weapons.  We  have  not 
done  so  since  19S9  when  President 
Nixon  imilaterally  decided  to  place  a 
moratorium  on  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction. To  resimae  the  production  of 
poison  gases  wotild  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. Chemical  weaponry  is  a  dirty 
business  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
military  Justification  for  new  binary 
chemical  weapons  and  the  breaking  of 
the  1969  moratorium. 

Chemical  weapons  are  one  of  man- 
kind's most  repiilsive  inventions.  They 
are  horror  wei^jons.  Lethal  nerve 
gases  kiU  in  a  particularly  ghastly  way 
and  civilians  are  not  spared  when  they 
are  released.  World  outrage  has  been 
expressed  against  Iraq  for  using  chem- 
ical weapons  in  the  war  with  Iran. 

To  begin  production  of  nerve  gases  is 
unworthy  of  our  Nation.  The  Binary 


Chemical  Weapons  Program  should  be 
brought  to  a  complete  halt,  and.  as  we 
have  done  for  the  past  3  years,  we 
should  soundly  reject  the  Penagon's 
request  for  funding  binary  chemical 
weapons.* 

•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  for  binary  chemical  weapons 
to  have  any  ndlitair  utility  whatso- 
ever, stocks  must  be  forward  deployed 
in  the  European  theater. 

Otir  European  allies  have,  however, 
expressed  grave  reservations  about  ac- 
cepting new  stodu  of  nerve  gas  on 
their  soU— seven  of  the  NATO  govern- 
ments, DenmariL.  Great  Britain,  the 
Netherlands.  Belgium.  Greece,  Italy, 
and  West  Germany,  have,  in  fact,  re- 
jected new  nerve  gas  stockpiling,  citing 
the  1925  Geneva  protocol  which  bars 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  war- 
time.  I 

I  fear  that  a  U.S.  decision  to  resume 
production  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons would  provoke  a  severely  negative 
reaction  in  Europe  that  would  serious- 
ly Jeopardize  U.S.  interests  in  Ehirope 
with  respect  to  both  the  conventional 
and  the  nuclear  defense  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

Without  assurances  from  our  NATO 
allies  that  we  would  be  allowed  to 
preposition  these  new  chemical  weap- 
ons, renewed  production  would  be  a 
futile  effort.  We  would  do  better  to 
concentrate  our  resources  and  energies 
on  what  is  feasible. 

To  spend  American  taxpayers  dol- 
lars on  a  militarily  useless  weapon 
that  will  only  serve  to  anger  and  alien- 
ate important  allies  in  Eiirope  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  foolish  exercise  that  we 
should  be  willing  to  forgo. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Porter-Fascell  amendment  to  delete 
$125  million  in  procurement  fimds  for 
binary  chemical  weapons.* 

•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  cti^- 
leagues.  Mr.  Poetsk  and  Mr.  Fascell. 
which  would  delete  the  funding  for 
binary  chemical  weapons  included  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1986.  H.R.  1872. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  deserve 
commendation  for  their  efforts  in 
promptly  reporting  B.JR..  1872.  In  pre- 
paring HJl.  1872,  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  recognized  the  urgent  need 
to  modernize  our  chemical  warfare  de- 
terrent capability.  In  response  to  this 
need,  the  biU  includes  $124.5  million 
for  procurement  of  binary  chemical 
weapons  in  1986,  in  addition  to  $936 
million  authorized  for  protective  meas- 
ures and  $132  million  for  demilitariza- 
tion of  the  stockpile  of  unitary  chemi- 
cal weapons.  I  would  like  to  make 
three  distinct  points  in  defense  of  the 
committee's  position. 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  current 
stockpile  of  chemical  munitions  is  so 
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outmoded  If  fails  to  serve  as  an  ade- 
quate deterrent.  These  so-called  uni- 
tary chemical  munitions  are  outdated 
and  are  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tbO  million  annually  to  safe- 
guard and  maintain.  The  U.S.  store  of 
chemical  munitions  is  an  accmnulation 
mainly  of  artillery  shells  and  relative- 
ly few  bombs,  many  dating  back  to  the 
1940's. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  nonpersis- 
tent  chemical  agents  in  the  current  ar- 
senal are  not  suitable  for  modem  mili- 
tary use.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  no  chemical  ordance  that 
could  effectively  lay  a  persistent  nerve 
agent  on  an  enemy  airbase  launching 
sorties  against  Western  Europe.  The 
Defense  Department  reports  that  only 
28  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of 
chemical  agent  on  hand  could  be  put 
to  any  military  use  at  all.  And  only  7 
percent  of  the  agent  that  has  already 
been  manufactured  into  munitions 
meets  current  Department  of  Defense 
requirements.  In  fact,  today,  we  have 
no  air-deliverable  chemical  weapons 
that  constitute  a  credible  threat. 

Second,  the  current  U.S.  stockpile 
poses  considerable  environmental  risks 
to  those  who  must  handle  them.  The 
present  chemical  munitions— unitary 
weapons  which  contain  toxic  agents  in 
lethal  amounts  from  the  inside  of  ar- 
tillery shells  or  bombs— are  inherently 
dangerous,  and  difficult  and  costly  to 
store,  particularly  in  confined  areas 
that  might  come  under  enemy  fire, 
such  as  the  magazine  of  a  ship. 

Whether  the  United  States  acquires 
chemical  weapons  in  delivery  systems 
that  are  easily  and  safely  transport- 
able and  that  could  retaliate  effective- 
ly on  the  battlefield  is  the  central 
question.  Clearly,  our  current  stock- 
pUe  not  only  doesn't  qualify  as  a  deter- 
rent to  our  aggressors,  but  the  poten- 
tial for  a  disaster  is  very  grave. 

What  binaries  offer  Is  an  advance  in 
safety  of  production,  storage,  and  han- 
dling, as  well  as  in  ease  of  future  dis- 
posal when  required.  The  binary  is 
composed  of  two  separate  chemicals 
which  are  basically  harmless  apart 
from  each  other.  They  only  become 
lethal  when  they  are  combined  on 
their  way  to  a  target.  The  technology 
of  the  binary  munitions,  therefore,  re- 
moves the  problem  of  the  possibility 
of  accident  that  is  involved  in  the 
transport  and  storage  of  today's  uni- 
tary munitions. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  achieved  a 
dramatic  superiority  in  this  area— a  su- 
periority so  great  as  to  allow  them  to 
threaten  us  with  a  chemical  attack 
without  any  fear  of  retaliation  from 
us.  The  Soviets  have  also  rejected  our 
every  attempt  to  negotiate  this  matter 
for  the  16  years  since  President  Nixon 
initiated  a  unilateral  moratorium  on 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 
But  while  we  wait  and  debate,  the  So- 
viets continue  to  Increase  their  superi- 
ority. Right  now  14  separate  facilities 
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in  the  Boviet  Union  are  producing 
chemical  weapons. 

Mr.  CSiairmah,  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned that  the  current  U.S.  inability 
to  deter  Soviet  use  of  chemical  weap- 
onry wis  require  us  to  respond  with 
nuclear  weapons.  A  1983  white  paper 
prepared  by  the  West  German  Minis- 
try of  Defense  reports  that  the  "Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  been  improving 
both  the  chemical  agents  and  means 
of  warlbre"  and  that  "the  Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  been  improving 
both  thi  chemical  defensive  capability 
and  offensive  capability  of  her  forces." 
The  white  paper  concludes:  "To  deter 
the  Wai^w  Pact  from  using  chemical 
weapon^  NATO  relies  mainly  upon  Its 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces."  I 
doubt  that  I  need  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  grave  escalation  possi- 
bilities which  this  requires. 

President  Reagan  has  reaffirmed  the 
NATO  policy  of  no-first-use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  that  we  need  these  binary  mu- 
nitions is  a  deterrent,  not  because  we 
are  imidementing  some  kind  of  war- 
fighting  strategy  involving  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  But  my  hope  is 
that  we  can  place  ourselves  in  a  strong 
enough  position  to  deter  the  Soviets 
from  usfrig  these  horrible  weapons  and 
that  we  wiU  be  able  to  negotiate  ulti- 
mately tidding  the  threat  of  chemical 
warfare  irom  the  world  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  Messrs.  Fascell 
and  Poster.  Binaries  are  simply  a  de- 
sirable move  toward  safety,  transport- 
ability, and  lessened  environmental 
danger.  Procurement  at  this  time  will 
modernise  our  deterrent,  lessening  the 
possibiltty  that  the  Soviets  will  utilize 
their  ciirrent  overwhelming  superiori- 
ty in  thfc  area.* 

•  Mr.  ilcGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
approach  today's  votes  on  chemical 
weapons  with  a  great  deal  of  frustra- 
tion. 

For  4  Vears,  I  have  supported  various 
amendments  to  ban  the  production  of 
nerve  gas  and  related  substances.  Over 
that  same  period  and  for  over  a  decade 
before,  we  have  produced  no  addition- 
al chemical  weapons.  Our  negotiators 
have  sought  a  chemical  weapons 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  with  full 
vigor  and  good  faith.  Vice  President 
Bush  personally  attended  sessions  In 
Geneva  to  spur  the  talks  forward  and 
indicate  the  gravity  of  our  Nation's 
concent  over  the  proliferation  of 
chemical  weapons. 

In  spite  of  these  efforts,  we  do  not 
even  hi|ve  a  draft  agreement,  and  the 
Soviet  negotiators  continue  to  stone- 
wall. Again  and  again  we  as  a  nation 
have  stood  back  with  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation and  helplessness  when  we 
have  tried  to  pursue  a  morally  correct 
high  r^ad  approach  to  foreign  and 
military  policy.  At  this  very  moment,    Alexander 
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we  are  experiencing  precisely  that 
feeling  over  the  hostage  situation  in 
Beirut. 

Today  we  are  on  the  high   road 
alone,  and  at  a  time  of  crisis,  it  could 


washed  out  beneath  us. 
plus  troops  in  Europe, 
could  easily  be  the  first  victims  of  the 
modem  chemical  weapons  stockpiled 
by  the  Soviets  and  prepared  for  de- 
ployment by  Specialized  military  units. 

Our  militate  forces  have  faced  a 
similar  threat  in  this  century  during 
World  War  I.  Veterans  hospitals  in  our 
lifetime  were  filled  with  soldiers  who 
would  never  again  take  an  effortless 
breath  because  of  mustard  gas  and 
similar  weap<^ns.  I  will  not  subject  our 
men  and  woi^ien  in  uniform  or  our  ci- 
vilian population  to  that  risk  without 
taking  an  adoitional  step  to  minimize 
it.  Nor  will  I  do  anything  to  force  our 
Nation's  leaders  to  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons  because  they  face  defeat 
stemming  from  a  large-scale  chemical 
attack. 

I  believe  we  can  stay  on  the  high 
road  by  demonstrating  that  we  are  ca- 
pable of  preparing  the  weapons  neces- 
sary to  retaliate  without  actually 
going  forward  with  production.  The 
amendment  put  forward  by  my  col- 
leagues from  Missouri  and  California 
strikes  Just  such  a  balance,  and  I  sup- 
port their  responsible  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  2- 
year  period  included  in  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  time  for  a  negotiated 
ban  on  all  dhemical  weapons  will  be 
sufficient  tO'  move  the  ongoing  talks 
forward  to  successful  completion. 

It  is  with  great  disappointment  that 
I  feel  compelled  to  support  this  course 
of  action.  I  will  not  view  passage  of  the 
Skelton/Humer  substitute  as  a  victory 
for  conservatives  over  liberals  or  in 
other  similar  terms.  I  see  it  as  our  only 
remaining  practical  means  of  achiev- 
ing what  we  all  desire— an  unqualified 
agreement  banning  chemical  weapons 
production  afid  use.* 

D  1750 
MAN  pro  tempore.  The 


The 


CHAIR 


question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlieman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skelton]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter].       | 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

,  RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  (here  were— ayes  229,  noes 
196.  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  172]  - 
AYES— 229 


Anderson 
Andrews 


AnUiony 
Archer 
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Aspln 

Badhmm 

Bamutl 

BarUett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevUI 

Biaul 

BUlraUa 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boner  (TN) 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (Di) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

CampteU 

Carney 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coleman  (IIO) 

Coleman  <TX> 

Combest 

Coulter 

Cralc 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Oarden 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laGaiza 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DtngeU 

DloOuardl 

Ooman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Eckert  (NY) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Evans (lA) 

FaweU 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FUl>po 

Ftenael 

Rost 

Puqua 

OaUo 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Armey 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Bosgs 

Boland 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 


Oilman 

Oincrich 

Olickman 

Ooodlinc 

Oray  (U.) 

Orotberg 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

HUer 

HiUte 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hushea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lacomarsino 

LatU 

lieath(TX) 

Lent 

liewis(CA) 

Lishtfoot 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marlence 

Martin  (NT) 

McCain 

McCandlesE 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McMillan 

Meyers 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

MoUohan 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 
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Brown  (CO) 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Oockett 

Daschle 

Dellums 


Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Ortis 

Oxley 

Packard 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Petri 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Ray 

Ridge 

RItUr 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schuette 

Schulie 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumwmy 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwindaU 

Tallon 

Tauxin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

vmittaker 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wright 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zschau 


Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH> 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fucell 

Pelghan 

Fish 

Florio 

Foglietu 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oonxalec 

Gordon 

Oradiaon 

Oray  (PA) 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderaon 

HaU  (OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Henry 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

KanJoraU 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Klecika 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFaloe 

lantos 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

'■»*""»"  (FL) 


MacKay 


Maikey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martines 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCIoskey 

McHugh 


McKlnney 

MIVnl«lr< 

Miller  (CA) 
MIneU 
MitefaeU 
Moakley 


Moody 

Manlaon(CT) 


Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Sikoraki 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solars 

StOennaln 

Staggeta 

SUlUngs 

Stalk 


line       23.       strike       out 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 


Natcber 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obeistar 

Obey 

Olln 

Owens 

Faaetu 


Levin  (MI) 

Levtaie(CA> 

Lewis  (n<) 

Long 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 


Dixon 

Emenm 

Jeffords 


Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Regula 

Retd 

Richardsofi 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 


Studda 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorrtoeUl 

Towns 

Ttafleant 

Tnuder 

Vcnto 

Vlaeloaky 

Walker 

WatkliM 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weias 

Wheat 

Whitten 

WIfth 


Wolpe 

Woitley 

Wyden 

Yates 

Tatrao 


NOTVOTING-8 
O'Brien 


Strang 
UdaU 


Schaefer 


D  1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  of  Rorida  for.  with  Mr.  Dixon 
of  California  against. 

Messrs.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania, 
MARTINEZ,  and  ST  GERMAIN 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  DAVIS.  GRAY  of  Illinois, 
and  HUGHES  chaoiged  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The    result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
AMEmamiT  omsxD  bt  mr.  fascbx  as  a  stn- 

g'llTUTI    FOR   THX   AMKHSlfXirT    OmRXD    BT 
MR.  PORTER,  AS  AMDIDKD 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Blr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amen<lment  offered  by  Mr.  Fasckll  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Porter,  as  amended:  Page  2,  line  IS. 
strike  out  "12,357,600,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  '$2,276,700,000." 

Page  11.  line  17.  strike  out 
"$6,591,800,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6.570,300,000." 


Page       11. 
"$1,139,700,000.' 
"$1,118,200,000." 

Page  13.  line  16,  strike  out 
"$0,043,900,000."  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
■$9,021,800,000." 

Pace  13.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$1489.200,000. "  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$1,367,100,000." 

Pace  22.  after  line  23.  insert  the  foUowing 
newaection: 

SEC   III.  CONDmON  ON  SPENDING   FUNDS   FOR 
BINABY  CSEMICAL  HUNmONS. 

(a)  III  ORmRAL.— Except  in  accordance 
with  subaecUon  (b),  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  authortzaUona  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  title  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  proctirement  or  asaembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitiona  (or  aubcomponenta  of 
such  munitions):  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  fadU- 
ties  necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  subcom- 
ponents of  such  munitions). 

(b)  CoNDmoRS.— The  ftmds  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment or  assembly  of  ccnnplete  binary  chemi- 
cal munitions  after  September  30,  1987,  If— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  international 
agreement  concerning  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  by  such 
date: 

(2)  the  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Congress  that— 

(A)  the  procurement  and  assembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  is  necessitated  by  nation- 
al security  Interests,  including  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organisation: 

(B)  performance  specifications  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respe<;t  to  such  munitions  wUl  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded in  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions: 

(C)  appUcable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  be  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions: 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shaU  accompany  such  certification) 
for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  is 
ready  to  be  implemented:  and 

(E)  the  North  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formaUy  agreed— 

(1)  that  chemical  mtmltlons  currently 
stored  and  deployed  in  NATO  countries 
need  to  be  modernized  In  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  deterrent: 

(U)  that  such  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
munitions  with  binary  chemical  munitions: 
and 

(lU)  that  the  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deployment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  within  their  territories: 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  is  car- 
ried out  only  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion la  received  by  the  Congress: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defenae"s  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  provides  that  the  two  components 
that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are  based 
in  separate  States:  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense "s  plan  for  the 
transportation  of  such  munitions  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
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nunner  which  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munltiCHi  are 
transported    separately   and    by    different 


Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRo. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  under  my 
reservation  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  offeror  of  the  amendment  if  there 
are  written  copies  that  are  available. 
The  reason  I  ask  is  that  yesterday  in 
the  heat  of  battle,  so  to  speak,  an 
amendment  was  offered  and  we  were 
told  it  was  one  thing,  and  inadvertent- 
ly it  was  misrepresented,  but  it  was 
not  as  represented  and  we  had  no 
printed  copies. 

Is  there  a  written  copy  of  what  the 
gentleman  proposes  to  offer? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  there  is.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
there  are  written  copies.  But  also  he 
can  get  one  off  the  machine  here. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  do  not  have 
time  to  go  to  the  machine.  I  Just  won- 
dered if  the  gentleman  had  one  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  this  copy. 
Does  the  gentleman  need  this? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No,  I  am  sure  I  can 
certainly  explain  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1820 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Ii£r.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Skkl- 
ton]  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
FASCELL]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request,  as  you 
know,  we  have  10  minutes  to  a  side, 
but  I  can  explain  this  amendment  very 
quickly. 

This  amendment  is  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  and 
myself.  It  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 

The  House  has  Just  adopted  the 
Skelton  amendment,  which  in  effect 
puts  all  the  money  back  into  the 
binary,  but  it  has  certain  conditions  in 
it.  It  says  that  the  money  cannot  be 
used  until  September  30,  1987,  imtil 
certain  conditions  are  met.  The  Presi- 
dent must  certify,  NATO  must  agree, 
and  standards  of  testing  must  be  met 
as  laid  down  by  DOD  and  some  other 
things. 

We  think  those  are  very  Important 
conditions  and  we  agree  that  what  is 


inherent  in  this  amendment  that  has 
Just  beoi  adopted,  that  we  are  really 
not  ready  to  produce  the  bomb. 

What  our  amendment  does,  there- 
fore, is  very  simple.  It  preserves  all  of 
the  conations  that  were  laid  out  by 
the  Skelton  amendment,  but  it  says 
that  it  Just  takes  the  money  out.  It 
says  that  you  cannot  spend  the  money 
anyway  imtil  September  30,  1987.  So 
why  stookpile  the  money? 

Research  is  imimpeded.  The  condi- 
tions have  to  be  met.  We  all  agree  on 
that.  The  House  has  decided  on  that. 

So  why  stockpUe  $124  Vi  million  for 
no  good  reason? 

You  are  going  to  take  1986  money 
and  not  spend  it  until  after  1987.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

So  I  would  ask  now  that  it  is  totally 
consistent,  support  this  amendment, 
strike  out  the  money,  retain  the  condi- 
tions anf  everybody  is  happy. 

Mrs.  ROUKEBiA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  fcentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  my  coau- 
thor, t^e  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.        

Mrs.  ItOUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  t^e  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Forolgn  Affairs  Committee. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  intelli- 
gent approach  to  our  problem  here. 
We  have  now  adopted  the  Skelton 
amendment.  It  requires  certain  things 
to  be  done  in  1987.  The  House  has  con- 
curred with  that,  but  it  is  1987  in 
which  this  money  is  needed.  It  is  not 
now.       ' 

You  d*  not  before  the  fact  write  out 
the  check. 

It  mataes  all  kinds  of  good  sense.  It  is 
completely  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tion as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Skelton 
amendmient  and  I  Just  commend  the 
gentlemin  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  very  much  for 
that  observation. 

Mr.  RDEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  roll  Loui^ana. 

Mr.  RQEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
I  misstate  the  case  if  I  would  compare 
the  two  amendments.  In  compulng 
the  gentleman's  substitute  for  the 
Skelton  amendment  already  adopted 
by  the  fiouse.  the  difference  as  I  un- 
derstand is  as  follows:  Under  Skelton. 
if  the  conditions  are  met,  the  money  is 
spent  at  a  date  certain. 

Under  the  gentleman's  substitute,  if 
the  conditions  are  met.  Congress 
would  have  to  vote  again  before  the 
money  <x>uld  be  spent.  Is  that  the  only 
difference? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  The  Congress 
would  have  to  act  on  the  normal  ap- 
propriatton  bill. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Which  means  an- 
other volte? 

Mr.  F^CELL.  Oh,  yes,  in  that  sense 
the  gentleman  is  correct,  absolutely.  It 
Just   mfans    you   do   not   take    1986 
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money  and  n  lake  it  available  and  hold 
it  until  1987  or  whenever  the  condi- 
tions are  met.  You  wait  until  the 
proper  appropriation  bill  comes  for- 
ward, that  \s[ 

Mr.  ROEM|3l.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  ^upport  the  gentleman.  I 
would  like  to  understand  exactly 
where  the  gentleman  is.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  only  difference  between 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  that 
of  the  gentl^an  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Skelton)  is  |that  the  gentleman  re- 
quires another  vote  on  the  part  of 
Congress  befere  money  could  be  spent, 
regardless  o|  the  conditions  in  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FASC^ax.  What  the  amend- 
ment does,  despite  the  gentleman's 
best  efforts  io  turn  it  around  a  little 
bit,  is  that  it  Just  says,  "Don't  stock- 
pile 1986  money  because  you  can't 
spend  it."       | 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  wU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the^ntleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  1 1  would  like  to  commend 
my  coUeaguf,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Over  the  l^t  2  years  we  have  given 
the  Pentagon  $51  billion,  which  they 
have  not  been  able  to  spend,  so  if  you 
are  interested  in  piling  on  some  more 
money  ontOj  that  $51  billion,  you 
should  vote  no.  If  you  are  interested  in 
saving  some|  vote  for  the  Fascell 
amendment.  [ 

Mr.  Chainnan.  once  again,  the 
House  finds  ftself  addressing  the  issue 
of  chemical  warfare,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  voted  repeatedly  and 
by  overwhelming  margins  to  reject 
funding  for  tpe  production  of  new  gen- 
eration of  biliary  chemical  weapons. 

For  over  l6  years,  through  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  adminis- 
trations, the  United  States  has  upheld 
a  moratorium  on  chemical  weapons 
production.  There  continues  to  be  a  bi- 
partisan concensus  across  the  country 
and  in  CongSess  that  opposes  the  pro- 
duction of  neW  chemical  weapons. 

In  spite  of!  this,  the  administration 
has  nearly  doubled  its  request  to  $174 
million  for  binary  weapons  and  related 
construction  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  And  over  the  next  5  years,  the 
administration  wants  to  spend  $2.3  bil- 
lion with  cost  ovemms,  the  total  price 
tag  could  nin  as  high  as  $12  billion. 

Throughout  this  century,  the  world 
has  recoiled  in  horror  at  the  prospects 
of  chemical  {warfare.  The  indiscrimi- 
nate civilian  deaths  and  lingering  ef- 
fects of  the  poisonous  gases  used  in 
World  War  Iiled  to  the  Oeneva  Proto- 
col of  1925,  and  a  commitment  by  war- 
ravaged  nations  to  renounce  the  use  of 
chemical  wei  pons.  So  strong  was  that 


commitment  that  neither  side  resorted 
to  their  use  in  World  War  II. 

Today  we  face  new  challenges,  and 
the  need  to  control  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  is  all  the  more  imperative. 

Chemical  weapons  have  been  called 
the  poor  man's  nuclear  bomb.  Like  nu- 
clear weapons,  their  effects  on  the  ci- 
vilian population  are  unpredictable 
and  devastating.  But  they  are  far 
easier  to  produce  than  nuclear  weap- 
ons—their basic  ingredients  are  similar 
to  those  foimd  in  fertilizers.  In  recent 
years,  the  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates that  as  many  as  16  countries 
have  acquired  some  form  of  chemical 
weapons. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  is  facing 
increasing  dangers  from  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chemical  weapons,  the  United 
States  must  not  abandon  its  clear 
claim  to  leadership  in  the  effort  to 
halt  their  spread.  But  if  we  vote  today 
to  resiune  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion, we  will  be  doing  Just  that.  We 
will  remove  the  important  moral  lever- 
age we  have  in  persuading  the  Third 
World  not  to  deploy  chemical  weap- 
ons. And  we  will  undennine  the  pros- 
pects for  a  worldwide  ban  on  their  use. 

There  are  no  new  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  production  of  binary 
chemical  weapons.  Indeed,  the  argu- 
ments that  led  us  to  vote  against  pro- 
duction in  the  past  have  been  only 
strengthened  today. 

Our  existing  stockpile  is  adequate, 
even  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger 
has  acknowledged  as  much. 

Production  of  binary  weapons  will 
Jeopardize  our  relationship  with  our 
NATO  allies,  who  have  rejected  de- 
ployment of  new  chemical  weapons. 

Binary  weapons  are  less  reliable 
than  existing  weapons.  They  have  not 
been  adequately  tested.  Indeed,  the 
GAO  recently  reported  that  the 
Bigeye  bomb  has  failed  to  meet  test 
standards  in  at  least  8  out  of  10  times 
in  the  past  year. 

There  are  no  new  argimients  in 
favor  of  chemical  weapons  production. 
Yet.  each  year  proponents  come  up 
with  some  new  packaging  scheme  to 
sell  a  product  that  they  luiow  Con- 
gress will  reject  on  the  merits. 

In  years  past,  we  were  told  that 
fimds  for  Bigeye  bomb  bodies,  Bigeye 
equipment  and  parts,  and  artillary 
components  were  not  really  produc- 
tion funds.  But  a  majority  of  this 
House  saw  through  that  scheme,  and 
voted  to  delete  production  funds. 

This  year,  we  are  told  that  a  hastily 
prepared  report  by  Presidential  Com- 
mission composed  primarily  of  individ- 
uals already  firmly  committed  to 
chemical  weapons  production,  and 
staffed  by  Pentagon  and  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  personnel  who  were  equally 
committed,  provides  us  with  the  Justi- 
fication for  new  chemical  weapons. 

I  hope  the  House  will  see  through 
this  elaborate  public  relations  scheme 
as  well,  and  will  support  the  efforts  of 


tSx.  Fabcmll  and  Mr.  Porteh  to  delete 
funds  for  the  production  of  chemical 
weapons.     

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  observa- 
tion. 

We  have  so  much  unexpended  ap- 
propriations now  that  we  cannot  keep 
track  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Skeltow]  insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  No;  I  do  not.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  point  of 
order. 

AMXHOimT  OPrXKD  IT  U.  SKKLTOII  TO  THX 
AMXHDlfXIlT  OrmXD  BT  MB.  PASCSLL  AS  A 
SUBSTTTtm  res  TBI  AMOIDMKST  OFRUD  BT 
MK.  rOKRB,  AS  AMBIDD 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mi.  8kb.tok  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  BCr.  Fasckll  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  PoBTKR.  as  amended:  In  lieu  of  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  to  page  2,  line  IS,  Insert 
"$2,348,600,000". 

Strike  out  the  amendments  proposed  to  be 
made  to  page  11.  line  17;  pace  11,  Une  23; 
page  13,  line  16;  and  page  13,  line  18. 

Strike  out  the  section  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

SBC.   111.  CONDRION  ON  SPENDING   FUNDS  FOR 
BINARY  CHEMICAL  MUNmONS. 

(a)  III  OnncRAL.— Except  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b),  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  title  may  be  used— 

(1)  for  procurement  or  assembly  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  (or  subcomponents  of 
such  mtmitions):  or 

(2)  for  establishment  of  production  facili- 
ties necessary  for  procurement  or  assembly 
of  binary  chemical  munitions  (or  subcom- 
ponents of  such  munitions). 

(b)  CoMDinoHB.— The  funds  referred  to  In 
subsection  (a)  may  be  used  for  the  procure- 
ment or  assembly  of  complete  binary  chemi- 
cal mtmitions  after  September  30,  1987,  if— 

(1)  a  mutually  verifiable  international 
agreement  conoemlng  binary  and  other 
similar  chemical  munitions  has  not  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  by  such 
date: 

(2)  The  President  transmits,  after  such 
date,  a  certification  to  the  Conaieas  that— 

(A)  the  procurement  and  aaaembly  of  such 
complete  weapons  is  necevltated  by  nation- 
al security  Interests,  Including  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organizations; 

(B)  performance  specifications  established 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  munitions  will  be  met  or  ex- 
ceeded In  the  handling,  storage,  and  other 
use  of  such  munitions; 

(C)  i^pUcable  Federal  safety  require- 
ments will  bt  met  or  exceeded  in  the  han- 
dling, storage,  and  other  use  of  such  muni- 
tions; 

(D)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan 
(which  shall  accompany  such  certification) 


for  destruction  of  existing  chemical  stocks  Is 
ready  to  be  implemented:  and 

(E)  the  North  Atlantic  CouncU  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  has  formally  agreed— 

(i)  that  chemical  munitions  currently 
stored  and  deployed  in  NATO  countries 
need  to  be  modernized  in  order  to  serve  as 
an  adequate  deterrent; 

(11)  that  such  modernization  should  be  ef- 
fected by  replacement  of  current  chemical 
munitions  with  binary  chemical  munitions; 
and 

(til)  that  the  European  member  nations  of 
NATO  where  such  chemical  munitions  are 
to  be  stored  or  deployed  are  willing  to 
accept  storage  and  deplojrment  of  binary 
chemical  munitions  within  their  territories; 

(3)  such  procurement  and  assembly  is  car- 
ried out  only  after  the  end  of  the  60-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  certifica- 
tion is  received  by  the  Coagnaa: 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  basing 
mode  for  such  munitions  in  the  United 
States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
which  provides  that  the  two  components 
that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are  based 
in  separate  States;  and 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  plan  for  the 
tranqwrtation  of  such  munitions  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  which  provides  that  the  two  compo- 
nents that  constitute  a  binary  munition  are 
transported  separately  and  by  different 
means. 

Bir.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Bfr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  ICissouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Bfr.  Skel- 
toh]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mt.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
plainly,  this  amendment  of  mine  to 
the  gentleman's  substitute  puts  us  ex- 
actly back  where  we  were  in  the  last 
vote.  If  you  voted  for  it  before.  I  would 
think  you  would  want  to  vote  for  my 
amendment  to  the  gentleman's  substi- 
tute again. 

What  the  gentleman  does  is  take  out 
the  money,  the  authorization,  and 
leaves  the  conditional  language,  which 
in  essence  means  nothing  whatsoever. 
You  have  to  have  the  authorization. 

This  is  not  an  appropriation  bill.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misleading  on  that. 
It  is  an  authorization  bilL  That  is  all 
that  this  means.  We  are  authorizing 
this  amount  of  money.  We  are  author- 
izing $124  million  for  the  binary  weap- 
onry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  an 
awful  lot  of  emotion  on  this  floor 
today.  There  has  been  more  emotion 
than  reason  at  times.  We  have  heard 
matters  discussed  that  are  really  not 
at  issue  here.  We  have  heard  the  cost 
of  gas  masks,  agent  orange,  incorrect 
figures,  $17  million  stated  as  being  the 
wrong  amount. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  suspend. 
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The  Chair  would  like  to  state  the 
parliamentary  situation.  There  is  10 
minutes  of  debate  for  the  Skelton 
amendment.  There  also  may  be  10 
minutes  to  oppose  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment and  there  is  also  10  minutes  to 
oppose  the  Fascell  substitute. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  ICissouri  [Mr.  Sksleton]. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  hope  we  could  do  this  much 
more  quiclUy  than  that,  but  let  me 
point  out  Just  a  point  or  two. 

You  know,  an  octopus  is  a  rather  in- 
teresting animal.  When  it  is  in  trouble, 
it  emits  an  inky  fluid  to  confuse  its 
enemy  and  get  away  in  the  confusion. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  earli- 
er to  which  I  have  offered  my  amend- 
ment is  one  to  confuse  the  issue. 

Very  plainly  stated,  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  to  the  Fascell  amendment 
is  exactly  what  we  had  before.  The 
issue  is  not  what  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about.  The  issue  is  deterrence, 
time  for  arms  control  and  safety,  par- 
ticularly having  the  binary  parts  in 
two  different  States. 

We  are  talking  about  everything 
that  is  not  before  us  today.  I  hope 
that  we  can  vote  for  the  issue  that  we 
have  already  decided. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  make  the  point  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  a  little  carrot 
here  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  come  to 
the  bargaining  table  and  if  the  Con- 
gress has  already  made  it  a  fait  accom- 
pli, that  we  will  move  ahead  as  we  did 
under  ABM  when  we  said  we  wiU  ap- 
propriate for  ABM  unless  there  is  a 
treaty,  if  we  have  made  it  a  fait  accom- 
pli there  is  going  to  be  much  greater 
incentive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter 
into  real  negotiations. 

I  commend  my  friend  and  I  urge  a 
yes  vote  on  the  Skelton  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Kfr.  Chairman, 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  simply  point 
out  that  what  the  Fascell  amendment 
would  do  is  say,  well,  here  is  the  pack- 
age, but  you  open  it  up  and  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  What  we  are  doing  is  we 
are  keeping  the  money  in,  but  there  is 
an  appropriation  process  that  will 
have  to  appropriate  the  money  even 
after  this. 

a  1830 

So  you  have  another  opportimity  to 
vote  if  you  want  to  withhold  the 
money  or  not.  So  let  us  go  on  and  reaf- 
firm the  vote  that  was  just  taken  and 
let  us  get  this  behind  us  so  that  we  can 
go  on  with  it. 


rould  ask  an  affirmative  vote  on 
celton  amendment. 
SKELTON.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
yiel(|  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 

[Mr.lSPRATT.] 

Mr^  SPRATT.  Bffr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  reiterate  what  the  gentleman 
froni  Alabama  Just  said.  This  is  the 
way  Co  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too. 
We  have  an  amendment,  the  Skelton 
amendment,  which  is  in  good  form 
now.  We  can  leave  it  with  the  money 
authorized  so  that  we  give  the  admin- 
istration what  they  say  they  need  to 
negotiate;  namely,  some  leverage  with 
the  Soviets,  but  at  the  appropriations 
stage  we  can  defend  whether  we  will 
fundi  it  now  and  we  can  then  make 
thattdecision.  We  do  not  have  to  make 
a  debision  right  now  on  this  Fascell 
amendment.  That  is  the  proper  stage 
to  address  the  funding  of  the  biU.  the 
currf nt  funding  of  the  bill. 

Md.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield!  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mit  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oqbposition  to  the  Skelton  amend- 
ment. 

Tlie  CHAnUhlAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gendeman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Portsr] 
is  refognlzed  for  10  minutes. 

Mb.  porter.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Me.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  are  looldng  at  here  is  a  very 
clear  distinction  between  whether  we 
are  (oing  to  go  ahead  with  the  new 
Binary  Nerve  Gas  Program  or  whether 
we  at-e  not.  But  the  issue  is  Joined  very 
perfectly. 

W|iat  it  will  mean  is  if  you  are 
voting  for  Skelton  that  will  make  a 
commitment  to  spend  $2.6  billion  to 
buil4  new  nerve  gas  weapons  and  in 
addition  you  want  to  spend  whatever 
it  takes  to  take  care  of  our  unitary 
stocgpUe.  The  cost  will  be,  for  disman- 
tling the  imltary  weapons,  something 
in  the  neight>orhood  of  $50  million.  So 
wha^  you  are  voting  for  is  about  $17 
billion  of  new  spending  in  the  face  of  a 
$200  billion  deficit  as  far  out  as  the 
eye  ean  see. 

I  tliink  you  will  find  that,  when  this 
com^  back,  there  will  not  be  any  pro- 
vision about  whether  NATO  will  take 
them  or  not.  Those  will  be  stripped 
awar  in  conference.  All  that  will  be 
left  is  the  naked  commitment  to  build- 
ing these  weapons  systems. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  I  favor 
this  country  having  a  viable  deterrent. 
I  brieve  we  have  one.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  time  to  say  "no"  to  new 
speildlng  in  any  program,  not  only  the 
Depiutment  of  Defense  programs  but 
all  liew  spending  programs.  We  should 
not  Ise  voting  for  one  of  them.  It  seems 
to  ^e  at  this  time  the  responsible 
thing  is  to  vote  "no." 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  really  at  a  point  of  making  a  deci- 
sion whether  it  is  more  important  to 
build  these  weapons  in  this  year  than 
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it  is  to  adidress  the  problem  of  our  Na- 
tion's deficit.  Nothing  has  changed 
since  th^  last  vote,  nothing  has 
changed.  I  Our  chemical  stockpile  is 
equally  aifficient  to  deter  a  Soviet 
first  use  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 

The  nAtO  nations,  our  allies,  will 
not  take  these  weapons.  They  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  They 
wiU  not  even  discuss  them.  That  is  the 
same  as  it  was. 

The  Bigeye  bomb  that  would  be  au- 
thorized [by  this  amendment  is  not 
ready  to  be  produced.  It  will  not  be 
ready  to  be  produced.  It  has  not  been 
ready  forj2  years  to  be  produced.  None 
of  those  things  have  changed. 

The  qu^lon  is  simply:  Do  you  want 
to  spend}  about  $17  billion  on  new 
nerve  gaa  weapons  in  the  face  of  our 
deficits? 

Yes.  when  we  have  Beirut  looking  us 
in  the  f aoe  it  is  a  feeling  that  all  of  us 
have  that  we  want  to  stand  up  for  our 
country.  |3ut  I  ask  you,  I  beg  you  to 
tt  deal  of  thought  to  com- 
klnd  of  money  to  this 
system  that  really  is  not 
id  will  not  be  needed  for 
some  time  when  our  children  face  the 
kinds  of  burdens  that  we  are  laying 
upon  them  by  huge  deficits. 

ISi.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemui  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  srield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ron  1  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ED  QAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldl  ng.  I  think  the  issue  is  really 
very  sim>le.  There  are  those  in  this 
House  who  support  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  and  they  will  vote  for 
the  Skelton  amendment.  There  are 
those  who  oppose  the  production  of 
binary  nerve  gas  and  they  will  support 
the  F^uc^ll  amendment. 

I  thinU  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
would  llUe  to  address  hid  comments,  as 
would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, to  ttjose  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  changed  their 
vote  from  their  position  of  the  last  3 
years  tojtheir  position  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  original  Skelton  amend- 
ment. V^at  the  Fascell  amendment 
does  is  provide  all  of  the  conditions 
that  you  wanted  in  presenting  your- 
selves a  way  to  shift  and  put  pressure 
on  the  S(  tvlets.  But  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment talLes  out  the  dollar  amoujits. 
We  will  1  lave  to  come  back  both  in  ap- 
propriatijns  and  in  authorizations  in 
the  futuxe  anyway. 

I  wou^  urge  my  colleagues  who 
were  thope  votes  that  shifted  from  op- 
position to  support  to  look  carefully  at 
the  f^uscfell  amendment  and  to  recon- 
sider their  support  by  voting  for  the 
Fascell  afnendment.  which  simply  pro- 
vides you  with  the  conditions  you 
wanted,  but  eliminates  the  funds  that 
are  not  going  to  be  necessary  until  Oc- 
tober 1  0f  next  year.  It  gives  us  that 
opportunity  to  meet  your  changing 
needs. 
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Those  of  us  who  voted  against  chem- 
ical weapons  will  do  so  again.  Those 
who  voted  for  chemical  weapons  will 
do  so  again.  It  is  that  group  of  you 
who  shifted  your  votes  that  the  Fas- 
cell amendment  is  addressed  to. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
second  Skelton  amendment,  to  sup- 
port the  Fascell  amendment,  and  give 
us  an  opportunity  over  the  next  year 
to  really  look  very  carefully  at  this 
issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  might  say  that  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  the  point  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  makes  is  the  point.  Let  us 
not  stockpile  the  money.  There  is  no 
point  to  doing  it.  And  let  us  leave  the 
decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
as  to  whether  the  spending  should 
take  place. 

PABMAMKITTAKY  IMQlmy 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  it  be  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Fascell  sub- 
stitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It 
would  be  appropriate,  as  soon  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter] 
has  finished  his  remarits. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Fascell  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

As  has  been  said,  we  have  a  simple 
question  here,  a  simple  point,  a  simple 
decision  to  be  made.  Do  we  want  to 
undo  exactly  what  we  have  done  by 
saying  well,  we  did  it,  but  we  do  not 
really  mean  it,  we  are  going  to  take 
out  the  money? 

If  it  is  to  have  any  credibility,  if  we 
are  to  get  the  Soviets  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  we  must  have  the  money  in 
there,  even  though  it  is  not  spent,  and 
it  is  subject  to  appropriation: 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stiU 
have  some  time,  which  I  yield  myself. 
Just  to  say  if  you  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment it  is  a  vote  for  binary.  If  you  vote 
against  it  you  are  going  to  save  $124.5 
million  in  authorization  temporarily. 
The  conditions  are  still  preserved,  so  I 
would  ask  you  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
amendment,  vote  "yes"  on  the  one 
after  that,  and  then  you  have  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Blr. 
Skelton]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  iUx. 
Fascell]  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter]  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  PORTE31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  223,  noes 
196,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  173] 
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Evam(IA) 

McCain 

Alexander 

nwell 

McOandlea 

Andrevi 

rvao 

MeCoUum 

Anthony 

Fiedler 

MeCurdy 

Archer 

Flelda 

McEwen 

Anney 

PUppo 

McOrath 

Asptn 

Franklin 

MrMnUn 

Badham 

FreoKl 

Meyen 

Barnard 

Froat 

MIra 

BarUett 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Barton 

OaUo 

Miller  (OH) 

Bateman 

Oekaa 

Miller  (WA) 

Bennett 

Oephardt 

MoUofaan 

Bentley 

Oilman 

Monsoo 

Oincrlch 

Montcomery 

BevUl 

OUckman 

Moore 

Blassl 

Goodlinc 

Moorfaead 

BUirakli 

Orotberc 

MorTiaoa(WA) 

Bllley 

Ouarini 

Murphy 

Roehlert 

Hall,  Ralph 

Murtha 

Boner  (TH) 

Hamilton 

Myen 

Bosco 

Bammetachmldt  Neal 

Boucher 

Hanaen 

Nelson 

Boulter 

Hartnett 

Nichols 

Breauz 

Hatcher 

NIelsnn 

Brooks 

Hefner 

O'Brien 

Broomfield 

Heftel 

Ortlx 

BroyhUl 

Ozley 

Bryant 

Hller 

PMdtard 

Burton  (DT) 

Hllll* 

Parrta 

Bustamante 

Bolt 

Pashayan 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Callahan 

Hoyer 

Price 

CampbeU 

Hubbard 

PuraeU 

Carney 

Hunter 

QuiUen 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Ray 

Chappell 

Hyde 

Ridce 

Chappie 

Irdaad 

Ritter 

Cheney 

jenUns 

Roberts 

Cobey 

Johnson 

RoUnaon 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (OK) 

Roemer 

Coleman  (TX> 

Jones  (TN) 

Rocen 

Combest 

Kaalch 

Rose 

Courter 

Kemp 

Rowland  (CT) 

Craic 

K\n^nlm 

Rowland  (OA) 

Crane 

Kolbe 

Rudd 

Daniel 

Kramer 

Sazton 

Dannemeyer 

Lacomanlno 

Sehuette 

Darden 

Latu 

Schulae 

Daub 

Leath(TZ) 

Shaw 

DavU 

Lent 

Shelby 

delaOatxa 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shumway 

DeUy 

licbtfoot 

Stauster 

DeWine 

Uplnskl 

SOJander 

Dicklnaon 

Uvlniston 

SWsky 

Dlcka 

Uoyd 

Skeen 

DlnteU 

Loemer 

Skelton 

DloOuardl 

Lott 

Slattery 

Dowdy 

Lowery  (CA) 

Slauchter 

Dreier 

Lujan 

Smith  (NE> 

Duncan 

Lungren 

Smith  (NH) 

Dyion 

Mack 

Smith,  Denny 

Eckert  (NY) 

Uadlian 

Snyder 

Edwarda  (OK) 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

EnillKh 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Sprau 

Taylor 

WOsoo 

Stanceland 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wolf 

Stenholm 

Thomas  (OA) 

Wright 

Stratton 

Valentine 

Wylie 

VanderJagt 

Young  (AK) 

Sundquist 

Volkmer 

Young  (n.) 

Sweeney 

Vueanovich 

Young  (MO) 

Swtndall 

Whitehurst 

Zaduui 

Tallon 

WhiUey 

Tauxin 

Whittaker 
NOES-196 

Ackerman 

Oray  (PA) 

Penny 

Oreen 

PerkUM 

Anderson 

Oiegg 

Pickle 

Annunrio 

Oundenon 

Porter 

AppleiBte 

Hall  (OH) 

Rahall 

Atktns 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

AuColn 

Hayes 

Regula 

Barnes 

Henry 

Reid 

Bates 

Hertel 

Richardson 

BedeU 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

BeUenstm 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Berman 

Huckaby 

Roe 

Bona 

Hughes 

RostenkowaU 

Boland 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Bonior(MI) 

Jones  (NO 

Roukema 

Booker 

Kanjorrti 

Roytal 

Borskl 

Kaptur 

Ruaao 

Boxer 

Kastenmeler 

Sabo 

Brown  (CA) 

Kenndly 

Savage 

Brown  (CO) 

KUdee 

Scheuer 

Bruce 

KlecAa 

Schneider 

Carper 

Kolter 

Schroeder 

Can- 

Kostmayer 

Seiberllng 

Clay 

lAFhloe 

Hf  nsf  nhif  iii>f  1 

Clincer 

Lantoa 

Sharp 

CoaU 

Leach  (lA) 

Sikorskl 

Coble 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (FL.) 

Coelho 

lirhman  (n.) 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins 

Lelaod 

Smith  (NJ) 

Cooper 

Levin  (MI) 

Smith.  Robert 

Couchlln 

Levine(CA) 

Snowe 

Coyne 

Lewis  (FL> 

Solan 

Crockett 

Long 

StOermain 

Daschle 

Lowry(WA) 

Staggers 

Dellums 

Luken 

Stallings 

Derrick 

f  JlfMJlTl^ 

Stark 

Donnelly 

MacKay 

Stokes 

Dorgan(ND) 

Mantan 

Studds 

Downey 

Markey 

Swift 

Durbln 

Martin  (IL) 

Synar 

Dwyer 

Martinez 

Dymally 

Matsui 

Early 

MavToules 

TorrioeUi 

Eckart  (OH) 

Masaoli 

Towns 

Edgar 

McCloskey 

Traflcant 

Edwards  (CA) 

MrWiifh 

Traxler 

Erdrelch 

McKeman 

Vento 

C:vans(IL) 

MrKtnney 

Visdoaky 

FasceU 

Mikulski 

Walgren 

Feighan 

Miller  (CA) 

Walker 

Fish 

MineU 

Watkins 

Ftorio 

Mitcb^ 

Waxman 

FogUetta 

Moakley 

Weaver 

Foley 

Mollnarl 

Weber 

Ford  (MI) 

Moody 

Weiss 

Ford(TN) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wheat 

Fowler 

Mraaek 

Whitten 

Frank 

Natcher 

Wirth 

Oarda 

Nowak 

vnae 

Oaydos 

Oakar 

Wolpe 

Oejdenson 

Oberstar 

Wortley 

Oibbons 

Obey 

Wyden 

Oonsalez 

OUn 

Yates 

Oordon 

Owens 

Yatron 

Oradlson 

PanetU 

Oray(IL) 

Pease 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-14 

Burton  (CA) 

Emerson 

Schumer 

Conte 

Jeffords 

Strang 

Conyers 

McDade 

UdaU 

Dixon 

WOUams 

Doman  (CA) 

Schaefer 

D  1850 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 
Mr.  Emerson  for.  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 
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Mr.  DELLUMS  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Fascxll],  as  amended,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Porter], 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Porter],  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

n. 

The  text  of  title  H  is  as  follows: 
TITLE  n— RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST.  AND  EVALUATION 
SBC  Ml  AimiORIZATION  OP  APPROPR1ATION& 

(a)  Ih  Okmxrai.— Funds  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  in 
amounts  as  follows: 

(1)  For  the  the  Army,  $4,882,675,000. 
(3)  For  the  Navy  (including  the  Marine 
Corps),  89.833,306,000. 

(3)  For  the  Air  Force.  $13,151,210,000 

(4)  For  the  Defense  Agencies. 
$6,305,733,000  of  which  $93,500,000  Is  au- 
thorised for  the  activities  of  the  Director  of 
Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense. 

(b)  OKHEBAL  AtTTHORIZATIOH  roR  Ctvuiam 

Pat  Conmcxiicizs.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986.  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  In  subsection  (a),  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  unbudgeted  amounts 
for  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other  em- 
ployee benefits  authorized  by  law  for  civil- 
ian employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense whose  compensation  is  provided  for  by 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  sub- 
section (a). 

SEC  MZ.  UMITATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  the  Army— 

(1)  $52,836,000  Is  available  only  for  the 
MissUe/Rodcet  Components  program,  of 
Which  $10,000,000  Is  available  only  for  the 
development  of  the  Fiber  Optics  Guided 
Missile  and  $10,000,000  Is  available  only  for 
development  of  the  Hyperveloclty  Missile; 

(2)  $33,683,000  Is  available  only  for  the 
Stinger  missile  program. 

(3)  $18,898,000  is  available  for  the  Ml  El 
Development  program,  of  which  $15,000,000 
Is  available  only  for  a  fuel  efficient  modifi- 
cation for  the  AOT-1500  tank  Engine; 

(4)  $30,000,000  is  available  only  for  the  de- 
velopment, test  integration,  and  evaluation 
of  the  HelUire  IdissUe  for  the  Blackhawk 
helicopter,  and 

(5)  $40,000,000  Is  available  only  for  the 
Remotely  Piloted  Vehicle  programs,  of 
which  $30,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Pave  Tiger  system  and  $30,000,000  is  avail- 
able only  for  a  classified  system. 


tificai 
(2) 


SBC  MS.  UMRATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  IBB  NAVY 
(INCLUDINC  THE  MARINE  CORPS). 

Of  l^e  amount  authorised  in  section  301 
Navy  (Including  the  Marine  Corps)— 
35,000,000  U  available  only  for  the 
Anti-Radiation  Seeker  program; 
,964,000  U  available  for  the  Ad- 
Mine  Development  program; 
,000,000  is  available  only  for  Stand- 
le  Improvements,  of  which 
$12,81^,000  is  available  only  for  the  develop- 
ment 6f  Standard  Missile  III  for  the  Navy's 
outer  air  battle  miaaion: 

(4)  jl90,000,000  U  avaUable  only  for  the 
SSN-^  Combat  System  Advanced  and  Engi- 
neering programs; 

(6)  £2,000,000  is  available  only  for  BatUe- 
group{Quick  Reaction  Surveillance  System 
pr 

0,000,000  is  available  only  for  unique 
Island  Test  Range  activity; 
),000,000  is  available  only  for  Skip- 
ice  Bomb  program: 
500,000  is  available  only  for  daaai- 
ir  development  program:  and 
(9)  ltt,500,000  is  avaUable  only  to  establish 
a  seco^id  source  for  the  competitive  procure- 
ment ftf  the  Navy  Five-Inch  and  Army  155- 
Mlllinseter  Oulded  Projecttte  systems. 

SBC   Z^*-   UMTfATION   ON   FUNDS   FOR  THE  AIR 
FORCE. 

Of  the  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
for  tht  Air  Force — 

(1)  $60,000,000  Is  avaUable  only  for  re- 
search^ development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  thf  Integn^ed  Electronic  Warfare/Com- 
munications (INEWS)  and  Navigation  Iden- 
ins  Avionics  (ICNIA)  systems; 
1.000.000  is  available  only  for  the  re- 
development, test,  and  evaluation  to 
the  F-4  aircraft  to  satisfy  the  Air 
lef ense  mission; 

9,570,000  Is  available  only  for  a  clas- 
innaiasance  system;  and 
776,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
High     Speed     Integrated     Circuits 
(VHSlfc)  program. 

SEC  Ml .  UMfTATION  ON  FUNDS  FOR  THE  DEFENSE 
AGENCIES. 

Of  t  le  amount  authorized  in  section  201 
forth(  Defense  Agencies— 

(1)  lfi,472,963,000  Is  avaUable  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Defense  Initiatives,  of  which 
$12,506,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the  medical 
application  of  Free-Electron  Lasers  and  as- 
sociated material  and  physical  science  re- 
search: 

(2)  Il50.000.000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Comn$>n  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distri- 
butiori  System  program; 

(3)  4200,000,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Joint  Advanced  Syvtems  program;  and 

(4)  1181,250,000  is  avaUable  only  for  the 
Univetsity  Research  Initiative  program. 

SEC  M4.  HARM  MISSILE  PROGRAM. 

(a)  CimTATioM  OH  Navy  Fomnia.- Of  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorization in  section  301  for  the  Navy  (in- 
cluding the  Marine  Corps),  $300,000,000 
may  not  be  obligated  or  expended  untU  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  submits  to  Congress  a 
certifiration  described  in  subsection  (c)  or  a 
report  described  in  subsection  (d). 

(b)  LnnxATioR  on  Air  Force  Twumo.— 
Of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  avlthorization  in  section  301  for  the  Air 
Force.  $150,000,000  may  not  be  obligated  or 
expended  untU  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  submits  to  Congress  a  certification  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (c)  or  a  report  de- 
scribeiin  subsection  (d). 

(c)  CKRTincATioN.- A  Certification  under 
Bubsedtlon  (a)  or  (b)  shaU  be  in  writing  and 
shaU  kiclude  the  Secretary  concemed's  cer- 
tification of  the  foUowlng: 


(1)  That  jthe  test  and  evaluation  of  the 
High-Speed  AnU-RadlaUon  MlssUe  (HARM) 
shows  concfusively  that  the  missUe  system 
meets  aU  performance  9>eclfications  and  ob- 
jectives delineated  in  the  HARM  weapon 
system  speeification— AS  3400  Revision  A. 
dated  August  6, 1983. 

(3)  That  k  current  production  mlssUe  has 
been  disasi^mbled  and  that  there  is  com- 
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plete  correl 
current 
the  engine 
structed 
(3)  That 


with  such  missUe  and  the 
i-data  package  (including 
drawings  are  being  con- 
drawings. 
HARM  missUe  system  is  ca- 
pable of  engaging  the  intended  threat  as  ap- 
proved by  Ihe  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. I 

(4)  That  the  program  to  develop  the 
HARM  low-cost  seeker  is  structured  to  meet 
an  intended  Initial  Operational  CapabiUty 
(IOC)  date  bl  December  31, 1989. 

(d)  Report  or  Deficiewcirs.— ( 1 )  If  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  cannot  make  a  certifi- 
cation undv  subsection  (c)  because  of  defi- 
ciencies in  l|be  HARM  system,  then  the  Sec- 
retary may  lobligate  and  expend  funds  with- 
out regard  I  to  the  limitation  in  subsection 
(a)  after  submitting  to  Congress  a  written 
report  desc^bed  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
cannot  malte  a  certification  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  b^ause  of  deficiencies  in  the 
HARM  system,  then  the  Secretary  may  obU- 
gate  and  egpend  funds  without  regard  to 
the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  after  sub- 
mitting to  Congress  a  written  report  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  A  repprt  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
shaU  proviiie— 

(A)  a  deti^ed  list  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
HARM  system;  and 

(B)  a  plai^  to  correct  such  deficiences,  in- 
cluding milestones  and  required  levels  of 
funding  an4  a  request  to  Congress  to  repro- 
gram  funds  for  this  purpose. 

(e)  ProhiIitioii  or  Expebpitures  to  Cor- 
rect SfeciPies  DEriciEwciES.— The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  qiay  not  obligate  or  expend  any 
funds  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  HARM 
system  in  o^er  to  meet  the  weapons  system 
performance  specifications  described  in  sub- 
section (cKl). 

Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motjlon  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Al- 
ivlng  assumed  the  Chair, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
ittee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  jof  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Connnittee.  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1872)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Armed  Forces  for 
procurem^t,  for  research,  develop- 
ment, tesf,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  Imaintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strenaths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


exahser] 
Mr.  Rui 
the  Coi 


PERfi  ONAL  EXPLANATION 
TORRES  asked  and  was  given 


(Mr 
permissioi 
minute.) 


to  address  the  House  for  1 


Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  present  for  recorded  votes  on 
Tuesday,  Jime  18  due  to  official  busi- 
ness. Had  I  been  present  on  the  House 
floor.  I  would  have  cast  my  votes  in 
the  following  manner 

Roll  No.  162,  passage  of  H.R.  2369. 
Family  Planning  Programs  extension: 
"yea," 

Roll  No.  163.  passage  of  H.R.  2417, 
Health  Maintenance  Orguilzation 
Amendments;  "yea." 

RoU  No.  164,  passage  of  H.R.  2290, 
Orphan  Drug  Amendments:  "yea." 

Roll  No.  165.  Aspin  amendment  to 
EKDD  biU  reducing  fiscal  year  1986  de- 
fense spending  by  $10  billion:  "aye." 

Roll  No.  166,  Bennett  amendment  to 
DOD  bill  to  eliminate  fiscal  year  1986 
MX  missile  procurement  funding  and 
all  unobligated  prior-year  MX  appro- 
priations; "aye." 

Roll  No.  167.  McCurdy  amendment 
to  DOD  bill  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  deployment  of  tSX.  mis- 
siles should  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  40;  "aye." 

Roll  No.  168,  Courter  amendment  to 
DOD  bill  to  limit  deployment  to  50 
MX  missiles  in  existing  silos:  "no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  votes  be  recorded  in 
the  permanent  Record  and  appear  ac- 
cording to  each  vote  taken. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJi.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
BuUding  and  U.S.  Courthouse  in  Ashland. 
KT.  as  the  "Carl  D.  Pei^ins  Federal  BiUld- 
ing  and  United  States  Courthouse". 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  1699.  An  act  to  extend  Utle  I  and 
part  B  of  title  II  of  the  Energy  PoUcy  and 
Conservation  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  1103.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  atmos- 
pheric and  sateUlte  programs  and  fimctions 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Make-A-Wlsh  Month";  and 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning with  Sunday,  April  13,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Oarden  Week". 


D  1900 

NATIONAL  VETERANS'  HEALTH 
CARE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  216) 
authorizing  the  President  to  designate 
the  third  week  of  June  1985  as  "Na- 
tional Veterans'  Health  Care  Aware- 
ness Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brucx).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  ISx.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object 
but  simply  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  l>eing  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  216 

Whereas  veterans  have  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  history  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  number  of  veterans  over  the 
age  of  65  wUl  double  and  reach  9  milUon  by 
the  year  3000; 

Whereas  by  such  year,  over  one-third  of 
the  veteran  population  In  the  United  States 
will  be  over  the  age  of  65  and  approximately 
two  out  of  every  three  elderly  males  In  the 
United  States  wiU  be  eligible  for  Veterans' 
Administration  medical  care; 

Whereas  one  hundred  and  seventy-two 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  provide  esMntial  health  care 
services  to  those  who  served  in  our  Nation's 
armed  forces; 

Whereas  the  health  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  will  Increase  dramatically  by 
the  year  3000  and  existing  veterans'  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes  wlU  be  inadequate 
to  meet  those  needs;  and 

Whereas  given  the  dramatic  increase  in 
the  number  of  persona  who  wlU  be  eligible 
for  Veterans'  Administration  health  care  by 
the  year  2000,  the  increaaed  health  care 
needs  of  such  perMms.  and  the  inabUlty  of 
existing  veterans'  health  care  faculties  to 
meet  those  needs,  the  Nation  should  begin 
to  focus  on  ways  to  meet  such  needs:  Now, 
therefore,  l>e  it 

RtMolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retenUMve*  of  Ou  UnUei  Statu  of  America 
in  Congrete  auertMed,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  third  week  of  June 
1985  as  "National  Veterans'  Health  Care 
Awareness  Week"  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
we^  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
UviUes. 

AMRROKEHT  OFFiaRD  BY  MX.  OARdA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  Page 

2,  line  4,  strike  out  "the  third  week  of  June 
1985"  and  insert  "the  fourth  week  of  June 
1985". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Garcia]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITU  AMXMrafXm  OPPCREB  ST  MR.  OARCU 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Amend  title  so  as  to  read  "Joint  Resolution 
Authorizing  the  President  To  Designate  the 
Fourth  Week  of  June  1985  as  'National  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Awareness  Week'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


HEL£N  KELLER  DEAF-BLIND 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  125)  designating  the  week  of  Jtme 
23,  1985,  through  June  29,  1985,  as 
"Helen  Keller  Deaf -Blind  Awareness 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  object, 
except  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bohior],  who  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 227. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng,  and  I  com- 
mend him  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Garcia]  for  their  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  with  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  227,  designat- 
ing the  last  week  of  June  as  "Helen 
Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week." 
we  are  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
the  American  ideal  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal"  and  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  should  have  the 
right  to  contribute  to  this  society.  The 
blind  and  deaf  cannot  and  should  not 
be  excepted,  in  spite  of  the  many  ob- 
stacles they  face. 

IiSany  of  the  obstacles  confronting 
blind  and  deaf  Americans  go  unnoticed 
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by  most  Americans.  It  is.  therefore, 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  in- 
crease public  awareness.  Congressional 
support  of  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week"  is  certainly  a  first 
step  toward  heightening  public  aware- 
ness, and  thus  eliminating  many  of 
the  obstacles  facing  deaf  and«  blind 
Americans. 

Helen  Keller  is  but  one  example  of 
what  one  can  do,  given  the  opportuni- 
ty. This  great  lady  has  inspired  us  all. 
Her  accomplishments  stand  as  a 
beacon  of  courage  for  people  the  world 
over.  By  proclaiming  the  last  week  of 
June  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awareness  Week."  we  not  only  honor 
this  remarkable  lady  on  the  lOSth  an- 
niversary of  her  birth,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  all  those  valiant  men. 
women,  and  children,  who  carry  on 
her  legacy  of  hope  and  achievement. 

Bdr.  OILBAAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Itr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OmiAif]. 

Bfr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  8upi>ort 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  125,  legisla- 
tion which  focuses  our  attention  upon 
the  courage  and  accomplishments  of 
deaf-blind  people  by  proclaiming  the 
last  week  of  June  as  "Helen  Keller 
Deaf-Blind  Awareness  Week."  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bomoa]  for  introduc- 
ing the  House  companion  measure  to 
this  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  227. 

I  was  honored  last  year,  along  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]  to  introduce 
legislation  which  established  the  first 
"Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Awareness 
Week."  This  year,  I  became  an  original 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
227  in  order  to  build  upon  the  momen- 
tum created  by  the  activities  and 
worthy  programs  inspired  by  the  first 
awareness  week  for  deaf -blind  individ- 
uals. 

Elver  since  Helen  Keller  defied  her 
doctors'  predictions  and  Indeed  even 
her  own  parents'  expectations  that  she 
would  never  be  able  to  communicate, 
her  story  of  achievement  has  become  a 
hallmark  of  encouragement  for  other 
deaf-blind  persons  and  their  families. 
Helen  Keller  not  only  learned  to  com- 
mimicate,  but  she  also  demonstrated 
that  her  blindness  and  deafness  did 
not  limit  her  in  any  way.  Through  her 
courage  and  determination  in  a  time 
when  her  disabilities  were  even  less 
understood  than  they  are  now.  she 
brought  to  the  world  an  inspiration 
and  a  new  perspective. 

Although  Helen  KeUer's  personal 
story  will  always  be  remembered 
through  her  writing,  the  everyday 
struggles  and  accomplishments  of 
other  deaf-blind  individuals  are  often 
overlooked  by  many  of  us  who  can  see 


and  hear.  As  a  result,  deaf -blind  per- 
sons' potential  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety are  also  often  overlooked.  Unfor- 
timately,  this  situation  causes  a  loss  to 
society  in  valuable  human  resources 
and  also  serves  to  further  the  gap  be- 
tween the  deaf-blind  individual  and 
the  society  he  has  fought  so  hard  to 
learn  to  fimction  in. 

Sehate  Joint  Resolution  125  at- 
temi  its  to  resolve  this  imf ortimate  sit- 
uati<  n  by  reemphaslzing  not  only  the 
accolnplishments  of  Helen  Keller,  but 
also  by  paying  tribute  to  the  many 
other  individuals  who  have  carried  on 
in  her  fine  tradition,  refusing  to  hand- 
icap themselves  by  their  disabilities. 

I  have  come  to  know  about  the  ob- 
stacles that  deaf-blind  persons  fre- 
quently confront  through  Martin 
Adler,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district  and  director  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf -Blind 
Youth  and  Adults  in  Sands  Point,  NY. 
Congress  established  this  center  in 
1969'  in  order  to  prepare  deaf-blind 
peode  to  realize  their  place  in  society. 
Manin  Adler  has  shared  with  me  the 
many  triumphs  experienced  by  stu- 
dents at  the  center,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
appointments the  students  often  face 
when  society  is  afraid  to  acknowledge 
and  let  them  demonstrate  the  worthy 
contribution  they  can  make. 

TUis  is  why  a  "Helen  KeUer  Deaf- 
Blind  Awareness  Week"  is  so  impor- 
tant* These  special  people  are  doing 
their  part  toward  assmning  their 
rightful  place  in  society.  Let  us  do 
ours  by  recognizing  their  potential  and 
promoting  it  to  others  who  do  not  yet 
understand  their  special  abilities.  The 
increased  awareness  which  will  result 
front  passage  of  this  bill  will  go  far  in 
expanding  educational  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduflB. 

A(|:»rdingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  support  of  this  measure  to 
honer  Helen  Keller  on  the  105th  anni- 
versary of  her  birth  and  the  many 
ment  women,  and  children  who  have 
demonstrated  her  same  coiurage.  in 
ordv  to  ensure  that  their  struggles 
hav^  not  been  in  vain. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theite  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  136 

Wl^ereas  Helen  Keller  1b  the  moat  accom- 
pUslied.  respected,  and  renowned  deaf -blind 
American  in  history; 

Wkereas  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Heleb  KeUer  occurs  on  June  27; 

Whereas  deaf-blindness  Is  a  severe  disabil- 
ity t|iat  results  in  the  loss  of  two  primary 
senses; 

WItereas  forty  thousand  Americans,  in- 
cluding approximately  six  thousand  chil- 
drea   suffer   from   deaf-blindness   as   the 
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result  of  lihe  rubella  epidemic  of  the  late 
19M's  and  other  causes; 

Whereas  I  the  nature  of  deaf -blindness 
causes  the  cost  of  education,  training,  and 
rehabillUtion  for  deaf-blind  individuals  to 
be  higher  than  the  cost  of  such  aid  to  indi- 
viduals with  other  disabiUUes; 

Whereasjthe  high  level  of  such  costs  cause 
many  senice  agencies  to  be  reluctant  to 
serve  deaf-blind  individuals,  further  pre- 
venting such  indivldtiala  from  becoming  in- 
dependent [and  frequently  resulting  in  their 
placement  in  custodial  inatltutions; 

Whereasi  national  and  regional  deaf -blind 
centers  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  deaf- 
blind  population,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
receive  inadequate  education,  training,  and 
rehabilitation  services,  an  Inadequacy  which 
leads  to  a  terrible  waste  of  human  Uvea  and 
resources  pnA  imposes  high  cocta  on  our 
Nation; 

Whereas!  it  is  in  the  national  mterest  to 
prevent  tms  waste  of  human  resources  by 
fostering  the  Independence  of,  creating  em- 
ployment epportimlties  for,  and  maxlmlrtng 
the  opportunities  for  achievement  among, 
deaf-blind  Individuals; 

Whereas  these  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished otily  through  increased  public 
awareness  of,  and  attention  to,  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  potential  contributions  to  soci- 
ety of  deal^-bUnd  individuals;  and 

Whereas  it  is  highly  appropriate  to  publi- 
cize the  needs,  abilities,  and  potential  of 
deaf-blind  individuals,  and  to  recognize 
Helen  Keller  not  only  as  a  guiding  example 
of  courage  and  hope  for  our  Nation,  but  also 
as  an  illustration  of  what  deaf -blind  individ- 
uals can  athieve  when  given  a  chance:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved^  bv  the  Senate  and  Horue  of  Rep- 
naentatlv^  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Congreu  auembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  33, 1|8S,  through  June  39, 1985,  Is  des- 
ignated as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-BUnd  Aware- 
ness Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  t^e  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  a^vities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  tb  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NA  nONAL  P.O.W./M.I.A. 

Recognition  day 

Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Pdst  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  87)  lo  provide  for  the  designation 
of  July  IB.  1985,  as  "National  P.O.W./ 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day."  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  ^>e:AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  oblection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemm  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HlNSiai.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  not  object, 
but  I  would  simply  like  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  minority  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  my  reservation,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  SoLARz],  who  is  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  House  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  205. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3^elding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  came  in  from  a 
rather  heated  discussion  in  the  cloak- 
room. Let  me  Just  tell  you  what  it  was 
all  about,  because  I  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  most  monstrous  misrep- 
resentation in  the  press.  We  have  all 
been  victimized  in  the  press  from  time 
to  time,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  this 
one  takes  the  cake. 

I  was  on  the  "Nlghtwatch"  program 
on  CBS  two  nights  ago,  with  a  very 
good  friend.  Congressman  RoBiHsoif 
from  Arkansas,  talking  about  the  hos- 
tage crisis.  Congressman  Robinsoh 
said  that  we  ought  to  bomb  the  air- 
port in  Beirut  in  retaliation  for  what 
the  hijackers  had  done  in  taking  the 
plane  to  the  airport  there.  I  responded 
by  saying  that  I  thought  this  was  a  ri- 
diculous suggestion,  that  the  very 
same  logic  that  would  lead  us  to  bomb 
the  airport  in  Beirut  would  also  lead 
us  to  bomb  the  airport  in  Athens, 
where  the  hijacking  originated,  and 
then  the  airport  in  Tripoli,  in  Libya, 
where  other  hijackers  have  gone,  and 
then  Aden  in  South  Yemen,  where 
other  hijackers  have  gone,  and  then 
Algiers  in  Algeria,  where  still  other  hi- 
jackers have  gone,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  I  ended  up  by  saying  if  we  did 
this  we  would  be  involved  in  wars  with 
half  the  countries  of  the  region. 

I  find  out  today  that  there  are  arti- 
cles in  the  Greek  press  claiming  that  I 
have  advocated  the  bombing  of  the 
airport  in  Athens,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  correct  this  unfortunate  im- 
pression. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  if  anybody  is 
listening— I  do  not  see  anybody  up 
there— that  I  consider  Greece  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  United  States,  part  of 
NATO.  I  think  anybody,  let  alone  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  who  would  suggest  that  we 
bomb  the  airport  in  Athens,  is  acting 
in  an  unthinkable  and  unconscionable 
fashion.  I  never  suggested  it.  I  am  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  it.  I  said  Just 
the  opposite. 

My  reference  to  Athens  was  de- 
signed not  to  call  for  American  bomb- 
ing there,  but  rather  to  ridicule  the 
suggestion  that  we  bomb  the  airport  in 
Beirut  or  anywhere  else. 

I  gather  that  we  are  here  today  not 
to  exculpate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  but  rather  to  call  up  this  resolu- 
tion establishing  National  P.O.W./ 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day.  And  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  both  gentlemen  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Solomon],  now  the 
chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on 
P.O.W./M.I.A.'s  and  Mr.  Giuiah,  his 
very  distinguished  predecessor  in  that 
position,  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
California    [Mr.    Laoomabsiho].    who 


has  been  providing  real  leadership  on 
this  question. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  is 
that  so  long  as  the  almost  2.500  Ameri- 
can servicemen  whose  fate  is  still  un- 
accounted and  remain  missing  in  Viet- 
nam, the  final  cluster  in  our  tragic  in- 
volvement in  Indo-China  cannot  be 
written.  I  think  this  resolution  wlU 
serve  notice  on  the  American  people 
and  on  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  and 
Vientiane  that  this  remains  a  high  pri- 
ority for  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  and  remains  a  high  priority  for 
the  Reagan  administration.  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  President  and  his  people  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  those  brave  Ameri- 
cans who  risked  their  lives  and  gave 
their  lives  on  behalf  of  our  country  in 
Vietnam. 

The  resolution  of  the  P.O.W./M.I.A. 
issue  has  also  been  a  very  high  priori- 
ty of  the  Congress.  At  a  time  when  a 
number  of  people,  acting,  in  my  view, 
with  utter  irresponsibility,  are  suggest- 
ing that  there  is  some  kind  of  coverup 
or  at  worst,  indifference,  at  best,  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress,  this  resolu- 
tion will  make  it  uiunistakably  clear 
that  we  remain  concerned  with  this 
issue,  and  that  we  will  continue  to  be 
concerned  about  this  issue,  we  will 
leave  no  stone  unturned  in  our  effort 
to  determine  what  has  happened  to 
our  men. 

I  say  that  if  there  is  anybody  here  or 
abroad  who  has  information  that 
could  help  in  the  search  for  these  men 
and  they  bring  it  to  us,  we  will  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  follow  up  on  it.  But 
it  is  not  very  helpful  when  people,  who 
claim  that  they  have  information 
refuse  to  disclose  it,  refuse  to  cooper- 
ate with  our  committees,  refuse  to 
come  before  us.  refuse  to  go  before  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
has  the  primary  responsibility  here, 
refuse  to  take  polygraph  tests  so  that 
we  can  get  some  indication  of  their  in- 
tegrity and  their  veracity;  those  things 
are  not  helpful  at  all  to  resolving  the 
fate  of  these  brave  Americans. 
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But  I  urge  strong  support  of  this  res- 
olution and  I  commend  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  for  their 
leadership  role  on  behalf  of  it. 

I  also  thank  my  dear  friend  from 
New  York  for  his  willingness  to  facili- 
tate the  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion today.  He  has  been  strongly  sup- 
portive and  sympathetic  as  well,  and  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SoLOMOH]  one  of  the  chief  cosponsors. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  1  million 
Americans  have  laid  down  their  lives 
in  order  to  preserve  the  way  of  life  we 
enjoy  today  as  free  men  and  women. 
Nearly    IVft   million  more  Americans 


have  been  wounded  in  battle.  Ehrery 
year  on  Memorial  Day  and  on  Veter- 
ans Day,  we  unite  as  a  Nation  to  re- 
member the  courage,  devotion,  and 
sacrifice  of  these  brave  Americans  on 
whose  shoulders  we  stand. 

In  recent  years,  our  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  another  group  of  brave 
Americans,  a  group  that  may  be  rela- 
tively small  in  number  but  whose  sac- 
rifice and  suffering  on  our  behalf  is  all 
out  of  proportion  to  their  small  num- 
bers. I  am  speaking  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  served  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  who  remain  as  yet  unac- 
counted for— missing  in  action.  This 
resolution  would  set  aside  July  19. 
1985.  as  "National  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day"  in  honor  of  these  people. 
The  resolution  further  calls  upon  the 
President  to  issue  a  public  proclama- 
tion caUing  on  the  American  people  to 
observe  July  19  with  appropriate  ac- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  part 
of  what  has  become  an  ongoing,  bipar- 
tisan effort  to  honor  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  to  call  public  attention 
to  those  still  missing.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cooperation  of  Chairman  Gabcia 
in  expediting  this  resolution  to  the 
floor.  And  I  appreciate  the  tnterest 
and  leadership  demonstrated  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Solabz. 
And,  of  course,  I  am  very  gratified  by 
the  tremendous  niunber  of  cosponsors. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  from  all  points  on  the  political 
spectnmi. 

Because,  in  the  final  analysis,  this  is 
not  a  political  issue— this  is  an  Ameri- 
can issue.  And  I  am  hopeful  that  by 
passing  this  resolution  today  we  will 
be  paying  tribute  to  those  who  have 
borne  so  much  as  well  as  declaring  in  a 
firm  voice  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
those  who  may  still  be  held  c^tive— 
Americans  being  held  in  defiance  of  all 
international  law  and  canons  of 
human  decency. 

I  cannot  escape  the  observation  that 
we  are  considering  this  resolution  at  a 
time  when  public  opinion  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  greatly  aroused.  The  phe- 
nomenal box-office  success  of  recent 
motion  pictures  dealing  with  the 
rescue  of  American  MIA's  in  South- 
east Asia  is  indicative  of  the  intense 
feelings  and  interest  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  on  this  subject.  Presi- 
dent R^«an  has  declared  the  release 
of  American  MIA's  to  be  a  matter  of 
"the  highest  national  priority." 

I  believe  this  resolution  today  repre- 
sents a  step  we  can  take,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  to 
keep  the  faith  with  them.  And  let  us 
renew  our  commitment  to  seek  a  full 
accounting  of  those  Americans  who 
are  still  missing. 

And  so  I  urge  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  this  resolution,  of  which  I 
was  pleased  to  be  the  first  cosponsor. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OmcAif]. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
legislation.  House  Joint  Resolution 
205,  which  has  already  been  approved 
by  the  other  body,  and  which  wlU  des- 
ignate July  19,  1985,  as  "National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day." 

As  vice  chairman  of  our  House  Task 
Force  on  Our  Missing  in  Action,  I  es- 
pecially would  like  to  thank  our  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Sub- 
committee [Mr.  SoLARZ],  and  our 
other  colleague  from  New  York,  our 
distinguished  task  force  chairman 
[Mr.  SoLOMOir],  for  their  leadership  in 
steering  this  legislation  to  the  House 
floor.  We  also  thank  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Muhkowski]  for 
his  sterling  sponsorship  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  that  body. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have 
been  honored  to  introduce  or  to  co- 
sponsor  legislation  which  designates 
National  POW/MIA  Recognition  Day. 
It  is  imperative  that  our  Nation  never 
forget  that  2,400  of  our  brave  Ameri- 
cans have  not  returned  from  South- 
east Asia  and  remain  unaccoimted  for 
and  that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a 
full  accounting. 

In  this  year  of  1985,  it  is  even  more 
important  that  National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day  be  observed.  In  previ- 
ous years,  our  enemy  was  apathy— the 
ttfiathy  of  Americans  who  have  forgot- 
ten our  missing.  As  each  year  passes 
by.  there  are  new  generations  with  no 
awareness  of  our  MIA  issue. 

This  year,  we  are  faced  with  a  new 
enemy— the  enemy  of  oversimplifica- 
tion. Some  Americans,  who  are  un- 
doubtedly well-meaning  and  patriotic, 
do  not  understand  the  complexity  of 
the  issue.  Fanned  by  sensational  cre- 
ations of  Hollywood,  they  are  con- 
vinced that  our  missing  Americans  are 
still  being  held  captive  against  their 
will,  and  aU  that  is  necessary  to  rescue 
them  is  one  or  two  Individuals  with 
adequate  firepower. 

If  it  were  Just  that  simple,  many  of 
us  in  the  Congress  would  take  to  this 
floor,  urging  that  it  be  done  immedi- 
ately. Unfortunately,  the  reality  of  the 
situation  is  far  removed  from  Holly- 
wood fantasy. 

In  reality,  while  we  have  received 
many  reports  of  sightings  of  Cauca- 
sian prisoners,  we  have  never  been  af- 
forded any  conclusive,  unrefutable  evi- 
dence that  there  are  indeed  Americans 
still  alive  and  being  held  as  prisoners 
in  Southeast  Asia.  I  believe  I  speak  for 
a  majority  of  our  colleagues  when  I 
state  that  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up 
the  quest  imtU  we  receive  conclusive 
proof  that  there  are  not  any  Ameri- 
cans idlve,  but  we  obviously  cannot 
condone  mercenary  or  nonsanctioned 


parainllltary  action  as  long  as  the  evi- 
dence remains  inconclusive. 

We  have  made  more  significant 
strides  in  the  past  year  toward  a  reso- 
lution of  the  POW/MIA  issue.  In  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  first  time,  an  American 
team  was  allowed  to  excavate  a  crash 
site  in  Laos.  As  a  result  of  that  excava- 
tion, 15  sets  of  renudns  of  American 
MIA'b  were  repatriated  and  identified. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Oovemment  of 
Viet4am  has  agreed  to  meet  with 
Ameficans  to  discuss  the  problem  on  a 
technical  basis,  and  returned  several 
remains  at  that  time.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Oovemment  of  Kampuchea 
has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  on  the  issue  of  missing 
Americans. 

Thus,  again  this  year,  we  are  calling 
upoa  Congress  to  declare  a  National 
POW/MIA  Recognition  Day.  In  con- 
junction with  this  celebration  we  are 
urglqg  our  veterans'  organizations,  our 
scho^ls,  our  youth  groups  and  service 
organizations,  and  our  news  media 
throughout  the  Nation  to  remind  all 
Americans  that  we  must  not  rest  until 
all  of  our  missing  servicemen  are  ac- 
counted for  and  returned. 

This  year,  however,  we  must  also 
educate  our  citizens  to  realize  that 
Hollfwood  fantasies  are  Just  that— 
nothing  more  than  fantasies— that  ob- 
taining a  fuU  accounting  is  a  complex 
and  heartbreaking  process  which 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  time- 
frame of  a  2-hour  motion  picture,  but 
it  Is  one  that  we  are  seeking  to  be  ac- 
com01ished  nonetheless. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  urge  our  colleagues  to 
support  and  approve  this  measure,  to 
let  tJ^e  American  people  know  that  we 
wholly  committed  and  fully 
behind  our  President  on  this 
vital  issue. 
HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
inro]. 
[K  LAOOBlARSmO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Ma  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Cha&-man  Oahcia.  Chairman  Solarz 
and  member  of  the  task  force.  The 
past  chairman.  Congressman  OnjCAM, 
and  the  present  chairman  of  the  task 
force.  Okrald  Solomoh.  and  a  member 
of  toe  task  force  and  someone  who 
knows  from  firsthand  experience  what 
the  issue  really  is  here:  Jomr  McCaih 
of  Arizona. 

I  really  want  to  say  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  chair- 
man'of  the  Asia  and  Pacific  task  force. 
Mr.  Solarz.  regarding  the  attention 
and  devotion  and  slngleminded  effort. 
if  you  will,  to  bring  this  to  a  conclu- 
sion >  on  the  part  of  the  President  of 
the  pnlted  States.  I  think  this  is  one 
of  tike  best  examples  of  blputisan  co- 
opentlon  on  a  committee  where  we  do 
not  have  that  many  cases  of  bipartisan 
coopieratlon.  Hopefully,  this  will  be  a 
pattern  for  reaching  agreement  in  a 
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blpartlsari  way  on  other  matters  of 
great  importance  as  welL 

Mr.  SOIiARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemait  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

JJb.  SOLARZ.  It  seems  as  if  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  bipartisan  coop- 
eration oq  MIA's  and  Bflcronesla.  Now, 
If  we  can  I  extend  that  to  Moscow  and 
Managua.!  we  will  have  broadened  the 
base  of  bipartisanship  in  the  House 
and  then  We  can  move  on  to  the  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  as  well. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  very  much  for  his 
comments. 

D  1920 

I  think  bartlcularly  on  this  issue,  all 
of  us  whq  have  been  Involved  on  both 
sides  of  t«e  aisle  have  Joined  hands  in 
putting  the  interest  of  those  brave 
American!  who  fought  on  behalf  of 
our  country  In  Vietnam  ahead  of  ev- 
erjrthing  else,  and  there  has  been  no 
conslderulon  from  the  beginning  on 
either  sldie  of  any  notions  of  partisan 
advantage.  The  one  thing  that  has  mo- 
tivated all  of  us  is  to  do  the  best  we 
possibly  can  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to'  these  men.  and  if  any  of 
them  shotild  be  alive,  to  make  it  possi- 
ble to  bring  them  back  to  our  country 
so  they  can  continue  to  lead  their  lives 
in  freedom  rather  than  In  slavery. 

Mr.  lAoOMARSINO.  I  want  to 
thank  thie  gentleman  for  the  state- 
ment he  Just  made,  another  eloquent 
expression  of  concern  about  this  issue. 

On  perhi^M  tommorrow,  or  perhaps 
the  nextjtlme  we  take  up  the  defense 
bUl.  I  wi^  be  offering  an  amendment 
to  give  a  [medal  to  prisoners  of  war.  I 
think  thajt  is  something  else  we  can  do 
to  show  dur  concern  and  devotion  and 
interest  la  this  subject. 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  that  we 
keep  attention  on  this  issue,  but  In  the 
right  way,  so  that  no  longer  will  the 
governing  authorities  In  Vietnam  be 
able  to  say,  as  they  told  Congressman 
Onjuir  4nd  I  several  years  ago,  "We 
did  not  Icnow  you  cared."  when  we 
brought  this  Issue  up.  "We  did  not 
know  yoi^  cared."  Well,  they  know  now 
we  care  and  I  think  the  American 
people  know  that  we  care,  and  we  are 
going  to  f  eep  working  until  absolutely 
there  is  ito  question  as  to  what  is  the 
fate  of  those  some  2,500  people  who 
are  still  n^isslng  in  action. 

So  I  wknt  to  again  thank  the  two 
chairmeni  for  bringing  this  up  and  the 


members 


great  devotion  and  Interest  in  this 
issue. 

Mr.  MdCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema  a  yield? 

Mr.  H/fNSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  front  Arizona. 

Mr.  Mc  CAIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yield!  og. 


of  the  task  force  for  their 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  also  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  Chair- 
man Garcu.  Chairman  Solarz.  Con- 
gressman Oilman,  Congressman  Solo- 
mon, in  particular  for  their  dedication 
and  hard  work  on  this  effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  associate  my  re- 
marks with  those  of  Chairman  Solarz 
concerning  the  difficulty  and  the  vola- 
tility of  this  issue  because  of  a  number 
of  reasons,  a  reawakening  of  interest 
in  the  Vietnam  veteran  because  of  the 
10-year  anniversary  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  and  movies  that  have  recently 
been  made,  the  latest  being  Rambo  II, 
displaying  the  heroics  of  various  movie 
actors  as  they  rescue  men  who  are  still 
being  kept  captive.  In  fact.  I  think  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  visibility 
of  this  issue  is  higher  than  it  has  ever 
been  probably  since  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Unfortunately,  there  will  always  be 
individuals  who  will  take  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  prey  on  the  emotions, 
sometimes  for  financial  gain,  some- 
times for  publicity  reasons,  on  the 
families,  and  friends  and  concerned 
Americans  who  are  deeply  Involved  in 
this  issue. 

I  share  the  fnistration  of  Chairman 
Solarz  and  Chairman  OtLMAif,  who  re- 
cently was  the  subject  of,  I  thought, 
an  entirely  unwarranted  attack  in 
what  was  an  entirely  good-faith  effort 
on  his  part  to  help  our  task  force  get 
important  information.  There  hrs 
been  no  one,  and  I  think  Chairman 
Solarz  would  agree  with  me,  no  one 
more  dedicated  to  this  effort  than 
Congressman  Gilmah,  and  yet  he  was 
subject  to  a  couple  of  letters  and  at- 
tacks which  were  carried  in  the  media 
which  were  totally  unwarranted. 

I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  went  back  to 
Hanoi  with  Walter  Cronkite  in  Febru- 
ary, and  the  main  reason  I  went  back 
was  to  tell  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment officials  that  I  met  with  that  the 
American  people  will  not  let  this  issue 
rest  until  they  fully  cooperate  with  us 
in  achieving  a  resolution.  We  need,  of 
course,  to  account  for  those  men  who 
are  missing,  and  in  the  belief  of  most 
of  us,  the  Vietnamese  Government  has 
a  long  way  to  go  before  we  feel  that 
they  are  cooperating  in  this  effort. 

The  question  that  recurs,  however. 
In  the  mall  and  the  television  and  the 
movies  that  we  hear  about  from  time 
to  time  is.  "Is  there  anyone  still  left 
alive?"  I  think  that  is  the  major  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  our  task  force  is 
doinig  everjrthing  within  its  power  to 
address.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  anyone  left  alive  in  Vietnam.  I 
know  there  are  statistics  concerning 
those  men  who  were  shot  down  in 
Laos  which  indicate  that  there  is  a 
dramatic  difference  in  the  numbers 
who  were  captured  versus  planes  shot 
down  in  Laos  versus  planes  shot  down 
and  men  captured  flying  over  North 
Vietnam  at  that  time. 


I  know  there  is  reason  to  wonder 
about  this,  and  I  am  convinced  that  If 
we  can  ever  establish  hard  evidence 
that  there  are  men  alive  and  where 
they  are,  the  members  of  this  task 
force  will  be  the  first  ones  to  go  and 
lead  the  attempt,  at  risk  of  their  own 
lives  because  of  their  deep  involve- 
ment in  this  issue,  in  order  to  see  that 
they  are  rescued. 

So  I  think  It  is  important  that  Chair- 
man Garcia  has  done.  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  we  keep  this  Issue  alive. 
What  Chairman  Oarcia  has  orches- 
trated here  will  be  very  Important  in 
letting  the  American  people  know  that 
this  Congress  and  this  administration 
has  not  forgotten  this  issue.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  reassure  the  American 
people  that  if  we  can  get  hard  evi- 
dence of  someone  alive,  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  and  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  country  will  make 
every  effort  to  orchestrate  their 
rescue,  and  since  the  words  of  retalia- 
tion continue  to  be  sotinded  around 
this  country  over  the  hostage  crisis.  I 
think  we  would  even  retaliate  against 
the  Vietnamese  for  such  barbarism  of 
keeping  men  prisoner  for  all  these 
years. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  more 
issue.  If  I  could,  to  my  colleagues. 

There  has  been  a  proposal  of  a  Perot 
Commission  by  one  of  our  colleagues, 
who  has  recommended  a  well  known.  I 
guess  you  would  call  him,  entrepre- 
neur. Ross  Perot  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  one  of  our  colleagues  to  head  a 
commission  to  ascertain  again  this 
issue  of  MIA-POWs.  I  think  that 
before  we  take  such  a  step  that  we 
would  have  to  establish  very  strict 
guidelines.  There  would  have  to  be  a 
very  clear  charter.  There  would  have 
to  be  agreement  of  many  of  us  here,  as 
well  as  the  organizations  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  effort  before  this  is 
agreed  upon. 

I  do,  however,  think  that  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  a  so-called  Perot  Com- 
mission could  do  some  good,  some- 
thing that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish,  we  ought  to  consider  it, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  had  two 
previous  commissions,  and  the  find- 
ings of  neither  one  have  satisfied  the 
concerns  of  many  Americans. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jieldlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  consider  any  suggestion  and 
every  proposal  which  is  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  effort  to  determine 
the  fate  of  our  servicemen  who  are 
still  missing  in  Indochina.  I  can  only 
tell  the  gentleman  that  we  are  having 
another  hearing  next  week  which  will 
be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 


the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacif- 
ic Affairs  (Ml  the  issue  of  our  POWs 
and  MIA's.  Former  Gen.  Ehigene 
Tlghe,  who  was  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  and  who 
has  recently  had  some  very  Interesting 
and  potentially  important  statements 
to  make  on  national  television  oaa- 
ceming  the  possibility  that  American 
servicemen  are  still  being  held  against 
their  will  In  Indochina.  wUl  be  testify- 
ing. We  will  have  a  fuU  panoply  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  administration  and  we 
will,  of  course,  ask  them  for  their 
views  on  this  recommendation. 

But  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say 
at  the  present  time  that  I  am  far  from 
I>ersuaded  of  the  need  for  such  a  com- 
mission, let  alone  its  desirability.  As 
the  gentleman  pointed  out,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  previous  commis- 
sions. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  think  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs and  the  task  force  on  POWs  and 
MIA's  have  been  faithfully  and  fuUy 
carrying  out  their  mandate  in  this 
regard.  Over  the  last  several  years,  we 
have  had  quite  a  few  hearings,  both  in 
public  session  and  In  executive  session. 
We  have  vigorously  pursued  in  private 
any  and  all  leads  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us.  I  must  say  that  while 
there  will  alwajrs  be  people  who  claim 
that  not  enough  Is  being  done,  that  as 
someone  who  has  looked  very  diligent- 
ly into  this  over  the  last  several  yean, 
my  continuing  impression  is  that  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are, 
in  fact,  doing  everjrthing  that  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected. 

If  somebody  can  come  tomorrow  and 
present  persuasive  evidence  to  us  that 
not  enough  is  being  done,  that  there  is 
some  kind  of  a  coverup.  then  of  course 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  I  would  be  in 
the  forefront  of  those,  as  I  think,  ev- 
erybody else  on  this  floor  would  be. 
exposing  the  coverup  and  Insisting 
that  more  be  done,  because  that  is  the 
obligation  we  owe  to  our  people. 

D  1930 

But  we  also  owe  a  responsibility  to 
the  truth.  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  families  of  the  men  involved,  and 
simply  because  somebody  comes  in 
with  wild  accusations,  as  the  gentle- 
man sasrs,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of 
profiteering  from  the  misery  of  the 
families  or  perhaps  because  they  like 
publicity.  I  think  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion not  to  capitulate  in  these  Tscota- 
mendatlon  Just  so  we  can  say  to  others 
that  we  are  doing  whatever  we  are 
asked  to  do. 

We  have  to  act  responsibly,  and  I 
think  that  requires  us  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  find  out  the  truth,  but 
to  reject  frivolous  and  counterproduc- 
tive suggestions  for  dealing  with  the 
problem,  which  are  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance the  cause,  but  which  are  likely 
to  set  it  back. 
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We  now.  for  example,  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  someone  who  betrayed  his 
nation,  somebody  who  worked  for  the 
enemy,  somebody  who  deserted  the  in- 
stitution which  he  was  pledged  to  sup- 
port, coming  before  us  and  making  all 
sorts  of  allegations  which  may  be  true, 
and  because  they  may  be  true,  we  are 
In  fact  pursuing  them.  But  here  is  this 
person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
aiding  the  enemy,  he  refuses  to  take 
polygraph  tests,  he  refuses  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  he  only  came  forward  with 
this  alleged  information  years  after  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  when, 
for  all  he  knew,  the  men  whom  he  now 
cliams  he  saw  when  he  was  over  there 
had  been  tortured  or  executed  or  God 
knows  what,  and  suddenly  he  surfaces 
with  the  information.  Now.  I  have  got 
to  say  that  under  such  circumstances, 
this  gentleman's  credibility  is  not  very 
high. 

Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  allegations  were  made,  we  are 
going  to  pursue  it  because.  I  think,  we 
owe  that  to  the  families,  and  if  what 
he  is  spring  is  true,  we  certainly  owe  it 
to  the  men.  But  it  does  not  obligate  us 
to  accept  every  suggestion  that  is 
made  because,  unfortunately,  not 
every  suggestion  is  productive:  some 
are  counterproductive. 

I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  done.  I 
am  proud  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OiuiAif]  has  done.  I 
am  proud  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IMi.  Sou>mon]  is  doing 
right  now  as  chairman  of  the  task 
force.  They  are  devoting  enormous 
amounts  of  effort  and  energy  to  run 
down  every  hint,  suggestion,  and  every 
allegation  which  is  made,  even  when 
they  strongly  suspect  there  is  no  merit 
to  it,  because  they  have  an  obligation 
to  their  consciences,  they  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  families,  and  they  have 
an  obligation  to  the  men  involved  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  And  when 
that  kind  of  faithful  devotion,  that 
kind  of  a  sense  of  national  responsibil- 
ity, is  treated  with  contempt  and  met 
with  criticism  because  they  did  not 
agree  with  each  and  every  suggestion 
that  was  made.  I  frankly  think  it  Is  ut- 
terly unacceptable. 

So,  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  stand  with  those 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  have  been  working  on  this  issue 
and  will  continue  to  work  on  this  issue 
because  of  their  commitment  to  the 
cause,  and  I  categorically  reject  these 
baseless  and  irresponsible  accusations. 

Insofar  as  this  particular  suggestion 
is  concerned.  I  can  assiu^  the  Mem- 
bers tliat  we  will  give  it  thoughtful 
consideration.  We  will  ask  the  views  of 
those  who  are  most  intimately  in- 
volved in  the  administration  and  in 
the  League  of  Families,  which  repre- 
sents. I  believe,  the  best  interests  of 
those  who  are  immediately  involved, 
and  then  together  we  will  reach  a 
ccnnmon    Judgment.    And    I    suspect 


when  tl^t  Judgment  is  made,  it  wiU 
not  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  divided 
vote;  I  «m  convinced  it  will  be  unani- 
mous because  if  establishing  such  a 
commission  is  in  the  interest  of  our 
men  and  their  memory  and  their  fami- 
lies, the*  all  of  us  wiU  be  for  it.  And  if 
it  is  counterproductive.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  n  siiiigle  Member  who  would  be 
willing  to  curry  favor  or  gain  publicity 
by  advocating  something  which  is  not 
in  the  bkst  interest  of  the  cause  which 
we  are  all  here  to  serve. 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  to  depress  my  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  as  strongly  as  possi- 
ble. I  w0uld  also  like  to  add  Just  a  bit 
concemkig  the  individual  the  gentle- 
man de4cribed  who  came  before  our 
task  force  and,  as  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned, refused  to  take  a  polygraph 
test.  An^  the  thing  that  exacerbates 
and  exaggerates  our  problem  is  that 
he  received  almost  a  credible  accept- 
ance or  was  certainly  given  a  great 
deal  of  credence  in  a  story  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  which,  when  read  by 
very  indulgent  colleagues  of  ours, 
made  people  come  up  to  us  and  say. 
"Hey,  there  must  be  something  to 
this."  It  is  very  unfortunate,  and  it 
complicates  our  work. 

Before  relinquishing  the  floor.  I 
would  Ipe  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GApciA].  I  believe  by  this  observ- 
ance we  are  not  only  reinforcing  the 
commitment  that  we  all  have  to  those 
who  are  still  missing  in  action,  but  we 
are  also  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
usef  111  opportunity  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can peofele  again  aware  that  there  are 
dedlcatal  men  and  women  in  this  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, ttie  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  So^jiRZ].  and  in  this  administra- 
tion whe  have  devoted  luitold  hours  in 
trying  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
issue.  Ttiere  is  no  coverup,  and  I  would 
be  morf  than  happy  to  spend  time 
with  ai^rone  who  alleges  that  there  is 
so  that  I  can  prove  them  wrong. 

Mr.  SQIiARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemiui  yield  further? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcni  New  York. 

Mr.  spLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  state  an  important 
point  for  the  purposes  of  the  Ricoro. 
because  this  now  obviously  will  be 
read  by  a  lot  of  people  and  I  can  see 
how  some  individuals  might  have  some 
questions  about  this.  With  respect  to 
the  request  we  made  of  the  individual 
who  came  to  us  with  these  allegations 
about  [the  existence  of  American 
POWs  'that  he  claims  are  still  being 
held  ci4>tive  in  Vietnam,  when  we  sug- 
gested a  polygraph  test,  we  also  indi- 
cated that  we  were  fully  prepared  to 
work  with  his  attorneys  in  developing 
the  questions  in  order  to  limit  the 
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questions  puivly  to  what  he  saw  and 
to  avoid  questions  which  could  con- 
ceivably cteaije  additional  legal  liabil- 
ities, or  ciU^bllltles,  or  responsibil- 
gentleman  who  would 
have  been  te^tifsring.  In  other  words, 
we  were  not  trying  to  entrap  the 
fellow  into  Isajring  something  that 
could  get  hint  involved  with  additional 
accusations  Iky  the  Government.  We 
were  simply  trying  to  determine  the 
veracity  of  his  allegations  concerning 
these  POW'S.  and  I  must  say  that 
under  such  circumstances,  given  our 
offer,  his  recusal  to  take  the  poly- 
graph test  does  not  enhance  his  credi- 
bility with  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  McCAlN.  And,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  following 
that  meeting  which  I  attended,  one  of 
the  most  decent  Member  of  this  body, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
GiucAN],  was  attacked  and  accused  of 
being  involved  in  some  way  in  oh- 
structing  thfc  information  from  get- 
ting to  the  Aynerican  people.  So  it  was 
not  only  a  case  where  we  had  great 
difficulty  finding  out  any  accurate  in- 
formation bi|t.  on  top  of  that,  we  had 
an  attack  made  on  one  of  our  dearest 
friends.         i 

I  am  sorry  |uid  I  want  to  ^^ologize  to 
the  subcommittee  chairman  for  taking 
so  much  time,  and  again  I  want  to 
thank  him.  I  want  to  say  in  closing 
that  indeed  fhe  American  people  can 
know  with  surety  and  with  confidence 
that  every  enort  is  being  made  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  admin- 
istration, and  I  appreciate  what  the 
sulKommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia],  is 
going  to  make  sure  the  people  know 
that.  ] 

Mr.  GARuLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y^ld? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARJpiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
always  at  this  time  say  that  the  hour 
is  late  and  the  House  is  going  to  finish 
its  business,  but  in  the  7  or  8  years 
that  I  have  chaired  this  subcommittee 
I  must  say  that  I  am  extremely  proud 
of  the  fact  that  this  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  healthiest  discussions  we 
have  ever  had  on  a  commemorative 
resolution.  I  think  that  is  a  credit  to 
all  the  parti()ipant8. 

But  let  md  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  that  references 
were  made  tt>  me,  thanking  me.  and  I 
Just  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that 
this  subcommittee  does  not  function 
imless  both  parts  function  together. 
My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Bfr.  ■ahseh],  has  always  been 
very  much  a  part  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  Juft  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
everybody  that  whatever  we  have  done 
we  have  dcfeie  in  a  tr\ily  bipartisan 
nature.  We  l^ve  acted  here  as  we  have 
done  in  most  resolutions. 
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So  based  on  that,  I  Just  wanted  to 
get  that  in  the  Record  and  get  back  to 
the  gentleman  so  he  can  say  that  he 
no  longer  reserves  his  right  to  object. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  longest  res- 
ervations of  objections  I  have  ever  had 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Garcia]. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  87 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  fought  in 
many  wars; 

Whereas  thousands  of  American  prisoners 
of  war  were  subjected  to  brutal  and  inhu- 
man treatment  by  their  enemy  captors  in 
violation  of  international  codes  and  customs 
for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
many  such  prisoners  of  war  died  from  such 
treatment; 

Whereas  many  Americans  missing  in 
action  remain  unaccounted  for  and  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  their  fate  has  caused 
their  families  to  suffer  acute  hardship;  and 

Whereas  the  sacrifices  of  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  Americans  missing  in 
action  and  their  families  are  deserving  of 
national  recognition:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  nineteenth 
day  of  July  1985  shall  be  designated  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A.  RecogniUon  Day"  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  conunemorate  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate activities. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  has  been  such  an 
important  issue,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
87,  as  well  as  on  the  other  Joint  resolu- 
tions passed  today,  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  UNFPA  TO  DO  ITS  JOB 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  day  when  we  will  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  programs,  with  the 
highly  important  provisions  for  family 
planning  aid  to  developing  world  na- 


tions. I  think  we  ought  to  take  note  of 
the  ongoing  controversy  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  between  our  colleague. 
Jack  Kkmf.  and  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Post. 

Our  colleague  advocates  that  we  cut 
funding  from  UNFPA  if  they  continue 
to  assist  the  China  Family  Planning 
Program  with  its  reported  element  of 
coercive  alx>rtion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  are  straining  at  a  gnat. 
We  are  going  mouse  hunting  with  an 
elephant  rifle. 

The  UNFPA.  in  addition  to  giving  a 
paltry  $10  million  a  year  to  Commu- 
nist China,  leas  than  1  percent  of 
China's  $1  bUllon-plus  Family  Plan- 
ning Program,  aids  115  other  nations 
around  the  world.  The  agency  aids 
those  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
whose  infants  and  children  we  have 
seen  dying  on  the  television  screen  be- 
cause they  have  not  yet  achieved  any- 
thing like  equilibrium  between  people 
and  food. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  ISx.  Speaker. 
if  we  applied  our  ingenuity  and  our  in- 
fluence with  the  Chinese  directly. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  our  President 
commimicated  with  Deng  Xiaoping. 
China's  Chief  of  State.  Wouldn't  it  be 
better  if  our  State  Department  com- 
municated with  the  Chinese  Foreign 
Office  to  induce  them  to  ameliorate 
the  truly  offensive  practices,  the  bru- 
tality, and  the  undue  coerciveness  of 
their  programs,  which  reportedly  does 
result  on  occasion  in  forced  steriliza- 
tion and  infanticide. 

The  United  States-Sino  scientific  ex- 
change is  the  largest  scientific  ex- 
change program  in  the  world,  involv- 
ing tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  This  is 
where  we  have  leverage  with  the  Chi- 
nese. We  should  leave  UNFPA  to  do 
its  Job  and  the  United  States  should 
deal  directly  with  the  Chinese. 

I  urge  Jack  Kkmp,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  and  honored  Members, 
to  use  his  prestige  and  influence  with 
this  administration  in  urging  the 
President  to  communicate  with  the 
Chinese  Government  to  discuss  the  re- 
ports of  offensive  activities  by  the  Chi- 
nese in  their  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  UNFPA 
amounts  to  30  percent  of  the  agency's 
budget.  The  elimination  of  this  crucial 
funding  would  jeopardize  UNFPA 
family  planning  programs  in  countries 
across  the  globe  where  misery  and  suf- 
fering already  are  all  too  familiar. 

U.S.  funds  for  UNFPA  are  segregat- 
ed from  any  of  the  agency's  funding 
for  Chinese  family  planning  programs. 
In  addition,  a  good  part  of  UNFPA's 
minimal  funding  for  China  over  the 
next  5  years  is  allocated  to  help  the 
Chinese  build  a  modem  fadllty  to 
manufacture  quality  contraceptives. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  UNFPA 
Family  Planning  Program  will  prevent 
some  100.000  abortions  a  year  in  China 
when  the  new  contraceptives  are  avaU- 


able.  Currently.  30  percent  of  the 
abortions  in  China  take  place  after  un- 
wanted pregnancies  result  from  con- 
traceptive failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
Member  of  this  House  advocate  co- 
erced abortion  or  infanticide.  Indeed, 
we  are  horrified  and  appalled  by  the 
existence  of  these  utterly  unwanted 
byprodiicts  of  China's  Family  Plan- 
ning Program.  But  the  elimination  of 
UJB.  funding  for  UNFPA  will  sentence 
millions  of  people  living  in  other  de- 
veloping countries  to  lives  of  poverty, 
starvation,  and  death. 


D  1940 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Peask]  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  PEASE  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Folct] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  FOLEY  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  i4>pear  hereafter  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


1985  FARM  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  T.xas  [Mr.  i«  la  Gabza] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Itr.  Speaker,  as 
all  our  colleagues  know,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  is  currently  work- 
ing on  a  new  farm  bill  which  we  intend 
to  bring  to  the  House  floor  later  this 
summer.  The  issues  we  are  considering 
in  committee,  and  which  the  House 
will  have  to  deal  with  later  on  the 
floor,  are  diffictilt  and  complex.  To 
put  the  situation  briefly,  we  are  faced 
with  the  need  to  deal  with  an  agricul- 
tural indtutry  which  is  in  an  economic 
crisis— and  we  must  deal  with  this 
problem  at  a  time  when  the  budget 
deficit  puts  tight  limits  on  the  re- 
sources we  can  use  to  assist  farmers. 

In  this  situation,  I  think  it  would  be 
valuable  for  Members  of  the  House- 
especially  those  who  do  not  represent 
agricultural  areas— to  review  a  back- 
ground paper  which  was  prepared  by 
economists  and  other  si>eciidi8ts  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  Columbia. 
MO.  The  material  I  am  providing  at 
this  time  is  not  a  proposal  for  specific 
new  farm  programs.  It  is.  instead,  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  face  and  the  nature  of  the 
issues  we  must  discuss. 

The  material  which  follows  is  taken 
from  the  publication  titled  "Policy 
Issues  in  Missouri  Agriculture.  1985— 
Brief  Statements  Designed  to  Provide 
Background   and   Encourage   Discus- 
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sion."  It  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  of 
the  University  of  BClssouri-Columbia 
in  May  of  this  year. 

I  should  emphasize  that  I  do  not 
personally  agree  with  every  part  of 
the  analysis  of  issues  included  in  this 
document.  For  example,  the  document 
states  that  "voluntary  acreage  con- 
trols are  not  very  effective  and  are 
very  expensive"  but  does  not  tell  us 
that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  reduce  the  cost  of  con- 
trol programs.  But  as  the  title  of  the 
paper  emphasizes,  these  materials  are 
intended  to  provide  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  offer 
the  following  excerpt  for  my  col- 
leagues' study. 

1985  Fasm  Act 


SITUATIOII 

1M6  ia  the  year  for  new  farm  legislation. 
The  last  major  legislation  was  in  1981.  The 
new  legislation  could  be  for  something 
other  than  the  common  four  years.  Some 
people  believe  a  three  or  five  year  term 
would  be  preferable  because  it  would  mean 
that  the  next  round  after  1985  would  not 
talLe  place  in  the  first  year  of  a  presidential 
term.  The  argument  is  that  a  new  adminis- 
tration needs  more  time  and  experience  to 
prepare  a  legislative  proposal. 

The  preparation  for  legislation  has  been 
unusual  in  that  many  groups  once  thought 
peripheral  in  their  concern  for  agricultival 
price  and  income  policy  are  now  in  the  thick 
of  debate  and  lobbying.  Their  interests  have 
widened  the  issues  about  which  farm  policy 
is  now  concerned.  Food  policy,  especially 
food  stamps,  and  conservation  policy  have 
gained  in  importance  vis-a-vis  farm  commod- 
ity price  and  fann  income  policy. 

The  debate  takes  place  in  a  time  of  un- 
precedented federal  budget  deficits  thus 
making  the  competition  for  any  needed 
funds  even  more  spirited. 

The  debate  takes  place  for  an  agriculture 
no  longer  geared  primarily  for  provision  of 
domestic  consumptioa  Agriculture  has  de- 
veloped a  productive  capacity  far  beyond 
what  can  be  accommodated  by  domestic  use 
alone.  That  means  that  general  economic 
conditions  and  institutional  arrangements 
both  here  and  abroad,  items  hardly  at  the 
center  of  traditional  farm  policy  concerns, 
are  of  great  Importance  to  agriculture. 

Not  since  the  19308  has  farm  legislation 
been  developed  for  an  agriculture  so  precar- 
iously structured  financially.  If  nothing  else 
this  should  remind  us  that  any  new  legisla- 
tion should  be  broad  enough  and  flexible 
enough  to  allow  it  to  be  used  in  widely  di- 
vergent agricultural  situations.  We  cannot 
depend  on  the  boom  years  of  the  mid  and 
late  19708  being  normal.  Nor  can  we  even 
depend  on  the  future  as  a  straight  line  pro- 
jection of  1985. 

issms 

Role  of  Oovemment— What  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  government?  This  will  be  debated 
espedally  about  bow  or  whether  to  help  in 
the  present  farm  financial  situation.  The 
answer  will  be  Influenced  by  how  we  re- 
spond to  this  query:  How  much  of  our 
present  crisis  is  due  to  governments'  anti-in- 
flation policies?  Then  in  more  general  terms 
will  be  debated  how  government  farm  poli- 
cies can  best  facilitate  export  of  agricultural 
output.  Considerable  of  this  debate  will 
center  on  how  the  price  and  Income  sup- 
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ports  can  best  be  integrated  with  efforts  to 
expand  exports. 

Olstribition  of  Benefits— Still  unsetUed  is 
who  shoijld  get  the  benefits  and  the  extent 
to  which  kome  programs  should  be  targeted 
on  particlilar  types  of  farmers.  Should  pro- 
gram benefits  be  targeted  more  to  the  smaU 
to  modraie  family  farms?  This  question  es- 
pecially vplies  to  direct  payments  made  as 
supplements  to  income.  To  be  effective,  pay- 
ments for  production  control  must  go  to 
major  pr^ucers  and  some  of  these  may  be 
very  laigi. 

Produciion  Controls— Methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  ^te  of  our  agricultural  output  will 
be  debat^  Voluntary  controls  are  not  very 
effective  and  are  very  expensive.  Mandatory 
Contois  ate  not  popular  but  they  are  less  ex- 
pensive t/6  government.  The  issue  of  wheth- 
er to  go  to  sales  quotas  as  opposed  acreage 
allotments  will  be  debated.  Which  should  be 
the  approach?  How  much  should  production 
be  cut?  How  should  we  respond  to  the  reali- 
ty that  production  controls  here  help  our 
competitors  as  much  as  they  help  us  while 
we  bear  all  the  costs. 

Conserration  Cross  Compliance— What 
should  be  the  linlcage  between  acreage  con- 
trol-price support  programs  and  soil  conser- 
vation? Proposals  for  cross  compliance  will 
be  offered.  Under  such  an  approach  pro- 
gram benefits  would  be  withheld  if  some 
specified  soil  conservation  standards  were 
not  upheld.  One  way  this  may  emerge  is  in  a 
"sod  buster"  provision  by  which  some  or  aU 
program  benefits  would  be  held  hostage  to 
not  converting  fragile  lands  from  grass  to 
grain.  The  issues  will  center  on  how  tough 
to  be. 

Economic  Setting— Perhaps  the  most  Im- 
portant fesues  will  not  be  in  the  1985  bill. 
They  relate  to  how  agriculture  is  to  facili- 
tate its  being  able  to  operate  in  a  setting  in 
which  it  can  sell  its  output  under  advanta- 
geous tettns.  How  do  we  get  at  these  issues 
when  th^y  center  not  in  USDA  but  Com- 
merce, State  and  Defense  and  even  beyond 
the  power  of  our  government?  How  does  ag- 
riculture leam  to  operate  in  a  world  in 
which  many  of  the  important  decisions  are 
beyond  our  domestic,  let  alone  USDA.  con- 
trol? We  will  be  struggling  for  answers  but 
we  will  discover  them  hard  to  find.  Less 
than  ever  before  agricultiual  issues  wiU  not 
be  settled  "in  house"  and  no  government 
policy  cafi  make  this  not  so.* 


>NAL  EXPLANATION 
The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLANs)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOIiAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day dunng  the  vote  on  rollcall  No.  166 
I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  another 
part  of  the  Capitol.  Had  I  been 
present^  I  would  have  voted  "yes."* 


The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnrzio]  Is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 

[Mr.  ANNUNZIO  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


in  the  Extenslo 
rhe  SPEAKER 


June  19,  1985 


June  19,  1985 
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[Mrs.  KE|INELLY  addressed  the 
House.  Her  Aemarks  will  appear  here- 
after in  the  I  ztenslons  of  Remarks.] 


The  $PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewon^  from  Connecticut  [Mrs. 
KDms  lt]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


PERSOI  f AL  EXPLANATION 

The  8PEA.  CER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  oroer  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
New  York  [Mr.  Ramgkl] 
is  recognlzedjfor  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
absent  from  House  votes  on  June  18. 
1985  due  to  minor  surgery. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  165,  to 
reduce  Defense  spending  by  $10  bU- 
lion;  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  166,  to 
delete  fiscal  year  1986  funding  for  the 
MX:  "yea"  on  roUcall  No.  167,  to  limit 
MX  deplojrment  to  a  total  of  40;  and 
"nay"  on  rollcall  No.  168,  to  permit  50 
MX  missiles.0 


NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  orper  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froml  California  [Mr.  Pahetta] 
is  recognlzedjfor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANBTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  beginning  December 
1,  1985,  as  National  Home  Care  Week. 
I  am  pleas^  that  Representatives 
Claude  Peffcr  and  Matthew  Rinaloo 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. Congress  has  approved  similar 
resolutions  in  the  past  to  recognize  the 
services  of  ^ome  care  programs  and 
personnel,  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
gressional passage  once  again. 

As  you  aU  know,  the  operation  and 
services  provided  by  the  thousands  of 
home  care  agencies  are  an  integral 
part  of  our  Nation's  health  care  deliv- 
ery system.  The  concept  of  care  made 
available  through  these  operations 
recognize  the  individual  needs  of  each 
patient  and  provides  a  valuable  and  re- 
spected alternative  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. For  many  patients  in  need  of 
health  care  treatment,  institutional 
care  may  be  warranted.  However,  for 
that  segmeiit  of  the  patient  popula- 
tion which  can  be  properly  cared  for 
outside  the  hospital  or  nursing  home 
setting,  effective  alternatives  must  be 
offered.  Home  care  agencies  have 
proven  very  helpful  and  effective  in 
responding  to  this  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  whJcv  face  our  Nation  today 
centers  around  our  health  care 
system.  The  growth  in  the  size  of  the 
elderly  popiilation  is  placing  greater 
demands  oii  the  current  system  and 
encourages  the  development  of  a  long- 
term  sjrsteni  to  care  for  the  elderly.  In 
an  effort  to  ensure  adequate  care  for 
the  elderly  population,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  total  more  than  30  million 
by  the  year  2000,  home  care  agencies 
have  helped  many  of  the  elderly  to 
remain  at  h^me  and  in  their  communi- 


ties. This  offers  a  greater  sense  of  in- 
dependence for  the  patient  and  can  be 
Just  as  benef  ical  as  any  medical  treat- 
ment. For  this,  home  care  agencies 
and  the  persons  employed  in  this  in- 
dustry are  to  be  commended. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  is  a  very  appropriate  way  to  rec- 
ognize the  benefits  of  home  care  and 
bring  greater  attention  to  the  value  of 
this  type  of  care.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  support  of  this  reso- 
lution. Following  is  the  text  of  this 
resolution  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Care  endorsing  this  resolu- 
tion: 

H.J.  Res.  320 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning on  December  1,  1985,  as  "National 

Home  Health  Care  Week" 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ice to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 

Whereas  home  health  care  is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalization; 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  services,  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  number  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices has  increased  from  less  than  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  three  thousand;  and 

Whereas  many  private  eind  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  patients  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  institutionalization:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning on  December  1,  1985,  hereby  is  des- 
ignated as  "national  Home  Health  Care 
Week",  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

Joke  7, 1985. 
Hon.  IJEOIT  Pahetta, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  CoMGRKssitAif  PAmTTA:  On  behalf  of 
the  3,000  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Home  Care,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  gratitude  for  your  continued 
support  for  home  health  care.  Once  again 
you  have  demonstrated  your  interest  in 
mailing  home  care  a  more  viable  health  care 
option  by  introducing  a  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  after  Thanksgiving  as  Nation- 
al Home  Care  Week. 

Clearly  the  elderly  of  this  nation  prefer  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes  whenever  possi- 
ble. National  Home  Care  Week  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  in  raising  public  awareness 
of  the  availability  and  appropriate  use  of 
home  care  services. 

This  will  be  the  fifth  year  that  a  week  has 
been  devoted  to  home  care  and  we  warmly 
endorse  this  effort.  Please  know  we  stand 
ready  to  assist  you  in  any  way  possible,  and 
look  forward  to  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

VAL  J.  HALAMANnAaiS. 

PresidenLm 


AMERICA'S  LIBRARIES  IN  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  18,  1985,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Library  and  Information 
Services  (H.J.  Res.  244).  Because 
events  of  the  last  few  months  have 
demonstrated  that  the  need  for  such  a 
conference  is  urgent,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  state  the  case 
for  this  legislation.  In  brief,  library 
service,  as  we  have  come  to  know  it  in 
America,  is  gravely  endangered.  The 
ominous  cloud  above  the  library  is  not 
a  spectacular  one  causing  massive 
public  outcry:  Instead,  it  is  barely  visi- 
ble, gathering  momentum  almost  un- 
detected by  the  public  at  large.  If  not 
soon  recognized,  understood,  and  rem- 
edied, the  problems  l>esetting  the  Na- 
tion's libraries  will  cause  irreparable 
harm  before  many  people  realize  what 
has  happened. 

This  administration's  repeated  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  Federal  funding  for 
library  programs  have  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  media  and  imderstood  by 
the  general  public.  We  have  all  heard 
from  our  constituents  that  Federal 
support  for  library  programs  is  in  the 
public  Interest,  and  we  have  continued 
to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  li- 
braries, academic,  and  public  libraries. 
(Although  Federal  funds  for  school  li- 
braries have  been  consolidated  in  a 
block  grant.  I.  for  one.  intend  to  moni- 
tor the  effects  of  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach on  school  library  service.) 

The  threat  of  ctirtalled  Federal 
funding  for  school,  academic,  and 
public  library  programs  is  not  the  only 
danger  confronting  libraries;  indeed,  if 
it  were,  a  White  House  Conference 
would  not  be  so  urgent.  The  White 
House  Conference  is  needed  to  enable 
the  American  public  to  examine  the 
Impact  on  libraries  of  many  Govern- 
ment policies  including  some  which 
are  seemingly  tangential  to  libraries 
but  which  in  fact  may  jeopardize 
American  libraries  to  the  core. 

For  example,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  leam  firsthand  how  postal  policies 
can  affect  library  service.  The  mailing 
of  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and 
classroom  publications  has  been  subsi- 
dized for  many  years  through  the  set- 
ting of  postal  rates.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  subsidy  has  been  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  of  information 
throughout  the  Nation  by  means  of 
the  postal  sjrstem— a  tradition  that 
dates  back  to  the  18th  century.  Since 


1904.  postal  policy  has  allowed  the 
mailing  of  library  materials  to  the 
blind  and  physically  handicapped  at 
no  cost,  again  using  the  postal  system 
to  promote  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation to  those  without  access.  His- 
torically, the  Federal  Government, 
from  general  tax  revenues,  has  helped 
certain  people  pay  their  postal  bills, 
not  as  a  special  favor  to  them,  but  in 
futherance  of  the  national  good.  Low 
rates  for  small  newspapers  facilitate 
the  flow  of  necessary  information  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  especiaUy 
rural  areas.  Subsidized  rates  for 
schools,  libraries,  and  suppliers  of 
classroom  materials  help  advance  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  And 
low  rates  for  mailings  by  charitable  or- 
ganizations may  make  some  small  con- 
tribution toward  helping  the  truly 
needy. 

This  year,  however,  the  President 
proposed  that  no  money  be  iu)propri- 
ated  to  continue  such  traditionally 
preferred  postal  rates.  While  libraries 
are  not  the  chief  beneficiary  of  postal 
subsidies,  library  service  to  the  public 
is  severely  impacted  by  the  proposed 
termination,  because  library  postage 
bills  would  increase  dramatically.  Nei- 
ther the  libraries  themselves,  usually 
on  fixed  annual  or  2-year  budgets,  nor 
their  users,  especially  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  those  in  rural  or  iso- 
lated locations  who  depend  on  library 
books-by-mail  services,  can  absorb  the 
massive  postal  increases.  It  is  a  truism 
that  every  extra  dollar  libraries  must 
spend  on  postage  is  a  dollar  less  for 
purchase  of  library  resources  and  pro- 
vision of  services.  Equally  obvious  is 
the  fact  that  if  libraries  are  forced  to 
pass  on  increased  costs  to  their  users, 
libraries  will  hegin  to  serve  only  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  service. 

Thus  the  relationship  between 
postal  policy  and  library  service  is  of 
crucial  importance.  In  fact,  the  setting 
of  postal  policy  can  alter  drastically 
the  role  of  the  library  in  our  society. 
The  library  of  today— a  publicly  sup- 
ported institution  providing  a  public 
service  to  all— could  become  an  institu- 
tion charging  fees  for  its  services,  thus 
limiting  its  clientele  to  the  affluent. 

Another  example  of  Federal  policy 
promulgation  with  serious  impact  on 
libraries  is  embodied  in  the  recent 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
draft  circular  purporting  to  provide  a 
general  policy  framework  for  manage- 
ment of  Federal  information  re- 
sources. (Management  of  Federal  In- 
formation Resources,  Draft  OMB  Cir- 
cular, 50  FR  10734  (March  15,  1985).) 
The  guidelines  set  forth  in  this  circu- 
lar, if  implemented,  would  sharply 
reduce  the  Government's  collection  of 
information  and  its  dissemination  to 
the  public,  while  escalating  the  so- 
called  privatization  of  Government  in- 
formation. I  have  reviewed  a  state- 
ment on  this  subject  by  Francis  J. 
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Buckley.  Jr..  of  the  Detroit  Public  Li- 
brary, who  cites  several  Instances  of 
the  relationship  between  such  privat- 
ization and  curtailed  public  access  to 
Oovemment  information. 

For  example,  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  (MSPB)  announced  in 
the  March  4,  1985,  Federal  Register 
that  It  will  no  longer  publish  the  full 
text  of  its  decisions  in  bound  volimies. 
referring  users  to  four  private  sector 
sources  instead.  The  volumes  in  the 
past  have  been  provided  at  no  charge 
to  472  depository  libraries  across  the 
country,  including  37  Federal  libraries. 
In  addition,  copies  were  available  for 
piut:hase  through  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $55  per  year.  The  private  pub- 
lishers cited  offer  the  decisions  in  vari- 
ous formats  (bound  volumes,  loose-leaf 
services,  and  microfiche),  not  all  of 
which  include  complete  texts,  at  prices 
ranging  from  $250  to  $498  per  year. 
Few  depository  libraries  or  citizens 
will  be  able  to  subscribe  to  the  MSPB 
decisions  at  these  prices.  Thus,  discon- 
tinuation of  Government  publication 
removes  the  item  from  the  Depository 
Library  Program,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  sales  program,  and  in- 
hibits public  access  to  the  information 
involved. 

The  president  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association.  E.J.  Josey,  of  the 
New  York  State  Library,  has  stated 
the  issue  succinctly: 

Nobody  would  deny  the  utility  of  many  of 
these  services  provided  by  the  private 
sector,  but  [they]  are  not  available  to  all  of 
the  American  people;  their  purpose  is  to 
yield  a  profit,  and  they  are  designed  only 
for  those  who  can  pay  for  them.  Nor  do 
they  have  any  obligation  to  provide  access 
to  all  or  any  information:  only  that  informa- 
tion which  suppliers  deem  profitable  or  po- 
tentially so.  Only  the  preservation  of  public 
services,  publicly  supported,  can  assure  that 
each  individual  has  equal  and  ready  access 
to  information,  whether  provision  of  that 
information  to  that  individual  Is  economic 
(i.e.,  profitable  in  private  sector  terms)  or 
not. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 244  calling  for  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Services  in  1989  is  simple:  To 
build  public  awareness  of  the  precari- 
ous state  of  American  library  service 
today  and  to  facilitate  informed,  grass- 
roots, policymaking  concerning  the 
future  of  all  types  of  libraries.  Postal 
policies.  Federal  information  guide- 
lines. Federal  funding  for  libraries,  the 
future  of  the  library  as  a  publicly 
funded  institution  providing  public 
service  to  all— these  are  vitally  impor- 
tant issues  affecting  all  Americans. 

And  there  are  other  issues  affecting 
libraries  that  I  could  mention— the 
contracting  out  of  Federal  libraries  as 
commercial  activities,  and  the  increase 
In  library  telecommunications  costs  as 
a  result  of  access  and  divestiture  relat- 


ed tariffs,  for  instance.  They  are  not 
isolfcited  subjects  but  interrelated 
issufes.  Grassroots  involvement  of  the 
American  public,  made  possible 
through  the  White  House  Conference 
format,  is  urgently  needed  to  examine, 
to  protect,  and  to  niuture  the  many 
typ«s  of  libraries  throughout  the 
Nation,  which  together  in  all  their  di- 
ver^ty  comprise  the  impressive  collec- 
tions and  array  of  services  that  make 
American  libraries  a  national  treasure, 
a  storehouse  of  information  freely  ac- 
cessible to  all.  and  the  envy  of  free- 
doni-lovlng  peoples  throughout  the 
world. 

Fpr  this  reason.  I  have  sponsored 
House  Joint  Resolution  244  calling  for 
a  W^ite  House  Conference  on  Library 
andilnformation  Services,  and  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  cosponsor- 
ing  this  legislation.* 


June  19, 1985 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
[NITIATIVES-^STAR  WARS 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlenlan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 
tzr]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mf.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
ask4d  for  this  special  order  because 
probably  sometime  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  on  Friday,  but  hopefully  to- 
moirow.  we  will  be  getting  into  that 
section  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  bill  that  deals  with  the 
areas  of  research  and  development 
and,  there  are  going  to  be  a  number  of 
ammdments  that  will  be  offered  and 
proffered  on  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive^: that  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  mther  star  shield  or  star  wars,  de- 
pentllng  I  suppose  on  your  point  of 
view.  Knowing  how  those  debates  go.  I 
will  be  given  probably  5  mintues  to  ar- 
ticu  late  my  amendment  and  perhaps 
add  tional  time  will  be  given  to  me  by 
ima  ilmous  consent:  but  nevertheless, 
th^e  will  be  a  great  deal  of  activity  on 
the  floor  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  will 
be  given  the  opportimity  to  go 
through  the  logic  and  the  reasons  why 
I  feel  as  a  Member  of  Congress  that 
moTin«  toward  defensive  systems  Is  so 
very  important  for  this  country;  so 
therefore  I  have  taken  out  this  special 
order  in  order  to  have  a  period  of  time 
to  (o  through  the  material  in  such  a 
way  that  people  will  understand  the 
whQle  complex  issue. 

First  of  all.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
remember  and  recognize  that  today  in 
the  United  States  and  certainly  during 
the:  past  30  years  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two 
major  powers  that  have  offensive  stra- 
tegic arseiuds,  we  have  lived  with  an 
idea,  a  concept,  a  philosophy,  a  doc- 
trlqe  that  is  called  mutually  assured 
destruction   and   that   has   been   the 


driving  f  tree  behind  modernization  of 
the  offefsive  weapons  of  the  Soviet 
Union  ai|d  the  offensive  weapons  of 
the  United  States. 

The  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction^  I  would  say  aptly  named 
MAD  by  many  people,  is  very  simple 
to  undeistand,  but  very  complex  in 
the  way  it  is  worked  out.  Basically 
what  the  doctrine  of  mutually  assuired 
destruction  is.  is  that  if  both  the 
Soviet  UAion  and  the  United  States  ci- 
vilian populations  are  vulnerable,  im- 
protected.  undefended  by  a  strike  by 
the  other  side,  an  offensive  strike  by 
the  other  side,  and  if  the  United 
States.  ^OT  example,  was  thinking 
about  tending  offensive  missUes 
toward  tjie  Soviet  Union,  we  would  be 
deterred  from  doing  so.  because  the 
Soviet  response  would  aimlhilate 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  deterred  from  starting  world  war 
III  because  they  do  not  have  defensive 
weapons  jthat  that  would  be  greeted  by 
a  response  by  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
end  the  Soviet  Union's  experiment  as 
a  civilization.  Both  sides  would  have 
strategic!  offensive  weapons  that  were 
not  vulnerable,  that  were  secure  and 
populatlens  and  cities  and  soft  tragets, 
if  you  will,  that  were  vulnerable.  If 
both  sides  knew  that  an  offensive 
attack  by  one  side  would  be  greeted  by 
a  retallaitory  blow,  that  would  be  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  first  attack, 
then  both  sides  would  be  deterred 
from  string  any  type  of  a  nuclear 
war.  This  basically  is  the  doctrine  of 
mutually  assured  destruction. 

I  find  fault  with  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tually assured  destruction  for  a 
number  jof  reasons  that  I  would  like  to 
spend  Jlist  a  couple  minutes  going 
over.      I 

First  of  all.  I  frankly  have  moral 
problem^  with  the  threat  of  annihilat- 
ing civilians  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
peace.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  indicated  in  fact  about  2  years 
ago,  he  raised  the  question  and  the 
question  was,  "Wouldn't  it  be  better  if 
we  could  defend  people,  rather  than 
threatening  human  Ufe?  Wouldn't  it 
be  better  if  we  had  a  system  that  pro- 
tected human  life,  rather  than  threat- 
ening human  life?" 

I  knovf  that  the  bishops  in  their  pas- 
toral letter,  I  believe  it  was,  were 
trying  to  morally  Justify  the  doctrine 
of  mutuklly  assured  destruction,  a  doc- 
trine whereby  we  would  threaten  to 
annihilate  and  kill  Soviet  civilians  if 
they  attempted  a  war  on  us,  and  they 
somehow  came  out  with  a  bare  moral 
Justification,  but  it  has  a  very  large 
caveat,  end  the  caveat  was,  "It's  OK  to 
threaten  it,  but  it  should  never  be  ful- 
filled." 

Well,  very  frankly,  the  threat  of  mu- 
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tually  assured  destruction  will  only 
work  if  the  threat  is  credible  and  be- 
lievable and  both  countries  actually 
intend  to  carry  out  that  threat. 

I  have  problems  with  the  concept  of 
mutually  assured  destruction.  I  think 
there  is  a  better  way. 

Also,  this  doctrine  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  is  based  on  a  type  of 
twisted  logic,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Basically,  boiled  down  to  very  simple 
terms,  it  says  that  there  is  safety  in 
vulnerability  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  protect  yourself.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessarily  dangerous  to  protect  your- 
self. 

This  doctrine  is  based  on  a  number 
of  assumptions  that  are  critical  as- 
sumptions. I  say  critical  because  they 
are  assumptions  that  have  to  be  ful- 
filled. They  cannot  fall. 

The  first  assumption  is  the  fact  that 
nations  under  the  doctrine  of  mutual- 
ly assured  destruction  must  act  ration- 
ally. 

D  1950 

A  doctrine  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction is  based  on  rational  actions 
by  nations.  But  I  would  suggest  that  a 
reading  of  history  would  reveal  that 
not  all  nations  act  rationally  imder  all 
circumstances.  And  if  your  deterrent, 
if  your  concept  and  thesis  to  keep  war 
away  is  based  on  an  assiunption  that 
now  and  forever  all  nations  will  act  ra- 
tionally, I  challenge  it.  I  challenge  it 
as  sm  assumption  that  may  not  be  ful- 
filled because  I  look  at  history. 

You  can  look  at  the  Gulag,  you  can 
look  at  World  War  II.  you  can  look  at 
the  Holocaust,  you  can  look  at  the 
downing  of  the  Korean  Flight  007,  you 
can  look  at  the  irratioruil  acts  of  some 
states  like  Libya,  some  individuals  like 
Muammar  Qadhafi.  some  states  like 
Syria,  some  events  like  the  very  recent 
hostage  situation  In  Let>anon  with  the 
TWA  airline. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  the  fact 
that  sometimes  nations,  sometimes 
groups  do  not  act  rationally.  And  if 
they  do  not,  under  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tually assured  destruction,  they  in  fact 
will  not  be  deterred. 

Second,  it  assumes  that  from  now 
into  the  next  1,000  years  the  only  sig- 
nificant countries  that  will  have  mas- 
sive amounts  of  nuclear  weapons  are 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  Hopefully  the  Soviet  Union 
will  indeed  act  rationally,  they  will  be 
deterred.  They  know  that  an  offensive 
attack  against  the  United  States  could 
be  greeted  by  an  attack  on  the  Soviet 
homeland,  and  they  would  be  de- 
terred. 

But  will  all  nations  be  deterred  in 
future  years?  If  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion took  over  a  nation  and  they  had 
the  capability  of  launching  one  or  two 


or  three  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles at  the  United  States,  and  If  they 
were  not  motivated  by  rational  acts 
but  irrational  ones,  might  they  not  do 
so?  Would  they  necessarily  be  deterred 
by  the  destruction  of  themselves? 

I  would  suggest  not  because  there 
are  plenty  of  people  in  this  world,  re- 
grettably, who  will  actually  perform 
an  act  of  terrorism  knowing  that  in 
the  process  they  will  be  destroyed. 

It  also  assumes,  the  doctrine  that  we 
have  today  of  mutually  assiu-ed  de- 
struction, that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
takes, no  mistakes  will  ever  occur. 
There  will  never  be  a  launching  of  an 
ICBM  someplace  deep  in  the  Atlantic 
or  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  mistake. 
There  is  never  going  to  be  a  computer 
failure  that  would  lead  a  leader  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  under  attack,  no  mis- 
take would  ever  occur. 

The  doctrine  of  threatening  to  re- 
taliate assumes  that  mistakes  simply 
will  not  happen,  assumes  that  a  war- 
head cannot  be  detonated  and  an 
ICBM  launched  by  technical  or  pro- 
grammatic error  or  asstunes  computer 
programs  will  work  perfectly  from  now 
for  the  next  1.000  years.  I  suggest  that 
is  a  big  leap  of  faith  and  I  would  sug- 
gest it  probably  is  not  going  to 
happen. 

Finally,  the  doctrine  that  we  have 
embraced,  which  really  has  embraced 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  assimies  that  it  will  never  fail 
because  if  it  brealES  down  by  irrational 
act.  by  miscalculation,  misunderstand- 
ing, mistake,  or  the  activity  of  an  irra- 
tional group  of  people  who  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  deterred  by  their  destruction 
of  themselves  because  they  are  willing 
to  die  for  whatever  cause  they  seek, 
then  result  is  the  destruction  of  much 
of  the  world.  Therefore,  the  doctrine 
assumes  that  It  is  perfect. 

The  imperfectabillty  or  the  imper- 
fect man  creating  the  perfect  doctrine. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  may  fail  and 
the  result  obviously  is  too  horrible 
even  to  suggest. 

That  leaves  me  not  only  to  bring  up 
the  issue  of  the  flaws  in  the  nuclear 
doctrine  today  but  to  ask  the  question: 
Is  there  another  wajr?  I  suggest  that 
there  is  another  way.  At  least  we 
should  do  the  research  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  another  way. 

Can  we  extract  ourselves  from  the 
policy  that  we  have  adopted  that  as- 
sumes that  no  irrational  acts  will  ever 
take  place,  no  mistakes  will  ever  occur, 
no  terrorist  activity  will  take  place 
with  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
and  that  it  will  never  fall? 

Before  I  talk  about  the  response,  the 
alternative,  a  positive  suggestion  as  to 
what  we  may  do  to  extract  ourselves 
from  this  situation,  I  would  like  to 
talk  for  a  moment  about  the  Antibal- 
listlc  Missile  Treaty  commonly  called 


the  ABM  Treaty.  The  idea,  I  know 
that  the  ABM  Treaty,  when  passed  in 
the  Senate  I  believe  in  1972,  perh^x 
negotiated  in  1972  and  passed  in  1973, 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  date,  passed  over- 
whelmingly. I  think  there  was  one  dis- 
senting vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  per- 
haps two. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  logical.  What 
it  assumed  was  that  with  the  technolo- 
gy of  that  day  there  was  no  way  of 
intercepting  an  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  because  they  came  too  fast. 
Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  perhaps  could  defend  them- 
selves against  the  air  threat,  against 
slow-moving  bombers.  They  could 
have  siu^ace-to-air  missUes.  extensive 
radars,  massive  numbers  of  interceptor 
aircraft.  But  there  was  nothing  you 
could  do  to  defend  yourself  against  an 
offensive  attack  by  utilizing  very  fast- 
moving  missiles. 

So  the  negotiators  in  the  Senate 
concluded  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  make  siu%  that  the  homelands 
of  both  countries  remain  vulnerable, 
because  we  really  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  anyway,  and  if  our  homelands 
are  vulnerable  to  an  attack  by  the 
other  side,  both  sides  would  recognize 
there  is  no  point  in  building  up  any 
more  offensive  weapons,  that  fewer 
numbers  and  less  destructive  power  of 
the  offensive  weapons  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  would  certainly  be  ade- 
quate. There  would  be  no  defenses 
against  them. 

So  therefore  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
negotiated  and  it  was  ratified.  It  was 
done  so  because  at  that  particular 
time  there  was  no  realistic  belief  that 
we  could  defend  ourselves  from  an 
ICBM  threat.  No.  1,  and  No.  2.  that  if 
we  purposefully,  if  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  keep  our  homelands  vulnera- 
ble to  an  attack  by  the  other  side,  that 
would  be  a  great  incentive  for  both 
sides  to  reduce  their  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  would 
like  to  do  is  to  read  a  statement  by  one 
of  our  negotiators.  Ambassador  Smith, 
concerning  the  ABM  Treaty.  He  indi- 
cated on  May  9,  1972,  the  followinr- 
"The  United  States  delegation  believes 
an  objective  of  follow-on  negotiations 
should  be  to  constrain  and  reduce  on  a 
long-term  basis  threats  to  the  surviv- 
ability of  our  respective  strategic  retal- 
iatory forces.  The  Soviet  Union  dele- 
gation has  also  indicated  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  SALT,  the  Strategic  Arms 
Umitation  Treaty,  would  remain  un- 
fulfilled." that  is  the  objectives  of 
SALT  would  remain  unfulfilled,  "with- 
out the  achievement  of  an  agreement 
providing  for  more  complete  limita- 
tions on  strategic  offensive  arms." 
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Both  sides  recognize,  he  went  on  to 
say.  that  "The  initial  agreements 
would  be  steps  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  in 
offensive  strategic  weapons.  If  an 
agreement  providing  for  more  com- 
plete strategic  offensive  arms  limita- 
tions were  not  achieved  within  5  years 
the  U.S.  supreme  interests  could  be 
Jeopardized.  Should  that  occur  it 
would  constitute  a  basis  for  withdraw- 
al from  the  ABM  treaty." 

So  those  words  clearly  underline  the 
fact  that  the  reason  we  ratified  the 
ABM  treaty  was  to  purposefully  not 
defend  ourselves,  was  to  purposefully 
make  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  defend  itself,  thus  creating 
a  climate  to  negotiate  further  and  seel£ 
reductions  in  offensive  arms. 

As  Ambassador  Smith  said,  if  that 
did  not  occur,  a  further  reduction  in 
offensive  arms  did  not  result,  then  we 
would  have  to  pause  and  look  and  re- 
consider the  Antiballistic  MissUe 
Treaty  of  1972. 

What  has  happened  since  1972  is  the 
fact  that  unfortunately  the  Soviet 
Union  has  done  two  things.  No.  1,  mas- 
sively, dramatically  and  frighteningly 
increased  the  yield  and  the  number  of 
offensive  weapons.  Nc.  2,  and  I  will  get 
into  this  in  a  few  minutes,  it  moved 
toward  doing  massive  research  and  de- 
velopment in  defensive  weapons  them- 
selves. In  fact,  according  to  the  very 
best  Government  estimates,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  spending  in  defensive  meas- 
ures and  have  done  so  for  the  past  IS 
years,  as  much  as  they  have  spent  in 
offensive  weapons. 

a  2000 

Let  me  move  now  to  the  concept,  to 
the  question:  Is  there  an  alternative  to 
the  predicament  that  we  find  our- 
selves in?  Is  there  an  alternative  to  the 
mad  doctrine  where  both  sides  are  wQ- 
nerable  to  revenge?  I  think  there 
could  be.  I  do  not  know  for  sure  that 
there  is.  but  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  in  the  next  few  years.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  is. 

There  is  an  effort  that  this  adminis- 
tration has  requested,  supported  bi- 
partisanly  by  people  who  are  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  called  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative,  star  shield,  some 
call  it  star  wars. 

Let  us  look  about  the  reasons  that  it 
is  logical  to  move  toward  deterrence 
by  the  threat  of  killing  hiunan  life  and 
deterrence  by  the  threat  of  intercept- 
ing offensive  missiles  designed  to  kill 
human  life.  I  would  argue  that  it  in- 
creases deterrence  dramatically.  The 
reason  that  it  increases  deterrence 
dramatically  is  the  following:  If  you 
look  at  the  position  of  an  attacker,  a 
potential  attacker  in  a  nuclear  scenar- 
io, you  look  at  the  following:  If  the 
Soviet  Union  ever  considered  attack- 
ing the  United  States  by  surprise, 
using  their  nuclear  weapons,  they 
would  want  to  make  sure,  they  would 


wani  to  have  a  high  degree  of  certain- 
ty that  they  eliminated  our  retaliatory 
capability.  It  is  becoming  quite  obvi- 
ous, pu  a  matter  of  fact  this  body  con- 
cede$  that  a  land-based  leg  of  our  triad 
is  now  vulnerable,  our  air-based  leg  of 
our  triad  is  now  vulnerable  and  with 
the  unfortunate  incidences  called  the 
Walter  spy  case  and  with  increased 
and  ^ore  improved  Soviet  antisubma- 

tpabilities,  very  possibly  the  sea- 
leg  of  our  triad  is  now  vulnera- 
• 
looking  at  the  sitiiation  from 
the  tye  of  a  Soviet  war  planner  who  is 
askeo  the  question  by  their  civilian 
leadership,  "What  are  the  chances  of 
our  being  successful  in  attacking  the 
United  States  in  a  first  strike?  What 
type  of  confidence  can  you  give  me 
that  we  will  succeed,  that  we  will  have 
a  surgical  strike?"  Surgical  in  one 
senst  is  not  appropriate,  because  mil- 
lions of  Americans  nevertheless  would 
be  killed.  But  a  surgical  strike  at  their 
offensive  weapons  only:  "What  type  of 
degne  of  certainty.  Mr.  Military 
Leaoer.  can  you  give  me  as  to  whether 
that]  military  operation  would  be  suc- 
cesslul?"  Well,  unfortunately  we  are 
movpg  toward  a  period  of  time  that 
that  military  planner  and  advisor  in 
the  iSoviet  Union  would  be  able  to 
repoft  back  and  say.  "I  have  a  high 
degree  of  confidence,  a  95-  or  100-per- 
cent degree  of  confidence  that  we  can 
obliterate  the  U.S.  retaliatory  forces  in 
a  fifst  strike."  NormaUy,  when  war 
planners  ask  that  question,  they  look 
at  tne  fact  that  it  takes  approximately 
two  ICBM  warheads  to  make  sure  that 
an  offensive  missile  on  the  other  side 
is  eliminated,  that  there  is  no  chance 
for  ii  to  be  ever  used. 

Ttifi  Soviet  Union  now  can  count  up 
thei^  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
warheads,  about  10.000.  look  at  the 
number  of  strategic  targets  in  the 
United  States  and  draw  the  conclusion 
that  possibly,  quite  possibly,  they 
could  do  the  Job.  But  let  us  say  we  de- 
ployed defensive  systems,  a  three-lay- 
ered defensive  system,  each  one  of 
thoab  defensive  systems  not  being  100 
perobnt  effective  but  being  80  percent 
effective.  If  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
300,  not  2.  which  they  now  have  in 
theii  arsenal,  2  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  warheads  at  1  target,  but 
300  at  1  target,  what  type  of  confi- 
dence would  they  have  that  they 
would  obliterate  the  target?  If  we  had 
defeiisive  sjrstems  and  three  of  them 
in  three  tiers,  and  they  started  an 
attack  against  the  United  States, 
almfst  none  of  those  missiles  would 
get  through.  They  would  have  no  con- 
fidence that  two  warheads  per  target 
would  possibly  do  the  Job.  They  would 
have  to  report  back  to  their  leaders 
that  almost  no  warheads  would  get 
through.  In  order  for  them  to  have 
the  same  degree  of  confidence  that 
they  can  obliterate  the  U.S.  arsenals, 
the|  would  have  to  launch  not  2  but 
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300  inde^ndently  targeted  ballistic 
missile  wkrheads  at  each  U.S.  target. 
And  the  reason,  at  300,  with  80  per- 
cent acciracy  is  the  following:  If  the 
first  level  of  an  ABM  system,  the  first 
layer  was  80  percent  offective  it  would 
have  thei  ef  ore,  by  mathematics,  elimi- 
nate all  $ut  60  of  the  first  300  inde- 
pendently targeted  warheads. 

At  the  Second  level  he  used  the  same 
80  percen^.  That  would  reduce  it  to  12 
missiles  aimed  at  that  particular 
target.  lihe  third  layer  being  again 
about  80  percent  protected  would 
mean  thftt  about  2  to  2.5  missiles 
would  coitie  through  of  the  300. 

Now,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  possi- 
bly build  |300.  That  is  about  ISO  times 
the  number  of  offensive  warheads 
than  the!^  have  today.  They  can  spend 
a  lot  of  aioney  on  defense.  They  can 
spend  more  money  on  offensive  and 
defensive,  weapons  than  we  do,  but 
they  canaot  nearly  spend  that  sum  of 
money.    ' 

Therefore,  with  many  less  than  300 
independently  targeted  warheads 
going  toward  a  particular  military 
target  in  (the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  military  planner  would  report 
back  ana  say,  "I  have  no  confidence 
that  we  would  succeed.  I  would  have 
no  confidence  that  our  attack  would 
succeed."!  ^°^  '^^^  thaX,  not  only  so 
few  of  thje  10,000  that  they  had  would 
possibly  ^et  through,  but  he  would  not 
know  which  would  get  through.  He 
would  not  know  which  targets  were 
killed  and  which  were  not.  He  would 
report  back  that  it  is  unsuccessful. 

Therefore,  the  purpose,  and  my 
major  point  now,  the  purpose  of  nucle- 
ar first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union 
would  b^  totally  eliminated.  The  ra- 
tionale for  a  first  strike,  if  we  defend- 
ed ourselves  having  three  layers,  each 
being  80  percent  effective,  would  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  trjring,  because 
the  military  result  would  be  no  result 
ataU.      I 

Also,  a^d  second,  it  is  important  to 
deploy  defenses,  because  if  you  look  at 
what  Soviet  doctrine  is  when  it  comes 
to  the  use  of  their  nuclear  weapons,  it 
is  simply  I  to  make  sure  that  we  cannot 
retaliate.] 

Now,  their  nuclear  weapon  use  is  to 
destroy  the  retaliatory  capability  of 
the  United  States  so  they  can  save 
their  homeland.  That  is  why  in  a  par- 
ticularly tense  situation  they  would 
first  strike.  But  if  they  knew  they 
could  achieve  that  military  goal  of  the 
defense  ef  the  homeland  by  their  de- 
ploying defensive  systems,  then  they 
could  be  assured  that  they  would  not 
have  to  strike  in  the  first  instance. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
following  point:  Nuclear  weapons  are 
becoming  smaller.  Intercontinental 
ballistic  pnissiles  are  becoming  more 
accurateJ  Some  people  say  that  is 
good,  some  people  say  that  is  bad.  It 
depends  On  your  point  of  view. 


Few  people  recognize  that  because 
nuclear  warheads  are  smaller,  the 
reason  they  are  smaller  is  because  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  Is 
more  accurate,  that  the  total  amount 
of  destructive  force  that  we  have  in 
our  arsenal  is  about  one-quarter,  one- 
fourth  what  it  was  in  the  1950'8  and 
the  early  1960's.  Not  many  people  rec- 
ognize that  fact  that  we  have  one- 
fourth  the  megatonnage  or  kill  capa- 
bility in  our  nuclear  arsenals  today 
than  we  did  25  years  ago. 
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That  was  achieved  not  because  of 
treaties  or  negotiation  or  even  because 
the  United  States  had  good  will.  It  was 
achieved  because  unclear  weapons, 
like  all  weapons,  are  supposed  to  have 
military  capabilities,  and  the  military 
capability  of  a  nuclear  weapon  is  to  de- 
stroy a  nuclear  weapon  on  the  other 
side. 

If  that  can  be  achieved  by  a  low- 
jrield  nuclear  weapon  that  is  more  ac- 
curate, then  the  same  military  objec- 
tive can  be  achieved  by  reducing  the 
package.  That  is  basically  what  has 
happened  during  the  past  25  years. 

We  recognized  that,  and  therefore 
we  did  not  need  large.  1-megaton  nu- 
clear warheads,  or  even  warheads  that 
are  larger  than  that,  because  they 
were  not  militarily  useful.  They  were 
sloppy:  they  kiUed  lots  of  civilians,  the 
same  military  objective  could  be 
achieved  by  having  small  warheads 
and  the  small  warhead  would  do  be- 
cause you  could  get  it  nearer  the 
target. 

We  are  moving  inexorably  toward 
smallness  and  toward  greater  accura- 
cy. The  acciu«cy  leads  and  is  driving 
the  smallness. 

Some  people  say  that  is  good,  be- 
cause if  you  have  small  nuclear  weap- 
ons, First,  there  is  not  as  much  devas- 
tation, not  as  much  fallout;  fewer  civil- 
ian casualties:  and  second,  if  y'ou  have 
a  small  ICBM,  you  can  make  it  more 
secure;  it  is  less  vulnerable. 

Why  is  a  small  ICBM  less  vulnera- 
ble? It  is  simply  because  a  small  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  can  be 
placed— is  much  lighter,  perhaps  10 
times  much  lighter,  and  can  be  mobile. 
Therefore  you  can  move  it  aroiind;  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  know  where  it 
is,  and  therefore  it  is  secure. 

The  argimient  in  this  Chamber,  and 
we  debated  it  today;  we  debated  it  yes- 
terday; we  have  debated  it  many, 
many  times;  and  there  is  some  point  to 
it:  Why  go  ahead  with  the  MX  missile 
even  if  we  need  to  modernize  our  land- 
based  leg.  Why  go  ahead  with  it  be- 
cause it  is  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike 
by  the  Soviet  Union?  It  would  encour- 
age the  Soviet  Union  to  first  strike 
against  it  because  it  too  big  to  move 
around;  we  do  not  have  active  de- 
fenses: you  cannot  harden  the  missile 
silos  sufficient  to  stop  a  nuclear  blast 
at  the  level  of  the  Soviet  Union's 


ICBM.  and  therefore  why  build  the 
missile? 

But  if  we  move  toward  smaller  mis- 
sUes;  that  is.  something  called  Midget- 
man,  it  would  make  our  land-based  leg 
of  the  triad  more  secure,  less  vulnera- 
ble. When  we  have  leas  vulnerable 
military  targets,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  less  vulnerable  military  targets, 
the  likelihood  of  a  first  strike,  it  be- 
comes much  more  remote. 

So  some  people  say  moving  toward 
small  wemwns  is  good  because  it 
allows  mobility  which  creates  a  situa- 
tion where  your  deterrent  is  secure. 

However,  I  would  argue  that  jiut  as 
likely  if  nuclear  weapons  can  be  very 
small,  not  only  can  they  be  mobile,  but 
their  military  usefulness  Increases. 
One  of  the  deterrent  forces  in  ever 
using  a  nuclear  vexpoa  today,  or  10 
years  ago.  or  25  years  aco,  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  a  good  military 
weapon;  it  killed  thousands,  millions, 
perhaps  tens  of  millions  of  civilians, 
and  often  not  the  military  target. 

So  I  would  argue  that  if  we  move 
toward  mobile  systems  that  have  very 
small  nuclear  yields,  that  they  become 
more  militarily  useful  But  what  hap- 
pens when  they  become  more  militari- 
ly useful?  They  become  more  attrac- 
tive for  military  people  to  use  them. 

So  I  would  argue  that  the  move 
toward  smallness.  the  move  toward 
mobility,  the  move  toward  a  small  nu- 
clear yield  increases  the  possibility 
that  the  weapon  will  be  used  because 
it  has  more  military  usefulness. 

Therefore,  once  again,  if  we  move 
toward  that  situation,  we  will  be 
moving  toward  a  situation  where  nu- 
clear war  is  more  likely  and  not  less 
likely,  creating  a  problem. 

In  order  to  make  nuclear  war  less 
likely,  once  acain.  you  have  to  deploy 
defenses  because  no  matter  how  Ught 
the  missile,  no  matter  how  small  the 
warhead,  if  it  can  be  interrupted,  the 
same  dynamics  occxir.  a  power  would 
be  deterred  because  they  know  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  achieve 
their  military  goala. 

Also.  I  would  argue,  that  we  should 
do  the  necessary  research  and  develop- 
ment to  determine  whether  we  can 
move  toward  a  saner  world  of  defen- 
sive weapons  because  of  the  moral  ar- 
gument. I  think  it  is  simply  morally 
superior  to  have  a  defense  that  de- 
fends, not  a  defense  that  threatens  to 
annihilate  dvUians  on  the  other  side. 

I  think  there  is  a  moral  dimension  to 
the  debate,  to  the  star  wars  debate,  to 
the  debate  on  MX.  the  debate  of  of- 
fensive weapons,  and  I  would  argue 
that  if  we  can  achieve,  if  scientists  can 
achieve  the  ability  to  intercept  an  in- 
coming warhead,  if  we  can  achieve  the 
ability  for  a  bullet  to  hit  a  bullet,  non- 
nuclear,  threatening  nobody,  that  is 
obviously  a  more  moral  course  to  take. 
Also,  if  you  believe  that  if  deterrence 
falls  under  the  doctrine  of  mutually 
assured  destruction,  a  global  climactic 


change  could  occur,  annihilating  all 
life  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  certainly 
you  want  to  prevent  nuclear  warheads 
from  going  off. 

The  only  way  to  do  it  is  to  interrupt 
them  in  flight;  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
with  defensive  systems.  So  if  you  are 
one  of  a  large  number  of  people  that 
say  if  there  is  a  nuclear  exchange,  Ood 
forbid,  between  two  m»Jor  powers 
today,  or  1.000  years  from  today,  that 
could  result  in  climactic  changes:  in- 
crease of  temperature,  clouds  in  the 
atmosphere,  blotting  out  sunlight,  re- 
ducing Earth  temperatures,  resiilting 
in  the  destruction  of  aU  himian  life 
for— perh^iB  forever. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  that  as  I 
am.  you  would  think  again  about  the 
ponibility  of  moving  toward  defensive 
systems  because  they  would  interrupt 
the  ICBM;  they  would  make  sure  that 
the  nuclear  weapon  would  not  go  off. 
I  would  also  argue  tha,t  if  you  have 
deployed  defensive  systems,  then  and 
only  then  can  you  have  deep  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  weapons.  Right  now, 
if  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  somehow  broke  through 
in  Oeneva  and  we  hope  they  do,  if  the 
ultimate  goal  is  the  elimination  of  of- 
fensive wei4>ons  or  reducing  them  to  a 
small  amount,  then  marginal  cheating 
by  one  side  could  massively  alter  the 
nuclear  balance. 

Right  now.  the  Soviet  Union  has 
10.000  ICBM  warheads;  we  have 
10,000,  approximately.  ICBM  war- 
heads: and  there  is  mvglnal  cheating 
on  the  other  side  because  verification 
is  difficult:  we  know  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  indeed  violated  negotiated 
arms  control  agreements;  but  if  that 
means  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  an 
additional  1.000  ICBM"  s.  I  suppose  de- 
terrence, mutually  assured  destruction 
deterrence.  MAD  deterrence.  stiU  pre- 
vails. 

Because  the  marginal  cheating  is  not 
that  Important,  but  if  we  can  and 
hopefully  we  can  reduce  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons  to  Just  a  doeen  or  a 
handful,  or  100  of  them  on  both  sides, 
then  if  one  side  cheats;  if  the  Soviet 
Union  does  what  it  is  doing  today, 
then  marginal  cheating  by  adding  500 
warheads  which  we  could  not  detect, 
or  1,000  that  we  could  not  detect,  mas- 
sively changes  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  two  sides,  which  would 
lc«d  to  an  unstable  situation  and  the 
lack  of  deterrence. 

I  would  suggest  the  only  way  you 
can  negotiate  for  steep,  real  reductions 
in  offensive  weapons  Is  to  be  able  to 
deploy  defensive  weapons,  because  if 
you  have  defensive  wet4x>ns.  marginal 
cheating  on  the  other  side  is  not  im- 
portant because  you  can  defend 
against  that  marginal  cheating. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
go  into,  for  a  couple  of  moments,  what 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing  with  regard 
to  defenses. 
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Some  people  think  that  this  det>ate 
is  a  debate  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  should  move  toward  the  deploy- 
ment of  defensive  systems;  should  we 
lead  the  way.  Are  we  going  to  face  a 
world  one  day  in  the  future  where  the 
United  States  can  defend  itself  and 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot;  an  unstable 
and  perhaps  dangerous  situation. 

I  would  argue  conversely.  I  would 
argue  that  the  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress is  whether  Americans  want  to 
live  in  a  world  where  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  only  massive  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  but  deployed  defensive  weap- 
ons, and  we  have  no  defensive  weap- 
ons. 

The  issue  is.  do  Americans  want  to 
live  in  a  world  with  the  Soviet  Union 
having  defenses  while  we  have  none. 

Much  of  what  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  doing  with  regard  to  their  re- 
search and  development  and  deploying 
defensive  sjrstems  is  classified.  A  lot  of 
it  is  not.  however,  and  much  of  it  is 
being  declassified.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment with  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has 
deployed  massive  air  defenses.  We 
know  it;  the  whole  world  knows  it. 
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We.  the  United  States,  a  number  of 
years  ago  had  massive  defensive  weap- 
ons against  the  bomber  threat.  In  fact, 
in  the  early  1960's.  we  had  thousands 
of  radar,  thousands  of  air-interceptor 
planes,  hundreds  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
sUes  that  could  be  utilised  against  the 
bomber  threat.  Logically,  we  decided 
to  take  them  out  of  the  arsenal.  We 
decided  not  to  spmd  billions  of  dollars 
on  air  defense,  because  why  would  you 
want  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  on  air 
defenses  when  the  Soviet  Union  could 
use  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
to  get  through?  If  you  cannot  stop 
missiles,  why  bother  stopping  air- 
planes? It  made  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
And.  therefore,  our  policy  was  to 
eliminate  our  air  defenses;  no  sense  in 
spending  tens  of  millions  of  dollars, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  the 
infrastructure,  the  radars,  the  planes, 
the  command  and  control  c«iters.  the 
sophisticated  radars,  the  maintenance, 
the  man-hours  that  is  necessary  to 
defend  yourself  against  a  bomber 
threat,  when  you  cannot  defend  yoiur- 
self  against  an  ICBM  threat.  So  we  did 
the  logical  thing.  We  eliminated  our 
air  defenses— a  handful  of  radars,  no 
surface-to-air  missiles,  and  300  inter- 
ceptor aircraft,  whereas  before  we  had 
10.000.  Basically,  no  air  defense.  Logi- 
cal, absolutely  the  correct  decision  to 
make,  if  the  Soviet  Union  did  the  same 
thing.  If  it  is  logical  for  the  United 
States  not  to  build  air  defenses,  be- 
cause why  stop  airplanes  when  you 
cannot  stop  the  missile,  that  same 
logic  must  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are  not  dumb.  They  are  neces- 
sarily illogical.  What  would  be  the 
reason  that  they  are  spending  billions 
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of  doll  UTS  in  civil  defense,  billions  of 
dollars  in  air  defense,  if  they  knew  we 
could  Uways  fly  our  missiles  over 
there?  They  do  not  know  that  because 
they  do  not  accept  it.  They  know  that 
they  want  to  go  toward  defendtaig  mis- 
siles, as  well,  because  it  makes  no  logic, 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  why  they 
would  ipend  billions  of  dollars  on  civil 
defens4.  billions  of  dollars  on  air  de- 
fense. If  they  were  not  going  to  spend 
billiona  of  dollars  on  strategic  defense 
as  well,  so  logic  dictates  that  the 
Soviet  ynlon  must  be  doing  it.  And  are 
they?  What  does  the  intelligence  show 
as  to  what  the  Soviet  effort  is  in  this 
area? 

The  nonclassified  statements  that  I 
can  qu^te— it  will  take  me  Just  a  few 
minuted  to  read  them— are  as  follows: 

Over  the  last  2  decades,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  speat  roughly  as  much  on  defense  as  it 
has  on  Its  massive  offensive  forces. 

What  is  that  saying?  The  best  intel- 
ligence that  we  have  indicates  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  the  past  2  decades, 
for  the  irast  20  years,  is  spending  as 
much  money,  as  many  rubles,  as  many 
resources  on  defense  as  they  are  on  of- 
fense. 
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operatia  oal 


i^vlet  Union  has  the  world's  only 
ballistic  missile  defense  system 


MOMOW) 

We  ^imlnated  ours.  Under  the  ABM 
Treaty;  you  are  allowed  to  have  one 
site  for  an  active  groimd-based  ABM 
system.  They  have  theirs  deployed. 

.  .  .  ai^  it  has  had.  for  over  a  decade,  an 
operaUo^  anti-satellite  (A8AT) 

sjntem  i .  .  . 

Purtker  quoting: 

Also,  ihey  are  deploying  a  surface-to-air 
mlaaUe  Orstem.  the  8A-X-12.  which  has  the 
potentlip  to  Intercept  some  types  of  VS. 
ballistic  MasUes. 

Laser  Weapons.  The  Soviet  laser  weapons 
program  began  In  the  leM's.  Many  Soviet 
organizations  and  personnel,  both  civilian 
and  mif tary.  are  involved.  Key  institutes 
and  design  bureaus  are  located  In  and 
around  If  oaoow  and  Leningrad,  and  the  Sar- 
yahagaq  proving  ground- 
That  is  their  test  area  for  these  ss^ 
tems— 

is  the  tiadlUonal  site  for  moat  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  ballistic  miasUe  defense  testing 
since  the  l»M's. 

The  dovlet  laser  weapon  effort  Is  guided 
and  supborted  by  some  of  the  best  scientists 
and  ennneers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Tevgenly 
Velikhof ,  the  rising  Vice  President  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences,  made  his  early 
mark  lb  direct-energy  related  research: 
Nobel  Aaureate  Basov  and  Prokhorov  are 
believed  to  be  driving  forces  behind  the 
Soviet  effort  for  over  30  years. 

Now,  they  do  not  sound  like  incom- 
petent, scientists  to  me.  These  are 
Nobel  jLaureates,  who  received  their 
credentials  in  lasers,  who  are  the  ones 
who  are  doing  the  Soviet  research  and 
development  in  laser  technology  used 
for  ASIA,  antiballistic  missile  capabili- 
ties. 

Further  quoting: 


Some 
effort  is  I 
of  the  Unit 
not  pooible  i 
ratio  but 
observed 
effort,  that 
than  that  of  < 

I  go  on  I 

The  Soviet 


estimated   that   the   Soviet 

3  to  6  times  greater  than  that 

States.  We  beUeve  that  it  is 

|to  make  an  estimate  of  tills 

It  seems  clear,  based  on  the 

|e   and   scope   of   the  Soviet 

le  Soviet  program  is  larger 

teUA 

I  quote: 

have  built  over  half  a  dosen 
major  R&D  faculties  and  test  ranges. 

The  Soviets  have  an  estimated  10,000  sci- 
entists and  eiulneera  associated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  lasers  for  weapons. 

Ten  thousand  scientists  are  devoted 
to  the  research  and  development  nec- 
essary to  make  lasers  into  antiballistic 
missile  sjrstems. 

The  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  visible  and 
very  short-wave-length  lasers  and  their  po- 
tential for  military  applications.  The  Sovieta 
are  Investlgaltng  the  Ezdmer  and  free-elec- 
tron lasers.  #or  over  a  decade,  researchers 
at  Novosibiru  have  been  developing  argon- 
Ion  lasers;  the  Soviets  continue  to  dominate 
In  llteratura  published  on  metal-vapor 
lasers.  I 

We  believe  khe  Soviets  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  requisite  prime  power, 
energy  storage,  and  auxiliary  components 
for  most  laser  (and  other  dlrected-energy) 
weapons.        | 

The  Soviet  magneto-hydrodynamic 
(MHD)  powi^  source  development  Is  the 
largest  In  the  world;  they  have  developed  a 
rocket-driven  {  BfHD  generator  which  pro- 
duces over  15{  megawatts  of  electrical  power. 
This  device  hfs  no  Western  counterpart. 

The  Soviets  may  liave  the  capability  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  optical  systems  for  laser 
weapons.        I 

They  alreaOy  have  a  ground-baaed  laser 
that  could  be  fused  to  interfere  with  VS.  sat- 
ellites. I 

They  have  a  test  antisatelllte  laser 
weapon  land  based  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today.         I 

In  the  late  il980's.  the  Soviets  could  have 
prototypes  oil  ground-  and  space-based  laser 
weapons  for  ose  against  satellites  and  ballis- 
tic mIssUes.  They  may  deploy  operational 
space-based  laser  systems  for  antl-aatelllte 
purposes  in  (he  IMO's  if  their  technology 
development '  proves  successful.  And  they 
can  be  expected  to  pursue  development  of 
space-based  laser  weapons  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  for  possible  deployment  after 
the  year  3000j 

almost  concluded: 

and  development  of  these 

it  could  support  a  particle 
have  been  impressive.  Work 
has  been  spectacular." 
are  believed  to  have  had  re- 

slnce  the  early  1970's  to  ex- 
Ibllity  of  a  space-based  partl- 
>n. 

now  about  microwave 


Andlha^ 

Soviet 
technologies 
beam  weapo! 
on  Ion  SOI 

The  Soviet 
search  pro; 
plore  the  f( 
debeam 

I  am 
weapons: 

We  believe  jthere  are  no  technological  ob- 
stacles to  Soviiet  development  of  a  radio  fre- 
quency or  mlonwave  weapon  for  strategic 
applications,  rbe  Soviets  have  conducted  re- 
search for  deiades  on  sources  of  high-power 
microwave  (negnetrons,  gyrocons,  gyro- 
trons)  and  th^  antennas  which  would  be  re- 
qxilred  to  direct  and  focus  the  beams  on  dis- 
tant targets.  Soviet  capabilities  to  develop 
microwave  w(  lapons  are  on  a  par,  if  not  su- 
perior, to  tbo  e  of  the  U.8. 
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I  conclude  with  the  following  one- 
paragraph  quotation. 

Their  statements  on  the  8DI— 

That  is  our  proposed  basic  research 
program  in  defensive  weapons- 
must  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
well  before  the  President's  speech  on  March 
23d.  1983.  the  Soviets  were  themselves  pur- 
suing most  of  the  techologies  that  are  to  be 
Investigated  in  the  U.8.  8DI  and  were  heavi- 
ly Involved  In  applied  research  toward  test- 
ing the  feasibility  of  advanced  weapons  for 
ballistic  missile  defense. 

Within  a  month  of  the  President's  an- 
nouncement, a  letter  signed  by  a  large 
group  of  senior  Soviet  scientists  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  denouncing 
the  VS.  initiative.  But  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  of  the  more  than  200  signatories 
of  the  letter,  a  number  of  them  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  development  of  both 
conventional  and  exotic  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense systems:  Oniskin,  Semenlkhln. 
Bunkin,  Vellkhov,  Prokhorov,  and  Basov. 

D  2030 

I  think  that  amply  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  real  issue  is  not  only  the 
inherent  flaws  in  the  dextrine  that  we 
have  today  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  countries  from  now  into  the 
future  will  behave  rationally.  Based  on 
the  assumption  that  mistakes  will 
never  (xxrur.  Based  on  the  assiunption 
that  it  will  never  faU.  The  debate  that 
we  have  tomorrow  will  be  concerned 
about  moral  grounds  and  I  think  the 
need  toward  moving  defenses  because 
it  is  morally  superior.  We  will  be  talk- 
ing about  the  fact  that  today  political 
opinion  polls  show  that  60  percent  of 
the  American  people  to  80  percent,  60 
to  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
believe  now  that  they  are  defended. 
They  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  this  Government,  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  keep 
them  vulnerable  to  a  nuclear  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  by  a  Third  World 
terrorist  or  anybody  else. 

Finally,  and  I  suggest  the  following: 
The  debate  also  should  tocos  on  Soviet 
activity  in  strategic  defense.  As  I  men- 
tioned before,  it  makes  no  sense  for 
the  Soviets  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
on  civil  defense,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  on  air  defense  if  they  do  not 
intend  to  stop  the  missiles.  The  reason 
that  they  are  spending  the  money  on 
civil  and  air  defense  is  because  a  logi- 
cal component  thereof  is  defending 
against  offensive  nuclear  strategic 
weapons. 

So  the  issue  facing  the  Congress  to- 
morrow as  well  as  all  the  others,  the 
moral  issues,  the  logic  of  where  we  are 
today  is  a  very  important  one:  Is  the 
United  States  going  to  move  into  the 
late  1980's,  move  into  the  1990's  with 
U.S.  citizens  still  unprotected,  even 
when  a  majority  of  them  think  that 
they  are,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
offensive  weapons  and  are  defending 
themselves? 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  WEEK  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  [Mr.  BusTAMAHn], 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  300  which  commemorates 
an  important  occasion  in  American 
history.  On  August  14,  1935,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  into  law 
legislation  that  changed  the  lives  of  all 
Americans— the  Social  Security  Act. 
House  Joint  Resolution  800  recognizes 
the  golden  anniversary  of  Social  Secu- 
rity by  declaring  the  week  of  August 
11  through  17  "Social  Security  Week" 
and  by  proclaiming  August  14,  1985, 
"Social  Security  Day." 

The  New  Deal  of  President  Roose- 
velt changed  the  relationship  between 
the  National  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens. Who.  in  1933.  would  have 
thought  President  Roosevelt  could 
have  undertaken  anything  bolder  than 
closing  our  national  hanking  system? 
Those  who  saw  the  events  of  his  first 
100  days  unfold  never  foresaw  the 
Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  The  bank 
holiday  was  the  first  step  in  restoring 
the  Nation's  financial  health.  Social 
Security  became  the  cornerstone  in 
building  individual  economic  protec- 
tion. 

Social  Security  is  a  product  of  the 
depression.  It  proves  that  Government 
can  ease  the  burdens  of  life  and  time, 
accident  and  illness.  These  difficult 
life  situations  transcend  any  particu- 
lar period  or  ERA.  We  are  as  much  in 
need  of  Social  Security  now,  in  times 
of  relative  economic  prosperity,  as  we 
were  during  the  Depression.  Today 
many  are  calling  for  less  Government. 
But  while  we  ask  ourselves  how  large 
our  Government  should  be,  we  must 
also  ask  how  responsible  ovx  Govern- 
ment should  be.  Through  Social  Secu- 
rity, we  can  ensure  universal  income 
seciudty  for  our  citizens. 

Social  Security  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  lives  that  we  do  not  remember 
when  we  were  without  it  Yet,  the 
United  States  was  slow  in  accepting 
the  concept  of  public  assistance.  In 
fact,  we  were  the  last  major  industrial- 
ized country  to  adopt  a  national  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  and  needy. 

Prior  to  the  1930's,  Americans 
thought  public  assistance  rewarded 
the  lazy  and  depressed  individual  initi- 
ative. It  took  the  Great  Depression  to 
Jolt  America  out  of  that  attitude.  The 
majority  of  the  people  realized  for  the 
first  time  that  Indivldiud  initiative 
alone  cannot  guarantee  control  over 
one's  destiny.  Soup  kitchens,  private 
charities,  and  public  works  projects 
gave  help  and  hope,  but  they  were 
only  stop-gap  measures.  The  problems 
created  by  the  Depression  needed  a 
national,  permanent  response. 

In  1934,  the  issues  of  unemplosmient 
Insurance  and  aid  to  the  aged  domi- 


nated Congress.  The  Townsend  move- 
ment gained  momentum  across  the 
coimtry,  and  Senator  Huey  Long  cam- 
paigned on  a  platform  to  "share  the 
wealth"  and  "make  every  nuui  a  king". 
That  summer.  President  Roosevelt 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  6757.  cre- 
ating the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity. In  only  14  months,  the  commit- 
tee had  completed  its  work  and  Con- 
gress had  adopted  the  new  Social  Se- 
caxity  law. 

It  was  on  August  14. 1935.  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  affixed  his  sign^ure  to 
his  most  enduring,  far-reaching  legis- 
lative accomplishment.  Social  Securi- 
ty. The  law  established  a  State  and 
Federal  unemployment  insurance 
system  and  a  Joint  program  for  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  dependent  chil- 
dren. But  the  most  popular — and  by 
far  the  most  visible— featiu«  under 
Social  Security  remains  the  Old  Age 
Insurance  Program. 

Since  its  revolutionary  beginning. 
Social  Security  has  changed  with  the 
times.  The  law  has  expanded  to  broad- 
en coverage.  The  revolutionsuy  process 
continues  today.  There  are  over  400 
measures  pending  in  the  House  and 
Senate  which  would  affect  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Huoian  misfortune  ignores  neither 
the  young  nor  the  old.  Social  Security 
is  the  shield  which  gives  our  citizens  a 
minimum  of  protection  against  what 
President  Roosevelt  called  the  hazards 
of  life. 

The  golden  anniversary  of  Social  Se- 
curity is  an  occasion  worth  celebrat- 
ing. The  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  planning  a  number  of  ceremo- 
nies and  activities  to  honor  Social  Se- 
curity for  its  vital  contribution  to  our 
Nation.  House  Joint  Resolution  300 
recognizes  that  contribution.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  commemo- 
rating this  historical  event.  I  appreci- 
ate the  bipartisan  support  that  this 
resolution  has  already  received. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gorzalb]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  GONZALEZ  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereaf- 
ter in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  CoBLX)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CousTER.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr  CoHTK,  for  60  minutes,  June  27. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  BCr.  BusTAMAKTS)  to  revlse 
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and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  FoLBT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  KsmnLLT.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DC  LA  Oabza.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  BoLAHD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahhuhuo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rahgkl.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PAmTTA,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoBO  of  Bfichigan.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Natchxh.  for  30  minutes.  June 
20. 

Mr.  PsppiB,  for  60  minutes.  June  25. 


iMIIfXTA. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  PAifXTTA.  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  2Vt  pages  of  the  Con- 
ORXssioHAL  RcooRO  and  is  estimated  by 
the  PubUc  Printer  to  cost  $1,802.50. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoBLX)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  CoiiTB. 

Mr.  SwnfOALL. 

Mr.  GiXAS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shaw. 

Mr.  Pabhis. 

Bir.  Chatpie. 

Mr.  Bhothux. 

Mr.  FiKLDS. 

Mr.  WUITKUUHST. 

Mr.  KniP. 

Mr.  Daub  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  liivnTGSTOH. 

Mrs.  JoEOfsoH. 

Mr.  EvAif s  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Sou>MOH. 

Mr.  McObath. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BirsTAMAirrx)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  MOAKLKT. 

Mr.  Lahtos. 

Mr.  Aodabbo. 

Mr.  BoHiOB  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Edqab. 

Mr.  Hatxs. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Ebobxich. 

Mr.  HtnuABD. 

ICr.  MXIBTBA. 

Mr.  Dtsoh. 

Mr.  CoKLHO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SxABX. 

Mr.  Rose  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SOLABZ. 

Mr.  MoBBisoH  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mrs.  BuBTOH  of  California. 

Mr.  HowABO. 

Mr.  PXPPKB. 

Mr.  TOBBICXLLI. 
Mr.  TBAnCAHT. 

Mr.  ROK. 

Mr.  Fbahk. 

Mrs.  COLLiHS. 

Mr.  Hawkihs. 

Mr.  Ranokl  in  three  instances. 


.  J  aiKiifs. 
h  XLLXB  of  California. 


Mr. 

Mr.. 

Mr. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  in  two  instances. 

lis. 

Mrs. 

Mr.  MATSxra. 


C  AKAB. 
lOGGS. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.J.  R(  s.  24.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  moi  th  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Make-A-  ^ish  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Rss.  130.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar  week  begin- 
ning wifi  Sunday,  April  13.  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Cmrden  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Navy's 
United 
services 
ant  to  22  U. 
on  Foreign 

1544.  A  letl 
ian  Personnel 
ty  of  the  Hi 
annual  pensii 
VJB.C.  980S(a; 
Government 

1545.  A  lett 
tor,   Commit 
Blind   and 
transmitting 
ant  to  the 
section  1(1) 
on  Oovemmc 

1546.  A 


OINT  mSOLUTIONS 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  4NNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  fiouse  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  Ibllowing  title: 

H.J.  Rfes.  211.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
the  paiwe  for  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  as 
part  of  National  Flag  Day  activities. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mi.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  39  minutes 
pjn.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  20,  1985,  at 
10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXEcirnvE 


report 


sonceming  the  Department  of  the 


fiscal  year  as 
Including  the 
tailed  statemi 
tures,  pi 
mlttee  on  Hoi 


COMMX7NICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Undel-  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive co^ununicatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1541.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant I  lecretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Logis- 
tics ai  d  Communication,  transmitting 
notice  c  t  dedaion  to  convert  to  commercial 
contrael  from  an  in-houae  operating  T-33 
aircraft  gnaintenanoe  at  Oriffiss,  Minot,  and 
Langley  Air  Force  bases,  pursuant  to  10 
U.8.C.  1304  nt  (Pub.  L.  96-342,  sec.  502(b) 
(96  8ta4  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Serviced 

1542.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant lecretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Logis- 
tics afd  Communication,  transmitting 
notice  df  decision  to  convert  to  emnmerdal 
contract  from  an  In-house  operation  the  T- 
33  aircr  ift  maintenance  function  at  Tyndall 
and  Mo  %ord  Air  Force  bases,  pursuant  to 
10  VAt :.  2304  nt  (Pub.  L.  96-342.  See.  B02(b) 
(96  Staf.  747));  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcei. 

1543.  K  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Securitf  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
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Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
for  defense  articles  and 
tted  to  cost  $46  million,  pursu- 
|C.  2T76(b);  to  the  Committee 
:alrs. 

from  the  Director  of  CivU- 

Unifonned  Services  Universi- 

Ith  Sciences,  transmitting  the 

plan  report,  pursuant  to  31 

IXB);  to  the  Committee  on 

ktions. 

from  the  Executive  Dlrec- 

for   Purchase   nx>m   the 

ler   Severely   Handicapped. 

le  1984  annual  report,  pursu- 

June  35, 1938,  chapter  697, 

Stat  77);  to  the  Committee 

Operations. 

T  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 

ttlng  a  report  for  the  1984 

to  the  affairs  of  the  Library 

copyright  business  and  a  de- 

t  of  all  receipts  and  expendl- 

t  to  3  U.S.C.  139:  to  the  Com- 

Adminlstration. 
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1547.  A  letter  from  the  National  0>uncU 
on  Radiation  Protection  and  Measurements, 
transmitting  the  1984  annual  report,  pursu- 
ant to  Public^  Law  88-376.  secUon  14(b);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1548.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Panama  Canil  Conmiission.  transmitting  a 
claim  exceed^  $120,000  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  a  vessel  In  the  Canal,  pursuant 
to  Public  LaW  96-70.  secUon  1415(b):  to  the 
Committee  oq  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


1549.  A  letl 
tary  of  the 
of  the  Army, 
resource  pro; 
thorlzation, 
section  12  ( 
mlttee  on  Pul 
and  ordered 


from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
(CMvil  Works),  Department 
tUng  a  report  on  water 
recommended  for  deau- 
t  to  Public  Law  93-251. 
No.  99-79):  to  the  C:om- 
lic  Works  and  Transportation 
l>e  printed. 
1550.  A  lejtter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  function*  of  the  Secretary  tmder  the 
Social  Security  Act,  pursuant  to  S8A,  sec- 
tion 704  (49  BiAt.  636);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me^ns. 

1561.  A  letljer  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  and  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  concerning  agreements 
with  other  member  nations  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  {Organization  for  certain  coop- 
erative projeets;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


SUBSE<2UENT  ACTION  ON  A 
R^3>ORTED  BILL 

Under  datise  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker. 

The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  disdmrged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  HJt.]2776;  HJt.  2776  referred  to  the 
Committee  al  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  vnlon. 


3LIC  BUJa  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

i 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clatise 
4  of  rule  xkii.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  ntroduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f  0  lows: 


By  Mr.  CHANDLER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
OooMjuG,  Mr.  HxmtT.  Mr.  JxFToaos, 
and  Mr.  Taukx): 
HJi.  3806.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  create  a  program 
supporting  mldcareer  teacher  training  pro- 
grams  for   individuals    with    expertise   in 
mathematics  and  science,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
HJl.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  require  security  per- 
sonnel to  be  aboard  International  flighU  of 
U.S.  air  carriers,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  determines  for  any  particu- 
lar flight  or  route  that  It  Is  not  necessary 
for  the  safety  of  passengers:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLT: 
H.R.  2807.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  XVin 
and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire second  opinions  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain surgical  procedures  as  a  condition  of 
payment  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (by  request): 
H.R.  2808.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  protection  to  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health  care  personnel 
from  suits  alleging  the  commission  of  cer- 
tain torts  during  the  furnishing  of  medical 
care  or  treatment:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURTHA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oatsos,    Mr.     ScHinxK,    and    Mr. 
Spratt): 
H.R.  2809.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  trade  laws,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to   the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  MATsm.  and  Mrs. 
Kenmxllt): 
HJt.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  part  E  of  tlUe 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  neces- 
sary improvements  in  the  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance  program  with  the  objec- 
tive of  assuring  that  such  program  wiU  more 
realistically  and  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs   of   the   children   involved,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.  

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pepfxk,  and  Mr.  Rqialdo): 
H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  on  December  1, 1985,  as 
"National  Home  C^are  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  SBOTH   of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
BiTRTOif  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Skitr  of 
New    Hampshire,    Mr.    Lehmam    of 
Florida.  Mrs.  Boxxa,  Mr.  RowLAm 
of  Oeorgla,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Mollo- 
BAH,  Mr.  Wkbks.  Mr.  SnjAifSER,  Mr. 
DoRNAM  of  California,  ISx.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  DioGuakoi): 
HJ.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  24,  1985,  as 
"National  Adoption  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  CMX  Service. 
By  Bdr.  MICHEL 
H.  Res.  205.  Resolution  electing  Repre- 
sentative Monson  of  Utah  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Woiks  and  Transportation:  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 


180.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Tenneaee.  tela- 
Uve  to  the  SOvicultural  Lab  at  Sewanee,  TN; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

181.  Also,  memorial  of  the  state  sssrmlilj 
of  the  Republic  of  Palau,  relative  to  Com- 
pact of  nee  AaodaUon;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

182.  Alao,  memorial  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  relative  to 
self-determination:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  rea- 
olutions  as  follows: 

HJi.  5:  Mr.  Huohb,  Hi.  Chafrix,  and 
Mr.  HoTKS. 

HJi.  43:  Mr.  ToaaiCBU. 

HJt  44:  Mr.  Couam,  Mr.  Boumom,  and 
Mr.  McKmrnr. 

HJI.  73:  Mr.  Basbam. 

HJI.  83:  Mr.  OuraaiCR  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

HJt  156:  Mr.  Banns,  Mr.  DrMm,  Mr. 
Baowii  of  California,  Mr.  Souun,  and  Mr. 

C^UOL 

H  Jt.  445:  Mr.  MAntnt. 

HJI.  479:  Mr.  O'BaiXH  and  Mr.  Sounraa. 

HJI.  511:  Mr.  Hbrt. 

HJi.  580:  Mr,  Wm  and  Mr.  Emdsob. 

HJi.  587:  Mr.  Evaxs  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Emush, 
BCr.  OKAOiaoM,  Mr.  I^vnn  of  California,  Mr. 
LiGRirooT,  Mr.  McCani,  Mr.  MnaxA.  Mr. 
MomoK.  Mr.  Rarau,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  ScBADB,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Dbrht  Smith,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

HJi.  691:  Mrs.  ScHaoBDat.  Mr.  Lehmah  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr.  Oaecia,  Mr.  Evaws  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Fawbx,  Mr.  McEwbh.  and  Mr. 

WiLSOR. 

HJi.  753:  Mr.  Tobbes. 

HJi.  880:  Mr.  TRAncAMT. 

HJi.  933:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr. 
Towns. 

HJi.  1267:  Mr.  Nelsob  of  Florida. 

H.R.  1268:  Mr.  Wbiss,  and  Mr.  Schumbr. 

HJi.  1401:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Ackermab, 
and  Mr.  Martibez. 

HJI.  1402:  Mr.  Ackermab. 

HJi.  1403:  Mr.  Ackebmab. 

H.R.  1550:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

HJi.  1553:  Mr.  Weavbl 

HJI.  1579:  Mr.  Barhes,  Mr.  Mimbta.  Ms. 
Sif owe.  and  Mr.  Martiiib. 

HJi.  1616:  Mr.  Mraeek  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey. 

HJi.  1652:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oeorgla,  Mr. 
MoRRiaoB  of  Washington,  and  Mr.  Derrick. 

HJi.  1715:  Mr.  Hdtto. 

HJi.  1719:  Mr.  Combest,  Mr.  Emersob,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Siuahser,  and 
Mr.  Stehholm. 

HJi.  1802:  Mr.  Clat,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Kah- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  Dbbht  Smith,  Mr.  Jeftoros, 
and  Mr.  Sikorski. 

H.R.  1824:  Mr.  Feighar  and  Mr.  DeLat. 

H.R.  1825:  Mr.  Brtamt,  Mr.  Ouckmar, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Feiohab,  and  Mr.  DeLat. 

H.R.  1826:  Mr.  FEtOHAB,  BCr.  DeLat,  and 
Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1827:  Mr.  FEiCHAif.  Mr.  DeLat,  and 
Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1828:  Mr.  Feighab,  Mr.  DeLat,  Mr. 
Brtabt.  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1973:  iix.  Amthobt  and  Mr.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

H.R.  1985:  Mr.  Kolter  and  Mr.  Oejdeb- 

SON 

h!r.  2032:  Mr.  Towbs. 

HJi.  2070:  Mr.  LtiJAB,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr. 

COBTE. 


HJi.  2182:  Mr. 

HJi.  2211:  Mr.  Moodt. 

HJi.  2254:  Mr.  AmBOATB,  Mr.  Abbbbws. 
Mr.  MncRBX,  Mr.  DoaaAB  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Sebebbbbbbbbl 

HJi.  2356:  Mrs.  Scbbedb.  Mr.  Vebto,  Mr. 
CoBTBBS,  Mr.  Worn,  and  BCr.  LaFalcs. 

HJi.  2280:  Mr.  DELums,  Mr.  SaELTwa,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Red,  Mr.  Dixob,  Mr.  lajum,  Mr. 
Wtbbh,  Mr.  RAirasL,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr. 
Mabbbt,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  CtennnoB.  and 
Mt.Mabiibk. 

HJt  2284:  Mr.  Trapicabt,  Mr.  Koun. 
and  Mr.  Mabixhbz. 

HJi.  2326:  Mr.  Bosxamabtk. 

HJt.  2383:  Mr.  Clat  and  Mr.  Rabsb. 

HJi.  2401:  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr. 
Obosxab.  Mr.  Busxamabtb,  Mr.  Objiicbsoh. 
and  Mr.  Edwabbb  of  California. 

H.R.  3432:  Mr.  Rabsel,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Hatbb,  Mr.  iMtm  of  California.  Mr.  Crock- 
BR.  Mr.  Mabxibbe.  Mr.  Rotbau  Mr.  Dicks. 
Mr.  Kasibhmbibb.  Mr.  Vebto,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  OEnnraoB. 

HJt.  3443:  Mr.  Crocxbit,  Mr.  Brtabt,  Mr. 
TOBBBB,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Walorbb,  Mr. 
H0TB.  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Darobb. 
Mr.  Ford  of  Mlffhlgan.  Mr.  Edwaros  of  CaU- 
fomla,  Mr.  Tateb,  Mr.  Bolabs,  Mr.  Sabo^ 
Mr.  Hushes,  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
WoriH.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr. 
Ecxart  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Toubc  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  BiAOGi.  Mr.  Hates,  Mr.  Orat  of  Illlnoia, 
Mr.  Niblsob  of  Utah,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr. 
Whiiehurst,  Mr.  Bermab,  Mr.  »*-«—»  Mr. 
Cobtbrs,  Mr.  Blaz,  Mr.  Siuabbbb.  Mr.  Obl- 
LDMs,  Mr.  BusTAMABTE.  Mr.  MuBPBT,  and 
Mr.  Pabbtta. 

HJi.  2525:  Mr.  Bermab,  Mr.  Siokbs.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Oubsbbsob,  Mr. 
Savais,  Mr.  Rabgb,  Mr.  Cbocxbit,  Mr. 
MRAfEB,  Mr.  Cobtebs,  and  Mr.  Dblldms. 

HJi.  2567:  Mr.  Lbvibe  of  California,  Mr. 
trapicabt.  Mr.  MooDT,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
SxABK,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mrs. »  HW>tiM.  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski, and  Mr.  Lkvib  of  MtcMgyn 

HJi.  2588:  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  Rxm,  Mr. 
KiBTZBA,  Mr.  DioOuABOi.  Mr.  Pacxabs,  Mr. 
Pbtbi,  Mr.  Mabtob,  Mr.  Wilsob,  Mr.  Chap^ 
PIE,  Mr.  I^ACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Dtsoh,  Mr. 
Pricb,  Mr.  Dobbellt,  Mr.  McKebbah,  Mr. 
Lightfoot,  Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois,  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder. 

HJi.  2597:  Mr.  Addarbo. 

HJI.  2609:  Mr.  Taukb  and  Mr.  Lightpoot. 

HJi.  2781:  Mr.  Asdabbo,  Mr.  Carbet,  Mr. 
Madigab,  and  Mr.  Toubo  of  Missouri 

HJi.  2796:  Mr.  Toubg  of  Missouri. 

H.  J.  Res.  3:  Blr.  Ross,  Mr.  Jobes  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Earlt. 

H.J.  Res.  24:  Mr.  Psnu. 

HJ.  Res.  106:  Mr.  WnsoB,  Mr.  HsMiLnnr, 
and  Mr.  Craite. 

HJ.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Burtob  of  inrtiit^.  Mr. 
Chabdler,  Mr.  Hkbxt,  Mr.  Coble.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Hortob,  Mr.  t.»iii««m  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Martib  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Pbpper,  Mr.  Tallor,  >£r.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Torricklli,  Mr.  Lblabd,  BCr. 
Hamiltor.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Cobte,  Mr. 
Slauistbu  Mr.  Valebtire,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Perkirs,  Mr.  McCXosKXT,  Mr.  Rahall,  Ms. 
Moore,  Ms.  Srowe,  and  Mr.  Bolard. 

H.J.  Res.  164:  Mr.  Burtob  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Carret,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Chardlxr.  BCr. 
Dicks,  BCr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
FowLBR,  BCr.  HOTER,  BCr.  I^HMAB  Of  C^Rllfor- 
nla,  BCr.  Ija.ABD,  BCr.  I^wis  of  Florida,  BCr. 
LowRT  of  Washington.  BCr.  McCXoskxt,  BCs. 
Oakar,  BCr.  Perkirs,  BCr.  Price,  BCr.  Rusd, 
BCr.  SoLOMOR,  BCr.  Stratioh,  BCr.  Strar,  BCr. 
Trapicart,  and  BCr.  Taxes. 
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HJ.  Res.  167:  Ifr.  SpmATX.  Mr.  Chatrll. 
Mr.  Baiih«i«.  Mr.  Camphll.  Mr.  Skkltoh. 
Ms.  Kapiub.  Mr.  Ligktfoot.  Mr.  DAion, 
Mr.  Dascbu.  Mr.  Dowst  of  Mlsstaippi.  Mr. 
AmBtaoii,  and  Mr.  AmABio. 

HJ.  Res.  ITS:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Bohiok  of 
Mkhlnn.  Mr.  Dihobll.  Mr.  Lcvn  of  Michi- 
gmn.  Mr.  IjBlaiis,  Mr.  Smtih  of  Florida.  Mr. 
ToMUCBXi.  Mr.  TRAZLBt,  BCr.  Millxx  of 
WHhlngton.  Mr.  Cbappkll,  Mr.  BAxms.  Mr. 
Bbdbx,  Mr.  BuKTOii  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Stiat- 
lOM.  Mr.  Miun  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Laoomabsimo. 
Mr.  CBuBi.  Mr.  SrosB.  Mr.  Walkb,  Mr. 
RonKTS.  Mr.  Dwm  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Tatlob.  and  Mis.  Bubtor  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  227:  Mr.  ALBZAXim.  Bfr.  Amdkr- 
soif.  Mr.  Ahtboiit.  Mr.  Apfugatx.  Mr. 
Babtlkit.  Mr.  Batb.  Mr.  Blaz.  Mr.  Bolahd, 
Mr.  Boaco.  Mr.  Boochkb,  Mr.  Cabb.  Mr. 
CoirrBBS,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  DbLat.  Mr.  Dkl- 
LUMS.  Mr.  OB  Luoo.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dimgkli, 
Mr.  Emcush.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
FowLBB.  Mr.  OuiniBBSOH.  Mr.  Hau.  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hbmsoh.  Mr.  Howabo.  Mr.  Hcbbabo.  Mr. 
Htdb.  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Kbambb, 
Mr.  Lbach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lbbt.  Mr.  Lkvibk  of 
California.  Mr.  LnmrosTOR,  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington.  Mr.  McEwbb.  Mr.  McHugb. 
Mr.  MacKat.  Mr.  Mabtom,  Mr.  BCABuanB. 
Mr.  MnxBB  of  California.  Mr.  MnniA.  Mr. 

MncHBLL.  Mr.  MOLLOHAB.  Mr.  MOHSON.  Mr. 

MoBBisoN  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bbucb.  Bfr. 
Obbbstab,  Mr.  03BIXB.  Mr.  Obtiz.  Mr.  Pa- 
BXTTA,  Mr.  Pkfpbb,  Mr.  Pbicb.  BCr.  Pobsbll. 
Mr.  Rahali,  Mr.  Richabdsob,  Mr.  Rogers, 
Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Srblbt.  Mr.  Skbltoh,  Hi. 
SoLOMOB.  Mr.  Staogbbs.  Mr.  Straiton,  Mr. 
Snmp,  Mr.  Stbab.  Mr.  Tallor,  Mr.  Taukz. 
Mr.  Tauzir,  Mr.  TBAncART,  Mr.  Trazlbr, 
Mrs.  ViTCAROvicH.  Mr.  Whzat,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Wtobr,  Bfr.  Wtub.  and  Mr.  Toorg  of  Mis- 
aourL 

H.J.  Res.  2il4:  Mr.  Kirdrxss.  Mr.  Laqomar- 
siRO.  Mr.  Bn.iBABTS.  Mr.  Htdb.  Mr.  Morsor, 
and  Mr.  Kabjobbki. 

H.  Con.  Res.  Wr.  Mr.  Lorr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  70:  Mr.  Stobzs.  Mrs.  Collirs, 
Mr.  WoBTLET,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
XjIGHTPOOT.  Mr.  Morsor.  Mr.  Mitcbell.  Mr. 
RnoHAR,  and  Mr.  Saztor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  129:  Mr.  Bobski.  Mr.  Torres, 
and  Mr.  Arsbews. 

H.  Con.  Res.  156:  Mr.  Cortz.  Mr.  Bartor 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Babtler.  ICrs.  Martir  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  FBERZZL.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Dbzizr 
of  C^Uifomia.  Mr.  Charslbr.  Mr.  Gaixo.  Mr. 
liiFiRsxi,  Mr.  AcKBBMAR.  Mr.  JzrroRos,  Ms. 
MncDUKi.  Mr.  Saxtor,  BCr.  Miller  of 
Washington.  BCr.  LiGBrroor,  BCr.  Packard, 
BCrs.  BBHTunr,  BCr.  Batemar,  BCrs.  Holt,  and 
BCr.  VOLKMBB. 

H.  Res.  74:  BCr.  Laoomabsiro,  B(r.  Batk- 
MAR.  BCr.  if»*M— ,  BCr.  Cabret,  Mr.  Martor. 
BCr.  BcBTOR  of  Indiana.  BCr.  BCrazek,  BCr. 
Paurtbot.  BCr.  BoncHEB.  BCr.  Frost,  and 
BCr.  BCatsui. 

H.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Dickirsor,  Mr.  Babtor 
of  Texas.  BCr.  Yourg  of  Florida,  BCr.  Writ- 
takeb.  BCr.  Baibmar,  BCr.  Packard,  BCr.  Sil- 
JARSBB.  BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr. 
BniBAKis,  and  BCr.  Yourg  of  Alaska. 

H.  Res.  194:  BCr.  Dobgar  of  North  Daltota, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. BCr.  WiRTH,  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  Kosr- 
MATEB.  BCr.  Garcia.  BCr.  Mollohar,  and  BCr. 
YoTTRG  of  Missouri. 


Corunna.  BCI.  relative  to  Increasing  fanning 
inoameiXo  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

147.  iOso.  petition  of  the  New  Jersey  SUte 
Pederatfin  of  Women's  Clubs,  relative  to 
Superfutid  expansion  and  renewal;  to  the 
Comminee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

148.  Also,  petition  of  the  dty  of  Bellflow- 
er,  CA,  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
crisis  coitrol  centers  in  common  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

149.  Also,  petition  of  certain  residents  of 
the  CoiBmonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative 
to  stat^ood;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insi^ar  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  deslt  and  referred  as  follows: 

146.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Shiawassee  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 


i 


AMENDMENTS 

Und^  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows 

HJl.  1872 
By  BCr.  ASPIN: 
—At  th<  end  of  tlUe  X  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  inser^  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC    1M|.    CONFUCTOF-INTBRE8T    IN    DEFENSE 
I       PROCimEMENT. 

(a)  L^OTATIORS   OR   ACCEPTARCE   OP  COM- 

PERSATitR.— <1)  An  individual  who  Is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
the  tw(»-year  period  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's sefaration  from  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responsibil- 
ities for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  Government  contractor  while 
serving  in  a  position  Identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (gXl)  may 
not  accept  compensation  from  that  contrac- 
tor for  a  period  of  two  years  foUowing  the 
Indlvldiial's  separation  from  service  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  that  contractor  is 
included  in  the  notice  provided  that  individ- 
ual und^r  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Wiioever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  sha)  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  Is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tnan  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  tnan  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  |dKITATIORS      OR      CORTBACTORS.— <1) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  include  a  provision  under 
which  (he  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compenution  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual woi|ld  violate  subsection  (aXl). 

(2)  Sttch  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  Contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  coiitractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  ks  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, ail  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000:  or 

(B)  tiree  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  coiitractor  to  the  Individual  in  violation 
of  suchicontract  provision. 

(c)  Reportirg  op  Emplotmert  Cor- 
TACT8.-M1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  having 
resi>oii4ibilities  for  a  procurement  function 
with  Inspect  to  a  Government  contractor 
contacB,  or  Is  contacted  by,  the  contractor 
regardfig  future  compensation  of  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  by  the  contractor,  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  shall— 

(A)  tit>mptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer ^  employee's  supervisor  and  to  the 


designated  ethics  official  of  the  agency  in 
which  the  officer  or  employee  is  serving; 

(B)  promptfer  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  subpamgraph  (A)  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when]  contacts  with  the  contractor 
concerning  sfch  compensation  have  been 
terminated  irtthout  agreement  or  commit- 
ment to  futufe  compensation  of  the  officer 
or  employee  w  the  contractor  and 

(C)  disqualf  y  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paragr^h  (B)  Is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contacts.        J 

(2)  If  an  officer  or  employee  serving  in  a 
position  with  reqiect  to  which  an  exemption 
is  in  effect  under  subsection  (gH2)  fails  to 
disqualify  hii^lf  as  required  by  paragraph 
(IHC)  with  ^pect  to  procurement  func- 
tions relating  to  contracts  of  a  contractor, 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to  acceptance 
of  compensation  by  that  officer  or  employee 
from  that  contractor. 

(d)  Notice  to  Oppickrs  ard  Emplotxis 
I^AViRG  DOO  Sebvice.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  stjall  give  the  notice  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  tl*e  Armed  Forces— 

(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  In  a  position  in  the 
Department  that  included  significant  re- 
sponsibility for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  t^bsection  (g)(1). 

(2)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  Individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  writi 
sions  of  this 

(B)  the 
whom  such 
cepting   coi 
during  the 


n  explanation  of  the  provi- 
ition:  and 
le  of  each  contractor  from 

dividual  Is  prohibited  from  ac- 
tion  under   this  section 

o-year  period  following  such 
separation  fibm  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  CoRTRfCTOR  Reports.— (1)(A)  Each 
contractor  sBbJect  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  suMection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  pefense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year-  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  Individual  (together  with 
other  Information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  individual)  who  Is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(I)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee left  service  in  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense; and 

(II)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  8«ch  listing  shall— 

(I)  show  ealch  agency  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  emiiloyed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  In  the  Government; 

(II)  show  the  individual's  job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  Government; 

(iii)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 


tion of  the 
the  last  two 


duties  of  the  individual  during 
trears  of  such  service;  and 
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(Iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  Is  performing  on 
I>ehalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1, 1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  pouible 
violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL 

(3)  Whoever  fails  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  stiall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(f )  Review  bt  Dibectob  op  Oppicb  op  Oov- 
errmert  Ethics.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
access  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sul>- 
section  (e)  (1)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (eKl).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section.  Including  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(g)  Covered  PosmoRs.— (1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  regulations  identifying  those  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  Justifica- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  particular  product  or 
service,  of— 

(A)  development; 

(B)  production; 

(C)  funding; 

(D)  operational  and  developmental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auditing;  or 

(F)  acquisition. 

(2)  Positions  Identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  as  a  minimum  each  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 

(A)  as  the  program  manager  or  deputy 
program  manager; 

(B)  as  a  program  monitor; 

(C)  as  a  member  of  a  source-selection  eval- 
uation board  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
teams  advising  the  lx>ard  or  as  the  official 
responsible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract: 

(D)  as  the  head  of  the  system's  program 
office; 

(E)  as  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  system;  and 

(F)  in  which  an  individual  is  assigned  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  revised  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.  Any  revision  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4)(A)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  posi- 
tion identified  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  position  Involve  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  for  procurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  Individuals  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  individual  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  provisions  of  such  subsections  by  reason 
of  service  in  such  position. 


(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Sendees  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  descrit>- 
ing  the  ezempUoo  and  setting  f  orUi  the  wpt- 
cif ic  reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(h)  ExcLusioR.— This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  leas  than 
$100,000;  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 

(1)  AovisoBT  Opiriors  FaoM  Oppicb  op 
GovxBRMERT  Ethics.— (1)  An  individual  who 
is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual in  violation  of  subaectlon  (a)  may. 
before  acceptance  of  su^  conuiensatlon. 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Offloe  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 

(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  Information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

(J)  Waivbb  op  Othebwise  Applicable 
Fnras  Urdbb  Tttlb  18.— The  provisions  of 
section  3623  of  tiUe  18.  United  SUtes  Code. 
shall  not  apply  to  maTimnm  fines  applicable 
under  subsections  (aK2),  (aK3),  and  (eX3). 

(k)  Dbpiritiors.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  Includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
independent  agencies  thereof)  tiiat  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  services.  Such  term  Includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  BCarine  Corps 
and  includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

(1)  Sepaxatior  op  Mzmbbbb  op  Abmed 
Forces.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discbarge  or 
release  from  active  duty. 

(m)  Trarbitior.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  apply  to  a  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates lief  ore  April  1, 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)(B)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  individual 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  Department  of 


Defense  by  such  Individual  on  or  after  April 
1.1986. 

(n)  EPTBcnvx  Date.- This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1, 1986. 
—At  the  end  of  tlUe  VIII  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

8EC  tSL  OONrUCr-OP-DnCBEST  IN  OBFENSE  PRO- 
CUKEMDrr. 

(a)  LntlTATIORS   OR   AOCZPTARCZ   OP   COM- 

pbbsatiob.— (1)  An  individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
the  two-year  period  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responsiba- 
ities  for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
ject to  a  Government  contractor  while 
serving  in  a  position  identified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  under  subsection  (gHl)  may 
not  accept  compensation  from  that  contrac- 
tor for  a  period  of  two  years  foUowing  the 
individual's  separation  from  servloe  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  if  that  contractor  is 
included  In  the  notice  provided  that  individ- 
ual under  sulxection  (d). 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  flned  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  tmprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LnOTATIORS      OR      0>RTBACTOBS.— <  1 ) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shaU  include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subaectlon  (aHl). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shaU  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  Uquldated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000;  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Reportiro  op  Emplotmert  Cor- 
TACTS.— (1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  having 
responsibilities  for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  Government  contractor 
contacts,  or  is  contacted  by,  the  contractor 
regarding  future  comp«isatlon  of  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  by  the  contractor,  the  offi- 
cer or  employee  sludl— 

(A)  promptly  report  the  contract  to  the 
officer  or  employee's  supervisor  and  to  the 
designated  ethics  official  of  the  agency  in 
which  the  officer  or  employee  is  serving; 

(B)  promptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
concerning  such  compensation  have  been 
terminated  without  agreement  or  commit- 
ment to  future  compensation  of  the  officer 
or  employee  by  the  contractor,  and 

(C)  disqualify  himself  from  aU  participa- 
tion In  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  untU  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  Is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contracts. 

(2)  If  an  officer  or  employee  serving  in  a 
position  with  respect  to  which  an  exemption 
is  in  effect  under  subsection  (gX2)  fails  to 
disqualify  tUmaelf  as  required  by  paragraph 
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(IXC)  with  raapect  to  procurement  func- 
tiona  reUtinc  to  contrtets  of  a  contnctor, 
■ubaecUona  <a)  and  (b)  apply  to  aoceptaiice 
of  compenaatlon  by  that  officer  or  employee 
from  that  omtractor. 

(d)  NoncB  TO  Omens  ahd  EiinoTm 
I^AyniG  DOD  SnvicB.— <1)  The  Secretary 
of  Oefenae  shall  give  the  notice  described  In 
parasraph  <3)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces— 

(A)  who  after  the  effeeUve  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defoise:  and 

(B)  who  durlnc  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  In  a  position  In  the 
Department  that  Included  significant  re- 
sponslblUty  for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense tmder  subaectl<»  (gXl). 

(2)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section:  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  Is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
diuing  the  two-year  period  following  such 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e>  ComaAcioK  Rapoars.— (IXA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  coveting  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  Informathm  adequate  for  the  CSovem- 
ment  to  identify  the  individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(1)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee left  service  In  the  I^epartment  of  De- 
fense; and 

(U)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  yean  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

(1)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  onployed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Ctovemment; 

(U)  show  the  Individual's  Job  UUes  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  Oovemment: 

(ill)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  Individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(Iv)  contain  a  deacription  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  Is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1. 1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  retort  under  paragr^h  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eraL 

(3)  Whoever  fails  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(f )  Rkvikw  bt  DnacioK  or  Omcx  of  Gov- 
BamimT  Ethics.- The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 


section <eXl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
ew  of  the  reports  for  violations 
ions  (a),  (b),  and  (eXl).  The  Dlrec- 
submlt  a  report  to  Congress  not 
October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
if  this  section,  including  the  find- 
le  Director  based  on  the  examlna- 
irts  for  the  preceding  calendar 


PosinoRS.— (1)  Not  later 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Regls- 
ons  identifying  those  poaitloiu 
the  Department  of  Defense  that 
have  as  their  primary  duty  the  manage- 
ment, direction,  oversight,  or  Justification. 
with  respect  to  a  particular  product  or  serv- 
ice, of— 

(A)  detelopment; 

(B)  production; 

(C)  fundlnr. 

(D)  operational  and  developmental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auiltlnr.  or 

(F)  acduisiUon. 

(2)  PcHtions  identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  as  a  minimum  each  posi- 
tion wit9  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 

(A)  asi  the  program  manager  or  deputy 
program!  manager; 

(B)  as  a  program  monitor, 

(C)  as  tk  member  of  a  source-selection  eval- 
uation lioard  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
teams  advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
responslftle  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract: 

(D)  as  i  the  head  of  the  system's  program 
office: 

(E)  as  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  system;  and 

(F)  in  which  an  individual  is  assigned  on  a 
perman«it  basis  In  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  revlsM  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.  Ai^  revision  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  publl^ed  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4KA)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  posi- 
tion identified  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  In  that  position  involve  sig- 
nificant' responsibilities  for  procurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  individuals  serving  In  that  iwsl- 
tlon  wotld  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Deilartment  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  individual  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrtnce  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Oovemibent  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  prowions  of  such  subsections  by  reason 
of  servke  in  such  position. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption! under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary sh^U  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  lArmed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  df  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  txemption  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(h)  Skca-nsiox.- This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,0001;  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense)  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  Individual  had  sigiilflcant  re- 
sponsibtltles  for  a  procurement  function 
with  re4>ect  to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 

(i)  AovisoRT  OranoRs  From  Omci  or 
OoTXHirtairT  Ethics.— (1)  An  individual  who 


is  conslderlni 
compensation 
ual  in 
before 
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at  prevailing 
ly.  indirectly, 

(2)   The 
person, 
(other  than 
independent 
tracts  tosui 
with  goods 


the  propriety  of  accepting 
that  might  place  the  Individ- 
violaljlon  of  subsection  (a)  may, 
aooeptence  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  the  1  Mrector  of  the  Office  of  Oov- 
emment Ethigs  for  advice  on  the  appUcabU- 
Ity  of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation, 

(2)  An  applcatlon  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  fuch  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

or  OrnnwisK  Applicablx 
Fnns  URsn  Tnu  18.— The  provisions  of 
section  3823  ct  Utle  18,  United  SUtes  CJode, 
shall  not  appl^  to  maximum  fines  applicable 
under  subsections  (aX2),  (aX3),  and  (eX3). 

(it)  DgmnnlDHS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  emploj^ent  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
ket  price,  provided  direct- 
through  a  third  party, 
"contractor"  means  any 
ip,  corporation,  or  agency 
Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
thereof)  that  con- 
the  Department  of  Defense 
services.  Such  term  includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  tetm  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  t^  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  i^latlng  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, ainroval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  buweting.  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  ter^  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Oiuutl  when  the 
Coast  Ouard  |s  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

(1)  SxPARAnoM  OP  Mnnnas  or  Akmkd 
FoKcn.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  or  farmer  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  he  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  meml>er'8  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty. 

(m)  TxARsmoH.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  i<hat  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  ^ecUon  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  apply  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1, 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1KB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individual  on  or  after  April 
1, 1988. 

(n)  EpracTtvx  Datk.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  onl  January  1, 1086. 

By  Mr.  ^ARNES: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  part  C  of  title  X  (page  176,  after  line 
8):  I 

SIC  ISM.  ssporr  concerninc  the  testing  of 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AGENTS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
transmit  a  import  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es  describing  the  following 
matters  concerning  the  testing  of  diluted  or 
undiluted  chonical  warfare  agents: 


(1)  the  criteria  and  process  used  for  select- 
ing sites  for  such  testinr. 

(2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  consulta- 
tion carried  out  with  SUte  and  local  offi- 
cials before  the  site  for  such  testing  is  se- 
lected; 

(3)  the  consideration  that  is  given  to  the 
proximity  of  residential  dweUing  units, 
schools,  child  care  centers,  nursing  homes, 
hospitals,  or  other  health  care  faculties  to 
the  testing  site; 

(4)  whether  an  environmental  impact 
statement  should  be  required  prior  to  the 
approval  of  a  contract  for  such  testing; 

(5)  any  costs  that  may  have  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  assist  compa- 
nies that  carry  out  such  testing  to  relocate 
to  more  Isolated  areas; 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  such  testing  will  increase  or  de- 
crease; 

(7)  any  recurring  problems  associated  with 
such  testing  or  the  site  selection  process  for 
such  testing:  and 

(8)  any  changes  in  site  selection  process 
that  are  to  be  implemented  by  the  Secretary 
or  for  which  legislative  action  is  necessary. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
—Page  172.  after  Une  20,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  IDI*.  UMrrATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Procress  Paymehts.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Secretary")  shall  require  that 
progress  payments  under  a  defense  contract 
that  provides  for  such  payments  be  made 
only  after  the  work  for  which  payment  is 
made  is  completed  and  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  payments  commensurate  with 
the  initially  estimated  cost  of  completed 
wortc  of  acceptable  quality. 

(b)  Prohibitiom.— No  progress  payments 
may  be  made  on  work  for  which  the  con- 
tractural  terms,  specifications,  and  price 
have  not  been  made  definite. 

(c)  Rbquirkmemt  or  Addit.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  require  that  an 
audit  of  the  work  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  such  contract  be  completed  before  the 
final  payment  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contract. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  methods  by  which  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  (1)  will  be  carried  out. 

(d)  Access  to  Contractor  Rbcoros.— The 
Secretary  shall  require  that  each  defense 
contract  that  provides  for  progress  pay- 
ments shall  include  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  such  pajrments  upon 
uiy  refusal  of  the  contractor  to  provide  to  a 
defense  auditor  or  any  person  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  any 
Information  required  by  the  auditor. 

(e)  Waiver  of  Small  Purchases.— This 
section  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
amounts  less  than  the  threshold  for  small 
purchases  applicable  under  section 
2304(gX2)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(f)  Effective  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into,  ex- 
tended, or  substantially  altered  after  the 
end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas: 
—Page  147,  insert  the  following  after  line 
25: 

Project  85-D-lOS,  combined  device  assem- 
bly faculty.  Nevada  Test  Site,  Nevada, 
$19,200,000,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $26,800,000. 
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By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
-Page  176.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  ISM.  REPORT  CONCERNING  ABILITY  OF 
UNriED  STATES  INDUSTRIES  TO 
SERVE  UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE 
NEED& 

(a)  In  General.- The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  effect  on  industries  of  the  United 
SUtes— 

(A)  of  the  record  trade  deficiU  experi- 
enced by  the  United  SUtes  in  recent  years, 
and  the  record  trade  deficit  projected  for 
the  United  SUtes  in  198S:  and 

(B)  of  the  present  status  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  a  net  debtor  nation; 

(2)  the  abUity  of  such  industries  to  meet 
the  production  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and 

(3)  the  abUity  of  the  United  SUtes  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  itself  and  iU  allies. 

(b)  Specific  RxQuntnixRT.- The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  include  recom- 
mendations for  actions  to  ensure  that  the 
industries  of  the  United  States  are  capable 
of  meeting  the  production  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  any  time  of  national 
emergency. 

(c)  Submission  op  Rbpoht.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
on  or  before  November  1, 1985. 

By  Mr.  FCXJLIETTA: 
—Page  27.  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  27.  line  4.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 
Page  27.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following: 
(5)  $1,000,000  Is  available  for  use  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration of  advance  clothing  manufactur- 
ing technology  and  to  procure  and  field  test 
military  clothing  produced  using  advanced 
manufacturing  technlquea. 

By  Ms.  KAPTUR: 
—Insert  the  foUowing  new  section  at  the 
end  of  tiUe  V  (page  68.  after  line  6): 

SBC  5S3.  PROHIBITiON  ON  CXRTAIN  RECRUITiNG 
PRACnCES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  gift  to  induce  any  individual 
to  become  Involved  in  communications  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  military 
department  concerning  the  recruitment  of 
such  individual  for  the  armed  forces. 

By  Mr.  LAGOBIARSINO: 
—At  the  end  of  tiUe  V  (page  88,  after  line 
61)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  US.  PRISONER  OF  WAR  MEDAI. 

(a)  Adthoritt  to  Award  Prisoner  of 
War  BCedal.— Chapter  57  of  Utle  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"8 1128.  Prisoner  of  war  medal:  awud 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransporUUon  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Ouard  when  it  is  not  operating  as 
service  in  the  Navy,  may  award,  and  present 
in  the  name  of  Congress,  a  service  medal  of 
appropriate  design,  with  ribbons  and  appur- 
tenances, to  any  person  who,  whUe  serving 
in  any  capacity  with  the  armed  forces  has 
been  taken  prisoner  and  held  captive,  on  or 
after  April  6,  1917— 

"(1)  whUe  engaged  in  an  action  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  SUtes; 

"(2)  WhUe  engaged  in  mUitary  operations 
involving  conflict  with  an  oppcMlng  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  WhUe  serving  with  friendly  forces  en- 
gaged in  an  armed  conflict  against  an  oppos- 
ing  armed  force  in  which  the  United  SUtes 
is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

"(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  establish- 
ing the  order  of  precedence  of  awards  and 


decorations  authorized  to  be  displayed  on 
the  uniforms  of  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  with  respect  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as 
a  service  in  the  Navy.  shaU  accord  the  pris- 
oner of  war  medal  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  a  position  of  precedence,  in  relation  to 
other  awards  and  decorations  authorized  to 
be  displayed,  immediately  foUowing  decora- 
tions awarded  for  individual  heroism,  meri- 
torious achievement,  or  meritorious  service, 
but  liefore  any  other  service  medal,  cam- 
paign medal,  or  service  ribbon  awarded  the 
member. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  one  prisoner  of  war 
medal  may  be  awarded  to  a  person.  Howev- 
er, for  each  succeeding  service  that  would 
otherwise  Justify  the  award  of  such  a  medal, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  with  respect  to  the  C^oast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  may  award  a  suitable  device  to 
be  wom  as  the  Secretary  determines. 

"(d)  If  a  person  dies  before  the  award  of  a 
prisoner  of  war  medal  to  which  he  is  enU- 
Ued.  the  award  may  be  made  and  the  medal 
presented  to  his  repreaenUtive,  as  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary 
of  TransporUtion  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. 

"(e)  For  a  person  to  be  eUgiUe  for  award 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  medal,  the  person's  con- 
duct must  have  been  honorable  for  the 
period  of  captivity  which  serves  as  the  basis 
for  the  award. 

"(f)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  a  prisoner  of  war  medal  that 
has  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  rendered  unfit 
for  use  without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  awarded  may 
be  replaced  upon  appUcaUon  without 
charge.". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowing  new  item: 

"1128.  Prisoner  of  war  medaL-  award.". 

By  Mr.  LEVTNE  of  California: 
—At  the  end  of  title  Vm  (page  143,  after 
line  19),  add  the  foUowtog  new  section: 

SBC    SSZ.    multiple    SOURCES    FOR    MAJOR    DE- 
FENSE ACQUISITION  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  In  Oeneral.— (1)  Chapter  137  of  titie 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  2305  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

"•  2306a.  tutor  prograaH:  derciepnent  of  ainlti- 
pleMNircct 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
begin  fullscale  engineering  development 
imder  a  major  program  until— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  prepares  a  plan  for 
competition  under  the  program:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  submits  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  a  report  de- 
scribing that  plan. 

"(2)  Each  contract  for  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  the  system  under  the  pro- 
gram (and  of  each  major  subsystem  under 
the  program)  shaU  be  awarded  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  prepared  under  para- 
graph (1). 

"(3)  The  report  required  by  paragraph 
(IXB)  ShaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  the 
submission  of  the  budget  materials  the  Sec- 
retary submiU  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  initial  request  is  made 
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for  appropriations  for  fuU-acale  enclneerinc 
development  of  the  program. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  propoaea  to  revise  a 
competition  plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
(1)  after  the  report  on  the  plan  is  submitted 
under  that  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  committees  a  report  describ- 
ing the  proposed  revision.  Such  a  revision 
may  not  be  implemented  until  60  days  after 
the  report  on  the  revision  is  received  by 
those  committees. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
competition  plan  for  a  major  program  an  es- 
timate of  whether  market  conditions  for 
such  system  (and  each  such  subsystem) 
exist  such  that  the  Secretary  has  a  reasona- 
ble expectation  that  there  will  be  competi- 
tive alternative  sources  of  supply  for  the 
system  (and  each  such  subsystem)  through- 
out the  period  from  the  beginning  of  full- 
scale  engineering  development  through  the 
end  of  production  under  the  program. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary's  estimate  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  competitive  alternative 
sources  of  supply  will  exist  later  proves  in- 
correct in  that  fewer  than  two  responsive 
proposals  are  received  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
competition  plan  in  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (cX  I). 

"(3)  Each  contract  (including  a  foUowing- 
on  contract)  for  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment or  production  under  a  major  pro- 
gram shall  be  entered  into  using  competitive 
procedures. 

"(cKl)  In  preparing  the  portions  of  a  plan 
that  are  required  by  subsection  (b>— 

"(A)  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
petitive alternative  sources  of  supply  with 
respect  to  the  system  (or  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  system)  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  aytHaa  (or  major  sub- 
system), the  Secretary  shall  provide  in  the 
plan  for  the  award  of  contracts  under  the 
program  so  as  to  provide  and  maintain  at 
least  two  sources  of  supply  for  full-scale  en- 
gineering develoiment;  and 

"(B>  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  al- 
ternative sources  of  supply  with  respect  to 
the  system  (or  a  major  subsystem  of  the 
system)  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
throughout  the  production  of  the  system 
(or  major  subsystem),  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  in  the  plan  for  the  award  of  con- 
tracts under  the  program  so  as  to  provide 
and  maintain  at  least  two  sources  of  supply 
for  production. 

"(3)  If  a  competition  plan  includes  a  provi- 
sion required  by  paragraph  (1KB),  the  plan 
shall  also  provide  that  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  awarded  for  a  fiscal 
year  for  production  of  the  system  (or  major 
subsystem)— 

"(A)  the  amount  awarded  to  the  contrac- 
tor whose  proposal  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  greater  than 
the  amount  awarded  any  other  contractor, 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  awarded  any  other  con- 
tractor shall  be  sufficient  to  enable  that 
contractor  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
plurality  of  the  next  production  contract 
for  the  system  (or  major  subsystem). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
proposal  is  most  advantageous  to  the  United 
States  by  considering  price  and  other  fac- 
tors included  In  the  solicitation  for  propos- 
als for  the  contract. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  waive  provisions 
of  a  plan  required  by  paragraph  (1)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  proposal  of 
the  contractor  submitting  the  proposal  that 
Is  the  second  most  advantageous  to  the 


United  States  Is  not  within  a  comparative 
range  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  of 
the  iroposal  that  Is  the  most  advantageous 
to  t^  United  SUtes. 

"(9)  In  carrying  out  this  subsection,  the 
Secrttary  may  provide  that  the  require- 
ments of  a  competition  plan  are  satisfied 
-even  though  the  contractors  do  not  develop 
or  produce  identical  systems  if  the  systems 
developed  or  produced  serve  similar  fimc- 
tion4  and  compete  effectively  with  each 
oth^. 

"(qXl)  In  preparing  a  competition  plan 
for  «  major  program,  the  Secretary  (subject 
to  paragraph  (4))  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  with  re- 
spect to  that  program  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  application  of  those  sub- 
sections to  that  program— 

"(4)  would  materially  increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  program:  or 

"(B)  would  unreasonably  delay  the  com- 
pletipn  of  the  total  program. 

"(t)  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  waiver 
und9'  paragraph  (1).  the  report  sutanitted 
und*-  subsection  (aXl)  with  req>ect  to  that 

"(A)  shall  Include  notice  that  such  waiver 
has  leen  made;  and 

"(B)  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver,  together  with  supporting  documen- 
tation of  comparative  cost  and  schedule  esti- 
matas. 

"(3)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to  the  application  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)— 

k)  to  full-scale  engineering  development 

program;  and 
t)  to  production  of  the  program. 
|)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  waiver 
I>aragraph  (1)  if  the  waiver  would 
the  total  cost  of  either  the  major  de- 
int  programs  or  the  major  produc- 
programs  for  wliich  all  such  waivers 
have  been  granted  to  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  all  the  major  development 
programs    or   the    major   production    pro- 
grams, respectively,  that  enter  full-scale  en- 
gineering   development    after    fiscal    year 
198& 
"(f)  In  this  section: 

"(I)  'Major  program'  means  a  major  de- 
f  ensf  acquisition  program,  as  such  term  is 
deflf  ed  in  section  139a(a)  of  this  UUe. 

"(I)  'Major  subsystem*,  with  respect  to  a 
majf  r  program,  means  a  subsystem  of  the 
system  developed  under  the  program  for 
whifti- 

"(A)  the  amount  for  research,  develop- 
meijt,  test,  and  evaluation  is  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amount  specified  in  section 
13M(aXlKB)  of  this  title  as  the  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  funding 
criterion  for  Identification  of  a  major  de- 
fend acquisition  program:  or 

"(B)  the  amount  for  production  Is  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  amount  vedfied  in  sec- 
Uoni  130a(aKlXB)  of  this  title  as  the  produc- 
tion funding  criterion  for  identification  of  a 
maxtr  defense  acquisition  program.". 

(9  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  iuch  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
aft«f  the  item  relating  to  section  2305  the 
follfwing  new  item: 

"23f5a.  Major  programs:  development  of 
multiple  sources.". 
(b)  ErrKCTTVz  Date.— Section  2305a  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  major 
defense  acquisition  programs  for  which 
funds  (or  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment are  first  provided  for  a  fiscal  year 
af t^  fiscal  year  1086. 
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By  i^B.  MIKUffKI: 
—At  the  4nd  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlng 
newsectic^ 

Sac.  .  HO  merchant  vessel  which  is  com- 
mitted to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  the  plans  and  specifications  of 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Nafy  as  suitable  for  economical  and 
speedy  conversion  into  a  naval  or  military 
auxiliary,  or  otherwise  suitable  for  use  by 
the  Unltefl  States  Government  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  shall  be  released 
from  any  I  commitments  entered  into  with 
the  United  States  Oovemment  unless  the 
Secretary  bf  the  Navy  determines  that  such 
release  sh^  not  reduce  the  number  of  mili- 
tarily useful  liquid  bulk  carriers  readily 
available  ip  the  United  States  in  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

By  litr.  MOASOiEY: 
—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  O 
of  Utle  VI  (page  118,  after  line  4): 

8BC  MS.  ADVISOSY  PANEL. 

(a)  EsTAkLisHiizin.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  and  appoint,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(but  not  before  October  1,  1985),  an  Adviso- 
ry Panel  ion  Medical  Aq>ects  of  Castialty 
Resolutioa  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "advisory  panel").  The  advi- 
sory pana  shall  study  the  procedures  used 
by  the  mlStary  departments  for  medical  cas- 
ualty Invotlgations  relating  to  members  of 
an  armed jforce  who  die  or  are  seriously  in- 
jured while  on  active  duty. 

(b)  MxMUBX.— The  advisory  panel  shall  be 
composed  of  eight  manbers,  as  follows: 

(1)  thne  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognized  experts  in  the  Investigation 
of  causes  I  of  deaths  and  are  not  otherwise 
employed  Iby  the  Federal  (3ovemment; 

(3)  the  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology: 

(3)  two  individuals,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed b]^  the  Federal  Oovemment.  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  families  of  members  of  the  armed  forces; 
and  [ 

(4)  two  individuals  who  are  civilian  or  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  ^f  an  armed  force,  whose  principal 
duties  as  employees  are  related  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  military  casualties  or  liaison  with 
families  of  such  casualties. 

(c)  Chaixmaii.— The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate one  I  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
panel  as  Chairman. 

(d)  Dovm.- The  advisory  panel  shall 
study  ana  investigate,  and  malte  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to,  the  following: 

(1)  The  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  uniform  policies  of  the  military  depart- 
ments with  respect  to  autopsies  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while  on  active 
duty,  tak^ig  into  account  religious  sensibili- 
ties of  manbers  and  their  families. 

(2)  Thaneed.  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  a  poUcy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  Independent  review  of  au- 
topsies, 1^  other  aspects  of  medical  casual- 
ty investigations,  conducted  by  the  armed 
forces,  including  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

(3)  Appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
for  retaiaing,  in  safekeeping,  all  medical  in- 
vestigative materials  (including  photo- 
graphs, mecimens,  slide  and  other  records 
of  any  autopsy),  and,  to  the  extent  not  In- 
consistent with  national  security,  making 
such  materials  available  to  survivors  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while 
on  active  duty. 
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(4)  The  deslrabUity  of  esUblislilng  an  in- 
dependent board  of  medical  examination  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  consists 
of  5  or  more  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognized  experto  in  the  Investigation 
of  causes  of  death  and  the  primary  function 
of  which  would  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  and  on  the  re- 
liability and  independence  of  the  Institute's 
investigations  of  military  casualties. 

(e)  ExPKifSKS.— Expenses  incurred  by  the 
advisory  panel  may  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  operation  and  maintenance  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985.  including 
per  diem  and  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  advisory  panel 
who  are  not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  attend  meetings. 

(f)  Report.— (1)  The  advisory  panel  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
within  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  its 
members. 

(2)  Within  180  days  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forward  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress accompanied  by— 

(A)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  advi- 
sory panel's  report; 

(B)  an  analysis  and  description  of  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  departments  to  implement 
any  recommendation  of  such  panel:  and 

(C)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  legislation  needed  to  imple- 
ment any  such  reconunendation. 

By  Mr.  MONSON: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.    ISSS.    8AI.E    OF    CERTAIN    RE(»ltDINGS    OF 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  BAND. 

(a)  Adthorized  Sale.- Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  may  produce  recordings  of  the 
concert  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Band 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  on  April  18  and  10. 
1985.  for  conunercial  sale. 

(b)  Adthorized  Contract.— The  Secretary 
may  enter  into  an  appropriate  contract, 
under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  In  the  best  interest  of  the  Oov- 
emment. for  the  production  and  sale  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a). 

By  Mr.  RAY: 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  insert  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

SEC  IKS.  DEFENSE  INDUSTRIAL  BASE  FOR  TEX- 
TILE AND  APPAREL  PRODUCTS. 

(a)  CAPABiLrrr  op  Domestic  Textile  and 
Apparel  Industrial  Base.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  monitor  the  capability  of  the 
domestic  textile  and  apparel  industrial  base 
to  support  defense  mobilization  require- 
ments. 

(b)  Annual  Report.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  not  later  than  April  1  of 
each  of  the  five  years  beginning  with  1986  a 
report  on  the  status  of  such  industrial  base. 
Each  such  report  shall  include— 

(1)  an  identification  of  textile  and  apparel 
mobilization  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  cannot  be  satisfied  on 
a  timely  basis  by  the  domestic  industries; 

(2)  an  assessment  of  the  effect  any  inad- 
equacy in  the  textUe  and  apparel  industrial 
base  would  have  on  a  defense  mobilization; 
and 

(3)  recommendations  for  ways  to  alleviate 
any  Inadequacy  in  such  industrial  base  that 
the  Secretary  considers  critical  to  defense 
mobilization  requirements. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Strike  out  part  F  of  title  VI  (page  122.  line 
13  through  page  137,  line  16)  and  insert  in 


lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  sections  of  part  O  accordingly): 
Part  F— Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
Improvements 

SEC.  •:•.  SHORT  nTLE. 

Tha  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  AmendmenU  of  1985". 
Subpart  1— General  Program  Changes 

SEC.  (71.  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  TWO-TIER  BENEFIT 
SYSTEM       AND       ELIMINATION       OF 

SOCIAL  SECimrrv  offset. 

(a)  Revision  in  ^p  ANNurrr  Computa- 
tion.—Section  1451  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  1451.  AiMHUit  of  aMiiiity 

"(aXl)  In  the  case  of  a  standard  annuity 
provided  to  a  beneficiary  imder  section 
1450(a)  of  this  title  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 1450(aK4)).  the  monthly  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  Ijenefidary  is  under  62  years  of 
age  when  becoming  entitled  to  the  annuity, 
the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  base  amount  (as 
the  base  amount  is  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  under  subsection  1401a  of  this  title). 

"(B)  If  the  beneficiary  is  62  years  of  age 
or  older  when  t>ecoming  entitled  to  the  an- 
nuity, the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the  l>ase 
amount  (as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  title).  However,  if  the  beneficiary  Is  eli- 
gible to  have  the  annuity  computed  under 
that  subsection  (e)  and  if  an  annuity  com- 
puted under  that  subsection  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  beneficiary,  the  annuity  shall  be 
computed  under  that  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  reserve-component 
annuity  provided  to  a  beneficiary  under  sec- 
tion 145(Ka)  of  this  title  (other  than  under 
section  145(KaH4)),  the  monthly  annuity 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  beneficiary  is  under  62  years  of 
age  when  becoming  entitled  to  the  annuity, 
the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  base  amount 
(as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  under  section  1401a  of  this  title) 
that— 

"(1)  is  less  than  55  percent:  and 

"(11)  is  determined  under  subsection  (f). 

"(B)  If  the  beneficiary  is  62  years  of  age 
or  older  when  becoming  entitled  to  the  an- 
nuity, the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  base 
amount  (as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  title)  that- 

"(1)  is  less  than  35  percent;  and 

"(11)  is  determined  under  subsection  (f). 
However,  if  the  beneficiary  is  eligible  to 
have  the  atmulty  computed  under  sutisec- 
tion  (e)  and  if  an  annuity  computed  under 
that  subsection  would  be  more  favorable  to 
the  beneficiary,  the  annuity  shall  be  com- 
puted under  that  subsection. 

"(bXl)  In  the  case  of  a  standard  annuity 
provided  to  a  beneficiary  under  section 
1450(aX4>  of  this  UUe.  the  monthly  annuity 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the 
amoimt  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  retired 
pay  of  the  person  who  elected  to  provide 
the  annuity  after  the  reduction  in  that  pay 
in  accordance  with  secUon  1452(c)  of  this 
UUe. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  reserve-component 
annuity  provided  to  a  beneficiary  un<ier  sec- 
tion 1450(a)(4)  of  this  Utle.  the  monthly  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  retired 


pay  of  the  person  who  elected  to  provide 
the  annuity  after  the  reduction  in  such  pay 
in  accordance  with  secUon  1452(c)  of  this 
UUethat- 
"(A)  Is  less  than  55  percent;  and 
"(B)  is  determined  under  subsecUon  (f). 
"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a 
person— 

"(A)  who  provides  an  annuity  that  is  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  that  para- 
graph; 

"(B)  who  dies  before  becoming  60  years  of 
age;  and 

"(C)  who  at  the  time  of  death  is  otherwise 
entlUed  to  retired  pay. 

shall  be  considered  to  have  been  entitled  to 
retired  pay  at  the  time  of  death.  The  retired 
pay  of  such  person  for  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph  shall  l>e  computed  on  the  t>a8is  of 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  on  the  date 
on  which  the  annuity  provided  by  such 
person  is  to  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  designaUon  of  such  person  under 
section  1448(e)  of  this  tiUe. 

"(cXl)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of  this  UUe 
to  the  surviving  spouse  or  child  of  a  member 
or  former  member,  the  amount  of  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  person  receiving  the  annuity  is 
under  62  years  of  age  when  the  member  or 
former  meml>er  dies,  the  monthly  annuity 
shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  55  percent  of  ^ 
the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member  or 
former  member  would  have  been  entlUed  if 
the  member  or  former  member  had  been  en- 
titled to  that  pay  based  upon  his  years  of 
active  service  when  he  died. 

"(B)  If  the  person  receiving  the  annuity  Is 
62  years  of  age  or  older  when  the  member 
or  former  member  dies,  the  monthly  annu- 
ity shall  l>e  the  amount  equal  to  35  percent 
of  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member  or 
former  member  would  have  been  entitled  if 
the  member  or  former  member  had  been  en- 
Utled  to  that  pay  based  upon  Ills  years  of 
active  service  when  he  died.  However,  If  the 
beneficiary  is  eligible  to  have  the  annuity 
computed  under  subsecUon  (e)  and  if  an  an- 
nuity computed  under  that  subsection  is 
more  favorable  to  the  beneficiary,  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  computed  under  that  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of  this  title 
to  a  former  spouse  of  the  person  providing 
the  annuity,  the  amount  of  the  monthly  an- 
nuity shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member 
or  former  meml>er  would  have  t>een  entlUed 
if  the  member  or  former  member  tiad  been 
entlUed  to  that  pay  based  upon  the  years  of 
active  service  of  the  member  when  the 
member  died. 

"(3)  An  annuity  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  is  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  comi>ensaUon  to  which 
the  surviving  spouse  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
Uon 411(a)  of  title  38.  Any  such  reduction 
shall  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  pajrment  of 
such  compensation  under  title  38. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided  by 
a  member  described  in  section  1448(dKlKC) 
of  this  title,  the  retired  pay  to  which  the 
member  would  have  been  entitled  when  he 
died  shall  be  determined  based  upon  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
death  for  the  highest  grade  other  than  a 
commissioned  officer  grade  in  which  the 
member  served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
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"(S)  In  the  esse  of  an  annuity  paid  under 
aectlon  1448(f)  of  this  tlUe.  the  retired  pay 
of  the  person  providing  the  annuity  shall 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  annuity. 

"(d)  The  annuity  of  a  person  whose  annu- 
ity is  computed  under  clause  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  (aK2),  or  (cXl)  shaU  be  reduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  person  becomes  62 
years  of  age.  The  revised  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity shall  be  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
that  the  person  would  be  receiving  on  that 
date  If  the  annuity  of  the  person  had  initial- 
ly been  computed  under  clause  (b)  of  that 
subsection. 

"(eXl)  The  following  persons  are  eligible 
to  have  an  annuity  under  the  Plan  comput- 
ed under  this  subsection: 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  receiving  an  annuity 
under  the  Plan  on  October  1,  1985.  as  the 
widow  or  widower  of  the  person  providing 
the  annuity. 

"(B)  A  spouse  beneficiary  of  a  person  who 
on  October  1.  198S,  is  a  participant  in  the 
Plan. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  an  annuity 
computed  under  this  suljsection  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  a 
standard  annuity  under  section  1450(a)  of 
this  title,  the  annuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  base  amoimt  (as 
the  base  amount  is  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  under  section  1401a  of  this  title). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  a  re- 
serve-component annuity  under  section 
1450(a)  of  this  title,  the  annuity  shaU  be  the 
percentage  of  the  base  amount  (as  the  base 
amount  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  under 
secUon  1401a  of  this  tiUe)  that— 

"(1)  is  less  than  55  percent;  and 

"(ii)  is  determined  under  subsection  (f ). 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  an  an- 
nuity under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of 
this  title,  the  armuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  retired  pay  of  the 
person  providing  the  annuity  (as  that  pay  is 
determined  under  subsection  (c)). 

"(3)  An  annuity  computed  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  survivor  benefit.  If 
any,  to  which  the  widow  or  widower  would 
be  entitled  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  based  solely 
upon  service  by  the  person  concerned  as  de- 
scribed in  section  210(1K1)  of  such  Act  (42 
UJS.C.  410(1)(1))  and  calculated  assuming 
that  the  person  concerned  lives  to  age  65;  or 

"(B)  40  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  annuity  as  determined  imder  para- 
graph (2). 

'(4KA)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3), 
a  widow  or  widower  shall  not  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  to 
the  extent  that  such  benefit  has  been  offset 
by  deductions  under  section  203  of  such  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  403)  on  account  of  worli. 

"(B)  In  the  computation  of  any  reduction 
made  under  paragraph  (3),  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  period  of  service  described  in 
section  210(1X1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  410(1X1))- 

"(i)  which  was  performed  after  December 
1. 1980;  and 

"(11)  which  Involved  periods  of  service  of 
less  than  30  continuous  days  for  which  the 
person  concerned  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
refund  under  section  6413(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  the  social  security 
tax  which  the  person  had  paid. 


The  percentage  to  be  applied  In  deter- 
the  amount  of  an  annuity  computed 
subsection  (aX2).  (bX2>.  or  (eX2XB) 
be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Such 
regulntions  shall  be  prescribed  taking  into 
consideration- 

"(1)  the  age  of  the  person  electing  to  pro- 
vide the  annuity  at  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion; 

"(2)  the  difference  in  age  between  such 
person  and  the  beneficiary  of  the  annuity, 

"(30  whether  such  person  provided  for  the 
annility  to  become  effective  (in  the  event  he 
died  before  becoming  60  years  of  age)  on  the 
day  After  his  death  or  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth; 

"(40  appropriate  group  annuity  tables:  and 

"(i^  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
connders  relevant. 

"(gXl)  Whenever  retired  pay  is  Increased 
under  section  1401a  of  this  title  (or  any 
othef  provision  of  law),  each  annuity  that  is 
paywle  under  the  Plan  shall  be  Increased  at 
the  tame  time  by  the  same  total  percent. 
The  amount  of  the  increase  shall  be  based 
on  the  monthly  annuity  payable  before  any 
reduction  under  section  145(Xc)  of  this  title 
or  under  subsection  (cX2). 

"(2)  The  monthly  amount  of  an  annuity 
payajsle  under  this  subchapter,  if  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  (1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  11.". 

(b)i  CoNroRMiHG  Amkndmknt.— Section  641 
of  tke  Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  98-525;  98  Stat. 
2545),  is  repealed,  effective  as  of  September 
1. 19fe. 

SBC  in.  SBP  COVERAGE  FOR  MEMBERS  WHO  DIE 
I  AITER  M  YEARS  OF  SERVICE. 

(alllif  Odixral.— Section  1448(d)  of  tiUe 
10,  united  States  Code,  is  ameitded  to  read 
as  fellows: 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay 
an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  to  the 
survj  ving  spouse  of  a  member  who  dies  on 
acti\  e  duty  after— 

"(4)  becoming  eligible  to  receive  retired 
pay;i 

"(9)  qualifying  for  retired  pay  except  that 
he  hBs  not  applied  for  or  been  granted  that 
pay;  or 

"(C)  completing  20  years  of  active  service 
but  before  he  is  eligible  to  retire  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  because  he  has  not  com- 
pleted 10  years  of  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice. ■ 

])  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  an 
ity  under  this  subchapter  to  the  de- 
it  child  of  a  member  described  in 
iph  (1)  if  the  member  and  the  mem- 
spouse  die  as  a  result  of  a  common  ac- 
cid^t. 

"(|)  If  a  miember  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  ii  required  under  a  court  order  or  spous- 
al agreement  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a 
fonder  spouse  upon  becoming  eligible  to  be 
a  participant  in  the  Plan  or  has  made  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an 
annuity  to  a  former  st>ouse,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  may  not  pay  an  annuity  under  para- 
graith(l)or(2);but 

"(B)  shall  pay  an  annuity  to  that  former 
spouse  as  if  the  member  had  been  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Plan  and  had  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an  annuity 
to  the  former  spouse,  or  in  accordance  with 
that  election,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  the  Sec- 
retary receives  a  written  request  from  the 
former  spouse  concerned  that  the  election 
be  qeemed  to  have  been  made  in  the  same 
maimer  as  provided  in  section  1450(fX3)  of 
this  title. 

"(i)  An  annuity  that  may  be  provided 
und  ir  this  sut»ection  shall  be  provided  in 
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preference  to  an  annuity  that  may  be  pro- 
vided under  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
chapter oa  account  of  service  of  the  same 
member.   | 

"(6)  The  amount  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subaection  is  computed  under  section 
1451(c)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(b)  PntabHS  Covnio.— (1)  SecUon  1448(d) 
of  title  lOj  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  subsecuon  (a),  applies  to  the  surviving 
spouse  ani  dependent  children  of  a  person 
who  dies  <Bi  active  duty  after  September  20, 
1972,  and  ihe  former  spouse  of  a  person  who 
dies  after  September  7, 1982. 

(2)  In  tne  case  of  the  surviving  spouse  and 
dependent  of  a  person  who  dies  during  the 
period  beginning  on  September  21.  1972. 
and  ending  on  October  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary concflmed  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  locate  persons  eligible  for  an  annunity 
under  secfcion  1448(d)  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Co4e,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a). 
Any  such  person  must  submit  an  application 
to  the  Secretary  for  such  an  annuity  before 
October  iL  1988.  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  annunity.  Any  such  annuity  shall  be 
effective  only  for  months  after  the  month 
in  which  (he  Secretary  receives  such  appli- 
cation. 
SEC  (71.  AimurrY  for  survivors  op  csrtain 

RETIREMENT  EUGIBLE  RESERVISTS. 

(a)  Elig^biutt.— Section  1448  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
Uon:  I 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay 
an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  person  who  is  eligible 
to  provide  a  reserve-component  annuity  and 
who  dies— > 

"(A)  before  being  notified  imder  section 
1331(d)  ol  this  title  that  he  has  completed 
the  years  I  of  service  required  for  eligibility 


for  re( 
tiUe;  or 

"(B)  d 
on  the 
section  1 
pleted  thi 


pay  under  chapter  67  of  this 


the  90-day  period  beginning 
kte  he  receives  notification  under 
1(d)  of  this  title  that  he  has  corn- 
years  of  service  required  for  eligi- 
bility for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of 
this  title  if  he  had  not  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (aX2XB)  to  participate  in 
the  Plan. 

"(2)  Th^  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  an 
annuity  Under  this  subchapter  to  the  de- 
pendent child  of  a  person  descrilied  in  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  person  and  the  person's 
spouse  die  as  a  result  of  a  common  accident. 

"(3)  If  a  person  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
is  required  under  a  court  order  or  spousal 
agreement  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a 
former  spouse  upon  liecomlng  eligible  to  be 
a  participant  in  the  plan  or  has  made  an 
election  Under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an 
aimuity  t<)  a  former  spouse,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  ms^  not  pay  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (l)pr  (2);  but 

"(B)  shall  pay  an  annuity  to  that  former 
spouse  as^  if  the  person  had  been  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Plan  and  had  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an  annuity 
to  the  fonner  spouse,  or  in  accordance  with 
that  election,  as  the  case  may  he,  if  the  Sec- 
retary receives  a  written  request  from  the 
former  spouse  concerned  that  the  election 
be  deeme^  to  have  been  made  in  the  same 
manner  a|B  provided  in  section  146(KfX3)  of 
this  title. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subsection  is  computed  under  section 
1451(c)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(b)  ErrtcnvE  Date  or  AmnnTT.— Section 
1450(J)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
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the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "(111)  who  remarrlea.  rhi  RavmoM  ww  «mm»  o.^..^  ,-.._^_ 

o^Jh'rt^,'^?^i!"??«'..«^"''""«*"  may  elect.  JS^'Simcurrence  of  the  per-  a<2"£SS?'J^iSS^a*^S«^S; 

after  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  peraon  the  Plan  for  the  perwrn's  «)ouae.  made  an  election  under  sec^n  i4«^>of 

XJS"^  •*"""*  '***  '^^'^  "^  '^'  """*'''  ■*<»'  If  ««*  an  election  taiSie.  no  reduc-  SSTl^U^^^^til^^'S?  p^  ^ 

(r)v^^.. /^»._^^ii  a.^1      ,^^a,,.  tion  in  the  retired  pay  of  tuch  pertoD  Under  annuity  for  a  former  apouae  may  elect. 

?HFs^£HSS  ^^EH"^^^^-""^-"  ^^y^^^Ex^2 

"^^nw'^^dis^Ju[^m-£^?3s.'iH  SB^B^-^-^-^  irrHFHi?^ 

:?4^g:;ssSe^ri'^2"^'*'"~" '''''"""  ''■(5[;"s;3i"srss^  ««:h  form  and  ?4^rtgL"2^'SSsi?s.ssn; 

^??)'to?Sr^'of\??e'survlving  spouse  and  SX*^^4S ^/SS'SS'e'"  "•^""  Sif ^.:S.:1~^  T  ^"4?  ^"  "«~^ 

dependente  of  a  person  who  dies  during  the  ^C)  ^s  narlnihA^^t  aff«*  «,v  S^^JSS?^  "^IS*  '"  '^  «»  '^'^^^  *" 

period  beginning  on  September  30,   1978,  right  or^ll^Sto?I?elS^^JSf^^  Provided  has  died. 

and  ending  on  October  1.  1985.  the  Secre-  SSy  t5>  a  iSJme?  !^!S?  ^SXf^^SiStS;  "^  *"  AinsoRmr  to  repay  REPimocD  sbp 

tary  concerned  shaU  take  appropriate  steps  Sv "                         ^^                   subaecUon  DKDUcntws  m  msTAUJiRFnB. 

to  locate  persons  eligible  for  an  annuity  (k,'  optioh  to  Paovna  Htom  r«i«»>  Section  14S0(k)  of  UUe  10,  United  States 

under  section   1448(f)  of  title   10.  United  ufo»  pISSSi^  A2ISIrri^?S.^2^J^  Code,  is  amended- 

SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a).  Any  w^^^S^^LSon^lSTolf^iSrS?^  ta  (D  by  in.erUng"(l)"  after  "(k)"; 

such  person  must  submit  an  application  to  amended  bTiSSrS  a^  nihJS^  m  u  <'> ""  '^'^^^  o«*  "h^l  never  been  made." 

^^^"i^oM  %'"^>^  *?.JS°"*/''  ^^T  "Wed  by  tL^S^<tot^SSl.ri«tio"  •«<»  »U  that  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu 

s^'Sniity'.'Xy'^ucha^'tysJSaf^S  •"«•>.  the  following  new  ^ibaecUo^  thereof  "had  never  been  m«le.";  ««l 

fective  only  for  months  after  the  month  in 


e73(a).  the  following  new  subaection: 
"(gXl)  A  person—  <3)  by  adding  at  the  md  thereof  the  fol- 

whlch  the  Secretarv  rec.iv«.  ««rh  annii«i  "<'*>  ^^°  ^  »  parUdpwjt  in  Uie  Plan  and  ^o^^^  paragraph: 

wmch  the  Secretary  receives  such  appUca-  ^  providing  coverage  under  subaecUon  (a)         <2)  A  widow  or  widower  whoae  annuity  ia 

for  a  spouse  or  a  soouae  and  chlkL  but  mt  readjusted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  reoay 

"*"  "*  "''^S5«3!2'^«'im,<^oi^i,'Sf  '«» than  Uie  maxli^  level;  a^^  "^^  "  any  amount  refunded  under  subaecUcm^) 

ou^iLATON  or  REDUCTION  or  RE-  ..(B)  who  remarries.  by  reason  of  Uie  adjustment  under  subsec- 

Section  1452(a)  of  Otle  10  United  StiitM  '^^  ^^^^'  «^thln  one  year  of  such  remar-  "on  (c).  If  the  repayment  is  not  made  in  a 

C^  ta^end«i-  fl^se-  to  increase  Uie  level  of  coverage  prt)-  J«™P  »uni,  Uie  widow  or  widower  ahaU  pay 

(1)  by  inaertiiur  "(1)"  after  •'(»)"•  **«•«<'  ^'^^  the  Plan  to  a  level  not  in  exceas  interest  on  the  amount  to  be  repaid  com- 

(2)  in  ^firrtsentence--           '  <>'  the  current  retired  pay  of  that  person.  mendng  on  the  date  on  which  the  Hist  such 
(A)by  redesignating  cUuses(l)  and  (2)  as  "< 2)  Such  an  election  shaU  be  contingent  P*yn»ent  is  due  and  applied  over  the  period 

cUuses  (A)  and  (B)  respectively  °°  the  person  paying  to  the  United  States  during  which  any  part  of  the  repayment  re- 

(B)  in  clause  (A)  (as  so  redesignated)—  the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (8)  Jnams  to  be  paid.  The  manner  in  which  such 

(I)  by  inaertiiig  "(as  adjusted  from  time  to  P^*"  interest  on  such  amount  at  a  rate  de-  repayment  shall  be  made,  and  the  rate  of 
time  under  paragraph  (4))"  after  "tsoO"-  termined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  ""y  ■'"'b  interest,  shall  be  prescribed  in  reg- 
and                                                                '  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  ulaUons  under  section  14S5  of  this  UUe.  Any 

(II)  by  strilUng  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue  "<3>  The  amount  referred  to  in  paragr^h  aniount  repaid  under  this  paragraph  (In- 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXA)  of  <2)  1«  Uie  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be-  cl«MJlng  any  such  interest)  received  by  the 
this  tlUe"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "a  tween—  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  deposited  into 
standard  service  annuity";  and  "(A)  the  amount  that  would  have  been  the  Department  of  Defense  Military  Retire- 

(C)  in  clause  (B)  (as  so  redesignated),  by  withheld  from  such  person's  retired  pay  'n^nt  Fund.  Any  other  amount  repaid  under 
striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue  of  ellgi-  under  secUon  1452  of  this  UUe  if  the  higher  this  paragraph  shaU  be  deposited  into  the 
billty  under  section  1448(aXlXA)"  and  in-  level  of  coverage  had  been  in  effect  ftom  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  reserve-component  the  time  the  person  became  a  participant  in  sec  cts.  epfkctive  date  or  Die  owftn. 
annuity";  the  Plan;  and                                                        SecUon  1450(c)  of  UUe  10.  United  States 

(3)  by  designating  the  second  sentence  as  "(B)  the  amoimt  of  such  person's  retired  Code,  is  amended  by  »HH<ny  at  the  end 
paragraph  (2)  and  striking  out  "As  long  as "  pay  actually  withheld.  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence-  'Any 
and  all  that  foUows  through  "that  amount"  "<4)  An  elecUon  under  paragraph  (1)  ahall  reduction  in  an  annuity  under  this  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  there  is  a  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  required  by  the  preceding  sentence  ■*»*»  be 
dependent  child  as  well  as  a  spouse,  the  ahaU  prescribe  and  shall  become  effective  effective  on  the  date  of  the  commoicement 
amount  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)":  upon  receipt  of  the  payment  required  by  of  the  period  of  payment  of  such  compensa- 

(4)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as  paragraph  (2).  tion  under  UUe  38.". 

paragraph  (3)  and  in  such  sentence  by  strlk-  "(5)  Any  payment  received  under  this  sub-  mc  »n  icrmnrAi  AMrmamtra  m  «>  ■»*« 

ing  out   "the  first  sentence  of  Uiis  subsec-  secUon  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  be                 tw^cal  amendments  to  sbp  wat- 

tion "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para-  deposited  into  the  Department  of  Defense       H„jw.h«.t*r  tt  of  ri,.n»«r  <r»  „/  fui-  m 

graph  (1) ";  and  Military  Retirement  Fund.  Any  oUier  pay-  nSj^S^SJS^  Cn^I  .^^^nZf  ^  f«n^"* 

(5)  by  adding  at  Uie  end  thereof  the  fol-  ment  received  under  this  subaecUon  shaUbe  "?f^  ®^  P^^'l  "  *=»««*«' "  'oUows. 
lowing  new  paragraph:  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  .v.      Section  1447  U  am«ided  by  adding  at 

"(4)  Whenever  there  is  an  increase  in  the  recelpU."'.  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para^ 

rates  of  basic  pay  of  members  of  the  armed  sec  sts.  option  it)  cover  both  a  former  *'**'bs: 

forces,  the  amount  under  paragraph  (IXA)  SPOUSE  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN        "^^^^  'Retired  pay'  includes  retainer  pay. 

with  respect  to  which  the  percentage  factor  or  a  member.                                        "(12>  'Standard  annuity  means  an  annu- 

of  2V4  is  appUed  shaU  be  increased  by  the  (a)  Option  to  Psovnit  CovEaAOE.-SecUon  'ty  provided  by  virtue  of  eligibility  under 

overall  percentage  of  such  increase  in  rates  1448(b)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  "ection  1448(aXlXA)of  this  UUe. 

of  basic  pay.  Any  such  increase  shall  apply  amended—                                                            "(13)  "Reserve-component  annuity'  means 

with  respect  to  persons  who  initially  become  (1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  child  who  "n  annuity  provided  by  virtue  of  eligibility 

partlcipante  in  the  Plan  on  or  after  the  ef-  is  a  benefldary  under  an  election  under  under  section  1448(aXlXB)of  thisUUe.". 

fective  date  of  such  increase.".  paragraph  (4))"  in  the  second  sentence  of        <2)  SecUon  1447(2XC)  is  amoided— 

SEC  CTS.  SBP  COVERAGE  UPON  REMARRIAGE  paragraph  (2)  after  "that  spouse  or  child";           (A)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue 

(a)   Option   Not   To   Rksumx   Covxxaox  (2)    by    redesignating    paragraph    (4)    as  of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXA)  of 

Upon  Rkmarriagk.— Section  1448(a)  of  title  paragraph  (5);  and  this  tiUe"  in  subclause  (i)  and  inserting  in 

10,   United   States   Code,   is   amended   by  (3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the  lieu  thereof  "a  standard  annuity":  and 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  following  new  paragraph  (4):                                  (B)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue 

paragraph:  "(4)  A  person  who  elects  to  provide  an  an-  of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXB)  of 

"(6XA)  A  person—  nulty  for  a  former  spouse  under  paragraph  this  Utie"  in  subclause  (11)  and  Inserting  in 

'"(i)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and  is  (2)  or  (3)  may,  at  the  time  of  the  election,  lieu  thereof  "'a  reserve-component  annuity, 

providing  coverage  for  a  spouse  or  a  spouse  elect  to  provide  coverage  imder  that  annuity        (3)   Paragraphs   (1)   and    (2)   of   secUon 

and  child;  for  both  the  former  spouse  and  a  dependent  1448(b)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

"(11)  who  does  not  have  an  eligible  spouse  child,  if  the  child  resulted  from  the  peiaon's  "an  annuity  under  this  paragraph  by  virtue 

beneficiary  under  the  Plan;  and  marriage  to  that  former  spouse.".  of  eligibility  under  subaection  (aXlXB)"  and 
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inaertlnc  in  lieu  thereof  "a  rasenre-oompo- 
nent  annuity". 

<4)  Section  1450(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "under  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  the  Plan". 

(5)  SecUon  1450(J>  is  amended  by  strilUng 
out  "any  person  providing  an  annuity  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  section 
144«(aKlXB>  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  person  providing  a  reserve- 
component  annuity". 

(6)  Section  1450(1)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  plan"  both  places 
it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Plan": 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  provision  or'  in 
paragraph  (2). 

(7)  Section  1452(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  secUon  1448(aKlKA)  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
standard  annuity":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(a)(lKB)  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
reserve-component  annuity": 

(8XA)  The  foUowlng  sections  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  retainer"  each 
place  it  appears:  1448(aKlKA). 
1448(aX2)(A).  1448(bX3XB).  1450(d). 
14S0(e).  1450(1X1).  14S0(lX3XAXi).  1452. 

(B)  The  heading  for  section  1453.  and  the 
item  relating  to  that  section  in  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchap- 
ter, are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  words. 

Subpart  2— Provisions  Relating  to  Rights 
for  Spouses  and  Former  Spouses 

SBC  fSl.  SPOUSAL  CONCUSBENCE  FOR  ELECTIONS. 

(a)  CoKCORUHCi  roR  SBP  Covxragk.— Sec- 
tion 1448(a)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(with  his  spouse's  concur- 
rence, if  required  under  paragraph  (3))"  in 
paragraph  (2XA)  after  "unless  he  elects": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"(3XA)  A  married  person  who  is  eligible  to 
provide  a  standard  annuity  may  not  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  person's  spouse 
elect- 

"(1)  not  to  participate  in  the  Plan: 

"(11)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  person's 
spouse  at  less  than  the  maximum  level:  or 

"(ill)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  a  depend- 
ent child  but  not  for  the  person's  spouse. 

"(B)  A  married  person  who  elects  to  pro- 
vide a  reserve-component  annuity  may  not 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  person's 
spouse  elect — 

"(i)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  person's 
spouse  at  less  than  the  maximum  level:  or 

"(11)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  a  dependent 
child  but  not  for  the  person's  spouse. 

"(C)  A  person  may  make  an  election  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  person's  spouse  If 
the  person  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  concerned— 

"(i)  that  the  spouse's  whereabouts  cannot 
be  determined;  or 

"(ii)  that,  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances, requiring  the  person  to  seek  the 
spouse's  consent  would  otherwise  be  inap- 
propriate. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  does  not  affect  any 
right  or  obligation  to  elect  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity for  a  former  spouse  (or  for  a  former 
spouse  and  dependent  chUd)  under  subsec- 
tion (bX2). 

"(E)  If  a  married  person  who  is  eligible  to 
provide  a  standtaird  azmulty  elects  to  provide 
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an  anaulty  for  a  former  spouse  (or  for  a 
form^  spouse  and  dependent  child)  under 
subseiilon  (bX2).  that  person's  spouse  shall 
be  notitled  of  that  election.". 

(b)  QoHcuRBXHCs  Foa  Elbctiom  op  Covxa- 
Aoi  AT  Less  Thau  Maxxmvu  AMonm.— Sec- 
tion 1447(2XC)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(with  the  concurrence  of  the  per- 
son's spouse,  if  required  under  section 
1448(aX3)  of  this  UUe)"  after  "designated 
by  the  person". 

SBC  (ai  CLAUFICMTION  OP  STATUS  OP  SPOUSAL 
AGRKBMKNTS. 

Section  1450(fX3)  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  C^ode.  is  amended— 

(1)  life  subparagraph  (A)— 
(A)l>y  inserting  "or  has  been  filed  with 

the  oiurt  of  appropriate  JurisdicUon  in  ac- 
cordance with  ^plicable  SUte  law"  after 
"by  a  eourt  order":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  receives  a  statement 
from  ttit  clerk  of  the  court  (or  other  appro- 
priate official)  that  such  agreement  has 
been  ftled  with  the  court  in  accordance  with 
applicable  SUte  law"  before  the  period:  and 

(2)  fe  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  by  in- 
serting "or  filing"  after  "court  order". 

SKC  «8>.  NOTICE  OF  ELECTIONS  AVAILABLE. 

Secfon  1455  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,!  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph^ (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f ollowinr 

"(1)  provide  that  before  the  date  the 
member  becomes  enUUed  to  retired  pay— 

"(Al  if  the  member  Is  married,  the 
memlier  and  the  member's  spouse  shall  be 
infontied  of  the  elections  available  under 
sectioh  1448(a)  of  this  UUe  and  the  effects 
of  suoi  elecUons:  and 

"(B)  if  the  notlflcaUon  referred  to  in  sec- 
Uon l448(aX3XE)  of  this  UUe  is  required, 
any  fbrmer  spouse  of  the  member  shall  be 
Infon^ed  of  the  elecUons  available  and  the 
ef  f  edfe  of  such  elecUons:  and 

"(21  establish  procedures  for  depositing 
the  amounts  referred  to  in  sections  1448(g), 
14S0(k)(2).  and  1452(d)  of  this  UUe.". 
,      Subpart  3— Ef fecUve  Date 

SEC  ttt.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

(a)  Eppectivi  Date.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  part,  the  amendments  made 
by  tl|is  part  shall  take  effect  on  the  later 
of- 

(1)  October  1, 1085:  and 

(2)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  begin- 
ning Inore  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enadknent  of  this  Act. 

(b)|Paoaracnvs  Bxmms  Ohlt.— No  ben- 
efits ^hall  accrue  to  any  person  by  virtue  of 
the  enactment  of  this  part  for  any  period 
before  the  effective  date  under  subsection 
(a). 

— Pafe  186.  after  line  2.  Insert  the  foUowing 
UUe  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  UUe 
and  sections  accordingly): 

TTtLE  X— MJUTARY  FAMILY  POLICrr 
j  AND  PROGRAMS 

SEC  IMl.  SHORT  TITLE. 

TMs  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the  "MlUtary 
Family  Act". 

SEC  ^  OFFICE  OF  FAMILY  POUCY. 

(aX  EsTABUsmixiiT.- There  is  herey  esUb- 
lishdd  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fenst  and  Office  of  Family  PoUcy  (hereln- 
aftet  in  this  secUon  referred  to  as  the 
"Ofice").  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  As- 
slstnt  Secretary  of  Defense  designated  on 
May)  1.  1985,  as  the  Assistance  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  InstallaUons.  and 

L0g«tiC8. 

(b)  DtrriEs.— The  Office  shall  coordinate 
programs  and  activities  of  the  military  de- 
partlnents  relating  to  military  families  and 
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recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  th(i  military  departments  with  re- 
spect to  pro  trams.  acUvlties.  and  policies  re- 
lating to  mlitary  f amillea. 

(c)  Rxpoi^.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  report  to  Congreas.  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  ^988.  The  report  shaU  include— 

(Da  des(»lpUon  of  the  activiUes  of  the 
Office  and  vie  composiUon  of  iU  staff:  and 

(2)  the  re^ommendaUons  of  the  Office  for 
legislative  «id  admlnlstraUve  action  to  en- 
hance the  «ieU-being  of  military  families. 

SBC  IMS.  THANSPER  OP  WUTARY  FAMILY  RB- 
aOURCB  CENnR. 
The  Milltkry  FamUy  Resource  Center  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  hereby  trans- 
ferred from!  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Dbfense  for  Health  Affairs  to  the 
Office  of  thje  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
designated  ta  May  1.  1985.  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Instal- 
laUons, andlliOgisUcs. 

SEC  \tH.  SUHVBYS  OP  MILTTARY  FAMILIES. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  conduct 
surveys,  wliliout  clearance  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  to  determine  the  effective- 
ness of  exlitlng  Federal  programs  relating 
to  military  families  and  the  need  for  new 
programs. 

SEC  IMS.  PAIIILY  MEMBERS  SERVING  ON  ADVISO- 
I  tY  COMMITTEES. 

A  committee  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  wt^ch  advises  or  assists  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  performance  of  any  funcUon 
which  affects  members  of  military  families 
and  which  includes  members  of  military 
families  in  its  membership  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered an  advisory  committee  under  section 
3(2)  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  A  pp.)  solely  because  of  such  mem- 
bership. 

SEC    IMS.    EMPLOYMENT    OPPORTUNTIIES    FOR 
MILTfARY  SPOUSES. 

(a)  Adthowtt.— The  President  may,  p«ir- 
suant  to  the  authority  of  secUon  3302  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  except  from  the 
competltiv^  service  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  located  outside  the  United 
States  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  qualified  spouses  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Fofces  stationed  outside  the  United 
States. 

(b)  RaooiATioHs.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  issue  regulations  to  ensure 
that-        I 

(1)  noticie  of  any  vacant  posiUon  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  provided  in  a 
manner  reasonably  designed  to  reach 
spouses  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 


whose  peitnanent  duty  stations  are  in  the 
same  geographic  area  as  the  area  in  which 
the  positicn  is  located: 

(2)  the  fDouse  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  applies  for  a  vacant  position  in 
the  Deptftment  of  Defense  shall,  to  the 
extent  pracUcable,  be  considered  for  any 
such  position  located  in  the  same  geograph- 
ic area  as  |he  permanent  duty  station  of  the 
member, 

(3)  the  qualified  spouse  of  a  member  of 
the  ArmQd  Forces  stationed  outside  the 
United  Stfites  may  be  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion exceated  from  the  competitive  service 
under  sumecUon  (a)  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  la  the  same  geographic  area  as  the 
permanent  duty  station  of  the  member:  and 

(4)  aU  Department  of  Defense  nonappro- 
priated fund  activities  give  preference  in 
hiring  to  qualified  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Aitned  Forces  stationed  in  the  same 
geographic  area  as  the  nonappropriated 
fund  actijrity  for  positions  in  wage  grade 


UA-8  and  below  and  equivalent  positions, 
and  positions  paid  at  hourly  rates. 

SEC  IM7.  YOUTH  SPONSORSHIP  PROGRAM. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  at  each  military  in- 
stallation of  a  youth  sponsorship  program 
to  facilitate  the  integraUon  of  dependent 
children  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
into  new  surroundings  when  relocation  to 
that  military  Installation  is  a  result  of  a  per- 
manent change  of  station.  Such  a  program 
shall  provide  for  involvement  of  dependent 
children  of  members  stationed  at  the  mili- 
tary installation. 

SEC  IMS.  STUDENT  TRAVEL  WrTHIN  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

Funds  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  travel  and  transportation  of 
dependent  students  of  military  persoimel 
stationed  overseas  may  be  obligated  for 
transportation  allowances  for  travel  within 
or  between  the  contiguous  United  States. 

SEC  ISM.  RELOCATION  AND  HOUSING. 

(a)  Rklocatiom  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may.  subject  to  available  ap- 
propriations, enter  into  contracts  with  firms 
which  provide  assistance  to  individuals  relo- 
cating from  one  geographic  area  to  another 
to  provide  such  assistance  to  members  of 
the  ujiiformed  services  and  members  of 
their  families. 

(b)  Amortizatior  Period  por  PARKntc  Fa- 
ciunxs  for  Hoosb  Trailers  and  Mobilb 
Homes.— Sutwection  (k)  of  section  403  of 
tiUe  37,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '15-year  period"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "25-year  period". 

(c)  Cost  of  UifAccoMPAinzD  Pbrsohmel 
Housing  por  Members  op  Ukipormkd  Serv- 
ice.—Section  5911  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  A  memt>er  of  the  uniformed  service 
on  a  permanent  change  of  duty  station  or 
temporary  duty  orders  and  occupying  unac- 
companied personnel  housing- 

"(1)  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (c)  to  pay  a  rental  rate  or  charge 
based  on  the  reasonable  value  of  the  quar- 
ters and  facilities  provided;  and 

"(2)  shall  pay  such  lesser  rate  or  charge  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establishes  by  reg- 
ulation.". 

SEC  ISia  FOOD  PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Food  Costs  por  Certahi  Emubtxd 
Members.— Section  1011  of  UUe  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  E-1, 
E-2,  E-3,  and  E-4,  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate families,  may  not  be  charged  for 
meals  sold  at  messes  in  excess  of  a  level  stif- 
ficient  to  cover  food  costs.". 

(b)  Rexmbubsemxmt  for  Food  at  Chilo 
Care  Facilitibs  Overseas.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  pajrments,  from  ap- 
propriated funds,  to  military  child  care  fa- 
ciliUes  overseas  for  reimbursement  of  the 
costs  of  food  and  food  preparation.  The 
amounts  of  such  pajrments  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  the  same  manner  as  payments  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  re- 
imbursement to  child  care  facilities  in  the 
United  States  under  section  17  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1766). 

(c)  Report  on  Issuing  Food  Stamps  Cou- 
pons TO  Overseas  Households  of  Members 
Stationed  Outside  the  United  States.- 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  December 
31,  1985,  on  the  feasibility  of  having  the  De- 
partment issue  food  stamp  coupons  to  over- 
seas households  of  members  staUoned  out- 


side the  United  States.  The  report  aball  In- 
clude— 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  providing 
the  coupons;  and 

(2)  legislaUve  and  admlnlstraUve  recom- 
mendations for  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
the  coupons. 

SEC  Mil.  RBPORTINC  OF  CWLO  ABUSE. 

(a)  In  Obrebai — The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  request  each  State  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of  any  report 
the  State  receives  of  known  or  suspected  in- 
stances of  child  abuse  and  neglect  In  which 
the  person  havinc  care  of  the  child  la  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  (or  the  spouse 
of  the  member). 

(b)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "child  abuse  and  neglect" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in 
section  3(1)  of  the  CtiOA  Ahoae  PrevenUon 
and  Treatment  Act  (42  U.8.C.  5102). 

SEC  ISIZ.  MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTING  RBQUIRB- 

MEmg. 

(a)  Housoro  Availabilttt.— ( 1 )  Not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on  the 
avallablUty  and  affordabOlty  of  off-base 
housing  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  families. 

(2)  The  report  shall— 

(A)  examine  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  for  each  pay  grade  and  for  all  geo- 
graphic areas  within  the  United  States  and 
for  appropriate  overseas  locations;  and 

(B)  examine  the  relocaUon  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense  Inci- 
dent to  a  permanent  change  of  staUon  by  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Froces  in  locating 
housing  at  the  member's  new  duty  staUon 
and  in  disposing  of  housing  at  the  member's 
old  duty  StaUon. 

(b)  N^  FOB  Absibtancb  to  Dependents 
Entebing  New  Sbcobsabt  Schools.— Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  CtmgreaB  a  report  rec- 
ommending admlnlstraUve  and  legislaUve 
action  to  assist  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  making  a  permanent  change 
of  StaUon  so  that  a  dependent  child  who 
transfers  between  seooixtery  schools  with 
different  graduaUon  requirements  is  not 
subjected  to  unneeeasary  dIsrupUons  in  edu- 
caUon  or  inequitable,  unduly  burdensome, 
or  dupUcaUve  educaUon  requirements. 

SEC  Kit.  EFRCnVE  DATE. 

This  UUe  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 
1985. 

By  Mr.  SIKORSKI: 
-Page  172,  after  line  20.  add  the  foUowing 
new  secUon: 

SBC  ItlS.  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Progress  Payments.- The  Secretary  of 
Defense  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  "Secretary"  ahall  require  that 
progress  payments  under  a  defense  contract 
that  provides  for  such  payments  be  made 
only  after  the  work  for  which  payment  is 
made  is  completed  and  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  of  payments  commensurate  with 
the  initially  estimated  cost  of  completed 
work  of  acceptable  quality. 

(b)  Prohibition.- No  progress  payments 
may  be  made  on  work  for  which  the  con- 
tractural  terms.  spedflcaUons,  and  price 
have  not  been  made  definite. 

(c)  Reqttibemxnt  OF  Audit.— The  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  require  that  an 
audit  of  the  work  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  such  contract  be  completed  before  the 
final  payment  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contract. 


(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
transmit  a  report  to  the  c:ongreas  concern- 
ing the  methods  by  which  the  requirement 
of  paragraph  (1)  wOl  be  carried  out. 

(d)  Aocsss  to  C^ntbaciob  Rboorbb.- The 
Secretary  shall  require  that  each  defense 
contract  that  provides  for  progress  pay- 
menU  shall  include  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  such  payments  upon 
any  refusal  of  the  contractor  to  provide  to  a 
defense  auditor  or  any  person  *«— «t»— ♦^^  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  any 
Inf oimaticm  required  by  the  auditor. 

(e)  Waives  of  Small  PuacHAaBS.- This 
section  does  not  apply  to  oontimcts  for 
amounts  less  than  the  threshold  for  small 
purchases  applicable  under  secUon 
2304(gX2)  of  ttUe  10.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Epracnvx  Datx.— This  secUon  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  into,  ex- 
tended, or  substantially  altered  after  the 
end  of  the  18(Niay  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 
—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  UUe  X  (page  176. 
after  line  8)  add  the  following  new  secUon: 

sec  ltZ4.  REPORT  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PBOIBCT 
CONCKBUnWG  THE  SALE  <W  CERTAIN 
UNTTVD  STATES  MEAT  IN  MILITART 


(a)  FEAxmLiTT  Srumr  and  Dbmonstbation 
Pbojbct.- The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
study  the  feasibility,  in  light  of  recent  tech- 
nological developments,  of  selling  beef  and 
pork  and  lamb  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  military  oommiasarles  over- 
seas. Such  study— 

(1)  shall  be  carried  out  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and 

(2)  shall  include  a  demonstration  project 
in  which  beef  azxl  pork  and  lamb  that  are 
produced  in  the  United  States  shaU  be  sold 
for  a  six-month  period  In  three  commissar- 
ies located  on  Air  Force  bases  In  Europe  and 
in  three  commissaries  located  on  Army 
bases  in  Europe. 

(b)  RsroRT.- Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
greas a  report  on  the  results  of  such  study 
and  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Sec> 
retary  under  such  study.  Such  report  shall 
include  any  views  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SPRATT: 
-Page  167,  after  line  10.  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  secUon: 

SBC    ItSX.    BEVI8ION8    TO    FIVE-YEAB    DEFENSE 
PLAN. 

(a)  Revised  Plans.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  coi>- 

t.«lnlrnr — 

(1)  an  adjusted  five-year  defense  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1986  through  fiscal  year  1990  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority proposed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  each  fiscal  year  is  not  more  than 
three  percent  over  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  proposed  for  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  adjusted 
for  the  official  inflation  proJecUon  for  that 
year  and 

(2)  a  second  five-year  defense  plan  for 
thoae  shears  in  which  the  total  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  proposed  for  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Defense  for  each  fiscal  year  is 
not  more  than  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  proposed  for  that  Department  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year,  adjusted  for  the  of- 
ficial InflaUon  projection  for  that  year. 

(b)  Matters  To  Be  Included.— The  plans 
included  in  the  report  imder  subsecUon  (a) 
shall  include  the  following: 
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(1)  A  single  amount  for  the  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  proposed  for  each  ap- 
propriation account  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  except  that  for  the  procurement 
appropriation  accounts,  the  amount  of  such 
new  budget  authority  shall  be  shown  at  the 
budget-activity  level. 

(2)  The  annual  procurement  plan  for  each 
of  the  five  years  for  each  majk>r  defense  ac- 
quisition program,  as  defined  in  section 
139a(a)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  DEAOLm  FOR  SoBiassioK.— The  report 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
—Page  172,  after  line  20,  add  the  following 
section: 

BBC  ins.  REVISION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  PROCURE- 
MENT nCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  COOP- 
BRAT1VS  ACRSBMENT  PROGRAM. 

(a)  In  Okmbuo.— Chapter  142  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

.  "CHAPTER  141— PROCUREMXirr  TECHRICAt 
ASSISTANCE  COOFIRATIVX  AGRXEMZHT  PROGRAM 

"Sec 

"2411.  DefiniUons. 
"2412.  Purposes. 
"2413.  Cooperative  agreements. 
"2414.  UmlUUon. 

"2415.   Qeographic   distribution   of   assist- 
ance. 
"2416.  Amount  of  assistance. 
"2417.  Regulations. 
"IMlLDcflidtloiw 

"In  this  chapter 

"(1)  'Eligible  entity'  means— 

"(A)  a  State  (as  defined  in  secUon  6302(5) 
of  UUe  31): 

"(B)  a  local  government  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 6302(2)  of  UUe  31);  and 

"(C)  a  private,  nonprofit  organization. 

"(2)  'Distressed  enUty'  means  an  eligible 
enUty  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(lXB))that— 

"(A)  has  a  per  capita  income  of  80  percent 
or  leas  of  the  State  average;  or 

"(B)  has  an  unemployment  rate  one  per- 
cent greater  than  the  national  average  for 
the  most  recent  24-month  period  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 

"(3)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  acting  through  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

"The  purposes  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  chapter 


"(1)  to  increase  assistance  by  the  Depart- 
ment 9f  Defense  to  eligible  entities  furnish- 
ing procurement  technical  assistance  to 
busineBs  entities;  and 

"(2)  ito  assist  eligible  entlUes  in  the  pay- 
ment •f  the  costs  of  establishing  and  carry- 
ing out  new  procurement  technical  assist- 
ance programs  and  maintaining  existing 
procurement  technical  assistance  programs. 

"(  2413,  Cooperative  agTcement* 

"(a)  {The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  enter  into 
coopevitive  agreements  with  eligible  enUUes 
to  can|y  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)Tunder  any  such  cooperative  agree- 
ment, {the  eligible  enUty  shall  agree  to  fur- 
nish frocurement  technical  assistance  to 
buslncBS  enUtiea  and  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  defray  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eligible  entity's  cost  of  furnishing  such 
assistspce,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  eli- 
gible inUty  that  is  a  distressed  entity,  the 
Secretary  may  agree  to  furnish  more  than 
one-half,  but  not  more  than  three-fourths, 
of  suci  cost. 

"Colln  entering  into  cooperaUve  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  assure  that  at  least  one  procurement 
technical  assistance  program  is  carried  out 
in  eac^  Department  of  Defense  contract  ad- 
ministration services  region  during  each 
fiscal  year. 

"82414.  UmitaUon 

"The  value  of  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  eligible  entity  to  carry 
out  a  procurement  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram under  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
this  clapter  during  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $150,000. 

"9  2415,  Geographic  dittribuUon  of  awiatance 

"During  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  ttiltially  allocate  funds  available  for  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  equally  to  each 
defen4e  contract  administration  services 
regiotiL  If  in  any  fiscal  year  there  is  an  in- 
suf ficfent  number  of  satisfactory  proposals 
in  a  Begion  for  cooperative  agreements  to 
allow  effective  use  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
that  region,  the  funds  remaining  with  re- 
spect to  that  region  shall  be  reallocated 
among  the  remaining  regions. 

"§  241&  Amount  of  auiitance 

"During  each  of  fiscal  years  1086  and 
1987,  Assistance  under  this  chapter  may  not 
excee^  $7,500,000. 


June  IS,  1985 


June  19,  1985 


"§2417.  Rcgaktioiia 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  chapter.". 

(b)  EfFitiiva  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1, 1985. 

By  Mri  WYDEN: 
—Page  172,  after  line  20,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  111*.  LIMITATIONS  ON  PAYMENTS. 

(a)  Progress  Patmzrts.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  (hveinafter  referred  to  in  this  sec- 
tion as  the  {"Secretary")  shall  require  that 
progress  payments  under  a  defense  contract 
that  provides  for  such  payments  be  made 
only  after  the  work  for  which  payment  is 
made  is  completed  and  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  ot  payments  commenstirate  with 
the  initially  estimated  cost  of  completed 
work  of  acceptable  quality. 

(b)  Prohibition.- No  progress  pajmients 
may  be  matte  on  work  for  which  the  con- 
tractual terms,  specifications,  and  price 
have  not  been  made  definite. 

(c)  RsQinttEMKNT  or  Audit.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  in  the  case  of  any  contract  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  require  that  an 
audit  of  the  work  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  such  contract  be  completed  before  the 
final  payment  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contract. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
transmit  a  report  to  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  meuiods  by  which  the  requirement 
of  paragraMi  (1)  will  be  carried  out. 

(d)  AocRss  TO  Contractor  Records.— The 
Secretary  aiall  require  that  each  defense 
contract  Uiat  provides  for  progress  pay- 
ments shalll  include  a  provision  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  suspend  such  payments  upon 
any  refusal jof  the  contractor  to  provide  to  a 
defense  auditor  or  any  person  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  any 
informatloa  required  by  the  auditor. 

(e)  Waiv^  op  Small  Purchases.- This 
section  do«s  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
amounts  lets  than  the  threshold  for  small 
purchases  1  applicable  imder  section 
2304(gK2)  oif  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(f)  EFFEOnvK  Date.— This  section  shall 
apply  only  to  contracts  entered  Into,  ex- 
tended, or  1  substantially  altered  after  the 
end  of  the  tl80-day  period  beginning  on  the 
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date  of  the 


enactment  of  this  Act. 


CABLE  MAKERS  FACE  GRIM 
FUTURE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

OP  pennstlvania 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steel 
industry  in  the  United  States  is  going 
through  a  very  rough  time.  But  one 
portion  of  that  industry,  wire  rope- 
also  known  as  cable— is  having  the 
worst  of  it. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Sunday,  June 
9,  New  York  Times  casts  an  especially 
grim  light  on  this  Industry  which  has 
more  than  a  few  plants  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  offer  this  article  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  so  that  Mem- 
bers may  read  and  become  more  ac- 
quainted with  this  serious  issue. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  June  9, 1985] 

The  Cable  lidAKSRs'  Losing  Battle 
imports  and  a  feseral  inquirt  besiege  the 

WIRE  ROPE  industry 

(By  Philip  S.  Outis) 

The  soaring  arches  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  represent  Frederick  A.  Paulson's 
brightest  hopes  for  the  future.  But  they 
also  serve  as  painful  reminders  of  how  far 
his  industry  has  slipped  since  its  robust 
past. 

Many  of  the  bridge's  cables  are  to  be  re- 
placed soon,  a  Job  that  will  eat  up  184,000 
feet— almost  35  miles— of  the  product  that 
Mr.  Paulson  and  his  industrial  colleagues 
produce:  wire  rope,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly known,  cable. 

Under  a  "Buy  American"  provision  of  New 
York  State  law,  only  domesticidly  made 
products  can  be  used.  "I  want  that  job,"  and 
Mr.  Paulson,  the  73-year-old  chairman  of 
the  Paulson  Wire  Rope  Company,  as  be 
glanced  down  at  the  bridge  from  his  lunch- 
eon table  at  the  Windows  on  the  World  res- 
taurant on  the  107th  floor  of  the  World 
Trade  Center. 

He  has  a  good  chance  of  getting  it— if  he 
can  keep  his  60-year-old  family  business 
afloat  until  the  contract  is  given  in  the  falL 
Paulson  Wire  Rope,  at  one  point  a  moder- 
ately profitable  company,  has  operated  at  a 
loss  every  month  since  June  1982.  And  it  is 
still  one  of  the  industry's  luckier  members. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  about  25  companies, 
employing  20.000  people,  would  have  quali- 
fied as  bidders  on  the  BroolUyn  Bridge  Job. 
This  year,  only  eight  of  those  companies 
remain  in  the  wire  rope  business,  and  they 
employ  a  mere  4,500  people. 

Those  remaining  companies  are  being  be- 
sieged from  all  sides.  Although  many  states 
have  Buy  American  policies,  private-sector 
companies— the  main  customers  for  wire 
rope— do  not.  The  domestic  Industry  thus 
had  been  decimated  by  a  decade  of  imports, 
mainly  from  South  Korea.  Although  the 
Government  last  month  finally  capped 
those  imports,  the  industry  says  it  will  not 
help  much. 


The  wire  rope  convaniea  are  now  in  for  a 
bout  of  domestic  preasure,  as  weU.  In  May, 
the  Federal  Trade  CoramiHlon  served  sub- 
poenas on  each  of  them.  Although  the  com- 
mission would  not  confirm  its  investigation, 
a  copy  of  the  subpoena  shows  that  the  com- 
mission is  requesting  documents  that  refer 
to  "prices,  pricing  plans,  mice  competition, 
and  price  cutting."  That  seems  to  indicate 
an  investigation  Into  price  fixing. 

This  new  develoinnent,  combined  with  in- 
tense pressure  from  imports  and  from  bal- 
ance sheets  overwhelmed  by  red  ink,  may 
force  several  of  the  surviving  wire  rope  com- 
panies to  close  as  well. 

For  the  small  producers,  many  of  which 
are  f  amUy-owned.  the  last  two  decades  have 
produced  a  d^reaslng  casualty  list.  Key- 
stone Consolidated  Industries,  Leachen  Wire 
Rope  and  Pacific  Wire  Rope  died.  The 
American  Chain  and  Cable  Company  and 
Jones  A  Laughlin  Wire  Rope  were  pur- 
chased by  a  British  company,  the  Bridon 
Corporation,  which  closed  their  plants.  The 
Wickwire  Rope  Company  folded,  as  did  E. 
H.  Edwards. 

Even  earlier,  one  of  the  most  famous  wire 
rope  companies  disappeared  :  The  John  A. 
Roebllng  Sons  Company,  the  first  United 
States  producer  of  wire  rope. 

"Many  of  the  small  businesses  have  doeed 
because  they  could  not  operate  on  the 
narrow  profit  margins  or  beouise  they 
merged  with  another  wire  rope  firm."  said 
the  Industry's  imofficial  historian.  Donald 
Sayenga.  the  director  of  Bethlehem's  Wire 
Rope  Division,  who  resigned  as  of  July  1. 

The  industry-wide  blood  bath  continues. 
The  106-year-old  Broderldc  St  Baacomb 
Rope  Company  sold  its  assets  in  February 
1984.  One  month  later  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  dosed  the  last  of  its  three 
wire  rope  plants. 

The  fate  of  the  wire  rope  divisions  of  two 
other  major  steel  producers,  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation  and  Armco  Inc.,  is  uncer- 
tain. "If  we  were  not  part  of  a  largier  organi- 
zation, I'm  not  sure  we'd  still  be  In  busi- 
ness." said  Ronald  O.  Dull,  manager  of  engi- 
neering services  at  Armoo's  wire  rope  divi- 
sion. Union  Wire  Rope.  "We've  lost  money 
since  1981."  Both  steel  companlea  have  put 
former  controllers  In  charge  of  their  wire 
rope  groups— executives  who  are  nnfamm^r 
with  the  product,  but  who  know  how  to  liq- 
uidate aaaets. 

The  F.T.C.  investigation,  meanwhile,  has 
cast  a  pall  over  the  industry.  Executives 
claim  that  they  will  be  proved  Innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing,  but  they  worry  that  the 
sheer  burden  of  the  investigation  could  send 
their  companies  under.  Prr>vlding  the  infor- 
mation mandated  by  the  subpoena  would  re- 
quire "a  snuJl  tnickload  of  docimients,"  Mr. 
Paulson  said.  "I  don't  know  how  I  can 
comply  with  that  subpoeona.  It  involves 
endless  work — and  you  don't  make  money 
that  way." 

This  is  not  the  industry's  first  run-in  with 
the  F.T.C.  In  1943.  the  commiaBion  issued  a 
cease-and-desist  order  against  16  wire  rope 
companies,  charging  them  with  participat- 
ing in  an  "acreement  to  fix  and  maint^tn 
unifonn  prices,"  said  Daniel  P.  Ducore.  the 
deputy  assistant  director  for  compliance  in 
the  commlBBion's  Bureau  of  Competition. 
He  concedes  that  the  F.T.C.  often  re-exam- 


ines^ industries  it  once  targeted.  "Ordas 
don't  terminate — they  are  as  current  as  if 
they  were  issued  last  year,"  be  said. 

Over  all,  a  cloud  of  gloom  has  setUed  on 
the  wire  rope  makers.  The  future?  "There's 
no  other  way  to  describe  it."  said  Mr. 
Sayenga.  "It's  just  bleak." 

The  current  nadir  in  fortunes  is  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  industry's  formerly  bright 
prospects.  Wire  rope  technology  spawned 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  Otis  Elevator 
Company  and  the  oU  boom  in  the  South- 
west in  the  early  1900's.  The  product,  a 
highly  engineered  mass  of  wire,  twisted  into 
tight  strands  and  then  lubricated  and  bound 
together  to  form  ropes  of  varying  widths, 
supports  enormous  amounts  of  tension  and 
pressure.  The  industry  calls  wire  rope  the 
"cheapest,  strongest  product  that  will  go 
around  a  comer  to  connect  two  points." 

In  its  finished  form,  wire  rope  is  used  in 
equipmoit  that  activates  elevators,  mines 
for  coal,  drills  for  oil,  operates  ocean  vessels 
and  airplanes.  It  is  used  on  submarines,  on 
construction  sites  and  even  in  the  brakes  of 
the  famUy  car.  It  is.  quite  literally,  every- 
where. 

But  the  problem  for  the  American  indus- 
try is  that  these  days  it  seems  to  be  made 
everywhere,  too.  Imports  have  risen  phe- 
nomenally. They  accounted  in  1984  for 
almost  75.000  tons,  52.6  percent  of  dcmestic 
consumption,  from  Just  under  40,000  tons, 
or  18  percent,  in  1976.  That  situation  is  un- 
likely to  change  because  the  domestic  com- 
panies, much  like  the  rest  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, continue  to  wrestle  with  a  strong  dollar, 
obsolete  factories,  high  labcn-  coats,  and  the 
high  cost  of  wire  rod,  a  raw  material  for 
rope  that  is  itself  under  various  import  re- 
strictions. 

Profitability  is  a  mere  memory.  In  1983, 
net  lasses  came  to  16.1  percent  of  net  sales, 
according  to  an  industry  study.  From  1975 
to  1981.  net  profits  averaged  5.1  percent  of 
sales. 

Although  many  heavy  users  of  wire  rope, 
including  the  construction  and  automotive 
industries,  have  rebounded  from  the  reces- 
sion, the  domestic  wire  rope  producers  have 
not.  While  domestic  use  was  up  almost  19 
percent  in  1984.  United  States  producers 
registered  only  a  meager  5  percent  jump  in 
sales.  The  probable  reason:  Domestic  wire 
rope  sells  for  about  $1,600  a  ton.  while 
Korean  rope  can  be  purehased  and  delivered 
for  half  that.  Even  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, a  significant  user  of  wire  rope,  buys 
mostly  imported  rope. 

Domestic  producers  have  moit  more  than 
a  decade  and  millions  of  dollars  filing  peti- 
tions to  have  limits  and  tariffs  placed  on  im- 
ports. In  1973,  the  Treasury  Department 
found  Japanese  manufacturers  of  wire  rope 
guilty  of  dumping— selling  their  product  for 
less  in  the  United  States  than  in  their  own 
country  to  Increase  market  share.  Japanese 
exports  were  to  be  slapped  with  an  11  per- 
cent to  13  percent  duty,  but  American  pro- 
ducers say  the  order  was  not  enforced  until 
1981. 

In  recenUy  completed  trade  negotiations, 
Japan  again  agreed  to  abide  by  the  1973 
order.  BrazO's  exports  were  also  limited  to 
1,000  tons  a  year,  while  Spain  signed  off  on 
a  limit  of  1,662  tons.  Those  countries  in  1984 
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exported  3.633  tons  and  1.736  tons  to  the 
United  States,  respectively. 

But  the  domestic  Industry  remains  par- 
ticularly worried  about  its  main  nemesis. 
South  Korea.  It  has  twice  fUed  peUUons 
charginc  that  country  with  dumping  and 
other  yiegml  trade  practices.  Both  were  un- 
successful. The  industry  has  also  filed  two 
other  actions,  one  of  which  it  withdrew.  The 
second  led  to  the  recent  negotiations. 

"The  Korean  wire  rope  producers  have 
been  under  a  microsoope  since  19r7-1078." 
said  N.  David  Palmeter.  an  attorney  with 
the  Washington  firm  of  Mudge.  Rose.  Outh- 
rie.  Alexander  A  Ferdon,  which  represento 
several  Korean  industries.  "The  XS&  hasn't 
been  able  to  pin  anything  on  them." 

In  the  recently  completed  negotiations, 
the  United  States  trade  representaUve  f  inal- 
iied  an  agreement  that  will,  for  five  years, 
hold  wire  rope  imports  from  South  Korea  to 
50.000  tons  a  year,  only  slighUy  less  than 
the  53.000  tons  Korea  sent  to  this  country 
in  1984.  That  quantity  repesented  nearly  a 
third  of  total  domestic  shipments  of  wire 
cable  and  about  70  percent  of  all  imports. 

Before  the  agreements  had  been  Initialed, 
industry  spokesmen  were  lobbying  frantical- 
ly for  greater  restrictions.  "If  the  agreement 
as  currently  negotiated  goes  through,  the 
Industry  could  be  wiped  out."  Herbert  E. 
Harris  2d.  the  Washington  attorney  who  is 
counsel  to  a  committee  of  representatives  of 
all  the  domestic  producers,  said  at  the  time. 
After  it  was  signed,  however,  Mr.  Harris 
spoke  in  a  softer  tone:  "I  know  that  people 
In  the  industry  feel  the  level  should  have 
been  much  lower  than  50.000  tons.  But  the 
negotiators  felt  that  getting  the  cap  was  the 
important  accomplishment."  Now,  he  said, 
the  committee  Is  "trying  to  set  up  a  proce- 
dure to  make  sure  the  agreement  is  not  cir- 
cumvented." 

The  Koreans  claim  it  will  not  be.  "The 
tonnage  is  specified  in  the  agreement— and 
that's  it."  Mr.  Palmeter  said.  "The  Koreans 
certainly  aren't  happy.  Most  of  the  other' 
steel  products  In  the  agreement  have  a  per- 
centage of  consumption,  not  a  flat  cap." 

The  line-item  treatment.  Mr.  Harris  said, 
was  a  coup.  In  fact,  he  said,  "The  negotia- 
tions centered  on  the  big-ticket  items  of 
basic  steel,  and  giving  consideration  at  all  to 
wire  rope  was  a  major  breakthrough." 

If  more  severe  Import  restrictions  on  the 
Koreans  had  been  won.  the  wire  rope  indus- 
try says  it  could  have  taken  a  deep  breath 
and  started  to  rebtiild.  In  a  brief  filed  with 
the  United  States  trade  representative,  the 
members  of  the  domestic  committee  listed 
several  steps  they  would  take  "to  firmly  re- 
establish their  competitive  position."  They 
included: 

Purchasing  new  equipment  to  Improve 
productivity  and  lower  costs. 

ffyp^ntHng  product  lines  by  offering 
larger-diameter  rope  and  ropes  of  new  de- 
signs, espedally  In  oceanographic,  marine 
and  mining  areas. 

Conducting  research  into  such  areas  as 
Improved  lubricating  methods  and  materi- 
als, higher  grades  of  wire  and  use  of  syn- 
thetic materials. 

But  as  negotiated,  the  agreement  "will  not 
provide  any  substantial  relief  for  the  Indus- 
try." Mr.  Harris  said.  And  a  spokesman  for 
Senator  John  C.  Danforth,  Republican  of 
Missouri  who  has  several  wire  rope  plants  in 
his  state,  said,  "They  got  their  quota  and 
they  got  a  line  item.  But  the  bottom  line  re- 
mains to  be  seen." 

Industry  executives  say  the  bottom  line  is 
unfortunately  quite  clear. 

"The  industry  feels  it  has  been  sacri- 
ficed," said  Charles  W.  Salanski,  executive 
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vice  pitsident  of  the  Wire  Rope  Corporation 
of  America.  "Our  only  luve  is  that  we  can 
surviva  untU  the  trade  laws  are  renegotiat- 
ed." 

Mr.  Sayenga  of  Bethlehem  Steel  says  the 
low-codt  producers— generally  Independents 
whose  jentire  business  is  wire  rope  and  who 
have  tie  most  modem  plants— will  probably 
be  ablt  to  compete  for  the  next  five  years. 
"After  that,  they  are  in  Just  as  difficult  a 
situation  as  the  high-cost  manufacturers," 
he  said 

The  low-cost  producers  fear  the  problems 
wlU  hit  sooner.  "My  only  hope."  Mr.  Paul- 
son sail,  "is  that  what  is  left  in  sales  volume 
will  bedivided  among  fewer  people."* 
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Wednesday,  June  19,  198S 

•  Mri  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
comnjemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
town  k>f  Rowe.  Ii£A.  What  started  with 
the  s4le  of  10.000  acres  of  hlU  country 
in  wiestem  Massachusetts  by  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
momtealth  to  the  Rev.  Cornelius 
Jono^  in  1762.  has,  today,  become  a 
rich  and  vibrant  community  as  inde- 
pend^tly  disposed  as  it  was  in  coloni- 
al dats. 

The  history  of  Rowe  actually  can  be 
dated  to  1745.  with  the  establisliment 
of  Foft  Pelham  as  a  wilderness  strong- 
hold during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  (Reverend  Jones'  purchase  repre- 
sentejl  the  first  permanent  settlement 
of  tHe  land.  In  Rowe's  bicentennial 
year,  jit  is  interesting  to  note  that  Rev- 
erenq  Jones  made  his  historic  real 
estate  deal  with  a  down  payment  of  10 
pounqs  sterling  and  a  bond  for  an  ad- 
ditional 370  pounds. 

Sttidents  of  American  history,  those 
who  know  the  stories  of  Ethan  Allen 
and  the  Green  Mountain  Bojrs,  will 
well  .understand  and  appreciate  the 
people,  past  and  present,  of  Rowe.  In 
the  town,  the  Soldiers  of  All  Wars  Me- 
morial stands  as  a  legacy  to  the  sons 
of  Rpwe  who  answered  their  Nation's 
from  the  60  who  fotight  in  the 
utionary  War  to   the   12   who 
in  Vietnam. 
To  i  properly  understand  the  town  of 
Rowi,  one  must  first  realize  that,  con- 
trary to  a  popular  view,  it  is  not  a 
fanning  community  that  owes  its  ex- 
istence and  livelihood  to  the  gentle- 
ness  of   the   rolling   Berkshlres   and 
their  spacious   meadows.   The   Rowe 
countryside,  rugged  and  mountainotis, 
is  nure  an  extension  of  its  majestic 
neigiibors   to   the   north:   Vermont's 
Gredn  Mountains.  Early  in  the  19th 
century,  this  agricultural  unsultabillty 
was  pf fset  by  the  development  of  light 
manufacturing.  And,  later  in  the  cen- 
tury,   the    town    turned    to    mining. 
PeUum  Brook  allowed  for  the  devel- 
opm  ent  of  saw  and  grist  mills  in  Rowe, 
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as  well  as  k  carding  machine  and  full- 
ing wheel,  a  wheelwright  shop,  tan- 
nery, and  a  factory  that  produced 
wood  pianos  and  bench  tools.  An  abun- 
dance of  i^n  and  sulpher  containing 
pyrites,  as  weU  as  talc  and  soap  stones, 
allowed  trie  area's  freight  sUtion  to 
handle  th^  greatest  tonnage  on  their 
sectlon  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road.        [ 

The  modem  history  of  Rowe  is  cen- 
tered on  ajbold  and  historic  "first"  for 
New  England— the  Yankee  Atomic 
Power  plaat.  which  has  been  generat- 
ing electr»ty  for  the  region  since 
1960.  New|England's  fuel  need,  due  to 
the  dlverstty  of  its  climate,  is  great  the 
year  round.  Yankee  Atcnnic  in  Rowe 
has  helped  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
Over  the  last  quarter  century.  Yankee 
Atomic  has  generated  over  22  billion 
kilowatt  hburs  of  electricity  at  a  sav- 
ings of  over  35  million  barrels  of  oiL 

Yankee  Atomic  has  been  good  to 
Rowe  in  i^any  ways,  the  most  Impor- 
tant of  wUch  being  that  the  plant  has 
aUowed  tb^  town  to  become  one  of  the 
top  educ4tion-Q>endlng  communities 
In  Massaoiusetts.  In  fact.  Rowe  Ele- 
mentary Is  the  commimity's  pride  and 
Joy;  the  sixth  graders  visit  with  me  in 
Washington  practically  every  year. 
Overall,  the  townspeople  strive  for  the 
well-rotmqed  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  not  hesitant  in 
using  revenues  gained  from  Atomic 


Yankee  to  meet  that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Rowe  in  the  Con- 
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Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  P<!>RTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  participate  in 
today's  special  order  to  call  attention 
to  the  pught  of  Andrei  Sakharov  and 
his  wife  Yelena  Bonner. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  walilng  with  great  anticipation 
for  the  day  when  I  could  stand  on  the 
floor  of  t|ie  House  and  annoimce  that 
the  Soviet  Government  had  finally 
permitted  Yelena  Bonner  to  go  abroad 
and  receive  the  medical  help  she  des- 
perately Jieeds,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Government  had  ceased  harassing 
Andrei  Si  kkharov. 
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Unfortunately,  today  is  not  that  day. 
In  fact,  the  outlook  for  Sakharov  and 
Bonner  has  never  been  more  bleak. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware.  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  Yelena  Bonner  are  re- 
garded as  symbols  of  the  struggle  for 
basic  human  rights  around  the  world. 

Despite  their  standing  in  the  inter- 
national community,  they  both  have 
suffered  greatly  In  the  U.S.8JI.  The 
past  year  has  been  particularly  diffi- 
cult for  Sakharov  and  Bonner.  On 
May  2,  1984,  Sakharov  began  a  hunger 
strike  to  gather  sympathy  for  his 
wife's  desperate  need  to  travel  to  the 
West  to  receive  medical  help.  He 
pledged  to  "fast  to  the  end  if  they  do 
not  let  her  go  abroad  for  medical 
treatment."  And  now.  over  a  year 
later,  Bonner  stiU  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  receive  this  medical  treat- 
ment. We  can  only  second  guess  what 
happened  to  Sakharov  during  his 
himger  strike— that  he  was  taken  to  a 
hospital  and  force  fed. 

Most  recently  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly concerned  by  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation Yelena  Bonner's  family  has 
been  receiving  from  Gorki.  Since  last 
Bday,  relatives  of  Sakharov  and 
Bonner  have  received  very  few  letters 
from  Gorki.  The  letters  they  receive 
appear  to  have  been  deliberately  al- 
tered by  Soviet  authorities  to  misrep- 
resent the  facts  of  their  situation.  Ac- 
cording to  Bonner's  daughter  Tatiana 
Yankelevich,  the  date  of  the  most 
recent  letter  she  received  from  her 
mother  was  altered.  This  raises  serious 
concerns  about  Bonner's  current 
health  situation,  and  her  whereabouts. 

According  to  recent  reports,  Sak- 
harov is  no  longer  living  at  his  apart- 
ment in  Oorld.  Since  1980,  Sakharov 
has  been  banished  to  Gorki  by  Soviet 
authorities  for  his  activities  in  support 
of  human  rights.  During  the  past  5 
years  his  wife  has  been  able  to  main- 
tain residence  in  Moscow,  and  often 
traveled  between  the  two  cities  carry- 
ing messages  from  her  husband  to  for- 
eigners. However,  it  now  appears  that 
Yelena  Bonner  has  also  been  banished 
to  Gorki. 

I  feel  a  great  sense  of  frustration  as 
I  chronicle  the  suffering  of  these  two 
modem  day  heroes.  I  have  participat- 
ed in  numerous  congressional  efforts 
to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of  Sak- 
harov and  Bonner  and  have  also  initi- 
ated several  appeals  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment urging  a  change  in  their  offi- 
cial policy  of  harassing  these  two 
people.  Unfortunately,  I  know  all  too 
well  that  my  efforts  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears. 

As  cochalrman  of  the  congressional 
human  rights  caucus.  I  pledge  the  sup- 
port of  the  caucus  in  calling  attention 
to  this  situation.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  voicing  their  outrage  at 
this  example  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's official  policy  of  subjecting  its 
citizens  to  ongoing  harassment  and 
persecution.* 
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•  Mr.  SWINDALL.  Ur.  Speaker,  last 
fall.  President  Reagan  reconstituted 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  by 
making  three  recess  appointments:  An 
eminent  energy  expert,  Eric  Relchl; 
the  former  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthetic  Fuels,  Tom  Corcoran: 
and  a  former  member  of  President 
Ford's  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
and  now  dean  of  the  graduate  school 
of  management  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  Paul  W.  MacAvoy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  MacAvoy  is  a  free 
market  economist,  but  he  has  done  his 
calculations  on  the  value  to  the  Nation 
of  ssmthetic  fuels  development  and 
concluded  that  it  is  both  needed  and 
cost  effective. 

Dr.  MacAvoy  points  out  that: 

At  the  present  time,  government  outlays 
are  necessary  to  establish  a  working  inven- 
tory of  knowledge  of  S3mf  uels  technology  to 
be  used  decades  later  in  private  industry  in- 
vestment decisions. 

His  analysis  shows  that  in  the  1990's 
or  2000's  "prospects  are  substantial  for 
synfuel  technologies  to  be  econom- 
ic. .  ,  " 

The  gains  that  Dr.  MacAvoy  sees 
from  a  properly  structured  synfuels 
program,  given  reasonable  price  pro- 
jections, will  probably  be  realized  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  next  century 
with  more  immediate  gains  In  the 
event  of  an  embargo  or  warfare-de- 
rived distruptions  in  crude  supply. 

Dr.  MacAvoy  says: 

The  present  value  of  the  total  of  these 
gains  Justihes  undertaking  a  synfuels  devel- 
opment program  of  the  magnitude  found  in 
the  SPC  Business  Plan. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  gains 
make  up  an  amount  ".  .  .  substantial- 
ly in  excess  of  the  prospective  Syn- 
fuels Corp.  outlajm  for  construction 
and  price  supports  In  the  business 
plan." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  MacAvoy  presented 
this  important  analysis  during  his  con- 
firmation hearings  before  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee.  A  condensation  of 
his  remarks  i^peared  in  the  Oil  Dally 
of  Bday  29,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  Included  in  the 
RscoRO  at  this  polnt.» 
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INTERNATIONAL  AIR  PASSEN- 
GER PROTXCnON  AND  AIR- 
PORT SAFETY  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

opvnGDnA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPHESEirTATrvCS 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  yesterday  which 
would  provide  us  a  tool  with  which  we 
may  help  fight  the  forces  of  terrorism 
now  rampant  in  the  world's  airways. 

It  is  a  travesty  that  innocent  individ- 
uals, Americans  or  not.  cannot  be  in- 
sured safe  transport  from  point  A  to 
point  B.  Why  can't  their  safety  be  in- 
sured? WeU.  111  teU  you  Mr.  Speaker 
For  years  now.  The  Air  Line  Pilots  As- 
sociation and  other  such  groups,  have 
been  fighting  to  get  Athens  and  many 
other  airports  worldwide  to  upgrade 
their  gate  security  facilities.  But  to  no 
avalL 

The  APA  knew  this  would  happen 
someday— we  all  could  have  guessed 
that.  And  if  it  hadn't  h^pened  in 
Athens,  it  would  have  happened  at  an- 
other, similarly  security-lax  airiwrt  in 
the  world.  In  light  of  the  current 
world  political  situation,  we  knew  this 
could  happen,  as  it  had  only  days 
before  the  present  crisis  began.  It 
shouldn't  have  happened.  This  fact  is 
something  we  have  all  considered  in 
recent  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  pilot  and  someone 
who  has  long  worked  for  airport 
safety,  I  am  determined  that  the 
ordeal  that  is  presently  holding  our 
entire  Nation  hostage  in  Lebanon,  and 
the  terror  that  is  being  levied  on  the 
American  citizens  being  held  hostage, 
will  not  be  repeated  because  of  lax  and 
inadequate  security  at  foreign  air- 
ports. My  purpose  in  introducing  this 
legislation  Is  to  take  what  we  have 
learned  in  the  past,  and  apply  it  to  the 
future.  Specifically,  this  bill  seeks  to 
modify  one  existing  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

The  existing  section,  section  1114, 
would  be  amended  to  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tranqiortatlon  will  certify 
that  Individual  airports  in  foreign  na- 
tions shall  comply  with  security  meas- 
ures required  In  domestic  airports 
under  section  315  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  Should  such  airport  fall  to 
comply  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  suspend  that  nation's  cer- 
tificate permitting  it  to  operate  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation shall  prohibit  our  domestic 
carriers  from  servicing  airports  in  for- 
eign nations  that  fail  to  comply  with 
safety  regiilations  under  section  315  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act— again.  untU 
such  time  as  that  airport  complies 
with  the  regulations. 
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There  is  aboolutely  no  reuon  why 
Americans  traveling  abroad  cannot  be 
assured  that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  as 
safe  traveling  outside  of  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  as  they  are  within 
our  borders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  power  to 
provide  this  peace  of  mind  to  our  citi- 
aens— and  we  are  bound  by  our  respec- 
tive oaths  to  provide  it  to  them.  I, 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation  as  the  tool  which 
would  aid  us  in  this  important  endeav- 
or. 

Thank  you.« 


NOBEL  LAUREATE  ANDREI 
SAKHAROV 


EXllENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

blatani  disregard  for  human  rights  of 
which  j  the  Soviet's  shameful  mistreat- 
ment 0f  Sakharov  and  Bonner  is  a 
poign^t  example.  The  need  for  such 
abuses  to  come  to  an  immediate  end 
should  not  be  underestimated.  In  this 
age  ot  superpower  rivalry,  when  the 
world  is  haimted  by  the  nuclear 
menacp.  any  Impediment  to  increased 
mutual  imderstanding  must  be  eliml- 
natedJThe  Soviet  Union  must  cease  its 
incenint  trampling  of  human  rights  if 
a  more  stable  peace  is  to  be  estab- 
lished. Such  a  peace  is  in  the  interest 
of  us  $11,  and  a  Soviet  decision  to  re- 
spect the  human  rights  of  Andrei  Sak- 
harov land  Telena  Bonner  would  con- 
stituta  a  significant  step  in  its  direc- 
tion.*, 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OriMMIM'HUSliiB 
ni  THK  HOUSE  or  BXPRSSCHTATrVES 

Tuetday,  June  18. 198S 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Just 
over  a  month,  on  August  1.  1985.  the 
world  wiU  observe  an  important  anni- 
versary. That  date  will  maik  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  an  accord  which  calls 
for  universal  adherence  to  a  widely  ac- 
cepted code  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  As  we  approach  this  anniversa- 
ry. It  is  sadly  Ironic  that  one  of  the 
act's  major  signatories,  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  numbered  Itself  among  the 
world's  most  consistent  violators  of 
the  very  human  rights  which  the  act 
was  intended  to  protect. 

In  compiling  its  dismal  record  on 
human  rights,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
committed  a  long  list  of  deplorable  of- 
fenses; but  today  we  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  the  plight  of  Nobel  laureate 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Yelena 
Bonner.  It  was  more  than  5V^  years 
ago  that  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
demned Sakharov  to  internal  exile  in 
the  city  of  Gorky  In  an  attempt  to  si- 
lence his  criticisms  of  its  inhumane 
policies.  Since  that  time,  concerned  in- 
dividuals and  groups  throughout  the 
world  have  expressed  their  collective 
outrage  over  this  injustice.  Further, 
they  have  Implored  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  both  aUow  Sakharov  to  speak 
freely  and  permit  Bonner  to  travel  to 
the  West  for  an  urgently  needed  medi- 
cal operation. 

Tet  as  of  this  date,  these  protests 
and  requests  have  gone  largely  tm- 
heeded.  In  fact,  according  to  that  in- 
formation which  has  slipped  through 
official  Soviet  fUters,  the  Government 
has  sought  to  neutralize  Sakharov's 
influence  by  treating  him  with  mlnd- 
alterlng  drugs.  And  in  another  disturb- 
ing development,  Salcharov  and 
Bonner  have  recently  been  moved 
from  their  Gorky  apartment  to  an- 
other, and  thus  far  unknown,  location. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  responsible 
people  to  raise  their  voices  against  the 
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Whereas  the  annlverasry  of  the  birth  of 
Helen  Keller  oocun  on  June  27; 

Whereas  A  laf-bUndnen  ia  a  severe  dlnbU- 
ity  that  recplta  In  the  loss  of  2  primary 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  227. 
"HEtiEN  KELLESl  DEAF-BLIND 
AWARENESS  WEEK" 

HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

I  OP  laCHIOAII 

ni  THE  HOUSX  or  REPBISBfTATIVKS 

\wedneaday,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.;  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  with  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  227.  designating  the 
last  ^eek  of  June  as  "Helen  Keller 
Deaf-Kind  Awareness  Week,"  we  are 
reaffimilng  our  commitment  to  the 
Amer^an  ideal  that  "all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal"  and  that  every  man, 
womaii  and  child  should  have  the 
right  io  contribute  to  this  society.  The 
blind  and  deaf  cannot  and  should  not 
be  excepted,  in  spite  of  the  many  ob- 
stacle* they  face. 

Many  of  the  obstacles  confronting 
blind  and  deaf  Americans  go  unnoticed 
by  most  Americans.  It  is.  therefore, 
imperative  that  action  be  taken  to  in- 
creasQ  public  awareness.  Congressional 
support  of  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awar^ess  Week"  is  certainly  a  first 
step  toward  heightening  public  aware- 
ness, and  thus  eliminating  many  of 
the  dtatades  facing  deaf  and  blind 
Americans. 

Helen  Keller  is  but  one  example  of 
what  one  can  do,  given  the  opportiml- 
ty.  This  great  lady  has  Inspired  us  all. 
Her  accomplishments  stand  as  a 
beacon  of  courage  for  people  the  world 
over.  By  proclaiming  the  last  week  of 
June  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind 
Awarfness  Week"  we  not  only  honor 
this  remarkable  lady  on  the  105th  an- 
niversary of  her  birth,  we  also  pay 
tribute  to  all  those  valiant  men, 
women,  and  children,  who  carry  on 
her  Idgacy  of  hope  and  achievement. 

'  H  J.  RS8.  227 

Joint  resolution  designating  the  veet  of 

June  23,  1985,  through  June  29,  1985,  as 

"Helen     Keller     Deaf-Blind     Awareness 

Week" 

Whereas  Helen  Keller  is  the  most  accom- 
plish^ respected,  and  renowned  deaf -blind 
Amerl  am  In  history: 


Whereas  4A,000  Americans.  Including  ap- 
proximately 1 6.000  children,  suffer  from 
deaf-blindness  as  the  result  of  the  rubeUa 
epidemic  of  Ine  1960's  and  other  causes: 

Whereas  the  nature  of  deaf-blindness 
causes  the  cost  of  education,  training,  and 
jehabilltatio^  for  deaf -blind  individuals  to 
be  higher  t«n  the  cost  of  such  aid  to  indi- 
viduals with  bther  diaabiUttos: 

Whereas  the  high  level  of  such  costs  cause 
many  service  sgoieleB  to  be  reluctant  to 
serve  deaf-fellnd  individuals,  ftirther  pre- 
venting such  individuals  from  becoming  in- 
dependent and  frequently  resulting  in  their 
placement  in  custodial  instltltions: 

Whereas  mtional  and  regional  deaf-blind 
centers  serve  only  a  portion  of  the  deaf- 
blind  populiftion.  leaving  the  remainder  to 
receive  inadequate  education,  training,  and 
rebabiUtatloli  services,  an  inadequacy  which 
leads  to  a  teMble  waste  of  human  lives  and 
resources  ai|d  <mpn—  high  costs  on  our 
NaUon: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
prevent  this  waste  of  human  resources  by 
fostering  th^  independence  of.  creating  on- 
ployment  onwrtuntles  for.  and  maximising 
the  opportunities  for  achievement  among, 
deaf -blind  iiiUvlduals: 

Whereas  ttiese  objectives  can  be  accom- 
plished onhr  through  increased  public 
awareness  of,  and  attention  to,  the  needs, 
abilities,  and  potential  contributions  to  soci- 
ety of  deaf-tataid  individuals:  and 

Whereas  ii  is  highly  appropriate  to  publi- 
cize the  neMs,  abilities,  and  potential  of 
deaf-blind  Individuals,  and  to  recognise 
Helen  Kell^  not  only  as  a  guiding  example 
hope  for  our  Nation,  but  also 
,Uon  of  what  deaf-blind  indivld- 
eve  when  given  a  chance:  Now, 


of  courage) 
asaniUu 
ualscan  i 
therefore,  I 


lit 


Re$olved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress^  oMemMed,  That  the  week  of 
June  23, 1986,  through  June  29, 1986,  is  des- 
ignated as  "Helen  Keller  Oeaf-BUnd  Aware- 
ness Week"Jand  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  th^  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  week  with  v>propriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRED  PAULSEN 


Wm  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 


TS  THK 


OP  mHSTLVAIOA 
lOnSX  or  REPRXSBITATrVES 


Wednetday,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  exp^'^e  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  few  thoughts  about  BCr.  Fred 
Paulsen,  head  of  the  last  family-owned 
wire-rope  business  in  the  United 
States,  a  lousiness  located  In  Simbiiry, 
PA.  in  my  congressional  district. 

Fred  Paulsen  has  spent  a  lifetime 
promoting  the  American  wire-rope  in- 
dustry, which  has  played  an  important 
role  in  tl^  defense  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

The  company  that  Paulsen  heads, 
Paulsen  ijTtre  Rope  Co.,  has  created 
Jobs  in  Sliates  all  across  the  country. 
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particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  main  wire-rope  factory  is  located, 
and  in  New  York,  the  site  of  a  large 
marketing  outlet. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  United  Industrial 
Workers  Union  Pension  and  Welfare 
Plans.  Paulsen  has  had  a  chance  to 
forge  stronger  ties  between  manage- 
ment and  labor.  He  believes  that  such 
cooperation  is  in  everybody's  interest, 
because  the  problems  f  adng  the  Amer- 
ican economy  can  only  be  resolved 
through  a  cooperative  national  effort. 

Fred  knows  first  hand  the  problems 
affecting  the  American  economy.  The 
large  budget  deficits  and  the  the  unre- 
alistic value  of  the  American  dollar 
have  made  it  impooible  for  American 
wire-rope  companies  to  export  their 
products  abroad,  or  even  to  keep  a 
hold  on  the  domestic  market. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  number 
of  domestic  wire-rope  companies  has 
declined  from  22  to  8.  Foreign  compa- 
nies, spurred  by  subsidies  and  under- 
valued currencies,  have  captured  a 
large  percentage  of  the  American 
market.  Korean  products  alone  have 
garnered  35  percent  of  all  American 
sales. 

Fred  Paulsen  has  spoken  eloquently 
about  these  developments.  Earlier  this 
year,  he  and  the  other  seven  remain- 
ing domestic  producers  of  wire-rope 
tried  to  obtain  some  action  to  stem  the 
wave  of  foreign  imports.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  attempt  faUed.  a  failure  espe- 
cially frustrating  to  people  like  Fred 
Paulsen  tiecause  of  his  t>eUef  that  the 
hurt  is  due  to  events  largely  out  of 
their  control.  Wire-rope  has  been  suf- 
fering, along  with  other  steel  indus- 
tries, with  the  automatic  price  disad- 
vantage of  nearly  40  percent  due  to 
the  American  dollar  and  the  extreme- 
ly low  costs  of  foreign  labor. 

During  World  War  n.  the  Paulsen 
Wire  Rope  Co.  manufactured  thou- 
sands of  wire-mesh  nets  which  were 
hung  alongside  vessels  in  convoy. 
Often,  these  nets  prevented  enemy 
torpedoes  from  penetrating  the  hulls 
of  American  vessels. 

Wire  rope  continues  to  be  an  impor- 
tant defense-related  product.  Two 
years  ago,  the  Department  of  Defense 
gave  the  company  a  special  Contractor 
Assessment  Program  Award  because  It 
had  never  received  a  complaint  about 
a  Paulsen-made  product. 

Wire  rope  is  used  everywhere,  not 
Just  in  defense  products.  Indeed,  the 
most  beautiful  sight  in  the  world  is 
the  New  York  skyline  at  night.  Yet, 
most  of  the  buildings  you  see  are  oper- 
able because  wire-rope  products  have 
been  used  in  their  construction. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  Paulsen 
wire  and  rope  products  have  been  used 
in  the  elevators  of  the  Citicorp  Build- 
ing, the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  the 
World  Trade  Center.  Parisians  know 
about  Paulsen  wire  rope— it  was  used 
in  the  elevators  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
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Fishermen  and  sailors  also  know 
about  wire-rope  products.  Paulsen  wire 
and  rope  got  Its  start  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  when  Fred  Paulsen's 
father  would  meet  Scandinavian  ves- 
sels on  the  west  side  docks  In  New 
York  and  sell  the  captains  onboard 
wire-rope  nets. 

Paulsen  continued  that  tradition.  He 
broke  his  teeth  in  the  business  by 
going  down  to  the  South  Street  sea- 
port and  talking  to  the  fishermen 
there.  They  liked  him  and  his  product. 
The  rest  is  history. 

Fred  Paulsen  is,  through  his  hard 
work  and  efforts,  a  respected  member 
of  his  community.  State,  and  country. 
He  serves  as  a  model  of  productive  citi- 
zenship of  which  we  can  all  proudly 
emulate. 

Thank  you,  Fred,  and  good  luck.* 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCAUPOUIIA 
IN  THB  HOU8K  OT  REPRBSEirTATrVBS 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16.  1985.  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  Magazine  featured  an  article 
entitled,  "Hunger  In  America:  The 
Safety  Net  Has  Shrunk  But  It's  Still 
in  Place."  Few  authors  have  exposed 
the  hidden  faces  of  hunger  as  realisti- 
cally as  Joseph  Lelyveld  has  In  this  re- 
vealing article. 

Last  weelc,  the  Subcoounittee  on  Nu- 
trition, which  I  chair,  forwarded  HJl. 
2422.  the  1985  Hunger  ReUef  Act  to 
the  full  Agriculture  Committee.  This 
legislation  reauthorizes  and  improves 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Food  Stamp 
and  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Pro- 
grams which  are  the  lifeline  for  mil- 
lions of  American  families. 

As  Joseph  Lelyveld  has  so  ably  de- 
picted in  his  feature  article,  the  invest- 
ment in  food  and  nutrition  programs 
must  be  continued  to  prevent  both 
human  and  budget  costs.  It  is  not  by 
cold  indifference  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  reach  the  poor  and 
undernourished  of  America,  It  is  by 
our  courage  and  compassion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  Mr.  Lelyveld's 
article.  "Hunger  In  America,"  In  the 
RcooRO  and  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
aU  of  our  congressional  colleagues: 
[From  the  New  Toik  Times  Magasine,  June 
14. 19851 

HxmoEa  m  Aksbica:  Tbb  Sapstt  Nr  Has 

SHBum  But  It's  Smx  a  Placs 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

It  is  hard  even  to  think  the  word  hunger 
while  sitting  In  a  typical  American  kltdien 
with  a  freeaer  and  other  appliances  Ream- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  pages  of  a  Sears  cata- 
logue, but  in  just  such  a  kitchen,  in  Peoria, 
m.,  the  wife  of  a  laid-off  worker  at  the 
slumping  Caterpillar  Corporation  described 
how  she  sometimes  takes  only  a  little  food 
on  her  plate  at  dinner,  then  plays  with  it  as 
if  she  isnt  really  Interested  In  eating.  The 
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point  of  tbe  stratagem.  SaOy  SawatsU  ex- 
plained, was  to  get  her  children  to  est  more 
without  letting  them  guess  she  was  denying 
herself  for  their  sake.  And  wbat.  I  asked, 
did  she  do  after  they  left  tbe  taUe? 

"Tou  eat  a  lot  of  popoom."  Mn.  Sawatzki 
replied.  "I  can  get  by  with  popcorn  for  a 
night.  It's  tsi^y  but  true." 

Having  said  that  much,  she  flualied  and 
looked  away  in  embarrassment  At  tbe 
urging  of  the  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
she  sttends,  she  bad  agreed  to  speak  to  me 
so  that  people  in  need  would  understand 
that  they  must  not  be  too  proud  to  accept 
help  in  the  form  of  food  stamps  or  charity 
food,  and  so  pe(q>le  not  in  need  would  know 
that  not  all  thoae  on  food  stamps  were 
cheats.  But  finding  words  for  her  predica- 
ment was  visibly  painfuL  "Oosh.  I  cant  be- 
lieve I'm  saying  these  thinci."  she  said. 

Losing  their  home  becauae  they  oouldnt 
meet  their  mortgage  payments  was  certain- 
ly bard.  Applying  for  food  stamps  may  have 
been  banter,  but  tbe  wotat  moment  for  Don 
and  Sally  Sawatski  was  probably  when  tbe 
youngest  of  their  two  sons.  Brock,  now  9 
years  old,  had  to  be  told  tbe  reason  there 
wasnt  any  milk  in  tbe  refrigerator.  "He 
went  digging  in  bis  drawer  and  found  82 
cents,  which  was  all  be  bad.  and  told  me  I 
could  use  it  to  buy  food."  Mrs.  SawatAl 
said.  "And  that  Just  done  me  in." 

Tbe  SawatAls  are  one  of  many  families  I 
visited  that  bad  recently  experienced  food 
emergencies.  My  aim  was  to  see,  after  five 
years  of  the  "Reagan  revolution."  what  re- 
mained of  the  social  safety  net  that  was 
supposed  to  save  Americans  from  hunger, 
and  that  now,  so  the  President's  critics  con- 
stantly charge,  is  full  of  gaping  boles. 

The  number  of  poor  people  In  Amerira 
has  increased  by  about  10  million  since  1978, 
according  to  Census  flgures,  and  tbe  poor 
ar«  generally  further  below  the  poverty 
line— now  calculated  by  tbe  Census  Bureau 
to  be  $10,610  for  a  family  of  four— than 
they  were  then.  It  follows  that.  like  tbe 
Sawatzkis.  they  are  prol»bly  eating  leas 
welL  Tet  those  who  try  to  be  heard  on 
behalf  of  tbe  poor  as  a  moral  obligation  or 
political  cause  are  oftoi  met  with  skepticism 
when  they  draw  this  deduction.  When  they 
go  a  step  further,  to  contend  that  hunger  to 
a  ooitral  experience  in  tbe  lives  of  mnilons 
of  Americans— many  of  them  children— they 
are  met  with  downright  disbelief.  Nevertbe- 
leas,  when  the  country  to  not  supposed  to  be 
in  a  recession,  there  are  more  soup  kitchens 
serving  more  meato  to  more  people  than  at 
any  time  since  tbe  Oreat  Depression.  Tbere 
has  been  a  steep  annual  riae  in  the  1980's  In 
tbe  tonnage  of  outdated,  imsalahle  or  sur- 
plus food  that  to  channeled  by  food  compa- 
nies to  the  needy  through  private  "food 
banks"  serving  thousands  of  "food  pantries" 
in  churches  and  charitaUe  agendes.  But 
Congress  has  generally  bdd  the  line  against 
pnqmaed  cuts  in  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams since  bowing  In  1981  to  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's origbial  mandate  at  the  polls,  by  U^t- 
enlng  up  on  access  to  the  Federal  larder. 
About  a  w»«m«"  Americans  were  cut  off  food 
stampa  then,  but  20  million  still  get  them. 
Federal  outlays  on  food  and  child  nutrition 
are  significantly  lower  than  they  would 
have  been  bad  the  basic  laws  not  beoi 
changed,  but  818.5  billion— In  absolute  num- 
bers. If  not  in  real  terms,  tbe  highest 
amount  ever  appropriated  for  these  pro- 
grams—still buys  a  lot  of  food. 

Such  figures,  however,  are  as  remote  from 
the  lives  of  the  poor  as  a  satellite  weather 
photo,  and  the  debate  over  tbe  subject  of 
hunger  to  as  amorphous  as  a  bank  of  clouds. 
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To  some,  the  emergence  of  food  tanks  is 
something  to  celebrate,  m  hemlthy  private- 
sector  initiative  that  redresses  overdepend- 
ence  on  public  welfare  programs  and  pre- 
serves a  reasonably  comprehensive  social 
safety  net.  To  others,  budget  cuts  and  the 
ever-growing  demand  for  charity  food  signi- 
fy a  "growing  hunger  crisis"  (to  quote  the 
New  York  City  Coalition  Against  Hunger, 
one  of  the  many  public-interest  lobbying 
groups  that  have  sprung  into  being  on  the 
issue).  Latter-day  social  Darwinists,  while 
not  exactly  denying  the  possibility  of 
hunger  In  America,  imply  that  those  who 
fail  to  eat  adequately  are  themselves  to 
blame  for  their  own  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence to  the  nutritional  needs  of  their  fami- 
lies. The  counterargument— bristling  with 
statistics  on  the  shrinkage  in  the  real  value 
of  welfare  payments  and  the  paltry  dispos- 
able incomes  of  the  underdsiss— is  that  it 
has  become  virtually  impossible  to  sustain 
an  adequate  diet  if  you  are  poor. 

The  debate  has  its  unseemly  side,  for  in- 
evitably it  involves  the  weU-fed  seeking  to 
determine  what  degree  of  nutritional  depri- 
vation is  unavoidable  for  the  poor  in  exist- 
ing economic  and  political  circumstances.  It 
is  a  hard  political  fact,  if  not  exactly  a 
moral  axiom,  that  they  cannot  be  seen  to 
eat  better  than  those  who  are  nearly  poor, 
who  are  expected  to  get  by  without  direct 
food  aid.  Throughout,  the  word  "hunger"  is 
used  in  different  senses  by  those  who  deny 
its  existence  as  a  widespread  and  worsening 
phenomenon  in  America  and  those  who 
insist  it  to  there,  "silent"  and  "lnvislble"-a 
far  cry,  obviously,  from  Ethiopia,  but 
spreading  insidiously,  nonetheless,  in  a 
bountiful  land  that  habitually  discards 
about  one-fifth  of  its  food. 

Even  in  inner-city  emergency  rooms  and 
soup  kitchens,  it  is  far  from  an  everyday  ex- 
perience to  see  a  chfld  or  adult  who  to  visi- 
bly malnourished.  A  pediatrician  at  Boston 
City  Hoq>ital,  Dr.  Deborah  A.  Frank,  said 
she  had  seen  three  cases  in  three  years  of 
kwashiorkor  the  protein-defldency  disease, 
and  a  handful  of  cases  of  marasmus,  the  dis- 
ease that  gives  Ethiopian  children  their 
spectral  look.  "But  you  can  come  here  any 
dky  and  there  will  be  something  like  thto." 
she  said,  holding  up  a  sweet  infant  who  ap- 
peared normal,  except  that  at  the  age  of  1 
she  weighed  only  IS  pounds  and  could 
barely  sit  up.  "She  looks  like  a  brilliant  6- 
month-old."  she  sad.  adding  that  social 
workers  had  found  no  evidence  of  neglect, 
only  poverty,  in  the  home  from  which  that 
baby  came. 

Sometimes  what  to  caOed  "hunger"  in 
America  means  "going  hungry."  in  the  sense 
of  frequently  missing  meals.  More  often  it 
means  being  chronically  anxious  about  food 
because  you  are  eating  less  than  you  believe 
you  should  and.  episodically,  perhaps  every 
few  weeks,  don't  Imow  where  your  next 
meal  to  coming  from.  Malnutrition  to  a  clini- 
cal state,  readily  gauged  by  physicians. 
Hunger  to  described  by  health  experts  as 
"subclinical"— that  is,  subjective,  necessarily 
gauged  in  the  first  instance  by  the  hungry. 

When  do  hungry  Americans  a^nowledge 
to  themselves  and  others,  "I  am  hungry"? 
Far  less  often.  I  found  in  the  course  of  visits 
in  six  states  to  families  that  had  recently 
experienced  food  emergencies,  than  one 
would  expect  from  talking  to  those  who  at- 
tempt to  be  heard  on  their  behalf.  Least  of 
all.  however  spare  the  diets  of  their  fami- 
lies, were  they  ready,  by  calling  their  chil- 
dren hungry,  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
tailed  in  the  basic  duty  of  a  parent  to  nur- 
ture and  provide. 
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Instead  of  quibbling  over  the  word 
"hungw."  it  often  seemed  better  to  say  that 
they  had  severe  food  problems.  What  that 
means,  |n  everyday  terms,  can  be  seen  in  the 
followiitg  verbal  snapshots  of  families  I  vis- 
ited acTttas  the  oountxy: 

"Oh.  "ve  missed  a  lot  of  meals."  said  Oer- 
elene  Q  ibbs.  who  had  taken  refuge  with  two 
grandd  Udren  in  a  shelter  for  homeless 
mother  i  and  children  on  Chicago's  South 
Side  afl  er  having  been  cut  off  food  stamps 
for  f aOl  ig  to  find  her  way  through  reeertifl- 
cation  formalities.  Before  she  came  to  the 
shelter,  the  children  sometimes  got  only 
oatmesj  for  dinner.  As  for  herself.  "Tou 
drink  allot  of  water."  she  said.  "Water  or 
black  tta.  It's  not  a  meal,  but  It's  better 
than  nothing." 

Farther  down  the  shore  of  iMke  Michigan, 
tighborhood  called  South  Chicago 
been  hard  hit  by  steel-mill  closingx. 
and  Hilda  bcotto  told  me  how  the 
of  their  nine  children.  3-year-old 
kicks  the  refrigerator  and  cries 
\t  cant  find  any  bologna  inside.  The 
Escottoi  children  mainly  subsist  on  rice  snd 
beans  at  home  and  free  school  lunches. 

Also  lb  Chicago,  in  a  devastated  inner-dty 
slum  ailed  Garfield  Park.  I  encountered  a 
grandmother  named  Ruthar  May  HInes  at  a 
Catholl^  settlement  house  to  which  she  had 
turned  9or  a  bag  of  emergency  groceries. 
She  hs4  eaten  only  tananas  and  a  chldten 
sandwicli  the  day  before.  So  she  said.  I  be- 
Ueved  the  part  about  the  bananas  I  wasn't 
so  sure  about  the  sandwich.  It  seemed  to  be 
mentioned  as  an  afterthought,  an  embel- 
lishment, to  make  her  plight  sound  a  little 
less  grigi.  She  had  a  grown  daughter  living 
nearby,  she  said,  but  couldn't  turn  to  her, 
because!  "She's  unable  to  feed  her  own 
kids."  l^iat  must  be  hard.  I  commented,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"It  brings  tears  to  the  mother  and  to  the 
grandmother,  too,"  said  Mrs.  Hines,  with 
great  dignity.  Ruth  Ann  Hamm  lives  with 
her  husband  and  three  children  in  a  dilapi- 
dated bungalow  In  the  small  Mississippi 
River  t^wn  of  CaruthersviUe.  in  the  south- 
east cotner  of  Missouri  known  as  the  boot 
heel.  I  gsked  her  how  oftcai  she  served  her 
famHymeat  "Maybe  twice  a  month."  she 
said.  Tijpical  meato  were  "beans  and  taters" 
or  panMkes  and  gravy  made  from  water, 
flour  a|id  grease.  "That's  about  it."  Mrs. 
Hammtaid. 

"Thef  get  full  off  rice  and  butter  and 
sugar,"_k  welfare  mother  In  Houston  named 
Joyce  wots  replied  when  I  asked  her  how 
she  keat  her  children  from  going  hungry 
after  ue  has  used  up  her  monthly  allot- 
ment at  food  stamps.  The  staples  she  was 
mentioalng,  I  realized,  come  in  the  distribu- 
tion of ;  commodities  from  surplus  Federal 
food  stacks.  Her  friend  Ernestine  Coleman 
was  appealing  a  ruling  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Texas  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources, which  had  terminated  her  food 
stamps,  forcing  her  to  use  the  rent  money 
for  her  apartment  in  a  row  of  dingy  so- 
called  'Efficiencies"  to  buy  food.  Mrs.  Cole- 
man allowed  me  to  peer  Into  the  fetid  interi- 
or of  her  refrigerator,  which  hadn't  worked 
since  the  power  company  turned  off  the 
electricity  several  days  earlier.  There  I 
found  i  package  of  grits,  the  remains  of  a 
box  of  powdered  mashed  potatoes,  three 
onions,  a  half-used  container  of  Parmesan 
cheese,  some  milk  that  had  long  since 
turned  sour  and  a  little  Coffee-Mate. 

If  I  had  arrived  in  Albuquerque,  NJH.,  on 
a  Thursday,  I  might  have  found  even  leas  in 
the  refrigerator  of  Bobby  and  Julie  Stem- 
bridge,  k  young  couple  of  23,  and  31,  respec- 
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tlvely,  who  hkd  headed  west  from  Amarillo, 
Tex.,  with  f^ur  small  sons  and  wound  up 
destitute  on  Ithe  doorstep  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Instead.  I  visited  them  on  a  Saturday, 
the  day  after  they  had  collected  their 
monthly  allotment  of  food  stamps,  and 
there  wasn't  room  for  another  froaen  tuna 
casserole,  chlfken  pie  or  packet  of  hamburg- 
er meat  in  their  refrigerator.  The  cupboard 
was  crowded  with  canned  green  beans.  40 
Jars  of  babx  food.  Mr.  T  cereal.  Instant 
strawberry-aad-cream  oatmeal,  a  large  cyl- 
inder of  regflar  oatmeal  and  30  boxes  of 
America's  favorite  low-budget,  dollar- 
stretching  staple,  macaroni  and  cheese.  The 
Stembridges'  idea,  being  tested  for  the  first 
time,  was  thit  If  they  spent  all  their  food 
stantw  at  ebce.  they  would  be  able  to 
budget  their  provisions  for  the  month. 

Twice  in  raomt  months  the  Stembridges 
had  gone  to  i^  Albuquerque  food  pantry  for 
a  box  of  emefgency  groceries.  The  boxes  are 
designed  to  last  a  family  in  need  for  at  least 
a  few  days.  The  Stembridges  said  they  made 
them  last  seven.  Their  children  had  missed 
meals,  but  never  for  a  whole  day.  Bobby 
said.  But  Ift-Bumth-old  Joseph,  called  Jo-Jo. 
weighed  only^  18  pounds.  Just  4  pounds  more 
than  cherubic  Christopher,  who  to  10 
months  hto  Junior.  Plainly.  Jo>Jo  was  what 
pediatricians  caU  a  "failure  to  thrive" 
infant. 

Back  in  New  York.  I  met  CeUa  Rosado, 
who  lives  with  her  two  sons,  ages  8  and  4,  in 
an  East  Harlem  tenement.  Her  last  welfare 
check  had  been  stolen  from  her  mailbox 
and  she  was  still  three  days  from  getting 
her  next  allotment  of  food  stamps.  Cells 
said  she  took  her  older  boy,  Jose,  to  Public 
School  72  every  morning  and  returned  there 
for  hto  lunch  period,  to  watch  over  him  in 
the  cafeteriaJ  Just  to  be  sure  he  finished  hto 
subsidised  luach.  Jose  was  a  picky  eater,  she 
explained.  9ie  had  no  money,  but  her 
mother,  whoj  was  also  on  food  stamps,  had 
managed  to  Ijeed  her  and  the  boys  the  night 
before.  St.  Ctcilia's  Parish  Services  on  East 
105th  Street  had  given  her  enough  food  to 
tide  her  over  the  coming  weekend  and, 
being  a  responsible  mother,  she  had  already 
made  arrangements  to  be  driven  to  the 
Bronx  wheq  her  stamps  finally  came 
through  to  Uuy  a  large  economy  packet  of 
meat  at  a  cut-rate  market  called  Tops. 

She  had  ne^tlated  with  the  comer  grocer 
for  a  little  mare  credit,  with  the  landlord  for 
an  extension]  on  the  rent,  with  the  welfare 
system  for  ajnew  check.  It  was  an  arduous 
business,  tskaig  dajm.  but  she  could  now  feel 
that  her  cruto  management  in  the  case  of 
the  burgled  mailbox  had  been  effective— 
except  for  tne  small  detail  that  she  herself 
had  skipped  preakfast  and  lunch  that  day 
and  had  tastad  only  coffee.  If  somebody  said 
that  her  faanly  was  suffering  from  hunger. 
I  asked.  wha(  would  she  reply? 

"It's  not  true,"  Cells  Rosado  said  proudly. 

I  dwell  on  the  particulars  in  order  to  make 
the  point  thkt  what  to  called  "hunger"  in 
America  to  dot  everywhere  the  same.  And 
yet  everywhse  there  are  families  for  whom 
food  to  an  aaidlng  problem.  I  vtoited  many 
more  of  them,  for  I  was  trying  to  view  that 
problem  through  the  opposite  end  of  the 
telescope  fro|n  the  one  that  to  usually  used 
by  Congressihen  and  budget-makers,  to  un- 
derstand the!  dietary  strategies  and  choices 
people  are  forced  to  improvise  when  they 
are  hardpre^ed.  But,  of  course,  I  could  only 
skim  the  surface.  Each  of  these  stories  was  a 
saga,  with  itk  own  distinct  causes  and  con- 
text  and   possible   outcomes.   Tou   could 
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or  the  system.  They  were  all  there— families 
that  grew  up  on  welfare,  families  that  were 
trapped  into  it  by  sudden  economic  reversato 
or  bureaucratic  Catch-33's  that  seemed  to 
penalize  them  for  going  to  work  or  observ- 
ing the  rules,  and  families  that  were  none- 
theless fighting  their  way  out.  All  of  them 
seemed  to  know  what  it  was  to  run  out  of 
food  ss  a  regular,  reciuring  experience  in 
their  lives. 

It  was  clearly  possible  to  know  hunger  on 
public  asstotance,  at  least  episodically.  Advo- 
cates on  behalf  of  the  poor  regularly  stress 
the  constant  shrinluge  in  the  value  of  wel- 
fare checks,  which  vary  hugely  from  state 
to  state.  Often  their  calculations  neglect  the 
value  of  food  stamps,  which  are  supposed  to 
rise  with  the  cost  of  living.  Yet  even  when 
the  food  stamps  are  counted,  there  to  no 
question  that  the  poor  are  poorer  than  they 
were  only  a  few  years  ago.  For  those  who 
got  them  without  interruption,  the  com- 
bined value  of  food  stamps  and  welfare  pay- 
ments declined  by  8  to  9.7  percent  in  real 
terms  In  the  four  years  starting  in  1980,  sc- 
cording  to  a  study  done  last  year  for  the 
Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  in  18 
states,  for  families  with  no  other  Income, 
their  value  to  now  only  two-thirds  of  the 
poverty  threshold— or  less. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  to  also  true  that 
emergency  food  assistance  to  more  available 
than  ever  before,  so  that  in  most  urban  cen- 
ters it  to  possible  to  repeat  the  boast  made 
by  the  Rev.  Jud  Wsgg,  an  Episcopal  priest 
in  Albuquerque  who  runs  a  food  pantry: 
"Hunger  to  not  a  problem  In  thto  communi- 
ty. Food  to  there  for  those  who  are  willing 
to  go  to  the  missions  and  follow  proce- 
dures." A  group  sponsored  by  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  called  the  Physi- 
cian Task  Force  on  Himger  in  America, 
whose  path  across  America  I  was  more  or 
less  retracing,  visited  Albuquerque  last  year 
and  concluded  that  hunger  there  had 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  In  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  the  task  force  estimated, 
there  was  an  "epidemic"  of  undernutrition 
affecting  30  million  hungry  people.  Plainly, 
the  health  experts  dispatched  by  Harvard 
and  Idr.  Wagg  were  using  the  word 
"hunger"  in  different  senses.  If  people  faced 
a  threat  of  hunger  and  sought  emergency 
help,  the  task  force  reasoned  that  they  were 
hungry;  it  further  reasoned  that  undernu- 
trition had  health  consequences  in  their 
lives.  If  they  found  help  in  some  measure, 
the  minister  was  saying,  they  were  not 
hungry:  and  if  they  failed  to  find  it.  it  was 
protably  their  own  fault. 

Those  who  debunk  the  extotence  of  a 
hunger  crtoto  tend  to  assume  that  private 
food  and  feeding  schemes  are  mainly  for  the 
incompetent,  persons  unable  to  clear  the 
many  procedural  hurdles  established  for 
public  aid.  "A  far-gone  alcoholic  or  a  border- 
line schizophrenic  may  not  be  able,  and  cer- 
tainly isn't  often  inclined,  to  go  through 
that  sort  of  hassle  if  he  knows  of  a  church- 
supported  soup  kitchen  nearby  that  will 
feed  him  without  asking  any  questions 
whatever."  William  A.  Rusher,  the  conserv- 
ative commentator,  observed  last  year. 

That  to  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  doesn't 
explain  the  growing  ntmiber  of  soup  kitch- 
ens that  find  themselves  feeding  families 
with  children,  or  the  proliferation  of  food 
pantries.  The  St.  Martin  de  Porres  House  of 
Hope,  a  shelter  for  homeless  mothers  and 
children  in  the  Woodlawn  section  of  Chica- 
go, reports  that  It  had  to  turn  away  14.193 
mothers  and  children  for  lack  of  space  and 
funds  in  its  first  30  months  of  operation.  A 
recently    published   survey    by    the    East 
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Harlem  Interfalth  Welfare  Committee  of 
1.500  households  with  children  that  sought 
emergency  food  assistsnce  from  pantries  in 
New  York  last  year  found  that  884  percent 
were  involved  with  the  welfare  system.  Most 
were  receiving  benefits:  others  had  Just 
been  cut  off  and  were  trying  to  get  back; 
still  others  had  pending  applications. 

Far  from  matfhing  the  stereotype  of 
social  deadbeats  and  down-and-outers.  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  recipients  of  private 
food  aid  in  the  New  York  survey  were  chil- 
dren, which  to  not  altogether  surprising, 
considering  the  point  underscored  by  Sena- 
tor Daniel  Patridc  Moynlhan  In  hto  Godkin 
Lectures  at  Harvard  that  children  account 
for  an  increasing  proportion— 88  percent  as 
of  1983 — of  all  Americans  living  in  poverty. 
That  was  22.2  percent  of  all  American 
children  then  and  48.7  percent  of  all  black 
children.  The  younger  the  child,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  be  living  in  poverty,  sooord- 
ing  to  those  figures.  Whether  all  children  in 
poverty  should  be  counted  as  "hungry" 
seems  detetable.  but  it  to  hardly  debatable 
that  most  of  them  periodically  are  at  "nutri- 
tional risk."  to  use  a  more  carefully  hedged 
bit  of  public-health  JargoiL 

Inevitably,  most  food-stamp  families  live 
on  a  nutritional  cycle  that  starts  off  reason- 
ably well,  then  deteriorates  as  the  mcmth 
wears  on,  becoming  marginal  if  not  desper- 
ate in  the  final  week  or  10  days,  depending 
on  how  frugal  they  were  earlier.  "The  first 
part  of  the  month  I  always  cook  us  a  good 
meal,"  said  Patricia  Roberts,  who  to  raising 
three  children  in  Houston  on  a  Social  Secu- 
rity widow's  pension  and  food  stamps. 
"Something  we  don't  get  and  something  we 
like.  Fish  usually."  There  are  ample  por- 
tions and  fresh  vegetables  and  all  the  mOk 
the  children  can  drink,  and  Mrs.  Roberts 
tries  for  one  night  not  to  worry  about  her 
unpaid  bills.  "I  Just  say  at  that  point,  'I 
don't  care  what  happens.' "  she  said.  "  Tm 
going  to  take  care  of  myself.' " 

The  q>lurge  to  over  almost  as  soon  as  it 
begiiu.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Rob- 
erts f  smlly  to  sometimes  reduced  to  eating 
potatoes  ss  a  staple  and  Mis.  Roberts  has  to 
borrow  from  relatives.  She  to  the  head  of  a 
single-parent  household  and  bla^  so  she 
conforms  to  another  kind  of  sterotype.  But 
she  was  laid  off  two  and  a  half  years  ago 
from  a  Job  as  a  machinist  at  the  Hughes 
Tool  Company,  where  she  had  earned  $18.62 
an  hour.  Since  then  she  has  taken  any  work 
she  could  get,  for  as  little  as  83  J8  an  hour. 
The  Idea  that  she  to  not  classed  with  women 
who  have  never  found  their  way  Into  the 
Job  maricet  incensea  her.  "There  seems  to  be 
a  mix-up  as  to  who's  who,"  she  said. 

The  food  problems  of  the  so<alled  "new 
poor— industrial  workers  like  Mrs.  Roberts 
who  have  fallen  Into  dependence  on  puldlc 
assistance— shed  light  on  the  nutritional 
problems  of  the  old  poor,  undercutting  the 
easy,  middle-class  assumption  that  the  im- 
poverished diets  of  the  poor  are  traceable  to 
li^ioranoe  and  a  dependence  on  Junk  food, 
rather  than  ladi  of  money. 

The  cyclical  nature  of  undernutrition  in 
America— the  monthly  slide  to  a  meager 
diet  of  starches  that  will  stave  off  the  sensa- 
tion of  hunger— cannot  be  good  for  the 
health  of  the  poor,  but  experts  on  nutrition 
find  it  hard  to  be  predae  about  how  bad  It 
to.  Not  all  easentlal  nutrients  have  to  be  con- 
sumed every  day.  Some,  like  Iron  or  vitamin 
A.  are  stored  in  the  body  and  used  up  gradu- 
ally: others,  such  as  soluble  vitamins  like  B 
and  C.  have  a  shorter  cycle.  The  conse- 
quences depend  on  various  factors:  how 
good  the  diet  was  before  It  started  to  dete- 
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riorate  and  what  sort  of  defldendes  become 
chronic.  Especially  in  small  children,  where 
there  to  the  greatest  danger  of  permanent 
damage,  the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
nurturing  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
rate  of  recovery  from  a  period  of  nutritkxial 
deprivati<Mi. 

Those  who  man  the  barricades  when  Fed- 
eral food  and  nutrition  programs  oome 
under  attack  in  the  annual  budget  squeeze 
are  reduced  to  having  to  advance  arguments 
that  might  seem  self-evident:  that  well- 
nourished  women  produce  healthier  babies; 
that  infants  deprived  of  proper  nutrition 
may  fail  to  realise  their  full  growth,  phys- 
ically or  mentaUir.  that  children  who  come 
to  school  hungry  tend  not  to  learn  as  well- 
in  short,  that  eating  pnwerly  to  good  for 
humans.  What  they  can't  easily  prove  to  an 
incontrovertible  relatlonahlp  between  a  spe- 
cific legislative  action  and  the  health  of 
children.  "But  then  we  never  have  to  prove 
a  dear  and  present  danger  to  throw  money 
at  defense."  remarked  Dr.  Irwin  H.  Rosen- 
berg, a  professor  of  medicine  and  an  expert 
on  nutrition  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

There  to  some  evidence  that  deteriorating 
diets  may  be  taking  a  greater  toll  on  the 
health  of  poor  Americans  than  they  were 
five  or  six  years  ago.  but  the  data  are  spotty 
and  open  to  ctrnfllcting  tntnpretations.  Var- 
ious local  studies  have  pointed  to  a  rise  in 
the  number  of  low-btrth-weight  babies,  of 
"failure  to  thrive"  Infants  and  young  chil- 
dren whose  growth  seems  to  be  stunted,  or 
who  are  suffering  from  Infections  that  could 
be  related  to  imdemutritlon.  The  level  of 
infant  mortality,  although  shocking  by  oom- 
pariscm  to  that  of  other  developed  nations, 
to  now  actually  lower  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  country's  history,  but  the  rate  of  de- 
cline has  been  tapering  off  and  poor  nutri- 
tion to  often  blamed. 

Yet  in  all  these  instances  there  are  com- 
plicating factors  that  cannot  easily  be  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  Reagan  Administration  or 
Congress.  The  large  number  of  babies  bom 
to  young  teen-agets  to  one;  the  use  of  drugs, 
alcohol  and  cigarettes  to  soother.  Still  an- 
other factor  to  the  resistance  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  mothers  in  poverty  to 
bresst-feeding.  Thto  to  costly  in  terms  of  the 
health  of  their  children  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  Federal  funds  that  go  to  supplemental 
feeding  programs,  but  it  to  not  subject  to 
legislative  correction.  Technological  strides 
in  neonatal  care— that  is,  the  care  of  infanta 
in  the  flrst  month  of  life— are  not  unrelated 
to  the  number  of  low-blrth-welght  Infanta 
or  even,  where  fiuther  advances  are  now  be- 
coming difficult  because  llmtta  have  been 
reached,  f  ch*  slower  progress  on  tnfsnt  mor- 
taUty. 

In  other  words,  nutrition  to  a  crucial 
factor,  but  it  to  not  the  only  factor.  Nutri- 
tion, nurturing  and  poverty  are  all  subtly 
interrelated,  as  a  public  health  nurse  in  Mis- 
souri suggested  when  she  ssked:  "How  much 
love  and  affection  can  a  30-year-old  give  her 
fourth  child  when  there's  not  enough 
food?" 

Often  when  I  left  the  homes  of  people 
who  had  experienced  food  emergencies,  I 
found  myself  reflecting  that  hunger  was  not 
really  their  central  problon.  It  was  the 
whole  poverty  cyde— the  demeaning  en- 
counters with  the  welfare  system,  squalid 
housing,  Isdi  of  preparation  for  changing 
Job  market  and  the  high  level  of  stress. 
anger  or  self-doubt  that  come  with  all  these 
burdens  and  are  nightly  reinforced  by  a  cas- 
cade of  television  commerdato  showing  the 
kinds  of  cars  Americans  are  supposed  to 
drive,  the  kinds  of  kitchens  they're  sup- 
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poaed  to  have,  the  kinds  of  meals  they  are 
auppoaed  to  serve  their  families,  and  the 
kinds  of  planes  they  are  sumxMed  to  fly  in 
to  far-off  lands. 

It  seems  a  sign  of  the  times  that  himger 
was  sinsled  out  as  an  issue  by  advocates  for 
the  poor  as  if  they  recognized  that  poverty 
and  even  homelessneas  were  Issues  that  had 
been  classed  by  many  as  unmanageable. 
Hunger  is  still  not  supposed  to  happen  in 
America.  It  is  the  social  issue  of  last  resort 
"I  acknowledge  that  and  dont  feel  badly 
about  it,"  said  Dr.  Larry  Brown,  a  nutrition- 
ist at  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  who 
chaired  the  Physician  Task  Force,  when  I 
remarked  that  hunger  might  be  more  emo- 
tive as  an  issue  than  the  larger  question  of 
poverty.  "There  Is  nothing  wrong  from  a 
medical  standpoint  with  addressing  the 
symptoms  rather  than  the  cause." 

The  puzzle  is  why.  if  there  are  more 
hungry  people  living  below  the  poverty  line, 
there  are  not  now  more  people  receiving 
food  stamps.  Rol>ert  Oreenstein.  who  ran 
the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  in  the 
Carter  years  and  now  heads  the  Center  on 
Budget  and  Policy  Priorities,  a  research 
group  in  Washington,  calculates  on  the 
basis  of  current  poverty  estimates  that  the 
numlier  of  f  oodstamp  recipients  should  be  2 
million  tiigher  than  it  was  in  1980,  even 
after  taking  into  account  the  1981  tighten- 
ing of  eligibility  requirements  that  knocked 
a  million  woriting  poor  out  of  the  program. 
Instead,  there  are  300,000  fewer  recipients. 
The  reason,  he  speculated,  must  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
system,  its  nightmarish  qualities  as  experi- 
enced by  the  poor.  It  might  even,  he  theo- 
rized, have  something  to  do  with  a  deeper 
sense  of  social  disapproval. 

It  isnt  Just  whites  new  to  food  stamps 
who  feel  or  express  that  Judgment.  I  met 
Barbara  Davis  in  a  public  housing  project  in 
Peoria  called  Harrison  Homes  that  Is  over- 
whelmingly tenanted  by  black  families  on 
public  assistance.  A  welfare  mother  of  5  who 
became  a  mother  at  16  and  a  grandmother 
at  32  and  now  has  2  daughters  and  5  grand- 
children who  are  on  welfare  themselves, 
Mrs.  Davis  was  as  unsparing  in  her  Judg- 
ment of  what  was  happening  to  her  commu- 
nity as  any  suburbanite. 

"My  daddy  worked  every  day,"  she  said. 
"He  was  a  meat  cutter  at  the  Armour  pack- 
ing house.  My  daughters  are  doing  pretty 
good,  they  all  right,  but  I  didn't  want  them 
to  wind  up  like  this.  They  don't  care.  They 
figure  the  more  babies  they  have,  the  more 
money  they  get  from  AJFJi.C.  [Aid  to  Fami- 
lies ^K^th  Dependent  Children,  as  the  main 
welfare  program  Is  formally  known]." 

Social  scientists  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject contend  that  there  is  little  evidence 
that  the  prospect  of  welfare  benefits  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  pregnancy  rate 
among  teenagers.  But  as  Iifrs.  Davis's  Judg- 
ment showed,  popular  attitudes  on  what  the 
system  Is  doing  to  those  it  Is  supposed  to 
benefit  are  not  necessarily  determined  by 
which  side  of  the  poverty  line  a  person 
stands  on. 

The  sense  of  Judgment  is  even  stronger 
inside  the  welfare  centers,  where  case  work- 
ers are  under  constant  and  increasing  pres- 
sure to  imcover  fraud  and  repel  cheats. 
Under  an  "error  rate  reduction  system"  im- 
plemented by  the  Reagan  Administration,  a 
state  that  can  be  shown  to  have  an  error 
rate  of  more  than  S  percent  on  food-stamp 
cases  loses  out  on  a  portion  of  the  funds  it 
would  otherwise  have  received  from  Wash- 
ington. Underpayment  to  an  eligible  recipi- 
ent, or  the  failure  to  serve  an  eligible  person 
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altogetner,  doesn't  count  as  an  error  for  the 
purpoa^  of  that  calculation.  Only  overpay- 
ment ig  penalized. 

The  bresBure  is  logical  from  the  stand- 
point it  legal  draftsmen  trying  to  freeze 
social  "lentitlement"  programs  as  part  of  a 
cnuad4  against  budget  deficits.  It  may  even 
be  necessary  as  a  political  fact  to  save  food 
and  nijtritlon  programs  from  more  drastic 
cutbaells.  But  the  level  of  suspicion  a  genu- 
inely needy  person  meets  as  a  consequence 
on  veiAurtaig  into  a  government  office  to 
apply  Q>r  help  is  suggested  by  two  findngs 
in  the  teport  of  the  East  Harlem  Interfaith 
Welf ari  Committee:  in  the  cases  of  586  fam- 
ilies tu|ning  to  welfare  centers  In  food  emer- 
gendesi  only  five— fewer  than  1  percent— re- 
ported receiving  any  kind  of  tangible  assist- 
ance. 

Is  it  possible  that  significant  numbers  of 
poor  paople  are  turning  away  from  the  wel- 
fare system  to  private  charity  because  they 
find  thf  hours  of  waiting,  the  cold  indiffer- 
ence and  occasional  rudeness  more  than 
they  can  take?  It's  possible,  but  I  didn't 
happen  to  meet  any  In  talking  to  families 
across  the  country  that  had  recently  sui- 
fered  f^od  emergencies.  Instead,  I  kept  run- 
ning into  people  who  had  tumbled  out  of 
the  system  because  they  had  failed  to  com- 
prehend or  comply  promptly  with  one  of  its 
many  demands  for  docxuientation;  or  had 
moved  |uid  discovered  It  could  take  weeks, 
even  mpnths,  for  them  to  reestablish  their 
Iwna  fiUes:  or  were  now  waiting  for  their 
cases  to  be  reviewed. 

The  ejlforts  of  philanthropic  and  religious 
mend  and  extend  the  social  safety 
unravels  and  frays  at  the  edges  are 
:en  for  a  variety  of  moral  and  ideo- 
lotives.  Feeding  the  poor  can  be  as 
worthwhile  an  activity  for  conservatives 
who  believe  government  has  done  all  it  can 
and  more  as  for  the  left-liberal  set,  which  is 
given  to  comparing  the  cost  of  school 
lunches  to  the  cost  of  MX  missiles  (or,  in 
some  sdbsets,  the  rights  of  the  bom  to  the 
rights  df  the  unborn).  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that,  as  a  byproduct,  the  specter  of 
hunger  has  awakened  something  fine  in 
America,  permitting  cooperation  across  ide- 
ologies^ boundaries.  But  It  was  impossible 
not  to  tiotice  that  this  common  effort  was 
sometinies  oddly  selective  in  the  ways  it 
benefitsd  the  poor. 

However  the  poor  spend  their  food 
money— nutrition  surveys  indicate  they  are 
no  less  prudent  or  more  foolish  than  every- 
one el84— it  Is  hard  to  imagine  families  that 
would  ae  quite  as  erratic  in  their  choices  as 
food  pabtries  are  forced  to  be  in  what  they 
IS  a  result  of  the  unplanned, 
elter  pattern  of  the  donations  that 
rom  food  companies.  One  day  they 
are  rolling  in  doughnuts,  the  next  they  are 
drowning  in  pink  lemonade.  In  Peoria,  at 
the  Ceittral  Illinois  Food  Bank,  I  saw  crates 
and  craltes  of  cast-off  marketing  ideas  that 
had  gathered  dust  on  supermarket  shelves— 
peaches-and-cream  instant  oatmeal,  cherry 
Pop-Tatts,  apple-dnnamon  cream  cheese, 
caramel  candy  bars,  fruit  sticks  and  Dijon 
mustar4.  Most  of  these  Items  would  come  in 
handy  somewhere,  but  they  were  hanUy 
bulldini  blocks  of  a  sensible  diet. 

Then 'there  is  the  problem  of  getting  the 
poor— flfcpedally  poor  children— to  the  food. 
On  a  Saturday  afternoon  in  Albuquerque,  a 
Jewish  congregation,  Nahalat  Shalom,  had 
taken  r^ponsibillty  for  serving  meals  to  the 
needy  at  the  Salvation  Army.  These  were 
not  "altiost  fresh"  groceries  saved  from  su- 
permarket dumpeters  or  the  pallid  institu- 
tional fare  that  is  the  best  most  soup  kitch- 
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ens  can  maAage.  There  was  roast  chicken 
done  to  a  turn,  enough  for  seconds,  even 
thirds,  fresh  vegetables,  salad,  cake,  fruit, 
brownies  and  Ice  cream— a  feast,  by  any 
standard. 

That  day,  I  had  been  in  homes  of  needy 
families  whose  children  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  a  meal  as  succulent.  But  they  were 
miles  away  on  the  north  side  of  town,  while 
the  missions  were  In  a  downtown  area  that 
looked  semideserted  and  a  little  on  the 
rough  side  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  A 
single  mother  with  three  or  four  children 
would  think  twice  before  taking  them  there, 
unless  she  was  desperate. 

Had  they  known  about  the  roast  chicken 
dinner.  Dalel  and  Kathy  Robertson  would 
also  have  thi>ught  twice  about  taking  their 
four  children,  in  part  because  they  are  wor- 
ried about  tae  gas-gussling  Plymouth  Trail 
Duster  in  wHich  they  drove  to  Albuquerque 
from  lak  Citk  Okla.,  last  year.  They  were  in 
search  of  a  iew  start— after  Dale  had  been 
Incivacitated  for  work  In  the  oil  fields  by 
two  accident^  (the  first  of  which,  an  explo- 
sion, took  tHe  top  JoInU  off  five  of  his  fin- 
gers). The  v^iide  has  110,000  miles  on  it.  Its 
tires  are  bal4  and  there  is  no  money  for  re- 
pairs or  new  tires.  Keeping  it  running  comes 
second  in  th^  family's  priorities  to  eating— 
and  ahead  of  eating  well— because  Dale 
needs  it  to  get  to  a  vocational  course  that  is 
supposed  to  retrain  him  for  work  as  a  com- 
puter repain|ian. 

There  came  a  time  last  f  aU  when  the  Rob- 
ertsons had  ^othing  but  a  dollar  to  buy  gas 
so  they  could  drive  to  the  SalvaUon  Army 
with  their  children.  Then  they  were  caught 
by  the  safety!  net.  At  first  they  took  aU  their 
meals  at  th4  missions— breakfast  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  lunch  with  the  Baptists 
and  dinner  st  the  Oood  Shepherd  shelter 
coordinated  With  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society— and  then  they  were  discovered, 
housed  and  fed  by  a  single  Catholic  family 
who  adopted!  them  as  a  private  philanthro- 
py until  they  could  qualify  for  food  stamps. 

Yes,  the  «rstem  could  be  said  to  have 
worked,  for  the  Rol>ertsons  now  had  a  place 
to  live  and  they  were  not  starving.  They 
were  also  not  eating  very  weU.  "Tou  can  get 
a  craving  for|  a  good  old  lettuce  and  tomato 
salad,  but  yon  know  youll  end  up  paying  for 
it  at  the  endlof  the  month,"  said  Dale,  who 
regarded  steak  as  a  staple  when  oil  was 
booming  and!  he  was  making  $29,000  a  year. 

Along  the '  way  they  had  learned  some 
painful  and  sometimes  contradictory  les- 
sons. One  was  that  it  was  not  a  disgrace  to 
ask.  even  beg;  for  food  to  feed  your  children. 
Another  was  that,  though  they  sometimes 
still  depended  on  the  generosity  of  others, 
they  themselves  could  not  afford  to  share 
what  they  have.  Not  yet,  anyhow.  There 
was  a  minor  domestic  scene  on  this  theme 
the  aftemotti  I  visited  their  apartment. 
Lunch  was  Japanese  noodles,  the  kind  that 
come  dried.  1^  the  shape  of  small  bricks,  and 
are  cheaper  even  than  marcaroni  and 
cheese.  Sevefi-year-old  Latlsha  showed  up 
with  her  frisnd  Erica  frotQ  downstairs  and 
Dale  hit  thejroof.  "I  can't  feed  all  the  kids 
In  the  neighborhood,"  he  protested. 

"It's  weird.''  said  Kathy.  "We're  teaching 
our  kids  not  to  share."  She  then  pointed  out 
to  Dale  that  £rtca's  mother  had  given  Latl- 
sha a  piece  4f  pie.  By  this  time  Erica  had 
vanished. 

Shamed,  Dale  stepped  ouUide  to  the  bead 
of  the  stair*.  "Erica,  you  come  up  here, 
girlie,"  he  shputed.  "You  can  have  a  little." 
Moments  lat^r.  the  Japanese  noodles  were 
gone  and  2-year-old  Christopher  was  aquall- 
Ing.  "If  we  hadn't  given  that  lUd  noodles." 
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Dale  now  grumbled,  "there'd  be  enough  for 
Christopher." 

"Life's  a  bummer  sometimes."  said  Kathy 
Robertson. 

But  if  you  had  asked  her  that  afternoon, 
she  would  have  had  to  say  that  her  children 
weren't  hungry.* 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT 
RONALD  REAOAN 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GBOHGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFBCSDITATtTES 
Wednesday,  June  19,  198S 
•  Mr.    JENKINS.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
conterence  on  the  budget  is  now  con- 
sidering the  fate  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission.  The  Senate  has 
proposed  eliminating  this  important 
program,  while  the  House  has  pro- 
posed  a    10-percent   cut   in   funding 
below  a  budget  freeze  level. 

I  would  like  to  place  In  the  Rbc»iu> 
excerpts  of  a  recent  speech  made  by 
Bdichael  R.  Wenger,  the  ARC  States, 
Washington  representative.  His  speech 
is  an  open  letter  to  the  President  re- 
garding the  fate  of  the  ARC. 
Opkh  Lxitkr  to  Phesioeiit  Rohald  Rbagah 

Fkom  Michael  R.  Wknokr.  ARC  Statzs 

WASBOfOTOll    RSPKSSKRTATIVK,     DZLIVKKXD 

AT  Ahkdal  CoRnsKHCs  OP  DEvsLonaorr 
DisraiCT  Associatior  op  Appalacria,  Fxb- 
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Today,  as  ARC'S  20th  anniversary  ap- 
proaches and  we  remain  locked  In  a  grim 
struggle  for  survival,  I'd  like  to  speak  to  the 
one  person  with  the  power  to  make  a  differ- 
ence. I'd  like  to  speak  to  Ronald  Reagan, 
through  you.  In  the  form  of  an  open  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Dkar  Mr.  PKtsaarr.  I  am  writing  to  share 
with  you  our  feeling  about  the  Appalachian 
region  and  about  the  lmi>ortance  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  to  the 
people  of  the  region. 

Appalachia  Is  rich— rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, rich  In  its  wondrous  beauty,  rich  in 
the  spirit  and  strength  of  its  people. 

But  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  region  which 
during  the  century  following  the  Civil  War, 
suffered  the  rape  of  its  natural  resources, 
the  ravaging  of  its  wondrous  beauty,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  generous  people,  and  per- 
haps most  sadly.  It  suffered  neglect  by  a 
Nation  to  which  It  had  contributed  so  much. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  some  parts  of  Appa- 
lachia babies  died  at  a  rate  comparable  to 
infant  mortality  rates  In  many  Third  World 
coimtries. 

Twenty  years  ago  In  Appalachia  medical 
care  was  often  either  nonexistent  or  nor  ac- 
cessible. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Appalachia  young- 
sters graduating  from  high  school  were  fre- 
quently the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Appalachia  those 
youngsters  who  did  graduate  from  high 
school  were  on  the  next  bus  to  Cincinnati, 
or  Dayton,  or  Columbus,  or  Detroit,  Chica- 
go, Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh— anyplace 
where  they  might  find  better  opportunities. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Appalachia,  if  you 
stayed,  you  either  worked  in  the  mines  or 
you  didn't  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  in  Appalachia,  getting 
in  or  out  on  our  mountain  roads  was  an  ad- 
venture at  best,  life-threatening  at  worst. 
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Twenty  years  ago  in  Appalachia.  Mr. 
President,  we  were  a  region  apart,  and  seem- 
ingly destined  to  stay  that  way. 

But  then  something  happened.  C<Hnmunl- 
ty  leaders  began  organising,  and  public  offi- 
cials began  to  speak  oat  about  the  needs  of 
their  communities.  Oovemon  got  together 
to  plan  cooperative  efforts  and  to  speak  to 
the  Nation  about  their  region  and  its  suffer- 
ing, and  John  F.  Kennedy.  '•«'"p»'g"«"g  for 
President,  heard  their  voices  and  promised 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Appalachian  people  were  used  to  prom- 
ises. But  this  was  more  than  a  promise. 
John  Kennedy  was  serious,  and  with  the 
leadenhip  provided  by  our  Oovemors— Bert 
Combs,  Ned  Breathitt,  Terry  Sanfotd,  BUI 
Scranton.  Hulett  Smith.  Millard  Tawes— he 
created  the  President's  Appalachian  KegUm- 
al  Commission.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr. 
chaired  that  Commission,  John  Whisman 
was  executive  secretary,  and  John  Sweeney 
was  executive  director.  They  brought  forth 
a  report— the  PARC  Report— with  recom- 
mendations designed  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  the  Appal arhla's  problems. 

Sadly,  tragically.  President  Kennedy  was 
dead  by  the  time  that  report  was  issued.  But 
President  Johnson  picked  up  the  promise. 
With  the  help  of  the  people  of  Appalachia 
and  such  stalwarts  as  Jennings  Randolph. 
John  Sherman  Cooper,  and  Bob  Jones,  he 
steered  that  legislation  through  Congress. 

On  March  9.  1965.  President  Johnson 
signed  the  bill  that  created  one  of  the  most 
unique  experiments  in  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can Goverament— a  federally  asdsted  re- 
gional development  program  governed  Joint- 
ly by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States,  and  with  a  mandate  to  reach  out  to 
local  officials  and  community  leaders  to 
spesrhead  that  effort. 

Twenty  yean  later.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
proud.  We  are  proud  that  a  baby  now  lx>m 
in  Appalachia  has  as  much  opportunity  to 
live  as  a  baby  bom  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  proud  that  in  Appalachia  doctors 
now  see  opportunity  rather  than  isolation 
and  that  primary  medical  care  is  now  within 
30  minutes  of  most  Appalachians 

We  are  proud  that  in  Appalachia  young- 
sters now  graduate  from  high  schools  with 
the  skills  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  Job 
opportunities  that  now  eidst. 

We  are  proud  that  in  Appalachia  the 
buses  which  once  took  our  children  from 
the  region  have  been  bringing  them  back  in 
record  numbers. 

We  are  proud  that  in  Appalachia  those 
buses  now  travel  over  modem  four-lane 
highways  cut  through  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult terrain  in  the  country. 

And  we  are  proud  of  something  else.  Mr. 
President.  We've  done  the  Job  in  a  way  that 
would  bring  a  smUe  to  your  face— in  a  way 
that  demonstrates  how  effective  your  phi- 
losophy of  turning  power  back  to  the  people 
can  be. 

We've  done  it  by  using  the  talent  and  skill 
In  our  city  halls,  in  our  county  courthouses, 
and  in  our  statehouses. 

We've  done  it  by  unleashing  the  spirit,  the 
strength,  and  the  creativity  of  the  people  of 
Appalachia. 

We've  done  it  by  providing  a  hand-up 
rather  than  an  hand-out.  We've  done  it  as 
partners. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we've  worked  togeth- 
er—the Federal  Oovemment,  State  govern- 
ments, local  governments,  community  lead- 
ers, the  private  sector— to  bring  to  reality 
things  about  which  we  could  only  dream  20 
years  ago. 
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And  now  we  are  close.  Mr.  President.  We 
are  building  the  bridge  to  opportunity,  the 
bridge  that  will  let  us  leave  behind  forever 
that  time  when  we  were  truly  a  regkm 
apart.  The  structure  Is  in  place.  We  Just 
need  to  lay  the  pavement. 

Well  lay  the  pavement  ourselves.  But  we 
need  the  tools. 

We  need  the  tools  to  deal  with  an  unem- 
ployment rate  tliat  remains  ^'"n^iff  IH  times 
the  national  average. 

We  need  the  tools  to  provide  the  basic 
services— water  and  sewer  systems,  decent 
housing— that  are  still  misring  in  some 
coimtles. 

We  need  the  tools  to  complete  the  critical 
gaps  in  the  road  system. 

But.  Mr.  President.  Just  when  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  beginning.  Just  when 
we  are  about  to  be  able  to  crass  that  bridge, 
we  are  losing  our  tools.  In  the  past  4  years 
we've  lost  many  of  cur  tools.  Now.  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  them  all— ARC.  EDA.  Reve- 
nue Sharing.  c:dbo.  wnii«twy  Assistanoe, 
Job  Training,  FmHA,  TV  A,  Water  and 
Sewer  Programs  and  transit  subsidies.  The 
tool  box  would  be  left,  but  it  would  be 
empty. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  resources 
are  scarce,  we  know  that  there  are  compet- 
ing priorities,  and  we  know  that  the  budget 
deficit  must  be  reduced.  But  all  we  ask  for  is 
fairness,  for  the  prmniae  that  was  made  20 
years  ago,  for  the  tools  to  help  ourselves— to 
pave  that  bridge. 

We've  taken  more  than  our  fair  share  of 
cuts.  ARCS  annual  apiHtiprlation  is  less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  5  years  ago. 

We  know  It  will  take  longer  to  pave  the 
bridge,  and  we  know  we  wHl  have  to  provide 
more  of  the  tools  ourselves. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  tool  box.  Is 
empty,  the  bridge  may  never  be  paved.  The 
bright,  new  gleaming  structure  would  slowly 
decay  from  ^MA  of  use  and  lack  of  mainte- 
nance. Before  too  long,  Appalachia  would  be 
as  it  was  20  years  ago. 

It  doesnt  have  to  be.  Mr.  President,  and 
I'm  convinced  it  wouldn't  be  if  only  you 
knew  the  whole  story. 

David  Stockman  has  portrayed  our  region 
as  Just  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  with 
problems  no  worse  than  anywhere  else. 

Our  hopes,  our  dreams,  our  aq>iratlons 
are  the  same— and  our  spirit  is  stronger. 
But.  Mr.  Stockman  has  not  been  to  Appa- 
lachia. Perhaps  he  is  unaware  of  the  centu- 
ry of  isolation,  neglect  and  explottatian 
which  we  have  been  attempting  to  redress. 

But  don't  take  our  word  for  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Ask  our  friends  in  the  House,  not  only 
Jamiz  Writtkr  and  Tom  Bkvill,  but  Bill 
CuKQDt  and  Hal  Roosas.  And  ssk  our 
friends  in  the  Senate,  not  only  JoHa  Sixa- 
ins and  Bos  Bras,  but  Johs  Wasm^  and 
SraoH  TRUBMOini.  Ask  our  Oovemors,  not 
only  Joe  Ftank  Harris  snd  Martha  Layne 
Collins,  but  Lamar  Alexander  and  Arch 
Moore. 

These  public  of flcials— Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans—buoyed by  unprecedented  grass- 
roots support,  have  sustained  us  throuflte 
these  past  4  years.  And  they  show  no  sign  of 
weakening,  because  they  know  what's  at 
stake. 

It's  the  baby  in  Logan,  WV  whose  mother 
can  now  receive  prenatal  care,  and  thus, 
dramatically  Increase  the  chances  for  a 
normal  birth. 

It's  the  young  child  in  Asheville,  NC  who 
can  now  go  to  day  care  while  nxMnmy  wotIcs. 
and  thus,  receive  the  kind  of  preschool  in- 
struction necessary  to  succeed  in  public 
schooL 
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It's  tbe  teenager  in  Tupelo.  MS  who  wants 
a  decent  education  so  he  can  get  a  decent 
Job. 

It's  the  mother  in  Hasard.  KT  who  wants 
her  chOdren  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  decent  life  in  the  region  they  love. 

It's  the  father  in  Johnstown.  PA  who 
wants  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  a 
decent  Job  and  the  ability  to  support  his 
family. 

Last  week.  Mr.  President.  I  attended  a 
public  hearing  in  Tupelo.  MS.  I  wish  you 
had  been  there  to  see  and  hear  the  people. 
People  who  had  voted  for  you  but  who 
asked  plaintively  why  anyone  would  want  to 
take  away  their  tools  and  their  self-respect. 

They  voted  for  you.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause you  said  you  would  protect  them.  You 
said  you  would  be  fair.  You  said  you  could 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  without  taking 
away  their  tools. 

And  they  don't  blame  you.  Mr.  President. 
They  understand  your  dilemma.  But  they 
still  want  to  know.  They  want  to  know  why. 

If  you  could  come  to  Appalachia.  Mr. 
President,  talk  to  the  people,  see  the  pride 
in  their  accomplishments,  see  how  close  we 
are  to  achieving  our  goals,  see  what  it  would 
mean  to  pave  the  bridge.  I  believe  you 
would  understand  what  I've  been  trying  to 
say,  and  what  the  people  were  saying  in 
Tupelo  last  week. 

Come  to  Appalarhia.  Mr.  President. 

Let  us  show  you  corridor  O  in  southern 
West  Virginia— how  that  beautiful  new  four- 
lane  suddenly  turns  into  a  two-lane  moun- 
tain adventure,  because  the  Job's  not  done. 

Let  us  show  you  the  new  water  system  in 
^niliamaon.  WV— but  the  sewerage  still  in 
many  credu.  because  the  Job's  not  done. 

Let  us  show  you  the  thriving  Industrial 
park  in  Duffield.  VA— and  the  unemploy- 
ment  rate  in  Letcher  County.  KY.  because 
the  Job's  not  done. 

Let  us  show  you  the  incubator  projects  in 
Oirard.  PA— and  the  sUent  steel  mills  in 
Johnstown.  PA.  because  the  Job's  not  done. 

We'd  welcome  you.  Mr.  President,  Just  as 
we  did  last  year  when  you  visited  Greenville 
Tech  in  OreenvUle.  SC,  and  when  you  met 
with  the  Tennessee  Technology  Foundation 
in  Tennessee. 

Perhaps  you  weren't  aware  that  this  was 
ARC  country.  Perhaps  you  didnt  know 
these  were  ARC-supported  efforts.  Perhaps, 
you  didnt  Imow  we  were  there.  But  you 
know  what  you  saw.  And  you  liked  what  you 
saw.  And  what  you  saw  was  ARC  in  action- 
quietly,  with  no  frills,  with  local  people  in 
charge— but  there,  and  in  many  ways— indis- 
pensable 

That's  our  story.  Mi.  President,  about  a 
land  we  love.  About  a  people  whose  spirit 
and  straigth  have  enabled  them  to  endure 
the  hardest  of  times.  And  about  a  promise 
made  20  years  ago— a  promise  to  build  a 
bridge— and  to  pave  it. 

We're  almost  there.  Mr.  President.* 
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Wednetday.  June  19. 1985 
•  fir.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26  the  residents  of  the  town- 
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ship  df  Wayne,  my  congressional  dis- 
trict apd  State  of  New  Jersey  will  Join 
togethier  without  fellow  Rotarians  in 
testimony  to  an  outstanding  communi- 
ty leader,  distinguished  citizen,  and 
good  friend,  the  Honorable  Irving  Ja- 
cobus i  Grieves  of  Wajme.  NJ.  whose 
standards  of  excellence  throughout 
his  llff time  have  earned  him  the  most 
highly  coveted  honor  of  being  chosen 
1985  Haul  Harris  Fellow  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Wayne— the  highest  award 
that  Rotary  can  bestow  upon  any  of 
its  me^nbers.  I  know  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Irving 
Griev^  and  share  the  great  pride  of 
his  children,  Arnold  Grieves  and  Joan 
Grieves  Grimm;  his  grandchildren, 
Amol4.  Jr..  Donna  Grieves  Kroegman. 
Glennj  and  Thomas  Grieves.  Carol. 
Peter.,  and  Diane  Grimm:  and  great 
grand||hUd.  Fred  Kroegman  In  ap- 
plaud! ig  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
ment ]  a  their  family  endeavors. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  is  one  of 
our  Ni  ition's  most  prestigious  affiliates 
of  Rotary  International  whose  motto: 
"We  lialce  a  living  by  what  we  get— we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give"— "service 
above  self"— and  their  good  deeds  in 
helping  others,  young  and  adults  alike, 
have  served  to  Inspire  all  of  us.  Irving 
has  b)r  his  example  and  lifetime  of 
dedicaltion  to  these  same  true  Ameri- 
can Ideals  personified  exemplary  lead- 
ership! in  ills  outstanding  responsible 
servic^  to  our  people. 

Mr.  jSpeaker,  the  pleasure  of  great 
personal  dedication  and  alwasrs  work- 
ing ta  the  peak  of  one's  ability  with 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  determination 
to  fulfiU  a  life's  dream— that  is  the 
succe*  of  the  opportunity  of  Amer- 
ica—and the  mark  of  distinction  in  our 
society  of  the  self-made  man.  The  as- 
pirations and  success  of  Irving  Grieves 
in  the  mainstream  of  our  business 
community  does,  indeed,  portray  a 
great  American  success  story. 

Irving  Grieves  was  born  in  my  home- 
town Of  Wayne,  NJ,  on  March  4,  1908, 
and  points  with  pride  to  12  genera- 
tions of  the  Jacobus  family  who  have 
made  their  home  and  pursued  life's 
fulfilllnent  In  the  Wayne  area  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  educated  in  local 
schools— Moimtain  View  School, 
Monttlair  High  School  and  evening 
classep  of  Montdair  Vocational 
Schodl. 

As  a  young  man  during  his  after- 
school  hours  and  vacation  time,  he 
was  ^goroualy  engaged  In  farm  and 
dairy  work,  sold  vegetables,  and 
trapiied.  He  also  was  busily  employed 
at  Campbells  Hardware  Store.  After 
coming  home  from  high  school  and  on 
weektnds,  he  worked  at  the  Union 
Newsitand  which  was  located  at  the 
Mountain  View  Erie  Railroad  Station. 
Subsequently  he  became  assistant 
agenq  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  In  those 
days  I  the    agents    handled    tickets. 
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freight,  biggage,  American  Express 
and  Westei-n  Union  facilities  for  the 
railroad.  Fpr  two  decades  he  was  an 
employee  of  the  firm  of  Bogart  and 
Hanson  in  the  electrical  and  appliance 
business.  During  the  same  period,  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  operation  of  a  gift 
shop  In  Art  Philips  Ice  Cream  Parlor. 
He  also  operated  a  radio  sales  and 
service  faclity  at  Dixon's  Drug  Store 
selling  nidios  manufactured  by 
Atwater  Kent.  Philco.  Majestic,  and 
RCA.  He  iras  also  a  highly  respected 
entrepreneur  of  several  business  ven- 
tures. He  operated  a  retail  sales  outlet 
for  electri^  fixtures,  lamps,  fire- 
places, and  [other  simdry  equipment  on 
Jacobus  Avienue  in  Wayne,  NJ.  He  was 
most  successful  and  well  regarded  for 
his  businetB  acumen  in  the  operation 
of  a  gift  and  confectionery  shop  In 
Packanack  Lake.  Wayne.  NJ.  during 
his  years  of  employment  with  Bogart 
and  Hanson. 

During  the  war  years  he  served  our 
cotmtry  in  {the  production  line  of  the 
experimenial  department  of  the  elec- 
trical division  of  Curtiss- Wright  Corp.. 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  defense  con- 
tractors. Fallowing  World  War  II.  he 
opened  his  own  sales  outlet  in  electri- 
cal equipment  wliich  flourished  under 
his  ownership  and  management.  He 
served  as  full-time  proprietor  until 
1963  but  continues  as  semiretired  in  a 
most  prestigious  commercial  establish- 
ment now  \  known  as  Mountain  View 
Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Irving's  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  eilhancement  of  our  commu- 
nity has  beien  a  way  of  life  for  him.  His 
business  acumen  and  expertise  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  success  in  his 
career  purtults  in  the  business  world. 
His  sincerity  of  purpose  and  compas- 
sion in  responding  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  arejapplauded  by  all  of  us  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 
He  has  at^dned  the  greatest  respect 
and  deepe^  appreciation  from  a  grate- 
ful commmiity  for  his  dedication  and 
untiring  eQForts  in  service  to  his  fellow 
man. 

Among  ids  many  achievements  we 
particularly  commend  him  for  his  out- 
standing public  service  with  the  Moun- 
tain View  Community  Fire  Co.  in 
Wayne,  Ni.  He  is  a  member  and  past 
president  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Waynf  County  Fair  which  raised 
funds  to  build  the  community  fire 
company's^  recreation  building.  He  has 
been  acti^ly  involved  in  the  Shrine 
for  35  yeais  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Wayne  Rotary  Club  for  19  years 
with  100  piercent  attendance.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Mountain  View  Busi- 
nessmen's Association  and  a  charter 
member  of  its  successor  organization, 
the  Wayne  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Some  of  his  additional  affiliations 
with  nationally  recognized  fraternal 
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bership  in  the  following  organizations: 
Mountain  View  Masonic  Lodge  No. 
154,  Scottish  Rite.  Royal  Order  of 
Jesters  Court  No.  37.  Lake  Shrine 
Club.  Gold  Coast  Billiken  Club.  Gold 
Coast  Shrine  Club,  Kachina  Klub,  and 
Salaam  Temple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  our  great  country  and  the 
good  deeds  of  our  people  who  have 
made  our  representative  democracy 
second  to  none  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  all  of  his 
good  deeds.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
join  with  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne. 
NJ,  in  honoring  our  good  friend  Irving 
as  an  outstanding  citizen  and  great 
American.  We  do  indeed  salute  the 
Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "Paul  Harris 
Fellow"— the  Honorable  Irving  Jaco- 
bus Grieves  of  New  Jersey. 
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•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
of  the  improvement  in  Indian  health 
care  during  the  past  25  years  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  Sanitation  Facilities  Program, 
which  provides  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  and  solid  waste  disposal  for 
Indian  homes  and  communities.  Al- 
though American  Indian  and  Alaskan 
Native  families  have  the  highest  mor- 
tality and  morbidity  rates  in  the 
Nation,  for  the  past  5  years,  this  ad- 
ministration has  requested  nothing  for 
the  continued  improvement  of  sanita- 
tion facilities  in  Indian  country.  How- 
ever, the  administration's  own  budget 
justifications  state  that: 

The  scarcity  of  safe  water  supplies  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  dispos- 
al of  human  and  household  wastes  still  pre- 
vail in  Indlsin  country.  The  lack  of  these  fa- 
culties contributes  to  the  spread  of  micro- 
organisms responsible  for  diarrhea  and  dys- 
entery, to  insect  and  rodent  infestations  in 
Ix>th  Indian  homes  and  communities,  and  to 
the  contamination  of  food  and  water  sup- 
plies. 

Thus,  on  Bdarch  26  whan  the  Indian 
Health  Service  testified  before  the 
House  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
conunittee.  officials  were  unable  to 
Justify  their  lack  of  commitment  to 
providing  the  essential  services  that 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  enjoys.  The 
tragedy,  of  course,  is  to  the  half  mil- 
lion residents  of  rural  Indian  reserva- 
tions and  remote  Alaskan  villages. 

Considerable  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  articles  about  this  matter  in 
the  Washington  Post.  CoifCRESsioifAL 
Rbcoho,  and  Washington  Times,  and 
within  the  two  agencies  most  notably 
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involved  in  Indian  affairs.  I  would  like 
to  set  the  record  straight  In  terms  of 
responsibility,  cost,  and  need. 

In  1959,  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion directing  the  Stirgeon  General: 

To  construct,  improve,  extend  or  other- 
wise provide  and  maintain  *  *  *  essential 
sanitation  facilities  including  domestic  and 
community  water  supplies  and  facilities, 
drainage  facilities,  and  sewage-  and  waste- 
dispoeal  faculties,  together  with  necessary 
appurtenances  and  fixtures,  for  Indian 
homes,  communities,  and  lands. 

In  the  early  1960's,  both  the  Depart- 
ments of  Housing— now  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—and Interior— via  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs— were  given  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  housing  assistance 
to  Indian  communities.  This  assistance 
was  provided  some  25  years  after  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  had  been  provided 
with  Federal  assistance  for  decent 
homes  and  indoor  plumbing.  Now, 
HUD  provides  new  construction  of 
homes  through  the  Indian  Housing 
Program,  and  the  BIA  primarily  pro- 
vides rehabilitation  for  existing  hcnnes 
imder  the  Housiog  Improvement  Pro- 
gram, although  a  few  new  homes  can 
be  built  under  certain  drcumstances 
with  BIA  funds.  For  HUD  homes. 
Indian  Health  Service,  imtQ  fiscal  year 
1982.  was  the  primary  agency  to  pro- 
vide of fsite  water  and  sewer  facilities— 
that  is.  up  to  the  project  or  lot  line. 
Onslte  facilities  were  provided  out  of 
the  HUD  budget.  Further,  in  the 
1970's  a  triagency  agreement  was  es- 
tablished to  define  responsibilities  for 
HUD  housing  construction  activities, 
the  provision  of  adequate  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  IH8.  and  the  provision 
of  road  construction  and  real  estate 
services.  BIA.  

Because  homes  funded  under  HUD 
for  Indian  communities  take  about  2 
years  to  be  completed— a  conservative 
estimate— water  and  sewer  and  hous- 
ing budget  appropriations  do  not 
always  match  and  occasionally  some 
HUD  homes  have  been  completed 
before  the  water  and  sewer  were  in  be- 
cause IBS  had  the  flexibility  of  meet- 
ing other  needs  while  waiting  for  HX7D 
to  complete  homes.  Testimony  in  con- 
gressional hearings  has  often  cited  the 
numliers  and  locaticms  of  government- 
constructed  homes  in  this  condition, 
and  congressional  response  has  usually 
been  prompt  in  remedying  this  sched- 
uling and  coordination  problem.  Cur- 
rently, it  is  estimated  that  about  400— 
385  quoted  in  hearing— HUD  homes 
are  in  this  situation. 

In  addition  to  new  homes  being 
built.  HUD,  and  existing  homes  being 
rehabilitated.  BIA.  there  is  presently 
an  unmet  need  in  Indian  country  of 
approximately  22,000  existing  homes, 
not  government  built,  that  lack  basic 
plumbing  facilities.  Another  60.000 
homes  need  their  water  supplies  and 
community  facilities  upgraded  and  ap- 
proximately 30,000  homes  in  300  com- 
munities need  upgraded  sewer  fadll- 
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ties  such  as  a  septic  tank  and  drain 
field. 

Since  fiscal  year  1982.  the  adminis- 
tration lias  proposed  zeroing  out  the 
IHS  Sanitation  Facilities  Program.  In 
response.  Congress  continued  funding 
anyway,  but  required  the  administra- 
tion to  provide  HDDfunds  for  sanita- 
tion  facilities  for  HUD  homes.  HUD 
and  IHS  then  developed  a  memoran- 
dum of  agreement,  at  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  that  allows  HUD  to  transfer 
funds  in  order  for  the  IHS  to  continue 
construction  of  the  offsite  facilities  for 
HUD  homes. 

A  major  problem  that  currently 
exists  is  the  slowness  of  HUD  to  trans- 
fer money  to  IHS.  This  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  IHS  to  build  the 
offsite  facilities  in  a  timely  manner. 
And,  tUs  is  why  there  are  ^>proxi- 
mately  400  HUD  homes  being  built 
without  sanitation  facilities  construc- 
tion underway.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  is  not  the  agency  where  the 
problems  have  occurred  in  getting 
water  and  sewer  to  match  housing 
construction  completion.  In  fact,  no 
new  homes  are  being  proposed  under 
the  current  budget  request  for  the 
BIA;  however,  the  administration  is 
proposing  rehabilitation  of  homes 
without  upgrading  the  water  and  sani- 
tary sewage  facilities. 

The  cost  of  providing  all  of  the  cur- 
rent offsite  water  and  sewer  needs  plus 
improvement  or  the  establishment  of 
solid  waste  collection  and  dlqxMal  sys- 
tems or  setting  up  the  operation  and 
maintenance  organizations  is  present- 
ly estimated  at  $520  million.  The  per- 
unit  cost  is  currently  estimated  at 
$8,000  to  $8,500,  Including  the  high 
cost  areas  of  Interior  and  northern 
Alaska.  This  figure  does  not  include 
HUD  homes,  but  does  include  BIA  and 
other  construction,  22.000  existing 
homes  and  the  60.000  homes  in  need 
of  water  improvement,  and  some 
30.000  needing  adequate  sewage  and 
solid  waste  disposaL  This  is  approxi- 
mately $1,000  per  person  needed  in 
Indian  country  to  provide  water  and 
other  sanitation  facilities  to  the  stand- 
ard that  most  other  UJ3.  citizens  take 
for  granted.  The  savings  that  would  be 
provided  because  of  this  preventive 
health  care  measure  would  be  In  the 
billions.  To  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives,  it  Is  a  much-needed 
safety  net. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished? 
Under  consideration  by  both  Houses 
of  Congress  is  legislation  that  would 
begin  to  remedy  these  deplorable  con- 
ditions. The  Indian  Health  Care 
Amendments  of  1985  would  reestablish 
Indian  Health  Service  as  the  primary 
agency  responsible  for  all  sanitation 
facilities  in  Indian  country  and  would 
provide  for  a  10-year  implementaticm 
plan  to  provide  the  necessary  services. 
The  alternative  which  the  Administra- 
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Uon  proposes,  is  by  far  the  higher 
price  to  pay.« 


SALT-D  UNDERSCORES  FATAL 
FLAW  IN  THE  TAX  REFORM 
MEASURE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

orinwTOUK 

m  TBI  HOVSI  OF  BXPHCSKHTATIVIS 

WedTtetday,  June  19, 19SS 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposed  elimination  of  de- 
ducUblUty  of  Stete  and  local  taxes  will 
speU  the  death  ImeU  for  the  current 
slate  of  educational  reform  measures 
now  before  a  nimiber  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

A  naUonal  effort.  enUUed  "SALT- 
D,"  is  being  formed  to  fight  the  effort 
to  delete  State  and  local  taxes  from 
Federal  income  tax  forms.  In  the  ad- 
ministration's first  term— we  witnessed 
the  wholesale  gutting  of  major  nation- 
al programs  which  provided  education- 
al opportunity  to  special  and  disadvan- 
taged populations.  What  we  now  see  in 
the  second  term— is  a  reign  of  terror 
not  of  an  overt  nature— but  of  a  back- 
door nature.  If  the  provisions  for  State 
and  local  taxes  are  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  part  of  its  tax  reform  effort- 
State  and  local  governments  could  lose 
$39  billion  in  revenues  in  1987.  In  my 
opinion,  this  $39  billion  loss  is  a  fron- 
tal attack  on  the  very  system  that  pro- 
vides the  backbone  of  local  support  to 
education  in  this  Nation. 

We  continue  to  hear  that  education 
must  remain  a  local  issue.  However, 
with  this  tax  reform  proposal— we  are 
virtually  assuring  the  Inability  of  edu- 
cation to  provide  the  fiscal  resources 
that  make  it  a  local  issue. 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  now 
take  $16  billion  in  deductions  for  edu- 
cation-related purposes,  $14  billion 
which  come  from  State  and  local  de- 
ductions. The  tax  reform  proposal 
would  slash  this  amoimt  to  $1.5  billion 
in  taxes  earmarked  for  education. 

The  impact  of  this  proposal  upon 
States  varies  greatly,  but  will  have  an 
especially  significant  impact  upon  my 
own  State  of  New  York- which  would 
lose  $6.5  billion— second  in  the  Nation 
only  to  the  State  of  California.  The 
loss  is  greatest  in  those  States  which 
have  higher  levels  of  public  services, 
more  progressive  income  tax  struc- 
tures, high  income  levels  and  a  greater 
financial  commitment  to  public 
schools,  according  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  In  short,  we 
are  penalizing  the  very  same  States 
that  have  made  a  determined  effort  to 
provide  an  array  of  services  for  the 
public  good— with  their  own  resources. 

How  can  we  expect  to  enact  serious 
educational  reform— including  efforts 
to  increase  teacher  salaries— if  we 
allow  this  provision  to  be  adopted? 
Even  former  Secretary  of  Education 
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Terrel  H.  Bell,  in  commenting  on  this 
propofal  during  the  SALT-D  meeting 
last  week,  stated  that  teacher  salaries 
need  io  be  competitive.  Local  commu- 
nities [cannot  expect  to  compete  for 
weU-tialned  teachers  if  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  them  salaries  that  are  at 
least  [comparable  to  private  sector 
wages;  Our  Nation  faces  a  drastic 
teacher  shortage  that  threatens  to  es- 
calate) to  1  million  by  the  year  1990. 
We  fa|l  In  our  efforts  to  be  future-ori- 
ented'If  we  adopt  backward  and  re- 
gressive proposals  such  as  this  one. 

The  tax  reform  proposal  also  takes  a 
hard  hit  at  charitable  contributions 
and  the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  to  fi- 
nance Ihlgher  education.  At  the  SALT- 
D  meeting  last  week,  it  was  revealed 
that  (Seductions  for  charitable  contri- 
butioils  now  account  for  $910  million 
nationwide.  This  would  be  reduced  to 
$905  million.  According  to  independ- 
ent sector,  four  out  of  five  taxpayers 
would  lose  their  deduction  for  charita- 
ble contributions  because  of  the  com- 
bined effect  of  repeal  of  the  nonltem- 
izers  Reduction  and  tax  changes  such 
as  theireduction  in  marginal  rates. 

The  Impact  upon  private  colleges 
and  tciiversities  would  be  especially 
significant.  Under  current  law,  18  per- 
cent of  the  revenues  of  independent 
collegts  and  universities  come  from 
gifts  from  nonitemizers.  Under  the 
proposed  changes,  scholarship  income, 
which;  is  now  tax  exempt  and  accounts 
for  $6$5  million  in  exclusions  set  aside 
for  education,  would  be  cut  to  $545 
mlllloi. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  SALT-D 
is  an  important  coalition  that  will  help 
to  briAg  the  fundamental  flaws  of  the 
administration's  tax  reform  proposal 
to  ligfit.  I  believe  that  tax  reform 
should  be  high  on  the  congressional 
agenda  for  this  session  of  Congress. 
However— tax  reforms  should  not 
mean  a  rubberstamp  approval  of  a 
proposal  that  does  not  reflect  a  fair 
set  of  economic  priorities.  Our  priority 
in  this  instance  should  be  rejection  of 
the  ddduction  for  State  and  local  taxes 
so  that  the  educational  reform  move- 
ment—begim  over  the  last  2  years- 
can  r«ach  fruition  without  being  un- 
fairly J  and  unnecessarily  sidetracked 
by  spacial  interests.* 
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JACK  FIELDS 

OFTEUB 
HOVSX  or  RXPRXSDfTATIVSS 


Wedneaday.  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.i  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
6,  1986.  an  excellent  article  appeared 
in  tha  Christian  Science  Monitor  con- 
cemidg  the  Sovietization  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

Written  by  John  Lenczowski.  Direc- 
tor o£  European  and  Soviet  Affairs  at 
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the  Nationkl  Security  Council,  the  ar- 
ticle descri  l>es  the  international  Com- 
munist tyranny  that  has  descended  on 
Nicaragua  and  the  importance  of  the 
President's  request  to  support  the 
Freedom  Fighters  in  their  struggle  to 
remain  fre^. 

The  article  follows.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

IimsiiAnoi4i.  ComtomsM  ams  NicAiAonA— 
AR  AmfnnsTHATioM  Vnw 

(By  John  Lenczowski) 

It  is  often  unpleasant  to  resurrect  what 
many  think,  are  the  unpleasant  ghosts  of 
the  past,  nnjrortunately.  that  ii  what  we  do 
when  we  ta^  hankly  about  the  forces  of 
"international  communism"  at  work  in  our 
hemlfi>here.'lt  has  lone  been  politically  the 
safe  thing  t«  do  to  ridicule  any  mention  of 
this  alleged  phenomenon.  Professors  and 
pundita  have  assured  us  for  years  that 
"international  communism"  as  such  no 
longer  reallx  exists— which  is  why  it  Is  ridi- 
culed as  a  "i4iant<»n,"  the  object  of  irration- 
al phobias  o(  extremists,  know-nothings,  or 
people  living  in  the  past.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained to  u|  that  we  can  no  longer  clinical- 
tely  use  this  loaded  expression 
e  Sino-Sovlet  split,  the  Tugo- 
lit,  the  Albanian-Soviet  split, 
estations  of  polycentriam. 
unism  is  no  longer  a  mono- 
lithic force  Subsuming  all  Marxist-Leninist 
states  under  the  Soviet  banner.  Neverthe- 
less, bow  can  one  label  the  presence  today 
in  Nicaragui  of  Cubans.  Bulgarians,  Liby- 
ans. Csechs,  pf  orth  Koreans.  East  Qennans, 
Vietnamese,  I  Soviets  and  communist  ele- 
ments of  th4  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion? If  this  Is  not  some  f  acslmQe  of  interna- 
tional communism,  then  we  are  at  a  loss  at 
how  to  explain  the  common  thread  that 
binds  these  lorces  together.  If  we  must  pay 
our  dues  to  ithe  gods  of  polycentrlnn,  then 
perhaps  we  flight  refine  our  terminology  by 
calling  this  I  phenomenon  "Soviet  interna- 
tional comntunism."  since  neither  Maoist, 
Titoist,  or  Albanian  brands  of  communism 
are  at  worlc 

Since  we  sp  rarely  discuss  the  facts  about 
international  communism,  here  are  a  few 
that  should  be  remembered  in  the  context 
of  the  debate  on  Nicaragua: 

Tlie  peotde  do  not  want  communism. 
Never  in  history  has  a  majority  of  a  free 
electorate  dfmocratically  chosen  a  commu- 
nist form  of  Igovemment.  (There  U  only  one 
exception:  ihe  minuscule  state  of  Su 
Marino.) 

Commi 
through  viol 
have  al 
by  a  well' 
minority  ovi 
majority, 
the  use  of 
and  nonco) 


ly  and 
because  of 
Slav-Soviet 
and  other 
Perhaps 


have  always  come  to  power 
t  takeovers.  These  takeovers 
involved  the  seizure  of  power 
and  externally  assisted 
an  unorganized  and  unwitting 
takeovers  consistently  entail 
popular  front"  of  communist 
lunist  elements;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  coinmunist  party  that  uses  an  ide- 
ological party  line  to  enforce  internal  con- 
fonnlty  an4  identify  and  eliminate  devi- 
ationists:  the  use  of  camouflage  to  disguise 
the  party's  tr\xe  intentions  and  full  political 
program;  the  use  of  propaguula  and  disin- 
formation ts  manipulate  the  international 
news  media;!  the  use  of  violent  and  ruthless 
methods  to  jeliminate  all  organized  opposi- 
tion: and  fiaally,  the  use  of  gradualism  in 
the  process  I  of  eliminating  opposition  and 
applying  internal  sectirity— so  that  the 
people  do  not  realize  what  is  happening  to 
them  until  it  is  too  late. 
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No  ccmununist  regime  that  has  consolidat- 
ed its  power  has  ever  been  overthrown  and 
replaced  by  a  noncommunist  order.  (The 
only  exception  Is  Grenada.)  Every  other 
form  of  government  offers  people  the 
chance  to  retain  a  system  of  trial  and  error. 
It  is  easy  to  overthrow  a  Shah  or  a  Somoza 
after  trial  has  been  granted  and  error  per- 
ceived. But  once  communism  Is  firmly  In 
place,  the  possibility  of  trial  and  error  Is  no 
more.  A  vote  against  aid  to  the  "freedom 
fighters"  is  a  vote  to  consign  Nicaragua  to 
an  indefinite  period  of  no  freedom  of  choice. 

The  human  cost  of  communism  exceeds 
most  Americans'  expectations.  The  number 
of  people  murdered  by  communist  regimes 
Is  estimated  at  between  SO  million  and  150 
million  with  the  higher  figure  probably 
more  accurate  in  light  of  recent  scholarship. 
The  greatest  tide  of  refugees  in  world  histo- 
ry flows  from  communist  states  to  noncom- 
munist ones:  Today  it  comes  from  Ethiopia, 
Afghanistan.  Indochina,  East  Europe,  and 
Nicaragua.  (During  the  entire  Vietnam  war 
there  was  nary  a  refugee  fleeing  from  Indo- 
china. It  was  not  until  communism  tri- 
umphed that  life  became  so  unbearable  that 
people  who  could  withstand  decades  of  war 
fled  to  the  seas.)  Communism  invented  the 
concentration  camp.  Millions  have  been  im- 
prisoned and  executed,  have  worked  and 
starved  to  death,  in  these  camps.  Commu- 
nist regimes  will  not  permit  enterprising 
Western  reporters  near  these  camps,  so  you 
don't  hear  about  them  on  the  news.  Com- 
munist regimes  recognize  no  restraint  on 
their  absolute  power.  From  this  they  estab- 
lish Ideological  falsehoods  as  the  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  and  the  standards  by 
which  deviationism  Is  measured;  from  this 
stems  the  systematic  denial  of  all  individual 
human  rights.  The  quality  of  life  always  de- 
teriorates under  communism:  the  militariza- 
tion of  society:  the  destruction  of  the  con- 
sumer economy;  the  rationing  of  food;  the 
deterioration  of  housing  and  Insufficient 
new  construction  to  meet  population 
growth;  the  destruction  of  medical  care 
through  lack  of  medicine  and  medical  sup- 
plies; the  destruction  of  religion;  the  de- 
struction and  political  control  of  education 
and  culture;  the  rewriting  of  history  and  de- 
struction of  monuments  to  the  national  her- 
itage; and  the  assault  on  family  life  and  pa- 
rental Jurisdiction  over  children. 

Soviet-style  communism  Invariably  means 
the  export  of  terrorism,  violence,  and  revo- 
lution. Soviet  proxy  states  participate  in  an 
efficient  division  of  labor  Cubans  as  troops, 
Bulgarians  and  Vietnamese  as  arms  suppli- 
ers. East  Oermans  as  secret-police  trainers 
and  military  advisers.  Since  the  Soviet  prox- 
ies are  present  on  our  continent  today,  it  Is 
no  accident  that  the  communist  Sandinista 
regime  is  an  active  collaborator  In  this  divi- 
sion of  labor. 

The  Sandinistas  are  communists.  Nicara- 
guan  President  Daniel  Ortega  has  said: 
"Marxism-Leninism  is  the  scientific  doctrine 
that  guides  our  revolution  .  .  .  [Without 
Sandinismo  we  cannot  be  Marxist-Leninist, 
and  Sandinismo  without  Marxism-Leninism 
cannot  be  revolutionary."  The  identical  pat- 
tern of  communist  takeover  methods.  Inter- 
nal policies,  and  external  behavior  Is  repeat- 
ing itself  in  Nicaragua.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  given  the  vast  evidence  we  have  accu- 
mulated, that  Nicaragua  is  becoming  an- 
other Cuba. 

Communist  regimes,  including  the  Nicara- 
guan  regime,  spend  vast  resources  on  disin- 
formation—to deceive  the  international 
news  media  and  foreign  political  decision- 
makers. A  principal  goal  is  to  disseminate 
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false  Information  about  the  nature  of  their 
own  system:  The  prindiwl  dialnfonnation 
theme  of  all  communist  regimes  is  to  con- 
vince others  that  they  are  not  really  com- 
munist. This  Is  done  In  many  ways  by  the 
Sandinistas,  but  most  prominently  by  the 
"guided  tour."  Countless  American  visitors 
are  taken  on  this  guided  tour  and  see  nice 
things  snd  talk  to  "average  dUzens"  who 
tell  them  what  the  regime  wants  them  to 
hear.  Nobody  wants  to  believe  that  be  has 
been  fooled.  But  if  Congress  is  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  constituents  and  reporters  who 
base  their  information  on  the  "guided  tour." 
Congress  may  as  well  believe  everything  it  is 
told  on  identical  guided  tours  In  Mowow, 
Havana,  East  Oennany,  and  North  Korea. 

Congress  must  decide  whether  It  will 
resist  international  communism  on  our  con- 
tinent or  let  it  prosper.  laolaUtmlst  in  Con- 
gress may  base  their  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration on  the  principle  that  other 
countries  should  be  allowed  self-determina- 
tion. Unfortunately,  in  Nicaragua  today 
there  can  be  no  self-determtnation,  because 
of  the  reality  of  "foreign-force  determina- 
tion." The  foreign  force  Is  the  USSR  and  its 
proxies,  otherwise  known  as  the  forces  of 
international  communism.  WiU  the  Nlcara- 
guans  be  given  enough  assistance  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  determine  their  future 
on  the  basis  of  a  balance  of  foreign  forces, 
or  will  Congress  permit  an  tt«ti»i«««f  gj,  iq,. 
balance  against  democracy,  against  any 
system  of  trial  and  error?  If  Ctmgress  choos- 
es to  deny  the  NIcaraguan  friends  of  democ- 
racy a  chance  for  self-determination.  It  will 
be  voting  In  favor  of  the  first  victory  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  on  our  own  conti- 
nent.* 


STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS:  TRY 
NOW.  PAY  LATER 


HON.  JAMES  A.  TRAHCANT.  JR. 

or  OHIO 

TS  THE  HOUSE  Or  BKFRCSEMTATTVES 

Wiednesday.  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  TRAFICANT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  arguments  have  been  heard 
from  both  sides  of  the  issue  concern- 
ing the  President's  program  last  year 
to  provide  import  relief  to  the  UJS. 
steel  industry.  This  industry  ocmtinues 
to  suffer  through  difficult  times  while 
recognizing  limited  improvonent  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  program. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  Jime  17, 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  discusses 
the  President's  relief  efforts  and  the 
overall  prognosis  of  the  U.8.  industry 
for  the  future  as  a  international  com- 
petitor. I  submit  this  article  for  the 
RacoRD. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  17, 1985] 

Stxb.  IiooKT  Quotas:  Tht  Now,  Pat  Latb 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Washdiotoii.— When  President  Reagan 
azmounced  his  new  import  relief  program 
for  the  steel  industry  Just  before  last  No- 
vember's election  the  details  were  so  muiky 
that  analysis  weren't  sure  whether  it  would 
prove  protectionist  or  merely  a  ploy.  Much 
depended  on  how  tough  the  administration 
planned  to  be  In  seeking  export-limitation 
agreements  from  other  Bteel-produdng 
countries.  One  outside  analyst  predicted 
then  that  if  the  president  really  were  to 
reach  his  goal  of  limiting  overall  Imports  to 
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20.2%  of  the  U.S.  market,  the  plan  would  be 
"very  protectionist"  Otherwise,  he  asMrted. 
"itwOlbeaaham." 

Technically,  the  White  House  has  faUen 
short  on  its  promise  to  the  industry.  The  11 
accords  it  has  negotiated  ao  far  would  hold 
importo  only  to  between  21%  and  23%  of  the 
U.S.  market,  not  the  20.2%  that  the  presi- 
dent cited.  Similar  compacto  with  the  two  or 
three  small  producers  yet  to  sign— East  Oer- 
many,  Poland  and  the  like— wont  trim  that 
total  much. 

Tet  the  administration  has  put  in  place  a 
■et  of  restrictions  ao  stringent  that  they 
rival  the  Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  on  tes- 
tae and  apparel  imports,  often  dted  as  the 
nation's  most  egregious  protectionist  meas- 
ure. Gary  Horlick.  a  former  Commerce  De- 
partment trade  official,  contends  the  cur- 
rent steel  quota  system  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  the  textile  accord.  It  covers  pro- 
ducers frran  Europe,  not  Just  from  Japan 
and  developing  countries:  it  aeU  an  overall 
ceiling  for  world-wide  impcnts.  where  the 
MFA  does  not:  It  precludes  allowing  imports 
to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  domestic 
market;  it  applies  even  to  the  smallest  steel- 
produdng  countries;  and  finally,  unlike  the 
case  of  the  MFA.  the  steel  Industry  may  dis- 
mantle this  whole  system  anytime  It  wants, 
merely  by  filing  unfair  trade-practice  cases. 
This  effectively  gives  the  Industry  a  veto 
against  any  liberalization  moves.  "This  is 
the  most  protectionist  thing  we  have  going," 
Mr.  Horlick  asserts. 

William  Walker,  a  former  Ford  adminis- 
tration trade  official,  notes  that  foreigners 
began  last  September  «<»ingtwg  the  U.8. 
market  to  get  their  goods  in  befcne  the  ne- 
goUaUons  were  completed.  Now  some  al- 
ready have  used  up— or  even  exceeded— 
their  quotas.  Mr.  Walker  predicts  a  crundi. 
beginning  In  late  summer  when  the  next 
quota  year  approaches.  Supplies  will  dry  up 
and  there'll  be  intense  pressure  from  Im- 
porters to  relax  the  restraints,  he  says. 
adding.  "It's  going  to  have  a  real  impact  in 
the  marke^lace." 

Robot  Crandall.  a  Brookings  Institution 
steel  analyst,  points  out  that  such  shortages 
frequently  spawn  schemes  to  circumvent 
the  import  limits— often  at  the  expense  of 
other  domestic  Industries.  If  a  Nissan  plant 
in  California  can't  Ixiy  enough  foreign  steel 
to  stamp  out  doors  for  Its  cars.  It  can  in- 
stead buy  already-stamped  doors  from 
abroad  and  not  be  affected  by  the  steel 
quotas.  As  a  result,  steel  fabricators  all  over 
the  U.S.  may  soon  begin  to  feel  the  hea^ 
Mr.  Crandall  says.  "None  of  these  thlnas 
woito  well  for  very  long,"  he  adds.  "There 
was  a  lot  of  cheating  that  went  on  to  get 
around  the  old  trigger-price  mechanism 
Import  limitations  In  the  late  1970b.  It's  no 
wcmder  that  Caterpillar  (Tractor  Co.)  lob- 
bied against  the  current  quotas." 

Indeed,  some  analysts  believe  the  new  lim- 
itations are  so  detailed  they  may  create 
their  own  probloas  very  soon.  Steel  experts 
contend  that  a  npedal  limitation  on  import- 
ing sUloon  steel  armatures  already  has  dis- 
torted the  market  here  and  eventually  may 
force  domestic  producers  to  go  offshore. 
And  there  are  indications  that  some  Ameri- 
can steelmakers  already  are  pondering  a  re- 
quest to  relax  restrictions  on  countries  from 
which  they  themselves  want  to  Import. 

Nor  Is  the  skirmishing  over.  The  U.S.  Is 
preparing  for  another  confrontation  with 
European  steel  producers  In  July  that  could 
well  Jeopardize  a  broader  U.S.-Common 
Maiket  steel  pact.  If  that  collapses,  the 
entire  array  of  export-limitation  pacts  that 
the  VS.  has  negotiated  could  come  crashing 
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down.  And  there  may  be  trouble  ahead  with 
Canadian  producers.  Although  the  adminis- 
tration hasn't  been  able  to  show  that  the 
Canadians  are  subaldlains  their  steel  indus- 
try heavily.  President  Reasan  personally 
told  American  steelmakers  late  last  month 
he  thought  imports  from  Canada  still  "are 
well  above  traditional  levels"— a  reference 
that  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  producers  took 
as  a  warning  that  Washington  might  push 
iU  steel  fight  northward. 

Industry  analysts  are  split  over  what  to  do 
to  help  the  U.S.  industry.  ICany  believe  the 
government  could  serve  American  steel  com- 
panies best  over  the  long  run  simply  by  re- 
moving all  quotas  and  forcing  the  industry 
to  pare  costs  further  and  modernise  Its 
plant  and  equipment.  Portions  of  the  indus- 
try already  are  prospering.  The  mini-mills 
that  have  bought  new  equipment  and  dis- 
carded restrictive  work  rules  are  competing 
nicely.  Many  of  the  older  "integrated"  mills 
are  largely  outmoded,  and  few  in  the  indus- 
try have  the  money— or  the  will— to  update 
them.  For  these  mills,  the  quota  are  little 
more  than  a  placebo,  outside  analysts  say. 
"The  quotas  may  help  reduce  the  pressure 
somewhat,  but  if  the  economy  turns  down, 
they'll  be  filing  Chapter  11  bankruptcies 
anyway,"  says  Harald  B.  Malmgren.  a  Wash- 
ington-based trade  consultant. 

Whatever  the  final  fate  of  major  steel 
producers,  it's  becoming  apparent  that  pro- 
tection—to whatever  extent  it  works— is  a 
messy  business  that  is  fraught  with  pitfalls 
for  the  Industry  and  the  government  as 
weU.« 


THE  SUPERPDND 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  DfDIAIfA 
Hf  THE  aOUSX  op  SXPRZSSIfTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1985, 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  Jime  19.  1985 
into  the  CoHGBCSSiOHAi.  Rxcord: 
Trk  SuFaaruHO 

Improper  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes  Is 
America's  chief  environmental  problem. 
Many  Hoosiers  have  experienced  first-hand 
the  frustrations  of  trjring  to  rid  their  com- 
munities of  toxics.  Five  years  after  launch- 
ing the  Superfund  program,  we  have  found 
that  stopping  toxic  contamination  Is  far 
more  difficult,  costly  and  time-consuming 
than  expected.  While  there  Is  broad  support 
to  renew  Superfund  before  it  expires  this 
year,  several  key  issues  remaiiL 

KPA  cleanup  efforts  have  been  disappoint- 
ing. After  spending  more  than  $1  billion  to 
clean  up  mountains  of  waste,  the  nation  can 
point  to  little  progress  and  a  nearly  depleted 
Superfund.  Some  800  of  the  worst  sites  have 
been  proposed  for  EPA's  national  priority 
list,  but  only  15  have  been  fully  restored. 
With  an  astounding  270  million  tons  of  poi- 
sonous waste  produced  each  year,  the  dan- 
gers continue  to  grow.  The  Superfund  Is 
doing  far  less  than  a  super  Job  of  cleanup. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  Superfund  must 
be  expanded  well  beyond  the  initial  five 
year  funding  level  of  $1.6  billion,  but  one 
Issue  is  how  much  more  money  Is  needed. 
The  Administration  wants  to  spend  $5.3  bU- 
lion  over  five  years,  two  Senate  Committees 
propose  $7.5  billion,  and  others  in  Congress 
favor  $10  billion.  Setting  a  figure  is  hard  be- 
cause the  extent  of  the  problem  is  unclear. 
Studies  of  the  eventual  number  of  Super- 
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fund  sites  range  from  3,000  to  10.000.  To 
make  r$atters  worse,  data  about  what  types 
and  qiiantities  of  waste  were  dumped  at 
these  ates  are  sketchy,  and  cleanup  meth- 
ods will  require  much  analysis. 

The  Adminstration  contends  that  its  sug- 
gested funding  level  Is  all  that  EPA  can  ef - 
f ective^r  manage  over  five  years.  Supporters 
of  higher  funding  argue  that  the  severity  of 
the  problem  demands  greater  resources  to 
support  aggressive  cleanup  efforts,  research 
on  safi,  cost^fective  disposal  technology, 
studleslon  the  health  risks  of  chemicals,  and 
investi|ations  to  And  leaking  dumps  before 
they  become  Superfund  sites.  My  feeling  is 
that,  eren  with  the  budget  constraints,  we 
cannot  [afford  not  to  clean  up.  If  we  delay 
we  on]^  increase  costs.  We  could,  as  the 
saving  goes,  "save  ourselves  broke."  So  I  will 
support  a  strengthened  Superfund  program. 

How  to  finance  Superfund  Is  another  key 
Issue.  Oetting  firms  to  pay  for  cleaning  up 
waste  ttiey  have  dumped  Is  difficult.  So  far. 
only  $1.1  million  has  been  recovered  from 
responsible  parties.  Superfund  is  now  fi- 
nanoedi  by  a  tax  on  petroleum  and  chemical 
fee(tot<]cks  (87.5%)  and  with  general  reve- 
nues (12.5%).  This  tax  was  chosen  because 
these  feedstocks  are  toxic  or  become  toxic 
during  I  manufacturing.  The  petroleum  and 
cheml<ml  industries  say  that  expanding  this 
tax  Is  tmf air  because  it  Inhibits  their  com- 
petitiveness and  does  not  penalize  other 
toxic-produdng  industries.  These  concerns, 
which  Imake  sense  to  me.  have  prompted 
consld^ation  of  alternate  funding  plans. 

The  Senate  plan  keeps  the  feedstock  tax. 
but  ad|s  an  excise  tax  (.08%)  on  all  manu- 
facture with  aiuiual  receU>ts  over  $5  mil- 
lion. Itiere  are  several  benefits  to  this  ap- 
proach. It  requires  no  general  revenues,  and 
the  tax  would  be  suspended  when  sufficient 
revenues  had  been  raised.  The  tax  Is  small 
and  spfead  among  many  firms,  so  ample  rev- 
enue can  be  raised  easily  without  overbur- 
dening any  industry.  (Mtics  of  this  excise 
tax,  ii|cluding  the  Administration,  believe 
the  tax  Is  so  small  and  so  easily  passed  to 
consuo$ers  that  It  gives  firms  little  incentive 
to  sto|>  generating  toxics.  Also,  the  tax 
would  k-equire  a  complicated  reporting  and 
collection  procedure  at  a  time  when  tax  sim- 
plification is  an  Important  goaL 

Othv  funding  plans  would  keep  the  feed- 
stock ttuc  and  general  revenue  contribution, 
and  add  a  waste-end  tax.  A  carefully  struc- 
tured waste-end  tax,  imposed  when  waste  is 
delivered  to  a  disposal  facility,  meets  several 
goals.  It  makes  waste  producers  share  the 
deanu)}  burden,  and  it  is  easier  to  adminis- 
ter than  a  broad  excise  tax.  It  also  gives 
firms  important  economic  incentives  to 
lower  waste  production  and  reduce  their  re- 
liance on  land  dumping.  Land  dumping  Is 
the  cheapest  and  most  common  form  of 
waste  disposal,  but  It  can  contaminate 
ground  water  and  might  lead  to  higher 
future;  cleanup  costs.  Other  disposal  strate- 
gies—flecycling.  chemical  neutralization.  In- 
clnerailon— have  greater  potential  for  safe 
disposal  of  waste,  but  they  are  also  more  ex- 
pensive. By  raising  the  cost  of  land  dump- 
ing, the  waste-end  tax  can  make  other  dls- 
poul  techniques  more  competitive. 

A  w$ste-end  tax  has  disadvantages.  Most 
estimates  show  that  this  tax  will  raise  less 
than  faoo  million  a  year.  Too  heavy  a  tax 
would  unfairly  burden  current  waste  dispos- 
ers and  might  encourage  Illegal  dumping. 
Also,  It  the  waste-end  tax  works  as  planned, 
the  revenue  generated  would  decline  as 
firms  modify  their  waste  production.  My 

guess  \a  that  the  Congress  will  finally  decide 

on  soifae  combination  of  these  tax  measures. 
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other  key 'issues  must  be  resolved.  E3>A 
now  has  authority  to  prescribe  cleanups 
caae-by-caae.  considering  factors  like  the 
extent  of  dai  lage,  the  threat  to  the  commu- 
nity, available  cleanup  methods,  and  cost. 
Frustrated  off  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
the  cleanup  pace,  support  is  growing  for 
Congress  to  set  mandatory  cleanup  stand- 
ards and  Bch^ules.  Congress  must  also  con- 
sider cranpefisatlon  for  victims  of  toxic  ex- 
posure: state  and  municipal  financial  re- 
sponsibility; and  appropriate  cleanup  liabil- 
ity standards. 

Industry  e^orts  to  reduce  the  use  of  toxic 
chemicals  ar^  promising.  Safety  records  are 
Impressive,  but  improvements  can  be  made. 
Plants  mustbe  built  and  maintained  with 
safety.  Both  inspections  and  training  pro- 
grams to  educate  workers  on  safety  proce- 
dures must  be  rigorous.  Transportation  con- 
tainers must  be  strong  enough  to  avoid 
breaks  and  leaks.  An  intensive  national 
effort  to  gather  data,  set  responsibilities 
and  pursue  aggressive  cleanups  is  urgmtly 
needed.  The  only  way  to  ensure  permanent 
protection  ffom  hazardous  wastes  is  to  not 
generate  thein  at  all.  At  present,  that  goal  is 
beymd  our  i«ach.  As  the  number  of  waste 
sites  grows,  and  the  potential  health  and  en- 
vlroimiental  risks  increase,  cleanup  efforts 
will  be  slow]  expensive,  and  tough  to  com- 
plete. But  Vtift  effort  must  be  made.* 


MORE 


ONS  TO  PROVTOE 
CHILD  CARE 


HON.  SALA  BURTON 

OPCAUrOKRU 
IN  THE  90X7SB  Of  RXPRBSEHTATTVES 

day,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mrs.  BI7RTON  of  California,  l&i. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  I  have 
been  sharifig  with  our  (wlleagues  arti- 
cles and  surveys  on  the  state  of  this 
Nation's  ai>ility  to  provide  decent  and 
affordable  child  care.  I  would  like  to 
submit  a  recent  article  by  Sylvia 
Porter  wl^ose  point  should  be  very 
clear  to  those  of  us  seeking  the  prover- 
bial "bottom  line."  In  this  case,  the 
message  is  "While  day  care  is  expen- 
sive, it  makes  good  business  sense  to 
provide  it  .because  employers  actually 
save  more 'than  they  spend."  I  highly 
recommend  the  foUowlng  article: 
Wrt  CHiu>-CAax  BsmriTS  Makx  Oood 
BUBOfSSS  Sknsb 

As  an  emt>loyer,  would  you  like  to  see  a 
major  increase  in  productivity  among  your 
employees  is  well  as  a  decline  in  absentee- 
ism and  a  shrinkage  In  turnover  of  your 
workforce?  | 

Sure?  Then  provide  some  form  of  child- 
care  asslstaiice  In  the  benefit  package  you 
put  togeth^  to  attract  the  most  qualified 
employees  And  to  remain  competitive  with 
other  businesses  in  your  field.  There  Is 
simply  no  cisputlng  that  this  is  a  clear,  un- 
mistakable jesson  to  be  learned  from  the  en- 
lightened eaiployers  who  are  now  providing 
this  benefit. 

Day  care  pas  long  since  passed  out  of  the 
experimental  stage.  In  fact,  an  estimated 
2.800  compfuUes  to  3.400  companies  with 
more  than :  100  employees  already  sponsor 
some  form  of  child-care  program— ranging 
from  on-si^  day-care  facilities  to  informa- 
tion and  rel  erral  services. 
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"The  companies  that  invest  the  most  in 
child-care  programs  derive  the  greatest  ben- 
efits in  reduced  turnover  and  absenteeism, 
and  boosted  employee  morale,"  says  Sandra 
Burud.  a  consultant  and  author  of  "Employ- 
er-Supported Child  Care:  Investing  in 
Human  Resources"  (Auburn  House,  1984). 

These  findings  have  enormous  implica- 
tions. Nearly  half  of  all  infants  bom  this 
year  will  be  placed  in  some  kind  of  child- 
care  program  during  their  young  lives.  But 
will  there  be  enough  quality  facilities  to  ac- 
commodate them? 

Despite  all  the  platitudes  we  toss  around 
about  our  children  being  our  most  precious 
natural  resource,  we  do  little  to  provide  for 
their  care.  But  the  need  will  not  diminish.  A 
full  60  percent  of  working  women  currently 
have  children  under  age  18.  reports  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  And  the  BUB  an- 
ticipates the  percentage  will  rise. 

It's  not  ony  a  working  mother  who  worries 
about  child  care.  In  increasing  numbers,  fa- 
thers share  child-rearing  responsibilities, 
and  many  fathers  now  get  custody  of  chil- 
dren following  a  divorce. 

Against  this  backgroimd  of  soaring 
demand,  Burud  reports  the  lack  of  good  day 
care  is  even  worse  than  is  generally  believed. 

"Quality  day  care  is  expensive,"  she 
stresses.  "Consumers  can't  afford  to  pay,  so 
there  Is  no  incentive  for  new  programs." 

Meanwtiile,  employers  lose  more  than  it 
costs  to  provide  some  form  of  assistance, 
child-care  professionals  argue.  They  lose 
cold  case  through  high  absenteeism  and 
rapid  turnover— which  In  turn  leads  to  high 
training  costs  for  new  employees. 

The  bottom  line:  While  day  care  is  expen- 
sive, it  makes  good  business  sense  to  provide 
it  because  employers  actually  save  more 
than  they  spend. 

Assistance  comes  in  many  different  padt- 
ages.  Very  few  employers  provide  on-site 
day-care  facilities.  In  a  new  twist,  several 
companies  band  together  and  form  one 
center.  Film  studios  in  Burbank  (Los  Ange- 
les Coimty),  for  instance,  have  started  a  pro- 
gram in  concert  with  the  public  school 
system— an  unusual  public-private  partner- 
ship. 

Other  employers  make  contributions  to 
existing  centers  where  employees  already 
have  children  enrolled.  Some  provide  vouch- 
ers that  employees  can  use  as  partial  pay- 
ment for  day  care,  thus  defraying  their 
costs. 

Most  flexible  benefit  programs  include  a 
day-care  benefit.  And  at  a  number  of  com- 
panies, employees  can  participate  in  a 
salary-reduction  plan  in  which  they  take  a 
cut  in  take-home  pay  and  use  the  remainder 
of  their  pretax  salary  to  pay  for  day  care. 

The  sheer  variety  of  programs  suggests 
that  employers  can  find  a  practical  arrange- 
ment to  assist  employees  who  are  desperate 
for  help  in  providing  day  care. 

A  provocative  footnote:  BCany  employers 
are  concerned  that  employees  who  don't 
need  this  benefit  will  resent  the  efforts  and 
money  expended  for  those  who  do.  Burud 
says.  Not  so.  she  adds. 

Employees  regardless  of  their  own  family 
situation,  appreciate  working  for  a  company 
that  demonstrates  understanding  of  its  em- 
ployees' needs  and  backs  up  its  understand- 
ing with  sympathetic  action.* 
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ANDREI  SAKHAROV-THE  MAN 
AND  HIS  THOUGHT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  nw  TOBK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Repre- 
sentative Beit  Oilmah  and  Representa- 
tive Barmet  Frahk.  for  giving  Mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jews  and  particularly 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  spoken 
of  recent  events  which  have  struck 
fear  in  the  hearts  of  the  Sakharov- 
Bonner  children,  and  are  of  grave  con- 
cern to  us  all:  returned  and  forged 
mail,  undelivered  cables,  indications 
that  Dr.  Sakharov  has  suffered  a 
stroke. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  concern  for  the  plight 
of  Dr.  Sakharov  and  Dr.  Bonner,  and 
also  to  talk  about  Dr.  Sakharov's  back- 
ground. My  good  friend  and  esteemed 
coUeague.  Dr.  Ernest  Gordon  of 
CREED— Christian  Rescue  Effort  for 
the  Emancipation  of  Dissidents- 
brought  to  my  attention  an  essay  on 
Dr.  Sakharov  by  Nikita  MoravdLy.  Mr. 
Moravsky  is  presently  lecturing  in 
Soviet  studies  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  was  cultural  atta- 
ch6  at  the  U.S.  Elmbassy  in  Moscow 
and  Deputy  Chief  of  the  U.S.8  Jl.  Divi- 
sion of  the  Voice  of  America.  I  think 
this  is  an  ideal  time  to  read  some  ex- 
cerpts from  Mr.  Moravsky's  article. 
AMMtn  Sakhabov- THX  Mah  un  His 
Thought 
(By  Nikita  Moravsky) 

In  order  to  trace  SakharoVs  evolutkm 
from  a  brilliant  and  privfleged  scientist  to  a 
human  rights  advocate  and  aodal  critic,  one 
must  begin  with  his  career  as  a  physiciBt 
Bom  In  1921.  Sakharov  was  graduated  from 
Moscow  University's  Physics  Department  in 
1942.  After  graduating  he  was  eager  to  Join 
the  country's  armed  forces.  The  govern- 
ment, however,  assigned  him  as  an  engineer 
to  a  war  plant  because  of  his  Imprtsilve  aca- 
demic record.  From  1946  to  1947  Sakharov 
did  graduate  woi^  under  the  direction  of 
physicist  Igor  Tamm.  a  future  Nobel  laure- 
ate, and  received  his  Candidate  of  Sdenoe 
degree  in  1948.  He  then  Joined  Tamm's  nu- 
dear  physics  team  to  work  on  the  UGBR's 
hydrogen  bomb,  which  was  built  in  1950.  At 
the  time,  Sakharov  had  no  misgivings  about 
creating  this  superweapon  for  the  Soviet 
Union  because  he  felt  that  it  was  essential 
to  his  country's  security  and  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power.  However.  Sakharov  and 
Tamm  did  not  confine  themselves  to  weap- 
ons development  alone;  in  the  early  1950b 
they  also  pioneered  a  project  for  the  peace- 
ful utilization  of  nuclear  power. 

For  his  contributions  to  Soviet  defense 
and  science,  Sakharov  was  awarded  the 
Stalin  Prize  as  well  as  three  Orders  of  the 
Hero  of  Socialist  Labor.  Other  privileges 
and  prequlsltes  conferred  upon  him  includ- 
ed a  saliJ7  of  two  thousand  rubles  a  month, 
special  housing,  a  chauffeur-driven  automo- 
bile, access  to  restricted  consumer  goods. 
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and  a  24-hour-a-day  bodyguard.  In  1953.  at 
the  age  of  32,  he  was  elected  to  full  member- 
ship in  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Although  well  placed  in  the  Soviet  estab- 
lishment. Sakharov  was  not  a  (Communist 
Party  member  and  thus  was  not  bound  by 
iU  Ideological  discipline.  Standing  apart 
from  those  in  control,  he  became  deeply 
concerned  about  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
war  and  the  fate  of  mMiUmi  Through 
Intromection  and  the  influence  of  such  men 
as  Albert  Schweitzer  and  Unus  Pauling. 
Sakharov  came  to  regard  himself  morally 
responsible  for  the  nuclear  contamination 
from  atomic  testing  and  began  to  speak  out 
against  such  tests. 

Until  1968  Sakharov's  thoughU  and  ac- 
tions were  known  to  Just  a  handful  of 
people  and  were  confined  to  specific  Issues 
and  cases.  Only  with  the  appearance  of  his 
essay.  "Progress.  Coexistence  and  InteUec- 
tual  Freedom",  first  in  »»»««»»««*  and  then  In 
book  form  in  the  West,  did  his  views  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjecu  become  widely 
known.  The  writing  of  the  book  coincided 
with  the  height  of  the  "Prague  spring"  of 
1968,  which  gave  some  Soviet  intellectuals 
hope  for  liberalization  In  all  of  Eastern 
Europe.  The  general  tenor  of  the  essay  re- 
flects the  notion  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
an  open  and  honest  debate  on  the  crucial 
issues  of  the  times.  The  book  deals  with  the 
issues  of  war  and  peace,  dictatorship.  Stalin- 
ist terror,  freedom  of  thought,  demographic 
and  ecological  problems,  and  the  conver- 
gence of  socialist  and  capitalist  systems. 

The  most  emotional  chapter  in  "Progress. 
Coexistence  and  Intellectual  Freedom" 
deals  with  what  Sakharov  called  "police  die- 
tatorshlps."  Here  the  horrors  of  Naziam  and 
the  excesses  of  Maoism  are  reviewed,  but 
the  focus  is  Stalinism. 

(Cataloguing  Stalin's  crimes.  Sakharov 
wrote:  At  least  ten  to  fifteen  million  people 
perished  In  the  torture  chambers  of  the 
NKVD  from  torture  or  execution,  in  camps 
for  exiled  Kulaks  and  so-called  semi-Kulaks 
and  members  of  their  families,  and  in  camps 
"without  the  right  of  correspondence"  .  .  . 
People  perished  in  the  mines  of  NwUak  snd 
Vorkuta  from  freezing,  starvation,  and  ex- 
hausting Ubcr.  at  countless  construction 
projects.  In  timber-cutting,  building  of 
canals,  or  dmply  transportation  In  prism 
trains,  in  tHe  overcrowded  holds  of  "death 
ships"  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  durtng 
the  resettlement  of  entire  people,  the  Cri- 
mean Tatars,  the  Volga  Germans,  the  Kat 
myks.  and  other  Caucasm  people  .  .  . 

Stalin's  ruthless  policies.  Sakharov  contin- 
ued, were  especially  harmful  to  the  country- 
side where  they  resulted  in  "unlimited  ex- 
ploitation and  predatory  forced  deliveries  at 
'symbolic'  prices,  in  almost  serflike  enslave- 
ment of  the  peasantry,  depriving  the  peas- 
ants of  the  simplest  means  of  mechaniza- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  collective-farm 
chairmen  on  the  basis  of  their  cunning  and 
obsequiousness."  Sakharov  also  accused 
Stalin  of  mistreating  Soviet  soldiers  who  as 
prisoners  of  war  survived  Nazi  camps  only  to 
be  Imprisoned  on  their  return.  He  charge 
Stalin  with  promulgating  anti-woiker  de- 
crees, on  the  one  hand,  and  with  instituting 
draoonic  laws  protecthig  "socialist  proper- 
ty," on  the  other.  Finally,  he  indicted  Stalin 
for  his  anti-Semitism  and  Ukralnopbobia. 

In  the  faU  of  1970.  Sakharov.  Valery  Cha- 
lidze  and  Andrei  Tverdokhlebov  founded 
the  Human  Rights  Committee.  At  about  the 
same  time  Sakharov  attended  the  trial  of 
mathematician  Revolt  Pimenov  and  puppet- 
show  actor  Boris  Vail,  both  charged  with 
distributing  samlTirtat  material.  Thanks  to 
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his  ■cademicUn's  status,  Sakharov  sat  in  a 
courtroom  packed  with  KOB  trainees,  while 
the  friends  of  the  defendants  were  forced  to 
remain  in  a  hallway  throughout  the  pro- 
ceedlnfs.  Sutiaequently,  Sakharov,  too.  was 
denied  entrance  to  the  courtroom.  And  at 
the  1971  trial  of  astrophysicist  Kronid  Lu- 
baraky  on  identical  charges,  the  practice  of 
barring  the  defendants'  friends  from  the 
courtroom  went  even  farther.  "When  the 
session  began."  wroter  Sakharov,  "the  'un- 
known persons  in  dvHian  clothes'  used  force 
to  push  us  out  of  the  vestibule  of  the  court 
into  the  street.  Then  a  big  padlock  was 
himg  on  the  door  leading  into  the  people's 
court."  As  aimalled  as  Sakharov  was  by  the 
disregard  for  even  a  semblance  of  "open 
court"  hearings,  he  was  stunned  all  the 
more  by  the  harsh  sentences  meted  out  to 
the  defendants:  five  years  of  exile  each  for 
Pimenov  and  Vail,  five  years  of  imprison- 
ment for  Lubarsky. 

The  impact  of  dissident  trials  became  in- 
creasingly evident  In  Sakharov's  writings.  In 
his  "Memorandum,"  dated  March  1971.  he 
places  a  much  stronger  emphasis  on  human 
rights  declaring  that  "the  basic  aim  of  the 
state  is  the  protection  and  safe-guarding  of 
the  basic  rights  of  its  citizens.  The  defense 
of  human  rights  Is  the  loftiest  of  all  aims." 
He  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Soviet,  first  in 
September  1971,  for  free  emigration  from 
the  USSR  and  unobstructed  return,  and 
then  in  April  1972  for  amnesty  for  political 
prisoners  and  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. In  the  "Postscript  to  the  Memo- 
randum" of  June  1973.  Sakharov  repeated 
his  call  for  a  halt  to  all  political  persecution 
in  yet  stronger  terms. 

The  most  essential  condition  for  the  cure 
of  our  society  is  the  abandonment  of  politi- 
cal persecution  in  its  Judicial  and  psychiat- 
ric forms  or  in  any  other  form  of  which  our 
bureaucratic  and  bigoted  system,  with  its  to- 
talitarian interference  by  the  state  in  the 
lives  of  the  dtiaens.  is  capable,  such  as  dis- 
missal from  worlt.  expulsion  from  college, 
refusal  of  residence  permits,  limitation  of 
promotion  at  woA.  etc. 

Since  the  days  of  Stalin,  he  contends,  "the 
basic  class,  social  and  ideological  features  of 
the  regime  did  not  undergo  essential 
change"  despite  "a  period  of  largely  illusory 
Uberalism"  that  foUowed  Stalin's  death. 
"Restrictions  on  ideological  freedom,  efforts 
to  suppress  information  not  controlled  by 
the  state,  fresh  persecution  for  political  and 
ideological  reasons,  and  a  deliberate  aggra- 
vation of  nationalities  problems"  continue 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  July  1975  Sakharov  finished  his  essay. 
"My  Country  and  the  World."  timing  Its  ap- 
pearance for  the  August  opening  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe.  The  Issues  raised  in  the 
essay  bear  directly  on  the  subject  matter  of 
the  conference:  human  and  political  rights, 
free  emigration,  disarmament  and  security. 
Unlike  "Progress.  Coexistence  and  Intellec- 
tual n«edom."  "My  County  and  the  World" 
is  addressed  primarily  to  the  West.  Sak- 
harov dwells  at  length  on  the  negative  as- 
pects of  Soviet  society,  hoping  that  his  anal- 
ysis will  help  the  West  understand  the  real 
situation  In  the  Soviet  Union,  since  it  so 
strongly  influences  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  USSR.  large-scale  Soviet  mili- 
tary expenditures  and  huge  sums  spent  for 
overt  and  covert  operations  around  the 
globe  are  made  possible,  he  explains,  by  the 
monopoly  of  power  in  the  USSR,  by  policy 
decision-making  behind  closed  doors,  by  the 
absence  of  democratic  processes  and  free- 
doms, and  by  the  low  standard  of  living.  In 
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perioA  of  crisis,  such  a  system  engenders 
rule  ay  terror,  in  quieter  periods,  the  domi- 
nance of  a  bungling  bureaucracy  and  the 
permarient  milltarlaatlon  of  the  economy. 
Oenutoie  detente,  he  repeats.  Is  inextricably 
bound  to  human  freedoms. 

In  ttie  wake  of  "My  Country  and  the 
Worl(t'  came  the  annouincement  that  Sak- 
harov had  been  awarded  the  197S  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  As  a  year  before,  the  Soviet 
media,  rushed  to  attack  him.  Again  a  group 
of  Sotiet  academldanB— this  time  seventy- 
two  of  them— issued  a  statement  of  condem- 
nation: "Soviet  adentlsts  believe  that  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Priie  to  Academician 
Sakharov  is  unworthy  and  provocative  and 
a  bla4>hemy  against  the  noble  ideas— dear 
to  us  All— of  humanism,  peace.  JusUce  and 
friend^p  among  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries."' SakharoVs  visa  application  to  travel 
to  Of o  for  the  award  ceremonies  was 
tumeq  down,  as  explained  by  an  official, 
"for  Heaaons  of  security,  because  A.  Sak- 
harov is  the  possessor  of  exceptionally  Im- 
portant state  and  military  secrets."  Tbia 
denial  provoked  an  uproar  in  the  West  and 
drew  official  protests  from,  among  others, 
the  French  and  Swedish  Communist  Par- 
ties, tbe  EEC,  the  European  Parliament.  180 
Christfan  Democratic  deputes  to  the  Italian 
Parliatnent.  and  thirty-seven  U.8.  Senators. 
At  home,  thirty-seven  dissident  intellectuals 
gave  foreign  newsmen  a  statement  con- 
gratulating Sakharov  and  criticising  the 
goveniment's  refusal  to  let  him  go  abroad  to 
accept  the  award. 

SakharoVs  Nobel  lecture  delivered  by  his 
wife  Sena  Bonner,  who  was  undergoing  eye 
treatment  in  Italy  at  the  time  and  went  to 
Oslo  in  his  stead.  Entitled  "Peace,  Progress 
and  Human  Right,"  the  lecture  stresses  that 
these  three  themes  are  "indiasolubly 
linked"  and  that  "it  is  impossible  to  achieve 
one  of  them  if  the  others  are  ignored."  As  in 
his  previous  writings.  Sakharov  says  that 
intera)itlonal  cooperation  is  vital  to  peace, 
but  t^Mt  it  can  only  work  if  "based  on 
mutual  trust  between  open  societies"  and 
emphasizes  anew  that  "international  confi- 
dence4  mutual  understanding,  disarmament 
and  ii^temational  security  are  inconceivable 
without  an  open  society  with  freedom  of  in- 
formwion,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right 
to  pultllsh.  to  travel  and  to  choose  the  coun- 
try in  which  one  wishes  to  reside."  He  un- 
derlines the  decisive  significance  of  civil  and 
politic  rights  in  molding  the  destiny  of 
mank^d.  Reaffirming  his  belief  In  the 
virtue'  of  scientific  and  technological 
progress.  Sakharov  warns  that  "any  attempt 
to  redbce  the  tempo  of  sdentlflc  and  techni- 
cal progress,  to  reverse  the  process  of  urban- 
izatiot.  to  call  for  Isolattonlsm.  patriarchal 
ways  tf  life,  and  a  renaissance  based  on  an- 
cient national  traditions,  would  lead  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  our  civilization."  But 
progrtss  is  possible  and  beneficial  only 
when  conducted  openly,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol at  reason  and  to  an  uninhibited  public 
debate.  Unfortunately,  he  notes,  these  con- 
ditiona  are  in  short  supply  In  socialist  coun- 
tries, leaving  ample  room  for  the  abuse  of 
technological  capabilities.  For  this  reason, 
he  cautions,  if  internal  democratic  reforms 
do  not  take  place  in  Communist  countries, 
the  (fenger  of  military  confrontation  and 
nucleir  disaster  in  the  world  will  increase. 

Whtle  praising  the  Final  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Conference  because  it  "contains  far- 
reaching  decla.'^tions  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween international  security  and  preserva- 
tion 4f  human  rights,  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion, ^d  freedom  of  movement,"  Sakharov 
rema^  that  since  the  signing  of  the  ac- 
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cords  "ther^  has  been  no  real  improvement" 
in  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  these  rights 
and  freedoms.  "In  fact,"  he  asserts,  "there 
have  been  ^tempts  on  the  part  of  Soviet 
hardlinen  tb  'give  the  screw  another  turn.' " 
and  he  deflcribes  the  inhuman  conditions  for 
the  many  'priaonen  of  oonacience"  in  the 
iver  from  cold,  damp  and  ex- 
■llt  dungeons,  where  they  are 
a  ceaseless  struggle  for  their 
and  to  maintain  their  convlc- 
the  "indoctrination  machine." 
in  fact  agilnst  the  destruction  of  their 
souls.  Worst  of  all  is  the  heU  that  exists  In 
the  q>eeial  psychiatric  clinics  in  Dneprope- 
trovsk. Sytoievka.  Blagoveshchoisk.  Kazan. 
Chemyakhevsk.  Orel.  Leningrad.  Tash- 
kent ...     I 

He  mentions  by  name  over  a  hundred  pris- 
oners whom  he  knows  personally  and  says 
that  they,  with  all  those  unknown  to  him. 
share  with  him  "the  honor  of  the  Nobel 
Prize." 
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For  Sakhirov  and  other  Soviet  dissidents, 
the  year  1978  marked  the  beginning  of  what 
could  be  ciUed  the  "Helsinki  period."  All 
signatories  yi  the  Helsinki  Accords  formally 
acknowledged  that  human  rights  were  a 
matter  of  iatematlonal  concern  and  protec- 
tion, and  Itlwas  in  this  context  that  human 
rights  actlvfcts  in  the  USSR  formed  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  Groups  (the  first  was  estab- 
lished in  IiAoacow  in  May  1978)  to  monitor 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  human  rights 
provisions  (tf  the  Accords.  Sakharov  himself 
did  not  Joid,  although  his  wife  did,  but  he 
strongly  encouraged  and  supported  the  for- 
mation of  the  groups.  He  also  expressed  sol- 
idarity wittt  Charter  77  in  CzechoslovaUa 
and  the  Workers'  Defense  Committee  in 
Poland,  boih  of  which  sprang  up  in  the 
wake  of  Heklnki. 

The  wave  of  arrests  of  Soviet  Helsinki 
monitors  b4gan  in  February  1977,  and  with 
it  came  a  string  of  appeals  from  Sakharov 
on  their  behalf.  His  "Appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
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Helsinki  Signatory  States" 
iv's  views  on  the  Helsinki 
the  historical  significance  of 
Final  Act  "was  the  prodama- 
parable  bond  between  inter- 
Ity  and  an  open  society— that 
>f  consdence."  He  then  asks:  "Is 
repared  to  defend  these  noble 
and  vitally  jlmtwrtant  prlndples?  Or  will  it 
gradually,  m  silence,  acquiesce  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  prlndples  of  Helsinki,  and 
of  detente  as  a  whole,  that  the  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Eastern  Europe  are 
trying  to  Impose?"  The  West.  Sakharov 
says,  shoul^  have  foreseen  a  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  on  Helsinki's  humani- 
tarian prdrisions.  Meaningful  discussion 
had  alwayit  been  cut  off  on  the  pretext  of 
non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
sovereign  nations— a  posture  which,  Sak- 
harov points  out,  contradicts  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  the  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights,  the  Universal  Declaration 
on  Human  flights,  and  the  Helsinki  Accord. 
The  arreets  and  trials  of  Soviet  Helsinki 
monitors,  tie  contends,  "are  not  simply  rou- 
tine violations  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
consdence.  but  a  defiant  act  by  the  Soviet 
authorities^a  test  of  the  West's  resolve  to 
Insist  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  prlndples  of 
HelsinU."  He  warns  that  "to  ignore  this 
challenge  would  be  a  faint-hearted  capitula- 
tion to  "blackmail"  and  "would  probably 
have  further  negative  consequences  In  aU 
aspects  of  JEast-West  relations  without  ex- 
ception, including  the  fundamental  Issues  of 
intematlon»l  security." 
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Sakharov's  confiict  with  the  authoriUes 
came  to  a  head  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  in  E>ecember  1979.  On 
January  2,  1980,  he  made  a  sUtement  con- 
demning Soviet  actions  and  calling  for  the 
pull-out  of  Soviet  troops.  On  January  22. 
1980.  he  was  arrested  on  the  street,  notified 
of  a  decree  passed  by  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  twelve  days  earlier  that 
stripped  him  of  his  awards,  and  told  that  he 
was  being  banished  to  Gorky,  located  some 
250  miles  east  of  Moscow  and  closed  to  for- 
eigners. That  same  day  he  and  his  wife  were 
put  on  a  special  flight  to  that  city,  and  upon 
their  arrival,  the  local  deputy  procurator  in- 
formed Sakharov  that  he  would  be  under 
constant  surveillance  and  restricted  to  the 
dty  limits,  prohibited  from  meeting  foreign- 
ers and  "criminal  elements,"  and  even 
denied  the  right  to  correspond  or  have  tele- 
phone conversations  of  any  kind  with  for- 
eigners or  with  his  stepchUdren  now  living 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

Sakharov's  banishment  to  Gorky  early  in 
1980  and  the  almost  total  isolation  imposed 
on  him  there  have  made  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  communicate  his  thoughts, 
views  or  ideas  to  anyone  on  the  outside.  The 
situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  Sakharov's  wife,  Elena  Bonner,  who 
until  recently  had  been  his  only  link  with 
the  outside  world,  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
is  sharing  a  similar  fate.  Thus,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  Sakharov's  exile  to 
Gorky  and  the  ever-growing  pressures  to 
which  he  is  being  subjected  there  have  ef- 
fectively interrupted,  at  least  for  the 
present,  the  powerful  flow  of  his  social,  po- 
litical and  economic  thought.  One  cannot 
say  whether  hope  exists  that  at  any  time  in 
the  future  he  might  be  allowed  to  pick  up 
again  where  he  left  off— or  whether  he 
would  ever  be  in  any  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition to  do  so. 

Although  neither  a  politician  nor  an  ideo- 
logue in  the  conventional  sense,  and  certain- 
ly not  an  organizer.  Sakharov  has  managed 
to  acquire  a  moral  authority  that  has  en- 
abled him  to  withstand  the  assaults  of  the 
all-powerful  state  and  that  has  won  him  and 
his  cause  world-wide  recognition  and  admi- 
ration. Among  his  feUow  dissidents  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  exile— even  those  who 
may  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  his  views— 
Sakharov  has  emerged  as  a  imifylng  and 
highly  respected  figure.  His  impact  on  West- 
em  public  opinion  has  been  dramatic;  indi- 
viduals, groups,  public  and  government  lead- 
ers have  spoken  forcefully  on  his  behalf. 

Known  primarily  as  a  champion  of  human 
rights  and  a  man  of  integrity  and  courage, 
Sakharov  is  no  less  important  as  a  thinker. 
His  ideas  and  beliefs  have  rekindled  the 
Russian  pre-revolutionary  liberal  tradition. 
Like  a  liberal  member  of  the  pre-revolution- 
ary Russian  intelligentsia.  Sakharov  advo- 
cates a  free  and  democratic  sodety  and 
manifests  an  emotional  and  Intellectual  af- 
finity with  the  West.  Although  not  uncriti- 
cal of  Western  society,  he  views  it  as  the 
best  model  for  true  democracy  and  believes 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  democratic  ideas 
and  Institutions  around  the  globe. 

Sakharov  is  not  a  brilliant  stylist.  His 
prose  is  often  dry  and  cumbersome.  In 
terms  of  literary  merit,  he  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  Solzhenitsyn  or  others  of  that  cali- 
ber. Nevertheless,  his  writing  is  forceful  and 
convincing  because  of  its  integrity  and 
candor.  He  takes  pains  to  be  specific  in  his 
facts.  He  is  not  afraid  to  show  the  evolution 
of  his  views.  He  readily  admits  his  mistakes. 
He  is  compassionate  and  warm.  He  loves  and 
respects  his  fellow  human  beings.  The  scien- 
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tlst  Andrei  Sakharov  Is  indeed  a  humanist 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  word. 


IMPROVmO  THE  LIVES  OP 
FOSTER  CARE  AND  ADOPTED 
CHILDREN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcaurouru 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEMTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  June  19, 198S 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  Congreasnuui  Poko  of  Tennessee. 
CongressDum  Matsui,  Congreaswoman 
Keriibxt  and  myself,  I  am  today  In- 
troducing the  "Poster  Care.  Adoption 
Assistance,  and  Child  Welfare  Amend- 
ments of  1985." 

Recognizing  the  need  to  address  the 
problems  of  foster  children.  5  years 
ago  this  week,  the  Congress,  with 
strong  bipartisan  support,  passed  the 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1980. 1  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  1980  act.  which  I  helped 
write,  has  significantly  improved  the 
lives  of  the  millions  of  children  in 
foster  care.  No  longer  are  these  chil- 
dren lost  in  the  limbo  of  foster  care. 

Instead,  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act.  known  as 
Public  Law  96-272.  has  increased  the 
likelihood  that  children  who  enter 
foster  care  wiU  receive  individualized 
plans  to  ensure  that  they  are  provided 
with  the  necessary  care  and  services; 
its  goal  is  to  move  the  children  toward 
a  return  to  their  families  or  adoption. 
Services  are  also  provided  to  help 
some  children  stay  at  home,  or  be 
quickly  reunited  with  their  families. 
Incentives  to  adopt  handicapped  and 
other  special  needs  children  were  also 
authorized  for  the  fLst  time  under 
this  act. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Himian  Services  reported  to  us  a  year 
ago  that  the  niunber  of  children  in 
foster  care  has  been  reduced  to  imder 
300.000.  that  the  duration  of  place- 
ment in  foster  care  was  decreased 
from  almost  4  years  to  3,  that  there 
had  been  a  50-percent  decline  In  the 
number  available  for  adoption,  and 
that  close  to  5,000  children  a  month 
were  benefiting  from  the  Federal 
adoption  assistance  program. 

Yet  significant  gaps  stlU  remain  in 
the  system.  After  holding  hearings  in 
California  and  Connecticut  last  year. 
Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemplosrment 
Compensation,  of  which  I  am  ranking 
member,  determined  that  the  law  did 
not,  one,  adequately  assist  older  foster 
children  in  making  the  transition  to 
Independent  living,  two,  provide  for 
the  training  of  foster  parents  or  insti- 
tutional workers,  and  three,  provide 
enough  incentives  to  increase  the 
adoption  of  special  needs  children. 

A  major  goal  of  this  legislation  is  to 
ensure  that  foster  children  ultimately 
become  productive  citizens.  Unfortu- 
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nately  this  too  frequently  is  not  the 
case.  I  have  been  extremely  concerned 
to  hear  that  children  are  leaving  the 
foster  care  system  only  to  become  a 
part  of  the  growing  number  of  home- 
less youth  wandering  aroimd  our 
major  cities. 

In  one  study  of  emergency  shelter 
users  In  New  York  City.  50  percent  of 
the  youth  seeking  shelter  had  been  in 
foster  care.  Without  the  education.  Job 
training  and  other  supports  necessary 
to  help  them  live  independently,  they 
are  likely  to  move  from  one  public  pro- 
gram to  another.  We  must  invest  in 
them  today  or  see  them  in  the  adult 
mental  health  or  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems. In  California  alone,  33  percent 
of  children  at  the  California  Youth 
Authority  have  been  in  foster  care 
while  69  percent  of  the  inmates  in  the 
prison  system  were  foster  children. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  prepare  foster  chil- 
dren for  independent  living  in  two 
ways.  Pirst.  it  attempts  to  ensure  that 
foster  children  have  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma  before  leaving  foster 
care  by  requiring  that  States  provide 
foster  care  maintenance  pasrments  to 
foster  care  children  to  the  age  of  21  if 
they  are  full-time  high  school  students 
or  in  an  equivalent  training  program. 
Under  present  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  [AFDC]  law, 
which  also  applies  to  federally  funded 
foster  care,  children  can  remain  in 
foster  care  only  until  age  18  or  19  at 
the  option  of  the  State.  Yet  foster 
children  on  average  are  2  years  behind 
inschooL 

What  this  means  is  that  thousands— 
in  1982  approximately  16,000  adoles- 
cents age  17  and  18  faced  discharge 
from  substitute  care— of  foster  chil- 
dren must  leave  the  foster  care  system 
without  an  adequate  education.  As  we 
all  know,  without  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma we  are  condemning  these  children 
to  at  best  low-paying  Jobs  or  worse, 
the  world  of  crime.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  makes  more  sense  to  allow 
these  chOdren  to  remain  in  foster  care 
imtil  they  have  a  diploma. 

Having  accepted  the  responsibility 
for  the  custody  of  abused,  abandoned, 
neglected  and  handicapped  children 
we  cannot  simply  send  them  Into  the 
world  because  they  have  aged  out  of 
the  system.  To  better  prepare  these 
children  for  Independent  living,  the 
blU  also  requires  that  as  of  October  1. 
1987.  States  must  establish  transition- 
al Independent  living  programs  for 
children  who  have  attained  age  16. 
Each  child  will  have  an  individualized 
plan,  based  on  the  needs  of  the  child, 
to  help  the  child  prepare  to  live  an  in- 
dependefit  life.  The  independent  living 
plan  may  include  training  in  daily 
living  skills,  budgeting,  the  location 
and  maintenance  of  housing,  and 
career  planning,  and  may  also  include 
appropriate  academic  and  vocational 
counseling. 
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The  1985  unendments,  which  we  are 
proposing  today,  also  are  designed  to 
help  facilitate  the  adoption  of  handi- 
capped children  and  others  with  spe- 
cial needs  who  are  often  in  need  of  ex- 
tensive medical  care.  The  1980  act 
made  a  significant  step  forward  when 
it  extended  Medicaid  to  cliildren  re- 
ceiving federally  reimbursed  adoption 
assistance  pasranents.  Prior  to  that 
time  foster  children  often  lost  their 
Medicaid  eligibility  when  they  became 
adopted,  even  if  they  remained  with 
the  same  family.  Tet  families  could 
not  cover  the  children  under  their  pri- 
vate health  insurance  plans  because 
the  children's  handlciM?s  were  consid- 
ered preexisting  disabilities  which 
made  them  Ineligible  for  coverage. 

AdopUve  parents  also  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  continue  Medicaid  coverage  for 
their  adopted  q>ecial  needs  chOdren 
when  they  move  to  another  State.  I 
have  heard  tragic  cases  of  children 
being  denied  medical  care  because 
their  Medicaid  card  was  from  another 
State.  Needless  to  say.  the  absence  or 
difficulty  in  obtaining  Medicaid  for 
these  special  needs  children  has  pre- 
vented too  many  of  them  from  know- 
ing the  stability  only  an  adoption  can 
provide. 

To  solve  these  problems,  our  biU  will 
establish  eligibility  for  Medicaid  in  the 
State  where  the  adopted  chUd  resides. 
It  will  also  require  Medicaid  eligibility 
for  all  special  needs  children  who  are 
adopted  regvdless  of  whether  adop- 
tion assistance  payments  are  being 
made.  This  will  mean  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  wiU  no  longer  need  to 
make  a  token  $1  adoption  subsidy  pay- 
ment to  ensure  that  the  chOd  receives 
Medicaid.  It  also  means  that  there  will 
be  an  incentive  to  adopt  all  State  and 
Federal  foster  care  special  needs  chil- 
dren. The  proposal  also  provides  Med- 
icaid coverage  for  children  deemed  eli- 
gible for  adoption  assistance  prior  to 
the  f  Inallzation  of  adoption. 

Another  serious  problem  we  have 
heard  about  is  the  growing  number  of 
failed  adoptions.  Because  the  children 
in  foster  care  have  often  hetn  phys- 
kaftUy.  mentally  and  emotionally 
abused,  they  frequently  have  difficul- 
ty in  adjusting  to  being  adopted.  To 
help  ensure  that  the  adoption  is  suc- 
cessful, this  legislation  requires  States 
to  provide  post-adoptive  counseling 
services  if  the  adopting  parents  so  re- 
quest. 

The  bill  also  offers  help  for  the  first 
time  to  the  unsimg  heroes  in  the 
foster  care  system,  namely  foster  par- 
ents. These  dedicated  people  f  requent- 
ly  are  asked  to  care  for  troubled  chil- 
dren with  every  special  needs  without 
the  tndnlng  or  adequate  supports  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  care  they  need. 
Any  one  who  is  a  parent  knows  how 
tough  it  is  to  raise  a  normal  child.  To 
ask  foster  parents,  without  proper 
tndnlng.  to  successfully  raise  children 
with  so  many  problems  is  truly  to  ask 
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the  ii)iposslble.  As  a  result,  the  propos- 
al intrudes  a  requirement  that  the 
States  provide,  as  a  condition  of  licens- 
ing, training  and  retraining  for  Indi- 
viduals maintaining  or  preparing  to 
maintain  a  foster  family  home  and  for 
members  of  the  staffs  of  child-care  In- 
stituQons. 

Out  legislation  also  extends  two  pro- 
visions of  the  Adoption  Assistance  and 
ChildWelf  are  Act  scheduled  to  expire 
this  year.  We  are  recommending  per- 
manmtly  extending  Federal  funding 
for  voluntarily  placed  chUdren.  We 
have  deliberately  left  In  place  the  pro- 
tections included  in  the  act  originally 
to  prevent  abuses  of  such  placements, 
lli^  proposal  also  recommends  ex- 
tendihg  the  provision  in  Public  Law 
96-2^  which  provides  that  a  cap  wiU 
be  Imposed  on  out-of-home  care  costs 
onlylf  States  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty toi  establish  alternative  services  to 
fostel*  care.  I  have  heard  repeatedly 
from  across  the  country  that  the  abili- 
ty of  child  welfare  agencies  to  develop 
preventive  and  reimification  service 
programs  as  alternatives  to  foster  care 
have  been  limited  by  reductions  in  the 
title  IV  B  Child  Welfare  Services  Pro- 
gram»  Title  XX  Social  Services  Block 
Grant,  and  State  programs  as  well. 

When  we  enacted  the  Adoption  As- 
sistance and  Child  Welfare  Act  in 
1980.  for  example,  we  anticipated  that 
States  would  have  received  30  percent 
more  funding  under  the  title  TV  B  pro- 
gram than  they  have  in  fact  received, 
and  We  did  not  count  on  the  fact  that 
title  XX  funding  would  still  be  at  a 
level  below  that  at  which  it  was 
funded  in  1981.  I  am  troubled  by  pro- 
posals that  close  the  door  on  foster 
care  without  first  making  sure  that  ap- 
propriate alternative  services  are  in 
plao .  With  this  in  mind,  we  are  rec- 
omn  ending  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
provMon  to  allow  States  to  transfer 
title  TV  E  fimds  not  needed  for  foster 
care  to  title  IV  B  child  welfare  serv- 
ices. 

La*t.  we  included  several  biennial  re- 
porting requirements  whereby  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices tvill  keep  Congress  advised  on  the 
progress  being  made  on  behalf  of 
foster  care  and  adopted  children.  Ad- 
van<^  have  been  made  over  the  last  5 
year*  in  establishing  laws,  policies,  and 
procedures  to  protect  children,  but  the 
bottom  line  for  children  Is  resiilts.  And 
to  agsess  results  we  need  data.  One  of 
the  knost  frustrating  parts  of  putting 
this  legislation  together  has  been  the 
dlffibulty  in  obtaining  information 
about  these  children.  The  data  we 
seek  for  the  most  part  is  already  in  the 
States  information  systems. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Include 
a  sutnmary  of  the  provisions. 
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AnorTlOH  ASSISTAMCB  UniSLATIOK 

TRLI  I— raOVUIOHS  ULATID  TO  OLDSa  POSTSI 
CHnJWKH 

Section  lOtt-EligibUUy  of  older  eMUrm  for 
fottercare 

Mandates  ttutt  States  provide  foeter  care 
maintenanoe  payments  to  foster  care  chil- 
dren to  the  age  of  31  if  they  are  full  time 
hish  achool  students  or  in  an  equivalent 
training  program. 

Section  iOZ—Trantitional  independent 
living  pnorama  for  older /otter  chiidren 

Provides  that  each  state  may  establish  in- 
dividualised ind^>endent  livbig  plans  for 
foster  chiliiren.  age  16  and  over,  where  it  Is 
appropriata.  with  the  objective  of  helping 
these  children  prepare  to  live  an  independ- 
ent life. 

Tvnx  II— ii0opnoii  paooaAM  mraovBiDiTS 

Section  Itl— Medicaid  coverage  for  all 
adopted  vtHdren  with  tpecial  needa,  and 
for  children  prior  to  the  flnalization  of 
adoption' 

Requires  medicaid  eligiblUty  for  all  apedal 
needs  children  who  are  ad<^ted  regardtess 
of  whether  adoption  assistance  payments 
are  being  qiade.  Specifies  that  adoption  as- 
sistance children  are  eligible  for  medicaid 
from  the  slate  where  they  reside,  regardless 
c!  ^hetherjthat  la  the  state  which  was  party 
to  the  adootlon  tiwiiitsnfy  agreement. 

Requires  I  medicaid  coverage  for  children 
deemed  elglble  for  adoption  assistance 
prior  to  the  flnalization  of  adoption. 
Section  202— Pott-adoptive  tervicet 
Requires  states  to  provide  poet-adoptive 
counseling  i  services  if  the  adopting  parents 
so  request,|to  chUdren  with  adoption  assist- 
ance agreefnents,  with  the  objective  of  as- 
suring the  success  of  the  adoption. 

TiTLKiin— TaAiHiHo  KMunmsms 

Section  30i— Training  for  f otter  parents  and 

ttaffmettbert  in  child  care  inttitutiont 

Requires!  states  to  provide,  as  a  condition 
of  llceiuring,  training  and  retraining  for  indi- 
viduals mtfwtjtntng  or  preparing  to  main- 
tain a  foster  family  heme  and  for  members 
of  the  statEs  of  child-care  Institutions.  The 
training  arid  retraining  shall  be  offered  on  a 
periodic  bfsls  no  less  often  than  every  six 
months  iq  readily  accessible  places.  Re- 
quires reistbunement  for  child  care  servloes 
for  foster  parents  while  in  training. 

TITLK  IV— KXTDISIOII  OP  VOLURTAST  PLACK- 
MBIT  Aim  TIAjnPSB  OP  PUinM  PKOVISIOHS 

Section  401— Permanent  extention  of  federal 
funding  for  voluntarily  placed  fotter  care 
children 

Authorltts  states  to  claim  Pederal  funds 
for  eligible  children  who  are  placed  in  foeter 
care  imder  a  voluntary  placement  agree- 
ment       I 

Section  4aS— Three  year  extention  of  fotter 
care  eei^ng  and  of  authority  to  tmntfer 
fiuter  care  fundi  for  child  uielfare  tervicet 

Extends  for  three  years  the  provision  to 
allow  states  to  transfer  Title  IV  E  fimds  not 
needed  for  foster  care  to  Title  IV  B  child 
welfare  services. 

TRLB  v4ADldMIBnATIVS  Am  XUOIBILITT 
PKOVISIOIIS 

Section  ^01— Periodic  redetermination  of 
eligibtlity  of  children  in  fotter  care 

Permits  ptates  to  redetermine  a  child's  eli- 
gibility for  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments wh(  n  there  is  a  change  in  this  child's 
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circumstances,     rather     than     every    six 
months. 

Section  502— Biennial  Reporting 
Requirement 
DlrecU  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  conduct,  on  a  biennial 
basis,  a  study  of  the  programs  of  foster  care 
and  adoption  assistance  operated  by  the 
states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  invest  In  our 
children.  They  are  our  future.  Social 
scientists  have  long  theorized  that  if. 
for  one  generation  of  children,  we 
could  break  the  cycle  of  i^use  and  ne- 
glect and  substitute  a  nurturing  envi- 
ronment, we  would  be  well  on  our  way 
toward  solving  some  of  the  world's  big- 
gest problems.  We  have  this  opportu- 
nity for  at  least  the  300.000  children  in 
foster  care* 


CARTOONIST  TRUDEAU  INSULTS 
ITALIAN  AMERICANS 


HON.  GENE  CHAPPIE 

OPCAUPOUriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSOfTATXVES 

Wednesday,  June  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  the  House  today  to  8i>eak  of  a 
very  dangerous  and  grave  action  taken 
by  cartoonist  Gary  Trudeau.  I  am.  of 
course,  referring  to  his  recent  comic 
strip  in  which  Prank  Sinatra  was  his 
subject. 

I  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Trudeau, 
in  fact,  I  had  not  heard  of  the  man 
except  through  reference  to  "that  car- 
toonist who  is  the  husband  of  Jane 
Pauley."  As  far  as  I  knew,  his  name 
was  Gary  Pauley.  I  had  heard  that 
sometimes  the  comic  strip  Doones- 
bury.  which  I  later  foimd  out  Mr.  Tru- 
deau wrote,  insulted  many  people.  I 
never  considered  this  to  be  much  of  a 
problem  until  recently.  This  time, 
however,  he  had  gone  too  far  by  in- 
sulting one  of  America's  great  ethnic 
groups. 

Although  Mr.  Sinatra  has  alwajrs 
been  one  of  my  favorite  singers.  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  blatant  at- 
tempt to  hurt  his  reputation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  you  are  well 
aware,  the  real  danger  lies  in  having 
Insulted  those  of  Italian  heritage.  As 
Mr.  Trudeau  went  to  great  lengths  to 
point  out,  by  using  a  picture  taken  of 
Mr.  Sinatra  with  alleged  Italian  Mafia 
members,  the  wrath  of  an  angry  Ital- 
ian can  be  severe.  I  happen  to  know 
this  from  personal  experience  because, 
as  my  surname  Implies,  I.  too.  am  of 
that  bloodline.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fear 
arises  out  of  the  danger  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  Mr.  Trudeau  should  this 
comic  strip  boll  the  already  hot  blood 
of  the  many  Italians  who  are  citizens 
of  this  great  Nation. 

The  United  States  has  turned  the 
comer  on  putting  an  end  to  discrimi- 
natory practices  based  on  race.  We 
have  finally  begun  to  demonstrate  our 
desire  to  Judge  people  by  their  actions 
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and  not  by  their  ethnic  origin.  Mr. 
Trudeau.  through  the  medium  of  his 
comic  strip,  has  implied  that  we 
should  once  again  measure  a  person  by 
the  ethnic  group  of  which  he  or  she  is 
a  member.  This  comic  strip  series 
helps  to  perpetuate  the  gangster 
stereotype  which  Italian  Americans 
have  had  to  fight  for  years. 

I  believe  that  we  should  continue 
with  our  goal  of  achieving  racial  equal- 
ity. It  seems  clear  to  me.  that  Mr.  Tru- 
deau has  given  up  on  his  fervor  to 
point  out  places  where  discrimination 
stiU  exists.  In  one  of  his  earlier  ttrtpB, 
Michael  Doonesbury  had  this  ocmver- 
sation  with  another  character.  Maiic: 

Whatcba  staring  at  Mike? 

The  Ua^  table.  Why  do  they  always  sit 
by  themselves? 

Because  they  want  to.  Mark  answers 

I  don't  think  so  Mark.  I  think  it's  because 
no  one's  made  any  effort!  UntQ  now,  that  is. 

Mr.  Trudeau.  we  miss  your  enthusi- 
asm for  equal  rights.  Why  have  you 
chosen  to  be  a  turncoat  and  now  evoke 
discrimination  based  on  ethnic  back- 
ground? 

To  Mr.  Trudeau  I  would  offer  the 
following  advice:  In  the  future  you 
may  wish  to  pick  on  those  less  capable 
of  defending  themselves— say  for  in- 
stance those  of  French-Canadian  de- 
scents 


BSEDICARE  AND  MEDICAID 
SECOND  OPINION  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

opcomracncuT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  KXPRESXMTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1985 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introdiidng  today  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  Second  Opinion  Act  of 
1985.  This  bUl  serves  two  Important 
purposes.  First,  it  will  save  money  for 
Medicare,  as  the  Inspector  general  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Htmum 
Services  indicated  when  he  endorsed 
the  bilL  Second  and  more  important, 
this  bill,  by  requiring  a  second  surgical 
opinion,  should  help  consumers  of 
health  care  make  informed  decisions 
and  could  potentially  reduce  unneces- 
sary siuvery  for  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens. 

For  many  common  medical  condi- 
tions, there  Is  no  consensus  among 
health  practitioners  as  to  which  treat- 
ment is  either  appropriate  or  neces- 
sary. Elective  surgery  can  be  recom- 
mended for  a  variety  of  good  reasons- 
scientific  consensus  or  the  relative 
risks  and  benefits  of  treatment— or 
bad  ones— an  individual  physician's  id- 
iosyncrasies, insecurity,  or  inexperi- 
ence; professional  or  patient  conven- 
ience; or  the  perceived  need  to  practice 
defensive  medicine.  As  a  result,  medi- 
cal services  for  a  given  condition  vary 
widely  from  place  to  place.  For  exam- 
ple, the  probability  that  a  woman  will 
undergo  a  hysterectomy  before  she 
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reaches  age  75  varies  from  less  than  15 
percent  to  well  over  60  percent  de- 
pending on  her  place  of  residence. 

Clearly,  there  Is  unnecessary  surgery 
performed  hi  the  United  States.  To 
reduce  it.  and  to  reduce  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  unneeded  surgery— this 
bUl  wiU  require  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid beneficiaries  to  obtain  a  second 
opinion  before  undergoing  certain 
elective  surgical  procedures,  such  as 
coronary  bypass,  pacemaker  implants, 
cataracts,  gall  bladders,  prostate  sur- 
gery, knee  surgery,  hysterectomy, 
back  surgery,  hernia  repair,  and  hem- 
orrhoidectomy. 

The  bill  does  not  require  the  second 
opinion  to  confirm  the  fligt  In  order 
for  the  beneficiary  or  provider  to  re- 
ceive reimbursement.  It  only  requires 
the  beneficiary  to  get  the  second  opin- 
ion. In  certain  cases,  such  as  a  situa- 
tion where  a  delay  in  providing  the 
surgical  procedure  would  be  a  risk  to 
the  patient,  beneficiaries  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  waivers  relieving  them  from 
the  requirement  of  obtaining  a  second 
opinion.  The  Idea  is  that  Informed  pa- 
tients will  be  better  prepared  to  avoid 
surgery  that  is  not  only  unnecessary 
and  costly,  but  also  associated  with 
high  health  risks. 

The  Medicare  beneficiary  who  Is  ad- 
vised to  imdergo  one  of  the  listed  sur- 
geries will  be  advised  by  his  or  her 
physician  of  the  need  for  a  second 
opinlcm.  The  patient  is  then  free  to 
choose  any  physician  in  an  appropri- 
ate specialty  to  provide  the  second 
opinion.  However,  a  second  opinion 
may  not  be  provided  by  a  physician 
who  is  affiliated  with  the  physician 
who  rendered  the  first  opinion  that 
the  procedure  was  necessary. 

Medicare  will  pay  10  percent  of  the 
reasonable  cost  of  the  second  opinion 
and  100  percent  of  the  reasonable  cost 
of  a  third  opinion,  if  the  patient 
should  desire  a  third  opinion  to  re- 
solve conflicting  first  and  second  opin- 
ions. If  necessary,  peer  review  organi- 
zations will  be  able  to  refer  benefici- 
aries to  an  v>propriate  vedallst  who 
will  accept  Medicare's  charge  as  pay- 
ment in  fuU  for  providing  a  second 
opinion.  The  referral  center  will  then 
obtain  the  relevant  medical  records 
from  the  first  physician  and  provide 
the  necessary  information  to  the 
second  physician  in  a  form  that  does 
not  identify  the  first  physician. 

In  order  to  be  ^proved  for  partici- 
pation in  Medicaid,  State  plans  must 
Include  requirements  that  second 
opinions  be  obtained  before  pajrment 
wHl  be  made  muter  Medicaid.  In  gener- 
al, the  Medicaid  second  opinion  pro- 
gram wlU  operate  much  like  the  Medi- 
care second  opinion  program.  No  re- 
qulranent  for  a  copayment  or  any 
other  form  of  cost  sharing  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  obtaining  a  second  or 
third  opinion. 
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Um  of  mandatory  second  surgical 
opinion  programs  has  grown  dramati- 
cally In  the  private  sector  over  the 
past  several  years,  with  rates  for  cer- 
tain elective  surgical  procedures  fall- 
ing as  much  as  60  percent.  Net  savings 
for  the  insurers  range  up  to  $8  saved 
for  ever  $1  spent  in  Implementation. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  Blue  Cross 
plans  require  second  opinions  prior  to 
elective  surgery,  and  10  States  have 
added  mandatory  second  opinion  pro- 
grams to  their  Medicaid  plans. 

This  bill  and  its  mandatory  second 
surgical  opinion  program  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  inspector  general  of 
Health  and  Hiunan  Services,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons, and  the  Washington  Business 
Group  on  Health.  In  addition,  a  recent 
hearing  of  the  Soiate  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  demonstrated  a  broad 
range  of  support  for  the  program.  My 
bill  is  Identical  to  one  being  Introduced 
today  in  the  Senate  by  Senators  Johh 
Hnm  and  Jobx  OiBiir. 

A  second  surgical  opinion  program  is 
designed,  among  other  purposes,  to 
save  the  Oovemment  money.  The  in- 
spector general  of  HHS  cites  a  1B82-83 
study  showing  an  estimated  savings  of 
$60  million  per  year  for  Medicaid  and 
$95  million  for  Medicare.  The  Grace 
Commission  estimated  savings  of  $474 
million  over  3  years,  and  the  Senate 
Aging  Committee  found  potential  sav- 
ings of  $1.2  billion  annually  on  Medi- 
care payments. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill,  one 
that  should  save  money  for  the  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  Programs.  Equally 
important  is  the  fact  that  this  bill  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  unnecessary  sur- 
gery for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  bene- 
ficiaries and  thus  remove  them  from 
any  risks  that  may  accompany  such 
surgery.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  this  legida- 
tlon.« 
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"SMALLEST  CHURCH  IN  THE 
WORLD"  MARKS  100  YEARS 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

nr  TBI  HOVSC  of  BCPRSSEirTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
100th  anniversary  that  was  observed 
last  week  of  an  Iowa  landmark.  Locat- 
ed outside  of  Festlna,  LA,  the  St.  An- 
thony's Chapel  follows  one  family's 
heritage  back  to  the  days  of  Napoleon. 
It  has  been  considered  the  smallest 
church  In  the  world  with  its  seating 
capacity  of  only  eight.  Even  so,  the 
chapel  brings  hundreds  of  family 
members  together  annually  as  a  trib- 
ute and  celebration  of  Iowa's  early  set- 
tlers and  those  characteristics  that  are 
still  present  in  families  today. 
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I  congratulate  the  Festlna  communi- 
ty aad  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  on  its 
lOOtn  anniversary.  I  also  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleaffues  a  brief  histo- 
ry of  the  chapel. 

"8M4U.XST  CHDBCa  Dl  THE  WOKLD"  TO  MAKK 
lOOTSASS 

On  Sunday,  June  16,  1985,  an  Iowa  land- 
mark, St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  widely  known 
as  "Tke  Smallest  Church  in  the  World,"  will 
obsenre  its  100th  Anniversary.  The  tiny 
chapel  (four  pews,  seating  capacity:  8).  is  sit- 
uated in  rollinc  farm  country  on  the  banks 
of  th^  Turkey  River  in  Winneshiek  County 
outside  Festlna,  Iowa. 

Thei  place  of  worship  has  had  a  continu- 
ous hiitory  since  its  founding  a  century  ago 
and  is  not  merely  a  musty  relic  of  times 
past,  ttather,  it  is  a  living  facet  of  lowm  his- 
tory ^d  a  vital  link  in  one  family's  religious 
heritage.  As  noted  in  stone  Just  inside  the 
foont]  door,  it  was  1886  when  Johann 
Oaerltaer,  who  had  served  with  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  carried  out  a  promise  made 
by  his  mother  to  build  a  chapel  in  thanks- 
givlnit  should  her  son  return  safely  from  the 
campaign.  Oaertner  and  his  aon-in- 
Huber,  now  safely  settled  in 
worked  with  nearby  landowners  in 
area  to  quarry  stone  to  con- 
chapel  on  the  original  site  of  the 
lolic  mission  north  of  Dubuque. 

Ovefr  the  past  century  the  chapel  has  been 
maintained  by  descendants  of  the  Oaertner- 
Hubet  families.  Today  a  granddaughter  of 
the  founders.  Vera  Huber  Schneberger,  now 
91,  hSs  followed  in  her  parents'  footstcnw 
and  oversees  the  chapel  and  its  grounds  and 
provides  visitors  with  a  running  commen- 
tary 4nd  colorful  highlights  of  the  history 
of  the  cIiapeL  (A  guest  book  lists  visitors 
from  all  over  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  ones  from 
Oemnuiy,  Poland.  Scandinavia,  Iceland. 
IndU  and  Thailand.) 

Each  year  in  mid-June,  on  the  Sunday 
closest  to  June  13.  the  traditional  feast  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  a  Mass  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing is|celebrated  at  the  chapel  and  descend- 
ants #f  the  Oaertner-Huber  families  travel 
from  101  over  the  United  States  to  the  site 
100  n^es  north  of  Dubuque  to  renew  family 
ties,  feast  together,  and  pass  on  to  the 
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generations  the  tradition  of  faith 
chapel  symbolises.  This  year  rela- 
gather  several  hundred  strong  at 
el  to  participate  in  an  11  ajn.  Mass 
the  special  occasion.  While  only  a 
be  able  to  be  seated  or  stand  inside, 
othei^  will  spill  out  the  door  and  onto  the 
sunoimdlng  lawn  to  answer  the  responses 
and  ji>in  in  the  hymns  while  reflecUng  on 
the  cleaning  of  this  chapel  in  the  lives  of 
their  predecessors. 

No  formal  invitations  are  issued  for  this 
annual  event  since  aunts  and  uncles  and 
cousifs  and  great-great  relatives  of  every 
mark  their  calendars  from  one  year 
next.  Those  living  in  Iowa  towns 
open  their  hearts  and  their  homes 
>k  forward  to  the  yearly  pilgrimage  of 
leas-rural  relations.  Photographs  from 
ite  19a0s  show  automobiles  of  that  era 
crowding  an  adjacent  field  while  their 
ownefs  gather  inside  and  around  the  chap- 
el's ^one  edifice  and  its  wood  bell  tower 
amidst  a  peaceful  pastoral  setting. 

the  intervening  months  between 
the  ^mual  celebrations  of  St.  Anthony's 
Day,  Camily  weddings  and  other  special  rell- 
glouai  observances  are  scheduled  in  the 
chapel.  There  is  a  small  cemetery  with 
grav4 1  of  the  early  settlers  and  a  few  places 
are  U  ft  for  some  of  those  still  living. 
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historic  chapel  remains  a  trib- 

deals,  faith  and  perseverance  of 

settlers,  quaUttes  espoused  by 

of  our  country  and  still  evi- 

famOies  in  1985.* 


HJR.  1460 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  SOOTH  CAaOUHA 
ni  THE  HOUSI  OP  RSPRXSKirTATIVSS 

WMnetday.  June  19. 19BS 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently thfe  House  voted  295  to  127  to 
approve  H-R- 1460,  the  Anti-Apartheid 
Act  of  19B5.  I  was  among  those  who 
cast  a  "nay"  vote.  I  would  hope  that 
such  a  voie  would  not  be  construed  as 
a  pro-apartheid  position,  for  It  Is  not. 
Apartheiq  is  morally  wrong  and  funda- 
mentally ^njust.  I  am,  however,  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  a^  we  prepare  to  Invoke  sanc- 
tions agafcist  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. JBy  one  means  or  another. 
South  Africa's  racial  policy  will  be 
changed,  j  Black  South  Africans  will 
gain  fuller  participation  in  all  aspects 
of  South  [African  society.  My  concern 
Is  not  whether  there  wiU  be  change, 
but  how  that  goal  of  racial  equality 
will  be  reached. 

Apartheid  \s  a  social  and  legal  insti- 
tution wftlch  has  been  Imbedded  in 
South  Africa  for  decades.  Despite  the 
immoral  (nature  of  ^^artheld.  It  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  their  culture,  soci- 
ety, polltiBS.  and  essentially  their  way 
of  thinking.  It  is  my  contention  that 
uprooting  this  institution  Is  a  time- 
consuming  endeavor;  that  we  will  ex- 
perience numerous  setbacks:  and  that 
eventually  significant  positive  change 
will  be  o^r  reward.  To  state  my  posi- 
tion simply:  evolution  is  preferable  to 
revolution  in  the  instance  of  South 
Africa,  beicause  that  nation  has  been  a 
friend,  ani  ally,  and  an  important  trad- 
ing partner  for  the  United  States.  Is  it 
better  toj  achieve  our  goal  of  ending 
apartheldl  by  means  which  retard  vio- 
lence, or  py  means  which  serve  to  po- 
larize Soi^h  African  society  even  more 
than  is  currently  experienced?  Is  it 
worth  thje  extra  time  and  effort  to 
work  for  [peaceful  change  in  order  to 
ensure  tliat  South  Africa  retains  a 
democratic  form  of  government? 
These  ar^  Important  questions  which 
need  to  ibe  considered  against  the 
background  of  racial  Inequality  that 
the  United  States  has  experienced. 
America  became  an  Independent  de- 
mocracy in  1776,  permitted  a  system  of 
slavery  for  100  years,  and  maintained 
virtually  i  complete  segregation  until 
the  1960'8.  It  simply  is  not  realistic  to 
expect  the  South  African  Government 
to  change  In  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  advocates  for  HJl.  1460  would 
have  us  '  punish  the  South  African 
Government  with  sanctions  and  with- 
draw our  progressive  Influence.  Some- 
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how  this  wiU  magically  cause  i^Mut- 
heid  to  go  away.  I  reject  that  ap- 
proach. It  Is  an  abdication  of  responsi- 
bility cloaked  in  righteous  indignation. 
To  quote  Chester  A.  Crocker,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  African  Affairs, 
"That  is  not  foreign  policy:  it  is  'os- 
trich' policy." 

The  administration's  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement  has  not  abol- 
ished apartheid,  nor  are  we  on  the 
verge  of  some  diplomatic  break- 
through. But,  it  has  not  been  a  failure 
either.  Changes  are  tiUdng  place, 
though  to  Americans  it  may  seem  to 
be  at  a  glacial  pace.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  administration's  construc- 
tive engagement  and  the  sanctions  of 
H.R.  1460  lies  an  effective  approach 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  Per- 
haps progressive  engagement,  whereby 
certain  mid-course  objectives  could  be 
achieved  via  gradually  increasing  pres- 
sure from  the  United  States,  would 
serve  as  a  more  workable  solution. 
Pressure  should  be  i^iplled  in  degrees, 
not  waves.  We  must  realize  that  there 
is  no  simple  solution  to  this  problem, 
and  that  H.R.  1460  is  a  simple  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  situation.* 


CAL  STATE  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  OF  AUGUSTUS  HAW- 
KINS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  HAYES 

or  nxmois 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATXVBS 

Wednetday.  June  19. 1985 

•  Iifr.  HATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Augustus 
Hawkihs,  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  from  California 
State  University  at  Los  Angeles. 

While  I  am  certain  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  Chamber  know  Ous 
for  his  tireless  efforts  in  education  and 
employment  opportunities,  I  think  all 
of  us  would  benefit  from  the  remarks 
he  made  during  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Cal  State.  Whether  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  UJ3.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  around  the  country, 
Ous  has  always  carried  a  positive 
vision  of  the  future— a  future  that  can 
be  shaped  with  positive  actions,  coop- 
erative imdertaklngs  and  confidence  in 
ones'  own  abilities  to  conquer  waiting 
frontiers. 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  you  the  following  remarks: 
sBAFnto  ouH  rnruKK— CAUPORiriA  stats 

UHrvxRsrrT  at  los  amcelxs,  jumk  is.  isss 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  today  to  receive  your  honorary  Doctor 
of  Laws  Degree  and  to  have  the  distinctive 
pleasure  of  addressing  you  at  your  gradua- 
tion exercises. 

Unlike  Trudeau's  comic  strip  character 
"Doonesbury"  at  a  recent  graduation  exer- 
cise in  which  he  lulled  the  students  into 
slumber  with  his  discourse  on  "unspent 
youth".  I  will  try  my  best  not  to  uiululy 
delmr  your  shining  hour  of  glory. 
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When  Robert  Frost,  the  great  Amyrlfan 
poet,  was  called  upon  to  dedicate  a  magnifi- 
cent new  building  in  New  York  Ctty.  he 
asked  what  he  should  talk  about.  His  spon- 
sors told  him.  "Just  talk  about  the  future." 
Dismayingly,  Frost  replied.  "I  will,  but  I 
don't  advocate  it." 

Despite  the  inequities  and  Injustice,  and 
the  voluminous  problems  those  of  my  gen- 
eration have  bequeathed  to  you,  I  have 
great  confldence  in  our  ability  not  merely  to 
be  a  spectator  of  the  future  .  .  .  but  to  be 
active  in  shaping  it,  in  converting  our  faith 
and  our  dreams  and  aspirations  into  cooper- 
ative and  constnictive  action. 

I  do,  however,  have  a  genuine  sense  of 
concern  about  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
attack  the  problems  facing  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.  In  our  over  two  btmdred  year 
history,  Americans  have  challenged  obsta- 
cles with  a  creative,  pioneering  ^Irlt;  we 
have  used  our  Innate  sense  of  discontent 
and  resUveness  to  create  and  conquer  new 
frontiers  in  every  imaginable  endeavor  and 
discipline.  We  have  always  seemed  capable 
of  calling  up  from  within  ourselves  a  deep 
belief,  or  faith  if  you  will,  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  future. 

Recently,  however,  our  leaders  seem  to 
have  lost  this  truly  American  i«<»ai<»m  De- 
spite some  improvements  in  the  overall 
standard  of  living,  we  live  in  a  society  where 
some  of  us  enjoy  the  finest  things  life  has  to 
offer,  and  money  can  buy.  while  millions  of 
othen  suffer  from  the  indignities  and  de- 
bUiUting  effecto  of  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  four  great  canoen  of  our  otherwise 
healthy  economic  and  social  being  .  .  .  the 
alarming  tncreaae  in  poverty,  illitermcy,  un- 
employmmt  and  discrimination. 

Demite  an  abundance  of  natural  resources 
and  inexhaustible  human  enthusiasm,  over 
35  million  of  our  fellow  citizens  iiigiitnh  in 
poverty,  unable  to  secure  decent  housing, 
essenttol  medical  care,  or  adequate  nutri- 
tion. While  those  of  you  graduating  today 
are  celebrating  the  crowning  achievement  of 
mastering  a  wide  variety  of  academic  spe- 
cialties, 23  million  Americans  cant  even 
read  or  write  and  are  officially  classified  as 
functionally  Illiterate,  while  another  40  mil- 
lion are  estimated  to  be  borderline  illiter- 
ates. 

While  hopefully  many  if  not  all  of  you 
will  be  able  to  use  the  foundations  you  have 
acquired  here  at  Cal  State  to  secure  produc- 
tive and  useful  Jobs  at  fair  rates  of  compen- 
sation, over  13  million  people  are  involun- 
tarily Jobless  and  millions  of  others  are 
woridng  for  wages  below  their  maxlmnm  po- 
tentiaL 

And  finally,  despite  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  the  civil  rights  struggles  of  the  last 
30  years,  the  repulsive  specter  of  racism 
continues  to  permeate  the  ectmomlc  and 
social  fabric  of  our  nation,  preventing  some 
Americans  from  sharing  equally  in  the  op- 
portunities our  country  has  to  offer. 

I  think  the  National  Commission  on  Ex- 
cellence in  Education  stated  It  alarmingly 
when  It  recently  concluded  "we  are  a  nation 
at  risk".  They  found  that  our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  throughout  the  world. 
While  there  are  many  reasons  for  this  loss 
of  international  preeminence,  one  can  not 
help  but  make  the  connection  between  this 
problem  and  those  I  have  Just  enumerated 
to  you. 

What  has  become  of  our  historic  unwill- 
ingness to  l>e  complacent  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  our  restless  creativity  to  use  our 
great  resources  to  remove  these  stigma,  our 
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spirit  of  national  iHlde  to  strive  to  better 
ourselves  as  a  people? 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  lies  In  the  at- 
titudes of  the  so-called  "makers  and  shak- 
en" of  our  government  and  business  estab- 
lishments. The  policies  they  advocate  en- 
courage elitism,  concentration  of  wealth  In 
a  few  and  a  desire  to  assist  only  those  who 
they  deem  "worthy".  We  seem  to  be  living 
in  the  past  with  discredited  fgnnomic  and 
social  policies  that  are  more  reminiscent  of 
the  1920's  than  appreciate  for  the  1980's. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  has  hap- 
pened over  the  last  sixty  years.  Time  and 
again,  we  find  people  who  revert  back  to  the 
old  wajrs  of  doing  things,  only  they  Just 
package  their  views  in  contemporary  rheto- 
ric 

For  instance,  in  1948,  then  President 
Harry  8.  Truman  said  of  those  who  were 
proponenu  of  restrictive  policies  and  afraid 
to  txy  new  ideas: 

.  .  Those  men  who  live  in  the  past 
remind  me  of  a  toy  I'm  sure  all  of  you  have 
seen.  The  toy  is  a  small  wooden  Mrd  called 
the  "Roogle  Bird."  Around  the  Floogie 
Bird's  neck  is  a  label  readtnr  "I  fly  back- 
wards. I  don't  care  where  Pm  going.  I  Just 
want  to  see  where  Fve  been." 

These  backward-looking  men  refuse  to  see 
where  courageous  leadership  can  take  this 
Nation  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  These 
mm  of  small  vision  and  faint  hearts  have 
set  up  their  fsmlllar  cry,  "Of  course  it's 
fine,  but  It  can't  be  done." 

Today  there  are  many  In  government  who 
favor  policies  that  result  In  stifled  growth, 
limited  opportunities  and  therefore  in- 
creased tensions  smong  the  various  groups 
that  struggle  tar  a  fair  share  of  the  lewaids 
and  riches  that  make  up  our  unique  plural- 
istic society.  They  ignore  our  great  unused 
capabilities,  imdeveloped  human  resources, 
our  tremendous  needs  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion, health,  housing  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Past  experience  Indicates  that  the  U.8. 
economy  must  grow  between  4  and  iW  per- 
cent in  its  Oross  National  Production  Just  to 
keep  up  in  terms  of  employment  creation 
for  those  entering  the  labor  force,  such  as 
yourselves.  However,  in  approximately  the 
last  twenty  years  real  growth  has  averaged 
only  3  percent,  and  currently  is  running 
even  less  than  that.  In  addition,  we  have  ex- 
perienced several  recessions  In  the  time 
period,  including  the  recent  recession  of 
1981-1982,  which  created  the  highest  levels 
of  unemployment  and  business  bankruptcies 
since  the  Oreat  Depression  of  the  19M'a 

This  low  growth  with  all  of  its  ecooomlc 
and  social  consequences  is  not  some  mysteri- 
ous force  beyond  our  control.  It  Is  not 
normal,  uncontrollable  or  conscionable.  It  is 
the  direct  result  of  deliberate  policies  of  re- 
stricting production,  employment  opportu- 
nities, and  social  gains  out  of  fear  that  infla- 
tion may  erode  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

As  it  has  turned  out,  however,  despite  fol- 
lowing these  mistaken  policies,  we  still  see 
that  Inflatim  is  rising,  the  Federal  debt 
grows,  and  misguided  budget  cuts  deprive  us 
of  vital  goods  and  services,  and  allow  human 
needs  to  go  unmet.  The  resulting  consistent 
high  levels  of  unemployment  Is  depriving  us 
of  the  revenues  we  need  to  balance  the 
budget,  support  social  services  and  our  na- 
tional defense. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  the  policy 
makers  of  my  generation  are  leaving  to  your 
generatitm  the  unenviable  task  of  overcom- 
ing the  problems  which  we  have  failed  to 
eradicate.  However,  It  is  up  to  you  to  look  at 
these  problems  not  as  insurmountable  bar- 
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rien,  but  bs  chmUenging  opportunities  in 
which  we  can  live  up  to  our  collective  capa- 
bilities as  a  nation. 

Tou  have  the  opportunity  to  regain  our 
historic  goals,  to  rekindle  the  spirit  that 
made  this  country  great.  Don't  let  the  enor- 
mity of  some  of  these  difficulties  sway  your 
commitment 

In  the  past,  we  have  succeeded  at  tmrtr^ng 
some  of  these  very  problems  In  responsible 
and  positive  ways.  In  the  past,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded at  bringing  unemployment  down  to 
what  can  truly  be  called  full  employment 
levels.  In  the  field  of  education,  we  have 
demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  compen- 
satory education  programs,  and  government 
financial  aid  assistance.  From  1959  to  1969 
we  reduced  poverty  by  40  percent  (15  mil- 
lion persons).  In  the  last  twenty  years,  we 
legally  knocked  down  barriers  for  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations,  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  the  right  to  vote. 

These  accomplishments  are  genuine,  but 
they  were  not  and  still  are  not  sufficient 
given  the  severity  of  the  problems  facing  us. 
But  it  does  give  credence  to  the  belief  that 
when  we  have  had  the  will  to  do  so,  we  have 
been  able  to  pull  together,  set  moral,  social 
and  econ<milc  goals,  and  have  succeeded  at 
collectively  working  together  to  accomplish 
many  laudable  and  desirable  objectives. 

I  call  upon  those  of  you  graduating  today, 
who  represent  our  future  ability  to  do  the 
same,  to  have  faith  in  yourselves  that  you 
have  what  it  takes  to  accomplish  even  more. 

Faith  really  means  confidence,  and  you 
can  only  prove  its  force  by  actually  doing 
something.  As  BasO  King,  a  noted  minister 
and  novelist  once  said: 

"Faith  covers  all  the  ground  to  Trust,  but 
it  covers  more.  It  is  not  content  to  rest  in 
confidence.  To  do,  to  aspire  to  scale  heights 
are  the  motives  of  its  being.  It  begins  its 
mission  where  that  of  Trust  leaves  off. 
Trust  is  satisfied.  Faith  is  moved  by  divine 
discontent.  It  seems;  it  asks;  it  strives.  .  .  . 
To  exist  at  all  Faith  must  prove  its  force  by 
doing." 

Those  of  you  receiving  your  degrees  today 
have  labored  long  and  hard  to  prepare  for 
the  world  you  are  about  to  enter.  While  It  is 
extremely  important  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
satisfying,  challenging  Job  for  your  own 
sense  of  well-being  and  worth,  I  dare  you  to 
step  beyond  the  personal  and  reach  out  to 
your  fellow  citiznis  and  your  country  who 
are  in  need  of  your  help. 

Tou  must  begin  by  having  faith  in  your 
own  abilities.  Add  to  this,  confidence  and 
trust  in  those  with  whom  you  seek  coopera- 
tive undertakings.  But  do  not  be  deceived 
into  believing  that  these  two  ingredients 
wOl  give  you  the  entire  arsenal  necessary  to 
change  the  world.  Tou  must  take  that  next 
step,  frightening  and  intimidating  as  it 
might  be.  in  which  you  use  your  discontent 
with  the  status-quo,  with  the  existence  of 
inequity,  insecurity,  and  Inequality,  to  take 
action  to  determine  your  own  future  and 
that  of  those  around  you. 

Remember,  that  faith  must  prove  its  force 
by  doing.  Tou  have  the  ability  to  determine 
your  own  future  and  our  country's  future. 
Tou  have  the  golden  opportunity  to  rekin- 
dle the  American  creative  and  pioneering 
spirit  and  to  conquer  the  waiting  frontiers 
of  Justice  and  equality.  I  will  leave  you  with 
Just  these  words  which  sum  up  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  communicate  to  you  today. 

The  quality  of  our  dally  lives  must  match 
or  exceed  our  tallest  skyscrapers,  our  tech- 
nological advances  Into  space,  our  industrial 
capacity  and  our  defense  weapons.  We  must 
not  be  content  with  less  when  our  potential 
to  do  more  is  so  great.* 
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CQBAPREHENSIVE  TRADE  LAW 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PKRHSTLVAms 
t  THE  BOUSK  or  REFRZSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mi.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Comprehensive  Trade  Law  Reform 
Act  #f  1985  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
OAYios,  ScHULZE.  Sfratt.  and  myself. 
This  legislation  is  the  result  of  biparti- 
san efforts  to  provide  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reforms  for  current 
U.S.  trade  laws.  These  proposals  have 
received  a  broad  range  of  support 
throbghout  American  industry  and 
labof  including  such  sectors  as  chemi- 
cals, color  televisions,  fiber  and  appar- 
el, footwear,  leather  goods,  metalwork- 
ing,  vonf  errous  metals,  and  steel. 

B3r<  introducing  this  legislation 
today,  we  genuinely  hope  to  encourage 
and  contribute  to  further  debate,  dis- 
cussilDn.  and  deliberation  on  trade 
issuer. 

This  bill  seeks  changes  in  four  major 
area4  of  U.S.  laws:  first,  our  antidump- 
ing/countervailing duty  statutes; 
second,  our  escape  clause  which  is  sec- 
tion 201;  third,  our  unfair  trade 
rem^y  tool,  which  Is  section  301;  and 
fourth,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916. 
which  allows  for  court  cases  to  be 
brought  against  dumped  imports. 

These  reforms  are  intended  to  make 
n.S.  trade  laws  less  complex,  less  ex- 
pensive, less  arbitrary,  more  certain, 
more  expeditious,  more  fair  and  more 
effective  for  all  petitioners.  The  fol- 
lowliig  summary  provides  a  basic  over- 
view of  the  legislation's  major  provi- 
sions 

THK  COMTRKHENSrVE  TRADE  LAW  RETOMI  ACT 

OP  1985 

TITU   I— ntPROVEHEirTS  IH  AHTtDintraiO  AMD 
COUMTSRVAILniO  DtrTT  LAWS 

Thj  I  title  does  the  following: 

It  I  tiakes  actionable  under  Antidumping 
law.  (n  certain  circumstances,  the  foreign 
unfair  trade  practice  of  "diversionary  dump- 
ing" (similar  to  the  "upstream  dumping" 
amendment  passed  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress last  year).  The  provision  would  only 
apply  where  an  existing  Antidumping  order 
or  other  arrangement  is  in  effect.  This 
would  allow  the  Commerce  Department  to 
pursue  Investigations  where,  for  example. 
Japanese  structurals  were  sold  to  a  Korean 
drill  rig  manufacturer  at  a  dumped  price, 
and  the  Korean  rigs  containing  this  dumped 
steel  Were  then  exported  to  the  n.S.  market. 

It  flkpands  the  coverage  of  "upsUvam  sub- 
sidle^'  under  the  1984  Trade  Act  to  subsi- 
dies t>rovided  or  authorised  by  a  customs 
union  and  strengthens  the  law  where  the 
input  Is  subject  to  an  existing  CVD  order  or 
other  arrangement  This  would  allow  the 
Commerce  Department  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions where,  for  example,  the  "upstream" 
subsi^  on  the  input  was  authorized  by  the 
EEC  put  paid  by  the  member  country. 

It  allows  companies  and  workers  who 
makd  major  components  (which  are  irrevo- 
cably destined  for  incorporation  Into  final 
products)  to  file  and  participate  In  Anti- 
dumping and  Coimtervailing  Duty  proceed- 
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Ings.  This  {would  enable  domestic  color  pic- 
ture tube  (Companies,  for  example,  to  file 
and  partUsNite  in  Antidumping  and  Coun- 
tervidllng  Duty  cases  on  color  televisions. 

It  amends  the  definition  of  subsidy  to 
make  coun^rvailable  the  provision  of  goods 
or  servtcesi  which  are  on  terms  Inconsistent 
with  coDu^erdal  considerations,  as  well  as 
loans,  loan  guarantees  and  equity  infusions 
which  are  ^n  preferential  terms.  This  would 
Commerce  Department  for  ex- 
luntervail  against  the  Canadian 
's  "stumpage"  payments  to  Can- 
ada's softwood  lumber  industry  if  such  pay- 
ments were  inconsistent  with  commercial 
consideratipns. 

It  si>eciftes  the  kinds  of  commitments  to 
eliminate  subsidies  that  foreign  govern- 
ments would  need  to  make  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  (an^  continue  to  get)  the  injury  test 
under  Countervailing  Duty  law.  This  would 
require,  for  example,  that  Mexico  and  other 
advanced  developing  countries  phase-down 
and  ellmlBate  export  subsidies  promptly; 
that  the  President  review  compliance  on  an 
annual  barfs;  and  that  the  injury  test  bene- 
fit be  withdrawn  in  the  event  of  non-compli- 
ance. I 

It  eliminates  the  Commerce  Department's 
authority  to  suspend  Countervailing  Duty 
cases  on  ttie  basis  of  foreign  government 
export  tax^.  This  would  have  precluded  the 
Commerce  Department,  for  example,  from 
suspending  past  CVD  cases  on  Brazilian 
steel  In  this  manner. 

It  waives  preliminary  ITC  injury  determi- 
nations in  Antidumping  and  Countervailing 
Duty  case*  involying  products  for  which 
there  have  been  recent  findings  of  injury. 
This  woul^  allow  domestic  companies,  for 
example,  to  save  the  time  and  expense  of  a 
preliminary  injury  determination  in  "revolv- 
ing door"  cases  Involving  multiple  supplers 
of  the  same  product. 

It  provides  for  a  number  of  important  pro- 
cedural changes,  including:  (1)  more  ration- 
al procedufes  for  the  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial Infonriation  imder  administrative  pro- 
tective order;  (2)  various  limitations  on  the 
Commerce  Department's  authority  to  con- 
duct "quick:  and  dirty"  90-day  reviews  of 
Antidumping  orders;  and  (3)  elimination  of 
the  ITC  nde  in  determining  whether  "criti- 
cal circumstances"  exist  to  trigger  the  retro- 
active application  of  duties. 

TITLE  n— niPEOVElfEMTS  IX  SECTION  301   (THE 
I       "ESCAPE  CLAUSE") 

This  Title  does  the  following: 

It  eliminates  the  current  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  flakes  the  U8TR  the  "adminis- 
trating authority".  This  would  help  depoUtl- 
cize  Section  201  cases. 

It  replaces  the  requirement  that  Imports 
be  the  "supstantlal  cause"  of  serious  Injury 
with  the  iTCuirement  that  they  merely  be 
the  "cause''  of  serious  injury.  Has  this  been 
law  In  1980,  it  Is  probable  that  the  Ford- 
UAW  petition  would  have  produced  an  af- 
firmative injury  vote. 

It  makes^  relief  more  effective  and  certain 
by  strengtaening  the  "threat  of  injury"  con- 
cept; precluding  adjustment  assistance  as 
the  sole  fonn  of  relief;  allowing  for  provi- 
sional relief  measures  in  the  early  stages  of 
investigatifna  if  import  surges  occur;  requir- 
ing USTR'to  consult  with  foreign  govern- 
ments th4t  have  contributed  to  serious 
injury  by  targeting  export  markets  or  re- 
stricting iaiports  of  the  product;  allowing 
major  par^  and  component  producers  to 
f ileand participate  In  proceedings;  requiring 
USTR.  if  d  umping  or  subsidization  Is  uncov- 
ered, to  c4ii8ult  with  affected  U.S.  compa- 
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nles  and  workers  about  taking  appropriate 
action  under  the  Antidumping  and  Counter- 
vailing Duty  laws;  and  permitting  petition- 
ers to  reapply  for  relief  in  less  two  years  if 
good  cause  is  shown. 

It  establishes  an  optional  alternative  pro- 
cedure designed  to  provide  greater  assur- 
ance that  the  relief  provided  is  consistent 
with  the  requirements  o(  enhanced  competi- 
tiveness or  adjustment  to  new  methods  of 
competition  facing  the  industry.  This  in- 
volves the  voluntary  establishment  of  a  tri- 
partite advisory  group  to  assess  current 
problems  and  recommend  a  strategy  to  en- 
hance competitiveness. 

TITLE  III— IMFROVElIEirTS  IH  SECTION  301 
("ENPORCZMENT  OP  U.S.  RIGHTS") 

This  Title  does  the  following: 

It  eliminates  the  current  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Interagency  Section  301  Com- 
mittee, and  makes  the  USTR  the  "adminis- 
tering authority".  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  strict  investigatory  and  decision-making 
time  lines;  written  questionnaires  to  foreign 
governments;  verification  of  inform^ion 
submitted  by  foreign  governments;  and  dis- 
closure of  confidential  information  under 
administrative  protection  order.  These 
changes  would  help  depoliticize  Section  301 
and  make  its  procedures  more  like  those  In 
Antidumping  and  Countervailing  Duty 
cases. 

It  defines  the  term  "targeting"  and  re- 
quires the  USTR  to  take  corrective  action 
on  behalf  of  domestic  companies  and  work- 
ers injured  by  foreign  industrial  targeting. 

TITLE  rv— NBGOTIATIHC  OBJECTIVES 

This  Title  does  the  following: 

It  clarifies  that  all  U.S.  products  and  serv- 
ices, not  Just  high  technology  products, 
should  be  accorded  maximum  access  to  for- 
eign markets. 

It  authorizes  USTR  to  enter  into  negoti- 
tions  aimed  at  strengthening  OATT  rules 
governing  conduct  by  state-owned  or  con- 
trolled enterprises  that  engage  in  interna- 
tional trade.  Such  talks  would  seek  to  estab- 
lish objective  standards  for  determining 
when  state-owned  or  controlled  enterprises 
are  operated  on  terms  Inconsistent  with 
commercial  considerations.* 


THE  DAIRY  DIVERSION 
PROGRAM  WAS  A  FAILURE 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  released 
information  on  the  dairy  diversion 
plan,  which  expired  this  past  April, 
that  demonstrates  clearly  both  the  in- 
effectiveness of  this  program  and  its 
basic  unfairness.  Billed  as  a  program 
to  restore  equilibrium  of  supply  and 
demand  to  milk  production  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government,  it  has  achieved 
only  half  of  the  promised  reduction  in 
milk  production  and  cost  the  Federal 
Government  $80  million  over  and 
above  the  assessment  designed  to  fi- 
nance it.  And.  had  it  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing production  by  the  targeted 
amotmt,  the  assessment  would  have 
(K>vered  only  half  the  costs  of  the  di- 
version payments  leaving  the  Federal 
Government  to  cover  the  balance. 
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Now,  I  regret  to  note,  serious  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  returning  to 
the  diversion  program.  There  remains, 
unfortunately,  an  adamant  refusal  by 
some  to  conifront  the  fundamental 
problem  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  production  of  d^ry 
products.  The  support  price  has  his- 
torically been  considerably  above  the 
market  clearing  level  resulting  in  a 
supply  far  in  excess  of  demand. 
Rather  than  stabilize  this  Industry, 
the  Federal  Government  has  granted 
it  massive  subsidies,  which  have  made 
it  profitable  for  highly  capitalized  In- 
dividuals and  corporations  to  dramati- 
cally expand  production.  These  large 
operations  also  have  a  greater  flexibil- 
ity to  adjust  production  downward 
when  it  is  in  their  Interest,  unlike  the 
smaller  producers  who  must  maintain 
fuU  production  in  order  to  keep  an 
adequate  cash  flow.  Thus,  while  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  participants  In 
the  program  were  exceeded  $50,000  in 
payments  received,  they  claimed  37 
percent  of  the  total  expenditures.  One 
operation  in  California  was  paid  $3 
million  for  not  producing  milk. 

Defenders  of  the  diversion  program 
have  credited  it  with  a  savings  of  $1 
billion  in  the  price  support  program  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  USDA  data  dis- 
proves this  claim.  In  the  first  place, 
actual  purchases  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  dropped  by  6.2  bil- 
lion pounds  In  1984  for  a  savings  of 
$733  million.  Of  this  6.2  billion,  fully 
3.2  billion  poiuids  are  due  to  increased 
commercial  use,  which  occurred  as  a 
result  of  the  economy,  the  drops  in 
the  support  pri(x  and,  possibly,  the 
promotion  program.  Thus,  more  than 
half  the  reduced  purchases  were  due 
to  increased  constunption.  not  reduced 
production.  In  addition,  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  the  program  benefited  from  net 
receipts  of  $340  million  accruing  to  the 
Government  as  a  result  of  the  $1  per 
hundredweight  assessment  collected  In 
October.  November,  and  December  of 
1983  from  a  program  that  preceded 
the  diversion  plan.  Last,  of  the  produc- 
tion drops  that  occurred  attendant  to 
the  diversion  program,  the  USDA  esti- 
mates that  30  percent  were  decreases 
that  would  have  occurred  with  or 
without  the  program,  payments 
toward  which  are,  in  the  parlance, 
buying  air.  Thus,  the  diversion  pro- 
gram had  little  impact  on  the  long- 
term  problem  of  excess  productive  ca- 
pacity in  the  dairy  industry  and  not 
much  more  impact  on  the  short-term 
problem  of  massive  surpluses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  diversion  program 
did  not  succeed.  And  even  If  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  production  as 
promised,  assessment  collections 
would  have  dropped  and  diversion  pay- 
ments would  have  increased,  driving 
up  the  net  costs  dramatically.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  result  is  that  any 
future  diversion  plan  will  require 
either  higher  assessments  or  a  sub- 
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stantial  subsidy  from  the  taxpayers. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  costing  sig- 
nificantly more  money,  a  successful  di- 
version program  does  nothing  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  problons  in  the 
dairy  sector.  The  Federal  Government 
has  paid  billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars buying  up  dairy  products  that 
nobody  wants.  We  have  encouraged  a 
productive  c^MCity  whose  only  pur- 
pose is  to  produce  milk  for  Govemr 
ment  warehouses.  Now,  it  is  proposed 
that  we  make  permanent  a  program 
that  encourages  people  to  not  produce 
milk  for  the  Government.  It  Is  time 
that  we  faced  the  reality  that  the  only 
sure  way  to  reduce  prcxluction  in  the 
long  term  is  to  reduce  the  incentive 
that  a  high  support  price  provides. 
Thus,  we  should  drop  the  support 
price  and  drop  any  consideration  of 
reinstltutlng  the  failed  diversion  pro- 
gram.9 


TRIBUTE  TO  W.  AVERELL 
HARRIMAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  TORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  a  remarkable  event  took 
place  in  Washington  when  Amhwnwa- 
dor  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  behalf  of  his  country, 
awarded  "the  Order  of  the  Patriotic 
War  First  Degree"  to  the  Honorable 
W.  Averell  Harriman.  This  marked 
only  the  second  time  that  this  award 
has  been  given  to  someone  who  is  not 
a  Soviet  citizen.  Its  presentation  was 
indeed  a  tribute  to  Governor  Harri- 
man. but  also  gave  a  hint  that  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.SJI.  might  be  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
offer  for  inclusion  In  the  Recoso  re- 
marks made  by  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
upon  the  occasion  of  (inferring  the 
award.  As  you  know,  Governor  Harri- 
man is  a  great  American,  a  renowned 
statesman,  and  a  diplomat  of  proven 
repute.  As  President  Roosevelt's  Spe- 
cial Representative  and  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  1941  to  1946.  he 
made  a  profound  contribution  to  win- 
ning the  Second  World  War.  to  waging 
the  struggle  for  peace  in  Europe,  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  diplomatic 
modus  Vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  achievements  have  been  long 
known  to  Americans  as  was  Governor 
Harriman's  subsequent  distinguished 
service  to  the  Nation  in  various  capac- 
ities under  eight  Presidents.  Two  of 
the  notable  accomplishments  in  which 
he  had  a  hand  were  the  1963  Limited 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks  on  Vietnam.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
particularly  fitting  that  Governor 
Harriman's  service  for  the  betterment 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations  be 
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approprUitely  recocnized  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  indeed  a  great  distinction 
for  Governor  Harrlnum  to  be  accorded 
this  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  for  his  tribute  to  Governor 
Harrtman.  At  this  time  in  history 
when  our  bilateral  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  are  going  through  a  diffi- 
cult and  contentious  period,  the  mere 
fact  that  an  award  such  as  this  one 
could  be  given— not  Just  given,  but 
conferred  in  such  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous manner— leads  us  to  hope  that  it 
may  indeed  be  possible  to  forge  better 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cer- 
tainly, we  all  can  hope  for  a  return  to 
the  spirit  of  mutual  cooperation  that 
characterized  our  ties  during  the  dark 
days  of  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  spirit  was  ably 
embodied  in  the  work  of  Governor 
Harriman.  I  Join  Governor  Harriman's 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  receiving  this  pres- 
tigious award. 

RuAuu  OP  Ambassaook  AJ*.  DouTirni 

Today  we  are  honoiins  a  great  man.  a  dis- 
tinguished American,  a  truly  great  states- 
man, and  wise  dipl(»nat,  my  very  good 
friend  Governor  and  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman. 

On  behalf  of  my  goremment  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  award  AvereU  "the  Order 
of  Patriotic  War".  PoUowing  is  a  quotation 
from  the  Decree  of  the  Presidium: 

"The  Preddium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  VAB.R.  awards  AvereU  Harriman. 
prominent  American  politician  and  public 
figure,  and  former  Ambassador  to  the 
VJSJRA..  with  the  Order  of  the  PatrloUc 
War  First-Degree.  The  Order  ia  conferred 
upon  him  for  Ills  profound  personal  contri- 
bution to  the  estatdishment  and  consolida- 
tion of  Soviet-American  cooperation  in  the 
years  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Vic- 
tory." 

Of  course.  Averell.  who  has  served  under 
no  less  than  8  American  presidents  and  per- 
sonally knew  and  knows  many  Soviet  lead- 
ers, needs  no  introduction,  at  least  from  me. 
But  allow  me  to  mention  Bame  facts  about 
bis  award. 

The  Order  of  the  Patriotic  War,  estab- 
lished on  Itey  30.  1943.  was  the  first  truly 
wartime  order  established  by  the  Soviet 
Union  during  World  War  n.  It  was  awarded 
only  to  those  people  who  distinguished 
themselves  In  the  struggle  against  the  fas- 
cist aggressors. 

Very  few  foreign  citizens  are  given  this 
order.  Among  them  is  our  friend  Averell,  an- 
other is  the  President  of  Italy. 

The  Soviet  people  know  and  honor  Gover- 
nor Harriman  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
creators  of  the  historic  alliance  l>etween  our 
two  countries  during  World  War  n.  He 
spared  no  effort  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
Soviet-American  political,  economic,  and 
military  cooperation.  And  we  are  forever 
grateful  to  him  for  that. 

In  S^tember  1041,  before  the  United 
States  altered  the  war,  AvereU  was  sent  to 
the  Soviet  Union  as  "special  representative" 
from  President  Roosevelt.  He  went  to  the 
U.S.8JI.  so  quickly  that  his  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  the  President  to  the  Soviet 
Government  never  caught  up  with  him.  But 
my  government  took  his  word  tiuit  he  had 
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such  4  letter— at  least  somewhere.  AvereU 
has  never  cared  very  much  about  the  for- 
malities of  protocol:  that  is  what  made  liim 
such  a^  outstanding  diplomat.  I  always  tried 
during  my  career  to  follow  his  example  in 
this  regard. 

Receiitly,  I  looked  through  the  coUection 
of  letters  which  Roosevelt,  StaUn,  and 
Church  exchanged  during  the  war  years 
of  1041-1945.  My  impression  Is  that  next  to 
those  three  great  names,  AvereU's  name  was 
the  most  often  mentioned  in  this  corre- 
spond«ice. 

Once  President  Roosevelt  wrote  to  the 
Soviet  Premier  "Please  discuss  with  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  aU  the  questions  you  have; 
he  wlB  explain  to  you  our  position  in 
detaU."  And  he  did.  I  consider  this  as  not 
only  to  be  a  mark  of  great  confidence  in  his 
Ambassador  by  the  V&  President,  but  also 
as  recognition  of  his  authority  and  compe- 
tence iQr  the  Soviet  Government  as  weU. 

The  aame  of  Ambassador  Harriman  is  spe- 
cially ited  to  the  period  of  the  war.  He  saw 
both  bad  and  good  days  of  my  country  and 
not  only  from  the  windows  of  his  residence 
at  Spaso  House  on  a  quiet  Moscow  Street. 
In  194f  he  watched  the  Victory  Day  miU- 
tary  p»ade  in  Red  Square  from  the  review- 
ing staad  of  Lenin's  Mausoleum.  General  Ei- 
senhower and  AvereU  Harriman  were  the 
only  Americans  so  honored  by  my  country. 

So  It  was  only  natural  that  10  years  ago. 
In  1975,  It  was  AvereU  who  led  the  American 
World  War  n  veterans  to  Moscow  to  com- 
memoi^te  the  30th  Anniversary  of  VE  Day. 

As  niS.  Ambassador  to  Moscow,  AvereU 
was  instrumental  in  having  many  Americans 
decorated  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  con- 
tributl4|n  to  our  common  war  effort.  Inci- 
dentally, he,  himself,  did  not  get  his  Soviet 
decoratton  only  because  with  characteristic 
modesty  he  crossed  out  his  name  from  the 
list  of  Americans  approved  by  Washington 
for  the  awards. 

Now  40  years  later  my  government  has  de- 
cided that  AvereU's  modesty  could  be  over- 
nUed,  and  that  he  should  be  given  the 
honor  which  he  deserves.  So  this  order,  like 
a  rare  and  expensive  spirit.  I  hope  you  wiU 
permit  me  to  use  the  expression,  is  40  years 
proof. 

By  the  way.  when  AvereU  left  Moscow  in 
1946  h«  received  as  a  departure  gift  a  stal- 
Uon  named  "Fact"  which  was  the  mount  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Soviet  Anny  and  a 
rug  made  of  a  huge  Russian  bear.  He  Is 
proliably  the  only  one  in  the  West  who  can 
say  ttu*  he  had  met  face  to  face  with  a  no- 
torious Russian  bear  and  got  away  with  lils 
skin. 

His  rale  in  the  betterment  of  Soviet-Amer- 
ican r«lationa  during  the  post-war  period 
continved  to  be  significant.  The  Nuclear 
Test  Bi  n  Treaty  of  1063  and  the  HotUne  are 
In  somi  fashion  his  accomplishments.  I  wish 
we  had  comparable  achievements  today. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  AvereU  Harriman 
occupi«  a  special  place  in  the  pubUc  life  of 
the  United  SUtes.  as  weU  as  In  the  history 
of  Soviet-American  relations.  Once  again  It 
Is  my  g|eat  pleasure  and  honor  to  present  to 
you.  dear  AvereU,  the  Order  of  the  Patriotic 
War  First-Degree:  and  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  what  a  great  loving  friend  and 
companion  Pamela  Is  to  you. 

Our  Ipve  to  both  of  you. 

Contfatulations.* 
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TRIBUnJ  TO  OUR  FLAG  BY  BOY 
SCOUT  TROOP  NO.  395 


HON 


LD^ 


Y  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 


OP  LOUISIAMA 
m  THE  I  [O0SC  or  KSPRaSDITATIVSS 

Wednesday.  June  19, 1985 

•  Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ina»rt  in  the  Rbcord  a  lovely 
tribute  to  pur  flag  that  was  made  by 
Boy  Scout  j  Troop  No.  395  earlier  this 
year. 

A  flag  tt^t  had  been  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitf>l  had  been  flown  by  this 
troop  for  ihany  years,  and  was  retired 
with  dignitgr  in  Marrero.  LA. 

Here  is  [the  scoutmaster's  letter 
about  Old  Olory. 


to,  LA  February  ».  1985. 
Hon.  RoKALfl  Wilson  Rkaoan, 
Pretident.  UlSJL. 
The  WiiU  Hbute  Offiee. 
WaahingtoniDC. 

Dem  Ma.j  PHxsnnirK  We  are  the  Boy 
ScouU  of  America,  Troop  #395,  of  BCarrero, 
Louisiana.  Our  Scout  Troop  was  given  a 
very  tattereA  United  States  Flag,  which  we 
were  told,  had  flown  over  our  Nation's  Cap- 
itol, in  Washington,  DC. 

This  flag,  #D-«0338,  had  been  given  to 
Colt  Industries  by  our  Congresswoman.  Mrs. 
Ltndy  Bogg4  We  received  the  flag  from  an 
employee  of  Colt  Industries.  I  am  enclosing 
the  end  piece  of  flap  from  the  box  which 
the  flag  was  stored  in. 

This  monling,  we  flew  tills  flag  for  Its 
very  last  tlm^.  She  flew  from  a  taU  limb  of  a 
beautiful  piae  tree  In  our  ««nip<ng  area  at 
the  Avondale  Scout  Reservation  in  Clinton, 
Louisiana 

Mr.  President,  as  tired  and  tattered  as  she 
was.  Old  Gl(fy  never  looked  more  beautiful, 
flying  from  the  limb  atop  Woodbadge  HIU, 
aU  day  long,  today.  She  reminded  us  of  a 
tired  old  soldier  who  was  coming  home  from 
battle  for  the  last  time. 

She  had  served  our  forefathers  and  her 
country  weU.  She  held  her  head  high  and 
proud  for  aB  to  see.  She,  alone,  had  been 
the  symbol  sf  hope  and  freedom  for  many, 
and  the  raylof  sunslilne  that  had  shone  so 
brightly  thfough  our  Country's  darkest 
hours.  She  Itood  taU,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
blood  which  was  shed  by  our  forefathers, 
and  for  the  precious  freedom  that  we  aU 
know.  Tonight,  we  laid  her  to  rest,  forever. 

For  the  ceremony,  our  Boy  Scouts  buUt  a 
fine  bonflre.I  We  caUed  the  Troop  to  atten- 
tion and  ouf  Scoutmaster  read  an  article, 
titied.  "I  Am  Old  Glory,"  from  page  *22  of 
a  pamphlet  titied,  "How  To  Respect  And 
Display  Ouii  Flag,"  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
pubUcatioiL  I 

We  lowered  the  Flag  as  the  flames  of  our 
bonfire  danced  In  the  northerly  breeze 
which  was  Mowing.  We  aU  stood  at  atten- 
tion and  gave  the  Boy  Scout  salute,  when  at 
0:20  O'clock  P.M.,  our  Scouts  unfolded  Old 
Glory  and  placed  her  on  top  of  the  fire. 

We  didn't  have  a  bugle,  so  I  whistled  the 
bars  of  "Taps"  as  best  as  I  could  remember 
them  from  having  been  a  UJ3.  Marine,  some 
twenty-two  years  ago.  I  beUeve  that  we  are 
stood  a  Uttle  taUer,  and  certainly  much 
richer,  from  having  the  privUege  of  partici- 
pating In  this  sacred  ceremony. 
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Long  Uve  Old  Glory.  This  is  attested  to  by 
the  undersigned  who  were  aU  present  and 
did  participate  in  this  service. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Emory  L.  Lewis.  Assistant  Scoutmaster, 
Rol)ert  C.  Ladousier,  Sr.,  Scoutmaster, 
Sterling  M.  Ouidry,  Unit-Commission- 
er,    David    Bergeron.    Larry    Lewis, 
Bobby  Bergeron,  Jr.,  Joey  Vasquez, 
Jason  Ford.  Paul  Schexnaydre,  Rol)ert 
lAdousier,  Jr.,  Weldon  Lewis,  and  Joel 
Crossland.  Members,  BSA  Troop  No. 
395. 


ZELMA  GEORGE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  RXPRBSEIfTATtVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1985 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  recent  bestowal  of  the  James 
Dodman  Nobel  Award  in  Human  Rela- 
tions to  Zelma  Watson  George.  I  rise 
to  congratulate  this  great  woman. 

Ms.  George  is  a  fine  example  of  per- 
severance and  excellence  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  minorities,  her  city,  and 
those  less  privileged.  She  has  been  a 
traUblazer  in  many  diverse  situations. 

The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
Plain  Dealer,  which  I  would  like  to  call 
to  all  Members'  attention,  which  ac- 
knowledges her  great  contributions. 

ZXUfA  GZOKGE  THE  POWZX  OP  ORI 

(By  Tracey  L.  Robinson) 

Zelma  Watson  George,  opera  singer  and 
retired  director  of  the  Job  Corps  here,  said 
that  her  life-long  commitment  to  public 
service  was  a  result  of  her  lieUef  in  the 
power  of  one  person  to  create  social  change. 

George  was  honored  yesterday  before 
hundreds  of  educators  and  community  lead- 
ers at  Stouffer  Inn  on  the  Square,  where 
she  became  the  third  recipient  of  the  James 
Dodman  Nobel  Award  In  Human  Relations 
from  the  CouncU  on  Human  Relations. 

'Zelma  U  to  Cleveland  as  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt was  to  the  nation."  said  Dagmar  Ce- 
leste, wife  of  the  governor. 

The  81-year-old  George  told  of  the  many 
experiences  that  had  influenced  her  person- 
al and  career  decisions.  She  spoke  of  how 
the  discouraging  words  of  a  tilgh  school 
counselor  fueled  her  to  attend  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  during  the  1920s.  'I  was  told 
that  I  couldn't  make  It  there,"  she  said, 
"and  It  made  me  more  determined  to  go." 

Once  accepted  at  the  university  George 
was  denied  dormitory  space  because  she  was 
a  "Negro."  Undaunted,  her  family  moved 
from  Topeka,  Kan.,  to  Chicago  so  she  could 
Uve  at  home  and  attend  the  prestigious  uni- 
versity. 

She  was  instrumental  in  integrating  the 
university's  "whites  only"  choir  and  swim- 
ming pool,  she  said. 

She  is  concerned  with  the  current  state  of 
minorities,  particularly  the  black  family. 
"Only  recently  has  Uterature  Included  the 
strength  of  the  black  famUy,"  she  said.  She 
said  that  the  school  systems  could  be  im- 
proved by  including  more  materials  that  in- 
fluenced and  related  to  black  chUdren. 

George's  diverse  career  Includes  work  as  a 
sociologist,  educator,  musicologist,  diplomat, 
lecturer  and  champion  of  human  rights. 

George  earned  her  doctorate  In  sociology 
from  New  Yotk.  University  in  1954.  In  1959. 
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she  was  selected  by  President  DwIght  D.  Ei- 
senhower for  a  six-month,  worldwide  lecture 
tour. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  15th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1960.  She  was  named  director  of 
the  aeveland  Job  Corps  Center  in  19M  and 
held  the  position  untfl  her  retirement  In 
1974. 

"Those  were  the  greatest  experiences  In 
life  for  me,"  she  said.  "They  presented  me 
with  obstacles  and  made  me  come  up  with  a 
phUosophy  of  action  in  order  to  Iteep  my 
sanity."  George  said.* 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV 


sptacHOP 

HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  oomracncuT 

nr  TBI  Housi  OF  refrxsihtativss 

Tuesday.  June  18.  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues  pro- 
testing the  Soviet  authorities'  treat- 
ment of  the  renowned  Soviet  scientist, 
Nobel  Peace  laureate,  and  himum 
rights  activist.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  Andrei  Sak- 
harov's  whereabouts  are  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  reports  Sakharov 
and  his  ailing  wife.  Dr.  Yelena  Bonner. 
have  been  moved  out  of  their  home  in 
Gorki  to  a  more  isolated  area.  The  cur- 
tains on  the  windows  of  the  Sakhar- 
ovs'  apartment  have  been  closed  for 
more  than  a  month  and  their  car  is  no 
longer  parked  outside  the  apartment 
building.  We  have  learned  that  Sak- 
harov's  mail  to  his  family  in  the 
United  States  was  tampered  with,  so 
that  the  Soviets  could  learn  the  details 
about  Sakharov's  intention  to  engage 
in  a  hunger  strike. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  wlU  Join  me  in  expresadng  their 
outrage  at  the  mistreatment  of  the 
Sakharovs.  which  demonstrates  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  Soviets'  blatant 
disregard  for  human  rights.  We  must 
impress  upon  the  new  Soviet  leader- 
ship that  the  Sakharovs'  plight,  and 
the  plight  of  others  who  are  also 
denied  their  rights  to  speech,  religion, 
and  freedom,  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
Members  of  this  body  or  the  American 
public.* 


JEFFERSON  PARISH  STUDENTS 
SHINE  ACADEMICALLY 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIAMA 
IH  THX  HOUSI  OP  KSPRSSOfTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1985 
•  Mr.  lilVmOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  kids  are  great.  We  sometimes  lose 
sight  of  that  fact  in  the  face  of  the 
media's  overwhelming  attention  to  the 
bad  news  about  America's  youngsters. 
But  there  is  a  lot  of  good  news  to  tell. 
To  accentuate  the  positive,  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  outstand- 
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Ing  academic  achievements  of  students 
from  John  Clancy  Elementary  School 
of  Kenner.  LA.  and  Harold  Keller  Ele- 
mentary School  of  Metalrie.  LA.  At 
the  recent  1985  National  Academic 
Games  Olympics  in  Eatonton.  GA. 
these  students  won  three  national 
championships  in  individual  games 
and  13  national  awards— more  national 
trophy  positions  than  any  other 
school  system  in  the  Nation.  In  the 
three  previous  competitions.  Louisiana 
students  won  sweepstakes  champion- 
ships as  the  most  outstanding  overall 
academic  team  in  the  coimtry. 

I  am  proud  of  these  students  and  all 
of  the  other  students  across  T^nininna 
and  throughout  the  Nation  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  games,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  working  hard  in  school  and 
aiming  to  make  the  team  in  the 
future.  Their  quest  for  knowledge  and 
their  Joy  in  learning  should  be  emulat- 
ed by  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  Join  me  in 
saluting  Mr.  Don  M.  Shannon  and  his 
Clancy  Wfrers  team,  as  well  as  all  the 
Academic  Olyn^iics  participants: 

Academic  Game*  Coordinator:  Mr.  Don 
M.  Shannon.  Clancy  Elementary. 

John  Clancy  elementary  SchooL  Scotty 
Scott.  Lesa  Aymami.  PhlUp  Grego,  Foster 
Wimberly,  Erik  V.  Winter,  Ron  Davis. 
Christian  Troadair.  Clay  Nix.  Chris  Haw- 
kins. Rk^ly  Perkins.  Danny  Edwards.  Drew 
Sperandeo.  Vanessa  Marques.  Trad  Rodney, 
and  Stad  Rodney. 

Harold  Keller  elementary  S^tooL  Dyann 
Cbao,  Tam  Nguyen.  John  Barron,  and 
Karen  ShelL 

Louisiana  Teams:  Jefferson  Starship,  Jef- 
ferstm  AU  Stars.  Clancy  WfTets.  New  Orle- 
ans Osborne  Knights.  New  Orieans  LltUe 
Woods  "A"  Team.  2nd-Jefferson  AU  Stars, 
and  3rd.Jefferson  Starship. 

Tournament  Director  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Allen.  , 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.*  | 

SUPERFUND  CLEANUP  TECHNOL- 
OGY RESEARCH  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  ROBERT  &  TORRICELU    , 

OPHXW  JXKSBT 
IH  THX  HOtTSS  OP  aXPBXSKHTATTVXS 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1985 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  address  an  issue  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  me  coming  from  a 
State  with  the  highest  number  of 
toxic  waste  sites  on  the  national  prior- 
ity list— the  Federal  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. 

Since  1980,  many  of  us.  Including 
msnself .  have  looked  to  the  Federal  Su- 
perfimd  Program  for  progress  in  the 
fight  against  toxic  waste.  The  original 
legislation,  bom  of  a  national  commit- 
ment to  rid  our  country  of  toxic  haz- 
ards, was  a  t)Old  and  innovative  begin- 
ning. Today.  5  years  and  $1.6  billion 
later,  we  must  acknowledge  a  simple 
truth:  We  are  not  cleaning  up  toxic 


.  .1. 
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waste,  we  are  merely  moving  It.  We  are 
not  destroying  hazardous  waste,  we 
are  merely  dumping  the  problem,  and 
the  danger,  onto  other  communities 
and  yet  another  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

News  brought  to  us  by  a  recent 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
report  on  Superfund  cleanup  technol- 
ogies contains  reasons  for  hope  as  weU 
as  reasons  for  continued  concern.  We 
are  concerned  because  the  goal  of 
cleaning  up  this  Nation's  hazardous 
waste  sites  appears  to  be  a  task  far 
larger  and  more  difficult  than  origi- 
nally thought.  We  are  concerned,  too, 
because  the  Superfund  Program's 
strategy  to  clean  up  sites  through  a 
combination  of  containment  and  re- 
moval will  not  protect  our  ground 
water  from  contamination  or  our  citi- 
zens from  risli.  A  congressional  com- 
mittee review  of  operating  waste  facili- 
ties nationwide  indicated  that  about 
three-quarters  of  these  facilities  are 
presently,  or  In  danger,  of  leakage,  and 
that  87  percent  of  those  receiving  Su- 
perfund waste  are  currently,  or  have 
the  potential,  for  leaking  toxic  sub- 
stances in  the  future. 

The  message  of  hope  is  that  new 
technologies  are  available  and  being 
developed  which  may  be  able  to  de- 
stroy or  detoxify  those  wastes  on  the 
Superfund  site,  and  reduce  the  present 
production  of  toxic  wastes  which 
might  result  in  future  Superfund  sites. 
These  new  technologies  reflect  the 
great  engineering  genius  of  America 
drawing  on  a  wide  variety  of  disci- 
plines, from  biotechnology,  to  ad- 
vanced physics,  to  sophisticated  chem- 
istry. 

Tragically,  the  development  of  these 
and  other  emerging  waste  treatment 
technologies  in  this  country  have  been 
hampered.  The  problem  is  not  a  lack 
of  innovation  or  ideas,  nor  a  lack  of 
enthusiasm,  but  rather  a  failure  of  our 
Government  to  provide  the  incentives, 
financial  assistance,  and  encourage- 
ment for  private  companies  to  test  and 
develop  these  new  forms  of  technolo- 
gy. 

To  help  our  Nation  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. I  have  introduced  HJi.  2802,  the 
Superfund  Cleanup  Technology  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Act  of  1985. 
The  legislation  would  establish  within 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
an  administrative  structure  specifical- 
ly created  to  develop,  evaluate,  and 
disseminate  information  related  to  the 
use  of  new  and  alternative  forms  of 
cleanup  technology.  This  agency  will 
compliment  the  existing  Superfund 
process  in  promoting  and  identifying 
new  and  reliable  forms  of  technology 
for  use  in  waste  removal  projects. 

Under  the  program,  the  UPA  Admin- 
istrator would  be  required  to  conduct 
research  and  demonstration  projects 
for  new  technologies,  including  a 
grants  program  for  promising  new 
technologies.  The  program  would  also 
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establish  a  central  depository  for  in- 
formition  relating  to  the  new  technol- 
ogies, make  the  information  available 
to  the  public,  and  provide  assistance 
for  testing  and  evaluation  of  new  tech- 
noloaes.  To  facilitate  such  research, 
the  Administrator  will  make  available 
samples  of  hazardous  waste  from  na- 
tional priority  sites  to  researchers,  and 
arraqge  for  access  to  Superfund  sites 
for  demonstrations  and  research.  The 
biU  eitabllshes  10  national  technology 
demo^tration  sites,  1  in  each  EPA 
regioii  and  requires  the  Administrator 
to  capry  out  coordinated  demonstra- 
tion projects  at  these  sites. 

It  fe  time  we  realize  the  extent  of 
our  lotion's  hazardous  waste  problem, 
and  dur  potential  for  solving  it.  The 
dangers  posed  by  toxic  waste  did  not 
appear  overnight,  nor  wiU  they  be 
eliminated  overnight.  However,  it  is 
our  generation's  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  we  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
velopfnent  of  modem  technology.  The 
legislation  I  have  introduced  will  do 
Just  ttiat.  It  will  allow  the  technology 
we  possess  to  be  fuUy  developed  and 
implemented  in  order  to  once  again 
make  our  towns  and  commimities  safe 
for  ov  generation  and  those  to  come. 
I  urgp  my  colleagues  support  in  this 
ventire.* 


A  N^  FACE  ON  CORPORATE 
CR:  ME— PENSION  FUNDS  TER- 
UE  rATED  AS  CORPORA-nONS 
TU  IN  THEM  INTO  REVOLVING 
BA  IK  ACCOUNTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OrCAUFOUlIA 

nrpHz  HOUSE  or  RXPRZSDrrATTvxs 

Wednesday,  June  19. 198S 

•  Mr:  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  10  years  ago  Congress  enacted 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  [ERISA]  to  protect  pension 
rights  of  American  workers.  Without 
quesuon,  that  act  has  been  successful 
in  banging  important  improvements 
to  pension  systems. 

Th«se  improvements,  however,  are 
being!  deliberately  sabotaged  today  as 
one  ik&iOT  company  after  another  ter- 
minaies  its  pension  plan.  Nearly 
TOO.O^O  workers  have  seen  their  pen- 
sion t>enefits  affected  by  these  termi- 
nations as  more  than  700  companies 
have, seized  their  employees'  pension 
asseti  since  1980. 

United  Airlines  is  the  latest  corpora- 
tion to  Join  this  group,  annoimclng 
last  week  it  plans  to  terminate  Its  pen- 
sion plan.  This  was  the  largest  pension 
plan  reversion  in  history— resulting  in 
the  rsmoval  of  $962  million  from  the 
UniU  d  Airlines  pension  plan.  United's 
assiumce  that  it  will  initiate  a  new 
pensipn  plan,  after  using  the  retrieved 
fundi  to  purchase  new  airplanes,  is  no 
comfi  trt  to  current  and  retired  employ- 
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ees  whose]  benefits  will  be  substantial- 
ly reduced 

Other  fjrms.  rushing  to  turn  their 
employee  pension  plans  into  revolving 
corporate!  bank  accounts,  include 
American  Express.  Texaco.  Mobil  Oil. 
Dr.  Pepper.  Humana.  Reynolds 
Metals,  uiis.  Sugar,  and  many  others. 
More  are  to  the  offing. 

While  the  pension  plan  terminations 
may  be  a  financial  bonanza  for  major 
corporatiotis.  they  are  truly  a  disaster 
for  the  w^orking  women  and  men  of 
this  coimtry.  According  to  a  study  by 
the  Depaijtment  of  Labor,  the  cost  of 
terminatii^  to  workers  runs  as  high  as 
45  cents  pn  every  promised  pension 
dollar!  Thjese  terminations  deprive  re- 
tirees of  «ny  hope  of  receiving  future 
cost-of-llvkig  increases. 

Pension  plan  terminations  hurt 
many  segments  of  our  population— the 
elderly,  o^er  workers— who  are  least 
able  to  protect  themselves.  These  are 
hard  working  men  and  women  who 
have  played  by  the  rules  and  who  look 
forward  to  retirement  with  what  they 
rightfully  Ithought  was  a  federally  pro- 
tected retirement  income,  only  to  dis- 
cover tha^  they  are  the  victims  of 
hollow  promises. 

The  tim^  has  come  for  action  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  our  Nation's  pen- 
sion systems.  I  have  Joined  like- 
minded  ccUeagues  in  an  effort  to  pre- 
vent such  blatant  abuses.  I  am  cospon- 
soring  H.|t.  2701— the  Plan  Termina- 
tion and  Reversion  Control  Act  of 
1985— to  stop  this  appfOUng  practice  of 
terminating  over-funded  pension  plans 
and  to  prf hibit  the  further  deception 
of  so-called  spin  off  terminations  and 
termination  reestablishment. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  stopping  this  new  face  on  cor- 
porate crime.  Pension  funds  are  not 
revolving  bank  accounts  to  be  raided 
and  used  at  will  by  big  corporations. 
We  must  take  action  now  to  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  the  pension 
rights  of  working  men  and  women.* 


SNEAK  [ATTACK  ON  PUBLIC 
CAMPAIGN  FINANCING  NOT 
WORTHY  OF  PRESIDENT 


HON.  ((EORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wetnesdav,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Reagan  coura- 
geously opened  the  debate  on  tax  sim- 
plification last  month  with  his  reform 
proposals.  I  Our  tax  structure  is  compli- 
cated and  inequitable:  as  the  President 
noted,  it  is  a  "source  of  confusion  and 
resentment."  I  commend  the  President 
for  setting  the  framework  for  the 
debate  thfit  will  occur  here  in  Con- 
gress as  me  aspire  to  create  a  Just  and 
equitable  tax  structure. 
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But  the  President's  proposal  also 
contains  a  provision  that  would  elimi- 
nate a  system  accepted  by  candidates. 
Congress  and  the  American  public. 
This  is  the  checkoff  for  public  financ- 
ing of  Presidential  campaigns.  This  is 
the  system  that  the  New  York  Times 
reports  contributed  $90  million  to  the 
President's  own  campaigns. 

In  1972,  Congress  adopted  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  which  estab- 
lished public  financing  for  Presidential 
candidates  in  the  general  election.  The 
act  was  amended  in  1974  and  1976  to 
establish  public  financing  of  primary 
elections,  limits  on  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  an  independent  body  to  over- 
see the  campaign  finance  law.  The 
income  tax  checkoff  provided  a  vehicle 
for  taxpayer  participation  in  Presiden- 
tial campaign  financing. 

The  checkoff  permits  taxpayers  to 
authorize  that  $1  of  their  annual  tax 
payments  go  into  a  fund  for  Presiden- 
tial campaigns.  About  one-third  of 
those  who  pay  taxes  contribute  to  this 
fund.  This  amounts  to  about  $35  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  taxpayer's  bill  re- 
mains the  same  whether  the  $1  is 
checked  off  or  not.  The  revenue  the 
Government  receives  is  the  same,  too; 
the  only  difference  is  that  the  amount 
checked  off  is  put  into  the  fund  for  fi- 
nancing Presidential  campaigns. 

The  Reagan  tax  plan  would  abolish 
the  checkoff  fund,  and  also  repeal  an- 
other measure,  enacted  in  1971  to 
stimulate  public  participation:  A  tax 
credit  of  up  to  $50  for  campaign  con- 
tributions. Only  6  percent  of  taxpay- 
ers claim  this  credit,  and  it  probably 
does  little  to  encourage  contributions. 
But  the  checkoff  system  does  further 
the  goal  of  public  campaign  financing. 
It  reduces  the  need  for  private  financ- 
ing, and  gives  nominees  enough  money 
to  share  their  messages  with  the 
American  people.  It  equalizes  access  to 
the  public  for  both  heavily  and  poorly 
financed  candidates. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the 
campaign  financing  reforms  of  the 
1970's  was  the  creation  of  the  public 
financing  system  for  Presidential  elec- 
tions. The  country  learned  an  impor- 
tant lesson  from  the  Watergate-era 
improprieties,  and  acted  to  take  the 
American  Presidency  out  of  the  hands 
of  special  interest  groups,  fat  cats,  and 
other  contributors  shrouded  in  secre- 
cy. And  the  system  works.  In  1976,  for 
example,  the  average  individual  Presi- 
dential primary  campaign  contribution 
was  approximately  $27.  The  general 
election  campaign  committees  of  the 
nominees  of  the  two  major  parties  in 
1976,  1980,  and  1984  were  financed  en- 
tirely by  Federal  funds,  accumulated 
from  millions  of  $1  contributions  from 
the  voluntary  income  tax  checkoff. 
The  checkoff  system  has  removed  the 
suspicion  that  wealthy  donors  or 
groups  are  able  to  use  campaign  con- 
tributions to  purchase  special  influ- 
ence in  the  White  House. 
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Alexander  Heard,  in  a  1960  study 
titled  "The  Costs  of  Democracy,"  out- 
lined three  requirements  for  a  cam- 
paign finance  system  for  American 
elections.  These  requirements  were 
that  such  a  system  make  sufficient 
money  available  to  allow  the  princiiMl 
candidates  adequate  opportunities  to 
communicate  with  the  electorate;  pro- 
vided that  those  fimds  be  obtained  in 
a  manner  that  does  not  give  special  po- 
litical opportunities  for  inordinate  in- 
fluence in  the  processes  of  govern- 
ment; and  command  the  confidence  of 
the  electorate.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
income  tax  checkoff  has  provided  Just 
such  a  system,  and  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  checkoff  repre- 
sents a  sneak  attack  on  the  public  fi- 
nancing of  Presidential  campaigns. 

Tax  reform  is  a  laudable  goal.  The 
campaign  checkoff  system  was  enacted 
to  reduce  the  potential  for  political 
corruption.  This,  too,  is  a  laudable 
goal.  We  can  maintain  the  campaign 
financing  checkoff  while  still  provid- 
ing a  fair  and  simple  tax  structure.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  caution  my  colleagues 
about  falling  into  the  either/or  trap 
on  this  issue.  Public  participation  in 
Presidential  campaigns  must  be  main- 
tained. The  proposed  elimination  of 
the  income  tax  checkoff  is  an  unwor- 
thy attempt  to  confuse  public  financ- 
ing of  political  campaigns  with  tax 
reform.  Americans  want  both;  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  safeguard 
public  campaign  financing  while  pro- 
viding true  tax  reform.* 


THE  FRUITS  OP  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ENGAGEMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  MKW  TOKK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  beprbsehtatives 

Wedn,e»day,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
response  to  President  Reagan's  weak 
explanation  of  why  the  United  States 
continues  to  pursue  its  policy  of  con- 
structive engagement. 

Mr.  Reagan's  press  statements  have 
often  been  notoriously  vague  in  the 
past.  In  his  most  recent  briefing,  he 
completely  circumvented  the  issue  of 
South  African  aggression,  and  com- 
mented that  the  African  National 
Congress  is  responsible  for  violence  in 
that  region.  The  implication  is  clear 
from  the  administration's  perspective: 
It  is  the  ANC  which  is  to  blame,  not 
South  Africa's  bellicose  refusal  to  end 
apartheid. 

Let  us  not  mince  words,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Apartheid  is  at  the  root  of  violence  In 
South  Africa.  Pretoria  has  resolved  to 
use  any  means  to  preserve  the  status 
quo.  Why?  Because  it  perceives  con- 
structive engagement  as  tacit  accept- 
ance of  our  lucrative  trade  with  that 
country. 
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Constructive  engagement  has  not 
encouraged  a  negotiated  peace.  It  has 
instead  created  a  climate  of  distrust, 
violence,  and  acrimony.  Constructive 
engagement  must  end,  and  it  must  end 
now.  We  are  merely  encouraging  state- 
sponsored  terrorism. 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
article  for  Inclusion  in  the  Couckes- 
siOHAL  Record. 

[From  the  WMhlngton  Post.  June  19. 1»85] 
From  South  Africa,  Cohtxiipt 

The  South  African  sovemment  intensifies 
Its  campaign  of  force  and  threat  acalnst  its 
neishboFL  Just  in  the  Ust  few  days,  its 
armed  facet,  claiming  to  be  attacking  guer- 
rilla bases.  Invaded  neighboring  Botswana's 
capital  and  coldly  killed  some  14  persons,  in- 
cluding three  women  and  a  5-year-old  child. 
Then  Pretoria  proceeded  with  its  long-ru- 
mored plan  to  set  up  a  pliant  puppet  regime, 
its  alternative  to  intemationally  acceptable 
Independence,  in  its  longtime  colony  of  Na- 
mibia. 

The  attack  on  Botswana  makes  plain  why 
the  existence  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa  is 
Itself  a  source  of  danger  to  the  region. 
South  Africa  has  made  no  showing  that  Af- 
rican National  Congress  guerrillas  were  op- 
erating out  of  Botswana.  It  simply  stormed 
in.  strewing  about  death,  intending  presum- 
ably to  add  one  more  mark  of  intimidation 
to  all  the  others  that  have  made  life  misera- 
ble for  its  neighbors  over  the  years.  The  im- 
perial arrogance  of  South  Africa,  its  deter- 
mination to  flaunt  its  uncontested  power. 
was  on  full  view.  But  what  it  really  demon- 
strates is  the  lack  of  aelf-oonfidenoe.  the  in- 
security, that  lie  not  far  under  the  readines 
to  go  to  the  gun. 

South  Africa  has  spent  decades  failing  to 
deliver  on  Its  promise  to  grant  independence 
to  Namibia,  also  a  neighbor.  In  the  Carter 
period,  it  went  the  puppet  regime  route, 
which  led  nowhere,  and  now  it  is  trying 
again.  There  is  always  a  fancy  excuse:  this 
time  it  is  that  Cuban  troops  remain  in 
Angola,  to  Namibia's  north.  But  what  South 
Africa  does  not  say  is  that  Cuban  troops 
remain  there  to  protect  the  Angolan  govern- 
ment precisely  against  South  Africa.  I«st 
month  its  commandoes  were  caught  about 
to  sabotage  the  American-owned  oil  facility 
that  is  Angola's  most  valuable  economic 
asset.  Meanwtille,  Pretoria  conUnues  to 
sponsor  the  Angolan  insurgency  led  by 
Jonas  SavimbL  The  same  lack  of  self-confi- 
dence Is  evidoit:  a  fear  of  the  fact  and  ex- 
ample of  self-rule  by  blades  not  beholden  to 
South  Africa. 

The  United  States  responded  to  the  raid 
Into  Botswana  by  calling  the  ambassador 
home.  It  boycotted  the  Installation  of  the 
new  setup  in  Namibia,  which  it  had  already 
denounced  as  null  and  void.  The  question  is 
not  whether  ttiese  protests  are  right  and 
sufficient,  however.  The  question  is  why 
South  Africa  proceeds  with  policies— its  re- 
pression at  home  as  well  as  acts  outside  its 
borders— that  trash  the  expressed  opinions 
and  urgings  of  the  government  whose  favor 
is  most  important  to  it.  It  proceeds  with 
them,  moreover,  as  Congress  contemplates 
sanctions. 

The  evident  answer  Is  that  South  Africa 
has  taken  the  U.S.  policy  of  "constructive 
engagement"  as  a  big  wink.  The  policy  was 
supposed  to  earn  President  Reagan  a  South 
Africa  hearing  for  his  counsel  to  reform  but. 
regrettably,  what  It  has  actually  brought 
seems  much  closer  to  contempt.  What  a  pity 
that  the  president,  in  his  tmconvlncing  de- 
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(enae  of  adminiatntion  policy  lut  night, 
could  not  recosnlw  th»t  fact* 


:jE 


THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  COUNCIL 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcALirounA 
nr  TBI  Houn  or  RxpitssBiiTATrvss 
Wednaday,  June  19, 198S 
•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  work  of  the  Private  Sector  Council 
with  Mr.  Frank  Carlucd.  the  chairman 
of  Sears  World  Trade,  Inc..  and  a 
member  of  the  national  advisory  board 
of  the  council.  The  Private  Sector 
CouncU  is  a  nonpartisan  organization 
of  business,  industry,  and  financial 
leaders  founded  in  1983  to  assist  the 
Federal  Government  in  its  financial 
management  systems,  with  an  ulti- 
mate goal  of  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit. 

The  Private  Sector  Council  has  al- 
ready produced  savings  and  increased 
efficiency  in  its  projects  in  cooperation 
with  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government.  The 
council  has  worked  successfully  with 
the  Treasury.  Agriculture.  Defense, 
and  Education  Departments  to  save 
the  Federal  Government  an  estimated 
$16  billion.  The  council  has  provided 
the  Treasury  Department  with  exper- 
tise in  the  fields  of  systeas  analjrsis. 
conceptiial  design,  and  integration  of 
cash  management  systems.  The  re- 
search center  of  the  council  has  Im- 
proved the  Defense  Department's  cash 
management  system.  The  council  has 
worked  very  closely  with  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis-- 
tration,  the  Federal  Crop  Instirance 
Corporation,  and  other  agencies 
within  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment has  recently  requested  assistance 
from  the  council  in  streamlining  its  ac- 
counting system. 

The  councU  was  asked  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  to  review  the 
major  Federal  credit  programs  in 
order  to  recommend  methods  of 
streamlining  the  Government's  finan- 
cial operations  and  contribute  to  the 
reduction  of  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
council's  research  center  has  complet- 
ed a  final  report  highlighting  major 
methods  of  increasing  efficiency  in  the 
Federal  credit  programs. 

The  leaders  of  the  business  commu- 
nity who  are  Involved  with  the  council 
are  performing  a  great  service  to  our 
country— by  sharing  their  expertise  in 
financial  matters  with  the  Govern- 
ment, they  are  contributing  signifi- 
cantly in  the  effort  to  control  the 
rising  costs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  increase  overall  Govern- 
ment efficiency.  Almost  everyone 
today  criticizes  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  Government,  but  few  do 
more  than  complain.  The  members  of 
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the  Phvate  Sector  Council  are  getting 
personally  involved  In  the  fight  for  a 
more  efficient  Government— and  we 
all  owe  them  a  large  amount  of  grati- 
tude fbr  their  successful  efforts  to  this 
end.  I  commend  the  concerned  ladders 
of  buMness.  industry,  and  finance  who 
are  involved  in  this  effort,  and  I 
extenf  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
succeas  in  their  campaign  of  efficiency 
and  deficit  reduction  through  the  Pri- 
vate abctor  Council.* 


VIOLATIONS  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


ON.  WnilAM  D.  FORD 

oriacHiOAR 
ROUSI  or  KXPRBDITATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 198S 

•  Mr.  I  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  a^  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  speaking  out  against  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Continuing  violations  of  human  rights 
in  thd  areas  of  family  reunification, 
right  to  travel  and  emigrate,  and  free- 
dom of  religion,  thought,  and  con- 
science are  evident.  Such  is  the  case 
for  Andrei  Sakharov,  who  has  never 
been  convicted  of  a  crime,  yet  he  has 
been  Exiled  in  Gorki  for  over  5  years 
now.  ^is  wife.  Telena  Bonner,  has 
been  fxlled  with  him  for  over  a  year 
and  there  is  continuous  concern  about 
their  health. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  Sak- 
harov, a  distinguished  phsrsicist.  won 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  In  1975  for  his 
work.  Though  isolated  and  harassed 
by  the  authorities,  he  continues  to  ad- 
vocate freedom  of  emigration,  amnesty 
for  all  prisoners  of  conscience,  and 
other  rights  set  forth  in  the  1975  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  other  human 
rights  docimients. 

Recently,  another  unfortunate  twist 
of  evebts  has  taken  place.  Sakharov's 
mall  tl>  his  family  in  the  United  States 
has  b^n  tampered  with,  in  an  attempt 
to  learn  the  details  about  a  possible 
hunger  strike.  It  Is  deplorable  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  attempted  to  alter  or 
ban  the  mall  of  this  brilliant  Nobel 
prize-winning  academician. 

It  was  10  years  ago  that  the  35  signa- 
tories representing  Europe  and  North 
America  established  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  thereby  pledging  to  respect 
humait  rights  and  fimdamental  free- 
doms,! including  the  freedom  of 
thought,  conscience,  religion  or  belief, 
for  all  without  distinction  as  to  race, 
sex.  language  or  religion.  As  the 
human  rights  experts  meeting  in 
Otta^  Canada,  conclude  their  busi- 
ness of  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
Helsidki  accords  it  is  important  that 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the  Sak- 
harov case  and  other  cases  be  raised  at 
this  titne. 

As  inembers  of  a  free  nation  we  must 
speak  out  against  such  violations  by 
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the  Sovietl  Union.  We  must  seek  the 
enforcement  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  impress  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
our  objecdion  to  the  denial  of  basic 
human  rigiits.* 


1  rights 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  STOP  THE  FLOOD 
OF  fEXTILE  IMPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

or  ROKTR  CAKOUMA 

HI  THE  aousi  or  upRcsDrrATivxs 

W(ed|ne«<toy,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.    BRbYHILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
have  iM7peired  before  this  body  many 
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The  problems,  however,  are  not  lim- 
ited to  North  Carolina.  We  have  a  na- 
tional dlsaiter  on  our  hands.  The  U.S. 
textile  and  apparel  industry  has  lost 
almost  SOOiOOO  Jobs  in  recent  years  due 
to  unfair  imports,  and  record  Job 
losses  ar^  expected  to  continue 
throughout  1985. 

The  IndilBtry  employs  over  2  million 
citizens  across  the  Nation.  These  indi- 
viduals work  in  7,200  plants. 

The  donjestic  industry  has  spent  $1 
billion  a  y^  for  the  past  two  decades 
to  become  the  most  productive  in  the 
world.  The  resulting  productivity  in- 
creases have  been  significanUy  greater 
than  the  mte  of  productivity  growth 
for  all  u£.  manufacturing.  Despite 
those  achievements,  the  UJ3.  manufac- 
turers continue  to  lose  a  share  of  the 
market.      | 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  must  contin- 
ue our  efijorts  to  restore  fairness  to 
this  coimtry's  trading  policies  and  to 
preserve  this  Nation's  traditional  in- 
dustries. At  a  time  when  so  many 
doors  over^as  are  closed  to  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers, we  must  strive  to  support 
domestic  production.  The  "Crafted 
With  Prid^  in  U.S.A."  campaign  en- 
courages ^erican  consumers  to  look 
for  the  "Oafted  With  Pride"  star  and 
"Made  in  p.S.A."  labels.  Launched  in 
1983,  the  campaign  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote Ameifcan-made  products. 

Today  I  Mad  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  Cherry- 
ville,  NC,  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
disciiss  th^t  commimity's  support  for 
the  "CraftM  With  Pride"  program.  I 
am  personiUy  proud  of  the  role  which 
the  citizen^  of  CherryvlUe  have  taken 
in  this  fighlt. 

Five  thousand  citizens  currently 
reside  In  Cherryville— 1.000  of  those 
residents  depend  on  the  textile  indus- 
try for  their  livelihood.  The  textile  in- 
dustry Is  vital  to  this  town  and  its  citi- 
zens—planis  pay  26  percent  of  the 
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town's  taxes  and  buy  63  percent  of  the 
electricity  and  water. 

The  chamber's  delegation  came  to 
Washington  to  offer  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  opportunity  to  Join  them 
in  the  'Crafted  With  Pride"  campaign 
by  displaying  red.  white,  and  blue  li- 
cense tags.  Tou  should  receive  your 
tag  in  the  office  this  afternoon.  When 
it  is  received,  I  ask  you  to  note  the 
back  of  each  tag— each  Member  is 
urged  to  "Keep  America  Great  and 
Working." 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  majority  in 
this  body  supports  that  position,  and  I 
commend  the  Cherryville,  NC,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  its  commitment 
to  this  worthwhile  endeavor.* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CAREER  OF 
LEE  VERSTANDIG.  NOBONEE 
FOR  HUD  UNDER  SECRETARY 


HON.  GERALD  B.H.  SOLOMON 

or  new  YORK 

Hf  THE  HOOSX  or  RETRCSKIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1985 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  nominee  to  the  post  of 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Lee 
L.  Verstandig. 

I  have  known  Lee  personally  and 
professionally  for  some  years  now,  and 
I  can  safely  say  that  he  epitomizes 
public  service.  Able  and  experienced  as 
both  an  academic  and  an  administra- 
tor, Lee  would  make  an  outstanding 
addition  to  the  top-level  management 
team  at  HUD. 

Allow  me  to  briefly  sketch  the  high- 
lights of  Lee's  career. 

A  former  professor  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Brown  University, 
Lee  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation  from  1981  to  1983.  He 
thus  worked  under  Transportation 
Secretary  Drew  Lewis  at  the  same 
time  I  served  on  the  Hoiise  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
Drew  Lewis'  successful  tenure  was  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  choice  of 
outstanding  deputies,  very  definitely 
Including  Lee  Verstandig. 

Lee  has  always  known  how  to  get 
things  done  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  there 
is  no  legislative  logjam  too  formidable 
for  him  to  tackle.  Lee  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  development  of  the 
Landmark  Surface  Transportation  Act 
of  1982;  the  1981  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act;  the  1982  Bus  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act;  and  the  1982  Ship- 
ping Act.  better  known  as  the  marine 
regulatory  reform  bill. 

In  light  of  these  accomplishments,  it 
surprised  no  one  when  the  President 
tapped  this  talented  individual  for 
other  high  level  Government  tasks.  He 
appointed  Lee  Acting  Administrator  of 
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the  troubled  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  for  a  3-month  period  in 
early  1983.  Then  on  June  1.  1983.  he 
was  brought  to  the  White  House  to 
serve  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Whatever  the  bruich  or  level  of 
Government,  you  will  find  no  shortage 
of  spokesmen  willing  to  testify  to  the 
abilities  and  accomplishments  of  this 
talented  public  servant.  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  worii  with  Lee.  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  continue  to 
be  an  asset  to  this  administration  as 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
trust  the  Senate,  charged  with  his  con- 
firmation, will  feel  likewise.* 


FUNDING  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OmOIITAIlA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KEPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 198S 
•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
proceed  with  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess for  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  Reoosd  the 
following  letter  sent  by  students  from 
Montana  to  the  President.  This  letter 
well  illustrates  how  disasterous  stnne 
of  the  administration's  proposals  on  fi- 
nancial aid  would  be  for  students 
across  this  country. 

SrnxiBm  WriH  A  Puxross. 
Easrah  Mortama  Coixaos, 

BilUnfft,  MT. 
Hon.  Ronald  Rbaoaii, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dbai  PusnmiT  Reacait  We  would  like  to 
solicit  our  support  in  our  opposition  to  the 
proposed  higher  educaUon  cutbadcs.  We 
have  already  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Mon- 
tana delegation  and  we  have  their  support 

The  majority  of  the  studenU  that  will  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  federal  Higher 
Education  Act  are  single;  one-parent  fami- 
lies; non-minority;  and  minority  students. 
Resources  that  some  of  these  studenU  have 
found  to  supplement  their  education  are 
being  threatended  by  the  cutbacks. 

On  the  Eastern  Miwit^na  wmpiM  «{>. 
proximately  84  percent  of  the  independent 
students  are  under  the  poverty  level  (leas 
than  $8,000  annually);  dependent  students 
under  the  criteria  of  poverty  are  under 
$34,000  annual  Income,  with  a  peroentace  of 
67.  Tour  cutbacks  will  affect  this  campus 
when  the  indepoident  students  no  longer 
have  resources. 

The  cutbacks  that  are  major  concern  and 
affect  our  attempts  of  completinc  our  edu- 
cation are  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loans; 
campus  FAFE;  TRIO  project  funds;  PeU 
Grants;  National  Direct  Student  Loans;  sup- 
plementary educational  opportunity  grants; 
welfare  day-care  aervices;  and  others. 

We  ask  your  cooperation  in  remedying 
these  proposed  cutbacks.  Sir,  if  these  are  al- 
lowed to  be  voted  on  In  the  House  and 
Senate,  or  accepted  as  they  presently  are 
proposed,  you  will  see  a  new  generation  of 
illlteratea  prevail  throughout  this  great 
nation. 

Further,  if  these  federal  cutbacks  In  edu- 
cation are  allowed  to  pass,  the  American 
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taxpayers  of  this  country  wiD  feel  the  af- 
fects In  their  future  contributions. 

We  respectfully  need  your  reoonsideraUon 
of  the  educational  approprlatioos  bill  as  it 
presently  Is  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

SHIKtCT  ZaHVO, 

StmdenU  /feeding  Their  Education  tor 
Their  Nation's  ruture.m 


REAGAN'S  UNTRUTHS  ABOUT 
MANAGUA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 


OPCAUPOBinA 


nr  THE  BOUSE  or 


ATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  19, 198$ 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  House  voted  to 
send  $27  million  in  so-called  humani- 
tarian aid  to  the  Contras  fighting  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  was  particularly  stnxik  by  a  com- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
BoLAHD]  to  the  effect  that  never  in  his 
32  years  in  the  Congress  had  he  heard 
such  frenetic  rhetoric  from  an  admin- 
istration as  on  the  issue  of  aid  to  the 
Contras. 

The  hyperbolic  misrepresentation 
used  by  this  administration  to  describe 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  and  crit- 
ics of  his  policy  does  us  a  grave  dis- 
service. Can  the  Congress  accurately 
debate,  or  the  American  public  com- 
prehend, a  policy  and  the  natuire  of 
UJB.  interests  when  reality  is  so  ob- 
scured by  the  thlc^  cloud  of  rhetoric? 

Calling  the  Contras  "freedom  fight- 
ers" and  the  moral  equivalent  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  detracts  attention 
from  the  real  question:  Is  this  adminis- 
tration spending  millions  of  dollars  on 
a  policy  which  is  likely  to  lead  us  to 
military  intervention  in  Nicaragua? 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  following  article  by  Abra- 
ham   Brumberg    in    the    New    York 
Times  of  Jime  18.  Mr.  Brumberg  accu- 
rately portrays  the  nature  of  the  cur- 
rent debate  and  the  dangers  Inherent 
in  policymaking  by  bombast: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  18, 1985] 
RsAGAH's  UnmuTHS  AaouT  Maxagua 
(By  Abraham  Brumberg) 

MnmcH.  Wbt  OEKMAirr.— President 
Reagan  has  won  another  rotmd  in  the  battle 
over  United  States  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: After  yet  another  major  debate  about 
whether  to  fund  the  "ocmtras."  Coagreas 
changed  its  mind  and  voted  last  wedc  to 
support  aid  to  the  antl-8an<Unlsta  guerrillas. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  capitulation? 
History  offers  an  unsettling  due. 

Thirty-five  yean  ago,  an  ofaacure  polltican 
from  Wisconsin  mrung  Into  praninenoe  by 
charging  that  the  t7nited  States  Govern- 
ment was  Infested  by  "Communist  agents." 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy  had  little  evidence 
except  pernicious  innuendoes  and  outright 
fabrications,  but  many  Americans  were 
either  mesmerized  by  the  sheer  audacity  of 
his  onslaught  or  fearful  that  a  refusal  to 
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take  him  seriously  might  expose  them  to 
the  dread  suspicion  of  beinc  "soft  on  Com- 
munism." It  took  four  years  for  Congress  to 
curb  his  power,  and  by  that  time,  the 
damage  to  our  moral  and  political  sanity— 
not  to  mention  to  the  livelihoods  and  rep- 
utations of  thousands  of  innocent  men  and 
women— had  already  been  done. 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odius.  but  it 
is  hard  not  to  detect  similarities  between 
Senator  McCarthy's  methods  and  those 
used  today  by  President  Reagan  In  his  re- 
lentless crusade  against  "totalitarian"  Nica- 
ragua. BCr.  Reagan  has  not  called  his  domes- 
tic critics  "dupes"  or  "Communist  agents"- 
although  he  came  close  to  it  earlier  this 
month  when  he  claimed  that  those  who 
oppose  his  Nicaraguan  policy  suffer  from 
"illusions  about  Communist  regimes."  But 
what  is  striking  reminiscent  of  Senator 
McCarthy's  tactics  is  the  flood  of  distor- 
tions, exaggerations  and  plain  unvarnished 
lies  about  the  Sandinistas  that  issues  forth 
almost  daily  from  the  administration. 

Consider  what  the  President  said  recently 
to  a  group  in  Birmingham.  Alabama.  There 
Is  "incontrovertible  evidence."  he  asserted, 
of  "religious  persecution  of  Catholics.  Jews 
and  Fundamentalists  in  Nicaragua."  The 
«yn'**T'<f>*«.  he  went  on,  are  conducting  "a 
campaign  of  virtual  genocide  against  the 
Miskito  Indians."  Furthermore  "thanks  to 
the  Sandinista.  Communists,  the  PX.O.. 
Libya  and  the  followers  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  have  now  a  foothold  In  Central 
America.  Just  two  hours  from  our  southern 
border." 

If  any  of  these  charges  were  even  partially 
true,  we  should  indeed  consider  taking 
measures  against  the  Sandinistas.  But  none 
is.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  persecution  of 
Fundamentalists,  most  of  whom— rightly  or 
wrongly— are  in  fact  rather  sympathetic  to 
the  Sandinistas  The  claim  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  persecuting  the  30  or  so  Jewish 
families  in  Nicaragua  is  pure  humbug:  that, 
anyway  was  the  conclusion  of  a  special 
report  issued  in  1M3  by  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tan- 
enbaum  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 
True,  the  Sandinistas  are  engaged  in  a' 
struggle  with  a  good  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  But  this  is  a  political 
struggle,  not  a  religious  one,  and  both  sides 
are  seeldng  to  resolve  it.  Several  "opposi- 
tionist" priests  have  been  shabbily  treated. 
During  his  trip  to  Nicaragua  in  1983,  Pope 
John  Paul  n.  who  sided  with  the  church  hi- 
erarchy, was  subjected  to  offensive  Jeering 
and  hooting  by  Sandinista  mobs.  But  to  see 
this  as  a  concerted  attempt  to  "eradicate" 
the  religion  of  95  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  is  to  take  leave  of  reality. 

So  is  the  claim  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
provided  international  terrorist  organiza- 
tions with  a  base  frmn  which  to  latmch  at- 
tacks agaJnst  the  United  States.  Certainly,  if 
there  is  any  evidence  to  support  such  a 
charge  (let  alone  of  an  "incontrovertible" 
sort)  the  White  House  has  yet  to  produce  it. 
But  nothing  is  more  shocking  than  the 
ease  with  which  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  associ- 
ates bandy  about  the  term  "genocide,"  men- 
tioning the  Misltlto  Indians  In  the  same 
breath  with  the  Holocaust.  What  In  fact  has 
happened  to  the  Miskitos  since  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution?  According  to  the  human 
rights  organization  Americas  Watch,  about 
70  Miskitos  (out  of  a  total  of  about  70,000) 
lost  their  lives  in  skirmishes  with  Sandinista 
troops  some  three  years  ago.  Managua  has 
repeatedly  come  into  conflict  with  the  Indi- 
ans over  the  question  of  who  controls  the 
Atlantic  coast  region  of  the  country.  (The 
Miskitos  want  "sovereignty"  in  what  they 
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see  asjtheir  historical  homeland.)  The  kill- 
ings were  odious  and  deserving  of  condem- 
natlom  So  may  be  the  Sandinistas'  apparent 
inflexBility  toward  the  Miskitos'  demands. 
But  how  could  anyone  with  any  sense  of  his- 
tory ot  moral  distinctions  compare  this  with 
the  systematic  slaughter  of  six  million  Jews 
and  millions  of  others  during  the  Second 
World  War? 

Whether  the  President  knows  it  or  not. 
his  ta<itics  are  borrowed  from  the  totalitar- 
ian amenal.  He  is  determined  to  portray 
those  pe  wishes  to  destroy  in  the  most  lurid 
irehensible  colors.  Convinced,  appar- 
,t  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  he  Is 
to  use  even  the  most  unscrupulous 
iuding  untruths,  quarter  truths 
ivesties  of  history- to  topple  the  San- 
H<t><«tA  And  then,  to  top  it  off.  he  has  the 
gall  to  claim  that  he  "remains  committed  to 
a  peaceful  solution  in  Central  America." 

Joseph  McCarthy  fomented  and  thrived 
on  a  Climate  of  hysteria  in  which  dissent 
came  perilously  close  to  being  identified 
with  treason  and  rational  discussion  of 
Comnlunism  was  virtually  impossible.  The 
net  effect  of  Ronald  Reagan's  anti-Sandl- 
nlsta  crusade  is  likely  to  be  exactly  the 
same.  In  an  atmosphere  of  extravagent 
mendacity  and  pressure  to  "fall  Into  line,"  It 
becomes  Increasingly  difficult  to  arrive  at 
an  ob|ective  assessment  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Nicaragua  or  to  disauw  what  the 
United  States  should  do  about  it. 

The  blame  for  this  baleful  state  of  affairs 
lies  not  only  with  the  President,  but  also 
with  ttiose— whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, conservatives  or  liberals— who  now  so 
fear  being  branded  "soft"  or  "naive"  about 
Communism.  It  is  they,  after  all.  who 
permit  his  contempt  for  truth  to  go  unchal- 
lenged, they  who  are  allowing  us  to  drift 
ever  ffirther  from  a  realistic  foreign  policy. 
The  Ibur  destructive  and  Insane  years  of 
McCaithyism  provide  a  lesson  that  no  one 
truly  Interested  in  "a  peaceful  solution  in 
Centr^  America"  can  afford  to  ignore.* 
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REFORM  IS  GOOD  FOR 
YORK'S  WORKING  PEOPLE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  MZW  TOXK 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRCSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1985 
•  Mit.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Columnist 
Warden  Brookes  recently  unmasked 
the  argument  that  the  loss  of  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction  would 
cost  the  average  family  that  Itemizes 
$927^a  falaclous  and  deceiving  "disin- 
formation" campaign  that  most  re- 
centv  has  been  spread  by  Representa- 
tive pAViD  Obit,  supposedly  based  on 
a  Joint  Economic  Committee  [JECl 
studt. 

Tw  1927  figure  is  erroneous;  it  does 
not  Consider  the  tax  benefits  taxpay- 
ers \tould  receive  from  lower  tax  rates 
and  the  doubling  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption, which  is  like  playing  football 
without  allowing  touchdowns— it 
misses  the  entire  point  of  the  exercise. 

Tlife  same  study  which  Representa- 
tive Obct  used  to  attack  tax  reform 
shows  its  "typical"  taxpayer,  the 
$50,000  income  earner,  receiving  tax 
cuts  under  the  President's  tax  plan. 
The  j$50,000  New  York  income  earner, 
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for  example,  receives  between  a  $750 
and  $400  tax  cut.  depending  on  the 
cost  of  his  or  her  home. 

Brookes  also  shows  that  the  State 
and  local  jtax  deduction  is  regressive 
and  primirily  helps  upper  income 
Americans^  Due  to  this  deduction, 
upper  income  taxpayers  who  itemize 
now  pay  State  and  local  taxes  at  a  rate 
one-third  less  than  average  workers 
who  do  noi  itemize.  Is  that  fair? 

I  don't  Relieve  that  the  President's 
plan  is  the  perfect  plan;  but  I  do  com- 
mend his  courage  for  introducing  a  bill 
which  shaiply  cuts  marginal  tax  rates 
on  capital 'and  labor.  whUe  improving 
the  position  of  families  and  the  poor. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  York,  howev- 
er, two-eaener  homeowners  seem  to  be 
getting  the  least  benefit  from  the 
Reagan  plan.  We  should  explore  op- 
tions to  Strengthen  the  President's 
plan,  sucn  as  lowering  rates  further, 
restoring  the  property  tax  deduction, 
or  allowing  the  two-income  earner  de- 
duction.   I 

These  changes  strengthen  the  bill; 
insisting  op  retaining  the  entire  State 
tax  deduction  would  derail  reform  by 
losing  about  $40  biUion  in  tax  revenue. 
And  it  encourages  higher  State  taxes. 
My  Neir  York  constituents  want 
lower  Federal  and  State  taxes;  the 
President's  tax  reform  efforts  promise 
that  for  my  State.  Let's  quit  the  carp- 
ing and  get  on  with  a  bipartisan  ctun- 
paign  to  strengthen  and  then  pass  the 
President'*  tax  simplification  biU— this 
year. 

Statx  uxp  Local  Taxks  Aax  Rxohkssivi 

(ity  Warren  T.  Brookes) 
It  was  perfectly  predictable  but  no  less 
outrageous  uiat  on  May  26.  two  days  before 
President  Reagan's  speech,  liberal  Rep. 
David  Obey,  from  very-high-tax  Wisconsin, 
should  abi«e  his  position  as  chairman  of 
the  Joint  ^conomic  Committee  to  deliber- 
ately "diainorm"  the  public  that  a  Congres- 
sional Resmrch  Service  study  showed  that 
the  loss  of  the  state  and  local  tax  deduction 
would  cost  the  average  family  that  itemizes 
$937— whUe  falling  to  point  out  that  the 
CRS  study  did  riot  consider  the  aavingi 
these  families  would  get  from  tax-reform's 
lower  rates; 

When  questioned  about  it.  CRS  research- 
ers directly  disowned  Mr.  Ol>ey's  release  as 
"deceptive."  A  week  later,  Mr.  Obey  re- 
leased a  sOudy  by  Arthur  Andersen  which 
confirmed  that  even  with  the  loss  of  the  de- 
duction, taxpayers  in  every  state  would  pay 
{cm  total  ^x,  because  of  the  lower  fedend 
tax  rates.  Even  the  liberal  Brookings  Insti- 
tution argues  for  the  elimination  of  that  de- 
duction asjhe  most  "progressive"  feature  in 
President  ^XAtan'i  tax  reform  plan  a  litmus 
test  for  111 

Why?  Think  it  over.  Most  state  and  local 
taxes  are  f'flat  rate"— they  apply  a  single 
rate  to  sales,  to  property,  and  to  income— so 
they  are  inherently  "regressive"  to  begin 
with.  I 

Then,  remember  that  only  35  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  "Itemize"  deductions;  the 
other  65  percent  do  not.  So  only  the  top  35 
percent  of  all  taxpayers  now  get  their  state 
and  local  taxes  "reduced"  by  the  federal  tax 
deduction. 
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The  average  top  federal  marginal  tax  rate 
of  that  35-percent  group  last  year  was  about 
34  percent.  This  means  that  this  upper- 
income  group  effectively  paid  state  and 
local  taxes  at  7.6  percent,  a  third  Uu  than 
the  11.5  percent  rate  paid  by  average  work- 
ers. 

And.  for  aU  those  $70,000-100,000  a  year 
"limousine  liberals"  like  Mr.  Obey  who  are 
yelling,  their  effective  sUte  and  local  tax 
rates  are  now  exactly  half  the  rates  paid  by 
average  citizens. 

Figure  It  out  yourself:  a  $2S.00O-a-year 
homeowner  in  a  typical  urban  state  pays 
about  $1,000  in  property  taxes.  $700  in  sales 
taxes,  and  $1,000  in  state  income  taxes— a 
total  of  $2,700  in  state  and  local  taxes.  If  he 
or  she  does  not  itemize  (as  more  than  60 
percent  of  this  income  bracket  do  not),  the 
effective  state  and  local  tax  burden  is  10.8 
percent  of  gross  income. 

Even  if  he  or  she  does  itemize,  he  or  she  is 
now  paying  federal  taxes  at  about  a  24  per- 
cent marginal  rate— so  can  only  reduce  that 
effective  state  and  local  tax  burden  to  8.2 
percent. 

Now  think  about  the  $100,000-a-year 
homeowner.  His  $5,000  annual  property  tax 
bill  gets  cut  50  percent,  to  $2,500.  His  $2,800 
sales  tax  bill  gets  cut  to  $1,400,  and  his 
$5,000  state  income  tax  gets  cut  to  $2,500. 
for  a  net  tax  bill  of  $6,400,  or  6.4  percent, 
some  42  percent  leu  than  his  non-itemizing 
median-income  counterpart,  and  23  percent 
lea*  than  the  median-income  Itemizer. 

This  is  why,  although  the  national  aver- 
age state  and  local  tax  burden  is  about  11.5 
percent  of  personal  income,  for  the  top  35 
percent  that  direct  burden  is  only  about  7.6 
percent. 

This  is  the  dirty  little  secret  of  all  state 
and  local  politicians:  they  know  that  the 
toughest  and  most  vocal  resistance  to 
higher  taxes  always  comes  from  upper 
income  groups— and  these  groups  have 
always  been  mollified  by  the  fact  that  they 
will  pay  only  half  or  so  of  any  state  and 
local  tax  rate  increase. 

This  is  why  the  high-tax,  high-spend  gov- 
ernors are  so  afraid  of  losing  this  deduc- 
tion—and why  ordinary  taxpayers  should 
welcome  it. 

This  is  also  why  the  Proposition  13  and 
Proposition  2W  tax  revolts  In  California  and 
Massachusetts,  respectively,  were  led,  not 
by  the  rich  (most  of  whom  either  opposed 
them,  or  sat  on  their  hands)  but  by  the 
middle  class,  who  pay  the  full  brunt  of  state 
and  local  taxes. 

Remember,  too.  it  only  takes  a  10-point  re- 
duction in  the  federal  marginal  rates  to 
more  than  compensate  for  this  deduction. 
Since  all  three  tax  reform  proposals  reduce 
marginal  rates  by  at  least  10  points,  at  least 
80  percent  of  taxpayers  will  not  be  hurt. 

Again,  figure  It  out  yourself,  think  of  the 
state  and  local  taxes  as  an  add-on  to  your 
top  federal  marginal  rate.  If  you  are  in  the 
50  percent  bracket,  your  state  and  local  tax 
"add-on"  will,  on  average,  be  about  6.5  per- 
cent (after  deductions),  for  a  total  marginal 
rate  of  56.5  percent. 

Under  the  Treasury  bill,  your  marginal 
rate  drops  to  35  percent,  but  your  state  and 
local  tax  burden  Jumps  to  about  12  percent, 
a  combined  rate  of  47  percent— or  0  points 
lower. 

If  you  are  a  $25.000/year  itemizer.  your 
combined  marginal  rate  will  fall  from  33 
percent  to  26  percent.  6  point  lower. 

The  plain  truth  is,  the  only  people  who 
are  "hurt"  by  lulling  this  deduction  are  the 
very  rich  and  the  big-spending  politicians  in 
states  like  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
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oonsin  who  have  used  this  regressive  loop- 
hole to  insulate  themselves  from  rich  critics. 
Liberal  DemocraU  like  Mr.  Obey  who  fight 
this  "progressive"  change  are  in  big  trou- 
ble—and should  be. 
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OLD  STOUGHTON  MUSICAL  SO- 
CIETY CELEBRATES  200TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
nr  THE  HOtTSE  OP  BEFRESXirTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 198S 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Old 
Stoughton  Musical  Society  of 
Stoughton.  MA.  which,  from  Novem- 
ber 1985  to  November  1986.  is  celebrat- 
ing its  200th  anniversary. 

The  Old  Stoughton  Musical  Society 
was  established  on  November  7,  1786. 
and  originally  consisted  of  a  group  of 
25  men  who  shared  a  common  love  of 
fine  music,  and  a  common  desire  to  see 
music  celebrated  and  preserved  in  its 
many  forms.  Today,  the  society  nimi- 
bers  some  250  members,  who  continue 
its  long  tradition  of  focusing  on  local 
musical  activities  and  encouraging 
their  support,  of  maintaining  a  library 
of  early  American  music,  and  of  per- 
forming local  concerts  featuring  musi- 
cians from  area  towns  and  from 
Stoughton. 

The  Old  Stoughton  Musical  Soci- 
ety's roots  lie  in  the  singing  school 
taught  by  Boston  tunesmith  William 
Billings  in  1774.  Five  men  from  this 
school,  which  also  Included  Jacob 
French,  later  a  prominent  teacher  and 
composer  himself,  founded  the  society 
in  1786.  The  society  quickly  rose  to  a 
position  of  musical  excellence,  win- 
ning, in  1790,  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  organized  singing  contest 
held  in  America  when  its  20  member 
male  chorus  defeated  the  chorus  from 
the  First  Parish  Chuch  in  Dorchester, 
MA. 

Other  society  accomplishments  in- 
clude its  being  chosen  as  the  only  mu- 
sical society  representing  early  Ameri- 
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can  music  to  perform  at  the  189S 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago, as  well  as  its  spMial  concerts  and 
exhibits  focusing  on  New  England 
Music  of  the  18th.  19th,  and  early 
20th  centuries— especiaUy  music  by 
such  composers  as  Supply  Belcher 
(1751-1836),  Edward  French  (1761- 
1895)  and  Edward  Arthur  Jones  (1853- 
1911)— the  most  accomplished  compos- 
er in  19th  century  Stoughton. 

It  is  all  too  easy  in  today's  world  of 
war  and  famine,  suffering  and  hard- 
ship, haste  and  indifference,  to  ignore 
or  forget  the  beauty  that  is  great 
music.  Many  of  us  rob  ourselves  by  not 
taking  a  moment  out  of  our  busy 
schedules  to  appreciate  the  art  of 
music.  Perhaps  H^  Overstreet  put  it 
best  when  he  said.  "I  have  my  own 
particular  sorrows,  loves,  delights;  and 
you  have  yours.  But  sorrow,  gUubieas. 
yearning,  hope,  love,  belong  to  all  of 
us,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Music 
is  the  only  means  whereby  we  feel 
those  emotions  in  their  universality." 

If  music  can  bring  men  together, 
rather  than  divide  them;  if  music  can 
help  us  appreciate  life  and  love  and 
beauty,  and  cherish  rather  than  depre- 
cate them;  if  moslc  can  bring  joy  to 
even  1  day  in  a  person's  life— and  I  be- 
lieve it  can  do  all  of  these  things- 
then  the  efforts  and  activities  of  the 
Old  Stoughton  Musical  Society  have 
taken  on  a  more  special  and  deeper 
meaning. 

By  preserving  early  American  music, 
and  encouraging  support  for  its  per- 
formance, the  Society  has  made  an  in- 
valuable contribution  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  great  history  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  without  organizations 
such  as  the  Old  Stoughton  Musical  So- 
ciety that  the  beauty  of  the  art  of 
music  can  best  spread  its  Joy  and  carry 
Its  message  to  all  whom  it  may  touch. 

I  congratulate  the  Old  Stoughton 
Musical  Society  on  its  200th  anniversa- 
ry, and  wish  it  continued  good  luck 
and  success  in  its  future  activities.* 


PORTUGUESE  AMERICAN  DAY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OPCAUFOXMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATrVBS 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10  the  people  of  Porttigal  and  of  the 
Portuguese  communities  overseas  cele- 
brate their  national  day. 

Portugal  is  t>erhaps  unique  among 
the  countries  of  the  world  for  taking 
as  its  national  day  the  anniversary  of 
a  poet,  Luis  de  Camoes.  author  of 
"The  Lusiads."  Portugal's  national 
epic  poem.  This  work  relates  the  histo- 
ry of  the  nation  from  its  founding— 
850  years  ago— through  the  epoch  of 
the  discoveries  when  Portuguese  navi- 
gators discovered  two-thirds  of  the 
world  known  today.  The  Portuguese 
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were  fishing  off  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  In  the  ISth  century.  The 
first  European  to  reach  Calif omia  was 
Portuguese. 

In  contrast  to  the  United  States,  a 
country  whose  universality  derives 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  welcomed  im- 
migrants from  all  races,  nationalities 
and  religions,  and  whose  culture  has 
been  influenced  by  the  diverse  origins 
of  its  people.  Portugal  is  a  country 
whose  people,  language,  and  oilture 
have  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Portuguese  left  behind,  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  the  symbols  of 
their  presence  which  can  stUl  be  seen 
in  fortifications,  churches,  monu- 
ments, geographic  names,  vocabulary, 
art.  religion,  and  customs  in  all  five 
continents.  Portuguese  ranks  fifth 
among  the  world's  languages  and  is 
the  official  language  of  seven  coun- 
tries in  Ihirope,  South  America,  and 
Africa,  in  addition  to  being  spoken  in 
several  regions  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Portugal's  universality  is  also  re- 
vealed in  the  presence  of  Portuguese 
communities  in  various  countries  of 
the  world.  Here  In  the  United  States 
the  major  concentrations  are  found  in 
New  England,  New  Jersey,  and  Califor- 
nia. Newer  communities  have  been 
founded  in  Pennsylvania  and  Florida. 
Traces  of  early  Portuguese  contact  are 
particularly  visible  in  Hawaii 

Immigrants  from  Portugal  and  Por- 
tuguese Americans  are  proud  to  be 
living  and  working  in  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  also  proud  of  the 
traditions  brought  from  their  home- 
land. Several  States  and  cities  having 
large  Portuguese  communities  desig- 
nate June  10  as  "Portuguese  American 
Day"  and  plan  major  events  to  cele- 
brate the  Portuguese  heritage. 

As  a  Portuguese  American,  I  am  nat- 
urally extremely  proud  of  my  herit- 
age, and  proud  of  the  contributions  of 
so  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  of  Por- 
tuguese ancestry  to  this  great 
Nation.* 


THE  "JUSTICE"  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KnrncKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSEHTATIVES 

Wednaday,  June  19, 198S 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  becoming 
aware  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  politically  conscious, 
politically  active  agency  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

For  years  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation has  targeted  and  investi- 
gated certain  public  officials  for  politi- 
cal reasons. 

Nothing  in  the  news  nowadays  about 
the  political  activities  of  the  FBI 
shocks  anyone  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  our  U.S.  Justice  Department. 

Last  Sunday,  in  a  nationally  distrib- 
uted Associated   Press  news  article. 
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Americans  learned  that  the  FBI  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners ^ecretly  exchanged  information 
about:  bar  applicants  for  40  years,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  reports  about  their 
political  beliefs. 

The  news  article  by  the  Associated 
Press  which  appeared  in  hundreds  of 
June  16.  1985,  newspapers  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
FBI,  pAS-Oaoup  Lime  Rxviai.xd  »  Patbui 
York.— The  FBI  and  a  prominent 
group  secretly  exchanged  Informa- 
>ut  bar  applicants  for  40  yean.  In- 
reporta  on  their  political  beliefs  and 
^r  they  took  dvll  rights  cases,  accord- 
lewly  disclosed  FBI  documents. 
11  demanded  that  Its  arrangement 
with  the  National  C^mference  of  Bar  Exam- 
iners be  "treated  as  strictly  confidential," 
the  documents  say,  according  to  an  article 
to  be  published  Monday  by  the  National 
Law  Journal. 

The  FBI  provided  the  data  because  the 
confertoce  had  been  "extremely  coopera- 
tive" with  it,  according  to  a  1945  memo,  the 
Journal  reported.  It  said  the  documents 
were  obtained  by  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild  [through  a  siilt  against  the  federal 
govennent. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  FBI  Special  Agent 
Jeffrey  Maynard  said  yesterday  that  he  was 
not  a#are  of  the  article,  and  bad  no  com- 
ment. 

The  conference,  a  private  group,  helps 
state  and  local  bar  associations  investigate 
the  character  of  bar  applicants.  The  confer- 
ence in  1976  said  it  no  longer  would  make 
"routiie"  requests  for  FBI  Information,  ac- 
cording to  the  documents. 

However,  an  FBI  memo  dated  the  next 
day  said:  "Liaison  channels  between  the 
Bureaa  and  NCBE  remain  open  concerning 
matteis  of  mutual  interest." 

The  arrangement,  which  began  In  1936, 
"is  certainly  news  to  me."  Sumner  T.  Bern- 
stein, chairman  of  the  Chicago-based  con- 
ference and  a  lawyer  in  Portland.  BCalne, 
told  the  Journal.  "I'm  sure  it's  not  happen- 
ing no^." 

Inf(4inatlon  the  FBI  gave  to  the  confer- 
ence included  whether  bar  applicants  criti- 
cized U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions,  sup- 
ported labor  unions,  took  on  dvil  rights 
cases  9r  attended  Lawyers  Ouild  meetings. 

The  guild,  formed  by  lawyers  who  split 
from  the  American  Bar  Anodation.  was  ac- 
cused In  the  1940s  and  19SOs  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  communists.  It  charged  the  federal 
govenlment  with  haranment  in  a  suit  filed 
eight  ^ears  ago.  which  stUl  is  pending  in  a 
f  edeni  court  in  Manhattan. 

The  documents  say  the  FBI's  arrange- 
ment with  the  NCBE  was  established  by  the 
late  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  then  FBI  director.  In 
exchange  for  access  to  NCBE  files,  the  FBI 
also  agreed  to  conduct  security  checks  on 
confefence  employees,  without  their  Imowl- 
edge,  the  Journal  reported. 

In  a  1961  memo.  Hoover  wrote:  "One  of 
the  ccnsiderationB  in  our  making  this  excep- 
tional, service  available  is  the  fact  that  on  a 
recipit)cal  basis  we  wUl,  of  course,  have 
acc^  to  (NCBE)  files  for  our  official  need." 

Thd  documents  say  Hoover  had  the  attor- 
ney vneral's  office  authorize  each  release 
of  information  to  the  NCBE  until  19B4, 
when ; then- Attorney  General  Berber  Brow- 
nell  f  Armerly  approved  the  arrangement. 

That  was  "one  of  the  things  I  don't  re- 
member, but  It  sounds  reasonable  to  me," 
Browpell,  81,  told  the  Journal. 
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The  doeuihents  say  the  FBI  also  shared 
information  I  with  local  bar  character  com- 
mittees in  Kanhattan  and  in  Washington, 
D.Cm 


CHnlDREN  IN  POVERTY 

HOf.CARDISS  COLLINS 

opniniois 

Hf  TBI  I  lOUSK  or  RXFHCSKMTATTVSS 

Wei  netday,  June  19. 19SS 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  released  a  study  on  the  topic  of 
"Children  I  in  Poverty."  The  conclu- 
sions drawn  in  the  report  confirm 
what  maiiy  of  us  have  Imown  all 
along— that  the  "have  nots"  in  our  so- 
ciety are  ttie  most  vulnerable,  and,  in 
general,  they  are  resigned  to  a  life  of 
abject  poverty  and  must  languish  in 
the  deptha  of  our  Nation's  economic 
structiure.  I 

The  real  tragedy,  however,  is  that 
the  targets  of  poverty  are  children. 
Nearly  on^fourth  of  American  chil- 
dren are  iflctlms.  with  black  and  His- 
panic children  disproportionately  af- 
fected. Ttaje  incidence  of  poverty  has 
climbed  sharply  in  the  period  of  1973 
to  1983,  translating  into  almost  14  mil- 
lion children  who  are  ix>or. 

These  Inarming  statistics  can,  at 
least  in  patrt,  be  ascribed  to  soaring  di- 
vorce ratelB,  the  growing  problem  of 
teenage  pregnancy,  and  the  rising  de- 
linquency jrates  in  child  support  pay- 
ments by  uthers  who  have  abandoned 
their  funlles.  Each  of  these  contrib- 
utes to  the  problem  of  poverty  because 
they  force  children  to  grow  up  In 
single  parent  homes  with  limited  oi>- 
portunlty  Mid  income  potential. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  we've  seen 
an  unfortunate  downward  trend  in  the 
funding  of  social  programs,  a  trend  ac- 
celerated by  this  administration. 

The  dayi  after  the  report  was  Issued, 
the  HousQ  Health  Subcommittee  and 
the  Selectj  Committee  on  Hunger  held 
a  Joint  hewing  to  examine  the  health 
Impact  of  {hunger  on  pregnant  women 
and  chlldnen.  At  the  hearing,  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  thje  distinguished  president  of 
Tufts  tlniverslty  and  an  international- 
ly renowned  nutritionist,  attributed 
the  growmg  hunger  problem  in  the 
United  States  to— as  he  put  it— the 
"savage  ci^ts"  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration ii^  programs  such  as  WIC. 
school  luhches.  and  AFDC.  And  he 
pointed  oit  that  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  these  cuts  is  due  to  an  OMB 
budget-cutting  machine  that  operates 
in  a  vacuum  and  fails  to  assess  the 
health  and  economic  consequences  of 
its  actions. 

And  ttu  evidence  keeps  coming  in. 
On  Mon<iay.  the  Children's  Defense 
Fund  male  public  a  study  entitled. 
"Black  aqd  White  Children  in  Amer- 
ica: Key  Facts."  This  latest  report  fur- 
ther dociiments  the  pervasiveness  of 
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poverty  in  contemporary  America  and 
underscores  the  worsening  plight  of 
children  in  black  families. 

These  reports  add  to  the  growing 
body  of  evidence  which  clearly  shows 
the  President's  policies  to  be  unjust, 
misguided,  and  out  of  step  with  the 
human  needs  of  this  country.  They 
bear  out  what  so  many  people,  includ- 
ing myself,  have  been  saying— that 
this  administration  is  more  concerned 
with  financing  military  weaponry  and 
less  Interested  in  ensuring  that  food 
and  other  assistance  programs,  which 
are  so  vital  to  the  homeless  and  the 
poor,  are  made  available.  And  they 
reveal  the  fallacy  of  President  Rea- 
gan's so-called  safety  net.  which  to  me 
and  millions  of  Americans  is  as  imagi- 
nary as  the  emperor's  new  clothes. 

How  much  more  proof  does  the 
White  House  need?* 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS' 

PROJECT  HELP  RECOGNIZED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  VOLUN- 
TEERISM 


HON.  BEN  ERDRQCH 

or  ALABAMA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 1985 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
imperative,  with  necessary  program  re- 
straint to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit, 
that  citizens  volunteer  their  time, 
energy  and  resources  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves.  The  spirit 
of  volunteerism  and  compassion  for 
others  is  an  important  part  of  our  na- 
tional character,  particularly  among 
the  people  of  Jefferson  County,  AL. 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  represent  in 
the  House. 

This  year,  the  White  House 
launched  a  Citation  Program  for  pri- 
vate sector  initiatives  to  recognize 
businesses,  trade  associations,  and 
community-based  organizations  for 
their  outstanding  private  sector  contri- 
butions toward  solving  community 
problems.  I  am  particularly  proud  that 
a  major  newspaper  in  my  district  that 
I  nominated  for  the  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives Program,  the  Birmingham 
News,  is  being  honored  for  its  Project 
Help  Program  that  offers  aid  to  fami- 
lies hard  hit  by  unemplojonent  or  Ill- 
ness. 

Project  Help  was  developed  by  the 
News  in  December  1982  In  response  to 
the  hardshlijs  caused  by  record-high 
unemployment  in  Alabama  and  Jeffer- 
son County.  The  News  publishes  the 
names  and  needs  of  families  referred 
by  local  social  agencies,  and  encour- 
ages readers  to  donate  financial  aid 
either  to  Project  Help's  general  fund 
or  to  the  referring  agency.  While 
Project  Help  encourages  other  sources 
to  help  shoulder  costs,  It  will  pay  as 
much  as  is  needed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem if  it  is  the  only  source  of  help. 
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As  part  of  the  Citation  Program  for 
Private  Sector  InitiaUves.  a  series  of 
"C-flags,"  the  symbol  of  "we  can  and 
we  care."  are  awarded  to  organizations 
that  are  recognized.  On  Monday,  June 
24.  1985.  I  will  present  a  "C-flag"  to 
Jim  Jacobsen.  editor  of  the  Birming- 
ham News,  and  Victor  Hanson,  pub- 
lisher of  the  News,  to  be  flown  atop 
their  company's  building. 

Effective  private  sector  initiatives 
use  all  of  our  society's  resources  by  re- 
lying on  the  expertise  of  businesses 
and  nonprofit  organizations  and  by 
forming  partnerships  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors. 

The  News  has  proven  that  by  com- 
bining the  skills,  talents,  and  resources 
of  every  sector  of  society,  we  can  suc- 
cessfully help  solve  a  variety  of  com- 
munity, economic,  and  aodal  prob- 
lems. I  am  proud  to  have  nominated 
the  News  to  receive  this  Bpedal  recog- 
nition for  initiating  Project  Help.  It  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  the  contribu- 
tion its  efforts  have  made  to  our  com- 
munity. This  valuable  private  sector 
Initiative  has  not  only  made  our  com- 
mtinity  aware  of  the  hardships  faced 
by  fellow  citizens,  but  also  has  provid- 
ed a  way  for  those  who  are  more  fortu- 
nate to  help  those  who  are  in  need.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JAMES  MAYS 

HON.  AUGUSri^F.  HAWKINS 

opcAUPoanA 

IH  THE  HOT7SE  OF  RKPRKSXHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19. 19SS 
•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  Dr.  James  Mays  of  Los  An- 
geles, the  1984  national  recipient  of 
the  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  Individual  Achievement.  This 
award  was  bestowed  upon  Dr.  Mays  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley 
Forge  for  his  founding  of  the  "Adopt- 
a-Famlly  Endowment",  which  Is  dedi- 
cated to  helping  the  plight  of  poor 
black  families  by  placing  them  under 
the  "adoption"  of  black  professionals 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  These  black 
professionals  lend  their  services  and 
guidance  to  their  respective  adopted 
families.  Although  the  "Adopt-a- 
Famlly  Endowment"  program  is  only 
In  its  second  year,  there  are  many  suc- 
cess stories.  Approximately  126  Los 
Angeles-area  professionals  have  adopt- 
ed 25  families. 

I  would  like  to  dte  one  success  story 
for  the  RicoBO.  A  family  with  two 
teenage  pregnant  daughters,  who  both 
dropped  out  of  school,  was  "adopted" 
as  a  result  of  the  "Adopt-a-Famlly  En- 
dowment" program.  One  daughter  has 
currently  completed  her  first  year  at 
Long  Beach  City  College  In  the  electri- 
cal engineering  program  and  the  other 
daughter  plans  to  enter  nursing  school 
in  the  f  aU. 

The  adopt-a-famlly  concept  gives 
black   youngsters   professional   black 
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role  models.  Parents  are  able  to  inter- 
act with  an  adult  who  is  a  positive  and 
inq>lring  force  to  their  children. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Mays  has  been 
active  In  community  affairs.  He  served 
as  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  president 
of  Operation  PUSH;  oofounder  of  Lbs 
Angeles  Cotmty  High  Blood  Pressure 
Foundation  and  medical  director  of 
Compton  Hypertension  Foundation. 

I  thank  Dr.  Mays  for  his  untiring  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  less  fortunate  in  my 
conununity.  especially  after  recent  sta- 
tistics showing  the  overall  percentage 
climb  of  black  children  living  in  pover- 
ty. Dr.  Mays  deserves  this  special  rec- 
ognition for  his  unselfish  efforts  in 
helping  to  combat  the  problem  of  pov- 
erty in  the  black  community.* 


ESTHER  KRATZER  EVERETT:  A 
PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

ormwToiK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  19.  1985 
*  Mi.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  know  Esther  Kratzer  Ever- 
ett and  call  her  my  friend.  She  is  an 
indlvidtial  of  vision  and  commitment, 
who  has  overcome  a  handicap  that 
would  leave  many  without  hope.  Only 
6  months  after  undergoing  surgery  to 
remove  her  larjmx  and  natural  voice, 
Esther  embarked  on  a  speaking  tour, 
and  delivered,  with  the  help  of  an  elec- 
tronic microphone,  speeches  around 
the  country  in  her  capacity  as  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  SUte  Federa- 
tion of  Republican  Women. 

Esther  was  honored  last  week  by  the 
National  Councfl  on  Communicative 
Disorders,  as  the  communicatively  im- 
paired individual  who.  by  overcoming 
her  handicap,  serves  as  a  model  for 
other  Impaired  indivldiials.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  was  not  able  to  Join  her  at  the 
award  presentation  due  to  the  heavy 
schedule  of  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  I  want  to  bring  Es- 
ther's accomplishments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  praise 
Esther  as  a  model  for  all  of  us.  As  an 
individual  of  dedication,  insight,  and 
commitment.  EMJier  continues  to 
make  a  lasting  contribution  to  her 
country  and  community,  a  contribu- 
tion from  which  we  all  benefit.* 


ARE  OUR  VETERANS  RECEIVING 
ADEQUATE  MEDICAL  CARE? 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  U 

or  WBT  vncmA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBBSEHTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  19,  1985 

*  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  Senator  Jat  Rockxteller, 
sent  a  letter  to  Veterans'  Administra- 
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tion  officials  demanding  a  study  which 
was  requested  by  Congress  1  year  ago 
on  staffing  levels  at  the  VA  hospital 
af fUlated  with  the  Marshall  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee instructed  the  VA  in  June  1984  to 
report  by  January  1,  1985.  "what  con- 
stitutes adequate  levels  of  personnel 
resources"  at  five  VA  medical  centers 
affUiated  with  medical  schools.  At 
that  time.  West  Virginia  Senator 
Robert  Btrd  included  the  Huntington 
VA  Medical  Center  after  constituents 
complained  that  the  center  was  under- 

On  this  point,  I  would  like  to  bring  a 
recent  ruling  by  Administrative  Law 
Judge  James  Chambers,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Employment  Security 
Board  of  Review  in  West  Virginia  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve this  ruling  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications and  could  set  a  precedent 
that  may  affect  VA  medical  facilities 
across  the  Nation. 

One  of  my  constituents,  a  resident  of 
Barboursville,  WV,  was  employed  as  a 
licensed  practical  nurse  at  the  VA 
Medical  Center  in  Huntington  from 
November  18.  1979  to  February  28, 
1985.  My  constituent  was  assigned  to  a 
ward  that  had  older  patients,  most  of 
whom  required  constant  care.  The  pa- 
tient load  averaged  40.  and  the  staff 
assigned  to  this  ward  totaled  4.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  my  constituent  com- 
plained to  the  employer  that  the  lack 
of  personnel  was  adversely  affecting 
the  care  given  to  these  elderly  and  dis- 
abled patients,  however  there  was  no 
apparent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Medical  Center  to  rectify  this  abhor- 
rent situation. 

Subsequently,  my  constituent  volun- 
tarily left  her  p<»ition  at  the  Medical 
Center  and  sought  unemployment 
compensation.  The  Deputy  at  Himt- 
ington.  WV.  made  the  following  deci- 
sion on  April  25.  1985:  "Claimant  eligi- 
ble. Claimant  not  disqualified;  left 
work  voluntarily  with  good  cause  in- 
volving fault  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer." The  VA  Medical  Center  as  the 
employer  appealed  this  decision.  The 
case  then  went  before  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Review.  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  conclusions 
of  the  administrative  law  Judge  in  this 
case  to  be  most  enlightening  if  not 
downright  disturbing.  The  foUowing  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  Judge. 

The  claimant  is  a  licensed  practical  nurse, 
this  Is  a  profession  devoted  to  the  care  of 
the  sick.  These  professionals  have  not  only 
a  right,  but  a  duty  to  maintain  a  high 
degree  of  care  and  reputation  to  protect 
their  professionalism. 

The  claimant  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  providing  the 
staff  necessary  to  Insure  that  disabled  and 
sick  veterans  were  receiving  the  care  that 
they  are  entitled  to.  The  claimant  com- 
plained several  times,  however,  her  concern 
went  unanswered. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  owes  a  duty 
to  the  veterans  of  this  country  to  provide  at 
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least  Mequate  medical  care.  The  employer 
has  n#t  met  this  requirement. 

The  admlniatrative  law  Judge  wlU  take  Ju- 
dicial noUce  that  in  June.  1984  the  United 
States  Senate  instructed  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
minJatration  in  Huntington  to  report  on 
what  jconstltutea  adequate  levels  of  person- 
nel rfsources  by  January  1.  198S.  To  date 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  not  com- 
pUed. 

At  this  unemployment  compensation 
heariag  the  employer  introduced  some  ab- 
stract meaningless  figures  that  prove  noth- 
ing. It  is  also  noted  that  of  the  five  hospitals 
that  are  being  investigated,  the  Huntington 
VA  lledical  Center  has  the  lowest  staffing. 
This  k  on  the  authority  of  the  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  VA  Medical  Center. 

For  whatever  reason  that  the  Veterans' 
Admltilstration  can  live  with,  they  are  not 
providing  adequate  staffing  for  the  proper 
care  Of  sick  and  disabled  veterans.  This  Is  a 
national  disgrace. 

Since  the  claimant's  reputation  was  on 
the  ifie,  she  was  Justified  in  quitting  this 
Job. 

I  fkid  this  decision  and  the  failure  of 
the  VA  to  submit  the  report  on  staff- 
ing levels  which  was  requested  by  Con- 
gress in  1984  to  be  very  disquieting. 
While  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
report  has  been  completed,  to  my 
knowledge  it  has  not  been  submitted 
by  t)ie  VA.  I  fail  to  understand  the 
VA'si  extended  delay  in  submitting  the 
rep<^.  If  there  are  problems— and 
there  seems  to  be  every  indication  that 
staffing  deficiencies  do  exist— delajing 
the  report  will  only  further  exacerbate 
them. 

This  entire  situation  reveals  the 
growing  tendency  of  Federal  institu- 
tiong  and  agencies  to  provide  less  than 
adeciaate  service  to  the  Americans 
which  are  entnisted  to  their  care. 
While  cost-cutting  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  desirable,  we  must  also 
insure  that  it  is  manageable.  The  offi- 
cials! of  the  VA  Medical  Center  in  Hun- 
tington must  believe  that  the  reduced 
niudt)er  of  personnel  is  necessary  in 
light  of  the  Federal  economy.  However 
I  iBgplore  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion] to  review  staffing  levels  in  order 
to  provide  both  adequate  and  quality 
care  to  our  veterans.  Our  debt  to  these 
Americans  is  a  great  one.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this  effort.* 
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being  reported  out  of  Ways  and  Means 
by  the  en4  of  the  year. 

While  I  iam  a  strong  supporter  of  tax 
reform.  I  ithlnk  that  it  Is  important  to 
remember  that  relative  to  other  com- 
prehensive legislative  proposals,  we 
have  thus  far  spent  little  time  study- 
ing in  full  aU  the  possible  results  and 
side  effefts  of  the  different  plans 
before  u&  When  the  Tax  Code  was 
overhauled  the  last  time  in  the  early 
1950's.  it  took  more  than  3  years  to  ac- 
complish. [Timely  consideration  is  im- 
perative, but  hasty  decisions  that  we 
will  regre^  later  are  not  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  lief  orm. 

I  think  ^hat  this  is  especially  true  of 
the  provision  in  Treasury  II  to  tax  the 
so-called  '"inside  buildup"  of  perma- 
nent life  Insurance  policies.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  policyowner  will 
have  to  declare  as  interest  income 
each  year  the  annual  increase  in  his  or 
her  policy's  cash  surrender  value.  This 
would  oocur  even  though  the  poli- 
cyowner qannot  obtain  those  increased 
bhout  forfeiting  the  guaran- 
tee protection  provided  by 
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HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  RmnTLVAHU 

V  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  dust  is  settling  on  the  tax  reform 
issue.  I  think  that  It  is  time  to  take  a 
goofl.  hard  look  at  the  proposals  ad- 
vanced in  the  President's  Treasury  II 
plan.  I  know  that  tax  reform  has 
become  an  increasingly  hot  political 
issue  in  the  last  6  months  since  the 
Reifaui  proposal  was  imveiled  in  De- 
cen  ber  and  there  is  talk  of  a  measure 


law  governing  life  insurance 

ten  last  year  with  the  pas- 

k-Moore  and  it  is  my  opin- 


ion that  the  subject  should  not  be  re- 


opened now.  Stark-Moore  was  the 
product  of  compromise  by  all  sides, 
the  kind  of  compromise  we  will  need 
to  enact  tax  reform.  Unraveling  this 
delicate  package  will  further  compli- 
cate the  task  ahead. 

Second]  with  sufficient  consideration 
of  tax  reform,  the  American  people 
and  Congress  will  discover  that  this 
proposal  marks  ■  a  radical  departure 
from  cuitent  tsuc  policy  under  which 
gains  are:  taxed  only  when  they  are  re- 
alized. U  enacted,  the  provision  of 
Treasury)  II  would  be  Just  as  unfair  as 
taxing  imrealized  income  gains  such  as 
the  increases  in  the  value  of  a  house. 

When  the  present  administration 
took  office,  their  appeal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment could  no  longer  afford  to 
"take  cafe"  of  its  citizens  and  that 
they  had  to  begin  "taking  care"  of 
themselves.  Life  insurance  has  histori- 
cally beoi  the  American  public's  way 
of  provijng  for  their  own  fimuicial  se-' 
curlty  inlthe  event  of  premature  death 
or  retirement. 

Moreoyer.  this  threatened  tax  on 
the  verj  instrument  used  by  most 
people  to  provide  for  their  fhmncial 
security  represents  a  breach  of  faith 
of  majoif  proportions.  In  addition,  be- 
cause niuiy  older  Americans  hold 
more  mature  life  insurance  contracts, 
the  incidence  of  this  tax  would  dispro- 
portionately penalize  older  Americans. 

After  examining  all  of  the  tax 
reform  proposals,  I  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  those  employee  bene- 
fits that  protect  wage  earners  from 
the  han  ships  of  illness,  old  age,  and 
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layoffs,  and  those  utai,  are  used  pri- 
marily to  shelter  income.  By  enacting 
this  proposal,  this  Nation  would  be  the 
only  one  in  the  world  to  ignore  the  im- 
portance of  life  insurance  to  society  by 
taxing  the  inside  buildup  of  perma- 
nent life  insurance.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Treasury  Department's  proposal 
to  tax  cash  values  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  standing  up  for 
fairness  on  this  issue.* 


CYRUS  AND  SARA  PETTIS— 
GREAT  AMERICAN  FAMILY 


HON.  L  CUY  SHAW,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  accomplishments  of  Cjrrus 
and  Sara  Pettis  of  Fort  Lauderdale 
and  their  children,  who  are  being  hon- 
ored today  as  a  "Great  American 
Family." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettis  have  raised  7 
children  during  their  44  years  of  mar- 
riage. Thanks  to  their  parents'  hard 
work  and  example,  all  seven  of  the 
children  are  college  educated.  As  part 
of  the  family's  teamwork,  when  the 
older  children  completed  college  they 
contributed  to  the  family's  finances  so 
their  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
could  be  educated. 

Mr.  Pettis,  a  U.S.  postal  worker,  took 
over  baby  sitting  chores  when  his  wife 
decided  to  return  to  school  herself. 
Today,  Mrs.  Pettis  Is  a  teacher's  assist- 
ant in  the  Broward  County  School 
system.  In  addition  to  their  family 
duties,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettis  are  also 
active  in  their  community  in  Fort  Lau- 
derdale. Mrs.  Pettis  has  served  on  the 
P.T.A.  of  her  childrens'  elementary 
and  high  schools,  raised  money  for  the 
YMCA  and  served  as  a  charter 
member  of  the  Northwest  Federated 
Women's  Club.  The  family  has  also 
worked  for  such  worthy  causes  as  the 
United  Fund,  the  YWCA  and  local 
school  band  and  scholarship  programs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pettis  have  much  to  be 
proud  of  when  they  consider  the  ac- 
complishments of  their  offspring. 
Gwendolyn  Joyce  Pettis  Rogers  is  a 
customer  service  representative  with 
Pan  American  Mortgage  Corp.  in 
Miami.  Cyrella  Pettis  Peeler  is  a  reser- 
vation agent  with  Piedmont  Airlines  in 
Springfield,  VA.  Dr.  Cyrus  R.  Pettis  is 
a  dentist  in  Pompano  Beach.  Mlla 
Sara  Pettis  Maimers  is  a  Kentucky 
personnel  coimselor.  Lydia  Pettis 
Patton  is  director  of  recreation  in  Pe- 
tersburg, VA.  Toba  Pettis  Leverett  is  a 
saleswoman  for  United  Airlines  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Eugene  Pettis  earned  his 
law  degree  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pettises  and  their 
children  greatly  deserve  the  honor  be- 
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stowed  upon  them  today.  Their 
strength  and  determination  are  a  dem- 
onstration to  us  all  of  what  the  word 
"family"  means.  I  ask  you  and  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  UJB.  House  of 
Representatives  to  Join  me  in  my  con- 
gratulations to  this  great  American 
family.* 


HELP  FOR  THE  MILITARY 
HOMEOWNER 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OPVIRGimA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19, 1985 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  their  ruling  83-3,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  proposed  to  eliminate  the 
itemized  deduction  for  interest  and 
real  estate  taxes  up  to  the  level  of  tax- 
exempt  military  housing  allowances 
paid  to  military  personnel.  This  action 
placed  in  Jeopardy  the  longstanding 
tradition  shared  by  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  that  service  members 
should  be  entitled  to  deduct  the  ex- 
penses of  homeownership.  while  the 
department  of  the  Treasury  has  now 
indicated  that  the  ruling  will  not  be 
put  into  effect  before  1987  at  the  earli- 
est, the  threat  remains. 

In  order  to  try  to  resolve  this  for 
military  families.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4572  in  the  98th  Congress  and  have  re- 
introduced it  as  H.R.  481  in  the  99th. 
Rather  than  attempting  simply  to  nul- 
lify the  IRS  ruling,  the  bill  would  spe- 
cifically exempt  the  variable  housing 
allowance  from  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  265  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  adding  a 
new  sentence:  "The  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  not  apply  to  income  de- 
scribed in  section  403  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  Basic  aUowance 
for  quarters;  variable  housing  allow- 
ance." 

This  does  not  effect  a  new  tax  de- 
duction: it  simply  continues  an  exist- 
ing benefit  which  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Military  personnel  are 
paid  directly  from  Federal  funds, 
using  tax  dollars,  and  if  the  existing 
deductions  were  to  be  terminated,  it 
could  well  lead  to  the  need  for  a  pay 
raise  for  service  members,  particularly 
where  housing  is  involved.  There  is 
rarely  sufficient  base  housing  in  an 
area,  and  military  families  should 
most  certainly  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  adequate  civilian 
housing  within  reasonable  oommuting 
distance  of  their  duty  station. 

Were  we  not  to  raise  military  pay  to 
alleviate  the  impact  of  the  tax-deduc- 
tion loss,  the  alternative  would  be  to 
construct  additional  military  houidng, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  seeking 
ways  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  limit 
Federal  expenditures,  it  is  highly  un- 
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likely  that  this  would  be  fiscally  possi- 
ble. Certainly  the  cost  of  such  alterna- 
tives would  be  far  greater  than  con- 
tinuing the  present  deduction. 

H.R.  481  represents  a  simple,  direct 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it  favorable 
consideration  when  the  issue  of  tax 
reform  arises.  In  the  case  of  military 
families,  we  are  talking  about  tax  dol- 
lars, whether  for  deductions,  pay 
raises,  allowances,  or  construction  of 
housing,  and  we  need  to  decide,  in 
effect,  which  pocket  the  money  is  to 
come  from. 

Please  Join  me  in  ensuring  that  IRS 
ruling  83-3  will  not  result  in  further 
erosion  of  military  benefits.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  GOSPEL 
AWARDS  PROGRAM  OP  ZION 
UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OFMAKTUUm  I 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1985 

*  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  commend  the  actions  of  the 
Committee  for  Gospel  Music  of  the 
Zion  United  Methodist  Church,  in 
Lexington  Park.  MD.  as  they  hold 
their  Second  Annual  Gospel  Awards 
Program  on  June  22. 1985. 

Catherine  Butler.  Mary  Barnes. 
Mary  Smith,  and  Idolia  Shubrooks.  re- 
alized the  need  for  recognition  of  dedi- 
cated persons  who  have  shared  their 
gift  of  vocal  talents  for  the  listening 
pleasure  of  all.  Forming  a  committee, 
they  worked  with  great  determination 
to  organize  a  program  that  would  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  conunu- 
nlty  for  gospel  music.  Knowing  the  im- 
portant role  that  gospel  music  played 
in  our  coimtry's  early  years  as  people 
gathered  in  homes  to  worship  God 
through  the  blending  of  their  voices  in 
praise,  the  committee  formed  a  Gospel 
Awards  Program  in  their  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  gospel  music's  rich  legacy  for 
future  generations. 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  names  of 
the  following  persons  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
area  of  gospel  music:  Zion  United 
Methodist  Men's  Choir.  Zion  U.M. 
Choir,  True  Holiness  Male  Chorus, 
Zion  Choralaires,  St.  Peter's  Gospel 
Choir,  St.  Mary's  Community  Choir, 
Sheri  Waters.  Hoppy  Adams,  Janine 
Jones.  Tonla  Johnson.  Feleshia 
Slaughter,  Donna  Blackwell,  Lajmesia 
Dickerson,  Phyllis  Orough.  Idolia  Shu- 
brooks. Sunlight  Gospel  Singers.  Ida 
Briscoe.  James  Ball  Singers.  Mary 
Smith,  Reverend  Carl  Hickerson, 
Yvonne  Kelly.  Mary  Barnes.  Iiiarsha 
Curtis,  Earl  Young,  De  Anna  Shu- 
brooks, Elvera  Gaskins.  Catherine 
Butler,  James  Diggs.  Perry  Rothwell. 
Vincent  Curtis.  True  Gospel  Singers. 
and  John  P.  Jones. 
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Gospel  music  has  served  as  an  inspi- 
ration and  source  of  spiritual  fulfill- 
ment in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  It 
provides  the  expression  of  the  love  of 
God  and  man  in  a  melodious  blend  of 
voices  that  will  continue  to  enrich  our 
lives.  For  this  reason,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  able  to  share  this  occasion  with  my 
colleagues.* 


REV.  NORMAN  F.  MARTIN,  S.J. 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCAUFOUlIA 
nf  THX  HOTTSX  OF  RKPRCSSHTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  June  19,  1985 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  ask  that  my  colleagues 
Join  with  me  in  honoring  Father 
Norman  Martin  on  the  occasion  of  his 
50th  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Father  Biartin  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Santa  Clara  communi- 
ty including  his  contributions  to  our 
fine  University  of  Santa  Clara.  A 
native  Callfornian.  Father  Martin  at- 
tended the  University  of  Santa  Clara 
before  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
The  university's  loss  of  a  student  was 
the  society's  gain  of  a  priest,  scholar, 
commimity  activist,  and  teacher. 

In  his  50  years  as  a  Jesuit,  Father 
Martin  has  served  the  society,  the 
community  and  the  university  well.  He 
is  a  accomplished  historian  specializ- 
ing in  Latin  America  where  he  has 
woiked  and  studied.  His  scholarship 
includes  service  as  a  Guggenheim 
FeUow  and  grant  work  under  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Himianities. 

In  addition  to  publishing  a  number 
of  works  on  Latin  America,  Father 
Martin  has  shared  his  knowledge  with 
students  at  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  where  he  taught  Latin  American 
history,  Spanish  history,  and  the 
course  on  western  civilization. 

And  while  making  his  contributions 
to  scholarship  and  teaching.  Father 
Martin  has  been  active  in  the  commu- 
nity. When  individuals  in  the  commu- 
nity have  asked  for  Father  Martin's 
help,  he  has  not  refused  them.  He  was 
instnmiental  in  helping  others  by  his 
personal  efforts  in  helping  on  a  neigh- 
borhood issue  regarding  the  rerouting 
of  the  local  road. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  50  years  Norman  F. 
Martin  has  dedicated  his  life  to  God 
through  his  vocation,  study  of  history, 
teaching,  and  community  service.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  of 
his  entry  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I 
ask  you  and  ouir  coUeagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  Join  with 
me  in  congratulating  Rev.  Norman  F. 
Martin  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.* 
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DAVID  ERIC  KRUM 
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JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ce  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Mr.  David  Eric  Krum,  an 
outstanding  educator  from  Simsbury, 
CT.  'm.  Krum  is  the  supervisor  of  the 
social  studies  department  at  the  Henry 
James  I  Junior  High  School  and  the  di- 
rector lof  continuing  education  for  the 
Simsbiry  public  school  sjrstem. 
Tod4y.  as  In  years  past.  Mr.  Krum  is 
our  Nation's  Capital.  An  avid 
and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
has  led  over  1,300  students 
throuih  our  Ci4>ital  city  as  though  he 
were  4  200-year  native.  The  apprecia- 
tion at  imiMtrts  to  his  students  of  our 
Natloij's  extraordinary  history  Is  un- 
He  knows  every  bit  of  history 
in  virtually  every  attraction 
>n  has  to  offer,  and  this  trip 
lual  culmination  of  a  compre- 
U.S.  history  course.  Over  1,000 
have  benefited,  not  only  from 
lulating  classroom  teaching, 
but  also  frcnn  his  inspiring  and  excit- 
ing trta>  to  our  Nation's  Capital. 

In  tils  age  of  increased  focus  on  ex- 
cellent in  our  education  system,  it  is 
thrilll$g  to  see  David  Krum's  selfless 
dedication  to  educating  our  future 
leaden.  David  Krum's  students  are 
not  only  excited  about  our  Govern- 
ment and  their  own  participation,  but 
proud  of  their  distinguished  heritage 
as  w^.  He  has  been  teaching  the 
youth  of  Simsbury  for  25  years  with 
his  own  personal  style  filled  with  en- 
thusiasm and  humor.  David  Krum  is 
loved  and  respected  by  the  generations 
of  students,  parents  and  colleagues  he 
has  t<|uched  during  the  course  of  his 
distinguished  career. 

I  salute  Bfr.  David  Eric  Krum  and 
am  piioud  to  have  him  educating  our 
youthi  He  is  truly  an  inspiration  to 
alL* 
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expensive  Weapons  system,  which  ar- 
guably add4  to  our  national  security. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred 
passage  of  the  Bennett  amendment,  I 
was  pleased  that  in  the  alternative  the 
Mavroules  ]  amendment  was  adopted, 
ivroules  amendment  fun- 
funding  toward  the  devel- 
le  BIX.  it  also  cs^w  deploy- 
I  missiles.  Our  colleagues  in 
earlier  this  month  ap- 
proved a  50  missile  cap. 

I  would  like  to  most  strongly  urge 
the  Members  appointed  to  the  confer- 
ence conuqlttee  to  stand  fast  for  the 
40  missile  ^ap.  Our  Nation  wiU  enjoy 
greater  security  if  we  hold  MX  deploy- 
ment to  4^.  rather  than  acceding  to 
the  SenateiB  50  missile  cap.  Fewer  MX 
missiles  in  our  defence  program  will 
mean  less  reliance  upon  a  destabiliz- 
ing, vulnerable  we^Ton.  The  money 
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lopting  the  lower  deploy- 
would  be  better  spent  on 
it  and  proven  weapons  or 
the  strenthenlng  of  our  conventional 
fighting  forces.  Let's  stand  fast  for 
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•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day this  Chamber  debated  numerous 
MX  diissile  amendments  as  a  part  of 
its  deliberations  over  the  1086  Defense 
auth(iization  bill. 

I  sut>ngly  supported  the  Bennett 
amenmnent.  which  would  have  deleted 
all  funding  for  the  MX  Program  in 
fiscal  fyear  1986  and  money  not  yet  ob- 
ligated for  fiscal  year  1985.  At  this 
time  of  tremendous  budget  deficits  we 
shotiljl  not  be  pouring  money  into  an 
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•  Mr.  ADI^ABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
School  in  Queens  recent- 
New  York  metropolitan 
championship.  In  recog- 
achlevement,  they  will 
awards  from  the  New 
Public  School  Athletic 
the  metropolitan  public 
etic  league  Catholic  high 
tic  association  on  June  26. 
High  school  athletics  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  development  of  young 
people.  They  compete  not  for  millions 
of  dollars,  but  simply  for  the  thrlU  of 
the  competition.  Along  the  way,  the 
young  me^  of  the  John  Adams  High 
School  teslxaU  team  have  learned  les- 
sons in  sportsmanship,  hard  work,  and 
perseverence  that  will  serve  them  well 
whether  Uiey  go  on  to  star  for  the 
New  York  Yankees  or  make  their 
marks  in  other  professions. 

To  be  re^gnlzed  as  the  best— in  any 
field  or  at  any  level  of  competition- 
requires  not  only  natural  ability  but 
streaigth  ck  character.  In  saluting  the 
John  Adaps  baseball  team  for  its 
championoilp  season,  we  can  all  feel 
confident  {that  they  will  carry  this 
strength  jof  character  with  them 
through  life  and  become  constructive 
members  of  our  society. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  players  who 
are  to  be  jcongratulated  for  their  ac- 
complishments. The  supporting  cast, 
school  offjcials,  the  manager,  and  the 
coaches  al  i  deserve  their  share  of  rec- 
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ognition.  Their  leadership  and  guid- 
ance was  as  important  to  this  champi- 
onship as  good  hitting,  pitching,  and 
fielding.* 
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•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  third  annual  Great  American 
Family  Awards  Program,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Family  Society  [AFSl. 
The  AFS  is  a  nonprofit  membership 
organization  dedicated  to  honor  and 
improve  the  quality  of  American 
family  life.  First  Lady  Nancy  Reagan, 
honorary  chairi>erson,  will  present 
awards  to  nine  families  honored  for 
their  exemplary  performance  imder 
three  criteria:  how  well  families  niu-- 
ture  individuals  growth,  how  well  they 
build  teamwork  in  the  home;  and  the 
influence  of  a  family's  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  others  in  the  community. 

I  am  deeply  privileged  to  congratu- 
late the  Gladys  Dickey  family  of 
Omaha,  NE,  on  being  named  a  1985  re- 
ceipient  of  the  Great  American  Family 
Award. 

Gladjrs  Dickey  and  her  four  boys- 
James,  13;  Steve,  9;  David,  5;  and 
Tommy,  4— have  been  through  some 
difficult  times  in  the  past,  but  this 
fandly  has  survived  and  grown,  work- 
ing together  to  make  life  better,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  others. 

After  her  divorce  in  1980.  Gladys 
began  to  seek  guidance  and  counseling 
to  help  structure  a  better  quality  of 
life  for  her  family  and  a  better  ouUook 
for  herself.  With  the  help  of  her 
mother,  Julia  Suva,  Gladys  began  to 
adjust  to  her  new  lifestyle— all  done 
for  the  good  of  the  family. 

Necessity  for  constructive  activities 
after  school  brought  Gladys,  James, 
and  Steve  to  the  South  Omaha  Boys' 
Club.  Her  concern  for  the  boys  took 
the  form  of  volunteer  work,  and  the 
boys  soon  followed.  Gladsrs  and  the 
boys  have  cooked  meals  and  baked 
goods,  supervised  carpools  and  trips, 
and  assisted  in  various  labors  and  odd- 
Job  projects. 

Gladys  insists  that  her  formula  for 
raising  children  to  be  responsible,  con- 
tributing citizens  works,  and  I  agree. 
One  unique  component  to  their  family 
life  is  a  daily  "one-on-one"  session  be- 
tween each  boy  and  IiSrs.  Dickey.  This 
is  a  time  for  listening,  encouragement, 
and  compliments  to  start  the  day  off 
right.  Her  only  expectation  is  that 
they  do  their  best  when  it  counts,  and 
she  sincerely  believes  that  each  boy 
can  be  a  success  in  his  way  and  in  his 
own  time.  Given  the  records  of  school 
and  community  service,  I  believe  that 
James,  Steve.  David,  and  Tommy  are 
already  successes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gladys'  advice  to  other  parents? 
Know  your  children  well— from  their 
favorite  colors  to  understanding  the 
thinking  of  their  algebra  teacher. 
When  your  inquiry  involves  love  and 
bonding,  your  memory  is  enhanced. 
Your  children  appreciate  your  knowl- 
edge for  its  genuine  love  and  concern, 
rather  than  as  a  threat  to  their  priva- 
cy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  iqipreciate  the  privi- 
lege to  recognize  the  Gladys  Dickey 
family  and  congratulate  them  on  re- 
ceiving this  prestigious  award.  Their 
growth,  teamwork,  and  service  to 
others  are  examples  for  us  all  to 
follow.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

TiUe  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  ctHnmittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Cohqbxssiohal 
Rbooro  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing wiU  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
Jime  20,  1985,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rccois. 

MiEmros  ScHKDUUD 
jUMxai 
9:16  ajn. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  bearings  on  the  tax  impact  on 
national  energy  policy. 

BD-ai6 
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JUNXM 


10:00 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  an  &  S0T,  to  modify 
the  implication  of  the  Shennan  and 
Clayton   Acts  to   international   com- 
merce. 

8D-3M 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
the  international  debt  crisis  on  the 
UJ3.  economy. 

2SM  Raybuin  BuUdlng 
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9:30  a.m. 
PinaQoe 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Suboom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  203.  to  provide  a 
one-time  amnesty  from  criminal  and 
civU  tax  penalOea.  as  weU  as  50%  of 
any  interest  penalty,  for  taxpayers 
who  pay  previous  Federal  tax  tmder- 
payments  during  the  amnesty  period, 
and  8.  305,  to  create  a  mechanism  for 
taxpayers  to  «*— «gw»*  $1  of  any  Fed- 
eral tax  overpayment  for  payment  to 
the  National  Organ  Transplant  Trust 
Pund. 

8D-315 
Judldaiy 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  00  8.  1300,  to  con- 
trol   unauthorised    immigration    into 
the  United  States. 

SD-338 
10:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  impact  of 
the  international  debt  crisis  on  the 
VA.  ecoiuxny. 

2218  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversigbt  hearings  on  the  tan- 
plementaticm  of  the  Adoption  Asstst- 
ance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  (Public 
Law  96-272),  and  on  proposals  to 
modify  the  faster  care  and  adoption 
assistance  program. 

SD-215 
Joint  Economic 

Trade,      Productivity,      and      Economic 
Orowth  Subcommittee 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  legacy  of  the 
Japanese  voluntary  export  restraints. 
2108  Raylnim  Building 

JUNE  35 

9:00  aon. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  Iiold  hearings  on  8. 1335,  to  compen- 
sate the  public  for  injtules  or  damaces 
suffered  In  the  event  of  an  accident  in- 
volvtag  nuclear  aetivitieB  undertakm 
by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion    licensees     or    Department    of 
Energy  contractors. 

SD-366 
0:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  SubocHnmittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  amend- 
ments to  8.  100.  the  Product  Liability 
Act,  to  reform  product  liability  law 
and  provide  an  alternative  to  a  tradi- 
tional lawsuit  for  recovery  of  out-of- 
po^et  expenses  tbat  result  from  prod- 
uct-related injurtea. 

SR-353 
Finance 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  propoaaL 

SD-315 
Oovenunental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Oovenunent   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  enforcement  of 
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the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA). 

8D-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversicht  hearings  to  examine 
certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Ooals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  the 
n.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  (Qarda 
V.  San  Antonio  Metropolitan  Transit 
Authority)  on  states  and  their  political 
subdiyisions. 

8D-106 
10:00  ajn. 
Aivropriatlons 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  the 
DeparUnent  of  Defense. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  en- 
forcement of  VA  prohibitions  on  the 
importation  of  goods  produced  by  con- 
vict labor. 

SD-215 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1145,  Rulemak- 
ing Procedures  Reform  Act  of  1985. 

SD-22e 

JUNE  26 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1017,  to  provide 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Airports  to  an  independ- 
ent airport  authority,  and  S.  1110,  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  grants  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Airports  for 
certain  capital  expenditures. 

SR-253 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

SD-215 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   Government   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  enforcement  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA). 

SD-342 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  836,  to  revise  li- 
censing procedures  for  production  and 
utilization  facilities  for  nuclear  materi- 
al, and  S.  16,  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  for  Nuclear  Power  Safety  to 
provide   training   to   dvlUan   nuclear 
power  plant  personnel. 

SD-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  902,  to  establish 
federal  standards  for  gaming  activities 
on  Indian  lands. 

SD-628 
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1:00  pj 
Gove 


aental  Affairs 


Inter^vemmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
td  modify  deductions  for  certain  tax 
p<iyments  to  State  and  local  govern- 
n|mts. 

SD-342 
2:00  pji. 
Judicary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


tions. 


SD-226 


JUNE  27 


9:001 

Arme|l  Services 

business  meeting,  to  consider  S. 
ri,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
for  Intelligenoe  activities  of  the 
Ited  States  Goveinment,  and  rou- 
te military  nominations. 

SR-232 
on  Aging 
lold  hearings  on  the  problems  of  the 
ically  uninsured. 

SD-628 

g.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
lOld  hearings  on  8.  1151,  the  Farm 
Credit  Relief  Act  of  1985. 

SD-538 
Finance 
To  continue  bearings  on  the  President's 
tK  reform  proposal. 
I  SD-215 

10:00  aJn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  In  conjunction  with 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 
i:  45,  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
U  snagonent  Act  Amendments  of 
II  85. 

SR-253 
Eneri  y  and  Natural  Resources 
Publl;  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
at  urce  Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recrea- 
tim  fees  as  authorized  in  the  Land 
ai  id  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1165. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  Continue  hearings  on  S.  836,  to  revise 
procedures  for  production 
utilization  facilities  for  nuclear 
iterlal,  and  S.  16,  to  establish  a  Na- 
Academy  for  Nuclear  Power 
fety  to  provide  training  to  civilian 
idear  power  plant  personnel. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcommittee 
Tolhold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lan  of  drugs  In  the  military, 
j  SD-430 

Jointj  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  budget  status 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

2257  Raybum  Building 
4:00  p.^. 
Seleqt  on  Intelligence 
Cldsed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 
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10:00 
Joint  Economic 
Economic 
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J17NE28 


Resources,     Competitiveness, 
and  Security  Economics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Navy  shipbuilding 
at  General  Dsrnamics. 

1  SD-628 


JULY  9 
9:30  ajn.       I 
Energy  ana  Natural  Resources 
Natural  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
duction Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impact  on  the  coal  Industry  of  the 
Office  jof  Surface  Mining's  proposed 
rulemaking  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion f e 

SD-S66 

JULY  10 
9:30 

CommerceJ  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1310,  to  inu>rove 
the  effectiveness  of  political  broad- 
casting llaws. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  fiuman  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  heulngs  on  proposed  legislation 
author!  Elng  funds  for  the  Federal  Aid 
Highwt  y  Program. 

SD-406 

JULY  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Environme  at  and  Public  Works 
Transport!  tion  Subcommittee 
To  conUi  tue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation I  uthorlzlng  funds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  highway  Program. 

SD-406 

I         JULY  12 
9:30  ajn.       ' 
Energy  an^  Natural  Resources 
Public  LaVds,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  720.  to  establish 
a  pemmnent  boundary  for  the  Acadia 
NaUonfl  Park  in  the  SUte  of  Maine. 
I  SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 
Environmait  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  Oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 
mentation   of    the    Asbestos    School 
Abatement  Act  (TlUe  V  of  PX. 


Hazard 
98-377: . 


9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Intematioiial 
To  hold 
ports  bf 
into  tte 
cent  gfowth 
tries. 


Trade  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  680,  to  limit  Im- 

textUes  and  textile  products 

United  States  to  a  one  per- 

rate  for  exporting  coun- 


10:00 
Environm^t 


SD-406 


JULY  15 


SD-215 


and  Public  Works 
Environm^tal  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resuE  le  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plemeiltatlon  of  section  404  of  the 


Clean  Water  Act,  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional    and   Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

SD-406 

JULY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
U.S.  relations  with  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (I.L.O.). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional   and   Conunimity   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

SD-406 

JULY  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  civil  rights  issues. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 
ulations concerning  ocean  incineration 
of  hazardous  waste. 

SD-406 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  restune  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

JT7LY22 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Worics 
Regional   and   Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority. 

8D-406 

JULY  23 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  445,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provisions  regarding  liability  for 
nuclear  incidents,  and  S.  1225,  to  com- 
pensate the  public  for  injuries  or  dam- 
ages raffered  In  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent Involving  nuclear  activities  un- 
dertaken by  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission licensees   or  Department  of 
Energy  contractOi;;. 

SEM06 

JULY  24 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  1310,  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  political 
broadcasting  laws. 

SR-253 

JULY  25 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    hold    overdght    hearings    on    the 
Impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
in  Oarda  vs.  San  Antonio  Metropoll- 
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tan  Transit  Authority  on  the  coverage 
of  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ees under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act 

SD-48* 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  445.  to  revise 
certain  provisions  regarding  liability 
for  nuclear  incidents,  and  S.  1225,  to 
compensate  the  public  for  injuries  or 
damages  suffered  in  the  event  of  an 
accident   involving   nuclear   activities 
undertaken    by    Nuclear    Reg\ilatory 
Commission  licensees  of  Department 
of  Energy  contractors. 

SD-406 

JULY  31 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportatimi  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 

OCTOBER  1 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  to  review  the  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

SI>-106 


CANCELLA'nONS 

JXmE25 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  meet,  to  consider, 
proposed  reconciUation  legislation  on 
the  budget 

SR-418 


i-, 
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June  20,  1985 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ3..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer 

Tour  will  for  us,  O  Ood,  is  to  do  Jus- 
tice, love,  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  You,  and  so  we  ask  for  Tour  for- 
giveness when  we  fail  and  for  Tour 
comfort  when  we  admit  our  faults. 
Guide  us  to  be  people  who  find  fulfill- 
ment in  doing  good,  who  find  Joy  in 
promoting  unity,  who  find  satisfaction 
as  agents  of  peace.  In  Tour  name  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval oftheJournaL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  261,  nays 
129,  answered  "present"  6,  not  voting 
37,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  174] 
TEAS-361 


Andenon 

Aadrcwa 

Annumio 

Anthony 

Archer 


AuOoin 


Boxer 

BreMU 

Brooks 

Broamfleld 

Brown  <CA) 

BroyhiU 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buitanunte 


Beddl 


Be*01 


Boner  (TN) 

BonlorCMI) 

Bonker 

BorAl 

Boooo 

Boucher 


Cuper 
Cvr 

Chappell 

Co«U 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Colllna 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 


Davto 

delaOaisa 

Dellumi 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Donnelly 

Dorian  (ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Knglteb 

Erdreleh 

EransdL) 

FMcell 

Failo 

Felghan 

Fish 

nippo 

norlo 


Fntfletu 

Foley 

Piird(T4) 

Fowler 

Ftank 

Franklli 

l^enael 

ftost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

OeJdensAn 

OephanS 

Otbbons 

Oliekmaa 

Oonnlea 

Gordon  . 

OradlBOii 

Oray(Pi> 

Oreen    I 

Gregg    I 

Ouarlnl  1 

Hall.Ita|>h 

HamlltoM 

Hammeifchmii 


Manton 
Markey 

Maitinea 

Matsul 

Mavroules 


ICeCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McHugfa 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Michel 

Miller  (CA) 
MtaMU 
Moakley 
MoUohan 
Montgoinery 
Idt  Moody 
Moore 
Morriaan(CT) 


Roybal 
Rudd 

RUHO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sazton 

Seheuer 

Bdmelder 

Selberllng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SUaky 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (HE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

smith.  Denny 

Bnowe 

Snyder 

Solars 


Kaptur 

Kastenmpler 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Klldee    i 

Klecikai 

Kolter    I 

Kostma^ 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leath(TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

liehmanfFL) 

Leland 

Levin  (Ml) 

Levlne(dA) 

Upinskl 

Long 

Lowry  (WA) 


Iiuken 


Aimer 

Bartham 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereutei 

BUlraklsl 

Bllley 

Boehlerti 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton  (|N) 

Carney  i 

Cbandlef 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnger 

Cobey 

Coble 


Mundiy 
Murtha 
Myers 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberatar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortii 

Owens 

Panetta 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Qumen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Rioaldo 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

NAY8-1M 

Coleman  (MO) 

Combest 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeLay 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

DIoOuardi 

Doman(CA) 

Dreier 

DurUn 

Bekert(NT) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (lA) 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Strmtton 

Studds 

Sweeney 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tausln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Tonloelll 

Traflcant 

Trailer 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Vlaclosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittoi 

waiiams 

WUsoo 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tatea 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


FhweU 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Gallo 

Oekas 

GUman 

Glngrleh 

Ooodllng 

Grotberg 

Ounderaon 

Hartnett 

Hayes 

Hendon 

Henry 

HUer 

HUUs 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Kasleh 


Kindness 
Kolbe 
Kramer 
Tagnwaritno 


Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Ugfatfoot 

Uvlncston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lowery(CA) 

Lungren 


Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
MeCaadleas 
McBwen 
MeOratb 
McKeman 
Miller  (OH) 
Miller  (WA) 


Alexander 
Byron 


Applegate 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Bates 

Boland 

Boulter 

CampbeU 

Daschle 

DIngeU 

Dixoo 

Pucrsun 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 


MlteheU 


Moorhead 

MoiTlson  (WA) 

Oxley 

Packard 

Fsahayan 

Penny 

Porter 

PuTseU 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rltter 

Roberto 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 


Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NH> 

Smith.  Robert 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

SwIndaU 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovldi 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Toung(AK) 

Young  (Ri) 

Zsphan 


ANSV  rERED  "PRESENT"— « 


Dymally 
f    Hutto 


Sundqulst 
Watklns 


»OTVOTINO-37 


aray(n<) 
Hall  (OH) 
Hawkins 
Irdand 
Jetfuxte 
Jones  (NO 
Leach  (lA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Lott 

Martin  (NY) 
McCloakey 
McDade 
Parris 


Pepper 

RostenkowBkl 

Sehaefer 

Sehulae 

Schumer 

Skelton 

Stalllngs 

Strang 

Towns 

UdaU 

Wolf 


D  1020 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  iabove  recorde<L 


AGE  FROM  THE 
VKESnyEUXT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the!  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  tihe  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  foUow- 
ing dates  t)ie  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 


lAprl 


S^ith 


lAprl 


On 
HJ.  Reg. 
rating  the 
Pigs  Invaglon 
nist  tyranny. 
On 
H.J.  Res. 
the  month 
Safety 

OnMaj' 
H.J.  Re*. 
Mayl»8Su 

HJ.Reg. 
May  6. 198S, 
OnMaj' 
HJt  186». 
Revenue 


o' 
'  Awanness 
ft]  1 
1)5 
I  -c 

21 «. 


iCo<ie 


poraneoiu 


D  This  symbol  repretents  tlie  time|  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  O  140: 
This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 


19. 1»86: 
Joint  resolution  oommemo- 
annlveiaary  of  the  Bay  of 
to  liberate  Cuba  from  Commu- 


30,1085: 

Joint  resolution  designating 
Iday  1985,  aa  "National  ChUd 

Month." 
14,1985: 

I.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Older  Americans  Month." 

Joint  resolution  to  designate 
la  "Dr.  Jonas  E.  Salk  Day." 
24,1985: 

An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
of  1964  to  repeal  the  (xmtem- 
recordkeeplng      re<iulrement8 


M«mber 


is  2:07  p.m. 

on  die  floor. 


June  20, 1985 
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added  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1984.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  June  11. 1986: 

R.R.  2288.  An  act  to  approve  and  imple- 
ment the  free  trade  area  agreement  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  Israel. 
On  June  14. 1985: 

H.J.  Res.  25.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  June  2,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Theatre  Week." 

H.J.  Res.  64.  Joint  resolution  designating 
Mother's  Day.  May  12.  1985.  to  Father's 
Day,  June  16.  1985,  as  "Family  Reunion 
Month." 

On  June  17. 1985: 

H.R.  873.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  employee  orga- 
nizations wtiich  are  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Federal  employees  liealth  bene- 
fits program  solely  because  of  the  require- 
ment that  ^plications  for  approval  be  fUed 
before  January  1,  1980.  may  apply  to 
become  so  eligible,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
"National  Day  of  Peace." 


PERBOSSION  FOR  SUBCOBOflT- 
TEE  ON  HOUSING  AND  COM- 
MUNITT  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING, FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
BCNUTE  RULE  TODAT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
be  allowed  to  sit  during  the  5-minute 
rule  for  the  remainder  of  UKlay. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee  and  at  the 
subcommittee  level. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BRING  NEEDES) 
COMPETITION  TO  PENTAGON 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  authorization  bill 
which  will  bring  a  healthy  injection  of 
much  needed  competition  to  the  Pen- 
tagon. 

My  bill  would  require  all  future 
weapons  contracts  to  be  awarded  com- 
petitively. It  would  also  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  establish  a 
second  source  of  production,  dual 
sourcing,  where  no  competition  now 
exists. 


This  amendment  which  I  am  offer- 
ing with  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Bdr.  Smith]  will  cut  weapons  costs, 
improve  the  quality  of  wemx>ns. 
expand  our  industrial  base  and  inject 
some  good  old-fashioned  ci4>italism 
into  the  defense  Industry. 

It  is  critical,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Con- 
gress act  decisively  to  put  an  end  to 
the  kind  of  system  which  allows  mas- 
sive cost  overruns,  outrageously  high 
prices  for  spore  parts  and  wei^wns  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  Washington  Post  has  called  this 
amendment  the  most  important  pro- 
curement reform  before  the  House.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  study  it  and  to 
support  it  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  REVISED 
MEDICARE  AREA  WAGE  INDEX 

(Ml.  DAUB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  address  one 
of  the  glitches  in  the  Medicare  pm- 
spective  pajrment  system. 

My  biU  will  require  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  revised  Medicare  area  wage 
index.  The  current  index  is  faulty  and 
lias  been  recognised  as  such  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program. 

On  March  29,  HCFA  issued  a  report 
which  included  two  revised  indexes 
based  on  hospital  q>ecific  survey  data. 

On  Jime  10,  in  the  proposed  Medi- 
care regulations,  HCFA  asserts  that, 
of  the  two  indexes,  the  one  based  on 
hospitals'  gross  wages  is  most  accu- 
rate. HCFA  also  expresses  concern 
that  the  current  law  provision,  requir- 
ing the  siu^ey-based  wage  index  tie  ap- 
plied retroactively,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  prospective  nature  of  the  system— 
that  is,  the  homitals  know  in  advance 
of  each  discharge  what  Medicare  will 
pay. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing requires  the  implementation 
of  the  survey-baaed  gross  area  wage 
index  for  aU  hospital  discharges  occur- 
ring on  or  after  October  1.  1985,  and 
removes  the  retroactive  requirement. 

The  implementation  of  the  revised 
wage  index  is  a  matter  of  fairness  and 
equity.  If  hospitals  and  providers  are 
expected  to  keep  faith  in  the  prospec- 
tive payment  system.  Congress  must 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  change  and  correct  obvious 
inequities.  Here  is  our  chance. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  the  implementation  of  a 
revised  Medicare  area  wage  index. 


BLACK  LUNG  PROGRAM  ABUSES 
(Mr.  WISE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WISE.  ISx.  Speaker,  last  year 
this  House  dealt  with  the  abuses  of 


Social  Security  disability  where  thou- 
sands of  people  who  were  receiving 
benefits  were  being  inu>roperly  cut  off: 
but  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  finding 
another  program  where  people  who 
are  entitled  to  benefits  cannot  even 
get  a  hearing.  It  is  the  Black  Lung 
Program,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  victims 
are  the  Nation's  coal  miners  who  work 
in  the  most  hazardous  industry  in  the 
country. 

When  a  coal  miner  asks  me  how  long 
will  it  take  to  show  his  qualifications 
for  benefits,  I  have  to  tell  him  4  to  7 
years. 

Presently  the  black  lung  Judges  have 
a  9-  to  12-year  backlog  of  cases. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  'Em- 
ployment  and  Manpower  SubocMnmlt- 
tee  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  in 
Charleston  at  the  University  of 
Charleston  to  hear  firsthand  the  expe- 
rience of  West  Virginia  miners.  It  is  an 
important  hearing,  Mr.  S^peaket,  fea- 
turing officials  of  the  Department  of 
lAbor,  the  GAG,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  claimants  and 
West  Virginia's  two  Senators. 

The  problem  is  so  severe,  Mr.  Speak.- 
er,  that  some  miners  literally  die 
before  their  cases  actually  come  up  tat 
a  hearing. 

Coal  miners  look  forward  to  the  sub- 
committee coming  to  West  Virginia  on 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hope  that 
it  helps  make  Congress  aware  of  the 
changes  needed  in  the  Bladi  Lung 
Program. 


CIRCUMVENTING  THE  WILL  OF 
THE  HOUSE  ON  THE  SUSPEN- 
SION CALENDAR 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Houae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  close  to 
woiking  out  a  confermce  budget 
agreement.  I  urge  that  they  continue 
professionally  to  achieve  that  major 
goal,  which  is  certainly  the  single 
greatest  problem  domestically,  the 
deficit. 

One  caution  I  would  like  to  urge  the 
House  to  be  careful  of  and  that  is  obvi- 
ously there  is  some  attempt  to  circum- 
vent the  budget  process  by  putting 
bills  on  the  Stispension  Calendar  that 
are  over  1985  budget  levels.  I  would 
hope  that  that  does  not  become  a 
practice  here  in  the  House. 

We  should  let  those  bills  have  the 
fuU  debate  of  this  House,  to  be  amend- 
ed appropriately,  to  be  voted  up  or 
down;  so  I  caution  the  House  not  to 
use  the  suspension  process  to  violate 
our  basic  budget  principles  of  full  and 
open  debate  and  I  encourage  the  con- 
ference committee  to  finish  their  con- 
ference and  have  a  real  deficit  saving 
of  at  least  $50  billion  or  $55  billon. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COBOOTTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON 
DURING  THE  S-BONUTE  RULE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  at  1:30  p.m.  for  the 
purposes  of  marking  up  the  bill,  H.R. 
2800.  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Com- 
merciallzation  Act  of  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Bfr. 
Benhbtt).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


rRBSSl 
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TOTALITARIAN  REGIME  IN 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  if  further  proof  were  needed  of  the 
Sandinistas  campaign  to  crush  opposi- 
tion to  its  regime,  we  now  read  about 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  seizure  of 
property  belonging  to  one  of  its  most 
outspoken  critics.  Enrique  Bolanos. 

Many  of  us  who  have  traveled  to 
Nicaragua  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Mr.  Bolanos.  When  Con- 
gressman Mncx  DcWniE  and  I  were  in 
Managua  in  BCarch.  we  met  with  Enri- 
que in  his  office.  He  had  the  radio 
going  and  the  air  conditioner  on  high 
because  he  was  certain  the  Sandinistas 
had  his  office  bugged.  Enrique  told  us 
it  was  imperative  for  the  United  States 
to  support  the  Contras  because,  in  his 
words,  he  and  those  other  groups  who 
were  in  opposition  to  the  Government 
had  been  public  enemy  No.  1,  until  the 
Contras  came  along:  now  they're 
public  enemy  No.  2.  But,  if  the  Con- 
tras disappear  they  would,  once  again. 
be  public  enemy  No.  1. 

This  recent  action  of  the  Sandinlsta 
regime  in  confiscating  Enrique's  prop- 
erty happened,  according  to  him.  "in 
reprisal  for  his  political  activities."  Ac- 
cording to  news  reports.  Agrarian 
reform  Minister  Jaime  Wheelock  said 
the  decision  had  been  made  because 
the  Bolanos  family  had  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  government  over  land 
tenure  arrangements.  But,  Enrique 
Bolanos  said  that  he  had  never  been 
invited  to  any  such  negotiations. 

Elimination  of  private  property  and 
intimidation  of  its  critics  are  integral 
elements  of  the  Sandinlsta  efforts  to 
establish  a  completely  totalitarian 
regime  in  Nicaragua. 

SAMDimsTAS  Snzi  Lun  or  a  Critic 

COVnUfMSHT  ASStttn  raOPBITY  IS  iraxDKD  roR 

RASAKTS— RZnUSAL,  OWHKR  SATS 

(By  Stephen  Klnzer) 
BCaxaooa.  Nicaragua,  June  17.— The  Nica- 
raguan Oovemment  has  confiscated  proper- 
ties belonging  to  one  of  its  most  outspoken 


critics.  Knrique  Bolanos  Oeyer,  president  of 
the  coui  itry's  principal  business  federation. 

The  C  ovemment  said  the  land  was  needed 
to  distrl  bute  to  peasants.  But  today  Mr.  Bo- 
lanos cl|aracterized  the  confiscation  as  a  re- 
prisal for  his  political  activities. 

"All  Nlcaraguans  who  have  something 
here  and  have  not  lost  it  yet  will  lose  it," 
Mr.  Bolanos  predicted,  "because  that  is  the 
system,  the  Ideology,  the  doctrine  of  the 
ones  wlK)  are  running  the  country." 

The  CDnfiscatlon  came  after  several  dem- 
onstrations by  peasants  in  the  province  of 
Masaya,  where  Mr.  Bolanos  and  two  of  his 
brothert  are  Joint  owners  of  a  cotton  planta- 
tion caled  Saimsa.  The  demonstrators  car- 
ried si^is  saying  they  were  peasants  de- 
manding land  from  the  Oovemment.  Mr. 
Bolanoawho  heads  the  Superior  Council  of 
Private  Enterprise,  charsed  that  the  march- 
ers wer9  organized  by  Sandinlsta  agents. 

HO  WRITTSR  DKRKB 

No  wi|tten  decree  has  been  issued  against 
Mr.  Bolanos  or  the  Saimsa  Corporation,  and 
Mr.  Bolanos  said  he  had  received  no  official 
notification  that  his  land  was  being  expro- 
priatedJHe  said  he  did  not  know  how  much 
of  the  XOOO-acre  plantation  had  been  taken 
from  hii,  or  whether  the  plantation  equip- 
ment was  Included  in  the  confiscation. 

In  afspeech  Friday  In  Masaya.  Jaime 
Wheelock  Roman,  Minister  of  Agrarian 
Reform;  and  a  member  of  the  nlneman  San- 
dinlsta National  Directorate,  said,  said  the 
decision  had  been  made  because  the  Bo- 
lanos family  had  refused  to  negotiate  with 
the  Oovemment  over  land  tenure  arrange- 
ments. Ifr.  Bolanos  said  today  he  had  never 
been  infited  to  such  negotiations. 

Mr.  wheelock  was  not  available  for  com- 
ment.   I 
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to  revise  and  extend  his 


RENOUNCING  VIOLENCE  IN  EL 
I  SALVADOR 

(Mr.! EDGAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minut«  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlls.) 

Mr.  ^3X}AR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  aU 
woke  if p  this  morning  to  news  of  fur- 
ther violence  in  El  Salvador.  Four  UJS. 
marines  in  civilian  clothing,  and  two 
other  i  Americans  and  others  were 
killed  pi  a  violent  attack  by  urban  ter- 
roristai 

Respbnsibility  for  the  killings  has 
not  ytt  been  established  but  these 
tragic  deaths  bring  even  more  urgency 
to  the  settlement  of  the  continuing 
civil  war  in  El  Salvador. 

Our  prayers  go  out  to  the  families  of 
those  killed  and  injured.  I  call  upon 
both  sides,  both  the  right  and  the  left, 
to  renounce  the  violence  used  against 
the  ciTllians  and  to  renounce  acts  of 
urban  |«rrorism.  I  call  on  the  Govern- 
ment ind  the  guerrilla  leaders  to  work 
for  further  progress  toward  peace. 

The  way  to  peace  in  EI  Salvador  is 
not  tMough  killing,  it  Is  through  nego- 
tiation s  and  through  addressing  the 
proble  US  of  poverty  and  injustice  that 
plague  all  of  Central  America. 


PROTECTION  OP 
INlfeSlNA'nONAL  TRAVELERS 

(Mr.  CTRAIG  asked  and  was  given 
permiasion  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  anc 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The  Lord 
is  with  us."  That  is  what  TWA  flight 
engineer  (Christian  Zimmerman  told 
ABC  News,  the  American  people  and 
his  family  Uut  evening  from  the  cock- 
pit of  our  hijacked  TWA  at  Beirut  Air- 
port, j 

Christianjand  his  family  are  my  con- 
stituents from  Cascade,  ID.  This 
hijack  situfljtion  did  not  occur  because 
the  Lord  wits  not  with  us.  The  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves,  and 
we  have  nki  helped  ourselves  as  we 
should.        I 

We  shouU  help  ourselves  by  disal- 
lowing U.^-  flagship  international 
flights  iata  Athens  and  encouraging 
other  international  carriers  to  do  the 
same  until'  the  Greek  Government 
provides  international  travelers  with 
the  kind  of  protection  they  have  come 
to  expect.    I 

Hit  the  Greeks  where  it  hurts,  in 
their  pockejtbook.  Even  Socialists  un- 
derstand thltt  kind  of  problem. 


TERRO: 


m  EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  SKEliTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)     J 

Mr.  SKEliTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day evening  in  San  Salvador,  a  group 
of  terrorists  brutally  killed  four  ma- 
rines and  two  other  Americans.  Their 
despicable  itct  reflects  the  fact  that 
the  war  in  lEl  Salvador  is  going  badly 
for  the  Communist  insurgency  in  that 
small  coimcry.  The  tender  roots  of  de- 
mocracy are  beginning  to  take  hold  in 
El  Salvadoi;  and  this  act  must  be  seen 
>t  to  try  to  imdermine  our 
ipport  President  Duarte  in 
democracy. 

>ress  our  sympathy  to  the 
Marine  Cc^ps  and  the  families  of 
these  victiiAs  of  terrorism.  Theirs  is  a 
loss  that  14  a  tragedy  for  both  them 
and  our  colmtry.  However,  let  us  re- 
solve to  reiiain  true  to  the  course  that 
we  have  setj  for  ourselves  in  that  small, 
poor  country.  Terrorism  will  not  win 
out. 


as  an  attei 
efforts  to 
his  fight  f o^ 
Let  us  es 


UNCOMMON  VALOR  IN  THE 
PACE  OP  UNCOMMON  TERROR 


lUKEMA  asked  and  was 
lion  to  address  the  House 
and  to  revise  and  extend 


(Mrs.   R( 
given  pel 
for  1  minul 
her  remarl 

Mrs.  ROtKEMA.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  eveni^  in  Lebanon  where  40 
American  fj«  closing  out  their  first 
week  as  caDtives  of  terrorists. 

While  w^  wait  for  their  safe  and 
timely  return,  our  prayers  are  with 
them  and  their  families  and  otu* 
thoughts  are  with  our  President  who 
is  working  to  resolve  this  crisis. 
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This  morning,  as  we  give  thanks  for 
the  safe  release  of  Genenieve  and 
Martha  Doris  of  Sparta.  NJ.  we  also 
pay  tribute  to  the  senior  flight  attend- 
ant aboard  TWA  Plight  847:  Uli  Der- 
ickson  of  Newton,  NJ. 

It  was  Uli  Derickson's  calm  media- 
tion between  the  tense  terrorists  and 
the  terrified  passengers  aboard  the  hi- 
jacked Jet  that  prevented  this  danger- 
ous confrontation  from  escalating  fur- 
ther in  its  early  hours.  She  used  her 
fluent  German  to  act  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  skyjackers  and  the 
plane's  cockpit  crew.  She  used  her 
English  to  keep  the  passengers  in- 
formed and  calm.  Lives  were  saved  be- 
cause of  her  valor. 

Today  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Uli  Der- 
ickson,  and  in  thoughtful  prayer  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Beirut  hostages. 


direction  which  should  be  the  first 
word  in  educational  reform— not  the 
last. 


THE  TEACHER  RETENTION  AND 
RECRUITMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  will  need  1  million  new 
teachers  by  the  year  1990  unless  im- 
mediate action  is  taken  to  address  this 
problem  of  epidemic  proportions. 

In  response— I  have  authored  a  bill— 
H.R.  2742— the  Teacher  Recruitment 
and  Retention  Act.  It  is  a  two-part  so- 
lution to  the  teacher  shortage  equa- 
tion. It  will  not  only  put  more  teachers 
in  the  classroom— it  will  also  help 
qualified  and  dedicated  teachers 
remain  in  the  system. 

This  bill  will  address  the  recruit- 
ment side  by  deferring  repayment  of 
student  loans  for  5  years  for  those 
who  enter  teaching  for  5  years.  Given 
the  problem  of  low  starting  salaries- 
deferral  of  student  loans  would  be  one 
way  to  help  increase  starting  salaries 
until  teachers  were  firmly  in  the  work- 
force with  higher  pay. 

The  retention  side  of  this  bill  will 
provide  $125  million  over  5  years  for 
in-service  training  of  teachers— in  line 
with  the  needs  of  local  communities. 
These  programs  wiU  target  upgrading 
of  job  skills  and  dissemination  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  teaching 
effectiveness. 

Within  the  last  decade— the  number 
of  teachers  entering  the  workforce  was 
cut  In  half— from  300.000  to  150.000. 
Low  pay— and  even  lower  morale— has 
accelerated  this  decline.  It  is  a  nation- 
al disgrace  that  of  all  college  gradu- 
ates with  a  BA  degree— those  entering 
teaching  have  the  lowest  average 
starting  salaries. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  pay  lip 
service  to  the  teaching  profession. 
Teachers  deserve  our  support  for 
better  pay  and  improved  working  con- 
ditions. HJl.  2742  offers  a  start  in  this 


TRAGIC  HOSTAGE  SITUATION  IN 
BEIRUT 

(Mr.  GROTBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremariu.) 

Mr.  GROTBERG.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  is  at  a  croasroads  as  we  enter 
the  seventh  day  of  this  terrible  and 
tragic  hijacking  and  hostage  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  feel  frustrated, 
angry,  and  deeply  concerned  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  American 
citizens  who  were  aboard  TWA  flight 
847.  It  has  hit  home  with  a  lot  of  us. 
Thirty-five  of  my  area  residents  were 
seized  by  the  ruthless  Shl'ite  terrorists 
last  Friday  morning.  Seven  of  them 
are  still  held  somewhere  in  that  black 
hole  we  formerly  knew  as  the  thriving 
city  of  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

What  can  be  done,  Mr.  Speaker? 

We  are  between  the  proverbial  rock 
and  a  hard  place.  Until  the  safety  of 
the  remaining  hostages  is  seciu%d, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done,  but  I 
do  have  some  specific  suggestions: 
That  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment should  immediately  review 
all  international  terrorism-related  ac- 
cords toward  the  goal  of  woridng  with 
other  nations  in  the  ultimate  appre- 
hension and  elimination  of  all  known 
terrorists  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  In  addition.  I  also  call  upon  the 
President  to  order  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  provide  militttfily  trained 
sky  marshals  on  all  International 
flights  by  U.S.  air  carriers.  Finally,  I 
urge  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  warn  all  U.8.  travelers 
abroad  that  they  are  at  terrible  risk  on 
all  overseas  flights.  If  the  United 
States  cannot  protect  American  citi- 
zens traveling  abroad,  they  should  at 
least  be  warned  that  they  are  traveling 
at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  con- 
siders the  foreign  aid  bill  next  week 
many  of  us  will  use  that  vehicle  to 
attach  language  which  will  once  and 
for  all  establish  to  the  world  our  blunt 
attitude  toward  international  terror- 
ism. Any  cotmtry  which  has.  is,  or  will 
in  the  future  harbor  these  despicable 
terrorist  cutthroats  should  be  cut  off 
immediately  from  any  assistance  from 
our  Nation. 

Unlike  past  hostage  situations,  this 
one  will  never  be  forgotten  nor  more 
Importantly  forgiven  by  our  citizens. 


D  1240 
THE  BEIRUT  HOSTAGE  CRISIS 

(Mr.  BIANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


lylr.  MANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  40  Americans  continue  to  be  held 
hostage  by  radical  Shl'ite  terrorists  in 
Beirut.  An  American  sailor  was  mur- 
dered after  being  so  brutally  beaten 
that  his  body  was  virtually  unidentifi- 
able. Jewish  hostages  are  being  held 
separately  from  the  others.  The 
United  States  is  again  being  held  hos- 
tage by  international  terrorists. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  safety  of  the  re- 
maining hostages  is  paramount.  But 
President  Reagan  must  take  action  to 
prevent  a  situation  like  this  from  oc- 
curring again.  Terrorists  must  be  given 
notice  that  their  crimes  will  not  yield 
the  results  they  desire. 

If  our  citizens  are  not  released,  un- 
harmed and  without  delay,  the  UJ3. 
Government  must  take  decisive,  retali- 
atory action  against  the  terrorists  and 
any  sovereign  nation  that  shares  re- 
sponsiUlity  for  this  international 
(Time.  To  do  less  would  be  to  condemn 
other  Americans  abroad  to  the  same 
fate  as  the  current  hostages. 

Terrorism  is  an  act  of  warfare  and 
must  be  met  with  an  appropriate  re- 
sponse. Back  in  history,  when  the  pi- 
rates of  Tripoli  terrorized  the  high 
seas,  they  were  punished  for  their 
crimes  and  deterred  from  further  acts. 
President  Reagan  must  do  everjrthlng 
in  his  power  to  identify  those  who 
played  a  role  in  the  air  piracy  of  TWA 
flight  847  and  they  must  pay  for  their 
crime. 


WE  MUST  SUPPORT  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC GOVERNMENT  OF  EL 
SALVADOR  AGAINST  TERROR- 
ISTS 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremariu.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  our  prayers  go  out  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  four  Americans  and  civfl- 
ians  who  were  brutally  murdered  yes- 
terday in  San  Salvador  by  revolution- 
ary terrorists. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  this 
drives  home  the  point  that  the  nature 
of  the  revolutionaries  in  El  Salvador  is 
one  of  brutality,  of  ruthlessness.  and 
being  pure  cutthroats.  But  it  does 
something  else  as  well;  it  tells  us  the 
irony  of  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
weakness  today  of  the  revolutionary 
forces  in  El  Salvador  and  the  strength 
of  the  demcxracy.  the  war  movement 
of  the  revolutionaries  has  moved  from 
the  countrjrside.  where  battles  were 
fought,  into  the  urban  areas  where 
only  terrorism  is  effective. 

Terrorism  as  we  have  seen  so  much 
in  the  Middle  East  is  terribly  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  world  politics  today. 
Unfortunately  those  in  El  Salvador 
are  going  to  be  using  this  more  and 
more  and  we  must  resolve  with  every 
might  we  have  to  sm>port  the  demo- 
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cratic    government    in    E3    Salvador 
against  this  kind  of  terrorism  and  this 
kind  of  tragedy. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 


QUIET  COURAGE  IS  ALWAYS 
THE  ANSWER 

(Blr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  all  thoughful  Members  of 
Congress  will  Join  me  in  saluting  and 
expressing  gratitude  to  former  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  for  having  the 
strength  of  character  never,  never  to 
have  caved  in  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  the  International  Red 
Cross  to  the  demands  of  the  terrorists 
in  Iran.  Mr.  Carter  never  sent  the 
Shah  back  to  Iran;  did  not  make  much 
noise  about  it.  but  he  had  quiet  cour- 
age, which  my  mother  called  "fear 
that  has  said  its  prayers." 

My  mother,  Joyce,  also  said  that 
"The  steam  that  blows  the  whistle 
never  turns  the  wheeL"  Quiet  courage 
is  always  the  answer. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION  TO  BRING  IT 
AND  THE  JUDICIARY  UNDER 
FEDERAL  EQUAL  EIiCPLOY- 
MENT  OPPORTUNITY  LAWS 

(Mr.  CLINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CLINGER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Joined  Representative 
Lthn  Mabtzn,  along  with  78  of  our 
colleagues,  in  sponsoring  legislation  to 
bring  Congress  and  the  Judiciary 
under  Federal  equal  employment  op- 
portimity  laws.  This  is  a  very  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation,  and  this  is 
something  that  should  have  been  done 
a  long  time  ago. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Congress  has 
shown  great  skill  over  the  past  20 
years  in  passing  laws  barring  discrimi- 
nation. Unfortunately,  the  Congress 
has  shown  greater  skill  in  avoiding 
these  same  laws. 

For  too  long,  the  Congress  and  the 
Judiciary  have  been  exempt  from  the 
laws  we  impose  on  other  employers. 
With  the  House  soon  to  consider  legis- 
lation on  the  Grove  City  decision,  it 
seems  hypocritical  that  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  basic  tenets  embodied  in 
this  and  other  dvfl  rights  legislation. 

As  the  Washington  Post  argued  in  a 
recent  editorial: 

Now  that  the  Hoiue  committees  have  re- 
ported the  Orove  City  bill,  they  should  turn 
their  kttenUon  to  thla  problem  of  Justice  for 
thooe  who  are  dose  to  home. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  691  will  represent 
a  substantial  step  toward  holding  the 
entire  Government  accoimtable  for 
the  law  of  the  land.  At  the  same  time, 
It  represents  the  continued  commit- 


ment pf  the  Congress  to  eradicate  dis- 
ttion  in  aU  forms, 
colleagues.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port I^pre8entative  Mastih's  blU.  Let 
us  sh«w  that  Congress,  once  deemed 
the  "protector  of  American  liberties," 
acknowledges  equal  opportunity  in  its 
own  practices. 


^yELFARE  QUEENS  AND 
WHISTLE  BLOWERS 

(Mri.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  fiinute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  retnarks.) 

MrsJ  SCHROEDER.  lb.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  I  talked  to  the  Congress 
about  what  has  become  this  adminis- 
tration's group  of  "welfare  queens." 
their  defense  contractors. 

ThU  morning  we  wake  up  to  find  out 
that  9  out  of  the  top  10  defense  con- 
tractors are  under  criminal  investiga- 
tion and  that  45  out  of  the  top  100  are 
under  criminal  investigation. 

This  question  is  what  happens  to 
these  ^ases  after  they  have  been  inves- 
tigate^ They  go  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

We  are  not  seeing  any  action  there. 
Wher«  are  the  convictions? 

The  other  question  is  how  in  the 
world  are  we  going  to  find  out  about 
more  ^f  these  waste  &  fraud  cases,  be- 
cause I  Just  finished  hearings  on  what 
happens  to  whistle  blowers. 

The  GAO  tells  us  that  over  11,000 
whistle  blowers  went  for  protection  to 
the  atfency  we  in  this  Congress  created 
to  protect  them,  and  that  agency  only 
proseduted  29  cases.  Have  you  got 
that?  Eleven  thousand  whistle  blowers 
and  the  so  called  protectors  moved  on 
only  29  cases. 

Many  of  those  29  whose  cases  were 
taken,  testified  that  there  would  have 
been  no  movement  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Congress  and  the  Senate 
and  the  press  working  so  hard  to  push 
the  agency  to  protect  them. 

So  it  is  very  clear  that  there  is  no 
movement  by  either  the  Department 
of  Justice  or  the  agency  that  is  sup- 
posed; to  help  us  with  whistle  blowing 
to  finA  about  waste.  Nevertheless,  the 
Inspector  General  has  been  doing  a 
terriffe:  Job.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  jus  to  act.  when  we  get  to  that 
part  dr  the  defense  bill,  and  make  sure 
the  ifgencles  that  are  supposed  to 
policetwaste  start  doing  it. 


[E  T> 


THE  TAMILY  OP  ELLEAU  JOHN- 
SON—A GREAT  AMERICAN 
FAMILY 

(Mri.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  r^narks.) 

Mral  BENTLEHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terdat,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  honoring 
one  of  the  nine  families  in  the  Great 
American  Family  Awards  Program.  In 


a  world  of  deteriorating  social  values.  I 
found  it  extremely  refreshing  to  have 
an  opportimity  to  highlight  the  values 
and  aocomplishments  of  the  Elleau 
Johnson  family  of  Baltimore.  MD. 

In  the  past  24  years,  the  Johnson 
family  has 'opened  their  home  for  the 
foster  card  of  35  children.  Presently 
they  have  three  of  their  own  daugh- 
ters and  six  foster  daughters.  As  a 
team,  the  i  family  formed  a  sin^ng 
group  which  has  performed  at  many 
communltj^  fundraisers  as  well  as  at 
many  hom^  for  the  elderly. 

The  family  has  deep  religious  roots, 
exemplified  by  Mr.  Johnson's  role  as  a 
minister  of  music  at  his  church.  Mrs. 
Johnson  forfeited  her  career  in  order 
>re  time  with  the  children 
Johnson  will  bring  to  a 
iccessful  career  of  30  years 
devote  more  time  to  his 
and  most  of  all— his 


to  spend 
and  soon, 
close  his  si 
to  be  able 
church, 
family. 

I  salute 
but  especii 
Baltimore.  I 


of  the  families  chosen— 
the  Johnson  family  of 


THE  C02Y  RELATIONSHIP  BE- 
TWEEN|  the  pentagon  AND 
DEt^'ENSE  CONTRACTORS 

(Mr.  DURBIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  soon  decide  whether  the 
party  is  over.  The  party  which  I  refer 
to  is  the  coey  relationship  between  the 
Pentagon  and  defense  contractors. 

Over  the  last  four  decades,  despite 
the  effort^  of  scores  of  elected  offi- 
cials, Congi^ss  has  only  taken  mincing 
steps  towaktl  ending  the  profiteering 
in  Pentagon  contracts. 
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At  this  liioment  in  time,  the  resolve 
of  Congres^  to  end  waste  in  the  Penta- 
gon has  been  Joined  by  the  most  pow- 
erful ally  in  our  democracy:  A  consen- 
sus of  the  American  people. 

During  the  course  of  our  debate, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  who 
will  rise  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity to  the  defense  of  the  contractors, 
but  their  rhetoric  rings  hollow  against 
the  reality  of  waste  and  criminal  con- 
duct by  the  giant  Industries  which 
supply  our:  military  needs. 

Oiu*  national  security  is  not  served 
by  profiteering,  collusion,  fraud  or  in- 
efficiency. 1 

I  urge  m.^  colleagues  to  listen  closely 
to  the  roling  thimder  of  frustration 
among  ou^  constituents  and  support 
the  House  Democratic  task  force 
amendmen  ts  to  end  the  gross  waste  of 
our  natioqal  resources  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 


THE  SANDINISTAS  PULLED  THE 
TRIGGER 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  four  U.S.  Marines, 
other  Americans,  and  many  citizens  of 
El  Salvador  reminds  us  of  the  situa- 
tion we  face  in  Central  America. 

The  weapons  used  to  perform  those 
murders  were  held  by  Commimlst  ter- 
rorists who  have  been  trying  to  break 
the  will  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
for  5  years. 

But  the  trigger  was  pulled  by  the 
Sandinista  leadership  in  Managua. 

They  supply  the  El  Salvador  guerril- 
las. They  provide  them  with  logistical 
support  safe-houses,  communications 
and  aid. 

This  was  no  act  of  random  violence. 
It  was  not  the  act  of  individuals  acting 
on  their  own,  bresildng  their  own  laws 
of  warfare.  It  was  not  an  isolated  in- 
stance of  atrocity. 

No,  this  was  deliberate.  It  is  the  in- 
evitable terror  that  Communists  have 
resorted  to  since  Lenin  said  terror 
could  and  often  must  be  part  of  the 
Communist  strategy. 

In  the  Middle  E^t,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, in  Frankfurt— the  terrorists  never 
kidnap  or  kill  Soviet  officials.  Why 
don't  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  interna- 
tional terrorism  is  not  merely  isolated 
acts,  but  part  of  a  conspiracy  to  de- 
stroy the  will  of  the  West.  And  guess 
who  gains  from  that. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1190 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  1190. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FUNCmONAL  ILLITERACY  OF  40 
VERCEST  AMONG  MINORITY 
YOUTH  BfUST  BE  CORRECTED 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion released  their  report  entitled  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  there  was  a  lot  of 
controversy  over  some  of  the  statistics 
cited.  One  statistic  that  was  particu- 
larly alarming  was  the  f  imctional  illit- 
eracy rate  among  minority  youth— 40 
percent. 

That  figure  means  that  40  percent 
of  our  minority  youth  can't  even  read 
a  driver's  manual  or  fill  out  a  Job  ap- 
plication. This  problem,  if  not  correct- 
ed soon,  will  certainly  lead  to  greater 


welfare  dependency  and  will  Insure 
that  these  disadvantaged  youths  are 
locked  into  a  permanent  underclass. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  establish  a  program  of  educa- 
tion vouchers  to  help  these  youths 
gain  a  quality  education. 

The  Voucher  Program  is  a  market- 
based  approach  which  would  allow 
parents  to  decide  what  type  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  best  for  their 
children.  Parents  of  educationally  de- 
prived children  would  be  provided 
with  vouchers  which  they  could  use  to 
enroll  their  children  as  a  fuU  time  stu- 
dent in  a  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school,  or  at  a  public  school  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  school  district  in 
which  the  child  resides. 

Participation  in  the  Voucher  Pro- 
gram would  be  strictly  voluntary. 
State  and  local  education  agencies 
would  be  in  charge  of  deciding  how  to 
run  their  own  voucher  programs. 

When  parents  have  a  choice  in  edu- 
cation decisions,  we  will  see  both 
public  and  private  schools  respond  to 
the  force  of  competition,  thereby  im- 
proving education  for  all,  and  particu- 
larly for  those  less  f ortuinate  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  children  are  our 
children;  we  are  their  parents;  we  do 
love  them;  we  must  recognize  that  and 
give  the  choices  over  their  destiny  to 
the  parents  and  then  ultimately  to  the 
children  themselves. 


A  SETBACK  FOR  SALMON  AND 
STEELHEAD  FISHERY  IN  THE 
KLAMATH  RIVER 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
U.S.  District  Judge  Eugene  Lynch 
issued  a  ruling  that  will  have  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  Klamath  River 
salmon  and  steelhead  runs,  and  on  all 
the  attempts  that  we  are  making  to  re- 
store that  river  to  its  historic  poten- 
tial. 

The  Judge  ruled  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  did  not  have  authority 
to  prevent  commercial  sale  of  salmon 
and  steelhead  by  local  Indians,  even 
though  that  fish  run  has  declined  by 
80  percent  and  last  year  half  of  the 
fish  that  did  return  to  the  Klamath 
River  to  spawn  were  caught  In  gill 
nets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  time  when 
the  courts  seem  intent  on  assuring  in- 
dividual rights  over  the  rights  of  socie- 
ty to  protect  our  valuable  natural  re- 
sources. Unless  Congress  acts  soon  to 
protect  the  Klamath  and  other  rivers, 
there  will  be  no  fish  left  for  the  Indi- 
ans or  anyone  else  to  go  to  court  over. 


COMMUNISM  IS  THE  TRUE 
SPONSOR  OF  WORLDWIDE 
TERRORISM 

(Bfr.  DORNAN  of  (California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remaiics.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  C^alifomia.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  words  like 
genocide,  concentration  camps,  and 
poison  gas  should  only  recall  to  mind 
the  most  painful  memories  of  World 
War  n.  But  today  we  still  read  about 
genocide  in  Afghanistan  and  Laos, 
poison  gas  has  been  used  in  Laos  and 
in  Afghanistan  and  on  the  border  bat- 
tlefields by  Iraq  against  Iran;  and  we 
read  about  14  concentration  camps  in 
Vietnam;  all  of  them  enslaving  for 
over  10  years  our  former  allies  in  arms 
who  believed  in  us— over  10.000  of 
them  still  in  those  14  brutal  so-caUed 
reeducation  camps. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  people 
Communist  terrorism  killed  in  Af- 
ghanistan yesterday  or  how  many  will 
be  killed  by  Soviet  "Hind"  heUcopters. 
We  went  to  bed  last  night  with  the 
horrible  television  images  of  a  dead 
mangled  small  child  and  woman  and 
baby  being  carried  out  of  the  rubble 
and  carnage  of  another  terrorist 
bombing  at  Frankfort  airport  In  Ger- 
many. Last  evening  on  the  news  we 
also  saw  a  terrorist  waving  a  .45  pistol 
in  front  of  the  face  of  the  exhausted 
TWA  airline  crew  members  still  held 
hostage  in  Beirut.  Then,  we  wake  up 
this  morning  to  hear  of  the  machlne- 
gtm  slaughter  of  13  people  in  an  out- 
door cafe  in  San  Salvador  including 
four  young  marines,  who  several  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  probably 
shaken  hands  with  in  El  Salvador 
during  our  visits  down  there  this  year. 

In  one  of  my  nine  trips  to  El  Salva- 
dor, I  was  shown  around  for  2  6a.ys 
over  five  eastern  provinces  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  Al  Schof f elberger.  who  was  as- 
signed to  our  Embassy.  A  few  months 
later  in  May  1983,  Communist  terror- 
ists shot  him  in  the  face  five  times,  as 
he  was  parking  his  automobile  at  Cen- 
tral American  University  in  San  Salva- 
dor. 

The  slaughter  yesterday  in  San  Sal- 
vador and  Commander  Schoffel- 
berger's  assassination  were  planned  in 
Managua  Those  Members  who  go 
down  to  BCanagua  to  give  public  rela- 
tions advice  to  Danny  Ortega  and  his 
Communist  commandantes,  take  heed 
and  remember  that  the  headquarters, 
the  operational  headquarters  of  the 
Farabundo  Marti  Communist  guerril- 
las who  are  terrorizing  El  Salvador  is 
in  Managua.  It  is  in  Managua  where 
they  lay  out  the  plans  to  kill  U.S.  Em- 
bassy personnel.  It  was  in  Managua 
that  the  order  was  given  to  assassinate 
our  marines  and  nine  other  Innocent 
people,  including  two  UJ3.  business- 
men, who  Just  happened  to  be  in  or 
near  the  murder  site.  It  is  about  time 
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you  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  commu- 
nism spawns  and  sponsors  95  percent 
of  the  terrorism  tearing  apart  our 
world. 


ATTACK  ON  FAMILY  PLANNING 
MEANS  MORE  ABORTIONS 

(Mr.  K08TMATER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Prime  lifinister  of  India.  Rajiv 
Oandhi.  in  his  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  week,  said  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem in  his  nation  is  unrestrained  popu- 
lation growth.  Every  month,  2  million 
people  are  added  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion, which  is  now  nearing  800  million. 

Next  week,  when  we  consider  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization,  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  end  all  n.S.  fund- 
ing for  two  of  the  world's  largest  and 
most  effective  family  planning  organi- 
zations—the International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  and  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities. 

The  calamity  that  will  ensue  will  be 
tragic.  Because  we  would  be  denying  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  financial  re- 
sources used  in  the  world  today  for 
family  planning— more  unplanned  and 
unwanted  pregnancies  will  occur,  re- 
sulting in  an  additional  100,880  abor- 
tions next  year  and  a  stunning  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  botched  abor- 
tions, resulting  in  the  deaths  of  many 
more  women  in  the  Third  World. 
Back-alley  abortions  are  already  the 
No.  1  killer  of  women  in  Latin  America 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  39. 

Supporters  of  these  antivoluntary 
family  planning  measures  understand 
this  and  yet  claim  their  legislation  is 
not  aimed  at  dismantling  a  20-year  bi- 
partisan U.S.  commitment  to  world- 
wide voluntary  family  planning.  But 
they  know  full  weU  that  the  result  Of 
their  efforts  will  be  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  true  "Pro-life"  po- 
sition on  this  issue  is  rejection  of  gut- 
ting amendments  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  provisions  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill. 


WE  MUST  SHOW  OUR  RESOLVE 
AS  AMERICANS 

CMx.  LUNOREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  what  it  is;  perhaps  we  have 
gotten  cynical;  perhaps  we  have 
become  coarsened  to  the  events  of  the 
world,  but  I  Just  do  not  see  or  hear  the 
outrage  that  one  would  expect  for  the 
murder  of  four  marines  in  El  Salvador 
yesterday. 

There  is  a  tough  world  out  there 
that  a  lot  of  us  like  to  close  our  eyes 
to.  There  is  a  tough  world  that,  uuofor- 


tunat^ly.  the  Communists  seem  to  un- 
derstand and  seem  to  make  even 
worsen  I  would  hope  that  at  this  point 
in  tinle  we  not  always  train  our  artil- 
lery Ifurages  in  this  House  on  our  De- 
fense Department,  on  our  marines,  on 
our  State  Department,  on  our  Presi- 
dent, on  how  we  have  done  things  to 
make  this  a  worse  world, 

Th^  is  a  tough  world  out  there. 
Four  knarlnes  were  gunned  down  yes- 
terday. I  hope  the  "blame-America-fir- 
sters"  would  imderstand  that  we  may 
disagree  from  time  to  time  on  tactics, 
but  we  have  to  show  our  resolve  as 
Americans.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
a  Communist  conspiracy  out  there. 
Thera  may  be  many  sects  of  it;  there 
may  be  many  different  areas  of  con- 
trol ot  it,  but  they  seem  to  be  dedicat- 
ed to  lone  thing:  And  that  is  to  shape 
the  world  in  their  manner  and  their 
fashion. 

We  have  to  understand  that,  and  we 
have  'to  work  against  that,  and  we 
have  to  show  some  resolve  in  this 
Hoi 
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A  M4JORITT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEC^PLE  WANT  TO  CUT  DE- 
FENSE SPENDING 

(Mi^.  BOXER  asked  and  was  given 
l}ermi8ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remadKs.) 

Mra  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  reasons  why  a  strong  majority  of 
the  Abierican  people  want  to  freeze  or 
cut  defense  spending.  First  they  use 
their  common  sense,  and  they  wonder 
why  both  Russia  and  America  contin- 
ue a  massive  nuclear  arms  overkill 
buildup,  when  the  American  people 
undeKtand  that  each  side  can  destroy 
any  i  stenital  enemy  many  times  over. 

D  1100 

Seomd,  our  people  question  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  budgeted,  well 
over  4  100-percent  increase  in  4  years, 
while:  they  are  asked  to  carry  the 
burdon  of  Social  Security  cutbacks 
and  o^her  serious  cuts. 

Thik-d  and  perhaps  key  to  the  public 
sentisient  is  the  amazing  amount  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  military 
contracting. 

Next  week  a  Democratic  task  force 
will  offer  a  series  of  amendments  to 
clean  up  the  Pentagon's  act.  Already 
cries  pf  foul  are  being  heard  from  the 
Pentagon.  I  hope  this  body  will  rise 
abov4  the  din  and  give  the  American 
people  what  they  deserve— a  basic, 
sound  defense,  a  clear,  reliable  deter- 
rent, and  a  system  free  of  defense  con- 
tractor ripof fs  done  in  the  name  of  pa- 
triot an. 


THREE  NEW  DEFERRAU3  OF 
BUDGEf  AUTHORITY  AND 
TWO  REVISED  DEFERRAL8- 
MESSAQE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOCL  NO.  80) 

The  SP$lAKE3l  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  aocompanj^ing  papers,  with- 
out object^n,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

(For  mettage.  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  |  today,  Thursday,  June  20. 
1985.) 


DEFAItTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZA'nON  ACT,  1986 

The  SPBAKE31  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  HoBse  Resolution  169  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Conpiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Staite  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consecration  of  the  biU,  HJl. 
1872. 


inslderatioi 

J    ° 


1103 


:  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

pro     tempore. 

Committee  of  the  Whole 

Wednesday,  Jime   19,   1985, 

open  for  amendment  at 


nf  THt  coiaaTm  or  tbx  whou 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  f orjthe  further  consideration  of 
the  biU  ($.R.  1872)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  reseaich,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  worlElng  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Russo  (Cl^airman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

TheCle^ 

The 
When  th^ 
rose  on 
title  n 
any  point.l 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
II? 

AMDISl  Km  OITZRXS  BT  MR.  BXMIfRT 

Mr.   BEtnfETT.   Mr.    Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  CHefk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmont  offered  by  ISi.  Bmwcri.  At 
the  end  of  "ritle  n,  add  the  following  new 
section:  | 
Sbc.  307.  la)  The  Congress  hereby  finds- 
CD  that  I  for  more  than  a  decade  the 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Ornnization  (NATO)  have  provided 
In  the  aggregate  significantly  larger  re- 
sources forTdefense  purposes  than  have  the 
member  nations  of  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Or- 
ganization: { 

(3)  that  despite  this  fact,  the  Warsaw 
Treaty  Organization  member  nations  have 
produced  and  deployed  many  more  major 
combat  items  such  as  tanlcs,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  artUlery  pieces  and  rocket 
laumchers.  armed  helicopters,  and  tactical 


combat  aircraft  than  have  the  member  na- 
tions of  NATO:  and 

(3)  that  a  major  reason  for  this  discourag- 
ing performance  by  NATO  Is  inadequate  co- 
operation among  NATO  nations  in  research, 
development,  and  production  of  military 
end-items  of  equipment  and  munitions. 

(b)  The  Congress,  therefore,  urges  and  re- 
quests the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  United  SUtes  RepresenUtive 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
to  pursue  diligently  opportunities  for 
member  nations  of  NATO  to  cooperate  in 
research  and  development  on  defense  equip- 
ment and  munitions  and  in  the  production 
of  defense  equipment,  including  coproduc- 
tion  of  conventional  defense  equipment  by 
the  United  States  and  other  member  na- 
tions of  NATO  and  production  by  United 
States  contractors  of  conventional  defense 
equipment  designed  and  developed  by  other 
member  nations  of  NATO. 

(cKl)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  in  section  201(a)  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
the  sum  of  $200,000,000  shall  be  available, 
in  equal  amounts,  to  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  IJefense  Agencies  only  for  NATO 
cooperative  research  and  development 
projects  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "coop- 
erative research  and  development  project" 
means  a  project  involving  joint  participation 
by  the  United  States  and  one  or  more  other 
member  nations  of  NATO  under  a  memo- 
randum of  understanding  or  other  formal 
agreement  to  carry  out  a  Joint  research  and 
development  program  on  conventional  de- 
fense equipment  and  munitions,  or  to 
modify  existing  military  equipment  to  meet 
United  States  military  requirements. 

(d)  A  memorandum  of  understanding  or 
other  formal  agreement  to  conduct  a  coop- 
erative research  and  development  project 
may  not  be  entered  into  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  the  pro- 
posed project  enhances  the  ongoing  multi- 
national effort  to  improve  NATO's  con- 
ventional defense  capabilities  through  the 
application  of  emerging  technology.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  to  make  such  determination 
except  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  the  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Elnglneering. 

(e)  In  order  to  assure  substantial  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  other  member  nations 
of  NATO  in  approved  cooperative  research 
and  development  projects,  funds  made  avail- 
able under  subsection  (c)  for  such  projects 
may  not  be  used  to  prociuv  equipment  or 
services  from  any  foreign  government,  for- 
eign research  organization,  or  any  other  for- 
eign entity. 

(f )  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  encour- 
age other  member  nations  of  NATO  to  es- 
tablish programs  to  the  one  provided  for  in 
this  section. 

(gXl)  In  order  to  ensure  tliat  opportuni- 
ties to  conduct  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  are  considered  during 
the  early  decision  points  in  the  Department 
of  Defense's  formal  development  review 
process  in  connection  with  any  planned 
project  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Director  of  I>efense  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing shall  prepare  a  formal  arms  cooperation 
optmrtunities  docimient  for  review  by  the 
Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Review  Coun- 
cil at  its  formal  meetings.  The  Director 
shall  also  prepare  an  arms  cooperation  op- 
portunities docimient  for  reviews  of  new 
projects  for  which  a  Justification  of  Major 
Systems  New  Start  document  is  prepared. 


(2)  The  formal  arms  cooperation  opportu- 
nities document  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
stiall  include  the  foUowing: 

(A)  A  statement  indicating  whether  or  not 
a  project  similar  to  the  one  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in 
development  or  production  by  one  or  more 
of  the  other  NATO  member  nations. 

(B)  If  a  project  similar  to  the  one  under 
consideration  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  in  development  by  one  or  more 
other  member  nations  of  NATO,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  as  to  whether  that  project 
could  satisfy,  or  could  be  modified  in  scope 
so  as  to  satisfy,  the  military  requirements  of 
the  United  States  project  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(C)  An  assessment  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  with  regard  to  program 
timing,  developmental  and  life  cycle  costs, 
technology  sharing,  and  Rationalization, 
Standardization,  and  Interoperability  (RSI) 
of  seeking  to  structure  a  cooperative  devel- 
opment program  with  one  or  more  other 
NATO  member  nations. 

(D)  The  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  as  to 
whether  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
explore  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
cooperative  development  program  with  one 
or  more  other  member  nations  of  NATO. 

(hKl)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  Uiat 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  perform 
more  side-by-side  testing  of  conventional  de- 
fense equipment  manufactured  by  the 
United  States  and  other  member  nations  of 
NATO  and  that  such  testing  should  be  con- 
ducted at  the  late  stage  in  the  development 
process  when  there  is  usually  only  a  single 
United  States  prime  contractor. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  funds  appropriated 
for  activities  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Test 
and  Evaluation  pursuant  to  section  201(a), 
$50,000,000  shaU  be  available  to  the  Direc- 
tor, from  any  other  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  an  authorization  in  this  division,  to 
acquire  Items  of  the  type  specified  in  para- 
graph (3)  manufactured  by  other  member 
nations  of  NATO  for  slde-by-side  compari- 
son testing  with  comparable  itons  of  United 
States  manufacture. 

(3)  Items  that  may  be  acquired  under 
paragraph  (1)  by  the  Director  of  Defense 
Test  and  Evaluation  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to  the  following. 

(A)  Submunitions  and  dispensers.  

(B)  Anti-tank  and  anti-armor  guided  mis- 
siles.   

(C)  Mines,  for  both  land  and  naval  war- 
fare. 

(D>  Runway-craterlng  devices. 

(E)  Torpedoes. 

(F)  Mortar  systems. 

(0)  light  armored  vehicles  and  major  sub- 
systems thereof. 

(H)  Utility  vehicles. 

(1)  High-velocity  anti-tank  guna 

(J)  Short-Range  Air  Defense  Systems 
(SHORADS). 

(K)  MobUe  air  defense  systems  and  com- 
ponents. 

(4)  The  Director  of  Defense  Test  and 
Evaluation  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  his  intent  to  obligate  funds  under 
this  subsection  not  less  Uian  30  days  before 
such  funds  are  obligated. 

(6)  Not  later  than  February  1,  1986,  and 
annually  thereafter,  the  Director  of  De- 
fense Test  and  Evaluation  shall  provide  to 


the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  oo 
Appropriaticms  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  report  on  the  systems, 
subsystems,  and  munitions  produced  by 
other  member  nations  of  NATO  that  were 
evaluated  during  the  previous  fiscal  year  by 
the  Director  and  on  the  obligation  of  any 
funds  under  this  subsection  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  travel  extensively  but  when  visit- 
ing groups  arrive  here  from  NATO 
and  I  talk  with  them,  they  always 
stress  a  need  for  more  cooperation  and 
standardization  in  the  procurement  of 
weapons  they  are  concerned  about. 
They  are  particulary  concerned  about 
(»nventional  war  deficiencies.  I  am  of- 
fering an  amendment  which  will  facili- 
tate better  cooperation  in  convention- 
al warfare  among  the  NATO  nations 
in  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tion of  military  equipment  and  muni- 
tions. The  very  inefficient  past  efforts 
in  NATO  to  (^ordinate  equipment  de- 
velopment has  been  a  factor  in  pre- 
venting NATO  defense  spending  from 
actually  bujring  the  weapons  we  must 
have  to  deter  a  Soviet  conventional 
attack  or  to  win  a  war  there  if  NATO 
is  attacked. 

Years  of  neglect  for  pressing  NATO 
needs  while  we  pursued  redundant, 
wasteful  strategic  weapons  programs, 
like  the  MX,  has  been  coupled  with  a 
very  inefficient  (x>nventionJal  weapons 
development  program.  The  amend- 
ment I  submit  now  addresses  particu- 
larly the  conventional  defense  needs 
of  NATO.  Every  Warsaw  Pact  nation 
produces  tanks  to  a  standard  Soviet 
design,  while  NATO  has  at  least  four 
different  battle  tanks.  Several  differ- 
ent antiaircraft  systems  have  been  de- 
signed and  deployed  by  NATO  forces. 
This  costly  duplication  of  development 
and  production  v^akens  NATO  in  a 
number  of  wajrs.  Wei4>ons  are  pro- 
duced in  smaller  quantities  and  priced 
higher  when  each  NATO  member  pro- 
duces its  own  design  of  a  weapon.  The 
ability  of  NATO  forces  to  operate  to- 
gether and  share  equipment  and  muni- 
tions is  reduced.  E^h  army  feels  obli- 
gated to  use  equipment  from  their 
own  country,  often  with  disregard  for 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  best  equip- 
ment available. 

This  amendment,  already  approved 
in  the  other  body,  provides  that  from 
the  RdcD  funds  appropriated  already 
in  the  bill  $200  million  shall  be  avail- 
able in  equal  amounts  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  for  NATO  cooper- 
ative research  and  development  in  con- 
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ventional  weapons  in  cases  where  for- 
eign NATO  countries  also  agree  to 
participate.  Another  $50  million  is  pro- 
vided for  actual  procurement  of  items 
fnun  other  NATO  nations  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  statute. 

Nothing  is  lost  by  testing  VS.  equip- 
ment against  European  equipment. 
Perhaps  a  European  built  Divad  would 
be  the  way  to  go,  as  opposed  to  our 
own  trouble-plagued  system.  Compari- 
sons of  American  weapons  with  Euro- 
pean designs  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  in  many  ways. 

The  NATO  allies  have  a  common 
military  strategy.  It  is  time  for  a  great- 
er degree  of  common  military  resource 
strategy  as  well.  We  must  strengthen 
the  NATO  conventional  deterrence 
and  move  away  from  our  policy  of  es- 
calating to  nuclear  weapons  to  stop  a 
Soviet  conventional  attack.  This 
amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee has  looked  at  this  amendment. 
We  think  it  has  a  great  deal  of  merit 
We  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  and  we  would  urge  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON,  lir.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Bdr.  Chairman,  as 
we  understand  it.  and  staff  tells  me 
that  this  is  right,  we  are  doing  this,  at 
least  this  much.  It  does  no  harm  to 
the  bill.  It  simply  makes  sure  that  at 
least  this  much  is  spent.  There  is  no 
harm  to  it.  We  certainly  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Bir. 
Bdiuctt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Ammnoarr  onrKUD  ST  MB.  BonfETT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonmr  At 
the  end  of  title  n,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

Section  307(m).  That  at  the  time  of  sub- 
mlaalon  to  the  Congren  of  the  request*  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1987  expenditures  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  said  Department  shall  Inform 
Congress  as  to: 

(1)  What  probable  responses  can  be  ex- 
pected from  potential  enemies  should  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiatives  be  carried  out 
to  procurement  and  deployment,  such  as 
what  increase  may  be  anticipated  In  offen- 
sive enemy  weapons  in  an  enemy's  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  defensive  shield  by  increas- 
ing the  numbers  or  qualities  of  its  offensive 
weapons; 

(2)  What  can  be  expected  from  potential 
enemies  in  the  deployment  of  weapons  not 
endangered  by  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, such  as  cruise  missiles  and  low  trajecto- 
ry submarine  mlasUes; 

(3)  The  degree  of  the  dependency  of  sue- 
for  the  Strategic   Defense   Initiative 


upon  ^  potential   enemy's  not  deploying 
anti-nritellite  weapons; 

(4)  \fhether  It  would  be  in  the  best  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  States  to  share 
our  discoveries  in  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative studies  with  potential  enemies  as  a 
way  of  discouraging  their  offensive  weapons 
buildup,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  Ad- 
ministration: and 

(5)  The  cost  estimates  for  the  research, 
develattment.  test  and  evalu^ion  for  the 
propo^  Strategic  Defense  Initiative:  and 
the  cogt  estimates  for  procurement  and  de- 
ployment, as  early  as  possible  but  not  later 
than  the  submission  of  the  fiscal  year  IMS 
Department  of  Defense  budget  request 

(b)  sunds  required  for  the  conduct  of  sub- 
ject stfidies  shall  be  made  available  by  the 
Strategic  Defense  InitiaUve  Office. 


Mr.  [BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  spaak  in  favor  of  an  amendment,  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  good 
friend.  Mr.  Fooubita.  Our  simple 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  report  to  Congress,  at  the 
time  of  next  year's  budget  request,  on 
the  pfet>bable  Soviet  responses  to  the 
full  <Bpl03mient  of  star  wars  weapons. 

Coi^^^ss  should  know  when  we  con- 
sider continuing  or  increasing  funding 
for  the  President's  program,  what  we 
can  gnticipate  down  the  road.  My 
amendment  requires  the  Secretary  to 
answer  for  Congress  five  Imsic,  but  es- 
sential questions: 

First,  will  the  Soviets  try  to  over- 
whelm any  defense  systems  we  deploy 
by  intreasing  the  numbers  or  qualities 
of  thoir  offensive  weapons? 

Second,  will  the  Soviets  be  able  to 
avoid!  the  star  wars  defenses  by 
launAing  cruise  missiles  or  low-trajec- 
tory gubmarine-launched  missiles  that 
wouli|  fly  under  the  defenses? 

Third,  how  vulnerable  is  the  star 
wars  system  to  Soviet  antisatelllte 
weapons? 

Foittth,  is  it  really  in  the  best  seciuri- 
ty  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
share  our  discoveries  with  the  Soviets, 
as  the  President  has  suggested? 

Fifth,  finally,  how  much  will  this 
system  cost?  That  Is.  what  Is  our  best 
estimate  for  the  final  cost  of  not  only 
the  research,  but  the  procurement  and 
deplo^ent  of  these  new.  sophisticat- 
ed w^pons? 

Coai^«ss  must  have  reliable  answers 
to  these  questions  if  we  are  to  debate 
and  Vote  on  the  most  ambitious  mili- 
tary program  ever  undertaken  by  man- 
kind. It  is  a  program  that  promises  a 
wonderful  world  free  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, but  also  a  program  that  raises 
grave  concerns  of  an  escalating  arms 
race., 

Thf ee  former  architects  of  military 
policy  told  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee in  February  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  probably  Increase  its  ar- 
senal of  weapons  if  we  built  a  huge 
space-based  defense.  They  supported 
research  on  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative^ as  I  do,  but  they  also  had  serious 
questions  about  the  program.  Gen. 
Brent  Scowcroft  told  us  such  a  defen- 
sive system  could  become  an  induce- 


ment to  siirprise  attack.  James  Schles- 
inger.  waried  that  the  Russians  would 
probably  lilace  a  large  number  of  sub- 
ed  with  low-flying  cruise 
iff  the  American  coast, 
wn  said  that  a  defensive 
t  intercepted  SO  percent  of 
ies  might  be  possible,  but 
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it  would  b^  much  more  expensive  than 
an  arms  control  agreement  that  would 


trol  agreement  that  would 
reduce  their  missiles  by  50  percent 

The  repert  our  amendment  requires 
will  help  Oongress  scientifically  evalu- 
ate the  boiefits  and  drawbacks  of  the 
strategic  qefense  initiative.  Funds  for 
the  study  will  come  from  funds  al- 
ready allobated  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  office. 

I  ask  your  support  for  this  simple, 
sound,  an4  much  needed  amendment 


1,  andn 
this  JoL 
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At  this  noint  I  would  like  to  say  that 
later  on  Mr.  FocurrrA  will  submit  a 
more  embracing  amendment  to  title  X. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  nonpartisan  com- 
mission. I  support  this.  However,  at 
this  point  In  the  bill,  we  are  addressing 
only  the  need  to  have  the  Department 
of  Defens^  report  to  Congress  on  the 
questions  i  mentioned  in  the  amend- 
ment Thit  is  an  absolute  minimum 
requirement  it  seems  to  me. 

Actiiallyl  the  law  probably  already 
requires  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
submit  this  sort  of  a  statement,  but  I 
think  the  American  public  has  a  right 
to  feel  that  Congress  is  seriously  and 
thoughtf  idly  approaching  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIuKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyleld? 

Bffr.  BENNETT.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DIi 
for  yiel( 

Mr, 
the  gentli 
amendmei 


thank  the  gentleman 


,  I  want  to  compliment 
from  Florida  for  this 
I  think,  having  reviewed 
it,  that  it  would  give  the  Congress  sub- 
stantial information  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  make  a  real  Judgment 
about  the  merits  of  the  strategic  de- 
fense init^tlve.  I  would  hope  that  as 
part  of  this  the  administration  might 
clarify  Just  what  it  is  that  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative  is  really  supposed 
to  achieve  for  us.  I  think  there  are 
grave  quefitions  about  what  the  mis- 
sion really  is. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
last  year  a  number  of  us  offered  an 
amendment  for  a  similar  report,  not 
on  this,  but  on  trying  to  prevent  the 
United  Stiites  from  developing  a  first- 
strike  cai^ability.  As  you  know,  the 
President  \  made  that  pledge.  For  2 
months  n^w.  that  report  has  been  due. 
and  the  idministration  has  not  sub- 
mitted it.  I 

So  I  woild  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
who  is  a  viery  powerful  member  of  this 
committee  and  chairman  of  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  would  work  with 
all  of  us  io  make  sure  that  once  this 


amendment  is  adopted,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be,  that  the  adminis- 
tration does  come  forward  with  this 
information.  Because  they  tend  to  be 
very  slow  in  submitting  these  reports. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  for  his  amendment:  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  B4r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  looked  at 
the  amendment  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  we  believe  that  the  amend- 
ment has  merit.  In  discussions  with 
the  committee  chairman,  we  are  pre- 
pard  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  understand  if 
from  the  author  of  the  amendment,  it 
would  be  up  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense as  to  what  form  the  report 
would  be? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  could  be  classi- 
fied. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  could  be  classi- 
fied; it  could  not.  You  are  simply 
asking  for  the  information  on  which 
to  base  future  decisions.  I  think  that  is 
a  sensible  approach  to  it.  We  would 
certainly  accept  the  amendment  over 
here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Bennett]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  engage  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  pleased  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  Development  gave  a 
great  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
French  and  German  developed 
MILAN  mlssUe. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Army  can  save  a  large 
siun  of  money  by  procuring  the 
MILAN  missUe. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  May  I  ask 
why  a  recommendation  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  report? 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Specif icaUy  because  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and 
other  Army  representatives  have  made 
a  commitment  to  the  Army  to  give  the 
MJIAS  a  complete  and  obJ««tive  eval- 
uation. 

Mr.  MONTGOBfERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  are  suggesting  that  the 
Army  has  a  strong  interest  in  the 
BOLAN  missile  and  wiU  be  responsive 
to  the  committee's  desire  to  have  this 
system  tested  especially  since  we  can 
save  a  great  deal  of  money  by  not 
having  to  conduct  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

Mr.  PRICE.  We  have  conveyed  the 
committee's  interest  in  the  MILAN 
missile  in  the  strongest  terms  and  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi that  we  will  closely  monitor  the 
Army's  test  program  to  ensure  that 
the  MILAN  II  gets  a  complete  and 
thorough  evaluation.  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct  in  that  the  pro- 
curement of  this  system— which  to 
date  has  demonstrated  a  98-percent 
success  rate  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  meet  the  Army's  near  term 
requirements  for  an  effective  antitank 
missile. 

AMERDMEIIT  OmXKD  BY  MB.  POCUITTA 

Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foglirta: 
Page  27,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  27,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  27,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  foUowing: 

"(5)  $1,000,000  Is  available  for  use  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration of  advance  clothing  manufactur- 
ing tedmology  and  to  procure  and  field  test 
military  clothing  produced  using  advanced 
manufacturing  techniques.". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Foglhita]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  ig»»««"^-  Page 
23,  line  11,  strike  out  "$13,161,210,000  "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,826,710,000". 

Page  23,  line  12,  strike  out 
"$6,306,732,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,830,232,000". 

Page  26,  line  2,  Insert  "(a)  Pboobam  Lna- 
TATioMs.— "  before  "Of  the  amount". 
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Page  26,  after  line  14.  insert  the  followinr 

(b)  CAacBUATioii  or  Mibgktmaii  Small 
ICBM  Pboobam.— None  of  the  fimds  apptt>- 
prlated  pursuant  to  authorizations  of  apprx>- 
priatlons  In  this  title  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  research,  development,  test,  or 
evaluation  relating  to  a  landbaaed  umaii, 
■ingle-warheid,  mobile  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile. 

Page  26.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$2,472,962,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,997,462,000". 

Page  26.  Une  22,  strike  out  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  $524,500,000 
is  available  for  such  programs  imder  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiatives  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  considers  appropriate:". 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1986  Defense  authorizaUon  that 
addresses  what  is  perhaps  the  central 
world  security  issue  of  our  time:  Ban- 
ishing the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust 
from  the  planet  forever. 

Arms  control  as  we  have  known  it  is 
a  dismal  failure.  Consider  that  since 
the  SALT  I  agreements  were  signed  13 
years  ago.  the  Soviets  have  deployed 
30  new  or  significantly  modified  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems:  12  ICBMs  and 
IRBMs.  6  missile-launching  submarine 
types.  1  air-launched  cruise  missile, 
and  2  intercontinental  bombers.  And 
they  have  at  least  11  more  systems 
either  poised  for  deployment  or  under 
development. 

And  SALT  I  was  sold  as  a  strategic 
nuclear  arms  freeze. 

Unless  we  act  now  to  make  a  dramat- 
ic shift  in  our  anns  and  arms  control 
policies — substituting  nonnudear  stra- 
tegic defenses  for  offensive  nuclear 
weapons— we  risk  plunging  over  the 
brink  into  a  dangerous  age  of  growing 
strategic  instability. 

Now  is  the  time  to  choose:  We  can 
continue  down  the  road  we  have  been 
on  since  the  1970's  depending  upon 
more  and  more  sophisticated  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  to  deter  war.  or  we 
can  choose  the  high  road  of  mutual  as- 
stired  survival  with  all  nations  and 
peoples  protected  from  nuclear  war  by 
a  "star  shield"  of  purely  defensive 
weapons. 

We  can  make  the  current  generation 
of  strategic  offensive  nuclear  wea:p- 
ons— MX.  Trident  D-5.  B-IB— the  last 
of  its  kind.  We  can  take  funding  now 
earmarked  for  the  foUow-on  genera- 
tion of  strategic  offensive  systems— of 
which  the  so-called  Midgetman  ICSM 
is  the  vanguard— and  redirect  that 
funding  into  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative Research  Program. 

SDI  is  the  one  "new"  weapons  effort 
that  gives  promise  of  a  genuinely  safe 
world,  and  the  ultimate  promise  of  a 
world  freed  of  the  specter  of  nuclear 
war.  The  alternatives  suggested  by 
SDI's  detractors— a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze,  development  and  deployment 
of  ever  more  sophisticated  and  elusive 
nuclear  strategic  weapons  systems, 
unilateral  cuts  in  U.S.  strategic  attack 
forces  with  no  offsetting  deplosrment 
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of  defensive  sjrstems— depend  upon  a 
continued  region  of  either  nuclear 
terror  or  a  naive  trust  of  the  Soviets. 
And  none  offers  the  prospect  of  ren- 
dering nuclear  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction impotent  and  obsolete. 

The  administration  requested  $3.72 
billion  for  SDI  research  in  fiscal  year 
1986;  our  committee  has  recommended 
$2.47  billion,  a  34-percent  reduction. 
This  draconlan  cut  would  emasculate 
the  program.  Leaving  the  SDI  organi- 
zation with  barely  enough  funding  to 
cover  current  commitments  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  and  no  funds  for  new  re- 
search contracts.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  is  at  least 
$400  million  under  Carter  administra- 
tion projections  of  fiscal  year  1986  au- 
thorizations for  SDI-type  research! 

We  should  be  incrMsing  SDI  fund- 
ing, not  cutting  it!  And  we  should  do 
so  in  a  way  that  sends  the  world  this 
clear  message:  The  United  States  is 
firmly  committed  to  a  transition  from 
offensive  nuclear  arms  to  true  strate- 
gic defenses. 

My  amendment  would  do  Just  that. 
deleting  the  $624.5  million  recom- 
mended by  our  committee  for  the 
Midgetman  small-mobile  ICBM  and 
adding  $524.5  million  to  the  SDI  ac- 
count, with  the  $100  million  differen- 
tial a  contribution  to  deficit  reduction. 
Fellow  members,  the  time  has  come 
to  end  the  offensive  arms  race  and 
begin  a  peace  race  to  a  world  of  peace 
and  security  for  all.  Please  Join  me  on 
the  high  road  in  a  race  in  which  every- 
one wlU  be  a  winner. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the 
full  5  minutes,  but  I  wanted  to  state 
and  restate  the  committee  position  as 
to  the  small  mobUe  ICBM  which  is 
funded  in  this  bill  and  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Under  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
he  would  strike  all  funds  for  the  Midg- 
etman and  transfer  those  to  SDI. 
Later  this  morning  we  will  have  a  com- 
plete, thorough,  and  exhausting 
debate  on  SDI  and.  quite  frankly.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
would  complete  eliminate  a  capabil- 
ity which  is  necessary,  which  is  a  mod- 
ernization which  has  been  supported 
throughout  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  I  think  by  a  number  of 
strategic  thinkers. 

As  many  Members  will  recall,  Henry 
Kissinger  was  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ponents of  moving  away  from  a 
MIRVd  capability  to  a  single  warhead 
missile,  which  is  far  more  stable  and 
less  destablizing  than  having  a  lot  of 
MmV'd  or  a  MIRVd  rocket  with  a  lot 
of  warheads  sitting  in  a  vulnerable  po- 
sition. After  the  action  of  the  House 
this  week  to  cap  the  MX  funding,  in 
the  pitxmrement  and  deployment  of 


the  MX.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to 
move  forward  on  the  small  mobUe  mis- 
sUe. 

Accf  rdingly,  I  rise  on  behalf  of  those 
on  the  Research  and  Development 
Subovnmittee  in  opposition  to  the 
gentl^ian's  amendment. 

Mr.lHILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
ameniment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado.  I  will  not  use  the  full  5 
minuqes,  but  I  want  to  begin  by  saying 
I  cerl^dnly  respect  my  colleague,  the 
gentltean  from  Colorado,  and  I 
strongly  support  the  SDI  sjnBtem.  but 
not  in  this  manner. 

FimA  of  all.  this  amendment  would 
delete  the  entire  authorization  of 
$624  V^  million  for  the  small  mobile 
interoontinental  ballistic  missUe 
known  as  the  Midgetman  program. 
The  amendment  would  transfer  $524.5 
mllllati  of  this  reduction  to  the  SDI 
Program.  If  adopted,  it  woiild  have  the 
effect)  of  halting  the  development  of 
the  Midgetman.  a  system  that  also  was 
stronfly  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
and  Identified  as  a  key  element  of 
future  arms  control  negotiations. 

The  best  way  at  this  point  in  time  to 
curta^  growth  in  the  nuclear  arsenal, 
in  m|r  opinion,  of  both  the  United 
State!  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  lower-value  mobile 
ICBM  system.  The  Soviets,  we  all 
know,  have  developed  and  are  testing 
mobi^  ICBM's.  I  think  we  need  to  pro- 
ceed 6n  both  tracks.  We  need  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  defense  of  strategic  de- 
fense initiatives  as  a  shield,  which  is 
still  4  considerable  time  in  the  future, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  to  mod- 
ernize the  forces  that  we  rely  on  to 
deter  and  maintain  the  peace  until  we 
reacll  that  point. 
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So.JBs  I  say.  it  is  with  reluctance  that 
I  opttose  this  amendment.  I  plan  to 
support  other  amendments  for  the 
adequate  funding  of  SDI,  but  I  think 
we  need  to  develop  the  Midgetman  as 
we  g0  forward  until  we  reach  the  era 
that  my  colleague  proposes  for  a  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  that  not  only 
has  yasaed  R  and  D  but  is  ready  for 
deployment  in  the  field. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  ttte  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Kravxr]. 
Thp  amendment  was  rejected. 

A^OEimairr  omasD  bt  m.  mc  cctst 
Mit  McCURDT.  Mr.   Chairman,  I 
of  fell  an  amendment. 
Th^  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

lent  offered  by  Mr.  McCuimr 
,  line  11,  strike  out  "$13,161,310,000" 
!rt  in  Ueu  thereof  "$13,301,310,000". 
36,  line  12,  strike  out  "and". 
36,  line  14,  (trlke  out  the  period  and 
in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 
3«.  after  line  14.  insert  the  following: 
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(5)  $774,560,000  is  avaUable  only  for  re- 
aearch,  devdlopment.  test,  and  evaluation 
carried  out  i  rlth  respect  to  the  small  mobUe 
intercontincfital  ballistic  mlsaUe  system. 

line  14,  Insert  the  followinc 


Page  29.  after  1 
new  section: 

SEC  tn.  MAIlfrCNANCB  OT  PRIO«ITV  rOR  SMALL 
«  OBILB  mrmCONTINENrAL  BALUS- 
IfC  MI88ILK  PBOGRAM. 

The  Secreitary  of  Defense  shall  continue 
to  carry  out  the  prt)gram  to  develop  a  small 
mobile  inten»ntinental  ballistic  missile,  and 
to  provide  fbr  the  allocation  of  defense  in- 
dustrial resAurces  for  that  program,  in  ac- 
cordance wiui  the  priority  for  that  program 
(known  as  'wick-Bat")  in  effect  on  June  1, 
IMS,  under  jthe  system  provided  by  existing 
laws  and  rclrulations  for  determining  rela- 
tive program  precedence  for  assignment  of 
production  lesources. 

Mr.  McCURDT  (during  the  read- 
ing), htt.  f^hairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MfCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  capping  MX  deployment,  the 
next  step  In  the  process  of  developing 
a  more  survivable  land-based  leg  for 
our  nudeir  triad  is  to  deploy  single 
warhead  mobile  ICBM's  that  will,  by 
their  nati^,  enhance  nuclear  deter- 
rence and  Btabillty. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am.  along  with 
my  dlstlniuiBhed  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, Congressman  Dick  Okphardt, 
and  my  (Istingulshed  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Nick 
MAVROtnxB,  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  funding  for  the 
development  of  the  small  single  war- 
tile  missUe  known  as  the 
by  $150  million  to  a  total 
KOOO.  This  additional  au- 
will  come  from  monesn 
the  cap  on  the  MX  pro- 
gram. It  will  ftimlsh  the  fimds  neces- 
sary to  cdnduct  further  required  test- 
ing of  ths^hardened  mobile  launcher, 
to  speed  up  work  on  the  guidance  and 
control  syptems  as  well  as  to  fund  ad- 
ditional r  long-lead  manufacturing 
Items.  The  amendment  also  directs  the 
Secretary!  of  Defense  to  place  the 
highest  priority  on  the  development, 
production  and  deployment  of  the 
Mid 

With  th08  amendment  we  are  not  ac- 
celeratlnnj  the  development  of  the 
Midgetman  missile— now  schedtiled  for 
deploym^t  in  1992.  Rather  we  wish  to 
prevent  6ny  development  difficulties 
that  wotild  delay  deployment.  This 
"risk-rediKtion"  approach  will  insure 
that  a  fulfy  capable  Midgetman  will  be 
deployed  pn  schedule. 

We  beUbve  that  with  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  capping  the  deploy- 
ment of  IfX,  a  yes  vote  on  this  Midg- 
etman aiiendment  will  directly  result, 
in  a  modernized,  more  effective  land- 
based  letf  for  our  nuclear  triad,  and 
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which  will  enhance  deterrence  and  in-  Midgetman  pushes  both  sides  toward 
crease  nuclear  stability  between  the  arms  control  and  in  fact  only  makes 
superpowers.  sense  with  some  type  of  limitation  on 
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Please  Join  us  in  this  most  important 
amendment  to  insure  an  effective 
mcxlemization  of  our  land-based  nucle- 
ar deterrent. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  particular 
area  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  we 
should  not  at  this  time  be  adding  a  lot 
more  money  to  the  bill,  and  I  think 
that  probably  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues would  agree.  However,  as  the 
gentlenum  from  Oklahoma  Just  point- 
ed out.  we  did  cut  over  $1  billion  in  the 
MX  program  2  days  ago,  and  there 
would  be  adequate  room  within  the 
bill  to  proceed  with  the  gentleman's 
amendment  of  $150  million  to  acceler- 
ate the  Midgetman  Program. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
program  and  know  the  need  for  it.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
chaired  by  General  Scowcrof  t. 

I  might  mention  that  at  Eastertlme  I 
was  in  Geneva  and  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  with  Ambassador  Max  Kam- 
pelman  on  generally  how  things  were 
going  in  the  early  rounds  of  the  talks 
on  disarmament.  Ambassador  Kampel- 
man  personally  told  me  that  he 
thought  it  was  very  important  that  we 
have  a  program  underway,  at  least 
that  we  should  be  able  to  show,  as  we 
go  forward  into  the  negotiations,  that 
we  were  not  unilaterally  stepping 
down  and  were  not  giving  up  this 
system  or  that  system.  He  proposed  at 
the  time  something  that  would  at  least 
replace  the  Titans  that  were  being 
stood  down— and  40  or  50  MX  missiles 
would  do  that— and  then  that  we  ac- 
celerate the  Midgetman  Program  so 
the  Russians  imderstand  our  deter- 
minedness  to  defend  this  country  with 
modem  strategic  systons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  falls  into  the  pat- 
tern that  Ambassador  Kampelman 
was  talking  about.  That  is  one  reason  I 
am  happy  to  stand  and  speak  in  its 
behalf  today.  I  think  it  is  a  gmxl  move. 

Mr.  MAVROX7LES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
take  very  much  time,  but  I  Just  want 
to  make  three  points  in  support  of  the 
amendment  put  forth  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  McCosorl. 

No.  1,  it  is  mobUe  and.  therefore, 
survivable.  It  is  not  a  use-it-or-lose-it 
system,  and  it  is.  therefore,  a  disincen- 
tive for  any  Soviet  first  strike. 

It  permits  stability  because  it  has 
only  one  warhead.  If  we  are  truly  seri- 
ous about  arms  control— and  I  think 
we  are— then  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  move  away  from  systems  like 
the  10-warhead  BCX  and  toward  the 
single-warhead  systems  like  Midget- 
man. 


the  number  of  missiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Members  are  truly 
serious  about  systems  that  promote 
arms  control  agreements,  that  are  sur- 
vivable. and  that  promote  stability  and 
deterrence,  then  they  should  support 
this  amendment.  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
my  coUeagues  to  support  the  amend- 
ment put  forth. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  ammdment. 

Let  me  briefly,  if  I  may.  articulate 
the  points  as  to  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment.  No.  1.  whether  we  want 
to  face  up  to  this  reality  or  not.  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  in  effect  continu- 
ing the  offensive  arms  race  for  an- 
other decade.  I  would  hope  that  the 
decade  of  the  eighties,  that  those  sys- 
tems which  will  be  first  deployed  in 
the  eighties,  will  be  the  last  decade  in 
which  we  deploy  offensive  arms.  But 
by  moving  forward  on  an  expedited 
basis  for  the  Midgetman.  we  ensiu« 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  nineties  we 
also  will  rely  on  retaliatory  weapons  of 
massive,  catastrophic,  and  destructive 
capability  as  the  linchpin  in  our  deter- 
rent strategy. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  who  advocate  for  Midg- 
etman, that  deployment  of  the  Midg- 
etman would  be  in  violation  of  the 
SALT  n  agreement,  the  very  basis  on 
which  they  argue  that  we  need  to 
move  ahead  for  arms  control  purposes 
to  develop  this  weapons  system.  Under 
SALT  n,  which  President  Reagan  has 
agreed  to  adhere  to  in  the  future,  we 
were  allowed  only  one  new  weapons 
system,  and  that  was  the  BCX  or  the 
Peacekeeper.  So  this  we^jons  system, 
the  Midgetman.  would  constitute  a 
second  system  and  could  not  be  de- 
ployed under  the  SALT  n  agreement 
Tet  we  are  going  to  proceed  and  add 
more  money  to  the  funding  of  this 
program. 

Third,  the  deployment  is  absolutely 
impractical,  first  because  under  the 
SALT  counting  requirements  we  coimt 
not  warheads  but  launchers,  and  there 
is  no  way  you  can  deploy  a  single-war- 
head missile  against  a  gigantic  88-18. 
In  other  words,  to  make  this  weapons 
system  practical,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
going  to  in  effect  have  to  play  baU  and 
agree  to  it. 

Are  they  playing  ball?  Heck  no.  they 
are  not  playing  balL 

They  are  developing  their  own 
mobile  capabilities.  In  fact,  they  are 
years  ahead  of  us  in  this  development, 
but  their  system  is  not  a  single-war- 
head, stabilizing  warhead  syston. 
which  Members  who  are  advocating 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  say 
we  desperately  need,  but  they  are  de- 
ploying a  mobile  capability  that  is 
MIRVd. 
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The  SS-24,  which  is  Just  several 
years  away  from  the  IOC  operational 
date  for  the  beginning  of  total  deploy- 
ment, has  10  warheads  on  it.  Now  how 
in  the  world  are  we  going  to  match 
BCldgetman  against  a  system  like  that? 

We  are  not  dealing  in  this  system 
with  the  world  of  reality,  not  the 
world  as  it  really  is:  we  are  developing 
this  system  under  the  concept  of  the 
world  as  we  wish  it  were. 

Lastly  let  me  point  out  this  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily expensive  system  that  we 
are  buying  into.  Many  experts  predict 
that  we  are  looking  at  cost  as  high  as 
$80  billion  for  a  sjrstem  that  is  totally 
impractical,  the  deployment  of  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
agreement  and  would  continue  the  of- 
fensive arms  race,  the  one  that  we  lan- 
guished over  for  so  many  hours  and 
days  here  on  the  floor  hoping  that  the 
world  was  different  than  it  really  is 
with  respect  to  nuclear  weapons.  And 
we  do  not  do  anything  to  better  that 
situation;  we  Just  ensure  its  perpetua- 
tion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  plus  the  fact 
that  we  have  some  very  significant 
deficits  which  face  this  Nation.  $150 
million  add-on  at  this  point  is  certain- 
ly Just  not  Justified  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRABCER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague  from 

Mr.  WTT.T.TB  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrlelding  and  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

I  might  Just  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  in  their  development 
that  is  Imown  and  has  I44>eired  in  the 
public  press  probably  also  violated  the 
SALT  n  agreement.  There  is  this 
system  that  the  gentleman  has  Just 
spoken  to.  the  88-24.  They  are  also,  as 
I  understand  it  develtving  an  88-23. 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  Midget- 
man and  is  well  ahead  of  us  in  its  de- 
velopment and  onployment.  and  that 
the  next  area  in  nuclear  weapons  is 
missiles  out  of  silos  and  into  the  field 
in  mobile  form,  whether  it  be  the  rail 
form  as  the  Soviets  are  talking  about 
or  some  other  mobile  form.  And  for  us 
to  stand  back  and  let  them  move 
ahead  of  us  is  I  think  the  exact  wrong 
signal  to  send. 

Now  we  have  not  in  the  past 
matched  them  ss'stem  for  system,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  do  it  now,  but  we 
will  certainly  have  a  system  that  is 
modem,  up  to  date  and  will  be  mobile. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  TrB*i«nt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  KRAMER.  Let  me  Just  respond 
briefly.  I  would  agree  with  the  gentle- 
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num  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  the 
Soviet  Union  to  forge  ahead  of  us.  and 
I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  to- 
tally that  the  Soviet  Union  has  basi- 
cally done  everything  In  their  power 
to  run  around  every  arms  control 
agreement  that  we  have  entered  into 
with  them,  including  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. But  the  brutal  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  we  are  arguing  for  an 
offensive  weapons  systems— far  fulfill- 
ing our  retaliatory  capability,  which  I 
do  not  prefer,  what  we  arc  doing  is 
forging  ahead  with  an  $80  billion 
we^wns  system  that  is  archaic,  even 
before  it  is  deployed  in  the  1990'8 
whereas  the  Soviets  wiU  deploy  a 
system  that  is  MIRVd  and  offensive 
and  mobUe  in  the  decade  of  the  eight- 
ies. 

So  if  we  really  want  to  regress  on  an 
offensive  basis,  we  have  got  to  have  a 
MIRVd  capability  that  is  mobOe.  A 
single  warhead  mobile  missile  simply 
is  not  going  to  stand  up  against  a 
mobOe  missile  that  the  Soviets  will 
deploy  5  years  ahead  of  the  scheduled 
deployment  for  this  system  and  that 
has  10  warheads  on  it. 

So  I  would  agree  that  if  we  are  going 
to  luep  up.  first  we  must  move  ahead 
defensively  to  stop  this  offensive  arms 
race.  But  second,  for  those  who  believe 
that  somehow  offensive  retaliation  is 
the  way  to  keep  us  out  of  nuclear  war. 
let  us  not  proceed  with  a  system  that 
is  already  archaic  in  development, 
whereas  the  Soviets  are  in  effect  field- 
ing or  will  field  in  the  next  couple  of 
years  a  system  that  is  already  far  su- 
perior and  far  more  advanced. 

Mr.  McCXTRDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  am  hv7py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
gentleman  frtnn  Colorado,  but  I  want 
to  take  exception  to  a  couple  of  points 
and  Just  point  out  that— I  understand 
the  gentleman's  strong  support  for 
SDI— as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amend- 
ment the  geoUeman  had  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  was  defeated  would 
have  put  more  money  into  SDI  and 
eliminated  stone  of  our  land-leg  capa- 
bility. 

But  the  gentleman  made  the  point 
that  this  is  an  archaic  sjrstem.  This 
system  can  basically  use  the  same 
guidance  system  as  the  MX.  which  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  accurate 
missiles  in  the  systems  that  we  have 
today. 

Furthermore,  when  the  gentleman 
talks  about  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing,  the  Soviets  have  also  gone  to 
the  S8-25,  they  have  gone  to  the  SS- 
24.  We  are  not  talking  about  violating 
the  SALT  n  accord.  We  are  talking 
about  a  system  that  when  deployed  in 
1992  is  far  more  siirvlvable.  We  are  not 
matching  missile  for  missile  here.  I 
submit  we  are  trying  to  avoid  that. 


What  we  are  talking  about  is  having  a 
stablb.  survlvable  nuclear  deterrent, 
and  that  when  you  look  at  the  syner- 
gistle  relationship  between  the  land- 
based,  and  sea-based  and  our  air  wing, 
then  we  have  a  viable  deterrent  and 
that  is  the  point  in  disagreement. 

I  would  Just  caution  the  gentleman 
also  that  even  though  this  Member 
has  worked  to  secure  funding  for  re- 
search and  development  of  SDI.  the 
systepi  that  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to  is  a  long  way  down  the  pike  and, 
yes,  it  may  be  the  most  futuristic 
sjrstem.  but  we  have  yet  to  even  have 
an  architectural  design  that  is  going  to 
teU  tis  how  we  would  deploy  such  a 
system  Lf  we  even  develop  one. 

So  I  think  in  the  near  term,  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree  that  in  order  to 
ensu|«  the  survivability  and  stability 
of  oar  current  deterrent  posture,  we 
needjto  move  forward  in  this  area. 

I  ai>preciate  the  gentleman  yielding, 
as  allrajrs.     

Mr.  KRAMER.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman,  who  always 
mak^  lucid  points  that  really  ought 
to  be|  heard  and  have  an  airing*,  but  if  I 
migbit  briefly  respond,  the  simple  fact 
of  tl|e  matter  is  that  we  imder  SALT 
n  catmot  deploy  this  system.  The  MX 
is  ouf  sjrstem.  the  one  new  system,  and 
we  cannot  deploy  this  system  legally 
tinder  SALT  n  unless  we  have  an  new 
arms  control  agreement  that  would 
allow  us. 

It  1b  not  archaic  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  inaccurate  or  that  it  is  not  mobile, 
but  tt  is  archaic  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
absolutely  a  figment  of  ouj-  imagina- 
tion and  desire  that  this  system  can 
even  be  deployed  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
88-?''s  and  SS-2Ss  which  will  be  de- 
ployed at  least  5  years  earlier  than 
this  iystem  and  have  a  MIRVd  mobile 
capacity.  In  other  words,  this  system  is 
a  generation  behind  the  Soviet  sjrstem 
whlc|i  will  be  deployed  5  years  earlier 
thaq  this  system  will  ever  be  deployed. 

M^  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  Arlke  the  requisite  number  of 
woitp.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment 

Chaiiman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to 
comtiend  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
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ment 

I  (|d  want  to  say.  however,  to  my  col- 
leagte,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  McCxTSOT],  that  as  I  follow  what 
the  gentleman  is  doing,  it  is  a  clever 
way  to  get  aroimd  the  fact  that  we 
have  cut  and  limited  the  niunber  of 
MX'».  but  I  want  to  support  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons. 

I  Itilnk  we  have  missed  in  the  argu- 
mem  on  MX  what  Scowcroft  said.  I 
thln^  the  Scowscroft  report  was  a  very 
well^hought-out  effort  by  the  people 
whol  served  on  that  Commission.  Es- 
sentially what  they  said  was  that  we 
do  ii>t  have  a  missile  that  holds  hard- 


ene< 
fore 


systim  In  the  Immediate  term  that 


Soviet  targets  at  risk.  So  there- 
we  need  to  come  forward  with  a 


deals  wltti  that  problem;  therefore. 
MX  woridng  in  a  synergistic  fashion, 
as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  is  so  fond  of  saying,  triad 
is  effective  and  can  work. 

That  is  why  Scowcroft  said.  "Let's  go 
forward  with  100  of  these  BCX  mis- 
siles."      1 

Howeve^.  the  BflX  missile  has  always 
been  linked  to  the  development  of  the 
Mldgetm4n  and  it  was  linked  to  the 
development  of  the  BCldgetman  for 
one  basic  reason,  to  reinforce  the  Idea 
of  greater  stability.  The  simple  reason 
Is  that  3tou  put  fewer  warheads  on 
each  Indl^dual  platform,  so  you  have 
many  plafcf  orms  and  It  does  not  make 
sense  for  the  Soviet  military  planners 
to  think  that  Just  hitting  a  few  plat- 
forms will  take  out  our  land-based  leg. 

If  you  single-warhead  it.  you  are 
again  moirlng  away  from  the  problem 
of  Instabilty  in  the  long  run.  because 
you  have  got  the  single  warhead  and 
you  have  got  many  platforms  that 
have  the  capability  of  providing  a  de- 
terrent.   . 

Let  me  I  Just  complete  my  statement 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  jrleld  to  my  col- 
league. 

The  bottom  line  here  is  that  I  sup- 
port this  pecause  it  is  a  reaffirmation 
of  our  support  for  a  system  that  is 
more  stable,  a  system  that  the  Scow- 
croft Co^unlsslon  and  the  President 
support,  it  is  moving  in  the  direction 
of  modernizing,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
have  got  I  to  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  I  wish  we 
had  stuck  to  our  agreement  on  BCX,  as 
ICax  Kampelman  had  called  for  at  the 
White  House,  giving  us  that  firm  tool 
at  the  takrgainlng  table,  which  also 
would  hfive  given  us  the  modem 
system  that  we  wanted. 

Frankly,  when  we  limit  MX  like 
that,  I  squt  worrsrlng  about  eliminat- 
ing that  leg  of  the  triad;  but  I  guess 
when  I  see  that  the  gentleman  is  of- 
ferhig  an  amendment  to  reaffirm  our 
support  pt  Mldgetman.  I  say  to  the 
gentlemafi  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
McCdroy!]  that  the  gentleman  is 
right,  if  he  does,  in  fact,  support  a 
triad  approach  for  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent polity.  Hopefully,  we  can  follow 
that  on  irlth  a  good  strategic  defense. 

D  1150 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

:CH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
m  [Mr.  Dicks]. 
.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  would  Just  like  to 
uple  of  points. 
One,  I  Icommend  the  gentleman  for 
his  complete  understanding  of  the 
Scowcroft  recommendations.  And  yes, 
I  happen  to  believe  that  400  MX  war- 
heads do  give  us  significant  leverage 
against  those  Soviet  hardened  silos  to 
get  them  to  move  to  mobile  systems. 


But  to  correct  the  record,  our  build- 
ing a  Mldgetman  will  not  violate  SALT 
II  because  the  testing,  flight  testing, 
came  after  the  expiration  date. 

Now  if  you  do  not  like  those  kinds  of 
legalistic  distinctions  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  proportionality  to  our 
responses  to  what  the  Soviets  have 
done,  in  my  view,  an  MX  and  Mldget- 
man are  proportional  responses  to  the 
SS-24  and  SS-25,  the  24  being  a 
BORVd  BfX  system  which  is  mobUe, 
and  the  25  is  a  single  warhead  sjrstem. 

I  am  Icind  of  surprised  that  my 
friend  from  Colorado  would  suggest 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  developing 
this  kind  of  a  system  because  they  are 
developing  a  single  warhead  mobile 
system,  the  S&-25,  and  they  have  de- 
ployed it. 

So  I  Just  do  not  quite  understand 
what  that  point  was  all  about. 

Mr.  KASICH.  If  I  can  Just  reclaim 
my  time  for  a  second,  I  would  Just 
throw  in  a  caveat  here.  When  we  dis- 
ciiss  the  concept  of  mobile  sjrstems, 
then  some  people  argue  we  are  stable. 
If,  in  fact,  we  are  able  to  develop  a  sig- 
nificant defensive  system,  one  of  the 
problems  we  have  with  that  defensive 
system  is  being  able  to  target  where 
those  particular  warheads  are,  where 
those  particular  missiles  are,  and  in  a 
mobile  world.  It  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. 

So  I  guess  there  is  a  caveat  that 
when  we  talk  about  mobile  systems,  I 
would  like  to  see  Bfldgetman,  because 
it  reduces  the  importance  on  each 
platform.  But  mobility  in  the  long  run. 
coupled  with  SDI.  is  something  that 
has  to  be  carefully  examined. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

VLr.  KASICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  you  have  empha- 
sized are  two  important  points,  stabili- 
ty, because  it  is  not  multlheaded  weap- 
ons systems  which  would  lead  to  a  pre- 
emption,  and  survivability. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  make  my  state- 
ment very  brief.  But  I  think  that  the 
important  point  to  remember  here  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  shift  the  empha- 
sis from  the  MX  and  our  commitment 
to  the  MX  at  whatever  amount  it 
comes  out  to  a  very  different  kind  of 
system  that  is  more  consistent  with 
arms  control. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  debate 
here  about  the  MX  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  suggested  that  the  So- 
viets were  going  to  come  up  with  a 
mobile  10-warhead  missile.  That  is 
what  we  thought  the  BCX  was  going  to 
be  when  we  started  out.  We  wanted  to 
have  a  multlwarhead  missile  that  we 
could  move  about. 

The  problem  we  had  was  both 
political,  and  I  guess.  technlcaL  On  the 


one  hand,  nobody  wanted  the  railroad 
tracks  in  their  State,  nobody  wanted 
the  system,  and.  as  I  remember,  we 
went  throxigh  tens  and  twenties  of  sys- 
tems to  try  to  move  it  about  and  we 
could  not  figure  out  how  to  do  it  We 
wound  up  with  it  bade  In  the  old  holes 
and  that  really  was  the  main  reason 
that  Members  became  oonoemed 
about  whether  they  wanted  to  spend 
that  much  money  for  that  system. 

So  we  began  to  look  for  a  better  way 
to  do  it  and  that  is  why  we  came  up 
with  Mldgetman.  And  the  importance 
of  this  amendment  is  not  perhaps  that 
it  is  going  to  make  It  onne  faster.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  really  gcdng  to  devel- 
op it  any  faster  than  present  sched- 
ules. 

But  this  is  a  program  to  aUow  us  to 
be  able  to  make  sure  we  meet  the 
schedule  on  time.  And  it  Is  a  recom- 
mitment to  the  mobile  BCidgetman 
mlssUe.  By  voting  for  it,  I  think  Mem- 
bers are  making  a  statement  that  we 
think  It  is  consistent  with  arms  con- 
trol, we  think  it  enhances  stability,  we 
think  it  enhances  deterrence,  and  I 
guess  we  are  really  saying  that  per- 
haps we  should  have  done  it  when  we 
were  starting  to  talk  about  the  BCX. 
Having  made  that  decision  of  coping 
at  40.  let  us  move  as  quldEly  as  we  can 
to  develop  the  BCidgetman  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

I  jrleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

BCr.  STRATTON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimber  of 
words. 

I  hope  to  wind  up  the  debate  on  this 
particular  item.  Actually  both  the  pro- 
ponents and  the  opponents  have  said 
things  with  which  I  agree.  I  cotainly 
think  the  BCidgetman  is  no  BCX.  but 
what  happened  a  couple  of  days  ago 
was  that^-contrary  to  my  views— the 
House  of  Representatives  decided  to 
terminate  the  BCX.  so  the  only  thing 
we  had  left  is  the  BCidgetman. 

It  is  expensive.  It  does  not  have  the 
capability  of  the  BCX.  but  It  is  the  only 
new  missile  that  we  have  available. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  abiding  by 
SALT  n  is  concerned,  if  we  are  ac- 
cused of  violating  SALT  n  by  propos- 
ing the  BCidgetman.  the  Soviets  are 
doubly  in  Jeopardy  with  their  viola- 
tions. They  have  more  than  two  wei^ 
ons  in  their  Inventory  in  spite  of  the 
provisions  of  SALT  IL 

I  had  hoped  and  strongly  supported 
the  BCX.  and  had  hoped  that  it  would 
siuTlve.  It  did  not  survive  and  as  a 
result  this  Is  all  we  are  left  with. 

So  reluctantly  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. BCr.  McCuRDT  and  hope  that  the 
BCidgetman.  as  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  would  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[BCr.  McCrnunrl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


nMEKmamr  ormsD  it  ita.  stsatt 

Mr.  8PRATT.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amfcndment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SraArr  On 
pace  37,  Une  3.  strike  out  'snd'. 

On  pace  37.  line  4.  itrike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof;  'and'. 

On  pate  37.  after  Une  4.  insert  the  follow- 
inr  (S)  tSOO.000  is  available  f or  uae  by  the 
Defense  Loglstici  Agency  only  for  the  Mili- 
tary Sewn  ProducU  Automatiim  Protram 
(MIIAPA). 

BCr.  8PRATT.  BCr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  today 
is  short  and  simple.  L«st  year,  the  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  initiated  a 
project  designed  to  develop  new  manu- 
facturing technology  needed  to  reduce 
by  50  percent  the  man-hours  it  takes 
to  make  a  combat  uniform.  DLA  esti- 
mates that  this  project  could  result  in 
savings  of  <9.8  million  per  year  for  the 
normal  peacetime  buy  of  uniforms.  If 
successful,  this  project  will  pay  for 
Itself. 

Equally  important.  BCr.  Chairman,  is 
the  surge  o^jabHity  this  project  will 
provide.  Should  a  national  emergency 
ever  occur,  the  apparel  industry  will 
have  to  produce  millions  of  combat 
uniforms  in  a  very  short  time.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  competition  from 
imports,  the  apparel  Industry  is  now 
handicapped  in  its  production  capac- 
ity. Successful  completion  of  this 
project  would  help  to  ensure  that  our 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  have  the 
uniforms  they  need  when  they  go  into 
caalbtX. 

BCr.  Chairman,  this  bill  already  in- 
cludes $200  million  for  manufacturing 
technology,  including  $300,000  for  this 
project.  This  is  the  same  amoimt  of 
money  which  was  included  for  this 
project  last  year.  This  is  not  a  new 
start;  nor  is  it  an  extra  or  unexpected 
vamp  up.  As  originally  planned,  the 
project  was  to  be  funded  at  a  $500,000 
level  this  year.  Also,  my  amendment 
does  not  add  any  money  to  the  author- 
izaUon  levels  in  this  bilL  It  simply  di- 
rects that  $500,000  of  the  money  al- 
ready included  in  the  bill  for  defense 
agency  research  and  development  be 
used  only  for  this  project;  as  originally 
planned. 

I  urge  acceptance  of  this  amend- 
ment. At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
quartermaster-general  stated  that  the 
textile  industry  was  second  only  to  the 
steel  industry  in  its  importance  to  the 
American  war  effort.  An  army  may 
travel  on  its  stomach,  and  it  may  fight 
with  its  guns  and  tanks  and  planes, 
but  it  lives  in  its  clothes.  This  amend- 
ment will  make  sure  that  the  apparel 
industry  can  mobilize  a  little  more  ca- 
pacity In  a  period  of  emergency  and 
provide  the  uniforms  our  Armed 
Forces  wlU  need. 

D  1300 

This  amendment  will  make  sure  that 
the  apparel  industry  will  have  some- 
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what  more,  a  little  more  capacity  to 
respond  and  mobilize  in  a  period  of 
emergency  to  provide  the  uniforms 
our  armed  services  need.  I  know  it  is 
not  as  glamorous  as  high-performance 
weapons,  but  it  does  direct  some  atten- 
tion to  a  part  of  our  mobilization  base, 
our  defense  industrial  base  which  has 
been  neglected  for  far  too  long  a 
period  of  time.  I  urge  acceptance  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frran  Indiana. 

Iilr.  HTTJiTS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  side  of  the  com- 
mittee has  reviewed  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  we  think 
it  Is  a  very  good  amendment.  We  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  offering  it. 
We  understand  that  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  overall  authorization  of  the 
bill  and  we  are  most  happy  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  also 
say  that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we 
have  looked  at  the  amendment  and  we 
believe  it  is  a  valid  amendment  and  we 
lu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  BSr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na (BCr.  Spratt]. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
jutxmntKirT  OFrxRKD  bt  mr.  hurteh 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Httittkr:  At 
the  end  of  UUe  n  (page  2«.  after  line  14) 
insert  the  f  oUowing  new  section: 

SEC  M7.  ALLIEO  COOPERATION  UNDER  8DI  RE- 
SEARCH CONTRACTS. 

(a)  ERConxAomnfT  op  Jonn  Vkrturxs.— 
The  President  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  seek  the  cooperation  and 
participation  of  United  States'  allies  in  the 
research  and  development  of  technologies 
that  would  assist  in  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative,  taking  into  account  the  mutual 
security  need  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
control  of  critical  technologies.  To  this  end, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  encourage 
Joint  ventures  between  United  States'  firms 
and  qualified  private  sector  firms  within  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  Japan, 
and  Israel. 

(b)  Safcguasos  roR  Ciutical  Tcchmol- 
oghs.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  appropriate  safeguards  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  to  protect  critical 
technologies  from  unauthorized  transfer  to 
nonalllance  nations  be  agreed  to  by  any 
firm  participating  in  such  a  Joint  venture. 


contracts  for  research  and  de- 

tt  connected  with  the  Strategic  De- 

itiative,  the  Secretary  shall  give 

to  ventures  in  which  both  parties 

such  safeguards. 

rATiOR.— (1)  The  Secretary  of 

shall  prescribe  regulations  to  carry 

I  purpose  of  this  section. 

le  Secretary  shall  establish  a  moni- 

Ittee  to  ensure  that  the  pur- 

this  section  and  the  safeguards  re- 

this  section  are  implemented. 

>hs  (1)  and  (2)  may  be  carried 
after  full  consultations  with  the 
Secret^  of  State,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Presidait  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the 
Presidvit's  Science  Advisor,  and  such  other 
offida]^  as  the  President  may  designate. 

Mr.  IHUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RECORp. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  JDbJection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Thefe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
this  amendment  on  behalf  of  myself 
anf  Mr.  Kemp  of  New  York.  Since 
World:  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
built  UP  a  network  of  alliances  and  co- 
operative defense  agreements  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Our  NATO  alliance 
has  been  the  cornerstone  of  American 
foreigB  policy  and  defense  policy  for 
over  40  years.  Our  NATO  partners 
have  accepted,  indeed  desired,  Ameri- 
can ndlltary  presence  on  their  soil  all 
these  years  and  additionally  have 
agree(|  to  deploy  strategic  nuclear 
weapotis  as  a  defense  against  the  in- 
creasingly ominous  conventional  and 
strategic  threats  from  the  East.  The 
Sovietldeployment  of  SS-20's  and  even 
more  luxurate  medliua  range  missiles 
target^  at  European  cities  has  not  in- 
timidaited  the  Europeans.  Instead, 
they  l^tve  bravely,  and  for  the  most 
part  ill  a  united  way,  agreed  to  deploy 
Pershiig  and  cruise  missiles  as  de- 
fenses against  the  SS-20's. 

I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  will 
remember  when  the  Soviet  Union  at- 
tempt^ to  drive  a  wedge  between  our 
allies  ind  ourselves  with  regard  to  the 
Ehironiissile  crisis.  I  think  we  can 
easily ;  predict  that  the  Soviet  Union 
leaderghip  at  this  time  is  attempting 
to  drite  a  wedge  between  our  Europe- 
an allies  and  the  United  States  with 
regarc)  to  SDI. 

Let  tae  Just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  had  a  number  of  statements 
by  some  of  our  very  expert  people  to 
the  eflect  that  it  is  time  to  get  on  with 
the  c^peration  between  the  United 
Stated  and  our  allies  and  to  stArt  work- 
ing with  them  on  SDI.  We  have  been 
working  together  to  some  degree  but 
somewhat  clumsily  in  the  past.  This 
resolision  simply  urges  allied  coopera- 
tion on  SDI  research  endeavors.  It  has 
a  condition  for  safeguards  of  the  very 
crltla^  technologies  that  we  cannot 
allow  jto  slip  into  the  Eastern  bloc.  It 
will  pt-ovide  us  with  a  mechanism  for 
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moving  forvtrard  with  cooperation  with 
our  European  allies.  It  will  get  them 
on  board.  It  includes  Israel  and  Japan 
also. 

li<r.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleqtan  yield? 

Mr.  UUf|fl'EU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vew  York. 

Mr.  STRAttON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrieldlng. 

I  support  the  purpose  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  But  in  the  last 
couple  of  ponths  I  have  been  at  a 
couple  of  international  gatherings. 
But  the  tohe  of  those  discussions  was 
clearly  that  our  allies  did  not  support 
SDI.  It  was  like  the  old  Joke  "Cavan- 
agh  say  he  don't  want  to  carry  the 
ball."  The  Germans  criticize  it  strong- 
ly. The  French  have  also  been  critical 
of  SDI.  Cettainly  I  feel  that  we  should 
encourage  them,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  t^perature  among  our  allies 
is  not  wam^  enough. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  think  this 
particular  amendment  addresses  those 
concerns  because  it  urges  that  we 
move  forward  in  cooperative  ventures 
with  their  aerospace  components.  I 
think  that  as  we  work  with  their  aero- 
space industry  on  SDI.  that  we  will 
build  a  conpensus  from  the  ground  up, 
if  you  will,  that  will  have  an  effect  on 
that  leadership  attitude  at  the  top. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct. 

Mr.  HUlfTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man,        j 

Mr.  Hni 
gentleman] 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendlaent  and  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment,  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle,  it  is  Just  exactly  the  type  of 
thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  in  that  it 
encourages  the  continuation  of  the  ini- 
tiative staited  by  the  President  to 
bring  our  allies  into  the  research  area 
of  SDI.  I  ihink  as  that  goes  forward 
we  will  flQd  much  of  the  opposition 
that  our  good  friend  from  New  York 
talks  about  melt  away.  This  is  a  course 
we  should  be  starting.  I  salute  the  gen- 


IS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


tleman  for 
Mr, 

gentleman 
Mr 

man  from 
Mr.  asp: 
Mr.  C 

the  amen 


amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
isconsin. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
,  we  have  looked  at 
We  think  it  has  a  lot 
of  merit.  We  urge  acceptance  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man; I  thank  my  colleague,  Mr.  Kemp. 
for  his  work  on  putting  this  amend- 
ment toget  tier. 

The  CHi  JRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

HUMTERl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
engage  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

!i«r.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
recommends  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  RDTiScE  funds  to  equip  Army 
Blackhawk  helicopters  with  Hellfire 
missiles.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  some  of  these  funds  be  used 
for  procurement?  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  as  was  stated  in  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  AdCOIN.  So  the  purpose  of  the 
language  in  the  RDT&E  section  of  the 
bill  was  not  to  preclude  procurement, 
but  rather  to  ensure  that  the  author- 
ized funds  would  be  earmarked  solely 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  intend  that  initial  production 
will  begin,  using  the  RDT&E  funds 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  amendments  to  title  II? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  not  appeared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  The  call 
will  be  taken  by  electronic  divice. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 
AdcUbbo 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Armey 


[RoU  No.  17S] 

Aapin 

Atkins 

AuColn 

Ttodhsm 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bwtlett 

Bmrton 

Bateman 


Bate* 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

BeviU 

Biaggl 


BiUrakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boos 

Boiand 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(UI) 

Bonker 

BordU 

Botpo 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 


Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

C%andler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnter 

Coau 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Coffibest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CoushUn 

Coulter 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crane 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

DeLay 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DioOuardl 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckeit(NT) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (IL) 

FasoeU 

FaweU 

Faslo 

Pelghan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

nippo 

norio 
FogUetU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Pord(TN) 


Fowler 
Ftank 
Franklin 
Frensel 

Fuqua 

Oallo 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olnfrich 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllns 

Oordon 

Otadiaon 

Otay(IL) 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Oren 

Grotbert 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderson 

HaU<OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HamlltOD 

Hammeraehmldt 

Hanann 

Haitoett 

Batcher 

HawklM 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hojwr 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjorskl 

Kaptur 

Kaaieh 

Kastenmeier 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

KIndxwas 

Klccska 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lasomaralno 

I^ntos 


Lundlne 
Lunsren 


Maikey 

Martenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martlnes 


>U 

McCain 
MeCandless 
MeCloakey 
McOoUum 
MoCurdy 
MeBwen 
MeOrath 
McHugh 


McKlmey 

McMillan 

Meyen 


'    ach(IA) 

Leath(TZ) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levlne  (CA) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lishtfoot 

Uplnakl 

Uvlngston 

Uoyd 

LoefOer 


Lott  ' 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 


Michel 

Ml^nlrfri 

Miller  (CA) 

Milter  (OB) 

Miller  (WA> 

MlaeU 

Moakley 

Midlnail 

MoUohan 

Monsao 

Montsamery 

Moody 

Mooie 

Moorhead 

MorTlsaa(CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrsaek 

Muiphy 

Muitba 

Myer* 

Natcher 

Neal 

NichoU 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

OrtlB 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parrls 

nshajran 

Peaae 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Plefcle 

Porter 

Price 

Puraell 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rantel 

Ray 

Retula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rldce 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (GA) 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 


Saxtoa 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Scfauette 

Schulae 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SIkonki 

SlUander 

Slidaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Slaughter 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

8Bilth(NC) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 


Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

StalUngs 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenbolm 

Stokes 

StrattMi 


Stump 
Sweeney 

swin 

Swlndall 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricdll 

Trancant 

Trailer 

Valentine 
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Vento 

Viacloaky 

Volkmer 

Vueaaovlch 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Wllaoa 

WIrth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wottley 

Wright 

Wydeo 

Wylie 

Tales 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toang(FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zacfaau 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Three  hundred  ninety-eight  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 
will  resume  its  business. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Ux.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  be  in  order  even 
though  it  is  not  printed  in  the  Re(x>rd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AimsMxirT  oppereo  bt  kr.  prigs 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Paicc  Page 
23,  line  12.  strike  out  "$«.30S,732,000 "  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$6,332.770.000. " 

Page  26.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$2,472,962,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2.M)0.000,000". 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  reflects  a  minor  technical 
change  in  the  committee's  position  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Pro- 
gram. This  will  allow  consideration  of 
my  amendment  at  this  time,  which  is 
essentially  identical  to  the  commit- 
tee's position. 

AMKmKXirr  oppxrkd  bt  mrs.  holt  as  a  sitb- 

S'lllUim    POR    THE    AKKIfSlfEKT   OPPCRKD    BT 
MR.  PRI<3 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendment  offerd  by  Mrs.  Holt  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Price 

Page  23,  line  12.  strike  out 
"$6,305,732,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$6,795,732,000". 

Page  26.  line  18,  strike  out 
"$2,472,962,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$2,962,962,000". 

Page  29.  after  line  14,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 
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SBC  m.  otsnuBunoN  or  REoucnoNS  in  snu- 

TICIC  OKPENSB  DnrMTIVB  FUNDING. 

The  SecreUry  of  Defenae  may  obligate 
funds  appropriated  or  otlierwlae  made  avail- 
able for  fiacal  year  19M  for  Strategic  Initia- 
tive programB  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary considers  to  be  in  the  national  interest, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  not  obligate 
funds  for  any  of  the  Ave  major  categories  of 
Buch  programs  In  an  amount  greater  than 
the  amount  proposed  for  that  category  in 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President  for 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Mis.  holt  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RXCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  set  the  figure  in  the 
bill  for  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
at  $2.9  billion.  This  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  an  intensive  and 
comprehensive  long-term  research 
program  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
eliminating  the  threat  posed  by  nucle- 
ar ballistic  mlssUes. 

I  think  that  it  is  extremely  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  enough  funding 
to  carry  out  the.  rather  to  determine 
the  scientific  and  engineering  ques- 
tions that  must  be  addressed  liefore 
the  promise  of  these  new  technologies 
can  be  fully  assessed.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  we  continue  the  re- 
search program  in  order  to  provide  to 
a  future  President  and  a  future  Con- 
gress the  technical  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  support  a  decision  in  the  early 
1990's  on  whether  to  develop  and 
deploy  such  an  advanced  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  spending  $2.9  billion 
to  continue  this  research  would  ad- 
dress the  needs  that  we  have,  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  started,  efforts 
that  have  been  begun.  One  of  the 
major  concerns  of  the  Congress,  that 
we  have  heard  in  the  past,  is  that  it 
would  not  comply  with  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic MissUe  Treaty  of  1972.  We  feel  that 
under  our  bUl  this  will  be  in  full  com- 
pliance. The  current  budget  figures 
show  that  the  Defense  Department 
had  obligated  62  percent  of  its  total 
funds  for  the  year  at  the  end  of  April. 
Second,  if  they  only  pursue  the  con- 
tracts that  were  begun  last  year,  it  will 
require  $2.5  billion  Just  to  continue 
those  projects  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  authorization  of  $2.9  billion 
would  be  an  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1985,  and  provides  for  a  very  signifi- 
cant program,  one  that  will  fuUy  sup- 
port the  United  States  negotiating  po- 
sition at  Geneva.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  when  the  time  comes  on  the 
substitute  that  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewomen  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HTTJ.TS.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 


Mr. 'Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  substitute 
which  the  gentlewoman  has  offered.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  way  to 
proceed  on  the  floor  at  this  time  in 
this  i^ianner,  because  we  want  to  see 
that  We  do  enough.  I  know  we  are  very 
conscious  about  the  need  of  holding 
down  i  expenditures  and  keeping  the 
bill  amount  as  low  as  we  can. 

We  had  debate  here  earlier  on  the 
floor  nbout  Mldgetman  and  the  next 
generation  of  missiles  and  the  arms 
race,  ind  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  see 
the  end  of  this  problem  we  have  to  be 
ready  with  an  SDI  defense  so  that  we 
do  not  escalate  into  another  round  of 
missile  developments.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  seed  money  and  that  the 
early  JFtmds  here  in  the  RScD  be  ade- 
quate:  to  lay  the  groundwork  so  that 
we  can  proceed  out  into  the  next 
decade  and  really  develop  this  system. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 
AMBinacEifT  opmxD  bt  mh.  dklluics  to  the 

AMZItSimT  OrTKBKD  BT  MB.  PKICE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  lan  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Theicierk  read  as  follows: 

Ameiidment  offered  by  Mr.  DsLLUifs  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  In 
lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  amendment  to  page  23,  line  12,  insert 
"M.787l670.000". 

Strike  out  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  page  36,  line  18.  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

Page  26.  strike  out  lines  18-22  (and  redes- 
ignate the  succeeding  paragraph  according- 
ly). 

At  tHe  end  of  title  n  (page  29,  after  line 
14)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC      .  gTRATBGIC  DEFENSE  DnTIATIVE  FUNDING 
I         LnOTATIONS. 

(a)  aDI  AcTiviTisa  To  Be  CoKsisTEirT 
With  1972  ABM  Treaty.— None  of  the 
funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  avaU- 
able  f*  research,  development,  test,  and 
eraluatton  for  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  avaU- 
able  tck  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initlattre  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "SDIO")  for  any  activity 
that  Is  not  fully  consistent  with  the  1973 
Treaty  on  the  LlmlUtlon  of  Anti-Balllatic 
MlasOe  Systems  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  United  SUtea  (the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

(b)  LnOTATIOH        ON        DEHOHBTKATIOir 

PROJECts.— None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwlae  made  available  for  fiacal  year 
1986  fo^  the  SDIO  may  be  used  for— 

(1)  aay  technology  demonstration  project: 

(2)  a^  "major  experiment";  or 

(3)  ua  activity  that  involves  engineering 
develoment  aimed  at  the  construction  of 
experliaental  hardware  for  operational  test- 
ing.     ' 

(c)  liifiTATXOH  or  F786  Ponds  for  the 
SDI0.40f  the  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wlae  made  available  for  the  Department  of 
Defena^  for  fiacal  year  1986  for  reaearch,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation,  not  more 
than  $154,900,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
SDIO.  ^uch  funds  shall  be  available  only  as 
followat 

(1)  $$48,000,000  for  surveillance,  aoquisl- 
tlon,  tr^.  and  kill  aaaessment. 


(2)  $249, 
ons. 

(3)  $149.i 
ons. 

(4)  $99,( 
batUe 

(5)  $109.1 
and  key 

(6)  $8.000j 


June  20,  1985 

D.000  for  directed  energy  weap- 
D.OOO  for  kinetic  energy  weap- 


June  20.  1985 
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1,000  for  systems  concepts  and 

tent. 
).000  for  survivability,  lethality, 
trt  technology. 

for  for  SDIO  management 
headquartei*. 

BCr.  DEliiUMS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Blr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
Luifs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  I  from  California  [Bfr.  Dsl- 
Ltnfs]  is  retoflsiized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DBLLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  we  embaiic  upon  what  I  consider 
to  be  a  significant  and  extraordinarily 
important] debate.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  a  few  months  ago 
gave  a  speech  to  the  American  people 
that  started  us  down  the  road  toward 
the  develobment  of  a  program  that 
some  of  usfhave  euphemistically  come 
to  refer  as  the  star  wars  program. 
More  specifically  referred  to  as  the 
strategic  defense  initiative. 

Today.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  funding  for  the  fiscal  year 
1986  strateJBic  defense  initiative.  In  so 
doing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  begin  by 
I>ointlng  o|it  my  unequivocal  opposi- 
tion to  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
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I  oppose  ihls  program  for  a  number 
of  reasons^  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Icommlttee. 

No.  1.  It  fe  a  program  without  a  mis- 
sion. On  tae  one  hand,  the  President 
of  the  Unitied  States  says  that  we  need 
to  develop  Ian  astrodome  concept  that 
would  defehd  all  Americans.  Most  sci- 
entists now  agree  that  there  is  an 
absurd  concept  that  can  never  be  at- 
tained. Some  people  in  the  administra- 
tion are  n^w  saying  we  need  a  point 
defense  coticept.  Some  say  that  we 
should  go  ibeyond  the  immorality  of 
the  mutual  assured  destruction  con- 
cept and  some  say  that  this  program 
will  add  to  our  nuclear  deterrent.  It  is 
a  program  ^thout  a  mission. 

No.  2,  a  i  less  than  perfect  defense, 
coupled  with  the  MX  missUe,  the  Tri- 
dent missil^,  the  Pershing  missile,  the 
cruise  missile,  does  indeed  give  us  a 
first-strike  capability,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  perdeive  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous, placing  us  not  in  a  deterrent 
posture,  bu  t  in  a  war-fighting  posture. 


No.  3,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  the  SDI  threatens  our 
Antiballistic  Blissile  Defense  Treaty.  It 
threatens  ABM  not  only  in  its  specific 
experiments,  but  its  whole  logic  is  in 
opposition  to  the. logic  of  the  ABM 
treaty  that  the  development  of  defen- 
sive systems  leads  to  a  massive  buildup 
of  offensive  systems. 

For  example,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  presently  in 
Geneva  negotiating  a  limitation  hope- 
fully on  offensive  weapons.  It  is  clear 
that  this  system  can  be  defeated  with 
significant  numbers  of  offensive  weap- 
ons. 

Query:  How  can  we  develop  incen- 
tives for  the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate 
at  Geneva  to  limit  offensive  weapons 
when  we  are  going  forward  with  the 
development  of  a  so-called  defensive 
system  that  can  be  defeated  with 
greater  numbers  of  offensive  weapons? 

No.  4.  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, as  I  have  pointed  out  earlier, 
would  lead  to  a  massive  arms  buildup. 

Fihally,  the  cost  would  be  astronomi- 
cal, lix.  Chairman.  More  money  wiU 
be  spent  each  year  on  SDI  than  all  the 
National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams and  research  put  together. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  I  have  re- 
maining. I  wish  to  engage  in  3  tasks: 
First,  to  explain  what  my  amendment 
does  and  does  not  do;  second,  to  ex- 
plain the  logic  of  the  amendment  and 
how  we  got  to  the  funding  level  includ- 
ed in  the  amendment:  and  finally,  to 
explain  what  we  perceive  to  be  wrong 
with  the  SDI  program  and  why  it  is 
imperative  that  we  limit  the  funding 
for  this  misguided  system. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  amend- 
ment itself.  I  choose  to  make  a  few 
general  comments.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
SDI  consists  of  three  general  catego- 
ries of  research  projects.  First,  the 
technology  based  projects,  or  what  we 
refer  to  as  basic  research:  second,  the 
technology  demonstration  projects 
and  major  experiments.  Here  is  where 
we  are  bending  metal,  putting  togeth- 
er models  that  actually  test  the  devel- 
opment and  potential  deplosrment  of  a 
strategic  defense  system  in  outer 
space.  And  finally,  nuclear  projects. 

My  amendment  is  based  upon  the 
distinctions  between  the  technical- 
based  research  projects,  basic  re- 
search, which  my  amendment  fully 
funds  with  the  exception  of  2  pro- 
grams that  I  will  allude  to  momentari- 
ly, and  the  demonstration  and  experi- 
ments and  nuclear  projects  which  my 
amendment  does  not  fund. 

vnth  respect  to  the  amendment 
itself,  what  we  chose  to  do,  based  upon 
the  position  developed  on  the  floor  of 
this  Congress  that  we  would  freeze 
fimding  at  1985  levels,  we  chose  to 
freeze  the  basic  research  for  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  at  1985  levels, 
with  the  exclusion  of  two  programs. 
So  we  fully  fund  basic  research,  1985 
levels,  but  we  exclude  basic  research  in 


two  areas,  one  area  that  would  lead  to 
the  de;velopment  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
in  space.  We  perceive  this  to  be  dan- 
gerous and  unnecessary. 

We  would  exclude  basic  research. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  would  lead  us  to 
an  orbiting  nuclear  powerplant  in 
space.  There  are  many  of  us  who  un- 
derstand the  danger  of  nuclear  power- 
plants  on  this  planet.  Why.  then,  do 
we  magnify  that  danger  by  punuing 
basic  research  for  the  development  of 
energy  conversion  in  outer  space? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  eliminate  funding  for  all  dem- 
onstration projects.  experiments, 
which  is  another  name  for  demonstra- 
tions, and  nuclear  projects  now  pro- 
posed in  the  program.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  to  say  that  we  choose  to 
not  fimd  any  programs  that  would  end 
up  resulting  in  the  immediate  or  near 
future  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  and  the  Lim- 
ited Test  Ban  Treaty. 

ttx.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
would  allow  the  basic  reaearch  to  go 
forward,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
items  that  I  enunciated  earlier,  allow- 
ing us  to  understand  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  with  respect  to  defense 
initiatives,  and  that  we  would  prevent 
any  Soviet  breakout  of  the  treaty  by 
at  least  understanding  the  basic  tech- 
nology. 

At  the  same  time,  my  amendment 
prevents  the  funding  that  would  vio- 
late important  treaties.  Now,  how  did 
we  arrive  at  the  number,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, $954.9  million?  As  a  point  of  di- 
gression for  Just  a  moment,  as  I  stated 
on  a  number  of  occasions  on  the  floor, 
oftentimes  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  re- 
duced. Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee,  to  auctioneers,  where 
we  try  to  find  what  sounds  like  the  lib- 
eral number  or  the  moderate  number 
or  the  conservative  number.  What  is 
your  dollar  figure? 

We  rarely  go  beyond  these  dollars  to 
begin  to  debate  significant  concepts 
and  ideas,  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
say  here  is  that  we  do  not  need  this 
star  wars  program;  it  is  dangerous.  But 
we  often  say.  "Well,  your  numbers  are 
a  Uttle  too  low.  If  you  had  it  at  $2.5 
billion  we  could  support  it.  Or  if  it 
were  at  $3.7  billion  we  could  support 
it."  We  came  to  $954.9  million  in  a 
very  specific  way.  We  would  like  to  lay 
that  out. 

We  started  with  the  premise  that 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  was 
fundamentally  in  conflict  with  the 
ABM  Treaty  of  1972.  As  I  stated  in  my 
opening  remarks,  it  is  fundamentally 
in  conflict  because  the  objective  of 
SDI  is  to  develop  the  form  of  nation- 
wide defense  which  the  ABM  Treaty 
specifically  prohibits. 

I  would  quote  from  the  ABM  Treaty, 
article  I,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  deploy  ABM 
systems  for  the  defenae  of  the  territory  of 
its  country. 
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This  point  must  be  well  imderstood 
by  my  coUeagues.  Apart  from  whether 
or  not  a  particular  experiment  does  or 
does  not  violate  the  ABM  Treaty, 
whether  this  year  or  next  year  or  in 
early  1990,  and  I  am  sure  much  will  be 
made  today  of  these  items,  the  idea,  of 
a  territorial  defense  system,  whether 
sea-based,  air-based,  space-based  or 
mobile  land-based,  and  whether  for 
the  defense  of  the  territory  of  its 
country  or  for  defense  of  an  individual 
region  is  specifically  prohibited  in  the 
ABM  Treaty,  article  V  of  that  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  began,  in  ar- 
riving at  our  figure  of  $954.9  million, 
with  the  premise  that  as  the  ABM 
and.  in  fact,  the  very  logic  which  led 
to  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  easiest  way  to 
defeat  a  defensive  system  is  to  over- 
whelm it  with  offensive  we^ranry.        ■ 
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As  such,  the  logical  Soviet  response 
would  be  twofold.  First,  they  would 
move  to  a  further  buildup  of  offensive 
wei^wnry  needed  to  penetrate  and 
overwhelm  a  star  wars  defense  system, 
and,  second,  they  would  beef  up  their 
own  SDI-like  research. 

One  need  only  recall.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  United  States  responded  to 
the  Soviet  defense  around  Moscow  by 
deploying  MIRV  miasUes  to  penetrate 
that  defense.  The  United  States  re- 
sponded to  the  Soviet  Union's  antiair- 
craft system  with  B-1.  with  Stealth, 
and  with  cruise  missiles. 

The  pattern  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
extremely  obvious.  Defensive  deploy- 
ment stimulates  offensive  action  de- 
signed to  overwhelm  the  defenses.  So 
we  are  at  the  table  in  Geneva  negotiat- 
ing a  reduction  of  offensive  weapons 
and  we  are  going  forward  with  a 
system  that  perpetuates  an  enhance- 
ment of  offensive  weapons.  In  this 
gentleman's  humble  opinion,  that  is 
an  incredible  contradiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  General  Scowcrof t 
observed— and  I  quote— "It  would  be 
very  difficult  to  induce  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  their  offensive  forces  if  they 
are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a  strate- 
gic defense  for  which  they  might  need 
those  offensive  forces  to  penetrate." 
The  statement  stands  on  its  own  Integ- 
rity. 

As  such,  the  massive  funding  for  the 
SDI  threatens  to  undermine  the  possi- 
bility. Mr.  Chairman,  of  ever  control- 
ling offensive  nuclear  wei^mns.  Thus, 
rather  than  leading  the  world  to  a 
safer  place  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  would  lead  the  world  into 
an  increased  number  of  offensive 
weapons  and  a  further  arms  race  in 
space. 

So.  Mr.  (Chairman,  armed  with  these 
two  premises,  we  went  to  the  various 
scientific  commimities  involved  in  SDI 
and  asked  them  what  in  the  proposed 
program  makes  sense  and  what  parts 
of  the  program  should  cause  us  all 
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great  concern.  These  scientific  groups, 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  not  in  absolute 
agreement  on  a  number  of  items,  were 
certainly  in  agreement  on  two  items: 
First,  that  we  ought  to  go  forward 
with  basic  research  so  that  we  can  con- 
tinue to  understand  what  the  Soviets 
may  or  may  not  do  in  this  area  and 
defend  against  Soviet  breakout  in  this 
particular  area,  but,  second,  not  to 
fund  demonstration  programs  and 
nuLJor  experiments  which  are  projects 
that  involve  engineering  development 
aimed  at  the  construction  of  experi- 
mental hardware  for  operational  test- 
ing. They  argue  that  these  areas  of 
SDI  threaten  to  violate  the  agree- 
ments and  should  be  terminated. 

We  then  moved  from  the  premise  of 
the  Budget  Committee  approach  to 
freeze  programs  at  1985  levels  as  being 
something  that  we  should  be  consist- 
ent with.  Thus  we  are  providing  fund- 
ing for  the  technical  basic  research 
programs  at  1985  levels,  and  we  elimi- 
nated funding  for  all  demonstrations, 
as  I  said  earlier,  that  violate  the  ABM, 
Outer  Space,  and  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaties.  We  had  no  prior  idea  or  pre- 
conception about  how  much  should  or 
should  not  be  funded.  We  simply  did 
the  arithmetic  based  upon  the  princi- 
ples I  have  already  enunciated  and  the 
freeze  concept  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
this  Congress,  and  that  yielded  us  the 
$954.9  million  figure  in  our  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  that  even  with  all 
the  principles  of  my  amendment,  if  I 
had  decided  not  to  freeze  at  the  1985 
level  but  take  the  President's  level, 
this  amendment  would  be  $2.5  billion, 
and  I  am  sure  that  would  be  accepta- 
ble to  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  But 
I  challenge  the  Members  to  consider 
why  it  would  be  acceptable.  If  the  con- 
cepts are  the  same  but  the  funding 
level  is  different,  are  we  dancing 
around  numbers,  or  are  we  engaging  in 
an  important  and  relevant  discussion 
of  the  policy  issues  at  hand? 

So  this  figure  is  not  some  diabolical, 
off-the-wall  figure.  This  figiu-e  was  ar- 
rived at,  in  my  estimation,  in  a  very  in- 
telligent and  comprehensive  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellxtms]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dcl- 
Lxms  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Bir.  Chairman,  to 
summarize  what  my  amendment  does 
and  does  not  do,  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment removes,  in  our  estimation,  all  of 
the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the 
SDI,  including  the  demonstration 
projects  which  would  violate  the  very 
treaties  I  have  enunciated  earlier.  It 
also  eliminates  funding  for  the  nuclear 
systems,  such  as  orbiting  nuclear  pow- 
erplants  and  the  nuclear  pump  x-ray 
laser,  a  nuclear  weapon  in  space  which 
threatens  to  violate  the  three  arms 
control   treaties   that  I   have   talked 


about  earlier.  It  funds  the  rest  at  1985 
levels,  thus  continuing  a  robust  re- 
search program  in  ballistic  missiles  de- 
fense, and,  finally,  the  Dellums 
amendment  would  return  the  program 
to  the  pre-star  wars  level  in  both  fimd- 
ing  atid  supporting  justification.  We 
go  back  to  the  days  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  star  wars  speech. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  expand 
upon  some  of  these  points.  No.  1.  the 
question  of  eliminating  the  demonstra- 
tion projects  that  would  probably  vio- 
late ABM,  the  Limited  Test  Ban,  and 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  These  trea- 
ties represent,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  best 
we  h4ve  done  as  far  as  arms  negotia- 
tions are  concerned.  Any  discussion  by 
this  institution  regarding  this  program 
must  take  into  consequences  the  pro- 
hibition of  these  treaties.  These  are 
important  items  that  we  have  negoti- 
ated that  have  carried  us  to  this 
momsit.  Any  movement  that  takes  us 
beyond  these  treaties  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  very  seriously  and  in  a  very 
sober  fashion. 

If  the  House  aUows  funding  of  the 
SDI  ki  ways  that  violate  the  treaty 
process,  I  would  suggest  then  that  the 
entire  arms  control  environment 
comes  unraveled,  and  once  the  world  is 
outside  the  bounds  of  an  arms  control 
enviroimient,  it  frightens  this  gentle- 
man to  consider  what  the  potential 
could  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  not  meet 
possible  violations  of  these  treaties  by 
the  Soviets  with  calculated  violations 
of  our  own.  The  logic  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  ABM  Treaty  accepted 
the  premise  that  any  defense  that 
could  be  implemented  would  ultimate- 
ly be  Incapable  of  meeting  a  much  less 
expeqaive  effort  at  offensive  war- 
headSL  This  remains  true  today.  Thus 
the  irony  of  the  SDI  Program  rests  on 
the  f 4ct  that  it  will  fuel  a  new  spiral  of 
offen$ive  missile  development  rather 
than  Ruminate  these  missiles  from  the 
globes 

I  might  point  out  one  other  thing.  It 
is  vefy  interesting  that  at  this  very 
moment  we  are  debating  going  for- 
ward with  a  multibilllon-dollar  re- 
search program  in  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative,  and  we  are  also  fund- 
ing frosrams  to  help  us  develop 
decoj^s  defense  suppression  systems, 
penetration  aids  and  other  avenues 
that  would  allow  us  to  penetrate  some- 
body else's  defense  system.  Now.  if  we 
are  intelligent  enough  to  develop  re- 
search programs  that  could  render  a 
def eiise  initiative  system  null  and  void, 
are  vfe  so  arrogant  as  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  engage  in 
the  s$me  research? 

So  at  the  very  same  time  we  are  talk- 
ing strategic  defense  initiative,  we  are 
devev>ping  decoys,  chaff,  smart  bombs, 
and  a  whole  range  of  alternatives  that 
woul4  handicap  a  defense  system.  The 
Soviejt  Union  has  demonstrated  that  it 
has  tl^e  intellectual  capability,  the  sci- 
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entific  wherewithal,  the  political  will, 
and  the  military  will  to  develop  what- 
ever they  think  they  need  to  develop 
in  response  to  us.  So  they  will  go  for- 
ward with  this.  Here  we  go  down  the 
road  toward  a  $1  triUlon  program  that 
they  will  develop  the  capacity  to 
defeat,  an<)  even  defeat  it  more  cheap- 
ly than  we  put  it  up.  I  think  this  is  a 
level  of  attsurdity  that  defies  under- 
standing. 

the  administration's 
that  many  of  the  ssrstems 
ion  experiments  are  sub- 
or  adjuncts  and  not  com- 
ponents is;  really  doublespeak.  A  com- 
ponent is  A  component.  We  talk  about 
a  comprehensive  system,  and  then  we 
have  got  to  put  it  all  together.  So  to 
use  these  terms,  "Well,  this  is  not 
lemonstration,  this  is  not 
X,"  these  are  absiirdities. 
truthfully  here.  Whether 
t  is  a  small  component  or  a 
nent,  it  is  a  component 
T  making  a  comprehensive 
id  we  ought  to  be  very 
>ut  that  with  the  American 
people.  The  administration's  conten- 
tion that  major  experiments  and  dem- 
onstrations are  not  potential  treaty 
violations  is  just  misleading. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  almost 
expired,  a^d  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  prpceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. This  i  will  be  my  last  request  for 
an  extension.  I  realize  I  am  taking 
much  time,  but  this  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant issue,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
to  at  leait  lay  the  case  before  the 
people. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  th^  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  DELLims]  has  now  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  aiowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr.  C: 
contentio: 
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lUMS.  Perhaps  later  in  the 
er  Members  will  point  up 
ays    that    we    violate    the 


the  House  should  not 
ly  funds  that  would  waste- 
ipent  on  weapons  systems 
that  would  never  be  deployed,  and  I 
believe  that  spending  $25  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  to  develop  research  in 
this  area  is  an  incredible  waste.  But  as 
Carl  Sagan  said  this  morning,  "Tou 
wave  a  trillion  dollars  at  the  aerospace 
community  and  people  are  going  to 
come  out  j  of  the  woodwork  to  spend 
that  trillion  dollars."  at  a  time  when 
the  mlsefy  index  in  this  country 
among  fanners  and  rural  and  surbur- 
ban  Americans  is  moving  up  steadily 
and  rapidly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  develop 
any  systems  that  can  contribute  to  a 
first  strike  capability  or  crisis  destabi- 
lization.  l^at  makes  no  sense  whatso- 
ever. 


It  is  increasingly  accepted  that  SDI 
will  be  incapable  of  providing  a  leak- 
proof  system.  For  example,  the  Presi- 
dent told  the  American  people  that  we 
could  build  a  great  astrodome  over 
them  so  that  they  would  never  have  to 
worry  about  nuclear  weapons  at  all. 

A  cruise  missile  flies  low  to  the 
ground.  Tell  me  how  you  can  shoot  a 
cruise  missile  flying  low  to  the  groimd 
from  outer  space,  or  a  weapon  carried 
in  by  terrorists  or  a  manned  bomber 
that  can  fly  underneath,  how  can  you 
defend  against  that  from  outer  space 
without  klUing  millions  of  American 
human  beings?  This  is  a  flight  into 
fantasy,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  should  not 
spend  this  kind  of  money  that  creates 
such  a  dangerous  environment.  We 
can  go  into  that  perhaps  later  in  the 
debate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
pushing  for  the  expansion  of  the  arms 
race  into  a  new  technological  area,  we 
risk  losing  what  may  be  one  of  our 
final  opportunities  to  negotiate  our 
way  out  from  beneath  the  threat  of 
nuclear  annihilation. 

Like  the  failure  to  halt  the  MIRVs 
in  the  1970's  which  led  us  directly  to 
this  moment,  because  we  perceived  our 
temporary  advantage,  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  we  can 
remain  ahead  of  the  Soviets  forever  in 
this  field.  History  shows  this  is  not 
true. 

Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate away  this  threat  by  making  the 
appropriate  and  necessary  cuts  in  the 
SDI  budget. 

As  Carl  Sagan  summarized  this 
morning,  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
SDI  system  can  be  underflown,  over- 
whelmed, outfoxed,  cannot  be  nm  by 
humans  but  only  by  computers,  would 
breach  a  number  of  arms  control  trea- 
ties and  could  trigger  a  thermal  nucle- 
ar war,  other  than  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  world  through  thermal  nuclear  an- 
nihilation, it  is  not  a  bad  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  an  imperfect 
system  that  will  not  protect  the  Amer- 
ican people,  a  less  than  perfect  system 
that  supports  a  first-strike  capability. 
It  is  a  program  in  search  of  a  mission. 
It  threatens  peace  treaties.  It  will  cost 
us  astronomical  amounts  of  money 
and  the  outcome  will  lead  to  an  incred- 
ible escalation  in  the  arms  race  and  an 
escalated  race  into  space.  For  all  these 
reasons,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  defeating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  say  this  today,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  made  one 
of  the  clearest  expositions  on  the 
reason  that  this  whole  space  initiative 
should  be  turned  back  that  I  have  ever 


heard.  I  think  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers not  on  the  floor  who  would  iden- 
tify completely  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  this  one  question  that  I  have. 
Am  I  correct  in  assuiming  that  there 
has  already  been  a  begliming  move  on 
the  space  initiative,  and  this  is  a  re- 
packaging of  programs  that  are  al- 
ready out  of  control? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
is  perfectly  correct.  We  were  engaging 
in  strategic  defense  basic  research 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  President 
gave  the  speech  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  we  imderstood  what  the  Soviets 
were  doing  and  that  we  had  enough 
luiowledge  that  we  could  prevent  a 
Soviet  breakout  in  this  area;  but  when 
the  President  went  on  television  and 
attempted  to  assure  America  that  we 
could  build  some  kind  of  nuclear  astro- 
dome over  them,  then  we  moved 
beyond  basic  research  to  talk  about 
$25  billion  that  also  included  research 
for  weapon  development,  energy  con- 
version in  space  and  also  demonstra- 
tions that  could  lead  to  the  putting  to- 
gether of  a  system  in  space  that  is 
wasteful  and  dangerous  and  that  will 
only  lead  to  escalation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Dellums]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coimas.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield  further? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  educational  part  of  every 
Member's  life,  because  we  determine 
these  military  considerations. 

Now,  yesterday  was  very  Important 
for  me.  too.  sir,  because  I  learned  that 
binary  gas,  the  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  that  program,  was  "more 
important  than  the  nuclear  develop- 
ment capability  in  the  United  States." 

Now,  does  the  gentleman  suppose 
that  there  are  going  to  be  Members 
who  will  argue  that  today  that  this  is 
going  to  be  more  important  than 
binary  gas,  which  is  more  important 
than  nuclear? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Each  time  we  devel- 
op a  weapons  system,  the  priorities  get 
higher  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  mean,  where  in 
Ood's  name  do  we  begin  to  speak  as 
the  leaders  and  f  ormulators  of  nation- 
al military  policy  and  stop  pretending 
that  each  program  that  comes  down 
the  pike  is  the  one  that  we  have  got  to 
have  or  the  "commies"  will  wipe  us 
out? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  will  let  the  elo- 
quence of  my  colleague  stand  on  its 
own. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  BSr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Dellums] 
which  seeks  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  for  the  technology  demonstra- 
tion and  major  experiment  compo- 
nents of  President  Reagan's  star  wars 
program.  These  components  involve 
activities  that  would  violate  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  [ABM]  Treaty.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  treaty  represents  one  of 
the  most  important  arms  control 
agreements  of  our  time.  Instead  of 
talLing  steps  to  erode  it,  we  should  be 
aggressively  working  toward  strength- 
ening it. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI]  clearly  involves  the  testing  of 
prototype  defensive  systems  such  as 
orbiting  laser  battle  stations  and  nu- 
clear-pumped x-ray  laser  devices.  The 
ABM  Treaty  strictly  prohibits  this.  By 
breaching  this  agreement,  we  will 
ignite  an  arms  race  in  space,  the  result 
of  which  will  not  be  a  safer  America, 
but  rather  a  more  dangerous  world. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  protect 
all  of  our  citizens  from  nuclear  attack. 
Cities  cannot  be  encased  in  reinforced 
concrete.  They  will  alwajrs  remain  vul- 
nerable to  low-flying  cruise  missiles  or 
nuclear  weapons  delivered  by  aircraft. 

The  Dellums  amendment  continues 
fimding  basic  research  in  the  area  of 
ballistic  missile  defenses,  which  is  per- 
mitted by  the  treaty.  I  support  this 
aspect  of  the  SDI  Program  because  I 
believe  that  it  serves  our  national  in- 
terest for  American  scientists  to  fully 
understand  Soviet  research  and  ex- 
periments, and  to  maintain  our 
present  10-year  research  lead  over 
them  in  this  area. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze  and  of  aggressive  arms 
control  initiatives  because  I  believe 
that  they  hold  the  most  promise  for 
guaranteeing  our  national  security.  At 
present  in  Geneva,  our  arms  control 
negotiators  are  engaged  in  comprehen- 
sive discussions  designed  to  prevent 
the  continued  growth  of  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  action  we  take  in 
the  House  this  week  is  being  moni- 
tored closely  by  the  Soviets  as  well  as 
our  allies.  All  of  them  are  looking  for  a 
sign  that  our  Government  is  seriously 
interested  in  achieving  major  weapons 
reductions. 

The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
[SDI]  Program  has  now  become  the 
primary  focal  point  of  the  Geneva 
talks.  Some  view  it  as  an  important 
bargaining  chip  which  can  be  offered 
up  in  exchange  for  some  Soviet  con- 
cession. Others  view  the  SDI  as  a  non- 
negotiable  item  which  can  be  kept  off 
the  table  while  the  Soviets  are  induced 
to  negotiate  for  reductions  of  other 
weapons  systems.  I  view  the  SDI  much 
differently.  I  see  it  as  a  destabilizing 
system  that  will  continue  to  be  an  ob- 
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stade  to  progress  In  Oeneva  unless  we 
•ct  now  to  restrict  its  development. 

Two  months  ago.  the  Amu  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the 
Pentagon  submitted  reports  to  the 
Congress  annemrlng  the  impact  of  the 
SDI  and  what  was  then  the  pending 
expiration  of  SALT  n.  The  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  stated 
that  the  current  negotiations  in 
Geneva  may  have  been  made  more 
complex  because  of  the  uncertainties 
surrounding  the  SDI.  The  Pentagon 
stated  that  the  Soviets  could  attonpt 
to  ctHnbat  the  SDI  by  improving  its 
mlssUe  force  with  warhead  deploy- 
ment techniques  and  missile  basing 
schemes  that  would  make  them  less 
detectable.  Clearly,  the  SDI  Is  not  a 
weapons  system  that  is  going  to  malce 
this  NaUon  more  secure. 

President  Reagan's  decision  on  June 
11  to  continue  abiding  by  the  SALT  II 
agreement  was  one  of  the  few  he  has 
taken  that  I  have  been  able  to  ap- 
plaud. The  immediate  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  buy  some  additional  time 
for  serious  arms  control  negotiations. 
But  something  happened  yesterday 
which  casts  that  grand  gesture  in  a 
somewhat  cloudy  light.  A  star  wars  ex- 
periment was  conducted  with  the  or- 
biting space  shuttle  Discovery.  The 
Air  Force  attempted  to  strike  it  with  a 
laser  beam  which  was  to  be  reflected 
back  to  an  installation  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  While  this  experiment  failed, 
it  still  served  to  signal  the  beginning 
of  the  testing  process  which  wlU  ulti- 
mately lead  to  violations  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  These  two  events,  taken  to- 
gether, appear  to  reflect  a  major  con- 
tradiction in  our  policy. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  the  funding  of  dem- 
onstration projects  under  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram must  be  stopped  now  because 
they  only  serve  to  increase  tensions 
and  provide  the  incentive  for  a  further 
arms  buildup.  Research  fimdlng,  how- 
ever, should  be  continued  because  it 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  our  techno- 
logical edge. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  amendment  as  it  will 
prevent  us  from  spending  billions  of 
dollars  on  the  development  of  a  new, 
dangerous,  and  ineffective  weapon. 


umuairr  omuo  st  mx.  conxTER  to  the 
AMnnnfEMT  omxxD  bt  hxs.  holt  as  a  sub- 

STITUTB    POR    THX    AMXRSMXirT    OFRRKD    BT 
lOLFBICB 

BCr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courtbb  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mn.  Holt  as  a 
Bubstitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Puce  In  lieu  of  the  amount  proposed 
to  be  Inaoted  by  the  substitute  amendment 
to  page  33.  line  12.  insert  "$7,S45,733,000". 

In  lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  substitute  amendment  to  page 
26.  line  18,  insert  "$3,712.M2.000". 


Mr.  sASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleinan  yield? 

Mr.  iCOURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaf  from  Wisconsin. 

BCr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
wond«1ng  if  I  could  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy Here  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alah*»ia  here.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  l^een  woridng  together  with  some 
of  the  other  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aiale  to  try  to  work  out  a  little  bit 
of  a  timetable  here  on  this  amend- 
ment |nd  all  these  amendments. 

Let  me  suggest  the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tnat  debate  on  the  Price  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude fit  5  pjn.,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  o^ntrolled  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama,  except  that 
after  the  expiration  of  such  time  it 
shall  'be  in  order  to  debate  each 
amenoment  or  any  amendments  to 
such  amendment  or  an  amendment 
theretp  for  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent (|f  the  amendment  and  a  Member 
oppoa^  thereto,  before  the  vote  is 
taken. 

If  I  could  explain  this  for  a  few  min- 
utes. I  would  like  to  say  that  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  is  divide  the  time, 
talk  generally  about  each  of  the 
amen<vnents  that  we  have  got  here, 
and  We  have  got  two  other  amend- 
ments that  are  not  currently  offered, 
but  wip  be  offered. 

I  winild  like  to  make  sure  we  have 
genenp  debate  on  it  and  make  sure 
that  lit  is  fairly  divided.  The  gentleman 
from  JAlabama  would  have  half  the 
time  abd  I  would  have  half  the  time. 

Let  me  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
time  Of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is 
not  ta^en  out  of  this.  It  is  a  50-50  divi- 
sion after  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
finishes,  because  each  of  the  people 
can  attempt  to  offer  their  amend- 
ments. 

After  that,  we  will  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  amendments,  that  there  will  be 
10  minutes  on  a  side  to  explain  the 
amendment  and  talk  about  it  at  the 
time.  I  

Mr.  I  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  question,  if  I  may.  and  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Doei  that  limitation  of  20  minutes 
apply  also  to  those  amendments  that 
will  not  have  been  introduced  after  my 
amendment  has  been  introduced? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COURTER.  So  that  if  there  is  a 
future  amendment  that  is  introduced, 
it  wUliapply  to  that  as  well? 

Bdr.' ASPIN.  Well,  we  will  have  to 
rely  on  the  people  to  talk  about  their 
amendments,  even  though  they  have 
not  lieen  formally  offered  between 
now  atid  5  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tl^e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlenu^i  from  Alabama. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman]  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Asrar]? 

BCr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  OQject,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  reservaltion  let  me  make  siire  that 
the  gentleman  and  I  are  of  one  accord 
and  we  all  understand  the  situation. 

We  haveia  potential  here  of  I  think 
six  vote*,  we  are  in  the  process  now  of 
building  thje  leglslaUve  ladder  of  three 
as  to  what  lunendment  goes  where. 

It  is  the  I  general  consensus  and  un- 
derstanding here  that  we  will  have  six 
votes,  one  pibout  each  figure  that  will 
or  has  been  debated:  the 
e  one  offered  by  the  gen- 
Califomla  who  has  Just 
.9  billion. 

ipated  that  Mr.  Mavroulbs 
of  Massachusetts  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment maklhg  it  $1.4  billion  in  order. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Bir.  Dick41  is  anticipated  to  offer  an 
amendment  with  language  making 
$2.1  billion  in  order. 

The  committee  position  offered  by 
my  chairmkn,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Pricx]  is  $2.5  billion. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  now  is  of- 
fering the  full  fimding  that  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration  of  $3.7 
billion.  Mr*.  Holt,  which  he  is  amend- 
ing, had  a  figure  of  $2.9. 


be  debal 
low  being 
tleman 
spoken  of 
It  is  anU( 
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So  all  of  these  amendments  will  be 
discussed  in  the  time  from  now  until  5 
o'clock  as  Alembers  are  recognized,  the 
gentleman  controlling  half  and  I  con- 
trolling half.  At  the  end.  all  of  these 
will  have  been  discussed  jbecause  they 
are  aU  a  pirt  of  the  same  and  then  at 
5  o'clock,  if  I  understand  correctly,  we 
will  begin  to  vote.  And  if  anyone  asks 
for  a  vote  there  will  be  10  minutes  for 
and  10  minutes  against  on  each 
amendment  for  which  a  vote  is  de- 
manded. AJnd  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  pointed  out,  if  there 
are  other  pmiendments  in  the  mean- 
time to  thfse  they  would  be  Included 
in  that. 

So  with  [that  understanding,  and  I 
think  we  are  of  one  accord.  I  certainly 
have  no  objection.  I  think  it  is  an  or- 
derly way  ito  proceed.  In  anything  as 
complicated  as  this  we  have  to  have 
some  roadmap  or  guideline  and  I  think 
we  have  reached  the  best  accord  or  ac- 
commodation we  can. 

So,  Mr.  Ichalrman,  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent requ^t  of  the  gentleman  from 
WisconsiniMr.  Aspih]? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
point  of  Clarification.  The  gentleman 
in  the  wellfs  time  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
his  amendpient  is  not  included  in  this 
time. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  allocate  time  subsequent  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's 
amendment  being  explained  in  the 
time  that  he  uses. 

At  that  time  the  Chair  will  inform 
both  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  AspiM]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoit]  how  much 
time  each  will  have. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  of  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Cottrtxr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  10  addition- 
al minutes.)  

BCr.  COURTER.  As  was  indicated  in 
that  dialog,  I  think  it  is  an  informative 
dialog,  the  amendment  that  was  Just 
introduced  by  me,  I  would  like  to  say 
first  of  all,  is  basically  an  amendment 
offered  as  well  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  IhSi.  Kncp],  the  gentleman 
from  California  [lii.  E>ORitAN],  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Chap- 
pell],  and  a  number  of  other  Mem- 
bers. It  calls  for  full  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion. 

But  I  would  first  like  to  attempt  to 
describe  what  is  wrong  with  the  strate- 
gic doctrine  that  we  have  today.  I 
think  it  is  iu>tly  named  mutually  as- 
sured destruction,  and  I  think  every- 
body generally  knows  what  it  is. 

Basically  what  it  says  is  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  deterred  from  launch- 
ing a  first  strike  because  each  side 
knows  that  first  strike  would  be  re- 
sponded to  by  a  devastating  blow  to 
their  homeland.  It  is  the  threat  of  re- 
taliation, a  threat  of  revenge,  that 
sure  knowledge  of  the  revenge  and  of 
the  threat  of  retaliation  against  the 
homeland  is  the  doctrine  called  mutu- 
ally assured  destruction. 

I  think  there  is  some  twisted  logic  to 
the  doctrine  that  we  have  today.  This 
is  what  has  been  the  guiding  force  of 
our  arms  control,  the  guiding  force  of 
the  strategic  missile  modernization 
program,  but  there  are  problems  with 
it.  It  is  based  on  the  paradoxical  as- 
sumption that  it  is  somehow  safe  to  be 
vulnerable,  not  to  defend  yourself,  and 
that  it  is  somehow  dangerous  to 
defend  yourself. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  dangerous  to 
defend  yourself.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
defend  yourself.  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
not  to  defend  yourself. 

Also  there  are  some  critical  assump- 
tions to  the  doctrine  of  mutually  as- 
sured destruction.  The  first  critical  as- 
sumption is  the  fact  that  it  assumes 
that  from  now  on  Into  the  future  all 
nations  in  the  world,  all  individuals  in 
the  world  that  have  the  means  of  gain- 


ing access  to  an  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  with  thermonuclear  war- 
heads wlU  act  rationally. 

If  the  doctrine  is  baaed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  one  wiU  not  strike  be- 
cause they  know  they  will  be  killed  it 
assumes  that  nations  will  be  deterred. 
it  assimies  that  nations  today  and  for 
the  next  500  years  will  act  rationally. 

But  I  think  that  any  reading  of  his- 
tory will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that, 
unfortunately,  sometimes  nations  do 
not  act  rationally.  We  had  World  War 
II.  the  Holocaust,  the  shooting  down 
of  the  Korean  aiiplane  007.  There  are 
times  when  nations  do  not  act  ration- 
ally and  if  they  do  not  the  doctrine 
based  on  the  threat  is  no  good. 

There  is  a  second  assumption  which 
assiunes  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
never  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Mu'ammar 
Qadhafl  or  of  a  band  of  terrorists  siml- 
lar  to  the  ones  that  Just  took  over  the 
TWA  aircraft. 

If  they  are  willing  to  die  for  what- 
ever cause  they  preach,  how  can  we 
possibly  de<«r  their  activities  by 
threatening  to  IdU  them  if  they  are 
willing  to  die  for  their  cause  in  the 
first  place?  Today  if  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation called  up  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  said  "In  10  minutes 
we  are  going  to  launch  the  one  ICBM 
we  have  against  Washington.  DC,  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  or  Chicago,"  there 
is  nothing  we  could  do.  We  could  Just 
simply  watch  it  come.  I  think  that  is  a 
horrible  prospect. 

Also,  there  is  another  flaw  in  the 
doctrine  of  MAD  [mutually  assured 
destruction],  and  that  assumes  that  no 
mistakes  will  ever  occur,  that  there 
could  not  be  a  computer  error  that 
would  launch  an  ICBM  missUe  from  a 
land-based  silo,  that  a  submarine  com- 
mander could  have  improper  equip- 
ment that  would  launch  an  ICBM,  or  a 
sea-launched  ballistic  missUe,  or  that 
our  early  warning  radars  will  work 
perfectly  so  that  we  cannot  ever  make 
a  mistake,  we  can  always  discriminate 
between  real  attack  and  a  mistake. 

I  think  perh^M  you  know  as  well  as 
I  do  that  computer  mistakes  happen, 
errors  happen,  human  errors  happen, 
mechanical  errors  happen.  The  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction 
that  we  have  today  assumes  that  mis- 
takes wlU  never  hi^pen. 

Another  critical  assumption  that  I 
do  not  think  we  can  rely  on  for  the 
next  100  years,  also  it  assumes  that  it 
will  never  fail,  that  it  will  always  deter 
because  what  do  you  have  If,  God 
forbid,  deterrence  based  on  the  threat 
of  mutual  annihilation  falls?  You  have 
the  elimination  of  people  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth,  the  elimination  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  tens 
of  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  would  die. 

Right  now  what  is  keeping  us  out  of 
war,  according  to  our  doctrine,  is  an 
assiunptlon.  is  a  doctrine  based  on  an 
assimdptlon  that  it  will  never  fail,  that 


no  mistakes  will  ever  occur,  and  as 
well  that  always  and  forever  states 
and  individuals  will  act  rationally. 

Also  I  would  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  I  personally  have  moral  problems 
with  the  threat  of  mutual  annihila- 
tion, the  threat  of  revenge.  And  then 
the  question  is:  Is  there  another  way 
to  go.  is  there  an  alternative  from  this 
flawed  doctrine  of  mutually  assured 
destruction? 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  research 
and  development  that  we  are  asking 
for  may  lead  us  to  a  safer  world,  may 
lead  us  to  an  alternate  course  of 
action,  may  lead  us  away  fnnn  the  doc- 
trine of  mutually  assured  destruction. 
And  that  alternative  is  dohig  the 
robust  research  that  is  necessary  in 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  to  de- 
termine whether  we  can  deploy  de- 
fenses—star shield,  not  star  wars- 
defend  ourselves  through  nonnuclear. 
nonthreatenlng  devices  that  would  not 
be  used  imless  and  until  a  warhead 
was  aimed  and  coming  toward  our 
homeland,  would  not  be  activated 
until  that  case. 

I  think  our  strategic  defense  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  and  I  think  we 
should  support  it  strongly. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  is  a  positive 
argument  for  strategic  defense  is  the 
following:  it  increases  deterrence  be- 
cause it  reduces  the  confidence  of  the 
Soviet  war  planner  as  to  the  military 
mission  that  he  would  do.  I  have  a 
chart  to  my  left  that  explains  that 

Right  now  a  Soviet  war  planner  has 
probably  10,000  independently  target- 
ed reentry  ballistic  missiles.  We  have 
maybe  5,000  critical  military  targets  in 
the  United  States.  A  Soviet  planner 
looking  at  the  United  States  knows 
that  we  have  no  defenses,  we  cannot 
protect  ourselves.  We  do  a  little  hard- 
ening, but  with  increased  Soviet  yield 
on  their  warheads  and  increased  accu- 
racy on  their  warheads,  there  is  noth- 
ing we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  will  be  h^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

BSr.  KEMP.  I  think  that  really  is  a 
critical  distinction  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  making  at  this 
point  in  his  argiunent,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Courter 
amendment.  The  essential— incredi- 
ble—fact  at  issue  here  is  that  we  have 
no  defense  against  nuclear  attack,  be- 
cause we  signed  a  treaty  giving  up  our 
right  to  deploy  such  defenses.  It  is  a 
treaty  that  the  Soviets  are  violating  to 
be  sure,  but  a  treaty  we  have  scrupu- 
lously honored. 

D  1320 

And  yet  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  this  arguiment  make  the 
point  that  our  spending  for  research 
and  development  for  the  strategic  de- 
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fense  initiative  is  somehow  provoca- 
tive. In  other  words,  that  by  making 
ourselves  less  vulnerable  to  a  nuclear 
strike,  we  are  provoking  our  adversar- 
ies. That  is  the  moral  equivalent  of 
telling  a  policeman  or  a  fireman  that 
if  he  or  she  were  to  put  on  a  bullet- 
proof vest  that  somehow  it  would  be 
provocative  to  the  criminal  or  to  the 
pyromaniac. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  unambiguously 
clear  that  our  defense  is  in  the  moral 
interest  of  this  country,  that  it  is  not 
indeed  provocative.  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman's  argument  is  compelling, 
that  if  both  sides  had  effective  strate- 
gic defenses,  it  would  be  stabilizing  as 
opposed  to  destabilizing,  contrary  to 
the  arguments  made  by  the  critics  of 
the  Courter  amendment. 

The  gentleman's  point  is  unambig- 
uously clear.  Mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion is  inherently  unstable.  The  gen- 
tleman's amendment  would  help  bring 
the  assurance  that  we  would  have  a 
more  stable  international  environ- 
ment, and  thus  a  more  secure  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  high 
moral  groimd.  So  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter] 
for  his  eloquence  on  this  particular 

matter.  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  KemfI. 

As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  said  it  better 
than  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  It  increases 
stability,  it  is  the  moral  way  to  go. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues.  I 
would  like  to  explain  this  chart. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  srield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mi.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  to  detract 
from  the  gentleman's  time,  because  it 
is  so  short  and  there  is  so  much  to  say, 
but  we  were  talking  about  morality 
yesterday,  and  I  heard  a  very  passion- 
ate plea  for  morality  in  war,  that  a  nu- 
clear exchange  is  unthinkable.  It 
seems  to  me  if  you  take  to  heart  the 
fact  that  you  morally  cannot  deliber- 
ately target  innocent  people  with  de- 
struction, then  you  have  to  look  to 
some  other  means  to  defend  yourself. 
In  the  deterrent  method,  which  means 
"we  have  got  these  bombs  and  we  will 
use  them  if  you  use  them,"  you  are 
targeting  whole  populations  for  anni- 
hilation. Where  is  the  morality  in 
that?  So  the  morality  is  in  searching 
for  a  way  to  defend  yourself.  This  ap- 
proach holds  great  promise. 

So  I  salute  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Cottr- 
TKR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  S  addi- 
tional minutes.) 
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Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I 

My  colleagues,  once  again  I  go  back 
to  the  chart.  This  chart  really  is  the 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  right  now  is 
back  tn  Geneva,  and  I  wUl  explain 
why.  "tliey  are  concerned  about  their 
investiaent  in  offensive  arms  if  we 
deploy  offensive  systems.  The  reason 
is  as  fillows:  A  military  plaimer  in  the 
Soviet  Union  knows  that  he  can  anni- 
hilate Just  about  all  of  our  deterrent 
forces  I  by  having  his  10,000  missiles 
aimed 'at  our  silos,  aimed  at  our  mili- 
tary targets. 

In  ofder  to  have  extreme  90  percent 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  mili- 
tary (±>eration,  or  mission,  he  would 
targetlperhaps  two  warheads  for  every 
indiviaual  target.  We  have  no  de- 
fenses If  he  targets  two  warheads, 
some  may  go  astray,  some  may  not  go 
up,  satae  may  be  duds,  but  he  knows 
that  ^e  military  targets  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

If  we  deploy  three  layers— and  this  is 
what  this  chart  shows— of  defensive 
systems,  each  one  of  those  defensive 
systems  being  80-percent  effective,  al- 
lowing leakage  of  20  percent,  or  20 
missiles  leaking  for  each  100  launched, 
this  is  what  the  offensive  planner  in 
the  Soviet  Union  must  look  at.  He 
looks  at  the  fact  that  in  order  to 
achieve  the  same  thing  he  can  do 
today  with  10,000  missiles  against  our 
detentent  force,  he  would  need— and 
actuary  the  chart  does  not  show  this, 
he  would  probably  need  1,500.000  war- 
heads^but  the  chart  shows  that  in 
order  to  achieve  the  same  goals  with 
the  2  to  3  missiles  with  no  defenses,  he 
would  need  to  have  approximately  280. 
almost  300  independently  targeted 
warheads.  You  know  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  overwhelm  that  type  of  de- 
fense.} It  is  impossible  for  the  Soviet 
Uniori  to  so  increase  the  number  of 
RV's.  Repeating,  the  number  of  RV's 
by  a  fbctor  of  150  is  impossible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  build  enough  war- 
heads to  target  300  warheads  at  every 
targei  So  the  Soviet  military  planner 
is  go^g  to  go  back  to  his  leadership 
and  say,  "I  have  absolutely  no  confi- 
dence in  my  ability  to  disarm  the 
United  States.  Not  only  do  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  with  the  10,000  warheads 

that  t  have  now  it  is  insufficient,  I--,.     .^        ._        ^  ^      ^„^ 
need  1.600,000."  He  also  does  not  know    That  is  all  we  have  today.  Polls  show 


fact  that  comatic  changes,  heat.  dust, 
could  cool  the  Earth  so  everybody 
would  die,  the  one  thing  you  do  want 
is  to  be  able  to  deploy  defensive  sys- 
tems so  that  the  warheads  do  not  go 
off.  ' 

Another  {reason  that  strategic  de- 
fense is  iihportant  is  the  following, 
and  that  i^  an  arms  control  reason: 
Right  now  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
agree  to  reduce  offensive  weapons.  We 
have  tried  since  the  signing  of  SALT  I, 
SALT  II.  ;  and  we  are  negotiating 
today.  If  poth  sides  have  defensive 
weapons,  men  certainly  deep  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  weapons  are  possi- 
ble. The  reason  is  the  following,  and  it 
has  to  do  \rith  verification:  Right  now 
we  have  10.000  warheads,  they  have 
10,000  warheads,  and  we  can  verify 
their  capability  to  a  certain  degree  of 
conf idencej  but  we  know  that  they  are 
cheating  on  the  margin  and  they  pos- 
sibly will  deploy  1,000  to  2,000  more 
warheads  t^ian  is  permitted  under  the 
treaty.  That  margin  is  not  that  signifi- 
cant. The  oalance  remains  the  same. 

But  as  bpth  sides  start  negotiating 
deep  reductions  in  offensive  weapons, 
to  reduce  those  to  1.000.  to  500,  to  250, 
then  cheating  by  the  other  side  that 
would  increase  their  arsenal  by  1,000 
to  2,000  would  be  incredibly  signifi- 
cant. Cheating  at  the  margin  would  be 
significant  under  that  situation. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
cannot,  without  defenses,  negotiate 
deep  reduQtions  in  offensive  weapons. 
If  we  had  defenses,  their  marginal 
cheating  would  not  matter,  we  could 
defend  ourselves.  It  would  allow  our 
negotiatonf,  and  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  confidently  to  negotiate  deep 
reductions  in  the  arsenals  that  both 
sides  havei  In  this  sense  defenses  can 
act  as  aq  insurance  policy  against 
Soviet  ch^ting  on  an  arms  reduction 
agreement! 

Also,  I  tnlnk  SDI  is  important,  and  I 
think  it  was  mentioned  by  another 
gentleman!  the  American  people  want 
a  Defense  Department  that  defends; 
not  a  Defense  Department  that  Is 
really  a  War  Department,  a  depart- 
ment of  offense,  a  department  of  re- 
taliatory strikes  against  civilians,  a  de- 
partment that  threatens  human  life. 
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which  warheads  will  get  through,  to 
which  targets.  So  he  can  never  report 
back  that  he  has  any  type  of  confi- 
dence whatsoever  in  the  ability  to 
disarm  the  United  States  by  the  utili- 
zation of  a  first  strike. 

This  totally  eliminates  the  threat 
and  the  fear  of  a  Soviet  first  strike 
against  the  United  States. 

Secpnd.  there  are  those  who  are  con- 
cemeid  about  climatic  catastrophe,  or 
the  s^-called  nuclear  winter,  if  there  is 
a  nuclear  exchange  between  the  Soviet 
Unlo^  and  the  United  States.  I  am  as 
well.  If  you  are  concerned  about  the 


that  60  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  that  we  now  can  defend 
ourselves.  They  should  know  that  not 
only  do  we  have  no  capability  of  de- 
fending ourselves  against  Soviet 
ICBM's  ot  SLBM's  that  we,  pursuant 
to  our  treaties,  have  guaranteed 
through  iOtemational  law  that  we  will 
not  deploy  systems  to  protect  human 
United  States. 


life  in  the 


(By  unf  nimous  consent,  Mr.  Coxni- 
TER  was  a  lowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional mlrutes.) 
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Bfr.  COURTER.  Some  people  are 
going  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
United  States  to  deploy  or  do  the  re- 
search and  development  toward 
moving  to  a  safer  world  or  defensive 
systems,  because  this  will  Just  start  an- 
other race. 

I  suggest  that  the  question  before 
the  American  people  and  the  question 
of  OUT  colleagues,  is:  "Do  you  want  to 
live  in  the  world  where  the  United 
States  is  undefended  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is?"  The  Soviet  Union  at  the 
present  time  is  spending  massive 
amounts  of  money  in  defensive  re- 
search and  development. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  of 
our  Government,  they  are  spending  as 
much  on  strategic  defenses  as  they  are 
on  strategic  offensive  weapons.  Ac- 
cording to  our  best  intelligence  esti- 
mates, they  have  10,000  scientists,  2  of 
which  are  Nobel  laureates,  that  are  in- 
volved in  only  laser  technology,  for 
the  purposes  of  using  laser  technology 
to  defend  themselves  against  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  chart— I 
will  not  describe  it;  you  can  come  later 
and  see  it— the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
present  time  has  deployed  10,000  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  inside  the  Soviet 
Union  against  the  air  threat.  Argu- 
ments obviously  are  being  made  that 
some  of  those  missiles  have  ABM  ca- 
pabilities, and  that  they  are  being 
tested  in  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty 
in  an  ABM  mode. 

We,  the  United  States:  how  many 
surface-to-air  missiles  do  we  have? 
Zero.  The  Soviet  Union  has  over  1,200 
interceptors;  we  have  300.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  8,000  radars  for  the  pur- 
poses of  defending  their  homeland;  we 
have  116.  The  Soviet  Union  has  100 
antiballistic  missile  launchers  around 
Moscow;  more  spares.  What  do  we 
have  as  far  as  ABM?  We  do  not  have 
any  at  all. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  argument 
that  was  made  around  1970  to  1971. 
The  argument  is  as  follows:  Why 
should  the  United  States  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  air  defense  when 
you  cannot  stop  Soviet  ICBM?  It  is 
logical.  Years  ago,  we  did  not  have  the 
technology;  we  did  not  know  that  the 
technology  would  be  in  our  hands,  and 
we  could  not  do  it. 

So  therefore  the  United  States  made 
the  logical  conclusion  to  dismantle  our 
air  defenses;  because  air  defenses  only 
make  sense  if  as  well  you  can  defend 
yourself  against  an  ICBM.  Why  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  stop  a  plane  when 
you  cannot  stop  a  missile?  So  there- 
fore we  decided  not  to  stop  a  plane 
and  we  lived  with  the  doctrine  of  mu- 
tually assured  destruction. 

Did  the  Soviet  Union  do  that?  No. 
They  have  robust  deployments  of  air 
defense.  Why  would  they  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  defend  against  a 
threat  of  air  attack  if  they  did  not 
lEnow  one  day  they  would  reach  the 


time  that  they  would  deploy  systems 
to  defend  themselves  against  an  ICBM 
threat? 

That  logic  is  unmistakable.  It  is 
clear  we  in  the  United  States  did  the 
proper  thing,  but  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not;  that  proves  the  fact  that  they  are 
moving— besides  their  research,  be- 
sides the  money  they  are  putting  into 
it,  besides  the  radars  and  everything— 
they  are  moving  in  the  direction  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  ICBM 
threat,  because  otherwise  there  is  no 
logic  in  spending  billions  of  dollars  to 
defend  against  the  air  threat. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

lix.  KEBdP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
say  once  again  that  I  heartily  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  suptx>rt  full  funding  for  this  vital 
research  program. 

Having  said  that,  the  gentleman 
makes  the  point  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  accelerated  its  defense  capability, 
not  Just  with  the  phased  array  radar 
system  that  they  have  built  up,  but 
BBCD  [ballistic  missile  defense];  they 
are  also  spending  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  in  laser  technology 
alone. 

Mr.  COURTER.  $2  billion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes;  while  the  precise 
figure  is  uncertain,  that  sums  a  realis- 
tic range  of  estimates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  have  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

PABUAMEWTAEY  IHQUIKT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  pose  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  if  I  might,  at 
this  point. 

Is  it  correct,  in  interpreting  what 
has  been  agreed  to  here  by  unanimous 
consent,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  who  is  presently 
in  the  well,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
time,  we  will  then  go  under  controlled 
time;  half  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin and  half  by  this  gentleman  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  committee,  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  con- 
sumed 26  minutes  on  his  time,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  al- 
ready consumed  24  minutes  on  his 
amendment. 

As  soon  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  is  finished  with  his  statement, 
then  we  will  allocate  time  pursuant  to 
the  limitation. 

Mr.  DIC:KINS0N.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kemf  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Courter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted 
to  bring  back  the  issue  that  was  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Htde]  with  whom  I  strongly  concur, 
as  I  know  Mr.  Courter  does,  which  is 
that  in  effect  what  we  did  in  the  early 
1970's  was  to  sign  an  agreement  that 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  to  target 
every  point  of  major  military  and  in- 
dustrial significance  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  with  the  guarantee 
that  their  warheads  would  not  con- 
front any  defense. 

Our  whole  strategic  deterrent  is  tar- 
geted by  the  Soviet  Union  including 
perhaps  even  population  centers  with 
absolutely  no  defense  allowed  by 
treaty. 

At  the  time  we  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty,  we  believed  that  prompt 
follow-on  arguments  would  limit  stra^ 
tegic  offensive  forces;  and  that  in  any 
case  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  build 
a  nuclear  arsenal  in  excess  of  what 
was  needed  for  deterrence  and  parity. 
The  unprecedented  Soviet  nuclear 
buildup  since  SALT  I.  and  the  result- 
ing reversal  in  the  strategic  balance, 
prove  we  were  wrong.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  given  this  record,  it  is  essential 
that  we  authorize  the  $3.7  billion  that 
the  gentleman  is  proposing  for  re- 
search and  development  for  strategic 
defenses  for  the  reasons  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  lead- 
ership. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
very  clear  explanation,  and  I  wanted 
to  add  the  point  that  VLr.  John  Gard- 
ner, who  briefed  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  indicat- 
ed that  the  Soviet  Union  has  already 
spent  between  $10  and  $15  billion  on 
its  own  SDI  program,  so  that  it  is  even 
more  serious  than  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kemp]  suggests. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Bfr.  (Chairman,  the  gentleman 
should  not  skip  quickly  over  the  de- 
fense cmMibility  of  the  Soviets  when 
he  talks  about  air  defense.  Let  me  Just 
touch  briefly  on  strategic  defense. 

E>veryone  should  know  that  the  Sovi- 
ets have  deployed  satellites  with  early 
detection  capability;  three  over-the- 
horizon  radars,  which  have  the  capa- 
bility of  detecting  anjrthing  that  would 
come  from  our  direction.  They  have  11 
hen  house  radars,  which  are  large 
phased-array  radars.  In  addition  to 
that,  there  are  six  Krasnoyarsk-t}i>e 
radars;  one  of  them  violates  the  ABM 
Treaty;  they  are  battle-management 
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capable:  they  can  track  missiles,  they 
can  send  messages  to  other  systems. 

Then  they  have  a  system  around 
Moscow  including  the  upgraded  Push- 
kino  radar,  which  is  even  more  ad- 
vanced than  the  other  systems  they 
have  in  Moscow. 

They  have  spent  a  ton  of  money  to 
develop  a  very  sophisticated  strategic 
defense  program,  in  addition  to  the  so- 
phisticated air  defense  program;  and 
that  does  not  even  discuss  the  deploy- 
ment of  their  interceptor  missiles;  the 
Oalosh;  the  high  accelerators,  the  SA- 
lO's,  the  SA-12's,  and  maybe  even  a 
mobile  system  that  they  are  currently 
deploying,  and  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man jrieldlng  me  his  valuable  time. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dnxuics  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coxtrter  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  problems 
that  I  perceive,  and  I  perceive  that 
particularly  in  the  comments  from  my 
friend  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Here  Is  the  problem:  I  think  that 
many  of  us  have  great  difficulty  un- 
derstanding the  basic  principle  of 
ABM.  that  the  best  nuclear  defense  is 
no  nuclear  defense.  The  best  nuclear 
defense  is  constructive  negotiations. 
That  is  what  the  whole  thing  is  about. 
Once  you  begin  to  develop  so-called 
defensive  bapability,  you  change  the 
perspective.  Now,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments is— I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
much  time,  but  let  me  Just  make  that 
assertion.  Maybe  later  in  the  day  we 
can  debate  the  matter— but  the  point 
is  that  in  nuclear  weapons  capability, 
no  nuclear  defense  is  the  best  nuclear 
defense;  not  building  defense. 

We  are  exploiting  people's  ignorance 
when  we  project  that  notion. 

Mr.  CX>URTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional 
minutes  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  my 
name  was  mentioned,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  have 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  you  to  get  1  minute,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COXTRTER.  I  yield  quickly  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
reiterate  a  point  I  made  earlier  in  the 
debate.  Again,  it  is  not  in  any  hostile 
sense  that  I  say  this  to  my  friend  from 
California,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reasoning  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  the  equivalent  of 
saying  that  the  best  defense  is  no  de- 
fense that  is  the  moral  equivalent  of 
telling  our  police  and  fire  department 
that  not  being  defended  against  an  ar- 
sonist or  against  a  mugger  or  against 


someone  who  would  shoot  a  policeman 
in  the  ^e  of  peacekeeping  is  provoca- 
tive.    I 

It  is  hot  provocative  for  the  police  to 
have  a  gun  and  a  bulletproof  vest;  yet 
you  are  suggesting  that  by  having  de- 
fense we  are  provoking  the  criminal 
into  taking  aggressive  acts.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  not  the  best  defense 
to  have  no  defense;  the  best  defense  is 
to  have  a  strong  defense. 

Mr.  KEMP.  This  debate  involves  far 
more  than  deciding  on  an  appropriate 
level  9f  funding  for  a  group  of  re- 
search! programs.  What  is  at  stake 
here  a|%  fundamental  questions  about 
the  desirability  of  strategic  defenses 
and  about  the  evolution  of  our  nation- 
al struegy.  Even  more  fundamentally, 
this  debate  necessarily  involves  critical 
questlAns  of  morality. 

I  will  return  to  the  strategic  argu- 
mentsTat  a  later  time.  But  it  is  this 
moral  dimension  of  strategic  defenses 
that  I  would  like  to  address  first,  be- 
cause In  many  wajrs  it  is  the  most  im- 
portant. 

As  President  Reagan  has  said,  the 
SDI  is  intended  "to  save  lives,  rather 
than  to  avenge  them."  What  this 
meansj  is  that,  with  sufficient  invest- 
ment mow.  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  we  can  expect  to  have  the  abili- 
ty to  protect  millions— perhaps  tens  of 
millions— of  Americans  lives  and  the 
lives  of  our  allies,  and  take  no  Russian 
lives  ik  the  process.  Does  our  Govern- 
ment nave  any  higher  responsibility 
than  to  protect  the  American  people 
and  tliose  of  the  free  world? 

Second.  I  have  heard  impassioned 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
favor  of  arms  control  and  mutual  dis- 
armament, and  against  something 
called  I  the  arms  race.  But  the  single 
greatest  obstacle  to  effective  arms  con- 
trol is  the  luistable  strategic  environ- 
ment that  exists  today,  an  environ- 
ment created  by  a  Soviet  military 
bulldiip  that  is  unprecedented  in  histo- 
ry. H0W  are  we  to  move  from  this  de- 
stabilising situation  to  a  regime  that 
permits  real  arms  control  of  real  arms 
reduction. 

In  Geneva  today,  our  negotiators  are 
making  a  bold  and  f  arsighted  arms  re- 
duction proposal:  Let  us  move  to  a 
condition  in  which  nations  have  effec- 
tive strategic  defenses,  defenses  that 
render  offensive  nuclear  forces  inef- 
fectual or  obsolete  as  Prof.  Robert  Jas- 
trow  of  Dartmouth  writes  about  in  his 
outstuiding  book  of  the  same  name, 
and,  vierefore,  provide  the  best  possi- 
ble guarantee  that  they  will  never  be 
used.  With  such  defenses  in  place,  of 
what  use  is  a  further  offensive  build- 
up? With  such  defenses  in  place,  bilat- 
eral nuclear  disarmament  becomes  po- 
litically and  strategically  possible  for 
the  first  time. 

Third,  strategic  defenses  offer  a  way 
out  of  what  the  American  Catholic 
bishops  have  called  the  moral  dilemma 
of  the  nuclear  age.  In  order  to  protect 
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our  country  and  our  values,  we  must 
be  able  to  threaten  destruction  and 
loss  of  life  on  a  massive  scale.  But  the 
promise  of  a  technologically  mature 
and  capabla  strategic  defense  system  is 
that  our  homeland  and  our  allies  can 
one  day  be  protected  without  this  dark 
cloud  of  d^truction  weighing  on  our 
hearts  an<)  minds  and  particularly 
those  of  out  young  people. 

Finally,  tthe  dominant  moral  argu- 
ment behind  developing  the  SDI  is 
that  it  can  make  a  real  and  near-term 
contributioli  to  reducing  the  risks  of 
war.  Effective  defenses  for  America 
and  our  idlies  means  that  our  adver- 
saries wiU  jbe  far  more  reluctant  to 
begin  any  war.  whether  here  or  in 
Europe,  whether  nuclear  or  conven- 
tional. As  lilr.  Hyde  pointed  out.  that 
is  the  high  moral  ground. 

I  believe  that  the  strategic  and  tech- 
nological arguments  in  favor  of  SDI 
research  awd  deployment  are  equally 
compelling.'  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
American  public  has  an  intuitive  grasp 
of  the  moi^  dimension  of  SDI,  that  is, 
that  prote^lon  for  our  country,  our 
citizens,  and  our  allies,  is  inherently 
good.  1 

This  is  rejflected  starkly  in  the  latest 
public  opinion  polls  on  the  President's 
strategic  defense  initiative.  An  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans— 82 
percent— consider  President  Reagan's 
strategic  defense  initiative  very  impor- 
tant to  our  national  defense.  Eighty- 
five  percent  favor  developing  a  missile 
defense  even  if  it  cannot  protect  every- 
one, and  6P  percent  even  if  it  means 
withdrawing  from  our  existing  arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Nearly  three  quarters  believe 
that  strategic  defenses  would  make 
the  United  States  more  secure.  [Poll 
conducted  W  Sindllnger  &  Co.  for  the 
Heritage  Toundatlon.  May  7  to  27, 
1985.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  good 
sense  of  thfe  American  people  and  I  be- 
lieve thatlwe  should  fund  this  pro- 
gram with] the  lu-gency  and  priority  it 
deserves  ndt  just  for  today  but  for  our 
future  and  that  of  our  precious  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren. 

Mr.  DEiiLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  briewtome? 

Mr.  COTfRTER.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DEUjUMS.  The  only  response  I 
would  make  to  my  colleague  at  this 
point  is,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
argue  by  analogy;  we  all  understand 
the  weaknesses  of  argiiing  by  analogy. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
nuclear  war.  and  if  you  want  to 
debate,  let  us  talk  about  what  we  are 
talking  aliout.  We  are  not  talking 
about  f  irei  aen  and  police. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  talking  about  the 
role  of  defense  in  national  strategy. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Arguing  by  analogy 
has  its  own  built-in  intellectual  limita- 
tions to  it]  What  I  am  suggesting  here 


is,  let  us  talk  about  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about;  the  potential  of  thermonu- 
clear annihilation  and  this  is  a  strate- 
gy that  this  administration  perceives 
is  an  appropriate  strategy  to  defend 
the  American  people.  I  am  saying  the 
best  defense  in  a  nuclear  war  is  no  nu- 
clear defense,  so  that  both  sides  know 
that  going  down  that  road  is  insane. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  position.  We  come  at  this 
from  entirely  different  sides.  The  gen- 
tleman is  standing  there,  I  guess,  de- 
fending  

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  think  that  our  two 
amendments  are  the  appropriate 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Defending  the  doc- 
trine that  we  have  today,  the  threat  of 
annihilation,  the  threat  of  retaliation, 
the  threat  of  killing  human  beings.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  do  that. 
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Also,  that  particular  doctrine  does 
not  take  into  consideration  that  one  of 
these  things  could  go  off  by  mistake  or 
by  an  irrational  act  by  a  country. 

Under  the  thesis  of  the  gentleman, 
you  want  us  to  stand  undefended  from 
that  type  of  an  event,  that  type  of  a 
mistake,  that  type  of  an  irrational  act. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  the  United 
States  imdefended  in  those  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  think  the  future  is 
always  going  to  be  the  United 
States 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoTER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
like  to  state  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  assume  that  the  5  o'clock  hour  is 
still  the  limit  that  we  are  bouncing  up 
again. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct^ 

Bfrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  assimie  that 
each  of  these  additional  add-ons  come 
out  of  that  time  for  other  Members 
who  are  wishing  to  speak  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  not  object  at  this  time. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  intends  to  allocate  the  balance 
of  the  time  that  is  left,  after  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cour- 
ter] has  completed,  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  DiouHgow]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
woul<4  <U8t  like  to  observe  that  we  will 
have  time  for  the  general  debate,  and 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  usurp  a  larger 
portion  of  that  time  than  we  have  al- 
ready because  these  same  Members 
could  talk  later,  and  it  will  not  be  allo- 
cated to  the  few.  So  I  will  not  object.  I 
will  object  to  the  next  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  have  1  additional  minute 
to  complete  my  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  suspend. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Kirs.  SCHROEDER]  does  not  object? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Not  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Dorwam]  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CouRTER]  may  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CJhalrman.  in  my  2  minutes,  I 
would  like  to  make  my  last  statement, 
which  has  not  been  made,  and  it  is  a 
very  important  one:  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  believe  that  this  is  a  brand 
new  program,  that  all  of  these  tech- 
nologies are  brand  new.  tluut.  In  es- 
sence. 3  years  ago.  before  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  March  23.  1983. 
we  were  spending  nothing  in  these 
technologies,  in  technologies  related 
to  sensors,  related  to  kinetic  kill  weap- 
ons, related  to  other  types  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  we  may  have  in  the 
future. 

That  is  a  very  flawed  analysis.  This 
chart  shows  that  in  these  technologies 
that  are  necessary,  even  if  we  never  go 
toward  defenses,  that  are  necessary 
even  if  we  live  with  the  threat  of 
mutual  annihilation,  even  if  we  adopt 
MAD  forever,  the  technologies  and 
the  research  that  we  have  been  doing 
in  the  year  1986  would  be  $2.5  billion, 
and  I  have  another  outside  govern- 
ment source  that  says  $2.8  billion. 

So  the  point  to  keep  in  mind  here  is 
that  if  the  President  never  spoke,  if  we 
never  had  an  Office  of  Strategic  De- 
fense, we  would  be  spending  in  1986 
between  $2.5  billion  and  $2.8  billion. 
So  a  $3.7  billion  amendment  is  a  30- 
percent  increase,  a  30-percent  call  to 
the  President's  request.  Anything 
below  2.8  or  2.5  is  a  negative  response 
to  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr.  DORHAH]. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  com- 


ment or  allow  me  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  recent  polling  data  I  have  seen 
which  shows  that  60  percent  of  our 
population,  one  of  the  most  literate 
people  in  all  of  history.  60  percent  be- 
lieve our  Nation  is  defended  against  a 
hostile  missile  attack? 

I  have  seen  many  polls  that  come  up 
much  higher  and  with  a  more  fright- 
ening figure  than  that. 

If  the  American  people,  who  write  to 
us  as  much  on  defense  as  anything, 
knew  that  our  country  was  utterly  de- 
fended and.  as  the  gentleman  Just 
pointed  out,  this  2.5  figure  was  in 
there  going  back  to  President  Carter's 
defense  budget,  they  would  not  toler- 
ate chopping  this  the  way  we  are 
chopping  it.  There  is  not  1  penny  of 
waste  in  the  $3.7  billion  figure. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

AiTNOuiicnairr  bt  thk  chaikmaii  pko 


The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  annoimces  that  there  has  been  a 
limitation  on  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiN]  has  1  hour  and  30  minutes  on 
the  Price  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickiksoii]  has  1 
hour  and  30  minutes  on  the  Price 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schroe- 
der]. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Dellimis  amendment  to  spend  $955 
million  on  research  funding  for  the 
strategic  defense  initiative.  That  level 
of  funding  will  allow  us  to  continue 
the  research  into  the  technology  asso- 
ciated with  SDI  but  would  eliminate 
research  that  would  result  in  the 
building  of  actual  hardware. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  my  coUeagues 
that  the  Dellums  amendment  is  not  an 
elimination  of  the  SDI  Program  but 
spending  of  almost  $1  billion. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
technical  promise  versus  the  technical 
reality  of  the  administration's  star 
wars  concept. 

In  March  1983,  President  Reagan 
tried  to  sell  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  star  wars.  He  called  it 
the  strategic  defense  Initiative.  But  it 
became  known  as  star  wars,  and  that  is 
an  apt  nickname,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  vast  body  of  scientif- 
ic opinion,  it  is  as  much  a  fantasy  as 
the  movie  after  which  it  was  named. 

The  President  then  painted  a  pic- 
ture of  a  world  free  from  threat  of  nu- 
clear war.  a  vision  we  all  share.  But  he 
made  it  appear  as  if  any  day  now  the 
scientific  community  could  "give  us 
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the  means  of  rendering  these  nuclear 
weapons  impotent  and  obsolete." 

Now,  over  the  past  2  years,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
examination  of  that  pie-in-the-sky 
goal  of  a  defensive  shield  that  would 
protect  populations  from  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophy.  There  is  not  one  expert, 
Mr.  Chairman  who  subscribes  to  the 
notion  of  a  foolproof  nuclear  safety 
net. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  calls  SDI  an  impossible  dream. 

Even  General  Abrahamson,  head  of 
the  program,  told  Congress  last  year 
that  the  goal  of  SDI  was  never  to 
come  up  with  a  "leak-proof  system." 

The  most  optimistic  estimates  now 
say  that  the  system  which  would  not 
be  operational  for  decades  could  only 
be  90  percent  effective. 

Now.  at  first  blush,  90  percent 
sounds  very  good.  If  your  child  comes 
home  with  a  90-percent  score  on  a 
math  test,  that  is  an  A  grade,  that  is 
terrific.  But  in  terms  of  star  wars,  SDI, 
90  percent  is  an  F  grade,  and  I  will  ex- 
plain why. 

It  is  because  even  at  today's  level  of 
nuclear  stockpiling,  the  10  percent  of 
Soviet  ICBM's  that  could  slip  through 
would  be  enough  to  totally  destroy  us. 
That  does  not  even  take  into  account 
the  weapons  carried  aboard  aircraft, 
low-flying  nuclear-tipped  cruise  mis- 
siles and  submarine-laimched  ballistic 
missiles  for  which  star  wars  is  totally 
useless.  And  I  think  my  friend  from 
California  made  that  point  very  well. 

Now.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Secretary  Weinberger,  since  I  am 
on  the  Budget  Committee  and  I  am 
concerned  about  defense  spending, 
and  I  said,  "Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like 
you  to  respond  to  criticism  that  star 
wars  cannot  defend  against  these  low- 
flying  missiles."  And  the  Secretary 
looked  at  me,  and  he  said,  "Congress- 
woman,  with  a  negative  attitude  like 
that,  we  will  never  get  anywhere." 

Well.  I  think  that  Is  an  insulting 
answer  to  anyone  who  wants  to  think 
through  the  star  wars  issue,  especially 
to  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  asked 
to  choose  between  important  prior- 
ities. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  the  kind  of  re- 
sponse we  often  get  from  the  Penta- 
gon when  we  have  doubts  and  when 
we  have  questions. 

But  we  have  not  been  deterred.  We 
have  questioned  the  experts  over  and 
over,  and  we  know— not  think,  but 
know— that  even  if  everjrthing  goes 
perfectly,  the  Soviets  could  still  de- 
stroy us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  development  of 
star  wars,  a  so-called  defensive  shield, 
will  push  the  Soviets  toward  even 
more  new  offensive  weapons  to  break 
through  that  very  vulnerable  shield.  It 
will  be  cheaper  for  them  to  do  that 
than  for  us  to  pursue  SDI.  It  will  be 
cheaper  and  more  sure  fire  for  them, 
because    offensive    weapons     are     a 


knows  technology.  If  we  do  much 
more  than  the  Dellums  amendment. 
America  will  risk  violating  several 
arms  ^ntrol  treaties. 

Mr.  I  Chairman.  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  only  effective  means  to 
reduce  the  kind  of  tension  that  leads 
to  nuclear  confrontation  is  through 
nego^ation  and  dialog,  through  adher- 
ence to  our  treaty  commitments  and 
monitoring  of  Soviet  compliance. 

Of  bourse  we  need  a  deterrent,  and  I 
have  idways  supported  that.  But  tech- 
nology and  fear  have  gotten  us  into 
this  predicament:  technology  and 
sheer  bravado  will  not  get  us  out.  It 
will  only  dig  us  in  deeper. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Dellums  amendment— a 
sensillle  approach  to  the  strategic  de- 
fensive initiative. 

Star  wars  is  an  iUusion.  At  a  time  of 
superpower  suspicion  and  tension,  the 
introduction  of  this  iUusory  scheme 
will  only  spur  us  to  new  heights  of  nu- 
clear competition.  We  cannot  indulge 
in  this  extravagant  lust  for  new  tech- 
nologies that  will  only  invite  catastro- 
phe. We  should  proceed  cautioxisly 
with  our  research.  Let  us  realistically 
build  a  sound  defense.  Let  us  not  move 
forward  with  a  star  war  dream  that 
could  easily  turn  into  a  financial,  tech- 
nological, and  destabilizing  nightmare. 

ID  1350 
«^.i  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  p  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virgiida  [Mr.  Blilet]. 

Mr  J  HT.TT.iiTV.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ylblding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port for  full  funding  of  the  strategic 
defei^  initiative  program,  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Courtcr] 
and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  very  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  week,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Study  Commit- 
tee, I  was  privileged  to  chair  a  hearing 
on  this  subject.  At  that  hearing  we 
had  many  excellent  witnesses  includ- 
ing Secretary  Weinberger,  General 
Abruuunson,  Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  and 
Dr.  Edward  Teller.  Two  outstanding 
scientists  who  iirge  full  funding  for 
this  program. 

There  have  been  many  questions 
about  it.  One  of  the  things  that  makes 
me  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we 
should  push  ahead  is  the  almost  total 
paranoia  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  are 
agalQst  us  pursuing  this  program  be- 
cause they  want  to  conserve  American 
dollars  or  want  to  help  us  with  our 
budiiet.  They  must,  obviously,  think 
thatjit  is  very  feasible  indeed. 

Dri  Teller  testified  at  this  hearing 
that  i  the  Soviets  have  10.000  scientists 
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working  OQ  this  subject  alone.  I  would 
hate  to  Imagine  that  they  would 
achieve  a  preakthrough  in  this  area, 
and  have  a  defense  and  we  would  have 
none.  But  that  Is  something  that  we 
should  coqtemplate  as  we  decided  how 
we  are  gokig  to  vote  on  this  very  im- 
portant is^e. 

The  argiument  was  brought  up  or 
the  question  was  brought  up  about 
whether  it  would  work,  and  I  noticed 
the  gentlelwoman  from  California  said 
that  90  pe|%ent  was  not  good  enough. 
There  has  never  been  a  general  in  the 
world  who  ever  launched  an  attack  in 
which  he  felt  that  90  percent  of  his 
troops  were  going  to  be  wiped  out  in 
the  first  wave.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Soviets  would  do  that  either,  even 
though  10  percent  might  get  through, 
but  then  tjhey  would  still  have  to  face 
our  retaliaitory  power. 

Dr.  Teller  said  this  argument  was 
also  very  jinterestlng  to  him  because 
years  ago.  {when  discussions  were  going 
on  about  Vbether  they  should  piirsue 
the  idea  of  developing  the  H-bomb, 
many  people  in  the  scientific  commu- 
nity said,  "That  would  not  work 
either."  Others  said.  "We  should  not 
go  forward  with  that  because  if  we  do 
not,  maybe  the  Soviets  will  not." 

Well.  Dij.  Teller's  view  prevailed  that 
we  should  go  ahead.  They  went  ahead, 
and  we  all  know  that  within  a  year, 
after  our  testing,  the  Soviets  success- 
fuUy  tested  an  H-bomb. 

We  do  not  know  that  they  are  not  on 
the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  here,  so 
we  must  BO  ahead.  But  I  think  the 
most  compelling  argimient  of  all  is  I 
am  assuming  that  we  will  go  ahead 
and  that  It  will  be  successful.  At  some 
point  in  time  there  is  the  colonel  who 
always  accompanies  the  President,  re- 
ceives a  a  11  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  missile  1  aunched  from  somewhere  in 
the  Pacifc  and  is  headed  our  way. 
What  should  the  President  do?  You 
have  15  inlnutes.  Mr.  President,  to 
m^e  up  your  mind.  Does  he  asstune 
that  it  is  Russian  and  order  immediate 
annihilatu>n  of  civilization  as  we  Icnow 
it?  Would^it  not  be  much  better  if  he 
had  a  system  where  he  could  turn  to 
the  colonel  and  say,  "Knock  it  down, 
and  let  us  find  out  whose  it  was  and 
we  go  irapa.  there." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  an  im- 
portant d^islon,  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant decisions  that  we  will  make  on 
this  defei)se  authorization  bill.  I  hope 
it  will  be  the  privilege  of  the  Members 
to  support  full  fimdlng  for  this  vital 
program.! 

Mrs.  S(^HROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  m^rself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mrs. 
it  is  very 
are 


SipHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
important  to  focus  what  we 
discviisinig  here  with  the  different 
amendments   that   we   have   on   the 


table.  Basically,  it  bolls  down  to  how 
much  of  an  increase  can  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  reasonably  spend  in  1 
year.  That  is  precisely  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Last  year,  what  did  we  authorize  and 
appropriate  for  SDI?  It  was  about  $1.4 
billion  for  the  entire  thing.  Now.  I  re- 
alize that  there  are  all  sorts  of  statis- 
tics and  this  one  may  not  be  totally 
correct,  but  if  you  look  at  the  May  10 
volume  of  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  research  on  this,  they  state 
that  only  3  percent  of  that  fiscal  year 
1985  money  had  already  been  spent  at 
that  point.  So  we  have  not  spent  near 
what  we  appropriated  last  year.  Keep 
going  back  to  that  figure:  $1.4  billion. 

I  think  everytHxiy  is  in  agreement 
that  you  cannot  throw  money  out 
there  no  matter  how  good  the  idea  is 
and  expect  anything  efficient  to 
happen.  At  a  time  when  we  are  run- 
ning these  horrible  deficits  and  we 
have  become  a  debtor  nation,  every 
single  dime  becomes  terribly  impor- 
tant. The  proposal  for  full  funding,  is 
more  than  doubling  the  program  at 
this  year's  level.  It  is  outrageous  to 
think  that  there  is  any  real,  reasona- 
ble game  plan  to  be  able  to  spend  that 
much  more  efficiently. 

We  have  all  read  the  stories  about 
how  they  are  literally  running 
through  schools  like  MIT  trying  to 
find  anybody  and  any  project  that 
they  can  possibly  fund  so  that  they 
can  spend  the  money  so  they  do  not 
get  caught  next  year  with  a  bunch  of 
it  in  the  pipeline  so  that  they  can  ask 
for  even  more. 

We  also  know  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  they  are  talking  about 
funding  are  programs  that  we  cut 
before  in  this  Congress  because  we 
foimd  they  were  not  going  well  and 
the  White  House  found  that  they  were 
not  going  well.  But  because,  again,  we 
are  in  frantic  search  of  ways  to  spend 
money  under  this  new  golden  goose 
called  SDI  that  is  laying  golden  eggs, 
everybody  Is  trying  to  find  something 
that  they  can  stick  in  under  that  cate- 
gory to  get  rid  of  the  money. 

The  other  thing  that  you  hear  in  the 
debate  here  is  the  word  "it."  My  ques- 
tion is  what  is  "it,"  when  we  talk 
about  SDI?  Normally  we  talk  about 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  The 
gentleman  from  California  started  out 
by  talking  about  his  amendment  and 
pointing  out  very  clearly  what  scien- 
tists such  as  Carl  Sagan  have  said  over 
and  over  and  over  again,  that  as  a  de- 
fense intitiative,  the  SDI  is  not  a  scary 
program  to  anybody.  Why?  Because 
the  Soviet  Union  in  particular  already 
knows  what  to  do  to  defeat  it  as  a  de- 
fensive system.  First,  they  know  how 
to  overwhelm  it  by  building  more  and 
more  and  more  offensive  missiles;  it  is 
cheap  to  do  that;  they  know  how  to  do 
that;  the  technology  is  there;  and  they 
have  been  doing  that.  Therefore, 
today  they  know  how  to  overwhelm 


any  defense  an  SDI  program  might  de- 
velop years  later. 

Second,  they  know  how  to  underfly 
any  system  we  might  develop  eventu- 
ally. Tou  can  bring  in  submarines 
under  the  Brooklyn  Bridge;  you  can 
bring  airplanes,  bombers  that  are  very 
low;  you  can  have  terrorists  bring  in 
minibombs  in  all  sorts  of  places  and 
there  are  other  wasrs  to  imderfly  such 
a  defensive  system.  Third,  they  also 
luiow  how  to  outfox  the  system;  the 
technology  is  there  today  for  that 
also.  Outfoxing  is  done  by  creating  all 
sorts  of  drones  and  things  such  as 
that. 

They  are  not  worried  about  the  de- 
fense part  of  SDL  they  are  wonying 
about  SDI  turning  into  an  SOI;  a  stra- 
tegic offense  initiative.  I  think  they 
are  very  concerned  because  they  do 
not  know  what  this  whole  range  of 
programs  are  that  we  are  going  to 
fund  imder  this  category  and  that  we 
are  dumping  billions  and  billions  into. 
Actually,  we  do  not  know  either;  to  be 
perfectly  honest.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  person  here  who  can  stand  up  and 
say,  "If  you  vote  for  $3.5  billion,  we 
will  fund  the  following  programs:  A.  B. 
C.  D.  E.  If  you  vote  for  $1.2  billion,  we 
fund  this."  We  do  not.  We  are  Just 
having  a  big  macho  argument  over 
who  can  shove  the  most  money  in  the 
program,  and  the  one  who  can  shove 
the  most  money  in  there  is  clearly  the 
one  for  a  strongest  America.  We  are 
beating  our  chests  and  not  engaging  in 
the  kind  of  debate  that  I  think  is 
really  necessary  to  Justify  the  in- 
creases we  are  talking  about.  What 
will  the  additional  dollars  fund? 
That's  the  question. 
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I  think  the  Soviets  are  worried  about 
what  kind  of  offensive  weapons  could 
come  out  of  this  program,  not  the  de- 
fensive ones.  That  is  why  there  are 
concerns  about  treaties  being  violated. 
That  is  why  the  coiuxms  about  some 
of  the  research  that  requires  explod- 
ing of  nuclear  weapons  in  space  in  vio- 
lation of  both  the  antiexplosion  and 
storing  of  nuclear  weapons  in  space 
treaty  that  we  signed.  The  Soviets  can 
defeat  to  any  defensive  system  that 
might  be  developed  someday  if  our  re- 
search goes  well. 

I  think  all  of  this  is  what  we  should 
be  looking  at.  We  haven't  spent  this 
year's  money.  We  cannot  spend  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  asked 
for  full  funding  efficiently  next  year 
either.  This  is  not  an  agency  that  has 
a  good  record  on  spending  anyway.  We 
have  been  talking  about  how  9  out  of 
the  top  10  defense  contractors  are 
under  criminal  investigation.  Actually 
45  out  of  the  top  100  defense  contrac- 
tor are  under  investigation. 

So  being  efficient  and  knowing  how 
to  spend  your  money  well  is  not  one  of 
the  things  the  Pentagon  does  well. 
Doubling  the  amount  they  get  next 


year,  when  they  can't  spend  all  we 
gave  them  this  year,  is  insane. 

BCr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Bftrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

BCr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Just 
refer  back  to  a  moment  ago  when  the 
gentlewoman  was  discussing  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  easUy 
overwhelm  a  defense,  and  I  am  Just 
wondering  whether  the  gentlewoman 
saw  the  chart,  the  graph,  that  I  had 
which  clearly  shows  that  if  the  United 
States  had  a  3-layer  defensive  system, 
and  each  one  of  those  layers  being 
only  80  percent  effective,  they  would 
have  to  increase  the  nimiber  of  re- 
entry vehicles  per  target  from  the 
present  2  to  accomplish  their  goals  to 
300  per  target,  a  factor  of  150.  The 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  have 
1.500.000  warheads.  It  cost  them  $300 
billion  to  $500  biUion  to  build  the 
number  of  warheads  that  they  have 
now. 

Jilrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  let  me  ex- 
plain why  I  think  that  Idnd  of  reason- 
ing does  not  get  one  anywhere.  Again, 
the  "it"  is  not  there.  We  don't  have 
one  dome,  much  less  three.  We  cannot 
say  that  at  the  end  of  this  year,  if  we 
fund  this  program,  we  are  going  to 
have  3  layers,  10  layers,  or  1  layer,  and 
everybody  who  has  spoken  on  this  and 
who  is  a  scientist  has  said  there  is 
some  question  about  whether  we  will 
ever  get  there  no  matter  what  we 
spend.  It  has  been  sold  as  a  dome.  It  is 
merely  a  research  program.  Mayt>e 
there  will  not  be  a  dome,  or  maybe 
there  will  be  some  other  kind  of  thing, 
but  it  is  way.  way,  way  in  the  future. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an yield  on  that  point? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Let  me  finish,  if 
you  do  not  mind. 

Then  there  is  no  one  who  will  ever 
say  that  if  we  do  get  one  dome,  it  is 
going  to  be  100  percent  efficient. 
People  are  saying  we  will  be  lucky  if  it 
is  50,  some  say  70,  some  say  80  percent 
efficient.  No  matter  what,  enough 
weapons  can  get  in  to  more  than  de- 
stroy life  as  we  know  it  when  you  look 
at  our  new  knowledge  of  nuclear 
winter  or  any  of  the  other  new  projec- 
tions. 

Finally,  I  did  not  Just  say  "over- 
whelm." I  also'  talked  about  under- 
flying  and  out-foxing.  It  is  a  3-point 
initiative  that  can  defeat  the  defensive 
dome  system,  and  that  technology  is 
here  now,  whereas,  the  defensive  dome 
system  that  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  is  still  all  hypothetical.  It  is  still 
a  long  way  down  the  road,  and  we  do 
not  know  if  we  will  ever  get  there  or 
not,  so  that  is  the  big  difference. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentiewoman 
would  yield  further,  the  purpose  of 
the  research  and  development  project 
is  to  answer  definitively  some  of  those 
questions  that  the  gentlewoman  asked. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Then  I  go  back 
to  my  original  question  of  why  did  we 
not  spend  all  the  money  we  allocated 
last  year.  If  we  do  not  have  the  an- 
swers to  that  now,  why  are  we  throw- 
ing so  much  more  money  at  research, 
doubling  it.  when  we  could  not  spend 
this  year's  money. 

Mr.  COURTER.  We  do.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  yield  further  on  that 
point,  the  SDIO  office,  the  SDI  pro- 
gram, is  ahead  as  far  as  expenditures 
and  obligations  of  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  DARPA.  It 
is  ahead  of  the  line  in  Air  Force  strate- 
gic programs.  So  it  is  spending  money 
at  the  same  rate  or  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  same  types  of  technology  re- 
search programs  in  other  agencies. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Exactly,  but  ev- 
erybody in  the  world  has  said  we 
cannot  increase  the  amount  for  re- 
search much  more  than  25  percent  in 
any  one  year  and  have  it  absorbed  effi- 
ciently, and  I  think  that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  going  way  beyond  the 
%1A  billion  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  way  to  do  that  efficiently.  I  was 
also  pointing  out  that  a  lot  of  the 
money  we  already  have  put  in  the 
pipeline  still  has  not  been  spent,  as 
has  happened  in  many  other  pro- 
grams. Maybe  they  have  spent  a 
higher  percentage  than  other  E>OD 
programs  have  in  their  pipeline,  but 
the  Pentagon  game  here  for  4  years  is 
to  see  who  can  get  more  shoved  in  the 
pipeline  than  the  other  one,  and  that 
is  how  we  have  proved  to  each  other 
that  we  are  not  wimps. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  issue,  not  of 
who  is  a  wimp  but  how  much  more 
money  can  we  spend  efficiently  and 
what  will  it  be  spend  on  and  where  do 
we  want  to  go? 

But  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
today.  I  think  that  is  very  important.  I 
have  used  more  time  than  I  planned  to 
allocate,  and  I  have  many  more 
people. 

So  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yort  [Mr.  Kmp]. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
debate  taking  place  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  wish  there  were  more  men 
and  women  present,  because  this  is  a 
historic  opportunity  to  talk  about 
something  that  is  critical  to  the  future 
of  our  Nation  and  to  the  Western 
world;  Indeed,  to  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  a  brief  point 
at  the  outset  that  I  made  earlier,  and 
that  Is,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  fund- 
ing to  be  authorized  by  this  amend- 


ment Is  for  research  only.  It  may  be 
accelerated  research,  but  it  stlU  re- 
seardt.  Nothing  authorised  by  this 
amendment  would  put  us  in  violation 
of  the|  ABM  treaty.  I  think  we  need  to 
raise  «ome  questions  about  the  future 
of  th4  ABM  treaty  in  light  of  Soviet 
violations  as  well  as  adverse  changes  in 
the  sirateglc  balance.  But  nothing  in 
the  cmrrent  SDI  program  wlU  violate 
the  ABM  Treaty,  in  spirit  nor  by  the 
letter. 

The  statement  has  been  made  on  the 
floor  that  no  scientists,  or  very  few. 
have  ^  high  degree  of  confidence  that 
SDI  t^hnologles  will  actually  work.  I 
want  |o  point  out  that  one  of  the  most 
led  scientists  in  the  country. 
les  Fletcher,  who  headed  up 
physicist  with  extensive  ex- 
in  the  development  of  mis- 
id  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
voiced  in  our  Nation,  on  this  subject, 
respected  by  supporters,  and  even  by 
oppoi|ents  of  SDI  alike,  who  headed  a 
panel! of  the  country's  leading  missile 
defence  experts  that  spent  36.000 
hourai  on  a  study  of  SDI  programs 
wrote  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Journal  that  "The  panel's  inten- 
sive studies  indicate  that  the  basic  2- 
layer"— not  a  3-layer  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  part,  but  a  2-layer— "defense 
which  could  be  operational  in  the 
early  |l990's  could  protect  90  to  99  per- 
cent pt  the  Nation's  population  from 
nuunhre  nuclear  attack." 

No^.  Irrespective  of  whether  it  is  90. 
80.  of  70  percent  effective,  there  are 
many^  of  us  who  support  the  Courter 
amendment  who  believe  that  such  a 
defence  would  have  a  two-fold  Impact. 
FirstJ  it  would  have  an  impact  upon 
the  i4ell-belng  of  the  American  people 
and  4ur  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren tui  well  as  our  allies  in  the  West- 
em  world  by  providing  an  effective  de- 
fense, and  a  strong  deterrent  to  war. 
And  {second,  it  would  also  have  an 
impact  upon  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
tinuing offensive  buildup.  For  the  last 
dozen  years  since  the  signing  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  SALT  I.  the  Soviet 
Unlo^    has    invested    enormous    re- 
sourdes  in  the  greatest  offensive  mili- 
tary Buildup  that  has  ever  been  Imown 
at  aay  time  in  the  history  of  the 
worlo.  This  buildup  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  the  area  of  strategic 
nucl^  forces.  Now  the  Soviets  are 
f  aceq  with  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
Ic    offensive    advantage.    And 
a  good  thing  for  peace, 
ilieve  that  one  must  assimie  that 
irospects  for  war  are  affected  by 
.tions  of  relative  military  advan- 
That  is.  the  Soviet  decision  to 
initiate  a  war— whether  conventional 
or  nuclear— is  affected  by  their  assess- 
ment of  whether  they  can  achieve 
theii*  military  objective.   I   think  It 
would  be  obvious  to  the  Soviet  plan- 
ners that,  if  the  United  States  had  de- 
ployed effective  defenses,  a  strategic 
nuclear  strike  would  be  futile.  They 
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would  nev(  r  order  an  attack  under  the 
drcumstances  in  which  90  percent  of 
our  populMlon,  or  90  percent  of  our 
deterrent.  rauld  be  protected. 

So  I  disagree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman!  from  California.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  U.S.  SDI  is  immoral.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  surreal.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  promoting  war  in  space. 
Indeed,  the  very  purpose  of  SDI  is  to 
prevent  w«r  not  only  in  space  but  es- 
pecially hare  on  earth.  The  SDI  is  a 
preventative  to  war.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  Absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
best  defense  is  to  have  no  defense.  I 
say  conscientiously,  and  as  sincerely  as 
the  gentleman  makes  his  point,  that 
to  defend  this  country  in  both  moral 
and  utllltaflan.  And  this  defensive  pro- 
gram has  4  very  pragmatic  objective. 

Can  the  I  Soviets  overwhelm  our  de- 
fense? Th4  Soviets  threaten  to  do  so. 
Many  in  {the  United  States  suggest 
that  by  Cruise  missOes  or  subs  sneak- 
ing into  I  the  Brooklyn  harbor,  or 
drones  in  space  the  Soviets  could  over- 
whelm us.  Theoretically  it  is  always 
possible  to  overcome  a  new  defense 
system.  But  coimtermeasures  aren't 
built  of  theory.  They're  built  of  hard- 
ware. And  I  hardware  costs  money.  The 
gentleman!  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CoxTRTSR],  made  an  outstanding  argu- 
ment when  he  said  earlier  that  ex- 
change nitlo  calculations  show  that 
for  every  one  dollar  spent  on  strategic 
defense  sjBtems  in  the  United  States, 
it  would  take  $3  spending  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  counter  it.  They  would  have 
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to  spend 
come  us. 
Having 
Soviet  Ui 
Their 
toward 


ions  of  dollars  to  over- 


id  that.  I  do  not  think  the 
Ion  iB  capable  of  doing  that, 
momy  is  already  skewed 
tary  production,  on  nearly 
a  war-time  footing.  There  is  a  limit  to 
how  much  even  the  Soviet  people  can 
be  squeeKd  to  fimd  their  military 
buildup.  I 

1         a  1410 

The  Sonets  have  a  basket  case  for 
an  economy.  They  have  had  65 
straight  years  of  crop  failures.  The 
"breadba^et  of  the  world"  is  no 
longer  even  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Soviet  Unpon.  and  that  is  a  shame  for 
the  starving  people  of  the  Ukraine, 
much  less  the  starving  people  of  Ethi- 
opia who  need  more  food,  but  from 
the  Soviet  Union  can  get  nothing  but 
arms. 

Having  aald  that,  I  would  like  to  go 
on  to  thl4  Question:  Is  it  a  bad  idea  to 
put  a  d«enslve  capability  in  space? 
Rememb^,  these  are  nonnuclear-capa- 
ble  anti-wje^wn  weapons. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tl  le  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Km  >]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KE  )SP.  VLt.  Chairman.  I  will  ask 
my  coUea  {ue  if  he  will  give  me  3  more 
minutes.  Would  that  disrupt  his  plan- 
ning? I  know  that  he  has  some  prob- 


lems in  this  debate,  but  I  think  that 
$3.7  billion  is  a  critical  amendment. 

tAr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kncpl. 

Mr.  KEliO*.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate that  very  much,  and  I  will  not 
ask  for  more  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Since  he  is  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  m)preciate  that.  I  was 
Just  about  to  point  that  out. 

&Ir.  Chairman,  I  was  going  to  make 
the  point  that  Just  about  a  year  ago, 
from  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific,  a 
nonnuclear  smart  bullet  was  launched 
which  intercepted  a  ballistic  missile 
launched  from  Vandenberg  100  miles 
in  the  air  and  vaporized  it.  This  stun- 
ningly successful  first  test  shows  that 
the  technology  is  there.  And  there  is 
much  more  to  come. 

The  question  is.  Should  we  advance 
this  technology?  Should  we  accelerate 
it?  Is  it  possible  that  we  could  vaporize 
a  Soviet  Intercontinential  ballistic  mis- 
sile with  a  smart  bullet? 

Hopefully,  the  answer  is  yes.  Even  if 
it  is,  no,  is  it  worthwhile  finding  out?  I 
think  clearly  the  moral  answer  to  that 
question  is  yes. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  please 
remind  their  folks  back  home  that  we 
are  not  talking  about  nuclear  star 
wars,  we  are  talking  about  defending 
this  Earth  from  ever  having  a  nuclear 
war. 

Would  it  bring  the  world  closer  to 
nuclear  war  for  the  United  States  to 
have  a  defense  and  the  Soviet  Union 
to  feel  threatened?  I  believe  the  oppo- 
site is  true.  The  Soviet  Union  is  spend- 
ing billions  on  strategic  defense  with 
their  nationwide  phased  array  radar 
system,  BIiCD— and  they  are  violating 
the  ABM  Treaty,  but  that  is  another 
issue — extension  air  defenses  and  they 
are  also  spending  billions  on  laser  and 
particle  beam  technology.  And  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  they  have  numer- 
ous other  programs  that  we  do  not 
even  know  about. 

But  why  would  the  Soviets  feel 
threatened  by  a  purely  defensive  UJS. 
capability?  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
California  did  not  like  my  analogy 
about  criminals  confronting  police 
wearing  bulletproof  vests,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  fair  metiu>hor.  In  effect,  if  we 
could  protect  population  and  our  de- 
terrent, we  really  would  enhance  sta- 
bility by  making  a  successful  offensive 
strike  far  more  difficult. 

If  we  can  stabilize  the  strategic  bal- 
ance in  this  way  then  we  will  have  the 
best  possible  prospects  to  achieve  ef- 
fective arms  control  agreements  to 
reduce  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  For 
what  intensive  will  the  Soviets  have— 
or  will  we  have— to  maintain  large 
stockpUes  of  offensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons if  those  weapons  have  been  ren- 
dered Ineffectual  by  strategic  defense? 


This  is  true  arms  control.  With  due 
respect  for  the  forensic  skills  of  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  think  he 
comes  to  an  illogical  answer.  But.  of 
course,  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
debate. 

tix.  Chairman,  does  the  gentleman 
want  me  to  yield  to  him?  I  have  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes;  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  make  this  point.  No.  1, 1  think  the 
gentleman  misqieaks  the  situation 
when  he  tallu  about  nonnuclear. 
There  is  very  specific  basic  research 
for  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
we^Mn  in  space  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  conversion  in  space. 
That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2.  the  gentleman  miacharacter- 
ized  this  gentleman's  position  when  he 
made  his  suggestion.  When  I  am  talk- 
ing about  no  defense.  I  am  talking 
about  no  nuclear  defense;  I  am  not 
tjtiung  about  no  national  defense. 

Finally,  on  yesterday,  when  the 
error  took  place,  what  it  points  out  is 
we  are  relying  on  computers  that 
made  an  error  yesterday.  What  if  we 
are  tAiung  about  millions  of  lives  and 
we  get  that  kind  of  a  computer  error? 
That  is  the  frightening  aspiect  of  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
good  point,  and  I  think  again  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  need  research  and 
why  we  need  the  f iiU  funding  to  find 
out  If  the  answers  are  as  the  gentle- 
man suggests.  I  think  he  would  find 
out  the  opposite  is  true. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kmp]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jrield  6  minutes  to  the  gentlonan 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MAvaouuts]. 

Mr.  MAVROUUiB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  an  amend- 
ment I  will  be  offering  with  my  col- 
league from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hbktsl]. 

Our  amendment  freoes  spoidlng  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  at  last 
year's  level  of  $1.4  billion.  It  would 
ens\u-e  that  all  research  is  conducted 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  1972 
Anti-BallisUc  Mlsdle  Treaty.  And.  it 
would  prohibit  fiscal  year  1986  spend- 
ing on  demonstration  projects  or  non- 
laboratory  testing. 

In  March  1983.  the  President  an- 
noimced  his  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. He  called  upon  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  come  up  with  a  way  to 
render  nuclear  weapons  impotent  and 
obsolete. 

The  elimination  of  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear weapons— that  is  a  goal  we  all 
share.  In  many  minds.  SDI  has 
become  the  symbol  of  a  safer  world. 

Indeed,  this  Is  a  fine  ideal.  But.  we 
must  not  confuse  the  ideal  with  the 
possible. 


We  are.  after  all.  talking  about  very 
sophisticated  systems,  some  powered 
by  nuclear  reactors.  Each  and  every 
one  of  us  need  to  understand  all  the 
implications  of  space  defense. 

And,  to  put  it  simply,  we  need  a 
policy  for  star  wars,  before  we  decide 
whether  to  build  star  wars. 

In  his  eagerness  to  get  quick  answers 
to  complex  questions,  the  President 
asked  Congress  this  year  for  $3.7  bU- 
llon  for  SDI.  a  165-percent  increase 
over  last  year.  And.  the  administration 
plans  to  fimd  technology  protot]ri)eB 
for  testing  as  early  as  1988. 

E^en  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion of  $2.5  billion  is  nearly  80  percent 
more  than  last  year.  And  that  leaves 
untouched  some  considerations  we 
simply  cannot  run  away  from. 

In  particular,  what  is  our  policy  on 
demonstration  projects. 

This  year,  it  is  especially  critical 
that  we  woiic  together  in  lasting  the 
groundwoilE  for  one  of  the  most  revo- 
lutionary initiatives  in  strategic  policy. 

Our  groundwork  should  be  based  on 
broad  and  vigorous  research  as  the 
President  stated  in  March.  But  before 
we  move  away  from  the  doctrine  of  de- 
terrence, we  must  define  what  we 
expect  to  accomplish  with  SDI  and 
any  weapons  in  qiace.  This  amend- 
ment makes  that  clear. 

Briefly,  let  me  explain  the  concern 
over  the  so  called  demonstrations,  the 
nonlaboratory  prototype  testing. 

Many  of  these  demonstrations  bump 
up  against  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Mis- 
sQe  Treaty.  If  we  are  to  renounce  the 
ABM  agreement,  or  move  toward  stra- 
tegic defense  rather  than  strategic  de- 
terrence, that  decisl<m  must  be  delib- 
erate and  intentional.  It  should  not 
simply  be  based  on  the  fact  that  proto- 
types are  buUt.  tested.— and.  here's  the 
danger,  deployed. 

This  amendmmt  is  not  a  vote  of  dis- 
approval. Rather,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
pace  and  monitor  a  research  program 
that  may  cost  nearly  a  trillion  dollars 
before  any  policy  decision  is  made. 

Finally,  I  once  again  state  that  our 
amendment  is  a  simple  dollaf  freeze  at 
last  year's  leveL  More  important, 
imUke  others  that  reprloritize  the 
President's  plan,  we  do  not  eliminate 
or  tamper  with  any  of  the  programs 
he  has  proposed.  We  simply  put  off 
any  spending  on  demonstration 
projects  at  this  early  stage  of  the  re- 
search. 

Strategic  Defense  requires  more  con- 
sideration than  the  short  time  we  have 
today.  But,  let  me  leave  you  with  one 
final  comment. 

With  a  strategic  defense— an  arms 
limitation  agreement— and  a  move 
away  from  BORVd  missiles— are  im- 
perative. 

The  Soviets  have  already  indicated 
their  intention  of  countering  any  de- 
fense with  more  offense. 
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With  an  SDI  and  no  arms  limitation 
agreement— instead  of  security,  we  will 
have  a  battlefield  in  the  sky.  The  arms 
race  will  become  the  outer  space  arms 
race. 

Join  me  in  freezing  the  SDI  budget. 

a  1420 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
[Idxs.  LlotdI. 

Mrs.  LLOYD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Mn.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Holt  amendment  to 
fund  the  SDI  Program  at  the  $2.9  bil- 
lion level.  It  is  very  prudent. 

I  think  a  brief  history  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative [SDI]  since  the  President's  an- 
nouncement over  2  years  ago  is  in 
order.  The  proposal  has  been  marked 
by  controversy  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, not  unlike  a  number  of  excellent 
programs  which  the  Republic  ulti- 
mately decided  were  worth  doing.  It 
has  come  under  attack  because  some 
critics  say  it  is  too  technologically  am- 
bitious, while  others  warn  us  that 
there  are  certain  defensive  technol- 
ogies which  are  Just  "too  dangerous  to 
develop."  The  recommended  funding 
levels  for  SDI  are  now  respectively 
$700  million  under  the  President's  re- 
quest in  the  Senate  and  $1.2  billion 
below  his  request  in  this  bill. 

Before  I  list  the  major  reasons  why  I 
support  this  extraordinary  R&D  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  is  worth  commenting 
on  Just  where  the  amendment  takes 
us.  It  has  strong  Implications  for  the 
defense  policy  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  any  President.  I  re- 
luctantly supported  the  $1.2  billion 
cut  in  the  SDI  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  of  the 
great  need  to  reduce  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, but  the  need  for  more  funding  is 
clear.  In  the  general  debate  on  this 
bill,  however.  I  noted  my  displeasure 
with  the  "Mlcromanagement"  aspects 
of  that  committee  reduction  and  my 
concern  that  key  program  activities 
had  been  cut  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  real 
progress.  Today  we  are  confronted 
with  an  amendment  which  reduces  the 
funding  even  further  to  a  level  which 
barely  allows  for  measurable  growth 
over  fiscal  year  1985  and  clearly  con- 
fines R&D  to  the  research  phase.  This 
amendment  cannot  be  read  by  the  So- 
viets as  anything  other  than  a  "gut- 
ting" of  the  President's  bold  initiative, 
regardless  of  any  attempt  to  rational- 
ize it  otherwise. 

Ultimately,  we  may  not  achieve  the 
President's  ambitious  goal  of  an  en- 
tirely "leak-proof  defense,  but  SDI  is, 
nevertheless,  worth  doing  because  the 
strategic  stakes  are  enormous. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  supporting 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  as  a 


more  rational  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol. iiAiich  at  the  same  time  promises 
to  foci^  U.S.  defensive  technology  ef- 
forts ill  a  way  that  wiU  be  most  benefi- 
cial toxhe  Nation. 

SDI  R&D  offers  the  evolutionary 
arms  control  advantage  of  developing 
strate^c  defense  systems,  which  could 
be  incrementally  added  to  our  offen- 
sive forces  and.  at  the  same  time.  Im- 
prove ^ur  ability  to  manage  crises.  SDI 
comblied  with  a  gradual  "build-down" 
of  offensive  missiles  offers  the  pocBl- 
bility  4f  a  transition  from  mutually  as- 
sured destruction  [MAD]  to  a  situa- 
tion where  a  defensive  capability  pro- 
vides *  significant  element  of  deter- 
rence and  resulting  stability.  Without 
dwelling  on  the  qiecifics.  the  possibili- 
ty that  incremental  defensive  deploy- 
ment could  produce  a  "ratcheting 
down'"  of  the  arms  race  cannot  t>e  ig- 
nored. 

ThiS|  approach  offers  the  (H>portuni- 
ty  to  Change  the  entire  moral  climate 
of  the; superpowers'  strategic  relation- 
ship s9  that  arms  control  could  once 
agaSa  become  an  end  rather  than  a 
means  in  itself.  My  belief  is  that  the 
strategic  transition  from  the  doctrine 
of  mutually  assured  destruction 
[MAD]  to  carefully  assured  defense 
[CAD]|  can  only  be  obtained  through 
such  $n  innovative  hybrid  strategy, 
which  ultimately  could  become  de- 
fense iominated.  Indeed,  the  dissatis- 
faction with  the  bizarre  promises  of 
MAD  spurred  the  investigation  of  de- 
fensive technologies. 

SDI  Will  add  a  new  dimension  to  the 
technaogical  relationship  between  the 
Unlte^  States  and  its  NATO  partners. 
De8pit0  a  variety  of  obvious  concerns 
about  Ithe  ultimate  strategic  implica- 
tions qf  SDI  in  Western  Europe,  there 
is  stroiig  evidence  that  most  of  the 
NATOI  members  and  the  Japanese  are 
greatly  interested  in  parUclpation  be- 
cause ef  the  tremendous  technological 
stakes  involved.  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
appropriate  to  consider  ways  of  involv- 
ing our  OECD  partners  which  go 
beyon4  simply  performing  diffuse  re- 
search! tasks.  For  instance,  the  West- 
em  Eiiropean  concerns  about  short- 
range  iiuclear  missile  threats  provide  a 
strong'  incentive  for  NATO  involve- 
ment In  boost-phase  defense  against 
offensive  missiles  under  relatively 
short  defensive  response  times.  Also, 
such  4tep6  can  be  taken  immediately 
'for  DQD  to  contract  with  foreign  com- 
panies] without  waiting  for  tedious 
intergovernmental  arrangements  to  be 
negotiated. 

One  cannot  discuss  SDI  without  rec- 
ognizing some  of  the  inconsistencies 
and  rhetorical  extremes  of  the  scien- 
tific debate.  The  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  has  retained  its  pseudonym 
as  "the  union  of  confused  scientists" 
in  view  of  Its  questionable  track  record 
on  SDI.  After  retreating  on  their  mis- 
estimaltes  of  satellites  required  for 
SDI.     he  UCS  has  contented  itself 
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with  being 
about  SDI. 

As  Paul  Nitze  told  the  National 
Academy  aJT  Science.  "Soviet  rhetoric 
aside,  I  do  sot  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
convince  tnem  that  defense  can  be 
good.  They  have  never  considered  de- 
fense per  ae  to  be  bad,  only  U.S.  de- 
fense." He  notes  further,  "we  must 
recognize  that  this  (Soviet)  propagan- 
da is  part  of  an  overall  strategy  *  *  * 
what  we  mast  do  (Is)  *  *  *  demonstrate 
the  poUUc4l  will  and  ability  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  military  capabilities 
effectively  (o  deter  them." 

I  find  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  an  old  friend, 
who  is  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Energy  Independence,  to  be  a  charm- 
ing gentlemui.  but  I  am.  nevertheless, 
uncomfortajble  when  he  tells  us  SDI  is 
dangerous  because  of  what  the  Rus- 
sians wlU  do  in  response.  I  appreciate 
the  thoumtful  suggestions  of  Dr. 
Richard  Odrwin.  when  he  talks  about 
smart  weMons  tradeoffs  versus  the 
costs  of  w^^^Mns  platforms,  yet  I  am 
unconvincep  when  he  insists  that  the 
funds  for  SDI  can  be  better  spent  on 
convention^  weapons  or  should  not  be 
spent  at  ali  I  am  incensed  by  the  con- 
tention of  Bethe.  Garwln.  et  al..  that 
"anything  short  of  an  impermeable 
system  tends  to  ujidermlne.  not  im- 
prove. U.S.  national  security."  As 
Colin  Gray  and  others  had  noted  in 
the  revived  ABM  debate,  this  type  of 
reasoning  is  not  acceptable.  Even  Dr. 
SchlesingeB  stated  that,  "cities  will  be 
protected  by  •  •  •  or  through  effective 
deterrence."  I  still  choose  the  middle- 
ground  witii  Dr.  BrzezinslLl  who  has 
focused  onj  the  real  promise  of  SDI, 
that  is.  to  protect  UJS.  national  com- 
mand authority  and  key  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  launchers  "and.  thus,  ul- 
timately enhance  deterrence"  and  Pro- 
fessor Cartier  of  MIT— unfortunately, 
mistakenly  labeled  an  opponent  of 
SDI— who  notes,  "(recognizing)  (t)he 
dim  prospect  for  leak-proof  nuclear  de- 
fense *  *  r  does  not  end.  But  Just 
begins,  a  aerious  discussion  of  other 
missions  fo^  missile  defense." 

Regarding  the  Soviet  response,  ac- 
cording to  Nitze.  "while  the  Soviets 
now  prote^  SDI,  they  themselves 
have  long  ««)gaged  in  research  into  ad- 
vanced ballistic  missile  defense  tech- 
nologies. B^oreover,  they  are  realistic. 
If  it  appears  that  reliable,  survlvable 
and  cost-effective  defenses  against  bal- 
listic missiles  are  feasible,  we  believe 
they  would  see  the  advantages  in  es- 
tablishing !  agreed  ground  rules  for 
phasing  in  jdef  ensive  systems  in  an  or- 
derly, pr^ctable  and  stabilizing 
manner.' 


Again,  I  tkiist  my  colleagues  wiU  give 
us  a  strong  hand  and  not  shrink  in 
fear  from  tfie  technology  development 
and  demoiutration  aspects  of  SDI. 
while  we  a|«  still  in  the  "R"  stage  of 
research.  I  am  appalled  by  the  degree 
to  which  the  Congress  has  already 


sought  to  dUute  this  initiative.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  our  next  logical  step 
beyond  this  amendment  would  be  to 
restrict  the  nature  of  even  the  most 
basic  research  in  defensive  technol- 
ogies. That  is  the  appalling  limit 
which  we  seem  to  be  aporoaching  let 
us  turn  away  and  defeat  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now.  my  view  of  Uie  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  is  that  it  can  be  a  most 
effective  tool  for  achieving  real  arms 
control,  whether  or  not  we  can  ever 
techniodly  develop  or  fully  deploy  a 
"leak  proof'  system. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  a  two- 
tiered  system  geared  to  booat-phase 
intercept  of  Soviet  missiles  and  near- 
silo  missile  defense  of  our  U.8.  ICBM's 
is  a  major  deterrent  quality.  In  other 
words.  I  think  the  Soviets  will  think 
twice  about  a  first-strike  capability 
under  circumstances  where  we  can 
intercept  60  to  70  percent  of  their 
ICBM's. 

I  have  been  stunned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  discus- 
sions of  SDI  that  have  actually  im- 
plied that  we  should  bargain  away  the 
R&D  phase  of  such  a  vital  technology 
program.  As  Mrs.  Thatcher  told  us  in 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  last  Febru- 
ary, as  regards  Western  resolve,  "Our 
strength  and  not  their  good  will  has 
brought  the  Russians  to  the  bargain- 
ing table." 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  succeed  in  their  pro- 
gram to  stop  us  from  developing  this. 
Why  is  It  Important  to  the  Soviets? 
Because  it  throws  off  the  Soviet  na- 
tional plan,  the  national  plan  that  in- 
cludes the  requirement  to  be  able  at 
all  times  and  under  all  conditions  to 
cause  a  certain  level  of  damage  to  im- 
portant targets  in  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  have  been  trying  to  im- 
plement this  national  plan  for  25 
years.  As  they  have  tried  to  implement 
the  plan,  they  did  not  build  the  many 
thousands  of  missiles  to  cover  many 
thousands  of  targets  with  high  confi- 
dence. No;  they  did  not  do  that.  To 
malnt^iin  a  force  of  10.000  missiles  or 
something  of  that  size  takes  an  enor- 
mous investment,  both  in  hardware  as 
well  as  in  people  to  operate  it.  It  would 
8»9  the  Soviet  economy  even  more 
than  their  current  program  does. 

The  SDI  offers  an  unprecedented 
science  and  technology  focus  for  our 
conventlonal  weapons  systems,  as  well 
as  a  unique  promise  for  spin-offs  to  ci- 
vilian technology.  For  example,  its  re- 
quirements for  computer  hardware 
and  software  systems  and  optical  and 
other  detection  systems  elements  are 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  our 
state-of-the-art  systems.  Neither  can 
we  ignore  the  tremendous  potential 
for  technology  transfer  in  materials 
science,  space  nuclear  power  genera- 
tion and  storage,  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
crimination and  Imaging  techniques 
using  tools  from  gamma  rays  to  new 


tjrpes  of  CAT  scanners.  For  example, 
technical  air  defense  technologies 
would  clearly  benefit  from  SDI  pro- 
grams on  a  variety  of  these  aforemen- 
tioned fronts. 

Finally,  some  critics  have  also 
warned  us  that  we  have  limited  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  and 
that  SDI  will  draw  away  too  many  of 
the  best  people  from  civilian  R&D 
programs.  Well,  to  this  I  would  say  go 
to  our  national  laboratories,  go  to  our 
NASA  labs  and  other  aerospace  indus- 
trial facilities  and  you  will  see  the 
overwhelming  evidence  that  we  do 
have  the  scientific  and  the  technologi- 
cal muscle  to  do  an  SDI  Program  of 
the  $25  billion  level  for  5  to  6  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  we  will  know 
where  we  are  in  terms  of  what  we  can 
further  do  and  where  we  should  go 
and  tiltimately  should  be  deployed. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  urge  support  for 
the  Holt  amendment.  It  is  a  prudent 
level  and  I  urge  support  for  this  as 
well  as  the  SDI  Program. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Stddds]. 

Mr.  STUDD8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  both  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Dnxnics] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  BCavhoulcs]  for  the  leader- 
ship and  eloquence  they  have  shown 
in  this  battle.  In  fact.  I  rise  in  support 
of  both  amendments,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  lowest  of  the  five  or  six 
numbers  upon  which  we  will  be  asked 
to  vote  today. 

The  Mavroules  amendment  would 
limit  research  funding  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  [SDI]  Program 
to  $1.4  billion,  eqiial  to  the  level  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  1986.  and  $X3 
billion  below  the  amount  requested  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  for 
1986. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
his  plan  for  the  SDI,  or  star  wars  pro- 
gram, he  expreaied  the  hope  that  it 
would  "give  ut  the  means  of  rendering 
nuclear  weapons  impotent  and  obso- 
lete." If  that  were  Indeed  the  intent 
and  the  probable  effect  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  would  be  supporting  the  Presi- 
doit's  budget  request  10  times  over. 

But  can  any  SDI  really  defend  us 
against  nuclear  attack?  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's promise  a  product  of  careful 
analysis,  or  is  it  Just  a  wish  that  we  all 
share?  And  If  it  is  Juit  a  product  of 
wishful  thinking,  what  will  the  conse- 
quences be  for  the  United  States  if 
Congress  accepts  that  wish  as  serious 
policy?  And  if  we  commit  our  money 
and  our  hopes  for  a  secure  future  to 
the  fulfillment  of  a  fantasy,  to  a  Hol- 
lywood happy  ending  that  bears  little 
relation  to  the  realities  of  a  nuclear 
world? 

The  day  after  the  President's  star 
wars  speech,  his  advisers  began  for  the 
first  time  to  argue  that  the  doctrine  of 
mutually  assured  destruction  [MAD] 


is  in  reality  a  balance  of  terror.  Al- 
though they  concede  that  the  offen- 
sive standoff  has  preserved  the  peace 
for  three  decades,  they  Insist  that 
MAD  is  an  umpleasant  doctrine:  it  is. 
they  say,  immoral;  it  carries  with  it  no 
giiarantees  of  security;  it  should  be 
changed.  Well,  of  course,  it  should  be 
changed.  That  is  what  a  nuclear 
freeze,  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  and  a 
ban  on  antisatelllte  wemwns— all  of 
which  many  Members  of  Congress 
support  and  the  President  opposes— 
would  help  us  to  achieve. 

But  in  place  of  slow  and  steady  st^x 
toward  nuclear  restraint,  we  have  star 
wars.  I  would  like  to  believe  that  star 
wars  are  the  key  to  future  peace,  but 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  SDI,  I  am  sad 
to  conclude,  is  the  Edsel  of  the  1980's. 
but  with  $1  trillion  sticker  price.  It  is 
overpriced,  it  is  overdesigned.  and  it 
has  been  oversold;  it  will  not  perform 
as  advertised. 

The  SDI  will  not  make  nuclear 
weapons  Impotent  or  obsolete;  it  won't 
protect  the  American  people  from  nu- 
clear war.  and  unless  the  President  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  entire  program 
in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  will  destroy  the  proq>ects  for  mean- 
ingful arms  controL 

The  SDFs  potential  effect  on  arms 
control  provides  the  clearest  illuiitr*- 
tion  since  we  sent  Marines  to  Lebanon 
in  1983  of  a  fundamental  fact  of 
modem  life;  that  is,  that  even  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  very  bad  situation  very  much 
worse. 

Assuming  the  Dellums  amendment 
is  unsuccessful,  I  will  vote  for  the 
Mavroules  amendment  for  a  niunber 
of  reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  cost. 
The  Biavroules  amendment  would  cut 
$2.3  billion  from  the  President's 
budget  request,  and  $1.1  billion  from 
the  bill  brought  to  the  House  floor  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
The  $1.4  billion  that  would  be  retained 
is  stUl  a  lot  of  money,  especially  when 
you  consider  that  the  administration 
has  only  been  able  thus  far  to  spend  5 
percent  of  the  $1.4  billion  Congress 
approved  this  year  for  SDI. 

If  one  really  wants  to  understand 
the  reason  wl^  SDI  is  taken  as  seri- 
ously as  it  is.  the  answer  is  money.  It 
constitutes  the  purest  demonstration 
we  have  ever  witnessed  in  this  country 
of  the  military-industrial  complex  at 
woi^  Already,  major  SDI  contracts 
have  been  awarded  to  Boeing.  LTV, 
McDonnell-Douglas.  Teledyne.  AVCO. 
Aerojet.  General  Electric.  Honeywell. 
Hughes  Aircraft.  Rockwell.  TRW, 
Grumman,  ITEK.  Martin-Marietta, 
RCA,  and  Westinghouse.  And  the  real 
spending  has  barely  begun. 

The  SDI  Is  well  on  its  way  to  becom- 
ing America's  first  truly  inviilnerable 
weapons  system,  that  is.  a  weapons 
system  being  worked  on  by  defense 
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contractors  in  every  single  congres- 
sional district  in  the  United  States. 

The  fact  is  that  even  the  strongest 
proponents  of  8DI  cannot  Justify  the 
enormous  increase  in  research  funds 
being  proposed  by  the  President.  They 
have  utterly  faOed  to  make  the  case 
that  this  money  can  be  qient  in  a  co- 
herent and  efficient  fashion.  The  level 
of  funding  proposed  by  Congressman 
MAvaouLis  would  more  than  keep 
pace  with  Russian  research  in  slmUar 
technologies.  The  higher  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  would 
produce  a  waste  of  Federal  doUars 
that  we  should  not  tolerate,  and  that 
we  cannot  afford.  It  would  mean  that 
we  would  have  fewer  doUars  for  educa- 
tion, health  care.  Social  Security,  the 
environment,  and  transportation; 
fewer  dollars  for  conventional  weap- 
ons and  military  training;  a  bigger 
budget  deficit;  ultimately  higher 
taxes;  and  it  would  make  no  tangible 
contribution  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

But  considerations  of  money  aside, 
the  fundamental  reason  I  support 
these  amendments  is  that— old  fash- 
ioned as  it  may  be— I  still  believe  In 
nuclear  arms  control. 

Major  elements  of  the  President's 
SDI  Program  would  violate  the  1972 
United  States-Russian  agreement  to 
limit  the  deplosmient  of  antlballlstlc 
mlssUe  [ABM]  systems.  That  agree- 
ment bans  "the  development,  testing, 
and  deplosmiient  of  ABM  sj^tems  that 
are  space-based,  air-based,  sea-based, 
or  mobile  land-based."  Pure  research, 
which  would  be  allowed  under  the 
Mavroules  amendment,  is  not  prohibit- 
ed. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Americans 
wiU  benefit  from  scrapping  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  Reagan  administration 
has  recently— and  properly— made 
much  of  an  alleged  Soviet  plan  to  vio- 
late the  treaty  by  constructing  a  large 
radar  with  ABM  characteristics  in  cen- 
tral Siberia.  The  Soviets  do  not  con- 
cede that  this  radar  will  violate  the 
treaty,  but  we  should  insist  that  they 
provide  conclusive  proof  that  this  Is 
the  case.  But  our  ability  to  demand 
compliance  with  the  ABM  Treaty  will 
be  undercut  if  the  Soviets  know— and 
the  whole  world  Imows— that  America 
intends  to  violate  the  treaty.  Itself,  no 
matter  what  the  Russians  do. 

The  SDI  also  demolishes  the  funda- 
mental goal  of  our  arms  control  strate- 
gy, which  is  to  encourage  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reduce  its  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  capability.  The  construction 
of  a  U.S.  system  Intended  to  shoot 
down  incoming  missiles  will  create  a 
strong  incentive  for  the  Russians  to  do 
precisely  what  we  would  like  them  not 
to  do— build  more  missiles,  with  more 
warheads.  The  Russians  have  said  that 
is  what  they  will  do  If  the  United 
States  persists  In  its  program.  And  ex- 
perts agree  that  it  will  be  far  less  ex- 
pensive and  far  less  technologically 


challenging  for  the  Russians  to  build 
more  offensive  weapons  than  it  will  be 
for  ui  to  build  constantly  expanding 
and  flexible  defensive  sjmtems  to 
counter  their  new  capabilities. 

What's  more.  SDI  wlU  encourage 
both  sides  to  build  the  worst  kind  of 
nude^  weapona— large,  powerful  mis- 
siles, icarrylng  large  numbers  of  war- 
heads; capable  of  confusing  and  over- 
wheliilng  any  defensive  system.  This 
trend  would  directly  contradict  a 
major  new  element  In  UJB.  weapons 
strategy,  which  is  to  build  a  relatively 
small :  single-warhead  mIssUe— the  so- 
caUedlMldgetman.  Smaller  missiles  are 
intended  to  maintain  an  effective  de- 
terrent to  military  attack,  while  not 
increaiBing  the  potential  to  launch  a 
preeotptlve  first  strike.  This  approach 
has  become  our  strategy;  it  is  a  rela- 
tively sensible  approach;  we  would  like 
the  Soviets  to  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion; there  are  indications  they  can  be 
persuaded  to  do  so;  but  SDI  threatens 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  that  either 
side  wUl  abandon  the  large  multlwar- 
head  missiles  that  are  the  greatest 
cause  pf  nuclear  uncertainty,  fear,  and 
mlstntst. 

We  have  lived  with  the  bomb  for  40 
years.  Today,  both  the  United  States 
and  t%e  Soviet  Union  have  the  ability 
to  des^y  the  Earth  many  times  over. 
Since  the  early  1960's.  both  Republi- 
can apd  Democratic  administrations 
have  sought  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  limit  offensive  and  de- 
fensive arms.  Those  efforts  have  met 
with  only  modest  success.  President 
Reagan  has  criticized  those  past  agree- 
ments and  he  has  accused  the  Soviet 
Union  of  violating  them.  He  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  strong  doubts 
about!  the  willingness  of  the  Russians 
ever  ti>  enter,  in  good  faith.  Into  a  mu- 
tually^ beneficial  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment. !Hls  own  administration  has  thus 
far  failed  to  make  any  progress  toward 
meanfcigful  arms  control  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

And  yet,  under  President  Reagan, 
the  Stol  has  become  the  foundation 
for  a  new  nuclear  arms  strategy,  a 
strategy  based  on  deterrence  through 
offsetting  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
sive ciipabilltles.  But  to  succeed.  SDI 
will  be  dependent— utterly  and  com- 
pletely—on the  successful  negotiation 
of  an  arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  require  levels 
of  mutual  understanding,  trust,  verifi- 
cation, and  technical  difficulty  com- 
pletely unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 

Thli  is  so  because  it  will  be  many, 
many  I  times  more  difficult  to  reach  an 
agreement  regulating  the  development 
and  deployment  of  defensive  systems 
than  It  has  been  to  limit  the  number 
of  offensive  weapons  each  side  may 
possets.  And  if  there  is  no  agreement 
to  regulate  defensive  systems,  neither 
side  ^lU  feel  secure  enough  to  limit 
the  nilsslles  and  bombers  it  may  ultl- 
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mately  ne|ed  to  overwhelm  whatever 
defense  the  other  side  may  develop. 

The  resiilt  will  be  chaos,  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  offensive  weaponry,  and 
growing  uncertainty  about  the  peace- 
ful intentions  of  either  side. 

President  Reagan  argues  that  the 
SDI  is  solely  a  defensive  sjrstem,  that 
is.  it  wlU  only  be  used  to  shield  the 
United  States  from  a  nuclear  first 
strike.  But  the  Russians  know,  and 
President  Reagan  ought  to  Imow,  that 
a  leak-proof  nuclear  shield  is  not  ob- 
tainable. We  can't  be  adequately  pro- 
tected agaiinst  an  all-out  Soviet  first 
strike.  So  what  Is  the  purpose  of  SDI, 
the  Russians  ask.  One  poulble  answer 
is  that  Sbl  is  intended  to  shield  the 
United  St«es  not  from  a  Russian  first 
strike,  but  instead  from  a  second  strike 
following  I  an  all-out  U.S.  nudear 
attack  on  ithe  Soviet  Union.  A  suffi- 
ciently ambitious  defensive  system, 
the  theoryl  goes,  might  be  able  to  limit 
U.S.  casualties  caused  by  a  relatively 
weak  retaliatory  strike  from  a 
bombed-oqt  Soviet  Union.  Farfetched? 
Yes.  Paranoid?  Perhaps.  But  this  is 
the  way  siperpowen  think  about  nu- 
clear war.  I  These  are  the  suspicions 
that  creat#  the  instabilities  that  cause 
the  fears  that  someday  may  kill  us  all. 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers 
urge  Americans  to  place  their  faith  In 
technology.  Scientists,  we  are  told,  can 
do  wondeiiful  things.  Enough  money, 
enough  research,  enough  good  old 
American  {know-how  and  presto!  No 
nukes. 

But  a  ilngle  technc^oglcal  break- 
through will  not  produce  a  reliable  nu- 
clear shield.  The  question,  after  all,  is 
not  whether  an  Individual  missile  can 
be  targetel  and  destroyed.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  hundreds  of  missiles, 
carrying  thousands  of  warheads,  de- 
signed to  confuse  defenders,  can  be  de- 
tected, targeted,  and  successfully  de- 
stroyed—aU  with  a  few  minutes  notice, 
or  less. 

And  the  I  answer  to  that  question  is 
don't  bet  your  future  on  it— and  don't 
bet  the  lives  of  your  children. 

I  am  not  I  arguing  that  no  research  on 
nuclear  defensive  systems  should  be 
done.  There  are,  as  proponents  of  the 
SDI  have  pointed  out.  advantages  to 
this  resea^  that  have  little  to  do 
with  the  President's  own  goals. 

First  of  kll.  the  Soviets  may  be  per- 
siuuled  to  ^uce  the  size  of  their  nu- 
clear arse^  in  return  for  a  mutual 
agreement;  to  adhere  permanently  to 
the  current,  or  to  a  revised  version,  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  I  would  lyiplaud 
such  an  agreement.  But  this  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  abandon  his 
vision  of  g  leak-proof  nuclear  shield, 
and  he  hap  Insisted  this  is  something 
he  will  not  do. 

Second,  a  limited  ABM  capability 
might  help  the  UJS.  defend  against  an 
accidental  nuclear  launch,  or  against 
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an  attack  from  a  country  possessing 
only  a  small  nuclear  arsenal. 

Third,  we  should  never  allow  our- 
selves to  become  vulnerable  to  a  possi- 
ble Soviet  technological  breakthrough 
that  would  put  us  at  a  strategic  disad- 
vantage. 

The  Mavroules  and  Dellums  amend- 
ments will  preserve  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  a  limited  defensive  capability; 
they  will  do  so  at  a  relatively  reasona- 
ble cost;  they  will  do  so  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  existing  treaty  obliga- 
tions; and  they  will  do  so  without  im- 
derminlng  the  prospects  for  future— 
and  hopefully  more  meaningful— arms 
control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

a    1430 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GekasI. 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
Judgment  the  amendments  offered  or 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  torpedo  the  SDI 
initiative.  And  given  the  fact,  as  I 
stated  over  and  over  again  to  the 
American  people,  that  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  is  the  last,  best  hot>e 
of  the  goal  to  achieve  nuclear  disarma- 
ment in  its  ultimate,  we  must  erect  a 
dam  of  a  no  vote  against  these  amend- 
ments offered  by  or  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Deixuhs]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mavhoui-es]. 

Is  there  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
who  believes  that  whatever  success 
may  be  gained  at  the  nuclear  disarma- 
ment talks  currently  awaiting  their 
second  phase  in  Geneva  that  the  final 
result  of  that  process  will  yield  any- 
thing more  than  a  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar warheads,  if  that?  No  matter  what 
final  result  they  achieve,  we  will  still 
have  thousands  and  thousands  of  nu- 
clear warheads  extant  and  we  will  iu>- 
plaud  and  say  that  Geneva  has  pro- 
duced the  reductions  of  armaments. 

There  will  never  be  an  elimination  of 
nuclear  armaments  out  of  Geneva. 
The  only  thing,  and  it  was  alluded  to 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
that  would  assure  the  success  of  disar- 
mament would  be  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete.  That  is  the  phrase 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
utilized. 

In  making  them  obsolete,  the  only 
way  that  we  can  render  nuclear  wa'-- 
heads  obsolete  is  to  aUow  to  become 
fruitful  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  yielding. 


I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
incorrect  when  he  makes  the  state- 
ment that  my  amendment  will  torpedo 
the  SDI  Program.  In  no  way  does  it 
torpedo  the  SDI. 

Let  me  clarify.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  and  all  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  clarify.  Tou  know,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  deficits  that  are  out  of  con- 
troL  We  have  no  control  over  deficits 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  and  you  have 
referred  to  that  in  many  of  your  talks 
on  this  floor.  I  am  trying  to  level  it  at 
last  year's  level  to  keep  in  compliance 
with  the  President's  initiative. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  going  to  take 
me  on  on  that?  And  please  clarify. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Tes;  the  point  is  that 
to  slow  it  up.  to  slow  up  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  is  to  torpedo  it. 

Mr.  MAVROX7LES.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  OEKA8.  I  suggest  that  at  this 
very  Juncture  in  the  history  of  this 
project,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
danger  that  we  face  in  this  world  that 
we  need  the  fastest  possible  concentra- 
tion on  this  effort  ever  amassed  by 
mankind.  In  my  Judgment,  a  no  vote 
would  erect  what  I  said  was  a  dam  to 
stem  the  tide  of  these  torpedos. 

Dam  the  torpedoe;  fuU  speed  ahead 
on  SDI.  

BArs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [BCr.  Ooitzaliz]. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment. It  is  very  difficult  when  either 
individuals  or  collectivities  are  in  a 
state  of  mind.  The  reasoning  processes 
of  the  mind  get  blocked  out. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  Senate  in 
my  first  semester  we  had  the  big  issue 
of  the  segregation  issue,  and  the  mas- 
sive kit  of  resistance  laws  that  came 
through  the  Confederate  States.  And  I 
found  mjrself  debating  and  taking  the 
floor  for  about  30  hours  and  discov- 
ered that  when  you  try  to  reason 
against  a  state  of  mind  it  is  impossible 
to  break  through  that  blockage  of  the 
mind. 

But  today  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Delliuns  amendment  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  comes  the  closest  to  of- 
fering a  plea  of  sanity  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  weaponry  that  every  time 
we  develop,  instead  of  more  secure  we 
become  more  insecxire. 

Also  I  discovered  that  when  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  were  in  this 
state  of  mind,  brilliant  minds  in  every 
other  field  of  Jurisprudence,  yet  when 
you  mentioned  the  partictilar  minority 
under  issue  they  got  in  a  state  of  mind 
and  you  could  not  reason.  It  is  the 
same  thing  here  with  the  Russians, 
and  it  has  been  since  the  so-called 
advent  of  the  cold  war.  the  original 
cold  war. 

I  think  we  have  a  greater  obligation 
that  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomia 
has  asked  of  us:  to  transcend  these 
limitations  of  ideology,  and  prefixed 
notions,  and  kind  of  rise  to  the  occa- 


sion of  looking  at  these  things  from 
the  objective  standpoint  of  reason. 
Our  priorities  are  perverted. 

The  administration  that  is  asking 
for  the  $25  billion  for  this  venture  into 
something  that  may  never  develop  at 
all  is  the  same  administration  that  is 
asldng  us  to  cut  out  all  of  the  housing 
assistance  programs  for  the  poor  and 
moderate  income  and  cut  drastically 
the  community  development  bloc 
grant  programs  for  our  own  domestic 
needs.  Just  about  half  of  this  amount 
would  take  care  of  all  of  the  assisted 
housing  programs  and  the  community 
development  bloc  grant  programs  that 
are  the  mintmni  needs  of  this  country 
at  this  time. 

I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DELLims]  is  considered  very  seriously. 
He  and  I  are  Don  Quixotes,  I  know. 
We  are,  in  Jack  Anderson's  words,  Don 
Quixotes  that  is  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  I  are  sort  of  the  Don 
Quixotes:  tilting  at  windmills. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Dellums 
amendment. 

a  1440 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Uiank  the  gentle- 
woman for  shielding. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Ahmet]. 

Mr.  ARMEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate my  remarks  with  ao  many  of  those 
people  who  have  spoken  before  me 
who  tried  to  make  it  clear  what  we  are 
dealing  with  here.  I  would  like  to  start 
off  by  responding  to  a  comment  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  in 
support  of  the  amendment  where  he 
made  the  point,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  point,  that  I  do  not  want  a  nucle- 
ar defense.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

I  think  one  common  thread  that 
runs  throughout  this  debate  for  all  of 
us  in  this  debate  is  the  horror  that  we 
see  in  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  anni- 
hilation. It  is  something  that  is  horri- 
ble. I  have  five  childreiL  I  want  my 
children  safe.  But  the  fact  is  today  we 
have,  and  for  years  we  have  had.  a  nu- 
clear defense,  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion in  the  form  of  deterrence.  The 
only  way  we  could  do  was  to  try  to 
match  warhead  for  warhead  to  keep 
that  up.  And  now  all  of  a  sudden  we 
find  that  wonderful  technology,  that 
technology  which,  yes.  can  be  in  the 
hands  of.  and  developed  by.  American 
business  enterprise  that  will  give  us 
the  first  great  hope  for  mankind  since 
we  developed  this  kind  of  weap<». 
That  is  embodied  in  SDI. 

Now  let  me  Just  remind  the  House 
that  is  the  technology  that  took  an  as- 
tronaut to  the  Moon  where  he 
launched     a    golf    ball.     When     he 
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launched  that  golf  ball,  nobody  was 
concerned;  that  was  not  perceived  as  a 
nuclear  weapon  in  space;  it  was  a  golf 
balL 

This  is  the  kind  of  technology  we  are 
talking  about.  It  does  not  take  much 
to  prevent  the  reentry  of  that  nuclear 
warhead  traveling  through  space  as 
they  do.  We  want  to  keep  them  out  of 
space.  But  more  importantly,  we  want 
to  keep  them  from  reentering. 

The  question  really  becomes,  I 
think,  for  those  who  have  said  an  al- 
ternative is  the  freeze  of  discussions  or 
the  SALT  discussions:  "Do  you  put 
your  faith  in  the  future  as  embodied 
In  American  technology,  the  science 
and  the  genius  that  we  worked  so  hard 
to  see  our  young  people  develop?"  or 
"Do  you  put  your  faith  is  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  and  to  comply  with  agree- 
ments?" 

Well.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  clear, 
for  years  we  have  tried  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets.  We  have  been  talk- 
ing and  hoping;  they  have  been  talk- 
ing and  building.  They  have  defense 
systems. 

Why  do  they  want  to  stop  SDI?  Be- 
cause it  takes  away  from  their  defense 
advantage.  Now  I  wUl  ask  the  same 
question  I  asked  on  the  campaign  be- 
cause this  is  not  a  new  debate,  it  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time:  "Do  you 
want  this  kind  of  technology  which 
does  give  us  the  possibility  of  making 
the  nuclear  weapons  obsolete?  Do  you 
want  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviets 
without  our  having  it  or  would  you 
prefer  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans  without  their  having  it?" 
That  to  me  is  our  best  choice.  Let  us 
get  It  first  and  let  us  keep  America 
safe.        

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  ISx.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Setbkblttig]. 

Mr.  8KIHKKLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
one  of  the  things  that  really  gets  to 
me  about  this  whole  SDI  Program  is 
that  it  is  discussed  as  though  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  were  as 
unlimited  as  outer  space.  Yet  this  very 
week,  the  United  States,  for  the  first 
time  since  1914.  became  a  net  debtor 
nation.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that 
this  administration's  defense  program, 
and  in  particular  the  SDI  Program, 
will  result  in  less,  rather  than  more, 
military  strength. 

Recently,  Mr.  J.  Richard  Munro. 
president  and  chief  executive  of  Time. 
Inc..  made  a  speech  in  Richmond.  VA. 
advancing  precisely  that  argiiment.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  couple  of  excerpts 
from  it.  He  said,  among  other  things: 

Defense  spending  in  constant  dollan  now 
Is  ma  hl^  as  it  wss  st  the  height  of  the 
Korean  War  and  Vietnam  War.  By  1990  it 
will  be  a  third  more  than  it  was  in  either 
war.  In  short,  under  current  leadership  we 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  wartime  spending 
policy.  Our  economy  la  being  Increasingly 
militarized. 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  spend  money 
on  research  for  SDI  and  it  is  another 


thing  lb  spend  money  in  an  effort  to 
deploy  Ithis  system,  assuming  it  is  pos- 
sible t*  deploy  it.  The  difference  in 
money  I  that  would  be  spent  for  a  re- 
search Iprogram  and  the  money  for  a 
deployment  program  is  on  the  order  of 
the  dlserence  between  JAr.  Dsllums' 
proposed  amendment  and  what  the 
administration  wants,  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  $950  million  and  $3.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1986. 

Let  me  read  Just  a  bit  more  of  what 
Mr.  Munro  said: 

The  defense  buildup  Is  taking  place  as  If  It 
were  In  a  vacuum  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rest  of  our  econtmilc  and  aodal 
needs.  Tet  It  can  and  will  cause  severe  eco- 
nomic (Sslocatlons  affecting  every  Industry 
In  Ametfca.  The  shift  toward  more  military 
spending  In  the  1980's  will  change  our  econ- 
omy as .  deeply  as  the  oil  price  explosion 
chuiged  us  in  the  1970's.  We  have  severely 
cut  education  and  human  services  programs 
and  State  governments  are  following  suit.  In 
effect,  we  are  dlslnvesting  In  people,  dlsin- 
vesting  In  our  future  work  force. 

No  one  here  is  arguing  against  a 
strong  defense,  but  a  good  defense  is 
more  wan  hardware.  A  good  defense 
must  qe  based  on  a  sound  economy 
and  a  healthy  society.  If  we  go  on  with 
this  insane  drive  to  spend  as  though 
there  were  no  limitations  on  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  raise  money, 
then  we  are  surely  going  to  weaken 
our  defense. 

I  susest  that  the  SDI  Program,  if 
the  administration  has  its  way,  will  be 
the  biggest  boondoggle  in  history.  It 
amounts  to  a  case  of  spending  money 
purely  for  the  sake  of  spending  it.  It  is 
based  qn  speculation  that  It  is  going  to 
produo^  something  from  a  defense 
standpoint  when,  in  fact,  the  Presi- 
dent Umself  has  admitted  that  we 
really  don't  know  if  it  is  possible.  A  re- 
search {program  is  Justified.  The  aU- 
out  prdgramfor  "star  wars"  is  not. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  d  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
nilnoisl  [Mr.  Michkl]. 

Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  chairman,  like 
most  of  you.  I'm  not  a  scientist.  I'm  a 
layman  who  is  often  asked  to  make 
difficult  decisions  about  technical 
questions  involving  complex  aress  of 
knowledge. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
favor  ihls  SDI  research  program— It 
helps  \tB  ask  the  right  questions.  It 
seeks  ^orluible  answers. 

SDI  cannot  chwoge  the  laws  of  phys- 
ics. If  the  critics  of  SDI  concepts  are 
right,  i  wlU  be  the  SDI  Program  itself 
that  will  provide  the  proof. 

SDI  does  not  Involve  a  militarization 
of  spate.  Indeed,  It  could  be  the  first 
chanc«  we  have  had  since  the  creation 
of  the  tCBM  to  demilitarize  space. 

SDI  jdoes  not  Involve  the  use  of  nu- 
clear ekploslves  in  order  to  stop  incom- 
ing missiles.  In  fact,  its  very  purpose  is 
to  mage  a  potential  aggressor  so  un- 
certaid  of  success  that  he  will  not  even 
consider     sending     ICBM's     through 
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space.  Not  bnly  space,  but  the  Earth 
Itself  can  become  free  of  nuclear  war- 
fare if  SDI  t«search  gives  us  reason  to 
go  forward,  j 

re  faO  to  adequately  fund 
:h  program?  It  seeks  to 
is  possible  to  increase  de- 
tlllty.  and  security,  for 
our  allies.  It  doesn't  add 
one  nuclear  Iweapon  to  the  stockpile.  It 
doesn't  threaten  anyone  on  Earth. 

We  all  Imow  the  controversial  histo- 
ry of  the  strategic  doctrine  of  mutual 
assured  destruction.  While  the  MAD 
doctrine  ha4  been  useful  in  the  past,  it 
raises  moral  and  geopolitical  questions 
today.  Thai  is  why  SDI  is  so  impor- 
tant. It  cot^d  take  us  away  from  the 
MAD  balan^  of  terror  in  which  your 
f  amlly  and  pilne  are  held  hostages  in 
the  nuclear  standoff. 
To  quote  President  Reagan: 

The  humaa  spirit  must  be  capable  of 
rising  above  OeaUng  with  other  nations  by 
threatening  their  existence. 

Seen  in  this  way,  SDI  is  something 
more  than  a  technological  research 
program— it  is  an  affirmation  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  human  desire  to  turn  away  from 
weapons  of  |  destruction  as  such,  it  re- 
flects all  thkt  is  best  in  the  American 
character.   { 

But  now  %  ask  you  to  Ignore,  for  a 
moment,  the  technology  involved.  I 
ask  you  to  Concentrate  on  one  human 
being— Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

When  I  ment  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
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April  with  g  bipartisan  delegation  led 
by  the  Speaker,  we  met  for  hours  and 
hours  with  members  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet.  We  spent  over  2  hours  with 
Foreign  Mlpster  Gromyko  and  over 
3V^  hours  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev. 

And  I  can  tell  you  the  Soviet  leaders 
are  obsessed  with  SDI.  Gromyko  was 
adamant  in  condemning  it.  It  took  Mr. 
Gorbachev  an  hoiu:  to  get  around  to 
the  subject  ibut  then  spent  45  minutes 
talking  aboat  SDI.  There's  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  the  Soviet  hierarchy  is  con- 
vinced SDI Jean  work.  It's  the  bone  in 
their  throal  They're  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  MX's  as  they  are  SDI. 

As  I  sat  across  the  table  from  Mr. 
Gorbachev,!  i  got  the  chance  to  take 
the  measure  of  the  man. 

He  Is  smooth  and  self-confident.  He 
is  intelllgeiit  and  tough-minded.  And 
he  is  a  firmjand  dedicated  Communist, 
a  protege  of  party  ideologist  Suslov 
and  Yuri  Andropov. 

That  is  n^t  exactly  the  type  you  as- 
sociate with  deliberate  -mlsreadlngs  of 
strategic  realities. 

And  I  thjought'to  myself:  Suppose 
you  were  sitting  in  his  chair;  suppose 
you  luiew  that  the  lead  the  United 
States  has  in  computer  technologies 
and  its  cap^ty  for  production  might 
give  it  a  sb|ield  against  Soviet  nuclear 
arms. 
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What  would  you  do  if  you  also  knew 
your  own  country,  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
burdened  with  an  economic  and  indus- 
trial system  that  can't  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  this  area— if  the  United 
States  decided  to  really  get  to  work? 

If  I  were  In  Gorbachev's  shoes,  I'd 
keep  my  scientists  busy— as  they  have 
been  for  a  decade— seeing  what  they 
can  do  about  a  Soviet  SDI. 

And  at  the  same  time  I'd  threaten  to 
overwhelm  an  American  SDI  system 
with  missiles.  I'd  issue  dire  warnings. 
I'd  threaten  to  leave  the  arms  talks. 
I'd  do  almost  anything  to  convince 
Americans  it  isn't  worthwhile  pursu- 
ing SDI.  I'd  teU  America's  allies  that 
SDI  means  their  abandonment.  I'd  get 
my  disinformation  machines  working 
overtime. 

Is  that  what  was  going  through  Idr. 
Gorbachev's  mind  as  we  sat  there,  eye- 
ball to  eyeball? 

I  think  that  is  exactly  what  he  was 
thinking.  Because  those  are  the  things 
he  says  and  does. 

In  the  short  term  SDI  is  an  absolute 
prerequisite  for  arms  control  progress 
in  Geneva.  In  the  long  term,  SDI  can 
bring  about  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  way  the  world  looks  at  the  entire 
question  of  nuclear  arms.  It  moves  us 
from  a  reliance  on  attack  to  a  reliance 
on  defense. 

For  over  40  years  the  two  superpow- 
ers have  faced  each  other  holding  nu- 
clear swords,  ready  to  do  battle.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  historic  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  asks  If  it  is  possible  to 
replace  the  sword  with  a  shield. 

Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  give  him  ade- 
quate funding  to  discover  if  such  a 
shield  can  be  developed.  We've  already 
adopted  amendments  cutting  back  the 
number  of  MX  missiles.  I  don't  like 
that  but  I  would  surely  make  a  plea 
here  for  restoration  of  funding  for 
SDI  research. 

That  will  in  my  Judgement  do  more 
to  get  the  Soviets  attention  than  any- 
thing else  in  this  biU. 

D  1450 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dkllums]. 

Mr.  DEXiLUMS.  Would  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  stay  in  the 
well  for  Just  a  moment?  I  asked  the 
gentlewoman  to  jrield  1  minute  of 
time. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  first  of  all.  why 
do  you  think  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned about  SDI?  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado, made  an  eloquent  presentation 
earlier  today  to  point  out  that  it  is  not 
the  defense  intitiative  that  has  the 
Soviet  Union  shook  up;  it  Is  the  offen- 
sive potential  of  a  first  strike  capabil- 
ity that,  this  system  coupled  with 
greater  capacity  to  destroy  that  has 
them  shook  up.  It  is  not  the  defensive 
capability;  they  do  not  imow  how  to 
overwhelm  it. 


I  want  to  yield  to  my  colleague  to  let 
him  respond. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

BCr.  COURTER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond, if  I  may,  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

mi.  Chairman,  the  reason  the  Soviet 
Union  is  concerned  about  strategic  de- 
fense in  the  United  States  is  because 
they  know  that  if  we  move  toward  the 
deployment  of  defensive  systems,  it 
wlU  remove  the  effectiveness  of  their 
offensive  snenaL  They  have  spent  be- 
tween $300  and  $500  billion  ia  building 
up  these  offensive,  threatening  weap- 
ons. 

The  effect,  the  military  effect  of 
those  weapons  will  be  removed  if  we 
can  defend  against  them.  That  is  the 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
1  minute  allotted  to  the  gentleman 
f rcnn  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  i^preciate  it 
if  my  colleague  would  respond. 

Mr.  laCHEL.  Well.  I  would  certain- 
ly emulate  exactly  what  the  gentle- 
man said;  you  get  the  same  Impression 
when  you  are  talking  to  the  Soviets. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  now  yield  10  minutes  at  this  time  to 
a  very  distingulshd  member  of  the 
committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Research  and  DeveloiHnent.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HntTSLl. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  I  rise  in  sunwrt  of  the 
Mavroules-Hertel  amendment,  which 
would  cause  a  freeze  in  funding  for 
the  SDI  system.  Why?  Because  of  the 
debate  we  have  Just  heard  here. 

We  are  hearhig  about  beginning  a 
new  arms  race.  We  are  hearing  from 
the  minority  leader  and  from  Mr. 
CouHTBR.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  about  us  seizing  the  major  ad- 
vantaige  through  SDI  so  that  they 
could  not  have  an  advantage  with 
their  nuclear  arsenal  today. 

But  we  also  hear  through  the  debate 
that  that  would  mean  the  Soviet 
Union  would  also  try  to  have  an  SDI. 
We  would  have  a  new  arms  race.  We 
are  talking  about  fundamental  issues, 
and  we  are  talking  about  the  future  of 
the  world. 

As  awful  as  the  current  system  is. 
with  wei4>onB  escalating  on  both  sides, 
thank  goodness  we  have  not  had  a  dis- 
aster, thank  goodness  we  have  not  had 
a  nuclear  war.  thank  goodness  we  have 
not  had  miscalculation. 

With  the  talk  of  an  SDI  system  that 
can  never  be  perfect,  we  bring  new 
dangers.  We  hear  arguments  on  both 
sides,  but  the  fact  is  the  people  that 
are  in  support  of  the  SDI  cannot  and 
will  not  be  able  to  tell  us  how  long, 
what  kind  of  system,  how  much  will  it 
cost,  or  if  It  will  ever  work.  They 
cannot  tell  us  that  today,  they  wlU 
never  be  able  to  teU  us  that. 

We  have  a  $200-billion  deficit.  We 
spend  $300  billion  on  defense.  We  have 


doubled  the  defense  budget  in  4  years 
through  the  administration's  efforts, 
and  we  have  no  more  security. 

Now  they  tell  us  about  a  new  pro- 
gram; they  are  talking  about  over  $100 
billion  to  spend  aa  an  SDI  Program; 
maybe  a  thousand  billion  dollars  to  try 
to  perfect  an  SDI  Program.  They 
cannot  tell  us  what  it  wiU  be;  they 
cannot  tell  us  when  it  will  be  in  effect; 
they  cannot  tell  us  how  much  it  will 
cost,  and  they  cannot  teU  us  nor  ever 
prove  to  us  if  it  will  ever  worit. 

The  Mavroules-Hertel  amendment 
would  simply  freeze  the  SDI  budget  at 
$1.4  bmion.  the  1985  leveL  The  parts 
of  the  SDI  supporting  basic  research 
can  continue.  None  of  the  fimds  may 
be  used  on  a  technology  dononstra- 
tion.  the  testing  projects,  which 
threaten  to  violate  the  ABM  treaty. 

There  are  tremendous  uncertainties 
about  the  purpose,  cost  and  implica- 
tions of  the  President's  SDI  Program. 
Until  more  is  known,  until  they  can 
answer  these  questions  that  I  and 
others  ask.  we  cannot  throw  money 
away. 

We  are  addressing,  in  our  amend- 
ment, one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
portions  of  the  Pentagon  budget,  and 
we  want  to  keep  it  consistent  with  the 
House  defense  budget  freeze. 

There  have  been  so  many  amend- 
ments from  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
freeze  programs,  freeze  programs  that 
work;  freeze  programs  that  service 
people,  that  have  helped  people,  that 
lead  to  better  education,  lietter  oppor- 
tunities, yet  those  programs  have  been 
frozen,  and  those  amendments  have 
been  made  by  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle  constantly. 

All  we  are  saying  is,  we  take  a  great 
unknown;  the  most  unknown  quantity 
in  this  entire  authorization,  that  we 
freeze  that,  too.  until  we  can  learn 
more  about  it. 

The  Senate-approved  SDI  level  of  $3 
billion  represents  a  110-pereent  in- 
crease in  the  program,  far  larger  than 
can  possibly  effectively  be  absorbed. 
Throwing  nu>ney  at  problems  wiU  not 
solve  them,  and  although  the  Presi- 
dent's original  goal  of  developing  an 
Astrodome  defense  for  the  Nation  had 
powerful  appeal,  essentially  nobody  is 
talking  about  that  objective  any 
longer. 

D  1500 

Ehreryone  admowledges  that  a  per- 
fect defense  cannot  be  built.  Less  than 
perfect  defenses  such  as  will  be  used 
to  protect  missile  sfloe  will  not  be  as 
appealing  or  as  desirable  or  as  useful 
or  as  defensive  or  as  strategic. 

Four  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
have  voiced  strong  criticism  of  the 
President's  SDI  Program. 

Robert  McNamara  said: 

What  is  certainly  and  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  President's  objective  is  that 
it  cannot  be  achieved. 
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Robert  McNamant  said: 

Star  Wars  offers  not  the  promise  of  great- 
er safety  but  the  certainty  of  a  lane-scale 
eypansktn  of  both  offensiTe  and  defensive 
systems  on  both  sides. 

Which  I  talked  about  before. 

Robert  McNamara  said: 

Star  Wars,  In  sum.  is  a  prescription  not 
for  ending  or  limiting  the  ttireat  of  nuclear 
weaixxis  but  for  a  competition  unlimited  in 
expense,  duration  and  duiger. 

Clarii  Clifford,  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  has  said: 

Presently  there  Is  no  such  technology  and 
no  reason  to  predict  that  one  can  be  found 
in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Clark  Clifford  went  on  to  say: 
If  we  make  it  clear  that  we  plan  to  devel- 
op and  deploy  the  kind  of  defensive  system 
that  is  now  conceivable,  this  will  effectively 
and  perhaps  permanently  prevent  control 
and  reduction  of  Soviet  offensive  missile 
systems.  Their  reaction  inescapably  will  be 
to  match  us  in  a  defensive  systems  arms 
race,  to  increase  their  nuclear  missiles  and 
nuclear  warheads,  and  to  develop  decoys 
and  other  techniques  to  make  sure  they  can 
overwhelm  any  VJS.  defense. 

Our  minority  leader  said  exactly 
that  he  believed  that  was  in  Gorba- 
chev's mind.  Just  what  Clark  Clifford 
said  would  happen,  a  greater  arms 
race,  danger,  more  nuclear  veajMia 
and  escalation,  greater  cost. 

Harold  Brown,  another  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

Technology  does  not  offer  even  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  a  successful  population  de- 
fense. 

Harold  Brown  went  on  to  say: 
I  have  seen  nothing  that  convinces  me 
that  the  technology  exists  or  is  in  sight  that 
would  allow  us  strategy  abandoning  the 
threat  of  retaliation  as  a  way  of  deterring 
nuclear  attack.  While  It  is  understandable 
to  hold  our  dreams  and  hopes  of  such  an  ob- 
jective, policy  needs  to  be  based  on  what  is 
realistic. 

James  Schlesinger,  former  Secretary 
of  Defense: 

There  Is  no  hope,  no  realistic  hope,  that 
we  will  be  able  ever  again  to  protect  Ameri- 
can dUes.  There  la  no  leak-proof  defense. 

James  Schlesinger  also  said: 

I  have  seen  few  research  programs  that 

can  be  profitably  expanded  at  a  rate  In 

excess  of  30  to  SS  percent. 

And  In  the  Senate  bill  they  talk 
about  110  percent. 

This  House  is  going  to  have  to 
decide.  Tou  have  many  choices.  We 
would  freeze  it.  We  would  continue 
funding  for  reasearch.  This  House  has 
frosen  many  problems.  This  House  has 
frozen  the  overall  defense  authoriza- 
tion budget.  I  call  upon  you  to  use 
good  sense.  They  cannot  absorb  such  a 
great  increase,  they  cannot  absorb  a 
110-percent  Increase.  They  cannot 
absorb  a  higher  increase.  We  found 
out  by  what  is  happening  in  the  last  4 
years  in  doubling  the  Pentagon's 
budget,  throwing  money  at  problems 
does  not  bring  us  security,  it  does  not 
solve  problems. 
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We  ak  you.  then,  to  freeze  this  un- 
known quantity,  with  the  same  consid- 
erations of  freezing  other  areas.  In 
fact,  since  It  is  unknown,  it  has  less  of 
an  argument  for  an  Increase  than 
practioklly  any  other  thing  in  this 
budget; 

Let  Qs  let  them  answer  those  ques- 
tions. Bow  much?  How  long  will  it 
take?  Bow  effective?  What  kind  of 
system?  When  will  it  work?  WiU  it 
ever  wdrk? 

I  haf e  one  final  quote  from  Clark 
Cliffork- 

It  woyld  be  budgetary  and  strategic  foUy 
to  spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  or 
even  teis  of  billions  in  the  vain  hope  of  a 
miraculous  solution.  The  technological 
probleniB  are  compounded,  moreover,  by  the 
fact  th^t  all  the  complex  gadgetry  that 
could  bfe  assembled  could  never  really  be 
tested.  I 

And  Clark  Clifford  went  on  to  say: 
A  tru*  test  would  only  come  in  the  event 
of  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

This  is  a  test  that  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  cannot  afford.  I  ask  you  not 
to  start  a  new  arms  race  at  a  greater 
pace,  t  ask  you  to  vote  for  the  Mav- 
roules-Bertel  amendment  to  freeze  the 
SDI. 

Mr. 
the  gei 

Bir. 
the  gei 

Mr. 
man. 

If  thfe  gentleman  is  so  sure  that  the 
answer  is  going  to  come  back,  essen- 
tially, Ithat  you  cannot  have  a  leak- 
proof  defense,  that  you  cannot  defend 
the  population  against  missUes 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
said.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  he  is  so  positive 
that  that  is  going  to  be  our  answer, 
what  ifi  wrong  with  then  asking  the 
question,  which,  essentially,  is  what 
the  star  wars  program  does? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  will 
take  b|u:k  my  time  to  say  that  Is  why 
we  are  not  zeroing  it  out  or  ending  the 
program-  That  is  why  we  continue  a 
freeze-»-to  do  research,  but  not  to 
throw  tnoney  at  thlnga  when  you  have 
none  (}f  the  answers  that  I  Just  asked 
for  in  fay  presentation  today. 

Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ^RAMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's perspective  and  his  point  of 
view,  but  I  am  a  little  confused. 

The  gentleman's  arguments  I  think 
have  really,  if  I  understand  what  he  is 
sajrinA  basically  made  the  decision 
that  \ibat  we  are  dealing  with  here,  in 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Itleman  yield? 

ITEL  of  Bfichlgan.  I  yield  to 
Itleman  from  California. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 


terms  {Of  SDI,  is  an  impossible  dream. 
It  seeiDs  to  me  that  if  that  is  really 
the  gentleman's  argimient.  and  I  think 
is,  the  gentleman  should  be  of- 
an  amendment  to  zero  out  this 


that  t 
fering 
progn  m  in  toto.  What  the  gentleman 
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has  done  in  his  amendment,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  he  h  ks  provided  a  funding  level 
which  will  f  eep  the  program  alive  but 
never  allow|  the  very  questions  which 
the  gentleman  poses  on  the  House 
floor  to  be  qonduslvely  answered. 

VLt.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
think  that  |s  true  at  all.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  spending  a  great  deal  of 
money,  $1.4  billion  agaiiL  That  is  a 
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good  deal 
is  plenty 
have  had  I 
really  enov 
The 


money  on  research.  That 
money  on  research.  We 
I  testimony  that  that  is  not 
because  they  have 


pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the!  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Bir.  HcRTU]  has  expired. 

BCrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  30  additional 
seconds.      I 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  $1.4  bil- 
lion is  enough  money  for  research,  but 
until,  with  these  vast  amoimts  of 
money,  you  can  answer  the  basic  ques- 
tions—how much?  When  wUl  it  work? 
How  long  will  it  take?— then  there  is 
no  possible!  ^""^  ^^^  House  can  in- 
crease 110  I  percent,  200  percent  for 
that  type  of  a  program  after  they  have 
frozen  and  cut  so  many  other  pro- 
grams and  After  we  have  such  a  tre- 
mendous, horrendous  deficit  of  $200 
billion.        I 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  TOx.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  and  persua- 
sive gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr.  Chaihnan,  let  me  say,  initially,  I 
have  a  very  difficult  time  luiderstand- 
ing  how  people  can  be  opposed  to  this 
system.  I  have  talked  to  my  friends  on 
the  left,  inqluding  the  gentleman  from 
California  {Mr.  Dellums],  and  others, 
and  asked  ^em  how  they  could  be  op- 
posed to  a  kafety  net  for  the  cotmtry. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAS|CH.  When  I  complete  my 
remarks  I  Will  be  glad  to. 

Bfr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Refer  to  me  as  a  member 
of  the  other  party,  get  away  from  that 
ideological  stress  we  place  on  each 
other.         I 

Mr.'KAStCH.  I  did  not  mean  to  do 
that  to  thelgentleman. 

Let  me  go  on  to  say  that  those  who 
tend  to  be  opposed  to  many  offensive 
systems,  if  not  all  offensive  systems, 
and  really  opposed  to  this  defensive 
system.  I  h^ve  a  very  difficult  time  uin- 
derstandlng  that.  Why  is  it?  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cotmmt]  paid  it  earlier  when  he 
talked  abotit  the  policy  of  shifting  the 
emphasis  iway  from  mutual  assured 
destruction  to  mutual  safety,  mutual 
assured  survival. 

The  people  in  this  country  absolute- 
ly support  'this  because  60  percent  of 
the  people  beUeve  that  we  ought  to. 


instead  of  building  more  nuclear  weap- 
ons, taking  the  chance  of  proliferation 
or  taking  the  chance  of  a  terrorist  get- 
ting his  or  her  hands  on  one  of  these 
weapons  and  trying  to  laimch  it  at  this 
country,  we  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  ourselves,  we  ought 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
safety  net. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  We  have  t>een 
talking  about  layered  defense.  Let  us 
talk  for  a  second  about  what  we  mean 
about  layered  defense  or  about  what 
we  mean  about  a  safety  net. 

Everybody  here  I  think  understands, 
even  the  younger  people  who  are  here 
or  in  the  gallery  today,  that  when  we 
watch  our  own  missUes  take  off  for 
space  exploration,  or  when  we  witness 
tests  of  our  Minuteman  missiles,  for 
example  we  know  there  are  various 
stages  that  the  rocket  has  to  travel. 
The  first  stage  is  called  the  boost 
phase.  It  is  the  phase  when  the  rocket 
first  lifts  off  the  groimd.  Now,  in  that 
phase,  that  is  absolutely  the  best  op- 
portimity  for  us  in  the  strategic  de- 
fense mode  to  take  out  the  muTiftiiitn 
number  of  lethal  warheads.  Whjr?  Be- 
cause in  the  boost  phase  the  missile 
has  not  yet  deployed  its  reentry  vehi- 
cles carrying  their  deadly  load.  If  we 
can  take  a  missile  out  in  the  boost 
phase,  then  we  are  actually  taking  out 
10  actual  destructive  weapons  in  the 
very  beginning,  in  the  boost  phase. 
That  missile  then  travels  into  the  post 
boost  phase,  which  is  farther  off  the 
ground.  At  that  point  it  begins  to 
deploy  its  payload.  We  have  got  to  try 
to  get  at  it  before  it  actually  starts  to 
deploy  its  payload.  But  at  the  post 
boost  phase  it  stiU  is  not  that  far  off 
the  ground.  And  then  that  missile  will 
Joiuney  into  the  midcourse  phase, 
which  is  the  phase  when  it  is  in  space. 
And  there  is  another  opportunity  for 
us  to  try  to  take  out  these  weapons  of 
destruction.  And  then  finally  it  enters 
the  terminal  phase,  which  is  the  phase 
which  is  the  most  dangerous,  when  it 
starts  to  reenter  the  atmosphere  and 
actually  comes  down  to  the  ground. 

Now,  the  Soviets  have  seen  fit  to 
deploy  a  system  that  speaks  to  that 
final  phase,  the  terminal  phase,  and 
let  us  talk  about  that.  Just  briefly  for  a 
second. 

They  have,  as  I  think  everybody 
knows,  siu-veillance  satellites  to  give 
the  ability  to  find  out  if  we  would  in 
fact  ever  launch  any  of  our  missiles. 
They  have  the  surveillance  satellites. 
They  also  have  what  is  called  over-the- 
horizon  radar.  Over-the-horizon  radar 
gives  them  the  ability  to  track  our 
missiles  if  it  would  ever  in  fact  come 
above  their  horizon.  We  do  not  have 
this  kind  of  sophisticated  over-the-ho- 
rizon radars.  They  have  three  of  them. 

They  also  have  11  hen-house  radars. 
Now,  what  are  hen-house  radars? 
They  are  the  ability,  and  they  sur- 
roimd  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 


Union,  to  actually  track  these  missiles 
as  they  would  come  from  this  country. 
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In  addition  to  the  hen  house  radars, 
they  have  now  deployed  six  of  what 
are  called  Krasnoyarsk  radars,  which 
have  battle  management  capability. 
They  can  sight  the  system  coming; 
they  can  send  signals  to  an  intercep- 
tor, and  they  can  perform  the  full 
f  imction  of  trying  to  intmept  and  kill 
a  mlssle.  They  have  the  Krasnoyarsk 
radar:  we  have  nothing  of  that  type. 
In  fact,  they  have  buUt  one  in  the 
middle  of  their  coimtry.  They  are  not 
supposed  to  do  that,  that  violates  the 
ABM  treaty,  there  is  not  anybody  who 
disagrees  with  that,  including  the  gen- 
tlemen who  negotiated  the  ABM 
Treaty.  Even  the  negotiators  say  it  is  a 
violation. 

So  they  have  these  Krasnoyarsk- 
type  radars,  and  then,  of  course,  they 
have  a  system  that  surroimds  Moscow. 
With  the  development  of  the  new 
Pushkino  radars  which  also  have 
battle  management  capability,  they 
have  something  we  do  not  have,  along 
with  smaller  radars.  Combine  that 
with  a  number  of  interceptors  like  the 
Galosh  missile,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  hlgh-acoeleration  interceptor 
in  the  Moscow  area.  This  gives  them  a 
two-layered  defense  in  Moscow  right 
now.  As  soon  as  they  deploy  the  high- 
acceleration  interceptor,  they  are 
going  to  have  a  two-layered  defense  in 
Moscow.  They  are  developing,  many 
think,  a  mobile-capable  Interceptor 
antiballlstic  missile  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [BCr. 
Kasich]  has  expired. 

Iiilr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  To  make  the  story 
short  here,  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  Sovleto  are  deploying  a 
safety  net  around  their  country.  What 
we  seek  to  do  is  to  deploy  the  same 
kind  of  safety  net  that  will  work  in  the 
boost  phase,  in  the  post-boost  phase. 
In  the  phase  as  the  missile  is  in  space, 
and  in  the  phase  when  that  missile 
starts  to  reenter  the  atmosphere.  We 
need  to  develop  this  in  order  to  give  us 
a  safety  net  to  prevent  these  missiles 
from  actiudly  hitting  this  country. 

Can  we  do  it?  Well,  you  talk  to  the 
people  who  were  bom  in  the  twenties 
and  the  thirties  and  you  ask  them 
about  the  Moon  landing,  they  said 
when  they  read  "Buck  Rogers"  in  the 
comic  strip  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
Of  course,  it  was  done.  Then  it  was 
Just  several  months  ago  when  we  actu- 
ally saw  an  astronaut  in  space  catch  a 
satellite. 

Now,  Is  it  not  worth  our  while,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  to  spend  some  time 
and  spend  some  money  developing  a 
system  that  will  give  us  protection  and 
cut  the  need  to  develop  any  more  of- 
fensive weapons.  That  is  what  this 


system  offers.  We  need  Republicans 
and  Democrats  and  liberals  and  con- 
servatives to  support  it  for  the  good  of 


Mrs.  SCHROEDEIR.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  Ay*  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  FkaikI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrielding  me  this  time. 

Bir.  Chairman,  much  as  I  value  the 
good  counsel  of  our  friend  from  Ohio, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  good 
of  mankind  will  survive  a  decision  not 
to  give  an  additional  $1M  bOlitm  t<a 
this  latest  proposal. 

I  admire  the  care  that  went  into  the 
drafting  of  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  What  he  has 
said  is  that  we  can  have  $900  million 
of  research.  Tou  know,  in  any  other 
context  but  the  Defense  budget.  $900 
million  is  a  lot  of  money.  But  when  we 
are  talking  defense.  $900  million  be- 
comes an  Insult.  A  billion  four,  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts,  is  a  mere 
trifle.  Two  point  one,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  that  is  meza-meza. 
Two  point  five  is  inadequate.  That 
only  happens  here. 

We  fight  here  about  freezing  and 
cutting  and  paring  and  scrimping  avet 
small  fractions  of  this  amount  and  we 
are  derided  as  budget  busters.  But 
when  it  comes  to  this,  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  go  out  the  window. 
The  gentleman  before  said.  "Why  do 
you  not  want  to  ask  the  question."  one 
of  the  gentlemen  asked  my  colleagues. 
I  do  not  mind  asking  the  questions. 
Just  do  not  take  $1H  bfllion  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pockets  to  pay  for  it.  Ask 
all  the  questions  you  want.  Play  Trivi- 
al Pursuit  for  the  next  month,  but  do 
not  take  $1H  billion  from  the  taxpay- 
ers. 

We  are  told,  wait  a  minute,  is  this 
not  an  important  enough  thing?  Lives 
may  be  at  stake.  This  is  an  administra- 
tion, which,  with  some  support  from 
the  other  side,  has  said  to  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  "Tou  know 
those  6,500  grants  we  had  given  you  to 
save  lives,  to  do  research  on  the  deadli- 
est kiUers  of  mankind  of  heart  and 
kidney  and  cancer?  We  are  cutting  you 
to  5,000  a  year." 

Tou  want  to  talk  about  saving  lives? 
We  are  not  being  speculative  here. 
This  administration,  this  President, 
this  OMB  has  said  research  underway 
for  these  killers  must  be  cut  back  be- 
cause we  are  in  a  budget  crunch.  Now 
where  did  we  come  to  on  this. 

The  question  is  where  did  this  come 
from.  We  are  now  hearing  from  people 
on  the  other  side,  and  some  on  our 
side,  how  inherently  unstable  the  de- 
terrent is.  I  thought  for  a  minute 
Helen  Caudecott  had  popped  up  over 
there  as  a  Member  of  the  other  party, 
because  in  my  first  years  here,  in  1981 
and  1982,  some  of  us  said  we  should 
have  a  nuclear  freeze,  we  should 
reduce  weapons,  we  should  have  arms 
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reduction,  because,  after  all.  there  is 
some  instability  in  deterrence.  We 
were  told  that  was  not  true.  We  are 
told  that  it  worked  for  40  years.  I  am 
included  to  think  that  there  is  some 
stability  with  deterrence,  but  we  have 
seen  a  total  flip.  Now  we  have  people 
on  the  other  side  belittling  the  whole 
idea  of  deterrence.  The  structure  for 
which  they  want  to  spend  $300  billion 
and  more,  these  are  people  who  have 
told  us  arms  reduction  is  not  neces- 
sary; deterrence  is  OK.  Now,  they 
have  suddenly  become  the  Chicken 
Littles  themselves.  I  think  that  is  un- 
persuasive. 

Let  us  understand  what  happened 
here.  We  were  going  along  with  no  one 
on  that  side  or  in  the  administration 
finding  deterrence  unstable.  Some- 
where, somehow.  President  Reagan  de- 
cided that  things  were  not  going  well 
enough  in  the  arms  reduction  field  for 
him.  He  was  going  to  have  his  own 
arms  reduction  thing;  he  could  not  get 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  now 
had  a  hook  onto  one  which  he  told  us 
was  no  good  when  it  was  signed.  SALT 
n.  and  he  tells  us  the  Russians  are 
cheating  on  it,  but  he  is  going  to  sign 
onto  it.  I  will  say  one  thing  for  Ronald 
Reagan:  His  reality  is  a  lot  better  than 
his  rhetoric.  No  matter  what  he  talks, 
he  can  adjust.  So  he  has  adjusted  to 
that  reality. 

But  he  wanted  to  put  his  stamp  on 
something,  so  he  came  up  with  this 
notion  which  he  has  sold  in  his  rheto- 
ric as  a  kind  of  a  leak-proof  Astrodome 
over  all  of  us.  Now,  he  was  not  sure 
when  Walter  Mondale  said.  "It  is 
going  to  be  up  in  the  sky,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "Well,  how  do  you  know  it  is 
going  to  be  up  above?"  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  inference  that  if  we  are 
going  to  be  protected  from  missiles,  we 
would  not  like  it  to  be  waist-high.  We 
do  not  want  a  system  whereby  we  all 
lay  down  when  it  is  going  to  come. 

So  we  have  this  idea  by  the  Presi- 
dent, not  previously  supported  by  any 
strategic  concept,  which  he  came  for- 
ward with  in  1983  as  kind  of  a  political 
thing.  We  are  now  saying,  OK,  there 
are  some  reasonable  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  in  this  area,  let  us  spend 
$900  million,  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia says.  He  is  probably  going  to  have 
to  go  back  to  California  and  defend 
himself  against  his  people  who  are 
going  to  say  we  have  got  no  housing 
and  we  have  got  inadequate  food,  and 
we  have  got  poor  children,  black  chil- 
dren, and  white  children  hurting,  and 
you  are  spending  $900  million  on  these 
games.  But  the  gentleman  in  a  rea- 
soned way  has  said,  OK.  there  are 
some  questions  to  be  answered.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  We  have  got  to 
spend,  the  President  wants,  $4  billion 
on  this  idea,  which  had  no  previous 
strategic  support,  for  which  there  is 
no  great  clamor,  which  meet  no  cur- 
rent, pressing  need. 


So  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  you  want 
to  speculate,  you  want  to  ask  ques- 
tions, that  is  fine,  but  please  do  not 
come  to  us  and  tell  us  that  we  are 
going  to  cut  life^avlng  research  at 
NIH,  and  baaic  economic  support  for 
desperately  poor  people,  but  to  answer 
thMfli  idle  questions  that  jrou  have  got, 
.monc  y  does  not  count. 

I  tl  link  the  $900  million  proposal  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  is 
thoui  htf  ul  and  meets  whatever  rea- 
sonal  le  need  exists. 

Mn .  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minuses  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HtmrcR]. 

PAUXAMBHTABT  IHQtmT 

Mr|.  SCHROEDE31.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ha^  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th#  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
iwoman  will  state  her  parllamen- 
>quiry. 

SCHROEDI31.  Mr.  Chairman, 
luch  time  is  left  on  both  sides  at 
the  moment? 

Thi  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  [Mrs. 
SchrOkdkr]  has  41  minutes  remaining 
and  t|ie  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Dici^soH]  has  55  minutes  remaining. 

Mri  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
reallf  frame  this  debate  for  our  col- 
leagi|es  and  for  the  American  i>eople.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  lay  out  all  the 
facts 'for  the  people  and  for  Members 
of  CiXigress. 

Seiferal  polls  were  mentioned  at  the 
begliining  of  this  debate  which  noted 
how  little  most  Americans  know  about 
our  l^gal  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Unioli,  manifest  in  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  \n  the  SALT  Treaty,  describing 
what)  we  are  constrained  not  to  do 
undet  that  treaty.  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagijes  to  look  at  these  words,  and  I 
quot*: 

"Efch  party  undertakes  not  to 
deploy  ABM  systems  for  the  defense 
of  tKsir  territory." 
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iould  venture  to  say.  tSi.  Chair- 
man, that  probably  05  percent  of  the 
American  people  do  not  realize  that  it 
is  atainst  the  law  for  the  United 
Stat<  8  to  defend  itself  against  a  missile 
atta<  k.  I  think  the  indication  was  ear- 
lier 1  hat  polls  show  that  some  60  per- 
cent jof  Americans  think  they  are  de- 
fen^d;  they  think  that  it  is  not  only 
legal  but  that,  in  fact,  it  is  being  done. 
I  have  heard  a  number  of  Members 
from  the  other  side  talk  as  if  this  is 
the  status  quo;  that  it  is  completely 
consktent  with  history;  that  we 
shoiad  have  an  agreement  whereby  it 
is  illegal  to  defend  ourselves  agatost 
attack. 

TlK  real  effort  that  we  are  involved 
in  t^day,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  col- 
leagues, is  the  asking  of  a  question. 
The  question  is:  Can  we  defend  the 
Unitpd  States  against  ballistic  missile 
attatk?  If  we  cannot  do  that,  if  we 
cam  ot  defend  all  the  people,  can  we 
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make  our 

hm>s  resAoring  that  invulnerability 
that,  prev  ous  to  the  Soviets  building 
38-18  missiles,  our  Minute- 
had,  at  the  time  when  they 
had  the  c4pability  to  eacve  and  to  fly 
out  from  i^der  a  Soviet  attack? 

There  i^  going  to  be  a  lot  of  talk 
later  on  jin  this  debate  about  the 
United  Sutes  "bumping  up  against 
the  ABM  [Treaty."  Let  me  Just  say  to 
my  coUeafes.  it  is  not  our  Job  to  act  as 
advocates  for  Soviet  lawyers  or  to  take 
the  legal  points  that  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  take  under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  ABM  Treaty 
constrains  us  from  testing  the  actual 
systems  od-  prototjrpes  of  those  sys- 
tems, or  components  of  those  systems. 
It  does  not  constrain  us  from  testing 
concepts.  If  it  constrained  us  from 
testing  concepts,  then  when  we  had 
the  homkig  overlay  missile  experi- 
ment, in  ^hlch  we  basically  shot  a  mis- 
sile down  pith  a  missile,  that  would  be 
violative  of  ABM  because  that  test, 
the  concept  of  whether  or  not  you  can 
in  fact  defend  a  coimtry  against  an  in- 
coming missile,  is  relevant  to  missUe 
defense,    i 

We  have  a  defense  sjrstem.  It  is 
caUed  the  defense  support  sjrstem. 
that  allows  the  United  States  to  know 
if  we  are  under  a  nuclear  attack.  It 
tells  us  trhen  Soviet  missiles  have 
lifted  off  J  We  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  fakiildlng  a  boost  surveillance 
and  tradfing  system,  a  follow-on  to 
this,  for  4  long  time  before  the  Presi- 
dent's MArch  1983  speech  about  the 
so-called  star  wars  system. 

If  it  is  illegal  for  us  to  bump  up 
against  apy  concepts  that  have  some 
reliance  \o  defense  against  missiles, 
then  in  f4ct  our  defense  support  pro- 
gram violates  the  ABM  Treaty  because 
it  is  based  on  oiu-  capability  to  locate 
and  be  aware  of  Soviet  missiles  when 
they  take  off  on  a  course  for  the 
United  States. 

So  we  very  much  have  a  right  to  ask 
the  questton,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
our  gene^tion:  Can  we  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  nuclear 
attack?  A  lot  is  said  about  legislative 
history  in  this  body  when  we  are  talk- 
ing abounlaws,  and  I  want  to  go  to  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  I  want  to  quote 
something  by  Paul  Nitze,  who  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  He 
says  this  with  regard  to  SDI,  and  I 
quote:      i 

In  the  f  1:  -st  place,  as  I  have  said,  SDI  is  a 
research  program.  The  ABM  treaty  contains 
restraints  ^vemlng  the  development,  test- 
ing and  de]  tloyment  of  ABM  systems,  but  re- 
search is  not  constrained  In  any  way.  The 
lack  of  coistralnts  on  research  result  from  2 
factors.  Fitst,  both  the  VS.  and  the  Soviet 
Union  recc  guise  Uiat  it  would  be  impossible 
to  devise  effective  or  verifiable  limits  or 
bans  on  research. 


In  fact. 


could  not 


it  was  the  Soviet  side  which, 


during  SALT  I,  insisted  that  research 


be  limited,  so  I  would  say  to 


my  friends  since  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
sisted that  research  not  be  limited 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  it  is  not  in 
our  interest  to  maintain  the  position 
that  their  attorneys  would  take  with 
regard  to  the  experiments  that  we  are 
going  to  conduct. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  3^eld  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  that 
we  answer  one  point,  and  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  referred  to  Mr.  Nitze 
because  Mr.  Nitze  said  in  order  to  have 
an  effective  system,  an  SDI  system,  it 
should.  No.  1,  be  effective  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  able  to  survive, 
and  No.  2,  it  ought  to  be  cost  effective 
at  the  margin;  that  it  means  that  in 
order  for  the  Soviets  to  do  any  more  in 
order  to  offset  what  we  have  done,  it 
will  cost  them  10  times  as  much. 

That  is  the  premise  under  which  our 
SDI  Program  is  being  formulated  and 
these  programs  and  tests  that  our 
friends  want  to  cut  enable  us  to  deter- 
mine which  of  these  programs  are  the 
most  cost  effective.  That  is  why  we 
need  them. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

&(r.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  make  one 
last  statement  to  my  colleagues. 

The  question  we  are  going  to  answer 
today  is:  E>o  we  want  to  go  ahead  and 
ask  the  question,  which  is  what  the  re- 
search program  is?  It  is  the  asldng  of 
the  question:  Can  we  defend  America 
against  ballistic  missile  attack? 

The  speed  with  which  that  question 
is  answered  is  going  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  level  of  funding  that  we  give 
this  program.  That  is  why  I  would 
advise  my  colleagues  to  go  with  the 
high  level,  because  it  is  in  our  interest 
not  only  to  have  an  answer,  but  to 
have  an  early  answer. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Iklr.  Nelson]. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
full  funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

A  key  fact  ignored  by  many  critics  of 
SDI  is  that  SDI  is  a  research  program. 
The  question  of  whether  to  proceed  to 
deployment  of  an  actual  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system  would  arise  in  the 
years  to  come  when  the  SDI  research 
generates  options  for  effective  de- 
fenses that  are  achievable  and  afford- 
able. SDI  is  not  a  program  to  deploy 
weapons— SDI  is  a  program  of  re- 
search and  technology  to  provide  the 


Information  fran  which  to  make  an 
informed  decision. 

Another  key  fact  is  the  very  large 
extensive  effort  which  has  been  under- 
way in  the  Soviet  Union  for  many 
years  on  advanced  technologies  for 
BMD,  including  lasers  and  other  dl- 
rected-energy  weapons. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  United 
States  has  essentially  abandoned  all 
efforts  or  any  kinds  of  strategic  defen- 
sive systems.  In  the  meantime  the 
Soviet  Union  has  continued  to  pursue 
strategic  advantage  through  the  devel- 
opment and  improvement  of  active  de- 
fenses. These  active  defenses  provide 
the  Soviet  Union  a  steadily  increasing 
capability  to  counter  U.S.  retaliation 
forces  and  those  of  our  allies.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  Union  possesses  the 
world's  only  currently  deployed  ABM 
system.  The  Soviet  Union  also  has  an 
extensive  air  defense  networlL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  correct  our 
past  imbalance  in  planning  for  strate- 
gic deterrence.  We  must  increase  our 
efforts  on  defensive  technologies  to 
assure  we  are  in  a  position  to  counter 
the  advances  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
defensive  systems. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  SDI  Pro- 
gram with  a  level  of  fimding  that  will 
permit  this  vital  research  effort  to 
continue  at  a  rate  that  will  achieve  re- 
sults. The  SDI  Research  Program  is 
only  in  its  second  full  year.  Already  we 
have  seen  promising  developments  and 
much  progress  has  been  made  toward 
realizing  the  program's  overall  goals. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  make'  cuts  in 
the  SDI  Program.  It  would  not  be  wise 
to  slow  the  pace  of  this  very  promising 
program  which  has  the  potential  to  so 
significantly  enhance  our  national  se- 
curity. 

The  SDI  Program  is  very  broad  and 
is  considering  a  wide  range  of  new  de- 
fense technologies.  It  is  critically  im- 
portant to  remember  that  we  are,  now, 
involved  in  a  massive  stbdy  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  defense  issue.  We  do  not 
yet  know  what  will  be  the  best  way  for 
us  to  proceed,  or  even  if  developing  a 
BMD  system  will  be  the  best  course  of 
action  for  us  to  follow.  We  believe  that 
it  will  be.  but  answering  that  question 
is  what  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
Is  all  about. 

There  will  be  new  technologies  that 
will  result  from  SDI  research  for  non- 
defense  purposes.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  a  practical  application  of 
SDI  research.  A  future  fiber-optic  un- 
dersea cable  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  will  increase  our  cost-efficien- 
cy of  telecommuncations.  From  SDI 
research  it  is  likely  we  will  perfect  the 
use  of  galium  arsenide.  It  could  be 
used  on  the  repeaters  on  the  fiber 
optic  line  and  extend  the  lifetime  of 
the  repeaters  so  that  the  cable  wiU  not 
have  to  be  hauled  up  for  repair  nearly 
so  frequently.  Thus  the  cost  of  tele- 
communications will  go  down. 


The  full  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1986  is  $3.7  billion.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
significant  increase  over  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1985.  But  I  think 
we  must  consider  the  extraordinary 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
program  in  Just  1  year.  The  SDI  is  not 
an  ordinary  defense  study/develop- 
ment project.  This  is  a  completely  new 
and  very  innovative  combined  military 
and  scientific  research  program.  I 
want  to  support  the  goal  of  rendering 
nuclear  missiles  obsolete  but  I  also 
want  to  be  certain  that  our  program 
wlU  develop  and  progress  in  the  most 
prudent  and  cost-effective  manner 
possible. 

D  1530 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  KxAMKa]. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  full  fimding  for  SDI.  and 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
those  who  are  skeptical,  dubiotis.  or 
against  this  project,  and  speak  to 
them,  if  I  might,  for  a  few  moments  on 
why  I  hope  they  will  reexamine  their 
positions  or  at  least  think  about  reex- 
amining their  positions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
in  this  House  who  does  not  believe  in 
arms  control  or  at  least  the  concept  of 
doing  something  to  stem  an  arms  race. 
But  if  we  look  at  the  reality  of  arms 
control,  not  as  it  is  in  a  world  that  we 
wish  existed  but  as  it  really  and  truly 
has  been,  reasonable  people  would 
have  to  conclude  that  arms  control  as 
we  have  known  it  today  has  been  a 
dismal  flop.  Sad  but  true,  it  has  been  a 

rit«iTia1  flop. 

Before  we  had  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment, between  the  years  1956  and 
1972,  roughly  16  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  deployed  17  new  systems,  about 
1  a  year.  In  1972  we  ratified  the  first 
SALT  agreement,  and  it  was  promoted 
and  advertised  and  marketed  as  in 
effect  being  a  freeze  on  the  arms  race. 
Tet  in  the  13  years  since  we  ratified 
SALT  I.  the  Soviets  have  deployed  30 
new  systems  and  have  11  more  either 
under  development  or  actually  poised 
for  deployment,  for  a  total  of  41  in  13 
years. 

I  think  this  chart  more  dramatically 
or  graphically  than  any  words  iUus- 
trates  at  a  glance  the  reality  and  truth 
of  the  statement  that  I  made,  that 
arms  control  as  we  have  known  it  is  a 
dismal  flop.  Perhaps  for  more  than 
any  other  reason,  as  long  as  we  rely  on 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  of  massive 
destruction  as  our  deterrent  capabil- 
ity, arms  control  is  always  going  to  be 
nothing  but  a  mirage. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  either  have  significant  enough 
amoimts  of  nuclear  weaponry  to  carry 
out  a  retaliatory  cmMibility,  if  that  is 
our  deterrent  strategy,  or  we  do  not.  If 
we  have  it,  we  cannot  have  arms  con- 
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trol.  not  In  a  meaningful  sense,  toward 
making  the  world  safer.  And  If  we  do 
not  have  those  nuclear  weapons,  we 
have  no  deterrent  capability. 

Despite  much  of  the  conversation, 
the  rhetoric,  and  the  discussion 
coming  out  of  Moscow,  the  reality  is 
that  the  Soviets  all  too  well  recognize 
the  potential  of  defensive  weapons.  In 
fact,  they  spend  more  on  defensive 
weaponry  today  and  strategic  defenses 
than  they  do  on  offenses.  They  have  a 
very  ambitious  military  space  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  it  is  significantly  more 
ambitious  than  ours  by  a  margin  of  at 
least  50  percent,  and  probably  more. 

They  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world  that  has  space  weapons  today, 
and  they  have  at  least  two  types.  They 
have  an  operational  co-orbital  ASAT 
that  actually  flies  into  space  and  inter- 
cepts with  another  satellite  and  blows 
it  up,  and  they  also  have  weaponized 
lasers.  They  are  the  first  country  in 
the  history  of  this  planet  to  do  so. 
They  spend  in  that  Laser  Weaponiza- 
tion  Program  about  three  to  five  times 
more  on  research  th^n  we  do,  and 
they  have  been  doing  it  for  a  decade. 
So  in  effect  their  strategic  defense  ini- 
tiative is  literally  miles  ahead  of  our 
own. 

They  have  a  radar  for  ABM  battle 
management.  They  are  the  only  coun- 
try that  has  an  ABM  system.  And  they 
have  a  strategic  air  system,  the  so- 
called  SAM  system  that  is  potentially, 
if  not  already,  capable  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile intercept. 

If  we  are  truly  to  have  arms  control, 
we  must  move  away  from  the  reliance 
we  have  had  in  the  past  on  nuclear 
weapons,  and  I  think  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  and  what  it  implies  will 
allow  that  the  way  nothing  else  can  or 
ever  wiU  allow.  It  will  allow  us  to 
escape  the  travesty,  the  potential  ca- 
tastrophe, or  the  potential  elimination 
of  civilization  on  this  planet  as  we 
know  it.  And  that  can  perhaps  no 
better  be  illustrated  than  by  this  arms 
race  we  have  seen  since  the  1972  SALT 
Treaty  was  first  signed. 

What  the  strategic  defense  initiative 
allows  us  is  the  opportunity  over  a 
period  of  time  In  a  systematic  way  to 
substitute  nonnuclear  defensive  capa- 
bility for  these  terrible  weapons  of 
massive  destructive  capability  that  we 
have  built  up  over  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  can  get  the  world  thinking 
in  terms  of  defense,  not  offense  but 
defense.  I  believe  the  strategic  defense 
initiative  will  have  a  tremendous 
effect  If  we  negotiate  properly  in 
Oeneva  in  moving  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  toward  re- 
liance of  defensive  rather  than  offen- 
sive systems  as  the  basis  for  a  deter- 
rence strategy 

We  have  at  least  one  commonality  of 
purpose  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
that  is  to  prevent  these  terrible  weap- 
ons that  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Just  a 
few   countries   on   this   planet   from 


bein4  multiplied  all  over  this  globe  so 
that  the  Libsras  and  Syrlas  and  Irans 
of  the  world  are  not  able  to  threaten 
us  aQd  hold  us  hostage  by  accimiulat- 
ing  ^udear  weapons.  I  believe  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  that  mutual  objective, 
that  mutual  purpose. 

Fof  that  reason,  if  for  no  other 
reason  alone,  to  keep  these  weapons 
from  being  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  iri^sponslble  parties  to  the  detri- 
ment and  potential  threatened  de- 
struaion  of  civilization  on  this  planet 
as  w«  know  it.  we  should  get  together 
at  deneva  and  agree  to  begin  to 
deploy  these  nonnuclear  strategic  sys- 
tems that  are  capable  of  defense  but 
do  ndt  have  inherent  in  them  the  pos- 
siblll^  y  of  mass  destruction. 

Ma  ly  have  argued  that  this  will  not 
be  cl|eap.  The  price  of  peace  has  never 
been  cheap.  Peace  has  never  been 
bouglit  cheaply,  and  those  who  do  not 
undeHtand  that  have  usually  paid  a 
very  ^ad  price  indeed. 

a  1540 

So  jie.  such  as  the  Fletcher  Commis- 
sion, jsuggest  $100  billion.  Some  of  the 
detratctors,  the  people  opposed  to  this 
program,  give  us  numbers  like  $1  trU- 
Uon. 

Bui  do  you  realize  that  we  alone,  our 
country  alone  in  the  past  25  years,  has 
spent  at  least  $1  trillion  and  possibly 
$2  trillion  on  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  If  you 
comipu«  that  cost  to  the  central  cost 
of  iiiiplementing  SDI  and  recognize 
also  that  whether  we  do  SDI  or  not 
very  well  may  determine  the  future  of 
civiliiation  on  this  planet.  I  submit 
that  ithe  cost,  whether  it  be  $100  bU- 
lion  tr  $1  trillion  is  a  cost  we  simply 
cannot  afford  not  to  pay. 

With  star  shield  defenses  can  come 
real  Arms  control  and  we  are  able  with 
SDI  and  its  follow-on  to  transform 
this  strategic  arms  race  into  a  peace 
race.: 

Mri  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi^  KRAMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  thp  gentleman  from  California. 

Mrt  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  cobunend  the  gentleman  for  one  of 
the  best  statements  for  supporting 
SDI  that  has  been  made  on  the  House 
floor  diuing  this  debate. 

To  those  Members  who  have  come 
down  here  and  said,  "We  listened  to 
this  expert  and  that  expert  and  they 
say  it  can't  be  done,"  I  am  reminded  of 
the  hct  that  in  1926  when  Dr.  Robert 
Ood^ard,  who  was  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican i  rocketry,  started  to  develop 
rocket  systems  and  predicted  that  a 
rockf  t  could  go  to  the  Moon,  the  New 
Yorlt  Times  wrote  an  editorial  in 
which  they  said  that  Dr.  Ooddard 
could  not  possibly  be  correct,  that  he 
could  not  grasp  the  basic  principles 
thatjany  high  school  child  knows  and. 
aftev  all.  "you  cannot  push  against  a 
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vacuum."  That  was  a  quote  that  came 
from  the  New  York  Times  at  the  time. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  friends  that 
when  the  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  Dr  I  Edward  Teller,  tells  us  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  hydrogen 
bomb  obfolete,  we  should  at  least 
listen  and  we  should  ask  the  question. 

I  commend  my  friend  for  framing 
this  debate  in  such  an  effective  way 
and  for  persuading  many  people.  I 
think,  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  K&AMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  those  com- 
ments. I  [agree  with  the  gentleman. 
Not  only  can  this  be  done,  it  must  be 
done.        j 

Mr.  COpRTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentletnan  s^eld? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f romJNew  Jersey. 

Mr.  COnTRTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
too  wouldjlike  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman for  one  the  best  arguments  I 
have  heani  here. 

The  CHAPMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  ttte  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Kba^er]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
30  additional  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man.        I 

Mr.  COtTRTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  continue? 

Mr.  KR^IMER.  Certainly. 

Mr.  cpURTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  was  going  to  add  was  similar  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Caliiomia.  Mr.  Dukcah  Huhtkr. 

Albert  Einstein  many  years  ago,  one 
of  the  greatest  physicists  and  scien- 
tists this  coimtry  has  ever  seen  living 
in  the  Ublted  States,  said.  "We  can 
forget  about  the  idea  that  we  can  ever 
split  the  fttom."  Albert  Einstein  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  Our  scientists  often 
underestimate  their  own  capability. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  the 
statement)  he  has  made. 

Mrs.  SOHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  4{  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Moqtana  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chftirman.  I  support  the  contin- 
ued research  money  for  strategic  de- 
fense Initiatives.  I  support  that  appro- 
priation which  can  be  spent  in  a  pru- 
dent manner  consistent  with  research 
and  man|«ement  ability  within  this 
country. 

rears  now  the  idea  that  has 
arms  race  is  called  mutually 
lestruction.  Two  years  ago 
Reagan  announced  his  sup- 
L  notion  that  he  said  might 
make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete,  a 
space-based  shield,  a  computer-operat- 
ed astnMlome  defense,  a  leak-proof 
lunbrella. 

We  know  one  thing  about  Ameri- 
cans. Thjey  are  supportive  of  new 
Ideas.  Th^y  understand  the  success  of 
this  couritry  has  been  in  innovation. 
We  know  that  our  Nation  must  seek 
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and  try  and  experiment,  that  we  must 
set  saU  and  not  lie  at  anchor,  so  the 
President's  proposals  have  hit  a  re- 
sponsive chord  with  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  We  have  also  learned  during 
the  past  five  decades  that  not  every 
new  expensive  idea  and  promise  that 
comes  from  Washington.  DC.  is  work- 
able. 

So  we  have  some  legitimate  ques- 
tions about  star  wars  and  perhaps  in 
this  time  of  budget  deficits  we  should 
ask  the  important  question  first.  What 
is  it  going  to  cost?  About  $4  billion  if 
we  go  along  with  the  President  for  the 
coming  year  and  in  the  end  it  may  cost 
about  a  trillion  dollars. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  need 
to  think  about  that  and  so  does  this 
Congress,  because  a  trillion  dollars  is 
what  we  now  spend  for  all  Federal 
spending.  Are  we  really  going  to  spend 
that  on  Just  one  system? 

The  second  question  before  us  is  will 
the  system  be  leak-proof  or  will  the 
Soviets  simply  swamp  It  with  cheap 
decoys  and  cruise  missile  and  quick- 
bum  rockets?  Will  it  be  nothing  but  a 
space-age  Maginot  Line? 

The  third  question  is.  does  this 
Nation  or  any  nation  really  have  the 
management  ability  to  assemble  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  specula- 
tive research  at  labs  and  universities 
all  across  this  country  into  a  workable 
system?  That  is  a  management  prob- 
lem and  a  significant  one. 

On  the  fourth  question,  let  us  get 
our  minds  into  those  of  the  Soviets,  as 
the  CIA  and  the  Defense  Department 
try  to  do.  Let  us  consider  this  question 
as  the  Soviets  may.  Will  this  system  be 
perceived  as  a  first-strike  system?  Is 
that  what  we  would  think  if  they  were 
doing  it?  If  they  had  an  umbrella, 
would  we  think  that  once  it  was  on 
place  they  were  going  to  strike  and 
then  turn  that  umbrella  on  so  that  we 
could  not  strike  back?  If  so,  it  becomes 
a  first-strike  system. 

Finally,  should  we  really  take  man 
or  woman  out  of  the  loop  in  deciding 
when  and  if  we  go  to  war? 

Do  we  want  to  turn  that  decision 
over  to  50-cent  microchips  from 
Taiwan?  Because  that  is  what  in  the 
final  analjrsis  this  system  might  do. 

Those  are  questions  which  face 
every  Member  of  this  House.  There  is 
not  a  chance  that  this  Congress  Is 
going  to  refuse  to  commit  any  money 
to  Star  Wars.  The  only  question  is 
how  much  and  where  shall  it  be  ap- 
plied. ^ 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  continued 
funding  for  missile  defense  technol- 
ogies that  are  permitted  by  our  trea- 
ties, but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any 
money  that  bumps  up  against  those 
treaties  or  any  money  that  encourages 
the  Soviets  to  bump  up  against  those 
treaties. 

The  ABM  Treaty  of  the  early  1970's 
prohibited  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  space-,  ground-,  and  sea-based 


antiballlstic  missile  systems.  Where 
star  wars  starts  to  biuip  up  against 
that  prohibition,  this  Nation  above  all 
others  should  keep  its  word  and  say, 
no,  no.  We  signed  on  the  dotted  Une. 
We  said  we  would  not  do  that.  We  did 
it  on  a  bright  day  in  the  early  1970's 
and  we  should  not  do  it  and  many  of 
us  will  not  vote  to  do  it  now. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nori- 
da  [Mr.  CHAfmx]. 

Mr.  CHAPPEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
hear  a  lot  today  about  how  this  pro- 
gram will  not  woi^  and  we  do  it  at  a 
time  we  do  not  even  know  what  it  is 
going  to  look  like.  We  are  not  talUng 
about  a  deploya^le  system.  We  are 
talking  about  a  resnuvh  program, 
purely  research. 

The  SDI  has  been  structured  as  a  re- 
search program  geared  to  provide  a 
future  President  and  Congress  the 
technical  knowledge  required  to  sup- 
port a  decision  on  whether  to  devel- 
op—and I  emphasize  whether  to  devel- 
op—and whether  later  to  deploy  ad- 
vanced defense  systems,  a  research 
program. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  SDI 
concept  is  to  render  nuclear  ballistic 
missUes  imiwtent  and  obsolete,  a  vital 
step  toward  freeing  the  world  from 
the  fear  of  nuclear  conflict. 

Now,  the  result  of  such  a  study,  of 
such  a  research  program,  could  be  a 
better  basis  for  deterring  agression, 
for  strengthening  stability  and  in- 
creasing the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  our  allies. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  the  cost  of  the 
program  today  and  why  the  program 
ought  to  be  cut,  based  upon  many  in- 
stances why  it  will  not  work. 

First  of  all.  the  program  that  Is 
before  us  is  one  that  has  been  rnlly 
around  a  long  time.  We  do  not  have 
very  many  new  parts.  We  simply  are 
trying  to  put  all  those  parts  Into  one 
place  so  they  can  be  better  managed 
and  more  effectively  managed. 

Now,  the  President  has  asked  for 
$3.7  billion  as  full  funding,  and  I  sup- 
port that  position  because  I  think  that 
is  the  effective  way  to  go. 
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I  hope  we  will  not  depart  too  far 
from  that  because,  in  my  view,  when 
we  do  we  are  going  to  start  weakening 
the  development  of  the  various  links 
in  the  chain  that  are  necessary  to 
make  that  chain  effective. 

If  we  do  not  bring  the  development 
of  the  research  on  each  of  these  links 
along  at  the  same  speed  and  with  the 
same  strength,  we  are  going  to  put  in 
place  a  chain  that  has  absolutely  no 
effectiveness  at  all.  That  is  the  reason 
we  are  calling  it  the  strategic  defense 
initiative,  Is  to  bring  this  effort  all  into 
one  place,  under  good  management 
and  in  an  effective  way. 

For  example,  when  we  talk  about 
the  cuts  down  below  $3.7  billion  down 


to  $2.9  billion  or  $2.5  billion,  let  me 
simply  remind  you  that  we  already 
have  in  place  contracts  that  will  re- 
quire more  than  $2.5  billion  to  sustain 
Just  the  contracts  we  have  ongoing  at 
this  time. 

We  have  heard  those  who  say  we  are 
putting  too  much  money  into  this  pro- 
gram too  fast.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  if  we  look  at  any  other  programs, 
the  Apollo  Program,  the  Manhattan 
Program,  or  any  of  the  rest,  all  of 
those  programs  have  been  moved 
along  and  accelerated  in  a  much  great- 
er fashion  than  Is  this  program.  So  we 
have  a  manageable  program  here. 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  hear  the 
debate  that  starts  to  Q>eclf y  money  for 
some  projects,  while  HmiMng  funds  to 
others,  that  we  will  remember  that 
that  is  one  of  the  worst  ways  to  try  to 
control  and  manage  this  program  in 
an  effective  way.  If  we  start  saying 
that  you  have  to  q>end  too  much 
money  on  a  particular  program  but 
you  cannot  spend  more  than  so  much 
on  another,  we  begin  to  say  to  the 
management  of  this  program  that  you 
have  to  spend  money  even  though  we 
do  not  need  it  in  that  particular  one 
while  you  cannot  spend  it  in  one 
where  It  is  needed. 

So  I  think  that  is  a  very  improper 
way  to  proceed,  and  when  we  start 
putting  limitations  on,  we  come  out 
with  the  same  kind  of  situation. 

In  my  view  this  program  is  the  most 
important  since  the  development  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Important  because  if 
we  can  develop  the  cai«bllity  of  inter- 
cepting and  shooting  down  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mlssOes  as  they  break 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  into  space, 
and  destroy  them  with  a  nonnuclear 
weapon,  and  without  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion, we  have  solved  the  problem  and 
we  have  rendered  impotent  the  very 
systems  that  we  are  concerned  about 
in  today's  world. 

So  I  urge  the  full  funding  of  the  pro- 
gram and  I  urge  you,  if  In  your  own 
practical  thinking  you  cannot  go  all 
the  way  for  full  f imding.  let  us  at  least 
keep  it  above  the  $2.9  billion  leveL  I 
think  to  do  less  is  going  to  waste  a  lot 
of  money  for  our  country. 

I  urge  full  f imdlng. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wnssl. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Dkllums] 
for  offering  his  important  amendment 
which  would  prevent  the  star  wars 
program  from  violating  the  1982  Anti- 
ballistic  Missile  Treaty.  That  agree- 
ment Is  a  landmark  in  arms  controL 
For  more  than  a  decade  it  has  permit- 
ted the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  avoid  a  costly  and  dangerous 
comi>etltion  between  defensive  and  of- 
fensive weapons. 
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Now.  the  stntegk  defense  initiative 
threatens  to  overturn  that  achieve- 
ment, and  if  it  does  it  will  unleash  an 
unrestrained  arms  race  in  the  heavens 
and  on  Earth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  nm  a  great  risk  in 
that  in  all  good  faith  we  will  accept 
the  labels  which  have  been  placed  on 
the  SDI  proposal  as  if  those  systems 
will  in  fact  do  what  the  labels  claim 
for  them.  We  wlU  blow  up  ourselves 
and  the  rest  of  humanity,  and/or 
freeze  humanity  out  of  existence  in  a 
nuclear  winter,  all  the  while  claiming 
that  we  have  created  a  great,  all-pro- 
tective shield  against  nuclear  attack. 

As  I  listen  to  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  SDI  I  am  reminded  with 
a  great  sense  of  apprehension  of 
Albert  Einstein's  statement  at  the 
dawn  of  the  nuclear  age.  that  with  the 
first  atomic  bomb  everything  changed 
except  our  way  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  are 
among  the  relatively  few  people  on 
Earth  who  are  in  a  position  to  decide 
whether  humanity  survives  or  not. 
Based  on  our  performance  so  far  it  is 
difficult  to  be  optimistic  about  the 
future. 

Of  course  the  administration  has  re- 
peatedly assured  us  that  the  SDI  is 
merely  a  program  of  research  which  is 
not  affected  by  the  ABM  Treaty.  How- 
ever, the  facts  speak  otherwise.  Sever- 
al of  the  demonstration  projects  and 
major  experiments  included  in  the 
star  wars  program  are  actually  tests 
which  would  violate  the  ABM  Treaty 
prohibitions  against  the  development 
and  testing  of  sfMce  based  anU-ballis- 
tic-missile  systems. 

What  the  Dellums  amendment  does 
is  to  preserve  the  basic  scientific  re- 
search that  is  contained  in  the  SDI 
while  it  eliminates  those  aspects  of  the 
program  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  treaty.  It  also  prohibits  work  on 
projects  like  the  x-ray  laser  which 
would  be  powered  by  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  recog- 
nizes both  the  value  of  scientific  re- 
search on  defensive  technology  and 
the  importance  of  continued  adher- 
ence to  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  would  re- 
strict the  President's  star  wars  pro- 
gram to  a  genuine  program  of  nonnu- 
dear  research,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  Ihe  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  MoirteomsT]. 

Mr.  MONTOOBOaiT.  lit.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]  for 
yielding  me  this  time  and  I  do  rise  in 
strong  support  of  her  substitute 
amendment  of  $2.9  billion. 

Mi.  Chairman,  if  the  $2.9  billion 
does  not  survive  then  I  would  support 


the  $is  billion  which  is  in  the  bill 
that  ^e  present  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  talking  to  a 
friend  of  mine  who  is  also  a  friend  of 
John  ^ower,  and  John  Tower  is  one  of 
our  n^otiators  in  Geneva.  I  was  told 
this  ctily  last  night.  Senator  Tower 
told  mm  that  several  years  ago  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  SDI,  even 
last  y«ar  that  Senator  Tower  was  luke- 
warm to  the  SDI  proposition.  But 
since  tie  had  been  one  of  our  negotia- 
tors alid  had  gone  to  Geneva  and  had 
been  negotiating  with  the  Soviets  he 
found  out  how  important  the  concept 
of  star  wars  and  SDI  was.  that  the  So- 
viets 9nly  wanted  to  talk  about  this 
operation,  the  SDI.  and  they  did  not 
want  to  talk  about  anything  else.  Sen- 
ator "Tower  said  that  made  him  see 
how  important,  if  we  are  going  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  negotiate,  it  was  to  be 
strong  on  the  SDI. 

So  II  think  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to 
suppott  the  $2.9  billion  which  I  think 
we  certainly  should  do,  or  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion. Anything  less  than  that  really 
does  weaken  us  in  Geneva. 

Mrs4  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yie^  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vew  York  [Mr.  Mrazek]. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do [Mrs.  ScHKOEDER]  for  yielding  me 
time  tp  speak  on  this  very  important 
issue.  ' 

Sonte  people  seem  to  believe  that  de- 
cisiont  on  the  question  of  nuclear  war 
are  m^e  in  a  vacuiun.  Of  course,  they 
are  n^t.  I  view  the  nuclear  arms  race 
in  th0  form  of  two  old  men  at  a  chess 
table.j  each  of  whom  makes  a  move 
that  (hey  are  convinced  is  absolutely 
extraordinary,  and  yet.  invariably 
there  is  a  counter  to  that  move  be- 
cause, both  sides  are  pretty  good  chess 
playefs. 

I  tt^nk  it  is  important  for  those  of 
my  ojlleagues  who  are  still  imdeclded 
on  tljis  issue  to  consider  this  point: 
The  absolute  optimum  that  we  can 
reap  |rom  SDI  is  technological  uncer- 
taintji.  I  would  challenge  any  Member 
in  this  body  to  tell  me  how  the  confi- 
dence gap  that  we  have  today  on  the 
issue  of  mutually  assured  destruction 
is  going  to  be  any  different  in  the 
future,  since  we  never  wlU  truly  know 
whether  this  system  works  or  not 
before  we  ever  have  to  use  it.  And  if  it 
does  Bot  work  damn  well  then  we  have 
got  a  kreal  problem. 

It  1$  important  to  recognize  how  we 
would  react  if  the  Soviet  Union  an- 
nounced that  they  were  going  to 
deplo^  100  battle  platforms  over  n.S. 
territory  designed  to  make  our  nuclear 
strike  force  obsolete  and  Impotent. 
Would  we  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to 
deploy  such  a  system  300  miles  above 
our  territory  so  that  they  could  moni- 
tor and  destroy  every  silo,  each  and 
every  weapon  that  could  be  launched 
from, the  U.S.  arsenal? 
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Of  cour^  not.  We  would  not  let 
them  do  it  any  more  than  they  are 
going  to  \tt  us  deploy  a  system  300 
miles  above  their  territory  designed  to 
render  their  nuclear  forces  obsolete 
and  impotent.  To  me  the  answer  is  to 
recognize  that  the  true  problem,  the 
true  challaige  we  face  is  with  new  nu- 
clear delivery  systems.  They  can  con- 
tinue to  bjilld  more  bombs  in  secret. 
But  they  cannot  deploy  a  star  wars 
system.  anSr  more  than  we  can.  with- 
out our  kniowlng  about  it.  And  we  are 
going  to  gp  ahead  with  the  research 
end  in  any  event.  They  cannot  deploy 
an  ASAT  nrstem  without  our  knowing 
about  it.  and  if  we  could  agree  on  ne- 
gotiations for  a  moratorium  on  these 
new  weapqns  systems,  it  would  go  a 
long  way  tbward  helping  to  make  this 
a  more  peaceful  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally,  I  offer  some 
thought  oh  military  tactics  to  those 
who  may  be  confused  about  the  strate- 
gic essence  of  that  which  we  debate 
today.  When  Gen.  George  S.  Patton 
was  leadii^g  the  3d  Army  on  its  ex- 
traordinary end  run  around  the 
German  flank  in  1944.  Gen.  Omar 
Bradley  inlormed  Patton  that  he  was 
temporarily  cutting  off  gasoline  sup- 
plies needed  by  Patton's  tanks.  Patton 
protested  vigorously. 

"Right  4>w,"  he  said,  "the  weak  spot 
is  here  .  .  I  Today  I  have  precisely  the 
right  instriunent  at  precisely  the  right 
moment  i^i  exactly  the  right  place. 
With  a  fe^  miserable  gallons  of  gaso- 
line, we  could  be  in  Berlin  in  10  days." 

Bradley  replied.  "What  about  the 
German  |ortifications  at  Metz  and 
Verdun?"  I 

Patton  men  pounced:  "Fixed  fortifi- 
cations," he  said,  "are  monuments  to 
the  stupidity  of  man.  When  mountain 
ranges  and  oceans  could  be  overcome, 
anything  built  by  man  can  be  over- 
come." 

Ladles  and  gentleman.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  we  have  alwasrs  be- 
lieved, with  our  best  generals,  in  the 
flexibility  [  of  tactics.  To  put  that 
system  intp  space,  is  to  construct  fixed 
fortifications  in  space,  and  it  would  be 
circumvented  Just  as  easily  as  the  f  or- 
tlf  Icationai  at  Metz  and  Verdun. 

Mr.  KAJSICH.  Mr.   Chairman,  will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
hlo. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 
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I  have  two  points, 
the  gentleman  is  aware  of 
hat  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ASAT  system,  we  have 
in  fact  have  called  for  a 
on  ASAT  testing  primari- 
we  do  not  have  one  and 


they  do.  But  I  was  really 


Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
back  my  time  Just  to  respond  by 
saying  that  our  system  deployed  off  of 
an  F-15  is  probably  a  much  more  accu- 
rate and  effective  system  than  any 
ASAT  that  they  have  developed. 

I  WlU  yield  further. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman 3^eldlng  further.  Except  that 
we  do  not  have  ours  deployed,  we 
cannot;  and  they  have.  Second,  on  the 
issue  of  the  early  warning  and  over- 
the-horizon  satellite  detection,  radar 
detection,  they  are  farther  ahead  than 
we  are.  In  fact,  we  are  not  even  in  the 
ball  game  on  this.  They  are  also  near- 
ing  the  deployment  of  a  nationwide 
ABM  system.  They  have  a  two  layered 
system  right  in  Moscow.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  would  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  I  would  submit  to 
you  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
crepancy in  thought  as  to  whether  in 
fact  they  have  a  nationwide  ABM 
system. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  liAGOMAKSHfO]. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Bftr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Courter 
amendment— full  funding  of  SDI. 
Should  that  not  succeed,  then  I  would 
of  course,  support  the  Hart  amend- 
ment. 

As  we  discuss  and  debate  amend- 
ments concerning  research  Into  the 
feasibility  of  strategic  defenses,  we 
must  remember  that  this  debate  does 
not  take  place  in  a  vacuum:  we  have 
got  to  be  concerned  about  Soviet  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  and  view  United 
States  defensive  efforts  in  light  of  on- 
going and  massive  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
sile defensive  programs— those  both 
overtly  deployed  and  covertly  being 
tested  and  perhaps  readied  for  deploy- 
ment. We  must  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
take  a  very  careful  look  at  what  exact- 
ly is  being  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  the  SDI,  its  previ- 
ous budgets,  and  where  we  might  wind 
up  if  any  one  of  these  amendments 
passes. 

The  President  has  reported  to  the 
Congress  twice  now  that  the  Soviets 
have  violated  existing  arms  control 
treaties  and  agreements,  includhig  the 
1972  ABM  Treaty.  They  have  built  a 
huge  radar  in  Siberia,  which  the  U.S. 
Government  has  concluded:  "Consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  Soviets'  legal 
obligations  under  the  ABM  Treaty  of 
1972,  in  that  its  associated  siting,  ori- 
entation, and  capability,  is  prohibited 
by  the  treaty."  There  are  now  at  least 
six  of  these  new,  large  phased-array 
radars,  which  are  the  core  elements 
for  any  large-scale  ABM  defensive  net- 
work. I  say  "at  least"  six  of  these 
radars  because,  even  though  they  are 
the  size  of  a  football  stadium  and  take 


years  to  build,  our  intelligence  satel- 
lites have  had  a  pretty  rough  time 
finding  them. 

The  United  States  also  has  concern 
about  other  Soviet  activities  which 
may  violate  the  ABM  Treaty.  As  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  noted  In  its 
report,  "at  least  one  new  Soviet  defen- 
sive system  is  designed  to  have  capa- 
bility against  short-range  ballistic  inis- 
slles:  it  could  perhaps  be  upgraded  for 
use  against  reentry  vehicles  of  some 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
and  even  ICBM's."  Two  new  Soviet 
surface-to-air  missiles  [SAM's]  now 
being  deployed  and  mass  produced, 
the  SA-10  and  SA-12,  could  have  ABM 
potential  if  provided  data  from  large 
phased  array  radars,  such  as  the  Kras- 
noyarsk radar— which,  again,  is  a  viola- 
tion. The  UJ3.  Government  has  deter- 
mined that,  "The  number  of  incidents 
of  concurrent  operation  of  SAM  and 
ABM  components  indicate  the 
U.S.SJI.  probably  has  violated  the 
prohibition  on  testing  SAM  compo- 
nents in  an  ABM  mode.  In  several 
cases  this  may  be  highly  probable." 

The  Soviets  are  also  engaged  in  ex- 
pansive research  and  development  on 
a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system  that 
raises  concerns  about  their  potential 
ability  to  breakout  or  covertly  creep- 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  (A  creepout  is 
in  all  likelihood  more  probable,  given 
the  negative  fallout  that  would  result 
from  a  blatant,  overt  massive  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty's  limits.)  The 
President  has  now  determined  that 
this  system  and  its  components 
"which  are  apparently  designed  to  be 
deployable  at  sites  requiring  relatively 
little  or  no  preparation,  represent  a 
potential  violation  of— the  Soviet 
Union's— legal  obligations  under  the 
ABM  Treaty." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  rhetoric— much  of  it  patently  inac- 
curate and  Intended  to  mi«i— h  unin- 
formed Members— about  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  UJ3.  SDI  research 
program.  Little  discussion  today  has 
focused  on  why  the  President  decided 
to  promote  a  U.S.  Strategic  Defense 
Program,  or  what  the  Soviets  long- 
term  goals  are  vls-a-vis  violating  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  developing  and  de- 
ploying significant  ABM  defenses.  I 
think  the  best  statement  yet  on  Soviet 
intentions  regarding  strategic  defenses 
comes  from  a  rexwrt  the  Congress  re- 
quired the  President  to  submit  on 
Soviet  arms  control  noncompliance. 
That  simply,  yet  vitally  important, 
passage  reads:  "The  UJB.  Government 
Judges  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  ABM  and  ABM-related 
actions  suggest  that  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  preparing  eui  ABM  defense  of 
its  national  territory." 

Mr.  Chairman,  "An  ABM  defense 
of— the  Soviets— national  territory." 
Such  a  defense  shatters  the  ABM 
Treaty,  shatters  the  illusions  of  those 
who  have  hailed  the  ABM  Treaty  as 


the  crown  Jewel  of  arms  control,  and 
shatters  the  notion  that  the  Soviets 
believe  in  that  bankrupt  theory  of  de- 
terrence, mutual  assured  destruction, 
or  MAD.  SDI  is  not  only  a  prudent 
hedge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  my  opin- 
ion a  vital  necessity  if  we  are  serious 
about  our  responsibility  to  deter 
Soviet  nuclear  aggression. 

I  am  unable  to  see  how  cutting  funds 
from  the  SDI  would  prevent  or  prohib- 
it the  Soviets  from  continuing  their 
ABM  Treaty  violations:  how  they 
would  stop  the  Soviets  from  research- 
ing and  developing  ABM  territorial  de- 
fenses and  laser  beam  and  other  re- 
search; how  they  would  in  any  way. 
shvie  or  form,  alter  the  Soviets  grow- 
ing ci4>abilitie8  to  defend  their  most 
valued  assets— their  leaders  and  their 
nuclear  wewons.  The  fact  i«.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  cuts  would  do 
none  of  these  things.  Let  us  make  it 
perfectly  clear,  if  passed,  these  amend- 
ments would  restrict  this  country's 
ability  to  perform  much-needed  re- 
search into  technologies  and  systems 
which  could  very  well  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  this  Nation  to  Soviet  nu- 
clear blackmail  and  attacks.  The 
amendments  would  not,  however,  pose 
similar  restraints  on  Soviet  programs. 

What  is  the  SDI.  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  SDI  is  purely  a  research  program 
designed  to  provide  insight  into  the 
feasibility  of  putting  in  place  effecUve 
ballistic  mlssUe  defenses.  It  is  wholly 
consistent  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  It 
should  be  noted,  the  United  States  has 
scrupulously  lived  up  to  its  commit- 
ments under  that  treaty's  regime.  The 
Soviets,  we  have  learned,  have  not. 

The  SDI  is  in  part  an  outgrowth  of 
the  faUure  of  arms  control.  Bilateral 
United  States-Soviet  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol was  designed,  said  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith.  "To  constrain  and 
reduce  on  a  long-term  basis  threats  to 
the  survivability  of  our— strategic  re- 
taliatory forces."  That  was  from  imi- 
lateral  statement  A  which  the  United 
States  issued  following  the  conclusion 
of  negotiations  in  SALT  I.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  our  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces  have  become  dramatically 
more  viilnerable  since  1972.  In  fact. 
Just  since  1979  when  SALT  n  was 
signed,  the  number  of  Soviet  strategic 
warheads  targeted  against  UJS.  forces 
has  increased  almost  80  percent. 

In  this  country,  we  dread  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  that  would 
be  wrought  by  even  a  limited  nuclear 
exchange— and  rightly  so.  Certainly. 
the  damage  would  be  Immense.  But 
the  Soviets  i^iparently  do  not  share 
these  views.  Contrary  to  the  fallacious 
claims  of  some,  they  never  have  be- 
lieved in  MAD.  They  have  built  up 
their  forces  around  a  warfightlng 
strategy,  not  a  deterrence  strategy. 
For  example,  in  "the  philosophical 
heritage  of  V.I.  Lenin  and  problems  of 
contemporary  war."  Soviet  commenta- 
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ton  wrote,  "there  is  profound  error 
•nd  harm  In  the  disorienting  claims  of 
the  bourgeois  ideologues  that  there 
will  be  no  victor  in  thermonuclear 
woiid  war."  Mr.  Chairman.  I  raise 
these  points  only  to  show  that  to  the 
Soviets  strategic  defenses  are  not 
bad— they  are  indispensable  to  achiev- 
ing their  military  objectives  should 
global  war  erupt. 

The  SDI  is  a  research  program  de- 
signed to  give  future  leaders  and 
future  Congresses  a  better  opportuni- 
ty to  negate  the  Soviets'  advances  and 
ability  to  achieve  nuclear  superiority. 
The  United  States  has  time  and  time 
agan  stated  that  we  do  not  seek  superi- 
ority. We  have  not  buUt  up  our  forces 
in  such  a  manner  that  would  lend 
itself  to  such  ideas.  But  the  Soviets 
have  built  up  their  forces,  far  beyond 
what  can  rationally  be  seen  as  defen- 
sive deployments. 

llr.  Chidrman.  polls  repeatedly  show 
that  most  Americans  cannot  believe 
that  the  United  States  has  no  protec- 
tion f  rt»n  a  nuclear  missile  attack,  be 
it  by  the  Soviets  or  a  crazy  such  as  Qa- 
dhafi  or  Kh<HneinL  No  protection.  Ab- 
solutely niHie.  But  some  argue,  against 
all  logic  I  might  add,  that  such  total 
viilnerability  creates  total  seciulty. 
Nonsense.  The  Soviets  don't  buy  it- 
witness  the  fact  that  they  possess  the 
world's  only  operation  ABM  system 
and  are  spending  huge  sums  to  up- 
grade its  effectiveness  as  well  as  re- 
search on  their  own  SDI;  the  Ameri- 
can people  don't  buy  it— and  why 
should  they,  and  this  Congress 
shouldn't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  the  SDI  Program 
that  the  President  has  requested  is 
prudent  and  necessary.  Prior  to  the 
President's  speech  in  March  1983. 
$2.38  billion  in  spending  was  planned 
for  the  exact  same  technologies  and 
research.  Some  of  the  amendments  we 
are  now  confronted  with  would  reduce 
funding  to  even  a  lesser  amount  than 
that  At  a  minimum,  $2.6  billion  is 
needed  to  keep  previous^  existing  pro- 
grams suffldently  funded.  For  new 
contracts,  an  additional  $1.28  billion  is 
required.  I.  for  one,  believe  such  a  re- 
quest should  be  granted.  I  don't  need 
to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Senate  has  wisely  approved  $2.9  billion 
in  1986  and  will  allow  General 
Abrahamson  to  decide  where  the  cuts 
should  come  from. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  Is 
clear.  We  can  approve  the  President's 
request  and  give  our  scientists  and  en- 
gineers a  chance  to  come  up  with 
imaginative,  new  Ideas  for  destroying 
nuclear  weapons  before  they  explode 
on  American  soU  and  the  soil  of  our 
allies,  or  we  can  i4>prove  amendments 
which  in  effect  insure  that  any  deci- 
sion regarding  the  effectiveness  and 
d^loyment  of  such  antimissile  de- 
fenses is  prolonged  and  strung  out.  In 
the  former  case,  we  can  expect  a  deci- 
sion within  the  next  decade  or  two.  In 


the  latter  case,  who  knows  when— or 
even  If- we  will  be  able  to  find  out 
whether  such  a  defensive  sj'stem  will 
work. 

Congressional  mlcromanaglng  has 
seen  aew  heights  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Bankers,  lawyers,  businessmen, 
and  teachers  are  now  claiming  they 
know  best  Just  how  much  money  it 
wiU  t4ke  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  erecting  an  effective  counter  to  the 
Soviet^s  massive  and  growing  offensive 
nudeafe'  arsenaL  They  proclaim  that 
they  tnow  better  than  the  scientists 
or  O^eral  Abrahamson  where  any 
funding  cuts  should  come  from.  They 
claim  piey  know  best  how  the  Soviets 
will  respond.  I  don't  buy  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
cently wrote: 

Many  Democrats  believe  that  defending 
against  nuclear  attack  isn't  worth  even  a 
try.  Tliey  should  vote  with  Mr.  Aspin  [and 
the  otker  members  who  are  offering  cut- 
SDI  aiaendments].  But  those  who  want  a 
fair  teA  should  hold  no  illusions.  They  will 
not  be  voting  to  trim  a  little  fat.  They  will 
be  voting  to  kill  a  defense  against  nuclear 
weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  it  is  a  program  that 
has  pnomise  or  not.  I  suggest  the  Sovi- 
ets think  it  does  or  they  would  not  be 
prote^ing  SDI  so  much  nor  would 
they  be  spending  so  much  on  their 
own  SDl  research. 

If  it  is  such  a  waste  of  money,  as 
many  on  the  other  side  charge, 
wouldli't  the  Soviets  be  cheering  us 
on.  You  bet  they  would.       ' 

I  D  1610 

Mrs.  SCHROEDE31.  BCr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Dellums]. 

[Mr.  DELLUMS  addressed  the  Com- 
mittea  His  remarks  will  appear  here- 
after tti  the  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 

Mr.jDICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
TexawCMr.  Pickle]. 

hSx.  PICKLE.  BCr.  Chalnnan,  there 
has  b^en  a  great  deal  of  discussion  of 
the  proposed  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive [SDI]  technology  since  the  Presi- 
dent'vMarch  1988  Q)eech. 

Whireas  some  might  have  originally 
been  ticllned  to  shrug  off  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  space-based  defense  program, 
it  appears  now  that  there  is  growing 
interest— on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic—ii}  Just  what  technologies  might 
be  uiilized,  what  poasible  spinoffs 
might  arise  from  research  in  this  field, 
and  what  the  development  of  this 
technblogy  might  mean  for  U.S.  stra- 
tegic ^llcy. 

The  President's  National  Security 
Decision  Directive  119,  signed  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  authorized  extensive 
reseacch  Into  the  feasibility  of  inter- 
ceptiijg  ballistic  missiles.  The  goal  of 
this  I  rogram— which  we  are  debating 
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here  toda^^is  to  determine  through 
demonstranon  of  key  technologies  by 
the  early  ]l990's— whether  or  not  to 
proceed  with  a  comprehensive  ballistic 
missfle  defense  system  for  the  21st 
century. 

Now,  thii  is  not  the  first  year  Con- 
gress has  funded  research  into  these 
technologies.  Even  before  the  Presi- 
dent's 19831  speech  we  were  engaged  in 
projects  su0h  as  improved  survivability 
of  our  early  warning  satellites.  Now. 
these  research  funds  are  no  longer 
scattered  ttiroughout  the  budget  but 
are  group^  together  under  SDI  re- 
search.      ' 

In  fiscal  )rear  1984  the  United  States 
spent  $1.7]  billion  in  research  into 
these  techmologles.  In  fiscal  year  1985 
we  appropriated  $1.4  billion.  A  signifi- 
cant amount  of  the  research  we're 
talking  about  is  beyond  the  infant 
stage,  andi  I  believe  the  research  is 
viable  and  kequires  continued  funding. 

The  committee  recommended  fund- 
ing level  of  $2.5  billion  would  allow  re- 
search to  continue  at  a  measurable 
rate  in  fiscal  year  1986.  While  the 
figure  represents  a  reduction  in  the 
President's!  request  for  $3.7  billion,  it 
neverthele^  provides  for  a  $1.1  billion 
increase  over  the  fiscal  year  1985  fund- 
ing leveL    I 

I  think  t|ie  committee  has  arrived  at 
an  appropriate  level  of  funding  and  I 
support  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. I 

We  canqot  ignore  this  area  of  re- 
search former.  At  some  point,  we  have 
to  determine  whether  it  is  feasible  and 
it  only  makes  sense  to  do  it  now  in- 
stead of  later. 

We  do  nf>t  have  to  decide  the  isstie 
of  deployi^ient  of  a  space-based  de- 
fense todajy.  That  is  an  issue  which 
can  be  decided  and  negotiated  when 
we  know  itfhat  kind  of  system  is  feasi- 
ble. At  this  time,  though,  we  should 
move  ahead  with  a  reasonable  level  of 
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:h  and  I  believe  the  com- 
of  $2.5  billion  is  the 

OEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 

utes  to  the  gentleman 

m  [Mr.  Dicks]. 

asked  and  was  given 

revise  and  extend  his  re- 


.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
Colorado  sielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  talk  today 
lendment  that  I  plan  to 
should  be  appropriate,  to 
the  Price  stnendment. 

What  m^  amendment  would  do  is 
the  f  ollowtaig:  It  would  lower  the  com- 
mittee level  of  funding  from  $2.5  bil- 
lion to  $2,1  billion,  but  most  impor- 
tantly it  has  some  very  important  limi- 
tations on  the  money  that  can  be 
spent  so  Qhat  we  stay  in  compliance 
with  the  ABM  agreement. 

It  is  the  stated  policy  of  this  admin- 
istration t^t  we  will  not  erode  the 


ABM  agreement.  But  there  are  many 
people  who  are  worried  that  there  are 
several  demonstration  projects  that 
are  being  funded  under  SDI  that  will 
bump  us  up  against  the  ABM  agree- 
ment before  we  luiow  in  fact  whether 
this  sjrstem  can  actually  work. 

D  1620 

As  we  all  know.  Ambassador  Nitsse 
has  laid  out  some  very  ambitious  crite- 
ria, saying  that  the  system,  first,  must 
be  survivable  and,  second,  must  be  cost 
effective  at  the  margin. 

Now.  under  my  amendment,  the  four 
areas  of  funding  that  will  help  us  test 
out  the  Nitze  criteria  would  be  funded 
at  the  fuU  level  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Now.  let  us  go  back  and  review  what 
the  AMB  Treaty  says.  Article  V  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  says: 

Each  party  undertakes  not  to  develop,  test 
or  deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea-based,  air-baaed,  space-baaed 
or  mobile  land-based. 

Now.  if  you  do  that,  either  systems 
or  components,  you  are  in  violation  of 
the  ABM  agreement. 

There  are  four  projects  on  which  my 
amendment  would  limit  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  spent.  First 
would  be  on  the  airborne  optical 
sjrstem.  This  project  would  conduct  a 
test  in  1988,  using  funds  requested  in 
this  bill.  This  test  appears  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  prohibiting  the  development, 
testing  or  deplojrment  of  airbased 
ABM  components. 

This  does  not  cut  out  the  money,  it 
holds  it  at  last  year's  level,  on  each  of 
these  items,  which  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  The  second  project 
is  the  space-tiased  hypervelodty 
launcher.  This  project  would  conduct 
a  test  in  space  alter  1990.  using  hyper- 
velocity  miniature  kill  vehicle  projec- 
tiles for  space-based  boost  phase  and 
midcourse  defense.  The  administration 
argues  that  this  test  will  be  against  an 
antisatelllte  device.  But  it  would  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  a  missile 
warhead,  something  the  United  States 
has  stated  in  prior  years  would  be  a 
treaty  violation. 

The  third  demonstration  restricted 
at  last  year's  level  of  funding  would  be 
the  space-based  kinetic  kill  vehicle. 
This  project  would  demonstrate  after 
1990  a  space-based  rocket-propelled 
miniature  kill  vehicle  interception 
sjrstem.  It  faces  the  same  ABM  Treaty 
problems  as  the  hypervelocity  launch- 
er. 

And.  finally,  the  space-based  laser. 
One  of  the  major  tasks  under  this 
project  is  the  acquisition,  tracking, 
and  pointing  task.  It  is  the  successor 
to  Talon  Gold  which  was  substantially 
cut  and  restructured  last  year  by  the 
administration.  Its  demonstration 
would  violate  the  ABM  agreement  on 
space-based  ABM  components. 


The  other  areas  that  we  would 
demand  that  there  be  full  funding  of 
would  be  system  survivability,  lethal- 
ity and  target  hardening,  battle  man- 
agement, command,  control  and  oom- 
mtmlcations.  and  SDI  systems  archi- 
tecture. Plus  imder  my  amendment  we 
would  add  $75  million  to  lodt  at  the 
very  important  question  of  if  we  go 
ahead  with  SDI— and  I  think  we 
should  not  prejudge  that  at  this 
point— what  do  we  do  against  bombera 
and  cruise  missiles,  a  very  important 
threat.  This  amendment  would  add 
$75  million. 

We  have  had  the  testimony  from 
many  former  Secretaries  of  Defense  in 
which  they  have  said  categwieally 
that  if  you  increase  an  RdeD  program 
by  over  35  percent  a  year,  you  are  Just 
going  to  squander  resources.  My 
amendment  is  at  the  upper  range  of 
what  they  wanted.  They  suggested 
about  a  $1.9  billion  figure  for  this 
year.  I  go  a  little  bit  higher  than  that 
because  I  know  there  is  genuine  sup- 
port in  many  parts  of  the  House  for  at 
least  doing  the  research  on  the  SDI 
Program. 

Now,  as  someone  who  is  an  observer 
over  in  the  aims  controls  talks.  I  can 
tell  you  that  SDI  does  have,  in  my 
own  view,  some  credence  in  those  ne- 
gotiations. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  sauve  and  so- 
phisticated gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spkhcx]. 

Bfr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  approach  this  subject 
from  a  little  bit  different  perspective.  I 
have  been  here  now  about  15  years, 
and  I  have  been  involved  in  a  good 
many  debates  about  various  weapon 
systems:  the  B-1  bomber,  battleships, 
cruise  missQes.  enhanced  radiation 
device  (neutron  bomb),  the  MX.  new 
battle  tank.  AWAC— you  name  it. 

Over  the  years,  during  all  of  these 
debates,  the  players  have  been  about 
the  same  on  both  sides.  The  philoso- 
phy has  been  different.  For  the  most 
part,  you  hear  the  same  argiunents 
every  time.  The  merits  or  demerits  of 
a  system  might  be  debated  as  a  cover, 
mainly,  but  still,  when  it  gets  right 
down  to  It,  the  opposition  usually  has 
a  different  philosophy.  They  are  Just 
plain  against  defense  for  this  country. 
They  use  other  arguments,  too,  some- 
times. Listen  to  them,  and  see  if  you 
have  not  heard  than  before:  Destabi- 
lizing, whatever  that  means;  provoca- 
tive whatever  that  means:  a  warfight- 
Ing  capability. 

We  spend  millions  of  dollars  to 
ensiue  that  a  weapon  system  has  a  ca- 
pability, but  then  they  say  it  is  not 
supposed  to  have  a  warfighUng  capa- 


bility. In  other  words,  if  it  upsets  the 
other  side,  our  adversaries,  do  away 
with  it.  The  only  defense  some  people 
are  in  favor  of  is  a  noneffective  de- 
fense. Uke  on  defense  in  football,  it  is 
all  right  to  stand  back  there  in  place; 
Just  do  not  knock  down  the  ball  that 
comes  that  way. 

We.  in  essence,  end  up  here  in  Con- 
gress trying  to  disarm  ourselves  unilat- 
erally. We  engage  in  what  I  call  pre- 
emptive concessions.  We  do  not  wait 
around  for  the  other  side  to  propose 
our  giving  up  something;  we  go  ahead 
and  do  It  ahead  of  time  for  them.  We 
negotiate  with  ourselves  Instead  of  our 
adversaries.  Our  adversaries  fare  a  lot 
better  leaving  their  case  in  our  hands. 
I  saw  a  cartoon  one  time  not  long  ago, 
and  it  is  i^iropos  right  here,  referring 
to  the  MX  mlssOe.  The  cartoon 
showed  someone  over  in  Russia  point- 
ing to  a  big  MX  missUe,  and  he  said. 
"Comrades,  the  best  defense  against 
an  MX  miasDe  is  the  U.S.  Congress." 

For  all  of  those  pe<q;>le  who  are 
against  nuclear  war— and  I  have  heard 
them  expound  time  and  time  again  on 
the  borrows  of  nuclear  war— if  you  are 
really  against  nuclear  warfare,  this  is 
the  answer  The  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  CombcstI. 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  debate  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  revolves 
around  how  those  of  us  in  this  body 
view  the  future.  Do  we  locA  ahead  and 
see  only  danger  and  perO  so  that  we 
are  afraid  to  make  any  departure  from 
the  past  and  advocate  only  freezing, 
hoping  that  evenrthing  will  turn  out 
all  right?  Or,  do  we  do  more  than  Just 
hope,  but  act.  looking  ahead  more  op- 
timistically, and  while  recognizing  the 
risks,  also  see  the  opportunity  to  make 
things  better. 

The  tendency  of  some,  certainly,  is 
to  freeze;  don't  do  anything  that  could 
even  remotely  be  considered  provoca- 
tive. That  may  be  the  way  to  handle 
rattlesnakes,  but  not  an  enemy  that  is 
threatening  us  with  massive  weapons 
of  destruction  and  is  woi^lng  vigorous- 
ly on  a  system  of  defenses  against  our 
retaliatory  forces.  The  tenwtation  to 
freeze  not  only  stiffens  the  muscles,  it 
also  paralyzes  the  mind. 

The  SDI  Program  will,  at  the  very 
least,  permit  us  to  make  an  informed 
Judgment  about  what  the  future 
should  be.  It  will  permit  us  to  explore 
the  options,  see  if  an  efficient,  eco- 
nomical defense  against  ballistic  mls- 
sUes  is  possible,  and  determine  which 
technologies  are  best  suited  for  the 
purpose.  In  short,  it  gives  us  the  infor- 
mation we  need  to  make  strategic  deci- 
sions, and  it  gives  us  a  broader  range 
of  options  from  which  to  choose. 

When  you  cut  the  request,  when  you 
limit  what  we  can  find  out.  you  equal- 
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ly  cut  back  and  limit  otir  options  for 
the  future.  The  difference  in  $2  billion 
and  $3.7  billion  in  research  may  well 
mean  the  difference  in  success  and 
failure.  But  it  almost  certainly  means 
the  difference  in  when  we  find  out 
what  is  possible  and.  given  the  Soviet 
effort.  I  don't  believe  that  we  can 
afford  that  kind  of  delay. 

The  committee  level  of  fimding  for 
SDI  would  be  more  defensible  if  it 
were  a  pool  of  money  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  various  areas  of  re- 
search as  warranted  by  the  research 
itself.  But  cutting  back  fimding  in  spe- 
cific areas  while  not  knowing  exactly 
what  the  needs  wiU  be  just  doesn't 
make  sense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  rea- 
sonably argue  against  the  goals  of 
SDI.  A  program  that  could  save  mil- 
lions of  Uvea,  could  improve  deterrence 
by  increasing  uncertainly  about  the 
success  of  any  attack,  and  could  in- 
crease stability  by  reducing  the  value 
of  nuclear  wet^jons,  must  be  complete- 
ly explored.  But  by  not  providing  full 
funding: 

We  limit  the  possibilities  of  success 
in  each  area  of  research. 

We  prevent  ourselves  from  knowing 
the  full  spectrum  of  possibilities,  both 
technically  and  strategically. 

We  prevent  scientists  and  engineers 
from  following  leads  as  they  develop 
in  a  scientific  manner. 

And.  we  yet  again  unilaterally  re- 
strain ourselves  while  the  Soviets  go 
marching  ahead  in  their  research,  un- 
checked and  unmatched. 

Our  actions  today  are  magnified  to- 
morrow. We  are  laying  the  building 
blocks  for  years  of  research  to  come 
and  we  must  lay  a  firm  and  thorough 
foundation. 

It  is  true,  as  others  have  said,  that 
SDI  brought  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
bargaining  table  in  Geneva.  It  is  also 
true  that  we  should  have  full  funding 
Just  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  in- 
creasing their  advantages  in  many 
areas.  But  even  more  critical,  in  my 
view,  is  the  importance  of  not  short- 
changing ourselves  on  positive  steps 
that  we  can  take  to  protect  ourselves 
without  relying  on  any  nation's  good 
will  or  on  its  fulfilling  its  commit- 
ments to  a  treaty.  In  the  end,  we  are 
responsible  for  our  own  defense,  and 
the  responsibility  for  our  future 
begins  here  and  now  in  this  Chamber. 

D  1630 


Bftrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoih]. 

Mr.  WHEAT.  B«r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Bfr.  AuCOm.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  BCissourL 


Mr.  WHEAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrleldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  £>ellums  amendment. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  friend 
from  California  for  offering  this 
amen<knent  and  for  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  important  debate  on 
the  s^teglc  defense  initiative.  The 
decisi<f]8  we  make  this  week  about  the 
nature  of  this  program  and  the  fund- 
ing leitel  for  it  will  certainly  influence 
our  nuclear  strategy  for  decades. 

Because  this  debate  is  much  more 
than  Just  quibbling  over  a  line  item  in 
the  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Although  we  are  voting  on 
levels,  this  is  an  argiunent 
[making  a  fundamental  change 
luclear  policy. 

For  tdmost  40  years,  the  world  has 
escapeld  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The  only 
real  u|e  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been, 
and  sljould  continue  to  be.  the  preven- 
tion of  their  use. 

As  Hated  as  it  is  the  concept  of  de- 
terrence has  not  failed  us. 

During  the  last  30  years,  the  two  nu- 
clear powers  have  agreed  on  the 
theorsi  of  deterrence.  Part  of  that 
agreeoikent  held  that  antiballistic  mis- 
sile systems  endangered  deterrence, 
and  because  of  that  conclusion  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  signed 
the  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  in 
1972.  This  is  the  ABM  Treaty  we  hold 
as  vltai  when  we  suspect  the  Soviets  of 
violatmg  it  with  their  radar  station  at 
Krasnoyarsk.  We  rightfully  accuse  the 
Soviets  of  endangering  the  world's  se- 
ciuity  by  weakening  the  ABM  Treaty. 
We  ought  not  make  the  same  mistake 
ourselves. 

Mam  of  the  large  items  included  in 
the  $15  billion  for  SDI  are  major  ex- 
periments and  demonstration  projects 
which  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
ABM  treaty  which  requires  each  party 
and  I  [quote  "not  to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  or  components 
which  are  sea  based,  air  based,  space 
based,  or  mobile  land  based." 

The:  Dellums  amendment  seeks 
solely  |to  correctly  prohibit  these  dem- 
onstrations and  liinlt  funding  to  pure 
research  projects. 

Neither  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  an  important 
poliC3^  move  that  does  not  affect  the 
other  country.  We  are  essentially  part- 
ners in  the  business  of  preventing  nu- 
clear firar.  It  is  vital  that  we  consider 
the  iiiplications  of  the  star  wan  pro- 
gram on  the  Soviets,  and  their  poten- 
tial response  to  such  a  change  in  oiu* 
nuclear  strategy.  Every  change  we 
make  in  nuclear  strategy  should  help 
to  diminish  the  fear,  on  both  sides,  of 
a  first-strike  capability. 

But  their  first  reaction  will  be  fear; 
why.  because  they  know  that  SDI  wiU 
not  be.  cannot  be  a  perfect  system. 
Therefore  It  Is  not  suitable  to  protect 
the  Uhited  States  from  an  all-out  first 
strikei  from  the  Soviets.  It  might  be 


suitable  however  to  protect  the  United 
States  frotti  a  more  limited  Soviet 
attack  tha^  would  result  from  firing 
the  remain^  of  the  Soviet  forces  after 
having  survived  a  United  States  strike. 
Now  we  regognize  that  it  is  not  our  in- 
tention to  ever  indulge  in  a  preemptive 
strike,  but  every  analyst  tells  us  the 
Soviets  truly  fear  the  United  States  as 
a  result. 

The  second  Soviet  response  wiU  be 
to  try  to  overwhelm  our  defensive  sys- 
tems. They  wiU  accelerate  their  pro- 
duction of  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
hoping  to  h&ve  more  missiles  than  we 
can  shoot  down.  While  we  try  to  con- 
vince the  Russians  to  reduce  arms  at 
the  talks  ii|  Geneva,  we  build  a  system 
that  gives;  them  the  incentive  to 
produce  mc^re  missiles. 

There  ar0  those  who  claim  SDI  will 
actually  piiovide  an  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  to  lieduce  offensive  weapons  by 
reducing  their  effectiveness  but,  Lt. 
Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  chairman  of 
the  commission  President  Ratgan 
named  to  evaluate  U.S.  strategic  capa- 
bilities, scoffed  at  the  contention  that 
a  strategic  defense  system  would  facili- 
tate arms  Ruction.  "That  is  unlikely 
to  be  true.'i  he  said,  because  "the  most 
reasonable  I  reaction  is  quite  the  oppo- 
site. And  that,  in  a  sense  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's  wheh  the  Soviets  moved  toward 
building  4n  ABM  system.  We  in- 
creasied  out  offensive  forces  and  went 
to  MIRV's  in  order  to  maintain  the 
ability  to  penetrate  a  defense." 

The  Soviets  will  also  have  the  incen- 
tive to  develop  weapons  and  strategies 
to  knock  out  our  defensive  systems.  It 
is  obvious  that  we  would  have  the 
same  response,  as  we  have  already 
begun  to  tily  to  devise  ways  to  beat  our 
own  defensive  systems.  And.  of  course, 
the  Soviets  will  undoubtedly  develop 
their  own  Star  wars  program,  which  we 
must  atter^pt  to  circiunvent.  This  will 
only  lead  to  a  new  and  deadly  competi- 
tion in  outer  space. 

How  many  billions  of  dollars  will  it 
take  to  discover  that  star  wars  will  be 
the  largest  white  elephant  in  the  his- 
tory of  civilization?  President  Reagan 
has  asked  for  more  than  $30  billion  in 
the  next  3  years,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  sttir  wars  program  might  cost 
between  $500  billion  and  $1  trillion 
before  we're  through. 

SDI  is  n*t  an  effective  use  of  oiu*  fi- 
nancial re4ources.  We  will  debate  and 
pass  several  amendments  to  eliminate 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Defense  De- 
partment I  spending.  Undoubtedly, 
these  amendments  wlU  help.  But  part 
of  the  waste  in  defense  problem  is  that 
in  the  last  4  years,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  Just  had  more  money  that 
it  has  known  what  to  do  with. 

The  SDt  Program  has  clearly  not 
been  able  to  spend  its  money  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner  and  cer- 
tainly will  be  imable  to  absorb  such 


huge  increases.  In  the  first  half  of  this 
fiscal  year.  SDI  has  been  able  to  spend 
only  a  small  percentage  of  its  fimding. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  a  program 
that  is  Just  getting  off  the  ground. 
That  lesson  is  to  appropriate  the 
proper  amount  of  money,  and  not 
throw  huge  amounts  of  money  at 
poorly  planned  programs. 

The  amendments  offered  will  allow 
research  to  go  forward,  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  without  fear  of  upsetting  a  deli- 
cate nuclear  balance  by  violating  pro- 
visions of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

Supporters  of  the  star  wars  program 
have  also  argued  that  this  effort  wiU 
revitalize  American  technology.  I  be- 
lieve strongly  that  the  technological 
itmovation  that  might  result  from  this 
program  could  be  extremely  valuable 
to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  support  some  continued 
funding.  We  should  continue  funding 
for  technology  base  projects  which 
expand  our  Icnowledge  in  various  tech- 
nology areas.  But  we  do  not  need  to 
discover  military  applications  in  order 
to  realize  technological  innovation. 

In  addition,  military  research  and 
development  has  increased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  civilian  R&D  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  In  1979.  we 
spent  $14.5  billion  on  civilian  R&D 
programs,  and  $13.6  billion  on  military 
RdcD.  In  1986.  spending  on  military 
R&D  will  be  twice  that  of  civilian  re- 
search programs.  Reagan's  1986  star 
wars  request  would  equal  23  percent  of 
all  Federal  civilian  research  expendi- 
tures. If  Mr.  Reagan  got  his  way.  we 
would  be  spending  more  on  star  wars 
research  than  all  of  the  NASA  budget, 
and  two  and  a  half  times  the  budget  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
helping  America  discover  new  technol- 
ogies, but  I  don't  want  to  waste  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  these  programs  for 
military  applications  that  may  be  use- 
less. Instead,  let's  spend  this  money 
where  it  will  actually  do  some  good  for 
America. 

During  Harry  Truman's  tenure  in 
the  other  body,  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements  came  from  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  National  Defense  Program. 
The  Truman  committee  was  charged 
with  ensuring  that  tax  dollars  were 
not  wasted,  that  the  American  i>eople 
got  a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
During  his  work  on  that  committee. 
Harry  Truman  said,  "Somebody  was 
always  against  spending  a  nickel  that 
would  help  poor  people  and  give  Jobs 
to  the  men  that  didn't  have  any.  But 
the  minute  we  started  spending  all 
that  defense  money,  the  sky  was  the 
limit  and  no  questions  asked.  The 
'economy  boys'  never  opened  their 
mouths  about  that."  Mr.  Truman 
might  have  had  something  very  inter- 
esting to  say  about  this  Defense  bill 
and  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  Chair  give 
us  the  time  remaining  for  both  sides, 
please. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  DtcK- 
ufsoH]  has  15  Vi  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHBOBnal  has  14  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chair.     

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCoih]. 

ybc.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Mavroules  amend- 
ment and  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  whose  amendment  I 
will  support  If  Mavroules  should  fall 
for  some  reason.  In  many  respects, 
this  debate  is  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
curred here  IS  years  ago  on  multiple 
warhead  technology— MIRV. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  those  who 
were  right  when  they  said.  "This  is  a 
first-strike  destabilizing  technology.  If 
we  get  it,  then  the  Russians  will  get  it. 
and  it  will  advantage  the  potential 
Soviet  aggressor.  We  should  ban  this. 
If  we  build  it.  we  will  regret  It." 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  those  who 
wrongly  ridiculed  the  arms  controllers. 
There  were  those  who  said  that  to 
question  this  new  weapon  technology, 
or  any  new  weapons  technology,  was  a 
sign  of  weak  thinking,  and  of  deficient 
patriotism  and  probably  deficient  viril- 
ity as  well. 

As  usual,  the  weapons  advocates  won 
and  the  arms  controllers  lost.  The 
United  States  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  ban  MIRVd  missiles  when  we  could 
have  done  it.  The  result  is  that  the  So- 
viets today  have  the  ability  to  destroy 
the  majority  of  America's  ICBM's  in 
their  silos.  Even  the  most  hawkish 
among  us  now  agrees  we  would  be 
better  off  if  there  were  no  MIRVs  in 
the  world.  We  now  sit  here  and 
wonder  how  we  could  have  been  so 
stupid. 

Henry  Kissinger  was  the  architect  of 
the  MIRV  mistake.  The  same  Bfr.  Kis- 
singer, in  later  years,  would  tell  a 
Senate  committee.  "I  wish  I'd  never 
heard  of  MIRV." 

Well,  so  do  we  all.  Failure  to  ban 
MIRV  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
military  blimders  we  have  ever  made. 

Now  we're  about  to  do  another  one. 
but  with  a  slightly  different  flavor. 

I  am  not— repeat,  not— advocating 
letting  the  Soviets  get  a  space  defense 
while  we  don't.  My  view  is  that  we'll 
be  better  off  if  we  ban  star  wars  and 
nobody  gets  it.  than  if  both  sides  get 
it. 

Debates  on  star  wars  Inevitably 
begin  as  phllosophlal  discussions,  and 


this  debate  is  no  exception.  Star  wars 
advocates  inevitably  stress  the  philo- 
sophical point  that  defense  is  better 
than  retaliation. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  make  that 
point:  You're  right.  Your  philosophy 
is  100-percent  correct. 

Nobody  likes  nuclear  deterrence  as  it 
exists  today.  Nobody  likes  the  idea  of 
threatening  the  Soviets  with  destruc- 
tion after  we  oiuselves  have  been  de- 
stroyed. Nobody  likes  mutual  assiired 
destruction,  or  MAD.  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  As  a  matter  of  philoso- 
phy, I  would  much  rather  stop  a 
Soviet  attack  than  retaliate  after  it.  So 
would  Mr.  Dkllums  and  Mr.  Mav- 
Rouixs  and  Mr.  Dicks  and  all  of  us 
who  are  here  seeking  moderation  in 
space  defense  programs.  We  have 
always  felt  this  way,  long  before  the 
idea  of  space  defense  every  occurred  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  There  is  no  disagree- 
ment among  any  of  us  here  on  the 
philosophical  virtue  of  star  wars. 

But,  my  friends,  the  bill  here  before 
us  is  not  to  authorize  a  department  of 
philosophy.  It  is  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  a  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  we  could  confine 
ourselves  to  considering  what  we 
would  like  to  do.  But  we're  not  here  to 
do  philosophy:  we're  here  to  do  de- 
fense in  the  real  world.  This  means  we 
have  to  ask  not,  "what  would  we  like 
to  do?"  We  need  to  ask.  "what  can  we 
do?" 

At  this  point,  the  proponents  of  star 
wars  will  claim  that  science  progresses 
so  swiftly  that  today's  science  fiction 
is  tomorrow's  everyday  reality.  They 
will  claim  that  if  we  can  put  a  man  on 
the  Moon,  we  can  do  anything. 

But  this  dogmatic  view  of  science  is 
popular  only  among  nonscientlsts.  who 
view  science  as  some  nebulous  miracle 
off  there  in  the  clouds.  Real-life  scien- 
tists have  a  very  different  attitude;  if 
you  talk  to  them,  you  will  find  most  of 
them  are  quite  emphatic  about  the 
difference  between  what  science  can 
do  now,  what  it  will  probably  be  able 
to  do  in  the  distant  future,  and  what  it 
is  not  clear  that  science  will  ever  be 
able  to  do. 

In  real  life,  as  we  stand  here  to  plan 
our  defense  program  for  the  next  year, 
those  who  advocate  this  massive  in- 
crease in  star  wars  funding  have  a 
nuimber  of  questions  they  need  to 
answer.  They  need  to  tell  us  what  they 
intend  to  do;  they  need  to  tell  us  how 
they  Intend  to  do  it;  they  need  to  tell 
us  how  they  reconcQe  their  position  on 
incompatible  weapons,  and  they  need 
to  tell  us  what  they  will  do  if  the  Rus- 
sians get  this  capability  too. 

First,  they  need  to  tell  us  what  their 
objectives  are.  Are  they  seeking  peace 
on  Earth,  or  are  they  seeking  to  domi- 
ruite  the  Earth? 

President  Reagan  has  offered  us  a 
vision  of  star  wars  as  a  nonthreatening 
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defense,  freeing  the  world  from  the 
fear  of  nudeax  Armageddon.  This 
vision  is  responsible  for  whatever  pop- 
ularity star  wars  now  enjoys  in  the 
country.  Most  of  those  here  who  sup- 
port it  have  today  argued  for  it  on 
that  basis. 

But  what  were  star  wars  advocates 
saying  yesterday,  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  House? 

Yesterday,  a  Member  on  my  side 
talked  about  how  we  need  a  nonthrea- 
tening  defense— that  is,  a  force  that 
can't  strike  first.  In  response,  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
ridiculed  that.  They  said  nothing 
could  be  so  ridiculous  as  a  nonthreat- 
ening  defense. 

But  here  they  are  back  today  saying 
the  exact  opposite.  Star  wars  spending 
advocates  are  obligated  to  explain  it 
before  they  commit  the  country  to 
doubling  the  national  debt  in  order  to 
pay  for  their  pet  project. 

Second,  the  star  wars  superspenders 
need  to  tell  us  which  program  they're 
for. 

Many  of  them  talk  as  if  High  Fron- 
tier. Edward  Teller,  Gen.  George 
Keegan,  and  President  Reagan's  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  are  all  more  or 
less  the  same  thing,  and  they  endorse 
all  of  them.  I  recently  received  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Senate  of  a  great  mld- 
westem  State,  blithely  endorsing  High 
Frontier  and  8DI  at  the  same  time.  In 
fact,  these  various  programs  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  and  incompatible. 

Let's  Just  take  a  few  examples. 

General  Keegan  opposes  High  Fron- 
tier because  he  says  the  costs  are  radi- 
cally imderstated. 

Dr.  Teller  disagrees  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  High  Frontier  be- 
cause it  requires  orbiting  satellites 
which  he  says  are  vulnerable.  He 
wants  to  use  a  pop-up  sjrstem  instead. 

And  the  SDI  managers  disagree  with 
High  Frontier  because  it  understates 
the  technical  requirements  by  10  to 
100  times. 

Then  there  are  those  in  SDI  who 
disagree  with  Dr.  Teller's  pop-up 
system  because  it  can't  respond  quick- 
ly enough. 

Ronald  Reagan  himself  disagrees 
with  the  TeUer  system,  because  that 
uses  nuclear  explosions  and  Mr. 
Reagan  wants  a  nonnuclear  system. 

And  so  forth. 

The  combinations  and  permutations 
of  disagreement  among  star  wars  advo- 
cates would  take  an  hour  to  lay  out.  If 
each  of  the  negative  Judgments  one 
faction  makes  about  the  defects  of 
each  other  are  summed  together,  they 
add  up  to  a  finding,  by  star  wars  advo- 
cates themselves,  that  none  of  this  is 
going  to  work. 

So  to  my  friends  who  advocate  star 
wars  superspendlng,  I  have  a  simple 
request:  when  you  make  your  case,  be 
specific.  Tell  us  which  scheme  you 
favor,  and  tell  us  why  you  believe  your 


fellow  star  wars  advocates  are  wrong 
when  they  say  your  plan  won't  work. 

Thinl.  star  wars  advocates,  including 
those  in  the  White  House,  need  to  tell 
us  why  they  also  advocate  the  means 
of  their  own  destruction— that  is.  anti- 
satellite  weapons. 

If  the  Soviets  eventually  deploy  an 
effective  antisatellite  ssrstem.  star  wars 
won't  jwork.  Except  for  terminal  de- 
fense pf  nuclear  weapons,  every  star 
wars  ifission  requires  something  to  be 
up  in  tpace,  where  it's  potentialy  vul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  ASAT. 

The  Soviets  don't  have  an  effective 
ASAT ,  today,  of  course.  But  in  time 
»uld  very  well  get  one. 
[u  want  space  defense  to  work, 
^ve  to  be  in  favor  of  controlling 
We're  controlling  them  right 
have  de  facto  arms  control  be- 
tween {Congress  and  the  Russians  on 
ASAT  testing.  We're  going  to  have  the 
BrownrCoughlin  amendment  to  con- 
tinue that  de  facto  arms  control. 
Anyone  who  is  serious  about  space  de- 
fense should  be  the  most  dedicated 
out-front  supporter  of  the  ASAT 
amendment. 

But  now  something  is  happening 
that,  i^  all  sincerity,  I  must  say  I  don't 
understand.  The  precise  people  who 
are  the  most  dedicated  advocates  of 
star  veLTS,  who  should  be  the  most 
d<?dicaied  advocates  of  the  ASAT 
amendment,  are  instead  the  most  dedi- 
cated apponents  of  the  ASAT  amend- 
ment. I 

How  can  this  be?  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
don't  ajpcuse  anybody  of  promiscuously 
suppoBting  weapons  for  weapons'  sake. 
But  I  do  say  anyone  who  supports  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  while  op- 
posing the  ASAT  test  ban  has  an  im- 
mense apparent  inconsistency  in  his 
positioti.  If  anyone  can  explain  that 
inconsistency,  they  are  obligated  to  do 
so  tod^y. 

Fourth  and  finally,  they  need  to  tell 
us  wh^t  will  happen  if  both  sides  get 
space  defenses.  This  is  what  General 
Abrahimson  calls  the  shootout  at  the 
OKC^ral. 

At  t^  point,  the  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence says  that  if  America  gets  star 
wars,  and  the  Russians  get  star  wars, 
the  Russians  win. 

The  Russians  win  because  they  may 
go  first  and  we  won't.  They  win  be- 
cause, however  effective  star  wars  may 
or  majt  not  be  as  a  defense,  it  will  work 
better  I  as  part  of  a  Soviet  first«trike 
offens^. 

I  don't  for  a  moment  question  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  advocate  star 
wars  is  a  defense.  But  you  have  no 
way  of  making  sure  the  Russians  will 
use  it  in  the  benevolent  manner  you'd 
like  them  to. 

These  is  a  terrifying  probability  that 
the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  use  star 
wars  to  zap  our  defenses  at  the  same 
instant  they  launch  their  ICBM's  and 
SLBMls. 
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This  is  ah  immensely  serious  prob- 
lem, which  my  friends  here  who  sup- 
port star  wars  spending  have  not  ad- 
dressed. 

General  )\brahamson  and  the  SDI 
project  pelople  are  addressing  the 
Soviet  firstfstrike  aspects  of  space  de- 
fense. The)r're  doing  it  in  a  capable 
and  professional  manner,  and  I  sup- 
port giving  them  the  ftmds  they  need 
to  continue  this  examination.  But  I 
am  concerned  that  neither  Ronald 
Reagan  nor  Caspar  Weinberger  nor 
any  star  w|ars  advocate  in  this  body 
has  even  indicated  awareness  of  the 
problem. 

Maybe  they  have  good  answers  for 
the  questlotas  I've  raised.  Maybe  they 
can  tell  us  Why  they  like  a  nonthreat- 
ening  defeiise  today  when  they  derid- 
ed it  yesterday.  Maybe  they  can  tell  us 
why  aU  th^ir  pro-star  wars  colleagues 
are  wrong  when  each  says  the  other 
guy's  system  won't  work.  Maybe  they 
can  tell  ua  how  you  can  be  for  star 
wars  and  ASAT  at  the  same  time.  And 
maybe  they  can  tell  us  how  to  neutral- 
ize a  Soviet  star  wars  first  strike 
system.       i 

I.  for  one,  await  their  answers  with 
bated  breath. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  mfr.  Dornam]. 

(Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  gi\«n  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORIAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time.  I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Dornm-Courter-Kemp-ChappeU 
amendment!  and  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  oolleagues  and  those  Ameri- 
cans who  Bxe  following  this  debate 
that  this  i^  certainly  the  most  impor- 
tant bUl  we  will  consider  in  this  99th 
Congress.  There  is  now  available  excel- 
lent material  on  SDI  for  Americans  to 
educate  themselves,  including  the  fact 
that  they  are  totally  undefended 
against  an  ienemy  mlssUe  attack.  This 
body  of  suberbly  written  material  was 
not  available  in  the  last  Congress.  I  be- 
lieve that  l4  in  violation  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  its  preamble  not  to  support 
SDI.  The  only  reason  for  the  existence 
of  this  House's  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  is  to  "provide  for  the  common 
defense."  In  our  preamble,  that  phrase 
comes  bef(»«  the  phrase  to  "promote 
the  genera}  welfare."  To  defend  our 
borders  anid  our  skies  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  Members  of  Congress. 

There  is  I  an  article,  ironically,  in 
today's  Wsishington  Post,  by  one  of 
the  liberal  gentlemen  in  this  House 
whom  I  hold  in  high  esteem:  Bdr.  Ste- 
phen Solab^. 

He  says,  i|i  writing  open  advice  to  his 
own  party:  \ 

For  much  of  the  last  decade,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  spoken  with  a  multitude  of 
conflicting  vttices  in  foreign  policy. 


I  believe  also  in  defense  matters. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  writes: 

Unable  to  reconcile  the  differences  be- 
tween the  left  and  the  right  wings  of  our 
own  party,  we  have  created  the  impreasion 
that  we  are  too  divided  to  govern. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that: 

The  Democrats  should  be  more  tough- 
minded;  there  should  be  a  consensus  on  for- 
eign policy. 

And  I  believe  on  defense  also. 
He  goes  on  to  recognize: 
"•  •  •  the  inherent  immorality  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  in  an  empire  that's  evil?  And  he 
says  that  all  of  you  on  the  Democratic 
side  believe  that  communism  is  so  ob- 
viously repugnant  that  you  never  have 
to  state  it.  Oh,  that's  why  it's  never 
stated.  I  wondered  about  that. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  goes  down  book,  line,  and 
verse  on  the  horrors  in  Afghanistan, 
Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  gulags  but 
almost  screaming  by  its  absence,  is 
Communist  terror  Central  America, 
where  13  people  lay  in  a  morgue  to- 
night, including  two  American  busi- 
nessmen who  were  trying  to  build  the 
capital  base  of  that  torn  coimtry,  plus 
four  yotmg  U.S.  marines  sent  down 
there  to  defend  our  diplomatic  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  SoLARz  says: 

Democrats  need  to  recognize  that  Soviet 
repression  and  Communist  tyranny  are  not 
a  distant  memory,  but  currently  a  living 
nightmare. 

Right  on  Steve,  and  part  of  that  in- 
volves cheating  and  constant  decep- 
tion on  the  arms  control  treaties  that 
so  many  liberal  Members  put  their 
faith  hi. 
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"It  means,  for  a  start,"  Mr.  Solarz 
says,  "being  just  as  vigorous  in  advo- 
cating legitimate  defense  spending  as 
we  are  in  denouncing  Pentagon 
waste,"  and  then  he  goes  on  to  delin- 
eate some  programs  that  he  seems  to 
feel  all  of  you  should  support.  Stealth, 
the  Midgetman  missile,  and  he  says  to 
go  on  with  your  opposition  to  the  B-1 
and  the  MX.  Incidentally,  I  will  be  at 
Dyess  Air  Force  Base  on  the  29th  of 
this  month  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  first  B-1  "Excaliber.  Thank  God, 
you  liberals  failed  to  kill  that  magnifi- 
cent defense  system. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to 
include  this  Post  article  in  our  Record 
for  all  Members  to  read  and  study. 

I  will  also  include  in  the  Record  my 
own  prepared  remarks  plus  an  article 
that  I  wrote  for  the  Washington 
Times  on  SDI  called  "The  Madcap 
Menace,"  plus  seven  solid  articles  re- 
lated to  SDI,  particularly  an  article  by 
a  liberal  of  fine  standing,  Mr.  Charles 
Krauthammer,  the  editor  of  the  New 
Republic  magaiztne. 

One  of  the  articles  that  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  is  "The  War  Against 
Star  Wars,"  by  Mr.  Rol)ert  Jastro.  In 
my  6  prior  years  in  the  House,  and 


during  the  2  years  that  I  lobbied  on 
this  Hill  for  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative and  Project:  High  Frontier  on 
Space  Based  Defense,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ever  came  across  a  more  clearly 
stated  thesis  on  how  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete  than  the  book  by  Dr. 
Robert  Jastro,  "How  to  Make  Nuclear 
Weapons  Obsolete."  Dr.  Jastro  has 
been  sitting  in  a  room  off  the  Capitol 
floor,  following  our  SDI  debate  during 
most  of  the  morning.  He  is  not  im- 
pressed by  the  majority  arguments.  He 
has  flown  back  to  Dartmouth  by  now. 
I  thank  him  for  his  invaluable  service 
to  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DoRHAH]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Rot>ert  Jastro  does  not  have  at  this 
point  in  his  life,  as  he  has  in  prior  pe- 
riods, access  to  top-secret  information, 
and  he  really  does  not  need  it  to  make 
a  compelling  and  clear  case  to  the 
American  people  for  SDI  based  on 
logic.  However,  those  of  us  who  do 
have  access  to  top-secret  information 
should  avail  ourselves  of  not  just  the 
material  that  Secretary  Weinberger 
releases  to  the  public  in  general,  but 
use  that  privilege  to  study  the  top- 
secret  information  available  to  us,  par- 
ticularly the  analjrsls  of  Soviet  plan- 
ning. The  DIA.  the  CIA.  and  every  in- 
telligence capability  available  to  us  in 
the  free  world  combines  to  analyze  the 
growth  of  Soviet  power  and  what  they 
intend  to  achieve  militarily  into  the 
1990's.  A  careful  study  of  what  we're 
up  against  cries  out  for  support  of  the 
full  level  of  funding  at  $3.7  billion. 
Our  vote  may  effect  the  survival  of 
the  free  world  as  we  know  it. 

I  have  just  gotten  off  the  phone 
with  Secretary  Weinberger  and  the 
Under  Secretary  Fred  Ikle.  They  have 
told  me  to  convey  to  my  coUeagues 
that  there  is  not  one  dollar  of  padding 
hi  this  $3.7  billion  budget.  It  is  soUd 
research.  If  you  feel  research  and  de- 
velopment is  Important  in  our  struggle 
to  keep  the  peace,  then  let  us  not 
shortchange  and  cripple  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  to  defend  us  by 
denying  or  delajing  the  systems  of 
peace  as  prior  Congresses  cost  the  free 
world  the  protection  of  the  B-1  for  5% 
years. 

The  United  States  does  not  have  a 
first  strike  strategy;  more  to  the  point, 
it  does  not  have  the  capability.  Nor 
will  the  United  States  have  such  a  ca- 
pability under  any  modernization  pro- 
gram, singly  or  in  combination,  envi- 
sioned in  any  military  planning.  This 
hicludes  the  Peacekeeper,  the  D-5  Tri- 
dent n  and  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative. In  fact,  the  United  States,  under 
every  President  since  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy, has  rejected  any  policy,  and  all  de- 


ployment of  weapons,  whose  aggregate 
total  could  even  be  perceived  as  pre- 
senting a  disarming  first  strike  against 
an  adversary. 

This  is  well  imderstood  by  the  liber- 
al arms  control  establishment,  the 
most  virulent  opponents  of  any  strate- 
gic modernization  both  most  virulent 
against  the  President's  strategic  de- 
fense hiitiative  [SDIl.  As  I  noted  in  a 
recent  Washington  Times  article  these 
"MADcapped  fear  merchants  believe 
peace  is  best  served  by  keeping  man- 
kind in  a  constant  state  of  parlytic 
terror."  This  is  the  basic  assumption 
behind  the  theory  of  mutually  assured 
destruction— or  as  it  is  appropriately 
called.  MAD.  It  matters  little  to  these 
MADcappers  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  never  accepted  their  theory,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  already  deployed  weapon 
systems  that  make  it  obvious  that 
such  a  theory  is  now  moot. 

Because  the  theory  of  MAD  requires 
an  undefended  homeland  vulnerable 
to  nuclear  annihilation,  the  MADcap- 
pers will  do  anything  to  prevent  the 
deployment  of  any  UJS.  defensive 
system.  They  play  on  the  normal  fears 
that  all  Americans  feel.  The  greatest 
fear  is  death.  By  framing  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic modernization  debate  in  terms  of 
a  "warfighting,"  first  strike  poUcy, 
they  paint  the  United  States  as  the 
bad  guys  hell  bent  on  leading  the 
world  into  cataclysmic  destruction. 

These  MADcappers  purposely  dis- 
tort the  facts  to  fit  their  convoluted 
sense  of  morality.  SDI  now  stands  at 
the  top  of  their  list.  To  claim  that  the 
SDI  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
achieve  first  strike  superiority  is  com- 
plete folly  and  shows  disregard  for  the 
stated  goals  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  total  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  threat. 

A  first  strike  is  defined  as  the  ability 
to  laimch  a  disarming  blow  against  the 
offensive  weapons  of  the  other  side.  In 
order  to  accomplish  thi$  an  attacker 
needs  not  only  highly  accurate  weap- 
ons but  enough  weapons  to  do  the  job. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  deploy- 
ing missiles  that  not  only  have  the  ca- 
pability to  attack  hardened  targets  but 
are  deployed  in  sufficient  niunbers  to 
constitute  a  dynamic  first  strike. 

The  Peacekeeper  and  the  Trident  n 
missile  (when  built)  will  be  extremely 
accurate.  But,  they  will  not  be  de- 
ployed in  sufficient  numbers  to  pose  a 
credible  first  strike  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  Likewise,  SDI  will  not  abet 
such  a  strategy.  Tet,  these  MAD- 
capped doomsayers,  who  devise  scenar- 
ios of  destruction,  continually  exagger- 
ate U.S.  capabilities,  project  their  own 
worst  fears  and  underestimate  the 
Soviet  threat,  then  use  these  figures 
to  "prove"  their  contention  that  the 
United  States  is  moving  toward  first 
strike.  These  liberal  arms  control  ad- 
vocates projecting  into  the  future  de- 
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acribe  a  perfect  2l8t  century  strategic 
defense  against  an  Imperfect  1980 
Soviet  threat.  They  can't  have  it  both 
ways. 

Even  if  the  United  States  were  to 
deploy  the  Peacekeeper  and  Trident  II 
in  numbers  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  current  land-based  forces 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  a 
moot  point  by  the  late  1980's  and  early 
1990's.  The  Soviet  Union  is  already 
moving  away  from  reliance  on  sUo- 
based  missiles  and  toward  the  highly 
survlvable.  mobile  SS-25  and  SS-26 
missiles.  These  systems,  and  the 
follow-on  systems  that  will  be  de- 
ployed before  the  end  of  the  century, 
will  be  more  accurate  than  the  silo- 
based  systems  that  face  us  today.  Be- 
cause they  are  highly  mobile  (with  no 
restrictions  on  where  they  can  operate 
within  the  Soviet  Union)  totally  safe 
from  any  potential  first  strike  that 
could  be  envisioned  by  the  MADcap- 
pers,  SDI  offers  the  only  protection. 

SDI  will  be  able  to  detect  these 
mobile  missiles  no  matter  where  they 
are  launched  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  will  be  able  to  effectively  target 
and  destroy,  if  even  the  most  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  used,  85  percent  of  all 
missiles.  I  am  convinced,  as  are  the  sci- 
entists who  are  most  closely  associated 
with  the  technologies  involved,  that 
the  SDI  will  reach  99  percent  effec- 
tiveness. Most  importantly,  deterrence 
wiU  be  served,  nuclear  tipped  missiles 
will  become  obsolete  and  the  era  of 
Ii£AOcapped  terror  will  come  to  an 
end.  We  will  finally  be  able  to  achieve 
control  over  nuclear  proliferation  and 
secure  a  stable  peace  for  ourselves  and 
our  children. 

The  point  has  been  raised  in  the 
press  and  on  this  floor  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  naturally  respond  to  the  SDI 
by  overwhelming  it  with  more  missiles 
or  by  attacking  SDI  satellites  in  space 
or  by  relying  on  cruise  missiles  or 
bombers  or  any  of  a  nimiber  of  techni- 
cal responses.  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
said  here  on  this  floor  that  there  is  an- 
other response  that  the  Soviets  can 
make  and  are  making  to  the  strategic 
defense  initiative.  I  say  to  you  that  the 
Soviets  do  not  plan  to  beat  the  SDI  by 
building  more  missiles,  by  building  an 
anti-satellite  capability,  by  building 
cruise  missiles  or  bombers.  The  Soviets 
plan  to  beat  the  SDI  by  stopping  us 
from  building  it. 

We  see  ample  evidence,  world  wide, 
of  this  intense  campaign  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets,  diplomatically  and  in 
the  press,  to  stop  this  national  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  and  they 
may  well  succeed.  I  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber the  Soviet  campaign  against  the 
enhanced  radiation  weapon,  the  so- 
called  neutron  bomb. 

It  is  very  important  to  the  Soviets 
that  they  succeed  in  this  program  to 
stop  us  from  developing  SDI.  Why  is  it 
important?  Because  SDI  throws  off 
the  Soviet  national  plan.  That  Soviet 
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natiohal  plan  includes  the  require- 
ment) to  be  able  at  all  times  and  in  all 
conditions  to  cause  a  certain  level  of 
damage  to  important  targets  in  the 
Unit^  States.  The  Soviets  have  been 
trying  to  Implement  this  national  plan 
for  2$  years.  As  they  have  tried  to  im- 
plement the  plan,  they  did  not  build 
many  thousands  of  missiles  to  cover 
many  thousands  of  targets  with  high 
confidence.  No,  they  could  not  do  that. 
To  maintain  a  force  of  10,000  missOes 
or  something  of  that  size  takes  such 
an  enormous  Investment,  both  in  hard- 
ware and  in  people  to  operate  it  that  it 
would  sap  the  Soviet  economy  even 
more  than  their  current  programs  do. 
The  Soviets  know  well  their  economic 
llmititions  and  that  is  why  they  relied 
on  the  free  ride  that  MIRV  systems 
gave  them,  to  put  many  warheads  on  a 
few  missiles. 

W^  that  free  ride  is  about  to  end. 
and  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to 
cover  that  list  of  targets  without 
building  many  more  missiles  if  we 
have  a  strategic  defense  in  place.  Fun- 
damentaUy,  that  is  the  proper  misery 
that  strategic  defense  wlU  cause  the 
Soviets.  Their  national  plan  to  devas- 
tate targets  in  the  United  States  will 
be  inlpofislble  to  carry  out  if  a  United 
Stat^  strategic  defense  plan  becomes 
operational. 

For  the  sake  of  our  posterity  vote 
for  the  Doman-Courter-Kemp  amend- 
ment! ^  txmd  SDI  at  President  Rea- 
gan's) $3.7  billion  R&D  funding  level. 
[Fro^  the  New  York  Times,  June  20. 1985] 
It's  Taa  for  thx  Demociiats  to  Be  Touch- 

I        (By  Stephen  J.  Solan) 
(Stepken  J.  Solans,  Democrat  of  New  York, 
U  a;  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Rela- 
tion^ Committee) 

Wa^hikctoii.— For  much  of  the  last 
decade,  the  Democratic  Party  has  spoken 
with  a  multitude  of  conflicting  voices  on 
forei0i  policy.  Unable  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferenfes  between  the  left  and  right  wings  of 
our  oim  party,  we  have  created  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  too  divided  to  govern.  If 
Democrats  are  going  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  and  recapture 
the  White  House,  we  will  have  to  develop  a 
new— end  more  tough-minded— consensus 
on  fofeign  policy. 

The  beginning  of  wisdom  here  would  be 
for  Democrats  to  recognize  that  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  poses  the  most  serious 
threat  to  our  values  and  interests.  Com- 
binedlwith  a  reaffirmation  of  historic  com- 
mitment to  human  rights  in  non-Commu- 
nist <x>untries,  this  can  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  a  credible  and  responsible  foreign 
pollci. 

Dea>ite  our  long  and  honorable  tradition 
of  antl-Communlsm,  Democrats  have  tended 
In  reoent  years  to  refrain  from  forthrightly 
exprcpslng  our  view  of  the  inherent  immo- 
ralltyj  of  the  Soviet  system.  Perhaps  because 
we  thought  that  Communism  was  so  obvl- 
ouslyi  repugnant,  we  felt  there  was  little 
reasoii  to  engage  in  detailed  denunciations 
of  Soviet  oppression.  Perhaps  because  we 
feareC  undermining  the  prospects  for  future 
arms  control  agreements,  we  refrained  from 
criticizing  Moscow  for  violating  existing  ac- 
cordaj 
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Wtaatevei  the  reasons  for  our  reticence, 
we  have  ei  abled  our  opponents  to  contend 
that  our  pippoaals  to  reduce  East-West  ten- 
sions are  baaed  on  illusions  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  Appearing  to  yield  the  moral  high 
ground,  w«  have  lost  political  groimd  as 
weU. 

Democratis  need  to  recognize  that  Soviet 
repression  and  Communist  tyranny  are  not 
a  distant  memory  but  a  living  nightmare.  It 
is  a  nightmare  in  the  valleys  of  Afghani- 
stan, for  i%t  peasants  who  have  seen  their 
loved  ones  murdered  and  land  destroyed:  in 
the  junglessof  Southeast  Asia,  to  the  villag- 
ers killed  Of-  crippled  by  yellow  rain:  in  the 
prisons  and  labor  camps  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  dissidents  and  refusniks 
yearning  f^r  freedom:  in  the  streets  of 
Poland.  to{  the  supporters  of  Solidarity, 
whose  dreams  of  democracy  were  crushed 
by  martial  jaw. 

But  a  resolute  anti-C^mmunlst  policy  for 
the  Democrats  requires  more  than  simply 
denouncing  Communist  tyranny.  It  means, 
for  a  start,  pelng  Just  as  vigorous  in  advocat- 
ing legitimate  defense  spending  as  we  are  in 
denouncing  Pentagon  waste. 

It  means  paklng  clear  which  weapons  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  Stealth  bomber  and  Midg- 
etman  misaUe,  we  support,  as  well  as  which 
systems,  such  as  the  MX  missile  and  the  B- 
1  bomber,  ^e  oppose.  It  means  telling  Soviet 
leaders  thai  If  they  do  not  abide  by  existing 
arms  control  agreements,  the  American 
people  will  correctly  refuse  to  support  new 
accords.      ' 

It  means  pointing  out  to  the  Kremlin  that 
a  prohibition  on  research  into  strategic  de- 
fense systetns— a  ban  that  the  Russians  are 
insisting  ufmn  as  a  condition  for  an  arms 
control  agfeement— is  neither  feasible  nor 
verifiable. 

It  means  resisting  Communist  expansion- 
ism in  the  third  world  by  providing  arms 
and  aid  to  i  non-Communist  forces,  such  as 
those  in  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia,  resist- 
ing Conunanist  invasion  and  occupation  of 
their  countries. 

Of  cours^.  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  surro- 
gates are  not  the  only  threat  we  face.  They 
may  be  ttte  major  threat,  but  if  single- 
minded  anti-Communist  were  to  become  the 
totality  of  our  party's  foreign  policy,  we 
would  have  done  little  more  than  substitute 
the  slmpliaties  of  the  far  right  for  the  illu- 
sions of  the  extreme  left. 

Our  party  need  not.  and  should  not,  be  an 
echo  chanjber  for  President  Reagan's  for- 
eign policy.  Even  with  a  stronger  stance 
against  internal  repression  and  external  ag- 
gression by  Communist  states,  profound  dif- 
ferences w^uld  still  separate  us  from  the 
Republicaqs  on  foreign  policy. 

On  arms  control,  we  must  proceed  from 
the  premise  that  the  pursuit  of  agreements 
is  a  moral  and  political  Imperative.  Recog- 
nizing that  President  Reagan's  refusal  to 
accept  any  limitations  on  his  "Star  Wars" 
initiative  will  doom  the  arms  control  talks 
In  Geneva,  Democrats  should  call  for  signif- 
icant restifctions  on  development,  testing 
and  deployinent  of  strategic  defense  systems 
In  exchange  for  a  Soviet  willingness  to 
accept  meaiingful  and  mutual  reductions  in 
offensive  miclear  weapons. 

In  the  third  world,  we  must  distinguish 
between  wars  of  national  liberation— as  in 
Afghanistaii  and  Cambodia,  where  it  is  ap- 
propriate fbr  us  to  aid  indigenous  resistance 
forces— an4  civil  wars— as  in  Nicaragua, 
where  it  Is  Inappropriate  for  us  to  engage  in 
efforts  to  overthrow  internationally  recog- 
nized goveinments. 


We  should  firmly  reject  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  toward  Nicaragua,  which  is 
leading  ineluctably  toward  the  militarily 
dangerous  and  politically  disastrous  intro- 
duction of  American  combat  forces  into  that 
country.  But  we  must  also  make  clear  that 
opposing  aid  to  the  "contras"  in  no  way  sig- 
nals sympathy  for  the  Sandinistas.  Our  dif- 
ferences with  Nicaragua  must  be  resolved 
not  on  the  battlefield  but  at  the  bargaining 
table:  not  through  unilateral  American 
action  but  through  the  multilateral  diplo- 
macy of  the  Contadora  peace  process. 

The  Democrats  also  differ  from  the  Ad- 
ministration on  human  rights:  We  must 
make  clear  our  opposition  to  tyranny  on  the 
left  but  also  continue  to  oppose  repression 
on  the  right.  Democrats  should  reject  the 
values  of  an  Administration  that  stands  up 
for  pluralism  and  democracy  in  Central 
America  but  stands  still  for  racism  and  re- 
pression in  southern  Africa:  that  denounced 
martial  law  in  Poland  but  stays  silent  about 
martial  law  in  Taiwan;  that  condemns  the 
elections  in  Nicaragua  but  praises  the  even 
more  fraudulent  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines. We  need  to  oppose  both  Soviet  tyran- 
ny in  Afghanistan  and  the  tyranny  of  apart- 
held. 

Indeed,  in  many  third  world  countries, 
such  as  the  Philippines  and  South  Africa,  it 
is  the  existence  of  repression  that  creates 
the  greatest  opportunities  for  Soviet  expan- 
sionism. In  repressive  regimes,  the  best  way 
for  us  to  contain  Communism  is  not  to  em- 
brace authoritarianism  but  to  promote  de- 
mocracy. 

What  the  Democrats  must  understand  Is 
that  our  traditional  human  rights  concerns 
are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  realis- 
tic and  resolute  approach  to  Communism.  A 
new  Democratic  foreign  policy  that  com- 
bined the  two  would  serve  our  country's  in- 
terests by  facilitating  a  bipartisan  consensus 
to  resist  Soviet  expansionism  and  Commu- 
nist tyranny.  It  would  also  shift  the  foreign 
policy  debate  from  a  discussion  of  which 
party  was  more  anti-Communist  to  which 
party  could  best  promote  peace  through 
arms  control  and  promote  freedom  by  ad- 
vancing human  rights. 

With  the  debate  framed  in  this  fashion, 
the  Democrats  would  be  positioned  not  only 
to  regain  the  support  of  the  American 
people  but  to  effectively  promote  the  inter- 
ests and  ideals  of  our  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  S,  198S1 

The  Madcap  Menace— WEAKzmifG  Otn 

Defenses? 

(By  Robert  K.  Doman) 

There  is  a  debate  raging  in  Congress  on 
how  best  to  balance  the  delicate  relation- 
ship between  defense,  domestic  programs, 
and  the  deficit.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
that  one  way  to  accomplish  this  balancing 
act  Is  to  cut  selected  defense  programs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  some  de- 
fense programs  that  need  better  resource 
management  or  can  be  curtailed  or  delayed 
with  no  harm  to  our  national  security.  How- 
ever, the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  not 
one  of  these.  As  Dr.  Fred  Ikle,  undersecre- 
tary of  defense  for  policy,  said  recently. 
"[SDI]  is  not  some  optional  experiment  to 
be  continued  or  curtailed  depending  on 
short-term  budgetary  or  arms  control  con- 
siderations. It  is  a  vital  long-term  effort  to 
strengthen  our  ability  to  prevent  nuclear 
war."  If  we  slow  down  the  research  now,  and 
fail  to  fund  the  program  at  levels  that  will 
allow  it  to  develop  in  a  timely  manner,  we 
will  not  have  the  answers  we  need  to  chart  a 


long-term  strategy  and  sustain  a  credible 
arms-reduction  policy. 

Still,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Office  have  delayed,  cur- 
tailed, and  even  cut  SDI  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  in  order  to  present  a 
scaled-down  budget  to  Congress.  The  presi- 
dent's Fiscal  Year  1986  SDI  program  was  a 
"bare  bones  program."  While  basic  research 
continues,  the  Defense  Department  has 
postponed  testing  of  selected  components  by 
at  least  two  years. 

Instead  of  sumx>rtlng  the  efforts  of  the 
Air  Force  and  SDIO,  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  committees  chose  to  pare 
this  "barebones  program"  even  further.  Not 
only  Is  the  president's  program  cut  by  more 
than  one-third  (from  $3.7  bUIion  to  $2.4  bil- 
lion), the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
refuses  to  allow  the  SDIO  to  decide  how 
best  to  spend  what  money  Is  left! 

The  budget  cuts  are  directed  primarily  at 
the  heart  of  the  SDI  research  program— the 
surveillance,  acquisition,  tracking  and  kill 
assessment  program,  and  the  kinetic  energy 
weapons  program.  These  two  programs  are 
vital.  It  is  the  basic  research  of  these  two 
programs  that  will  ultimately  prove  the  pos- 
sibility of  strategic  defense  and  set  the  di- 
rection for  future  programs. 

This  is  well  understood  by  the  liberal 
arms  control  establishment.  These  MAD- 
capped  fear  merchants  believe  peace  is  best 
served  by  keeping  mankind  in  a  constant 
state  of  paralytic  terror.  This  is  the  basic  as- 
sumption behind  the  theory  of  Mutually  As- 
sured Destruction  or,  as  it  is  appropriately 
called.  MAD.  These  MADcappers  still  insist 
that  the  Immoral  ideal  of  "American  held 
hostage"  is  the  best  defense  for  the  United 
States  and  the  allies. 

Because  the  theory  of  MAD  requires  an 
undefended  homeland  vulnerable  to  nuclear 
annihilation,  the  BlADcappers  will  do  any- 
thing to  prevent  the  United  States  from  de- 
ploying any  U.S.  defensive  ssrstem.  They 
play  on  the  normal  fears  that  all  Americans 
feel.  And,  these  fear  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  far  too  many  instances,  in  block- 
ing or  delajring  every  program  needed  to  im- 
prove our  defensive  posture  and  modernize 
our  strategic  deferrent.  But,  with  the  SDI 
program,  the  president  has  such  strong 
grassroots  support,  the  MADcappers  have 
been  largely  ineffective. 

This  has  prompted  the  liberal  arms  con- 
trol lobby  to  take  a  different  tack.  They 
know  the  importance  of  the  research  and 
development  phase  of  a  brand-new  program. 
Obviously,  it  is  the  early  "RMD  stage  that 
determines  whether  or  not  a  system  will 
eventually  be  deployed.  With  Improper 
funding,  a  research  and  development  pro- 
gram will  certainly  flounder. 

The  MADcappers  are  now  attempting  to 
gut  the  president's  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive by  approaching  it  as  a  "cost-cutting" 
opportunity,  when  the  real  purpose  of  most 
of  these  "budgeteers"  is  to  eliminate  the 
program  entirely.  They  claim  they  are  not 
against  "research"— of  course  not.  Just  so 
long  as  It  doesn't  lead  to  positive  results. 

The  recent  recommendations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Aimed  Services  commit- 
tees have  backed  up  the  LIAD  theorists  and 
the  liberal  arms  control  establishment  and 
significantly  strengthened  their  hand  down 
the  road. 

Without  demonstrable  research  progress, 
the  MADcappers  will  Justifiably  claim  that 
the  SDI  program  (as  funded)  Is  leading  no- 
where. 

If  the  SDI  program  is  fimded  below  the 
level  defense  experts  say  is  absolutely  neces- 


sary to  show  progress,  it  will  never  survive 
when  the  Roigan  administration  ends  in 
January  1989.  We  will  have  foreclosed  on 
the  grmtest  opportunity  to  achieve  control 
over  nuclear  proliferation  and  to  secure  a 
stable  peace  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 

Sovixr  Miutart  Powei— 1985  Analtsu 
[Chapter  ini 

SlRATSCIC  DETENSE  AND  SPACE  PROCEAMS 

strategic  defenses  are  vital  to  the  overall 
Soviet  strategy  for  nuclear  war.  The  oper- 
ations of  Soviet  defensive  and  attack  forces, 
as  noted  in  Chapter  U.  are  closely  coupled: 
attack  strategies  are  geared  in  large  part  to 
the  reduction  of  the  defensive  burden.  In 
the  Soviet  concept  of  a  layered  defense,  ef- 
fectiveness is  achieved  through  multiple 
types  of  defensive  capabilities  compensating 
for  shortcomings  in  individual  systems  and 
for  the  likeUhood  that  neither  offensive 
strikes  nor  any  one  layer  of  defense  will 
stop  all  attacking  weapons.  The  Soviets  are 
making  major  improvements  in  their  de- 
ployed strategic  defenses  and  are  investing 
heavily  in  ABM-related  developments. 

Soviet  MHitary  Povoer  19S3  and  1984  out- 
lined the  continuing  expansion  into  mace  of 
the  Soviet  drive  for  military  superiority.  In 
the  past  year,  some  80  percent  of  Soviet 
q>aoe  launches  have  been  purely  military  in 
nature,  with  much  of  the  remainder  serving 
both  military  and  civil  functions.  This  is  an 
increase  from  70  percent  in  previous  years. 
The  Soviet  military  space  program  domi- 
nates the  USSR's  overaU  space  effort. 
Soviet  military  doctrine  establishes  require- 
ments for  the  military  space  program. 

LASB/BnaCT  WEAPONS  STEIEIfB 

Soviet  dlrected-energy  development  pro- 
grams involve  future  Ballistic  Missile  De- 
fense (BMD)  as  well  as  antlsatelllte  and  air- 
defense  weapons  concepts. 

By  the  late  1980s,  the  SovieU  could  have 
prototypes  for  ground-based  lasers  for  bal- 
listic missile  defense.  Testing  of  the  compo- 
nents for  a  large-scale  deployment  system 
could  begin  in  early  1990s.  The  many  diffi- 
culties in  fielding  an  operational  system  will 
require  much  development  time,  and  initial 
operational  deployment  is  not  likely  in  this 
century.  However,  with  high  priority  and 
some  significant  risk  of  failure,  the  Soviets 
could  skip  some  testing  steps  and  be  ready 
to  deploy  a  ground-based  laser  BMD  by  the 
early-to-mid- 1 900s. 

Oround-  and  q>ace-based  particle  beam 
weapons  for  ballistic  missile  defense  will  be 
more  difficult  to  develop  than  lasers.  Never- 
theless, the  Soviets  have  a  vigorous  program 
underway  for  particle  beam  development 
and  could  have  a  prototype  space-based 
system  ready  for  testing  In  the  late  1990s. 

The  Soviets  have  begun  to  develop  at  least 
three  types  of  high-energy  laser  weapons 
for  air  defense.  These  include  lasers  intend- 
ed for  defense  of  high-value  strategic  tar- 
gets in  the  USSR,  for  point  defense  of  ships 
at  sea,  and  for  air  defense  of  theater  forces. 
Following  past  practice,  they  are  Ukely  to 
deploy  air  defense  lasers  to  complement, 
rather  than  replace,  interceptors  and  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  (SAMs).  The  strategic 
defense  laser  is  probably  in  at  least  the  pro- 
totype stage  of  development  and  could  be 
operational  by  the  late  1980e.  It  most  likely 
will  be  deployed  in  conjunction  with  SAMs 
in  a  point  defense  role.  Since  the  SAM  and 
laser  systems  would  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent attributes  and  vulnerabilities,  they 
would  provide  mutual  support.  The  ship- 
bome  lasers  probably  will  not  be  operation- 
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al  unto  &ft«r  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
theater  force  laien  may  be  operational 
aometime  sooner  and  are  likely  to  be  capa- 
ble of  structurally  damaging  aircraft  at 
doae  ranges  and  producing  electro-optical 
and  eye  damage  at  greater  diatanoes. 

The  Soviets  are  also  developing  an  air- 
borne laser.  Assuming  a  suoccHful  develop- 
ment effort,  limited  initial  deployment 
could  begin  in  the  early  ISMIs.  Such  a  laser 
platform  could  have  missions  including  anti- 
satellite  operations,  protection  of  high-value 
airborne  assets,  and  cruise  missile  defense. 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  technologies 
or  have  specific  weapons-related  programs 
underway  for  more  advanced  antisateUite 
systems.  These  include  space-based  kinetic 
energy,  ground-  and  space-based  laser,  parti- 
cle beam,  and  radlofrequeney  weapons.  The 
Soviets  apparently  believe  that  these  tech- 
niques offer  greater  promise  for  future  anti- 
satellite  application  than  continued  develop- 
ment of  ground-based  orbital  interceptors 
equipped  with  conventional  warheads.  The 
Soviets  also  believe  that  military  applica- 
tions of  directed-energy  technologies  hold 
promise  of  overcoming  weaknesses  in  their 
conventional  air  and  missile  defenses. 

The  USSR's  high-energy  laser  program, 
which  dates  from  the  mid-19608,  is  much 
larger  than  the  US  effort  They  have  built 
over  a  half-doeen  major  R&D  facilities  and 
test  ranges,  and  they  have  over  10,000  scien- 
tists and  engineers  associated  with  laser  de- 
velopment They  are  developing  chemical 
lasers  and  have  continued  to  work  on  other 
high-energy  lasers  having  potential  weapons 
applications— the  gas  dynamic  laser  and  the 
electric  discharge  laser.  They  are  also  pursu- 
ing related  laser  weapon  technologies,  such 
as  efficient  electrical  power  sources,  and  are 
pursuing  capabilities  to  produce  high-qual- 
ity optical  components.  They  have  devel- 
opeda  rocket-driven  magnetohydrodynamic 
(MHD)  generator  which  produces  IS 
megawatts  of  short-term  electric  power— a 
device  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the  West. 
The  scope  of  the  USSR's  military  capabili- 
ties would  depend  on  its  success  in  develop- 
ing advanced  weapons,  including  laser  weap- 
ons for  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  Soviets  have  now  progressed  beyond 
technology  research,  in  some  cases  to  the 
development  of  prototype  laser  weapons. 
They  ab-eady  have  ground-based  lasers  that 
could  be  used  to  interfere  with  US  satellites. 
In  the  late  1980b,  they  could  have  prototype 
spacebased  laser  weapons  for  use  against 
satellites.  In  addition,  ongoing  Soviet  pro- 
grams have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
they  could  include  construction  of  ground- 
based  laser  antisateUite  (ASAT)  facilities  at 
operatioiul  sites.  These  could  be  available 
by  the  end  of  the  1980s  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  Soviets'  laser  ASAT  capability 
beyond  that  currently  at  their  test  site  at 
Sary  Shagan.  They  may  deploy  operational 
systems  of  space-based  lasers  for  antisatel- 
lite  purposes  in  the  19908.  if  their  technolo- 
gy developments  prove  successful,  and  they 
can  be  expected  to  pursue  development  of 
space-based  laser  systems  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  for  possible  deployment  after 
the  year  3000. 

Since  the  early  1970b,  the  Soviets  have 
had  a  research  program  to  explore  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  a  particle  beam  weapon 
in  space.  A  prototype  space-lMsed  particle 
beam  weapon  intended  only  to  disrupt  satel- 
lite electronic  equipment  coiild  be  tested  in 
the  early  1990b.  One  designed  to  destroy  sa^ 
ellites  could  be  tested  in  space  in  the  mid- 
1990b. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  research  in 
the  use  of  strong  radlofrequeney  (RF)  sig- 


nals Ihat  have  the  potential  to  interfere. 
with  br  destroy  components  of  mlasUes,  sat- 
ellltea,  and  reentry  vehicles.  In  the  1090b, 
the  Soviets  could  test  a  ground-l>ased  RF 
weapan  capable  of  damaging  satellites. 

Sonet  programs  for  the  development  and 
application  of  directed-energy  techiudogies 
to  strategic  defense  have  been  very  vigorous 
in  th#  past  and  will  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
futui^,  irrespective  of  what  the  US  does 
about  new  strategic  defense  initiatives. 

In  the  area  of  kinetic  energy  weapons, 
using  the  high-speed  collision  of  a  small 
mass  with  the  target  as  the  kill  mechanism. 
the  Soviets  have  a  variety  of  research  pro- 
grams imderway.  These  programs  could 
result  in  a  near-term,  short-range,  space- 
base4  system  useful  for  satellite  or  tfnaee 
staticfi  defense  or  for  doae-in  attack  by  a 
man^verlng  satellite.  Longer  range,  space- 
based  systems  probably  could  not  be  devel- 
oped imtil  the  mid-1900s  or  even  later. 
KAKLT  WAaimra 

Th4  Soviets  maintain  the  world's  most  ex- 
tensile early  warning  system  for  both  ballis- 
tic missile  and  air  defense.  Their  operation- 
al ballistic  missUe  early  warning  systnn  in- 
clude* a  launch-detection  satellite  networiL. 
over-the-horizon  radar,  and  a  series  of  large 
phasad-array  radars  located  primarily  on 
the  i^riphery  of  the  USSR.  Their  early 
warndg  air  surveillance  system  is  composed 
of  an  extensive  network  of  ground-based 
radan  linked  operationally  with  those  of 
their  Warsaw  Pact  allies. 

Th^  current  Soviet  launch-detection  satel- 
lite network  is  capable  of  providing  about  30 
minules  warning  of  any  US  ICBM  launch 
and  of  determining  the  general  area  from 
which  it  originated.  The  two  over-the-hori- 
zon radars  the  Soviets  have  directed  at  the 
US  ICBM  fields  also  could  provide  them 
with  |o  minutes  warning  of  an  ICBM  strike 
launctied  from  the  United  States,  but  with 
somewhat  less  precision  than  the  satellite 
network.  Working  together,  these  two  early 
wamlbg  systems  can  provide  more  reliable 
warning  than  either  working  alone. 

The  next  layer  of  operational  ballistic 
missile  early  warning  consists  of  11  large 
HEN  House  detection  and  tracking  radars 
at  six  locations  on  the  periphery  of  the 
USSR.  These  radars  can  distinguish  the  size 
of  an  attack,  confirm  the  warning  from  the 
satellite  and  over-the-horizon  radar  systems, 
and  ivt>vide  target-tracking  data  in  support 
of  aniiballistic  missile  (ABM)  deployments. 

Cuit^nt  Soviet  air  surveillance  radar  de- 
ployments Include  more  than  7,000  radars  of 
varioas  types  located  at  about  1,300  sites. 
These  deployments  provide  virtually  com- 
plete coverage  at  medium-to-high  altitudes 
over  the  USSR  and  in  some  areas  extend 
htmdteds  of  kilometers  beyond  the  borders. 
Moreover,  the  over-the-horizon  radars  pro- 
vide additional  warning  of  the  approach  of 
high-tlying  aircraft.  Limited  coverage 
agalngt  low-altitude  targets  is  concentrated 
in  the  Western  USSR  and  in  high-priority 
areas  elsewhere.  Since  1983,  the  Soviets 
have  beg\m  to  deploy  two  new  types  of  air 
siuvelUance  radars.  These  radars  assist  in 
the  early  warning  of  cruise  missile  and 
bomber  attacks  and  enhance  air  defense 
elect^nic  warfare  capabilities. 

Th4  new  large  phased-array  radar  for  bal- 
listic missile  early  warning  and  target-track- 
ing discovered  in  1983  In  Siberia  is  still 
undei  construction.  This  new  radar  doses 
the  ffcial  gap  in  the  combined  HEN  HOUSE 
and  new  large  phased-array  radar  early 
wamfeig  and  tracking  network.  Together, 
this  i^dar  and  the  five  others  like  it  form  an 
arc  of  coverage  from  the  Kola  Peninsula  in 
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the  noitbifest  around  Siberia,  to  the  Cau- 
casus in  tile  southwest.  The  new  radar  vio- 
lates the  lf73  ABM  Treaty  in  that  is  not  lo- 
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periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
ited  outward  as  required  by  the 
itatlon  and  function  indicate 
missile  detection  and  track- 
object  traddng  as  claimed  by 
The  complete  network  of  these 
could  provide  target-trackii>g 
deployments  beyond  Moscow, 
be  operational  by  the  late 


ts  may  eatablish  a  network  of 
geostationary  orbit  designed  to 
lely  Indications  of  iMlllstlc  mis- 
sUes.  Inducing  submarine-launched  ballistic 
missOe  (S^BM)  launches.  Such  a  network 
could  be  Operational  by  the  end  of  the 
decade. 

The  USSK  tias  a  strong  research  and  de- 
velopment [program  to  produce  new  early 
warning  and  other  air  surveillanoe  radars  as 
well  as  to^mprove  existing  systems.  More 
than  15  types  of  these  radars  are  currently 
in  development  In  addition,  the  Sovleta  are 
continuiiig  j  to  d^loy  improved  air  surveil- 
lance datai  systems  that  can  rapidly  pass 
data  from  outlying  radars  through  the  air 
surveillance  network  to  ground-controlled 
intercept  ^tes  and  SAM  command  posts. 
These  systems  will  continue  to  be  deployed 
until  all  areas  are  equipped  with  them. 

BALUSTIC  mSSIU  DKRMSX 

The  Soviets  are  continuing  a  major  up- 
grading of  Jtheir  ballistic  missOe  defense  ca- 
pabilities, jht  Moscow  missQe  defenses  are 
being  enlarged  and  equi|H>ed  with  a  new 
generation]  of  radars  and  interceptor  mis- 
siles. Developments  aimed  at  providing  the 
fouiKlatlon  for  widespread  ABM  deploy- 
ments beycnd  Moscow  are  underway. 

The  new;  SA-X-13  surface-to-air  missile, 
which  incorporates  ballistic  missile  defense 
capabilities;  Is  nearing  operational  status, 
while  research  on  directed-energy  BMD 
technology  jcontinues  VMoe. 

The  Soviets  maintain  around  Moscow  the 
world's  onlfr  operational  ABM  system.  This 
system  is  ifitended  to  afford  a  layer  of  de- 
fense for  Soviet  dvil  and  military  command 
authorities  I  in  the  Moscow  area  durhig  a  nu- 
clear war  rither  than  blanket  protection  for 
the  city  it^eU.  Since  1980,  the  Soviets  have 
been  upgrading  and  expanding  this  system 
around  Moscow  within  the  limits  of  the 
1973  ABM  Treaty. 

The  oriftfnal  single-layer  Moscow  ABM 
system  included  64  reloadable  above-ground 
launchers  at  four  complexes  for  the 
GALOSH  ABM-IB.  six  TRY  ADD  guidance 
and  engagement  radars  at  each  complex, 
and  the  DOG  HOUSE  and  CAT  HOUSE 
target-tracking  radars  south  of  Moscow. 
The  Soviets  are  upgrading  this  system  to 
the  100  ateoimtable  launchers  permitted 
under  the  lABM  Treaty.  When  completed, 
the  new  system  will  be  a  two-layer  defense 
composed  df  sOo-based,  long-range,  modified 
GALOSH  interceptors  designed  to  engage 
targets  ou^de  the  atmosphere;  silo-based 
high-accelefation  interceptors  designed  to 
ts  within  the  atmosphere;  asso- 
lent  and  guidance  radars:  and 
radar  at  Pushkino  designed  to 
engagements.  The  silo-based 
be  reloadable.  The  first  new 
likely  to  be  operational  this 
year,  and  the  new  defense  could  be  fully 
operational  by  1987. 

The  Soviets  are  developing  a  rapidly  de- 
ployable  ABM  system  to  protect  important 
target  are^  in  the  USSR.  They  have  been 
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testing  all  the  types  of  ABM  missiles  and 
radars  needed  for  widespread  ABM  defenses 
beyond  the  100  launcher  limit  of  the  1973 
ABM  Treaty.  Within  the  next  10  years,  the 
Soviets  could  deploy  such  a  system  at  sites 
that  could  be  built  in  months  instead  of 
years.  A  typical  site  would  consist  of  engage- 
ment radars,  guidance  radars,  above-ground 
launchers,  and  the  high-acceleration  inter- 
ceptor. The  new.  large  phased-array  radars 
under  construction  in  the  USSR,  along  with 
the  HEN  HOUSE.  DOG  HOUSE.  CAT 
HOUSE,  and  possibly  the  Pushkino  radar, 
appear  to  be  designed  to  provide  support  for 
such  a  widespread  ABM  defense  system. 
The  aggregate  of  the  USSR's  ABM  and 
ABM-related  activities  suggests  that  the 
USSR  may  l>e  preparing  an  ABM  defense  of 
its  ruitional  territory. 

In  addition,  the  Soviets  are  deploying  one 
surface-to-air  missUe  system,  the  8A-10,  and 
are  flight  testing  another,  the  mobile  SA-X- 
13.  The  SA-X-13  is  both  a  tactical  SAM  and 
antitactical  ballistic  missile.  It  may  have  the 
capability  to  engage  the  LANCE  and  both 
the  PERSHING  I  and  PERSHING  U  ballis- 
tic missiles.  The  SA-10  and  SA-X-13  n>ay 
have  the  potential  to  intercept  some  types 
of  US  strategic  ballistic  missiles  as  well. 
These  systems  could,  if  properly  supported, 
add  significant  point-target  coverage  to  a 
widespread  ABM  deployment. 
An  DumsK 

The  Soviets  tiave  deployed  numerous  stra- 
tegic and  tactical  air  defense  assets  that 
have  excellent  capabilities  against  aircraft 
flying  at  medium  and  iiigh  altitudes.  Al- 
though their  capability  to  intercept  low- 
flying  penetrators  is  marginal,  they  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  major  overhaul  geared 
toward  fielding  an  integrated  air  defense 
system  much  more  capable  of  low-altitude 
operations.  This  overhaul  includes  partial 
integration  of  strategic  and  tactical  air  de- 
fenses; the  upgrading  of  early  warning  and 
surveillance  capabilities;  the  deplosnment  of 
more  efficient  data  transmission  systems; 
and  the  development  and  Initial  deployment 
of  new  aircraft,  associated  air-to-air  miasiles, 
surface-to-air  missiles,  and  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AW ACS)  aircraft. 

Over  the  years,  the  Soviets  have  invested 
enormous  resources  in  their  air  defense  sys- 
tems. This  sustained  effort  has  produced  an 
array  of  weapons  systems  designed  for  a  va- 
riety of  air  defense  applications.  For  exam- 
ple, they  have  fielded  13  different  surface- 
to-air  missile  systems,  each  designed  to 
cover  a  specific  threat  regime. 

The  Soviets  have  made  significant  sliifts 
in  the  subordination  of  their  air  and  air  de- 
fense assets.  The  reorganization  has  result- 
ed in  a  streamlined  organization  that 
merged  strategic  and  tactical  air  and  air  de- 
fense assets  in  most  land  border  areas  of  the 
USSR.  The  air  defense  (AFVO)  Interceptors 
became  part  of  a  new  structure,  the  Air 
Forces  of  the  Military  District  (MD).  which 
also  includes  most  of  the  assets  of  the 
former  tactical  air  armies.  The  Air  Forces  of 
an  MD  indude  all  air  assets  in  their  geo- 
graphic area  (exduding  Strategic  Aviation 
and  transport  assets).  These  assets  can  be 
used  either  offensively  or  defensively  as  the 
situation  requires.  The  new  structure  im- 
proves defensive  capabilities,  but  its  most 
significant  impact  is  on  the  capability  to 
conduct  massed  offensive  air  operations. 
Technological  advances  in  weapons  systems 
and  in  command,  control,  and  communica- 
tions have  made  its  implementation  possi- 
ble. 

In  terms  of  numl>er8  alone,  Soviet  strate- 
gic and  tactical  air  defense  forces  are  im- 


presiive.  Moreover,  with  the  continuing  de- 
ployment of  new  systems  like  the  8A-10 
SAM  and  Impending  deployment  of  the  8A- 
X-12.  these  numbers  are  Increasing  along 
with  capability.  Currently,  the  SovieU  have 
nearly  10,000  SAM  launchers  at  over- 1.300 
sites  for  strategic  defense,  along  with  more 
than  4.000  launch  vehldes  for  tactical 
SAMs,  subordinated  to  nearly  445  launch 
units.  More  than  1,300  interceptors  are  dedi- 
cated to  strategic  defense,  while  an  addition- 
al 3.800  Soviet  Air  Forces  (8AF)  intercep- 
ton  could  also  be  used.  Further,  the  Sovlete 
are  continuing  the  MAOfSTAT  AWAC8  air- 
craft -  -ogram  and  test  and  evaluatkm  Is  un- 
derway. The  MADfSTAT  will  substantially 
improve  Soviet  capabilities  for  early  warn- 
ing aixl  air  combat  command  and  control, 
evedally  against  low-flying  aircraft.  The 
MAINSTAY  wiU  also  provide  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses with  overland  and  overwater  capabili- 
ties to  detect  aircraft  and  cruise  mlaile  tar- 
geU  flying  at  low  altitudes.  Additionally, 
the  MAINSTAY  could  be  used  to  help  direct 
fighter  operations  over  European  and  Asian 
battlefields  and  to  enhance  air  surv^tu*""!. 
and  defense  of  the  USSR.  MAINSTAY  pro- 
duction could  be  about  five  aircraft  per 
year. 

The  1,300  all-weather  interceptors  as- 
signed to  strategic  defense  are  primarily 
baaed  in  central  air  defense  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  addition  to  fighter/inter- 
ceptors subordinate  to  the  military  districts 
that  are  generally  located  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  interceptor  force  is 
compoaed  of  a  wide  variety  of  aircraft  with 
varying  eapabOltiea. 

The  deployment  of  the  supersonic  MIG- 
31/FOXHOUND  interceptor,  the  first 
Soviet  aircraft  with  a  true  look-<}own/shoot- 
down  and  multiple-target  engagement  capa- 
bility.  continued  during  1984.  The  FOX- 
HOUND, comparable  in  size  to  the  US  F-14 
TOMCAT,  is  deployed  at  several  locations 
from  the  Arkhangelsk  area  to  the  Far  East 
Military  District  More  than  70  of  these  air- 
craft are  operational. 

The  MiO-35/FOXBAT  A/E  is  a  high-alti- 
tude, high-speed  interoq>tor  that  comprises 
approximately  onemuarter  of  the  strategic 
interceptor  force.  The  upgrade  program  of 
the  FOXBAT  A  to  the  newer  FOXBAT  E 
configuration  provides  a  limited  look-down 
radar  capability.  The  remaining  FOXBAT  A 
aircraft  are  expected  to  be  modified  to  the 
FOXBAT  E  configuration  during  1985. 

The  MiO-33/FLOOaER  B/G  fighter 
comprises  approximately  one-third  of  the 
total  strategic  interceptor  f  oroea.  This  vari- 
able-geometry-wing fighter  is  equipped  with 
a  limited  look-down  radar.  The  remaining 
aircraft  employed  as  interceptors  (the  older 
FLAGON.  FIDDLER,  and  FIREBAR)  com- 
prises lesB  than  one-third  of  the  force. 

Two  new  fighter-interceptors,  the  8u-37/ 
FLANKER  and  the  MiO-39/FULCRUM. 
have  true  look-down/shoot-down  capabili- 
ties. The  FULCRUM  is  a  singlfr«eat  twin- 
engine  fighter  similar  In  size  to  the  US  F-16. 
First  deployments  of  the  FULCRUM  to  the 
Soviet  Air  Force  military  districts  have 
begun,  and  more  than  30  are  now  operation- 
al. The  FLANKER  is  a  larger,  sin^e-aeat 
twin-engine  fighter  similar  in  size  to  the  US 
F-16.  Both  aircraft  have  been  designed  to  be 
highly  maneuverable  in  air-to-air  combat 

The  three  latest  Soviet  fighter-interceptor 
aircraft  are  equipped  with  two  new  air-to-air 
missiles,  the  AA-9  designed  for  the  FOX- 
HOUND and  the  AA-10  designed  for  the 
FULCRUM  and  the  FLANKER.  The  AA-9 
is  a  long-range  missile  that  can  be  used 
against  low-flying  targets;  the  AA-10  Is  a 


medium-range  miMile  wUh  similar  capabill- 
Ues.  

The  FLANKER  and  the  FULCRUM,  as 
well  as  the  FOXHOUND,  are  likely  to  oper- 
ate under  certain  drcumstanoes  with  the 
new  MAINSTAY  AWAC8  aircraft 

Soviet  strategic  SAMs  form  barrier,  area, 
and  termiiuU  defenses.  They  afford  broad 
coverage  for  medium-  and  high-altitude  de- 
fenses under  all  weather  conditions.  Five 
systems  are  operational— the  SA-1.  SA-3. 
SA-3.  SA-5,  and  SA-10.  Of  these,  only  the 
SA-10  Is  capable  of  defending  against  tar- 
gets with  a  small  radar-croa-sectkm  such  as 
cruise  miasHes. 

The  first  SA-10  site  reached  operational 
status  in  1980.  Neariy  00  sites  are  now  oper- 
ational and  woife  is  underway  aa  at  least  an- 
other 30.  More  than  half  of  these  sites  are 
located  near  Moscow.  This  emphasis  oo 
Moscow  and  the  patterns  noted  for  the 
other  SA-10  sites  suggest  a  first  priority  on 
terminal  defense  of  wartime  r«mnt«»wH  umi 
control,  military,  and  key  industrial  com- 
plexea.  Over  the  yeara.  the  Soviets  have  con- 
tinued to  deploy  the  long-range  SA-5  and 
have  modified  the  system  repeatedly.  Fur- 
ther deployment  and  upgrading  of  the  SA-5 
to  enhance  its  capability  to  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  low-altitude  systems  like  the  SA- 
ID are  likely  in  the  future. 

In  keeping  with  their  drive  toward  moUU- 
ty  as  a  means  of  weapons  survival,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  developing  a  mobile  versitm  of  the 
SA-10  SAM.  This  mobile  version  could  be 
used  as  to  support  Soviet  theater  forces  but, 
perhaps  more  importantly,  if  deployed  with 
the  territorial  defense  forces,  it  would  allow 
the  Soviets  to  change  the  location  of  SA-10 
sites  in  the  USSR.  The  mobile  SA-10  could 
be  operational  sometime  this  year. 

The  1980  air  defense  reorganisation  per- 
mits efficient  integration  of  strategic  and 
tactical  SAM  systems.  Most  taetkal  SAMs 
are  not  as  range-capable  as  strategic  SAMs. 
but  many  have  better  low-altitude  capabili- 
ties. 

A  mixed  and  integrated  system  of  aircraft 
SAMs  and  antiaircraft  artillery  (AAA)  pro- 
vides the  Soviet  Union  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive air  defense  system  in  the  wtnld. 
Over  4,600  SAM  launcher  vehldes  and 
11,500  AAA  pieces  are  deployed  at  regimen- 
tal through  front  level.  In  addition,  as  many 
as  35.000  shoulder-fired  SAM  launchers  are 
found  at  battalion  and  company  levd  and 
with  non-divisional  units.  The  standard  air 
defense  for  a  tank  or  motorized  rifle  regi- 
ment is  a  battery  of  8A-9/13  SAMs  and 
ZSU-33/4  self-propelled  AAA  pieces.  The 
SA-9  system,  mounted  on  a  wheeled  trana- 
porter-erector-launcher  (TEL),  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  SA-13  on  a  tracked  TEL.  A 
follow-on  to  the  ZSU-23/4  is  expected  short- 
ly. The  standard  SAM  at  division  levd  is  the 
SA-6  or  SA-8.  althou^  some  divisions  still 
have  an  AAA-equipped  air  defense  regiment 
A  new  division-level  SAM.  the  SA-11  to  be- 
ginning to  enter  the  inventory.  It  features 
an  onboard  radar  that  increases  mobility 
and  target-handling  capability.  The  stand- 
ard weapon  at  army  and  front  leveto  to  the 
SA-4.  soon  to  be  replaced  by  the  SA-X-13. 
The  SA-X-13  has  good  low-alUtude  air  de- 
fense capabilities  as  weU  as  the  ballistic  mis- 
sQe defense  capabilltleB  noted  above.  Soviet 
tactical  SAM  development  to  both  broad- 
baaed  and  active.  New  tactical  SAMs  and  im- 
provonents  to  older  ones  are  now  under  de- 
vdopment 

The  largest  concentration  of  SAM  launch- 
ers and  AAA  pieces— over  8,100— to  found  op- 
posite European  NATO;  over  4.200  are  oppo- 
site the  Sino-Soviet  border  and  in  the  ftr 
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East;  there  are  nearly  700  opposite  south- 
west Asia  and  eastern  Turkey:  over  1,300  are 
In  the  Stratedc  Reserve  military  districts. 

PASSIVK  DKrKRSS 

Soviet  passive  defense  preparations  have 
been  underway  In  earnest  for  some  30  years 
and  have,  over  time,  expanded  from  the  pro- 
tection of  such  vital  entities  as  the  national 
Party  and  government  leadership  and 
Armed  Forces  to  embrace  the  territorial 
leadership,  national  economy,  and  general 
population.  The  Soviets  regard  passive  de- 
fense as  an  essential  ingredient  of  their 
overall  military  posture  and  war  planning. 
In  conjunction  with  active  forces,  the  Sovi- 
ets plan  for  a  passive  defense  program  to 
ensure  the  survival  and  wartime  continuity 
Of: 

Soviet  leadership; 

military  command  and  control  entities: 

war-supporting  industrial  production  and 
services: 

the  essential  wort  force;  and 

as  much  of  the  general  population  as  pos- 
sible. 

As  this  program  has  expanded,  elements 
of  it  have  been  designated  by  the  Soviets  as 
"civU  defense."  Use  of  this  term  in  its 
normal  Western  context  does  not  convey 
the  full  scope  of  Soviet  Civil  Defense. 

Extensive  planning  for  the  transition  of 
the  entire  State  and  economy  to  a  wartime 
posture  has  been  fundamental  to  Soviet  pas- 
sive defense  preparations.  The  Soviet  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  Civil  Defense  officials  have 
supervised  the  development  of  special  orga- 
nizaticHis  and  procedures  to  implement  a 
rapid  transition  to  war  and  have  emphasized 
the  mobilization  and  protection  of  all  na- 
tional resources  essential  to  the  successful 
prosecution  of  war  and  recovery. 

The  senior  Soviet  military  establishment 
has  also  supervised  the  30-year  program  to 
construct  hardened  command  posts  and  sur- 
vivable  communications  for  key  military 
commanders  and  civilian  managers  at  all 
levels  of  the  Party  and  government.  Like- 
wise, protective  hardening,  dispersal,  and 
wartime  production  plans  for  Soviet  indus- 
try have  all  been  coordinated  with  the  war- 
time requirements  of  the  military  and  su- 
pervised by  Civil  Defense  t>ersonneL  The 
protection  of  the  general  population 
through  evacuation  procediues  and  exten- 
sive sheltering  in  or  near  urban  areas  is  the 
most  visible  aspect  of  the  passive  defense 
program. 

The  passive  defense  program  reflects  the 
Soviets'  belief  of  their  wartime  need.  The 
wartime  management  system  would  be  the 
militarized  system  of  national  administra- 
tion in  which  peacetime  government  bodies 
become  Civil  Defense  components  under 
direct  military  subordination.  This  would 
extend  to  Soviet  territorial  administration 
at  all  levels  and  to  specialized  functioiutl 
components  such  as  Industrial,  transport, 
power,  and  communications  ministries. 
Soviet  authorities  at  all  levels  would  serve 
as  uniformed  chiefs  of  Civil  Defense  and 
command  their  respective  organizations  in  a 
military  capacity.  Soviet  Civil  Defense  thus 
serves  both  as  a  vehicle  to  administer  peace- 
time preparations  and  training  and  as  the 
Infrastructure  that  would  keep  together 
civil  and  military  bodies  in  the  unified  war- 
time management  systems. 

Soviet  commanders  and  managers  at  all 
levels  of  the  Party  and  government  are  pro- 
vided hardened  alternate  command  posts  lo- 
cated well  away  from  urban  centers.  This 
comprehensive  and  redimdant  system,  com- 
posed of  more  than  1,500  hardened  facilities 
with  special  communications,  is  patterned 


after  isimilar  capabilities  afforded  the 
Armed' Forces.  More  than  175,000  key  per- 
sonnel'throughout  the  system  are  believed 
to  be  eflulpped  with  such  alternate  facilities 
in  addition  to  the  many  deep  bunkers  and 
blast  skelters  in  Soviet  cities. 

Sovidt  passive  defense  efforts  include 
measures  to  maintain  essential  production 
and  advices  even  during  a  nuclear  war. 
Elaboiite  plans  have  been  set  for  the  full 
mobiliaition  of  the  national  economy  in 
support  of  the  war  effort  and  the  conver- 
sion t«  wartime  production.  Reserves  of 
vital  materials  are  maintained,  many  in 
hardened  underground  structures.  Redun- 
dant industrial  facilities  have  been  built  and 
are  in  active  production.  Industrial  and 
other  economic  facilities  have  been 
equipped  with  blast  shelters  for  the  work 
force,  and  detailed  procedures  have  been  de- 
veloped for  the  relocation  of  selected  plants 
and  equipment.  By  ensuring  the  survival  of 
essent^  workers,  the  Soviets  intend  to  re- 
constittite  vital  production  programs  using 
those  ihdustrial  components  that  can  be  re- 
directed or  salvaged  after  an  attack. 

The  annual  military  and  civilian  cost  of 
four  ekments  of  the  program— pay  and  al- 
lowances for  full-time  Civil  Defense  person- 
nel: operation  of  specialized  military  Civil 
Defense  units;  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  faculties  for  these  units:  and  shel- 
ter coilstructlon— is  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  estimated  Soviet  defense  budget.  If  du- 
plicated in  the  United  States,  these  four  ele- 
ments Would  cost  roughly  $3  billion  annual- 
ly. Th«  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 
for  leadership  relocation  sites  over  the  past 
25  years  is  between  8  and  16  billion  rubles, 
or  $28<56  billion  if  acquired  in  the  United 
States.! 

■ORTB  AMERICAN  DKPENSC  PORCK8 

United  States  and  Canadian  interceptor 
forces  Assigned  to  the  North  American  Aero- 
space pefense  Command  (NORAD)  main- 
tain cotitinuous  groiuid  alert  at  sites  around 
the  p^phery  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Alert  aircraft  intercept  and  identify 
unluiown  Intruders.  At  present,  there  are  no 
SAMs  for  US  continental  air  defense.  In  a 
crisis,  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Mulne 
Corps  tould  provide  additional  Interceptors. 
Supported  by  AW  ACS  aircraft,  these  forces 
could  provide  a  limited  defense  against 
bomber  attacks. 

To  meet  the  increasing  Soviet  bomber  and 
alr-lauAched  cruise  missile  (ALCM)  threats, 
US  interceptor  squadrons  assigned  to 
NORAD  are  being  equipped  with  newer, 
more  advanced  F-16  and  F-16  aircraft. 
These  modem  fighters  will  provide  a  look- 
down/fhoot-down  capability  to  detect  and 
engagq  enemy  bombers  penetrating  at  low 
altitu(^.  The  Canadians  are  upgrading 
their  air  defense  forces  with  the  CF-18. 
Joint  pnlted  States  and  Canadian  improve- 
ments to  long-range  surveillance  include 
moderti  microwave  radars  for  the  Distant 
Early  iWamlng  line  and  over-the-horizon 
back-Better  radars  looking  east.  west,  and 
south.' 

Soviet  space-oriented  military  systems 
pose  a  threat  to  the  land  sea,  and  air  forces 
of  the  United  Stetes.  Some  Soviet  satellites 
are  designed  to  support  targeting  of  Soviet 
antishlp  cruise  missiles  launched  against  US 
surface  ships.  The  US  ASAT  program,  cen- 
tering on  the  Alr-Launched  Miniature  Vehi- 
cle, is  part  of  the  response  to  this  and  simi- 
lar thieats. 

Finally,  the  United  States  has  called  for  a 
researth  program  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  strengthening  deterrence  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  recent  advances  in  technology 
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that  could,  in  the  long  term,  provide  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
This  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  is 
discussed  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

TRg  sovirr  SPACX  program 

The  Soviei|B  believe  in  the  combined  arms 
concept  of  warfare  in  which  all  types  of 
forces  are  mtegrated  into  military  oper- 
ations to  ac^eve  the  desired  goals.  Space 
assets  play  ^  major  role  in  this  equation  in 
the  areas  of  antlsatelllte  warfare:  intelli- 
gence colle<ition;  command,  control,  and 
communications:  meteorological  support: 
navigational  support:  and  targeting.  The 
military  support  systems  are  linked  to 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces  through  earth 
terminals,  llhus,  SoWet  forces  can  receive 
orders  and  Information  via  satellite  from 
command  hndquarters  thousands  of  miles 
away.  Theli^  reliance  on  these  systems  is 
growing.  £Mce  weapons  also  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  tjheir  strategic  operations. 

The  late  ICarshal  V.  D.  Sokolovskiiy  in- 
cluded space  in  a  statement  defining  the 
modem  conoept  of  a  theater  of  military  op- 
erations. Thje  Soviet  drive  to  use  space  for 
military  purposes  is  an  integral  part  of 
Soviet  milit^  planning.  The  Soviet  coorbi- 
tal  ASAT  system,  while  launched  from  the 
ground,  is  a  space  weapon  system.  The  Sovi- 
ets also  have  two  ground-based  lasers  that 
are  capable  6f  attacking  satellites  in  various 
orbits.  These  systems  suggest  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  willing  to  use  space  for  military  pur- 
poses that  are  more  ominous  than  those  for 
which  it  has  been  used  thus  far. 

The  Soviets  are  currently  developing  a 
version  of  t^e  U.S.  space  shuttle,  a  heavy- 
lift  booster  system,  a  space  plane,  and  dl- 
rected-energy  weapons  and  have  engaged  in 
military-related  experiments  aboard  the 
SALTX7T-7  fpace  station.  The  Sovieto  con- 
tinue to  pursue  their  manned  space  pro- 
grams,  maintaining  in  orbit  the  SALYUT 
space  station,  which  is  manned  diulng  most 
of  the  year.  This  gives  the  Soviets  the  capa- 
bility to  perform  a  variety  of  functions  from 
space.  Including  military  R&D  and  using 
man  to  augment  their  reconnaissance  and 
siu^eillance  efforts.  In  addition,  there  are 
other  developments  indicating  Soviet  re- 
search on  ^ace-based  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. 

Antiaatellite  Systems.  Since  1971,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  had  the  capability  to  attack  satel- 
lites in  near<earth  orbit  with  a  ground-based 
orbital  Interceptor.  Using  a  radar  sensor  and 
a  pellet-type  warhead,  the  Interceptor  can 
attack  a  target  in  various  orbits  during  the 
Interceptor's  first  two  revolutions.  An  inter- 
cept during  the  first  orbit  would  minimize 
the  time  avaUable  for  a  target  satellite  to 
take  evasive  action.  The  interceptor  can 
reach  targets  orbiting  at  more  than  5,000 
kilometers,  but  it  probably  is  intended  for 
high-priority  satellites  at  lower  altitudes. 
The  antisatlellite  interceptor  is  launched 
from  Tyur^tam,  where  launch  pads  and 
storage  space  for  interceptors  and  launch 
vehicles  are  available.  Several  interceptors 
could  be  launched  each  day.  In  addition  to 
the  orbital  ihterceptor,  the  Soviets  have  two 
ground-base^  high-energy  lasers  with  anti- 
satellite  cat^bilities.  The  Soviets  also  have 
the  technological  capability  to  conduct  elec- 
tronic warfare  against  space  systems  and 
could  use  their  ABM  interceptors  in  a 
dlrect-ascen^  attack  on  low-orbiting  satel- 
Utes.  I 

Space  Bdpsten.  The  Soviets  currently 
maintain  eight  space  launch  systems  that 
are  used  to  place  objects  in  orbits  ranging 
from    low-epirth    to    geosynchronous    and 
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beyond.  They  are  developing  two  more  sys- 
tems—a TtTAN-Class  medium-lift  launch 
vechicle  and  a  SATURN  V-Class  heavy-lift 
vehicle.  Also,  they  are  developing  their  ver- 
sion of  the  US  shuttle  orbiter.  which  seems 
almost  Identical  to  its  US  counterpart, 
except  for  the  absence  of  main  engines.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  heavy-lift  vehicle 
will  be  used  to  launch  their  orbiter  as  well 
as  other  large  payloads.  This  vehicle  should 
be  able  to  lift  as  much  as  150,000  lUlograms 
to  low-earth  orbit,  giving  the  USSR  a  tre- 
mendous capability  to  orbit  heavy  objects, 
such  as  the  components  for  a  large,  manned 
space  complex.  The  estimate  for  the 
medium-lift  vehicle  is  a  payload  capacity  of 
approximately  15.000  kilograms.  This 
system  may  be  used  to  launch  their  space 
plane,  discussed  below. 

Manned  Space  Program.  The  Soviets  have 
emphasized  man  in  space  since  the  l>egln- 
nlng  of  their  space  program.  In  1961  they 
placed  the  first  man  into  orbit.  Their 
SALYUT  space  stations  have  accommodated 
cosmonauts  for  extended  periods,  setting 
several  records  in  the  process.  In  1984.  three 
cosmonauts  set  a  new  record,  spending  237 
days  aboard  SALYUT  7.  In  1982.  two  Soviet 
cosmonauts  spent  211  days  aboard  the  space 
station.  At  the  end  of  1984.  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts had  accumulated  3,691  man-days  in 
space,  compared  to  the  US  astronaut  total 
of  1,289.  In  the  spring  of  1984,  Soviet  cosmo- 
nauts demonstrated  their  capability  to  per- 
form on-orbit  maintenance  and  repair  by 
conducting  extra-vehicular  activity  (EVA) 
five  times,  gaining  valuable  experience  in 
on-orbit  repairs.  During  one  EVA,  the  cos- 
monauts added  new  solar  panels  to 
SALYUT  7.  During  another  EVA,  the  Sovi- 
ets accomplished  another  space  first— a 
space  walk  by  a  female  cosmonaut,  Svetlana 
Savitskaya. 

The  Soviets  have  made  known  their  plans 
to  replace  SALYUT  7  with  large  space  com- 
plexes, supptorting  20  or  more  cosmonauts 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Such  a  complex  will 
enhance  their  space-lMsed  military  support 
and  warfighting  capabilities.  Missions  could 
include  military  R&D,  on-orbit  repair  of  sat- 
ellites, reconnaissance,  imagery  interpreta- 
tion. ASAT  support  operations,  and  ballistic 
missile  defense  support  operations.  Their 
shuttle  orbiter  will  likely  be  used  to  ferry 
cosmonauts  to  this  station  as  well  as  to 
place  satellites  in  orbit. 

The  Soviets  apparently  have  already 
found  some  military  utility  in  their  manned 
space  program.  They  have  stated  that 
"earth  surface  surveys"  were  conducted 
during  past  manned  missions,  but  none  of 
the  photographs  has  ever  been  published. 
The  continuation  of  photographic  and 
other  missions  aboard  SALYUT  7  indicates 
the  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  potential  value 
of  manned  space  stations  in  an  actual  war- 
time situation. 

The  Soviets  have  been  experimenting 
with  a  test  vehicle  that  is  apparently  a  scale 
model  of  a  larger,  manned  space  plane.  This 
vehicle  has  been  orbited  unmanned  on  four 
occasions,  landing  in  water  each  time.  Simi- 
lar in  appearance  to  the  earlier  US  Dyna 
Soar  craft,  this  plane's  possible  missions  in- 
clude reconnaissance,  crew  transport,  satel- 
lite repair  and  maintenance,  and  ASAT  op- 
erations. It  could  also  be  used  as  a  manned 
space  station  defender.  A  clue  to  its  purpose 
is  found  in  a  1905  Soviet  definition  of  anti- 
space  defense:  "A  component  part  of  air  de- 
fense. The  main  purp)ose  of  antispace  de- 
fense is  to  destroy  space  systems  used  by 
the  enemy  for  military  purposes,  in  their 
orbits.  The  principal  means  of  antispace  de- 


fense are  special  spacecraft  and  vehicles 
(e.g..  satellite  interceptors),  which  may  be- 
controlled  either  from  the  grotmd  or  by  spe- 
cial crews." 

The  Soviets  have  openly  dlacuased  their 
plans  for  ambitious  planetary  exploration  in 
spite  of  their  apparent  dedaion  not  to 
match  US  lunar  expeditions.  In  1992.  the 
condition  for  a  launch  to  Mars  will  be  favor- 
able, and  the  Soviets  are  considering  a 
manned  expedition  to  that  planet  at  that 
time.  They  have  stated  that  the  recent  man- 
ning of  the  SALYUT  space  station  for  in- 
creasingly longer  periods  of  time  is  to  simu- 
late the  time  it  would  take  to  conduct  a 
Mars  mission.  This  timeframe  also  coincides 
with  the  75th  aimlveiaary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  and  with  the  500th  anniversary 
of  Columbus'  discovery  of  the  New  World. 
Such  an  expedition  would  add  great  prestige 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  would  further  don- 
onstrate  the  capability  of  ita  space  technolo- 
gy. 

Military  Space  System*.  Soviet  space  sys- 
tems dedicated  to  military  miaaions  include 
satellites  that  perform  reconnalHaoce.  mis- 
sile-launch detection  and  attack  warning, 
command  and  control,  and  ASAT  oper- 
ations. Dual-purpooe  satellites  that  perform 
some  civilian  functions  are  used  for  commu- 
nications, navigational  support,  and  weather 
prediction  and  monitorlnJE.  The  US  has  no 
counterpart  to  Soviet  ocean  reconnaissance 
satellites,  the  Electronic  Intelligence  Ocean 
Reconnaissance  Satellite  (EORSAT),  or  the 
nuclear-powered  Radar  Ocean  Reconnais- 
sance Satellite  (RORSAT).  Their  mission  is 
to  detect,  locate,  and  target  US  and  Allied 
naval  forces  for  destruction  by  antishlp 
weapons  launched  from  Soviet  platforms. 
These  systems  track  naval  and  merchant 
shipping.  Four  such  satellites  were  launched 
in  1984.  two  of  which  were  of  the  same  type 
(RORSAT)  that  crashed  in  1978,  one 
spreading  radioactive  debris  across  northern 
Canada. 

The  Soviets  have  recently  employed  a  new 
radar-carrying  satellite  system.  Designed  for 
mapping  ice  formations  in  (x>lar  regions, 
these  satellites  will  greatly  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Soviet  Navy  to  operate  in  ice- 
bound areas.  The  system  can  be  used  to  aid 
in  the  navigation  of  northern  sea  routes  to 
assist  in  moving  naval  ships  from  construc- 
tion yards  in  the  western  USSR  to  new 
ports  in  the  Pacific 

The  launch  rate  of  satellites  to  geostation- 
ary orbits  has  risen  in  recent  years.  In  the 
period  1974-78,  one  to  two  launches  per  year 
were  conducted.  In  1979,  the  rate  increased 
to  five  per  year,  and  eight  launches  oc- 
curred in  1984.  These  satellites  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  for  communications,  although 
not  all  may  have  been  for  that  purpose.  The 
Soviets  have  filed  their  intent  with  interna- 
tional organizations  to  place  almost  40  satel- 
lites in  21  different  positions  in  the  geosta- 
tionary belt.  Many  of  these  satellites  are 
years  overdue,  but  the  Soviets  are  apparent- 
ly determined  to  fill  the  announced  slots. 
The  Soviets  are  also  in  the  early  stages  of 
developing  a  satellite  system  called  OLON- 
ASS,  which,  when  fully  developed,  should 
provide  the  Soviets  with  accurate  position- 
ing data  worldwide. 

For  the  most  part.  Soviet  satellites  do  not 
have  lifetimes  as  long  as  those  of  their  US 
counterparts.  This  is  especially  true  of  their 
reconnaissance  platforms,  necessitating  fre- 
quent launches  of  replacements.  However, 
the  Soviets  have  shown  great  flexibility  in 
maintaining  these  sjrstems  in  orbit,  aug- 
menting them  with  extra  satellites  as  war- 
ranted by  changing  situations.  They  have 


demonstrated  a  launch  surge  capability  that 
could  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  time  of  hos- 
tilities. In  1984.  the  SovieU  orbited  a  recon- 
naissance satellite  that  sUyed  in  orbit  far 
longer  than  previous  ones.  This  could  indi- 
cate a  new  system  or  an  advanced  modifica- 
tion of  an  old  one,  demonstrating  their  in- 
creasing sophistication  and  capabilities. 

In  late  1984,  a  new  Soviet  auxiliary  ship 
was  seen  arrayed  with  extensive  radomes 
and  antennae.  The  ship,  named  after  the 
first  commander  of  the  Strategic  Rocket 
Forces,  Marshal  M.L  Nedelin.  appears  to  be 
a  new  space  and  missUe  support  ship  capa- 
ble of  a  variety  of  "'^fV'nf.  Including  sup- 
port to  strategic  forces  worldwide.  On  its 
maiden  voyage  the  NEDELIN  transited  di- 
rectly from  the  Baltic  to  the  port  of  Vladi- 
vostok, the  headquarters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  Fleet.  This  ship  will  signficantly  up- 
grade the  Soviet  capability  to  test  new  gen- 
erations of  missiles  as  well  as  support  the 
expanding  Soviet  space  program.  The  NE- 
DELIN Joins  a  growing  fleet  of  Soviet  9aoe 
support  ships  that  provide  sssistance  to 
manned  and  unmanned  missions.  An  addi- 
tional ship  of  the  NEDELIN-Class  is  under 
construction. 

TBX  War  Agadist  Stai  Wabs 
(By  Robert  Fastrow) 

President  Reagan  offered  a  new  strategic 
vision  to  the  American  people  in  his  "Star 
Wars"  speech  of  March  23,  1983.  The  policy 
he  had  inherited  from  his  predeceaMTS 
relied  on  the  threat  of  incinerating  mOllona 
of  Soviet  civilians  as  the  main  deterrent  to  a 
Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  our  country.  The 
President  was  troubled  by  the  moral  dimen- 
sions of  this  policy.  He  said:  "The  human 
spirit  must  be  capable  of  rising  above  deal- 
ing with  other  nations  and  human  belncs  by 
threatening  their  existence."  And  he  called 
on  our  scientists  to  find  a  way  of  defending 
the  United  States  against  a  Soviet  nuclear 
attack  by  intercepting  the  Soviet  missiles 
before  they  reached  our  soil. 

When  I  first  heard  the  President's  speech. 
I  thought  he  had  a  great  idea.  I  wrote  an  ar- 
ticle commenting  favorably  on  the  propos- 
al >  and  then,  a  UtUe  later.  I  traveled  to 
Washington  to  hear  a  talk  by  Dr.  George 
Keyworth,  the  President's  Science  Adviser. 
on  the  strategic  and  technical  implications 
of  the  President's  plan. 

Since  Dr.  Keyworth  was  rumored  to  have 
made  a  major  contribution  to  the  thinkinc 
behind  the  "Star  Wars"  speech,  I  felt  that  I 
would  be  getting  an  insider's  view  of  the 
technical  prospects  for  success  in  this  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  That  was  particularly  In- 
teresting to  me,  because  several  of  my 
fellow  physicists  had  expressed  the  gravest 
reservations  about  the  technical  feasibility 
of  the  proposal.  In  fact.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  a 
distinguished  Nobel  laureate  in  physics,  had 
said  bluntly,  "I  don't  think  it  can  be  done." 

Dr.  Keyworth  started  by  describing  the 
circumstances  that  had  led  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech.  Then  he  got  into  the  techni- 
cal areas  I  had  come  to  hear  atwut.  "For 
more  than  five  months."  he  told  us.  "some 
fifty  of  our  nation's  t>etter  technical  minds 
[have]  devoted  their  efforts  almost  exclu- 
sively to  one  problem— the  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles."  This  group  of  q>ecialists. 
which  included  some  of  the  most  qualified 
defense  scientists  in  the  country,  had  con- 
cluded that  the  President's  goal  was  realis- 
tic—that it  "probably  could  be  done." 
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"The  basis  for  their  optimism."  Dr. 
Keyworth  went  on.  "is  our  tremendously 
broad  technical  progreas  over  the  past 
decade."  He  pointed  spedficaUy  to  the  ad- 
vances in  computers  and  "new  laser  tech- 
niques." He  also  mentioned  the  promising 
new  developments  that  might  enable  us  to 
protect  the  vitally  important  satellites  car- 
rying all  this  laser  weaponry  and  computing 
equipment,  and  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
knocking  these  critical  satellites  out  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States.  "These  and  other  recent 
technical  advances."  Dr.  Keyworth  conclud- 
ed, "offer  the  possibility  of  a  workable  stra- 
tegic (missile]  defense  system." 

That  was  pretty  clear  language.  Defense 
experts  had  given  the  President's  proposal  a 
green  light  on  its  technical  merits.  I  went 
back  to  New  York  with  a  feeling  that  the 
President's  vision  of  the  future— a  future  in 
which  nuclear  weapons  would  be  "impotent 
and  obsolete"— was  going  to  become  a  reali- 
ty. 

The  following  month  a  panel  of  university 
■dentists  came  out  with  a  report  that  flatly 
contradicted  Dr.  Keyworth's  assessment. 
According  to  the  panel,  an  effective  defense 
of  the  United  States  against  Soviet  missiles 
was  "unattainable."  The  report,  prepared 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  (UC8),'  leveled  numerous 
criticisms  at  the  "Star  Wars"  proposal.  It 
pointed  out.  Inter  oiio,  that  thousands  of 
satellites  would  be  needed  to  provide  a  de- 
fensive screen:  that  one  of  the  "Star  Wars" 
devices  under  consideration  would  require 
placing  in  orbit  a  satellite  weighing  40,000 
tons;  that  the  power  needed  for  the  lasers 
and  other  devices  proposed  would  equal  as 
much  as  60  percent  of  the  total  power 
output  of  the  United  States:  and  that,  in 
any  case,  the  Soviets  would  be  able  to  foil 
our  defenses  with  a  large  bag  of  relatively 
inexpensive  tricks,  such  as  spinning  the  mis- 
sile to  prevent  the  laser  from  burning  a  hole 
in  it.  or  putting  a  shine  on  it  to  reflect  the 
laser  light. 

The  signers  of  the  report  included  physi- 
cists of  world  renown  and  great  distinction. 
The  impact  of  their  criticisms  seemed  abso- 
lutely devastating. 

Around  the  same  time,  another  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  the  "Star  Wars"  defense 
came  out  with  more  or  less  the  same  conclu- 
sion. According  to  that  report,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  (OTA)*  of  the  Congress,  the 
chance  of  protecting  the  American  people 
from  a  Soviet  missile  attack  is  "so  remote 
that  it  should  not  serve  as  the  basis  for 
public  expectations  or  national  policy." 

These  scientific  studies,  documented  with 
charts  and  tables,  apparently  souraded  the 
death  knell  of  missile  defense.  Scientists 
had  Judged  the  President's  proposal,  and 
found  it  wanting.  According  to  Nature,  the 
most  prestigious  science  Journal  in  the 
world: 

"The  scientific  community  knows  that 
[the  President's  proposal]  will  not  wortc 
The  President's  advisers,  including  his  sci- 
ence adviser.  Dr.  George  Keyworth,  know  it 
too,  but  are  afraid  to  say  so. 

"Dr.  Keyworth  is  employed  to  keep  the 
President  informed  on  these  technical  mat- 
ters, but  sadly,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
is  willing  to  give  Mr.  Reagan  the  bad  news." 


M  Space-Bated  Wutie  Defense.  March  1984:  77ie 
raUacv  of  Star  Wan,  baaed  on  studies  conducted  by 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Sdentlata.  edited  by  John 
Tlnnan,  VIntace,  393  pp. 

'Directed  Enern  MiuUe  Defetue  in  Space:  A 
Background  Paper,  April  1984. 


weeks  later,  I  received  unclassified 
summaries  of  the  blue-ribbon  panels  ap- 
pointed by  the  Defense  Department  to  look 
Into  the  feaslbUity  of  a  United  SUtes  de- 
fense against  Soviet  missiles.*  These  were 
the  documents  on  which  Dr.  Keyworth  had 
relied  in  part  for  his  optimistic  M>pralsal. 
The  reports  by  the  government-appointed 
consult^ts  were  as  different  from  the  re- 
ports bf  the  university  scientists  as  day  is 
from  nltht.  One  group  of  distinguished  ex- 
perts said  no  fundamental  obstacles  stood  in 
the  way  of  success;  the  other  group,  equally 
distinguished,  said  it  would  not  work.  Who 
was  ri^t?  According  to  the  UCS  report, 
"any  inquisitive  citizen"  could  understand 
the  technical  issues.  I  decided  to  look  into 
the  matter.  This  is  what  I  found. 

Missi^  usually  consist  of  two  or  three 
separate  rockets  or  "stages,"  also  called 
boosters.  On  top  of  the  uppermost  stage  sits 
the  "bifs"  carrying  the  warheads.  One  by 
one.  the  stages  ignite,  bum  out,  and  fall 
away.  After  the  last  stage  has  burned  out 
sind  departed,  the  bus  continues  upward  and 
onward,  ttirough  space.  At  this  point  it 
begins  to  release  its  separate  warheads. 
Each  w^head  is  pushed  off  the  bus  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction  with  a  different  velocity,  so 
as  to  r^ach  a  different  target.  The  missUes 
with  this  capability  are  said  to  be  MIRVed 
(MIRV  stands  for  multiple  independently 
targetakle  reentry  vehicle). 

Most  pf  the  discussion  of  the  "Star  Wars" 
defense!  assumes  a  many-layered  defense 
with  three  or  four  distinct  layers.  The  idea 
behind  having  several  layers  is  that  the 
total  dofense  can  be  made  nearly  perfect  in 
this  wa^r,  even  if  the  individiial  layers  are 
less  than  perfect.  For  example,  if  each  layer 
has,  say.  an  80-percent  effectiveness— which 
means  that  one  in  five  missiles  or  warheads 
will  get  through— a  combination  of  three 
such  layers  wiU  have  an  overall  effective- 
ness better  than  99  percent,  which  means 
that  no  more  than  one  warhead  in  100  will 
reach  its  target.* 

The  first  layer,  called  the  boost-phase  de- 
fense, ooes  into  effect  as  the  Soviet  missile 
rises  above  the  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  its  trajectory.  In  the  second  layer,  or  mid- 
course  defense,  the  Ijooster  has  burned  out 
and  fallen  away,  and  we  concentrate  on 
trying  to  destroy  or  disable  the  "bus"  carry- 
ing the  nuclear  warheads,  or  the  individual 
warheads  themselves,  as  they  are  up  and 
over  tHrough  space  on  their  way  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  third  layer,  or  termi- 
nal defense,  we  try  to  Intercept  each  war- 
head ini  the  final  stages  of  Its  flight. 

The  l^tost-phaae  defense  offers  the  great- 
est pa^ff  to  the  defender  because  at  this 
stage  tke  missile  has  not  yet  sent  any  of  its 
warheails  on  their  separate  paths.  Since  the 
largest  Soviet  mlaailes  carry  ten  warheads 
each,  if  our  defense  can  destroy  one  of  these 
missiles  at  the  beginning  of  its  flight,  it  will 
eliminate  ten  warheads  at  a  time.  The  de- 
fense cfttches  the  Soviet  mJnlles  when  they 
have  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket,  so  to 
spealc  . 

But  (he  boost-phase  defense  is  also  the 
most  (tfficult  technically,  and  has  drawn 
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•  BaaiMe  MiuUe  De/ente  and  V.S.  NatUmal  Secu- 
rity: A  ■ummary  Report.  Prepared  for  the  Puture 
Securttyj  Strategy  Study,  October  1983:  The  Strate- 
Bie  0«/Mue  Initiative:  Statement  by  Dr.  James  C 
Pletches  Before  the  Bouae  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcesj  March  1984. 

'The  txplanatlon  Is  that  30  percent  set  through 
the  first  layer  30  percent  of  that  fraction,  or  a  net 
of  4  percent,  get  through  the  second  layer;  finally, 
30  perc^t  of  that  4  percent,  or  0.8  percent,  get 
througluthe  third  layer.  The  overall  effectivencM 
of  the  Uiree  layers  Is  99.3  percent. 


sUe  and  into 
it  on  its  coi 


the  moat  fire  from  critics.  How  can  we  de- 
stroy a  Soviet  mlssUe  thousands  of  miles 
away,  within  (seconds  or  minutes  after  it  has 
left  iU  sUo? 

At  the  prisent  time,  one  of  the  most 
promising  technologies  for  doing  that  is  the 
laser,  which  shoots  a  bolt  of  light  at  the 
missile  as  it  rises.  Missiles  move  fast,  but 
light  moves  faster.  A  laser  beam  travels  a 
thousand  ml|es  in  less  than  a  hundredth  of 
a  second.  Fotnised  in  a  bright  spot  on  the 
missile's  skin,  the  laser  beam  either  bums  a 
hole  through  the  thin  metal  of  the  skin, 
which  is  only  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  thick, 
or  it  softens  the  metal  sufficiently  so  that  it 
ruptives  and  the  missile  disintegrates. 

Another  very  promising  technology  for 
the  boost-phase  defense  Is  the  Neutral  Par- 
ticle Beam,  which  shoots  a  stream  of  fast- 
moving  hydrogen  atoms  at  the  missile.  The 
atoms  travel  at  a  speed  of  about  60,000  miles 
a  second,  wliich  is  leas  than  the  speed  of 
light  but  still  fast  enough  to  catch  up  to  the 
missile  in  a  faction  of  a  second.  The  beam 
of  fast-movlag  atoms  is  very  penetrating, 
and  goes  thrf  ugh  the  metal  skin  of  the  mis- 
le  electronic  brain  that  guides 
.  There  the  atoms  create  bdu- 
rious  pulses  of  electricity  that  can  cause  the 
brain  to  hallucinate,  driving  the  missile  off 
its  course  so  that  it  begins  to  tumble  and  de- 
stroys itself.  If  the  beam  is  intense  enough, 
it  can  flip  th#  bits  inside  the  brain's  memory 
so  that  it  rei^embers  the  wrong  thing;  or  it 
can  cause  th«  brain  to  lose  its  memory  alto- 
gether. Any  one  of  these  effects  will  be 
deadly  to  1^  Soviet  missile's  execution  of 
its  task.         I 

The  Neutril  Particle  Beam  can  also  play 
havoc  with  the  circuits  in  the  electronic 
brain  that  guide  the  bus  sitting  on  top  of 
the  missile.  'The  mischief  created  here  may 
prevent  the  bus  from  releasing  its  warheads; 
or  it  may  cause  the  bus  to  send  the  war- 
heads in  the  wrong  directions,  so  that  they 
miss  their  targets;  or  it  may  damage  the 
electronic  circuits  in  the  warheads  them- 
selves, after  they  have  been  pushed  off  the 
bus.  that  when  they  reach  their  targets 
they  fall  to  explode.*  The  Neutral  Particle 
Beam  can  tx  lethal  to  the  attacker  in  the 
boost  phase,  the  mid-course  phase,  and  the 
terminal  phaBe.  All  in  aill,  it  is  a  most  useful 
device.  1 

Now  for  aa  important  point*  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  laser  or  the  Neutral  Particle  Beam 
must  have  Unobstructed  views  of  all  the 
Soviet  missili  fields.  One  of  the  best  ways  of 
achieving  that  is  to  put  the  device  that  pro- 
duces these  teams  on  a  satellite  and  send  it 
into  orbit. 

So  this,  t^en,  is  the  essence  of  the  plan 
for  a  boostnhase  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles:  a  heet  of  satellites,  containing 
equipment  mat  generates  laser  beams  or 
Neutral  Pariide  Beams,  circles  the  earth, 
with  enough!  satellites  in  the  fleet  so  that 
several  satellites  are  over  the  Soviet  missile 
fields  at  all  'times— a  sufficient  numtier  to 
shoot  downj  in  the  worst  case,  all  1,400 
Soviet  miasilto  if  they  are  launched  against 
us  simultaneously. 

The  plan  Ifolts  good  on  paper.  Yet  accord- 
ing to  the  UCS  report,  it  has  absolutely  no 
practical  value.  This  study  shows  that  be- 
cause of  the  realities  of  satellite  orbits,  the 


•Nuclear  ex^loalves,  unlike  ordinary  exploeives, 
do  not  detonate  if  you  drop  them  or  hit  them  with 
a  hammer.  A  series  of  precisely  timed  steps,  con- 
trolled by  electronic  circuits  In  the  warhead,  has  to 
occur  before  tbe  exploolon  can  happen.  If  the  cir- 
cuits are  damaged,  and  the  steps  do  not  occur,  or 
their  timing  Is  9ff,  the  warhead  will  not  explode. 


satellites  needed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  Soviet  attack  would  "number 
in  the  thousands."  The  report's  detailed  cal- 
culations put  the  precise  number  at  2,400 
satellites. 

Now.  everyone  acluiowledges  that  these 
satellites  are  going  to  be  extremely  expen- 
sive. Each  one  will  cost  a  bUlion  dollars  or 
more— as  much  as  an  aircraft  carrier.  Satel- 
lites are  the  big-ticket  items  in  the  plan  for 
a  space-based  defense.  If  thousands  are 
needed,  the  cost  of  implementing  the  plan 
will  be  many  trillions  of  dollars.  A  defense 
with  a  price  tag  like  that  is  indeed  a 
"turkey."  as  a  spokesman  for  the  UCS 
caUedit. 

If  the  numbers  put  out  by  the  UCS  were 
right,  there  would  be  no  point  in  looking 
into  the  plan  further.  But  after  the  UCS 
report  hit  the  papers.  I  began  to  hear 
rumors  from  professionals  in  the  field  that 
the  numbers  were  not  right.  Since  the 
whole  "Star  Wars"  plan  rested  on  this  one 
point,  I  thought  I  would  Just  check  out  the 
calculations  myself.  So  I  got  hold  of  a  polar- 
projection  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
and  a  piece  of  celluloid.  I  marked  the  posi- 
tions of  the  North  Pole  and  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile fields  on  the  celluloid,  stuck  a  pin 
through  the  North  Pole,  and  routed  the 
celluloid  around  the  Pole  to  imiUte  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  carrying  the  missile 
fields  with  it.  Then  I  played  with  the  map, 
the  moving  celluloid,  and  different  kinds  of 
satellite  orbits  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  a  feel 
for  the  problem. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  about  50  evenly 
spaced  satellite  orbits,  with  four  satellites  in 
each  orbit,  would  guarantee  adequate  cover- 
age of  the  missile  fields.  In  other  words,  200 
satellites  would  do  the  Job,  and  "thousands" 
were  certainly  not  needed.  I  could  also  see 
that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  down  to 
fewer  than  100  satellites,  but  I  could  not 
prove  that  with  my  celluloid  "computer." 

I  talked  again  with  my  friends  in  the  de- 
fense community  and  they  told  me  that  my 
answers  were  in  the  right  ballpark.  The  ex- 
perts had  been  looking  at  this  problem  for 
more  than  ten  years,  and  the  accurate  re- 
sults were  well  known.  As  I  had  suspected,  a 
hundred  or  so  satellites  were  adequate.  Ac- 
cording to  careful  computer  studies  done  at 
the  Livermore  laboratory,  90  satellites  could 
suffice,  and  if  the  satellites  were  put  into 
low-altitude  orbits,  we  might  get  by  with  as 
few  as  45  satellites.^ 

So  the  bottom  line  is  that  90  satellites— 
and  perhaps  somewhat  fewer— are  needed  to 
counter  a  Soviet  attack.  That  cuts  the  cost 
down  from  many  trillions  of  dollars  to  a 
level  that  could  be  absorbed  into  the 
amount  already  earmarked  by  the  govern- 
ment for  spending  on  our  strategic  forces 
during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  re- 
moves the  aura  of  costliness  and  impracti- 
callty  which  had  been  cast  over  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists'  report. 

The  scientists  who  did  these  calculations 
for  the  UCS  had  exaggerated  the  number  of 
satellites  by  a  factor  of  about  twenty-five. 
How  did  they  make  a  mistake  like  that?  A 
modicum  of  thought  should  have  indicated 
that  "thousands"  of  satellites  could  not  be 
the  right  answer.  Apparently  the  members 
of  the  panel  did  begin  to  think  more  care- 
fully about  the  matter  later  on— but  only 


^  These  numbers  depend  on  the  power  of  the 
laser  beams  and  the  sizes  of  the  mirror  used  to 
focus  them.  All  the  studies  described  here  make  the 
same  assumpUons— a  30-  or  3&-mUUon-watt  laser 
and  a  30-foot  mirror. 


after  they  had  issued  their  report— because 
in  testimony  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee a  UCS  spokesman  lowered  his  organiza- 
tion's estimate  from  2,400  satellites  to  800 
satellites.*  In  their  most  recent  publication 
on  the  matter,  the  members  of  the  panel 
lowered  their  estimate  again,  to  300  satel- 
lites.* That  was  getting  closer.  Another 
factor  of  three  down  and  they  would  be 
home. 

But  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
never  said  to  the  press  or  the  Congress:  'We 
have  found  important  mistakes  in  our  calcu- 
lations, and  when  these  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected the  imt>act  is  to  cut  the  coat  of  the 
missile  defense  drastically.  In  fact,  correct- 
ing these  errors  of  ours  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  President's  idea  much  more 
practical  than  we  thought  it  was  when  we 
issued  our  report."  Months  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report.  Science  84,  published 
by  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  was  still  referring  to 
the  need  for  "2.400  orbiting  laser  stations." 

The  work  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists on  the  question  of  the  satellite  fleet 
is  the  poorest  that  has  appeared  in  print,  to 
my  luiowledge.  The  report  prepared  for  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  which 
does  a  better  Job  on  this  particular  question, 
says  that  160  satellites  are  needed  for  our 
defense.  That  is  only  about  double  the  accu- 
rate result  that  came  out  of  the  computer 
studies  at  Livermore. 

But  the  report  to  the  OTA  has  a  different 
failing.  Because  of  an  error  in  reasoning — an 
extremely  inefficient  placement  of  the  sat- 
ellites in  their  orbits— it  concludes  that  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  build  more  missiles  in  an 
effort  to  overwhelm  our  defense,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  increase  the  number  of 
its  satellites  in  orbit  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  Soviet  mis- 
sUes.'" 

This  seems  like  a  technical  detail,  but  it 
has  a  cosmic  impact.  It  means  that  If  the 
Soviets  build  twice  as  many  miMiiw^  ve 
have  to  build  twice  as  many  satellites.  If 
they  build  four  times  as  many  missiles,  we 
have  to  build  four  times  as  many  satellites. 
Since  our  satellites  are  going  to  be  expen- 
sive, that  can  be  a  costly  trade-off.  In  fact,  it 
could  enable  the  Soviets  to  overwhelm  our 
defense  simply  by  building  more  mi«irii<»«  As 
the  New  Republic  said:  "They  could  Just  roll 
out  more  S8-18's"  (the  88-18  is  the  biggnt 
and  most  powerful  mlaaile  in  the  Soviet  ar- 
senal). 


•The  adentlst  explained  that  his  panel  had  for- 
gotten that  Soviet  mlHfle  fields  are  spread  out 
■croas  a  5,000-mUe  arc  In  the  USSR,  and  had  put  all 
the  mlaailes  in  one  spot  This  made  it  harder  for  the 
satellite  lasen  to  reach  all  the  miaslles.  and  meant 
more  satellites  were  needed. 

•  The  raUaew  of  Star  Ware,  Chapter  8.  The  expla- 
nation offered  by  the  UCS  for  thia  oorreetlon  la 
that  its  experta  belatedly  realised  aone  aatelUtes 
are  cloaer  to  their  miaalle  quarry  than  others,  and 
can  poUah  the  missile  off  in  a  shorter  time.  That 
means  each  satellice  can  kill  more  mlaailes,  and, 
therefore,  fewer  satellltea  are  needed  to  do  the 
whole  job. 

■•The  report  aaaumed  the  American  satellites 
would  move  through  space  In  tight  bunches,  in- 
stead of  being  spread  out  around  their  orbits.  By 
bunching  them  together  thla  way,  it  kept  the  aatel- 
Utea  from  being  uaed  effectively,  and  overeatimated 
the  number  of  aatellltea  we  would  have  to  put  up  to 
counter  an  Increaaed  Soviet  deployment  of  mlaaUee. 
The  theorists  at  Livermore  and  Los  Alamoa  as- 
sumed the  aatellltea  were  apread  out  evenly  In  their 
orblta  wlien  they  did  their  calculatlona.  I  did  aljo. 
when  I  took  a  look  at  the  problem.  Anyone  trying 
to  figure  out  how  to  buUd  the  beat  defenae  for  the 
United  States  at  the  lowest  coat  to  the  taxpayer 
would  do  the  i 


But  some  fine  work  by  the  theoretical 
physicists  at  Los  Alamos  has  shown  that  the 
report  to  the  OTA  is  seriously  in  error.  The 
Los  Alamos  Calculations,  which  have  been 
confirmed  by  computations  at  Livermore, 
show  that  the  nimaber  of  satellites  needed 
to  cotmter  a  Soviet  attack  does  not  go  up  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  number  of  Soviet 
missiles.  It  turns  out  instead  that  the 
number  of  satellites  goes  up  approximately 
in  proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the 
number  of  missiles. 

That  also  seems  like  a  fine  point— almost 
a  quibble— but  consider  its  significance.  The 
square  root  means  that  if  the  Soviete  build 
four  times  as  many  missiles,  we  only  have  to 
build  twice  as  many  satellites  to  match 
them  Suppose  the  United  SUtes  built  a  de- 
fensive screen  of  100  satellites  that  could 
ahoot  down— as  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate—80  percent,  or  four-fifths,  of  the 
Soviet  missiles.  And  suppose  the  Soviets  de- 
cided they  wanted  to  build  enough  missiles 
BO  that  the  number  of  missUes  getting 
through  our  defensive  screen  would  be  the 
same  as  the  number  that  would  have 
reached  the  United  States  if  we  had  no  de- 
fense. That  is  what  "overwhelming  the  de- 
fense" means.  To  do  that,  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  build  more  than  5.000  ■Aiif>«nfi 
missiles  and  silos.ll  The  Los  Alamos 
"square-root"  rule  teU  us  that  if  the  SovieU 
went  to  the  trouble  and  expense,  the  United 
SUtes  could  counter  thoae  thousands  of 
new  missiles  with  only  100  additional  satel- 
lites. 

With  numbers  lilu  that,  the  cost  trade- 
offs are  bound  to  favor  the  defense  over  the 
offense.  If  the  SovieU  tried  to  overwhelm 
our  defense,  they  would  be  bankrupted 
before  we  were. 

The  report  to  the  OTA  has  other  defects. 
One  is  a  peculiar  passage  in  which  the 
author  exaggerates  by  a  factor  of  roughly 
50  the  requirements  for  a  termliuJ  defense, 
Le.,  a  defense  that  tries  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  warheads  toward'the  end  of  their 
passage,  when  they  are  already  over  the 
United  SUtes.  Current  planning  assumes 
that  as  the  warheads  descend,  they  will  be 
intercepted  by  smart  mini-missiles  with 
computer  brains  and  radar  or  infrared 
"eyes,"  which  maneuver  into  the  path  of 
the  warhead  and  destroy  it  on  impact.  A 
smart  missile  of  this  kind  destroyed  an  on- 
coming enemy  warhead  at  an  altitude  of  100 
miles  on  June  10,  1984.  in  a  successful  test 
of  the  technology  by  the  Army. 

The  question  is:  how  many  smart  missiles 
are  required?  Professionals  sizing  up  the 
problem  have  concluded  that  at  most  5.000 
intercepting  miasOes  will  be  needed.  The 
answer  according  to  the  report  to  the  OTA: 
280,000  smart  missiles.  Though  these  smart 
missiles  wlU  not  cost  as  much  as  aircraft  car- 
riers, they  are  not  exactly  throwaways. 
Thus  the  effect  of  this  calculation,  as  with 
the  studies  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entisU  on  the  size  of  our  fleet  of  laser- 
equipped  satellites,  is  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  a  defense  against  Soviet  missiles 
will  be  so  costly  as  to  be  impractical. 

How  did  the  report  to  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  arrive  at  280,000  mis- 
siles? First,  the  report  assimied  that  about 
1,000   sites   in   the   United  States— missUe 


11  The  Soviets  tiave  1,400  miadle  aUoa  and  mis- 
allee.  To  get  five  times  this  number  and  make  up 
for  the  loaaes  suffered  in  penetrating  our  defenae. 
they  would  have  to  build  another  5.600  mlaailes  and 
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■Hoc  oomnuuMi  posts,  and  so  on— need  to  be 
defended.  That  to  reasonable. 

Second,  the  report  assumed  the  Soviets 
might  choose  to  concentrate  their  whole 
attack  on  any  one  of  these  1,000  sites.  This 
means  that  every  single  site  would  have  to 
have  enough  intercepting  missiles  to 
counter  the  Soviet  attack,  if  the  entire 
attack  were  aimed  at  thto  one  location. 

That  is  not  reasonable.  Why  would  the 
Soviets  launch  thousands  of  warheads— 
their  entire  nuclear  arsenal— against  one 
American  missile  sUo?  This  is  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  OIOO  calculation  (garbage  in. 
garbage  out).  The  theorist  makes  an  absurd 
assumption,  does  some  impeccable  mathe- 
matics, and  arrives  at  an  absurd  answer. 

When  theoretical  physicists  Joust  over 
ideas,  a  factor  of  two  hardly  counts:  a  factor 
of  three  matters  a  bit:  factors  of  ten  begin 
to  be  important;  factors  of  100  can  win  or 
lose  an  argument;  and  factors  of  1.000  begin 
to  be  embarrassing.  In  a  study  of  the  practi- 
cality of  the  Neutral  Particle  Beam— that 
most  promising  destroyer  of  Soviet  missiles 
and  warheads— the  panel  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  made  a  mistake  by  a 
cool  factor  of  1.600.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
panel's  estimate  of  the  size  of  our  satellite 
fleet,  the  direction  of  its  error  was  such  as 
to  make  this  promising  "Star  Wars"  tech- 
nology seem  hopelessly  impractical. 

AocOTding  to  the  scientists  who  wrote  the 
ncs  report,  the  device— called  a  linear  ac- 
celerator—needed to  generate  the  Neutral 
Particle  Beam  would  weigh  40.000  tons.  To 
be  effective,  thto  enormous  weight  would 
have  to  be  placed  in  a  satellite.  Of  course, 
the  idea  of  loading  40.000  tons  onto  an  or- 
biting satellite  to  absurd.  By  comparison,  the 
NASA  space  station  will  weigh  about  40 
tons.  Thto  finding  by  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists  makes  it  clear  that  the 
plan  to  use  the  Neutral  Particle  Beam  to  re- 
diculous. 

But  the  UCS's  study  panel  made  a  mis- 
take. The  correct  result  of  the  weight  of  the 
linear  accelerator  to  25  tons,  and  not  40,000 
tons.  Now,  25  tons  to  quite  a  practical  weight 
to  put  into  an  orbiting  satellite.  It  to.  in  fact, 
about  the  same  as  the  payload  carried  in  a 
single  flight  of  the  NASA  shutUe." 

A  UCS  spcAesman  admitted  hto  organiza- 
tion's rather  large  error  in  congressional 
testimony  some  months  ago.'*  But  when  he 
made  the  admission  he  did  not  say:  "We 
have  made  a  mistake  by  a  factor  of  more 
than  a  thousand,  and  the  correct  weight  of 
the  accelerator  for  thto  Neutral  Particle 
Beam  to  not  40.000  tons,  but  closer  to  25 
tons."  He  said:  "We  proposed  to  increase  the 
area  of  the  t)eam  and  accelerator,  noting 
that  would  make  the  accelerator  unaccept- 
ably  massive  for  orbital  deployment.  Our 
colleagues  have  pointed  out  that  the  area 
could  be  increased  after  the  beam  leaves  the 
small  accelerator." 

That  was  all  he  said  about  the  mistake  In 
hto  testimony. 

Now.  thto  cryptic  remark  does  not  convey 
to  a  Senator  attending  the  hearing  that  the 
scientist  has  Just  confessed  to  a  mistake 
which  changes  a  40.000-ton  satellite  into  a 
2S-ton  satellite.  There  to  nothing  in  hto 
remark  to  indicate  that  the  UCS's  dtotin- 
gulshed  panel  of  scientists  had  reached  a 
false  conclusion  on  one  of  the  best  "Star 


■■  The  ihutUe's  payload  Is  33  torn  In  the  orlilta 
euirently  In  use.  It  would  be  about  30  tons  In  the 
orMta  needed  for  the  defensive  screen  sgainst 
Soviet  mlHlles. 

■  •Hesrlnss  Before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aimed  Services.  April  34. 1»B4. 


Warsf  defenses  because  the  panel  had  made 
a  wh4pping  error  in  its  calculations. 

Th«  report  prepared  for  the  OTA  also 
makel  a  mistake  on  the  Neutral  Particle 
Bean^  but  thto  mistake  to  only  by  a  factor  of 
fifteeti.  According  to  the  report,  the  Soviet 
Unloi  can  protect  its  missiles  and  warheads 
from  fche  Neutral  Particle  Beam  with  a  lead 
shield  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
shield,  the  report  states,  would  not  weigh 
too  much  and  therefore  could  be  "an  attrac- 
tive otiuntenneasure"  for  the  Soviets. 

Butt  scientists  at  Los  Alamos  have  pointed 
out  t^t  a  layer  of  lead  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
thick  will  not  stop  the  fast-moving  atoms  of 
the  Neutral  Particle  Beam;  they  will  go 
right  through  it.  In  fact,  a  table  printed  in 
the  OTA  report  itself  shows  that  the  lead 
shield  must  be  15  times  thicker— at  least  IM 
inchea  thick— to  stop  these  fast-moving  par- 
ticles. 

A  Ityer  of  lead  as  thick  as  that,  wrapped 
around  the  electronics  in  the  missile  and  its 
warheads,  would  weigh  many  tons— consid- 
erably more  than  the  total  weight  of  all  the 
warheads  on  the  missile.  If  the  Soviets  were 
unwise  enough  to  follow  the  advice  offered 
them  in  the  report  to  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment,  their  missile  would  be  so 
loaded  down  with  lead  that  it  would  be 
unable  to  get  off  the  ground. 

That  would  be  a  great  plus  for  American 
security,  and  a  nice  response  from  our  de- 
fense scientists  to  the  President's  call  for 
ways  of  making  the  Soviet  missiles  "Impo- 
tent and  olMolete." 

Other  suggestions  for  the  Soviets  can  be 
foun4  in  the  report  by  the  Union  of  Con- 
cern^ Scientists.  They  include  shining  up 
the  Soviet  missUes.  spinning  them,  attach- 
ing "band-aids"  and  "window  shades,"  as 
the  VCS  report  caUs  them,  and  launching 
"balloons"  as  fake  warheads.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  thto  dark  area  of  "countermeas- 
ures,"  but  I  have  talked  with  the  experts 
enouth  to  understand  why  the  prof  essionato 
In  th  e  defense  community  regard  many  of 
these  proposato  as  bordering  on  inanity. 

Putting  a  shine  on  the  missUe  sounds  like 
a  good  idea,  because  it  reflects  a  part  of  the 
laser  beam  and  weakens  the  beam's  effect. 
However,  it  would  be  a  poor  idea  for  the  So- 
viets in  practice.  One  reason  to  that  the  So- 
viets could  not  count  on  keeping  their  mis- 
siles shiny;  during  the  launch  the  missile 
gets  «irty.  partly  because  of  its  own  exhaust 
gase%  and  its  luster  to  quickly  dulled.  But 
the  4>ain  reason  to  that  no  shine  to  perfect; 
some  laser  energy  to  bound  to  get  through, 
and  fill  heat  the  surface.  The  heating  tends 
to  dull  the  shine,  so  more  heat  gets 
thro$gh,  and  duUs  the  shine  some  more, 
and  still  more  heat  gets  through  .  .  .  and 
very  soon  the  shine  to  gone. 

Spuming  the  missile  q)reads  the  energy  of 
the  Uuer  beam  over  its  whole  circumference, 
and  fa  a  better  idea  than  putting  a  shine  on 
it  Qowever.  it  only  gains  the  Soviets  a 
factor  of  pi,  or  roughly  three,  at  most.  And 
it  does  not  gain  them  anything  at  all  if  the 
laser  energy  to  transmitted  In  sharp  pulses 
that  catch  the  missile  in  one  point  of  its 
spin,  so  to  speak.  The  experts  say  there  to 
no  iroblem  in  building  a  laser  that  sends 
out  its  energy  In  sharp  pulses. 

Now  to  the  other  propoaato  by  the  aden- 
ttotsion  the  UCS  panel.  The  "buid-aid"  to  a 
metdl  skirt  which  slides  up  and  down  the 
outode  of  the  missile,  automatically  picking 
out  |he  spot  that  to  receiving  the  full  heat 
of  t]|e  laser  beam,  and  protecting  the  metal 
skin'undemeath.  The  "window  shade"  to  a 
flexBle,  metallized  sheet  which  to  rolled  up 
and  if  astened  to  the  outside  of  the  missile 
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outside  of 


when  it  to  fcunidied,  and  then  unrolled  at  al- 
titudes above  fifty  miles.  It  to  supposed  to 
protect  th4  missile  against  the  X-ray  laser, 
which  to  ahother  exotic  but  promtolng  de- 
fense technology. 

The  trouble  with  these  suggestions  to  that 
they  do  ndt  fit  the  realities  of  missile  con- 
struction very  well.  A  missile  to  a  very  frag- 
ile object,  ^e  ratio  of  its  weight  empty  to 
led  iMing  10  or  15  to  1— nearly 
an  eggshell.  Any  attempt  to 
aids  and  window  shades  on  the 
le  missile,  even  if  their  contours 
are  smoothed  to  minlmiiw  drag,  would  put 
stresses  on  the  flimsy  structure  that  would 
require  a  major  renovation  of  the  rocket 
and  a  new  series  of  test  flights.  If  the  Sovi- 
ets tried  to  carry  out  aU  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  UCS's  scientists— putting  on 
band-aids  and  window  shades,  qiinning  their 
missiles  anid  shining  them  up— their  missUe 
program  ^ould  be  tied  up  In  knots.  That 
would  be  another  fine  reqwnse  from  our 
scientists  to  the  President's  call  for  a  way  of 
rendering  uie  Soviet  weapons  useless. 

The  "baBoon"  to  still  another  trick  to  foU 
our  defenses.  The  thought  here  to  that  after 
the  boost  phase  to  over,  and  the  booster 
rocket  has  fallen  away,  the  bus  that  normal- 
ly pushes  out  the  Soviet  warheads  will  in- 
stead kicid  out  a  large  number  of  "bal- 
loons"—ligpt,  metallized  hollow  spheres. 
Some  balliwns  will  have  warheads  inside 
them,  andi  some  will  not.  Since  the  empty 
baUoons  wfeigh  very  little,  the  Soviets  can 
put  out  a  great  many  of  these.  Not  knowing 
which  amang  thto  great  multitude  of  bal- 
loons contain  warheads,  we  will  waste  our 
mid-courscj  defenses  on  killing  every  balloon 
in  sight,  e^tpty  or  not. 

A  friend  who  works  on  these  matters  all 
the  time  explained  to  me  what  was  wrong 
with  thto  idea.  He  said  that  a  modest 
amount  of  thought  reveato  that  it  to  possible 
to  tell  very  easily  which  balloons  have  war- 
heads, ana  which  do  not.  AU  the  defense 
has  to  do  fc  tap  one,  in  effect,  by  directing  a 
sharp  pulse  of  laser  light  at  it.  and  then  ob- 
serving how  it  recoito.  An  empty  balloon  will 
recoil  motk  rapidly  than  a  loaded  one.  Once 
the  loadeabidloons— the  ones  with  the  war- 
heads—ar^plcked  out.  we  can  go  after  them 
with  our  Neutral  Particle  Beams,  or  other 
iers. 

of  proposed  countermeasures  to 
!te,  but  it  to  representative.  The 
forward  by  the  UCS— the  band- 
aid,  the  wlk>dow  shade,  the  shining  and  spin- 
ning rockets,  and  the  balloon— remind  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  a  group  of  bright  stu- 
dents from  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Sci- 
ence gettfig  together  to  play  a  game  In 
which  thcv  pretend  to  be  Soviet  scientists 
figuring  oit  how  to  defeat  American  missile 
defenses,  tlie  ideas  they  come  up  with  are 
pretty  good  for  a  group  of  high-school  stu- 
dents, but  not  good  enough  to  stand  up  to 
more  than  a  thirty-minute  scrutiny  by  the 
defense  piofessionato  who  earn  their  living 
in  thinking  about  these  matters. 

Of  courje,  there  to  no  harm  in  these  pro- 
posato.  Tl^  harm  comes  in  offering  shoddy 
work— superficial  analyses,  marred  by  errors 
of  fact,  reasoning,  and  simple  carelessness— 
as  a  sound  scientific  study  l)earlng  on  a  deci- 
importance  to  the  American 
le  work  seems  sound  enough  on 
Ltion.  with  Its  numbers, 
theoretical  arguments.  Certain- 
York  Time*  was  impressed  when 
the  UCS  report  as  "exhaustive 
and  highly  technical."  It  to  only  when  you 
penetrate  more  deeply,  and  begin  to  talk 
with    kni  iwledgeable    people    who    have 
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thought  long  and  hard  about  these  prob- 
lems, that  you  realize  something  to  wrong 
here. 

How  did  publtohed  work  by  competent  sci- 
enttots  come  to  have  so  many  major  errors? 
A  theorist  reviewing  these  reports  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  President's  proposal 
cannot  help  noticing  that  all  the  errors  and 
rough  spots  the  calculations  seem  to  push 
the  results  in  one  direction— toward  a  bigger 
and  more  costly  defense,  and  a  negative  ver- 
dict on  the  soundness  of  a  "Star  Wan"  de- 
fense against  Soviet  missiles.  If  the  calcula- 
tions had  been  done  without  bias,  conscious 
or  otherwise,  you  would  expect  some  errors 
to  push  the  result  one  way,  and  other  errors 
to  push  it  the  other  way. 

But  all  the  errors  and  omissions  go  in  one 
direction  only— toward  making  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  seem  impractical,  costly,  and  in- 
effective. 

Thto  to  not  to  say  that  the  errors  were 
made  in  a  deliberate,  conscious  effort  to  de- 
ceive. I  do  not  think  that  for  a  moment. 
What  happens  to  quite  different,  and  every 
theortot  will  recognize  the  phenomenon. 
When  you  flntoh  a  calculation,  you  check 
your  result  against  your  intuitive  feeling  as 
to  what  the  situation  should  be.  You  ask 
yoiuself:  "Does  thto  result  make  sense,  or 
not?"  If  the  result  does  not  make  sense,  you 
know  either  that  you  have  made  a  great  dis- 
covery which  will  propel  you  to  Stockholm, 
or  you  have  made  a  mistake.  Usually  you 
assume  the  latter,  and  you  proceed  to  check 
your  calculations  very  carefully.  But  if  the 
result  seems  to  be  in  good  agreement  with 
everything  you  expected  about  the  behavior 
of  the  system  you  are  investigating,  you  say 
to  yourself,  "WeU.  that  looks  aU  right."  and 
you  go  on  to  the  next  step. 

Of  course,  a  careful  theortot  always  checks 
hto  calculations  anyway,  whether  the 
answer  seems  sensible  or  not.  But  he  to  apt 
to  check  them  Just  a  mite  less  carefully  if 
the  results  agree  with  what  he  expected 
than  if  they  do  not. 

I  think  thto  to  what  must  have  happened 
to  the  theortots  who  wrote  the  report  for 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Sclenttots.  Clearly 
they  had  a  strong  bias  against  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  from  the  beginning,  because 
they  believed  that  a  defense  against  Soviet 
missiles  would,  in  their  own  words,  "have  a 
profoundly  destabilizing  effect  on  the  nucle- 
ar balance,  increasing  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war,"  and  that  such  a  defense  against  mto- 
sOes  "could  well  produce  higher  numbers  of 
fatalities"  than  no  defense  at  all. 

So.  when  the  calculations  by  the  panel 
yielded  the  result  that  thousands  of  laser- 
equipped  satellites  would  be  needed  to 
counter  a  Soviet  attack— which  meant  that 
for  thto  reason  alone  the  whole  plan  was 
hopelessly  impractical— the  members  of  the 
panel  were  not  surprised.  Their  technical 
studies  had  simply  confirmed  what  they  al- 
ready knew  to  be  true  for  other  reasons, 
namely,  that  the  President's  idea  was  terri- 
ble. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  wager  that  if  the 
theorists  studying  the  matter  for  the  UCS 
had  found  that  only  10  satellites  could  pro- 
tect the  United  States  from  a  massive  Soviet 
attack— if  they  had  gotten  a  result  that  indi- 
cated the  President's  proposal  was  simple, 
effective,  and  inexpensive  to  carry  out— 
then  they  would  have  scrutinized  their  cal- 
culations very,  very  carefully. 

What  to  one  to  make  of  all  thto?  When  I 
was  a  graduate  student  in  theoretical  phys- 
ics, we  revered  some  of  the  men  who  have 
lent  their  names  to  the  report  by  the  Union 
of  Concerned  Sclenttots.  They  are  among 


the  glanU  of  aoth-oentury  physica— the 
golden  era  in  our  profession.  Yet  these  sci- 
entists have  given  their  endorsement  to 
badly  flawed  calctilations  that  create  a  mis- 
leading impression  in  the  minds  of  Congress 
and  the  public  on  the  technical  feasibility  of 
A  proposal  aimed  at  protecting  the  United 
States  from  destruction. 

Lowell  Wood,  a  theorist  at  Uvermore  and 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger 
generation  of  defense  scientists,  made  a 
comment  recently  to  the  New  York  Times 
about  what  he  also  saw  as  a  contradiction 
between  the  research  talents  of  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe— the  most  prominent  physicist  associ- 
ated with  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scien- 
tists—and the  negative  views  of  that  great 
theorist  on  the  technical  merlu  of  the  pro- 
posal to  defend  the  United  SUtes  against 
Soviet  missiles.  Dr.  Wood  said: 

"Is  Hans  Bethe  a  good  physicist?  Yes,  he's 
one  of  the  best  alive.  Is  he  a  rocket  engi- 
neer? No.  Is  he  a  military-systems  engineer? 
No.  Is  he  a  general?  No.  Everybody  around 
here  respects  Hans  Bethe  enormously  as  a 
physicist.  But  weapons  are  my  profession. 
He  dabbles  as  a  military-systems  analyst" 

It  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  Wood  has  i>art  of 
the  answer.  I  think  the  remainder  of  the 
answer  to  that  scientists  belong  to  the 
human  race.  As  with  the  rest  of  us,  in  mat- 
ters on  which  they  have  strong  feelings, 
their  rational  Judgments  can  be  clouded  by 
their  ideological  preconceptions. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  28, 19841 

Star  Waks  Is  Oooo  ros  Akms  Cohtrol 

(By  (Charles  Krauthammer) 

The  middle  of  a  Soviet  peace  offensive  to 
traditionally  the  season  of  silliness  about 
the  Russians.  London  to  only  now  recovering 
from  its  swoon  over  the  Oucd  comrades, 
those  adorable  Gorbachevs. 

In  America  the  nonsense  to  more  esoteric. 
It  has  to  do  with  a  current  Gorbachevian 
preoccupation:  President  Rea«»n's  Star 
Wars  proposal  for  nuclear  defense. 

Oort>achev  does  not  like  It.  He  argues 
loudly  that  it  makes  arms  control  impossi- 
ble. At  home,  that  idea  to  given  wide  curren- 
cy by  the  Oang  of  Four  ex-strategists 
(Oeorge  Kennan.  McOeorge  Bundy.  Robert 
McNamara  and  Gerard  Smith)  in  an  influ- 
ential Foreign  Affairs  article  enUUed  "Star 
Wars  or  Arms  ControL"  The  president  must 
choose,  they  warn;  he  can  have  one  but  not 
both. 

The  trickle-down  effect  has  begun.  CBS 
News'  "Face  the  Nation"  led  off  its  program 
thto  week  thus:  "Arms  control  talks  with  the 
Soviets  could  be  in  trouble  because  of  Rea- 
gan's support  for  Star  Wars." 

Thto  idea,  soon  to  achieve  the  status  of 
conventional  wisdom,  to  exactly  wrong.  In 
fact,  arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets  are 
in  existence  because  of  Reagan's  support  for 
Star  Wars. 

The  Soviets,  who  walked  out  of  two  sets  of 
misafle  talks  a  year  ago,  have  returned  to 
the  Uble.  Why?  Their  ultimatum  to  the 
United  States— to  remove  its  mlssOes  from 
Europe— has  not  been  met.  Internally,  noth- 
ing has  changed.  Soviet  leadership  to  at 
least  as  much  in  transition  today  as  it  was  a 
year  ago.  Yet  one  thing  to  new.  RMgan  has 
turned  Star  Wars  from  an  idea  Into  a  $26 
billion  program.  The  Soviets  are  desperate 
to  stop  it. 

The  puzzle  of  the  day  is:  Why?  Study 
after  study  shows  that  the  president's 
dream  of  a  defense  that  renders  nuclear 
weapons  "Impotent  and  obsolete"  to  a  fanta- 
sy. Why  are  the  Soviets  afraid?  So  afraid,  in 
fact,  that  they  have  reversed  field,  swal- 


lowed their  pride  and  conditions,  and  re- 
turned to  Geneva. 

What  do  they  know  that  we  don't? 

They  know  that  for  a  nuclear  defense  to 
"work"  can  mean  two  things.  Many  of  the 
president's  critics  (and  supporters)  have 
been  so  mesmerized  by  hto  vision  of  a  nucle- 
ar-free world  that  they  have  overlooked  one 
of  those  meanings. 

In  hto  March  1983  speech.  Reagan  sold 
Star  Wars  as  a  cure  for  deterrence:  He  still 
seUs  it  the  same  way.  Only  last  week  he  said 
again  that  any  defense  that  resU  on  the 
threat  to  kill  mUlions  of  people  (i.e..  deter- 
rence) to  Immoral.  He  wants  an  American 
defense  to  rest  Instead  on  a  technological 
shield. 

It  to  a  fraudulent  sale.  Politically  brilliant, 
perhaps— Reagan  geU  to  dtoh  the  freezeniks 
by  coopting  their  horror  of  deterrence — but 
a  fraud  nonetheless. 

No  defensive  system  imaginable  can  pro- 
tect populations.  That  to  the  conclusion  not 
Just  of  congenitally  anti-nuclear  (and  anti- 
Reagan)  groups  such  as  the  Union  of  Con- 
cerned Scientists.  One  of  the  first  Pentagon- 
commissioned  studies,  the  Hoffman  report 
of  October  1983.  makes  the  same  point, 
albeit  obliquely.  It  concludes  that  in  the  "in- 
termediate" term— a  delicate  way  of  saying 
"your  lifetime  and  mine,"  without  offending 
the  president— we  must  think  of  something 
other  than  population  defense. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  Such  a  defense 
must  be  unimaginably  perfect.  (A  system  99 
percent  effective  allows  100  bombs  through, 
and  100  bombs  can  mean  the  end  of  the 
United  States.)  Offensive  countermeasures 
are  easy  and  cheap.  And— the  clincher— the 
most  perfect  Star  Wars  defense  does  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  stop  bombs  delivered  by 
cruise  missile  or  bomber.  QED. 

A  defense  meant  to  protect  populations 
won't  work.  But  Star  Wars  can  work  in  a 
second  way.  a  way  that  holds  little  appeal 
for  American  citizens  (hence  Reagan's  si- 
lence on  the  subject),  but  great  interest  for 
Soviet  strategists:  It  could  protect  weapons. 
A  Star  Wars  system  only  partially  effective 
could  protect  America's  retaliatory  (second- 
strike)  capacity,  because  to  retaliate  effec- 
tively only  a  fraction  of  one's  missiles  need 
survive. 

The  Soviets  are  frantic  about  thto  pros- 
pect because  they  have  invested  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  a  huge  firxtistrike 
force  of  SS17S.  18s  and  19s.  An  imperfect 
Star  Wars  designed  to  defend  weapons,  in 
effect  and  unilaterally,  thins  thto  force.  U 
closes  what  Ronald  Rogan  once  called  the 
window  of  vulnerability.  It  to  arms  control 
by  (American)  diktat 

Faced  with  a  challenge  to  the  most  impor- 
tant and  most  threatening  element  of  their 
nuclear  arsenal,  the  Soviets  have  two 
choices.  One  to  to  compete.  Now.  adapting 
an  offense  to  defeat  a  city  defense  to  easy. 
You  have  only  to  find  a  way  to  get,  say,  10 
percent  of  your  warheads  through.  But  to 
defeat  a  defense  of  missile  fields,  you  have 
to  get  a  very  high  percentage  of  your  war- 
heads through.  An  independent  (and  criti- 
cal) study  commissioned  by  Congress'  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  estimates  that 
overwhelming  such  a  defense  could  require 
100  times  the  effort  needed  to  overwhelm  a 
city  defense.  Maintaining  a  potential  for  a 
disarming  first  strike  thus  becomes  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  and  impossibly  expensive 
proposition. 

The  other  Soviet  alternative  to  to  negoti- 
ate. Hence  Geneva. 

Far  from  being  a  threat  to  arms  control. 
Star  Wars,  by  offering  a  unilateral  Amerl- 
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can  alternative,  is  an  Inducement.  It  has  al- 
ready coaxed  Oromyko  to  Geneva  and  Gor- 
bachev to  declare  that  his  side  Is  willing  to 
netotiate  radical  reductions  in  offensive 
arms— once  Star  Wars  is  dealt  with,  of 
course. 

Which  suggests  an  American  agenda  for 
the  New  Tear.  The  Gang  of  Four,  which 
wants  Congress  to  lUU  Star  Wars,  takes  a  va- 
cation from  advice-giving.  Congress  leaves 
Star  Wars  to  the  president  The  president 
renounces  his  fantasy  of  repealing  deter- 
rence and  accepts  the  reality  of  an  imper- 
fect (deterrence-enhancing)  Star  Wars.  Sec- 
retary Shults  carries  this  version  to  Geneva, 
and  deals. 

mom  the  New  York  Times  Magarine,  Jan. 

37.1985] 

DsmrsB  m  Sfmb  Is  Not  "Stak  Wars" 

(By  Zbigniew  BnesinslU,  Robert  Jastrow. 
Max  M.  Kampelman) 

Faith  moves  mountains.  When  it  is  in 
eternal  religious  values,  faith  is  an  indispen- 
sable strength  of  the  human  spirit.  When  it 
is  directed  toward  political  choices,  it  is 
often  an  excuse  for  an  analytic  paralysis. 

Regrettably,  our  national  debate  over 
President  Reagan's  suggestion  that  the 
country  develop  a  strategic  defense  against 
a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  is  taking  on  a  theo- 
logical dimension  that  has  no  place  in  a  re- 
alistic search  for  a  path  out  of  the  world's 
dilemma.  The  idea  of  basing  our  security  on 
the  ability  to  defend  ourselves  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration.  Certainly,  the  role  of 
strategic  defense  was  a  major  issue  in  the 
recent  dialogue  in  Geneva  between  United 
States  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gro- 
myko  on  new  arms-control  negotiations. 

For  many  years,  our  search  for  security 
has  been  restricted  to  designing  offensive 
weapons  to  deter  aggression  through  fear  of 
reprisals.  We  must  not  abandon  nuclear  de- 
terrence until  we  are  convinced  that  a 
better  means  is  at  hand.  But  we  cannot 
deny  that,  for  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States,  the  costs,  insecurities  and 
tensions  surrounding  this  search  for  newer. 
more  effective  and  more  accurate  nuclear 
missiles  produce  a  profound  unease  that  in 
itself  undermines  stability. 

The  conventional  view  Is  that  stability  in 
the  nuclear  age  Is  based  on  two  contradicto- 
ry pursuits:  the  acquisition  of  increasingly 
efficient  nuclear  weapons  and  the  negotia- 
tion of  limits  and  reductions  in  such  weap- 
ons. The  United  States  is  diligently  pursu- 
ing both  objectives,  but  the  complexity  of 
arriving  at  effectual  arms-control  agree- 
ments is  becoming  ^parent  as  more  precise 
and  mobOe  weapons,  with  multiple  war- 
heads, appear  on  both  sides.  Unlike  ours, 
moreover,  many  Soviet  missile  slloe  are  re- 
loadable, and  thus  the  number  of  silos  does 
not  indicate  the  number  of  missiles,  further 
complicating  verification. 

We  must  never  ignore  the  reality  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  is  composed  of  primarily  first- 
strike  weaponry.  And  given  the  large  num- 
bers of  first-strike  Soviet  88-17,-18  and-19 
land-based  missiles,  no  responsible  Ameri- 
can leader  can  make  decisions  about  securi- 
ty needs  without  acknowledging  that  a 
Soviet  first  strike  can  become  a  practical 
option. 

The  Russians  could  strike  us  first  by 
firing  the  reloadable  portion  of  their  nucle- 
ar arsenal  at  our  missiles,  the  Strategic  Air 
Command  and  nuclear  submarine  bases,  and 
if  the  surviving  American  forces  (essentially 
nuclear  submarines)  were  to  respond,  the 


could  immediately  counter  by  at- 

our  dtiea  with  mlatilea  from  nonre- 

silos  and.  a  few  houn  later,  with 

er   of   their  flrst^trike   reloadable 

had  survived  our  counterattadL 

set  up  for  launching  three  salvos 

>ne. 

To  \m,  this  catastrophic  exchange  is  un- 
thlnka^le.  But,  with  the  strong  probability 
that  tl|e  American  response  would  be  badly 
crippled  at  the  outset  by  a  Soviet  strike, 
some  llussian  leader  could  someday  well 
consider  such  a  potential  cost  bearable  in 
the  llgbt  of  the  resulting  "victory."  Further- 
more, fuch  an  analysis  might  well  antictpate 
that  ai  American  President,  knowing  that  a 
strike  jagalnst  our  dtles  would  inevitably 
follow  jotir  response  to  a  Soviet  flnt  strike, 
might  ^ooae  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe  by 
making  important  political  oonoeasions.  No 
reqwivible  American  President  can  permit 
this  country  to  have  to  live  under  such  a 
threat,  not  to  speak  of  the  hypothetical 
danger  of  having  to  choose  either  annihila- 
tion  at'  submission  to  nuclear  blackmail. 
Hence  the  understandable  and  continual 
drive  for  more  effective  offensive  mlssUes  to 
provide  greater  deterrence. 

The  result  is  that  weapons  technology  is 
shaping  an  Increasingly  precarious  Ameri- 
can-So^et  strategic  relationship.  For  this 
reason!  we  urge  serious  consideration  be 
given  tt>  whether  some  form  of  Strategic  De- 
fense InltiaUve  (SJ3.I.)  might  not  be  stabi- 
lizing, [enhancing  to  deterrence  and  even 
helpful  to  arms  control.  To  that  end.  we  ad- 
dress (be  major  Issues  in  strategic  defense 
from  tluree  points  of  view: 

(1)  Itie  technical'  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles tjrhnically  and  budgetarUy  feasible? 

(2)  "^e  strategic:  Is  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles strategically  desirable?  Does  it  enhance 
or  diminish  stability?  Does  it  enhance  or  dl- 
minlstai  the  prospects  for  arms  control  and  a 
nucleat-weapons  buOd-down? 

(3)  'fhe  political:  What  are  the  political 
implications  of  strategic  defense  for  our 
own  country  and  for  our  relations  with  our 
allies?  What  are  the  implications  for  the 
larger  dimensions  of  our  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  How  do  we  seek  the 
needed  domestic  consensus  on  a  viable  strat- 
egy? 

It  deal  has  been  written  about  the 
^f  missile-defense  technology.  Some 

say  the  technology  sought  is  unat- 
others  that  it  Is  merely  unattain- 
able la  this  generation.  Tet  the  promise  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is  real. 
Some  of  the  technologies  are  mature  and 
unexoiic.  Their  deployment  around  the  end 
of  thig  decade  would  involve  mainly  engi- 
neering development.  Technically,  these 
vital  defenses  could  be  in  place  at  this 
moment  were  it  not  for  the  constraints  ac- 
cepted by  the  United  States  in  its  adherence 
to  theJanUballisUc  missile  treaty  of  1972. 

Vnn^  development  and  some  additional  re- 
searcli  we  can  now  construct  and  deploy  a 
two-layer  or  double-screen  defense,  which 
can  bd  in  place  by  the  early  1990'b  at  a  cost 
we  es^mate  to  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $80  billion.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  effectiveness  of  each  layer 
would  be  70  percent.  The  combined  effec- 
tiveness of  the  two  layers  would  be  over  90 
percent:  Less  than  one  Soviet  warhead  in  10 
wouldlreach  its  target— more  than  sufficient 
to  discourage  Soviet  leaders  from  any 
thought  of  achieving  a  successful  first 
strike. 

The  first  layer  in  the  two-layer  defense 
system— the  "boost-phase"  defense— would 
go  Int  >  effect  as  a  Soviet  first-strike  missile. 
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or  "booster]"  carrying  multiple  warheads 
rises  above  t  tie  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  its  traJecl  ory.  This  boost-phase  defense- 
based  on  iiterception  and  destruction  by 
nonnudear  '  projectiles— would  depend  on 
satellites  fo^  the  surveillance  of  the  Soviet 
missile  field!  and  the  tracking  of  missiles  as 
they  rise  from  their  sflos.  These  operations 
could  only  be  carried  out  from  space  plat- 
forms orbltng  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Be- 
cause they  we  weightless  in  orbit,  such  plat- 
forms could  be  protected  against  attack  by 
heavy  armor,  onboard  weapons  and  maneu- 
verability. 

After  the  booster  has  burned  out  and 
fallen  away,  the  warheads  arc  through 
qjaoe  on  ttteir  way  to  the  United  States. 
The  second  layer  of  the  defense— the  termi- 
nal defensej-comes  into  play  as  the  war- 
heads deacand.  Interception  would  be  at 
considerable  altitude,  above  the  atmosphere 
if  possible,  tliis  second  phase  requires  fur- 
ther engln«yring,  already  under  way,  be- 
cause interception  above  the  atmosphere 
makes  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
real  warheads  and  decoys.  In  the  interim, 
interception  can  take  place  in  the  atmos- 
phere, where  differences  in  air  drag  sepa- 
rate warheads  from  decoys.  In  either  event, 
destruction  of  the  warheads  would  take 
place  at  sufficiently  high  altitudes,  above 
100.000  feet,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
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from  warheads  designed  to 
approached  by  an  intercept- 


ground 
explode  whi 
ingmlssOe. 

Of  the  tw^  layers  in  the  defense,  the  boost 
phase  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  would 
prevent  th^  Russians  from  concentrating 
their  warheads  on  such  high-priority  targets 
as  the  natfonal-command  authority  (the 
chain  of  aommand.  beginning  with  the 
President,  far  ordering  a  nuclear  strike),  key 
intercontinoital-ballistlc  missile  sQos  or  the 
Trident  subfnarine  pens,  because  they  could 
not  predict  { which  booster  and  which  war- 
heads would  escape  destruction  and  get 
through. 

This  fact  is  important.  Simply  a  so-called 
"point  defense"  of  our  missile  silos,  it  has 
been  suggested,  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
store much  of  the  credibility  of  our  land- 
based  determent,  now  compromised  by  8,000 
Soviet  ICBfC  warheads.  It  is  particularly 
necessary  to  protect  the  550  silos  containing 
our  Mlnutetoan  III  ICBM's,  of  which  300 
have  the  highly  precise  Bfark  12A  warheads. 
These  are  tie  only  missiles  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  States  with  the  combination 
of  yield  an^l  accuracy  required  to  destroy 
hardened  Soviet  military  sites  and  the  1,500 
hardened  bunkers  that  would  shelter  the 
Soviet  leaArshlp.  But  their  very  impor- 
tance to  us  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  a 
point  defenfe,  because  the  value  of  the  silos 
to  us  means  they  will  be  among  the  highest- 
priority  taiyets  in  any  Soviet  first  strike. 
The  Russiahs  can  overwhelm  any  point  de- 
fense we  Place  aroimd  those  silos,  If  they 
wish  to  do  so,  by  allocating  large  niunbers  of 
warheads  to  these  critical  targets.  But  If  we 
include  a  ^oost-phase  defense  to  destroy 
their  warhaads  at  the  time  of  firing,  their 
objective  becomes  enormously  more  diffi- 
cult to  accomplish. 

The  boosi-phase  defense  has  still  another 
advantage.  }t  could  effectively  contend  with 
the  menacd  of  the  Soviet  SS-I8's,  monster 
missiles  tw|ee  the  size  of  the  97.5-ton  MX. 
Each  S8-18  carries  10  warheads,  but  prob- 
ably could  be  loaded  with  up  to  30.  The  Rus- 
sians could  thus  add  thousands  of  ICBM 
warheads  to  their  arsenal  at  relatively 
modest  cos;.  With  numbers  like  that,  the 
costs  favor  the  Russians.  But  a  boost-phase 


defense  can  eliminate  all  a  mlssUe's  war- 
heads at  one  time— an  effective  response  to 
the  SS-18  problem. 

The  likely  technology  for  an  early  use  of 
the  boost-phaae  defense  would  use  "smart" 
nonnudear  projectiles  that  home  In  on  the 
target,  using  radar  or  heat  waves,  and  de- 
stroy it  on  impact.  The  technology  is  dose 
at  hand  and  need  not  wait  for  the  avallabU- 
ity  of  the  more  devastating  but  less  mature 
technologies  of  the  laser,  the  neutral  parti- 
cle beam  or  the  electromagnetic  rail  gun. 
The  interceptor  rocket  for  this  early  boost- 
phase  defense  could  be  derived  from  air-de- 
fense interceptors  that  will  soon  be  avail- 
able, or  the  technology  of  antisatelllte  mis- 
siles (ASAT)  launched  from  F-15  aircraft. 
These  rockets  could  weigh  about  500 
pounds,  the  nonnudear  supersonic  projec- 
tiles about  10  pounds. 

Interceptor  rockets  would  be  stored  in 
pods  on  satellites  and  fired  frtHs  space.  The 
tracking  information  needed  to  aim  the 
rockets  would  also  be  acquired  from  satel- 
lites orbiting  over  the  Soviet  missile  fields. 
The  so-called  "space  weapons"  of  strategic 
defense  are  indispensable  for  the  crucial 
boost-phase  defense.  To  eliminate  them 
would  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  defense. 

We  estimate  that  the  coat  of  establishing 
such  a  boost-phase  defense  by  the  early 
1990's  would  be  roughly  $45  billion.  That 
price  tag  indudes  100  satellites,  each  hold- 
ing 150  interceptors— BUffldent  to  counter  a 
mass  Soviet  attack  from  all  their  1,400  silos; 
plus  four  geosynchronous  satellites  and  10 
low-altitude  satellites  dedicated  to  surveil- 
lance and  tracking:  plus  the  cost  of  facilities 
for  ground-control  communications  and 
battle  management. 

The  technology  used  for  the  terminal  de- 
fense could  be  a  small,  nonnudear  homing 
interceptor  with  a  heat-seeking  sensor, 
which  would  be  launched  by  a  rocket  weigh- 
ing one  to  two  tons  and  costing  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  each.  Interception  would  take 
place  above  the  atmosphere.  If  possible,  to 
give  wider  "area"  protection  to  the  terrain 
below.  These  heat-seeing  interceptors  can 
be  available  for  deploymmt  in  about  five 
years  if  a  decision  Is  reached  to  follow  that 
course.  One  concept  for  this  technology  was 
tested  successfully  last  June  by  the  Defense 
Department,  when  an  Intercepting  missile 
seroed  In  on  an  oncoming  warhead  at  an  al- 
titude of  100  miles  and  destroyed  it. 

The  technology  for  a  terminal  defense 
within  the  atmosphere  would  be  somewhat 
different,  but  would  probably  also  depend 
on  heat-seeking  missiles.  The  cost  of  this 
terminal  layer  of  defense  would  be  about 
$15  billion  and  Indude  $10  billion  for  5,000 
interceptors,  plus  $5  billion  for  10  aircraft 
carrying  instruments  for  tracidng  of  the 
Soviet  warheads. 

The  estimated  $80  billion  for  this  two- 
layer  defense  Is  a  ball-park  figure,  of  course. 
However,  even  with  its  uncertainties,  it  is 
surely  an  affordable  outlay  for  protecting 
our  country  from  a  nuclear  first  strike. 

To  be  siue,  the  above  Is  not  an  attractive 
option  to  those  who  place  all  their  eggs  in 
the  arms-control  liasket  and  underestimate 
the  Immense  difficulty  of  attaining  an  effec- 
tive and  truly  verifiable  pact.  It  is  also  not 
appealing  to  those  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
it  is  best  to  assure  survival  by  simply  loaln- 
talning  the  perilous  balance  of  terror  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  favor  energetically  pursuing 
arms-control  negotiations  and  seeking  to 
achieve  credible  deterrence,  but  these  op- 
tions by  themselves  are  unfortunately  not 
as  likely  to  provide  a  more  secure  future  as 


the  alternative  strategy  of  mutual  security 
combining  defense  against  missiles  wiUi  re- 
taliatory offenae. 

The  simplest  and  most  appealing  option, 
quite  naturally,  is  comprehensive  arms  con- 
troL  Large  rednetimis  in  both  launchers  and 
warheads,  as  well  as  effective  restrictions  on 
surreptitious  deployment  or  qualitative  im- 
provements, would  enhance  nudear  stabili- 
ty and  produce  greater  mutual  confidence. 
It  would,  if  properly  negotiated  and  effec- 
tively monitored,  enhance  mutual  survival. 

How  likely  is  such  a  future?  Some 
progress  in  arms  control  is  probably  possi- 
ble, but  genuinely  effective  arms  control 
would  require  that:  (1)  there  be  a  restraint 
imposed  on  qualitative  weapons  enhance- 
ment: (2)  mobOe  systems,  relatively  easy  to 
deploy  secretly,  be  subject  to  some  form  of 
direct  verification;  (3)  a  method  be  devised 
for  distingiiishing  nuclear-armed  and  non- 
nuclear  cruise  missiles,  and  (4)  monitoring 
arrangements  t>e  devised  for  preventing  sur- 
reptitious development,  testing  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  systems.  So  far.  the  Soviet 
record  of  compliance  with  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  accords  is  suffidently  troubling  to 
warrant  skepticism  regarding  the  likelihood 
of  implementing  any  such  complex  and  far- 
reaching  agreement. 

Moreover,  such  an  agreement  would  have 
to  recognize  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
limit  space-based  systems  without  imposing 
a  simultaneous  limit,  along  the  above  lines, 
on  terrestrially  deployed  systems,  which 
present  the  grnter  threat  to  survivaL  After 
aU,  the  space-baaed  defenses  indude  no 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  no  nuclear 
weapons.  And  It  should  be  some  cause  for 
concern  to  note  the  Soviet  insistence  on  pro- 
hibiting space-based  dffentlve  tvttemt,  the 
only  method  now  available  to  inhibit  the 
first-strike  use  of  land-baaed  Soviet  offen- 
sive systems. 

Finally,  a  cmnprehensive  and  genuinely 
verifiable  agreement,  HmiMng  both  qualita- 
tively and  quantitively  the  respective  strate- 
gic forces,  on  earth  and  in  space,  will  re- 
quire a  much  more  felldtous  political  dl- 
mate  than  currently  exists.  Negotiations 
may  lead  to  such  lmi>rovement,  but  in  the 
setting  of  intense  and  profound  geopolitical 
rivalry,  how  realistic  is  it  to  expect  in  the 
near  future  accommodation  sufficient  to 
generate  the  political  will  essential  for  a 
genuine  breakUirougb  in  arms-control  nego- 
tiations? The  mere  moitions  of  Afg^iani- 
Stan,  Nicaragua,  Sakharov  and  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  dramatiie  the  depths  of 
the  problem.  There  may  be  no  direct  negoti- 
ating linkage  between  theae  acts  of  Soviet 
misconduct  and  arms  control,  but  their  po- 
litical interaction  is  evident. 

This  is  why  there  is  currently  such  an  em- 
phasis on  maintaining  peace  via  the  doc- 
trine of  deterrence  baaed  on  mutual  assured 
destruction,  called  MAD.  But  what  does  this 
mean  in  an  age  when  weapons  are  hemming 
incredibly  predae.  mobile  and  difficult  to 
count?  In  the  absence  of  a  miraculous 
breakthrough  in  arras  control,  the  only  pos- 
sible protection  within  the  framework  of 
the  deterrence  approach  is  to  sto^pUe  more 
offensive  systems.  This  is  in  part  what  we 
are  doing.  But  how  many  of  such  systems 
will  be  needed  in  the  likely  ocmdlUons  of  the 
next  decade?  If  Soviet  strmtcglc  forces  con- 
tinue to  grow  both  quantitatively  and  quali- 
tatively, our  country  will  have  to  deploy,  at 
enormous  cost,  probably  no  fewer  than 
1,500  to  2,000  mobile  Mldgetmen  to  preserve 
deterrence.  How  will  they  be  deployed? 
Where?  And  at  what  coat?  And  will  the 


Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  be  more 
or  leas  secure  with  the  deployment  of  such 
precise  weaponry  capable  of  effective  pre- 
emption? The  Soviet  answer  is  dear  The 
Russians  are  busy  enhancing  the  survivabil- 
ity of  their  leadership  and  of  their  key  fa- 
cilities by  hardening,  dispersal  and  decep- 
tion. 

This  second  traditional  alternative, 
mutual  assured  destruction,  cannot  be  an 
acceptable,  long-nm  option,  although  it  is  a 
necessary  policy  in  the  absence  of  an  alter- 
native, ^ven  the  dynamics  of  weapons  tech- 
nology. Thus,  a  new  third  option,  the  Strat- 
egy of  Mutual  Security,  must  be  explM«d  as 
preferable.  The  combination  of  defense 
against  maoe  missiles  with  retaliatory  of- 
fense in  reserve  enhanrea  deterrence. 

And  it  does  not  compromise  stability,  even 
if  only  the  United  States  were  inltlaUy  to 
have  such  a  strategic  defense.  The  deploy- 
ment of  the  systems  deacrfbed  above  would 
not  give  us  absolute  tHXttection  from  Soviet 
retaliation  against  a  possible  first  strike  by 
us.  a  reasonable  though  m<«pi«/<«»i  Soviet 
concern.  Furthermore,  the  Russians  know 
we  are  not  deploying  first-strike  counter- 
force  systems  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  first  strike  by  us  feasible.  In  any  case,  one 
can  be  quite  certain  that  the  Ruasians  will 
also  be  moving  to  acquire  an  enhanced  stra- 
tegic defense,  even  if  they  do  not  accept 
President  Reagan's  offer  to  share  ours. 
Indeed,  they  are  doing  so  now  and  have 
been  for  some  time. 

As  our  strategic'  space-defense  initiative 
expands  Incrementally,  it  should  be  realisti- 
cally possible  to  scale  down  our  offensive 
forces.  Such  a  transition,  first  of  the  United 
States  and  eventually  of  the  Soviet  Unioa. 
into  a  genuinely  defensive  posture,  with  nd- 
ther  side  posing  a  first-strike  threat  to  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  staMUdng  but  It 
would  also  be  moat  hdpful  to  the  pursuit  of 
more  far-reaching  arms-control  agreements. 
Strategic  defense  would  compensate  for  the 
inevitable  dlfficulUes  of  verification  and  for 
the  absence  of  genuine  trust  by  permitting 
some  risk-taking  in  such  agreements.  This  is 
another  reason  why  strategic  defense 
should  not  be  traded  in  the  forthcoming  ne- 
gotiations in  return  for  promises  that  can  be 
broken  at  any  time. 

No  significant  public  policy  can  be  carried 
out  in  a  democracy  without  being  fully  dis- 
cussed and  accepted  by  the  broad  policy. 
Nor  can  an  int««sted  public  be  ext>ected  to 
resolve  disputes  among  experts  as  to  ques- 
tions of  technical  feasibility.  The  current 
debate  over  President  Reagan's  initiative  far 
a  strategic  defense  program  suffers  from 
that  conflict  among  scientists.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  clarify  this  issue. 

We  can  begin  a  two-tiered  strategie  de- 
fense that  would  protect  command  struc- 
ture as  well  as  our  misailfa  and  silos  and 
thus  discourage  any  thoughts  by  the  Soviet 
military  that  a  first-strike  effort  would  be 
effective.  Some  within  the  scientific  commu- 
nity minlmlae  the  importance  of  this  techni- 
cal feasibility  and  emphasise  instead  the 
view  that  it  is  sdentif  ically  impossible  today 
to  provide  a  strategic  defense  that  will  pro- 
tect our  dtles.  Such  as  broad  defense  of 
pcKnilations  is  today  not  feasible,  but  it  is 
prudent  for  our  sodety  to  keep  In  mind  the 
rising  tide  of  technical  and  sdentlflc  ad- 
vances so  rapidly  overwhelming  the  20th 
century. 

The  "impossible"  is  a  concept  we  should 
use  with  great  hesitation.  It  is  foolhardy  to 
predict  the  timing  of  innovations.  We  are 
persuaded  that  the  laws  of  physics  do  not  in 
any  way  prevent  the  technical  requirements 
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of  a  defensive  shield  Uut  would  protect  pop- 
ulations as  well  as  weapons.  A  total  shield 
should  remain  our  ultimate  objective,  but 
there  is  every  reason  for  us  to  explore  tran- 
sitional defenses,  particularly  because  the 
one  we  have  discussed  would  serve  to  deter 
the  dangers  of  a  first  strike.  Defenses 
acainst  ballistic  missiles  can  be  effective 
without  being  "perfect."  and  the  technology 
for  this  is  nearly  in  hand. 

Society  must  also  not  forget  that  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  age,  the 
organised  scientific  community  has  not  had 
a  particularly  good  record  of  predicting  de- 
velopments that  were  not  part  of  the 
common  wisdom  of  the  day.  In  1936,  for  ex- 
ample. A.W.  Bidcerton.  a  British  scientist, 
said  it  was  scientifically  impossible  to  send  a 
rocket  to  the  moon.  In  the  weapons  field. 
United  States  Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  told 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  in  194S:  "That 
(atomic]  bomb  will  never  go  off.  and  I  speak 
as  an  expert  in  explosive."  And  Dr.  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  who  directed  the  Government's 
World  War  II  science  effort,  said  after  the 
war  that  he  rejected  the  talk  "about  a  3.000- 
mile  rocket  shot  from  one  continent  to  the 
other  carrjring  an  atomic  bomb  .  .  .  and  we 
can  leave  that  out  of  our  thinking."  In  the 
strategic  area,  as  late  as  1965,  the  capable 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
wrote:  "There  Is  no  indication  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  seeking  to  develop  a  strategic  force 
as  large  as  our  own." 

Our  debate  and  our  discussion,  further- 
more, must  not  ignore  what  the  Russians, 
who  have  always  understood  the  need  for 
defenses,  are  doing  in  space.  They  have 
spent  more  on  strategic  defensive  forces 
since  the  anUbalUstic  missUe  (ABM)  treaty 
was  signed  in  1973  than  on  strategic  offen- 
sive forces.  Their  antisatellite  program 
began  nearly  two  decades  ago.  The  Soviet 
military  is  now  working  aggressively  on  a 
nationwide  miasQe-defense  sjrstem;  and  it 
now  appears  ready  to  deploy  a  system  capa- 
ble of  defending  the  country  not  only 
against  aircraft,  but  also  many  tjrpes  of  bal- 
listic missiles.  Clearly,  the  Soviet  work  in 
strategic  defense  has  taken  place  in  spite  of 
ABM  treaty  provisions.  The  large  radar  in- 
stallation in  central  Siberia  expressly  vio- 
lates that  treaty  with  us.  Tet  the  planning 
for  it  must  have  begun  many  years  ago. 

The  recent  Oeneva  meeting  must  be  con- 
sidered a  major  productive  result  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  March  1983  speech  annoimc- 
ing  that  we  would  begin  developing  a  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.  We  are  reminded  that 
in  1967  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pro- 
posed to  Prime  Minister  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin 
a  ban  on  ABM's,  which  was  flatly  rejected. 
In  1969,  President  Nixon  proposed  to  the 
Congress  that  our  country  begin  such  an 
ABM  program,  because  the  Russians 
showed  little  desire  to  Join  us  in  prohibiting 
such  weapons.  Shortly  after  Congress  V}- 
proved  that  program,  the  Russians  em- 
braced the  idea  of  an  ABM  treaty.  Had  oiu* 
Qovemment  not  announced  its  S.D.I.  pro- 
gram, we  might  still  be  in  the  cold  storage 
of  the  Soviet  freese  precipitated  by  their 
walking  out  of  the  Oeneva  negotiations. 

Arms  control  has  been  said  to  be  at  a  dead 
end.  and  the  stalemate  has  reflected  an  im- 
passe in  thought  and  in  conception.  Our 
present  policy  requires  both  us  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  a  theory  of  mutual 
annihilation  based  on  a  strategic  balance  of 
offensive  weapons.  The  American  approach 
has  been  to  depend  on  deterrence  alone  and 
not  on  defending  ourselves  from  Soviet  of- 
fensive weapons,  while  the  Russians  have 
made  it  clear  by  their  actions  that  they 


intendl  to  defend  themselves  against  our 
miasildB.  In  any  event,  what  is  clear  Is  that 
mankind  must  find  ways  of  lifting  itself  out 
of  this  balance  of  terror.  Mutual  assured  de- 
structmn  must  be  replaced  by  mutual  as- 
sured iurvival.  Our  safety  cannot  depend  on 
our  having  no  defense  against  mlssUes.  The 
proper  role  of  government  Is  to  protect  the 
country  from  aggression,  not  merely  avenge 
it.  It  Ig  astounding  that  a  President  should 
be  f aidted  for  seeking  a  formula  and  an  ap- 
proad)  that  will  protect  us  from  the  contin- 
ual tlveats  and  terrors  coming  from  the 
volatile  vagaries  of  adventurism  and  miacal- 
culati^ 

Even  if  a  perfect  defense  of  our  popula- 
tion should  be  impossible  to  achieve— and 
none  of  us  can  l>e  certain  of  that— the  lead- 
en of  t»ur  Oovemment  have  a  responsibility 
defense  alternatives  designed  to 
ite  and  frustrate  aggreaslon  by  our 
lea.  The  very  injection  of  doubt  into 
IculatliHis  strengthens  the  prospect 
of  he^tation  and  deterrence.  It  may  not  be 
possible  to  destroy  the  world's  ballistic  mis- 
siles, lilt  if  we  can  return  than  to  the  status 
of  a  rotallatory  deterrent  rather  than  a  pre- 
emptive strike  we  will  have  reduced  the 
need  for  the  existing  large  arsenal  and 
thereter  the  threat  of  war. 

The 'argument  has  been  made  that  the 
S.D.I.  is  politically  harmful  because  our 
North ;  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  allies 
have  wt  received  the  initiative  with  any  en- 
thusiasm. Their  skepticism  is  an  imder- 
8tand4>le  initial  reaction.  First  of  all.  our 
allies  ^ere  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Presi- 
dent's March  proposal  of  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Inititive.  At  times,  secret  discussions 
are  nepessary,  but  doubtless  allied  coopera- 
tion vfa  be  forthcoming  in  direct  tnvportion 
to  timely  and  honest  consultation.  Further- 
more, European  political  leaders  feel  under 
great  pressure  from  an  activist  peace  move- 
ment that  emphasises  traditional  arms-con- 
trol n^tiatlons  as  a  major  objective.  A  new 
approach,  which  the  Russians  criticize  as 
hoetU4  is.  therefore,  looked  upon  as  trou- 
bling, Regardless  of  its  merit. 

As  t^  the  substance  of  the  initiative,  cou- 
pling our  national  security  interest  with 
that  oif  our  allies  is  a  foundation  of  NATO 
defen*.  Any  tendency  toward  decoupling 
produ^  great  concern  on  their  part  West- 
em  Eiiropean  leaders  look  upon  all  security 
proposals  with  that  criterion  in  mind. 
Should  America  technically  succeed  in  pro- 
viding a  shield  against  mlsallet,  Europeans 
wond<r  whether  they  would  then  not  be  left 
in  an  exposed  position,  facing  a  superior 
Soviet  conventional  military  force. 

The  concerns  may  be  understandable,  but 
will  diftiinish  with  time  and  discussion.  First 
of  all..  President  Reagan's  call  for  strategic 
defenite  brought  the  Russians  back  to  the 
Oeneva  negotiating  table.  More  important, 
however,  it  will  become  Increasingly  evident 
to  our  friends,  as  some  of  the  confusion 
about  the  technology  dissipates,  that  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  protect  Its 
missiles  Immeasurably  strengthens  our 
power  to  deter  and  thereby  serves  to  protect 
our  allies.  Indeed,  such  a  system  is  expected 
to  be  at  least  as  effective  against  the  8&-30's 
aimed  at  western  Europe  as  it  is  against 
ICBKFs.  Finally,  a  development  pulling  the 
world  away  from  the  precipice  of  nuclear 
terror  goes  far  to  help  create  an  encourag- 
ing attnosphere  for  dialogue  and  agreement, 
a  vital  prerequisite  for  peace. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  reach  two  basic 
condasions: 

(1)  Developing  a  stabilizing,  limited  two- 
tier  strategic  defense  capability  is  desirable 
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and  called  fpr  by  the  likely  strategic  condi- 
tions imme<Uately  ahead.  Such  a  deploy- 
ment wouldjbe  helpful  both  in  the  military 
and  in  the)  political  dimensions.  It  is  a 
proper  response  to  the  challenge  posed  by 
political  tmaertalnUes  and  the  dynamics  of 
weapons  dweloment.  The  two-layered  de- 
fense described  here  can  be  deployed  by  the 
early  1990'sJ  Americans  will  rest  easier  when 
that  limltet^  defense  is  In  place,  for  It  wUl 
mean  that  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet  first 
strike  to  almlost  nU. 
<3)  A  thrfe-  or  four-layer  defense,  using 
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technologies  as  the  laser  now 
.tion  in  the  research  phase  of 
Defense  Initiative,  may 
ty  by  the  end  of  the  century, 
shows  an  advanced  system 
its  deployment  may  well 
idency  of  our  defense  to  a  level 
ection  as  to  signal  a  final  end 
nudear  ballistic  missiles.  A  re- 
offering  such  enormous  po- 
In  our  security  must  be  pur- 
of  the  fact  that  a  successful 
outcome  cannot  be  assured  at  thto  Juncture. 
The  ciurrtot  debate  to  necessary.  There 
are  many  qQestions.  technical  and  political, 
ahead  of  xa.  For  the  debate  to  be  construc- 
tive, howevf r,  we  must  overcome  the  tend- 
ency to  poltticize  it  on  a  partisan  basis.  Our 
objectives  should  be  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
current  ma^  of  world  terror.  The  Presi- 
dent's initiative  toward  that  end  to  a  major 
contribution  to  arms  control  and  stability. 
The  aim  of  making  nuclear  weapons  impo- 
tent and  obsolete  should  be  encouraged  and 
not  savaged; 

[From  Physics  Today,  June  1985] 
Stkatkgic  Dxrafsx  ImriATrvK  Thx  Politics 

AHD  SdBlICI  OP  WbAPOMS  IN  SpACX 

(By  Oerold  Yonas) 

Where  there  U  no  viaion,  the  people 
j»erith.—Pn  verbs  XXIX,  18. 

On  33  Mirch  1983,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced on  national  television  that  he  was 
"launching  in  effort  which  holds  the  prom- 
toe  of  chani  dng  the  course  of  human  histo- 
ry"—a  sdei  tif  Ic  research  program  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  defense  against  balltotic 
missiles  coild  be  feasible.  The  President 
characterind  the  program,  now  known  as 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  as  a  "formi- 
dable techriical  task"  that  might  not  be  at- 
tainable bdfore  the  end  of  thto  centiuy- 
"Would  It  ilDt  be  better  to  save  lives  than  to 
avenge  theii?"  he  asked  that  night.  "What 
if  free  peoiile  could  live  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  tnelr  security  did  not  rest  upon 
the  threat  pf  instant  retaliation  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attatic  that  we  could  intercept  and 
destroy  stipiteglc  ballistic  missiles  before 
they  reach  bur  soil  or  that  of  our  allies?"  At 
the  end  of  Ito  talk,  he  called  on  the  sdentif - 
ic  community  that  invented  nudear  wem>- 
ons  "to  turp  their  great  talents  now  to  the 
cause  of  mankind  and  world  peace,  to  give 
us  the  means"  to  devise  ways  of  "rendering 
nudear  weapons  impotent  and  obsolete." 

The  Presnent'  proposal  took  many  [)eople 
by  surprisei  It  isn't  every  day  that  a  presi- 
dent chllenfes  the  prevaUing  wisdom  within 
the  politick  and  defense  establishments 
about  nucltar  strategy.  Hto  ultimate  goal, 
often  expressed,  to  that  science  and  technol- 
ogy will  enible  the  US  and  its  allies  to  pro- 
tect tbemsdves  against  ballistic  missiles  and 
thereby  liberate  the  world  from  the  specter 
of  nuclear  war.  President  Reagan  has  specu- 
lated that  the  research  effort  for  SDI 
"could  pav4  the  way  for  arms  control  meas- 
ures to  elinkinate  the  weapons  themselves." 


Indeed,  he  recently  sUted  "We  seek  to 
render  obsolete  the  balance  of  terror  or 
mutual  assured  destruction,  as  it  to  called, 
and  replace  it  with  a  system  incapable  of 
Initiating  armed  conflict  or  causing  mass  de- 
struction, and  yet  effective  in  preventing 
war." 


It  also  became  increasingly  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Union  to  creating  ground-based 
defensive  sjrstems  to  augment  its  long-range 
offensive  weapons.  It  to  continuing  tests  of 
an  operational  antisatellite  system,  improv- 
ing a  ballistic-missile  defense  capability 
around  Moscow  and  completing  a  large 
phased-array  radar  facility  at  Krasnoyarsk 
in  Siberia,  far  from  its  borders  and  facing 
inward,  as  if  to  direct  ABM  weapons.  It  to 
thto  radar  that  President  Reagan  has  criti- 
cized as  a  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  The 
Soviet  Union  also  to  making  large  invest- 
ments in  advanced  long-term  IUIeD  for  bal- 
Itotic-missile  defense,  such  as  ground-based 
lasers.  In  addition,  the  USSR  to  developing 
an  antltactlcal  ballistic  missile  that  may 
have  capabilities  against  strategic  missUes 
as  well.  Taken  together,  the  Soviet  ABM 
and  AMB-related  activities  indicate  the 
USSR  may  be  preparing  a  nationwide  de- 
fense. 

By  contrast  to  the  Soviet  activities,  it  ap- 
peared to  many  of  us  in  weapons  research, 
the  US  was  pursuing  an  inadequately  sup- 
ported program  in  ballistic-missile  defense. 
Worse,  the  program  seemed  to  lack  defini- 
tion, strategy  and  goato.  It  could  be  charac- 
terized, we  said  among  ourselves,  by  fitful 
starts  and  stops,  changes  in  direction,  dis- 
putes over  funding  and  turf  battles  between 
government  departments  and  military  serv- 
ices. Despite  rather  significant  expendi- 
tures, the  full  potential  of  research  on  bal- 
Itotic-mlssile  defense  was  not  being  realized. 
We  were  aware  that  research  and  develop- 
ment had  advanced  considerably  in  the  pre- 
vious 10  years,  but  the  nation  was  not  ac- 
quiring the  maTimiim  returns  on  its  invest- 
ment in  balltotic  missile  defenses. 

RXSKARCH  OR  THE  BACK  BURNEH 

Such  research  and  technology  has  been 
largely  a  back/burner  issue  in  the  US  since 
the  1973  ABM  Treaty,  though  interest  was 
revived  briefly  during  the  MX  debate  over  a 
"survivable"  basing  scheme  for  that  10-war- 
head  missile.  During  the  Carter  admintotra- 
tion,  the  Defense  Department  considered 
plans  to  develop  the  Army's  low-altitude  de- 
fense system,  which  was  intended  to  protect 
MX  shelters.  Such  a  system,  designed  to  be 
used  with  mobile  launchers  and  radar  facili- 
ties, could  not  be  developed  or  deployed 
without  amending  the  treaty. 

A  variety  of  directed-energy  research  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  Among  these 
was  the  DARPA  triad  that  constoted  of  the 
"Alpha"  program  to  build  a  hydrogen-fluo- 
ride chemical  laser,  the  "Lamp"  program  to 
demonstrate  that  a  large,  light-weight 
mirror  for  space  applications  can  be  used  to 
direct  a  laser  at  a  target,  and  the  "Talon 
Oold"  program  that  was  expected  to  use  the 
space  shuttle  to  demonstrate  an  acquisition, 
tracking  and  prectoion  pointing  capability 
agsJnst  objects  in  space.  Other  programs  in- 
volved excimer  lasers  and  free-electron 
lasers,  as  well  as  charged  and  neutral-parti- 
cle beams.  The  Air  Force,  for  its  part,  has 
explored  the  use  of  an  airborne  laser 
against  conventional  weaponry  such  as  air- 
to-air  missiles. 

In  the  midst  of  these  advanced  technology 
efforts,  the  Army  balltotic-missile  division  at 


HuntsvOle,  Alabama,  made  a  startling  ad- 
vance. Just  one  year  ago  thto  month,  the 
Army  showed  that  an  ICBM  can  be  stewed 
by  a  new  device  operating  in  space.  In  a  test 
called  the  Homing  Overlay  Experiment,  a 
ballistic  missile  with  a  simulated  Soviet  war- 
head was  launched  from  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  on  the  California  coast  in  a  bal- 
ltotic trajectory  over  the  Pacific  toward 
Kwajalein  Island.  Radars  detected  the  mis- 
sile, and  computers  calculated  its  course,  so 
that  20  minutes  after  the  launching,  a  Mln- 
uteman  I  first  stage— fitted  with  a  homing 
interceptor— was  fired  from  Meek  Island, 
near  KwaJaleln.  to  destroy  the  dummy  war- 
head. Using  a  longwave  infrared  sensor 
while  closing  in  on  the  target  at  7.5  km/sec, 
the  homing  overlay  vehlde  tracked  the  »p- 
proaching  missile  acrocs  hundreds  of  miles 
and  relayed  maneuvering  instructions  to  an 
onboard  computer.  The  homing  vehide  po- 
sitioned itself  for  a  head-on  collision  with 
the  warhead  and  unfurled  a  steel-ribbed 
umbrella-like  device  that  hit  the  dummy, 
destroying  it. 

Though  thto  test  was  a  brilliant  success,  it 
does  not  prove  that  a  full  balltotic  missile 
defense  system  to  possible.  What  if  there 
had  been  many  warheads,  accompanied  by 
decoys?  The  test  exemplifies  the  state  of 
today's  technology.  It  to  an  example  of  what 
sdenttots  and  technical  people  have  been 
able  to  achieve  when  challenged  by  what 
appears  to  be  Impossible  tasks.  The  homing 
device  to  dearly  a  sweet  technology  to  its  in- 
ventors and  builders,  though  it  will  scarcely 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  complete  and  re- 
liable missile  defense  sjrstem. 

Even  though  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  potential  of  such  non- 
nudear  interceptors,  we  should  not  be  com- 
placent. The  Soviet  Union  has  spent  as 
much  on  strategic  defense  as  on  strategic  of- 
fense over  the  past  12  years,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, its  defense  capability  to  awesome.  It 
includes  7,000  air-surveHlance  radars,  some 
10.000  surface-to-air  missile  launchers, 
12,0<X)  interceptor  aircraft  and  about  100 
ground-level  launchers  located  around 
Moscow  in  the  world's  only  operational 
ABM  system.  Moreover,  the  DOD's  latest 
edition  of  5oeief  MUitary  Power  indksates 
that  the  Soviet  strategic  defense  capabiUty 
consists  of  a  multUayered  system,  "compen- 
sating for  shortcomings  In  individual  sys- 
tems and  for  the  likelihood  that  neither  of- 
fensive strikes  nor  any  one  layer  of  defense 
will  stop  all  attacking  weapons."  The  DOD 
report  states  that  slnoe  the  1960b  the  Soviet 
Union  has  performed  research  on  ground- 
based  and  space-baaed  partide  beams,  chem- 
ical and  gas-dynamic  lasers  and  radlofre- 
quency  slgnato  that  could  damage  or  destroy 
components  of  missiles,  satellites  and  re- 
entry vehldes.  At  a  proving  ground  near 
Sary  Shagan.  the  DOD  report  asserts,  a 
laser  to  undergoing  tests  for  antisatellite  de- 
fense in  the  19908. 

Our  own  SDI  program,  as  directed  by  the 
President,  wlU  be  conducted  in  ways  that 
are  fully  consistent  with  all  US  treaty  obli- 
gations, indudlng  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 
The  purpose  of  the  program  to  to  explore  a 
range  of  different  conceptB  and  technoIogleB 
that  hold  potential  for  ballistic  mtoBfle  de- 
fense. The  program  to  designed  to  answer 
many  ftmdamental  sdenUflc  and  engineer- 
ing questions  before  the  promise  of  a  BMD 
system  can  be  fully  evaluated. 

DICIBIOH  IM  TRK  BAKLT  ISSOB 

No  single  concept  or  technology  has  been 
identified  as  best  or  most  appropriate.  The 
SDI  research  program  was  initiated  by 
President  Reagan  with  the  knowledge  that 


hto  term  in  the  White  House  would  be  over 
before  a  "go  or  no-go"  decision  to  made, 
most  Ukely  in  the  early  1990s,  on  developing 
and  deploying  a  full  balltotic-missile  de- 
fense. 

Accordingly,  in  April  1983,  when  the 
President  signed  National  Security  Study 
Directive  6-83  calling  for  studies  on  policy 
implications  and  on  science  and  technology, 
he  was  well  aware  that  SDI  would  mark  a 
departure  from  the  nation's  approach  to  nu- 
dear defense.  A  policy  study  team,  headed 
by  Fred  S.  Hoffman  of  Pan  Heuristics,  a 
California  tliink  tank,  concluded'  first  of 
all  that  "US  national  security  requires  vig- 
orous development  of  technical  opportimi- 
tles  for  advanced  balltotic  missile  defense." 
Technologies  for  BtSD  are  advancing  rapid- 
ly, "together  with  those  for  precise,  effec- 
tive and  discriminate  nudear  and  nonnucle- 
ar  offensive  systems,"  says  the  Hoffman 
report.  The  common  asstmiption  that  the 
US  alone  to  capable  of  putting  up  a  realistic 
ballistic-misBile  defense,  the  report  contin- 
ues, "to  completely  unjustified.  The  Soviets 
give  every  appearance  of  preparing  for  such 
a  deployment  whenever  they  believe  they 
wlU  derive  strategic  advantage  by  doing  so." 
The  policy  panel  also  anticipated  »ame  of 
the  criticism  of  SDI.  Unless  the  world  to 
made  aware  of  Soviet  actions  in  balltotic- 
missile  defense,  the  panel  states,  'the  US 
will  probably  be  blamed  for  InitUting  an- 
other round  in  the  arms  •  •  *. 

Oitics  assert  that  any  ballistic-missile  de- 
fense system  would  have  to  be  perfect.  They 
say  thto  iuiowing  that  no  technological 
system  of  such  scope  and  complexity  could 
operate  with  quarts-dock  precision.  Simple 
logic  argues  that  some  percentage  of  wai^ 
heads,  although  potentially  a  small  number, 
would  get  through. 

A  reliable  and  effective  missile  defense  to 
certain  to  prevent  plans  for  a  first  strike  by 
drastically  increasing  both  the  uncertainty 
of  success  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  such  an 
operation.  In  addition,  other  delivery  sys- 
tems do  not  present  the  same  unstable  chai^ 
acteristics  of  fast-reaction,  high-precision 
balltotic  missUes.  EffecUve  baUisUc-missUe 
defense,  says  the  Hoffman  panel,  would 
"cast  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of  the  entire 
attack  plan  and  so  contribute  to  deter- 
rence, ..."  as  well  as  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  offensive  arms  control. 

The  defensive  technology  study  team,  led 
by  James  C.  Fletcher,  a  former  administra- 
tor of  NASA,  produced  its  stiU-clasBified 
report*  from  a  wide  variety  of  views  that 
were  almost  certain  to  come  from  50  experts 
drawn  from  industry,  government,  universi- 
ties and  national  laboratories.  Because  the 
team  consisted  of  people  still  engaged  or 
with  previous  experience  in  balltotic-missUe 
defenses,  it  was  not  siuprising  they  held 
strong  convictions,  indudlng  a  great  deal  of 
skepticism,  on  the  subject.  A  myriad  of 
countermeasures  were  suggested  to  defeat 
any  defense  system.  The  toughest  issue  was 
the  cost-exchange  ratio:  weighing  the  cost 
of  a  ballistic-missile  defense  system  against 
the  cost  of  producing  ballistic  missiles  and 
delivering  them  on  targets  or  the  cost  of 
countermeasures  to  penetrate  the  defense. 

President  Reagan's  call  for  a  new  national 
effort  to  devdop  ballistic  missile  defense  did 
not  suggest  any  single  approach  to  technol- 
ogy. Nor  did  the  Fletcher  panel.  As  a 
member  of  thto  panel.  I  icnow  we  agreed  at 
the  start  that  there  was  no  perfect  defense 
against  a  determined  adversary,  and  it  to  not 
likely  there  ever  will  be.  Nor  did  the  Presi- 
dent direct  us  to  design  a  crash  program,  as 
some  critics  claim.  Our  understanding  was. 
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mther  that  we  were  to  evaluate  the  existing 
research  programs,  recommend  speeding  up 
or  slowing  down  the  present  efforts  and  pro- 
pose innovative  options  that  might  yield  en- 
tirely new  and  effective  technologies  for  bal- 
lisUc-miasile  defenses. 

The  Fletcher  panel  was  reasonably  clear 
about  the  problem.  Every  missile  defense 
system  begins  with  a  scenario  of  a  nuclear 
attacic  It  takes  roughly  30  minutes  flight 
time  from  a  silo  or  launch  pad  in  Siberia  to 
an  explosion  above  a  Mlnuteman  silo  in 
North  Dakota,  say,  or  any  other  potent'al 
target.  During  this  period,  a  Soviet  warhead 
will  go  through  four  stages:  boost,  post- 
boost,  midcourse  and  terminal  (or  reentry). 
A  defense  system  would  try  to  destroy  these 
missiles  at  any  of  these  stages.  A  resolute 
opponent,  of  course,  would  attempt  to 
defeat  a  defense  system  with  countermeas- 
ures,  which  might  range  from  attacking  the 
defense  system  itself  to  massive  prolifera- 
tion of  existing  weapons. 

KXPLORIlfG  TKRHOLOCICAL  UMITS 

The  awroach  the  Fletcher  panel  adopted 
emphasized  high-payoff,  longrange  capabili- 
ties rather  than  systems  that  might  be  more 
easily  attained  but  might  be,  in  turn,  more 
easily  countered.  We  developed  a  five-year 
research  program  that  would  thoroughly 
explore  the  limits  of  technology  for  both  of- 
fensive and  defensive  systems  to  winnow  out 
the  least  promising  defense  options.  Only  in 
this  way  could  sufficient  knowledge  be  ac- 
quired for  an  informed  decision  in  the  early 
IMOs  on  whether  to  proceed  with  engi- 
neered prototypes  and  full-scale  develop- 
ment. 

An  effective  defense  against  a  massive 
missUe  attack  would  require  multiple  tiers 
of  defense,  countering  the  offense  at  each 
phase  so  that  the  system  wotild  allow  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  warheads  to  strike. 
Boost  phase  is  the  ideal  time  to  hit  a  mis- 
sile. Here  the  advantage  to  the  defense  is 
that  the  bright  flame  from  the  booster 
motors  can  be  easily  detected  by  infrared 
sensors.  The  flame  provides  a  reference 
point  for  aiming  defensive  weapons  at  a 
booster,  so  that  the  independently  targeted 
warheads  and  decoys  can  be  destroyed 
before  they  are  released.  The  challenge  is 
that  boost  phase  lasts  about  150-300  sec- 
onds for  today's  ICBBCs  and  150-200  seconds 
for  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
The  defense  must  be  able  to  see  the  blastoff 
and  fire  quickly  from  afar.  In  addition,  the 
offense  may  expand  its  missile  force  to  over- 
whelm the  defense  or  redesign  or  rebuild  Its 
force  with  radically  different  features  to 
reduce  the  duration  of  the  boost  phase  or 
harden  the  missiles  against  damage. 

During  the  post-boost  phase,  lasting  some 
10-300  seconcto,  the  defense  still  has  an  ad- 
vantage if  it  can  intercept  the  vehicle  or 
"bus"  before  it  releases  all  of  the  warheads 
and  decoys.  The  challenge  is  that  the  bus's 
maneuvering  engines,  being  relatively  small. 
are  more  difficult  to  detect  than  the  plume 
of  the  huge  booster.  Furthermore,  an  ag- 
gressor could  shorten  the  maneuvering 
stage  of  the  bus,  or  shroud  the  deployment 
of  warheads  and  decoys. 

In  midcourse,  the  advantage  to  the  de- 
fense is  the  relatively  long  period  of  roughly 
10-15  minutes  for  ICBMs  and  7-10  minutes 
for  SLBMs  when  the  warheads  and  decoys 
can  be  located  and  destroyed  by  space-based 
and  groimd-based  Interceptors  far  away 
from  such  targets  as  cities  or  industrial 
sites.  The  challenge  is  that  warheads  and  ef- 
fective decoys  would  look  more  or  less  alike 
to  sensors.  The  sheer  numbers  of  warheads 
and  decoys— in  the  worst  case,  tens  of  thou- 


sands of  warheads  and  hiuidreds  of  thou- 
sands of  decoys— could  swamp  the  sensors 
and  ftiterceptors.  The  offense  can  try  to 
complicate  the  job  of  the  defense  by  deploy- 
ing rx>t  only  clever  decoys  but  warheads 
inside  of  decoys  and  so  on.  The  defense 
must  either  discriminate  warheads  from 
decoyk  or  make  interc^tions  so  cheap  and 
easy  that  it  can  attack  practically  all  of 
them. 

On  reentry,  the  decoys  would  be  separated 
from  the  heavier  reentry  vehicles  or  bum 
up.  tltereby  solving  the  discrimination  prob- 
lem, however,  there  Is  scarcely  time,  possi- 
bly o|ily  30-40  seconds,  to  carry  out  the 
interoeption  of  any  warheads  the  ballistic- 
missile  defense  system  has  missed  in  the 
previous  phases  before  they  damage  or  de- 
stroy their  targets.  Moreover,  warheads  can 
be  "sglvage  fuzed"  to  detonate  if  struck  in 
the  u^per  atmosphere,  stressing  the  already 
difficult  Job  of  the  terminal  sensors. 

The  criteria  for  a  reliable  balllstic-mlssile 
defense  are  survivability,  lethality  and  cost 
effectiveness.  The  defensive  system  must  be 
able  to  knock  down  offensive  weapons  but 
avoid  being  knocked  out  itself.  The  system 
has  to  be  flexible  and  responsive  enough  to 
deal  with  the  probability  of  a  changing 
threat.  The  Soviet  Union  could  expand  and 
improve  its  missile  force  to  meet  our  ballis- 
tic-mitslle  defense  system.  To  provide  an  in- 
centm  for  the  Soviets  to  reduce  their  offen- 
sive wieapons,  we  must  show  that  our  defen- 
sive technologies  enjoy  a  clear  advantage  in 
a  cos^xchange  analysis.  Put  more  clearly, 
we  hAve  to  impose  an  unacceptably  high 
cost  on  the  Soviets  to  respond  to  our  missile 
defense  system  with  greater  investments  in 
their  own  ballistic  missiles  and  counter- 
measUres. 

Shoft-nnge  tactical  ballistic  missiles, 
whictl  pose  a  threat  to  our  allies,  as  well  as 
mlssU^  launched  from  submarines  off  our 
coast,  present  similar  challenges  of  boost 
and  reentry.  Such  missiles  have  a  much 
shorter  midcourse  phase,  though,  making 
midcourse  interception  more  difficult,  but 
also  making  it  harder  for  the  aggressor  to 
deploy  decoys  and,  concomitantly,  wiring  it 
easier  for  the  defender  to  discriminate  the 
decoyg  from  the  warheads. 

DBCISIVK  issues  OP  COST 

A  I^Ulistic-missUe  defense  would  require 
substantial  expenditures,  of  course,  and  so 
would  a  Soviet  offensive  force  to  deal  with 
that  VB  defensive  system.  So  the  issues  of 
cost  effectiveness  and  marginal-cost  ex- 
change are  extremely  important,  but  It  Is  at 
this  time  admittedly  difficult  to  come  to 
grips  with  such  matters  because  no  single 
system  construct,  architecture  or  set  of  spe- 
cific technologies  has  been  determined.  The 
releviint  technologies  for  b&Ulstic-mlsslle  de- 
fense are  in  various  stages  of  maturity. 
Some  concepts  are  in  basic  research,  while 
otheit  are  close  to  engineering  validation. 
We  see,  for  instance,  that  kinetic-energy 
interoeptors,  as  evidenced  by  the  homing  ex- 
perin^ent,  are  more  mature  than  directed- 
enerv  systems.  Still,  directed  energy,  even 
In  a  I  ilatively  early  period,  could  be  used  in 
an  in  tractive  mode  to  assist  in  midcourse 
discritninatlon.  Finally,  as  the  various  tech- 
nolo^es  evolve,  we  envision  the  perfection 
of  very  bright  tieam  weapons  that  would  be 
able  to  respond  to  even  the  most  advanced 
balliailc  missUes. 

Ths  SDI  program  is  now  grouped  Into 
four  major  elements: 

Sunreillance,  acquisition,  tracking  and  kill 
assesiment. 

Inurception  and  destruction 

Battle  management 
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Survivabflty.  lethality  and  key  technol- 
ogies 

SurveUlaice,  acquisition,  tracking  and  kill 
assessment]  Acquisition  and  discrimination 
during  boo<t  phase  wiU  be  greatly  aided  by 
the  hot  flame  from  the  booster's  engines; 
detecting  colder  warheads  and  decojrs 
against  th«  background  of  space  and  dis- 
criminating between  them  during  post-boost 
and  mid-course  phases  may  be  possible  by 
using  a  variety  of  sensors  (optical,  infrared 
and  radar)  in  different  locations  (based  in 
space,  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the 
groimd)  anfl  integrating  the  data  picked  up 
by  the  seniors.  Perhaps  we  may  be  able  to 
distinguishjdecoys  from  warheads.  If  we  can 
observe  de<)oys  at  their  "birth."  the  instant 
they  are  Oeployed,  and  afterwards  keep 
track  of  the  objects  that  are  warheads  to  be 
Intercepted  and  those  that  are  debris  or 
decoys  to  be  ignored— the  socalled  "blrth-to- 
death"  trailing.  All  this  will  depend  on  ad- 
vances in  iensor  technology  and  the  com- 
puter software  to  process  the  daU  generat- 
ed, as  well  gs  on  studies  of  the  characteristic 
signatures  bl  warheads  and  decoys.  This  ele- 
ment includes  some  of  the  most  as  well  as 
least  mature  technologies  in  the  program 
and  accotints  for  40%  of  the  current  SDI 
budget— or  $546  mlUion  in  the  fiscal  IMS 
appropriatton.  The  Defense  Department 
seeks  $1.5  |blllion  for  this  part  of  SDI  in 
fiscal  1986.  | 

Interception  and  destruction.  The  ability 
of  any  defense  to  respond  effectively  to  a 
ballistic-migsile  attack  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  feasibility  and  reliability  of  boost- 
phase  and  post-boost  interception.  Two 
types  of  concepts  are  being  considered:  dl- 
rected-enei^.  or  speed-oMlght  weapons, 
and  kinetic-energy  weapons.  Directed- 
energy  wegpons  could  include  space-baaed 
and  ground-based  lasers,  space-based  parti- 
cle beams  ^d  x-ray  lasers  powered  by  nu- 
clear explosives.  The  current  goal  is  to  con- 
struct laboratory-scale  beam  generators  by 
the  late  1980s  or  early  19908  and  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  scaling  them  up  to 
weapons-level  performance  by  the  early 
1990s. 

The  critical  parameter  for  beam  weapons 
is  beam  br^htness.  It  determines  the  weap- 
on's range  ^d  how  long  the  beam  needs  to 
dweU  on  eMh  target.  The  necessary  beam 
brightness  (measured  in  watts  per  steradi- 
an)  is  simply  the  target's  lethal  irradi&nce 
times  the  square  of  the  distance  to  the 
target.  Brightness,  therefore,  determines 
the  number  of  weapons  needed  in  orbit  to 
cover  Soviet  missile  launching  sites.  Beams 
of  intense  brightness  may  become  available 
from  such  short-wave-length  lasers  as  the 
electrically  powered  excimer  and  free-elec- 
tron laserSi  but  both  are  in  relatively  early 
stages  of  development.  The  free-electron 
laser  may  ^  extremely  efficient  and  there- 
fore a  cancfidate  for  eventual  deplojonent  in 
space.  A  much  simpler  technological  ap- 
proach involves  more  mature  chemical 
lasers,  utilising  the  reaction  of  gases  such  as 
hydrogen  «nd  fluorine,  and  the  possible  in- 
vention of  entirely  new  short-wavelength 
lasera.  bas^  on  different  chemical  reactions 
and  pumpwg  mechanisms. 

It  is  useftil  to  consider  a  specific  example 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  problem 
with  lasera  For  instance,  let's  say  we  want 
to  deliver  a  burst  of  energy  of  10,000  Joules/ 
cm'  to  burn  through  a  missile  skin  in  1  sec 
at  a  dl8tan|ce  of  3000  km.  That's  a  reasona- 
ble level  bt  lethality  and  an  acceptable 
range  in  t^rms  of  the  size  of  the  constella- 
tion of  plAtforms  to  deal  with  a  massive 
attack.  The  parameters  demand  a  bright- 


ness of  10«'  W/sr.  Now,  the  brightness  of  fl 
of  a  laser  system  is  a  function  of  the  wave- 
length X,  the  aperture  of  the  output  mirror 
of  beam  director  D,  along  with  optics  preci- 
sion and  the  actual  Jitter  of  the  pointing 
system.  Thus: 

B<PD*/\* 
where  P  Is  the  laser  power.  So  with  a  5-MW 
infrared  laser  using  output  optics  4  m  in  di- 
ameter, brigthness  would  be  less  than  10  ■• 
W/sr.  This  would  not  be  lethal  to  a  hard 
target  requiring  10,000  Joules/cm*  in  1  sec. 
The  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  shorten 
the  wavelength,  going  from  3  microns  to, 
say,  a  fraction  of  a  micron,  because  bright- 
ness increases  as  the  inverse' of  the  square 
of  the  wavelength.  But  shifting  to  a  shorter 
wavelength  is  not  enough  without  also  pro- 
viding precision  optics  as  well  as  the  requi- 
site pointing  and  tracking.  In  addition,  if 
the  size  of  the  threat  and  the  rate  of  boost- 
er launchings  demand  even  faster  target  de- 
struction, the  brightness  would  have  to  be 
increased  further,  using  phased  arrays  of 
small  optical  elements. 

High-power  excimer  lasers  that  operate  at 
short  wavelengths  and  in  a  pulsed  mode 
could  destroy  a  missile  by  focusing  on  it  for 
a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  their  efficiency  is 
so  low  and  generating  apparatus  so  bulky 
(even  though  the  optics  could  be  a  reasona- 
ble size)  it  is  unlikely  that  they  and  their 
fuel  supply  could  be  lifted  into  space  in  cost- 
effective  ways.  The  laser  stations  would 
have  to  be  at  ground  level,  perhaps  at  high 
elevations  above  the  densest  layers  of  the 
atmosphere.  There  would  need  to  be  enough 
ground  stations  to  allow  for  cloud  cover  and, 
in  addition,  the  laser  optics  would  need  to 
correct  for  atmospheric  perturbations.  At 
an  altitude  of  about  10  km  the  atmosphere 
is  so  turbulent  that  the  beam  of  an  excimer 
laser  would  be  diffracted,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  light  from  stars  appears  to 
twinkle.  A  beam  propagated  from  the 
ground  straight  through  the  atmosphere 
would  have  little  intensity  at  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  kilometers.  Scientists  are 
investigating  ways  to  correct  for  this  by  de- 
termining the  deformation  of  the  wave 
front  and  using  deformable  optics  to  make 
the  correction.  We  are  in  the  initial  stages 
of  investigating  such  phenomena  at  low 
power. 

Because  the  free-electron  laser  could  oper- 
ate potentially  at  short  wave-lengths  with 
high  efficiency,  it  could  be  based  in  space 
(as  well  as  on  the  ground,  of  course).  In  the 
past  year,  development  of  such  a  laser  has 
been  encouraging. 

At  the  High  Energy  Laser  Test  Facility  at 
White  Sands  in  New  Mexico,  a  1.5-m-dlame- 
ter  beam  director  is  operating  alongside  the 
3.8-micron  mixacl  infrared  laser.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  study  the  issues  of  generating 
high-quality  beams  and  transporting  the 
energy  through  large  optical  systems.  We 
are  also  investigating  laser  effectiveness 
against  various  techniques  for  hardening 
targets.  Such  lethality  tests  are  crucial  to 
our  evaluation  of  possible  Soviet  counter- 
measures  that  could  conceivably  make  cer- 
tain laser  approaches  Impractical. 

Neutral-iMJticle  beams  would  draw  on  the 
well-established  technology  of  high-energy 
physics  accelerators.  The  approach  being 
followed  is  to  accelerate  negative  ions  and 
then  strip  off  the  extra  electron  after  the 
beam  Is  accelerated  and  magnetically  aimed 
in  the  desired  direction.  Such  t>eam  we^Mns 
would  have  the  advantage  of  being  difficiilt 
to  shield  against  because  of  the  penetrating 
power  of  atoms  accelerated  to  nearly  the 
speed  of  light.  The  sophisticated  electronics 


of  a  missile  or  warhead  might  be  damaged 
or  disrupted  by  even  low  beam  currents,  and 
high  currents  could  melt  the  warhead  struc- 
ture or  detonate  its  high  explosive.  We  are 
also  considering  the  use  of  such  beams  for 
discriminating  warheads  from  decoys.  The 
critical  issue.  In  fact,  may  not  be  whether  or 
not  the  necessary  brightness  can  be 
reached.  Instead,  the  problems  that  domi- 
nate this  approach  are  likely  to  involve  ac- 
celerating the  particles  with  compact  accel- 
erators and  understanding  the  pot«itlal  ad- 
verse effects  of  different  counteimeasurea. 

Once  the  beam  has  developed  a  large 
transverse  velocity,  it  is  irapoasible  to  con- 
trol precisely  over  long  distances.  So  it  is  im- 
portant to  devise  methods  of  '"■I'tttiining 
low  beam  divergence  in  the  initial  part  of 
the  accelerator  and  the  electron  stripping 
section.  Beams  of  electrically  neutral  parti- 
cles, given  low  enough  transverse  velocity, 
could  propagate  over  thousands  of  kilome- 
ters and  destroy  ICBlCs  or  their  warheads. 
Incidentally,  significant  advances  in  devel- 
oping neutral-beam  accelerators  come  from 
Soviet  innovations— the  radlofrequency  qua- 
drupole  (rHTsics  today,  August  1983,  page 
17)  and  the  negative-ion  source.  These 
enable  physicists  to  produce  a  beam  of  high 
quality  and  low  divergence  with  compact  ac- 
celerators. Even  so,  neutral-particle  beams 
face  potential  problems.  The  problems  in- 
clude providing  the  necessary  power, 
making  sure  of  kUls  and  avoiding  possible 
countermeasures.  Neutral-particle  beams,  it 
so  happens,  are  rapidly  ionized  and  then  de- 
flected by  the  Earth's  magnetic  field  once 
they  enter  the  thin  upper  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  100  km.  So  the  development  of 
fast-burning  boosters  would  defy  any  boost- 
phase  neutral-particle  beam  intercepts 
below  that  altitude,  but  would  still  allow  the 
bus  to  be  attacked  while  deplojring  decoys  or 
reentry  vehicles. 

Directed-energy  weapons  powered  by  nu- 
clear explosive  are  being  studied.  Such  con- 
cepts as  the  x-ray  laser  are  being  examined 
at  DOE  laboratories  to  determine  their  fea- 
siblity.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  answer 
the  cirtical  questions  of  how  and  where 
such  weapons  could  be  based,  as  well  as  the 
implications  of  such  weapons  if  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  use  them  to  attack  US  strate- 
gic defenses. 

The  entire  DOD  directed-energy  program 
accounts  for  about  20%  of  SDI.  or  $876  mil- 
lion, this  fiscal  year.  The  Defense  budget 
for  this  element  next  year  calls  for  $966  mil- 
lion, while  the  Energy  Department  seeks 
$280  million  for  1986. 

Kinetic-energy  weapons  are  the  other  de- 
vices under  examination  for  interception  in 
all  phases  of  a  ballistic  missile  trajectory. 
Such  weapons  include  electromagnetic 
launchers,  also  known  as  hypervelodty 
guns,  as  well  as  more  conventional  chemical- 
fueled  rockets,  both  of  which  would  propel 
homing  projectiles  toward  attaAJng  boost- 
ers at  speeds  up  to  10  km/sec.  Electromag- 
netic launchers  are  potentially  capable  of 
producing  much  greater  velocities.  When 
based  on  orbiting  platforms,  such  devices 
could  serve  in  boost-phase  and  mid-course 
interceptions,  and  in  defending  spacebased 
equipment  from  direct  attack.  The  goal 
would  be  to  design  weapons  that  were  not 
only  effective  but  also  cheap,  so  that  the  de- 
fense could  afford  to  engage  all  warheads 
and  many  of  the  decoys  if  sensor  technol- 
ogies could  not  discriminate  among  them  re- 
Uably. 

There  is  little  question  of  the  lethality  of 
an  8-kg  projectile,  say,  hitting  a  target  at  10 
km/sec  (the  approximate  force  of  100  kg  of 


high  explosive).  But  the  development  of  a 
low-mass  guidance  and  control  system  for 
such  a  homing  projectile,  capable  of  surviv- 
ing initial  acceleration,  and  of  low-cost 
chemical  rockets  or  a  space-based  power 
supply  to  delivery  hundreds  of  megawatts  of 
electricity  for  electromagnetic  guns  may  t>e 
among  the  most  difficult  Jcta  before  the 
SDI  research  program.  In  this  year's 
budget,  kinetic-energy  weapons  received 
$256  million  from  Congress;  for  fiscal  1986, 
the  program  requests  $860  million. 

Battle  management.  Integrating  multiide 
layers  of  defensive  weapons  into  a  highly  re- 
liable and  fault-tolerant  system  will  require 
high-performance  cmnputers,  sophisticated 
software  and  adaptable  communications 
networks  far  beyond  existing  capabilities. 
The  system  will  need  to  track  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  objects  from  launch  to  destruction, 
and  allocate  defense  weapons  most  efficient- 
ly. The  defense  system  will  require  a  net- 
work of  mace-based  computers  capable  of 
performing  millions  of  openOlons  per 
second,  surviving  virtually  maintenance-free 
for  years  in  space  and  adapting  to  flaws  and 
failures  within  the  network.  wqii«iiy  exact- 
ing wQl  be  the  requirements  for  software. 
Programs  must  be  written  and  tested  ex- 
haustively to  make  sure  they  are  free  of 
errors.  In  fact,  the  Job  of  producing  the  nec- 
essary software  may  have  to  be  done  by  ad- 
vanced computers,  which  would  mean  devel- 
oping computer-controlled  programming 
and  debugi^.  Battle  management  now 
takes  $99  milUon  of  the  SDI  budget:  for 
fiscal  1986.  we  have  proposed  $343  million. 

Survivability,  lethaUty  and  key  technol- 
ogies. The  strength  of  any  «<***«— '  system 
rests  squarely  on  its  ability  to  withstand  a 
direct  assault  and  continue  to  function  ef- 
fectively even  if  damaged  or  degraded.  Com- 
ponents of  any  baUistic-miaslle  defense  may 
face  many  threats,  including  direct-aaoent 
antisatellite  weapons.  lasers  In  mace  or  on 
land.  QMce  mliMes.  partlde-beam  weapons 
and  the  effects  of  nuclear  explosions.  The 
tactics  of  survivabiUty  are  familiar— harden- 
ing, active  self-defense,  ctmcealment.  prolif- 
eration and  maneuvering  out  of  harm's  way. 
Applying  those  tactics,  however,  esperlally 
in  cost-effective  ways,  poses  a  difficult  chal- 
lenge and  may  be  pivotal  to  the  outcome  of 
the  entire  ballistic-mlaslle  defense  endeavor. 

By  no  means  does  this  short  list  of  critical 
challenges  exhaust  the  range  of  Issues  that 
must  be  dealt  with  In  the  SDI  research  and 
technology  program.  The  program  will  need 
to  pursue  a  whole  set  of  support  projects, 
including  finding  generic  means  for  harden- 
ing boosters  and  investigating  the  lethal  ef- 
fects of  weapons  against  those  means  (espe- 
cially because  we  are  not  likely  to  get  specif- 
ic engineering  design  data  on  Soviet  boost- 
ers); developing  multimegawatt  electric- 
power  supplies  (both  nuclear  and  nonnude- 
ar)  for  operating  weapons,  sensors,  comput- 
ers and  other  BMD  components  in  msce; 
providing  launchers  capable  of  lifting  100 
tons  or  more  into  orbit  (the  space  shuttle's 
current  capability  is  no  more  than  30  tons); 
as  well  as  other  unforeseeable  needs  of  a 
balUstic-miasile  defense.  The  survivability, 
lethality  and  key  technologies  program  of 
SDI  operates  on  a  budget  of  $112  million  in 
the  fiscal  1985  appropriation;  the  request 
for  this  element  In  fiscal  1986  is  $258  mil- 
lion. 

POim  PHASES  OP  SDI 

The  first  phase  of  SDI,  from  now  until 
the  early  1990b,  will  be  devoted  to  research. 
After  this  period,  informed  decisions  could 
be  made  on  whether  or  not  to  begin  engi- 
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neering  development  of  specific  weapons 
and  components.  The  second  phase  would 
center  on  systems  development,  when  proto- 
types of  actual  defense  compmients  could  be 
dealcned.  built  and  tested,  assuming  the  po- 
litical and  strategic  decisions  are  made  to 
proceed  with  ballistic«iissUe  defense.  The 
third  phase  is  known  as  the  transition, 
when  presumably  both  the  US  and  USSR 
would  begin  to  deploy  their  defenses  in  se- 
quential, incremental  ways.  In  the  transi- 
tion phase,  the  scenario  runs,  both  super- 
powers would  make  significant  reductions  in 
offensive  missile  forces.  The  final  phase 
would  be  reached  when  ballistic-missile  de- 
fenses are  fully  in  place  and  offensive  mis- 
siles are  at  a  negotiated  low  point. 

By  now  it  is  Quite  clear  that  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  achieving  a  thorough- 
ly reliable  defense  against  ballistic  missiles. 
As  the  research  evolves,  however,  new  dis- 
coveries are  Ukely  to  be  made  that  may  radi- 
cally change  the  emphasis  of  the  defense 
program.  It  is  therefore  vital  to  stimulate, 
encourage  and  investigate  fully  any  Innova- 
tive approaches  as  early  as  possible  In  the 
program.  Oood  ideas  are  Just  as  likely  to 
come  from  younger  as  well  as  older  mem- 
bers of  the  scientific  and  technical  commu- 
nities, from  established  as  well  as  unexpect- 
ed places,  from  laboratories  and  classrooms 
where  the  challenges  have  not  yet  been  con- 
templated. To  stimulate  the  wildest  involve- 
meat  of  technical  talent  within  government, 
industry  and  universities,  the  departments 
of  Defense  and  Energy  will  provide  specially 
earmarked  funds  to  encourage  the  investiga- 
tion of  wholly  new  and  different  concepts 
that  suggest  better  defense  capabilities.  And 
because  such  discoveries  might  help  in  de- 
veloping offensive  capabilities  as  well,  some 
of  the  approaches  we  now  think  about  for 
defense  may  be  discarded  or  modified  along 
the  way.  We  need  to  eliminate  all  impracti- 
cal or  unfeasible  defensive  approaches  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  focus  our  talent  and 
resources  on  those  worth  doing.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  approach  the  entire  SDI  program 
with  a  healthy  skepticism,  as  well  as  with 
the  sense  of  discovery  and  excitement  we  as- 
sociate with  venturing  into  a  new  frontier. 

Many  of  the  underlying  issues  and  tech- 
nologies discussed  here  are  far  from  being 
fully  resolved.  They  are  being  examined  and 
debated  vigorously  every  day.  SDI  has 
prompted  widespread  attention  to  the  di- 
lemma of  survival  in  a  nuclear  age,  and 
some  members  of  our  scientific  and  techni- 
cal communities  are  already  mobilizing.  The 
SDI  effort  will  take  time  and  patience.  Most 
Important,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  it  must  receive 
wide  support  among  the  American  people. 
The  hope  of  a  more  secure  and  stable  future 
motivates  many  of  us  to  strive  to  solve  the 
problems  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

Stratboic  DmnsK  Car  Wohk 

The  main  point  about  President  Reagan's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  is  that  it 
can  work,  despite  the  objections  of  the  nay- 
sayers.  There  also  is  a  good  chance  it  can  be 
coat  effective.  Most  important  is  that  it  may 
change  the  future:  it  may  make  it  possible 
for  our  children  to  live  without  fear  of  nu- 
clear holocaust.  These  are  good  reasons  to 
continue  research  in  the  new  technologies 
that  hold  so  much  promise  for  the  future. 
Tet  opposition  persists.  In  some  quarters  it 
is  deeply  entrenched. 

The  opponents  make  the  following  argu- 
ments: 

It  won't  work. 

It  will  cost  too  much. 

It  will  lead  to  the  militarization  of  space. 


It  wit  generate  a  Soviet  pre-emptive 
attack. 

Moscow  will  overwhelm  any  defense  by 
building,  hundreds  of  additional  missiles  and 
thousands  of  warheads. 

They  will  add  penetration  aids  to  get 
through  the  defenses,  and  devices  to  protect 
their  missiles. 

Mutud  Assured  Destruction  has  worked 
for  the  past  forty  years. 

These  points  deserve  careful  attention. 
But  first,  the  President's  main  reasons  for 
initiating  SDI  must  be  considered.  One  is 
moral  afid  the  other  practical.  The  moral 
imperative  is  to  find  a  way  to  defend  Amer- 
ica and  Its  allies  without  holding  370  million 
Russianf  and  235  million  Americans  as  nu- 
clear hostages.  The  practical  imperative  is 
to  eliminate  the  nuclear-armed  ballistic  mis- 
sile as  a  threat  to  American  survival.  In  pur- 
suit of  these  goals.  President  Reagan  has 
begun  a  fundamental  shift  in  national  secu- 
rity poUcy  and  strategy,  a  shift  away  from 
deterrence  based  on  mutual  terror.  Nuclear 
weapons  cannot  be  dislnvented.  but  if  their 
value  can  be  diminished  it  should  eventually 
be  possible  to  achieve  genuine  reductions  in 
nuclear  forces. 

What  is  new  are  the  advances  in  science 
and  technology  that  are  making  feasible 
things  that  were  considered  impossible  Just 
a  few  j^ars  ago.  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  the 
former  Administrator  of  NASA  who  direct- 
ed the  )983  Defensive  Technologies  Study 
Team  tl|at  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  SDI, 
has  written  that  his  team  concluded,  after 
100,000  man  hours  of  study  and  consulta- 
tion with  hundreds  of  technical  experts, 
that  the  emergence  of  "powerful  new  tech- 
nologieaf'  now  justify  a  major  effort  to  de- 
velop a  strategic  defense.  Dr.  Fletcher  pre- 
dicted (hat  significant  demonstrations  of 
ballistic  I  missile  defenses  will  prove  possible, 
leading  eventually  to  an  in-depth  defensive 
system. , 

More  recently,  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser, Dt'.  George  A.  Keyworth  n,  said  the 
feasibility  of  intercepting  an  ICBM  in  the 
highly  vulnerable  "boost"  phase  has  become 
conceivable  for  the  first  time.  The  rapid  de- 
velopm^t  of  new  technologies  is  making 
the  impossible  possible.  Most  significant 
have  baen  the  advances  in  computers  and 
new  las4r  techniques. 

THX  OPPOSinOH 

Whea  President  Reagan  announced  the 
Strategic  Defense  InltiaUve  in  March  1983. 
most  of  the  "experts"  were  surprised  and  re- 
acted the  way  experts  often  do  to  new  ap- 
proach9— they  said  it  wouldn't  work.  Then 
they  w«nt  to  their  blackboards  to  try  to 
prove  it.  The  opposition  to  SDI  has  been 
formidable.  The  arms  control  eatabllahment 
has  opposed  it  because  it  would  reverse 
what  tley  have  been  supporting  for  dec- 
ades, toe  policy  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
Uon.     ' 

SDI  tndercuts  the  long-term  efforts  of 
many  farmer  government  officials  to  main- 
tain an  uneasy  strategic  stability  based  on 
the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation.  The  pro- 
fessional arms  controllers,  who  see  SDI  as  a 
threat  to  the  Antl-BalllsUc  MissOe  Treaty, 
rolled  out  their  scientific  talent  to  challenge 
its  fea^blllty.  The  Arms  Control  Associa- 
tion, the  Federation  of  American  Sdentlsts, 
the  DAlon  of  Concerned  Scientists  and 
other  aacifist  groups  were  as  one  In  their 
opposition  to  the  Sttil  concept,  calling  it  in- 
feaslbla  too  expensive  and  destabilizing. 

In  a  book  loaded  with  scientific  "facts," 
the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  tried  to 
prove  that  strategic  defense  was  impossible, 
while  vguing  that  if  it  wasn't  the  USSR 
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could  easily  toil  it  with  countermeasures. 
Another  report,  prepared  for  the  Congres- 
sional Office  of  Technology  Assessment, 
concluded  that  the  poaaibillty  of  developing 
a  near-perfec^  strategic  defense  against  bal- 
listic missile  attack  was  so  remote  that  it 
should  not  s<rve  as  the  basis  for  national 
policy.  Thus,  an  erroneous  assiunption,  that 
anything  less  than  a  near-perfect  defense  is 
not  worth  pursuing,  led  to  a  flawed  conclu- 
sion. 

AIHXSKAKCH  PROORAII 

The  opponoits  of  SDI  are  working  under 
a  serious  handicap.  They  are  arguing  that 
strategic  defenses  either  won't  work  or  must 
work  perfectly.  Yet  at  this  stage,  the  pro- 
gram is  only  research,  to  determine  that  will 
work.  Thus,  the  opponents  are  opposing 
something  that  doesn't  exist,  saying  that 
whatever  it  turns  out  to  be,  it  won't  work. 
The  Fletcher  Study  recommended  a  re- 
search and  technology  program  to  develop 
the  informatton  that  will  be  needed  by 
future  presidfats  and  congress  to  determine 
whether  or  n^t  strategic  defenses  should  ac- 
tually be  built  and  deployed. 

SDI  is  exploring  a  wide  range  of  technol- 
ogies, such  ss  space-based  sensors,  high 
speed  computers,  communications  systems 
and  new  weapons,  including  kinetic  energy 
weapons  (homing  missiles  or  clouds  of  pel- 
lets), various  lUnds  of  lasers,  and  particle 
beams.  The  goal  is  to  be  able  to  engage  and 
destroy  baUktic  misalles  and  warheads 
along  their  entire  trajectory,  from  blast-off 
to  final  Impact.  Such  a  system  of  defenses 
would  protect  both  military  and  civilian  tar- 
gets, including  population  centers.  Thus, 
the  argument  about  whether  a  strategic  de- 
fense will  protect  people  or  missiles  is  irrele- 
vant; If  it  woi^  it  will  protect  both. 

Since  it  is  nbt  yet  known  which  of  the  var- 
ious technologies  will  prove  most  promising, 
it  is  premattve  to  contend  that  they  won't 
woric  Ameri<^ns  have  seen  too  many  "im- 
possible" thitigs  accomplished  by  science 
and  technolofy  in  the  past  fifty  years,  from 
television  to  ^ace  travel,  to  believe  that. 

tOSTS  ARX  rAIXDIO 

The  contention  that  it  will  cost  too  much 
is  also  premature.  The  initial  program  was 
budgeted  at  $26  billion  over  a  five  year 
period.  That  averages  slightly  over  (5  bil- 
lion per  year,  or  less  than  two  percent  of 
the  defense  budget.  Since  it  is  not  yet 
known  which  technologies  will  be  selected 
for  further  research  and  development  after 
the  initial  five  years,  the  long-term  costs 
cannot  be  anticipated.  At  one  point  it  was 
suggested  that  a  comprehensive,  multi-layer 
defense  developed  and  deployed  over  a 
period  of  twd  or  three  decades  could  run  to 
one  trillion  dollars.  That  was  a  high  figure, 
used  with  no  knowledge  of  the  future  direc- 
tion of  the  brogram,  but  opponents  have 
called  SDI  a  trillion  dollar  program  ever 
since.  j 

The  prorSDI  study  group  known  as  High 
Frontier  has'  concluded  that  the  U.S.  now 
has  the  technology  to  build  a  non-nuclear 
strategic  defense  based  on  lilnetir  energy 
weapons  at  a  cost  of  about  $30  billion. 
Recent  cost  {estimates  for  a  two-layer  de- 
fense IndudMig  both  boost-phase  and  termi- 
nal intercept!  have  ranged  from  $60  to  $100 
billion.  This  is  far  short  of  the  trillion  dol- 
lars the  critiOB  are  fond  of  mentioning. 

For  years  n  has  been  an  article  of  faith 
that  counte^easures  cost  less  than  de- 
fenses, that  the  offense  always  can  over- 
come the  defense,  and  that  the  cost-ex- 
change ratio  always  will  favor  the  offense. 
These  old  assumptions  are  based  on  the  of- 
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fensive  breakthroughs  of  Hiroshima  and 
ICBMs,  and  do  not  consider  the  incredible 
cost  reductions  in  computers,  sensors,  com- 
munications and  other  modem  technology 
that  have  been  achieved  in  Just  the  past  few 
years.  Recent  evidence  suggests  that  the 
cost  of  strategic  defenses  will  decline  dra- 
matically In  the  years  ahead,  changing  the 
old  cost-exchange  ratios  and  making  deploy- 
ment of  such  defenses  economically  feasi- 
ble. But  cost  is  not  a  real  issue,  because  no 
system  will  go  forward  to  development  and 
deployment  unless  it  can  be  clearly  demon- 
strated that  it  is  cost  effective  for  the  de- 
fense. 

OTRKK  ARCmtSNTS 

One  of  the  less  rational  arguments  agaiiut 
SDI  is  the  Soviet  complaint  that  it  wiU  lead 
to  the  "militarization"  of  space.  But  space 
already  is  militarized  and  is  bound  to 
become  more  so.  Ballistic  missiles  travel 
through  space  on  their  way  to  the  target. 
There  are  satellites  with  military  implica- 
tions, space  stations,  anti-satellite  weapons 
and  other  space  devices,  the  majority  of 
which  belong  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  effort  to  make  space  off  limits  for 
weapons  designed  to  attack  their  ICBMs  is 
merely  a  way  of  giving  their  nuclear  missiles 
a  defense-free  zone  in  which  to  travel  on 
their  way  to  the  target.  Yet  the  "militariza- 
tion" of  space  can  be  expected  to  continue 
as  a  majoi  Soviet  public  relations  campaign. 

Another  contention  heard  frequently 
from  Moscow  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
quiclely  counter  an  American  strategic  de- 
fense by  adding  hundreds  of  new  missiles 
and  thousands  of  warheads  to  overwhelm 
the  defense.  Moscow  always  makes  such 
threats,  but  this  would  be  an  exceptionally 
expensive  and  non-productive  use  of  Rus- 
sian resources.  The  Soviets  Imow  that  any 
level  of  defense  adds  greatly  to  the  compli- 
cations faced  by  the  offense.  A  defense 
doesn't  have  to  be  100  percent  perfect  or 
anywhere  near  that  level  to  serve  its  princi- 
pal purposes  of  protecting  much  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  deterring  attack.  E^en  a  partial- 
ly successful  defense  would  change  the  stra- 
tegic equation  to  make  a  first  strike  much 
less  attractive. 

No  matter  how  many  warheads  are  added, 
the  enemy  could  never  fuUy  restore  the  ef- 
fectiveness his  offensive  forces  now  enjoy 
against  undefended  targets,  and  he  could 
never  be  sure  how  many  of  his  warheads 
would  penetrate  the  defenses  of  his  most 
important  targets.  Thus,  any  Soviet  expend- 
iture of  scarce  resources  for  further  incre- 
ments of  offensive  power  would  be  for  a 
constantly  diminishing  return. 

The  argument  that  SDI  will  generate  a 
Soviet  pre-emptive  attack  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  cautious  leaders  in  the 
Kremlin  would  launch  Armageddon  in  order 
to  prevent  some  uncertain  future  strategic 
disadvantage.  After  all,  despite  its  deficien- 
cies, the  U.S.  deterrent  can  still  deter  a  nu- 
clear attack.  Recent  increases  in  Trident 
submarines,  the  deployment  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles,  and  the  forthcoming  deploy- 
ment of  MX  missiles  and  B-1  bombers  all 
improve  that  deterrent.  In  any  event,  the 
actual  deployment  of  strategic  defenses 
would  take  a  number  of  years,  during  which 
the  Soviets  would  deploy  additional  de- 
fenses of  their  own.  AcconUng  to  Dr.  Fletch- 
er, they  are,  in  fact,  already  developing 
these  technologies  as  fast  as  they  can.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  SOI  is  to  get  t>oth  sides 
developing  non-nuclear  defenses  rather 
than  nuclear  offenses.  The  result  will  be  a 
safer  world. 


Soviet  statemenU  that  they  wlU  Just  add 
penetration  aids  and  defensive  devices  to 
protect  their  missUes  is  rather  like  whistling 
as  one  walks  past  the  graveyard.  On  coun- 
termeasures. Dr.  Fletcher  recently  wrote 
"We  believe  that  the  technologtes  we  are 
working  on  will  lead  to  a  multl-tlered  system 
which  is  extremely  difficult  to  countermeas- 
ure."  The  issue  of  countermeasures  is  ad- 
dressed in  greater  detail  on  page  five  by  Dr. 
Robert  Jastrow  of  Dartmouth  University, 
who  discusses  how  countermeasures  can  be 
overcome  and  reveals  some  of  the  complica- 
tions the  other  side  would  encounter  in 
trying  to  develop  counieimeacures  against  a 
layered  defense. 

The  argument  that  nuclear  deterrence  has 
worked  for  the  past  forty  yean  Is  hardly  a 
good  reason  to  live  with  the  fear  of  nuclear 
destruction  forever.  SDI  would  not  immedi- 
ately eliminate  the  nuclear  threat,  but  it 
would  greatly  reduce  it  and  over  time  would 
lead  to  a  reduction  of  offensive  nuclear 
forces.  This  transfer  from  an  offenae-domi- 
luuit  strategy  to  defense-dominance  will 
take  a  number  of  years.  In  the  ttiMnMrpj. 
the  U.S.  deterrent  force  that  has  kept  the 
peace  cannot  be  disbanded.  It  must  be  main- 
tained untU  the  Soviet  threat  no  longer 
exists.  The  Western  alllaiKe  must  be  pro- 
tected with  a  credible  and  effective  deter- 
rent as  long  as  necessary. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  MoacoWs  nucle- 
ar missiles  pose  to  strategic  stability,  the 
Kremlin  uses  them  to  try  to  intimidate  its 
opponents  and  to  influei>oe  public  opinion, 
especially  in  Europe  and  America.  By  reduc- 
ing the  intimidation  effect  of  Soviet  ICBMs, 
and  the  similar  effect  of  Soviet  intermediate 
range  missiles  in  Europe,  SDI  will  serve  an- 
other important  purpose.  It  will  reduce  the 
Soviet  ability  to  use  its  strategic  power  to 
achieve  political  ends. 

COKCL08IOR 

The  evidence  is  accumulating  that  some  of 
the  new  technologies  can  work.  Directed 
energy  weapons  (lasers)  and  hypervelocity 
kinetic  energy  weapons  (the  so-called 
"smart  rocks")  are  both  showing  promise 
for  boost-phase  intercept  Precision  sensors 
are  being  developed  that  wiU  make  it  possi- 
ble to  detect  warheads  and  di«t.lng«iiBh  them 
from  decoys.  Quantum  leaps  in  electronics 
now  are  making  it  feasible  to  manage  tens 
of  thousands  of  engagements  simultaneous- 
ly. When  coupled  with  precision  sensors,  the 
new  computer  will  be  able  to  direct  the  de- 
struction of  incoming  warheads  without 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

Remarkable  progress  has  been  reported  in 
laser  technology.  Technical  advances  with 
the  exclmer  laser,  a  very  short  wavelength 
laser  that  is  tranq)arent  to  the  atmosphere, 
show  promise  that  it  may  prove  to  be  a  real- 
istic anti-missile  weapon.  One  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  the  use  of  lasers  as  long-range 
weapons  is  the  normal  dispersion  of  light 
beams  by  the  atmosphere.  But  advances  in 
adaptive  optics  are  making  It  possible  to 
propagate  the  laser  pulse  through  the  at- 
mosphere. Dr.  Keyworth  describes  this  as 
the  process  astronomers  now  use  to  "take 
the  twinkle  out  of  the  stars." 

Theoretically,  the  laser  could  beam  from 
the  ground  up  through  the  atmosphere, 
where  its  beam  could  then  be  redirected  by 
satellite-based  mirrors  in  space  back  to 
earth  to  strike  an  ascending  missile.  This  is 
Just  one  example  of  one  technology.  Others 
may  eventually  prove  more  promising  or 
more  practical.  But  an  Intensive  level  of  re- 
search is  needed  to  demonstrate  which  is 
best  and  most  cost  effective. 


Considering  the  scientific  progrev  that  la 
occurring  and  the  m>T<wmitii  Soviet  effort  in 
such  technologies  that  is  already  under  way. 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  correct 
in  according  SDI  a  high  priority.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  $3.7  billion  of  SDI  re- 
search in  fiscal  yeir  1986.  C^ongreas  should 
provide  at  least  $3.3  billion  of  that  request. 

HOW  MUCH  DO  TO0  KHOW  ABOUT  STRAnctC 

uaraiisas? 
Dr.  Ceroid  Yonas.  Chief  Scientist  of  the 
Pentagon's  Strategic  Defense  Program,  vis- 
ited The  Heritage  Foundation  recently  to 
discuss  scientific  developments.  As  part  of 
an  effort  to  correct  misconceptions  about 
nuclear  weapons  and  U.S.  defenses  against 
them,  he  distributed  a  questionnaire,  part  of 
which  follows: 

1.  Twenty  years  ago  the  U.S.  had  a  10  to  t 
advantage  over  the  USSR  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Since  then  we  have: 

a.  Increased  our  yield  by  75%: 

b.  Stayed  about  the  same: 

c  Reduced  our  yield  by  75%. 

2.  During  the  same  period  the  Soviets 
have: 

a.  Increased  their  nuclear  yield  to  parity 
with  the  U.S.: 

b.  Stayed  about  the  same: 

c.  Increased  their  yield  to  twice  the 
present  U  A  leveL 

3.  In  the  13  years  since  we  signed  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  BCissUe  Treaty,  we  have  invested  in 
defenses  against  nuclear  attack: 

a.  Practically  nothing  compared  to  our  of- 
fense: 

b.  About  the  same  as  our  defense: 

c.  More  than  our  offense. 

4.  In  the  13  years  since  the  Soviets  signed 
the  ABM  Treaty,  they  have  Invested  in  de- 
fenses against  nuclear  attack: 

a.  Practically  nothing  compared  to  their 
offense: 

b.  About  the  same  as  their  offense; 

c.  More  than  their  offense. 

5.  The  ABM  Treaty  was  signed  with  the 
expectation  that  each  side  would  limit  its 
offensive  weapons.  Since  then.  Moacow  has 
iiKreased  its  number  of  warheads  capable  of 
destroying  a  hardened  target  by: 

a.  3% 

b.30% 

c300% 

6.  If  the  Soviets  launched  10.000  nuclear 
warheads  on  1,000  missiles  at  the  United 
States,  about  how  many  warheads  would 
penetrate  our  defenses  today: 

a.  1.000 

b.  5.000 

c.  10,000 

7.  If  a  one  megaton  thermonuclear  explo- 
sion occiured  500  miles  up  over  the  U.S.,  the 
damage  would  be: 

a.  Extensive: 

b.  Minitnml; 

c.  None. 

8.  The  percentage  of  the  U.S.  defense 
budget  actually  spent  on  defeiue  as  opposed 
to  offense  is  about: 

a.  50% 
b.5% 
c35% 

Answers:  1.  c,  2.  c  S.  a.,  4.  b.,  5.  c  8.  c  T. 
c,  and  8.  b. 

Soxz  Thoughts  oh  "Stab  Waks" 

ConHTXUfKASUaXS 

(By  Robert  Jastrow) 

The  report  of  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists (UCrS)  issued  in  the  spring  of  1984 
leveled   numerous   criticisms   at   President 
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Reagan's  "SUr  Wan"  propotal,  indudinc 
the  contention  that  the  SoTlets  would  be 
able  to  foil  our  defenses  with  a  large  bag  of 
relatively  InexpenslTe  tricks.  Some  sugges- 
tions for  the  Soviets  can  be  found  in  the 
UCS  report.  They  Include  putting  a  shine 
on  Soviet  missiles,  spinning  them,  atlarhing 
"band-aids"  or  "window  shades."  and 
launching  "balloons"  as  fake  warheads.  I 
am  not  an  expert  in  this  dark  area  of  "coun- 
termeasures."  but  I  have  talked  with  the  ex- 
perts enough  to  understand  why  the  prof  es- 
si(HiaIs  in  the  defense  community  regard 
many  of  these  proposals  as  bordering  on  in- 
sanity. 

Putting  a  shine  on  a  missile  sounds  like  a 
good  Idea,  because  it  reflects  part  of  the 
laser  beam  and  weakens  the  beam's  effect. 
However,  it  could  be  a  poor  idea  for  the  So- 
viets in  practice.  They  could  not  count  on 
keeping  their  missiles  shiny,  because  they 
get  dirty  during  launch,  partly  due  to  the 
missile's  own  exhaust  gas  and  smoke,  and 
the  luster  is  quickly  dulled.  No  one  can 
count  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  shine.  Some 
laser  energy  is  bound  to  get  through,  heat- 
ing the  surface.  This  tends  to  dull  the  shine 
so  more  heat  gets  through,  and  so  on  until 
the  shine  is  gone. 

Spinning  the  missile  spreads  the  energy  of 
the  laser  beam.  But  it  only  gains  a  factor  of 
pi,  or  roughly  three,  at  most.  And  it  gains 
nothing  at  all  if  the  laser  energy  is  trans- 
mitted in  sharp  pulses  that  catch  the  missile 
in  one  point  of  Its  spin.  The  experts  say 
there  is  no  problem  in  building  a  laser  that 
sends  out  its  energy  in  sharp  pulses. 

The  "band-aid"  is  a  metal  skirt  that  slides 
up  and  down  the  outside  of  the  missile, 
automatically  stopping  to  protect  the  spot 
that  is  receiving  a  laser  beam.  The  "window 
shade"  is  a  flexible,  metalized  sheet  that  is 
rolled  up  and  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
miasOe.  and  then  unrolled  at  altitudes  above 
flfty  mfles.  It  is  supposed  to  protect  against 
the  X-ray  laser,  another  exotic  weapons  pos- 
sibility. 

The  trouble  with  these  ideas  is  that  they 
do  not  fit  the  realities  of  missUe  construc- 
tion very  well.  The  ratio  of  a  missile's 
weight  empty  to  its  weight  loaded  is  nearly 
the  same  as  an  eggahelL  Attempts  to  put 
band-aids,  window  shades  or  similar  protec- 
tive devices  on  the  outside  of  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  missile  would  put  stresses  on 
the  flimsy  structure  that  would  require 
major  renovations  and  a  whole  new  series  of 
test  flights.  If  the  Soviets  tried  to  carry  out 
all  the  suggestions  made  by  the  UCS  scien- 
tists to  protect  against  a  range  of  possible 
attacks,  their  missile  program  would  be  tied 
up  in  knots. 

The  "baUoon"  is  still  another  trick  to  foU 
our  defenses.  After  the  boost  phase  is  over 
the  missile  would  disgorge  a  large  number 
of  "balloons,"  light,  metallized  hollow 
spheres.  Some  would  have  warheads  inside 
and  some  would  not.  Not  knowing  which 
contain  warheads,  we  would  waste  our  mid- 
course  defenses  on  destroying  every  balloon, 
empty  or  not.  A  friend  who  works  on  these 
matters  explained  what  was  wrong  with  this 
idea.  All  the  defense  has  to  do  is  tap  the  bal- 
loons with  a  sharp  pulse  of  laser  light.  An 
empty  baUoon  will  recoil  more  rapidly  than 
a  loaded  one.  Once  those  with  warheads  are 
picked  out,  they  could  easily  be  attacked 
with  neutral  particle  beams  or  other  war- 
head killers. 

Another  example  is  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  satellites  required  to  defend  the 
United  States  against  a  massive  Soviet 
attack.  Idany  groups  have  studied  this 
matter,  baaing  their  work  on  a  common  set 


of  assfmptions.  The  estimates  given  by 
sp<Ae8Qien  for  the  Union  of  Concerned  Sci- 
entists have  dropped  from  3.400  satellites- 
submitted  In  tesUmony  to  a  Congressional 
commiljtee  in  March  1984— to  163  In  the 
most  recent  report  distributed  by  a  UCS 
member.  Professionals  working  intensively 
on  thlg  problem  have  known  the  correct 
answer  for  some  time.  It  is  about  100  satel- 
lites. "Shis  is  incredibly  smaller  than  the 
original  UCS  estimate  of  3.400  satellites. 

Thesf  laser  satellites  are  the  big-ticket 
item  injBDI.  They  cost  about  one  billion  dol- 
lars eaoi.  With  that  in  mind,  the  difference 
between  the  original  UCS  estimate  and  the 
accepted  result  Is  the  difference  between  a 
bill  to  the  taxpayer  of  $3.4  trillion  and  $100 
billion.  The  first  number  makes  the  plan  a 
"turkey."  as  the  UCS  called  it.  The  second 
numbef  makes  SDI  a  practical  research  pro- 
gram inll  worth  pursuing. 

Spokesmen  for  the  UCS  say  these  satellite 
numbeis  do  not  matter  that  their  work  on 
coiinte^easures  is  what  counts.  But  when 
the  VOB  report  on  missile  defense  came  out 
a  year  ago,  the  reference  to  the  need  for 
"thousands"  of  satellites  was  given  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  report,  on  page  3, 
while  totmter-measures  came  later.  Only 
after  public  attention  was  drawn  to  these 
large  «rors  In  the  estimates  of  satellite 
numbets,  did  the  UCS  decide  that  the 
number  of  satellites  was  unimportant,  and 
that  cotintermeasures  were  what  really  mat- 
tered. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  calculations 
by  these  scientists  on  the  efficacy  of  Soviet 
countevneasures  can  be  accepted,  when 
their  result  on  the  number  of  satellites  re- 
quired for  our  defense  have  dropped  by  a 
factor  Of  15  over  a  nine-month  period.  How 
did  published  work  by  competent  scientists 
come  to  have  errors  like  that?  One  cannot 
help  noticing  that  all  the  errors  and  rough 
spots  in  the  calculation  seem  to  push  the  re- 
sults ia  one  direction— toward  a  negative 
verdict  on  the  effectiveness  of  a  "Star 
Wars"  defense  against  Soviet  missiles.  What 
is  one  tp  make  of  this? 

I  thijak  part  of  the  answer  is  that  scien- 
tists belong  to  the  human  race.  As  with  the 
rest  of:  us,  in  matters  on  which  they  have 
strong  feelings,  their  professionalism  can  be 
influenced  by  their  Ideological  preconcep- 
tions. Another  part  of  the  answer  relates  to 
the  fa^  that  this  work  is  technically  de- 
manding and  time-oonstimlng.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult for  a  scientist  who  spends  only  a  part 
of  his ;  time  on  these  complex  matters- 
taking  Mme  off  from  teaching,  research  and 
administration— to  do  as  sound  a  Job  on  the 
technl^  analysis  as  the  individuals  who  are 
spending  full  time  on  the  problem,  have  fuU 
computational  support,  and  are  backed  by 
hundrads  or  thousands  of  colleagues. 

In  tl^lr  seal  to  get  into  the  record  a  dis- 
senting opinion— based,  I  believe,  on  the 
deep  Mnviction  that  a  defense  against  mis- 
siles Is  profoundly  destabUlaing— these 
highly  competent  scientists  have  not 
checkefl  their  work  with  adequate  care  and 
have  nbt  spent  the  time  on  it  that  the  im- 
portant of  the  matter  warrants.  Thus,  in 
considorlng  conflicting  views  on  these 
issues.  It  is  wise  to  place  more  weight  on  the 
technlgal  statements  by  the  professionals  in 
the  detense  science  community,  who  work 
full  tioie  on  them. 

1  'BK  Casi  roa  Stbatsuc  DKrxNsx 

(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 

TodiQr  our  nation  can  be  destroyed  in 

hours   if   not   minutes   by   Soviet   nuclear 

weapons.  Our  only  defense  is  to  deter  the 
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Soviet  Unloq  through  counterf oroe  strategy 
and  the  threat  of  massive,  brutal  retaliation 
against  Soviet  cities  and  civilians.  Mutual 
Assured  Destruction  (MAO),  as  this  strate- 
gic nuclear  doctrine  is  known,  provides  the 
United  States  with  no  defense  should  deter- 
rence by  nudear  terror  fail. 

If  military  I  intelligence  notified  the  Presi- 
dent today  tliat  several  Soviet  ICBMS  had 
penetrated  o^  airspace,  he  would  have  but 
two  options^  First,  anticipating  a  larger 
Soviet  strike^  the  President  could  launch  a 
massive  nuclear  retaliation  against  Soviet 
cities  and  military  targets.  Second,  believing 
the  Soviet  paunch  to  be  an  accident,  he 
could  accept  the  deaths  of  millions  of  Amer- 
ican dtisen^  and,  to  avoid  escalation,  do 
nothing.  The  absence  of  any  defense  against 
a  nuclear  stake  Is  such  a  profound  flaw  in 
our  military!  strategy  that  no  one  should 
wonder  any  longer  at  the  strength  of  the 
nuclear  f reeae  movement. 

There  is  a  clear  and  present  remedy  for 
the  defects  #f  this  vulnerable  strategy.  On 


March  33, 
a  major 
land-based 
The  Reagan 
revolution 
the  next 
At  present! 


President  Reagan  proposed 

program  for  space-  and 

mlsrile  defense  systems. 

promises  to  bring  about  a 

national  seciulty  policy  in 

iration. 

a  number  of  technological  ob- 
stacles impe^  the  development  of  effective 
anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems.  But 
many  of  our  most  exacting  scientists  and 
weitfwns  experts  now  believe  that  these  im- 
pedtanents  can  be  removed  in  the  next  10  to 
15  years— no  more  time  than  it  took  to  put  a 
man  on  the  fioon.  The  Pentagon's  Strategic 
Technologieg  Study  Team,  headed  by  James 
C.  netcher,  tormer  head  of  NASA,  conclud- 
ed that  advanced  strategic  self-defense  sys- 
tems are  feasible. 

There  is  also  solid  supporting  evidence 
from  the  private  sector.  In  1081,  the  Herit- 
age Foundation  brought  together  more 
than  50  sdoitlsts,  engineers,  and  cost  ex- 
perts to  study  the  feasibility  of  medium- 
term  options  for  strategic  defense.  This 
study  group,  Icnown  as  "High  Frontier." 
concluded  t^t  the  United  States  could, 
within  a  dec^e,  deploy  a  defense  capable  of 
filtering  out:  95  to  98  percent  of  a  Soviet 
first  strike  a^  »  co>t  of  less  than  (30  billion- 
provided  th4  system  was  funded  as  a  high- 
priority.  Manhattan-style  project.  Independ- 
ent studies]  by  Boeing  Corporation  and 
United  Tecnnologles  have  reached  similar 
conclusions. ' 

I.  A  RXVoiunOIl  IH  mUTAaT  STXATIGT 

The  projected  costs  of  a  comprehensive 
strategic  sflf-defense— Including  ballistic 
missUe  defefise,  air  defense,  and  civil  de- 
fense—are nt>t  high.  Indeed,  compared  with 
the  likely  c«tBts  of  defenseless  nuclear  war. 
they  are  che^p.  Much  of  the  ballistic  missUe 
defense  cost  can  be  absorbed  by  reducing 
funding  of  offensive  nuclear  programs.  Cer- 
tainly, a  nat^n  with  a  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct of  $4  trillion  (by  1988)  can  afford  to 
invest  $20  b^on  each  year,  if  necessary,  to 
reduce  sharoly  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation. ! 

Critics  argue  that  a  "perfect"  strategic  de- 
fense can  naver  l>e  devised,  and  that  even  if 
it  could,  it  Would  threaten  the  "stability"  of 
the  balance  of  terror.  They  worry  that  the 
promise  of  free  world  self-defense  would 
prompt  the  Soviets  to  launch  a  pre-emptive 
nuclear  attack,  out  of  fear  that  we,  with  our 
new  nudea^  shield,  might  be  tempted  to 
attack  a  lessiwell-defended  Soviet  Union. 


To  assume 


suicidal  nudear  attack  is  to  assume  that 


that  the  Soviets  will  launch  a 


their  leadership  Is  both  stupid  and  irration- 
aL  If  the  Soviets  are  in  fact  deterred  from 
striking  now,  why  will  they  be  less  deterred 
when  America  has  a  space-based  defense? 
Of  course,  the  Soviet  leadership  may  be  ir- 
rational. They  might  launch  a  first  strike 
against  America  for  any  number  of  rea- 
sons—even today.  But  that  argument  is  one 
of  the  best  reasons  for  tnaktnif  %  determined 
effort  right  now  to  defend  ourselves.  It  is 
because  the  Soviet  oligarchy  may  at  some 
point  become  paranoid  and  irrational  that 
we  ought  not  to  base  our  survival  strategy 
on  mutual  terror  and  the  premise  that 
Soviet  leaders  think  the  way  we  do. 

In  truth,  self-defense  would  have  a  stabi- 
lizing effect  over  time.  Recent  break- 
throughs in  offensive  technologies  now 
threaten  the  stability  that  total  reliance  on 
nuclear  offense  was  supposed  to  provide. 
The  MIRVlng  of  pin-point  accurate  missiles, 
for  example,  makes  it  quite  plausible  that, 
someday,  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  possess  a  comprehensive 
first  strike  capability,  with  neither  side 
having  a  second  strike  capability.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  envision  a  scenario  in  which  both 
Americans  and  Soviets  would  have  arsenals 
of  1,000  missiles,  each  armed  with  ten  super- 
accurate  warheads.  In  such  a  situation, 
either  side  could  destroy  the  other's  missile 
force  by  using  only  about  a  fifth  of  its  total. 
By  contrast,  if  each  side  had  only  several 
missile  fields  protected  by  effective  strategic 
defense,  each  increment  of  accurate  MIRV- 
lng would  produce  a  diminishing  return  of 
power.  Should  the  Soviets  build  another 
missile,  we  would  simply  add  another, 
cheaper,  intercept  vehicle  to  our  ABM  field. 
Strategic  defense  thus  provides  a  hedge 
against  a  sudden  tip  in  the  balance  on  the 
offensive  side.  And  strategic  defense  cannot 
be  threatening,  because  it  develops  very 
gradually,  as  it  protects  step  by  step  only  in- 
crements of  people  and  deterrent  power. 

Two  safeguards  could  persuade  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  the  world,  of  our  good  intentions  as 
we- deploy  a  strategic  defense  system.  First, 
the  technology  of  self-defense  might  even- 
tually be  passed  on  to  our  allies  and  to  the 
Soviets— as  the  President  has  already  sug- 
gested. Second,  as  our  defensive  deploy- 
ments add  to  the  survivability  of  our  offen- 
sive forces,  we  could  unilaterally  dismantle 
offensive  systems  superfluous  to  a  second 
strike  deterrent.  We  have  no  interest  in  de- 
stroying innocent  Russians,  or  even  their 
not  so  innocent  leaders.  Therefore,  once  we 
can  defend  ourselves,  we  have  little  interest 
in  denying  the  same  capability  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

Strategic  defense  would  permit  us  to  abide 
by  a  Just  war  doctrine,  which  requires  us  to 
discriminate  between  Innocent  civilians  and 
military  targets.  This  Judeo-Christian  moral 
foundation  of  Western  military  strategy 
must  once  again  be  restored.  The  non-com- 
batant populations  must  no  longer  be  held 
hostage.  Nor  need  they  be. 

U.  STRATBGIC  SKLT-DgnNSX  VIXWgD 
RI8TORICALLT 

Persuaded  by  the  MAD  strategy  inherited 
from  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration signed  an  ABM  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1972.  This  agreement 
limited  ABM  deployment  to  100  intercep- 
tors at  two  sites  (later  reduced  to  one), 
thereby  depriving  the  United  States  of  the 
option  of  effective  strategic  self-defense. 
SALT  I  included  the  ABM  Treaty  and  also 
an  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive  Nuclear 
Weapons,  which  set  unequal  ceilings  on  de- 
ployment of  IC3M  and  SLBM  launchers. 


Many  supporters  of  SALT  I  contended  that 
the  SovleU  had  accepted  the  American  view 
on  mutual  security.  SALT  I  was  positive 
proof,  they  said,  that  the  Soviets  acneed 
with  the  MAO  emphasis  on  mutual  vulner- 
ability of  dvlllan  populaUona.  Thus  a  sur- 
vivable  second  strike  offensive  force,  de- 
signed for  aanired  total  destruction,  became 
the  overriding  goal  of  each  superpower. 

The  Soviets'  present  strategic  doctrine, 
and  their  unparalleled  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  deployments  since  1973.  have  falsi- 
fied the  arguments  underglrding  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1973  and  the  myopic  military 
strategy  from  which  it  emanated.  Soviet 
leaders  are  contemptuous  of  MAD.  As  early 
as  1974  the  Soviet  leadership  deployed  a 
new  generation  of  multiple  warhead  ICBMs 
whose  yield  and  accuracy  could  destroy 
United  SUtes  ICBMs  in  their  hardened 
silos.  Such  weapons  directiy  repudiate  the 
MAD  principle  that  neither  power  should 
deploy  weapons  that  threaten  the  other's 
means  of  retaliation.  Contrary  to  the  as- 
sumptions of  MAD,  the  Soviets  expanded 
their  ICBM  arsenal  from  1,400  waiiieads  in 
1973  to  5.578  in  1983.  Total  Soviet  ICBM 
megatonnage  has  increased  threefold. 
Today,  the  Soviet  Union  can  destroy  up  to 
95  percent  of  American  ICBMs  in  a  first 
strike,  using  only  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
own  ICBM  force.  The  Soviet  Union  has  up- 
graded its  submarine  nudear  forces  as  well, 
deploying  long-range  multiple  warhead 
STiBMs  on  four  new  risssrri  of  submarines. 
Over  250  Badcfire  bombers  have  been  field- 
ed and  at  least  340  S8-30  ballistic  missiles 
are  now  targeted  on  Eurotte. 

Soviet  agreement  to  the  ABM  Treaty  was 
not  based  on  an  acceptance  of  American 
strategic  notions  of  mutual  population  vul- 
nerability. Intead  the  Soviet  Union  was  pro- 
foundly concerned  about  the  United  States 
lead  in  ABM  technology.  The  Soviets  simply 
wanted  to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
deploying  an  ABM  system  to  protect  Ameri- 
can dvillans,  as  weU  as  strategic  forces, 
from  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Soviet  strategy  at  that  time  was  not  a 
total  secret.  Aa  early  as  1967.  Soviet  Premier 
Alexei  Kosygin  explained  publicly  the 
Soviet  view  of  strategic  defense,  when  he 
told  reporters  in  London  that  "anti-mlasUe 
system  is  not  a  weapon  of  aggreaaion.  of 
attack:  it  is  a  defensive  system."  Soviet  mili- 
tary literature  after  1973  has  continued  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  defense  against  nu- 
dear  attack.  The  USSR  oontlnuea  to  spend 
over  $3  billion  a  year  on  dvil  defense,  while 
the  United  States  CongreH  appn^rlated 
only  $148  million  for  dvQ  defenae  in  fiscal 
1983.  Soviet  air  defenses  are  being  upgraded 
with  new  Interceptors  and  surfaoe-to-air 
mlssllea  to  shoot  down  low-flying  American 
bombers  and  cruise  miasllea. 

Unlike  the  United  SUtes.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  organlaed  a  vigorous  research 
and  development  of  ABM  technology.  The 
Soviets  currently  deploy  new  ABM  mlasQes 
and  radara  at  their  ABM  site  endrding 
Moscow.  Reportedly,  they  have  constructed 
facilities  for  maas  production  of  ABM  com- 
ponents that  would  enable  them  to  field  a 
nationwide  ABM  system  quickly.  Much  of 
what  the  Soviets  do  to  Improve  their  ABM 
defense  violates  the  provisions  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1973.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
have  tested  surface-to-air  misailes  In  an 
ABM  mode:  they  have  tested  rapid  reload 
launchera,  developed  mobile  radars  and 
ABM  Interceptors,  and  deployed  extensive 
batUe  management  radars  for  nationwide 
ABM  defense.  All  are  prohibited  by  the  1973 
ABM  Treaty. 


These  developments  In  Soviet  ABM  capa- 
bility make  the  June  1983  soviet  nudear  war 
exerdae  an  fapecially  ominous  threat.  The 
military  exerelae  Xtttan  with  a  slmulaT^d 
attack  on  United  States  early  warning  satel- 
lites in  conjunction  with  multiple  firing  of 
ICBMs  (to  simulate  a  Soviet  Hrst  strike 
against  an  United  States  nudear  forces). 
The  SovieU  then  test-flred  their  ABM  weap- 
ons against  targeU  (simulating  Soviet  de- 
fense against  an  American  second  strilw). 
and  launched  two  *n.HM»  (simulating  a 
Soviet  third  strike). 

In  short,  the  United  States  faces  an  ag- 
gressive adversary  that  has  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  mutual  strategic  balance  based  on 
secure  second  strike  fcHves.  Moreover,  the 
Soviets  do  plan  their  nudear  strategy  with 
offensive  intent.  But  the  United  States  does 
not— and  should  not.  Thus,  the  necessity  of 
effective  American  self-defense. 
III.  sTXATacic  ssLT-imsx,  Aim  the  ooals  or 

AUUCOVnOL 

How  can  United  States  leaders  ensure  na- 
tional security  when  our  advenary  is  deter- 
mined to  gain  nuclear  superiority?  In  the 
short  term,  the  United  States  can  improve 
the  survivability  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forcea.  In  particular  our  ICBMs  and  the 
strategic  command  and  control  systems. 
The  present  vulnerability  of  these  two  ele- 
ments of  defense  is  the  most  serious  poten- 
tial failing  of  our  strategic  forces,  and  ser- 
iousl  imdermlnes  deterrence. 

In  the  next  5ive  years  over  $18  bUlion  will 
be  spent  to  provide  reliable  command  and 
control  over  American  nudear  forces  in  war- 
time conditions;  more  should  be  Invested  If 
necessary.  The  United  States  must  also  pro- 
tect Its  vulnerable  ICBM  deterrent  force, 
and  we  must  upgrade  the  yield  and  accuracy 
of  its  ICBM  and  SLBM  warheads  so  as  to 
match  the  Soviet  capability  to  destroy  hard- 
ened military  targets.  As  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  and  military  strategists  in  both 
parties  have  recognised,  deterrence  now 
consists  in  the  ability  to  reply  in  kind  across 
the  full  range  of  Soviet  attadn. 

These  minimal  measures  are  neoeaaary 
but  not  sufficient.  Only  advanced  strategic 
defense  systems  can  solve  the  ultimate  prob- 
lems of  nudear  security. 

Certainly  no  strategic  defense  system  can 
be  perfect:  leakage  may  be  inevitable.  But 
even  a  less  than  perfect  defense  would 
change— and  change  radically  In  the  direc- 
tion of  peace— the  present  strategic  equa- 
tions. A  defense  system  90  to  95  percent  ef- 
fective against  massive  attack  would  be 
doaer  to  100  percent  effective  against  acci- 
dents, acts  of  terror,  or  limited  attacks.  This 
protection  alone  would  represent  an  tsmt- 
mous  Improvement  upon  our  present  vul- 
nerability. Indeed,  such  a  strategic  defense 
would  largely  banish  the  feara  of  a  nuclear 
war  occasioned  by  other  than  a  deliberate 
aU-out  attack.  By  comparison,  an  effective 
nudear  freese  would  merely  leave  the  Sovi- 
ets, Americans,  and  others  still  in  possession 
of  all  the  weapons  of  mutual  destruction. 

To  be  sure,  there  would  remain  the  dread 
contingency  of  a  massive  atta<^  Some  Uto- 
pian critics  assume  that  in  this  case  there  is 
litUe  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  an  imperfect 
system.  But  a  90  to  95  percent  effective  de- 
fense would  dramatically  reduce  American 
casualties  and  leave  open  prospects  of  na- 
tional survival  and  recovery.  This  is  still  a 
horrible  outcome  to  contemplate,  yet  it  is 
morally  and  practically  superior  to  the  con- 
sequences of  no  defense  at  alL  F>e8simists 
also  neglect  the  altered  calculations  an  ag- 
gressor must  make  before  striking.  In  the 
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chanced  strategic  environment  of  self-de- 
fenae  systenu,  a  pre-emptive  acgreasor  will 
not  be  able  to  hold  back  a  substantial  part 
of  his  forces  when  strilclng.  In  order  to 
reach  his  goal  the  aggressor  will  have  to  let 
go  with  all  that  he  has,  since  in  any  event  at 
least  90  percent  of  his  forces  will  be  wasted 
with  the  attacli.  But  if  he  leU  go  with  all 
that  he  has.  he  will  then  be  utterly  dis- 
armed, completely  vulnerable  against  an  ad- 
versary that  still  possesses  immense  means 
of  retaliation. 

The  emergence  of  a  new  balance,  based  on 
strategic  defense,  would  signal  the  greatest 
practical  triumph  to  date  of  arms  control.  If 
both  sides  possessed  defensive  systems  that 
were  90  to  95  percent  effective,  then  90  to  95 
percent  of  offensive  strategic  arms  would  be 
useless.  No  current  arms  control  proposals- 
even  the  most  optimistic— envisage  such  a 
dramatic  reduction  of  offensive  weapons. 
Moreover,  the  beauty  of  this  particular 
form  of  arms  control  is  that  It  does  not 
depend  upon  bilateral  agreement  and  unat- 
tainable trust.  It  cannot  be  upset  by  dishon- 
est measures  taken  by  one  side.  Strategic 
self-defense  is  the  ideal  form  of  arms  con- 
trol. Indeed,  strategic  defense  is  the  practi- 
cal equivalent,  and  much  more,  of  a  nuclear 
freeze. 

Critics  insist  that  American  deployment  of 
strategic  defenses  will  intensify  the  arms 
race  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  thereby  heightening  tensions 
between  both  countries.  This  is  alwajrs  pos- 
sible—with or  without  strategic  defense. 
Still,  as  past  Soviet-American  relations 
show,  if  there  is  to  be  an  intensified  arms 
race,  better  that  it  be  a  race  for  peace  and 
for  the  means  of  self-defense  and  survival  of 
the  free  world. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  improve 
both  its  offensive  and  defensive  capability, 
no  matter  that  the  United  States  does.  But 
whether  Soviet  leaders  will  concentrate 
more  on  offense  than  on  defense  will 
depend  to  some  extent  on  American  strate- 
gy. The  prospects  are  good  that  the  Soviets 
would  try  to  equal  the  new  American  strate- 
gic defense  effort.  If  so,  a  new  and  more 
stable  balance  would  emerge— based  on  self- 
defense. 

Strategic  defense  will  not  make  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  secure  against 
conventional  attaclL.  But,  in  this  respect,  we 
could  not  be  more  Insecure  today.  In  1965, 
NATO  decided  not  to  match  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  conventional  force  capability  but  in- 
stead to  deter  a  conventional  invasion  on 
the  cheap  by  a  threat  of  massive  American 
nuclear  retaliation— "first  use"- against 
Soviet  cities.  But  the  global  reach  of  Soviet 
nuclear  forces  today  has  made  the  American 
pledge  of  "first  use"  an  extremely  risky 
policy  for  NATO.  For  in  the  absence  of  stra- 
tegic defense,  the  first  use  pledge  of  the 
United  States  may  now  be  correctly  consid- 
ered suicidal  for  America.  An  American  stra- 
tegic defense  program,  if  unmatched  by  the 
Soviets,  would  certainly  bolster  the  present 
American  policy  of  "extended  deterrence." 
But  if ,  as  Is  more  likely,  the  Soviets  were  to 
match  American  strategic  defense  deploy- 
ments, the  American  "first  use"  threat  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Soviets  in 
defense  of  Europe  would  lose  much  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Such  an  outcome  might  be  very 
desirable,  creating  for  both  superpowers  the 
incentive  to  provide  a  similar  shield  of  self- 
defense  for  their  allies.  It  would  also  require 
our  European  allies  to  do  what  they  should 
be  doing  already:  to  deploy  conventional 
forces  to  match  the  Warsaw  Pact's,  hopeful- 
ly at  lower  levels  for  both. 


Sincp  "first  use"  is  now  a  doubtful  pledge, 
and  thus  without  a  substantial  deterrent 
effect,  there  Is  already  a  compelling  incen- 
tive fqr  the  gradual  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent European  Defense  Community  over 
the  n«xt  decade.  America  may  now  reason- 
ably insist  on  It;  because  39  years  after  the 
end  of  World  War  U,  Western  Europe  Is 
richer  and  more  iwpulous  than  either  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  lact,  the  Europeans  have  responded 
quickly  and  favorably  to  the  self-defense 
optica  In  July  1983,  the  European  minis- 
ters oi  NATO  voted,  with  only  one  dissent- 
ing btflot.  to  "support  urgent  development 
and  oeployment"  efforts  to  carry  out  a 
strategy  of  Western  self-defense. 

nr.  snuTioic  dipirsb  how 

Strategic  defense  is  not  a  quick  fix  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  current  American 
strategic  nuclear  inferiority.  Much  must 
now  be  done  In  the  short  term  to  Improve 
the  capability  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
defend  itself  against  Soviet  nuclear  attack. 
Civil  defense,  for  example,  is  not  a  high 
technology  program.  The  United  States 
could  significantly  enhaiice  deterrence  by 
Implementing  President  Reagan's  seven- 
year,  i4.2  billion  dvil  defense  program.  An 
effect^e  defense  against  Soviet  bombers 
and  cAilse  missiles  could  be  diq>loyed  quick- 
ly, usltig  defense  systems  already  in  produc- 
tion, such  as  E-3  AWACs  aircraft,  F-15 
Fighters,  and  Patriot  surface-to-air  missiles. 
Even  a  ground-based  ABM  system  could  be 
deployed  quickly  over  the  next  five  years  to 
protect  vital  military  targets,  such  as  ICBM 
fields  and  command  and  control  centers. 

In  the  end.  a  comprehensive  strategic  de- 
fense capability  will  require  advanced  tech- 
nology ssrstems  to  shoot  down  Soviet  mis- 
siles on  launch,  in  space,  and  upon  atmos- 
pheric reentry.  A  near  leakproof  defense 
probakly  cannot  be  deployed  in  stifficent 
numbers  until  the  1990s.  However,  to  a 
great  extent,  an  effective  program  could 
start  immediately  by  using  existing  technol- 
ogy. An  immediate  program  of  feasible  steps 
toward  civil  defense,  air  defense,  and  ABM 
defense  could  at  least  fulfill  the  oath  and 
duty  Of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  all  measures  to  defend  and  to  pro- 
tect the  territory  and  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens.  Through  a  start-up 
program  of  strategic  self-defense,  we  can 
then  iMsess  the  desirability  and  the  time 
needed  to  carry  out  the  full  program  and  its 
ultimate  capabilities. 

If  wfc  never  take  the  first  steps  to  defend 
Amerfca  again,  a  perfect,  technically  stun- 
ning viswer  will  forever  elude  us. 

Mr*.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
fromlWisconsin  [Mr.  Moodt], 

Mr.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  jrieldtog  this  time  to  me. 

Mr;  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
the  ct>rrect  amount  of  money  for  SDI. 
and  t'm  not  sure  any  of  lu  do.  But 
there  are  several  basic  principles  that 
we  should  keep  in  mind  to  make  an  in- 
telligent choice. 

The  first  of  those,  of  course,  is  to 
protect  the  ABM  Treaty,  which  is 
probably  the  single  most  stabilizing  in- 
strument in  United  States-Soviet  nu- 
clear relations,  and  one  that  is  mostly 
observed— precisely  because  it  is  in  our 
mutual  interests. 

Cettain  parts  of  the  administration 
prop  oal  on  SDI  would,  indeed,  threat- 
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en  to  violi  te  the  ABM  Treaty,  certain- 
ly in  spirt,  and  possibly  in  letter  as 
well.  The  Dellums,  the  Bfavroules  and 
the  Dicks  amendments  all  would  pro- 
tect the  ABM  Treaty.  The  Dicks 
amendmei  it  specifically  freezes  four  of 
the  tests  vhich  bump  up  against  the 
ABM  Treaty. 

The  second  principle  is  that  neither 
side  can  prevent  research  by  the 
other,  and  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
us  to  attetapt  to  do  so  since  we  might 
then  be  confronted  with  a  Soviet 
"breakout"  of  ABM  at  a  future  time. 


The 
to  concei 
questions 
criteria  t 

two.  C08t-I 

lined  by 

In  light 
need  an 
expressly 
and  two. 


principle  is  that  we  need 

.te  research  on  the  two 

bassador  Nitze  posed  as  a 

SDI:  One.  survivable  and 

ineficial  at  the  margin,  out- 

ngressman  Dicks. 

t  these  three  principles  we 
1  amendment  which  one. 

protects  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Accelerates  research  on  an- 


swering the  Nitze  questions. 

Each  of  the  amendments  below  the 
$2.5  level  does  this. 

I  believe  that  the  Dicks  amendment 
is  the  best  of  these,  and  encourage  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  m|nutes  to  the  genial  gentle- 
man from  [Illinois.  Mr.  Htde. 

(BCr.  HYJDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.)]^ 

Mr.  HTpE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldinjg  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  heard  a  phrase 
yesterday  coined  by  one  of  the  more 
knowledgeable  Members  in  the  field  of 
defense,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  he  suggested  that  what  is 
needed  is  a  nonthreatening  defense, 
and  I  hopt  that  that  phrase  becomes  a 
part  of  thje  defense  vocabulary.  But  if 
you  are  looking  for  a  nonthreatening 
defense,  it  would  seem  to  me  this  is  it. 
because  iti  will  only  be  used  when  the 
Soviets  launch  a  nuclear  weapon. 

When  the  Soviet  Union,  or  Mr.  Qa- 
dhafl,  or  the  Ayatollah.  or  whomsoev- 
er decides,  to  launch  an  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile,  then  and  only 
then,  will  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive be  U8«d. 

I  really  have  listened  carefully  to 
this  discission,  to  this  debate  and  I 
have  not  |heard  any  of  the  defenders 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  defend 
the  morality  of  holding  whole  popula- 
tion hostage.  That  is  a  sensitive  word 
to  Ameriduis  today,  hostage,  but  Just 
think  wh4t  BIAD  does,  mutual  assured 
It  holds  millions  of  people 
tide  of  the  oceans  hostage  to 
>n  as  a  way  to  keep  the 
peace,  the  balance  of  terror. 

What  is  wrong  with  mutual  assured 
defense?  Will  it  work?  We  all  use  bor- 
rowed expertise.  We  all  have  our  ex- 
perts wh(i  are  pedigreed  and  creden- 
tialed,  sofne  who  say  it  will  never 
work,  sonle  who  say  it  will  work.  That 


destructic 
on  either  | 
annihilatil 


is  called  the  resort  to  authority.  I 
would  like  to  indulge  myself  in  that 
resort  to  authority. 

How  about  Dr.  Edward  Teller?  Dr. 
Teller  has  a  very  successful  track 
record  in  nuclear  development.  He 
says  this  will  work.  By  the  way,  paren- 
thetically, there  are  spinoffs  from  this 
research  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
defense,  such  as  developing  the  x-ray 
laser  which  permits  the  taking  of  a 
photograph  of  any  cell  in  the  body  In 
remarkable  resolution,  three  dimen- 
sional, that  will  go  miles  in  helping  us 
diagnose  such  things  as  cancer.  I  Just 
mention  that  parenthetically. 

How  about  Dr.  Robert  Jastrow,  an 
astrophysicist  of  great  repute?  He  sup- 
ports this  program  enthusiastically. 

How  about  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  who 
was  former  head  of  NASA  and  wrote 
an  article  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  magazine  that  said  a  two-lay- 
ered system  can  be  developed  which 
will  protect  population,  not  just  our 
launching  pads  and  our  conmiand  and 
control,  but  population  from  90  to  99 
percent  of  the  incoming  missiles  and 
their  warheads. 

So  I  suggest  to  you  the  technical 
questions  can  be  answered  if  you  have 
vision  and  are  not  dominated  by  csmi- 
cism.  I  think  the  real  question  is:  Can 
we  afford  not  to  subsidize  and  to  fund 
this  research? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  When  the  time  comes,  if 
you  wiU  get  me  the  time  from  your 
side. 

The  Antiballistic  BUssile  Treaty,  so 
many  people  put  their  faith  in  paper 
treaties  rather  than  technology.  Well, 
and  ABM  Treaty  was  supposed  to  halt 
the  arms  race.  It  was  supposed  to 
reach  a  point  when  we  have  enough 
bombs  to  blow  them  up  20  times,  they 
have  enough  bombs  to  blow  us  up  20 
times  and  so  both  sides  would  halt  ac- 
quiring any  more  weapons. 

Why  do  they  continue  to  go  on  and 
on,  now  into  their  fifth  generation  of 
intercontinential  ballistic  missiles?  I 
thought  when  we  could  both  destroy 
each  other,  there  would  be  a  halt  to 
this.  Ask  yourself  that  question:  Why 
do  they  proceed  and  proceed  and  pro- 
ceed to  continue  to  multiply,  like 
mushrooms  after  a  rain,  new  genera- 
tions of  deadly  missiles?  We  halted  our 
arms  race.  Our  ICBM's,  except  for  the 
piddling  few  MX's  you  let  us  have,  are 
geriatric,  as  is  our  B-52,  but  the  Sovi- 
ets are  on  their  fifth  generation  of 
ICBM's. 

Speaking  of  negotiating  rather  than 
relying  on  military  strength,  the 
United  Nations.  I  suggest  to  you.  is  an 
object  lesson.  That  is  the  Rose  Bowl  of 
negotiations,  and  since  the  charter  was 
signed  in  1945.  there  have  been  41 
wars  and  15  million  people  have  died 
in  those  wars.  Clearly,  negotiations 
alone,  unsupported  by  military 
strength  are  tragically  and  historically 


unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  the 
peace. 
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I  suggest  the  SDI  should  be  called 
the  strategic  defense  response  because 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  moving 
ahead  with  this  research  at  full  speed. 
Now,  can  we  imagine  what  our  free- 
dom will  be  worth  if  they  get  there 
first? 

Do  you  remember  sputnik?  Our 
answer  was  a  man  on  the  Moon.  I  sug- 
gest that  will  be  like  Trivial  Pursuit  if 
they  get  there  first,  if  they  develop 
and  deploy  a  strategic  defense  system 
of  their  own. 

We  now  have  a  chance  in  our  time  to 
play  the  role  that  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella played.  We  can  display  vision  for 
the  future,  not  to  help  discover  a  con- 
tinent but  to  keep  our  continent  and 
the  continents  of  our  allies  safe  and 
free. 

I  suggest  that  our  constitutional  ob- 
ligation is  to  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  put  aside  politics,  put 
aside  partisanship,  and  move  forward 
on  a  broad  range  of  research  that  can 
pay  dividends  for  ourselves  and  our 
chUdren  and  children's  children.  It  is 
dangerously  foolish  not  to  support  full 
f imdlng  for  the  SDI. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  jield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Strattoh]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  convinced  that  SDI  is  a  very  valua- 
ble concept,  and  I  believe  that  much 
of  the  opposition  to  the  SDI  is  either 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  or  is,  as 
perhaps  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
previous  speeches  that  have  been 
made,  a  deliberate  effort  to  derail  the 
program  for  political  purposes. 

It  has  bec(Hne  Increasingly  clear,  as 
has  been  said  earlier  this  aftenoon. 
that  arms  negotiations  dealing  with 
limits  on  nuclear  weapons  are  unlikely 
to  put  any  real  limit  on  the  arms  race 
by  achieving  some  kind  of  balance 
that  could  provide  stability.  For  many 
years  we  in  the  United  States  have  not 
had  any  air  defense,  simply  because 
we  recognized  that  since  we  had  no  de- 
fense against  ballistic  mlaslles.  it 
would  be  foolish  for  us  to  try  to 
defend  from  aircraft,  which,  of  course, 
is  a  much  less  difficult  taak. 

What  the  SDI  really  is,  it  is  a  con- 
certed scientific  effort,  generated  by 
highly  qualified  and  well-respected 
members  of  the  Fletcher  committee, 
to  see  if  in  fact  we  could  with  our  new 
U.S.  high  technology  defend  against  a 
ballistic  missile.  This  is  clearly  a  re- 
search problem,  and  the  research  is  al- 
ready under  way.  Yet  there  are  many 
who  have  said,  rather  automatically, 
that  this  won't  woiit. 

How  do  they  know?  Back  in  1937,  for 
example,  people  thought  that  Lind- 
bergh was  nuts  when  he  said  you 
could  fly  from  New  York  to  Paris  in 


what  was  essentially  a  puddle-Jumper 
airplane.  "Lindy"  was  right,  and  the  - 
rest  of  us  were  wrong. 

And  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Pickle]  pointed  out  a  moment 
ago  a  lot  of  people  thought  that  John 
Kennedy  was  out  of  his  mind  when  he 
said  we  could  land  a  man  on  the  Moon. 
How  could  that  possibly  work?  They 
asked.  WeU,  it  did  work,  and  it  put  us 
ahead  of  the  Soviets  in  the  conquest 
of  space. 

What  we  are  facing  in  connection 
with  the  SDI  is  that  we  have  now  de- 
veloped in  the  United  States  a  very 
high  technology.  And  we  are  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  determine  exactly 
whether,  with  that  technology  we  can 
bring  down  those  enormous  Soviet 
rockets  that  are  already  targeted 
against  us  rather  than  Just  sitting  idly 
by  and  watching  them  fly  over. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  try  to  pre- 
vent the  nuclear  winter  that  so  many 
people  have  been  talking  about,  and 
see  if  we  can  also  eliminate  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  that  so  many  people  say 
they  want  to  eliminate.  In  fact,  with 
the  research  that  is  under  way  today 
on  a  rather  modest  scale,  we  would  be 
criminally  negligent,  as  custodians  of 
our  Nation's  future  were  we  not  to  do 
our  best  to  see  whether  this  encourag- 
ing concept  could  in  fact  be  put  into 
operation. 

The  big  basic  question  this  after- 
noon, however,  which  we  wUl  soon 
come  to  be  dealing  with  is.  how  much 
is  the  House  allocating  in  fiscal  year 
1986  for  the  SDI  program?  The  com- 
mittee figure  was  $2.5  billion.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks] 
proposes  to  cut  the  flgure  to  $2.1  bil- 
lion. But  Mr.  John  Gardner,  the  very 
capable  administrator  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  SDI  program, 
said  that  a  $2.1  billion  f imdlng  would 
wipe  out  many  of  the  research 
projects  that  are  already  under  way. 
In  fact,  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  himself  listed  the 
projects  that  he  wanted  to  wipe  out 
with  his  funding. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Bir.  STRATTON.  And  many  of  those 
are  important  projects.  In  fact,  many 
that  he  included  were  the  so-called 
demonstration  projects  which  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  going  to  have 
the  building  blocks  of  capabilities  of 
one  kind  or  another  that  would  put  to- 
gether an  effective  and  a  responsible 
SDI. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  caimot  yield.  I 
have  Just  very  limited  time. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  we 
have 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman used  my  name,  and  I  want  the 
record  to  reflect  accurate  information. 
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I  would  ask  him  to  yield  so  I  can  cor- 
rect thereoord. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  sorry.  I 
camiot  yield. 

The  final  issue  on  which  we  will 
soon  be  voting  is  the  money  for  SDI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  flgnre  that  the 
Senate  approved  is  $2.9  billion,  Mr. 
Gardner  indicated  that  that  figure 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry 
on  the  program  as  planned  rather 
than  eliminating  some  of  the  impor- 
tant research  grants  that  have  already 
been  made  to  universities,  and  to 
think  tanks  and  institutions  of  that 
kind.  The  figure  of  $2.9  billion  would 
also  make  it  possible  for  us  to  agree 
with  the  Senate  in  conference.  Just  as 
we  are  likely  to  be  doing  in  conference 
on  the  MX. 

liflr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
point  I  think  should  be  stressed,  and 
that  is  that  the  SDI  program,  in  spite 
of  what  some  people  have  said  earlier 
is  fully  treaty-compliant. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Strattoh]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 

BOKHLKBTl. 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  our  search  for  the 
ultimate  defensive  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  basic  research 
and  development  effort  for  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative. 

The  President,  with  the  SDI.  has 
given  us  the  opportimity  to  move 
toward  a  safer,  more  stable  world. 
Since  his  speech  in  1983.  we  have  seen 
many  interpretations  of  what  his 
vision  entailed  and  what  the  SDI  was 
expected  to  accomplish.  In  spite  of 
what  would  appear  to  be  many  con- 
flicting reports  to  the  contrary,  his 
goal  has  not  changed  and  has  re- 
mained consistent.  The  driving  force 
behind  his  concept  is  to  render  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles  impotent  and  obso- 
lete, a  vital  step  toward  freeing  the 
world  from  the  fear  of  nuclear  con- 
flict. What  better  investment  for  our 
future?  What  better  investment  for 
mankind?  One  would  be  hard  pressed 
indeed  to  suggest  a  more  worthy  en- 
deavor to  which  to  allocate  a  share  of 
our  admittedly  scarce  resoiuves. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is  a 
program  of  vigorous  research  focused 
on  advanced  defensive  technologies 
with  the  aim  of  finding  ways  to  pro- 
vide a  better  basis  for  deterring  ag- 
gression, strengthening  stability,  and 
increasing  the  security  of  our  allies.  It 
will  provide  a  future  President  and 
Congress  the  technical  knowledge  re- 
quired to  support  a  decision  on  wheth- 
er to  develop  and  later  deploy  ad- 
vanced defensive  systems.  Such  defen- 


sive Systems  could  support  greatly  en- 
handed  deterrence,  giving  us  increased 
security  and  stability. 

The  primary  responsibility  of  a 
nation  is  to  provide  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  its  peoples.  Deterrence  re- 
mains the  cornerstone  of  this  policy. 
We  maintain  nuclear  deterrence 
almost  exclusively  through  offensive 
forcQB  with  the  capability  to  ensure 
that  an  aggressor  realizes  that  what- 
ever he  might  hope  to  gain  by  an  ini- 
tial attack  would  certainly  be  lost  by 
inevl^ble  retaliation  to  that  attack. 
Unfo^unately,  trends  in  the  growth  of 
both 'Soviet  offensive  and  defensive  ca- 
pabilities, if  left  unanswered,  will  seri- 
ousljf  undermine  the  credibility  of  this 
metliod  of  deterring  conflict.  SDI 
holds  the  promise  of  moving  away 
from  this  increasingly  luutable  situa- 
tion, to  a  world  in  which  lives  would  be 
saved  rather  than  avenged. 

For  those  who  advocate  a  nuclear 
freeze  or  meaningful  reductions  in  the 
world's  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons, 
as  I  do,  the  SDI  is  particularly  appeal- 
ing. Hot  only  is  it  consistent  with  all 
U.S.  I  treaty  obligations,  but  it  also 
comi^ements  the  n.S.  aim  of  achieving 
equilkble,  verifiable  reductions  in  of- 
fensive forces.  It  is  nonnudear  and 
that't  most  important  to  remember. 
Not  only  would  it  address  the  ever- 
growing Soviet  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities,  but  it  would  significantly 
reduee  the  utility  of  these  offensive 
nuclqar  forces  leading  to  an  attenu- 
ation of  what  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly unstable  situation. 

AloKig  these  lines,  it's  apparent  to 
even  ithe  casual  observer  that  the  Sovi- 
ets rfttumed  to  the  bargidning  table  in 
Oen4va  in  large  measure  because  of 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  It  is  of 
the  litmost  importance  that  we  unite 
in  oi^  support  of  this  vital  initiative  to 
capitalize  on  the  momentum  that  has 
been  generated  in  the  arms  control 
arena. 

Fiimlly,  there  are  those  who  speak 
in  terms  of  support  for  the  program, 
who  support  the  goals  of  the  SDI  with 
particular  Interest  in  achieving  at  the 
earlltst  possible  date  meaningful  nu- 
clear offensive  arms  reduction,  who 
are  convinced  that  the  SDI  is  a  key  to 
keepkig  the  Soviets  negotiating  in 
good  I  faith  at  Geneva,  and  who  do  not 
desire  to  undercut  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  in  these  negotiations. 
Yet  these  same  individuals  would  have 
us  ci^  f imding  for  the  program  almost 
in  lulf.  We  mustn't  allow  arguments 
of  false  economy  cause  us  to  loose 
sight  of  the  pervasive  and  powerful 
teneljB  that  underpin  the  philosophy 
that  is  SDI.  The  potential  and  promise 
of  thM  program  to  give  us  a  safer  more 
stablfe  world,  free  from  the  threat  of 
nuclear  conflict,  would  make  any  argu- 
ment against  full  and  total  support, 
specious  at  best.  The  small  percentage, 
less  than  2  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  that  would  be  devoted  to  this 
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vital  program,  is  assuredly  a  smaU 
price  to  pay  in  light  of  the  potential 
rewards. 

I  long  ibr  a  day  when  we  will  have 
the  ultimate  defensive  system  to 
render  obsolete  all  those  offensive 
weapons  which  threaten  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  war- 
rants our  support. 
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AKT  HIQUIKT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  might.  Mr. 
Chairmap,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry,      j 

Am  I  correct  in  imderstanding  from 
our  consultations  that  the  other  side 
has  cons^ned  all  of  its  time  and  that  I 
have  4  minutes  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
other  side  has  1  minute  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DicKiHsoK]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DICKDfSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  approach  the 
end  of  the  debate  on  this  very  historic 
occasion,  there  are  three  points  I 
would  like  to  make  and  that  the  Mem- 
bers should  keep  in  mind.  The  first  is 
that  while  this  is  a  unique  procedure 
that  we  nave  fashioned  here,  we  have 
set  it  up  I  so  that  each  Member  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
funding  level  of  his  choice. 

If  you  want  to  vote  no  against  every- 
thing, thttt  is,  zero,  you  have  a  right  to 
do  that.  Then  you  have,  as  I  pointed 
out  before,  the  levels  of  spending  of 
$0.9  billidn  by  Mr.  DsLLxncs,  $1.4  by 
Ml.  MAviouLES,  $2.1  by  Bfr.  Dicks, 
and  the  i»tamittee  position  which  I 
support  4nd  which  came  out  of  our 
Research  I  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee, which  is  $2.5  billion.  We  felt 
that  this  was  reasonable.  We  felt  it 
could  be  Justified.  We  are  funding  at 
last  year'^  level. 

Then  tl)ere  will  be  and  is  now  pend- 
ing an  ax^endment  for  $2.9  billion  of- 
fered by  Mn.  Holt,  and  there  is  the 
full-fundihg  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  CouRtcR  of  $3.7  billion. 

D  1700 

So  we  hm  the  whole  range  here. 
People  can  decide  for  themselves  what 
is  reasonable. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  our  committee 
and  our  professional  staff  that  a  rea- 
sonable amount  is  really  midway  be- 
tween these  figures.  $2.5  billion.  I  stiU 
feel  that  is  reasonable. 

We  would  have  funded  more,  except 
we  were  under  fiscal  constraints.  We 
had  to  fkid  areas  to  cut  across  the 
entire  RIcD  budget,  which  we  did. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  felt  the 
ax  and  received  the  cuts.  If  we  had  not 
had  these  constraints,  no  doubt  we 
would  haire  funded  at  a  higher  level 
than  Just  last  year's  level  of  effort. 


However, 
port  it. 


that  is  our  level  and  we  sup- 


I  would  like  to  point  out,  though, 
that  there  is  some  mischief  in  the 
amendments  pending  that  contain  the 
figures  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  very 
important  not  to  ban  demonstration 
projects  and  demonstration  experi- 
ments, because  that  is  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  appropriating  the  money 
and  that  is  what  the  R4cD  is  for,  re- 
search and  development.  This  will 
fund  the  demonstrations  to  prove  the 
feasibility  of  the  various  projects. 

So  I  would  hope  that  those  amend- 
ments that  contain  language  prohibit- 
ing demonstration  projects  would  be 
rejected. 

I  would  hope  that  one  of  the  amend- 
ments, if  not  more  than  one,  has  a 
proviso  that  the  administrator  or  di- 
rector of  the  SDI  initiatives  would  not 
have  the  flexibility  to  exceed  the  total 
amoimt  approved.  However,  within 
the  categories,  and  there  are  five  cate- 
gories, I  would  hope  that  he  would 
have  the  flexibility  and  the  discretion 
as  one  proves  more  profitable  or 
proves  more  promising,  to  divert  funds 
away  from  one  of  the  other  projects  of 
the  five  as  the  promise  builds  and  fea- 
sibility is  proven. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
when  we  take  our  vote  that  we  will 
keep  those  factors  in  mind,  because 
there  is  more  than  money  involved. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  jield  our  final  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicks]  to 
correct  the  record. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  I  appreciate  the 
yielding  of  that  1  minute. 

One  correction  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  sug- 
gested that  my  amendment  would 
wipe  out  all  funding  for  four  impor- 
tant demonstration  projects.  I  want  to 
correct  that. 

For  the  airborne  optical  system,  I 
provide  $117  million. 

For  space-based  laser  system,  $162.7 
million. 

For  the  hypervelocity  launcher  de- 
velopment, $3.5  million. 

Kinetic-ldll  vehicle,  $30  million. 

Those  are  the  levels  of  funding  that 
were  provided  by  Congress  last  year 
for  those  four  important  programs. 

The  key  is  that  we  want  to  slow 
down  these  demonstrations  that  will 
get  us  into  trouble  with  the  ABM 
agreement.  My  amendment  is  a  pro- 
arms  control  amendment.  It  will  slow 
down  those  things  that  will  get  us  in 
trouble  with  the  ABM  Treaty,  while 
insisting  that  we  have  the  funding  re- 
quested by  the  administration  for  four 
areas  that  will  test  out  the  Nitze 
agreement. 

I  believe  the  decision  today  by  the 
House  is  one  of  the  most  important 
there  is  in  national  defense  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Mav- 


roules  amendment  to  freeze  SDI  fund- 
ing at  this  year's  fiscal  level.  This 
amendment  should  be  supported  be- 
cause the  President's  star  wars  pro- 
gram is  futile,  destabilizing  and  costly. 

Even  though  there  have  been  some 
technological  advances  in  recent  years, 
star  wars  is  futile  because  we  still  do 
not  know  how  to  build  an  effective  na- 
tionwide strategic  defense  against  at- 
tacking ballistic  missiles.  This  is  true 
whether  the  goal  is  to  transcend  deter- 
rence with  a  nearly  leakproof  defense 
or  to  enhance  it  with  an  effective  but 
partial  defense.  We  cannot  build  an  ef- 
fective defense  against  the  current 
Soviet  threat  and.  regardless  of  what 
the  proponents  of  star  wars  have  to 
say,  there  is  no  prospect  of  achieving 
such  a  defense  against  an  unlimited 
offensive  threat  that  can  overwhelm, 
evade  or  directly  attack  the  defense. 
Two  years  ago,  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  reported 
that  "at  this  time  ...  no  ABM  technol- 
ogies appear  to  combine  practicality, 
survivability,  low  cost  and  technical  ef- 
fectiveness sufficiently  to  Justify  pro- 
ceeding beyond  the  stage  of  technolo- 
gy development."  Many  years,  if  not 
decades,  of  research  are  required 
before  we  can  begin  to  proceed  from 
present  day  imaginative  concepts, 
crude  ideas  and  estimates  of  educated 
guesses.  In  fact,  with  an  unconstrained 
development  of  ballistic  missiles,  no 
defensive  system  will  work. 

If  the  star  wars  program  is  to  meet 
the  President's  stated  goal  of  render- 
ing nuclear  wemmns  "impotent  and 
obsolete,"  not  only  must  it  woric  to 
almost  100  percent  perfection,  manag- 
ing an  enormous  task  of  battle  man- 
agement in  very  short  times,  but  it 
must  do  this  the  very  first  time  that  it 
is  used.  No  realistic  shakedown  tests 
are  conceivable,  especially  in  the  nu- 
clear environment  the  system  will  en- 
counter in  a  real  engagement.  Al- 
though Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger apparently  holds  to  the  fantasy 
that  a  100  percent  effective  defensive 
shield  is  feasible,  one  that  is  "thor- 
oughly reliable  and  total,"  he  is  almost 
alone  in  holding  to  such  a  position. 
General  James  Abraluunson.  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, has  said  that  "a  perfect  defense  is 
not  a  realistic  thing."  There  is  no  way 
that  any  enemy  force  will  not  be  able 
to  overwhelm  a  defense  if  it  wants  to 
do  so  badly  enough.  Even  if  only  5  per- 
cent of  the  strategic  warheads  in  the 
Soviet's  nuclear  arsenal  successfully 
penetrated  a  star  wars  system,  the 
United  States  would  be  destroyed.  We 
should  question  whether  the  support- 
ers of  SDI  understand  that  the  star 
wars  program  will  result  in  the  United 
States  building  a  Maginot  Line  in 
space  that  the  Soviets  could  outflank. 

Star  wars  is  destabilizing  because 
any  prospect  of  a  significantly  im- 
proved American  defense  is  absolutely 
certain  to  stimulate  the  most  energetic 


Soviet  efforts  to  ensure  the  continued 
ability  of  Soviet  warheads  to  get 
through  a  defensive  system.  It  is  fanci- 
ful to  believe  that  the  prospect  of  any 
new  U.S.  deployment  of  an  antiballis- 
tic  missile  system  which  would  under- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  mis- 
sile forces  will  not  be  met  by  a  most 
determined  and  sustained  response  by 
Moscow.  Last  month,  one  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  highest  ranking  generals.  Col. 
Gen.  Nikolai  Cherov  said  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wiU  not  attempt  to 
match  the  Reagan  administration's 
costly  space  weapons  program  but  will 
concentrate  instead  on  building  cheap- 
er offensive  nuclear  missOes  that  could 
overwhelm  an  American  space  shield. 

We  have  now  learned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  according  to  offi- 
cials, is  in  the  process  of  devising  a  nu- 
clear war  plan  and  command  structure 
that  would  integrate  offensive  nuclear 
forces  with  the  projected  star  wars 
antimissile  shield.  Reports  on  this 
DOD  plan  state  that  the  vast  array  of 
new  nuclear  weapons,  including  the  B- 
1  bomber.  Trident  submarines  armed 
with  ballistic  missUes.  the  Pershing  n 
mediiui  range  ballistic  missOe  and  the 
cruise  missile,  along  with  other  weap- 
ons still  being  developed,  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  shield  of  weapons 
on  land  and  in  space  that  star  wan 
proposes  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
long-range  missUes  and  their  warheads 
before  they  strike  the  United  States. 
Such  plans  wiU  serve  to  further  in- 
crease the  fear  by  the  Soviet  Union  of 
the  purpose  of  star  wars,  especially 
against  a  weakened  retaliatory  strike. 
In  a  crisis  these  fears  could  bring 
mounting  pressiu^s  for  launching  a 
first  strike  against  our  Nation.  It 
should  be  obvious  that,  to  the  Soviets, 
star  wars,  integrated  with  offensive 
nuclear  forces,  is  going  to  look  like  the 
prelude  to  an  offensive  strategy 
threatening  the  Soviet  deterrent. 

Star  wars  also  is  too  costly.  Its  price 
could  be  as  high  as  $1  trillion,  because 
both  antiballistic  missile  development 
and  deployment  and  the  buildup,  mod- 
ernization and  diversification  of  offset- 
ting offensive  forces  must  be  added 
into  the  cost  of  this  program.  When 
we  think  of  the  cost  of  this  star  wars 
scheme,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that 
the  offensive  coimtermeasures  to  star 
wars  appear  to  be  not  only  capable  of 
overwhelming  the  defense  but  also 
easier  and  less  costly  to  build. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Paul  Nitze,  the  ad- 
ministration's senior  arms  control  ad- 
viser, outlined  a  set  of  stringent  condi- 
tions earlier  this  year  that  he  said 
should  be  met  before  the  deployment 
of  new  defensive  weapons  in  space. 
The  technology  "must  produce  defen- 
sive systems  that  are  survivable," 
which  means  that  such  systems  must 
be  able  to  withstand  a  preemptive  nu- 
clear attack.  Otherwise,  Nitze  said, 
"the    defense    would    themselves    be 
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tempting  targets  for  a  first  strike"  and 
this  would  "decrease,  rather  than  en- 
hance, stability."  Nitze  also  stated 
that  the  new  defense  systems  must  be 
"cost  effective  at  the  margin,  that  is 
they  must  be  cheiu)  enough  to  add  ad- 
ditional defensive  capability  so  that 
the  other  side  has  no  incentive  to  add 
additional  offensive  capability  to  over- 
come the  defense."  If  it  was  more  eco- 
nomical to  produce  new  offensive  sys- 
tems to  offset  the  defensive  shield, 
Nitze  said  that  would  "encourage  a 
proliferation  of  countermeasures  and 
additional  offensive  weapons  to  over- 
come deployed  defenses,  instead  of  a 
redirection  of  effort  from  offense  to 
defense."  The  Soviets  apparently  be- 
lieve it  is  more  economical  to  produce 
countermeasiires  to  overwhelm  star 
wars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  star  wars  will  not 
promote  a  more  peaceful,  stable  world. 
On  the  contrary,  star  wars  promises  to 
accelerate  the  arms  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  threatens  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty  which 
outlaws  any  star  wars  defense  and 
which  stands  at  the  very  center  of  the 
effort  to  limit  the  strategic  arms  race 
by  international  agreements.  The 
Scowcroft  Commission  found  that 
"the  strategic  implications  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  defense  and  the  crlticallty 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  to  further  arms 
control  agreements  dictate  extreme 
caution  in  proceeding  to  engineering 
development  in  this  sensitive  area." 
The  ABM  treaty  is  a  safeguard  less 
against  defense  as  such  than  against 
unbridled  competition  between  the 
two  superpowers.  The  continuing  and 
excessive  competition  that  still  exists 
in  offensive  weapons  would  have  been 
even  worse  without  the  ABM  Treaty 
which  removed  from  the  calculations 
of  both  sides  any  fear  of  an  early  and 
destabilizing  defensive  deployment. 
Since  1972  and  before  the  coming  of 
star  wars,  neither  side  has  attempted  a 
defensive  deployment  that  predictably 
would  have  given  much  more  fear  to 
the  adversary  than  comfort  to  the  pos- 
sessor. The  ABM  Treaty  reflected  a 
common  imderstanding  of  exactly  the 
kinds  of  danger  with  which  star  wars 
now  confronts  the  world.  To  lose  this 
treaty  In  pursuit  of  an  antiballlstic 
missile  defense  dream  would  be  a  fool- 
ish act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  administration  to  move  for- 
ward with  star  wars  by  giving  congres- 
sional approval  to  the  spending  of  bil- 
lions of  doUars  on  imattainable  objec- 
tives, we  should  be  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  abandon  his  position  that  star 
wars  is  a  nonnegotiable  item  at  the 
Geneva  talks  and.  instead,  to  work  for 
a  treaty  which  will  ban  all  weapons  in 
space.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  research  on  ballistic  missile 
defense  technologies  has  been  con- 


ducted over  the  last  several  decades. 
In  faqt.  the  United  States  has  spent 
approximately  $40  billion  on  missile 
defense  research  since  1954.  Through 
an  expenditure  of  $500  million  to  $1 
bilUon  annually,  the  United  States  has 
remained  more  than  a  decade  ahead  of 
the  Sdviets  in  missile  defense  technol- 
ogy. No  one  disputes  the  need  to  con- 
tinue this  prudent  level  of  research. 

The  United  States  must  maintain  a 
hedge  I  against  Soviet  breakout  from 
the  1472  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  [ABM] 
Treaty  and  keep  abreast  of  new  devel- 
opments and  options  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense.  The  Dicks,  Mavroules, 
and  Oellums  amendments  would  all 
aUow  the  United  States  to  fund  BBdD 
research  at  levels  which  would  allow 
continued  and  persistent  analysis  of 
missili  defense  technologies  across  the 
board.  These  amendments  would  also 
allow  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
research  base  of  ample  size  to  develop 
penet^tion  capabilities  or  missile  de- 
fense pptions  should  the  Soviets  begin 
moving  toward  extensive  BMD  deploy- 
ment. I  However,  these  amendments 
would!  curtail  funding  for  testing  and 
demoiistration  projects  which  would 
jeopardize  the  ABM  Treaty. 

The  President's  SDI  program  is 
based  on  different  objectives.  In  seek- 
ing to  quadruple  the  historical  level  of 
funding  for  BMD  research,  the  Presi- 
dent has  indicated  his  commitment  to 
testing,  developing,  and  even  deploy- 
ing a  BMD  sjrstem  before  the  results 
of  the  research  program  are  conclu- 
sive. This  dangerous  situation  will  lead 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  perhaps  the  most  valuable 
arms  control  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Rather  than  create  a  climate  condu- 
cive to  nuclear  arms  reduction,  which 
the  President  claims  to  seek.  SDI 
would  lead  to  a  proliferation  of  these 
nuclear  weapons  and  launch  the  su- 
perpowers into  an  even  greater  arms 
comp€tition  in  defensive  weapons. 

Mr.  IChalrman.  I  recognize  that  the 
SDI  ptx>gram  is  purported  to  be  a  com- 
preheiisive  research  and  development 
[R&Ep  program  aimed  at  providing  a 
basis  for  deployment  decisions  in  5 
years  jor  more.  However,  the  very  ex- 
iBtenc  i  of  the  SDI  office,  and  the  em- 
phasii  placed  on  activities  threatening 
to  the  ABM  Treaty,  are  tantamount  to 
a  cha:  lenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  comprehensive 
BMD  system  of  ttieir  own.  or,  in  the 
alternative,  to  step  up  their  deploy- 
ment pf  existing  nuclear  missiles. 

My  own  preference  would  be  to  dis- 
mantle the  SDI  office  and  fociis  on  a 
broadly  conceived  space  RScD  pro- 
gram—including research  on  ballistic 
missile  defense— emphasizing  areas 
relevant  to  both  civilian  and  military 
needs  in  space.  This  would  include 
most  of  the  command,  communica- 
tions, and  intelligence  efforts  included 
in  the  SDI  program.  It  would  also  in- 
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dude  lasdr  research,  research  on 
power  genaration  in  space,  on  new  ma- 
terials on  )iigh  speed  data  processing, 
and  on  artificial  intelligence,  to  name 
only  a  tvtt  areas  related  to  the  SDI 
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the  administration's 
ding  plans  for  the  SDI 
threaten  t«  undermine  the  possibility 
of  ever  controlling  the  offensive  nucle- 
ar arms  ra^.  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  muft  maintain  a  prudent  re- 
search prfgram  to  protect  against 
Soviet  brefkout  and  allow  analysis  of 
the  potential  for  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense. Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  preservfl  the  historic  levels  of  fund- 
ing for  bAllistic  missile  defense  re- 
search, aQd  to  reject  amendments 
which  excejed  these  levels.* 
•  Mr.  DUABIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
past,  I  have  consistently  opposed  de- 
ployment pf  the  MX  because  it  is  a 
weapon  of  questionable  strategic  value 
and  has  not  proved  effective  as  a  bar- 
gaining ch^. 

When  Cmigress  was  asked  to  consid- 
er deployment  of  an  additional  21  mis- 
siles in  Ms^h  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
stated  reasons  in  favor  of  the  MX  was 
the  need  for  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
arms  control  talks  with  the  Soviets. 
Historicall)r,  however,  the  MX  has  not 
appeared  t»  be  a  major  factor  inforc- 
ing  the  Soviets  back  to  the  bargaining 
table.  A  much  greater  impetus  to 
resume  negotiations  appears  to  be  the 
Soviets  dMlre  to  curtail  our  research 
into  the  Pnesident's  star  wars  program. 

We  hav<  heard  several  times  that 
failure  to  deploy  additional  missiles 
would  denionstrate  a  dangerous  lack 
of  resolveJ  Since  the  MX  cannot  be 
sold  on  its  own  merits,  it  must  be  sold 
as  a  symbol.  In  these  times  of  a  run- 
away Federal  budget  deficit,  I  contin- 
ue to  find  lit  difficult  to  Justify  spend- 
ing billions  of  dollars  on  a  symbol. 

Aside  from  the  BfX's  problems  as  a 
bargaining;  chip,  the  missile  also  is  of 
dubious  strategic  value.  I  care  very 
deeply  about  the  seciulty  of  this 
Nation.  Tae  MX.  though,  does  noth- 
ing to  enl^nce  this  seciirity.  In  fact, 
its  own  viunerabillty  to  attack  makes 
it  an  unstwle.  first-strike  weapon  that 
could  actuidly  increase  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear  wair. 

Three  administrations,  including  the 
present  one,  have  failed  to  develop  a 
viable  baspig  mode  for  the  MX  that 
would  solve  its  vulnerability  problems. 
According  to  defense  experts,  by  the 
late  1980's  the  Soviets  wlU  be  able  to 
knock  out  96  percent  of  our  missile 
silos  regardless  of  our  attempts  to 
harden  th  !m.  This  is  hardly  indicative 
of  strategl ;  superiority,  which  was  one 
of  the  orii  Inal  goals  of  the  MX. 


I  support  the  Mavroules-McCurdy 
amendment  to  the  1986  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  as  a  sensible 
approach  that  will  prevent  the  deploy- 
ment of  any  further  MX  missiles.  The 
amendment  sets  a  cap  of  40  on  the 
number  of  MX  to  be  deployed.  Since 
funding  for  42  missiles  has  already 
been  approved,  the  amendment,  in 
effect,  addresses  the  goal  that  I  have 
been  striving  to  achieve— shifting  the 
focus  of  our  nuclear  policies  away 
from  weapons  of  little  strategic  value 
and  toward  reducing  the  size  of  our 
nuclear  arsenal.* 

*  Mr.  MATSUI.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive. I  do  so  for  two  broad  reasons.  The 
first  is  that,  whUe  the  objective  of  SDI 
is  laudable,  and  one  which  I  devoutly 
hope  we  can  one  day  achieve,  the 
means  will  only  generate  counter 
measures  which  are  much  more  haz- 
ardous than  our  current  arsenals  of 
ICBM's.  My  second,  and  perhaps  more 
important  concern,  and  one  which  ap- 
pears to  be  getting  no  consideration,  is 
that  we  are  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
draw  a  line  at  taking  no  vfeapons  Into 
space,  the  main  decision  for  which  the 
20th  century  will  be  remembered  20 
centuries  from  now. 

It  has  been  the  hope  of  every  re- 
sponsible person  as  long  as  we  have 
had  a  nuclear  arsenal,  that  we  could 
someday  be  able  to  dismantle  it.  The 
idea  that  we  could  remove  the  threat 
and  rest  easy  by  constructing  an  im- 
penetrable defense  against  missiles  is  a 
very  seductive  one.  But  it  is  that  same 
sort  of  siren  song  offered  for  40  years 
before  World  War  I  by  the  Krupp  in- 
dustries which  would  showcase  at  al- 
ternating trade  shows  new  impenetra- 
ble armor  and  new  irresistible  shells: 
the  only  ones  who  ever  came  out 
ahead  in  that  deal  were  the  Krupp 
family. 

Numerous  technical  weaknesses  are 
already  being  suggested  by  the  scien- 
tists about  the  impenetrability  of  SDI. 
But  even  if  all  the  doubters  are  wrong, 
and  we  could  indeed  cut  down  every 
Russian  land-based  missile  early  in  its 
flight,  the  countermeasures  are  all  too 
obvious,  even  to  a  layman. 

Make  no  mistake;  if  one  side  has  a 
perfect  missile  defense  in  place,  the 
other  side  does  not  have  to  match  it. 
In  June  1982.  I  addressed  a  breakfast 
at  the  Port  of  Sacramento.  In  port 
that  morning  was  only  one  vessel— a 
Soviet  bulker.  Our  customs  officials 
may  well  look  over  what  goes  on  and 
off  such  a  ship,  90  miles  inland,  but  no 
one  knows  what  else  it  could  be  carry- 
ing. Soviet  oceangoing  vessels  call  at 
almost  every  port  in  this  country, 
which  means  all  but  a  few  cities  and 
all  but  a  few  sites  of  our  naval  bases. 
Even  if  we  prohibited  Soviet  or  other 
Eastern  block  flagships  from  our 
waters,  nothing  is  more  loosely  regu- 
lated or  watched  than  the  world's  mar- 
itime industry.  A  ship  with  any  flag 


could  be  carrying  immobile  nuclear  de- 
vices. IRBM's  cruise  missfles.  or 
enough  backpack  nukes  to  outfit  every 
Soviet  agent  in  the  United  States. 

Also,  the  other  side  can  reestablish 
mutual  assured  destruction  [MAD]  on 
the  cheap  and  in  short  order.  And 
they  need  not  even  do  it  with  nuclear 
weapons.  If  one  side  feels  itself  suffi- 
ciently backed  to  the  wall,  it  would 
feel  compelled  to  create  a  blolglcal 
weapon.  Within  a  period  of  a  few 
years,  a  hypercontageous,  hyperlethal, 
hjrperresistant  bacteria  could  be  man- 
ufactured capable  of  mnicing  the 
human  species  extinct  within  a  matter 
of  weeks.  If  the  purpose  were  to  retali- 
ate after  a  nuclear  attack,  the  manu- 
factiulng  country  might  not  even 
worry  about  immunizing  its  own  popu- 
lation. Considering  the  dismal  record 
of  maintaining  archival  strains  of  the 
smallpox  virus,  the  creation  and  stor- 
age of  such  a  microbe  weapon  involves 
risks  which  only  a  desperate  nation 
would  contemplate.  We  ought  to  think 
very  hard  before  we  make  any  country 
that  desperate. 

To  champion  mutual  assured  de- 
struction is  not  appealing.  But  com- 
pared to  some  possible  alternatives  the 
MAD  policy  does  have  enough  points 
that  we  should  not  abandon  it  cava- 
lierly until  we  are  fairly  certain  what 
wiU  replace  it.  While  we  have  been 
under  MAD,  Europe,  which  spawned 
two  world  wars  in  this  century,  has 
now  lived  under  the  closest  thing  to 
peace  it  has  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
the  Roman  legions.  The  experience  of 
using  two  atomic  bombs  in  anger  YtBJi 
created  a  conscious  reluctance  by 
anyone  to  use  them  again  which  has 
lasted  40  years.  Nuclear  strategies  cen- 
tered on  global  missiles  may  be  scary, 
but  the  delivery  times  are  still  in  a 
human  scale.  Just  barely  so,  but 
enough  that  humans  are  still  in  the 
decision  loop.  Moving  the  center  of 
our  nuclear  strategy  to  a  system  which 
fimctions  in  5  minutes  or  less,  rather 
than  a  half  hour,  takes  the  weapons 
out  of  the  President's  hands  while  it 
increases  the  tension  on  the  trigger. 
We  and  the  Russians  know,  or  we 
think  we  Imow,  how  each  others  sys- 
tems work,  how  reliably  they  will 
work,  what  results  they  wlU  produce: 
to  replace  that  situation  with  one  in 
which  we  cannot  even  know  how  our 
own  system  will  work  elevates  uncer- 
tainty to  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristic of  our  strategy. 

My  second  concern  is  for  the  future 
of  our  species  beyond  this  planet.  At 
no  time  in  our  biological,  social,  and 
cultural  evolution  have  we  had  such 
an  opportunity  to  change  our  own  des- 
tiny as  we  do  now.  From  the  history  of 
war  and  the  record  of  personal  crimes, 
it  is  clear  that  we  possess  some  meas- 
ure of  biological  imperative  which  lias 
us  do  death  to  each  other.  The  record 
is  also  filled  with  attempts,  the  laws 
within  societies  and  among  nations,  to 


mitigate  and  suppress  that  imperative. 
I  believe  those  attempts  are  the  high- 
lights of  the  ascent  of  man.  At  no  time 
before  has  there  been  such  a  clear 
line,  the  awareness  of  the  line  and  the 
ability  to  say  "Beyond  this  line,  we 
will  not  take  our  weapons  of  war." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  opportunity 
so  great  that  it  is  worth  our  taking 
rislcs  which  might  be  unthinkable  in 
other  areas  of  national  security.  I  be- 
lieve there  may  be  no  more  worthy 
goal  in  our  lifetimes  than  to  ensure 
that  war  becomes  a  historical  anachro- 
nism on  the  planet  Earth.  That  is  not 
a  goal  achieved  by  arms  races,  by 
threats,  or  by  negotiating  at  gunpoint. 
It  is  not  a  goal  we  can  ever  achieve  if 
this  Nation  measures  its  highest  na- 
tional priority  by  the  resources  we 
would  devote  to  the  creation  of  an  un- 
precedented weapons  system  in 
space.* 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Rohald  V.  DnxtTics. 

Unfortunately,  debate  on  defense 
authorization  in  recent  years  has  fo- 
cused on  the  total  amount  of  military 
spending  and  the  rate  of  real  growth 
in  defense  spending.  The  substitute  of- 
fered by  Congressman  DoxtTiis  is 
based  on  a  different  and  correct  stra- 
tegic standard.  That  standard  is  that 
our  defense  expenditures  must  be  in 
accord  with  foreign  and  military  objec- 
tives that  provide  a  defense  for  our 
Nation,  but  not  for  world  domination. 

The  Dellums  substitute  imposes  a 
"freeze  minus"  concept  in  our  defense 
authorizations.  Under  this  substitute 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1986 
would  be  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year  1985 
level.  In  fiscal  years  1987  and  1988  the 
fiscal  year  1986  level  would  be  main- 
tained in  real  terms. 

The  objectives  of  this  substitute  are 
worthy,  reasonable,  and  compatible 
with  the  national  securitjr 

First,  to  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war  through  support  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  and  other  arms  control  initia- 
tives leading  to  major  weapons  reduc- 
tions. 

The  Dellums  substitute  would  elimi- 
nate destabilizing  weapons  systems 
which  threaten  rather  than  enhance 
our  national  security.  Dangerous 
weapons  such  as  the  MX;  the  Trident 
II,  Pershing  n.  and  cruise  missiles;  and 
the  expensive  B-1  bomber  would  be 
eliminated. 

Second,  a  noninterventionist  conven- 
tional nonnuclear  national  security 
policy. 

The  Dellums  substitute  incorporates 
the  principle  ihat  the  purpose  of  U.S. 
defense  policy  is  to  defend  U.S.  securi- 
ty interests,  and  not  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily in.  and  against.  Third  World 
countries.  It  therefore  would  freeze 
and  then  gradually  reduce  the  ntunber 
of  aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  from 
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the  present  13  to  10.  This  substitute 
also  rejects  the  build  up  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  eliminating  all 
funding  for  this  program. 

Third,  a  reduced  U.S.  military  role  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Given  the  unlikely  possibility  of  a 
prolonged  land  war  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  the  standing  Army  is  reduced 
from  16  divisions  to  13  divisions  by 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Fourth,  a  redirection  of  procure- 
ment policies  to  reduce  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  and  massive  cost  overruns. 

This  substitute  call  for  cuts  in  weap- 
ons systems  which  are  redundant,  or- 
dered in  larger  than  necessary  quanti- 
ties, have  serious  cost  overruns,  or  are 
simply  too  expensive  for  their  military 
purpose. 

If  you  want  a  defense  authorization 
that  pulls  us  back  from  the  edge  of 
the  abyss  of  nuclear  war.  vote  for  this 
substitute,  it  is  protective  of  our 
planet. 

If  you  want  a  defense  authorization 
that  pulls  our  Nation  away  from  inter- 
ventionist policies  that  fuel  violence 
around  the  world  and  hamper  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  acute  human  needs 
which  are  the  underlying  causes  of  in- 
stability, then  vote  for  this  substitute. 

If  you  are  worried  by  our  huge 
budget  deficit  and  the  neglect  of 
human  needs  here  at  home,  then  vote 
this  subsUtute.  It  will  affect  $286  bU- 
lion  in  budget  authorization  savings 
over  the  next  3  years. 

If  you  want  to  address  the  fraud, 
waste,  and  the  public  welfare  that 
major  corporations  have  been  involved 
with  in  our  military  budget,  then  vote 
for  the  Dellums  substitute. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Congress- 
man Deixttms  provides  the  necessary 
funding  for  a  strategically  and  eco- 
nomically sound  defense  policy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Dellums  substitute.* 
•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  today  I  rise  to  express  my 
support  for  a  fully  funded  strategic  de- 
fense initiative. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  our 
Nation  to  undertake  a  vigorous  re- 
search program,  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  SDI  aims  to  follow  up  on 
recent  advances  in  defense  technology 
to  pursue  a  better  basis  for  deterring 
aggression,  a  basis  that  does  not  rely 
on  the  fear  of  mutiial  assured  destruc- 
tion. Catalyzed  by  frontier  computer 
and  laser  technologies,  SDI  is  a  careful 
response  to  the  build-up  of  Soviet  de- 
fense systems,  the  possibility  of  a 
Soviet  breakout  in  this  area,  and  to 
well-docxmiented  Soviet  violations  of 
the  ABM  Treaty. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  rec- 
ommended $2.47  billion  in  f imdlng  for 
the  strategic  defense  initiative.  This 
represents  a  one-third  cut  in  the  ini- 


tial oitlay  of  $3.7  billion  requested  by    in   detecti|ig   submerged   submarines 
the  President.  show  that]  we  can  no  longer  rely  on 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  commend    the  strengih  of  our  offensive  forces  to 
the  i^embers  of  the  Armed  Services    deter  aggrtesion. 

In  developing  its  own  defenses,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  limited  itself  to 
air,  land,  and  sea.  they  have  deployed 
the  world's  only  antisateUite  [ASAT] 
defense  system,  as  well  as  a  system  of 
orbiting  miclear  warheads,  the  frac- 
tional orbiting  bombardment  system. 
Consequently,  the  Earth's  atmosphere 
is  at  present  a  highly  militarized  zone, 
populated  |by  hundreds  of  satellites,  of 
which  the  nJ3J3.R.  has  two  for  every 
one  of  ours.  In  response  to  claims  that 
the  President's  Initiative  would  milita- 
rize space,  I  can  only  ask,  "what  space 
is  left  that  the  Soviets  have  not  al- 
ready militarized?" 

Pursuing  our  own  SDI,  then,  allows 
our  negotiators  to  channel  longstand- 
ing Soviet  defense  activities  toward 
mcN-e  stabilizing  and  mutually  benefi- 
cial ends.  SDI  is  not,  as  some  have 
argued,  a  tfhreat  or  destabilizing  factor 
in  our  relations  with  the  U.S.SJI.  To 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  leverage  that  re- 
cently brooght  the  Soviets  back  to  the 
negotiating  table  in  Geneva.  By  de- 
valuing ocFensive  weapons,  SDI  will 
act  as  a  disincentive,  rather  than  a 
spur,  in  the  arms  race.  Given  the 
Soviet  stance,  the  debate  on  SDI  is  not 
a  question  of  destabilizatlon,  as  some 
have  argutd,  but  of  restabilizlng  a  sit- 
uation already  off  balance. 

Of  course,  SDI  planners  must  ensure 
that  the  defensive  systems  are  both 
survivablejand  cost  effective.  In  other 
words,  the  system  should  neither  en- 
courage its  own  attack,  nor  act  as  an 
incentive  tjo  the  Soviets  to  build  up  of- 
fensive weapons.  However,  to  effec- 
tively overwhelm  the  defense  systems 
of  SDI,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  to  spend  $5  trillion 
over  the  next  5  or  10  years. 

In  addit^n  to  dispelling  the  miscon- 
ception that  SDI  would  constitute  a 
militarization  of  space,  I  would  like  to 
debunk  the  notion  that  SDI  would  vio- 
late the  ABM  Treaty.  Gerard  Smith, 
chief  U.S.  negotiator  of  the  treaty,  re- 
ported in  J1072  that  the  treaty  would 
permit  research  and  development  of 
technology  based  on  different,  possi- 
bly nonnuclear,  phj^ical  principles.  In 
other  words,  the  United  States  would 
not  be  violating  the  ABM  Treaty  If  we 
continue  with  SDI.  Those  who  argue 
to  the  contrary  seem  to  miss  the  point 
that  SDI  encompasses  totally  new 
technologies. 

One  fincil  point:  Before  President 
Reagan  g^ve  his  star  wars  speech,  the 
research  fimds  target  for  SDI-type 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1986  totaled  $2.8 
billion  in  |986  dollars— well  above  the 
$2.47  billion  recommended  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  In  es- 
sence, thei  President's  initiative  simply 
packages  $everal  ongoing  defense  re- 
search prdjects. 


Committee  for  their  overall  endorse- 
ment pf  the  President's  initiative,  they 
have  cut  too  much.  Moreover,  the 
committee  has  chosen  to  cut  the 
wrong  programs.  Cutting  $350  million 
from  the  $860  million  budget  request- 
ed for  kinetic  energy  weapons  is 
simply  inefficiency.  If  the  committee 
supports  SDI  at  all.  why  cut  fimds  for 
the  kinetic  energy  weapons  project, 
the  research  project  that  promises  the 
earliest  and  most  definite  results? 
Such  cuts  will  certainly  delay  any  pos- 
sible near-term  deployment  of  SDI. 

Coi^rary  to  wliat  some  would  claim, 
the  a«ns  of  SDI  do  not  represent  dras- 
tic clianges  in  either  the  funding  or 
the  direction  of  otu*  national  defense. 
It  is  crucial  here  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  short-term  deplosrment 
project  and  a  long-term  research 
effort  like  SDI.  Very  simply  put.  we 
don't  s^et  know  enough  about  what  the 
SDI  technologies  can  do.  Accordingly, 
it  is  ijeasonable  to  investigate  all  new 
technological  options,  options  which 
promise  a  new  kind  of  security,  baaed 
not  on  a  balance  of  fear,  but  on 
making  obsolete  those  weapons  which 
now  threaten  us  so  seriously. 

Todkiy.  the  United  States  has  no  de- 
fense against  ballistic  missile  attack. 
In  the  event  of  a  Soviet  attack,  the 
President's  options  are  severely  limit- 
ed. Iq  effect,  he  has  only  one  button 
to  pu|h.  In  contrast,  the  U.SJS.R.  has 
pursiibd  active  nuclear  defense  strate- 
gies fpr  as  long  as  it  has  deployed  an 
of fen^ve  arsenal. 

Spefidlng  an  estimated  40  percent  of 
their  turned  services  budget  specifical- 
ly on  defensive  projects  like  ABM  sys- 
tems, the  Soviets  are  on  their  way  to 
klcklqg  out  from  under  us  all  three 
legs  oir  the  U.S.  strategic  triad.  Recent 
CIA  Estimates  assert  that,  despite  the 
ABM:  Treaty,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed a  network  of  4,000  interceptor 
aircraft  and  10,000  surface-to-air  mis- 
sile launchers— a  formidable  array 
aimed  against  one  leg  of  the  triad,  our 
strategic  bombers. 

Thwatenlng  the  second  leg  of  the 
U.S.  Btrateglc  triad,  our  land-based 
missiles,  the  Soviets  have  for  many 
years;  deployed  the  world's  only  ABM 
systeii  outside  Moocow.  Additionally, 
in  flkgrant  violation  of  the  ABM 
TreaQT,  the  Soviets  have  constructed  a 
phasM-array  missile  tracking  radar  in 
centrkl  Siberia.  Furthermore,  they 
have  Deployed  a  ground-based  antimis- 
sile laser,  and,  the  CIA  reports,  10.000 
Sovle^  scientists  are  currently  working 
on  advanced  laser  research.  Is  there 
any  doubt  the  Soviets  are  forging 
ahea^  with  their  own  SDI? 

Jeobardizing  even  the  strongest  leg 
of  the  strategic  triad,  our  submarine- 
based  missiles,  the  recent  Walker  spy 
case  combined  with  research  advances 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  the  favorable 
effect  of  SDI  on  overall  arms  control 
efforts.  Because  SDI  could  eventually 
do  away  with  the  balance  of  fear,  this 
country's  only  existing  deterrent  to 
the  use  of  offensive  nuclear  weapons, 
arms  control  by  reduction  becomes 
possible.  By  balancing  offensive  oumi- 
bilities  against  real  strategic  defense 
instead  of  the  question  mark  of  retal- 
iation, SDI  may  lead  to  more  effective 
arms  control.  In  light  of  Soviet  arms 
escalations,  it  is  preferable  to  deny 
them  their  gains,  rather  than  to  try  to 
outweigh  them.  SDI  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Let's  not  be 
caught  Inside  when  there's  a  favorable 
technological  forecast,  like  the  strate- 
gic defense  initiative.* 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  McCurdy  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  Bfidgetman  pro- 
gram does  not  deserve  accelerated  re- 
search funding  or  a  brickbat  designa- 
tion. At  a  time  when  many  of  our  con- 
ventional weaponry  needs  remain 
unmet,  it  would  be  unwise  to  dispro- 
portionately concentrate  the  attention 
of  our  scientific  community  and  de- 
fense Industries  on  yet  another  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapon. 

I  support  continued  research  on 
Midgetman.  It  is  important  that  we 
hedge  against  any  technological  break- 
through by  the  Soviet  Union  on  small 
ICBM's. 

Nevertheless,  I  see  no  need  to  place 
the  development  of  Midgetman  at  the 
head  of  our  priorities  list.  It  is  far 
from  clear  that  the  solution  to  our 
strategic  nuclear  dilemma  lies  with  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  triad,  especially 
with  a  small,  mobile  missile. 

For  example,  Midgetman  would 
most  likely  be  subject  to  the  same  geo- 
graphic restrictions  as  the  MX  was 
under  the  Carter  administration  race- 
track plan.  The  missile's  probable  de- 
ployment zone  would  be  limited  areas 
of  the  Western  plains  which,  although 
expansive,  are  still  restrictive  enough 
to  permit  a  Soviet  barrage  attack  on 
exposed  mobile  missiles  and  their 
launchers.  At  present,  the  pounds  per 
square  inch  which  Midgetman  launch- 
ers could  conceivably  withstand  is  too 
low  to  survive  a  Soviet  barrage  attack. 
As  with  the  MX  in  fixed  Minuteman 
silos,  Midgetman  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  vulnerable  ICBM. 

This  technical  hurdle  and  others 
like  it  are  not  necessarily  insurmount- 
able. We  should  continue  to  address 
them  with  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts.  But  those  efforts 
do  not  require  the  boost  of  a  brickbat 
designation.  The  need  of  Midgetman  is 
simply  not  that  urgent.  Right  now, 
our  air-based  and  sea-based  legs  of  the 
triad  make  up  the  foundation  of  a  for- 
midable nuclear  deterrent.  And  they 
are  supplemented  by  a  substantial 
land-based  retaliatory  deterrent. 


With  this  deterrent  force,  there  is  no 
need  to  accelerate  Midgetman'a  devel- 
opment, and  certainly  not  ita  deploy- 
ment. More  Inuwrtantly.  we  must 
focus  the  energy  of  our  Defense  Estab- 
lishment on  the  production  of  thie  con- 
ventional annaments  that  coiaprlse 
the  real  source  of  a  strong  defense.  A 
brickbat  designation  for  Midgetman 
diverts  the  Pentagon's  and  industry's 
attention  away  from  the  development 
of  vital  conventional  wei4x>nry. 

Shifting  our  attention  from  conven- 
tional force  improvements  makes  no 
sense  when  1  trillion  dollars'  worth  of 
defense  budgets  over  the  last  5  yean 
has  emphasised  the  r^ld  development 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  conventional  forces.  It 
makes  no  sense  when  we  recognize 
that  the  way  to  avert  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  by  Improving  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  conventional  forces  to 
face  the  most  likely  threats  from  our 
adversaries.  In  meeting  the  conven- 
tional threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Europe  and  other  regional  theaters, 
we  lessen  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
we^Tons  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
conventional  assaults  and  thereby 
raise  the  nuclear  threshold.  We  ivo- 
vide  ourselves  with  far  more  flexibility 
in  responding  to  any  serious  threat  or 
crisis  without  resorting  to  nuclear 
weapons.  A  brickbat  designation  for 
Midgetman  Ignores  these  defense  re- 
alities, and  maintains  the  illusory  as- 
sumption that  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons development  is  more  important  for 
defense  than  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  our  troops  with  adequate  con- 
ventional weaponry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  other  con- 
cern about  the  brickbat  designation- 
it  implies  the  Imminent  deployment  of 
Ifidgetman.  which  would  be  a  direct 
violation  of  SALT  n.  Last  week,  many 
of  us  applauded  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  adhere  to  the  SALT  n  Treaty. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  for  the 
House  to  take  actions  that  place  the 
SALT  n  arms  control  regime  in  Jeop- 
ardy. We  can  continue  to  research  and 
develop  small  ICBM  technologies  as  a 
hedge  against  comparable  Soviet  de- 
velopment. But  to  restrain  the  arms 
race,  we  should  not  pursue  the  acceler- 
ated development  of  Bfidgetman. 

Current  Midgetman  research  and  de- 
velopment is  adequate  to  develop  this 
small  ICBM  and  hedge  ag^nst  a 
Soviet  breakthrough  in  this  area.  We 
gain  nothing  by  accelerating  Midget- 
man's  development,  and  may  lose  in 
other  defense  areas.  I  lurge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  McCurdy- 
Gephardt  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple,  very 
straightforward  attempt  to  help  get 
the  U.S.  clothing  industry  off  the 
floor.  It  is  no  secret  to  anyone  that 
U.S.  clothing  manufacturing  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble,  suffering  from  antiquated 


facilities  and  devastated  by  foreign 
competition. 

This  amendment  sets  aside  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  budget  of  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency  to  be  used  as  seed 
money  to  develop  a  series  of  advanced 
tezUtle  manuf actiiring  demonstration 
facilities.  These  facilities  wiU  use  the 
most  modem  technologies,  bring  down 
cost,  and  show  how  the  UJ3.  textUe  in- 
dustry can  become  competitive  in  the 
world  market. 

It  will  take  3  years  to  complete  this 
project,  and  the  total  sum  exported  to 
be  9ent  is  around  $9  million. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  the  vari- 
ous clothing  and  textile  imions,  and 
the  textile  caucus  of  the  House. 

I  believe  it  is  noncontroversiaL  It 
adds  no  new  money  to  the  bill,  and 
promises  to  provide  great  benefit  over 
the  long  run  to  almost  every  part  of 
the  Nation,  particularly  the  North. 
Blast,  and  the  South. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  accept 
this  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  limitation  previous- 
ly agreed  to.  each  amendment  is  de- 
batable for  20  minutes,  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  a  Monber  op- 
posed thereto. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
DnxuMs]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  yielding. 

III.  Chairman,  we  are  now  moving 
into  the  waning  hour  or  so  of  this  very 
significant  and  important  debate. 
What  I  would  like  to  do  in  the  time 
that  I  have,  and  I  will  try  not  to  take 
the  10  minutes.  Is  to  first  explain  what 
my  amendment  does  and  does  not  do. 
to  try  to  explain  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  and  finally  to  explain 
what  I  perceive  to  be  wrong  with  the 
SDI  Program  itself. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amend- 
ment before  us  is  an  amendment  that 
would  reduce  the  $2.5  billion  commit- 
tee recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  strategic  defense  initiative  to  the 
figure  of  $959.9  million. 

Now,  how  we  arrived  at  that  figure. 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  decide  to  freeze 
at  1985  levels  the  basic  research  allo- 
cation for  the  strategic  defense  initia- 
tive, a  concept  or  a  principle  that  was 
established  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
when  we  debated  the  full  budget  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  is  di- 
vided into  three  areas:  Basic  research, 
demonstrations  and  major  experi- 
ments, and  finally  nuclear  projects. 
What  my  amendment  does  is  to  fully 
fund  the  basic  research  in  missile  de- 
fense at  1985  levels,  with  two  impor- 
tant and  glaring  exceptions.  We  do  not 
allow   research   to   go   forward   that 
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would  allow  us  to  develop  a  nuclear 
weapon  in  space. 

No.  2.  we  would  not  allow  basic  re- 
search to  go  forward  that  would  allow 
us  to  engage  in  energy  conversion 
projects  in  space;  in  other  words,  an 
orbiting  nuclear  powerplant. 

The  essence  of  our  amendment  is  to 
take  us  back  to  the  SDI  research  that 
was  going  on  over  the  last  several 
years  prior  to  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  gave  his  now 
so-called  star  wars  speech  where  he  at- 
tempted to  promise  the  American 
people  an  astrodome  concept  defend- 
ing against  nuclear  weaponry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are 
saying  here  is  that  basic  research 
ought  to  go  forward.  We  need  to  un- 
derstand the  potential  breakout  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  technology  that 
they  may  engage  in. 

finally,  out  of  this  research  we  may 
develop  greater  ways  of  finding  new 
mechanisms  for  verification  that 
would  help  us  in  negotiating  and 
treaty  construction;  but  we  do  not 
allow  any  money  to  go  forward  that 
would  have  us  engage  in  the  business 
of  violating  our  ABM  Treaty.  We 
think  this  is  extraordinarily  impor- 
tant. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  certain 
research  projects  that  would  not  go 
forward;  nuclear  weapons  in  space  and 
an  orbiting  nuclear  powerplant  that 
we  believe  not  only  violates  the  ABM 
Treaty,  but  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
and  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  we 
oppose  SDI?  A  perfect  defense  popula- 
tion protection  cannot  be  developed. 
AU  scientists  have  said  this  without 
equivocation;  so  this  notion  that  was 
projected  to  the  American  people  that 
in  some  way  we  can  naively  return  to 
the  days  when  there  were  no  nuclear 
weapons,  building  some  astrodome 
concept,  is  a  flight  into  fantasy.  A  less 
than  perfect  defense  supports  first 
strike.  If  met  with  offensive  capability, 
defensive  systems  give  us  a  war  fight- 
ing capacity,  moving  us  beyond  the 
concept  of  nuclear  deterrents  to  the 
development  of  nuclear  war  fighting 
capability. 

No.  3,  the  SDI  is  a  program  in  search 
of  a  mission,  Mr.  Chairman.  None  of 
the  missions  so  far  make  any  sense  to 
the  rational  mind  and  until  a  mission 
is  clearly  defined,  escalating  the  pro- 
gram is  wasteful  and  in  my  estimation 
incredibly  dangerous. 

I  said  that  SDI  threatens  our  ABM 
Treaty,  our  Outer  Space  Treaty  and 
our  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty.  That  in 
and  of  itself  ought  to  be  a  reason  why 
we  pull  back. 

Without  defense  limits,  there  is  no 
incentive  for  offensive  limitation. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  this 
program  would  be  astronomical.  Some 
people  believe  that  we  would  be  spend- 
ing somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1.5  trillion  on  this  program.  The  stra- 


tegic ^efense  initiative  would  cost  us  a 
mlnlnjum  of  $70  billion  before  any 
full-8<Ble  development  on  deployment 
would!  even  take  place. 

Vo%  we  have  deployment  programs 
that  Have  not  cost  us  $70  billion.  We 
would  not  even  get  the  program  off 
the  research  drawing  board  for  any- 
thing less  than  $70  billion.  Full-scale 
development  could  go  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars.  The  out- 
come would  lead  to  an  arms  race  in 
space. 

Fin^y,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would 
cause  ithe  Soviets  to  engage  in  the  fol- 
lowing, in  my  opinion,  logical  reaction 
to  deployment  of  a  strategic  defense 
initiatfve. 

No.  jl.  They  would  escalate  rapidly 
their  Af fensive  missile  capability. 

No.  S.  They  would  beef  up  their  re- 
search in  the  strategic  initiative  de- 
fense ^ea. 

No^  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  pushing  for  the  expansion  of  the 
arms  race  into  a  new  technical  area, 
we  risk  losing  what  may  be  one  of  our 
final  opportimltles  to  negotiate  our 
way  out  from  underneath  the  threat 
of  nuclear  annihilation.  Like  the  fail- 
ure to  halt  the  MIRV  which  has 
brought  us  to  this  moment,  let  us  not 
dilutej  ourselves  into  believing  that 
this  temporary  advance  that  we  have 
will  remain  for  a  long  time. 

Let  us  seize  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate back  from  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war,  making  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary ctits  in  this  program.  The  best  nu- 
clear defense,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  no  de- 
fense, but  beyond  that,  a  constructive 
dialOB  and  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet!  Union,  backing  away  from  the 
brink  of  this  kind  of  annihilation. 

As  Carl  Sagan  summarized  eloquent- 
ly an|l  poetically  and  sharply  this 
momlhg.  other  than  the  fact  that  the 
SDI  ^stem  can  be  imderflown  with 
bombers,  cruise  missiles,  et  cetera, 
overwhelmed  with  massive  numbers  of 
offentfve  weapons,  outfoxed  with 
decoys  and  other  smart  bombs,  cannot 
be  run  by  human  beings.  Yesterday 
our  experiment  failed  because  of  a 
computer  malfunction.  What  about 
completer  malfunctions  when  tens  of 
mllllo^  of  lives  are  at  stake? 

I  D  1710 

I 
It  Mfould  breach  a  nimiber  of  arms 
control  agreements  that  I  have  allud- 
ed to  earlier.  It  could  by  itself  trigger  a 
nucleir  war.  Other  than  destruction 
of,  poitentlal  destruction  of  the  world, 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
systeit.  And  having  said  that.  Mr. 
Chair^nan.  I  urge  support  of  my 
amendment  and  I  jield  back  such  time 
as  I  Diay  have  not  consumed. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  til  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Dellums]. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
iHSOif]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Kfr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  to  quote  the  words  of  the  illus- 
trious gentleman  who  has  Just  spoken, 
and  these  are  his  words,  "The  best  nu- 
clear defense  is  no  defense."  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  he  is  offering  in 
his  amendipent. 

By  reducing  to  $0.9  billion  he  is  re- 
ducing by  about  half  a  billion  the 
amount  that  was  spent  even  last  year. 
The  amendment  is  unrealistic.  As  I 
say.  it  is  le^  than  last  year  by  over  50 
percent. 

It  gives  no  credible  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  It  buys  nothing 
and  is  thus  wasteful.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  yorse  than  nothing  l>ecause 
we  are  wasting  money  if  we  go  this 
way.  And  it  seems  to  me  it  is  no  more 
than  a  plojr  designed  to  kill  the  entire 
program.  Which  gets  liack  to  the  gen- 
tleman's onginal  premise  that  the  best 
nuclear  defense  is  no  defense  at  all, 
which  is  what  this  offers. 

I  ask  that  we  vote  the  amendment 
down.         I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Callfomia  [Mr. 
Delldiis]  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pbice].       I 

The  qustion  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  |  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  tt>  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vot^  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  anc  there  were— ayes  102,  noes 
320.  not  voting  11,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  176] 
AYE8-102 
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NOES-320 


Aekermmn 

Pord(TN) 

Oakar 

Addmbbo 

Frank 

Oberstar 

Akalut 

Oarda 

Obey 

AUtliu 

Oejdenson 

Owens 

AuCoin 

Oonsalec 

Pease 

BktM 

Gray  (PA) 

Penny 

BedeU 

Hall  (OH) 

Perkins 

BeUenaon 

Hawkins 

RahaU 

Bennan 

Etoyes 

Rancel 

BonlorOfl) 

Hertel 

Rodino 

Bonker 

Howard 

Roybal 

Boxer 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Brown  (CA> 

Jones  (NO 

Sabo 

Bruce 

Kastenmeier 

Savace 

Burton  (CA> 

KUdee 

Scheuer 

Cut 

Kolter 

Schneider 

CUy 

Kostmayer 

Schroeder 

Coelho 

Leach  (lA) 

Selberllng 

ColUni 

Lehman  (CA) 

Sikorskl 

Conyen 

Ijehman(FL) 

Stark 

Coyne 

Leland 

Stokes 

Crockett 

Levlne  (CA) 

Studds 

delaOana 

Traf  leant 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Traxler 

DingeU 

Markey 

Vento 

Downey 

Matsul 

Walgren 

Durbin 

ICavroules 

Waxman 

McKinney 

Weaver 

Gckart  (OH) 

MUler  (CA) 

Weiss 

Edgar 

KltcheU 

Wheat 

Edwards  (CA> 

Moakley 

WUlianu 

Evans (IL) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wolpe 

FocUetU 

Mrazek 

Yates 

Ford  (MI) 

Nowak 

Young  (MO) 

Alexander 

Plorio 

McOrath 

Anderson 

Foley 

McHugh 

Andrews 

Fowler 

McKeman 

Annunzio 

Franklin 

McMillan 

Anthony 

Frenzel 

Meyers 

Applegate 

Frost 

Mica 

Archer 

Puqua 

Michel 

Armey 

OaUo 

Mikulski 

Aspin 

Oekas 

Miller  (OH) 

Badham 

Gephardt 

MiUer  (WA) 

Barnard 

Gibbons 

MIneU 

Barnes 

OUman 

Molinari 

Bartlett 

Gingrich 

MoUohan 

Barton 

Monson 

Bateman 

doodling 

Bennett 

Gordon 

Moody 

BenUey 

Oradison 

Moore 

Bereuter 

Gray(IL) 

Moorhead 

BeviU 

Green 

Morrison  (WA) 

Blaggi 

Gregg 

Murphy 

Bilirakis 

Grotberg 

Murtha 

BlUey 

GuarinI 

Myers 

Boehlert 

Gunderson 

Natcher 

Boggs 

Hall.  Ralph          Neal 

Boland 

Nelson 

Boner  (TN) 

Hammerschmidt  Nichols 

Borski 

Hansen 

Nielson 

Bosco 

Hartnett 

O'Brien 

Boucher 

Hatcher 

Olin 

Boulter 

Hefner 

Ortiz 

Breaux 

Heftel 

Oxley 

Brooks 

Hendon 

Packard 

Broomfield 

Henry 

Panetu 

Brown  (CO) 

HUer 

Parrls 

Broyhill 

HUUs 

Pashayan 

Bryant 

Holt 

Petri 

Burton  (IN) 

Hopkins 

Pickle 

Bustamante 

Horton 

Porter 

Byron 

Hoyer 

Price 

Callahan 

Hubbard 

PurseU 

CampbeU 

Huckaby 

QuiUen 

Carney 

Hughes 

Ray 

Cari>er 

Hunter 

Regula 

Chandler 

Hutto 

Reld 

Chappell 

Hyde 

Richardson 

Chappie 

Ireland 

Ridge 

CTheney 

Jenkins 

Rinaldn 

Clinger 

Johnson 

Ritter 

Coats 

Jones  (OK 

Roberts 

Cobey 

Jones  (TN) 

Robinson 

Coble 

Kanjoreki 

Roe 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kaptur 

Roemer 

Coleman  (TX) 

Kaslch 

Rogers 

Combest 

Kemp 

Rose 

Conte 

Kennelly 

Roth 

Cooper 

Kindness 

Roukema 

C^ughlln 

Kleczka 

Rowland  (CT) 

Courter 

Kolbe 

Rowland  (GA) 

C:raig 

Kramer 

Rudd 

Crane 

L«Falce 

Saxton 

Daniel 

Lagomaraino        Schaefer 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Schuette 

Darden 

lAtU 

Schulw 

Daub 

Leath(TX 

Schumer 

Davis 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

DeLay 

Levin  (MI) 

Sharp 

Derrick 

LewU(CA) 

Shaw 

DeWine 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shelby 

Dickinson 

Lightfoot 

Shumway 

Dicks 

Upinski 

Shuster 

DioOuardi 

Livingston 

SiUander 

Donnelly 

Uoyd 

Sisisky 

Dorgan  (ND) 

Loefner 

Skeen 

Doman  (CA) 

Long 

Skelton 

Dowdy 

Lott 

Slattery 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA)         Slaughter 

Duncan 

Lujan 

Smith  (FL) 

Dwyer 

Lungren 

Smith  (lA) 

Dyson 

Mack 

Smith  (NE) 

Early 

MacKay 

Smith  (NH) 

Kpkert  (NY) 

Rmith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Man  ton 

Rmlth.  Denny 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

English 

Martin  (IL)          Snowe 

Erdreich 

Martin  (NY)         Snyder 

Evans  (lA) 

Solars 

FssceU 

Mazsoli 

Solomon 

FaweU 

McCain 

Spence 

Fazio 

McCandless          Spratt 

Felghan 

McCloskey 

8t  Germain 

Fiedler 

McCollum 

Staggers 

Fields 

McCurdy 

Stallings 

Fish 

McDade 

Stangeland 

Flippo 

McEwen 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

TorrlceUl 

Wilaon 

Stump 

Valentine 

WIrth 

Sweeney 

VanderJagt 

Wise 

Swift 

Visckaky 

Wolf 

SwindaU 

Volkmer 

Worttey 

Sjmar 

Vueanovlch 

Wright 

Tallon 

Walker 

Wyden 

Tauke 

Watkins 

WyUe 

Tauzln 

Weber 

Yatron 

Taylor 

Whltehurst 

Young  (AK) 

Thomas  (CA) 

Whitley 

Young  (PU 

Thomas  (GA) 

Whlttaker 

Zachau 

Torres 

Whitten 

NOT  VOTINO-11 

Daschle 

Luken 

Sundqulat 

Dixon 

Pepper 

Towns 

Gaydos 

Rortenkowakl 

UdaU 

Jeffords 

Strang 

a  1730 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pair 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  BCr.  Pepper  agalngt. 

Mr.  BOULTER  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DTMALLT,  VENTO. 
COELHO,  MAVROULES,  LEHMAN 
of  California,  and  HERTEL  of  Michi- 
gan changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMElfOMElfT  OPTERED  BT  MR.  MAVROtTLES  TO 
THE  AMKITDMEirr  OPFBRED  BT  MR.  HUCE 

Mr.  ICAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mavroulbs  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Price  In 
lieu  of  the  amount  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  amendment  to  pase  23,  line  12.  Insert 
"$5,230,069,000". 

Strike  out  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  page  36,  line  18,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Page  26.  strike  out  lines  18  throu^  22 
(and  redesignate  the  suoceedlng  paragraphs 
accordingly). 

At  the  end  of  Utle  n  (page  29.  after  line 
14),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  W7.  SnUTBGIC  DEFENSE  DnTMTIVK. 

(a)  LlKITATIOR  OP  FY86  FUHOS  POR  SDI  TO 

FY85  LsvKLs.— Of  the  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation, 
not  more  than  $1,397,299,000  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  as  follows: 

(1)  $376,399,000  for  directed  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(2)  $255,960,000  for  kinetic  energy  weap- 
ons. 

(3)  $99,000,000  for  systems  concepts  and 
battle  management. 

(4)  $112,000,000  for  survivability,  lethality, 
and  key  support  technology. 

(5)  $545,950,000  for  survellance  acquisition 
traddng. 

(6)  $8,000,000  for  management  headquar- 
ters functions. 

(b)  Activities  To  Be  Consisteiit  Wfth 
1972  ABM  Treaty.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  obligate  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  available  for  fiscal  year  1986 


for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Organization  in  any  manner  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  1972  Treaty  on  the  Lim- 
itaUon  of  AnU-BaUistic  MissUe  Systems  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States 
(the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

(C)    LnOTATIOII     OR    SDI     DEMORSTRAnON 

Projects.— Consistent  with  the  announced 
Objective  of  the  President  for  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  as  lieing  "a  broad  re- 
search program",  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organisation  may  not  be  used  for 
any  demonstration  project  under  a  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program. 

Mr.  MAVROULES  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RCOOBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTHAIRBSAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Mavroulcs]  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  that  I  offer  here  is  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pbice]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
l}ers  that  we  have  several  amendments 
pending.  Under  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  each  amendment  receives 
10  minutes  for  the  proponents  and  10 
minutes  for  the  opponents. 

Mr.  BfAVROULBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  going  to  go  through  the  entire 
amendment  because  I  had  opportunity 
before,  during  the  detutte  period,  to  ar- 
ticulate my  position. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  some  high- 
lights of  the  amendment,  which  I  feel 
are  very  critical  to  the  debate  given 
here  this  afternoon. 

Under  my  amendment,  my  fellow 
colleagues,  there  is  a  limitation  of 
fiscal  year  1986  funds  for  SDI  to  the 

1985  levels.  Of  the  fimds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  for  fiscal  year 

1986  for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  not  more  than  $1  bil- 
Uon. 

This  is  what  my  amendment,  in  es- 
sence, does.  The  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able only  as  follows:  $376,399,000  for 
directed  energy  weapons:  $255,950,000 
for  kinetic  energy  weapons;  $99  mil- 
lion for  systems  concepts,  and  battle 
management;  $112  million  for  surviv- 
ability, lethality,  and  key  support 
technology;  and  $545,950,000  for  sur- 
veillance acquisition  tracking;  and  $8 
million  for  management  headquarters 
functions. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  I 
believe  is  poignant  to  the  argument 
put  forth  for  the  last  4  hours.  There  is 
a  limitation  on  SDI  demonstration 
projects    consistent    with    the    an- 
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nounced  objective  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiative  as  being  a  broad  re- 
search program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  made  available  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  activities  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion may  not  be  used,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  that,  because  that  is  the  entire 
guts  of  the  amendment— may  not  be 
used  for  any  demonstration  project 
under  a  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment 
freezes  SDI  spending  at  last  year's 
levels:  nearly  $1.4  billion:  an  enormous 
sum  of  money.  It  is  a  straight  across- 
the-board  freeze.  It  does  not  intend  to 
mlcromanage,  as  I  have  listened  to  all 
afternoon,  the  SDI  Program. 

Rather,  my  purpose  is  to  keep  SDI 
consistent  with  the  stated  objectives 
of  the  President  that  SDI  is  a  broad 
research  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  deviate 
for  a  moment,  and  I  am  going  to  recog- 
nize some  of  my  colleagues. 

D  1740 

I  think  it  is  vitally  important.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  House, 
that  we  review  what  the  report  of  the 
Congress  on  the  strategic  defense  initi- 
ative of  1985  actually  is.  And  on  page 
10. 1  ask  you  to  review  it.  It  states: 

The  research  program  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent tn  his  1983  initiative  would  run  Into 
the  early  19M'8  when  decisions  could  be 
made  by  a  future  President  and  Congress  on 
whether  or  not  to  enter  into  systems  devel- 
opment. This  research  activity  will  be  con- 
ducted within  the  constraints  of  our  current 
treaty  commitments. 

And  that  is  all  that  this  amendment 
does  at  $1.4  billion. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HiRTP.]. 

Bir.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship and  courage  in  this  area. 

Let  me  Just  add  that  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  freeze.  This 
House  has  a  lot  of  experience  with 
freezes,  especially  the  Members  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  We  have  an 
amendment  for  a  freeze  for  practically 
every  program,  and  the  gentleman  has 
shown,  especially  in  this  area,  why  we 
should  have  a  freeze,  because  through- 
out the  long  debate  today,  they 
cannot,  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  us 
how  long  it  wiU  take,  how  much  it  will 
cost,  what  kind  of  a  system  it  will  be 
or  if  it  will  in  fact  ever  work. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  as 
they  did  Just  2  days  ago,  when  we  suc- 
cessfully limited  the  MX  to  40  mis- 
siles. Follow  his  leadership  and  advice 
again. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 


RISS 

tr     'uiA 
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Mr.  'MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  Just  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership 
and  fca*  this  amendment,  and  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  It  provides 
all  of  ihe  fimds  that  are  actually  nec- 
essary: for  research,  and  I  commend 
the  getitleman  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarlu. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JDOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I.  too,  commend  the  gentle- 
man. The  sad  history  of  the  arms  race 
has  been  that  since  the  invention  of 
the  A'bomb  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  next  generation  of  weap- 
ons will  provide  us  with  more  security, 
and  we  see  that  being  played  out  here 
once  again,  that  there  is  a  technologi- 
cal fix  to  the  faults  of  the  superpow- 
ers, th^t  somehow  we  can  erect  an  im- 
penet&ble  barrier  or  a  point  defense 
that  wiU  provide  us  ultimate  security 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous i  Illusion.  It  is  as  flawed  as  the 
thinki^  that  went  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  H-bomb  and  the  other 
50,000  nuclear  weapons  that  dot  our 
planet. 

I  urfe  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment |e  supported  and  that  we  get  on 
withtliis. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  iBERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gehtleman  yield? 

Mr.  ImaVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentle^oan  from  California. 

Mr.  iBERMAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  f^jrleldlng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  arms 
control  and  for  the  sake  of  national  se- 
curityi  Congress  should  reject  the  ad- 
mlnistktition's  huge  increases  in  spend- 
ing oQ  the  strategic  defense  initiative. 
This  initiative  serves  a  tiseful  purpose 
only  i|  it  remains  at  the  level  of  basic 
research. 

Thefe  might  be  some  merit  in  a 
larger  program  if  the  administration 
wouldj  use  it  as  a  bargaining  chip  in 
Genet^  Our  negotiators  could  use 
star  hilars  as  leverage  to  obtain  Soviet 
agreeiiients  to  strengthen  the  Anti- 
ic  Bfisslle  Treaty  and  signifi- 
cantly reduce  offensive  missiles.  But 
nothing  in  the  administration's  state- 
ments! or  in  its  actions  over  the  last  5 
years  Indicate  the  flexibility  to  negoti- 
ate lii^ts  to  a  new  weapons  system. 

We  cannot  run  the  risk  of  funding 
this  program  in  the  hope  the  admlnls- 
tratio|i  will  see  the  light  and  negotiate 
limits  before  it  has  gone  too  far.  The 
consequences  for  arms  control  would 
be  tof  devastating  if  the  bargaining 
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chip  were  i  ever  used  and  the  program 
proceeded. 

As  Oencal  Scowcroft  has  argued, 
star  wars  |will  hopelessly  complicate 
arms  control.  Unfettered  development 
of  space-bsped  weapons  will  eliminate 
the  likelih^  that  the  U.S.S.R.  wiU 
assent  to  atiy  limitations  on  offensive 
forces.         I 

Oiu-  negotiators  and  representatives 
from  the  Soviet  Union  are  talking 
again  in  {Geneva.  But  our  side's 
present  unwillingness  to  negotiate  re- 
sponsible limits  on  star  wars  testing 
and  deplo]^ent  threatens  the  slim 
chances  those  talks  have.  The  threat 
this  initiatfye  represents  for  the  Sovi- 
ets makes  them  unlikely  to  want  to  ne- 
gotiate limns  on  their  offensive  weap- 
ons systems  in  the  absence  of  talks  on 
star  wars.   | 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  space- 
based  defense  could  survive  a  Soviet 
attempt  to  overwhelm  it  through  the 
building  of  more  multiple,  independ- 
ently targeted  offensive  weapons.  In 
that  sense,  this  initiative  will  not  make 
Soviet  wessons  obsolete.  It  will  Just 
encourage  the  Soviets  to  build  more  of 
them. 

The  President's  proposal  poses  a 
clear  and  i^resent  danger  to  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  MissUe  Treaty.  Under  the 
terms  of  tne  treaty,  both  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  strictly 
limit  the  development  and  deployment 
of  antiballlBtic  missile  defenses.  Such 
development  and  deployment  is  the  ul- 
timate purpose  of  the  proposal  to  dra- 
matically increase  spending  on  this  re- 
search program.  A  significant  portion 
of  the  increase  is  slated  for  engineer- 
ing demonstration  projects. 

The  Anil-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty 
was  the  first  agreement  reached  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  Soviets  for 
the  elimination  of  a  class  of  nuclear 
weapons.  When  we  signed  the  treaty 
in  1972,  it  meant  that  both  sides  had 
agreed  to  t-efrain  from  building  full- 
scale  def  en  live  weapons  systems. 

The  cont  nued  sanctity  of  the  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  affords  the 
United  States  a  strong  precedent  of 
successful  arms  control  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  from  which  to  seek  further 
agreements  with  the  Soviets.  The 
arms  control  process  has  had  few  vic- 
tories; we  Should  not  toss  this  victory 
away  in  the  chase  after  a  mirage. 

The  ratittnale  for  the  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  Tr^ty  still  applies.  Neither 
side  profitis  from  a  two-front  arms 
race,  a  ba^crupting  exercise  in  build- 
ing weapo|is,  then  building  weapons 
that  defend  weapons  and  weapons 
that  foil  weapons  defenses,  and  so  on 
through  to  the  poor  house.  Carrying 
that  competition  into  space  sends  the 
cost  of  the  race  into  the  stratosphere. 

If  the  United  States  sets  off  a  race  in 
space-based  weapons,  the  ultimate 
price  will  je  our  own  security.  Even 
the  administration's  experts  do  not  be- 
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lieve  this  program  can  produce  a  per- 
fect shield  against  nuclear  attack.  But 
a  parallel  Soviet  system  could  greatly 
blunt  United  States  retaliation  to  a 
surprise  first  strike.  If  the  Soviets 
adopt  star  wars,  American  deterrence 
will  suffer.  This  creates  a  dangerous 
incentive  for  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  President  presented  this  initia- 
tive as  a  unilateral  path  to  elimination 
of  the  nuclear  threat,  but  it  is  no  more 
responsible  and  no  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed than  unilateral  disarmament. 

Finally,  this  initiative  is  disastrous 
management  policy.  Six  months  into 
the  present  fiscal  year,  the  strategic 
defense  initiative  organization  has 
spent  less  than  9  percent  of  its  budget. 
Authorization  at  this  increased  level  is 
an  open  invitation  to  match  the  waste- 
ful spending  record  that  the  Pentagon 
has  set  imder  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  support  the 
Mavroules  amendment  to  ensure  that 
spending  on  space  research  continues 
at  responsible,  lower  levels. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  ISx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  first 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleague  and 
commend  him  on  his  leadership  and 
his  involvement  in  the  terriWy  impor- 
tant issue  that  faces  the  body  and  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  thank  all  of  the  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  Dellums  amendment  and 
urge  each  one  of  the  Members  who 
voted  in  support  of  that  amendment 
to  support  the  Mavroules  amendment. 

The  difference  between  my  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavrottles]  is  simply  that  he  at- 
tempted to  restrict  ABM  violations  to 
statutory  language.  We  took  out  the 
money.  The  gentlemsLn  and  I  are 
trying  to  go  down  the  same  road  and 
deserve  support,  and  I  hope  all  of  the 
Members  will  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  once  again 
going  to  ask  all  of  the  Members  to  dig 
real  deep  on  this  one.  It  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  think  the  Members  im- 
derstand  that,  I  think  they  Imow  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  being  as  brief  as  I 
can,  let  me  say  that,  while  the  propo- 
nents and  the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment  say  that  this  was  not  an 
attempt  at  micromanaging,  I  think 
that  Just  a  cursory  review  of  the 
amendment  shows  that  it  is.  The  gen- 
tleman delineates  and  spells  out  how 
the  money  is  to  be  spent.  It  is  Just  as 
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clear  as  it  could  be.  He  says  so  much 
shall  be  spent  for  directed  energy,  so 
much  for  kinetic  energy,  so  much  for 
systems  concepts  and  battle  manage- 
ment, so  much  for  survivability,  lethal- 
ity and  key  support  technology,  and 
for  headquarters  functions,  et  cetera. 

We  are  getting  into  the  management 
itself  of  the  program  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  another  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  we  will  give  flexibility  to  the 
program  director  that  as  promise  is 
shown  in  the  various  areas  of  research 
and  development  they  can  go  where 
promise  is  shown  and  stop  spending 
money  where  they  are  not  getting  the 
results  that  are  anticipated. 

We  are  faced  in  this  amendment 
with  worse  than  no  growth.  What  we 
would  do  would  be  to  abrogate  existing 
contracts,  we  would  have  not  only  no 
growth  but  the  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  wreck  the  entire  program. 

So  1.4  is  entirely  unrealistic.  Our 
committee,  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee,  came  up  with 
what  we  thought  was  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach, reasonable,  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  will  be  able  to  vote  on  in 
Just  a  moment,  which  is  $2.5  billion, 
which  is  a  reasonable  approach  that 
would  allow  them  at  last  year's  level  to 
proceed  on  this  year  with  no  new 
starts.  That  is  what  we  are  asking  for. 
Not  this  amount,  nothing  less  than 
$2.5  billion.  I  would  urge  a  no  vote  on 
this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Idassachusetts 
[Mr.  Mavsoulis]  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr,  Price]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it 


Bfr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  155.  noes 
268,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  177] 
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Acfceraian 

Cart 

Feictaan 

AddAbbo 

day 

Rorio 

Akaka 

Ooelbo 

VoriUetU 

Andenon 

OOlUlM 

VWey 

Anniimlo 

Oontc 

PorKIC) 

Anthony 

Oonyen 

TotHTH) 

Applegate 

Cooper 

Ttvak 

Atkini 

Coyne 

Oarda 

AuCoin 

Crockett 

Oeidenwm 

Bamet 

delaOana 

CMbboM 

Bates 

Deliumi 

Olldcmmn 

BedeU 

DiDgeU 

Oonsalei 

BeUenaon 

DorcaB(in» 

OimyCPA) 

Bennan 

Ouartnl 

Bonlor  (ID) 

DurWn 

BaU(OH) 

Bonker 

Dwyer 

Hawkins 

Bonkl 

Dymally 

Bayei 

Boucher 

lariy 

Hertel 

Boxer 

■ekart(OH) 

Howard 

Brooks 

Edfftf 

JaootM 

Brown  (CA) 

Xdwardi(CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Bruce 

Bvaascn.) 

Burton  (CA) 

ruo 

Kastenmeler 

KenneUy 

MoaUey 

St  Germain 

KUdee 

Moody 

Stasxen 

K1««-«fc. 

M(»Tiaon  (CT) 

Stark 

Kolter 

Mrssek 

Stokes 

Koitmayer 

Murphy 

Studds 

LaFUoe 

Nowak 

Swift 

LanUa 

Oakar 

Synar 

Leach  (lA) 

Obertfar 

Lehman  (CA) 

Obey 

TorriceUl 

Lehman  (FL) 

Owens 

Trafleant 

Leland 

Panette 

Traiclcr 

Levin  (Id) 

Peaw 

OdaU 

Levine(CA) 

Penny 

Vento 

Lowry  (WA) 

Perkins 

Vtrikmer 

T.I1TXW.K 

RahaU 

WalcKD 

MacKay 

Rancel 

WatUns 

Rodino 

Wasraan 

Maikey 

Row 

Weaver 

Martinez 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Uatnil 

Rumo 

Wheat 

liavroule* 

Sato 

Williams 

McCkwkey 

Savace 

Wirth 

McHuKh 

Scheuer 

Wise 

McKtnney 

Schneider 

Wolpe 

Mica 

Rchroeder 

Wyden 

Wnnilflrt 

Tate* 

Killer  (CA) 

Seiberllnc 

Tatron 

Mineta 

Sikordci 

Tounc  (MO) 

MitrheU 

Solarz 
NOES-288 

Alezander 

Dreier 

Kolbe 

Duncan 

Kramer 

Archer 

Dyaon 

Lacomanino 

Armey 

EckertCNT) 

Asptn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leath(T-X) 

W«Hh«w. 

Emenoo 

Lent 

Barnard 

EncUsh 

Lewis  (CA) 

BarUett 

Erdrelch 

Lewis  (PL) 

Barton 

Evani(IA) 

Licbtfoot 

IMimmn 

FsKeU 

Bennett 

FaweU 

Uvtnctton 

BenUey 

Fiedler 

Lloyd 

Bereuter 

Flebto 

f,«i»Wl»r 

Bevni 

Fish 

LoiW 

Blaoi 

Flippo 

Lott 

BfllraUs 

Fowler 

Lowery(CA> 

Bliley 

Franklin 

l4i)an 

BoehWt 

Frenael 

jMWkgrm^x 

Boos 

Frost 

Hack 

Boland 

Fuqua 

Madisan 

Baaer(TN) 

Oallo 

Marienee 

Boaco 

Oekas 

Martin  (IL) 

Boulter 

Gephardt 

Martin  (NT) 

Breauz 

Oilman 

MaaoU 

BrooDflelii 

Oingrieh 

McCain 

Brown  (CO) 

Ooodllnc 

MoCandless 

Broyhill 

Oordoo 

MeCmiiun 

Bryant 

Oradlaon 

MeCurdy 

Buitaa(IN) 

Oray(n.) 

McDadr 

Boitamante 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Grotben 

McKeman 

CUBpbeU 

OuadeiBOti 
Han  Ralph 

Mf-ltnUn 

Carney 

Meyers 

Carper 

Hamilton 

Mlebel 

Chandler 

Hammersdunidt  Miller  (OH) 

ChappeU 

Hansen 

Miller  (WA) 

Chappte 

Hartnett 

MoUnarl 

Cheney 

Hatcher 

Mollohan 

CUnter 

Hefner 

Monaon 

CoaU 

Heftel 

Montcooery 

Cnbey 

Heuduu 

Moore 

Coide 

Henry 

Moorfaead 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hller 

Morrison  (WA) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hilliii 

Murtha 

Coeabest 

Holt 

Myen 

Cougfalln 

Hopkins 

Matcher 

Courier 

Horton 

Neal 

Cialf 

Hojrer 

Nelson 

Crane 

Hubtaaid 

Nichols 

Daniel 

Nielson 

Oannemeyer 

HuKhec 

O'Brien 

Darden 

Hunter 

Olln 

Daub 

Hutto 

Ortiz 

Davis 

Hyde 

Ozley 

Delay 

Ireland 

Packard 

Derrick 

jenUns 

Parrls 

DeWlne 

JohnaoD 

Pashayan 

Olckinion 

Jones  (OK) 

Petri 

Dicks 

Jones  (TN) 

Pickle 

DioOuardi 

Kaniofski 

Porter 

Donnelly 

Kasich 

Price 

Ooman(CA> 

Kemp 

PuneU 

Dowdy 

Kindnea 

Quillen 
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Ray 

Shuater 

TaUon 

RcfuU 

SlUander 

Tauke 

Reid 

aUMky 

Tauiin 

RlehaMtaon 

Skeen 

Taylor 

RMge 

Skelton 

Thomas  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Slattery 

Thomas  (OA) 

Ritter 

Slaughter 

Valentine 

Roberta 

smith  (lA) 

VanderJagt 

RoMdmo 

Smith  (NE) 

Vtoelodcy 

Roe 

Smith  (NH) 

Vucanovich 

Roemer 

Smith  (NJ> 

Walker 

Ro«en 

Smith,  Denny 

Weber 

Roth 

Smith.  Robert 

Whltehunt 

Rouketn* 

Snowe 

WhlUey 

Rowland  (CT> 

Snyder 

Whlttaker 

Rowland  (OA) 

Solomon 

Whitten 

Rudd 

Spenee 

Wilson 

Sazton 

Sptmtt 

Wolf 

Sehaefer 

StalUncs 

Wortley 

Sehuette 

Stangeiand 

Wright 

Sehulae 

Stenholm 

Wylle 

Senienbrenner 

Stratton 

Young  <AK) 

Sharp 

Stump 

Young  (FL) 

Shaw 

Sundquist 

Zachau 

Shelby 

Sweeney 

Shumway 

SwlndaU 

MOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Daachle 

Luken 

Strang 

Dlzon 

Pepper 

Towns 

Oaydos 

RoatenkowiU 

Jeffords 

Smith  (FL) 

D  1800 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Strang 
against. 

Iffrs.  ROUKEMA  and  Mr.  DICKIN- 
SON changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  KLECZKA  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CouRTER]  for  10  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  calls  for  a  research  and 
development  effort  of  $3.7  billion  for 
strategic  defense,  and  I  think  we  can 
get  through  this  without  taking  the 
full  amount  of  time  on  both  sides.  I 
know  that  I  want  to  accommodate  ev- 
erybody here. 

It  was  said,  very  interestingly,  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Del- 
LUMS],  and  his  was  one  thing  that  I 
agreed  wholeheartedly  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  on,  that  very 
probably  there  would  be  a  computer 
error  one  day  and  millions  of  lives 
would  be  lost.  I  agree  with  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  states  do  not 
always  act  rationally.  Unless  we  have 
adequate  research  and  development, 
the  dream  of  defending  ourselves  from 
a  nuclear  holocaust  by  mistake  if  not 
design,  by  accident  if  not  on  purpose, 
will  be  totally  eliminated. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  here 
who  feel  that  $3.7  billion  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  comparison  to  what 
we  were  spending  in  1983  before  the 
President's  speech  in  these  technology 
areas.    They    assume    that    we    were 


spending  no  money  before  March  23. 
1983^  in  this  effort. 

Tne  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
were  spending  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  in  the  technology  that  has  dual 
uses,  that  has  importance  for  early 
warning  so  we  can  know  precisely,  if 
indeed  there  is  a  Soviet  attack,  spend- 
ing •  great  deal  of  money  in  the  ability 
to  iefend  our  satellites  against  a 
Soviet  antisatellite  wewon.  The  total 
sum  of  the  technologies,  if  you  put 
them  together  and  that  we  would  be 
spending  today,  would  be  approxi- 
mately $2.5  to  $2.8  billion.  Otherwise 
said,  if  there  was  no  response  to  the 
Jdent's  statement  of  March  23, 
198a  then  today,  in  1986,  we  would  lie 
spending  in  these  technology  areas  ap- 
proj^lB^^ly  (^-S  billion. 

any  tjrpe  of  cut  or  any  tjrpe  of 
votei  that  goes  less  than  that  $2.8  bil- 
lion Is  a  negative  resix>nse  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request.  It  is  lessening  the  sum 
of  nioney. 

I  fiave  a  graph  to  my  left  and  it 
shows  what  was  requested  by  the 
Fletcher  Commission  in  1982-83  as 
what  was  minimally  necessary  for 
doing  a  robust  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  so  we  can  know  in  1989  as 
to  wliether  these  systems  are  deploya- 
ble,  whether  the  technology  is  achiev- 
ablei  whether  the  individual  systems 
are  turvivable,  and  whether  also  they 
cani|ot  be  overwhelmed,  that  is  on  the 
margin  defenses  versus  offensive. 
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Tttey  concluded  that  we  had  to 
spe^  money  on  that  green  line,  that 
scale,  in  order  to  make  a  decision  in 
1989.  If  we  spend  less  money  than  was 
recotmnended  by  the  Fletcher  Com- 
misaon  panel,  a  bipartisan  group  of 
indiriduals  that  had  not  politics  in 
mine  but  only  the  safety  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  what  we  are  going  to 
do  is  not  have  the  answer  in  1989.  We 
will  mot  know  in  1989.  We  will  guaran- 
tee that  this  will  be  a  research  effort 
that  will  go  on  and  on  and  on  with  no 
result. 

If  I  we  underfund  this  effort  today 
and  1989  comes  and  we  do  not  have 
the  suiswers,  as  we  surely  will  not, 
then  those  opponents  of  moving 
toward  defensive  weapons,  away  from 
the  MAD  doctrine  of  mutual  retalia- 
tion and  threat,  will  say.  "You  didn't 
have  the  answer  in  1989.  You  prom- 
ised! us  we  would  have  the  answer  in 
1981.  and  we  don't.  So  all  the  money  is 
wa^d." 

L«t  me  say  to  the  Members  that  we 
have  got  to  fully  fund  this  thing  so 
this  body  will  have  the  tools  and  the 
knowledge  to  make  the  most  fun<ia- 
mental  decision  that  this  country  has 
ever  made.  Will  we  one  day  move 
toward  defensive  systems?  We  want  to 
luiaw  in  1989;  we  do  not  want  to  wait 
until  1994, 1996,  or  1998  to  find  out. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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"Ux.  CCfURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Iiffr.  KEMP.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding.  Strong- 
ly support  this  effort  to  fully  fund  the 
Presidente'  strategic  defense  initiative. 

I  want  to  make  one  other  point, 
along  with  the  oustanding  rationale 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
has  provided,  in  support  of  the  fully 
funded  Spl  for  1986. 

The  ot^er  point  is  this:  We  have 
seen,  sinoe  the  ABM  Treaty  and  SALT 
I  and  indeed  the  unratified  SALT  n.  a 
massive  buildup  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  so-called  peacetime  to  develop  a 
strategic  first-strike  capability,  the 
likes  of  which  is  really  unprecedented. 
As  the  President  has  reported  to  Con- 
gress, they  have  violated  the  ABM 
Treaty,  imd  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
breakout  potential.  They  have  violated 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  through  the  de- 
velopmeQt  of  two  new  ICBM's— which 
the  treaty  only  permits  one— the  de- 
plojmxent  of  the  SS-16,  encryption  of 
telemetry,  and  in  numerous  other  re- 
spects.    I 

It  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we 
fully  support  the  one  program  that 
will  not  pnly  force  the  Soviets  to  the 
table— and  I  think  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  agree  with  that 
statemenit— but  indeed  make  them 
begin  to  respond  with  some  degree  to 
seriousness  to  the  President's  desire  to 
reduce  ^ros.  It  seems  to  me  fully 
funding  EDI  is  the  quickest,  most  effi- 
cient, and  most  effective  thing  this 
CoagnsA  can  do  to  convey  our  deter- 
mination to  reverse  the  adverse  strate- 
gic trends  and  to  negotiate  from  a  po- 
sition of  strength.  That  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  truly  reach  that  point 
at  which' we  can  really  begin  to  see  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  wars 
become  obsolete  weapons  and  things 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  Ch|airman,  I  have  been  a  cospon- 
sor  and  a  major  sponsor  of  this  effort, 
and  I  appreciate  the  leadership  that 
the  genueman  from  New  Jersey  has 
given  us  ion  this  issue.  I  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  reconsider  the  effort 
that  the!  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
is  makinjg  to  fully  fimd  this  program 
and  advice  this  research  program 
that  is  so  important  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  ourselves  and  our  allies. 

tTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
the  gentleman  jrield? 
)URTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
>m  Texas. 
tTON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  giv^n  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  ijis  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ijise  in  support  of  the  Courter 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization.  The  security  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  depends  on 
the  dev<Iopment  of  the  Strategic  De- 
fense In  tiative.  We  must  proceed  with 
full  fiuu  ing  of  this  vital  effort. 


Criticisms  of  the  SDI  Program  seem 
to  center  on  two  areas.  The  first  criti- 
cism is  that  the  SDI  is  technologically 
unfeasible.  Proponents  of  this  view- 
point frequently  site  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists  report  that  SDI 
is  "unattainable."  The  UCS  pointed 
out  many  logistical  and  fiscal  reasons 
why  the  Star  Wars  Program  was  un- 
workable. If  the  allegations  of  the 
UCS  are  correct  then  there  is  truly  no 
point  in  pursuing  SDI  any  further. 
Unfortunately  for  those  who  base 
their  arguments  on  the  UCS  report— 
the  conclusions  of  the  report  are  dead 
wrong. 

Allow  me  to  give  several  examples  of 
the  tjrpe  of  errors  that  exist  in  the 
UCS  report.  The  final  barrier  against 
Soviet  ICBM's  are  the  interceptor  mis- 
siles which  will  be  placed  around  our 
missile  bases  to  shoot  down  incoming 
missiles.  According  to  defense  plan- 
ners, we  would  need  5.000  of  these 
"smart  missiles"  to  adequately  defend 
our  missile  silos  and  command  posts. 
The  UCS  report  concluded  that  we 
would  need  240,000  interceptor  mis- 
siles. How  did  this  huge  discrepancy 
arise?  The  UCS  in  its  calculations  as- 
sumed that  each  of  the  protected  sites 
would  have  to  have  enough  missiles  in 
place  to  defend  the  site  if  the  Soviets 
launched  their  entire  missile  fleet  at 
that  one  site.  Now  we  may  accuse  the 
Soviets  of  many  tilings,  but  no  one  ac- 
cuses them  of  being  completely  irra- 
tional. It  would  be  military  suicide  for 
the  Soviets  to  laiuich  their  entire  mis- 
sile fleet  against  one  silo. 

Other  examples  of  faulty  reasoning 
abound.  The  UCS  solemnly  announced 
that  the  SDI  Program  would  require 
2.400  satellites  in  space  to  insure  a  rea- 
sonable level  effectiveness.  At  about  a 
billion  dollars  per  satellite  that  would 
tend  to  rule  out  the  SDI  Program  be- 
cause of  the  huge  expense.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  concerned  scientists,  the 
real  number  of  satellites  required  ac- 
cording to  the  defense  experts  is  about 
90.  The  UCS  has  since  lowered  its  esti- 
mate to  300  satellites.  This  correction, 
unfortunately  did  not  receive  the  same 
amoimt  of  publicity  as  the  original 
findings. 

These  examples  are  taken  from  an 
excellent  article  by  Robert  Jastrow. 
Dr.  Jastrow  is  the  founder  of  the  God- 
dard  Space  Institute  for  Space  Studies 
which  does  research  for  NASA.  His  ar- 
ticle is  written  in  layman's  language 
and  explains  in  a  simple  and  concise 
manner  the  theory  and  technology  of 
the  SDI.  I  understand  the  article  has 
been  submitted  for  the  record  and  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  the  true  facts  about  this 
fascinating  new  technology. 

The  second  major  criticism  of  SDI  is 
that  it  wUl  lead  to  an  acceleration  of 
the  arms  race  and  the  militarization  of 
space.  The  proponents  of  this  point  of 
view  certainly  deserve  the  wishful 
thinking  award  to  make  this  point. 


The  fact  is  that  the  Soviets  are  not 
holding  back  from  their  own  strategic 
defense  research  for  fear  of  accelerat- 
ing the  arms  race.  Their  own  arms  in- 
creases are  the  very  reason  we  must 
have  the  SDI  to  protect  ourselves.  The 
Soviets  currently  spend  40  percent  of 
their  defense  budget  on  strategic  de- 
fense. They  currently  have  10.000  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  in  place.  The  infa- 
mous Krasnoyarsk  radar,  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  Salt  U  accord,  is  a  huge 
antiballistic  installation  in  central 
Russia. 

The  Soviets  have  increased  their 
number  of  ICBM  missiles  by  3,000 
since  Salt  n  was  agreed  upon.  They 
can  increase  the  ICBM's  by  3.000  more 
and  still  be  within  the  limits  of  Salt  H. 
If  tills  is  arms  control,  perhaps  we 
would  be  better  off  without  it.  Arms 
control  treaties  iiave  not  lialted  the 
arms  race.  We  have  already  tried  uni- 
laterally halting  our  missile  develop- 
ment and  our  chemical  weapons  devel- 
opment. The  Soviets  accelerated  their 
arms  buildup  in  response. 

The  record  is  clear.  The  Soviets 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  live  up  to 
their  word.  We  cannot  trust  them  to 
live  up  to  arms  control  agreements. 
We  must  pursue  a  defense  that  will 
insure  peace  and  mutual  security  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  Courter  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  and  I 
also  commend  him  for  his  excellent  ra- 
tionale in  support  of  full  funding  for 
SDI.  I  commend  also  the  other  cospon- 
sors.  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kemp]  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Dorhait]. 

Let  me  simply  say  to  my  colleagues 
who  say  that  this  is  going  to  bump  the 
ABM  Treaty  that  Paul  Nitze  put  to- 
gether the  ABM  Treaty  and  he  says  it 
does  not.  There  is  nothing  in  the  ABM 
Treaty  that  constrains  us  from  at  least 
testing  the  idea  of  whether  we  can 
defend  the  United  States  or  not.  If  it 
does,  then  our  own  early  warning 
system  that  we  have  right  now  in  fact 
violates  ABM,  and  the  homing  overlay 
experiment  violates  ABM. 

There  is  nothing  violative  of  ABM  in 
full  funding  for  SDI  in  the  program 
that  the  gentleman  has  laid  out,  and  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  full 
funding.         

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  finish  now, 
the  point  I  want  to  make  now  is  that 
when  the  Strategic  Defense  Office  was 
put  together,  various  programs  that 
were  preexisting  were  scraped  up  and 
put  under  one  roof.  The  irony  of  what 
is  happening  today  is  that  in  fact  we 
liave  an  attractive  target  in  SDI. 


In  order  to  fimd  these  programs 
with  a  modest  30  percent  in  addition, 
in  order  to  have  some  reqwnse  to  the 
President's  plea,  we  need  full  funding. 
$3.7  billion,  so  we  can  have  answers  in 
1989.  Let  us  not  make  sure  that  we 
guarantee  a  research  program  that 
lasts  forever.  Let  us  make  sure  that  we 
have  an  answer  in  1989  so  we  can 
make  an  informed  decision  as  to 
whether  we  want  to  deploy  defensive 
systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  frr>m  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Courter]  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih]. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
msrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  and  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  ICaryland  [Mrs. 
Btroh]. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  sielding. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  concept  of 
SDI.  I  do  not  ttiink  there  is  any 
Member  in  this  Chamber  who  does  not 
believe  we  need  to  go  forward  with  re- 
search and  development.  Yet  at  this 
time,  when  we  have  debated  day  in 
and  day  out  a  freeze  and  debated  day 
in  and  day  out  the  budget  deficits.  I 
find  it  very  difficult  to  support  a  $3.7 
billion  fimding  for  SDI.  It  is  not  a 
good  idea. 

I  think  the  funding  includes  every 
thing.  It  includes  ideas  and  concepts 
that  even  the  White  House  staff  has 
recommended  against.  For  example, 
over  $100  million  in  this  budget  for 
mid-infrared  advanced  chemical  laser. 
Congress  Idlled  this  program  over  2 
years  ago.  The  President's  own  scien- 
tific advisers  have  said  of  this  technol- 
ogy. "We  would  be  better  off  spending 
the  money  building  nature  trails  in 
the  national  parks."  I  have  six  nation- 
al parks  in  my  district. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility within  tills  body  to  meet  our 
budget  priorities.  We  tiave  responsibil- 
ities as  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  come  up  with  what 
we  figure  is  a  rational  plan.  This  com 
mittee  has  come  out  with  a  $2.5  billion 
projection  for  SDI.  To  increase  it  on 
the  floor  of  tliis  House,  after  the  long 
debate  that  we  have  had,  is,  I  thinli, 
the  wrong  move  and  sends  the  wrong 
signal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  Courter 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  am  skepti- 
cal about  the  feasibility  of  SDI  from  a 
scientific  and  technological  point  of 
view.  I  am  voting  today  for  all  amend- 
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ments  to  trim  SDI  funding  down  to 
the  amount  needed  for  continuation  of 
basic  research.  There  are  simply  too 
many  unanswerable  questions  to  Justi- 
fy plunging  ahead  with  major  funding. 

Amidst  all  of  the  claims  and  counter- 
claims being  made  on  the  floor  about 
SDI.  it  would  be  instructive  for  more 
Members  to  carefully  read  the  follow- 
ing brief  commentary  that  Flora  Lewis 
wrote  about  the  current  state  of  what 
is  known  and  not  known  about  SDI 
and  its  potential  ramifications: 

Orrxiiu  AHB  Dsnifsx— SoKTura  Otrr  thz 
"Stak  Waks"  Issub 

Pabis.— The  "Star  Wars"  argument  is  biir- 
geonlng.  It  is  being  conducted  on  so  muiy 
levels,  inherently  contradictory,  that  the 
heat  obacures  light.  They  need  to  be  sorted 
out  and  Judged  separately. 

The  issue  of  offense  and  defense  regard- 
ing strategic  missiles  is  certainly  a  valid  sub- 
ject for  debate.  It  is  not  new.  In  the  past. 
proposals  for  defense  were  generally  dis- 
missed because  they  didn't  seem  viable. 
Strategists  felt  obliged  to  rely  on  the  threat 
of  retaliation  to  prevent  war. 

Now.  technological  advance  revives  the 
debate  in  new  terms.  Offensive  missOes  are 
enormously  more  accurate.  Increasing  the 
danger  that  a  first,  pre-emptive  strike  can 
overwhelm  the  ability  to  retaliate.  That  is 
the  so^alled  "window  of  vulnerability." 
which  either  never  existed  or  still  is  open.  It 
has  not  been  closed  by  weaponry,  only  by 
rhetoric. 

On  the  level  of  strategic  analysis,  the  pro- 
ponents of  defense  now  argue  that  the 
"window"  can  be  closed  with  new  weapons 
in  space  and  on  land  to  destroy  attacking 
missiles.  They  do  not  claim,  as  President 
Reagan  has  said,  that  this  would  remove  the 
nuclear  menace.  They  only  claim  that  it 
would  make  the  threat  of  retaliation  with 
offensive  miMii—  deterrence,  more  credible. 

Opponents  aigue  that  it  would  accelerate 
the  arms  race,  on  earth  as  well  as  in  space, 
and  increase  Uie  danger  of  pre-emptive  war. 
They  say  attempted  defense,  which  could 
protect  only  some  missiles  and  not  cities, 
would  stimulate  additions  to  already  absurd 
offensive  arsenals.  No  reductions  would  be 
likely.  And  defense  is  enormously  more 
CQsUy. 

On  the  level  of  technology,  proponents 
admit  the  defensive  ideas  are  far  out.  But 
they  say  let's  start,  we  can  protect  at  least 
some  tni««<i>«  and  you  never  know  what  sci- 
entists can  do  if  you  give  them  enough 
money.  Opponents  admit  that  it  is  prudent 
to  continue  modest  research,  but  they  say 
the  prospects  aren't  good  enough  to  risk  a 
crash  effort,  which  could  provoke  war  in  the 
meantime.  The  scientific  debate  is  useful, 
but  it  is  misleading  to  mix  it  up  with  strate- 
gy, diplomacy,  politics  and  emotion. 

On  the  level  of  diplomacy,  proponents  say 
Mr.  Reagan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  is 
what  brought  Moscow  to  negotiate,  so  it's 
already  proved  its  value.  Opponents  say  this 
isn't  necessarily  so.  We  don't  really  know 
Moscow's  reasons.  Soviet  no-talk,  war-scare 
policy  was  counter-productive,  and  there's 
been  a  change  of  leadership.  Besides,  Star 
Wars  is  merely  a  bargaining  chip  to  be  nego- 
tiated away,  or  a  real  asset  to  piusue.  It 
can't  be  both. 

The  Sunday  New  York  Times  Magazine 
article  by  Zbigniew  BrzezlnsU,  Robert  Jas- 
trow  and  BCax  Kampelman  urging  strategic 
defense  claims  that  is  both.  Presumably 
that's  a  compromise  among  the  authors,  an- 


other example  of  the  contradictory  mix  in 
the  aiyuments. 

On  the  level  of  politics,  which  comes 
closer  to  the  heart  of  the  current  debate, 
propoiients  argue  that  arms  control  is  too 
difficijilt  and  too  unreliable  not  to  seek  an 
active,  defense.  They  aeldmn  explain  their 
underlying  reasons,  too  ugly  to  pubUdae. 
One  s^ool  holds  that  war  Is  inevitable,  and 
the  Uaited  States  must  prepare  to  "prevaiL" 
Norman  Podhorets.  for  example,  veils  this 
reasoning  with  analogies  to  the  19M's  ai>- 
tent  of  Nasi  Germany  and  Japan, 
ler  school  holds  that  the  United 
I  can  prevail  without  war  by  outspend- 
out-inventing  the  Russians.  Another 
[the  arms  race.  In  this  view,  will  leave 
pleadings  for  relief. 

OpiimentB  argue  that  we  have  to  live  with 
the  ^issians.  without  liking  them,  and  it  is 
better  to  seek  agreements.  IntensUying  the 
arms  race  heightens  the  danger  of  oonfUct, 
and  t^e  cost  will  undermine  the  stunUneH 
of  Ancrican  society. 

Finally,  there  is  the  level  of  sheer  emotion 
and  itfsh-dream.  Mr.  Reagan  says  his  pro- 
gram will  make  nuclear  weapons  "impotent 
and  ofsolete."  removing  the  "immoral"  reli- 
ance in  threats  to  deter  war.  Nobody  else 
infonf ed  says  Uuit.  It  would  be  lovely  if 
future  geiierations  could  achieve  it,  provid- 
ing tkeir  attempt  didnt  encourage  other 
forms  of  mass  destructive  war. 

But  if  there's  any  real  possibility,  it's  too 
far  away  to  Include  in  contemporary 
groumls  for  Judgment. 

There  Is  too  much  at  stake  to  muddle  the 
public  with  deliberately  confused  argument. 
The  scientists  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  can  settle  the  queBti<m  of  feastbUlty. 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us  have  every  reason 
to  be  cautious  and  dubious.  Defense  is  ap- 
pealiqg.  but  for  now  it's  an  Illusion  that 
could  block  the  search  for  peace. 

Mrl  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentfeman  yield? 

Mr<  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  funding  the  strategic  de- 
fense initiaUve  at  $3.7  billion. 

Th|it  would  be  nearly  a  300-percent 
increase  in  this  fimding.  I  think  that 
woulp  lead  inevitably  to  vast  amoimts 
of  wasted  resources. 

Last  year  and  during  this  year  in  the 
testimony  we  heard  from  a  number  of 
witnesses,  including  four  or  five  Secre- 
taries of  Defense,  who  suggested  that 
on  R&D  programs  a  35-percent  in- 
crease is  about  as  much  as  they  can  ra- 
tionally spend,  and  that  when  you  go 
above  that,  all  you  do  is  wind  up  wast- 
ing money. 

So  let  us  find  out  If  SDI  works,  but 
let  us  do  it  in  a  more  rational,  patient 
way  and  not  see  the  kind  of  squander- 
ing of  resources  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed from  defense  contractors  all 
over  this  country,  where  we  have  seen 
these  overhead  charges  and  small- 
partf  scandals.  We  are  going  to  open 
ourselves  up  to  that  same  kind  of 
problem  if  we  Increase  this  from  $1.4 
billion  all  the  way  up  to  $3.7  billion. 

I  also  believe  that  we  will  get  our- 
selves in  trouble  with  the  ABM  agree- 
ment because  there  will  be  full  fund- 
ing for  various  demonstrations,  and 
thati  Is  going  to  get  us  in  trouble  with 
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ABM.  Eve  i  though  the  administration 
says  it  will  not  violate  the  ABM  agree- 
ment. I  ttiink  that  this  amendment 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  language 
that  is  in  Ithe  Holt  amendment  and  in 
the  Dlcu  amendment  that  says  we 
will  not  viplate  the  ABM  agreement. 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlepum  yield? 

Mr.  ASIflN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tex^s. 

Mr.  BOtTLTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  {support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  our  colleague,  Jm  Cottrtxr. 

Since  the  President  introduced  his 
strategic  defense  initiative  proposal  to 
the  publle  over  2  years  ago,  we  have 
endured  aj  whole  litany  of  reasons  why 
we  should!  not  pursue  this  essential  de- 
fensive sjntem.  The  arguments  have 
ranged  from  contentions  that  "it  won't 
work,"  to  more  esoteric  ones  suggest- 
ing that  the  viability  of  our  sacred 
cow,  the  ABM  Treaty,  will  be  Jeopard- 
ized if  we  move  forward  with  SDI. 

First  ofi,  the  technology  is  not  some 
"pie  in  the  sky,"  Buck  Rogers  ray  gun. 
In  fact,  much  of  the  technology  al- 
ready exists.  The  appropriate  level  of 
fimding,  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, will  enhance  what  we  already 
know  and  allow  us  to  solve  the  engi- 
neering challenges  that  remain.  "TlWh 
regard  tojthe  ABM  Treaty,  it  should 
be  made  perfectly  clear  that  this  re- 
search funding  does  not  in  any  way 
violate  the  treaty,  f^lrthermore,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Soviets  have 
flagranUyl  violated  the  ABM  Treaty 
and  have  fdready  developed  several  de- 
fensive systems.  For  the  United  States 
not  to  develop  its  own  system  is  an  act 
of  irresponsibility  that  endangers  our 
national  Security. 

Our  prdsent  doctine  of  deterrence  is 
based  on  the  notion  that  our  destruc- 
tion and  tiiat  of  the  Soviet's  is  mutual- 
ly assure^.  Frankly,  I  would  have  to 
admit  that  I  have  never  been  comfort- 
able withjor  assured  that  this  doctrine 
has  any  lasting  value.  The  architects 
of  MAD,  as  it  is  called,  wrongly  as- 
sumed tliat  the  Soviets  would  stop 
building  nuclear  missiles  once  they 
achieved  parity  with  the  United 
States.  N)eedless  to  say,  this  has  not 
occurred.  Just  as  the  ABM  Treaty  has 
not  stopi^  them  from  pursuing  de- 
fensive silperiority.  It's  time  we  aban- 
doned the  mindset  that  advocates  we 
abide  by  treaties  even  when  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  them. 
Perhaps  had  the  Soviets  adhered  to 
the  ABM  Treaty  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  imminent  need  for  a  de- 
fensive syjstem  at  this  time. 

Above  knd  beyond  that,  however,  I 
must  sayi  ttiat  I  find  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  I  MAD  to  be  conceptually 
flawed  ahd  obsolete  in  the  present 
context.  And  the  present  value  of  an 
agreement,  of  course,  is  how  we  must 
Judge  the  merit  of  our  treaties.  Are 
they  vial)le  today?  Do  they  serve  our 
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needs,  or  do  they  lodi  the  United 
States  into  an  Inferior  position  vis-a- 
vis the  Soviets?  These  are  fundamen- 
tal questions  we  must  ask  oiuvelves, 
for  treaties  are  not  immutable  laws  of 
nature. 

What  I  find  truly  maddening  about 
the  doctrine  of  MAD  is  the  fact  that  it 
provides  the  United  States  with  no  de- 
fense against  a  preemptive  or  acciden- 
tal nuclear  strike  against  us.  Imagine, 
if  you  will,  that  Soviet  ICBM's  are 
confirmed  by  radar  to  be  headed  over 
the  Arctic  Circle  toward  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  they  have  been  launched  acciden- 
tally or  intentionally.  It  doesn't  really 
matter.  At  this  point,  the  President  is 
faced  with  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
retaliate.  This  question  becomes  some- 
what academic  Either  way  millions  of 
Americans  will  die,  because  there  is  no 
way  of  stopping  the  missiles  once  they 
have  been  launched. 

Now,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give 
this  scenario  some  long  and  hard 
thought  and  ask  yourselves  this  ques- 
tion: Should  we  remain  in  the  precari- 
ous position  of  not  being  able  to  stop 
even  one  stray  nuclear  missile,  which 
could  kill  millions  of  innocent  people, 
or  should  we  develop  a  system  that 
may  be  able  to  thwart  such  a  night- 
mare? 

I  think  the  answer  is  obvious  to 
anyone  who  truly  desires  peace  and  se- 
curity. Yes,  we  must  go  ahead  with  the 
SDI,  and  yes.  it  is  imperative  that  the 
United  States  develop  the  SDI  to  its 
f  uUest  extent,  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Soviets  have  never  accepted  the 
MAD  doctrine.  And  while  we  have  left 
ourselves  vtilnerable,  the  Soviets  have 
embarked  on  a  massive  campaign  to 
buildup  their  defenses.  Since  the  sign- 
ing of  the  ABM  Treaty  in  1972,  the  So- 
viets have  spent  as  much  or  more  on 
defensive  wei4>ons  research  than  on 
offensive  weapons.  The  Soviets,  in 
clear  violation  of  the  ABM  Treaty, 
have  constructed  the  Krasnoyank 
radar  in  Siberia.  This  is  suppleniented 
by  four  other  ABM  radars  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  Moscow's  radar  and  missile 
defense  system.  The  United  States, 
having  abided  by  the  ABM  Treaty,  is 
far  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is 
now  time  that  the  United  States  act. 

We  have  lived  imder  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  for  the  last  three  decades. 
Finally  our  technology  appears  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  offering  us  a  system 
that  protects  lives,  rather  than  one 
that  endangers  them.  I  have  great 
hope  that  the  SDI  will  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  and,  eventually, 
make  nuclear  weapons  obsolete.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Courter  amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  JSx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues understand  that  SDI  ftmded 
at  the  committee's  funding  level  repre- 
sents the  largest  RdeD  project  in  the 
19M  defense  bill;  and  that  is  at  the 
committee's  funded  leveL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlenum  from  New  Jersey  I 
would  characterize  as  being  the  open 
checkbook  theory  to  defense  procure- 
ment. You  got  an  idea,  we  got  the 
checkbook  and  we  will  write  out  the 
chedL  Clearly,  we  ought  to  have  more 
sense  than  that 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  in 
the  other  body  which  is  dominated  by 
the  other  party,  they  only  went  at  $2.9 
billion;  so  I  would  completely  concur 
with  the  gentleman.  This  would  be  an 
absolute  throwing  of  money  at  the 
problem.  It  is  the  kind  of  mistake  we 
have  made  in  other  areas  in  past  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fmn  Onvxa.  [Mr. 
AnConr]. 

Mi.  AnCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  serious  about  budget  deficits,  if  we 
are  serious  about  not  being  budget- 
busters,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
richly  dMerves  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  ConsTSE]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  IDuy- 
land  [Mrs.  Holt]  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Paicsl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  i4>peared  to  have  it. 


Bfr.     DICKS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  104,  noes 
351,  not  voting  14,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

AMKHSimiT  OmUD  BT  MR.  DICKS  TO  THE 
AMUnnOHT  OPRRID  >T  MX.  rRICX 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

ra»I.IAMKIITA»Y  IHQUIST 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  wHl  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  where  we  are  now,  there 
have  been  five  or  there  are  five 
amendments  that  would  be  pending  to 
this  bill.  Three  have  been  defeated, 
leaving  two,  one  that  will  be  the  Dicks 
amendment  to  the  Price  amendment. 
foUowed  by  the  Holt  substitute.  Nei- 
ther one  of  those,  however,  reflect  the 
f igiu%  that  came  from  the  committee 
of  $2.5  billion. 

My  question  Is,  If  we  only  have  two 
amendments  left,  how  do  those  who 
wish  to  support  or  defeat  the  commit- 
tee f igiu«  reflect  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  remaining 
two  amendments  could  be  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Dicks]  which  is  to  reduce  the 
level  to  $2.1  billion,  followed  potential- 
ly by  a  vote  on  the  substitute  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
Holt]  which  is  $2.9  billion.  That  Is  a 
substitute  for  the  Price  amendment 
which  is  roughly  $2.5  billion,  which  is 
close  to  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  tSx.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
help  explain  to  the  gentleman,  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
In  the  weU  [Mr.  Dicks]  is  defeated. 


and  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleiwoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
HOLTll  is  defeated,  we  end  up  with  the 
committee  bill  at  $2.5  billion. 

ttx.  JHOPKINS.  WiU  there  be  a  vote 
on  the  committee  bill? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Then  there  is  an  amend- 
ment or  will  be  offered  an  amendment 
to  put  the  Price  amendment  back  into 
the  bQl.  Usually  at  that  point  that  Is  a 
voice  tote. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Thei  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickimsor]  rise? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  on  my  feet  seeking  recognition  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  had  been 
agreed  to,  I  thought,  by  all  concerned. 
It  is  a  perfecting  amendment  and  I 
was  wondering  If  the  gentleman  would 
agree  for  me  to  be  recognized  for  the 
piupo^  of  offering  the  amendment, 
and  tlen  let  the  gentleman  in  the  weU 
be  rea>gnlzed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  Ohalr  was  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  ^ere  was  an  agreed  upon  amend- 
ment )to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh].  It 
was  the  Chair's  understanding  that 
subset uent  to  the  vote  on  the  Courter 
ameniment  the  Chair  would  recognize 
)ntleman  from  Washington  [Bfr. 
and  had  recognized  the  gentle- 
tr  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  I  DICKS.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  after  my  amendment 
is  di4>osed  of,  he  could  offer  the 
amendment,  then,  to  Mrs.  Holt's 
amendment,  and  I  would  certainly 
supp<at  it  as  part  of  the  agreement 
whlcn  was  reached  between  the  par- 
ties   I 

Mr.  I  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the 
Chali^nan. 

Th<  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ametidment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puce  In  lieu  of 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  to  page  33,  line  13,  insert 
"$5,9ay,770,000". 

Striae  out  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  page  36,  Une  18,  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Pact  38,  strike  out  lines  18  through  33 
(and  ^designate  the  su(x»edlng  paragraphs 
accordingly). 

At  the  end  of  title  n  (page  39.  after  Une 
14),  a^d  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  Mt.  BTBATSClt  DBrBNSB  INITUTIVE. 

(a)  liIMITATIOH  OP  F788  PUHDB  rOK  SDI.— 

Of  the  amount  authorized  In  section  301  to 
be  aiwroprlated  for  fiscal  yeu-  1986  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Defense  Agencies,  not  more  than 
$3,100^000,000  may  be  appropriated  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
Organization  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(b)  Pkojscts  RK4UIXZD  To  Bi  CAxaixo 
Oxn  AT  SpxcinxD  Levels.— Of  the  amount 
appniprlated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  research,  develop- 


of 


ment,  test,  and  evaluation  for  activities 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative— 

(1)  not  lesi  than  $13,500,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  medical  applica- 
tion of  free|«lectron  lasers  and  associated 
material  and  physical  science  research 
project;        I 

(3)  not  lesi  than  $145,060,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  batUe  manage- 
ment and  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations proj^: 

(3)  not  less  than  $98,340,000  shall  be  obU- 
gated  or  exiiended  for  the  systems  architec- 
ture projects 

(4)  not  le^  than  $73,150,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  exnended  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  system  survivability  project: 

(5)  not  les«  than  $103,500,000  shall  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  lethality  and 
target-hardening  project;  and 

(6)  not  less  than  $75,000,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  a  new  project  direct- 
ed toward  defense  against  manned  aircraft 
and  cruise  missiles. 


LntmD  TO  A  SracinEO  Maxi- 

amount  appropriated  or  oth- 

available  for  fiscal  year  1986 

development,  test,  and  evalua- 

Ivitles  of  the  Strategic  Defense 


(c)Pao 

MUM.— Of 

erwise 
for; 
tion  for 
InitiaUve— 

(1)  not  more  than  $117,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  optical  surveil- 
lance experiinent; 

(3)  not  more  than  $163,700,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  si>ace-based 
laser  concepts  project; 

(3)  not  mtire  than  $3,500,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  hypervelodty 
launcher  development  project;  and 

(4)  not  mare  than  $30,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  kinetic  kill  vehi- 
cle project  I 

(d)  Activities  To  Be  Coksistxiit  With 
1073  ABM  (TiEATT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  iot  obligate  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  available  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  activitie4  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Organiiatlon  in  any  manner  that  is  in- 
consistent with  the  1973  Treaty  on  the  limi- 


tation of 
tween  the 
(the  "ABM 

(e) 
SecUon  1101 


Ballistic  Missile  Sjrstems  be- 
et Union  and  United  States 
,ty"). 

TO  AimUAL  SDI  Rkpobt.— 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 
AuthorizaUto  Act,  1985  (PubUc  Law  08-535; 
98  Stat.  358$),  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  1103.": 
(3)  by  inserting  ".  including  planned  tests" 
in  paragrap)i  (1)  after  "ballistic  missiles"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4),  (5), 
(6),  and  (7)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  (7),  and 
(8),  respectlirely; 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  ntw  paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  detus  of  all  developments  In  each 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  and 
project  during  the  previous  calendar  year,"; 
and  I 

(5)  by  adfing  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Each  report  tmder  this  section  shall 
be  submittal  in  two  versions,  one  containing 
classified  iafoimation  requiring  protection 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  and  the  other 
containing  ho  such  classified  information.". 

Mr.  DIpKS  [during  the  reading]. 
Mr.  Chaiiiman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 


ered   as 

RiCORO. 


read    and    printed    in    the 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  wUI 
summarize  my  amendment  briefly  be- 
cause I  did  have  a  chance  to  present  it 
to  the  committee  Just  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

My  amendment  does,  reduces  from 
$2.5  billion  to  $2.1  billion  the  amount 
of  funding  for  the  strategic  defense 
initiative.  I  point  out  that  that  Is  an 
increase  of  $700  million  above  the 
funding  level  last  year.  It  represents  a 
50-percent  increase  in  this  important 
program. 

My  amendment  has  4  limitations  on 
last  year's  funding  level.  I  repeat  that; 
demonstrations  are  not  zeroed  but  are 
funded  at  last  year's  level. 

These  four  demonstrations  could 
lead  to  early  problems  with  the  ABM 
agreement.  Because  of  that  we  want  to 
keep  those  four  demonstrations  at  last 
year's  level  of  fimding. 

They  are  the  optical  surveillance  ex- 
periment, the  space  based  laser,  the 
hjrperveloclty  launcher  and  the  kinetic 
kill  vehicle. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
four  other  projects  that  are  vitally  im- 
portant to  test  out  the  so-called  Nitze 
criteria. 

Now  you  must  remember  that  Paul 
Nitze  and  this  administration  have  set 
up  very  difficult  criteria  for  the  SDI 
to  meet. 

First,  the  system  must  be  survlvable; 
second,  the  system  must  be  cost  effec- 
tive at  the  margin,  which  means  that 
it  Is  less  expensive  to  add  defense  than 
it  will  be  to  add  additional  offense  to 
overwhelm  the  defensive  system. 

What  we  have  done  is  insist  on  full 
levels  of  fimding  for  those  four 
projects  which  are:  Battle  manage- 
ment, system  architecture,  system  sur- 
vivability, lethality,  and  target  hard- 
ening. On  top  of  that,  we  add  $5  mil- 
lion for  defense  against  the  air  breath- 
ing threat.  I  believe  this  amendment  is 
a  moderate  and  responsible  approach. 
We  had  testimony  this  year  from  four 
Secretaries  of  Defense  who  said,  based 
on  their  experience,  that  if  you  in- 
crease an  KScD  Program  beyond  35 
percent— and  mine  is  a  little  above 
that— that  you  nm  the  risk  of  major 
waste  in  resources. 

So  what  my  amendment  does  is  give 
them  about  a  $700  million  Increase, 
but  I  think  it  avoids  wasting  money. 

Now,  beyond  that,  I  have  included 
into  my  amendment  the  so-caUed 
Iicvln  language  which  says  that  you 
cannot  violate  the  ABM  agreement, 
and  I  am  proud  to  accept  that  lan- 
guage as  put  of  my  amendment. 

Now  I  believe  what  this  amendment 
has  attempted  to  do  is  to  give  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  a  fair  op- 
portiuiity  without  wasting  money.  I 
think  it  is  a  responsible  option,  and  I 


would  urge  this  Committee  to  approve 
it. 

Mr.  MAVROX7LE8.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  DICKS.  I  jield  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [ICr.  Mavroulxs]. 

Mr.  MAVROULE8.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  sieldlng. 

Mr.  Chahman,  in  review,  we  have 
gone  from  0.9  to  1.4  to  3.7  and  now  the 
amendment  before  us  at  $2.1  billion 
with  the  proper  language  In  place, 
which  is  very  responsible.  And  it  goes 
in  and  agrees  with  the  President's  Ini- 
tiative, and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  that.  It  is  very  reasonable.  It 
will  do  the  Job  and  very  effectively.  I 
stand  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amenitaient. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  next  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  AuCom]. 

lix.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  vote  for  the 
Dicks  amendment,  we  use  a  fine  razor- 
sharp  scalpel  in  terms  of  deaUng  with 
this  program;  we  fund  SDI  at  a  gener- 
ous level  but.  at  the  same  time,  by 
making  sure  we  do  not  fund  aspects  of 
it  that  bump  against  arms  control 
agreements  violations,  we  preserve  the 
arms  controL  Dicks  gives  a  40  percent 
growth  rate  over  the  rate  of  inflation, 
it  full  f tmds  key  areas.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point.  It  full  funds  key  areas 
of  satellite  survivability  and  responses 
to  the  Soviet  countermeasures. 

In  fact,  it  is  more  generous  In  fund- 
ing in  those  key  areas  than  the  com- 
mittee's own  proposaL 

Those  things  have  to  be  decided  If 
we  wiU  know  whether  SDI  is  going  to 
woriL 

So  the  gentleman  does  that,  he  pro- 
tests the  ABM  Treaty,  as  he  indicated. 
His  amendment  deserves  my  support. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  appreciate  his  support. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  next  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

(Mr.  FAZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Bftr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  srleldlng. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  conceiving  of  an  amendment 
that  is  fiscally  prudent  in  the  sense 
that  it  does  hold  back  on  the  waste 
that  is  likely  to  occur  with  the  too 
rapid  expansion  of  a  very  new  and  in- 
novative program,  for  putting  together 
a  proposal  that  does  protect  us— it  is 
the  only  amendment  that  we  are  look- 
ing at  that  does  that— from  violations 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  something  that 
none  of  us  wants  to  occur.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  keep  the  Soviet  Union's 
f(xnie  in  Geneva  on  the  very  real 
progress  that  we  are  making  in  this 


area.  I  think  we  all  want  to  be  as  help- 
ful as  we  can  to  that  arms  control 
process.  So  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thoughts  of  a  world 
in  which  nuclear  weapons  are  obsolete 
Is  most  appealing.  Indeed,  one  could 
become  mesmerized  by  such  visions. 

Forttmately.  we  here  today  are  re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  get  caught 
up  in  the  rhetoric  of  what  might  be. 
Rather,  we  are  engaging,  mlly  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  full-blown  debate  on 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  President's 
proposed  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI]. 

This  proposal  represoits  a  prof  oimd 
shift  in  the  phllo8(K>hy  of  nuclear 
force  and  deterrence— a  philosophy 
that,  however  imperfect,  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  40  years.  The  President 
says  that  SDI  will  shield  our  Nation 
from  an  attack  by  Soviet  ballistic  mls- 
sUes.  But  getting  from  here  to  there— 
if  in  fact  it  is  possible— wiU  require  an 
enormous  commitment  of  time, 
himian  and  financial  resources,  and 
will  entail  many  risks,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  threat  to  stability  as  we 
move  from  an  offensive  force  to  a  de- 
fensive one. 

I  for  one  do  not  object  to  research  in 
this  area.  Only  through  a  serious  pro- 
gram will  we  be  able  to  determine  the 
technological  feasibility  of  SDI.  let 
alone  applications  of  this  technology 
that  may  add  to  our  deterrence. 

I  do  not.  however.  l>elleve  that  we 
can  throw  caution  to  the  wind  and 
launch  headlong  Into  this  program, 
while  ignoring  the  ramifications  of 
such  action. 

There  are  a  great  many  questions  to 
be  answered  and  many  which  have  yet 
to  be  asked.  Some  are  technical  in 
nature:  others  are  more  practical;  and 
some  are  phllosophicaL  How.  for  in- 
stance, does  SDI  factor  into  this  ad- 
ministration's goal  to  reach  an  arms 
control  agreement;  if  it's  not  on  the 
table  for  discussion. 

Will  we  be  able  to  get  any  llmitatloa 
on  offensive  forces  if  we  have  no  limit 
on  defensive  ones?  Further,  without 
limits  on  defensive  weapons,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  have  enough  defense? 

The  President  very  recently  agreed 
to  continue  to  comply  with  the  SALT 
n  Treaty.  I  had  urgied  him  to  do  so 
and  I  i4>plaud  his  decision.  Would  he 
now  have  us  support  an  SDI  that  will, 
if  prototypes  are  developed  and  dem- 
onstrated, breech  the  ratified  ABM 
Treaty? 

Neither  SALT  n  nor  ABM  are  per- 
fect. They  do,  however,  provide  for  re- 
straint. It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  abandon  them  when  we  need  not  6o 
so.  Further,  by  proceeding  too  qulddy 
with  SDI.  we  put  at  risk  our  current 
talks  at  Geneva. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reduction  in  funding  that  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. At  a  $2.1-bllllon  level,  the  re- 
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search  will  be  able  to  move  ahead  at  a 
reasonable  and  responsible  pace,  for  it 
represents  a  40-percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1985  funding. 

The  President's  budget  request  of 
$3.7  billion  represented  a  160-percent 
increase  in  funding  over  the  fiscal  year 
1985  levels.  Considering  that  we  do  not 
yet  know  what  we  are  potentially  get- 
ting into,  and  given  the  delicate  state 
of  our  negotiations  in  Geneva,  we 
would  be  well  advised  to  proceed  with 
caution. 

Mr.  Dicks'  amendment  as  amended 
by  Mr.  Lkvih  prohibits  a  violation  of 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Further,  this  amend- 
ment significantly  reduces  the  funding 
levels  for  four  major  demonstration 
programs— the  airborne  optical 
system,  the  space-based  hyperveloclty 
launcher,  the  space-based  Idnetic  kill 
vehicle,  and  the  space-based  aquisition 
tracking  and  pointing— which,  if  dem- 
onstrated, would  either  violate  SALT 
n  or  undermine  its  limits.  By  offering 
the  dollar  figure  in  this  manner,  and 
adding  policy  guidelines,  we  will  be 
able  to  give  the  scientists  and  the  ne- 
gotiators a  chance. 

Further,  it  ensures  that  those 
projects  that  are  most  critical  to  the 
viability  of  a  strategic  defense  system 
are  fimded  at  the  administrations  re- 
quest for  system  siu^vability,  study  of 
possible  Soviet  countermeasures  that 
could  make  their  weapons  immune  to 
SDI;  battle  management/command 
and  control:  and.  ssmtems  architecture. 
These  are  the  real  make  or  break 
projects  for  SDI. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  thie  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICXS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Join  in  com- 
plimenting the  gentleman  on  his 
amendment.  It  protects  the  arms  con- 
trol process,  it  also  protects  a  very, 
very  strong  research  program  in  this 
area,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin,  a  fellow  observer  at 
the  arms  control  talks. 

itT.  MOODY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues  on  that  oversight  arms 
control  oversight  team  in  Geneva  in 
the  quality  of  the  amendment.  It  ex-, 
pressly  does  protect  the  crucial  ABM 
Treaty  by  freezing  those  four  parts 
which  threaten  to  biunp  up  against  it. 
More  importantly,  it  answers  the  key 
questions  posed  by  Ambassador  Nitze 
as  to  whether  in  fact  the  system  Is  cost 
beneficial  at  the  margin  and  Is  surviv- 
able. 


Bfr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentlc^nan  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
LcvnTl 

Mr.  fiEVm  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  his  amendment. 
There  has  been  reference  to  the  word 
"prudence"  in  the  terms  of  his  amend- 
ment. You  luiow,  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments earlier  today,  those  in  favor  of  a 
very  ^-een  light  for  SDI,  we  heard 
analotfes  to  Lindbergh,  analogies  to 
Colui^us.  But  every  new  venture  is 
not  necessarily  wise.  There  was  the 
Hindetiburg  disaster  as  well  as  Lind- 
bergh«  and  there  was  Ponce  de  Leon 
and  h^  fountain  of  youth  as  well  as 
Colunpus.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
this  administration  has  engaged  in 
overstatement  and  overpromise. 

I  D  1850 

Thisi  Is  not  the  first  time  this  admin- 
istratitn  has  engaged  in  overstatement 
and  overpromise.  and  it  is  dangerous 
enough  to  have  overstatement  and 
overpnomise  when  the  Nation's  budget 
is  involved  or  the  Nation's  social  safety 
net  Is  involved,  but  it  is  even  more 
dangetous  when  what  is  involved  is 
the  Nation's  security. 

This  is  an  amendment  of  prudence, 
and  ii  also  provides  moneys  that 
cannot  be  spent  in  ways  inconsistent 
with  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

I  urge  all  of  us  to  Join  in  supporting 
this  amendment  regardless  of  our 
votes  on  previous  amendments. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  my  last  minute 
to  my  Ifriend  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Market].     

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  thank  you  very 
much., There  are  many  of  us  here  who 
clearljf  oppose  this  entire  concept  and 
believe  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a  part 
of  the  technologies  that  either  coun- 
try developed. 

If  we  are  forced  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  which  Is  going  to  pass  to- 
night.' I  think  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  constructed  an 
amendment  which  pares  to  the  bone, 
to  the  absolute  mlnimtim.  the  amount 
of  mohey  which  this  Congress  ought 
to  appropriate,  and  I  praise  you  for 
trying!  to  bridge  that  gap  that  exists 
between  those  of  us  who  totally 
oppose  it  and  want  to  give  the  tenta- 
tive yellow  light  to  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  This  is  a  $2.1  billion 
amendment  that  I  think  protects  us 
on  the  arms  control  side,  but  gives 
them  enough  money  to  see  if  the 
system  will  work. 

I  UTf e  support  for  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment.! 

'       PABLIAMBmAKT  nr4xmT 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Thd  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlonan  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiigr. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Would  It  be  in 
order  at  this  point  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment to  Mn.  Holt's  amendment? 

The  CH4iRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  lis  correct;  it  would  be  in 
order. 

AMXmtlfXIfT  OfnRKD  BT  MK.  DICKmsOIl  TO  TRS 

Amanuain!  oitexkd  bt  kks.  bolt  as  a  bub- 

ailTUTl    rOB    TBK    AMXHDIfKlIT    OIRXBD    BT 
mtPHICE     I 

Mr.  DICklNSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offerisd  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Cleri  read  as  f  oUows: 

Amendmei^  offered  by  Mr.  Dickzhboit  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Holt  bs  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Price  ^i  the  end  of  the  section  pro- 
posed to  be  Added  by  the  substitute  amend- 
ment add  tha  following: 

(b)  Ac-Tivuuts  To  Bx  Corbistxiit  With 
1972  ABM  'TuATT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  x^X  obligate  funds  appropriated 
or  othervisei  available  for  fiscal  year  IMS 
for  activities  jof  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive Organization  in  any  manner  that  is  In- 
consistent with  the  1972  Treaty  on  the  Lim- 
itation of  AnUBaUisUc  MlssUe  Systems  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  United  States 
(the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  dhairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  j  read  and  printed  in  the 

RCCORS. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeetion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  wakno  objection. 

Mr.  DidKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  simply  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  include  the  agreement  that 
was  in  thie  language  in  the  Diclu 
amendmeni,  the  same  as  in  the  Holt 
amendment  now,  saying  that  there 
will  be  no  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty,  an^  this  was  done  by  agree- 
ment bef  oife. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman^eld? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  jf rom  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASFuN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  sair  that  the  amendment  has 
lieen  clearcjd  with  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
That  was  part  of  the  arrangement, 
and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  It  is  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  Mis.  Holt's  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Technically,  the  Diclts  amendment 
would  pnxjeed  first,  but  if  there  is  no 
objection,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendmeni  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Holt]  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  ge|itleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PrksI. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 


offered  as 


a  substitute  for  the  amend- 


ment was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRlylAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dick- 
inson] is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Bfr.  Chairman,  we 
have  come  down  to  the  moment  of 
truth,  so  to  speak,  this  is  the  point 
where  you  make  the  decision  as  to 
what  the  funding  shall  be. 

The  committee  amendment  provides 
for  $2.5  billion.  Against  this  amend- 
ment, my  colleague.  Mr.  Dicks  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  reduce  it  to 
2.1.  So  your  vote  right  now  is.  if  you 
support  the  amendment  now  pending, 
you  reduce  the  committee  amendment 
to  the  figure  of  2.1;  if  you  vote  against 
it,  then  you  sustain  the  committee  po- 
sition; you  put  it  at  2.5. 

If  that  happens,  Mrs.  Holt  still  has 
an  opportunity  to  offer  her  amend- 
ment to  raise  it.  at  which  time  you  can 
still  hold  it  at  2.5.  or  go  above  it. 

So  that  is  where  we  are  in  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  Research  and 
Development  Subcommittee  for  which 
this  figure  came,  we  tried  as  conscien- 
tiously as  we  could  to  come  out  with  a 
right  figure.  We  studied  it,  we  took 
testimony,  we  went  into  it  in  great 
detaU. 

The  administration  asked  for  3.7;  we 
cut  it  down  to  2.5.  we  got  a  lot  of  criti- 
cism from  the  administration;  that  Is 
all  right.  We  felt  that  this  was  the 
amoiuit  of  money  that  could  be  useful, 
that  would  not  be  wasteful;  that  could 
go  forward  in  an  orderly  process. 

We  took  testimony  to  this  effect. 
Mr.  John  Gardner  came  l>efore  our 
committee,  who  Is  the  Director  of  Sys- 
tems of  SDI.  We  asked  him.  if  it  were 
reduced  below  this  minimum  number, 
what  would  be  the  effect?  He  said: 
Below  tills,  we  would  have  to  restruc- 
ture the  entire  program.  There  would 
be  no  decision  until  about  1995  lie- 
cause  of  a  stretchout  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  feasible  system— 1995  if  we 
stretch  it  out. 

It  would  no  longer  be  the  President's 
program.  So  if  you  want  to  wreck  the 
program,  g(x>d;  tills  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
Those  of  you  who  are  not  for  any- 
thing, vote  for  it.  Those  of  you  who 
want  to  kill  the  program,  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

If  you  want  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  go  forward  in  an  or- 
derly process,  a  well-structured  pro- 
gram that  is  defensible,  that  our  testi- 
mony showed  is  reasonable,  vote  "no" 
on  this  and  let  us  on  the  committee  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  saying 
we  did  a  job  well. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
committee's  version  is  the  proper  ap- 


proach. I  think  it  is  a  measured  and 
balanced  amount  of  money  to  move 
forward  in  this  program. 

If  we  do  not,  if  we  had  a  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment,  that  would  be 
one  thing;  but  we  will  not  have  that 
change  if  you  were  to  support  the 
amendment  that  is  pending  now. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  So  we  must  vote 
against  that  in  order  to  maintain  the 
committee's  position. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
has  stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  think  the  amount 
that  the  committee  has  come  up  with 
is  reasoned,  measured,  and  is  fair  and 
it  gives  us  a  chance  to  move  forward  in 
an  orderly  manner  in  this  research 
program.  So  I  would  support  the  com- 
mittee version. 

Bdr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman 
with  his  usual  wisdom  has  put  his 
finger  right  on  the  nub  of  it;  you  are 
exactly  right,  and  I  appreciate  your 
comments. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentieman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  take  Just  a  minute 
to  go  into  another  aspect  of  the  Dicks 
amendment.  It  is  a  dangerous  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  a  dangerous  amendment  be- 
cause of  what  it  does  l>esides  reducing 
the  level  of  fimding  for  somettiing  less 
than  we  vitally  need.  It  adds  money— 
and  listen  to  this  carefully— it  adds 
money  for  medical  research  in  the  ap- 
plication of  lasers. 

What  Is  that  program,  on  the  medi- 
cal use  of  lasers,  doing  in  a  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  Research  Program? 
I  do  not  Imow. 

It  adds  money  for  the  research  and 
development  of  stopping  bombers. 
What  is  that  doing  in  a  Strategic  De- 
fense Program  which  was  designed  to 
stop  missiles;  I  do  not  know. 

The  gentleman,  in  offering  his 
amendment,  says  that  it  stops  very  im- 
portant demonstration  projects  lie- 
cause  they  are  in  violation  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  He  cites  titie  V  of  the  ABM 
Treaty  which  prohibits  the  develop- 
ment, the  testing,  and  the  deplojrment 
of  antiballlstic  missile  components  and 
systems  that  are  sea  based,  air  based, 
mobile  land  based,  and  space  baaed. 

The  problem  is,  what  Is  the  defini- 
tion of  development?  The  chief  negoti- 
ator for  the  ABM  Treaty  said  the  defi- 
nition in  the  treaty  of  the  word  "devel- 
opment" is  as  follows:  The  prohibi- 
tions on  development  contained  in  the 
ABM  Treaty  would  start  at  that  part 
of  the  development  process  where 
field  testing  is  initiated  on  either  a 
prototype  or  breadboard  model. 

He  goes  on,  sajring:  The  Soviet 
Union  agrees  with  that  definition  of 
development. 

So  these  demonstration  projects  in 
fact  are  not  a  violation  of  article  5  of 


the  ABM  Treaty,  and  therefore  must 
go  forward. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  yield  to 
the  gentieman  from  Otiio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tieman yielding.  Let  me  say  very 
quickly,  in  addition  to  the  argument 
that  Mr.  Courter  raises  in  terms  of 
what  money  it  adds,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  money  that  it  takes 
away,  the  stretchout  that  it  gives  us  in 
some  vital  programs. 

Let  me  mention  Just  two:  Optical 
surveillance  is  a  very  critical  part  of 
early  technology.  The  people  who  are 
intimately  involved  in  tills  program 
believe  this  is  a  vital  part  of  the  pro- 
gram in  early  development,  including 
the  kinetic  interceptor,  wliich  is  criti- 
cal when  determining  early  technology 
affecting  the  IxMjst  phase,  the  boost 
phase  being  the  most  important 
phase,  l>ecause  that  is  when  we  are 
able  to  hit  missiles  before  they  can 
launch  those  RV's.  This  stretches  out 
the  time  it  will  take;  it  cuts  back  the 
amount  of  money  ttiat  will  go  to  two 
vital  areas  of  this  program  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  do;  and  finally  1 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  tills  is  simply  no  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty,  the  ABM  Treaty 
permits  testing  in  the  laboratory;  and 
these  programs  have  done  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  bottom  line 
is.  if  you  want  a  viable  program  that 
the  President  will  support,  vote  "no" 
on  this.  If  you  want  to  kill  the  pro- 
gram, stretch  it  out  so  it  is  not  work- 
able, then  vote  "aye"  on  this. 

D  1900 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Dicks]  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Price]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annountxd 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

HXCORDB>VOTK 

Mr.     DICKS.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  195,  noes 
221,  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  179] 
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Ackemun 

Bonlor  (Ml) 

CMllns 

Addabbo 

Bonker 

Conyers 

Akam 

Borski 

Cooper 

Andenon 

Bowo 

Cougblin 

Boucher 

Coyne 

Anthony 

Boxer 

Dellums 

Applecate 

Brooks 

Oenick 

Aqdn 

Brown  (CA> 

Dkks 

Atkins 

Bnioe 

DiDfeU 

AuColn 

Bryant 

Donnelly 

Barnes 

Burton  (CA) 

DorganCND) 

Bates 

Bustamante 

Dowdy 

BedeU 

Byron 

Downey 

BeUenson 

Carper 

Durbin 

Bennan 

Carr 

Dwyer 

BOCBS 

Clay 

Dymally 

Boland 

Coelho 

Early 

Boner  (TN) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Eckart(OH) 
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Edgar 

Lehman  (CA> 

Roae 

Edwardi(CA) 

Lehman  (FL> 

Roukema 

EvrnudL) 

Leland 

Roybal 

VteseU 

Levin  (MI) 

RUIM) 

FUio 

Levlne(CA) 

Sabo 

Fridun 

Long 

Schneider 

Ptah 

Lowry(WA> 

Florlo 

Lundlne 

Behumer 

FocUetU 

MacKay 

Selberling 

Foley 

Markey 

Sharp 

Ford  (MI) 

Martinet 

Slkorricl 

FtftKTN) 

Matnii 

Skelton 

Frant 

Manoulet 

Slattery 

Rvmel 

MasoU 

Smith  (IA> 

FroM 

Mcdotkey 

Oejdenaoa 

McHugh 

Spratt 

Gephardt 

McKinney 

St  Germain 

Olbbons 

Mica 

Staggen 

OUekman 

Mlfciil«kl 

StallingB 

Oooales 

Miller  (CA) 

Stokea 

Oordon 

Mtneta 

Studdt 

Oray  (PA) 

Mitchell 

swin 

Green 

Moakley 

Synar 

Ouarinl 

Moody 

Tauke 

HaU(OH) 

MOrrtoon(CT) 

Torret 

HamOton 

Mraaek 

Torricelll 

Hawklna 

Muiphy 

Traflcant 

Hayei 

Nateher 

Trailer 

Heftel 

Neal 

UdaU 

Hertel 

Nowak 

Vento 

Howard 

Oakar 

Vlaeloaky 

Boyer 

Oberttar 

Volkmer 

Hagbm 

Obey 

Walgren 

Jaeoia 

Ortia 

Watkini 

JoDca  (NO 

Fanetto 

Wazman 

Janet  (OK) 

Peaae 

Weaver 

KanlonU 

Penny 

Weiat 

Kaptur 

Perkint 

Wheat 

Porter 

Whltten 

Kennelly 

Price 

WOliamt 

Klldee 

PuneU 

WIrth 

Kleeika 

RahaU 

Wiae 

Kolter 

Rangel 

Wolpe 

irortmayer 

RtehardKm 

Wright 

Ltfaiee 

Ridge 

Wyden 

Rodino 

Tatec 

LeMta(IA> 

Roe 
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Tatroo 

Alexander 

deUGana 

Huekaby 

Anniunio 

DeLay 

Hunter 

Archer 

DeWine 

Hutto 

Aimey 

DicktaMxi 

Hyde 

Badhan 

DioGuardl 

Ireland 

Baraard 

Danian(CA) 

Jenktnt 

Bartlett 

Dreler 

Barton 

Duncan 

Jonet(TN) 

Watftnin 

Dyaon 

Kadch 

Bennett 

Bekert(NT) 

Kemp 

BenUey 

BdwardKOK) 

iriiw«n»M 

Bereuter 

■meraon 

Kolbe 

Bevin 

Bigltth 

Kramer 

Biani 

Brdrekdi 

Lagomartlno 

1M1lr«fcto 

Evant(IA) 

lAtU 

Bllley 

FkweU 

Leath(TX) 

Boehlert 

Fiedler 

Lent 

BouHer 

Fleldt 

Lewla(CA) 

Breaux 

FUppo 

Lewit(FL) 

Broonfleld 

FOwler 

Ughtfoot 

Brown  (CO) 

Franklin 

Uvlngaton 

Broyhin 

Fuqua 

Uoyd 

Burton  (IN) 

Gallo 

Loeffler 

Callahan 

Oekaa 

Lott 

CampbeU 

Oilman 

Lowery(CA) 

Carney 

Gingrich 

Lujan 

Chandler 

GoodUng 

Lungren 

Chappdl 

Gradlaon 

Ml* 

Cbaivie 

Oray(IL) 

M«i«g»ii 

Cheney 

Gregg 

Mailenee 

Cllnser 

Gratberg 

Martin  (IL) 

CoaU 

OtindcnMio 

Martin  (NY) 

Cohey 

HaU.  Ralph 

McCain 

Coble 

Hammenehmldt  MeCandleai 

Cotenan  (MO) 

Haaaen 

MeCollum 

Combert 

Bartnett 

McCurdy 

Conte 

Hatcher 

McDade 

Courter 

Hefner 

McEwen 

Craig 

Hendon 

McOrath 

Cnne 

Henry 

McKeman 

Crockett 

HUer 

McMillan 

Daniel 

Hdlii 

Meyera 

Dannemeyer 

Holt 

Michel 

Darden 

Hopklnt 

Miller  (OH) 

Daub 

Horton 

Miller  (WA) 

Oavla 

Hubbard 

Mollnari 

Mollolan 
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Montgomery 

Moore! 

Moorbrad 

Morrialm  (WA) 

Murtl* 

Myen 

Nelaon 

NIchoIt 

Nielao* 

OUn 

Owena 

Oxley 

Packaad 

Parria 

Paahaian 

PetoP 

Pickle 

QuUle* 

Ray 

Regulg 

Reid 

Rinalik) 

Rltter 

Robert! 

Robinion 


Rogert 

Roth 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

SaTtnn 

Schaeler 

achuette 

Schulae 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shutter 

SlUander 

Siiiaky 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NE) 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 
Smith.  Robert 
Snowe 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeland 


Stenholm 

Stratum 

Stump 

Sundqulat 

Sweeney 

SwIndaU 

Tallon 

TMHln 

Taylor 

Thoraaa(CA) 

Thamat(OA) 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vueanovleh 

Walker 

Weber 

Whltehurtt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

wnaoo 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toang(AK) 

Toung(n<) 

Toung  (MO) 

Ztchau 


NOT  voxmo-iT 


Daachle 

Dixon 

Oarcia 

Oaydot 

Jeffords 

Upinaii 


Luken 

Manton 

03rien 

Pepper 

Roetenkowskl 

Savage 


Sdieuer 
Smith  (FL> 
Stark 
Strang 
Towna 


promisiiicl  program  which  has  the  po- 
tential topo  significantly  enhance  our 
national  security. 

lii.  Chainnan.  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yiwA  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  [Mrs.  Ijx>td]  who  has 
Joined  mqin  this  amendment. 

Mrs.  uiOYD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman tot  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  support 
this  level  of  funding.  This  is  a  prudent 
level  of  Binding  that  does  allow  for 
the  timely  and  necessary  research  and 
evaluation  of  SDI.  It  allows  us  to  move 
to  the  option  of  carefully  assured  de- 
fense. I  ao  not  think  it  is  generally 
wise  for  us  to  consider  this  alternative. 
I  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility. 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  seek  such  an  alter- 
native. 

D  1920 

Develomnent  of  the  SDI  is,  at  best,  a 
long  time  away.  We  are  not  out  of  the 
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a  1910 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pair4 

Onjthis  vote: 

Mr.lSmith  of  Florida  for.  with  Mr.  Strmng 
agali^ 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  againgt. 

Messrs.  KINDNESS.  OWENS. 
CROCKETT,  and  OUN  changed  their 
voted  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mepsrs.  PRICE,  DOROAN  of  North 
Dakdta.  and  FLORIO  changed  their 
vote4  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So ;  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Cha^  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
froml  BCaryland  [Mrs.  Holt]  for  10- 
miniites  in  support  of  her  amendment. 
M^.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Chairman.  I  am  going  to  try  to 

Dmething  a  little  differently  on 

lendment.  I  am  going  to  try  to 

it  to  a  very  few  minutes.  I  think 

fcve  debated  this  issue  to  a  great 

It.  so  I  am  going  to  keep  my  com- 

short  and  hope  that  we  can  ex- 

the  vote. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
[BCrf.  Llotd]  and  I  have  introduced 
I  lamendment  to  authorise  $2.9  bil- 
for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
Program.  This  figure  would  put 
program  back  on  the  track  that 
President  outlined  in  his  March 
speech.  I  think  we  have  demon- 
strated today  that  everybody  recog- 
nizes that  this  is  an  important  pro- 
gram. Even  the  strongest  opponents 
have  felt  that  we  should  spend  a  bil- 
lion dollars  on  it. 

I  think  it  is  reaUy  foolish  to  signifi- 
canfly  slow  the  pace  of  this  very,  very 
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Mr.  Chairman.  There  are  a 
Ions,  technical  and  politi- 
of  us.  To  deny  adequate 
this  stage  of  research  and 
it,  I  think,  would  be  a  trag- 

e  can  overcome  the  tenden- 

SDI  on  a  partisan  basis. 

ve  should  be  to  find  a  way 

e  current  maze  of  world 
this  initiative  toward  that 
imajor  contribution  to  arms 
d  stability.  Our  aim  of 
uclear  weapons  obsolete 
be  set  back  or  stifled, 
d  the  gentlewoman. 

)LT.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 

comments. 

•HAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Oman  yield? 

>LT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

omia. 

HAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding. 

I,  too,  rise  in  strong 
this.  This  is  a  modest  in- 

what  the  committee  cut  to 

to  stay  within  the  budget 

its.  but  that  has  been  since 

d  if  we  are  going  to  be  bold 

ive.  this  is  the  program  into 

ought  to   put   additional 

d  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
t  and  I  very  strongly  sup- 


LT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lents. 

I  yield  back  the  bal- 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
to  the  amendment. 

IT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AS  PIN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Okl^oma. 

Mr.  M(  CURDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for ;  lelding. 

Mr.  Cli  airman  and  my  colleagues.  I 
rise  in  sti  ong  opposition  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland. 

A  "no"  vote  on  the  Holt  amendment 
wlU  be  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  committee 
position  of  2.5  percent.  The  2.5  per- 
cent is  a  very  healthy  and  substantial 
increase  over  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  last  year.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  nearly  an  80-percent  in- 
crease. If  you  vote  for  the  $2.9  billion, 
you  are  talking  about  an  increase  of  in 
excess  of  100  percent  without  a  clearly 
defined  architectural  design,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  and  the  com- 
munity is  unable  to  absorb  such  a 
large  increase. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  posi- 
tion of  $2.5  billion  includes  a  reduction 
that  was  determined  in  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  in  the  Satka  area,  in 
the  surveillance  acquisition  target  kill 
assessment  area.  By  accepting  their 
position,  we  are  taking  it  out  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  and  making  a 
further  increase. 

So  again.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  on  the  Holt  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Holt]  as  a  substitute,  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chainnan  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

BSOOmCD  VOTE 

Mrs.     HOLT.     Bfr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  169,  noes 
242.  not  voting  22.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  180] 
ATBS— 169 


Archer 

DeWlne 

Hunter 

Armey 

DioOuardi 

Hutto 

Bgrthtm 

Doman(CA 

Hyde 

Barnard 

Dreler 

Ireland 

Bartlett 

Duncan 

Kaslcta 

Barton 

Dyaon 

Kemp 

Batwnan 

Eckert(NT> 

Kindness 

BenUey 

Edwardt  (OK)      Kolbe 

BevUl 

Emerson 

Kramer 

BiliraklB 

Entrelch 

lAgomarsino 

BlUey 

Evan*(IA) 

utu 

Boehlert 

FaweU 

Leath(TX) 

Boulter 

Fiedler 

I«nt 

Breaux 

Fields 

Lewis  (CA) 

Broomnrkl 

FUppo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Burton  (IN) 

Ftanklln 

Ughtfoot 

Callahan 

Gallo 

Livingston 

Campbell 

Gekat 

Uoyd 

Carney 

GUman 

Loeffler 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Lott 

ChappeU 

Ooodllng 

Lowery(CA> 

Chappie 

OnuUton 

Cheney 

Ormy(IL) 

Mack 

dinger 

Gregg 

MMIiiin 

Coata 

Orotberg 

Marlenee 

Cobey 

Hall.  Ralph 

Martin  (IL) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Hammerachmldt  Martin  (NT) 

Combeat 

Hanaen 

McCain 

Courter 

Hartnett 

McCandleas 

Crmlg 

Hendon 

MeCollum 

Crane 

HUer 

McDadr 

Daniel 

Hlllla 

McEwen 

Dannemeyer 

Holt 

McGrath 

Daub 

Hopkins 

McMillan 

DeLay 

Horton 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mollnari 

Monaon 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Man1aon(WA> 

Myers 

Nelaon 

NldMilt 

NIelaon 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Paahayan 

Price 

Quillen 

Rdd 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Rogers 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rudd 

Saxton 

Schaefer 

Schuette 

SchulM 


Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqultt 


Shelby 
Shumway 
Shutter 
SlUander 


Slaughter 
Smith  (NH) 
Smith  (NJ) 
Smith.  Denny 

SokBMO 


Stangeland 
Stenholm 

NOES— 342 
FueeU 


Swlndall 

Taurin 

Taylor 

Tliamat(CA> 

VanderJagt 

VucanoTlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Wbltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WOaon 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toung  (AK> 

Toung  (H.) 


McHugh 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annumio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

Atkins 

AuCoin 

Bamet 

Batea 

Bedell 

Bellenton 

Bennett 

Boeuter 

Herman 

Blaggl 

Boggt 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonior(MI) 

Bonker 

BorsU 

Bofo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhin 

Bruce 

Bnrant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

CoUe 

Oodho 

CoIenian(TX) 

CoUliM 

Coote 

Ouuyeis 

Cooper 

Cottgiilln 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Darden 

Davit 

delaOana 

Delluma 

Derrick 


Pish 

Meyera 

Florlo 

Mica 

Fotfletta 

Mlknltkl 

Foley 

MI]]cr(CA> 

Ford  (MI) 

Mineu 

Ford(TN) 

Mttdidl 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Ftank 

Mnllahaw 

Framd 

Moody 

Froat 

MorTlaoa(CT> 

niqua 

Mraaek 

Gejdenaon 

Murphy 

Gephardt 

Murtha 

Gibbons 

Nateher 

OUckmftn 

Neal 

Oontalea 

Nowak 

Oonlon 

Oakar 

Gray  (PA) 

Oberttar 

Green 

Obey 

Guarini 

OUn 

Gunderton 

Ortia 

Hall  (OH) 

Oweu 

lT«mlltji.i 

Panetu 

Hatcher 

Pease 

Hawkm 

Penny 

Hayea 

Perkins 

Hefner 

Petri 

Heftd 

Pickle 

Henry 

Porter 

Hertel 

PuiBdl 

Howard 

RataaU 

Hoycr 

»»iifi 

Hubbard 

Ray 

Huekaby 

Regula 

Hughea 

Richardson 

Jaoobt 

Ridge 

JenUM 

Roberts 

Jotanon 

Rodtato 

JoBet(NC) 

Roe 

Jo(Mi(OK) 

Roener 

JoDtKTN) 

Roae 

KanJonU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Kennelly 

Rowland  (GA) 

KOdee 

Roybal 

»T"— *« 

RUlM 

IfffBer 

Sabo 

Koatmayer 

Scheuw 

LaFaloe 

Schneider 

Dicki 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eekait(OH) 

Edgar 

Edwardt  (CA) 

l!ngll»>> 

Evant(IL) 


Leach  (lA) 
Lehman  (CA) 


flchraoder 
Selberilng 
Sharp 


Levin  (MI) 
Levlne(CA) 


Lowry(WA) 
LuJan 


MacKay 
Markey 


Mavroulet 

MeCloakey 
MeCurdy 


Sllllky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

smith.  Robert 

SMnre 

Solaia 

Sprmtt 

StOennaln 

Staggert 

Stalllngs 

Stoket 

Studdt 

Swift 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thamat(GA) 

TorrioeUl 

Traflcant 

TVaxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vento 


Applegate 

Daachle 

Dixon 

Garda 

Gaydot 

Jeffords 

Kaptur 

IJphMkI 


Viscloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklw 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

NOT  VOTINO 
Luken 


Williams 

mrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Toww  (MO) 

Zaehau 


03rlen 

Pepper 

Roetenkowskl 

Savage 

Scfaumer 

Smith  (FL) 

D  1940 


Snyder 

Stark 

Strang 

Torrca 

Towns 

Tatroo 


The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'Brien  for,  with  BCr.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida 
acainst. 

Mr.  Strans  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  acainst. 

Mr.  ROEMER  and  Mr.  FRENZEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  GOODUNG  and  Mr.  UGHT- 
FOOT changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute as  amended  for  the  amend- 
ment, was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  niinois 
[Mr.  Price].  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois will  be  recognized  for  10  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

If  there  are  no  requests  for  time,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Bftr. 
Price]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chainnan  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

UCOSOKDVOTX 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  256,  noes 
150.  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  181] 

AYES— 258 


Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunslo 

Archer 

Armey 

AMBia 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Batrmtn 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Billraids 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  cni) 


Boulter 

Bieaiu 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

r!mll«li«Ti 

CampbeU 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CUnger 

Coatt 

Oobey 

OoUe 


Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Combett 

Courter 

Craig 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daub 

Davit 

DeLay 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DIckinaon 

DioGuardl 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyion 

Eckert  (NT) 
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(OK) 


Erdreich 

FtaeeU 

FkweU 

FleMi 

Ftah 

FUppo 


Uchtfoot 
Uvlngrton 
Uoyd 
Loeffler 


Franklin 

Rciuiel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Oeku 

Oephardt 

Oibbona 

OUinan 

Oinsrieli 

Ooodltnc 

Onuttaoo 

Ony(IL) 

Oren 

Oratben 

OuDdenon 

HalLRBlph 

Hamilton 


Lott 

Ijo«ery(CA) 

Lujan 

fiundlnf 

Luncien 


Maftln(IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Maitinea 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Bendon 

Henry 

HOer 

Hillis 

Bolt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

HuMMTd 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

jenUns 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jottes  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaskdi 

Kemp 


McCain 

McCandlesa 

McCtoskey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

MfPady 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

MrMnian 

Meyers 

Mka 

Michel 

Mi]ler(OH) 

Miller  (WA) 


Monson 

MoBtcaraery 

Moore 


Kleeska 

Kolbe 

Kramer 

Lagomanlno 

iMOUm 


Leath(TZ) 
Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 


Ackernan 
Addabto 


Anderson 

Atkins 

AuCoin 


Bedell 

BeUenson 

Herman 


Bootor(MI) 

Boniwr 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bruce 

Burton  (CA) 

Carr 

Clay 

Coelbo 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 


KWA) 
Murtha 
Myers 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nichols 
Nieten 
Olin 
Ortls 
Oxley 
Packard 
Panris 
Paahayan 
Petri 
Pk±le 
Porter 
Price 
QulOen 
Ray 
Regula 
Reid 

Richardson 
Rlnaldo 
Ritter 
RoberU 
Robinson 
Roener 

NOBS-150 

Cooper 
fv»n>iHTi 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DinieU 

Doanelly 

Oargan(ND) 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Edgar 

KCA) 

KIA) 

KIL) 


Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Rudd 

Saltan 

Schaefer 

Sehuette 

Sehulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slaughter 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solomon 

8pei>oe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

StalUngs 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Sweeney 

SwIndaU 

Tallon 

Tauiln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

TlMmas(OA) 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovtch 

Walker 

Watkliw 

Weber 

Whltehuist 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Toung(FL) 

Zaehau 


Frank 

Oejdenson 

Ollckman 


I/owry 
Markei 


dWA) 


Ma*ro«  lea 

McBugi 

McKlniey 

MikuUl 

MiUerckA) 

MtaieU 

Mltehei 

Moakle» 

Moody 

Morris^  (CT) 

Mraael^ 


Penny 

Perkins 

PuraeU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Roybal 


Sabo 
Scheuer 


Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sikonkl 

Slattery 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stokes 


Swift 

Synar 

THike 

TorriesUl 

Trafleant 

Ttaxler 

Tento 

Viselosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Waxmah 

Wearer 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tates 

Young  (MO) 


NOTVOTINO— 27 


Antho^r 

Applegtte 

Oaachli 

rVwMM        I 


Jeffords 
UpiaAl 
Luken 


Schumer 
smith  (FL) 
Smith  (lA) 


Fdghan 


FOglietta 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 


Gordon 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Guaiinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kolter 

Kostmajrer 

LaFUoe 

Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 


Levin  (MI) 
Levine(CA) 


Netoon  Stark 

O'Brien  Strang 

Pepper  Torres 

Rostenkowskl  Towns 

Savage  Wright 


D  1950 

Thq  Clerk  announced  the  following 
paiiKl 
On  ihls  vote: 
Mr.  }f elaon  of  norlda.  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon 

-.  tear  with  Mr.  Omrcim  agalngt. 

Mra  KENNELLT  changed  her  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 
So  tkie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Th4  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
I  as  above  recorded. 
ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  amendments 
le  n  already  printed  In  the 
by.  and  if  offered  by,  the  gen- 
fron  New  Jersey  tUr.  Coub- 
TiB]  Ihe  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  j  Brown],  the  gmtleman  from 
Maryland  CMr.  Hotbr],  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fooliiita], 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
DARoiN],  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan ^Mr.  COHTERs],  the  gentleman 
from  I  Illinois  [Mr.  Savaob],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
be  in  order  notwithstanding 
the  fict  that  title  n  has  already  been 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
iman  from  Wisconsin? 
Ire  was  no  objection. 
Th4  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
will  designate  tiUe  m. 
text  of  title  in  is  as  follows: 

I  m— OPERATION  AND 
MAINTENANCE 

SEC  m.  OPKSAT10N  AND  MAOrRNANCB  IVNDINC. 
(a)   AUTHOBIZATIOH    OP   AmOFUATIOirg.— 

Puiuis  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated s>r  fiacMl  year  1986  for  the  uae  of  the 
Anne4  Forcea  of  the  United  States  and 
other  activltiea  and  agendea  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  expenaes.  not  otherwlae 
provl4|ed  for,  for  operation  and  maintenance 
In  ampunta  as  follows: 
For  the  Army.  $I9,466,»30,000 


June  SO,  1985 

wy.  $26,056,000,000 

Corpa,  $1,641,400,000 
Force,  $20,300,900,000 
rense  Agencies.  $7426.600,000 

Reserve.  $709,200,000 
vnX  Reserve,  $942,100,000 

Corps  Reserve.  $61,600,000 
Force  Reserve,  $918,900,000 
Army      National      Guard, 

Air       National       Guard, 

ttlohal  Board  for  the  PromoUon 
$920,000 
Claims.  $148,300,000 
Court    of    Military    Appeals. 

AOTBOaiZATIOM  FOI  COMTIlf- 

lere  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
year  1986,  In  addlUon  to 
authorised  to  be  appropriated 
(a),  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 


(1)  for  unbudgeted  increases  In  fuel  costs; 

(2)  for  unpudgeted  Increases  as  a  result  of 
Inflatiim  In  itbe  cost  of  activities  authorised 


For  the  Nj 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the  Ni 
For  the 
For  the 
For 

$1,664,100,1 
For 

$1,822,700.1 
For  the 

of  Rifle 
ForDefi 
For    the 

$3,200,000 
(b)  Gi 


June  20,  1985 
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priated  for 
the  amount 
In  sul 


bysul 

(3)  for 
pay.  rel 
fits  authoi 
of  the 


(a);  and 
budgeted  amounts  for  salary, 
and  other  employee  bene- 
by  law  for  dvUian  employees 
it  of  Defense  whose  com- 
pensation li  provided  for  by  funds  author- 
ized to  be  MProprlated  In  subsection  (a). 

SBC.  ML  WCMIoNG  CAPTr AL  FVND& 

Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated forlflacal  year  1986  for  the  use  of 
the  Armed  Poroes  of  the  United  States  and 
other  aetivi  ties  and  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Dtfense  for  providing  capital  for 
woridng  cai  Ital  fimds  In  amounts  as  follows: 

For  the  A  my  Stock  Fund.  $412,000,000. 

For  the  N  tvy  Stock  Fund.  $681,500,000. 

For  the  Marine  Corps  StoA  Fund. 
$42,700,000. 

For  the  Air  Force  Stock  Fund. 
$439,900,004. 

For  the  Defense  Stock  Fund.  $183,500,000. 

SBC  Mt.  UMfrATION  ON  THE  USB  OP  OAM  FVND8 

I P0BCHA8E  EXPENSE  man. 
Funds  apbroprlated  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  operatlfn  and  maintenance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thorizatlona  of  impropriations  in  section  301 
may  not  be]  used  to  purdiase  any  item  tliat 
is  considered  by  the  Department  to  be  an 
expense  iton  of  equipment  If  the  price  of 
the  item  Is  83.000  or  more. 
SEC  IM.  Afl98TANCB  FOB  ISB  TENTH  INRKNA- 
flONAL  PAN  AMEBICAN  GAUSS. 

(a)  ADTHdRiTT  TO  PROvnu  SoproKT  Snv- 
icB.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  may— 

(1)  provicle  logistical  support  and  person- 
nel services  {to  the  Tenth  Pan  Am  Games; 


(2)  lend 
of  the  Tent 

(3)p 
of  the  Tern 
tary  consli 

(b)    A 


provide  equipment  In  support 

Pan  Am  Games;  and 

such  other  services  In  support 

Pan  Am  Games  as  the  Secre- 

advisable. 

loaiZATioii    or    AmorxuTioHs; 


LnoTATioNi— <1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  fiscal  1986  an  ammmt  not  to  exceed 
$10.000,000]for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
subsection  u). 

(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3), 
funds  may  not  be  obligated  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  Knit  subsection  (a)  unless  specifi- 
cally appropriated  for  such  purpose. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  does  not  apply  to  funds 
used  for  pay  and  non-travel-related  allow- 
ances for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
(other  than  pay  and  allowances  of  members 
of  the  resefve  components  called  or  ordered 


to  active  duty  to  provide  support  for  the 
Tenth  Pan  Am  Games). 

(4)  The  costs  for  pay  and  non-travel-relat- 
ed allowances  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  (other  tlian  members  of  the  reserve 
components  called  or  ordered  to  active  duty 
to  provide  support  for  the  Tenth  Pan  Am 
Games)  may  not  be  charged  to  appropria- 
tions made  pursuant  to  the  authorization  in 
paragr^h  (1). 

(c)  JosnncATioH  roa  Assistaiicb.— <1) 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ization In  sulisection  (b)  may  not  be  obUgat- 
ed  until— 

(A)  an  entity  Is  established  to  coordinate 
law  enforcement  activities  at  the  Tenth  Pan 
Am  Games; 

(B)  that  entity  submits  to  the  President  a 
Justification  for  the  assistance  described  In 
subsection  (a);  and 

(C)  the  President  approves  the  Justifica- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Justification  under  paragraph 
(IXB)shaUinclude- 

(A)  an  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  the 
requested  support  for  security  and  medical 
services  and  for  related  equipment  or  other 
support;  and 

(B)  a  description  of  the  operational  re- 
sponsibilities and  financial  limitations  of 
each  govenimental  agency  represented  on 
the  coordinating  entity. 

(3)  The  Justification  sliall  be  presented  In 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  con- 
siders necessary. 

(d)  SunoTTAL  or  JosrincATioN  or  Coh- 
oaxssioHAi.  CoMioTRB.— Upon  approval  by 
the  President  of  the  Justification  referred  to 
in  subsection  (c),  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  such  Justification  to 
the  Committees  cm  Armed  Services  and  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives. 

(e)  DiPiJi iTiON.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "Tenth  Pan  Am  Games" 
means  the  Tenth  International  Pan  Ameri- 
can Games,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis.  Indi- 
ana, during  the  period  beginning  on  August 
7, 1987,  and  ending  on  August  23. 1987. 

SEC  MC  CLAEIFICATION  OF  DOD  8I3FP08T  FOB  a- 

viUAN  DBVG  nnnoicnoN. 

(a)  AvAnjiBiuTT  or  Fumts  Foa  Elxmkiits 
Assurmo  Civiliaii  Dkug  IimxsicnoR.- 
From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1986  pursuant  to  authorizations  in  section 
301— 

(1)  such  sums  as  necessary  from  amounts 
appropriated  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve  may 
be  used  for  the  establishment,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  a  Special  Operations 
Wing  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  from  existing 
elements  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve:  and 

(2)  such  sums  as  necessary  are  available 
for  the  operation  of  the  Directorate  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Law  Enforcement 

(b)  Rkpobt  ON  Plans  to  Enhanck  Coorxa- 

TIOII     WITH     CrVIUAM     DRUG     EiiroR(3ifKirT 

AGKifciKS.— <1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  transmit  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  plans  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  purposes  described  in 
subsection  (a).  The  report  shall  Include  a 
description  of — 

(A)  actions  or  proposed  actions  to  consoli- 
date, in  a  Special  Operations  Wing  of  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  command  and  control  of 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  aircraft  (In- 
cluding such  aircraft  wtilcb  were  assigned  to 
the  Special  Operations  Wing  of  the  regular 
Air  Force  on  or  before  March  1, 1985)  and  In 
the  case  of  any  such  aircraft  which  are  not 


to  be  assigned  to  a  Special  Operation  Wing 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  the  dispotitloo  (or 
planned  digwaltlon)  of  those  aircraft; 

(B)  actions  and  proposed  mMaum  to  use 
rotary-wing  and  fixed-wing  aircraft  of  the 
Deputraent  of  Defense  to  furnish  (com- 
meosurate  with  military  readiness  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  18  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code)  optimal  support  to  civilian  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  drug  interdietion  mlsalcms  and 
otlier  operational  activities  of  such  agencies 
relating  to  the  enforcement  of  drug  laws; 
and 

(C)  actions  and  proposed  actions  to  pro- 
mote dual  use  of  Department  of  Defense 
aircraft  and  other  Department  of  Defense 
resources  available  or  to  be  made  available 
to  civilian  law  enforcement  agmdes  (under 
tlie  provisions  of  chapter  18  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code)  by  providing  for  the 
use  of  such  aircraft  and  resources  by  both  a 
Special  Operations  Wing  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  such  civilian  agrades. 

(2)  The  report  under  paragraph  <1)  sliaU 
be  submitted  not  later  than  September  30, 
1985,  or  the  end  of  the  30-day  pertod  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  whichever  Is  later. 

SEC  SM.  DONATIONS  BY  COIOIISBAKY  STOBBS  OP 
CEBTAOi  lINMABKErABU  rOOO. 

(a)  IN  GKHzaAL— Chapter  147  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 


mmissary  stores:  dooatton  of 


"9  2485.  Coi 

ketaUcfood 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment may  donate  commissary  store  food  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  to  authorized  char- 
itable nonprofit  food  banks. 

"(b)  Food  that  may  be  donated  imder  this 
section  is  food  of  a  commissary  store— 

"(1)  that  is— 

"(A)  unmai^etable: 

"(B)  unsaleable;  and 

"(C)  certified  as  edilde  by  appropriate 
food  Inspection  t.ef!hnlfians;  and 

"(3)  that  would  otherwise  be  destroyed  as 
unusable. 

"(c)  A  donation  under  tills  section  sliall 
take  place  at  the  site  of  the  commissary 
tliat  is  donating  the  food. 

"(d)  A  donation  under  this  section  may 
only  be  made  to  an  entity  that  is  authorised 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
ceive donations  under  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  does  not  authorize  any 
service  (taieluding  tnumx>rtati(m)  to  be  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  a  donaticm  under 
this  section.". 

(b)  Clbical  AKEmncBMT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  l>eglnnlng  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"3485.  Commissary  stores:  donation  of  un- 
marketable food.". 
SBC  an.  coioasBABr  and  excbange  run- 
itian  Kw  soRvivon  or  cnrrAiN 


(a)  BiNariTs  roa  CatXAni 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  allow  dependents  of  members 
of  the  uniformed  servioes  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  to  use  commissary  and  exchange 
stores  <m  the  same  basis  as  dependents  of 
meml)ers  of  the  uniformed  servioes  who  die 
while  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  more 
than  30  days. 

(b)  CovxuD  Depbmiierti.— A  dependent 
referred  to  in  subsecUim  (a)  is  a  dependent 
of  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
died- 


(1)  while  on  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  inactive  duty  training  (regard- 
less of  the  period  of  such  duty);  at 

(B)  Willie  traveling  to  or  from  the  place  at 
which  the  member  is  to  perform,  or  has  per- 
formed, active  duty,  active  duty  for  training, 
or  Inactive  duty  training  (regardless  of  the 
period  of  such  duty). 

(c)  DaruiiiioN.- For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "uniformed  servioes"  lias 
the  meaning  given  such  terms  In  section  101 
of  title  37,  United  States  Code. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tonpore  (Mr. 
Moaklet)  having  assumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Rvsso,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under 
consideration  the  bQl  (HJl.  1872)  to 
authorize  i4>prtn>riation8  for  fiscal 
year  1986  for  the  Aimed  Forces  for 
procurement,  for  reaean^  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation,  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  and  for  work- 
ing capital  funds,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFE31EES 
ON  S.  883.  EXPORT  ADMINIS- 
TRATION AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1985 

Mr.  FASCKT.T..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  biU  (S.  883) 
to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979,  with  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SFEAEZE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  if  this  has  been  cleared  by  the 
ranking  minority  member? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
srield.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has. 

Mr.  BCcKERNAN.  Blr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Fascbll,  Bohkeb.  Mica.  Bbbmam. 
RocH,  and  Beeeuter;  as  additional 
oonierees  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  solely  for  consideration  of 
sections  113(aK5)  and  114  of  the 
House  amendment,  and  for  modifi<»- 
tlons  committed  to  conference,  Messrs. 
RoDiHO,  Hughes,  and  McCoLLtTir.  and 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  solely  for  consideration  of 
section  126  and  title  II  of  the  House 
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amendments,    and   for   modifications 
committed  to  conference,  Messrs.  Dni- 
osLL.  Swift,  and  Bsothill. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18.  1985.  on  roUcaU  No.  162.  I  am 
recorded  as  voting  nay.  I  had  intended 
to  vote  yea  and  later  foimd  the  Coif- 
CKsssioNAL  RscoRO  to  show  that  my 
vote  was  recorded  as  nay.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  statement 
appear  in  the  permanent  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  2000 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  1699.  ENERGY  POLICY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT  EX- 
TENSION 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJi.  1699)  to 
extend  title  I  and  part  B  of  title  II  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  request 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to 
pose  a  question  to  the  gentleman, 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Chairman  Dimqell  cleared  that 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Brothill]  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  who  will  be  on  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without 
objection,  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  Dihgxll.  Sharp,  Wal- 
ORKH ,  Brothhx,  and  Dahviickyxr. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  an  extend  their  remarics  and  to 
Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lnrr]. 


SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
therfe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine? 
ire  was  no  objection. 


June  20,  1985 


lATION  OF  THIS  PLANET 
OUGH    VAST    POPULATION 
ON 

SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
pemlission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

M^.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
com^  weeks  we  will  be  considering 
not  ftnly  the  serious  threat  of  nuclear 
inciiferation,  which  we  are  dealing 
wlthl  today,  but  also  the  other  great 
threat  fadng  this  planet:  namely,  suf- 
focation of  this  planet  through  a  vast 
population  explosion  in  the  developing 
world. 

Tliere  are  going  to  be  efforts  here  in 
the  pouse  to  cut  our  foreign  assist- 
ancej  program  for  family  planning  be- 
cause of  the  reported  problem  of 
forced  abortions  and  infanticides  in 
All  of  us  are  shodied  by  even 
>ncept  of  forced  abortions  and  in- 
but  the  agencies  that  are 
the  UNFPA  and  IPPF  have 
been  given  a  clean  bill  of  health.  They 
have  been  operating  for  years  under 
our  Government  structures  against 
abortion.  For  example,  in  March  of 
this  feax  the  UJ3.  Agency  for  Intema- 
Development  found  that 
?A  does  not  support  abortion  or 
lion  and  its  programs  are  substan- 
in  compliance  with  U.S.  law  and 
on  population  assistance." 
IFPA  and  IPPF  play  a  crucial  role 
in  tQe  important  task  of  reducing  the 
ve  population  growth  rate  in  the 
loping  nations.  In  turn,  the 
States  provides  the  leadership 
tlcal  funding  to  Insure  that  the 
ie  of  the  developing  world  receive 
lucatlon,  health  services,  and  the 
itive  to  practice  family  planning 

e  control  of  their  lives, 
en  family  planning  services  are 
vailable,  the  rate  of  abortion  In- 
In  essence,  abortion  takes  the 
of  contraception  when  family 
Jng  services  are  absent.  Family 
.  is  the  antidote  to  abortion. 
Mi.  Speaker,  Illegal  abortion  is  the 
No.  i  killer  of  women  of  child-bearing 
age  in  Latin  America,  and  it  is  a  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  young 
women  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

InJDecember,  the  administration  cut 
off  \Vl  million  in  U.S.  funding  to  the 
including  $5  million  earmarked 
mtraceptlves.  That  contraceptive 
would  have  averted  nearly 
unwanted  pregnancies  in  Latin 
Amoica,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  13  percent  of  those  un- 
wanted pregnancies  were  or  wUl  be 
temlinated  by  abortions. 

Far  from  discouraging  abortion,  the 
wltl^oldlng  of  the  IPPF  funds  virtual- 
ly ijuarantees  that  100,000  abortions 


and 


would  tal  :e  place.  The  tragedy  of  this 
scenario  s  that  many  of  these  abor- 
tions will  result  in  complications  or 
even  deam. 

Meanwnlle.  625.000  unwanted  chil- 
dren wiujbe  bom  into  families  whose 
resources  are  already  stretched  thin. 
More  than  40,000  chUdren  will  die  of 
malnutrilbon  and  some  400  million 
Idds  across  the  globe  will  go  to  sleep 
hungry  tonight. 

We  as  Americans  are  shocked  when 
we  hear  about  children  abandoned  on 
our  streets,  such  as  the  case  of  a  2- 
week-old  I  Infant  who  was  found  last 
week  on  aWashlngton  street  comer. 

But  in  Brazil  alone,  11  million  aban- 
doned children  are  living  in  the 
streets,  and  another  14  million  are 
growing  up  in  extreme  poverty. 

By  wit|iholdlng  population  aid  we 
are  condemning  more  children  to  such 
condltionp  of  suffering  and  misery. 

We  hajve  supported  these  family 
planning  brograms  for  20  years  and  we 
have  seen  concrete  success.  We  cannot 
abandon  '  these  programs  now.  The 
people  o^  the  developing  world  need 
our  support,  our  compassion  and  our 
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In  the  iuune  of  humanity,  let  us  not 
cut  off  fkmlly  planning  assistance  to 
these  countries  that  so  desperately 
need  it  to  avoid  the  tragedy,  the  heart- 
ache and  the  deep  emotional  and 
moral  hurt  of  abortion. 


iurt( 


OtoER  OF  BUSINESS 

Bdr.  F^tANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoQs  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gohzalez]  and 
myself  be  aUowed  to  switch  positions 
on  the  special  order  list. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cleared  this  with  the 
Member  on  the  other  side  who  was  in 
second  blace,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  CMr.  Gingrich]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  those  who  would  be  af- 
fected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obiectlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


TRIBTJfTE  TO  JOHN  MONAHAN 

pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ifrom  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
I  thank  the  Speaker. 
let,  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
>tts  delegation  and  many 
are  here  today,  including 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  perma- 
nently aaiong  them,  I  have  asked  for 
this  special  order  so  that  we  can  say 
"goodbye"  and  "thank  you"  to  a  very 
old  friend  of  ours,  Johnny  Monahan, 
who  has  been  sitting  over  at  the  com- 
puter guiding  us  through  rollcalls  with 
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a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  wisdom 
and  compassion,  for  some  time. 

I  know  that  many  of  those  who  have 

been  privileged  to  get  the  benefit  of 

John's  services  and,  even  more  impor- 

^tantly,  his  friendship  want  to  Join  in. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this. 

I  do  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  I 
hope  they  will  remember  that  in 
spealcing  about  our  good  friend  John 
they  are  not  under  oath,  but  his 
family  is  with  us  today.  So  we  hope 
the  appropriate  spirit  wlU  accompany 
their  remarks. 

But  in  fact,  in  this  situation  the 
Members  I  know  are  speaking  from  a 
degree  of  great  friendship. 

John  Monahan  has  been  a  very 
strong  and  Important  friend  to  the 
Members  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  I 
think  to  many  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  Members  who  can  thank  him  for 
not  having  missed  a  vote,  for  having 
voted  correctly  when  they  might  have 
voted  incorrectly  inadvertently,  and 
also  for  getting  a  good  deal  of  wisdom 
and  experience  which  he  has  accumu- 
lated over  the  years. 

John  came  through  the  auspices  of 
John  McCormaclL,  one  of  the  great 
Speakers  of  the  House.  He  stayed  on 
to  become  a  very  important  member. 

He  is  about  to  retire,  today  being  his 
last  day.  We  sent  him  off  with  a  bang, 
we  had  19  rollcalls  so  that  we  can  end 
up  where  the  committee  started  out 
with  in  the  first  place,  just  to  keep 
him  working  on  his  last  day.  But  we 
all  wish  him  very  well  as  he  moves  on 
to  the  cape.  We  are  glad  he  will  still  be 
In  Massachusetts. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  from  Massachusetts 
but  I  can  say  that  it  is  Bftassachusetts' 
gain  to  have  the  Monahan  family  re- 
turned to  them,  to  the  Common- 
wealth. It  is  a  gain  for  Falmouth,  it  is 
a  gain  for  Cape  Cod  and  a  gain  for 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  put  a 
statement  in  the  Record  about  John 
Monahan  who  I  have  come  to  thhik 
very  highly  of  and  feel  so  close  to.  But 
I  want  to  make  some  personal  remarks 
and  I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  having  such  a  spe- 
cial order  this  evening. 

We  all,  I  think,  appreciate  his  great 
friendship,  his  advice,  his  experience 
on  so  many  different  matters,  but 
most  of  all  the  way  he  cares  about 
people.  I  think  he  has  given  part  of 
himself  to  aU  of  us  and  his  lovely  wife 
Jeaimie  and  four  wonderful  children, 
Johnny,  Molly,  Kelly  and  Joey. 

It  is  a  wonderful  family,  one  that  we 
could  all  admire,  one  that  is  active  in 
the  community,  in  the  church,  one 
that  sets  an  example  I  think  for  all  of 
us,  one  that  will  be  very  much  missed 
here  In  Washington. 


They  have  seen  a  lot  of  history  to- 
gether over  the  many  years  here  in 
Washington  and  they  have  made  a  lot 
of  history  over  these  many  years  in 
Washington.  They  have  taught  a  lot 
of  Members  a  lot  of  very  good  points 
and  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  our  loss 
that  he  is  retiring.  But  he  Is  smart 
enough  to  retire  when  he  is  so  vigor- 
ous and  young.  I  honestly  do  not  think 
he  will  ever  retire.  He  has  too  much 
experience,  too  much  knowledge,  too 
much  caring  for  the  people  to  ever 
retire.  I  think  it  is  just  a  change  of  ca- 
reers for  John  Monahan  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  tonight. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  now  yield  to  the  Chief 
Deputy  Whip,  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Alexahdsr]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  take  the  floor  this 
evening  to  congratulate  our  friend 
John  Monahan  on  his  great  service  to 
this  institution  and  to  its  Members.  I 
wiU  just  take  a  minute  or  two.  The 
first  time  I  met  John  I  was  In  the  com- 
pany of  the  former  and  dear  departed 
Speaker  John  McCormack.  John  was 
then  the  chief  associate  staff  aide  to 
the  former  Speaker.  I  never  wUl  forget 
what  John  McCormack  said  to  me 
when  I  was  introduced  in  John  Mona- 
han's  presence.  He  said  in  Boston 
brogue,  he  said,  "You  know,  son,  I  am 
from  the  South  as  well  and  I  under- 
stand how  we  southerners  are."  I  was 
looking  a  little  puzzled  at  him  and  he 
said,  "South  Boston,  yes."  That  was 
the  first  time  I  met  John  Monahan. 

Since  I  have  been  here  John  has 
served  in  several  Jobs,  one  of  which  he 
has  been  attending  duties  of  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor;  reminding  me  when 
I  voted  "present"  and  I  should  have 
voted  "nay"  or  "yea"  or  voted  "nay"  or 
"yea"  when  I  should  have  voted 
"present." 
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One  thing  that  many  people  do  not 
know  about  John  is  that  he  Is  an  ath- 
lete, and  he  is  a  runner,  and  I  will  miss 
him  for  many  reasons;  not  Just  his 
dedicated  service  to  Members  and  his 
helpfulness  in  helping  me  vote,  correct 
my  vote,  but  because  he  provided  me 
with  up-to-date  information  on  all  of 
the  foot  races  here  in  the  Washington 
area.  When  there  was  a  10k  or  6k  or  a 
marathon  that  was  announced  over 
the  weekend,  when  I  was  traveling  and 
did  not  have  that  information.  John 
would  always  provide  it  for  me.  and  I 
do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do 
now  that  you  are  leaving.  I  will  t)e  at  a 
loss.  Maybe  In  the  mail  or  by  tele- 
phone you  can  provide  me  that  the  In- 
formation that  I  need  in  order  to  keep 
up  my  running  in  the  Washington 


Seriously,  you  will  be  missed.  John, 
and  your  wonderful  family  will  like- 
wise be  missed,  but  you  know  where 


we  are,  and  keep  in  touch,  and  you 
someday  might  even  set  a  new  record 
in  road  running,  from  the  Cape  all  the 
way  to  Washington. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  chief 
deputy  whip,  and  now  that  he  has  not 
got  special  scheduling  information,  he 
will  have  to  get  it  from  the  whip's 
office  Just  like  the  rest  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  now  yield  to  the  dean 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  who 
has  actually  been  here  long  enough  to 
remember  when  Mr.  Monahan  first 
came. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Parenthetically.  I 
think  perhaps  I  can  remember  when 
he  was  first  bom.  at  this  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Frahk]  for  taking  this  time  to  honor  a 
very  rejected  employee  of  this  great 
legislative  body. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  the  rest  of  my 
colleagues  from  Massachusetts  and 
many  colleagues  throuidiout  the 
Nation  in  paying  tribute  to  John  Leo 
Monahan.  on  this  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Many  of  the  Members  here  well  re- 
member John's  dedicated  and  invalu- 
able service  as  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  our  late  beloved 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack.  from  1959 
through  1970. 

His  desk  in  the  Speaker's  rooms  was 
a  beehive  of  activity.  He  handled  his 
duties  with  a  cool  and  collected  calm 
and  ease  fielding  calls  from  the  White 
House.  Cabinet  officers.  Governors, 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the 
press,  and  John  McCormack's  con- 
stituents from  the  9th  Massachusetts 
District. 

John  joined  Speaker  McCormack  as 
a  staff  assistant  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's office  in  1959,  shortly  after  his 
graduation  from  Boston  College.  He 
had  already  served  2  years  as  an  Army 
sergeant  in  Germany.  For  the  past 
several  years  we  have  seen  him  daily 
as  House  floor  assistant  for  communi- 
cations. He  and  his  lovely  wife,  Jean, 
have  four  children.  Johnny.  Molly. 
Kelly,  and  Joey.  They  will  be  leaving 
Washington  to  take  up  residence  in 
their  new  home  in  Falmouth,  on  Cape 
Cod. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend 
John  for  his  long,  loyal  and  dedicated 
service  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Massachusetts  con- 
gressional delegation  and  wish  him 
many  hv>py  and  pleasant  years  in  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  dean  of 
our  delegation  for  his  kind  remaita 
and  for  letting  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  delegation  know  exactly  what 
Mr.  Monahan's  Job  UUe  was.  I  think 
some  of  us  just  learned  it.  We  knew  he 
did  his  job  very  well:  we  just  were  not 
sure  what  it  was. 
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I  would  be  delighted  now  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
friend  John  L.  Monahan,  within  a  few 
days,  will  retire  as  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  will  be 
missed,  not  only  by  the  other  employ- 
ees of  the  House,  but  by  all  of  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who 
have  worked  with  him  and  respected 
him  down  though  the  years. 

In  the  year  1960.  our  former  Speak- 
er. John  W.  McCormack.  gave  John 
Monahan  his  first  assignment  follow- 
ing his  graduation  from  Boston  Col- 
lege. He  served  at  that  time  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  McCormack  who  was  our 
majority  leader.  The  Speaker  at  that 
time  was  Sam  Raybum  of  Texas. 

John  Monahan  has  served  with  us  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  during 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  periods  in 
the  history  of  our  country.  In  his  25 
years  of  service,  he  has  witnessed 
many  changes,  not  only  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  our  country,  but  in  the  world. 
He  served  during  the  time  of  the  assas- 
sinations of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Martin 
Luther  King,  and  Robert  Kennedy. 
He.  along  with  the  rest  of  us,  has  wit- 
nessed the  changeover  from  the  indus- 
trial age  to  the  space  age.  In  this  25 
years,  our  country  was  engaged  in  the 
most  controversial  war  in  our  history, 
lasting  for  over  12  years.  As  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  year  1958  when  our  space 
committee  and  our  space  agency  were 
placed  into  operation,  we  started  our 
ezploration  of  outer  space.  In  his  cam- 
paign and  in  his  inaugural  speech, 
John  F.  Kennedy  said  he  wanted  us  to 
go  to  the  Moon  and  in  the  25  years 
John  Monahan  has  served  with  us  in 
the  House,  we  have  placed  12  men  on 
the  Moon  and  our  space  shuttles  have 
established  many  records.  John  Mona- 
han served  at  the  time  of  our  200th 
birthday. 

John  Monahan  has  had  the  honor 
and  distinction  of  serving  with  six 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  served  with  a  number  of 
outstanding  men  and  women  who 
during  the  past  25  years  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Men  such  as  Sam 
Raybum.  Tad  Walters,  Brent  Spence, 
Carl  Vinson.  Martin  Dies.  Emanuel 
Cellar,  Dick  Richards,  Richard  Rus- 
sell, George  Aiken,  and  John  W. 
McCormack. 

Everyone  who  has  associated  with 
and  been  a  friend  of  John  Monahan 
knows  that  he  is  a  man  of  independent 
views  and  a  man  of  strong  convictions. 
He  will  leave  behind  him  a  record  as 
one  of  the  employees  of  oiu-  House 
that  wiU  long  be  remembered.  He  is  as 
well  acquainted  with  the  operation  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as 
anyone  that  I  know.  At  all  times  his 
concept  of  public  trust  has  been  with- 
out parallel  and  his  service  in  all  of  his 


assig^ents  has  been  marked  by  a 
high  0ense  of  conscience  and  duty. 

Mr4  Speaker,  John  Monahan  can 
talk  with  you  about  all  of  the  major 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted 
during  his  25  years  of  service  in  the 
House.  As  one  of  the  employees  of  our 
House  who  knows  how  the  records  of 
the  House  are  kept,  he  knows  that  in 
the  year  1834,  by  proper  resolution. 
Joseph  Oale.  Sr.  was  employed  to  com- 
pile a^id  publish  from  authentic  mate- 
rials, the  debates  and  proceedings  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with  an  appendix.  Using  only  hand- 
written ledgers  and  many  abbrevia- 
tions, this  was  almost  an  impossible 
task  to  perform.  John  Monahan  knows 
that  In  order  to  compile  the  records  of 
the  Congress,  the  diary  of  John 
Adants  and  many  other  authentic  ma- 
terials were  used  by  Joseph  Oale.  Sr. 
in  order  to  compile  any  tj^pe  of  an  au- 
then^c  set  of  books  for  recording  the 
histonr  of  the  Congress.  John  Mona- 
han. jMr.  Speaker,  knows  that  before 
the  dpiroRissioNAL  Rkoro  started,  we 
had  me  Aimals  of  Congress.  This  set 
of  books  contains  42  volumes  and  In- 
cludef  the  debates  and  proceedings  be- 
ginning with  March  4.  1789  and  con- 
tinuing on  to  the  year  1824.  He  knows 
that  next  we  had  the  Congressional 
Debates  consisting  of  29  volumes  and 
following  this,  we  had  the  Congres- 
sional Globe.  Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
knows  that  the  Congmsional  Globe, 
beginning  with  the  25th  Congress  and 
extending  through  the  46th  Congress, 
a  perfod  from  1837  to  1874,  resulted  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  108  vol- 
umes. Next,  my  friend.  John  Mona- 
han, can  tell  you  that  the  Cohgues- 
sioNAL  Record  as  we  know  it  today 
started  in  the  year  1874  and  has  con- 
tinueH  to  the  present  day. 

I  can  cite  many  other  examples 
which  provide  the  fact  that  John 
Monaiian  not  only  has  learned  how 
our  Bouse  of  Representatives  oper- 
ates, but  also  I  can  cite  you  many  ex- 
amples of  his  love  and  respect  for  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

If  «iy  friend  John  W.  McCormack 
were  present  today,  he  would  tell  you 
that  John  Monahan  was  his  friend 
and  ^t  he  was  one  of  the  most  loyal 
men  f  e  associated  with  during  his  long 
care^  as  a  public  servant. 

Throughout  my  entire  service  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  I  have  kept  a 
JoumiQ.  Today,  I  have  45  bound  vol- 
umes and  am  working  on  volume  46. 
In  a  1  lumber  of  instances  in  this  Jour- 
nal. I  have  talked  about  my  friend. 
John  Monahan.  Within  the  last  few 
days  while  serving  as  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore on  the  adoption  of  the  rule  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion legislation,  I  was  advised.  Just 
before  I  had  announced  that  all  time 
had  epcpired  on  one  of  the  votes,  that  I 
had  liot  voted.  This  is  one  of  the  numy 
near  escapes  I  have  had  in  my  record 
of  n^er  having  missed  a  day  or  a  vote 
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since  I  hive  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. My  friend,  John  Monahan.  was 
the  one  who  ran  up  to  the  Speaker's 
chair  and  advised  me  that  I  had  better 
vote. 

John  Monahan.  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Jean,  have  four  children;  Molly,  Kelly, 
John,  and!  Joseph.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Monahan  j  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
his  family^  and  they  have  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  qim. 

I  have  served  with  a  great  many  em- 
ployees iq  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  with  approximately  2.000 
Members  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate— none  better  friends  to  me 
than  my  friend  John  Monahan  and 
none  that  I  will  miss  any  more  than  I 
will  miss  him  when  he  leaves  us  and 
returns  to  his  new  home  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Spekker,  I  want  to  wish  John 
Monahan  and  the  members  of  his 
family  the  best  of  everythtog  in  the 
future  and  I  hope  on  many  occasions 


before  I 
that  he 
us. 

Mr. 
from  Kent 
member 
gets  to 

I  now 


my  service  in  the  House, 
come  back  and  visit  with 


I  thank  the  gentleman 
,  and  I  hope  he  will  re- 
kindness  to  him  when  he 
the  Journal. 

the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  my  friend  and  col- 
league who  succeeded,  with  some 
delay.  John  McCormack  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

ISi.  MOJUKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Frank]  for  taking  out  a  spe- 
cial order  on  oiu-  dear  friend,  John 
Monahan.! 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute,  and  offer 
special  th^uyEs  to  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  very  good  friend.  John 
Monahan.  who  will  be  retiring  after 
many  years  of  service  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

John  finishes  a  very  distinguished 
career  that  started  back  in  the  1950's 
when  he  |  worked  for  then-majority 
leader  John  McCormack,  as  legislative 
agent.  Eventually,  John  became  one  of 
the  top  administrative  assistants  to 
John  McCormack  when  he  became 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

John  Monahan's  family  roots  go 
back  to  Iny  home  town  of  South 
Boston,  where  his  father  was  a  very 
prominent  and  well-respected  lawyer. 

John  sp^nt  2  years  in  the  U.S.  Army, 
stationed  In  Germany  through  1955  to 
1967,  where  he  was  discharged  with 
the  rank  of  sergeant. 

John  then  graduated  from  Boston 
College  in  1959,  where  he  was  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Gold  Key  Soci- 
ety. 1 
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Now,  to  those  of  us  who  knew  John 
Monahan,  John  was  a  master  of  the 
put-down.  As  Bill  Alxzaitoer  said, 
John  Monahan  loved  to  Jog.  Well,  it 


seems  that  John  Monahan's  good 
friend  and  my  good  friend,  Harry 
McDonough,  happened  to  get  his 
hands  on  a  Harvard  sweatsuit  which 
fit  John  Monahan,  so  John  put  the 
suit  on  and  was  running  along  Rock 
Creek  Parkway  one  day  when  this  big 
Mercedes  limousine  pulled  up  beside 
him,  and  he  said.  "Sir,  I  see  you  are 
wearing  a  Harvard  sweatsuit."  He  said, 
"What  class?" 

John  said,  "Oh,  I  didn't  go."  He  said, 
"I  bought  it  at  a  yard  sale  for  15  cents 
yesterday." 

Of  course,  the  fellow  Just  rolled  the 
window  up  and.  I  am  sure,  drove  away 
very  sad. 

But  during  many  years  in  the  House 
John  has  provided  a  wide  range  of 
services  in  assisting  the  Democratic 
Party,  starting  with  Speaker  McCor- 
mack. to  his  present  Job  as  the  Floor 
Assistant  for  Communications.  John's 
dedication  to  Job  performance  over  the 
years  is  a  good  example  of  hard-work- 
ing loyalty.  John  would  always  go  that 
extra  mile  when  it  came  to  assisting 
Democratic  Members  or  their  staffs 
during  votes  or  other  procedural  mat- 
ters. John's  expertise  of  the  communi- 
cations system  was  a  valuable  asset  to 
Members  during  votes  on  many,  many 
critical  issues. 

Personally,  I  will  miss  John.  His  sto- 
ries of  Speaker  McCormack  alwasrs 
brought  a  smile  to  my  face  and 
brought  back  some  very  fond  memo- 
ries. I  congratulate  John  for  his  past 
work  with  his  lovely  wife,  Jean,  and 
his  four  children.  John,  Molly.  Kelly 
and  Joey.  John,  I  am  sure,  is  guaran- 
teed to  have  a  future  filled  with  pros- 
perity and  friendship  and  family. 

I  vrish  John  well  in  his  future  en- 
deavors, and  I  offer  my  most  sincere 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  his 
many,  many  years  of  hard  work  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez], 
who  was  gracious  enough  to  allow  us 
to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
the  gentleman  gives  us  to  bid  farewell 
to  a  very  good  friend  and  one  of  the 
most  valued  employees  that  some  of 
us  have  gotten  to  know  here  during 
our  term  of  office  and  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  am  particularly  happy,  not  to  see 
him  leave,  but  happy  with  the  assur- 
ances I  have  received  from  him  that 
when  he  moves  to  Cape  Cod  the  first 
thing  he  is  doing  is  installing  cable  so 
he  can  watch  the  special  orders  from 
the  floor  of  the  House.  He  has  given 
me  that  solemn  promise.  He  has  got  a 
commitment,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  I  have  acceded  to  his  decision 
to  quit  the  House. 

Of  course,  everyone  who  has  ever 
gotten  to  know  John  Monahan  knows 


that  he  is  a  fellow  who  has  wit  and 
fire  and  humor  and  is  all  Irish,  and  I 
also  know  that  I  have  bequeathed  to 
him  his  vocabulary  in  Spanish.  He 
could  not  reciprocate  because  he  could 
not  tell  me  anything  equivalent  in 
Gaelic.  But  he  can  quote  at  great 
length  all  of  the  Irish  poets,  and  it  is  a 
real,  real  treat  to  listen  to  John  Mona- 
han quote  poetry. 

I  certainly  Join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  John  and  all  of  his  family  well 
and  continued  happiness  when  he  goes 
back  to  Massachusetts.  As  I  said,  and  I 
repeat.  I  wiU  be  speaking  to  him  in  the 
future  as  I  take  these  special  orders 
that  he  has  assured  he  has  looked  for- 
ward to  listening  on  every  occasion.  He 
said  he  has  missed  very  few. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts again. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas.  He  may,  of  coiirse.  Just  be 
watching  reruns  of  this  one,  so  you 
may  have  trouble  getting  through. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Studds,  who  is 
about  to  have  the  man-who-is-about- 
to-leave-us,  Mr.  Monahan.  as  a  new 
constituent. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  at  this  point  in  the  spe- 
cial order,  especially  one  conducted  by 
our  intensely  emotional  delegation, 
one  normally  has  to  annoimce  that 
the  subject  has  not  passed  away.  This 
is  not  a  memorial  service.  Not  only 
that,  John  is  not  only  alive  and  well, 
he  is  a  heck  of  a  lot  smarter  than  most 
of  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  triply 
wise.  First  of  all,  he  is  leaving  the  dis- 
trict of  the  gentleman  in  the  well; 
second,  he  is  moving  to  Cape  Cod;  and. 
third,  he  is  leaving  Washington.  Now, 
when  you  put  those  three  things  to- 
gether, you  have  a  piece  of  wisdom 
that  is  not  often  reflected.  I  think,  in 
this  body. 

BSay  I  also  say  that  he  is  addressing 
a  distinct  shortage  on  Cvpe  Code  at 
the  same  time,  that  is.  a  shortage  of 
Democrats.  And  we  are  delighted  he 
has  chosen  to  come  at  a  time  when  it 
is  relatively  safe,  a  visa  is  no  longer  re- 
quired, at  least  not  in  the  town  of  Fal- 
mouth. There  are  some  towns  on  the 
cape  where  that  is  the  case  and  where 
there  are  people  alive  who  can  remem- 
ber when  one  would  not  admit  that 
one  was  a  Democrat  there. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  though,  with  all  due 
respect  to  his  own  eloquence  and  the 
length  of  his  eloquence,  that  when  one 
arrives  on  Cape  Cod  the  odds  of  being 
attracted  to  watching  the  proceedings 
of  this  House  on  cable  television  di- 
minish considerably  season  by  season 
and  day  by  day,  and  John  will  at  long 
last  be  liberated  from  this  silly  outfit 
that  we  wear  here.  One  of  the  first 
things  they  will  ask  him  when  he  ar- 
rives on  Cape  Cod,  if  indeed  he  forgets 
to  change  clothes,  is.  "What  is  that 


around  your  neck?"  He  will  explain 
that  that  is  a  necktie,  that  is  a  piece  of 
clothing  that  is  worn  on  occasion  by 
people  who  work  here,  but  I  think  you 
will  find  that  as  the  necktie  and  the 
Jacket  and  the  formal  attire  are  re- 
placed by  distinctly  saltier  wear,  that 
the  attraction  of  television  in  gener- 
al—I  will  not  speculate  about  this  par- 
ticiilar  programming  in  particular- 
will  diminish  as  he  flourishes  I  hope  in 
a  very  special  place.  We  are  very  proud 
and  very  happy  to  have  him.  and  we 
hope  he  will  live  and  vote  there  for  a 
very  long  time  to  come. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remaiiu. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  about  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Worcester,  but  before 
I  do  that  I  notice  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  back  and  I  want  to  express- 
ly thank  him  for  allowing  us  to  go 
ahead  of  him  in  the  order,  to  make 
this  possible  for  Mr.  Monahan  and  his 
loverly  family  who  if  they  were 
present  here  we  could  not  admowl- 
edge  it  because  it  would  be  against  the 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Worcester,  Mr.  [Easlt]. 

BCr.  EARLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  this  special  order,  and  I  am  happy 
to  participate  in  it. 

When  I  got  elected  in  1974.  Speaker 
John  McCormack,  whose  name  is 
being  used  quite  often  here,  who  was  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine,  who  was  one 
of  the  finest  men  I  ever  met  in  my  life, 
told  me  about  several  Members.  He 
gave  me  a  little  insight  and  a  little 
advice  about  several  Members.  He 
spoke  of  one  employee,  Jtist  one,  and 
that  was  John  Monahan.  He  told  me 
John  Monahan  was  reliable,  trustwor- 
thy, a  real  family  man.  who  alwasrs 
available  if  you  need  any  advice. 

John.  I  found  all  of  those  things  to 
be  true. 

I  really  want  to  address  my  remaiiu 
to  Jean  and  your  two  sons  and  your 
two  daughters.  Your  father  has  been  a 
tribute  to  the  Federal  Government,  he 
has  been  a  tribute  to  the  U.8.  Con- 
gress, and  he  has  been  everything  that 
John  McCormack  said  he  was.  a  fine, 
fine  man. 

I  often  heard  our  present  Speaker. 
Speaker  Tom  O'Neill  say  that  John 
Monahan  was  a  beautiful,  beautiful 
person. 

So,  John.  I  am  happy  to  participate 
in  this  special  order.  I  want  to  wish 
you  and  your  whole  family  good 
health,  a  long  retirement,  and  you 
have  been  very  nice  to  an  awful  lot  of 
us. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Worcester. 

As  our  friend.  John,  knows,  cheerful 
remarks  from  our  friend  from  Worces- 
ter are  not  exactly  fluent  around  here, 
so  John  has  now  got  something  that 
will  be  a  volume  tJl  by  itself  in  the 
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Journal  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Now,  Bfo.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  jield 
to  our  very  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bdt- 
mitt]. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
sad  and  it  is  also  beautiful  It  is  sad  be- 
cause we  are  not  going  to  see  him  as 
often  as  we  have  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
beautiful  because  it  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  things  that  are  on  our 
hearts  and  have  been  on  our  hearts 
for  a  very  long  time.  I.  like  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [BCr.  Natchxr]. 
have  tried  to  keep  up  a  good  voting 
record,  and  Mr.  Monahan— John— has 
made  that  possible  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. I  am  very  deeply  grateful  to 
him  for  that.  But  I  have  other  reasons 
for  being  grateful  to  him,  because  I 
have  found  his  wisdom  to  be  very  out- 
standing. He  is  a  very  thoughtful  man. 
a  very  able  man.  I  oftentimes  con- 
versed with  him  about  legislation,  and 
I  am  impressed  with  the  quality  of  his 
mind.  He  has  a  good  mind.  And  any- 
body who  knows  him  knows  that  he  is 
a  man  of  physical  development  be- 
cause you  cannot  be  with  him  very 
long  without  his  talking  about  the 
next  race  he  is  in  or  something  like 
that.  So  that  is  inspiring,  at  least  to  us 
men  folk  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  see  that  he  is  keeping  alive 
and  vital  in  that  way. 

And  then  he  is  a  tremendous  person 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  manners, 
friendship.  Sometimes  I  think  that  is 
the  greatest  thing  in  life  anyway, 
friendship.  He  develops  in  that  way. 
He  helps  people.  He  is  friendly  to  ev- 
eryone. But  I  must  say  that  the  most 
inspiring  thing  to  me  about  John  is  his 
dedication  to  his  Lord.  He  is  a  reli- 
gious man.  I  think  it  is  wonderful  to 
talk  to  a  man  who  has  a  sense  of  Ood 
being  among  us,  and  he  is  a  man  who 
does,  in  that  he  has  closely  tied  his 
love  and  affection  for  his  family,  be- 
cause, again,  what  greater  gift  does 
God  give  than  one's  family?  So  he  is 
an  inspiring  person.  We  hope  he  will 
come  back  here  many,  many  times.  We 
are  so  happy  he  has  been  with  us  in 
the  years  he  has  been  here. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  who  speaks 
to  us  from  a  very  rich  and  long  per- 
spective as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
and  I  know  his  words  mean  a  great 
deal  to  John.  The  gentleman  alluded 
to  John's  physical  concerns,  and  I,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  intend  to 
keep  in  touch  with  him.  If  either  one 
of  us  gets  the  urge  to  eat  too  much,  we 
will  be  in  touch  with  each  other,  since 
we  have  at  least  promised  we  will  keep 
each  other  from  getting  fat  again. 

Now  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
very  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Louisiana  [Mrs.  Booosl. 
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Mrs^  BOOOS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  also  thank  the  gen- 
tlemafi  for  taking  this  special  order, 
becau4e  I  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  remember 
when  John  first  came  to  the  House.  I 
have  admired  his  service  through  sev- 
eral (House  administrations  and 
through  the  administrations  of  six 
Presiqents. 

We,  of  course,  are  going  to  miss 
John  very  much,  especially  because  in 
the  nbld  of  his  original  sponsor,  the 
late  Speaker  McCormack.  John  is  a 
person  of  the  highest  personal  integri- 
ty. 14  addition  to  that,  with  Mr. 
McCofmack.  he  believes  that  the 
House)  of  Representatives  is  a  funda- 
mental democratic  institution  of 
Amerfcan  Oovemment,  and  he  has 
had  a  profound  respect  and  affection 
for  itsi  Members. 

Another  great  servant  of  this  House, 
D.B.  tardlman,  once  quoted  Stephen 
K.  Bailey  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  he  said  that: 

The  House  U  a  supremely  humanizing 
acency.  of  our  government  Critic,  educator, 
stubborn  in  sister,  that  technology  be  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  its  human  effects. 

Surely  John  has  made  certain  that 
the  Democratic  Members  have  thusly 
expressed  themselves  in  their  best  in- 
terest! and  the  best  interests  of  their 
district  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  NAtion. 

He  Qot  only  has  had  a  respect  and  a 
love  for  the  Members,  but  he  has  en- 
joyed great  compatibility  with  the 
other  workers  and  the  other  Members 
in  the  House  establishment.  I  have 
been  so  pleased  to  hear  the  word 
"beautiful"  used  in  several  of  the  trib- 
utes because  today  I  went  to  the  only 
persoii  I  could  think  of  who  had  had  a 
longed  service  in  the  House  to  ask 
what  t  should  say  about  John.  I  went 
to  Raymond  Roebuck,  and  I  said. 
"What  should  I  say  about  John  Mona- 
han?"! And  he  said.  "Anything  you  say 
that  k  beautiful  will  be  appropriate, 
because  John  Monahan  is  a  beautiful 
man." 

So,  John,  we  leave  you  with  that.  We 
know  you  will  be  sorely  missed.  We 
thanl^  you  for  all  your  years  of  service, 
and  ^e  have  to  admit  that  we  rejoice 
with  Jeanie  and  Johnny  and  Molly 
and  Kelly  and  Joey  becaiise  we  know 
that  they  are  going  to  have  more  of 
your  attention  and  more  of  your  time 
and  be  able  to  spend  a  lovely,  lovely 
f utur#  together. 

So,  au  revoir,  Ood  bless  you,  and 
thank  you  for  all  you  have  done. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
womeh.  Mr.  Monahan's  plan  to  help 
me  keep  my  weight  imder  control  is  al- 
ready working;  he  has  got  so  many 
friends,  I  am  missing  dinner.  I  will 
stick  It  through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Kildxe]. 

Mr.lKILDEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yi^dlng  to  me. 
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lb.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  orar  8  years  ago,  one  of  the 
first  persops  I  met  was  John  Mona- 
han. 

I  soon  diK»vered  that  he  is  truly  a 
man  in  whf  m  there  is  no  guile. 

Almost  every  legislative  day  in  these 
8M  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity, 
indeed,  th^  good  fortune  of  having  a 
conversation  with  John  Monahan. 

We  discussed  almost  everjrthing  pos- 
sible; but  mostly  our  conversations 
were  abot^t  life,  relationships,  and 
values. 

John  has  his  likes  and  dislikes  and  is 
not  hesitant  to  express  them.  Among 
his  great  likes  and  loves  are  his 
family— his  wife  Jeannle.  his  chil- 
dren—Johnny, Molly,  Kelly,  and  Joey. 

His  family  is  his  priceless  responsi- 
bility. I  atai  a  better  father  and  a 
better  husband  because  of  my  friend- 
ship with  Jjohn  Monahan. 

He  carrias  to  this  day  a  tender  devo- 
tion to  his  Speaker  John  McCormack. 
No  Speaker  could  ask  for  a  more  de- 
voted and  loyal  assistant  than  John 
Monahan  was  to  John  McCormack. 

John  Moiiahan  loves  this  institution 
and  wants]  it  to  be  respected  and  re- 
vered by  those  who  serve  here  as 
Members  or  staff. 

I  am  a  better  Member  of  Congress 
because  of  John  Monahan. 

John,  we  will  miss  you  here. 

We  will  miss  your  wit,  your  clearly 
expressed  opinions,  and  your  love  of 
poetry. 

But  above  aU,  I  will  miss  the  pres- 
ence of  a  very  decent  htunan  being. 

VLt.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from:  Pennsylvania  [BCr.  Kost- 
matxh].      I         

Mr.  KOOTMAYER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman foriylelding  to  me. 

Mr.  Spe&er,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman]  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
DoimsLLT^  for  allowing  me  to  proceed 
him,  and  also  our  colleague  [Mr. 
F^AHK].  for  taking  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1976, 1  befhended  two  individuals,  one 
was  at  that  time  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive from  the  Second  District  of  Ne- 
braska, John  J.  Cavanaugh.  The  other 
was  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Monahan.  During  my  first 
two  terms  i3ef  ore  my  service  was  invol- 
untarily iiiterrupted  in  this  institu- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. Mr.  ^onahan  would  talk  to  me 
when  almi^t  no  one  else  here  would. 
He  would  watch  me  as  I  began  to  per- 
form my  many  misdeeds,  that  I  did 
during  those  first  two  terms  before  I 
became  a  changed  person,  and  he 
would  look  at  me  and  say,  "Mr.  Kost- 
MATXR,  I  do  not  think  you  want  to 
offer  that  amendment  denying  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  right  to  mall  out 
calendars,"  and  I  would  go  cavalierly 
on  my  way.  foolish  in  not  listening  and 
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heeding  and  learning  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mona- 
han, who  knew  so  much  more  than  I. 

He  is  surely  as  much  a  Member  of 
this  institution  as  any  of  us.  All  of  us 
admire  so  greatly  his  loyalty  and  his 
devotion.  These  are  truly  the  two 
qualities  about  him  which  I  admire 
the  most.  His  loyalty  and  his  devotion 
to  his  family,  to  his  faith,  to  his  coun- 
try, to  this  institution,  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

All  of  us  appreciate  his  friendship 
and  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  can 
truly  say  that  having  listened  to  him, 
having  learned  from  him,  I  am  truly  a 
better  Member  of  this  body  today. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
particularly  gracious  of  him  to  be  so 
kind  at  a  time  he  acluiowledges  that 
he  will  have  no  friends  left  in  the 
House  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Doh- 
hellt]. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jieldlng  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  ask  my  friend  a 
question:  Is  this  the  same  John  Mona- 
han that  was  working  here  on  the 
floor  over  the  course  of  the  last  few 
years  that  everybody  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  someone  in  the  gallery  that 
bears  a  distinct  resemblance,  but  the 
people  that  have  been  working  on 
Mengele  have  not  been  available,  so 
we  have  not  established  a  positive 
identification. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Well,  if  it  is  the 
same  individual.  I  certainly  have  a  few 
things  to  say. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
Bedell].  The  Chair  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman not  to  refer  to  the  people  in 
the  gallery. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  The  gentleman 
clearly  will  not  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  apologize  to  the 
Chair  for  that. 

I  would  Just  say  to  my  friend  that 
Mr.  Monahan  is  gone  10  minutes  and 
already  we  are  violating  the  rules 
without  him.  See  what  kind  of  trouble 
we  are  in? 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  We  do  not  have 
much  time,  but  we  could  go  on  with 
this  little  dog  and  pony  show  for  the 
next  45  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John,  without  a  doubt, 
has  a  special  relationship  with  all  the 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  and 
many  of  our  good  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side. 

One  of  the  things  that  really  struck 
me  about  the  esteem  and  the  respect 
that  John  Monahan  is  held  by.  not 
only  the  Members,  but  especially  by 
his  colleagues  and  peers,  was  over  the 
course  of  the  last  few  days  individuals 
who  work  in  this  institution,  when 
they  heard  that  we  were  having  a  spe- 


cial order  for  John,  asked  that  If  in 
the  course  of  that  special  order  we 
could  convey  to  John  and  his  wife 
Jeanie  and  his  family  just  their  re- 
spect and  their  friendship  and  their 
admiration  for  John  and  the  work 
that  he  has  provided  for  this  institu- 
tion and  the  friendship  that  he  has 
provided  the  people  that  are  here  at 
20  minutes  of  9. 

The  other  significant  thing  that  is 
happening  this  evening  at  20  minutes 
of  9.  this  could  be  very  well  the  first 
time  in  25  years  of  service  to  this  Insti- 
tution that  John  Monahan  has  ever 
been  here  for  a  special  order.  I  think  it 
Is  significant  that  John  is  with  It,  and 
my  coUeagues  from  Massachusetts 
have  spoken  so  eloquently  about 
John's  and  his  relationship  with 
former  Speaker  McCormack.  and  for 
those  of  us  that  come  from  the  city  of 
Boston  and  for  somebody  like  myself 
who  grew  up  always  having  one  Con- 
gressman, and  his  name  was  John 
McCormack.  and  having  been  so  hon- 
ored to.  in  1978.  be  elected  to  this  in- 
stitution. I  went  to  see  John  McCor- 
mack to  ask  for  his  advice  and  his 
counsel  about  what  my  service  In  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  would  be 
like,  what  types  of  people  I  ought  to 
look  toward  In  Washington  for  help 
and  advice  for  a  freshman  Member. 
John  McCormack  was  just  so  gracious 
in  terms  of  giving  me  his  experience  of 
great  service  to  the  United  States  and 
to  this  institution.  But  the  one  thing 
that  he  said  to  me.  he  said  that  you 
could  never  go  wrong  If  you  went  to  a 
fellow  named  John  Monahan  and 
asked  for  his  advice.  That  has  Just 
been  so  true  in  my  over  6  years  of  serv- 
ice here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  think  that  during  the  course  of  1- 
day  session,  a  minimum  of  a  quorum 
of  Members  walked  through  that  little 
office  on  the  side  to  say  hello  to  John, 
to  ask  what  the  program  was.  to  ask 
when  the  session  would  be  ending  to 
get  an  update  on  exactly  what  amend- 
ments would  be  filed  and  what  amend- 
ments would  be  voted  on.  The  institu- 
tion woriced  better  and  the  relation- 
ships between  the  Members  and  the 
staff  were  better  because  of  John's 
dedicated,  dellgent,  and  cheerful  serv- 
ice. 

Unsolicited  advice  from  time  to  time, 
but  you  expect  that  from  somebody 
who  is  Irish  and  who  is  from  Boston. 
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For  those  of  you  who  do  not  have 
those  cultural  advantages,  I  would  say 
that  that  special  little  bit  of  Irish 
advice  becomes  very  helpful  to  those 
of  us  who  were  new  to  this  institution, 
and  for  many  veteran  Members  of  this 
institution. 

John  now  has  to  have  some  bitter- 
sweet feelings  about  the  new  phase  of 
life  that  he  is  entering,  bitter  because 
he  is  leaving  an  institution  that  he 


loved,  and  he  is  leaving  people  that 
John  clearly  loves;  sweet  because  he  Is 
doing  something  that  he  has  wanted 
to  do  for  a  very  long  time,  returning  to 
the  scene  of  his  crimes  in  Falmouth. 
MA. 

For  those  of  us  who  know  John  and 
know  his  friends  Mo  Moffett  and  Bill 
Crowley  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  of 
characters,  but  great  people  that  John 
grew  up  with  and  has  spent  his  sum- 
mers with  over  the  course  of  the  last 
25  years  in  Washington.  I  can  say  that 
they  look  forward  to  having  John 
return  to  Cape  Cod.  and  those  of  us  in 
Massachusetts  are  grateful  that  he  is 
coming  back  home. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
OoiTZALEz].  stated  that  John  will  be  so- 
liciting C-iSpan  and  ca  le  so  that  he 
can  watch  what  is  going  on  here.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  be  a  prodigious  letter 
writer  and  telephone  caller  to  those  of 
us  from  Massachusetts  when  he  finds 
out  that  we  might  not  be  voting  the 
way,  from  time  to  time,  that  John 
would  like  to  see  the  dele^iitlon  vote. 

But  we  certainly  and  clearly  will 
miss  him  here  in  Washington.  The  ad- 
vantage that  we  have  is  that  back  in 
Massachusetts  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  him.  The  advantage  that 
the  Democratic  Members  of  this  insti- 
tution have  is  that  John  will,  from 
time  to  time,  be  calling,  and  when  he 
comes  back  to  Washington  vk^ting  the 
people  that  he  has  befrlenc<!d  and 
who  will  be  friends  of  John's,  even 
though  he  is  400  miles  away,  will  be 
friends  of  his  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

So  in  conclusion,  let  me  Just  say  to 
Jeanne  and  to  the  kids,  we  welcome 
you  home.  We  thank  you  for  allowing 
your  husband  to  spend  so  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  on  behalf  of  this  Insti- 
tution and  the  Members  of  this  House. 
We  wish  you  well  in  your  years  ahead. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

And  now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
whose  district  will  be  contiguous  by 
water  to  Mr.  Monahan's  new  home, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 

HUQHBS]. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  congratulate 
him  for  taking  out  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  as  one  of  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  that  our  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  was  talk- 
ing about.  I  can  think  of  a  lot  of  rea- 
sons why  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
John  Monahan.  and  I  found  other  rea- 
sons out  tonight.  I  did  not  realize  it 
was  John  Monahan.  oiu-  colleague 
here  on  the  floor,  that  in  fact  stymied 
the  Kostmayer  amendments  on  calen- 
dars and  so  forth,  and  to  him  we  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  for  just  that. 

To  know  John  Monahan  is  to  love 
John  Monahan.  I  think  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
said  it  well  when  he  talked  about  his 
some  46  volumes,  his  Journals,  and  the 
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place  that  John  wUl  play  in  his  vol- 
umes. I  have  only  been  here  10  yean. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  can  say  that  when  I 
write  my  voliunes  that  John  is  also 
going  to  play  a  very  important  iMut  in 
my  memoirs.  He  Is  a  man  of  great  in- 
tellect, with  a  tremendous  sense  of 
humor.  He  is  a  storyteller.  He  always 
has  somethlne  interesting  to  talk 
about.  He  is  one  of  the  most  positive 
people  that  you  will  meet  anywhere, 
and  it  Just  wlU  not  seem  right  to  walk 
into  the  Chamber  for  debate  or  for 
votes  and  not  see  John  Monahan  and 
his  smiling  face,  busily  at  work  trying 
to  save  Members  from  themselves  as 
they  get  engaged  in  conversation  and 
not  remember  to  vote. 

He  has  a  beautiful  family.  His  wife. 
Jeanne,  and  Johnny,  Molly.  Joey,  and 
Kelly  are  absolutely  beautiful  people. 
I  know  that  when  they  retire  to  the 
Cape  they  will.  I  say  to  my  coUeague 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Dohitklly], 
write  to  us  because  he  Is  going  to 
become  a  little  more  conservative  than 
you  are.  Mr.  Domiikllt.  He  is  going  to 
be  writing  to  us  about  the  deduction 
for  local  and  State  taxes.  I  can  assure 
you.  and  other  issues  that  are  going  to 
be  important  to  him. 

We  are  going  to  miss  John.  He  has 
been  a  real  asset  to  the  House  of  Rei>- 
resentatives.  I  am  proud  to  call  John 
Monahan  a  friend,  and  wish  he  and 
his  lovely  family  many,  many  years  of 
happiness  and  success  and  health  at 
their  home  on  the  Ciuw.  Come  back 
and  visit  with  us. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  now  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Let  me 
^?ologize.  Monahan  had  a  couple 
more  friends  than  I  had  anticipated 
and  this  is  taking  longer  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
taking  part. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  first  of  all 
that  I  am  delighted  to  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  yield  earlier  and  to  have  a 
chance  to  participate.  I  think  it  is  a 
tribute  to  John  that  as  various  friends 
saw  in  their  offices  what  was  being  dis- 
cussed, that  more  Members  have  come 
over  to  pay  tribute  to  his  years  of  serv- 
ice than  on  many  topics  that  we  would 
think  of  as  being  far  weightier. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  could 
not  let  this  pass  purely  as  a  Democrat- 
ic tribute;  that  I  wanted  to  say  Just  for 
a  moment  to  your  family  and  to  every- 
body who  listens  to  and  pajrs  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  House  that 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  the  real  comity  of 
this  House  starts  with  the  staff,  and 
the  willingness  to  work  long  hours,  to 
advise  all  of  us.  In  fact.  I  was  Just  sit- 
ting in  the  back  being  assured  by  our 
floor  staff  that  John  has  given  great 
bipartisan  advice  on  running,  and  that 
in  many  ways,  as  a  personal  friend. 
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to  friends  in  what  is  a  human 
instittktion.  he  has  played  a  key  role. 

I  a|so  wanted  to  take  Just  one 
moment  to  say  to  your  family  that  I 
can  imagine  how  many  long  nights 
there: were.  I  can  imagine  how  much 
time  Was  taken  up.  I  Just  want  to  say 
to  yoa  that  if  it  were  not  for  people 
like  your  dad  and  your  husband,  will- 
ing to  come  here,  to  spend  these  hours 
to  put  up  with  us.  it  would  be  impostd- 
ble  for  this  great  democracy  to  fimc- 
tion  or  this  great  room  to  function. 

So  I  think  for  every  Republican.  I 
say  that  we  will  miss  you.  that  we 
hope  ^hat  you  do  have  a  great  time  up 
on  th«  Cape,  that  we  hope  that  you  do 
find  happiness  up  there,  but  that  we 
cherish  the  memory,  the  experience, 
the  wisdom  that  you  left  here,  and  we 
thank'  you  for  the  years  you  have 
given  to  make  this  process  possible. 

Mr.  lFRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  lentiments  that  express  the  feel- 
ings ofa  lot  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  TkazlbrI. 

Mr.  TRAKLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fbr  yielding,  and  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachufetts  for  taking  this  time  so  that 
we  mfeht  all  honor  that  great  public 
servant  and  great  American,  John 
Monahan. 

There  is  a  time  to  plant  and  a  time 
to  sow,  a  time  to  live  and  a  time  to  die. 
a  time  to  come  and  a  time  to  go.  Un- 
fortunately, in  our  work  oftentimes  we 
do  noi  appreciate  being  admonished  to 
go.  John,  in  his  wisdom,  has  elected  to 
depart  from  this  body  and  from  this 
area  otf  the  United  States  and  go  bac^ 
in  a  sense,  to  his  native  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  to  Cape  Cod.  I  always 
think  of  Cape  Cod  as  sort  of  a  sepa- 
rate Hist  State.  It  is  a  gorgeous  and 
beautiful  peninsula,  a  cape  second 
only  to  that  of  Bflchlgan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  John  as  a 
dedicated  employee  of  this  Hoxise. 
dedicated  to  the  Nation  and  to  this 
body.  I  to  the  Democratic  Caucus,  and 
indeed  to  all  of  the  Members,  as  my 
predeMssor  a  few  moments  ago  ob- 
serve4  It  is  with  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  sadness  that  I  see  him  go.  He 
and  I  share  certain  bles^ngs  that  have 
imited  us  in  a  comradeship  that  has 
been  a  great  pleasure  and  a  Joy  to  me. 
and  earlched  my  life  very  much. 

So  with  that  touch  of  sadness.  I  am 
at  th4  same  time  very  delighted  that 
to  do  this  thing  which  he 
ited  to  do  for  so  long  and  to 
le  many  years  remaining  to  him 
lovely  wife  Jeanne  and  to  his 
famU;^  and  to  do  those  things  which 
they  have  sought  to  do  during  this 
past  period  which  they  can  look  for- 
ward to  in  the  future.  We  salute  him. 
He  has  been  an  outstanding  staff 
person,  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
staff,  In  a  sense,  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  so  ably  serves  this 
Natlop.  The  membership  here,  and 
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^very  one  of  us.  It  would  be 
for  us  to  do  our  Jobs  with- 
personnel  such  as  John 
in  those  responsibilities. 

D  1930 

So  as  he  takes  leave  of  us.  I  extend 
to  him  and  to  his  loved  ones  my  very 
best  personal  wishes  and  my  congratu- 
lations. You  are  going  to  have  a  very 
wonderful  life.  and.  never  fear,  we  are 
going  to  fihd  you  on  Ciu>e  Cod.  wher- 
ever you  a^.  We  know  you  will  have  a 
spare  bedroom,  and  we  look  forward  to 
Joining  wltn  you  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemanjyleld? 

ytt.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  |Tew  York. 

Mr.  WElSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  for  yielding  to 
me  to  speaf  on  this  special  order. 

liCr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  for  letting  those  of  us  who 
are  not  privileged  to  be  Members  of 
that  great)  delegation  participate  in 
this  specla^  order. 

John  Mpnahan  is  a  special  human 
being  and  jhas  been  a  great  and  won- 
derful public  servant.  He  is  and  has 
been  a  peason  who  has  made  it  a  Joy 
for  me  personally  to  participate  in  the 
work  of  tnis  House.  There  are  occa- 
sions when,  coming  to  this  floor,  it  is 
sort  of  a  grim  experience  and  you  do 
not  really  look  forward  to  it.  One 
thing  that  often  made  it  bearable  was 
the  fact  that  you  luiew  that  John 
would  be  here  and  he  would  be  partici- 
pating in  his  usual  energetic  and  effi- 
cient way,  that  he  would  be  keeping 
tabs  on  what  was  happening  on  the 
floor,  and  that  he  would  be  advising 
you  as  to  I  the  good  and  Insane  and 
insane  thmgs  that  were  happening 
and  generally  keeping  the  tradition 
and  the  respect  for  the  country  and 
for  the  institutions  of  this  Nation 
alive.         I 

I  think  that  it  is  no  accident  that 
the  praise  I  that  John  receives  is  a  bi- 
partisan piaise,  because  I  think  he  has 
always  conducted  himself  in  such  a 
fashion  that  he  is  a  servant  not  of  any 
one  party  but  of  the  Nation  and  of  the 
instltutionl 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  with  all  of  his 
friends  in  this  tribute.  This  really  has 
been  a  denionstration  that,  in  addition 
to  this  beii«  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, it  has  been  the  John  Monahan 
Fan  Club.  I 

We  sharf  our  love  of  John  with  his 
wife  and  tails  family.  We  wish  him  and 
them  well,  and  we  congratulate  him 
on  the  service  that  he  has  rendered  to 
the  camAts.  to  the  House,  and  to  all 
of  us.  We  know  that  he  is  going  to 
enjoy  his  time  away  from  us. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  And  let  me  say  that  in 
future  years,  when  the  new  edition  of 
Trivial   Pdrsult   comes   out   and   the 


question  is,  "When  was  the  last  time 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wnss]  and  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  GniosiCH]  both  Joined  among 
a  few  Members  of  the  House  to  speak 
on  the  same  side  of  an  issue?"  the 
answer  wlU  be  "Johnny  Monahan." 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Itfr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts yielding,  and  I  congratulate 
him  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
honor  our  good  friend.  John  Mona- 
han. 

Indeed  I  have  been  here  10  V4  years, 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Wzluam  L. 
Natchib,  whose  district  adjoins  mine, 
has  been  here  31  years.  John  Mona- 
han has  been  here  25V^  years  and  has 
served  as  our  House  floor  communica- 
tions director.  One  reason  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natchxr],  after  31 
years  still  has  a  perfect  voting  record 
is  because  John  Monahan  was  here  for 
25  Vi  of  those  years  on  the  House  floor 
to  make  sure  Bux  Natcher  did  not 
miss  any  votes.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
many  times  my  dear  colleague  and 
friend.  WnxiAM  Natcbkr,  would  vote, 
and  then  toward  the  end  of  the  vote, 
when  the  Speaker  was  about  to  final- 
ize the  vote,  John  Monahan  would 
make  eye  contact  with  William 
NATCHsa  and  remind  ttie  distinguished 
Kentucklan  that  he  had  in  fact  voted. 

We  appreciate  John  Monahan  for 
many  other  reasons  than  for  helping 
us  as  Members.  He  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  me  on  many  occasions.  His 
family  has  been  complimented  here 
several  times.  I  iuiow  John  looks  for- 
ward to  retirement  and  going  back  to 
Massachusetts  where  he  can  spend 
more  time  with  his  wife  Jeanne  and 
his  children  Johnny,  Mollle,  Joey,  and 
Kelly. 

The  one  daughter  I  mentioned, 
Mollle  Monahan,  attends  Langley 
EUgh  School  and  is  in  the  same  class 
with  my  own  daughter,  Kelly  Lynn 
Hubbard,  and  quite  often  I  would 
greet  John  Monahan  on  the  House 
floor  with  "How  is  Mollle  Monahan?" 
And  quite  often  I  would  see  him  come 
in  and  John  Monahan  would  ask  me 
how  Kelly  Lynn  Hubbard  is. 

I  will  miss  him  because  he  is  a 
friend.  I  will  miss  him  because  he  has 
been  very  efficient  in  his  duties  help- 
ing us  here  on  the  House  floor  to 
Icnow  which  Democrats  have  voted 
this  way  and  which  Republicans  have 
voted  another  way.  letting  us  on  the 
Kentucky  delegation  know  how  oxir 
colleagues  have  voted,  and  from  time 
to  time  reminding  us  toward  the  end 
of  a  vote  that  we  have  not  even  voted 
at  that  point. 

Yes.  after  25  Vi  years,  we  thank  you. 
John  Monahan.   for  contributing  so 


much  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  will  miss  you.  We  wish  you  God- 
speed, and  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
you  off. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Sometimes  things  work  out  welL  I 
am  running  out  of  time  and  Monahan 
is  running  out  of  friends  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Bfinnesota   [Mr.   Obkb- 

STAKl. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  pay  a  si>eclal  trib- 
ute to  a  very  special  friend.  I  have 
Imown  John  Monahan  in  a  different 
way  than  my  colleagues  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  We  both  served  as  staff 
members  in  this  body,  I  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  my  predecessor,  John 
Blatnlk,  at  the  same  time  John  was 
serving  in  a  very  lofty  position  as  as- 
sistant to  then  Speaker  McCormack. 
We  developed  a  very  good  friendship 
and  a  working  relationship  during 
those  years,  and  although  our  paths 
went  in  a  little  different  direction.  I 
serving  as  a  Member.  John  was  cer- 
tainly the  first,  after  my  election  and 
returning  to  Washington,  to  come  and 
greet  and  rejoice  with  me  in  that  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  time,  though,  that  he  moved 
from  the  Speaker's  office  to  his 
present  position,  I  can  say  this:  that 
John  did  not  change.  He  is  still  the 
same  person.  He  is  an  indivlduaL  He 
had  overcome  some  very  great  person- 
al problems  and  achieved  a  great  per- 
sonal triumph  in  that  time.  He  made  a 
long  Journey  with  himself.  I  watched 
that  Journey,  and  I  watched  him  take 
hold  of  himself  and  transform  himself 
into  the  truly  admired  and  revered 
and  respected  person  that  has  been 
evident  in  the  discussion  tonight 

I  think  there  are  three  things  that 
characterize  John  Monahan:  faith, 
family,  and  fellowship.  His  faith  has 
guided  him  and  Inspired  him,  and  it  is 
the  deep  reservoir  into  which  he  has 
reached  to  deal  with  himself,  with  his 
family,  and  with  his  colleagues  in  this 
body. 

His  family  has  been  his  primary 
goaL  He  talks  about  each  one  of  his 
children  and  his  wife  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  with  a  very  deep 
feeling,  a  very  deep  sense  of  devotion 
and  love,  and  it  is  because  of  that 
family  and  his  desire  to  be  dose  to 
them  that  he  is  making  his  decision  at 
a  time  when  he  can  enjoy  them  in 
good  health  for  years  to  come. 

His  fellowship  in  this  body  extends 
beyond  the  Members  to  the  history  of 
this  House  and  to  the  love  that  he  has 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
the  great  institution  that  It  Is.  That.  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  very  great  qualities 
about  John  Monahan.  and  it  is  one 
that  I  think  mailcs  him  as  a  very  spe- 


dal  person.  He  has  spent  so  many 
years  in  this  body,  and  yet  each  day  he 
approaches  this  House  with  req>ect 
for  the  tradition  and  for  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  occurs  in  this  great  de- 
liberative body.  That  indeed  for  me 
sets  him  apart  as  a  very,  very  q>ecial 
kind  of  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  been  one  of 
those  imsung  heroes  who  are  the 
members  of  the  staffs  of  this  great  in- 
sUtution,  and  it  is  fitting  that  tonight 
this  first  and  final  song  will  be  his 
sweetest. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Idr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  am  glad  he 
closed  on  that  note  with  a  reference  to 
the  staffs  because  this  is  in  part  not 
only  a  tribute  to  John  Monahan  and 
an  expression  of  the  gratitude  we  all 
feel  for  his  friendship,  but  it  is  also  a 
rare  chance  for  many  of  us  in  the 
House  in  a  public  way  to  express  our 
gratitude  and  appreciation  to  all  those 
who  work  in  the  House.  There  is  a  lot 
of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  inconven- 
ience involved,  and  some  of  us  who  are 
out  front  get  more  of  the  glorious 
sides  of  it.  But  I  think  this  has  been  a 
chance,  and  I  know  a  number  of  BCem- 
bers  on  both  sides  have  said  this  is  a 
chance,  for  us  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  staff,  and  I  think  it  is  apprcH>rl- 
ate  that  we  are  able  to  do  this  now. 

Let  me  Just  read,  as  I  draw  to  a  dose. 
ttr.  Speaker,  this  certificate,  because 
those  of  us  on  the  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation think  that  a  flag  that  flew  over 
the  Capitol  will  fly  with  great  signifi- 
cance over  the  Monahan  house  on 
Cape  Cod.  and  we  are  going  to  present 
ittohlm: 

"This  is  to  certify  that  the  flag  pre- 
sented with  this  certificate  was  flown 
over  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States 
especially  for  presentation  to  John 
Leo  Monahan  in  recognition  of  his  28 
years  of  loyal  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  as  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack." 

I  know.  lb.  l^>eaker.  that  it  would 
l}e  against  the  rules  for  me  to  refer  to 
any  person  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
gallery,  so  after  the  session  we  win 
Just  try  to  get  rid  of  that  flag  in  an  ap- 
propriate way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  Just  in  closing 
say  that  I  think  I  speak  for  every 
Member  of  the  House  when  I  say. 
"Johnny,  goodbye  and  thank  you." 
•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  loyal 
and  dedicated  public  servant  and  a 
personal  friend.  Mr.  John  Monahan. 
John  Monahan  has  served  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  several  capac- 
ities since  1961.  After  graduating  from 
Boston  College  in  1959,  John  went  to 
work  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  then- 
majority  leader.  John  W.  McCormack. 
As  Bir.  McCormack  became  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  John 
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assumed  the  position  of  administrative 
assistant.  He  later  became  floor  assist- 
ant for  communication,  a  position  he 
served  with  patience,  conviction,  pro- 
fessionalism, and  a  refreshing  element 
of  Irish  humor  and  wit. 

John  Monahan  will  leave  behind  an 
impressive  list  of  accomplishments  and 
contributions  to  the  lecislative  proc- 
ess. His  honesty  and  integrity  and  his 
willingness  to  assist  others  set  him 
apart  from  other  public  servants.  Mr. 
Monahan's  giving  nature  extends  to 
his  private  life,  where  he  is  a  loving 
husband  and  father  and  is  highly 
active  in  church  and  community  ac- 
Uvlties. 

As  John  Monahan  prepares  to  leave 
his  distinguished  career,  I  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  having  given  so 
much  to  this  institution.  I  am  sure  his 
outstanding  achievements  will  be  ap- 
preciated for  years  to  come.  I  would 
also  like  to  express  my  deepest  grati- 
tude for  his  friendship  and  guidance 
during  my  tenure  in  the  House.  To  his 
wife,  Jean,  and  to  his  children.  John. 
Molly,  KeUy,  and  Joey.  I  offer  my  best 
wishes. 

Again,  I  congratulate  John  Mona- 
han upon  his  retirement.  I  am  certain 
he  wlU  continue  to  inspire  those 
around  him.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  E4>eaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  a  staff  member  of  this  body 
who  has  devoted  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  public  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

John  Leo  Monahan.  the  assistant  for 
floor  communications  here  in  the 
House,  predates  most  of  the  Members 
who  are  in  Congress  now. 

His  tenure  here  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  he  served  on  the  staff  of 
then-House  Speaker  John  W.  McCor- 
mack  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Monahan  has  seen  many  of  us 
come  and  go  during  his  years  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  I  am  sure  he  has  more 
anecdotes  about  past  and  current 
Members  than  anyone  can  imagine. 

For  more  than  5  years,  John  Mona- 
han has  held  his  latest  position,  a  task 
he  has  performed  with  utmost  effi- 
ciency. 

But  even  beyond  his  technical  exper- 
tise and  skills,  John  has  been  a  true 
friend  to  every  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  he  has  shown  exceptional 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  in  the 
1.001  wajn  he  has  helped  us  perform 
oiir  duties. 

In  the  timiult  and  bustle  that  often 
overtakes  this  body,  he  often  has 
made  sure  we  don't  miss  votes.  He  has 
kept  us  in  line,  and  more  importantly, 
has  provided  us  with  the  last  minute 
information  that  we  sometimes  need 
to  cast  votes  on  the  many  and  varied 
issues  the  House  handles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  for  one  will  miss  the 
presence  of  John  Monahan  in  this 
Chamber.  I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
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and  many  future  years  of  health  and 
hapidness.* 


June  20, 1985 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr:  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  liave  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revis^  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
therq  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Thf  re  was  no  objection. 


D2100 


SOVIET  WAR  AGAINST  AMERICA 
AMD  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  Gihosich] 
is  rec^)gnized  for  60  minutes. 

MrJ  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
another  Thursday  evening  report  on 
the  foviet  war  against  America  and 
again^  Western  civilization  and  is  a 
contitiuation  of  an  experiment  on 
tryinf  to  bring  together  and  make 
sense  of  the  activities  of  the  week, 
both  in  terms  of  geography,  how  do 
thin^  relate  from  Nicaragua  to  Af- 
ghanistan to  Lebanon,  and  also  in 
terms  of  the  background  of  the  Soviet 
systeta  and  what  does  Leninism  teach 
us  about  what  is  happening  and  what 
have  we  learned  from  history.  What 
can  vie  expect  from  the  past. 

Thf  general  focus  of  these  special 
orde^  is  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
actions  against  the  West.  Those  ac- 
tions! have  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
specific  places  and  a  number  of  specif- 
ic contexts. 

Thi  fact  is  that  we  live  in  a  world  of 
violeice,  of  ruthless  dictatorships 
united  against  the  West,  of  a  savage 
alliance  against  freedom  and  against 
Ametica. 

We  Americans  seldom  appreciate 
how  good  our  life  has  been  and  how 
God  has  blessed  us  with  safety  and 
freeciom. 

In  I  a  currently  popular  film, 
"Rambo,"  there  is  a  scene  in  which  an 
American  talks  with  a  Vietnamese  girl 
who  Is  an  American  agent  and  he  asks 
her  why  she  is  doing  what  she  is  doing 
and  she  says  of  Vietnam.  "This  has 
becofiie  a  place  of  death.  There  is  too 
muca  death  here,"  and  she  says  that 
her  dream  is  to  go  to  America,  "the 
quiet  land." 

I  think  we  Americans  seldom  realize 
how  much  in  much  of  the  world  we 
are  s^n  as  the  quiet  land,  not  Just  the 
rich  land,  not  Just  the  prosperous 
land,  but  the  quiet  land,  the  land  of 
safettr. 

I  sftoke  the  other  evening  in  Atlanta 
with  an  Iranian  whose  life  was  threat- 
ened when  Khomeini  took  over,  who 
was    about    to    be    killed,    who    fled 


through  the  mountains  to  Turkey  and 
who  said  to  me  the  other  night,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  what  kept  him 
alive  was  the  faith  that  if  only  he 
could  sunhve  crossing  the  moimtains, 
if  only  he!  could  survive  the  long  walk 
through  the  wilderness,  that  he  would 
reach  America  and  that  in  America  he 
would  be  aafe. 

There  is  a  great  novel  called  "Amer- 
ica. America"  about  an  immigrant  who 
walked  iq  the  1920's  for  mile  after 
mile  after  mile  seeking  that  refuge, 
that  land  of  hope  and  opportunity. 

The  co^tcept  that  we  are,  as  the 
young     lady     said     in     the     movie, 

"Rambo, the  quiet  land"  is  real  if 

you  live  on  the  level  of  violence  that  is 
all  too  common.  We  seldom  realize 
that  to  b«  able  to  live  in  a  neighbor- 
hood without  fear,  to  be  able  to  go  to 
your  church  or  synagogue  without 
terror,  to  send  your  children  to  school 
without  artUlery  shells  going  off,  that 
that  is  a  mre  and  a  magic  thing.  That 
is  not  evfiyday  history.  That  is  not 
life  for  much  of  the  world. 

Just  on  television  last  night  there 
was  a  scene  of  sunbathers  in  Lebanon 
suddenly  interrupted  as  artillery 
rounds  began  to  go  off  a  block  away. 

There  ^an  article  on  page  1  of 
today's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"There  Wtere  Buckets  of  Blood." 

I  read  a  description  by  a  woman 
talking  a^ut  a  refugee  camp  from 
which  she  escaped.  She  said,  "For 
every  bucket  of  water,  there  were  two 
buckets  of  blood." 

Think  about  that,  to  live  in  a  place 
where  for  over  a  month  there  has 
been  f  ighling,  where  every  time  people 
went  to  get  water  there  were  snipers 
firing  at  them,  as  she  said,  talking  now 
about  women  who  went  out  to  get  can- 
isters of  prater  "They  always  got  one 
or  two.  Itfs  a  miracle  I  am  still  alive," 
Makleh  sighed  and  burst  into  tears. 

According  to  official  figures,  about 
650  perso^  have  been  killed  and  2,500 
wounded  ;ln  the  fighting  in  this  one 
camp  alone  in  the  last  month  or  so, 
and  yet  we  have  to  recognize  that  that 
level  of  violence  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  worldL  Tonight  while  we  live  in  a 
quiet  land,  while  we  are  safe,  there  is 
vicious  violence  in  Lebanon,  a  Soviet 
war  In  Afghanistan.  Communist  geno- 
cide in  C^bodia.  famine  in  Commu- 
nist Ethltoia.  oppression  in  Commu- 
nist Bulgaria  against  ethnic  Turks,  op- 
pression I  in  Communist  Rumania 
against  eumlc  Htmgarlans.  oppression 
in  Communist  Poland  against  every 
Pole  who  desires  freedom. 

In  our  own  Western  Hemisphere  we 
see  a  Coqununist  Cuba  so  badly  gov- 
erned that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Cubans  nee  to  the  United  States,  a 
Communi|gt  Cuba  that  maintains  an 
army  of  occupation  in  Angola  and 
Cuban  troops  in  Mozambique  and 
Ethiopia  4s  well  as  Nicaragua. 
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On  our  own  continent  we  see  a  Com- 
mimist  dictatorship  consolidating 
power  in  Nicaragua.  buUding  up  its 
army  and  waging  guerrilla  war  against 
its  neighbors  in  El  Salvador.  Guatema- 
la, and  Honduras. 

Behind  all  this  violence  and  all  the 
oppression  in  the  Communist  empire 
looms  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  It  is 
only  the  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  massive  armed  power  which 
threatens  the  survival  of  America  and 
freedom. 

We  could  observe  the  tragedies  of 
small  countries  with  compassion  and 
concern,  but  without  fear  for  our  own 
existence.  It  is  the  power,  determina- 
tion and  toughness  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  threatens  our  very  sat- 
vlval. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  learned 
again  of  the  systematic  war  the  Sovi- 
ets are  waging  against  the  survival  of 
the  West.  We  have  learned  of  Soviet 
efforts  to  cheat  on  the  SALT  talks 
about  nuclear  weapons. 

We  have  learned  that  the  Soviets  are 
systematically  bribing  Americans  to 
spy  against  their  own  Government. 

We  are  watching  a  trial  in  Italy  in 
which  there  is  a  serious  allegation 
that  the  Bulgarian  Communists,  and 
behind  them  the  Soviets,  were  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  assassinate  the 
Pope,  and  yet  we  Americans,  I  think, 
could  watch  all  of  that,  could  be  con- 
cerned, except  that  now  we  are  direct- 
ly involved. 

Today  on  page  1  of  the  Washington 
Post,  two-thirds  of  the  page  is  devoted 
to  stories  that  involve  Americans. 
"U.S.  Stands  Firm  Against  Demands 
of  Hijackers,"  a  situation  all  of  us 
have  seen  on  television  in  which  there 
are  still  40  American  passengers  and 
crew  members  being  held  hostage  in 
Beirut. 

Four  marines  slain  in  El  Salvador, 
nine  others  klUed  as  terrorists  fire  into 
an  outdoor  cafe. 

Americans  indeed  are  at  risk.  I  have 
had  my  own  constituents  from  Carroll- 
ton.  GA,  from  Jonesboro.  from  else- 
where in  Georgia,  call  me  and  say, 
"My  brother  is  about  to  leave  and  go 
to  Europe.  Should  he  go?" 

"I  have  friends  who  are  somewhere 
outside  the  United  States.  Should  I 
call  and  beg  them  to  come  home?  How 
much  danger  are  we  in?" 

We  have  also  had  a  report  in  the  last 
48  hours  that  there  Is  a  serious  and 
systematic  Islamic  extremist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  which  may 
have  as  many  as  600  people  prepared 
to  commit  terrorism  in  the  United 
States,  that  even  if  all  of  us  came 
home,  even  if  there  were  no  American 
airplanes,  no  American  travelers,  no 
potential  hostages  overseas,  we  would 
face  the  danger  of  terrorism  here  in 
America,  and  for  those  who  doubt  that 
that  danger  is  real,  let  me  remind 
them  that  simply  to  walk  over  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  from  our  offices,  we  now 


walk  past  large  concrete  pillars  put  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway,  not  in 
order  to  have  new  flower  pots,  but  pre- 
cisely to  stop  a  terrorist  from  driving  a 
truck  or  a  car  bomb  into  the  Capitol. 

So  the  answer  cannot  be  to  with- 
draw, because  there  is  already  evi- 
dence that  were  we  to  bring  everyone 
home,  terror  would  simply  follow  to 
our  own  land. 

liftr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yleldlng- 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  emphasize 
the  point  that  the  gentleman  is 
making,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we 
now  are  able  to  see  fairly  clearly  in 
this  week  all  too  tragically,  it  has 
come  home  very  clearly,  that  across 
this  globe  there  is  terrorism  that 
today  threatens  American  citizens 
abroad,  and  as  the  gentleman  points 
out.  may  weU  in  the  future,  hopefully 
not.  but  perhaps  even  in  the  near 
future  threaten  Americans  right  here. 
It  is  not  an  idle  threat  any  longer.  It  is 
a  very  real  threat,  that  virtually  every 
decision  we  make  here  within  the  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole,  as  a  people,  af- 
fects whether  or  not  terrorists  are 
going  to  continue  to  prey  upon  the 
American  Nation  and  the  American 
people. 

If  a  decision  is  made  at  some  point 
to  o^iitulate  to  the  demands  of  terror- 
ists, that  is  almost  certain  to  create 
more  terrorism.  If  in  fact  we  are  not 
vigilant  in  our  Government  policies 
about  how  we  approach  terrorlnn. 
that  is  certainly  going  to  encourage 
terrorism. 

We  had  an  action  on  the  House  floor 
within  the  past  week  and  a  half  where 
the  money  was  stricken  out  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  on  a 
point  of  order  by  a  Member  of  this 
body  that  took  out  all  the  antiterror- 
ism money  for  the  FBI. 

a  2110 

In  the  face  of  what  we  are  seeing  in 
the  world,  we  had  an  action  on  this 
floor  to  strike  out  the  money  that  was 
in  the  bill  for  antiterrorism  actions  by 
the  FBL  All  of  the  money  was  strick- 
en. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Could  the  gentle- 
man expand  on  that  for  Just  a 
moment?  As  I  understand  the  situa^ 
tion,  and  I  was  not  on  the  floor  at  the 
time  it  occurred,  but  as  I  understand  it 
the  supplemental  appropriation  that 
came  up  had  additional  money  to 
enable  the  FBI  to  Increase  the  amount 
of  resources  and  the  number  of 
people,  the  things  that  it  was  doing  to 
try  to  stop  terrorism? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  And  the  reason  why  the 
money  was  in  there  was  precisely  for 
the  reasons  the  gentleman  has  pointed 


out.  that  we  do  face  the  threat  of  in- 
creased t»Torism  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. And  the  FBI  is  seen  as  being  the 
m«Jor  counterlntelligaice  body  or  the 
intelligence-gathering  body  to  help  ui 
prevent  that  terrorism  in  the  first 
place,  or  to  act  against  that  terrorism 
should  it  take  place.  And  one  of  the 
things  we  are  hearing  over  and  over 
again  from  people  who  are  observing 
the  problem  in  Lebanon  is  that  what 
we  need  is  better  intelligence  there. 
We  need  to  be  able  to  find  out  where 
the  hostages  are  being  held.  We 
should  have  had  the  intelligence  in 
the  first  place  that  told  us  what  was 
going  to  happen  and  it  was  in  large 
part,  we  see,  an  intelligence  failure. 

It  is  precisely  that  kind  of  intelli- 
gence that  we  are  trying  to  gather  on 
the  domestic  front  that  the  money  was 
in  the  biU  to  give  the  FBI  the  ability 
to  do. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Is  it  not  correct,  as 
I  understand  it,  I  think  a  story  in 
today's  paper  was  that  the  Director  of 
the  FBI.  in  fact,  has  testified  that  con- 
sidering the  nuimber,  for  example,  of 
Iranians  who  are  coming  into  the 
United  States  that  there  clearly  are 
not  enough  FBI  agents  to  be  screening 
their  background  for  the  number  of 
Iranian  students  or  supposed  students, 
some  of  whom  may  well  be  infiltrated 
terrorists  who  are  coming  into  this 
country?  I  believe  that  testimony  was 
in  today's  paper. 

lix.  WALKER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  right,  and  you  put  that  togeth- 
er with  the  fact  that  what  we  know  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  involved  di- 
rectly in  espionage  wlthki  this  country 
and  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  able  to  conduct  their  espionage 
within  this  country  is  because  we  do 
not  have  sufficient  FBI  capacity  to 
follow  all  of  the  Soviet  diplomats  that 
are  assigned  around  the  country,  most 
of  whom  are  involved  in  some  way  or 
another  in  espionage,  in  their  consul- 
ates, in  their  Embassy  here  in  town,  in 
the  Embassy  in  New  Toric  for  the 
United  Nations.  You  have  a  large 
number  of  Soviet  diplomats  involved 
in  espionage  and  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  strength  in  the  FBI  to  kMp 
track  of  aU  of  that. 

That  also  lends  itself,  the  espionage 
and  terrorism  are  tied  in  to  an  attack 
upon  this  coimtry,  be  it  a  kind  of  un- 
derground attack,  but  nevertheless  a 
very,  very  real  attack  that  the  FBI  is 
supposed  to  manage.  And  the  FBI  is 
one  of  the  main  links  we  have  to  assur- 
ing the  American  public  of  the  safety 
to  which  the  gentleman  referred  earli- 
er. And  now  we  see  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  of  that  you  have  a  bill  brought 
to  this  floor  to  try  to  give  the  FBI  the 
additional  money  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  be  responsive  to  the  threat, 
and  we  had  that  money  stricken  on 
this   House   floor,   not  part   of   the 
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money   stricken,   all   of  the   money 
stricken. 

Tou  know,  it  would  strike  me  that  in 
light  of  precisely  what  we  have  seen 
take  place  in  Lebanon  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  the  threat  that  could  be 
posed  to  this  country,  it  would  seem  to 
me  there  would  have  to  be  an  awful 
lot  of  explaining  done  to  the  American 
people  about  that  particular  action  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  If  I  am  not  correct, 
it  was  a  relatively  senior  Democrat, 
who  has  a  fairly  influential  position, 
who  made  the  move  to  kiU  all  of  that 
additional  funding? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
is  the  person  with  Jurisdiction  in  his 
subcommittee  for  FBI  activities. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  He  is  the  chairman 
of  that  committee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  might  also  point 
out  again,  as  an  example  of  the  gap 
between  what  seems  to  be  the  liberal 
Democrat  perception  of  reality  and 
the  way  the  world  is  tragically  work- 
ing, particularly  in  the  hostage  case, 
that  if  the  Boland  amendment,  as  sug- 
gested for  Central  America,  were  in 
effect  in  Lebanon,  the  United  States 
would  be  unable  to  share  intelligence 
information  with  anyone. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  And  we  would  be  se- 
verely limited  in  our  ability  to  react 
and  respond  to  the  crisis  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  find  themselves  in  in  Leb- 
anon. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  And  I  think  it  is 
also  interesting  that  in  I  think  it  is,  it 
has  now  been  3  days  of  dealing  with 
the  defense  bill  on  this  House  floor 
that  in  the  middle  of  tremendous  pres- 
sure in  Central  America  and  in  the 
middle  of  terrorist  bombings  in  Oer- 
many.  and  in  the  middle  of  the  hijack- 
ing crisis  in  the  Bdiddle  East,  the  over- 
whelming pressure  of  the  bulk  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  to  consist- 
ently weaken  the  defense  bill. 

Bfir.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  think  about  the  situation 
that  we  now  find  ourselves  in  with 
regard  to  Just  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
think  of  the  things  that  we  have 
learned  over  a  period  of  several 
months  about  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  you  go  back  to  the  time  that  they 
shot  down  the  Korean  airliner  and 
come  all  the  way  up  through  and  in- 
cluding the  shooting  of  Major  Nichol- 
son, including  the  revelations,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out.  coming  out  of 
the  trial  in  Rome  today  about  the  im- 
plications that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
involved  in  the  assassination  attempt 
upon  the  Pope,  and  also  revelations 
within  that  trial  that  they  may  have 
also  had  an  assassination  plot  against 
Lech  Walesa,  you  know  a  number  of 
things  that  tell  us  very  important 
things  about  the  Soviet  Union.  And  in 
the  light  of  that  we  still  have  people 
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comlA  to  the  House  floor  in  the  midst 
of  th«  defense  debate  suggesting  that 
there  are  humanitarian  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  fact,  we 
had  one  statement  on  the  floor  yester- 
day about  what  liberal  Democratic  for- 
eign i^licy  is  aU  about,  or  what  their 
defense  policy  is  all  about,  and  that 
was  that  what  we  ought  to  have  is  a 
nontlnreatening  defense.  And  I,  for  the 
life  of  me,  was  trying  to  figiire  out 
what  that  meant  in  terms  of  dealing 
with  people  whose  intentions  in  the 
world  are  fairly  obvious,  not  by  what 
we  think  they  are  all  about,  but  by 
what  they  have  done,  by  what  we 
know  on  the  record  they  are  all  about. 
And  tlien  you  put  that  together  with 
just  the  act  yesterday  of  the  shooting 
of  th#  American  marines  in  El  Salva- 
dor, imowing  that  the  weaponry  that 
was  used  to  shoot  those  marines  came 
through  Nicaragua,  came  through 
Cuba,  and  ultimately  can  be  laid  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
mean  this  is  not  something  that  we 
are  iffiorant  about  what  is  happening 
in  the  world.  We  simply  have  people  in 
this  body  who  despite  that  kind  of  evi- 
dence are  still  willing  to  say  that  the 
Uniteii  States  ought  to  adopt  as  its 
policy  a  nonthreatening  defense.  It 
defies  credibility. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  th4  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mi.  roth.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  yielding.  I  was 
somewhat  reluctant  to  interrupt  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  because 
I  thi^  he  certainly  is  on  the  right 
tracks 

Whut  amazes  me  many  times,  and  I 
am  sitre  many  other  Americans,  is  that 
we  allrays  seem  to  be  amazed  by  what 
the  Soviets  do.  And  yet  if  you  can 
trust  anyone,  you  can  trust  Commu- 
nists to  be  Communists.  After  all.  the 
totalitarian  powers  always  tell  us  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

Remember  when  they  asked  Khru- 
shch«v  whether  they  would  change 
their  philosophy  or  whether  they  were 
still  Uving  by  the  dictates  of  Lenin, 
and  Khrushchev  said  that  "We  will 
change  our  philosophy  when  a  shrimp 
learns  to  whistle." 

We  seem  to  forget  those  things.  But 
that  is  part  of  their  philosophy  and 
they  are  sticlEing  to  their  philosophy 
and  t^  their  goals. 

I  think  Alexander  Haig  used  the  best 
analqgy  I  ever  heard  when  he  was  Sec- 
retarjr  of  State  here.  He  mentioned 
the  Soviets  are  like  a  burglar  who  is  in 
the  hotel  and  he  tries  every  room.  If 
the  dbor  Is  unlocked  he  wiU  enter.  And 
then  we  seem  to  be  amazed  by  what 
the  Soviets  do. 

Fos  example,  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
gentlbman  from  Oeorgla  talked  about 
the  quiet  land,  talked  about  the 
United  States.  Well,  in  Southeast  Asia 
we  riave  chemical  warfare.  We  have 
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yellow  raia.  And  what  do  our  liberal 
colleagues  tell  us  to  do?  They  say  no, 
that  is  not  yellow  rain,  it  is  not  chemi- 
cal warfani.  despite  all  of  the  sickness 
and  the  disease  and  the  illness  and  the 
deaths.  Tliey  say  that  it  is  bee  pollen. 
Now  can  y^u  believe  that? 

There  is  ia  holocaust  taking  place  in 
Kampuchea.  That  is  a  country  of 
about  6  million  people.  That  country 
is  about  the  size  of,  a  little  bit  bigger, 
but  about  the  size  and  population  of 
Austria.  Pol  Pot  killed  2  million,  exter- 
minated 2  million  Cambodians. 

Where  was  the  outcry  from  the  civil- 
ized world?  Where  was  the  revulsion 
at  these  n^urders?  Where  was  the  re- 
pudiation of  this  regime?  Where  was 
the  denim^tion  of  this  regime? 

We  liste^  with  thirsty  ears  but  we 
hear  nothing. 

With  thjese  countless  examples  of 
man's  inhiunanity  to  man,  perpetrated 
by  the  omer  side,  it  is  even  more 
amazing  wtien  it  comes  to  the  issue  of 
the  double  standard. 
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I  am  a^o  reminded,  I  remember  I 
think  it  Was  last  January  when  a 
couple  of  vur  colleagues,  people  whom 
we  like,  a  couple  of  Congressmen  vis- 
ited El  Supremon  in  Cuba.  For  2  hours 
he  was  engaged  in  a  tirade  against 
their  natite  land  and  they  sat  by  si- 
lently. Well,  the  Congressmen  were  re- 
pentant. Ifhey  came  back  to  the  Con- 
gress andj  to  our  country  and  they 
said,  "We  |should  be  open  minded.  By 
not  embracing  Castro  we  are  really  de- 
nying ourselves,  we  are  hurting  our- 
selves." And  even  the  national  press 
chimed  in.  All  we  were  to  do  was  to 
forget  the  Cuban  occupation  troops  in 
Africa,  we  were  to  forget  about  the  be- 
trayed revolution,  and  we  were  to  be 
openminc^ed. 

Now,  yoli  take  two  Congressmen,  let 
us  say  thoy  are  members  of  the  COS, 
the  Consetratlve  Opportunity  Society, 
and  they  {go  to  Central  America  and 
they  talk  to  a  military  government. 
Now  this  military  government  has 
lifted  sant^ions.  they  had  a  plebiscite, 
they  are  ^oarching  to  democracy  and 
will  have  a  democracy  by  1989.  Now 
these  twb  same  Congressmen  come 
back  to  the  floor  and  they  say,  "Let's 
be  open  njlnded.  let's  lift  our  sanctions 
against  this  country."  Well,  can  you 
imagine  the  outcry?  Can  you  imagine 
what  woidd  be  said?  And  the  reason 
for  that  is  because  we  do  have  a 
double  standard. 

Now.  we  are  in  an  era  of  history 
where  I  believe  ideas  are  important 
and  ideas  will  remain  and  reign  su- 
preme. An  idea,  after  all,  is  divine,  it 
lives  long  after  we  have  fulfilled  our 


duty  here: 


keep  freedom  alive  for  it  we  allow 


these  acta 


voices  th«n  certainly  a  long  night  of 


on  Earth.  I  think  we  must 


to  go  without  us  raising  our 


darkness  will  descend 
and  on  our  planet. 

The  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  says 
this  is  "the  quiet  land."  But,  you 
know,  we  cannot  live  in  isolation 
today.  We  are  part  of  the  world  and 
what  affects  people  throughout  the 
world  is  ultimately  going  to  affect  us. 

When  we  forget  a  Major  Nicholson, 
when  we  forget  the  269  murdered 
people,  those  innocent  victims  on  007, 
when  we  forget  about  the  violations 
of,  for  example,  fishing  rights  and 
other  coastal  problems  that  we  have 
had  in  the  Bering  Strait  along  Alaska, 
when  we  forget  about  the  Soviets  and 
the  pressure  they  are  putting  on 
Oreece,  when  we  forget,  yes,  not  only 
the  hostages  in  Iran  but  all  of  the  hos- 
tages in  Eastern  Europe.  After  all,  how 
many  countries,  how  many  people  in 
Eastern  Europe  would  stay  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Soviets  if  they  had  the 
power  to  be  free?  Yes,  if  they  forget 
those  hostages,  if  we  forget  the  exam- 
ple of  Orenada,  then  certainly  a  long 
night  of  darkness  will  descend  on  the 
world. 

What  Abraham  Lincoln  said  over  120 
years  ago  is  even  more  true  today  than 
when  he  said  it,  when  he  said  thic  Is 
the  last  best  hope  of  Earth.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  that  I 
think  if  this  is  the  quiet  land,  then  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation,  do  we 
not,  to  the  people  throughout  the 
world  to  raise  our  voices  because  if  we 
do  not  raise  our  voices,  where  will  the 
voice  be  raised  aroimd  the  world  in  op- 
position to  these  heinous  crimes? 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  want  to  make  one 
point  before  I  yield  further  because  I 
think  it  is  important  for  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  recognize  where,  fac- 
tually, we  discover  ourselves;  that 
when  I  talk,  for  example,  as  the  title 
of  this  continuing  series  of  special 
orders,  about  the  Soviet  war  against 
freedom  and  the  Soviet  war  against 
America,  that  is  not  Just  strong  lan- 
guage. James  B[ilpatrick  in  a  column 
today  said,  and  I  quote: 

Make  no  mistake,  we  find  oiinelves  in  a 
virtual  state  of  war. 

George  Will,  in  another  column 
today,  talking  about  the  Army's  base 
for  special  forces  at  Fort  Bragg  said: 

This  base  Is  a  reminder  of  the  constant 
war  against  America  that  Americans  only 
intermittently  acknowledge. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Just  for  a 
second  is  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
anti-American  terrorists  in  the  Middle 
East,  from  the  standpoint  of  Nicara- 
guan  Communists,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  KOB  specialists  in  spying 
in  Moscow,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
people  who  applaud  the  effort  to  kill 
the  Pope,  there  is  a  systematic  war 
against  freedom,  there  is  a  systematic 
war  in  which  Just  a  few  days  ago  a 
young  American  boy  who  served  in  the 
Navy  was  killed  by  a  terrorist  as  an  act 
of  war;  Just  yesterday  four  American 
marines  were  killed  as  an  act  of  war. 
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They  know  they  are  at  war  with  us. 
We  use  the  language  "war."  Fidel 
Castro  said,  and  It  is  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Revolution  in  Havana,  once  he 
had  succeeded  in  taking  Cuba  he  said, 
"Now  I  am  ready  for  my  real  role  in 
life,  the  war  against  the  Yankee." 

He  thinks  he  is  at  war.  he  uses  the 
word  "war."  We  Americans,  because 
we  have  a  deep  desire  to  believe  the 
best  of  all  of  our  fellow  men.  find  it 
hard  to  accept  the  reality  even  when 
on  television  we  see  the  yoimg  man's 
body  being  brought  home,  even  when 
on  television  we  see  the  young  rn^rin^if 
being  flown  home  and  even  when  on 
television  we  see  in  front  of  the  White 
House  and  in  front  of  the  Capitol  the 
antiterrorist  devices  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  centers  of  our  political  power 
at  a  time  when  even  America  may 
presently  become  a  target  for  terror- 
ism. 

1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made 
an  important  point  that  maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  being  an  his- 
torian, would  reflect  on  for  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
made  the  point  early  in  his  remarks 
that  the  Communists  tell  us  precisely 
what  they  are  all  about,  the  totalitar- 
ian societies  tend  to  do  that.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  free  people  often  do  not  be- 
lieve the  totalitarians.  Isn't  it  very 
similar  to  Great  Britain  of  the  1930's 
when  they  could  not  believe  that 
Hitler  really  meant  what  he  wrote 
about  in  Mein  Kampf .  He  told  precise- 
ly what  he  was  going  to  do.  He  carried 
out  actions  that  were  precisely  what 
he  said  he  was  going  to  do  and  yet  the 
British  sat  on  their  island  and  said: 

Well,  you  know,  that  can't  be  real,  that 
iant  factual,  he  does  not  mean  what  he 
says. 

In  many  ways  we  in  America  today 
find  ourselves  in  that  same  position, 
where  the  Communists  are  telling  us 
over  and  over  again  what  they  are  all 
about.  Their  actions  move  directly 
with  what  it  is  they  say  they  are 
doing,  and  yet  we  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  in  some  instances.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  and  refuse  to  believe  that 
which  the  Soviets  are  saying  and  that 
which  they  are  doing  and  say  that 
there  must  be  something  that  we  are 
dong  wrong  because,  obvloiisly.  the 
world  has  become  a  dangerous  place 
and  we  must  be  partially  at  fault  or  in 
some  cases  hear  people  talking  that  we 
are  totally  at  fault. 

I  think  that  the  point  is  well  made 
that  totalitarian  societies  often  do  tell 
us  very  much  what  they  are  about,  but 
we  simply,  as  free  people  and  as  people 
of  good  will,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oeorgla  points  out.  do  not  want  to  be- 
lieve. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  pick  up 
from  the  gentleman's  point.  The  reali- 
ty is  that  a  free  society  finds  it  hard  to 
believe  horror  stories  that  are  not  fic- 
tion. "Mein  Kampf  by  Adolf  Hitler 
was  so  different  from  the  way  we 
Americans  live,  the  way  the  British 
lived,  the  way  the  French  lived,  that 
nobody  could  believe  it  except  Win- 
ston Churchill  who  kept  saying,  "Read 
the  book  and  you  will  see  what  is  hi4>- 
pening." 

Similarly  we  see  in  El  Salvador  that 
a  democratic,  pro-American  govern- 
ment is  beginning  to  establish  enousb 
security  that  the  guerrillas  are  revert- 
ing to  urban  terrorism.  Now  that  is 
not  a  new  thing.  The  classic  woiit  on 
urban  terrorism  was  written  in  the 
1960's  by  a  Brazilian  Communist.  It 
has  been  printed  all  over  the  world. 
We  know  exactly  what  it  means.  It  is 
there  for  anyone  to  study.  It  is  prob- 
ably in  most  of  the  major  city  Ubraries 
In  this  country. 
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It  is  a  work  you  can  lo<A  at  and  say 
"Oh,  now  that  means  they're  going  to 
start  machinegunning  cafes." 

Similarly,  we  know  about  hostages, 
and  we  know  about  alrotif t  hiJ«AHiig« 
I  was  sort  of  sobered  over  the  weekend 
to  be  reading  a  novel  called  "Rat 
Catcher"  by  Craig  Thomas,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  novel  "Flrefox"  whkAx 
became  a  movie,  and  "Rat  Catcher" 
was  his  first  noveL  It  was  written  in 
1976  about  a  hijacking  effort  by  Amer- 
ican and  Palestinian  terrorists  against 
an  American-British  airline  and  crew, 
landing  at  Heathrow  Airport  in  Brit- 
ain, in  order  to  try  to  release  a  prison- 
er who  was  a  Palestinian  terrorist. 

I  was  reading  this  for  fim  and  Just  to 
relax  when  all  of  a  sudden,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  there  is  a  hija/^ni^y 
Now  that  book  is  almost  10  years  old. 
and  it  is  a  novel,  and  it  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  almost  15  years 
of  systematic  inj«/»nng«  by  Palestinian 
terrorists  against  the  West,  and  yet  we 
still  have  not  developed  a  pattern  and 
an  understanding  at  a  political  and 
cultural  level  of  the  dangers  of  terror- 
ism and  how  to  deal  with  them. 

I  would  be  glad  to  3^eld  to  my  friend 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  for  yielding. 

I  was  over  in  my  office  doing  some 
paperwork,  and  when  you  began  the 
special  order— there  is  an  editorial 
that  i^jpeared  in  today's  Dallas  Morn- 
ing News  that  I  thought  was  very  ap- 
propriate to  this  discussion. 

It  is  entitled  "Hijacking:  Enough's 
Enough"  and  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  editoriaL 

HuACKDto:  Ehooch's  EifotrcH 

Nablh  Berri,  the  Lebanese  Shllte.  is  hold- 
ing the  hostages.  Suddenly  Terrorism  has  a 
recognizable  face.  There  la  someone  now  to 
deal  with. 
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President  Reagan,  at  his  preaa  conference, 
uoderatandably  dktait  want  to  dlscuas  what 
the  United  SUtes  is  nylnc  to  Berri.  What  It 
ought  to  be  nying.  for  this  country's  long- 
term  good,  and  that  of  all  UjS.  dtlsens.  is 
something  on  this  order 

Enough's  enough.  We  want  our  people 
back  unharmed:  we  want  them  back  now. 
And.  by  the  way,  what's  your  opinion  of 
breathing?  Do  you  think  your  smiorlstw 
should  keep  doing  it.  because,  unless  you 
give  back  the  hostages,  a  lot  of  Shiite 
gunmen— one  of  whom  has  coldbloodedly 
murdered  one  American  already— will  have 
to  reckon  with  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  should  be  saying  this,  too:  Look,  the 
United  States  is  fed  up.  Vietnam.  Iran— 
what  does  conciliation  appear  to  buy  except 
further  outrages?  Do  you  know  what  movie 
Americans  are  cheering  this  summer,  Mr. 
Berri?  Jtamda  Ftrtt  Blood,  Part  //-wherein 
Sylvester  St^one  goes  rat-a-tat-tat  through 
a  gang  of  Communists  holding— get  this— 
American  prisoners. 

Do  you  doubt  that  plenty  of  Americans 
would  like  to  send  Rambo  to  Beirut,  Mr. 
Berri?  Give  back  the  hostages.  Mr.  Berri. 
Now. 

So  much  for  diplomatic  byplay.  Here  Is 
the  broad  point  The  terrorist's  fanatical 
willingncfls  to  die  for  his  cause  is  too  much 
celebrated.  Every  terrorist  act  involves  a  ra- 
tlmaal  calculation— that  benefits  will  out- 
weigh costs. 

The  only  way  to  deter  the  terrorist  is  to 
show  him  that  taking  on  the  United  States 
wUI  hurt  more  than  help  him.  The  way  to 
■how  him  Is  to  hold  itqxuisible,  and  punish 
appropriately,  those  identifiable  as  terror- 
ists—including, if  he  faOs  to  come  through 
with  the  hostages.  Mr.  Nabih  Berri. 

U  all  this  has  a  familiar  ring,  it  Is  no 
wonder.  Among  the  enduring  lessons  of  his- 
tory is  that  a  great  nation  stidts  up  for  Its 
people,  or  else  finds  those  people  exposed 
down  the  line  to  more  and  greater  outrages. 

An  English  historian  of  the  early  20th 
century  wrote  proudly:  "No  Englishman  is 
too  poor,  or  too  isolated,  to  walk  a  blameless 
path  without  the  support  of  fleets  and 
armies."  Such  support  rarely  had  to  be  in- 
voked. Englishmrn  of  that  era  didn't  often 
get  kidnapped  and  murdered.  Ouess  why. 

The  point  of  this  editorial  is  that  at 
some  point  in  time  we  have  to  resort 
to  the  one  thing  that  we  never  have 
resorted  to;  and  that  is  retaliation. 

I  doubt  that  there  is  any  Member  of 
this  body  that  is  any  more  concerned 
about  the  continued  safety  of  the  hos- 
tages that  are  currently  in  Beirut  than 

1  am  or  the  other  people  in  the  Cham- 
ber this  evening,  but  we  have  237  mil- 
lion Americans  that  we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about:  and  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared every  other  week  or  every  other 
month  to  see  the  same  spectacle  on 
our  television  screens,  then  we  do  need 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  retalia- 
tion. 

I  think  that  if  we  were  to  give  Mr. 
Nablh  Berri  a  certain  date,  say  1  week, 

2  weeks,  to  free  the  hostages  under  his 
control,  and  if  that  were  not  to  occur, 
to  very  specifically  state  what  we 
would  do  in  retaliation,  I  think  there 
is  a  very,  very  good  chance  that  we 
would  get  the  hostages  free. 

If  we  Just  continue  to  wring  our 
hands  and  hope  and  pray  that  the  ter- 
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rorlsts  will  do  the  right  thing.  I  doubt 
that  they  will  do  that:  I  think  that 
they  will  Just  go  on  continuing  to 
kidnap  us  and  bomb  us. 

I  beUeve  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
over  tne  last  2  to  3  years.  40  percent  of 
terrorist  acts  around  the  world  have 
been  (greeted  toward  Americans,  and 
we  are  supposedly 

Mr.  pINORICH.  Is  the  figure  40 
percent  of  all  the  terrorist  acts  around 
the  world  are  directed  against  Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr.  Barton  of  Texas.  I  believe 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  any  idea  If  there  have  been 
any  terrorist  acts,  anywhere  in  the 
world  igainst  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware  ff  any. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  My  impression:  I 
try  to  watch  this  fairly  carefully,  my 
Impression  is  that  there  are  no  terror- 
ions  anywhere  in  the  world 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  best 
lowledge. 

lARTON  of  Texas.  WeU.  I 
think  ihy  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oeorgili  raises  an  excellent  point,  rein- 
forces ihe  point  that  I  was  attempting 
to  mal^e:  that  we  need  to  be  prepared 
to  act  militarily. 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  our  Presi- 
dent, our  Secretary  of  Defense,  our 
National  Security  Adviser  in  the  past, 
in  a  goieral  sense  have  stated  that  we 
would,  we  now  have  that  opportunity 
to  at  least  threaten  that  option,  and  so 
far  we  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Mi.  OINORICH.  I  would  like,  if  I 
might,  to  put  in  the  Recoro,  because  it 
reinfoipes  so  strongly  the  point  the 
gentleihan  from  Texas  makes,  the 
colum^  by  James  Kilpatrick  today,  be- 
cause K  creates  the  historical  environ- 
t  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
was  referring  to. 
and  I  quote: 

the  summer  of  1904.  kldnaiwers  In 
Tangieij  seised  an  elderly  American  dtlaen. 
Ion  Peidicaris.  The  responsible  party  was 
weU  ksown:  a  brigand  chieftain  named 
Ahmed  ben  Mohammend  Raisuli.  an  enemy 
of  the  saltan  of  Morocco. 

At  that  very  moment  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  was  meeting  in  Chicago. 
Theodo^  Roosevelt  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation. He  dispatched  an  ultimatum  to 
be  delii^red  in  Morocco  and  read  to  the  con- 
vention: "Perdlearls  alive,  or  Raisuli  deadl" 
Perdlcafls  was  freed. 

As  I ,  write  this  colunm.  the  terrifying 
ordeal  4A  T9rK%  Flight  847  remains  to  be  re- 
solved; jthe  outcome  of  this  particular  ind- 
dent  is  Uncertain.  But  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  |of  one  thing:  if  there  is  any  percep- 
tion of  leaving  in  on  the  part  of  the  United 
SUtes.  ^hls  wlU  not  be  the  last  such  hijack- 
ing, we  will  have  issued  an  invitation  to  ex- 
tortion. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  such 
terrorists.  It  Is  to  apply  the  andent  law 
spelled  out  in  Exodus  31:33.  Let  us  match 
"life  for  life,  eye  for  eye.  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for 
burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for 
stripe." 


Suppose,  tcf  be  supposing,  that  when  the 
terrorisU  killfd  their  first  victim,  and  tossed 
his  body  frogi  the  plane,  the  Israelis  had 
chosen  one  GBiilte  Moslem  at  random  from 
the  700  they  held  as  prisoners.  Suppose, 
then,  that  tUs  randomly  chosen  prisoner 
had  been  put  to  death  at  once  by  firing 
squad,  and  that  proof  of  the  execution,  in 
the  form  of  a  TV  tape,  were  shown  to  the 
hijackers.  And  suppose  this  act  of  summary 
retribution  inere  accompanied  by  a  threat: 
For  every  American  passenger  you  kill 
thereafter,  we  will  kill  10  of  your  brothers. 

Such  a  cold-blooded  policy  would  set  off 
cries  of  protest  in  every  humanitarian  qiuu'- 
ter.  The  U.S.  Constitution  does  not  am>ly  in 
Israel,  but  wd  would  hear  that  the  proposed 
executions  w^uld  violate  due  process  of  law; 
they  would  be  cruel  and  unusual;  they 
would  amouiA  to  ex  post  facto  pimishment. 
We  would  be  "lowering  ourselves  to  the 
level  of  the  terrorists."  We  would  be  "mur- 
derers." All  of  that. 

But  if  sucb.a  policy  were  adopted  and  en- 
forced, and  the  pool  of  Moslem  or  Palestini- 
an prisoners  held  out.  it  Just  might  put  an 
end  to  the  aind  of  savagery  we  witnessed 
with  the  hUa^klng. 

Make  no  mistake:  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
virtual  state  9f  war.  War  is  inherently  cruel. 
War  is  inesdtpably  unjust  During  World 
War  n.  the  Germans  Indiscriminately 
bombed  targ^  in  England;  the  allies  retali- 
ated with  the  saturation  bomtring  of 
German  dtles.  Innocent  and  unoffending 
human  beingi  >— as  innocent  and  unoffending 
as  American  i  lassengers  on  a  Jet  plane— died 
in  those  raldi  of  40  years  ago. 

The  policy  I  am  advocating  could  not  be 
based  upon  ta  luff.  There  are  ruses  in  war.  to 
be  siue.  and  pt  might  be  possible  for  a  few 
actors  and  a  special  effects  crew  to  fake  a 
movie  of  a  multiple  execution.  Such  a  hoax 
might  work  once.  Only  trading  a  real  life  for 
a  life  and  a|i  eye  for  an  eye  would  have 
meaning  for  ^rrorists  the  next  time. 

Other  measures  ought  to  be  taken  also. 
The  United  States  could  refuse  sovereign 
protection  to  U.S.  dtisens  who  fly  on  air- 
lines with  iiiadequate  security  systems.  In 
the  matter  of  the  TWA  affair  we  have  to 
suspect  bribvy  of  security  screeners  who  let 
the  weapons  uirough.  but  bribery  can  be  de- 
tected and  pilnlshed.  It  would  not  be  impos- 
sible, it  would  merely  be  a  nuisance,  at  such 
airports  as  Athens  for  every  passenger  to  be 
strip-searched  and  every  bag  opened  and  re- 
packed undeil  a  guard's  watchful  eye. 

The  situatipn  cannot  be  permitted  to  drift 
along.  Temrism  In  Beirut,  terrorism  In 
Athens,  terrqrlsm  In  Rome— it  has  become  a 
way  of  death.  "Perdlearls  alive,  or  Raisuli 
deadl"  Teddy  Roosevelt  had  the  right  idea 
80  years  ago.l 

I        a  2140 

That  is  from  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

And  let  riie  cite  a  more  concise  ver- 
sion from  Oeorge  Will: 

*  *  *  there  are  three  aspects  of  anti-terror- 
ism: prevention,  rescue,  retaliation.  When 


prevention 
taken  quii 
emments, 
possible.  If 
shot  flat 
before  the 
helpers  and 


faUed,   decisions   must  be 

and  generally  by  other  gov- 

make  rescue  even  remotely 

«  tires  of  TWA's  Jet  had  been 

en  it  first  landed  in  Algiers. 

o  terrorists  acquired  armed 

flew  on  to  a  safe  haven  In 


Beirut,  there  might  have  been  a  moment  in 
which  the  Delta  force  from  Fort  Bragg 
could  have  been  used. 

As  for  retaliation,  we  have  the  necessary 
military  ass^s.  We  have  the  requisite  infor- 
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mation  regarding  appropriate  targets— 
Syrian— belonging  to  a  nation  that  is  culpa- 
ble, in  this  sense:  it  could  stop  much  of  the 
I^banon-based  terrorism  if  it  wanted  to.  We 
lack— at  least  we  have  lacked— only  the  po- 
litical will  to  act.  It  is  not  the  military's 
fault  that  when  terrorists  throw  down 
gauntleU  to  the  United  SUtes,  U.8.  poUcy 
has  been  to  hope  that  they  run  out  of 
gaunUeU 

I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  I  think  the 
material  that  he  has  Just  given  us  is 
important.  But  I  think  that  the  ques- 
tion, then,  that  needs  to  be  asked  is: 
Why  does  not  political  will  not  exist? 
And  I  think,  once  again,  you  have  to 
come  back  to  this  body  and  begin  to 
understand  that  the  political  will  that 
we  fall  to  muster  in  the  face  of  war- 
fare starts  here,  because  we  have 
people  who  literally  apologize  on  this 
floor  for  the  acto  of  terrorism  that  the 
Communists  have  been  responsible 
for,  that  try  to  find  ways  of  blaming 
this  coimtry  for  the  problems  that  we 
face  around  the  world,  that  look  at  a 
situation  like  Central  America  and 
blame  it  more  on  past  American  ac- 
tions than  the  actions  of  the  terrorists 
operating  there  today,  who  find  time 
and  time  again  ways  of  distorting  the 
situation  so  that  the  political  wHl  to 
act  cannot  be  mustered. 

And  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  until 
we  can  unite  with  a  single  purpose 
within  our  own  Oovemment  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  at  the  very  least 
stand  for  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  around  the  world,  to  stand  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  nation 
around  the  world,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  any  President  or  for 
any  group  of  polltlcans  to  have  the  po- 
litical will  necessary  to  take  some  of 
the  severe  actions  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  win  the  war.  Other- 
wise we  will  continue  to  lose  the  war 
piece  by  piece  by  piece,  in  Lebanon,  in 
Oermany,  wherever  the  terrorists 
decide  to  strike. 

Mr.  OINORICH.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  first  of  all,  that  I  think 
that  this  House  has  some  of  the 
burden  of  the  failure  of  America  to  re- 
spond to  the  war  against  freedom,  but 
only  some  of  it.  I  think  that  we  face  a 
cultural  crisis  that  I  think  goes  back 
to  almost  a  40-year  cycle  of  an  ostrich 
mentality  that  faUed  to  recognize  re- 
ality and  kept  trying  to  hide  from  the 
nature  of  evil  and  the  dangers  to  free- 
dom. And  I  think  that  ostrichism  is 
not  Just  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
There  are  some  ostrich  Republicans.  It 
is  not  Just  in  the  Congress.  There  are 
ostriches  in  the  news  media,  there  are 
ostriches  in  the  State  Department, 
there  are  ostriches,  for  that  matter,  in 
the  Defense  Department. 

But  I  would  list  seven  major  failures 
in  our  system  to  deal  with  reality:  The 
failure,  first,  in  our  culture  to  under- 
stand the  war  we  are  trying  to  survive: 


a  failure,  second,  in  the  news  media  to 
understand  how  easily  they  are  manip- 
ulated; a  failure,  third,  in  the  State 
Department,  to  recognize  that  the 
goal  of  foreign  policy  is  to  achieve  our 
values,  not  Just  to  negotiate:  a  failure 
in  the  Defense  Department  to  estab- 
lish the  correct  kinds  of  systems  to 
allow  us  to  respond  overpoweringly 
and  with  massive  effeetlveneas;  a  fail- 
ure in  the  intelligence  agencies  to 
have  the  level  of  human  intelligence 
and  the  capability  for  covert  reaction; 
a  failure  in  the  White  House  to  have 
the  kind  system  that  would  calmly  and 
quietly  and  methodically  handle  this 
kind  of  terrorism:  and,  finally,  a  fail- 
ure here  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
any  sense  of  understanding  of  the  dan- 
gers we  face. 

It  is  all  seven  of  these  failures, 
frankly,  covered.  I  think,  in  the  case  of 
the  news  media,  with  remaricable  skOl 
today  in  an  essay  by  Joseph  Kraft, 
who  really  takes,  I  think,  the  most 
candid  and  serious  look  at  the  failure 
of  the  American  news  m^Ua.  as  one  of 
those  seven,  as  a  reflection  of  the  dan- 
gers of  ostrichism  in  the  whole  society. 

I  have  talked  at  length  on  several  oc- 
casions on  this  floor  about  the  lessons 
of  the  Orenada  documents  where, 
when  we  liberated  the  Island  of  Ore- 
nada. we  c^7tured  Conununlst  docu- 
ments, and  the  volume  which  the 
State  Department  has  published,  enti- 
tled. "Selected  Orenada  Documente." 
and  the  four  page  letter  from  the 
Cuban  Ambassador's  wife,  the  hand- 
written letter,  in  which  she  wrote  to 
the  head  of  the  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Orenada.  telling  him  how  to 
manipulate  the  American  news  media, 
and  I  have  suggested  that  there  is  a 
severe  problem  with  the  American 
news  media's  naivete  in  ito  failure  to 
recognize  how  it  is  manipulated  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 

I  think  that  Joseph  Kraft  covered 
this  very,  very  thoroughly  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  quote: 

Journalism,  almast  as  much  as  govern- 
ment experiences  mgiiiahfaig  difficulties  In 
coping  with  terrorism.  For  the  profesalonal 
impulse  Is  to  draw  dose  to  the  event  the 
better  to  extract  lU  human  interest  But 
yielding  to  that  instinct  helps  the  terrorists, 
for  whom  pubUdty  is  oxygen. 

So  here  is  an  inventory  of  -'M^'^^t  to 
which  those  of  us  in  the  news  business  are 
unwittingly  prone  when  covering  terrorist 
actions.  It  is  culled  from  the  coverage  of  the 
hijacked  TWA  plane,  as  a  guide  for  the  next 
such  event 

Hype  represenu  probably  the  most 
common  error  in  the  treatment  of  terrorist 
actions  by  the  media.  Hostages  are  taken 
precisely  in  order  to  capture  public  opinion 
in  ways  that  coerce  govemmenU  But  to  be 
successful,  what  is  merely  an  n>iaode  has  to 
be  wiralat^  to  crisis  proportions. 

Jimmy  Carter  himself  inflated  the  seixure 
of  hostages  in  Iran.  By  personally  involving 
himself,  he  stressed  the  revonaibllities  of 
his  office  in  ways  that  undermined  the  chal- 
lenge then  being  posed  in  the  Democratic 
primaries  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  It  was 


hard,  in  those  conditions,  for  the  news 
media  not  to  follow  where  Carter  led.  But 
rough  Justice  was  done.  When  the  "crisis" 
dragged  on  and  on.  Carter  t>ecame  its 
victim— "the  53rd  hostage." 

That  process  was  reversed  in  the  affair  of 
TWA  847.  The  laid-bacA  style  of  President 
Reagan  offers  obvious  advantages  when  It 
comes  to  dealing  with  terrorisU  The  presi- 
dent can  sUy  out  of  the  negotiations  and 
thtu  tmild  pressure  on  the  terrorisU  to 
prove  there  is  a  crisis.  In  fact  the  burden  of 
proof  did  lie  on  the  troublemakers  during 
the  first  hour  after  the  hljadcing:  hence  the 
panU^  scurrying  back  and  forth  between 
Beirut  and  Algiers. 

But  the  hijacking  presented  those  of  us  in 
the  media  with  a  rare  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine Reagan's  tough-guy  bombast  The  net- 
works initiated  "special  reports"  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  hijacking.  The  reporU  found 
that  Reagan  was  taking  his  ease  at  Camp 
David  while  nothing  much  was  doing  at  the 
White  House. 

Fear  of  looking  like  a  do-nothing  pred- 
dent  made  Reagan  return  to  Washington. 
Once  back  in  town,  he  had  to  talk  to  the 
news  media.  There  followed  a  brace  of  com- 
ments that  mixed  pledges  to  hang  tough 
with  expressions  of  humanitarian  concern. 
There  devdoped  a  sense  of  WhlU  House  in- 
firmity in  the  midst  of  crids. 

Mixing  in  dellcaU  negotiations  presoiU  a 
second  pltfalL  Amnlcan  officials  have  kKW 
been  In  touch  with  Nabih  Berri,  the  Shiite 
leader  in  Lebanon  who  htjm-ftwl  the  UJack- 
Ing  to  advance  his  local  political  '*-~*'Tg 
Berri  and  Ambassador  Reginald  Bartholo- 
mew are  particularly  dose,  and  no  purpose 
is  served  by  affording  Berri  another  forum 
for  negotiations. 

But  the  press  and  televisicm  vied  for  inde- 
pendent access  to  Berri.  Those  who  got  it 
were  "used"  by  the  Shiite  leader  to  put  ad- 
ditional pressure  for  conresdons  on  the 
American  government  In  effect  the  Ameri- 
can media  lent  themsdves  to  a  t-^mpaigw 
that  weakened  the  hand  of  the  U.8.  govern- 
ment 

Use  of  "expert"  commentators  from  past 
administrations  represenU  another  disserv- 
ice done  by  the  news  media.  Those  who  go 
on  the  air— even  the  most  sensible— are 
obliged  to  protect  themselves  against 
charges  of  weakness  and  indecision.  So  they 
stand  taD  in  the  saddle  and  warn  the  pred- 
dent  that  to  yield  an  inch  Is  to  capitulate 
entirely.  They  thus  put  the  administration 
on  trial  at  home. 

In  fact,  as  former  officials  should  under- 
stand, no  good  choices  are  available  to  re- 
spcmdlde  leaders  In  the  midst  of  a  tt^^r^ng 
Public  suggestkMis  that  nanxnr  the  options 
even  further  do  podtive  harm.  Indeed, 
former  officials  sendtive  to  that  point  usu- 
ally dedde  not  to  air  their  views.  So  to  use 
"expert"  advisers  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
range  of  choice. 

Finally  comes  the  mlsrepresenUUon— not 
to  mention  the  abuse  of  good  taste— inescap- 
ably bound  up  with  sticking  mikes  in  the 
faces  of  hijack  victims  and  their  sisteta. 
brothers,  cousins  and  aunU  The  question- 
ing of  victims  and  their  kin  now  knows  no 
bounds.  The  other  day,  indeed,  one  of  the 
networks  Interviewed  a  woman  whose  hus- 
baitd  was  mistakenly  confused  with  the 
Navy  diver  who  was  beaten  and  killed. 

Such  encounters  are  the  stuff  of  soap 
opera.  They  yldd  only  the  vicarious  titilla- 
tion  of  watching  other  people  feel  grief  or 
exultation.  But  in  large,  the  interviews  f  ald- 
fy  what  is  going  on.  They  reduce  political 
acts  to  tears.  They  sentimentalise  evenU 
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•ad  make  it  that  much  more  difficult  for 
American  authoritlea  to  deal  with  the  ter- 
roriati,  and  their  Inteimediariea.  on  the 
merits. 

Refralnins  from  such  actions  would,  to  be 
sure,  restrict  the  freedom  of  news  organisa- 
tions. But  the  value  of  scoops  in  terrorist  af- 
fairs is  distinctly  limited  anyhow.  It  is  not 
as  though,  by  brilliant  Journalistic  enter- 
lirise.  new  and  important  facts  are  disclosed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  terrorists  exercise 
their  own  censorrtiip.  It  is  notable  that  they 
smuggled  the  TWA  847  hostages  off  the 
plane  without  anybody's  knowing  it  at  the 
time. 

In  sum.  little  is  gained  and  much  is  lost 
when  journalists  deal  with  terrorism  as  if 
they  were  doing  business  as  usuaL  There  is 
an  overwhelming  ease  for  the  exercise  of 
special  Journalistic  self-discipline. 

D  2150 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  news  media 
at  every  level,  the  television,  the 
broadcast  folks,  the  radio  folks,  the 
newspaper  people,  the  news  maga- 
zines, would  be  very,  very  well  advised 
as  professionals  to  begin  to  establish 
as  an  annual  event  at  every  one  of 
their  national  conventions,  a  special 
panel  on  Soviet  disinformation  and  on 
the  lessons  of  press  manipulation. 

It  would  be  very,  very  appropriate 
for  an  Important  institution  such  as 
the  Columbia  Journalism  Review  to 
begin  in  every  publication,  every  quar- 
ter or  every  month,  to  have  at  least 
one  article  Mseasing  the  ways  in  which 
IMrt  of  the  price  of  a  free  media  is 
weakening  America,  is  crippling  our- 
selves, is  opening  ourselves  up  so  that 
we  are  manipiilated  and  used  by  the 
terrorists  and  by  the  Communists  who 
hope  to  destroy  precisely  the  free 
press  which  offers  them  an  arena. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

As  I  listened  to  your  previous  com- 
ments about  ostriches.  I  thought  to 
myself  what  is  our  national  symbol. 
And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  not  an 
ostrich,  but  it  is  an  eagle.  E^les  fly 
high  and  they  fly  free,  and  as  they  do 
their  dally  existence,  every  now  and 
then  they  strike. 

Now.  an  ostrich,  as  you  know  and  I 
know,  sticks  its  head  in  the  sand  and 
hopes  that  things  are  going  to  get 
better.  But  eagles  do  not  do  that. 
Eagles  do  not  strike  indiscriminately; 
they  do  not  strike  anything  that 
moves:  they  do  not  strike  to  prove  that 
they  can.  but  they  pick  a  target  and 
they  very  carefuUy  strike  that  target. 
I  would  hope  in  this  Chamber  this 
evening  we  have  Representatives  from 
the  South,  from  Georgia,  from  the 
Southwest,  from  Texas,  from  the  Mid- 
west. Wisconsin,  from  the  Northeast. 
Pennsylvania.  Between  us,  we  repre- 
sent a  little  over  2  million  Americans.  I 
think  that  we  are  in  agreement  that 
something  needs  to  be  done  about  this 


situatlt>n.  both  in  a  preventive  sense 
for  thfe  future,  and  in  an  immediate 
sense,  today,  and  I  personally  feel  that 
the  tiling  to  do  Is  to  emulate  our  na- 
tional jBjmabol  and  pick  a  target,  set  a 
deadline  and  strike  it  if  our  hostages 
are  noi  released. 

Mr.  GINORICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ilOTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  yteldlng. 

I  have  some  empathy  for  the  Presi- 
dent. I  know  the  President  is  in  a 
tough  jpositlon.  Tou  quoted  some  col- 
umns jn  the  paper  today.  One  of  the 
columnists  said  that  when  the  plane 
landed  in  Algiers  they  probably  should 
have  qiot  the  tires  or  found  some  way 
to  kee)}  the  airplane  on  the  runway. 
But  st^pose  they  would  have  shot  the 
tires  or  done  something  to  the  plane, 
and  the  hijackers  would  have  klUed 
many  of  the  passengers.  What  do  you 
think  this  columnist  would  have  said 
today  in  this  paper? 

So  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
take  a  look  at  the  different  theories 
and  (Ufferent  thoughts,  but  I  think 
the  Ftesident  has  to  weigh  all  of 
these.  I  think  in  some  respects  we  are 
working  with  the  setup  we  have  in  our 
Oovernment  today,  it  is  difficult  when 
you  have  the  technology  that  we  have 
today  and  communication  and  trans- 
portation. 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1904  gave 
his  ultimatum  it  took  some  time  for 
the  n^ws  to  travel.  He  had  some  time 
to  de^,  and  he  had  some  leeway. 
What^er  this  President  does  is  going 
to  be  tai  tomorrow  morning's  headlines 
if  he  does  it  this  afternoon. 

So  I  think  that  the  times  are  differ- 
ent; the  times  have  changed  because 
of  technology  and  so  on. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Let  me  Just  say  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  put  his  finger  on  exactly  what  I 
was  trying  to  say  esu'lier  and  said  it 
better  than  I  did,  about  the  cultural 
crisis  of  a  free  society.  If  we  cannot 
leam  jto  be  mature,  if  we  as  a  free 
peopld  cannot  leam  to  take  the  time, 
you  now.  if  this  Nation  had  said  the 
day  off  the  hijacking,  you  know,  we  are 
not  going  to  panic:  we  are  not  going  to 
put  it  I  on  page  1:  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  television  specials  on  it;  you  ter- 
rorists now  have  a  problem,  because 
you  h*ve  all  those  Americans  and  you 
now  Qave  this  entire  country  mad  at 
you  aild  you  have  a  difficulty.  How  are 
you  going  to  make  us  happy  enough 
that  fe  do  not  systematically  hunt 
down  :  and  make  sure  that  you  are 
killed  over  the  next  year? 

Theti.  if  the  coimtry  had  calmly  and 
quietlir  prayed  for  the  release  of  those 
hostages,  but  promised  in  our  hearts 
their  fevenge  if  they  were  hurt,  then  I 
think  ^suddenly  potential  terrorists  all 
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over  the  wdrld  would  have  had  a  total- 
ly different!  attitude.  It  was  the  West- 
em  overre#ction.  that  fact  that  they 
scared  us;  they  got  to  us.  they  got  us 
emotional!^  upset.  They  got  us  watch- 
ing them.  That  then  said  to  the 
German  t4rrorlsts.  well,  let  us  bomb 
an  airport  in  Germany;  it  is  working. 
That  then  said  to  the  El  Salvadoran 
terrorists,  llet  us  go  kill  a  few  American 
Marines:  it  lis  woiidng. 

But  if  instead  we  were  calm,  and  res- 
olute, and  determined,  and  implacable, 
if  the  word  got  out  across  this  planet 
that  once  ^ou  harm  an  American  you 
are  in  trouble.  That  If  one  of  your 
neighbors  or  relatives  of  members  of 
your  f actio^  harm  an  American,  your 
whole  neighborhood  is  in  trouble. 
That  if  you  want  to  live  in  peace,  you 
better  ma4e  sure  the  Americans  are 
living  in  pe|u%. 

If  suddenly  we  regained  our  poten- 
tial, I  think  then  you  would  see  very 
few  Americans  being  hurt.  Unlike,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  reported, 
40  percent  I  of  all  the  terrorism  on  the 
whole  planet  being  directed  at  Ameri- 
cans, suddenly  you  would  see  us  being 
respected;  you  would  see  people  saying 
to  their  cousins  who  are  potential  ter- 
rorists: "A^  you  stupid?  Do  you  want 
the  Americans  to  be  here  to  punish 
us?  Let  tham  alone;  we  do  not  want  to 
mess  with  the  Americans." 

I  yield  U)  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin.       I 

Nh-.  ROTH.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  expr^sed  his  thoughts  very  elo- 
quently, xou  see,  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Reagui  thinks  exactly  as  you  do. 
I  feel  the  President  is  showing  concern 
but  the  Ifresident  certainly  has  not 
panicked.  1  think  it  may  be  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit  that  he  has  done  that.  I 
think  generally,  I  think  the  President 
does  have  fche  confidence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  President  is  respected 
aroimd  the  world.  We  have  got  to  give 
him  some  time.  We  cannot  be  like  to- 
morrow n^ming's  headline  and  say, 
"If  Reagan  does  not  free  the  hostages 
tomorrow  'morning,  we  are  going  to 
take  it  out  of  his  hide."  Reagan  Lb  not 
responsiblf  for  what  has  happened; 
the  terrorlM^  are. 

There  is  where  we  should  focus  our 
anger  and  give  the  President  some 
chance  to  work  out  of  this  problem.  I 
think  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  that.    I 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Once  again,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  put  his 
finger  on  something.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency, particularly  among  the  os- 
triches, to  [never  f ac6  the  real  enemy. 
If  it  is  the  jSoviet  Union,  we  hide  from 
it.  If  it  Is  the  enemy  in  Nicaragua, 
Communists,  we  hide  from  it. 
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We  have  a  case  again.  There  are  are  no   more   hostages?   What  steps  Long  Island  constituents  we  have  pro- 

highjackers  who  are  terrorists  who  are  should  we  take  so  that  the  next  hi-  vided  for  the  provision  of  vital  infor- 

our  enemies,  yet,  we  heard  on  this  Jacking  does  not  occur?  mation  to  States  and  localities— local 

!?^hiJ^  ^^^^  'Tr».***^Vr°^  "" "«  «««»  police-so  they  can  better  re- 

t^  iJm^.  ^fh^*?"  ^V?^'*'  ?f     »P0'«*  ^  potential  dangers  in  the  com- 

w  i^^^H  ♦kT  4  ^  •  """i*  !  *"S^  SUPERPUND  REAUTHORIZA-nON  munlty.  Under  our  bill,  they  will  have 
^^Jf-^"V  ^"®':1^.  ®^^  ^  LEGISLATION  the  extensive  informaUon  they  need 
partment.  Nonsense  That  argument  about  the  risks  Imposed  by  certain 
is  like  arguing  that  If  you  got  mugged  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  chemicals  without  confu^ng  the 
walking  home  because  you  were  wear-  a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen-  public  or  unduly  burdening  small  bust- 
ing a  suit,  it  was  your  fault  because  tleman  from  New  York  [Bir.  I«iit]  is  ness  ^^  ^^ 
H^J^'f^^^,,'*"*  """"  ^^  ^^  recognized  for  5  minutes.  ^'^  ^a^^  ^  ^,111  that  will  take  the 
orrasea  TOO  weu                       .  _     ^  •Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  toxic  waste  cleanup  effort  out  of  the 

we  Should  not  get  made  at  the  vie-  joining  my  colleagues  in  coqjonsoring  courtrooms   of  America  and   to  the 

tims:  we  should  get  mad  at  the  people  tough,  new  Superfund  reauthorlsaUon  abandoned  waste  sites  where  it  be- 

who  are  our  enemi«j.  We  should  then  legislaUon.  I  am  proud  of  the  biparti-  longs.  I  look  forward  to  quick  action 

calmly  and  methodicaUy  and  system-  sandocumentwehaveputtogether.lt  by  the  subcommittee  next  week  and 

atically  deal  with  those  enemies.  provides  the  solid  foundation  we  need  the  full  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  ^  ^ove  forward  with  reauthorization  mlttee  shorUy  after  the  July  4  recess, 

that  President  Reagan  is  trying  frank-  *>efore  the  September  30  deadline.  It  Superfund     reauthorization     cannot 

ly  in  the  middle  of  tremendous  diffi-  Provides  $10  billion  for  cleanup  over  wait.  We  must  have  a  new.  tougher 

culties.  dealing  with  the  news  media  ^^^  "®**  ^  years.  It  provides  tougher  law  on  the  books  before  September  30 

that  is  very  unsophisticated;  dealing  cleanup  standards   that  will  protect  so  we  can  begin  the  huge  cleanup  task 

with  a  culture  that  does  not  under-  Public  health  and  the  environment  at  before  us.  I  am  ready  and  eager  to 

stand  how  much  trouble  we  are  in:  ^^^^  *!**  '^"^  existing  environment  work  with  my  coUeagues  in  this  Impor- 

dealing  with  a  Congress  that  is  chaot-  ***■  serving  as  our  guideline.  It  pro-  tant  endeavor.* 

ic;  dealing  with  a  State  Department  **<*«»    ^°^  ^*^  achievable   manitatory  „„«.„,„ ,    .      _ 

that  is,  I  think,  very  unsophisticated  cleanup  schedule  against  which  EPA's  •  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

about  terrorism,  and  dealing  with  a  P«>«ress  can  be  measured.  And— this  is  pleased   to  Join  with  my  coUeagues 

Defense  Department  that  is  not  pre-  ^^^     important— it      makes      much  from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

pared  for  the  kind  of  actions  we  need,  needed  structural  reforms  in  a  pro-  Commerce  in  introducing  the  Super- 

and  finally  dealing  with  an  Intelli-  sram  that  has  been  more  like  a  full  fund  Amendments  of  1985.  This  bill 

gence  Agency  which  the  very  liberal  emplojmaent  act  for  lawyers  than  an  will  expand  and  strengthen  our  Na- 

ostriches  gutted  in  the  1970's  environmental  cleanup  program.  It  is  tion's  program  to  clean  up  dangerous 

-.              ,.        „ . .     '       _^  _,  in  every  way  a  tougher,  expanded,  and  hazardous  waste  dump  sites.  Most  im- 

It  was.  after  aU.  President  Carter's  more  workable  Superfund  program.  In  portantly,  it  will  redirect  the  Super- 
head  of  the  Intelligence  Agency  who  no  way  does  it  signal  a  retreat  on  this  fund  I»rogram  out  of  the  courtroom 
fired  a  large  number  of  the  human  In-  most  criUcal  of  environmental  prob-  and  back  to  the  wastesites. 
telligence  specialists  who  are  precisely  lems 

the  people  you  need  for  this  kind  of  _    '  Thl«  blU  represents  a  compromise 

effort.  *   *™   especially   proud   of   a   key.  reached  by  the  cosponsors  after  sever- 

groundbreaklng  structural  reform  that  al  weeks  of  work.  As  a  compromise. 

wiU  encourage  reqwnslble  parties  to  every  provision  is  not  going  to  be  ex- 

D  2200  come  forward  and  take  responsibility  actly  to  every  member's  liking.  Over- 

for  cleaning  up  the  toxic  waste  sites  all.    however,   we   have   developed   a 

So  it  is  going  to  take  us  a  while.  My  they  helped  create.  In  this  bill,  we  package  which  should  gamer  strong 

only  point  this  evening  in  this  special  ^^e  provided  the  EPA  Administrator  bipartisan  support, 

order  on  the  secret  war  a^iinst  free-  ^^^  additional  authority  to  expedite  j   ^ould   like   to   briefly   highlight 

dom  in  America  was  to  make  the  case  »^"i«™t?'^'°  ^^  "*  ■e^^e^ent  g^^g  ^f  ^j^g  ^^^  components  of  this 

that,  first  of  aU.  we  Americans  have  IJ^dow    if  you  will-so  that  re^onsi-  biu.  It  contains  a  strict  but  reasonable 

living  proof  tonight,  as  did  not  a  week  ^^J^^T^  9?  !°°f '    "***i2.J^*  schedule  for  the  cleanup  of  sites  on 

ago.  that  It  is  a  war.  that  there  are  weeds    imd  avoid  their  n^ndbillty  ^^^  national  priority  list.  It  prescribes 

Ajnericans  being  killed,  that  our  way  to  safeguard  the  public  health  and  reasoned,  flekible  standards  to  guide 

of  life  is  in  danger,  second,  to  suggest  safety.  jy^   j^^   determining   the  degree   of 

that  most  of  the  challenges  are  not  Our  bill  also  provides  for  a  quick  and  cleanup  necessary  to  protect  puUlc 

personality  chaUenges.  It  is  not  a  ques-  effective  response  to  remedy  leaking  health  and  the  environment.  The  bill 

tion    of    Jimmy    Carter    or    Ronald  gasoline  and  petroleum  tanks  by  creat-  will  address  the  problem  of  wastes  at 

Reagan  or  the  next  President.  It  is  not  ing  an  adequate  pool  of  money  to  re-  federal    facilities    and    iti«rt    protects 

a  question  of  how  tough  you  are  or  of  spond  to  petroleum  tank  leaks  without  cleanup  contractors  from  undue  llabil- 

whether  we  could  elect  Sylvester  Stal-  encumbering  such  responses  with  an  ity  The  legislation  requires  the  Peder- 

lone  to  the  White  House.  unmanageable   and   imtimely   Super-  al  Government  to  perform  health  as- 

The  underlying  strength  of  America  fund  scheme  of  authoriUes.  It  also  sessments  at  Superfund  sites,  and  es- 

Is  our  abUlty  to  leam  from  change,  our  E™,"**®*  *?*             **°        °  recover  tablishes    a    comprehensive.    Federal 

ability  to  look  at  reality,  and  adapt  to  costs     ag^nst     responsible     parties—  community  right  to  know  and  emer- 

it.  The  central  question  tonight,  and  I  owners  and  opentors-and  makra  sure  ggncy  response  program.  Most  impor- 

say  this  with  sadness,  the  central  ques-  ^^'  gasoline  sUtion  dealers  will  be  tantly,  this  bill  will  encourage  respon- 

tion  cannot  be  how  do  we  get  the  hos-  **>**  "*  ^®*  ^n®  petroleum  tank  leak  in-  gjbig   parties   to   come   forward   and 

tages  back,  as  much  as  every  one  of  us  surance  they  must  have  to  stay   in  reach  settlements  with  EPA  so  that 

hopes  and  prays  that  they  come  home  business.  cleanup  can  commence.  This  program 

safely.  The  central  question  must  be  Finally,    on    community    right    to  has  become  completely  bogged  down 

how  should  America  behave  so  there  know,  a  provision  of  importance  to  my  in  lawsuits  as  companies  deny  their  11- 
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ability  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  pay 
for  the  oitire  cleanup. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
the  bin  in  not  perfect.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned that  the  $10  million  authoriza- 
tion over  5  years  represents  more 
money  than  EPA  can  effectively  use.  I 
feel  the  evidence  indicates  that  a  $5  to 
$7  million  fimd  would  be  adequate.  I 
am  pleased,  however,  that  the  blU  con- 
tains a  provision  that  I  advanced 
which  would  stop  the  collection  of  Su- 
perfund  taxes  beyond  levels  needed  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  cleanup  haz- 
ardous waste  sites. 

Overall.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  sound 
bill  which  deserves  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  since  author- 
ity for  the  vital  Superfund  Program 
will  expire  on  September  30  of  this 
year.* 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues as  part  of  this  bipartisan 
effort  to  reauthorize  Superfxmd. 
which  expires  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. I  am  glad  that  we  have  finally 
come  to  this  point  In  the  process  of  re- 
authorization of  the  Superfund  Pro- 
gram and  have  introduced  what  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fine  bipartisan  effort.  Having 
worked  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
last  year's  efforts  to  come  up  with  a 
responsible,  bipartisan  bill.  I  commend 
my  fellow  Members  for  moving  for- 
ward once  again  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  this  important  program  in  a  bi- 
partisan manner. 

The  cleanup  of  our  Nation's  hazard- 
ous waste  sites  is  of  clear  public  con- 
cern, and  I  believe  that  this  new,  bi- 
partisan biU  will  facilitate  a  strong 
cleanup  program.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  am  lending  my  name  as  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  this  legislation.  The 
major  strength  of  this  legislation  is 
that  it  presents  a  realistic  and  practi- 
cal approach  to  the  toxic  waste  prob- 
lem that  is  plaguing  our  Nation.  The 
bill  includes  aggressive  yet  ultimately 
manageable  cleanup  standards  and 
schedules  and  encourages  settlements 
so  that  cleanup  will  be  expedited. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  this  bill  is  that  it  provides 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  with  the  au- 
thority to  order  or  take  corrective 
action  in  the  event  of  a  release  from  a 
leaking  underground  storage  tank.  By 
establishing  a  separate  fund  for  the 
cleanup  of  contamination  resulting 
from  leaking  underground  storage 
tanks,  we  are  completing  a  process 
begim  last  year  when  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram was  established  for  underground 
storage  tanks  under  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  [RCRA]. 
In  my  district  in  Pennsylvania's 
Lehigh  VaUey,  we  have  experienced 
first  hand  the  problems  caused  by 
leaking  tanks,  and  I  believe  this  bill 
will  provide  the  most  effective  re- 
sponse to  address  this  national  prob- 
lem. 
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The  bill  also  contains  extensive  pro- 
visions that  wlU  ensure  the  assessment 
of  pul^c  health  rislcs  at  all  Superfxmd 
sites,  ^ey  to  the  bill  are  liability  and 
settlenlent  provisions  that  will  encour- 
age private  party  cleanup  and  reduce 
needless  litigation  that  actually  inhib- 
its cleanup. 

Although  I  beUeve  the  bill  still  has 
room  ^r  improvement,  it  represents  a 
signif  i(^t  step  in  enacting  needed  leg- 
islatioa  to  address  the  serious  problem 
of  toxic  waste  dumps.  I  look  forward 
to  wording  with  my  colleagues  in  im- 
proving this  legislation,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  its  expeditious  consideration 
in  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce. 
Transilortation.  and  Tourism.* 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  a  bipartisan  coalition  of  Mem- 
bers agreed  to  a  consensus  padcage  as 
the  m4rkup  vehicle  for  reauthorizing 
the  s#on-to-expire  Superfund  Pro- 
gram. 

The  coalition  of  Members  and  staff 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  come  to  the  table  with  a 
measuie  that  has  such  widespread 
support.  While  the  proposal  is  not  a 
perfecit  measure,  it  goes  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  cleaning 
up  hazardous  waste  sites  in  this  coun- 
try.     I 

We  have  a  serious  problem.  We  all 
recognize  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  action  taken  to  address  the 
cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  in  the 
past.  But  the  consensus  proposal  we 
now  have  before  us  will  not  only  reau- 
thorizei  the  current  program  but  will 
consid^bly  expand  and  accentuate 
the  program.  We  don't  have  all  the  an- 
swers and  cannot  eliminate  all  of  the 
hazardous  waste  problems  in  the  short 
term,  but  we  can  and  should  move 
ahead  ks  fast  as  is  reasonably  possible. 

It  is  most  important  that  the  private 
sector  and  the  States  are  encouraged 
to  partfcipate  in  the  cleanup  program. 
It  is  a)so  important  that  the  bill  we 
report  ihas  an  achievable  scope,  main- 
tains a'workable  cleanup  schedule,  and 
retains  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  While  there  are 
sectioqs  of  the  consensus  package  that 
give  m^  some  concern.  I  recognize  the 
importance  of  attempting  to  achieve 
that  d#llcate  balance  necessary  for  en- 
actment of  this  important  legislation. 

In  toe  past  we  have  found  ourselves 
in  a  poUtlcally  divisive  process  that  re- 
sults 1«  no  real  progress  in  addressing 
this  ctltical  national  problem.  The 
consensus  building  that  has  gone  into 
the  measure  we  introduced  today  pro- 
vides a  compromise  for  reauthorizing 
Super^d.  It  is  incumbent  upon  each 
and  evtry  Member  to  work  together  to 
assure  that  we  report  a  bill  that  will 
actually  bring  about  meaningful,  ef- 
fectivei  and  efficient  cleanup  of  our 
Nations  abandoned  hazardous  waste 
sites.  9or  that  reason,  I  trust  the  Con- 
gress will  renew  the  Superfimd  Pro- 
gram in  an  expeditious  manner.* 


•  VLt.  FIEips.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly Joined  a  bipartisan  group  of  my 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  col- 
leagues in  Cosponsoring  legislation  to 
reauthorize]  the  Superfimd  hazardous 
waste  site  qeanup  program.  The  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  House 
today  by  Mr.  Eckkbt  and  Mr.  Lkht. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  those  of  us  serv- 
ing on  the  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Toiuistn  Subcommittee  selected 
the  same  le^slation  as  our  markup  ve- 
hicle for  the  Superfund  Program  by  a 
13  to  5  vote! 

I  have  sobie  reservations  about  the 
Eclcart-Lent  version  of  the  bill,  includ- 
ing the  provision  in  the  bill  calling  for 
a  $10  billi<^  funding  level-which  is 
more  than  ihe  EPA  has  said  it  can  ef- 
fectively spend:  including  the  biU's 
failure  to  go  far  enough  in  encourag- 
ing private  parties  to  settle  with  EPA 
on  cleanup  plans  and  avoid  litigation; 
and  includlhg  the  bill's  overly  broad 
scope. 

But  overiU,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
represents  a  reasonable  compromise. 
It  is  a  compromise  which  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee,  full 
committee  land  full  House  can— and 
should— enthusiastically  support. 

While  th«  Eckart-Lent  biU  is  more 
all-encompassing  then  I  believe  is  de- 
sirable, it  nonetheless  properly  em- 
phasizes the  cleanup  of  abandoned 
hazardous  waste  sites  as  the  prinuiry 
goal  of  the  Supefund  Program.  Other 
versions  of  Superfund  legislation  are 
so  expansive  that  EPA  would  have 
been  forced  to  divert  its  attention 
from  the  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste 
sites  to  oth^r  less  serious  problems. 

The  Eckert-Lent  bill  takes  some 
major  steps  toward  increasing  volun- 
tary settle|nent  among  responsible 
parties— rattier  than  time-consuming 
and  expensive  litigation.  It  does  so  by 
providing  the  EPA  with  discretionary 
authority  to  provide  final  releases 
from  liability  if  the  cleanup  meets  cer- 
tain criteria  and  by  codifying  settle- 
ment procedures  which  gives  responsi- 
ble parties  the  assurance  that  set 
guidelines  will  be  followed  in  the  set- 
tlement procedure. 

Mr.  Spealter,  my  own  strong  support 
for   the   Superfund    Program    stems 
from  the  fact  that  my  Eighth  Congres- 
^ct  of  Texas  contains  three 
hazardous    waste    dump 
EPA's  Superfund  national 
lup  list. 

Superfimd  legislation  must 
expand  the  types  of  industries  paying 
Superfund  cleanup  taxes.  And  this  bill 
does.  { 

My  State  of  Texas  pays  almost  60 
percent  of  the  current  petrochemical 
feedstock  tax.  My  district  alone  pays  9 
percent  of  the  total  feedstocks  tax.  I 
want  to  en^e  that  our  petrochemical 
industries— iwhich  employ  74,000  per- 
sons in  my  district  directly  and  indi- 
rectly—are not  taxed  out  of  competl- 
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tlon  with 
porters. 

We  need  a  clean  environment  and  I 
am  committed  to  that  goal.  But  I'm 
also  committed  to  protect  the  Jobs  of 
Houston-area  workers. 

While  the  Eckart-Lent  bill  mandates 
the  same  general  level  of  cleanup  re- 
quired in  other  Federal  environmental 
laws,  it  does  not  limit  the  "EPA's  flexi- 
bility in  selecting  remedies  which  are 
appropriate  for  widely  divergent  sites 
with  widely  divergent  problems. 

The  legislation  I've  cosponsored  re- 
quires the  "EPA  to  begin  remedial  in- 
vestigation/feasibility studies  under 
an  established  schedule  and  puts  the 
heat  on  the  EPA  to  accelerate  clean- 
ups. But  the  legislation  recognizes 
that  some  Superfund  sites  are  more 
complex  than  average  and  might  not 
be  able  to  meet  rigid  cleanup  sched- 
ules. Also,  this  bill  ensures  that  citi- 
zens and  local  health  and  safety  offi- 
cials will  have  access  to  vital  health  in- 
formation from  nearby  companies 
which  produce  or  utilize  potentially 
hazardous  chemicals— but  does  so  in  a 
way  which  is  reasonable  and  not 
overly  burdensome  for  the  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eckart-Lent  bill  is 
a  good  one.  It  will  bring  about  the 
cleaner  environment  we  all  support. 
And  it  will  achieve  that  goal  without 
costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  their  Jobs  nationwide.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthy  legislation. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker.* 
*  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er today  I  Joined  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers on  the  Commerce.  Transportation 
and  Tourism  Subcommittee  in  intro- 
ducing a  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response.  Compensation  and  Li- 
ability Act— Superfund— measure 
which  provides  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  between  the  environmental 
and  economic  concerns  that  must  be 
considered. 

Like  most  measiu-es  of  this  magni- 
tude, there  was  a  certain  amount  of 
give  and  take  that  was  necessary  to 
pull  together  a  majority  of  subcom- 
mittee members  to  support  this  bill. 
Although  there  are  a  number  of  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  that  I  would  prefer  to 
see  changed,  this  measure  has  many 
important  provisions  that  I  do  sup- 
port, and  more  importantly,  it's  a  bill 
that  can  get  through  the  House  and 
ensure  that  come  September  30,  we 
are  not  left  without  effective  Super- 
fund  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was 
the  rare  individual  who  could  tell  you 
what  the  word  Superfund  meant. 
Today,  it  can  be  defined  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  population.  What  has 
happened  over  the  last  few  years  that 
has  turned  it  into  a  household  word? 

Basically,  it's  that  the  general  public 
and  Congress  has  concluded  that  there 
are  hazardous  waste  sites  in  our  coim- 
try  that  have  to  be  cleaned  up.  by  the 


Government  If  need  be,  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment That's  what  was  responsible 
for  the  original  Superfund  bill  becom- 
ing law  Just  a  few  years  after  the  issue 
was  originally  raised.  And  it  will  also 
be  responsible,  I'm  certain,  for  the  re- 
authorization of  new  Superfimd  legis- 
lation before  the  program  expires  on 
September  30. 

Superfund  legislation  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  people  of  my  home  State 
of  Colorado.  Currently  there  are  nine 
sites  listed  on  the  national  priorities 
list  [NPL],  including  the  Lowry  land- 
fill, which  need  to  be  cleaned  up  in  a 
timely  and  efficient  manner.  There 
are  a  number  of  additional  sites  that 
will  probably  be  added  to  that  list  in 
the  coming  months. 

This  bill  establishes  a  mandatory 
cleanup  schedule  and  provides  incen- 
tives for  accelerated  private  party 
cleanup  through  avoidance  of  wasteful 
and  costly  litigation  that  has  slowed 
the  cleanup  effort.  It  strengthens  the 
program's  health  related  authorities 
as  well  as  establishing  requirements 
for  listing  Federal  facilities  on  the 
NPL  The  inclusion  of  Federal  facili- 
ties will  allow  sites  like  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  to  be  included  on 
the  NPL  which  should  further  ensure 
a  prompt  and  effective  cleanup.  These 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  other  im- 
portant improvements  made  to  exist- 
ing law. 

As  I  previously  indicated,  there  are 
some  negatives  to  this  proposal.  Per- 
haps the  most  glaring  to  me  is  the 
funding  level  of  $10  billion.  The  very 
able  Administrator  of  the  EPA.  Mr. 
Thomas,  does  not  beleive  that  the 
"EPA  can  spend  much  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion over  the  next  S  years  to  clean  up 
the  hazardous  sites.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministrator's numbers  are  disputed  by 
some  very  reputable  sources,  I  still  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Thomas  has  the  best 
idea  of  exactly  what  EPA  is  capable  of 
doing  over  the  next  5  years.  Since  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  see  more  and  more 
technically  qualified  people  and  scien- 
tific developments  expediting  site 
cleanup  in  the  coming  years  which  wOl 
in  turn  require  some  additional  fimds, 
I  believe  that  an  increase  above  the 
Administrator's  request  is  in  order. 
However,  I  am  not  inclined  to  believe 
that  we  need  to  double  the  Adminis- 
trator's request. 

A  scaled  down  funding  level  should 
also  allow  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
taxing  measures,  to  consider  smaller 
and  fewer  taxing  mechanisms  than 
caUed  for  in  this  bill. 

Even  with  these  concerns,  I  t>elieve 
that  after  taking  a  close  look  at  this 
measure,  many  will  come  to  the  con- 
clusion I  did.  that  this  is  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable measure  deserving  of  your  sup- 
port.* 


A  FOREIGN  POLICY  "FRAME- 
WORK FOR  THE  PDTURE"— A 
THOUGHTPDL  ANALYSIS  BY 
STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlu  at 
this  point  in  the  Rcooro  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Souutz],  de- 
Uvered  a  highly  significant  foreign 
policy  address  to  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic AcUon  [ADA],  enUtled  "The 
Democratic  Party  and  Foreign  Policy: 
A  New  Framework  for  the  Future." 

The  reason  this  speech  is  significant, 
in  my  Judgment,  is  that  it  contains 
some  ideas  and  perspectives  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  each 
Member  of  this  body,  not  Just  by  the 
ADA  membership. 

I  particularly  commend  the  gentle- 
man because  I  know  he  could  have 
opted  for  an  easier  course:  He  could, 
with  his  customary  eloquence,  have 
told  the  ADA  exactly  what  that  audi- 
ence would  like  to  hear.  Instead,  he 
chose  to  challenge  his  listeners  to 
"find  new  wasrs  of  addressing  the  criti- 
cal foreign  and  domestic  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  rather  than 
simply  celebrating  our  virtue  and  con- 
firming our  vision." 

Two  other  quotes  from  lii.  Solabz' 
address  are  especially  noteworthy,  as 
they  provide  the  imderlying  theme  of 
his  thoughtful  analysis: 

1.  As  Democrats  and  Uberals.  we  have  his- 
torically recosnlzed  the  propenalty  of  Com- 
munist countries  not  only  for  external  ag- 
greasion.  but  for  Internal  repression. 

Tet  we  have  sometimes  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing in  a  forthricht  fashion  our  view  of 
the  inherent  immorality  of  the  Soviet 
system  •  •  • 

2.  At  the  same  Ume,  we  must  understand 
that  denouncing  Soviet  tyranny  Is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  realistic  strategy  and,  almost  70 
years  after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
likely  neither  to  vanish  into  the  dustbin  of 
history,  nor  evolve  Into  a  Western-style  de- 
mocracy. Our  policy  must  be  geared  to  the 
reality  of  a  protracted  political.  Ideological, 
and  strategic  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  then 
proceeds  to  outline  a  "framework  for 
the  future,"  as  he  sees  it. 

I  believe  the  ideas  expressed  in  this 
speech  deserve  f  uU  and  serious  consid- 
eration, not  only  by  the  ADA  or  by  lib- 
erals or  even  conservative  Members  of 
this  body,  but  also  by  the  American 
people  who  must  make  some  impor- 
tant choices  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  about  the  policies  they  are  will- 
ing to  support. 

Once  again.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  continuing  foreign  policy 
debate.  His  thoughtful  remaito  follow: 
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Tub  Dmoounc  Pa«tt  un  Fomoii  Pouctt 
A  Nbw  Fkahkwou  pok  thx  Futubx 

I  im  delichted  to  Join  you  at  this  ADA 
oonferenoe  mnd  to  work  with  you  u  we  ex- 
plore and  examine  new  approaches  to  serv^ 
our  country,  our  principles,  and  our  party  in 
the  months  and  yean  ahead.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  come  before  ADA.  which  has.  over  the 
yean,  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
American  foreign  policy  and  which  has  long 
been  an  important  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  issues. 

As  the  Democratic  Party  seeks  to  regain 
the  confidence  of  the  American  people  and 
recapture  the  White  House,  our  efforts  will 
necoBarlly  focus  on  shaping  a  new  domestic 
agenda.  But  even  as  we  fstahUsh  a  creative 
and  credible  domestic  program,  we  must  set 
forth  a  realistic  and  responsible  foreign 
policy  as  well. 

In  building  a  new  foreign  policy,  we 
should  adopt  a  dual  posture  of  patriotic  sup- 
port and  principled  opposition— backing  the 
Administration  where  it  is  right  and  oppos- 
ing it  where  it  is  wrong.  Our  country  is  most 
effective  abroad  when  we  are  united  at 
home  behind  a  biparUsan  foreign  policy.  We 
benefit  from  a  broad  consensus  In  support 
of  such  fundamental  American  objectives  as 
strengthening  NATO,  assuring  the  survival 
and  security  of  Israel,  sum>orting  other  de- 
mocracies around  the  world,  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  American  presence  in  the  Pacif- 
ic to  preaenre  the  peace  and  promote  pros- 
perity in  Asia. 

The  debate  over  a  new  Democratic  ap- 
proach to  international  af  f  alra  will  necessar- 
Qy  involve  doaens  of  issues— from  ANZUS  to 
Zimbabwe.  Today,  I  want  to  concentrate  pri- 
marily on  two  subjects— Soviet-American  re- 
lations and  human  rights— that  go  to  the 
heart  of  American  foreign  policy  and  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween Donocrats  and  Republicans  over  how 
best  to  pursue  and  pnmiote  our  national 
values  and  international  interests. 

I  wQl  be  q>eaklng  to  you.  as  a  member  of 
the  ADA  family,  about  the  foreign  policy 
values  and  goals  we  share.  But  I  want  to 
meak  as  well  about  some  new  directions  and 
new  approaches  that  challenge  the  conven- 
tional libeial  wisdom  and  call  for  a  new  pro- 
gressive ftamewotk  for  American  foreign 
policy. 

I  do  not  believe  we  as  liberals  must  re- 
think our  values.  But  I  am  convinced  we 
must  reconsider  some  of  our  approaches. 

It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  foreign  policy  in  which  almost  ev- 
eryone here  would  agree  with  virtually  ev- 
erything I  had  to  say.  But  such  a  speech 
would  be  a  disservice  to  you  and  to  the  pur- 
pose of  this  conference.  What  we  need  to  do 
this  weekend  is  challenge  ourselves  to  find 
new  ways  of  addressing  the  critical  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  confronting  our 
country  rather  than  simply  celebrating  our 
virtue  and  confirming  our  vision. 

Any  responsible  foreign  policy  must  begin 
with  a  clear  reoognltion  of  the  Soviet  threat 
and  the  need  to  contain  Soviet  expansion- 
ism. But  if  that  is  the  totality  of  our  ap- 
proach, we  wlU  have  done  little  more  than 
substitute  the  invariable  simplicities  of  the 
far  right  for  the  naive  illusions  of  the  ex- 
treme left. 

We  need  a  foreign  policy  which,  while  pro- 
tecting our  national  interest,  also  advances 
our  sense  of  national  purpose.  We  must 
stand  not  only  against  Communism,  but  in 
favor  of  freedom.  We  must  speak  up  for 
those  who  suffer  from  repression,  whether 
it  is  the  victims  of  Soviet  policy  in  Afghani- 
stan or  the  victims  of  apartheid  in  South 
Africa. 


We  miist  recognise  that  while  our  strate- 
gic interests  and  human  rights  concerns 
sometimes  collide,  more  often  they  will  com- 
plement each  other.  By  advancing  the  pros- 
pects fcr  democracy,  we  can  enhance  the 
stability  and  sectirity  of  our  friends  and 
allies. 

We  ralist  understand  that  however  pro- 
found t|ie  differences  that  divide  us  from 
the  Soilet  Union,  our  two  nations  must 
strive  fat'  the  kind  of  controlled  competition 
and  creative  cooperation  which  will  reduce 
the  thrfat  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  atomic 
age.  thelpunult  of  peace  is  a  moral  and  po- 
Utical  imperative. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  major 
foreign  policy  problem  we  confront  is  how 
to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  history,  the  United  States  con- 
fronts ajcountry  that  is  not  only  strategical- 
ly and  gleologlcally  hostile  to  us.  but  also 
has  the'  military  capacity  to  destroy  our 
entire  society. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  beginning  of 
World  War  n.  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
tended mid  enforced  its  dominance  over 
more  tlian  100  million  people,  from  the 
Baltic  Republics  in  the  north  to  Ballcan  na- 
tions in  the  south.  During  this  period  of 
time,  we  have  also  seen  the  terrible  toll  of 
Communist  tyranny  in  the  Oulag  Archipela- 
go of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  cultural  revo- 
lution df  Chliui,  in  the  autogenocide  of 
Cambodia,  in  the  reeducation  camps  and 
boat  peoble  of  Vietnam. 

Today,'  the  reality  of  Soviet  repression 
and  Communist  tyranny  represents  not  a 
distant  i^emory.  but  a  living  nightmare. 

It  is  a^iightmare  in  the  distant  valleys  of 
Afghanistan,  for  the  peasants  who  have 
seen  thtfr  loved  ones  murdered  and  their 
land  destroyed.  It  is  a  nightmare  in  the 
remote  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  for  the 
villagera  who  have  been  killed  or  crippled  by 
yellow  i&in.  It  is  a  nightmare  in  the  infa- 
mous prvons  and  labor  camps  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  tor  the  dissidents  and  refuseniks 
who  are  yearning  to  breathe  free.  It  is  a 
nightmare  in  the  bleak  streets  of  Poland, 
for  the  supportera  of  SoUdamosc  whose 
dreams  pf  freedom  have  been  crushed  by 
martial  law. 

As  Democrats  and  liberals,  we  have  his- 
torically! recognized  the  propensity  of  Com- 
munist Countries  not  only  for  external  ag- 
gression, but  for  internal  repression. 

Yet  w#  have  sometimes  refrained  from  ex- 
pressing in  a  forthright  fashion  our  view  of 
the  inherent  immorality  of  the  Soviet 
system,  perhaps  because  we  understood  all 
too  wellithe  nature  of  the  Soviet  system,  we 
felt  theie  was  little  reason  to  engage  in  de- 
tailed drnundatlona  of  Soviet  omuession. 
Perhi^  because  of  our  imderstandable 
aversion  to  the  red-baiting  of  the  1950's,  we 
were  relkictant  to  engage  in  what  might  in- 
correctlf  have  been  perceived  as  a  form  of 
intema^onal  McCarthylsm.  Perhaps  tte- 
cause  lit  feared  we  might  undennine  the 
prospecti  for  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments, «re  refrained  from  criticizing  the 
Soviet  tinlon  for  violating  existing  arms 
control  agreements. 

Whatfver  the  reasons  for  our  reticence, 
we  hav4  enabled  our  opponents  to  contend 
that  out  proposals  to  reduce  East- West  ten- 
sions art  based  on  illusions  about  the  Soviet 
Union.  $y  appearing  to  yield  the  moral  high 
ground,  we  have  lost  political  ground  as 
weU. 

It  is  #orth  recalling  that  American  liber- 
als hav4  a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of 
anti-Cotununism.  The  heroes  and  heroines 
of  this  drganizatlon.  from  Eleanor  Roosevelt 


to  Allard  Loi^ensteln.  would  never  hesitate 
to  contrast  oar  own  values  and  vision  with 
Communist  aaaults  on  the  human  spirit 

The  ADA.  ]  which  fought  off  a  furious 
attadc  from  tiie  far  left  in  the  late  IMO's  as 
it  stood  up  frst  for  the  Truman  Doctrine, 
and  then  for  (he  Manhall  Plan,  has  defined 
itself —and  distinguished  itself— not  only  by 
its  defense  of  democracy,  but  by  its  outq>o- 
ken  opposltioa  to  Communism, 

Let  us  honor  that  heritage  today.  Let  us 
continue  to  r^ise  our  voices  for  Scharansky 
and  Sakharov^  and  for  the  lesser  known  vic- 
tims of  repression  in  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
let  us  also  spfak  up  for  the  anonymous  vic- 
tims of  repreMon  in  Afghanistan  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

At  the  saide  time,  we  must  understand 
that  denounctig  Soviet  tyranny  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  I  realistic  strategy  for  dealing 
with  it.  Forty]  yean  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  and  Almost  70  yean  after  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  Soviet  Uqlon  is  likely  neither  to  vanish 
into  the  dustlan  of  history,  nor  evolve  into  a 
Western-style!  democracy.  Our  policy  must 
be  geared  to  ihe  reality  of  a  protracted  po- 
litical, ideolodlcal,  and  strategic  compeUUon 
with  the  Sovlit  Union. 

Despite  the]  vast  differences  between  our 
two  systems,  tve  clearly  have  a  common  In- 
terest in  avol<^ng  war. 

The  presermion  of  peace  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  oui  ability  to  manage  our  global 
differences  aad  regional  disputes  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  be  under  no  illusions 
that  solutions  to  the  problems  in  Afghani- 
stan. Cambocia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  Cen- 
tral America, will  be  easily  achieved.  But 
given  the  very  real  possibility  that  a  region- 
al crisis  C0UI4  easily  escalate  into  a  super- 
power confroiitatlon.  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  pursue  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
these  dangerous  disputes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  resolution 
of  these  regic^uJ  problems,  the  major  foctis 
and  barometer  of  UJS.-Sovlet  relations  re- 
mains the  anas  control  process. 

Here,  more  than  anywhere  else,  we  have 
an  obligation  pnd  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  breakthrouith  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  could  substantially 
reduce  the  threat  of  war,  enable  us  to  divert 
resources  from  defense  to  pressing  needs  at 
home,  and  ajeate  the  kind  of  atmosphere 
that  can  make  it  easier  to  solve  seemingly 
intractable  pdltical  problems. 

Rememberiag  that  Ronald  Reagan  helped 
buUd  his  national  political  career  by  con- 
demning UteiiUly  every  arms  control  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican Administrations  alike,  we  can  take  sat- 
isfaction from  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  arms  control 
negotiations  now  underway  in  Geneva. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  negotiate  and  an- 
other to  ne^tiate  successfully.  On  arms 
control,  the  President  seems  Intent  on  imi- 
tating not  Jo^  Kennedy,  but  John  Wayne. 
In  Geneva,  as  in  Managua,  his  brand  of  di- 
plomacy Is  9ased  not  on  the  desire  for 
mutual  sccon|modation.  but  on  the  demand 
for  unconditional  surrender. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's position  at  Geneva  is  more  a  for- 
mula for  falure  than  a  prescription  for 
progress  in  Inese  vital  discussions.  Unless 
our  position  In  these  negotiations  is  made 
more  realistle  and  hence  more  negotiable, 
we  will  not  only  be  imable  to  reach  an 
agreement  resulting  in  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  but  we  will  have 
set  the  stage  for  a  massive  escalation  of  the 
arms  race  and  for  an  increased  risk  of  war. 


If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  effort  to 
hammer  out  new  arms  control  agreements, 
we  will  have  to  negotiate  a  treaty  that  U  in 
our  mutual  interests.  Just  ss  we  will  not 
make  one-sided  concessions  to  them,  neither 
wiU  the  Soviets  make  one-sided  concessions 
to  us. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  expect  the  Sovi- 
ets to  give  up  their  first-strike  capacity 
against  our  land-based  missiles  unless  we 
are  willing  to  relinquish  our  emerging  first- 
strike  capacity  against  their  land-based  mis- 
siles. This  means  that  if  we  want  them  to 
reduce  their  heavy  S8-17,  18,  and  19  mis- 
siles, we  must  be  willing  to  reduce  our 
planned  deploymento  of  the  MX  and  Tri- 
dent n  missOes. 

Similarly,  we  cannot  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
offensive  nuclear  weapons  unless  we  are 
willing  to  agree  to  significant  restrictions  on 
the  development,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  strategic  defensive  systems  luiown  ss 
"Star  Wan." 

It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  suggest 
that  it  is  the  United  States  alone  that  has 
advanced  unrealistic  and  unacceptable  posi- 
tions at  Geneva.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
bean  a  significant  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  current  deadlock  in  the  negotiations. 

It  is  simply  not  realistic  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  insist  on  prohibitions  on  research 
into  strategic  defensive  systems  as  a  condi- 
tion for  an  agreement  on  offensive  nuclear 
weapons.  Not  only  have  the  Soviets  long 
been  engaged  in  a  significant  Star  Wan  re- 
search program  of  their  own,  but  they  are 
well  aware  there  Is  no  way  such  a  ban  could 
be  verified. 

Restrictions  on  development,  testing,  and 
deployment  of  defensive  systems  are  both 
possible  and  desirable  and  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  expressed  Soviet  con- 
cerns— which  we  should  share — in  prevent- 
ing the  development  of  defensive  systons 
that  could  be  destabilidng.  But  If  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  demand  a  prohibition  on 
research  into  Star  Wan  defensive  systems, 
knowing  that  such  a  ban  is  neither  verifia- 
ble nor  feasible,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  has 
no  Interest  in  pursuing  a  meaningful  arms 
control  agreement. 

As  we  look  for  ways  to  achieve  new  arms 
control  agreements,  we  must  not  overlook 
violations  of  past  agreements.  Precisely  be- 
cause of  our  commitment  to  arms  control, 
we  must  insist  that  previous  agreements  are 
respected.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  allowed  to 
violate  existing  treaties  with  impunity,  the 
American  people  will  correctly  refuse  to 
support  new  agreements. 

It  was  precisely  for  this  reason  that,  to- 
gether with  22  other  Democratic  Congress- 
men who  are  among  the  most  prominent 
arms  control  advocates  in  the  House,  I  sent 
a  letter  earlier  this  year  to  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  warning  him  that  if  the 
Soviets  Insist  on  violating  the  ABM  treaty. 
It  would  seriously  erode  support  for  future 
arms  control  agreements. 

Our  letter  referred  to  the  Soviet  construc- 
tion of  a  radar  near  Krasnoyarsk.  Although 
the  ABM  treaty  requires  that  radan  of  this 
type  be  located  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  United  States  and  ori- 
ented outward,  the  Kraanoyardc  facility  in 
Central  Siberia  is  oriented  over  a  vast  ex- 
panse of  Soviet  territory  toward  the  Bering 
Straits,  2,500  miles  away.  Experts  from 
Donocratic  and  Republican  Administrations 
alike  have  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
Krasnoyank  radar  violates  the  ABM  treaty. 

We  raised  this  issue  with  the  Soviet  Union 
not  to  sabotage  the  arms  control  process. 


but  to  save  it.  We  thought  it  was  •^frntisl 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  know  that  even 
the  most  committed  sivporten  of  arms  con- 
trol in  the  Congress  believe  that  the  sub- 
stantive and  political  Justif icaUon  for  future 
accords  would  be  destroyed  if  this  problem 
is  not  satisfactorily  resolved. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  attempt  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  by  reach- 
ing mutually  advantageous  and  verifiable 
arms  control  agreemenu  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  reaffirm  our  support  for 
the  essential  effort  to  reestablish  a  more  ac- 
ceptable balance  of  conventional  power  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  Predsely  bwame 
of  the  equUfbrium  of  nuclear  forces,  in 
which  each  side  is  clearly  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  other,  the  credibility  of  the  nu- 
clear deterrent  has  been  diminished,  and 
the  severe  Imhalancf  in  conventional  forces 
has  once  again  become  a  critical  concern  for 
the  West. 

This  danger  is  most  obvious  in  Europe. 
Today,  most  expert  obaerven  of  NATO  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  debate  not  whether  we 
could,  by  conventional  arms  alone,  contain  a 
Soviet  attack  in  Europe,  but  rather  how 
long  it  would  take  before  we  faced  the 
dreadful  choice  of  acquiescing  in  the  Soviet 
conquest  of  E!urope  or  using  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  prevmt  it. 

The  liest  way  to  avoid  the  nuclear  option 
and  stUl  protect  NATO  is  to  stengthen  sub- 
stantially our  conventional  forces.  NATO 
must  modernize  its  tactics  and  weapons,  im- 
prove sustalnabillty,  and  increase  readinns. 
The  United  States  must  expand  Its  airlift 
and  sealift  capacity  so  that  we  can  move 
troops  and  equipment  to  the  European  the- 
ater as  quldEly  as  possible. 

The  issue  of  American  support  for  West- 
em  Europe  points  up  a  prime  responsibility 
for  American  liberals,  but  one  that  we  have 
often  neglected  in  recent  yean.  That  re- 
sponslbiUty  is  to  be  Just  as  vigorous  in  advo- 
cating legitimate  defense  spending  as  we  are 
in  denouncing  Pentagon  waste. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teU  the  American 
people  which  weapons  systems— such  as  the 
B-1  and  the  MX— we  are  against.  We  must 
also  let  them  know  which  weapons  sys- 
tems—such as  Stealth  and  Mldgetman— we 
support. 

We  should  insist  that  the  Administration 
muster  as  much  outrage  against  the  defense 
contracton  bQIdng  the  Pentagon  as  the 
President  does  against  the  weUUe  recipi- 
ents he  claims  are  bOUng  the  taxpayers. 

Yet  Just  as  we  know  that  even  with  the 
most  effective  management,  additional  re- 
sources will  be  required  to  meet  our  unful- 
filled domestic  acenda.  we  must  also  realise 
that  even  with  the  best  Pentagon  manage- 
ment, addlUonal  resources  will  be  needed  to 
rectify  underlying  conventional  imbalances. 

If  a  Strang  America  is.  in  itself,  no  guaran- 
tee of  peace,  a  weak  America  can  be  an  invi- 
tation to  war.  Military  strength  alone  never 
was.  and  never  will  be.  suffldait  to  prevent 
political  differences  from  being  transformed 
Into  military  conflicts.  But  mJUtaiy  weak- 
ness can  render  diplomacy  impotent  and 
greatly  increase  the  prospects  for  war. 

Our  ability  to  effectively  address  the 
Soviet  threat  requires  more  than  efforts  to 
achieve  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
menu and  a  well-managed,  adequately 
funded  defense  budget  It  will  also  require 
an  effort  to  confront  Communist  expansion- 
ism in  the  Third  World. 

In  the  IMOs,  a  major  iaue  confronting 
our  country,  as  we  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion,  was  whether 
we  should  oppose  wan  of  national  liberation 
and,  if  so.  which  ones. 


Now  the  wheel  of  history  has  turned.  In 
the  IMOs.  as  we  consider  how  to  cope  with 
the  Soviet  threat,  we  face  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  suppmt  wan  of  national 
Uberation.  and.  if  so.  wtUcfa  ones. 

The  United  States  must  learn  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam,  but  we  should  not  be  paralyzed 
by  them  We  have  learned  that  America 
cannot  police  the  entire  world,  but  neither 
can  we  stand  by  while  Independent  nations 
are  invaded  or  subverted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  cases  In 
which  American  involvement  is  not  only  ap- 
propriate, but  necessary.  If  we  should  not 
commit  combat  f <H«es  to  remote  regions  of 
the  Third  World  where  our  «*hmi^i  aecuri- 
ty  is  not  at  stake,  we  should  provide  matol- 
al  as  well  as  moral  support  to  indigenous  re- 
slst^nce  forces  struggling  to  overcome  a 
Communist  Invasion  and  occupation  of  their 
country. 

Two  situations  where  such  assistance 
would  be  appropriate  axe  Afghanistan  and 
Camhortls.  In  Afghanistan.  110,000  Soviet 
troops  are  occupying  the  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  carpet-bombing  the  country- 
side. Four  million  Afghans— more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  population— have  been 
driven  into  exile  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Afghans  have  been  kUled.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  United  States  should  support  the 
mujahldeen.  the  heroic  Afghan  resistanoe 
forces  fighting  to  liberate  their  country. 

By  raising  the  costs  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion, we  can  Increase  the  prospects  for  a  po- 
litical setUonent  and  make  it  leai  likely 
that  the  Soviets  will  invade  and  subjugate 
other  sovereign  countries  in  the  future. 

Cambodia  offen  another  compelling  case 
where  American  values  and  interests  would 
be  served  by  providing  meaningful  assist- 
ance to  indlgoKHis  non-Communist  freedom 
fighters. 

The  United  States  has  two  overriding  in- 
terests in  Cambodia.  One  is  to  secure  the 
withdrawal  of  the  170,000  ^Hetnameae  forces 
occupying  that  country,  ther^v  «««hi«wy 
the  Cambodian  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  The  other  is  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Pol  Pot  to  power  In  Phnom  Penh, 
thereby  preventing  a  restoration  of  the 
murderous  rule  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

These  are  worthly  objectives.  But  If  we 
are  serious  about  achieving  them,  we  must 
be  pr^tared  to  strengthen  the  courageous 
democratic  resistance  forces  as  a  necessary 
If  not  sufficient  condition  lot  »~»"^"g  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnam  and  preventing  the 
return  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

The  presence  of  50.000  Vietnamese  troops 
in  lAoa.  10  yean  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Indochina,  despite  the  absence  of  any  signif- 
icant insurgency  in  that  country,  clearly 
suggest  that  the  Vietnamese  win  only  leave 
Oamhodla  if  and  when  they  decide  that  the 
price  of  remaining  there  is  too  high.  It 
would  be  a  dangerous  Ulusion  to  believe  that 
the  Vietnamese,  who  have  long  sought  to 
dominate  all  of  Indochina,  will  ever  agree  to 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  the  basis  of  ap- 
peals to  conscience  and  compassion  alone. 

A  far  different  situaticm  exists  in  Nicara- 
gua, where  the  Adminlstratimi  has  Involved 
our  country  in  what  is  essentially  a  dvil 
war,  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  an  interna- 
tionally recognized  regime.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  Cambodia  and  Afghanistan,  where 
we  are  being  asked  by  our  friends  in  the 
region  to  help  indigenous  resistance  forces 
oivose  a  foreign  occupation  of  their  coun- 
ti7,  many  of  our  friends  in  Lsitln  America 
have  assaOed  our  efforts  to  being  down  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua. 
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President  Reagan  haa  sought  to  portray 
those  who  oppose  aiding  the  contras  as  sup- 
porters of  the  Bandlnlstss  His  argument 
calls  to  mind  the  proposition  advanced  by 
the  Oennan  philosopher.  Hegel,  who  said,  if 
theory  and  fact  dissgree,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts. 

If  he  would  only  tune  in  to  C-Span.  the 
President  would  find  Democrat  after  Demo- 
crat in  the  House  of  Representatives 
malfing  it  clear  that  our  party  holds  no  brief 
for  the  Nicaraguan  Oovemment.  We  have 
said  repeatedly  that  we  b^eve  the  Sandi- 
nistas have  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbors  by  providing  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  revolutionary  forces  in  El  Salva- 
dor. We  have  made  it  clear  that  we  believe 
the  Sandinistas  have  betrayed  the  demo- 
cratic promises  of  their  revolution. 

Our  profound  disagreement  with  the  Ad- 
ministration concerning  Nicaragua  is  not 
over  that  we  think  of  the  Sandinistas,  but 
how  to  deal  with  them. 

We  do  not  disagree  that  there  are  situa- 
tions where  the  use  of  American  force  Is  ap- 
propriate. But  we  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua  it  is  inappropriate  and  that  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  is  both  possible  and 
preferable. 

While  the  Administration  has  offered  a 
series  of  rotating  rationales  for  our  Nicara- 
guan policy,  there  can  l>e  little  doubt  that 
its  central  aim  Is  removing  the  Sandinistas 
from  power. 

Tet  the  United  States  cannot  set  out  to 
overthrow  other  governments  simply  be- 
cause we  disapprove  of  them.  To  set  so 
flimsy  a  standard  for  armed  American  inter- 
vention would  be  to  set  up  a  formula  for 
perpetual  American  military  involvements. 
Tes,  the  Sandinistas  flunk  the  democracy 
test,  but  so  do  the  Oovemments  of  Haiti 
Chile,  Poland.  South  Africa,  and  doeens  of 
other  countries  around  the  world.  Not  even 
a  military  budget  large  anough  to  make  Sec- 
retary Weinberger's  day  would  enable  us  to 
police  the  world  In  this  fashion. 

President  Reagan's  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua haa  been  counterproductive.  No  respect- 
ed analyst  believes  the  contras  can  prevail 
without  direct  United  SUtes  military  in- 
volvement, but  our  support  for  the  contras 
has  given  the  Sandinistas  a  convenient 
excuse  for  increased  repression. 

The  President  has  also  alienated  our 
friends  in  the  region  and  other  American 
allies  by  acting  first  and  consulting  later— or 
not  at  all.  His  embargo  against  Nicaragua 
stands  as  a  textbook  case  of  the  dangers  of 
unilateralism.  Instead  of  economically  iso- 
lating the  Sandinistas,  it  has  diplomatically 
isoUted  the  United  States. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Democratic  Party  have 
argued  that  the  President's  policy  was  lead- 
ing ineluctably  toward  a  far  more  ominous 
unilateral  action— the  introduction  of  Amer- 
ican combat  forces  Into  Nicaragua. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  recently  con- 
firmed that  pessimistic  prognosis.  Sounding 
as  though  he  had  walked  off  the  pages  of  a 
sequel  to  Barbar  Tuchman's  book  "The 
March  of  Folly."  the  Secretary  warned  that 
by  refusing  to  arm  the  contras.  Congress 
has  presented  the  Administration  with  the 
"agonizing  choice"  of  whether  or  not  to 
send  American  troops. 

Tet  Inasmuch  as  the  contras  will  never  be 
able  to  topple  the  Ortega  Oovemment,  the 
choice  is  not  between  overthrowing  the  San- 
dinistas directly  or  by  proxy.  The  choice  is 
between  working  with  our  friends  in  the 
region  to  negotiate  a  political  settlement  of 
our  differences  with  the  Sandinistas  or 
sending  in  the  Marines  to  overthrow  them. 


Th<  American  people  do  not  want  any 
more  Cubas  in  our  hemisphere,  but  neither 
do  they  want  any  more  Vletnams. 

Sending  our  troops  Into  Nicaragua  would 
lead  |o  American  combat  Involvement  in  a 
guerrilla  war.  It  would  cause  bitter  division 
in  thfe  United  SUtes.  It  would  lead  to  an 
erupaon  of  anti-Americanism  throughout 
the  Bemlsphere,  shake  the  Western  Alli- 
ance to  Its  foundations,  and  provide  an  ex- 
traordinary propaganda  bonanza  for  the 
Soviei  Union. 

Ouf  differences  with  Nicaragua  must  be 
resolved  not  on  the  battlefleld.  but  at  the 
bargdning  table;  not  through  unilateral 
Amencan  action  with  the  contras  or  the  ma- 
rines, but  through  the  multilateral  diploma- 
cy of  the  Contadora  peace  process. 

Th«  Reagan  Administration's  policy 
towaad  Nicaragua  Is  in  part  a  product  of  its 
fixatt>n  on  the  distinction  between  totali- 
tarian and  authoritarian  regimes.  That  dis- 
tinction may  excite  the  editors  of  Commen- 
tary and  the  other  high  priests  and  acolytes 
of  neo-conservatism.  but  what  meaning  can 
it  haitre  In  a  Chilean  cell  or  a  Pakistani 
prlao$  or  a  South  African  squatters'  camp? 

Thf  whip,  the  rack,  and  the  electric  prod 
are  equally  painful  whether  administered 
by  tofturers  in  the  service  of  an  authoritari- 
an or«  totalitarian  regime. 

Having  embraced  the  false  notion  that 
there-  is  a  fundamental  moral  difference  be- 
tween authoritarian  and  totalitarian  re- 
gime«  the  Administration  has  now  put  for- 
ward another  astounding  proposition  to  the 
effect  that  liberal  E>emocrats  believe  there 
is  no  moral  difference  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

concerns  me  is  not  the  nonexistant 
among  Democrats  for  the  notion 
loral  equivalence"  between  America 
Soviet  Union,  but  the  President's 
the  contras  are  the  moral  equiva- 
lent Of  the  founding  fathers,  as  if  Enrique 
Benmudez.  the  former  Somodsta  who  Is 
Comiiiander-in-Chlef  of  the  contras,  could 
possibly  be  compared  to  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton. 

Wh^t  concerns  me  Is  not  the  spedous  sug- 
gestion that  Democrats  are  incapable  of  dis- 
tlngidshing  the  BlU  of  Rights  from  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  but  the  President's 
horrifying  comparison  of  the  victims  of  Nazi 
genocide  with  the  villains  who  perpetrated 
it.  as  If  there  could  be  any  comparison  what- 
between  Anne  Frank  and  Joseph 
ile. 

truth  la  we  do  need  a  doctrine  of 
equivalence  in  our  foreign  policy,  but 
different  one  than  the  Imaginary  ver- 
sion the  Administration  has  denounced  or 
the  Inconceivably  ahistorical  version  it  has 
developed. 

We!  need  a  doctrine  of  moral  equivalence 
based  on  the  fundamental  proposition  that 
tyrannies  of  the  right  are  just  as  objection- 
able As  tyrannies  of  the  left. 

La*  month,  at  the  Bltburg  Air  Base  in 
West'  Oermany,  President  Reagan  said, 
"To<4iy,  freedom-loving  people  around  the 
world  must  sajr:  I  am  a  Berliner.  I  am  a  Jew 
In  a  ^orld  still  threatened  by  anti-Semitism. 
I  amian  Afghan,  and  I  am  a  prisoner  of  the 
Oulas.  I  am  a  refugee  in  a  crowded  boat 
f ouniering  off  the  coast  of  Vietnam.  I  am  a 
laothn,  a  Cambodian,  a  Cuban,  a  Mlsklto 
Indi^  in  Nicaragua.  I,  too,  am  a  potential 
victl4i  of  totalitarianism." 

It  was  an  eloquent  statement.  But  how 
much  more  powerful  and  persuasive  a  state- 
ment of  American  commitment  and  concern 
it  would  have  been  if  the  President  had 
madv  a  universal,  and  not  an  ideological. 


declaration  of  human  rights,  if  he  had 
added.  "I  lun  also  a  black  South  African 
shot  in  the  back  by  police.  I  am  Benlgno 
Aquino  gi^nned  down  at  the  airport  In 
Manila.  I  gm  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  I  seek  de- 
mocracy flor  the  Korean  people.  I  am 
Bishop  De^ond  Tutu.  To  the  world.  I  am  a 
Nobel  Peate  Prize  winner.  To  the  Oovem- 
ment of  South  Africa.  I  am  less  than  a  dti- 
sen  and  lea  than  a  man." 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  values 
of  an  Admpilstratlon  that  stands  up  for  plu- 
ralism and  democracy  In  Central  America, 
but  stands  istill  for  racism  and  repression  In 
Southern  4frica. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  values 
of  an  AdAlnlstratlon  that  condemns  the 
elections  Iq  Nicaragtia,  but  praises  the  even 
more  frauilulent  elections  in  the  Philip- 
pines,        j 

There  is  something  wrong  with  the  values 
of  an  Administration  that  denounces  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland,  but  stays  silent  about 
martial  Ia4  on  Taiwan. 

Nowhere  do  our  differences  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  come  into  sharper  foctis  than 
In  our  opnosltlon  to  the  President's  policy 
toward  South  Africa. 

The  Adi»inlstratlon's  policy  of  construc- 
tive engagement  is  a  flawed  and  failed  ap- 
proach, a  tnonument  to  moral  myopia  and 
wishful  thtiklng. 

Constnulive  engagement  has  done  noth- 
ing to  facUtate  the  repudiation  of  legally 
enshrined  racism  in  South  Africa  or  the  ter- 
mination of  South  Africa's  Illegal  occupa- 
Uon  of  Naiitlbla. 

What  it  has  done  Is  make  the  United 
States  appear  as  an  apologist  for  apartheid. 
It  has  placed  our  country  on  the  wrong  side 
of  one  of  the  fundamental  moral  questions 
of  the  tweatieth  century. 

And  it  has  alienated  other  natirau  in 
Africa,  as  well  as  the  black  majority  of 
South  Africa,  who  will  one  day  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine  the  destiny  of  their  coun- 
try. 

In  South  Africa— but  not  only  In  South 
Africa— our  place  as  a  nation  is  not  with  the 
oppressors]  but  with  the  oppressed;  not  with 
the  victlmkers,  but  with  the  victims. 

The  Adiflnistration  has  said  it  is  not  our 
task  to  chlMse  between  black  and  white  in 
South  Africa.  But  that  Is  not  the  choice  we 
face.  There  are,  after  all,  many  whites  in 
South  Afr(ca  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  apartUeid  system.  The  choice  that  con- 
fronts us  In  South  Africa  is  not  a  choice 
and  white,  but  between  right 
between  decency  and  indecency. 
Ice  and  injustice, 
of  constructive  engagement  are 
fond  of  renting  their  ritualistic,  rehetorical 
opposltion]to  apartheid.  But  what  if  the  sit- 
uation in  South  Africa  were  reversed?  What 
if  a  black  I  minority  brutally  ruled  a  white 
majority  ahd  whites  were  denied  their  polit- 
ical rlghtsj  stripped  of  their  dtizenship,  and 
confined  tf  remote  and  barren  homelands? 

Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that,  under 
those  droumstances,  the  Administration 
would  say  it  Is  not  our  task  to  choose  be- 
tween black  and  white?  Does  anyone  believe 
that,  under  those  conditions.  President 
Reagan  wpuld  explain  and  excuse  police 
killings  of  Innocent,  unarmed  demonstrators 
by  noting  chat  some  of  the  country's  police- 
men were  Ithe  same  race  as  the  people  who 
were  kille 

Supporters  of  the  Administration's  policy 
have  contended  that  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  cannot  be  justified  as  there 
are  many  other  regimes  around  the  world 
guilty    of    serious    human    rights    abuses 
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against  which  we  have  not  Imposed  sanc- 
tions. Tet  the  United  States  has  adopted  a 
wide  range  of  sanctions  against  other  gov- 
ernments that  violate  human  rights,  rang- 
ing from  total  embargo  we  have  placed  on 
commerce  with  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  and 
now  Nicaragua,  to  the  more  modest  restric- 
tions we  have  enacted  against  Libya  and 
Iran.  In  view  of  this  record,  the  United 
States  would  be  more  vulnerable  to  a  charge 
of  Inconsistency  and  selected  Indignation  If 
we  failed  to  adopt  sanctions  against  South 
Africa  than  if  we  finally  manifested  our  op- 
position to  apartheid  by  deed  as  well  as  by 
word. 

Clearly,  sanctions  imposed  by  the  United 
States  will  not  lead  to  the  instantaneous  dis- 
mantling of  apartheid.  The  future  of  South 
Africa  will  be  determined  primarily  by  the 
people  of  South  Africa  themselves.  But  it 
will  take  a  combination  of  increasing  inter- 
nal and  external  pressure  to  bring  about 
fundamental  change  in  that  country.  And 
the  United  States  can  play  a  critical  role  in 
helping  to  generate  substantial  external 
pressure  against  the  apartheid  regime. 

Human  rights  must  be  not  just  a  slogan, 
but  a  strategy.  In  determining  how  best  to 
promote  the  enduring  ideals  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  we  need  to  consider  not  just  the 
moral  imperatives,  but  the  strategic  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

As  we  were  reminded  in  1956  in  Hungary, 
in  1968  In  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  1981  in 
Poland,  when  the  Soviet  Union  cracks  down 
on  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  there 
are  very  real  constraints  on  what  the  United 
States  can  do  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights  and  political  independence  in 
these  nations. 

Just  as  our  capacity  to  help  the  forces  of 
freedom  in  these  nations  is  shaped  by  pre- 
vailing geopolitical  reaUtles,  our  ability  to 
advance  the  cause  of  human  rlghte  in  na- 
tions friendly  to  the  United  SUtes  can  be 
limited  by  oiu-  strategic  interests  as  welL 

In  the  Philippines,  for  example,  where  a 
corrupt  and  brutal  government  is  being 
challenged  by  a  growing  communist-domi- 
nated insurgency,  the  United  SUtes  lias  a 
significant  interest  in  retaining  access  to 
Clark  Field  and  Subic  Bay,  which  help  us  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  maintain  the  balan- 
ace  of  power  in  Asia. 

Clearly  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  terminate  all  aid  to  the 
Philippines,  thereby  violating  our  base 
agreement  and  potentially  forfeiting  our 
access  to  these  important  military  facilities. 

Tet  even  if  it  would  be  unwise  to  cut  com- 
pletely our  ties  to  the  government  of  the 
Philippines,  we  still  have  a  vital  interest  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  human  rights  In 
that  country. 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  Philippines  the 
main  alternative  to  Communism  Is  not  a 
continuation  of  authoritarianism  but  the 
restoration  of  democracy. 

Indeed,  our  ability  to  maintain  our  long- 
term  access  to  Clark  and  Subic  will  depend 
on  the  willingness  of  the  Filipino  people  to 
have  us  there— and  that  requires  us  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  that 
our  aid  is  aimed  at  helping  then  rather  than 
propping  up  the  Marcos  regime. 

It  also  requires  us  to  make  it  dear  to  the 
Philippine  Oovemment  that  our  willingness 
to  give  them  additional  aid.  above  and 
beyond  what  is  required  by  the  base  agree- 
ment, wlU  depend  on  their  willingness  to 
make  essential  reforms. 

If  our  strategic  interests  in  the  Philip- 
pines make  it  unwise  to  terminate  our  aid.  it 
hardly  follows  that  we  should  do  nothing. 


or  that  there  is  nothing  we  can  do,  to  ad- 
vance human  rights  in  that  country. 

America,  to  be  sure,  may  not  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  oppose  tyranny  with  equal  vigor  ev- 
erywhere. But  that  hardly  means  we  should 
oppose  it  nowhere. 

There  are  those  who  would  contend  that 
the  lesson  of  Anastaslo  Somoca,  Fulgenclo 
Batista,  Chiang  Kai-Shek,  and  Nguyen  Van 
Thieu  la  that  America  must  support  the  dlc- 
Utor  of  the  moment,  out  of  fear  that  any 
successor  will  be  even  more  repressive. 

But  surely  that  cannot  be  the  proper 
lesson  to  draw  from  the  downfall  of  these 
leaders.  What  we  should  have  learned  in 
Nicaragua,  in  Cuba,  in  China,  and  In  South 
Vietnam,  is  that  in  the  absence  of  democra- 
cy, the  most  likely  alternative  to  repression 
is  Communism.  Instead  of  supporting  dicU- 
tors  to  the  bitter  end.  and  watching  help- 
lessly as  they  take  American  presUge  and 
power  down  with  them,  we  should  be  ener- 
getically encouraging  the  establishment  of 
genuinely  democratic  institutions. 

Let  me  condude  this  excursion  into  a  new 
democratic  foreign  policy  by  returning  to  a 
brief  description  of  some  of  the  guidelines  I 
have  suggested: 

We  must  recognize  that  the  Soviet  Union 
represents  the  most  serious  threat  we  face, 
but  that  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  threat 
we  face. 

We  must  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  Union 
where  necessary,  but  resolve  our  differences 
with  them  where  possible. 

We  must  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
spect existing  arms  control  agreements,  but 
simultaneously  be  willing  to  negotiate  new 
arms  control  agreements. 

We  must  be  willing  to  accept  restrictions 
on  the  development,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  defensive  strategic  weapons  if  we 
are  going  to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction 
of  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 

We  must  recognize  that  precisely  because 
of  the  existence  of  an  acceptable  balance  of 
nuclear  power,  we  need  to  establish  a  more 
accepUble  balance  of  conventional  power. 

We  must  support  indigenous  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  who 
are  seeking  to  liberate  their  country  from 
foreign  occupation,  but  refuse  to  involve 
ourselves  in  dvil  wars,  as  in  Nicaragua,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  internationally 
recognized  regimes. 

We  must  oppose  repression  and  aggression 
on  the  left,  as  well  as  on  the  right,  whether 
It  be  Soviet  tyranny  in  Afghanistan  or  the 
tyranny  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa. 

We  must  actively  promote  the  cause  of 
human  righU  where  poailble,  while  simulU- 
neously  taking  account  of  strategic  realities 
where  necessary. 

With  these  prindples  as  a  guideline  for 
our  party  and  our  country,  we  can  build:  A 
strong  America,  capable  of  protecting  iU  in- 
teresU  and  iU  alllea.  A  peaceful  America, 
working  to  reduce  the  threat  of  war 
through  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments. A  moral  America,  determined  to  pro- 
mote its  humanitarian  values  and  democrat- 
ic Ideals.  A  realistic  America,  striking  a  bal- 
ance between  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  our  recognition  of  strategic  reali- 
ties. An  effective  America,  which  in  concert 
with  its  allies  can  protect  freedom  and 
defend  democracy. 

Such  a  foreign  policy  would  serve  the  po- 
litical interesta  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
More  Importantly,  It  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  our  country  and  of  the  friends  of 
freedom  around  the  world. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Strawc  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  June  19.  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  LiTKOf  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WsicBT),  after  4  pjn.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKnifAii)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Clihgxr.  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
9. 

Mrs.  Bertlet,  for  5  minutes  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  BtmTOH  of  Indiana,  for  60  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Leitt.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Frahk)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlts  and  include  ex- 
traneous materiaL) 

Iilr.  Ahhuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clat,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
25. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

li^.  Kemp,  following  the  remaito  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CouitTER],  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

Mr.  Fascell,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,060. 

lii.  DoRHAif  of  California,  to  include 
extraneous  matter  in  debate  on  the 
strategic  defense  initiative  on  HJl. 
1872  in  the  C^ommittee  of  the  V^ole 
today. 

Mr.  MoAKLET,  dtiring  consideration 
of  the  Frank  amendment,  tomorrow, 
in  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McKebkah)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WUITEUUKST. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Bereitter  in  two  instances. 

lix.  Oekas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mrs.  Rottkema. 

Mr.  Schulzb. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Mr.  Graoisoh. 
Mr.  Huitter. 
Mr.  Wtlie. 
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Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  CiUcnsLL. 

Mr.  HABTinxT. 

Mr.  CunciB. 

Mr.  LnmrasTOir  in  three  Instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  FaAHK)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  SntLTOH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FAUimoT. 

Ms.B:Arr0B. 

Mr.  Dowiirr  of  New  Toi^ 

Bfr.  Stark. 

Mr.  KoLTCR. 

Mr.  HCTBAito. 

Mr.  Rahokl. 

Mr.  Ownra. 

Mr.  Rob. 

Mr.  Kakjobski. 

Mr.  Pbpfir  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edgas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoiTTBaa. 

Mr.  WAuauH. 

Mr.  AcsniCAir. 

Mr.  Dtsoh. 

Mr.  SCBB0BL 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
RE^ZRRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  Utle  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  f oUows: 

8.J.  Re>.  124.  Joint  reaolution  to  destgnate 
"Nattonal  Day  of  Pesce";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CtvU  Service. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  foimd  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJi.  14.  An  act  to  rtfulgnat*  the  Federal 
Buildlnc  and  VS.  Courtbouae  in  Ashland. 
KT.  u  the  "C:ari  D.  Periclu  Federal  BuQd- 
ins  and  United  Statea  Courtbouae". 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Friday.  June  21.  1985.  at  10 
am. 


purau^t  to  Public  Law  96-136,  UUe  n  (93 
Stat.  ?71):  to  the  Committee  on  AiK>roprlA- 
tiona. 

Ift64,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  tranamlttlns 
D.C.  Act  8-48,  "Cigarette  Tax  Amendment 
Act  of  1985,"  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  9i-198,  aectton  603(c);  to  the  Commit- 
tee onithe  J^istrict  of  Columbia. 

ISSSt  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmittlnc 
6-49,  "District  of  Columbia  Trust, 
»,  Safe  Deposit  and  Title  Cor- 
Act  Amendment  Temporary  Act 
pursuant  to  Public  Iaw  98-198, 
1 603(0:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
'  Columbia. 

letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
6-50,  "District  of  ColumUa  Public 
Act  of  1983  Amendments  Act  of 
land  report,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
9S-19ft  aeeUon  603(c):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Dwtriet  of  Columbia. 

1557;  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  CSeneral,  Antitrust  Diviaicm.  trans- 
mitUnc  a  report  on  the  International 
Energf  Program,  pursuant  to  section  3S3(i) 
of  the' Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce* 

1558;  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistanre  Agency,  transmitting 
Letter^  of  Offer  accepted  during  February 
1985  ffr  major  defenae  equipment  valued  at 
or  more  aa  of  March  SI,  1985. 
to  AECA.  section  36(a)  (90  Stat. 
Stat.  3134)  and  aeetlon  36(b)  (93 
» (E.0. 11958):  to  the  Committee  on 
I  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
Aocounting  Office,  tranamit- 
ting  reports  iasued  or  released  in  May  1985. 
pursuit  to  31  UAC.  719(h);  to  the  Com- 
mitteejon  Oovoimient  Opostioas. 

156(K  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary. 9arry  S.  Truman  Scholarahip  Founda- 
tion, ^ansmltting  an  evaluation  of  compli- 
ance with  the  laws  relating  to  open  meet- 
ings OS  agendea  of  the  Government,  pursu- 
ant to|5  UAC.  553b(J);  to  the  Committee  on 
Ooveitunent  Operations. 

1561.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  President's  Commission  on  Execu- 
tive Ekcbange.  The  White  Houae.  transmit- 
ting m  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide f  Or  the  establishment  of  an  experimen- 
tal pipgram  relating  to  the  acceptance  of 
volunmry  aervloes  from  participants  in  an 
executive  exchange  program  of  the  Qovem- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civa  Service. 
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eral. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1553.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  three  new  deferrals  and  two  re- 
vised deferrals,  pursuant  to  3  U.S.C.  684(a) 
(H.  Doc  No.  99-80):  to  the  Ommilttee  on 
Appropriatioas  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1553.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  eleventh  semian- 
nual report  <m  alternative  fuels  production. 


156^  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Trans  lortation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  improve  safety  and  aecu- 
rity  f ( r  pe<vle  who  travel  in  international 
aviatii  o:  Jointly,  to  the  Cmnmlttees  on 
Puldit  Worics  snd  Transportation,  Foreign 
Af f ail  I  and  the  Judiciary. 


of 
Clert 


REP  )RTS 
FUHJC 


OF    COlOiOTTEES    ON 
BILLS    AND    RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Um  ler  clause  2  of  rule  XTU,  reports 
o^mmlttees  were  delivered  to  the 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  3800.  A  bill  to  provide  au- 
thorisation of  appropriations  for  activities 
under  the  Land  Remote-Sensing  Commer- 
cialization Act  of  1984  (Rept.  No.  90-177). 


Referred  tfl|  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODtNO.  Committee  aa  the  Judici- 
ary. HJl.  2311.  A  Mil  to  amend  UUe  11  of 
the  United}  States  Code  with  respect  to 


banlouptey 


proceedings  Invovling  debtors 


who  are  fai  lily  farmers,  snd  for  other  pur- 
poses; witb  an  amendment  (Rept  No.  99- 
178).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Houi  e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


[Omitted  firm  the  Record  of  June  3. 1»»S] 

T7ENT  ACTION  ON  A 
RTED  BILL 


Under  cmuse  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

Referral  ef  HJl.  1544  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  extended  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  30, 1985. 

[Slibmitted  June  20.  i»$S] 

Under  cfeiuae  5  of  rule  X  the  f  oUow- 
ing  action  )na  taken  by  the  l%>eaker. 

The  Comitalttee  on  Agriculture  dlacbarged 
from  further  oonatderation  of  HJL  1544; 
HJl.  1544  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou^e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


public  bills  and 
[resolutions 

Under  ciause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  blUs  and  resolu- 
tions werd  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  fpllows: 

By  11^.  CLAT  (for  himaeU,  and  Mrs. 

HJt  38111  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retlremoitj  Income  Security  Act  of  1074 
and  the  Intjemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
improve  the  single-employer  pensltm  plan 
termination  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  pm'paecs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  Ways  and 
Meana. 

HJt.  2813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  pronium 
rates  payable  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  and  to  reviae  the  prooe- 
durea  for  establishing  such  premium  rates; 
Jointly,  to  Ittie  Committees  on  Education 
snd  Labor,  jnd  Ways  and  Means. 

HJL  38131  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement!  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
improve  the  single-employer  pension  plan 
termination  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purpqaes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Bduca- 

Uon  and  Latwr.       

By  Mi.  KRAMER: 

HJt.  381<  A  bill  to  provide  the  penalty  of 
death  for  certain  crimes  relating  to  aircraft, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  M^.  ARME7  (for  himself,  Mr.  Jsr- 
porSs,  Mr.  McKkhiaii,  Mr.  HmaT, 
Mr.  Fawbx.  Mr.  Taukb.  Mr.  Qvm- 
DEsSoM,  Mr.  BaaiLBTT.  Ms.  Snows. 


Mr. 

HJt.  381 
Standards 


Uonandl 
By 


[OLM.  and  Mr.  DiLat): 

biU  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 

of  1938  to  facilitate  industrial 

homework.  I  including  sewing,  knitting,  and 

to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 

r. 

BIAOOI   (for   himseU.   Mr. 

Joiite  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 

Swipsa): 

HJt.  381d.  A  blU  to  protect  the  Interest  of 

the  Uniteq  States   as  a  secured  creditor 

under  the  Federal  Ship  Financing  Program 

under  UUe  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
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1036.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKART  of  Ohio  (for  hlms^, 

Mr.  LsifT,  Mr.  Tauzix.  Mr.  Rmxa. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr.  Coats.  BCr. 

Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Pblss, 

Mr.    Slattxrt,    Mr.    Schaspex.    Mr. 

DmcsLU  and  Mr.  Broyhill): 
H.R.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation and  LUbUity  Act  of  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes:  divided  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: TiUes  I  and  II.  except  for  section  306. 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion: secton  206  and  Title  III  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce;  and  TlUe  IV 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CXINOER: 
H.R.  2818.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  a  National  PubUc  Works 
Corporation  for  purposes  of  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  repair  of  certain  public  facUiUes.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 

By  Mr.  DAUB  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gmmaa, 

Mr.  TAtTKK.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BsxKnnx.  Mr.  Bkdkll,  and  Mr. 

LlGHTFOOT): 

H.R.  2819.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  2316  of 
the  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of  1984  to  make 
the  application  of  the  revised  wage  index 
developed  under  that  section  prospective 
and  to  provide  for  periodic  updating  of  that 
index:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ERDREICH: 
HJt.  2820.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  Umi- 
taUon  upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  VLr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Robert  F.  SmTR.  J4r.  PEinrr, 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Emeh- 
soif,    Mr.    Evans    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Prawklih,  Mr.  Glickmam.  Mr.  Licht- 
rooT.  Mr.  Maoicam,  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.    Roberts,    Mr.    ScHxrETTE.    Mr. 
Stamgeland,  and  Mr.  Volkmer): 
H.R.  2821.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  utilize  various  means 
to  reduce  the  costs  to  the  Government  of 
commodity  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture.  

By  Mr.  FASC:ELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brooktield,     Mr.     Hakiltoh,     Mr. 
Yathon,   Mr.   Solarz.   Mr.   Boitker, 
Mr.  STin)DS.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Gejdenson.  Jdr.  Dtmally,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Kostmayer  Mr.  Torri- 
celli,    Mr.   SitrrH   of   Florida,   Mr. 
Bermah,   Mr.   Reid,   Mr.   Levine   of 
California,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.    Ackermah,    Mr.    MacKay,    Mr. 
Udall,   Mr.   Gilman,   Mr.   Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Rotr. 
Ms.  SifoWE,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.   Beredter,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
ZscHAU,  Mr.  Dormam  of  (Talifomia. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mack. 
Mr.  DeWine,  and  Mr.  Andrews): 
H.R.  2822.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  take  certain  measures  to  improve 
security  at  foreign  international   sUrports. 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees   on    Foreign    Affairs,    and    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  2823.  A  bill  to  assist  in  revitalizing 
the  Nation's  academic  research  programs  by 
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requiring  specified  Pederal  agencies  to  re- 
serve a  portion  of  their  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  for  tbe  replacement  or  mod- 
ernization of  laboratories  and  other  re- 
search facilities  at  universities  and  colleges; 
JoinUy,  to  the  CTommittees  im  Sci«ice  and 
Technology,  Energy  and  Commerce,  Aimed 
Services,  and  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OROTBERO  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Maoioaii)  (by  request): 

HJt.  2824.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971  with  respect  to  obliga- 
tions of  Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks. 
Federal  land  Iwnka,  and  Federal  land  bank 
associations;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HEPTEL  of  HawaU: 

H.R.  3835.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain State  and  local  taxes  may  be  deducted 
by  individuals  only  to  the  extent  they 
exceed  1  percent  of  adjusted  gross  Income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDON: 

HJl.  2826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  WQd  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  Ammifn^ting  «  segment 
of  the  Horaepasture  River  in  tbe  State  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stmsa.  Mr.  MmrA,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
MEKscHMiDT)  (by  request): 

H.R.  2827.  A  bill  to  improve  safety  and  se- 
curity for  people  who  travel  in  International 
aviation:  joinUy,  to  the  Committees  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OWENS: 

H.R.  2828.  A  biU  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
parental  exception  to  the  kidnaping  prohibi- 
tion in  cases  of  kidnapings  in  violation  of 
valid  ctistody  orders:  to  the  C^ommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  2829.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  ZIZ  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  activities 
of  State  medicaid  fraud  and  abuse  units  in 
eliminating  patient  abuse  and  neglect:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2830.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  aUow  a  deduction 
for  amounts  contributed  to  an  individual 
medical  care  account  which  is  exempt  from 
tax:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2831.  A  biU  to  amend  XXtic  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  with  re8i>ect  to  re- 
quiring institutions  to  have  residency  train- 
ing and  fellowship  programs  in  geriatric 
medicine  as  a  condition  for  payment  of 
direct  medical  education  costs  under  the 
Medicare  Program;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

H.R.  2832.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  assure  security  of 
patients'  funds  maintained  by  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  and  intermediate  care  facilities 
under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 
and  to  assure  the  security  of  personal  funds 
held  by  the  United  SUtes  Soldiers  and  Air- 
men's Home  and  by  the  Naval  Home:  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 

H.R.  2833.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor   to   reduce  the   backlog  of 
cases  under  the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 

H.R.  2834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  regarding  the  provision  of  interim 


relief  from  injury  to  certain  perishable  com- 
modities caused  by  import  competition;  to 
tbe  C^ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  bimseU  and 
Mr.  DncBLL): 
HJl.  3835.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
(Cigarette  laiteling  and  Advertising  Act  to 
make  technical  changes  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WOLF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
PAsais): 
HJl.  2836.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  C^ode.  to  modify  the  authority  under 
which  higher  rates  of  pay  may  be  estab- 
lished in  geographic  areas  where  the  Feder- 
al Government  Is  experiencing  significant 
recruitment  or  retention  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  C^ivil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
HJl.  2837.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  rational  cri- 
teria for  the  impoaiUon  of  the  sentence  of 
death  In  cases  of  espionage  and  treascm,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DioOUARDL' 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint  reaolution  to  A^mifnmtM, 
April  5.  1986.  as  "International  Worker  SoU- 
darity  Day";   to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.   Mnj.ER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Gascia,  Ms.  Oakax.  Mr. 
AcKXRMAH,  Mr.  CXat.  BCr.  Dymallt. 
Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wazman.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Hdtkl  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Daschle 
Mrs.    BusTos    of    California,    Mr. 
Lehman   of   Florida,    Mr.    Md«pht. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Skblto*, 
BCr.    DwTBi   of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Bbucah, 
l€r.     Anthony.     Mr.     Savage.     Mr. 
Ligrtpoot,      Mr.      Dellums.      Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Rangeu  Mr.  Rowland 
of  Georgia.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Florida,    Mr.    DeWink,    Mr.    C^onts. 
Mr.    Fazio,    Mr.    Richardson.    Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana.  Ms. 
MncuiSKi.      Mr.      Robinson.      Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  db  la  Garza.  Mr.  Mor- 
rison of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Maktinb, 
Mr.  Roe.  Hi.  Levin  of  MiclOgan,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Vento.  Ii4r.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Applbgatx,  Hi.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Bentley,  Mr. 
Trapicant,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  WoLP.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Young   of   Missouri,   Mr.   Wortley, 
Mr.     Wolpe,     Mr.     Aooabbo.     Mr. 
Tallon,  Mr.  McHuGH,  Mr.  Walcren. 
Mr.  ToRRicEi.i.T,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Coyne.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Daroen,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Donnelly. 
Mr.  Croats,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Emerson, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.   LaFalce,    Mr.   Valentine.    Mr. 
Foglietta.  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr.  Dowdy 
of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Bus- 
TAMANTE,  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  MoL- 
LOHAN.  and  Mr.  Wilson): 
HJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
October  6.  1985,  as  'National  Sudden  Infant 
Death  Syndrome  Awareness  Week ":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.  Con.  Res.  168.  Concurrent  resoli'tion 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  on  the 
Lebanon  terrorism  crises:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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June  20,  1985 


June  20,  1985 


By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.  Res.  306.  Resolution  pennitting  print- 
ing of  political  cartoons  In  the  extensions  of 
remarks  section  of  the  Cohgrkssional 
Rkois:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


H.R.  kS19:  Mr.  Swm.  Mr.  Bkilhisoii,  Mr.  HJ.  Res.  3f9:  Mr.  BusTAMAim. 

LuKKN,  and  Mr.  Coopn.  H.J.  Res.  309:  Mrs.  Buiitoh  of  California. 

H.R.  1556:  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Fasrm.   Mrs.   Holt,   Mr.   OwxMS,   Mr. 

H.R.  1615:  Mr.  Aptlhiatb,  Mr.  Stkhholii.  Fadhtsoy,  li(r.  Hkprl  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Batx- 

and  Mr.  Kamjoksxi.  max,  Mr.  BkAmak,  Mr.  Andrkws,  Mr.  Frost, 

H.R.  1S30:  Mrs.  Bkmtlet,  Mr.  FaosT.  and 


SCEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

183.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the    Spratt.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Obcy,  Mr.  Bedell, 
Leclslatiure  of  the  State  of  Nevada,  relative     Mr.    Siuth    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Maoicak.    BCr. 


Mr.  DeWihe. 

H.R.  1769:  Mr.  Sksen. 

H.R.  1809:  Mr.  Qthlleh,  Mr.  Mamtom,  and 
Mr.  StVods. 

H.R.  1884:  Mrs.  Llots,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  E]i(ERSON,  Mr.  Foro  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Moirrc^MERY,  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia.  Mr. 


to  drinking  water  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

184.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  post- 
age: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  HARTNETT  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2838)  for  the  relief  of  Siu  Kee  Tong  and 
Tuan  Klang  Chou;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  44:  Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Feigran,  and  Mr. 

BORSKI. 

H.R.  237.  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Cahfbxll.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fawell.  Mr. 
GucxMAN.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
LowERT  of  California.  Mr.  McCurdt,  Mr. 
Vardbr  Jagt,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Whittaker, 
and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  343:  Mr.  Rogers. 

HJl.  370:  Mr.  Conters. 

HJl.  479:  Mr.  Oradison. 

H.R.  587:  Bfr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  704:  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Kasich,  and  Utr.  Madigan. 

HJl.  747:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Borski, 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Kostmater,  and  Mr.  Mrazek. 

H.R.  825:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  and 
Blr.  Dtson. 

H.R.  831:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Gray  of  Illinois,  and  Vtt.  Sensenbren- 

NXR. 

H.R.  930:  Mr.  Torricxlli. 

H.R.  984:  Mr.  DxLat. 

HJl.  1004:  Mr.  Wise. 

HJl.  1031:  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Rttter  and  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

HJl.  1123:  Mr.  Fields  and  Mr.  Barton  of 
Texas. 

H.R.  1132:  Mr.  Sensxnbrenner. 

H.R.  1223:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Boehlert,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Conyees.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
DwTER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mrs.  Llotd,  Mr.  Martinez,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Ii^razek,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLif.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Dreier  of 
California.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  IAartin  of  New  York,  and  Mrs. 
Bentley. 

H.R.  1446:  Mr.  DioOuardi. 


Vandeb  Jact.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Gray  bf  Illinois.  Mr.  Wolpb,  and  Mr. 
DysonJ 

HJl.  1906:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  1907:  Mr.  Sensbnbrenner. 

HJl.  |918:  Mr.  Mamton. 

H.R.  1926:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1950:  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Rose,  Ms-  Snowe,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Erd- 
REICH,  Mr.  MURTHA,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MARTiifEZ.  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
K0LTE4.  Mr.  RoDDio.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, Mr.  H[AYE8,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Spratt, 

HJl.  2114:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Del- 
lums, ifr.  Packard,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Collins,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr. 
Monson,  and  Mr.  Coats. 

HJl.  2136:  Mr.  Craig. 

H.R.  2205:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
SisisKT,  Mr.  St  Germain,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.R.  2216:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  and  Mr.  Monson. 

HJl.  2277:  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter. 

H.R.  2282:  Vix.  Solarz.  Mr.  Hefner,  and 
Mr.  Broce. 

H.R.  2287;  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  2295:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  2337:  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.R.  2342:  Mr.  Dellu><s,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Marlenee. 
Mr.  Pi  iihy,  B4r.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  J<  rsey. 

HJl.  2364:  Mr.  Biagoi. 

H.R.  2383:  Mr.  Hubbard. 

H.R.  2401:  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  M|'.  Stratton. 


Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Martinez, 
Mr.  RicHARivoN,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Weiss, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  li^.  Wolpe,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  300:  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Howard. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Mrazek.)  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mrs.  Meyers  of 
Kansas,  Mr.JDE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Kostmayer, 
Mr.  ScHEUER.  Mr.  Lightfoot.  Mr.  Wheat, 
Mr.  KiLOXX,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Ms.  Mikul- 
ski, Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Schumer,  Ms.  Snowe, 
Mr.  KoLTER.lMrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Burton  of 
Indiana,  Mr^  Frost.  Mr.  Saxton,  Mr.  Kan- 
JORSKi,  Mr.  Babo,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  IaFalcx. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Strang,  Mr. 
HoRTOH,  Bte  English,  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr. 
DioGuardi.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Toung  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  TR/.ncANT,  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Aspin,  and  Mr. 
Coleman  of  Texas. 

H.  Con.  Rs.  90:  Mr.  Coelro,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  OUahoma,  and  Mr.  Quillen. 

H.  Con.  Res.  131:  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.  Con.  R^.  158:  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy, Mr.  RttD.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  (iEviNE  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

H.  Res.  12i:  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Russo. 

H.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Bliley, 
and  Mr.  LiPBfSKi. 

H.    Res.    ^94:    Ms.    Mikulski    and    Mr. 

DURBIN. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
public]  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cftiuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
:  Mr.  Yatron. 


HJl.  1190: 


H.R.I  2406:  Mr.  Walgrxn,  Mr.  Hall  of    posed  amefidments  were  submitted  as 
Ohio,  ind  Mr.  Wilson.  follows: 

HJl.   2567:    Mr.    Evans   of   Illinois.    Mr. 


Rarali.,  Mr.  LuNDiNE,  and  Mr.  Crockett. 

HJl.  2597:  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  2602:  Mr.  Matsiti. 

H.R.2617:Mr.  Fish. 

H.R,  2711:  Mr.  Owens. 

H.RJ  2781:  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Klbczka. 
Mr.  LnMAN  of  California,  Mr.  Lipinski,  and 
Mr.  R^E. 

H.R.  2786:  Mr.  LaFalcx. 

H.R.  2800:  Mr.  McCxntDY. 

HJ.  Res.  3:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Booos,  Mr.  Cooper. 
and  Mrs.  Long. 

H.J.  Res.  20:  Mr.  BxntTON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
KoLTVt,  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Val- 
ENTiNf,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr.  E^doar,  and  Mr. 
McClAskxy. 

H.J.lRes.  79:  Mr.  Srumway.  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  LgLAND,  Mr.  Stallings,  and  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.J.  Res.  87:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.,Res.  140:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.J.  Res.  205:  Mr.  Mollohan  and  Mr.  Rin- 
aldo. 

H.J.>  Res.  222:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Gonzalez, 
and  Mr.  Rowland  of  Georgia. 
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AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 


H.R.  1872 

By  Mr(  BENNETT: 
—Page  197,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  subsecUon: 

(c)  No  re<iictions  may  be  made  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  19*.  by  the  President  in  stockpile 
goals  below  those  goals  In  effect  on  October 
1,  1984,  as  established  under  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  PUing  Act. 

By  MP.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—Page  137,  after  line  11.  insert  the  follow- 
ing section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly): 

BENEFITS  ^R  WIDOWS  OF  CERTAIN  RETIRED 
I  RESERVISTS 

Sec.  680.  j  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned 
shall  pay  all  annuity  to  any  individual  who 
Is  the  surviving  spouse  or  a  dependent  child 
of  a  member  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who— 

(1)  died  during  the  period  beginning  on 
September  21,  1972,  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 197ft  and 


(3)  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  have 
been  eligible  for  retired  pay  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  under  60  years  of  age. 

(b)  An  annuity  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  member 
or  former  member  had  died  after  September 
30,  1980,  and  had  elected  under  secUon 
1448<aK3KB)  of  such  title  to  parUcipate  In 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  esUblished  by 
such  subchapter  and  had  made  a  designa- 
tion under  section  1448(e)  of  such  tlUe  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  after  his  death. 

(c)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
imder  this  section  is  also  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of 
UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  based  upon  a 
subsequent  marriage,  the  individual  may 
not  receive  both  annuities  but  must  elect 
which  to  receive. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "uniformed  services"  means 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  commissioned 
corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

(2)  The  term  "surviving  spouse"  has  the 
meaning  given  the  terms  "widow"  and  "wid- 
ower" in  section  1447  of  title  10.  United 
States  C^ode. 

(3)  The  term  "dependent  child"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  1447  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
101(8)  of  ttUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
includes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
respect  to  matters  concerning  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  with  respect  to  matters  concerning 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

(e)  This  section  shall  apply  to  annuity 
payments  payable  for  months  beginning 
after  August  30,  1986.  No  benefit  shall 
accrue  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  for  any  period  before 
September  1, 1986. 

By  Mr.  BRYANT: 
—Page  172,  after  hne  20.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  part  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing parts  and  sections  accordingly): 

Part  C— Prcxhtrement  Reform 
sec.  1021.  short  tttle. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Procurement  Waste  and  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1985". 

SEC.  1022.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  part  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  items  of  indirect  costs 
included  by  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waste  of  Federal  funds  and  to 
ensure  that  such  costs  do  not  include  items 
of  expenditures  for  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract:  and 

(2)  to  place  the  burden  on  the  contractor 
(including  the  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) claiming  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  indirect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  under  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  allowable  and  to  ensure  that  all 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. 
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(a)  RaouLATiOM  or  Allowable  Cocti  Pay- 
able TO  DBPmx  CovnucTORB.— <1)  Chapter 
137  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aectioa: 

"12324.  Allowable  coats  wider  dcfcMc  amtraeta 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  all  covered  contracU  comply  with 
the  requiremenU  of  thto  Utle  and  that  no 
contractor  receive*  payment  for  indirect 
coaU  not  allowed  by  or  under  thto  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  require  that  if  a  con- 
tractor submlu  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  proposal  (at  the  time  of  final  settle- 
ment of  contract  cosU  or  at  any  other  time) 
covering  any  indirect  cobt  incurred  by  the 
contractor  for  any  period  after  such  cosU 
have  been  accrued  which  includes,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  aub- 
mission  of  one  or  more  indirect  coaU  that 
are  specified  by  sUtute  (other  than  thto 
paragrv>h)  or  regulation  as  unallowable— 

"(A)  all  costs,  including  such  unallowable 
indirect  cosU.  covered  by  that  proposal 
shall  be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  to  the  United  SUtes  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  $10,000  or— 
"(i)  the  amount  of  the  indirect  cost  unal- 
lowable under  such  statute  or  regulation. 
plus  interest:  or 

"(ii)  if  the  cost  to  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  determined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  such  luallowable  indirect 
cost,  plus  interest. 

"(2)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
(x>ntract  provtoion  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  disallow  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contractor— 

"(A)  shall  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Contracts 
Dtopute  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605);  and 

"(B)  shall  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  V&.C. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  to 
submitted  to  the  Secretary:  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 

6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  foUowing  cosU  are  not  allowable 

indirect  costs  under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
coste  (such  as  tickeU  to  shows  or  sports 
evenU,  meato,  lodging,  rentato,  transporU- 
tion.  and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  influ«ice  (directly 
or  indirectly)— 

"(A)  congressional  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  SUte;  or 

"(B)  executive  branch  action  on  any  regu- 
latory or  contract  matter  pending  before  an 
executive  branch  agency  (other  than  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  costs  incurred  in  pre- 
paring a  contract  submission  or  proposal  in 
response  to  any  soliciution). 

"(3)  Costs  Incurred  in  defense  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  SUtes  where 
the  contractor  to  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
has  pleaded  nolo  <»ntendere  to  a  charge  of 
fraud  or  similar  proceeding  (including  filing 
of  false  certification). 

"(4)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting  from   violations   of,   or   failure   to 
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comply  with.  Federal.  State,  local,  or  for- 
eign laws  and  regulations,  except  when  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specif- 
ic terms  and  condltioiiB  of  the  contract  or 
specific  written  instrucUons  from  the  con- 
tracting officer  autborteiiig  In  advance  such 
paymenU  in  accordance  with  applicable  reg- 
ulaUons  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(5)  C^osts  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  CosU  of  bulk  purchases  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(7)  CtmtribuUons  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  CosU  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  ito  producU 

"(9)  CosU  of  promotional  items  and 
memorabilia,  including  models,  gifts,  and 
souvenirs. 

"(10)  Other  cost  items  identified  by  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  «h»ii 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  thto  section. 

"(11)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
cosU  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  between  the  polnu  in- 
volved. 

"(CXI)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived 
by  the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  de- 
termines that  travel  by  air  common  carrier 
at  standard  f  are— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  imreaaonable 
hours; 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  in  overall  increased 
coste  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling. 

"(2)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  deter- 
mines that  travel  by  aircraft  other  than  an 
air  common  carrier— 

"(A)i»— 

"(i)  specifically  authorized  under  the  con- 
tract: and 

"(11)  reasonable  because  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  or  other  means  impractical; 
and 

"(B)  to  for  business  purposes  and  requires 
the  use  of  such  aircraft. 

"(3)  Costs  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXll)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  exception  to  fully  docu- 
mented and  justified,  including,  in  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2),  full 
documenUtion  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes.  Any  waiver  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  shall  be  made  in  writing  in 
advance  of  the  travel  or  at  such  other  times 
as  the  officer  considers  reasonable. 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b).  to  esUbltoh 
criteria  for  the  allowtbillty  of  indirect  con- 
tracter  coste  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracU.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acqutoltion 
Regulation.  In  developing  specific  criteria 
for  the  allowability  of  such  coste,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  whether  reimbursement 
of  such  coste  by  the  United  SUtes  to  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  *nd  con- 
stotent  with  the  requiremente  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulatlons- 

"(A)  shall  define  and  interpret  in  reasona- 
ble detail  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
coste,  including  the  cost  requiremente  of 
subsection  (b),  that  are  unallowable  and  al- 
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lowable  under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense:  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shall  not 
be  allowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragrph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  Clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicable  to  a  contractor  of  the  f  ollow- 

inr 
"(A)  Air  shows. 
"(B)  Advertising. 
"(C)  Recruitment. 
"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 
"(E)  Community  relations. 
"(F)  Dining  facillUes. 

"(O)  Professional  and  consulting  services, 
including  legal  fees. 
"(H)  Compensation. 
"(I)  Selling  and  marketing. 
"(J)  Travel. 
"(K)  Public  relaUons. 
"(L)  Hotel  and  meal  and  related  bevengea 
expenses. 

"(M)  Membership  In  civic,  community, 
and  professional  organizations. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (c)(  1)  shaU  be  appUed. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
support  the  allowability  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  which  includes  (or 
may  reasonably  include)  any  indirect  costs 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  such  docu- 
mentation is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 
allowability  of  the  cost,  the  cost  shall  be 
challenged  by  the  Secretary  and  it  shall 
become  expressly  unallowable  and  not  sub- 
ject to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  each  indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's submission  for  final  overhead  settle- 
ment applied  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  specifically  unallowable  under  law  or 
regulation  and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
Secretary  as  being  unallowable  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  resolution  separately  from  the 
resolution  of  other  challenged  costs.  If  such 
challenged  cost  cannot  be  resolved  separate- 
ly, then  the  settlement  may  include  an  ag- 
gregate amount  for  the  settlement  of  aU 
such  challenged  costs  if — 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  cost  under  «>pllcable  cost  principles; 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  docimients 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached:  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  of  that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  payment  as 
an  allowable  indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  that  contract  or  any  other  contract  of 
the  contractor  with  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  defense  contract  auditor  be 
present  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  contractor  regarding  a  determination  of 
the  allowability  of  indirect  costs  of  the  con- 
tractor. If,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  auditor  cannot  reasonably  be  present, 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer. 

"(fKl)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
al for  interim  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
be  required  to  certify  that  all  indirect  costs 
included  in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  certification  shall  be  In  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  is  as  follows: 

"  'CKRXmCATE  or  OVKRHKAD  COSTS 

"  "This  is  to  certify  that: 


1.  Ijhave  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
herewli    . 

"'2.  4U  costs  included  in  this  claim  for 
(overhe^  costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
tlemeno^for  identify  period)  are  allowable  in 
accordvice  with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracts tA  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
princlpfes  of  the  DepartJient  of  Defense  ap- 
plicable to  those  contracts: 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  include  any  costs 
which  we  imallowable  under  applicable  cost 
principles  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  as<without  limitation):  advertising  and 
public  relations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nations), entertainment  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
ceedinga.  and  goodwill:  and 

"  '4.  JOl  costs  Included  in  this  claim  benefit 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
strably related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
formanre  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
contraci(s)  covered  by  the  claim. 

"  'T  declare  under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
the  fortgoing  is  true  and  correct.'. 

"(3)  Such  certification  shall  identify  the 
contrador  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor. 

"(g)  The  Secrettry  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that.  In  establishing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  costs 
to  a  contractor  for  which  final  settlement 
will  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such  rates  shall 
be  bas«d  upon  amounts  incurred  by  such 
contraotor  for  indirect  costs  less  any 
amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with  re- 
sponsilality  for  audits  of  contracts  and 
amount  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contra'^t' 
means  »  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $K,000— 
"(1)  ttiat  is  flexibly  priced;  or 
"(2)  Jor  which  costs  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2324.  Allowable  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  Regulations.— (1)  Not  later  than  180 
days  a^r  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  publish 
final  regulations  required  by  subsection  (d) 
of  section  2324  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
lations shall  be  prescribed  in  accordance 
with  section  22  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Act  (41  U.S.C.  418b).  The  Secre- 
tary s|iall  review  such  regulation  at  least 
once  every  three  years  and  the  results  of 
that  review.  tiJdng  into  consideration  expe- 
rienccM  shall  be  made  public. 

(2)  At  the  time  such  proposed  regulations 
and  report  are  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tees, they  shall  also  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  purposes  of  public  com- 
ment of  not  less  than  30  days  and  for  con- 
sideration of  those  comments  by  the  Secre- 
tary Mfore  final  publication. 

(c)  vncnvE  Datt.— Section  2324  of  title 
10,  U^ted  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (4).  shall  apply  to  costs  incurred  under 
any  cbntract  entered  into  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  such  costs  are  Incurred  at  any 
time  90  days  after  such  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated. Such  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  entered  in  to  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  determines  that  the  ptu^lcu- 
lar  terms  of  the  contract  existing  before 
promulgation  of  such  regulations  are  such 
that  the  provisions  of  that  section  could  not 
be  apilied  to  the  contract. 
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(d)  Apfucabiuty  to  SDBCoimuwn*.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  require  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble that  the  provisions  of  section  2423  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  su4h  section. 

SEC  1M4.  8lIB^OBNA8  OF  DEFENSE  CONTSACTOR 
RBTOROS. 

Section  23i3  of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  or  subcontractor  that  are  needed 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  tlK  purposes  of  section  2306(f)  of 
this  tiUe. 

"(2)  Any  auch  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  cr  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  distridt  court. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  shaU  be  prompt- 
ly delegated  to  each  of  the  following: 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  director  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

SEC  1SZ5.  LIMfrATION  ON  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  PRIN- 
CIPAL CONTRA(7nNG  OFFICERS. 

(a)  Limit  on  Tours  or  Duty  and  Reas- 
siONiixNTS.— [The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  maximum 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer;  and 

(2)  to  proAtide  that  an'  officer  or  employee 
who  has  hdd  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
or  any  contractor  affiliated  with  that  con- 
tractor for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  previous  such  assignment. 

(b)  WaivM  Authority.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  tihe  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment ccncemed  may,  in  an  exceptional 
case,  waive  the  limitation  In  subsection  (a) 
in  the  case  (ff  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary—  i 

(1)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
such  limitation  in  that  case:  and 

(2)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination,  which  shall  be  available  to 
the  public. 

Any   such   waiver   may   not   extend   such 
period  for  more  than  two  years. 

(c)  DKriNinoN.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means-^ 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate adi^lnlstrative  contracting  officer; 
and 

(2)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
—At  the  end  of  subpart  1  of  part  C,  title  VI 
(page  98,  a'ter  line  2).  Insert  the  following 
new  section ; 


SEC  (ST.  EXTENSION  OP  AVU-nON  OFFICER  CON- 
TINVATION  PAY. 

Effective  on  October  1.  1989.  section  301b 
of  title  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985"  in  sub- 
sections (eK2),  (e)(3),  and  (f)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1988". 

By  Mr.  CONTERS: 
—Page  200.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  KM.  SET-ASIDES  FOR  SOaALLY  AND  ECO. 
NOMICAIXY  DISADVANTAGED  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CONCERNS. 

(a)  In  General.- To  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
ensure  that— 

( 1 )  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
made  by  title  I  shall  be  expended  for  con- 
tracts with  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvanUged  individuals,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Small  Business  Act  cmd  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  such  section;  and 

(2)  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  authorizations 
made  by  title  II  shall  be  expended  for  con- 
tracts with  small  business  concerns  owned 
and  controlled  by  socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged  individuals  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  such  section),  his- 
torically Black  colleges  and  universities,  and 
minority  institutions  (as  defined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  pursuant  to  the  Gener- 
al Education  Provisions  Act). 

(b)  Annual  Reports.— The  Secretary  shall 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  1  of  each  calendar 
year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  describing  the  performance 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  meeting 
the  requirements  esUblished  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

By  Mr.  COUOHLIN: 
—At  the  end  of  title  II  (page  29.  after  line 
14)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  207.  UMITA'nON  ON  TESTING  OF  ANTI-SATEU 
LffE  WEAPONS 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not  carry 
out  a  test  of  the  Space  Defense  System 
(anti -satellite  weapon)  against  an  object  in 
space  until  the  President  certifies  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Soviet  Union  has  conducted, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactement  of  this  Act. 
a  test  against  an  object  in  space  of  a  dedi- 
cated anti-satellite  weapon.  The  prohibition 
in  this  section  expires  on  October  1. 1986. 

By  Mr.  DeLAY: 
—Add  the  following  section  to  the  end  of 
title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4): 

SEC.  toss.  CONDmONS  ON  THE  PROCUREMENT  OF 
ALCOHOUC  BEVERAGES  ON  MIU- 
TARY  INSTALLATIONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Section  2683  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section"  in  sutisection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(a)":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(cKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
provide  that  alcoholic  beverages  prcKured 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (including  its 
nonappropriated  fund  instrumentalities) 
with  appropriated  or  nonappropriated  funds 
for  resale  on  a  military  installation  located 
in  any  SUte  shall  be  procured  in  the  SUte 
in  which  the  installation  is  located. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  sutisection.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  transmit  a  re|X)rt  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  implemenution  of  this  sub- 
section. 


"(3)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  'State' 
means  each  of  the  several  SUtes  and  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  CoNPORMiiic  AMXKDMXirr.-Section  6  of 
the  1951  AmendmenU  to  the  Unlveraal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  (50  U-8.C. 
App.  473)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "The" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  section  2683  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code.  the". 

(c)  Technical  AMiin>Mnrrs.— (1)  The  sec- 
tion heading  for  section  2683(c)  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"tZMS.  RcUnquislunciit  of  legislative  Jnriadlc- 
tion:  coaditkMM  on  procureaMnt  of  alcohoUe 
bereragcs." 

(2)  The  item  for  section  2683  in  the  Uble 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  159 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"2683.  Reliqulshment  of  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion:   conditions    on    procure- 
ment of  alcoholic  beverages." 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  insert  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

SEC  IMS.  PROVISION  OF  GREEN  SALT  TO  CON- 
TRACTORS FOR  PRODUCTION  OP  CON- 
VENnONAL  AMMUNmON. 

(a)  In  Genbul.— Chapter  433  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Ck)de,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"8  4542.  Conventional  anumuiition:  loan  of  nnni- 
um  tetrafluoride  for  productiofl 

""(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  provide  uranium  tet- 
rafluoride  (green  salt)  to  a  contractor  for 
the  production  of  conventional  ammunition 
for  the  Army.  Such  uranium  tetrafluoride 
shall  be  provided  from  stockpile  materials 
available  to  the  Secretary. 

"'(b)  Any  uranium  tetrafluoride  provided 
to  a  contractor  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  as  a  loan  subject  to  the  contrac- 
tor's agreement  to  repay  to  the  United 
SUtes  an  equivalent  amount  of  uranium 
tetrafluoride  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  Clbucal  Amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"4542.  Conventional  ammunition:  loan  of 
uranium  tetrafluoride  for  pro- 
ducUon.". 
By  Mr.  EDGAR: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4): 

SEC  Itsa  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
TRANSFER. 

(a)  In  General.— Chapter  139  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"9  2362.  Encouragement  of  technology  transfer 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
courage, to  the  extent  consistent  with  na- 
tional security  objectives,  the  transfer  of 
technology  between  laboratories  and  re- 
search centers  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  other  Federal  agencies,  SUte  and 
local  govemmenU,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  private  persons  in  cases  that  are  likely 
to  result  in  the  maximum  domestic  use  of 
such  technology. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  examine  and  im- 
plement methods,  in  addition  to  the  encour- 
agement referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  that 
are  consistent  with  national  security  objec- 
tives and  will  enable  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  top  promote  technology  transfer 
in  cases  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)." 


(b)  Report.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall,  not  later  than  April  1.  1986.  transmit 
a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  im- 
plemenution of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a). 

(2)  Such  report  shall  contain— 

(A)  an  analysis  of  the  funding  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1987  that  is  aUocated  to  domestic 
technology  transfers  by  laboratories  and  re- 
search centers  within  the  Department  of 
Defense; 

(B)  an  assessment  of  the  safeguards  neces- 
sary to  protect  national  security  objectives 
in  any  domestic  technology  transfer  by  the 
Department  of  Defense; 

(C)  giUdelines  to  ensure  that  such  transfer 
of  technology  results  in  benefits  primarily 
to  persons  in  the  United  SUtes  rather  than 
competitors  in  other  countries  or  competi- 
tors controlled  by  entitles  in  other  coun- 
tries: and 

(D)  any  legal  or  other  problems  concern- 
ing such  technology  transfer  that  would  re- 
quire legislation  to  resolve. 

(c)  Technical  Amendments.- The  Uble  of 
sections  for  such  chapter  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  item  at  the  end 
thereof: 

'"2362.  Encouragement  of  technology  trans- 
fer.". 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
—At  the  end  of  part  D  of  title  VI  (p.  118. 
after  line  4)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SEC  CSS.  CnAMPUS  COVERAGE  OF  ORGAN  TRANS- 
PLANTS. 

Chapter  55  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1079 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  A  plan  covered  by  this  section  may  ta- 
clude  provision  of  other  organ  transplants 
(including  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  trans- 
porUtion  of  the  donated  organ)  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection.  Such  an  organ 
transplant  may  be  provided  if— 

"(1)  the  transplant  is  for  a  dependent  con- 
tidered  appropriate  for  that  procedure  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation 
with  the  other  administering  Secretaries 
and  such  other  entities  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate: 

"(2)  the  transplant  is  to  be  carried  out  at  a 
health-care  facility  that  has  been  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense after  consulUtion  with  the  other  ad- 
ministering Secretaries  <jid  such  other  enti- 
ties as  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate: 
and 

"(3)  the  transplant  procedure  is  not  con- 
sidered experimental  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after 
consulUtion  with  other  administering  Sec- 
retaries and  such  other  entities  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  1086(a) 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"Organ  transplants  authorized  by  section 
1079(1)  may  not  be  provided  under  such 
plans  for  persons  covered  by  subsection  (c) 
unless  such  transplants  were  covered  imder 
regtilations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prior  to  October  1.  1985.". 

By  Mr.  FOGLIETTA: 
—Page  27,  line  2,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  27,  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  *";  and". 

Page  27,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following: 

(5)  $1,000,000  is  available  for  use  by  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  to  conduct  a  dem- 
onstration of  advance  clothing  manufactur- 
ing technology  and  to  procure  and  field  test 
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mUitary  clothing  produced  using  adranced 
manufacturing  techniques. 

ByMr.  FRAMK 
—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  part  D  . 
Of  UUe  VI  (pue  118.  after  line  4): 

8BC  tU.  ADVISOCY  PANKL. 

(a)  EsTABusRitxMT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shaU  establish  and  appoint,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(but  not  before  October  1.  IMS),  and  Advi- 
sory Panel  on  Medical  Aspects  of  Casualty 
Resolution  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "advisory  panel").  The  advi- 
sory panel  shall  study  the  procedures  used 
by  the  military  departments  for  medical  cas- 
ualty investigations  relating  to  members  of 
an  armed  force  who  die  or  are  seriously  in- 
jured while  on  active  duty. 

(b)  MzmsKS.— The  advisory  panel  shall  be 
composed  of  eight  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  three  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognized  experts  in  the  investigation 
of  causes  of  deaths  and  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology; 

(3)  two  individuals,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  quali- 
fied to  represent  the  Interests  and  concerns 
of  families  of  members  of  the  armed  forces; 
and 

(4)  two  individuals  who  are  civilian  or  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  of  an  armed  force,  whose  principal 
duties  as  employees  are  related  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  military  casualties  or  liaison  with 
families  of  such  casualties. 

(c)  Chaihmaii.— The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
panel  as  Chairman. 

(d>  Dunxs.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
study  and  investigate,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to.  the  following: 

(1)  The  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  uniform  policies  of  the  military  depart- 
ments with  respect  to  autopsies  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while  on  active 
duty,  taking  into  account  religious  sensibili- 
ties of  members  and  their  families. 

(2)  The  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  a  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  independent  review  of  au- 
topsies, and  other  aspects  of  medical  (»sual- 
ty  investigations,  conducted  by  the  armed 
forces,  including  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

(3)  Appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
for  retaining,  in  safekeeping,  all  medical  in- 
vestigative materials  (including  photo- 
graphs, specimens,  slide  and  other  records 
of  any  autopsy),  and,  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consistent with  national  security,  making 
such  materials  available  to  survivors  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while 
on  active  duty. 

(4)  The  desirability  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent board  of  medical  examination  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  consists 
of  5  or  more  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognized  experts  In  the  Investigation 
of  causes  of  death  and  the  primary  function 
of  which  would  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  operations  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology  and  on  the  re- 
liability and  independence  of  the  Institute's 
investigations  of  military  casualties. 

(e)  Expenses.— Expenses  incurred  by  the 
advisory  panel  may  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  operation  and  maintenance  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1985,  including 
per  diem  and  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  advisory  panel 


not  otherwise  onployed  by  the  Fed- 
ivemment  to  attend  meetings. 

>KT.— <1)  The  advisory  panel  shall 
a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
one  year  after  the  appointment  of  Its 

Ithln  180  days  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
forward  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress accompanied  by— 

(A)  jthe  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  advi- 
sory i^anel's  report; 

(B)  an  analysts  and  description  of  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  departments  to  implement 
any  recommendation  of  such  panel;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  with 
respett  to  any  leglalation  needed  to  Imple- 
ment any  such  recommendation. 

—Insert  the  following  at  the  end  of  title  X 
(page  200,  after  line  4); 

8KC  lIU.  ADVISORY  PANEL. 

(a)  fesTAM.i«HiiKirr.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  establish  and  appoint,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(but  aot  before  October  1,  1985),  an  Adviso- 
ry nnel  on  Medical  Aspects  of  Casualty 
Resolution  (hereafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "advisory  panel").  The  advi- 
sory panel  shall  study  the  procedures  used 
by  the  military  departments  for  medical  cas- 
ualty investigations  relating  to  members  of 
an  aimed  force  who  die  or  are  seriously  in- 
jured while  on  active  duty. 

(b)  ^fKHBERS.— The  advisory  panel  shall  be 
comppsed  of  eight  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  three  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognized  experts  in  the  investigation 
of  calises  of  deaths  and  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  (jrovemment; 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Armed  Forces  In- 
stitute of  Pathology; 

(3)  two  individuals,  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government,  quali- 
fied IJD  represent  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  fa^dilies  of  members  of  the  armed  forces; 
and 

(4)  two  individuals  who  are  civilian  or  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense^ or  of  an  armed  force,  whose  principal 
duties  as  employees  are  related  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  military  casualties  or  liaison  with 
familes  of  such  casualties. 

(c)  jCHAiRMAK.- The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate lone  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
panel  as  Chairman. 

(d)l  Dums.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
stud^  and  investigate,  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
spect to,  the  following: 

(1)1  The  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  uniform  policies  of  the  military  depart- 
ments with  respect  to  autopsies  of  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while  on  active 
duty,  taking  into  account  religious  sensibili- 
ties (jf  members  and  their  families. 

(2>jThe  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  4  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  independent  review  of  au- 
topsies, and  other  aspects  of  medical  casual- 
ty investigations,  conducted  by  the  armed 
forcoB.  including  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

(3)  Appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
for  netaining,  in  safekeeping,  all  medical  in- 
vest v&tive  materials  (Including  photo- 
graphs, specimens,  slide  and  other  records 
of  any  autopsy),  and.  to  the  extent  not  in- 
consdstent  with  national  security,  making 
suchi  materials  available  to  survivors  of 
menibers  of  the  armed  forces  who  die  while 
on  active  duty. 

(41  The  desirability  of  establishing  an  In- 
dependent board  of  medical  examination  in 
the  pepartment  of  Defense  which  consists 


of  5  or  moi«  practitioners  of  medicine  who 
are  recoBiked  experts  in  the  Investigation 
of  causes  oTdeath  and  the  primary  function 
of  which  w^uld  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae  oi  the  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Ina^tute  of  Pathology  and  on  the  re- 
liability and  Independence  of  the  Institute's 
investlgatl«]ns  of  military  casualties. 

(e)  EzpiitsB.- Expenses  incurred  by  the 
advisory  panel  may  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
for  operation  and  maintenance  for  any 
fiscal  year  [after  fiscal  year  1985.  including 
per  diem  and  reimbursement  for  travel  ex- 
penses of  knembers  of  the  advisory  panel 
who  are  noi  otherwise  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral govemfcnent  to  attend  meetings. 

(f)  RxrqRT.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
within  one  iyear  after  the  appointment  of  Its 
members.  | 

(2)  Withfti  180  days  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  jforward  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress accompanied  by— 

(A)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  advi- 
sory panel's  report; 

(B)  an  analysis  and  description  of  all  ac- 
tions takea  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  military  departments  to  implement 
any  recomtiendation  of  such  panel;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary's  recommendations  with 
respect  to  any  legislation  needed  to  imple- 
ment any  ouch  recommendation. 

By  "har.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 
—At  the  ebd  of  tiUe  VIII  (page  143,  after 
line  19)  inaert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  MX.  GAO  STUDY  OF  FEA8IBIUTY  OF  CIVIUAN 
DEFENSE  ACqUIBinON  AGENCJY. 

(a)  STubT.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  carrs  out  a  study  to  review  all  avail- 
able evidence,  studies,  reports,  and  analyses 
concerning  the  organizational  structure  for 
defense  procurement. 

(b)  Report.— (1)  After  conducting  such 
study,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
to  Congress  a  report  containing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Comptroller  General  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  the  creation  of  an 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  mission  to  coordinate,  supervise, 
direct,  and  perform  all  procurement  func- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  Include  recommendations  for  the 
most  effii^ent  method  to  accomplish  the 
transition  j  of  the  i>erf ormance  of  defense 
procurement  functions  from  existing  mili- 
tary pnxitrement  agencies  to  such  an 
agency.     1 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(To  thekmendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nich- 
ols of  Alaliama.) 

—In  section  2324  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  Insert 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a): 

"(4)(A)  Whoever,  having  entered  Into  a 
contract  with  the  Dejiartment  of  Defense 
that  includes  terms  for  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs,  submits  to  the  Department  a  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  such  costs  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  been  accrued 
that  inclijdes  a  cost  that  is  expressly  speci- 
fied by  stiitute  or  regulation  as  being  unal- 
lowable, miowing  that  such  cost  is  unallow- 
able, shaJI|  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  iflned  not  more  than  $250,000  in 
the  case  df  an  individual  or  $500,000  in  case 
of  a  corporation." 
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By  Mr.  UUN'l'KK: 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC.  INS.  STUDY  ON  THE  USE  OF  THE  E-2  AIR. 
CRAFT  FOR  DRUG  INTERDICTION  PUR- 
POSES. 

(a)  Study  by  Secretary  op  the  Navy.- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
test  of  the  use  of  E-2  aircraft  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
that  aircraft  in  drug  interdiction.  The  study 
shall  be  conducted  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico  and 
shall  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  six 
months. 

(b)  CoLLEcnoR  or  Data.— As  part  of  the 
test,  the  Secretary  shall  collect  data  on  the 
contribution  on  the  use  of  the  E-2  aircraft 
to  the  apprehension  of  drug  smugglers.  This 
data  shall  Include  the  number  of  intercepts 
which  resulted  in  apprehensions. 

(c)  Report.— Not  later  than  September  30, 
1986.  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study. 

By  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
—At  the  end  of  title  III  (page  38.  after  line 
10)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  308.  NONLETHAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS. 

(a)  AuTHORiTy  To  Provide  Assistance.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  non- 
lethal  assistance  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  persons  displaced  or  becoming  refu- 
gees because  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  may  use 
any  excess  supplies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  any  supplies  donated  to  the 
Department  for  such  purpose,  to  the  extent 
that  provision  of  those  supplies  would  con- 
stitute nonlethal  assistance. 

(b)  Transportation.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided as  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  commercial  or  military 
means  available,  including  reserve  aircraft 
and  personnel. 

(c)  Priority  or  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  handling 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  iden- 
tification of  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 
partment as  being  suitable  for  such  assist- 
ance, such  supplies  shall  immediately  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Administration  WrraiN  the  United 
States.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  may  not 
delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to  any 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(e)  Distribdtion  or  Assistance.— Assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  shaU  be 
distributed  to  the  recipients  of  the  assist- 
ance by  privavC  voliuiteer  organizations  des- 
ignated by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. If  no  suitable  private  volunteer 
orguiization  Is  available,  such  assistance 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

(f)  ErrEcnvE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  1050.  NONLETHAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  CERTAIN 
REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS. 

(a)  Authority  To  Provide  Assistance.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  non- 
lethal assistance  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  persons  displaced  or  becoming  refu- 
gees be(»use  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  may  use 
any  excess  supplies  of  the  Department  of 


Defense  and  any  suppUes  donated  to  the 
Department  for  such  purpose,  to  the  extent 
that  provision  of  those  supplies  would  con- 
stitute nonlethal  assistance. 

(b)  Transportatioii.— <1)  The  Secretary 
may  provide,  transportation  for  supplies 
provided  as  nonlethal  assistance  under  this 
section.  Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  commercial  or  military 
means  available  Including  use  of  reserve  air- 
craft and  personnel. 

(c)  Priority  or  Assistamcx.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  handling 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  iden- 
tification of  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 
partment as  being  suitable  for  such  assist- 
ance, such  supplies  shall  immediately  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Adionistratioh  Wtthin  the  UinTKD 
States.— The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  may  not 
delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to  any 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(e)  Distribution  or  Assistance.- Assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  recipients  of  the  assist- 
ance by  private  volunteer  organizations  des- 
ignated by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. If  no  suitable  private  volunteer 
organization  is  available,  such  assistance 
shall  be  distributed  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

(f)  ErrscnvE  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1, 1985. 

—At  the  end  of  title  ni  (page  38,  after  line 
10)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  308.  NONLETHAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  RESISTANCE 
FORCES  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

(a)  Authority  To  Provide  Assistance.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  to 
the  resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan  non- 
lethal assistance  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  use  any  excess  sup- 
plies of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  any 
supplies  donated  to  the  Department  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  extent  that  provision 
of  those  supplies  would  constitute  nonlethal 
assistance. 

(b)  Transportation.— (1)  The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided as  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  means,  including  (if  ec- 
onomical and  otherwise  appropriate)  use  of 
Reserve  aircraft  sind  of  crews  performing  re- 
quired Reserve  training  missions. 

(2)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  Priority  or  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  handling 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  Iden- 
tification of  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 
partment as  being  suitable  for  such  assist- 
ance, such  supplies  shall  immediately  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Adionistration  WrtHiN  the  United 
States.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  may  not 
delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to  any 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200;  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.     .  humanitarian  assistance  to  resist- 

AN(X  FORCES  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

(a)  Authority  To  Provide  Assistance.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  to 


the  resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan  non- 
lethal assistance  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  use  any  excess  sup- 
plies of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  any 
supplies  donated  to  the  Department  for 
such  purpose,  to  the  extent  that  provision 
of  those  supplies  would  constitute  nonlethal 
assistance. 

(b)  Transportation.— <1)  The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided as  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  means,  including  (if  ec- 
onomical and  otherwise  appropriate)  use  of 
Reserve  aircraft  and  of  crews  performing  re- 
quired Reserve  training  missions. 

(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1986  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1). 

(c)  Priority  or  Assistance.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  handling 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  Iden- 
tification of  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 
partment as  being  suitable  for  such  assistr 
ance.  such  supplies  shall  immediately  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  Administration  Within  the  United 
States.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonlethal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  may  not 
delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to  any 
agency  outside  the  E>epartment  of  Defense. 
—On  page  68  after  line  6  insert: 

Sec.  533.  Title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  after  Section  906  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  section: 

"906A.  Art.  106A.  Espionage.  | 

"(a)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who,  with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or  trans- 
mits, or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver  or 
transmit,  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to 
any  laction  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
ognized or  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  representative,  officer, 
agent,  employee,  subject,  or  citizen  thereof, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  pho- 
tograph, photographic  negative,  blueprint, 
plan,  map,  model,  note,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  information  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  other 
such  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct,  "except  that  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  imposed  unless  the  members 
further  find  that  the  offense  directly  con- 
cerned nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 
against  large-scale  attack:  war  plans;  com- 
munications intelligence  or  cryptographic 
information;  or  any  other  major  weapons 
system  or  major  element  of  defense  strate- 
gy.". 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who,  in  time  of  war,  with  intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
collects,  records,  publishes,  or  communi- 
cates, or  attempts  to  elicit  any  infoination 
with  respect  to  the  movement,  numbers,  de- 
scription, condition,  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  ships,  aircraft,  or  war 
materials  of  the  United  States,  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  supposed 
plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  military 
operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  works  or 
measures  undertaken  for  or  connected  with. 
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or  intended  for  the  fortification  or  defense 
of  any  place,  or  any  other  information  relat- 
inc  to  the  public  defense,  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  other  such  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct. 

"(c)  The  death  penalty  sliall  be  imposed 
under  this  section  only  after  the  members 
consider  the  presence  or  laclc  thereof  of 
mitigating  or  aggravating  factors  contained 
in  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(d)  MrnoATniG  FAcrois.— In  determining 
whether  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  im- 
posed on  a  defendant,  the  following  mitigat- 
ing factors  shall  be  considered  but  are  not 
exclusive: 

"(1)  the  defendant  was  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  crime; 

"(2)  the  defendant's  capacity  to  appreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 
charge: 

"(3)  the  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  constitutes  a  d^ense  to  the  charge; 

"(4)  the  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  prin- 
cipal (as  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  this  title) 
in  the  offense,  which  was  committed  by  an- 
other, but  his  participation  was  relatively 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consti- 
tute a  defense  to  the  charge:  or 

"(5)  Any  other  factors  the  President  may 
set  forth  in  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial. 

"(e)  AocaAVATiHG  Factors.— If  the  defend- 
ant is  found  guilty  of  or  pleads  guilty  to  an 
offense  under  this  section  the  foUowing  ag- 
gravating factors  shall  be  considered  but  are 
not  exclusive: 

"(1)  the  defendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  involving  espionage  or  trea- 
son for  which  either  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  was  authorized  by  stat- 
ute: 

"(2)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  luiowingly  created  a  grave  risii  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 
or 

"(3)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  luiowingly  created  a  grave  ristc  of 
death  to  another  person:  or 

"(4)  any  other  factors  the  President  may 
set  forth  in  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial." 

By  Mr.  McKsuf  am: 
—Page  200,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

SEC  lose.  JUDICUL  REVIEW  OF  MERfT  BOARD  DE- 
CISIONS AFFECTING  CIVILIAN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE. 

(a)  IM  General. —Notwithstanding  section 
1206(1)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  the 
Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  may  obtain  judicial  review  of 
a  final  order  or  decision  rendered  by  the 
Board  in  any  action  brought  pursusuit  to  a 
written  complaint  filed  by  the  Counsel 
under  section  1206(h)  of  such  title  against— 

(1)  any  civilian  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  or 

(2)  any  agency  of  the  Department,  if  such 
complaint  alleges  a  pattern  of  prohibited 
personnel  practices  affecting  any  civilian 
employee  of  the  Department. 

(b)  Procedural  Provisions.— (1)  Any  em- 
ployee referred  to  in  subsection  (aK2)  may 
file  a  petition  to  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  will  be  considered  a  party  to  the 
proceeding. 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  appeal  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
the  named  respondent  shall  be  the  agency 
or  employee  named  in  the  complaint  filed 
by  the  Special  Counsel  of  the  Board. 


(3)  My  appeal  under  this  section  shall  be 
fUed  to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
and  tile  rights  of  trial  de  novo  and  appellate 
review  shall  be  preserved. 

(4)  The  Special  Counsel  may  fUe  a  peti- 
tion lor  enforcement  of  any  subpoena  or 
protective  order  with  such  district  court 
pursuit  to  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
authority  granted  to  the  Special  Counsel. 

— Pagi  200.  after  line  4,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  sAction: 

SEC   IMS.  AWARDS  FOR  COST  SAVINGS  DISCLO- 
SURES. 

(a)  Awards  to  Civiliah  EMrLoma  or  the 
DEPAVicorT  OP  DiPxifaK.— (a)  The  Inspector 
Oenetal  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
pay  a  cash  award  to  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  Department  whose  disclosure  of 
fraud,  waste,  or  mismanagement  to  such  In- 
spect^ General  has  resulted  in  cost  savings 
for  tfte  Department.  The  amount  of  any 
awanl  under  this  paragraph  may  not  exceed 
whiclJever  of  the  foUowlng  amounts  is  less: 

(A)  125,000. 

(B)Un  amount  that  such  Inspector  Gen- 
eral (tetermines  to  be  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  cost  savings  of  the  Department  at- 
tributable to  such  disclosure,  including  cost 
savings  projected  for  fiscal  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  disclosure  was 
made! 

(2K^)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  wply  only  to 
disclosures  made  after  September  30, 1985. 

(B)  No  award  may  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1)  after  September  30, 1988. 

(b)  Awards  to  Members  op  the  Armed 
FoRCK.— (1)  Section  1124  of  title  10,  United 
Statei  Code,  is  amended  in  sul>sections  (a), 
(b),  (t).  and  (f)  by  inserting  "disclosure," 
befort  "suggestion". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  skall  apply  only  to  disclosures  made 
after  September  30, 1985. 

(c)  CoifPORMiMG  Amehdmxmts.— (1)  The 
heading  of  section  1124  of  title  10.  United 
Stat^  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9112^.  Caih  awards  for  diacloaurea,  ■uggestions, 

inv«|itioni  or  tdenUflc  achievements''. 
(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginning  of 
chapfler  57  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  fodows: 
"11241  Cash  awards  for  disclosures,  sugges- 

I  tions.  inventions,  or  scientific 

>  achievements.". 

By  Mr.  McCURDY: 
—Page  182.  line  24.  strike  out  "5024(4)(B)  of 
title  I"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "5924(4)  of 
tiUe  I". 

Patfe  184,  line  2,  strllse  out  ■5924(4)(B)  of 
title  9  '  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "5924(4)  of 
title  i".  

[By  Mr.  MARKET: 
-Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  at  title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4): 

SEC  ikSO.  PROHIBITION  ON  THE  USE  OF  CIVIL  PLU- 
TONIUM FOR  ATOMIC  ENERGY  DE- 
FENSE AcnvmEs. 

No4e  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorization  of  appropriations  in 
this  6r  any  other  Act  for  national  security 
prog^ins  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
transfer,  reprocess,  enrich,  or  otherwise  use 
for  a^mic  energy  defense  activities,  Plutoni- 
um ilsed  or  produced  in,  or  obtained  from, 
any  eivilian  energy  research,  development, 
demonstration  or  test  facility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (or  of  any  predecessor  Fed- 
eral Agency). 

-Page  149,  strilEe  out  lines  20  through  22 
(relating  to  project  84-D-112,  Trident  II 
W88  warhead  production  facilities). 

Ad  1  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  til  le  IX  (page  166,  after  line  2): 


SEC  tSC 


June  20, 1985 


No  funds 
thortzatlon 
this  tiUe 

(1)  the 
warhead/ 
than    the 
body  comi 
mlssUep: 

(2)  Trlde] 
cillties.        1 
—Insert  the 
end  to  title 
SEC  iwi. 


oMe-yiak  RunucnoN  on  funding 

X»  CERTAIN  TRIDENT  II  WARHEAD 
LND  PRODUCTION  FAaUTIBS. 

aiH>roprlated  pursuant  to  an  au- 

of  appropriations  provided  in 

be  obligated  or  expended  f  or— 

iuction  or  deployment  of  any 

ntry  body  combination   other 
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following  new  section  at  the 
(page  200.  after  line  4): 

ATION  ON  FUNDING  FOR  CERTAIN 
AND  CAPrfAL  EQUIPMENT. 

None  of  ibe  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  autnorization  of  impropriations  in 
this  Act  XDsa  be  used  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing proJ&;ts: 

(1)  project  86-D-148.  special  isotope  sepa- 
ration plant: 

(2)  proJeA  84-D-135.  process  facility  modi- 
fications. ISchland,  Washington:  and 

(3)  project  84-D-136.  enriched  uranium 
conversion!  facility  modifications.  T-12 
Plant.  Oak  pUdge.  Tennessee. 

SEC  ItSl.  UMrfATION  ON  FUNDING  FOR  CERTAIN 
OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

(a)  LncniATioii.— Of  the  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  authorizations  of 
appropriat^ns  in  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$482,445,000  may  be  used  for  processing  of 
defense  naclear  materials  of  which  not 
more  than  i$54,800.000  may  be  used  for  st>e- 
cial  isotopej  separation. 

(b)  AutBORiZATiON.— The  amount  of 
$20,000,000  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, in  addition  to  any  other  authori- 
zations made  by  this  Act,  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1986  for  operating 
expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  national 
security  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  $10,0(K),000  for  verification  and  control 
technology  which  shall  be  used  to  study  and 
improve  satellite  surveillance  capabUities 
for  the  ptirpose  of  verifying  compliance 
with  a  negotiated  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Unibn  and  the  United  States  halting 
the  production  of  Plutonium  and  high-en- 
riched uraaiimi  for  nuclear  weapons. 

(2)  $10,000,000  to  augment  the  activities  of 
the  Nuclear  Safeguards  Technology  Labora- 
tory, Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imbroving  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency's  safeguards  and  studying 
the  feasibility  of  applying  them  to  a  negoti- 
ated agreetnent  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Uhited  States  halting  the  produc- 
tion of  Plutonium  and  high-enriched  urani- 
um for  nu<ilear  weapons. 

SEC.  1052.  CEIUNG  ON  ANNUAL  OUTPUT  OF  DOE 
IpLUTONIUM  PRODUCTION  REACTrORS. 

None  of  jthe  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  authorlEatlons  of  appropriations  in  this 
or  any  otqer  Act  for  national  security  pro- 
grams may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the 
operation  of  Department  of  Energy  military 
Plutonium  production  reactors  in  a  manner 
which  woQld  produce  more  Plutonium  in 
any  fiscal  )rear  after  fiscal  year  1985  for  De- 
partment of  Energy  national  security  pro- 
grams tha^  was  produced  for  such  programs 
in  fiscal  yoar  1984. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
—At  the  Jnd  of  title  VIII  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  ado  the  following  new  sections: 

SEC.  802.  T8CHN1CAL  CORRECTIONS  TO  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  LAW. 

(a)  SiM^LiricATioM  OF  Procedures  for 
Certain  Noncompetitive  Purchases.— (1) 
The  seconl  sentence  of  section  2304(f)(2)  of 


tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  justification  and  ap- 
proval required  by  paragraph  (1)  is  not  re- 
quired- 

"(A)  when  a  statute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procurement  be  made  from  a  speci- 
fied source: 

"(B)  when  the  agency's  need  is  for  a 
brand-name  commercial  item  for  authorized 
resale: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (cX7);  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted under  (i)  the  Act  of  June  25, 1938  (41 
U.S.C.  46  et  seq.),  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  or  (11)  section  8(a)  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  (15  U.8.C.  637(a)).". 

(2)  The  ae<x>nd  sentence  of  section 
303(fK2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnistraUve  Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
253(f)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  Justification  and  approval  required  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  not  required- 

"(A)  when  a  statute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procurement  be  made  from  a  speci- 
fied source: 

"(B)  when  the  agencies  need  is  for  a 
brand-name  commercial  item  for  authorized 
resale; 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (cK7):  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted under  (1)  the  Act  of  June  25.  1938  (41 
U.S.C.  46  et  seq.),  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  or  (11)  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a)).". 

(b)  NATO  MxTTUAL  Support  Prcxjure- 
MEifT.— Section  2323(b)  of  chapter  138  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  2304(g)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  2304(a)". 

(c)  ADP  Procurement.— Section  111  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(i)  The  Justifications  and  approvals  re- 
quired by  section  303(f)(1)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  procurement  under 
this  section  for  which  the  minimum  needs 
are  so  restrictive  that  only  one  manufactur- 
er is  capable  of  satisfying  such  needs.  Such 
procurement  includes  either  a  sole  source 
procurement  or  a  procurement  by  specific 
make  and  model.  Such  justification  and  ap- 
proval shall  be  required  notwithstanding 
that  more  than  one  bid  or  offer  is  made  or 
that  the  procurement  obtains  price  competi- 
tion and  such  procurement  shall  be  treated 
as  a  procurement  using  procedures  other 
than  competitive  procedures  for  purposes  of 
section  19(b)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  Act  (41  U,S.C.  417(b)).". 

(d)  CuuuncATiOR  or  Regulations  Con- 
CBumiG  TicBincAL  Data.— (1)  Section 
2320(aKl)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  technical 
data"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  item 
or  process  to  which  the  technical  data  per- 
tains". 

(2)  Section  21(cKl)  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
418a(c)(l))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
technical  data"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  item  or  process  to  which  the  technical 
data  pertains". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301(c) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  X5&.C.  418a  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1985"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  19, 1985". 

(e)  EFPEcrrvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shall 
take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  enactment 


of  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984  (UUe  vn  of  division  B  of  Public  Law 
98-369). 

SBC  MI.  CLERICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO  FEDERAL 
PROCUREMENT  LAW. 

(a)  DKPBfsx  PaocuRKMENT  Law.— Chapter 
138  Of  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SecUons  2321.  2322.  2323  (as  amended 
by  section  802).  2324.  2325.  2426,  2327,  and 
2328  are  redesignated  as  sections  2341 
through  2348,  respectively. 

(2)  Section  2329  U  repealed. 

(3)  Sections  2330  and  2331  are  redesignat- 
ed as  sections  2349  and  2350,  respectively. 

(4)  Sections  2341  and  2342  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) are  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2323"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2343". 

(5)  Section  2323  (aa  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "section  2321"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "section  2341";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2322"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  2342". 

(6)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strilUng  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  2329;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  remaining  items 
in  the  Uble  to  reflect  the  redesignations 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 

(b)  CoNPORMUfG  Amendment. —Section 
2213(eK2)  of  such  title  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  2331"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2350". 

(c)  CivnxAH  AcEifcrr  PROcnazMEirr.- The 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  lll(h)(3KA)  (40  U.S.C. 
759(hX3XA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"board". 

(2)  SecUon  303(fKlKC)  (41  U,S.C. 
2S3(fKlKC))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any". 

(3)  Section  303(gXl)  (41  UJS.C.  253(gXl)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  a  comma  after  "1984". 

(4XA)  SecUons  303D.  303E,  303F,  303O. 
and  303H  (as  added  by  tiUe  II  of  the  Small 
Business  and  Federal  Procurement  Compe- 
tition Enhancement  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-577))  are  redesignated  aa  MCtlODB  303C. 
303D.  303E.  303F.  and  303G,  respeettvely. 

(B)  The  items  relating  to  thoae  aectlons  In 
the  Uble  of  contenU  for  such  Act  are  redes- 
ignated to  reflect  the  redealgnatlons  by  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(d)  Militaet  ABB  CnriLUH  PRocnRX- 
MEHT.-SecUon  8561(1)  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  ii  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
ecutive agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  agency". 

SBC  WU.  CHARGES  FOR  BOUOTATION  PACKAGE& 
(a)  TxR  Prooram.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ahall  establish 
a  test  program  in  each  military  department 
and  in  the  Defense  LoglBtlcs  Agency  under 
which  peraoiu  requesting  a  loUcltotton 
package  ahall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  a 
copy  of  such  package.  Any  such  fee  may  not 
exceed  the  actual  coat  to  the  Government  of 
duplicating  the  package. 

(b)  Report.— Before  the  test  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  is  implemented,  the 
Secretary  ahall  report  to  Congress  on  how 
the  program  wHl  be  carried  out. 
-At  the  end  of  Utte  X  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  add  the  foUowlng  new  sections: 


SEC  IN*.  TBCHNKUL  CORRECTIONS  TO  FEDERAL 
PROCURBMBNT  LAW. 

(a)  SiMPUPiCATioH  OP  Procxduxxs  worn 
Certain  Noiicompetititx  Purchases.— (1) 
The  second  sent«ice  of  section  2304(f  X2)  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  C^ode,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows:  "The  Justification  and  ap- 
proval required  byparagraph  (1)  is  not  re- 
quired— 

"(A)  when  a  statute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procurement  l>e  made  from  a  speci- 
fied source; 

"(B)  when  the  agency's  need  is  for  a 
brand-name  commercial  item  for  authorized 
resale: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (cX7):  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted under  (i)  the  Act  of  June  25.  1938  (41 
\3£.C.  46  et  seq.),  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Wagner-OT>ay  Act,  or  (ii)  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  637(a).".- 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
303(fK2)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
253(fX2»  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"The  justification  and  approval  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  is  not  required— 

"(A)  when  a  sUtute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procurement  be  made  from  a  speci- 
fied source: 

"(B)  when  the  agencies  need  is  for  a 
brand-name  commercial  item  for  authorized 
resale: 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  a  pnxnirement  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (cX7);  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted under  (1)  the  Act  of  June  25.  1938  (41 
U.S.C.  46  et  seq.),  popularly  referred  to  aa 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  or  (U)  section  8(a)  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  637(a).". 

(b)  NATO  McrruAL  Support  Prcxture- 
MEifT.— Section  2323(b)  of  chapter  138  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  (Dode,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  2304(g)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  2304(a)". 

(c)  ADP  Procurement.— Section  HI  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  759)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Justifications  and  vprovals  re- 
quired by  section  303(fXl)  of  this  Act  shaU 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  procurement  under 
this  section  for  which  the  mlnlmvim  needs 
are  so  restrictive  that  only  one  manufactur- 
er is  capable  of  satisf  jring  such  needs.  Such 
procurement  includes  either  a  sole  source 
procurement  or  a  procurement  by  specific 
make  and  model.  Such  Justification  and  ap- 
proval shaU  be  required  notwithstanding 
that  more  than  one  bid  or  offer  is  made  or 
that  the  pr(x;urement  obtains  price  competi- 
tion and  such  procurement  shaU  be  treated 
as  a  procurement  using  procedures  other 
than  competitive  procedures  for  purposes  of 
section  19(b)  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement PoUcy  Act  (41  V&.C.  417(b)).". 

(d)  Claripicatior  op  Reoulatioiis  Coii- 
cEximo  Tbchrical  Data.— (1)  Section 
3920(aXl)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  technical 
daU"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  item 
or  process  to  which  the  technical  daU  per- 
tains". 

(2)  SecUon  21(cXl)  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procurement  PoUcy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
418a(cXl))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
technical  daU"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  item  or  process  to  which  the  technical 
daU  pertains". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  secUon  301(c) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.8.C.  418a  note)  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "July  1.  1S8S"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  19.  IMS". 

(e)  EmcnvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  shall 
take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1»84  (tiUe  VII  of  division  B  of  Public  Law 
98-369). 

SEC   8U.   CLEWCAL  AMENDMENTS  TO   FEDERAL 
PROCUBEMKNT  LAW. 

(a)  DEPBtn  Procuismeht  Law.— Chapter 
138  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  2321.  2322.  2323  (as  amended 
by  secUon  802).  2324.  2325.  2426,  2327.  and 
2328  are  redesignated  as  sections  2341 
through  2348.  respectively. 

(2)  SeeUon  2329  is  repealed. 

(3)  Sections  2330  and  2331  are  redesignat- 
ed as  sections  2349  and  2350,  respectively. 

(4)  SecUons  2341  and  2342  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) are  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
2323"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
2343". 

(5)  Section  2323  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "secUon  2321"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "secUon  2341":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2322"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "secUon  2342". 

(6)  The  table  of  aecUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
secUon  2329;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  remaining  items 
in  the  table  to  reflect  the  redesignaUons 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 

(b)  CoNroumia  Ameiidmkiit.— SecUon 
2213(3X2)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "aecUon  2331"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  2350". 

(c)  Civiliax  AoKifCT  PaocuxniEm.- The 
Federal  Pn^ierty  and  AdminiatrmUve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  SecUon  llKhXSXA)  (40  n.S.C. 
759(hX3XA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"board". 

(2)  SecUon  303(fXlXC)  (41  U.S.C. 
2S3(fXlXC))  is  amoided  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any". 

(3)  SecUon  303<gXl)  (41  VS.C.  253(gXl)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "1984". 

(4XA)  SecUons  303D,  303E.  303F,  303O. 
and  303H  (as  added  by  UUe  n  of  the  SmaU 
Business  and  Federal  Procurement  Compe- 
UUon  Enhancemmt  Act  of  1984  (Public  Law 
98-577))  are  redesignated  as  sections  303C. 
303D.  303E,  303F.  and  303O.  respecUvely. 

(B)  The  items  relating  to  those  secUons  in 
the  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  are  redes- 
ignated to  reflect  the  redesignaUons  by  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(d)  MiuTAaT  ARS  CiviuAif  Psoctnu- 
Murr.— SecUon  3551(1)  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
ecuUve  agency"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Federal  agency". 

SEC  SH.  CHARGB  FOR  SOUCITATION  PACKAGES. 

(a)  Test  Pkookam.— Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish 
a  test  program  In  each  military  department 
and  in  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  under 
which  persons  requesting  a  sollcitaUon 
package  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  a 
copy  of  such  package.  Any  such  fee  may  not 
exceed  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  of 
duplicating  the  package. 

(b)  Rxroax.- Before  the  test  program  re- 
quired by  subaecUon  (a)  Is  Implemented,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  on  how 
the  program  will  be  carried  out. 


—At  he  end  of  UUe  Z  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  ad  I  the  following  new  secUon: 

SIC     NSl    limitation   on   SRLECnVB   8BBVICB 
RBGimUTION. 

SecUon  3  of  the  Military  SelecUve  Service 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.   43)  is  amended  by 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Ion: 

No  person  under  the  age  of  21  may  be 
to  register  under  the  provisions  of 

ly  Mr.  SAVAGE: 

^rt  the  following  new  secUon  at  the 
end  at  TiUe  Z.  (page  200,  after  line  4): 
SEC  l4(*.  CONTRACTING  REQUmmENn 

(a)  ^cept  where  compeUing  naUonal  se- 
curity consideraUons  require  otherwise,  not 
leas  than  10  percent  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priate pursuant  to  authorlaaUons  made  by 
titles  I,  n.  and  XX  shall  be  e]Q>ended  for 
contracts  entered  into  with  small  business 
concerns  owned  and  controlled  by  sodally 
and  qconomlcally  disadvantaged  individuals 
(as  dtfined  by  secUon  8  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  regulaUons  Issued  under  such 
secU<m),  historically  Black  colleges  and  uni- 
versittes,  and  minority  insUtuUons  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Secretary  of  EducaUon  pursu- 
ant to  the  General  EducaUon  Provisions 
Act),  provided,  however,  that  whenever  the 

of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
proposes  to  waive  the  preceding  re- 
lents, the  Congress  must  first  be  noU- 
writing  Including  the  JustificaUon 
therefor. 

(b)  !rhe  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  shall  submit  semiannual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  theta"  compliance 
with  the  requirements  in  subsecUon  (a)  with 
a  full  expIanaU(m  for  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  and  a  plan  to  remedy 
such  taOure.  The  first  such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
Mayl,  1986. 

py  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
— Pag^  200,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
newa^cUon: 

SEC  l^H.  EXERCISE  OF  CERTAIN  AUTHORmES  RE- 
LATING TO  cnrnjAN  EMnx)YEES  of 

DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE. 

For  purposes  of  civilian  employees  of  the 
Depattment  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Defease  shall  exercise  the  following  au- 
thorifies: 

(D^uthorities  aisignad  to  the  Director  of 
the  (jffiee  of  Personnel  Management  under 
secUoi  5.2(a)  of  ExecuUve  Order  Number 
10577!  (5  XS&C.  3301  note),  relating  to  inves- 
tigation of  the  suitability  of  applicants. 

(2)  Authorities  assigned  to  the  Offlce  of 
PersoDnel  Management  under  ExecuUve 
Ordet  Number  10450  (5  U3.C.  7311  note), 
relati  ig  to  security  requirements  for  Feder- 
al em  iloyees.  

By  Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH: 
—At  the  end  of  part  C  of  UUe  Z  (page  176, 
after  line  8)  add  the  following  new  secUon: 
SEC  VHi.  REPORT  AND  DBHONnRATION  PBOICCT 
CONCBRNINC  THE  SALE  OF  CERTAIN 
UNITCD  STATES  MEAT  IN  MILRARY 
COMMnWARlES  OVERSEAS. 

(a)  Fkashiutt  Stust  Am  Drmoiistratioii 
Pkoj<ct.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
study  the  feasibility  of  providing  beef,  poric 
and  l^b  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
sale  n  American  Military  Forces'  commls- 
sarieg  located  overseas  in  volumes  equiva- 
lent to  beef,  pork  and  lamb  secured  for  sale 
from  non-United  States  producers. 

Suai  study— 

(Dlshall  be  carried  out  in  consultaUon 
with  ^he  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

(2)  khall  Include  a  demonstraUon  project 
in  wfich  beef,  poric  and  lamb  produced  in 


Utll 


the  Unii 
ooi 

and  in 
bases  in 
volumes 
secured  foi 
duoera; 
to  the 
made  v 
are  compel 
United 


States  shall  be  stodced  In  three 
on  Air  Force  bases  in  Europe 
commissaries  located  on  Army 
>pe  for  a  six  month  period  in 
valent  to  beef,  poA  and  lamb 

sale  from  non-United  States  pro- 
U.S.-produced  products  shall, 
of  the  Secretary's  ability,  be 
le  at  consumer  prices  which 

Uve  when  compared  with  non- 
produced  red  meat  pnxhicts 
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offered  for  sale  in  the  commissary  system. 


(b)  Rrpost.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
SeCTetary  ^f  Defense  shaU  submit  to  Con- 
gress a 
and  the  fl 
retary 
Include 
of  Agrlculi 
By 


Drt  on  the  results  of  such  study 
I  and  conclusions  of  the  Sec- 
such  study.  Such  report  shall 
'  views  provided  by  the  Secretary 


—Page  167^  strike  out  line  13. 

Page  168^  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "in  the 
same  format  and". 

Page  1681  line  14  strike  out  "report  that" 
and  all  that  follows  through  line  17  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "report  that— 

"(1)  is  in  the  fuU-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment stige  or  has  completed  that  stage; 
and 

"(11)  was  'irst  included  in  a  Selected  Acqul- 
siUon  R^>rt  for  a  quarter  after  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985;". 

Page  168i  line  30  strike  out  the  period  and 
Insert  in  litfu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  168,  after  line  20,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(C)  prOducUon  informaUon  for  each 
major  defebse  acquisiUon  program  included 
in  the  rebort,  including  (with  respect  to 
each  such  program)— 

"(1)  spec|ficaUon  of  the  baseline  produc- 
Uon  rate  far  each  year  of  producUon  of  the 
program,  defined  as  the  production  rate  for 
each  fiscal  year  through  compleUon  of  pro- 
curement assumed  in  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  producUon  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  'MOestone  m'  decision); 

(ii)  q>e«|lficaUon  of  the  producUon  rate 

year  through  compleUon  of 

it  assumed  in  the  cost-effecUve- 

prepared  In  conjtmcUon  with 

to  proceed  with  full-scale  engl- 

'elopment  (commonly  referred  to 

ine  n'  decision); 

IcaUon  of  the  iwrttwnm  pro- 

f or  each  year  of  program  under 

defined  as  the  production  rate 

year  through  compleUon  of 

it  attainable  with  the  facilities 

currently  programmed  to  be 

ir  procurement  under  the  pro- 

lerwlse  provided  by  Government 


for  each 

pi 

nesi 

the 

neering 

as  the  'Mill 

"(ill) 
ducUonral 
the  pi 
for  each 
procuremi 
and  tool 
available 
gram  or  o< 
funds; 

"(iv)  spetificatlon  of  the  current  produc- 
Uon rate  lor  each  year  of  production,  de- 
fined as  tl^e  producUon  rate  for  the  flscsl 
year  durinfe  which  the  report  is  submitted 
and  the  annual  production  rate  currently 
progranunsd  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
through  compleUon  of  procurement,  baaed 
on  the  President's  Budget  for  the  following 
fiscal  year 

"(v)  estlEtaUon  of  any  cost  variance— 

"(I)  betwieen  the  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  at  the  current  producUon  rate  specified 
under  dau  w  (iv)  and  the  program  acquisi- 
Uon unit  Mst  at  the  baseline  producUon 
rate  spedfl  ed  under  clause  (1);  and 

"(II)  betiraen  the  total  program  cost  at 
the  curren ;  producUon  rate  specified  under 
clause  (iv)  knd  the  total  program  cost  at  the 
baseline  i^oducUon  rate  specified  under 
clause  (1): 


"(vi)  esUmaUon  of  any  cost 

"(I)  between  the  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  at  the  current  production  rate  specified 
under  clause  (Iv)  and  the  program  acquisi- 
Uon unit  cost  at  the  maximum  producUon 
rate  specified  under  clause  (ill):  and 

"(II)  between  the  total  program  cost  at 
the  current  producUon  rate  specified  under 
clause  (Iv)  and  the  total  program  cost  at  the 
maxlmiiin  producUon  rate  specified  under 
clause  (ill):  and 

"(vli)  estimation  of  any  schedule  or  deliv- 
ery variance— 

"(I)  between  total  quantlUes  assumed  in 
the  baseline  production  rate  specified  under 
clause  (i)  and  the  current  producUon  rate 
q>ecified  under  clause  (iv);  and 

"(II)  total  quantities  assumed  in  the  maxi- 
mum producUon  rate  specified  under  clause 
(ill)  and  the  current  production  rate  speci- 
fied under  clause  (Iv). 

Page  168,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  8  on  page  169. 

Bv  Mr  STARK: 
—At  the  end  of  Utle  Z  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC    IN*.    STVDY    OP    MEASURES    TO    ENHANCE 
CRISIS  8TARIUTY  AND  CONTROU 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
duct a  detailed  and  complete  study  and  eval- 
uation of  addiUonal  measures  which  both 
enhance  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons use  by  contributing  to  crisis  stability 
and/or  crisis  control  capabilities,  including 
specific  consideration  of  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

(1)  Increased  redundancy  of  direct  com- 
municaUons  link  circuits,  including  the  cre- 
aUon  of  new  survivable  circuits  and  termi- 
nals, located  outside  the  national  capitals 
which  have  access  to  the  command  and  con- 
trol system  of  the  country  in  which  they  are 
located. 

(2)  Establishment  of  redundant,  surviv- 
able direct  communications  links  between 
and  among  all  nuclear-armed  states. 

(3)  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  creating 
"non-target"  sancturaries  only  for  certain 
direct  communicaUons  link  circuits  to  en- 
hance survivability  of  communicaUons. 

(4)  CreaUon  in  advance  of  standard  oper- 
ating procedures  for  communicating,  and 
possibly  cooperating,  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  states  in  the  event  of  nuclear  at- 
tacks by  third  parUes  on  either  the  United 
States  or  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  Addition  to  the  Incidents  At  Sea  agree- 
ment of  a  prohibition  on  the  "locking  on"  of 
fire  control  radars  on  ships  and  planes  of 
the  other  side,  an  agreement  on  the  separa- 
tion of  naval  forces  during  specified  periods 
of  crisis,  and  other  such  measures  relevant 
to  the  Incidents  At  Sea  agreement 

(6)  Placement  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  of  unmanned  launch  sen- 
sors in  the  land-based  missile  fields  of  both 
countries. 

(7)  ESstabllshment  of  anti-submarine  oper- 
ations free  sones  designed  to  enhance  the 
security  of  ballistic  missUe  submarines. 

(8)  Installation  of  permissive  actiim  links 
aboard  the  ballistic  missile  submarines  of 
the  United  States,  which  might  possibly  be 
activated  or  deactivated  at  various  levels  of 
alert,  and  encouragement  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same. 

(9)  Establishment  of  training  programs 
for  National  Command  Authority  officials 
to  famiUuiae  them  with  alert  procedures, 
communications  capabilities,  nuclear  weap- 
ons release  authority  procedures,  and  the 
crisis  control  and  stability  Implications 
thereof. 


(10)  Include  in  standard  operating  proce- 
dure the  relocation  in  a  crisis  of  a  National 
Command  Authority  official  outside  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  to  a  secure  location  with  aooeas 
to  the  strategic  omnmand  and  control 
system,  and  announce  the  institution  of  this 
procedure  to  relevant  fmeign  governments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
a  report  of  the  study  and  evaluation  under 
subsection  (a)  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relaticms  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  January  1,  1986.  Such 
report  should  be  available  in  both  a  dassi- 
t\tA,  if  necessary,  and  unclassified  format. 

By  Mr.  WTDEN: 
—Page  172,  after  line  30.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing  new  part  (and  redesignate  the  succeed- 
ing parts  and  sections  accordingly): 
Pakt  C— Pbocurkmbit  RsrosM 

SEC  I«l.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Defense 
Procurement  Waste  and  Abuse  Prevention 
Act  of  1985". 
SEC  IMZ.  PURPOSES. 

The  purposes  of  this  part  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  items  of  indirect  costs 
included  by  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waste  of  Federal  funds  and  to 
ensure  that  such  costs  do  not  include  Items 
of  expenditures  for  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract;  and 

(2)  to  place  the  burden  on  the  contractor 
(including  the  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) claiming  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  indirect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  under  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  allowable  and  to  ensure  that  all 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  UUe  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

SEC  im.  ALLOWAELE  COSTS. 

(a)  REGULAnoK  OP  Allowable  Costs  Pay- 
able TO  DBPunE  Contractors.- <1)  Chapter 
137  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"•2324.  AllowaUe  caste  mider  defnuc  coatraete 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  all  covered  contracts  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  tttle  and  that  no 
contractor  receives  payment  for  Indirect 
costs  not  allowed  by  or  under  this  titie.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  require  that  if  a  con- 
tractor submits  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  proposal  (at  the  time  of  final  setOe- 
ment  of  contract  costs  or  at  any  other  time) 
covering  any  indtreet  cost  ioeurred  by  the 
contractor  for  any  period  after  such  costs 
have  been  accrued  which  includes,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  sub- 
mission of  one  or  more  iDdlrect  costs  that 
are  specified  by  statute  (other  than  this 
paragraph)  or  regulation  as  unallowable— 

"(A)  all  costs.  Including  such  allowable  in- 
direct costs,  covered  by  that  proposal  ahall 
be  disallowed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  require  the  con- 
tractor to  pay  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  equal  to  the  greater  of  810.000  or— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  indirect  cost  unal- 
lowable under  such  statute  or  regulation, 
plus  interest;  or 

"(U)  if  the  cost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  determined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  proposal,  to  be  expressly  unallowable 


to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  such  unallowable  indirect 
cost,  plus  interest. 

"(2)  An  action  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  to  disallow  a  cost  and  to  require  pajrment 
of  a  contractor— 

-■(A)  shaU  be  considered  a  final  decision 
for  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Contracts 
Dispute  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605);  and 

"(B)  shall  be  appealable  in  the  mmn^r 
provided  in  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  VAC. 
606). 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
sutnnitted  to  the  Secretary;  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  secUon 
6621  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  following  costs  are  not  allowable 
indirect  costs  under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  Costs  of  entertainment,  including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  direcUy  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  Icxlging,  rmtals.  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costs  incurred  to  Influence  (directly 
or  indirecUy)— 

"(A)  congressional  action  on  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress  or  a  State:  or 

"(B)  executive  branch  action  on  any  regu- 
latory or  contract  matter  pending  before  an 
executive  branch  agency  (other  than  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  costs  Incurred  in  pre- 
paring a  contract  submission  or  proposal  in 
response  to  any  solicitation). 

"(3)  Costs  incurred  in  defense  of  any  civQ 
or  criminal  fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
ceeding (including  filing  of  any  false  certifi- 
cation) brought  by  the  United  States  where 
the  contractor  Is  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  ctiarge  of 
fraud  or  similar  proceeding  (including  filing 
of  false  certification). 

"(4)  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of,  or  failure  to 
comply  with.  Federal,  State,  local,  or  for- 
eign laws  and  regulations,  except  when  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specif- 
ic terms  and  conditions  of  the  contract  or 
specific  written  instructions  from  the  con- 
tracting officer  authorizing  in  advance  such 
payments  in  accordance  with  aivUcable  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(S)  (Toets  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  C^oets  of  bulk  purchases  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  promotional  items  and 
memorabilia,  including  models,  gifts,  and 
souvenirs. 

"(10)  Other  cost  items  identified  by  regu- 
lation which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  this  section. 

"(11)  Except  SB  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
costs  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  between  the  points  in- 
volved. 

"(cXl)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  wahred 
by  the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  de- 
termines that  travel  by  air  common  carrier 
at  standard  fare— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolcmg  travel: 
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"(C)  would  result  in  overall  increased 
costs  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D>  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling- 

"(2)  Subsection  (bXll)  may  be  waived  by 
the  contracting  officer  if  the  officer  deter- 
mines that  travel  by  aircraft  other  than  an 
air  common  carrier— 

"(A)  is- 

"(i)  specifically  authorized  imder  the  con- 
tract; and 

"(ii)  reasonable  because  travel  by  air 
common  carrier  or  other  means  impractical: 
and 

"(B)  is  for  business  purposes  and  requires 
the  use  of  such  aircraft. 

"(3)  Costs  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXll)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (3)  if  the  exception  is  fully  docu- 
mented and  Justified,  including,  in  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2).  fuU 
documentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes.  Any  waiver  by  the  con- 
tracting officer  shall  be  made  in  writing  in 
advance  of  the  travel  or  at  such  other  times 
a»  the  officer  considers  reasonable. 
^"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b),  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowability  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costs  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  In  developing  specific  criteria 
for  the  allowability  of  such  costs,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  whether  reimbursement 
of  such  costs  by  the  United  States  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulations— 

"(A)  shall  define  and  intepret  in  reasona- 
ble detail  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  including  the  cost  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  that  are  unallowable  and  al- 
lowable under  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Defense:  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shall  not 
be  allowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicable  to  a  contractor  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  Air  shows. 

"(B)  Advertising. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Community  relations. 

"(F)  Dining  fadllUes. 

"(O)  Professional  and  consulting  services, 
including  legal  fees. 

"(H)  Compensation. 

"(I)  Selling  and  marketing. 

"(J)  Travel. 

"(K)  Public  relations. 

"(L)  Hotel  and  meal  and  related  beverages 
expenses. 

"(M)  Membership  in  civic,  community, 
and  professional  organizations. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (cKl)  shall  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shall  require  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
support  the  allowability  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  which  includes  (or 
may  reasonably  include)  any  indirect  costs 
is  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  If  such  docu- 
mentation is  not  sufficient  to  support  the 


aUowabUity  of  the  cost,  the  cost  shall  be 
challenged  by  the  Secretary  and  it  shall 
become  expi-essly  unallowable  and  not  sub- 
ject to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  each  indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's submission  for  final  overhead  settle- 
ment applied  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
ically  unallowable  under  law  or 
and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
as  being  unallowable  shall  be  con- 
for  resolution  separately  from  the 
of  other  challenged  costs.  If  such 
chaUeiiged  cost  cannot  be  resolved  separate- 
ly, thflb  the  settlement  may  include  an  ag- 
gregate amount  for  the  settlement  of  all 
such  challenged  costs  if — 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer:  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  co^  under  applicable  cost  principles: 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  documents 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached:  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  in  writing  that 
costs  at  that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to 
the  Dttartment  of  Defense  for  payment  as 
an  allBwable  indirect  cost  in  the  future 
under  that  contract  or  any  other  contract  of 
the  coatractor  with  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  defense  contract  auditor  be 
present  at  any  negotiation  or  meeting  with 
the  coatractor  regarding  a  determination  of 
the  alU>wabillty  of  indirect  costs  of  the  con- 
tractoR  If,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  auditor  cannot  reasonably  be  present, 
the  preceding  sentence  may  be  waived  by 
the  coatracting  officer. 

'(f  K|)  A  contractor  that  submits  a  propos- 
iterim  or  final  settlement  of  indirect 
ipllcable  to  a  covered  contract  shall 
to  certify  that  all  indirect  costs 
in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  otrtificatlon  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  The  certification  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  is  as  follows: 

"1  'CXRTinCATK  OF  OVSRHXAO  COSTS 

is  to  certify  that: 

have  reviewed  the  claim  submitted 
th: 

costs  included  in  this  claim  for 
costs  for  rate  approval)  (final  set- 
for  identify  period)  are  allowable  in 
with  the  requirements  of  con- 
tracu  io  which  they  apply  and  with  the  cost 
princiiiles  of  the  Deptftment  of  Defense  ap- 
plicable to  those  contracts; 

"  '3.  This  claim  does  not  include  any  costs 
which  are  unallowable  under  applicable  cost 
princii^es  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
such  at  (without  limitation):  advertising  and 
public  ^lations  costs  (contributions  and  do- 
nationg),  entertaiimient  costs,  fines  and  pen- 
alties, lobbying  costs,  defense  of  fraud  pro- 
and  goodwill;  and 
costs  included  in  this  claim  benefit 
lent  of  Defense  and  are  demon- 
related  to  or  necessary  for  the  per- 
of  the  Department  of  Defense 
[s)  covered  by  the  claim. 

under  penalty  of  perjury  that 
ting  is  true  and  correct.'. 
"(3)  ISuch  certificaUon  shall  identify  the 
contractor  and  be  signed  by  the  chief  finan- 
cial officer  of  the  contractor. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that,  in  establishing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  indirect  costs 
to  a  contractor  for  which  final  settlement 
will  ba  made  at  a  later  time,  such  rates  shall 
be  baged  upon  amounts  incurred  by  such 
contrakrtor  for  indirect  costs  less  any 
amouqt  questioned  by  the  agency  with  re- 
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sponsibllity  I  for  audits  of  contracts  and 
amounts  prohibited  by  this  sectioiL 

"(h)  In  tUs  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than|36,00(^ 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced;  or 

"(2)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  data  is  re- 
quired under  section  2306(f)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chanter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof^e  following  new  item: 

"2324.  Alloifiible  costs  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 


(b) 
days  after 
Act,  the 
final  regulal 
of  section 
Code,  as 
latlons 


.nows.— (1)  Not  later  than  180 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
of  Defense  shall  publish 
required  by  subaectim  (d) 
of  UUe  10.  United  States 
by  subsection  (a).  Such  regu- 
be  prescribed  in  aooordanoe 
with  secUonI  22  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Aet  (41  (U.S.C.  418b>.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  review  such  regulation  at  least 
once  every  three  years  and  the  results  of 
that  review,  talcing  into  consideration  expe- 
rience. slu>Il  be  made  public. 

(2)  At  the  time  such  proposed  regulations 
and  report  kre  submitted  to  such  commit- 
tees, they  slfall  also  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Registar  for  purposes  of  public  com- 
ment of  not  less  than  30  days  and  for  con- 
sideration of  those  comments  by  the  Secre- 
tary before  final  publication. 

(c)  EFracnvK  Date.— Section  2324  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a),  stual  apply  to  costs  incurred  imder 
any  contrast  entered  into  before,  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to 
the  extent  such  costs  are  incurred  at  any 
time  60  dara  after  such  regulations  are  pro- 
mulgated, such  section  shall  not  apply  to 
any  contract  entered  into  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  If  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  particular 
terms  of  the  contract  existing  before  pro- 
mulgation of  such  regulations  are  such  that 
the  provisions  of  that  section  could  not  be 
applied  to  the  contract. 

(d)  Applioabiutt  to  Subcohtbacts.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  sulisection  (b) 
shall  requirt  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble that  the  provisions  of  section  2423  of 
UUe  10,  Umted  States  Code,  as  added  by 
subsecUon  (^),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  tovered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  sach  section. 


SBC  1«4. 

SecUon 
Code,  is 
thereof  the 

"(d)(1) 
quire  by 
boolcs, 
contractor 
by  the 
Uon  (a)  or 


IENA8  OF  DEFENSE  C»NTBACTOR 
IBOS. 

13  of  Utle  10,  United  States 

tended  by  adding  at  the  end 

ollowlng  new  subsecUon: 

Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 

poena  the  production  of  any 

lents,  Viotn,  or  records  of  a 

subcontractor  that  are  Heeded 

itary  for  the  piurposes  of  subsec- 

le  purposes  of  secUon  2306(f)  of 


thlstiUn, 

"(2)  Any  jsuch  subpoena,  in  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey,  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  any  appropriate 
United  Stat »  district  court. 

"(3)  The  ijuthority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense underjthis  subsecUon  shall  be  prompt- 
ly delegatedl  to  each  of  the  f oUowing: 

"(A)  An  officer  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appolkited  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  ad  rice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

'(B)  The  <  Urector  of  the  defense  agency  or 
other  elemf  nt  of  the  Department  of  De- 
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fense  that  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.". 

SEC.  IKS.  UMrrATION  ON  ASSIGNMENTS  OF  PRIN- 
CIPAL CONTRACTING  OFFICERS. 

(a)  LnoT  OR  Touks  op  Dutt  and  Rkas- 
siGinfzifTs.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  maximum 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer,  and 

(2)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  posiUon  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
or  any  contractor  affiliated  with  that  con- 
tractor for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
end  of  the  previous  such  assignment. 

(b)  Waiver  ADTHORrry.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  excepUonal 
case,  waive  the  llmltaUon  in  subsecUon  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary— 

( 1 )  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States  to  apply 
such  limitation  in  that  case;  and 

(2)  states  in  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination,  which  shall  l>e  available  to 
the  public. 

Any   such   waiver  may   not   extend   such 
period  for  more  than  two  years. 

(c)  DETiNiTioif.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means— (1)  a  principal  conxirate  ad- 
ministrative contracting  officer  or  deputy 
principal  corporate  administrative  contract- 
ing officer:  and 

(2)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

—Page  118.  after  line  4,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC.  CSS.  UCENSURE  REQUIREMENT  FOR  DEFENSE 
HEALTH-CARE  PROFESSIONALS. 

(a)  IM  Oeneral.— (1)  Chapter  55  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 
"8 1094.   Lkeninre   requirement   for   healtlHcare 

profeuionalt 

"(aKl)  No  person  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
provide    health    care    independently    as   a 


health-care  professional  under  this  chapter 
unless  the  person  has  a  current  license  to 
provide  such  care. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  person  in 
unusual  cireumstanoes.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  cireumstanoes 
under  which  such  a  waiver  may  \x  granted. 

"(b)  The  commanding  officer  of  each 
health  care  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  each  person  who 
provides  health  care  independently  as  a 
health-care  professional  at  the  facility 
meets  the  requirement  of  subsection  (a). 

"(cKl)  A  person  who  provides  health  care 
in  vlolatimi  of  subsecUon  (a)  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  subaecUons  (b)  and 
(d)  through  (g)  of  secUon  1128A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  \3A.C.  1320a-7a) 
shall  apply  to  the  inu>OBiUon  of  a  civil 
money  penalty  uixler  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  apply  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  civil  money  penalty  under  that  sec- 
Uon. except  that  for  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
Uon— 

"(A)  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  in  that 
secUon  is  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  a  reference  to  a  claimant  in  sulisec- 
tion  (e)  of  that  secUon  is  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  the  person  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  In  this  secUon: 

"(1)  'Ueoiae'— 

"(A)  means  a  grant  of  permission  by  an  of- 
ficial agency  of  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
health  care  independently  as  a  health-care 
professional;  and 

"(B)  includes,  in  the  case  of  such  care  fur- 
nished in  a  foreign  country  by  any  person 
who  is  not  a  naUcnal  of  the  United  States,  a 
grant  of  permission  by  an  official  agency  of 
that  foreign  country  for  that  person  to  pro- 
vide health  care  independently  as  a  health- 
care prof  essionaL 

"(2)  'Health-care  professional'  means  a 
physician,  dentist,  clinical  psychologist, 
nurse,  and  such  other  person  providing 
direct  patient  care  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  regulaUons.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"1094.  Licensure  requirement  for  health- 


care professionals.' 


(b)  TRAiisiTiOH.— Section  1094  of  title  10, 
United  States  C^ode,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a),  does  not  apply  during  the  three-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  by  any  person  who  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a 
memt)er  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

By  BCr.  TOUNO  of  Florida: 
—On  page  200,  after  line  4.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

SEC  ISM.  UMrrso  countcrintelijgeimx  POLY- 
GRAPH program. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  institute  a  program  of  coun- 
terlntelligenoe  polygraph  examinatimis  tot 
military,  civilian  and  contractor  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  military  de- 
partments, and  the  armed  forces  whose 
duties  involve  access  to  classified  informa- 
Uon. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  such  individuals  whose 
duUes  Involve  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion within  special  access  programs  estal>- 
lished  pursuant  to  secUon  4.2(a)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12356.  a  counterintelligence  poly- 
graph examinaUon  shall  be  required  prior 
to  granting  access  to  such  InformaUon  and 
periodically  thereafter  at  random  while 
such  individuals  have  access  to  such  Infor- 
maUon. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  individuals  whose  duties 
involve  access  to  classified  infotmaUon 
other  than  that  information  covered  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  secUon.  a  counterintelli- 
gence polygraph  examinaUon  may  be  re- 
quired prior  to  granting  access  to  such  in- 
formation and  periodically  thereafter  at 
random  whUe  such  individuals  have  access 
to  such  InformaUon. 

(d)  A  counterintelligence  polygraph  exam- 
inaUon conducted  pursuant  to  this  secUon 
shall  be  limited  to  technical  quesUons  neces- 
sary to  the  polygraph  technique  and  ques- 
tions direcUy  related  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
terrorism  and  unauthorized  disclosures  of 
classified  InformaUon. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  secUon  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  polygraph  examinations  shall  be  in 
addition  to  any  other  authority  the  Secre- 
tary possesses  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  to  provide  for  such  examinaUons 
under  applicable  laws  and  regulations. 


Juno  9n    IQH.ti 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  TBUufomt]. 


PRATm 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ>..  offered  the  f ol- 
lowinsivayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God.  our  Gracious  Father  in 
Heaven,  last  night,  some  of  us  enjoyed 
a  very  special  evening  together  as  we 
honored  the  Senate  pages  who  leave 
us  this  week.  With  hearts  ambivalent, 
both  ha]n>y  and  sorry,  we  gladly  ex- 
pressed our  appreciation  for  their 
faithful,  capable  service  to  the  Senate, 
and  sadly  bade  them  farewell.  Thank 
Thee,  Father,  for  these  beautiful 
young  people  who  graced  this  Cham- 
ber. Bless  them  as  they  leave  us:  may 
they  know  our  love  and  gratitude 
follow  them.  Thank  Thee  for  their 
parents,  who  loaned  them  to  us  for  a 
season.  Thank  Thee  for  our  leaders, 
who  arranged  the  Senate  schedule  so 
that  Members  could  participate. 
Thank  Thee  for  the  Senators  who 
came  to  dinner  and  honored  the  pages 
by  their  presence  and  their  eloquence. 
Thank  Thee  for  the  officers  and  cloak- 
room staffs  who  brought  special  mean- 
ing by  their  attendance.  Praise  Thee 
Lord  for  our  pages.  In  His  Name  Who 
loved  with  everlasting  love.  Amen. 


I 
{Leffi$Utive  day  of  Monday.  June  3. 1985) 

evening.  But  if  the  Rules  Committee 
would  report  out  the  line  item  veto 
today-^they  do  meet  today— that 
would  avoid  that  amendment  being  of- 
fered br  possibly  being  offered  to  this 
legislfl^on. 

It  is  my  hope  we  can  complete  action 
on  the  bill  today.  Pending  is  the 
amen(4ment  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority! leader  No.  368  to  amendment 
No.  3^.  There  could  be  rollcall  votes 
before!  noon. 

Whoi  we  complete  action,  if  we  com- 
plete action,  on  the  supplemental 
today.,  I  hope  to  announce  by  noon 
what  pe  may  do  on  tomorrow.  If  we 
can  clear  the  coin  bill,  we  could  do 
that  ^)morrow.  If  we  cannot  get  an 
agreement  on  the  so-called  gun  bill,  S. 
49,  by: the  time  we  complete  action  on 
this,  the  gun  biU  will  be  laid  down,  S. 
49. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  lead- 
ers have,  under  the  standing  order,  10 
minutes  each.  Routine  morning  busi- 
ness will  follow  that  unless  the  time  is 
reserved  by  either  leader,  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10  aon., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

We  will  resume  consideration  of 
HJl.  2577,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  Votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day,  probably  stutlng 
this  morning  and  into  the  evening,  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  complete  action 
on  the  supplemental  sometime  today. 

Mi.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  should  be  quite  possible  unless 
there  is  some  amendment  out  there 
that  I  am  not  aware  of.  Obvlou^,  if 
the  line  item  veto  is  offered,  that 
would    take    more    time    than    this 


lECOONITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiTDKBlivs).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

I  Join  with  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leaaer  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Sepate  will  complete  action  on  the 
supplemental  today  or  if  not  today, 
certaiitly  early  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Chair 
to  call  it  to  my  attention  when  I  have 
only  Sjmlnutes  remaining. 


VIRGINIA'S  122D 
BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President,  on  this 
day-June  20th— in  1863.  West  Virgin- 
ia bec«me  the  35th  State  in  the  Union. 
As  part  of  the  Old  Dominion— the 
Mother  State  of  Virginia— the  people 
of  West  Virginia  had  for  generations 
played  central  roles  in  building  our 
count^.  Trans-AUegheny  Virginia  has 
been  fiie  original  frontier— a  land  in 
which  men  and  women  of  strong  fiber 
and  tenacity  endured  the  hardships  of 
an  unfriendly  nature  and  the  attacks 
of  hoitile  aborigines  to  anchor  their 
tin  the  wilderness. 

As  America  matured  and  the  fron- 
tier mi>ved  on,  the  eastern  and  western 
sectioas  of  Virginia  took  on  increa^ng- 
ly  distinctive  characteristics.  Out  of 
Pennsirlvania.  New  York,  and  New 
Englaid  came  new  settlers  with  values 
and  outlooks  on  life  that  were  often  at 
odds  ^th  those  of  the  State  govern- 
ment locross  the  mountains  in  Rich- 
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mond.  In  t  me.  a  unique  culture  devel- 
oped in  Viiginia's  western  counties— a 
populist,  patriotic,  practical,  and  inde- 
pendent w«y  of  life  deeply  attached  to 
the  Unioi^  and  little  sympathetic 
toward  or  i  patient  with  the  South's 
"peculiar  iostitution,"  slavery. 

Understaiidably,  the  call  to  secession 
from  the  Confederacy,  and  the  call  to 
arms  from  Ithe  Federal  Government  in 
Washington,  triggered  an  internal 
crisis  in  Vaginia  unlike  that  in  other 
States.  Wtflle  Gov.  John  Letcher  was 
taking  eaAem  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union  and  into  the  Confederacy,  Wait- 
man  T.  Willey  and  other  western  Vir- 
ginians set  about  splitting  West  Vir- 
ginia from  the  Old  Dominion,  and 
keeping  her  in  the  Union. 

The  UJS4  Senate  heatedly  debated 
West  Virginia's  admission  into  the 
Union  as  a  new  State.  The  constitu- 
tional issu^  involved  were  murky  and 
conflictingj  and  some  Senators  were 
reluctant  ^>  set  a  precedent  on  such 
shaky  grounds  as  those  cited  by  pro- 
statehood  Advocates. 

But  in  the  end.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  redognized  that  the  loyalty  of 
the  people^  of  West  Virginia  to  their 
flag  and  a>imtry  was  the  important 
issue,  and  ne  threw  his  support  to  the 
cause  of  West  Virginia  statehood.  Per- 
haps more  than  anyone  else.  President 
Lincoln  can  be  called  West  Virginia's 
patron,  a  |  distinction  acknowledged 
gratefully  by  the  statue  of  that  great 
man  stand^  today  on  the  grounds  of 
the  West  {Virginia  SUte  Capitol  in 
Charlestot 

Today,  iii  pride,  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  celebrate  122  years  of  state- 
hood. As  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
said  on  another  West  Virginia  Day  22 
years  ago.  '"The  Sim  does  not  always 
shine  in  Wfest  Virginia,  but  the  people 
always  do.'j  Among  their  hills  and  val- 
leys on  tfiis  day.  West  Virginians 
follow  a  wa[y  of  life  and  preserve  a  cul- 
ture rooted^in  the  values  on  which  our 
country  was  founded.  Friendly,  hospi- 
table, and!  hardworking,  most  West 
Virginians  t>ossess  a  fierce  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilitsi  toward  their  families, 
home,  and  {country- a  quality  that  has 
seen  West  jVirglnlans.  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers,  fighting  and 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  our  country's 
defense.  "Dxe  State's  motto— "Moun- 
taineers Are  Always  Free."  Is  an  apt 
assessment!  of  West  Virginians'  atti- 
tudes towaM  tyranny  and  unjustified 
encroachments  on  their  rights  and 
prerogative. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Today,  therefore,  I  salute  West  Vir- 
ginia on  this,  her  birthday,  and  I  wish 
for  her  and  for  all  of  her  people  con- 
tinued strength  and  progress  in  the 
centuries  ahead. 


AFGHAN  TALKS:  A  CHANCE  FOR 
CHANGE? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
has  come  for  serious  discussions  about 
ending  the  brutal  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. After  5  years  of  this  ob- 
scenity the  Soviet  Army  is  caught  in  a 
hopeless  stalemate.  World  opinion— 
and  tangible  support  from  many  coun- 
tries— supports  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Afghan  people. 

Some  measiire  of  the  continuing  loss 
of  Soviet  influence  can  be  found  in  the 
words  of  Prime  Minister  Gandhi.  In 
his  address  to  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  June  13,  he  said.  "We  stand 
for  a  political  settlement  in  Afghani- 
stan that  ensures  sovereignty,  integri- 
ty, independence,  and  nonaligned 
status,  and  enables  the  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  safety  and 
honor."  His  remarks  were  encourag- 
ing, especiaUy  given  India's  past  lack 
of  involvement  on  this  vital  matter  of 
subcontinent  security. 

At  present,  working-level  talks  be- 
tween the  UJS.  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  taking  place.  These 
talks  are  being  held  for  the  first  time 
since  1982,  when  hopes  for  a  political 
settlement  were  dashed  by  Soviet  in- 
transigence and  a  shortsighted  policy 
that  now  counts  its  failure  in  Soviet— 
and  Afghan— dead. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Shultz,  encouraging  him  to 
make  plain  to  the  Soviet  participants 
that  any  progress  on  commercial 
issues  or  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  Soviet  Union  will  depend  upon 
some  genuine  progress  on  a  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  the  wartom  nation 
of  Afghanistan. 

I  have  met  with  leaders  of  the 
Afghan  resistance.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  these  heroic  people  are  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  regain 
their  homeland.  But  such  sacrifice 
should  not  become  necessary.  The  new 
Soviet  regime  has  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  bold  new  direction  in  Afghani- 
stan. I  hope  that  it  has  the  wisdom  to 
seize  upon  this  opportunity,  rather 
than  digging  the  Soviet  military 
deeper  into  this  poor  country. 

Reports  this  week  that  Afghan  free- 
dom fighters  destroyed  20  Soviet 
fighter  planes  in  a  daring  raid  on  an 
airbase  demonstrate  that  the  Afghan 
resistance  1b  prepared  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  Soviets  and  their  proxy.  Is 
this  what  the  Soviets  want  to  see,  and 
for  how  many  more  years? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Shultz  of  June  4,  1985,  be  included  in 
the  RccoRO  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. In  addition,  I  ask  that  an  excel- 


lent editorial  from  the  Economist  of 
June  15, 1985.  I4>pear  in  the  Rbooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  RicoRO,  as  follows: 

D.8.  SOIAIK, 

Omcs  OP  THE  OmoouTic  Imu/ol, 

Wathington,  DC,  June  4.  J9iS. 
Hon.  Obokos  P.  Shultx, 
Secretary  cj  State.   Department  of  State, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DsAK  Mm.  SacBSTAKT:  I  understand  that 
the  United  States  sod  the  Soviet  Union  will 
diacuaa  Afghanistan  In  talks  scheduled  for 
later  this  month.  In  that  connection,  I  urge 
you  to  convey  to  the  Soviet  participants 
that  any  procrev  In  improvinf  our  bilateral 
economic  relationship  Is  oontlncent  upcm  a 
clear  showing  of  Soviet  interest  in  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  to  the  Afghan  problem. 

After  more  tlian  five  years,  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  occupy  Afghanistan  and 
engage  In  a  ruthlCH  campaign  of  unparal- 
leled brutality.  The  Soviet  mOitary  has 
vented  Its  frustration  over  five  yean  of 
stalemate  by  intensifying  efforts  to  depopu- 
late the  countryside  wliich  It  cannot  con- 
trol. Most  recently.  Soviet  forces  have  car- 
ried out  assaults  on  civilian  targets  along 
the  border  with  Pakistan,  and  Soviet  air- 
craft have  bombed  villages  Inside  tliat  coun- 
try. 

The  Soviet  leadership  must  be  convinced 
that  the  probtems  In  Afghanistan  are  not 
susceptible  to  a  military  solution  and  ttiat 
there  Is  a  neceanry  connartton  between, 
progress  on  a  negotiated  solution  and  prog- 
ress on  improved  n.S./Sovlet  trade.  I  en- 
courage you  to  make  this  point  In  discus- 
sions with  Soviet  offldals.  I  am  sure  you  ap- 
preciate tliat  you  have  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  this  position. 
Sincerely, 

RoBiaT  C.  Brut. 

(From  the  Economist,  June  15,  IMS] 

PXACB  a  AraHuawtur.  Nssos  Russiam 

R.KXISUITT 

Imagine  If  ttie  United  States  were  to 
invade  Nicaragua  with  125,000  soldiers  and 
stay  for  more  than  Ave  years,  trying  to 
Impose  one-party  rule  upon  an  overwhelm- 
ingly hoatQe  people.  Imagine  If  the  reports 
of  brutality-as-usual  last  spring  Included 
machine-gunning  about  70  civilians  who 
showed  up  at  a  village  meeting,  and  pouring 
paraffin  on  others  and  setting  them  alight. 

If  the  Americans  did  such  things,  the 
world  would  very  soon  know  about  them; 
and  if  atrocity  followed  atrocity  public  opin- 
ion in  America,  and  elsewhere,  would  ex- 
plode. The  Russians  are  getting  away  with 
them  in  Afghmlstan  because  Soviet  public 
opinion  counts  for  little  and  the  Interna- 
tional conscience,  ftimlshed  with  few  ac- 
counts of  the  Afghan  atrocities,  lias  roUed 
over  and  gone  back  to  sleep.  Instead,  there 
are  earnest  hopes  of  finding  a  "diplomatic 
solution"  to  the  continuing  violation  of  Af- 
ghanlstan,  American  azul  Russian  diplomats 
are  to  meet  to  discuss  the  matter,  nearly 
three  years  after  the  last  chat  ftnled  out. 
Mr.  Diego  Cordoves,  a  United  Nations 
would-be  peacemaker,  who  shuttled  between 
Kabul  and  Tslamshad  recently,  has  claimed 
that  hopes  of  a  deal  are  "alive  and  well". 
Arm's-length  converaations  between  Paki- 
stan and  Afghanistan  may  be  resumed  on 
June  30th. 

What  have  the  placement  of  an  Invading 
power  to  say  to  the  country  that  has  had  to 
act  as  reluctant  host  to  the  world's  biggest 
refugee  population,  displaced  by  that  inva- 


sion? It  can  be  argued  that  Pakistan's  Presi- 
dent Zla  might  be  tempted  to  wash  his 
hands  of  Afghanistan  by  expelling  Afghan 
refugees  and  policing  the  border  to  keep 
arms  from  reaching  the  guerrillas.  In  prac- 
tice, he  can  probably  do  neither  expelling 
some  3m  people  against  their  wishes  Is 
likely  to  be  no  easier  tlian  fighting  a  tribal 
war  to  stop  the  gun-running  in  Pakistan's 
North  West  Prontier  province.  General  Zla, 
with  the  ring  of  confidence  that  some  $3  bil- 
lion in  American  aid  gives  liim.  shows  no 
sign  of  wavering. 

THX  MotnrrAn  must  movx  to  mohammxd 

It  Is  Russia  that  must  move  for  there  to 
be  any  chance  of  an  agreement.  A  bare- 
bones  deal  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Cordovez  in 
1983  called  for  the  Russians  to  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan  in  stages.  In  parallel  with 
a  repatriation  of  the  refugees.  The  Russians 
scuppered  It  by  saying  they  would  pull  out 
only  If  the  refugees  returned  first  and  If  an 
"acceptable"  government  were  left  In. 
KabuL  For  Palristan,  it  was  nothing  doing. 
Some  Russian  foreign  policy  experts  are 
now  suggesting  the  Finlandisation  of  Af- 
ghanistan might  be  an  answer. 

Provided  a  government  was  Installed  that 
had  some  claim  to  be  representative  of  Af- 
ghanistan's patchwork  of  tribes,  and  was 
not  host  to  Russian  bases  on  the  rim  of  ttie 
Oulf,  the  west  could  live  with  the  Ptailand 
option.  It  would  be  a  setback  for  Ruaria.  be- 
cause it  would  entail  a  return  to  the  ttane 
when  Afghanistan  showed  a  healthy,  but  in- 
dependent, req>ect  for  its  massive  neigh- 
bour. For  Mr.  Qorbachev,  swallowing  Rus- 
sian pride  might  be  preferable  to  pouring  in 
the  five  times  as  many  soldiers  he  would 
probably  need  to  subdue  the  country  utter- 
ly. While  arms  talks  simmer  in  Geneva,  Af- 
ghanistan may  turn  out  to  be  the  first  test 
of  Mr.  Gorbachev's  flexibility— or  toiwh- 
ness. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Paoxmag]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 


BffYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  TBUIT  STAR 
WARS  CAN  PREVENT  A  SUC- 
CESSFUL  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  ttiird  in  my  series  of  myths  of 
the  day.  The  purpose  of  this  series  of 
brief  speeches  Is  to  put  a  statement  on 
record  correcting  a  wideq>read  misun- 
derstanding by  the  American  public 
often  but  not  always  based  on  a  state- 
ment by  the  President  or  some  other 
member  of  the  administration  that  is 
In  error. 

Today's  myth  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is 
certainly  not  accepted  as  yet  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  But 
with  a  strong  and  persistent  series  of 
statements  by  the  President  and  his 
Secretary  of  Defense,  an  increasing 
proportion  of  Americans  are  beginning 
to  believe  it. 

The  myth  is  that  this  coimtry  can 
build  a  kind  of  astrodome  defense 
against  Russian  nuclear  we^x>ns  that 
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will  make  Ameiicans  safe  from  a  pre- 
emptive nuclear  strike.  As  a  "small 
starter"  to  achieve  this  dream,  the 
UJ5.  Senate  has  authorized  about  $3 
billion  for  next  year.  This  is  a  more 
than  100-percent  increase  in  funding 
for  the  star  wars  missile  defense  re- 
search which  the  administration  has 
said  can  accomplish  this  miracle.  It  is 
a  relatively  small  down  payment  on  a 
project  that  may  reach  a  trillion  dol- 
lars in  cost.  Most  informed  observers 
believe  this  program  may  succeed  in 
the  event  of  a  Russian  preemptive  nu- 
clear strike  in  intercepting  some  of  the 
incoming  Russian  missiles.  Virtually 
no  informed  person  thinks  it  can  ever 
fully  protect  the  American  airspace 
from  Soviet  nuclear  attack.  And  most 
experts  believe  that  technological  im- 
provements in  offensive  missiles  will 
at  least  parallel  the  improvements  in 
defensive  missiles  and  leave  America 
as  vtilnerable  in  the  future  to  a  pre- 
emptive nuclear  attack  as  it  is  today, 
star  wars  or  no  star  wars.  The  myth 
that  for  a  trillion  dollars  or  so  we  can 
ever  build  a  perfect  astrodome  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  for  our  country 
is  Just  that:  a  myth. 


WHY  STAR  WARS  WHX  NOT 
WORK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
its  June  17  issue.  Newsweek  magazine 
provided  two  excellent  articles  in  its 
cover  story  on  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposed  star  wars  defense.  The 
first  question  I  find  people  ask  about 
star  wars  is:  "Will  it  work?"  Could  it 
possibly  prevent  the  Russians  from 
penetrating  our  air  space  with  nuclear 
warheads?  Could  it  stop  Russian  war- 
heads that  would  otherwise  demolish 
our  cities  and  kill  much  of  our  popula- 
tion? Will  it  work?  The  overwhelming 
weight  of  informed  opinion  is  that  it 
might  work  partially.  It  could  possibly 
prevent  much,  maybe  most  of  the 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
launched  from  land-based  silos  in 
Russia  on  a  20-  to  30-minute  Journey 
of  several  thousand  miles  over  the 
North  Pole.  It  could  not  ever  stop  such 
nu<dear  weapons  as  submarine-based 
cruise  missiles,  that  hug  the  groimd, 
and  carry  a  map  in  their  brain  so  they 
can  avoid  obstacles,  and  have  a  1,500 
mile  range  and  deliver  a  punch  equiva- 
lent to  200,000  tons  of  TNT. 

Of  course.  American  science  has  ac- 
complished impossible  marvels  in  the 
past.  BCaybe— given  enough  time  and 
enough  hundreds  of  billions  or  tril- 
lions of  dollars  and  enough  attention 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  our  most 
gifted  scientists  and  engineers— it  can 
banish  this  terrible  nightmare  of  a 
U.S.  nuclear  holocaust  from  our 
dreams  and  fears.  How  about  that? 
Can  it  succeed?  There  is  one  prime 
reason  why  it  cannot.  What  is  my  au- 
thority? Well,  there  is  authority  in 
abundance.  We  have  the  authority  of 


Hans  Bethe,  the  Nobel  price  winning 
ph3rsicist  who  is  known  as  the  father 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Bethe  calls  the 
Reagan  star  wars  proposal:  "absolute 
nonsen$e."  But  I  do  not  base  my  con- 
clusion ion  Dr.  Bethe.  There  is  the  as- 
sertion i  by  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Harold  Brown.  Brown  is  a  physi- 
cist by  tndning.  He  is  as  competent  an 
expert  on  nuclear  weapons  as  this 
countnr  has  produced.  What  does  he 
call  stai-  wars?  He  calls  it,  and  I  quote: 
"an  impossible  dream." 

Then  there  is  the  expert  who  served 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  for  7  years 
and  under  two  Presidents,  Robert 
McNamara.  This  country  has  never 
had  a  secretary  of  defense  more 
deeply  respected  for  his  knowledge  of 
weapons  or  a  secretary  who  brought 
into  the  Defense  Department  a  great- 
er array  of  the  best  and  brightest  than 
Secretary  McNamara.  What  does  Sec- 
retary McNamara  say  of  star  wars?  He 
thinks  it  is  wasteful,  extravagant,  and 
useless.! 

There  is  Clark  Clifford,  another  Sec- 
retary Of  Defense  who  has  called  for  a 
sharp  reduction  in  ftmding  for  the  star 
wars  research  and  challenged  its  im- 
practicality. 

That  isn't  all,  Mr.  President.  There 
is  Jamts  Schlesinger,  who  served  as 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  a  Republican 
administration.  Schlesinger  flatly  de- 
clares that  star  wars  cannot  protect 
our  air^ace. 

Still  another  Republican  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Elliot  Richardson,  has 
called  tor  a  sharp  reduction  in  star 
wars  funding. 

This  lis  very  impressive  testimony 
from  five  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Representing  both  political  par- 
ties—tremendously  impressive  exper- 
tise an^  solid  opposition  to  star  wars. 
But  I  dpn't  rely  on  any  of  these  expert 
opinion^  for  my  conclusion  that  star 
wars  vnll  become  the  trillion  dollar 
tin-key  of  the  century. 

I  rely  on  one  single  sentence  from 
the  cover  article  in  Newsweek  on  June 
17  on  star  wars.  This  Is  what  the  sen- 
tence declares:  "The  most  significant 
recent  advance  in  space-based-mlsslle- 
defensa  research  is  the  x-ray  laser— 
and  it  iiay  turn  out  to  be  more  effec- 
tive on! offense  than  defense."  Why  is 
that  seiitence  so  decisive  in  destroyinug 
the  case  for  star  wars?  It  is  decisive  be- 
cause afxr  wars  would  create  a  defen- 
sive pibject  over  the  next  20  or  25 
years,  ihat  is,  by  the  year  2010.  that 
would  stop  the  Russian  offensive 
ICBM  »rsenal  of  1985.  But  by  2010 
both  the  Russians  and  the  United 
States  Would  have  an  offensive  arsenal 
capable  of  penetrating  any  new  star 
wars  defense.  The  x-ray  laser  could  be 
part  of  the  star  wars  defense.  As  News- 
week reports,  it  could  be  an  even  more 
effective  part  of  the  new  nuclear  of- 
fense, tn  the  long  history  of  warfare, 
defense— from  the  great  wall  of  China, 
to  cast^  moats,  to  the  Maglnot  line  in 
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World  War  II— has  -only  briefly  and 
never  successfully  challenged  the  dy- 
namism of  offenses.  The  fallacy  of 
star  wars  is  based  on  the  pathetic  fal- 
lacy that  someone  can  win  an  arms 
race  permaOently.  In  the  nuclear  age, 
both  sides  lose  in  any  arms  race.  Cer- 
tainly the  aide  which  would  pour  its 
resources  into  defense  in  space  on  the 
assumption  that  a  nuclear  offense 
could  not  overcome  it  will  be  a  sure 
and  certain  loser. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  in  the  June  17  Newsweek  en- 
titled "Realistic  Defense  or  Leap  of 
Faith?"  be  p^ted  in  the  Record. 

There  beiilg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reaustio  Dktknsx  ox  Lcap  or  Faith? 

At  6:18  a.m.  a  year  ago  June  11,  radar  op- 
erators at  a  X!S.  military  station  on  the 
Kwajalein  atdU  in  the  South  Pacific  Identi- 
fied a  target  rising  above  the  horizon:  an 
American  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
fired  from  VAndenberg  Air  Force  Base  In 
southern  CaUfomia,  more  than  4.800  miles 
away.  Army  ccficers  immediately  unleashed 
a  killer  rocket  of  their  own.  an  old  Minute- 
man  missile  equipped  with  a  sophisticated 
heat-seelcing  sensor  system.  The  interceptor 
strealced  up  over  the  Pacific,  its  sensors 
scanning  the  cold  background  of  outer 
space.  Within  10  minutes  it  found  the  mis- 
sile and  closed  in.  At  an  altitude  of  more 
than  100  miles,  the  retooled  Minuteman  de- 
ployed a  IS^oot-dlameter  metal  net  de- 
signed to  snare  the  target.  Moments  later 
the  lUller  rocket  smashed  into  the  invader, 
destroying  it  and  its  dummy  warhead.  "It 
hit  right  square  on  the  nose,"  says  Lt.  Oen. 
James  Abrahamson,  director  of  the  Penta- 
gon's Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 
tion (SDIO).  Following  three  failures,  the 
test  was  one  anall  step  for  Star  Wars— lead- 
ing to  one  giant  leap  of  faith  that  the  pro- 
gram may  someday  lead  to  the  promised  re- 
sults. 

When  President  Reagan  announced  the 
SDI  push  two  years  ago.  he  offered  a  vision 
of  a  space-baaed  shield  against  strategic  bal- 
listic missiles  that  would  render  nuclear 
weapons  "impotent  and  obsolete."  Instead 
of  the  doctrlae  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion (MAD)  tnat  has  kept  the  superpowers 
at  bay  for  nearly  40  years,  he  evoked  an 
image  of  an  America  returned  to  the  golden 
age  of  innocence  before  scientists  set  free 
the  nuclear  genie:  "What  if  free  people 
could  live  secure  In  the  knowledge  that 
their  security  did  not  rest  upon  the  threat 
of  instant  n.8.  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet 
attack,  that  We  could  Intercept  and  destroy 
strategic  bafliatlc  missile  before  they 
reached  our  own  soil  or  that  of  our  allies?" 

What  if,  ii|deed.  At  this  point  the  Star 
Wars  defense: does  not  even  exist  on  paper. 
Tliere  is  no  blueprint,  no  "project"— only  a 
continuous  biainatonning.  What  must  ulti- 
mately be  an  interlocking  system  of  weap- 
ons, spaceliftjcapabUity,  command-and-con- 
trol  computation  and  Industrial  support  U 
now  no  more  than  a  diverse  collection  of 
very  costly,  highly  speculative  pieces  of  re- 
search at  laboratories  all  over  the  country. 
The  technical  challenge  is  immense,  reach- 
ing into  exotic  regions  of  high-energy  phys- 
ics, the  most  distant  frontiers  of  computer 
■dence  and  the  remotest  realms  of  sensing 
and  communications. 


TRX  ASTHODOMK  OEmtSB 

Despite  the  Kwajalein  success,  there  is  a 
vast  chasm  between  a  preplanned  test  using 
a  single  rocket  smd  a  surprise  attack  by 
thousands  of  missiles  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  decoys.  Privately,  even  scientists  in- 
volved In  SDI  research  say  that  the  1983 
Reagan  speech  misled  the  American  public 
by  suggesting  that  a  leakproof  antimissile 
umbrella— sometimes  known  as  the  "astro- 
dome defense"— <»n  ever  be  built.  And  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  warheads  raining  down 
on  the  United  SUtes,  even  a  smaU  leak 
would  lead  to  destruction  of  the  "soft  tar- 
gets"—that  is.  human  beings. 

Even  if  a  leakproof  defense  is  impossible, 
however,  many  pro-Star  Wars  researchers 
believe  that  a  modest  defense  may  work:  a 
system  that  spooks  the  Soviets,  fostering 
uncertainty  that  a  nuclear  strike  would  do 
sufficient  damage  and  therefore  deter  such 
an  attack.  The  idea  is  to  build  a  multllay- 
ered  defense  using  a  variety  of  weapons  to 
knock  out  Soviet  missiles  in  each  phase  of 
their  flight:  after  launch.  In  midcourse  In 
outer  space  and  as  the  missiles  re-entered 
the  atmosphere.  According  to  this  theory,  a 
system  that  knocked  out  only  25  percent  of 
incoming  missiles  would  still  be  a  deterrent, 
because  an  attacker  could  never  predict 
which  24  percent  would  be  hit— the  ones 
aimed  at  cities  or  the  ones  targeted  for 
American  ICBM  fields. 

With  their  targeting  strategy  a  shambles, 
the  Soviets  would  be  unwilling  to  gamble  on 
a  first  strike.  Abrahamson  argues:  "These 
are  confidence  levels,  probabilities.  .  .  .  How 
many  rolls  does  it  take  to  assure  myself  that 
I  get  a  seven?  That's  the  way  the  guy  on  the 
other  side  has  to  look  at  his  problem.  He 
has  to  say.  Can  I  assure  my  military  boss 
that  I  can  destroy  enough  of  my  targets?' " 
However,  says  physicist  and  arms-control 
expert  Sidney  Drell  of  Stanford  University, 
that  means  that  Reagan's  strategic-defense 
system  would  remain  anchored  in  a  MAD 
world:  "The  president  had  a  vision  that 
would  get  rid  of  these  weapons  and  scrap  de- 
terrence; the  Defense  Department  is  giving 
us  a  program  that  would  enhance  deter- 
rence." 

Either  way,  the  Star  Wars  program  is 
pushing  the  United  SUtes  into  a  treacher- 
ous new  era  In  the  arms  race.  For  example: 
the  most  significant  recent  advance  In 
space-based-missile-defense  research  is  the 
X-ray  laser— and  it  may  turn  out  to  be  more 
effective  on  offense  than  defense.  Powered 
by  a  nuclear  explosion,  the  X-ray  laser 
would  emit  a  lethal  blast  of  X-ray  beams  in 
the  milliseconds  before  the  device  destroyed 
itself.  In  the  Star  Wars  defense  scenario  en- 
visioned by  physicist  Edward  Teller,  the 
father  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  a  phalanx  of 
X-ray  lasers  bom  aloft  by  rockets  would 
"pop  up"  at  the  first  warning  of  a  nuclear 
attack  to  shoot  down  enemy  missiles  while 
they  are  still  in  the  few  short  minutes  of 
their  initial  bum.  or  "boost"  phase.  But  in 
fact,  the  X-ray  laser  might  be  even  more  ef- 
fective against  the  Star  Wars  satellites  and 
spacebased  battle  stations,  with  their  known 
and  well-plotted  positions,  than  against  in- 
coming missiles.  "The  X-ray  laser  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  most  credible  threats."  says 
Louis  Marquet,  SDIO's  director  for  beam 
weapons.  But  It  is  a  threat  that  works  both 
ways:  "CWel  assume  the  Soviets  can  do  ev- 
erything we  can  do,"  says  Marquet  bluntly. 
"A  Soviet  pop-up  X-ray  laser  would  be  very 
lethal  if  it  were  used  against  our  satellites." 

Moreover,  any  Star  Wars  system  would  in- 
volve another  dangerous  new  element:  com- 
puters in  place  of  people.  To  destroy  mis- 


siles In  the  boost  phase,  the  defense  would 
have  to  detect  the  launch,  find  the  missiles, 
aim  the  weapons  at  every  missUe  and  fire— 
within  five  minutes.  And  if  the  SovIeU  try 
to  defeat  the  system  by  developing  fast- 
bum  rocket  boosters,  the  margin  will  be  50 
seconds— no  time  to  convene  a  national-se- 
curity meeting.  Thus  one  of  the  biggest  di- 
lemmas facing  the  Star  Warriors  is  whether 
a  system  could  be  built  that  would  allow 
humans  "in  the  loop"— or  whether  the  war 
against  missiles  would  necessarily  have  tc  be 
fought  by  computers  alone.  "It  is  hard  to 
conceive  of  a  boost-phase  intercept  without 
a  heavy  reliance  on  computers."  says  James 
Fletcher,  the  former  NASA  chief  who 
headed  a  presidential  commission  on  feasi- 
bUity  of  a  strategic  defense,  'so  It  would 
have  to  be  primarily  automatic." 

CLKCTROMAGHETIC  STORM 

Whether  or  not  humans  play  any  role  at 
all,  the  demands  on  the  vast  interconnected 
computer  system  needed  to  control  a  Star 
Wars  defense  far  exceed  the  capabilities  of 
today's  most  advanced  machines.  "The  com- 
puter would  require  10  million  lines  of 
error-free  code,"  says  defense  expert  Rich- 
ard Garwin,  a  top  IBM  scientist.  'I  dont 
know  anyone  who  knows  that  that  is  possi- 
ble." The  common  practice  in  rigging  up 
today's  computers  is  to  "debug"  the  soft- 
ware to  correct  the  inevitable  errors  and  to 
test  the  system  under  field  conditions. 
Highly  Intricate  computer  programs  never 
work  right  the  first  time.  Because  no  soft- 
ware designer  can  antlcpate  every  contin- 
gency, the  only  way  to  debug  the  Star  Wars 
computers  would  be  to  test  the  entire 
system  under  the  actual  conditions  it  would 
encounter— that  is,  a  war.  Since  that  is  not 
possible,  the  computers  would  simply  be 
trusted  to  function  during  the  electromag- 
netic storm  of  nuclear  explosions. 

The  Star  Wars  computers  could  even 
prove  desUbUliang  by  themselves.  The 
hardware  might  seem  to  work  flawlessly 
while  crippling  software  errors  lurked  unde- 
tected in  the  system,  perhaps  to  mistake  a 
Soviet  gas-pipeline  fire  for  an  ICBM  attack 
(as  nearly  happened  in  1975).  "No  one  who 
knows  about  missUe-defense  systems  would 
put  the  survivability  of  such  systems  in  the 
hands  of  computers, "  says  Garwin.  "It's  like 
a  whole  bunch  of  sparking  switches  in  a  gas- 
oline-filed room.  The  least  error  in  that 
computer  system  would  launch  a  nuclear 
war. "  Star  Wars  proponents  disagree,  saying 
that  at  worst  a  mistake  would  cause  snaps, 
crackles  and  pops  in  outer  space. 

Beyond  the  danger  of  a  computer-generat- 
ed holocaust,  the  Star  Warriors  face  what 
may  be  another  inaurmountable  aofeware 
problem.  In  a  space-baaed  defense  syatem. 
the  complex  of  communications  gear,  sen- 
sors and  weapons  must  somehow  be  made  to 
work  together,  but  there  is  a  profound  dif- 
ference between  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  It  Is  the  difference  between  build- 
ing a  machine  gun  and  building  a  computer- 
controlled  defensive-weapons  system  that 
would  protect  soldiers  by  locating,  tracking 
and  destroying  enemy  machine-gun  bullets 
In  the  chaos  of  an  all-out  battle.  Offense  Is 
easier  when  the  scientists  succeeded  In 
building  the  atomic  bomb,  they  bad  thelr 
victory,  because  the  technology  for  delivery 
already  existed  in  the  form  of  the  B-39 
bomber.  Similarly,  when  rocket  sclentista 
build  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  that 
worked  on  the  test  range,  military  planners 
could  be  confident  that  enough  ICBM's 
would  work  in  time  of  war.  But  for  the  Star 
Warriors,  successful  testing  of  Individual 
weapons  will  not  be  sufficient.  What  will 


make  the  defense  succeed  or  fail  In  battle  Is 
how  well  the  various  components  work  to- 
gether. This  catmot  be  known  in  advance. 

BATTLK  STATIORS  Ot  SPACE 

To  Star  Warriors  like  Edward  Teller,  It 
almost  doesn't  matter  whether  the  teclinol- 
ogy  performs  exactly  as  advertised.  Because 
the  Soviets  would  have  to  respond,  he 
argues,  Star  Wars  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  Soviet  economy  and  defense 
establishment.  "Forcing  them  to  reduce  the 
bum  phase  will  obsolete  all  their  weapons 
and  force  them  into  very  costly  expendi- 
tures," he  says.  But  in  the  tiall  of  mirrors 
that  is  the  arms  race,  the  United  States 
might  find  itself  In  the  same  predicament. 
Moreover,  just  as  an  aircraft  carrier  today  is 
protected  by  a  huge  and  costly  task  force  of 
destroyers,  cruisers  and  reconnaissance  and 
flgher  aircraft,  so  the  Star  Wars  satellites 
and  s[>ace  battle  stations  would  be  prime 
targets  to  be  defended  at  great  cost. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  a  fuU-fledged 
Star  Wars  shield  would  by  itself  dwarf  the 
current  federal  budget  of  $1.8  trillion,  but 
the  crucial  question  is:  will  the  counter- 
measures  be  cheaper  for  the  other  side?  If  it 
turns  out  that  countermeasures  cost  less, 
the  sytem  will  be  doomed.  'Unfortunately  it 
is  far  easier  to  break  a  fine  watch  than  to 
make  one. "  says  Garwin.  "A  high-perform- 
ance system  will  be  countered.  And  It  is  a  lot 
easier  and  cheaper  to  destroy  it  than  it  is  to 
build  it." 

Beyond  the  issue  of  cost,  the  Star  Wars 
defense  may  foster  a  dangerous  Illusion,  in 
effect  creating  a  space-age  Maglnot  line. 
Just  as  Hitler's  Panzers  swept  around  the 
French  flanlcs  in  1940.  a  Star  Wars  shield 
could  be  outflanked  by  swarms  of  air- 
breathing,  low-flying  cruise  missiles  or  by 
conventional  bombers.  But  some  of  the  de- 
vices now  being  worked  on,  the  Star  War- 
riors say,  might  also  prove  useful  in  defend- 
mg  against  those  threats. 

No  matter  what  advances  in  defensive 
technology  the  Star  Ware  research  brings,  it 
will  not  bring  back  the  age  of  Innocence.  It 
has  been  nearly  40  years  now  since  a  lone 
American  B-29  dropped  an  atomic  bomb  on 
Nagasaki,  Japan.  So  far.  the  spider  web  of 
arms-control  agreements  and  the  ever-shift- 
ing balance  of  terror  have  kept  nuclear  war 
at  bay.  'We  will  have  varying  degrees  of  de- 
fense, and  one  side  or  the  other  may  be 
slightly  ahead,"  says  weapons  expert  Her- 
bert York,  former  director  of  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory.  "But  we  wUl  never 
have  a  world  In  which  one  side  is  safe  and 
the  other  isn't." 


RATIFICATION  OP  THE 
GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  would  a  former  leader  in  the 
Hitler  youth  movement  and  a  survivor 
of  the  dreaded  concentration  camp 
Auschwitz  have  in  common? 

Not  much,  most  people  would  say. 

But  indeed  today,  40  years  after  the 
Holocaust,  these  two  people — one  a 
Hitler  youth  leader,  the  other  a  death 
camp  survivor — do  have  something  in 
common. 

They  have  a  common  story  to  tell— a 
story  of  horror  and  brutality  and  fa- 
naticisms. 

And  they  are  telling  this  story  to- 
gether on  the  lecture  circuit 
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The  former  Hitler  youth  leader  Is 
Alfons  Heck,  a  59-year-old  American 
citizen  now  living  In  San  Diego  who 
rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  Hitler 
youth  movement  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  but  who  now  scorns  Hitler  and 
his  band  of  Nazi  thugs. 

The  Auschwitz  survivor  Is  Helen  Wa- 
terford.  who  also  lives  in  San  Diego. 

During  the  1970's  Alfons  Heck  had 
written  extensively  about  his  experi- 
ences in  Nazi  Germany.  He  had  de- 
scribed candidly  the  shame  and  the 
guilt  he  later  felt  over  being  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Hitler  youth. 

Several  years  ago,  Helen  Waterford 
approached  Alfons  Heck  and  proposed 
that  they  team  up  to  tell  of  their  ex- 
periences in  Nazi  Oermany  from  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  spectrum. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  the  two  have 
appeared  in  Joint  lectures  on  televi- 
sion, radio  and  college  campuses  all 
over  the  country. 

The  Boston  Globe  in  a  March  29  ar- 
ticle dubbed  them  the  "odd  couple" 
after  they  appeared  at  Dean  Junior 
CoUege  in  Franklin.  MA. 

Alfons  Heck's  story  is  one  of  a 
child's  willing  submission  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Nazi  regime. 

Heck,  who  claims  to  be  the  highest 
ranking  Hitler  youth  leader  living  In 
the  United  States  today,  stands  before 
his  audiences  maintaining  that  even 
when  he  nonchalantly  ordered  a 
school  teacher  to  be  shot  if  he  did  not 
permit  Hitler  youths  to  sleep  in  his 
schoolhouse.  he  still  felt  like  a 
"decent,  honorable,  young  German, 
blessed  with  a  glorious  future." 

Helen  Waterford's  story  Is  one  of 
her  unwilling  childhood  submission  to 
the  same  terror. 

She  tells  her  listeners  that  the  daily 
abuses  she  was  subjected  to  precluded 
any  chance  of  her  having  or  even 
dreaming  of  a  future. 

Their  motivations  for  speaking  out 
are  as  different  as  their  pasts.  But 
their  stories  serve  a  crucial  purpose. 

Alfons  Heck  says  he  wants  all  Ameri- 
cans to  know  that  what  happened  to 
him  and  to  the  Jews  could  happen  in 
the  United  States. 

Helen  Waterford  wants  Americans 
to  never  forget  the  horrors  that  Jews 
suffered  in  the  past. 

Alfons  Heck's  memories  of  abusive 
power  should  serve  as  a  cautious  warn- 
ing to  us  all  that  we  should  remain 
forever  vlgUant  of  this  type  of  terror— 
this  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  these  two 
people  have  realized  that  the  past 
cannot  be  forgotten,  so  must  we. 

We  must  resolve  ourselves  to  send  a 
message  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
United  States  has  not  forgotten  and 
will  never  forget  the  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  the  Holocaust. 

We  must  resolve  ourselves  to  make 
sure  that  the  courage  of  Helen  Water- 
ford lives  on. 

We  must  resolve  ourselves  to  make 
sure  that  the  fanaticism  that  Alfons 
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Heck  warns  of  never  results  in  another 
Holocaust. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we 
must  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Nltiety-six  other  nations  have  dem- 
onst)tited  this  wisdom  and  courage. 

The  time  has  long  passed  for  the 
Unloed  States  to  do  the  same. 

M^.  President,  once  again  I  thank 
my  I  good  friend,  the  Democratic 
leader,  for  so  graciously  and  generous- 
ly yslding  me  time  during  his  reserved 

tim4 

Mt.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

M^.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor ik  welcome. 

R<iuTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  torevlous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
periid  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morfiing  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  a.m.  with  statements  there- 
in li|nlted  to  5  minutes  each. 


Ro: 


tT     GRAHAM     AND     JANE 
'-NEW     HORIZONS     IN 
tICAN  MEDICINE 

M^^.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportxmity  to  com- 
mend one  of  the  most  impressive  hus- 
ban4-and-wlf  e  teams  in  American  med- 
icin*— Dr.  Robert  Graham  and  Dr. 
Jan«  Henney— and  wish  them  success 
as  they  begin  a  new  phase  of  their  ca- 
reen. 

Df.  Graham,  who  will  become  the 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can [Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  is 
cunjently  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
and  Administrator  of  the  Health  Re- 
souices  and  Services  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Ser^ces,  and  he  is  widely  regarded  as 
one  I  of  the  ablest  officials  in  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

Jsne  Henney,  who  is  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, has  been  appointed  associate  vice 
chaticellor  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center. 

B^th  of  these  talented  physicians 
have  had  remarkable  careers  in  public 
health.  Many  of  ua  came  to  know  Bob 
Onviam  personally  in  1979  and  1980, 
when  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
the  executive  branch  to  serve  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Health  Subcommit- 
tee in  the  96th  Congress.  Bob's  work 
for  the  subcommittee  and  for  the 
Sei^te  was  maiiced  by  a  consistently 
hlg|i  degree  of  excellence,  and  reflect- 
ed his  tireless  commitment  to  improv- 
ing i  all  aspects  of  health  services  for 
thei  American  people.  The  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  Nobel  Prizes 
for  medicine,  but  we  are  not  winning 
any  Nobel  Prizes  for  translating  the 
mimcles  of  the  laboratory  into  ad- 
vances at  the  bedside  of  the  patient. 
In  |iis  new  role  at  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Family  Physicians,  Dr. 
Grgham  will  be  on  the  front  line  of 
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the  essential  struggle  to  close  the  gap 
and  to  isaprove  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  our  citizens. 

Jane  Hpnney  has  had  a  highly  suc- 
cessful career  at  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  lover  the  past  decade,  rising 
from  the  position  of  senior  investiga- 
tor in  the  Cancer  Therapy  E:valuation 
Program  to  become  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Institute  in  1982.  Her  unusual 
abilities  in  both  research  and  adminis- 
tration h^ve  been  a  key  factor  in  some 
of  the  Institute's  most  impressive  vic- 
tories in!  the  war  against  cancer  in 
recent  y^ars,  especially  in  areas  such 
as  advances  in  cancer  treatment,  devel- 
opment of  computerized  programs  to 
link  practitioners  to  the  best  possible 
therapy  ijn  their  communities,  and  new 
inltlativet  on  cancer  prevention  among 
minorities.  To  many  of  us.  Dr.  Henney 
is  best  known  for  her  oversight  of  the 
Institutes  landmark  study  on  the  inef- 
fectlvenefB  of  laetrile  in  cancer  treat- 
ment, aijd  her  national  leadership  in 
protecting  patients  and  their  families 
against  Uiose  who  prey  on  them  with 
quacky  remedies. 

I  congratulate  these  two  talented 
physiciuis  for  their  achievements  in 
public  health,  and  I  wish  them  success 
in  their  aew  responsibilities.  I  am  con- 
fident that  for  Bob  Graham,  Jane 
Henney,  and  American  medicine,  the 
best  is  y^  to  come. 
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RUS^EXJj  SENATE  BUILDINO 
COURTYARD  ICE  CREAM  PARTY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  we  are  celebrating  what  has 
become  »n  annual  observance  here  on 
Capitol  Hill:  The  ice  cream  party  in 
the  Ru^ll  Senate  Office  Building 
courtyard.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues. Majority  Leader  Robert 
Dole;  Speaker  of  the  House  Tip 
O'Neill;  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agricultiire,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry!  Jesse  EteLMs;  and  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture "Kxka"  de  la  Garza,  who  are  the 
honorary  chairmen  of  the  event  this 
year,  in  recognizing  the  ice  cream  in- 
dustry. I 

The  ice  cream  industry  has  brought 
more  good  wiU  and  fun  times  to  the 
public  than  any  other  of  which  I  am 
aware.  Everyone  grew  up  with  ice 
cream,  and  most  memories  of  ice 
cream  atre  associated  with  pleasant, 
positive  associations,  such  as  going 
with  parents  or  grandparents  to  the 
store  for  an  ice  cream  cone;  birthdays 
and  oth^r  parties;  the  ice  cream  wagon 
pulling  lip,  bells  ringing,  and  everyone 
rushing  jout  for  a  treat.  Ice  cream  has 
become  k  tradition  in  America. 

Ice  cream  is  enjoyed  by  persons  of 
all  ages 'and  incomes  in  our  coimtry. 
The  great  American  love  affair  with 
ice  crea|n  has  produced  an  $8  billion 
retail  industry.  Keeping  pace  with  con- 
sumption of  this  ail-American  dessert 
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required  the  manufacturing  of  1.29  bU-  tlon  about  AIDS.  The  remainder  of  er  of  the  virus  for  a  very  long  period 

lion  gallons  of  Ice  cream,  according  to  the  funding  is  being  used  for  educa-  of  time 

the  most  recent  figures  available  from  tion  efforts  regarding  the  HTLV-III       tv,,..  ..r,i«».  »,o  f-ir-  ^ ^,^  , 

the  International  Association  of  Ice  antibody  test-th^t^-screTnJng  test  .JS^'.^^^        ^^"^T^  <ie^ye 

Cream  Manufacturers.  used    to    detect    anuSS«    to   ^e  !S w  ^.t^^n"!  ^5^  ^.  ^*^5 

In  addition  to  being  delicious-  HTLV-III  vims  in  order  to  keep  blood  ^"h^"^^^*'  ^  ^"*"°°  !S** 
having  a  good  taste,  having  a  creamy,  which  might  be  carrying  the  virus  out  ^""'*i°r»,P"'^™^i?*  "^T^  °'  '*** 
smooth  texture,  and  being  a  cold  re-  of  the  Nation's  blood  supply-and  for  ^^  ^  ^}^^  uninfected  population-re- 
freshment—ice  cream  is  full  of  nutri-  the  education  and  training  of  health  ^^^J^  thousands  of  new  AIDS 
tion.  It  provides  essential  vitamins,  care  personnel  about  AIDS  While  <**«*— '^  continue  at  its  current, 
minerals,  and  protein.  Just  to  name  a  these  steps  represent  a  reasonable  be-  everincreasing  rate, 
few  of  them,  ice  cream  contains  vita-  ginning,  the  development  of  an  overall  T^^^^  is  why  I  am  so  strongly  Inter- 
min  A,  vitamin  B12,  niacin,  riboflavin,  assessment  of  public  education  needs  ested  in  the  CDC  developing  such  a 
thiamin,  potassium,  magnesium,  and  on  AIDS— including  consideration  of  national  program.  I  look  forward  to 
all-important  calcium  for  strong  appropriate  assistance  to  and  coordi-  CDC's  response  and  to  working  with 
bones.  nation  with  community  based  risk  re-  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropriations 

I  take  great  pride  in  Joining  my  chil-  duction    programs— and     a    national  Committee  to  ensure  that  adequate 

dren— Nancy  Moore,  Strom  II,  Julie,  strategy  for  a  comprehensive  program  funding   for    these    education    activi- 

and   Paul— as   persons   who   like   ice  to  meet  these  needs  are  essential  to  ties— as  well  as  adequate  funding  for 

cream,  and  I  try  to  do  my  share  of  ice  combat  AIDS  and  HTLV-III  infection.  AIDS    research    and    other    related 

cream  eating.  I  invite  my  colleagues  to  Mr.   President,   last  November.   Dr.  public    health    activities— is    provided 

Join  me  this  afternoon  in  the  Russell  James  Curran.  head  of  the  AIDS  task  for  in  the  fiscal  year  1986  appropria- 

courtyard  for  the  kickoff  event  cele-  force  at  the  CDC  in  Atlanta,  said  pre-  tions  measure.  I  certainly  intend  to 

brating  July  as  "National  Ice  Cream  liminary      studies      suggested      that  strongly  pursue  such  funding 

Month"  and  July  14  as  "National  Ice  300,000  people  may  have  already  been  Mr    President    I  want  juraJn  tn  « 

Cream  Day"  and  to  join  me  in  paying  infected  by  the  AIDS  virus.  Estimates  oress'  mv  rti^n  ^t»nH»  tTtyiJa^' 

tribute  to  the  most  enjoyable  food  and  today  range  from  500.000  to  1  million,  torfrom  Wi«;S   rMr    liwf™^! 

the  industry  which  produces  it.  In  San  Francisco,  the  prevalence  of  for  rmSS,..  t^  .I^Hon  «  t  ~^!^^ 

HTLV-III   antibodies-indicators  that  S    SSf   thi.  ?^^'J^  .  T*       ^• 

^^^^^^  an  individual  has  b«»f.n  psnosori  fr,  th»  "*   include    this    important    language 

COMPREHENSIVE     PUBLIC     EDU-  S>S-SoS    Sv    men   SSd5^.r    a  "»d  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 

CA^ON       PLAN       REGARDING  ^Ji^frStme'nt^f^sexSTrln^  te^STcZ?^;  M "  S'"™'  '^% 

^°^  mitted  diseases  rose  from  1  percent  in  ^^7  ^  If      "^i*'' ^"^' !?** 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  1978  to  25  percent  in  1980  to  a  stagger-  ^^ILI^^^   minority   member,   Mr. 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Appropria-  ing  65  percent  in  1984.  Other  cities  are  o'™""-   °\  J^"^®   ^^   committee   for 
tions  Committee  agreed  to  my  request  experiencing  similar  increases    Intra-  "«^"^  to  that  motion,  as  weU  as  for 
to  include  in  its  report  on  the  pending  venous  drug  users  have  comparable  ongoing  support  for  the  fight 
measure,  on  page  161.  language  direct-  rates  of  positive  HTLV-III  antibody  ^^^^^^  ^^^  AIDS  epidemic, 
ing  the  centers  for  disease  control  to  test  results,  while  nearly  all  hemophU-  —^^^— 
provide  detailed  information  on  a  com-  lacs  who  have  been  tested  carry  the  .  ,^n,__  -^^  „„,  -,  t  actt™ 
prehensive  pubhc  education  program  antibody.  Although  it  still  remains  to  iKiiJUii,  to  BILLy  LASTER 
regarding  AIDS  and  the  HTLV-III  in-  be  determined  how  many  nonhigh-risk  flSB. 
fection— HTLV-III  being  a  virus  that  individuals  are  carryinp  the  antibody,  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
is   the   probable   causative   agent   of  aU  population  groups  are  potentially  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  truly  remark- 
ATOS.  The  report  language  directs  the  at  risk  since  the  infection  is  transmit-  able  woman:  Billy  Laster  Fish.  A  rare 
CDC  to  submit  to  the  committee  inf  or-  ted   through   both   heterosexual   and  Individual  who  combined  charm  with 
mation  on  such  a  program  prior  to  male    homosexual    contact,    through  courage,    dignity    with    a    delightful 
final  committee  action  on  the  regular  blood,  and  from  mothers  to  Infants.  sense  of  humor,  Billy  Fish  was  an  In- 
fiscal  year  1986  Labor-HHS-Education  It  is  not  known  how  many  or  who  of  spiratlon  to  those  of  us  who  were  priv- 
Appropriatlon  Act.  those  infected  will  actuaUy  develop  Ueged  to  know  her 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  apprecia-  AIDS.  There  are  numerous  studies  on-  t  ,,„-„  mn^  T«-h  n«f  «r.i«  ..  «  »~^ 

tion  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi-  going  to  find  answers  to  these  ques-  fi.S  h.,?^iL^c  o^-^SL?    5 

nority  member  of  the  Appropriations  tions.  Preliminary  results  from  si^  dif-  'Ton  of  c?ii^d^n^viSl?^htf  ^i 

Subcommittee   on   Labor-HHS-Educa-  ferent  studies  of  gay  men  indicate  that  ^,°°  °  ti^  ff^.'^f*!!^  ^^^A**' ^^^ 

tion,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  the  proportion  of  persons  with  the  ^"^^^  if^,'' ^i?*  ^  ^^  °"L{*""  V?* 

PROXMiRE],  for  his  courtesy  and  coop-  HTLV-III  anUbody  VhTSbSuenUy  ^*^*^IE!^,?X^  ^nTr^u^f**^^  m'' 

eration  in  moving  in  committee  on  my  developed  AIDS  ranged  from  4  to  19  ^ ^T}^  ^^^  ^J^^^  ^L'^^^^^^ 

behalf  that  this  language  be  included,  percent.  An  additional  25  percent  of  «^d  Justice.  A  tribute  to  Billys  com- 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  it  is  es-  those  exposed  showed  only  early  signs  ?!?^°"  is  evidenced  in  one  of  her  last 

sentlal  that  the  Federal  Government  of  AIDS,  a  condlUon  called  AIDS  re-  '^"««v  ^'^  •"  her  memory,  friends 

formulate    a    national    strategy    for  lated  complex,  but  not  the  fuUy  devel-  Sf"^          ®    United    Negro    CoUege 

pubic  health  activities  to  restrain  the  oped  symptomatology  of  AIDS.  Fund. 

spread    of    the    AIDS    epidemic.    Al-  Doctors  do  not  know  what  potential  *^-  President,  Billy  Fish  was  also  a 

though  research  on  the  disease  is  pro-  cofactors  may  exist  that  would  put  a  strong    advocate    for    world    peace, 

greasing  rapidly,  a  cure  and  vaccine  person  at  Increased  risk  or  why  one  in-  Active  in  the  movement  to  end  the  nu- 

are  still  years  away.  Education  about  dividual  develops  AIDS  and  another  ^^^^  Ktms  race,  Billie  devoted  herself 

AIDS— for  both  high-risk  groups  and  doesn't.  Thus,  information  about  one  to  educating  Americans  about  the  hor- 

the  general   population— is  our  only  risk  group  may  not  necessarily  trans-  ^ors  of  nuclear  war. 

means  of  prevention  at  this  time.  late  to  other  risk  groups  or  to  Individ-  My  heart  and  my  deepest  sympathy 

In  fiscal  year  1985,  a  total  of  $4.1  uals  not  belonging  to  any  risk  group,  go  out  to  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
million  is  being  allocated  for  AIDS  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  league,  Hamiltoh  Fish,  to  his  family 
public  education  efforts.  Of  that  clear  from  transfusion  studies  that  and  to  the  people  of  New  York's  21st 
amount,  only  half— $2.05  million— is  even  if  an  Individual  shows  no  symp-  Congressional  District.  We  will  all 
being  used  directly  for  the  dissemina-  toms  of  AIDS  or  AIDS  related  com-  miss  Billy  Laster  Fish.  She  was  a  great 
tion  to  the  general  public  of  informa-  plex.  he  or  she  can  still  remain  a  carri-  and  gracious  lady. 
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NATIONAL  DRUNK  AND 

DRUGGED     DRIVING     AWARE- 
NESS WEEK 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  become  a  cosponsor  to  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  to  designate  a 
week  before  the  Christmas  and  New 
Tear's  Eve  holidays  as  "National 
Drunk  and  Drugged  Driving  Aware- 
ness Week." 

This  week  will  be  the  one  beginning 
December  18,  1985.  and  wiU  certainly 
help  in  raising  public  awareness  to  the 
risks  of  driving  while  impaired  from 
drugs  or  alcohol. 

Mr.  President,  when  traffic  accidents 
result  in  more  violent  deaths  each 
year  than  from  any  other  cause, 
almost  44.000  deaths  in  1984,  steps  like 
this  legislation  must  be  taken  to  edu- 
cate the  public  that  they  cannot  drink 
and  drive.  According  to  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 45  percent  of  all  drivers  killed  in 
1984  were  legally  drunk  and  this 
figure  increases  to  60  percent  for 
single  vehicle  crashes.  The  cost  to  soci- 
ety of  dnmk  driving  has  been  estimat- 
ed to  be  over  $24  billion  annually, 
which  does  not  even  include  the  need- 
less pain  and  suffering  resiilting  from 
the  deadly  combinations  of  drinking 
and  driving. 

Mr.  President,  many  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  national  campaign 
against  dnmk  driving.  Much  momen- 
tum has  been  gained  in  the  past  few 
years  against  drunk  driving,  and  we 
must  not  let  it  slip  away.  I  applaud  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, Senator  Gorooh  HxniFHRET,  in 
his  efforts  to  ensure  that  this  vital 
issue  continues  to  receive  the  national 
attention  it  deserves.  With  this  Senate 
Joint  Resolution,  the  National  Drunk 
and  Drugged  Driving  Awareness  Week 
wUl  be  marked  by  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grams, articles  in  the  print  media,  and 
local  initiatives  such  as  dlal-a-ride. 
candlelight  vigils,  and  roadblocks,  all 
aimed  at  increasing  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  of  dnmk  and  drugged 
driving.  Enactment  of  this  week  of 
public  awareness  will  provide  an 
aimual  opportimity  to  focus  attention 
on  the  problem,  assess  the  progress  we 
have  made,  and  address  the  question 
of  further  measures  needed.  It  will, 
indeed,  make  sure  that  we  do  not 
forget  the  enormous  costs  in  huiman 
siiffering  and  dollars  caused  by  the 
combination  of  alcohol,  drugs  and 
driving. 

I  will  work  toward  speedy  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  Join  me  and  the 
sponsor  of  this  proposal.  Senator  Hum- 
FHRBT,  in  this  effort.  The  problems 
caused  by  drunk  and  drugged  driving 
affect  every  citizen  of  every  State  in 
our  Nation,  and  we  must  all  Join  the 
effort  to  eradicate  this  most  serious  of 
national  problems. 
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RAUL  ADAMS  NOMINATION 
Mii  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  nomi 


nation  of  Paul  A.  Adams  to  be  inspec- 
tor general  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
April  2,  1985  and  was  favorably  report- 
ed bf  that  committee  on  May  8.  1985. 
On  way  8,  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  of 
whi(^  I  am  chairman,  for  a  period  not 
to  eaceed  20  calendar  days. 

Tl|e  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  reviewed  biographical  and  fi- 
nancial information  supplied  to  the 
com^ttee  by  Mr.  Adams  and  conduct- 
ed ai  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  his  ex- 
peri^ce.  qualifications,  suitability, 
and  Integrity  to  serve  in  the  position 
for  #hlch  he  has  been  nominated. 

Ml!.  Adams  has  been  involved  in  in- 
vest^atory  work  for  the  Government 
for  more  than  20  years.  He  has  been 
with  the  office  of  the  inspector  gener- 
al of  HUD  since  1969.  where  he  began 
servfcig  as  deputy  inspector  general  in 
198ft 

Tne  preliminary  review  conducted 
by  Ihe  committee  revealed  nothing 
which  would  appear  to  preclude  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Adams.  That  fact, 
couifled  with  Mr.  Adams  long  time  ex- 
perience at  HUD  and  the  favorable 
recotnmendatlon  of  the  Ranking  Com- 
mltt^,  led  committee  members,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  to  deter- 
mine that,  in  this  particular  instance, 
it  wis  not  necessary  for  the  committee 
to  complete  a  full  review  of  the  nomi- 
nation, to  conduct  a  hearing  or  take 
fornAal  action  on  the  matter. 

Tms  determination,  however,  does 
not  In  any  way  indicate  the  commit- 
tee'^ intention  not  to  fully  consider  or 
vote  on  other  nominations  of  inspector 
general  in  various  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  which  are  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 


SEORETART  BROCK  AT  THE  ILO 
I  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
likejto  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
remfu-ks  of  Secretary  of  Labor  William 
E.  Brock  at  the  71st  Session  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization  con- 
f eretice  in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Secre- 
tary Brock  discussed  several  of  the 
preesing  issues  which  confront  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  ILO's  member  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Secretary  Brock's  speech,  deliv- 
ered on  June  19,  1985,  be  printed  in 
theiREcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
wasi  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reoori},  as  follows: 

Spsech  or  SEcnrrARY  of  Labor  Wuxiam  E. 
Brock 

T]  tank  you.  Mr.  President. 

B(  fore  commenting  on  the  Report  of  the 
Director  General,  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
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late  you  oi  your  election  «s  President  of 
this  year'4  Conference.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  under  your  leadership  this  Conference 
will  produte  more  than  Just  fine  words— 
that  we  wi^  see  something  of  tangible  bene- 
fit to  workers  around  the  world  result  from 
our  mutual  efforts. 

I  believe  we  have  that  opportunity  this 
year  because  of  the  vital  importance  of  the 
topic  the  t>h'ector  General  has  chosen  for 
his  report-j-industrial  relations  and  tripar- 
tism. 

This  report  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  high  qaality  and  objective  work  we  have 
come  to  expert  from  the  Director  General 
and  the  fiiJe  ILO  staff. 

Mr.  Prendent,  I  would  \Vis.e  to  concentrate 
this  momi^  on  three  critical  issues  raised 
in  the  Director  General's  Report:  first,  the 
role  of  gofenunent  in  industrial  relations; 
second,  thf  legitimate  political  Interests  of 
trade  unioss:  and  finally,  the  unique  oppor- 
tunities pijesented  by  effective  labor/man- 
agement CMperation. 

In  many  ways  the  question  of  the  role  of 
government  is  the  central  issue.  The  mem- 
bers of  thic  Organization  represent  a  broad 
range  of  experiences  in  this  area.  In  some 
countries,  such  as  my  own,  government 
plays  vlrtiially  no  role  in  private  sector  in- 
dustrial relations.  In  other  countries  the 
govemmeiit  plays  a  very  important  role. 

Sometimes  the  government's  role  may  be 
such  that  ineither  trade  unions  nor  collec- 
tive bargaiUng  exist  In  any  real  sense.  That 
is  true.  I  think,  when  governments  or  politi- 
cal parties  play  a  "leading  role"  over  trade 
unions. 

In  my  view,  an  excessively  strong  govern- 
ment role  in  industrial  relations  poses  a 
number  of  problems. 

First,  it  raises  questions  with  respect  to 
fundamen^l  principles  laid  down  in  the 
IliO'B  Constitution  and  in  its  standards  on 
freedom  qf  association  and  collective  bar- 
gaining.    I 

And  secondly,  to  the  extent  that  govern- 
ment intf^ention  acts  to  restrict  worker 
freedoms  and  restrain  wages  and  working 
conditions^  i^  could  affect  international 
trade.        I 

Those  wfio  gathered  in  Versailles  sixty-six 
years  ago  to  establish  this  Organization 
were  clearly  worried  about  that.  In  the  pre- 
amble to  the  ILO  Constitution  they  warned 
that  "the  failure  of  any  nation  to  adopt 
hiunane  conditions  of  labor  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  other  nations  which  desire  to  im- 
prove thq  conditions  in  their  own  coun- 
tries."      I 

In  a  world  so  dependent  on  international 
trade,  that  Is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  this:  When 
workers  Who  are  not  free  to  pursue— inde- 
pendently'—their  economic,  social  and  politi- 
cal Interests  they  are  being  denied  the  op- 
portunity} to  improve  their  working  condi- 
tions—to aiake  them  "humane." 

For  that  reason,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  in  the  Director-Gen- 
eral's Report  is  that  a  trend  may  be  develop- 
ing in  many  parts  of  the  world — even  among 
some  centrally  planned  economies — toward 
a  less  dominant  and  interventionist  role  for 
governments. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  chosen  a 
path  that  allows  for  even  greater  freedoms 
for  our  workers  and  firms  than  ever  before. 
And  the  insults,  I  think,  speak  for  them- 
selves.     I 

In  the  last  four  and  one-half  years  we 
have  spai^ed  an  entrepreneurial  spirit  that 
is  creating  some  50,000  new  businesses  every 
month.  We  have  added  300.000  new  Jobs  a 
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montli  for  29  straight  months— 345,000  last 
month,  to  be  predae— half  of  which  are  in 
firms  leas  than  four  years  old. 

And  while  many  of  these  new  Jobs  are  In 
the  services  sector,  they  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  unskilled,  low  wage  Jobs  as  some 
suggest.  In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  added 
almost  a  million  new  hospital  Jobs  and 
nearly  400,000  new  computer  and  data  proc- 
essing Jobs— industries  with  high  hourly 
earnings. 

Why  has  this  happened?  A  lot  of  it  is  be- 
cause, by  reducing  taxes  and  imnecessary 
government  regulation,  we  have  demon- 
strated our  faith  that  individuals,  in  pursu- 
ing their  own  best  interesta,  serve  the  coUec- 
tlve  good  as  weU.  That's  not  Jiist  economic 
theory,  it's  common  sense  as  well. 

What  about  the  political  role  of  trade 
unions? 

I  know  of  no  truly  democratic  country  in 
which  trade  unions  do  not  play  a  significant 
political  role.  Certainly  they  do  in  the 
United  SUtes.  And  the  AFL-CIO  this  past 
February  indicated  that  it  intends  to  contin- 
ue and  even  expand  its  poUtlcal  efforts. 

The  ILO  has  c  early  recognised  that  trade 
unions  have  tho  rikht  to  pursue  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  through  political 
action.  And  as  members,  we  are  obligated  to 
respect  that  right. 

I  am  troubled,  therefore,  that  some  gov- 
ernments deny  the  right  of  political  action 
to  independent  trade  unions,  and  sometimes 
enforce  that  denial  through  the  most  ex- 
treme measures  measures  which  violate 
fundamental  ILO  principles  of  freedom  of 
association. 

These  are  universal  principles.  They  don't 
apply  to  Just  one  group  of  countries,  and 
not  another. 

Last  year  this  Organization  reaffirmed 
the  universal  nature  of  these  principles  as 
well  as  the  machinery  for  supervising  their 
implementation.  Today  the  ILO's  system  of 
standards  and  supervision  remains  intact. 
That  In  itself  Is  heartening. 

But  it  will  wither  away  if  it  is  not  used,  or 
is  used  in  a  discriminatory  fashion.  Just  as 
surely  as  if  it  had  been  formally  altered.  We 
do  no  believe  the  majority  of  ILO  members 
want  this  to  happen.  And  we  Join  those  who 
are  committed  to  resisting  either  the  formal 
or  de  facto  dismantling  of  this  vital  system. 

Without  strong  and  independent  trade 
unions  we  would  not  be  seeing  the  growing 
trend  toward  cooperative  labor /manage- 
ment relations.  Even  before  I  became  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  I  was  struck  by  the  tremen- 
doiu  potential  of  such  cooperative  relation- 
ships. 

The  Director  General's  Report  correctly 
notes  that  in  the  United  States  the  Impetus 
for  labor /management  cooperation  often  is 
economic  adversity.  Cert^nly  recessions  as 
well  as  intense  competition  brought  on  by 
deregulation  or  Increaring  Imports  has  been 
a  significant  incentive  for  more  cooperative 
efforts. 

But  those  factors  do  not  provide  a  com- 
plete explanation.  If  they  did,  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  would  fade  as  economic  growth 
and  prosperity  relieved  the  competitive 
pressures. 

And  I  don't  think  that's  going  to  happen. 

Why?  Because  something  more  fundamen- 
tal is  taking  place.  In  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries  the  labor  force  itself 
Is  changing— more  women,  more  young 
woriters,  better  education.  These  workers 
often  see  themselves  as  more  than  simply 
interchangeable  parts  on  an  assembly  line. 
They  see  themselves  as  individuals— and 
they  demand  to  be  treated  as  such. 


The  nature  of  the  work  is  also  rtongiTig 
New  technologies  often  demand  a  more 
flexible  approach  to  the  organisation  of 
woric— one  guided  by  greater  interaction,  un- 
derstanding, and  cooperaUon  between  labor 
aiMl  management. 

In  the  United  SUtes  we  are  wltnewlng 
dramatic  results  from  such  cooperative  ef- 
forts. In  the  automobile  indiutry  labor  and 
management  are  worUng  together  to  ease 
hardships  which  may  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  new  technology  and  other  dislo- 
cations. One  of  these  agreements  fa^in^ifT  a 
$1  billion  fund  for  retraining  «»«<  reassign- 
ing such  dislocated  woricers. 

In  the  Department  of  I^bor  in  Washing- 
ton we  have  established  a  new  labor/man- 
agement ooopoatian  staff  to  follow  develop- 
menta  of  this  type.  It  will.  I  hope,  soon 
become  a  resource  that  unions  and  manage- 
ment can  use  to  search  for  successful  solu- 
tions to  specific  problems. 

That  same  sort  of  aervloe  could  be  provid- 
ed by  the  ILO  on  an  intematioaal  basis  by 
collecting  and  (ilf  iiiliistliii  inf onnatlao  on 
successful  cooperative  labor/manacement 
approaches  to  solving  difficult  moblema. 

Because  we  attach  so  much  importance  to 
promoting  wutb.  cooperation,  the  United 
States  Department  of  LiAor  is  prepared  to 
provide  a  special  financial  grant  to  the  ILO 
to  develop  a  small  pQot  project  in  this  area. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
the  Director  Oeneral  consider.  In  conjuno- 
tion  with  the  Turin  Center,  holding  a  tripar- 
tite meeting  to  oonslder  suooeasful  experi- 
ences of  labor/management  cooperation  In 
developing  effective  training  and  retraining 
programs  in  advance  of  the  introduction  of 
new  technology. 

We  all  know  that  the  pace  of  new  technol- 
ogy Is  accelerating.  It  affects  industrialted. 
newly  industrialised,  and  developing  coun- 
tries alike.  Just  look  at  alrilne  reservation 
offices  in  virtually  any  major  city  In  the 
world  to  see  how  far  and  how  fast  video  dis- 
play eqtUpment  has  spread,  for  example. 

All  too  often,  however,  the  training  and 
retraining  needs  aasoriated  with  new  tech- 
nology are  only  considered  late  In  the 
game-sometimeB  too  late. 

The  answer  in  many  esses  may  be  eariy 
and  dose  labor/manacement  cooperation  to 
define  the  training  needs  aiul  '^ahlish  an 
effective  Joint  approach  to  fiUing  those 
needs. 

What  we  envision  under  the  proposed 
pQot  project  is  to  have  the  ILO  devdop  a 
number  of  case  hlstottos  ^•^^"vinMnw  ex- 
amples of  labor/management  cooperation  in 
training  for  new  technology.  Those  case  his- 
tories, in  turn.  ta^gbX.  mm  as  the  basis  for  a 
small  tripartite  meeting  using  the  Turin 
Center's  vast  experience  in  this  field. 

The  end  result  might  be  a  report  which 
could  be  made  available  to  governments, 
workers,  and  employers  In  ILO  member 
countries. 

I  and  my  staff  are  prepared  to  discuss 
such  a  grant  with  the  Director  OeneraL 
This  offer  reflects,  sgain,  the  high  regard 
we  have  for  the  ILO  Secretariat,  and  for  the 
priority  we  place  on  the  Organisation's 
technical  objectives  and  aetiritiss. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  empha- 
sizing stmiethlng  the  Director  Oeneral  says 
In  his  own  concluding  remarks:  "Where  in- 
dustrial relations  are  not  yet  well  developed 
and  dialogue  is  very  limited  or  non-existent, 
the  aim  should  be  to  build  this  uniqtie  Insti- 
tution of  dialogue." 

I  can  think  of  no  more  Important  role  for 
the  ILO  than  to  help  promote  such  institu- 
tions of  dialogue— whether  it  be  through 
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traditional  collective  bargaining  or  through 
new  fonns  of  labor-management  relations. 
It's  a  difficult  task,  but  one  worthy  of  this 
Organization.  ■ 

"Thank  you. 


THE  49TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
RANDOLPH-8HEPPARD  ACT 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today.  Jime  20.  1985.  mariEs  the  49th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  a  landmark 
law  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  blind 
and  visually  impaired  persons  who 
have  benefited  from  the  act. 

As  this  nationwide  sjrstem  providing 
blind  persons  the  opportunity  to  oper- 
ate service  stands  in  Federal  and  State 
office  buildings  enters  Its  50th  year  of 
suooess,  it  behooves  us  to  reflect  on 
the  tremendous  benefits  this  program 
has  gained  for  its  participants.  Lives 
that  could  have  been  lost  to  the  mis- 
oonoeptl(Hi  that  disability  means  no 
ability  have  instead  been  fulfilled. 
Self-worth  and  realization  have  re- 
placed dependency.  Our  Nation  as  a 
whole  has  benefited  as  much  as  the 
Randolph-Sheppard  vendors  thon- 
selves. 

No  celebration  of  the  Randolph- 
Sheppard  Act  would  be  complete  if  it 
did  not  recognize  the  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  disabled  persons  that 
remain  the  legacy  of  the  act's  sponsor, 
our  former  colleague  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph of  West  Virginia.  And  as  we  re- 
flect on  the  act  bearing  his  name,  we 
indeed  honor  the  man  who  has  done 
so  much  to  improve  the  lives  of  so 
many  of  our  feUow  citizens  with  dls- 
abniUes. 


INTERMENT  SERVICES  FOR 
P02C.  ROBERT  DEAN  STETHEM 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege,  together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sarbahxs], 
the  honorable  Harry  Hughes,  Gover- 
nor of  BCaryland,  Congresspersons 
BKHTunr,  Bthom,  Dtsoh,  and  Mixttl- 
8KI  to  have  Joined  the  family  and 
friends  of  P02c.  Robert  D.  Stethem. 
who  this  afternoon  was  buried  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  Arlington. 
VA. 

To  share  with  our  other  colleagues 
and  Americans  across  our  land  the 
very  moving  services  for  this  coura- 
geous young  sailor,  participated  in  by 
an  equally  courageous  naval  family.  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  words 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  D.  Wendd 
Cover  and  the  statement  made  by 
Robert  Stethem's  father,  Mr.  Richard 
Stethem.  be  printed  in  the  Raooan. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materi- 
al was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 
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iMTBamT 

(By  Rev.  D.  Woidel  Cover,  Piator,  Word  of 

life  AMemUy  of  Ood  Church.  Sprlnc- 

flekLVA) 

Today  we  aUnd  on  thto  hallowed  ground 
that  haa  been  set  aside  for  the  burial  of 
those  who  have  aerved  our  country  In  de- 
fense of  the  Ubertiee  and  Justice  that  we  be- 
lieve Ood  has  ordained.  We  are  here  to  pay 
our  final  respect  and  honor  to  Robert  Dean 
Stethon.  Tlie  memory  of  his  life  wQl  live  on 
with  us.  and  continue  to  inspire  us  to 
uphold  and  pursue  the  cause  for  which  he 
lived  and  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  the 
giving  of  his  life  at  the  age  of  33. 

Our  faith  Is  in  Ood  who  sustained  and  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  our  beloved  brother.  Ood 
haa  given  us  the  promise  to  be  with  us  to 
the  end.  We  live  with  beautiful  memories 
and  strong  faith  and  courage  to  be  true  to 
our  caU  in  service  to  our  God.  our  feUow 
man.  Ood.  Our  country,  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world. 

Not  far,  perhaps  less  then  SO  mQcs  from 
where  Robert  Stetham  gave  hia  life  for  our 
country,  more  than  1900  years  ago,  there 
lived  a  man.  He  waa  more  than  a  man. 
prcvhet  and  teacher.  He  la  the  eternal  Son 
of  Ood  amt  Into  our  world  to  point  ua  to  the 
way  of  Eternal  Ufe.  Peace  and  happlneas. 
His  meaaage  haa  been  rejected  by  many  and 
acomed  by  others.  However,  we  believe  He  Is 
the  answer  to  the  problema  of  our  world  of 
greed,  hatred  and  terroriam  He  la  the  chrlat 
that  Robbie  believe  in  and  aerved. 

One  writer  described  thla  Incomparable 
Chriat  In  the  f oUowing  worda  *  *  * 

More  than  1000  years  ago  there  was  a  man 
bom  contrary  to  the  laws  of  life.  This  man 
lived  In  povoty  and  waa  raiaed  In  obscur- 
ity ••  • 

Only  once  did  He  croaa  the  boundry  of  the 
country  in  which  He  lived:  That  waa  during 
hia  ezOe  In  chUdhood.  In  infancy  he  startled 
a  king:  In  childhood  He  puaded  the  doctors: 
In  manhood  he  ruled  the  course  of  nature, 
walked  upon  the  billows  as  if  on  pavement, 
and  hushed  the  sea  to  sleep. 

He  never  wrote  a  book,  and  yet  all  the  li- 
braries of  the  country  could  not  hold  the 
books  that  have  been  written  about  him. 

He  never  wrote  a  song,  and  yet  He  has  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  more  songs  than  all 
the  song  writer's  combined.  He  never  found- 
ed a  coUece.  but  all  the  schools  put  together 
cannot  boast  of  having  as  many  students. 

The  names  of  the  past  proved  statesman 
of  Ctoeece  and  Rone  have  come  and  gone. 
The  names  of  the  psst  scientists,  philoso- 
phers and  theologians  have  come  and  gone: 
But  the  name  of  this  man  abounds  more 
and  more. 

Though  time  has  spread  1985  years  be- 
tween the  people  of  this  generation  and  the 
scene  of  His  crudfizlon,  yet  He  still  lives. 
Hotxl  could  not  destroy  Him,  and  the  grave 
could  not  hold  Him. 

He  stands  forth  upon  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  heavenly  glory,  proclaimed  by  Ood,  ac- 
knowledged by  angels,  adored  by  saints,  and 
feared  by  devUs,  as  the  living  personal 
Christ,  our  Lord,  or  Savior,  and  our  Ood. 

Jesus  left  no  book,  no  tract  or  written 
page  behind  Him,  He  bequeathed  no  system, 
no  philosophy,  no  theology,  no  legislation. 
He  raiaed  no  armies,  organised  no  Institu- 
tions, held  no  office,  sought  no  Influence. 
He  was  no  scholar,  and  yet  He  is  more 
quoted  than  any  other  writer  In  all  of  histo- 
ry. His  sayings  at  times  are  on  almost  every 

tongue,  and  His  words  have  literally  gone 
out  Into  all  the  world.  No  man  ever  laid 
down  bis  life  In  Asia  or  in  Africa  to  trans- 
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late  Flato  or  Aristotle,  Kant  or  Hegel. 
8hake4>eare  or  Milton,  but  himdreds  have 
died  td  carry  Jesus'  priceless  words  to  the 
ends  of  the  Earth.  Several  htmdred  lan- 
guages! have  been  reduced  to  writing  In 
order  ^  transmit  His  life  giving  message. 
Savage!  tribes  have  been  uplifted,  cannibals 
dvlliae^  head  hunters  converted,  schools 
and  cof  eges  founded,  and  the  character  and 
cultura  of  individuals  and  of  peoples  have 
been  clanged  as  the  result  of  the  Influence 
of  Hls)words  which  are  creative  spirit  and 
life. 

Chri^  gave  us  the  key  to  happiness  and 
world  peace  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Blatthfw,  Chapter  S. 

Blesa^  are  the  poor  In  the  spirit:  For 
theirs  h  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  For  they 
shall  bk  comforted. 

Blessed  are  the  meek:  For  they  shall  In- 
herit tie  Earth. 

BlessM  are  they  which  do  hunger  and 
thirst  ffter  righteousness:  For  they  shall  be 
flUed. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful:  For  they  shall 
obtain  mercy. 

Blesspd  are  the  pure  In  heart:  For  they 
shaUs^eOod. 

Blesttd  are  the  peacemakers:  For  they 
shaU  bt  caUed  the  children  of  Ood. 

Bles^  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteciusness'  sake:  For  theirs  Is  the  King- 
dom of.Heaven. 

Blessed  are  ye,  when  men  persecute  you, 
and  shMl  say  all  manner  of  evU  against  you 
f alsely^  for  My  sake. 

Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  For  great 
is  your  reward  in  Heaven:  For  so  persecuted 
they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you. 

Our  prayer  is  that  soon  the  Prince  of 
Peace  Ihall  return.  Then  the  scripture  of 
Isaiah  1:3-4  shaU  be  a  reality. 

And  h  shall  come  to  pass  In  the  last  days 
that  tlie  moimtalns  of  the  Lord's  bouse 
shall  b^  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains aid  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills 
and  all  nations  shall  flow  Into  It.  And  many 
peoplejshall  go  and  say.  Come  ye,  let  us  go 
up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord  to  the  house 
of  the  Ood  of  Jacob  and  he  will  teach  us  his 
ways  and  we  will  walk  In  His  paths  for  out 
of  Ziod  shall  go  forth  the  law.  And  the  word 
of  the  [Lord  from  Jerusalem.  And  He  shall 
Judge  among  the  nations  and  shall  rebuke 
many  aeople: 

Andlthey  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowsliues  and  their  spears  into  pruning 
hooks,  ination  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation^  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any- 
more •  •  •. 

And  as  the  Apostle  John  In  Revelations 
puts  It) 

The  Kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Ood  and  He  shall  reign 
forevef. 

For  4s  much  as  it  hath  pleased  our  Heav- 
enly Ifather  to  take  unto  Himself  our  be- 
loved ^Robert  Dean  Stethem,  we  here 
Hia  body  to  the  ground.  We  will 
cherish  the  memory  of  this  out- 
young  American  who  in  bravery 
1  life  while  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
the  seed  that  is  planted  reap  great 
.  now  and  for  eternity.  May  it  be 
of  stopping  the  violence,  terror- 
l  suffering  of  iimocent  victims  of  ter- 
throughout  the  world.  In  faith  we 
to  the  time  we  shall  be  re- 
united with  him. 

For  the  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from 
Heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  Voice  of  the 
archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  Ood:  And 
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Christ  shan  rise  flrst:  Then  we 

afve  and  remain  shall  be  caught 

with  them  In  the  clouds,  to 

Uk^  In  the  air  And  so  shall  we 

witli  the  Lord.  (I  Thessalonians 


Statxickrt  fT  Ma.  Ricbakd  L.  Stxtrxm, 

FaTHKB  or  ROBXKT  D.  SIRHBI.  IHTBUfBMT 

SxavicKS  POK  HIS  Son 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  all 
who  have  be^  praying  with  us. 

We  thank  pOl  who  have  come  to  us,  giving 
us  strength  gnd  sumiort. 

Let  us  continue  to  pray  for  the  families  of 
the  hostages  and  pray  for  their  safe  return 
home. 

Robert's  spirit  and  love  for  life  will  live 
with  all  of  u4  forever. 


'uiforei 
\t3J01 


>IS  MERTBS 

Mr.  MA'FHIAS.  Mr.  President,  sever- 
al weeks  ago.  In  the  wake  of  the  Bit- 
burg  controversy,  Alois  Mertes.  my 
neighbor  at  a  conference  (we  were 
seated  alidutbetlcally)  passed  me  a 
note,  whlcll  said,  in  effect: 

The  Senatje  resolution  on  Bltburg  should 
not  have  igxiored  Oerman  soldiers  who  were 
not  Nazis— ^}ermans  such  as  Richard  von 
Weissaecker,  Helmut  Schmidt,  Franz  Josef 
Strauss,  Walter  Scheel,  Alois  Mertes. 

It  was  typical  of  Alois  Mertes  that 
he  was  cofomltted  to  a  better  under- 
standing between  Oermany  and  the 
United  States  even  when  he  felt  per- 
sonally hurt  and  aggrieved.  His  con- 
stituency, including  Bitburg.  had 
steadfastly  opposed  Hitler  and  Nazism 
at  the  polls,  so  he  felt  it  was  less  than 
Justice  to  have  It  branded  as  a  den  of 
Nazis.  Bui  instead  of  cursing,  his 
method  was  to  inform,  convince,  and 
persuade.  He  did  so  at  more  than  one 
forum,  including  a  notable  address  to 
the  79th  Apnual  Meeting  to  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress  In  New  York 
City  on  May  2,  1985. 

I  cite  tt^  incident,  not  because  It 
was  the  la^  that  I  Imow  about  Alois 
Mertes,  but  because  it  was  typical  of 
him.  He  ftlt  deeply  about  principles 
such  as  Jutoce  and  freedom  and  they 
were  threatened  he  spoke  out.  An- 
other notable  instance  was  his  re- 
sponse, as' a  Catholic  lasmum,  to  the 
pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  armament.  Only  a 
deeply  committed  individual  would 
have  atteiipted  it  and  only  a  broadly 
educated  and  thoughtful  one  could 
have  achieved  it. 

And  now  Alois  Mertes  is  dead,  struck 
down  by  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of 
63  while  he  was  serving  as  Minister  of 
State  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany.  The 
German  people  have  lost  more  than  a 
public  official,  they  have  a  wise  and 
compassioliate  citizen  who  was  a  faith- 
ful servant  in  the  finest  tradition. 

America  I  has  lost  a  friend  who  cared 
enough  a^ut  friendship  to  set  the 
record  sti&ight  when  he  thought  it 


needed  correction,  and  one  who  would 
fight  for  us  when  he  was  convinced 
that  we  were  right.  He  was  a  historian 
and  made  his  Judgments  in  the  long 
sweep  of  history.  But  Alois  Mertes  was 
a  man  of  feeling  and  a  man  of  compas- 
sion whose  deep  humanity  will  be 
missed  at  the  highest  levels  of  world 
affairs. 
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WEST  vmomiA'S  birthdati 

Mr.  ROCKEFELLER.  Mr.  President, 
today  is  West  Virginia's  official  birth- 
day. It  was  on  this  day  in  1863  that 
West  Virginia  took  her  place  as  the 
35th  State  in  the  Union. 

Many  historians  claim  that  West 
Virginia's  birth  came  as  a  response  to 
slavery,  but  West  Virginia's  history 
began  long  before  the  Civil  War.  Im- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  curiosity  and  ad- 
venture, Virginians  began  to  probe  the 
unknown  West.  In  1670,  John  Lederer 
climbed  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  to 
gaze  down  upon  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  1731,  Morgan  Morgan  set- 
tled in  today's  Berkely  County.  And 
prior  to  and  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Oeorge  Washington  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  Kanawha  Valley. 

Washington  developed  great  respect 
for  the  character  and  resourcefulness 
of  those  early  pioneers  who  chose  to 
settle  in  northwestern  Virginia.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he 
once  declared  that  if  all  else  fails  he 
was  prepared  to  "repair  with  a  single 
standard  to  West  Augusta  (as  north- 
western Virginia  was  denominated), 
and  there  to  rally  a  band  of  patriots 
who  would  meet  the  enemy  at  the 
Blue  Ridge,  and  there  establish  the 
boundary  of  a  free  empire  in  the 
West." 

Washington  filed  claims  to  nearly 
34,000  acres  of  present-day  West  Vir- 
ginia. Along  with  other  claims  was  a 
Kanawha  Valley  plantation  site  of 
about  11,000  acres  Just  downstream 
from  today's  Charleston,  the  present 
capital.  It  was  there  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kanawha  River  that  Washington 
launched  a  small  but  thriving  settle- 
ment. Washington  saw  that  north- 
western Virginia's  mountain  wilder- 
ness encompassed  a  vast  and  promis- 
ing potential. 

Northwestern  Virginia  began  to 
grow  in  many  wajrs  often  at  odds  with 
its  eastern  neighbors.  Since  the  Alle- 
ghenies  were  so  forbiddtaig,  east-west 
travel  was  difficult.  As  a  result,  north- 
western Virginia  was  settled  mainly  by 
New  Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  and 
Pennsylvanians  who  emigrated  into 
Virginia  via  the  Ohio  River.  Budding 
coal,  iron,  and  chemical  industries 
likewise  set  northwestern  Virginia 
apart  from  its  predominately  agrarian 
compatriot. 

In  spite  of  such  differences,  howev- 
er, northwestern  Virginians  played  an 
active  role  in  Virginia's  antebellum  po- 
litical life.  Allied  with  like-minded  re- 


formers from  Virginia,  they  brought 
together  the  "Reform  Convention"  to 
equalize  representation  in  the  Virginia 
Oeneral  Assembly  for  the  counties 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

Even  though  some  concessions  were 
made  to  the  west,  there  still  remained 
many  sources  of  friction  between  the 
eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State. 
The  breaking  point  came  in  April  1861, 
when  Virginia,  responding  to  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter,  passed  an  or- 
dinance of  secession  and  cast  her  lot 
with  the  Confederacy.  This  caused  the 
West  Virginia  delegates  to  leave  Rich- 
mond and  return  home  to  promote 
Unionist  sentiment. 

Conventions  were  held,  and  constitu- 
tions were  formed,  and  a  bill  providing 
for  the  statehood  of  West  Virginia  was 
sent  to  Washington.  After  careful  re- 
flection and  consultation  with  his  Cab- 
inet, President  Abraham  Lincoln 
signed  the  biU  whereby  West  Virginia 
was  to  be  added  to  the  Union  as  a  new 
State. 

On  April  20,  1863.  President  Lincoln 
issued  a  proclamation  stating  that  60 
dajrs  from  that  date  West  Virginia 
should  enter  the  UnloiL 

Thus  on  Jime  20,  1863,  West  Virgin- 
ia became  the  35th  State  of  the  Uztlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  West 
Virginia  and  her  heritage,  and  even 
prouder  to  represent  her  people.  West 
Virginians  are  a  sturdy  people,  living 
and  woridng  in  one  of  our  cotmtry's 
most  beautiful  regions.  A  State 
famous  for  its  high  mountains,  rush- 
ing streams,  and  vast  forests.  West 
Virginia  is  truly  "Wild  and  Wonder- 
ful." 

I  wish  a .  very  happy  birthday  to 
West  Virginia  and  for  aU  West  Virgin- 
ians a  future  that  will  fulf 01  and  sur- 
pass George  Washington's  dream  for 
that  wilderness  empire  in  the  West 


NA'nONAL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
WORKPLACE  WEEK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  week 
of  June  16  to  June  22  marks  "National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week."  The 
designation  of  this  week  and  the  ac- 
tivities that  have  been  planned  give  us 
an  important  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
this  country's  progress  in  upholding 
necessary  health  and  safety  guidelines 
in  the  workplace. 

Necessity  being  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, we  should  remember  that  our 
most  basic  protections  against  on-the- 
job  accidents  come  from  experience. 
For  instances,  it  has  been  many  years 
since  the  tragedy  at  the  Triangle 
Shirtwaist  Co.,  but  in  recalling  the 
horrors  of  that  day,  we  can.  perhaps, 
gain  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  need  to 
maintain  a  careful  awareness  of 
health  and  safety  practices  in  the 
workplace.  On  March  25,  1911,  at  the 
Triangle  Shirtwaist  Co.,  a  fire  started 
in  a  rag  bin.  One  hundred  forty-six 
workers  died  in  that  tragic  fire  be- 


cause fire  hazards  were  consistently  ig- 
nored, exit  doors  were  locked  from  the 
outside,  and  fire  ladders  could  not 
reach  to  the  upper  floors  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rightly 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  such  an 
event  taking  place  in  these  times,  and 
we  are  fortunate  to  be  confident  that 
it  would  not.  The  Triangle  fire,  and  a 
frightenlngly  high  rate  of  other  simi- 
lar occurrences,  prompted  significant 
reforms  in  safety  standards  and  an 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  inad- 
equate prevention  practices.  We  have 
made  tremendoiis  strides  in  improving 
health  and  safety  protections,  but  an 
awareness  week  serves  to  highlight  the 
need  for  ongoing  efforts  to  improve 
prevention  programs,  as  well  as  to 
showcase  our  achievements. 

The  American  Society  of  Safety  En- 
gineers, in  particular,  deserves  special 
mention  for  their  woi^  in  protecting 
against  on-the-job  accidents  and  inju- 
ries. Their  motto  is  "Safety  Through 
Education."  and  they  have  Joined  with 
Government  agencies,  business,  and 
industry,  to  promote  in-house  educa- 
tion and  training  and  an  Increased 
awareness  of  eiiu>loyee  and  employer 
responsibilities  for  a  safe  working  en- 
vironment. 

We  can  hope  that  these  and  other 
efforts  to  make  good  use  of  this  week 
will  be  successful  in  leading  to  ever 
lower  incidents  of  injuries  on  the  Job. 


A  SPECIFIC  PLAN  TO  COMBAT 
WORLDWIDE  TERRORISM 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Eu- 
ropean Affairs  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  I  feel  compeUed 
to  address  the  hostage  situation.  Mr. 
President,  the  hostage  crisis  in  Leba- 
non has  aroused  Justified  anger 
throughout  this  country.  Innocent 
people  are  being  threatened  by  a  fa- 
natical group  of  terrorists  who  put 
their  own  political  and  social  views 
above  any  regard  for  human  life.  This 
contradicts  every  principle  our  coim- 
try  is  based  on.  We  cannot  understand 
it. 

There  have  been  many  speeches  an- 
guishing the  fact  our  dtlzais  are  being 
held  hostage.  America  represents  a 
hope  that  peace  and  reason  can  over- 
come passion  and  fanaticism.  An 
attack  like  this  one  is  an  attack 
against  the  ideals  our  Nation  stands 
for.  It  is  an  attack  against  the  soul  of 
our  Nation. 

Although  many  have  eloquently  ex- 
pressed our  anger  over  the  situation, 
there  have  been  few  concrete  propos- 
als recommending  specific  solutions  to 
the  problem  of  terrorism.  On  Monday 
I  was  the  first  to  publicly  call  for  a 
review  of  airport  security  at  Athens 
International  Airport  But  this  is  a 
minor  matter  in  terms  of  the  terrorist 
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problem.  Today  I  would  like  to  express 
my  ideas  of  what  actions  could  be 
taken  to  solve  the  overall  terrorism 
problem.  These  suggestions  are  includ- 
ed In  a  letter  to  President  Reagan  that 
I  am  sending  today.  We  can  talk  about 
the  problem  all  we  want.  We  can  ex- 
press anger  all  we  want.  But  the  prob- 
lem can  only  be  solved  by  taking  effec- 
tive actions  to  combat  the  growing  ter- 
rorist threat. 

Secretary  of  State  Shultz  recently 
suggested  that  we  develop  a  special  In- 
telligence and  Paramilitary  Organiza- 
tion with  broad  authority.  Although 
this  idea  was  criticized  by  the  media 
and  many  Members  of  Congress,  this 
crisis  demonstrates  that  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  such  a  force.  This 
force  should  be  given  the  authority  to 
track  down  and  UU  organizers  of  ter- 
rorist activity.  The  force  could  make 
pre-emptive  strikes  under  some  limited 
circumstance.  This  may  soimd  severe. 
I  certainly  do  not  believe  that  this  au- 
thority should  be  used  unless  it  is  very 
clear  who  the  organizers  are.  Nonethe- 
less, terrorists  who  threaten,  take  hos- 
tage and  kiU  innocent  people,  deserve 
no  special  treatment.  Some  may  argue 
that  such  action  would  violate  their 
rights.  But  their  actions  are  designed 
to  destroy  the  system  of  government 
that  acknowledges  these  rights.  They 
have  no  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others.  Their  attacks  are  in  essence  an 
act  of  war  against  oiu-  Nation  and  our 
ideals.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  enforc- 
ing civil  laws.  This  is  a  matter  of  re- 
pealing an  attack  against  our  Nation 
and  our  Ideals. 

Second,  I  would  urge  the  news  media 
to  reach  an  informal  agreement  with 
the  President  not  to  report  the  move- 
ments of  our  military  forces  during  a 
terrorist  crisis.  These  reports  give  the 
terrorists  knowledge  of  every  move  we 
make.  It  makes  it  easy  for  them  to 
plan  wajrs  to  avoid  or  resist  rescue  at- 
tempts. I  understand  that  the  media 
has  shown  restraint  during  this  crisis 
upon  request  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Such  restraint— and  perhaps 
a  bit  more— is  needed  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent more  leeway  to  work  toward  a  so- 
lution to  a  crisis.  An  agreement  along 
these  lines  before  a  crisis  begins  would 
be  clearer  and  more  effective  than  the 
restraint  on  request  methods  now  uti- 
lized. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  that  the  West- 
em  countries  apply  strict  and  severe 
sanctions  against  any  country  that  co- 
operates with  or  harbors  terrorists. 
Again,  an  agreement  beforehand  with 
our  allies  would  better  ensure  the 
workability  of  such  sanctions.  It  must 
be  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any 
country  aiding  or  assisting  interna- 
tional thugs.  We  must  design  sanctions 
that  hurt.  These  sanctions  should  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  sanctions 
on  trade,  a  moratorium  on  bank  loans, 
and  a  freezing  of  overseas  assets. 


Fourth,  we  must  rally  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  world  together  to 
condemn  and  pledge  to  combat  terror- 
ism. 1^^  Is  important.  Terrorism  is  an 
act  of;  war  against  the  civilized  world 
and  al  its  institutions.  Together,  with 
the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  we  can  work  together  to  elimi- 
nate this  terrorist  threat.  This  could 
take  place  in  the  form  of  an  Interna- 
tional Organization  on  Terrorism.  The 
spedfi:  actions  of  this  international 
effort  bhould  include: 

First,  an  inventory  of  the  substantial 
strengths  and  resources  of  the  civilized 
worldfo  combat  terrorism: 

Second,  a  coordination  of  intelli- 
gence activities  between  countries  to 
combat  International  terrorism; 

Third,  an  agreement  to  deal  with 
captuned  and  convicted  terrorists  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  that  they  will 
never  i  engage  in  terrorist  activities 
again; 

Fourth,  a  coordinated  effort  to 
apply  diplomatic  and  economic  pres- 
sure on  any  governments  aiding  or  fos- 
tering terrorism;  and 

Fifth,  publicizing  in  aU  appropriate 
ways  to  the  willingness  of  the  civilized 
world  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
combat  terrorism. 

Many  will  argue  that  such  a  multi- 
lateral effort  is  impossible  given  the 
divergent  economic  and  political  inter- 
ests o|  the  nations  that  would  need  to 
be  inwlved  for  the  effort  to  be  suc- 
cessful. I  disagree.  The  tide  of  terror- 
ism is  sweeping  the  world.  Terrorism  is 
engaged  in  by  a  ruthless,  tyrannical, 
and  fanatical  few.  The  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  not  helpless.  We 
can  respond  to  the  threat.  We  have 
the  resources.  If  we  combine  these  re- 
sourcas  with  courage,  will,  and  convic- 
tion t«  act,  terrorism  can  be  defeated. 
The  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  con- 
fronteid  with  this  growing  threat,  will 
recog4^  the  need  to  act  together. 
The  vnited  States,  through  strong 
unilateral  actions  against  terrorism, 
can  piovlde  the  Impetus  to  get  such  a 
multi^teral  program  started.  I  would 
urge  fhe  President  to  begin  consulta- 
tions With  our  allies  about  such  a  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  possible.  Together, 
the  dvlllzed  world  can  pool  its  re- 
sources to  combat  the  forces  of  terror 
and  anarchy. 

Fln^y,  it  Is  imperative  that  the 
nnite|i  States,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
refuse  to  give  in  to  any  terrorist  de- 
mand!. Without  exception.  We  should 
not  i^gotlate;  we  must  never  give  in. 
The  lerrorists  must  know  that  they 
have  no  hope  of  having  their  demands 
met.  we  must  take  away  their  incen- 
tive t^  act. 

Thflpe  ideas  are,  of  course,  not  en- 
tirely! applicable  to  the  present  crisis. 
The  msldent  is  handling  this  crisis 
well.  .  totions  must  be  taken,  however, 
to  coiabat  futiu%  terrorism.  This  is  a 
long-<  erm  proposal.  I  would  hope  that 
the  Ifreflident  seriously  considers  im- 
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these  suggestions  even 
before  thislcrisis  is  resolved. 

I  have  no  illusion  that  these  actions 
would  be  a  fool-proof  system  against 
future  terrorist  crises.  But  the  very  ex- 
istence of  tuch  a  system  would  likely 
preclude  mbst  terrorist  actions. 

The  Um^  to  act  is  now.  We  must 
take  every  action  possible  to  combat 
the  growing  terrorist  threat.  We  need 
a  concrete  program.  We  need  to  make 
sure  that  {terrorists  know  that  the 
United  States  and  the  civilized  world 
will  act.  I  believe  that  the  proposals 
outlined  here  would  be  a  good  starting 
point  for  such  a  program.  At  least  we 
would  hav4  a  systematic  program— at 
present  w^  have  no  comprehensive 
program. 


AN  UNO: 

Tiva 
curr: 


CIAL  AND  PROVOCA- 
JESSMENT  OF  THE 
SOVIET  LEADERSHIP 


Bfr.  FElXb  Mr.  President,  with  the 
steady  deterioration  in  superpower  re- 
lations having  produced  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion in  United  States-Soviet  contacts, 
we  are  noir  operating  with  only  the 
most  mininial  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  new  si>viet  leadership.  Indeed,  at 
this  jimcture  we  stand  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  Soviet  public  statements  and 
unofficial  contacts  for  insight  into  cur- 
rent Kremlin  policy.  One  such  unoffi- 
cial contadt  occurred  recently  with  a 
visit  to  Moscow  by  Arnold  Saltzman, 
chairman  of  Vista  Resources,  for  a 
series  of  disciissions  with  top  Soviet  of- 
ficials. A  former  Ambassador  in  the 
Kennedy  land  Johnson  administra- 
tions, and  k  man  well  versed  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  diplomacy  and  East-West 
relations,  Mr.  Saltzman  brought  an  ex- 
perienced perspective  to  this  exposiu^ 
to  ciurent  Soviet  thinking. 

Upon  reium.  Mr.  Saltzman  summa- 
rized his  views  in  a  report  which  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  other 
readers  of  the  Record.  Mr.  Saltzman's 
analysis  points  to  a  serious  prospect 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  stra- 
tegic def  enpe  initiative— and  the  Soviet 
response  t«  it— may  be  carrying  us  in- 
exorably i>to  an  ever  more  dangerous 
era  of  strategic  competition.  Accord- 
ingly, I  aak  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  oi!  Mr.  Saltzman's  provocative 
report  be  {printed  in  the  Rtcoro. 

There  baing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordei^  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  asi  follows: 

Report  bt  Akmold  Salizmait 

Pursuant  to  an  invitation  from  Soviet  gov- 
ernment offlclals,  I  have  Just  returned  from 
6  days  of  qiacusalons  about  political,  mili- 
tary and  ectmomlc  lasues  that  affect  bilater- 
al relations  [between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R;  I  met  with  officials  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  VS.  and  Canada,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
try, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Indtis- 
try,  the  UQited  Nations  Association,  the 
State  Planning  Committee  (Oosplan),  the 
Institute  ol  World  Economy  and  Interna- 
tional Relat  ions  and  the  Central  Committee 


of  the  Communist  Party— sometimes  alone 
and  on  occasions  accompanied  by  several 
members  of  the  Business  Council  for  the 
United  Nations.  The  conversations  were 
lensthy,  open,  direct  and  largely  free  of  po- 
lemics—no doubt  aided  by  the  fact  that  I  am 
at  present  not  an  official  of  our  govern- 
ment. While  all  of  the  conversations  dif- 
fered In  content,  the  armaments  race  was 
central  In  every  case. 

Because  of  the  recent  change  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Soviet  Union  there  is  great  cur- 
rent temptation  to  dwell  on  Ctiairman  Gor- 
bachev and  the  top  players  in  the  Polit 
Bureau  and/or  the  Central  Committee. 
While,  indeed,  these  changes  should  be  ana- 
lyzed as  to  how  this  will  effect  the  Soviet 
Union  internally  and  also  relationships  be- 
tween the  U.S.8.R.  and  the  U.S.A..  it  Is  es- 
sential to  stress  the  basic  tenets  which  are 
at  the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  poli- 
cies, which  circimiscribe  Gorbachev's  ac- 
tions and  preclude  the  likelihood  of  dramat- 
ic change  soon. 

First  and  foremost  there  is  the  dedication 
of  both  the  government  and  its  people  to 
the  preservation  of  the  safety  and  integrity 
of  Mother  Russia.  That  deep  feeling  has 
been  true  under  the  Czars  and  is  equally 
true  under  communist  authority.  It  Is  Inten- 
sified by  the  various  wars  fought  on  Russian 
soil  and  the  memory  of  their  dead. 

Second  is  the  desire  of  the  government  to 
spread  its  ideology.  The  party  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  considers  itself  the  "keeper  of  the 
flame",  looks  askance  at  the  "goulash  com- 
munism" of  Hungary  or  the  semi-capitalistic 
adventures  underway  in  China  and  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  their  socialism  pure. 

The  third  major  concern  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  zones  of  control  separating  the 
U.S.S.R.  from  opponents  or  potential  adver- 
saries. Thus,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  are 
in  part  allies  and  in  part  buffers.  Poland 
and  East  Germany  serve  that  dual  purpose 
particularly  well  as  a  bulwark  against  West 
Germany.  There  are  also  spheres  of  oppor- 
tunity such  as  Afghanistan  which  brings 
the  Soviet  Union  closer  to  the  Near  East 
and  also,  under  Soviet  domination,  helps 
aUay  the  Soviet  concern  about  the  large 
Moslem  population  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  fourth  time  honored  desire  of  the 
Russians  has  been  to  be  a  major  player  in 
the  Near  East,  in  its  oil  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf's  strategic  waters.  It  is  part  of  the  old 
Russian  "drang  nach  Oaten."  Their  influ- 
ence has  waned  somewhat  over  the  last 
dozen  years  while  the  U.S.  influence  has  in- 
creased. But  the  Russians  still  have  clients 
in  that  area  and  will  continue  to  try  to 
extend  their  influence. 

These  bedrocks  of  Soviet  political  philoso- 
phy are  fixed,  not  subject  to  substantial 
change  no  matter  who  the  leadership  may 
be. 

There  has  been  considerable  confusion 
and  misunderstanding  In  the  U.S.,  both  be- 
cause of  excessive  pessimism  or  over-opti- 
mism in  regard  to  relations  between  the 
U.3.S.R.  and  the  U.S.A.  We  have,  at  times, 
assumed  some  change  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  these  four 
bedrock  policies— but  actually  they  are  in- 
tractible.  The  Soviet  Union's  incursion  into 
Afghanistan  did  not  really  mark  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  Soviet  Union's  policy, 
although  it  may  have  been  so  perceived  by 
many  in  the  U.S.  It  does  not  suggest  any 
change  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union's  at- 
titudes towards  Central  America.  Latin 
America,  or  any  other  area  that  did  not  al- 
ready exist  during  "friendlier"  periods. 

Part  of  the  alternating  optimism  and  pes- 
simism within  the  VS.  vis-a-vis  the  U.S.S.R. 


is  not  only  how  we  perceive  the  actions  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  Is  a  product  of 
how  the  U.S.  varies  its  own  perception  of  Its 
role  in  the  world,  and  the  steps  we  take  to 
counter  Soviet  ideology.  We  are  In  a  more 
active  period  of  the  "the  containment  of 
communism"  than  was  true  under  President 
Ford.  President  Nixon  or  even  under  Presi- 
dent Carter.  Thus,  the  breakdown  of  de- 
tente Is  obviously  a  two-way  street;  in  part 
the  U.S.  reacts  to  actions  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  in  part  the  Soviet  Union  reacts 
to  "we  will  see  communism  on  the  M?!hftp 
of  history"  or  acts  we  take.  But  it  is  easier 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  wtw*«««  a  consist- 
ent and  largely  inflexible  poU^  In  regard  to 
its  bedrock  principles  referred  to  above  than 
is  true  of  the  U.8.— since  our  purposes  are 
not  as  clearly  defined. 

AU  of  this  background  needed  to  be  stated 
before  we  could  try  to  understand  what  are 
the  actions  we  can  look  to  from  the  Soviet 
leaders.  Gorbachev  did  not  beocnne  chair- 
man of  the  party  because  of  a  basic  shift  In 
Soviet  phUoaophy. 

Listed  below  is  a  checklist  of  what  the  So- 
viets are  thinking  and  planning.  It  la  a  simi- 
mary  of  what  they  told  me. 

In  regard  to  U.S./U.8JBJI.  relationB,  all 
the  tensions  are  the  fault  of  the  VS. 

I.  In  the  military  area— 

(a)  The  U.S.  does  not  wish  an  aooommoda- 
tion  at  Geneva.  Star  Wars  la  offensive  and 
destabilizing.  Regarding  SDI,  the  Russians 
are  prepared  to  agree  to  large  mutual  nucle- 
ar reductions  if  we  abandon  Star  Wan  In 
space.  In  fact,  they  Intend  to  make  that  pro- 
posal in  concrete  terms  at  Geneva.  If  the 
U.S.  persists  with  SDI,  as  I  assured  them  we 
would,  they  will  not  wait  for  a  change  in 
policy,  but  will  move  with  massive  steps  of 
their  own— offensive  in  nature— to  interdict 
Star  Wars.  They  say  it  will  be  quicker  and 
cheaper.  They  add  such  space  adventuring 
is  madness  because  once  begun  it  has  a  self- 
generat'jig  momentum  that  cannot  be  con- 
tained (as  Is  now  possible  with  the  existing 
weapons). 

(b)  The  U.S.  will  not  agree  to  a  no  first 
strike  pledge  which  the  U.S.S  Jl.  has  made- 
further  proof  of  untrustworthiness  and  in- 
transigence by  the  VS. 

(c)  They  claim  parity  exists  between 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  troop 
strength  and  weaponry  and  offer  substan- 
tial force  reductions  which  the  VS.  rejects. 

(d)  They  concentrate  over  and  over  on 
Star  Wars  as  the  key  repeatedly  explaining 
why  it  is  destabilizing.  They  add  that  Wein- 
berger considers  it  offensive— "that  if  the 
U.SJ5.R.  had  It  too  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  U.S."  They  add  that  even  putting  the 
Pershing  Missile  in  Germany— S  minutes 
from  Moscow— was  equated  by  their  putting 
nuclear  submarines  close  to  U.S.  shores— 
thus  again  mutual  deterrence.  But  our  Star 
Wars  and  their  counter-effort  would  forever 
change  the  balance. 

(e)  They  will  make  their  points  at  Geneva. 
to  the  world  press  and  to  the  Peace  Move- 
ment—they think  the  U.S.  will  be  shown  as 
the  impediment  to  peaceful  coexistence. 
(Their  own  Peace  Movement  is  government 
sponsored.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small, 
frowned  upon,  spontaneous  peace  effort.) 

U.  In  the  area  of  trade  and  normal  rela- 
tions— 

(a)  They  propose  normal  trade  relations 
which  the  U.S.  rejects  or  Impedes.  The  U.S. 
does  not  grant  MFN  or  I.M.F.  accommoda- 
tions. 

(b)  The  U.S.  bans  technological  export— 
which  they  understand  and  accept— but 
they  say  the  U.S.  calls  almost  anything  stra- 


tegic, moat  of  which  Is  not— Just  to  put  sand 
on  the  tracks. 

(c)  The  U.S.  cuts  across  existing  con- 
tracts—validly  made  and  approved— thus 
making  normal  trade  arrangements  a  farce. 

(d)  The  U.8.  periodically  restrlcU  trade 
for  political  purposes. 

(e)  The  U.S.  Umlta  or  prevents  exchanges 
of  aU  kinds. 

(f)  The  U.8.  still  bans  Aeroflot  from  land- 
ing in  the  U.8. 

lU.  In  the  area  of  general  attitudes,  the 
VS.  Is  warlike,  war  mongering  and  insult- 
Ing- 

(a)  They  point  to  public  statements  by 
President  Reagan.  Weinberger  and  Bush.  aO 
of  which  have  been  recorded  in  the  press. 
Including  "the  U.S.SJI.  is  an  evil  empire" 
and  "communism  will  be  found  on  the  ash- 
heap  of  history"  and  Weinberger  talking  of 
limited  nuclear  strlkea. 

(b)  At  several  levels  they  referred  to  the 
Truman/Stlmson  exchange  of  1950  which, 
the  SovietB  say,  caUed  for  an  atomic  attack 
against  them  in  1957.  (It  is  difficult  to 
aocQrt  this  as  their  true  beUef  or  whether 
Uiey  were  scoring  points.) 

(c)  They  claim  they  have  a  greater  desire 
to  understand  the  U^S.  than  we  them, 
adding  they  have  more  teachers  teaching 
English  than  we  have  people  learning  Rus- 


Thus.  the  bottom  line  for  them  is  that  the 
U.S.  promotes  confrontation,  wants  to  per- 
petuate the  arms  race,  and  wUl  not  even 
allow  trade  and  normal  exctianges  tc  act  as 
a  partial  bridge  to  aocomntodatlon.  They 
were  not  belligerent  or  threatening  in  tone 
with  me— Just  very  sad— but  firm  in  their  re- 
solve to  meet  whatever  came.  They  are  ab- 
solutely "spooked"  by  Star  Wars. 

Before  turning  to  the  U.SJSJl.'s  internal 
situation,  there  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
attach  great  importance.  At  a  private  meet- 
ing with  the  Central  Committee.  Zagladyn 
offered  the  following.  "The  armaments  situ- 
ation which  threatens  to  explode  makes  no 
sense.  Nowhere  do  our  vital  interests  threat- 
en each  other— neither  how  we  relate  to  Af- 
ghanistan or  you  to  Central  America.  We 
understand  that  unlike  us  you  and  your 
allies  need  the  Middle  Eastern  oil— that  you 
need  to  be  secure  about  that  and  also  as  to 
the  routes  that  get  you  there.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  affirm  those  legitimate  needs  on 
your  part."  There  was  no  quid  pro  quo  men- 
tioned other  than  a  better  climate. 

In  the  2¥t  hour  meeting  much  of  the  time 
was  spent  on  armaments  since  they  feel 
that  unless  that  is  put  to  bed  no  modus  Vi- 
vendi is  possible.  I  told  them  that  President 
Reagan  was  resolute  in  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  SDI  and  most  Americans  accepted 
his  concept  that  it  was  defensive  in  nature. 
He  said  If  so  too  bad  because  it  is  offensive. 
If  left  unmatched  it  would  leave  the  • 
U.S.S.R.  naked  to  nuclear  attack  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  not  waiting  for  a  new  adminis- 
tration to  possibly  back  off.  They  would  re- 
spond "not  with  a  mirror  image  but  with 
something  quicker,  cheaper  and  possibly 
more  destructive."  However,  they  intended 
to  make  concrete  proposals  at  Geneva  for 
massive  reductions  in  nuclear  armaments 
and  would  see  what  might  occur. 

In  regard  to  the  Soviet's  internal  situa- 
tion. I  learned  the  following: 

(a)  As  I  expected,  there  are  no  revolution- 
ary changes  on  the  horizon. 

(b)  Specifically,  they  will  not  move  to- 
wards the  Hungarian  or  Chinese  economic 
approaches— which  they  consider  to  be 
anathema  to  true  Socialism.  They  will  not 
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broaden  the  opportunity  for  private  proper- 
ty or  individual  profits. 

(c)  The  refomu  they  speak  of  are  system 
reforms  designed  to  increase  productivity, 
improve  quality,  get  better  performance  by 
workers,  managers  and  administrators. 

(d>  Much  of  this  they  hope  to  accomplish 
by  "putting  into  practice  what  Andropov 
had  already  put  on  paper."  They  are  going 
to  use  more  carrots  than  sticks  since  they 
have  Just  announced  a  20%  Increase  in  pay 
for  lower  wage-earners.  25%  for  teachers 
and  very  high  bonuses  for  engineers,  scien- 
tists, etc.  who  invent  improvements.  But 
they  will  also  maintain  low  prices  on  basic 
foods  which  are  subsidised,  keep  housing  at 
5%  of  salary,  and  in  fact  aim  at  lowering  the 
prices  of  autos. 

(e>  The  new  5  year  plan  in  work  at  Oos- 
plan  will  have,  as  a  high  priority,  raising 
living  standards  with  emphasis  on  improv- 
ing quality  in  addition  to  quantity. 

(f )  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on: 

1.  Improving  the  railroad  system,  especial- 
ly in  Siberia. 

2.  Increasing  production  of  basic  chemi- 
cals. 

3.  Increased  atomic  energy  capacity  even 
though  they  claim  to  have  plenty  of  oil,  gas 
and  coal. 

4.  Developing  more  oil  from  Siberia. 

5.  Increasing  agricultural  production  and 
particularly  moving  harvests  more  speedily 
and  efficiently  from  farm  to  market. 

(g)  Managers  of  individual  enterprises  will 
be  encouraged  to  talk  to  other  managers 
and  to  use  more  initiative  with  greater  pay 
for  better  performance  of  workers  and  man- 
agers. But  all  strategic  decisions  must  be 
"central"  and  managers  need  to  solve  prob- 
lems in  such  a  way  as  to  l>enefit  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time,  enter- 
prises, wtille  more  efficient  and  more  pro- 
ductive, need  to  be  self-financing. 

(h)  Another  example  of  using  persuasion 
to  get  results  rather  than  Draconian  meas- 
ures is  the  way  the  Politburo  Just  decided 
how  to  handle  the  drinking  problem.  In- 
stead of  raising  the  price  of  vodka,  which 
last  week  was  widely  rumored,  there  will  be 
slogans,  advertising,  regulations  limiting 
drinking  for  those  under  21,  pressure 
through  shop  committees  ss  weU  as  less  pro- 
duction of  vodka. 

(1)  They  especially  want  to  acquire  indus- 
trial technology  and  admit  that  technologi- 
cally and  industrially  they  lag  behind  the 
West.  But  their  military  plants  are  better 
than  the  rest  since  they  get  first  crack  at 
engineers,  modem  machinery,  materials, 
etc. 

AODmONAL  CKNKRAL  OBSERVATIONS 

(a)  The  Soviet  economy  is  not  in  trouble 
and  while  not  meeting  the  plan  is  growing— 
possibly  at  about  2%. 

(b)  Unlike  Poland,  which  I  visited  last 
year  (by  invitation),  the  people  do  not  seem 
down.  Food,  clothing  and  even  appliances 
are  available,  although  by  Western  stand- 
ards the  variety  Is  limited.  Apartments  are 
small  but  cheap,  basic  foods  are  cheap, 
public  transportation  is  excellent  and 
cheap.  We  will  not  bring  them  down  by  eco- 
nomic pressure.  They  may  elect  to  change 
as  they  see  the  examples  of  Hungary, 
China,  etc.,  but  at  this  moment  there  are  no 
signs  of  that— and  I  searched  for  them. 

(c)  Gorbachev  has  moved  and  is  moving 
rapidly  to  put  his  economic  team  in  place 
but  not  stepping  on  Gromyko's  toes  in  for- 
eign policy.  For  the  time  l>eing,  we  should 
ex{>ect  nothing  different  there  except  in 
style.  Gorbachev  is  young,  vital,  is  good  with 
the  media  and  a  match  for  Western  politl- 


unllke  our  President,  he  has  the 
of  no  "backbiting"  at  home, 
point,  he  is  moving  about  rapidly 
for  Leningrad  at  the  same  time).  He 
like  the  head  of  a  giant  con- 
ite— calling  on  his  lieutenants,  per- 
sonally] exhorting  and  instructing,  showing 
the  flag,  and  knocking  the  rust  off  the  ad- 
itive  machinery  that  accumulated 
during: the  old  and  sick  leadership.  He  is 
concentrating  on  the  economy  and  on  ad- 
ministiiitive  reform  with  a  high  priority  of 
improving  the  standard  of  living  in  the 
U.S.S.B. 

(d)  Their  political  strategy  is  in  place  and 
relates  primarily  to  the  armaments  race. 
They  will  not  permit  SDI  to  go  forward 
without  making  their  own  response.  They 
will  make  concessions  if  we  abandon  "Star 
Wars".  They  will  recommend  major  mutual 
arms  reductions  at  Geneva  and  seek  to  em- 
barrass us  If  we  seem  to  drag  our  feet.  The 
no  first  strike  pledge  and  the  moratorium 
on  testing,  to  which  we  have  not  affirma- 
tively Responded  for  strategic  reasons,  will 
be  grist  for  their  propaganda  mills  in 
Europe  particularly,  and  the  UJ3.  as  well. 
Star  Wars  will  be  played  the  same  way.  Star 
Wars  is  the  key  to  disarmament  talks  at 
Geneva— the  key  to  whether  there  can  be 
improved  relations 

+CH  MACDONALD,  A  TV 
PIONEER 

Mr.  t»ELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sad- 
dened earlier  this  month  to  learn  of 
the  passing  of  Arch  Macdonald,  73,  a 
television  pioneer  who  helped  to  set 
high  standards  for  news  programs  in 
New  Eiigland. 

Mr.  Macdonald  began  his  career  in 
radio  before  World  War  n  and  in  ex- 
perim^ntal  television  in  the  1940's.  He 
gave  ifBZ-TV'8  first  newscast  in  1048 
and  efmed  his  place  as  one  of  New 
England's  most  respected  newsmen. 

One  of  the  first  television  interviews 
I  gave  was  with  Mr.  Macdonald  t>efore 
my  election  to  the  Senate  in  1960.  I 
will  always  remember  that  cold,  winter 
momliig  when  I  was  very  nervous  and 
he  put  me  at  ease. 

He  kiterviewed  four  Presidents,  in- 
cluding President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
who  made  his  television  debut  with 
Mr.  Macdonald.  And  the  celebrities  he 
has  interviewed  Include  Arthur  Fied- 
ler, Bthel  Barrymore,  and  Eleanor 
Roosdrelt. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  note 
that  Mr.  Macdonald  grew  up  on  War- 
wick, RI  and  graduated  from  Provi- 
dence College  in  1938. 

Preadent  Reagan  described  him  in  a 
1984  letter  as  "a  Boston  institution— 
like  Old  North  Church,  the  Pops  and 
the  Bed  Sox."  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
much  more. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  a  New  England 
institt4tion  and  his  legacy  as  a  gentle- 
man snd  a  first-rate  news  reporter  Is 
one  that  we  all  will  remember  and 
cherish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Globe,  June  2,  1985,  entitled 
"Arch,  Macdonald,   73:  A  Pioneer  in 
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New    Englind    Television    News"    be 
printed  in  t  tie  Rbcord. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows: 

AscB  MACfOHALD,  73;  A  Pioneer  in  New 
EHcajud)  Television  News 
(Bsj  William  P.  Coughlin) 

Arch  Joseph  Macdonald  of  Needham.  the 
first  person  to  broadcast  a  television  news 
program  in  New  England  and  a  man  who 
went  on  to  become  a  dean  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcasters  in  the  area,  has  died  at 
73.  1 

His  wife  of  43  years,  the  former  Ethelda 
(Jerry)  Stoddard,  said  he  died  Friday  in 
Glover  Memorial  Hospital  in  Needham. 

She  said  Mk*.  BCacdonald  was  stricken  after 
his  98-year-bld  mother,  Mary  (Chisholm) 
Macdonald,  died  in  his  arms  on  Mother's 
Day.  r 

Mr.  Macdonald  suffered  a  massive  heart 
attack  on  May  16.  the  day  after  her  funeral, 
and  had  lieeh  in  worsening  condition  since. 

From  June  9,  1948,  when  he  sat  on  a  nail 
keg  with  propped-up  pine  boards  for  a  desk 
and  gave  W^-TV's  first  newscast  on  Chan- 
nel 4.  Mr.  Nfecdonald  held  his  place  as  one 
of  New  Engl^d's  most  respected  newsmen. 

Seen  as  a  survivor,  colleagues  said,  in  an 
industry  attuned  to  youth  and  new  flashy 
personalities,  he  began  his  career  in  radio 
before  World  War  II  and  in  expermental 
television  in  the  1940s,  when  the  studio 
lights  were  ap  hot  he  lost  IS  pounds. 

After  21  y<^rs  with  Channel  4.  he  iiecame 
anchorman  »nd  public  affairs  director  for 
Channel  56  (1969  untU  1972)  and  then  until 
1976  he  was  with  WCWC-TV  (Ch.  7)  as  weU 
as  a  lecturer  in  broadcast  journalism  at  Suf- 
folk University. 

He  return^  to  radio  and  in  December 
1983  retired  as  editorial  director  of  WRKO 
radio  station^ 

"He  was  the  pioneer  who  set  standards  for 
the  lot  of  u&"  said  John  Hennlng  of  WBZ- 
TV.  "I've  neter  beard  a  bad  word  alx>ut  the 
man.  He  was  a  gentle  man  in  the  truest 
sense. 

Jack  Hynea  of  Chanrel  56  recalled  "There 
was  not  a  bit  of  ego  about  him." 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  announced,  acted  in 
and  directed  shows  of  every  Idnd  from  soap 
operas  to  documentaries  from  the  time  of 
his  first  assignment  as  a  Boston  Symphony 
commentator  for  NBC.  C3C  and  BBC.  He 
also  producfld  and  did  the  announcing  for 
radio  progratns  featuring  the  bands  of  such 
musicians  as  Glenn  Miller,  the  Dorsey 
brothers,  Harry  James,  Gene  Krupa, 
Vaughn  Monroe  and  Xavier  Oigat. 

He  had  qeen  producer-writer,  assistant 
traffic  manner  and  director  of  promotion 
for  NBC  in  Edition  to  his  work  In  news  and 
special  eventis  before  World  War  II  gave  him 
a  new  career— as  a  Navy  assault  group  com- 
mander with  the  4th  Marines  on  the  beach 
at  Iwo  Jima.  Mr.  Macdonald  earned  a 
Bronze  Star  with  a  Combat  V  there,  and 
later  was  attached  to  Admiral  Chester 
Nimitz'  heaclguarters. 

One  year  after  his  first  newscast  Mr.  Mac- 
donald became  the  WBZ-TV  "Nightly  News- 
teller."  He  anchored  the  highly  rated  Chan- 
nel 4  show  until  1969. 

Mr.  Macdonald  was  the  first  president  of 
the  New  England  Chapter  of  the  American 
Federation  Of  Television  and  Radio  Artists. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  made  his  tele- 
vision debut  with  Mr.  Macdonald. 

And  in  1968,  when  the  late  Cardinal  Rich- 
ard (Pushing  claimed  the  Boston  media  had 


misrepresented  his  views  on  the  marriage  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  to  Aristotle  Onaasls— a 
marriage  that  involved  an  annulment  of  an 
earlier  Onassis  marriage— Mr.  Macdonald 
was  first  to  get  the  cardinal's  answers  to 
widespread  criticisms. 

Among  celebrities  he  interviewed  over  the 
years  were  four  presidents,  and  among  those 
he  profUed  on  his  "First  Person  Profile" 
were  Arthur  Fiedler,  Ethel  Barrymore  and 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

But  Bay  State  politics  was  his  forte  from 
the  time  he  began  New  England  television 
coverage  of  elections  from  the  city  desk  of 
the  old  Boston  Globe  on  Washington  Street 
with  the  late  James  Michael  Curley  as  a 
commentator.  In  1948  he  gave  the  first  aU 
night  television  report  on  vote  returns  as 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  slowly  ujiset 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

A  native  of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla,  he  grew 
up  in  Warwick.  R.I.,  where  he  called  himself 
an  "also  ran  in  track."  At  Providence  Col- 
lege (Class  of  1938),  his  violin  led  classical 
and  dance  orchestras  and  he  was  active  in 
drama,  singing,  literary  clubs,  debating  and 
sociological  work  with  convicts. 

In  the  beginning  on  TV,  everything  was 
live,  nothing  taped  and  everyone  saw  the 
mistakes.  Mr.  Macdonald  recalled  one  early 
gaffe: 

"One  night,  I  had  a  science  show  on  ahead 
of  me  with  snakes.  .  .  These  snakes  were 
getting  pretty  warm  under  the  lights.  .  .  . 
They  were  being  picked  up  with  a  hook 
when  one  slithered  away  ...  I  was  across 
the  studio.  The  guy  behind  the  earners  saw 
it  coming  and  locked  his  camera  and  ran. 
Then  the  control  room  was  ready  to  go,  and 
when  the  red  light  came  on.  I  was  sittiiig  on 
the  desk,  not  behind  it:  you  could  hear  the 
snake  rattling.  .  .  ." 

Among  his  cherished  honors  was  a  testi- 
monial in  May  1984  when  a  letter  from 
President  Reagan  called  him  "a  Boston  in- 
stitution—like Old  North  Church,  the  Pops 
and  the  Red  Sox." 

Among  numerous  other  awards,  he  re- 
ceived the  1983  National  Academy  of  Televi- 
sion Arts  and  Sciences  Governors'  Award 
for  his  lifetime  of  work. 

He  also  leaves  a  brother,  Daniel  G.  Mac- 
Donald,  and  sister,  M.  Marjorie  Macdonald, 
both  of  Warwick.  A  funeral  Mass  will  be 
said  at  11  a.m.  tomorrow  in  St.  Joseph's 
Church,  Highland  Avenue,  Needham. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quortmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quortmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1985 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  H.R.  2577.  which  the  clerk  will 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  bill  (HJt.  2577)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  IMS.  and  for  other  purpose*. 

The  Senate  resumed  conslderatton 
of  the  bilL 
Pending: 

(1)  Byrd  Amendment  No.  367.  to  establish 
a  national  commiasion  which  may  be  called 
for  convenience  of  expression,  the  National 
Commissicm  on  Espionage  and  Security,  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study  with  re- 
spect to  the  adequacy  of  counterespionage, 
counterintelligence  and  security  activities  of 
the  United  States  in  the  protection  of  vital 
secret  defense,  foreign  policy,  and  intelli- 
gence information  of  the  United  States 
against  the  efforts  of  hostile  f orc^  powers 
to  obtain  such  information. 

(2)  Byrd  Amendment  No.  308  (to  Amend- 
ment No.  367),  of  a  perfecting  nature. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  we  have  a  pending  amend- 
ment which  is  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Democratic 
leader.  We  have  a  committee  amend- 
ment and  we  have  a  number  of  other 
amendments  which  have  been  ru- 
mored and  otherwise  indicated  may  be 
offered. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Senators 
not  on  the  floor,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Senator  Johhstor.  and  I,  as 
the  comanagers  of  the  bill,  would  lu^e 
Senators  who  have  amendments  to 
offer  to  please  come  to  the  fl(x>r  and 
do  so.  It  is  our  hope  and  expectation 
that  once  we  dispose  of  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  an  amendment 
dealing  with  BLM  and  Forest  Service 
transfers  of  lands,  on  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DECoNcim]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McClitre]  are  engaged  in  negotiations 
at  the  moment,  and  disposal  of  the 
Byrd  amendment,  that  we  would 
expect  them  to  have  cleared  and  han- 
dled most  all  of  the  other  amendments 
and  be  ready  to  move  toward  third 
reading.  We  would  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  that  today  and  complete  the  bill 
today. 

The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  is  willing  to  continue  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  until  it  is  com- 
pleted tonight.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
could  complete  it  perhaps  this  after- 
noon. But  we  must  complete  it  in 
order  to  provide  for  sufficient  time  to 
go  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  from  there,  of 
course,  to  get  the  bill  to  the  President 
before  our  July  4  recess. 

So,  once  again,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  I  are  here  to  do  busi- 
ness and  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
complete  any  consideration  of  amend- 
ments that  Senators  may  have  or  wish 
to  offer  to  this,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President  I 
concur  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  might  say  that  I 
know  of  two  amendments,  that  is  the 
pending  amendment,  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 


[Mr.  Btbo]  and  the  committee  amend> 
ment  on  which  we  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  [Mr.  DcConcnn]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
McCluri]  will  have  an  agreement,  but 
In  any  event  should  be  ready  to  work 
that  out. 

I  have  received  from  my  side  no 
other  requests  for  amendments.  So  I 
am  hopeful,  from  our  standpoint,  that 
we  could  go  to  third  reading  by  early 
afternoon,  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  we  could  not.  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  that  out  as  a  goal  that  will  try  to 
push  for. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.       

Mr.  STENNIS.  ytr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  ranking  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
interested  in  a  matter  that  is  not  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  yet.  Other 
Senators  from  other  States  are  also  in- 
terested in  it.  I  would  like  for  it  to  be 
brought  to  a  head  as  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  offer  anjrthing.  I  wlU  get 
in  touch  with  whomever  I  can,  I  have 
called  some  of  them. 

I  would  not  want  to  indicate  we 
would  or  would  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment, at  least  not  yet.  We  will  try  to 
get  an  answer  within  an  hour. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we. 
of  course,  would  always  accommodate 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  what- 
ever he  might  wish  to  offer. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana in  indicating  that  from  our  side  I 
have  not  been  informed  by  individual 
Members  that  they  have  amendments 
to  offer.  Perhaps  the  so-(»lled  rumor 
list  that  we  have  might  Just  disappear, 
hopefully.  So  we  do  not  really  have 
any  specific  amendments  that  we  have 
been  alerted  to  on  our  side,  either. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (xtnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDlfENT  NO.  368  TO  AMENDMENT  NO.  3S7 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  other  Senators- 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Eagleton, 
and  Senator  Leaht— would  establish  a 
National  Commission  on  Espionage 
and  Security.  This  proposal  is  a  re- 
sponse to  published  reports  which 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  all  of  us 
since  the  first  arrests  were  made  in 
the  Walker  spy  case  a  few  weeks  ago — 
reports  which  have  led  those  of  us 
who  are  sponsoring  the  amendment  to 
conclude  that  an  exhaustive  examina- 
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tion  of  our  entire  counterintelligence 
apparatus  is  long  overdue. 

This  view  is  shared  by  aU  former  top 
officials  of  our  Government  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  problem 
over  the  past  several  days. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  matter 
with  former  President  Carter,  and 
with  former  President  Nixon.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  former  Secretaries  of 
Defense.  Dr.  Harold  Brown  and  Dr. 
Sehlesinger.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
former  National  Security  Adviser,  Mr. 
Brzeztnski.  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  former  CIA  Director  Stansfield 
Turner.  I  have  discussed  it  with  vari- 
ous Senators.  And,  incidentally,  I  wel- 
come the  cosponsorship  of  additional 
Senators  today.  All  of  these  persons 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this 
matter,  support  the  effort.  I  think  it 
should  be  said  that  they  all  feel  time 
is  wasting,  and  that  we  ought  to  get  on 
with  this.  I  discijssed  it  with  President 
Reagan  the  day  before  yesterday.  He 
indicated  that  he  would  have  his  staff 
look  carefully  at  the  resolution  which 
I  introduced  earlier  this  week,  and 
since  then,  of  course,  I  have  elected  to 
offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  earliest  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  which  the  amend- 
ment can  be  meaningfully  offered  and 
attached,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate 
to  so  attach  it. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  week.  Congress 
cannot  afford  to  authorize  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  and  intelligence  systems 
which  our  technology  can  produce, 
only  to  learn  that  the  details  of  these 
systems  may  be  in  the  hands  of  our 
potential  adversaries  within  days  of 
their  deployment. 

There  have  been  reports  that  4.3 
million  individuals  have  been  cleared 
for  access  to  this  kind  of  information 
affecting  our  national  defense.  The 
clearance  process  is  said  to  be  inad- 
equate and.  at  times,  perfunctory. 
Every  one  of  these  cleared  individuals 
is  a  prime  target  for  recruitment  by 
the  hundreds  of  Soviet  agents  in  this 
country.  Our  counterintelligence 
forces,  which  are  designed  to  counter 
this  threat,  are  said  to  be  under- 
manned. The  volumes  of  classified  in- 
formation reportedly  grows  and  grows 
and  grows,  and  the  entire  classifica- 
tion system  is  held  in  considerable  dis- 
repute. This  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Reports  surround- 
ing the  Walker  case  have  included  al- 
legations that  a  major  espionage  ring 
has  been  operating  right  under  our 
noses,  so  to  speak,  undetected  for  per- 
haps as  long  as  two  decades. 

The  national  commission  which  is 
being  proposed  here  would  seek  to 
ensure  that  we  will  never  be  that  vul- 
nerable again. 

I  do  not  look  up>on  this  commission 
as  a  partisan  entity.  I  do  not  look  upon 
this  effort  to  devise  legislation  which 


would!  provide  for  a  commission,  as 
partisan.  I  do  not  see  in  this  any  effort 
or  an:^  misimderstanding  that  this  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  be  partisan— de- 
signed to  go  after  any  President,  after 
any  Administration,  either  political 
party,  or  any  Department  head.  I  see 
it  as  an  effort  to  find  the  gaping  holes 
in  this  security  sieve  and  attempt,  for 
the  future,  to  remove  those  holes,  or 
certainly  to  plug  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  commis- 
sion would  be  able  to  come  forward 
with  a  report  and  recommendations 
which  the  Congress  would  find  benefi- 
cial iq  shoring  up  our  national  securi- 
ty.     1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PYRD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
begin  by  telling  my  good  friend  I  hope 
he  will  add  me  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
amendments  so  it  will  be  a  bipartisan 
efforts 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens] jbe  added  as  a  prime  cosponsor. 
and  I  thank  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  t^est  Virginia. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  sought  to  Join 
because  I  believe  that  a  commission 
such  as  this  is  very  much  in  order.  It 
would!  not  be  appropriate  if  it  were 
sought  as  a  partisan  matter.  In  my 
judgment  there  is  no  appropriate  time 
for  any  partisan  consideration  when 
dealing  with  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  recent  Walker  cases  are  just  the 
last  in  a  series,  a  long  series,  of  cases 
involving  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  have  had  access  to  classified 
information,  and  who  have  betrayed 
this  country  for  their  personal  finan- 
cial advantage. 

The  indication— and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  had 
the  same  briefings  I  have  had  concern- 
ing this  affair  and  other  affairs— the 
indication  is  that  there  has  been  an  at- 
mosphere of  laxity  developed  in  the 
security  system. 

There  was  one  person,  I  recall,  who 
had  a  temporary  clearance  and 
through  a  clerical  error  it  became  a 
permment  clearance.  That  person 
parlaied  that  clearance  into  a  position 
of  ext|-eme  trxist. 

That  was  a  failure  of  the  system.  It 
was  npthing  short  of  a  failure  of  the 
system. 

We  I  have  found  in  some  instances 
military  personnel  who  were  cleared  at 
a  vers  low  level  upon  their  entry  into 
the  i^ilitary  service  and  carried  that 
clearance  and  upgraded  it  without  any 
subseQuent  security  investigation, 
without    any    subsequent    review    of 


their  condnct  from  the  time  they  en- 
tered the  service. 

We  no  Jonger  have  a  consistent 
policy  in  tl^e  United  States  concerning 
the  use  of  (polygraph  testing.  CIA  em- 
ployees are  polygraphed  at  will. 
People  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  in  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment however,  are  not  subject  to  poly- 
graph testing.  The  very  absence  of  the 
polygraph,  in  and  of  itself,  is  an  omis- 
sion that  permits  the  kind  of  activities 
that  the  W^Qkers  were  involved  in. 

In  my  Jiidgment.  a  commission  is 
needed  not  only  to  look  into  the  prob- 
lems in  the  present  system  that  per- 
mitted these  recent  lapses,  but  also  to 
review  thcj  Federal  law  and.  if  appro- 
priate, reoommend  uniform  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  regarding  access 
to  security  jinf  ormation. 

I  would  hope  that  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  would  do  one 
thing,  and  I  that  is  not  have  a  designa- 
tion of  whom  the  President  must  ap- 
point in  his  resolution.  I  believe  that 
the  President  should  have  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  who  he  would  like  to 
serve  on  such  a  commission.  Such  a 
commission  could  significantly  con- 
tribute to  the  whole  endeavor  to  iden- 
tify and  correct  the  serious  deficien- 
cies in  our  security  system. 

I  would  also  hope  there  would  not  be 
any  problem  with  such  a  commission, 
that  it  would  be  not  only  bipartisan, 
but  that  it  would  involve  both  Houses 
of  Congrets.  The  people  i^ivolved  in 
both  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
these  receht  cases  have  been  before 
about  six  different  committees  in  the 
last  week,  rphat  ought  to  stop,  and  it 
could  stopiif  we  had  one  group  desig- 
nated by  Ithe  Congress  and  by  the 
President  ^  look  into  the  matter. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  this  morning 
in  this  resolution  establishing  such  a 
commission. 

[Mr.  STEVENS  assumed  the  chair.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  his  sui^port  of  the  amendments.  I 
thank  himi  for  the  fine  statement  he 
has  just  made  in  support  of  the 
amendmenlts. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  indicated  that  the  provi- 
sion in  the  8unendments  that  would  re- 
quire the  President  to  name  certain 
former  department  heads  gives  him  a 
problem.  Ij  certainly  will  be  happy  to 
look  at  that  matter.  I  hope  that  I  may 
be  given  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  amendments  in  that  respect  just  a 
little  later.i 

Mr.  President,  this  commission  does 
not  seek  ^apegoats.  I  do  not  seek 
scapegoats.  I  am  sure  that  others  who 
have  cosponsored  the  amendments  are 
not  interested  in  finding  scapegoats. 
We  would  hot  attempt  to  assess  blame. 
No  particular  administration  official. 


past  or  present:  no  particular  adminis- 
tration of  either  political  party,  is  to 
be  singled  out  as  responsible  for  the 
current  security  problem.  This  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  It  is  an  issue  which  af- 
fects all  of  us  and  our  children  and  our 
country.  It  is  a  national  problem:  it 
cries  out  for  a  unified,  nonpartisan  re- 
sponse. 

We  would  have  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion with  a  nonpartisan  objective, 
seeldng  nonpartisan  recommendations. 

The  commission  would  be  charged 
with  assessing  the  ef fectivenese  of  the 
present  system  for  protecting  our  na- 
tional defense  secrets,  and  it  would  be 
called  upon  to  make  recommendations 
for  the  future.  There  is  no  Monday- 
morning  quarterbacking  involved,  and. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  would  not 
be  a  rehashing  of  the  Walker  case. 

That  case  is  going  to  be  in  the 
courts,  where  it  lielongs.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  our  criminal  Justice 
system  will  work  as  it  should. 

The  commission  which  is  being  pro- 
posed by  myself  and  Messrs.  John- 
ston, Eagleton.  Leahy,  and  Stevens 
would  include  eight  members.  Four  of 
the  commissioners  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  at  the  moment, 
the  language  of  the  amendments 
would  require  that  of  those  four  Presi- 
dential appointees,  a  former  Secretary 
of  Defense,  a  former  National  Security 
Adviser,  and  a  former  Director  of  the 
CIA  would  be  included. 

The  other  four  commissioners  would 
be  selected  by  the  Congress,  two  by 
the  Senate  and  two  by  the  House,  one 
from  the  m&Jority  party  in  each 
House,  one  from  the  minority  party  in 
each  House.  I  think  it  would  be  antici- 
pated that  the  presiding  officers  in  the 
two  Houses  would  appoint  from  within 
the  two  bodies  Senators  who  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders  in  the  Senate  and,  of 
course,  the  minority  leader  in  the 
House.  The  Speaker  would  make  his 
own  recommendation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question,  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  notice  that  the 
commissioner  is  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  with  respect  to 
the  adequacy  of  counterespionage  and 
countenntellingence.  Would  it  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  commission  to 
test  and  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  our 
terrorism  counterintelligence? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  would. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Because  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  lack  of  intelligence, 
particularly  in  Lebanon  and  in  areas 
of  terrorism,  is  a  great  problem  for 
this  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  very  productive  area  for  this  com- 
mission to  go  into. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
statement  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing manager  of  the  bill  is  very  perti- 


nent and  it  should  be  a  key  aspect  of 
the  overall  work  of  the  commlasion. 

That  is  certainly  a  subject  that  de- 
serves serious  attention.  If  state-spon- 
sored terrorists  are  trying  to  spy  on 
the  United  States  to  obtain  our  nucle- 
ar secrets  or  other  defense  informa- 
tion, that  would  be  a  part  of  the  com- 
mission's mandate. 

The  commission  would  not  be  re- 
quired, however,  to  look  into  the 
whole  question  of  why  we  don't  have 
enough  advance  information  about 
these  terrorist  actions  which  seem  to 
be  spreading  around  the  world.  That  is 
an  extremely  important  problem  and  a 
subject  which  demands  immediate  and 
urgent  attention,  even  though  it  is  not 
part  of  this  commission's  mandate. 
This  commission,  I  am  sure,  will  have 
more  than  enough  on  its  platter,  and 
perhaps  we  may  find  another  way  to 
focus  on  the  question  of  beefing  up 
our  terrorist  intelligence. 

The  commission  would  have  a  life  of 
18  months,  with  all  of  the  authority  it 
needs  to  get  the  work  done  consistent 
with  due  regard  for  the  sensitivity  of 
the  information  to  be  examined  and 
consideration  of  the  privacy  and  all 
constitutional  guarantees. 

The  commission's  task  would  be  to 
investigate  the  system  involving  the  is- 
suance of  security  clearances;  the  ade- 
quacies of  background  investigations 
such  as  are  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  issuance  of  clearances;  the 
classification  system;  the  effectiveness 
of  our  counterintelligence  forces  to 
protect  against  penetrations  of  our 
Government  by  a  hostile  foreign 
power,  and  whether  present  laws,  di- 
rectives and  policies  relating  to  this 
subject  are  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  further 
into  a  discussion  of  the  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  hope  that  we  will  aU  agree 
that  the  problem  is  urgent,  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  will  support  the  creation  of  the 
commission.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
duct business  as  usual  and  Just  forget 
the  problem  or  hope  that  it  wlU  go 
away. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  this  amendment.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  bipartisan— certainly 
nonpartisan— nature  of  this  amend- 
ment. As  one  of  the  prime  cosponsors, 
it  never  entered  my  head  that  it  would 
be  anything  but  that— that  is.  a  group 
that  could  give  us  the  best  of  informa- 
tion in  this  very  sensitive  area,  very 
timely  area  of  great  concern  to  our 
country. 

I  hope  that  the  commission  would, 
in  fact,  look  into  the  adequacy  of  our 
activities  in  any  field  of  terrorism.  I 
think  we  have,  as  we  have  all  found 
out,  very  few  Intelligence  assets  in  the 
Middle  East  in  general,  and  in  Leba- 
non in  particular.  Whether  there  is 


anything  that  we  can  do  about  that 
from  a  grand  policy  standpoint  I  think 
would  be  a  very  impropriate  and  pro- 
ductive area  for  this  commission  to 
look  into,  as  well  as  that  which  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  dis- 
cussed: that  is.  the  question  of  security 
clearances. 

An  idea  that  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair  had  and  which  I  sup- 
ported in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee—that is,  the  use  of  the  lie  detector 
to  test  seciu-ity  clearances— is  also  an 
area  which  I  think  could  be  appropri- 
ately looked  at  by  this  commission.  I 
am  told  that  the  lie  detector  is  a  very, 
very  useful  tool  in  detennlning  the  re- 
liability—not just  the  truthfulness  but 
the  reliability— of  those  with  security 
clearances.  I  also  share  the  view  that 
it  is  a  very  sensitive  area.  We  want  to 
be  sure  that  there  are  adequate  safe- 
guards in  the  use  of  that  lie  detector 
so  that  it  may  not  be  used  as  an  article 
of  political  revenge  or  that  it  be  mis- 
used or  any  of  those  things.  I  think 
that  could  appropriately  be  looked 
into  by  this  commission. 

The  idea  of  a  commission  as  opposed 
to  the  use  of  one  of  our  standing  com- 
mittees. I  think,  is  also  very  good  and 
very  timely.  We  have  in  this  coimtry 
ex-Directors  of  the  CIA  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  whose 
names  are  well-known  throughout  this 
country,  whose  reputations  are  above 
reproach,  and  who  come  from  lioth  po- 
litical parties. 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  appoint- 
ment to  this  commission,  should  they 
be  willing  to  serve,  would  be  a  national 
asset  of  great  value,  drawing  upon 
their  judgment  and  their  experience. 
It  seems  to  me  they  could  give  this 
commission  a  broadness  of  view  and  a 
depth  of  expertise  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  equaled  by  any  mechanism  other 
than  this  kind  of  bipartisan  commis- 
sion. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support 
this  legislation  and  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  au- 
thorized to  modify  the  amendment  in 
two  places,  one  being  with  respect  to 
paragraph  (b)(1)  on  page  1  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  before  me. 
the  other  one  being  the  paragraph 
that  provides  for  the  funding  of  the 
commission. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  an  objection?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  Senator  send  the  modifica- 
tion to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Let  me  say.  Mr. 
President,  that  paragraph  (b)(1)  of  the 
amendment  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
which  is  the  amendment  that  is  avail- 
able and  on  each  desk,  presently  reads 
as  follows— and  this  is  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  a  four-member 
commission: 

Four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  including  one  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  one  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  and  one  former  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  modify,  having 
been  given  consent  from  the  Senate, 
that  paragraph  by  placing  a  period  fol- 
lowing the  words  "United  States"  and 
striking  out  the  remaining  words  in 
that  sentence,  so  that  phrase,  which 
now  would  require  the  President  to  in- 
clude among  his  four  appointees  one 
former  Secretary  of  Etefense,  one 
former  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  one  former  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
cinlty  Affairs— that  would  be  stricken 
and  the  remaining  word^  would  be 
these:  "Four  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right  imder  the 
imanimous  consent  previously  granted 
to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  make  that  modifica- 
tion. Mr.  President,  because  the  distin- 
guished present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  stated  on  the  floor  a 
moment  ago  his  concern  about  that 
language.  I  can  understand  his  feeling 
that  way.  The  distinguished  majority 
leader  also  has  expressed  his  concern 
to  me  about  that  particular  language. 
I  can  understand  the  concern.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  the  President 
would  carefully  consider  appointing  a 
former  Secretary  of  Defense,  a  former 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  and  a 
former  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  but 
I  have  now  deleted  that  language  from 
the  amendment  as  a  requirement. 

The  other  modification,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  make  in  a  moment  after 
conversation  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Johnston.  But  for  now  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorumi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MtI  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment'by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  I^mocratic  leader.  And  I  am  not 
in  ths  unfortunate  position  of  rising  as 
a  coiimittee  chairman  and  I  am  going 
to  m^e  a  statement  that  says  we  do 
all  these  things;  we  do  not  always  do 
them  well.  But  we,  in  effect,  have 
these  things  in  place.  My  great  col- 
league, who  has  been  here  so  much 
longer  than  I.  has  heard  this;  but  I 
trust  that  he  will  listen  to  at  least  a 
part  bt  it.  and  perhaps  there  is  in  the 
struciure  of  his  amendment  some 
room  for  acconunodating  to  the  con- 
cemsithat  I  wUl  express.  I  do  not  know 
at  tliis  time  whether  there  is  such 
room]  but  I  trust  that  he  may  find 
that  kind  of  room. 

Ouv  colleague  from  West  Virginia 
has  been  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence since  its  inception.  He  had  a 
substantial  role  to  play  personally  in 
the  creation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, and  I  trust  that,  therefore, 
he  wfl  be  especially  sensitive  to  some 
of  th^  comments  I  wiU  make  about  the 
impact  that  this  commission  can  have 
on  the  objectives  he  is  trying  to 
achieve. 

I  thought  perhaps  we  would  find 
some  support  from  the  administration 
in  miking  this  case.  I  find,  in  the 
statement  I  just  referred  to  of  the  ma- 
joritw  leader,  as  being  the  administra- 
tion's! position  on  commissions,  that 
the  a|lministration  opposes  the  statu- 
tory establisliment  as  unnecessary; 
they  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  existing  mechanisms;  they 
oppose  it  on  the  theory  that  the  exec- 
utive Ibranch  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity add  on  the  theory  of  co^tant  co- 
operation. There  may  be  some  of  that 
in  mjf  statement  as  well.  bv|t  I  think 
we  nefed  to  go  just  a  little  further. 

Before  my  colleagues  vote  on  this 
issue,] let  me  give  them  just  a  little  in- 
formation and  perhaps  education  on 
the  role  that  they  play,  as  Members  of 
this  tody,  in  resolving  some  of  the 
problems  of  security  and  espionage. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  who 
has  long  been  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelligence. 
He  has  been  a  steadfast  supporter  of 
U.S.  ftitelligence  and  I  greatly  admire 
him  ^r  It. 

I  oppose  my  good  friend's  amend- 
ment,i  however,  for  I  fear  that  his  pro- 
posal would  retard,  rather  than  ad- 
vance, the  adoption  of  improved  coun- 
terintelligence and  security  practices.  I 
am  confident,  moreover,  that  the  exec- 
utive! branch  and  the  Senate  Select 
CoRutiittee  on  Intelligence  can  better 
accomplish  what  the  minority  leader 
seeks  to  achieve  than  will  a  National 
Commission. 

Tha  state  of  American  counterintel- 
ligende  and  information  security  is  a 
matt<  r  of  great  concern  to  us  aU.  The 
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cemed  regarding  these  matters.  The 
Walker  fhmlly  spy  ring  alone  is 
enough  Do  warrant  our  attention. 
From  what  we  read  in  the  papers,  it 
may  have  gone  on  for  two  decades;  it 
Involved  two  generations,  as  well  as 
friends  and  other  relatives;  it  involved 
chief  warrant  officers,  the  cream  of 
the  crop  of  Navy  enlisted  men,  who 
have  mad^  this  country's  security  at 
sea  their  careers;  and  it  may  have  com- 
promised !  vital  information  on  U.S. 
weapons  j  systems,  communications, 
and  operational  patterns. 

Other  recent  cases  are  equally  both- 
ersome. Ill  Los  Angeles,  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  first  trial  of  an  FBI  agent 
for  espionage  in  our  historj'.  A  man  in 
New  Yor^  has  been  indicted  on 
charges  of  spying  while  he  worked  for 
the  CIA.  And  news  stories  assert  that 
the  Soviet  Union  bugged  U.S.  Embassy 
typewriterB  in  Moscow  for  years, 
giving  them  access  to  a  steady  stream 
of  important  information. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence is  deeply  disturbed  by  these 
events.  We  are  determined  to  learn  the 
causes  of  ihe  current  situation  and  to 
help  bring  about  major  improvements 
in  it.  J 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence and!  its  House  coimterpart  have 
given  high  priority  to  counterintelli- 
gence and  security  problems  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  committees  in 
1976.  Under  our  first  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Danie^  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  the  FBI 
counterintelligence  budget  was  includ- 
ed for  the  first  time  In  the  overall  Na- 
tional Foreign  Intelligence  Program. 
Later  we  passed  the  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Surveillance  Act,  which  gave  our 
counterintelligence  agencies  a  secure 
and  constitutional  means  of  wiretap- 
ping suspected  spies.  This  has  proved 
to  be  an  invaluable  arm  in  the  arsenal 
of  security. 

An  Intelligence  Committee  study 
several  years  ago  also  led  to  passage  of 
the  Classified  Information  Procedures 
Act,  which  limits  the  impact  of  gray- 
mail  defenses  that  threaten  the  re- 
lease of  more  classified  information  in 
spy  cases.  |  The  increase  in  espionage 
prosecutiohs  in  recent  years  is  due 
partly  to  ^eater  protection  for  classi- 
fied information  that  this  act  has  pro- 
vided. As  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Stephen  Sf  Trott  told  the  Washington 
"  'graymail'  Act  gives  the 
Government  'the  capacity  to  surface 
and  prosecute  (spies)  without  compro- 
mising nal  ional  security  or  letting  de- 
fense lawj^rs  spew  secrets  all  over  the 
place.' " 

Under  Chairman  Goldwater,  the 
committed  took  the  lead  in  calling  for 


increased  resources  for  FBI.  CIA,  and 
Defense  Department  counterintelli- 
gence operations.  We  also  passed  the 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act 
to  stop  one  especially  dangerous  form 
of  intelligence  compromise. 

This  year,  as  part  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  committee  recommended  legisla- 
tion to  address  the  Soviet  intelligence 
threat  that  was  later  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  form  of  amendments  to 
the  Department  of  State  authoriza- 
tion. And  this  year,  as  in  every  other 
year,  we  have  used  the  budget  authori- 
zation process  to  address  the  perform- 
ance of  U.S.  counterintelligence  ele- 
ments in  the  various  agencies. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  select  commit- 
tee began  planning  a  broad  review  of 
U.S.  counterintelligence  and  security 
programs.  On  June  11,  1985,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  begin  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  Soviet  intelligence 
threat  and  U.S.  counterintelligence 
and  security  programs.  This  review  is 
to  be  done  within  the  context  of  the 
conunittee's  continuing  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities and  will  include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  implications  for  na- 
tional seciuity  growing  out  of  the 
Walker  case  and  others.  Topics  to  be 
addressed  include: 

Changes  in  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Soviet  espionage  operations  both 
within  the  United  States  and  against 
U.S.  installations  and  interests  over- 
seas; 

The  reasons  behind  the  record 
number  of  espionage  cases  in  the  last 
year; 

How  effectively  U.S.  coimterintelli- 
gence  agencies  have  utilized  the  in- 
creased resources  made  available  to 
them  by  the  Congress;  and 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
security  so  that  truly  sensitive  infor- 
mation and  operations  are  better  pro- 
tected. 

The  committee  intends  to  examine 
all  aspects  of  the  problem,  including 
the  classification  system,  the  person- 
nel security  system  and  the  communi- 
cations security  system,  as  well  as 
computer  and  other  forms  of  technical 
and  operational  security.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  holding  a  series  of 
closed  hearings  and  briefings.  We  also 
look  forward  to  cooperating  with  the 
ex'HJutlve  branch  and  benefitting  from 
the  internal  reviews  underway  in  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies. 

We  have  instructed  our  staff  to  co- 
ordinate with  other  interested  Senate 
committees.  In  particular,  the  select 
committee  expects  to  follow  up  on  the 
recommendations  of  Senators  Nxtnn 
and  Roth  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  which  has 
completed  an  investigation  of  short- 
comings in  the  Government's  Security 
Clearance  Program. 

The  aim  of  the  committee  is  to  pre- 
pare a  full  report  on  the  adequacy  of 


UJB.  counterintelligence  and  security 
programs  and  the  improvements 
needed  to  protect  the  national  security 
in  these  fields.  As  indicated  in  letters 
that  Vice  Chairman  Lsaht  and  I  have 
recently  sent,  we  solicit  the  stigges- 
tions  and  views  of  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  we  begin  this  task. 

A  National  Commission  on  Seciuity 
and  Espionage.  Mr.  President,  is  more 
likely  to  retard  progress  on  these 
Issues  than  it  is  to  further  it.  If  we 
truly  want  to  Improve  security  prac- 
tices, we  must  convince  departments 
and  agencies  to  change  entrenched 
ways  of  doing  things.  That  is  how 
simple  it  is.  No  commission  is  going  to 
get  the  bureaucracy  of  this  country  to 
change  its  habits.  It  is  difficult  enough 
for  us  in  the  Senate  and  the  people  in 
the  House  to  take  advantage  of  situa- 
tions like  the  Walker  case  to  do  some 
of  the  things  we  are  now  able  to  get 
them  to  do.  The  people  who  must  do 
that  are  the  leaders  of  those  agencies, 
not  a  group  of  outsiders,  no  matter 
how  distinguished. 

What  will  happen  if  we  establish  a 
National  Commission?  The  first  thing 
is  that  people  in  the  bureaucracy  who 
are  resistant  to  change  will  say  that 
nothing  can  be  done  until  after  the 
Conunission  completes  its  work  and 
issues  its  report.  So  any  chance  for 
early  improvement  will  be  quashed. 

That  is  a  record  which  has  been  rep- 
licated for  many,  many  commissions. 
The  bureaucracy  will  tell  you  they 
cannot  do  anything  to  comply  with 
your  desires  untU  the  Commission 
completes  its  work  and  issues  its 
report. 

The  consequence  of  that  is  that  all 
of  the  work  that  we  need  to  do  in  1985 
that  we  need  to  implement  in  1987  will 
all  be  postponed  at  least  until  after 
this  Commission  makes  its  report  in 
1987. 

A  second  likely  consequence  is  that 
the  issues  of  security  and  counterintel- 
ligence will  become  politicized.  First 
there  will  be  the  usual  Jousting  over 
the  membership  and  staff  of  the  Com- 
mission. Then  there  will  be  inevitable 
conflicts  between  the  Commission  and 
executive  branch  personnel  who  will 
resist  the  thought  of  disclosing  our 
deepest  counterintelligence  secrets  to 
an  outside  body.  And  then  there  will 
be  watering  down  of  conclusions,  as 
Members  with  diverse  views  and  politi- 
cal constituencies  try  to  arrive  at  com- 
promise recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  this  country  needs  better 
security,  better  counterintelligence, 
and  better  counterespionage.  But 
rather  than  piecing  together  a  politi- 
cally balanced  group  of  outsiders,  we 
must  encourage  our  top  policymakers 
to  bite  the  bullet  themselves  and  take 
needed  action.  Rather  than  disclosing 
counterintelligen^  secrets  to  more 
outsiders,  we  should  use  the  institu- 
tions already  in  place  to  handle  such 


information— including  our  own  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Rather  than  settling  for  the  wa- 
tered-down 3-year-old  recommenda- 
tions which  will  eventually  come  out 
of  this  Commission,  we  should  demand 
a  hard-nosed  examination  of  these 
issues  that  leads  to  real  improvements 
in  our  counterintelligence  and  security 
posture. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
both  the  executive  branch  and  we  are 
currently  sufficiently  energized  to  deal 
with  these  issues  speedily  and  forth- 
rightly.  The  White  House  is  clearly  as 
concerned  as  we  are  regarding  the 
need  for  improvement,  and  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  has  re- 
ceived assurances  of  close  cooperation 
from  counterintelligence  officials  and 
top  policymakers. 

I  know  what  motivates  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia.  I  am  think- 
ing of  it  as  I  am  reading  the  state- 
ment, that  as  soon  as  John  Walker 
and  his  family  are  off  the  front  pages, 
the  issue  may  well  also  leave  the  top 
priority  of  our  concerns  in  this  Senate. 
That  may  very  weU  be,  from  his  expe- 
rience, one  of  the  reasons  that  our  col- 
league feels  strongly  about  the  need  to 
continue  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
country  on  the  issue. 

I  must  say  'lowever,  Mr.  President, 
while  I  air  with  that  theory,  it  is 
also  the  r  ^ponsibility  of  this  body  to 
do  something  about  it  and  I  fear  great- 
ly that  turning  it  over  to  a  commis- 
sion, postponing  any  work  on  counter- 
espionage and  counterintelligence 
policy  for  3  years,  just  is  not  the  way 
to  make  sure  this  job  gets  done. 

It  is  our  responsibility  here  to  force 
these  changes  on  the  administration, 
not  the  responsibility  of  an  outside 
agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Evans).  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEHSMKHT  mo.  3«t  AS  fUHIHSK  MODmXD 

Mr.  BYRD.  Bfr.  President.  I  had  in- 
dicated earlier  my  desire  to  modify  the 
amendment  in  respect  to  the  last  pro- 
vision in  the  amendment.  I  modify 
what  is  now  an  open-ended  funding 
provision,  so  as  to  specify  that  the 
funding  be  limited  to  $900,000. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished manager  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  manager, 
and  it  is  their  feeling  that  it  should 
not  be  seen  as  an  open-ended  funding 
mechanism,  and  I  think  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  $900,000  cap 
would  be  a  reasonable  modification. 

I  so  modify  my  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  modi- 
fied. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

(b)  The  Commission  created  by  this  reso- 
lution shall  consist  of  eight  members,  to  be 
appointed  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(2)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  the  majority  Members 
of  the  Senate,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate: 

(3)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  the  minority  Members 
of  the  Senate  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate; 

(4)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  ma- 
jority Members  of  the  House:  and 

(5)  One  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  House  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  minority  leader  of  the 
House. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman.  Va- 
cancies in  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  not  affect  the  authority  of  the  re- 
maining members  to  execute  the  functions 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  appointments 
to  it  are  made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  Com- 
mission may  affix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
or  depositions. 

(e)  To  enable  the  Commission  to  make  the 
investigation  and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  it  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  12(c)  below. 

Section  2.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  hold  hearings,  take  testimony  and  deposi- 
tions under  oath,  and  to  do  everything  nec- 
essary and  appropriate  which  is  authorized 
by  law  to  make  the  Investigation  and  study 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion. 

Section  3.  Without  abridging  in  any  way 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  preceding  section,  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  a 
complete  investigation  and  study  which  will 
reveal  the  full  facts  with  respect  to: 

(a)  The  nature  and  extent  of  recent  pene- 
trations of,  or  efforts  to  penetrate,  the 
United  States  Government  by  hostile  for- 
eign powers  to  obtain  the  information  de- 
scribed In  section  1(a): 

(b)  The  extent  and  adequacy  of  efforts  by 
the  United  States  to  detect  and  protect 
against  such  penetrations; 

(c)  The  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of: 

(1)  The  classification  system; 

(2)  Background  investigations  conducted 
for  security  clearances; 

(3)  Systems  involving  the  issuance  of  such 
clearances; 

(4)  Security  systems; 

(5)  Counterintelligence  Investigations; 

(6)  Counterespionage  investigations; 

(7)  Damage  assessments; 

(8)  Relevant  Federal  laws,  executive 
orders,  directives,  and  policies; 

(9)  Investigative,  prosecutorial  and  expul- 
sion policy:  and 

(10)  Treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
signatory. 


(d)  Such  other  related  matters  as  the 
Comiaission  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  iout  its  responsibilities. 

SictioN  4.  Subject  only  to  other  provi- 
sions of  this  resolution,  all  departments, 
agencies,  and  other  components,  and  all  of- 
ficial! and  other  employees,  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to: 

(a)  Extend  full  and  complete  cooperation 
to  theCommiasion; 

(b)  Render  such  assistance  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  request; 

(c)  Provide  such  information  and  testimo- 
ny, whether  at  hearings  or  by  Interview  or 
deposition,  as  the  Commission  may  request; 

(d)  Provide  access  to  all  records,  writings, 
documents  and  other  materials  as  the  Com- 
mission may  request. 

SsctiON  5.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  any 
memi  er  of  the  Commission  when  so  author- 
ized by  the  Commission,  shall  have  the 
powes  to  Issue  subpoenas  requiring  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  information  relating  to  a 
matter  under  investigation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. A  subpoena  may  require  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed  to  produce  such  infor- 
mation at  any  time  t>efore  such  person  is  to 
testify.  Such  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  evidence  may  be  re- 
quire4  from  any  place  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion df  the  United  States  at  any  designated 
place 'of  interview  or  hearing.  A  person  to 
whom  a  subt>oena  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion is  directed  may  for  cause  shown  move 
to  enlarge  or  shorten  the  time  of  attendance 
and  testimony,  or  may  move  to  quash  or 
modiiv  a  subpoena  for  the  production  of  in- 
fomuKlon  if  it  is  unreasonable  or  oppres- 
sive, m  the  case  of  a  subpoena  issued  for  the 
puivape  of  taking  a  deposition  upon  oral  ex- 
amination, the  person  to  be  deposed  may 
makel&ny  motion  permitted  under  rule  26(c) 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

(bxl)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpoena  issued  to  a  person  under 
this  lection,  a  court  of  the  United  States 
withla  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  person 
is  directed  to  appear  or  produce  informa- 
tion, ^r  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
persoa  is  found,  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, pay  upon  application  by  the  Attorney 
Genefal,  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  or  before  a  member  of  the 
Comniission,  or  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Comiiission  designated  by  the  Commission 
for  si^ch  purpose,  there  to  give  testimony  or 
prodilce  information  relating  to  the  matter 
under  investigation,  as  required  by  the  sub- 
poena. Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court; may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contepipt  thereof. 

(2)  trhe  Commission  is  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  rule 
81(a)<B)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure. I 

(c)  t>rocess  of  a  court  to  which  application 
may  be  made  under  this  section  may  be 
serve!  in  a  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
required  to  be  served  is  found,  re- 
>r  transacts  business. 
:ioN  6.  A  court  of  the  United  States 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  testimony 
irson  held  in  custody  is  sought  by  the 
iion  or  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  person  is  held  in  custody,  may, 
upon 'application  by  the  .Attorney  General, 
issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  testifican- 
dum requiring  the  custodian  to  produce 
such  person  before  the  commission,  or 
betoTf  a  member  of  the  Commission  or  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  des- 
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Ignated  by 
pose. 

Section  f .  The  Commission  is  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  part 
V  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

SicTiOH  f.  (a)  Process  and  papers  Issued 
pursuant  t«  this  resolution  may  be  served  in 
person,  by  |  registered  or  certified  mail,  by 
telegraph,  jor  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at 
the  residence  or  principal  office  or  place  of 
business  of  the  person  required  to  be  served. 
When  service  is  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  or  by  telegraph,  the  return  post  office 
receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  shall 
be  proof  of  service.  Otherwise,  the  verified 
return  by  the  individual  making  service,  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall 
be  proof  of  service. 

(b>  A  witQess  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
resolution  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  witness  whose 
deposition  Is  taken  and  the  person  taking 
the  same  diall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

Section  %.  (a)  The  investigative  activities 
of  the  Conimission  are  civil  or  criminal  law 
enforcement  activities  for  the  purposes  of 
section  S5aa(bK7)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  except  that  section  552a(c>(3)  shall 
apply  after  the  termination  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  a  Government  au- 
thority, and  an  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Commission  is  a  law  enforcement  in- 
quiry, for  the  purposes  of  the  Right  to  Fi- 
nancial Privacy  Act  of  1978  (12  U.S.C.  3401 
et  seg.).  Anf  delay  authorized  by  court  order 
in  the  notifce  required  under  that  Act  shall 
not  exceedj  the  life  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding aiiy  extension  thereof.  Notwith- 
standing a  delay  authorized  by  court  order, 
if  the  Commission  elects  to  publicly  disclose 
the  information  in  hearings  or  otherwise,  it 
shall  give  notice  required  under  the  Right 
to  Financial  Privacy  Act  a  reasonable  time 
in  advance  of  such  disclosure. 

Section  10.  Conduct,  which  if  directed 
against  a  United  SUtes  attorney  would  vio- 
late section  111  or  1114  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  'Co4e,  shall,  if  directed  against  a 
member  o|  the  Commission  be  subject  to 
the  same  ^unishmenU  as  are  provided  by 
such  sections  for  such  conduct. 

Section  11.  The  functions  of  the  Presi- 
dent undeij  section  10(d)  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  App  10(d)) 
shall  be  performed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission 

Section  12.  The  Conunlssion  shall  adopt 
rules  and  procedures  (1)  to  govern  iU  pro- 
ceedings; ({)  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
records,  documents,  information,  and  other 
materials  ih  its  custody  and  of  its  proceed- 
ings; (3)  tot  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  and  materials  disclosed  to  it 
in  the  coufse  of  its  inquiry;  (4)  to  provide 
the  right  tt>  counsel  to  all  witnesses  exam- 
ined pursaant  to  subpoena;  and  (S)  to 
accord  the  full  protection  of  all  rights  se- 
cured and  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  No  iiiformation  in  the  possession  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  disclosed  by  any 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission  to 
any  person  who  is  not  a  memtter  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Commission,  except  as  authorized 
by  the  CocAmission  and  by  law. 

(c)  The  lerm  "employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion" meais  a  person  (1)  whose  services 
have  been  reUined  by  the  Commission,  (2) 
who  has  b<  en  specifically  designated  by  the 
Commissio  i  as  authorized  to  have  access  to 


information  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  (3)  who  has  agreed  In  writing 
and  under  oath  to  be  bound  by  the  rules  of 
the  Commission,  the  provisions  of  this  reso- 
lution, and  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  nondisclosure  of  information. 

Section  13.  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion, together  with  Its  findings  and  its  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  but 
no  later  than  March  1,  1987.  The  Commis- 
sion may  also  submit  such  Interim  reports 
as  it  considers  appropriate.  After  submission 
of  its  final  report,  the  Commission  shall 
have  three  calendar  months  to  close  Its  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  expiration  of  such  tiiree 
calendar  months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sbctioh  14.  There  is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated and  is  appropriated  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  IMS.  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1986,  $900,000.00. 

The  names  of  Mr.  Bauctts  and  Mr. 
LAumTBXRC  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment  (No.  268)  as  further 
modified. 

Mr.  BYRO.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  greatly 
respect  the  position  as  expressed  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee      on      Intelligence,      Mr. 

DURBNBESGER. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  see  this 
commission,  if  and  when  it  is  estab- 
lished, as  being  something  that  would 
take  away  from  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee its  right  to  proceed  with  what- 
ever investigations  it  wishes  to  make 
and  to  offer  whatever  recommenda- 
tions on  national  security  it  may  wish 
to  make  to  Congress. 

I  see  this  problem  as  a  national  need 
now,  and  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  se- 
rious need.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  In- 
telligence Committee  always  has  a  tre- 
mendous burden  of  workload— aU  that 
it  can  deal  with,  with  the  many  prob- 
lems that  may  be  related  or  unrelated 
to  this  subject  area  demanding  that 
committee's  attention. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  a  com- 
mission that  can  put  its  full  time,  its 
total  effort,  its  total  strength  into  the 
study  and  investigation  of  this  serious 
problem.  ^  < 

I  have  tremendous  respect  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
have  a  tremendous  respect  for  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
would  want  it  understood  that,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  amendment  that  I  have 
presented  should  not  in  any  way  imply 
a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Senate  In- 
telligence CoEomittee. 

But  in  this  situation.  I  feel  that  the 
problem  is  so  great  and  so  immediate, 


that  there  needs  to  be  a  oommiaslon 
which  can  give  Its  full  time  to  this  par- 
ticular massive  problem. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
recommend  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Lkaht. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  of  the  Senate,  be  the 
Senate  minority's  member.  That  could 
be  done  very  easily. 

There  is  no  suggestion  here  that  the 
Senate  IntelUgence  Committee  is  not 
doing  its  work  and  not  doing  it  proper- 
ly. I  simply  feel  that,  with  this  on- 
rushlng  flood  of  alarming  revelations 
that  we  are  seeing  almost  dally  with 
respect  to  the  commission  of  treason, 
at  least  the  appearance  thereof  for  the 
moment,  a  full-time  commiaaion  ought 
to  be  temporarily  established. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
these  amendments  I  see  on  the  letter- 
head of  this  memorandvun  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  these  words.  "State- 
ment of  Administration's  Policy." 
dated  Jime  20.  "With  respect  to  Com- 
mittee on  Espionage  and  National  Se- 
curity, Byrd  amendment."  I  will  read 
the  following  paragraph,  which  is 
short: 

The  administimtion  opposes  the  statutory 
establishment  of  a  Natioiial  Commission  on 
Espionage  and  Security  as  unnecessary. 
There  are  exisdng  mechanisms  for  rf^^Ung 
with  this  problem  in  the  executive  branch 
and  in  the  Congress.  The  Prestdeot  and  the 
executive  branch  have  primary  responsibil- 
ity in  this  area.  This  admlnlBtratlmi  fully  in- 
tends to  cooperate  with  the  Congress  in  ad- 
dressing the  questions  of  espionage  and  Its 
threat  to  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  again.  I  think  that 
this  problem  is  so  immediate,  so  mas- 
sive, and  so  threatening  to  our  country 
that  we  ought  to  move  ahead  with  a 
commission  that  can  spend  its  full 
time  in  developing  recommendations 
for  the  Congress. 

I  have  already  Indicated  that  my 
conversations  with  former  Presidents, 
former  Secretaries  of  Defense,  former 
Directors  of  the  CIA.  and  foimer  na- 
tional security  advisors,  resulted  in  a 
unanimous  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
move  in  this  direction  and  also  a  unan- 
imous expression  of  the  willingness  on 
the  part  of  those  individuals  with 
whom  I  talked  to  appear  before  the 
commission  at  any  time,  if  asked,  to 
provide  advice  and  counsel  to  the  com- 
mission. 

So  I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  Senator,  Mr.  Dxtrxh- 
BERont.  would  not  feel  that  this 
amendment  is  a  reflection  on  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee.  Far  be 
it;  it  is  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  respond  briefly  to  that  I 
appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  to  both  where 
the  chairman  may  come  from  on  the 


issue  and  the  importance  of  intelli- 
gence oversight  in  this  body.  I  also 
very  much  appreciate  his  deep  concern 
for  the  measures  that  need  to  be  taken 
and  I  suppose  the  public  commitment 
that  needs  to  be  buflt  under  some  of 
these  measures. 

But  the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  my 
statement  was  not  to  reflect  so  much  a 
sensitivity  on  my  part,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  or  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  itself,  as  to  reflect  the  reali- 
ties that  any  of  us  who  have  been 
monbers  of  that  committee  for  any 
length  of  time  have  to  address  with 
regard  to  what  I  will  caU  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  intelligence  community. 

If,  in  fact,  the  problem  that  is  at- 
tempted to  be  addressed  by  this  com- 
mission is  espionage,  if  that  problem  is 
an  immediate  problem,  as  our  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  says  that  it 
is.  if  it  is  a  massive  problem,  that  is, 
that  it  is  covering  a  lot  of  media  in  the 
security  sense,  that  it  poses  a  large 
threat,  if  you  will,  to  the  conduct  of 
national  security  policy,  and  if  it  is,  as 
he  8a.ys.  threatening,  then  the  solu- 
tions to  the  problem  must  come  imme- 
diately, they  must  be  on  a  massive 
scale  and  they  must  threaten  the  espi- 
onage by  the  Soviet  Union  directed 
against  this  country. 

That  is  precisely  why  the  committee 
has  been  building  a  record  within  the 
bureaucracy  that  I  talked  about  earli- 
er to  address  this  problem.  It  probably 
would  have  been  a  lot  larger  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  leadership  of  Babbt 
OoLOWATEB  over  the  last  4  years,  and 
two  Members  of  this  body  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  In  the  previous  4 
years. 

We  are  engaged  in  what  I  would  con- 
sider a  massive  effort  within  the  com- 
mittee to  take  on  the  bureaucracy  and 
we  hiM7pen  to  be  doing  it  with  the  help 
of  the  administration.  I  mean,  the 
leadership  in  the  administration  im- 
derstands  the  problems  much  as  we 
do. 

What  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  is  not 
that  this  commission  will  not  come  up 
with  a  set  of  brilliant  recommenda- 
tions. I  have  talked  to  these  same  lead- 
ers. I  talked  to  the  experts.  I  have 
talked  to  Bobby  Inman  and  all  the  rest 
of  these  people  who  are  now  on  the 
outside.  They  have  said  the  same 
thing  to  me  as  they  have  said  to  the 
Democratic  leader,  "Please,  this  is  a 
problem  we  need  to  deal  with."  I  took 
that  message  very  seriously.  The  com- 
mittee is  taking  that  seriously. 

The  committee  has  charted  a  course 
to  come  up  with  some  answers  to  this 
problem  within  the  course  of  this 
year,  not  within  the  course  of  an  18- 
month  period  of  time  that  expires 
somewhere  out  in  early  1987,  the  end 
result  of  which  is  then  you  turn  over 
results  to  the  bureaucracy  for  them  to 
digest  and  chew  up  and  defend  and 
comeback. 
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My  point  is,  simply,  I  do  not  think 
we  have  any  disagreement  on  the 
need.  The  question  Is  whether  or  not 
that  need  can  be  addressed.  If  it  Is  an 
immediate  problem,  a  massive  problem 
and  a  threatening  problem,  then  can 
we  get  it  done  in  an  Immediate  way 
and  In  a  massive  way  that  is  genuinely 
threatening  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
bringing  all  these  experts  into  the 
process  that  is  already  underway  in 
this  body— and  hopefuUy  It  will  be  on 
the  House  side  as  well— to  get  some  so- 
lutions to  this  problem  in  the  near 
term,  not  in  1987,  not  in  1988? 

If  It  is  publicity  we  want,  we  will  be 
more  public  in  a  part  of  this  investiga- 
tion. We  always  Intended  to  do  that 
anywty.  So  if  that  is  the  function  of 
the  commission,  fine.  But  I  must  again 
reiterate  we  do  not  have  any  disagree- 
ment about  what  we  are  tryng  to  ac- 
complish. The  difference  is  those  of  us 
who  oppose  this  commission  want  it 
done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  post- 
pone the  result  to  some  period  of  time. 
We  also  are  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  you  know  the  bureaucracy 
will  shut  down  on  this  issue  the 
minute  the  Commission  is  created. 
When  we  go  in  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee to  try  to  pound  on  them  on  the 
espionage,  and  try  to  pound  them  on 
counterintelligence.  I  know  what  they 
are  going  to  say.  They  are  going  to  say 
I  am  sorry.  Senator,  but  you  decided 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  big  commission 
with  all  of  these  former  Secretaries  of 
State  working  on  this.  We  are  not 
going  to  cooperate  with  you.  We  will 
help  the  Commission,  and  in  18 
months  we  will  tell  you  what  we  ought 
to  do.  That  is  the  reaction  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy whether  It  is  the  IRS,  Com- 
merce Department,  State  Department, 
or  the  intelligence  community. 

Iftr.  STEVENS.  WIU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DUREWBEROER.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree,  though,  that  the  problem 
right  now  Is  that  we  have  investiga- 
tions in  the  executive  branch,  we  have 
investigations  in  the  House,  and  we 
have  investigations  in  the  Senate,  but 
there  is  no  process  legally  to  hotwire 
this  so  we  can  get  going,  get  the  total 
engines  of  the  Government  going  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  stop  the  damage 
that  we  are  suffering  as  a  result  of 
this  espionage,  and  to  see  what  we  can 
do  to  tighten  up  our  security  proce- 
diures? 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  can  do 
everything  he  says,  and  the  legislation 
still  resulting  from  his  effort  would 
have  to  go  over  to  the  House,  the 
House  would  then  hold  hearings,  and 
their  deliberations  would  be  subject  to 
the  same  criticism  from  downtown 
that  my  colleague  mentioned.  I  am  not 
ti^iking  about  the  administration.  I  am 
talking  about  the  bureaucracy. 

The  idea  of  a  rifleshot  commission  is 
not  new.  Is  not  this  the  way  we  han- 


dled oroblems  In  the  Social  Security 
systeM— by  establishing  the  Social  Se- 
curityjCommlsslon?  We  have  done  it  in 
other  situations  where  we  Identified 
seriout  national  problems.  I  do  not 
know  of  another  national  problem 
that  reaches  the  scope,  in  terms  of  the 
cost  ttt  the  taxpayer  or  the  loss  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  the 
recentj  espionage  that  we  have  suf- 
fered. It  is  not  Just  the  Walker  case.  It 
is  cas^s  that  have  been  going  on  since 
the  FAlcon  and  the  Snowman,  since  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  cases  that  the  Sena- 
tor kBows  about.  But  we  constantly 
have  this  bickering  between  the  two 
Houses,  and  the  bureaucracy  within 
the  administration  whether  it  is 
Demoeratic  or  Republican. 

I  th^  it  is  time,  as  I  said  before,  to 
hotwire  this  whole  thing,  put  together 
a  com)nission  made  up  of  persons  who 
have  ireviously  been  cleared  with  the 
stature  and  the  capability  to  address 
this  p^blem.  We  are  not  enlarging  the 
clearance  process  here— and  put  some 
people  to  thinking  what  can  this  coun- 
try do  to  stop  this  onslaught  by  the 
Russians  on  our  secrets?  This  last  loss, 
if  I  understand  it  right,  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  billions  of  dollars.  We  will 
now  have  to  duplicate  a  sjrstem  that 
has  been  literally  stolen  from  us  by 
our  own  people,  and  sold  for  a  pittance 
to  the  Russians. 

I  hafe  Joined  with  the  distlngiiished 
minoifty  leader  because,  as  I  have 
tried  to  demonstrate  here  in  some  of 
the  bfUs  I  have  introduced,  nothing 
has  shocked  me  more  in  the  17  years  I 
have  been  here  than  the  briefing  that 
we  re^ntly  had  on  the  Walker  case.  If 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wants  to  protect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ot  his  committee.  I  respect  him  as 
I  respect  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  thi  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  the  other  committees  that  are 
involijed.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  for- 
matioh  of  such  a  commlBsion  to  be  an 
attack  on  the  committee  sjrstem  or  on 
the  administration.  Rather.  I  think  it 
Is  an  attack  on  the  worst  problem  this 
count|7  faces. 

The  Soviets  now  have  taken  secret 
after  isecret  from  us— secret  informa- 
tion on  systems  that  has  cost  us 
imtolfl  billions  to  develop.  Some  of 
them  they  have  bought.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  looked  at  this  sieve  that 
we  cill  the  security  nyttem  of  the 
United  States— and  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  with  a  blue  ribbon  commission  of 
thisldnd. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  I  acknowl- 
edge the  existence  of  the  question.  I 
started  my  first  talk  here  a  little  while 
ago  toy  eschewing  the  notion  that  I 
was  standing  up  as  chairman  of  the 
comiAittee.  and  I  felt  uncomfortable 
doing  that.  There  is  a  former  chair- 
man of  this  committee  on  the  floor 
who  is  more  capable  than  I  to  speak, 
and  eKrentually  he  may  on  this  issue. 
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Our  coll<ague  from  Alaska  brought 
up  the  Social  Security  Commission. 
That  was  pot  resolved  by  a  commis- 
sion. That  was  resolved  back  here 
some  time  fai  January  1983  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  and  tiie  Senator 
from  Kansas  saying  we  cannot  let  this 
Commission  destroy  the  Social  Securi- 
ty System.  I  We  have  to  come  to  a  com- 
promise. S^  it  was  done  right  here  by 
two  Senators.  That  is  what  happened 
to  that  Commission.  That  is  about  as 
simple  as  IJ  can  be  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  this  issue. 

It  is  a  matter  of  taking  on  the  things 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  talked  about 
immediately.  We  are  not  conducting  a 
superlnvesugation.  This  is  a  study  of  a 
problem  we  knew  existed.  We  are  rais- 
ing it  to  tQe  level  of  public  conscious- 
ness, and  certainly  administrative  con- 
sciousness. We  have  been  learning 
things  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
about  the  problems  within  this  bu- 
reaucracy that  we  did  not  fully  appre- 
ciate existed.  But,  finally,  people  are 
coming  out  in  one  part  of  the  bureauc- 
racy very  honestly  saying,  because  the 
doors  are  clsoed.  it  is  not  the  public 
speaking  inside,  but  for  the  first  time 
they  have  had  the  opportuxdty  over 
this  billion  dollar  loss  to  come  in  and 
talk  to  eaoh  other  about  where  some 
of  the  problems  are  in  between  the  bu- 
reaucracies. I  do  not  know  that  that 
discussion  :is  going  to  take  place  in 
some  highf  alutln  blue  ribbon  commis- 
sion the  same  way  it  takes  place  Inside 
this  process  that  is  responsible  for  an 
outcome.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
believe  it  ii  necessary  for  us  to  use  the 
existing  process,  use  the  opportunity 
of  the  senisitivity  to  the  loss  to  force 
on  this  actnlnlstratlon  the  change  In 
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and  to  provide  them  with 
to  effect  that  change, 
addressed  the  Chair. 

ING    OFFICER.    The 
Delaware. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
to  the  amendment.  I  rise  in 
because  I  do  not  believe 
appropriate  to  attempt  to 
Special  commission  for  the 
purposes  outlined  in  this  amendment. 
I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
that  our  Intelligence  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  is  addressing  — 
the  serious  problems— being  faced  by 
this  Nation  in  seciulty  matters.  I  am 
not  of  thf  school  that  the  best  ap- 
proach to  aolving  some  of  these  impor- 
tant problems  lies  in  always  creating  a 
new  comnilsslon.  We  must  address  the 
espionage  j  problem  promptly,  but  I 
suspect  thie  creation  of  a  new  commis- 
sion will  OfAy  delay  action  rather  than 
expedite  it.  It  will  take  time  to  form 
the  committee,  to  bring  together  the 
staff  necessary  to  support  it,  and  I 
think  we  are  in  danger  of  politicizing 
the  issue  |n  the  effort  to  form  a  com- 
mission. 


Let  me  say  that,  if  a  commission 
were  going  to  be  created,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  only  be  proper  to  give  the 
matter  more  consideration  than  can  be 
given  to  the  matter  this  afternoon.  Im- 
portant decisions  would  have  to  be 
made  as  to  its  constitution,  its  author- 
ity, and  its  legislative  Jurisdiction.  For 
example  it  is  my  understanding— al- 
though I  have  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  carefully  study  the  proposal— 
that  the  legislation  before  us  would, 
subject  only  to  other  provisions  of  this 
resolution,  authorize  and  direct  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  other  comix>- 
nents.  other  officials,  and  employees 
to  extend  full  and  complete  coopera- 
tion to  the  commission;  provide  such 
information  and  testimony,  whether 
at  hearings  or  by  interview  or  deposi- 
tion, as  the  commission  may  require; 
provide  access  to  all  records,  writings, 
docvunents.  and  other  materials  as  the 
commission  may  request. 

This  is  an  extremely  broad  mandate. 
It  would  mean  that  all  the  other  laws 
on  the  books,  including  the  right  of 
privacy,  which  I  have  heard  so  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  say 
it  is  important  to  protect,  would  go 
astray. 

It  may  be  that  we  want  to  give  that 
broad  authority.  If  we  were  to  create  a 
commission.  But  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
a  little  consideration  and  study  before 
we  do  so. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  if  there  is  a 
sense  that  a  commission  should  be  cre- 
ated, it  ought  to  be  done  through  our 
regular  process  and  referred,  with  a 
time  limit  if  necessary,  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  so  that  we  could 
frame  the  kind  of  commission  that 
would  get  the  kind  of  Job  we  all  want 
done. 

But,  again,  I  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  commission  is  neces- 
sary at  this  Juncture. 

Sometime  back  we  created  the  Intel- 
ligence Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of 
oversight  on  intelligence  matters.  Tou 
can  say  what  you  want  to  say,  but  if 
you  create  a  new  commission,  you  are 
creating  duplication;  you  are  supplant- 
ing the  duly  organized  committees  of 
this  Congress.  I  think  that,  rather 
than  strengthening  or  helping  such 
committees  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibility, we  are  only  weakening  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  was  a 
recent  study  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  examining  the 
need  for  governmental,  legislative-ex- 
ecutive reform.  It  points  out  that: 

These  commiasions  can  be  valuable,  but  it 
must  be  recognized  that  the  convening  of  bi- 
partisan commissions  in  legislative-execu- 
tive relations  is  an  extraordinary  step  for 
handling  extraordinary  Issues  or  circum- 
stances. Their  use  means  that  the  regular 
procedures  of  governance  have  not  proved 
sufficient  in  some  way.  There  may  be  occa- 
sions on  which  such  commissions  are  the 
only  practical  alternative,  given  the  serious- 


ness of  ianies.  their  urgency,  and  the 
strength  with  which  oppodng  views  are 
held— with  oppodng  advocates  each  having 
the  aUUty  to  veto  the  issues'  resolution. 

But  then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  risk  arises 
that  the  bipartisan  commission  wiU  come  to 
be  seen  as  a  panacea— a  means  for  evading 
responsibility  within  either  CongreM  or  the 
executive  branch.  If  that  happens,  the 
sytem  will  begin  progreHively  to  atrophy, 
and  the  basic  principle  of  accountability  will 
be  increasing  violated  to  the  detriment  of 
the  entire  govemmoit.  Thus  tlie  use  of 
these  commlMtons  must  be  sparing  and 
hi^ily  drcumacrlbed.  Oeneral  rules  are 
needed  if  their  use  is  not  to  be  abused,  and 
if  they  are  to  be  a  last  and  not  a  first,  resort 
in  developing  legislative  strstegiet. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  criti- 
cally important  that  we  give  our  Intel- 
ligence Committee  the  opportunity  to 
continue  on  the  course  upon  which  it 
already  has  embaiiied.  I,  like  the  mi- 
nority leader,  have  great  confidence 
both  in  the  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. I  think  that  the  Intelligence 
Committee  should  be  charged  with 
proceeding  with  this  investigation.  If 
at  any  time  it  is  felt  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  special  commission,  then  I 
think  it  should  be  carefiilly  crafted— 
carefully  crafted  so  that  It  does  not 
become  politicized.  While  time  is  of 
the  essence,  it  is  more  inumrtant  that 
whatever  we  do  be  well  done  and  meet 
the  challenge  rather  than  Just  appear 
to  be  creating  another  commission  to 
handle  the  hard  problem. 

I  agree  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  as  to  the  need  to  examine 
the  entire  matter.  I  would  point  out 
that  both  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, and  Senator  Nnm,  the  ranking 
member,  have  been  making  careful  in- 
vestigations into  these  areas. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
this  amendment  and  to  charge  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  other  com- 
mittees which  have  any  Jurisdiction 
within  this  area,  to  proceed  with  a 
careful  examination  of  the  issues,  not 
only  because  it  is  important  from  the 
point  of  view  of  security,  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  strengthening  the  com- 
mittee process.     

Mr.  OOLDWATER  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  lii.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I  do  so 
with  some  experience.  I  served  8  years 
on  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee. 
4  years  as  chairman. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  to  agree  com- 
pletely with  what  my  friend  from 
Delaware  said  about  commissions.  Any 
careful  thought  developed  after  a 
study  of  the  history  of  this  Congress 
over  any  period  of  time,  if  you  care  to 
examine  it.  will  show  that  the  great 
mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  this 


body  have  been  made  by  commissions 
or  agencies  that  have  been  i^polnted 
by  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  but  through- 
out my  adult  life  every  time  the  coun- 
try develops  some  kind  of  a  problem 
that  the  legislature  has  been  elected 
to  solve,  the  legislature  undertook  to 
appoint  some  agency  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, an  agency  without  any  responsi- 
bility to  anybody. 

Here  we  have  a  commission  sxiggest- 
ed  by  a  very  capable  man,  for  whom  I 
have  great  req>ect,  but  we  do  not 
attach  to  it  any  particular  responsibil- 
ity. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  after  many, 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  intel- 
ligence field,  going  back  many  years,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  learn  intelligence. 
I  would  say  that  the  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  begin  to  be 
able  to  understand  intelligence  after 
about  2  years  of  service. 

I  served  8  years  on  that  committee, 
and  I  have  to  admit  there  are  still 
many,  many  things  in  intelligence  that 
I  would  like  to  learn. 

What  is  our  problem? 

The  Soviets  have  no  problem  in 
Washington  obtaining  intelligence.  We 
have  the  Library  of  Congress.  AU  you 
have  to  do  is  go  to  the  library  of  Con- 
gress—now it  is  much  easier,  you  Just 
sit  down  and  punch  buttons  on  a  com- 
puter—and out  comes  all  of  the  techni- 
cal information  you  want  to  know. 
Magazine  after  magazine  after  maga- 
zine published  in  this  coimtry,  pub- 
lished in  countries  all  over  the  world, 
make  available  to  anybody  with  pa^ 
tlence  the  entire  technical  details  of 
anjrthing  that  we  manufacture.  That 
is  one  of  our  major  problems  we  have 
here. 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  we 
really  have  no  penalties  for  espionage. 
I  think  the  last  people  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  this  country  were  the  Rosen- 
bergs and  that  has  been  30  or  35  years 
ago.  or  maybe  longer  than  that. 

It  is  impossible,  after  you  detect  a 
person  who  has  stolen  secrets  from 
our  country,  who  acted  as  spies,  to  do 
much  about  it. 

We  had  the  case.  I  recall,  when  I  was 
serving  with  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, and  I  will  not  name  the  particular 
device,  where  information  was  dis- 
closed by  a  member  of  the  intelligence 
family.  He  was  discharged  from  his  Job 
and  that  is  all  that  hi4)pened  to  him. 

Suppose  that  num  had  been  execut- 
ed? I  think  that  is  what  they  are  enti- 
tled to.  and  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  much  question  about  it. 

A  lot  of  people  do  not  like  the  death 
penalty.  I  would  rather  see  a  man  shot 
than  have  him  stealing  the  secrets  of 
my  country  and  Jeopardizing  the  free- 
doms not  only  of  myself  but  my 
family. 

Money  has  entered  into  this.  Before 
the    developments    disclosed    in    the 
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Walker  case,  normally,  a  man  or 
woman  would  make  available  to  our 
enemies  intelligence  because  they  did 
not  like  us  and  they  liked  the  other 
coimtry  better.  Now  we  have  a  new  en- 
ticement It  is  caUed  money.  Where 
the  Soviets  and  other  enemies  used  to 
get  this  information  for  nothing,  now 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
accomplish  the  Job. 

How  do  you  overcome  that,  Mr. 
President?  What  wlU  the  Commission 
answer  be  to  that?  I  have  no  idea.  I 
know  that  the  Intelligence  Committee 
is  looking  into  that. 

Another  problem  that  anybody  is 
going  to  be  faced  with  when  they  get 
into  this  area  Is  the  number  of  clear- 
ances that  we  have  for  top  secret  and 
code-word.  even.  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing like  4  million. 

I  know  that  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, who  sits  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee— I  will  not  say  he  becomes 
amused,  but  he  probably  has  a  great 
question  pop  up  in  his  mind  when  we 
say,  "Well,  we  will  clear  the  room"  and 
nobody  walks  out.  Here  is  a  bunch  of 
nice  young  people,  probably  Just  out 
of  high  school,  who  have  Just  come  to 
work  for  the  Government,  cleared  for 
code-word,  cleared  for  top  secret. 

I  recall  trying  to  get  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  CIA  clearance,  top 
secret  clearance.  It  took  6  months.  It 
takes  for  a  new  employee  of  my  office, 
if  I  want  to  get  one  cleared,  almost  a 
telephone  call  will  do  it. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware. 

BCr.  ROTH.  fSr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  make  one  quick  observation.  I 
have  heard  several  times  that  we  have 
used  commissions,  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  Social  Security  and  other  mat- 
ters. Let  me  point  out,  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  between  the 
Social  Security  situation  and  the  one 
we  face  today.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
creating  a  commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity was  to  develop  a  political  consen- 
sus and  bipartisan  support  for  reform. 
It  was  felt  that  that  purpose  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  developing  a  bi- 
partisan group  that  would  work  to- 
gether to  formulate  the  recommenda- 
tions that  were  necessary  to  make  that 
system  financially  sound. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  any  consen- 
sus today.  I  think  we  already  have  a 
consensus  that  we  must  protect  our  in- 
telligence information.  Today  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  has  gone 
wrong  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
correct  it.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  on 
this  floor,  be  they  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  will  support  measiu^s  to 
protect  national  seciirity.  So  we  al- 
ready have  that  consensus. 

But  let  our  fact-finding  groups,  such 
as  our  Intelligence  Committee,  pro- 
ceed to  determine  what  those  steps 
should  be.  Then  I  think  Congress  and 
the  Senate  will  promptly  act. 


Mi.  0OLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  tiot  agree  more  with  my  friend 
from  ^laware.  Again.  I  think  he  has 
brougot  up— well,  I  know  I  can  get  a 
lot  of  argiunent  on  this  point,  but  I 
have  to  mention  it:  Did  the  Social  Se- 
curity )  Commission  really  solve  the 
problein?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
Social  Security  is  in  Ood-awful  shape. 
So  if  we  want  to  get  intelligence  in  a 
little  worse  shape,  we  might  use  the 
same  approach. 

We  have  a  very  large  Intelligence 
family.  This  is  something  very  few 
people  in  this  country  know:  We  have 
19  different  intelligence-gathering 
agencies  in  Washington.  They  all  have 
these  i^roblems.  Every  one  of  them  has 
the  prpblem  of  a  leak  here  and  a  leak 
there,  i 

The ;  Senator  from  Delaware  is  as 
aware  las  I  am  of  the  constant  leaking 
from  ihe  Intelligence  Committee,  as 
desperately  as  we  try  to  prevent  it. 

We  used  to  have  hearings  and  if  I 
wanted  to  find  out  what  happened  in  a 
code-wbrd-clearance  meeting.  I  would 
Just  read  the  New  York  Times  the 
next  morning.  And  one  of  those  guys 
winds  up  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State.  I  guess  maybe  we  ought  to  ap- 
point a  few  more  like  that;  we  would 
get  some  real  leaks. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  more  com- 
ment, because  I  know  of  the  great  in- 
terest in  this  subject.  I  am  pointing 
out  things  that  I  have  learned  on  the 
InteUigence  Committee  and  I  have 
learned  without  being  on  it.  We  al- 
lowed the  Soviet  Embassy  to  build 
their  new  building  on  one  of  the  high- 
est ponts  in  Washington.  Sometime,  if 
you  wuit  a  real  thriU,  get  in  a  helicop- 
ter an0  fly  over  that  place.  They  have 
more  antennae  on  the  roof  of  that  em- 
bassy than  Marconi  ever  thought  of. 
They  can  spy,  they  can  listen  in  on 
any  telephone  conversation  in  this 
community.  Twelve  hundred  people— I 
think  that  is  about  the  niunber— in 
the  Soviet  Embassy. 

Do  you  know  how  many  we  have  in 
Russia.  Mr.  President?  I  am  not  sure, 
but  it  Is  not  much  over  200.  We  have  a 
law  on  the  boolcs  that  says  no  country 
more  representatives  in  their 
than  we  have  in  their  country 
have  begged  and  begged  the 
tratlve  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  chase  all  the  Soviets  out  of 
this  town  and  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  and  Chicago  and  Boston  and 
everyQlace  else  where  the  thousands 
of  thttn  are— not  Just  listening  In  on 
telepnone  conversations,  but  stealing 
secretf  of  our  Government. 

I  tldnk  there  are  a  lot  of  remedies 
available.  If  we  get  the  administrative 
brancii  to  act  as  they  should.  I  think 
we  co^ld  clear  that  Soviet  Embassy 
out  in  a  very  big  hurry.  If  we  want  to 
put  in  some  coimterelectronlc  devices 
aroun^  that  Embassy,  there  is  no  rule 
that  We  cannot  do  that.  I  live  only  two 
block4  from  it  and  I  can  give  them  a 
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lot  of  troi  ble  with  my  radio 
ment.  I  mi0it  do  it  some  night. 

Well,  Mr,  President,  I  oppose  this 
amendment,  with  all  due  respect  to  my 
very  good  friend  from  West  Virginia.  I 
Just  do  not,  think  it  is  needed.  I  think 
the  Intellii[ence  Conunittee  has  the 
full  capabOity  of  coming  up  with 
whatever  answers  are  not  already  in 
existence,  t  would  like  to  see  them 
given  the  chance.  Let  us  not  create  an- 
other commission  that  wiU  Just  fumble 
and  tumblej  and  rumble  along  without 
doing  anything. 

Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BTRP.  Bdr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield  the  fMor? 

Mr.  ROTH.  Yes;  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  should  like  to  respond 
very  briefly  to  his  statement. 

Incidentally,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater;!,  that  nobody  is  more  sup- 
portive than  I  of  execution  of  an 
American  frho  commits  treason,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a 
mandatory  death  sentence  Is  not  con- 
stitutional. At  the  present  time,  as  I 
recall,  the  Couj-t  has,  as  one  of  the  op- 
tions, a  term  of  years,  and  I  believe  it 
also  has  the  option  of  a  life  sentence. 
But  we  aU  luiow  that  those  so-caUed 
"life  sentences"  in  many  instances  can 
mean  a  few  years  in  prison,  and  then 
there  can  be  a  parole. 

The  other  day,  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  D^ense  authorization  bill  was 
before  this  body,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  was  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  TiUKHOirD]  that  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  option— that  of 
mandatory  life  sentence  without 
parole.  So  that  would  be  an  option  in 
the  future  If  the  other  body  agrees.  If 
the  court  in[111  not  choose  the  option  of 
execution,  it  at  least  has  the  option, 
provided  by  my  amendment  to  the 
DOD  authorization  bill,  of  salting  the 
traitor  awfy  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
behind  bans.  If  a  Judge  chooses  that 
option,  than  the  wretched  "Benedict 
Arnold"  W9uld  be  imprisoned  for  life 
with  no  hope  of  parole. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  my 
amendment  on  that  score.  We  can 
expect  the  Soviets  to  have  persons  in 
this  countiy  who  will  spy  on  us.  but 
what  we  should  not  have  to  expect  is 
an  Amerlnn  citizen  who  forgets  his 
heritage,  Iprgets  his  patriotism,  and 
sells  his  country  for  a  few  measly  dol- 
lars. In  that  case,  if  he  can  not  be  exe- 
cuted, then  at  least  let  him  have  the 
rest  of  his  life  behind  bars  where  he 
will  not  bei  able  to  enjoy  the  fistful  of 
money  thait  he  may  have  been  given 
for  betrayi^ig  his  country. 

Now,  Mjr.  President,  the  distin- 
gulsheid  settlor  Senator  from  Delaware 


had  this  to 


ing  him  CO  rrectly.  If  I  am  not,  he  cer- 
tainly may  correct  me.  I  believe  he 


say,  and  I  think  I  am  quot- 


said  that  it  was  "proper  to  give  the 
idea  more  consideration  than  can  be 
given  here  on  the  floor,"  and  he  went 
on  to  say  that  "if  there  is  need  for 
such  a  commission  it  should  be  done 
through  the  regular  process  and  re- 
ferred to  the  proper  committee." 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  argue 
that  this  matter  or  other  matter 
which  may  come  up  on  the  floor  by 
way  of  an  amendment  should  be  first 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration.  I  do  not  find  fault 
with  that  at  all.  I,  however,  think  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  be  remind- 
ed, in  the  event  he  does  not  remember, 
of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  in 
1984.  I  had  introduced  legislation 
which  would  require  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  Department  heads  in  the  event 
a  President  were  to  be  elected  to  a 
second  term  and  were  to  wish  that  the 
same  Department  heads  who  had 
served  in  his  previous  administration 
would  continue  in  the  same  capacity 
during  a  second  administration.  The 
legislation  was  to  be  prospective  in 
nature  and  would  not  have  applied  to 
the  ciurent  administration.  Before 
confirming  such  Department  heads 
for  a  second  term,  the  Senate  would 
take  a  new  look  at  a  Department  head 
and  hold  him  to  account  for  some  of 
his  actions  or  inactions  in  the  previous 
term.  And  so  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
urged  that  he  schedule  heaiings  on 
this  measure.  The  letter  is  dated  May 
2,  1984.  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs.  Here  is  what 

I  said: 

Okar  Mr.  Chaibjiam:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
quest that  you  schedule  hearings  in  the 
near  future  on  two  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  recently  introduced.  S.  2446  and  S. 
2604.  Both  bills  involve  a  long  overdue 
effort  to  improve  the  Senate  confirmation 
process. 

The  "Senate  Confirmation  Act  of  1984," 
S.  2446,  grew  out  of  my  continuing  concern 
that  the  Senate  has  not  been  getting  ade- 
quate information  upon  which  to  fulfill  its 
"advice  and  consent"  function  under  Article 

II  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  On  many  occa- 
sions, we  have  seen  situations  where  new  in- 
formation concerning  a  nominee  for  high 
government  office  came  to  light  only  after 
the  nomination  had  been  received  by  the 
Senate  and  the  confirmation  hearings  had 
begun.  On  other  occasions,  the  Senate  was 
unaware  of  such  data  until  even  after  the 
nominee  had  actually  been  confirmed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  kinds  of  prob- 
lems evidence  a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
confirmation  process,  attributable  in  part  to 
an  incompleteness  in  the  background  inves- 
tigations conducted  by  the  Executive 
Branch  and,  thereafter,  to  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  Information  provided  to  the  ^>- 
propriate  Senate  committees. 

My  legislation,  S.  2446,  attempts  to  ad- 
dress this  problem,  first,  by  placing  the  su- 
pervision of  background  investigations  In  an 
independent  office  of  government,  namely 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics.  Once 
those  Investigations  are  completed,  the  biU 
would  also  require  that  the  Senate  be  pro- 


vided with  the  full  and  complete  results  of 
those  inquiries.  In  addition,  my  proposal 
would  require,  for  the  first  time,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  standards  for  the  conduct  of 
these  background  investigations,  so  as  to 
insive  that  all  relevant  inf onnatlon  is  ascer- 
tained concerning  a  procpecUve  nominee's 
fitness  and  qualifications  for  office. 

I  have  also  included  in  8.  2446  a  so-called 
"fail-safe"  provision  to  cover  situations 
where,  despite  our  best  efforts,  some  previ- 
ously unknown  information  later  comes  to 
light  even  after  a  nominee  has  been  con- 
firmed. This  provision  would  require  that  if 
a  president  is  reelected  to  a  second  term, 
the  20  top  officials  of  his  administration 
would  have  to  be  reconfirmed  if  they  are  to 
continue  in  office  during  a  president's 
second  term.  In  that  way,  any  newly  discov- 
ered information  could  provide  a  new  basis 
upon  wtilch  the  Senate  could  discharge  ite 
Article  n  responsibilities. 

The  second  biU  I  have  introduced.  S.  2604. 
is  identical  to  the  reconfinnatlon  provision 
of  S.  2446.  It  results  from  my  conclusion 
that  a  second  coufirmation  process  for  the 
20  top  officials  of  government  during  a 
president's  second  term  is  so  eaaential  that 
it  is  deserving  of  special  attention  by  the 
Senate  on  its  own  merits,  separate  and  apart 
from  the  other  provisions  of  8.  3446.  which 
deal  with  the  overall  confirmation  process.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  a  small  number  of  other  high-level 
officers  of  government  should  be  willing  to 
submit  their  performances  in  office  to  re- 
newed Article  II  scrutiny  If  they  are  to 
remain  in  the  same  posts  during  a  second 
presidential  term.  Under  the  present 
system,  only  a  president  and  vice  president 
are  accountable  to  the  electorate,  and  we 
should  again  fulfill  our  "advice  and  con- 
sent" responsibilities  so  as  to  express  the 
people's  will  concerning  the  20  top  officers 
of  a  two-term  administration. 

Your  Committee  has  played  a  significant 
role  in  insuring  the  effectiveness  of  our  gov- 
ernment institutions.  I  am  well  aware  of 
your  efforts  to  Improve  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  during  the  last  Congress  and  to 
resist  aamt  of  the  suggestions  which  were 
made  to  weaken  that  law.  I  hope  you  will 
agree  that  the  proponHs  which  are  em- 
bodied in  my  legislation  are  deserving  of  at- 
tention and  consideration,  and  that  you  wlU 
be  willing  to  process  these  bills  during  the 
current  Session. 

Your  assistance  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBKT  C.  Bran. 

Well,  time  went  on  and  I  received  no 
response,  and  so  I  wrote  a  second 
letter  on  May  21,  and  addressed  it  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  and  it  said 
this: 

DiAR  Mr.  Chaixmaii:  In  my  letter  of  May 
2, 1  requested  that  hearinga  be  scheduled  on 
two  pieces  of  legislation  which  I  bad  recent- 
ly introduced,  S.  2446  and  8.  2604,  both  in- 
volving an  effort  to  Improve  the  Senate  con- 
firmation process. 

I  am  still  of  the  view  that  the  enactment 
of  these  meaaiues  is  essential  during  the 
current  session,  and  I  would  appreciate  your 
letting  me  know  whether  you  will  be  able  to 
process  these  bills  In  your  Committee  this 
year. 

Sincerely, 

RoiBT  C.  Btrd. 

In  a  postscript.  I  said: 

Bill,  I  hope  you  can  schedule  a  hearing 
soon.  Thank  you. 

That  was  May  21. 


On  June  18,  1984,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  distinguished 
Senator 

Thank  you  for  contacting  me  concerning 
the  two  bills  you  have  introduced  on  the 
Senate  confirmation  process.  I  apologize  for 
the  delay  in  getting  back  to  you. 

I  must  tell  you  in  all  lumeaty  that  I  have 
serious  problems  with  your  legislation.  I  un- 
derstand your  obJecUves.  but  I  beUeve  ttiat 
others,  of  either  political  party,  may  well 
use  this  (wportunity  for  political  purposes.  I 
strongly  agree  with  Lloyd  Cutler  that  we 
have  very  serious  problems  in  maUny  gov- 
ernment work,  and  I  believe  that  If  this  leg- 
islation is  implemented  it  could  well  have  a 
chilling  effect  on  the  departments. 

For  example,  S.  2604  would  require  the 
top  twenty  officials  of  an  Administration  to 
be  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate  If  they  were 
to  remain  in  office  during  a  President's 
second  term.  Because  the  Incumbent  nomi- 
nee would  have  a  record  of  service  in  office 
during  Us  first  term,  I  am  concerned  a  re- 
confirmation hearing  could  becmne  nothing 
more  than  a  forum  to  debate  the  past  poli- 
cies of  an  Administration.  By  prolonging  the 
process,  a  few  individuals  could,  for  purely 
political  purposes,  effectively  hamstring  de- 
partments for  a  substantial  period  of  time 
by  calling  into  question  whether  the  chiefs 
of  those  organizations  will  remain  in  place. 
The  result  could  well  be  government  paraly- 
sis at  the  very  time  that  a  President  has  Just 
received  a  new  mandate. 

I  think  that  committees  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  scrutinize  carefully  the  qualifica- 
tions and  moral  background  of  any  nominee 
for  high  office.  Further,  the  appropriate 
committee  should  continue  to  monitor  the 
conduct  of  individuals,  and.  of  course,  hold 
hearings  anytime  on  their  activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  respect,  do  re- 
spect, and  did  respect  the  argument 
that  was  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  in  his  response  to  my  two 
letters  and  my  oral  and  personal  re- 
quest of  him  here  on  the  floor.  I  have 
no  quarrel  at  all  with  the  position  he 
took  in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 
But  the  last  paragragh  is  a  paragraph 
I  want  the  Senator  to  recall 

In  short,  I  would  think  your  legislation 
would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Executive  Branch,  and,  thus, 
I  do  not  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  the  legisla- 
tion. Thanks  again  for  letting  me  know  of 
your  serious  concerns  over  this  issue,  and  I 
again  apologize  for  being  so  tardy  in  re- 
sponding. 

Sincerely. 

WiujAM  V.  Roth,  Jr. 

The  Senator  certainly  had  a  right  to 
his  viewpoint  in  opposition  to  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced.  But  I  offered  the 
legislation.  It  was  referred  to  his  com- 
mittee. I  wrote  to  the  distingtilshed 
Senator,  urging  him  to  give  that  legis- 
lation a  hearing.  I  wrote  a  second 
time.  I  talked  with  him  on  the  floor, 
right  here  in  the  aisle,  about  the  legis- 
lation and  indicated  that  I  hoped  a 
hearing  would  be  held  on  my  bills. 

Finally,  I  get  a  letter  back  which  not 
only  expresses  to  me  his  opposition— 
which  was  fine:  that  is  all  right;  I  do 
not  agree  with  every  other  Senator. 
nor  does  every  other  Senator  agree 
with  me  many  times— but  also,  he 
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spumed  my  request  for  the  hearing  on 
the  legislation  which  had  been  Intro- 
duced and  duly  referred  to  his  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  around 
the  Senate  27  years  and  in  the  House  6 
years.  Never  do  I  remember  any  other 
situation  in  which  a  chairman  of  a 
committee  refused  a  colleague  the  re- 
spect and  the  opportunity  to  which  I 
think  a  colleague  is  entitled— to  have  a 
hearing  on  his  or  her  legislation  if  re- 
quested. 

Today,  the  distinguished  chairman 
suggests  that  this  is  the  kind  of  matter 
that  should  be  referred  to  a  commit- 
tee. I  introduced  a  resolution  a  few 
days  ago  which  would  provide  for  such 
a  commission  as  does  the  amendment  I 
offer  today,  except  for  a  couple  of 
modifications  I  have  made  on  the 
floor,  at  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Mr.  Hattizld.  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
lUx.  Srvehs].  That  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  distinguished  chairman's 
committee. 

Now  the  distinguished  chairman 
amies  to  the  floor  and  says  that  this 
commission  is  a  matter,  if  we  are  going 
to  create  it.  that  should  be  done  in  the 
usual  way.  It  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee.  How  can  I  have  any  hope 
that  the  committee,  under  the  chalr- 
muishlp  of  the  very  distinguished 
Senator— in  light  of  my  previous  expe- 
rience—will hold  heartogs  on  this  leg- 
islation? In  other  words,  if  he  is  op- 
posed to  it.  he  would  not  even  conduct 
a  hearing  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect 
to  my  beloved  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware. I  think  this  could  be  perceived 
as  a  rather  arrogant  way  for  a  chair- 
man to  treat  an  important  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  duly  referred  to  his 
committee  under  the  rules— legislation 
concerning  which  a  colleague  writes  to 
him  twice  and  personally,  in  a  conver- 
sation, urges  hearings;  and  the  com- 
mittee chairman  turns  down  his  col- 
league's request  to  have  a  hearing  on 
it. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate;  but  if  that 
Is  the  way  the  distinguished  chairman 
is  going  to  handle  my  requests  for 
hearings  on  my  bills,  the  only  recourse 
I  have  is  to  offer  the  subject  matter  as 
an  amendment  to  a  vehicle  which 
comes  up  on  the  floor.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  I  have  been 
watching  for  a  vehicle  since  that  time 
to  which  I  might  offer  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  reconfirmation  proc- 
ess. If  I  cannot  get  a  hearing  in  his 
committee,  then  I  will  let  the  Senate 
be  the  judge,  and  I  will  get  my  hearing 
on  this  floor. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  this  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  of  us,  but  I 
have  no  alternative,  inasmuch  as  he 
makes  this  argtunent  today  against 


the  nendlng  amendment:  Send  it  to 
the  c<^mmlttee.  Let  us  have  a  hearing. 
Let  the  committee  deal  with  it. 

I  tried  that  once  and  got  nowhere. 

I  miist  say  that  never,  as  chairman 
of  a  committee,  would  I  deny  a  col- 
leagu^  who  requested  a  hearing  in 
comndttee. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
I  should  like  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  respond  to  what  I  have  said, 
based  on  the  letters  he  wrote  to  me. 

Mr.j  ROTH.  First,  let  me  say,  of 
course— and  I  think  my  coUeague  will 
agree— that  I  always  try  to  be  coopera- 
tive, to  accommodate  my  colleagues.  I 
have  to  say.  respectfully,  that  it  has 
been  experience  that  I  do  not  always 
get  a  hearing  on  every  bill  I  Introduce, 
and  I  understand  that.  I  tmderstand 
that  committees'  resources  are  limited 
and  that  priorities  must  be  set.  In  this 
case,  I  would  point  out  that  we  had  no 
other  request,  including  anyone  on 
that  committee  that  I  am  aware  of, 
from  either  political  side  for  such  a 
hearing. 

But  in  any  event,  let  me  assiire  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  if 
the  £kt>position  he  has  placed  before 
the  Senate  today  were  to  be  referred 
to  the  committee,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  hold  such  hearings. 

I  think  this  matter  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  his  other  bill  was  not,  but 
I  poi^t  out  that  we  have  something  I 
think  like  300  bills  referred  to  the 
comidittee  each  year,  and  we  do  not 
hold  hearings  on  each  one  of  them  but 
attempt  to  respond  normally  to  hear- 
ing requests  from  within  the  commit- 
tee It^lf .  Perhaps  that  was  a  mistake 
in  this  Instance.  In  any  event  I  apolo- 
gize, tt  was  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
be  di4courteou8  to  the  minority  leader 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect. 

I  d*  say  and  do  offer  that  if  the  dls- 
tingushed  minority  leader  would  like 
to  hold  hearings  on  his  Important  pro- 
posal to  create  a  commission  on  espio- 
nage, I  would  be  happy  to  proceed 
with  such  hearings  at  an  early  date 
and  do  so. 

As  1  say  in  my  earlier  statement  I 
think  that,  if  we  were  to  go  this  direc- 
tion, we  should  hold  careful  hearings 
and  carefully  craft  our  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  the  situation  at  hand. 

So,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  if  he 
care^  to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject, 
he  has  my  personal  assurance  and  I 
am  sure  that  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee Ton  EAGLETOif,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  n  take  that  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mi  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  ustinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  thank  him  for  his  apology.  It 
taket  a  big  man  to  apologize,  and  I  re- 


spect him  I  for  that.  Therefore,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  that  matter  is  now 
behind  us.  < 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILJSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  T  might  address  a  question 
to  my  dlstfigulshed  friend,  the  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BTto.  I  am  happy  to  try  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  wnlsON.  The  question  is  this: 
Having  lifljtened  with  Interest  to  the 
Senator's  ^ted  desire  for  a  hearing 
on  his  measure  and  understanding  and 
ssnnpathl^ng  with  that.  I  have  a  con- 
cern that  ^  this  commission,  which  he 
proposes,  fet  created  and  if  it  is  to  be  in 
business  for  an  18-month  period 
before  mriklng  its  report,  some  may 
argue  that  any  effort  to  address  indi- 
vidual problems  relating  to  espionage 
and  security,  for  example,  measures 
brought  before  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, measures  brought  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  might  find 
that  there  is  some  bar  to  their  being 
heard,  precisely  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  commission. 

It  woulq  disturb  me  greatly  and  I 
suspect  many  of  my  colleagues  if  this 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  because  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  proposals 
will  be  introduced  certainly  within  the 
18-month  period  and  in  fact  I  know  of 
some  that  are  proposed  for  hearing 
now,  one  in  a  subcommittee  which  I 
chair.  Othjers  I  suspect  wlU  be. 

Would  t^e  Senator,  If  this  measure 
were  adopted,  feel  that  the  existence 
of  such  a  commission  should  stand  as 
a  reason  not  to  go  forward  with  pro- 
posals offered  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
form  of  bdls  that  are  referred  to  other 
committesB? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  resolution  speaks  for  itself  and  I 
think  thai  the  appropriate  arguments 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

I  see  no  reason  to  delay  action  on 
this  matter.  The  coimtry  cries  out  for 
an  effort  to  find  the  answer  to  this  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  problem  that 
confronts  the  Nation.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amend- 
ment so  that  it  might  go  to  conference 
with  the  dther  body,  and  as  I  say  I  am 
ready  to  ^st  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  r|espect,  I  do  not  think  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia  really  an- 
swered m)r  question.  So  I  will  simply 
state  as  a  concern,  and  I  think  a  very 
legitimate^  one,  the  fear  that  were  this 
measure  enacted,  were  this  commis- 
sion created,  there  would  thereafter  be 
many  on  this  floor  and  many  off  this 
floor  who  would  say  we  dare  not  go 
forward  ^th  any  other  proposal  be- 
cause, of  course,  the  definitive  work  is 
being  done  by  the  commission  and  we 
must  await  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tion. 
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I  suppose.  Mr.  President,  that  if  I 
felt  the  need  for  a  special  commission 
of  this  kind,  I  might  be  persiuuled  that 
such  a  delay  was  wise.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  are  resources  avaUable 
to  standing  committees  of  this  body 
and  of  the  other  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  act  deliberately  and  yet  not 
delay  in  a  time  when  we  are  quite  un- 
derstandably concerned  with  problems 
of  seciuity  and  espionage. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
I  am  delighted  to  so  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  necessarily  for  a 
question,  if  I  could  Just  have  a 
moment  in  which  to  respond  to  the 
theme  of  his  argimient. 

Mr.  wnJSON.  That  would  please  me, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield,  retaining  the 
floor,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  I  would  hope 
would  not  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  and  the  creation  of 
such  a  commission  would  cause  Sena- 
tors or  committees  to  delay  efforts 
they  wish  to  make  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject matter. 

Earlier  today,  I  said,  I  believe  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Intelligence,  that 
this  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
interference  with  his  committee,  its 
rights,  duties,  responsibilities,  and 
powers.  That  committee  could  quite 
appropriately  proceed  with  its  own 
agenda. 

I  would  not  see  the  appointment  of 
the  commission  as  any  reason  or  justi- 
fication for  any  Member  or  committee 
to  just  lay  back  and  say,  "Well,  the 
commission  is  doing  its  work,  we 
should  not  or  we  will  not  proceed 
within  the  purview  of  our  own  powers 
and  responsibilities."  I  see  no  problem 
there  at  all. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  Senator's 
question,  and  I  apologize  if  I  did  not 
respond  to  his  question  earlier  on  the 
point.  My  thoughts  were  distracted 
while  he  was  speaking. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  and  I  am  reas- 
sured that  he  personally  will  raise  no 
such  objection.  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  reassured  that  his  reac- 
tion would  be  universal.  Indeed  very 
much  to  the  contrary,  I  think  our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  when  we  create 
commissions  it  is  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  an  expertise,  a 
point  of  view  that  somehow  seems 
denied  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
notwithstanding  the  resources  that 
are  available  to  us. 

I  think  we  have  in  recent  memory 
the  experience  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission which  was  an  extraordinarily 
valuable  asset,  one  that  did  bring  a 
certain  deliberation  to  a  process  that 
we  found  useful,  useful  in  a  way  that 


required  the  creation  of  such  a  com- 
mission. 

I  do  not  decry  the  creation  of  com- 
missions where  there  seems  a  need. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  instance.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  not  such  a  need  and 
that  rather  than  doing  good  we  would 
be  delegating  a  responsibility  that  is 
properly  o\m  and  one  for  which  we 
are  equipped,  one  for  which  outside  re- 
sources are  readily  available. 

So  notwithstanding  the  Senator's 
personal  assurance  that  he  would  raise 
no  such  objection,  I  fear  that  it  would 
be  raised  as  a  bar  upon  the  part  of 
others,  and  for  that  reason,  reluctant- 
ly Joining  in  his  concern.  I  think  we 
would  address  that  concern  best  by 
simply  proceeding  to  hear  measures 
that  will  be  before  other  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
share  the  concern  of  the  minority 
leader  and  those  who  join  with  him  In 
cosponsorlng  this  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  fabric  of  our  espionage 
laws  as  they  may  be  applied  to  specific 
cases.  Having  said  that,  I  must  also 
add  that  I  do  not  believe  that  yet  an- 
other Commission  is  the  answer  to  our 
problems. 

Bfr.  President,  we  have  at  this  time 
two  very  well  staffed  intelligence  over- 
sight committees,  one  in  each  of  the 
respective  Houses  of  the  Congress. 
Moreover,  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
we  have  a  Subcommittee  on  Security 
and  Terrorism  which  has  within  its 
mandate  oversight  of  the  espionage 
laws  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
Mr.  President,  we  have  a  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  which 
has  only  recently  completed  extensive 
hearings  on  the  problems  inherent  in 
our  system  of  issuing  security  clear- 
ances. To  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
the  results  of  those  hearts  have  yet 
to  be  fully  evaluated. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  an  In- 
telligence Oversight  Board,  a  National 
Security  Council,  Interagency  working 
groups,  and  a  host  of  other  entitles 
concerned  with  the  adequacy  of  our 
laws  relative  to  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  Is  by  way  of 
saying  that  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem does  not  lie  with  the  creation  of  a 
new  bureaucracy.  We  have  debated 
time  and  again  the  appropriateness  of 
the  use  of  the  polygraph  to  assist  in 
the  screening  of  those  who  have  access 
to  highly  classified  Information  and  I 
mxist  say  that  some  of  those  who  are 
prominent  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
particular  amendment  have  been 
equally  prominent  In  efforts  to  inhibit 
further  use  of  that  important  investi- 
gative tool.  In  closing,  Mr.  President 
let  me  say  that  I  am  Informed  that 
major  reviews  are  already  underway 
and  the  President  is  awaiting  recom- 
mendations of  his  senior  national  secu- 
rity advisors  on  additional  steps  that 


should  be  taken.  In  particular  an  ad 
hoc  interagency  group  with  senior 
Cabinet  level  involvement  will  recom- 
mend specific  inuilementlng  actions  to 
the  President. 

Recommendations  from  prolonged 
consideration  of  the  espionage  and 
counterintelligence  issues  over  the 
past  4  years  are  already  being  imple- 
mented. 

The  Intelligence  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Congress  have  al- 
ready looked  into  these  matters  at 
considerable  depth  and  will  continue 
to  apprise  of  new  developments.  They 
have  also  begun  the  process  of  sug- 
gesting improved  statutory  authorities 
for  Government  agencies  and  the  real- 
location of  resources  toward  areas 
where  they  are  needed. 

At  this  critical  time  it  is  imperative 
not  to  divert  intelligence  resources  to 
a  comprehensive  investigation  that 
would  expose  a  widening  circle  of 
people  to  the  extremely  sensitive  tech- 
niques and  sources  of  counterintelli- 
gence and  counterespionage. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  oppose 
passage  of  this  amendment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BoREM]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Wtt.  Mothihaii]  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Moyitihah]  would  vote 
"aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced  yeas  48. 
nays  50,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  130  Leg.} 
TEAS-48 


Andrew! 

Ford 

Metienbaum 

Baucus 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

BoitMn 

Oore 

Nunn 

Bhten 

Harkln 

Feu 

Btnsanuu) 

Hart 

Brmdiey 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Henin 

RIecle 

BunUek 

Inouye 

RockefeUer 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chllci 

Kennedy 

Sartianes 

Crancton 

Kerry 

Saiser 

DeCondnl 

lAutenberg 

Simon 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stennla 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Bvleton 

Warner 

Zbcon 

Melcher 
NAYS-SO 

ZorlnAy 

Abdnor 

Danforth 

Oam 

Armatronc 

Denton 

Ooldwater 

BoKhwtU 

Dole 

Oorton 

OuJee 

Domenid 

Qramm 

Cochran 

Durenberter 

Qraatley 

Cohen 

Eatt 

Hatch 

D'Amato 

Evans 

Hawkins 
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Hecht 

»ff^f|l«. 

Stantaoo 

Hetns 

M.ttlnjiy 

Specter 

Belmi 

MeClure 

SUfford 

BoUlnss 

McOoaneU 

Symns 

Murksmkl 

Thunnond 

TTiiih^nni 

NIddei 

Trible 

Kuten 

Packwood 

WaUop 

lAxalt 

PrcMler 

Weleker 

Loot 

Quvrle 

tMgmr 

Roth 

NOTVOTINO-2 
Bofvn  Mojmiluui 

So  the  amendment  (No.  368),  as  fur- 
ther modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

,Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  order  in  the  Senate.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  have  a  com- 
mittee amendment  that  is  the  pending 
Question. 

Blr.  BYRD.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  still  have  my  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree.  It  is  all  right 
with  me  if  the  distinguished  chairman 
wishes  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vi- 
tiate the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
do  not  think  there  will  need  to  be  an- 
other rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  corrected.  The  Democratic 
leader  is  correct.  His  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  is  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  whatever 
he  wishes  to  do  on  that.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  on  our  side  to  vitiate  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  make  that  request,  Mr. 
President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  367)  was  re- 

Idr.  HATFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  we  are  on  the  track  where 
the  committee  amendment  is  the 
pending  question.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
.Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  shortly 
present  either  a  substitute  amendment 
or.  from  his  work  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  will  be  able  to  settle  the 
question.  Then  we  will  have  a  niunber 
of  other  amendments  that  we  can 
raise  which  I  believe  can  be  handled  in 
a  very  expeditious  way.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  complete  this  bill  some- 
time in  the  late  afternoon,  unless  we 
run  into  some  unforeseen  issues  which 
have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  man- 
agers of  the  bilL 


We  will  ask  Senators  to  be  on  the 
floor  because  I  believe  we  can  dispose 
of  matiy  of  these  amendments  in  a 
very  4^tk  way.  We  have  cleared  a 
numb^  of  them  already  with  individ- 
ual Senators  which  we  can  handle  im- 
mediaiely. 

I  JiBt  wanted  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  possibility  of  completing 
this  bUl  in  the  late  afternoon. 

At  this  point,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  wishes  me  to  yield,  I  will 
aks  ui  tnlmous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
comm  ttee  amendment  in  order  to  be 
ablet*  offer  other  amendments. 

Mr.  I  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wanted  to  make  a  comment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
his  cogunent  and  then  I  will  make  the 
request  to  set  aside  the  committee 
amenc^ent  in  order  to  get  on  with  the 
busing  of  other  amendments  that 
Senators  have.  

The]  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  the  fact  that  this  last  vote  has 
been  a  fairly  partisan  vote.  I  hoi>e  the 
Senat^  realizes  that  this  amendment 
will  bd  back  in  another  form. 

I  wa|it  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  I  think  in  the  last 
5  yeaft  the  Intelligence  Committee 
has  been  able  to  get  an  authorization 
bill  in  only  3  of  those  years.  We  have 
not  had  any  reaUy  close  cooperation 
with  the  House  or  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  dealing  with  either  matters 
of  security  or  terrorism.  I  believe  that 
it  is  9me  for  us  to  show  the  really 
great  ^ncem  of  the  country  in  these 
two  apbjects  by  organizing  a  body 
which'will  unite  the  House,  the  Senate 
and  tl^e  administration  to  pursue  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  our  laws 
to  protect  not  only  our  security  but 
our  Nation  against  terrorism. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
unanimous  consent  to  lay 
smporarlly  the  pending  commlt- 
kendment  in  order  that  Senators 
Ff  er  other  amendments. 

PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
>bJection?  Without  objection,  it 
lered. 

>IXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

AMKMDiain  HO.  371 

(Purdoae:  To  appropriate  $110,000,000  for 
the  ttiergency  food  and  shelter  program) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  aniendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  iminediate  consideration. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon]  for 
himaeM,  Mr.  Hxmz,  Mr.  SAXBAifn,  Mr.  Brad- 
LXT,  Mr.  MOTKIHAH,  Mr.  KsnifKDT,  iSx. 
OoBTcaf,  Mi.  Kkrkt,  and  Mr.  Matstthaoa. 
propoees  an  amendment  numbered  371. 

Idr..  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unan^ous  consent  that  further  read- 
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ing  of  the 
with. 

The  PI^SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  $2.  between  lines  14  and  15, 
insert  the  fogowlng: 

SMSKOKIf  cr  FOOD  AND  SHXLTB  PKOGKAIC 

There  Is  hereby  appropriated  $110,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  to  remain  available  untQ  September 
30,  1986.  to 'carry  out  an  emergency  food 
and  shelter  program.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provlaon  of  this  or  any  other  Act, 
such  amount  shall  be  made  available  under 
the  terms  aiid  conditions  of  the  following 
paragraphs:  I 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
BlanagemenI  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after]  enactment  of  this  Act.  consti- 
tute a  national  board  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining hew  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  (^  iiullvidual  locallUes.  The  na- 
tional board  fehall  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  laitlonal  Council  of  Oiurches  of 
Christ  in  thr  U.S.A.,  the  National  Confer- 
Charities,  the  Council  of 
.tlons.  Inc.,  the  American  Red 
Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
shall  each  designate  a  repre- 
it  on  the  national  board.  The 
of  the  federal  Emergency 
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Management  Agency  shall  chair  the  nation- 
alboard.       1 

Each  locaf  ty  designated  by  the  national 
lx>ard  to  revive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  purposes  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representatives  of  the  same  organiza- 
tions as  theinatioiud  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  head  of  government 
will  replace]  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agancy  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
$110,000,000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  voluntary  organizations  and 
through  imits  of  local  government. 

Eligible  private  voluntary  organizations 
should  be  [nonprofit,  have  a  voluntary 
board,  have  pn  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination. 

Participation  in  the  program  should  be 
bued  upon!  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion's or  imft  of  local  government's  ability 
to  deliver  ^ergency  food  and  shelter  to 
needy  indlvnuals  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  determined  by  the  local  boards. 

Total  adtninistrative  costs  shall  not 
exceed  2  pet  centiun  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. I 

As  authorsed  by  the  Charter  of  the  Com- 
modity CTredlt  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  procels  and  distribute  surplus  food 
owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  ^e  food  distribution  and  emer- 
gency shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Fedei^  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

Mr.  DI^ON.  BSr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendmeit  in  behalf  of  Senators 
Hzmz.  Saisanxs.  Bradley,  MoTNiHAir, 
Gorton,  E  IzifNEDY,  Kerry.  MATSinrAGA. 
and  myself,  to  continue  to  fund  the 
National  Board  Emergency  Food  and 


Shelter  Program  under  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  or 
FEMA. 

Ouir  amendment  would  add  an  addi- 
tional $110  million  to  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
hungry  and  homeless.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  continue  this  assistance  to 
the  most  destitute  among  us. 

The  existence  of  hunger  and  home- 
lessness  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica is  a  national  disgrace.  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  fact  in  March  1983  by 
creating  an  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program  through  FEMA.  We  ac- 
knowledged its  importance  again  with 
supplemental  appropriations  on  two 
more  occasions.  The  program  works 
with  a  minimum  of  overhead,  and  does 
amazing  things  with  very  little  money. 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  list  of  States 
and  the  funds  each  has  received  for 
the  Record. 

Two  bills  dealing  with  homelessness 
and  hunger  have  been  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  this  year  to  address  the 
problem  in  a  more  formal  fashion.  My 
approach  would  create  a  national  en- 
dowment for  the  homeless.  Senators 
MoYiriHAH  and  Gortoh  have  a  some- 
what different  approach.  But,  Mr. 
President,  neither  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  my  bill  nor  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee,  which  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Oorton-Moynl- 
han  proposal,  has  held  hearings  on 
these  bills. 

It  has  always  been  the  understand- 
Ing  of  this  Senator  that  the  FEIMA 
Program  should  be  temporary,  as  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Garh], 
last  year.  But  until  a  program  is  au- 
thorized, the  FEIdA  Emergency  Food 
and  Shelter  Program  is  all  we  have. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  very  convinc- 
ingly passed  an  amendment  that  I  in- 
troduced adding  an  additional  $60  mil- 
lion to  the  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program;  $60  million  was  already 
included  in  that  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  So,  in  essence,  the 
Senate,  by  a  very  bipartisan  vote  of  57 
to  40,  supported  a  total  of  $120  million 
last  August  8  to  assist  the  most  needy 
among  us.  That  was  $10  million  more 
than  we  are  asking  for  today. 

Mr.  President,  we  aU  feel  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  homeless.  We  meet  them 
in  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas 
across  our  coimtry.  Unfortunately.  In 
many  instances  they  have  come  to 
that  station  in  Ufe  as  a  result  of 
budget  cuts  which  have  occurred  In 
the  past.  It  is  painfully  obvious  when 
we  cut  nutrition  programs,  people  will 
be  hungry;  when  we  cut  housing  as- 
sistance, people  will  be  homeless;  and 
when  we  cut  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance, people  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween paying  their  heating  bill  and 
buying  food! 


We  have  recognized  the  prevalence 
of  the  hungry  and  homeless  among  us 
by  voting  for  funds  to  help  those  poor 
people  that  you  and  I  see  every  single 
day  in  this  ci^ital  city  and  other 
places  across  this  land.  This  has  been 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

But  without  this  amendment,  even 
the  most  minimal  assistance— a  bowl 
of  soup  and  a  cot  in  a  shelter— will  no 
longer  be  available  to  these  people. 
There  will  be  even  more  people  living 
on  the  streets  because  as  of  July  31, 
the  present  funds  will  be  exhausted.  I 
cannot  speak  for  others  here,  but  I 
would  find  it  dlfflCTilt  next  winter  to 
explain  that  the  Congress  chose  not  to 
continue  a  program  which  In  many 
cases  serves  as  a  lifeline  for  the  indi- 
gent. When  the  snow  is  falling  and  the 
temperature  is  below  zero  and  the 
streets  are  icy  and  there  are  no  beds  or 
meals  in  Chicago  or  Rock  Island  or 
East  St.  Louis  or  Peoria,  the  explana- 
tion that  we  decided  not  to  iu>propri- 
ate  the  necessary  money  simply  will 
not  do.  The  hungry  women  and  chil- 
dren understand  that.  When  their 
basic  need  is  to  get  a  bowl  of  soup  and 
a  night's  sleep  on  a  cot  in  a  shelter, 
there  is  no  way  in  the  world  for  us  to 
explain  why  we  turned  our  backs  on 
them. 

There  was  an  extremely  poignant  ar- 
ticle in  the  June  16  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  which  included 
research  from  my  State  and  many 
others.  It  detailed  the  story  of  the 
Sawatzkl  family  in  Peoria.  IL.  Mrs. 
Sawatzki  takes  only  a  small  portion  of 
food  at  dinner  and  then  pretends  she 
is  not  interested  in  eaUng  so  that  her 
children  will  not  guess  she  is  denying 
herself  for  their  sakes.  She  eats  pop- 
corn instead  of  meals.  They  are  proud 
people.  Mr.  Sawatzkl  used  to  work  at 
the  Caterpillar  plant  in  Peoria.  They 
lost  their  home  because  they  could  not 
meet  their  mortgage  payments.  The 
parents'  worst  moment,  however,  was 
when  their  son  asked  why  there  was 
not  any  milk  in  the  refrigerator.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  because  there  was 
not  any  money  for  milk.  The  9-year- 
old  boy  found  32  cents  in  his  drawer 
and  gave  it  to  his  mother  to  buy  food. 

Last  March,  I  held  a  field  hearing  on 
hunger  and  homelessness  in  Chicago.  I 
heard  testimony  from  service  provid- 
ers, homeless  people,  a  physician,  and 
government  of f idals.  One  of  those  wit- 
nesses, BCs.  Lulu  Walker,  the  director 
of  Tabltha  Community  Services,  was 
particularly  eloquent  in  explaining  the 
help  which  is  available  because  of  the 
TEUA  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program.  Prior  to  receiving  a  grant 
from  FEMA.  she  said  that  she  had  to 
turn  away  over  200  women  with  chil- 
dren in  December  1984.  She  had  to 
turn  away  women  with  children  be- 
cause there  were  no  funds  for  mllkl 
She  said  that  the  first  thing  that 
people  do  when  they  arrive  at  her 
shelter  is  to  eat,  and  made  this  obser- 
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vatlon:  "I  think  a  person  should  be 
able  to  eat.  sleep,  and  work."  I  agree. 

Lulu  Walker  detaUed  the  situations 
of  many  of  her  wards.  Biany  have 
never  been  on  Medicaid;  many  have 
never  had  food  stamps.  Some  are  bat- 
tered women,  others  are  unemployed 
and  no  longer  eligible  for  benefits. 

Lulu  Walker  ended  her  testimony  by 
thanking  me  for  funds  she  had  re- 
ceived through  the  FEMA  Program. 
Without  those  funds,  she  would  have 
turned  away  at  least  300  people  in  Jan- 
uary of  this  year.  In  closing  she  said: 

The  gas  people  can  wait,  they  can  wait 
until  it  gets  above  32  degrees.  The  light 
people  can  wait,  but  when  pe(«de  are 
hungry  they  cannot  wait. 

On  this  amendment,  we  must  vote 
from  the  heart  as  much  as  from  the 
mind.  We  must  think  about  the  fact 
that  poverty  is  increasing.  We  must 
determine  that  the  dispossessed 
among  us  are  not  to  be  forgotten.  We 
must  take  time  to  remember  the  needs 
of  the  homeless  and  the  hungry.  They 
are  sleeping  under  bridges  in  Chicago 
and  they  stlU  will  be  when  it  is  50 
below  zero  this  winter.  They  are 
searching  for  scraps  of  food  in  the 
dumpsters  behind  restaurants  in  Los 
Angeles  and  they  still  will  be  later  this 
year.  They  are  losing  their  farms  in  Il- 
linois and  Kansas  and  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota and  BCissourl.  wondering  how 
to  feed  their  own  families  instead  of 
growing  food  for  themselves  and  for 
us. 

This  amendment  is  a  responsible 
step  to  take.  It  is  an  absolutely  neces- 
sary step  to  take.  UntO  we  have  deter- 
mined the  best  way  to  address  this  na- 
tional problem,  the  Immediate  needs 
of  this  Nation's  hungry  and  homeless 
must  be  met. 

I  urge  the  Jurisdictional  committees 
of  the  Senate  to  hold  hearings  on  S. 
739  and  S.  394  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
the  meantime,  we  need  to  continue  a 
program  which,  in  the  last  year,  has 
provided  52  million  meals  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  71  cents  and  14.5  mllllan 
nights  of  shelter  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2.24. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  list  of  States  follow: 
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Mr.  HKTNZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  tx)  cosponsor  Senator  Dixon's 
amendment  to  provide  $110  million  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  Homelessness  in  America 
can  only  be  described  as  a  national 
tragedy,  and  I  think  we  as  a  nation 
have  a  responsibility  to  respond  to  this 
crisis.  The  small  amount  of  money  we 
are  calling  for  here  represents  the  ab- 
solute minimiim  for  that  response. 

Though  reliable  statistics  are  hard 
to  find,  it  is  clear  that  an  enormous 
number  of  Americans  are  homeless— 
probably  between  1  and  3  million— and 
that  the  problem  is  getting  worse.  A 
recent  report  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  FEICA  Emergency  Food  and  Shel- 
ter Program  demonstrates  that  the 
number  of  homeless  continues  to  in- 
crease, and  the  huge  gap  between  the 
need  for  emergency  relief  and  the  re- 
sources available  to  meet  that  need 
continues  to  widen.  This  is  a  social 
crisis  that  is  not  going  to  fade  away, 
and  cannot  be  addressed  with  only 
State,  local,  and  private  funds. 

At  the  most  basic  level,  the  survival 
of  the  homeless  depends  upon  finding 
shelter  from  the  elements  and  at  least 
some  food  to  eat.  In  the  past,  the  only 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  providing  for  these  life-or- 
death  needs  has  been  through  the 
FEBIA  Program  in  which  Federal 
moneys  are  channeled  directly  to  local 
shelters  and  soup  kitchens.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  by  all  accounts  ex- 
tremely successful— thousands  of  lives 
have  been  saved,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  provided  money  directly 
to  local  groups  that  act  as  the  very 
last  screen  of  the  social  safety  net. 


The  program  operates  with  a  mini- 
mum jof  bureaucratic  overhead  and 
intervention,  and  yields  tremendous 
result^  for  the  most  vulnerable  people 
in  ourls4Xdety.  

The'fimding  for  the  FElifA  Program 
expires  on  July  31  of  this  year.  With 
the  termination  of  this  program,  the 
suppott  efforts  so  carefuUy  woven,  so 
tentatively  in  place,  wlU  unravel,  with 
brutal!  results  for  the  homeless.  In  my 
home  town  of  Pittsbiurgh,  where 
FEM4  money  provides  at  least  one- 
half  the  funding  for  local  shelters,  the 
price  tor  eliminating  this  funding  will 
be  tallied  in  human  misery. 

EarMer  this  year.  Senator  Dixoit  and 
I  Introduced  a  bill  to  replace  the 
FEMA  Program  with  a  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Homeless.  I  know 
Senatir  Gorton  and  Senator  Mothi- 
HAN  fave  introduced  legislation  to 
transfer  the  FElilA  Program  to  HUD. 
In  th«  House,  some  Members  are  rec- 
ommebdlng  bringing  the  program 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  HHS.  I  think 
all  of  these  are  reasonable  approaches, 
and  wie  should  pursue  them.  At  this 
point,  however,  it  is  critical  that  we 
continfue  fund  the  FE31A  Program, 
and  i^t  allow  emergency  assistance 
for  the  hungry  and  homeless  to  simply 
die.  Tliis  money  is  too  essential  to  too 
many'  desperate  Americans  to  be 
dropped  while  we  look  into  alterna- 
tives. ; 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  total  of  $110  million  for 
the  llomeless,  a  mlnisciile  amoimt 
when  icontrasted  to  the  enormity  of 
the  problem.  From  that  small  amount, 
over  loo  million  meals  were  served, 
and  more  than  IS  million  nights  of 
shelter  were  provided.  On  average,  a 
meal  provided  from  these  funds  cost 
less  tHan  75  cents;  a  night  in  a  shelter 
less  ttian  $3.  From  my  standpoint,  this 
is  a  very  good  bargain,  and  demon- 
strates the  remarkable  cost-effective- 
ness oif  every  Federal  dollar  spent  on 
emergency  assistance. 

The  amendment  before  us  provides 
Federal  fimding  for  the  homeless  at 
the  s«me  level  as  1985.  Though  this 
amouttt  will  never  meet  the  real  needs 
of  the  homeless,  we  have  decided  to 
limit  the  fimding  to  a  level  consistent 
with  ^  freeze  in  Federal  spending.  This 
is  not  !a  generous  amendment,  it  is  the 
bare  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  society  plagued 
by  holes  in  the  safety  net  of  support 
programs,  the  homeless  are  faced  with 
the  cruel  possibility  of  no  net  at  all.  As 
a  natibn.  we  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide basic  food  and  shelter  for  the 
most  desperate  of  our  poor— the  men- 
tally itl  woman  living  on  a  park  bench, 
the  uikemployed  veteran  sleeping  in  an 
abandoned  car,  the  broken  family 
evicted  from  their  tenement  with  no 
place  to  go.  A  coimtry  as  bountiful  as 
our  own  should  not  tolerate  its  citizens 
living  subhiunan  lives.  It  is  a  challenge 
to  ou^  national  conscience  and  to  all 
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our  public  and  private  institutions  to 
meet  the  real  needs  of  the  homeless. 
This  amendment  represents  a  small, 
but  importpuit  Federal  contribution  to 
this  effort^  I  strongly  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  begin  b«  praising  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dtzon],  for 
his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
homeless  In  this  country.  He  has 
worked  uacetuingly  to  bring  their 
plight  before  this  body  and  to  urge  us 
to  take  action  to  alleviate  their  suffer- 
ing. Today,  he  has  come  before  us 
again  in  th^  name  of  the  homeless  and 
hungry  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
$110  million  in  emergency  food  and 
shelter  asastance.  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment  and  have  asked  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  It. 

The  proUem  of  homeless  Americans 
remains  an  urgent  crisis  in  our  Nation. 
The  niunbers  of  the  homeless  contin- 
ue to  grow  and  the  demand  for  serv- 
ices to  the  homeless  show  no  signs  of 
decreasing.  During  these  warm 
summer  months,  it  would  be  easy  for 
us  to  forgqt  their  needs.  But  the  cold 
winter  weather  will  soon  return,  while 
men.  women,  and  children  remain  in 
need  of  shelter.  The  homeless  are  still 
with  us.  sloping  in  abandoned  build- 
ings on  makeshift  huts  of  cardboard 
boxes,  and  surviving  on  food  salvaged 
from  supennarket  dumpsters  or  served 
out  at  soup  kitchens. 

In  1983,  Congress  first  addressed  the 
particular  needs  of  the  homeless 
through  an  emergency  food  and  shel- 
ter program  administered  under  the 
Federal  Emergency  Bfonagement 
Agency.  T|ils  temporary  program  has 
had  enormous  success  In  meeting  some 
of  the  need  through  supporting  mass 
shelters,  soup  kitchens,  and  food 
banks.  The  funding  for  that  program 
runs  out  a^  the  end  of  July.  If  we  fail 
to  act  now  by  adopting  Senator 
DncoN's  amendment.  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  homeless  will  come  to  an 
end. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
once  again  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  properly  authorldng  a 
formal  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter 
Program  tor  the  homeless.  If  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  is  adopted, 
as  I  hope  And  expect,  this  will  be  the 
fifth  time  since  1983  that  we  have 
made  an  appropriation  for  a  program 
that  has  aever  been  authorized.  The 
needs  of  t|ie  homeless  have  been  so 
pressing  and  urgent  that  it  has  been, 
and  contliiues  to  be.  necessary  to 
bypass  thQ  legislative  process  to  pro- 
vide emergency  food  and  shelter.  But 
the  TEULA  Program  was  intended  to 
be  a  temporary  program,  only  remain- 
ing in  operation  pending  the  enact- 
ment of  adthorizing  legislation.  I  know 
that  this  la  Senator  Dixon's  intention 
as  well.  Upon  the  enactment  of  au- 
thorizing I  legislation    tor    a    formal 
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Homeless  Assistance  Program,  it  will 
be  appropriate  to  transfer  operation  of 
Federal  homeless  assistance  efforts  to 
the  new  program. 

In  addition,  as  a  matter  of  good 
fiscal  and  budgetary  policy,  those 
funds  for  this  FEMA  Program  remain- 
ing unspent  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  an  appropriation  for  1986.  Addition- 
al appropriations  for  homeless  assist- 
ance may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  year 
1986,  but  we  should  take  into  account 
funds  already  made  available  for  that 
period. 

Both  Senator  Dixon  and  I  have  in- 
troduced separate  bills  to  establish 
Federal  assistance  to  the  homeless. 
The  legislation  I  have  Introduced 
Jointly  with  Senator  Motnihan.  S. 
394.  the  Homeless  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1985,  is  presently  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  The  heart 
of  my  bill  is  an  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelter  Program  that  would  continue 
the  approach  of  the  FE3ilA  Program 
in  providing  assistance  to  the  homeless 
through  a  national  network  of  private 
voluntary  organizations.  Support 
would  also  be  provided  for  renovation 
and  conversion  of  buildings  to  use  as 
emergency  shelter  facilities.  Finally, 
the  bill  establishes  a  Demonstration 
Transitional  Housing  Program  to 
assist  homeless  persons  in  the  transi- 
tion to  independent  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  iirge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  resolving  that  this  will  be 
the  year  in  which  Congress  finally  acts 
to  establish  a  properly  authorized  pro- 
gram to  feed  the  hungry  and  provide 
shelter  to  the  homeless. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
t<xlay  in  support  of  Senator  Dixon's 
amendment  to  provide  $110  million  in 
continued  funding  for  the  FEMA-oper- 
ated  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  society 
should  be  Judged  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  treats  its  neediest 
citizens.  If  we  accept  this  dictimi,  then 
the  problem  of  homelessness  must  be 
a  source  of  great  national  shame.  We 
should  be  embarrassed  by  the  extent 
of  homelessness  in  our  Nation.  We 
should  also  be  embarrassed  by  our 
lack  of  responsiveness  to  this  problem. 

We  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
delude  ourselves  with  the  notion  that 
the  homeless  represent  a  smaU  group 
of  individuals,  mainly  alcoholic  men. 
who  have  chosen  their  lifestyles  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of  society's 
mainstream.  The  homeless  population 
is  large— estimates  range  between 
250,000  and  3  million  persons— and  is 
composed  of  many  different  groups, 
each  with  its  own  problems  and  needs. 
The  deinstitutionalized  chronically 
mentally  111  comprise  a  substantial 
portion  of  persons  who  seek  respite  in 
shelters  for  the  homeless.  The  shelters 
are  also  filled  with  persons  not  fitting 
the  stereotype  of  the  socially  marginal 


individual.  Indeed,  most  observers 
agree  that  the  fastest  growing  sub- 
group among  the  homeless  is  com- 
posed of  unemployed  individuals  and 
their  entire  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  homeless  are  to 
be  found  everywhere.  They  can  be 
fouind  beneath  highway  bridges,  on 
oiu*  subway  grates,  and  in  cars,  tents, 
doorways  and  parks.  In  my  State  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Governor's  homeless 
task  force  estimates  that  there  are 
over  20,000  homeless  persons.  Their 
misery  is  visible  in  large  cities  and 
small  towns  alike. 

Contrary  to  certain  statements  by 
the  present  administration,  very  few 
of  the  homeless  choose  to  live  in  the 
streets.  Homelessness,  instead,  stems 
from  a  variety  of  factors:  unemploy- 
ment, social  service  and  disability  cut- 
backs, lack  of  aftercare  services  for 
the  deinstitutionalized  mentaUy  ill. 
and  housing  shortfalls  in  urban  areas. 
Sadly,  several  Federal  policy  decisions 
have  exacerbated  this  situation.  For 
example.  Federal  mental  health 
policy,  dating  back  to  the  1963  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act, 
has  unwittingly  resulted  in  a  growing 
population  of  chronically  mentally  ill 
persons  who  are  not  receiving  i4>pro- 
prlate  services  and  many  of  whom  find 
themselves  living  on  the  streets.  Also, 
Federal  support  for  subsidized  housing 
has  declined  precipitously  in  the  past 
5  years  at  a  time  when,  according  to  a 
recent  GAO  study,  the  Nation  is  expe- 
riencing a  growing  shortage  of  low- 
income  housing. 

The  Federal  response  to  this  prob- 
lem has  been  limited.  Certainly  the 
centerpiece  of  this  response  has  been 
the  Emergency  Food  and  Shelter  Pro- 
gram, which  was  f  luided  as  part  of  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Appropriation  Act. 
This  legislation  was  motivated  by  the 
fact  that  emergency  service  providers 
in  both  the  public  and  private  charita- 
ble sectors  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  the  demand  for  assistance.  This 
program  is  overseen  by  a  National 
Board,  composed  of  representatives  of 
FEMA  and  six  major  voluntary  organi- 
zations, which  allocates  fimds  to  local 
areas  in  need  of  assistance.  These 
grants  are  Intended  for  the  purchase 
of  food  and  shelter.  To  date,  thou- 
sands of  organizations  have  participat- 
ed in  this  program.  Its  operation  has 
been  a  model  of  cooperation  betweeiv 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Unfortimately,  the  administration 
decided  not  to  seek  continued  funding 
for  this  program.  According  to  a 
recent  GAO  report.  FEMA  officials  de- 
clined to  request  fiurther  fimding  be- 
cause they  felt  the  running  of  a  long- 
term  program  to  be  Inappropriate  for 
an  agency  designed  to  respond  to 
emergencies.  This  is  probably  true, 
and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  by  Sena- 
tor Dixon  which  would  move  the  basic 
functions  of  this  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiuiuui  Serv- 


ices. Nevertheless,  the  need  for  this 
program  is  real.  The  program  is 
needed  now.  And  until  we  are  able  to 
authorize  a  program  such  as  Senator 
Dixon's  National  Endowment  for  the 
Homeless,  I  strongly  believe  that  we 
should  keep  this  effective  and  efficient 
program  in  place. 

Bir.  President,  now  that  simmier  has 
arrived,  it  is  easy  to  forget  about  the 
plight  of  our  homeless  citizens.  People 
are  not  freezing  to  death  on  the 
streets.  But  Just  because  the  problem 
is  less  visible  doesn't  mean  that  it  no 
longer  needs  to  be  addressed.  Even 
during  the  summer  months  these  indi- 
viduals must  engage  daily  in  a  degrad- 
ing search  for  food  and  shelter. 

Clearly,  much  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  address  the  full  scope  of  this  prob- 
lem. This  amendment,  however,  will 
help  these  unfortunate  people  find,  if 
not  the  American  dream,  at  least  a 
decent  meal  and  a  safe,  warm  place  to 
sleep.  I  strongly  support  this  amend- 
ment and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  DIXON.  In  the  interest  of  brevi- 
ty, Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this 
matter  has  been  disciissed  with  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of 
the  committee.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Jurisdictional  subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Gabn]  is  on  the  floor  and  on  his 
feet.  I  understand  he  will  briefly  make 
some  remarks  against  this  amend- 
ment. My  understanding  is  that  we 
may  then  go  to  a  voice  vote. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  over- 
whelmingly last  year.  It  simply  ex-  - 
tends  at  this  year's  level  for  the  next 
year  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
himgry  and  homeless  people.  It  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Again,  in  the  interest  of  brevity,  I 
shall  conclude  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  intend  to  call  for  a  rollcall  vote 
simply  because,  after  10  years  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  learned  to  count.  I 
would  not  expect  that  there  would  be 
more  than  a  maximum  of  15  to  20 
votes  against  this  amendment.  I  do 
feel  it  is  necessary  to  express  opposi- 
tion, even  though  I  know  that  it  wHl 
become  law  once  again,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  budget  difficulties  we  are 
having. 

If  there  was  ever  a  program  that  in- 
dicates how  we  arrived  at  $200  billion 
deficits,  this  one  is  it,  how  they  started 
small  and  how  they  continued  to  grow. 
I  say  that  about  the  procedures  and 
the  way  we  have  handled  it,  not  in  op- 
position to  the  need  for  emergency 
food  and  shelter.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  on  the  need  or  what  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish. 
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Just  a  UtUe  bit  of  history:  We  had 
an  emergency  Jobs  bill  in  1983,  which, 
like  most  Jobs  bills,  was  enacted  after 
the  crisis  was  over.  It  had  very  little 
Impact  on  Jobs.  But  this  program  was 
initiated  on  a  onetime  emergency 
basis.  If  people  would  check  the 
record,  they  would  find  out  that  the 
argument  was  we  need  it  now,  it  is  not 
an  ongoing  program,  it  is  an  emergen- 
cy, and  the  request  was  only  for  $50 
million.  So  the  House  enacted  "Emer- 
gency Expenditures  To  Meet  National 
Needs"— they  termed  it  that— "Emer- 
gency Expenditures  To  Meet  National 
Needs."  HM.  1728. 

The  House  appropriated  $50  million 
for  private  volimtary  organizations  to 
distribute.  The  Senate  appropriated 
$50  million  for  the  States,  to  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 

I  opposed  the  procediu^.  We  had 
never  before  distributed  money  of  that 
Idnd  to  private  agencies.  There  were 
no  procedures  set  up  at  all.  It  was 
solely  on  the  basis  of  need  which  exist- 
ed out  there  for  emergency  food  and 
shelter.  There  was  no  authorization. 
There  never  has  been  an  authoriza- 
tion. No  authorizing  committee  has 
ever  held  hearings  on  this  issue. 

The  Senate  passed  one  version 
throtigh  FEMA,  on  which  I  made  the 
comment  at  the  time  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  involved  in  emergency 
housing,  it  might  make  sense  to  do  it 
through  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Department,  not  through 
FEMA.  which  was  not  set  up  to  handle 
things  of  this  nattire  but  to  handle  dis- 
asters, floods,  and  so  on.  But  an  amaz- 
ing thing  tm)pened.  that  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  House  or  Senate  before. 
The  House  appropriated  $50  million 
with  one  method  of  distribution,  the 
Senate  appropriated  another  $50  mil- 
lion with  another  method  of  distribu- 
tion and  it  went  to  conference.  In  con- 
ference, instead  of  choosing  between 
two  bills  with  exactly  the  same  dollar 
amount,  we  accepted  both.  The  re- 
quest was  only  for  $50  million  and  we 
accepted  both  the  House  and  Senate 
program,  doubled  it  and  made  it  $100 
million  throiigh  two  different  distribu- 
tion methods. 

We  said.  "Well,  it  is  only  an  emer- 
gency, it  is  only  anoUier  $50  million."' 

Then,  in  November  1983.  we  appro- 
priated $30  million  more  for  private 
voluntary  organization  in  Public  Law 
98-181.  and  also,  in  Public  Law  98-151, 
an  additional  $10  million  for  some- 
thing more. 

In  the  August  1084  second  supple- 
mental appropriations  biU,  there  is  $70 
million,  for  a  total  of  $110  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  to  be  distributed 
through  national  boards  of  charitable 
organizations  to  local  boards  who  dis- 
pense funds  to  local  voluntary  organi- 
zations and  local  governmental  bodies. 

Now.  we  are  being  asked  once  again 
to  appropriate  the  same  level.  $110 
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million.  It  is  not  a  lot  of  money  in 
terms  V>f  the  total  national  budget,  and 
there  Is  not  a  lack  of  need  out  there  in 
the  co^try  for  some  of  these  services. 
But  I>  think  if  the  American  public 
knew  now  we  do  business- here  we  are 
appropriating  this  much  money,  with 
no  hekrings  ever  held,  no  authoriza- 
tion f^r  this  bill,  and  continue  to  do  it 
on  an  emergency  basis  3  years  in  a  row 
for  o^r  $300  million— we  might  find 
some  ianswers  to  this  budget  crisis 
withotkt  some  of  the  drastic  actions  we 
are  having  to  take. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  method  of  distribution,  the 
shoddy  legislative  effort  we  have 
made.Tdoing  it  always  on  an  emergen- 
cy basis  without  considering  better 
means  of  possibly  properly  administer- 
ing  it  through  HUD.  through  setting 
up  proper  guidelines.  Fortimately.  it 
has  been  handled  fairly  well.  I  guess 
that  i4  the  good  thing.  But  this  is  not 
the  way  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
the  United  States  should  operate. 
-  Thefe  are  procedures  for  legislation. 
There  are  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing procedures.  We  have  turned  into  a 
body  t^at  totally  ignores  them. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  concern 
for  the  need  in  this  emergency  food 
and  slielter  area,  Mr.  President.  He 
was  not  the  originator  of  this  particu- 
lar idfa.  But  we  are  perpetuating  a 
very  biul  method  of  legislating  and  ap- 
propri|iting  money,  whether  it  is  this 
prograkn  or  not.  Therefore.  I  do  most 
wholeheartedly  oppose  it.  I  wish  we 
could  get  back  to  legidating  in  a  more 
intelligent  manner. 

Mr.lKERRT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iniinois  in  co-sponsoring  this 
amendment  that  would  reaffirm 
Ameri^'s  commitment  to  the  problem 
of  homelessness  by  providing  adequate 
fimdii^  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Shelt^-  Program  this  year. 

A  f«w  months  ago  I  was  proud  to 
Join  with  Senator  Dlzon  in  the  spon- 
sorshif)  of  legislation  for  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Homeless.  I  said  at 
that  tame  that  I  hoped  all  of  our  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  homeless  could 
end  in  the  not  so  distant  future.  How- 
ever, the  reality  is  that  in  order  to  get 
to  thait  point,  we  will  have  to  be  dili- 
gent in  our  efforts  to  get  to  the  root 
causes  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  this 
pervasive  problem. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Dixon's  pro- 
posal in  this  case  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Bndowment  are  initiatives  that 
will  g»  a  long  way  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, tor  those  reasons  I  fully  support 
his  efforts  in  this  area. 

Mi.  piXON.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  my  colleague  from  Washington  has 
any  comments  he  wants  otherwise  to 
make  before  we  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  add  to  my  statement. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 


Ur.   DnON.   I   thank   the   distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 
The   PRl^SmiNG   OFFICER.   The 
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on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


(No.     371)    was 


question  is 
ment. 

The    amlendment 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendmen .  was  agreed  to. 

l£x.  G0I;T0N.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  he  table. 

The  mot  on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

^UmfSMXIlT  HO.  3Ta 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business?      ' 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  unendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment to  th^  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legiaative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCluu] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  372  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


consent  that  further  read- 
amendment  be  dispensed 


unanimous 
ing  of  the 
with. 

The  FR^IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  ill.  line  3.  Insert  before  the 
period  the  f  dllowing: 

";  Providiid,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  act,  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Forest  Service  during  fiscal  year  198S  by 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  Jurisdictional  inter- 
change program  within  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na, Montanal  New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming" 

Mr.  McCOjURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  an  attempt  to  resolve 
what  has  developed  as  a  kind  of  im- 
passe on  I  the  BLM-Forest  Service 
Interchange  Program  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  agreed  that  they  will 
not  move  forward  on  the  program  of 
actual  interchange  without  further 
legislation,  but  they  want  to  be  in  a 
position  to  take  some  administrative 
personnel  actions  in  terms  of  Joint 
management,  which  otherwise  could 
be  done.  T^ose  who  are  trying  to  stop 
the  Interchange  program  want  a  posi- 
tive statetnent  that  nothing  will 
happen,  and  those  who  believe  that 
some  modost  personnel  changes  and 
ive  changes  might  be  ap- 
propriate ihmt  to  leave  it  open  so  that 
that  can  happen.  What  we  had  done  in 
the  subcoifimittee  was  to  provide  for, 
in  essence;  a  proposal  for  administra- 
tive action  to  flow  back  through  the 
committee  in  the  same  way  that  repro- 
grammlng  requests  are  handled. 

The  Senntor  from  Arizona  in  par- 
ticular, tt^  author  of  the  original 
amendment,  had  asked  that  the  pro- 
gram be  S4>pped  completely  with  no 


action  at  all  being  taken  with  respect 
to  his  State.  He  has  since  been  Joined 
by  Senators  from  New  Mexico,  from 
Montana,  and  from  Wyoming  in 
making  similar  requests  with  respect 
to  their  States. 

What  this  language  does  is  simply 
add  to  the  committee  amendment  a 
provision  that  no  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended with  respect  to  this  program 
within  those  four  States.  This  amend- 
ment has  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  and  the  other  Senators 
who  are  affected,  I  am  informed,  have 
approved  the  language  with  respect  to 
their  States. 

I  Imow  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Could  the  clerk 
again  inform  us,  where  does  this 
amendment  go  into  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  page  111.  line  2. 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  before  the 
period  insert  the  following  language: 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  I^^sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment that  has  now  been  offered  by 
the  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Idaho,  would 
specifically  exempt  certain  States 
from  the  procedures  of  consolidation 
that  were  suggested  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  BCan- 
agement.  Now,  we  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  in  my  State— natu- 
rally so,  I  would  say,  since  we  have 
more  than  half  of  the  Federal  lands  in 
the  United  States,  but  I  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  concept  that  there  would 
be  a  request  to  the  Congress  for  repro- 
gramming  before  any  action  was  taken 
to  implement  such  a  consolidation.  Is 
that  still  the  imderstandlng  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  that  the  two  de- 
partments involved  are  willing  to 
comply  with  the  language  that  is  in 
the  bill  now  concerning  this  matter? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Tes. 

Bdr.  McCLURK  The  Departments 
have  informed  me  that  they  do  intend 
to  follow  the  procedures  that  are  out- 
lined in  the  biU.  As  the  Senator  would 
know,  uinder  the  Chadka  case  there  is 
some  question  of  the  legality  of  this 
consolidation,  on  whether  or  not  they 
could  be  compelled  to  foUow  it,  but 
they  have  indicated  they  intend  to 
follow  it.  As  the  Senator  notes,  before 
any  exchange  of  land  could  take  place. 


it  requires  specific  legislation,  so  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  possibility  for  the 
exchange  of  lands  without  legislation, 
and  the  other  administrative  actions 
would  be  subject  to  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  exchange  of  Jurisdiction 
over  lands,  one  Department  turning 
over  to  another  Jurisdiction  over  vast 
areas  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  the  imderstandlng  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  that  that  would 
still  be  subject  to  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DaCONCnn.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  There  is  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  now  which  subjects 
any  administrative  use  to  certain  pro- 
cedures through  reprogramming  to 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
Now.  some  of  us  felt  that  because  of 
the  imcertainty  in  our  States,  we  have 
asked  the  distinguished  chairman  to 
proceed  with  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment that  he  has  offered  in  behalf  of 
a  number  of  us.  I  understand  that 
there  is  still  a  question  of  notification 
here  that  we  hope  to  resolve  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  But  what  I  think  is  sig- 
nificant—and the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  correct  to  ask  the  question— is  what 
is  the  intent  of  these  agencies. 

Although  they  have  certainly  indi- 
cated that  they  do  not  plan  to  pro- 
ceed, it  troubles  me  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  come  up  with  all 
of  the  evidence  that  they  are  using  to 
Justify  this  in  the  first  place.  So  we 
know  that  it  is  going  to  take  legisla- 
tion to  actually  transfer  the  title  and 
make  the  ultimate  exchanges.  Prior  to 
that  there  are  a  great  many  adminis- 
trative things  that  can  happen,  and 
some  have  already  tuujpened.  And 
without  having  the  whole  program  put 
together  as  to  the  results  and  effects 
of  this  action.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
some  of  us  that  we  wanted  to  be  spe- 
cifically mentioned  in  this  exclusion.  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  if  he  wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  in  order  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  tasks  of  swapping  BLM 
land  for  Forest  Service  land  it  would 
require  legislation  by  Congress.  And  so 
I  suppose  some  of  our  colleagues  will 
be  tempted  to  view  this  process  that 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and 
the  Forest  Service  is  undergoing— 
holding  public  hearings  about  their 
proposal— as  some  sort  of  public  serv- 
ice so  there  can  be  discussion. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  if  there  were  to 
be  such  a  land  sw^  between  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
Forest  Service.  I  suspect  Congress 
would  not  want  to  consider  any  such 
proposal    unless    it    were    developed 


along  the  same  lines  which  were  em- 
ployed when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  the  Forest  Service  sug- 
gested in  the  19«0's  that  it  would  be  a 
significant  improvement  in  the  stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral land  acts  if  all  those  various 
pieces  and  parcels  of  acts  of  Congress 
that  touch  on  the  management  of  Fed- 
eral lands  would  be  reviewed  and  re- 
codified. 

A  blue  ribbon  commission  of  citizens 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  use  and 
management  of  public  lands  was  ap- 
pointed, and  that  commission  met  for 
a  series  of  years  and  came  up,  after  a 
time,  with  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. Congress  did  not  act  very  quick- 
ly on  those  recommendations. 

FinaUy.  in  1976.  we  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
Management  Act.  That  took  time,  and 
it  took  a  lot  of  input  from  many 
people  living  in  the  States  in  particu- 
lar where  there  are  large  quantities  of 
public  lands.  But  citizens  across  the 
coimtry  were  well  aware  of  that  effort 
and  had  plenty  of  time  to  digest  the 
recommendations  that  were  made  by 
the  Public  Land  Laws  Council— that 
was  the  right  term  used,  rather  than 
commission— and  a  subaequent  act  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  Management 
Act.  enacted  into  law  in  1976.  reflected 
that. 

However,  nothing  of  that  type  has 
been  done  in  this  instance.  This  year, 
surprisingly,  the  administration  an- 
nounced this  proposal  and  then  insist- 
ed that  the  two  principal  land  agen- 
cies, the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service,  start  this 
round  of  discussions  and  public  hear- 
ings. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  has  gone 
on  long  enough,  and  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, because  I  do  not  believe  this 
system  can  lead  to  anything.  I  do  not 
think  Congress  is  going  to  review  any 
of  their  suggestions  that  are  hatched 
this  quiddy.  with  so  few  people  in- 
volved and  with  the  attitudes  and 
Judgments  of  so  few  people. 

So.  at  a  time  when  we  find  very  diffi- 
cult budget  constraints.  I  And  it  very 
disheartening  that  considerble 
amounts  of  money  are  spent  on  this 
effort  I  think  it  is  ill-advised,  and  I 
hope  that  the  actions  taken  this  day 
will  bring  it  to  a  halt — at  least  in  those 
States  that  have  been  identified  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  manager,  I  say  that  this  amend- 
ment is  acceptable. 

Mr.  DcCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  legisaltive  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mi.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

hLr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLDREl  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
committee  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto  be  temporarily 
laid  aside,  in  order  that  another 
amendment  may  be  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBnumr  ro.  sts 
(Purpoae:  To  direct  the  use  of  certain  prior 

year  funds  to  initiate  development  of  the 

Simplified   Munitions   Lift   Trailer   pro- 
gram) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  direct 
the  use  of  certain  prior  year  funds  to 
initiate  development  of  the  Simplified 
Munitions  Lift  TraOer  Program,  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Smator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
aonoH]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
373. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  37,  between  lines  11  and  12, 
Insert  the  following  new  section:  "Research, 
Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation". 
■iMMMrH.  i»nxoniiiiT.  tbt,  ahd 

XVALUAXIOII.  Aia  roKd 
Fy>r  the  Simplified  Munitions  Lift  TraUer 
program  for  the  Air  Force,  $3,800,000,  to  be 
derived  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Air 
Forec  for  fiscal  year  1985,  or  any  previous 
fiscal  year,  for  research  and  development 
and  which  remain  available  for  obligation, 
such  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  enter  into  a  contract,  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  with  the  winner  of  the 
cfNnpetitUm  (mandated  by  section  113  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98  SUt.  2507))  to 
determine  the  contractor  best  qualified  to 
develop  such  traUer,  such  funds  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  such  purpose 
untfl  September  30, 1986. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  of  two  noncontroversial 
amendments  I  have,  each  of  which  has 
been  cleared  and  each  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  another  bill. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  Congress  di- 
rected the  Air  Force  to  conduct  a  com- 
petition to  determine  the  contractor 
best  qualified  to  develop  and  produce 
the  weapons  loader  for  the  B-1.  Thib 
piece  of  equipment,  designed  to  load 
strategic  weapons  such  as  cruise  mis- 
sUes.  will  play  a  quiet  but  essential 


role  Iri  making  our  new  manned  bomb- 
ers an  efficient,  effective,  and  safe  de- 
terrent. 

The  language  in  the  fiscal  year  1985 
Defense  Authorization  Act  was  clear 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  .  .  .  until  a  con- 
tractor for  such  weapons  loader  has 
been  <4etermined  after  a  competition." 
That  competition  was  conducted  by 
the  As-  Force  and  a  clear  winner  was 
in  fact  determined  and  reported  to  the 
Congress  last  December. 

But  no  award  has  been  made.  The 
reasoa  Mr.  President,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  actions  of  one  committee  of  the 
Congress.  The  Air  Force  went  to  the 
Senat^  and  House  Armed  Services  and 
Appn^riations  Committees  for  repro- 
gramrjlng  i^iproval.  While  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Appro9)riations  Committees  in  both 
Houses  approved  of  the  Air  Force's  re- 
quest for  reprogramming,  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  asked  the 
Air  Fo^  questions  about  the  competi- 
tion. The  Air  Force  complied  in  good 
faith  and  concluded  that  its  competi- 
tion was  fair  and  had  determined  the 
best  contractor.  Most  importantly,  the 
Air  Fo^t«  found  that  the  winner  of  the 
compaition  would  save  the  Federal 
Ooverfiment  millions  of  dollars.  The 
loser  of  the  competition  would  cost 
the  A|r  Force  44  percent  more  in  in- 
vestmtot  costs  and  36  percent  more  in 
total  life  cycle  costs.  Unnecessarily, 
the  issue  finally  was  addressed  in  a 
Housef  Armed  Services  Committee 
vote,  in  which  the  reprogramming  was 
not  approved  in  spite  of  support  for 
the  reprogramming  by  the  committee 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  most  pressing  issue  at  this  point 
is  the: timing  of  the  award  The  B-l's 
are  bdng  built  and  will  become  oper- 
ationn  next  year.  When  they  come  on 
line,  the  weapons  loaders  must  be 
reatlyi  I  understand  that  if  the  Con- 
gress iails  to  act  by  the  end  of  August, 
the  Air  Force  will  probably  have  to 
decide  to  procure  weapons  loaders 
from  Its  past  supplier,  the  loser  of  the 
comp^itlon.  That,  Mr.  President,  will 
meanja  defeat  for  competition  and  a 
def eafl  for  the  taxpayers  Just  when  we 
can  IB  afford  waste  in  Defense  pro- 
oirement. 

My  amendment  would  reprogram 
$3.8  million  from  prior  year  or  fiscal 
year  1985  funds,  which  have  already 
been  appropriated,  for  development  of 
the  loader.  In  addition,  it  would  re- 
quire that  the  Air  Force  enter  into  a 
contract  with  the  winner  of  the  com- 
petition not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act. 

Thei  Senate  attached  an  amendment 
to  thfc  fiscal  year  1986  Defense  bill 
which  might  accomplish  the  repro- 
gramihlng,  but  that  amendment  does 
not  specify  a  time  by  which  the  Air 
Force  must  comply.  In  addition,  the 
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Defense  authorization  conference  may 
not  be  completed  before  the  Air  Force 
must  proceed  with  development  and 
procurement  of  a  new  weapons  loader. 

tAx.  President,  time  is  of  the  essence 
and  this  amendment  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  biU  Is  impera- 
tive. I  urgd  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amenc^ent  and.  by  doing  so,  sup- 
port the  Qompetition  that  the  Con- 
gress directed  and  the  Air  Force  held. 
The  American  taxpayer  deserves  no 
less.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  distin- 
guished Sehator  from  Tennessee  iUx. 
Sasskk]  an(  I  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Warhkr]  be  added 
as  cosponsc  rs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

liCr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
appropriate  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Subcommittee  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
ms).    I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Informed  tiy  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington thaf  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  matter  for  which  our 
subcommittee  previously  approved  a 
reprogramming,  but  that  reprogram- 
ming was  not  totally  approved  by  the 
House.  Un|ler  the  circumstances,  we 
will  be  plefised  to  take  the  matter  to 
conference  and  see  what  we  can  do 
once  again  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  isi  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.        I 

The  amiendment  (No.  373)  was 
agreed  to.  [ 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEwiafS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  ihe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  | 

JAMKHSIBIIT  NO.  374 

(Purpose:  In  authorize  the  sale  or  lease  of 
the  Falrley  Building,  King  County,  WA) 

Mr.  GOliTON.  Bdr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  author- 
ize the  sale  or  lease  of  the  Fairley 
Building.  King  Cotmty.  WA,  and  I  ask 
for  its  Iminedlate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  two  amendments  which  must  be 
laid  aside.  1 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  l^e  pending  amendments  be 
laid  aside  <  in  order  to  consider  this 
amendmen|t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectmn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  understand  that  to  be 
"temporally  laid  aside." 

Mr.  GORTON.  Temporarily  laid 
aside. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    Washington    Itb. 
OoRTOH],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  374. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  — .  Upon  the  request  of  the  Pike 
Place  Market  Preservation  and  Develop- 
ment Authority.  Seattle,  Washington,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  authorize  the 
sale  or  lease  to  any  person  of  the  Fairley 
Oroup  Building  (project  numbers  07-01- 
01890,  as  modified  by  07-01-01890.01.  and 
07-11-02606)  located  in  the  Pike  Place 
Market.  King  County,  Washington,  without 
affecting  the  federal  assistance  provided 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965,  If  the  transfer  docu- 
ments provide  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
Fairley  Group  Building  as  a  public  market 
during  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  resolves  a 
dispute  between  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  Seattle's  Pike 
Place  Bforket  Authority.  I  offered  this 
amendment  last  October  to  the  high- 
way bill,  and  it  was  accepted  by  unani- 
mous vote,  because  of  the  gracious  un- 
derstanding of  the  managers  of  that 
bill.  Senators  Staitoko,  Bkhtsxn,  and 
Stmiis.  Unfortunately,  that  bill  did 
not  emerge  from  conference  with  the 
House. 

This  amendment  authorizes  the 
lease  of  the  Fairley  Building  in  Seat- 
tle, WA.  The  Fairley  Building  is  one  of 
12  properties  owned  and  operated  by  a 
public  authority  as  part  of  Seattle's 
Pike  Place  Farmer's  Market.  In  1977, 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce [EIDA]  awarded  the  public  au- 
thority a  $1,767  million  grant  to  re- 
store and  preserve  the  Fairley  Build- 
ing. The  restoration  was  completed  in 
1978,  and  is  considered  one  of  EDA's 
more  succe^ul  Job  creation  projects. 

In  December  1983,  the  public  au- 
thority entered  into  "lease/leaseback" 
transactions  for  nine  of  its  properties. 
Including  the  Fairley  Building,  to  raise 
badly  needed  maintenance  ftmds.  A 
lease/leaseback  is  a  means  of  transfer- 
ring Federal  tax  deductions  and  cred- 
its from  public  to  private  entities.  The 
public  authority  retained  ownership 
and  control  of  its  properties  and  con- 
tinues to  operate  them  as  a  public 
farmer's  market. 

EDA  officials  have  notified  the 
public  authority  that  the  lease  violat- 
ed EDA  regulations,  which  require 
EDA's  consent  before  property  cov- 
ered by  a  grant  is  transferred.  EDA  be- 
lieves it  must  seek  compensation  from 
the  authority,  and  it  has  demanded 


the  return  of  the  original  grant  of 
$1,767  million. 

The  proposed  amendment  requires 
EDA  to  consent  to  the  Fairley  Build- 
ing lease.  It  would  relieve  EDA  of  the 
need  to  seek  repayment  of  the  grant. 

The  amendment  should  be  support- 
ed for  several  reasons.  First,  it  would 
be  unfair  for  EDA  to  receive  compen- 
sation. EDA  regulations  require  it  to 
record  a  property  management  agree- 
ment on  a  building's  title  when  it  re- 
stricts a  grantee's  power  to  transfer 
property,  with  limited  exceptions,  and 
It  did  not  record  its  interest.  It  has 
conceded  that  it  would  have  been  wise 
to  record  in  this  case,  because  of  the 
interest  in  sale/leasebaek  and  lease/ 
leaseback  arrangements  by  municipali- 
ties. 

The  public  authority  conducted  a 
title  search  and  received  permission 
from  all  parties,  including  HUD.  which 
it  knew  had  an  interest  in  the  proper- 
ty. The  authority  acted  in  good  faith, 
and  did  not  try  to  circumvent  EDA 
rules. 

Second,  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  use  of  the  Fairley  Building  as  a 
farmer's  martlet.  The  purpose  of  EDA 
property  management  rules  are  to 
insure  that  ES^A-aasisted  property 
continues  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  the  grant  was  made.  The 
Fairley  Building  will  be  used  as  a 
public  maiicet  under  public  control  at 
all  times.  No  harm  has  been  done  by 
the  maiket's  technical  violation  of 
EDA  rules. 

If  EDA  withdraws  its  $1,767  million, 
it  will  cripple  the  market  and  Jeopard- 
ize past  Federal  investment.  EDA's  ac- 
tions, rather  than  the  market's  are  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  original  grant  was  made. 

Finally.  EDA  believes  legislation  is 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem.  EDA 
does  not  want  to  recall  its  grant,  but  it 
does  not  believe  it  Is  able  to  forgo  com- 
pensation for  violation  of  its  rules.  Biy 
staff  has  discussed  this  legislation 
with  EIDA  and  Commerce  Department 
officials  and  thus  believes  it  Is  a  rea- 
sonable solution  to  this  problem. 

Congress  has  authorized  sale/lease- 
back  and  lease/leaseback  transactions 
for  EDA-asslsted  property  several 
times  in  the  last  2  years.  Pantages 
Theatre,  Public  Law  97-377.  1982: 
Shea's  Buffalo  Theatre.  Public  Law 
98-8.  1983;  George  P.  Scotlan  Memori- 
al Convention  Center.  Public  Law  98- 
63,  1983.  The  Deficit  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  removed  the  Federal  tax  incen- 
tives for  these  transactions.  The  Fair- 
ley  Building  transaction  occurred 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  act 
and  is  the  last  of  its  kind. 

EDA  granted  funds  for  the  Fairley 
Building  to  provide  Jobs  and  assist  res- 
toration of  one  of  the  Nation's  unique 
public  Institutions,  Seattle's  Pike 
Place  Market.  If  EDA  requires  com- 
pensation for  a  technical  violation  of 
its  regulations,  it  risks  bankrupting 


the  maiiLet  and  destroying  this  outlet 
for  small  farmers,  fishermen,  crafts- 
men, and  other  small  businesses.  I 
urge  Senators  to  support  this  amend- 
ment to  avoid  this  tragic  result. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
informed  that  this  matter  Is  stiU  being 
checked  out  by  the  committee  staff, 
and  I  am  constrained  to  ask  my  good 
neighbor  and  f  rioid  to  agree  to  tempo- 
rarily put  the  amendment  aside,  untfl 
we  can  chedi  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  involved. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  have  offered  it  had  I  not 
understood  that  the  clearance  process 
had  been  completed  but  at  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I.  too,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  so  the  Senate 
can  proceed  to  other  business,  but  this 
matter  must  await  clearance  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  also  clear  it  with 
the  subcommittee  an  the  Democratic 
side.  I  am  advised  by  the  staff  they  are 
not  familiar  with  it.  There  has  been  no 
objection  to  it  on  our  side,  if  he  will 
Just  clear  it  with  that  staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Prudent,  is  the 
committee  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto  the  pending  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is. 
AMBnncxaT  ao.  sts,  as  MOomKO 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  mcxUfied. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  111,  line  2.  insert  before  the 
period  the  following: 

"/  ProvitUd,  That  any  reprogramming  sub- 
mission under  this  General  Provision  shall 
be  referred  concurrently  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  (Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Provided  furVier, 
That  such  reprogramming  submlasfams  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  such  reprogramming  propos- 
als. 

";  Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  act,  none  of  the  funds  made  avaO- 
able  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Forest  Service  during  fiscal  year  1985  by 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  jurisdictional  Inter- 
change program  within  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na, Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Wy- 
oming.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
modification  is  language  added  at  the 
end  of  the  amendment  to  the  commit- 
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tee  amendment  and  provides  simply 
that  In  addition  to  the  notification 
that  is  required  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  such  an 
action,  it  would  require  notification 
ccmcurrently  to  both  the  authorizing 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
that  modlficaticm  acceptable,  because 
it  will  add  the  two  commodities  which 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction,  and  I  am 
certain  that  that  would  have  been  im- 
plied and  we  would  have  assured  that 
that  clearance  had  taken  place  in  the 
reprogramming  process. 

In  any  event.  I  think  it  is  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  which  is  acceptable. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  my  genenl  con- 
cerns regarding  the  proposed  BLM- 
Forest  Service  Jurisdictional  exchange. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  very 
few  issues  have  disturbed  New  Mexi- 
cans to  the  extent  that  this  proposal 
has.  In  briefings  held  by  the  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  over  the  past  few 
months  to  explain  the  general  purpose 
of  the  program,  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse from  the  public  has  been  nega- 
tive. In  the  Implementation  Guide 
prepared  by  the  two  agencies  for  New 
Mexico  and  published  June  7,  1985, 
they  acknowledged  that  "most  of  the 
BLM  and  F8  constituencies  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  no  change." 

Oiven  thto  response,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  agencies  must  do  a  great  deal 
more  to  win  public  acceptance.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  and  support  the 
goals  of  the  agencies  in  undertaking 
this  interchange.  There  are  many 
areas  where  both  management  effi- 
ciency and  cost  efficiency  can  be 
achieved  through  cooperation  and  the 
Joint  efforts  of  the  two  agencies.  How- 
ever, this  comprehensive  approach 
may  not  have  been  the  most  effective 
way  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 

My  concern  for  this  issue  goes 
beyond  parochial  considerations  of  its 
Impact  on  New  Mexico.  This  proposal 
affects  a  significant  national  resource 
of  public  lands  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  To  responsi- 
bly execute  our  trust  responsibilities 
with  regard  to  these  lands,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  any  proposal  of  this  magni- 
tude be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

The  agencies  have  proposed  a  two- 
track  approach  in  completing  the 
interchange:  administrative  dual  hat- 
ting of  agency  staff  and  legislation 
which  would  formally  transfer  man- 
agement responsibilities  of  designated 
lands.  I  question  whether  these  two 
tracks  can  remain  separate  if  the  agen- 
cies move  forward  on  the  administra- 
tive track  in  the  absence  of  legislation. 

There  is  also  a  well-founded  concern 
that  allowing  the  administrative  inter- 
change to  proceed  may  then  beg  the 
question  of  whether  the  legislative 


proposal  is  appropriate.  No  purpose  is 
serveq  by  allowing  any  portion  of  the 
land  aivap  in  advance  of  thorough  con- 
gressifnal  consideration.  Decisions 
may  be  made  and  steps  taken  that 
would  be  costly  to  change  if  Congress 
reject^  or  modifies  the  exchange  pro- 
posal This  would  in  effect  usurp  the 
congressional  perogative  to  make  this 
important  decision. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  prudent  to 
delay  any  Implementation  imtll  Con- 
gress, the  public  and  the  agencies  have 
thoro^hly  reviewed  the  proposals, 
the  d«tails  of  which  are  not  complete- 
ly available.  This  does  not  prevent  the 
agencies  from  continuing  to  develop 
plans  of  the  interchange  or  finalizing 
their  legislative  proposals.  Nor  is  it  my 
intention  to  preclude  ongoing  coopera- 
tive management  efforts  and  sharing 
of  i>easonneI  which  are  deemed  to  be 
benefidal  independent  of  any  inter- 
change of  administrative  responsibU- 
ities  between  the  agencies.  However, 
the  interchange  of  responsibilities  and 
persoiinel  should  not  be  undertaken  in 
the  albence  of  legislation  and  a  com- 
prehetisive  field  implementation  pro- 
gram. An  issue  of  such  imiiortance  de- 
serves close  attention  and  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress. 

I  tlink  It  is  reasonable  to  include 
language  in  this  supplemental  v>pro- 
prlaUdns  bill  that  preserves  the  pre- 
rogatnre  of  the  Congress  in  a  matter 
that  4ffect8  the  management  of  more 
than  to  million  acres  of  public  lands 
and  underlying  minerals. 

Whfe  I  would  prefer  the  House  lan- 
guage'on  this  matter,  I  think  the  pro- 
posed amendment  as  modified  is  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise.  It  specifically 
provioes  that  the  agencies  cannot  use 
fiscal  [year  1985  funds  to  implement 
the  Imerchange  in  New  Mexico. 

Ad^tlonally.  It  is  modified  to  in- 
clude tny  recommendation  of  a  3(Mlay 
notification  period  for  the  Senate  and 
Housa  authorizing  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  This  will  aUow  the  com- 
mitters time  to  consider  any  imple- 
mentation action  proposed  by  the 
agencies.  This  is  especially  important 
to  me|nbers  of  the  Senate  linergy  and 
Natuiid  Resoiux^s  Committee,  of 
whlcH  I  am  a  member. 

I  tnank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  for  agreeing  to  modify  it  to 
include  my  concerns.  I  also  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  hli  ef f orU. 

Mr.  iDiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Stnator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  IBINOAMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.lDzCONCINI.  I  add  my  thanks 
to  th^  Senator  from  Idaho  for  working 
this  a|it.  It  has  not  been  easy.  It  is  not 
that  Complicated  of  a  problem. 

I  aiBredate  the  staff  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  putting  this  together. 

Bfr.'  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tors for  their  comments.  I  think  it  is  a 
workable  compromise.  It  meets  the 
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needs  of  tlie  several  Senators  and  the 
several  Sta  bes  that  are  affected. 

I  urge  a  (option  of  the  amendment 
asmodifle<. 

The  FRKSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  372).  as  modi- 
fled,  was  an«ed  to. 

Mr.  McqLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  has 
been  adoptied  and  the  question,  then, 
would  be  i^n  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  aiiiended.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  iq  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  co|nmlttee  amendment,  as 
amended.  Ms  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McfliURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BSr.  STEVENS.  Idr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  DURENBEROER.  What  is  the 
pending  biMaess? 

The  PRBSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendmeiu    of    the    Senator    from 

ySx.  SrrmrESa.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PREsmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectipn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

MO.  37  B 

Mr.  DURENBERGSai.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.        ;  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  ^lerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senatbr  from  BClnneaota  [Mr.  Dubkx- 
bekgkr]  for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  I^abt  proposes 
amendment  pumbered  375. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  lifr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed wit  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amebdment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  mpproprlate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing:        \ 

"ntauiato  SKcnurr  cotnnxuixAsuxn 

CAPABILITIIS 

To  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  security  coun- 
tenneasuresl  capabilities  of  relevant  agencies 
$50,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember SO,  IQSS,  to  be  aUocated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  dentral  Intelligence  among  the 
National  Seturity  Agency,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. )and  any  other  agency  that  the 
intral  Intelligence  may  deter- 
ids  to  be  expended  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  United  States 
security  counteimeaaures  capabilities 
abroad  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence in  conjunction  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priationi  aid  Intelligence  Committees  of 


Director  of 
mine,  such 


the  Congress  no  later  than  September  1, 
1985." 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  provide 
$50  million  for  an  initiative  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  Improve  classified  as- 
pects of  the  security  of  our  Embassies 
and  other  U.S.  Government  facilities 
abroad. 

Improvements  are  urgently  needed 
in  this  area.  Government  personnel 
and  functions  currently  are  exposed  to 
danger  from  hostile  entities  and  orga- 
nizations to  an  unacceptable  degree. 

This  amendment  will  fund  a  new  ac- 
tivity to  be  coordinated  by  the  DCI  to 
develop  and  assess  countermeasures  to 
alleviate  certain  security  shortcom- 
ings. The  details  of  the  activity  and 
the  complete  rationale  behind  this 
amendment  are  necessarily  classified. 
Senators  may  obtain  further  informa- 
tion from  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence in  accordance  with  Senate 
Resolution  400  of  the  94th  Congress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  raised  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  one  that  our  committee  is  fa- 
miliar with.  There  is  a  need  for  addi- 
tional funding  In  this  area,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  subject  to  discuss  on  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  has  asked  for  addition- 
al funds  in  the  amount  of  $50  million 
to  be  made  available  only  untU  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  and  I,  have 
discussed  this  in  general,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  moneys  are  needed. 

We  believe  that  we  will  need  further 
identification  of  the  kind  of  funds 
available  to  discuss  with  our  col- 
leagues from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  review  with  us  the  fimding 
for  classified  agencies. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  we  will  get  further  justification 
for  the  individual  sums  to  be  divided 
between  the  agencies  in  time  to  dis- 
cuss It  in  conference  with  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

BCr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  assure  my  colleagues  that 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  indi- 
cated, it  is  important  that  more  de- 
tailed specifics  on  the  allocation  of  the 
up  to  $50  million  are  forthcoming. 
They  are  not  all  in  that  status  at  the 
present  time  and  we  have  assured  the 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittee on  appropriations  that  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  if  not  earlier,  that  detail  will 
be  provided  by  the  DCI  so  that  the 
most  appropriate  use  of  the  money 
can  be  used. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  do  recommend  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Is  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
prepared  to  accept  this  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  not  aware  of  this  amendment.  So 


far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  cleared. 
No  one  has  objected  to  it.  I  Just  have 
not  heard  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Yes.  It  is  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  vice  chair- 
man. Senator  Lcaht.  I  am  informed  it 
was  cleared  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  advised  now  that  the  matter  has 
been  cleared  on  our  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  375)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BSr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  parliamentary  slttiation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  ISx.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iMEKviaan  no.  sts 
(Purpose:  To  restore  funding  for  Research 

and  Develomnent  Program  at  the  Eviron- 

mental  Protection  Agency) 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Mil  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  CMr.  Stap- 
roxD]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
37«. 

On  page  91,  strike  out  lines  17  through  21. 

FUHDuw  roB  aao  at  ita 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  an  amendmoit  to  restore 
$4.1  million  in  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  research  and  develoiunent 
funds  that  would  be  rescinded  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  rescind  $4.1 
million  in  research  and  development 
funds  in  accordance  with  section  2901 
in  the  omnibus  Deficit  Reduction  Act 
of  1984.  That  provision,  however,  was 
intended  to  target  government  wide 
management  in  specific  spentUng  cate- 
gories such  as  travel,  consultants,  and 
public  relations. 

However,  the  proposed  rescission 
would  instead  affect,  according  to  the 
Agency  itself,  several  important  re- 
search areas. 

I  am  including  for  the  Rbcord  a  list 
of  some  valuable  research  projects 
that  are  imder  consideration  at  the 
present  time  that  might  be  undertak- 
en if  the  funds  are  restored  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  projects 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 


I  believe  this  list  shows  the  Agency 
will  be  able  to  spend  the  $4.1  million 
very  weU. 

There  is  a  consensus  among  both  en- 
vironmental groups  and  industry  that 
the  scientific  base  on  which  the 
agency  regulatory  decisions  are  found- 
ed have  seriously  eroded  in  the  recent 
years  because  of  severe  cuts  in  the 
Agency  research  and  development 
budget.  The  research  and  development 
budget  has  absorbed  the  bnmt  of  the 
reduction  in  the  Agency's  budget  in 
the  last  5  years  and  is  still  23  percent 
below  the  level  provided  to  the  Agency 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  believe  restoration  of  these  fimds 
is  a  small  but  important  step  in  revers- 
ing that  trend. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
subcommittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
EPA  funding  and  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont,  Senator  Lbaht,  are  willing 
to  accept  this  amendment. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  and  I  hope  they  wiU 
do  so  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

PottHtitU  fiscal  year  IMS  EPA  mearOi 
prafeeU 
Prooram  Cott  of  protect 


Wetlands-ecosystem  definitions... 

Indoor  air-clinical  research  on  in- 
dividuals with  health  prob- 
lems  

Biotechnology-research  on  ge- 
neticaUy  engineered  otcanisms. 

Research  on  develcqiment  of 
leaks  in  underground  storage 
tanks 

Dissemination  of  information  on 
effective  control  technology 
for  small  waste  generators 

Imi»oved  understanding  of  expo- 
sure assessments  by  blood  sam- 
pling  „ 

Ecotoxocology  studies:  Impacts 
of  pesticides  on  endangered 
species 

ESstuarine  modelling 

Development  of  technology  to 
evaluate  wood  stoves 

Development  of  computer  ap- 
proaches to  expert  systems 

Exploratory  Research  Core  Pro- 
gram: Visiting  scientists 

Energy:  A  pilot-scale  study  to 
produce  options  on  waste  recy- 
cling and/or  utilization  to  in- 
crease SO>  removal  efficiency 
and  reduce  volume  produced 

Toxic  Substances  and  Health  Ef- 
fects: Increase  scope  of  studies 
on  risk  extrapolation  in  tera- 
tology; symposium  on  chonlcal 
carcinogenesis;  epidemiological 
studies:  development  of  pulmo- 
nary Immune  system  models ..... 

Air  Users  guides  for  particulate 
models:  SOi  models  for  use  in 
complex  terrain;  and  reports 
on  visibility  models  and  materi- 
als damage ..... ........................ 


$575,000 

900.000 
1.000.000 

300,000 

250,000 

650,000 

250.000 
500.000 

200.000 

400.000 

686,600 


401,800 


371,300 


278,200 
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Validation  studies  (or  monitorins 
methodologies  for  the 
NGSHAP  program  and  a  study 
for  Tenax  OC/MS  methodolo- 
ftes „ 


Oo$t  of  itrttiect 


RESS 
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265,000 


Total „ 7.007,900 

Mr.  STUVUNS.  Blr.  President,  as 
usual,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  Is  correct.  This  matter  has 
been  cleared  with  the  people  Involved 
on  this  side. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment for  the  minority. 

BCr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  one  further  check  we  are  running 
on  this.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  prob- 
lem, but  if  we  could  temporarily  lay 
aside  this  amendment,  we  want  to 
check  on  one  additional  person. 

BCr.  President.  I  am  now  advised  that 
the  amendment  Is  OK. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  376)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Bfr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.    

Mr.  ffTEVESS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  temporarily  so 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
may  offer  an  amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AimiDlIZIIT  no.  377 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  an  additional 
amount  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Programs) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
HUMPHSXT]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 377. 

Mr.  HX7MPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPFKTER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  line  14,  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  insert  the  following: 


And  for  an  additional  amount  under  this 
head  |o  promote  the  development  of  an  in- 
dependent media  service  by  the  Afghan 
peopla  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  Af- 
ghans! in  media  and  media-related  fields, 
$S00,ap0:  Provided.  That  the  Director,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shaU  report  to  the 
appropriate  Committees  of  Con^-ess  on  the 
obligation  of  these  funds  60  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  ite  an  amendment  cleared  on  both 
sides  with  the  present  managers  of  the 
biU  ^d  likewise  with  the  chairman 
and  fanldng  member  of  the  relative 
subccanmittee.   Senators   Laxalt  and 

HOLUNGS. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
add  isOO.OOO  to  the  USIA  Education 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  expenditure  is  to  make 
grants  to  private  support  groups  who 
wiU  enhance  the  ability  of  the  free- 
dom fighter  groups  to  bring  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan the  story  of  Soviet  atroc- 
ities occurring  in  the  war  now  under- 
way in  that  country. 

As  a  practical  matter,  it  will  involve 
the  training  of  Afghan  Journalists  and 
provilling  to  them  minicameras  to  take 
videoi  footage  of  the  war  as  a  means  of 
getting  out  the  message  to  the  world 
of  wUat  is  going  on  there.  The  Soviets, 
unfo^unately,  have  largely  succeeded 
in  tljeir  efforts  of  hiding  that  war 
fromjthe  people  of  the  world  and  from 
woria  opinion. 

It  if  our  contention  that  among  the 
many  things  we  need  to  be  doing  In 
the  area  of  public  diplomacy,  quite 
apart  of  any  programs  providing  mate- 
rial, kut  in  the  area  of  public  diploma- 
cy, one  of  the  things  we  need  to  be 
doing  is  just  this,  enhancing  the  dura- 
bility of  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters, 
which  has  recently,  in  Peshawar  in 
Pakistan,  formed  an  alliance  for  the 
first  itlme  now  since  the  invasion  of 
theirjcountry  some  6  years  ago. 

Tht  time  is  right.  The  need  is  urgent 
almoit  beyond  words.  That  is  the 
intent  and  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
menli 

I  would  say  finally  that  the  amend- 
ment is  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion and  has  been  cleared  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  by  the 
subcammittee  chairman.  I  am  very 
muci  in  favor  of  it,  and  I  am  informed 
about  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  disctissed.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  assistance  to  the 
Afghan  people  in  terms  of  their  ability 
to  doal  with  the  media  problems  relat- 
ed to  their  situation.  When  you  com- 
pare! the  amount  of  world  media  in- 
volved in  the  situation  In  Central 
America  to  that  in  Afghanistan,  I 
think  everyone  would  understand  the 
need  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.! 


June  20,  1985 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  i^  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The    ai^endment    (No.     377) 
agreed  to 

Mr. 
move  to 
the  amen 

Mr 


Mr.  President.  I 
insider  the  vote  by  which 
was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  onithe  table. 

The  mo^on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  FI^SIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AMKIinifKirr  ho.  37S 

(Purpose:  "Do  ensure  that  additional  appro- 
priations bot  be  used  to  pay  for  damages 
caused  by  the  Soviet  Union  during  con- 
struction ,  of  the  new  UJS.  Embassy  in 
Moscow)  I 

Mr.  CHJTiES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Leahy,  Beht- 
SEN,  DeConcini,  Domenici,  Holuhos, 
JOHMSTON,  McComixLL.  Proxmxre. 
Roth,  SAflSER.  and  Snofs.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Florida 
for  himsell  Mr.  Lkahy,  Mr. 


[Mr.  Cbuxs], 
Bkhtsbi.  Mr. 
DBCoRcnnJ  Mr.  Dohkrici,  Mr.  Holldtos, 
Mr.  JoHRSTOR,  Mr.  McCorrbx.  Mr.  Psoz- 
MntK.  Mr.  Roth.  Bfr.  Sasskh.  and  Mr. 
STiofs,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
378.  I 

On  page  pO,  line  11,  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  insert  a  colon  and  the 
foUowing:  "Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  I  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
occupy  theehancery  building  at  its  new  em- 
bassy commex  in  Washington.  D.C.,  or  any 
other  new  facilities  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
metropolitan  area,  until  the  Soviet  l7nlon 
provides  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  for  damages  inctirred  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow,  In  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  in  the  event  of  disagreement  by 
the  decision  of  an  International  arbitral  tri- 
bunal as  created  pursuant  to  the  contract 
for  constnictlon  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S3.R.,  provided  that  in  any  event  the 
amount  n^y  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
funds  exi>etided  from  this  account  for  dam- 
ages arisink  from  delays  at  the  site  of  the 
new  U.S.  unbassy  complex  In  Moscow  that 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  the  resppnsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  CHpjES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering an:  amendment  which  requires 
the  Soviet  Union  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  all  damages  and 
costs  because  of  Soviet-caused  delays 
in  constriiction  of  our  new  Embassy 
complex  In  Moscow.  This  amendment 
would  prohibit  the  Soviets  from  occu- 
pying anf  new  facilities  in  the  Wash- 
ington, DC,  area  until  we  are  reim- 
bursed for  the  cost  of  these  delays.  I 
do  not   ihink  we  should  make   the 


American  taxpayers  bear  the  costs  of 
Moscow's  intransigence. 

Mr.  President,  this  debate  actually 
predates  my  time  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
only  been  here  for  14  years.  The 
United  States  has  spent  16  years 
trying  to  complete  a  new  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  And  frankly,  Mr.  President, 
the  cost  overruns,  the  delays  and  the 
concessions  we  have  had  to  deal  with 
are  a  scandal. 

Since  we  began  this  project,  the 
total  cost  of  construction  has  more 
than  doubled,  from  an  original  esti- 
mate of  $75  million  to  $167  million— 
and  we  still  do  not  know  the  final 
costs.  The  complex  was  orginally 
slated  for  completion  in  July  1982. 
This  date  has  now  been  pushed  back 
to  December  1987  and  sources  In  the 
State  Department  Indicate  that  even 
they  do  not  expect  completion  until 
1988. 

Today,  we  are  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate an  additional  $20.1  million  to 
cover  costs  incurred  due  to  delays 
which  the  State  Department  admits 
are  caused  primarily  by  the  Soviet 
contractor.  Specifically,  these  funds 
will  be  used  to  cover  costs  and  dam- 
ages to  the  U.S.  contractors.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  taxpayer  should 
pay  for  Soviet  delays. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator 
talked  about  the  escalation  in  costs. 
Did  I  not  understand  that  this  would 
be  a  fixed  price  contract? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Originally  we  expected 
it  would  be.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  How  did  the  cost 
of  the  United  States  go  up  so  much  if 
it  was  a  fixed  price  contract? 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  were  delays  and 
provisions  for  delays  in  contract  modi- 
fication. Those  modifications  had  to 
t}e  made  because  of  the  delays. 

Bfr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
take  a  brief  look  at  the  history  of  this 
matter. 

In  1969,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  build  new  em- 
bassies and  we  started  looking  for  ap- 
propriate sites  in  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

Well,  1969  was  the  beginning  of  de- 
tente, and  so,  we  made  the  first  of 
many  bad  deals.  The  1972  agreement 
gave  the  Soviets  property  at  one  of  the 
highest  points  in  Washington.  DC— a 
spot  ideal  for  Intelligence  collection. 

The  Soviets  managed  to  find  us  a 
site  in  a  swamp  at  one  of  the  lowest 
points  in  the  Moscow  area.  We  got  the 
bad  end  of  the  deal,  but  it  was  our  own 
fault.  To  paraphrase  Boris  Malakhov, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  spokesman,  the 
Soviets  did  not  have  to  capture  the 
site,  it  was  given  to  them. 

Kenneth  Bredemeier  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  written  a  revealing  ar- 


ticle about  the  new  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  en- 
tered into  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remain. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Bfr.  (WHILES.  In  1972,  we  reached  an 
agreement  to  allow  parallel  construc- 
tion and.  Mr.  President,  in  1977,  the 
United  States  signed  a  protocol  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  protocol  called 
for  a  fixed  price  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing, to  be  built  by  the  Soviets.  This 
contract  price  was  supposed  to  be 
based  on  the  costs  of  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  Washington,  DC.  area. 

Why  we  agreed  to  this  is  beyond  me. 
Surely  the  costs  of  construction  in 
Moscow  is  far  below  that  of  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Another  bad 
deal. 

VLx.  President,  in  1978,  we  negotiated 
a  contract  with  the  Soviets.  But  even 
though  we  had  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  to  base  the  construction  costs 
in  Moscow  on  comparable  Washing- 
ton, DC,  costs,  the  Soviet  bid  was  out- 
rageously high.  But  we  had  a  solution. 
In  return  for  the  Soviets  being  reason- 
able about  costs  we  agreed  to  let  them 
occupy  new  housing  at  the  Washing- 
ton site  as  soon  as  it  was  completed— 
in  1979,  6  years  ago.  Our  new  housing 
in  Moscow  will  not  be  completed  imtil 
some  time  after  the  summer  of  1986. 
Another  bad  deal. 

In  1978.  the  State  Department  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  whole  Moscow 
Embassy  complex  to  be  $75  million 
and  the  State  Department  assured 
Congress  that  the  project  would  be 
completed  in  July  1982. 

By  1979,  however,  we  had  appropri- 
ated a  total  of  $91.5  million. 

In  1981,  $12  million  more  was  ^pro- 
priated.  The  total  price  tag  for  the 
project  then  exceeded  $100  million. 

In  1982.  an  additional  $31.7  million 
was  vpropriated.  and  we  were  assured 
that  the  total  amoimt  for  the  Moscow 
complex  would  not  exceed  $135.2  mil- 
lion. The  completion  date,  however, 
had  slipped  to  1984. 

Mr.  President,  another  year  went  by 
and  we  were  told  once  again  that  addi- 
tional funding  was  needed  and  a  $5 
million  supplemental  was  i4>proved. 
This  time,  we  were  told  the  complex 
would  not  be  ready  for  occupancy 
until  October  1984. 

In  1984.  our  own  Department  of 
State  said  our  Moscow  Embassy 
project  would  be  completed  in  1984 
but  it  would  cost  another  $7  million. 
By  that  time,  the  cost  of  the  project 
had  doubled.  But  we  were  assured  the 
nightmare  was  over,  and  the  Embassy 
would  be  finished. 

Well,  here  it  is  198$  and  lo  and 
behold,  the  State  Department  is  back 
asking  for  a  $20  million  supplemental 
for  the  project  and  telling  us  that  the 
complex  will  not  be  finished  until  De- 


cember 1987!  Actually,  that  is  not  true. 
Their  Justification  material  says  it  will 
be  complete  in  Deonnber  1987.  The 
foreign  building  office  says  February 
1988. 

And  what  about  the  total  cost,  Mr. 
President?  Their  current  estimate  is 
$167  million.  But  let  us  be  clear.  This 
is  Just  an  estimate  of  the  delay  claims 
to  date.  There  is  a  good  chance  that 
more  delay  claims  wiU  require  more 
supplemental  funding.  And.  this  may 
Just  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Once  we 
occupy  the  new  Embassy,  the  State 
Department  may  need  additional 
funds  to  complete  it.  But  we  will  not 
even  have  an  indication  of  how  much 
this  cost  will  be  until  the  Soviets  com- 
plete their  portion  of  the  Kmhamy 
construction— around  February  1987! 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  from  occu- 
psring  their  new  Etebassy  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  until  the  Soviet  Union  reim- 
burses us  for  delays  determined  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  would  not  delay  construction.  Oc- 
cupancy, as  defined  in  the  1972  proto- 
col, will  be  "at  an  agreed  upon  date 
after  completion  and  acceptance."  AU 
phases  of  construction  can  proceed  at 
will.  But.  before  all  is  said  and  done, 
the  Soviets  have  to  repay  us  for  dam- 
ages which  are  their  responsibility. 

It  seems  to  me  the  United  States  has 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes  in  this  matter, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  should  make  any 
more.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
we  will  recapture  some  lost  funds. 
While  we  cannot  make  up  for  lost 
time,  the  amendment  will  make  sure 
we  do  not  lose  anymore. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  this 
amendment. 

EXHIBITl 

SoviBTS  Take  tbx  High  Obourd 
(By  Keimeth  Bredemeier) 

The  deal  was  cut  in  1969.  but  now  as  the 
new  Soviet  Embassy  neais  completion  on 
one  of  the  highest  vantage  points  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  some  American  officials  be- 
lieve that  giving  the  site  to  the  Russians 
was  a  malor  bltmder. 

With  a  sweeping  view  of  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department  and  much  of  the 
Washington  area,  Soviet  officials  wHl  have  a 
prime  location  for  electronic  surveUlanoe  of 
government,  personal  and  commercial  con- 
versations that  are  transmitted  by  micro- 
wave. The  embassy  site,  on  Mount  Alto  be- 
tween Wisconsin  Avenue  and  Timlaw  Road 
NW.  is  only  a  short  distance  downhill  from 
the  panoramic  views  available  at  the  Wash- 
ington Otthedral. 

"We  Just  got  snookered:  it's  inexplicable." 
said  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  (D- 
N.Y.).  a  longtime  critic  of  V&.  efforts  to 
combat  Soviet  eavesdropping  on  American 
telephone  and  radio  communications. 

James  E.  Nolan  Jr.,  director  of  the  State 
Department's  Office  of  Foreign  Missions 
and  former  coimterintelligence  chief  for  the 
^I.  said.  "I'm  sure  if  we  knew  everything 
then  that  we  do  now  we  wouldn't  have  made 
the  same  selection.  We  wouldn't  have  picked 
nearly  the  highest  site  in  the  dty. 
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"Obviously  anything  whidi  is  broadcast, 
anything  that's  up  in  the  air.  can  be  inter- 
cepted by  receivera,"  Nolan  said. 

After  six  years  of  negotiations,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Americans  agreed  in  1969  during 
the  Nixon  administration  to  build  new  em- 
bassies here  and  in  Moscow.  At  the  time, 
however,  officials  say  the  importance  of 
microwave  communications  and  their  inter- 
ceptions was  not  widely  realized. 

The  lO-acre  Mount  Alto  site,  once  used  for 
a  Veterans  Administration  hospital,  was  sur- 
plus federal  property  16  years  ago  and 
de«ned  a  suitable  location  for  the  Soviets  to 
build  their  $70  million  compound.  It  will  in- 
clude an  eight-story  white  marble  chancery, 
a  four-story  consulate  and  ambassador's  res- 
idence, a  reception  hall,  a  165-unlt  apart- 
ment buUdlng,  a  school  for  diplomat's  chil- 
dren, a  gymnasium  and  a  400-8eat  auditori- 
um, much  of  which  has  been  in  use  for  sev- 
eral years. 

"We  did  not  catftvxe  the  site."  said  Soviet 
Embassy  spokesman  Boris  Malakhov.  "We 
were  given  it." 

A»  for  the  intelligence-gathering  benefits 
of  the  prime  hillside  location.  Malakhov 
said,  "I'm  not  even  going  to  Hinnmn  that." 

By  contrast,  the  new  American  Embassy 
in  Moscow  is  being  constructed  a  block  from 
the  Moscow  River,  and  at  a  vantage  point 
below  that  of  the  existing  UJB.  Embassy. 
The  site's  prime  attribute  is  that  it  is  about 
a  mUe  from  the  Kremlin. 

"We're  down  in  the  swamp."  Moynlhan 
declared.  It  is  a  point  disputed  by  State  De- 
partment officials,  who  nonetheless  said 
that  the  site  was  plagued  by  "a  water  prob- 
lem" during  the  early  stages  of  construc- 
tion. "We  suggest  that  [Russian  construc- 
tion crews]  broke  a  water  main  and  didn't 
know  it.  "  one  official,  said. 

The  concern  over  electronic  bugging  has 
preoccupied  both  Soviet  and  American  offi- 
cials as  construction  crews  work  on  the  two 
embassies.  Under  a  1972  agreement,  Soviet 
workers  are  building  the  American  Embas- 
sy, while  American  construction  crews  have 
already  finished  their  work  on  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  But  both  countries  plan  to  finish 
secured,  interior  sections  of  their  com- 
pounds with  their  own  workers. 

The  exterior  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  has 
been  completed  and  Russian  families  have 
been  living  on  the  site  since  1980.  But  work 
on  the  $147-mllUon  American  compound  in 
Moscow  has  lagged  and  the  oitlre  complex 
may  not  be  completed  until  late  1987  or 
early  1988,  State  Department  officials  say. 

"I  do  believe  the  Soviets  could  have  built 
it  faster  if  they'd  wanted  to."  Nolan  said. 
"It's  a  fact  that  time  is  money  in  construc- 
tion here.  Things  get  built  faster."  Nolan 
said  the  Soviet  EmlMssy  could  be  finished 
within  six  months  if  American  construction 
crews  were  doing  the  worlL.  but  said  that 
with  Soviet  woAers  it  "could  be  mld-1986." 

Nonetheless,  he  said  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  adhere  to  a  provision  in  the  embas- 
sy-constructon  agreement  that  neither 
country  will  be  allowed  to  occupy  its  new  of- 
fices before  the  other— "reciprocal  occupan- 
cy" in  State  Department  Jargon.  Nolan  said 
that  in  hindsight  'we  wouldn't  have  let  [the 
Soviets]  occupy  the  (housing]  here  untU 
(the  entire  U.S.  compound]  is  ready  in 
Moscow." 

In  the  meantime,  officials  of  both  coun- 
tries have  kept  careful  watch  on  the  con- 
truction  woriK. 

Peter  PirocEl,  president  of  Peter  Bratti  As- 
sociates Inc.,  a  New  York  firm  that  attached 
the  large  slabs  of  marble  and  granite  to  the 
Soviet  buildlngB  on  Mount  Alto,  nld  his 
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crews  kas  "an  excellent  relationship"  with 
theRutsians. 

Nonsheless,  he  said  "there  was  a  certain 
amounl  of  suspicion.  They  watched  as  we 
caulked  the  exterior  on  the  pretense  of 
quality  control.  But  that's  no  different  than 
what  [ihe  Americans  are]  doing  over  there. 
[The  Aussians]  paid  extra  money  to  have 
the  wiadows  fabricated  on  the  site.  Normal- 
ly, they're  already  made  In  the  factory. 

In  Bioacow,  Russian  workers  walked  off 
the  u4-  Embassy  construction  site  for  sev- 
eral w*ks  in  1983  to  protest  V£.  use  of  an 
X-ray  machine  to  detect  structural  flaws, 
which  the  Soviets  claimed  was  a  health 
hazard.  But  U.S.  officials  said  the  Sovlete' 
actual  concern  was  that  the  Americans  were 
using  the  machine  to  detect  any  eavesdrop- 
ping bugs  that  might  have  been  secreted  in 
the  coifetruction  woric 

The  Soviet  crews  eventually  returned  to 
work,  "^e  agreed  to  do  our  inspections  in 
non wolfing  hours,"  a  State  DetMurtment  of- 
ficial said. 

MoyiUhan  has  tried  unsuccessfully  since 
1977  to  get  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to 
require  the  president  to  demand  that  any  U- 
legal  electronic  surveillance  by  a  foreign 
mission  be  stopped  and.  failing  that,  declare 
the  res^nsible  diplomats  persona  non  grata 
and  exiel  them  from  the  United  States. 

Howwer.  on  June  7,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Senate  jtacked  Moynlhan's  measure  onto  the 
1986  Sttite  Department  funding  measure. 

"We  gude  the  deal  [on  the  embassy  site]; 
that's  4one,"  Moynlhan  said.  "I'm  not  anti- 
Soviet.  Put  now  we've  got  to  say  that  you're 
not  goitg  to  intercept  transmissions. 

"It  wtiuld  be  one  thing  if  they  did  it  and 
we  dldt't  know  it,"  Moynlhan  said.  "That 
would  t>e  good  tradecraft.  But  since  we 
Imow  itt  it  invites  contempt." 

Moydhan,  a  former  member  of  the 
Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  said  that  in 
recent  years  the  Carter  and  Reagan  admin- 
iBtratioDs  have  taken  what  he  calls  "essen- 
tially defensive"  actions  against  Soviet 
eavesddDpping. 

He  swd  the  Carter  administration  buried 
some  ol  the  federal  government's  telephone 
lines  and  those  of  some  defense  contractors, 
so  that  conversations  would  not  be  floating 
through  the  air  via  microwaves.  Moynlhan 
said  that  President  Reagan  ordered  last 
year  tbat  scramblers  be  placed  on  the  tele- 
phones in  86  limousines  used  by  top  White 
House  tnd  Cabinet  officials,  the  same  tactic 
the  Sofriets  adopted  years  ago  to  thwart 
Ameridm  eavesdropping  in  Moscow. 

Despite  the  constant  electronic  surveil- 
lance battle  between  the  two  countries, 
some  social  niceties  remain.  The  Soviet  Em- 
bassy recently  invited  American  construc- 
tion executives  who  had  worked  on  the  new 
structure  to  a  two-hour  reception  at  the  cur- 
rent embassy  at  1115  16th  St.  NW. 

had  a  very  lovely  buffet  table,  with 

uvres,  roast  beef,  turkey  and  ham 

with  wine,  no  hard  liquor."  Pirosi 

ibaasador  [Anatolly  P.]  Dobrynin 

stopped  by  at  the  end  and  told  us  how  much 

he  liked  the  work." 

Mr.  LEAHY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont, 

Mr.  I  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida.  As 
always,  he  is  showing  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership that  we  appreciate  in  this  body. 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  put  in  the  Record  the  history 
of  thel  new  Moscow  Embassy  complex. 
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There  betng  no  objection,  the  histo- 
ry was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

HisTOBT  dr  THx  Nxw  Moscow  Embasst 

COKFLXX 

1969:  Agreement  reached  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  pro- 
vide for  an  exchange  of  sites  to  construct 
new  dlplom^c  complexes  in  Washington. 
D.C.  and  Mgbcow.  This  agreement  gave  the 
Soviets  property  at  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  Washington.  D.C— a  spot  ideal  for 
intelligence  collection.  The  Soviets,  in  turn. 
gave  us  a  plot  in  a  swamp  at  one  of  the 
lowest  points  in  the  Moscow  area. 

1972:  Agreement  reached  between  the 
United  Stat^  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
conditions  of  construction  of  the  new  em- 
bassy complftxea. 

1977:  Protocol  with  the  Soviet  Union  was 
signed,  calling  for  a  fixed  price  contact  with 
the  Soviet  onion  for  their  portion  of  the 
constructlonj  The  United  States  agreed  to 
accept  Waal^ngton.  D.C.  construction  coats 
as  the  basis  for  unit  costs  of  our  complex  In 
Moscow.  Thf  protocol  called  for  construc- 
Uon  to  beglif  by  May  IS.  1978  and  woric  to 
the  completad  by  July  1,  1982.  At  this  point 
in  time.  tbe|  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
was  $75  million. 

1978:  Contiact  negotiated  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  ratum  for  the  Soviets  reducing 
their  contract  bid  to  levels  comparable  to 
Washington.!  D.C.  construction  costs  (as 
they  had  atfeed  to  in  the  1977  Protocol), 
the  State  Department  allows  the  Soviets  to 
occupy  new  housing  at  the  Washington. 
D.C.  site  in  1979.  Additional  housing  for 
U.S.  diplom^  in  Moscow  will  not  be  com- 
pleted until  I  late  1986.  The  State  Depart- 
ment maintained  that  total  cost  of  the 
project  wou^  be  around  $75  million  and 
completion  ^na  projected  for  July  of  1982. 

1979:  Cumulative  appropriations  reach 
$91.5  million. 

1981:  Cumulative  appropriations  reach 
$103.5  mllllo 

ulatlve    i4>propriations    reach 
State  DeiMutment  estimates 
1984. 
ulative   atvropriatlons   reach 


1982: 
$135.2  mllll( 
completion 

1983: 
$139.8  mllll( 

1984: 


kulative 


appropriations  reach 
$147.0  mUHto— the  Department  of  State 
claims  project  will  be  completed  in  1984. 

1985:  State  Department  requests  $30.1 
million  supplemental  Complex  expected  to 
be  completed  in  1988.  Total  cost  expected  to 
exceed  $167  ^illlion. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  might  be^  worthwhile  to  quote  what 
the  State  department  requests  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation: 

The  fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  of 
$20,068,000  is  requested  to  meet  urgent 
needs  of  the  Department  of  State  which 
were  unforeseen  at  the  time  of  preparation 
of  the  regulv  fiscal  year  1985  budget  esti- 
mates and  Oumot  be  absorbed  within  the 
current  apOropriation.  These  funds  are 
needed  to  <bver  an  estimated  $12,971,000 
actual  or  projected  delay  claims  brought  by 
U.S.  contrwitois  woridng  on  the  Moscow 
Embassy  coiistruction  project.  The  comple- 
tion date  of  this  project  has  been  extended 
to  December  1087  primarily  because  of 
delays  by  thf  Soviet  contractor. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  come  forth  to  ask  for  nearly 
$13  mlllioA  of  American  taxpayers' 
money  to  ;>ay  for  damages  caused  by 
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?hl!^JiJ*^*"  '***  re^nsibility  of  able  to  go  into  that  building.  ar«  able  priated  for  the  purpose  of  covering 

SnS^r.H^  h°*"'*,™?LT*l!?**"  ''^.P"*  ^  ""^^  "*"™*  *^  ^'^  "O"™*'  I  *>  cl»ta»  'or  delays  w^hthe  Secrete^ 

?^r^?^^.  «?"*  ^  **^  ^^  "^w*'  fS  ?:?>  '™°'  "^'  "*«y  »"  ^^^  *ny-  of  SUt*  determines  to  be  ttae^^^ 

for  a  lot  of  rcMons  involving  the  50  thing  there,  but  they  do  have  it  untO  blllty  of  the  Soviet  Union.       ™*~™ 

SSSi^r  "^  '***  ^'"^  °**'"  "SZ  S^v  Si  ''^  '^^  ,r"JJ'  l''  '^  ^  P«^dent.  then.  ar«  three  bale 
'X^l'reallydonotthinkwewantto  S^  ^^^e^JilTSveTto  J^!?"'  *'  *"  '"'''  SST.S^r^S^t.'^?  i^^^nf"?' 
set  a  precedent  where  we  appropriate  Remember,  we  are  SiW  for  the  SdrS^^  t^  aT^  hJvi^L^ 
money  to  take  care  of  expenses  caused  delay.  We  are  giving  theWthls  time  jJSSbf^e  S^?f^5!itSint  S^ 
by  the  Soviet  Government,  too.  I  The  building  was  supposed  to  have  toSSnSio™  iSt^-^J?!??^^  ' 
think  that  may  be  stretching  diplo-  been compleUKl  yean Sdy^aw? It  ^^^  !2f '^^ '^'• 
maUc  relations  Just  a  bit  too  far.  I  do  is  still  going  on.  14  years  after  we  ,  T^L  "**  original  agreement  sUpu- 
not  think  my  constituents  in  Vermont  started  talking  about  it  iS?..  ®*?"  °**  Embassy  building 
would  be  aU  that  happy  about  this  ap-  Is  there  some  reason  that  now  we  '^  be  occupied  simultaneously.  Some 
propriation.  especially  when  they  are  aUowlng  them  to  take  as  much  fi[*"l.5T  °^  «nendment  would  give 
learn  this  $13  million  will  be  only  the  time  and  then  us  pay  for  the  cost  of  ^.  ^***^  means  to  prevent  us  in- 
first  installment  of  contract  damages  that  delay?  ZrJ^Iir^  ™  occupying  our  new 
coused  by  Soviet  delay.  The  total  bill  Mr.  LEAHY.  I  say  to  the  distin-  DjilUBng.  My  response  is  that  the  Sovi- 
for  contract  damages  will  be  much  guished  Senator  from  Florida  that  I  V  *'f®*<*y  "*^«  '*^*  l«*er.  and  they 
greater.  have  some  views  on  that.  Unfortunate-  5?^^  ^°  *i**^  **^  ^^  *  vengeance. 

In  fairness  to  the  State  Etepartment.  ly.  I  am  constrained  by  my  portion  on  „      origin^  compleUon  date  for  the 

I  want  to  state  that  it  says  that  some-  the     Intelligence     Committee     from  **o***  Embassy  was  mld-1982.  The 

day.  after  we  have  paid  out  aU  of  this  going  into  them  on  the  floor  of  the  2S!L**w     1«o?  ^*'*  **  estimated  to  be 

money  in  contractor  claims,  it  will  ask  Senate.  December  1987.  and  in  fact  will  prob- 

the  Soviets  to  reimburse  the  U.S.  Gov-  I  would  simply  say  that  in  many  ^^^jomettme  in  1988.  if  then.  All 

emment.  ways  the  Soviets  have  an  advantage  in  ,      Soviets  have  to  do  to  prevent  us 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  for  my  delaying  us.  and  certainly  in  one  way  ,  f?  occupying  our  buflding  is  to  ke^ 
good  friend  from  Florida,  who  has  had  that  should  be  obvious  to  many  "Owing  down  its  con^letion.  or  to 
some  experience  in  dealing  with  the  people.  "ow  down  completion  of  their  build- 
Soviet  Union.  Does  he  think  this  $13  They  have  an  easy  way  of  living  and  ^  ***•*•  ®*"  amendment  adds  noth- 
million,  or  $30  million,  or  $40  million  access  to  a  great  many  things  here  in  p«."'  ^nat  the  Soviets  already  have 
in  expenses  caused  by  the  Soviet  the  United  States  that  are  not  avaU-  *?  Jerk  us  around,  but  it  does  make 
delays  will  be  promptly  repaid  by  the  able  to  our  representatives  living  in  .  ?",^°f' J^"®^  "*  "ot  going  to  get 
Soviet  Union?  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  here  }°*2  V*«*r^building.  no  matter  when  it 

Mr.  President.  I  must  admit  my  next  enjoy  luxuries  that  are  not  available  "^  finished,  until  they  pay  what  they 

question  is  somewhat  rhetorical,  but  I  to  Americans  who  serve  in  the  Soviet  °*®  "*■ 

wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Florida  Union.  Second,  it  has  also  been  argued  that 
could  imagine  for  a  moment  the  Amer-  So  the  Soviets  see  no  advantage  to  our  amendment  would  amount  to  a 
lean  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  them  in  humrlng  completion  of  our  unilateral  change  by  Congress  in  an 
presenting  a  bill  to  the  Soviet  Govern-  new  Embassy,  so  long  as  we  are  willing  international  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment and  saying.  "By  the  way.  you  to  let  them  have  what  they  want  in  ments  of  1969,  1972,  and  1977  do  not 
owe  us  about  $30  million  or  more  of  the  United  States.  They  see  IltUe  Prohibit  occupancy  prior  to  setUement 
American  taxpayers'  money.  Would  reason  economically  or  politically  to  of  claims  through  arbitration.  The 
you  please  pay?  While  you  are  at  it,  we  let  us  have  parity  with  them.  St»<«  Department  and  Office  of  For- 
have  a  couple  overdue  bills  from  Quite  frankly,  the  Senator  from  ^^sn  Buildings  people  with  whom  we 
World  War  II,  if  you  can  include  them.  Florida  used  the  Russian  word  "nyet".  ^ve  spoken  contend  that  this  means 
too."  I   think   we   ought   to   say   nyet   to  ^^  cannot  now  establish  such  a  condl- 

l  do  not  know  how  to  say  in  Russian,  Moscow  until  there  is  parity  in  living  ^on.  My  answer  is  that  the  Soviets 
"The  check  is  in  the  mail."  but  I  sus-  and  working  conditions  for  the  Ameri-  ^^^  unilaterally  altered  those  agree- 
pect  the  response  he  would  get  would  cans  who  represent  our  Government  ments  repeatedly,  as  the  State  Depart- 
be  something  along  that  line.  and  people  there.  ment's  own  supplemental  request  jus- 
Would  the  distinguished  Senator  We  are  not  asking  for  an  advantage  tlfication  indicates.  A  buflding  that 
from  Florida  think  that  the  American  for  the  United  States,  but  we  ought  to  ^"^  ^  ^^^  been  completed  in  about  5 
Ambassador  would  walk  out  of  the  have  equality.  They  consider  us  as  not  yean,  from  1977  to  mld-1982.  wfll  now 
office  with  full  payment  in  hand?  second-class  citizens  but  as  third-  or  not  be  completed  until  December  1987 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fourth-class  dticens.  at  the  earliest.  That  is  nearly  II  yean 

know  but  one  Russian  word.  I  will  say  Therefore.  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  ^  finish  a  buflding  any  good  American 

to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ver-  join  my  distinguished  coUeague  from  contractor   coifld   have   done    in    18 

mont.  But  I  think  the  answer  would  be  Florida  CMr.  Chilis],  the  ranking  ml-  months  or  2  yean.  State  Department 

that  word,  "nyet."  nority  member  on  the  Budget  Com-  officials  concede  that  at  least  2%  yean 

I  would  also  say  to  my  coUeague.  mlttee.  In  Introducing  this  amendment  of  that  delay  are  directly  attributable 
whom  I  am  delighted  to  have  as  a  co-  aimed  at  the  scandalous  situation  of  ^  footdragging  by  the  Soviet  Govem- 
sponsor  because  of  the  work  that  he  the  new  XJA  Embassy  buflding  in  ment.  The  buflding  was  originally  esti- 
does  in  the  Intelligence  Committee.  Moscow.  mated  to  cost  some  $75  million.  Now. 
the  way  the  situation  is  right  now,  the  The  ChUes-Leahy  amendment  pro-  thanks  to  several  delays  and  cost  over- 
ball  is  so  completely  in  the  court  of  vides  a  way  to  stop  this  outrageous  sit-  runs,  its  current  estimated  cost  is  $167 
the  Russians  and  aU  of  the  power  is  in  nation.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  million  and  rising, 
their  hands.  State  to  prohibit  the  Soviet  Union  Third,    a   third   argument   is   that 

I  wonder  if  there  is  some  reason—  from  taking  occupancy  of  Its  Mount  delay  in  occupying  the  new  buflding 
and  I  do  not  know,  but  maybe  I  just  Alto  facility  untU  damages  determined  hurts  us  more  than  the  Soviets  be- 
have a  suspicious  mind,  and  I  am  not  either  by  bilateral  agreement  between  cause  our  people  live  in  a  shabby,  de- 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee— is  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  crepit  old  StaUn-«ra  buflding.  whfle 
there  some  reason  that  the  Russians  Union  or  by  neutral  arbitration  are  the  Soviets  have  decent  facflities  here 
are  delaying  the  completion  of  our  setUed.  Furthermore,  those  damages  in  Washington.  Unfortunately,  as  I 
buflding  when  their  contracton  are  cannot  be  less  than  the  amount  appro-  noted,  there  is  truth  to  this  argument. 
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I  have  twice  visited  our  Embassy  build- 
ing in  Moscow,  and  it  is  a  disgrace,  a 
warren  into  which  our  diplomats  and 
their  families  are  crammed  imder  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  KOB.  Neverthe- 
less, part  of  the  reason  we  have  got 
ourselves  Into  this  mess  about  the  new 
building  is  because  we  made  it  crystal 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  wanted 
ours  more  than  they  wanted  theirs. 
They  were  able  to  use  this  as  leverage 
to  extract  major  concessions  from  the 
State  Department,  including  early  pos- 
session of  residential  facilities  on 
Mount  Alto,  numerous  changes  in  the 
contract  arrangements,  acceptance  of 
building  cost  estimates  based  on  con- 
struction costs  in  Washington,  DC,  in- 
stead of  Moscow,  and  others.  Frankly, 
with  this  amendment,  I  want  to  send  a 
message  to  the  State  Department  that 
it  has  to  be  tougher  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  on  the  buildings.  In  other 
words,  I  want  greater  seriousness 
about  reciprocity  and  equivalence,  as 
called  for  in  the  Huddleston-Leahy 
amendment  of  1984  and  the  Leahy- 
Cohen  amendment  of  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
signed  an  8S-year  lease  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  land  on  which  our  new 
chancery  is  being  built.  By  1988, 
nearly  15  years  of  that  lease,  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  time,  will  have  passed, 
and  we  still  may  not  be  in  that  build- 
ing. Management  of  this  project  by 
State's  Foreign  Buildings  Office  has 
been  appalling,  and  it  is  long  since 
time  to  tell  the  Soviets  that  the  free 
ride  at  the  American  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense is  over  as  far  as  the  Moscow  Em- 
bassy building  is  concerned.  If  they 
want  to  get  Into  their  deluxe  Mount 
Alto  facility,  let  them  pay  up  what 
they  owe.  We  have  provided  a  simple 
and  fair  means  to  determine  what  the 
biU  is.  The  State  Department  can 
work  out  an  equitable  agreement,  or 
an  international  arbitration  tribunal 
can  fix  the  amount.  There  is  at  least 
2Vt  years  yet  to  go  before  our  building 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  That 
should  be  ample  time  for  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  our  claims 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  supporting  the  Chiles-Leahy 
amendment.  Let  us  stop  constantly 
saying  "yes"  on  what  the  Soviets  want 
to  do  about  their  new  building  while 
all  they  can  say  is  "nyet"  about  ours. 

Mr.  President,  again,  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  others  who  have  Joined  in  this 
amendment.  I  also  want  to  thank 
Doug  Olln  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee staff  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  amendment  This  amendment 
owes  much  to  his  diligent  research 
into  the  sad  history  of  the  new 
Moscow  chancery  building  and  his 
original  ideas  on  how  to  develop  the 
remedy  we  have  proposed  here  today. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mi.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  thank  Sena- 
tor I^AHT  and  his  staff  for  their  excel- 


lent Work  on  this  amendment.  Eric 
Newsoin,  Dan  Finn,  and  John  Nelson 
of  th4  Intelligence  Committee  staff 
spent  long  hours  helping  construct  a 
respoqaible  approach  to  this  problem 
and  they  deserve  commendation. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congr^ulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor fr4m  Florida  for  coming  up  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding 
amencknent.  If  I  had  to  name  this 
amencanent,  I  would  caU  it  the  anti- 
chump  amendment,  because  the 
United  States  is  being  played  for  an 
absolif^  chump  when  it  comes  to  the 
Embaisy  in  Moscow  and  the  one  here 
in  Washington.  DC.  There  is  nothing 
we  caa  do,  apparently,  Mr.  President, 
about  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
been  diumps.  When  I  look  at  the  rela- 
tive location  of  that  Embassy  in 
Moscow— down  in  the  swamp— and 
their  location  here,  on  top  of  the  high- 
est hfll  in  Washington,  considering 
what  we  luiow  they  do  in  terms  of  in- 
telligence surveillance,  we  were  abso- 
lute chumps  ever  to  agree  to  that  deal. 
But  wf  agreed  to  it. 

We  $re  not  sajrlng  let  us  back  out  of 
it.  Wet  are  not  trying  to  back  out  of 
that  deal.  What  we  are  saying  is  what 
they  did  agree  to,  make  them  live  up 
to  not  only  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  lav. 

We  have  the  ability  to  do  that  be- 
cause, as  long  as  they  delay  and  keep 
putting  charge  upon  charge  and  keep 
doing  Tother  iUegal  things  which  we 
cannoi  talk  about  here,  but  which  are 
clearly  iUegal,  as  long  as  they  are 
going  to  do  that  and  delay  this 
mattef— not  for  weeks,  not  for 
montl^,  but  year  after  year— then  the 
antlchump  amenAnent  ought  to  be 
passed  and  come  Into  play.  It  says  let 
us  not  let  them  get  on  top  of  that 
radio  perch  up  there,  where  they  have 
all  thkt  antenna  array,  ready  to  get 
every  nrord  that  is  spoken  all  over  the 
Washpgton,  DC,  area,  becatise  they 
are  t^ere,  looking  down  with  their 
hlgh-ttowered  antenna,  let  us  not  let 
them  I  occupy  that  perch  as  long  as 
they  tte  being  Illegal  and  delaying  us. 

One  final  word,  a  bit  of  an  aside.  Mr. 
President.  I  Just  wonder  who  in  the 
world 'ever  negotiated  this  thing  over 
in  thej  Department  of  State  In  the  first 
place.  It  makes  you  think  maybe  the 
Walk^  family  was  a  little  larger  than 
it  Is  n^w. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  acceptable  on  this  side 
of  tha  aisle.  I  think  the  less  said  about 
classllled  information  in  this  regard, 
the  better. 

Thej  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quest  on  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment 
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agreed  to. 


amendment    (No.    378)    was 


Mr.  STEyENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by;  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to/] 

Mr.  JOHmSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  ] 

Mr.  STETENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cill  the  roU. 

The  blU  bleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

jumiDIfKIlT  NO.  374 

Mr.  STJilVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  is  now  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gorton  aniendment  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  GoRT^Hl. 

The  amendment  (No.  374)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  refBonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  ihe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  penclng  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  b^isiness,  the  Chair  informs 
the  Senate^,  is  H.R.  2577. 

Mr.  STE^VENS.  There  are  no  com- 
mittee amendments  left  to  be  adopt- 
ed? I 

The  FRB8IDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  Chalr*^  understanding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  atabence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PR&SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  jderk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
rolL  ! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
ti&e  quoru^  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectmn,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT 
BERS 


THE  SENATE  BY  M£3iA- 
THE  EUROPEAN  PAR- 


Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
enjoyed  a  meeting  during  the  limch 
hour  with  B  most  distinguished  delega- 
tion from  the  European  Parliament. 
You  see  bpfore  you,  Mr.  President,  a 


group  I  hope  you  will  greet  warmly  in 
a  moment  or  two. 

Our  President  was  the  guest  of  the 
European  Parliament  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  This  delegation  has  had  25  meet- 
ings with  the  United  States  over  the 
years.  They  were  here  for  a  luncheon 
with  us  today. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  this  institu- 
tional arrangement.  I  am  certain  all 
Senators  hope  to  have  many  more  con- 
tacts with  European  Parliamentary 
members  to  understand  the  multilat- 
eral situation  within  Europe  and  with 
regard  to  relations  of  our  country  with 
this  multinational  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  permitting  me  to  intrude  for 
a  moment  to  present  this  Introduction. 


Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  3  minutes  so  that 
Members  might  meet  our  friends. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:02  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:05 
pjn.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  [Mr.  Staftoro]. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIA'nONS,  1985 

The  Senate  continues  to  consider 
the  bill. 


:  HO.  ST9 

(PuriMMe:    Restrict    payment    of    certain 
claims  scainst  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs to  certified  creditors) 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of    the    distinguished   Senator    from 
Idaho  [Mr.  McClurc]  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows. 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Snvns], 
for  Mr.  McCLims,  proposes  an  amendment 
numbered  379. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqiensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  103.  line  18  after  the  word  "Act" 
insert  the  f ollowinr  Provided  further.  That 
no  funds  shall  be  paid  to  creditors  of  the 
Sangre  de  CMsto  Development  Company. 
Inc..  whose  claims  are  set  aside  by  the  VS. 
Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
informed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions blU  contain  $1,323,000  for  the 
payment  of  claims  against  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  certified  creditors 
of  the  Sangre  De  Cristo  Development 
Co. 

Yesterday,  we  were  informed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  some 


of  the  Oeditora  whose  claims  have 
been  certified  for  payment  were  not 
bona  fide  creditors,  but  rather  were 
equity  holders  in  the  company.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  filed  a  motion 
with  the  bankruptcy  court  on  May  31, 
1985  asking  that  certain  stipulations 
be  set  aside. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  provide  that  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  payments  to 
Sangre  De  Cristo  creditors  be  paid  to 
those  whose  claims  are  set  aside  by 
the  U.S.  district  court. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this 
amendment  and  ask  my  friend  from 
Louisiana  if  he  has  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  379)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  heard  rumors  that  there  are  an- 
other amendment  or  two  lurking 
around  the  cloakrooms  somewhere, 
but  I  have  been  given  no  formal  notice 
of  those.  I  believe  we  are  getting  close 
to  the  time  where  we  can  go  to  third 
reading,  so  I  would  urge  all  Senators  if 
in  fact  they  do  have  an  amendment  to 
bring  it  over  and  let  lis  consider  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  has  with- 
held an  amendment  to  confer  with  me, 
and  I  do  want  my  friend  to  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Washington  will 
have  another  amendment  here  soon. 
We  are  reviewing  that  now.  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  are  other  amendments 
including  one  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  we  would  be  pleased 
to  consider,  too. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What 
is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleilt  will  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHMSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHBTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

OOmOTTa  AMBHOMKin  OM  PAOK  IS.  Um  1-7 

lb.  JOHNSTON.  BCr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  amendment 
on  page  28.  lines  1  through  7,  be  vitiat- 


ed and  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is 
that? 

Blr.  JOHNSTON.  This  reinstates  the 
House  amendment.  This  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  cleared  on  the  majority  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  what  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  the  House  put  in  an  amendment 
granting  $4  million  for  the  Long  Pov- 
erty Law  Center,  at  Loyola  University, 
New  Orleans.  That  was  stricken  by  the 
Senate  committee,  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  be  worked  out 
here  on  the  floor,  and  this  is  the 
method  chosen  by  Senator  Laxalt's 
staff  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Once  again.  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  it  has  been  cleared 
with  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


iro.  sso 

Mr.  JOHNS'!  ON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  b^  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Jorh- 
stoh],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Lohc,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  3M. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  7.  after  the  period  insert: 
For  an  additional  amount  for  grants  for  the 
establishment  on  a  «vi»iMmiiwy  \)uiM  of  clini- 
cal programs  to  supplement  the  senrioes  of 
local  Legal  Servtoes  Grantees  by  accredited 
law  schools,  $4,(NM,000,  to  remain  available 
unto  expended. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  further  part  of  the  language 
which  was  approved  by  Senator  Lax- 
alt's  subcommittee.  This  grants  an  ad- 
ditional $4  million  for  the  establish- 
ment of  grants  under  the  Department 
of  Legal  Services  for  clinical  education 
in  law  schools.  This  has  been  approved 
on  both  sides. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  aoc^ted  on  the  majority 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  380)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
acreedto. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  by 
unanimous  consent  in  vitiating  the 
amendment  on  page  28,  lines  1 
through  7.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  reconsideration  is 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  agree- 
ment by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
dei^  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  dei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMXHiaiKin  HO.  3S1 

(Purpose:  To  expedite  the  completion  of 

Hooker  Dam  or  slternatiTe  of  the  Central 

Arlsnia  Project) 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  would 
like  to  have  considered.  Do  we  need 
unanimous  consent  to  set  the  pending 
matters  aride? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
are  no  matters  pending  that  require 
setting  aside. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
BnnuMAH]  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 381. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dl^)ensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  87.  between  lines  19  and  20,  add 
the  f  oUowlnr  In  order  to  expedite  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hooker  Dam  or  alternative  of 
the  Central  Arisona  Project  (1)  the  selec- 
tion of  the  prefeired  site  for  the  Hooker 
Dam  or  alternative  as  authorized  by  section 
301  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
shall  be  completed  by  Ausiist  IS.  1985.  (3) 
the  initial  draft  environmental  impact  state- 
ment required  for  the  Hotdcer  Dam  or  alter- 
native Shan  be  completed  and  made  avail- 
able by  September  1. 1986.  (3)  the  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  for  Hooker 
Dam  or  alternative  shall  be  completed  and 
made  available  by  September  1.  1987,  and 
(4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make 
a  record  of  hia  decision  as  soon  as  practical- 
ly pooible  after  the  completion  of  the  final 
environmental  impact  statement. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  1968.  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  in  Public 
Law  90-537  the  central  Arizona 
project.  The  project  was  authorized 
for  the  purposes  of  furnishing  Irriga- 
tion water  and  municipal  water  sup- 


plies to  the  water-def  Idt  areas  of  Ari- 
zona and  western  New  Mexico  through 
the  (frect  diversion  or  exchange  of 
wateri  control  of  floods,  conservation 
and  (development  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resoutces,  and  enhancement  of  recre- 
ational opportunities.  One  of  the  units 
of  ceiitral  Arizona  project  authorized 
was  the  "Hooker  Dam  and  Reservoir 
or  siiltable  alternative."  The  New 
Mexi(X)  unit  was  authorized  to  develop 
18.000  acre-feet  of  water  for  New 
MexioD's  use  by  primarily  munldpal 
and  Industrial  users.  The  Setaetary  of 
the  Ihterior  was  authorized  to  con- 
tract with  water  users  in  New  Mexico 
for  tfvater  from  the  Oila  River  in 
amounts  that  would  permit  18.000 
acre-ftet  of  use  i>er  year. 

Sinae  that  authorization,  construc- 
tion of  the  major  elements  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project  is  well  advanced 
The  works  necessary  to  bring  the 
water  from  the  Colorado  River  to  the 
Phoei^lx  area  (nurently  are  expected 
to  be  fcompleted  in  1986.  These  works 
are  necessary  to  deliver  water  to  Oila 
River  users  in  Arizona  to  offset  the 
effect  of  the  authorized  new  users  in 
New  Mexico.  Unfortimately.  the  work 
on  thfe  New  Mexico  project  has  not 
progressed  as  fast  as  had  been  antid- 
pated  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  State.  For  a  nimiber  of  years 
the  Governor  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Interstate  Stream  Conunission  have 
urged  that  the  completion  of  the 
worlds  in  New  Mexico  be  scheduled  to 
coindde  with  the  completion  of  the 
works  {needed  to  bring  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  effect  the  necessary 
exchahge  with  Oila  River  water  users 
In  Arizona. 

I  aih  offering  this  amendment  to 
ensur^  that  the  necessary  steps  needed 
to  bring  this  water  to  New  Mexico  be 
taken  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
amendment  would  set  specific  dates 
for  c(»(ipletlon  of  the  preferred  site  se- 
lection and  environmental  impact 
statei^ents  for  the  Hooker  Dam  or  al- 
ternative. It  further  orders  the  Secre- 
tary Of  the  Interior  to  make  a  record 
of  de(l8lon  with  regard  to  the  project 
as  soon  as  pracUeally  pooible  after 
the  completion  of  the  final  environ- 
ments impact  statement.  With  this 
statement,  it  is  my  intention  to  have 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  recom- 
mend la  preferred  site  for  the  project 
no  laier  than  August  16.  1986.  The 
other, dates  specified  in  the  bill  are 
dates  currently  being  used  by  the 
Bureali  of  Reclamation  In  its  planning 
for  th)s  project. 

Thei  residents  of  the  Oila  River  area 
and  t  le  State  of  New  Mexico  are  un- 
denUpidably  frustrated  by  the  lack  of 
actlod  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
enmunt  since  authorization  of  the 
dam  1 1  1968.  Feasibility  InvestigaUons 
by  thf  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Hook^  Dam  and  Reservoir  or  on  an 
alternative  site  began  in  the  1970's.  In 
1977    he  administration  directed  that 
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no  additional  study  be  made.  It  was 
not  until  1980.  following  insistent 
urging  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began 
its  current  upper  Oila  water  supply 
feasibility  »tudy. 

In  1982  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior recognized  the  need  to  expedite 
completion  of  this  project.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources omered  the  feasibility  study 
for  the  sit^  to  be  expedited  from  the 
scheduled  spring  of  1986  to  the  fall  of 
1984.  Unfo^unately.  this  1984  date  al- 
ready has  flipped  to  1985.  It  is  not  fair 
to  the  dtizens  of  New  Mexdo  to  fur- 
ther delay  this  study. 

The  SU^  of  New  Mexico  has  dem- 
onstrated (ts  good  faith  in  the  effort 
of  completing  an  initial  site  determi- 
nation by  providing,  in  1983,  $300,000 
for  the  investigation  program  of  the 
Connor  sitp  near  Red  Rock.  NM.  The 
non-Federal  contribution  to  the  study 
of  the  Ne#  Mexico  unit  of  the  central 
Arizona  pnoject  arose  out  of  the  cur- 
rent sev^  Federal  budget  con- 
straints. The  State's  willingness  to 
Invest  mopeys  in  the  site  selection 
process  is  dommendable. 

There  sthl  are  many  issues  to  be  re- 
solved besiides  the  preferred  site  selec- 
tion. These  include  finding  the  poten- 
tial users  of  the  18,000  acre-feet  of 
water  to  1^  made  available  for  New 
Mexico  and  the  places  of  use;  deter- 
mining thf  t  providing  this  water  to 
New  Mexi(Jo  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out causiiig  downstream  economic 
Injury  or  cost;  resolving  any  water 
rights  issues  that  relate  to  this 
proJe(^;  mitigating  any  environmental 
problems;  and  analyzing  the  costs  in- 
volved with  the  project.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  I  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
working  with  the  State,  interested 
groups  and  local  residents,  can  resolve 
these  issues.  I  intend  to  offer  whatever 
assistance  I  can  toward  this  end  I  ask 
Senators  t<^  supi>ort  the  amendment. 

BCr.  President,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  simply  sets  specific 
dates  by  which  the  Biu^au  of  Recla- 
mation is  to  complete  its  preferred  site 
selection  and  related  environmental 
impact  statements  on  what  is  general- 
ly referre<|  to  as  the  "Hooker  Dam 
project."  This  project  was  authorized 
as  part  of  the  central  Arizona  project 
in  1968,  but  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  since  that  time.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  1  effective  action  on  this 
matter  in  the  near  future. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  n]|anagers  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
it  is  acceptable  on  both  sides. 

I  \irge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
amendmenjt. 

Mr.  McdLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  PI^BSmiNO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  381)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BINOAMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ecL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 

AMKNomm  HO.  ass 
(Purpoae:  To  provide  an  additional  amount 

for  State  unemployment  insurance  and 

employment  service  operations) 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  ISx.  President, 
on  behalf  of  mjrnelf.  Senator  Ouonr. 
Senator  Lkvih.  Senator  MormHAH. 
and  Senator  Kerry  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mnz- 
DnAUM],  for  himself.  Senator  Oldih.  Mr. 
tiKviH,  Mr.  MoTHiHAH.  and  Mr.  Kxkkt  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  382. 

BCr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  112,  between  lines  24  and  25. 
insert  the  following: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "State  un- 
employment InstutuMX  and  employment 
service  operations",  from  the  Employment 
Security  Administration  Account  In  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund.  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  on  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators  as  indicated  has  to  do  with 
the  dosing  of  unemployment  offices  in 
a  number  of  States  throughout  the 
Union. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee removed  the  language  that  the 
House  had  provided  In  the  bill  in  the 
sum  of  $30  million  from  the  employ- 
ment security  administration  account 
to  the  unemployment  trust  fund.  We 
should  understand  that  currently 
there  are  43  States  that  are  projecting 
shortfalls    totaling    $40.5    million    in 


Federal  funds  Just  to  pay  the  overhead 
for  their  unemployment  offices.  TbiM 
situatlim.  Mr.  President,  if  imoorreet- 
ed.  will  lead  to  closings  of  unemploy- 
ment offices  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  consequences  will  require  unem- 
ployed workers  to  drive,  walk,  or 
hitchhike,  or  howsoever  they  can 
make  the  trip,  to  go  to  other  counties, 
to  sign  up  for  unemployment,  to  re- 
ceive their  cheeks  and  to  seek  assist- 
ance in  locating  a  Job.  Rankly.  I  otm- 
slder  that  to  be  unfair.  I  think  it  is  the 
worst  sli^  in  the  face  to  the  unem- 
ployed. We  want  them  to  find  Jobs.  We 
want  them  to  be  in  a  podUon  to  obtain 
their  unemployment  compensation. 

The  funds  that  we  are  talking  about, 
these  so-called  nonperaonal  service 
funds,  are  used  to  cover  nonstaff  relat- 
ed expenses,  such  as  office  supplies. 
(>ommunlcations,  travel,  equl^nent, 
premises,  and  various  services.  Those 
expenses  are  not  something  that  you 
Just  waste  money  on.  These  are  large, 
fixed  expenses.  These  are  expenses 
that  have  a  certainty  about  them.  Yet 
those  expenses  over  a  period  of  years 
have  gone  up  by  reason  of  intimtxray 
but  the  funds  thonselves  have  grown 
by  only  2.8  percent  since  1983.  In  1983. 
it  was  $212  million  and  now  it  is  $218 
million. 

In  Ohio,  the  total  unemployment  in- 
surance funding  has  been  reduced,  re- 
duced from  $55.9  million  in  flaod  year 
1983  to  $41.3  million  hi  fiscal  year 
1985,  a  drop  of  26  percent.  And  non- 
personal  service  funding  has  beoi  cut 
from  $9.1  million  to  $7.3  mUlUm. 

If  additional  funding  is  not  provided 
by  Congress,  Ohio,  which  is  not  atypi- 
cal, which  is  typical  of  other  States 
throughout  the  Union,  may  be  forced 
to  dose  as  many  as  28  local  imemploy- 
ment  offices,  whlcdi  would  mean  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  niuaber  of 
offices.  Is  this  really  a  way  to  treat  our 
unemployed  in  this  <»untry? 

My  amendment  would  restore  the 
House  language  that  transfers  $30  mll- 
Uon  from  the  en^iloyment  security  ac- 
count to  the  imemployment  trust 
fun(L  And  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill  that  the  employ- 
ment security  a(x»unt  is  ciurently  sit- 
ting with  a  surplus  of  $1.2  billion.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  exceeds  its  statutory 
cap  of  $1,032  million. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  this  does 
not  have  an  Impact  upon  the  budget. 
This  is  not  going  to  cause  additional 
funds  to  have  to  be  spent.  This  is 
going  to  shift  funds  from  the  employ- 
ment security  account  where  there  is 
presently  a  surplus  to  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fund  and  to  help  keep 
these  offices  open.  The  extra  moneys 
wlU  be  transferred  to  the  extended 
benefit  account  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  But  that  account  does  not  need 
the  money  because,  for  all  practical 
piuDoses,  States  are  not  eligible  for 
extended  unemployment  benefits. 

So  although  I  would  normally  look 
favorably  upon  the  transfer  to  the  ex- 


tended unemployment  benefits,  under 
the  law  as  presently  written.  It  really 
does  not  mean  much. 

I  want  to  point  out,  my  amoMlment 
would  assist  43  out  of  the  50  States  in 
this  country.  It  will  help  them  keep 
their  unemployment  offices  from  dos- 
ing their  doors. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  quite  often  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind  we  put  around  a 
chart  showing  how  much  each  State 
will  get  as  a  consequence.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  put  out  that  chart  because 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  alloca- 
tiims  are  made  by  an  arm  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  that  they  have 
the  right  to  allocate  the  funds  as  they 
recognize  the  need. 

I  can  point  out  some  of  the  short- 
ages that  presently  exist.  In  the  State 
of  Alabama,  there  is  presently  a 
$582,000  shortage:  in  Alaska,  a 
$856,000  shortage;  in  Arizona,  an 
$844,000  shortage:  in  Mississippi,  a 
$331,000  shortage:  in  North  Carolina, 
there  is  a  $975,000  shortage:  in 
Oregtm.  there  is  an  $827,000  shortage: 
in  nunois.  there  is  a  $9,900,000  short- 
age; in  Florida,  a  $1,100,000  shortage. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  hope  that  the 
managers  will  see  fit  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Wm  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President,  I  simply 
rise  in  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  My  colleague.  Senator  Dixon, 
and  I  are  very  much  con(xmed  about 
the  situation  in  Illinois.  I  h(>pe  some- 
thing can  be  woriced  out.  if  not  here 
on  the  Senate  Hoar  in  conference,  so 
that  we  can  keep  these  offices  opm. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  be  d«dng  these 
offices.  I  simply  want  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BdETZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  committee  had 
the  maitoip  last  Thursday 

Mr.  METZESfBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  the  Senators  from  Ohio  and  Illinois 
that  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
States  affected,  as  welL  In  fact,  on  my 
chart,  the  State  of  Illinois  r^resented 
about  one-third  of  the  amount.  Illinois 
has  about  $990,000  involved  in  this 
shortage;  Ohio  has  $2,900,000;  and 
Oregon  has  miproximately  $1  million. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Approximately 
how  much? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  A  mlUion  dollars.  It 
is  $827,000,  to  be  exact. 

I  say  to  the  Senators  that  as  of  last 
Thursday  we  had  no  requests  from 
any  Senator  on  this  matter.  We  had 
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the  full  committee  markup  at  that 
time. 

We  did  not  have  any  request  from 
any  Senator  to  deal  with  this  matter. 
We  knew  the  matter  was  goins  to  be  in 
the  conference  committee  because  of 
its  inclusion  in  the  House  bill.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  enacted  in  the  reg- 
ular bill  for  fiscal  year  1985— which 
they  had  at  the  beginning  of  that 
fiscal  year— and  the  States  knew  pre- 
cisely what  we  would  have  available 
for  them.  We  had  $218  million  for 
these  nonpersonal  services  which  was 
an  increase  over  1984.  Let  me  remind 
the  Senators  at  the  same  time  that  we 
had  a  reduction  of  20  percent  in  those 
agencies  of  staff  years.  We  also  had  a 
50-percent  reduction  in  weeks  claims 
because  of  the  employment  situation. 
So  we  had  a  decreasing  workload,  to 
put  it  in  general  terms,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  had  their  increase  in 
the  overall  figures  from  the  year 
before.  We  do  not  want  to  encourage 
these  agencies  to  say  we  are  going  to 
bail  them  out  every  year.  Last  year  we 
enacted  a  $20  million  supplemental  to 
do  this  very  thing. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  Last  year 
the  Congress  enacted  a  significant  re- 
duction in  the  salaries  and  expenses 
for  one  of  the  regulatory  agencies.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  that 
agency  luiew  that  very  fact  because  we 
made  it  very  clear  in  the  action  we 
took  in  their  budget.  That  agency  saw 
fit  to  ignore  the  statement  and  the 
mandate  of  the  Congress  and  went 
ahead  and  fimded  their  programs  at 
the  exact  same  level  knowing  that 
they  were  going  to  run  out  of  money 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and 
they  knew  they  were  going  to  come  up 
here  and  tell  the  Congress  that  we 
were  going  to  start  furloughing  our 
employees  if  you  do  not  come  through 
with  a  supplemental. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  resist  this 
kind  of  action  by  a  Federal  agency  to 
ignore  not  only  the  mandate  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  of  the 
entire  Congress  by  the  final  action  of 
that  bill.  AU  I  am  going  to  say  to  the 
Senator  is  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
very  ssmipathetic  ear  on  the  part  of 
this  Senator  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence—let me  repeat,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  sympathetic  ear  on  behalf  of 
this  Senator  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence—to deal  with  this  amendment 
that  is  already  in  the  House  bill,  not 
Just  because  my  State  is  involved  but 
because  of  my  general  commitment  to 
maint4tlnlng  the  viability  of  these  of- 
fices throughout  the  country  to  help 
people  find  emplojrment  and  other  ac- 
tivities relating  to  the  problems  of  un- 
employment. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senators  that  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year,  these  agencies  knew  pre- 
cisely what  their  level  of  funding 
would  be  in  the  various  States.  And 


some  took  the  action  necessary  to 
adjiistr  those  office  budgets  to  comply 
with  that  level  of  funding.  Others  did 
not.  4nd  I  do  not  think  we  should 
reward  those  who  did  not  comply  with 
the  congressional  level  of  funding 
others  who  ignored  it,  and  I  do  know 
that  there  are  probably  extenuating 
circumstances  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  We  had  very  high  unemploy- 
ment In  our  State.  It  never  got  out  of 
recession,  and  we  still  have  high  un- 
emplo}maent  in  our  State.  I  know 
there  fere  those  unique  characteristics 
across  this  country.  I  am  going  to  be 
very  sympathetic  in  dealing  with  the 
House  in  conference  on  that.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator— and 
perhaps  I  can  speak  now  on  behalf  of 
the  sidxnmmittee  chairman  that  han- 
dles t^is  matter.  It  is  not  my  subcom- 
mltteei— that  perhaps  he  might  desire 
to  withhold  this  amendment  at  this 
time  so  that  we  can  have  a  conference 
on  this  issue  with  the  House,  and  per- 
haps write  some  more  stilnigent  lan- 
guage jdemanding  compliance  at  what- 
ever l^vel  we  determine  that  should  be 
made  because  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
that  the  workload  is  dropping,  and  has 
dropp#d  over  the  year  that  this  was  in- 
volved 

We  ^et  their  needs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  We  increased  it  over  the 
previous  year.  I  Just  do  not  think  we 
should  reward  those  States  which  did 
not  comply  with  the  congressional 
level  ai  funding  and  now  are  asking  us 
to  come  bail  them  out. 

I  se^  the  subcommittee  chairman 
has  aitived.  I  yield  to  him.  But  that  is 
the  reason  behind  the  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mi.  WeiCKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kass^aum).  The  Senator  from  Con- 
nectictit; 

Mr.JWEICKER.  Madam  President, 
in  resDonse  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio,  the  case  has  been  well  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Comnlittee.  The  matter  is  before  me. 
Wheni  I  heard  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  ^night  offer  an  amendment.  I 
had  a  thorough  discussion  with  staff 
on  this  point.  The  matter  is  in  confer- 
ence. |Iy  mind  is  not  closed  as  to  what 
we  oufht  to  do.  So  the  issue  is  certain- 
ly aline.  I  hope  that  the  Senator  will 
not  pibrsue  his  amendment.  I  think  it 
also  nas  to  be  recognized  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said— vls-a-vis 
those  jthat  have  acted  prudently  being 
discoiitwed  from  futuro  prudence  is 
very  ttue. 

If  tlis  were  some  small  amount,  we 
might!  find  space  for  it  in  terms  of 
what  comes  out  of  the  Senate.  It  is  $30 
milllotL  Again,  I  understand  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. {I  think  there  is  some  merit  to 
them.  I  think  the  case  has  been  well 
stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  will  consider  it 
with  a  totally  open  mind  in  conference 
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where  the  full  $30  million  is  in  the 
House  bill,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  handle  it  in  that  fash- 
ion, i 

Mr.  BCETZENBAXTM.  I  very  much 
appreciate  {the  comments  of  both  the 
chairman  Of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  But  I 
want  to  point  out  several  things.  One 
is  $30  million  that  was  in  the  House 
biU  was  deleted,  and  I  understand  it— 
if  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator, my  friend  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  WEICKER.  This  is  in  the  House 
bill.  It  wiulbe  in  the  conference.  That 
is  my  respopse. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  very  will  un- 
derstand it  is  in  the  House  bill.  It  was 
taken  out  pi  the  bill  by  the  Senate  in 
committee,  and  it  has  been  my  under- 
standing tl^t  on  lines  3  to  16,  on  page 
113  the  Sehate  then  put  in  some  new 
language,  ind,  as  I  understand  that 
language,  which  I  might  point  out  is 
legislation  bn  an  appropriations  bill- 
that  language  authorizes  the  payment 
of  monejrs  to  pay  retirement  benefits 
to  five  States— Idaho,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  and  Utah.  These 
funds  had  Independent  retirement  sys- 
tems prior  to  1980  when  the  Federal 
Govemmeiit  ended  the  practice.  This  I 
believe  to  be  very  important.  I  am 
talking  about  $30  million  for  43  States. 
That  proviiiion  the  Senate  has  put  in  I 
am  told  will  cost  $112  million  more  for 
five  States^.  I  am  not  on  my  feet  to 
object  to  that  although  I  do  want  to 
reiterate  the  addition  of  that  language 
makes  that  portion  of  the  bill  subject 
to  a  point  9f  order,  and  also  makes  the 
entire  bill  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

I  am  not  looldng  for  that  kind  of 
controversy.  But  the  point  is,  if  you 
can  put  $112  million  out  for  five 
States,  States  which  as  far  as  I  know 
do  not  have  high  unemployment  rates, 
then  certainly  it  is  not  unfair  to  ask 
the  $30  million  for  the  43  States.  I  am 
pointing  out  that  this  $30  million  will 
not  have  ^  impact  upon  the  budget 
because  tine  money  is  there  and  it  is 
available— In  the  employment  services 
account— Which  presently  has  a  sur- 
plus. I 

I  want  t^  point  out  also  that  in  my 
own  State->-and  I  think  in  other  States 
as  well— in  the  past  2  Federal  fiscal 
years  the  Governor  has  advised  me 
that  the  Btireau's  unemployment  com- 
pensation administration  budget  has 
been  cut  $4-3  million. 

In  an  effok  to  cooperate  with  this  reduc- 
tion and  noo  cut  back  on  the  penonnel  pro- 
vl(ting  services,  the  leut  severe  management 
decision  was  made  to  Immediately  close  five 
local  emplofment  service  offices  with  the 
possibility  of  closing  28  more  offices  if  no 
supplemental  funding  was  received. 

I  get  the  message  from  the  chairman 
of  the  comimlttee  as  well  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  the  po- 
sition that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
talcing  wa4  not  unreasonable,  that  it 
will  be  before  the  conference  commit- 


tee, that  the  House  has  it.  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  indicates  that  he 
is  rather  favorably  disposed  to  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut indicates  that  he  is  willing  to 
consider  it.  I  guess  my  real  question  is. 
If  one  is  favorably  disposed  and  the 
other  is  willing  to  consider  it  and  the 
bill  has  $112  miUion  for  five  States, 
why  can  we  not  accept  the  amendment 
at  this  point?  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  certainly  prepared  not  to  raise  any 
questions  with  respect  to  the  $112  mil- 
lion for  the  five  States  because  I 
assume  that  those  who  were  involved 
in  drafting  the  legislation  understood 
what  they  were  doing  and  had  a 
reason  for  doing  it. 

Why  not  agree  to  it  now  rather  than 
leave  it  still  up  in  the  air  in  the  confer- 
ence committee? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  response  to  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  I  choose  to  ignore  what 
I  can  only  assume  to  be  a  threat. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  no 
threat.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  It  is  not  a  fact,  first 
of  all.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  moment. 
What  is  a  fact  is  that  this  seemingly 
important  request  for  $30  million 
comes  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee now.  not  before  the  markup  of  the 
bill,  not  during  the  markup  of  the  bill, 
but  now. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  did  not 
have  to.  It  was  already  in  the  House 
bill.  

Mr.  WEICKER.  If  the  matter  was 
important  and  important  to  the  extent 
of  the  dollars  involved  and  the  con- 
cepts involved,  why  was  the  matter 
not  brought  before  the  full  committee 
during  markup? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Because  we 
had  a  right  to  assume  that  since  it  was 
in  the  House  bill,  it  would  remain  in 
the  bill  and  there  was  no  indication  it 
was  going  to  be  taken  off.  You  would 
not  normally  go  to  a  committee  and 
raise  an  issue  if  one  does  not  exist.  It 
was  in  the  House  bill  and  we  assumed 
it  would  stay  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senate  does  its 
business  and  the  House  does  its  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  other  points 
the  Senator  made.  First  of  all,  I  do 
not,  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee,  say  that  we  do  such 
and  such,  and  because  we  do  such  and 
such  we  will  do  such  and  such.  Each 
matter  has  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
raised  a  point  which  was  considered 
and  passed  upon  by  the  committee.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  equivalence  here, 
his  committee  amendment  calls  for 
$3.8  million  a  year,  a  30-year  program 
that  we  are  talking  about,  as  compared 
to  the  $30  million  being  requested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  the  balance  of  the  ciurent  fiscal 
year. 


I  cannot  put  the  situation  in  any 
clearer  fashion  than  indicated  by  my 
friend  from  Oregon  that  it  could  very 
well  be  that  matters  will  woiii  woilc 
out  in  conference. 

I  might  add  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  also  subject  to  that  same  confer- 
ence. No  one  is  giving  him  any  guaran- 
tees as  to  what  is  going  to  happen.  If 
indeed  we  are  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
matter,  fine,  let  us  have  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  it.  I  have  to  oppose  it  on  the 
basis  that  this  has  been  carefully  con- 
structed by  the  committee:  that  the 
matter  is  not  foreclosed,  that  it  can  be 
negotiated  and  probably  would  be  ne- 
gotiated within  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  not  up  to  me  to  go  ahead  and  in- 
dicate what  it  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  going  to  do  or  not 
do.  But  please,  let  us  understand  what 
the  committee  did.  The  committee 
fully  understood  what  it  was  doing  in- 
sofar as  this  matter  was  concerned.  It 
had  no  relationship  to  Senator 
McClurb's  amendment  nor  any  other 
proposal,  whether  it  be  Senator 
Chiles'  or  whatever.  It  was  on  its  own 
feet.  As  such,  it  was  considered  that 
since  the  matter  is  already  in  confer- 
ence, we  will  face  that  issue  when  we 
get  into  conference.  I  would  hope  that 
is  where  it  goes. 

It  seems  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
raised  a  valid  point.  Let  us  try  to  work 
this  thing  out  in  a  manner  that  will 
benefit  those  States  that  the  Senator, 
I  think  properly,  indicates  need  some 
assistance. 

Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  BCadam  President,  I 
rise  today,  express  my  concern  along 
with  Senators  MrrzDiBAXTic  Dixoh. 
Sncoif.  MoTKiHAif.  Levih.  and  DsCon- 
cnn  and  urge  my  colleague  Senator 
Weicker  and  the  other  members  of  a 
conference  committee  which  may 
meet  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  item  in  the  House  version  pro- 
viding $30  million  in  urgently  needed 
funds  for  the  Unemplojrment  Trust 
Fund.  I  would  repeat  that  the  fimds 
are  urgently  needed. 

These  funds  would  be  used  for  non- 
personal  service  costs  incurred  by  the 
States  in  the  administration  of  imem- 
plojrment  Insurance  programs.  They 
would  help  alleviate  shortfalls  that 
are  occurring  in  most  States.  Nonper- 
sonal services  are  primarily  fixed  costs 
and  include  such  things  as  space 
rental,  communications,  and  automat- 
ed data  processing. 

These  funds  are  urgently  needed  by 
many  States  which  are  still  suffering 
from  high  imemployment.  While  the 
unemployment  rate  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  lAbor  has  dropped 
since  its  high  in  1982.  there  remains 
an  abimdance  of  workers  in  need  of 


employment  services  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  processing. 
Many  of  these  workers  have  been  dis- 
located as  a  result  of  the  economy,  are 
displaced  homemakers.  or  are  under- 
employed. Some  have  been  forced  to 
take  Jobs  at  a  considerable  loss  in 
wages  in  order  to  pay  the  bills  and  put 
food  on  the  table. 

In  many  cases,  both  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  claims  processing  and 
the  employment  services  are  operated 
out  of  the  same  facility  and  therefore 
the  nonpersonal  service  costs  are 
shared.  If  these  funds  cannot  be  se- 
cured, it  is  likely  that  offices  will  have 
to  be  closed  down  and  relocated.  This 
means  that  persons  drawing  unem- 
ployment benefits  and  in  need  of  em- 
ployment services  will  be  forced  to 
travel  greater  distances.  The  end 
result  of  this,  of  course,  is  that  many 
people  will  not  be  served. 

Madam  President,  you  and  I  know 
that  Americans  want  to  woiIl.  they 
want  opportunities — opportunities  to 
provide  for  their  families  and  to  pos- 
sess the  feeling  of  self-worth  experi- 
enced by  a  worldng,  productive  indi- 
viduaL  These  funds  are  necessary  in 
order  to  continue  providing  much 
needed  services  to  many  Americans.  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
give  full  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  matter.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  attached 
list  of  funding  shortages  by  States  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Unemployr'ient  inaurance  nonpertonal 
senHcet  funding  thortaget 


SUte: 

Shortage 

582.245 
358.448 

Alaaka 

Arisona 

844.793 

ArkaniHui 

698.742 
0 

California „ 

Colorado 

275.000 

Connecticut 

231.600 

Delaware 

(7) 

District  of  Columbia ._. 

50.860 

Florida 

1.157,690 

Georgia .^ 

260.000 

HawaU 

172,000 

Idaho 

825.000 

niinols 

9,900.000 

Indiana 

(?) 

IQWjt. i............ ......... ..1. 

0 

Kansas 

240.000 

Kentucky .. „. 

84,310 

Iioulslana 

159  387 

Maine 

453.871 

Mftryi&nri.  ,.    .          

1,854.214 

Massachusetts 

398.700 

Michigan....- 

3.100.000 

Minneirota 

579.000 
331.124 

MlflslJKippl 

Mte«>uri 

923.586 

Montana 

274.000 

Nebraska 

141.000 

Nevada „   ..„    

0 

260,000 

New  Jersey „ 

2,000,000 

New  Mexico 

0 

New  York 

3.300.000 

North  Carolina 

975.926 
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North  DakoU 341,509 

Ohio  „. 2.S00.000 

OUahoma „ (?) 

Oregon 827,231 

Pennsylvania 480,000 


rRE$SI 


Puerto  Rico.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  DakoU.... 

Tennessee 

Texas ..... 

Utah 


753.314 
446,870 
250,099 
183.000 
750,000 
172,938 
123,217 
106,000 
1,017.585 
(?) 


Vermont ..™ 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 1.836.573 

West  Virginia. 155,338 

Wisconsin 378.710 

Wyoming 330,000 


NaUonal  total 41.341.868 

Mr.  BOITZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  have  conferred  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  this  matter.  As  I  under- 
stand their  position,  they  prefer  that 
this  matter  not  be  put  to  a  vote,  but 
they  are  not  luireceptive  or  unsympa- 
thetic to  the  issue  and  feel  that  there 
would  be  more  attained  by  letting  the 
matter  go  to  conference  with  the  $30 
million  that  is  in  it  from  the  House.  I 
have  their  overaU  assurances  to  me 
both  on  the  floor  as  well  as  off  the 
floor,  and  if  I  misstated  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  representations  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  hope  they  will 
correct  me. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  correctly  stated  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  manager 
on  this  side,  will  also  be  supportive. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  On  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

That  being  the  case,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, with  the  statements  that  have 
already  been  made  by  the  three  key 
players  on  this  issue,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wOl  withdraw  his  amendment. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

The  amendment  (No.  382)  was  with- 
drawn. 

AMBIDIIXin  RO.  3S3 

(Purpose:  This  amendment  instructs  the 
VJB.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  use  au- 
thorised funds  for  compensation  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  operation  of  Libby 
Dam  as  c:k>ngres8  instructed  in  PX.  93- 
351) 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLxnut] 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  383. 
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On  p^  64,  after  line  3,  add  the  following 
paragnA>h: 

"Punas  appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  ^f  Engineers  In  the  'Energy  and 
Water  >DeveIopment  Appropriations  Act. 
1985'.  nibllc  Law  98-360.  for  the  purpose  of 
compeniating  certain  landowners  who  have 
experleiced  damages  as  s  result  of  draw- 
down oaeratlons  of  the  Libby  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana sttall  be  expended  to  evaluate  and 
award  ^mpensatlon  for  damages  of  leveed 
and  unleveed  tracts  of  land  in  Kootenai 
Flats.  Boundary  County,  Idaho  resulting 
from  power  or  flood  control  drawdown  oper- 
ations at  Libby  Dam.  Montana:  Provided, 
That  such  evaluation  and  compensation  of 
claims  Aiall  be  made  without  regard  to  his- 
toric a^d  expected  patterns  of  erosion 
which  (fiierwlse  might  have  occurred  with- 
out the  dam:  Provided  further.  That  all  per- 
tinent claims  which  have  been  previously 
denied  shall  be  reinstated  and  reevaluated 
in  accordance  with  this  standard:  Provided 
further,  that  compensation  paid  pursuant  to 
this  provision  shall  not  exceed  $1,500,000." 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  on  Ubby  Dam  is 
being  offered  to  retain  in  Congress 
that  power  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  it  to  make  the  laws.  There 
are  tinges,  and  this  appears  to  be  one 
of  th«n,  when  the  administration 
chooses  to  flout  the  wiU  of  Congress 
by  choosing  to  carry  out  its  delegated 
powers  as  it  sees  fit,  rather  than  as  in- 


.  by  Congress. 

are  the  balance  the  Constitu- 

ids.    I    am    offering    this 

lent  to  instruct  the  UJ5.  Army 

Engineers  to  carry  out  Public 

i-251  as  Congress  instructed. 

Last  jCongress,  we  appropriated  tl^e 
remaining  $900,000  of  the  original  $1.5 
millionl  authorized  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  the  Kootenai 
Flats  Besidents  in  Boimdary  Coimty. 
ID.  for  damages  sustained  as  a  result 
of  flood  control  or  power  generation 
operations  at  Libby  Dam. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
agreed'  that  compensation  would  be 
provldod  for  project-caused  damages 
due  to  power  generation  at  the  dam. 
the  coiiis  has  denied  claims  by  improp- 
erly udng  a  compensation  evaluation 
test  ba$ed  on  whether  or  not  the  land- 
owners) are  better  off  now  than  they 
would  Itave  been  without  the  dam. 

This  lis  not  what  Congress  intended 
when  ^  enacted  Public  Law  93-261. 
Simpls^put.  landowners  are  entitled  to 
compensation  if  the  operation  of  the 
dam  ittelf  damaces  their  land.  When 
the  powerplant  was  put  on  the  dam  as 
a  secondary  benefit  to  make  the 
project)  more  cost-effective,  even  the 
Engineers  were  uncertain  what  effect 
the  dally  fluctuations  would  have  on 
the  rivbrbanlu.  The  level  of  the  rTver 
fluctuates  between  3  and  10  feet  daily 
on  a  seasonal  average  due  to  power  op- 
eratioili  at  the  dam.  In  this  instance. 
Congrass  has  not  delegated  to  the  U.S. 
Army  {Corps  of  Engineers  what  the 
standard  for  measuring  damage  would 
be.  In^^ad,  the  broad-based  elements 
of  the  Standard  are  set  out  In  the  stat- 
ute and  in  the  legislative  history  of 
PubUc  Law  93-261. 


June  20, 1985 

WhUe  it  is  true  that  every  statute  is 
subject  to  some  interpretation,  in  this 
instance,  t^e  corps  is  simply  overstep- 
ping its  bounds.  This  amendment  will 
ensure  that  the  D.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  will  spend  money  lyjpropri- 
ated  by  this  body  in  the  way  Congress 
has  dlrecte4. 

Madam  president.  I  should  note 
again  that ,  this  amendment  has  no 
impact  on  ihe  budget  and  merely  re- 
states the  will  of  Congress. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 
cleared  onboth  sides. 

Mr.  JOmrSTON.  Madam  President. 

we  have  cleared  the  amendment  on 

this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HATITEIjD.  Madam  President, 

;ent  which  has  been  of- 

Senator  from  Idaho  has 

on  the  majority  side. 

imiNG   OFFICER.   The 

agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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(No.     383)     was 


The 
amendment 
The  leg 


NO.  3S4 

Mr.  McCI^URE.  Bdadam  President,  I 
move  to  reoonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendnfent  was  agreed  to. 

Bir.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

(Purpose:  'To  prohibit  reductions  in  the 
Nation^  Defense  StockpQe  Ooals) 

Mr.  McCliuRE.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  aniendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

IIDING   OFFICER.   The 
WiU  be  stated, 
tive  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  ilSi.  McClukx] 
proposes  an  sfnendment  numbered  384. 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  inew  section: 

"(  )  No  reductions  in  stodtpile  goals  may 
lie  made  below  those  in  effect  on  October  1, 
1984  by  the  President  under  authority  pro- 
vided by  the  Strategic  and  CMtical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  plevision  Act  of  1979  (98  Stet. 
319),  as  amoided.  until  October  1,  1986, 
unless  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
have  consulted  with  managers  on  both 
sides  of  tl^e  aisle.  The  amendment 
deals  with  ,stockpiling  of  critical  de- 
fense materials. 

As  many  {of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  a  keen  interest  in  our  national 
defense  stocikpUe  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal materials.  Specifically,  I  am  con- 
cerned witQ  using  the  st(x:kpile  as  a 
budgetary  tool  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
curb  inflatipn,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose not  relfited  to  national  defense. 

During  the  past  year,  the  National 
Security  Council  has  undertaken  a 
study  to  reexamine  stockpile  goals  of 
the  61  groifps  of  materials  now  con- 
e  stockpile.  Of  these  61 
.terials.  37  are  deficient, 
ry  of  stockpile  manage- 
ogous  to  that  of  a  roller- 
up  and  down.  Ooals 
itablished  on  the  basis  of 


tained  In 
groups  of 
The  past 
ment  is 
coaster  mo^ 
have  been 


war  scenarios  but  then  abruptly 
changed  due  to  short-sighted  political 
and  economic  considerations. 

While  I  have  not  seen  the  NSC 
study  nor  do  I  know  specifically  what 
the  President  has  decided  to  do  as  a 
result  of  that  study.  I  am  concerned 
that,  once  again,  there  will  be  an 
effort  by  this  President  to  drastically 
reduce  existing  stockpile  goals  for  eco- 
nomic considerations.  I  say  this  be- 
cause of  articles  that  have  appeared  in 
the  American  Metal  Market  magazine 
over  the  past  several  months  which 
refer  to  the  NSC  study  recommending 
that  radical  changes  be  made  to  exist- 
ing stockpile  goals.  An  American 
Metal  Market  article  of  February  1. 
1985,  indicated  that  the  NSC  study 
was  motivated  almost  solely  by  budg- 
etary considerations,  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's preoccupation  with 
ways  to  reduce  the  Federal  budget  def- 
icit. WhUe  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  reducing  the  Federal  deficit,  I 
cannot  agree  with  using  the  national 
defense  stockpile  for  that  purpose.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall. 
President  Nixon  reduced  stockpile 
goals  in  1973  from  a  3-year  war  effort 
to  a  1-year  effort  and  declared  the  re- 
maining materials  excess.  Such  excess 
materials  were  subsequently  sold. 
However  in  1976  these  goals  were  rees- 
tablished by  President  Ford  at  the  3- 
year  war  scenario.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer associated  with  the  rollercoaster 
effects  of  acquiring,  selling,  and  reac- 
quiring has  been  considerable.  In  each 
case,  the  movitation  has  been  econom- 
ic. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  reducing  national  de- 
fense stockpile  goals  that  were  in 
effect  on  October  1.  1984.  imless  such 
reductions  are  authorized  by  Congress. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  to  maintain  ctirrent  stock- 
pile goals  until  the  administration  can 
demonstrate  that  its  proposed  changes 
are  based  primarily  on  national  securi- 
ty considerations  and  not  economic 
considerations. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Biadam  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  384)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 
AUxmitEirr  ifo.  3SB 
(Purpose:  To  oppose  financing  by  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  copper,  and  for  other  purposes) 
Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Gami].  for 
himself,  Mr.  DoMKmci.  Mr.  Laxalt,  and  Mr. 
BtMOAMAN  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 385. 

On  page  88,  after  line  33,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

cxmnua  pkovisiohs 
Sbc.  501.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  DeveloEOnent.  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Corporation,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund 
to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the  United 
States  to  oppose  any  assistance  by  these  in- 
stitutions, using  funds  appropriated  or  made 
available  purstiant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 
Act,  for  the  production  of  any  copper  com- 
modity for  export  or  for  the  financing  of 
the  expansion,  improvement,  or  moderniza- 
tion of  copper  mining,  smelting,  and  refin- 
ing c^mcity. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment  that  I  be- 
lieve has  been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I 
think  many  people  in  this  body  are 
well  aware  of  the  problem  of  copper 
production  in  this  country.  In  my  own 
State,  Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  which 
used  to  operate  the  largest  open-pit 
copper  mine  in  the  world,  is  now  total- 
ly closed  down,  with  the  loss  of  7.500 
Jobs. 

We  are  losing  our  domestic  copper 
industry,  mainly  because  of  the  over- 
production in  Third  World  countries 
who  are  flooding  the  maritet.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  our  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  have  made  loans  for  the 
development  of  these  mines  and  proc- 
essing facilities  which  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  overproduction  and  the  re- 
duction in  price  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  simply 
states  we  would  like  the  administra- 
tion to  use  all  of  their  power  and  their 
votes  in  these  various  multilateral 
banks  to  say  we  do  not  want  any  more 
of  those  loans  made. 

We  do  need  a  domestic  copper  indus- 
try in  this  country,  not  Just  because 
some  of  it  is  in  my  State  and  Nevada 
and  Arizona  and  other  States,  but  we 
will  simply  become  virtually  totally  de- 
pendent for  another  strategic  metal  on 
outside  sources.  So  there  is  more  than 


a  parochial  interest  in  the  domestic 
copper  industry. 

BCadam  President,  I  know  of  no  op- 
position to  this  amendment  and  I 
know  the  majority  and  minority  are 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Ii«r.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
we  have  cleared  the  amendment  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  385)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
agreed  to. 


no.  3SS 

(Purpose:  To  make  changes  in  the  Adminis- 
tration Provision  in  (Chapter  VH  of  the 
biU) 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  ittr.  HATnsu>] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  386. 

On  psge  106,  line  16,  after  the  words 
"which  is"  insert  the  words  "defaulted,  or 
which  is" 

On  page  106,  line  35,  after  the  sentence 
ending  with  the  word  "injunctions."  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  resale  of  timber  which 
is  determined  to  have  the  least  risk  for  envi- 
ronmental degradation  to  streams  or  other 
bodies  of  water." 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  committee  has  included  bill  lan- 
guage to  assist  in  resolving  a  very  dlffl- 
cult  situation  arising  out  of  litigation 
brought  against  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  the  Mapleton  district  of  the 
Siuslaw  National  Forest  in  Oregon. 
Nearly  2  years  ago.  the  National  WQd- 
llfe  Federation  filed  a  suit  against  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  challeng- 
ing future  timber  sales  to  be  offered 
by  the  Government  on  the  grounds 
that  they  violated  the  so-called 
Church  clearcutting  guidelines,  the 
Multiple  Use-Sustained  Yield  Act,  the 
National  Forest  BCanagement  Act.  and 
the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  The  U.S.  district  court  ruled  that 
an  environmental  impact  statement, 
including  a  worst  case  analysis,  must 
be  written.  He  did  not  find  for  the 
plaintiffs  on  the  other  issues,  but  did 
agree  with  their  contention  that 
NEPA  had  not  been  appropriately  m>- 
plied.  The  court  has  eiijoined  the 
Forest  Service  from  offering  any  more 
timber  for  sale  in  the  Mapleton  dis- 
trict until  an  EIS  has  been  written.  As 
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a  result,  the  Forest  Service  has  an- 
nounced that  it  has  withdrawn  its 
timber  sale  plan,  and  that  the  EIS  wiU 
be  completed  as  a  part  of  the  forest 
plan  currently  being  written  for  the 
entire  Siuslaw  National  Forest.  That 
plan  will  not  be  completed  until  the 
fall  of  1986  at  the  earliest. 

Madam  President,  there  is  already 
over  300  million  board  feet  of  timber 
under  contract  which  is  unaffected  by 
the  injunction,  so  on  the  surface  the 
court  ruling  vpears  to  have  no  short- 
term  impact  upon  the  communities 
whose  lumber  mills  rely  largely  on 
timber  from  the  Mapleton  district. 
However,  almost  all  of  the  timber 
under  contract  was  purchased  several 
years  ago  at  prices  which  now  render 
it  impossible  to  harvest.  A  good  share 
of  that  timber  will  be  bought  out 
under  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Timber 
Contract  Payment  Modification  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress  last 
year  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  high- 
priced  timber  issue.  That  act  also  pro- 
vided for  the  resale  of  timber  which  is 
bought  out  by  the  timber  purchasers. 
However,  because  of  the  wording  of 
the  court's  injunction  in  the  Mapleton 
case,  timber  that  is  now  under  con- 
tract and  which  is  bought  out  in  the 
Mapleton  district  cannot  be  resold  as 
contemplated  in  that  act.  These  older 
timber  sales  were  not  a  part  of  the  liti- 
gation bought  by  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  and  the  other  groups 
which  supported  that  litigation.  If  it 
were  not  for  current  economic  circum- 
stances, these  sales  would  already 
have  been  logged.  Without  action  how- 
ever, there  will  be  no  commercial 
timber  sales  in  the  area,  and  about 
2.000  direct  and  indirect  jobs  will  be 
lost  until  an  adequate  EIS  is  written. 

This  is  an  untenable  situation  for 
the  affected  communities,  which  are 
located  in  western  Lane  Coimty  on  the 
Oregon  coast  and  rely  heavily  upon 
the  forest  products  industry  for  their 
economic  livelihood. 

The  committee's  language  will  pro- 
vide some  near-term  sdd  by  allowing 
the  Forest  Service  to  resell  those 
timber  sales  which  are  returned  to  the 
Government,  as  the  Federal  Timber 
Contract  Payment  Modification  Act 
provides.  The  Forest  Service  antici- 
pates that  about  245  million  board  feet 
of  timber  will  be  bought  out  in  the  dis- 
trict and,  based  upon  historical  sales 
levels,  that  about  2Vi  years  of  supply 
for  the  Mapleton  district,  where  not  a 
stick  of  commercial  saw  timber  has 
been  sold  since  the  fall  of  1983. 

This  will  provide  the  commimlties 
with  a  source  of  supply  for  their 
lumber  mills  to  operate  until  the 
Forest  Service  complies  with  the 
Judge's  directive  to  complete  an  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  and 
forest  planning  process.  The  groups 
which  brought  the  suit  did  not  chal- 
lenge the  sales  which  will  be  resold 
under  the  language  in  this  bill  and,  in 
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fact,  ihey  have  stated  on  numerous  oc- 
casions their  desire  that  timber  sales 
be  aDowed  in  the  Mapleton  district 
while  the  EIS  process  moves  forward. 
As  the  author  of  the  langxiage  in- 
cluded by  the  committee,  and  as  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
I  would  like  to  explain  clear- 
intent  of  the  language, 
language  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  resell  all  timber 
which  is  returned  under  the  Federal 
Timber  Contract  Payment  Modifica- 
tion Act.  However,  it  is  not  the  com- 
mittee's intention  that  this  be  con- 
strued as  a  directive  to  the  agency  to 
resell  all  of  the  returned  timber  at  any 
one  time.  The  committee's  intention  is 
that  the  timber  be  resold  as  part  of 
the  normal  timber  sale  program  in  the 
district,  based  upon  historical  sales 
levels  which  are  about  90  million 
board  feet  per  year.  Thus,  not  all  of 
the  timber  will  necessarily  be  resold 
under  the  authority  granted  by  this 
legislation.  The  language  also  allows 
the  afency  to  modify  the  sales  prior  to 
reof ff ring  them.  In  some  cases,  sales 
which  are  returned  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  resale  will  have  been  partial- 
ly operated,  and  will  require  some  re- 
workmg  in  order  to  formulate  a  viable 
timbv  sale  meeting  the  current  stand- 
ards Of  the  agency.  In  other  cases,  the 
Forest  Service  may  wish  to  modify  the 
sales  so  tluCt  they  will  comply  with 
stan($u^  which  may  not  have  existed 
at  th^  time  they  were  originally  sold. 
It  mav  be  necessary,  in  some  instances, 
to  iiKlude  minor  portions  of  timber 
not  iBcluded  in  the  original  sales,  and 
the  language  accommodates  this  need, 
but  I  wish  to  make  absolutely  clear 
the  committee's  intention  that  this  au- 
thority is  limited  and  should  not  be 
utilized  if  it  results  in  adverse  impacts 
upon  fish  habitat. 

It  fe  not  the  committee's  intention 
that  sales  reoff ered  under  this  limited 
authority  be  exempted  from  the 
normpd  forestry  practices  which  are  a 
part  bf  the  Government's  timber  sale 
progijam.  These  sales  have  been 
through  that  process  before  and  any 
modillcatlons  which  result  should  con- 
stitute Improvements  in  terms  of  im- 
pacts upon  other  resources.  Likewise, 
timber  contracts  offered  as  a  result  of 
authority  would  include  the  same 
;ments  and  offer  the  same 
to  purchasers  as  other  sales  of- 
by  the  Forest  Service.  The  grant 
ithority  included  in  the  bill  is 
intended  to  overcome  the  in- 
junction issued  in  this  case  and  to 
insuite  that  the  decision  to  reseU 
timbor  can  be  made  and  not  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  It  would  not,  of 
course,  limit  Judicial  review  imder  the 
Contract  Disputes  Act,  or  other  stat- 
utes governing  contracts  with  the  Gov- 
emnient. 

M^dam  President,  I  believe  the  De- 
partihent  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Foreit  Service  can  utilize  the  author- 
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ity  grante  1  by  the  committee  language 
to  act  qufddy  and  responsibly  to  get 
timber  batk  on  the  market  in  Maple- 
ton district.  The  agency  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  flexibility  to  determine 
which  salss  are  offered  for  resale,  and 
it  is  my  nrong  feeling  that  it  should 
be  attentive  to  the  concerns  which 
brought  UUgation.  even  though  it  did 
not  seek  to  halt  the  sales  in  question. 
Since  not  all  sales  need  be  offered  for 
resale  in  order  to  accomplish  a  sales 
program  based  upon  historic  levels, 
priority  can  and  should  be  given  to 
sales  with  the  least  impact  upon  other 
resoiut;e  values. 

I  believe  the  language  offered  pro- 
vides a  fal^  and  equitable  solution  to  a 
difficult  Droblem.  It  does  not  affect 
the  issu^  brought  in  the  Mapleton 
case  whlclk  are  still  the  subject  of  liti- 
gation, when  the  injunctions  were 
issued,  tl|ere  was  adequate  timber 
under  contract  and  the  Congress  had 
not  passed  the  Federal  Timber  Con- 
tract Payment  Modification  Act.  The 
committee  language  simply  recognizes 
that  Congress  did  act  and  will  allow 
the  resale  of  timber  as  contemplated 
by  its  action  last  year. 

The  plight  of  communities  which 
depend  upon  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry has  been  well  documented. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  problems 
they  ttjce\  This  week,  the  regulations 
required  by  the  Federal  Timber  Con- 
tract Payment  Modification  Act 
should  be  {published  and  the  process  of 
buyout  of  economical  unharvestable 
timber  sales  can  begin.  There  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  forest  prod- 
ucts market,  although  the  industry's 
problems  are  far  from  over.  For  the 
people  wlfo  live  and  work  in  western 
Lane  Coutity,  however,  any  improve- 
ments in  markets  and  any  relief  which 
Congress  has  attempted  to  provide  will 
be  lost  unless  we  act  to  straighten  out 
the  situat^n  I  have  outlined. 

Finally,  Madam  President,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  we  are  making  two 
small  modifications  to  the  committee 
language  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  will  help 
enforce  eklsting  environmental  prac- 
tices as  they  might  apply  to  any  po- 
tential timber  sales.  Specifically,  the 
first  change  directs  the  Secretary  to 
give  priority  to  resales  that  present 
"the  least  risk  for  environmental  deg- 
radation to  streams  or  other  bodies  of 
water."  "The  second  change  will  pro- 
vide that  any  timber  which  is  returned 
"or  defai^ted"  may  be  resold  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  language.  Ex- 
cluding 'jdefaulted  sales"  from  the 
original  committee  language  was  a 
technical  terror  that,  if  not  included, 
may  encourage  timber  operators  to  de- 
fault frotn  ciurent  contracts  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  paying  Government 
penalties. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hive  printed  in  the  Recori)  a 
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letter  from  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on 
this  subject  which  explains  and  clari- 
fies their  proposed  plans  to  implement 
this  committee  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RsooRD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  DsPAKTiairr  or  AductTLTORK, 

FOaSBT  Sbbvick. 
Washington,  DC,  June  20, 198S. 
Hon.  Mask  O.  Hatitild, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Apitropriatiom, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mk.  CHAiRMAir  We  are  responding  to 
your  request  for  clarification  as  to  how  we 
would  implement  the  administrative  provi- 
sion of  the  1985  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions Act  recarding  resale  of  timber  on  the 
Mapleton  Ranger  District. 

It  Is  our  intent  that  timber  sales  will  be 
designed  to  meet  current  substantive  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  that  normally  apply  to 
timber  sales  on  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest, 
such  as  limitations  on  size  of  clearcut,  wa- 
tershed and  stream  protection,  and  wildlife 
habitat  coordination  requirements. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Dau  RoBnTSOM. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
my  amendment  at  this  time  would  give 
the  Forest  Service  additional  instruc- 
tions. It  would  be  in  effect  to  say: 

The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  resale 
of  timber  which  is  determined  to  tiave  the 
least  risk  for  environmental  degradation  to 
streams  or  other  bodies  of  water. 

This  has  been  suggested  by  the 
WUdllf  e  Federation  and  other  interest- 
ed groups  that  are  concerned  about 
this.  It  has  been  cleared  by  Senator 
McCLtmE's  subcommittee  and  Senator 
Btbo,  ranking  minority  member  on 
that  committee.  It  is  Just  an  additional 
qualification. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  is  correct.  This  has  been 
cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  set  aside  to  permit  sub- 
mission of  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
have  no  objection. 

AMXlfDlIZirr  NO.  387 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  OLzmi]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  397. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  diqjensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  50,  line  7,  strike  "$10,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "035,000,000". 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I 
rise  today  as  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  1985  supplemental 
approrpriations  which  will  supply  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  emergency  fund.  Public 
Law  84-99.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives included  $25  million  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priations. My  colleagues  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  reduced 
this  amount  to  $10  million.  I  believe 
this  reduction  is  a  very  serious  mis- 
take. We  do  have  very  major  problems 
today  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  Great  Lakes  are  experi- 
encing extremely  high  water  levels. 
This  is  due  to  above  average  rainfall  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region  for  nearly  18 
years.  It  has  gone  beyond  Just  a  1-  or 
2-year  phenomenon.  While  every 
Great  Lake  State  is  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem and  taking  steps  to  address  it. 
there  is  very  little  that  can  be  done  to 
lower  these  levels.  The  International 
Joint  Commission  has  already  acted 
by  reducing  the  flow  of  water  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  lower  lakes.  This 
will  only  have  a  slight  Impact  on  water 
levels  in  the  lower  lakes  and  runs  the 
risk  of  increasing  Lake  Superior  water 
levels.  The  only  other  action  that  can 
be  taken  is  to  prepare  for  poraible 
floods  by  building  and  rehabilitating 
flood  control  structures. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers'  emer- 
gency fund  was  established  for  this 
purpose.  However,  if  the  Senate  does 
not  supply  adequate  funds  for  Public 
Law  84-99,  we  may  experience  some 
very  severe  consequences  in  the  near 
future. 

So  I  request  that  my  colleagues  Join 
with  me  by  supporting  this  amend- 
ment to  increase  funds  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers'  emergency  fund  to 
$25  million  as  recommended  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  debate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have  had 
a  discussion  on  this  matter.  I  know  of 
his  intense  interest  in  it.  I  want  to 
as8iu%  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  since 
this  is  a  matter  that  is  in  the  House 
bill— and  we  will  be  going  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  this  matter— I 
would  very  much  like  to  be  able  to 
have  this  matter  resolved  in  confer- 
ence. We  will  have  sympathy  for  this 
because  I  know  it  is  a  valid  issue  that 


the  Senator  raises,  but  if  we  could 
keep  this  as  a  conferenceable  item  it 
does  assist  the  Senate  in  woiiLing  out  a 
package  that  would  resolve  the  entire 
bill.  And  we  need  a  little  m^rUny  chip 
here  and  there,  to  put  it  bluntly. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  expression  of  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
While  I  certainly  prefer  to  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment,  since  it  is  already 
in  the  House  bill— and  from  my  pri- 
vate discussions  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  I  Imow  he 
will  do  everything  he  possibly  can  to 
see  that  this  matter  is  taken  care  of 
because  it  is  very  serious— I  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCadam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  assure 
him  that  we  will  follow  through  on 
the  matter  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 


■o.  aas 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  now  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  MRznraAuit], 
who  had  asked  that  it  be  delayed  for  a 
moment,  has  now  cleared  it,  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  cleared  it 
on  his  side.  It  is  clear  on  our  side,  and 
I  move  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  386)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  IiCadam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Idr.  JOHNSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

AMmDimT  no.  3SI 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
EteLMS]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
388: 

On  page  74,  line  22,  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "or  in- 
voluntary sterilization.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bfladam  President,  H.R. 
2577,  as  the  Senate  received  It  from 
the  House,  adds  a  further  restriction 
to    the    1985    continuing    resolution. 
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Public  Law  98-473,  with  respect  to 
U^.  population  assistance  and  coer- 
cive abortion.  I  of  course  have  no 
problem  with  this  restriction  and  com- 
mend Congressman  Jack  Kmr  for  his 
initiative. 

Madam  President.  I  do  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  dis- 
tance itself  not  only  from  indirect  sup- 
port of  coercive  abortion  but  also  for 
such  support  of  Involuntary  steriliza- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  proposing  addi- 
tion of  the  language  "or  involimtary 
sterilization"  to  the  language  already 
in  the  bill. 

Madam  President,  no  one  familiar 
with  recent  history  in  Communist 
China  can  fail  to  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous injustice  that  has  been  in- 
flicted on  the  people  there  under  the 
guise  of  population  control.  Among 
other  human  rights  abuses,  involim- 
tary sterilization  has  played  a  promi- 
nent role. 

On  this  point.  I  wiU  shortly  put  in 
the  RacoRO  a  portion  of  a  report  by 
China  expert  John  S.  Aird  of  the  n.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  full  text  of 
this  report,  appears  in  the  CoifCRSs- 
sioiTAL  RxcoRO  of  June  7, 1985,  at  page 
S7576  and  following.  The  portion  of 
the  report  which  I  now  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in- 
volves involuntary  sterilization. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  part  of  the  Aird  report, 
entitled  "Coercion  in  Family  Planning: 
Causes.  Methods,  and  Consequences," 
dealing  with  involuntary  sterilization 
In  China  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRBCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

MAinMTORT  BIKIR  OOIITROL  BUROXRT  IH  1»B3 

On  December  6,  1982.  a  circular  issued 
Jointly  by  the  State  Family  Planning  Com- 
mission, the  Party  Central  Committee  Prop- 
aganda Department,  and  several  other  orga- 
nisations announced  that  a  national  family 
planning  "propaganda"  month  would  begin 
on  New  Tear's  Day  and  last  until  after 
Spring  Festival.  It  called  for  sterilization  of 
couples  with  two  children  and  the  prompt 
abortion  of  unauthorized  pregnancies.  After 
the  start  of  the  new  year,  it  became  clear 
that  sterilization  was  the  "key  measure" 
under  the  new  policy,  and  In  March  an  un- 
named "central  leadership  comrade"  said 
that  the  success  of  the  propaganda  month 
must  be  affirmed  and  the  effective  measures 
continued.  In  May,  a  provincial  source  re- 
vealed that  these  measures  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Party  Central  Committee  and 
the  State  Council.  Responsibility  for  them 
clearly  rested  with  the  highest  authority  in 
the  land. 

The  reason  for  making  sterilization  the 
"key  measure"  was  not  Just  to  eliminate 
third  and  higher  parity  births  but  because 
the  threat  of  sterilization  "spurred  on  the 
adoption  of  other  birth  control  measures." 
How  it  did  so  was  explained  by  the  Vice- 
Oovemor  of  Ouangdong  Province,  who  said 
that  "the  basic  purpose  of  (sterilization)  is 
to  absolutely  prohibit  married  couples  from 
bearing  a  second  child."  implying  that  fear 
of  being  sterilized  would  suffice  to  make 


one-cHUd  couples  avoid  further  pregnancies. 
This  apategem  clearly  assumed  that  people 
did  am.  want  to  be  sterilxed  and  could  thiu 
be  intinadated  by  the  certainty  that  if  they 
had  alsecond  child  they  would  be  sterilised 
agaln^  their  wilL  Of  ooune.  sterilisation 
also  had  the  advantage  of  eliminating  any 
further  need  for  "persuading"  people,  monl- 
torlngltheir  pregnancy  status,  and  "mobillB- 
Ing"  lliem  for  abortions.  Chice  sterilised, 
their  dompllanoe  was  aasuredl 

Acc<atlingly,  chlldbearing  age  couples 
with  taro  or  more  children  were  designated 
as  penons  "who  should  be  sterilised,"  and 
the  provincial  authorities  estimated  their 
number  and  made  plans  to  complete  the 
surgeries  over  the  next  several  years.  Initial 
reporti  Indicated  a  massive  sterilization 
drive  Under  way.  Pleased  with  these  results, 
the  c«)tral  authorities  directed  that  "the 
succes  of  the  propaganda  month  must  be 
fully  affirmed  and  the  effective  measures 
carried  out  must  be  continued.  It  was  later 
reported  that  in  1983  along  20.8  million 
sterili^tlona  had  been  performed.  The  man- 
dators) sterilisation.  lUD  insertion,  and 
abortien  policy  of  1983.  with  its  quotas  and 
"high  tides"  was  a  violation  of  previous  ad- 
monitions against  "rigid  rules."  "crash 
Jobs,"  and  "forcing  everybody  to  do  the 
same  thing,"  but  in  1983  these  were  no 
longer  part  of  what  the  central  authorities 
chose  to  regard  as  coercion.  In  fact,  in  the 
demesne  media  of  China  In  1983,  coercion 
was  hj^rdly  mentioned. 

SUGHt  MODIBATIOII  AND  AMBIVALXIICK  IH  1BS4 

The '  human  costs  of  the  mandatory  sur- 
geries in  1983  may  never  be  known  in  full, 
but  tlK  political  costs  must  also  have  been 
signlfipnt.  Although  several  provinces 
plann^  to  stage  another  propaganda 
month!  In  January  1984  to  continue  and 
even  to  intensify  the  sterilization  drive, 
these  aians  were  interrupted  soon  afterward 
by  andtber  change  in  policy.  The  first  hint 
of  a  caange  was  the  fact  that  in  December 
1983  Qian  Xinzhong  was  removed  without 
explai^tion  from  his  post  as  head  of  the 
State  ('amily  Planning  Commission.  At  the 
end  of  January  1984,  the  new  director, 
Wang  Wei,  said  that  family  planning  work 
must  be  "based  on  local  conditions"  and  car- 
ried oft  "reasonably  to  win  the  support  of 
the  biDad  masses"  and  urged  the  cadres  to 
find  ways  of  doing  family  planning  work  ef- 
fectively and  at  the  same  time  "building  a 
close  relationship  between  the  Party  and 
the  people. '  The  last  phrase  clearly  indicat- 
ed ttiat,  as  in  the  past,  the  coercive  meas- 
ures of  1983  had  caused  such  a  negative 
popular  reaction  that  they  now  had  to  be 
disavowed  once  more. 

Provincial  family  planning  leaders  attend- 
ing a  10-day  conference  In  Beijing  that  con- 
cluded on  March  7,  1984  were  told  that 
family  planning  measures  should  be  "more 
realistic,"  supported  by  the  masses,  and  easy 
for  th^  cadres  to  carry  out,  that  it  was  nec- 
essary; to  Improve  their  "work  style,"  and 
that  Hiey  should  "refrain  from  coercion" 
and  "Strictly  forbid  any  illegal  and  disorder- 
ly action."  While  the  one  child  policy  was 
still  to  be  promoted,  the  circumstances 
under  which  couples  could  be  allowed  to 
have  a  second  child  were  slightly  enlarged, 
provic^  that  the  national,  provincial,  and 
local  target  population  totals  for  the  year 
2000  were  not  exceeded,  which  meant  that 
very  few  second  births  could  be  permitted. 
In  May  1084,  the  family  planning  edition  of 
the  Journal  Health  Otuette  explained  that 
familjl  planning  work  was  to  be  "subordinat- 
ed to  and  serve  the  general  tasks  and  goals 
of  th«Party,"  and  in  June  it  warned  against 
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coercion,  being  "doctrinaire"  about  punish- 
ments, indiscriminate  sterilization,  schedul- 
ing too  many  surgeries,  and  letting  unquali- 
fied persons  perfonn  them,  and  forbade  the 
setting  of  ^uvical  quotas  for  lower  levels. 
The  excenea  of  1983  were,  as  usual,  ascribed 
to  local  "m^understanding"  of  central  poli- 
cies, which  Ithe  central  authorities  pretend- 
ed had  neve^  changed. 

Soon  after  the  March  conference,  the  new 
policy  was  M>elled  out  in  a  directive  referred 
to  as  "Party  Central  Committee  Document 
No.  7."  the  text  of  which  has  not  been  made 
public.  Fro^i  exigeres  given  in  the  Chinese 
media,  it  is  evident  that  the  directive  called 
for  moderation  and  flexibility  in  implement- 
ing policies  and  avoidance  of  coercion  to 
r^Mdr  relations  with  the  masses  but  at  the 
same  time  demanded  that  the  cadres  main- 
tain "a  ti^t  rein"  on  family  planning, 
strengthenlhelr  leadership,  and  continue  to 
fulfill  the  4>8lgned  targets.  The  mixed  sig- 
nals plunge^  the  cadres  into  confusion,  and 
in  some  places  they  reportedly  lost  faith  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  central  authorities 
and  stopped  enforcing  family  planning  re- 
quirements.! Rumors  be^ui  to  circulate  that 
the  policy  Mad  changed  and  that  aU  families 
were  now  allowed  two  children.  In  May. 
Wang  Wei  attempted  to  clarify  the  intent  of 
Party  DoctUnent  No.  7,  and  throughout  the 
summer  and  fall  of  1984  warnings  were 
issued  agaiast  complacency,  passivity,  and 
laxness.  The  1983  policies  on  sterilization, 
lUD  insertion,  and  abortion  were  reinstated, 
and,  at  least  in  some  places,  sterilisation 
quotas  were  resumed.  This  somewhat  hard- 
ened line  was  still  In  force  at  the  start  of 
1985.  I 

The  on-again-off-again  anti-coercion  cam- 
paigns and  the  alternate  escalations  and  re- 
missions in  family  planning  demands  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  central  authorities  ap- 
prove and  encourage  the  use  of  coercive 
methods  and  welcome  the  results  gained 
through  them  but  will  not  accept  responsi- 
bility for  tllem.  The  local  cadres  alone  are 
held  accountable  for  policy  faUures,  wheth- 
er due  to  excessive  compulsion  or  not 
enough.  Since  the  central  authorities  con- 
trol the  media  at  all  levels,  they  can  reinter- 
pret policies  and  events  to  suit  their  own 
convenience.  The  local  cadres  seldom  get  to 
tell  their  sl()e  of  the  story. 


The 
there  any : 

Mr. 
dent.    I 
quonun. 

The 
clerk  wiU 


ilDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
further  debate? 

lAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
iggest   the   absence    of   a 


OFFICER.   The 


5IDINQ 
the  roll. 
The  bill  I  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

lAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
unanimous  consent  that 
-  a  quorum  call  be  rescind- 


Mr. 
dent.  I 
the  order 
ed. 

The 
out  objecti 

Mr. 
dent.  I 
league  fn 
have    grave 


m 


immo  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 

lAlTM.  Madam  Presi- 

frank  to  say  to  my  col- 
North  Carolina  that  I 
reservations    about    this 


amendmeht;  but.  having  been  assured 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Hawaii  thit  he  Is  satisfied  that  it  is  aU 
right,  so  to  speak,  I  will  not  raise  any 
further  question  in  connection  with  it. 
But  I  still  ^ave  tongue  in  cheek. 
Mr.  HKT^MS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  members  of  the  committee,  and 
we  find  no  objection  to  it. 

Madam  President.  I  think  that  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  so-called 
Kemp  amendment  recognize  that  it 
seeks  to  curb  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Fiuid  for  Population 
Activities  [UNPPA]  because  of  the  al- 
leged participation  by  the  UNFPA  In 
what  is  alleged  to  be  a  program  of  co- 
ercive abortion  under  the  direction  of 
the  Government  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China. 

china's  statements 

The  Govenunent  of  the  Peoples  Re- 
public of  China  has  given  specific  as- 
surances to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  does  not  condone 
either  forced  abortion,  or  forced  steri- 
lization, or  the  crime  of  infanticide. 

China  readily  admits  that  its  one- 
child-per-couple  population  policy- 
brought  on  by  the  realization  that 
rapid  population  growth  is  exhausting 
China's  resource  base,  including  arable 
land— may  have  led  some  minor  offi- 
cials to  engage  in  coercion.  But  the 
Government  of  China  has  unequivo- 
cally denounced  this  practice  and  has 
said  that  it  has  taken  measures  to  pre- 
vent further  excesses. 

Madam  President,  China  lias  said  di- 
rectly and  without  evasion  that  it  does 
not  have,  nor  will  It  countenance,  a 
population-planning  program  or  a  pop- 
ulation-planning policy  which  includes 
coercive  or  forced  abortions. 
imrPA  posmoN 

Madam  President,  the  U.N.  Fund  for 
Population  Activities  has,  in  a  formal 
declaration  to  our  Government,  stated 
without  reservation  that  it  does  not 
support  abortion— coerced  or  other- 
wise—in any  of  its  programs,  either  in 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  or  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  valued  U.N.  or- 
ganization has,  unlike  some  other  U.N. 
agencies,  avoided  ideological  and  polit- 
ical entanglements.  It  has  functioned 
as  its  countributors  intended  it  to 
function— as  a  provider  of  technical  as- 
sistance. 

In  August  1984,  at  the  U.N.  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Population,  the 
United  States  issued  a  policy  state- 
ment which  informed  all  of  the  assem- 
bled nations  that. 

with  regard  to  the  tmFPA,  the  United 
States  will  Insist  that  no  part  of  its  contri- 
bution be  used  for  abortion.  The  United 
States  will  also  call  for  concrete  assurances 
that  the  UNFPA  Is  not  engaged  in,  or  does 
not  provide  funding  for,  abortion  or  coercive 
family  plaiming  programs. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Population.  The  delegation 
was  led  by  former  U.S.  Senator  James 
Buckley,  and  it  had  the  full  backing  of 
the  Reagan  administration. 

On  August  11,  1984,  Ambassador 
Buckley,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
and  M.  Peter  McPherson,  Administra- 


tor of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  releasing  $19  mil- 
lion in  assistance  to  the  UNFPA.  This 
funding  had  been  withheld,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  announced  at 
Mexico  City,  until  the  UNFPA  gave  its 

concrete  assurances.  

Madam  President,  the  UNFPA  has 
given  its  concrete  assurances  to  the 
U.S.  Government  that  the  fund  "Does 
not  support  abortion  as  a  method  of 
family  planning  nor  does  it  sanction- 
nor  has  it  ever  sanctioned — coercion  in 
the  implementation  of  family  plan- 
ning progranu."  These  assurances 
were  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Government 
in  releasing  fimds  last  year.  The 
UNFPA  has  made  the  same  assurances 
this  year.  Nonetheless.  In  contraven- 
tion of  a  congressional  earmarking  of 
$46  nUlllon  In  fiscal  year  1985  contri- 
butions to  the  UNFPA,  the  adminis- 
tration has  withheld  $10  million. 

AH)  PINDIMGS 

Madam  President,  as  I  noted,  in  its 
action  on  the  fiscal  year  1985  continu- 
ing resolution,  the  Congress  ear- 
marked $46  million  as  a  contribution 
to  the  UNFPA  and  its  programs. 

In  Its  efforts  to  Implement  this  con- 
gressional directive,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  came 
under  countervailing  pressures  from 
individual  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  are  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  antiabortion  movonent.  In 
response  to  these  pressures,  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
[AID]  wrongly,  I  believe,  withheld  $10 
million  of  the  f imds  earmarked  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  UNPPA. 

AID  conducted  an  internal  review  of 
China's  population-planning  programs 
and  foimd  that  "UNFPA  was  not. 
itself.  Involved  in  forcible  abortions— 
or  forcible  sterilizations  for  that 
matter."  The  AID  general  counsel,  in 
his  review  of  the  legal  options  open  to 
the  administrator,  noted  that  "AID'S 
independent  review  has  concluded 
that  UNFPA's  program  in  China  does 
not  Include  Involuntary  abortion  as 
part  of  its  population  planning  pro- 
grams." His  conclusion— "tmder  such 
clrcuimstances,  AID  has  no  alternative 
under  the  law  other  than  to  provide 
the  fuU  $46  million  to  UNFPA,  unless 
the  Congress  takes  affirmative  action 
to  change  the  requirement  of  the  ear- 
mark." 

Madam  President,  this  is  where  we 
stand: 

China  has  said  that  it  does  not  have 
a  population-planning  program  which 
Includes  coercive  abortion. 

The  UNFPA  has  said  that  It  does 
not  include  abortion  of  any  sort  in  its 
programs,  and  the  United  States  has 
accepted  these  concrete  assurances. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  conducted  an  Independent 
review  which  foimd  that  UNFPA's 
program  in  China  does  not  include  in- 
voluntary abortion. 


Despite  this  positive  record  of  com- 
pliance with  stated  U.S.  objectives,  $10 
million  in  funds  earmarked  for  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  UNFPA  has  been 
withheld,  and  the  Kemp  amendment 
seeks  to  rescind  those  funds. 

TBI  mOUTX  AMEIfSMKirT 

Madam  President,  apparently  there 
are  those  who  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  the  assurance  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  nor  are  they  willing  to  accept 
the  concrete  assiunnce  of  the  UNPPA; 
nor  the  findings  of  the  Independent 
review  conducted  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

I  beUeve  that  the  full  amount  ear- 
maiiied  by  the  Congress  ought  to  be 
released  to  the  UNFPA.  I  believe  that, 
were  this  question  to  be  resolved  at  a 
level  in  our  Government  where  politi- 
cal pressures  do  not  exert  an  undue  in- 
fluence, it  would  be  found  that  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic 
has  not  falsified  its  assurances  to  our 
Govemment;  it  would  be  found  that 
the  UNFPA  has  not  engaged  in  pre- 
varication but  has  accurately  de- 
scribed its  program;  and  it  would  be 
found  that  AID'S  internal  review  did 
not  distort  UNFPA's  role  in  the  popu- 
lation-planning programs  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Senate  accept  a 
simple  and  direct  change  in  language 
to  require  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  make  the  determination 
implicit  In  the  Kemp  amendment  The 
committee  believes  that  this  Issue  Is  of 
great  significance,  not  only  in  relation 
to  continued  U.S.  participation  in  pop- 
ulation-planning programs,  but  also  in 
terms  of  its  potential  impact  on  the 
growing  bUateral  relationship  between 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
the  United  States.  Consequently,  the 
committee  has  directed  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  or,  if  he 
chooses  to  delegate  this  responsibility, 
the  Secretary  of  State  make  this  de- 
termination. 

If  the  President  determines  that: 
One,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
does  have  a  population-planning  pro- 
gram which  includes  coercive  abortion; 
and  two,  that  the  UNFPA  supports  or 
participates  in  the  management  of 
that  program,  funding  to  the  UNFPA 
would  be  cut  off.  If  the  President  does 
not  reach  that  determination,  funding 
which  has  been  withheld  would,  under 
the  law.  be  released  to  the  UNFPA. 

Madam  President,  the  committee 
amendment  is  an  insertion  which  quite 
simply  reads  as  follows:  "as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States."  The  President  is  not  required 
to  make  any  certification  to  the  Con- 
gress, nor  is  he  required  to  make  any 
report  to  the  Congress.  The  President 
is  simply— and  clearly— required  to 
make  the  determliuition  implicit  in 
the  Kemp  amendment. 
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Clearly,  this  is  an  issue  which  must 
be  resolved  at  the  hlshest  levels  of  our 
Oovemment.  Perhaps  it  is  an  issue 
which  ought  to  be  on  the  agenda  for 
discussions  when  the  President  of  the 
People's  Republic  visits  the  United 
States  next  month.  Perhaps,  if  the 
President  determines  that  China  has  a 
coercive  abortion  policy,  the  Kemp 
amendment  prohibition  ought  to  be 
expanded  to  Include  all  forms  of  assist- 
ance, including  cooperation  in  science 
and  technology.  These  are  matters 
which  the  Senate  may  have  to  address 
In  the  future,  but  for  the  moment.  I 
hope  Members  will  agree  that  this 
issue  is  so  Important  it  must  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who 
makes  this  determination. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  has  been  cleared  by 
the  subecHnmlttee  chairman  of  Juris- 
diction on  the  majority  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  388)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Bdr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  version  of  the  pending  bill,  H  Jl. 
2577,  on  the  initiative  of  Congressman 
Jack  Kemp,  made  the  following 
amendment  to  existing  law: 

BHATBLU.  ECOHOMIC  ASSISTAIICX  AOKNCT  FOX 
IimUIATIORAL  DKVXLOPlfXIlT  POPULATION, 

DsvKLOFimrr  Assistahck 

The  Foreign  A^Utance  and  Related  Pro- 
grama  Appropriations  Act  of  1985,  as  en- 
acted in  Public  Law  9&-473,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  "paragraph  enti- 
tled "Population,  Development  Assistance": 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  in  this 
bill  nor  any  unobligated  balances  from  prior 
appropriations  may  be  made  available  to 
any  organization  or  program  which  sup- 
ports or  participates  In  the  management  of 
a  program  of  coercive  abortion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  made  only  one 
small  change  in  this  Kemp  language; 
It  added  the  words  "as  determined  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 
With  the  Senate  language,  the  new 
provision  in  Public  Law  98-^73  would 
read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  funds  made  available  In  this 
bill  nor  any  unobligated  balances  from  prior 
appropriations  may  be  made  available  to 
any  organization  or  program  which,  as  de- 
termined by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  supports  or  participates  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  program  of  coercive  abortion. 

My  floor  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  earlier,  adds  "or  Involimtary 
sterilization"  to  "coercive  abortion." 

In  commenting  on  the  original 
House  language,  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
H  Jl.  3577  said  this: 


The  douse  has  included  language  which 
has  the  effect  of  prohibiting  any  further 
n.S.  assistance  in  fiscal  year  IMS  to  the 
n.N.  I%md  for  Popxilatlon  Activities 
(UNPPA).  (Report  W-S2.  page  107). 

This  statement  by  the  committee  in 
its  report  evidently  carries  with  it  the 
determination  that,  as  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  concerned.  UNFPA  does 
Indeed  jsupport  or  participate  in  the 
management  of  a  program  of  coercive 
abortiofi.  If  the  committee  had  not 
made  thia  determination  for  itself,  it 
could  liot  have  logically  said  that  the 
House  language  would  have  "the 
effect  of  prohibiting  any  further  U.S. 
asslstaQce  In  fiscal  year  1985  to  the 
UJf .  Fund  for  Population  Activities." 

Mr.  President,  this  report  language 
Is  particularly  interesting  because  so 
many  people  in  recent  months— in- 
cluding the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Iirourx].  today- 
have  tried  so  hard,  despite  the  evi- 
dence, to  absolve  UNFPA  from  any 
culpability  in  the  horrible  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  under  the  guise  of  population 
control.  These  crimes  have  included 
not  only  coercive  abortion  but  also  in- 
fanticide, involuntary  sterilization, 
and  ot]  ter  human  rights  abuses  on  a 
massivi  scale.  Apparently,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  been 
convinced,  as  I  was  long  ago,  that 
UNFPA  is  heavily  implicated  in  the 
draconfen  depopulation  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  Government. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  by  the  committee 
raises  the  disturbing  question  of  indi- 
rect U.S.  support  for  the  Chinese 
crimes  through  our  past  support  of 
UNFPA-  During  the  years  1982,  1983, 
and  lSi84,  for  example,  the  United 
States  provided  a  total  of  $105.6  mil- 
lion to  UNFPA.  UNFPA  in  turn  pro- 
vided, during  those  same  years,  ap- 
proxlmktely  $24.9  million  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

Then  Is  little  need  to  review  at  this 
time  tile  public  reports  about  coercion 
in  the  Chinese  population  control  pro- 
gram. They  have  been  extensive  and 
well-documented. 

The  fiore  Important  question  is  why 
our  Oilvemment.  particularly  the  Ad- 
mlnistiktor  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  [AID].  M. 
Peter  McPherson,  has  not  vigorously 
enforced  existing  law.  Public  Law  98- 
473  provides  that  no  U.S.  population 
fimds  may  be  made  available  to  "any 
organisation  which  includes  as  part  of 
its  podiilation  planning  programs  in- 
voltmt^ry  abortion."  Despite  this  pro- 
hlbitioh  and  despite  UNFPA's  involve- 
ment ii  the  coercive  China  program. 
AID  made  $36  million  available  to 
UNFPA  in  late  March  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  AID  action  was 
an  outrage,  and  other  Members  of 
Congr^  and  I  have  written  President 
Reagat  about  it.  We  have  yet  to  re- 
ceive 4  reply,  but  I  am  hopeful  one 
will  belforthcoming  shortly. 
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ISx.  Presid  ent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ihe  letter  from  Senator 
HTncPBRST.  Congressmen  Htsk.  Kna>, 
and  Smith  c  f  New  Jersey,  and  myself, 
dated  April  :2,  1985.  to  the  President, 
be  printed  In  the  RacoHO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  f  pllows: 

VS.  Skmatx, 
WoMMngUm.  DC,  AprU  Z,  J985. 
The  Prssudit, 
Tfu  White  Hokae, 
Waahington,  SC 

DsAK  Ma.  PuBXDDrr  The  VA  Agency  for 
IntemaUonal  QDevelopment  announced  Sat- 
urday that  iti  will  reduce  support  for  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties by  $10  DdlUon  because  of  the  UNFPA 
role  in  Chlnaa  brutally  coercive  population 
control  program. 

Unfortunatdy,  AID'S  decision  obscures  an 
Issue  far  more  serious  than  the  level  of  U.S. 
funding:  It  seems  obvious  that  Administra- 
tion officials  at  AID  apparently  are  unwill- 
ing to  obey  e^dstlng  law  as  to  providing  any 
funding  at  all  If  or  UNFPA 

Mr.  President,  here's  the  point:  Current 
law  provides  ihat  no  n.S.  population  funds 
may  be  mads  available  to  any  country  or 
any  organization  "which  includes  as  part  of 
its  populatioiiB  planning  programs  involun- 
tary abortion^  (Public  Law  98-473.  98  SUt. 
1887-88.  Octdber  12.  1984).  Since  UNFPA 
will  continue  to  support  China's  heinous 
policies,  U.S^aw  explicitly  forbids  AID'S 
support  of  uNFPA  at  alL  Unlike  section 
104(f)  of  the|  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  this 
provision  is  more  than  a  restriction  on 
direct  UJB.  finding  of  abortion.  It  is  a  flat 
prohibition  on  assisting  any  organization 
which  supports,  even  with  its  own  funds, 
programs  involving  involuntary  abortion. 

Certainly  this  provision  Is  broad  enough 
to  preclude  U.S.  funding  of  an  organization 
that  has  made  the  involuntary  abortion  pro- 
gram of  anot^ier  country  its  own  through 
extensive,  syAematlc  and  Intimate  associa- 
tion with  and  support  of  it.  If  it  does  not 
preclude  such  funding,  then  the  provision  is 
meaningless. 

Aa  you  know,  there  have  been  numerous 
reports  In  recent  years  that  China's  one- 
chQd  policy  pdudes  forced  abortion  and 
other  coercive  practices.  These  reports  have 
come  from  ejjewitneas  accounts  which  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  news  media  and  veri- 
fied by  Independent  scholars.  AID  has  never 
offered  evideace  to  contradict  these  reports, 
and  according  to  at  least  one  press  account, 
an  impublish^  AID  review  confirms  them. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  obligation 
of  AID  Is  clear:  It  must  halt  funding  of  any 
grantee  which  subgrants  to  China,  including 
UNFPA.         I 

Over  the  Weekend,  however,  AID  took 
action  not  authorized  by  law.  It  recognized, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  coercion  exists  in 
China,  but  it  only  asked,  on  the  other,  that 
UNFPA  segregate  U.S.  funds  and  promise 
not  to  use  th^m  in  China.  Congress  has  not 
authorized  siKh  a  scheme,  and  under  consti- 
tutional principles  of  separation  of  powers 
no  official  in  the  Executive  Branch  is  em- 
powered to  rewrite  the  existing  law  in  this 
manner.         i 

Further,  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
unusual  Saturday  transfer  of  U.S.  funds  was 
accomplished  under  expedited  procedures 
by  AID  officials  in  an  attempt  to  make  their 
decision  Irreversible.  Despite  this  action, 
however,   we;  are   confident   that   prompt 
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action  by  our  UN  representatives  can  re- 
trieve the  tax  dollars  Illegally  aasii^ied  to 
UNFPA 

During  your  tenure,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  rebuilt  respect  for  the  Presidency,  re- 
stored comity  to  presidential  relations  with 
Congress,  and  reestablished  respect  for  law 
and  the  legislative  process.  With  great  admi- 
ration for  those  accomplishments  and 
equally  great  determination  that  they  not 
be  eroded,  we  ask  you  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  law  by  AID. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

GtoROOlf  J.  HUMPHKKT, 

JcssE  Helms, 

V.S.  Senaton. 
Hnmr  J.  Htsk, 
JackKup, 
Chris  Smith. 

17.5.  /Upresentatfve*. 

Mr.  HELMS,  lit.  President,  as  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  UNFPA  role  in 
China  and  the  indirect  U.S.  suppmt  of 
that  role.  I  want  to  call  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  an  article  by  Steven  W. 
Mosher  which  appeared  in  the  May  13. 
1985  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Mr.  Mosher  spent  a  year  in  China 
in  1980,  and  has  written  two  books  on 
his  experiences.  Broken  Earth:  The 
Rural  Chinese  and  Journey  into  the 
Forbidden  China.  This  Mosher  article 
demonstrates  quite  clearly  that 
UNFPA  is  culpable  as  to  the  coercive 
practices  in  China,  and  I  particularly 
call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihouyx] 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Mosher  article  entitled 
"How  China  Uses  U.N.  Aid  for  Forced 
Abortions"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  Chima  Usks  U Jf .  Aid  for  Forcxd 

Abortiohs 

(By  Stephen  W.  Mosher) 

By  Peking's  own  calculation,  a  staggering 
S3  million  abortions  have  been  performed  in 
China  over  the  past  five  years  as  part  of  a 
rigorous  campaign  to  limit  population 
growth.  Through  money  provided  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population  Activi- 
ties (UNFPA),  the  UJ3.  government  has  sup- 
ported this  campaign. 

The  Chinese  government  claims  that  the 
guiding  principle  of  this  abortion  program  is 
"voluntarism."  but  there  was  not  thing  vol- 
untary about  the  process  I  observed  when 
living  in  a  Chinese  village  in  1980.  It  In- 
volved subjecting  pregnant  women,  many 
very  close  to  term,  to  exhausting  momlng- 
to-night  "study  sesslonB,"  levying  heavy 
penalties  on  them  and  their  families  and 
the  actual  incarceration  of  those  who  still 
proved  recalcitrant.  Nor  does  the  descrip- 
tion "voluntary"  adequately  encompass  the 
reports  that  have  come  out  of  China  In  the 
years  since  then  of  pregnant  women  being 
handcuffed,  thrown  Into  hog  cages  and 
taken  to  the  operating  tables  of  rural  clin- 
ics. 

I  estimate  that  90%  of  the  abortions  per- 
formed In  China  are  forced  upon  women 
who,  if  they  were  truly  free  to  choose, 
would  bear  the  children.  Under  the  "one 
child  per  family"  law,  abortion  in  China  is 


for  all  practical  purposes  mandatory  for 
women  who  beoome  pregnant  outside  the 
state-aadgned  quota.  Not  only  are  the  preg- 
nancies of  married  women  who  already  have 
one  child  terminated  under  this  law,  ao  are 
the  pregnancies  of  many  who  do  not  yet 
have  a  chUd. 

Many  of  these  abortions  are  done  late  in 
term  and  In  a  way  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  brutal.  Induced  stOlblrth  and 
murders  of  newbdms  are  oommoo.  I  ob- 
served fuU-term  unborn  children  being  in- 
jected with  a  Western  drug  the  Chinese 
called  Rivalor,  which  causes  the  unborn 
child's  death  within  34  to  48  hours  and  in 
most  cases  its  post-mortem  ejection  from 
the  womb. 

In  other  cases  the  child  is  killed  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  sometimes  by  using  for- 
ceps to  crush  the  child's  skull  when  it  is  still 
In  the  birth  canal,  other  times  by  injecting 
formaldehyde  into  the  soft  spot  of  the  head 
or  by  strangling  as  the  child  emerges.  Since 
the  baby  is  still  partly  in  the  womb  at  this 
time,  this  is  not  considered  to  be  infanticide 
but  merely  abortion.  Moreover,  late  or  full- 
term  abortions  are  carried  out  despite  a  reg- 
ulation forbidding  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancy after  the  sixth  month.  Officials  anx- 
ious to  meet  the  strict  birth  quotas  set  by 
higher-ups  order  doctors  to  ignore  this  pro- 
scription. 

The  Chinese  government  has  loudly  and 
repeatedly  protested  that  these  "excesses" 
are  not  government  policy  and  that  those 
who  take  part  in  them  wiU  be  puntahed  ac- 
cording to  law.  In  fact,  however,  aside  from 
a  handful  of  halfhearted  prosecutions  of 
peasant  parents  for  killing  their  infant 
daughters,  no  official  in  China  to  date  has 
been  publicly  punished  for  "«■'"*»»'">  late 
abortions,  for  using  coerdrai  or  for  ordering 
doctors  to  kill  taif  anU  at  birth. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn 
from  these  availing  facts  is  that  Peking's 
assurances  are  merely  a  smoke  screen.  It  Is 
the  birth  quotas  that  offleiala  enforce,  not 
the  written  guideline  advising  no  abortions 
after  six  months.  And  it  is  this  quota  the  of- 
ficials are  held  accountable  for,  not  paper 
exhortations  for  "volimtariam."  The  Chi- 
nese officials  who  say  the  opposite  are,  at 
best,  naive.  At  worrt,  they  are  consciously 
dupllcitous.     

To  date,  UNFPA  seems  to  have  taken  at 
face  value  these  Chinese  aasuranoes.  A 
recent  UNFPA  report  on  its  aid  quotes  offi- 
cial Chinese  denials  of  government  coercion 
and  infanticide.  Because  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory UNFPA  response,  the  VS.  Ateocy  for 
International  Development  recently  asked 
Congress  to  rescind  $10  million  of  the  $40 
million  earmarked  for  that  organisation  this 
year.  The  remaining  $M  million  would  be 
put  in  a  separate  aocotmt,  for  projects  in 
other  countries. 

An  investigation  is  under  way  in  Congress 
to  determine  what  fiuther  action,  if  any, 
should  be  taken.  In  this  review,  particular 
care  should  be  given  to  examining  UNFPA's 
admission  that  "the  bulk  of  our  program  is 
provided  for  inputs  requiring  foreign  cur- 
rency" and  "the  provision  of  modem  tech- 
nology." Clearly,  among  the  "Inputs  requir- 
ing foreign  currency"  would  be  drugs  such 
as  Rivalor  and  the  latest  in  abortion  tech- 
nology. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  unlikely  that  any 
Investigation  wotild  be  able  to  uncover  evi- 
dence that  VS.  funds  were  or  are  l>eing  used 
for  infanticide  and  forced  abortions  in 
China.  Nor  should  this  be  made  precondi- 
tion of  further  cutting  iMck  of  aid.  Not  only 
has  UNFPA  admitted  that  it  has  been  "in- 


strumental in  setting  up  the  infrastructure 
of  the  Chinese  program."  it  has  uncondi- 
tionally committed  $50  million  in  aid  over 
the  next  four  yean  to  the  program's  con- 
tinuance. The  tact  that  U.8.  aid  continues 
to  go  to  an  organization  that  supports  a  pro- 
gram so  tainted  with  abuses  makes  Ameri- 
cans sUent  accomplices  to  that  program. 
The  U.S.  ought  to  distance  itself  from 
forced  abortion  and  infanticide  completdy. 
morally  and  monetarily. 

A  total  cutoff  of  indirect  U.8.  aid  would 
not  end  the  Chinese  population-control  pro- 
gram. But  there  is  a  good  chance  such  a 
move  would  goad  P^ing  into  correcting  the 
worst  atniaes  of  its  program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  current  law  is  not  being  en- 
forced, inasmuch  as  U.S.  population 
money  has  been  flowing  into  UNFPA 
despite  its  intimate  involvement  with 
the  China  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  ciurent  problem  will  soon  be  rem- 
edied by  the  President  and  that, 
should  this  additional  language  on  co- 
ercive abortion  and  involimtary  sterili- 
zation in  H  Jl.  2577  beccnne  law.  it  will 
be  vigorously  enforced  notwithstand- 
ing AID'S  recent  past  history  in  this 
area. 


wo.  sst 

(Purpose:  To  direct  United  States  npn- 
sentatives  to  international  financial  institu- 
tions to  oppose  financing  certain  projects) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consldeFatlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Do- 
Mxmci],  for  himself,  Mr.  Oaxh.  Mr.  DsCos- 
ctn.  Mr.  BmcAMAM.  and  Mr.  Laxalt,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  389. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  digp^aed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  the  f  oUowlng  at  the  md  of  chapter  5: 
Sk;.  602.  (a)  United  States  active  partici- 
pation in  international  financial  institution 
activity  is  baaed  on  our  national  objective  of 
furthering  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  particu- 
lar the  developing  nations.  The  attainment 
of  this  national  objective  is  most  effectively 
realised  through  a  worid  economic  and  fi- 
nancial system  wlUch  Is  both  free  and 
stable.  Therefore,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
United  States  Congress  that  United  States 
financial  assistance  to  the  International  fi- 
nancial Institutions  should  be  primarily  di- 
rected to  those  projects  that  would  not  gen- 
erate excess  commodity  supplies  in  world 
maritets,  displace  private  investment  initia- 
tives or  foster  departures  from  a  market-ori- 
ented economy. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
Intruct  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  financial  institu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (d)  to  take  into 
account  in  their  review  of  loans,  credits,  or 
other  utilisation  of  the  resources  of  their  re- 
spective institutions,  the  effect  that  country 
adjustment  programs  would  have  upon  indi- 
vidual industry  sectors  and  international 
commodity  maikets  in  order  to— 
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(1)  mlnlmiiir  any  projected  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  such  sector  or  nuirkets  of  making 
such  loans,  credits,  or  utilisation  of  re- 
sources; and 

(3)  avoid  wherever  possible  government 
subsidisation  of  production  and  exports  of 
international  conmiodities  without  regard  to 
econiMnic  conditions  In  the  marlcets  for  such 
commodities. 

(c)  More  spedficaUy,  the  following  criteria 
should  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  a  vote  by 
the  respective  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector to  each  of  the  international  financial 
Institutions  described  in  subsection  (d) 
against  a  project  proposal  involving  the  cre- 
aticm  of  new  capacity  or  the  expansion,  im- 
provement, or  modification  of  mining, 
smelting,  refining,  and  fabricating  or  miner- 
als and  metal  products: 

(1)  Analysis  shows  that  the  risks,  returns. 
and  incentives  of  a  project  are  such  that  is 
could  be  financed  at  reasonable  terms  by 
commercial  lending  services. 

(3)  Analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cates that  surplus  capacity  In  the  industry 
for  the  primary  product  of  the  defined 
project  would  exist  over  half  the  period  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  project  because  of 
projected  world  demand  and  capacity  condi- 
tions. 

(3)  United  States  imports  of  the  commodi- 
ty constitute  less  than  SO  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  the  primary  product  in 
those  cases  where  the  United  States  is  the 
substantial  producer  of  such  commodities. 

(d)  The  international  financial  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  sutisectlons  (a)  and  (b) 
are  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Develc^mient.  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  ICadam  President, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Garn] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  had 
an  amendment  adopted  earlier  today 
that  would  instruct  the  U.S.  represent- 
atives to  the  World  Bank  and  other 
international  financial  institutions  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  further  loans  to 
finance  expanded  copper  production 
abroad. 

I  now  offer  an  amendment  that  es- 
tablishes an  American  policy  state- 
ment to  be  taken  into  account  when 
considering  the  use  of  funds  for  inter- 
national development  assistance.  If 
international  banks  have  a  choice  be- 
tween financing  a  product  such  as 
copper,  which  is  in  excess  supply,  and 
another  product  which  is  not,  they 
must  choose  the  latter. 

This  amendment  suggests  that  we 
could  better  use  our  international 
funding  for  situations  where  there  is  a 
real  economic  need,  instead  of  foster- 
ing the  production  of  glut  commod- 
lUes. 

Madam  President,  ttils  amendment 
is  designed  to  stop  wasting  money. 
The  world  has  excess  surplus  copper 
capacity.  There  can  be  no  economic 
development  for  these  countries  when 
they  use  World  Bank  or  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  re- 
soujTces  to  expand  into  an  already 
saturated  market. 

This  practice  defeats  the  World 
Bank's  purpose  of  raising  the  stand- 


ards of  living  in  developing  coimtries 
by  chalmellng  financial  resources  from 
developed  countries  to  the  developing 
world.  The  result  is  that  the  projects 
financed  aren't  needed  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

It  does  not  help  them  and  in  the 
case  of  copper,  the  practice  has  put 
one-thtrd  of  the  copi^er  miners  in  my 
State  ofut  of  work. 

The  first  amendment  simply  re- 
quires fche  United  States  to  vote  no  on 
any  capper  loan  before  the  various 
multilateral  banlcs. 

The  lecond  amendment  consists  of  a 
ITOllcy  statement.  It  reaffirms  our  com- 
mitment to  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment in  the  world.  Our  reason  for 
spending  money  for  the  World  Bank 
and  other  development  l>anks  is  reem- 
phasized,  that  is,  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  a  free  and  stable  global  econo- 
my. We  believe  that  these  funds 
should  be  primarily  directed  to 
projects  that  rely  on  market  forces  to 
survlvd. 

We  believe  that  fimds  shouldn't  be 
spent  for  projects  that  Increase  the 
world  capacity  for  commodities  that 
are  already  in  surplus. 

We  l)elieve  that  funds  should  not  be 
spent  on  projects  that  could  be  fi- 
nanced by  private  banks.  The  reason 
for  this  is  if  you  have  two  good 
projects,  for  example  copi>er,  and  one 
is  financed  with  World  Bank  or  Inter- 
Amerioan  Development  Bank  money 
at  terms  that  are  below  market  rates, 
and  one  project  is  financed  at  market 
rates,  the  project  that  the  World  Bank 
funds  has  an  advantage.  In  1983  the 
InterAmerican  Development  Bank 
made  a  loan  to  Codelco  for  $268  mil- 
lion at  8  percent  interest.  Over  the 
term  of  this  loan,  this  preferential 
rate  of  interest  will  save  Codelco  $168 
million.  It  is  not  fair  to  Phelps  Dodge 
or  Kennecott.  It's  not  fair  to  n.S. 
workers. 

Chllf  will  tell  you  that  they  are  the 
lowest  cost  producer  and  that  they 
have  s4>me  of  the  best  ore  in  the  world. 
If  that  is  the  case,  then  they  should  fi- 
nance their  expansions  and  modem- 
in  the  commercial  markets 
:e  our  companies  do. 

lendment  set  forth  some  con- 
ions  for   the   U.S.   representa- 
these  banks  to  take  into  ac- 
'hen  reviewing  loans: 

The^  are:  Effect  that  country  ad- 
justment programs  have  on  individual 
industry  sectors— like  copi>er. 

Whai  you  have  countries  depending 
on  on*  commodity  for  between  59  per- 
cent to  97  percent  of  their  export 
income,  country  adjustment  programs 
have  a  very  real  impact  on  industry 
sectorg— like  copper. 

This  is  why  the  amendment  gives 
these  instructions  to  the  U.S.  repre- 
sentatfves  to  the  various  banks. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
has  b«en  submitted  to  the  managers  of 
the  bill,  and  to  the  chairman  and 
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DOMENICI.  I  have  checked  It 
Senatior  iHomrc  and  with   his 


ranking  mlhority  member  of  the  ap- 
propriate subcommittee.  I  imderstand 
that  there  I  is  no  objection  to  the 
amendment^ 

Mr.  JOHVSTON.  Madam  President. 
I  am  not  lamlUar  with  this  amend- 
ment. I 

BCr. 
with 
staff.  I 

Mr.  JOHSSTON.  Madam  President, 
the  amendipent  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  ihe  aisle. 

Mr.  DOISENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I 

The  PI^SmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  389)  was 
agreed  to. 

CI.  Bfadam  President, 

insider  the  vote  by  which 

lent  was  agreed  to. 

I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Btf' 


Mr.  DO 

I  move  to 

the  ameni 

Mr 


3»0 

(Purpose:  Td  permit  States  to  retain  or 
"carry  ovetf'  5  t>ercent  of  their  allocations 
for  the  W|C  program  to  the  following 
fiscal  year)] 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendmient  at  the  desk  which  I  ask 
be  stated.    |  

The  PRlSmmO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ooldwater).  l^e  amendment  will  be 
stated.         I 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
HzLMS]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
390. 

Mr.  HEIIylS.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendmenibe  dispensed  with. 

The  PR^miNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  p.  11.  a^ter  line  9,  insert  the  following: 
"None  of  tha  funds  provided  under  this  Act 
for  the  special  supplemental  food  program 
for  women,  iaf ants,  and  children  shall  be  re- 
allocated exdept  to  the  extent  that  unspent 
funds  within]  any  State  exceed  S  per  centum 
of  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  a  State 
agency  undef  subsection  (i)  of  section  17  of 
the  (3iild  N^triUon  Act  of  1966  (42  U.8.C. 
1786(1))." 


Mr. 
amendment 
orderly 
Suppleme: 
women. 
This  pro] 
tlon  of  S 


Mr.  President,  this 
designed  to  improve  the 
tration  of  the  Special 
Food  Program  for 
,  and  children  [WIC]. 
incorporates  the  sugges- 
,te  administrators  and  re- 
flects a  rei^mmendation  being  made 
by  the  Oenieral  Accoimtlng  Office. 

Current  policy  requires  that  State 
agencies  emend  all  of  their  WIC  allo- 
cations during  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  appropriations  are  made. 
Toward  fbk  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  if 
all  funds  are  not  likely  to  be  exi}ended 
by  the  Sta|te  agency,  the  Department 
of  Agrlculliure  reapi>ortions,  or  reallo- 


cates, unexpended  funds  to  other 
States. 

The  result  of  the  policy  is  tremen- 
dous instability  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This  is  especially  true  when  addi- 
tional appropriations  are  made  late  in 
the  fiscal  year— such  as  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  recent  release  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  $76  million 
in  additional  WIC  fimdlng  for  fiscal 
year  1985  is  already  causing  States  to 
panic,  and  adopt  a  "use-it-or-lose-it" 
philosophy  in  program  management. 

This  is  an  understandable  reaction 
under  the  present  system  because 
State  agencies  will  otherwise  forfeit 
their  allocations.  The  system  causes 
instability.  Sometimes,  States  over- 
shoot the  mark  and  spend  more  than 
their  allocation,  restating  in  State  or 
lo<»l  expenditures  to  compensate  for 
the  overage.  Or.  conversely,  the  State 
may  have  to  make  reductions  in  case- 
loads to  stay  within  the  federally 
f imded  allocation. 

The  amendment  establishes  for 
fiscal  year  1985  the  same  principle 
which  applies  with  respect  to  most 
other  Federal  health  programs,  that 
is.  that  States  may  expend  appropria- 
tions in  the  following  fiscal  year. 
States  would  be  permitted  to  retain,  or 
carry  over,  up  to  5  percent  of  their 
WIC  allocations  which  remain  unobli- 
gated to  the  following  fiscal  year 
(fiscal  year  1986).  The  amendment  ap- 
plies only  to  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priations. A  permanent  change  is 
being  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  to 
the  authorizing  legislation  to  accom- 
plish the  same  flexibility  for  future 
fiscal  years. 

By  providing  this  flexibility.  States 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  losing 
their  allocations  to  other  States.  Only 
those  States  that  spend  less  than  95 
percent  of  their  allocations  would  for- 
feit some  of  their  all(xaition— that  is, 
all  unobligated  funds  except  for  the  5 
percent  of  the  allocation  which  may 
be  carried  over. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
that  the  funds  carried  over  would  be 
available  to  the  State  in  the  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  (1986)  without  affect- 
ing the  State's  aUocation  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  Thus,  this  amendment 
should  provide  greater  stability  in 
State  management  of  WIC  program 
caseloads  and  avoid  disruptive,  end-of- 
the-year  fluctuation. 

A  forthcoming  report  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  focuses  on  this 
and  other  managerial  functions  that 
need  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  CCXJHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  do  so  with  no 
criticism  at  all  for  the  effort  he  is 
maldng  to  ensure  that  the  ftmds  we 
appropriate  for  this  program,  ss  for  all 
other  Nutrition  and  Feeding  Pro- 
grams, be  used  in  the  most  efficient 


way  possible.  I  support  that  effort 
very  enthusiastically,  and  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  for 
his  leadership  in  helping  to  make  sure 
that  the  funds  that  are  appropriated 
for  these  purposes  are  used  wisely  and 
that  the  money  goes  to  provide  tooA 
and  benefits  for  those  who  are  sought 
to  be  served  by  the  program. 

We  do  not  like  to  see  money  wasted 
through  administrative  mismanage- 
ment of  these  programs,  and  I  Imow 
that  that  is  the  motivating  force 
behind  the  Senator  which  leads  him  to 
make  this  suggestion  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

We  do  not  have  in  this  bill  any  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the 
Women,  Infants,  and  Children  Feed- 
ing Program.  Last  fall,  when  we  ^>- 
proved  the  appropriation  level  for  the 
WIC  program  for  this  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  had  not  requested  the 
full  amount  of  funds  that  were  pro- 
jected to  l>e  needed  to  fimd  the  exist- 
ing caseload  of  the  program.  In  addi- 
tion, the  February  budget  request 
from  the  administration  showed  that 
the  allocation  of  fimds  for  this  fiscal 
year  would  result  in  a  projected  short- 
fall of  some  $76,417,000.  The  only 
reason  that  the  other  body  even  con- 
sidered the  inclusion  of  language  relat- 
ing to  this  program  in  connection  with 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
was  to  remove  a  restriction  imixised  on 
the  availability  of  funds  which  condi- 
tlcmed  the  release  of  a  portion  of  these 
moneys  on  the  receipt  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  supplemental  budget 
request. 

In  the  time  between  the  passage  of 
the  House  bill  and  the  maiicup  here  in 
the  Senate,  the  administration  agreed 
to  request  the  release  of  the 
$76,417,000  to  fully  fimd  this  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Therefore.  In  our  committee  we  have 
no  request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. There  is  no  language  In  our 
bill  relating  to  the  WIC  Pro^iun.  so 
there  is  really  no  provision  in  our  bill 
to  which  this  amendment  wotild 
relate.  The  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  funds  provided 
for  in  this  act  for  the  Si)ecial  Supple- 
mental Food  Program,  to  me,  would  be 
ineffective  and  would  not  reallocate 
fimds,  because  there  are  no  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  supplemental  i4>propria- 
tions  bilL  The  appropriation  was 
really  made  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
1985  appropriations  bill  that  has  previ- 
ously been  enacted  and  signed  into 
law. 

The  House  language  simply  purport- 
ed to  delete  the  restriction  on  the 
availability  of  ftmds  and  the  condition 
of  that  restriction  which  required  a 
budget  request  from  the  President  to 
Congress. 

That  request  was  transmitted  from 
the  President  to  Congress  on  Jime  7, 


1985,  and  therefore  makes  the  House 
language  unnecessary. 

Let  me  also  say  this,  Mr.  President. 
This  program  has  to  be  reauthorized 
this  year.  Hearings  are  being  held  in 
the  legislative  committee.  There  are 
proposals  for  requiring  a  different  way 
of  allocating  funds  to  the  State— dif- 
ferent from  the  procedure  now  used, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
of  the  proponents  of  this  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chairman  of 
the  Nutrition  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Dole,  has  a  proposal  that  will  change 
the  way  these  funds  are  allocated  so 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  shortage 
in  one  State  or  a  surplus  in  another, 
that  situation  could  be  handled  in  a 
different  way  from  current  practice. 

I  personally  talked  with  some  State 
WIC  directors  Just  recently  who  were 
meeting  in  Washington  about  the  very 
problem,  that  is  addressed  in  this 
amendment.  I  got  the  impression  from 
my  talking  with  them  that  a  change  in 
current  procedure  at  this  time  would 
be  very  disruptive  and  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
sought  in  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate. 

What  we  are  seeing,  then,  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  we  change  a  procedure 
for  handling  these  fimds,  and  that  we 
change  it  right  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  We  are  hoping  that  the 
Senate  will  not  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment. We  think  the  current  procedure 
for  redistribution  to  other  States 
where  there  are  greater  needs  for  the 
use  of  the  funds  is  a  better  way  than 
changing  the  procedure  right  at  this 
point  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Again,  we  are  at  a  point  in  the  legis- 
lative process  where  if  the  procedure 
does  need  to  be  revised,  it  should  be 
done  by  the  legislative  committee. 
They  have  that  under  review  now,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  refrain  from 
making  a  decision  on  this  proposal 
today  and  defer  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Just  for 
the  RscoRD,  I  will  say  that  there  is  no 
Senator  In  this  body  for  whom  I  have 
greater  respect  than  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi.  He  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  he 
does  an  enormous  amount  of  worlt. 

Where  the  cheese  binds  on  this  is 
that  there  are  nine  States  that  benefit 
from  the  existing  situation  and  41 
States  which  do  not,  and  a  list  of  the 
States  has  been  placed  on  each  Sena- 
tor's desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  outlining  those 
States  that  have  previously  forfeited 
unspent  WIC  funds  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Sam  U.S.  Dvalmait  d  Hvotmt. 

Mr.  HKIiMS.  Second,  the  administra- 
tion strongly  supports  this  amend- 
ment as  do  administrators  all  around 
the  country.  I  noted  in  my  preptuvd 
remarks,  which  I  did  not  deliver  in  the 
interest  of  time,  that  there  appeared 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
this  week  a  representative  of  the  C3ren- 
eral  Accounting  Office  who  focused  on 
this  and  other  managerial  functions 
that  in  the  words  of  the  OAO  need  to 
be  improved. 

Mr.  Brian  Crowley  testified,  on  June 
17,  outlining  the  findings  from  the 
report  that  is  forthcoming  from  the 
GAO.  Let  me  quote  him. 

He  said: 

Local  agency  staff  told  us  that  when  sub- 
stantial growth  funds  become  available  and/ 
or  when  fund  reallocation  provide  addition- 
al funds.  WIC  frequently  becomes  "a  num- 
bers game"  where  the  number  of  applicants 
enrolled  becomes  more  important  than  their 
relative  vulnerability  and  need  for  WIC. 
State  and  local  officials  who  were  talked 
with  said  that  states  should  be  permitted  to 
carry  over  their  tuspent  WIC  funds  (up  to  a 
certain  limit)  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  timend- 
ment  does,  Mr.  President.  I  continue 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Crowley.  He  said: 

Several  (Food  and  Nutrition)  Service  man- 
agement initiatives  regarding  how  WIC 
funds  are  allocated  to.  and  managed  by. 
state  and  local  agencies  hold  promise  for  im- 
proving the  funding  process  and  bringing 
more  stability  to  the  program's  manage- 
ment. 

As  a  way  to  bring  greater  stability  and 
predictability  to  WIC  program  funding,  our 
draft  report  points  out  the  need  for  the  Sec- 
retary (of  Agriculture)  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  peri- 
odic recapture  and  reallocation  of  unused 
WIC  funds,  and  to  authorized  state  agencies 
to  carry  over  their  unspent  WIC  funds  (up 
to  a  certain  limit)  to  the  next  year. 

The  draft  report  describes  the  result 
of  the  existing  S3^tem  in  undermining 
the  targeting  of  benefits  to  those 
groups  among  the  potentially  eligible 
population  that  are  the  most  vulnera- 


ble and  thus  likely  to  benefit  most 
from  program  participation. 

The  .  .  .  practice  of  recovering  and  reallo- 
cating funds  previously  allocated  among 
states  has  .  .  .  conditioned  the  operating  in- 
centives of  WIC  managers  and  in  some  cases 
has  placed  a  premium  on  obtaining  and 
spending  funds  to  increase  caseloads  quickly 
as  opposed  to  the  measured  and  deliberate 
building  of  caseloads  through  targeting. 

The  GAO  notes  that  "the  composi- 
tion of  WIC  caseloads  and  the  degree 
of  effort  being  made  by  state  and  local 
WIC  agencies  to  target  benefits  to 
higher  risk  categories  of  potential  eli- 
gibles"  have  to  been  factors  considered 
in  past  reodlocations. 

The  OAO  reported: 

.  .  .  Local  agency  officials  often  told  us 
that  at  times  they  came  under  pressure 
from  state  agency  officials  to  meet  or 
exceed  caseload  assignments  made  by  the 
sute  agency  and  to  do  all  they  could  to 
avoid  having  an  unexpended  administrative 
fund  at  the  end  of  the  program 
year  .  .  .  Local  agency  officials  told  us  that, 
during  periods  of  rapid  caaeload  buildup 
(which  generally  occur  during  the  latter 
months  of  a  program  year),  they  often  have 
been  told  to  do  whatever  is  neoessitfy  to  fa- 
cilitate enrollment  of  new  paurtidpants  and 
expedite  the  expenditure  of  available  funds. 
Such  steps  might  indude  paying  overtime  to 
clinic  staff,  hiring  additional  staff,  extend- 
ing hours  of  clinic  operation,  and  aaressive- 
ly  advertising  the  availability  of  WIC  bene- 
fits. Some  officials  alao  suggested  that  pur- 
chases of  supplies,  equipment,  and  other 
goods  and  services  under  these  circum- 
stances could  help  ensure  iw»«w«tit«  uae  of 
available  funds  and  preclude  the  return  of 
unexpended  funds  to  the  Service  after  the 
end  of  the  program  year." 

Officials  in  the  five  States  surveyed 
by  the  OAO— California,  Illinois, 
Nevada,  M1nnesot8i,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia—cited the  need  for  couryover  au- 
thority. 
According  to  the  OAO  report: 
Citing  the  difficulty  of  precisely  project- 
ing and  managing  participation  and  expend- 
iture levels  from  month  to  month  while  at- 
tempting to  avoid  overspending  or  under- 
spending, some  state  and  local  officials  have 


suggested  that  a  limited  carryover  authority 
of  3  to  5  percent  of  a  sUte's  yearly  alloca- 
tion would  give  them  increased  management 
flexibility  and  would  promote  more  effec- 
tive use  of  funds. 

Now,  there  is  much  more  which  Sen- 
ators may  find  in  the  printed  record, 
but  I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  go  into  that.  But  we  checked 
with  administrators,  Iilr.  President, 
around  the  country  and  let  me  give 
you  Just  a  couple  of  brief  typical  state- 
ments. The  WIC  director  from  the 
State  of  Florida.  BCiss  Anne  Rhodes 
stdd: 

"Carryover"  authority  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  us.  but  only  if  it  would  not  affect  the 
next  year's  allocation. 

This  amendment  does  not.  She  says: 
Florida  is  one  of  those  states  that  has 
always  exercised  fiscal  responsibility  for 
WIC  funds  and  as  a  result  has  been  penal- 
ized every  year  when  the  program  received 
additional  funds  late  in  the  fiscal  year.  This 
provision  would  be  especially  important  to 
us  this  year  considering  the  recent  release 
of  f  uU  FY  85  funding  .  .  . 

We  feel  that  5%  would  be  an  appropriate 
percentage.  This  amount  would  allow  us 
some  flexibility  in  planning  WIC  program 
operations  and  result  In  more  efficient  utili- 
sation of  funds." 

Ms.  Audrey  Koehn,  Wisconsin's  WIC 
director,  writing  before  OBfB's  release 
of  the  $76  million,  responded: 

The  Wisconsin  WIC  Program  supports 
legislation  that  would  permit  the  carryover 
of  funds  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  in 
order  to  maximize  allocations.  Five  percent 
would  be  the  appropriate  percentage  for 
carryover. 

Curyover  authority  would  be  helpful  to 
aU  WIC  Programs  in  the  present  fiscal  year 
given  the  current  impoundment  situation 
and  uncertainties  for  the  upcoming  year. 

Ms.  Alice  Lenihan  of  North  Carolina 
responded: 

The  North  Carolina  WIC  program  would 
welcome  your  support  for  a  change  in  legis- 
lation which  would  enable  states  to  carry 
forward  5%  of  unexpended  funds  into  the 
next  fiscal  year.  .  .  .  The  proposed  change 
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in  the  legisUtlon  would  be  helpful  in  the 
present  f isckl  year. 

We  have  had  any  number  of  com- 
ments from  the  people  who  are  on  the 
ground  in  the  field  administering 
these  programs  and  I  think  without 
exception— I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  has  not  ad- 
vocated precisely  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  essenUal.  I  think  it  is  fair.  It 
certainly  is  approved  by  41  States  out 
of  the  50.  So  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  will  defer  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  whether  I 
should  seek  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  suggestion.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceed  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Borzn]  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Moynihan]  is 
atoent  because  of  a  death  in  the 
family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  MonnHAir]  would  vote 
"nay". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  131  Leg.] 
TEA&-40 
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Mount  St.  Helens  needs  to  be  author- 
ized and  put  into  place. 
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Borei 

Sol  the  amendment  (No.  390)  was  re- 
jected.  

Mf.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mt.  HATFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre^  to.  ' 

Ttte  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

UfKHDIIKRT  no.  391 

(Puitese:  To  authorize  the  VS.  Army  Corps 

of  jEnglneers  to  construct,  operate,  and 
ktain  a  single  retention  structure  for 

co^troUing  sediment  flowing  from  erup- 

tiobs  of  Mount  St.  Helens) 

Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
imn|ediate  consideration^ 

THe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Tie  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ttaje  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Evans], 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Cknnoii.  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  391. 

EVANS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing I  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
witl). 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  60,  strike  lines  9-26,  on  page  61, 
strllBe  lines  1-25,  on  page  62,  strike  lines  1- 
23;  and  Insert  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  construct,  operate  and 
maiatJiln  a  sediment  retention  structure 
nea^  the  confluence  of  the  Toutle  and 
Ore^n  Rivers,  Washington,  with  such  design 
features  and  associated  downstream  actions 
as  ate  necessary". 

I4r.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Seijator  Oorton,  that  directs  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  move  for- 
waid  on  a  single  retention  structure  to 
control  sediment  flowing  from  erup- 
tioQs  of  Mount  St.  Helens. 

It  has  been  over  5  years  since  the 
May  18,  1980,  eruption.  The  corps  has 
spetit  over  $350  million  to  date  for 
emergency  dredging  and  levee  protec- 
tioi  I.  Yet,  the  commtmities  along  the 


ident.  the  eruptions  of 
Helens  deposited  3  billion 
of  imconsolldated  sedi- 
e  North  Fork  Toutle  River, 
increased  the  threat  of 
ong  the  Cowlitz  River  and 
navigation  in  the  Colum- 
The  most  effective  method 
Cowlitz  River  flood  pro- 
tection and  uninterrupted  Columbia 
River  navigation,  I  believe,  is  to  trap 
sediment!  in  the  upper  Toutle  by 
means  ol  a  single  retention  structure 
at  the  OBeen  River  site. 
Let  me  {explain  this  legislation. 
First.  \i  would  authorize  the  corps  to 
construct  a  single  retention  structure 
and  beg^  land  acquisition.  I  would 
also  like  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a 
project  in  which  uncertainties  associ- 
ated with  both  annual  and  total  ero- 
sion rates  exist.  But  this  should  not 


preclude 


a  definitive  decision  now  as 


to  whether  we  construct  or  dredge. 

I  have  studied  the  dredging  option 
carefullsH  and  I  remain  convinced  that 
dredging  does  not  provide  the  consist- 
ent flood  protection  necessary  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  the  communities  along 
the  Cowlitz  River. 

It  is  iinportant  to  stress  that  one 
storm  ei^nt  can  change  flood  protec- 
tion n\«nbers  dramatically.  So  a 
margin  ol  safety  must  be  consistently 
maintained.  Dredging  does  not  offer  a 
safeguard  against  back-to-back  storm 
events  or  mudflows.  Water  conditions 
under  these  circumstances  would  pre- 
vent dredging  equipment  from  even 
entering  the  river.  Consequently, 
there  w*uld  be  insufficient  time  be- 
tween ftorms.  particularly  during 
winter  lionths,  to  dredge  sufficiently 
to  reestablish  storm  protection. 

Furthermore,  dredging  would  re- 
quire filling  all  possible  sites  with 
dredge  spoils.  The  consequences  would 
be  sever^.  It  would  be  necessary  to  fill 
most  sitte  beyond  a  beneficial  use  ele- 
vation, hundreds  of  acres  of  wetlands 
would  bf  filled,  and  fisheries  and  ri- 
parian ateas  would  be  disturbed.  Miles 
of  streaj^  bank  would  have  to  be  rip- 
rapped  ior  erosion  would  continue. 
Oround  water  tables  and  drainage  pat- 
terns would  be  disrupted.  The  costs  of 
these  ifipacts  would  continue  for 
many  yefirs. 

Secon4.  it  would  authorize  dredging 
to  remove  material  that  is  either 
downstream  of  the  site  or  has  passed 
downstream  during  construction. 
There  iai  an  immediate  and  continuing 
problem!  of  dealing  with  volcanic  sedi- 
ment that  builds  up  in  the  Toutle  and 
Cowlitz  'Rivers.  The  corps  is  already 
authoriaed,  I  believe,  to  consistently 
maintain  100-year  protection  untU  per- 
manent 
ed.  So. 


solutions  are  fully  implement- 
wlth  regard  to  dredging,  the 


amendment  we  are  offering  today 
could  be  construed  as  merely  replacing 
existing  authority. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  corps 
to  operate  and  maintain  this  unique 
project  in  which  there  are  no  estab- 
lished policies  or  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  to 
assure  that  the  communities  located 
along  the  Cowlitz  River— such  as 
Longvlew-Kelso.  Castle  Rock,  and  Lex- 
ington—do not  live  any  longer  under 
the  threat  of  flooding. 

This  authorization  allows  the  pre- 
ferred solution  to  be  carried  forward 
in  line  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
report. 

I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  has  been  approved  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington 
in  sponsoring  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Washington 
State  who  offered  the  amendment 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EVANS.  I  am  pleased  to  jrield. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator,  as  I 
understand  it,  did  splice  the  last  sen- 
tence to  an  original  amendment  he 
had  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  EVANS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  friend  and 
colleague  Senator  E}vans  in  requesting 
authorization  in  the  1985  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  a  sediment  retaining 
structure  made  necessary  by  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Mount  St.  Helens  volcano. 

On  May  18,  1985,  after  nearly  2 
months  of  tremors  and  seismic  activi- 
ty. Mount  St.  Helens  exploded  in  a 
cataclysmic  volcanic  eruption  that  dis- 
placed an  estimated  4  billion  cubic 
yards  of  material  onto  the  land  and 
into  the  atmosphere.  More  than  235 
square  miles  of  national  forest  and  pri- 
vate lands  were  devastated  by  the  ex- 
plosion, hot  gasses.  pumice,  mud  flows, 
and  ash. 

The  eruption  and  resulting  mud 
flows  deposited  an  estimated  3  billion 
cubic  yards  of  mud.  ash.  and  debris  in 
the  watershed  above  the  Green  and 
Toutle  Rivers,  tributaries  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. One  billion  cubic  yards  of  this 
material  is  expected  to  reach  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

This  unconsolidated  mass  of  debris 
tuuigs  like  the  Sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  people  living  below  and  threatens 
the  very  existence  of  all  industry 
which  relies  on  the  Columbia/Snake 
River  system. 

That  is  why  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
State.  We  are  pleased  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  391)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMnmimrr  ro.  ssa 
(Purpose:  To  require  the  distribution   of 

payments  equal  to  7S  percent  of  the  enti- 
tlement   of    local    educational    agencies 

under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  September 

30, 1950,  relating  to  impact  aid) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mothihaii].  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
WncKEHl,  for  Mr.  Mothirah,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  392. 

On  page  118,  between  lines  12  and  13. 
insert  the  following: 

SCHOOL  ASSISTAHCE  HI  FEDKRAIXT  AFTICTED 
AREAS 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  distrib- 
ute funds  appropriated  under  title  m  of 
Public  Iaw  98-619  under  the  heading 
"School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas"  for  entitlements  under  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-flrst  Congress)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  such  entitlements  in 
order  to  assure  that  such  agencies  receive  75 
percent  of  the  amount  to  which  such  agen- 
cies were  entitled  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
distribution  required  by  this  paragraph 
shall  take  effect  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Abohor  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2577.  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  that  would  ensure  that  all  school 
districts  entitled  to  payments  under 
section  2  of  the  Federal  Impact  Aid 
Program  (PJi.  81-874)  receive  their  al- 
locations in  a  timely  manner. 

In  the  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education  Appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1085  (PX.  »8-«19). 
Congress  appropriated  $22  million  for 
section  2.  Moneys  awarded  under  this 
section  comi>ensate  approximately  100 
school  districts  across  the  Nation  in 
which  the  Federal  Oovemment  owns  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  property. 
Section  2  funding  helps  to  offset  the 
loss  of  tax  revenues  from  these  prop- 
erties. 

I  recently  learned  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  unnecessarily 
delayed  the  payment  of  section  2  enti- 
tlements for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
School  districts  eligible  for  section  2 
funding,  such  as  the  Highland  Falls- 


Fort  Montgomery  School  District  in 
New  Yoik  State,  cannot  afford  to  have 
these  payments  withheld. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Weickxb. 
for  his  assistance  with  this  matter.* 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mothi- 
hait]  who  is  necessarily  absent  due  to 
a  death  in  his  immediate  family,  has 
offered  this  amendment,  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, regarding  school  district  pay- 
ments under  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Impact  Aid  Program.  I  am  offering  the 
amendment  in  his  behalf  and  have  al- 
ready submitted  his  statement  for  the 
Record.  Tills  amendment  merely  en- 
sures that  local  education  agencies  re- 
ceive the  payments  to  which  they  are 
entitled  within  30  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  supplemental.  I  ivge  pas- 
sage of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
nectlcut  yield  to  me  briefljr? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut on  this  amendment.  He  te 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  this 
subject.  I  am  ranldng  member.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  requires  no  money,  it 
makes  sense,  and  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  amendment  (No.  392)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHDHKirT  HO.  3»S 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mkl- 
CHBtl  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
S93. 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
The  State  Department  shall  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  the  rights  and  safety 
of  John  Unooln  Tamboer  during  bis  extra- 
dition to  the  country  of  Colombia  for  trial 
In  that  country  and  subsequent  actions  of 
the  courts  or  government  of  Colombia. 

Mr.  IfELCHER.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  treaty  of  extradition  with  the 
country  of  Colombia.  This  is  the  first 
instance  when  Colombia  will  have 
used  the  treaty  to  ask  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  an  American  citizen.  This  citi- 
zen, Mr.  Tamboer.  is  accused  by  offi- 
cials in  Colombia  of  having  participat- 
ed in  a  marijuana  shipment  from  Co- 
lombia in  1978. 
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Due  process  in  this  country  had 
been  followed  and  the  courts  have 
found  that  there  is  probable  cause  and 
that  extradition  should  f  oUow.  Howev- 
er, because  of  the  state  of  siege  de- 
clared by  Colombia  from  1981  to  1984 
and  the  actions  that  have  occurred  in 
Colombia  that  have  been  attributed  to 
drug  traffickers.  Mr.  Tamboer  Is  in 
fear  of  his  life.  He  is  not  so  much  in 
fear  of  the  trial  and  the  findings  of 
the  courts  of  Colombia  as  he  is  in  fear 
of  attempts  on  his  life  while  he  is  in 
Colombia. 

For  that  reason.  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment, to  direct  the  State  Department 
to  use  all  possible  means  of  protecting 
his  rights  and  his  safety  during  the  ex- 
tradition period,  the  extradition  proce- 
dure, and  during  the  time  of  standing 
trial  and  whatever  subsequent  actions 
may  be  taken  that  stem  from  that 
trial  in  Colombia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRs  a  statement  by  Mr.  Tamboer, 
also  a  letter  from  the  law  firm 
representing  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

STATDIIirr  OP  JOB*  LnicoLR  Tamboes 

DntU  April,  1978. 1  had  been  Uving  pemui- 
nently  in  Montana  and  had  been  for  about 
fifteen  (IS)  yeara,  and  working  as  a  Cattle 
Rancher.  At  that  time,  after  some  business 
problems,  I  left  the  ranching  operation  in 
Montana  and  moved  to  Florida.  I  became  as- 
sociated with  a  man  named  Norman  Wolf- 
son  (now  deceased)  on  a  project  re-building 
a  doEen  incompleted  new  homes  in  a  Black 
neighborhood  of  Port  Lauderdale.  Through- 
out that  summer,  I  had  constantly  sought  a 
way  to  return  to  the  Ranch  and  Cattle  busi- 
ness In  this  country  or  another  country. 

Early  in  September  or  late  August,  Mr. 
WoUaon  informed  me  that  be  had  the  name 
of  a  person  in  Colombia  who  owned  a  large 
farm  and  cattle  operation  and  if  I  wanted 
to,  he  would  try  to  get  me  an  introduction 
to  see  if  there  were  any  opportunities  in  a 
ranch  in  South  America.  Colombia  is  known 
as  a  large  cattle  raising  countoy. 

I  flew  to  BarranquiUa,  Colombia  on 
Avianca  Airlines  and  called  the  man,  Jorge 
Mejica,  the  name  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Wolf- 
son.  Mr.  Mejica  invited  me  to  visit  his  large 
farm  operation  which  was  located  near  the 
town  of  Valladupar.  During  this  short 
period  in  BarranQuilla.  I  also  met  several 
other  people.  Including  Savio  Rodriguez  and 
others  whose  names  I  cannot  recall.  I  spoke 
virtually  no  Spanish,  although  the  above 
mentioned  spoke  seme  English. 

After  a  couple  of  days  in  the  hotel  in  Bar- 
anquiUa.  I  traveled  with  Mr.  Mejica  to  his 
farm  at  Valladupar  where  I  was  invited  to 
stay  for  a  few  days.  This  was  a  large  farm 
and  cattle  operation.  While  I  was  there, 
there  were  always  other  Colombians  in  the 
area.  They  spoke  very  little  or  no  English. 
During  this  period,  I  had  shown  a  small  in- 
terest in  airplanes  since  there  was  a  small 
crop  spraying  business  near  the  farm.  Also, 
Mejica  and  I  tatted  a  lot  about  various  sub- 
jects; one  fact  being  that  I  had  a  pilot's  li- 
cense and  experience  sailing  in  the  Baha- 


After  a  couple  of  days  on  the  farm,  Majica 
informed  me  they  were  flying  a  load  of 


to  an  Island  in  the  Bahamas  and 
told  tne  that  they  would  like  me  to  go  on 
the  slrplane  since  I  spoke  English,  had  an 
undoTBtandlng  of  air  navigation,  and  some 
limited  experience  sailing  In  various  areas  of 
the  Bahamas  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to 
be  Iqvolved  and  that  I  had  never  been  to 
that  part  of  the  Bahamas.  But  that  seemed 
to  matter  little,  since  they  se«ned  to  need 
an  Bilgllsh  speaking  person  on  the  plane  to, 
I  sui>po8e,   communicate   with   the  Baha- 

iMs  now  extremely  nervous  since  I  did 
not  Know  where  I  was  located  In  the  Coun- 
try q>eclflcaUy.  I  had  no  contact  other  than 
the  people  on  the  farm,  and  I  was  never 
alone.  Since  I  now  Imew  about  the  oper- 
atioa  I  became  very  fearful  for  my  safety. 
The  Colombians  assured  me  that  this  type 
of  operation  was  normal  In  Colombia  and 
done  all  the  time,  and  that  all  of  the  proper 
authorities  had  been  paid  off  to  prevent 
problenu  to  the  people  involved. 

At  this  point,  I  did  not  want  to  go  on  the 
operation  and  I  was  afraid  to  speak  out 
against  it. 

Onp  morning,  I  was  awakened  very  early 
and  several  of  us,  including  Mejica,  got  Into 
a  Je«p.  I  d<Ha't  know  the  other  names.  A 
cou{4e  were  young  Colombians  who  evident- 
ly wf re  to  go  on  the  plane  for  reasons  un- 
known to  me. 

I  was  told  to  bring  my  bags  and  belongings 
and  the  others  had  the  baggage  they 
brought.  We  drove  several  hours  to  a 
remote  air  strip  in  the  bush  country.  No 
plane  was  there  and  no  marijuana  was  v>- 
pareot,  although  there  were  many  people  in 
the  area,  possibly  twenty  (20)  or  twenty-five 
(35). 

I  was  kept  away  from  the  others  for  sever- 
al hours  and  although  I  was  not  imder 
arm^  guard.  I  was  never  alone.  I  felt  that  I 
was  m  grave  danger  and  did  not  know  what 
to  dd  This  was  a  very  remote  area  and  I  had 
no  idea  where  I  was  or  how  to  get  back  to 
dvUlcatlon  or  what  would  happen  if  I  tried. 

Tl^  people  I  saw  near  me  acted  very  nerv- 
ous And  I  became  more  frightened  for  my 
safelv,  feeling  that  I  was  not  only  under  a 
serious  threat  from  this  group  of  people, 
but  also  from  the  Colombian  authorities. 

My  bag  which  contained  my  passport, 
aom4  travel  money  and  my  return  ticket  to 
the  United  Stetea  had  been  taken  with  the 
othet  luggage  someplace  else.  At  some 
period  during  the  day,  I  felt  that  I  would  be 
in  certain  danger  if  I  stayed  any  longer.  I 
saw  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the 
area, and  I  took  off  Into  the  bush  with  only 
soma  money  I  had  in  my  pocket. 

I  left  the  area,  became  lost  and  later 
fouiyl  a  road  where  I  was  able  to  get  a  ride 
In  a  truck  and  then  on  some  buses.  Eventu- 
ally tnaking  my  way  back  to  the  Barranqui- 
Ua ttrea.  I  reported  my  passport  lost  at  a 
Polise  Station  and  received  a  paper  from 
the  Police  Station  which  permitted  me  to 
I  spent  several  more  days  In  the  Bar- 
area  and  then  boarded  an  Avlaoca 
le  and  flew  back  to  Miami.  Arriving,  I 
led  through  Immigrations  and  Cus- 
toms, showing  them  the  docimient  stating 
the  loss  of  my  passport  and  entered  the 
United  States  unquestioned. 

I  lUul  no  part  in  the  marijuana  operation. 
I  fotmulated  no  plans  and  I  offered  no  as- 
slstikice  to  further  the  progress  of  the  oper- 
atioa.  Before  meeting  those  people,  I  knew 
notUing  of  the  operation  or  their  plans. 

Ttte  position  that  the  Colombiuts  tried  to 
f  orof  me  into  was  only  that  of  a  person  who 
could  speak  English  in  case  of  emergency 
and  icould  determine  If  they  had  found  the 
proper  island  once  there. 
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My  part  or  lack  of  part  would  not  have 
had  any  effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  oper- 
ation In  any  way.  I  was  an  unwilling  hostage 
who  was  lorced  and  threatened  to  comply 
with  their  peeds. 

I  felt  all  along  that  my  life  could  be  seri- 
ously in 
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!r,  once  they  bad  told  me 
operation  and  that  I  had  to  use 
breakaway. 

my  baggage  was  probably  placed 

le  at  the  air  strip  with  the  other 

to  go  with  the  people 

trip.  The  bag,  money,  clothing 

le  ticket  were  probably  stolen  by 

during  the  seizure,  leaving 

irt  on  the  plane. 

EMxasoii,  RonPLnr, 

nnxLD^t  CHn.D8, 
Portland,  MS.  June  14. 1985. 
Re:  Johii  Lincoln  Tamboer. 
Senator  J<|hii  Mx»7Hn. 
V.&Senai 
Wathinfftdn,  DC. 

Dkak  SsiiATOR  Mkt,cwxii-  This  office  repre- 
sents John  Lincoln  Tamboer  who  is  current- 
ly in  protective  custody  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts! **  *  federal  Fugitive  from  Jus- 
tice. An  actradition  request  from  the  Re- 
public of  jColombia  has  prompted  extradi- 
tion proceedings  against  Mr.  Tamboer.  Co- 
lombia ha|  requested  him  to  be  returned  to 
their  couijtry  and  face  charges  that  he  vio- 
lated the  (Colombian  Law  on  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking.  Basically,  they  alleged 
that  on  September  10,  1978,  Mr.  Tamboer 
to  take  part  in  the  loading  and/or  flight 
of  a  DC-^  aircraft  which  was  to  be  loaded 
luana  for  flight  to  an  unknown 
Six  years  later,  Colmnbla  made 
luest  to  the  United  States  for 
of  Tamober.  It  should  be  noted 
ite  of  Limitations  under  U.S. 
>lred.  Mr.  Tamboer  was  arrested 
2,  1984.  Proper  documentation 
led  within  sixty  (00)  days  In  order 
with  the  Treaty  of  Extradition, 
by-ninth  (59)  day,  the  documenta- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  United  States'  At- 
torney's office  In  Boston. 

Prom  tUe  start,  Mr.  Tamboer's  refusal  to 
waive  extsadltion  and  return  to  Colombia  to 
defend  hanself  has  been  based  upon  his 
well-founded  fears  that  a  return  to  Colom- 
bia would  reaiilt  in  certain  death. 

It  Is  sunmltted  that  these  fears  are  well- 
founded  faeeauae: 

(1)  On  April  SO,  1984,  the  Justice  Minister 
of  Colombia,  Rodrlgo  Lara  Bonllla  was  as- 

by  alleged  narcotics  traffickers. 
Until  that  time.  President  Betancur  of  Co- 
lombia refused  to  extradite  Colombian  na- 
tionals to  any  foreign  countries. 

(2)  On  May  1.  1984,  a  State  of  Seige  was 
declared  111  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

(S)  On  kovember  16,  1984,  Embassy  offi- 
cials received  a  threat  from  coke  smugglers, 
"Five  Americans  would  be  killed  for  each 
Colombian  extradited  to  the  United 
States.  .  .] ." 

(4)  On  November  33,  1084.  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Bogota  announced  that 
ten  (10)  U.S.  diplomats  and  their  families 
had  left  Colombia  because  of  threats  from 
drug  traffickers. 

(5)  On 'November  27,  1984,  a  bomb  be- 
lieved to  have  been  placed  by  drug  traffick- 
ers exploded  near  the  United  States  Embas- 
sy, kllllna  a  Colombian  woman  and  wound- 
ing elght^8)  others. 

(8)  On  December  26,  1984,  the  United 
States  Aiabassador  Lewis  Tambs  left  Colom- 
bia due  tci  threats  from  drug  traffickers. 
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(7)  The  New  York  Times  on  January  18, 
1985,  suted  that  Intelligence  reporta  indi- 
cated that  Colombia  drug  traffickers  were 
plotting  to  kidnap  or  kill  children  of  Ameri- 
can diplomats. 

(8)  The  current  Justice  Minister  declared 
that  a  "war  to  the  end"  existed  between 
drug  traffickers  and  the  United  States  citi- 
zens. 

(9)  We  have  been  advised  by  Colombian 
defense  attorneys  that  a  direct  threat 
against  Tamboer  has  been  made.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  he  would  be  a  prime  target 
for  the  terrorist  drug  traffickers. 

Should  John  Lincoln  Tamboer  be  "sacri- 
ficed" in  the  United  States'  efforts  in  the 
war  against  drugs?  His  death  appears  a  cer- 
tainty if  he  is  returned  and  his  alleged  role 
was  minimal  at  best,  even  If  he  were  to  be 
convicted  of  the  crime.  It  is  our  belief  that 
the  Colombian  drug  traffickers  feel  Tam- 
boer's death  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
United  States  In  honoring  the  Extradition 
Treaty,  which  would,  in  turn,  stop  the  Co- 
lombian government  from  honoring  that 
treaty.  Mr.  Tamboer  would  be  the  first 
United  States  citizen  extradited  to  a  coun- 
try under  a  "state  of  seige".  The  issue  the 
United  States  must  face  is  whether  its  duty 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  inhumane  treat- 
ment is  outweighed  by  the  benefits  that 
may  or  may  not  follow  from  honoring  the 
Extradition  Treaty. 

Mr.  Tamboer  has  been  involved  in  a 
lengthy  and  thorough  legal  battle  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  his  extradition.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  brief  filed  by  his  de- 
fense team  and  urge  you  to  take  a  moment 
to  review  it  carefully  as  it  outlines,  with  sup- 
porting docimientation,  our  concerns  for 
Mr.  Tamboer's  fate  should  the  State  De- 
partment honor  the  Extradition  Treaty.  I 
believe  you  will  reach  the  conclusion  that 
we  have— Mr.  Tamboer's  safekeeping  will  be 

difficult.     If    not    Impossible,     to     mutnt^iln 

should  he  be  sent  to  Colombia  at  this  time. 
And  that  is  the  Issue.  Should  Mr.  Tamboer 
be  extradited  at  this  time?  The  obvious  con- 
clusion is  no.  We  are  not  asking  that  the  Ex- 
tradition Treaty  never  be  honored;  rather 
that  it  be  honored  only  when  the  American 
citizens  subjected  to  its  terms  can  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  recent- 
ly upheld  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Magistrate  In  Boston  and  directed  that  an 
extradition  order  issue.  That  has  been  done 
and  the  order  is  In  the  possession  of  the 
State  Department.  The  battle  is  over  In  the 
courts  and  the  courts  have  uniformly  stated 
that  the  wellbeing  of  the  person  to  be  extra- 
dited is  for  the  conaideration  of  the  State 
Department  not  the  Judiciary. 

Therefore,  I  am  appealing  to  you  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  Mr.  Tamboer.  Tou  are  not 
supporting  "drug  smuggling"  by  doing  so. 
All  you  are  doing  is  assuring  a  United  States 
citizen  that  his  rights  will  be  reasonably 
protected.  Mr.  Tamboer  did  not  commit  a 
crime  as  evidenced  by  his  statement,  en- 
closed herewith.  But  even  if  he  had  ennged 
in  criminal  activity,  he  should  still  be  af- 
forded the  basic  protection  any  United 
States  citizen  accused  of  crime  should  be  af- 
forded. That  cannot  be  done  at  this  time  if 
he  is  returned  to  Colombia. 

Please  contact  T.  Michael  Peay,  Deputy 
Assistant  Legal  Advisor,  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  Office  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Intelligence,  I^LEI  Room  5419-A, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520,  and  ask  that  Mr. 
Tamboer's  rights  be  protected.  For  him  to 
be  sent  to  Colombia  at  this  time  may  very 
well  be  fataL  If  the  State  Department  re- 


fuses to  keep  Mr.  Tamboer  here,  I  implore 
you  to  urge  them  to  exercise  the  greatest 
safety  measures  available  to  protect  this 
man. 

Brief  contact  was  made  with  your  office 
previously  and  It  was  noted  that  your  office 
did  not  wish  to  Interfere  whUe  the  matter 
was  pending  before  the  courts.  That  is  no 
longer  the  case  and  your  influence  and  as- 
sistance Is  needed  and  it  is  needed  immedi- 
ately. Thank  you  for  your  compassion  and 
consideration. 

I  will  be  contacting  your  office  on 
Monday,  June  17th  and  would  grei^  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
or  a  senior  staff  member  as  soon  thereafter 
as  is  convenient.  I  will  be  available  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  18th  and  19th  If  necessary. 
Very  truly  yours, 

RicHAXs  S.  Ensasoa,  Jr. 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  with  the 
members  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  also  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  393)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
planned  to  offer  an  amendment  strik- 
ing all  unauthorized  water  projects 
from  this  bilL  Inst«ui.  I  have  decided 
against  this  course  of  action  because 
the  Semite  yesterday  accepted  a  com- 
promise Hatfield  amendment  No.  364, 
which  goes  a  long  way  toward  reform- 
ing the  water  project  process. 

While  amendment  No.  365  is  far 
from  perfect,  it  does  inject  sound  man- 
agement principles  into  a  water  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  very  first  time. 

The  amendment  requires  that  any 
project  in  the  bill,  whether  Corps  of 
Engineers  or  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
whether  authorized  or  not.  must  have 
an  agency-approved  cost-sharing  plan 
by  June  30,  1986.  or  Its  i4>proprlatlon 
will  expire. 

While  this  so-called  fencing  lan- 
guage could  be  Improved,  notably  by 
the  addition  of  specific  language  on 
the  minimum  acceptable  percentage  of 
local  share  of  project  costs,  the 
amendment  still  represents  a  signifi- 
cant breakthrough. 

The  bad  projects  in  this  bill  wHl  now 
fall  of  their  own  weight  as  local  inter- 
ests reject  them.  The  good  projects 
will  still  be  built  since  locaUUes  will 
recognize  their  value  and  ante  up  their 
share.  The  Senate  will  also  have  an- 
other look  at  these  projects  wh«i  the 
coBt4haring  agreements  are  sent  to  us 
for  our  approvaL 

I  commend  all  Members  who  worked 
on  this  amendment  and  hope  the  prin- 
ciple, and  specific  cost-sharing  per- 
centages, can  be  applied  to  all  future 
water  projects. 


HO.  St4 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HattikldI 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  394. 

At  the  awroprlate  place  In  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

KXPOBT  ON  WTTRDKAWAL  noU  COMPULSOBT 

JinusoicnoH  or  trx  wokls  coubt 

Sac.  .  Sixty  days  before  any  noUficatioa 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  of  the  intent  of  the  United 
States  Government  that  its  declaration  of 
aoceptai¥X  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  C^ourt  of  Justice  shall  not 
V>ply  to  a  certain  dispute,  the  President 
shaU  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  ^>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  such  notification. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  of  directing  that  Congress 
receive  a  report  from  the  President 
should  there  be  a  notification  of 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  its  declaration  of  acceptance  of 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  International  Justice  shall 
not  apply  to  a  certain  dispute.  This 
matter  has  been  cleared  with  Senator 
LtJGAR.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  Senator  Pell,  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee;  Senator 
Kastcm  of  the  subcommittee  on  appro- 
priations; and  Senator  Ihouts.  All  it 
says  is  that  a  report  be  given  to  Con- 
gress should  the  administration  decide 
in  some  case  that  the  declaration  of 
compulsory  acceptance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  shall  not  apply. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  394)  was 
agreed  to. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

AMBnnaHT  no.  STS,  FUSTHXa  MODmCATIOa 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mi.  President,  earli- 
er today,  the  Senate  adopted  amend- 
ment No.  372,  as  modified,  which  was 
an  amendment  to  an  amendmmt  deal- 
ing with  a  proposed  land  exchange  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. The  States  of  Arizona,  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  and  Wyoming  were  listed 
by  specific  name  In  that  amendment 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  was  added,  al- 
though I  did  not  mention  that  in  my 
statement  with  resiiect  to  the  modifi- 
cation. It  was  modified  to  include  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Laxalt  and  Mr.  ELecht] 
have  both  asked  that  the  State  of 
Nevada  be  added  to  that  list.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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amendment  previously  adopted  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  the  State 
of  Nevada  to  that  specific  listing. 

If  it  cannot  be  modified  at  this  time, 
I  shall  be  in  a  position  then  to  have  to 
offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  further  modi- 
fied, is  as  f  oUows: 

":  Prxnidei,  That  any  reprogrammlns  sub- 
mlMioa  under  this  Oeneral  Provision  shall 
be  referred  concurrently  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natiiral 
Resources,  and  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs;  Provided  further. 
That  such  reprogrammlns  submissions  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  such  reprogrammlns  propos- 
als. 

On  page  111,  Une  2,  insert  before  the 
period  the  following:  ";  PromdeA  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  Act,  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  Forest  Service 
during  fiscal  year  liW&  by  this  or  any  other 
Act  may  be  used  to  implement  the  proposed 
Jurisdictional  interchange  program  within 
the  States  of  Arizona,  Montana.  New 
Mexico,  Oregon.  Wyoming,  and  Nevada." 

AMxmiixirr  ho.  sss 
(Purpose:  Provide  for  a  study  regarding 

salmon  stock  production  by  hatcheries  in 

the  Pacific  Northwest) 

Bfr.  GORTON.  Bfr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  regarding  a 
salmon  hatchery  study  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  I  aslc  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
OoBTOif],  for  himself  and  Mr.  Evans,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  395. 

On  page  14.  line  23,  strike  "$126,100,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$126,000,000": 
and  at  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SAUIOII  BATCHXaiXS 

Sac.  — .  In  consultation  with  the  Fish  and 
WQdllfe  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Service")  shall,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  enter  into  a  con- 
tract within  90  days  after  tbfe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  a  private  entity  for  a 
study  of  State  and  Federally  funded  salmon 
hatcheries  in  the  States  of  Washington. 
Oregon  and  Idaho  which  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under 
Article  V  of  the  Treaty  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Qovemment  of  Canada  Concerning  Pa- 
cific Salmon,  signed  at  Ottawa.  January  28. 
198S.  The  purpose  of  such  study  is  to  devel- 
op information  to  assist  in  evaluating  the 
production  and  effectiveness  of  such  hatch- 
eries in  Increasing  salmon  stock  levels  as  ex- 
peditiously and  coat-effectively  as  possible, 
and  in  providing  for  a  more  effective  system 
of  dlmemlnating  the  Information  necessary 
to  Improve  future  enhancement  activities 
for  salmon  stock  at  such  hatcheries. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Service  shall  enter  into  such  a 


conttact  only  with  an  entity  whose  person- 
nel— 

(1){  possess  expertise  in  (A)  salmon  produc- 
tion and  management  In  the  Pacific  North- 
westi  (B)  mathematical  and  statistical  data 
syst^ns  used  by  the  Federal.  State  and 
tril^  governments,  and  (C)  international 
inte^ption  problems; 

(2>i  are  not  presently  employees  of  (A)  any 
entitfir  Involved  In  the  operation,  manage- 
ment or  development  of  hatcheries  or  (B) 
any  entity  engaged  in  hydropower  produc- 
tion; and 

(Sido  not  represent  any  organised  salmon 
recriatlonal  or  commercial  fishing  activity. 

(A)  evaluate  existing  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion jactlvities  at  such  hatcheries.  Including 
conaderation  of  such  factors  regarding  sur- 
vival of  hatchery-produced  salmon  stocks  as 
management  practices  and  environmental 
con^raints; 

(B)  consider  the  operations  of  and  plans 
for  Existing  and  new  salmon  production  ac- 
Uvitles  in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
the  ignited  States  may  lietter  evaluate  exist- 
ing and  new  salmon  stock  production  activi- 
ties M>d  their  adequacy  in  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty 
betwieen  the  Ciovemment  of  the  United 
Stat^  of  America  and  the  Qovemment  of 
Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed 
at  (Xtawa.  January  28. 1985; 

(C)  evaluate  the  salmon  enhancement 
projects  of  Canada,  in  order  that  the  United 
States  may  comply  with  its  obli^itlons 
undsr  Article  V  of  such  Treaty; 

(Dl  formulate  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  changes  in  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion, alternative  strategies  for  major  pro- 
duction units,  and  small-scale  experiments; 
and 

(E|  develop  objective  criteria.  Including 
cost  criteria,  to  assess  proposals  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  hatcheries  and  the 
development  of  new  hatcheries. 

(2)  Such  study  shall  also  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  interaction  of  salmon  stock 
prod  uction  activities  and  international 
sain  on  interception  problems,  including  ef- 
fect) on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
fulfil  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  be- 
twe*  the  Ooveniment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Canada 
Contemlng  Pacific  Waimnn,  signed  at 
Ottawa.  January  28, 1985. 

(3|  The  study  to  be  conducted  under  this 
subsctlon  shall  also  devlae  a  system  to— 

(A^  develop  expedited  methods  for  assess- 
ing tUfficultles  in  Increasing  salmon  stock 
proAicUon  at  such  hatcheries;  and 

(Bp  collect,  organise  and  analyse  informa- 
tion on  any  changes  In  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion due  to  the  implementation  of  recom- 
meialations  formulated  under  this  section. 

(4|  Such  study  shall  also  consider  and  ana- 
lyze other  studies  to  assess  wild  and  natural 
salmon  stodcs  and  the  potential  for  natural 
Sainton  production,  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations to  enhance  natural  salmon  pro- 
duction in  conjunction  with  or  in  lieu  of 


lery  production. 
(1)  The  Service  shall  establish  an  Advi- 
I  Committee  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
I  of  this  section.  The  Advisory  Com- 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives 
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of— 

(A)  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  States  of 
Waahlngton.  Oregon  and  Idaho  which  have 
responsibilities  for  the  management  and  en- 
hantement  of  salmon; 

(I )  Treaty  Indian  tribes; 

«j)  the  Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 
cil; and 


(D)  the  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Advisory 
Committee  established  pursuant  to  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conservation  and 
Enhancement  Act  of  1980  (16  U.8.C.  3301  et 
seq.).         I 

(2)  The  Advisory  C^iMnmittee  shall  conduct 
an  ongoliK  review  of  the  study  to  be  con- 
ducted unler  this  section,  and  sliaU  submit 
to  the  Gfcrvice  its  recommendations  for 
Issues  to  ^  included  as  part  of  such  study, 
methodoldgles  to  be  employed  in  such 
study,  and  any  preliminary  and  final  drafts 
of  the  stuAy  required  to  be  submitted  imder 
this  sectian.  Neither  the  Service  nor  the 
entity  conducting  the  study  under  this  sec- 
tion shall]  be  bound  by  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(8)  The  [Advisory  Ounmittee  shall  not  be 
subject  tol  the  Federal  Advisory  Conunittee 
Act  (5  App.  V&C.  1  et  seq.),  and  members 
shall  not  aeoelve  compensation  for  their  par- 
Advisory  Committee  activities, 
idy  required  by  subaection  (c)  of 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Serv- 
than  18  months  after  the  date 
le  contact  is  entered  into  under 
this  secti(in.  The  Service  shall  Immediately 
transmit  such  study  to  the  Congress  with- 
out change. 

(f)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  duly  authorised  representatives, 
shall  have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers  ana  records  of  the  entity  conducting 
the  study  required  by  this  subsection  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  fimds  received  under 
thlssecUa 
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(g)  Emtaoyees  of  such  entity  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  j  such  employment,  be  considered 
to  be  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  any  purpose. 

Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
this  amendment  to  Initiate  what  we 
think  is  a  much  needed  step  to  address 
the  critical  issues  regarding  salmon 
stock  pijpduction  in  Canada  and  the 
Pacific  If orthwest. 

On  bctialf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league ffom  Washington  State.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  to  initiate  a 
much  needed  study  regarding  salmon 
stock  prpduction  of  hatcheries  in  the 
Pacific  If orthwest.  This  study  will  pro- 
vide the;  United  States  with  an  impor- 
tant technical  tool  that  will  enable  us 
to  fulfil^  our  obligations  under  Article 
V  of  our  treaty  with  the  government 
of  Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon, 
signed  at  Ottawa,  on  January  28,  1985 
and  ratUied  by  the  Senate  on  March  7. 
1985. 

Padfid  salmon  have  a  unique  role  in 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  recreation- 
al activities  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  commercial  and  recreational  fish- 
ing indfstries  as  well  as  Northwest 
Indian  xk^oea  are  heavily  dependent  on 
irvation  and  restoration  of 
ton  resource.  Today,  approxl- 
percent  of  the  salmon  in  the 
are  produced  in  hatcheries. 
Since  1060.  the  output  from  hatcher- 
ies in  the  Columbia  River  basin  has  in- 
creased dramatically  in  response  to 
public  demand,  hydropower  mitie^tlon 
and  other  factors.  Over  $40  million  a 
year  is  tt)ent  by  Federal  and  State  gov- 
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emments  on  hatchery  operations  and 
related  research,  which  demonstrates 
how  vital  this  resource  is  to  our 
region.  In  addition  the  Northwest 
Power  Planning  Council,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration [BPA].  has  committed 
$800  million  to  salmon  enhancement 
and  mitigation  over  the  next  20  years. 

Hatchery  returns  and  salmon 
catches  by  fishermen  haven't  reflected 
the  enhancement  efforts  of  the  past 
25  years.  What  is  even  more  distress- 
ing is  that  productivity  of  wild  salmon 
stocks  has  also  decreased.  Fishery 
managers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  do 
not  Icnow  how  the  various  hatchery 
stocks  interact  and  or  Interfere  with 
each  other.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  managers  is  how 
hatchery  fish  affect  natural  salmon 
stoclu.  This  study  will  bring  the  neces- 
sary information  together  to  address 
these  complex  issues. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  will 
provide  $500,000  for  an  18-month 
study  on  salmon  stock  production  of 
hatcheries  in  the  States  of  Washing- 
ton. Oregon,  and  Idaho.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  is  to  develop  information 
to  help  evaluate  the  production  effec- 
tiveness of  existing  Pacific  Northwest 
hatcheries.  It  will  examine  options  for 
increasing  salmon  stock  levels  in  as  ex- 
peditious and  cost  effective  manner  as 
possible.  The  study  will  also  find  ways 
to  help  disseminate  the  information 
necessary  to  improve,  coordinate  and 
control  future  salmon  enhancement 
activities. 

It  is  Important  that  the  study  not  re- 
flect any  particular  view  point  or  in- 
terest. Therefore,  the  Individuals  pre- 
paring the  study  must  possess  exper- 
tles  in:  First,  Pacific  Northwest  hatch- 
ery production  systems;  second,  math- 
ematical and  statistical  aspects  of 
State/Federal/trlbal  data  systems; 
third,  international  salmon  intercep- 
tion problems:  and  fourth,  multiple 
State/Federal/trlbal  managment 

structures.  This  group  of  experts  will 
l}e  Independent  of  any  entity  Involved 
in  the  operation,  managment  or  devel- 
opment of  hatcheries.  Furthermore, 
they  may  not  represent  any  organized 
recreatiohal  or  commercial  salmon  ac- 
tivity. 

Major  investments  in  salmon  en- 
hancement are  being  proposed  in 
order  to  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  recently  ratified  United  States- 
Canada  Salmon  Treaty.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  this  study  will  provide  Con- 
gress, the  U.S.  Salmon  Treaty  Com- 
mission, and  Federal  and  State  fishery 
managers  information  needed  to  make 
proper  resource  and  policy  decisions 
regarding  salmon  enhancement 
projects.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues on  this  important  matter. 

Mr.  EVANS.  Bfr.  President.  I  Join  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  Senator 
Gorton  in  offering  this  amendment. 
It  deals  with  a  matter  of  great  impor- 


tance to  me  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  That  is.  the  contin- 
ued sruvival  and  enhancement  of  the 
salmon  resources  of  our  region. 

This  amendment  provides  impropria- 
tions of  $500,000  for  the  UJB.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  conduct  a  study  of 
salmon  stock  production  by  hatcheries 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  hatch- 
ery stu(ly  would  be  conducted  by  a  pri- 
vate consultant,  but  would  help  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment under  article  V  of  the  United 
States-Canada  Salmon  Interception 
Treaty.  The  study  would  develop  in- 
formation to  assist  in  evaluating  the 
production  and  effectiveness  of  hatch- 
eries in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  in- 
creasing salmon  stock  levels  as  expedi- 
tiously and  cost  effectively  as  possible. 
In  addition,  the  study  would  provide  a 
more  effective  system  of  disseminating 
the  information  necessary  to  improve 
future  enhancement  activities  for  this 
vital  fishery  resource.  This  kind  of  in- 
formation is  essential  if  Congress  is  to 
make  intelligent  decisions  regarding 
enhancement  efforts  required  under 
the  treaty  with  Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  committed  to  pre- 
serving and  restoring  th6  Pacific 
salmon  resource.  They  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  to  pay  dearly,  to  restore  this 
integral  part  of  our  regional  economy 
and  natural  resource  heritage.  Their 
commitment  deserves  the  continued 
support  of  this  body.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues tosupport  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  support  my  colleagues 
from  Washington  State  on  this 
amendment,  but  would  first  like  to 
review  their  intentions  as  to  this  provi- 
sion. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
study  that  you  pn^iose  would  be  limit- 
ed to  the  hatcheries  of  the  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  and 
would  not  be  directed  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  OORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  he  is  aware,  we  have  many 
hatchery  programs  underway  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  that  contribute  to 
the  fishery  resources  that  are  regulat- 
ed under  the  recently  ratified  treaty 
with  the  Government  of  Canada  con- 
cerning Pacific  salmon.  My  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  to  go  forward  under 
the  new  treaty.  I  fully  recofpiize  the 
need  for  enhancement  in  the  Senator's 
home  State  of  Alaska,  and  wiU  support 
his  efforts  to  address  the  treaty  needs 
in  his  State.  However,  we  must  take  a 
very  careful  and  objective  look  at  the 
multiplicity  of  facilities  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  to  determine  what  the  best 
course  will  be  for  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  As  the  Senator  may 
be  aware,  we  hope  to  address  the  en- 
hancement issue  for  Alaska  in  the 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriations  bilL 
Our  Governor  has  earmarked  $4  mil- 
lion on  a  dollar-for-dollar  matching 
basis  for  fiscal  year  1986.  I  hope  that 


the  Senate  wlU  understand  that  we 
will  need  to  go  forward  in  Alaslca  on 
the  fiscal  year  1986  bill,  and  that  no 
further  study  of  our  facilities  will  be 
required.  I  fully  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's desire  to  see  that  funds  which  are 
allocated  for  enhancement  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  are  used  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  and  I  support  his 
effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  huge  po- 
tential in  Alaska  to  contribute  to  the 
salmon  resources  which  are  covered 
under  the  treaty.  My  SUte  wiU  be 
working  on  an  aggressive  basis  to  see 
that  the  potential  is  realized.  We  have 
a  program  which  wiU  be  ready  for  im- 
plementation during  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  will  be  seeking  funding  to  get  that 
program  moving.  Alaska  does  not  have 
Federal  hatcheries,  unlike  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  Our  State  has 
shouldered  the  load  itself,  and  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
has  already  submitted  its  data  to  the 
National  BSarine  Fishery  Service.  The 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
under  the  treaty  to  assist  Alaska  with 
its  enhancement  efforts,  and  it  can  do 
so  in  a  highly  cost-effective  manner  if 
it  works  with  the  State  of  Alaska 
within  the  existing  State  system. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  appreciate  his  cooperation  on  this 
matter.  We  have  worked  closely  to- 
gether to  address  the  hard  problems 
facing  our  salmon  fisheries.  This  pro- 
vision wlU  further  assist  us  as  we  move 
forward  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
treaty.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  informa- 
tion this  study  will  provide  in  mairiwg 
proper  resource  and  policy  decisions 
on  salmon  enhancement  projects  will 
be  in  place  for  the  fiscal  year  1986  sup- 
plemental appropriations  process. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  the 
effort  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
made  in  making  this  treaty  a  reality. 
We  will  be  happy  to  continue  working 
with  him  when  the  results  of  this 
study  are  finalized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  395)  was 
agreed  to. 

Iifr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBTZiMXirr  xo.  a»« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MmaBSchusetU  (Mr. 
Kkut],  for  himself,  snd  ICr.  IfOTMiHAH. 
propoaea  an  unendment  numbered  396. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

None  of  the  monlea  appropriated  in  this 
act  can  be  used  to  fund  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly. actlTltlea  asainst  the  Kovemment  of 
Nicaracua  which  have  not  been  authorlaed 
by.  or  pursuant  to.  law  and  which  would 
place  the  United  States  in  violation  of  our 
cbllcationa  under  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
nisation of  American  States,  to  which  the 
T7ntted  States  is  a  signatory,  or  under  inter- 
national law  as  deflned  by  treaty  commit- 
ments agreed  to.  and  ratified  by,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  exact  amendment  which  was 
passed  by  voice  vote  by  the  Senate  on 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bllL  It  has  been  cleared  by  the  manag- 
ers of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  majority  leader. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  shown  in  the  Rkx>bd  as  introduced 
on  behalf  of  Senator  HATnau. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  the  remaiks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Yoric  [Mr. 
MonriHAii]  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  Conference  on  Restoring 
Bipartisanship  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
maiks  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RicoRO.  as  follows: 
TBS  RoLB  or  InsBMATioiiu.  L*w  Iir  Ristor- 

nro  Bouavuamar  m  Fcnnoii  Atpairs 

(Address  by  Senator  Daniel  Patricit 

Moynlhan) 

I  propose  the  thesis  that  adherence  to  the 
idea  of  International  law  as  the  foundation 
of  foreign  policy  was  in  turn  the  basis  for  bi- 
partisanship in  foreign  policy. 

The  idea  is  simple  mough,  and  I  think 
there  is  at  least  a  reasonable  match  with  ex- 
perience. When  polldea,  especially  those  re- 
quiring the  uae  of  force,  are  seen  to  be  based 
on  rights  and  responsibilities  under  interna- 
tional law.  an  onxMlng  party  can  support 
the  policy  without  necessarily  supporting  its 
proponents.  This  is  the  flnt  principle  of 
dvll  order,  and  the  international  analogy  is 
valid,  or  so  It  appears  to  me. 

From  the  late  107O's  I  have  been  suggest- 
ing that  the  erosion  of  our  commitment  to 
international  law,  at  times  even  our  aware- 
ness of  it,  was  malfing  foreign  policy  ever 
more  problemmatlc,  even  erratic  I  believe 
we  can  see  this  today  with  respect  to  Cen- 
tral America. 

Lest  what  I  say  wear  partisan  Itself,  may 
I  repeat  that  this  is  an  impression  that 
formed  some  time  ago,  during  the  previous 


administration,  and  has  only  strengthened 
wlthtinc. 

The  bCMUtisanshlp  we  recall  with  nostal- 
gia, and  whose  disappearance  we  seemingly 
regret,  anerged  from  the  debris  of  World 
War  II,  an  extension  of  wartime  arrange- 
ments. More  precisely,  bipartisanship  was 
the  resiflt  of  a  Judgment  made— by  Presi- 
dent Rcmevelt— that  the  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Wison  to  pursue  such  arrangement 
after  Wbrld  War  I  had  been  calamitous. 
Allure  to  pursue  bipartisanship  at  home 
had  made  it  Impossible  to  arrange  Interna- 
tional oner  abroad. 

In  ISlf  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  Democrat,  had 
brought  ^  package  of  treaties  back  to  Wash- 
ington. Where  they  were  submitted  to  a  Re- 
publlcanKontroUed  Senate.  The  Senate  said 
no.  WilsSn  was  so  convinced  that  his  League 
of  NatloBS  scheme  was  the  correct  one.  (and 
that  only  lack  of  awareness  among  the 
people  and  mean-splritedness  In  the  Ci^ital 
caused  the  Senate  to  balk)  that  he  went  di- 
rectly to  the  people,  travelling  the  country 
by  rail  until  the  effort  brought  him  to  phys- 
ical colM)8e.  And  to  no  avalL 

The  United  States  thereupon  entered  the 
postwar  Kvorld  quite  outside  the  institutions 
we  ours^ves  had  helped  to  contrive  in  order 
to  preserve  principles  of  international  law— 
the  viofeition  of  which  (by  the  Central 
Powers)  Juul  been  the  grounds  on  which  we 
had  ent«ed  that  war  in  the  first  place. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  second  war  which  many  thought  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  earlier  failure  of 
the  U.S.  to  Join  in  the  management  of  the 
international  order,  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt 
(who  h^d  been  in  Wilson's  subcabinet,  ss 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  undertook 
to  avoid  Wilson's  mistake.  He  set  out  to  con- 
struct aA  International  order  almost  Identi- 
cal to  thkt  which  Wilson  had  envisioned:  an 
intemaaonal  assembly,  with  special  provi- 
sion fo4  great  powers;  an  international 
court;  gpedallzed  agencies  (for  health, 
labor,  education  .  .  .).  Like  Wilson,  what 
FDR  envisioned,  and  what  many  of  us  who 
came  of  age  at  the  end  of  the  war  expected, 
was  the  emergence  of  a  world  resembling 
nothing  {SO  much  as  the  United  States  en- 
larged. 

But  b^  did  one  wholly  different  thing: 
Rooaevdt  saw  to  It  that  Republican  legisla- 
tors wert  involved  in  the  planning  and  nego- 
tiation, ind  that  the  VM.  Charter  was  pre- 
sented t#  the  Senate  as  a  bipartisan  expres- 
sion of  m  American  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law  id  international  affairs. 

The  ^erican  leaders  of  1944.  1945.  194« 
attempted  a  world  order  of  extraordinary 
sweep,  ytith  systems  in  place  for  the  orderly 
conduct  iof  world  trade  and  finance,  and  for 
democn|dsation  (which  In  those  days  meant 
decolon^Lllsatlon).  The  use  of  force  would 
collective  aspect.  And  all  these  ar- 
its  woiUd  derive  their  authority 
it  charter  that  began:  "We.  the 
>f  the  United  Nations .  . 

Constitution,  of  course,  begins: 
[people  of  the  United  States .  . 

was  not  the  only  document 
world  order  would  rest  It  was  a 
statement  of  contractual  law— voluntarily 
entered  Mito  by  those  countries  that  desired 
so  to  do4-derived  from  a  larger  common  law: 
international  law.  (The  parallels  with  the 
American  system  recur.)  The  connection  be- 
tween igw  and  organisation  is  demonstrated 
by  the  eover  of  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Charter  distributed  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Information  of  the  UJf.  The  document  is 
titled:  "Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and 
Statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice." Tkey  are  two  parts  of  one  system. 
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The  era  th^t  followed— when  we  believed 
so  ardently  la  the  utility  of  international 
law  as  a  gul^e  for  how  we  would  try  to 
shape  the  wo^d.  and  how  we  would  conduct 
ourselves  (and  expect  others  to  conduct 
themselves)— was  also  the  period  when  bi- 
partisanship reigned  in  American  foreign 
policy.  I 

The  United  States  was  so  optimistic  about 
international  organisation  that  we  offered 
the  atomic  bofnb  to  the  U  Jl..  when  we  alone 
in  the  world,  were  a  nuclear  power.  We 
fought  in  Korea  under  the  U.N.  flag.  We  say 
to  decolonlalisatiMi.  established  a  world 
bank,  put  a  trade  system  into  effect  (not  the 
full-fledged  tiade  organisation  some  con- 
templated, bat  the  less  formal  General 
Agreement  oa  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which 
may  have  beea  the  better  Idea  anyway). 

Bipartisanship  in  foreign  affairs  was  so 
firmly  establlfhed  that  at  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foiteign  Relations,  from  the  time 
professional  s^ffs  were  created  (in  the  Leg- 
islative Reonpnhiatlon  Act  of  1940),  there 
was  but  one  4taff— neither  Democratic  nor 
Republican;  deither  majority  nor  mlnoritr. 
Just  the  one  set  of  professional  staff  mem- 
bers, available  equally  to  assist  and  advise 
senators  of  el^er  party.  The  first  staff  di- 
rector, FrandS  O.  Wilcox  (later  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretaryjof  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs),  served  under  four  chair- 
men; two  Democrats,  two  Republicans. 

And  then  oi  course  it  all  went  to  helL  We 
lost  faith  in  tae  future  of  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions we  hSd  created;  especially  in  the 
General  Assembly,  where  we  had  lost  our 
majority  by  t|ie  middle  of  the  I9Ms.  More 
recently,  though,  we  seem  to  be  giving  up  on 
something  far  more  fundamental:  The  idea 
of  intematioqal  law.  which  the  UJf .  Char- 
ter merely  reelected.  And  with  it.  or  so  it 
seems  to  me.  i^e  lost  our  blpiartlsanshlp. 

Though  thesr  began  to  fade  in  the  1960's. 
it  was  really  luring  the  1970s  that  both  so 
thoroughly  dyappeared.  By  the  end  of  the 
last  decade,  ^^erica  had  altogether  forgot- 
ten that  we  [had  once  even  envisioned  a 
world  ruled  by  law. 

I  suppose  it  I  was  due  to  the  Vietnam  expe- 
rience: everyihlng  seems  attributable  to 
that;  perhaps  these,  too,  are  casualties  of 
the  war.  Mai|y  could  not  see  our  involve- 
ment there  asl  lawful;  others  saw  the  pursuit 
of  legality  as  |  the  fateful  commitment  that 
had  led  us  thSre  in  the  first  place.  Through- 
out the  lengtny  history  of  our  involvement 
in  southeast  'Asia,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
United  States  never  considered  taking  the 
matter  of  ths  Communist  sggression  there 
to  the  U  Jf .  or  to  the  World  Court 

I  came  to  the  Senate  in  January  1977, 
along  with  a  ilew  president  of  my  own  party. 
I  arrived  In  a  penate  very  different  from  the 
one  In  which  Vandraiberg  and  Connally  de- 
bated the  U.N.  ParUcipaUon  Act  in  1946. 
Certainly  blppulisanship  was  no  longer  a 
word  heard  ytry  often.  (Things  h^pen  In 
steps:  it  was  1971  when  the  first  minority 
staff  membei[was  appointed  informally  at 
the  Foreign  Kelations  Committee;  by  1977, 
the  Senate  hful  written  Into  its  rules  that 
there  would  be  two  partisan  staffs.) 

I  have  now  served  in  the  Senate  during 
two  different  presidencies,  from  as  dose  and 
interested  a  derch  as  can  a  senator  who  has 
not  been  a  particular  favorite  of  either. 
There  are  n^t  very  many  ways  in  which 
Presidents  Cs^ter  and  Reagan  can  be  said  to 
be  similar,  btx  they  have  been,  to  my  mind, 
equally  partial  to  (for  having  presided  over) 
the  continuing  dissolution  of  America's  com- 
mitment to  ptemaUonal  law.  Both  have 
seen  their  policies  suffer  from  an  accompa- 
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nylng  divisiveness  In  our  foreign  policy  de- 
liberations, division  that  occtin  increasingly 
on  the  basis  of  party,  and  that  has  become 
so  pervasive  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  re- 
member that  it  ever  was  any  other  way. 

There  are  two  strains  to  this  slow  but 
steady  disengagement  from  the  idea  of  law. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  think  we  are  good  enough  for  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  who 
think  the  world  is  not  good  enough  for  us. 
For  all  I  know,  both  schools  are  correct.  But 
each  ignores  the  question  of  whether  Inter- 
luitional  law  exists  regardless  of  how  erring 
nations  may  be,  and  regardless  of  which 
ones  err  the  most. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence some  seem  to  have  decided  that  there 
Is  no  room  in  our  foreign  policy  for  norma- 
tive considerations  such  as  law  as  a  basis  for 
relations  among  nations.  We  wUl  no  longer 
pretend  to  tell  the  world— urge  the  world- 
how  to  organize  Itself.  How  far  a  cry  from 
1945,  from  Inauguration  Day  1961! 

A  noteable  renunciation  was  that  of 
George  Kennan,  who  said  In  an  interview 
published  in  Encounter  in  1976: 

"My  main  reason  for  advocating  a  gradual 
and  qualified  withdrawal  from  far-flung  for- 
eign involvements  is  that  we  have  nothing 
to  teach  the  world.  We  have  to  confess  that 
we  have  not  got  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  human  society  in  the  modem  age. 
Moreover,  every  society  has  specific  quali- 
ties of  its  own  that  we  in  America  do  not  un- 
derstand very  well;  therefore  I  don't  want  to 
see  us  put  in  a  position  of  taking  responsi- 
bility for  the  affairs  of  people  we  do  not  un- 
derstand." 

Note  the  retreat  from  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional toward  relative  standards. 

The  alternative  perspective— I  am  not 
seeking  anything  here  more  than  Illustra- 
tions of  these  general  opposites— may  be 
found  in  a  recent  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho.  Senator 
Steve  Symms.  In  a  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times  opposing  ratification  of  the  Genodde 
Treaty,  he  writes: 

"If  an  international  penal  tribiual  is  es- 
tablished, you  can  expect  it  to  be  as  anti- 
American  and  anti-Israel  as  the  World 
Court  and  the  U.N.  are  today." 

That  the  UJf .  may  be  so  characterized  is 
surely  a  defensible  position.  But  the  Court? 
I  do  not  know  any  action  by  the  Court  that 
could  be  described  as  "anti-American."  It 
stood  solidly  with  us  after  the  seizure  of  our 
embassy  in  Iran;  a  Special  Chamber  handed 
down  a  major  decision  settling  the  Gulf  of 
Maine  dispute  between  United  States  and 
Canada  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 

But  there  is  a  contrary  perception,  and  in 
the  Senate  it  is  widespread  and  deeply  felt. 

In  1979  I  took  these  musings  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations.  I  put  the  matter  as 
simply  as  I  could  in  an  address  at  the 
Harold  Pratt  House.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  said: 

"That  the  United  SUtes  has 
moved  .  .  .  away  from  an  earlier  conception 
of  a  world  order,  which  if  arguable  was 
nonetheless  coherent,  and  not  replaced  it 
with  any  other  conception.  No  normative 
conception,  that  Is.  If  we  don't  believe  in 
law,  then  what  do  we  believe  in?" 

Increasingly,  it  seems  that  we  are  settling 
into  a  normless  Realpolltik  that  ignores  law, 
demolishes  consensus,  embarrasses  the 
United  States  abroad— and  makes  it  difficult 
for  our  friends  and  allies  to  Join  us  when  we 
need  them. 

Central  America  provides  an  illustration. 
The  United  States  recenUy  Imposed  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  on  Nicaragua  for  reasons  we 


consider  suffident  and  appropriate  under 
law.  Yet  none  of  our  allies  has  Joined  us,  nor 
Indeed  any  friendly  nation.  A  great  range  of 
concerns  could  explain  this  abstention,  but  I 
dare  to  think  that  one  factor  is  that  our 
conduct  towards  Nicaragua  is  not  seen  as 
suffidently  informed  by  considerations  of 
law. 

That  Is  a  convolute  statement  but.  well.  It 
is  a  convolute  situation.  Let  me  suggest  that 
the  legislative  record  establishes  a  dear  de- 
termination by  Congress  that  we  should 
keep  well  within  the  confines  of  law  in  our 
dealing  with  Nicaragua,  and  that  we  could 
do  Just  that 

On  November  18, 1983  it  fell  to  me  as  Vice 
Cnialrman  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelllgenoe  to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  (Senator  Ooldwater  being  necessari- 
ly absent)  he  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
CIA  stating  that  "this  is  an  act  violating 
international  law". 

Is  it  too  much  to  claim  from  this  record 
that  the  Congress  was  concerned  and  the 
executive  either  didn't  understand  or  didn't 
think  It  mattered?  This  seems  to  nte  to  re- 
flect the  erosion  of  our  awareness  of  inter- 
national law  which  began  to  ocmoem  me  in 
the  late  1970's. 

The  Administration  was  evidently  stunned 
to  learn  in  April  last  year  that  Nicaragua 
was  planning  to  go  to  the  World  Court  to 
complain  about  the  CIA  mtntm  of  its  har- 
bors. (One  hears  that  the  ««iMWnif»BB  were 
planning  to  go  to  the  Court  anyway,  and 
simply  added  the  mining  charge.  But  we 
had  helped  them  to  make  a  seemingly 
better  case.) 

The  State  Department  thereupon  cobbled 
together  a  series  of  evastons  and  avoidances, 
and  announced  that  the  U.8.  would  not 
accept  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  that 
court  with  respect  to  "any  dispute  with  any 
Central  American  state"  for  two  years.  No 
one  seemed  to  know  or  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  when  the  U.S.  accepted  the  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  In  1946,  we  explic- 
Itiy  committed  oursdves,  by  the  six  month 
notice  provision  not  to  do  prectely  what  the 
Administration  now  sought,  which  was  to 
evade  the  Juriadiction  of  the  court  when  a 
suit  was  about  to  be  fOed  against  us. 

The  VS.  argued  at  The  Hague  that  we 
were  not  bound  to  reply  to  Nicaragua.  The 
Court  considered  this  snd  nded,  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1984— by  vote  of  16  to  0— that  Nica- 
ragua's claims  were  admissible,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  aooeptanoe  the  U.S  had 
originally  flled  with  the  Court 

In  January,  as  the  Court  was  drafting  the 
terms  and  timetable  according  to  which  it 
would  hear  the  merits  of  Nicaragua's  com- 
plaint against  the  U.S.,  the  Administration 
aimounoed  that  it  would  simply  not  partid- 
pate  further.  That  we  would  do,  in  effect 
what  Iran  had  dtme  in  the  hostage  case. 

As  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  President  of 
the  Court,  on  January  22  Issued  an  Order 
outlining  a  timetable  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  case  "...  on  the  merits": 

.  .  The  time  limits  fixed  are  as  follows: 

"30  April  1985  for  the  Memorial  of  the  Re- 
publc  of  Nicaragua; 

"31  May  1985  for  the  Cotmter-Memorial 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America." 

Oral  arguments  will  be  acheduled  for  later 
In  the  year.  The  United  States  does  not  plan 
toparUdpate. 

The  policy  seems  to  me  to  risk  titnmlnr  a 
position  of  moral  equivalence  with  those 
very  nations  who  are  least  abiding  of  Inter- 
national law.  The  Idea  has  been  summed  up 
by  one  of  the  architects  of  the  Administra- 
tion policy  in  a  recent  op-ed  in  the  Wall 


Street  Journal  titled:  "Why  Bow  to  the 
World  CaoTt  When  Few  Others  Do?" 

This  is  a  long  way  f  rmn  the  position  of  po- 
litical leadership  the  United  States  assumed 
for  itself  40  years  ago.  Are  we  now  to  be  eon- 
tent  to  measure  the  acceptability  of  our 
poUdes  according  to  whether  they  are 
equaUy  acceptable  to  the  likes  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  or  Iran.  Or  Nicaragua. 

I  would  hope  not.  But  most  of  all  I  would 
hope  that  we  not  lose  the  sense  that  our  na- 
tional Interests  reside  in  upholding  a  regime 
of  law  in  international  affairs.  Jon  Van 
Dyke  has  recentiy  written  that  the  scuttling 
of  the  Uw  of  the  sea  pact  JeopanUaes  U.8. 
passage  through  strategic  straits,  and  sends 
up  a  flare  signaling  American  reluctance  to 
partldpate  In  multinational  resolution  of 
diq>utes. 

I  tend  to  agree.  At  tnintmnm  it  seems  to 
me  this  quesUon  needs  to  be  addressed.  I 
have  enough  of  the  Navy  left  in  me  to  think 
It  a  matter  of  great  consequence  whether 
the  right  of  free  passsge  in  the  narrows  of 
the  ocean  seas  is  recognized  and  upheld.  Of 
course  there  is  the  separate  and  trouble- 
some issue  of  mineral  and  "lining  rights. 
But  need  we  simply  withdraw  from  the 
process? 

Are  we  to  be  content  with  this  posture? 

The  American  Sodety  of  International 
Law  has  Involved  itself.  Responding  to  the 
U.S.  announcement  of  refusal  to  participate 
in  the  Court  proceedings,  the  Sodety  has 
adopted  only  the  second  'political'  resolu- 
tion in  its  80-year  existence. 

I  quote  a  portion  of  that  resolution: 

"The  Sodety  .  .  .  dqtiores.  and  strongly 
favors  rescission  of,  the  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Government  In  attempting  to 
withdraw  from  the  Juriadiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  'dil9utes  with  any 
Central  American  state.' " 

Can  the  American  Bar  AssodaUon  help 
encourage  a  greater  sensitivity  to  conslder- 
atims  of  law,  too? 

I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  back  to  a  con- 
sensus approach  to  foreign  policy— a  biparti- 
san approach  to  forei^i  affairs,  if  you  wOL 

To  the  degree  that  law— the  Law  of  tbe- 
Charter  Included— is  seen  to  be.  and  Is,  the 
basis  of  our  International  conduct,  a  biparti- 
san foreign  policy  does  not  require  a  party 
out  of  office  to  agree  with  polldes  of  the 
party  In  power,  but  rather  simply  to  agree 
with  the  prindples  of  law  on  which  those 
polldes  are  based.  Principles  prior,  as  you 
might  say.  to  whatever  Is  the  present  emer- 
gency, the  incumbent  president  the  pros- 
pects for  the  next  election.  The  same  prind- 
ple  applies  to  allied  and  non-aligned  na- 
tions, who  can  for  more  readily  support  (or 
at  least  accept)  American  pidides  If  our  con- 
duct Is  seen  to  be  based  on  law  that  binds 
them  as  well  as  us. 

It  also  eiK»urages,  I  dare  say,  a  certain  11- 
tigiousness  to  which  the  American  bar  is  es- 
pecially suited  or  at  least  much  inclined.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  should  welcome 
the  chance  to  meet  Nicaragua  In  Court  It 
would  be  oujr  kind  of  forum.  And  there  Is 
lots  we  have  to  talk  about  How  I  would  love 
to  see  William  P.  Rogers  at  The  Hague  lead- 
ing an  American  team  of  international  law- 
yers—John Norton  Moore,  Alfred  P.  Rubin, 
LJJl  Goldle.  with  plain  instructions,  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  former  "Wlit." 

It  may  be  too  late  (31  May  1985  is  a  week 
from  tomorrow),  but  there  are  signs  that 
our  recent  losing  streak  has  not  been  uni- 
versally approved.  Not  long  ago  our  respect- 
ed Secretary  of  State,  George  P.  Shultz.  an- 
nounced that  he  had  asked  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Abraham  D.  Sofam  to  leave 
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the  bench  in  the  Southern  District  of  New 
Torti  to  become  the  Legml  Adviaer  to  the 
Department  of  State.  I  bad  the  bonor  to 
reoommend  Judge  Sofaer's  appointment  to 
the  Judiciary  in  the  first  instance  and, 
much  as  be  will  be  missed  in  New  Tork,  he 
wQl  certainly  be  wdoome  in  Washington. 

Just  a  month  ago  I  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Intema- 
tkxial  Law,  and  spoke  to  the  more  general 
question  of  our  continued  adherence  to 
those  Ideas  which  seemed  ao  settled  a  gen- 
eration ago.  and  even  more  so  three  genera- 
tions ago.  The  law  Is  there.  I  sakL  In  1900 
the  Supreme  Court  put  the  matter  plainly 
enough  in  Paequette  Hahana'  "Internation- 
al law  Is  part  of  our  law  ...  It  does  not 
cease  to  become  law  because  it  is  disobeyed, 
nor  yet  if  it  has  been  forgotten,  to  conserv- 
atives and  liberal  alike.  Ignorance  of  the  law 
Is  no  excuse. 

Nov  clearly  the  World  Court  Is  no  longer 
an  Ideal  Instrument  for  the  adjudication  of 
law.  As  I  count,  some  nine  of  its  fifteen 
members  come  from  countries  where  there 
is  an  independent  Judiciary  and  a  secure 
legal  system.  As  this  is  true  for  perhaps  a 
third,  at  most  half  of  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  we  may  Judge  that  the 
Court  Is  not  all  that  imbalanced.  Still,  obvi- 
ously, we  cannot  accept  that  legal  Judge- 
ment will  be  passed  on  us  by  persons  who. 
whatever  their  Individual  diapositlons.  come 
from  and  unavoidably  represent  societies 
where  legality  has  a  wholly  different  mean- 
ing from  that  which  we  assume.  We  have  to 
think  of  new  terms  of  submission  to  the 
court's  Jurisdiction.  The  Court's  statute  pro- 
vides for  Special  Chambers,  wherein  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  pick  the  Judges:  a 
viable  arrangement.  Obviously  however  we 
cannot  indefinitely  prolong  the  situation 
which  Nicaragua  is  now  exploiting,  which  is 
to  say  that  of  a  near-as-makes-no-matter 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  dragging  the 
United  States  before  the  world  tribunal, 
with  the  United  States  unprepared,  unwill- 
ing, almost  uncomprehending.  There  is  a 
remedy  for  this,  however.  It  is  called,  atten- 
tion, and  that  is  what  I  hope  the  subject 
will  receive. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ut.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
majority  side  by  the  committees  of  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  atate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  396)  was 
agreed  to. 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERRY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUXmnOEHT  BO.  StT 

(Purpose:  To  provide  supplemental  appro- 
priations to  train  United  States  and  for- 
eign law  enforcement  personnel  to  pre- 
vent international  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
research  and  development  in  aviation  se- 
curity technologies) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  J  send 
an  amendment  to  the  deek-ttna  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SuorI 
proposes  an  amen<tanent  numbered  397. 

Mr.  BIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing off  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  {PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  funendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  insert  between  lines  14  and  IS 
thefouSwlnr 

rmtud.  AVUTioH  AommsnATioii 

T  OPXRATIOm 

For  ^  additional  amount  for  the  Civil 
Avlatloa  Security  Of  flee  of  the  Department 
of  Tramportatlon  for  the  training  of  United 
States  and  foreign  law  enforconent  person- 
nel to  Prevent  aircraft  piracy.  $3,000,000  to 
remaln^vailable  until  expended. 

For  sn  additional  amount  for  the  Associ- 
ate AtQiinistrator  for  Development  and  Lo- 
gistics. lOffice  of  Engineering  and  Mainte- 
nance $ervice.  Aircraft  Safety  Program  18 
(Aviation  Security)  for  additional  research 
and  defelopment  in  aviation  security  tech- 
nologieg.  $1,500,000  to  remain  available  untU 
expendM- 

Mr.  SIMON.  Iffr.  President.  I  have 
checkQd  this  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  An- 
drew^, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  (}ocHRAir],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  (ZfmLzs].  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem that  \s  of  major  concern  to  the 
people  in  my  State  right  now.  We  have 
26  hostages.  Fortunately,  a  majority  of 
them  tre  now  free. 

In  tiQldng  to  personnel  of  the  FAA— 
because  we  have  been  interested  in 
what  ^o  you  do  in  a  concrete  way  to 
help  iather  than  making  speeches— 
they  sky  that  what  we  really  need  are 
two  things:  one,  personnel  for  inspec- 
tion aad  for  training.  Right  now  there 
are  130  personnel  totally  for  all  the 
airporb  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  for  insi)ectlon  purposes. 

The  second  is  research  on  explosives 
that  are  nonmetalllc.  Here  again  it 
seems  to  me  the  need  is  very,  very 
clear.  That  need  exists  not  only  In  air- 
ports like  Athens— and  Athens  is  No. 
15  in  Intematlonal  airports  with  prob- 
In  airports  in  our  cotmtir. 
Ident.  the  disturbing  events 
It  have  again  brought  home 
luences  of  failing  to  gn^iple 
with  the  phenomenon  of  terrorism. 
This  ■  an  intematlonal  problem  and 
clearly  deserves  an  intematlonal  solu- 
tion, put  there  are  a  number  of  steps 
we  can  take  at  home  to  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  >'<J^r'f<"gf 

I  have  sent  to  the  desk  an  amoid- 
ment  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration [FAA]  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1985  ^vering  the  areas  of  civil  avia- 
tion security  tndnlng  programs  and 
R&D  I  related  to  aviation  security.  I 
have  kaked  for  an  immediate  increase 
of  $2  million  for  training,  and  another 
$1.5  iiilllion  for  research  and  develop- 
ment relating  to  explosive  and  vapor 
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detection  techniques,  and  other  tech- 
nologies asjleemed  appropriate  by  the 
Office  of  Qlvll  Aviation  Security  and 
the  Office  df  Engineering  and  Mainte- 
nance Service,  to  improve  oiu-  airport 
and  air  carfler  security  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

These  supplemental  increases  are  ur- 
gently required  if  we  are  to  begin  a 
sustained  commitment  to  combatting 
air  piracy.  I  We  Americans  are  often 
given  to  crws  management  and  crisis 
reponse,  but  all  too  often  the  commit- 
ment sparl^ed  by  the  immediacy  of 
crisis  fades]  away  in  the  aftermath  of 
our  initial  luctlon.  This  can  no  longer 
be  the  cuk  with  our  involvement  in 
fighting  teirorism.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  nefore  air  terrorism,  and 
indeed  terrpriam  in  all  its  ugly  mani- 
festations, becomes  a  more  frequent 
occurrence  Within  our  borders. 

I  say  this  not  as  a  scare  tactic,  nor  as 
a  message  of  impending  disaster.  I  say 
this  ratheif  as  a  careful  reading  of 
international  events  over  the  past  10 
to  15  years.  More  and  more  extremists 
groups  have  vowed  to  carry  their  fight 
to  Americab  shores,  while  they  have 
also  redoutled  their  efforts  to  strike  at 
our  interests  and  our  citizens  overseas. 
These  people  are  not  Just  "madmen," 
although  there  are  maniacal  people 
among  them;  they  are  more  impor- 
tantly self-proclaimed  warriors  leading 
the  anti-Ajnerican  and  anti-Western 
fight  wherever  and  however  they  can. 
We  need  ta  recognize  this  and  respond 
appropriatfly. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
alarming  situation  here  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  have  been  20  at- 
tempted hljacldngs— some  successful, 
some  not— ^ince  1981  originating  from 
six  of  ourjargest  and  busiest  airports 
in  New  York.  Florida,  Illinois,  and 
Califomia.jWe  must,  in  short,  reorder 
our  priorities  so  that  we  take  adequate 
account  of  Ithe  damage  done  to  our  na- 
tional sectirity  when  hostages  are 
seized  as  a  result  of  lax  airport  securi- 
ty. We  need  to  pay  more  attention  to 
this  element  of  international  politics, 
and  start  spending  money  and  creating 
effective  p^grams  that  go  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  traditional  defense 
budget  concerns. 

At  the  ilresent  moment,  our  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
is  focusedj  on  the  hostage  crisis  in 
Beirut.  Ouk  immediate  and  most  press- 
ing concern  must  be  the  quick  and  safe 
release  of  all  the  hostages  still  held  by 
the  terrorists.  At  the  same  time,  there 
are  long-term  issues  involving  the  se- 
curity of  our  citizens,  here  and  outside 
our  bordeiB,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  A  number  of  solid  proposals 
have  been  offered  in  recent  days  to 
ensure  the  security  of  U.S.  citizens 
traveling  afsroad.  But.  while  we  consid- 
er options  I  to  increase  sectirity  at  for- 
eign alrpoi  ts,  we  must  be  sure  ouir  own 
house  is  fi  order.  And,  I  must  say. 
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based  on  research  my  staff  has  pulled 
together,  there  is  reason  for  concern 
about  secuilty  at  some  of  our  own  air- 
ports. 

My  staff  has  Just  completed  a  review 
of  all  domestic  and  international  hi- 
jackings since  1938.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  most  major  airports  in  the 
United  States  have  experienced  an 
alarmingly  high  number  of  hijackings. 
In  the  past  25  years,  there  have  been 
28  hijackings  in  Bfiami.  27  in  New 
York,  16  in  Los  Angeles  and  12  in  Chi- 
cago. To  their  credit,  none  of  these 
airports  have  experienced  an  attempt- 
ed hijacking  since  the  end  of  1983.  an 
indication  that  we  are  serious  about 
security  measures  at  our  own  airports. 
But  the  results  of  this  research  do  in- 
dicate that  almost  every  one  of  our 
major  airports  has  experienced  at 
least  one  hijacking.  It  is  easy  to 
demand  that  security  measures  be 
strengthened  abroad,  yet  I  believe  we 
must  ensure  that  our  own  security 
technology  is  effective  and  that  our  se- 
curity personnel  are  fully  trained 
before  we  can  demand  that  these  pro- 
cedures be  followed  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Under  the  present  administration, 
the  FAA  has  suffered  budget  cutbadts 
which  have  resulted  in  a  decrease  in 
the  niunber  of  Government  airport  in- 
spectors. Currently,  there  are  about 
120  FAA  inspectors  to  conduct  world- 
wide airix>rt  checlu.  This  nuimber  be- 
comes even  more  inadequate  when  you 
consider  that  this  small  group  of 
people  must  conduct  at  least  one  and 
up  to  four  inspections  on  U.S.  airports 
and  at  least  one  inspection  of  foreign 
airports  every  2  years.  While  the  bien- 
nial check  of  foreign  airports  is  woe- 
fully inadequate,  and  I  hope  will  be 
changed  in  light  of  the  recent  crisis. 
there  is  no  way  the  present  number  of 
FAA  inspectors  could  increase  their 
oversight  of  foreign,  and  domestic  air- 
ports. 

The  security  of  our  people,  and  our 
property,  should  be  viewed  as  a  critical 
component  of  our  defense  and  nation- 
al security.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
Senate  approved  a  defense  budget  of 
over  $300  billion.  We  spent  hours  de- 
bating the  construction  of  new  weap- 
ons, without  ever  addressing  some  of 
the  essential  security  issues  which 
have  come  to  the  forefront  over  the 
past  week.  In  many  instances,  the  cost 
of  hiring  more  FAA  inspectors  and 
providing  adequate  training  to  those 
people  enforcing  security  measures  at 
our  airports  is  a  more  effective  way  to 
ensure  the  security  of  our  citizens 
than  the  building  of  another  lEL  mis- 
sile. Let  us  use  this  crisis  to  accom- 
plish some  very  practical  and  positive 
effects  to  protect  our  citizens  and  our 
foreign  visitors  traveling  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  that 
we  will  be  able  to  resolve  this  crisis 
fully  with  the  safe  release  of  all  those 


still  being  held  in  Beirut.  But,  after 
this  resolution,  let  us  not  sink  back 
into  a  false  sense  of  complacency.  Ter- 
rorism is  far  from  a  new  phenomenon: 
in  fact,  we  are  seeing  an  increase  in 
terrorism  directed  at  Americans.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  start  fighting  and  fight- 
ing effectively.  Part  of  that  effort 
must  Include  ensuring  that  our  own 
airports  are  safe  and  secure  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  the  FAA  what  it 
needs  to  enhance  and  enforce  airport 
security  here  at  home. 

I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Rsooao  a  list  of  hijackings 
at  major  U.S.  airports  for  the  past  15 
years.  For  those  who  are  interested, 
my  staff  does  have  a  complete  list  of 
all  hijackings  at  all  U.S.  aiiports  since 
1938. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate? 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mrs.  Kassisaxtm]  wanted  to  comment 
on  this  amendment,  and  I  do  not  see 
her  here. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  allow  us  to  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  his  amendment  to  con- 
sider a  noncontested  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  at  all.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<Mi,  the  amendment  is  laid 
aside. 

AMKIfSMKin  no.  398 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Abdhor]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
398. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  Page  171,  Line  12  before  the  semicolon 
insert  the  followinr-  ":  Provided,  That  ex- 
penses of  tnuiaportation  audit  contracts  and 
contract  administration  shall  be  in  addition 
to  this  amount  and  shall  be  hereafter  fi- 
nanced from  overcharges  collected  from  car- 
riers on  transportation  bills  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  other  similar  type  refunds  at  not 
to  exceed  $5,200,000  annually" 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides.  It  enhances  the  ability  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
collect  transportation  overpayments. 

Expenses  of  transportation  audits  by 
contractors,  including  contract  admin- 
istration, were  heretofore  financed  by 
the  lump  sum  direct  appropriation  to 
this  account.  Beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1986  it  is  proposed  to  finance 
these  costs  from  overcharges  collected 
from  carriers  on  transportation  bills 
already  paid  by  the  Government  and 
other  similar  type  refunds,  within  the 
limitation  specified  in  the  appropria- 
tion language.  The  remaining  collec- 
tions wiU  continue  to  offset  the  gov- 
emmentwide  budget  deficit. 

This  type  of  financing  mechanism 
will  result  in  a  more  cost-effective  pro- 
gram this  is  self-sustained.  In  a  cli- 
mate of  severely  constrained  budgets, 
this  financing  approach  will  contrib- 
ute toward  reducing  the  drain  on  the 
Treasury. 

Since  fiscal  year  1983,  GSA's  Office 
of  Transportation  Audits  has  utilized 
commercial  firms  to  supplement  the 
efforts  of  its  In-house  technical  staff 
to  audit  transportation  bills  paid  by  all 
Federal  agencies,  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian. The  contractors  are  maldng  a 
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positive  net  contribution  to  both  back- 
log reduction  and  overcharge  recovery. 
Ahqost  $32  million  in  overcharges  was 
detected  by  GSA  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
witi  $6.3  million— almost  20  percent— 
of  tixat  amount  identified  by  five  small 
business  concerns  under  contract. 

Tills  program  began  as  a  test  and  is 
Justi  now  beginning  to  mature.  Howev- 
er, budget  constraints  necessitated  a 
redtkction  in  the  appropriated  moneys 
available  to  pay  contractor  commis- 
sions in  fiscal  year  1985.  While  this 
year's  contractors  were  originally  esti- 
require  $3.75  million  in  com- 
to  fully  perform  under  their 
.  only  $2.5  million  was  made 
As  such,  two  of  the  contrac- 
tord  have  exhausted  their  commission 
allocations  and  another  will  do  so 
within  the  next  60  days.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  appropriated  fimdlng  in 
the  fiscal  year  1986  budget  for  the 
paytnent  of  contractor  commissions. 

Tne  contractors  are  only  paid  after 
the  overcharges  detected  by  them 
hav^  been  successfully  collected  by 
GSA  from  the  carriers.  Since  the  aver- 
age commission  rate  is  only  30  percent, 
the  I  Government  loses  70  cents  on 
eve|y  dollar  overcharged  by  the  carri- 
ers that  the  contractors  will  not  be 
able  to  detect  because  they  either  are 
or  shortly  wiU  be  standing  idle.  More- 
over, while  some  workload  realloca- 
tions can  be  made,  in-house  staff  re- 
ductions dictate  that  significant  por- 
tionk  of  the  auditing  previously  per- 
formed by  the  contractors  will  simply 
not  get  done. 

Hpwever.  there  is  an  obvious  funding 
source  available— namely,  carrier  re- 
fun^,  but  the  authority  to  tap  these 
moiieys  to  pay  contractors  is  needed, 
ich.  no  additional  funding  is  being 
ht,  but  rather  merely  the  author- 
utilize  some  of  the  money  al- 
y  expended  by  the  Government 
that  otherwise  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
sesion of  the  carriers  if  not  properly 
claimed. 

Given  authority  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  the  refunds  to  pay  contractors. 
GSA  could  not  only  revive  the  Com- 
mercial Audit  Program  that  it  took  3 
years  to  nurture,  but  also  expand  its 
covtrage.  There  has  been,  for  exam- 
ple. Interest  expressed  by  contractors 
in  auditing  air  passenger  bills.  Two 
pretlous  solicitations  produced  no  re- 
siMlisive  bidders  for  this  category  of 
transportation.  Since  the  in-house 
sta^  is  limited,  substantial  air  passen- 
ger overcharges  are  quite  possibly 
beiilg  lost.  Support  from  commercial 
contractors  would  remedy  this  situa- 
tloiL  thereby  producing  a  net  contri- 
bution to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Svice  there  would  be  no  out-of- 
po<^et  cost  to  the  Government  for 
sucii  contract  support  services,  one 
mu|t  question  the  fiscal  prudence  of 
aborting  this  program  Just  as  it  is  be- 
gin^ting  to  realize  some  of  the  very 
benefits. 


Bck*] 


June  20,  1985 


Mr.  I^TTINOLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  tike  to  address  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  the  people  of  my 
State  of  Georgia  and  to  the  Nation  as 
a  wholej,  Exports  and  imports  are 
growing  Bt  a  rapid  rate,  and  our  ports 
of  entry^  are  trying  to  accommodate 
this  increased  activity.  Three  facilities 
in  Georgia  that  are  striving  to  handle 
this  flow  of  goods  are  Savannah  and 
Brunswitic  on  the  coast,  and  Hartsf  leld 
International  Airport  in  Atlanta. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  sev- 
eral yeaBB.  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  consolidating  many  Cus- 
toms Seijvlce  fimctions  and  in  some  in- 
stances, the  outright  elimination  of 
district  offices.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bill  would  delete  language  prohib- 
iting any  consolidation  actions  by  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service. 

I  imdo-stand  the  need  to  move  per- 
sonnel from  less  productive  adminis- 
trative positions  to  frontline  oper- 
ations, and  I  concur  with  appropriate 
actions  to  accomplish  this  goal.  But  it 
is  my  oi:^on  this  move  to  delete  the 
House  language  could  possibly  prove 
counternroductive. 

I  wotiia  like  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  who  is  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  to  address 
r  of  consolidations  of  Cus- 
[cts. 

DNOR.  I  thank  my  friend 
irgia  for  bringing  up  this  sub- 
time.  I  can  certainly  under- 
position  and  I4>preciate  his 
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this  mat! 
toms( 

Mr. 
from 
Ject  at  tlj 
stand 
concern.  I 

The  lahguage  that  is  included  in  the 
House  b|ll  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
to  plan,  implement,  or  administer  any 
reduction  in  regions  and  districts  and 
any  consolidation  or  centralization  of 
offices  of  the  Customs  Service.  This 
prohibition  causes  several  problems. 

many  offices  which  can  be 
ed  to  better  serve  the  public, 
biting  any  consolidations  or 
centrall^tions,  there  will  not  exist 
areas  in  Which  staff  can  be  shifted  and 
changed]  for  the  benefit  of  the  facili- 
ties that  are  in  need  of  assistance.  For 
instance,  there  are  administrative  and 
office  positions  that  through  ^l>6d 
management  can  be  converted  to 
frontline  positions,  which  are  needed, 
and  can.  therefore,  better  assist  in 
processlikg  increased  Customs  activi- 
ties. 

While  I  understand  the  Senator's 
concern  j  that  some  Customs  offices 
that  should  not  be  consolidated  may 
very  well  be,  there  is  a  guarantee  that 
no  final  action  will  be  taken  without 
the  involvement  of  Congress.  This 
guarantee  exists  in  the  form  of  the 
Tariff  and  Trade  Act  of  1984,  which 
prohibits  Customs  from  taking  any 
action  on  any  proposals  to  change 
during  fiscal  year  1985  without  first 
provldlnk  written  notification  to  the 
appropr  ate  oversight  committee  in 
Congreai.  After  this  formal  notlfica- 


.'i   .  •  ^ 


.  \u^ 


tion  occurs.  Customs  is  prohibited 
from  taking  action  for  a  period  of  90 
days. 

It  is  with  these  in  mind  that  I  feel 
any  prohibition  in  the  funding  to  con- 
solidate Customs  services  will  work  to 
hinder  the  goals  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, that  is,  to  process  goods  at  these 
ports  in  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive manner. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

I  have  talked  with  Commissioner 
von  Raab  about  this  matter,  and  he 
has  responded  to  my  concerns  by 
letter.  He  assures  me  that  there  are  no 
plans  to  close  port  facilities  in  Savan- 
nah or  to  reduce  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors there  or  in  any  other  facility  in 
Georgia. 

However,  he  has  said  that  consolida- 
tion of  the  existing  Savannah  district 
office  into  the  Charleston  office  has 
been  considered  as  an  option  at  the 
staff  level  within  Customs.  However, 
no  final  list  of  locations  to  be  consoli- 
dated has  been  approved. 

Due  to  the  great  amount  of  trade 
going  through  the  Savannah  area,  it 
would  certainly  be  counterproductive 
to  consolidate  this  facility  into  any 
other.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  any 
information  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  have  also  had  com- 
munication with  the  Commissioner, 
and  he  has  assured  me  that  no  action 
which  would  adversely  affect  Savan- 
nah will  occur  In  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  I  would  ask  that  he  give 
this  matter  some  further  thought 
before  we  take  this  bill  to  conference. 
I  will  visit  with  him  some  more  and 
ask  that  we  consider  receding  to  the 
House  provisions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Treasury, 
Postal  Service,  and  General  Govern- 
ment If  he  could  summarize  the  staff- 
ing levels  provided  for  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  in  the  Senate-reported 
fiscal  year  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  inquiry  from  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  very  concerned 
about  the  staffing  problems  facing  the 
Customs  Service.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee believes  that  filling  approximately 
375  currently  authorized,  but  vacant, 
positions  will  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. The  Senate  committee  has. 
therefore,  restored  $6,246,000  for  ab- 
sorption costs  associated  with  the  Jan- 
uary 1985  pay  raise.  These  fimds 
would  enable  the  Customs  Service  to 
achieve  the  authorized  staffing  levels 
in  fiscal  year  1985. 


Mr.  DOltlENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. As  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Abohor.  knows,  two  border  crossings 
in  New  Mexico  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  staffing  shortages  in  the 
Customs  Service.  The  first  crcMsing. 
Antelope  Wells,  was  temporarily 
closed,  along  with  several  others,  on 
March  2  because  of  instability  along 
the  southwestern  border.  The  second 
facility  at  Columbus.  NM  has  several 
inadequacies  that  urgently  need  to  be 
addressed. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  has  recently  advised  me 
that  it  intends  to  reopen  the  Antelope 
Wells  facility  within  30  days.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice will  be  able  to  allocate  sufficient 
personnel  and  resources  for  both  fa- 
cilities in  New  Mexico.  In  view  of  the 
Senate  and  House  action  on  the  sup- 
plemental, does  the  Senator  think  this 
is  Indeed  the  case? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  I  believe  that  is 
indeed  the  case.  I.  too.  have  been  noti- 
fied that  the  Customs  Service  intends 
to  open  the  Antelope  Wells  facility 
soon.  I  share  Senator  Domenici's  con- 
cerns about  the  number  of  ports  of 
entry  which  have  suffered  from  de- 
creasing staffing  levels  and  the  securi- 
ty problems  associated  with  others. 
The  Senate  report  accompanying  this 
bill  directs  the  Customs  Service  to  pro- 
ceed with  filling  critically  needed  posi- 
tions at  posts  of  entry.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Customs  Service  will  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  staffing  require- 
ments at  Antelope  Wells,  and  Colum- 
bus. NM.  within  the  overall  funding 
ultimately  made  available  to  the  Cus- 
toms Service  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
said.  I  believe  the  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  898)  was 
agreed  to. 

lix.  ABDNOR.  BCr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to.    . 

Bdr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
do  have  at  the  moment  pending  an 
amendment  from  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. On  behalf  of  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  I  should  like  to  Indicate  that 
we  are  moving  toward  third  reading. 
We  are  aware  that  there  may  be  an 
amendment  offered— in  fact,  it  wUl  be 
offered.  I  am  told— on  the  question  of 
economic  aid  to  Jordan.  It  is  very 


hopeful  that  we  can  restrain  ourselves 
enough  to  make  succinct  statements 
and  move  to  a  vote  on  that,  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  required. 

Other  than  that.  I  have  no  other 
amendment  except  I  believe  one  more 
on  our  side.  And  so  if  there  are  Sena- 
tors who  are  planning  to  offer  amend- 
ments, I  urge  they  come  to  the  floor. 
There  will  be  a  colloquy  which  will 
outline  the  arrangement  made  in  ne- 
gotiations with  Mr.  Stockman  vis-a-vis 
water  project  cost-shaiing  policies  or 
formulas  that  we  hope  to  work  out 
eventually  through  the  authorizing 
committee.  Therefore.  I  again  urge 
Senators  to  be  present  to  offer  any 
other  amendments  which  ihey  may 
have. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  knowledge  of  one  or  two  on  this 
side  which  have  yet  to  be  presented. 
But  I  know  of  only  one  on  our  side.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  that  the  only  amendment  I 
have  been  asked  to  have  cleared  is  one 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  understand  that  is  momen- 
tarily ready  to  be  cleared.  Other  than 
that,  all  we  have  is  rumors  of  amend- 
ments. I  have  had  no  request  to  hold 
up  third  reading  for  further  amend- 
ments. I  state  that  now  so  that  if 
anyone  disagrees  they  may  promptly 
get  in  touch  with  me  so  as  not  to  move 
toward  third  reading. 

Mr.  HART.  B«r.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  underscore  my  continuing  support 
for  the  Animas-La  Plata  project  in 
Colorado. 

In  some  respects,  this  is  an  historic 
bilL  If  passed,  it  will  break  a  nearly  7- 
year  deadlock  in  the  water  project 
funding  debate.  Like  most  westerners. 
I  welcome  this  wholeheartedly. 

Of  primary  interest  to  me  is  new 
start  funding  provided  for  the  Anlmas- 
La  Plata  project  in  southwestern  Colo- 
rado and  northeastern  New  Mexico. 
Since  originally  authorized  in  1968  as 
part  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act,  both  States  have  aggres- 
sively sought  funding  for  the  Animas- 
La  Plata.  Although  that  enacting  leg- 
islation intended  that  the  project  be 
constructed  concurrently  with  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project,  budget  con- 
straints and  other  factors  have  pre- 
vented this  from  happening.  These 
constraints  have  not  affected  CAP 
construction,  however,  a  major  portion 
of  which  is  scheduled  to  come  on  line 
later  this  year. 

When  complete,  the  Anlmas-La 
Plata  project  promises  substantial 
benefits  to  the  residents  of  both  Colo- 
rado and  New  Mexico.  This  multipur- 
pose water  storage  project  wUl  provide 
municipal  and  industrial  water  to  local 
communities  and  industry,  and  irriga- 
tion  water   for  farmers   and   Indian 
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tribes  in  the  La  Plata  basin.  It  will  also 
offer  recreational  opportunities  at  the 
main  reservoir  3  miles  southwest  of 
Durango,  CO. 

Most  important,  this  project  will 
assist  in  addressing  and  fulfilling  the 
longstanding  entitlements  of  the 
Southern  Ute.  Ute  Mountain  Ute,  and 
Navajo  Indian  Tribes.  By  proceeding 
with  this  project,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  an  opportunity  to  rectify 
years  of  social  and  economic  injustice 
to  these  tribes.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment helped  create  this  situation  by 
waiting  over  a  centiu-y  after  the  reser- 
vations were  established  before 
making  any  attempt  to  quantify  the 
rights  to  which  the  tribes  are  entitled. 

Fulfilling  these  Indian  rights  is  a  na- 
tional obligation  which  must  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Government.  By 
moving  ahead  with  this  project  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  set  a  na- 
tional precedent  which  will  be  in  ev- 
eryone's best  interest.  Moreover,  we 
will  remove  the  shackles  which  have 
prevented  full  economic  development 
on  Indian  lands  in  the  Southwest. 

There  is  no  question  that  without 
some  progress  on  this  important 
project,  the  tribes  will  continue  their 
efforts  to  assert  their  acknowledged 
legal  rights  through  lengthy  and 
costly,  but  I  suspect  ultimately  suc- 
cessful litigation.  Unfortunately,  the 
result  of  a  successful  court  battle  will 
mean  non-Indians  in  the  San  Juan 
basin  will  be  force  to  relinquish  Junior 
water  rights  to  which  they  have 
become  dependent  for  nearly  100 
years.  The  potential  costs  in  terms  of 
litigation  on  both  sides,  not  to  men- 
tion the  loss  of  non-Indian  water  sup- 
plies along  with  all  of  the  facilities  al- 
ready constructed  and  paid  for,  will  be 
enormous.  By  approving  this  fimding 
Congress  can  ensure  that  communities 
in  both  States  are  guaranteed  suffi- 
cient water  to  meet  their  needs. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  7  years  have 
passed  since  any  measurable  progress 
has  been  recorded  on  needed  multipur- 
pose water  projects  in  Colorado.  Al- 
though President  Reagan  campaigned 
throughout  1980  criticizing  the  lack  of 
progress  on  water  projects  by  the  pre- 
vious administration,  his  promises 
have  proven  hollow.  He  has  had 
nearly  5  years  to  make  good  on  prom- 
ises made  throughout  the  country.  Un- 
fortunately, as  with  most  issues  relat- 
ing to  natural  resources  the  Reagan 
administration  has  taken  several  giant 
steps  backward. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Carter  hit  list, 
the  Reagan  administration  trumpeted 
the  merits  of  reempowering  the  States 
with  the  principle  responsibility  for 
water  resource  development.  But  in 
the  name  of  a  new  Federal/State  part- 
nership, the  administration  has  cre- 
ated a  water  resource  planning  and 
fimding  void  which  it  has  had  no  in- 
tention of  filling.  Again  this  week  we 
have  heard  threats  of  a  Presidential 


veto    because    of   the   water   project 
funding  in  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
hasi  provided  no  means  by  which  the 
States  can  fUl  this  void  either.  At  a 
time  when  our  Nation  faces  a  need  to 
find  new  solutions  and  to  deal  with 
pressing  water  crises  in  every  region  of 
the!  country,  in  ports,  waterways, 
watbr  delivery  sjrstems,  irrigation,  and 
groimdwater  pollution,  these  problems 
havie  been  met  by  an  administration 
policy  that  is  on  the  run— running 
awqy  from  responsibility  under  the 
of  establishing  a  new  Federal/ 
partnership. 
le  Reagan  administration  has 
touted  a  new  stance  on  Indian  water 
rights.  But  this,  too,  has  amounted  to 
not|ting  more  than  a  step  backward. 
Th«  role  of  Government  as  protector 
of  vested  Indian  rights  has  now  shift- 
ed io  that  of  arbitrator.  While  many 
Indian  water  rights  claims  remain  un- 
solved the  administration  has  walked 
away,  indicating  a  lack  of  any  sense  of 
fairness  to  Indians.  All  that  Indians 
across  the  country  can  count  on  today 
is  sta  entirely  new  set  of  unknowns. 
Native  Americans  expect  much  more 
and  deserve  no  less.  This  legislation 
will)  permits  us  to  take  this  important 
step. 

Perhaps  the  most  visible  part  of  an 
otherwise  invisible  Reagan  water 
policy  is  its  continued  insistence  on 
cos^haring.  Unfortunately,  the  ad- 
mliiistration  itself  has  been  divided  on 
thi4  issue.  In  fact,  it  took  the  Presi- 
dent nearly  35  months  of  his  firat 
term  to  report  to  Congress  that  ad- 
miitistration  policy  would  preserve  the 
status  quo:  negotiation  on  a  case-by- 
cas*  basis.  And  that  iMllcy  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  in  January 
1984. 1  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  has  been  no  progress  and 
little  administration  support  since 
that  time. 

There  are  constraints.  We  have  en- 
ter^ a  new  era  of  water  resource  man- 
agefnent  where,  for  the  most  part, 
ma^y  of  the  critical  projects  have  al- 
ready been  developed.  For  good 
reason,  water  project  planning  and  de- 
velopment are  now  done  within  a 
framework  of  substantial  environmen- 
tal constraints— constraints  which 
mutt  balance  water  resource  develop- 
ment against  environmental  impacts. 
Ani.  a  deficit-ridden  Federal  Govern- 
metit  is  no  longer  the  financial  institu- 
tiot  to  which  project  sponsors  can 
frefly  turn  to  for  fimding.  Our  efforts 
must  now  fociis  on  developing  innova- 
tive solutions  and  financing  altema- 
tivQs  which  allow  some  level  of 
prepress  to  continue. 

I  lam  confident  that  cost-sharing  pro- 
visfens  in  this  bill  are  a  step  forward 
and  will  allow  that  necessary  progress. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  my  col- 
leagues at  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Entironment  and  Public  Works  to  f  ur- 
th*  refine  nationwide  cost  sharing. 


June  20, 1985 


June  20, 1985 


Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press in 'the  strongest  terms  my  con- 
cern about  the  sunsetting  provision  on 
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itained  in  this  bill.  It  is  im- 
kt  we  encourage  non-Feder- 
sponsors  to  submit  cost- 
proposals.  However,  should 
^x  of  Reclamation  or  Army 
Corps  liiiger  in  their  consideration,  ne- 
gotiation and  approval  of  these  pro- 
posals, we  may  well  find  ourselves  in 
this  samie  gridlock  on  Jime  30,  1986.  I 
implore  ihese  agencies  to  work  expedi- 
tiously and  in  good  faith  with  project 
sponsors  and  beneficiaries  in  order 
that  we  I  move  forward.  I  am  certain 
many  of'  us  here  today  will  watch  this 
process  closely. 

Once  again.  I  congratulate  the  ef- 
forts ofl  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  leadership  in  moving  fund- 
ing for  the  Animas-La  Plata  project  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  consideration  and 
approval 

I     AHxmnaiiT  ho.  3» 
Mr.  hAtFTKT.D.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  temporarily  set 
aside  th0  pending  amendment  by  the 
from  Illinois. 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
lTFIELD.   Mr.   President,    I 
Le  desk  two  amendments,  and 
lous  consent  that  they  be 

1  en  bloc.       

RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  f ollo^: 

The  Seiiator  from  Oregon  nCr.  Hatitkld] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  399. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  I^RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


Senator  j 

The 
out  objc 

Mr. 
sent  to 
I  ask 
consider 

The  F 
out  obje 


On  pagi  123,  after  line  23.  Insert: 

I 

RKPItKKHTATIOK  ALLOW AHCI8  FOR  THI 
MAIORITT  AHS  MmOUTT  LXADEHS 

For  ret««sentation  allowances  of  the  Ma- 
jority an^  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate, 
each  such  Leader,  in  all  $30,000. 
137,  after  line  7,  insert: 
.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
tt,  within  the  Senate,  to  be  known 
ipresentation  Allowance  Account 
tority  and  Bfinority  Leaders". 
Such  Allowance  Account  shall  be  used  by 
the  Majcrlty  and  Minority  Leaden  of  the 
Senate  U^  assist  them  properly  to  discharge 
their  appropriate  responsibilities  In  the 
United  S^tes  to  members  of  foreign  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  prominent  officials  of  for- 
eign governments  and  Intergovernmental  or- 
ganizatlotis. 

(b)  Payments  authorized  to  be  made 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate.  Of  the  funds  available 
for  expenditure  from  such  Allowance  Ac- 
count for  any  fiscal  year,  one-lialf  shall  be 
allotted  tp  the  Majority  Leader  and  one-half 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  Majority  Leader. 


Amounts 


to  the  M  Ljority  or  Minority  Leader  shall  be 


paid  from  such  Allowance  Account 


paid  to  him  from  his  allotment  and  shall  be 
paid  to  him  only  as  reimbursement  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  him  and  upon 
certification  and  documentation  of  such  ex- 
penses. AmounU  paid  to  the  Majority  or  Mi- 
nority Leader  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  reported  as  income  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  as  a  deduction  under  title  3«,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1985) 
not  more  than  920,000  to  the  Allowance  Ac- 
count established  by  this  section. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  basi- 
caUy  what  we  are  presenting  here  are 
two  amendments,  one  setting  up  a  new 
accoimting  system  for  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  on  ex- 
penses relating  to  their  offices  with  re- 
spect to  receiving  foreign  dignitaries. 

The  second  amendment  is  the  actual 
appropriated  amount  to  cover  that 
IMuticular  account— $10,000  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  $10,000  for  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

This  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  399)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Bfr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  the  amendment 
that  we  have  that  I  have  offered  that 
would  provide  $2  million  to  the  FAA 
for  additional  personnel  services  and 
$1.5  million  for  research. 

While  Senator  Ahsrews.  Senator 
Cochran,  and  Senator  Chilcs  have 
agreed  to  that.  Senator  KASsnAxm 
has  some  concerns  and,  frankly,  some 
legitimate  concerns  about  us  going  off 
in  several  directions.  I  have  had  some 
discussions  with  her,  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  we  can  through  hear- 
ings get  something  woriced  out  that 
will  be  a  little  more  coordinated. 

I  am  pleased  to  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas, 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  know  it  is  of  special  concern  to  him 
regarding  airport  safety  standards  be- 
cause there  were  20-some  people  from 
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Illinois  I  beUeve  on  the  TWA  flight 
that  was  hijacked. 

As  chairman  of  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee. I  have  some  concern. 
While  all  of  us  are  trying  to  find  meas- 
ures that  could  improve  intenutUonal 
airport  safety,  we  have  now.  I  believe, 
six  or  seven  bills  in  the  last  couple  of 
days  that  have  been  brought  forward. 
I  think  personally.  Mr.  President— and 
I  have  shared  this  concern  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois— it  is  a  mistake 
for  us  to  do  sort  of  patchwork  bills  ad- 
dressing a  problem  here  and  a  problon 
there  and  money  here  and  money 
there  without  getting  on  the  record  a 
full  scope  of  the  way  we  handle  inter- 
national airports,  what  safety  meas- 
ures are  in  effect  now,  and  what  could 
be  done  that  would  reUly  improve  the 
situation. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
withhold  his  amendment  untU  the 
hearing  next  Thrusday,  at  which  we 
wiU  then  undertake  a  very  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield.  I  am  willing  to  do  that.  I  have  to 
confess,  with  some  reluctance.  Senator 
DixoN  and  I  face  a  situation  where  we 
had  26  who  were  hostages.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  is  down  to  nine  who 
are  still  hostages. 

Bfy  concern  is  the  next  appropria- 
tion bill  is  likely  to  be  September.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee may  correct  me.  but  I  i«mitny 
the  next  supplemental  will  be  Septem- 
ber at  the  earliest. 

But  if  the  Senator  from  Kanimii  can 
assure  me  that  her  subcommittee  will 
make  a  recommendation  to  us  within 
the  next  4  weelcs  so  that  we  can  move 
on  whatever  needs  to  be  done  as  quick- 
ly as  possible— because,  as  I  indicated 
earlier  on  the  floor,  one  of  the  things 
that  astounded  me  as  I  went  through 
this  \B  that  we  have  120  FAA  inspec- 
tors who  cover  the  whole  Nation  and 
cover  the  whole  world  for  us  in  their 
area— If  the  Senator  can  assure  me 
that  we  will  have  action  within  the 
next  4  weeks  from  her  subcommittee, 
that  would  allay  some  of  my  fears  and 
we  could  move  In  a  constructive  direc- 
tion.   

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wish  to  remond 
to  one  point.  We  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  ezpMt  to  have  a 
markup  for  fiscal  year  1088  in  July.  So 
that  would  be  another  opportunity  for 
a  vehicle  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  consider.  That  is  our  expectation; 
July. 

BCrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  assure  him  that  we  will 
report  out  of  not  only  the  subcommit- 
tee but  the  full  Commerce  Committee, 
because  I  know  Chairman  Dantobth 
shares  my  concern  about  this  issue 


and  there  obviously  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  Senate  as  a  body  to  try 
and  make  sure  we  put  together  the 
most  constructive  padcage  possible  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  international 
aviation  safety. 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  No.  397 
is  considered  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quotum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  nm. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMBnntnrr  no.  40o 
(Purpose:  To  allow  the  Secretary  to  certity 
that  cost-sharing  agreements  m\M^  into 
before  the  date  of  the  acts  enactment 
comply  with  the  financing  and  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  this  section) 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  XMr.  Bao- 
BOH]  proposes  an  amendment  numliered  400. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendmmt  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  96  after  line  18  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Provided  furiher.  That  the  provtsiaa  re- 
QUiring  congressional  review  aball  not  ap^ 
to  any  binding  agreements  on  i«f*ft-th«rint 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary, that  the  agreements  oomply  with  the 
cost^harlng  finandng  and  certification  re- 
Quironents  of  this  section." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  to  exempt  a  project  In 
Wyoming,  which  has  beoi  pending  for 
literally  many  years,  exempting  the 
cost-sharing  agreement  from  the  con- 
gressional review  process. 

The  amendment  has  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  assure  that  the  constnic- 
tion  season  this  summer  will  be  able  to 
be  a  very  productive  one.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  most  extraordinary  project  in 
the  entire  batch  because  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  our  legislature,  and  Gover- 
nor have  already  m>propriated  $47  mil- 
lion, over  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
project.  The  agreement  was  signed  on 
March  29.  Further  delay  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  construction  process. 
My  colleague.  Senator  Wallop,  has 
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been  an  extraordinary  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  original  project.  On  behalf 
of  Senator  Waixop  and  myself  I 
submit  this  to  the  comanager  of  the 
biU  for  approval. 

Mr.  HATFIEXD.  iSi.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
majority  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Ui.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  stated  that  this  ex- 
empts the  project  from  cost  sharing.  I 
think  what  it  does  is  exempts  the 
project  from  congressional  review  of 
cost  sharing. 

Bdr.  SIMPSON.  It  exempts  the  cost- 
sharing  agreement,  which  has  already 
been  signed,  from  the  review  process. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  Is  our  under- 
standing, and  It  has  been  cleared  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  fiulher  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment.  (No.  400)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  two  comanagers  of  the  bill, 
especially  Senator  Hatfizld  and  Sena- 
tor JoHHSTOif.  They  have  understood 
this  issue  from  the  beginning,  and 
have  understood  the  frustration.  I 
thank  them  sincerely  for  their  assist- 
ance throughout. 

Mfminiximio.  401 
(Purpose:   Ensure  continued  opermtion  of 

Forest  Service  Equipment  Development 

Centers  In  Montana  and  California) 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  CMr.  Mkl- 
CHXX].  for  himself  and  Mr.  Badcus,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  401. 

On  line  11.  page  KM.  change  to  "Adminis- 
trative Provisions". 

On  line  3,  page  107,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Forest  Service  ahaU  continue  to  op- 
erate Equipment  Development  Facilities  In 
San  IJliaas.  (California,  and  In  Missoula. 
Montana,  at  least  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988,  and  funds  and  personnel  to  oper- 
ate these  facUlUea  In  fiscal  years  1988  and 
1988  shall  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10% 
from  currently  appropriated  levels." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  tSx.  President,  at 
present  within  the  DeiMutment  of  Ag- 
ricultive.  XJJ&.  Forest  Service,  under 
the  division  of  engineering  there  exist 
two  equipment  development  centers. 
Directly  under  the  Washington  office 


in  organizational  structure,  these  cen- 
ters are  located  in  Missoula,  MT,  and 
San  Dfanas.  CA.  The  San  Dimas  facili- 
ty was  built  In  1964,  the  Bfissoula  facil- 
ity waf  In  existence  long  before  that 
date,  (ttlglnating  some  time  following 
World  war  II. 

Briefly,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment seeks  to  make  certain  that  the 
continuation  of  the  two  development 
centerf  will  remain  in  effect  during 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and 
the  19t6  fiscal  year.  It  will  end  doubts 
about  one  or  the  other  being  closed. 
Both  are  needed.  Both  are  essential 
and  the  amendment  seeks  to  eliminate 
those  4oubts  about  closures. 

Man|^  of  the  projects  undertaken  by 
the  cetiters  have  commercial— nongov- 
enunental— applications  of  benefit  pri- 
marily to  the  timber  industry.  Prime 
examples  of  this  would  be  the  Missou- 
la Center's  work  on  various  cable  log- 
ging systems  such  as  the  large  and 
small  yarders,  its  current  program 
with  chunk  wood  chippers,  and  a  long 
list  of  tree  nursery  equipment  develop- 
ments. 

Mucli  of  Missoula  Center's  work  has 
been  in  the  area  of  aviation  and  fire- 
flghtii|g  equipment.  To  adapt  an  air- 
craft to  smokejumper  use,  specialized 
equipment  must  be  designed,  instaUed. 
tested,  and  passed  through  an  FAA  ap- 
proval program.  Each  aircraft  type  re- 
quires a  different  design  and  specific 
FAA  approval.  Missoula  Center's  close 
proximity  to  the  aerial  fire  depot  and 
smokejiunper  base  facilitates  this 
work.  Aircraft  manufacturing  compa- 
nies are  not  interested  in  doing  this 
work  tiiemselves  due  to  its  limited  ap- 
plicatiltn,  and  aviation  equipment  con- 
tractors do  not  have  the  facilities  nor 
exper^se.  The  close  working  relation- 
ship ^th  the  aerial  fire  depot  and 
smokejumper  base  is  further  necessary 
in  th«  center's  continuing  develop- 
ment bf  parachute,  clothing,  and  ac- 
cessor^ used  by  Jumpers  and  ground 
based  |f ireflghter  personnel.  Missoula 
Centers  close  proximity  to  the  Univer- 
sity ol  Montana,  the  Forest  Science 
Laboratory  and  Northern  Forest  Fire 
Laboratory  complements  each  other's 
progr^xu-  Three  University  of  Mcm- 
tana  ifrof  essors  currently  hold  tempo- 
rary pJDsltlons  at  the  Mlwsotilft  Center 
working  on  center  projects. 

itly  San  Dimas  has  12  engi- 
neer i*oJect  leaders  on  hand.  Missoula 
Center  has  18.  Sam  Dimas  is  located  in 
the  lios  Angeles  basin  In  southern 
California  In  close  proximity  to  mutdi 
of  thq  aerosjMtce,  high  technology  in- 
dust 

There  are  a  number  of  important 
credit!  to  the  Missoula  facility.  Some 
of  th«  major  advantages  in  general  in- 
clude:' 

First,  the  Missoula  Center  has  a 
good  personnel  retention  record  with  a 
commensurate  elevation  in  skills  and 
abilitlM  in  personneL 

Seoind,  Bfflssotila  has  demonstrated 
a  hlgU  level  of  productivity. 


Third.  HJssoula  has  a  facility— 
mostly  old  Fort  Missoula^that  is 
cheap  for  the  Oovemment  to  operate. 

Fourth,  location  is  an  important 
benefit  of  the  Missoula  Center  be- 
cause:        j 

It's  surrounded  by  forest,  which  is 
Important  io  all  types  of  forest  test- 
ing; it's  dqse  to  the  area  fire  center 
and  allows  (rood  research:  and  it  is  tied 
into  the  University  of  Montana  for  re- 
search helpk 

The  center  presently  exists  in  a  very 
supportive  academic  environment.  The 
University  of  Mcmtana  supports  an  ex- 
cellent school  of  forestry  which  itself 
maintains  an  ongoing  research  pro- 
gram and  administers  an  experimental 
forest.  Vaqous  academic  departments 
at  the  unijrerslty  have  working  rela- 
tionships with  the  center  for  faculty 
and  very  effectively  cooi>erate  with  it 
in  providing  student  internships.  The 
university,  by  its  very  nature  and  man- 
date, provides  an  ideal  place  for  study, 
discussion,  and  debate  about  forest 
policies  and  procediu-es;  and  its  close 
geography  to  the  users  of  the  develop- 
ment center  products  and  Its  extensive 
use  by  private  concerns. 

The  Misaoula  Equipment  Develop- 
ment Center  [MEDC]  has  provided 
Montana's  citizens  with  invaluable  as- 
sistance in  many  areas,  including:  The 
use  and  support  of  advanced  technolo- 
gy to  improve  the  ability  of  Montana's 
industry  to  compete  favorably  in 
today's  economy;  the  development  of 
specialized  [  equipment  to  implement 
Montana's  pnlned  land  reclamation  re- 
quirements; development  and  testing 
of  new  timber  harvesting  techniques 
-  essential  to  harvesting  smaller  timber 
with  mlnli^al  environmental  damage; 
and  the  invportant  development  work 
related  to  Rocky  Mountain  and  rural 
area  fire  copditions. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  CHiair. 

The  PR^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  rtim  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  senior  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana, Senuor  Mxlcher,  for  introduc- 
ing this  amendment  and  I  Join  him  as 
a  cosponsdr.  There  are  two  Forest 
Service  equipment  development  cen- 
ters in  th^  coimtry.  One  is  in  San 
Dimas,  CA,  and  the  other  in  Missoula, 
MT.  The  problem  is  that  most  of  the 
equipment  testing  should  be  done  in 
the  part  of  the  coimtry  where  forest 
fires  are  being  fought.  The  center  in 
San  Dlma&  CA.  is  not  nearly  as  well 
situated  for  the  testing  of  forest  fire 
equipment  jas  the  one  in  Montana. 

VLt.  President,  this  amendment  will 
ensure  thajt  the  high  quality,  innova- 
tive work  peing  done  in  Missoula,  MT, 
to  develop  equipment  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  will  continue.  This 
amendmen  b  forbids  the  Forest  Service 
from  implementing  an  ill-considered 
plan  that  vould  have  reduced  profes- 
sional staf  1  Ing  in  Missoula. 
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This  amendment  stipulates  that  the 
Forest  Service  cannot  reduce  the 
funds  and  personnel  to  operate  the 
Missoula  facility  by  more  than  10  per- 
cent. 

It  is  our  intention  in  offering  this 
amendment  that  the  current  level  of 
professional  staff  at  the  Missoula 
Center  be  maintained. 

The  Missoula  Equipment  Develop- 
ment Center  is  a  prime  location  for 
Forest  Service  development  work. 
Twelve  percent  of  the  Nation's  forest 
land  is  within  150  miles  of  BAlssoula. 
This  means  that  Forest  Service  engi- 
neers are  close  to  timber  lands  and  the 
timber  Industry,  and  are  able  to  test 
equipment  onslte.  Missoula  is  also  the 
site  of  the  University  of  Montana 
School  of  Forestry  and  the  smoke- 
Jumpers  base. 

The  Missoula  Center  also  has  a  great 
track  record.  Productivity  at  Missoula 
has  always  been  higher  than  produc- 
tivity at  the  Forest  Service's  other 
center  in  California,  even  though  Mis- 
soula has  more  limited  space  in  their 
physical  plant. 

In  addition,  I  am  Impressed  by  the 
morale  and  drive  of  the  Missoula 
Center  employees.  BSlssoula  has  been 
able  to  keep  its  good  professional 
people,  and  has  built  up  a  good  experi- 
enced staff  of  professional  engineers 
and  foresters  who  are  committed  to 
their  work.  In  contrast,  I  am  told  that 
many  of  the  professional  employees  at 
the  Forest  Service's  other  center  do 
not  stay  long  with  the  Forest  Service 
and  do  not  have  forestry  baclcgrounds. 

Mr.  President,  Forest  Service  em- 
ployees have  a  long,  proud  tradition  of 
dedicated  professional  service  to  our 
Nation's  forests.  Montana  has  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  national  forests,  and 
we  have  all  benefited  from  the  quiet 
but  Important  work  of  the  Forest 
Service.  I  have  visited  the  Missoula 
Center,  and  I  am  Impressed  by  their 
morale  and  dedication. 

The  Forest  Service  policy  manual 
specifies  that  whenever  possible.  Serv- 
ice facilities  are  to  be  located  in  niral 
areas  where  they  will  have  the  great- 
est positive  impact  on  the  local  econo- 
my. The  Missoula  Equipment  Develop- 
ment Center  is  in  the  heart  of  our  Na- 
tional Forest  System,  where  it  belongs. 
I  have  been  working  hard  to  protect 
the  Center,  and  I  am  pleased  to  ask 
the  Senate  today  to  help  in  this  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
series  of  letters  exchanged  with  Forest 
Service  Chief  Max  Peterson  and 
others  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>iu>,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Mlasoulian.  May  9, 1985] 

FoRBST  SnvicB  CBimi  Bklohos  ih 

Missoula 

The  Forest  Service  has  decided  to  consoli- 
date its  two  major  Equipment  Development 
Centers. 


One  la  in  Missoula,  the  other  in  San 
Dlmaa.  Calif.  The  CaUfomla  center  Is  fa- 
v«M«d.  Exit,  Mlaaoula. 

The  MlMoula  center  employs  48  people  on 
an  annual  payroll  of  $1.8  million. 

Exactly  how  many  jobs  here  would  be  af- 
fected Is  unclear,  atnoe  some  equipment  de- 
velopment would  continue  at  Forest  Service 
faculties  around  and  about,  ttwiii/Wwy  Mt«. 
soula.  In  addition,  acme  of  the  Mlaaoula  cen- 
ter's posonnel  presumably  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  move  to  the  likes  of  San  Dimas,  in 
CaUfomla's  SiUeon  Valley. 

Sen.  Max  Baueus  plana  to  confer  on  the 
laaue  in  MIsKnila  Saturday  with  Forest 
Service  offldala.  He  believes  the  principal 
Equipment  Develt^mient  Center  should  be 
situated  here. 

This  Is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  OmtmMwi^  a 
little  local  gravy.  The  equipment  center 
means  jobs  and  payroll  It's  the  kind  of  em- 
ployment Minoula  most  ardenUy  aedu. 

But  there'*  more  to  It  than  thaL  Baucua  Is 
developing  a  strong  ease  to  support  the 
proposition  that  mi— «ii^^  |g  xj^^  logical 
place  for  the  center.  Forest  Service  officials 
should  heed  his  pitch. 

It  boils  down  to: 

The  center  here  Is  closer  to  more  national 
forests  than  the  center  in  San  Dlmaa.  In 
this  age  of  facile  communications,  that  can 
be  pooh-poohed  as  irrelevant. 

It  is  not.  Personal  contacts,  personal  ob- 
servations, the  capacity  to  work  ea^  with 
men  in  the  field,  and  the  cost  of  field  ex- 
periments all  favor  having  a  center  that  de- 
velops equipment  dose  to  the  places  where 
presimiably  the  equipment  will  be  used  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  by  Industry.  The 
presence  of  University  of  Montana  Forestry 
School  is  another  plus  for  Missoula. 

The  San  Dimas  center  Is  favored  because 
It's  close  to  all  the  high-tech  developments 
of  the  Silicon  Valley. 

But  that  pitch  is  wrong.  The  San  Dimas 
center,  because  It's  close  to  the  high-tech 
companies,  has  ctmsiderable  employee  turn- 
over. Technlcans  acquire  skills  while  on  the 
public  payroll  at  the  colter,  then  quit  and 
land  higher-paying  Jobs  with  the  high-tech 
industries. 

The  MIssotila  center's  turnover  is  low. 
Missoula's  cost  of  Uving  is  lower  than  that 
of  San  Dtanaa.  Those  two  faetora  Indicate 
that  Missoula's  people  would  be  reluctant  at 
best  to  move  from  the  beautiful  woods  and 
mountains  to  the  uproar  that  is  California. 

Baueus  cites  a  letter  by  John  A.  MQes.  a 
faculty  monber  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Davis.  Department  of  Agricultural  En- 
gineering In  which  Miles  notes  that,  "Out- 
side of  their  work  *  ■  •  to  some  depee  with 
range,  the  Ideas  developed  in  San  Dimas 
have  never  received  any  measure  of  accept- 
ance by  the  operating  forests  or  by  the 
forest  Industry."  In  addition,  most  of  the 
people  who  apply  for  worit  there  ".  .  .  have 
little  or  no  commitment  to  forestry,  and 
Uttle  or  no  background  in  forestry,"  Miles 
writes.  The  big  thing  with  people  In  Silicon 
Valley  la  aerospace,  which  has  little,  if  any- 
thing, to  do  with  forestry. 

Baueus  hss  asked  Max  Peterson.  Forest 
Service  chief,  to  reverM  the  decision  to  con- 
solidate the  principal  Equipment  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Ssn  Dimas.  He  will  make  his 
pitch  to  Forest  Service  officials  here  Satur- 
day. 

The  decision  should  be  evened  for  recon- 
sideration. Missoula  has  a  lot  at  stake.  Also 
at  stake  is  tbe  quality  of  work  produced  by 
the  principal  center— work  that  is  useful  to 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  forest  products 
Industry. 


U.S.  SniATs, 
Wathington,  DC.  March  21. 1$8S. 
Hon.  R.  Max  PKnaso>, 
CM^.  V.S.  Forett  Service. 
Washington,  DC. 

DsAB  Chut  Prbwoit.  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
mess  my  concern  about  the  future  of  the 
Forest  Service's  Equipment  Development 
Center  In  Mlasoula.  Montana. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Forest  Service's 
dedsiOD  to  conaoUdate  the  two  existing  cen- 
ters. This  is  one  of  many  tough  dedsioiM 
that  must  be  made  If  we  are  to  hold  the  line 
on  federal  spending. 

I  am,  however,  convinced  that  the  Mlaaou- 
la Center  was  not  given  the  oonsideraUon  It 
deserves  when  your  engineering  division 
designated  the  San  Dlmaa,  California  Equip- 
ment Development  Onter  as  tbe  prinldpal 
center  In  the  natton. 

I  am  aaktaig  that  you  Intervene  In  this 
matter  to  see  that  the  dedaiMi  on  tbe  Mis- 
soula Center's  fate  be  reconsidered.  Ba- 
dosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  compiled  by  the 
pemnnel  of  the  Mlasoula  Center  outlining 
their  plan  for  cooaoUdatlan  to  one  center. 
Amoog  the  major  factors  wei^ilng  In  Mis- 
soula's favor  are:  a  remarkable  employee  re- 
tention record,  proximity  to  the  national 
forestlands  and  timber  industry  where  tbe 
equipmoit  tieing  tested  Is  actually  put  to 
use  and  a  low  cost  of  living  for  the  Onter's 
employees.  The  San  Dimss  facility  boasts 
none  of  these  advantages. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  Informed  on  tbe 
spedfic  Forest  Service  plans  for  any  reduc- 
tions in  force  that  may  result  from  the  con- 
solidation. I  was  encouraged  to  learn  that 
employee  attrition  should  result  in  the  nec- 
essary cuU  In  staffing  levels.  Still.  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  being  filled  In  our  your 
qtedflc  intentions  in  this  regard.  As  Moo- 
tana's  U.&  Senator.  I  am  determined  to  see 
that  any  potential  reaasignments  or  layoffs 
are  made  with  the  employee's  well  being  aa 
the  first  consideration. 

Thank  you  for  your  awilitancf.  I  look  for- 
ward to  reviewing  your  response  In  tbe  very 
near  future.  Please  address  correapondence 
to:  Senator  Max  Baueus.  Missoula  Bank  of 
Montana  Building.  211  North  wiggi™.  Mla- 
soula, Montana,  59802. 

With  warmest  personal  regarda.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

MAxBAUcua. 

UwS.  Sdiatb, 
Waahington.  DC.  March  27,  IMS. 
Hon.  R.  Max  Pxinsoa. 
Chief,  V.S.  forett  Service. 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Cmxr  Prdsok  On  March  21,  1985 
I  wrote  to  you  expressing  my  concern  about 
the  future  of  the  Forest  Service's  Equip- 
ment Development  Center  In  MtM^nif 
Montana.  At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring 
stnne  additional  Information  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

A  letter  from  John  A.  MQes.  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Engineering  Dmartment  at 
the  University  of  Callfomla-Davis,  Is  en- 
dosed  for  your  review.  As  you  can  tell  by 
reading  tbe  letter.  Mr.  Miles  Is  highly  criU- 
cal  of  the  choice  of  San  Dlmaa,  California  aa 
the  prlndpal  equipment  development 
center. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  listen  to  this 
criticism  of  the  San  Dimas  operation  as  you 
take  a  dose  aecond  look  at  tbe  decision  to 
designate  San  Dimas  the  prindpal  center. 
Frankly,  I  was  shocked  to  see  how  Uttle  re- 
spect this  Southern  California  agricultural 
engineer  has  for  the  (deration  at  San 
Dimas. 
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Am  I  lUted  in  my  previous  letter.  **1tmilii 
li  tbe  obvious  choice  for  the  location  of  the 
principal  center.  I  hope  that  you  find  this 
artrtitlnnal  infonnation  helpf uL 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  I  look 
forvard  to  reviewlns  your  response  in  the 
near  future. 

With  best  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

MaxBaucus. 

UnvnaiTT  or  Caufouiia.  Davis, 
DETAancBaT    <v    Aokicultural 
EnomBuira,  Davis.  CA.  Fnav- 
AST  22. 1985. 
SoiBtoMDinz. 
iMrector,  VSFS.  EngineeHtto, 
WaOtington.  DC. 

Dbak  Sorro:  Tou  probably  think  the 
only  time  I  write  is  when  I  am  upset  about 
something.  To  some  degree,  that  may  be 
true.  In  this  case,  however,  I  am  writing  be- 
cause I  have  been  informally  analyzing  a  sit- 
uation for  several  years  and  feel  I  have  sig- 
nificant insight  into  the  matter. 

The  issue  I  want  to  discuss  is  your  desig- 
natloo  of  San  Dimas  as  the  Principal  Equip- 
jDieat  Development  Center.  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  should  applaud 
such  a  move.  However,  even  though  they 
are  the  "home  team",  let  me  explain  why  I 
think  it  is  a  serious  mistake. 

Outside  of  their  work  with  fire  and,  per- 
haps, to  some  degree  with  range,  the  ideas 
developed  in  San  Dimas  have  never  received 
any  measure  of  acceptance  by  the  operating 
forests  or  by  the  forest  industry.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  the  industry  will  be  very  reluc- 
tant to  accept  anything  developed  at  San 
Dimas,  simply  because  it  comes  from  south- 
em  California.  Tou  may  think  this  is  a  trivi- 
al argument,  but  I  assure  you  that  it  is  very 
real. 

A  second  major  reason  for  not  promoting 
San  Dimas  is  the  people  who  apply  to  work 
there.  Most  have  little  or  no  commitment  to 
forestry,  and  little  or  no  baclKground  in  for- 
estry. They  are  frequently  aerospace  or  de- 
fense engineers  who  see  opportunities  for 
promotion  or  lateral  transfer.  WhOe  some  of 
these  people  may  have  good  intentions, 
their  physical  location  "far  from  the  woods" 


1985,  ottnceming  the  future  of  the  Forest 
Servlcel  Equipment  Development  Center  in 
Missoula.  Montana. 

Unfortunately.  I  found  your  letter  tmre- 
sponslw  to  my  concerns.  I  asked  for  an  ob- 
jective ire-examination  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice's decision  designating  the  San  Dimas, 
Callforiila  Equipment  Development  Center 
as  the  ^tion's  principal  center.  Instead,  I 
was  pnivided  with  a  rationalisation  for  a  de- 
cision I  find  unacceptable. 

Tour  letter  implies  that  proximity  to 
"high  tech"  industries  was  a  factor  working 
in  San  Dimas'  favor.  Tet  this  is  the  very 
reason  jfor  San  Dimas'  dismal  employee  re- 
tention! record.  High  tech  firms  in  Califor- 
nia's silicone  Valley  will  continue  to  lure 
profest^onal  staff  away  from  the  equipment 
develoanent  program  if  San  Dimas  becomes 
the  priicit>al  center.  Last  year  alone,  San 
Dimas  lost  approximately  a  quarter  of  its 
professional  employees.  In  contrast,  Missou- 
la has  ito  similar  problem. 

Missoula's  location  was  another  factor  not 
adequalely  considered.  I  believe  it  makes 
sense  t^  locate  the  principal  equipment  de- 
velopment center  in  an  area  within  reasona- 
ble pntcimity  to  our  forest  lands  and  the 
timber  industry.  Have  you  considered  the 
recently  announced  interchange  of  lands  be- 
tween vie  Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  that  will  further  isolate 
San  Ditnas  while  adding  to  Forest  Service 
acreage  in  western  Montana?  Also,  Missoula 
has  the  added  advantage  of  being  the  home 
of  one  of  the  finest  schools  of  forestry  in 
the  nation  at  the  University  of  Montana. 

Tou  conservatively  estimate  the  value  of 
the  existing  S&n  Dimas  facility  at  $10  mil- 
lion. Cotainly,  the  inflated  value  of  proper- 
ty in  sauthem  California  must  account  for 
much  of  this  valuation.  If  you  are  serious 
about  saving  money  without  sacrificing  the 
effectiveness  of  your  equipment  develop- 
ment program,  selling  the  San  Dimas  facili- 
ty and  transferring  the  entire  operation  to 
Missoula  is  an  option  you  should  consider.  I 
am  ceriain  that  a  suitable  facility  could  be 
found  in  Bifissoula  at  a  figure  well  below 
what  it  cost  at  San  Dimas.  Has  this  been 
considered? 

On  March  27,  1985,  I  wrote  to  you  again 
makes  assimllaUon  ahnost  impossible.  The  bringli*  a  letter  from  Professor  John  MQes 
^2^f^  .."  J!?^2*L  .H^^IL  '"^    <»'  the^griculture  Engineering  Department 

"       *  "         at  thel  University  of  CallfortUa-Davls  to 
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aerospace  also  does  not  hold  water.  The  eco- 
nomics of  forestry  and  aerospace  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  neither  can  even  q>eak  the 
other's  language— and  they  don't. 

The  San  Dimas  staff,  transported  to  Sac- 
ramento, Redding,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spo- 
kane, or  anywhere  outside  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, might  have  a  chance  for  success.  We 
certainly  have  need  for  the  kind  of  work 
such  a  group  could  do.  A  move  would  also 
separate  out  those  people  who  really  have  a 
forestry  interest  from  those  who  simply 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  "Southern  Califor- 
nia Scene."  Such  a  move  might  well  accom- 
plish your  personnel  reduction  objective  and 
also  result  in  keeping  the  people  you  really 
want 

The  bottom  line  is  that  this  is  none  of  my 
btisineas.  but  since  I  have  been  studying  it 
for  some  years.  I  feel  obligated  to  speak  up. 
Sincerely. 

JOBH  A.  Miui. 

UASbtaii, 
WaahinaUm.  DC,  AprU  IS.  19S5. 
Hon.  Max  Prusor, 

OtW,     V.S.    Department    of   AgrlcvUure, 
Forest  Service.  Waihinffton,  DC. 
DBAS  Ma.  PRBtaoir  I  am  writing  to  follow 
up  your  remonse  to  my  letter  of  March  21, 


your  attention.  Professor  Miles  is  highly 
critical  of  the  quality  of  woik  being  done  at 
San  Dimas.  Tour  response  to  me  merely  en- 
closes a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service  s  Engineering  Division  to  Professor 
MQes  defending  the  work  at  San  Dimas. 
Frankl; '.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Munez'  defense 
of  his  imployees'  work  mliSM  the  point  I 
wrote  1 0  you  because  the  letter  represents 
the  vie  ra  of  an  objective  expert  that  should 
be  tak4  a  into  account  before  you  make  any 
dedalof  on  the  overall  program's  future. 

Oncejagaln,  I  request  your  personal  inter- 
ventloi  in  reoonddering  the  selection  of 
San  Dl  oas  In  favor  of  designating  Missoula 
as  the  1  irindpal  center. 

I  ful%  intend  to  seek  a  legislative  remedy 
for  thM  situation  unless  you  can  provide  a 
full  jui  tifleatlon  for  this  dedalon.  I  will  be 
calling  irou  in  the  near  future  to  discuss  this 
matter  In  greater  detaiL  Thank  you  for  your 
consld<  ration. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  am 
sincerely  yours, 

MaxBaucub. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 


sldeo 


the  aisle. 


Mr.  HATPEELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  deared  on  the 
majority  sl^e. 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question.  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  401)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JO^STON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  rex>nslder  the  vote  by  which 
the  amend]  aent  was  agreed  to. 


I  move  to  lay  that 
table. 

lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  HA' 
motion  on 

The  moi 
agreed  to. 

no.  40S 

(Purpose:  T<^  provide  funds  for  the  Commis- 
sion on  MeKhant  Marine  and  Defense.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  bonslderation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  qlerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btbo]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
402. 

On  page  $6,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

Operation  and  Maintenance 

OrKBATSOH  and  MAIlrmiAllCX,  NAVY 

From  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
made  available  under  this  heading  in  other 
Appropriaticp  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  make  payments  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Merchant!  ''^'^'^^  '"**'  Defense  as  author- 
ized in  section  1536  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525).j 

Mr.  BYRp.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  measure  for 
fiscal  year  1985  in  June  of  last  year,  an 
amendment  which  Mr.  Waiwer  and  I 
offered,  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on]  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
National  Defense,  was  adopted.  The 
amendment  authorized  $1.5  million  for 
the  establlihment  and  activities  of  the 
Commlssloi  i. 

That  amendment  was  as  follows,  in 
part: 

The  Comn  Ission  shall  study  problems  re- 
lating to  tra  asportation,  cargo,  and  person- 
nel for  natio  oal  defense  purposes  in  time  of 
war  or  natio  oal  emergencies,  and  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  States  merchant  marine 
to  meet  the  needs  for  such  transportation 
and  the  adequacy  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
mobilization  base  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  naval  and  merchant  ship 
construction  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  study,  the 
Commission  ahaU  make  such  specific  recom- 
mendations, (including  recommendations  for 
legislative  a^on,  action  by  the  executive 
branch  and  ictlon  by  the  private  sector  as 
the  Commit  lion  considers  appropriate  to 
foster  and  iialntain  a  United  States  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  meeting  national 
security  reqt  irements. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
have  now  offered  would  provide  the 


funds  for  the  commission,  and  the 
House.  I  believe,  has  included  this 
money  in  the  bill.  If  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  mean  that  this  Item 
will  not  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  managers  of  the 
bill,  and  also  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sm- 
wis].  I  believe  that  those  Senators  are 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Bir.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  402)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  both  managers  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

AMENDIIEIIT  NO.  403 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfikld] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  403. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFl-'lCKR.  With- 
out objection,  it  i^:  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71  after  line  7,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Oeothermaj.  Rxsoubces  Dkvelopmznt  Fund 
(Bt  Transtkr) 
For  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by 
title  n  of  Public  Law  03-410  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  authorized  to  transfer  no 
more  than  $15,000,000  to  the  Oeothermal 
Resources  Development  Fund  from  unobli- 
gated balances  within  the  Uranium  Supply 
and  Enrichment  Activities  account:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  transfer  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  transferred  by  this  provi- 
sion is  In  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
in  sections  302  and  307  of  Public  Law  98- 
360. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  designed  to  respond  to 
an  imminent  problem  with  the  Geo- 
thermal  Resources  Loan  Guarantee 
Program. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  re- 
quested additional  transfer  authority 
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to  meet  obligations  associated  with  po- 
tential loan  defaults. 

This  amendment  would  authorize 
the  transfer  of  up  to  $15  million  to  the 
Oeothermal  Resources  Development 
Fund  account  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  the  Uranium  Supply  account 

This  amendment  would  not  Increase 
the  budget,  it  is  transfer  authority 
only. 

It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  and 
I  move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  T.oiii«iart^ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  [No.  403]  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  earli- 
er today  we  had  several  conversations 
concerning  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement and  Forest  Service  inter- 
change proposal.  I  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee signed  by  Robert  F.  Bur- 
ford.  Director.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  F.  Dale  Robertson  for  R. 
Max  Peterson.  Chief.  Forest  Service, 
which  outlines  their  commitment  to 
work  with  us  in  that  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rbcord  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Jambs  A.  McCluxb. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatiom.  U.S.  Senaie.  Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Mr.  Cbummsx:  We  are  writing  in  re- 
sponse to  Senate  Action  in  the  1985  supple- 
mental concerning  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  Forest  Service  inter- 
change proposal.  We  are  committed  to  keep 
you  and  other  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  Committee  on  Approporiatlons  fully 
informed  as  to  our  progress  in  developing 
plans  for  implementation  when  appropriate 
legislation  is  passed. 

We  have  both  stated  in  public  testimony 
and  in  letters  to  the  Subcommittees  on  Inte- 
rior and  Related  Agencies  that  we  have  no 
intention  to  implement  the  proposal  prior 
to  legislation.  We  are  now  obtaining  public 
comment  through  formal  hearings  and  in 
writing.  We  will  not  take  action  to  imple- 
ment the  proposal  until  legislation  has  been 
enacted. 

To  fmlher  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  work  with  the  Appropriation  Committees 
on  the  interchange  program,  we  will  provide 
advance  notice  to  the  Committees  of  actions 
with  a  diu-atlon  of  greater  than  90  days  and 
that  could  be  Interpreted  as  implementing 
Interchange  prior  to  legislation.  This  would 
permit  the  continuation  of  already  existing 


working  arrangements  whereby  local  man- 
agers  of  BLM  and  F8  assist  each  other  to 
most  efficiently  and  effectively  do  project 
type  work  such  as  fighting  fires,  establish- 
ing land  linea,  '"■''■f*"g  giasing  allotments, 
and  sharing  administrative  servlcea.  This  to 
particularly  Important  in  light  of  «<*<»uniiy 
staffs  and  tight  budgeta. 

We  hope  our  willingness  to  submit  these 
aetlTlties  for  the  Committee's  review  wUl  re- 
spond to  ooncems  raised  by  the  Committee. 
Again,  we  pledge  our  committment  to  work 
dosdy  with  you  on  the  interchange  propoa- 
aL 

Sincerely, 

Robbkt  F.  BuaroBD, 
Director,   Bureau  of 
Land  Management 
F.  Dau  RoBBtaoa, 
(For  R.  Max  Peter- 
son. Chief.  Forest 
Service.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HO.  404 

(Purpose:  To  provide  appropriations  for 
Economic  Development  Aiairtanoe  Pro- 
grams) 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bUI  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rodman],  for  himself.  Mr.  Holxxngs.  and 
Mr.  Haivibj),  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 404. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

BCONOMIC  DBVBLOPMBNT  ASSISTANCB  FSOOaAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 
development  assistance  programs", 
$30,730,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  whl(  $15,000,000  is  for  a  grant 
to  Thayer  Schoui  of  Engineering  in  Hano- 
ver, New  Hampshire,  for  construction,  ren- 
ovation and  related  costs  for  facilities  for  iu 
model  interdisciplinary  engineering  pro- 
gram: $5,730,000  is  for  a  grant  to  the  C^lty  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  to  assist  In  the 
completion  of  the  relocation  aiKl  consolida- 
tion of  railroad  tracks;  and  $10,000,000  is  for 
a  grant  to  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Portland.  Oregon,  for  the 
south  wing  rehabilitation  probject. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  with  the  subcommittee  chairman 
and  ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions committee  as  a  package  of  three 
separate  amendments  in  the  com- 
merce section  of  the  Commerce-State 
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Subcommittee  on  Appropiiatons.  It 
provides  a  small  amount  of  money,  ap- 
proximately $30  million,  for  three  sep- 
arate projects.  The  amendment  has 
been  cleared  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
which  appropriates  $1S  million  to  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  malting  a  grant 
to  Dartmouth  College's  Thayer  School 
of  Engineering  in  Hanover.  NH.  for 
construction,  renovation  and  related 
costs  for  facilities  for  its  programs  in 
four  innovative  areas:  biomedical  engi- 
neering, biotechnology,  cold  regions 
engineering,  and  computer  systems  en- 
gineering. This  appropriation  will  pay 
for  the  bricks  and  mortar,  so  to  speak, 
portion  of  the  project,  the  entire  cost 
of  which  is  estimated  to  be  $25.2  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  university  is  paying  for 
over  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  this 
project  with  its  own  funds  or  money 
raised  from  the  private  sector. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  new  facilities  fimded  by 
this  grant,  as  well  as  the  faculty  and 
students  so  supported,  will  be  directly 
involved  in  an  ongoing  cooperative 
program  with  the  U.S.  Army  Cold  Re- 
gions Research  and  Engineering  Labo- 
ratory in  Hanover.  Major  research 
projects  now  underway  and  planned, 
focusing  on  ice  research,  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  U.S.  military 
and  those  corporations  who  must  work 
in  the  polar  regions.  A  new  geophysics 
program  presently  being  developed 
jointly  by  the  Thayer  School  and 
Dartmouth's  Department  of  Earth 
Sciences  will  further  complement  this 
cold  regions  work  which  is  so  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

Thayer  School's  programs  in  such 
areas  as  signal  processing  and  biomedi- 
cal engineering  also  have  direct  public 
application.  Its  woric  on  computer  sys- 
tems indirectly  benefits  the  n.S.  Naval 
Academy,  the  Coast  Ouard  and  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academies,  and  the 
BCarine  Corps  facilities  at  Quantico. 
where  there  are  extensive  cooperative 
arrangements  in  this  field. 

This  project  will  also  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  economy  of  the 
hard-pressed  Upper  Valley  region  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege intends  to  tie  this  project  Into  a 
research  Indiistrial  park  to  be  devel- 
oped without  Government  support. 
Land  on  which  the  park  could  be  lo- 
cated has  been  purchased  and  a  feasi- 
bility study  Is  underway.  A  true  ac- 
counting of  the  Federal  share  of  this 
project  would  take  the  paiiL  into  ac- 
count and  would  show  the  Federal 
share  to  be  well  under  SO  percent.  As  a 
believer  in  conservative  accounting,  I 
have  not  done  this. 

Finally,  I  should  note  that  the 
Thayer  School  of  Engineering  is  an 
exceptional  model  of  engineering  edu- 
cation which  fosters  leadership  and  in- 


novation. The  United  States  not  only 
has  a  orltlcal  need  for  more  engineers, 
which  this  project  wUI  help  achieve, 
but  for  better  engineers.  The  problems 
that  fgce  our  Nation  and  our  indus- 
tries in  areas  such  as  productivity  will 
not  be  solved  by  narrowly  trained  spe- 
cialists no  matter  how  well  trained 
such  i9>ecialists  are.  Over  the  past  5 
years,  this  problem  has  become  in- 
creasingly recognized  by  leaders  In 
education,  industry  and  government. 
As  Jefrier  A.  Haddad,  former  vice 
presid^t  of  IBM  observed  in  a  1983 
articled 

As  wei  look  Into  the  future  we  can  see  our 
present]  structural  problemi  with  entfneer- 
inc  edtication  only  aggravated  by  n^ldly 
changliik  practices  and  technologies.  .  .  . 
[I]n  a  sense,  what  I  am  saying  Is  that  tech- 
nology seems  to  be  driving  the  engineering 
discipliqes  back  together. 

Robert  M.  White,  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering  ob- 
served in  a  1984  address  to  the  Acade- 
my:     I 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  frequently  de- 
scribed and  all  too  real  problems  associated 
with  faculty  salaries,  vacancies,  [etc.]  It 
seems,  however,  that  more  fundamental 
questions  need  to  be  raised.  We  need  to  ask 
whether  the  fundamental  structure  of  engi- 
neering education  in  the  United  States  is 
adequate  to  meet  our  future  needs. 

Six  lAonths  ago,  Eric  Bloch,  the  new 
President  of  the  National  Science 
Founditlon.  stated  that  "we  need 
more  research  centers  defined  more  by 
problem  than  by  discipline." 

In  tliis  context,  the  Thayer  School 
of  Engineering  is  a  model  program. 
The  liayer  School's  program  Is  inter- 
disclpl^iary— it  is  not  broken  down 
into  the  departments  found  at  most 
engineering  schools— and  problem  ori- 
ented. iThe  school  is  focused  around 
several!  "centers  of  technological  inno- 
vation'? in  which  students,  in  partner- 
ship ^th  Oovemment  agencies  and 
private)  companies,  work  to  solve  real 
probletu.  We  need  more  engineers 
trained  In  this  manner  and  more 
schooU  need  to  be  encouraged  to 
adopt  this  sort  of  approach. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  the  Nation  and  the 
reglonJ  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
agree  OD  It. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Septen|ber  26,  1981,  the  Economic  De- 
velopoient  Administration  approved  a 
$6  million  grant  to  relocate  and  con- 
solidate many  of  the  tracks  of  the  Sea- 
board and  Southern  Railroad.  Includ- 
le  crossing  elimination  In  an 
of  the  Columbia,  S.C.  cen- 
s  district  [CBOl.  The 
was  designed  to  clear  a  12,000- 
for  Improvements  to  the  cen- 
ess  district,  so  as  to  pave  the 
way  fdr  construction  of  a  hotel,  con- 
vention complex  and  a  continuing  edu- 
cation, center.  The  completion  date  is 
expected  to  be  December  28, 1985. 
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with  phaae  I  near  completion.  It  is 
now  time  'to  consider  funding  for 
phase  II,  v^ch  will  eliminate  the  re- 
maining tracks  from  the  downtown 
area.  Completion  of  this  final  segment 
is  Importu^  because  highway  traffic 
in  the  areajis  projected  to  increase  as 
new  State  facilities,  such  as  a  museum 
and  riverfront  park,  bring  additional 
traffic  In  the  area.  This  growth  in  ve- 


coupled  with  the  re- 

crosslngs.    can    only 

ilngly  dangerous  sltua- 


hlcular 
*Tmlnlng 
create  an 
tlon. 

Phase  n  ^irlll  also  make  possible  the 
State's  construction  of  a  new  major 
connector  into  the  central  biisiness 
district  thajt  will  utilize  existing  rail 
right-of-way.  This  project  has  been  de- 
layed for  quite  some  time  and  con- 
struction (k  the  connector  will  Im- 
prove access  to  the  three  interstate 
highways  that  come  through  Colum- 
bia (1-20,  1-77,  1-26).  This  will  greatly 
reduce  congestion  in  the  central  busi- 
ness dlstrlci 

Finally,  as  the  first  phase  nears  com- 
pletion, significant  cost  savings  can 
certainly  be  realized  by  the  Immediate 
Implementaition  of  this  final  segment. 

The  project  would  be  undertaken  as 
a  joint  effort  of  private.  State,  local, 
and  Federal  funds.  Along  with  the 
EDA  grant  )of  $5,730,000.  there  will  be 
additional  ftindlng  to  the  total  project 
cost  of  $la  million  coming  from  the 
city  of  Coltfnbia.  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  railroads. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Gorton],  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLUNGS],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hattield]  be 
added  at  qosi>onsors  to  this  amend- 
ment, j 

The  PRI^SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Lb  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment]  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  I 

Mr.  JOHVSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.  1 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  without 
objection,  tfie  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  (No.  404)  was 
agreed  to.  [ 

Mr.  RUpMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  re^nsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAl^FIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c4U  the  roU. 

The  bill  ^lerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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AMEIfDICKIlT  HO.  40S 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration.  I  would  indi- 
cate I  understand  this  amendment  has 
been  discussed  on  each  side  but  I 
would  be  hm>py  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dou]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  ntmibered  405. 

On  pa«e  5.  after  line  20.  Insert  the  follow- 
ins: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant 
under  the  Act  of  August  4.  IMS,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  4501)  to  the  University  of  Kansas 
for  the  evaluation  and  transfer  of  remote 
sensing  applications  to  agricultural  users, 
$200,000. 

Mr.  DOLE.  ISx.  President.  I  would 
hope  the  amendment  is  self-explanato- 
ry. 

The  amendment  would  provide  an 
initial  $200,000  In  startup  funds  for 
the  development  of  a  remote  sensing 
project  under  the  Kansas  Applied 
Remote  Sensing  [KARSl  Program 
which  operates  through  the  University 
of  Elansas  Space  Technology  Center. 
An  additional  sum  of  $200,000  would 
be  needed  for  fiscal  year  1986  and 
fiscal  year  1987  to  complete  the 
project.  This  project  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  would  stimulate  a  more  ef- 
fective use  of  remote  sensing  by  busi- 
ness firms,  farmers,  and  government 
agencies  in  not  only  the  State  of 
Kansas  but  in  the  Idldwest  and  nation- 
ally as  well.  Kansas  University  would 
be  the  catalyst  to  facilitate  application 
of  remote  sensing  technology  and 
serve  as  a  training  center  on  how  to 
apply  existing  data  from  Landsat  and 
other  remotely  sensed  data  sources. 

Remote  sensing  technologies  have 
great  potential  to  help  collect  valua- 
ble, often  unique  Information  about 
the  Earth's  land  and  water  resources 
through  the  use  of  cameras,  scanners, 
and  radars  mounted  aboard  aircraft 
and  orbiting  satellites.  The  technology 
can  provide  rapid  repetitive  coverage 
of  large  areas  (counties.  States)  at  a 
relatively  low  cost. 

The  focus  of  the  research  at  Kanimff 
University  would  be  agricultural  ori- 
ented with  the  potential  for  delivering 
acciirate  and  timely  information  for 
use  in  marketing,  developmental  plan- 
ning, and  resource  loanagement.  Possi- 
ble applications  for  agriculture  in- 
clude: Land  use  Inventories,  water 
management,  wildlife  evaluation,  strip 
mined  land  assessment;  crop  and 
rangeland  resource  inventory  and  eval- 
uation, assessment  of  crop  stress  and 
mapping  of  major  soil  boundaries. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  If 
there  Is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  405)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  and  my  colleague  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  BCr.  President  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  rolL 

The  bill  derii  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL  

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


HO.  «o« 

(Purpose:  TO  allow  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conaervatkm  cotmty  committees 
to  continue  to  lease  office  space  for  ttaeir 
own  use  or  on  behalf  of  other  agencies  of 
USDA  when  the  space  will  be  Jointly  occu- 
pied)         

Bdr.  COCHRAN.  IiCr.  President,  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Buh- 
Dicx  and  Smnns.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  C^och- 
umL  for  himself.  Mr.  Bubbick.  and  Mr. 
Smnns,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
400. 

On  pa«e  8.  after  line  26,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing:  None  of  the  funds  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1985  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be 
available  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the 
(Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  lease 
space  for  its  own  use  or  to  lease  space  on 
behalf  of  other  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  when  such  space  wiU  be 
Jointly  occupied. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  allow  the  Aplcul- 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  [ASC8]  to  continue  to  be  the 
Agency  which  enters  Into  leasing 
agreements  for  office  space  colocated 
by  ASCS  and  local  field  offices  of 
other  USDA  agencies.  ASCS  adminis- 
ters the  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  granted  authority  to 
ASCS  county  committees  to  negotiate 
and  contract  for  office  space  used  by 
ASCS  county  offices.  The  committees 
have  been  using  that  authority  to  con- 
tract for  office  space  shared  by  ASCS 
and  other  agencies,  including  county 
offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  Forest  Service.  This  practice  has 
provided,  over  the  years,  office  space 
for  these  agencies  at  a  low  cost  to  the 
Government. 

However,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration [GSA]  has  raised  objec- 


tions to  this  pracUce,  because  the  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  county  oonmlttees 
has  not  conformed  to  the  practices  or 
requirements  of  the  GSA.  Because 
ASCS  was  the  only  agency  given  its 
own  leasing  authority  in  the  CCC 
charter,  other  USDA  agency  leases  fall 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  GSA.  As 
a  restilt,  GSA  has  proposed  to  termi- 
nate the  authority  of  ASCS  county 
committees  to  enter  into  leases  which 
affect  these  other  agencies. 

This  decision  was  made  without 
regard  to  the  actual  cost  benefits  of 
the  GSA  leasing  procedtires  in  rural 
areas.  These  procedures  would 
produce  excessive  paperwork  for  only 
a  small  amount  of  space,  and  would 
result  in  greater  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  current  practices. 

This  amendment  would  allow  county 
committees  to  continue  their  current 
practices. 

It  has  been  cleared  by  Senator 
Abohos,  chairman,  and  Senator 
DsCoMciHi,  ranking  minority  member, 
of  the  Treasury,  Postal  Service  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  over- 
sees funding  for  GSA. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee on  agricultural  vproprla- 
tions.  He  not  only  supports  the  Inclu- 
sion of  this  language  in  the  bUl.  but  Is 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  tm- 
derstand  that  it  has  also  been  cleared 
with  all  other  necessary  parties  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  we  hope 
that  the  amendment  can  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  14r.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  b 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  406)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
stiggest  the  absence  of  aquonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


no.  407 

Bfr.  RUDMAN.  Iklr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Kenhxdt. 
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The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hmmpehlre  [Mr. 
RusMAii].  for  Mr.  KnnnDT,  propoees  an 
amendment  numbered  407. 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
Inr 

For  the  Private  Sector  Exchange  Pro- 
trams,  an  additional  $500,000  is  provided,  to 
remain  available  unto  expended,  for  the 
model  Chinese-American  Development  Stu- 
dent Exchange  Program  at  Tufts  University 
as  authoriaed  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (23 
U8C34SletBeq). 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Bfr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  small  amend- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $500,000.  It 
provides  $500,000  for  the  Chinese- 
American  Development  Student  Ex- 
change  Program  at  Tufts  University. 
The  program  will  establish  an  intern- 
ship of  Chinese  students  in  the  Ameri- 
can business  practices. 

The  need  for  establishing  such  an 
exchange  program  with  China  Is  be- 
coming more  pressing  every  year.  The 
UJB.  Information  Agency,  which  ad- 
ministers many  of  this  coimtry's  stu- 
dent exchange  programs,  stated: 

Educational  exchanges  remain  the  high- 
est priority  Item  with  both  the  Chinese  and 
the  U.&  *  •  *  At  political  Issues  have  cre- 
ated both  heat  and  coolness  in  bilateral  re- 
lations, educational  and  cultural  exchanges 
become  more  and  more  an  elonent  of  conti- 
nuity. 

Tufts'  program  will  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  Students  will  un- 
dertake academic  course  woik  at  the 
Fletcher  School  and  wiU  participate  in 
an  internship  program  with  American 
businesses. 

Tufts  is  uniquely  suited  to  under- 
take such  a  venture.  With  its  schools 
of  veterinary  medicine,  human  nutri- 
tion, and  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy.  Tufts  has  the  re- 
sources that  meet  the  needs  of  stu- 
dents from  a  developing  country. 

Tufts  has  shown  unusual  initiative 
and  leadership  in  bringing  together 
the  needed  elements  for  opening  an 
exchange  program  with  China.  The 
president  of  Tufts  had  already  trav- 
eled to  China  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  this  program.  The  university  has 
started  to  secure  commitments  from 
American  corporations  for  internships. 
Tufts  has  also  begun  to  raise  the  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Given  the  importance  of  educational 
exchanges  with  China,  the  special 
qualities  which  Tufts  brings  to  bear  on 
the  problem,  and  the  leadership 
shown  by  the  imlversity,  I  ask  support 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  amendment 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 


The  ,  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  flulher  debate?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  .  amendment  (No.  407)  was 
agreedto. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  McCLURK  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlnjous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  president.  I 
am  concerned  about  a  provision  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  affects  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Pitogram  and  the  highway  trust 
f  iind.  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairm^  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
terior ind  Related  Agencies,  Senator 
McCLUfE,  a  few  questions  about  the 
general  provision  on  page  110.  begin- 
ning oni  line  21  of  HJl.  2577. 

Mr.  fidcCLURE.  I  am  pleased  to 
answer  I  any  questions  the  dlstin- 
gtiishe<|  chairman  of  the  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Conmiittee  has 
about  this  provision. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  The  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Program  Is  fimded  by  high- 
way user  fees  collected  into  the  high- 
way tmst  f imd.  Money  for  the  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues coining  into  the  fund.  There  can 
be  no  deficit  spending  for  the  highway 
progra^i.  Since  needs  far  exceed  the 
available  revenues  for  new  construc- 
tion aiid  rehabilitation  of  the  roads 
and  bridges  on  our  highway  system, 
difficuU  choices  must  always  be  made. 

Mr.  I^^sident.  the  original  provision 
affectii^  Highway  209  in  Pennsylvania 
and  I-n7  In  New  Jersey  was  not  re- 
viewed by  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee.  There  is  a  concern 
that  the  Federal-State  partnership 
works  best  when  the  State  also  makes 
a  contribution  to  a  project.  If  100  per- 
cent Faderal  funding  is  provided,  the 
leveraging  power  of  Federal  dollars  is 
eroded. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  1(^0  the  f ollowinT' 

First,  Is  it  the  Senator's  understand- 
ing that  the  100-percent  Federal  fund- 
ing proirided  for  the  construction  of  I- 
287  in  ffew  York  is  limited  to  0.6  mile 
betwee^  the  New  Jersey  border  and 
the  New  York  Thruway  and  that  addi- 
tional boots  resulting  from  100-percent 
Federal  funding  for  that  segment  will 
be  limi^  to  approximately  $1.7  mil- 
lion or  the  amount  determined  eligible 
in  the  latest  approved  Interstate  cost 
estimalie; 

Second,  is  it  the  Senator's  under- 
standing that  the  additional  10  per- 
cent in  Federal  funds  may  be  provided 
out  of  general  revenues  or  out  of  the 
highwsQ^  trust  fund;  and 
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Third,  ^uld  the  distinguished 
chairman  airee  that  the  per  trip  fee 
for  commendal  vehicles  on  Highway 
209  should '  be  reviewed  periodically 
with  regard  to  the  need  for  repair  and 
oiwration  of  Highway  209  due  to  truck 
traffic  and  lb  view  of  the  limited  reve- 
e  for  park  roads? 

;.  I  would  be  happy  to 
le  distinguished  Senator 
mt.  I  understand  that 
ited  funds  available  from 
trust  fund  and  the  Sena- 
that  It  is  the  Intent  of 
,tions  Committee  to  allo- 
percent  Federal  funding 
fund  or  general  reve- 
[bed  by  the  Senator  from 
ould  also  concur  that  the 
ould  be  reviewed. 
RD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Related  Agencies  Subcommittee  for 
these  clarifi(»ttlons  and  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  on  this  issue  as 
the  Environment  and  Public  Woriu 
Committee  ^egins  its  review  of  the  re- 
authorizatiati  of  the  highway  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr.  M( 

respond  to 
from  Ve 
there  are 
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the  Appropi 
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from  the 
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Mr.  McCtURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRISIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClcbx] 
proposes  an  sidendment  numbered  408. 

On  page  1Q7,  line  13,  insert  before  the 
period  the  ibllowlng:  ";  Provided,  That 
funds  hereaf^  appropriated  for  demon- 
stration  of  the  magnetohydrodynamics 
(MHD)  technology  shall  become  available 
for  obligationi  only  upon  the  execution  of  a 
cost-sharing  akreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  private  sector 
which  provides  that  a  minimum  of  fifty  per- 
cent of  the  cost  shaU  be  borne  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Provided  further.  That  the  de- 
termination of  allowable  private  sector  con- 
tributions in  meeting  the  BCHD  coetsharing 
agreement  sqall  be  the  same  as  in  other 
Clean  Coal  JTechnology  projects  funded 
under  Public  law  98-473.". 

On  page  107.  line  6.  strike  "$8,350,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$23,350,000". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  does  a  number  of  things.  I 
allowed  the  clerk  to  read  the  amend- 
ment so  that  those  who  are  interested 
would  have  Just  a  short  while  longer 
to  be  notifl^  of  both  the  content  of 
the  amendment  and  the  opportunity 
to  come  tojthe  floor  to  discuss  It  if 
they  deslreJ 

The  MHD  Magnetohydrodynamics 
Program,  is  a  unique  program  in  sever- 
al respects,  one  of  which  is  it  has  had 
more  fimdliig  and  more  research  and 
development  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  most  other  of  these  coal 
burning  technologies  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  in  a  more  environ- 
mentally acceptable  way.  It,  however, 
suffers  from  its  own  success  in  past 
funding  bedause  it  now  becomes  ap- 


parent that  it  is  an  unlikely  near-term 
prospect  for  commercialization  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  plants  of  the  size 
likely  to  be  purchased  by  utilities  in 
the  near  future. 

We  are  trying,  however,  to  find  a 
way  in  which  we  can  best  open  the 
door  to  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  see  it  terminated  be- 
cause of  those  problems. 

This  amendment  accomplishes  two 
or  three  things.  First,  the  last  lines  of 
the  amendment  overturn  the  deferral 
of  money  which  is  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  It  would  rein- 
state the  money  for  the  balance  of 
1985. 

Second,  it  separates  the  scientific  re- 
search base  and  provides  for  continu- 
ation of  unconditional  fimdhig  of  the 
scientific  research  that  goes  on  as  a 
base  of  support  for  the  program. 

Third,  it  says  that  after  that  re- 
search and  that  activity  is  paid  for, 
the  remainder  of  the  program,  which 
is  demonstration  in  nature,  will  be 
fimded  but  will  do  so  only  if  it  meets 
the  kinds  of  tests  which  have  been  es- 
tablished for  the  clean  coal  technology 
program. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  offered  the  amendments 
as  a  part  of  the  compromise  package 
in  dealing  with  the  Synthethic  Fuels 
Corporation  to  set  up  a  separate  fund 
of  money  for  clean  coal  technology, 
and  we  have  a  separate  piece  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  clean  coal  technol- 
ogy and  the  development  of  those 
technologies.  There  are  a  great  many 
who  are  urging  that  MHD  simply 
move  over  and  compete  for  these 
moneys  in  that  program,  as  all  other 
technologies  would  compete. 

We  have  elected  in  this  amendment 
not  to  do  that,  for  two  reasons.  One  is 
that  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  MHD,  if 
it  moved  over  and  competed  for  that, 
would  be  successful  competitors.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  likelihood  is  quite  the 
contrary,  that  MHD  would  not  be  a 
successful  competitor  in  straight  com- 
petition with  other  clean  coal  technol- 
ogy. 

Second,  by  doing  it  in  this  way,  we 
can  give  the  MHD  Program  a  clear  leg 
up  on  their  opportunity  to  get  private 
sector  funding,  because  we  have  sepa- 
rated out  the  total  cost  of  the  scientif- 
ic-based program.  So  that  the  competi- 
tion in  the  Clean  Coal  Fund  will  not 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  either  the 
cost  or  the  competitiveness  advantage 
of  the  financing  of  the  scientific-based 
program. 

I  believe  that  this  combination  will 
give  the  MHD  Program  a  much  better 
opportunity  to  survive  in  a  separate 
category,  with  the  fimding  divided  in 
this  manner,  than  it  would  if  it  were 
moved  over  to  the  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy and  competition  for  funding  tmder 
that  program. 

Without  burdening  this  discussion 
too  long,  let  me  suggest  this  much,  in 
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addition:  For  several  years,  we  have 
said  in  the  appropriations  process  that 
we  expected  the  private  sector  to  pick 
up  more  of  the  funding. 

It  is  my  understanding  that,  in  spite 
of  the  continued  suggestion  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the 
private  sector  should  participate  more 
fully  than  they  have  been  in  recent 
years,  the  overall  life  contribution, 
over  the  life  of  the  program,  the  con- 
tribution by  the  private  sector,  is 
about  10  percent.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  program,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly,  the  private  sector  contribu- 
tion was  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
program;  but  as  we  moved  Into  the 
demonstration  or  predemonstratlon 
phases,  where  we  were  buying  large 
pieces  of  hardware  and  the  total 
annual  cost  was  increasing,  the  private 
sector  contribution,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  whole,  declined  precipitately.  If  it 
were  tested  by  the  same  standards 
that  will  apply  to  every  other  clean 
coal  technology,  it  would  fall. 

I  believe  that  this  compromise  would 
give  it  a  better  than  fighting  chance,  if 
the  private  sector  wiU  make  the  con- 
tributions they  have  repeatedly  as- 
sured us  they  were  prepared  to  do  but 
somehow  Just  never  quite  got  around 
to  doing. 

By  segregating  it  away  from  the  rest 
of  the  program.  I  believe  that  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  project  spon- 
sors can  arrange  that  private  sector 
contribution  and  that  we  will  see  a 
successful  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  to  those  who  might  wonder  what 
are  the  chances  or  prospects  for  suc- 
cess when  I  say  near  term,  I  do  not 
think  we  are  going  to  move  to  near 
term  commercialization  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  say  with  absolute  confidence. 
In  less  than  10  years,  and  more  lik^ 
20  years. 

So  we  have  a  program  which,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful,  must  be  maintained 
over  a  niunber  of  years  in  the  future. 
Unless  we  get  it  In  a  better  postiire 
than  it  now  Is— and  it  has  to  be 
stacked  up  against  the  priorities  that 
are  inexorably  forced  upon  us  in  a 
more  stringent  budget  atmosphere— I 
think  it  will  fail  the  test.  This.  I  be- 
lieve, gives  us  an  opportimity  to  see 
that  program  move  forward  over  the 
next  several  years  on  a  more  firm,  con- 
sistent, and  predictable  basis. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mt.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  offered  a  fine  amendment,  and  I 
would  like  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  CRAifSTOw]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdmok).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Bfr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  only  heard  the  presentation  of  this 
amendment  out  of  the  side  of  my  ear, 
but  it  sounds  to  me  like  this  may  be 
legislating  on  the  issue  that  is  con- 
tained In  the  amendment  and  chang- 
ing some  of  the  rules  as  they  pertain 
to  allocation  of  funds  that  would  prob- 
ably come  before  the  committee  of  the 
author  of  the  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  incorrect 
in  that?  Did  I  hear  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  incorrectly? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Only  partially,  be- 
cause I  would  not  contend  that  this 
does  not  affect  the  program.  But  let 
me  tell  the  Senator  how  it  is  properly 
before  this  body  on  an  appropriations 
measure. 

The  administration  has  requested 
the  deferral  of  all  the  moneys.  The 
question  of  the  deferral  is  an  Appro- 
priations Committee  function,  and 
that  deferral  would  ordinarily  be 
before  the  body  in  this  committee  and 
In  this  legislation. 

It  is  a  conditional  overturning  of  the 
deferral  and  outlining  what  is  likely  to 
occur  with  respect  to  the  future  appro- 
priations. I  do  not  know  how  you  slice 
that  In  terms  of  which  is  the  dominant 
aspect  of  It.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  however,  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Senator  that  if  we  cannot  do 
something  of  ttiis  nature  now,  we  wiU 
not  overturn  the  deferral. 

Second,  if  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  the  substance  rather  than  the 
procedxu*,  we  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  that  question  when  we 
deal  with  the  authorization  bill  and 
again  with  the  impropriations  bill  for 
the  1986  appropriations. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  read 
the  amendment,  and  I  have  checked 
with  the  Parliamentarian,  and  it  is  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bllL 

I  am  frank  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  I  am  not  certain 
whether  I  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment.  I  am  certain 
that  this  Is  not  the  right  way  to  pro- 
ceed. 

The  Senator  says  in  the  amendment 
that  the  demonstration  funds  for  the 
magnetohydrodynamic  technology 
shall  become  available  only  upon  the 
execution  of  a  cost-sharing  agreement 
between  the  DOE  and  the  private 
sector,  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  of 
the  cost  to  be  provided  by  the  private 
sector.  Then  there  is  a  proviso.  What 
would  it  be  without  that? 

Mr.  MciTLURE.  First,  I  do  not  agree 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  It  is  a  limitation  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  Senator  wants 
it  to  turn  on  tliat  subject,  let  me  also 
suggest  that,  even  if  he  is  successful  in 
making  the  point  of  order  and  the 
amendment  falls,  all  the  money  for 
the  program  is  gone  during  the  bal- 
ance of  1985. 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  wishes  to 
do.  I  suggest  that  he  turn  to  his 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
who  Is  right  next  to  him. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  First  of  all.  I 
pose  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the 
Chair,  and  I  ask  whether  this  is  not 
legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill 
and  therefore  subject  to  a  point  to 
order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Vtt.  President. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  try  to  answer  the  first  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Before  the  Chair  an- 
swers that  question,  may  I  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

Is  it  appropriate  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  on  a  point  of  order  on  legisla- 
tion without  the  point  of  order  being 
made— a  hypothetical  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any 
parliamentary  inquiry  is  a  hjHTotheti- 
cal  inquiry. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  So,  is  the  Chair 
saying,  in  effect,  that  it  can  nile  upon 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  not 
addng  the  Chair  to  rule  on  a  point  of 
order.  I  am  not  raising  the  point  of 
order.  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  that  it  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  I  hope  I  will  not 
have  to  raise  it.  The  Senator  took 
issue  with  me  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  statement  I  had  made  previously. 

Therefore,  I  am  making  the  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  con- 
tains language  of  limitation  subject  to 
a  contingency  which  is  legislation  as 
well  as  directive  language  which  is  also 
legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  hear 
the  Chair.  I  could  not  understand  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  contains  language  of  limi- 
tation subject  to  a  contingency  which 
is  legislation  as  well  as  directive  lan- 
guage which  is  also  legislation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  therefore 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld  for  a  moment? 

Utr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
argue  a  parliamentary  point  of  order 
at  this  time,  as  the  Senator  has  not 
made  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


la.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  unneces- 
sarily, but  I  will  do  so  if  the  point  of 
ord<r  is  made. 

y&.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  state 
further  with  the  manager  of  the 
amendment:  As  I  understand  it,  he  is 
somehow  saying  that  if  you  do  not 
hav^  this  language  all  of  the  funds  for 
ma^etohydrodynamlc  technology 
wo^d  fail.  Would  he  be  good  enough 
to  ekplain  tliat? 

M)'.  McCLURE.  I  will  try  again:  The 
adninistration  requested  and  included 
in  tneir  deferral  request  to  the  com- 
mittlee  that  all  of  the  remaining  funds 
for  this  program  be  deferred.  If  we 
takq  action  on  this  bill  without— let 
me  4dd  one  other  step  there.  We  asked 
that  they  refrain  from  suspending  ob- 
ligations and  expenditiu'es  of  the 
fun^s  until  we  could  act,  and  they 
agreed  to  do  that.  So  they  have  been 
speQding  the  money.  But  if  we  act 
without  overturning  the  deferral,  they 
will]  then  stop  the  expenditures  of 
modey  during  1985.  The  bill  contains 
in  ii  no  action  overturning  the  defer- 
ral.]        

M3-.  METZENBAUM.  Without  this 
language,  as  I  understand  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  he  is  concerned  that  the 
adn  Inistration  would  defer  all  of  the 
f  un(  ^? 

M  -.  McCLURE.  They  have  already 
reqtested  that  deferral  and  if  we  act 
witl  out  overturning  It,  they  will  do  so. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  under  the 
present  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  jexpenditures  of  funds  for  magne- 
tohf  drodynamlc  technology,  what  por- 
tion of  the  cost  is  provided  or  paid  by 
the  private  sector? 

~~  McCLURE.  Under  the  current 
confitions? 

r.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 
r.  McCLURE.  The  lifetime  average 
of  t|ie  private  sector  non-Federal  con- 
tribtitions  has  been  about  10  percent 
of  the  total.  In  recent  years,  however. 
it  isjmuch  less  than  that. 

ta.  METZENBAUM.  Much  what? 

w.  McCLXTRE.  Much  less  than  that. 

There  is  no  private  sector  cost  share 
agr#ement  now  with  respect  to  the 
present  activities  or  the  future  activi- 
ties in  this  program? 

1^.  METZENBAUM.  So  what  the 
Senator  is  saying,  under  his  amend- 
ment, he  wiU  provide  that  the  private 
sector  will  have  to  pay  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  demonstration  project  and 
that  if  we  do  not  get  the  amendment, 
then  nothing  in  the  bill  would  cause 
thifl  to  occur,  but  the  administration 
wodld  defer  the  utilization  of  any  of 
the  funds,  and  with  the  amendment 
posfibly  the  administration  would  not 
see  fit  to  move  in  that  direction.  Is 
that  the  Senator's  point? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  amendment 
overturns  the  deferral.  That  is  the 
eff^t  of  the  bottom  line  in  the 
amendment.  What  the  Senator  sees 
there  is  only  a  change  in  figures,  but 
that  is  what  the  effect  is. 


lb.  METZENBAUM.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  sum  of  $15  million. 

Mr.  MCCLURE.  Actually  because  of 
the  agreement  I  referred  to  earlier 
where  they  had  agreed  to  keep  on 
spending  untU  we  had  a  chance  to  act 
on  the  initial  deferral  of  $15  million, 
some  of  that  money  has  been  spent, 
and  I  think  there  is  something  be- 
tween $6  million  and  $7  million  still 
left  in  that  fund.  But  the  figure  was 
the  original  deferral  figure. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  point.  I  do  believe  that 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee h*  would  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  bringing  this  issue  before  us.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  that  would  not 
have  dealt  with  the  money  aspects 
alone  but  I  think  that  it  is  an  issue 
that  more  properly  belongs  in  the 
Energy  Committee.  I  think  he  makes  a 
rather  persuasive  argument.  I  am  not 
going  to  raise  the  point  of  order  nor 
am  I  going  to  object. 

Mr.  MdCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  M^rrZENBAUM.  But  I  wlU  ask 
him  and  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committ^  that  we  try  not  to  legislate 
on  appropriations  bills.  We  say  we  will 
not.  TheTrules  do  not  permit  us  to  do 
so.  And  this  bill  is  replete  with  a 
number  lof  instances  where  there  is 
indeed  legislation  on  the  appropria- 
tions, anii  I  just  think  it  is  not  fair  to 
the  rest  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
know  ex|u:tly  what  is  being  legislated. 

Mr.  Mi:K:xURE.  I  understand  what 
the  Senator  is  saying.  I  do  not  disagree 
in  large Jpart  with  the  desirability  of 
tnaking  legislative  decisions  in  the  au- 
thorizing committees  rather  than  in 
the  apOTOpriations  process.  We  will 
have  that,  chance  as  we  look  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  authorization  bill 
and  as  we  go  through  the  1986  appro- 
priation cycle. 

There  Is  nothing  in  this  language 
here  th^t  will  bind  that  action  of 
either  the  committee  or  Congress  in 
future  actions  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular i^endment.  But  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  was  a  way  for  us  to  move 
beyond  where  we  now  are.  which  was  a 
simple  deferral  and  termination  of  the 
program^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment.    I 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  fibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  b^l  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unai  dmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  t  uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje  ition.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hi  LTFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  temporari- 
ly lay  aA.de  the  amendment  now  pend- 
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ing  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  so  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  may  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMKMDlIKin  RO.  40* 

Ux.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  CMr.  Pack- 
wood]  for  hinuelf  and  Mr.  Mattiiiglt  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  409. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  149.  strike  all  beginning  at  Une  S 
through  Une  14.  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Treasury  Department  shaU  examine  the 
question  of  whether  cooperatives  subject  to 
section  521  or  Subchapter  T  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  may  net  earnings  and  losses 
between  and  among  any  of  their  purchasing 
and  marketing  allocation  units  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  patronage  dividends  to  be 
issued  and  in  determining  their  taxable 
income  after  the  deduction  for  patronage 
dividends. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  section  in  the  bill  on  page 
149  that  relates  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  would 
prohibit  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  taking  certain  actions. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  had  intended  to  either  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  the  legislation, 
and  indeed  it  is  legislation,  and  the 
Parliamentarian  would  have  ruled  it  is 
legislation,  or  he  was  going  to  move  to 
strike  it. 

The  particular  section  is  also  of  in- 
terest to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia.  Senator  Mattinglt, 
and  Senator  MArmfCLT  and  I  have 
worked  out  a  sense-of-the-Senate  reso- 
lution which  has  now  been  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  the  offending  lan- 
guage, and  I  believe  it  is  acceptable  to 
both  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  immediately 
adopt  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Has  the 
amendment  been  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
will  be  good  enough  to  jrield,  for  a 
series  of  questions,  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
under  this  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion, it  provides: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Treasury  Department  shaU  examine  the 
question  of  whether  cooperatives  subject  to 
section  521  or  Subchapter  T  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  may  net  earnings  and  loMes 
between  and  among  any  of  their  purchasing 
and  marketing  allocation  units  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  patronage  dividends  to  be 
issued  and  in  determining  their  taxable 
income  after  the  deduction  for  patronage 
dividends. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has,  for  a  period  of 
many  years,  been  examining  this  very 
issue? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Since  1965— do 
not  hold  me  exactly  to  the  year;  but  a 
fair  period  of  time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  the  IRS, 
in  that  period  of  time,  has  indicated 
its  continued  concern  atwut  this  proce- 
dure of  netting  with  respect  to  coop- 
eratives because,  as  I  understand  it,  by 
making  adjustments  between  one  co- 
operative and  another,  as  well  as  a 
third  or  a  fourth,  even  though  coop- 
eratives are  not  subject  to  tax.  that 
there  are  significant  tax  consequences 
on  this  whole  netting  issue  to  the 
farmers  involved  and  that  the  IRS  has 
been  concerned  and  continues  to  be 
concerned  about  the  tax  impact  of  this 
netting  procedure. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  good  friend 
from  Ohio  is  correct.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion the  IRS  has  a  particular  opinion 
on  this  and  in  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  we  are  simply  asking  the 
Treasury  Department  to  examine  it. 
We  are  not  prejudging  it.  We  do  not 
ask  them  to  reach  a  conclusion,  nor 
does  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion in  any  way  mean  that  we  are  sug- 
gesting to  the  Treasury  Department 
what  conclusion  they  should  reach. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  And  neither  by 
implication  nor  by  language  nor  by  in- 
ference nor  In  any  other  way  is  the 
Senate  indicating  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  we  suggest  they  do  any- 
thing different  than  that  which  they 
have  been  doing  heretofore.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  That  is  correct. 
We  are  simply  asking  them  to  examine 
it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  So,  is  it  fair  to 
say  that  we  are,  in  a  sense,  stating 
that  which  is  transpiring  anyhow;  that 
Treasury  has  been  examining  this  and 
will  continue  to  examine  it  and  that 
there  is  not  any  particular  net  result 
or  net  message  that  is  being  sent  by 
the  Senate  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment by  reason  of  this  action,  other 
than  we  think  they  should  examine  it, 
which  they  are  already  doing. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  My  good  friend 
from  Ohio  is  correct. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  a  few  words  to  say. 
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Bfr.  METZENBAUM.  Before  I  give 
up  the  floor— I  believe  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thought  I  had 
the  floor,  but  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator  Hat- 
field, a  question.  I  do  not  see  him  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  if  I  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  and  when  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  returns  I  would  like  to 
make  an  inquiry  of  him  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

B«r.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is 
aware  that  the  bill  itself,  with  an 
adopted  Senate  amendment,  had  lan- 
guage in  it  which  required  that  these 
things  be  done— in  other  words,  it 
would  put  it  into  the  law— and  what 
the  Packwood  amendment  does  is 
change  that  from  having  a  legal  effect 
to  having  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
they  should  look  at  these  things.  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  I  want  to  make  it  clear.  The 
language  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  to 
be  found  on  page  149  from  lines  5 
through  14.  did,  indeed,  provide  for  a 
change  in  the  law.  As  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  pointed  out,  I  was 
prepared  to  raise  a  point  of  order  with 
respect  to  that,  the  propriety  of  that 
being  in  the  bill,  it  very  properly  being 
a  matter  for  the  Finance  Conmiittee, 
not  for  an  appropriation  bill.  Second,  I 
was  prepared  to  move  to  strike,  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  done  in 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  want  any  im- 
plication or  inference  or  suggestion 
made  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution is  in  any  way  related  to  the 
language  that  is  being  deleted,  other 
than  they  deal  with  the  same  subject. 
But  the  thrust  of  each  is  totally  differ- 
ent and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  totally  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  correct.  We  are  taking 
out  the  language,  lines  5  through  14— 
that  is  gone— and  we  are  substituting 
the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution.  We 
have  already  had  a  colloquy  on  that  as 
to  what  the  effect  of  that  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Tioulslana. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
since  it  was  my  amendment  in  the  bill, 
that  it  is  my  intent  to  do  what  I  can  to 
insure  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  prevails  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

My  original  amendment  would  have 
served  to  prevent  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  from  prohibiting  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  from  doing  what 
every  other  business  enterprise  in  this 
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country  does — offsetting  any  losses  in 
one  area  of  their  operations  against 
any  gains  in  another  area  of  business 
activity  when  determining  their  tax  li- 
ability. This  practice  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "netting"  the  gains  and 
losses  of  the  co-op.  The  issue  here  was 
and  is  one  of  fairness  and  equity.  It  is 
one  In  which  we  only  sought  to  have 
farmer  cooperatives  and  their  2  mU- 
llon  farmer-members  treated  in  an 
even-handed  manner  tmder  the  Tax 
Code. 

Now,  we  have  translated  that  into  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution. 

On  April  2  of  this  year,  Secretary  of 
AflTicuIture  John  Block  wrote  to 
Treasury  Secretary  Jim  Baker  to  ask 
that  a  recently  issued  technical  advise 
memorandimi  prohibiting  netting  of 
gains  and  losses  by  farmer  co-ops  be 
withdrawn.  In  his  letter  Secretary 
Block  stated  that: 

Fanner  cooperatives  must  have  the  au- 
thority to  net  gains  and  losses  In  their  vari- 
ous divisions  in  order  to  survive  in  today's 
highly  volatile  agricultural  Industry.  By  net- 
ting gains  and  losses  among  several  divl- 
sions,  a  cooperative  may  spread  economic 
risk  and  significantly  reduce  the  effect  of 
catastrophic  failure  in  any  one  of  them. 

On  April  22  I  was  Joined  by  25  of  our 
colleagues— including  5  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee—in signing  a  similar  letter  to 
Secretary  Baker  requesting  that  the 
IRS  netting  memorandum  be  with- 
drawn pending  congressional  action  on 
tax  reform.  There  would  be  no  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Treasury  since  netting 
has  been  allowed  in  the  past  and  any 
revenue  gains  realized  by  disallowing 
it  are  not  reflected  in  our  baseline 
budget  figures. 

That  is  Just  part  of  the  historical 
baclcground  on  it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  believe  that  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  accom- 
plishes the  purposes  intended  by  my 
amendment  to  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations  bill. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Georgia,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  something  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  his  remarks  and  I  did  not 
quite  understand  it.  I  was  not  sure  if 
he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  con- 
ference committee.  Will  he  be  kind 
enough  to  repeat  them? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  thought  the 
question  the  Senator  asked  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  and  was  waiting  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  was:  Would  the  reso- 
lution be  the  substance  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  or  would  something 
closer  to  the  original  bill  language 
emerge?  It  would  be  my  intent  to 
honor  my  word  and  do  what  I  can  to 
see  that  the  senseH>f-the-Senate  reso- 
lution prevails. 


Mr.  BOrrZENBAXTM.  If  I  may  Just 
repeit  that.  The  Senator  Is  giving  his 
word  that  the  sense-of-the-Senate  res- 
olution is  that  which  will  come  out  of 
the  conference  committee  and  there 
will  be  no  effort  to  put  back  in  any- 
thing like  the  language  that  was  In  the 
bill  when  it  came  to  the  floor.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 

M4  MATTINGLY.  That  is  my  inten- 
tion.       

Mii  METZENBAUM.  I  assume  that 
the  inanager  of  the  bill  on  this  side 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  to 
thatjposture  as  stated  by  the  propo- 
nenuof  the  amendment  himself. 

MA  JOHNSTON.  Bfr.  President,  the 
Senajtor  from  Ohio  is  correct. 

Mn  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senaitor  from  Louisiana. 

Wtthout  wishing  to  delay  this  body 
from  proceeding  forward.  I  am  assum- 
ing t)iat  the  representation  of  the  Sen- 
ator irom  Georgia  with  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  manager  of  the  bill  will 
be  that  which  will  prevail  and  should 
there  be  any  change  that  I  would  be 
noticed  of  it  immediately  and  prior  to 
disposition  of  this  measiire. 

Vfih  that,  I  have  no  objection  to 
proceeding  forward  with  the  amend- 
ment.        

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  would  be  happy 
to  notify  the  Senator  from  Ohio  of 
any  |levelopments. 

Mi  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mi  MATTINGLY.  I  would  like  to 
add  (hat  even  though  we  have  agreed 
to  i  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution, 
thatjwhen  another  appropriate  vehicle 
comts  forward  in  the  Congress  we  will 
probpibly  engage  in  further  discussion 
and  try  to  remedy  this  inequity  if  it 
still  exists.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

Tbe  amendment  (No.  409)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mi.  PACKWOOD  addressed  the 
Chatr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mf .  PACKWOOD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roUJ 

Mi.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaftimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AlfEHDMKin  NO.  408 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  No.  408^ 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  the  MHD  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 
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Mr.  B^  LiCHER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mi.  Prgsident.  a  great  deal  of  work 
has  gone  into  MHD.  It  is  a  process  to 
utilize  co*l  in  better  wajrs  to  generate 
electricity.  But  we  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient amoimt  of  work.  Every  year  for 
the  past  several  years  the  idea  has 
been  tha1|  perhaps  a  small  amoimt  of 
R&D  money- about  $30  million- 
would  be  adequate  to  move  the  work 
forward,  jit  moves  it  forward  about 
that  much,  but  it  is  still  not  at  a  pace 
that  is  satisfactory.  A  number  of  con- 
tractors, of  course,  are  interested  in 
the  concept.  And  I  would  like  to  dispel 
some  of  the  idea  that  might  originally 
come  to  mind  that  perhaps  we  are  Just 
interested  in  the  concept  because  of 
the  contracting  that  might  flow  to 
them  If  MHD  work  continues.  But  it  is 
a  lot  more  than  that,  Mr.  President. 
Some  of  these  contractors  have  been 
industrloos  and  ambitious  for  this  con- 
cept to  be  practical  and  applied  in  a 
commercial  basis  for  the  past  20  years, 
and  morQ.  Some  of  them  have  spent 
sums  of  their  own  money  initially  in 
small-scale  component  parts  to  prove 
to  themselves  that  they  could  conceive 
and  could  be  confident  that  the  tech- 
nology w|is  good.  AVCO,  TRW,  some 
of  the  universities,  Mississippi  State, 
the  University  of  Tennessee,  Stanford, 
MIT.  Tney  have  long  been  in  the 
work,  and  have  long  been  disciples  of 
not  Just]  proving  the  concept  but 
making  it  practical  from  a  commercial 
standpoi4t.  I  have  heard  some  of  the 
explanation  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  One  might  con- 
clude frotn  that  amendment  two  dif- 
ferent ttsngs.  One  would  be  that  the 
research  ;  and  development  on  MHD 
has  gon^  far  enough  now  where  a 
demonstnation  plant  of  a  commercial 
size  is  riuit  at  hand.  I  wish  that  were 
true.  That  is  not  true. 

Some  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  language  of  the  amendment 
and  the  colloquy  that  would  follow  on 
would  be  satisfactory  for  AVCO. 
TRW,  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
Stanford,  Mississippi  State  or  MIT. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy. Well,  {it  is  not  so,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause th4  work  that  these  contractors 
do  has  ti)  be  tested  as  a  component 
working  with  other  components  to  see 
whether  (hey  can  scale  up  to  commer- 
cial size.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
utilize  aiiy  of  these  funds  that  would 
be  available  by  any  of  these  contrac- 
tors because  it  does  not  make  much 
sense  to  develop  a  component  from 
one  of  tl|e  contractors  at  a  particular 
scale,  an^  then  not  be  able  to  utilize  it 
in  the  d^onstration  and  testing  facil- 
ity at  Butte.  For  a  long  time  I  think  it 
has  been  believed  that  perhaps  most 
of  the  $30  million  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  past  several  years 
goes  to  the  testing  facility  at  Butte. 
No.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true. 
Somethijig  less  than  $10  million  actu- 
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ally  of  that  amount— something  less 
than  one-third— supports  the  testing 
and  integration  facility  of  the  various 
components  at  Butte. 

Last  Congress  I  introduced  a  bill 
that  would  be  a  program  for  MHD  re- 
lating to  the  actual  facility  where  we 
are  at  a  commercial-size  plant  that 
would  require  private  funding  for  a 
portion  of  it.  The  bill  did  not  get  out 
of  committee.  But  it  should  this  year 
because  such  a  program  is  absolutely 
essential  to  give  us  the  longer  range 
blueprint  of  where  we  are  going  with 
this  technology. 

I  hope  we  do  have  all  the  necessary 
input,  the  necessary  discussions,  and 
the  understanding  to  pass  such  a  bill 
this  year  or  early  next  year.  But  to  at 
this  point  in  time  on  a  supplemental 
appropriation  change  a  course  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  do  would  be 
tantamount  to  saying,  well,  we  have  a 
little  bit  of  money  left  over,  we  are 
going  to  put  out  a  few  contracts  but 
we  will  not  be  able  to  really  do  much 
with  them  after  the  contracts  are  ful- 
filled because  there  will  not  be  any 
means  of  actually  testing  them  to  see 
whether  they  would  be  integrated,  and 
whether  they  are  making  any  progress 
in  scaling  up  the  various  components 
that  are  necessary  to  reach  the  com- 
mercial size  so  we  can  have  the  demon- 
stration program,  which  of  that  tjT>e 
correctly  and  wisely  should  be  partial- 
ly fimded  by  the  private  sources  in 
order  for  them  to  share  again  in  the 
cost  of  final  completion  of  successful 
demonstration  of  this  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  others  who  will  want  to  discuss  this 
matter.  I  am  certain  that,  if  we  are  to 
continue  for  any  length  of  time  here 
this  evening,  we  would  want  to  per- 
haps modify  or  substitute  the  amend- 
ment where  it  could  be  acceptable. 
Mr.  McCLURE  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  respond  in  this  way  to  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  Montana. 

I  detected  in  his  remarks  some  un- 
certainty as  to  what  I  meant  to  say.  I 
do  not  want  there  to  be  any  uncertain- 
ty. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  MHD  is  not  a 
candidate  for  near-term  commercial- 
ization. I  think  we  can  say,  with  some 
certainty,  that  the  developmental  dif- 
ficulty and  the  course  that  would  have 
to  be  followed  before  we  got  to  the 
point  of  commercialization  is  at  least 
10  years,  and  some  would  argue  as 
much  as  20  years. 

That  fact,  coupled  with  the  likely 
technological  results  that  these  plants 
would  have  to  be  very  large  plants  to 
be  commercially  competitive  with 
other  forms  of  this  technology,  do  not 
fit  the  near-term  needs  of  most  utili- 
ties. So  long  as  we  have  relatively  flat 
growth  rates  for  electricity,  very  few 
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utilities  are  making  any  plans  to  put 
on  line  new  generating  facilities  to 
come  on  line  In  Increments  of  1,200  to 
1,300  megawatts.  Most  are  looking  for 
technologies  that  will  aUow  them  to 
produce  something  smaller  than  that 
and  fit  it  to  the  growth  curve  of  their 
utility. 

It  is  only  when  you  get  to  those  very 
large  sizes  that  it  is  likely  that  MHD 
will  be  commercially  competitive  with 
other  technologies. 

The  question  is  not,  in  my  mind, 
whether  it  is  a  needed  subject  for  com- 
mercialization, because  I  think  it  is 
not,  but  the  question  is  how  do  you  de- 
velop a  program  that  can  be  legiti- 
mately funded  for  the  next  10  to  20 
years,  and  at  the  same  time,  allow  it  to 
compete  for  scarce  Federal  funds  in  a 
market  in  which  we  are  moving  in  sev- 
eral different  directions  with  other 
technologies  competing  for  those 
fimds. 

My  dUemma,  as  I  look  at  this  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has  to 
look  at  the  authorizing  and  funding  of 
these  projects,  is  when  we  look  at 
other  coal  technologies  and  put  Twnm 
in  direct  competition,  either  in  fitting 
in  with  a  program  or  for  funding,  with 
those  constraints,  BCHD  falls  off  the 
bottom  of  the  priority  list. 

I  know  there  are  many  people  who 
have  commitments  to  MHD,  and  some, 
like  my  friend  from  Montana  who  has 
an  installation  in  his  State,  have  to  be 
concerned  that  it  does  get  terminated, 
that  somehow  we  can  keep  that  pro- 
gram alive  and  moving  forward. 

My  amendment  is  a  good-faith  effort 
to  do  that  in  two  ways.  One  is  to 
remove  it  from  direct  competition  with 
other  coal-bumlng  technologies  by  set- 
ting up  a  separate,  specific  line  item 
for  it. 

I  have  to  be  honest  In  doing  that.  I 
have  to  be  able  to  at  least  rationalize 
that  in  my  mind  before  I  can  support 
that  effort. 

Second,  by  taking  out  the  scientific 
component  and  funding  It  fully  so  that 
the  scientific  component  does  not 
become  either  a  competitor  for  the 
demonstration  nor  add  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  finding  private  sector  lending 
funds  to  match  that  scientific  compo- 
nent, that  reduces  the  cost  of  the  dem- 
onstration part  of  this  program. 

This  is  small-scale  demonstration.  It 
Is  not  really  full-scale  demonstration. 
It  is  somewhere  above  the  laboratory 
level  and  somewhere  beyond  the  re- 
search level,  which  shows  the  proof  of 
concept,  which  is  beyond  subcommer- 
cial  demonstration.  It  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  technology  and  means  to 
build  hardware,  test  that  hardware  in 
operation,  and  test  whether  or  not  the 
research  theory  worls:s  out  in  practice. 
Does  the  hardware  work?  Does  it  turn 
out  electricity?  What  is  the  cost  of 
that  electricity  it  turns  out? 

That  development  program  will  take 
some  time  to  come  to  fruition. 
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When  we  initially  considered  this 
legislation,  it  was  my  Judgment  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  committee  that 
we  should  not  overturn  the  deferral 
because  we  could  not  see  a  clear  path 
toward  continuing  the  program  on 
into  the  next  10  or  20  years,  and  that 
if  we  could  not  see  the  path  to  contin- 
ue the  program,  it  ought  to  be  termi- 
nated. 

What  is  developed  in  this  amend- 
ment is  what  I  hope  is  a  path  which 
will  yield  at  least  the  opportunity  for 
this  project  if  it  can  meet  the  same 
kind  of  test  with  respect  to  non-Feder- 
al funding  that  all  other  coal  technol- 
ogies must  meet  under  the  Clean  Coal 
Act.  Then  it  could  be  continued. 

By  separating  out  the  scientific  ex- 
penditures as  separate  expenditures,  it 
enhances  its  capacity  to  do  that  and 
separates  it  from  the  necessity  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  other 
clean  coal  technologies  that  show  real 
prospect  for  commercialization  in  less 
than  the  10  or  20  years  that  MHD  has. 
I  can  understand  that  this  Lb  not  all 
that  MHD  proponents  would  want, 
and!  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
MHD  program  for  a  good  many  years. 
As  the  Senator  from  Montana 
knows,  we  have  had  conversations  over 
the  last  several  years  with  respect  to 
the  continuation  of  the  program  and 
private-sector  funding.  Every  year  we 
have  received  the  assurances  that  next 
year  there  will  be  private-sector  fund- 
ing, that  this  consortia  or  that  consor- 
tia will  step  forward.  Every  year  when 
we  got  around  to  it,  they  did  not  step 
forward.  They  did  not  put  any  money 
in.  They  did  not  make  the  contribu- 
tion. 

We  are  requiring  more  non-Federal 
funding  in  all  of  the  rest  of  the  coal 
technologies. 

I  have  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  look  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  eye.  the  author  of 
the  Clean  Coal  Act,  the  author  of  the 
fimdlng.  and  tell  him,  "We  are  going 
to  let  MHD  get  by  without  the  same 
requirements  as  your  project." 

I  look  at  every  coal-State  Senator  on 
the  floor  and  say  to  them,  "We  have  a 
better  deal  from  BfHD.  but  we  are  not 
going  to  let  you  fellows  in  on  it." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  was 
speaking  about  getting  to  commercial 
size.  I  Just  want  to  clarify  that  because 
I  think  the  Senator  may  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  MHD  concept. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  the  scientists,  re- 
searchers, developers,  and  engineers 
who  have  been  plugging  away  on 
MHD  that  a  proper  application  com- 
mercially will  be  for  a  topping  cycle  on 
an  existing  steam  generating  plant.  All 
the  information  they  have  is  that  the 
utilization  of  coal  and  MHD  technolo- 
gy will  be  so  much  more  efficient. 
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moving  the  efficiency  of  coal  from  35 
or  37  percent  up  to  50  to  54  percent, 
somewhere  In  that  range,  that  prob- 
ably the  BCHD  topping  cycle  from  the 
onset  will  be  a  cheaper  operation  facil- 
ity than  the  traditional  or  convention- 
al coal-fired  steam  generators. 

I  think  perhaps  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee handUng  this  appropriation 
perhaps  misspoke  when  he  said.  First, 
large-size  commercial  plants.  That  is 
not  in  the  picture;  and  second,  that  it 
would  be  fitting  into  the  mold  of  what 
size  these  plants  are  nowadays  and  the 
load  base  that  is  necessary  for  utility 
plants,  that  it  would  be  too  large. 

That  Is  not, where  we  are  at  all.  We 
are  at  demonstrating  as  a  topping 
cycle  on  an  existing  steam  generating 
plant,  that  the  topping  cycle  from  the 
begiimlng  will  probably  demonstrate  a 
more  efficient,  therefore  a  cheaper, 
way  than  the  steam-generated  plant. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  am  aware  that  some 
are  making  that  suggestion  now. 
Indeed,  some  are  trying  to  move  in 
that  direction. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  more  information  about  that  than 
I  do. 

BSr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld  for  Just  an  observation? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  know  how  close 
we  are  to  completing  this  amendment, 
but  perhaps  if  we  are  near  where  we 
could  move  on  to  the  Jordan  matter. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, would  be  willing  to  take  it  up 
if  we  could  set  this  aside  and  then  we 
could  move  on.  A  number  of  Members 
have  been  inquiring  about  when  we 
might  depart  this  evening.  That  will 
be  possible  once  we  finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  If  I  may  continue 
for  Just  a  moment  longer,  perhaps 
then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
answer  the  question. 
Mr.  DOLR  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  had  indicated  that  he  be- 
lieves that  the  topping  cycle  is  a  near- 
term  application  that  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  increase  the  efficiencies  and 
therefore  be  economically  viable  earli- 
er as  the  topping  cycle  might  come  out 
as  an  independent  producer.  Let  me 
make  this  suggestion  to  the  Senator, 
then. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accept  as  an  al- 
ternative to  what  we  are  doing  a  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  the  MHD  pro- 
gram in  whichever  form— topping 
cycle  or  otherwise— to  move  in  and 
compete  with  clean-coal  technology 
completely.  It  is  my  Judgment  that  it 
could  not  do  so.  but  if  he  believes  that 


it  couli  and  he  would  prefer  to  do  it 
that  w(ay,  we  shall  Just  make  it  a 
straightforward  competitor  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  clean-coal  technology. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  him  for 
yielding. 

First  J  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  having  a  topping  cycle  is 
not  something  new  with  me  or  a  few 
people  who  are  interested  in  MHD.  It 
has  been  the  concept  for  at  least  10 
years  that  it  would  be  a  topping  cycle. 
I  suspett  if  we  add  AVCO  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  Stanford  and 
MIT  a0d  Mississippi  State  and  Gener- 
al Electric  and  Westinghouse.  they 
would  bU  say  that  same  thing,  prob- 
ably longer  than  10  years.  That  is  the 
first  step  of  the  question  the  Senator 
poses  about  being  competitive.  There 
is  no  way  of  being  competitive  until  we 
scale  up  the  components  to  a  size  that 
we  can  put  it  on  such  an  existing  com- 
merciai  plant  as  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed, We  are  not  at  that  point,  im- 
fortunately. 

We  a>uld  have  been  if,  instead  of  ap- 
proprifting  $30  million  per  year  for 
the  past  5  years,  we  had  been  appro- 
priating $70  million  to  $80  million  a 
year.  We  would  be  at  that  point.  Be- 
cause we  slowed  the  program  down 
Just  tot  be  able  to  keep  plugging  away 
at  it.  vHe  have  only  spent  less  than  half 
as  mudh  as  we  should  have  during  the 
past  5  years.  That  Is  exactly  why  we 
are  not  at  the  commercisil  size. 

When  I  say  "commercial  size,"  Mr. 
President,  I  am  speaking  directly  to  a 
topping  cycle  to  be  utilized  on  an  ex- 
isting plant  to  demonstrate  that 
indeed,  it  is. 

I  am  not  speaking  as  some  voice  in 
the  wilderness,  some  person,  not  really 
crying!  as  John  did  as  one  voice  in  the 
wilderness,  making  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  our  Savior,  but  I  am 
speaking  as  the  entire  IiCHD  communi- 
ty speaks  and  the  electrical-generating 
community  speaks.  I  am  speaking  as 
they  speak.  They  say  this  is  the 
proper  step  and  these  are  the  things 
that  have  to  be  done. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  if.  indeed— that  is  not 
my  Ju^lgment.  My  own  Judgment,  from 
the  review  of  the  material  and  the 
people  who  have  advised  me  with  re- 
spect to  the  likelihood  of  success,  has 
been  less  optimistic  about  that  pros- 
pect than  is  being  expressed  by  the 

Senator  from  Montana. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  the  Senator 

from  Montana  does  not  have  people 

who  ve  suggesting  that  to  him.  It  is 

just  that  I  have  a  different  Judgment. 

He  mgy  very  well  be  right. 
But  if  I  am  right,  Mr.  President,  this 

amenflment  serves  the  program  better. 

If  h^  is  right,  we  do  not  need  any 
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crutches  an(  we  can  meet  the  competi- 
tion of  the  c  lean-coal  program  without 
any  crutche  t. 

I  offer  hiih  the  alternative,  if  this  is 
not  the  wai  to  do  it.  if  this  does  not 
need  the  help  that  this  amendment 
gives,  let  ua  Just  put  it  over  into  the 
clean-coal  technology  competition  and 
it  can  compete  along  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  daan-coal  technologies  for 
available  fimding.  I  shall  do  it  either 
way  the  Senator  from  Montana  wants. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Mr.  P^ident? 


lURE.  I  shall  be  happy  to 

HER.  I  suspect  I  should 
ndment  and  I  shall  be  de- 
t  an  amendment.  But  if 
is  saying  that  the  tech- 
le  for  components  of 
do  what  we  have  been 
I  would  have  to  say  no,  it  is 


Mr. 
yield. 

Mr. 
draft  an 
Ughted  to 
the  ci 

nology  is  a 
scaled-up  si 
describing, 
not.  If  the  ohairman  is  indicating  that, 
somehow,  these  imiversities  and  these 
contractors  other  than  the  universities 
can  match  50-50  on  the  development 
of  the  comgTonents.  I  would  have  to 
say  they  caiuiot. 

If  the  chairman  is  saying  that  the 
utility  companies  can  pick  up  the  tab 
at  50  perc^t  for  this  R&D  work  for 
components  that  are  not  to  scale — are 
not  to  scale^and  have  not  been  tested, 
then  I  would  have  to  say  that  they  will 
not,  they  eannot  do  it.  At  the  time 
when  they  can  invest  their  money,  as 
the  chairman  knows  better  than  I.  and 
satisfy  the  laws  that  they  live  under 
on  what  t^ey  can  invest  insofar  as 
ratemaking  laws  are  concerned,  when 
it  is  up  to  scale,  I  think  the  funds  will 
be  there.     , 

But  not  being  up  to  scale,  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  chairman  has  pre- 
scribed some  language  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  IbJI  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  this  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  private  sector,  will  be 
unworkable  for  them,  so  they  will  Just 
be  out  of  the  picture.  I  have  listed 
them,  but  t  can  repeat  them. 

I  have  feen  told  that  Mississippi 
State.  AVCO.  TRW,  Unlverstiy  of 
Tennessee,  Stanford,  Massachusetts 
Institute  pi  Technology,  Westing- 
house— ana  I  do  not  have  GE  on  the 
list,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they 
would  be  ^mpletely  out  of  the  pro- 
gram because  they  are  not  makigg 
components  of  the  right  scale  yet  for 
utilization  In  this  topping  cycle. 
(Mr.  COCHRAN  assimied  the  chair.) 
Mr.  McuLURE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator,  1^  indeed,  they  have  advised 
him  of  thfit.  they  have  advised  him 
wrongly,  be  it  based  on  faulty  informa- 
tion as  to  ^hat  the  amendment  will  do 
or  communicated  erroneously  to  him, 
because  much  of  their  activity  would 

fall  within;  the  basic  research,  which  is 

funded  fully  and  is  not  subject  to  the 

50-percentTmatch. 
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Many  of  the  entities  to  which  the 
Senator  has  made  reference  Just  now 
would  find  themselves  in  an  entirely 
different  category. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  the  chairman 
mean  by  that  that  somehow  the  com- 
ponent they  build  would  not  have  to 
t>e  tested,  would  not  have  to  be  inte- 
grated with  other  components  that  are 
being  built  in  order  to  find  out  wheth- 
er they  are  at  a  proper  scale  and 
whether  the  concept  really  is  correct? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  research  program  might 
indeed  have  to  be  tailored  and  re- 
tooled and  redirected  to  fall  within 
that  context  if  Indeed  they  fouind  it 
impossible  to  find  a  non-Federal  spon- 
sor for  the  demonstration  of  those 
components. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  might  ask  the 
chairman,  does  that  not  mean  every- 
thing falls  if  there  is  not  a  facility  that 
can  demonstrate 

Mr.  McCLURE.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  MELCHER  [continuing].  That 
at  that  scale— I  am  not  talking  about  a 
demonstrating  plant.  I  am  only  talking 
about  demonstrating  on  a  smaller 
scale— they  have  a  component  that  is 
worthy  of  scaling  up  to  get  to  commer- 
cial size? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  basic  research 
would  be  funded  and  could  continue, 
but  it  might  be  redirected  in  some  of 
its  respects  rather  than  putting  the 
money  into  the  hardware  of  demon- 
stration size  which  is  the  current  pro- 
gram. 

Now.  I  was  asked  by  the  majority 
leader  a  moment  ago  if  we  would  be 
willing  to  set  this  matter  aside  so  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  could  offer  an 
amendment.  Pursuant  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  temporarily 
so  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
of  fer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  object,  but  only  tem- 
porarily.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the 
discussion  revolves  around  whether 
and  to  what  extent  MHD  funding  is 
research  and  development,  and  to 
what  degree  it  is  phasing  into  the  next 
stage  demonstration. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wheth- 
er he  agrees  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  that  we  are  now  in  a  "proof -of- 
concept"  testing  program,  under 
DOE'S  coal  technology  program;  that 
this  proof  of  concept  is  expected  to 
continue  about  3  or  4  years,  maybe  5 
or  6  years;  and,  that  at  the  completion 
of  the  proof  of  concept,  the  program 


would  then  move  out  of  research  and 
development  and  then  Into  demonstra- 
tion? 

And  is  it  not  also  the  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  the  fa- 
cility in  Montana,  as  well  as  the  facili- 
ty in  Tennessee,  are  in  this  proof-of- 
concept  stage,  to  be  finished  in  about  3 
to  5  years  and  at  that  stage  we  then 
move  into  the  demonstration  stage? 

Obviously,  the  intent  of  my  question 
is,  isn't  the  effort  undertaken  in 
Butte.  BTT,  as  well  as  in  Tennessee,  in 
the  proof-of-concept  stage;  and  there- 
fore, in  the  research  and  development 
stage,  and  therefore  not  within  the 
definition  of  "demonstration"  as  the 
term  is  used  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Bfr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  asks  a  very  difficult  question 
and  I  will  try  to  be  as  direct  and  clear 
as  I  possibly  can  be  in  response.  Re- 
search and  development  is  in  itself 
made  up  of  different  stages  of  re- 
search at  different  levels  of  activity 
and  different  sizes  of  activity,  and  it 
moves  through  what  some  would  say 
was  proof  of  concept  but  still  in  a  labo- 
ratory setting,  proof  of  a  concept  as  a 
research  project  Inside  a  university 
laboratory,  or  you  can  move  it  the 
next  step  which  is  precommercial  by 
building  components  of  larger  size  and 
testing  them  in  the  field  to  prove  that 
the  concept  works  in  that  setting  at 
that  size.  It  is  not  full  commercializa- 
tion. And  In  some  respects  some  might 
say  it  is  not  even  a  full-size  demonstra- 
tion plant:  it  lies  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. 

Much  of  the  work  is  being  done  in 
Tennessee— not  all  of  it— and  most  of 
the  work  that  is  done  in  Montana  is 
dependent  on  that  scale  of  demonstra- 
tion of  what  is  theory  in  the  lab.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  call  that 
demonstration  or  not.  I  would.  Within 
the  context  of  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  I  would  expect  that  it 
would  fall  within  what  is  here  called 
demonstration.  I  would  also  expect 
that  if  there  are  non-Federal  sponsors 
of  that  activity  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  that  activity,  you  would  not  see 
any  change  in  the  research  program 
that  is  now  underway  to  evaluate  what 
they  see  in  the  demonstration  In 
Butte.  You  would  see  the  continuation 
of  those  research  efforts  much  as  they 
are  constructed  today.  If,  however,  the 
demonstration  was  terminated  for  the 
lack  of  non-Federal  funding,  the  basic 
research  and  the  proof  of  concept 
would  be  restructured  according  to 
that  situation. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  To  what  degree,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  is  the  MHD  funding  in  Mon- 
tana and  Tennessee  research  and  de- 
velopment and  to  what  degree  is  that 
funding  demonstration? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  Montana  or  the 
whole  program? 


Mr.  BAUCUS.  In  the  two  States  of 
Montana  and  Tennessee.  What  would 
be  the  ratio  of  spending  for  research 
on  the  one  hand  and  demonstration  on 
the  other? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  find  that  difficult 
to  answer,  and  rather  than  hazard  a 
guess  and  be  inacciirate,  let  me  try  to 
answer  by  saying  it  is  again  my  belief 
that  the  majority  of  the  woiiL  now 
being  done  in  the  Butte  'acility  is 
demonstration  and  a  small,  very  small 
proportion  of  it  would  not  be  called 
demonstration.  The  proportion  of  it 
which  is  in  Tennessee  is  a  little  higher 
proportion  research,  a  little  propor- 
tion demonstration  but  still  a  majority 
demonstration.  And  again,  if  the  pro- 
gram continues  as  it  now.  is  and  if 
under  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  non-Federal  sponsors  for  half 
that  cost  could  do  so,  I  would  antici- 
pate that  it  would  go  as  it  now  is 
going.  If,  however,  non-Federal  spcm- 
sors  were  not  found  and  that  portion 
of  the  program  were  therefore  termi- 
nated, it  would  be  my  expectation  that 
a  majority  of  the  activities  in  Tennes- 
see would  be  restnictuted  to  fit  the 
basic  science  category  and  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  functions  at  non-Montana 
locations  would  be  restructured  and 
continue  at  current  levels  of  funding. 
The  Montana  program,  however,  l>eing 
primarily  and  dominantly  demonstra- 
tion, would  be  dependent  upon  50  per- 
cent funding  in  order  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that 
this  is  a  murky  area,  and  it  is  one 
which,  fortunately,  is  brought  before 
us  on  this  amendment.  Frankly,  I 
hope  that  the  basic  question,  if  not  re- 
solved, would  at  least  be  brought  up 
and  discussed  at  a  hearing  or  some 
other  forum,  so  that  there  is  more  un- 
derstanding and  more  certainty  on  all 
sides  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  re- 
search, as  opposed  to  demonstrations, 
because  we  are  getting  himg  up  on 
something  about  which  we  do  not 
know  much. 

I  Just  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
research  and  development  program, 
and  to  urge  the  rejection  of  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  defer  fiscal 
year  1985  fimds  for  the  program. 

MHD  technology  is  an  efficient,  en- 
vironmentally sound  method  of  using 
coal  to  produce  electric  power.  MHD  is 
close  to  being  commercially  viable,  as 
demonstrated  by  private  industir's 
willingness  in  recent  months  to  enter 
into  cost-sharing  agreements.  . 

EFncmicT 

MHD  technology  can  increase  the 
energy  efficiency  of  electric  power- 
plants  by  50  percent.  Water  use  is 
minimal  in  MHD.  Emissions  of  NO„ 
SOi  and  particulates  are  well  within 
any  projected  EIPA  new  source  per- 
formance standards. 
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MHD  is  the  only  advanced  coal  con- 
version technology  that  converts  coal 
directly  to  electricity.  MHD  can  be 
lued  for  more  than  generating  base- 
load  electric  power.  It  has  possible  ap- 
plications in  power  intensive/high 
temperature  industrial  processes  and 
in  the  defense  power  source  area. 

The  energy  efficiency  of  MHD  pow- 
erplants  will  be  40  to  50  percent.  The 
most  advanced  coal  or  oil-fired  steam 
powerplants  on  line  today,  in  contrast, 
operate  at  about  30  to  35  percent  effi- 
ciency, which  is  close  to  their  theoreti- 
cal nfftxiiff"!" 

If  only  a  quarter  of  the  new  power- 
plants  projected  by  DOE  to  go  into 
service  by  2010  were  MHD  plants,  the 
annual  savings  from  increased  efficien- 
cy alone  could  total  $5  billion. 

ACIDIAIM 

In  addition.  MHD  research  is  a  clean 
technology.  Acid  rain  is  becoming  a 
major  concern  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world. 

Much  of  the  acid  rain  problem  is 
being  attributed— correctly  or  not— to 
coal-burning  plants.  Tests  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  have  demonstrat- 
ed that  95  percent  of  the  SOi  emis- 
sions from  coal-fired  plants  can  be  pre- 
vented by  using  the  MHD  process 
without  any  ancillary  equipment.  The 
best  flue-gas  scrubbers,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  remove  only  85  to  90  per- 
cent of  SOi. 

NO.  emission,  the  other  major  coal 
combustion  pollutant,  can  be  reduced 
by  30  to  50  percent  below  EIPA  stand- 
ards with  the  use  of  the  MHD  process. 

Thus,  because  of  its  exceptionally  ef- 
ficient pollution  control.  MHD  power- 
plants  wUl  be  able  to  use  virtually  all 
grades  of  U.S.  coal. 

CQHMBKCUL  VIAULITT 

MHD  is  a  mid-  to  long-term  technol- 
ogy, expected  to  be  commercially 
viable  within  the  next  10  years.  There- 
fore it  matches  perfectly  the  research 
and  development  funding  criteria  set 
out  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  Department  of  Energy  last  year 
sent  Congress  a  4-  to  5-year  proof-of- 
concept  program.  In  1985  alone,  pri- 
vate industry's  contribution  to  MHD 
research  will  be  ^proximately  $4  mil- 
Uon. 

The  next  step  will  be  construction 
and  operation  of  an  MHD  unit  retro- 
fitted to  an  existing  powerplant.  In- 
dustry has  shown  Its  confidence  in 
MHD  and  its  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  Government  by  submitting  a 
50-50  cost  share  proposal  for  an  MHD 
retrofit  plant  under  the  clean  coal 
technology  initiative.  

Industry  is  serious  about  MHD  tech- 
nology, but  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  a  reliable  partner  in  the 
proof -of -concept  development. 

Deferring  MHD's  fiscal  yesu-  1985  re- 
search funds  will  reverse  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  be  such 
a  reliable  partner.  Deferral  would 
come  at  a  time  when  DOE  has  com- 


mitted to  refocus  its  efforts  and  has 
received  strong  industry  support  to 
move  beyond  a  basic  engineering  pro- 
gram for  MHD. 

BSHDfs  soundness  may  be  best  dem- 
onstrate by  the  strong  interest  being 
shown  by  expertsin  other  countries.  A 
group  <tf  n.S.  MHD  experts  are  now  in 
China  discussing  MHD  technology. 
Japan,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  other  coun- 
tries ate  developing  MHD  using  our 
technology. 

If  MSD  development  in  the  United 
States  is  terminated,  we  may  end  up 
buying  MHD  components  from  Japan, 
a  development  that  would  not  help 
our  tra^e  imbalance. 

I  ur^  the  Senate  to  support  con- 
tinuation of  this  important  research 
progratti. 

MHD  offers  us  the  opportunity  to 
bum  American  coal  more  efficiently 
and  without  expensive  pollution-con- 
trol deuces.  A  recent  article  in  Busi- 
ness weelc  demonstrates  that  now  is 
the  time  to  capitalize  on  the  work  that 
has  bean  done  to  bring  BdHD  into  com- 
mercial viability. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  respond  to  my 
friend  $s  I  have  tried  to  do  before: 

First,  the  action  which  is  proposed 
in  my  amendment  is  not  final  action 
with  reBpect  to  this  program.  This  pro- 
gram would  require  action  in  the  au- 
thorization legislation  which  comes 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natiutd  Resources.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator aitd  others  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  these  issues  as  they 
apply  to  1986  and  beyond. 

It  wiB  again  come  before  the  Appro- 
priatioiis  Committee  In  the  processes 
with  r^pect  to  the  1986  appropriation. 

I  caiiiot.  in  good  conscience,  say  to 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  I 
would  urge  them  to  overturn  the  de- 
ferral, without  having  described  some 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  believe  the 
prograla  must  go  if  it  is  to  be  able  to 
continie  in  the  future.  Therefore,  I 
would  joppose  any  action  to  overturn 
the  deferral  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  bill  today. 

As  I  said  to  Senator  Mp^ithto  a  few 
moments  ago.  if  this  program  is  an 
able  oknpetltor  in  clean  coal  technolo- 
gy. I  ^oiild  be  willing,  as  an  alterna- 
tive toi  what  I  offered  here,  to  simply 
offer  Im  amendment  to  move  this 
whole  program  into  the  Clean  Coal 
Technology  Program,  where  it  can 
compete  for  fimds  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  every  other  clean  coal  tech- 
nology and  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
But  perhaps  we  could  discuss  that 
among  ourselves,  off  the  floor,  and 
allow  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  go 
forwaAi  with  his  amendment  in  the 
meantime. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  uAanimous  consent  requtet  that 
this  matter  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  may 
offer  #n  amendment. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warmer).  Isthere objection? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  tit.  President,  re- 
luctantly, 1 1  have  to  object,  for  the 
moment.       | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MELpHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  itnpression  is  being  made 
that  this  tiechnology  is  at  a  stage 
where  we  could  say  to  a  company,  a 
utility  compfiny.  "If  you  put  up  the  50 
percent,  we  iwill  continue  the  research 
and  development."  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

The  chairinan  has  mentioned  clean 
coal  technolbgy  as  if  it  were  some  sort 
of  threshold  where  MHD  should  be  at 
this  time.  "There  are  many  technol- 
ogies on  which  we  do  research  and  de- 
velopment in  terms  of  trying  to  arrive 
at  cheaper,  safer,  cleaner,  and  l>etter 
energy  couiises.  MHD  happens  to  be 
one  of  themi 

The  fact  is  that  the  stage  of  re- 
search and  development  we  are  now  in 
is  a  type  o^  research  which  could  be 
better  described  as  engineering,  and 
the  facilitie^  we  have  for  testing  the 
components!  that  are  engineered  by 
the  various  icenters  are  entirely  feder- 
ally funded. 

The  research  and  development— and 
I  will  again  [Substitute  the  term  "engi- 
neering"—t«at  is  contracted  for  and 
then  goes  liito  the  components  is  not 
at  a  scale  that  is  commercially  sound. 
For  that  reason,  each  and  every  one  of 
them  must  be  tested  with  other  com- 
ponents to  See  whether  they  Integrate 
properly  from  the  standpoint  of  effi- 
cient engineering  capability,  and  that 
work  is  donf  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee or  Bntte,  MT. 

yUc.  President,  these  types  of  activi- 
ties cannot'  be  treated  in  an  amend- 
ment that  was  shoved  at  us  1%  hours 
ago,  which  would  change  the  whole 
concept  of  what  we  are  doing  for  this 
type  of  energy  development. 

Reluctah^y,  I  say  that  I  believe  the 
amendment  has  to  be  very  thoroughly 
looked  at  and  very  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

The  offeier  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  is  in  the  unique 
position  of  having  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  would  change  part  of  the 
ongoing  activity  we  have  in  the  juris- 
diction of  t)ie  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee,  of  which 
he  is  chairman,  and  a  very  fine  chair- 
man. 1 

This  mat|«r  was  presented.  I  think 
about  6  o'dock  this  evening,  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  ago.  and  that  puts  us  in 
the  position  of  having  to  be  very  thor- 
ough and  v^ry  careful. 

As  the  amendment  is  now  drawn,  it 
it  totally  uiiacceptable,  so  far  as  I  can 
determine  (rom  anybody  who  is  inter- 
ested in  MHD  technology. 


Setting 
thing,  but 


t  aside  accomplishes  one 
f  we  are  in  the  position  of 


setting  it  aside  and  then  discussing  it 
at  midnight  or  1  o'clock  or  2  o'clock  to- 
night, it  is  not  an  enviable  position. 

Some  of  the  people  who  should  be  in 
on  the  consultation  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  are  not  even  available 
at  this  time.  I  do  not  like  to  hold  up 
other  Senators  and  hold  up  the  pro- 
ceedings here,  but  we  are  in  a  pretty 
rough  bind.  Maylie  we  can  work  some- 
thing out. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BfELCHER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  do  not  mean  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Senator,  but  it 
is  my  intention  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMKNDMKIIT  KG.  410 

(Purpoae:  To  authorize  supplemental  eco- 
nomic issitance  for  Jordan,  and  for  other 
purpoaes) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  CMr.  Lugar] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  410. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Ji«r.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  175.  after  line  21.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

TITLE    rV— AUTHORIZATION    OP   ECO- 
NOMIC SUPPORT  FUND  ASSISTANCE 
POR  JORDAN 
Sac.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Jordan  Supplemental  Economic  Assistance 

Authorization  Act  of  1985". 

KOHOMIC  ST7FPORT  PUIlS 

Sec.  402.  (aXl)  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purpoaes  for  such 
fiscal  year,  there  are  authorized  to  be  im- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out 
chi4>ter  4  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  (250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1985,  which  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  Jordan. 

(2)  Of  the  fimds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  for  the  fiscal  ypar  1985,  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  commodity 
import  programs  and  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  project  assistanoe; 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $50,000,000  shaU 
be  available  only  for  commodity  Import  pro- 
grams and  $30,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  project  assistanoe;  and 

(C)  for  the  fiscal  year  1987,  $60,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  commodity 
import  programs  and  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  project  assisUmce. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avaO- 
able  until  September  30,  1987. 

POUC7 

Sec.  403.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  a  Jordanian  request  for 


major  defense  articles  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  direct  peace  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  if  Israel  is  willing  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  of  two  Jordan  amendments. 
The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the 
authorization  of  economic  support  for 
Jordan.  This  afternoon,  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  2,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reported  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
corporated in  this  amendment  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

The  committee  found  $250  million  of 
economic  assistance  shall  be  made 
available  in  this  legislation  for  Jordan. 
The  committee,  however,  modified  the 
original  administration  request  so  that 
the  first  fiscal  year,  the  one  we  are 
now  in  1985,  $50  million  shall  be  avaU- 
able  only  for  commodity  Import  pro- 
grams and  $30  million  for  project  as- 
sistance; in  fiscal  year  1986,  $50  mil- 
lion for  commodity  programs,  and  $30 
million  for  project  assistance;  and  in 
fiscal  year  1987,  $60  million  for  com- 
modity import  programs,  and  $30  mil- 
lion for  project  assistance,  thus  adding 
up  to  total  $250  million. 

The  committee  decided  that  this 
should  t>e8t  be  expended  over  3  fiscal 
years  as  opposed  to  the  2  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  suggested. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  added 
as  a  section  403  stating  that  "It  shall 
be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider a  Jordanian's  request  for  major 
defense  articles  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  direct  peace  negotiation  l>e- 
tween  Israel  and  Jordan  if  Israel  is 
willing  to  enter  into  such  negotia- 
tions." 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  a  full  debate  on  the  Pell  amend- 
ment, which  is  in  fact  section  403.  with 
respect  to  future  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 
The  committee  decided  that  there 
should  be  an  expression  of  congres- 
sional opinion  with  respect  to  the  link- 
age between  arms  sales  and  direct  ne- 
gotiations. However,  the  committee 
was  sensitive  to  the  argument  that 
some  in  the  Middle  East  may  view  this 
amendment  as  giving  Israel  a  veto  over 
a  possible  sale  of  military  equipment 
by  refusing  to  enter  negotiations.  We 
wanted  to  deal  with  this  concern,  as 
unlikely  as  it  might  be. 

We  are  confident  that  Israel  wlU  be 
prepared  to  negotiate.  If  in  the  unlike- 
ly chance  Israel  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  negotiate,  this  stance  would 
not  be  a  reason  for  Congress  to  deny 
Jordan  appropriate  consideration  for 
military  sales. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  these 
findings  by  our  committee  expressed 
in  this  authorization  bill  incorporate 
the  original  request  of  the  administra- 
tion as  presented  in  the  eloquent  testi- 
mony of  our  Secretary  of  State.  Sec- 
tion 402.  which  provides  the  specific 
funds,  became  an  amencbnent  from 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
California.    Senator    Crahston.    who 
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was  sensitive  to  work  occurring  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  the  very 
time.  The  stuns  that  we  have  adopted 
track,  we  believe,  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  consideration. 

Finally,  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Pell,  offered  language  and 
with  two  small  modifications,  it 
became  our  policy  section  403. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  there  was  ex- 
cellent debate,  a  good  consensus  for 
this  authorization  legislation.  It  does 
in  my  Judgment,  boost  the  peace  proc- 
ess substantially,  and  for  this  reason.  I 
ask  the  body  to  give  strong  support. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  provide  a 
total  of  $250  million  in  economic  as- 
sistance to  Jordan  during  this  and  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

Jordan,  of  course,  has  major  eco- 
nomic and  developmental  problems, 
and  this  aid  wiU  help  its  Government 
cope  with  those  problems.  That  is  one 
good  reason  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. But.  in  the  final  analjrsis,  there 
is  another  and  even  better  reason;  we 
should  pass  this  amendment  because  it 
is  in  oiu-  own  interest  to  do  so. 

King  Hussein  or  Jordan  has  been  a 
friend  of  our  couintry  and.  in  general,  a 
moderating  force  in  one  of  the  most 
important  and  volatile  areas  of  the 
world.  Without  his  participation,  and 
the  participation  of  the  other  moder- 
ate Arab  States,  there  is  no  real  pros- 
pect of  a  lasting  Middle  East  peace. 

Recently,  the  King  again  di^layed 
the  kind  of  courage  and  vision  which 
will  be  necessary  on  aU  sides  if  we  are 
ever  to  achieve  that  kind  of  peace 
through  a  new  peace  initiative.  While 
some  of  us  may  have  problems  with 
some  details  of  King  Hussein's  plan— 
and  I  do  myself— it  does  represent  an 
important  contribution  to  efforts  to 
make  peace  in  the  region.  It  does  offer 
real  hope  of  catalyzing  new  efforts  to 
arrange  direct  negotiations  among 
Israel,  the  moderate  Arab  States,  and 
the  Palestinians. 

The  aid  we  will  provide  with  this 
amendment  will  signal  our  support  for 
King  Hussein  and  Jordan  as  a  moder- 
ate force  in  the  region.  It  wiU  show 
our  support  for  the  fact  of  the  King's 
initiative,  without  compromising  our 
flexlbillty  in  responding  to  it.  It  will 
increase,  not  reduce,  our  leverage  on 
the  backstage  process  of  getting  back 
on  track  the  kind  of  talks  we  and  the 
Israelis  want.  And,  perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all,  it  will  demonstrate  our 
wlllingness  and  ability  to  respond  in  a 
supportive  way  to  those  states  willing 
to  take  the  risks  necessary  for  peace. 

I  should  also  note  that  the  amend- 
ment makes  clear  that  the  Congress 
does  not  want  to  consider  military 
sales  to  Jordan  at  this  time.  That  is  a 
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wise  provision.  There  is  real  question 
whether  such  sales  now  would  really 
encourage  the  peace  process.  But 
there  is  no  question  that  proposing 
such  sales  now  would  raise  an  intense 
debate  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country,  which  would  only  complicate 
and  detract  from  what  should  be  our 
main  concern— how  to  get  the  peace 
process  started  again. 

So  this  is  a  good  amendment,  in  our 
national  interest,  meeting  the  most 
important  concerns  raised  on  this 
issue.  It  has  my  support,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  the  portion  of  the  meas- 
ure reported  by  the  committee  as  re- 
lates to  the  form  of  economic  assist- 
ance to  Jordtto.  I  speak  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  measure  as  reported  from 
the  committee  in  the  form  in  which  it 
has  been  reported.  Congress  exerts 
greater  influence  and  its  own  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  funds  should  be  ex- 
pended by  Jordan.  We  do  provide  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  administra- 
tion sought  for  economic  purposes. 

I  was  also  a  strong  proponent  of  the 
second  part  of  the  measure  which  was 
authoi»d  by  Senator  Pell,  the  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  committee,  and  that 
portion  provides  that  there  shall  be 
consideration  by  Congress  of  military 
assistance  to  Jordan  after  peace  nego- 
tiations are  entered  into  with  Israel, 
presimiing  that  Israel  is  willing  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  fashion. 

I  believe  that  the  measure  reported 
by  the  committee  constitutes  a  major 
step  forward  in  the  peace  process,  will 
raise  hopes  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  is  consistently  basically  with 
the  wishes  of  the  administration. 

I,  therefore,  hope  it  will  t>e  speedily 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  wish  to  Join  with  my  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

We  had,  as  the  chairman  said,  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  and 
worked  out  a  compromise.  I  think  it 
fills  the  needs  of  the  administration, 
the  need  of  King  Hussein  and  also  the 
desires  of  those  of  us  who  want  to 
make  sure  that  he  continues  down  the 
present  path  with  respect  to  the  peace 
process. 

I  think  the  fact  that  we  adopted  the 
PeU  amendment  which  expresses  the 
thought  that  we  will  consider  military 
assistance  when  Israel  and  Jordan  are 
in  direct  negotiation  with  each  other, 
means  that  there  is  a  certain  message 
we  hope  to  get  across  to  King  Hussein. 
At  the  same  time  this  provision  is  for- 
mulated in  a  positive  way  because  we 
all  share  a  high  regard  for  King  Hus- 
sein for  his  bravery,  for  his  good  will, 
and  his  own  desire  to  bring  peace  to 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief. 


I  dompllment  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  on  the  way  he  rapidly 
and  very  skillfully  marshaled  debate 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  tiiink  this  is  a  very  positive  amend- 
menil  think  it  does  two  very  impor- 
tant things. 

FiSst,  it  makes  it  clear  to  Jordan 
thatlwe,  in  fact,  are  willing  to  help  im- 
mediately and  that  we  stand  ready  to 
help  even  more. 

And  the  second  message  it  sends, 
and  I  hope  strengthens  Hussein's 
han4,  but  perhaps  it  weakens  it.  which 
I  tnjly  believe  it  does,  it  suggests  that 
the  lecond  portion  is  really  contingent 
upoil  the  increased  process  of  moving 
forwuxL 

Ai  d  I  again  compliment  the  ranking 
mlnrrity  member.  Senator  Pell,  for 
wha  was,  in  my  view,  the  key  amend- 
ment here,  and  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  the  way  in 
which  he  marshaled  the  debate. 
Mt.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
m}.  LUOAR.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
guislied  Senator  from  Delaware,  my 
colleague. 

I  ttnow  of  no  objection.  I  move  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Mt.  DsCONCmi.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerl  will  caU  the  roU. 

le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  linanlmous  consent  that  the  order 
for  me  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  luloption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
quel  tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Tie  amendment  (No.  410)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Ttie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrfed  to. 

It^.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  let  the 
rec^d  show  there  was  no  negative 
vot«  cast  against  the  amendment. 

SA*.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hoiK  we  are  ready  to  move  to  third 
reaiing. 

I^r.  President,  what  is  the  question 
bef#re  the  Senate  at  this  point? 

Tpe   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
qu^ion  before  the  Senate  is  H.R. 
25'rt. 
l4r.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the!  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

Ttie    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
:  will  caU  the  roll. 

le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
I  the  roll. 

MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
j  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
forlthe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  itlESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obj^ion?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

AMIIfSlIKirT  HO.  411 

Purpose:  Tjo  oppose  within  the  Inter-Amerl- 
Devtlopment  Bank  the  approval  of 
any  loan  to  Nicaragua,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses     ] 
Mr.  mAtoNGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  iti  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  willlreport. 
The  ledldative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 

ly]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  411. 

Mr.  M4TTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaijlmous  consent  that  further 
reading  bf   the   amendment  be  dls- 
Ith. 

[tfIELD.  I  object. 
RESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
been  heard,  the  clerk  will 
continue  k^adlng  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  73,  line  5,  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  Insert  the  following: 
"Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  direct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Banf  to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  loan  by  the 
Bank  to  If Icaragua:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Congi^  hereby  ezpresMs  its  Intent  to 
reconsider  future  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Bank  if  the  Bank  approves  any 
loan  for  Nicaragua  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactmenlj  of  this  Act". 

TTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
of  this  amendment  is  to 
Inter-American  Develop- 
approval  of  any  loan  to 

Ident,  I  imderstand  that 
idment  has  been  cleared  by 
both  th^  ranking  member  and  chair- 
man of  Ithe  Appropriati<HU  Subcom- 
mittee ok  Foreign  Operations. 

Mr.  INOXJYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  discussed 
this  matter  with  us.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion on  ojur  side. 

Mr.  HJATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Ju^t  now  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  Pi^ident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quotiun. 
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IDING 
the  roll. 
,tlve  clerk 


OFFICER.   The 


proceeded  to 


.TTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ous  consent  that  the  order 
luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

RTH.  I  object. 

.THIAS.  I  object. 
lELD.  I  object. 
IIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
ard. 
rk  will  resimie  the  call  of  the 


gislatlve 
eroU. 


clerk  resimied  the 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  BCr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  pending  business  is  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  also  understand  that  he 
might  be  willing  to  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  about 
the  proposed  amendment,  if  I  may. 
very  briefly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  my  proposed  amend- 
ment is  to  oppose  within  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  the  ap- 
proval of  any  loan  to  Nicaragua. 
Almost  exactly  26  years  ago  this  body 
passed  legislation  creating  a  Latin 
America  regional  development  bank, 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  or  the  IDB  as  it  is  known.  In  an- 
ticipation of  the  creation  of  such  a 
bank,  then-President  Eisenhower 
claimed  that  the  new  institution  would 
"symbolize  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween Latin  America  and  the  United 
States,  help  the  Latin  Americans  real- 
ize their  hopes  for  a  better  life,  and 
encourage  regional  cooperation  and 
local  responsibility  in  the  effort  to 
meet  the  region's  development  needs." 
I  am  concerned  at>out  this  concept  of 
"responsibility"  with  regard  to  Nicara- 
gua. 

I  feel  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  international  development 
institutions  to  act  in  an  economicaUy 
responsible  manner,  employing  fiscally 
responsible  policies.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Nicaragua  is  acting  in  an  eco- 
nomically responsible  manner  and  I 
would  thus  be  reluctant  to  see  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  IDB,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  member  and  donor, 
loan  funds  to  a  country  unwilling  to 
employ  them  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  institution.  In 
addition,  I  share  the  view  that  it 
would  be  an  "expensive  contradiction" 
in  policy  if  the  United  States  were  to 
fund  loans  to  Nicaragua  at  the  same 
time  that  we  have  an  embargo  on 
trade  with  that  nation  and  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  support  for  the 
Contra  forces. 

My  concerns  in  this  regard  are  re- 
flected in  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
State  Shultz  to  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena, 
president  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank.  In  his  letter  Secretary 
Shultz  states  that,  "The  United  States 
opposes  a  renewal  of  lending  to  Nica- 
ragua at  this  time  for  several  rea- 
sons *  *  *  Nicaragua  is  not  creditwor- 
thy. It  is  seriously  in  arrears  to  the 


international  financial  institu- 
tions •  •  •  we  are  also  concerned 
about  the  possible  misuse  by  Nicara- 
gua of  the  proceeds  from  such  a 
loan  *  *  *  that  could  be  used 
to  *  *  *  finance  Nicaragua's  aggres- 
sion against  its  neighbors,  who  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  the 
bank." 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Shultz'  com- 
ments can  be  taken  a  step  further.  In 
fact.  I  think  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  Nicaragua  is  creditwor- 
thy today,  but  rather  that  that  coun- 
try is  following  policies  that  will 
insure  that  Nicaragua  will  not  be  cred- 
itworthy in  the  future.  On  a  monetary 
front  Nicaraguans  can  only  receive  a 
maximum  of  25  percent  interest  on  a 
time  deposit  despite  an  inflation  rate 
of  60  percent— a  negative  real  interest 
rate— official  exchange  rates  do  not 
begin  to  reflect  the  more  realistic 
blackmarket  value  of  500  cordobas  to 
the  dollar,  and  price  controls  are 
wreaking  havoc  on  consumer  supply. 
Nicaragua  used  to  be  a  significant  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products— pri- 
marily cotton,  cattle,  and  bananas— 
and  it  was  here  that  Nicaragua  had  a 
strong  comparative  advantage— an  ad- 
vantage that  economic  responsibility 
would  dictate  should  be  developed  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  Today, 
however,  the  Sandlnista  government  is 
basing  its  economic  poUcy  on  Marxist 
central  planning.  This  policy  does  not 
favor  the  long-term  investment  that 
would  encourage  steady  development 
along  the  lines  of  comparative  advan- 
tage. Instead,  the  Nicaraguan  agricul- 
tural sector  is,  in  a  sense,  pairing  for  a 
forced  shift  to  manufacturing.  Much 
of  that  country's  GNP  is  being  used  to 
support  an  armed  force  far  in  excess 
of  what  is  needed  for  legitimate  de- 
fense purposes. 

From  a  fiscal  standpoint,  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  is  the  employer  of 
last  resort.  In  the  words  of  one  admin- 
istration official  simply  "running  the 
printing  presses  to  cover  demand." 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
have,  first,  directed  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  IDB  to  oppose  any 
loan  by  the  Bank  to  Nicaragua.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  President  has 
already  so  directed  our  Representative 
and  I  feel  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress express  its  support  for  this 
action.  Second,  the  amendment  ex- 
presses the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
reconsider  future  U.S.  appropriations 
for  payment  to  the  IDB  If  the  IDB  ap- 
proves any  loan  for  Nicaragua. 

While  supporting  IDB  loans  to  Nica- 
ragua would  be  in  direct  contradiction 
of  current  U.S.  policy  toward  that 
nation.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it 
would  also  be  a  poor  use  of  scarce 
funds  to  approve  loans  to  a  coimtry 
that  is  so  blatantly  uncredltworthy 
and  which  has  made  plain  its  resist- 
ance to  any  reforms  that  would  lead  to 
sustained    economic    growth.    Should 


the  IDB  ignore  or  dismiss  this  clear 
lack  of  creditworthiness  I  think  that  it 
would  be  only  appropriate  for  the 
United  States  to  take  such  Judgment 
into  consideration  when  debating 
future  contributions  to  the  Bank.  It 
would  have  been  an  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  express  its  concerns  as 
we  consider  legislation  appropriating 
the  currently  due  U.S.  contributions  to 
the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  I  would  have  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  recognize, 
as  my  good  friend  from  New  Mexico 
has  said,  that  the  situation  is  extreme- 
ly delicate.  Administration  officials 
have  indicated  they  would  like  an  op- 
portimlty  to  discuss  the  proposal  fur- 
ther to  ensure  that  it  clearly  reflects 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz,  in  his  letter  to  the  Bank.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
pursue  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  amendment  (No.  411)  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  two  other  rather  minor 
points  to  be  considered.  Then  we  shall 
be  through,  following  the  action  of 
the  Senate  on  the  appropriated  ac- 
count for  aid  to  Jordan.  I  urge  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  if  he  is  ready 
to  move  on  that,  to  perhaps  offer  his 
amendment.  r 

AMEltSMERT  no.  41S 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  IifouTX,  Senator 
Heihz.  Senator  KEimEDT,  Senator 
LuGAR.  and  Senator  Pell,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Kastxh],  for  himself.  BCr.  Ihoutb.  Mr. 
Hkimz,  Mr.  Kknhedt,  Mr.  Lusax.  and  Mr. 
Pdx,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
41X 

On  pace  75.  line  3.  strike  -'»2.008.000.000: 
Provided"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: $2.2S8.CK)0.000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  provided  by  this  paragraph 
$260,000,000  shaU  be  made  avaUable  for 
Jordan  only  In  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule of  availability  set  forth  in  section 
401(aKl)  and  section  401(aK2)  of  this  Act: 
Provided  further.  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed In  this  paragr^h  for  Jordan,  not  more 
than  33  V^  percent  may  be  disbursed  before 
September  30,  1985,  not  more  than  50  per- 
cent may  be  disbursed  before  March  31, 
1980,  not  more  than  66%  percent  may  be 
disbursed  before  September  30.  1986,  and 
not  more  than  85  percent  may  be  disbursed 
before  March  31,  1987:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  provided  In  this  Act  for 
Jordan,  If  not  utilized  for  programs, 
projects,  or  other  activities  In  Jordan,  must 
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be  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury: 
Provided  further 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  responds  to  an  urgent  re- 
quest by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  President  for  a  demonstration  of 
support  for  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
and  the  measures  he  proposes  to  take 
on  behalf  of  peace.  As  such,  it  is  an  in- 
centive to  further  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  King  to  seek  peace  and  to  lead, 
we  hope— we  expect— to  direct  negotia- 
tions between  Jordan  and  the  State  of 
Israel.  There  is  a  linkage.  As  the 
people  of  Israel  have  made  sacrifices 
for  peace,  so  must  the  people  of 
Jordan.  Our  assistance  is  meant  not  as 
compensation,  but  as  a  signal  of  our 
willingness  to  share  their  hardshp  in 
the  interests  of  peace  in  this  critical 
region  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  and  I  are  in  agreement 
that  this  linkage  between  n.S.  assist- 
ance and  the  movement  toward  peace 
can  best  be  maintained  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  schedule  of  funding  as  set 
forth  in  section  401  (a)(1)  and  (a)(2). 
and  by  the  schedule  of  disbursements 
set  forth  in  this  amendment.  Support- 
ers of  this  amendment  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  administration  must 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  both  Houses,  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  10  days  prior 
to  the  dates  of  the  scheduled  disburse- 
ment, indicating  to  these  committees 
the  Justifications  for  the  disburse- 
ment, having  specific  reference  to 
progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  disbursements  are  meant  to 
be  benchmarks  in  the  n.S.  assistance 
program;  they  are  also  to  be  bench- 
marks at  which  point  progress  toward 
peace  may  be  measured. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  course  of  action  for  us 
to  take  under  these  circumstances. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  we  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  ranking  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  authorizing  committee  have 
worked  very  closely  in  developing  this 
consensus.  I  think  we  have  done  well 
in  terms  of  working  together,  author- 
izers  and  appropriators,  on  this  very, 
very  important  amendment  and  very 
sensitive  issue.  I  congratulate  and 
thank  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  of  the  authorizing  committee. 

As  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Hawaii  is  recognized. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  appropriates  $250  million 
in  economic  assistance  to  Jordan.  The 
reasons  for  which  we  are  acting  so  ex- 
peditiously have  already  been  enumer- 
ated by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Lugar]. 
The  Appropriations  Committee.  If  I 
may  speak  for  my  coUeagues,  shares 


the  view  that  we  should  not  at  this 
time  provide  cash  grant  assistance  to 
Jordan.  Nonetheless,  we  recognize 
that  jjordan  does  have  a  need  for  bal- 
ance ^f  payments  assistance  and  that 
this  deed  is  urgent.  Accordingly,  we 
are  proposing  that  the  bulk  of  this 
funding,  $160  million,  shall  be  made 
available  for  a  Commodity  Import 
Program.  This  will  ease  Jordan's  re- 
quirei^ent  for  foreign  exchange  to  fi- 
nance necessary  imports.  A  side  bene- 
fit, of  course,  is  that  it  will  finance  im- 
ports from  the  United  States. 

We  Also  recognize  that  Jordan,  while 
having  achieved  remarkable  economic 
progr^  in  recent  years,  now  faces  a 
biuveining  unemplos^ment  problem. 
As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  our 
studies  have  concluded  that  Jordan 
has  an  unemplojrment  rate  in  excess  of 
60  peijcent  in  its  male  labor  force.  We 
are.  therefore,  proposing  that  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  our  assistance,  $90  mil- 
lion, be  made  available  for  develop- 
ment tesistance  projects.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  Operations  will,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  oversight  responsi- 
bllitiet,  monitor  the  projects  which  are 
funded  by  this  assistance  to  ensure 
that  they  focus  on  Job  creation  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  our  concern  that  this 
economic  assistance  be  related  to 
progress  in  the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  has  led  us  to  propose  a 
schedale  of  disbursements  which  will 
enable  the  committee  to  examine  the 
progress  toward  peace  prior  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  funds.  We  expect  the  ad- 
ministiration  to  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees <^  Appropriations  and  to  the  For- 
eign iRelations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  such  progress 
10  da(ys  prior  to  the  dates  of  each 
schedfiled  disbursement.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  it  is  important  that 
all  p^ies  be  reminded  on  a  regular 
and  predictable  basis  that  these  funds 
are  p^posed  and  provded  as  an  incen- 
tive toward  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  urgency  of 
the  moment  and  accept  oiu*  good  faith 
efforts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time 
and  the  responsibilities  of  this  body.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  (o,  first  of  all.  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  Senator  Kastxh. 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Senator 
iNoirtx.  for  fashioning  the  basic 
amendment  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing here  this  evening.  This  pro- 
posed package  of  assistance  to  Jordan 
represents  a  strong  statement  of  sup- 
port for  King  Hussein's  peace  initia- 
tive. I 

Th4  $250  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  Jordan  is  a  massive  increase  in 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  to  that  country. 
But  ]  support  this  proposal  and  will 
vote  lor  it  because  it  will  send  a  strong 
signal  of  support  for  King  Hussein's 
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efforts  to  launch  meaningful  negotia- 
tions betwfcen  Jordan  and  Israel.  All 
Americans  iare  hopeful  that  King  Hus- 
sein's initiative  will  lead  to  a  lasting 
and  Just  peiace  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  has 
again  made  clear  its  continuing  opposi- 
tion to  theisale  of  sophisticated  weap- 
onry to  Jordan  so  long  as  no  such 
direct  neootlations  between  Jordan 
and  Israel  have  occiirred.  This  is  a  po- 
sition that  I  have  long  supported.  And 
it  is  a  position  that  was  contained  in  a 
resolutionjlntroduced  on  Jime  4  by 
Senator  ^niz  and  myself  with  the 
support  of  70  other  Senators.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  both  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Senate  itself  are  on  record  in  support 
of  that  position. 

{AimnniKiiT  ro.  4is 

Mr.  DxdONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  effort  put  forth  by  the  Foreigh  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished cbalnnan  of  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Snbcommittee  and  the  rank- 
ing member  on  the  issue  of  supple- 
mental ec(fiomic  assistance  to  Jordan. 
I  have  gre^t  reservations  about  what 
we  are  dofeig  here:  Even  with  the  re- 
strictions ^ntained  in  the  authoriza- 
tion language — even  with  the  very 
strictly  drawn  conditions  prohibiting 
cash  transfers— I  have  great  reserva- 
tions abou|;  providing  this  tjrpe  of  aid 
to  the  good  nation  of  Jordan,  which  is 
still  in  declared  war  against  Israel, 
which  has  jailed  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  nation  of  Israel  to  exist  in  peace 
other  thaq  in  vague  verbal  statements, 
the  most  recent  one  regarding  U.N. 
Resolutioh  242. 

What  copcems  me,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  we  at-e  starting  the  ball  rolling 
toward  providing  a  very  hefty  amount 
of  foreign!  assistance  and.  I  suspect 
eventually!  military  assistance  to 
Jordan.  But.  do  not  really  see  them 
taking  any  bold  action  except  some 
verbal  statements  and  a  trip  to  the 
United! 
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Israel  has  made  some  statements 
most  recently  willing  to  discuss  peace 
with  Jordfn  without  conditions  and  I 
compliment  Mr.  Peres  for  that.  But  I 
find  it  very  difficult  here  to  march 
down  the  road  of  what  may  eventually 
amoujit  to  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  to 
Jordan  before  they  exercise  at  least  a 
willingness  to  proceed  to  the  peace 
table. 

Mr.  PreBldent.  I  am  not  here  to 
harm  the  Ifine  work  of  the  numerous 
Members  *who  are  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment.  But  I  do  at  this  time  send 
to  the  depk  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  ^e  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmei  it  will  be  stated. 

The  biU  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Arizona  ItSx.  DiCoif- 
cnn]  proposes  an  amendment  numbered  413 
to  amendment  No.  412. 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment  add 
the  following  amendment: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  sales  of  advanced  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense equipment  for  Jordan  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President  until  Jordan  and 
Israel  agree  to  a  peace  treaty. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  are  playing  a 
very  risky  game  here.  We  have  seen 
the  success  of  one  Arab  bloc  nation 
wlUing  to  make  that  bold  step  of  en- 
tering into  a  peace  agreement  with 
Israel— namely.  Egjrpt.  We  encouraged 
that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  President 
Carter,  along  with  the  leaders  of  Israel 
and  Egypt,  deserves  great  credit  for 
bringing  this  agreement  about. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  launch  into  ap- 
propriating substantial  economic  aid 
for  Jordan.  I  think  this  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  goal  of  peace  that  could 
be  achieved  if  indeed  Jordan  is  willing 
to  enter  into  serious  peace  negotia- 
tions with  the  Israelis.  We  can  play  a 
constructive  role  in  that  process,  too. 
if  the  administration  is  willing  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  could  accept  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  amendment  as  an 
additional  safeguard.  It  would  make 
this  Senator  sl^p  a  little  better. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  concerns  that  have  been  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  sup- 
port the  action  he  is  taking  in  offering 
the  second-degree  amendment. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  is  a  way 
that  we  also  might  execute  some  un- 
derstanding that  any  amount  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  that  is  made  avail- 
able to  Jordan,  in  whatever  form,  not 
be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  release 
other  resources  in  Jordan  that  in  turn 
are  spent  for  military  purposes,  not 
necessarily  in  the  United  States  but 
buying  weapons  or  other  military 
equipment  from  other  countries. 

The  thing  I  am  concerned  about  is 
that  they  not  use  any  additional  aid 
we  give  them  in  the  economic  category 
to  in  a  sense  replace  spending  that 
they  are  now  doing  in  that  area  and 
take  the  money  that  is  freed  up  and 
spend  it  on  the  military  side.  I  would 
guess  that  they  probably  have  some  of 
that  in  mind.  So  I  am  Just  inquiring  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  if  he  has 
any  thoughts  as  to  how  we  might  per- 
haps further  express  the  will  of  the 
Senate  that  it  not  be  our  desire  that 
there  be  any  increase  in  military 
spending  by  that  country  from  their 
own  resources  which  in  a  sense  might 
be  made  possible  by  this  economic 
help  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  able 


Committee  on  Forign  Relations  has 
done  an  excellent  Job  in  addressing 
that  problem  in  the  amendment  which 
we  passed  Just  a  few  minutes  ago.  If 
the  Senator  has  looked  at  that  amend- 
ment, it  provides  for  no  cash  pajrments 
but  only  provides  various  commodities. 
It  also  spreads  the  authorization  out 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  also  very  as- 
tutely lays  out  how  those  funds  will  be 
dispersed  over  the  3-year  period.  So  it 
is  not  a  24-hour  turnaround  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  which  I  think  is  very 
good.  My  amendment  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  into  this  effort  now  with 
substantial  aid.  we  ought  to  be  on 
record  that  we  expect  to  see  Jordan 
move  toward  a  peace  agreement.  In 
my  opinion,  nether  the  authorization 
amendment  that  has  already  passed 
nor  the  amendment  that  is  before  us 
now  contains  this  tjrpe  of  provision. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  agree  with  the 
second-degree  amendment  he  has  of- 
fered. I  think  it  is  a  very  constructive 
step. 

I  am  making  a  different  point  with 
which  the  authorization  did  not  deal, 
at  least  insofar  as  I  am  able  to  Judge, 
and  that  is  there  is  no  restriction  at  all 
on  Jordan  to.  in  effect,  reduce  spend- 
ing on  economic  items  in  their  own 
economy  with  their  own  money,  to 
reduce  those  costs  because  we  are  now 
going  to  step  in  with  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance, and  so  that  in  a  sense  will  re- 
lieve part  of  that  burden  and  will  free 
up  some  Jordanian  resources  which  in 
turn  could  be  used  for  military  pur- 
poses in  Jordan. 

What  I  am  sajring  is  that  I  do  not 
want  this  to  be  used,  even  though  we 
are  not  going  to  give  military  support 
directly  if  we  give  them  economic  sup- 
port, to  relieve  them  of  certain  inter- 
nal burdens  and  free  up  cash  in 
Jordan  which  they  in  turn  apply  to  a 
buildup  on  the  military  side.  If  that 
were  to  take  place,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  effect  we  have  done  what  we  say  we 
do  not  want  to  do;  we  have  done  it  one 
step  removed. 

Mr.  BCATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Bfr.  RIEOLE.  I  will  when  I  finish.  I 
do  not  have  the  floor.  My  point  is  this: 
Do  we  have  any  assurance  from  the 
State  Department,  have  there  been 
discussions  which  would  indicate  that 
the  Jordanians  have  made  any  com- 
mitment to  us  that  we  are  not  going  to 
see  In  due  course  an  increase  in  their 
military  effort  by  the  amount  of 
money  that  we  are  now  about  to  pro- 
vide from  the  economic  side,  presum- 
ably buying  military  equipment  maybe 
somewhere  else? 


I  Just  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen.  If  somebody  could  tell  me  we 
have  assurance  to  that  effect.  I  will  be 
happy  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield?  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  first  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator.  He  has  explained 
very  clearly  what  he  had  in  mind.  I 
think  those  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  much  better  able  to  ex- 
plain the  intent,  but  the  Senator 
raises  a  good  point.  As  I  read  the  au- 
thorization, it  does  not  prohibit  them 
from  using  funds  which  they  would 
have  had  to  use  to  buy  the  commod- 
ities which  we  will  now  be  giving  them 
for  some  other  purpose— perhaps  for 
military  purchases. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DxCONCINL  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  or  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  are  aware  that  there  are 
payments  due  from  Jordan  to  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  in 
the  amount  of  $150  million  represent- 
ing obligations  from  years  past,  and 
that  in  fiscal  year  1986  there  will  be  a 
siun  of  $100  million  due  from  prior  ob- 
ligations. If  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan has  concern  about  freeing  up 
cash,  the  amoimts  that  are  covered  by 
this  particular  transaction  are  offset 
by  the  payments  that  will  be  due  in 
cash  from  Jordan  during  the  same 
period  of  time. 

Bfr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  s^eld  further:  he  has  the 
floor 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  jrield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  That  really  does  not 
answer  the  question.  The  question  is 
are  we  indirectly  enabling  Jordan  to 
be  able  to  pursue  additional  military 
expenditures  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
coming  in  on  the  economic  side  with 
additional  assistance  because  they 
need  economic  help  for  the  reasons 
that  have  been  cited.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  State  Department  has  taken  the 
step  of  trying  to  secure  from  Jordan 
some  understanding  that  they  are  not 
going  to  turn  around  and  in  effect  use 
the  equivalent  money  value  of  this 
help  that  we  are  proposing  to  give 
them  to,  in  effect,  beef  up  their  mili- 
tary expenditures  by  that  amount  of 
money.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  probably 
what  some  of  the  people  in  that  Gov- 
ernment may  have  in  mind.  I  have 
seen  that  before  in  other  places. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  for  a  que»- 
tion. 

Kfr.  BIDEN.  Is  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, in  addition,  aware  that  we  have 
knocked  out  the  cash  payment  for 
that  reason,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
money    that    had    been    pledged    to 
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Jordan  from  the  Arab  nations  has 
been  reduced  and  that  the  assessment 
of  the  direct  economic  needs  of  the 
Jordanians  far  exceeds  what,  in  fact,  is 
the  combination  of  all  sources  of  eco- 
nomic aid  they  are  likely  to  get?  Be- 
cause if  he  is.  then  I  think  it  answers 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  I>kCONCINI.  £ir.  President.  I 
wiU  be  glad  to  respond.  The  Senator 
from  Arizona  is  aware  that  the  cash 
transfer  provision  was  deleted.  I  have 
said  before  that  I  think  the  work  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  and  others 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
did  a  very  good  Job  in  constructing 
this  package,  but  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  makes  a  very  cogent  point. 
The  fact  that  we  as  a  nation  are  going 
to  give  them  $50  million  in  commodity 
imports  means  $50  million  they  can 
spend  someplace  else.  Now,  they  can 
apply  it  to  the  debt  they  owe  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  or  they  could  go 
spend  it  somewhere  else. 

I  feel  it  important,  in  addition  to  my 
amendment— which  is  only  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  provision— it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  have  some  clarification  of 
the  question  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gui  raises. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Seiuitor  for 
yielding.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
certainly  familiar,  I  presimie,  with  the 
last  provision  of  the  authorization  lan- 
guage which  states: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to 
consider  a  Jordanian  request  for  major  de- 
fense articles  upon  the  commencement  of 
direct  peace  n^Botlatlons  between  Israel  and 
Jordan  if  Israel  is  willing  to  enter  into  such 
negotiations. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  am  familiar  with 
that  provision.  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  that  not  satisfy 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona in  terms  of  this  body  and  the 
other  body's  willingness  to  support  re- 
quests by  Jordan  for  military  assist- 
ance; that  If  that  peace  process  begins, 
considering  the  tremendous  complex- 
ity of  trying  to  work  out  such  negotia- 
tions, to  require  a  conclusion  of  those 
agreements  be  reached  before  we 
would  be  willing  to  extend  such  assist- 
ance would  really  be  going  a  bit  fur- 
ther than  those  of  us  who.  I  think, 
share  the  common  goal  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut.  In  response,  I 
am  aware  of  that  language.  It  will 
make  this  Senator  more  secure  if  we 
have  a  sense  of  the  Senate  that  we 
expect  Jordan  to  not  Just  give  lipserv- 
ice— and  I  do  not  say  that  degrading- 
ly— to  this  Nation.  But  we  expect  them 
to  make  real  movement  toward  a 
peace  settlement.  That  is  all  my  sense 


of  the  Senate  language  does.  It  does 
not  s$y  that  this  money  is  conditioned 
on  tlie  achievement  of  a  settlement.  It 
merely  says,  "We  want  you  to  enter 
into  a  peace  agreement."  As  the  Sena- 
tor ffom  Connecticut  well  knows,  it  is 
not  l|biding,  but  it  certainly  puts  this 
body  Ion  record. 

MrJ  BTRD.  BCr.  President,  may  we 
havejorder  in  the  Senate?  The  Sena- 
tors are  in  a  colloquy,  and  I  think  they 
should  be  able  to  hear  one  another. 

Thf  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chail  notes  that  there  are  continuing 
convttsations  in  the  Chamber  which 
ttre  (isruptlve  to  the  debate,  and  the 
Chait  respectfully  requests  that  Sena- 
tors fetlre  to  the  cloakroom  to  contin- 
ue th^  conversations. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
desisi  from  asking  for  order  in  the 
Senate. 

Thi  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized  for  that 
purpfse,  and  the  Chair  conciirs,  and 
the  Chair  will  have  to  ask  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  at  this  time  to  restore 
ordei;  in  the  Chamber. 

Th*  Chair  observes  that  there  is 
now  arder  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr]  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I 
apolqgize  to  the  Senator. 

liT,  DxCONCINI.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader.  No  apology  is  necessary.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut t^t  I  compliment  the  effort  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  others 
put  into  this  policy— section  403,  I  be- 
lieve it  is— but  that  does  not  seem  to 
me  t4  give  a  sound  direction  to  Jordan 
that  We  expect  them  to  take  that  bold 
step  tor  peace.  That  is  what  I  feel  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  DODD.  Let  me  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. Lf  I  may. 

We  all  are  tremendously  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, together  with  many  of  us,  is 
deejdy  committed  to  the  State  of 
Israel  and  deeply  committed  to  the 
peace  process  there.  But  such  lan- 
guage takes  us  to  a  point  of  comple- 
tion of  a  process  which  could  take 
yeari. 

For  this  body  to  commit  itself  to  lan- 
guage which  would  restrict  our  behav- 
ior, vrithout  considering  other  events: 
for  dxample,  if  Syria,  6  months  from 
now.  were  to  attack  Jordan,  would  it 
require  that,  regardless  of  that  other 
event  which  none  of  ub  could  antici- 
pate at  this  point,  if  the  Oovemment 
of  Jordan  were  then  to  come  to  the 
United  States  and  ask  for  military  as- 
sistance to  defend  itself  against  that 
possibility,  would  we  be  prohibited,  as 
the  result  of  this  language,  from  pro- 
viding Jordan  with  military  assistance 
to  d^end  itself? 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  In  response  to  the 
Sen^r  from  Connecticut,  it  should 
require,  in  my  Judgment,  an  emergen- 
cy stuation  before  we  sell  advanced 
arm4   to   Jordan,   because   otherwise 
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Jordan,  a4  it  has  done  before,  might 
very  easilv  turn  the  armaments  that 
they  acqu^,  whether  from  the  United 
States  or  pome  other  country,  toward 
our  ally  I^ttel.  To  me,  it  is  foolish  not 
to  insist  that  they  achieve  some  peace 
settlement  before  we  sell  them  arms.  I 
am  not  telling  them  what  should  be 
the  provi4ons  of  this  peace,  but  they 
need  to  came  to  some  sort  of  peaceful 
and  Just  settlement  with  Israel. 

Mr.  DOpD.  However,  absent  emer- 
gency lettfslation,  the  UJ3.  Oovem- 
ment wotud  be  prohibited  from  provid- 
ing Jordai  with  military  assistance  to 
defend  it^lf  against  a  set  of  circtmi- 
stances  which  is  not  the  case  today 
but  could  occur.  Short  of  a  peace 
agreement  between  Jordan  and  Israel, 
we  would  be  absolutely  prohibited 
from  proiMding  them  with  assistance, 
with  the  adoption  of  this  language- 
short  of  emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  DcdONCINI.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
read  the  language,  it  is  not  prohibitive 
in  nature.  I  It  does  not  legislate  a  prohi- 
bition on  arms  sales  to  Jordan.  It 
simply  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  well  aware  of  the  difference,  I  am 
sure.  He  is  mixing  apples  and  oranges. 

Mr.  BIPEN.  ySx.  President,  if  the 
Senator  iriU  yield,  the  hypothetical 
was  rai8e4:  &nd  maybe  the  reason  why 
the  Sena^r  from  Arizona  would  not 
be  as  concerned  about  it  is  that  we 
know  that,  once  again,  Israel  would  in- 
tervene to  save  Jordan,  which  they  did 
once  before. 

Mr.  DxCONCINI.  I  suspect  that  is 
exactly  what  would  happen,  and  that 
has  some  merit  on  its  own,  anyway. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Several]  Seratoks  addressed  the 
Chair.       I 

Mr.  DEpONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
wHl  yield  the  floor  in  a  moment.  I  do 
not  intend  to  prolong  this. 

I  Just  wpuit  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
purpose  ojf  this  amendment  is  to  send 
a  strong  tnessage  from  the  Senate  to 
the  Presii^ent  of  the  United  States  and 
to  Jordan  If  we  are  going  to  appropri- 
ate $250  million  in  economic  aid  for 
Jordan  now,  we  know,  bssed  on  the 
past  performance  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment, ttukt  we  will  have  more  aid. 
Tliere  wiO  be  a  1986  supplemental  re- 
quest, I  sQspect,  and  we  wlU  be  march- 
ing down  {this  road  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  before  we  know  it. 

This  merely  says  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  bddy  that  we  expect  Jordan  to 
enter  into  a  peace  agreement  if  they 
want  to  receive  advanced  weapons 
from  the  Jnlted  States. 

I  yield  t  he  floor. 

Mr.  KA  3TEN.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  mucb  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  \  as  said,  and  I  think  that  all 
of  us  wh>  have  been  Involved  in  this 
process—  he  Senator  from  Arizona  is  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee— are 
working   lor  the  same  goal.  I  should 
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like  to  respond  specifically  to  the  Sen- 
ator's concerns  in  two  ways: 

First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that, 
like  the  authorization  amendment,  ap- 
propriations amendment  calls  for  four 
dlfferent  reporting  dates.  Only  33^ 
percent  may  be  disbursed  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985;  March  31,  1986,  is  the 
next  reporting  date;  September  30, 
1986,  is  the  next  reporting  date;  and 
March  31,  1987,  is  the  final  reporting 
date  of  this  legislation. 

Ten  days  before  each  of  these  re- 
porting dates,  the  administration  wiU 
come  to  us— the  Senator  is  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee— and  will  tell  us 
how  the  peace  process  is  moving,  and 
specifically  as  to  how  we  are  moving 
toward  direct  negotiations. 

So  we  will  have  in  otir  subcommittee 
four  additional  steps  now.  and  in  each 
of  those  steps,  the  Senator  will  have 
an  opportunity,  in  hearings  or  other 
appropriate  forums,  to  address  these 
questions. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  respond  to 
the  Senator  by  sharing  with  him  a 
letter  which  Senator  IifouTE  and  I 
have  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
send  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SlCRETAHT  OP  STATX. 

WoMhington,  DC,  June  20,  IMS. 
Hon.  Bob  Kastbi, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dear  Sxnatok  Kastdt:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  agreeing  to  the  relaxation  of  the 
Subcommittee's  customary  procedure  and 
for  giving  extraordinary  consideration  to 
the  Administration's  request  for  assistance 
to  Jordan. 

As  you  know,  the  Administration  is  re- 
questing a  total  of  $250  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  Jordan  as  a  result  of  our  favor- 
able assessment  of  King  Hussein's  contribu- 
tion to  the  ongoing  peace  process  In  the 
Middle  East.  The  recent  visit  between  King 
Hussein  and  President  Reagan  resulted  In 
an  imderstanding  of  both  Jordan's  need  for 
urgent  assistance  and  U.S.  Interests  In  fos- 
tering stability  and  renewed  economic 
growth  in  Jordan. 

The  Administration  agrees  the  issue  of  se- 
curity assistance  is  of  great  significance  and 
must  be  very  carefully  considered  in  order 
to  avoid  any  setbacks.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  prior  to  the  submission  of 
any  request  relating  to  the  provison  of  arms 
to  Jordan,  the  Administration  will  engage  in 
broadbased  and  constructive  consultations 
with  the  Senate,  seeking  the  development  of 
a  true  consensus  that  such  transfers  are  ap- 
propriate. 

I  hope  that  this  expression  of  the  admin- 
istration's position  with  respect  to  future 
arms  transfers  to  Jordan  clarifies  this  Issue 
for  you  and  your  colleagues.  I  look  to  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  economic  assistance. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OCOHGB  P.  Shultz. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
shared  this  letter  with  the  Senator,  as 


I  have  with  other  Members.  This  is  an 
excerpt  from  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  committee: 

The  Administration  agrees  the  issue  of  se- 
curity assistance  is  of  great  significance  and 
must  be  very  carefully  considered  in  order  to 
avoid  any  setbacks.  Accordingly.  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  prior  to  the  submission  of 
any  request  relating  to  the  provision  of 
arms  to  Jordan,  the  Administration  will 
engage  In  broadbased  and  constructive  con- 
sultations with  the  Senate,  seeking  the  de- 
velopment of  a  true  consensus  that  such 
transfers  are  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  this  expression  of  the  Admin- 
istration's position  with  respect  to  future 
arms  transfers  to  Jordan  clarifies  this  issue 
for  you  and  your  colleagues. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na, and  I  say  to  the  Senate,  that  we 
have  recognized  these  problems;  that 
we  believe  we  have  a  balanced,  biparti- 
san solution.  Now,  with  the  additional 
information  we  are  providing— No.  1, 
with  the  detailed  schedules,  the  de- 
tailed reporting  period,  and,  No.  2, 
with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State— I  think  we  have  the  kinds  of  as- 
surance that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  others  desire. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  these  assur- 
ances and  with  this  understanding,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  might  reconsid- 
er offering  the  amendment  at  this 
time,  and  give  us  a  chance  at  least  to 
get  through  the  first  reporting  period. 
At  that  time,  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
are  not  moving  in  the  direction  that 
all  of  us  want  to  go  in,  it  may  be  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  take  further  action. 

But  right  now  we  have  a  delicate  bal- 
ance, and  I  hope  that  the  schedule, 
along  with  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Senator  at  least  at  this  point 
to  take  this  first  step  with  all  of  us 
and  not  push  the  amendment  this 
evening. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  u>preclate  what  he 
said  and  the  clarity  with  which  he  said 
it. 

When  I  read  the  authorization  lan- 
guage, there  are  two  items,  commodity 
import  programs  and  project  assist- 
ance, that  fall  into  the  four  periods  of 
time  that  he  has  spoken  about.  But 
there  is  nothing  here  that  addresses 
the  concern  that  I  was  raising  earlier. 
To  the  extent  the  $250  million  is  made 
available,  in  a  sense  it  gives  Jordan  the 
ability  to  not  have  to  lay  money  out 
for  certain  things,  for  the  items  that 
we  would  be  providing,  and  that  dollar 
amount,  in  a  sense,  could  be  available 
to  increase  military  si>endlng  in  some 
direction. 

What  I  am  wondering  is  this:  I  think 
it  is  all  well  and  good  to  have  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  coming  to 
the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  see  a  letter 
coming  from  the  Oovemment  of 
Jordan  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
saying  that  it  is  their  intention  not  to 


increase  their  military  spending  by 
some  amount  that  would  represent 
part  or  all  of  the  $250  million  that  we 
are  going  to  provide  on  the  economic 
side  so  that  we  really  knew  we  had  an 
understanding  that  we  were  not  in  an 
indirect  way  helping  to  bring  about 
f  lulher  military  spending  by  Jordan. 

I  am  not  raising  the  question  of 
them  bujring  it  from  us.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  them  buying  it  other 
places  as  they  now  buy  it  other  places. 

I  do  not  understand  why  one  would 
have  an  objection  to  putting  in  here  in 
the  legislative  history,  if  not  actually 
in  the  vpropriation  itself,  language  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  our  desire  that 
they  will  not  be  an  offsetting  transac- 
tion of  one  additional  dollar  of  spend- 
ing for  military  items  by  Jordan  be- 
cause we  are  relieving  the  economic 
pressure  to  the  tune  of  $250  million  in 
economic  assistance. 

So  what  assurances  do  we  have  from 
Jordan  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  reply  to  the  Senator 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  others  have  made  the 
point,  but  let  me  Just  say  that  the  un- 
derstanding of  both  the  authorizing 
committee  and  the  appropriating  com- 
mittee is  that  because  of  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  in 
Jordan,  Jordan  has  a  need  to  go  from 
a  level  of  economic  assistance  which 
has  been  $20  million  a  year  for  the  last 
3  years  to  a  significantly  higher 
amount.  Initially  there  was  discussion 
of  a  certain  number  of  dollars  being 
appropriated  in  the  form  of  a  cash 
transfer— and  $100  million  in  commod- 
ity imports,  and  $50  million  in  assist- 
ance. 

Both  the  authorizing  committee  and 
appropriating  committee,  recognizing 
the  problem  that  the  Senator  points 
out.  since  money  is  fungible,  decided 
not  to  do  it  in  that  way;  instead  we 
have  it  in  projects  that  will  be  q>eclflc 
and  in  commodity  import  programs. 

I  believe  that  the  economic  situation 
in  Jordan  is  such  that  they  are  unlike- 
ly to  increase  their  military  spending 
as  a  result  of  this  particular  appropria- 
tion. I  believe  these  dollars  will  be 
used  for  the  projects  that  we  are  look- 
ing to  and  for  the  commodity  import 
programs. 

But  we  have  the  mechanism  in 
place.  I  say  to  the  Senator  with  these 
September  30,  1985;  March  31,  1986: 
September  30,  1986;  and  March  31. 
1987,  benchmarks  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor and  I  and  others  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  how  these  funds 
are  being  used;  what  if  anything  might 
be  tilted  one  way  or  another,  and  at 
that  point  when  that  report  comes,  we 
can  address  ourselves  to  these  specific 
Issues. 

I  would  hope  at  this  time  that  we 
could  proceed  with  what  is  I  believe  a 
very  delicate  balance,  and  a  very  care- 
fully crafted  balance. 
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Mr.  RIEOLE.  Could  I  ask  one  fur- 
ther question  of  the  Senator  then? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  appreciate  him  yield- 
ing. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  them  $250 
million  In  this  form— that  is  a  lot  of 
money— is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
Government  to  give  us  an  assiuance 
that  that  money  in  effect  will  not  be 
used  to  replace  other  spending  and  in 
a  sense  end  up  inflating  their  military 
spending?  In  other  words,  I  do  not  feel 
we  would  be  offending  the  Govern- 
ment of  Jordan  when  we  are  handing 
them  $250  million  worth  of  assistance 
to  ask  them  to  give  us  a  return  pledge 
that  that  money  is  not  going  to  end  up 
being  replaced  in  Jacking  up  their  mili- 
tary efforts.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  be  bashful  about  asking.  We  are 
giving  them  something.  I  do  not  see 
what  they  are  giving  us.  frankly. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Let  me  reply  to  the 
Senator  that  all  of  us  share  these  con- 
cerns. I  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  get  those  specific  assurances  be- 
cause we  have  been  told  that  these 
dollars  are  going  to  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic purposes.  Unemployment  in 
Jordan  is  going  up.  They  have  prob- 
lems with  less  dollars  coming  from  a 
number  of  the  oil-rich  Arab  States 
that  are  not  as  oU  rich  as  they  were.  I 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  success- 
ful through  our  process  of  review,  that 
further  language  is  not  going  to  be 
necessary  at  this  time. 

At  some  time  in  the  future,  it  looks 
as  if  dollars  have  been  shifted  from 
domestic  to  military  purposes,  we  may 
want  to  take  further  action,  but  right 
now  it  is  our  understanding  that  the 
dollars  will  be  used  for  economic  pur- 
poses; they  will  not  be  used  to  increase 
the  military  purchases.  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  go  forward  with  the  im- 
derlying  agreement. 

Mr.  INOUTE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  observations. 

First  of  all.  if  I  may.  I  wish  to  share 
with  the  Senate  a  set  of  statistics. 

At  the  present  time,  the  internation- 
al debt  of  Jordan  Is  $1,686,000,000. 
Debt  service  payments,  as  a  percent- 
age of  exports,  are  25  percent,  which  is 
higher  than  the  average  for  all  of  the 
other  less-developed  countries. 

Government  debt,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product,  is  38  per- 
cent. And  the  Government  debt  as  a 
percentage  of  exports  is  238.1  percent. 
If  it  were  100  percent,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered high.  This  is  238.1  percent. 

Second.  I  think  that  we  should  note 
that  the  trade  deficit  as  of  this 
moment  for  the  Government  of 
Jordan  is  $1,932  million.  Add  to  these 
statistics  the  unbelievable  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  60  percent,  and  you  have 
a  profUe  of  a  country  in  economic 
stress.  All  of  the  economists  that  we 
have  conferred  with  have  assured  us 
that  the  only  way  Jordan  can  ever 
hope  to  buy  arms  is  to  borrow  the 


monejr.  The  banks  are  not  going  to 
lend  money  to  Jordan  for  this  pur- 
pose. None  of  the  international  banks 
are  going  to  lend  money  to  Jordan  for 
that  purpose.  So.  I  think  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  at  the  present 
state  of  the  economy  of  Jordan,  they 
are  nAt  going  to  buy  any  arms. 

Third,  and  this  is  very  Important,  we 
have  |>een  speaking  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess add  some  have  intimated  that  pos- 
sibly nothing  has  been  done,  that  we 
are  very  likely  rewarding  Jordan  for 
f  utur*  action.  I  think  all  of  us  should 
remind  oiirselves  that  when  Egypt  and 
Israeli  entered  into  what  we  call  the 
Camp  David  accords.  aU  of  the  Arab 
counties  abandoned  Egypt.  They  con- 
demned Egypt  And  we  all  know  what 
happ^ed  to  the  man  who  signed  the 
Camp  David  accords.  He  was  assassi- 
nated. 

Jordan  is  the  first  Arab  country  to 
step  forward  and  resume  diplomatic 
relations  with  Egypt.  For  many  of  us 
it  may  seem  like  no  big  thing,  but  that 
took  gourage. 

Syr^  opposed  this.  Libya  opposed 
this. 

The!  least  we  can  do  is  recognize  this 
fact. 

Fourth,  when  King  Hussein  called 
Mr.  Mubarak  and  Mr.  Arafat  together 
and  ^d  "Let's  do  something  about 
peace:  in  the  Middle  East."  that  was 
step  two. 

The  least  we  can  do  at  this  point  is 
to  tell  King  Hussein  of  the  Hashemite 
Klng<  om  that  "We  have  faith  in  you." 
We  know  the  Congress  has  some  reser- 
vations, so  instead  of  providing  $250 
milliaii  in  one  limip  sum.  we  are  going 
to  divide  it  up  in  three  tranches. 

To  »dd  on  top  of  these  restrictions, 
the  requirement  that  King  Hussein 
come  before  us  and  promise  us  and 
swear  on  the  Koran  that  he  would  not 
spend  a  penny  for  arms.  I  think  is 
going  a  bit  too  far. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
withdntwn  because  I  am,  I  think  the 
recora  would  show  very  clearly,  con- 
cerned about  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
But  I  am  also  convinced  that  King 
Hussein  has  taken  steps  that  men  of 
lesser  courage  would  not  have  done. 
And  0^  that  point,  I  will  be  supporting 
my  Chairman's  amendment  and  I 
would  hope  that  my  dear  friend  from 
Arizona  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ments   

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senalpr  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
first  of  all  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  what  they  have  fashioned  here.  I 
wish  to  commend,  as  well,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhodfe  Island.  Senator  Pnx.  for  work- 
ing tiday  under  extremely  tight  cir- 
ciunslances  in  trying  to  put  together 
some  jauthorizing  language  that  would 
give  i4b  some  sense  of  direction  of  what 
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we  are  trying  to  do  here.  This  is  a 
rushed  proposition,  and  under  the 
ideal  circumstances  we  ought  to  have 
had  a  llttlf  more  time  to  try  and  fash- 
ion language  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  Df  us. 

In  our  committee  today,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Evahs.  with  whom  I  do  not 
always  agree  on  every  issue,  said  some- 
thing toda^  with  which  I  totally  agree. 
And  that  ii  that  in  this  body  there  are 
no  guaran^es  at  all.  We  are  required 
from  time  [to  time  to  take  a  chance,  to 
be  risk-taloers.  I  think  he  is  correct  in 
that.  I  would  like  to  try  and  frame 
how  broad  a  risk  we  ought  to  take 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  order  in 
the  Senata 

The  PFOBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f^om  Connecticut  has  ob- 
served the  Senate  was  out  of  order. 
The  Chair  requests  the  Senators  retire 
to  the  Cloakroom. 

The 

Mr.  do: 

Mr 
take  the 
priations 
ing 

today    an 
There  is 
brace  am( 
certain 


,tor  may  proceed. 
D.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Ident,  I  hope  that  we  would 
Combination  of  the  appro- 
e  and  the  authoriz- 
;e  which  we  have  fashioned 
move  forward  on  this, 
temptation  to  want  to  em- 
dments  that  would  have  a 
iount  of  appeal  because  we 
appreciate,  as  individual  Members  of 
this  body  and  collectively,  the  kind  of 
risks  that  the  State  of  Israel  has  faced 
over  the  Uist  35  years  and  continues  to 
face  at  this  very  hour  this  evening. 

But  we  also  ultimately  know  that 
the  best  interest  of  the  State  of  Israel 
is  an  attempt  to  try  and  achieve  some 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world.  And 
when  we  jtalk  about  moderate  Arab 
States,  there  is  only  one  Arab  State 
that  falls  mto  that  category,  and  that 
is  the  State  of  Jordan. 

What  we  have  fashioned  in  this  par- 
ticular proposition  of  $250  million  in 
aid  does  not  give  the  Hashimite  King- 
dom of  Jordan  a  blank  check  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination.  It  is  a 
rather  naerowly  drawn  proposal.  It  is 
not  open-ended  in  yean.  It  really  is 
Just  a  matter  of  months. 

And  we  are  doing  it  because  King 
Hussein  h«s  indicated  to  us  and  to  the 
State  of  Israel  that  he  is  willing  to 
take  a  chance.  There  is  no  guarantee 
whatsoever  that  the  chance  he  Is  will- 
ing to  take  will  work.  In  fact,  if  we 
were  a  betting  body  and  we  had  any 
sense  at  aS.  we  would  bet  it  would  not 
woric.  glveti  the  history  over  the  past 
35  years,   j 

But  I  think  tonight  we  have  a  broad- 
er obligation  than  to  take  a  chance  or 
a  bet.  We  have  to  try  something  we 
have  not  tried  before,  and  that  is  to 
say  to  him.  to  his  Government,  tuid  to 
the  State  of  Israel,  which  has  also  ex- 
tended its  Eum  in  the  willingness  to  try 
to  achlevo  some  peace,  that  we  are 
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willing  to  back  up  that  proposition, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  say  to  them 
that,  "Tou  have  absolutely  got  to 
achieve  something  in  concrete  before 
we  are  going  to  provide  any  Idnd  of 
military  assistance  at  all." 

And  yet.  I  think  we  all  know  collec- 
tively that  if  King  Hussein  or  others 
were  to  walk  away  from  this  peace 
process  and  come  back  to  this  body 
and  ask  for  advanced  military  equip- 
ment, we  luiow  what  we  would  do  and 
I  think  our  friends  luiow  what  we 
would  do.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
evening  we  need  to  write  into  this  leg- 
islation in  anticipation  of  events  that 
we  cannot  predict  what  we  will  do. 

So  this  is  one  of  those  unique  win- 
dows that  occurs  from  time  to  time  in 
history.  We  have  got  a  chance  over  the 
next  hour  or  so  to  take  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
the  respective  committees  have  tried 
to  put  together,  and  say.  "Let  us  take 
a  chance  and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot 
fashion  something  here  that  will  allow 
for  a  process,  to  proceed  forward  with- 
out prejudging  anyone,  without 
second-guessing  them,  without  trying 
to  determined  exactly  what  they  are 
likely  to  do  in  the  next  6  months  or  in 
a  year." 

And  if  they  do  those  things  which 
violate  our  sense  of  conscience,  if  they 
do  anji^hing  which  is  harmful  to  our 
dearest  friend  in  that  part  of  the 
world  and  one  of  our  dearest  friends 
anywhere  in  the  world,  this  t>ody  can 
respond  and  respond  promptly.  But  to- 
night let  us  not  prejudge  that.  Let  us 
let  this  body  be  willing  to  do  what 
King  Hussein  and  Shimon  Peres  have 
been  willing  to  try  and  do  over  the  last 
several  weeks.  Certainly  we  can  do  no 
less  than  what  they  have  indicated 
they  are  willing  to  do. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed  if  this 
body  were  to  find  itself  incapable  of 
being  willing  to  take  that  chance  and 
to  exercise  some  degree  of  faith  in  this 
opportunity  which  has  not  presented 
itself  before  in  recent  past  history. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, with  aU  due  respect,  because  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  degree 
of  respect  and  fondness  for  my  col- 
league from  Arizona,  but  at  this  very 
hour— and  I  will  take  not  even  the 
slightest  back  seat  to  any  Member  in 
this  body  in  my  support  and  commit- 
ment to  the  State  of  Israel— but  I 
would  urge  my  colleagues  this  evening 
to  take  a  chance  and  to  reject  this 
amendment,  to  adopt  the  proposition 
as  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, along  with  the  authorizing  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  move  forward. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  lii.  President,  I  think 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  where  we  are 
here  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 


The  King  of  Jordan  has  come  forward 
with  a  proposition  and  has  extended 
himself  in  such  a  fashion  that  o\u 
Government  believes  that  he  should 
be  encouraged  in  these  efforts;  that  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  go  forward  with 
a  modest  amount  of  money,  when  we 
consider  the  overall  amounts  that  are 
spent  in  that  area,  and  say  to  him. 
"That's  good  what  you  have  done  and 
we  are  encouraging  you.  We  recognize 
that  what  you  are  doing  takes  cour- 
age." 

He  has  had  eight  assassination  at- 
tempts on  his  life  since  he  has  been 
King  since  1952.  He  became  King  be- 
cause his  grandfather,  whom  he  was 
beside  at  the  time,  was  murdered,  as- 
sassinated. To  say  that  that  is  a  tu- 
multous area  is  an  understatement. 

I  think  all  of  us  would  have  great  re- 
grets tf  the  Kins  were  not  there,  be- 
cause who  would  be  there  in  his  place 
would  represent  greater  instability  in 
the  area  and  not  be  extending  his 
hand  for  peace.  And  so  all  of  this  is  an 
effort  of  $250  million  to  encourage  the 
King  in  what  he  is  doing. 

Now  some  can  say,  "Oh.  it  is  not 
enough."  And  I  have  heard  that,  and 
all  of  us  have  heard  that.  But  our 
Government  has  decided,  and  I  agree 
with  it,  that  he  is  maUng  an  effort 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  aid  that  we 
are  giving  him  is  stn4>ped  down  too 
far.  Tou  can  see  what  it  is.  No  cash. 
Look  at  the  benchmaiics. 

Two-hundred  fifty  million  dollars 
shall  be  made  available.  Listen  to  the 
schedule.  Of  the  funds,  33  %  percent- 
no  more— may  be  disbursed  before 
September  30.  Then  if  you  are  good 
and  pass  that,  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent may  be  disbursed  before  March 
31.  Then  not  more  than  66%  percent 
may  be  disbursed  before  September 
30,  1986.  and  then  no  more  than  85 
percent  worth  March  31.  1987.  and  so 
forth— no  cash. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  to  humiliate 
the  King.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  encoiuvge  him.  Therefore,  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Arizona— who  has 
given  this  a  lot  of  thought  I  know- 
will  not  push  forward  with  the  added 
amendment  that  he  has.  Let  us  see 
how  this  works  out.  We  have  a  very 
courageous  man  over  there  who.  as 
mentioned,  was  the  first  to  recognize 
E^gypt  after  Egypt  had  been  disenfran- 
chised by  all  the  other  neighbors- 
Arabs  in  the  area.  Maybe  this  will  not 
work  out.  But  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  said  so  well.  let  us 
take  a  chance.  It  is  a  modest  chance, 
and  modest  in  the  amount  we  are  in- 
vesting. Tou  have  heard  a  recitation  of 
the  economic  conditions  in  Jordan.  I 
think  they  are  startling.  I  must  say  I 
was  not  aware  that  they  were  as  bad 
as  was  recited  by  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee  handling  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  we  will  go  for- 
ward, as  I  said.  If  it  was  my  way  we 


would  not  have  the  strings  on  it.  But 
there  they  are.  Let  us  not  tie  it  up  any 
further.  I  hope  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator will  not  press  ahead  with  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  this  under- 
lining amendment  was  worked  out  in  a 
very  careful  way  between  the  appro- 
priations and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees in  a  way  I  liave  never  seen  done 
before  with  an  exchange  of  ideas,  and 
open  communication.  It  is  a  great 
credit,  I  add,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign    Relations    Committee,    BIr. 

LUGAB. 

I  think  this  legislation  before  us  has 
a  good  balance.  It  carries  the  message 
that  we  do  not  want  to  see  additional 
military  assistance  and  military  pitf- 
chases  in  the  absence  of  direct  negoti- 
ations but  at  the  same  time  it  fulfills 
an  evident  economic  need. 

I  also  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Rccoro  a 
letter  Just  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  gist  of  which  is  that  he 
assiu%s  us  that  prior  to  the  submission 
of  any  request  relating  to  the  provi- 
sion of  arms  to  Jordan,  the  adminis- 
tration wiU  engage  in  broad-based  ccm- 
structive  consultations  with  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  Claiboshb  Pbx, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  DC. 

The  Sksxtast  op  Statx, 
WoMhintiton,  June  20,  1985. 

DSAM  Sbiator  Pkll:  As  you  know,  the  Ad- 
ministrmtion  is  requesting  a  total  of  $280 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  Jordan  as 
a  result  of  our  favorable  assessment  of  King 
Hussein's  contribution  to  the  ongoing  peace 
process  in  the  Middle  East  The  recent  visit 
between  King  Hussein  and  President 
Reagan  resulted  in  an  understanding  of 
both  Jordan's  need  for  urgent  assistance 
and  U.S.  interests  in  fostering  stability  and 
renewed  economic  growth  In  Jordan. 

The  Administration  agrees  the  issue  of  se- 
curity assistance  Is  of  great  signif Icanoe  and 
must  be  very  carefully  considered  in  order 
to  avoid  any  setbacks.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  prior  to  the  submission  of 
any  request  relating  to  the  provision  of 
arms  to  Jordan,  the  Administration  will 
engage  in  broadbased  and  constructive  con- 
sultations with  the  Senate,  seeding  the  de- 
velopment of  a  true  consensus  that  such 
transfers  are  appropriate. 

I  hope  that  this  expression  of  the  Admin- 
istration's position  with  respect  to  future 
arms  transfers  to  Jordan  clarifies  this  issue 
for  you  and  your  coUeagues.  I  look  to  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  economic  assistance. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Okokox  p.  Shuliz. 

Mr.  PELL  I  think  on  balance  what 
we  are  achieving  here  is  a  balanced  ast- 
proach.  The  underlying  legislation  is 
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good.  I  hope  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona— for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  personal  respect- 
will  be  withdrawn  or  tabled. 

Mr.  RIBOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Bfr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Bfr.  HATFIELD.  BdDr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  cut  off  anyone  but  I  want 
to  give  notice  that  I  wlU  soon  make  a 
motion  to  table  this  amendment.  But  I 
have  indicated  to  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
izona and  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan that  I  will  refrain  from  making 
that  motion  untU  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  statement.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  will 
wait  until  the  Senators  speak. 

I  want  to  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
that  I  will  make  such  a  motion  very 
shortly. 

tb.  RIEOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
Senator  DcCoHcnri.  Over  a  period  of 
the  past  4  years,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Senator  Hmra]  on 
three  different  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  sale  of 
sophisticated  weaponry  to  Jordan. 
Those  resolutions  have  been  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  Jordan  to 
enter  into  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess and  the  failure  to  work  toward 
direct  negotiations  with  Israel  over  a 
very  considerable  period  of  time.  We 
stressed  our  support  for  the  one  mean- 
ingful process— the  only  real  path  for 
peace  in  the  Bfiddle  East— the  Camp 
David  process.  In  those  resolutions,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  indicated 
its  strong  and  continuing  commitment 
to  that  concept,  and  that  we  were  not 
prepared  to  see  the  sale  of  very  sophis- 
ticated weapoiuy  to  Jordan  until  it 
was  strongly  committed  and  moving 
toward  the  path  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

In  recent  times  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  some  72  members  of  our  col- 
leagues in  support  of  a  similar  kind  of 
resolution.  So  I  rise  as  someone  who 
has  been  very  much  concerned  about 
the  failure  of  Jordan  to  move  toward 
the  peace  process,  while  certainly  rec- 
ognizing the  extraordinary  historical 
rfn<»mfn««  that  Jordan  faces  but  while 
also  imderstanding  the  great  security 
problems  that  Israel  faces. 

I  agree  with  those  statements  that 
have  been  made  earlier  this  evening, 
stating  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  not  appropri- 
ate here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  evening.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
my  good  friend,  and  for  his  strong 


commitiient  toward  the  Middle  East 
peace  process.  I,  too,  am  committed  to 
the  belief  that  what  we  do  not  need  is 
more  a|ms  for  the  Middle  East  but 
more  dit>lomacy.  What  we  do  not  need 
is  a  war  policy  but  a  peace  policy. 
Clearly,  our  objectives  are  similar  in 
trjrlng  to  see  the  process  move  for- 
ward. 8ut  for  the  reasons  which  I 
think  have  been  well  stated  and  identi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  recog- 
nizing Uie  legislative  history  of  this 
particuAr  proposal,  understanding 
what  trie  administration  had  initially 
proposed,  and  what  was  eventually 
fashioned  by  the  committees  responsi- 
ble for  this  particular  amendment.  I 
think  the  sentiment  of  this  body  is  ex- 
temely  clear.  And  I  think  the  senti- 
ment ol  the  American  people  on  the 
issue  of  giving  further  support  and 
sustenatice  to  a  courageoxis  action  by 
the  Kink  of  Jordan  is  clear.  But  there 
is  also  A  clear  recognition  that  this 
funding!  will  be  carefully  monitored  by 
those  oi  us  interested  in  the  cause  of 
peace  ii^  the  Middle  East  and  by  those 
of  us  concerned  about  any  premature 
efforts  iio  send  additional  weapons  into 
that  part  of  the  world. 

The  agreement  on  the  proposed  eco- 
nomic fid  to  Jordan  no  longer  con- 
tains $100  million  in  unrestricted  cash, 
it  is  now  to  be  earmarked  only  for  spe- 
cific projects  and  it  is  only  to  be  dis- 
bursed on  a  schedule  over  3  years.  In 
addition,  several  Members  of  this 
body,  iacludlng  myself,  have  Just  re- 
ceived aletter  from  Secretary  of  State 
Oeorge  Bhultz  assuring  us  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  seek  a  true  consensus 
on  any  arms  sales  before  such  trans- 
fers are  requested. 

I  itiistL  the  message  we  are  sending 
is  clean— that  we  in  the  Senate  are 
willlngto  send  a  message  of  support  to 
King  wissein  of  Jordan  but  that  we 
will  nei^r  allow  the  security  of  Israel 
to  be  Jeopardized. 

I  do  not  differ  with  the  intentions  of 
the  Senator  from  Arizona's  amend- 
ment, but  I  differ  with  his  means. 
Therefore,  I,  too,  want  to  Join  with 
those  who  hope  this  amendment  will 
not  be  considered,  and.  if  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  it  will  not  be  accepted 
by  this  pody. 

Mr.  lO^OLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatqi^f rom  Michigan. 

Mr.  itmOLE.  ISx.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Earlier,  our  esteemed  colleague  from 
Hawaii ;  spoke  very  ably  as  he  always 
does  in  terms  of  laying  out  some  of  the 
financigl  facts  that  apply  to  the  condi- 
tions ill  Jordan  today.  I  want  to  add  an 
additioaal  factor,  too,  that  relates  to 
the  Seijator's  recitation. 

The  Senator  pointed  out  that 
Jordan  today  is  nmnlng  a  trade  defi- 
cit, and  so  are  we.  Theirs  is  a  flyspeck 
in  relationship  to  oiurs.  Ours  Is  now 
nmnini  at  the  rate  of  $150  billion  a 


year.  He  m4de  reference  to  the  fact 
that  Jordan  Is  a  debtor  nation.  So  are 
we.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  this 
week  indicated  that  the  United  States 
has  Just  beqome  a  debtor  nation  for 
the  first  time  since  1914  because  our 
flnancial  ciKumstances  are  in  such 
disarray  with  our  fiscal  deficit  and  omi 
trade  deflcit^bad  loans  abroad  and  a 
lot  of  other  things— and  that  we  aro  in 
the  same  poaition  financially,  being  a 
debtor  nation,  as  is  Jordan.  But  that 
does  not  stop  us  as  a  nation  from  find- 
ing good  caqses  and  purposes  that  re- 
quire addltiobal  spending. 

I  am  not  disputing  the  desire  and 
the  wisdom  of  tnring  to  advance  some 
peace  initiative  effort  by  the  country 
of  Jordan  apd  by  the  King  of  that 
country.        ' 

I  think  the  initiative  along  that  line, 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  real,  to  the 
extent  that  It  is  sustained,  that  it  is 
not  Just  something  which  is  put  out  as 
an  inducemait  for  which  rewards  are 
given,  but.  rather,  something  that  is 
carried  on  oijer  a  period  of  time,  might 
help  the  peace  process,  and  so  much 
the  better.    I 

But  I  musi  say  that  I  am  still  at  a 
loss  as  to  why  it  is  we  have  assiunnces 
from  everybody  but  Jordan.  I  have 
never  seen  it  so  hard  to  give  away  $250 
million  here  ^d  in  a  sense  get  nothing 
back  in  the  inray  of  any  kind  of  direct 
assurance  trpm.  that  Oovemment  that 
anybody  ca*  talk  about.  It  is  as  if 
somehow  if  we  were  to  ask  them  to 
make  some  statement  in  that  regard, 
they  would  be  offended  so  much  that 
maybe  they  would  not  take  the  $250 
million. 

Well,  it  is  not  chicken  feed.  It  is  a 
significant  atnount  of  money,  especial- 
ly from  a  coontry  in  the  kind  of  finan- 
cial condition  that  we  are  at  the 
moment,  as  I  have  Just  described. 

I  would  stul  like  to  see  some  manner 
of  expressiof  by  the  Senate  in  the  leg- 
islative history  associated  with  this 
debate.  If  not  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  Itself,  an  expression  that  we  are 
not  going  to  see  an  uptlck  in  military 
spending  by  Jordan,  and  if  we  find 
that  one  tiJtes  place,  I  hope  that  we 
would  cut  this  off,  wherever  we  are  in 
the  midst  oJF  providing  the  economic 
assistance.    I 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  help  given  if 
we  put  the  ralue  of  our  money  in  one 
pocket  and  tney  in  turn  take  their  own 
money  out  pf  their  other  pocket  and 
spend  it  for  military  weapons,  which 
they  clearly  want.  Anybody  in  this 
Chamber  wtio  does  not  think  that 
Jordan,  through  this  administration, 
is  going  to  be  back  here  for  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  is  not  paying  attention. 
The  fact  that  the  administration  is  not 
in  here  nowiasking  for  advanced  weap- 
ons is  becaikse  72  Senators  have  said 
we  oppose  tiiat  concept.  Otherwise,  we 
would  be  locking  now  not  at  $250  mil- 
lion in  this  bill,  but  at  an  adminlstra- 
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tion  request  to  approve  the  sale  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  Jordan. 

I  think  that  is  the  context  in  which 
this  discussion  takes  place.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  people  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this,  and  I  respect  the  work 
that  has  been  done  as  well,  that  you 
ought  to  be  bringing  in  assurances 
from  Jordan,  not  from  our  Secretary 
of  State.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
their  Secretary  of  State.  If  we  are 
going  to  give  the  money  away,  wheth- 
er it  is  $250  million,  or  $500  million 
the  next  time,  or  $1  billion,  whatever 
the  figure  is,  I  think  we  have  the  right 
to  get  something  in  return,  and  I  mean 
something  that  is  stated,  not  under 
the  table.  On  top  of  the  table. 

1 3ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tribli).  The  Senator  from  Arizona. 

lUt.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  brief. 

Htx.  President,  the  argument  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  made 
is  quite  profound. 

■First  of  all,  the  good  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
talked  about  disbursing  by  thirds.  But 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  in  the 
authorizing  language  which  forces  a 
reappraisal  of  our  appropriating  this 
money  should  the  Information  in 
these  reports  prove  undesirable  for 
U.S.  goals  and  policies. 

Again,  the  answer  is,  "Well,  we  can 
pass  legislation  stopping  it."  This  is 
not  enough  for  me. 

We  did  more  than  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  on  the 
authorization  language.  Although  in 
my  judgment  it  was  not  strong 
enough,  I  did  not  object  to  it.  It  talks 
about  what  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress.  Well,  it  seems  to  me  it  ought 
to  be  more  than  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  should  be  in- 
volved in  this,  as  my  language  speci- 
fies. We  should  do  all  we  can  here  to- 
night to  encourage  Jordan  to  come  to 
the  peace  table,  to  encoxunge  Jordan 
to  enter  Into  a  peace  agreement  with 
Israel,  which  is  exactly  what  we  did 
when  we  assisted  in  bringing  about  the 
Camp  David  Accord  with  Egypt  and 
Israel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Blr.  DeCONCINI.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
shielding.  I  recognize  that  a  very  care- 
fully crafted  amendment  has  been 
worked  out,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  so  clearly  what  we  want  to  say 
and  do.  One  way  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment is  to  simply  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration, to  Jordan,  to  everyone  else. 


"We  do  not  want  to  have  money  going 
for  arms  until  that  peace  process  is  re- 
solved between  Jordan  and  Israel." 

I  believe  it.  I  Just  think  it  makes 
sense.  I  think  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  believe  it.  Why 
do  we  not  Just  say  it?  I  do  not  think  it 
embarrasses  anyone.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  vote  for  the  DeConcinl 
amendment. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  just  ask  my  good  colleagues  who 
have  worked  on  this,  what  damage  is 
done  by  adopting  a  senae-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  we  expect 
Jordan  and  Israel  to  enter  into  peace 
before  the  President  submits  any  arms 
transfers  or  sales  from  this  country  to 
Jordan? 

That  is  all  this  piece  of  pwper  sajrs. 
It  does  not  forbid  the  President  from 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Jordan,  if 
that  should  be  the  case.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  the  Israelis  have  done 
that  very  thing  before,  and  they  may 
do  it  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  my 
amendment  is  commonsense  and 
makes  good  sense.  That  may  be  the 
reason  that  it  is  going  to  be  tabled.  I 
thank  my  colleagues  for  their  atten- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  BCr.  President,  I 
shall  shortly  move  to  table  the  DeCon- 
cinl amendment.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
indicate  to  the  Senate  that  we  have 
now  moved  to  a  point  of  disposing  of 
the  amendment,  the  underlying 
amendment,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  others  on  the 
question  of  aid  to  Jordon.  Upon  the 
disposition  of  that  amendment,  we 
have  two  every  brief  other  matters 
that  can  be  handled  by  accepting 
these  matters  by  the  managers  and 
then  going  to  third  reading.  I  feel  we 
can  accomplish  that  in  the  next  brief 
period  of  time,  hopefully  not  more 
than  30  minutes. 

If  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee agrees.  I  believe  I  have  report- 
ed the  situation  acctutitely  as  it  relates 
to  both  sides  of  the  aisle  relating  to 
other  matters  yet  to  be  disposed  of. 

To  the  best  of  our  intelligence  at 
this  time,  there  are  indications  that 
we  have  one  or  not  more  than  two 
brief  matters  on  this  bill  that  can  be 
handled  by  the  managers  accepting. 
One  propMal  is  a  brief  study  which  is 
being  worked  out,  I  believe. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  understand  that 
is  so.  I  believe  that  study  is  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Chiles]  Is  working  out  an  amendment 
that  I  understand  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  views  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with   respect   to   drugs.   The 


question  is.  Would  that  be  suitable 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  And  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [ICr. 
Btro]  has  an  amendment  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  controversial 
matter. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WlU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

VLr.  DOLE.  Some  Members  may 
want  to  Imow  what  the  plans  are  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening.  I  am  as- 
suming if  we  dispose  of  this  bill,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this 
evening. 

If  we  can  reach  some  agreement  on 
the  so-called  coin  bill,  or  very  close  to 
agreement,  we  will  bring  it  up  tomor- 
row but  there  will  not  be  any  votes  on 
it. 

Then  we  will  lay  down  the  gun  bill 
tomorrow,  if  we  do  not  reach  agree- 
ment, but  we  would  not  have  any  votes 
on  that,  and  be  on  the  gun  bill  when 
we  come  back  on  Monday. 

If  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
coin  blU.  I  hope  I  can  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers, though  I  cannot  say  it  yet,  but 
before  we  adjourn  this  evening,  that 
we  wiU  be  in  session  tomorrow  but 
there  will  not  be  any  votes.  I  cannot 
say  that  yet.  but  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
commodate Members  on  both  sides.  If 
we  can  get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  the  DeConcinl  amend- 
ment on  the  table. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Bfr.  Hat- 
nxLD]  to  lay  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  dei^  called  the  roll. 

Kir.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Dursn- 
bxrgxr],  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  East],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Osamm],  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Murkowski]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoRxit]  and  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pryor]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Motitihar]  is 
absent  because  of  a  death  In  the 
family. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  84, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  133  Leg.] 
YEAS— M 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Mattincly 

ABdrcm 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Annstronc 

Ooie 

MeConneU 

Buicu* 

Oorton 

Melcher 

Bcntwn 

Orassley 

Metaenbaum 

Biden 

Barktai 

MlteheU 

Blncanuzi 

Hart 

Nicklea 

BoaehwiU 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Paekwood 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

FeU 

Burdldi 

Benin 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  413  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mx.  President,  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  I 
want  to  thank  the  managers  of  this 
particxilar  provision  and  to  indicate 
that  this  one-sided  vote  reflects— I 
think  properly— on  the  great  work 
done  in  the  committee  by  the  chair- 
man, by  the  ranking  minority  member, 
by  the  subcommittee  chairmen,  and 
all  the  others  who  have  Joined  in  this 
effort. 

In  no  way  should  it  be  perceived  as 
some  reflection  on  the  support  in  this 
body  for  the  State  of  Israel  or  in  any 
way  related  or  connected  with  any 
present  international  difficulties. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  (No.  412)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  now  have  two  amendnients, 
one  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  Democratic  leader, 
and  one  by  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Then  we  will  be  ready  for  final  pas- 
sage. 


May  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  Senators  wish- 
ing to  converse  are  asked  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  The  Democratic  leader  is 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

SCHXDULI 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  a  littie 
earlier,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  gave  a  preview  of  things  to 
come  with  reference  to  the  business 
tomorrow.  Would  he  be  kind  enough 
to  indicate  again  what  the  business 
will  be  on  tomorrow,  whether  there 
will  b^  rollcall  votes,  and  what  the 
business  will  be  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so  at 
this  time?  I  hope  we  might  expect  no 
roUcallvotes  on  Monday. 

Mr.  POLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
very  close  to  reaching  an  agreement 
on  the  coin  bill;  and  if  we  can  work 
that  oat  tonight,  it  will  not  require  a 
record  vote.  We  will  take  that  up  to- 
morrow; that  will  be  all  on  tomorrow. 

I  have  talked  about  laying  down  the 
gun  bill  and  having  opening  state- 
ments,; but  there  is  still  a  chance  we 
may  reach  a  time  agreement  on  that 
measure.  We  are  within  inches  of 
working  something  out.  and  maybe 
that  might  be  accomplished  by 
Monday.  I  understand  that  we  cannot 
clear  that  with  certain  people  between 
now  and  tomorrow  morning. 

Most  of  us  who  have  amendments  to 
the  coin  bill  will  be  willing  to  wait  for 
another  day. 

I  have  talked  today  with  Mr.  la- 
cocca,  who  is  trying  to  raise  money  to 
rehabilitate  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  and 
it  is  very  important  that  this  bUl  pass, 
so  tha^  they  can  get  it  advertised  in 
the  yearend  catalogs.  It  takes  a  little 
leadtiife.  It  means  $50  million,  $60 
million,  or  $70  million  with  reference 
to  the  project. 

We  would  like  to  get  it  passed  tomor- 
row, and  if  we  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment, we  will  just  have  to  call  it  up.  I 
hope  that  in  the  next  4  or  5  minutes 
we  can  have  some  indication  which 
way  it  will  go. 

With  respect  to  Monday,  if  we  finish 
the  coin  bill  tomorrow,  I  hope  we  can 
reach  pome  agreement  on  S.  49,  the 
McClui-e-Volkmer  gun  bill.  If  that  is 
the  caae,  that  would  be  put  off  until 
after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

That  would  leave  a  number  of  op- 
tions, none  of  which  is  very  exciting. 
Imputed  interest  would  be  the  first 
reveniie  bill  to  come  out  of  the  Fi- 
nance iCommittee  this  year.  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  chairman  that  unless  we 
can  have  an  agreement  not  to  load  it 
up  with  amendments,  he  would  prefer 
not  to  bring  it  up. 

Beyond  that,  we  are  down  to  little 
dogs  ^d  cats.  They  are  very  impor- 
tant tills.  We  have  a  very  important 
wheat  pill,  come  to  think  of  it.  It  is  not 
in  thej  dog  and  cat  category.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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The  bill  B  lerely  postpones  a  referen- 
dum. We  h9pe  we  might  take  that  up 
next  week.  |  because  if  we  do  not,  we 
are  going  tp  spend  a  million  dollars. 
The  f  armeit  are  going  through  a  sort 
of  waste  oftime.  We  have  encouraged 
Secretary  ^lock  to  support  postpone- 
ment of  that  referendum. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  antici- 
pate any  ro^call  votes  on  Monday:  and 
if  so,  how  many? 

Mr.  DOLt.  If  we  can  work  out  this 
little  coin  bill,  we  will  not  have  any 
votes  on  Monday.  That  is  an  induce- 
ment. 


Mr.    BYID, 
guished  ma,  orlty 


I    thank    the    distin- 
leader. 


jLiaan>KKiiTH0  4i« 

(Purpose:  To  establish  a  uttional  co«I  Im- 
ports repor  ing  program  to  provide  an  in- 
formation Que  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
monitor  trends  in  United  States  coal  Im- 
ports and  develop  national  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  United  SUtea) 

Mr.  BYRp.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment)  to  the  desk. 

The  PR^mmo  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


from   West   Virginia    [Mr. 
an  amendment  numbered 


The  Senator 
Btxo]  propoies 
414. 

Mr.  BYfD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ponsent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment]  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following^ 

"TITliE  II— COAL  IMPORTS. 

-SEC    .SHORT  TITLE. 

"This  title  may  cited  as  the  National  Coal 
Imports  Reporting  Act  of  1985. 

"SBC    .  UNTTEO  STAICS  COAL  IMPORTS  REVIEW. 

"(a)  The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion shaU  isatie  a  report  quarterly  and  pro- 
vide an  annual  summary  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  of 
United  States  coal  imports.  Such  quarterly 
reports  may  be  published  as  a  part  of  the 
Quarterly  Coal  Report  published  by  the 
Energy  Inforination  Administration. 

"(b)  Each  report  required  by  this  section 
shall-  J 

"(1)  include  current  and  previous  year 
data  on  the  quantity,  quality  (Including 
beating  valut.  sulfur  content,  and  ash  con- 
tent), and  delivered  price  of  all  coals  import- 
ed by  dome^c  electric  utility  plants  that 
Imported  more  than  10,000  tons  during  the 
calendar  year  into  the  United  States; 

"(2)  identify  the  foreign  nations  exporting 
the  coal,  the  domestic  electric-utility  plants 
receiving  coal  from  each  exporting  nation, 
domestically  produced  coal  supplied  to 
United  Stat^  electric-utility  plants  of  im- 
ported coal,  land  domestic  coal  production, 
by  State,  dlsylaced  by  the  imported  coal; 

"(3)  identi^  at  regional  and  state  levels  of 
aggregation  (where  allowed  under  disclosure 
policy)  transnrtatlon  modes  and  costs  for 
delivery  of  imported  coal  from  the  export- 
ing country  iport  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
consumption,  In  the  United  States;  and 


"(4)  specifically  highlight  and  analyze  any 
significant  trends  of  unusual  variations  in 
ccMd  imports. 

"(c)  The  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
March  1986.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be 
submitted  within  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  quarter. 

"(d)  Information  and  data  required  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
existing  law  regarding  the  collection  and 
disclosure  of  such  data. 

SBC      .  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  UNrTBD  STATES  COAL 
IMPORT  MARKET. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of  the  coal  import  market  in  the  United 
States  and  report  the  findings  of  such  anal- 
ysis to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, wittiin  nine  mcnttis  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  report  required  by  this  section 
shaU- 

"(1)  contain  a  detailed  analysis  of  poten- 
tial domestic  markets  for  foreign  coals,  by 
producing  nation,  between  1985  and  1995; 

"(2)  identify  potential  domestic  consum- 
ing sectors  of  imported  coal  and  evaluate 
the  magnitude  of  any  potential  economic 
disruptions  for  each  impacted  State,  includ- 
ing analysis  of  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment impact  in  the  domestic  coal  industry 
and  resulting  income  loss  to  each  State; 

"(3)  identify  domestically  produced  coal 
that  potentially  could  be  replaced  by  im- 
ported coal; 

"(4)  identify  contractual  commitments  of 
domestic  utilities  expiring  between  1985  and 
1995  and  describe  spot  buying  practices  of 
domestic  utilities,  fuel  cost  patterns,  plant 
modification  costs  required  to  burA  foreign 
coals,  proximity  of  navigable  waters  to  utili- 
ties, demand  for  compliance  coal,  availabil- 
ity of  less  ext>ensive  purchased  power  from 
Canada,  and  State  and  local  considerations; 

"(5)  evaluate  increased  coal  consimiption 
at  domestic  electric  utilities  resulting  from 
increased  power  sales  and  analyze  the  po- 
tential coal  import  market  represented  by 
this  Increased  consumption.  Increased  con- 
sumption should  include  that  represented 
by  existing  coal-fired  plants,  new  coal-fired 
plants  projected  up  to  the  year  1995  and 
plants  planning  to  convert  to  coal  by  1995; 

"(6)  identify  existing  authorities  available 
to  the  Federal  government  relating  to  coal 
imports,  assess  the  potential  impact  of  exer- 
cising each  of  these  authorities,  and  de- 
scribe Administration  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  coal  imports; 

"(7)  identify  and  characterize  the  coal 
export  policies  of  aU  major  coal  exporting 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Colombia,  Poland,  and 
South  Africa  with  specific  consideration  of 
such  policies  as— 

"(A)  direct  or  Indirect  government  subsi- 
dies to  coal  exporters; 

"(B)  health,  safety,  and  environmental 
regulations  imposed  on  each  coal  producer, 
and 

"(C)  trade  policies  relating  to  coal  exports; 

"(8)  identify  and  characterize  the  excess 
capacity  of  foreign  producers,  potential  de- 
velopment of  new  export-oriented  coal 
mines  in  foreign  nations,  operating  costs  of 
foreign  coal  mines,  capacity  of  ocean  vessels 
to  transport  foreign  coal  and  constraints  on 
importing  coal  into  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  port  and  harbor  availability; 

"(9)  identify  and  characterize  specifically 
the  participation  of  all  United  States  corpo- 


rations Involved  in  mining  and  exporting 
coal  from  foreign  nations:  and 

"(10)  identify  and  characterize  the  policies 
governing  coal  Imports  of  all  coal-importing 
industrialized  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  the  European  nations  by 
considering  such  factors  as  Import  duties  or 
tariffs.  Import  quotas,  and  other  govern- 
mental restrictions  or  trade  policies  Impact- 
ing coal  imports.". 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  will  take  only  60  seconds. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Energy 
Information  Administration  to  report 
qiurterly  on  the  status  of  n.S.  coal  im- 
ports. The  EIA  is  also  directed  to  pro- 
vide an  annual  summary  of  such  infor- 
mation, and  the  amendment  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  through  the 
Energy  Information  Administration, 
to  conduct  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  coal  import  market  of  the 
United  States  to  the  year  1995. 

I  believe  the  managers  of  the  bill 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
committee  of  Jurisdiction  on  our  side, 
and  we  liave  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  add 
that  this  amendment  has  been  already 
added  to  another  piece  of  legislation 
that  the  Senate  has  already  approved 
once.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  again. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendment  (No.  414)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  two  managers  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


no.  41B 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  conaideratlon. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  at  f oUows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  CBnasl 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  415. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  176,  between  lines  21  and  1  the 
following  new  title: 
TITLE  IV— DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

PLAN      FOR      DRUO-INTERDICnON 

PROGRAM 

Ssc.  401  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 


(1)  tbe  drug  trafficking  problem  continues 
to  plague  the  United  SUtes  and  our  nation- 
al security  interests; 

(2)  tbe  effort  to  halt  the  How  of  drugs 
into  tbe  United  States  is  one  of  this  na- 
tion's most  pressing  problems; 

(3)  the  Armed  Forces  of  tbe  United  States 
can  make  a  aubstantlal  and  unique  contri- 
bution to  the  drug  interdiction  efforts  of 
the  United  SUtes; 

(4)  in  1981.  Congress  enacted  chapter  18 
of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code,  which  per- 
mitted certain  military  support  to  civilian 
drug  interdiction  programs;  and 

(5)  the  Congress  has  consistently  support- 
ed efforts  of  ttie  military  In  supporting  tbe 
drug  interdiction  programs  of  civilian  agen- 
cies within  the  confines  of  the  Pone  Comi- 
Utus  Act  (18  U.S.C.  1385). 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1985.  tbe 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report, 
which  has  been  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  tbe  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  drug  Interdic- 
tion and  law  enforcement  activities  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Such  report  shall  address: 

( 1 )  the  roles,  mission,  and  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  efforts  within 
the  overall  drug  interdiction  and  law  en- 
forcement programs  of  tbe  Untied  States; 

(2)  the  relationship  of  tbe  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  civilian  departments  and 
agencies  of  tbe  United  States  (Government 
involved  in  drug  inUrdictlon  and  law  en- 
forcement efforts; 

(3)  the  estimated  cost  of  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  participation  in  this  program; 

(4)  any  appropriate  military  assistance, 
training  and  equipment  which  should  be 
provided  for  drug  interdiction  purposes  to 
governments  in  Ontral  and  South  America. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  engage  in  any 
activities  in  support  of  drug  interdiction  or 
law  enforcement  activities  not  authorized 
bylaw. 

(d)  Not  later  than  Deceml>er  31.  1985.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
how  tbe  United  SUtes  Government  is  orga- 
nized to  interdict  drugs  and  enforce  the 
drug  laws  of  the  United  States,  including  a 
detailed  description  of  tbe  jurisdiction  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  all  other  relevant  departmenU 
and  agencies  and  the  mechanisms  for  co- 
ordinating the  policy  and  operational  con- 
trol of  the  elements  of  each  agency  in  tbe 
drug  interdiction  and  law  enforcement  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  since 
1975,  I  have  been  urging  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  become  more  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  interdict  for- 
eign drugs.  In  1978,  Senator  Nmni  and 
I  introduced  the  Posse  Comitatus 
Amendment  Act  which  permitted  the 
military  to  provide  tactical  intelligence 
to  civilian  agencies,  loan  equipment, 
provide  training  and  other  forms  of  as- 
sistance to  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  1981,  the  amendments  to 
the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  that  I  pur- 
sued became  law. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  the  U.S.  military 
t>ecome  engaged  in  a  comprehensive 
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and  massive  war  in  fighting  drugs  in 
the  region  covered  by  the  Southern 
Command.  Admiral  Watklns  an- 
nounced a  "massive  new  program" 
that  would  help  Central  American 
countries  that  ask  for  assistance  in 
combating  the  drug  trade.  Admiral 
WatUns  mentioned  an  Interest  in 
training  highly  mobile  teams  to  stamp 
out  rural  production  of  marijuana  and 
heroin  while  U^S.  aircraft  and  ships 
try  to  stop  export  of  the  drugs.  The 
admiral  noted  that,  while  the  U.S. 
military  has  stepped  up  its  efforts  to 
interdict  drugs,  the  current  effort 
"isn't  good  enough."  I  was  delighted  to 
read  that  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  because  that  was  exactly 
what  I  have  been  saying  and  many 
other  Members  have  been  saying  for 
some  time.  Admiral  Watklns  noted 
that  "we  need  a  more  comprehensive 
plan"  for  stamping  out  the  drugs  that 
finance  insiurgents  in  Central  America 
and  kill  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that 
I  am  proposing  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive plan  by  December  31,  1985,  to 
describe  the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  drug  interdiction  activities. 

This  plan  would  detail  the  roles,  mis- 
sions, and  organization  of  the  Defense 
Department  and  how  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  interface  with  the  ci- 
vilian law  enforcement  agencies. 

Tlie  plan  would  detail  the  assistance, 
training,  and  equipment  which  should 
be  provided  for  drug  interdiction  pur- 
poses to  governments  of  Central  and 
South  America. 

The  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
Department  from  conducting  any  un- 
authorized activities. 

Finally,  the  amendment  will  require 
the  President  to  submit  a  report  by 
December  31,  1985,  detailing  how  the 
entire  Federal  Government  is  orga- 
nized to  respond  to  the  drug  interdic- 
tion problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment has  been  cleared  by  all  of  the 
parties  who  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  it.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
notice  that  this  amendment  has  been 
changed  so  that  it  does  state  specifi- 
cally that  it  shall  not  authorize  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  engage  in 
any  activities  In  support  of  drug  inter- 
diction or  law  enforcement  activities 
not  authorized  by  law. 

My  question  is.  There  is  no  intent  in 
this  amendment  to  prohibit  the  De- 
I>artment  from  using  any  of  the  au- 
thorlty  It  now  has? 

Mr.  CWTT.inR  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  in  terms  of  this 
amendment,  we  are  not  attempting  to 
discourage  them  from  expanding  out 
and  using  the  authority  they  now 
have  in  the  further  effort  to  interdict 
this  drug  traffic. 

Mr.  CHILBS.  That  is  correct. 


I  iay  to  my  good  friend  from  Alaska, 
who  Joined  so  much  in  this  effort,  that 
basically  there  was  some  concern  on 
the  part  of  some  Senators  that  this 
amendment  itself  would  be  giving 
some  additional  authority.  What  we 
simply  said  was  that  nothing  con- 
tained herein  would  give  additional  au- 
thority. 

B«t  in  no  way  am  I  trying  to  limit 
the  authority  that  the  Department 
now  has. 

Mk*.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  very  clear  to  all 
concerned  that  the  efforts  we  have  al- 
ready undertaken  in  this  area  will  not 
be  iti  any  way  reduced.  We  have  had  a 
series  of  hearings  during  which  Mem- 
bers have  urged  representatives  of  the 
DeiiEutment  and  other  agencies  to  co- 
operate with  the  Coast  Guard  and 
other  agencies  to  expand  their  activi- 
ties, and  I  would  not  like  any  inference 
here  that  we  are  putting  this  effort 
sortj  of  on  the  shelf  while  we  await  an- 
other report. 

Mk-.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  the  other 
way  around.  I  think  we  are  encourag- 
ing them  to  get  on  with  their  study 
and  submit  the  report  and  allow  the 
appropriate  committees  to  get  a 
chance  to  see  it. 

\Dr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alaska  for 
clearing  up  some  very  important  Inf  or- 
matfon  from  this  Senator's  point  of 
view. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da if  it  is  clearly  his  understanding 
thai  this  amendment  in  no  way  would 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  so-called 
drug  alrwlng  that  was  established  in 
the  I  Senate  version  of  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill. 

TA.  CHILES.  I  think  that  is  abso- 
lutely clear.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
move  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  in 
this  regard,  and  this  in  no  way  would 
hinder  that  effort. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  this 
sid^  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  for 
some  time  now,  I  have  had  a  growing 
concern  about  a  problem  that  tears  at 
the,  very  fiber  of  our  country.  More 
and  more  of  our  youth  are  being  af- 
fected by  it  and  it  does  not  stop  there, 
but  reaches  adults  too.  In  fact,  this 
problem,  drug  abiise,  is  a  threat  to  our 
entire  family  system. 

lliere  is  a  part  of  the  problem  which 
will  never  be  solved  by  any  action  we 
take  here  in  Congress.  That  part  is  up 
to  ihe  individual  to  make  a  decision 
notj  to  get  Involved  with  drugs.  Howev- 
er, las  these  drugs  become  more  avail- 
able, the  decisions  facing  our  youth 
and  now.  I  imderstand.  even  our  young 
chl  dren.  are  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cul  I.  Here,  Congress  can  make  a  differ- 
ent e  by  taking  actions  which  will  limit 
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the  avail  ibillty  of  these  dangerous  and 
illegal  dr  iigs  in  our  land. 

As  I  have  reviewed  this  problem.  I 
have  discovered  some  startling  statis- 
tics on  how  the  amount  of  drugs  being 
smuggled  into  and  produced  in  our 
country  {has  increased  over  the  past 
few  yean.  Of  course,  we  have  no  way 
to  measure  the  exact  amount  of  drug 
traffickUg  which  goes  on  in  the 
United  Skates  because  we  are  not  siure 
how  many  people  get  away  with  it. 
Howeven  we  can  measure  the  increase 
by  the  rise  in  case  initiation  by  our  law 
enforcement  officials  against  drug 
traffickers  and  by  the  amount  of  drugs 
seized. 

In  Mississippi,  in  1984.  seizures  of 
cured  marijuana  increased  by  nearly 
500  perdent  over  the  previous  year. 
Seizures  |of  growing  marijuana  plants 
increased  over  200  percent  in  that 
same  time. 

At  least  for  now,  marijuana  is  the 
most  coupon  drug,  but  cocaine,  which 
is  considered  to  be  a  much  more  harm- 
ful drug,  is  on  the  rise.  Initiation  of  co- 
caine ca4es  by  the  Mississippi  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  increased  140  percent  in 
1984  over  1983,  and  seizures  of  cocaine 
increased  by  143  percent. 

There  is  also  an  Increase  of  other  so- 
called  hard  drugs  such  as  heroin.  In 
one  incident  in  Mississippi  a  clandes- 
tine laboratory  was  raised  with 
enough  phemicals  found  to  manufac- 
ture 20  bounds  of  the  drug  phencycli- 
dine,  or  PCP,  valued  at  almost  a  half  a 
million  (pilars. 

Mr.  President,  these  dramatic  fig- 
ures arelonly  for  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  similar  figures  for 
every  other  State  in  the  Union.  Last 
year,  according  to  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  estimates,  over  85 
tons  of  cocaine  and  15,000  tons  of 
marijuana  entered  the  United  States 
from  foreign  sources.  Of  course,  most 
drugs  ^ter  through  the  Southern 
States,  but  they  do  not  stop  there. 
They  migrate,  you  might  say,  from 
one  Sta^  to  another,  and  one  to  an- 
other luitil  the  entire  Nation  is  affect- 
ed. The  problem  is  growing  in  dramat- 
ic propo^ions  and  no  State  or  area  of 
the  couQtry  is  immime  from  its  pain. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  fact  to 
me  is  tl>at  the  annual  drug  trade  in 
the  Unified  States  has  grown  to  a  $100 
billion  business,  ranking  behind  Exxon 
and  Oei^eral  Motors  only,  as  the  third 
largest  iiidustry  in  the  Nation. 

For  several  years  now.  we  have  been 
working  in  this  coimtry  to  put  up  a 
"drug  fence"  around  our  borders  to 
keep  out  drug  smugglers,  and  we  have 
had  good  success  in  some  instances. 
However,  these  smugglers  are  smart 
and  the:  ^  have  found  ways  to  get  over 
the  fenqe  or  they  have  found  holes  to 
come  through  the  fence. 

In  ord  er  to  have  any  continued  suc- 
cesses i^  this  field,  we  have  to  have 
more  trilned  manpower  and  more  so- 
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phisticated  equipment  to  keep  up  with 
the  advances  of  the  drug  smugglers. 
And  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  assist 
the  local  law  enforcement  officials. 
They  are  trying  hard  and  doing  a  good 
Job,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  what  their 
equipment,  manpower,  and  finances 
will  allow  them  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  this  very 
reason  that  I,  along  with  Senators 
HoLLUfos.  Chiles,  and  DeConciiti  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1985  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
during  full  committee  markup,  to  add 
funds  for  the  Federal  agencies  which 
are  charged  with  the  responsibilities 
of  combating  the  illegal  drug  trade.  At 
the  same  time,  my  good  friend  from 
Nevada  [Senator  Laxalt]  had  an 
amendment  which  effectively  served 
the  same  purpose,  and  which.  I  under- 
stand, had  the  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Together,  we  were  able 
to  form  a  pacluge  which  provides 
$111.8  million  for  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration [DEA]  the  amendment  pro- 
vides additional  trained  manpower  and 
upgraded  equipment  such  as  a  sophis- 
ticated helicopter  for  tracking  sus- 
pects in  Hawaii.  It  also  provides  in- 
creased security  and  communications. 
Drug  traffickers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  dangerous,  as  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  1984.  in  Mississippi, 
there  was  a  96-percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  traffickers  which  were 
armed.  Finally,  the  DEA  portion  pro- 
vides funds  for  Joint  Federal/local 
drug  task  forces  in  high  problem 
areas. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  will  receive 
additional  trained  manpower  and 
equipment  such  as  a  C-130  airplane 
and  two  aerostat  radar  balloons  for 
tracking  suspects  in  the  Caribbean.  As 
drug  smugglers  have  become  more  ad- 
vanced in  their  techniques,  they  have 
also  become  quicker  in  their  approach. 
In  many  instances  now  they  offload 
their  illegal  cargo  out  in  the  open 
water  into  smaller,  faster  boats.  For 
this  reason,  the  amendment  provides 
eight  high-speed  boats  for  the  Coast 
Guard  to  keep  up  in  pursuit. 

The  Customs  Service,  which  has 
marine  responsibility  within  12  miles 
of  our  borders,  will  receive  40  high- 
speed interceptor  vessels.  Also,  there  is 
a  startup  funding  for  a  large  aerostat 
radar  system  to  guard  our  Southwest 
border  from  smugglers  coming  in  from 
Mexico. 

All  of  our  southern  borders  are 
within  2.000  air  miles  of  the  countries 
where  all  cocaine  and  most  marijuana 
originates  in  or  is  transported  from. 
This  makes  it  easy  for  smugglers  to  fly 
into  our  Southern  States  and  drop 
their  cargo  for  distribution  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  For  this  reason,  our 
amendment  provides  fuindlng  to  up- 


grade equipment  to  enhance  the  air 
interdiction  program  of  the  Customs 
Service. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides 
funding  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  additional  U.S.  attorney  positions 
specifically   for   the   trying   of   drug 


Mr.  President,  we  need  not  fool  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  this  effort 
will  solve  the  dnig  problem.  The  easy 
money  involved  in  drug  trafficking 
takes  a  hold  on  those  who  partidpate 
Just  as  the  drugs  take  a  hold  on  the 
users  of  them.  And.  as  I  said  before, 
the  problem  is  not  Just  in  Mississippi 
or  the  Southeast,  where  most  drugs 
enter  the  United  States.  It  is  a  nation- 
wide problem  and  it  must  be  attacked 
by  all  of  us. 

This  amendment  makes  a  start  and 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  follow  through  to 
make  sure  that  it  is  only  a  start.  We 
will  never  completely  eliminate  illegal 
drugs  or  illegal  drug  trafficking  from 
this  country.  However,  if  we  can  make 
it  difficult  enough  to  cause  many  to 
decide  the  risk  is  too  high,  then  we 
have  made  real  progress.  I  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  goal  of  this  Congress; 
it  is  certainly  my  goal. 

Thank  you.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  is  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  415)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MO.  41« 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCunsl 
propoaet  an  amendment  numbered  416. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  M,  on  line  23.  insert  before  the 
period  the  following: 

".  of  which  not  to  exceed  $30,000  shall  be 
available  to  pave  the  street  and  to  build  the 
sidewalk  and  curb  In  front  of  the  BLM  dis- 
trict office  in  Worland.  Wyoming" 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  result  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  through  Senator 
Wallop  with  respect  to  the  paving  of  a 
street  in  front  of  the  BLM  office  in  a 
city  in  Wyoming. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  be  adopted. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  debate,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (No.  416)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mx.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MO.  STs,  ruamaa  MOBincATioii 

Mr.  McCLURE.  BSr.  President,  if  I 
may  direct  an  inquiry  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  earlier  today  on  amend- 
ment No.  372,  we  listed  certain  States 
in  which  action  should  be  banned  with 
respect  to  the  Land  Interchange  Pro- 
gram. The  Senators  from  North 
Dakota  have  asked  that  their  States 
be  added  to  that  list  in  that  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  manager  of  the  bill  prefer 
that  I  do  that  by  separate  amendment 
or  ask  unanimous  consent  to  modify 
the  amendment  passed  earlier? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  in  response  to  the  request  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  ask  for  unani- 
mous consent  for  a  modification. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  amendment 
No.  372  earlier  added  be  modified  by 
the  addition  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  to  the  list.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  other  amendment. 

AMXIRtMSirr  RO.  417 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections  in 
HJl.  2577,  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  endlns  on 
September  30. 1985) 

Mr.  HATFIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  the  committee 
amendment  containing  technical 
amendments  that  have  been  cleared 

on  both  sides  of  the  aisle^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  dei^  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Haitixld] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  417. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  the  word  "fur- 
ther". 

On  page  15.  line  13,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  Une  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
",  to  be  derived  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury"." 

On  page  55,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  center  head  "Mountrail  County  Pai^ 
North  DakoU". 

On  page  55,  Une  6,  Insert  "(a)"  before  the 
word  "Section". 

On  page  56.  line  24.  strike  the  word  "Act" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section". 
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On  page  57.  before  line  1,  insert  the  center 
head  "Transfer  of  Federal  Townsites". 

On  page  S7.  line  1,  insert  "(aXl)"  before 
the  word  "Except". 

On  pace  57.  line  23.  strike  "MFPn»-2E" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1CFP118-2E1". 

On  page  58.  line  22.  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  6,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59.  line  11,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section <a)". 

On  page  59,  line  13,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  22,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  60,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  the  words 
"this  paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subaecUon  (a)". 

On  page  U,  inunedlately  after  line  22, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  page  76,  lines  7 
through  IS,  and  thereafter  strike  out  lines  7 
through  15  on  page  76. 

On  page  120,  immediately  after  line  5, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  lines  18 
through  25,  and  therafter  strike  out  lines  18 
through  25. 

On  page  69,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  22,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  60,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  the  words 
"this  paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)". 

On  page  88,  immediately  after  line  22, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  page  76.  lines  7 
through  15.  and  thereafter  strike  out  lines  7 
through  15  on  page  76. 

On  page  120,  immediately  after  line  5, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  lines  18 
through  25.  and  therafter  strike  out  lines  18 
through  25. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Blr.  President, 
these  are  amendments  that  have  been 
cleared.  They  are  technical  amend- 
ments changing  the  page  number  and 
changing  the  parts  of  speech  to 
comply  with  some  of  the  changes  in 
thebllL 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  technical  amendments  that  have 
been  cleared  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESn^INO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (No.  417)  was 
agreed  to. 

CALLIPOUS  LOCKS  Ain>  DAM 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  biU.  H.R. 
2577,  contains  authorization  for  25 
new  water  projects,  Including  the  Gal- 
lipolis  locks  and  dam  on  the  Ohio 
River.  We  are  not  considering  these 
projects  for  the  first  time  today.  The 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  continuing  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  648,  contained  the 
same  list  of  25  projects. 

Nothing  has  changed  since  that  time 
to  make  these  projects,  and  Galllpolis 


in  pi^icular,  less  necessary  or  urgent. 
In  tskt,  quite  the  opposite  is  true.  The 
GallajoUs  locks  and  dam,  for  example, 
is  azu  aging,  dangerous,  inefficient  and 
obsolete  structure  which  needs  to  be 
replaced  immediately.  I  have  spoken 
on  tl  lis  subject  many  times,  but  I  will 
reiterate  briefly  that  Otdlipolls  is  the 
only  facility  on  a  900-mile  stretch  of 
the  Ohio  River  that  does  not  have  a 
main  lock  chamber  measuring  1,200 
feet  In  length.  The  main  chamber  at 
GallJ  ?oli8  is  only  one-half  the  size  of 
mod<  m  locks  in  use  elsewhere  on  the 
river]  Barge  operators  must  break 
their'  larger  tows  into  several  smaller 
segmpnts  in  order  to  pass  through 
thes4  inefficient  locks.  Consequently, 
Oall%>olls  has  become  an  expensive, 
time^nsuming  bottleneck  for  com- 
merce on  the  Ohio  River. 

The  lock  chambers  at  Oalllpolis  are 
exceftionally  busy.  There  were  4,042 
commercial  trips  through  the  cham- 
bers Qast  year,  carrying  a  total  of  37 
million  tons  of  products.  Because  of 
the  bottleneck  at  Gallipolis,  these 
commercial  operations  sustained  a 
total  of  15,475  hours  in  delays  last 
year  alone.  These  delays  are  a  burden 
to  the  American  people  in  terms  of  in- 
creased shipping  costs  and  lost  Jobs 
due  to  shipping  delays  which,  in  some 
cases;  can  make  certain  products  un- 
competitive with  those  produced  else- 
wheib- 

Gallipolis  is  a  dangerous  facility  be- 
cause of  its  location  on  a  l>end  in  the 
river.  The  proposed  project  would  con- 
strud  new,  larger  locks  in  a  channel 
through  the  river  bend,  thereby 
straightening  the  approach  to  the 
chambers. 

Tt^  proposed  Oalllpolis  project  has 
a  beaefit-to-cost  ratio  of  11.3  to  1;  so. 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the 
merits  of  this  new  facility.  At  an  ap- 
propriations hearing  on  Febniary  20, 
1985,  I  asked  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Dawson  and  his  staff  what  the 
anntlal  project  benefits  for  the  pro- 
pose^ Gallipolis  project  would  be.  The 
corps'  response  was  that  Oalllpolis 
woulo  produce  an  average  of  |173  mil- 
lion in  benefits  each  and  every  year. 
These  recurring  yearly  project  bene- 
fits for  outweigh  the  projected  one- 
time' estimated  project  cost  of  $370 
million  for  the  construction  of  two 
new  lock  chambers  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  existing  dam. 

Sofne  in  the  administration  have 
argued  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  water  projects.  We 
need  to  save  money,  they  say.  If  Gal- 
lipolis is  delayed,  if  some  form  of 
projfct  authorization  is  not  passed  in 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
work  on  this  project  will  cease  this 
sumaier.  Then  the  administration  will 
save,  perhaps,  $4.5  million  in  design 
and  land  acquisition  costs  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  the  American  people 
will  lose  $173  million  in  project  bene- 
fits. .  Clearly  and  such  savings  would 
actuiilly  be  a  severe  loss. 
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Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  over- 
whelming] merits  favoring  immediate 
constnictlDn  of  the  Gallipolis  project 
and  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  previ- 
ously voted  to  support  these  same  25 
projects  which  are  considering  today,  I 
believe  and  have  every  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  again  approve  the  in- 
clusion of  these  projects.  In  closing,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hatfield,  and  the 
ranking  pemocratic  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Water  Development  Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee,  Senator 
JoBHSTON,  for  their  very  diligent  ef- 
forts and  fairness  in  their  recommen- 
dations which  are  reflected  in  this  bill 
today. 

SUPPU^CKIITAI.  ASSISTAHCB  TO  I8SAKL 

•  Mr.  E4GLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  that  the  committee  bill  includes 
the  full  $1.5  billion  in  supplemental 
aid  for  Israel  which  was  authorized  by 
this  body  on  May  14.  Israel  needs  and 
should  receive  the  supplemental  aid. 
But  it  is  essential  that  as  we  provide 
the  aid  we  do  all  we  can  to  cooperate 
with  and  assist  the  Israeli  Government 
as  it  seeb^  to  put  its  economic  house  in 
order.       | 

As  we  move  to  approve  this  supple- 
mental appropriation,  I  believe  it  is  in- 
structive to  review  the  evolution  of  Is- 
rael's ecofiomic  difficulties.  By  every 
analysis,  the  roots  of  the  present  diffi- 
culty can  be  traced  to  the  1973  war 
and  the  huge  debts  resulting  from  the 
heavy  poJBtwar  borrowing.  The  1973 
Yom  KipBur  war  cost  Israel  $10  billion 
plus— thejequivalent  of  its  entire  ONP 
for  that  year.  Defense  expenditures 
and  defense  imports  soared  from  a  his- 
torical average  of  22  percent  of  Israel's 
ONP  to  32.7  percent  In  1974,  and  34 
percent  in  1975;  $7.8  billion  of  Israel's 
$24  billloii  debt  is  owed  to  the  United 
States  for  postwar  rebuilding  and  sub- 
sequent military  purchases. 

That  backgroimd,  albeit  brief  and  in- 
complete, brings  us  to  Israel's  current 
economic  dilemma.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  9f  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcomntfttee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
Mr.  iHOu^,  whether  or  not  it  is  his 
view  that  the  3-year  Israeli  adventure 
in  Lebanpn  greatly  exacerbated  the 
underlying  difficulties  in  the  Israeli 
economyfis  it  not  true  that  the  3-year 
Israeli  occupation  of  southern  Leba- 
non has  4ost  Israel  $1.2  million  a  day? 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Clearly  the  Israeli  in- 
vasion of  Lebanon  is  a  major  factor  in 
Israel's  present  economic  dilemma,  but 
I  would  Buggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  that  the  prob- 
lems are  far  more  deep-seated.  In  the 
past  10  y^ars,  three  severe  blows  have 
been  delivered  to  the  Israeli  economy. 

First,  t  le  cost  of  petroleum  sharply 
increased  following  the  return  of  the 
Sinai  an(  its  oil  to  Egypt  under  the 
terms  of  Ithe  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1979. 
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The  cost  of  energy  imports  have  In- 
creased from  $100  million  in  1972  to 
$1.5  billion  in  1984. 

Second,  defense  spending  has  grown 
from  $1.5  billion  annually  in  1972  to  $5 
billion  today.  To  maintain  its  own  de- 
terrent and  defense  capability  in  the 
face  of  an  enormous  Arab  buildup,  fi- 
nanced both  by  petrodollars  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  Israel  was  fort%d  to 
increase  its  defense  expenditures  four- 
fold. This  increase  could  not  be  met 
with  current  revenues;  Israel  was  com- 
pelled to  borrow  to  live. 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  not  mere 
coincidence  that  Israel  finds  herself 
today  spending  nearly  one-half  of  the 
Government  budget  on  debt  servicing 
and  that  she  is  confronted  today  by 
Arab  forces  which  have  increased 
their  arms  spending  by  700  percent 
since  1972.  It  is  not  mere  coincidence 
that  Israel  has  become  indebted  while 
the  four  largest  importers  of  arms  in 
the  world  are  all  Arab  countries- 
Libya,  Syria,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Iraq. 

This  third  factor,  the  heavy  debt 
burden  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  already  touched  on.  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  most  severe  of  the 
blows  which  have  been  dealt  to  the  Is- 
raeli economy  over  the  past  10  years. 
Gradually,  incrementally,  of  necessity, 
Israel  has  mortgaged  control  over  her 
economy  to  her  creditors,  the  largest 
of  whom  is  the  United  States.  The  ac- 
cumulated debt,  arising  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  matching  arms  purchases  of 
her  adversaries,  has  diminished  the 
national  sovereignty  Israel  has  fought 
so  courageously  to  defend.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  debt— large  amounts  of 
principal  to  be  repaid  at  high  interest 
rates  for  a  protracted  period— under- 
mines the  Government's  ability  to  deal 
with  the  current  crisis. 
•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  analysis  of  the  economic 
crisis,  and  wonder  if  we  could  pursue  a 
bit  farther  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  this  supplemental  aid  is 
to  be  provided  to  IsraeL 

The  committee-reported  bill  makes 
clear  that  the  first  installment  of  this 
2-year  package  of  $750  million  is  to  be 
disbursed  within  30  dasrs  of  enactment 
of  the  supplemental  bill,  but  both  the 
bill  and  its  accompanying  report  are 
silent  as  to  disbursement  of  the  re- 
maining $750  million. 

As  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  knows, 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  for- 
eign policy  issues  upon  which  I  dis- 
agree with  the  administration  with 
varying  degrees  of  vehemence.  But  if 
there  is  one  area  where  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration is  doing  a  good  Job,  it  is 
with  respect  to  Israel.  Secretary 
Shultz  appointed  a  distinguished  team 
of  economic  advisers,  including  Dr. 
Stanley  Fischer,  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  MIT,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Stein, 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  imder  President  Nixon,  to 
work  with  the  Israelis  to  devise  mean- 
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ingf ul  economic  reforms  to  repair  Isra- 
el's fundamental  economic  problems. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Stein,  in  his  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs: 

VA.  aid  cannot  be  a  substitute  for  an  ef- 
fective program  and  should  not  precede  its 
adoption.  A  decision  to  provide  supplemen- 
tal aid  before  the  program  has  been  estab- 
lished can  only  weaken  the  sense  of  urgency 
about  devel<wing  the  program.  Initiation  of 
the  needed  program  would  be  deferred,  pos- 
sibly untU  some  future  crisis.  For  the  VA.  to 
encourage  this  would  not  be  helpful  to 
Israel. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  sufficient,  either 
for  ita  own  policy  proeeases  or  for  its  exter- 
nal relations,  for  the  Government  of  tsrael 
simply  to  announce  a  program,  however 
promising  the  program  may  be.  Steps  for  as- 
suring execution  of  the  program  should  be 
taken,  and  milestones  «u«iywH«y  for  meas- 
uring performance.  For  example,  as  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  Imel.  BCr.  Modal, 
has  suggested,  quarterly  targets  could  be  set 
for  carrying  out  the  annual  budget. 

In  oognizaDce  of  such  a  program,  with 
plans  for  its  execution,  the  U.8.  might  pro- 
vide supplemental  aid  with  some  confidence 
that  it  would  be  temporary.  Such  aid 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  disbursed  In  in- 
stallments in  the  light  of  evidence  that  the 
program  which  Justified  it  was  h^at  carried 
out.  There  should  be  continuing  dose  work- 
ing relations  betweoi  economic  officials  of 
the  two  governments,  and  that  wOl  require 
a  good  understanding  from  our  side  of  the 
nature  of  their  problems  and  from  their  side 
of  the  nature  of  our  interests.  As  I  have 
been  able  to  observe  the  cooperation  of  the 
two  sides  in  dinnwaing  economic  policy  in 
the  past  year,  I  believe  that  the  basis  for 
such  understanding  exists. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  assure 
me  that  the  Committee  bill's  silence 
on  the  disbursement  of  the  second  in- 
stallment will  allow  the  administration 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  fiscal  year  1986  compo- 
nent of  the  package  to  continue  its 
consultation  with  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  work  out  an  effective 
economic  stabilization  and  recovery 
program?  

•  Mr.  INOUTE.  Yes,  I  can  make  that 
assurance  to  my  friend  from  MissourL 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Senate  bill, 
the  administration  can  disburse  the 
$750  million  for  fiscal  year  1986  over 
the  courae  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  install- 
ments if  it  chooses,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Stein,  on  the  basis  of  economic 
performance. 

•  Mr.  EAOELTON.  I  appreciate  that 
assurance  from  my  good  frirad  from 
HawaU.  I  reiterate  my  belief  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  Israel  insti- 
tute these  economic  reforms  rather 
than  rely  on  increased  U.S.  assistance 
over  the  long  term. 

Israel  has  pledged  to  do  the  follow- 
ing. 

PHrst.  the  Government  will  adopt  an 
inflation  target  as  a  commitment  for 
fiscal  year  1985-66  with  an  agreement 
of  the  social  partners. 

Second,  the  budget  targets  will  be 
specified  in  real  sheckel  terms  for  each 
quarter— dollar  totals  for  each  quarter 


plus  monthly  targets,  will  be  provided 
as  suK>lementary  information. 

Third,  the  budget  law  will  be  passed. 

Fourth,  the  Bank  of  Israel  law  wiU 
be  passed.  i 

Fifth,  the  Bank  of  Israel  will  accept 
the  Government's  inflation  target  as 
its  policy  goaL 

Sixth,  the  Bank  of  Israel  will  con- 
duct monetary  policy  in  accord  with 
the  inflation  target  using  M-7  as  its 
target,  and  M-2  as  its  operating  target 
for  policy. 

Seventh,  the  effective  real  exchange 
rate  will  not  be  ^predated. 

Eaghth.  the  Government  will  express 
its  intention  to  make  Government 
debt  tradable. 

Ninth,  the  Government  wiU  express 
its  intention  to  reduce  the  control  and 
subsidation  of  credit. 

Tenth,  the  Government's  intention 
to  reform  the  TAM  system  will  be  un- 
derstood. 

More  may  be  needed.  But.  at  least,  a 
beginning  has  been  made. 

We  should  assure  that  Congress  does 
nothing  to  undermine  this  beginning. 
•  BCr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  would  provide  additional 
resources  to  enhance  the  number  and 
quality  of  drug  investigations  and  to 
train  professionals  in  the  identifica- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  As  founder  and  cochair- 
man  of  the  Senate  children's  caucus 
and  as  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Children.  Fami- 
lies, Drugs,  and  Alcoholism.  I  would 
hope  that  a  good  part  of  these  addi- 
tional resources  would  be  used  to  curb 
youth  substance  abuse. 

Last  year,  the  Connecticut  Associa- 
tion for  Human  Services  and  the 
Junior  League  of  Hartford  released  a 
book  entitled:  "Growing  Up  At  Risk  In 
Connecticut."  One  of  the  risk  factors 
highlighted  was  substance  abuse.  In 
1981,  for  example,  one  out  of  every 
five  people  arrested  for  narcotics-relat- 
ed offenses  in  Connecticut  was  a  child. 
Last  year,  close  to  one  of  every  four 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  my  State  admitted  to  drinking  alco- 
hol at  least  once  a  week.  And  today, 
drug  and  alcohol-related  motor  vehicle 
accidents  remain  the  chief  cause  of 
death  among  Connecticut  teenagers. 

Last  Month.  I  learned  first-hand 
about  the  pressing  problem  of  drug 
abuse  by  young  people  in  my  State  of 
Connecticut.  I  met  with  a  group  of  un- 
dercover law  enforcement  officers  who 
took  me  to  a  dty— a  typical  Connecti- 
cut town— where  I  observed  cocaine 
"car  hops"  providing  curb  service  to 
buyers  of  illegal  drugs.  I  talked  to  a 
14-year-oId  boy  in  Norwalk  who  told 
me  he  started  drinking  at  age  8,  and  a 
14-year-old  girl  who  had  abused  alco- 
hol, marijuana,  uppers,  downers,  co- 
caine, angel  dust,  and  IjSD  before  un- 
dergoing treatment. 
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Unfortunately,  such  histories  of 
childhood  drug  abuse  are  not  isolated. 
National  surveys  Indicate  that  one 
child  of  every  three  in  this  country 
has  been  irtoxlcated  by  alcohol  or 
other  drugs  before  reaching  age  11. 

There  is  hope  in  the  midst  of  these 
grim  statistics,  hope  presented  by  a 
wide  range  of  prevention  programs. 
Several  nationwide  studies  indicate  a 
drop  in  youth  drug  abuse  over  the  past 
decade  due  to  prevention  efforts. 

In  my  State  of  Connecticut  I  have 
visited  prevention  programs.  I  sat  in  a 
kindergarten  classroom  in  West  Hart- 
ford, watching  a  teacher  use  puppets 
to  teach  preschoolers  about  the  dan- 
gers of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  I  have 
spoken  with  high  school  students  in 
Monroe  who  counsel  yoimger  students 
about  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  and  to 
teenagers  in  Darien  who  perform  skits 
to  teach  their  peers  about  the  same 
problem. 

Investing  in  prevention  programs 
such  as  those  I  have  visited  in  my 
State  of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the 
most  cost-effective  ways  to  curb  youth 
substance  abuse.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  target  further  resources  on  preven- 
tion efforts  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  appro- 
priations in  this  legislation  designed  to 
assist  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration in  t4irkling  the  youth  sub- 
stance abuse  problem  on  another 
front.  The  work  or  law  enforcement 
officials  trying  to  reduce  both  the 
supply  and  demand  of  illegal  drugs  is 
critical.  Support  for  improved  law  en- 
forcement comes  none  too  soon.  Like- 
wise, additional  support  for  training 
professionals  who  must  identify  and 
treat  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  victims  is 
necessary  indeed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
these  provisions  aimed  at  curbing 
youth  substance  abuse.* 

IHTKRTII  PROJKCT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Secretary  of  Energy  and 
the  slgnatcrs  to  the  memorandimi  of 
understanding  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  provision 
on  the  Third  AC  Intertie  Project  in 
Chapter  IV  of  HJl.  2577.  All  con- 
cerned parties  have  worked  construc- 
tively to  forge  an  agreement  which 
allows  the  construction  of  the  Third 
500  kV  AC  line  previously  authorized 
by  Public  Law  98-360.  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriation 
Act  of  1985. 

We  look  forward  to  the  project  par- 
ticipants moving  expenditiously  to  fi- 
nalize the  necessary  preconstruction 
work.  This  will  include  completing  en- 
vironmental studies,  solidlf  jrlng  financ- 
ing, and  obtaining  necessary  permits 
and  approvals  from  appropriate  regu- 
latory bodies. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
aware  of  the  interest  of  a  number  of 
these  regulatory  bodies,  some  of  which 


wOl  bel  required  to  examine  investor 
owned  utility  contributions  before  de- 
ciding whether  to  issue  necessary  cer- 
tificatee  of  public  convenience  and  ne- 
cessity. This  sort  of  review  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  welcomed. 

I  expect  that  all  regulatory  and 
permit  review  will  be  completed  expe- 
ditiously and  without  linkage  to  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  (BPA) 
wholesale  power  rates,  transmission 
rates,  or  transmission  access.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  has  previously  as- 
sured qs  in  a  letter  of  February  4, 1985 
that  the  memorandum  did  not  in  any 
way  aljrect  these  and  other  BPA  au- 
thorities and  policies.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  correspond- 
ence iqto  the  RaooRD.  It  is  clear  that 
these  Blatters  should  not  become  bar- 
gaining chips  in  the  regulatory  proc- 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECOR4  as  foUows: 

I  U.S.  Sbrate, 

CoiaaTTEE  OH  Affkofkiatiors. 
W(uhinaton,  DC,  January  31, 198S. 
Hon.  EHarALD  Paul  Hodkl, 
Secretaftf  of  Entm. 
Department  ofEnem,  Washington,  DC. 

Dbab  Don:  On  December  34, 1985,  you  for- 
warded to  Congress  a  draft  Memorandum  of 
Understlindlng  (MOU)  negotiated  by  major 
Callfontfa  utilities  that  intend  to  partici- 
pate in  the  construction  of  the  third  AC  Pa- 
cific Niathwest-Pacific  Southwest  Intertie 
line. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  on  your  efforts  in  facili- 
tating this  agreement  which  represents  a 
tremenc^ous  opportimity  for  both  regions. 
Signlf ic^t  mutual  benefits  from  increase  of 
intertie  jcmMcity  will  be  forthcoming,  and 
aU  participants  may  look  forward  to  sharing 
in  these  benefits.  However,  it  is  important 
to  emphasize  tliat  Pacific  Southwest  utili- 
ties are  not  forced  to  purchase  and  Pacific 
Northwest  utilities  are  not  forced  to  aeU  re- 
sources against  their  interest.  While  region- 
al interdependence  is  f  acUltated,  regional  in- 
depend«ice  is  also  assured. 

On  this  latter  point,  I  have  had  numerous 
Inquirlei  seeking  aasuranee  that  the  MOU 
and  relied  dlaeuaaions  are  to  be  Interpreted 
in  a  m^mer  consistent  with  BPA's  existing 
authorifles  and  policies  respecting  rates  and 
the  Intertie,  Including  Canadian 
would  appear  to  be  the  intent 
of  the  IkOU.  Am  you  are  aware,  many  mem- 
bers of  Congreai  are  on  Record  as  supporting 
the  adobtion  and  implementation  of  BPA's 
near-teon  Intertie  Access  Policy.  I  would  ap- 
preciated the  Department's  further  assur- 
ance th^t  my  Interpretation  of  the  MOU  la 


correct 
preted 
andpol 


this 


that  It  in  no  way  Is  to  be  inter- 
impinglng  on  these  authorities 

you  for  your  prompt  attention  to 
Iter, 
rely, 

Mabx  O.  Hattzklo, 

Oiairman. 


TBI  Skiraxt  or  EmaoT, 
Wathington,  DC,  February  4, 198S. 
Hon.  Miuc  O.  Hattizld, 
U.S.Setate. 
Waahtn  Hon.  DC 

DiAB  Mabx:  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter  v  February  1.  198S,  regarding  the 
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Memorandun  of  Understanding  (MOU)  on 
the  third  600  kV  AC  line,  which  Congress 
authorised  id  Title  III  of  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Appropriation  Act  for 
Fiscal  Year  1985.  I  agree  that  It  provides  a 
landmark  optertunity  for  interregional  co- 
operation and  that  significant  mutual  bene- 
fits can  aocrae  to  both  the  Pacific  South- 
west (PSW)  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
(PNW).  I 

Tour  interpretation  of  the  MOU  Is  the 
same  as  ours^  The  Department  of  Energy's 
underatanding  In  reviewing  and  forwarding 
the  draft  MQU  to  Congress  was  that  each 
region,  the  PeW  and  the  PNW  respectively, 
must  decide  tjie  sales  or  purchases  that  is  In 
their  own  best  interest.  Further,  the  MOU 
should  not  be  read  as  impinging  upon  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration  (BPA)  au- 
thorities and  policies  respecting  rates  and 
Intertie  access. 

With  respeet  to  extrareglonal  access,  the 
BPA's  near  term  Intertie  Access  Policy  pro- 
vides access  %o  C^anadlan  utilities  when  ca- 
pacity is  not  lotherwiae  subscribed  by  PNW 
utilities.  I  understand  that  BPA  has  offered 
and  continued  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
greater  accesf  if  agreement  by  exrareglonal 
utilities  can  ^e  reached  on  Improved  coordi- 
nation between  the  Canadian  and  PNW 
power  systems.  This  policy  and  continuing 
effort  is  con^stent  with  the  MOU,  but  not 
otherwise  affected  by  it. 

The  Department  is  also  aware  that  the 
proper  level  and  design  of  BPA  rates  for 
sales  of  non-flrm  power  to  PSW  utilities  are 
currently  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  at  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conunlssion.  It 
is  not  our  intent  that  the  MOU  should 
affect  or  be  affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
proceeding.    I 

I  trust  that  this  clarifies  the  Department's 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  MOU  and 
the  Issues  you  raised. 
Sincerely, 

Dohais  Paul  Hodkl. 

Mr.  HAT^TELD.  In  authorizing  the 
line,  Congress'  message  was  clear  It 
said  that  if  the  third  AC  line  provides 
mutual  cost^  and  benefits  to  the  Pacif- 
ic Northweft  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west, that  it  should  be  promptly  built. 
That  Is  wh)r  Congress  authorized  the 
Secretary  xi  act  individually,  if  neces- 
sary, to  coiiiplete  the  project.  That  is 
also  why  Congress  directed  the  Secre- 
tary to  procjeed  independently  with  re- 
maining interested  entitles  if  a  portion 
of  the  project  remains  unsubscribed 
after  reasonable  efforts  to  obtain 
sponsors  should  fail. 

The  provsions  of  Public  Law  98-360 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
ceed independently  are  not  affected  by 
passage  of  the  amendment  currently 
before  us.  The  provision  in  H.R.  2577, 
as  modified  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Comn^ttee,  leaves  intact  Public 
Law  98-360  and  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority imcler  the  law.  That  authority 
can  be  exercised  through  the  memo- 
randum of  understanding.  I  again  con- 
gratulate aU  those  who  played  such  a 
constructive  role  in  making  the  memo- 
randum po^lble. 

dmSVA  OR-THX-LAKX 

Mr.  OLEiTN.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  this  bill  is 
well  aware  >f  my  Interest  in  the  small 
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boat  harbor  at  Geneva-on-the-Lake, 
Ohio.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  hearings  and 
through  numerous  letters. 

I  would  not  be  so  interested  in  this 
matter  if  it  were  Just  another  water 
project.  However,  this  is  a  low-cost, 
vital  economic  development  project 
with  substantial  cost  sharing. 

The  Geneva  project  has  been  au- 
thorized since  1965.  The  total  cost  is 
approximately  $14  million,  with  the 
Federal  share  of  $4.4  million  and  the 
State  share  approximately  110  million. 
At  this  time,  I  am  requesting  $1  mil- 
lion be  added  to  the  1985  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  a  construction 
start  at  Geneva-on-the-Lake. 

The  Importance  of  this  project  is  not 
reflected  in  its  cost.  The  importance  of 
this  project  can  be  seen  in  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  it  can  bring  to  a  dis- 
tressed area  in  Northeastern  Ohio. 
The  Geneva  project  is  located  in  Ash- 
tabula County,  which  is  suffering 
from  an  official  unemployment  rate  of 
13  percent.  An  investment  in  this 
smaU  boat  harbor  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  the  impetus  for 
this  revitallzation  effort. 

A  small  boat  harbor  at  Geneva-on- 
the-Lake  will  encoiu*age  sport  fishing 
and  tourism  in  the  area.  It  will  im- 
prove property  values  and  encourage 
Investment  in  a  variety  of  recreation 
related  Improvements.  These  invest- 
ments and  improvements  will  translate 
directly  into  Jobs  for  Ohio.  When  con- 
sidering these  potential  benefits,  the 
funding  level  becomes  Increasingly  in- 
significant. 

This  is  not  a  Just  a  Federal  project. 
The  Geneva  small  boat  harbor  enjoys 
the  active  support  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  State  has  already  set  aside 
$8  million  in  its  capital  Improvements 
budget  for  the  Geneva  project.  This 
appears  to  meet  the  administration's 
desire  for  significant  local  cost  shar- 
ing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  aware  of  the 
administration's  opposition  to  recrea- 
tion projects. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  aware  of  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
administration  on  this  point.  However, 
the  Geneva  project  is  more  than  a 
recreation  project,  it  also  provide  im- 
portant safety  benefits  for  boaters  on 
Lake  Erie. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  may  not  be 
aware  of  this,  but  a  storm  can  turn  a 
large  but  relatively  shallow  Lake  Erie 
into  a  very  dangerous  body  of  water  hi 
no  time  at  all.  These  storms  present  a 
very  real  danger  to  pleasure  boaters 
who  may  be  on  the  lake  with  no 
harbor  of  refuge  nearby.  Presently 
there  is  26  miles  of  Lake  Erie  coast 
line,  east  of  Cleveland,  which  is  not 
served  by  a  harbor  of  refuge.  A  small 


boat  harbor  at  GenevaK>n-the-Lake 
will  provide  that  necessary  harbor  of 
refuge. 

I  believe  the  committee  members 
can  see  that  this  project  is  more  than 
Just  a  water  proJ««t.  It  is  an  economic 
development  and  boater  safety  project 
with  substantial  cost  sharing  by  the 
State  of  Ohio.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  Senate  Appn^rlations  Com- 
mittee will  recede  to  the  House  recom- 
mendations and  supply  $1  million  for 
a  construction  start  at  Geneva-on-the- 
Lake  small  boat  harbor  project 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  makes  a  good  case,  and  I  would 
like  to  assure  him  that  I  wlU  give  his 
request  every  consideration  when  this 
issue  comes  before  the  Senate-House 
Conference  Committee. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  strongly  support  the  appropriation 
of  funds  to  initiate  construction  of  the 
Geneva-on-the-Lake  harbor  of  refuge 
project  in  Geneva.  OH. 

This  $9.8  million  project  is  the  State 
of  Ohio's  highest  water  development 
priority.  In  demonstration  of  this  fact, 
the  Ohio  Legislature  recently  appro- 
priated $6.62  million  to  pay  for  the 
State's  50-percent  non-Federal  cost 
share. 

The  State  also  agreed  to  pay  for  all 
the  ancillary  facilities,  includhig  boat 
ramps,  parking  areas,  fuel  pumps, 
docks,  and  berthing  areas,  et  cetera. 

In  short,  to  match  the  total  Federal 
investment  of  $4.7  million,  of  which 
only  $1  million  is  needed  this  year,  the 
State  plans  to  provide  approximately 
$9  million  to  build  this  project.  In  my 
view,  this  is  a  reasonable  cost-sharing 
arrangement. 

Mr.  President,  this  project  dates 
back  to  1945.  Section  6  of  Public  Law 
79-14  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  conduct  examinations  of  Lake  Erie 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  har- 
bors of  refuge  for  boaters.  Because  of 
its  shallow  depth,  and  its  oblong 
shape.  Lake  Erie  was  then,  and  contin- 
ues to  be.  notorious  for  its  sudden  vio- 
lent storms.  Every  year,  hundreds  of 
boaters  get  caught  in  these  storms, 
and.  regrettably,  refuge  harbors  are 
few  and  far  between. 

In  fact,  there  are  26  miles  of  coast- 
line between  Ashtabula.  OH  and  Fair- 
port  Harbor.  OH  in  which  there  is  no 
harbor  of  refuge.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  to  be  in  a  sailboat,  or 
even  in  a  large  fishing  boat,  in  the 
middle  of  a  Lake  Erie  storm.  26  miles 
from  the  nearest  harbor,  is  to  be  in  a 
very  dangerous  situation,  indeed. 

The  corps,  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  of  Ohio,  concluded  that  a  refuge 
harbor  should  be  constructed  in 
Geneva,  approximately  midway  be- 
tween Ashtabula  and  Fairport  Harbor. 
The  project  was  authorized  in  1970. 
and  to  date,  the  corps  has  spent  nearly 
$1  million  completing  the  planning 
and  design  work. 


Now  that  the  project  is  ready  to  be 
constructed,  the  administration  re- 
fuses to  request  the  funds.  The  Offlce 
of  Management  and  Budget  offers  the 
rimsy  pretext  that  Geneva-on-the- 
Lake  is  a  recreation  project,  and  there- 
fore, should  be  paid  for  by  the  State. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  Geneva- 
on-the-Lake  is  a  boating  safety 
project. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  m*Tim>g<n||r 
safety  that  Congress  passed  the 
harbor  of  refuge  legislation  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing boating  safety  that  the 
Geneva-on-the-Lake  project  was  un- 
dertaken by  the  corps  in  1970. 

Mr.  President  this  is  a  needed 
project. 

It  is  ready  for  construction  this  year. 

And,  the  State  of  Ohio  has  already 
appropriated  fimds  to  pay  for  over 
half  of  it. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  project. 

THE  POKT  PKK  TOWmnX 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  In  the  1930's,  the 
VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  built 
the  town  of  Fort  Peck  to  house  work- 
ers who  were  building  the  fV>rt  Peck 
Dam  along  the  BCissouri  River. 

For  years,  this  work  force  was 
needed  to  operate  the  dam.  It  made 
sense  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintJtin  the  townsite. 

But  eventually,  conditions  changed. 
The  local  economy  grew  up— it  diversi- 
fied. People  living  in  Fort  Peck  no 
longer  Just  worked  at  the  dam.  They 
commuted  to  Jobs  in  other  towns. 

By  the  1970's,  It  became  apparent 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  no  longer 
needed  to  operate  me  town.  And  the 
local  residents  were  calling  for  the 
right  to  own  their  houses  and  control 
their  own  destiny. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  first  drew 
up  plans  to  pull  out  of  Fort  Peck  in 
the  mid- 1970's.  Those  plans  have  been 
in  the  woiics  ever  since. 

Finally,  earlier  this  year,  the  corps 
decided  to  classify  the  townsite  as  sur- 
plus Government  property  and  pro- 
pose to  have  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration put  the  town  on  the  auc- 
tion block. 

I  believed  this  proposal  was  the 
wrong  approach.  In  an  auction  situa- 
tion, the  town  would  be  sold  off  in 
tracts.  Some  of  the  tracts  would  be 
turned  over  to  private  hands,  but 
others,  which  no  one  wanted,  would 
continue  to  be  Federal  Government 
property. 

This  approach  would  cause  more 
harm  than  good. 

That  is  why  I  and  my  (wlleagues 
from  North  and  South  Dakota,  who 
have  townsites  in  similar  situations. 
have  pushed  for  legislation  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  trans- 
fer ownership  of  Port  Peck  from  the 
corps  to  local  residents.  The  town 
would   not   be   classified   as  surplus 
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property  and  would  not  go  on  the  auc- 
tion block. 

I  believe  this  transfer  Is  the  most  or- 
derly and  cost-effective  way  to  turn 
Port  PeA  over  to  the  local  residents. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  address  all  of  the  con- 
cerns of  Montanans  living  in  Fort 
Peek  and  may  cause  some  confusion 
regarding  those  areas  adjacent  to  the 
town. 

Fort  Peck  is  located  entirely  on  the 
Charles  Bd.  RusseU  WUdlife  Refuge, 
which  is  managed  by  the  UJ3.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  corps,  in  defining  the  townsite 
area,  has  not  adequately  considered 
the  possibility  of  future  expansion. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  townsite  mm>.  developed  by 
the  corps  and  referred  to  in  our  bill. 
does  not  include  all  of  the  public  fa- 
cilities necessary  to  make  the  town 
viable.  Specifically.  I  am  told  a  water 
supply  tank  and  water  supply  pump 
station  have  not  been  included  in  the 
townsite. 

Now.  I  am  not  sure  if  these  areas 
should  or  should  not  be  included  as 
part  of  the  townsite.  The  corps  is  plan- 
ning to  meet  with  the  townspeople  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  this  and 
other  issues. 

The  language  in  the  bill  includes  the 
core  areas  of  the  town.  It  is  my  hope 
that  you  will  continue  to  support  it. 

Will  the  Chairman  work  with  me  in 
the  future  to  insure  that  the  area  fi- 
nally transferred  to  the  townspeople 
provides  areas  necessary  to  allow  for 
town  growth  and  that  all  appurte- 
nances necessary  to  operate  the  town 
are  made  available  to  the  townspeo- 
ple? 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  corps  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  people  of  Fort  Peck  to  insure 
the  development  of  a  workable  town. 

Should  the  corps  and  the  townspeo- 
ple come  to  agreement  on  additional 
areas  surrounding  Fort  Peck.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  will  work  with  you  to 
assist  in  the  transfer  of  those  lands  to 
the  local  townspeople.» 

•  Bflr.  BAUCUS.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  your  assistance  in  this  impor- 
tant matter.  I  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship you  have  shown  in  working  for  a 
fair  and  equitable  resolution  of  this 
matter.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  being  considered  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  an  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  I  sponsored 
last  session,  namely,  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Federal  Challenge  Orants 
Act.  This  program  provides  Federal 
matching  funds  for  States  that  set  up 
trust  funds  for  chUd  abuse  prevention 
activities. 

Millions  of  children  in  this  country 
are  growing  up  at  risk  of  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. Between  1976  and  1982.  for  ex- 
ample, reports  of  child  abuse  across 
the  country  soared  by  123  percent.  In 


recent!  months,  the  press  has  publi- 
cized distances  of  abuse  in  child  care 
setting.  But  that  Is  only  one  small 
part  of  the  picture.  We  know  that  the 
vast  ihajority  of  child  abuse  cases 
occur  at  home  or  close  to  home.  The 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Federal  Chal- 
lenge Orants  Program  focuses  on  the 
total  picture  of  child  abuse. 

Last;  year.  Congress  enacted  the 
Child  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984.  re- 
storing critical  funds  for  child  abuse 
prograins.  I  was  a  principal  sponsor  of 
this  a^  restoring  funding  for  child 
abuse  programs  which  had  been  cut  in 
half  i^  1981,  including  sexual  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  initiatives, 
the  funding  for  which  had  been  elimi- 
nated. jSome  Federal  funds  are  distrib- 
uted to  States  imder  Child  Abuse 
Amendments  of  1984.  But  given  soar- 
ing rates  of  abuse  cases,  these  funds 
are  m^  often  used  for  treatment 
service^-  Precious  little  funding  is  left 
for  preivention  efforts. 

Starting  in  1980.  some  States  began 
to  recognize  the  need  to  focus  directly 
on  wi(|espread.  community-based  pre- 
vention efforts.  To  date.  25  States 
have  set  up  special  trust  funds  for 
child  abuse  prevention  activities  in- 
cluding Alabama.  Arizona.  California. 
Delaware.  Illinois.  Iowa.  Idaho. 
Kansas.  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michi- 
gan. Bftssouri,  Montana,  North  Caroli- 
na, Nevada,  New  York.  Ohio,  Rhode 
Island.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Virginia,  Washington,  Wis- 
consin, and  West  Virginia. 

These  funds  are  generated  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways,  including  surcharges  on 
marriage  license  and  birth  certificates 
or  by  ipecial  checkoffs  on  income  tax 
return!-  Other  States  have  used  direct 
approjklations  to  fimd  child  abuse 
prevention  activities,  including  Florida 
and  Maine.  In  my  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, dk^ct  appropriations  have  been 
used  to  set  up  a  child  abuse  prevention 
trust  fund.  Newly  enacted  legislation 
in  my  State  sets  up  an  advisoiT  board 
to  distribute  these  funds. 

Trust  funds  support  a  broad  range 
of  cotununlty  programs,  including 
plays  tn  schools  aimed  at  preventing 
Bexual|  abuse,  self-care  courses  for 
latchkey  children,  parenting  classes, 
and  programs  for  incarcerated  par- 
ents. Quch  grants  also  help  f  imd  state- 
wide educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  professionals  including 
childc4re  staff,  teachers,  mental 
health'  workers,  police  officers,  pros- 
ecutors, and  Judges. 

Mr.  President,  the  Challenge  Orant 
Progr^n  provides  incentive  for  all 
States!  to  establish  significant  funds 
;ing  child  abuse  prevention 
For  every  $3  that  States 
ivailable  for  child  abuse  and  ne- 
rentlon  activities,  the  Federal 
lent  will  provide  $1  in  match- 
ing funds.  We  want  to  challenge  those 
Statesiwho  have  not  yet  acted  to  act 


now.  We  I 
ready  act 

This 
gram 
States  shoii 


want  States  that  have  al- 
to augment  their  f  imds. 
;ral  Challenge  Grant  Pro- 
mts in  5  years.  By  1990, 
Id  be  well  on  the  way  to 
generating  lenough  money  to  support 
prevention '  efforts  throughout  their 
communities. 

At  no  tinie  will  a  Federal  Challenge 
Orant  to  any  State  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  50{  cents  times  the  number  of 
children  residing  in  that  State.  Mr. 
President.  V  this  Nation  cannot  afford 
to  spend  50{  cents  a  child  over  the  next 
5  years  to  prevent  possible  abuse  or 
neglect,  th^n  our  priorities  are  sorely 
misplaced. 

The  truth  is  that  prevention  is  the 
most  effective  method  we  have  of  com- 
bating child  abuse.  We  know  Just  how 
serious  the  long-term  repercussions  of 
child  abuse  can  be.  Close  to  three- 
quarters  o|  all  runaways  have  been 
the  victimi  of  abuse,  often  sexual 
abuse.  I*rier  sexual  victimization  is 
also  doselyi  linked  to  teenage  prostitu- 
tion. And  tiro-thirds  or  more  of  all  Ju- 
venile offeiiders  have  had  histories  of 
physical  orisexual  victimization. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  encourage 
the  States  io  wage  all-out  child  abuse 
prevention  ksmpaigns  is  now.  I  thank 
my  dlBtingilished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut for  agreeing  to  include  an  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  for  the  child 
abuse  prevention  Federal  Challenge 
Orants  Act  in  this  bill,  on  my  behalf.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
appropriation  for  community-based  ac- 
tivities to  stem  the  tide  of  child 
abuse.* 

^KTUOKS  ASSISTAMCI 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  year  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [M^.  OoRTOH]  and  I  have 
worked  wim  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Bar.  WxxcKER]  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  HHS,  Educa- 
tion and  tielated  agencies  to  resolve 
the  contimking  controversy  surround- 
ing Federal]  refugee  assistance. 

Last  yean  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  include  in  the  commit- 
tee's report;  on  fiscal  year  1985  appro- 
priations a  Clarification  of  congression- 
al intent  in;  support  of  fimdlng  for  ref- 
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to  accommodate 


the  Office  of  Refu- 
ent  again  is  imwilling  to 
to  States,  the  full 
ngress  intended  for  this 
fiscal  year  1985  which  is 
$50  millloii  ORR  contends  that  the 
level  of  fm  iding  should  be  $50  million 
less  unused  appropriations  from  fiscal 
year  1984.  Such  an  interpretation 
means  that  only  $11  million  out  of  the 
$50  millioi  Congress  intended  would 
be  availabe  for  targeted  assistance 
areas  nationwide.  That  is  why  we 
wrote  the  {Senator  from  Connecticut 


asking  him  to  include  specific  bill  lan- 
guage in  the  fiscal  year  1985  supple- 
mental appropriations  legislation  di- 
recting ORR  to  release  aU  of  the  fiscal 
year  1985  funds  we  have  already  allo- 
cated. However,  we  understand  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  ad- 
dressed the  issue  in  the  committee's 
report  on  fiscal  year  1985  funding  for 
refugee  assistance.* 

•  Vx.  WEICKER.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  The  committee 
is  aware  of  the  problems  raised  by 
ORR's  interpretation  of  the  fiscal  year 
1985  continuing  resolution  as  it  per- 
tains to  funding  for  targeted  assist- 
ance. The  committee  has  therefore  di- 
rected the  Comptroller  Oeneral  to 
review  the  matter  and  report  to  the 
committee  within  30  days  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  ORR's  action  and  whether 
such  action  will  result  in  a  reduction 
in  current  services  for  fiscal  year 
1985.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  this  matter.  I  remain 
deeply  concerned  by  ORR's  continuing 
course  of  action.  If  allowed  to  contin- 
ue, it  would  place  undue  hardships  on 
areas  needing  targeted  assistance 
around  the  Nation  at  a  time  when 
many  States  will  not  be  able  to  absorb 
the  additional  financial  responsibility. 
PHirthermore,  the  interpretation  is  a 
clear  erosion  of  congressioiul  intent 
and  one  which  would  penalize  States 
such  as  our  own  who  have  established 
cost-effective  and  efficient  programs 
to  resettle  refugees. 

If  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  reports 
unfavorably  regarding  ORR's  inter- 
pretation of  fiscal  year  1985  funding 
for  targeted  assistance  will  the  Sena- 
tor consider  inserting  language  in  the 
next  general  appropriations  bill  for 
Labor/HHS  and  related  agencies  to 
assure  ORR  will  make  available  the 
full  amount  Congress  appropriates  for 
targeted  assistance? 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  ORR's 
action  will  have  a  severe  impact  on  the 
33  targeted  assistance  areas  around 
the  country  if  the  existing  controversy 
is  not  resolved.  Thus,  after  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  has  completed  the 
analsrsis  we  have  requested  and  if 
ORR  does  not  make  available  the  full 
amount  Congress  intended  in  fiscal 
year  1985  for  targeted  assistance  I  wiU 
certainly  consider  language  in  the 
next  general  appropriations  bill  for 
Labor/HHS  Education  and  related 
agencies. 

•  Mr.  EVANS.  We  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  commitment 
to  Federal  refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1985  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
giiished    colleague.    Chairman    Hat- 


FULD.  and  my  fellow  memben  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  expedi- 
tiously bringing  this  fiscal  year  1985 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
the  floor. 

HJl.  2577  provides  $13.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $6.6  billion  in 
outlays  for  a  broad  range  of  in^xntant 
Federal  programs.  Besides  money  for 
the  traditional  spring  Federal  pay  sup- 
plemental, the  bill  contains  substan- 
tial funds  for  economic  aid  to  Israel 
and  Egypt,  humanitarian  aid  for  Nica- 
ragua. Federal  crop  iniuranoe,  student 
financial  aid  programs,  the  Food 
Stamp  Program,  and  veterans  ocnnpen- 
sation  benefits. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  de- 
mands on  my  appropriations  col- 
leagues to  increase  Federal  spending 
for  worthwhile  causes.  Nevertheless, 
my  colleagues  have  withstood  this 
pressure.  Despite  the  generous 
amounts  in  this  supplemental  bill  for 
high  priority  Federal  programs,  this 
bill  is  within  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's 302(a)  allocation  under  the 
existing  fiscal  year  1985  budget  resolu- 
tion by  $2.7  billion  In  budget  authority 
and  $1  billion  in  outlays— even  consid- 
ering outlays  from  prior-year  budget 
authority  and  pooible  later  require- 
ments. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
supplemental  conference  report  which 
returns  to  us  will  be  within  the  com- 
mittee's 302(a)  allocation  by  similar 
amoimts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  the  reported  bill,  with  possible 
later  requirements  taken  into  account, 
to  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  280)  and  congres- 
sional action  to  date  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
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•  Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague.  Senator  Hatfield,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Cmnmlttee,  for  the  consider- 
ation he  has  shown  those  of  ub  who 
are  trying  to  solve  some  of  the  water 
problems  of  our  constituents.  In  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma,  I  have  been 
trying  to  secure  fundhig  for  the 
Parker  Lake  project. 

The  Parker  Lake  project  was  identi- 
fied as  a  part  of  the  early  action  plan 
of  the  Red  River  t>elow  Denison  Dam 
Comprehensive  Basin  Study.  The 
project  is  formulated  to  satisfy  not 
only  the  short-  and  long-range  needs 
of  the  Muddy  Boggy  Creek,  but  also  a 
portion  of  the  immediate  municipal 
and  indixstrial  water  supply  needs  of 
the  central  Oklahoma  area. 

The  dominant  water  resource  need 
for  the  area  is  water  supply.  The  cities 
of  Ada,  Shawnee.  Tectunseh.  Allen. 
Midwest  C^ty,  Del  C^ty,  Norman. 
Moore,  and  Central  Oklahoma  Master 
Conservancy  District  are  interested  in 
the  42  million  gallons  per  day  water 
supply  yield  from  Paricer  lAke. 

The  recommended  plan  provides  for 
the  construction  of  a  multipurpose  im- 
poundment on  Muddy  Boggy  Creek 
about  20  miles  east  of  Ada.  OK.  The 
plan  aLso  includes  the  purchase  of 
1,050  acres  of  land  in  addition  to  that 
required  for  the  dam  and  lake.  These 
lands  would  be  made  available  to  the 
Oklahoma  Department  of  Wildlife 
Conservation  for  wildlife  management 
purposes  to  mitigate  wildlife  habitat 
losses  resulting  from  the  project. 

The  differences  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  concern- 
ing the  financing  of  new  projects  have 
been  debated  for  the  past  5  years.  For 
9  years,  the  Congress  has  also  been 
remiss  in  considering  legislation  to  re- 
solve these  major  policy  issues.  The 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
are  making  headway  in  authorization 
legislation  this  year  which  is  encourag- 
ing. The  administration  has  come 
forth  with  proposed  legislation  setting 
out  the  steps  they  feel  necessary  for 
cost  sharing  of  future  water  projects 
so  that  these  differences  can  now  be 
resolved.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  ad- 
ministration     accepts      the      water 
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projects  provided  for  in  this  bill  and 
that  we  can  finally  move  forward  with 
other  projects  such  as  the  long-await- 
ed Parker  Lake  in  Oklahoma. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  for 
the  understanding  he  has  shown  in 
dealing  with  this  difficult  problem.  I 
am  certain  Senator  Hattjxld  is  doing 
all  that  he  can  to  persuade  the  admin- 
istration of  the  importance  of  these 
very  necessary  water  supply  projects. 

Mr.  HATFQXD.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  inter- 
est in  this  matter.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I  am  going  to  work  hard  to  re- 
solve this  problem  so  that  some  of 
these  important  projects  can  hopeful- 
ly move  forward  in  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  want  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  a  few 
questions  regarding  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

I  understand  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  let  stand  the 
President's  deferral  of  $827  million  in 
funds  for  filling  the  reserve,  but  that 
the  committee  proposes  overturn  of 
the  President's  deferral  of  $271  million 
in  SPRO  construction  funds.  In  other 
words,  the  action  by  the  Appropria- 
tion  Committee  would  require  that 
SPRO  construction  proceed  as  man- 
dated by  previous  actions  by  the  Con- 


•  Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect both  as  to  funds  for  filling  the  re- 
serve and  fimds  for  construction. 

•  Ur,  DOMENICI.  As  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee knows,  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1986  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  May  assumed  that  both  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1985  defer- 
rals would  be  allowed  to  stand  and 
that  no  further  funds  would  be  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1986  for  either 
the  purchase  of  oil  or  the  construction 
of  facilities. 

I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee 
could  clarify  for  the  Senate  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  committee's 
action  overturning  the  fiscal  1985  de- 
ferral of  construction  funds  and  the 
policy  on  SPRO  expressed  in  the  fiscal 
1986  budget  resolution  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Inquiries  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Our  action  on  SPRO  construc- 
tion in  this  bill  iB  not  intended  to  vio- 
late the  intent  of  the  Senate-passed 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
I  can  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  that  it  Is  my  Intent 
to  live  within  the  allocation  we  receive 
from  the  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee punniant  to  the  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  course,  this  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  other  Sena- 
tors in  offering  amendments  to  the 


fiscal  year  1986  Interior  Appropria- 
tions bill. 

•  Mr.  X>MENICI.  Is  this  also  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  distinguished 
Chain  lan  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding.* 

n^xKSTATx  coiaixBCB  coiaassiOM 

•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time,  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  the  employ- 
ees at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission [ICC].  So,  I  am  pleased  that 
today  the  Senate  is  considering  legisla- 
tion addressing  the  funding  crisis  at 
the  icfc. 

Due  to  severe  budgetary  constraints, 
the  IOC  was  forced  to  begin  1-day-a- 
week  fbrloughs  on  April  14,  effectively 
subjecliing  employees  to  a  20-percent 
pay  cut.  Employee  morale  at  the  Com- 
missioil  has  plummeted,  valuable 
workeic  have  left  the  ICC,  productivi- 
ty has  decreased,  and  the  Commission 
has  bein  unable  to  meet  certain  dead- 
lines.  I 

The  I  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  now  under  consideration  in- 
cludes |(3  million  for  ICC  salaries  and 
expenses.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  figure  provides  sufficient  funding 
to  disdontinue  the  furloughs,  permit 
the  employees  at  the  ICC  to  return  to 
full-tinle  employment  status,  and 
permit:  the  ICC  to  restune  full  oper- 
ation. I 

Mr.  president,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  nnr  colleagues  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Reese  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission,  regarding  the  supple- 
mental appropriations: 

XirrXRSTATX  COlOfXRCE  COMMISSIOR. 

OmCI  OP  TBS  Craibiiam. 
Washington.  DC,  June  20.  J98S. 
Hon.  Paiti.  S.  Triblk, 
V.S.  Senate,  WaOiington.  DC. 

Dkas  BnrATOR  Triblz:  On  behalf  of  the 
entire  Cbimnlaalon  and  ita  employees,  thank 
you  for  all  your  efforts  to  obtain  sufficient 
funding  to  end  the  furlougtUng  at  the 
wency.  'Sour  statements  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  "dear  colleague"  letter  not  only 
supported  the  needed  funding,  but  ex- 
plained our  budget  crisis,  and  provided  en- 
couragefaent  to  the  employees.  The  twenty 
percent  pay  cut  was  harmful  not  only  to  the 
employees  financially  but  also  to  the  Com- 
mission In  terms  of  morale  and  work  pro- 
duction. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  approved  a  $3  million  supplemental  for 
the  Coi  amission  with  report  language  that 
the  ICC  employees  return  to  full  time  em- 
ployment. I  am  happy  to  report  that  in  light 
of  this  action  the  furlough  was  suspended 
on  June  17  and  our  employees  are  now 
working  full  time.  Our  current  projections 
are  that  the  $3  million  funding  level  under 
consldemtlon  In  the  Senate  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  Commission  to  keep  its  em- 
ployees working  on  a  full  time  basis  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Again,  thank  you  for  all  your  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  employees  at  the  Commission. 


June  20,  1985 


Everyone  is  Oeeply  appreciative  of  your  in- 
terest, concern  and  support. 
Sincerely, 

Riasi  H.  Taylok,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


lout 


TKTiD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 


Throughdut  this  entire  funding 
crisis,  the  individuals  who  have  suf- 
fered the  most  have  been  employees  of 
the  ICC.  These  workers  have  suffered 
significant  piurdens  and  been  required 
to  make  financial  sacrifices  as  a  result 
of  circimistuices  beyond  their  control. 
I  am  relieved  that  this  crisis  is  coming 
to  an  end  for  these  Federal  employees. 

I  thank  my  colleague.  Senator  An- 
drews, for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
employees  of  the  ICC.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  my  colleagues  Senators 
Dantorth.  Sarbahes.  Packwood. 
GoLDWATZR,  Prxssler.  Mathias.  and 
KASSEBAUif.  for  their  willingness  to 
support  the  ICC  employees.* 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  io  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  clarify 
the  intent  |  of  the  fencing  language 
which  is  included  in  the  water  project 
section  of  ijhe  supplemental  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  fencing 
language  which  requires  cost-sharing 
agreements  on  the  25  projects  applies 
to  all  the  projects,  including  the  three 
inland  watdrway  projects.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? I 

Mr.  HAT 
rect.* 

Mr.  SIMEON.  Mr.  President  I  am 
so  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  measure  before  this 
body,  H.R.  i577,  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations bill  for  1985.  The  overall 
measure  r^resents  the  best  side  of 
legislative  arena  endeavors — the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  compromise.  Sena- 
tor Mark  ^atfield.  Senator  BEmnrrr 
JoHifSTON,  our  fine  majority  leader. 
Bob  Dolk,  ^b  well  as  the  entire  Senate 
Approprlatipns  Committee,  should  be 
recogiilzed  lor  their  diligent  and  com- 
mendable efforts. 

I  am  most  impressed  to  see  that  the 
bill  has  finally  broken  through  the 
logjam  that  has  prevented  so  many 
badly  needed,  authorized,  and  worthy 
water  projects  from  being  constructed. 
I  have  a  very  deep  and  personal  inter- 
est in  this  because  one  of  the  projects 
which  will  receive  construction  money 
is  the  enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam,  located  right  near  my  old  home- 
town of  Cody.  WY.  It  has  been  a  long 
wait  for  th9  good  people  of  Wyoming, 
but  I  now  look  forward  to  the  actual 
startup  of  this  project. 

Modification  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam  will  involve  the  raising  of  the  ex- 
isting structure  by  25  feet.  The  power 
plant,  penstock,  switch  gear,  and 
transmission  lines  will  also  be  re- 
placed. When  completed,  the  generat- 
ing capacity  of  the  powerplant  will  be 

Itilowatts    to 
an   additional 


increased    from    5.600 
20.000   klloratts,    and 


74,000  acre 


feet  of  water  will  be  made 
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available  for  recreation,  flood  control, 
irrigation,  and  municipaJ  use. 

This  project  represents  the  efforts 
of  many  dedicated  people  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  My  predecessor. 
Senator  CurroRO  Hahsem,  made  this 
one  of  his  top  legislative  priorities. 
Largely  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  my  remarluible  congressional  col- 
leagues and  friends.  Senator  Malcolm 
Wallop  and  Representative  Dick 
Chemzt,  authorization  for  this  project 
was  achieved  In  1982.  That  was  a  mem- 
orable time  for  us,  l>ecause  it  repre- 
sented the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  those  who  will  benefit 
from  large  expensive  water  projects. 

When  I  first  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1979,  a  most  pressing  domes- 
tic issue  facing  this  country  was  the 
burgeoning  Federal  deficit.  Although 
good  progress  has  been  made  on  that 
front,  we  still  have  far  to  go.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  Federal  Treasury  could 
no  longer  be  the  sole  source  of  funding 
for  water  projects,  the  Wyoming  con- 
gressional delegation  worked  closely 
with  our  Governor,  Ed  Herschler,  and 
the  Wyoming  State  Legislature  in 
order  to  arrive  at  some  form  of  a  cost- 
sharing  agreement.  The  people  of  Wy- 
oming heard  the  challenge  and  met  it 
head-on.  Before  the  project  was  au- 
thorized, Wyoming  had  actually  ap- 
propriated $47  million  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  the  enlargement.  That  is  over 
40  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

I  say  to  my  fine  friends  and  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Senate,  that  Wyo- 
ming is  most  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  this  generous  sort  of 
way,  but  this  is  only  a  glimpse  of  the 
future.  States  and  local  beneficiaries 
are  going  to  have  to  take  more  of  an 
active  financing  role  in  water  projects. 
This  includes  not  only  Biu^au  of  Rec- 
lamation projects,  but  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  this  remarkable  Wy- 
oming cost-sharing  agreement  did  not 
guarantee  quick  action  by  Congress  in 
appropriating  actual  construction 
moneys  for  Buffalo  Bill  Dam.  Since 
1982,  this  project  has  been  mired  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  whole  bale  of 
water  projects  in  the  controversy  over 
cost-sharing.  Even  though  a  more 
than  generous  and  satisfactory  cost- 
sharing  {«reement  had  been  reached, 
this  program  was  held  back  while 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration wrangled  over  the  necessary 
amount  of  upfront  financing  to  be 
supplied  by  non-Federal  sources.  For 
nearly  3  years,  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
project  languished  on  the  vine  while 
this  debate  ensued.  This  measure  con- 
tains a  compromise  in  this  long  contro- 
versy. 

I  believe  that  is  an  excellent  compro- 
mise, although  we  must  proceed  with 
the  goal  of  having  actual  legislation 
establishing  a  cost-sharing  standard 
for  future  projects.  This  compromise 


should  pave  the  way  for  authorization 
and  construction  of  some  long-overdue 
programs.  It  will  also  give  the  adminis- 
tration the  authority  it  has  needed  in 
order  to  fashion  the  fair  and  reasona- 
ble cost-sharing  agreements  needed  to 
relieve  the  burden  on  the  Federal 
Treasiuy. 

Had  this  agreement  not  been 
reached,  it  Is  estimated  that  the  tax- 
payer would  have  picked  up  the  added 
cost  of  over  $2.6  billion  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  nearly  $672  million 
for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the 
projects  listed  in  the  supplemental 
now  before  us.  This  would  have  as- 
sured that  the  old  pack  horse— the 
American  taxpayer— would  have  borne 
approximately  84  percent  of  the  load 
for  the  corps  projects  and  approxi- 
mately 88  percent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  construction  starts.  The 
language  contained  in  the  supplemen- 
tal will  authorize  the  administration 
and  the  local  beneficiaries  to  agree  to 
amount  that  are  far  more  reasonable 
and  Just.  If  case-by-case  agreements 
cannot  be  reached  by  June  30,  1986, 
then  the  money  ceases  to  be  available 
for  the  construction  of  the  project.  In 
addition.  Congress  will  also  have  the 
opportunity  to  disapprove  of  any 
agreements  that  are  reached  between 
the  administration  and  the  local  bene- 
ficiaries. But  because  of  the  amend- 
ment presented  today  by  me  and  Sena- 
tor Wallop,  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  can  be 
off  and  running  this  summer. 

The  final  measure  would  also  allow 
the  proper  congressional  action  to  au- 
thorize projects  that  are  not  currenUy 
authorized.  I  trust  that  this  signals 
that  we,  in  Congress,  are  now  willing 
to  promote  and  approve  of  water 
projects  in  the  correct  and  proper 
manner— authorize  them  first  and 
then  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

On  March  29.  Robert  Broadbent,  As- 
sistant 8ecretaj7  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  William  Clagett  of  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration, 
and  Gov.  Ed  Herschler  signed  a  formal 
cost-sharing  agreement,  an  agreement 
that  is  truly  remarkable  and  the  first 
of  its  kind.  I  would  be  truly  remiss  and 
neglectful  if  I  did  not  recognize  the 
long  and  successful  work  of  my  friends 
on  the  Governor's  negotiating  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Beryl  Churchill, 
George  Christopulos,  Warren  White, 
George  Basham,  Charles  Hessenth- 
aler.  Ed  Webster,  and  a  dear  man,  the 
late  Lewis  Freudenthal,  in  making  this 
historical  signing  possible. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  fully  posi- 
tioned and  ready  to  go  forward  with 
actual  construction  moneys  for  the 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  as  well  as  many 
other  worthwhile  projects.  I  am  most 
grateful  for  the  cooperation  and  work 
of  all  of  those  who  have  brought  us  to 
this  point.  Special  recognition  should 
go  to  the  distinguished  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  as  well 
to  my  friends  and  colleagues.  Senator 


Wallop  and  Representative  Cnxirrr, 
for  their  yeoman  efforts.  Malcolm 
took  this  issue  over  the  Senate's  legis- 
lative humps  almost  slnglehandedly  in 
the  early  months.  I  also  recognize  that 
the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  project  would 
not  have  become  a  reality  without  the 
dedication  of  Gov.  Ed  Herschler  and 
the  driving  force  of  the  Wyoming 
State  Legislature.  In  addition.  I  must 
also  commend  the  people  of  Wyoming 
who  have  so  patiently  supported  this 
project  with  actual  moneys.  Biany 
staff  members  contributed  so  much, 
but  special  and  profound  thanks  go 
out  to  the  very  sharp,  steady,  able  and 
consistent  Randall  Luthl  of  my  staff 
and  to  Terri  Sneider  whose  diligence 
and  skill  were  so  appreciated. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
proud  day  for  me,  for  my  friends,  Mal- 
colm Wallop  and  Dick  Chxhet,  and 
the  people  of  Wyoming.  Many  have 
worked  so  very  long  and  so  very  hard 
to  accomplish  this  funding,  including 
so  many  Senators  and  their  staffs.  We 
are  finally  making  progress  for  sensi- 
ble fimding  of  costly  projects,  after  15 
years  of  trying.  This  will  not  only  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  taxpayers,  but 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  projects  and  the 
towns,  cities  and  communities  In 
which  they  reside. 

IthankyoiL 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  including  funds  in  the 
1985  supplemental  appropriations  biU 
to  start  a  number  of  water  projects, 
particularly  the  long-delayed  channel 
deepening  project  in  Baltimore.  In 
particular.  I  commend  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  representatives  of  the 
administration  who,  after  painstakiiig 
negotiations,  arrived  at  a  consensus  on 
a  cost-sharing  formula  for  theK 
projects. 

This  is  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
our  attempts  to  end  the  10-year  mora- 
torium on  channel  deepening  projects. 
It  is  a  great  triumph  for  everyone  who 
has  been  working  tirelessly  over  the 
last  5  years  to  reach  this  point.  It  is 
good  news  for  o\a  Nation's  Infrastruc- 
ture, for  the  health  of  our  economy, 
for  our  balance  of  trade  and  particu- 
larly for  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  which 
has  been  waiting  for  15  years  to  start 
its  channel  deepening  project. 

The  cost-sharing  formula  advanced 
by  the  administration  as  presented  to 
me  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
during  a  meeting  yesterday,  requires 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  pay  35  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  $220  million 
Baltimore  channel  deepening  project 
for  the  first  3  feet,  or  $29  million,  and 
60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  the  remaining  5  feet,  or  $82  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  State  share  of  $111 
million.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
allows  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
give  credit  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
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for  the  $50  million  it  already  has  spent 
on  its  spoU  disposal  site,  the  Hart- 
Miller  Islands,  so  the  States  cost  actu- 
ally would  be  reduced  well  below  the 
$111  million  marie. 

I  have  received  every  assurances 
from  William  Hellman.  Maryland's 
Secretary  of  TranqDortation,  that 
Maryland  is  prepared  to  put  its  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  on  the  table 
as  soon  as  the  legiaiation  is  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  In  fact.  Mary- 
land is  so  eager  to  move  forward  with 
channel  deepening  that  it  redesigned 
Its  project  last  month,  trimming  the 
total  cost  by  one-third— from  $330  mil- 
lion to  $220  million. 

America's  deepwater  ports  are  a 
precious  national  asset.  They  must  be 
competitive  if  the  Nation's  economy  is 
to  retain  its  health.  They  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  country's  infrastructure. 

Despite  the  compelling  need  for 
deeper  channels,  no  dredging  project 
has  been  started  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  United  States  has  suffered  the 
consequences  of  not  having  deeper 
channels.  For  example,  channel  inade- 
quedes  add  to  the  price  of  U.S.  coal  at 
a  time  when  we  must  keep  our  price 
low  and  supply  reliable  to  remain  com- 
petitive In  the  international  energy 
market.  Since  the  coal  boom  of  1981. 
we  have  lost  a  large  share  of  the  coal 
mai^et  to  other  coal  producing  coun- 
tries. We  cannot  afford  to  let  that 
slide  continue. 

The  action  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee today  Is  a  giant  step  toward 
breaking  the  logjam  of  deepwater 
ports.  I  urge  the  full  Senate  to  show 
its  support  for  these  projects  by  back- 
ing the  provision  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  provides  fund- 
ing to  allow  these  projects  to  move 
forward.* 

wuttBom  roa  MoimxsoHAL  snvicis— 

UimiFLOTlfKIlT  raSUaAHCI  OPPICU 

•  Bfr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  my  comments  regarding 
the  current  shortfall  in  funding  for 
nonpersonal  services  with  respect  to 
State  unemployment  insurance  of- 
fices. The  House-passed  version  of  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
2577.  includes  $30  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  the  Senate  bill 
has  deleted  this  needed  funding. 

New  York  State  has  had  to  close  20 
offices  due  to  lack  of  funds.  Without 
this  supplemental  many  more  will  be 
closed.  The  shortage  in  New  York  is 
$3.3  million.  A  recent  report  by  the 
Interstate  Conference  of  Emplosmaent 
Security  Agencies  [ICESA]  confirms 
the  widespread  extent  of  the  UI  fund- 
ing shortage.  A  total  of  43  States  have 
reported  NFS  shortages  totaling  $40.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  many  instances  unemployment 
offices  and  employment  service  offices 
share  the  same  facilities.  Since  people 
must  report  in  person  to  collect  their 
unemployment  benefits,  many  will  not 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  Unem- 
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ploymc  at  Insurance  Program  because 
of  the  ong  distances  they  will  have  to 
travel  to  reach  an  office.  Employers 
will  lose  a  valuable  resource,  paid  for 
out  of  i  their  tax  moneys,  for  hiring 
new  en$ployees. 

NFS  pays  for  such  Items  as  office 
space  rental,  communications,  utilities, 
lease  o^-  purchase  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, qnd  data  processing.  These  ex- 
penses do  not  vary  substantially  with 
the  number  of  claims  for  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  that  are  filed.  Thus, 
even  though  workloads  have  dropped 
sharpli.  NFS  expenses  have  not.  Base 
NFS  ftinding  has  only  increased  by  2.8 
percent  since  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  belKve  that  the  Senate  should  in- 
clude t|ie  supplemental  lyjproprlatlons 
of  $30  tnllllon  for  NFS  at  conference 
on  this  bill.  I  know  that  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  share  my  views  on 
this  matter.  Administrative  moneys 
for  thet  unemployment  insurance  and 
the  employment  service  programs  are 
funded  through  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  [PUTA],  a  dedicat- 
ed tax  paid  by  employers.  Employers 
in  New  York  State  and  in  other  States 
will  not  receive  their  fair  share  of  serv- 
ices unless  the  Labor  Department  has 
the  administrative  capacity  to  perform 
its  reqtfred  services. 

Th^  funds  will  permit  New  York 
State  and  other  States  to  obtain  essen- 
tial suiBlies  and  equipment  for  which 
purchases  have  been  deferred  for  ex- 
traordinary periods  of  time.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  inclusion  of 
these  vital  fimds  in  HJl.  2577  when 
the  conference  committee  meets  to 
discuss  this  item.* 

mUTAST  CONSTHUCnON  TH  WEST  vntGmiA 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30.  1084.  I  participated  in  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  a  new  para- 
chute ^op  and  special  forces  training 
site  budding  and  a  new  senior  enlisted 
quarter^  at  Camp  Dawson,  near  King- 
wood,  ypi.  Later  that  day,  I  was  hon- 
ored tor  give  the  graduation  address  in 
conjunction  with  the  graduation  cere- 
monies of  the  West  Virginia  Militur 
Academy  at  Camp  Dawson.  I  was  very 
much  i^ipressed  by  the  graduation  ex- 
ercises ,  and  the  very  fine  marching 
demon^rations  performed  by  the 
young  men  and  women  gnuluates  of 
the  We$t  Virginia  Military  Academy. 

During  the  graduation  address.  I 
again  nledged  my  continuing  support 
for  the  programs  of  the  West  Virginia 
Guard  and  Reserve,  and  by  way  of 
backgroimd,  I  will  state  for  the  record 
several  of  my  recent  activities  in  sup- 
port of  jthese  programs. 

Aka  HATIOHAL  OUAXO  rACnJTIXS 

Mr.  President,  last  year  on  March 
23,  198*,  I  testified  before  both  the 
SenatejArmed  Services  and  Appropria- 
tions Cpmmittees  in  support  of  addi- 
tional and  updated  C-130  aircraft  for 
the  Wekt  Virginia  Air  NaUonal  Guard 
bases  at  Charleston  and  Martinsbiuv. 
In  response  to  this  testimony,  the  Na- 


tional GuarB  Bureau  has  informed  me 
that  the  most  modem  and  updated  H 
models  of  the  C-130  aircraft  will  be  de- 
livered to  Charleston  in  the  fall  of 
1986.  The  bureau  has  also  informed 
me  that  the  Martinsburg  Air  National 
Guard  facility  will  be  expanded  from  8 
to  12  C-130  aircraft  in  the  faU  of  1986. 
LAMD  UBSBCAnn  DKVKLontnrr  flam 
Diiring  the  same  hearing.  I  also  tes- 
tified in  support  of  a  "land  use  master 
development  plan"  desimed  to  reha- 
bilitate and!  expand  the  Air  National 
Guard  facilities  at  Charleston  and 
Martinsburg.  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  has  i  recently  assured  me  that 
this  effort  is  well  underway. 

UUTAKT  OmtAlICI  PIOCnSmG  STATION 

During  an  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearing  on  March  5.  1985,  I  posed 
questions  to  Army  Secretary  John 
Marsh  regarding  the  XCilltary  En- 
trance Frodesslng  StaUon  located  at 
Beckley,  Wy.  Earlier,  I  had  secured 
report  language  in  connection  with 
the  fiscal  yeiar  1985  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  directing  that  no  action  be 
taken  to  transfer  the  Military  En- 
trance Processing  Station  from  Beck- 
ley,  WV.  Secretary  Marsh's  answers  to 
my  questions  indicated  that  the  proc- 
essing station  will,  indeed,  remain  in 
Beckley.  In  k«sponse  to  my  request  re- 
garding the  heed  for  updated  facilities. 
Secretary  Marsh's  reply  indicated  that 
updated  facilities  were  needed  and 
that  the  cbrps  of  Engineers  would 
proceed  to  Solicit  offers  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  updated  facilities  which 
would  include  "build  to  lease"  options. 

AHMT  NATIONAL  GUAHS  AND  RX8ERVI  rACIUTIXS 

During  the  same  hearing.  I  posed 
questions  designed  to  identify  West 
Virginia  projects  included  in  the  latest 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve 5-year  plans,  and  to  further  iden- 
tify which  p^Jects.  if  any,  could  be  ac- 
celerated. Secretary  Marsh's  response 
identified  1^  Army  Guard  and  Reserve 
military  construction  projects  for 
West  Virglnjla.  Included  was  the  pro- 
gram to  e^tpand  the  Army  Reserve 
Training  Cehter  In  Ripley.  WV.  which 
I  added  to  tie  fiscal  year  1985  military 
constructioi^  authorization  bill,  to  be 
funded  out  of  savings  and  which  the 
Secretary's  I  resiTonse  indicated  was 
planned  for  award  this  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary's  [response  also  indicated 
that  none  of  the  14  listed  projects  are 
at  a  design  stage  which  would  permit 
acceleration  into  fiscal  year  1986. 

AIB  NA^ONAL  GUAHD  rACIUmS 

During  aii  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearing'  on  February  21,  1985.  I 
posed  questions  to  Air  Force  Secretary 
Vem  Orr  refardlng  the  latest  status  of 
the  "landjuse  master  development 
plan"  for  Wfest  Virginia's  Air  National 
Guard  facilities  at  Charleston  and 
Martinsburg,  to  which  I  alluded  earli- 
er. Secretary  Orr's  response  indicated 
that,  as  part  of  the  $300,000  study  de- 
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signed  to  determine  the  best  way  to 
expand  those  bases,  the  architectural/ 
engineer  contractor  would  submit  a 
work  plan  in  June  1985,  and  that  the 
master  plan  would  be  due  to  be  com- 
pleted by  February  1986. 

During  this  same  hearing,  I  posed 
questions  regarding  the  latest  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  5-year  plans  for  West 
Virginia  and  which,  if  any,  of  these 
projects  could  be  accelerated.  Secre- 
tary Orr's  response  identified  seven 
Air  National  Guard  construction 
projects  for  West  Virginia.  Secretary 
Orr's  response  also  indicated  that 
none  of  the  seven  listed  projects  are  at 
a  design  stage  which  would  permit  ac- 
celeration into  fiscal  year  1986. 

CORRKSFONDENCK  WITH  HZAD8  OP  CnABO  AND 
RXSKRVX 

Mr.  President,  as  a  followup  to  the 
questions  posed  and  the  answers  re- 
ceived from  the  Secretaries  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  on  May  1,  1985,  I  wrote  to  Lt. 
Gen.  Emmett  H.  Walker,  Jr.,  Chief. 
National  Guard  Bureau,  and  Gen.  Wil- 
liam R.  Berkman,  Chief,  Army  Re- 
serve. In  my  letters,  I  strongly  urged 
that  whatever  actions  are  necessary  to 
accelerate  the  design  of  the  20  listed 
projects  be  taken  so  that  their  incor- 
poration Into  future  budget  requests 
may  likewise  be  accelerated.  I  pointed 
out  that  early  construction  of  these  20 
Guard  and  Reserve  projects  will  help 
provide  Jobs  in  West  Virginia;  avoid 
the  costs  of  inflation  associated  with 
delayed  construction;  and  provide  the 
benefits  of  modem,  updated,  training 
facilities  for  our  drilling  Guard  and 
Reserve  personnel  in  West  Virginia. 

LATEST  PROPOSAU  FOR  WIST  VIRGINIA 
NATIONAL  GUARD  PACIUTIES 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  In  contact 
with  Maj.  Gen.  John  A.  Wilson  III,  the 
adjutant  general  of  West  Virginia.  In 
response  to  my  request.  General 
Wilson  gave  me  his  latest  view  of  his 
plans  for  the  West  Virginia  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  I  must  add  that  General 
Wilson's  revised  list  of  projects  has 
only  recently  been  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  and  some  of 
them,  therefore,  have  not  yet  received 
the  necessary  review  and  approval, 
which  would  be  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  incorporation  into  the  Army 
National  Guard  5-year  plan  for  West 
Virginia.  The  following  are  the  latest 
5-year  proposals  for  West  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard  facilities  at  Camp 
Dawson: 

KtHmated  coitt 
Facilities: 

Wing  on  existing  barracks $383,000 

Barracks  B 343,000 

Headquarters  building 135,000 

Water  system  improvements 404,000 

Range  improvements 108,000 

Barracks  C 734,000 

Mess  HaU  A. 357.000 

Barracks  D 734,000 

Dispensary 252,000 

Battalion  supply  building 130,000 


Bitimaltd  cottt 

Barracks  E 734.000 

Men  Hall  B 357,000 

Junior  officers  and  warrant  of- 
ficer quarters 173,000 

Senior  enlisted  quarters 276,000 

Bdaintenance  shelter 30.000 

Supply/administration     facili- 
ties   45.000 

Additional  ranges 150,000 

Parking  areas 18,000 

Total 5,263,000 

In  addition  to  these  eighteen 
projects  proposed  for  Camp  Dawson, 
WV.  the  adjutant  general  has  indicat- 
ed a  need  for  alterations  and  an  addi- 
tion to  the  organizational  mainte- 
nance shop  at  the  Buckhannon,  WV. 
National  Guard  Armory— $362,000— 
and  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
Point  Pleasant.  WV,  National  Guard 
Armory— $437,000.  The  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  West  Virginia  has  expressed  his 
desire  to  accelerate  all  of  these 
projects  and  to  construct  them  all  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  support  that 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  the  presence 
on  the  Senate  floor  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee.  May  I  ask 
if  I  may  have  his  full  support  in  seeing 
that  all  of  the  projects  for  West  Vir- 
ginia to  which  I  have  alluded  are  re- 
viewed, approved,  and  incorporated 
into  the  5-year  plans  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble?     

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
respond  to  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia.  I  would  be  glad  to  support 
my  friend  in  his  efforts  to  see  that  the 
projects  for  West  Virginia  are  re- 
viewed, approved,  designed  and  incor- 
porated as  quickly  as  possible  into 
budget  requests.  I  am  hopeful  that 
those  responsible  officials  over  at  the 
Pentagon,  when  they  read  this 
Record,  will  take  note  of  these  re- 
marks and  redouble  their  efforts  with 
regard  to  the  review,  approval,  design, 
and  budgeting  for  these  projects. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee 
for  his  support.  He  has  always  been 
most  courteous  and  cooperative,  and  I 
wish  to  again  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  support. 

I  note  also  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, and  ask  him  if  I  may  have 
his  support  for  these  West  Virginia 
projects^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
be  of  assistance,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  appropriate  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  move  quickly  on  these 
projects  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi,  who  is  the  senior 
Democrat  in  this  Chamber  and  the 
senior  Democrat  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  can  count  on  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  according  the  same  high 
priority  to  these  projects  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  does.  I  would 
urge  those  hi  the  Pentagon  with  the 
responsibility  for  reviewing  this 
matter,  to  act  expeditiously. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  SASSER.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  can  also  count  on  the 
support  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see when  this  matter  comes  before  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Subcommittee;  and  I,  too,  urge  those 
responsible  Guard  and  Reserve  offi- 
cials to  move  quickly. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  appropri- 
ate officials  at  the  Pentagon  will,  as 
my  colleagues  have  suggested,  take 
note  of  these  remarks  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  and  respond  accordingly 
and  keep  me  fully  Informed  of  their 
progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  letters  to  Generals 
Walker  and  Berkman  and  their  re- 
sponses be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  yield  the 
floor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

17.8.  Sbnatb. 

ComOTTEB  ON  ArraOPUATIONS, 

Wtuhinffton,  DC.  May  1.  1985. 
Lt.  Gen.  EmiKTT  H.  Walkkk.  Jr., 
C/iief,  National  Ouard  Bureau,  Pentagon, 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear  General  Walker:   In  response  to 
questions  which  I  posed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force    at    recent    Defense    Appi<opriatl<»s 
Subcommittee  hearings,  the  Departments  of 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  indicated  that 
their  current  Departmental  Five-Tear  Plans 
for  Facilities  include  the  following  sixteen 
projects  for  West  Virginia: 
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All  of  these  projects  will  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  security  and  are  very  important  to 
our  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  personnel 
in  West  Virginia.  Therefore.  I  strongly  urge 
that  you  take  whatever  actions  are  neces- 
sary to  accelerate  the  design  of  these  six- 
teen projects  so  that  their  incorporation 
into  future  budget  requests  may  likewise  be 
accelerated.  Early  construction  of  these  six- 
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teen  projects  will  help  provide  jobs  in  West 
Virginia;  avoid  the  costs  of  inflation  associ- 
ated with  delayed  construction:  and  provide 
the  benefits  of  modem,  updated,  training 
facilities  for  our  drilling  Army  and  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  personnel  In  West  Virginia. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this 
matter.  Your  early  and  favorable  response 
will  be  genuinely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

RoanT  C.  Btrs. 

DXPAKTHXIfT  or  THB  AUIT 

AMD  THX  An  Force, 
Waahington,  DC.  May  28,  ISSS. 
Hon.  RoBBiT  C.  Btu>, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC 

OxAK  Sbhator  Btro:  The  National  Guard 
Bureau  shares  your  interest  in  the  early 
completion  of  needed  training  facilities  in 
West  Virginia. 

As  you  are  aware,  one  of  the  initial  critical 
steps  in  constructing  a  faciUty  is  for  the  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  State  to  forward  pro- 
gramming documents  to  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  for  submission  to  the  Congress.  Of 
the  nine  Army  National  Guard  projects 
listed  in  your  May  1,  1985  letter,  the  SUte 
has  forwarded  programming  documents  on 
two  projects.  The  Fiscal  Year  1988  Camp 
Dawson  barracks  building  project  is  under 
review.  The  Huntington  aviation  facility 
documents  were  under  review,  but  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  State. 

The  first  draft  of  the  Comprehensive 
Land  Use/Master  Development  Plan  for  the 
Air  National  Guard  units  at  Kanawha 
County  Airport  and  Eastern  West  Virginia 
Regional  Airport  were  received  for  review 
on  May  10,  1985.  Upon  completion  of  the 
review,  the  development  plan  will  be  final- 
ised and  firm,  time-phased  construction  pro- 
grams developed  to  support  the  units'  mis- 
sion requirements.  Completion  of  the  devel- 
opment plans  is  scheduled  for  September 
1985,  and  design  will  be  initiated  to  execute 
the  programs  shortly  thereafter. 

To  aid  in  expediting  the  remaining 
projects  and  to  share  your  concerns  and 
support,  we  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  this 
correspondence  and  your  letter  to  the  Adju- 
tant General  of  West  Virginia.  Should  you 
desire  more  detailed  project  status,  the  Ad- 
jutant General  may  be  reached  as  follows: 
Major  General  John  A.  Wilson,  in.  The  Ad- 
jutant General,  West  Virginia,  1703  Coon- 
skln  Drive,  Charleston,  West  Virginia  24311- 
1085.  telephone  (304)  357-5316. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  Nation- 
al Guard. 

Sincerely, 

EmfXTT  H.  Waucxr.  Jr., 

Lieutenant  Qeneral,  USA, 
Chief,  National  Ouard  Bureau. 

U.S.  SXHATX. 

ComaTTKi  ON  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC,  May  1, 198S. 
Maj.  Gen.  Wiluam  R.  Bkrkman, 
Chief,  Army  Reaerve,  Pentagon,  Waahington, 
DC. 
Dear  Gkhrral  Bououir  In  response  to 
questions  which  I  posed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  at  a  recent  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  hearing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  indicated  that  the  cur- 
rent Army  Five- Year  Plan  for  Facilities  In- 
cludes the  following  four  projects  for  West 
Virginia: 
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In  iddltion,  I  secured  language  in  the  re- 
porti  accompanying  the  FY  1985  Military 
Cons  xuction  Authorization  and  Appropria- 
tion tills  to  earmark  tl.3  million  out  of  sav- 
ings o  be  used  to  expand  the  Army  Reserve 
Tral4lng  Center  in  Ripley.  West  Virginia.  I 
have'  been  advised  that  this  project  is  35 
percent  designed  and  is  planned  for  award 
this  fiscal  year. 

All  of  these  projects  will  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  security  and  are  very  important  to 
oiuvArmy  Reserve  personnel  in  West  Virgin- 
ia. Ttierefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  you  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  accelerate 
the  (Resign  of  these  projects  so  that  their  in- 
corpdration  into  future  budget  requests  may 
likeiilse  be  accelerated.  Early  construction 
of  these  projects  will  help  provide  jobs  in 
West  Virginia:  avoid  the  costs  of  inflation 
associated  with  delayed  construction:  and 
provide  the  benefits  of  modem,  updated, 
train(ng  facilities  for  our  drilling  Army  Re- 
serviits  in  West  Virginia. 

I  Idok  forward  to  working  with  you  in  this 
matter.  Your  early  and  favorable  response 
will  t^  genuinely  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

•  ROBXRT  C.  Btro. 

DXPARTVEirT  or  THX  ARMT, 

Washington.  DC,  May  16. 1985. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd, 
U.S.$enate, 
Was/kington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Btrd:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  correspondence  dated  May  1, 
1985  concerning  the  status  of  Army  Reserve 
projects  in  West  Virginia. 

Preliminary  design  has  been  initiated  on 
the  proposed  expansion  at  New  Martins- 
ville. Barring  an  unforeseen  problem  with 
the  existing  site,  this  project  should  be  com- 
pletely designed  in  13  months.  The  prelimi- 
nary documentation  has  been  prepared  for 
the  parkersburg  AFRC  and  we  will  make 
everi  effort  to  accelerate  the  design  of  this 
project. 

Filial  site  acquisition  is  in  progress  for  a 
new  BOO  member  center  at  Ralnelle.  Design 
will  pegin  following  acquisition.  The  Army 
Con^  of  Engineers  is  continuing  to  investi- 
gate jpotential  sites  in  the  Kingwood  area. 
Onc4  a  suitable  four  acre  site  1>  acquired.  I 
design  to  begin  immediately. 
70U  can  see,  we  are  placing  a  great  deal 
kphasis  on  improving  Army  Reserve  fa- 
in West  Virginia  and  your  continued 
ice  over  the  past  years  has  been 
greatly  appreciated. 
j  Sincerely, 

I  WlIXIAM  R.  Bduouh, 

r  Major  Qeneral  USA, 

I  Chief.  Army  Reserve. 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  who  Is  chairman  both  of 
the  I  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
the  Justice  Department  title 
bill  and  of  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
Ittee  on  Criminal  Law,  If  he  is 
lar  with  the  serious  crime  prob- 
lem! that  we  have  in  northwest  Indl- 
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ana.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  him 
whether  he  shares  my  concern  that  an 
inadequate  percentage  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  resources  is  concentrated 
in  that  area. 

•  Mr.  LACXALT.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana ha4  shown  me  considerable  doc- 
umentation concerning  the  serious 
crime  problem  In  northwest  Indiana 
and  I  sluuv  his  views  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  not  devoted  suffi- 
cient resources  to  that  area.  He  has 
also  sho^m  me  his  correspondence 
with  the  Justice  Department  on  this 
issue,  and  I  appreciate  his  concern 
that  the]  Department  has  not  taken 
the  action  necessary  to  resolve  this 
problem. 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  one  further 
question.!  As  manager  of  this  title  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  biU, 
can  he  assure  me  that  its  is  the  intent 
of  the  ciommittee  that  a  significant 
proportioDi  of  the  934  new  positions 
for  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshalls  to  be 
created  tar  funds  contained  in  the  bill 
will  be  allocated  to  northwest  Indiana 
and  other  crime  prone  areas  that  are 
currently  imderrepresented  In  Federal 
anticrime  efforts. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
committee  that  these  new  positions  be 
concentrated  In  exactly  the  kind  of 
areas  thit  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  descifbed.* 

•  Mrs.  SAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  ocpress  my  support  for  certain 
provislonk  contained  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  2577,  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
As  chalrioan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children]  Family.  Drugs  and  Alcohol- 
ism, I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  agreed  to 
fund  sevfral  programs  that  fall  under 
my  subcommittee's  Jurisdiction.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  Appro- 
priations; Committee  agreed  to  appro- 
priate $6  million  for  family  violence 
and  prevention  services.  This  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  at  the  end  of  the 
98th  Congress  after  prolonged  debate 
over  the]  proper  role  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  family  violence  pro- 
grams and  services.  Senator  Stevens, 
the  dlstkigulshed  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  was  a  tireless  champi- 
on for  the  enactment  of  this  impor- 
tant and  vitally  needed  legislation  and 
I  know  that  the  inclusion  of  funding 
In  this  legislation  is  largely  due  to  his 
tireless  fidvocacy  and  efforts.  Senator 
Stkvsns  'deserves  our  praise  and  our 
thanlu  ^or  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
abused  and  battered  family  members. 

Another  important  Federal  program 
that  was  authorized  but  not  fimded 
during  the  last  month  of  the  98th 
Congress  was  the  Dependent  Care 
Amendments  which  were  part  of  the 
Human  Resources  Reauthorization 
Act  (Public  Law  98-558).  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  w  Eis  a  cosponsor  and  active  sup- 


porter of  both  the  child  care  programs 
authorized  under  this  act.  The  avail- 
ability of  these  funds  will  encourage 
and  foster  the  development  of  depend- 
ent care  resource  and  referral  centers 
as  well  as  school  age  child  care 
projects.  Both  tsn^es  of  childcare  pro- 
grams have  proven  to  be  very  effective 
in  providing  a  wider  variety  of  afford- 
able childcare  alternatives  to  worldng 
parents  but  both  tjrpes  of  programs 
have  encountered  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  necessary  startup  funds  to 
begin  operation.  The  inclusion  of  $5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985  to  fund 
these  programs  will  be  a  tremendous 
benefit  to  worldng  parents  and  their 
children. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  pleased  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  chose 
to  appropriate  $5  million  for  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Challenge  Grant 
Program  that  encourages  States  to  col- 
lect and  establish  children's  trust 
fimds  for  the  purpose  of  funding  child 
abuse  prevention  activities.  Although 
this  program  amended  the  social  secu- 
rity law  and  thus  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
I  Joined  Senator  Dodd  in  suppoiling 
this  legislation  and  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  these  Federal  funds  will  now  be 
available  as  an  incentive  to  the  States 
to  establish  such  trust  funds. 

Finally,  I  want  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Florida  water  and  beach 
projects  fimded  by  the  bill.  The  Dade 
County  Beach  Restoration  Program  is 
extremely  important,  as  erosion  from 
storms  last  year  practically  eliminated 
the  beach  at  many  points.  The  beach 
serves  not  only  recreational  puiposes, 
but  helps  protect  nearby  buildings 
from  storm  and  hurricane  damage.  Its 
prompt  restoration  is  essential. 

Funds  are  also  provided  for  study  as 
to  the  viability  of  deepening  the  St. 
Petersburg  Harbor  to  accommodate 
cruise  ships.  This  can  be  a  significant 
economic  gain  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
area,  and  I  strongly  endorse  rapid 
completion  of  the  study. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  are  also  di- 
rected to  complete  the  Miami  Bay- 
front  Park.  This  project  will  benefit 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
the  Miami  area,  and  I  am  pleased  the 
committee  has  directed,  rather  than 
simply  funded,  the  completion  of  this 
valuable  park.* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  in  favor  of  passage  of  this  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  There 
are  at  least  three  items  contained  in 
this  bill  that  I  wanted  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  first  item  that  I  would  mention 
is  funding  for  the  State  Grants  for  De- 
pendent Care  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment Program.  The  Human  Services 
Reauthorization  Act— in  which  the 
State  grants  for  dependent  care  was 
authorized— was  passed  so  late  in  the 
98th  Congress,  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient time  to  secure  the  needed  appro- 


priations for  this  new  program.  Such 
appropriations  are  vital,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  funds  to  be  included  in 
this  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Therefore,  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
cluded $5  miUion  for  this  important 
new  program.  I  believe  this  smaU  in- 
vestment in  our  children  today  will 
reap  significant  benefits  and  savings  in 
the  years  to  come. 

As  America  enters  the  final  15  years 
of  this  century,  it  finds  itself  in  the 
midst  of  sweeping  social  and  economic 
changes  which  are  certain  to  have  a 
lasting  Impact  on  even  the  most  basic 
aspect  of  our  daily  life.  The  national 
problem  of  a  lack  of  adequate  child 
care  is  a  complex  problem.  It  will  re- 
quire us  to  examine  a  full  spectrum  of 
approaches  in  our  attempt  to  address 
this  issue  of  child  care.  The  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  State  grants  for 
dependent  care  is  an  important  first 
step  in  that  process. 

Mr.  President,  another  Important 
provision  of  this  bill  is  the  appropria- 
tion for  $5  million  to  fund  the  Federal 
Children's  Trust  Fund  Challenge 
Grant  Program  authorized  last  Con- 
gress. This  new  grant  program  chal- 
lenges States  to  establish  special  trust 
funds  to  finance  child  abuse  preven- 
tion activities,  by  authorizing  25  per- 
cent Federal  matching  fimds  for 
money  raised  through  the  trust  fund 
or  50  cents  per  child  in  the  State. 

My  own  State  is  a  leader  in  the  field, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  States  to 
establish  a  trust  fund  In  1982.  Last 
year,  by  means  of  a  $2  per  taxpayer 
volimtaj-y  State  income  tax  refund 
checkoff,  $650,000  was  raised  for  child 
abuse  prevention  activities.  And  now, 
with  this  additional  appropriation. 
Michigan  will  be  able  to  double  her  ef- 
forts in  the  critical  fight  against  child 
ftbusc 

Mr.  President,  flnaUy,  I  would  like  to 
mention  that  the  report  )n  this  bill 
contains  some  language  relating  to  the 
Coast  Ouard  that  is  very  important  to 
many  people  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
In  the  1986  budget  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration projXMed  the  elimination 
or  downgrading  of  thirteen  Coast 
Guard  stations  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  proposal  is  ill-advised,  potentially 
dangerous,  and  has  aroused  tremen- 
dous opposition  in  many  communities 
throughout  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
This  legislation  does  recognize  that 
the  budget  proposal  should  be  exam- 
ined very  carefully  prior  to  any  actions 
being  taken  to  close  the  Coast  Guard 
stations.  By  prohibiting  any  expendi- 
tures for  closure  activities,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  sufficient  time  to  inves- 
tigate all  aspects  of  this  issue,  and  I 
am  confident  that  upon  examination, 
we  will  conclulde  that  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Coast  Guard  stations 
is  essential  to  the  safety  and  the  pro- 
tection of  lives  on  the  Great  Lakes.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  and 


the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Transportation  Subcommittee  for  all 
of  their  continuing  interest  in  this 
matter.* 

roRxicN  operations 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  Just  a  few  com- 
ments about  the  foreign  operations 
chapter  of  this  supplementaL 

The  committee's  recommendation 
contains  two  major  items  requested  by 
the  administration:  $2,008  million  in 
supplemental  funding  for  the  Middle 
East  and  $237  million  in  supplemental 
funding  for  multilateral  development 
institutions. 

The  Middle  East  supplemental  pro- 
vides $1.5  billion  in  economic  assist- 
ance for  Israel,  $500  million  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Egypt,  and  $8 
million  for  development  programs  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations, 
the  committee  is  recommending  a 
transfer  of  $12,500,000  for  additional 
assistance  for  refugee  programs  in  re- 
sponse to  the  influx  of  Ethiopian  Jews 
into  Israel.  The  committee  has  also 
agreed  with  the  language  recommend- 
ed by  the  House  on  population  assist- 
ance, with  a  modification  that  pro- 
vides for  a  Presidential  determination. 
This  language  has  the  affect  of  pro- 
hibiting any  unobligated  funds  from 
being  contributed  to  the  U.N.  fund  for 
Population  Activities.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  $10  million  that  was  previ- 
ously earmarked,  therefore,  would  be 
available  for  other  population  plan- 
ning programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  new  budget  au- 
thority in  this  chapter  equals  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  and  the 
amount  provided  by  the  House.* 
MARima  adkinistration 

•  Bfr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  pleased  and  grateful  for  the 
support  of  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada,  in  overturning  the 
budget  deferral  with  respect  to  the 
training  vessel  for  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Maritime  College.  As  you 
know,  a  new  training  vessel  was  very 
much  needed,  given  the  poor  condition 
of  the  existing  vessel 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  New  York  that  this  cer- 
tainly is  an  important  issue,  and  one  in 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  D'AJdATO.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 
derstand  that,  in  connection  with  the 
conversion  of  the  training  vessel  for 
the  State  Maritime  School  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  the  conversion  was  done  in 
the  most  cost-effective  and  expedi- 
tious fashion,  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  that  school.  I  wish  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  Join  me  in 
urging  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion avoid  those  problems  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  the  conversion  of  the  vessel 
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for  the  State  University  of  New  York 
Maritime  College. 

Mr.  LAXALT.  I  fully  agree  and  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration fully  involve  Admiral 
MiUer.  the  president  of  the  school,  in 
the  design  and  supervision  of  the  con- 
version work.  We  would  like  this  con- 
version work  to  be  done  expeditiously; 
we  also  would  not  like  ujinecessary 
conversion  work  to  be  done,  and  we 
certainly  would  like  to  have  the  ship 
designed  to  the  satisfaction  of  its  user, 
the  State  University  of  New  York 
Maritime  College. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  Chairman 
Laxalt.  I  fully  concur  and  I  expect 
that  the  Maritime  Administration  will 
follow  the  chairman's  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  the  conversion 
project* 

BLACK  LUlfG  CLAHU  PROCESSING 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  over  the  increas- 
ing delays  in  the  processing  of  black 
lung  claims.  These  delays  are  an  intol- 
erable burden  to  a  great  many  of  my 
constituents.  I  receive  hundreds  of  let- 
ters and  telephone  calls  from  West 
Virginians  about  the  delays  in  process- 
ing of  claims — delays  that  inflict  even 
greater  hardships  on  families  under  a 
great  deal  of  stress  and  pain. 

Let  me  quote  from  one  of  those  let- 
ters: 

I'm  writing  this  letter  to  see  if  you  could 
help  my  husband  and  I  get  our  black  lung. 
My  husband  signed  up  for  his  black  lung  in 
1977.  He  had  worked  in  the  mines  tot  10 
years. ...  i 

We  have  waited  so  long  for  him  to  have  a 
hearing.  He  has  doctor  reports  and  he  Is  on 
oxygen  at  home  and  breathing  machine  and 
medicine.  We  have  a  very  hard  time  paying 
his  hospital  bills,  buying  his  medicine,  and 
raising  three  children  with  no  medical  cov- 
erage at  all.  .  .  .  Mr.  Byrd,  the  miners  need 
help.  There  are  over  20.000  cases  that  have 
not  been  heard.  This  is  a  shame.  How  many 
men  will  die  before  they  will  receive  what's 
rightfully  theirs. 

Unfortunately,  this  letter  is  too  typi- 
cal of  the  letters  I  receive  in  my  office. 

Last  fall,  I  proposed  $1.6  million  in 
funding  to  expand  the  Benefits 
Review  Board  from  three  to  nine 
members.  That  Board  is  now  address- 
ing the  backlog  at  the  appeals  level. 

The  language  included  in  the  report 
accompanying  this  bill  further  ad- 
dresses the  delays  in  the  processing  of 
black  lung  claims.  This  delay  is  at  the 
administrative  law  judge  [ALJ]  level. 
An  October  26,  1984,  report  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  estimated 
that  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges  could  take  over  35  years  to 
reduce  its  backlog  of  black  lung  cases 
to  levels  considered  reasonable. 

To  put  this  bacldog  in  perspective,  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980  there  were 
8.579  cases  pending  at  the  hearing 
level.  As  of  May  28.  1985,  there  are 
21,073  cases  pending  at  the  hearing 
level. 

This  language  will  begin  to  address 
the  backlog  at  the  hearing  level  of  the 


adjud  ication  process.  With  the  depart- 
ment hiring  retired  administrative  law 
Judges  and  borrowing  underutilized 
administrative  law  Judges  from  other 
agendies,  we  can  start  to  reduce  this 
backlog.  It  is  estimated  that  each  addi- 
tional administrative  law  Judge  uti- 
lized under  this  program  would  be  able 
to  haiidle  90  to  120  cases  per  year. 

P^r!  example,  if  the  department  were 
to  utilize  as  few  as  10  such  indivldtials. 
the  backlog  could  be  cut  by  as  many  as 
1,200  cases  per  year.  Such  an  effort 
would  increase  from  7,000  to  8,200  the 
number  of  cases  to  be  heard  over  the 
next  fear. 

If  we  delay  in  taking  action  at  this 
jimctnre,  the  backlog  of  claims  will 
only  oontinue  to  grow,  exacerbating  an 
already  growing  problem,  and  denying 
decisions  on  a  timely  basis  to  those  in- 
dividuals afflicted  with  black  lung. 
These  individuals  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  a  decision— and  in  all  fair- 
ness—ithey  should  not  have  to  wait 
that  iDng  for  a  decision  that  will  have 
such  an  impact  on  the  course  of  their 
lives.} 

I  wpnt  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chair^ian  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
comntfttee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Education,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies,  Senator  Wkicker.  for 
his  support  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  these  delasrs  are  causing 
those  suffering  from  this  disease. 


WA-IER  PROJECTS  AND  POLICY 

•  Mr]  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield] 
will  field,  I  will  inquire  as  to  the 
status  of  the  discussions  which  have 
been  held  with  the  administration  con- 
cerning fimding  contained  in  this  bill 
for  nqw  water  projects. 

Mr.  [HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  mf  good  friend  from  Kansas,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
administration  have  reached  a  possible 
resolution  of  the  impasse  which  we  ap- 
peared to  be  headed  toward  concern- 
ing funding  for  new  water  projects  in 
the  bU  before  us.  If  my  understanding 
is  correct,  the  admlnistrktion  has 
agreed  to  drop  its  opposition  to  the 
funding  of  new  water  projects  based 
on  aaurances  it  has  received  that  the 
Senat)e  will  expeditiously  consider  and 
enact;  legislation  providing  for  non- 
Fedettd  cost  sharing  reforms  in  the 
waten  project  area. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Hhe  outline  of  the  agreement  is  as 
follows: 

Fir4t,  language  will  be  included  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
which  will  "fence"  appropriations  con- 
tained in  the  bill  until  cost  sharing 
agreements  are  reached  between  the 
Secretary    and    non-Federal    project 
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sponsors.  rThis  language  wlU  further 
provide  tliat  unless  a  binding  agree- 
ment providing  for  local  cost-sharing 
and  financing  is  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary  and  project  sponsors  by 
June  30.  1JB86.  the  funds  contained  in 
this  bill  wpi  no  longer  be  available  for 
specific  projects  failing  to  meet  the 
deadline.  This  will  assure  that  projects 
subject  to  cost  sharing  will  only  be 
constructed  if  local  sponsors  agree  to 
reforms  in  the  manner  in  which  we  fi- 
nance water  projects. 

It  is  my  [further  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  will  utilize  the  cost  shar- 
ing formulas  disctissed  below  in  enter- 
ing into  tUese  agreements. 

Second,  pureed  to  support  and  work 
for  authorizing  legislation  containing 
the  follow^  elements,  which  I  under- 
stand are  also  agreeable  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdhor] 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Stat- 
roRO],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Packwood]. 

iraKK  FKS  POR  HARBOR  MAnrTKMAHCX 

a  0.04  percent  ad  valorem  tax  on  im- 
ports and 'exports  to  recover  30  to  40 
percent  o^  Corps  of  Engineers  harbor 
operations!  and  maintenance  expendi- 
tures. Money  raised  by  this  tax  will  be 
deposited  |in  a  dedicated  O&M  Trust 
Fund.        I 

HOh4|AVI0ATIOM  cost  SBARnfG 

Non-Federal  cost  sharing  of  25  to  35 
percent  tdr  flood  control  and  50  per- 
cent cost  faring  on  new  project  feasi- 
bility studies. 

Other  cost  sharing  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Alxlnor  bill: 

Percent 

100 

100 

35 

50 

35  to  50 

(«) 
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I  the 


Hydroelectric „„... 

M&I  water  lupply . 

Irrigation  (Corps  only)  ............... 

Recreation 

Beach  erosion  control 

Fish  and  wildlife  mitigation 

■  Allocated  Co  other  project  purposes. 

State  matching  grants  for  dam 
safety,  $15  million  a  year,  but  specifi- 
cally not  an  entitlement  for  Federal 
renovatioii  or  construction. 

HARBOR  CONSTRUCTION  COST  SHARING 


Ml 

la 

Amr- 
tiat 

0  to  20  M„. 

10 

10 

20  to  45  m 

25 

10 

4S  ml  pHtV..... 

SO 

10 

In  deteikninlng  the  amount  of  the 
non-Federal  upfront  contribution, 
local  considerations  such  as  the  provi- 
sion of  a  dredge  fill  site,  tu-e  not  to  be 
coimted  toward  meeting  the  upfront 
cost  share  percentage.  However,  imder 
rules  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  some  of  the  value  of 
local  consideration  may  be  counted 
toward  meeting  the  portion  of  the 
non-Federal  cost  share  which  is  amor- 
tized. In  4ddition.  it  has  been  agreed 


that  the  amortized  portion  of  the  non- 
Federal  cost  share  will  bear  an  interest 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  plus  one-eighth  percent 
recalculated  every  5  years  on  compara- 
ble Federal  portfolio  yield  rates. 
hoard  havigation 

In  exchange  for  the  administration 
dropping  its  insistence  on  large  new 
user  fees  on  the  inland  system,  it  has 
been  agreed  that  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  new  inland  navigation  lock  and 
dam  construction  projects  in  this  bill 
will  be  funded  from  receipts  contained 
in  the  Inland  Waterway  Trust  Fund. 
In  addition,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  existing  fuel  tax  wiU  be  increased 
from  10  cents  a  gallon  to  20  cents  a 
gallon  over  10  years  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1988.  Although  the  amount  of 
revenue  is  small,  the  important  princi- 
ple of  requiring  private  companies  to 
pay  for  at  least  a  smaU  portion  of  the 
benefits  they  receive  from  the  taxpay- 
er is  preserved. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  would  have  the 
authority  to  waive  this  increase  for  se- 
verely financially  distressed  barge 
owners. 

SPECinC  PROJECTS  AMD  NEW  PHOGHA1I8 

The  administration  has  reserved  its 
right  to  oppose  projects  it  deems  to  be 
undesirable  from  its  point  of  view.  In 
addition,  it  is  agreed  that  the  authori- 
zation legislation  will  not  include 
major  new  programs,  specifically  a 
new  municipal  water  facilities  loan 
program. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  understanding 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor],  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, and  all  of  our  other  col- 
leagues who  worked  with  him  and  for 
their  hard  work  and  diligence  in  help- 
ing to  resolve  this  most  difficult  issue. 
The  package  which  the  Senator  has 
outlined  has  my  support,  and  I  look 
forward  to  being  able  to  schedule  floor 
action  on  legislation  embodying  the 
provisions  descril}ed  shortly  after  the 
July  4  recess. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  South  Dakota 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  work- 
ing out  this  compromise. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I,  too,  want  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  my 
colleagues  who  were  part  of  our  nego- 
tiations with  the  administration  on 
this  issue.  I  want  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  outline  of  the  agree- 
ment which  has  t>een  detailed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  my  complete 
and  enthuasiastic  support.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, I  intend  to  expeditiously  mark 
up  legislation  embodying  the  princi- 


ples that  have  been  described  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  shortly  after  the 
July  4  recess  for  referral  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  consideration  of 
the  tax  provisions. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  sield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I,  too.  want  to 
assure  my  colleagues  that  the  bill  out- 
lined by  the  Senator  from  Kfinimff  has 
my  complete  support.  As  chairman  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Committee.  I  pledge  my  help  to  the 
Senator  of  South  Dakota  in  moving 
this  bill  as  soon  after  the  Jiily  4  recess 
as  possible. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  This  proposal  fa- 
cilitates, at  long  last,  the  construction 
of  a  new  lock  at  Bonneville  Dam.  As  it 
envisions  the  imposition  of  taxes  for 
both  harbors  and  inland  waterways,  it 
clearly  calls  for  Finance  Committee 
deliberation.  I  expect  expeditious  com- 
mittee action  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tors for  a  Job  well  done.  They  have  my 
assurance  that  I  will  do  evenrthing 
within  my  power  to  schedule  floor 
consideration  for  legislation  reported 
from  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  Finance  Committees  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Bdr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  language 
was  included  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  "fenced"  ap- 
propriations for  25  new  water  projects 
until  cost-sharing  agreements  are 
reached  t>etween  the  appropriate 
agency  and  non-Federal  project  spon- 
sors. The  language  further  provides 
that,  unless  a  binding  agreement  pro- 
viding for  local  cost-sharing  is  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  and  project 
sponsors  by  June  30,  1986,  the  funds 
contained  in  that  bill  will  no  longer  be 
available  for  specific  projects  failing  to 
meet  the  deadline. 

Of  the  25  projects  included  in  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  11 
have  not  been  authorized,  and  cost- 
sharing  plans  have  been  negotiated  for 
10.  In  the  long  negotiations  leading  up 
to  passage  of  the  supplemental,  the 
administration  has  clearly  indicated 
their  preference  that  there  be  some 
permanent  reforms  in  place  before 
such  projects  receive  funding.  I  agree 
with  the  administration  that  it  would 
be  constructive  to  have  a  long-range 
policy,  and  I  believe  the  agreement 
reached,  which  is  reflected  in  the  ap- 
propriations, bill,  helps  to  move  us  in 
that  direction. 


B4r.  President,  in  recent  years,  the 
administration  has  required  a  35  per- 
cent local  contribution  toward  the  con- 
struction of  water  projects.  Previously, 
the  local  cost  share  was  25  percent.  It 
is  the  belief  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  local  governments  in 
most  cases  should  demonstrate  their 
ability  to  come  up  with  their  35  per- 
cent share  of  the  cost  before  their 
projects  are  even  placed  on  an  official 
funding  list. 

vaxht  Bon>,  Ks,  plooo  corthol  project 

Although  not  all  of  the  projects  pre- 
viously authorized  will  receive  fund- 
ing, there  is  one  project  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It  should  be 
eligible  to  receive  Federal  fimding  at 
this  time. 

The  Great  Bend  water  project  has 
already  been  authorized  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965.  Great  Bend.  KS, 
suffered  extreme  devastation  as  the 
result  of  a  very  serious  flood  in  1981. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  local  communi- 
ty passed  a  bond  issue  to  raise  their  35 
percent  share  of  the  cost  of  a  flood 
control  project. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
Just  completed  a  restudy  of  this 
project,  dated  April  1985.  which  makes 
some  significant  modifications  in  the 
original  design  and  actually  decreases 
the  cost.  Current  estimated  cost  for 
this  project  is  $45  million,  of  which 
the  Great  Bend  community  has  con- 
tributed $15  million.  They  are  await- 
ing Federal  funding  to  bc«ln  construc- 
tion of  this  flood  control  project.  It 
would  have  been  very  helpful  to  have 
ah  initial  $3.3  million  to  complete 
plans  and  specs  and  start  on  the  first 
one-half  mile. 

I  believe  the  Great  Bend  water 
project  has  merit  and  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  receive  funding  for  the  rea- 
sons stated.  There  is  strong  local  sup- 
port without  which  I  would  not  even 
bring  the  Great  Bend  situation  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
EQurrr  atproach  to  water  projxct  puhddic 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  we  are  currently  at- 
tempting to  fund  water  projects  that 
have  never  been  authorized.  This  com- 
munity is  perfectly  willing  to  provide 
its  35  percent  share  of  the  cost  of  a 
flood  control  project  to  prevent  future 
devastation  of  the  kind  that  occurred 
in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  of  this  situa- 
tion speak  for  themselves.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  lack  of  equity  in  the  way 
we  are  approaching  the  funding  of  all 
navigation  and  other  water  projects.  I 
strongly  urge  that  an  authorizing 
policy  be  implemented  so  that  Con- 
gress can  take  a  consistent  approach 
to  funding  such  in  the  future. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  a  letter  from  Mr.  David 
Stockman.  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  dated  June 
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20,  1985,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  at 
this  point 
The  letter  follows: 

EzscunvB  Office 

OF  THS  PUSIOOIT, 

Offics  of  MAMAiaMBrr  Am  Boogr. 

Wathington.  DC  June  20. 1985. 

Hon.  JORH  DAHfOKiH. 

U.S.  Senate,  WoAineiton,  DC. 

Dnm  Jack:  Thank  you  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  oomment  on  the  propoaed  compromise 
concemlnc  inland  navltatlon  user  fees.  As  I 
undentand  the  proposal,  the  existing  fuel 
tax  used  to  fund  the  Inland  Waterways 
Trust  Fund  would  be  increased  by  10*  a 
gallon  over  ten  years,  beginning  on  January 
1. 1088.  It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
the  precise  form  of  this  increase  wHl  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Jurisdictional  com- 
mittees providing  that  the  amount  of  revr^ 
nue  which  is  raised  from  the  inland  water- 
way industry  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
would  be  generated  if  the  tax  were  Imposed 
in  equal  instaUaments  over  those  ten  years. 

Although  the  Administration  has  support- 
ed more  comprehensive  inland  wat«way 
user  fee  legislation  in  the  past,  we  believe 
this  is  a  sound  and  woricable  compromise 
which  we  will  endorse  and  support. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  compromise  the 
Administraticm  wQl  consider  that  the  user 
fee  principle  has  been  affirmed  and  we  will 
not  seek  additional  inland  waterways  user 
fees  during  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Davis  A.  Siockman. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
could  the  majority  leader  assure  me 
that  if  we  enact  the  legislation  he  has 
outlined,  he  does  not  intend  to  support 
additional  fees  or  taxes  on  the  inland 
system  during  the  10-year  period  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  OOLE.  Yes:  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor that  assurance. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  share  that  view? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  happy  to  give  that  as- 
surance. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Can  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  also  give  his  assur- 
ance on  this  point? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  am  happy  to  assure 
the  Senator  that  he  has  expressed  my 
views  correctly. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Can  I  get  a  similar 
assurance  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  the  Senator 
has  my  assurance  on  this  point. 

Bfr.  DANFORTH.  Does  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  agree? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Yes;  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Can  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  also  assure  me  on 
this  point? 

Iifr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  I  can  provide 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
with  those  assurances  and  the  assur- 
ances provided  by  Mr.  Stockman,  I  can 
offer  my  enthusiastic  support  for  the 
resolution  of  this  dispute.  The  con- 
struction of  a  replacement  for  locks 
and  dam  26  has  been  one  of  my  top 
priorities  in  the  Senate,  and  the  final 


banfer  to  that  project  now  seems  to 
liav4  been  overcome. 

President,  on  another  subject,  I 
^rstand  the  Senator  from  South 
ita  intends  to  ask  the  General  Ac- 
Iting  Office  to  study  the  corps'  al- 
location of  costs  and  benefits  to  water 
projicts.  I  am  eager  to  see  such  a 
stud  f  performed.  Could  the  Senator 
proi  Ide  me  with  some  assurances  in 
this^gard? 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Yes,  I  can.  I  intend  to 
malde  such  a  request  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  behalf  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources  in 
the  ^ery  near  future. 

m.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  my  support  for  this  com- 
promise, and  to  say  that  I  shall  do  all 
that  I  can  to  see  that  legislation  based 
on  this  framework  not  only  passes  the 
Senite,  but  also  becomes  the  law  of 
Id. 

compromise  also  provides  the 
ice  on  the  percentages  the  Sec- 
of  the  Army  wiU  use  to  develop 
agreements  on  the  projects 
ided  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
ions  bill. 

have  worked  on  water  resources 
issues  since  I  first  entered  the  Senate. 
It  has  long  been  my  view  that  we 
coulkl  never  go  forward  on  one  particu- 
lar aspect  of  the  Federal  water  re- 
souiik^s  development  effort  until  we 
addtessed  the  issues  on  a  comprehen- 
sive basis,  a  basis  that  Included  major 
reforms  in  the  sharing  of  costs. 

T^is  agreement  provides  that  com- 
prel^ensive  approach.  It  represents  a 
step  toward  a  resolution  of  these 
difficult  issues. 
I  feommend  my  colleagues  who  are 
Icipating  in  this  colloquy  for  their 
har#  work  in  reaching  this  important 
conbromise. 

Bfr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  endorse  the  agreement  that 
has  Just  been  described  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Dou, 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Con^mittee  on  Appropriations,  Mr. 
Havbld. 

I  believe  this  is  a  historic  compro- 
mise, an  important  occasion.  This 
agr^ment  on  the  outlines  of  an  omni- 
bus water  resources  bill  should  enable 
us  to  overcome  a  decade  of  inaction 
and  pass  an  omnibus  water  bilL 

While  I  am  not  convinced  that  each 
and  every  one  of  the  percentages  con- 
taii^  in  this  compromise  is  set  at  the 
lev^  I  would  have  selected.  I  must 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  compromise.  I 
will  willingly  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
port these  numbers,  and  I  shall  do  ev- 
erything that  I  can  to  see  that  they 
the  law  of  the  land  as  quickly 
ble. 

President,    many   of   our   col- 
lea^es  have  given  up  something  In 
ord^r  to  reach  this  compromise.  This 
s  to  compromise  will  benefit 
Nation.  It  will  enable  needed  water 
proiects  to  go  forward,  but  to  go  for- 
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ward  in  i  way  that  proves  less  costly 
to  the  Fodend  taxpayer,  while  provid- 
ing the  discipline  and  the  guidance  of 
the  marl^tplace. 

The  provisions  we  are  outlining 
today  wfll  provide  the  direction  we 
need  to  |ive  the  corps  to  enable  it  to 
work  out  cost-sharing  agreements. 

To  hek}  my  colleagues  place  this 
issue  in  derspective,  I  ask  that  a  recent 
article  fijom  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Before  |  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  few 
words  of  icommendation  regarding  sev- 
eral Men|bers  of  the  Senate  who  have 
worked  so  very  hard  and  constructive- 
ly on  this  issue. 

First,  let  me  commend  my  colleague 
on  the  Committee  on  Einvironment 
and  Public  Woi^,  Mr.  Abohor.  With- 
out Jnc  Abdhor's  great  leadership  and 
continul48  struggle  over  these  issues, 
we  would  never  have  reached  this 
point.  He  is  a  leader  and  a  tireless 
worker  in  this  subject.  Each  of  us  is  in 
his  debt.  I 

Next,  II  want  to  say  a  particular  word 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee Qi  Appropriations,  tSx.  Hat- 
pixLD.  His  intelligence  and  thoughtful 
approach  has  proved  vital  in  develop- 
ing tills  compromise. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Mr.  David  Stock- 
man, haa  proved  a  tower  of  strength  in 
developi^  this  compromise.  His  com- 
mitment through  long  hours  at  meet- 
ings here  on  the  Hill  with  Members 
has  beeni  vital  to  our  success. 

Even  lihough  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  Mr.  Doitxif- 
ici,  has  been  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  the  Budget  Conference,  he  has 
taken  ti^e  to  help  us  work  out  this 
compromise. 

My  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Commit^  on  Rules.  Mr.  Mathias. 
has  been  very  constructive  in  helping 
us  work  out  this  proposal.  I  think  I 
can  say  Itrithout  doubt  that  we  would 
never  luive  seen  the  Baltimore  Harbor 
deepening  project  go  forward  were  it 
not  for  jthe  tireless  work  of  Senator 
Mathias. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Mr.  Packwood.  has  worked 
hard  to  help  us  reach  this  compro- 
mise. The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Warhxr),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Idr.  MfTTiifGLT],  the  distinguished 
Presidenlt  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Thttr- 
mohd],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  DaIiforth]  each  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  discussions  and  debate 
that  led  to  the  development  of  this 
comprodilse.  Each  has  my  personal 
thanlcs  and  commendation. 

And.  9f  course,  we  must  all  thank 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Dole,  who 
kept  us  Mrorldng  untU  we  were  able  to 
develop  this  xmderstanding. 

I  applaud  each  of  our  colleagues.  I 
intend  t  >  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that 


we  report  and  pass  a  bill  based  on  this 
compromise  before  the  August  recess. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  3, 
1985] 

POWKR  OF  POKK-BAMtKL  POUTICS  OH  WaTBI 

Projects  Sups  as  ENvntommrrAi..  Buocet 

Pkbssukxs  Okow 

(By  Ellen  Hume) 

Washington.— In  the  game  of  pork-barrel 
politics.  Santa  Blargarita  should  be  an  easy 
winner. 

This  proposed  1218  million,  twin-dam 
project  near  San  Diego  is  In  President  Rea- 
gan's home  state  and  has  his  support.  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Edwin  Meese  has  written  let- 
ters on  iU  behalf.  Retired  Naval  Reserve 
Adm.  Robert  Oarrick.  formerly  Mr.  Meese's 
top  White  House  aide,  has  worked  as  a  paid 
lobbyist  for  the  project  and  owns  property 
near  the  affected  area. 

To  top  that  off.  Santa  MargariU  is  being 
promoted  as  a  defense  project.  It  would  pro- 
vide drinking  water  to  the  tT.S.  Marines  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  as  well  as  serving  the  avo- 
cado growers  and  real  estate  developers  of 
northern  San  Diego  County. 

But  Santa  Mugarita's  prospects  are 
fading.  Federal  funds  for  such  undertak- 
ings, once  the  political  llfeblood  of  Con- 
gress, have  virtually  dried  up.  If  the  project 
geU  built  at  all.  it  probably  will  be  scaled 
back  to  about  half  the  original  design,  sup- 
porters say. 

The  saga  of  Santa  Margarita  shows  how 
dramatically  pork-barrel  power  has  slipped 
since  Congress's  water  barons  rolled  over 
President  Carter  In  1977,  defying  his  "hit 
list"  of  canceled  water  projects.  The  merg- 
ing of  new  budget  constraints  with  growing 
environmental  pressures  has  changed  the 
politics  of  pushing  for  the  multimilllon 
dollar  projects  of  yesterday. 

POWXRS  DILnrKD 

The  change  is  spurred  by  a  formidable 
new  alliance:  The  environmental  lobby 
which  was  at  war  with  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration Just  a  few  yean  ago,  has  begun 
woridng  closely  with  David  Stockman,  the 
president's  chief  budget  cutter.  Their  cause 
is  aided  by  new  evidence  of  long-suspected 
environmental  problems  such  as  the  pollut- 
ed federal  Irrigation  runoff  fouling  the  Kes- 
terson  wildlife  refuge  in  California's  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  They  are  also  using  econom- 
ics more  effectively  to  challenge  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  such  projects  as  the  O'Neill 
dam  in  Nebraska. 

MeanwhOe,  not  only  are  the  great  water 
czars  gone  from  Congress,  but  their  old 
powers  have  been  diluted  by  committee  rule 
changes.  Now  skeptics  like  Democratic 
Reps.  George  Miller  of  California  and 
Robert  Edgar  of  Pennsylvania  are  boasting 
their  careers  by  fighting  public  works  boon- 
doggles. 

"When  I  got  here,  in  order  to  prove  your 
manhood.  you  had  to  get  a  water  project  au- 
thorized and  appropriated.  Tou  had  to  vote 
for  bad  projects  in  order  to  get  good 
projects  in,"  recalls  Rep.  Edgar,  who  is  serv- 
ing his  sixth  term. 

"It's  the  end  of  the  fat  cat  era,  when  it 
was  Just  a  question  of  a  member  calling  his 
friend  on  the  right  committee  and  getting 
this  project  put  in,"  says  Robert  WiU,  a 
water  lobbjrist  who  is  fighting  for  the  Santa 
Margarita  project.  "We're  being  put  on  the 
spot  to  do  a  lot  better  Job  in  Justifying  any 
project  today." 

"The  pork-barrel  politicians  have  devel- 
oped some  wily  tactics  for  getting  around 


the  new  watchdogs.  But  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed, the  projects  don't  have  the  political 
reward  of  past  years— as  former  California 
Rep.  Don  Clausen's  reelection  battle  of  a 
few  years  ago  showed. 

Under  prcHure  to  prove  he  could  deliver 
federal  largeaae  to  this  Eureka  district,  the 
Republican  congrewman  developed  a  plan 
to  aid  100  homes  threatened  by  ^-^tittlinf 
ocean  erosion.  He  figured  that  if  the  house 
were  endangered,  the  road  would  be  too.  So 
he  called  the  aid  a  "hl^way"  project  and 
persuaded  Congrev  to  bankroll  it  with  the 
self-generating  federal  Highway  Trust 
Fund. 

In  the  end.  about  $9  million  was  spent  to 
save  "at  the  most,  about  $1.8  million  worth 
of  tacky  traUer  homes,"  asserts  Democratic 
Rep.  Doug  Boaoo,  who  defeated  Rep.  Clau- 
sen in  1083  despite  his  public  works  proweas. 
"It  would  have  been  better,"  Mr.  Bosoo  says. 
"Just  to  give  everybody  over  there  $30,000 
each  and  tell  them  to  get  out  of  town." 

AmOFUATIONS  OCCLIin 

Even  Rep.  Thomas  BevUl.  who  runs  the 
House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
energy  and  water  development,  was  nearly 
left  high  and  dry  on  his  lifelong  dream 
project— the  $2  billion  TennesMe-Tomblg- 
bee  barge  canal  to  connect  the  Tennessee 
River  with  the  port  of  Mobile,  Ala. 

When  the  Alabama  Democrat  knew  he 
couldn't  win  the  1M4  appropriations  biU 
vote  for  the  last  $313  million  needed  to 
finish  the  project,  he  simply  omitted  Ten- 
Tom  as  a  line  item  in  the  bill,  avoiding  a 
showdown  vote.  Then  he  insoted  language 
in  the  committee  report  directing  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  complete  the 
project  "within  funds  available."  There 
were  Just  enough  "available"  funds  included 
in  the  biU. 

In  defense  of  such  tactics.  Rep.  Bevill  says 
"there  hasn't  beat  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  country  when  water  projects  have  been 
more  impOTtant."  But  the  growing  political 
mood  against  public  works  is  apparent  in 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  construction  appro- 
priations for  water  projects,  which  have  slid 
from  a  peak  of  more  than  $1.8  MUlon  in 
1980  to  an  estimate  of  Icm  than  $900  million 
in  fiscal  1985,  the  lowest  total  in  10  years. 

Some  believe  private  industry  will  pick  up 
the  slack.  In  Southern  California,  for  exam- 
ple, Parscms  Corp.  of  Pasadena  proposes  to 
finance  improvements  for  the  Impolal  irri- 
gation district,  which  originally  was  a  feder- 
al project.  In  return.  Parsons  would  receive 
a  share  of  the  proceeds  from  selling  Imperi- 
al water  to  users  around  the  state. 

The  pollUcal  tide  has  turned  against 
costly  public  works  projects,  says  Rep. 
Edgar.  "The  more  my  colleagues  get  angry 
at  me"  for  fighting  their  projects,  he  says, 
"the  more  votes  I'm  getdng  back  home." 

Mr.  WARNXR.  BCr.  President,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  Hatfisld. 
Senator  Abdhor,  Senator  STAFroRO. 
Senator  Packwood,  Senator  DoMSinci. 
and  others  who  have  worked  so  dili- 
gently for  many  years  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  water  resources  legislation. 

At  long  last,  it  appears  we  have  an 
agreement  which  is  acceptable  to  both 
the  administration  and  the  Senate 
leadership. 

Hopefully,  it  will  also  be  agreeable 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Unfortunately,  major  public  works 
legislation  like  that  being  proposed 


today  has  not  been  improved  by  the 
Senate  since  1976. 

It  is  long  overdue. 

Since  being  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
one  of  my  top  priorities  has  been  the 
passage  of  water  resources  legislation. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  is  abso- 
lutely critical  to  our  national  interest. 

It  will  allow  harbor  improvements 
and  other  vital  water  projects  to  move 
forward. 

A  modem  harbor  system  means  Jobs 
for  unemployed  Americans,  a  more  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade,  fulfillment  of 
our  national  security  commitments,  a 
stable  source  of  energy  for  our  allies, 
and  a  renewal  of  American  competi- 
tiveness in  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  committed 
to  water  resources  legislation  have 
come  a  long  way  together,  but  we  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  get  this  bill  passed 
and  on  the  President's  desk. 

The  framework  outlined  today  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  work- 
able compromise  which  deserves  con- 
sideration by  the  full  Soiate. 

I  urge  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Environment  and  Public  Woiks  Com- 
mittee and  the  Finance  Committee  to 
report  the  authorization  for  these  om- 
nibus water  projects  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  so  that  the  bUl  can  be 
passed  by  the  full  Senate  prior  to  the 
August  recess. 

I  am  here  to  volunteer  to  roll  up  my 
sleeves,  and  seek  every  legislative 
avenue  available  to  see  that  this  bill  is 
finally  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  biU  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  now,  after  consultation 
with  several  Senators,  that  they  do 
not  intend  to  call  up  amendments  to 
the  coin  bill.  If  that  is  the  case,  may  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whetjier  or  not  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow  and/or  Monday? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  my  understanding, 
and  I  wish  to  make  the  record  clear, 
that  we  have  talked  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers with  amendments  and  the  only 
amendment  that  would  t>e  in  order 
would  be  one  perceived  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  more  or  less,  to  be  a 
committee  amendment,  and  one  I  am 
advised  by  Senator  Garh  was  always 
considered  a  part  of  the  bill  had  it  not 
been  an  HJR.  numbered  bilL 

Beyond  that.  Senator  Crahstoh  and 
I  are  willing  to  withhold  our  amend- 
ments. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  willing  to  withhold 
his  amendment  and  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  Musachusetts  [Senator 
KxmnDT],  I  also  understand  has  no 
objection  to  that.  So  I  believe  I  am 
prepured  to  state  at  this  point  that  if 
that  is  the  general  understanding  we 
have  that  we  will  take  that  bill  up  to- 
morrow but  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
votes.  We  will  do  that  tomorrow  and 
anything  else  we  can  do  by  unanimous 
consent  without  a  rollcall  and  then  on 
Monday,  if  we  cannot  work  out  some 
agreement  on  the  gim  bill,  we  could 
lay  that  bill  down  or  the  imputed  in- 
terest bill.  But  I  believe  I  can  assure 
Members  there  would  be  no  votes  on 
Monday. 

Ut.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  CHAFEIE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
silver  bill,  again,  this  is  the  only  vehi- 
cle that  those  of  us  who  would  like  to 
free  up  some  silver  would  have,  as  I 
imderstand  it.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  there  are  going  to 
be  other  vehicles  because  some  of  us 
are  waiving  our  rights  to  offer  amend- 
ments on  this  on  the  theory  of  good- 
faith  efforts  to  get  us  a  vehicle.  So  I 
believe  I  could  hopefully  assure  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  that 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  If  there  is  another 
train  coming  through,  I  will  wait  for 
it,  but  I  hate  to  see  this  one  leave. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  rather  urgent  that 
this  train  pull  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (HJl.  2577),  as  amended, 

WftS  P&S86CL 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  who 
wish  to  talk  are  asked  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  The  Senate  is  now  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  a  techni- 
cal amendment  to  change  the  heading 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Democratic  leader  [Mr.  Btro]  relating 
to  a  coal  study.  That  is  a  mere  techni- 
cal amendment  to  change  the  heading 
of  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


The!  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presicfng  Officer  [Mr.  Triblk]  ap- 
pointad  Mr.  Hattield.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  wncKER,  Mr.  McClvre.  Mr. 
Laxal^.  Mr.  Garh.  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 
Andrews.  Mr.  Abonor.  Mr.  Kasten, 
Mr.  MATTiNGLT.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
SnHiis.  Mr.  Bybo.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
iNOxnff .  Mr.  Hoixings.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr.  Leaht. 
Mr.  SissER,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Bxtmp- 
ers.  and  Mr.  Laxttenberg. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  would  like  to  at  this  time  ad- 
dress a  few  comments  of  appreciation 
to  the  entire  body  of  the  Senate  for 
the  extraordinary  cooperation  in  put- 
ting through  a  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  I  think  probably  in 
record  time  and  also  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  each  Senator  who  has 
refrained  from  offering  amendments 
but  to  those  Senators  who  have  of- 
fered important  amendments  for  the 
conciae  manner  in  which  they  have 
presented  them. 

I  e^iecially  wish  to  thank  my  tutor, 
my  colleague,  my  friend,  and  one  of 
the  fi^eatest  men  I  have  ever  known 
outsiqe  of  my  father,  the  distin- 
guish^ ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis].  He  has  been  one  of 
those  'Gibraltar-like  persons  who  stood 
in  th«  breach  and  done  the  battle.  He 
has  met  the  issue.  He  has  never  in  any 
way  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  diminished 
his  enthusiasm  and  his  tremendous  ca- 
pacity to  be  a  part  of  this  legislative 
process  and  to  move  matters  to  conclu- 
sion, to  reconcile  differences,  and  to 
add  that  kind  of  voice  and  that  kind  of 
counsel  at  times  of  great  tension  and 
to  help  move  these  matters  through.  I 
am  akrays  in  his  debt.  I  Just  wanted  to 
take  this  moment  to  comment  on  him 
for  hB  fine  cooperation. 

Th^  Senator  from  Louisiana,  again, 
preceded  me  as  the  subcommittee 
chairman  of  our  Energy  and  Water 
Resoarces  Subcommittee,  as  has  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  preceded 
him.  and  has  never  been  other  than 
the  finest  colleague  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  in  cooperating  to  put  not 
only  that  subcommittee  together,  but 
to  h^lp  in  the  managing  of  this  bill 
here  In  these  last  2  dajrs. 

To  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  Just  am  very  grateful  for 
their  fine  support  and  cooperation. 

Mr,  President,  of  course,  all  of  this 
could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  extraordinary  staff  work,  the 
staff!  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in 
all  of  our  subcommittees.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  detail  of  the  matter  now.  but 
I  thifik  we  have  accomplished  an  his- 
toric achievement  in  this  bill  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  in  the 
f onn  of  a  colloquy  tomorrow  as  it  re- 
late to  resolving  a  logjam  of  some  15 
yeart  now  with  matters  having  to  do 
with  the  authorization  of  construction 
of  wgter  projects  and  we  have  reached 
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an  agreement  with  the  administration 
on  cost  sharing.  I  would  say  that  90 
percent  of  that  is  due  to,  a«ain.  the  ex- 
traordinary staff  work  of  people  work- 
ing around  the  clock,  practically,  to 
achieve  that  agreement. 

So  I  wish  to  take  this  moment  to  ex- 
press my  dbep  appreciation  to  particu- 
larly the  staff  director.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  Proctor  Jones,  who  is  probably 
one  of  the  senior  members  of  the  staff 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee.  I. 
frankly,  think  that  Proctor  and  I 
could  do  a  I  water  project  alone,  maybe 
my  offering  it  but  him  doing  the  staff 
work.  I 

And  I  also  express  my  appreciation 
to  Frank  Sullivan,  who  has  certainly 
been  at  Senator  Stennis'  right  hand 
as  the  dlreictor  of  the  minority  staff.  I 
am  grateful  for  all  staff  members  and 
their  outstending  performance. 

Mr.  BY^.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myselfi  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Mr.  Hatfield. 

I  certainly  share  his  warm  senti- 
ments with  respect  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  [Bfr. 
Stennis]  Who  is  the  ranking  member 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  is  punctilious  and  courteous  to  a 
fault  and  bxceedlngly  accommodating 
and  imderitanding  always  with  respect 
to  the  needs  of  other  Members  of  the 
Senate,      j 

I  also  compliment  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
distinguished  chairman  who  managed 
the  bill  so  skillfully  here  throughout 
the  day  and  yesterday.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult bill  and  he  has  demonstrated  the 
kind  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  and 
professionfOism  and  skill  that  we 
shoiild  all  desire  to  emulate. 

I  say  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  ranking  member.  Mr.  Johnston.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
is  brighter  and  who  is  more  under- 
standing and  cooperative  with  respect 
to  the  desires  of  his  colleagues  than  is 
Mr.  JoHNSroN. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  to  all.  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  DOILE.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appoopriations  Committee  and 
the  ranldiig  member,  the  distinguished 
former  CBairman  and  Senator  from 
Mlsslsslpa.  Senator  Stennis,  for  their 
outstanding  work.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  out  that  on  the  bill  of 
this  mamltude  there  were  only  four 
rollcall  votes.  I  think  that  is  a  record. 

There  were  62  amendments  consid- 
ered; 50  were  agreed  to;  3  were  reject- 
ed; 2  were  tabled;  6  were  withdrawn; 
and  1  was  not  acted  upon— about  16 
hours  and  a  couple  of  days. 

I  think  the  remarkable  thing  is  we 
were  able  to— under  the  leadership  of 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  including  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Senator  Johnston— work  most  of 
them  out]  I  want  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues. I^  saves  a  lot  of  time,  though. 


Not  many  thought  we  could  dispose  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
in  less  than  3  or  4  days.  It  has  really 
been  accomplished  in  about  a  day  and 
a  half  because  there  was  much  time 
late  this  evening  consimied  trying  to 
work  out  some  of  the  problems. 

So,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  conference  report  before  the 
July  4  recess.  It  is  also  my  hope  that 
the  recess  may  start  on  Thursday 
rather  than  Friday,  if  that  is  some 
consolation  to  the  conferees. 

I  thank  my  colleagues.  We  will,  as  I 
understand  it.  complete  the  colloquy 
portion  tomorrow. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar;  Calendar  No.  252,  Lt. 
Gen.  John  T.  Chain,  Jr.;  and  Calendar 
No.  253,  nominations  under  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AIR  FORCE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  John  T. 
Chain.  Jr..  to  be  general.  n.S.  Air 
Force.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 

Bir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  Its  consent  to  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
turn  to  Calendar  No.  253.  nominations 
imder  the  Coast  Guard. . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legidative  clerk  read 
the  nominations  of  Edwin  H.  Daniels. 
Clyde  T.  Lusk.  Jr..  James  C.  Irwin,  and 
Bobby  F.  Holllngsworth  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  rear  admlraL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  INTEL- 
LIGENCE IDENTTriES  PROTEC- 
TION ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  June 
23  marks  the  third  anniversary  of  an 
extremely  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1982.  Looking  back  now. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  there  ever  was  any  controversy 
surroimdlng  this  legislation.  Prevent- 
ing the  imauthorized  disclosure  of  the 
Identities  of  undercover  D.S.  intelli- 
gence officers  and  the  people  who  co- 
operate with  them  in  supplying  infor- 
mation needed  by  the  United  States 
was.  however,  a  matter  of  Intense 
debate  for  over  2  years. 

In  the  late  1970's,  DSx.  President,  it 
had  become  fashionable  to  contend 
that  the  intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States  posed  a  greater  threat 
to  the  civil  liberties  of  Americans  than 
the  activities  of  our  adversaries.  In- 
credibly enough,  there  were  individ- 
uals who  took  It  upon  themselves  to 
ferret  out  and  to  publish,  under  the 
guise  of  Journalism,  the  names  of  un- 
dercover U.S.  intelligence  officers. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  the 
American  people  now  realize  who  it  Is 
that  poses  the  threat  to  their  way  of 
life.  Recent  events  have  underscored 
the  i>ervaslve  activities  of  Soviet  intel- 
ligence services  within  our  own  mili- 
tary establishment,  and  the  American 
people  have  been  reminded  that  they 
are  not  Immune  from  the  scourge  of 
international  terrorism. 

Today  our  Intelligence  services  are 
stronger  and  better  equipped  to  battle 
these  threats  to  the  American  people 
In  part  because  of  the  action  that  we 
took  In  1982  to  protect  the  Identities 
of  oiu-  undercover  officers  and  agents. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  wUl 
recall  that  opinions  were  deeply  divid- 
ed on  this  issue.  Most  major  newspa- 
pers were  against  the  identities  bilL 
Opponents  In  this  body  produced  testi- 
monials from  distinguished  legal  au- 
thorities. I  recall  that  one  law  profes- 
sor branded  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  the  "clearest  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  attempted  by 
Congress  In  this  era."  Well.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, there  is  an  old  adage  among  law- 
yers that  goes  something  like  this: 

If  the  facts  are  against  you,  argue  the  law; 
if  the  law  is  against  you.  argue  the  facta; 
and  if  the  law  and  the  facts  are  against  you. 
claim  that  the  law  is  unconstitutionaL 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  t>e- 
lieved  that  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  was  necessary  under- 
went a  heavy  barrage  of  criticism.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  ac- 
cused on  the  editorial  and  op-ed  pages 
of  the  nation's  major  newspapers  and 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  of  attempting 
to  undermine  the  first  amendment. 
But.  we  persevered,  and  we  produced  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  has  protected 
the  identities  of  our  intelligence  per- 
sonnel without  in  any  way  stiffling 
public  debate  about  UJ3.  Intelligence 
activities. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  refer  interested  parties 
to  the  Center  for  National  Security 
Studies  publication  "First  Principles." 
which  in  its  BCay-June  1984  issue  car- 
ried a  lead  story  entitled  "Identities 
Law  Does  Not  Impair  or  Impede 
Press." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Public  Law  97- 
200  of  June  23.  1982.  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  act 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[PubUc  Law  97-200— June  23. 1962] 

Imtelligxmci  lonrrmn  Pxoncnoii  Acr  or 

1982 

An  Act  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorised  dis- 
closure of  inf omutaon  identifying  certain 
United  States  Intelligence  officers,  agents, 
inf  onnants.  and  sources 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Rejtre*entative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act  of  1982". 

Sk.  2.  (a)Tbe  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  VI— PROTECTION  OP  CERTAIN 
NATIONAL  SECURITT  INPORMA-nON 
"PSOTBCHOH  or  xumiims  or  cwamLin 
umiau  STATB  UMuaauovu  nmixiancB 
omciRS.  AGSHTS,  nrroHMAirrs.  amd  souscxs 
"Sic.  601.  (a)  Whoever,  having  or  having 
had  authorized  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion that  identifies  a  covert  agent.  Inten- 
tionally discloses  any  Information  identify- 
ing such  covert  agent  to  any  individual  not 
authorized  to  receive  classified  Information, 
knowing  that  the  Information  disclosed  so 
identifies  such  covert  agent  and  that  the 
United  States  is  taking  affirmative  measures 
to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  intelligence 
relationship  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  as  a  result  of  having  au- 
thorised access  to  daaslfled  information, 
learns  the  Identity  of  a  covert  agent  and  In- 
tentionally discloses  any  information  identi- 
fying such  covert  agent  to  any  individual 
not  authorized  to  receive  classified  informs- 
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Uon.  knowing  that  the  Infonnmtlon  dJs- 
doaed  ao  identlfiea  nich  covert  agent  and 
that  the  United  Statea  is  taking  affirmaUve 
meanires  to  conceal  such  covert  agent's  in- 
telligence relationship  to  the  United  States, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 
"<c)  Whoever,  in  the  course  of  a  pattern  of 
activities  intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or  impede 
the  foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States,  discloses  any  information 
that  identifies  an  individual  as  a  covert 
agent  to  any  individual  not  authorized  to  re- 
ceive classified  information,  knowing  that 
the  Information  disclosed  so  identifies  such 
IndivUhuU  and  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  affirmative  measures  to  conceal  such 
individual's  classified  intelligence  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $15,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years  or  both. 

"DERmU  Am  KXCKPTIONS 

"Sac.  003.  (a)  It  is  a  defense  to  a  prosecu- 
tion under  section  001  that  before  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense  with  which  the  de- 
fendant is  charged,  the  United  States  had 
publicly  acknowledged  or  revealed  the  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Individual  the  disclosure  of  whose  intel- 
ligence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
the  basis  for  the  prosecution. 

"(bKl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2),  no 
person  other  than  a  person  committing  an 
offense  under  section  flOl  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  such  section  by  virtue  of 
section  2  or  4  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
or  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  under  such 
section. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  (A)  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  acted  in  the  course 
of  a  pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason 
to  believe  that  such  activities  would  impair 
or  impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States,  or  (B)  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  has  authorized  access  to  classi- 
fied information. 

"(c)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  to  transmit  information  described 
in  such  section  directly  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  an  offense  under  sec- 
tion 601  for  an  individual  to  disclose  infor- 
mation that  solely  identifies  himself  as  a 
covert  agent. 
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"Sac.  603.  (a)  The  President,  after  receiv- 
ing information  from  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelllvnace,  shall  submit  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence of  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  BTiniiai  report  on  measures  to  protect  the 
identities  of  covert  agents,  and  on  any  other 
matter  relevant  to  the  protection  of  the 
identities  of  covert  agents. 

"(b)  The  report  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  requirement  for 
publication  or  disclosure.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1983. 

"EXTRATBUUTOaUL  JTTRISDICTION 

"Sic.  604.  There  is  Jurisdiction  over  an  of- 
fense imder  section  601  committed  outside 
the  United  States  if  the  individual  commit- 
ting the  offense  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  (as 


defined  in  secUon  101(aK20)  of  the  Immi- 
grat^n  and  Nationality  Act). 

'Vaovmofa  nroaiiATioii  to  coifoina 
-ate.  605.  Nothing  In  this  UUe  may  be 
cona  rued  as  authority  to  withhold  informa- 
tion Frran  the  Congress  or  from  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Congress. 
"DiruiiTiom 
"Sgc.  606.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title: 
"(1)    The    term    'classified    information' 
mea»s  information  or  material  designated 
and  clearly  marked  or  clearly  represented. 
purs|iant  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or 
Exedutive  order  (or  a  regulation  or  order 
Issuod  pursuant  to  a  statute  or  Executive 
order),  as  requiring  a  specific  degree  of  pro- 
tection against  unauthorised  dladoaure  for 
reasons  of  national  security. 

"(2)  The  term  'authorized',  when  used 
with  respect  to  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion imeana  having  authority,  right,  or  per- 
mis^n  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  stat- 
ute. Executive  order,  directive  of  the  head 
of  s4y  department  or  agency  engaged  in  f or- 
eign  I  intelligence  or  counterintelligence  ac- 
tivities, order  of  any  United  States  court,  or 
provisions  of  any  Rule  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  resolution  of  the  Senate 
whidi  assigns  responsibility  within  the  re- 
spec  ive  House  of  Congress  for  the  oversight 
of  io  l«lligence  activities. 

"(i )  The  term  'disclosure'  means  to  com- 
mun  cate,  provide,  impart,  transmit,  trans- 
fer, convey,  publish,  or  otherwise  make 
aval]  sble. 
"(4)  The  term  'covert  agent'  means— 
"(A)  an  officer  or  employee  of  an  intelli- 
gence agency  or  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Foroes  assigned  to  duty  with  an  intelligence 
agency— 

"(1^  whose  identity  as  such  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  is  classified  information, 
and 

"(il)  who  is  serving  outside  the  United 
States  or  has  within  the  last  five  years 
served  outside  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  a  United  States  citizen  whose  intelli- 
genoe  relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
clasgif led  information,  and 

"(G  who  resides  and  acts  outside  the 
Unit|ed  States  as  an  agent  of,  or  informant 
or  source  of  operational  assistance  to,  an  in- 

:nce  agency,  or 

I)  who  is  at  the  time  of  the  disclosure 
as  an  agent  of,  or  informant  to,  the 
counterintelligence  or  foreign  coun- 
^rrorlsm  components  of  the  Federal 
lu  of  Investigation:  or 
;)  an  individual,  other  than  a  United 
States  citizen,  whose  past  or  present  intelli- 
gence relationship  to  the  United  States  is 
claagif led  information  and  who  is  a  present 
or  ftormer  agent  of,  or  a  present  or  former 
informant  or  source  of  operational  assist- 
ancg  to,  an  intelligence  agency. 

"(5)  The  term  'intelligence  agency'  means 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  a  foreign 
intelligence  component  of  the  Department 
of  1  )efense,  or  the  foreign  counterintelli- 
gen  e  or  foreign  counterterrorism  compo- 
nen  a  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, 

"( 1)  The  term  'informant'  means  any  indi- 
vidi  al  who  furnishes  information  to  an  in- 
telli  tence  agency  in  the  course  of  a  conf i- 
den  ;lal  relationship  protecting  the  identity 
of  a  ich  individual  from  public  dladoaure. 

"(7)  The  terms  'officer*  and  'employee' 
have  the  meanings  given  such  terms  by  sec- 
tion 2104  and  2105,  respectively,  of  title  5, 
Unied  SUtes  Code. 

"^)  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  the 
Am|y,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coflit  Guard. 


"(9)  Th«  term  'United  States',  when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense,  means  all  areas  under 
the  territprlal  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacif - 
IcIalandsJ 

"(10)  Tl^e  term  'pattern  of  activities'  re- 
quires a  series  of  acts  with  a  common  pur- 
pose or  obleetlve.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  AQt  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tl^  following. 

"TITLE  Vl— PROTECTION  OF  CERTAIN 
NA'nONAL  SECURITY  INFORMA'HON 

"Sec.  601.  IProtection  of  identities  of  certain 
j     United  States  undercover  intel- 
ligence officers,  agents,  infor- 
'     mation.  and  sources. 

"Sec.  602.  Defenses  and  exceptions. 

"Sec.  603.  JReport. 

"Sec.  604.  jBxtraterritorlal  Jurisdiction. 

"Sec.  6051  Providing  information  to  Con- 
1     gress. 

"Sec.  606.  pefinitions.". 
Approvad  June  23, 1982. 

Mr.  CBAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
clearest  demonstration  of  the  success 
of  this  legislation  Is  the  fact  that 
there  l^ve  been  no  prosecutions 
brought  under  its  provisions.  The  ulti- 
mate goil  of  any  criminal  statute  is  to 
eliminate  the  conduct  that  the  statute 
is  desigi^ed  to  proscribe,  and  by  this 
measure  I  the  Intelligence  Indentities 
Protection  Act  has  l)een  extraordinari- 
ly effecqve. 

The  Senate  recently  passed  Senate 
Joint  I^solution  138,  designating  the 
week  of  June  2,  1985,  through  June  8, 
1985,  as  "National  Intelligence  Com- 
munity Week."  In  this  resolution  the 
Senate  took  note  of  "the  dedication  of 
the  meii  and  women  of  the  intelli- 
gence commimity  to  the  service  of 
their  co^try  in  difficult  and  danger- 
ous circlimstances  abroad."  For  me, 
Mr.  President,  that  dedication  always 
will  be  symbolized  by  Richard  Welch, 
who  gaje  his  life  for  his  country 
nearly  )0  years  ago,  and  whose  un- 
timely (jeath  was  a  major  impetus  in 
passage  lof  the  Intelligence  Identities 
ProtectiMi  Act. 

Dick  welch  was  our  CIA  station 
chief  in  i  Athens,  Oreece.  He  was  shot 
by  still  unknown  terrorist  assailants  in 
front  or  his  home  in  December  1975, 
witliin  a  month  of  having  been  public- 
ly identified  as  a  CIA  officer  in  an 
Athens  newspaper  which  had  used  as 
its  source  a  n.S.  magazine  which  was 
then  regularly  publishing  lists  of  un- 
dercover intelligence  personnel. 

Dick  Welch  grew  up  in  Providence, 
RI.  He  vas  un  honor  student  at  Classi- 
cal Higl^  School  and  a  member  of  the 
track  team.  Dick  later  went  on  to  Har- 
vard, where  he  graduated  magna  cum 
laude.  with  a  degree  in  Greek  and  clas- 
sical languages.  He  was  a  man  who 
still  is  nemembered  with  profound  re- 
spect an  d  affection  by  all  of  those  who 
were  privileged  to  know  and  work  vrith 
him.  In  March  of  1982  a  Richard  S. 
Welch  SKemorial  Fund  was  established 
at  Haiiard  University  to  promote 
study  01  the  role  of  intelligence  in  the 
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formulation  and  implementation  of 
U.S.  policy,  and  to  enhance  academic 
and  public  understanding  of  intelli- 
gence through  reasoned  discussion  and 
argument. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  report  that  the  Welch  Me- 
morial Fund  has  sponsored  a  highly 
successful  colloquium  on  intelligence 
and  covert  action,  which  was  held  in 
Washington  in  March  of  this  year,  and 
which  will  be  presented  again  at  Har- 
vard University  in  the  fall.  In  addition, 
there  currently  are  two  Richard  S. 
Welch  fellows  at  Harvard  University's 
Center  for  International  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  an  in- 
creasingly dangerous  place.  The  men 
and  women  of  our  intelligence  services 
are  on  the  front  lines  in  a  never 
ending  battle  against  the  enemies  of 
freedom.  Oiu-  intelligence  officers 
need  our  understanding  and  support, 
and  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  continues  to  serve  as  a  viable 
and  effective  demonstration  that  the 
American  people  stand  behind  their 
intelligence  officers  in  the  field. 


APPOINTMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

(The  following  (xxiurred  earlier) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hbcht).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-473  ap- 
points the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Kasten]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  DcCoifcnn]  as  members 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Ukraine 
Famine. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted  as  follows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


DEFERRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— BiESSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT— PM  59 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 


sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30.  1975,  was  referred 
Jointly  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Conoreu  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  three  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  for  1985  totaling 
$278,500,000  and  two  revised  deferrals 
now  totaling  $8,792,615.  The  deferrals 
affect  programs  in  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Energy,  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  and 
the  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are 
contained  in  the  attached  report. 

ROMALD  RSACAH. 

The  Whitb  Hocse.  June  20, 198S. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
■moixKD  anx  sigiib> 

At  11:14  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  cleiits. 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  f  oDowing  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal 
Building  and  United  States  Courthouse  In 
Ashland.  Kentucky  as  the  "Carl  D.  Perkins 
Federal  Building  and  United  States  Court- 
house". 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
[Mr.  THmtMOHS]. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  487.  A  biU  to  reoognlae  the  organinUon 
known  as  The  Statue  of  Uberty-ElUs  Island 
Foundation.  Inc.  (Rept  No.  99-88). 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  frmn  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

HJ.  Rea.  169.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

SJ.  Res.  111.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "NaUonal 
Spina  Bifida  Month". 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  UUe: 

S.J.  Rea.  122.  Joint  resoluUon  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  each  year  as  "NaUonal  Arbor  Day". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COBOOTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary: 


Robert  C.  Broomfidd.  of  Arizona,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Arizona; 

Donald  W.  Walter,  of  Arizona,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Louisiana; 

Claude  M.  HUton.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia; 

Wayne  E.  Alley,  of  Oklahoma,  to  be 
United  States  DisUict  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Olclahoma; 

James  D.  Todd,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Westem  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee;  and 

Larry  James  Stubbs.  of  Georgia,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southem 
District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  four 
years. 

By  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

Mr.  CJOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. I  report  favorably  the  attached 
listing  of  nominations. 

Those  identified  with  a  single  aster- 
isk (*)  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  Those  identified  with  a 
double  asterisk  (■*)  are  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  for  the  information 
of  any  Senator  since  these  names  have 
already  appeared  in  the  ComnEssioir- 
AL  Reooko  and  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  June  12  and  June  13, 
1985,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

Skrats  AauD  SiBvicas  Comamc 

Rounm  MnjTAXT  NoimATioas 

Juin  20. 1985 

**1.  In  the  Air  Force  Reserve  there  are  32 
prcnnoUons  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel (list  begins  with  Robert  L.  Baldwin). 
(Ref.  *361) 

**2.  In  the  Navy  there  is  1  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  (John  O.  Creighton). 
(Ref.  *362) 

**3.  In  the  Navy  there  are  1,277  promo- 
Uons  to  the  permanent  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  (list  begins  with  Robert  David 
Abd).  (Ref.  #A363) 

•4.  U.  Oen.  Max  B.  Bralllar.  UJ3.  Alr 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  (Ref. 
#367) 

**5.  In  the  Air  Force  there  are  5  mpDolnt- 
ments  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list 
begins  with  Gordon  P.  Mangente).  (Ref. 
*370) 

Total  1,316. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
a  1330.  A  bill  to  amend  secUon  504  of  the 
Alaska  NaUonal  Interest  Lands  CTonserva- 
Uon  Act  to  allow  expanded  mineral  explora- 
Uon  of  the  Admiralty  Island  NaUonal 
Monument  In  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
&  1331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  headnotes  of 
Schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  SchediUes  of  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Shon 
Nine  Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

8.  1333.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Faallll 
Afele.  Mrs.  Liugalua  Afele,  and  BCs.  Slllolo 
Afele;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1334.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 
Sablna  Lajola;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
D'AitATo,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.   DnnoH, 
and  Mrs.  Hawkhts)  (by  request): 
S.  1335.  A  bill  enUUed  the  "Money  Laun- 
dering and  Related  Crimes  Act  of  1985":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAITM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hum,  Mr.  Ckanstoh,  Mr.  Lbvih, 
Mr.  CocHXAM,  Mr.  Sfkctsr.  BCr.  Phis- 
SLn,  and  Mr.  E!zor): 
8.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arts  and  ArU- 
facts  Indemnity  Act  to  facilitate  the  Indem- 
nification of  works  of  art  by  Americans  ex- 
hibited outside  the  United  SUtes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Bfr.  GORE: 
8.  1337.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish  a  national 
cemetery  in  Knoxville.  TN:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ORAS8LET: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  Vni  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  to  strengthen 
cooperative   education   programs,   and   for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  15,  1985,  through 
September  21, 1985,  as  "National  Dental  Hy- 
giene Week":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (»ncurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 

8.  Con.  Res.  52.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  regarding  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  Jordan:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Bfr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  1330.  A  biU  to  amend  section  504 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  to  allow  expended 
mineral  exploration  of  the  Admiralty 
Island  National  Monument  in  Alaska; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

KZPAHSKD  imnCRAL  EXPLORATION  OP 

araaxALTY  ulahd  national  m  oniticxht 
•  Mr.  BCURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  amend  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act  of 
1985.  The  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  was  one  of  the  major  land  alloca- 
tion and  land  use  legislative  decisions 
made  by  the  Congress  in  tliis  century. 


It  Was  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest 
conservation  meastires  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  The  passage  of  that 
act  more  than  doubled  the  total  acre- 
age of  the  National  Park  System  and 
Nailonal  Wildlife  Refuge  System  and 
more  than  tripled  the  acreage  in  the 
National      WUdemess      Preservation 

Qongress  also  recognized  the  vast 
mlikeral  wealth  In  Alaska  in  the  act. 
Numerous  compromises  were  made 
during  consideration  of  the  act  which 
wefe  Intended  to  permit  the  explora- 
tio|i  and  development  of  seven  mineral 
deoosits  In  Alaska  determined  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  to  be  of 
world-class  status.  My  legislation  will 
cait7  out  the  intent  of  those  compro- 
mises by  modifying  portions  of  the  act 
which  prevent  full  exploration  of  one 
of  ^ose  seven  mines.  Specifically,  this 
amendment  will  extend  the  time 
peQod  and  expand  the  geographical 
area  in  which  exploration  activities 
ci^be  carried  out. 

1  he  mine  to  which  this  amendment 
is  ( irected  is  the  Greens  Creek  deposit 


ment.  Elecause  the  claims  had  been  lo- 
cated inlor  to  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  it  was  necessary  to  fashion 
a  program  which  would  permit  full  de- 
velopment of  the  deposit  within  the 
confines  of  the  monument.  It  was  de- 
cided taat  an  existing  mineral  explora- 
tion regime  developed  for  a  different 
deposltJ  the  Quartz  Hill  deposit  locat- 
ed within  the  proposed  Bfisty  Fjords 
National  Monument  near  Ketchikan, 
AK,  would  be  applied  to  the  Oreens 
Creek  deposit.  No  hearings  or  other  in- 
quiries were  made  to  determine 
whether  this  provision  was  adequate 
for  full  exploration  of  the  Oreens 
Creek  ^posit.  Frankly  Mr.  President, 
this  dedsion  was  made  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  vae  Congress  and  was  one  of 
many  isues  which  was  not  fully  stud- 
ied prlof^  to  passage  of  the  final  legisla- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  regime  which  was 
developed  for  exploration  of  the 
Quartz  HiU  deposit  was  applied  to  the 
Oreens  Creek  deposit.  Herein  lies  the 
problen|.  That  regime  was  well  suited 


loc  ited  in  the  northwestern  portion  of  M  *"  °P®"  P**  deposit  such  as  that  at 


Adiolralty  Island  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest.  It  is  a  deposit  of  associ- 
ated minerals  of  silver,  lead,  zinc,  and 
gold  which  was  first  identified  in  1973. 
This  is  a  world-class  mineral  deposit. 
Recoverable  reserves  are  estimated  to 
be  3.084,174  tons  of  very  high  grade 
ora  The  ore  has  been  assayed  at  0.36 
pencent  copper  per  ton  2.74  percent 
lead  per  ton,  7.89  percent  zinc  per  ton, 
and  contains  11.7  oimces  of  silver  and 
0.1f4  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  From 
1914  through  1978  numerous  claims 
were  staked  in  the  area  and  subse- 
quent exploration  has  found  several  of 
the  claims  to  be  valid  under  the 
mmlng  laws  of  the  United  States.  Ex- 
ploration of  the  remaining  claims  con- 
tinties. 

those  who  were  Members  in  this 
of  the  95th  and  96th  Congress 
recall,  one  of  the  major  areas  of 
contention  during  the  Alaska  lands 
debate  was  Admiralty  Island.  Most  of 
the  controversy  centered  around  the 
harvesting  of  timber  from  the  island. 
Diaring  the  final  negotiations  in  the 
96(ih  Congress  which  led  to  the  legisla- 
tive version  which  became  public  law, 
a  specific  compromise  on  timber  man- 
agf  ment  and  wilderness  was  reached. 
Tlijat  compromise  provided  for  the  des- 
igqation  of  most  of  Admiralty  Island 
as  a  national  monument  and  wllder- 
i,  accompanied  by  a  specific  mecha- 
to  guarantee  Forest  Service  ap- 
kpriations  necessary  to  prepare 
^ber  harvest  on  Federal  lands  and  to 
re  that  adequate  timber  could  be 
made  available  for  harvest  on  those 
lands  in  the  National  Forest  which 
were  not  designated  as  wilderness. 

'That  compromise  also  attempted  to 
deal  with  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Oreens  Creek  deposit, 
wl  ich  fell  within  the  National  Monu- 


Quartz  Hill.  It  provided  for  a  short- 
term  exploration  period  in  which  all  of 
the  mlqeral  deposit  could  be  fully  de- 
lineated Unfortunately,  the  Oreens 
Creek  deposit  is  of  a  different  nature. 
It  is  a  I  lode  style  deposit  which  can 
best  b^  described  as  resembling  a 
snake  or  meandering  river.  By  that  I 
mean  the  deposit  follows  no  specific 
path  and  twists  and  winds  throughout 
the  area  of  its  general  location  includ- 
ing, In  some  cases,  folding  over  itself 
and  twfcting  itself  almost  into  knots. 
The  appropriate  method  for  dellneat- 
ing  this  deposit  is  to  explore  it  during 
the  life  of  the  mine's  development. 
Rather  than  attempt  to  bifurcate  the 
exploration  process  from  the  develop- 
ment process,  it  is  more  appropriate  to 
follow  the  deposit  during  the  mine's 
development  and  keep  an  adequate 
amount  of  mineralization,  approxi- 
mately B  to  3  years  worth,  in  front  of 
you  as  exploration  and  reserves,  while 
you  develop  and  further  explore  the 
deposltJ  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  to 
accurately  establish  that  there  is  ade- 
quate mineralization  to  warrant  fur- 
ther milling. 

This  jinformation  on  the  physical 
structure  of  the  deposit  was  not  avail- 
able ditring  the  95th  and  96th  Con- 
gress When  the  fate  of  the  Oreens 
Creek  deposit  was  being  discussed. 
Much  ^f  this  information  has  been 
made  uear  during  the  exploration 
which  Aas  occurred  since  the  passage 
of  the  .Alaska  Lands  Act.  Four  sepa- 
rate selusons  of  surface  drilling  have 
shown  that  surface  drilling  is  simply 
not  an  adequate  or  appropriate 
manner  for  exploring  the  deposit.  Sur- 
face drilling,  which  includes  unneces- 
sary si^ace  disturbance,  timber  cut- 
ting, and  establishment  of  drill  pads, 
has    bqen    successful    in    identifying 


major  areas  of  mineralization  but  not 
In  fully  delineating  the  mineral  depos- 
it. It  is  clear  now  that  the  only  way  to 
properly  explore  this  mine  is  to  permit 
a  longer  time  period  for  exploration 
and  to  permit  those  existing  claims 
with  identified  mineral  potential  to  be 
fully  explored. 

In  addition  to  being  consistent  with 
congressional  intent  to  permit  full  de- 
velopment of  this  deposit,  my  legisla- 
tion will  also  promote  the  area  as  a  na- 
tional monument.  Exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  mine  will  be  almost 
entirely  underground;  therefore  mini- 
mizing to  a  large  extent  the  surface 
distivbances  usually  associated  with 
large  scale  mining.  The  present  owners 
of  the  valid  existing  claims  on  the  de- 
posit would  be  required  to  forgo  any 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  patent  to  the 
surface  of  the  claims  which  will  elimi- 
nate the  inholdlngs  in  the  monument 
in  this  area.  Finally,  no  new  claims 
would  be  staked  nor  would  any  area 
which  has  not  been  previously  identi- 
fied as  having  mineralization  be  avail- 
able for  exploration.  In  fact,  there  are 
certain  areas  which  have  been  shown 
not  to  be  of  mineral  value  which  are 
subject  to  location  and  existing  claims. 
This  legislation  would  foreclose  fur- 
ther exploration  in  those  areas.  Explo- 
ration would  only  be  permitted  on  cer- 
tain existing  claims  which  had  been  lo- 
cated prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Island  National  Monument. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  a  commitment  was  made  to 
permit  the  full  development  of  this 
mineral  deposit.  Development  of  iden- 
tified mineral  resources  was  one  of  the 
major  concessions  made  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Alaska  lands  bilL  Specific  areas 
were  identified  as  having  mineral  po- 
tential and  their  eventual  full  develop- 
ment was  agreed  upon.  Oreens  Creek 
was  one  of  these  areas.  It  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress,  in  borrowing  the 
Quartz  Hill  regime,  to  limit  develop- 
ment of  this  deposit  to  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  available  recoverable  min- 
erals. This  legislation  simply  redeems 
the  promise  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
by  permitting  full  exploration  and  de- 
lineation of  the  Oreens  Creek  deposit. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
particularly  those  on  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee,  to  give  this  bill  a 
fair  and  rapid  hearing.  It  is  a  worthy 
piece  of  legislation  that  deserves  this 
body's  support.* 


By  Mr  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Denton,   and  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins) (by  request): 
S.  1335.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act  of 
1985";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

MONKT  LAnMOERmO  AND  SKLATXD  CKIXKS  ACT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  at  the  request  of  the 


admlnistraticm— the  Money  Launder- 
ing and  Related  Crimes  Act  of  1985— 
to  provide  stiff  civil  and  criminal  pen- 
alties for  individuals  and  institutions 
that  engage  In  laundering  money  from 
illegal  enterprises. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  pro- 
hibit individuals  and  institutions  from 
conducting  transactions  involving  the 
movement  of  money  generated  by.  or 
derived  from,  the  commission  of 
crimes.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  has  identified  this 
problem  as  one  of  the  binest  chal- 
lenges facing  law  enforcement  today. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  are  being  laundered 
through  the  financial  institutions  of 
this  Nation. 

A  wide  variety  of  organized  criminal 
groups,  ranging  from  drug  trafficking 
rings  to  the  more  traditional  organized 
crime  racketeers,  could  not  reap  the 
profits  of  their  unlawful  activity  with- 
out the  means  to  camouflage  their 
proceeds  to  appear  as  though  they 
came  from  legitimate  sources  and  busi- 
ness investments.  This  bill  would  se- 
verely restrict  the  ability  of  criminal 
groups  to  disguise  and  profit  from  ille- 
gal gains. 

The  proposed  bill  would  create,  for 
the  first  time,  a  Federal  offense  based 
on  the  commerce  clause  that  would  di- 
rectly prohibit  the  laimdering  of 
money.  The  bill  includes  numerous 
substantive  revisions  to  the  criminal 
code,  and  amendments  to  the  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act,  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act,  and  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  These  changes 
would  provide  significant  assistance  to 
law  enforcement  officials  in  obtaining 
information  that  exposes  money  laim- 
dering activities.  It  is  my  hope  that  we 
will  be  able  to  act  upon  this  important 
and  noncontroversial  biU  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  Attorney  Oeneral 
Edwin  Meese  is  to  be  commended  for 
developing  this  comprehensive  pack- 
age designed  to  remedy  a  dramatic  na- 
tional problem. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Senator  THUUtOHs.  in  introducing 
the  Money  Laundering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act.  In  preparing  this  bill,  the 
Justice  and  Treasury  Departments 
recognized  that  drug  traffickers  and 
organized  crime  cannot  operate  suc- 
cessfully if  they  cannot  make  their  Q- 
legltimate  eamlngB  l(X>k  legitimate. 

As  the  sponsor  of  8.  571  and  S.  572. 
legislation  that  has  much  in  common 
with  the  Money  Laundering  and  Re- 
lated Crimes  Act,  I  welcome  the  direct 
and  active  involvement  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  our  effort  to  develop  and 
pass  this  much-needed  legislation.  I 
also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  the  work  of  Judge  Irving  Kauf- 
man and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime,  whose  compre- 
hensive  proposals,   set   forth  in  the 


Commission's  October  1984  report, 
form  the  basis  for  this  biU. 

The  central  points  of  the  Money 
Laundering  and  Related  Crimes  Act 
are  that  it  makes  money  laimdering 
for  criminal  purposes  a  crime;  raises 
fines  to  the  full  amount  of  the  money 
laundered;  and  gives  the  Treasury  De- 
partment power  to  subpoena  testimo- 
ny and  bank  records  to  enforce  the 
Bank  Secrecy  Act. 

The  need  for  stronger  laws  against 
money  laundering  has  been  demon- 
strated repeatedly  in  a  long  list  of 
cases,  starting  with  Operation  Green- 
back in  Miami  and  Operation  El 
Dorado  in  New  York,  and  continuing 
with  the  Bank  of  Boston's  guilty  plea 
on  February  7  of  this  year.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  Bank  of  Boston  case 
will  be  followed  by  others  untU  we 
enact  legislation  such  as  that  being  in- 
troduced today. 

This  belief  is  based  on  extensive  tes- 
timony presented  at  a  Senate  Banking 
Committee  hearing  I  held  in  New 
York  City  on  January  28,  and  at  an 
April  3  hearing  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  which 
was  called  by  Senators  Roth  and 
Rodman  to  investigate  the  Bank  of 
Boston's  faUure  to  report  $1.2  billion 
in  violation  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act. 
At  these  hearings,  it  was  repeate<Uy 
stated  by  Government  witnesses,  pro- 
fessional money  launderers.  and  by 
the  Bank  of  Boston  chalnnan,  that 
evasion  of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  would 
be  greatly  curtailed  If  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  571,  S.  572,  and  the  bill 
we  introduce  today,  were  law. 

The  Money  Laimdering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  corrects  the  most  egre- 
gious weaknesses  in  the  laws  now 
available  to  combat  money  laundering. 
Present  law  merely  requires  the 
money  launderer  to  file  reports  when 
he  deposits  or  withdraws  more  than 
$10,000  to  a  time,  or  moves  that 
amount  in  or  out  of  the  country. 

As  the  Bank  of  Boston  case  makes 
clear,  however,  this  approach,  which 
attempts  to  combat  money  laundering 
indirectly  through  a  little-understood 
reporting  sjrstem,  is  wholly  inad- 
equate. The  bill  we  introduce  today  at- 
tacks the  problem  directly  by  making 
it  a  crime  to  launder  money  to  pro- 
mote unlawful  activity.  It  also  makes 
it  a  crime  to  launder  money  derived 
from  unlawful  activity. 

If  we  are  serious  about  money  laun- 
dering, we  should  say  so  in  terms  that 
all  bank  and  financial  institution  em- 
ployees, from  tellers  to  presidents,  can 
understand.  Put  simply,  we  should 
make  money  laundering  a  crime. 

The  words  of  one  retired  Bank  of 
Boston  employee  illustrate  the  limita- 
tions of  a  system  limited  to  the  filling 
out  of  forms: 

If  you  had  to  stop  and  bang  out  a  report 
for  every  single  transaction,  you'd  never  get 
anything  done. 
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The  new  crime  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  up  to  the  greater  of  $25,000  or 
twice  the  value  of  the  money  laun- 
dered, impriaonment  for  up  to  20 
years,  or  both.  There  is  a  civil  penalty 
up  to  the  amount  laundered,  or 
$10,000.  whichever  is  greater.  This  bill 
also  provides  for  the  criminal  and  dvil 
forfeiture  of  laundered  funds,  proper- 
ty acquired  with  laundered  money, 
and  substitute  assets. 

The  Money  Laimdering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  recognizes  that  those  who 
launder  illicit  drug  money  are  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  epidemic  of  drug 
abuse  and  drug-related  crime  as  are 
those  who  distribute  narcotics.  The 
crime  of  money  laundering,  therefore, 
is  made  a  predicate  offense  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  [RICOl  stat- 
ute, and  an  offense  for  which  a  title 
ni  wiretap  may  be  employed. 

This  bill's  second  major  contribution 
to  an  effective  war  on  crime  is  the 
power  it  gives  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  subpoena  testimony  and 
records  in  its  investigations  of  money 
laundering  cases.  When  this  provision 
is  enacted,  we  will  avoid  the  absurd  sit- 
uation that  now  exists,  and  that  was 
such  an  enormous  problem  during  the 
Bank  of  Boston  case.  The  agency  with 
primary  responsibility  for  civil  en- 
forcement of  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act, 
the  Treasiury  Department,  lacks  the 
tools  to  carry  out  its  responsibility  in  a 
truly  effective  manner. 

Oiving  the  Treasury  Department  a 
subpoena  power  would  change  that  by 
giving  the  Department  the  ability  to 
review  systematically  all  evidence  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Bank  Secrecy 
Act.  The  Department  would  not  have 
to  rely  on  the  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency,  whose  interest  in  Bank  Se- 
crecy Act  compliance  is  lukewarm  at 
best. 

The  Money  Laimdering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  also  provides  for  increased 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Bank 
Secrecy  Act's  reporting  rules.  The 
ma'rimiiiiri  civU  penalty  for  willful  vio- 
lations is  increased  to  the  greater  of 
$25,000,  or  the  amount  of  the  transac- 
tion itself,  up  to  $1  million.  For  the 
first  time,  negligent  violations  will  also 
be  subject  to  penalty.  Criminal  penal- 
ties for  Bank  Secrecy  Act  violations 
also,  would  be  increased.  When  these 
violations  occur  in  conjunction  with 
violations  of  other  laws,  the  maximum 
prison  term  available  is  raised  from  5 
years  to  10  years. 

Another  major  weakness  in  our  de- 
fenses against  organized  crime  is  cre- 
ated by  the  rules  that  now  hinder  co- 
operation between  banks  and  law  en- 
forcement officials,  alert  criminals 
that  they  are  under  investigation,  and 
enable  them  to  withdraw  their  money 
and  place  their  assets  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law. 


T  le  bill  we  introduce  today  pronoses 
sev<  ral  changes  to  correct  thlr  situa- 
tion .  It  amends  the  Right  To  Financial 
Primcy  Act  to  permit  a  financial  insti- 
tution to  provide  records  to  law  en- 
f  ore  ement  agencies  without  notice  to 
customers  when  it  has  reason  to  be- 
Ilevf  that  those  records  are  relevant  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  It  also  per- 
miti  a  financial  institution  to  alert  a 
law  enforcement  agency  that  it  has  In- 
f on  lation  relevant  to  a  possible  vloUt- 
tion  of  law.  The  financial  institution 
wov  id  have  a  defense  to  a  civil  suit 
und  sr  the  Right  To  Financial  Privacy 
Act  If  it  provides  such  records  or  infor- 
mation in  the  good  faith  belief  that 
thet  are  relevant  to  a  possible  viola- 
tion of  law. 

lift-.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
heaHngs  on  this  legislation,  and  to 
wondng  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Coiigress  on  improving  our  ability  to 
conjbat  the  laundering  of  money  ob- 
taiiied  through  drug  dealing  and  other 
illegal  activities.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  effort  to  pass  strong 
legislation  to  combat  illegal  money 
laundering,  and  thereby  create  the 
necfssary  tools  to  break  the  financial 
emiflres  of  those  who  operate  the  drug 
Ibutlon  and  other  organized  crime 
'orks.« 
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By  Mr.  BCETZENBAUM  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hdhz,  Mr.  Crah- 
STOH,  Mr.  Lsvm.  Mr.  Cochrah, 
Mi.  Spsctsr.  Mr.  Prxsslkr.  and 
Mr.  ExoH ): 
S.  1336.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  to  facilitate 
the4ndemnificatlon  of  works  of  art  by 
Americans  exhibited  outside  the 
nnl|«d  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Lab^r  and  Human  Resoiures. 

AKTs  AMD  Ainr ACTS  onmanTT  act 


•  Hi.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
todky  I  am  introducing  a  measure 
whKh,  if  enacted,  will  end  the  unfair 
and  unnecessary  discrimination 
tow|u-d  American  artists  under  the 
Art!  and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  of 
1975.  This  act— on  the  whole  an  excel- 
leni  piece  of  legislation— contains  a 
proirision  which  I  believe  is  greatly 
flawed,  and  actually  discourages  the 
intfmational  display  of  works  by 
Amierica's  great  artists. 

currently,  the  Federal  Government 
is  iuthorized  to  insure  the  value  of 
woiks  of  art,  rare  dociuients  and 
bo<^,  films  and  photographs,  when 
the^  are  borrowed  from  abroad  and  on 
exhibition  here  in  the  United  States. 
However,  this  same  protection  is  not 
afforded  to  American  works  of  art.  If 
thepe  works  are  to  be  protected,  they 
must  be  part  of  an  exchange  exhibi- 
tion organized  with  another  country. 

It  further  restricts  American  exhibi- 
tioos  by  prohibiting  indemnification 
for  both  halves  of  the  exchange.  So  in 
practice,  an  American  exhibit  is  re- 
stricted twice  under  current  law:  First, 


it  must  be  part  of  an  exchange  and, 
second.  Its  exchange  partner  cannot 
receive  indemnification  assistance. 

The  remit  of  this  requirement  has 
been  that  American  works  of  art,  by 
America^  artists  of  every  period,  have 
received  if  ar  less  assistance  under  this 
program  {than  works  of  foreign  art. 

The  shows  and  exhibitions  involved 
here  are  extremely  valuable  and  quite 
expensive  to  insiire  under  ordinary 
non-Oov^mment  procedures.  When 
Oovemofent  indemnification  is  with- 
held, the  exhibits  cannot  travel  exten- 
sively. This  means  that  they  may 
never  beaccorded  international  recog- 
nition, without  a  doubt,  this  unfair 
ion  against  American  art 
has  sevei«ly  inhibited  its  traveling  to 
other  niitions.  This  barrier  to  ex- 
change i^  harmful  to  international  cul- 
tural understanding,  and  harmful  to 
this  oouiitnr's  artists  and  museums. 

There  ^  simply  no  reason  to  require 
American  artists  and  art  works  to  con- 
form tola  stricter  standard,  than  the 
standard  applied  to,  for  example, 
works  of  I  Japanese  or  French  art.  Most 
importantly,  this  restriction  is  not  in 
keeping  {with  the  spirit  of  intemation- 
exchange. 

ident,  our  biU— I  am  happy 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Hxniz.  Crahstoh.  Ixvnf. 
Spcctih,  Pusslxh,  and 
cosponsors— simply  deletes 
it  law  requiremoit  that 
art  be  eligible  for  indemnlfi- 
when  it  is  part  of  a  formal 
program.  This  would  allow 
American  art  to  be  treated  equally 
with  the  art  of  any  other  nation  on  its 
own  me^ts.  not  as  a  part  of  a  package 
arrangenient.  This  measure  also  de- 
letes the  prohibition  against  insuring 
both  halves  of  an  exchange. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  would  be 
fairer  t^  our  artists.  It  would  make 
certain  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Americah  culture  in  other  nations,  and 
be  more  in  the  spirit  of  promoting 
international  cultural  exchanges. 

Finidly,  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
cost  associated  with  this  measure.  The 
Indemnification  Program  has  been  op- 
erating virtually  cost  free  since  its  in- 
ception, {and  this  modification  would 
not  reqnlre  any  authorizations  about 
current  law. 

I  stroi[gly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
us  in  su|  tport  of  this  measiire.* 
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By  Mr.  OORE: 
S.  1337.  A  biU  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  in  Knoxvllle,  TN; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

RATldRAL  CmXTEKT  Dl  KROXVILLZ,  TN 

•  Mr.  C  ORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  will  direct 
the  Adininlstrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  estatjlish  a  new  National  Cemetery 
in  Knokville,  TN.  The  land  for  this 


cemetery  to  be  provided  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

The  ciurrent  National  Cemetery  in 
KnoxviUe  will  be  full  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  bill  will  provide  a  new  ceme- 
tery for  the  veterans  of  east  Tennessee 
at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  The  importance  of  this  bill 
becomes  even  larger  in  light  of  the 
proposed  cuts  in  veterans'  programs.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me 
in  supporting  the  bilL* 


By  Mr.  ORAS8U!Y: 
S.  1338.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  Vin  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  to 
strengthen  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

COORBATrnt  XDUCATIOll  ACT 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  and  expand  the  highly 
successful  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram, which  is  currently  authorized 
under  title  Vm  of  the  mgher  Educa- 
tion Act.  Cooperative  education  is  a 
cost-effective  program  whereby  college 
students  combine  periods  of  classromn 
study  with  periods  of  of  f -campus,  paid 
employment  in  Jobs  related  to  their 
field  of  study.  Through  cooperative 
programs,  students  gain  valuable  work 
experience  and  earn  income  to  help 
them  offset  the  costs  of  attending  col- 
lege, while  their  wages  generate  Feder- 
al tax  dollars.  Federal  support  is  limit- 
ed to  grants  to  institutions  to  assists 
them  with  the  heavy  burden  of  admin- 
istrative costs  involved  in  planning, 
implementation,  and  expansion  of  co- 
operative education  programs,  and  for 
grants  for  research  and  training  activi- 
ties. Grant  moneys  may  not  be  used  to 
compensate  students. 

On  a  very  small  scale,  cooperative 
education  has  been  effectively  utilized 
as  a  meaningful  education  strategy  by 
higher  education  institutions  since 
1906.  However.  Federal  recognition 
and  support  for  the  program  began  in 
1965  with  an  authorization  under  title 
HI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as 
part  of  aid  for  strengthening  develop- 
ing institutions.  The  authorization  for 
cooperative  education  was  transferred 
to  title  IV  in  1968.  Through  the  1976 
amendments,  the  program  gained  its 
current  authorization  status  as  a  sepa- 
rate UUe.  UUe  vm  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Although  cooperative  education  has 
received  minimal  ftmding  over  a  15- 
year  period— $185.9  million  total  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  years  1970-85— 
the  program  has  earned  a  wideqiread 
acceptance  by  both  public  and  private 
sector  employers.  It  has  also  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  its  value  to  insUtu- 
tlons  as  a  viable  academic  program,  as 
well  as  a  cost-effective  means  of  stu- 
dent financial  assistance.  The  statis- 
tics are  convincing.  In  1970,  195  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  were  con- 


ducting cooperaUve  education  pro- 
grams. By  1983,  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  918.  The  177,000  students 
participating  in  cooperative  programs 
in  1983  earned  a  total  of  $1.05  billion 
in  wages,  and  returned  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  a  total  of  $133  million  in 
Federal  inctnne  and  Social  Security 
taxes.  The  revenue  generated  through 
taxes,  compared  to  the  $14.4  million 
i4>proprlaUon  for  cooperaUve  educa- 
Uon.  jrields  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
more  than  a  900  percent  return  on  in- 
vestment. Few  other  Federal  programs 
could  boast  of  such  cost-ef fecUveneas. 

Tet.  deqiite  this  proven  cost-effec- 
Uveness.  the  administraUon  has  rec- 
ommended zero  funding  for  coopera- 
Uve education  for  the  past  2  years. 
Congress  has  not  foUowed  this  recom- 
mendation, however,  and  has  retained 
the  program  at  level  funding.  It  is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
recogniUon  by  the  administration  that 
cooperative  education  programs  jrield 
substantial  benefits  to  students,  educa- 
tional institutions,  employers,  and  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

College  students  gain  exposure  to 
practical  workplace  application  of 
theory  they  have  learned  in  the  class- 
room. Through  cooperative  education 
experiences,  students  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  career  alternatives 
and  have  direct  contact  with  potential 
employers.  FrequenUy,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  woi^  with  re- 
sources and  state-of-the  art  equipment 
which  are  often  not  available  in 
campus  classrooms  or  laboratories. 
They  also  earn  college  credit  while  re- 
ceivhig  pay  for  their  work  which  helps 
defray  the  cost  of  attending  college. 

Through  cooperaUve  programs,  edu- 
cational institutions  oijoy  valuable 
linkage  with  local  business,  industry, 
and  Government  agencies.  This  link- 
age helps  colleges  maintain  relevant 
and  current  curricula.  Also,  because 
academic  credit  is  awarded  to  students 
for  work  experience,  institutions  re- 
quire faculty  collaboration  with  woric 
supervisors  to  monitor  student 
progress,  thus  facilitating  professional 
development  opportunities  for  faculty 
members. 

Employers  find  that  participants  in 
cooperative  education  programs  pro- 
vides them  with  a  cost-effective  re- 
cruitment tool.  They  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  preview  potential  employees 
before  they  are  hired  permanoitly, 
and  to  train  potential  employees  while 
they  are  still  in  the  formative  stages. 
In  addition.  enu)loyer8  are  able  to  In- 
fluence the  design  and  content  of  col- 
lege curricula  through  the  program's 
requirement  for  communication  be- 
tween the  student's  work  supervisor 
and  college  advisor. 

Cooperative  education  programs  also 
benefit  society  in  general  Participa- 
tion in  the  program  is  a  reinforcement 
of  the  American  woik  ethic.  It  builds 
in  young  people  a  respect  for  work  and 


for  the  value  of  money  earned 
through  work.  Young  people  also  gain 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
Because  they  are  allowed  to  be  part  of 
that  system,  they  recognize  a  role  for 
themselves  as  responsible,  contribut- 
ing members  of  our  society.  Coopera- 
tive education  programs  also  contrib- 
ute to  the  Nation's  economic  develop- 
ment by  producing  a  steady  flow  of 
qualified,  ^propriately  skilled  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill,  the  Coopera^ 
tive  Education  Act  of  1985.  would 
extend  the  authorization  for  the  coop- 
erative education  program  for  5  years. 
This  measure  authorizes  funding  at 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  a  oeU- 
ing  of  $70  million  in  fiscal  year  1990. 
While  retaining  the  four  bask;  types  of 
grants  authorized  under  current  law- 
administrative,  demonstrative,  train- 
ing, and  research— my  bill  expands  the 
training  grants  to  include  the  esUb- 
lishment  of  resource  centers.  These  re- 
source centers  would  be  created  to  fur- 
nish technical  assistance  to  institu- 
tions, improve  materials,  train  person- 
nel, and  encourage  the  develoimient  of 
model  programs  which  furnish  educa- 
tion and  training  in  occupations  for 
which  there  is  a  national  need.  To  con- 
tinue and  expand  successful  exlsthv 
cooperative  education  programs,  my 
biU  would  allow  an  instituticm  which 
had  exhausted  its  eligibility  for  Feder- 
al funding  under  the  current  5-year 
funding  limit,  to  reapply  for  grant 
mones^  An  institution  would  be  able 
to  reapply  if  it  had  maintained  the 
program  2  years  at  a  level  equal  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  program  in  its  fifth 
year  of  Federal  funding. 

Provisions  to  increase  institutional 
accountability  and  commitment  to  co- 
operative education  programs  have 
been  added  in  my  legislation.  While 
currait  law  allows  a  100-percent  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  costs  of  the  program 
in  the  first  year  of  grant  funding,  my 
bill  requires  institutions  to  make  at 
least  a  10-percent  institutional  ctmi- 
mitment  the  first  year.  Also,  the  bill 
requires  institutions  applying  for 
second  subsequent  years  of  grant 
funding  to  ansjyze  their  program's  ef- 
fectiveness and  provide  statistical  data 
on  the  grant  application  as  to  the 
number  of  students,  emplojrees.  and 
personnel  involved  in  the  program, 
and  the  incomes  of  students.  By  re- 
quiring institutions  to  submit  this  type 
of  statistical  data  on  their  programs, 
my  bUl  encourages  institutions  to 
yearly  assess  the  direction,  scope,  and 
effectiveness  of  their  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  coUeagues 
to  Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion which  would  strengthen  an  educa- 
tional program  which  exemplifies  the 
principle  of  community  partnerships, 
and  provides  an  exceptional  return  on 
Investment  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I 
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uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  section  by  section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoiio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

&13M 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretenlativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cooperative  Educa- 
Uon  Act  of  1985". 

Sk.  2.  Title  vm  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  IMS  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  Vni— COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

"umoFUATioin  authcmuzid:  hkskrvatioiis 

"Sic.  801.  (a)  AmtopaiATioNB  Adtroh- 
BD.— There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  flMal  year  1986, 
$55,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $60,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1988,  $65,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1989,  and  $70,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1990,  to  carry  out  the  cooperative  education 
program  authorised  by  this  title. 

"(b)  RmsTATioRS.— Of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated In  each  flscal  srear— 

"(1)  not  leas  than  75  percent  shall  be 
available  for  carrying  out  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  and  combinations 
of  such  institutions  for  cooperative  educa- 
tion under  section  803: 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  13  percent  shall  be 
avaHaUe  for  demonstration  projects  under 
clause  (1)  of  section  803(a); 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  10  percent  shall  be 
av^lable  for  training  and  resource  centers 
under  clause  (3)  of  section  803(a);  and 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  3  percent  shall  be  avail- 
able for  research  under  clause  (3)  of  section 
803(a). 

"(C)    AVATUISn.TTT    OP    APTROPKIATIORS.— 

Appropriations  under  this  title  shall  not  be 
available  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
of  students  for  employment  by  employers 
under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this  title. 

"CSAinS  lOB  COOPBSATIVK  IDOCATIOlf 

raocouuts 

"Sk.  802.  (a)  Osamts  Authorizid;  Maxi- 
mm  AMOun  of  Oiajr.— (1)  The  Secretary 
Is  authorised,  from  the  amount  available 
under  section  801(bKl)  In  each  fiscal  year 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  to  comUnations  of 
such  institutions,  to  pay  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing,  ex- 
panding, or  carrying  out  programs  of  coop- 
erative education  by  such  institutions  or 
combinations  of  institutions. 

"(3XA)  Cooperative  education  programs 
assisted  under  this  section  shall  provide  al- 
ternating or  parallel  periods  of  academic 
study  and  of  public  or  private  employment, 
giving  work  experience  related  to  their  aca- 
demic or  occupational  objectives  and  the  op- 
portimlty  to  earn  the  funds  necessary  for 
continuing  and  completing  their  education. 

"(B)  The  amount  of  each  grant  shall  not 
exceed  $500,000  to  any  one  Institution  of 
higher  education  In  any  fiscal  year,  and 
shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of  $345,000  times  the  number  of  in- 
stitutions participating  in  such  combination. 
for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Appucatioiis.— Each  institution  of 
higher  education,  or  combination  of  institu- 
tions desiring  to  receive  a  grant  under  this 
title  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Each  such  ap- 
plication shall— 


"dl)  set  forth  the  program  or  activities  for 
whfsh  a  grant  is  authorised  under  this  sec- 
Uoi 

"W  specify  each  portion  of  such  program 
or  $ctlvitie8  which  will  be  performed  by  a 
noiBjrofit  organisation  or  institution  other 
than  the  applicant  and  the  compensation  to 
be  Mid  for  such  performance; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  applicant  will 
expend  during  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  program  or  activities  not  less 
than  the  amount  expended  for  such  purpose 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year: 

"I  4)  describe  the  plans  which  the  appli- 
cas  t  will  carry  out  to  assure  that  the  appli- 
can  I  will  c(mtinue  the  cooperative  education 
pro  tram  beyond  the  5-year  period  of  Feder- 
al 1  Histance  described  in  subsection  (cXl); 

"45)  provide  that  the  applicant  will— 

"iA)  make  such  reports  as  may  be  essen- 
tial to  insure  that  the  applicant  Is  comply- 
ing with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding in  the  reports  for  the  second  and 
eadi  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
apilicant  receives  a  grant  data  with  respect 
to  we  Impact  of  the  cooperative  education 
program  In  the  previous  fiscal  year,  Indud- 
ingj- 

"^i)  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
the(  cooperative  education  program, 

"fii)  the  number  of  employers  involved  In 
thei  program. 

"iill)  the  income  of  the  students  enrolled, 
and 

"<iv)  the  increase  or  decrease  of  enroll- 
mept  In  the  program  in  the  second  previous 
yei*'  compared  to  such  previous  fiscal  year, 
and_ 

"(B)  keep  such  records  as  are  essential  to 
ins^  that  the  applicant  is  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title; 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
f  ui|d  accoimting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(7)  Include  such  other  Information  as  is 
essential  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
tit- 
le) Duratioh  op  Ohahts;  Fd^kal 
L— (IKA)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
>h  (3).  no  individual  institution  of 
ler  education,  and  no  individual  partid- 
it  in  a  combination  of  such  institutions 
may  receive  grants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  5  fiscal  years. 

'(B)  The  limitation  contained  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shaU  apply  to  each  institution  of 
hi^er  education  or  participant  In  a  c(Hnbi- 
n^on  of  such  Institutions  whether  the 
gr^t  was  received  before  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cooperative  Education 
Ai^of  1985. 

'1[3)  The  Federal  share  of  a  grant  under 
thfe  section  may  not  exceed— 

"(A)  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
thS  application  in  the  first  year  the  appli- 
cant receives  a  grant  under  this  section; 

'XB)  80  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  second 
such  year, 

"iO  70  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  third 
sush  year; 

'VD)  60  percent  of  such  cost  in  the  fourth 
8u«h  year;  and 

'HE)  30  percent  of  such  cost  In  the  fifth 
such  year. 

'^3)  Any  institution  of  higher  education, 
orjpartlcipant  in  a  combination  of  such  in- 
stitutions which— 

"(A)  has  received  a  grant  for  5  fiscal  years 
under  this  section; 

"(B)  has  conducted  without  Federal  assist- 
ance a  cooperative  education  program  for  at 
least  2  academic  years  subsequent  to  the 
en  1  of  the  fifth  such  fiscal  year; 
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"(C)  has  expended  for  the  cooperative 
educatioa  program  for  each  such  subse- 
quent aoulemic  year  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  total  cost  of  the  program  in  the 
fifth  fiscal  year  in  which  the  Institution,  or 
partlcipapt.  received  assistance  under  this 
section:  i^d 

"(D)  provides  statistics  in  the  application 
required]  under  subsection  (b)  on  the 
number  af  students  enrolled  In  the  coopera- 
tive education  program,  the  number  of  insti- 
tutional bersonnel,  including  faculty  advis- 
ers and  Moperatlve  education  coordinators, 
and  the  meome  of  the  students  enrolled,  for 
each  sucB  year, 

may  apply  tmder  subsection  (b)  as  an  insti- 
tution. Of  partldpaat.  to  which  clause  (A)  of 
(3)  appUes. 

provision  of  law  to  the  contrary 
idlng,   the  Secretary  shall   not 
provisions  of  this  subsection. 

IIS  POK  SPICIAL  ComiDBRATIOIf 

ltioh.— In  approving  an>llcations 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
inslderation  to  applications  from 
lnstitutl(ins  of  higher  education  for  pro- 
grams wpich  show  the  greatest  promise  of 
success  QBcause  of — 

"(1)  th^  extent  to  which  programs  in  the 
academlo  discipline  with  remect  to  which 
the  appication  Is  made  have  had  a  favor- 
able r(««ptlon  by  public  and  private  sector 
employefs, 

"(2)  thie  commitment  of  the  institution  of 
higher  education  to  cooperative  education 
has  demonstrated  by  the  plans  which  such 
institution  has  made  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram afier  the  termination  of  Federal  fi- 
nancial) 


"(3)  ttap  extent  to  which  the  institution  is 
committed  to  extending  cooperative  educa- 
tion on  an  institution-wide  basis  for  all  stu- 
dents who  can  benefit,  and 

"(4)  such  other  factors  as  are  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"DKMOirantATIOlf    AND    nmOVATIOS    PHOJSCTS; 

TRAisiJio  AifD  RxsouH(x  ckhtxxs;  ahd  rs- 

SBASCq 

"Sk.  803.  (a)  AuTROiiZATioa.— The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisioas  of  this  section,  to  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  f  or— 

"(1)  the  conduct  of  demonstration 
projects  designed  to  demonstrate  or  deter- 
mine thp  feasibility  or  value  of  innovative 
methods  of  cooperative  education,  from  the 
amounts  available  in  each  fiscal  year  imder 
section  801(bX2); 

"(2)  the  conduct  of  training  and  resource 
centers  designed  to— 

"(A)  tiain  persoimel  in  the  field  of  cooper- 
ative education; 

)rove  materials  used  in  coopera- 
ion  programs; 

technical  assistance  to  instl- 

>f  higher  education  to  Increase  the 

of  the  institution  to  continue  to 

a  cooperative  education  program 

without  {Federal  assistance;  and 

"(D)  Acourage  model  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs  which  furnish  education  and 
training  in  occupations  in  which  there  is  a 
national  need,  from  the  amounts  available 
in  each  fiscal  year  under  section  801(b)(3); 
and 

"(3)  tbe  conduct  of  research  relating  to  co- 
operative education,  from  the  amounts 
available  in  each  fiscal  year  under  section 
801(bK4i}. 

"(b)  ASMunsTRATivE  Provision.— To  carry 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  may— 


"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  and 

"(2)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or 
organizations,  whenever  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts will  make  an  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section.". 

SECnOM-BY-SSCTION  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 

CooPEKATivs  Education  Act  op  1985 

SSCTIOM  1 

Provides  the  short  title  to  the  bill,  the 
"Cooperative  Education  Act  of  1985." 

SECTION  a 

Rewrite  title  VIII.  Cooperative  Education, 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
following  sections  are  sections  of  the  title  as 
it  would  be  amended  by  the  bill. 

SKCnON  801 

States  the  authorizations  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  title.  Reserves  a  minimum  of 
75  percent  of  appropriations  for  grants  to 
institutions.  Limits  funding  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  13  percent  of  appropria- 
tions; training  and  resource  centers.  10  per- 
cent: and  research,  2  percent.  - 

Authorizes  to  be  appropriated  $50  million 
for  FY  1986.  $55  million  for  FT  1987.  $60 
million  for  FY  1988.  $65  million  for  FY 
1989.  and  $70  million  for  FY  1990.  Under 
current  law.  a  total  of  $35  million  is  author- 
ized for  FY  1985.  and  $14.4  million  Is  the 
current  appropriation. 

SECTION  SOS 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
to  institutions  of  higher  education.  De- 
scribes the  application  process  for  institu- 
tions desiring  to  receive  grants.  Requires 
such  applications  to:  (1)  describe  the  pro- 
gram or  activities;  (2)  specify  the  portion  of 
the  program  or  activity  to  be  performed  by 
a  nonprofit  entity  other  than  the  applicant; 
(3)  assure  the  applicant  will  spend  for  any 
fiscal  year  at  least  as  much  as  in  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  (4)  describe  plans  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  continue  the  program  beyond  the 
final  year  of  Federal  assistance;  (5)  assure 
the  applicant  wlU  make  annual  program 
compliance  reports;  (6)  provide  for  neces- 
sary fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures; and  (7)  provide  other  information 
essential  to  these  grants.  Limits  the  size  of 
grants  to  $500,000  per  institution,  or 
$350,000  per  institution  when  participating 
with  other  institutions  receiving  a  single 
grant.  Limits  the  duration  of  grants  to  an 
institution  to  no  more  than  5  years.  Limits 
the  Federal  share  to  90  percent  in  the  first 
year  of  a  grant  to  an  institution,  and  de- 
creasing amounts  in  the  following  4  years. 
Allows  any  institution,  or  participant  in  a 
combination  of  institutions,  to  apply  for 
program  grants  if:  (1)  at  least  2  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  S-year  period  of 
previous  Federal  support;  (2)  cooperative 
education  programs  have  been  supported 
from  non-Federal  sources  at  an  expenditure 
level  each  year  of  at  least  as  much  as  in  the 
fifth  year  of  previous  Federal  assistance; 
and  (3)  statistics  are  provided  for  each  inter- 
vening year  on  the  number  of  students 
served,  the  number  of  personnel  Involved, 
and  the  income  of  the  participating  stu- 
dents. Requires  the  Secretary  to  give  special 
consideration  to  applications  from  institu- 
tions with  the  greatest  promise  of  success 
because  of:  (1)  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
grams have  had  a  favorable  reception  by 
employers;  (2)  the  commitment  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  continuation  of  programs  after 


the  termination  of  Federal  support;  (3)  the 
commitment  of  the  institution  to  extending 
cooperative  education  programs  throughout 
the  institution;  and  (4)  other  factors  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  tills  section. 
sscnoN  SOS 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make  grants 
and  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  combinations  of  such 
institutions,  and  other  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions that  might  make  an  especially  signifi- 
cant contribution  toward  the  objectives  of 
this  section,  for  the  conduct  of  demonstra- 
tion projects;  training  and  resource  centers 
designed  to  train  personnel,  improve  materi- 
als, furnish  technical  saslstance,  and  en- 
courage model  programs;  and  research  relat- 
ing to  cooperative  education.* 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 
3J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  IS,  1985 
through  September  21.  1985.  as  "Na- 
tional Dental  Hygiene  Week":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


NATIONAL  DENTAL  HTOIXHK 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 15,  1985.  as  "National  Dental  Hy- 
giene Week"  to  honor  dental  bygien- 
ists  across  this  Nation,  and  to  encour- 
age people  to  become  familiar  with 
and  appreciative  of  the  practice  of 
dental  hygiene. 

Dental  hygienists  have  made  many 
contributions  over  the  past  70  years  in 
improving  the  dental  health  of  the 
American  public. 

Moreover,  hygienists  have  initiated 
innovative  programs  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  dental  care.  One  such  out- 
reach program  is  where  dental  hygien- 
ists volimtarlly  donate  their  time  to 
provide  geriatric  dental  care  services 
to  groups  with  special  needs,  an  effort 
the  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Asso- 
ciation developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Council  on  Aging. 

I  beUeve  that  this  is  the  kind  of  dedi- 
cation that  we  should  recognize  and 
applaud. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRO  and  I  urge  its  prompt 
approval. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRO.  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  149 

Whereas  dental  hygienists,  as  licensed 
oral  health  professionals,  have  been  actively 
involved  in  promoting  oral  health  and  pre- 
venting oral  disease  for  more  than  seventy 
years; 

Whereas  dental  hygienists,  as  preventive 
specialists,  contribute  to  the  dental  health 
of  the  American  people  and  provide  an  es- 
sential service  for  total  health: 

Whereas  dental  hygienists  donate  time 
and  effort  to  provide  dental  education  and 
preventive  dental  care  services  to  groups 
with  special  needs,  such  as  elderly  persons, 
mentaJly  or  physically  disabled  persons,  un- 
derprivileged persons,  and  children;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  honor  the 
dental  hygienists  of  the  Nation  and  to  en- 
courage the  people  of  the  Nation  to  become 


familiar  with  and  appreciative  of  the  prac- 
tice of  dental  hygiene:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  thf  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
September  15.  1985  through  September  21. 
1985.  is  designated  as  "National  Dental  Hy- 
giene Week",  and  the  President  Is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  4S4 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevzhs]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  434.  a  biU  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Robert  A.  Taft  Institute 
Assistance  Act. 

8.  4*1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qpatle.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THuufOiro],  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Lautdt- 
bebg]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
491.  a  bill  to  improve  debt-collection 
activities  and  default  recoveries  and  to 
reduce  collection  costs  and  program 
abuse  under  student  loan  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  STO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbx,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  RocKERLLBt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  give 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  rights  given  by  section 
8(e)  of  such  act  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  similarly  situated  indus- 
tries, and  to  give  to  employers  and  per- 
formers in  the  performing  arts  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of 
such  act  to  employers  and  employees 
in  the  constni(;tion  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  TST 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Obamm],  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Roth],  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Garm]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  797,  a  bill  to  authorize 
an  employer  to  pay  a  youth  employ- 
ment opportunity  wage  to  a  perscm 
under  20  years  of  age  from  BAay 
through  September  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  whl<^ 
shall  terminate  on  September  30. 1987. 
and  for  other  pmposes. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCohhkll, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mothihaii]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  908,  a  bill  to  provide 
market  expansion  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 
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S.  MS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CoBor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  RocKXFKLLiR]  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  962.  a  biU  to  amend 
chapter  30  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  educational  assist- 
ance for  apprenticeship  or  other  on 
Job-training  under  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  Educational  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. 

S.  •74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wdckcr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  DoMDncil  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  974.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
protection  and  advocacy  for  mentally 
ill  persons. 

8.  ISO* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLDfGS]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1209.  a  bill  to  establish 
the  National  Commission  to  Prevent 
Infant  MortaUty. 

s.  ia«s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  LoHo]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1265.  a  bill  to  provide  prompt, 
exclusive,  and  equitable  compensation. 
88  a  substitute  for  inadequate  tort 
remedies  for  disabilities  or  deaths  re- 
sulting from  occupational  exposure  to 
asbestos;  and  for  other  purposes. 

SBMATB  jom  IXSOLtrnOll  34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  niinois  [Mr. 
DixoH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  34.  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1985.  through  October  12.  1985. 
as  "National  Children's  Week." 

SKHATK  JOUrr  HBOLUTION  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lcvm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrs]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48. 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the  yeax 
of  1986  as  the  "Year  of  the  Teacher." 

SBIATK  JOmT  HnOLUnOH  67 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Qdayle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dixoh]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 6.  1985,  through  October  12.  1985. 
as  "Mental  Illness  Awareness  Week." 

8KIIATI  JOIHT  RUOLUnON  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Orassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cbilks]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
September  15,  1985.  through  Septem- 
ber 21.  1985.  as  "National  Independent 
Free  Papers  Week." 

sxtiAiK  jonrr  rxsoldtioh  S6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHEH]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  July 


25.  1985.  through  July  31.  1985.  as 
"National  Disability  in  Entertainment 
Wefk." 

4SXNATX  JOHIT  KKSOLUnON  •■ 
the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  liAxrrENBEBo]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88, 
a  iotat  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  beginning  September  8,  1985,  as 
"National  Osteopathic  Medicine 
Wefk." 

nNATZ  Jonrr kxsolutioh  hi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
naiAe  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Bf^.  Braoley]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor jof  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
mof  th  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Spiiia  Bifida  Month." 

I      ssHATK  JomT  KxaoLunoii  lis 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Leaht.  the 
nanies  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mi.  MoTNiHAN],  the  Senator  from 
Teqnessee  [Mr.  Sassbr],  the  Senator 
froii  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
KstRY].  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MitcHELL],  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Lautenbrrg].  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  SncoHl.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heinz]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  a  Joint  resolution  to 
dedgnate  1985  as  the  "Oil  Heat  Cen- 
tennial Year." 

SKRATX  JOnn  RBSOLnnOR  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
nai^e  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mf.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
spofisor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
llTi  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
weA^  beginning  September  22,  1985,  as 
"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center 
Wetk." 

SKHATX  JOIHT  RESOLUTIOH  130 

the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle,  the 
les  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
t.  QoRBl,  the  Senator  from  North 
kota  [Bfo.  Andrews],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Bradlet],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch],  the 
Seiiator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HotxiNos],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kerry],  the  Senator 
frofn  Illinois  [Mr.  Dixon],  the  Senator 
froin  Ohio  [Mr.  Meteenbaum],  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thdrmond]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  a  Joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning on  November  10,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional Blood  Pressure  Awareness 
week." 

SKNATK  JOIHT  RXSOLUTIOR  103 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SncoH,  the 
naiie  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abdnor]  was  added  as  a 
co^nsor  of  Senate  Resolution  103,  a 
reaplution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  initi- 
ate negotiations  with  the  Oovemment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  on  a  long-term 


June  20,  1985 


June  20,  1985 


agreement  on  expanded  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products. 

lATK  Jonrr  iesolutior  its 
At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
names  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kerry] 
were  adhed  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  178,  a  resolution  to  urge 
the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  retain  the  ciirrent  automobile 
fuel  economy  standard. 

I       AMKHDMBIIT  HO.  Sa7 

At  tht  request  of  Mr.  Byro,  the 
name  of 'the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendnsnt  No.  367  proposed  to  H.R. 
2577,  a  biU  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMKHDIfKHT  HO.  3«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  his 
name  w^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  368  proposed  to  H.R. 
2577,  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byro,  the 
names  qf  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  BA|t7ct7S],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Latttenberg]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  368  proposed  to  H.R.  2577,  supra. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 52— SENSE  OF  THE  CON- 
ORESB  REOARDINO  ADDITION- 
AL Ai^ISTANCE  FOR  JORDAN 

Mr.  DECONCmi  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance:  j 

I         8.  Cor.  Res.  53 

Whereas  the  main  objective  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East  is 
to  Insure  «  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  region; 

Whei 
In  the 
terroi 
cents  ani 
petuate 
prove  to 


the  instability  and  lacli  of  peace 
le  East  has  led  to  the  growth  of 
which  threatens  the  lives  of  Inno- 
whlch,  if  left  unchecked,  will  per- 
ionallzatlon  in  the  area  and  wQl 
be  a  permanent  impediment  to 
t)eace;  and 

Where4s  those  nations  in  the  Bdlddle  East 
which  desire  assistance  from  the  United 
States  can  best  show  their  support  for  the 
United  S|ates  by  doing  all  they  can  to  bring 
a  Just  aiv  lasting  peace  to  the  region,  par- 
ticularly by  joining  In  comprehensive  peace 
negotiatlbns  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
region:  Nbw,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolvtd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurringJ,  That  (a)  the  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  to  make  available  any 
more  than  $150,000,000  in  additional  eco- 
nomic aaistance  to  Jordan  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  years  1985  through  September  30, 
1986,  to  carry  out  chapter  4  of  part  11  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  imtU  the 
OoTemn^nt  of  Jordan  Joins  In  peace  talks 
with  the  Oovemment  of  Israel. 


(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no 
sales  of  advanced  defense  articles  or  defense 
equipment  for  Jordan  should  be  proposed 
by  the  President  until  Jordan  and  Israel 
agree  to  a  peace  treaty. 

Sic.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  I  am  pro- 
posing today  is  a  simple  one.  It  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  additional  economic  aid  pacluge 
which  the  administration  is  proposing 
for  Jordan  should  be  limited  to  a  total 
of  $150  million  for  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  and  should  be  a  one  time 
only  arrangement  imtil  that  nation  be- 
comes an  active  and  serious  partici- 
pant in  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
with  Egjrpt  and  Israel.  This  resolution 
also  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  pro- 
pose no  sales  of  advanced  defense  arti- 
cles or  defense  equipment  for  Jordan 
until  Jordan  and  Israel  agree  to  a 
peace  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  main  objective  of  our  Na- 
tion's Middle  East  policy  is  to  ensure  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  region.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the 
instability  in  the  Middle  East  is  to 
bring  about  a  strong  and  comprehen- 
sive agreement  among  the  nations  of 
the  region.  Without  such  an  agree- 
ment, it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorism  that  has  so  tragically 
affected  the  nation  of  Israel  and  is  in- 
creasingly plaguing  the  United  States, 
will  continue  to  escalate  and  wiU 
become  a  permanent  impediment  to 
peace. 

Therefore,  it  is  long  past  time  for 
the  nation  of  Jordan,  which  the  ad- 
ministration considers  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  United  States,  to  become  a  full 
participant  in  the  peace  process.  The 
granting  of  substantially  higher  aid 
packages  to  Jordan  prior  to  its  com- 
mitment to  the  peace  process  gives 
away  our  leverage  in  convincing 
Jordan  of  the  necessity  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  this  process.  Similarly, 
until  Jordan  reaches  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel,  it  does  not  make  sense  for 
our  Nation  to  continue  to  sell  Jordan 
advanced  weaponry  which  upsets  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  region. 

I  believe  this  concurrent  resolution 
correctly  describes  the  sense  of  the 
Congress— that  major  levels  of  assist- 
ance to  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  their  level 
of  participation  in  the  peace  process 
with  Israel.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  very  closely  at  this  concurrent 
resolution.* 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS. FISCAL  YEAR  1985 


DIXON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  371 

Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Moy- 
nihan,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Kerry,  and  Mr.  MAnxnukOA)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2577) 
making .  supplemental  mproprlations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1985:  as  foUows: 

On  page  93,  between  lines  14  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

HtKBGKNCT  FOOD  AHD  SBKLTBI  FaOOIAM 

There  is  hereby  appropriated  $110,000,000 
to  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  to  remain  available  until  September 
30  1986.  to  carry  out  an  emertency  food  and 
shelter  program.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  enactment  of  this  Act.  consti- 
tute a  national  board  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining bow  the  program  funds  are  to  be 
distributed  to  individual  localities.  The  na- 
tional board  shall  consist  of  seven  members. 
The  United  Way  of  America,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  UJ3.A..  the  NaUonal  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  (Charities,  the  (Council  of 
Jewish  Federations,  Inc.,  the  American  Red 
CYoss,  and  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  shall  each  designate  a  repre- 
sentative to  sit  on  the  national  board.  The 
representative  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  sliall  chair  the  nation- 
al board. 

Each  locality  designated  by  the  national 
board  to  receive  funds  shall  constitute  a 
local  board  for  the  puipoae  of  determining 
how  its  funds  will  be  distributed.  The  local 
board  shall  consist,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, of  representative*  of  the  same  organlBi- 
Uons  as  the  national  board  except  that  the 
mayor  or  appropriate  bead  of  government 
will  replace  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  member. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
BCanagement  Agency  shall  award  a  grant  for 
$110,000,000  to  the  national  board  within 
thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  emergency  food 
and  shelter  to  needy  individuals  through 
private  voluntary  organizations  and 
through  units  of  local  government. 

Eligible  private  voltmtary  organisations 
should  be  nonprofit,  tiave  a  voluntary 
board,  have  an  accounting  system,  and  prac- 
tice nondiscrimination. 

Participation  In  the  program  should  be 
bssed  upon  a  private  voluntary  organiza- 
tion's or  unit  of  local  government's  ability 
to  deliver  emergency  food  and  shelter  to 
needy  Individuals  and  such  other  factors  as 
are  determined  by  the  local  boards. 

Total  administrative  costs  stiall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion. 

As  authorized  by  the  charter  of  the  (Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  the  Corporation 
shall  process  and  distribute  surplus  food 


owned  or  to  be  purchased  by  the  C^orpora- 
tlon  under  the  food  distribution  and  emer- 
gency shelter  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agmcy. 


McCLURE  (AND  BINOAMAN) 
AMESDMEST  NO.  372 

Mr.  McCHiURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN)  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  subsequently  modified,  to 
the  reported  amendment  to  the  biU 
HJl.  2577.  supra:  as  foUows: 

On  page  111.  line  3.  Insert  before  the 
period  the  following: 

;  Provided,  That  any  raprngrmnnniTiy  sub- 
mission under  this  Oeneral  Provision  shaD 
be  referred  concurrently  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Appropriations,  the 
Senate  Qmunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  and  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:  Provided  further. 
That  such  reprogramming  sulxnissions  »*t»n 
be  submitted  to  the  aforementioned  Com- 
mittees at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  imple- 
mentation of  such  reprogramming  proposals 

;  Provided  further.  That  notwitlistandtiic 
any  other  act,  more  of  ttie  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Forest  Service  during  fiscal  year  1985  by 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  used  to  imple- 
ment the  proposed  Jurisdietianal  inter- 
change program  within  the  States  of  Arizo- 
na, Montana,  New  Mexico.  Oregon.  Wyo- 
ming. Nevada,  and  North  DaJtota. 


GORTON  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDliOafT  NO.  373 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sasser.  and  Mr.  Warner)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2577. 
supra:  as  follows: 

On  page  37.  between  lines  11  and  IS. 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

KnSABCH,  DKVXLOnfBHT,  TOT,  AHD 

kvaluatioh 

SMKATH,  IVVZLOnmrt.  TBST,  AHD 

xvaluatioh,  ah  pokcx 
For  the  Simplified  Munitions  lift  Trailer 
program  for  the  Air  Force.  $3J00.000.  to  be 
derived  from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Air 
Force  for  fiscal  year  1985,  or  any  previous 
fiscal  year,  for  research  and  development 
and  which  remain  available  for  obligation, 
such  funds  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  to  enter  Into  a  contract,  not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  with  the  winner  of  the 
competition  (mandated  by  section  113  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1985  (Public  Law  98-535:  98  Stat  3507))  to 
determine  the  contractor  best  qualified  to 
develop  such  trailer,  such  funds  to  remain 
available  for  obligation  for  such  purpose 
untU  September  30, 1986. 


C}ORTON  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDBOa«T  NO.  374 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Evans)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  HJl.  2577,  supnu  as  foUows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sac.  — .  Upon  the  request  of  the  Pike 
Place  Market  Preservation  and  Develop- 
ment Authority,  Seattle,  Washington,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  authorize  the 
sale  or  lease  to  any  person  of  the  Fairley 
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Group  BuUdlnc  (project  numben  07-01- 
01890.  as  modified  by  07-01-01890.01.  and 
07-11-03606)  located  in  the  Pike  Place 
Market.  King  County.  Waaliington,  without 
affectinc  the  federal  assistance  provided 
under  the  Public  Woriu  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  if  the  transfer  docu- 
ments provide  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
Fairley  Oroup  Bufldlng  as  a  public  market 
during  the  expected  useful  life  of  the  build- 
ing. 


DURENBEROER  (AND  LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  375 

Mr.  DURENBEROER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Lkaht)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"WKBAJKXD  SICOUTT  COnHTKBlOASUItXS 
CAPABIUnXS 

"To  the  Director  of  Central  IntelUgence, 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  sectirity  coun- 
termeasures  capabilities  of  relevant  agencies 
$50,000,000  to  remain  available  untO  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  to  be  aUocated  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  among  the 
National  Security  Agency,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, and  any  other  agency  that  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  may  deter- 
mine, such  fimds  to  be  expended  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  United  States 
security  countermeasures  capabilities 
abroad  in  accordance  with  a  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence in  conjunction  with  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  and  submitted  to  the  Appro- 
priations and  Intelligence  Committees  of 
the  Congress  no  later  than  September  1. 
1985." 


STAFFORD  AMENDMENT  NO.  376 

Mr.  STAFFORD  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  strike  out  lines  17  through  21. 


HUMPHREY  AMENDMENT  NO. 
377 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  H.R.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  33,  line  14.  after  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  insert  the  following:  And  for 
an  additional  amount  under  this  head  to 
promote  the  development  of  an  Independent 
media  service  by  the  Afghan  people  and  to 
provide  for  the  training  of  Afghans  in  media 
and  media-related  fields,  $500,000:  Provided. 
That  the  Director,  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  shall  report  to  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  the  obligation  of 
these  funds  60  days  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


CHHiES  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  378 

Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lbabt,  Mr.  BENTSxir,  Mr.  DECoircnm, 
Mr.  DoMiinci,  Mr.  Holuhcs,  Mi. 
JOHHSTOH.  Mr.  McCOIflfXLL,  Bdr.  Prox- 
Mnuc  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Sasser,  and  Mr. 
Syiois)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  biU  H.R.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  30.  line  11,  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  insert  a  colon  and  the 


foUoiting:  "Provided,  That  notwithstanding 
any  opier  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to 
occupy*  the  chancery  building  at  its  new  em- 
bassy complex  in  Washington.  D.C.,  or  any 
other*  new  facilities  in  the  Washington  D.C. 
metntwlitan  area,  until  the  Soviet  Union 
provides  reimbursement  to  the  United 
Statei  for  damages  incurred  as  a  result  of 
the  construction  of  the  new  U.S.  embassy  in 
Moscow,  in  an  amount  to  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
UJS.SJt.  or  In  the  event  of  disagreement  by 
the  decision  of  an  international  arbitral  tri- 
bunal as  created  pursuant  to  the  contract 
for  construction  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
V.8.8iR.,  provided  that  in  any  event  the 
amount  may  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  from  this  account  for  dam- 
ages anising  from  delays  at  the  site  of  the 
new  U.S.  embassy  complex  in  Moscow  that 
are  dttermined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  thf  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union." 


Mc^URE  AMENDldENT  NO.  379 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  McClurx) 
propped  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.|2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  103,  line  18  after  the  word  "Act" 
Insert  the  following:  Provided  further.  That 
no  figids  shall  be  paid  to  creditors  of  the 
Sangre  de  CYisto  Develpoment  Company. 
Inc.,  vhose  claims  are  set  aside  by  the  U.S.^ 
Bankfuptcy  Court  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexiao. 


JOHNSTON  (AND  LONG) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  380 

Mr;  JOHNSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  liONG)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  7,  after  the  period  insert: 
For,  an  additional  amount  for  grants  for 
the  eitabllshment  on  a  continuing  basis  of 
clinical  programs  to  supplement  the  services 
of  lo<^l  Legal  Services  Grantees  by  accredit- 
ed LaJtr  Schools,  $4,000,000.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 


BmbAMAN  AMENDBCENT  NO.  381 


proposed      an 
bill    H.R.    2577. 


Mr.  BINOAMAN 
amendment  to  the 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  67.  between  lines  19  and  20.  add 
the  f Mlowing: 

In  order  to  expedite  the  completion  of  the 
Hooker  Dam  or  alternative  of  the  Central 
Arizc«ia  Project  (1)  the  selection  of  the  pre- 
ferred site  for  the  Hooker  Dam  or  alterna- 
tive as  authorized  by  section  301  of  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  Project  Act  shall  be  com- 
pleted by  August  15,  1986,  (3)  the  initial 
draft  envirotmiental  Impact  statement  re- 
quired for  the  Hooker  Dam  or  alternative 
shall  be  completed  and  made  available  by 
Sept«nber  1. 1986.  (3)  the  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  Hooker  Dam  or  al- 
ternative shall  be  completed  and  made  avail- 
able ^y  September  1,  1987,  and  (4)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  make  a  record  of 
his  dfccision  as  soon  as  practically  possible 
after  the  completion  of  the  final  environ- 
mental impact  statement. 


MirrZENBAXTM  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  382 

Mi-  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Plemh,  Mr.  Lcvm,  Mr.  MonnHAif, 
and  Afr.  Kcrrt)  proposed  an  amend- 


June  20,  1985 


June  20,  1985 
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ment  to  Uie  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  112.  between  lines  24  and  25. 
insert  the  fbllowing: 

For  an  afiditional  amount  for  "State  im- 
employmeqt  insurance  and  employment 
service  operations",  from  the  Employment 
Security  AOministration  Account  in  the  Un- 
employment Trust  Fund.  $30,000,000. 


McCLl 

Mr.  Mc 

ments  to  | 
follows: 


On  page 
paragraph: 

"Funds 
Corps  of 


IE  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
383  AND  384 

lURE  proposed  two  amend- 
^he  bill  HR.  2577,  supra;  as 

Amknomkiit  No.  383 
after  line  2.  add  the  following 


Appropriated  to  the  U.S.  Army 
leers  in  the  "Energy  and 
Water  Deirelopment  Appropriations  Act, 
1985".  Pubnc  Law  98-360.  for  the  purpose  of 
compensatng  certain  landowners  who  have 
experience^  damages  as  a  result  of  draw- 
down operations  of  the  Ubby  Dam  in  Mon- 
tana shall  be  expended  to  evaluate  and 
award  compensation  for  damages  of  leveed 
and  unleveed  tracts  of  land  in  Kootenai 
Flats,  Boundary  County,  Idaho  resulting 
from  power  or  flood  control  drawdown  oper- 
ations at  Libby  Dam.  Montana:  Provided. 
That  such  evaluation  and  compensation  of 
claims  shaB  be  made  without  regard  to  his- 
toric and  expected  patterns  of  erosion 
which  othorwise  might  have  occurred  with- 
out the  dam:  Provided  further.  That  all  per- 
tinent claims  which  have  been  previously 
denied  shall  be  reinstated  and  reevaluated 
in  accordance  with  this  standard:  Provided 
further.  That  compensation  paid  pursuant 
to  this  {provision  shall  not  exceed 
$1,500,000.' 

AMKHSMBfT  No.  384 

At  the  abpropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"(  )  No  reductions  in  stockpile  goals  may 
be  made  bolow  those  in  effect  on  October  1, 


1984  by 
videdby 
Stock 
319).  as 
unless  aul 


Mr. 


President  under  authority  pro- 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Revision  Act  of  1979  (98  Stat, 
ended,  until  O:tober  1.  1986. 
orized  by  Act  of  Congress. 


(AND  OTHERS) 
MENT  NO.  385 


(for  himself,  Mr.  Dobien- 
ici.  Mr.  liAXALT.  Mr.  Ooldwater,  and 
Mr.  Hat(2h)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bil  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  88,  after  line  33,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

GnfKRAL  Provisions 

Sk.  501.|  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  the  Inter- 
American  pevelopment  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Mooetary  Fund,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Banl^  the  Inter-American  Investment 
Corporatiofi,  the  African  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund 
to  use  th#  voice  and  vote  of  the  United 
States  to  cg>po8e  any  assistance  by  these  in- 


stitutions. 


ising  funds  appropriated  or  made 


available  i  ursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other 


Act.  for  the  production  of  any  c(n>per  com- 
modity for  export  or  for  the  financing  of 
the  expansion,  improvement,  or  moderniza- 
tion of  copper  mining,  smelting,  and  refin- 
ing aUMcity. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  386 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HR.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  106.  line  16.  after  the  words 
"which  is"  insert  the  words  "defaulted,  or 
which  is" 

On  page  106.  line  25.  after  the  sentence 
ending  with  the  word  "injunctions."  insert 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to  resale  of  timber  which 
is  determined  to  have  the  least  risk  for  envi- 
ronmental degradation  to  streams  or  other 
bodies  of  water." 


OLENN  AMENDMENT  NO.  387 
Mr.   GLENN   proposed   an   amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  50,  line  7.  strike  $10,000,000  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  $25,000,000. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  388 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  74.  line  22,  strike  the  period,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "or  in- 
voluntary sterilization.". 


DOMENICI  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  389 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oarn.  Mr.  DsCoiTcnn.  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  CtOLDWater,  and  Mr. 
Hatch)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  ch^ter  5: 

Szc.  502.  (a)  United  States  active  partici- 
pation in  international  financial  institution 
activity  is  based  on  our  national  objective  of 
furthering  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  nations  of  the  world,  in  particu- 
lar the  developing  nations.  The  attalmnent 
of  this  national  objective  is  most  effectively 
realized  through  a  world  economic  and  fi- 
nancial system  which  is  both  free  and 
stable.  Therefore,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
United  States  Congress  that  United  States 
financial  assistance  to  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  be  primarily  di- 
rected to  those  projects  that  would  not  gen- 
erate excess  commodity  supplies  in  world 
markets,  displace  private  Investment  initia- 
tives or  foster  departures  from  a  market-ori- 
ented economy. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  to  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions described  in  subsection  (d)  to  take  into 
account  in  their  review  of  loans,  credits,  or 
other  utilization  of  the  resources  of  their  re- 
spective institutions,  the  effect  that  country 
adjustment  programs  would  have  upon  indi- 
vidual industry  sectors  and  international 
commodity  markets  in  order  to— 

(1)  minimize  any  projected  adverse  Im- 
pacta  on  such  sector  or  maikets  of  making 
such  loans,  credits,  or  utilization  of  re- 
sources; and 

(2)  avoid  wherever  possible  government 
subsidization  of  production  and  exports  of 


international  commodities  without  regard  to 
economic  conditions  in  the  markets  for  such 
commodities. 

(c)  More  specifically,  the  following  criteria 
should  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  a  vote  by 
the  respective  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector to  each  of  the  international  financial 
institutions  described  in  subsection  (d) 
against  a  project  proposal  involving  the  cre- 
ation of  new  ca^wcity  or  the  expansion,  im- 
provement, or  modification  of  mining, 
smelting,  refining,  and  fabricating  of  miner- 
als and  metal  producta: 

(1)  Analysis  shows  that  the  risks,  returns, 
and  incentives  of  a  project  are  such  that  it 
could  be  financed  at  reasonable  terms  by 
commercial  lending  services. 

(2)  Analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  indi- 
cates that  surplus  capacity  in  the  Industry 
for  the  primary  product  of  the  defined 
project  would  exist  over  half  the  period  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  project  because  of 
projected  world  demand  and  capacity  condi- 
tions. 

(3)  United  States  imports  of  the  commodi- 
ty constitute  less  than  50  percent  of  the  do- 
mestic production  of  the  primary  product  in 
those  cases  where  the  United  States  is  the 
substantial  producer  of  such  commodities. 

(d)  The  international  financial  institu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
are  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Bank. 


HELMS  AMENDMENT  NO.  390 

Bfr.  HKTiMS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  11.  after  line  9,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "None  of  the  funds  provided  under  this 
Act  for  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  children  shall 
be  reallocated  except  to  the  extent  that  un- 
spent funds  within  any  State  exceed  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  funds  aUocated  to 
a  State  agency  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(42  VS.C.  1786(1))." 


EVANS  (AND  OORTON) 
AMENDKIENT  NO.  391 

Mr.  EVANS  (for  himself  and  Bfr. 
Gorton)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  60.  strike  lines  9-26.  on  page  61. 
strike  lines  1-25.  on  page  63.  strike  lines  1- 
23;  and  insert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorised  and  di- 
rected to  construct,  operate  and  maintain  a 
sediment  retention  structure  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Toutle  and  Green  Rivers. 
Washington,  with  such  design  features  and 
associated  downstream  actions  as  are  neces- 
sary." 


MOYNIHAN  AMENDMENT  NO.  392 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  Mr.  Mothiham, 
for  himself,  and  Mr.  Abohor)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  118,  between  lines  13  and  13, 
Insert  the  following: 


SCHOOL  ASSISTAHCE  Dl  PDBUUXT  ItmCTKD 


The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  distrib- 
ute funds  appropriated  under  tiUe  III  of 
Public  Law  98-619  under  the  heading 
"School  Assistance  in  Federally  Affected 
Areas"  for  entitiements  under  section  3  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  having  such  entitiements  In 
order  to  assure  that  such  agencies  receive  75 
percent  of  the  amount  to  which  such  agen- 
cies were  entitied  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
distribution  required  by  this  paragraph 
shaU  take  effect  30  days  aStxt  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

MELCHER  AfiCENDMENT  NO.  393 

Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
The  State  Department  shall  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  the  rights  and  safety 
of  John  Lincoln  Tamboer  during  his  extra- 
dition to  the  country  of  Colombia  for  trial 
in  that  country  and  subsequent  actions  of 
the  courts  or  government  of  Colombia. 


HATFIELD  AMENDBfENT  NO.  394 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HR.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bUl.  insert 
the  following: 

Kap«»T  OH  WITHDRAWAL  THOU  ooiSFOuaomr 
Jinusoicnoii  or  tbx  woild  couar 

Sac.  .  Sixty  days  before  any  notification 
of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section,  of  the  intent  of  the  United 
States  Govenmient  that  its  declaration  of 
acceptance  of  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  shall  not 
apply  to  a  certain  dispute,  the  President 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  his  reasons  for  such  notification. 


GORTON  (AND  EVANS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  395 

Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
EvARS)  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

SALMOR  HATCHXUXS 

Sec.  (a)  In  consultation  with  the  Fiah 
and  WildUfe  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  the  National  Bfarine  Ftsher- 
iea  Service  (hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Service")  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
enter  into  a  contract  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  with  a  pri- 
vate entity  for  a  study  of  State  and  Federal- 
ly funded  salmon  hatcheries  in  the  States  of 
Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho  which  will 
enable  the  United  States  to  fulfill  its  obliga- 
tions tuuler  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  C^anada 
(^nceming  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa,  January  28.  1985.  The  purpose  of 
such  study  is  to  develop  Information  to 
assist  in  evaluating  the  production  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  hatcheries  in  increasing 
salmon  stock  levels  as  expeditiously  and 
cost  effectively  as  possible,  and  in  providing 
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for  a  more  effective  system  of  disseminating 
the  information  necessary  to  improve  future 
enhancement  activities  for  salmon  stock  at 
such  hatcheries. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Service  shall  enter  Into  such  a 
contract  only  with  an  entity  whose  person- 
nel— 

(1)  possess  expertise  in  (A)  salmon  produc- 
tion and  management  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. (B)  mathematical  and  statistical  data 
systems  used  by  the  Federal.  SUte.  and 
tribal  governments.  And  (C)  intemaUonal 
interception  problems; 

(2)  are  not  presently  employees  of  (A)  any 
entity  Involved  in  the  operation,  manage- 
ment or  development  of  hatcheries  or  (B) 
any  entity  engaged  in  hydropower  produc- 
tion; and 

(3)  do  not  represent  any  organized  salmon 
recreational  or  cmnmercial  fishing  activity. 

(CXI)  Such  study  shall— 

(A)  evaluate  existing  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion activities  at  such  hatcheries,  including 
consideration  of  such  factors  regarding  sur- 
vival of  hatchery-produced  salmon  stocks  as 
management  practices  and  environmental 
constraints; 

(B)  consider  the  operations  of  and  plans 
for  existing  and  new  salmon  production  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  in  order  that 
the  United  SUtes  may  better  evaluate  exist- 
ing and  new  salmon  stock  production  activi- 
ties and  their  adequacy  In  fulfilling  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty 
between  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Oovemment  of 
Canada  Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed 
at  OtUwa.  January  28, 1985; 

<C)  evaluate  the  salmon  enhancement 
projects  of  Canada,  in  order  that  the  United 
States  may  comply  with  its  obligations 
under  Article  V  of  such  Treaty: 

(O)  formulate  recommendations  for  any 
necessary  changes  in  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion, alternative  strategies  for  major  pro- 
duction units,  and  small-scale  experiments; 
and 

(E)  develop  objective  criteria,  including 
cost  criteria,  to  assess  proposals  for  the  im- 
provement of  existing  hatcheries  and  the 
development  of  new  hatcheries. 

(2)  Such  study  shall  also  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  the  interaction  of  salmon  stock 
production  activities  and  international 
salmon  interception  problems,  including  ef- 
fects on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  Treaty  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Ctovemment  of  Canada 
Concerning  Pacific  Salmon,  signed  at 
Ottawa.  January  38. 1985. 

(3)  The  study  to  be  conducted  under  this 
subsection  shall  also  devise  a  system  to— 

(A)  develop  expedited  methods  for  assess- 
ing difficulties  in  increasing  salmon  stock 
production  at  such  hatcheries;  and 

(B)  collect,  organise  and  analyze  informa- 
tion on  any  changes  in  salmon  stock  produc- 
tion due  to  the  Implementation  of  recom- 
mendations formulated  under  this  section. 

(4)  Such  study  shall  also  consider  and  ana- 
lyze other  studies  to  assess  wild  and  natural 
salmon  stocks  and  the  potential  for  natural 
salmon  production,  and  shall  include  recom- 
mendations to  enhance  natural  salmon  pro- 
duction in  conjunction  with  or  in  lieu  of 
hatchery  production. 

(dMl)  The  Service  shaU  esUblish  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shaU  be  composed  of  representatives 
of- 

(A)  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  governments  of  the  States  of 


Washington.  Oregon  and  Idaho  which  have 
ibiliUes  for  the  management  and  en- 
^ent  of  salmon; 
ity  Indian  tribes; 
Northwest  Power  Planning  Coun- 

(D)  tfie  Salmon  and  the  Steelhead  Adviso- 
ry Committee  established  pursuant  to  the 
Salmon  and  Steelhead  Conservation  and 
Enhangement  Act  of  1980  (18  U.S.C.  3301  et 
seq.). 

(2)  Tlie  Advisory  Committee  shall  conduct 
an  ongoing  review  of  the  study  to  be  eon- 
ducted  under  this  section,  and  shall  submit 
to  the  Service  its  recommendations  for 
issues  to  be  Included  as  part  of  such  study, 
methodologies  to  be  employed  in  such 
study.  $nd  any  preliminary  and  final  drafts 
of  the  gtudy  required  to  be  submitted  under 
this  sertion.  Neither  the  Service  nor  the 
entity  aonducting  the  study  under  this  sec- 
tion stfkU  be  bound  by  such  recommenda- 
tions. 

(3)  Ttie  Advisory  Committee  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  (5  App.  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.).  and  members 
shall  not  receive  compensation  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  Advisory  Committee  activities. 

(e)  Tie  study  required  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  sedtlon  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Serv- 
ice not  llater  than  18  months  after  the  date 
on  whi4h  the  contract  is  entered  into  under 
this  section.  The  Service  shall  immediately 
transmit  such  study  to  the  Congress  with- 
out change. 

(f)  The  ComptroUer  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  duly  authorized  representatives, 
shall  hgve  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination,  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers  and  records  of  the  entity  conducting 
the  stuny  required  by  this  subsection  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  funds  received  under 
this  section. 

(g)  Employees  of  such  entity  shaU  not,  by 
reason  bf  such  employment,  be  considered 
to  be  eipployees  of  the  Federal  Government 
for  any  purpose. 


IT  (AND  OTHERS) 
:Ali03fDMENT  NO.  396 

Mr.  Kerry  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hat- 
riKLD,  tnd  Mr.  Motmibah)  proposed  an 
amencknent  to  the  bill  HJl.  2577, 
supra;  ku  follows: 

At  thp  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  f ollftwinr 

None  of  the  monies  appropriated  in  this 
act  can  be  used  to  fund  directly,  or  indirect- 
ly, acitfvities  against  the  government  of 
which  have  not  been  authorized 
>ursuant  to.  law  and  which  would 
United  States  in  violation  of  our 
tns  under  the  Charter  of  the  Orga- 
of  American  States,  to  which  the 
ktes  is  a  signatory,  or  under  inter- 
law  as  defined  by  treaty  commit- 
ments agreed  to.  and  ratified  by.  the  govern- 
ment ofthe  United  States. 


SD^ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  397 

Mr.  SIMON  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  |biU  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  pige  17.  insert  between  lines  14  and  16 
the  f  ollpwlng: 

P^BRAL  AVIATIOir  ASM OnSTXATIOIf 
OPKKATIORS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Civil 
Aviation  Security  Office  of  the  Department 
of  Trai^portatlon  for  the  training  of  United 
States  I  nd  foreign  law  enforcement  person- 


nel to  preve 

remain  av 

For  addlU( 

tics.  Office 

Service, 

tion 

development 

ogles.  |1.( 

expended. 


Securit; 
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aircraft  piracy.  $2,000,000  to 

lie  until  expended. 

al  amount  for  the  Associate 

for  Development  and  Logls- 

Englneering  and  Maintoiance 

Safety  Program  18  (Avia- 

for  additional  research  and 

in  aviation  security  technol- 

.000  to  remain  available  until 


ABDNOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  398 


TOR  proposed  an  amend- 
bill  HJl.  2577,  supra:  as 


Mr.  ABI 
ment  to 
follows: 

On  page  1^1,  line  12  before  the  semicolon 
insert  the  following: 

:  Provided,  lihat  expenses  of  transportation 
audit  contra^  and  contract  administration 
shall  be  in  aAlition  to  this  amount  and  shall 
be  hereafter  [financed  from  overcharges  col- 
lected from  farriers  on  transportation  bills 
by  the  Government  and  other  similar  tjrpe 
refunds  at  nbt  to  exceed  85,200.000  annual- 
ly. 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  399 

Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  tl^  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  23;  after  line  23.  Insert: 

KKPRXSKHTATIOll  AIXOWAMCXS  FOR  THK 
MAJORtTT  AHD  lOHOUTT  LKADXRS 

For  representation  aUowances  of  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate. 
$10,000  for  eftch  such  Leader  in  aU  $20,000. 

Sk.  197.  (S)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  account,  within  the  Senate,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Representation  Allowance  Account 
for  the  Majority  and  Bflnority  Leaders". 
Such  Allowi^ice  Account  shall  be  used  by 
the  Majoritjj  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 
Senate  to  aailst  them  properly  to  discharge 
their  u>propriate  responsibilities  in  the 
United  Stat^  to  members  of  foreign  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  prominent  officials  of  for- 
eign govenmtots  and  intergovernmental  or- 
ganisations. 

(b)  Paym«its  authorized  to  be  made 
under  this  s^ion  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  thej  Senate.  Of  the  ftmds  available 
for  expenditure  from  such  Allowance  Ac- 
count for  an  IT  fiscal  year,  one-half  shall  be 
aUotted  to  tl]  e  Majority  Leader  and  one-half 
shall  be  allctted  to  the  Minority  Leader. 
Amounts  pai(  I  from  such  Allowance  Account 
to  the  Major  Ity  or  Minority  Leader  shall  be 
paid  to  him  from  his  allotment  and  shall  be 
paid  to  him  only  as  reimbursement  for 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  him  and  upon 
certification  puid  documentation  of  such  ex- 
penses. Amoilnts  paid  to  the  Majority  or  Bfi- 
nority  Leader  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  be  reix>ried  as  Income  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  as  a  Reduction  under  Utie  26,  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  There  gre  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing  with 
the  fiscal  ye^  ending  September  30,  1985) 
not  more  th^  $20,000  to  the  Allowance  Ac- 
count established  by  this  section. 


(AND  WALLOP) 
MENT  NO.  400 


SIMPSON 


Mr. 
Wallop) 
the  bill  H.R 


(fey  himself  and  Mr. 
Ptoposed  'an  amendment  to 
2577,  supra;  as  follows: 
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On  page  66  after  line  18  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Provided  further.  That  the  proviso  re- 
quiring Ck>ngressional  review  shall  not  apply 
to  any  binding  agreements  on  cost-sharing 
entered  into  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  certification  of  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  agreements  comply  with  the 
cost-sharing  financing  and  certification  re- 
quirements of  this  section." 


MELCHER  (AND  BAnc:!US) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  401 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Baucus)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  line  11,  page  106,  change  to  "Adminis- 
trative Provisions" 

On  line  3,  page  107.  Insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Forest  Service  shall  continue  to  op- 
erate Equipment  Development  Facilities  In 
San  DImas,  California,  and  in  Missoula, 
Montana,  at  least  through  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1986,  and  funds  and  personnel,  to  oper- 
ate these  facilities  in  fiscal  years  198S  and 
1986  ShaU  not  be  reduced  by  more  than  10% 
from  oirrentiy  appropriated  levels." 


BTRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  402 

Mr.  BYRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  36,  between  lines  19  and  20, 
insert  the  following: 

OpntATiON  and  MAnrrxRARO 

OPDATIOR  AND  MAIirmf  AMCX.  HAVT 

From  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
made  available  under  this  heading  in  other 
Appropriation  Acts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  make  payments  of  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  expenses  of  the  Commission 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Defense  as  author- 
ized in  section  1536  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public 
Law  98-525). 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  403 


Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  71  after  line  7.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

GlOTHXRlIAI,  RXSOURCKS  DKVXLOPIfKIIT  FnRD 

(By  Transfer) 
For  carrying  out  activities  authorized  by 
tiUe  II  of  PubUc  Law  93-410  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  is  authorized  to  transfer  no 
more  than  $15,000,000  to  the  Geothermal 
Resources  Development  Fund  from  unobli- 
gated balances  within  the  Uraniiun  Supply 
and  Enrichment  Activities  account:  Provid- 
ed, That  such  transfer  shall  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  and  Senate.  The  amount 
authorized  to  be  transferred  by  this  provi- 
sion is  in  addition  to  the  authority  provided 
in  sections  302  and  307  of  Public  Law  98- 
360. 


RUDBCAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  404 

Iifr.  RODMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Hatpuld,  Mr.  CJobton, 
and  Mr.  Packwood)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  HJl.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 


On  page  13,  after  line  23,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

ecohomic  dkvxlopifkiit  assistakck 
Progkams 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Economic 
development         assistance  programs", 

$30,730,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  $15,000,000  is  for  a  grant 
to  Thayer  School  of  Engineering  in  Hano- 
ver, New  Hampshire,  for  construction,  ren- 
ovation and  related  costs  for  facilities  for  its 
model  interdisciplinary  engineering  pro- 
gram; $5,730,000  is  for  a  grant  to  the  City  of 
Colimibla.  South  Carolina,  to  assist  in  the 
completion  of  the  relocation  and  consolida- 
tion of  railroad  tracks;  and  $10,000,000  is  for 
a  grant  to  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences  Uni- 
versity Hospital  in  Portland.  Oregon,  for  the 
south  wing  rehabllitiation  project. 


cent  of  the  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  Provided  further,  that  the  deter- 
mination of  allowable  private  sector  contri- 
butions In  meeting  the  MHD  costsharing 
agreement  shall  be  the  same  as  in  other 
clean  C^oal  Technology  projecu  funded 
under  PubUc  Iaw  98-473." 

On  page  107.  line  6,  strike  "$8,350,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $23450.000" 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  405 

Mr.  DOLE  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  after  line  20,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  a  grant 
under  the  Act  of  August  4, 1966,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  4501)  to  the  University  of  Kansas 
for  the  evaluation  and  transfer  of  remote 
sensing  applications  to  agricultural  users, 
$200,000. 


CCX^HRAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDBfENT  NO.  406 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiTRDicK,  and  ISx.  Smnns)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  8.  after  line  26,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  for  fiscal  year 
198S  in  this  or  any  other  act  shall  be  avail- 
able to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
modity (>edit  Corporation  to  lease  mace  for 
its  own  use  or  to  lease  space  on  behalf  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture when  such  space  will  be  jointly  oc- 
cupied. 


EGE:NNEDT  AMENDMENT  NO.  407 
Mr.  RUDMAN  (for  BCr.  Kbhhsot) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

For  the  Private  Sector  Exchange  Pro- 
grams, an  additional  $500,000  is  provided,  to 
remain  available  until  expended,  for  the 
model  Chinese-American  Development  Stu- 
dent Exchange  Program  at  Tufts  University 
as  authoriied  by  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (22 
UJ3.C.  2451  et  seq). 


ItcCLXmE  (AND  CRANSTON) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  408 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Crahstoh)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  107,  line  13,  Insert  before  the 
period  the  followlnr  ";  Provided,  That 
ftmds  hereafter  appropriated  for  demon- 
stration  of  the  magnetohydrodynamlcs 
(MHD)  technology  shall  become  available 
for  obligation  only  upon  the  execution  of  a 
cost-sharing  agreement  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  private  sector 
which  provides  that  a  minimum  of  fifty  per- 


PACKWOOD  (AND  MATTINOLT) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  409 

Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MATTiifGLT)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  149.  strike  all  beginning  at  line  5 
through  line  14,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Treasury  department  shall  examine  the 
question  of  whether  cooperatives  subject  to 
section  521  or  subchapter  T  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  may  net  earnings  and  losses 
between  and  among  any  of  their  purchasing 
and  marketing  allocation  units  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  patronage  dividends  to  be 
issued  and  in  determining  their  taxable 
income  after  the  deduction  for  patronage 
dividends. 


LUOAR  AMENDMENT  NO.  410 

Mr.  LUGAR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  175,  after  line  21,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  tiUe: 

TITLE  IV— AUTHORIZATION  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC SUPPORT  FUND  ASSISTANCE 
FOR  JORDAN 

Sac.  401.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Jordan  Supplemental  Econtxnlc  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  of  198S". 

icoiioiac  suPFORT  pnn> 

Sxc.  402.  (aMl)  In  addition  to  funds  other- 
wise available  for  such  purposes  for  such 
fiscal  year,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  to  carry  out 
chapter  4  of  part  n  of  the  Fiveign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  $250,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  1985,  which  amount  shall  be  available 
only  for  Jordan. 

(2)  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  paragraph  (1>— 

(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  1985,  $50,000,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  commodity 
import  programs  and  $30,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  project  ssBistsnce; 

(B)  for  fiscal  year  1986,  $50,000,000  shaU 
be  available  only  for  commodity  Import  pro- 
grams and  $30,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  for  project  assistance;  and 

(C)  for  fiscal  year  1987,  $60,000,000  shall 
be  available  only  for  commodity  import  pro- 
grams and  $30,000,000  shaU  be  available 
only  for  project  assistance. 

(b)  Amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  section  are  authorized  to  remain  avaO- 
able  imtil  September  30. 1987. 

POUCT 

Skc.  403.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  (Con- 
gress to  consider  a  Jordanian  request  for 
major  defense  articles  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  direct  peace  negotiations  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  if  Israel  Is  willing  to  enter 
into  such  negotiations. 
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MATTINOLT  AMENDMENT  NO. 
411 

Mr.  MATTINOLY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU  HJl.  2577, 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  73.  line  S.  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  insert  the  following: 
"Pmtfided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  direct  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  to  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  use  the  voice  and  vote  of  the 
United  States  to  oppose  any  loan  by  the 
Bank  to  Nicaragua:  Provided  further.  That 
the  Congress  hereby  expresses  its  intent  to 
reconsider  future  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment to  the  Bank  if  the  Bank  approves  any 
loan  for  Nicaragua  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act". 


KASTEN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  412 

Mr.    KASTEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 

.   IifOUYZ,  Mr.  Hsmz.  Mr.  KDnriDT,  Mr. 

J   LoTGAR.   and   Mr.   Pell)   proposed   an 

amendment   to   the   biU   H.R.    2577, 

supra:  as  follows: 

On  Page  75.  line  3.  strike  "$2,008,000,000: 
Provided"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinr  $2,258,000,000:  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  provided  by  this  paragraph 
$250,000,000  shall  be  made  avaUable  for 
Jordan  only  in  accordance  with  the  sched- 
ule of  availability  set  forth  in  section 
401(aKl)  and  secUon  401(aX2)  of  this  Act: 
Provided  further,  That  of  the  funds  provid- 
ed in  this  paragraph  for  Jordan,  not  more 
than  33W  percent  may  be  disbursed  before 
September  30,  1985,  not  more  than  SO  per- 
cent may  be  disbursed  before  March  31, 
1986,  not  more  than  66%  percent  may  be 
disbursed  before  September  30,  1986,  and 
not  more  than  85  percent  may  be  disbursed 
before  March  31,  1987:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  funds  provided  in  this  Act  for 
Jordan,  if  not  utilized  for  programs, 
projects,  or  other  activities  in  Jordan,  must 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  Treasury: 
Provided  further 


DeCONCINI  AMENDMENT  NO.  413 

1ST.  DeCONCINI  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  412 
proposed  by  Mr.  EIastxh  (and  others) 
to  the  bill  HJl.  2577,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  pending  amendment, 
add  the  following  amendment: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
no  sales  of  advanced  defense  articles  or  de- 
fense equipment  for  Jordan  should  be  pro- 
posed by  the  President  until  Jordan  and 
Israel  agree  to  a  peace  treaty. 


BYRD  AMENDMENT  NO.  414 

Mr.  BTRD  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add 
the  following: 

"TmiE  n-COAL  IMPORTS. 

"SBC     .  SHOKT  TTTLK. 

"This  title  may  cited  as  the  National  Coal 
Imports  Reporting  Act  of  1985. 

"SEC     .  UNITED  STATES  COAL  IMPORTS  REVIEW. 

"(a)  The  Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion shaU  Issue  a  report  quarterly  and  pro- 
vide an  annual  summary  of  the  quarterly  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  on  the  status  of 


Unltef  States  coal  Imports.  Such  quarterly 
repor^  may  be  published  as  a  part  of  the 
fcrly  Coal  Report  published  by  the 
Energ^  Information  Administration. 

"(b)iEach  report  required  by  this  section 
BhaU^ 

"(1)  include  current  and  previous  year 
data  on  the  quantity,  quality  (including 
heatiqg  value,  sulfur  content,  and  ash  con- 
tent), and  delivered  price  of  all  coals  import- 
ed by;  domestic  electric  utility  pluits  that 
imported  more  than  10,000  tons  during  the 
calenoar  year  into  the  United  States: 

"(2))ldentlfy  the  foreign  nations  exporting 

the  domestic  electric-uUllty  plants 

coal  from  each  exporting  nation. 

dcally-produced     coal     supplied     to 

States  electric-utility  plants  of  im- 

coal,  and  domestic  coal  production. 

e,  displaced  by  the  Imported  coal; 

"(3)  Identify  at  regional  and  state  levels  of 
aggregation  (where  allowed  under  disclosure 
policy)  transportation  modes  and  costs  for 
delivery  of  imported  coal  from  the  export- 
ing ountry  port  of  origin  to  the  point  of 
consumption  in  the  United  States:  and 

"(4)|  specifically  high-light  and  analyse 
any  slknlf  leant  trends  of  tmusual  variations 
in  coallnuwrts. 

"(c)  niie  first  report  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  in 
BCarca  1986.  Subsequent  reports  shall  be 
submitted  within  90  days  after  the  end  of 
each  ouarter. 

"(d)i  Information  and  data  required  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
existing  law  regarding  the  collection  and 
disclosure  of  such  data. 

8KC    .  ANALYSIS  OF  IHE  UNTRO  STATES  COAL 
I  IMPORT  HABKET. 

"(a)  j  The  Secretary  of  Energy,  acting 
through  the  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis ofl  the  coal  import  maricet  in  the  United 
Statesland  report  the  findings  of  such  anal- 
ysis to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources  of  the  Senate  and  the  impro- 
priate committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentat^es,  within  nine  months  of  the  date 
of  enaMment  of  this  Act 

"(b), The  report  required  by  this  section 
shall-« 

"(Djcontain  a  detailed  analysis  of  poten- 
tial domestic  markets  for  foreign  coals,  by 
producing  nation,  between  1985  and  1995; 

"(2)iidentlfy  potential  domestic  consum- 
ing sectors  of  imported  coal  and  evaluate 
the  magnitude  of  any  potential  economic 
disruptions  for  each  impacted  State,  includ- 
ing analysis  of  direct  and  Indirect  employ- 
ment Impact  in  the  domestic  coal  Industry 
and  resulting  income  loss  to  each  State; 

"(3)  identify  domestically  produced  coal 
that  potentially  could  be  replaced  by  im- 
ported coal; 

"(4)  lldentlfy  contractual  commitments  of 
domcfAlc  utilities  expiring  between  1985  and 
1996  4nd  describe  spot  buying  practices  of 
domestic  utilities,  fuel  cost  patterns,  plant 
modification  costs  required  to  bum  foreign 
coals,  proximity  of  navigable  waters  to  utili- 
ties, (temand  for  compliance  coal,  availabil- 
ity of  less  expensive  purchased  power  from 
Caiuuis,  and  State  and  local  considerations; 

"(5) 'Evaluate  increased  coal  consumption 
at  dottiestic  electric  utilities  resulting  from 
increased  power  sales  and  analyze  the  po- 
tentia)  coal  import  market  represented  by 
this  Increased  consumption.  Increased  con- 
sumpflon  should  include  that  represented 
by  existing  coal-fired  plants,  new  coal-fired 
plants  projected  up  to  the  year  1995  and 
planti  planning  to  convert  to  coal  by  1995; 

"(6)  Identify  existing  authorities  available 
to  tb4  Federal  government  relating  to  coal 
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imports,  assess  the  potential  impact  of  exer- 
cising each  of  these  authorities,  and  de- 
scribe Administration  plans  and  strategies 
to  address  coal  imports; 

"(7)  iden^y  and  characterize  the  coal 
export  policies  of  all  major  coal  exporting 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  Aus- 
Colombia,    Poland,    and 
with  specific  consideration  of 


or  Indirect  government  subsi- 


tralla,    O 
South  Afri( 
such  pollci( 

"(A) 
dies  to  coal  Exporters; 

"(B)  hea^,  safety,  and  environmental 
regulations  limposed  on  each  coal  producer, 
and  I 

"(C)  trads  policies  relating  to  coal  exports; 

"(8)  identjlfy  and  characterize  the  excess 
capacity  of  iforeign  producers,  potential  de- 
velopment jof  new  export-oriented  coal 
mines  in  foreign  nations,  operating  costs  of 
foreign  coal  mines,  capacity  of  ocean  vessels 
to  transport  foreign  coal  and  constraints  on 
importing  (^  into  the  United  SUtes  be- 
cause of  port  and  harbor  availability; 

"(9)  identify  and  characterize  specifically 
the  participation  of  aU  United  SUtes  corpo- 
rations invMved  in  mining  and  exporting 
coal  from  ftveign  nations;  and 

"(10)  iden^y  and  characterize  the  policies 
governing  obal  imports  of  all  coal-importing 
industrialized  nations,  including  the  United 
States.  Japan,  and  the  European  nations  by 
considering  [such  factors  as  import  duties  or 
tariffs,  imiiort  quotas,  and  other  govern- 
mental restrictions  or  trade  policies  impact- 
ing coal  imiiorts.". 


CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  415 


JSS  proposed  an  amend- 


Mr. 
ment  to  t^e  bill  H.R.  2577.  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  175,  between  lines  21  and  1  the 
following  nfw  title: 

TITLE  IV->DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
PLAN      K>R      DRUG-INTERDICTION 
PROGRAM 
Sk.  401  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  drug  traffiddng  problem  continues 
to  plague  the  United  States  and  our  nation- 
al security  interests; 

(2)  the  effort  to  halt  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  the  United  States  is  one  of  this  nation's 
most  i;>ressiag  problems; 

(3)  the  Anned  Forces  of  the  United  States 
can  make  a  substantial  and  unique  contribu- 
tion to  the  {drug  interdiction  efforts  of  the 
United  SUt^ 

(4)  in  1981,  Congress  enacted  chapter  18 
of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  which  per- 
mitted certain  military  support  to  civilian 
drug  interdiction  programs;  and 

(5)  the  Cffiigress  has  consistently  support- 
ed efforU  <B  the  military  in  supporting  the 
drug  interdiction  programs  of  civilian  agen- 
cies within  nhe  confines  of  the  Posse  Com- 
itatus  Act  (l8  U.S.C.  1385). 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  31,  1985,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report, 
which  has  been  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  Appro- 
priations and  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the 
Senate  with  regard  to  the  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  the  drug  interdic- 
tion and  la|w  enforcement  activities  of  the 
United  SUtte.  Such  report  shall  address: 

(1)  the  roles,  mission,  and  organization  of 
the  Depart|nent  of  Defense  efforts  within 
the  overall  drug  interdiction  and  law  en- 
forcement Programs  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  the  roationshlp  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  tol  the  civilian  departments  snd 
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agencies  of  the  United  SUtes  Government 
involved  in  drug  interdiction  and  law  en- 
forcement efforts; 

(3)  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  participation  in  this  program; 

(4)  any  appropriate  military  assistance, 
training  and  equipment  which  should  be 
provided  for  drug  interdiction  purposes  to 
govemmenU  in  Central  and  South  America. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  UUe  shall  authorize 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  engage  in  any 
activities  in  support  of  drug  Interdiction  or 
law  enforcement  activities  not  authorized 
bylaw. 

(d)  Not  later  than  December  31.  1985.  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  as  to 
how  the  United  States  Government  is  orga- 
nized to  interdict  drugs  and  enforce  the 
drug  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  including  a 
detailed  description  of  the  Jurisdiction  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  all  other  relevant  departmenU 
and  agencies  and  the  mechanisms  for  co- 
ordinating the  policy  and  operational  con- 
trol of  the  elemente  of  each  agency  in  the 
drug  interdiction  and  law  enforcement  mis- 
sion. 


McCLURE  AMENDBCENT  NO.  416 

Ivlr.  McCLURE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  HJl.  2577.  supra;  as 
follows: 

On  page  96.  on  line  23.  insert  before  the 
period  the  following:  ",  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $20,000  shall  be  available  to  pave  the 
street  and  to  buOd  the  sidewalk  and  curb  in 
front  of  the  BLM  district  office  in  Worland. 
Wyoming." 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  417 


Mr.  HATFIELD  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  H.R.  2577,  supra:  as 
follows: 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  the  word  "fur- 
ther". 

On  page  15,  line  13,  strike  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  line  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
",  to  be  derived  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury". 

On  page  55,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  center  head  "Mountrail  Coimtry  Paik. 
North  DakoU". 

On  page  55,  line  6,  insert  "(a)"  before  the 
word  "Section". 

On  page  56.  line  24,  strike  the  word  "Act" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

On  page  57,  before  line  1,  insert  the  center 
head  "Transfer  of  Federal  Townsites". 

On  page  57.  line  1.  insert  "(aKl)"  before 
the  word  "Except". 

On  page  57.  line  23,  strike  "MFP118-2E' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "MFP118-2E1". 

On  page  58,  line  22,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  6,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragrwh"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  11,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  13,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  17,  strike  the  words  "this 
paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (a)". 

On  page  59,  line  22,  strike  the  word 
"herein"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "in  sub- 
section (a)". 

Oq  page  60,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  the  words 
"this  paragraph"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)". 


On  page  88,  immediately  after  line  23, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  page  76,  lines  7 
through  15,  and  thereafter  strike  out  lines  7 
throu^  15  on  page  76. 

On  page  120,  Immediately  after  line  5, 
insert  the  text  appearing  on  lines  18 
throuali  36.  and  thereafter  strike  out  lines 
18  though  26. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMRTB  OK  AGKICULTUBS.  KUTBITIOll.  AMD 


Mr.  HEIiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  John  William  Bode,  of 
Oklahoma,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agrlcnilture  for  Food  and  Consumer 
Services,  vice  Mary  Claiborne  Jarratt. 
resigned. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  to  begin  at 
1:00  pjn.  on  Monday.  Jime  24, 1985.  in 
room  328-A  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact the  committee  staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTKES 
TO  MEET 


ooMMims  on 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  20,  1985.  in 
closed  executive  session,  in  order  to 
hold  a  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and  to  marie  up  S.  43.  the  line-item 
vetobiU. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OOMMllTSB  Oir  AIMED  SBEVICXS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  June  20.  in  closed 
executive  session,  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
receive  testimony  on  Army  light  divi- 
sion and  to  consider  routine  military 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

SITBOOMMITni  on  MAHTOWEK  AMD  FltSOiniXL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Jime  20, 
1985.  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing  on 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  as  contained  in  HJl.  1872. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMIRB  on  KULSS  AMD  AimiMISTIAnOM 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  20, 
1985,  in  order  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ralph  E.  Kennickell.  Jr..  to  be 
Public  Printer  of  the  United  SUtes. 


suaooMMrms  om  public  lamds,  i 

WATKK.  AMD  RBSOUBCX  OOMSiaVATIOM 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  Reserved 
Water  and  Resource  Conservation  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  20.  to  hold  a  bearing 
on  S.  816.  to  establish  the  Pine  Ridge 
WUdemess  in  Nebraska  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and 
for  other  piuposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SOBCOMMITnX  OM  IMTiaOOVEKMMEMTAL 
BILATIOMS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  be  autliorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  20.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  904.  the  Water  Research  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OM 
TKAMSPOKTATIOM 

BSr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  sessiim  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  20.  1985,  in  order  to 
conduct  a  business  meeting  on  auto 
fuel  economy  and  standards,  and 
methanol  fueled  vehicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OPPORTUNITIES   

INDUSTRIALIZATTON  CENTEStS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Honorable 
Samuel  R.  Pierce.  Jr..  delivered  an  in- 
spiring speech  before  the  21st  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Opportunities  In- 
dustrialization Centers  [OICl  in  Indi- 
anapolis. IN.  For  years,  the  OICs  have 
been  working  to  ln4>rove  the  lives  of 
disadvantaged  individuals.  Nationwide 
OICs.  led  by  Dr.  Leon  Sullivan,  have 
been  involved  in  Job  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  community  action.  OICs  are 
trying  to  find  ways  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves.  I  am  delighted  that 
Secretary  Pierce  took  the  time  from 
his  very  busy  schedule  to  go  to  Indian- 
apolis, and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
Secretary  Pierce's  remarks  be  Inserted 
In  the  Rboois  at  this  point. 

The  ranai^s  follow. 

RnUBKS  PUFAUD  fOK  DlUVBIT  BT  SaMXTB. 

R.PinGi.jB. 


Thank  you  for  that  kind  Introduction. 

Good  evening.  I'm  alMoIutely  delli^ted  to 
be  here  for  the  21st  OIC  Convocation.  I've 
aeen  more  than  enough  energy  and  enthusl- 
am  here  to  realiw  that  this  evmt  already  is 
a  trig  wicwB.  That's  only  to  be  expected. 
Anything  that  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan  puts  his 
mind  to  has  "success"  stamped  on  It  from 
the  start 

The  beat  example  of  that  fact  Is  the  OIC 
organisation  Itself . 

Here  you  are— In  the  prime  of  life  as  we 
measure  a  person's  age.  You're  21  years 
young,  going  strong— and  growing  stiuugeil 
With  OICi  of  America  in  over  100  dtles. 
you're  bringing  opportunity,  progress  and 
prosperity  to  people  snd  places  that  deq>er- 
ately  need  those  conditions. 

I'm  happy  that  we  at  HDD  have  been  able 
to  work  with  you  on  such  worthwhile  ef- 
forts ss  Opportunities  Tower  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  In  Fhiladelphl&— and  for 
the  acquisition,  rehabilitation  and  syndlca- 
tkm  of  Orchard  Park  to  help  revitalise  that 
neighborhood  here  In  Indianapolis. 

rm  pleased  we  can  work  with  you  on  such 
efforts,  because  thanks  to  Leon  Sullivan, 
those  of  you  here,  and  people  like  you— OIC 
has  sivead  tram  its  roots  in  Philadelphia  to 
here  in  Indianapolis  snd  cities  across  the 
country.  You've  become  a  widespread  posi- 
tive f Mce  for  those  who  need  nothing  more 
than  a  chance  to  make  their  own  way. 

Just  21  years  sgo.  Leon  dared  to  take  a 
(Perished  ideal  a  spark  of  hope— and  work 
on  it  and  build  with  It  until  the  spark  he  ig- 
nited burst  into  flame.  He  talked  to  anyone 
who  would  listen.  He  taught  anyone  who 
would  learn.  And  soon,  there  were  commiml- 
ty  leaden,  buslneai  and  Industry  executives, 
government  officials— countless  people 
spreading  and  tending  the  fire  he  helped 
them  light  for  self-determination.  He 
showed  us  how  to  take  a  spark  of  hope  and. 
with  that  KMrt.  light  the  way  so  thousands 
of  people  could  see  the  path  and  seize  the 
opportunity  to  build  a  life  based  upon  one's 
own  dream. 

What  OIC  does  is  bring  within  a  person's 
reach  the  chance  to  succeed.  Your  slogan 
speaks  well  for  the  good  you  do.  lending 
those  who  need  it  "•  •  •  a  hand  up,  not  a 
handout."  Your  approach  shows  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chinese  proverb  which 
says:  "If  you  give  a  man  a  fish  he  will  have  a 
single  meaL  If  you  teach  a  man  how  to  fish 
be  win  eat  aU  his  life." 

But,  even  that  is  not  all  you  have  done. 

The  people  you  help  to  educate,  train  and 
gain  employment  have  a  "multiplier"  effect 
on  their  surroundings.  They  enter  the  main- 
stream. im>vidlng  for  thonselves  and  their 
families. 

And.  each  person  you  help,  each  mind  you 
influence,  acts  as  a  pebble  tossed  into  a 
stream— rippling  out  across  the  pond  of  pov- 
erty. And  that  ripple,  and  others  like  it, 
grow  into  a  wave— introducing  hope  where 
there  was  none,  offering  to  help  where  it's 
needed— setting  an  example  for  others  to 
follow. 

That  mind  you  influence  becomes  a  conta- 
gious spirit  It  spreads  through  the  family 
and  through  the  community.  The  symptoms 
of  that  healthy  ctmtagion  are  hope,  confi- 
dence and  strength. 

The  people  you  help,  the  spirit  you  build, 
brings  us  the  kind  of  citizens  .  .  .  the  broth- 


ers, sisters  and  neighbors— we  want  in  our 
world.  It  brings  us  the  kind  of  leaders  we 
want  1^  our  future. 

As  ^e  look  at  the  progress  and  accom- 
plishments of  OIC,  one  simple  fact  stands 
out  br^ht  and  clear  one  person  can  make  a 
difference. 

AndJeach  person  we  add  to  an  effort  like 
OIC's  means  we  can  make  that  much  great- 
er a  difference  where  hope  is  in  short 
supply. 

You  of  the  OIC.  and  the  business  and 
community  partners  of  OIC,  recognize  the 
that  comes  from  merging  the 
pubUcland  private  sectors  in  a  common  ben- 
efidalwause.  You  have  formed  working  rela- 
tionshipB  and  partnerships  that  omiblne 
the  aqvantages  of  your  individual  strengths 
for  the  good  of  the  many. 

YouVe  brought  training  and  Job  opportu- 
nities to  those  who  had  neither.  You've 
brought  economic  development  to  communi- 
ties desperately  poor.  You've  brought  hope 
where  idespair  once  thrived. 

Mindful  as  I  am  of  all  OIC  and  its  working 
partn^  have  done,  I  find  a  striking  parallel 
between  1944  and  today. 

In  1|64,  OIC  began  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
an  id^  and  a  commitment  that  survived 
and  t^tw.  Now,  OICs  of  America  are  In  over 
100  cemmunitles.  You're  helping  people, 
previoiisly  unprepared,  to  gain  a  skill,  get  a 
Job— Miild  a  futiue. 

Today,  another  idea  is  in  its  infancy— an 
idea  tkat  deserves  a  chance  to  survive  and 
grow.  It's  an  idea  that  like  OIC,  can  mean 
so  muth  for  the  people  who  need  help. 

Thialidea  has  much  in  common  with  OIC. 
and  wifch  what  makes  OIC  work. 

It's  dmple.  really. 

The  Driving  force  behind  this  idea  is  coop- 
eration and  partnership  between  the  private 
sector! and  government  It's  people  helping 
themselves  by  stimulating  the  energy  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  to  invest  and  grow— 
bringiag  Jobs  where  they're  needed  most 

Enterprise  Zones  are  being  created  in 
State  after  State,  town  after  town,  city  after 
city,  widiana  has  Enterprise  Zone  leglda- 
tion.  md  the  experience  here  demonstrates 
how  w^ll  the  idea  can  work. 

Indiana's  first  six  Enterprise  Zones 
becamfc  effective  January  1, 1984.  A  conserv- 
ative Estimate  by  the  State  counts  over 
2.000  Jobs  created  in  1984.  many  from  small 
businas. 

Justjlast  December,  Indiana  announced  its 
zone  (%signations  for  198S.  Just  one  of  those 
zones.,  in  EvansvUle,  has  attracted  a  new 
Corporation  distribution  center.  It 
^ploy  2.000  people. 

It  to  see  Federal  Enterprise  Zone  leg- 
enscted  so  the  Federal  Oovemment 
part  to  help  communities  revital- 
slves— to  help  dtiaens  find  Jobs 
luenoe  the  course  of  their  own  lives. 
why  President  RcMgan  and  I  have 
Enterfrise  Zones  as  our  number  one  eco- 
nomicidevelopment  priority. 

Enterprise  Zones  are  a  low-cost  high- 
returq  initiative  that  taps  the  private  sec- 
tor's Aiergy  to  revltallie  the  Nation's  most 
economically  distressed  areas.  The  sonea 
will  be  designated  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment kwverty  and  blight  in  urban  and  ruiml 
commtmities.  In  these  aones.  tax  and  regula- 
tory Ihcentlves  will  be  provided  to  encour- 
age economic  development  There  will  be 
tax  credits  for  investment  in  the  Zones,  for 
creati^  Jobs-espedally  Jobs  for  disadvan- 
taged'workers— and  for  investing  in  plant 
and  equipment  and  rental  housing. 

There  will  be  no  capital  gains  taxes  for 
qualified  zone  businesses,  and  other  incen- 
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Uvea  will  eacourage  new  business  start-ups 
and  expanston  of  existing  enterprises. 

Jurisdictlans  containing  sones  will  be  per- 
mitted to  seek  waiver  or  modiflcatkm  of 
regulations  that  add  to  the 
burden  and|oast  of  doing  business.  This  wiU 
not  lnclud#  regulations  affecting  health, 
minimum  whges  or  equal  opportunity. 

About  half  the  States  already  have  their 
own  EnterpHse  Zone  programs.  People  who 
desperately  j  need  work  are  finding  Joba,  the 
tranaformatfon  of  distressed  communities  is 
under  way.  But  State  zones  cant  offer  Fed- 
eral tax  Intentives.  or  relief  from  Federal 
regulations.!  And,  State  and  local  offtelals, 
community  leaders,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  are  telling  us  they  need  Federal  Enter- 
prise Zone  legislation  to  pull  private  invest- 
ment into  seme  of  their  hardest-hit  poverty 
areas. 

I  think  the  people  in  those  areas  deserve  a 
chance.  I  want  to  give  them  that  chance.  I 
know  you  have  the  same  goaL 

I  know  ycBi  have  an  Interest  in  Enterprise 
Zones.  I  uife  you  to  act  on  that  interest. 
Talk  to  your  business  leaders.  Talk  to  your 
State  and  l<ical  officials.  Let  your  represent- 
atives in  tie  Congress  know  you  support 
this  idea.  "I^ell  them  what  it  can  mean  to 
people  who  need  Jobs.  Let  them  know  this  is 
an  idea  that  deserves  their  support 

It  isn't  a  i^ke-work  hole  in  the  taxpayer's 
pocket.        j 

It's  innomtive.  Stimulative.  It's  an  idea 
that  gives  people  a  chance  to  make  their 
own  way.  llie  same  chance  you  brought  to 
life  21  year^  ago  with  OIC. 

We  can  biiild  an  opportunity  society  with 
the  same  initiative  and  commitment  that 
took  the  dream  in  Leon  Sullivan's  heart  and 
buUt  it  intol  a  tremendous  force  for  opiwrtu- 
nity  and  aelf-detamination. 

Members  of  OIC.  members  of  the  business 
communityj  Rev.  Sullivan— lend  your  voice 
and  your  stiength  to  bring  enactment  of  our 
Enterprise  Zone  bilL 

Oive  this  idea  a  chance.  With  your  effort 
and  ours,  w^  can  make  it  work. 

Thank  yo 


USDA  HONOR  AWARD  FOR  TWO 
FOREST  SERVICE  SCIENTISTS 


•  Mr.  MI^LCHER.  Blr.  President,  this 
week  two  Forest  Service  scientists 
from  the  Forest  Service  Intermoun- 


tain 

drewB  ani 
ing  the  Ul 
work 
submit  f o] 


Station,  Ms.  Pat  An- 
;  Bob  Biuvan.  are  receiv- 
A  Honor  Award  for  their 
forest  fire  control.  I 
RccoRo  a  description  of 
that  work  and  the  value  it  served.  This 
description  was  prepared  by  the  Forest 
Service,  a«d  I  Include  It  in  the  rscobd 
today  to  dbmonstrate  why  all  Montan- 
ang  are  pioud  of  Pat  and  Bob's  work 
and  also  t>  help  others  realize  the  Im- 
portance of  Forest  Service  fire  re- 
search. 
The  destTlptlon  follows: 
MxKoiHC  TBS  Abt  AHS  SciXHCB  or  Fntz 

COHTROL 

The  wUdflre  had  burned  out  of  control  for 
3  days.  It  was  now  burning  in  a  wilderness 
area,  where  rules  barring  machinery  made 
any  fire  control  effort  extremely  costly, 
dangerous,  and  of  questionable  effective- 
ness. Just  outside  the  wilderness  bound- 
aries, and  directly  In  the  path  of  the  blaze, 
lay  valuSbU  homes  and  developments. 
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The  fire  could  be  seen  from  the  State's 
capital  city,  and  the  governor  had  visited 
the  fire  camp  to  personally  express  concerns 
over  the  threat  the  fire  posed  to  homes  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  What  were  fire 
control  officers  to  do?  Hope  the  fire  would 
bum  out  in  the  wilderness  on  its  own,  or 
mount  a  costly  and  dangerous  control  effort 
against  it? 

A  nightmare  of  some  overburdened  Are 
boss?  A  Hollywood  scriptwriter's  fantasy? 
Neither.  The  situation  actually  ooctured  in 
1984  when  the  North  Hills  Fire  burned  into 
the  Gates  of  the  Moimtaln  Wilderness  and 
threatened  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of 
Helena.  Montana. 

And  thanks  to  the  development  of  a  com- 
puter program  that  merges  human  Judg- 
ment and  experience  with  a  systematic 
method  of  calculating  fire  behavior,  the 
story  ended  on  a  h^jpy  note. 

Fire  control  officers  on  the  Lewis  it  Clark 
National  Forest  Fire  used  BEHAVE,  a  com- 
puter program  developed  by  Forest  Service 
scientists  at  the  Intermountain  Research 
Station,  to  predict  the  probably  behavior  of 
the  fire.  By  combining  their  knowledge  of 
terrain,  fire  bahavior,  and  weather  with  the 
computer's  fuel  models  and  mathematical 
fire  prediction  models,  a  reliable  estimate 
was  n-jule  of  how  the  fire  would  behave.  Of- 
ficials decided  not  to  attempt  to  fight  the 
fire  In  the  Wilderness,  as  BEHAVE  predict- 
ed the  fire  would  diminish  and  not  cause  a 
serious  threat  to  resources  outside  its 
boimdaries. 

Dave  Poncin.  Forest  Service  fire  boss  of 
the  North  Hills  Fire,  used  BEHAVE  to  sup- 
port and  explain  his  position  to  his  superi- 
ors, to  Gates  of  the  Mountain  Wilderness 
managers,  and  to  Montana  State  officials. 
Poncin  advocates  the  use  of  BEHAVE.  "It's 
a  tractable,  logical  program  that  provides 
information  non-fire  control  people  can  im- 
derstand." 

Predictions  are  fine,  but  results  are  what 
count.  The  fire  behaved  as  predicted. 
Poncin  estimates  over  $750,000  was  saved  by 
the  dedslon  not  to  fight  the  fire  in  the 
Gates  of  the  Motmtaln  Wilderness. 

TtoiB  is  a  dramatic  application  of  a  new 
technology  merging  the  science  and  art  of 
fire  control.  According  to  Forest  Service  sci- 
entist Richard  Rothermel,  BEHAVE  is  a 
fire  behavior  prediction  tool  as  well  as  a  fuel 
modeling  system  designed  for  use  by  fire 
managers  who  are  familiar  with  fuels, 
weather,  and  fire  situations. 

"Given  the  type  of  fuel  a  fire  is  burning 
in,  major  terrain  features,  and  weather  con- 
ditions, the  program  will  predict  the  fire's 
intensity,  and  how  fast,  how  far,  and  the  di- 
rection a  fire  will  spread."  says  RothermeL 
"The  program  has  been  used  for  estimating 
initial  attack  and  planning  on  wildfires,  but 
it  can  be  adapted  for  many  other  uses." 

Rothermel  expects  BEHAVE  will  be  used 
in  the  future  to  assist  fire  managers  in  de- 
termining the  right  conditions  for  pre- 
scribed bums,  in  monitoring  unmanned 
wildfires,  and  in  training  fire  control  per- 
sonnel. He  concludes,  "BEHAVE  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  experience,  but  by  coupling  expe- 
rience with  a  systematic  prediction  method, 
we  can  move  with  more  confidence  to  imple- 
ment new  concepts  in  fire  management"* 


HONORXNO  LAWRENCE  E. 
ELOVICH 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  Law- 
rence E.  Elovich.  an  outstanding  trial 
lawyer  and  my  very  good  friend,  was 
first  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1960.  He 


serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  State  Trial  Lawyers,  the 
Nassau-Suffolk  Trial  Lawyers,  and  the 
Nassau  County  Bar  Association.  Larry 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Long 
Beach  Lawyers  Association  and  has 
been  active  in  civic,  charitable,  and 
community  services  for  all  of  his  adult 
life.  He  presently  serves  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  as  president  of  the 
Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  has  helped  to  revitalize  the  city  of 
Long  Beach.  Larry  now  serves  for  the 
15th  year  as  a  trustee  of  the  Long 
Beach  Memorial  HospltaL  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Lions  Club,  and  zone  chairman  and 
deputy  district  governor  of  the  Lions 
of  Nassau  County.  He  has  served  as 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Long  Beach  Elks. 

Bfr.  ESovlch  currently  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
is  a  trustee  of  the  Channel  Lodge  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union.  Larry  originated 
and  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Tri- 
Parish  Long  Beach  Catholic  School 
dinner/dance  and  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  cancer  care  fund-raising  drives  and 
is  a  life  member  of  Cancer  Care.  He  is 
also  active  in  the  Arthritis  Foundation 
and  the  CerelH«l  Palsy  Organization. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Cancer  Care  Society  and  the  Muscular 
Dystrophy  Foundation. 

In  addition,  Larry  has  been  active  in 
political  life  and  has  served  as  the 
Democratic  chairman  of  the  Long 
Beach  Democratic  Party. 

Helen  Elovich  has  worked  as  a  ntirs- 
ery  school  teacher  and  has  been  an 
active  member  in  the  Sisterhood  of 
Temple  Emanu-el.  She  started  the 
temple  cradle  roll  and  has  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  development  of  young 
children.  Besides  working  and  raising 
three  beautiful  daughters,  Ust, 
Lauree.  and  Lynn,  she  has  found  time 
to  run  several  marathons.  Helen  has 
Jiist  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Cancer  Care;  she  has 
served  as  an  officer  of  Cancer  Care  for 
many  years.  She  also  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  CouncU  of 
the  Arts.  Mrs.  Elovich  was  the  founder 
of  the  Lioness  Club  in  Long  Beach  and 
has  served  with  the  Lioness  organiza- 
tion to  help  the  unfortunate. 

Together  Helen  and  Lerry  Elovich 
have  devoted  most  of  their  adult  lives 
to  making  the  dty  of  Long  Beach  a 
better  place  to  live. 

Temple  Emanu-el  on  its  40th  anni- 
versary brings  honor  to  Itself  by  hon- 
oring these  two  outstanding  and  spe- 
cial people.  The  event  is  scheduled  for 
June  29;  I  think  this  body  does  well  to 
honor  them  today. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President.* 


AMUSEMENT  PARK  RIDES 
INSPECTION  LAWS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  amuse- 
ment park  attendance  has  soared  in 


the  last  few  years.  Unfortunately,  the 
number  of  senseless  Injuries  and  fa- 
talities caused  defective  rides  at  the 
amusement  parks  in  otir  Naticm  has 
also  increased. 

Going  to  an  amusement  park  is 
often  a  long-awaited  outing  for  both 
parents  and  children.  As  any  advertise- 
ment for  an  amusement  pai^  suggests, 
the  purpose  of  a  park  is  to  provide 
fun.  relaxation  and  a  festive  atmos- 
phere. For  three  teen-age  boys  in  my 
home  State  of  Illinois,  fun  turned  to 
fear  when  a  ride  that  they  assumed 
was  safe  plunged  50  feet,  injuring 
themalL 

As  American  consumers,  we  expect 
the  products  that  we  buy  or  use  to 
have  been  inq>ected  for  harmful  sub- 
stances or  for  harmful  consequences. 
Currently,  only  half  of  the  States 
have  inqiection  laws  to  certify  the 
safety  of  amusement  park  rides.  I  will 
soon  be  offering  a  plan  which  encour- 
ages the  remaining  States  to  enact  in- 
spection laws.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
will  have  authority  to  send  Federal  en- 
gineers to  sites  where  serious  accidents 
have  occurred  so  that  we  may  learn 
from  each  mistake  to  ensure  that  it  is 
not  repeated. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In 
the  Blo(Hnlngt<ni.  IL,  Pantagraph.  I 
ask    that    it    be    inserted    Into    the 

RCCOBO. 
Rns  Imracnoii  Bnx  Ooolb  Ijmit  Toaun 

Amuaemmt  park  rides  can  be  a  aouroe  of 
enjoyment  and  pleasure.  They  can  also  be  a 
source  of  danger  and  death. 

Central  THInnlwms  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  danger.  They  still  remember  the 
death  of  Richard  Sti^  of  rural  Pontlac  on 
a  carnival  ride  there  one  year  ago.  His  death 
and  an  accident  at  Great  America  theme 
park  that  Injured  three  LaSaUe  teen-agers 
helped  spur  passage  of  a  ride  Inspection  bill 
in  Illinois. 

But  the  nilnola  Carnival-Amusement 
Safety  Board  Is  getting  off  to  a  slow  start 
In  24  other  states  there  are  no  agencies 
overseeing  ride  safety. 

This  gap  cannot  continue. 

Sen.  Paul  Simon  plans  to  offer  a  bOl  this 
month  that  would  amend  the  charter  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Cnmmiasloo  to 
get  the  federal  government  Involved  in 
amusement  paik  ride  safety. 

A  similar  bOl  proposed  by  the  Illinois 
Democrat  was  passerl  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives  last  year  when  Simon  was  a 
monber  of  that  chamber,  but  the  measure 
died  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  gmerally  reluctant  to  have  the 
federal  government  increase  Its  Intrusion 
Into  what  should  be  a  matter  for  state  con- 
troL  However,  Simon's  bUl  provides  for  fed- 
eral inspections  only  In  states  or  localities 
that  do  not  have  inspection  efforts  of  their 
own. 

"Our  aim  is  to  encourage  states  to  do  this 
Job  so  the  federal  govemmoit  won't  have 
to,"  amon  said. 

The  bill  could  also  lead  to  a  more  coordi- 
nated effort  among  the  states. 

Simon's  proposed  Amusement  Park  Safety 
Act  would  permit  federal  safety  engineers  to 
investigate  serious  acddents  on  amusement 
park  rides,  require  park  operators  to  send 
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notice  when  eertous  defects  are  found  in 
ride  equljMnent.  and  empower  the  Safety 
CnmmlMJon  to  order  repairs  on  defective 
rides. 

The  federal  notification  provisions  could 
help  speed  exchance  of  information  among 
states  about  dangerous  defects  that  similar 
rides  could  have  in  common. 

The  amusement  park  industry's  trade 
group  is  proposing  an  IS-numth  federal 
study  in  place  of  Simon's  bill. 

We  feel  too  much  time  has  already  passed 
without  effective  inspections  of  these  rides. 

The  stimulated  terror  a  person  feels  on  a 
fast-moving  amusement,  park  ride  should 
not  be  turned  into  real  terror.* 


THE  450TH  ANNIVERSART  OP 
THE  DEATH  OF  ST.  THOMAS 
MORE 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  on  June  22  of 
this  year  wiU  be  celebrated  the  450th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  appealing  of  Eng- 
land's saints.  Sir  Thomas  More,  a 
scholar,  writer,  humanist,  lawyer,  busi- 
nessman, and  a  former  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England.  He  was  beheaded  on 
July  6.  1535,  on  orders  from  King 
Henry  Vm,  and  his  feast  day  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  calendar  falls 
on  June  22,  along  with  the  feast  of 
saintly  Bishop  John  Fisher,  who  was 
executed  a  few  days  earlier. 

Remarlcably.  in  this  year  of  1985  we 
also  commemorate  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  Saint  Thomas  More's  canoniza- 
tion, in  1935.  I  was  Interested  to  dis- 
cover last  year,  from  a  group  of  West 
German  visitors,  that  in  the  mid- 
1930's  when  More  was  elevated  to 
sainthood,  he  became  in  Germany  a 
symbol  of  resistance  to  tyranny.  Devo- 
tion to  this  new  English  saint,  thus, 
could  become  an  innocent  and  imchal- 
lenged  symbolic  act  of  resistance  to 
the  evil  of  Hitler's  tyranny. 

Another  anniversary  this  year 
should  also  be  noted:  It  is  Just  25  years 
since  the  first  publication  in  1960  of 
Robert  Bolt's  magnificent  play  about 
Thomas  More.  "A  Man  For  All  Sea- 
sons." This  play  was  first  presented  on 
stage  at  the  ANTA  Theater  in  New 
York  City  on  November  22.  1961  and 
later  became  one  of  Colimibia  Pic- 
tures' great  motion  pictures,  winning 
the  Motion  Picture  Academy's  Award 
for  Best  Picture  in  1966  and  winning 
another  Oscar  for  Paul  Scofield  as 
Best  Actor. 

On  Friday,  June  21, 1985,  at  noon,  in 
St.  Joseph's  Church  on  Ci^jitol  Hill,  at 
Sd  and  C  Streets,  across  from  the  Hart 
Senate  Office  Building,  a  special  Mass 
will  be  celebrated  in  honor  and  antici- 
pation of  the  Feasts  of  Saints  Thomas 
More  and  Bishop  John  Fisher.  The 
celebrant  will  be  Rev.  Robert  P. 
Mohan,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Washington. 
DC.  After  the  Mass  at  1  pjn..  there 
will  be  a  reception  sponsored  by  the 
Thomas  More  Society  of  America,  in 


room  ffi>  628  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Suilding.  AU  Members  of  Con- 
gress ai  id  their  staffs  are  invited  to  the 
Mass  ai  id  reception. 

Recef  Uy  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe,  I  on  April  7.  1985,  there  ap- 
peared I  an  editorial  linking  Thomas 
More's  view  of  life  with  that  of  our 
present  Pope  John  Paul  II.  This  illus- 
trates again  the  relevance  of  More  to 
modem  day  concerns,  and  I  have  in- 
cluded Its  text  at  the  end  of  these  re- 
marks. 

As  ai  lawyer  and  writer,  Thomas 
More  ms  become  a  model  to  emulate 
in  oiu"  legal  and  Judicial  sjrstem.  He  is. 
of  course,  the  patron  saint  of  lawyers. 
Judges  and  civil  servants.  His  views  of 
the  law  85  expressed  in  his  own  writ- 
ings and  in  the  words  of  Bolt's  play 
are  cited  often  in  our  courts  as  well  as 
in  the  popular  media.  Recently  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Cir- 
cuit, the  Honorable  Howard  T. 
Marker  addressed  this  very  point  In 
an  eru(lte  speech  to  the  Thomas  More 
Society  of  Notre  Dame  University  and 
the  law  students  and  professors  of  the 
Thomas  J.  White  Center,  the  law 
school  pf  Notre  Dame.  His  speech,  "A 
Man  Fcfr  All  Sessions:  Thomas  More  in 
American  Courts,"  is  a  masterful  com- 
pilaUoq  of  Judicial  references  to  the 
wisdom  and  character  of  Thomas 
More,  9  man  whom  the  Boston  Globe 
termed  "a  saint  of  forthrightness  and 
heroisni." 

Mr.  Fk-esident,  I  ask  that  the  editori- 
al from  the  Boston  Simday  Globe  and 
the  speech  by  Chief  Judge  Markey  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  i^terial  follows: 

"^BX  VnWS  OP  A  MODKRH  POR 

Many  jAmericans  may  have  been  late  to 
work  la4t  week,  fascinated  by  the  visit  of 
NBC's  "Today"  show  to  Rome  for  Holy 
Week.  I^sgr.  John  Magee,  the  Irish  private 
secretarf  to  Pope  John  Paul  n.  told  of  how 
his  boss  tajoys  movies  on  a  vldeocassette  re- 
corder. "The  Pope  has  a  WCRT'  asked 
Bryant  Oumbel.  Yes  indeed,  the  monsignor 
replied.  "He  recently  asked  to  see  'A  Man 
for  All  Ekaaons.' " 

That  splendid  1M6  movie  won  an  Oscar 
for  PaulTScofleld's  portrayal  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  taint  of  forthrightness  and  heroism 
who  de^ly  seems  a  model  for  this  remarka- 
ble modam  pontiff. 

Pope  John  Paul  travels  widely  and  speaks 
often.  Bu  views  do  not  meet  with  universal 
acnlahn.  but  he  speaks  for  a  reason  that 
Thomas  More  explained  to  the  court  that 
sentenced  him  to  death.  Accused  of  silence. 
More  cotrects  the  prosecutor 

'Not  m.  Master  Secretary.  The  maxim  of 
'9vi  taeet  consenHre.'  The  maxim 
is  'Silence  gives  content.' " 

itor,  Thomas  Cromwell,  re- 
it  the  world  construes  silence  as 
re  replies,  "The  world  must  con- 
trdtng  to  its  wits.  This  court  must 
construe  according  to  the  law." 

The  world  sometimes  construes  John 
Paul's  views  as  incorrect.  Irrelevant  or  in- 
convenient. In  the  spirit  of  Thomas  More, 
this  Pope  for  all  seasons  speaks  out,  and  for 
that  th«  world  this  Easter  can  say.  Viva  U 
papa. 


AMaHPOKj 


.  Snsiom:  Thomas  Moix  m 

JCAIlCOUXTS 

(By  Chlefj Judge  Howard  T.  Markey) 

When  Thomas  More  chose  death  over  a 
violation  of  bis  conscieiKe,  he  died  for  a 
principle  dea^  to  lovers  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  to  admirers  of  the  experi- 
ment in  llberttr  called  the  United  States.  His 
was  the  ultimate  affirmation  that  the 
human  mind  and  soul  are  beyond  legitimate 
control  by  th^  state.  It  should  surprise  no 
one  that  events  of  More's  life,  and  words  by 
and  about  him,  would  find  their  way  into 
the  opinions  of  American  Judges. 


As  Anglican 


Scholar  Button  has  said,  it  is 


difficult  to  qK  tak  of  More  without  using  lan- 
guage that  siems  extravagant.  More  was 
orator,  author,  poet.  wit.  humorist,  diplo- 
mat, scholar,  lawyer,  philosc^her,  theolo- 
gian. Judge,  undersheriff.  Ambassador. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  excelled  i  a  all.  He  was  the  first  to  dem- 
onstrate that  one  so  thorou^ily  active  in 
secular  affair  i  might  yet  earn  his  church's 
canonization  lis  a  saint  But  what  has  most 
frequently  inl  rigued  modem  admirers  is  his 
readiness  to  suffer  family  Impoverishment, 
imprisonmenti  and  torture  in  the  tower,  and 
death  itself.  #hen  he  could  have  avoided  it 
aU  with  a  single  signing  of  his  name.  Appre- 
ciating More  Is  easy;  understanding  him  is 
difficult.         I 

That  More  iras  an  outstanding  Judge,  who 
reduced  to  zero  his  court's  backlog  and  who 
was  one  of  the  first  laymen  appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  ^ould  be  enough  to  Justify 
notice  by  American  Judgo.  But  there  have 
been  many  fxcellent  British  judges  and 
Lords  Chancellor,  and  it  is  More  who  lives 
on,  not  only  m  America's  literary  and  aca- 
demic circles,  but  in  its  Judicial  opinions. 

In  the  earU^  1900's.  people  began  to  form 
Thomas  Moni  societies  devoted  to  dissemi- 
nating the  leaons  his  life  and  writings  hold 
for  modem  n^  and  women.  Though  inter- 
est in  More  has  steadily  grown,  Robert 
Bolt's  play,  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons."  accel- 
erated the  process,  and  there  are  now 
Thcnnas  Mora  societies  in  nuny  parts  of  the 
world.  Comparisons  are  duficult.  but  no- 
where does  ttie  growing  interest  in  More 
i^pear  more  intense  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  reasons  csnnot  be  explored  in 
this  short  talk,  but  they  may  center  on  the 
ease  with  whl^h  More  speaks  across  the  cen- 
turies to  a  people  who  buUt  a  Nation  on  the 
concept  of  reapect  for  the  individual  person 
and  human  liberty.  Judges  swom  to  uphold 
and  defend  t%e  U.S.  Constitution  can  have 
no  difficulty  In  hearing  More's  voice  as  it 
talks  of  the  ugnity  and  dominance  of  the 
human  spirit]  More's  mproach  to  kings  is 
not  unlike  Madison's  to  government. 


Many  an 
out  knowing 
More,  stood 
fads  and 
mulgated  to 
ences.  Others 
conscious  or 


Judge,  perhaps  with- 
thlnking  of  him.  has.  like 
against  current  popular 
lent  pronouncements  pro- 
perceived  public  pref  er- 
ve  surely  done  so  under  the 
ibconsdous  influence  of  what 
they  have  reid  or  heard  of  Thomas  More. 
The  latter  instances  of  More's  presence  in 
American  courts  cannot  be  documented,  but 
some  Judges  have  elected  to  make  that  pres- 
ence explicit  by  references  to  More  In  their 
opinions. 

tRX  CONSTITUTIOH 

Sir  Thomas  More's  silence  in  response  to 
the  royal  demand  for  his  allegiance  in 
things  cleric^  has  been  dted  as  presaging 
the  fifth  amei  idment's  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination 
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"Molded  by  the  courage  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  the  fifth  amendment's  great  protec- 
tion of  individual  dignity  assures  the  ac- 
cused that  he  will  not  be  forced  to  speak  or 
JaUed  for  silence."  ■ 

That  quotation  was  repeated  in  a  unani- 
mous opinion  dealing  with  an  allegation 
that  a  U.S.  attorney  had  referred  in  closing 
argument  to  defendant's  failure  to  testify,* 
and  soon  thereafter  a  modified  version  ap- 
peared in  a  dissent  from  a  holding  that  an 
Immunity  grant  removed  the  need  for  notice 
and  hearing.* 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  denying  re- 
spondent's right  to  sue  a  committee  of  State 
legislators,  traced  the  constitutional 
"speech  and  debate"  privilege,  article  I,  i  6. 
back  to  Thomas  More's  presence  at  its  earli- 
est beginnings: 

"The  privUege  of  legislators  to  be  free 
from  arrest  or  civU  process  for  what  they  do 
or  say  in  legislative  proceedings  has  tap- 
roots in  the  parliamentary  struggles  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As 
Parliament  achieved  increasing  independ- 
ence from  the  Crown,  its  statement  of  the 
privilege  grew  stronger.  In  1523.  Sir  Thomas 
More  could  make  only  a  tentative  claim."* 

The  sixth  circuit  quoted  the  foregoing  in 
approving  excltislon  of  evidence  as  privi- 
leged speech  and  debate.* 

Justice  Douglas,  concurring  in  an  uphold- 
ing of  the  first  amendment's  right  of  assem- 
bly, introduced  an  extended  quotation  in 
this  manner 

"Once  the  investigator  has  only  the  con- 
science of  government  as  a  guide,  the  con- 
science can  become  ravenous,  as  Cromwell, 
bent  on  destroying  Thomas  More,  said  in 
Bolt's  -A  Man  For  All  Seasons'  (1960).  p. 
120.  The  first  amendment  mirrors  many  epi- 
sodes where  men,  harried  and  harassed  by 
government,  sought  refuge  in  their  con- 
science, as  these  lines  of  Thomas  More 
show.   .  .  .* 

CIVIL  DI80BKDIKHO 

Not  only  More's  silence,  but  his  delay  in 
deciding  has  been  recognized  for  its  relation 
to  cases  involving  civil  disobedience.  Judge 
Wyzanskl  has  written: 

"For  men  of  conscience  there  remains  a 
less  risky  but  not  a  less  worthy  moral 
choice.  E^ach  of  us  may  bide  his  time  until 
he  personally  is  faced  with  an  order  requir- 
ing him  as  an  individual  to  do  a  wrongful 
act.  Such  patience,  fortitude,  and  resolution 
find  illustration  in  the  career  of  Sir  Thomas 
More.  He  did  not  rush  in  to  protest  the  act 
of  Henry  vm's  Parliament  requiring  Eng- 
lishmen to  take  an  oath  of  supremacy  at- 
testing to  the  King's  instead  of  the  Pope's 
headship  of  the  English  Church.  Only  when 
attempt  was  made  to  force  him  to  subscribe 
to  the  oath  did  he  resist."' 


>  Oiaiitt  V.  AndenoK,  610  F.Sd  417,  434  (6th  Or. 
1979)  (dissentlns  opinion),  Rev'd  Sub  Nom..  Andtr- 
Mon  V.  Chariet,  447  VS.  404  (1S80). 

>  United  Statu  v.  AoMtuon,  651  F.3d  1188.  1196 
(6th  Cir.  1981). 

*  In  Re  Orantf  Jury  Invettigation.  United  States 
V.  Berver.  657  F.2d  88,  93  (6th  Or.  1981). 

<  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  D.S.  367,  373  ( 1951). 

•  United  Statu  v.  OiUock,  587  F.Sd  384.  387  (6th 
C:ir.  1978). 

■  Gibton  V.  Florida  Legislative  Committee,  373 
U.8.  539.  574.  75(1963). 

'  "avU  Disobedience",  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  voL 
331.  Februsry  1968. 


The  foregoing  was  quoted  in  an  opinton 
dealing  with  certain  conduct  of  Vietnam 
war  protesters,*  and  iU  caaeept  was  referred 
to  by  Judge  Wynaski  in  dealing  with  an 
habeas  corpus  actkm  brought  when  consci- 
entious objector  status  was  denied.* 

American  Judges  have  commented  on  an- 
other aspect  of  More's  refusal  to  sign: 
namely,  his  acceptance  of  the  consequences. 
When  the  majority  had  affirmed  a  convic- 
tion for  refusing  to  perform  hoapiUl  duty, 
based  cm  defendant's  refusal  to  fiU  out  an 
employment  form,  a  rtisamring  Judge,  after 
noting  a  distinction  between  obedience  and 
affirmation,  included  this: 

"Sir  Thomas  More  would  die  at  the  block 
not  for  tmwilllngws  to  recognise  the  power 
of  the  sovereign.  Henry  vm.  but  for  refusal 
to  take  the  oath  required  of  every  person  of 
legal  age  in  England  swearing  allegiance  to 
the  act  of  succeasion".'* 

Concluding  that  adherence  to  individual 
moral  standards  carries  no  immunity  from 
punishment  for  lawtoeaklng,  an  opinion 
writer  placed  Thomas  More  in  good  compa- 
ny: 

"Adherents  and  practitioners  of  civil  dis- 
obedience who  have  reached  this  conclusion 
are  too  many  to  list.  One  need  only  allude  to 
Socrates.  Sir  Thomas  More,  Henry  David 
Thoreau.  Gandhi,  and  Martin  Lutho'  King, 
Jr..  whose  actions  supported  this  proposi- 
tion"." 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  quotation 
appears  also  In  a  number  of  subsequent 
opinions." 

CKiwoasmr 

Beyond  More's  supreme  act  of  conadenoe. 
his  "Utopia"  has  caused  American  Judges  to 
recognize  his  place  among  the  world's  great 
authors.  Protesting  the  reversal  of  an  in- 
junction against  sale  of  a  book,  he  called  an 
affront  to  the  "dignity  of  man",  a  dissenting 
Pennsylvania  supreme  court  justice  said: 

"I  would  recoil  in  dismay  if  I  attempted  to 
visualize  the  reaction  of  the  founding  fa- 
thers if  they  could  see  this,  one  of  the  foul- 
est boolcs  that  ever  disgraced  tnlnter's  type, 
now  taking  a  place  on  library  shelves  with 
the  Bible.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Shakespeare's 
worics,  Plutarch's  Uvea.  Homo's  Iliad,  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  Cervante's  Don  Qui- 
xote. Thomas  Palne's  Common  Sense,  and 
the  other  immortal  booto  that  inspired  the 
brilliant  architects,  the  brave  leaders,  the 
kneeling  prayers,  and  the  heroic  soldiers 
who  fashioned  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica." •* 

A  dissenting  justice  of  California's  Su- 
preme Court  noted  there  was  no  death  pen- 
alty in  More's  Utopia: 

"But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  state 
which  Sir  Thomas  More  envisioned.  Until  a 
Utopian  government  has  become  reality,  or- 
ganized society  (if  it  is  to  exist)  must  contin- 
ue on  the  posit  of  free  will  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  one's  choices  of  action  .  .  .. 


with  sancttons  for  crimes  appropriate  to 
their  gravity.  ■« 


A  dispute  over  church  property  prompted 
West  Virginia's  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals 
to  include  in  a  footnote  dlsnissing  200  years 
of  religious  strife:  "An  early  and  prominent 
victim  of  this  rdlgious  upheaval  was  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who  was  executed  for  his  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  Henry  vm's  suprema- 
cy in  church  affairs".  ■• 

In  dfallng  with  the  canon  prohibiting  an 
attorney  from  fimctionlng  as  both  counsel 
and  witness.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Arkan- 


•  United  States  v.  Berrien,  383  F.  Supp.  836,  84L- 
43  (D.  MD.  1968). 

•  Silberberg  v.  WiOis,  106  F.  Supp.  1013,  1031-33 
(D.  IISH.  1969). 

><>  Elisarranu  v.  United  States,  400  F.3d  898,  906 
(5th  dr.  1968). 

>•  United  States  v.  JVoylan.  417  FJd  1003,  1008 
N.31  (4th  dr.  1969),  cert  denied,  397  VJB.  910 
(1970). 

»  United  States  v.  Kroncke,  459  F.Sd  697,  703  N.9 
(8th  dr.  1973):  United  States  v.  Best.  478  F.  Supp. 
34,  44-5  (D.  Colo.  1979):  Clevtland  v.  Municipalitw 
QfAnehoraee,  631  P.Sd  1073,  1084  (1981). 

>•  Commonviealth  v.  Robin,  318  A.3d  546,  560-61 
(1966). 


"The  soundness  of  the  canon  is  evidenced 
by  many  opinions  of  various  courts.  Lord 
Campbell,  in  his  'Uves  of  the  Chancellors.' 
in  relating  the  fact  that  the  Solicitor  Gener- 
al who  was  conducting  the  prosecution 
against  Sir  Thomas  More,  offered  himself  as 
a  witness  for  the  crown,  said  that  he  did  it 
to  his  eternal  disgrace,  and  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  the  court  which  permitted  such 
an  outrage  aa  deeeocy."" 

When  Ohio's  Supreme  Court  held  non- 
prejudicial a  trial  Judge's  commimlcation 
with  the  jury,  a  dissenting  JusUoe  said. 
"Aptly,  Sir  Thomas  More,  once  observed. 
This  poynte  is  ...  metely  playn 
inough.'"  " 

Alabama's  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals 
granted  a  writ  requiring  a  Judge  to  recuse 
himself,  dosing  its  opinion  with: 

"Sir  Thomas  More  embodied  the  principle 
of  Judicial  impartiality  in  this  eloquent  ex- 
pression: 'If  the  parties  will  at  my  hand  call 
for  Justice,  then  were  it  my  father  oa  one 
side,  and  the  devil  on  the  other,  his  cause 
being  good,  the  devU  should  have  right.'  "  >• 

Holding  that  a  judge's  conduct  could 
never  excuse  a  lawyer's  contemptuous  con- 
duct, the  court  dted  historical  trials  Olus- 
trating  the  proper  response  to  Judidal  im- 
proprieties. Doubtless  remembering  More's 
expressed  hope  of  joining  merrily  in  heaven 
with  the  judges  who  had  just  condemned 
him.  The  court  included: 

"Sir  Thomas  More's  farewell  to  his  Judges 
is  another  magnificent  example  of  the 
transcendency  of  meekness  over  Injus- 
Uce."  '• 

Reference  to  More's  trial,  in  which  he  was 
convicted  of  treason  on  the  testimony  of 
one  witness,  reminds  us.  though  no  Ameri- 
can court  has  mmtkmed  It.  that  Pariia- 
ment.  two  years  later,  required  testimony  of 
two  witnesses,  as  did  the  Ftamns  of  our 
Constitution  290  years  later. 


"TBI  LAW.  aona. 


LAW" 


Widely  applicable  to  many  types  of  cases, 
a  particular  exchange  from  Bolt's  play  has 
been  frequently  dted  in  American  coiut 
opinions.  In  Bolt's  scene.  More,  his  wife 
Alice,  Daughter  Margaret,  and  praq>eetlve 
son-in-law  Roper,  note  the  departure  from 
the  assemblage  of  Richard  Rich.  The  even- 
tual perjurer-betrayer  of  Thmnas  More: 

"Mascasxt.  Father,  that  man's  bad. 


•'PeopU  T.  Love,  366  P.Sd  U,  47  (a  CT.  CA. 

1961). 

>•  Board  of  Church  Extension  v.  Eads,  330  SXJd 
911,916(1876). 

>•  Jtaifttoii  V.  First  Motional  Bank  of  MagnoUa, 
436  S.W.3d  378.  389  (1968). 

>'  Ohio  V.  Atnams,  313  N£.3d  833.  836  (1974). 

■•  Ex  paite  White,  300  S.3d  430.  434  (1974).  'Tlie 
courta  quote  of  More  cmn  be  found  In  WOUmm 
Roper's  "The  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  (Two  Eariy 
Tudor  Uvea,  P.330  (Tale  University  Preaa)!. 

••  United  States  v.  OffutL  145  F.  Supp.  111.  lU 
(O.  D.C.  1956). 
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"If  oiz.  There  is  no  Imw  against  that 

"Rom.  There  Isl  God's  Uwl 

"Mors.  Then  Ood  can  arrest  him. 

"RopoL  SophlsUcatlon  upon  sophistica- 
tion! 

"MoBX.  No.  sheer  simplicity.  The  law, 
Roper,  the  Uw.  I  know  what's  legal,  not 
what's  right.  And  I'U  stick  to  what's  legal. 

"Rons.  Then  you  set  man's  law  above 
God's! 

"Mou.  No,  far  below:  But  let  me  draw 
your  attention  to  a  fact— I'm  not  God.  The 
currents  and  eddies  of  right  and  wrong, 
which  you  find  such  plain  sailing.  I  can't 
navigate.  I'm  no  voyager.  But  in  the  thick- 
ets of  law.  Oh,  there  I'm  a  forater.  I  doubt  If 
there's  a  man  alive  who  could  follow  me 
there.  Thank  God.  .  .  . 

"Aucx.  (exasperated,  pointing  after  Rich). 
While  you  talk.  He's  gone! 

"MoxK.  And  go  he  should,  if  he  was  the 
devU  himself,  untU  he  broke  the  law! 

"RoPKX.  80  now  you'd  give  the  devil  bene- 
fit of  Uw! 

"IIOBX.  Yes.  What  would  you  do?  Cut  a 
great  road  through  the  law  to  get  after  the 
devU? 

"Ropxx.  I'd  cut  down  every  law  in  England 
todothaU 

"Moxx.  (roused  and  excited).  Oh?  (ad- 
vances on  Roper)  and  when  the  last  law  was 
down,  and  the  devO  turned  around  on  you. 
where  would  you  hide.  Roper,  the  laws 
being  flat?  (he  leaves  him)  this  country's 
planted  thl^  with  laws  from  coast  to 
coast— man's  laws,  not  God's— and  if  you  cut 
them  down— and  you're  Just  the  man  to  do 
it— d'you  really  think  you  would  stand  up- 
right in  the  winds  that  would  blow  then? 
(Quietly)  Tes.  I'd  give  the  devil  benefit  of 
law.  For  my  own  safety's  sake."  ** 

Bolt's  scene  was  quoted  in  its  entirety  as 
"Uteiary  backdrop"  for  a  court  opinion  up- 
holding denial  of  a  prisoner's  desire  to  prac- 
tice Satanism."  It  has  been  quoted  in  part 
In  reversing  an  order  prohibiting  use  in 
school  of  the  novel  "Slaughterhouse 
Five".**  In  ordering  a  new  trial  in  view  of  a 
failure  to  supprcM  evidence.**  In  dealing  on 
remand  with  a  ccmtempt  Judgment.**  In  dis- 
senting from  denial  of  stmunary  Judgment 
to  one  seeking  retirement  benefits."  In  dis- 
senting from  affirmance  of  a  murder  convic- 
tion.** In  holding  that  evidence  obtained 
from  intentional  eavesdropping  should  have 
been  excluded.*^  In  concurring  in  affirm- 
ance of  denial  of  a  motion  to  suppress.** 


••■'A  Man  for  All  8f— oni."  a  pUy  In  two  icU, 
Robert  Bolt.  pp.  65-67,  Random  Houae.  New  York, 
1960. 

•>  CMUi  V.  DuekwortK  500  P.  Supp.  L3S4.  L2S6 
(NJ>.)I]«D.  (1961). 

"ToM  V.  Rochetter  Community  School*.  200 
N.W.3d  90.  98  (1973). 

"State  V.  Peete,  516  P.3d  788.  793  (WASH.  APP. 
(1979). 

"  In  re  DavU  T,  DeOinter,  et  al,  370  F.  SUPP. 
1104.  1333  (NJ>.  lU..  1973):  utTd,  603  F.3d  813  (7th 
CIR.  1974):  cert  denied  430  n.8. 990  (1975). 

"miUm  V.  State  MmplogetM  ttetlrement  Board, 
355  A.3d  883, 886  (PA.  <3fWLTB  (1976). 

••  People  V.  Moreland,  567  P.3d  356,  364  (1977)  (IN 
BANC). 

"JheopU  T.  Warner,  358  N.W.Sd  385.  306-97 
(MICH.  1977).  See  alto  State  t.  Drowne,  436  S.3d 
•16,  931  (D.CT.  APP.  FLA.  1983)  (Violation  of 
"Knock  and  Announce"  requirement). 

"State  T.  Arnold,  336  N.WJd  97,  100-01  (NXS. 
(1963). 


And  Ini  upholding  the  State's  discharge  of 
CETA  lemployees  as  required  by  congres- 
sional fegi^Uon.** 

Bolt'i  scene  has  thrice  been  dted  by  the 
VS.  Svpreme  Court:  In  the  famed  "Snail 
Darter*  Case.*<>  In  holding  a  State  entlUed 
to  protection  of  the  11th  amendment 
against  suit  for  reimbursement  to  nursing 
homes;*'  And  in  a  case  involving  the  Navy's 
use  for  training  operations  of  land  it  owned 
on  an,  island  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  IRlco.** 

DISCUSSION 

If  oiie  theme  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
foregoibg  examples,  it  must  be  the  imiver- 
sality  of  More's  presence  in  American  court 
oplnioas.  More's  approach  to  the  royal 
demand,  though  crafted  entirely  of  silence, 
was  th#  ultimate  dissent,  yet  of  the  31  sam- 
ples lifted,  only  9  are  found  in  dissenting 
opinloitB.  Even  then,  the  attribution  of  the 
fifth  atnendment's  genesis  to  More's  cour- 
age made  in  two  of  the  dissenting  opinions 
appeati  in  an  intervening  majority  opinion 
of  the  lame  court.  Similarly,  the  same  words 
ascribed  to  More  by  Bolt  were  employed  In 
support  of  separate  majority,  concurring, 
and  dlAenting  opinions  in  different  cases  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  universality  of  More's  presence  in 
American  courts  ia  reflected  also  in  the  dif- 
fering subject  matter  of  the  cases.  The  dted 
samples  dealt  with  the  fifth  amendment's 
right  to  remain  silent,  the  speech-and- 
debate  privilege,  the  first  amei^ment's 
right  o|  free  association,  the  rules  surround- 
ing civil  disobedience  and  its  consequences, 
the  fir^  amendment's  right  of  free  expres- 
sion, lakyers'  professional  ethics.  Judge-Jury 
communication.  Judicial  bias,  a  prisoner's  re- 
ligious freedoms,  (»ntempt  of  <»urt.  the 
fourth  amendment's  protection  against  un- 
reasongble  seizures,  courtroom  decorum,  re- 
tiremest  benefits,  fair  trial  to  all,  eavesdrop- 
ping, Utnitation  of  the  Judicial  role,  and  the 
importance  of  stare  decisis. 

The  universality  reflected  here  Is  the 
more  Kmarkable  in  light  of  the  limited 
source^  employed  by  the  opinion  authors. 
Little  Ifas  been  preserved  to  evidence  More's 
woA  a*  a  lawyer,  and  Judicial  opinions  were 
not  published  for  history  in  his  day.  Tale 
Press  is  presently  enisged  in 
more  than  16  volumes  of  More's 
Books  about  him.  his  life,  and 
are  many.  That  14  of  the  33  opln- 
lors  in  the  sample  cases  quoted 
ttributed  to  More  In  Bolt's  play  is 
for  Bolt's  attributicms  are  au- 
and  hasirally  supported  in  More's 
well  as  in  booka  written  about 
It  More'a  own  writings  provide  a  vast 
and  as  (yet  virtually  untapped  store  of  quot- 
able mlaterlal.  Recourse  to  that  vast  store 
could  (tily  increase  the  presence  of  More  in 
the  opliions  of  American  Judges. 

Risk  lis  always  present  when  secondary 
source^  are  employed  and  when  parts  of  an 
extended  dialogue  are  quoted  Taken  alone, 
"I  knok  what's  legal,  not  what's  right  .  .  . 
Ill  sti^  to  what's  legal"  would  appear  to 
make  ^f  More  a  positivist  unfamiliar  with 
natural  law  theory.  That  very  thought  dis- 
turbed, the  Judge  who  quoted  the  entire 


MankaU  460  P.  DPP.  31,  39  (NJ). 

VaOew  Authoritf  v.  Hill,    437  VA 
1(1978). 
Department  of  Health  and  Rehabilita- 
I  V.  Florida  Nurtinfi  Home  Atioeiatlon, 
,  164  N.14  (1981). 

V.  Romero-Barcelo,     486  VA.  305, 
335  N.3«  (1963). 
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scene.  More'i  recognition  of  the  law's  prima- 
cy was  and  remains  a  valid  counter  to  the 
Judicial  actifist  who  would  bend  or  rewrite 
the  law  in  accord  with  personal  predilec- 
tions. His  refusal  to  sign,  with  death  the  al- 
ternative, ins  a  consummate  recognition 
that  More  would  "stick  to  what's  legal" 
unless  "what's  legal"  violated  what  was  to 
him  a  hlgber  law.  His  conscience  being 
bound  by  tl^t  higher  law.  More  resli^ted 
the  chancellorship  well  before  his  arrest,  for 
that  office  'would  have  required  him  to 
accept  and  ettf orce,  as  might  a  true  positiv- 
ist. a  man-m8de  law  in  conflict  with  his  con- 
sdenoe.        1 

Taken  in  [context,  "I'U  stick  to  what's 
legal"  meant  only  that  More  would  not 
arrest  rich  for  being  "bad",  or  would  not 
otherwise  tfX  officially  on  a  personal 
premise  that!  secular  law  must  be  Interpret- 
everything  More  consid- 

tUs.  More  was  an  early  rejec- 
acUvlam  present  when  a 

w  to  match  his  personal  pred- 


ed  as  pi 
ered  "bad" 
tor  of  the 
Judge  makes 
Uections. 
Indeed, 
ideal    candli 


omas  More  would  make  an 
te  for  our  Supreme  Court 
today.  He  wauld  understand  that  the  Court 
is  not  our  country's  sole  conscience,  or  the 
only  institution  concerned  about  minorities, 
or  the  only  Safeguard  against  abuse  of  gov- 
ernment po^er.  He  would  be  the  first  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Court  is  not  infallible.  He 
would  look  to  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  th^  Intent  of  its  Framers  as  his 
only  guides  to  its  interpretation.  It  was 
More  who  said,  "AU  laws  are  promulgated 
for  this  end.  that  every  man  may  know  his 
duty;  and,  therefore,  the  plainest  and  most 
obvious  sen4e  of  the  words  is  that  which 
must  be  put  upon  them".**  He  would  not 
Join  in  gratuitously  pronouncing  on  the  con- 
stltutionaUti  of  acts  of  the  other  branches 
or  of  the  States.  He  would  recognize  that 
the  Court  Itself  exercises  Government 
power,  the  abuse  of  which  Is  most  difficult 
to  rectify,  and  would  be  ready  to  reverse  his 
position  when  the  need  was  clearly  shown. 
He  would  hctior  our  federalism  and  the  role 
of  the  State)  1.  In  sum,  he  would  be  a  Justice 
devoted  to  vhat  we  now  caU  Judicial  re- 
straint. 

THOltAS  MOHB-CIXCA  1985 

That  he  18  quoted  and  admired  in  court 
opinions  40(1  years  after  his  death  is  addi- 
tional evidence  that  Th(m>as  More,  this  man 
of  letters,  bf  professional  exoeUence,  of 
learning,  of  ftatesmanship,  of  domestic  hap- 
piness, and  9f  sanctity,  led  a  life  flUed  with 
lessons  apiiUcable  to  the  choices  and 
changes  we  luse  today.  His  abhorrence  of  vi- 
olence, his  placement  of  home  before  com- 
mercial succ^,  and  his  refusal  to  Uve  when 
the  price  grew  too  high,  are  examples 
needed  by  Us  aU  as  much  in  1985  as  they 
were  in  153ISi  The  modem  selge  of  faith,  ex- 
pressed In  slogans  like  "situational  ethics," 
"the  new  mciraUty."  and  "God  is  dead,  so  do 
your  own  tHing."  is  not  unlike  the  pleas  of 
More's  family  and  friends  that  he  sign  and 
save  hlmaell  More  knew,  with  knowledge 
certain  and  laith  unwatered,  that  God  Uved. 
that  there  fas  life  after  death,  that  this 
world  was  nift  aU. 

Though  the  lessons  of  More's  life  are 
useful  to  all ,  they  are  special  for  men  and 
women  of  liw.  Erasmus  described  More  as 
"the  greatet  t  lawyer  of  his  time,"  and  as  a 
Judge,  "the  lest  friend  the  poor  ever  had." 
More  demoi  strated  that  when  every  man's 


"Utopia.' 


)k.3. 
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conscience  Is  silent,  the  law  loses  aU  binding 
force  but  fear.  He  sealed  with  his  blood  his 
protest  against  the  cleavage  of  law  ftom 
consdence. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  Professors  Kur- 
land  and  Hurstfleld  quoted  More  In  sepa- 
rate letters  to  the  Washington  Post  In  the 
midst  of  the  aUegations  of  corruption  in- 
volved in  what  we  caU  "Watergate."  More's 
devotion  to  moral  prindplea,  his  love-affair 
with  God.  and  his  defense  of  the  Uberty  of 
consdence.  have  direct  appUcation  and  deep 
significance  to  every  man  and  woman  Uving 
in  this  time  of  pressure  by  totaUtarians  and 
others  against  the  values  that  undergird 
western  dvilization. 

More's  whole  life  teaches  us  lawyers  and 
Judges,  playing  as  we  must  a  crucial  and 
growing  role  in  our  society,  that  we  can  do 
more  and  be  more  whUe  we  are  here.  That 
life  counsels  lawyers  to  seek  always  the 
soothing,  saving,  solace  of  settlement,  and 
to  work  toward  a  supreme  competence  in 
their  andent  and  honorable  profession. 
That  life  counsels  us  Judges  to  be  humble 
when,  because  we  are  given  power  over  the 
affairs  of  others,  we  are  tempted  to  think 
our  position  grand  and  our  work  great. 
When  a  lawyer's  success  at  the  bar  or  the 
deference  paid  the  Judge's  office  beckon  to 
pride.  We  can  gain  from  More's  treatment 
of  even  the  lord  chanceUorship  as  but  a 
phase  of  life,  and  one  he  would  not  retain 
with  a  single  signing  of  his  name. 

Today,  when  the  world  is  more  than  ever 
divided  between  those  (whatever  their  cur- 
rent label)  who  beUeve  that  people  exist  for 
the  state  and  those  who  believe  the  state 
exists  for  people.  More's  willingness  to  die 
for  the  principle  that  the  human  mind  and 
soul  are  not  subject  to  invasion  and  control 
by  the  state  is  a  constant  beacon.  That  same 
beacon  Ut  the  path  of  those  who  wrote  our 
Constitution.  And  for  we  lawyers  and  Judges 
who  must  interpret  and  defend  that  Consti- 
tution. It  remains  to  light  our  own.  That 
light  is  sorely  needed  today.  Though  the 


heresies  are  now  those  of  Marx  and  Lenin, 
the  batUe  of  ideu  and  ideotogles  is  the 
same  as  in  More's  time  and  the  prise  is  stiU 
the  mind  of  man.  In  jirepartng  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  you  are  preparing  to  Join  at  the 
heart  of  that  battle.  I  tuqw  you  wiU  fight  It 
as  a  Thomas  More  in  modem  dreas. 

We  lawyers  and  Judges,  inrhuHng  those  of 
you  who  wlU  soon  Join  us.  are  aU  called  to  a 
love  for  the  things  of  the  mind.  As  members 
of  a  learned  profession,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  aUve  the  devout  humanistic  spirit  with 
which  More  so  noUy  adorned  that  prof  es- 
si(m.  leat  our  society  be  ruled  by  cold  mate- 
rialism and  de-humanlxliig  technocracy.  We 
must  defend  the  old  faltba  and  values  with 
weapons  adequate  to  new  learning  and  new 
methods.  More's  life  teaches  that  a  prime 
need  of  the  professions  in  changing  times 
like  his  and  ours  is  a  spirit  venturesome  in 
vision  yet  steadfast  in  devotion  to  the  values 
of  the  oenturies. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  I  won  left  us  by 
this  complete  and  vcmplex  figure  of  history, 
this  rich  personality,  this  consummate 
counselor,  and  this  Just  Judge,  is  this:  That 
it  is  in  truth  po«lble  to  lead  a  busy,  busy 
life,  a  life  suooestful  in  the  world's  eyes,  and 
yet  be  truly  a  holy  man.  Judges  do  weU  to 
dte  More  in  their  opinions.  Dealing  dally 
with  the  moraUty  of  Justice,  lawyers  and 
Judges  may  find  More  a  man  for  aU  sessions. 
And.  as  lawyers  and  Judges,  we  can  aU 
aspire— when  our  work  is  done  and  our  time 
has  run— to  paraphrase  More's  last  words, 
"I  die  the  laWs  good  servant— and  God's."* 


SOVIET  JEWISH  REFUSENIKS 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  the  plight  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
Refusenlks.  Further,  I  call  their  atten- 
tion to  a  special  group  of  persons 
whose  names  I  share  with  them  today. 


These  persons  have  a  strong  desire 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  join 
their  families  In  IsraeL  Some  of  these 
people  have  been  separated  from  their 
families  for  as  long  as  10  years.  Letters 
to  and  from  the  refusenlks  are  cen- 
sored, they  are  harraased,  and  not  al- 
lowed to  obtain  employment.  Suffer- 
ing is  part  of  their  dally  existence  and 
they  are  ostracized  by  their  fellow 
countrymen. 

Although  we  are  limited,  for  obvious 
reasons,  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  help 
these  people,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  we  continue  to  pressure  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  the  re- 
fusenlks. 

In  1975,  the  Soviet  Union  became  a 
signatory  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
pledging  to  "present  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedcnns.  Including  the 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  reli- 
gion or  belief  and  to  work  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the 
applications  of  persons  who  wish  to  re- 
unite with  monbers  of  their  family." 
The  U.S.S11.  has  flagrantly  disobeyed 
the  Helsinki  aoconte. 

I  strongly  encourage  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  become  active  in  helping  the 
Soviet  Jewish  Refusenlks.  We  need  a 
commitment  to  action  If  we  are  to  re- 
alize our  desire  to  see  the  people  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  begin  life  again 
reunited  with  their  families. 

The  list  I  have  shared  with  my  col- 
leagues today  is  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  who  are  classified  as  refuse- 
nlks and  in  desperate  need  of  our  h^. 

The  partial  list  of  Soviet  Jewish  Re- 
fusenlks separated  from  their  families 
In  Israel  follows: 


PAimAL  UST  OF  SOVin  JEWISH  REFUSENIKS  SEIVUMTED  RXM  TTOt  FAMttJES  IN  BMa 
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Sam  AtaMn Lnn  3»-l,  totoK.  RSFSt.  USa. 

Isal  AcNUiv tartS  11-44-U,  CMMn.  IMmI. 

La  AldmaM>ratini RnniaHlaiii  33-l»-S5,  Mm*.  IBF9I.  USSR. 

YdHtt  BiHHMw 8«inM2(-41,  -  " 

KB  BVUMI  „.»»..„_ nnRMHMIO  4>-4, 

GriMBM SnMi  7-1 " 

Km  FrttM KgaridMkM  12-12.  Nw.  Iftr. 

.  M  Hn  24-2.  MackM.  Uto  JSR.  USSR 

Uttbkng  5-2.  ~ — 

.  Hnn  6-3.  Oanmtiir,  Utr5SR.  tSSR 
2-iia  AndiMkiin  1-^72.  tmm,  EFSR.  USSR 

»  33-32.  Row  "  ■ 

1-107.  MM.  BriJSr  USSR 


fMSlMI.. 
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SMiGettn 
Clana  GoUori. 
SMiwGnik. 
MataGna 


BrmMNd.. 
iyiGitarak... 


Ta«B  24-71,  laaml.  RSFSR,  USSR 
(aotan  lMriiSvaLBF»JSSR 

.  2-iy  (■.  Gatan  6-i.  Oanmlqr.  Ulr.SSR.  USSR 
~    '    1  21-4^  Staria.  UkrSSR.  USSR 


Gmtb  Grtaw — 
KhzStaW...... 

Ifor  KiMiariw — 
M  K^^ai...-..- 
Ffidi  KnpVMilQf-" 
TalpM  Wana. 

Ida  Ms 

Fam  Kazikw*|i .. 
la*  noindan.. 


ma 


IHtt 


Analog 

Qrf  Km 

Mb  law.. — 

wipvy  LcKlEfnuft.... 
Satamn  LiUitman.. 


.  Y«i  3-4.  BSby.  MridJSR.  USSR 
.  pi.  Umb  7-«.  laMfTBl.  R^,  USSR 
.  ri.  taMMTW  31.  DataL  RSRR,  USSR 
.  EdMHt  13-3.  \tai(yrtiirmUSS8. 
.  Fnaa  177-14,  mim.  misk,  USSR 
biaiM  lS-3t.  Ba*y.M«LSSR.  USSR 
.  Kei  bats  10-24.  TMaR  UAJSR.  USSR 
.  Itetm  32-1-37.  lUaM.  HSISSR.  IBSR 
.  Siaunr-9.  Lm  20.  VMMayi  OM  Uki  JSR.  USSR. 
I  22-2-192.  Mom.  RSFSR,  USSR 
2M,  CiMiiwIar.  Ukr  JSR. 

4-S.  Mate.  TidrSSR,  USSR 
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.  SwiMar  /Ml  21-3-l(.  IMIm.  HidJSR,  USSR 

"•       ■•|ll-2-«4.M0Ma.RSfSR.USSR 

I  77-1-ltO,  Mtasa.  RSFSR.  USSR 

.  Fma  S-<4.  BaMw.  UlirJSR.  USSR 

1 14-S.  fmm,  HoUSSR.  USSR 


12-U.  B««.  HotLSSR.  USSR.. 


.  Y*  Imm.  rm  0-3.  liqaMla 
.  M  SWaM.  Na»YSm  32-19.  J 
.  UH  art  MRwM.lBrt  10-1. 

.  Mama  24.  BH-Yaii 
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DAV  REACHES  OVER  1  lOIiLION 

•  tix.  LAXTTENBERO.  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  achievement  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans'  [DAVT  orga- 
nization in  enlisting  more  than  1  mil- 
lion members,  and  to  congratulate  the 
New  Jersey  DAV  for  helping  to  con- 
tribute to  this  milestone  by  reaching 
its  own  all  time  membership  high  of 
28.952. 

Surpassing  the  1-million  member- 
ship marlc  is  a  particularly  noteworthy 
accomplishment  when  one  considers 
that  only  2.2  million  veterans  in  this 
country  suffer  compensable  service- 
connected  disabilities.  No  other  veter- 
ans group,  and  few  other  organizations 
of  any  Idnd.  have  ever  recruited  such  a 
high  percentage  of  those  eligible  for 
membership. 

The  ability  to  add  so  many  of  those 
eligible  to  the  membership  roster  is  a 
testament  to  DAVs  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  that  con- 
front disabled  veterans.  Wartime  dis- 
abled veterans'  battles  do  not  end 
when  the  war  is  over.  Disabled  veter- 
ans need  help  in  regaining  their 
health,  in  finding  Jobs,  and  in  adjust- 
ing to  their  dlsabiUties. 

For  64  years,  the  DAV  in  New  Jersey 
and  in  other  States  has  helped  dis- 
abled veterans  to  make  these  adjust- 
ments. The  DAV  helps  New  Jersey  vet- 
erans to  obtain  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices they  deserve,  and  works  closely 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies 
to  keep  veterans  informed  of  available 
programs  and  services.  DAV  provides 
scholarships  to  children  of  disabled 
veterans,  woiks  to  combat  Job  discrim- 
ination against  disabled  veterans,  and 
visits  patients  in  VA  hospitals. 

But  the  most  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  DAV  is  in  the  nimibers  of  mem- 
bers It  is  able  to  attract  and  help,  and 


once  afain  I  commend  the  national 
DAV  and  the  New  Jersey  chapter  for 
their  invaluable  work  in  helping  dis- 
abled veterans.  It  is  without  doubt  be- 
cause of  their  excellent  work  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  expanding  their 
ranks  xJb  over  1  million.* 


recocnize 


WDfk 


I  DR.  MARK  DbLAT 

•  Mr.  3IMON.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Mark 
DeLay,  who  will  soon  retire.  Dr.  DeLay 
has  spekit  30  years  devoting  exemplary 
service  to  public  education  in  School 
District  No.  61,  in  DuPage  County,  IL. 
Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
workinf  with  Dr.  DeLay  cite  his  hon- 
esty, fairness,  vision,  and  unflagging 
commitment  to  children  and  the  com- 
munity; The  participation  of  individ- 
uals like  Dr.  Mark  DeLay  make  our 
school  Bjrstem  a  brighter  place,  and  I 
am  gn^ef ul  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
service^  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
him  as  he  retires. 

I  ask  that  the  following  resolution 
be  reprinted  in  full  in  the  Rccoro. 
The  liesolution  foUows. 
RnoLunoN 
Wher^  Dr.  Mark  DeLay  has  devoted 
thirty  ytara  of  dedicated  service  to  students 
and  staff  members  of  our  public  schools; 
and 

Whereas  be  has  served  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools  In  Darlen  District  #61  for 
twenty-mree  years  providlnc  an  exemplary 
basic  e<aication  for  the  children  of  Darien 
and  Doners  Orove;  and 

be  has  been  a  respected  commu- 
er  who  has  selflessly  devoted  treat 
ions  of  time,  energy,  and  care  to  all 
|>f  Darien;  and 

Dr.  Mark  DelJiy  has  buUt 
rhich  are  the  heart  and  pride  of  the 
Jity  and  which  provide  a  place  where 
pts  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
It  academic  skills:  to  grow  Into 
kealthy,  and  reaponsiblle  young  men 
len;   to  acquire  solid  democratic 


values;  and 
asm  for  111  el^g 
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develop  a  love  and  enthual- 
leaming;  therefore,  be  it 

the  United  States  Senate 
Dr.  Mark  DeLay  for  his 

and  service;  and  be  It  fur- 


an 


Dr.  Mark  DeLay  receive 

our  appreciation  for  his  en- 

lent  to  public  education  In 

official  copy  of  this  Resolu- 


SEX 


OFFENDER  SENT  TO 
FLORIDA 


•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  19,  1988,  Weston  Hill,  a  known 
sex  offender,  was  flown  one-way  to 
BCiami  by  t^e  Police  Department  of 
Santa  Monica.  Weston  Hill^  a  44-year- 
old  drifter,  has  been  in  and  out  of 
mental  hospitals  since  he  was  14.  He 
was  dlagnoflied  in  a  recent  psychiatric 
profile  as  b^ing  "grossly  psychotic."  In 
addition,  he  has  a  criminal  record 
which  includes  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon  and  sexual  battery,  and  he  is 
an  admitted  pedophile.  Yet.  rather 
than  deal  vrfth  Hill  and  seek  help  for 
him  in  Caliiomla,  the  Police  Depart- 
ment of  Santa  Monica  sent  Hill  to 
Florida  to  get  him  off  their  hands. 

Less  than  1  month  after  Hill's  arriv- 
al in  Florida,  he  was  sirrested  for  inde- 
cent exposure.  This  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion. Such  Actions  on  the  part  of  our 
city  offldau  are  both  irresponsible 
and  deplorable.  Fortunately,  Hill  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor.  However,  he 
could  Just  as  easily,  as  evidenced  by 
his  criminal  record  and  mental  state, 
done  serious  harm  to  Miami's  citi- 
zens—especially the  children  of  that 
city. 

The  city  Icommission  of  Miami  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  in  re- 
sponse to  ^mta  Monica's  actions.  Es- 
sentially, the  resolutions  proposes  that 
legal  proceedings  be  initiated  against 
the  city  and  its  police  chief  and  seeks 
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Federal  legislation  which  will  prevent 
governmental  bodies  from  sending 
known  offenders  to  other  States. 

Blr.  President,  I  ask  that  Resolution 
No.  85-466  of  the  Miami  City  Commis- 
sion be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  material  follows: 

RnoLonoM  No.  85-466 

A  resolution  authorizing  the  city  attorney 
to  Initiate  legal  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 
the  SUte  of  Florida  against  the  city  of 
Santa  Monica,  California  and  the  police 
clilef  of  said  dty  for  having  caused  Weston 
Hill,  a  luiown  sex  offender  to  be  sent  to 
Miami,  Florida  and  to  pursue  such  proceed- 
ings If  they  are  removed  to  the  Federal 
courts  with  the  inclusion  In  said  proceedings 
of  a  petition  for  Injunctive  relief  against  the 
city  of  Santa  Monica.  California,  and  its 
police  department  to  prevent  said  city  from 
repeating  actions  of  this  type  in  the  future: 
requesting  the  dty  manager  to  lodge  formal 
protests  and  complaints  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  Santa  Monica  officials  with  the  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  the  International  City 
Managers  Association,  and  the  league  of 
Cities  requesting  those  organizations  place 
such  protests  on  their  next  possible  meeting 
agenda:  further  requesting  the  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  to  have  Federal  regu- 
lations Implemented  which  will  prohibit 
government  entitites  of  one  State  from 
sending  known  offenders  or  individuals  with 
luiown  undesirable  propensities  to  another 
State:  and  directing  the  dty  clerk  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of 
the  Florida  congressional  delegation.  Includ- 
ing Senator  Chiles  and  Senator  Hawkins. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  city  commission  of 
the  dty  of  Miami,  Florida: 

Section  1.  The  City  Attorney  la  hereby  au- 
thorized to  initiate  legal  proceedings  In  the 
Courts  of  the  State  of  Florida  against  the 
City  of  Santa  Monica,  California  and  the 
Police  Chief  of  said  dty  for  having  caused 
Weston  Hill,  a  known  sex  offender  to  be 
sent  to  Miami,  Florida  and  to  pursue  such 
proceedings  if  they  are  removed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  with  the  indusion  in  said  pro- 
ceedings of  a  petititon  for  injunctive  relief 
against  the  City  of  Santa  Monica  and  its 
police  department  to  prevent  said  dty  from 
repeating  actions  of  this  type  in  the  futiu«. 

Section  2.  The  City  Manager  is  hereby  re- 
quested to  lodge  formal  protests  and  com- 
plaints concerning  the  conduct  of  Suita 
Monica  officials  with  the  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  International  City  Managers 
Association,  and  the  League  of  Cities  re- 
questing tliat  those  organizations  place  such 
protests  on  their  next  possible  meeting 
agenda. 

Section  3.  The  Florida  Congressional  Del- 
egation is  hereby  requested  to  have  federal 
regulations  Implemented  which  will  prohibit 
governmental  entities  of  one  state  from 
sending  known  offenders  or  individuals  with 
known  ludeslrable  propensities  to  another 
state. 

Section  4.  The  City  Clerk  is  hereby  direct- 
ed to  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  Florida  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, indudlng  Senator  Chiles  and  Sena- 
tor Hawkins. 

Passed  and  adopted  tills  9th  day  of  May, 
1985. 

MAimicx  A.  Fnax, 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

Raltb  O.  Ohoix, 

City  Clerk. 

Prepared  and  approved  by: 

ROBKRT  F.  Clakk. 
Chief  Deputy  City  A  ttomey. 


Approved  as  to  form  and  correctnesK 
Lucia  A.  DoucBxrrr, 

City  Attomey.m 


WATCHDOGS  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
GOOD 

•  Ux.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
encouraged  to  pick  up  the  newspaper 
late  last  week  and  leam  that  an  honor- 
able American— Mr.  George  B.  Span- 
ton— has  finally  been  vindicated.  In 
1983,  Spanton  was  ordered  transferred 
from  his  position  with  the  Defense 
Contract  Audit  Agency  [DCAA]  from 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL,  to  California 
when  he  went  to  the  press— after  con- 
cluding he  was  being  ignored  at 
DCAA— with  information  about  exces- 
sive expenses  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  Pratt  and  Whitney  on  an  Air 
Force  contract. 

The  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
[MSPB]  niled  that  the  director  of 
E>CAA  must  be  relieved  of  his  duties 
and  fined  for  using  this  transfer  to  try 
to  punish  Mr.  Spanton  for  exposing  al- 
leged overcharges  in  Federal  con- 
tracts. This  action,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  toughest  action  of  the 
board's  7-year  history,  bodes  well  for 
our  country  and  for  those  who  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  whistleblow- 
ers,  who  put  country  before  self  to 
force  sunlight  into  the  darkness  of 
procurement  waste  and  abuse. 

Mr.  Spanton  responded  to  the 
MSPB  decision  by  saying: 

It's  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  my  life. 
Maybe  now  more  audits  will  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  country  we 
want  to  encourage,  not  penalize,  those 
who  are  watchdogs  for  the  public  good 
and  for  our  national  security.  This 
Merit  Sjrstems  Protection  Board  deci- 
sion and  the  precedent  it  creates  dem- 
onstrate that  retaliation  for  bringing 
abuses  into  the  public  forum  wiU  not 
be  tolerated.  As  K.  William  O'Connor, 
special  counsel  to  the  Board  said: 

*  *  *  if  you're  thinking  of  taking  reprisal 
against  a  whiatleblower,  even  if  you're  the 
head  of  the  most  significant  audit  agency  in 
the  executive  branch,  don't  do  it.  because 
your  head  can  roU. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  must 
rock  the  boat  and  rock  it  hard  if  we 
hope  to  dislodge  the  institutional  bias 
toward  acceptance  and  timidity  In 
Government  contracting.  For  their  ac- 
tions toward  this  end,  we  owe  Mr. 
George  Spanton  and  others  like  him  a 
great  deal  of  gratitude.* 


REPORTS     OF     TORTURE     AND 
MURDER  OF         PREGNANT 

WOMEN    AND    BABIES    IN    AF- 
GHANISTAN 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
transcript  of  recent  interviews  with 
Afghan  refugees  taken  in  refugee 
camps  in  Pakistan  reveals  that  the 
Holocaust  continues  unabated  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 


Refugees  report  that  Soviet  soldiers 
accuse  pregnant  women  of  having  gre- 
nades in  their  stomachs  and  then  bay- 
onet them  to  death.  They  pour  kero- 
sene over  children  and  bum  them 
alive.  One  witness  claims  that  Soviet 
soldiers,  "hung  a  1-  or  2-week-old  baby 
boy  in  a  tree,  bayoneted  him  and  made 
the  parents  watch  while  they  burned 
him;  when  the  baby  was  dead,  they 
shot  the  parents."  The  Soviet  invaders 
bum  fields,  mosques,  villages,  food, 
and  livestock.  They  gather  the  old 
people  of  a  village  in  one  room  and 
then  throw  grenades  at  them. 

To  talk  of  human  rights  violations  in 
the  context  of  such  total  bmtallty  is 
to  grossly  understate  the  barbarity  of. 
the  Red  army,  which  resembles  in  its 
approach  to  total  war  the  armies  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

The  eradication  of  an  entire  country 
and  its  people  is  the  goal  of  Soviet 
military  activity  in  Afghanistan.  They 
want  the  land  without  the  people. 
Americans  must  face  the  Holocaust  in 
Afghanistan  now,  and  demand  that  we 
support  those  who  are  fighting  against 
it,  or,  as  with  the  Nazi  death  camps, 
history  will  force  us  to  face  it  later 
when  we  walk  through  the  charred 
and  ghostly  remains  of  towns,  villages, 
and  countryside,  where  a  peaceful, 
godly,  and  independent  people  used  to 
live. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  afore- 
mentioned transcript  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORD. 

The  transcript  follows: 
TumcaiPT  OP  Immviawg  With  Rarumia 

ntOM    LaCHMAH    PaOVIKHCX,    ArGHAinSTAII 

MuifiM  Camt,  Nokthwbt  niomiB  Pao- 
vmics,  Pakistait 

My  name  is  Lai  Mir.  I  am  from  Char  Bagh 
bazaar  town,  in  the  Qargfaal  district  of 
TrSghman  Provience. 

How  long  have  you  been  here? 

We  came  15  days  ago,  with  Just  the 
dothcE  on  our  backs.  We  lost  all  our  proper- 
ty, but  we  didn't  care,  we  lost  so  many 
people.  We  got  word  the  Russians  came 
again,  and  the  women  ran  away  Into  the 
mountains  and  the  desert. 

Why  did  you  come  here?  We  heard  stories 
of  Russian  massacres  and  cruelty. 

The  Russians  put  8  ladies  and  5  men  in  a 
moaque,  and  burned  them. 

When? 

Eighteen  days  before.  1 

Did  you  see  this  youizelf? 

Yes,  with  my  own  eyes. 

In  your  village?  ' 

Near  my  village.  It  happened  18  days  ago, 
and  we  came  here  IS  dajrs  aco.  Char  Bagh 
was  a  big  bazaar— the  Russians  burned  all 
the  shops,  with  everything  in  them.  Char 
Bagh  Is  our  town,  and  they  burned  all  the 
ahops,  and  all  our  property.  They  burned  all 
the  shops.  The  ladles  and  children  wlio 
came  out  had  only  the  dothes  on  their 
backs. 

The  Russians  come  into  the  houses, 
asking  for  money:  so  one  Russian  took 
money  and  left,  another  came  In.  asking  for 
money,  and  if  he  didn't  get  any,  he  would 
kill  them.  Sometimes  someone  would  give 
30,000-30,000  Afghanis,  and  they  would  kill 
them  anyway.  They  took  gold  and  all  the 
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vmluaUes.  They  put  the  bvrel  of  the  Klash- 
nlkov  agkitttt  pei^e's  necks  and  demanded 
money.  They  took  all  our  money.  They 
killed  people  who  gave  them  30,000  Afgh- 
anis, and  they  killed  people  who  had  no 
money  to  give.  They  destroyed  the  houses, 
looking  for  money  to  steal. 

What  other  stories  or  evidence  can  you 
give? 

At  8  or  9  at  night,  suddenly  the  sound  of 
fighting,  shelling  woke  up  the  whole  town. 
Fighting  went  on  all  night.  In  the  morning, 
we  found  11  people  were  dead.  We  went  out 
from  the  village  in  the  early  morning,  and 
hid.  The  next  night  we  came  back,  and  the 
Russians  surrounded  the  village.  liany 
people  were  killed.  Men,  women  and  chil- 
dren fled  and  hid  in  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains—all the  people  went  out  and  hid. 

Tou  were  telling  us  al>out  children 
burned.  Were  any  people  killed  in  the 
Mosque  your  relatives? 

No,  friends.  I  knew  them. 

They  were  from  your  area? 

Tes. 

How  many  children  were  killed? 

(Some  one  else  speaks.) 

My  name  is  Shir  Dal,  I  am  from  the  Kats 
area.  I  lost  four  members  of  my  family— my 
sister's  children,  her  husband,  and  her. 

Tour  children? 

No,  my  sister's.  She  was  killed,  her  hus- 
band, and  the  children.  The  only  thing  left 
alive  was  one  calf— they  even  killed  chick- 
ens, pigeons,  everything  alive  they  killed. 

When  the  Russians  first  came,  the  chil- 
dren were  hiding  in  a  cave.  One  Parchamite 
Communist  man  was  with  them,  and  heltied 
bring  the  children  out,  and  they  burned 
them  to  death.  They  were  biuriing  the 
Mosques,  and  they  killed  even  chickens  and 
dogs,  and  then  they  went  away.  When  they 
came  back,  they  began  looting.  They  killed 
768  people,  along  the  vaUey.  They  burned 
the  fields  everywhere  in  the  province,  all 
the  way  up  to  the  province  capital.  They 
came  back  to  Surkhrud.  and  they  did  more 
things  there.  The  children  who  were  killed, 
their  parents  could  not  recognize  them,  be- 
cause they  were  burned.  They  made  fires 
with  wood,  and  put  the  children  in  them,  or 
put  kerosene  on  children  and  burned  them. 
Sometimes  they  killed  children  and  then 
burned  them,  and  sometimes  they  burned 
children  alive.  They  were  taking  children 
out  to  the  fields  and  burning  them  alive, 
and  they  put  them  in  the  rushes  and  brush 
and  burned  them  alive.  They  killed  all  the 
faithful  Moslems  in  the  area.  In  Kats  area, 
they  klUed  67  people— total.  768  that  we 
know  of.  Some  people  are  stUl  missing,  some 
are  hiding  in  the  mountains.  Those  families 
who  have  surviving  men  have  come  out, 
those  whose  men  were  killed  are  still  hiding, 
with  no  one  to  bring  them  out. 

Mostly  children  and  ladies  were  UUed? 

Yes. 

Why  did  they  kill  children  and  ladles? 

The  first  time,  they  searched  the  area  and 
got  money  from  people.  The  second  time, 
they  captured  one  Mujahed.  They  had  Par- 
chamite Communist  with  them.  And  they 
started  killing  people  everywhere.  They 
took  people  from  one  village  to  another  and 
Ulled  them  there.  There  was  no  reason. 
They  killed  that  way  many,  many  people. 
And  this  went  on  continuously  for  6  days 
and  nights.  Some  of  the  ladies  and  children 
who  hid  went  without  food  and  water  for 
days.  Some  ladies  drowned  themselves  in 
the  river  to  escape. 

(Someone  else  speaks.) 

They  hung  one  2  or  3  weeks  old  baby  boy 
in  a  tree,  bayoneted  him  and  made  the  par- 
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ents  witch  while  they  burned  him;  when 
the  baky  was  dead,  they  shot  the  parents. 
One  H  year  old  boy  and  7  year  old  girl,  my 
sister's  children,  were  killed.  It  was  very 
cruel.  They  killed  many  people,  and  this  is  a 
story  people  should  not  forget.  They  burned 
the  houses,  also. 

When  did  they  kill  your  sister? 

Fourteen  days  ago. 

Only  one  of  my  sister's  daughters  came 
out,  with  my  mother— the  rest  are  dead. 
The  daughter  didn't  come  out. until  5  days 
ago— a  very  little  glrL  One  3  day  old  boy 
they  tied,  legs  to  one  branch,  hands  to  an- 
other, and  built  a  fire  under  him  and 
burned  him.  He  was  Just  2  days  old— only  3 
days  old— I  swear  it!  My  people  will  tell  you. 

There  were  700  tanks,  8,000  Russian  sol- 
diers—maybe 300  MiOs  and  helicopters. 
There  was  heavy  Iwmbing  over  all  of  La«^- 
man  .  .  . 

Did  any  old  or  religious  people  ask  the 
Russia^  to  stop? 

WheQ  anyone  asked  them  to  stop,  or  why 
they  wjere  doing  these  things,  they  were 
shot.  8*  there  was  no  way  of  stopping  them. 

Becaase  of  bombing  and  shelling,  women 
and  children  were  trapped,  with  no  way  of 
escape. 

Tou  Were  talking  about  the  Malang? 

(A  Malang  Is  a  religious  man  who  lives  in 
the  local  graveyard,  praying  for  the  souls  of 
the  dead.) 

Some  one  gave  the  Malang  three  colored 
eggs  to  eat— so  the  Russians  came  and  shot 
him  in  the  mouth  and  blew  his  head  off. 

The  Russians  were  Uke  wild  animals— they 
had  no  pity— they  had  no  human  feeUngs. 
Eight  ^rmers  were  working  in  a  field,  cut- 
ting wl|eat.  The  Russians  asked  them  what 
they  wiere  doing.  The  farmers  said  they 
were  harvesting  grain,  to  take  to  the  mill. 
The  Rvsians  shot  and  killed  them  all. 

One  flirl  went  inside  her  house,  and  a  Rus- 
sian folowed  her  in.  She  kiUed  him  with  a 

sickle.  This  happened  in  Bolan she  cut 

his  head  off.  Another  Russian  came  and 
shot  anU  killed  her. 

In  tw  Qarghai  district  of  Laghman.  not 
more  ttian  80  people  still  live.  My  own 
house,  with  everything  in  it,  was  burned. 

They  were  destroying  the  houses  in  the 
district!  with  BM-13  rockets,  and  dropping 
bombs  that  killed  everyone  for  2000  meters 
onallsdes. 

The  1  tussians  play  at  many,  many  games 
inside  i  fghanistan. 

(A  yoimg  man  speaks.) 

Wheit  the  Russians  first  attacked  the 
area,  the  Mujaheddin  ambushed  them  and 
killed  at.  Then  airplanes  came,  with  bombs 
and  rdckets,  bombing  everywhere.  Four 
rocketajhit  near  my  house. 

Though  the  Mujaheddin  defeated  the 
Russians  at  first  In  the  Sheihk  Mahmud 
Farindar  area,  they  warned  the  villagers 
that  tile  Russians  were  coming,  and  they 
should  piide  in  the  mountains,  but  this  time 
the  Russians  had  surrounded  the  mountains 
with  paratroops  and  there  was  no  escape. 
People  who  hid  in  the  mountaiiu  had  to  eat 
grass,  because  they  had  no  food  with  them— 
I  myself  lived  by  eating  grass. 

In  previous  times,  the  young  people  hid  in 
the  mountains  to  avoid  being  drafted  in  the 
army,  I  ut  this  time,  bombing,  artillery  and 
automi  tic  gunfire  killed  many.  Russians 
had  occupied  the  mountains  in  advance,  so 
there  itas  no  place  to  go. 

Total  of  martyrs,  we  don't  know.  Many 
died  w)ien  they  fled  into  the  mountains 
paratroops  were  already  there,  and  BM-13 
rockets  and  bombs  killed  people  even  far 
away  iii  the  mountains. 
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The  Ruasilns  rounded  up  23  or  25  old.  re- 
spected peode.  put  them  in  a  room  threw  a 
hand  grenadf  in  and  killed  them  all. 

There  werf  no  Mullahs  or  old  people  left 
to  bury  the  dead  properly.  The  few  people 
left  are  hiding,  waiting  to  harvest  their 
crops— then  they,  too.  will  leave,  and  there 
will  be  no  one  left  in  Qarghai  no  one  alive. 

They  were  so  cruel?  They  hung  women 
from  trees  by  the  neck,  or  hung  them  by 
one  leg  and  stabbed  them  to  death  with 
bayonets,  an^  killed  chUdren  the  same  way. 

We  want  od  go  back,  as  soon  as  possible, 
whenever  tne  Russians  leave  Afghanistan. 
We  want  to  go  home. 

(Another  neaker.) 

They  were  griring  BM-13  rockets,  and  some 
houses  were  burning  and  I  and  three  broth- 
ers and  1  gu^  were  together.  We  decided  to 
go  to  the  mountains,  but  they  were  already 
occupied  by  the  Russians  during  the  night. 
When  we  rfached  a  flat  area  below  the 
mountains,  the  Russians  shot  at  us.  We 
stopped.  4  machine  guns  shot  at  us,  tracer 
buUets.  then  mortars  firing.  I  lay  on  the 
ground;  I  logt  my  cap.  My  four  friends  ran 
back  towardjthe  village,  the  Russians  firing 
at  them:  thqy  escaped  into  a  small  area  of 
forest  safely  (Tanks  moved  toward  me.  and  I 
ran  away,  toward  the  mountains  again— the 
machine  guns  fired  again  and  I  lay  down 
behind  rocks;  200-300  villagers  were  also 
running  toward  the  moimtalns;  when  they 
got  there,  they  found  the  Russians  were 
there,  and  the  Mujaheddin  and  the  Rus- 
sians began 'fighting.  The  Russians  were 
using  very  heavy  rockets,  tanks.  MI-24b, 
MiOs.  One  Mujahed  was  wounded.  The  Mu- 
jaheddin only  had  one  machine  gun,  1  Muh- 
Jahed  used  It  to  hold  the  Russians  off  while 
everyone  escaped— then  the  other  Mujahed- 
din fired  at  ibe  Russians,  allowing  the  man 
with  the  machine  gun  to  escape.  So  they  all 
fled  under  heavy  fire.  The  wounded  man 
wanted  water,  but  the  only  spring  in  the 
area  was  occupied  by  the  Russians.  At  night, 
I  went  baclt  to  my  viUage.  No  one  was 
there— some  had  gone  to  other  viUages.  they 
had  fled  to  daces  where  tanks  could  not  go. 
A  woman  offered  me  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  I 
said,  I'm  ndt  hungry,  I  cannot  eat  after 
what  I  have  seen.  I  spent  the  night  in  a  hay- 
stack with  other  wanderers.  The  night  was 
lit  up  by  flar^  tracers  and  bullets. 

In  the  morning,  we  found  that  the  village 
was  occupied  by  the  Russians  again.  They 
were  killing,  fcattle.  sheep,  everything,  not  to 
eat.  Just  to  kill.  At  noon,  the  Russians  start- 
ed to  move  out,  and  we  began  collecting  the 
bodies  of  the  martyrs.  Many  people  we 
could  not  recognise,  because  the  heads  had 
been  cut  off.  faces  crushed  by  beating.  I 
found  my  cpusin.  who  was  a  teacher,  at 
first.  I  coul<l  not  recognize  him.  In  each 
house  we  found  2  or  3  bodies.  They  had 
killed  almost  everybody.  We  went  up  into 
the  Sheikh  Mahmud  Farindar  area  of  the 
mountains,  and  there  we  found  14  more 
martyrs— some  without  clothes,  they  had 
been  killed  |  naked,  or  biuned  alive  the 
clothes  bum^  off  them.  As  we  carried  the 
bodies  down,'  the  Russians  saw  us  and  began 
firing  BM-13  rockets,  we  brought  the  bodies 
to  the  village.  When  we  tried  to  go  back  and 
get  more,  the  Russians  fired  rockets  and 
stopped  us.  \  mille  we  were  burying  the  dead 
the  Rxissiaiv  were  bombarding  the  area 
with  tanks,  pne  9  months  pregnant  woman 
ran  out  of  h<u-  house,  and  a  shell  hit  her  and 
killed  her.  Her  brother's  son  saw  his  dead 
aunt  and  ra^  toward  her,  and  he  was  shot 


through  the 


head. 


In  Shahmfngal,  the  Russians  took  preg- 


nant women 


and  asked  them,  "What's  in 
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your  stomach?  A  grenade?  A  mine?"  The 
woman  would  turn  her  face  away,  because 
Afghan  people  don't  talk  Uke  that  The  Rus- 
sians said  "There's  a  hand  grenade  or  mine 
in  your  stomach."  Then  they  took  bayonets 
and  stabbed  them  in  the  stonuch,  killing 
the  unborn  baby  and  the  mother. 

The  Russian  said,  -you  are  Moslems,  be- 
lieving in  Ood— call  your  God  to  come  and 
save  you  death.  Where  Is  your  Ood.  and 
how  is  he?"  And  the  people  said.  "We  be- 
lieve in  Ood,  and  whatever  happens  is  Chxl's 
WiU."  And  the  Russians  kUled  them,  too. 
MiOs  and  helicopters  were  still  bombarding 
the  area  ...  In  another  village,  the  Rus- 
sians took  three  old  people  and  1  religious 
leader,  and  killed  them.  No  one  Icnows 
where  the  bodies  are. 

The  Mujaheddin  fought  for  peace  for  Af- 
ghanistan and  Islam;  they  did  many  good 
works  for  the  sake  of  Ood.  The  Holy  Koran 
says.  "My  land  is  wide,  and  you  can  go  from 
one  place  to  another  to  find  peace."  So  now 
we  are  In  Pakistan,  and  we  pray  for  a  long 
and  happy  life  for  President  Zia  ul-Haq,  and 
a  good  life  and  more  wealth  for  Pakistani 
people.*  * 


DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANK 

•  Bfr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  last  faU 
the  Nation  lost  one  of  It's  leading  ex- 
perts on  Federal  (wrrections  policy. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Frank.  Dr.  Frank  served 
26  distinguished  years  in  the  Federal 
Prison  Service,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized by  long  time  Director  James  V. 
Bennett  as  chairman  of  Bennett's 
"brain  trust." 

Dr.  Frank  held  a  doctorate  in  psy- 
chology from  New  York  University 
and  among  his  nuuiy  distinguished 
achievements  he  was  the  principal  ar- 
chitect of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Crime,  Delinquency  and  Corrections 
at  Southern  niinois  University,  he  was 
a  professional  lecturer  in  the  CMminal 
Justice  Program  at  Maryland  Universi- 
ty, he  was  director  of  the  Commission 
on  Correctional  Manpower  and  Train- 
ing, he  was  a  visiting  expert  at  the 
UJf .  Far  East  and  Asian  Institute  in 
Japan,  an  adjimct  professor  at  the 
School  of  Justice  at  American  Univer- 
sity, and  he  was  the  author  of  Con- 
temporary Corrections.  In  addition  to 
these  many  achievements  he  was  also 
a  fellow  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Ben  Frank  not  only  brought  tremen- 
dous insight  and  ability  to  the  field  of 
Federal  corrections,  he  brought  a 
quality  and  depth  of  scholarship  to 
the  field  which,  in  the  view  or  Dr. 
Moeller,  will  be  a  valuable  part  of  the 
deliate  on  correctional  policy  in  this 
century. 

Mr.  President,  the  September  1984 
issue  of  Federal  Probation,  A  Journal 
of  correction  philosophy  and  practice 
for  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank  served 
as  book  review  editor  was  dedicated  to 
his  memory.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
tribute  to  Dr.  Frank  in  that  issue  writ- 
ten by  H.O.  Moeller,  former  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
and  professor  emeritus  at  East  Caroli- 


na   University    be    printed    in    the 

RXCORS. 

The  tribute  follows: 

[From  the  Federal  Probation.  September 

19841 

Benjamih  Fkamk- 1902-84 

The  writer  is  one  of  the  privileged  handful 
of  those  who  knew  Ben  Frank  for  nearly  a 
half-century.  For  us.  his  death  shortly  after 
his  82nd  birthday  marked  the  end  of  a  rich 
association  with  one  we  knew  as  a  philoso- 
pher, scholar,  teacher  and  corrections  prac- 
titioner of  unusual  stature. 

Some  ten  lines  of  text  in  "Contributors  to 
This  Issue"  on  the  back  cover  of  Federal 
Probation.  September  1983,  provide  a  quicA 
stmunary  of  the  bare  facts  of  a  distin- 
guished career— a  doctorate  in  psychology 
from  New  Tork  University:  26  years  in  the 
Federal  Prison  Service,  where  he  was  recog- 
nized by  long-time  Director  James  V.  Ben- 
nett as  chairman  of  the  hitter's  "Brain 
Trust";  a  principal  architect  of  the  Center 
for  the  Sttidy  of  C^rime.  Delinquency  and 
Corrections  of  Southern  Illinois  University; 
Professional  Lecturer  in  the  criminal  Justice 
program  at  Maryland  Universitr.  Director. 
Commission  on  Correctional  Mamwwer  and 
Training,  a  unique  project  which  he 
brought  to  a  highly  successful  concluslcm; 
Visiting  Expert  at  the  UN  Far  East  and 
Asian  Institute  in  Japan;  Adjunct  Professor. 
School  of  Justice.  American  University: 
author  of  Contemporary  Corrections:  life- 
time member  of  and  leader  in  several  pro- 
fessional organizations;  and  Fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Omitted  from  the  summary  were  his  con- 
tributions to  Federal  Probation  over  the  his- 
tory of  that  publication.  One  of  the  early 
editors.  In  association  with  Vic  Evjen.  he 
subsequently  t>ecame  a  member  of  the  mag- 
azine's Advisory  Committee,  and  since  1947 
was  editor  of  its  "Bookshelf  in  Review"  de- 
partment. He  was  one  of  the  forces  which 
made  the  magazine  a  imique  professional 
JoumaL 

But  the  recital  of  theae  facts  tells  us  too 
little  about  the  man.  Some  insight  into  the 
quality  and  depth  of  his  scholarship  is  sug- 
gested by  the  lead  article  In  Fedoal  Proba- 
Uon.  S^tember  1983.  wbkh  he  called 
"Writing  About  Justice:  An  Essay  Review." 
Written  when  he  was  in  his  ei^ty  second 
year,  this  piece  holds  up  to  the  light  the 
philosophical  debates  which  will  coatrlbute 
to  the  shaping  of  oorreetional  policy  in  this 
century.  His  book.  Contemporary  Correc- 
tions—A Concept  in  Search  of  Content  pub- 
lished a  decade  ago  remains  a  valuable  an- 
thology. Dr.  Ftank's  editorial  commentaries 
which  introduce  the  essays  of  an  outstand- 
ing roster  of  contributors  as  well  as  his  own 
chapter  entitled  "Crime,  Law  and  Justice" 
give  us  clear  insights  into  the  clarity  of  his 
vision. 

These  instghts.  however  useful,  still  fan  to 
give  us  the  full  measure  of  the  man  whom  I 
knew  best  My  first  encounter  with  him 
came  in  the  summer  of  1937. 1  was  then  an 
intern  In  public  administration  at  the  Feder- 
al Reformatory  at  ChUlicothe,  Ohio.  The 
grapevine  had  paaed  the  word  that  one  of 
the  Washington  "earthahakers"  was  In  the 
institution.  It  was  not  untO  the  end  of  the 
working  day  that  I  came  upon  him  in  the 
Bachelor  Officers'  Quarters.  The  diminu- 
tive, dark  complexioned,  youthful  stranger, 
castially  dreasfd  in  sport  shirt  and  slacks 
beUed  the  "brass  hat"  label  as  did  his  inviU- 
tion  "Let's  go  someplaoe  and  have  a  beer." 
Some  hours  later  I  was  back  in  my  room  re- 


viewing an  evening  which  I  had  spexU  with 
what  was  surely  one  of  the  brightest  profe*- 
sionals  I  had  yet  met  in  the  field.  I  had  Just 
finished  one  of  the  most  penetrating  oral 
examinations  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  had 
been  baited  and  teased,  challenged  to 
debate,  had  laughed  at  myself  and  Joked 
with  a  colleague.  I  had  found  a  friend  and 
the  friendship  was  to  last. 

Some  months  later,  when  I  Joined  the 
staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  I  was  to  find 
that  Ben  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  all  of  his  colleagues.  For  me,  he 
became  a  confidante,  a  counselor,  a  mentor. 
One  who  was  invariably  constructive,  criti- 
cal and  always  available  during  periods  of 
high  impatience  and  frustration.  His  was  a 
listening  ear.  He  also  had  the  capacity  to 
bring  youthful  idealism  face  to  face  with  re- 
ality as  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders,  grin 
and  ask  "Well,  what  do  you  expect?" 

Ben,  though  twice  happily  married,  was 
childless— but  he  had  a  great  love  for  chil- 
dren. Two  in  our  household  were  to  claim 
him  as  their  Jewish  Uncle  who  often  under- 
stood them  better  than  their  parents.  He 
also  had  a  q>ecial  concem  for  troubled  ado- 
lescents and  studenu  in  distress,  as  a  coim- 
selor  and  advisor  to  the  young  he  was  un- 
surpassed, as  many  who  have  "made  It" 
with  his  help  freely  testify. 

Ben  was  an  intensely  private  person  who 
was  seen  by  some  as  hard  to  know.  In  part 
this  was  because  he  had  Uttle  time  for  smaU 
talk  and  no  patience  for  bigotry,  or  intoler- 
ance, or  mediocrity.  He  spent  tils  entire  life 
expanding  his  horizons.  He  sought  as  com- 
panions persons  who  mjoyed  the  world  of 
ideas,  and  who  were  fellow  searchers  who 
sou^t  understanding  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. In  his  latter  yean  he  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  widely  to  broaden  his  under- 
standing of  history,  art,  music  and  drama. 
For  him  life  was  a  moveable  feast 

His  view  of  life  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  a  note  whch  he  sent  me  when  I 
reached  my  65th  birthday.  It  was  a  quota- 
tion from  Tennyson's  Ulysses. 

Tho'  much  is  taken,  much  abides,  and  the' 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old 

days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are, 

we  are 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yidd. 

Thank  you  Ben  for  keeping  the  faith. 
H.O.  MoKuaa. 

Deputt  Director  (retired),  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Priaotu  and  Profettor  Emeritu*,  East  Caro- 
lina Vnivertitw.m 


SENATE  STAFF  CLUB  TO  HONOR 
JOE  WASHINOTON 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  June  25.  1985,  the 
U.S.  Senate  Staff  Club  will  pay  special 
tribute  to  Joe  Washington.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, is  best  known  as  the  National 
Football  League  numingback  who  has 
starred  for  the  Baltimore  Colts  and 
the  Washington  Redskins,  and  will 
soon  be  Joining  the  Atlanta  Falcons. 

Being  an  excellent  performer  in  the 
profession  he  selected  has  never  been 
enough  for  this  native  Texan,  and  the 
Senate  Staff  Club  is  honoring  Mr. 
Washington  as  much  for  his  oommunl- 
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ty  contributions  off  the  field  as  for  his 
brilliant  athletic  career. 

Ifany  people  know  that  Joe  Wash- 
ington, for  example,  has  averaged 
more  than  1.000  yards  a  season  in  a 
business  where  success  is  Judged  by 
1,000-yard  years.  But  what  I  find  most 
impr^sive  is  his  penchant  for  commu- 
nity work,  for  which  Joe  Washington 
has  never  sought  favor  nor  publicity. 

In  his  hometown  of  Port  Arthur, 
TX.  Mr.  Washington  has  devoted 
many,  many  hours  to  the  Bob  Hope- 
Hughen  School  for  Children,  the  only 
facility  for  the  handicm>ped  of  its  type 
in  America.  He  has  coordinated  the 
Bum  Philips  Celebrity  Golf  Tourna- 
ment in  Port  Arthur,  which  supports 
the  Bob  Hope-Hughen  School. 

Since  moving  to  the  Baltimore- 
Washington.  DC,  area  in  1978,  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  helping  others  less 
fortunate.  He  was  chairman  of  an  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens  and 
has  been  active  in  the  Special  Olym- 
pics. In  Oklahoma,  where  Mr.  Wash- 
ington graduated  from  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  he  is  on  the  advisory 
board  of  Wednesday's  Child,  an  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  orphaned  chil- 
dren. He  has  worked  with  No  Greater 
Love,  a  Christmas  celebration  for  chil- 
dren of  fathers  killed  in  service.  He 
serves  on  the  sports  council  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  of  Heitis  and  Coli- 
tis, and  is  a  spokesman  for  the  Okla- 
homa Society  to  Prevent  Blindness. 

In  the  Washington  area,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington promoted  public  awareness  of 
the  need  for  vital  organ  donors,  espe- 
cially livers.  The  result  was  the  dona- 
tion of  livers  successfully  transplanted 
into  11  children.  Washington  Redskin 
fans  in  1983  voted  him  Man  of  the 
Tear  for  his  contributions  to  society. 
Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan  has  a£ked  Mr. 
Washington  to  accompany  her  in  the 
campaign  against  drug  abuse,  an  invi- 
tation he  readily  accepted.  The  NFL 
selected  Joe  Washington  to  be  the 
Redskin  representative  in  national 
United  Way  campaign  promotions.  He 
has  worked  with  the  Washington  Boys 
Club  and  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  in  its  youth  activities. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  Staff  Club 
for  recogniidng  such  a  splendid  Texan, 
and  I  applaud  Joe  Washington  for 
being  so  deserving  of  this  tribute.* 


THE  BUDGET  DEFICIT:  THE  NA- 
TION'S NUMBER  ONE  PROB- 
LEM 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
read  the  Los  Angeles  Times  regularly, 
though  every  time  I  read  it,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  quality  of  that  Journal. 

I  did  pick  it  up  the  other  day  and 
read  an  editorial  piece  by  John  Oliver 
Wilson,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  for  the  Bank  of  America. 

What  he  says  on  budget  deficits  is 
right  on  target. 


The  number  one  problem  this 
Nation  faces  is  not  tax  reform  or  any 
of  the  other  things  we  talk  about,  it  is 
moviiig  on  that  deficit.  And  I  hope  we 
have  the  courage  to  do  so  and  do  so 
quiddy. 

I  oicourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
Hous  i  and  Senate  to  read  his  article, 
and  ]  ask  that  his  words  be  printed  in 
the  I  icoRO. 

Th  '.  article  follows: 

HUO  t  UJS.  BUDGCT  Dkpicits  Arkh't  Oodio 
ToDlSAFPEAK 

(By  John  Oliver  Wilson) 

Witii  President  Reagan's  dramatic  recent 
annoiticement  that  we  must  transform  a 
tax  sj^tem  "that's  become  an  endless  source 
of  codfuslon  and  resentment  into  one  that  is 
clear  feimple  and  fair,"  the  national  policy 
spotlight  has  focused  intensely  on  the 
debat*  over  tax  reform.  The  big  question  is: 
Will  efforts  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  dis- 
appear into  the  background? 

No  Issue  of  public  policy  has  received  as 
much  attention  and  been  studied  and  debat- 
ed so  thoroughly  as  the  budget  deficit.  The 
most  recent  report.  In  a  long  line  of  studies 
over  the  past  year,  is  that  of  the  Commltee 
for  Economic  Development,  entitled  "Fight- 
ing FMeral  Deficits:  The  Time  for  Hard 
Choices." 

There  have  been  few  issues  of  public 
policy  in  which  agreement  among  so  many 
divergent  sectors  is  so  prevalent.  It  seems 
that  everyone  understands  the  problem  and 
knows  what  to  do  except  those  who  must 
make  the  decision:  the  politicians.  Here  the 
differences  are  great.  Most  politicians  would 
like  ti  ignore  the  problem  and  hope  that  it 
dlsapbears.  Others,  including  President 
Reagai,  argue  that  the  deficit  is  an  over- 
stateq  problem.  But  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  report  is  correct.  It  is 
the  time  for  hard  choices.  Tired  as  the  prob- 
lem Is^after  all,  who  wants  to  read  another 
article  about  the  deficit?— it  simply  will  not 
disappear.  And  it  will  not  disappear  because 
of  three  basic  facts: 

Fact  one:  We  cannot  grow  our  way  out  of 
the  d^lcit. 

The(  Reagan  Administration  long  held  out 
the  p^mlse  that  the  budget  deficit  would 
be  s«f  correcting;  that  is,  the  economy 
would  perform  so  strongly  In  future  years 
that  the  deficit  would  eventually  disappear. 
Government  expenditures  would  decline  in 
the  areas  of  welfare  payments,  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  other  recession-sen- 
sitive programs,  and  tax  revenues  would 
dramatically  increase  as  the  economy  grew. 

This  naive  view  was  quickly  challenged  by 
private  studies,  as  well  as  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  primary  research 
arm  for  members  of  Congress.  For  instance, 
when  the  Reagan  Administration  agreed  to 
a  budget  revision  last  August,  Just  before 
the  f^  campaign  for  reelection,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  deficit  would  decline  to 
$139  biUlon  by  1989.  Not  so.  said  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Making  more  real- 
istic ipsumptions  on  economic  growth  rates. 
Inflation  and  interest  levels,  the  budget 
office  said  the  deficit  would  actually  in- 
crease to  $230  billion. 

Fact  two:  The  deficit  is  the  result  of  struc- 
tural Imbalances  between  tax  revenues  and 
government  expenditures. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office  in 
1981.  the  budget  deficit  was  $74  billion, 
after  having  averaged  only  $30  billion 
during  the  years  1965  through  1980.  The 
strucl  ural  imbalances  began  when  the  Presi- 
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dent  signet!  Into  law  the  historic  Economic 
Recovery  "Tax  Act  of  1981,  which  reduced 
taxes  by  $7(0  billion  over  a  five-year  period. 
The  second  step  of  the  structural  imbal- 
ance problem  occurred  when  the  Reagan 
Admlnlstra^on  decided  to  increase  defense 
spending  f^m  $134  billion  during  1980  to 
$404  billion  by  1989.  Such  an  increase  was 
necessary  to  counter  what  the  President 
called  the  'inasslve  military  buildup"  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

AOQIG  AMZaiCAM  POFOLATIOH 

The  third  step  of  the  imbalance  problem 
was  not  the  result  of  policy  changes  by  the 
Reagan  Acknlnistration  but  is  due  to  an 
aging  Ameilcan  population.  Social  Seciuity, 
Medicare,  ^vemment  and  military  retire- 
ment and'  other  programs  transferring 
income  to  the  retired  population  account 
for  33%  of  all  federal  expenditures,  com- 
pared to  18%  in  1962.  It  is  impossible  to 
reduce  the  deficit  without  sharing  the  pain 
among  all  Americans,  including  the  elderly. 

These  stiiuctural  imbalances  can  only  be 
corrected  by  government  action,  which 
means  raising  taxes,  reducing  planned  de- 
fense outlays  and  scaling  back  or  taxing 
Social  Security  payments.  These  are  very 
difficult  demons  for  politicians  to  make. 

Fact  three:  Financing  the  budget  deficit 
will  erode  the  strength  of  the  American 
economy. 

To  many  Americans,  the  deficit  issue 
seems  to  be  exaggerated.  If  it  Is  such  a  prob- 
lem, then  Why  has  the  economy  been  per- 
forming so  strongly,  particularly  during 
1984?  The  answer  is  quite  simple:  The  defi- 
cit is  a  long-term  problem,  not  a  short-term 
one.  In  fact,  a  major  reason  for  the  strong 
recovery  from  the  recession  of  1981-82  was 
the  budget  deficit,  which  boosted  demand 
by  billions  of  dollars.  And  it  is  continuing  to 
pump  $200  billion  of  government  si>endlng 
stimulus  into  the  economy,  offsetting  weak- 
nesses in  business  investment  and  foreign 
trade. 

coiirrmfo  wrra  privatb  nxxds 

But  now  that  the  economy  has  recovered 
from  the  recession,  financing  the  deficit  is 
competing  with  private  Investment  needs. 
And  herein  Ues  the  most  critical  problem  of 
the  deficit.  The  longer  it  erodes  private  in- 
vestment, the  greater  the  damage  to  the 
long-run  geowth  potential  of  the  economy. 
Ten  years  from  now  we  will  look  back  and 
ask:  What  aappened  to  the  industrial  and  fi- 
nancial strength  of  the  American  economy? 

The  reason  for  this  gradual  erosion— an 
economic  (jancer— becomes  clear  when  we 
look  at  the  proportion  of  net  domestic  sav- 
ings that  is  being  absorbed  by  the  federal 
budget  deficit.  Net  domestic  savings  are  the 
amount  of  pavings  in  the  economy  after  re- 
placing deqreciated  capital.  This  is  the  sav- 
ings avallaole  to  finance  investments  in  edu- 
cation, resmrch.  housing  and  new  plant  and 
equipment-i-investments  that  are  critical  to 
out  future  »trength. 

From  nolr  through  1990,  the  deficit  will 
absorb  75^  of  net  domestic  savings,  com- 
pared to  aq  average  of  only  20%  during  the 
years  1965f80.  Or,  conversely,  the  propor- 
tion of  net  domestic  savings  available  for  in- 
vestment In  our  future  strength  has  been  re- 
duced to  25%  from  80%. 

This  fact  Edone  is  reason  enough  to  keep 
the  tired  old  issue  of  the  budget  deficit 
alive.* 


AMERICA'S  WOOD  PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 
•  Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before— in  this  body  and  in 
other  fora— about  the  trade  problems 
confronting  this  great  Nation.  These 
problems  are  not  abstract  concerns: 
They  represent  real  problems  and  real 
people. 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana— and  In 
other  Northwestern  States  and  States 
in  the  Southeastern  region  of  the 
United  States— the  softwood  lumber 
industry  is  a  classic  example  of  what  Is 
happening.  The  softwood  lumber  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  is  very  ef- 
ficient, but  it  Is  being  attacked  by  the 
overvalued  dollar,  the  stumpage  prac- 
tices of  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  and 
import  barriers  erected  by  our  trading 
partners  In  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  President,  last  month  Congress- 
man DoH  BoMKER  from  Washington 
State  spoke  before  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association.  His  speech  pro- 
vided an  exceUent  analysis  of  the 
problem  confronting  this  industry.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 

The  speech  follows: 
Amkhica's  Wood  Pboducts  Imdustbt  at  the 
Crossxoads 
(The  Honorable  Don  Bonker) 

Every  month  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
holds  a  press  conference  to  announce  the 
latest  traxle  deficit  figures.  The  amount  for 
the  previous  month  Is  posted  and  the  com- 
parisons with  the  preceding  month  and  year 
carry  disturbing  news  about  the  United 
States'  trade  performance.  On  the  surface, 
the  trade  deficit  tells  us  that  our  imports 
are  running  $120  to  $150  billion  a  year  more 
than  our  exports.  But  it  says  something  far 
more  ominous  about  economic  trends  in  this 
country  and  the  U.S.  competitive  posture  in 
today's  world. 

The  timber  and  wood  products  Industry  is 
a  classic  example  of  what  is  happening  to 
America's  manufacturing  base.  It  is  an  In- 
dustry In  transition  as  companies,  big  and 
small,  try  to  cope  with  new  competitive 
forces  and  economic  realities  that  could 
either  signal  the  industry's  demise  or  bring 
new  opportunities. 

We  are  at  that  crossroads  today  as  the 
NFPA  Board  of  Oovemors  meets  to  con- 
front these  issues,  and  the  biggest  issue  of 
all  is  international  trade. 

The  timber  and  wood  products  Industry, 
long  the  champion  of  free  trade,  is  now 
being  battered  on  all  sides  of  the  trade 
equation.  What  is  happening  today  is  not 
sustainable: 

The  inflated  dollar  is  like  a  40  percent 
tariff  on  our  exports  or  a  40  percent  subsidy 
on  foreign  wood  products  imports. 

Subsidized  stumpage  has  given  Canadian 
producers  over  30  percent  of  our  domestic 
market. 

After  years  of  Intense  and  good  faith  ne- 
gotiations on  tariffs,  the  Japanese  still  have 
not  budged.  There  Is  little  progress  on  Eu- 
rope's effort  to  protect  their  resource  base. 

China's  preoccupation  with  purchasing 
raw  logs  deny  our  domestic  producers  the 
full  range  of  economic  benefits  that  come 
with  manufacturing. 

In  some  ways,  the  trend  in  wood  products 
trade  reminds  me  of  the  plight  of  an  under- 
developed nation.  We  are  exporting  our  raw 


materials  to  Japan  and  China,  and  buying  a 
large  portion  of  our  finished  goods  from  f or- 
eign  aouroes.  paitlculaily  Canada. 

This  Is  not  the  free  trade  your  Industry 
has  always  supported.  This  Is  not  free  trade 
atalL 

This  challenge  before  you— and  before 
your  supporten  In  Congrew  Is  to  resolve 
this  conflict  between  a  phllosoirtilcal  com- 
mitment to  open  and  free  trade,  and  the 
harsh  realities  that  beset  your  Industry  In 
Uie  real  worid.  the  bottom  line  Is  survival, 
and  I  know  this  Is  the  task  before  the  NFPA 
today. 

TbK  time  has  come  for  government  and  In- 
dustry to  collaborate  In  order  to  end  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices  and  b^  to  achieve 
otu-  export  potential  In  wood  and  paper 
producta 

The  time  has  also  come  for  us  to  reoognlae 
that  free  trade  does  not  mean  our  nation— 
or  your  Industry— has  to  be  a  punching  bag 
on  every  trade  Issue. 

We  must  retain  our  phllosophleal  commit- 
ment to  free  trade,  for  (ven  and  expanding 
world  trade  Is  our  best  hope  for  global  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability.  But  we  must 
not  become  paralysed  when  it  comes  to 
taking  legitimate  steps  to  deal  with  unfair 
foreign  trading  praetloeB. 

In  todajTs  highly  oompetittve  and  often 
hostOe  economic  environment,  free  trade  Is 
more  of  a  goal  than  a  reality.  It  means  we 
should  strive  to  eliminate  trade  restrictions 
on  both  sides  and  ensure  that  every  nation 
is  playing  by  the  same  rules. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers, 
but  I  would  begin  by  proposing  a  five-point 
program. 

First,  no  matter  what  else  we  do  to 
become  more  competitive.  It  wont  be  fully 
effective  untfl  the  International  currency 
problem  is  addressed.  Today's  distorted  ex- 
change rates  hurt  both  ways:  imports  are 
cheaper,  and  exports  are  more  expaistve. 

The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  Is  the  villain  because  it 
pushes  up  interest  rates  and  invites  foreign 
capital  Investment,  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  dollar  vis-a-vis  other  currencies. 

Defldt  reduction  Is  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic imperative,  and  Congress  would  be  Ir- 
reqxmsible  not  to  act  boldly  this  year,  but  I 
am  not  convinced  that  deficit  reduction 
alone  will  bear  significantly  on  the  euixency 
problem.  In  ray  opinion,  we  need  more  im- 
mediate and  direct  action  along  the  lines  of 
setting  target  sones  for  International  ex- 
change rates  to  avoid  extreme  fluctuations 
in  currency  values.  The  European  Commu- 
nity emiiloys  such  a  system  with  noted  suc- 


I  was  disappointed  that  President  Reagan 
ignored  a  proposal  to  at  least  discuss  the 
international  monetary  problem  at  the 
Bonn  Summit  Unless  the  Administration 
recognizes  the  problem,  there  is  little  proa- 
pect  that  we  can  do  anything  about  it. 

Second,  the  Canadian  import  Issue  must 
be  settled.  As  a  result  of  heavy  govonmen- 
tal  subsidies  on  stumpage,  f!»MiM^ii  manu- 
facturers are  undercutting  our  long-estab- 
lished mills,  capturing  an  ever-increasing 
share  of  the  \3S.  marltet. 

The  question  Is  no  longer  whether  the 
problem  of  Canadian  Imports  wiU  be  ad- 
dressed. It's  how  the  problem  will  be  ad- 
dressed. 

The  entire  VS.  Industry  is  galvanized  like 
never  before,  to  take  whatever  action  neces- 
sary. There  Is  widemread  frustration  within 
Congress,  and  a  recognition  that  action  Is 
long  overdue.  Even  the  Admtailstration. 
often  seen  as  the  Canadians'  "ace  in  the 


hole"  appears  to  be  eoralng  to  recognise  the 
severity  of  the  problem. 

The  real  question  Is,  how  diould  Congress 
deal  with  this  problem?  Along  with  40  of  ray 
eoUeagues  In  the  House,  I  have  Introduced 
leglslatloo  which  I  believe  deals  with  the 
Canadian  Import  sttuatloo  In  a  tough,  but 
equitable  manner. 

My  bOl  proposes  a  three^tep  mooeas. 
One.  we  unbind  the  tariffs  and  set  a  one- 
year  timeframe  for  the  negotiations  cur- 
rently ongoing  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. Two,  If  there  Is  no  agreement,  a  tem- 
porary ten  percent  ad  valorem  duty  would 
be  Impaaed  on  Canadian  wood  products 
ooraing  Into  this  country.  Ililrd.  If  there  k 
no  sgreement.  ray  bill  would  redefine  "sub- 
sidy" In  our  trade  law  to  spedfleaUy  Indude 
below-maricet  ■fai»«rT»  pricing,  which  wtD 
enable  our  liidiHtry  to  seek  proper  rdieC 
under  existing  trade  Uws. 

Undoubtedly,  some  will  eaU  thto  bin  pro- 
tectionist, but  this  chsrge  will  not  bold 
water.  My  approach  relies  upon  negotla- 
tlons  snd  existing  remedies  under  our  tntte 
laws.  The  real  question  posed  by  my  bill  to 
this:  Are  the  Provinoes  subsidising  their  in- 
dustry to  the  extent  that  it  gives  them  an 
unfair  advantage  In  our  rtomeatk?  Bsaifcet?  If 
so.  the  subsidy  must  end.  or  at  least  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  should  be  Inipnf  nl  If  not. 
we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  not 
being  oompetittve  with  our  neighbors  to  the 
north. 

A  similar  resource  subsidy  provision  has 
been  proposed  on  an  even  broader 
scale— In  legislation  authored  by  Rep.  Sam 
Otbbons  of  norlda.  Rep.  Olbboiw  Is  Cbair^ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
<m  Trade,  and  Is  widely  acknowleged  as  "Mr. 
Free  Trade"  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Olbbons  bill  takes  a  general  approach 
to  resource  subsidies,  wtiUe  ray  bill  la  prod- 
uct^iedflc  to  timber.  But  when  It  ooraes  to 
wood  products,  they  have  the  same  pur- 
pose—to  end  Canadian  subsidies. 

Third.  Japan  must  end  Its  tariffs  and 
other  barriers  to  U.S.  flnisbed  products  or 
face  retaliatory  action.  It  sounds  like  harsh 
language,  but  after  years  of  negotiatlaiM 
with  very  little  to  show,  what  Is  the  altenia- 
Uve? 

John  Ward  said  it  best  In  a  speedi  before 
a  Japanese  executive  team  visiting  the 
United  States  to  review  our  complaints 
about  market  accesK 

.  .  we  have  prepared  in  Japanese  and 
distributed  many  White  Papers  on  the  issue. 
We  have  traversed  your  land  with  numerous 
missions,  visiting  literally  hundreds  of  key 
officials.  We  have  spoken  to  end  uaos— 
builders  and  furniture  manufacturers — to 
your  ministers  *  *  *  azul.  or  course,  to  your 
Diet  merabets." 

Still  no  results.  I  would  coramend  our  In- 
dustry for  the  creative  and  positive  way  m 
which  you  have  approadied  this  proldent. 
There  are  tremendous  maricet  posribUlttes 
In  Jspan.  but  they  won't  be  realised  unless 
those  protective  tariffs  come  down. 

To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  VJR.  tariffs  on 
Japanese  hardboard  paiwls  are  steadily  de- 
clining. Currently,  this  trade  represents 
about  $50  raHlion  per  year  for  Japan.  WhQe 
their  tariffs  on  our  plywood,  veneer,  and 
other  products  are  stuck  at  15  percent,  our 
tariffs  on  Japanese  hardboards  have  gone 
from  20  perooit  to  8  percent  currently,  and 
they  are  scheduled  to  drop  even  further  in 
the  near  future. 

I  am  considning  a  number  of  options  to 
give  our  negotiators  added  dout  in  dealing 
with  the  Japanese  on  wood  iModucts.  One 
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approach  might  be  leclsUtion  patterned 
after  the  Daoforth  bill  on  telecommunica- 
tions that  would  unbind  the  tariffs  on  both 
sides  and  then  establish  a  level  plajrlng 
field.  If  Japan  persisU  with  its  tariffs,  we 
would  impose  comparable  tariffs.  This  Is 
called  reciprocity,  and  the  President  now 
has  the  authority  to  take  these  kinds  of  ac- 
tions while  remaining  consistent  to  the 
OATT.  Another  suggestion  that  I  have 
heard  is  for  Congress  to  provide  the  States 
with  the  authority  to  restrict  log  exports 
from  their  lands.  There  are  other  potential 
approaches,  and  each  obviously  has  its 
pluses  and  mtnusrs.  but  the  message  to  the 
Japanese  negotiators  should  be  clear  Con- 
gressional patience  is  wearing  thin. 

Fourth,  while  China's  heavy  purchase  of 
raw  logs  has  been  welcomed  in  an  otherwise 
depressed  Northwest  industry,  I  am  both- 
ered by  the  long-term  trends  and  effects  of 
this  policy. 

Many  of  those  logs  come  from  my  district, 
where  mills  are  shut  down  and  unemploy- 
ment is  luiacceptably  high.  When  we  har- 
vest logs  and  put  them  in  a  boat,  the  area  Is 
denied  all  the  economic  benefits  that  come 
with  processing— Jobs,  capital  investment, 
tax  base,  etc 

Our  government  should  have  a  resource 
policy  to  insure  that  a  fair  share  of  these 
economic  benefits  stay  at  home.  Until  then, 
the  alternatives  are  to  restrict  log  exports 
(at  least  from  public  lands)  or  convince  the 
Chinese  to  buy  a  mix  of  finished  products 
and  logs. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  and  faced  a 
similar  problem  with  Japan.  I  called  for  a 
log  export  ban.  Hopefully,  I  am  wiser  now, 
and  with  my  growing  seniority  and  well- 
placed  committee  assignments,  I  can  deal 
more  creatively  with  this  issue.  That  is  why 
I  am  taking  a  trade  delegation  to  China  in 
July.  Our  goal  will  be  to  persuade  the  PRC 
to  start  bu]dng  more  finished  products,  even 
as  they  continue  to  enjoy  our  logs.  I  realize 
there  have  been  countless  industry  trade 
missions  to  China,  but  in  a  non-market 
economy  like  the  PRC,  a  ranking  Member 
of  Congress  can  help  get  the  message  across. 

nfth,  trade  promotion  is  essential  If  we 
are  to  achieve  our  potential  in  world  mar- 
keU. 

I  know  American  companies,  individually 
and  collectively,  have  made  a  major  invest- 
ment in  this  regard.  However,  more  needs  to 
be  done  and  government  has  a  definite  role 
to  play. 

Let  me  cite  the  example  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  housing  demands  there  are  enor- 
mous, totaling  20  to  30  million  units 
through  the  end  of  the  century.  Presently, 
the  use  of  wood  in  home  construction  is 
almost  non-existent. 

Last  year.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Mal- 
colm Baldrlge  and  I  hosted  a  breakfast  with 
South  American  Ambassadors  and  invited 
their  countries  to  participate  in  a  three-day 
wood  housing  seminar  in  Seattle.  The  re- 
sponse was  overwhelming.  Over  60  ministers 
and  other  officials  from  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  participated.  At  the  seminar 
they  learned,  many  for  the  first  time,  about 
the  economy,  efficiency,  and  durability  of 
using  wood  and  U.S.  housing  technology. 

Following  the  conference,  we  got  the 
State  Department  to  f  imd  a  number  of  dem- 
onstration projects  in  six  key  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  The  wood  and  accompanying 
materials  are  now  there  or  on  the  way.  At 
the  end  of  this  month,  I  wiU  take  a  delega- 
tion of  twenty  industry  representatives  to 
Chile,  Peru,  and  Ecuador,  to  review  these 
demonstration  projects  and  pursue  further 
marketing  possibilities  in  those  countries. 


This:  kind  of  bold  government/private 
sector  initiative  is  essential  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop new  markets  for  our  nation's  wood 
produets.  I  learned  recently  of  an  exhibit  in 
Peking,  sponsored  by  the  Ehiropean  Commu- 
nity, that  was  a  big  hit  with  the  Chinese. 
Our  government  can  and  must  do  more  to 
work  with  Industry  to  see  that  we  maintain 
our  cotnpetitive  position. 

If  wi  don't  export  more,  our  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  import  less  or  live  with  staggering 
trade  deficits.  Congress  has  been  restrained 
on  protectionist  bills,  grudgingly  giving  the 
President  more  time  and  more  authority  to 
deal  with  the  current  trade  distortions,  but 
our  pa^ence  is  all  but  gone. 

Eveifr  major  newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
has  catTied  extensive  articles  on  the  state  of 
the  timber  and  wood  products  industry.  It 
has  become  a  sad  commentary  on  what  was 
once  ai  vibrant  enterprise  in  the  region.  But 
unlike  the  late  IMOs,  nobody  is  about  to 
"turn  off  the  light".  There  is  considerable 
hope  fbr  the  future;  after  all,  we  are  talking 
about  an  abundant,  renewable  resource 
much  |n  demand  in  today's  world. 

The  I  resource  has  not  changed,  but  the 
times  4nd  the  markets  have.  We  are  now  in 
a  global  community  where  the  rules  are  dif- 
ferent: That  is  why  it  is  Important  for  gov- 
ernment. Industry,  and  labor  to  put  aside 
their  adversarial  impulses  and  begin  work- 
ing together  to  insure  that  this  industry 
stays  aompetitive.* 


UNDISCIPLINED  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
Emeat  R.  House,  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Champaign,  has  addressed 
the  thesis  advanced  by  Charles 
Murrfy  in  a  recent  book  that  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Murray  says  that  the  programs  to 
help  the  poor  in  our  society  have  not 
worked  and,  in  fact,  have  been  coun- 
terpr^uctive. 

!h  of  what  Murray  had  to  say 
in  very  effectively  shot  down  by 
Greenstein  in  an  article  in  the 
republic. 

lessor  House,  writing  only  on  the 
;ion  part  of  the  Murray  book, 
wrote  some  comments  for  a  publica- 
tion called  Evaluation  News.  Since 
that  publication  does  not  have  much 
circu^tion  among  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  inserting  In  the  Cohgrsssioital 
Recokd  Professor  House's  comments, 
titled  appropriately,  "Undisciplined 
Sociat  Science." 
It  it  scholarly  and  devastating. 
It  ^ows  that  progress  is  being  made 
and  that  we  ought  to  continue  to  push 
for  progress. 

I  aik  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Hecord. 
The  article  follows: 

UNSiscxPLimD  Social  ScmtcB 
(By  Ernest  R.  House) 

One  of  our  fellow  evaluators  has  hit  it  big. 
Charles  Murray,  formerly  Chief  Scientist  at 
the  Atnerican  Institutes  for  Research  where 
he  directed  the  C!ities-in-Schools  evaluation 
and  (leaigned  the  PUSH/Excel  evaluation, 
has  published  a  book  which  is  the  talk  of 
Washington.  Patrick  Buchanan,  conserva- 
tive o  ilumnist  and  White  House  Director  of 
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Communications,  has  called  it  "brilliant." 
On  the  bmik's  cover  Edward  Banfield  of 
Harvard  saj  i,  "Fair-minded  thought,  exten- 
sive acholan  ihip  .  .  .  ":  Nathan  Olaser,  also 
of  HarvanI,  calls  it  "A  remarkable 
book.  .  .  . 

In  Losing  iOround:  American  Social  Policy 
1950-1980  (1984)  Murray  contends  that  the 
plight  of  pfor  blacks  was  improving  from 
the  1960'8  uhtll  1985,  when  the  Oreat  Socie- 
ty programs  were  enacted.  After  the  Oreat 
Society  proirams  began,  the  welfare  of  the 
poor  blackslactually  worsened  from  196S  to 
1980.  The  breat  Society  programs  them- 
selves were  responsible  for  this  worsening  of 
the  poor's  conditions,  Murray  contends.  And 
the  only  wa|r  to  improve  their  plight  now  is 
to  scrap  all]  these  social  programs.  To  sup- 
port this  bold  thesis  Murray  cites  trend  data 
from  the  19dO's  to  the  1980's  in  the  areas  of 
poverty,  eyiployment,  wages,  education, 
crime,  and  the  family. 

I  must  admit  to  a  certain  trepidation 
when  I  ordered  the  book  because  Murray 
had  condiicied  the  quantitative  analysis  in 
the  PUSH/Excel  evaluation,  which  Included 
a  niunber  of  questionable  procedures.  What 
has  Murray  done  in  this  book  to  receive 
such  acclaio^? 

Let's  focus  closely  on  his  analysis  for  edu- 
cation. Murray  contends  that  education  for 
poor  blacks  was  improving  in  the  1950's 
until  1965.  Then  their  education  got  much 
worse  in  short  order.  To  support  his  thesis 
he  first  cites  the  mean  test  scores  for  9tb 
graders  in  Oie  Project  Talent  data  in  1960, 
Mean  test  scores  for  blacks  were  "a  third 
lower"  than  white  scores.  There  was  a  1.28 
s.d.  differed  between  black  and  white 
meanscorea. 

Then  for  his  1965  data  he  cites  test  scores 
from  the  (Dbleman  report,  which  were  col- 
lected from  12th  grade  students,  using  en- 
tirely different  tests.  Whereas  in  1960  the 
black  score  Was  only  68%  of  the  white  score, 
in  the  1965  Coleman  Report  data  it  was  now 
79%  and  only  a  1.09  s.d.  difference.  Clearly, 
Murray  argues,  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  for  blacks  was  getting 
better  from!  1960  to  1965,  which  is  quite  an 
inductive  idap  from  the  data  derived  from 
two  different  sets  of  tests  given  to  different 
age  groups.  I 

Now  for  the  clincher.  In  Murray's  own 
words,  "The  rest  of  the  story  is  grim,  so 
grim  that  i  it  is  reasonable  to  question 
whether  th^  data  I  am  about  to  present  can 
be  taken  at  (ace  value.  .  .  .  Put  briefly,  as  of 
1980  the  gap  in  educational  achievement  be- 
tween black  and  white  students  leaving  high 
school  was  so  great  that  it  threatened  to 
defeat  any  other  attempts  to  narrow  the 
economic  differences  separating  blacks  from 
whites"  (p.  104-105). 

Murray  now  cites  1980  test  score  means 
from  the  Apmed  Forces  Qualification  Test 
given  to  18^23  year  olds  and  says.  "Overall, 
the  whitemean  score  was  2.3  times  the  black 
mean  scora"  (p.  105).  This  comparison  is 
given  in  tenns  of  mean  scores;  no  standard 
deviations  are  given  or  mentioned  here. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  would  a  researcher  give  this 
meantaiglesi  number.  The  average  reader 
would  llkeU  compare  the  2.3  number  to  the 
1.28  and  l.(w  standard  deviations  given  earli- 
er and  conidude  that  ttiis  gap  has  indeed 
grown  enormously.  Miuray  immediately  re- 
inforces such  a  spurious  comparison  by 
saying,  "It  is  difficult  to  specify  exactly 
what  such  1 1  difference  means,  except  that  it 
is  obviously  extremely  large"  (p.  105). 

Actually,  if  one  calculates  the  standard 
deviation  lietween  means  for  the  Armed 
Forces  data  it  comes  to  only  1.13  in  1980, 


compared  to  1.38  in  1980  and  1.09  in  1985, 
hardly  the  widening  chasm  between  blacks 
and  whites  that  Murray  protrays.  But  how 
many  readers  could  dig  the  standard  devi- 
ations from  the  notes  in  the  back  of  his 
book  and  do  the  calculations?  And  why  did 
Murray  omit  the  most  meaningful  compara- 
tive statistic,  the  difference  in  means  ex- 
pressed in  standard  deviations? 

So  Murray's  main  argument  is  based  on 
different  tests  given  to  three  quite  different 
age  groups  at  different  points  in  time,  with 
the  difference  between  black  and  white 
mean  scores  amounting  to  1.28,  1.09,  and 
1.13  standard  deviations  over  20  years,  and 
on  this  basis  Murray  concludes  that  (1)  edu- 
cation for  blacks  was  inwroving  to  1965,  (2) 
that  it  declined  precipitously  after  1965  as  a 
result  of  the  Great  Society  programs,  and 
(3)  that  this  educational  decline  over- 
whelmed any  attempts  to  narrow  the  eco- 
nomic gap  between  blacks  and  whites.  I 
leave  the  reader  to  count  how  many  canons 
of  social  science  research  have  been  violated 
in  Miuray's  reasoning,  and  we  aren't  talking 
the  niceties  of  proper  inference  either. 

Murray  also  ignores  a  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence contrary  to  his  assertions.  For  exam- 
ple, the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  tests,  which  cover  much  of  the 
period  in  question,  are  hardly  obscure,  hard- 
to-find  data.  Here  is  a  summary  from  a 
recent  review  of  the  National  Assessment 
data:  "The  results  simunarized  here  show 
that  during  the  1970'8  the  discrepancy  in  av- 
erage achievement  level  between  the  na- 
tion's white  and  black  youth  has  become 
smaller  in  five  important  learning  areas  at 
ages  9  and  13.  Typically  when  achievement 
for  white  students  lias  declined,  that  for 
black  students  has  declined  less;  when 
whites  have  improved,  blacks  have  improved 
more.  The  difference  between  the  races  has 
decreased  at  both  ages  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, reading,  writing  and  social  students." 
(Burton  and  Jones,  1982.  p.  14).  Unlike  Mur- 
ray's analysis  this  one  has  the  virtues  of 
comparable  test  items,  comparable  age 
groups,  and  a  consistent  handling  of  the  sta- 
tistics. One  could  cite  much  evidence  con- 
trary to  Murray's  thesis  but  none  of  it  is 
mentioned  in  ills  book. 

I  have  not  examined  the  data  and  statis- 
tics in  other  parts  of  the  book.  Perhaps  they 
are  better  handled.  It  is  distressing  to  see  a 
follow  evaluator  do  what  appears  to  be 
shoddy  Intellectual  work.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  conservative  establishment  has  glo- 
rified these  spurious  findings.  After  all,  lib- 
eral politicians  have  made  use  of  question- 
able studies  for  many  years.  What  is  most 
disturbing  is  that  some  leading  social  scien- 
tists endorse  such  low  quality  work.  Are 
there  no  limits  to  how  poor  our  arguments 
can  be  in  social  science? 

Murray  concludes  in  his  book  that  the 
Oreat  Society  programs  have  eroded  the 
discipline  and  self-discipline  among  poor 
blacks.  One  might  make  the  argument  that 
this  lack  of  discipline  extends  to  the  social 
scientists  themselves.  At  least  Murray's 
book  and  its  endorsements  would  be  some 
evidence  for  that  thesis. 

Charles  Murray.  Losing  Ground:  Ameri- 
can Social  Policy  19S0-1980.  Basic  Books, 
1984. 

Nancy  Burton  and  Lyle  V.  Jones.  "Recent 
Trends  in  Achievement  Levels  of  Black  and 
White  Youth."  Educational  Re»eaTcher, 
Vol.  11.  No.  4.  April  1982.  pp.  10-14.* 


THE  NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND 
ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINISTRA- 
TION PROGRAM  SUPPORT  RE- 
AUTHORIZATION ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  yesterday  the 
Senate  passed  S.  990,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion Act.  This  legislation  authorizes 
appropriations  for  general  program 
support  and  certain  ocean  and  coastal 
activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  [NOAAl 
for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  These 
activities  include  ocean  pollution  plan- 
ning; ocean  and  ocean  dimiping  re- 
search; marine,  ocean,  and  aircraft 
services:  and  mapping,  charting,  and 
geodesy  programs.  The  bill  impcises  a 
freeze  on  spending  for  these  programs, 
capping  the  fiscal  year  1986  authoriza- 
tion level  at  the  1985  appropriations 
mark,  and  allowing  a  4.5-percent  in- 
crease for  fiscal  year  1987.  This  action 
reflects  the  budget  package  passed 
earlier  this  year  by  the  Senate.  Reau- 
thorizations for  three  acts  relevant  to 
NOAA's  mission  are  also  included. 

As  land  resources  become  scarce,  we 
are  l<x>king  to  the  sea  to  help  us  meet 
the  growing  needs  of  our  economy. 
Recent  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vances have  rapidly  exi>anded  our  use 
of  the  oceans  to  encompass  such  di- 
verse activities  as  oil  and  gas  deep-sea 
exploration  and  development,  explora- 
tion and  research  with  deep-sea  sub- 
mersible vessels,  and  fisheries  and 
aquacultive  research  and  develop- 
ment. Developing  sound  policies  to 
deal  with  these  diverse  uses  has  been 
one  of  my  highest  priorities  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  As  the  Federal 
agency  with  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  Nation's  research,  service,  and 
regulatory  programs  affecting  ocean 
and  coastal  activities,  NOAA  has 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development 
of  these  policies. 

In  the  past  few  years,  the  Federal 
budget  has  come  under  Increased  pres- 
sure. This  pressure  has  been  felt  most 
acutely  by  the  Nation's  (xseans  and 
coastal  programs.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce,  Justice,  State,  and  the 
Judiciary,  I  have  been  particularly 
aware  of  the  impact  of  such  budget 
stringencies  on  environmental  re- 
search. These  circumstances  have  re- 
sulted in  difficult  choices  for  Con- 
gress, yet  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
NOAA's  activities  should  be  a  top  pri- 
ority In  order  to  efficiently  develop 
and  conserve  our  ocean  and  coastal  re- 
sources. 

With  the  passage  of  S.  990,  we  can 
continue  to  maintain  sound  ocean  and 
coastal  research  programs  within 
NOAA.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DECISION  ON 
TRADE  RETAUA-nON 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  administration's  de- 
cision to  retaliate  against  the  Ehirope- 
an  community's  unfair  trade  practices 
in  citrus.  While  several  administra- 
tions—and,  obviously,  the  Europeans- 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  9  years 
It  has  taken  to  resolve  this  case.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  has  now 
chosen  to  use  his  authority  imder  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Trade  Act  1974. 

For  the  petitioners  in  this  case,  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  to  improve  their 
access  to  the  European  market— had 
one  been  possible— might  have  been  a 
better  outcome.  For  the  sake  of  U.S. 
trade  law— and  law's  credibility- this 
outcome  was  both  necessary  and  sig- 
nificant. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  statement 
by  Ambassador  Bftichael  Smith.  Acting 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  on  the 
citrus  301  case  be  placed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  statement  f  oUows: 

AMBASaADOl  MiCHAXL  B.  SMITH  AmOtTWCIS 

Dkisioh  oh  thx  Citkus  301  Pirmoa 

The  Acting  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. Ambassador  Michael  B.  Smith, 
announced  today  the  United  States  wHl  in- 
crease import  duties  on  certain  pasta  prod- 
ucts from  the  European  (Community.  This 
action  is  a  result  of  an  extended  trade  dis- 
pute with  the  EC  on  fresh  and  processed 
citrus. 

"It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  take  this  action.  We  would  have 
preferred  to  negotiate  a  solution:  however. 
the  EC  was  unable  to  offer  a  meaziiiigful 
and  adequate  solution  to  solve  this  dispute." 
Smith  stated. 

In  Novonber  1976  the  Florida  Citrus  Com- 
mission, California-Arizona  Citrus  League, 
Texas  Citnis  Mutual,  and  the  Texas  Citrus 
Exchange  filed  a  petition  under  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  with  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative.  The  petition 
alleged  that  the  EC  preferential  import 
duties  on  fresh  and  processed  citrus  granted 
to  certain  Mediterranean  countries  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  U.S.  citrus  producers. 

The  U.S.  and  the  EC  have  held  consulta- 
tions under  the  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade  (GATT)  since  1980.  A  OATT 
panel  report  found  in  January  1985  that  in 
fact,  U.S.  citrus  producers  were  adversely  ef- 
fected by  the  EC's  discriminatory  tariff 
practices.  The  EC  was  trnwiUing  to  accept 
the  OATT  panel's  findings  or  its  recommen- 
dation to  the  'EC  to  reduce  the  most-far 
vored-nation  duty  on  imports  of  oranges 
and  lemons. 

"I  regret  that  the  EC  could  not  resolve 
this  through  the  dispute  settlement  process 
in  the  OATT.  The  U.S.  has  lost  about  $48 
million  of  annual  trade,  due  to  the  EC's  dis- 
criminatory duty  treatment."  said  Smith. 
"The  UJ3.  is  taking  action  to  compensate  for 
the  trade  loss  and  to  defend  U.S.  trade  in- 
terests." 

The  President  will  impose  40%  ad  valorem 
duties  on  pasta  products  not  containing  egg 
and  25%  ad  valorem  duties  on  pasta  con- 
taining egg.  The  U.S.  can  rescind  or  modify 
the  assessed  duties,  if  the  U,8.  and  the  EC 
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agree  to  a  fair  and  adequate  solution  to  the 
dlipute« 


ORDERS  FOR  FRIDAY 

Mi.  dole.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that  there  will  be  no  further 
business.  But  I  can  ask  for  the  normal 
unanimous-consent  requests.  And.  he 
indicated  that  was  fine. 

While  we  are  checking  that  one 
nomination,  let  me  make  the  normal 
requests. 

OKsn  roK  iscBS  uirrn.  ••.an  am. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn.  tomor- 
row. Friday.  June  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


t  FOK  KBCoQifinoH  OP  shiator  mozmRK 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order  there  be  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pbozmirx]  for  not  to  exceed  IS  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OBBBt  itn  Kounm  m  orhihc  auBZinss 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  special  order  Just  identified.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
meaning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  X)LE.  Following  routine  morn- 
ing bi  siness.  the  Senate  wiU  tiun  to 
H.R.  il.  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coin 
bllL  I  $ay  I  think  we  have  had  sort  of  a 
gentle^aan's  agreement  on  the  Senate 
floor  tlhat  we  can  dispose  of  that  bill 
without  a  roUcall.  If  something  should 
happen,  we  will  postpone  any  record 
vote  oil  any  amendment  or  any  final 
passage  of  the  coin  bill  until  next 
Tuesday. 

I  als^  Indicated  previously  that  there 
would  [be  no  record  votes  on  Mond^. 
It  is  Off  hope  that  we  can  reach  a  time 
agreement  on  the  McClure-Volkmer 
gun  bfl.  If  that  can  be  done,  we  will 
take  it  up  on  Tuesday,  following  the 
July  ^  recess.  If  not.  it  is  possible  we 
will  lay  that  bill  down  on  Monday.  But 
I  can  advise  Members  that  there  will 
be  no  record  votes  on  Monday.  If  votes 
are  ordered,  they  will  occur  on  Tues- 
day. 


UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
9:30  AM. 

DOLE.  Mi.  President,  there 
no  further  business  to  come 
beforei  the  Senate.  I  move.  In  accord- 
ance itlth  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:30  ajn. 
tomortow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senato.  at  10:07  pjn..  recessed  until 
FridajiV  June  21. 1985.  at  9:30  aon. 


June  20,  1985 


June  20,  1985 


DOMINATIONS 


of  Maryland,  to  be  an  As- 
of  State,  vice  Robert  John 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  20, 1985: 

OP  State 

Bernard 
Blatant 
Hushes, 

TrbJusiciakt 

Stanley  Marcus,  of  Florida,  to  be  V&  dis- 
trict Judge  f  0  r  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da vice  a  mm  position  created  by  Public  Law 
88-353,  appn  ved  July  10, 1984. 

Thomas  E.  Bcott.  of  Florida,  to  be  VS.  dis- 
trict Judge  f  0  r  the  southern  district  of  Flori- 
da vice  a  ne«  position  created  by  Public  Law 
96-353,  apprised  July  10, 1984. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  20. 1985: 

1  n  THi  Coast  Ouau> 

The  foUoi4ng  officers  of  the  V£.  Coast 
Guard  for  adpointment  to  the  grade  of  rear 
sdmiral: 

Edwin  H.  D^iiels 
Clyde  T.  LusI  i.  Jr. 
James  C.  Irw  to 
Bobby  F.  Ho]  Ungsworth 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  thje  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  renuests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Ilf  THK  An  FOKCK 

The  follov  ring-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  ol  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  801,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  ind  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sectioq  801: 

TobeaenenU 

U.  Gen.  Jbhn  T.  Chain.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  UJ8.  Air  Porce. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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VOICE  OF  LIBERTY 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

opnxniou 

»  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRSSniTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  20, 198S 
•  Mr.  BaCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  have  been  serving  the 
people  of  E^astem  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  as  sources  of  news  and 
information  not  available  In  Commu- 
nist-dominated coimtries. 

In  a  recent  interview,  George  Urban, 
director  of  Radio  Free  Europe  [RFEl. 
gave  a  fascinating  description  of  the 
goals,  the  policies,  and  the  staffing  of 
RFE.  One  of  his  points  I  found  par- 
ticularly interesting:  RFE.  which  used 
to  broadcast  only  to  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  Himgary.  Romania,  and  Bul- 
garia, now  includes  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  its  area  of  coverage.  I 
find  this  fascinating  because  it  re- 
minds us  that  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  these  nations.  So  it  Is  good  to  see 
that  RFE.  while  not  an  official  broad- 
casting service  of  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment, Is  at  least  recognizing  the  diplo- 
matic realities.  I  wonder  how  many 
governmental  agencies  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Union  follow  this  sensible 
procedure?  Since  our  Nation  has  never 
officially  recognized  the  conquests 
that  the  Soviet  Union  made— because 
of  its  pact  with  its  totalitarian  friend. 
Nazi  Germany— why  don't  we  make 
certain  that  our  policies  reflect  this  re- 
alitjr?  Is  there  a  Latvian.  Lithuanian, 
or  Estonian  "desk"  in  the  State  De- 
partment? To  my  knowledge  there  is 
not.  Why  not? 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Rbcord  "RFE  supplies  'Mining  Di- 
mension of  Freedom'  to  Eastern 
Europe."  from  the  Washington  Times. 
Wednesday.  June  19. 1985. 

RFE  StTPPUKs  "MissiRo  DncxirsiOH  op 

ntKKDOM"  TO  EASTHUT  EUKOPK 
OBOKGK  nSBAR  OH  lADIO  PKKS  XUSOPK 

George  Urban  was  appointed  director  of 
Radio  Free  Europe  by  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  in  November  1983.  RFE 
broadcasts  to  Eastern  Europe  whQe  Radio 
Liberty  broadcasts  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
two  organizations  have  s^oimerged  and  ate 
run  by  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting. Mr.  Urban  was  interviewed  by  Ste- 
phen Goldstein  of  The  Washington  Times 
foreign  department 

Q:  What  are  the  specific  objectives  of  the 
radio? 

A:  AU  major  countries  in  the  world  have 
maintained  foreign  broadcasting  services. 
Most  of  these  are  official  government-spon- 
sored services— such  as  the  BBC  in  Britlan. 
which  is  the  oldest,  and  Voice  of  America  in 
the  United  States.  Germany,  Israel.  China 


and  the  Vatican  all  have  one.  The  Voice  of 
America  obviously  reflects  American  views, 
culture  and  national  interests.  The  BBC, 
whfle  it  has  to  broadcast  in  the  national  in- 
terest, is  independent. 

Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  liberty 
differ  from  all  these  In  that  their  primary 
purpose  is  not  to  represent  American  na- 
tional interest,  or  American  dv-to-day  pol- 
icies—although it  does  this  as  weU.  It's  a 
complicated  beast  Its  prtanary  responsibility 
is  to  serve  as  surrogate  alternative  radio  sta- 
tions to  Uiose  Russians  and  East  Europeans 
who  cannot  rely  on  a  free  media  to  be  in- 
formed. They  therefore  have  to  listen  to 
foreign  broadcasting  to  get  the  full  scale  of 
information  that  a  free  person  would  get  in 
a  democratic  society.  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty  are  substitutes  for  a  free 
press,  a  free  radio  and  free  TV  services  in 
these  countries. 

Q:  How  independent  is  Radio  Free 
Europe? 

A:  Because  our  funds  ccnne  from  Congress, 
we  have  to  account  to  some  extent  for  our 
activities  to  Congress  and  are  not  totally  in- 
dependent Once  we  are  funded,  we  are  run 
by  an  indepoidait  board  appointed  by  the 
president  the  Board  of  International 
Broadcasting,  of  which  Frank  Shakespeare 
is  chairman.  It  has  sole  responsibility  for 
running  the  policy  and  the  information 
f  uncUons  of  the  radios. 

Q:  What  Is  the  difference  between  the  two 
radio  stations? 

A:  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty 
are  sister  stations.  Radio  Ftee  Europe 
broadcasts  to  the  East  European  countries 
except  for  the  Soviet  Union.  It  bmadcasU  to 
Ctecboalovakia.  Poland,  Hungary,  Romania 
and  Bulgaria.  Recently,  we  added  the  three 
Baltic  states— lAtvla.  Lithuania  and  Esto- 
nia. We  now  broadcast  into  eight  countries. 

Q:  Who  runs  the  departmoits  of  each  sta- 
tion? 

A:  In  a  manner  of  qieaklng,  every  lan- 
guage service  Is  a  natknal  radio.  The  Polish 
service,  which  has  about  85  people  in  it  is 
the  voice  of  a  free  Poland.  It  is  a  complete 
alternative  home  broadcasting  aovioe.  It 
coven  the  whole  panmama  of  the  needs  of 
the  Polish  listener,  from  Jas  to  religious 
services  to  inf otmation  about  daUy  events  in 
the  intematlnnal  arena  to  "titlffnal  domestic 
events,  and  is  on  the  air  31  hours  a  day.  It 
gives  the  Poles  up-to-the-minute  unbiased 
news  evCTy  hour  on  the  hour,  ii«i«ny  a  lo- 
minute  broadcast  about  domestic  affairs 
and  International  affairs— Just  like  any  ordi- 
nary free  radio  stattat 

This  news  is  usually  followed  by  political 
programs,  oonments  oo  world  affairs,  some- 
times edltorlala,  sometimes  reportage  on 
sports  events— Just  about  everything  that 
you  get  in  a  newapaper.  They  are  freely  re- 
ported and  are  things  that  cannot  be  spoken 
in  a  commnnisti  country. 

We  also  have  a  radio  unlvenity.  Anyone 
sitting  in  Bucharest  or  Sofia  Is  not  cut  off. 
If  he  switches  on  to  our  airways,  he  can 
inform  himself  reliably  and  continuously 
about  his  own  "fititmal  history.  For  exam- 
ple, on  his  nation's  religous  bai^ground.  If 
he's  a  Jew,  he  can  find  about  what  hap- 
pened to  Jem  in  Bulgaria  through  the  cen- 
turies. If  he's  an  Orthodox,  he  can  inform 


himself  about  the  truth  about  the  churches 
since  the  communist  takeover. 

One  of  our  most  important  functions  is 
the  fllllng  in  of  the  memory  hole— that 
famous  Orwellian  memory  hole  that  Orwell 
writes  about  in  "1984."  The  great  danger  in 
"1984"  is  that  through  propaganda,  disin- 
formation and  brainwashing  processes,  the 
ordinary  man  and  woman  in  a  totalitarian 
country  has  had  the  past  erased  for  him— 
both  in  the  national  and  individual  memory. 

The  listener  in  East  European  countries 
can  take  hope  from  what  we  tell  him  be- 
cause we  broadcast  in  many  different  lan- 
guages and  are  on  the  air  18-23  hours  of  the 
day. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  govemownt  and 
the  satellite  governments  vociferously  pro- 
test against  us  at  every  opportunity,  almost 
regardless  of  what  we  say.  They  realise  that 
our  existence  is  in  itself  a  threat  to  their 
tyranny,  a  threat  to  the  legitimacy  of  their 
governments  and  of  the  social  system  that 
was  Imposed  tm  these  But  European  coun- 
tries after  the  war. 

Q:  Why  did  the  Baltic  broadcaste  of  Radio 
liberty  change  to  Radio  Free  Europe? 

A;  The  reason  Is  very  simple.  The  U.S. 
government  and  certain  European  govern- 
ments have  never  recognised  the  incorpora- 
tion of  these  three  countries  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  a  few  months  ago,  it  was 
decided  to  undertlnf  the  fact  by  transfer- 
ring the  Baltic  services  f  ran  Radio  liberty 
to  Radio  Free  Europe. 

QSWhat  about  Jamming? 

A:  Rec^tion  should  theoretically  be  good, 
but  Jamming  is  a  real  problem.  Our  broad- 
casts are  Jammed  by  every  country  except 
for  Hungary  and  Romania.  Most  of  the  Jam- 
ming is  pretty  heavy.  — p«>'-««"y  in  the 
Soviet  Union  where  Radio  liberty  broad- 
casts. 

Q:  How  about  the  staffing?  How  do  people 
get  on  to  the  service? 

A:  Well,  that's  a  very  complicated  proce- 
dure. The  largest  department  Is  the  Russian 
service  in  Radio  liberty,  which  has  about 
110  people.  In  Radio  Vnt  Europe,  we  have 
five  large  departments  ranging  frmn  50  to 
90  people,  the  Polish  being  the  largest 
They  are  recruited  from  many  countries 
and  different  age  groups  and  backgrounds. 

Some  of  these  people  are  professional 
jotmuOists  who  escaped  from  Poland  or  who 
Just  came  out  as  tourists  and  then  refused 
to  go  back— who  defected  and  Joined  us. 
Sometimes,  we  advertise  for  vacancies 
throughout  the  world  press— wherever 
Poles.  Ctechs  and  Huncarlans  live.  If  they 
come  to  us  without  Journalistic  training,  we 
teach  them.  We  test  them  and  if  they  show 
promise  and  have  enough  qualifications, 
they  are  employed  eventually.  Some  stay 
there  for  10,  30  maybe  30  years. 

Q:  With  so  many  different  languages  used, 
how  do  you  communicate? 

A:  AU  the  discussions  and  the  basic  mate- 
rials are  in  English,  which  is  the  basic  lan- 
guage. German  is  also  important  because 
Germany  has  traditionally  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  Europe,  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  most  scholarly  articles  about  a 
series  of  East  European  matters  happen  to 
appear  in  the  German  language. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statementi  or  iniertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Or.  Now  how  numy  people,  or  what  per- 
omtMC  of  the  people  of  the  countries,  do 
you  think  listen  in? 

A:  Very  high  in  the  cue  of  Radio  Free 
Eunwe.  Radio  Liberty's  a  different  matter. 
Radio  Liberty  is  heavily  jammed.  My  infor- 
mation is  that  only  8  or  9  percent  of  the 
adult  population  are  regular  listeners,  de- 
fined as  people  who  listen  twice  a  week.  The 
worst  jamming  (■  local  jamming,  so  that  the 
big  cities  are  blocked  out.  But  If  you  travel 
30  miles  outside  Moscow  or  Kiev,  you  can 
get  Radio  Liberty  quite  well.  A  lot  of  people 
live  in  the  countryside  and  listen  to  us  with- 
out any  great  hinderance. 

Radio  Free  Europe  has  about  two  thirds 
of  all  adults  In  East  European  countries  as 
regular  listeners— a  terrific  figure.  We  liter- 
ally have  millions  who  are  glued  to  the 
radio  listening  to  us. 

Q:  Where  do  you  feel  that  you're  having 
the  greatest  impact— on  the  population  or 
on  the  government?  What  kind  of  specific 
impact  could  you  say  that  you  had? 

A:  Nothing  can  be  hidden  from  the  popu- 
lations of  Eastern  Europe,  nothing  at  all. 
The  moment  anything  happens  around  the 
world,  we're  on  the  sir  within  five  minutes- 
even  in  their  own  coimtries.  Telling  them 
what  happened,  why  it  happened,  what  sort 
of  views  exist  in  the  East  and  West,  what 
the  public  debate  is.  These  people  are  in- 
volved as  much  as  we  are  here  In  Washing- 
ton in  the  day-to-day  events. 

We're  cutting  through  this  information 
Iron  Curtain,  in  other  words.  "1984"  cannot 
be  enforced  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION  1110 
OP  TITLE  11,  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TORS 

nr  THE  HO0SI  or  reprxsehtativzs 

TJiuraday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  critically  important 
amendment  ot  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
from  the  perspective  of  the  maritime 
industry.  This  proposed  change  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  default 
by  the  owner  of  a  vessel  financed  with 
guanmteed  obligations  under  title  XI 
of  the  Merchant  Bfarine  Act,  1936. 

Under  this  program,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  guarantees  obliga- 
tions sold  in  the  private  markets  to  fi- 
nance or  refinance  the  construction, 
reconstruction,  or  reconditioning  of 
U.S.-flag  vessels  in  domestic  shipyards. 
In  the  event  of  a  default  by  the  ship- 
owner, the  Secretary  is  required  to  pay 
off  the  holders  of  the  title  XI  obliga- 
tions, and  protect  the  public  interest 
by  proceeding  against  the  security  for 
the  guarantee.  Usually,  this  is  a  mort- 
gage on  the  vessel.  Over  the  years,  the 
title  XI  guarantee  program  has  been  a 
very  successful  program,  and  most 
U.S.-flag  operators  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  it.  Recently,  however,  this  pro- 
gram has.  been  confronted  by  two  sep- 
arate external  problems. 

The  first  reflects  the  general  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  UJ5.  maritime  in- 
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dustn  •  This  industry  is  currently  suf- 
fering from  the  most  adverse  economic 
condlQons  since  the  Oreat  Depression, 
with  most  seagoing  trades  experienc- 
ing chronic  overtonnaging  and  non- 
compensatory freight  rates.  Domesti- 
ctdly,  j  these  structtiral  conditions  are 
mdrrofed  in  an  unprecedented  cyclical 
depreision  affecting  the  tug  and 
bargej  offshore  drilling,  and  supply 
vessel  industries  as  well.  These  condi- 
tions have  led  to  a  bow  wave  of  de- 
faults in  the  maritime  industry  threat- 
ening to  inundate  bankruptcy  and  ad- 
miralty courts  alike  across  the  Nation. 
The  BpOlover  effect  has  been  to 
threat  en  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
half  0  sntury  old  title  XI  program. 

The  second  problem  pertains  to  the 
ability  of  the  Secretary  to  protect  the 
publld  interest  when  operators  of  ves- 
sels onstructed,  reconstructed,  or  re- 
condll  ioned  with  financing  guaranteed 
under  the  title  XI  program  go  into 
buikitiptcy.  Prior  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Refoiin  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  98- 
598),  tn  the  event  of  a  title  XI  default 
by  a  shipowner  in  bankruptcy,  the 
bankruptcy  court  did  not  have  the 
statutory  authority  to  enjoin  the  Sec- 
retary from  foreclosing  on  the  vessel 
mortgage  of  the  debtor  shipowner  if 
the  Secretary  determined  that  foreclo- 
sure was  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Govenunent.  The  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978  did  not  continue  the  Secre- 
tary's absolute  Immunity  from  the 
bankijuptcy  stay  provisions.  Instead,  it 
was  ii&tended  that  the  Secretary  would 
take  her  place  with  other  secured 
creditors  with  interests  in  various 
types  of  transportation  equipment, 
who  Were  entitled  to  partial  Immunity 
from  ia  stay  in  chapter  11  reorganiza- 
tions til  U.S.C.  1110. 1168). 

Section  1110  contains  a  limited  ex- 
emption from  the  automatic  stay  pro- 
vision for  a  secured  party  with  a  pur- 
chaso-money  equipment  security  inter- 
est ill  aircraft  equipment  and  in  cer- 
tain vessels.  A  secured  creditor  is  enti- 
tled to  repossession  of  its  security 
after  allowing  the  debtor  60  days  to 
cure  the  default  and  make  adequate 
assiutuices  of  future  performance. 

Unlortunatdy,  this  provision  dating 
from  the  original  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1989  limited  the  class  of  vessels  to 
whlclk  such  immunity  would  apply  to 
certain  domestic/inland  vessels  regu- 
lated by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  [ICCl.  As  a  result,  the 
1978  act  removed  the  Secretary's  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  seek  summary 
relief  from  the  bankruptcy  stay  or  in- 
junctive powers  for  most  title  XI  ves- 
sels without  providing  any  effective 
substitute.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is 
now  ieffectively  blocked  by  the  auto- 
matif  stay  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  from  foreclosing  on  the  title 
XI  ^icturity,  and  must  resort  to  the 
time!  consuming  and  often  arduous 
procMure  required  to  seek  relief  from 
the  1  bay. 
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The  Sec^tary  has  been  denied  the 
authority  o  protect  the  public  inter- 
est by  fore  dosing  on  the  vessel  securi- 
ty. This  sit  nation  is  clearly  inequitable 
on  its  facej  The  Secretary  is  precluded 
from  realising  on  the  collateral  value 
of  the  vesa^els,  even  though  public  dol- 
lars will  be  used  to  pay  the  title  XI 
guarantee.! 

The  seribus  natiire  of  the  problem 
can  be  seep  in  the  following  statistics. 
The  title  XI  program  experienced  de- 
faults of  $91,200,000  in  1983, 
$101,300,000  in  1984.  and  $137,895,000 
to  date  inj  1985.  In  addition,  ciuiula- 
tive  advances  of  principal  and  interest 
payments  to  holders  of  outstanding 
commitments  totaled  $22.9  million  in 
1982.  $31.a  million  in  1983.  $25.3  mU- 
lion  in  1984.  and  $7.6  million  in  1985  to 
date.  Casfi  recovery  from  defaults 
through  ^e  of  vessels  (historically 
averaging  60  i>ercent  of  amounts  in  de- 
fault) tot4led  $39.6  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 1  $40.0  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $4.8  million  in  fiscal  year 
1985  to  daie. 

Many  of  those  vessels  continue  to  be 
operated  by  debtors-in-possession 
under  the  {protection  of  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts.  Yet,  to  date  the  Secretary 
has  paid  off  title  XI  mortgages  in  de- 
fault in  the  amount  of  $133.7  million, 
encompasdng  22  tug/supply  vessels. 
13  crew  boats,  11  ocean  tugs  and  8  in- 
tegrated barges,  351  lighters  and  4 
river  tugs— all  currently  under  the 
protection  of  bankruptcy  courts  in 
chi4>ter  II  cases.  Moreover,  the  Secre- 
tary faces  a  total  outstanding  title  XI 
debt  exposure  of  $620  million  in 
barges  ani  tow  boats.  $868  million  in 
offshore  alll  rigs,  and  $333  million  in 
offshore  tug  and  supply  vessels— all 
potentially  subject  to  chapter  11  bank- 
ruptcy petttion  protection. 

Mr.  SpefJcer,  this  legislation  will  re- 
store somi  of  the  protection  accorded 
the  Secretary  in  the  administration  of 
the  title  ^  guarantee  program  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  95- 
598.  The  legislation  does  not  reinstate 
the  absolute  Immunity  from  the  auto- 
matic stay  provisions  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  previously  accorded  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ti^ansportation  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  dbe  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act 
of  1978.  However,  this  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  protect  the 
Govemmant's  interest  in  seciu-ed 
assets  in  puikruptcy  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion lllO.Fas  the  siionsors  of  the  1978 
amendments  to  the  code  originally  in- 
tended. The  contemporaneous  floor 
debate  reflects  the  clear  and  imequlvo- 
cal  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  that  legis- 
lation to  treat  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  like  other  secured  creditors. 

The  bill  broadens  the  class  of  vessels 
included  within  the  scope  of  exemp- 
tion to  an  vessels  potentially  covered 
by  title  XI  guarantees.  The  amend- 
ment doe$  not  alter  the  nature  of,  or 
condition^  for.  the  stay.  The  shipown- 
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er  in  chapter  11  bankruptcy,  who  has 
defaulted  on  its  title  XI  obligations, 
will  be  entitled  to  continue  to  use  his 
vessel  or  vessels  for  60  days.  Thereaf- 
ter, continued  use  is  permitted  only  if, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1110,  the  debtor  ciu'es  all  of  his  de- 
faults. This  includes  all  amounts  paid 
by  the  Government  under  a  loan  guar- 
antee as  a  result  of  the  shipowner's  de- 
fault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  closing  this  unintended 
loophole  in  the  Banltruptcy  Code  will 
not  solve  all  the  problems  ctirrently 
affecting  the  title  XI  program,  nor 
will  it  rectify  the  imderlying  condi- 
tions giving  rise  to  the  unprecedented 
number  of  bankruptcies  experienced 
by  virtually  every  sector  of  the  mari- 
time industry.  It  will,  however,  relieve 
growing  pressure  upon  the  Federal 
Ship  Financing  Fund,  the  public  en- 
terprise revolving  fund  standing 
behind  the  title  XI  program.  This  bill 
will  not  reconcile  many  of  the  public 
policy  conflicts  inherent  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bankruptcy,  admiralty, 
and  maritime  laws.  However,  it  does 
represent  a  reasonable  and  rationale 
attempt  to  balance  the  potentially 
conflicting  interests  between  affording 
a  debtor  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
reorganize  his  affairs,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  public  assets  in- 
vested in  maritime  ventures. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Rodiho  and  the  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  in  securing 
prompt  consideration  and  enactment 
of  this  legislation,  with  the  anticipated 
strong  support  of  the  administration 
in  this  undertaking.* 


THE  TAIWAN  ISSUE  MUST  BE 
RESOLVED  PEACIEFULLT 


HON.  G.  WnUAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  vxRcnriA 

nr  TBI  HOUSE  or  rkprxskntattves 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
according  to  foreign  media  reports.  In 
May  1985,  Hu  Taobang,  Secretary 
General  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  said  in  Peldng  when  inter- 
viewed by  a  Hong  Kong  reporter  that 
Peking: 

Might  consider  a  military  attack  against 
Taiwan  in  the  next  decade. 

Everyone  knows  we  do  not  yet  have  the 
military  power  [to  attack  Taiwan]. 

Hu  was  quoted  as  saying: 

This  temporary  period  may  last  4,  S  or  7, 
or  8  years  *  *  *  We  have  to  wait  until  our 
economy  is  on  the  right  track;  military 
power  is  based  on  economic  power  *  *  *  in  7 
to  10  years  time,  we  may  enjoy  a  strong 
economy  equipped  with  modernized  defense 
power.  By  then,  if  most  Taiwan  people  wish 
to  return  [to  the  mother  country],  and  only 
a  few  people  [are]  saying  no,  v>e  wiU  have  to 
use  some  force  on  them.  [Emphasis  added.] 

On  June  5,  1985,  Ma  Yuzhen,  the 
spokesman  for  Peking's  Foreign  Minis- 
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try,  reiterated  Hu's  statement,  saying 
that  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
has  never  ruled  out  force  as  a  means 
against  Taiwan  (UPI  dispatch  from 
Peking,  June  5, 1985). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  wiU 
not  prove  to  be  the  case.  If  forceful 
action  against  Taiwan  were  to  occur,  it 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  "Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  Specifically,  the  act 
states  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to: 

(1)  Declare  that  peace  and  stability  in  the 
area  are  in  the  political,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  matters  of  international  concern: 

(2)  Make  clear  that  the  United  States  de- 
cision to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  rests  upon 
the  expectation  that  the  future  of  Taiwan 
will  be  determined  by  peaceful  means:  and 

(3)  Consider  any  effort  to  determine  the 
future  of  Taiwan  by  other  than  peaceful 
means,  including  by  boycotts  or  embargoes, 
a  threat  to  the  peace  and  seciirity  of  the 
Western  Pacific  area  and  of  grave  concern 
to  the  United  SUtes. 

Any  action  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
the  act  would  weaken  the  harmony  of 
U.S.  relations  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  aforementioned  reports  do 
not  imply  a  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  inasmuch  as  our  state  of  rela- 
tions with  any  nation  is  dependent 
upon  the  peaceful  resolution  of  all 
problems,  be  they  internal  or  external. 

Thank  you,  Blr.  Speaker.* 


U.S.  TEXTILE:  THE  FABRIC  OP 
AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  psmraTLVAmA 

IH  THK  House  OF  RXPBXSDfTATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  SCUULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
John  N.  Gregg,  president  of  Avtex 
Fibers,  Inc.  in  Valley  Forge,  PA.  is  a 
distinguished  constituent  and  a  credit 
to  his  community.  State,  and  Nation.  I 
want  to  enter  in  the  Coitgrxssioiial 
Record  an  excellent  statement  that 
Mr.  Gregg  made  recently  on  the  ctir- 
rent  and  troubling  conditions  in  our 
Nation's  fiber,  textile,  and  apparel  in- 
dustry. 

"This  industry  is  the  largest  single 
manufacturing  employer  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  United 
States.  More  than  150,000  Pennsylva- 
nias  are  employed  by  the  fiber,  textile, 
and  apparal  industry  in  my  State;  and 
many  Jobs  have  been  lost  recently  due 
to  imports.  To  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. I  have  Joined  more  than  280  of 
my  coUeagues  in  the  House  on  support 
of  legislation  aimed  at  bringing  about 
fair  trade  in  this  industry. 
STATEtaorr    op    Johh    Ommoa,    Paxsraairr, 

FXBER,  Fabhic,  ars  Appakel  Coautior  pok 

TRADJB— Jtnrx  8,  1985 

Oood  morning.  I  am  John  Oregg,  presi- 
dent of  AVTEX  FU>en,  a  major  producer  of 
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man-made  fibers.  I  am  also  president  of  the 
Fiber,  Fabric  A  Apparel  Coalition  for 
Trade— FFACT.  With  me  this  morning  is 
Sol  Chaikln.  president  of  the  International 
Ladies'  Oannent  Woricers'  Union,  and 
Murry  Flnley.  president  of  the  Am»ig«m«±. 
ed  Clothing  and  TextUe  Workeis'  Union. 
Both  organizaUcms  are  members  of  FFACT. 
Also  with  me  today  is  William  Klopman. 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Bur- 
lington Industries  and  chairman  of  FFACT. 

We  are  here  today  to  correct  the  record, 
and  challenge  the  erroneous  charges  being 
made  by  importers.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant now,  at  a  time  when  retail  organisa- 
tions are  about  to  launch  their  promised 
"Buy  Foreign"  advertising  campaign. 

The  fiber,  textile  and  apparel  industry  is 
the  largest  single  segment  of  the  UjS.  manu- 
facturing base,  employing  some  two  million 
workers— more  than  steel  and  automobiles 
combined. 

Over  the  last  two  years,  imports  have 
surged  by  65  percent  and  apparel  imports 
now  hold  half  the  D.S.  market— this  in  spite 
of  trade  agreements  which  were  supposed  to 
have  provided  for  orderly  import  growth 
and  prevented  market  disruption,  and  de- 
spite a  Presidential  commitment  to  limit 
import  growth  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
UJS.  market. 

Growth  of  imports  has  cost  the  United 
States  more  than  300,000  fiber,  textile  and 
apparel  jobs  since  1979—100.000  in  the  last 
12  months  alone. 

I  am  a  businessman,  not  an  economic 
theorist.  I  do  not  plan  to  burden  you  with  a 
litany  of  complicated  economic  formulas 
and  theories,  but  I  do  have  several  impor- 
tant points  to  make. 

Tou  have  in  your  press  packages  executive 
summaries  of  two  new  economic  studies  by 
expert  consultants  that  I  will  be  quoting. 
Stanley  Nefamer  of  Economic  Consulting 
Services.  Inc.,  a  respected  independent 
Washington  firm,  is  here  to  discuss  techni- 
cal aspects  of  his  study.  Jim  Leonard,  man- 
ager of  economic  analysis  for  Burlington  In- 
dustries, is  here  to  discuss  the  technical  as- 
pects of  a  study  by  Data  Resources.  Inc.,  an- 
other respected  national  firm.  They  are 
available  for  questions  or  individual  inter- 
views. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  series  of  wildly 
different  numbers  on  the  alleged  cost  of 
U.S.  trade  policy  as  it  relates  to  textiles  and 
apparel.  None  of  these  nimibers  agree.  All 
of  them  vastiy  overstate  reality  and.  most 
importantly,  ignore  the  cost  of  failing  to 
limit  imports. 

We  have  solid  economic  data  to  support 
our  positions,  but  good  common  sense  is 
about  all  that  is  necessary  to  refute  argu- 
ments made  by  importers  and  some  retafl- 
ers. 

They  allege  that  textile  and  apparel  tar- 
iffs and  quotas  cost  consumers  $23  billion. 
They  further  allege  that  the  cost  of  each 
textile  and  apparel  Job  "saved"  for  domestic 
production  instead  of  off-shore  production 
cost  anywhere  from  $35.(M)0  to  $78,000  per 
Job. 

These  allegations  are  a  hoax  and  com- 
pletely overlook  the  overwhelming  econom- 
ic benefit  to  the  United  States  of  producing 
textile  and  apparel  here  instead  of  abroad. 

TextUe  and  apparel  imports  in  1984  ex- 
ceeded 10  billion  square  yards,  which 
equates  to  the  loss  of  one  million  U.S.  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  job  opportunities.  Econo- 
mists agree  that  this  translates  into  a  loss  to 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  of  $40  bil- 
Uon. 
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D«U  RcMuroes.  Inc.,  hu  foreeut  the  fur- 
ther loai  of  Klmoet  one  million  textile  and 
appairel  Jobs  by  IMO  if  proposed  ledalaUon 
to  control  import  growth  is  not  puMd.  Fu- 
me of  this  legldatlon  will  result  in  sn  in- 
crease to  the  V.JB  gross  national  product  of 
$40  ballon,  equal  to  940.000  for  each  job 
saved  in  the  VA  economy. 

The  combined  total  of  Job  opportunities 
already  lost  and  Jobs  that  wlU  be  lost  if  cur- 
rent import  growth  rates  continue  would 
exceed  $80  bOllon— almost  four  times  the  al- 
leged $23  billion  "penalty"  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy- 
Some  argue  that  our  import  problem  is 
really  caused  by  the  over-valued  dollar.  This 
Is  Just  not  the  case.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
exchange  rates  and  import  patterns  of  the 
2S  t4H>  suppUers  of  textiles  and  apparel  to 
the  VJB.  bear  this  out. 

Many  important  suppUers  have  their  cur- 
rency tied  to  the  UjS.  dollar  and  exchange 
rates  have  no  impact.  Others  manage  their 
currencies.  Other  countries'  currencies  have 
moved  very  lltUe  against  the  dollar. 

Only  imports  from  Western  Europe  and 
Canada  show  any  relationship  to  the  strong 
dollar.  Even  If  the  dollar  were  to  weaken 
considerably,  our  import  problem  would 
remain. 

Copies  of  the  executive  summary  of  Eco- 
nomic Consulting  Services  study  on  the 
impact  of  the  strong  dollar  are  in  your  press 
kit 

As  I  stated  previously.  Data  Resources. 
Inc.,  has  used  its  widely  accepted  national 
economic  model  to  project  what  will  happen 
if  we  faO  to  enact  legislation  to  limit  im- 
ports—if current  levels  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. 

DRI  says  that  by  1990,  if  textUe  and  ap- 
parel Import  growth  continues  at  the  rate  of 
the  last  five  years,  047,000  Jobs  wlU  be  lost 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries,  and  an 
additional  943,000  Jobs  lost  in  other  indus- 
tries due  to  ripple  effects,  for  a  total  of 
1,890.000  Jobs  lost  to  an  U.8.  industry. 

In  constant  1986  dollars,  according  to 
DRI.  that  scenario  for  the  year  1990  alone 
will: 

Increase  the  federal  budget  deficit  by  $24 
billion: 

Increase  our  merchandise  trade  deficit  by 
$21billion: 

Lower  disposable  Income  by  $19  bQllon; 

Lower  personal  consumption  expauHtures 
by$8bailon: 

Strip  $40  billion  out  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

AH  this.  I  might  add.  without  any  signifi- 
cant effect  in  reducing  consumer  prices. 

The  Fiber.  Fabric  and  Aivarel  Coalition 
for  Trade  was  formed  to  provide  unified 
support  for  this  the  TextOe  and  Apparel 
Trade  Enforcement  Act  of  1986  because  we 
have  seen  that  other  methods,  namely  the 
ICFA.  do  not  work.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  66  percent 
growth  in  Imports  In  the  last  two  years. 

Our  government  officials,  who  should  be 
helping  our  industry  by  enforcing  the  MFA. 
have  encouraged  the  retaOers  to  go  on  a  for- 
eign buying  binge  that  this  country  cannot 
afford. 

As  of  today,  2T7  members  of  the  House 
have  signed  on  the  bill  and  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  this  morning  that  half  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  are  now  on 
board. 

The  fact  that  44  states  are  now  represent- 
ed among  these  co-sponsors  is  testimony  to 
the  truly  national  scope  of  the  the  textile 
and  apparel  Import  crisis.  This  is  not  a 
northern  issue  or  a  southern  issue.  It's  not  a 
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rural  ifsue  or  a  dty  ismie.  It's  an  issue  that 
affects!  every  state,  every  region  and  every 
dtiaeni 

That  is  why  the  legislation  has  attracted 
and  wtl  continue  to  attract  the  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  it  now  has. 

We  asy  unequivocally  today  that  we  will 
keep  fytitlng  for  that  bill  and  for  the  sur- 
vival oTour  industry. 

The  legislation  wQl  continue  to  concede  a 
large  iart  of  the  VA  apparel  and  textile 
mazket  to  Importers,  but  we  Insist  that  the 
growtU  of  Imports  be  orderly  and  tied  to  the 
growUi  of  the  domestic  market-and  that  it 
not  be  [allowed  to  destroy  our  vital  Industry 
and  th9  lives  of  our  employees.* 


[OLE  EMPLOYER  PENSION 
AMENDBCENTS  ACT  OF  1985 


ION.  MARGE  ROUKEMA 

OrilKW  JMBBSr 
nf  tHX  HOVSS  or  ItSPBCSSIITATIVn 

'  Thunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  MrA.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Etpeaker. 
todayjl  am  Joining  with  our  colleague, 
lir.  Olat.  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, In  introducing  a  three-bill  legis- 
lative package— the  Single  Employer 
Pension  Flan  Amendments  Act  of 
1985— which  is  designed  to  bolster  the 
long-term  self-financing  nature  of 
ERISA's  title  IV  termination  insur- 
ance urogram. 

Thej  legislation  represents  a  refine- 
ment tof  the  provisions  our  subcommit- 
tee ordered  reported  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. This  1985  version  of  the  single 
emploirer  termination  insurance 
ref onA  has  been  distilled  to  accommo- 
date Oie  suggestions  of  various  inter- 
ested parties,  and  those  elements  of 
last  year's  measure  that  have  received 
the  most  debate  have  been  either 
elimii|ated  or  modified  significantly. 
Coupled  with  the  suggestions  for 
ER^IA  title  IV  changes  we  expect  to 
receivte  soon  from  the  administration, 
this  legislative  pa<±age  represoits  a 
realistic  framework  from  which  the 
necesgary  conaoisus  can  be  developed 
for  eifu^tment  of  the  reforms  into  law. 
Comments  and  suggestions  for  change 
are  sa^ight  from  all  interested  persons 
in  the  interest  of  moving  toward  an 
early  maiinip  of  the  legislation. 

The  three-bill  package  retains  the 
features  recommended  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  and 
several  generations  of  advisory  panels 
as  being  necessary  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  title  IV  program  in  a 
cost-effective  manner. 

Fira^.  in  order  to  amortize  the  single 
empldyer  program  deficit  currently  es- 
timatfd  at  $462  million  and  prevent 
the  ^f  iclt's  rapid  escalation  to  nearly 
$6  billon  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
the  s^le  employer  premium  is  raised 
from  12.60  to  $8.50  per  capita. 

Tha  administration  has  recommend- 
ed a  premium  increase  to  $7.50  effec- 
tive retroactively  for  1985  plan  years. 
The  difference  between  the  $7.50  and 
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the  $8.S0  V  narrowed  actuarially  Inas- 
much as  tBie  $8.50  is  not  retroactive 
but  made  I  proqMctive  for  1980  plan 
years.  The|$8.60  level  is  also  consistent 
with  the  expenditure  levels  for  this 
program  adopted  under  the  House 
budget  re4>lution  (S.  Con.  Res.  32  as 
amended  b|y  the  House).  The  premium 
increase  is  |contalned  in  two  of  the  bills 
in  the  thsee-bill  package— as  part  of 
the  compijehenstve  bill  Including  tax 
law  conf  oiinlng  amendments  and  as  a 
stand  alone  measure. 

A  second  feature  of  the  legislation  is 
designed  t4  discourage  the  "dumping" 
of  pension  liabilities  onto  the  PBGC 
and  saddliiig  the  remaining  plan  spon- 
sors with  uie  obligation  to  fund  such 
liabilities.  In  order  to  discourage  em- 
ployers having  low  net  worth  from  ter- 
minating their  underfunded  plans  and 
transferring  their  debts  to  the  other 
employers  wupporting  the  system,  the 
conditions  I  under  which  a  plan  is  al- 
lowed to  torininate  are  tightmed  up  to 
require  thgt  the  onployer  and  Its  con- 
trol group  demonstrate  a  significant 
"distress"  ^tuation  such  that  without 
relief  the 'continued  viability  of  the 
employer  and  its  control  group  would 
be  threatoied.  Employers  would  still 
be  allowed  to  terminate  their  plans 
under  a  standard  termination  as  long 
as  the  plai  is  suff icent  to  pay  nonfor- 
feitable benefits.  In  addition  the  abili- 
ty of  platis  under  current  law  to 
"freeze"  future  service  and  continue 
plan  f undi|ig  is  retained  and  codified. 

To  prevtot  abuse  of  the  system  a 
third  projvision  of  the  legislation 
makes  additional  puHes  Uable  to  the 
PBGC  if  aiprindple  purpose  of  a  relat- 
ed transadtion  is  to  evade  liability  in 
connection  with  a  plan  termination 
imder  titlejrv. 

In  order  to  protect  the  PBGC 
against  aatiselection  it  is  intended 
that  the  legislation  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  subcoibmittee  contain  a  provision 
which  givai  a  plan  and,  therefore,  the 
PBGC  additional  security  against  de- 
fault in  the  repayment  of  the  amount 
of  any  f  unicling  waiver  obtained  by  the 
plan  sponsor  prior  to  plan  termina- 
tion. Our  subcommittee  will  be  ccmsid- 
ering  sevei«l  alternatives  In  addition 
to  the  language  suggested  by  the  ad- 
ministratitT 


Additionally,  in  order  to  discourage 
the  termination  of  underfunded  pen- 
sion plans  by  ongoing  enuiloyers,  the 
amount  for  which  an  ongoing  employ- 
er is  liable  to  the  PBGC  is  increased 
above  the  present  law  30  percent  of 
net  worth  cap  to  include  a  10-year  10 
percent  of  pretax  profits  provision.  An 
additional  penalty  equal  to  5  percent 
of  pretax  profits  for  up  to  10  years 
would  be  payable  to  a  termination 
trust  provl  ding  for  payment  of  nonfor- 
feitable bsnefits  above  the  current 
level  of  PBGC  guarantees.  By  discoiu-- 
aging  the  termination  of  underf  imded 
pension  plans  the  legislation  would 
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reduce  the  admlnstrative  costs  of  the 
title  IV  program.  Admlnstrative  costs 
would  also  be  reduced  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  by  streamlining  the 
procedure  for  closing  out  fully  funded 
plans.  Since  the  passage  of  ERISA, 
almost  98  percoit  of  all  terminated 
plans  have  been  found  to  be  sufficient. 
PBGC  costs  in  connection  with  the 
termination  of  such  plans  would  be  re- 
duced by  allowing  plan  administrators 
and  enroUed  actuaries  to  certify  to  the 
PBGC  as  to  their  sufficiency. 

These  changes  represent  a  major 
restructing  in  the  single  employer  ter- 
mination insurance  pfogram  under 
title  IV.  Their  early  enactment  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  protect  the  financial 
stability  of  the  program  and  to  avoid 
any  possible  curtailment  of  benefit 
guarantees  in  the  future  which  may 
become  necessary  if  the  changes  are 
not  made.* 


LIBERALISM'S  BANKRUFTCT 
UNCOVERED 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OP 
nf  THE  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSXMTATIVCS 

Thunday.  June  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  recently  carried 
a  column  by  Georgie  Anne  Geyer 
which  discusses  "the  guilt  complex  of 
liberals."  The  article  illustrates  why 
an  increasing  number  of  Americans 
have  become  disenchanted  with  liberal 
ideology. 

The  article  makes  note  of  a  recent 
gathering  of  liberal  activists  sponsored 
by  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
imder  the  banner  of  "Liberals  Look  to 
the  Future."  What  was  exproted  was  a 
major  redefinition  of  American  liberal- 
ism. The  result,  however,  was  a  re- 
trendment  to  the  outdated  ideologies 
of  the  past  which  have  been  associated 
with  past  failures  and  excesses. 

Americans  are  tired  of  liberals' 
gloomy  assessment  of  our  Nation's 
future.  Furthermore,  the  people  of 
this  Nation  no  longer  wish  to  carry 
the  burden  of  self-gvJlt  and  self-blame 
which  liberals  have  attached  to  us  be- 
cause of  their  perception  of  the  world 
as  an  arena  of  American  mistakes. 

The  fact  is  that  America  is  not 
wrong  in  everjrthing  she  does.  The 
problems  of  the  world  are  not  solely 
the  result  of  failed  American  foreipi 
policies.  On  the  contrary,  this  Nation 
is  one  of  the  few  in  the  world  that 
reaches  out  to  many  other  nations  and 
peoples  around  the  globe  to  offer  hu- 
manitarian assistance  on  our  scale. 
How  can  these  liberals  demean  our 
great  Nation  for  what  she  seeks  to 
achieve  in  the  world  community? 

Lastly,  yti.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that 
I  believe  Americans  are  abandoning 
the  liberal  movement  because  it  has 
lost  touch  with  the  values  of  the  aver- 
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age  person.  liberals  have  become  ob- 
sessed with  Utopian  ideas  of  the  future 
and  the  inv>lementation  of  biner  and 
more  expensive  governmental  pro- 
grams. Such  policies  are  exactly  what 
the  American  people  do  not  want. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  onnmend  this  fine  ar- 
ticle to  your  attention  and  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

The  article  follows: 

OUILT  COHnSX  OP  T.TM.Tf 

(By  Oeorgie  Anne  Oeyer) 

Washhictoii.— As  someone  who  shocked 
her  Taft  Republican  father  when  she  was 
young  by  proclaiming  she  was  a  "Uberal."  I 
find  myself  constantly  searching  these  (taiys 
both  for  what  and  where  I  am.  and  for  what 
and  where  American  "liberalism"  is. 

That  was  why  I  made  my  way  across  town 
to  the  Mayflower  Hotel  June  g  and  9  to  the 
"liberals  Look  to  the  Future"  conference 
sponsored  by  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action.  If  anybody  was  going  to  redefine  lib- 
eralism. ADA  was  the  group. 

New  ideas7  Well.  I  listened.  In  one  sum- 
up,  Ann  Lewis,  the  able  new  "f^l^nal  direc- 
tor, kept  to  the  economics  theme,  saying: 
"Economics  is  the  key  to  this  agenda.  By 
our  silence,  we  have  allowed  the  right  to  re- 
structure the  public  debate.  We  have  to  ad- 
vocate economic  growth  with  equity." 

Rep.  Stephen  Solan,  D-N.T.,  posed  one  of 
the  conundrums  in  this  topsy-turvy  national 
political  world  of  today.  "Before,  we  faced 
the  question  of  whether  to  fight  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation."  be  said.  "Now,  we  face 
the  question  of  whether  to  support  wars  of 
national  Ubnation." 

Tes,  some  of  the  questicms  certainly  were 
there.  What,  then,  was  gnawlngly  wrong 
with  the  whole  conceptual  hamewoik? 
What  had  gone  so  wrong  in  recent  years, 
that  a  liberalism  which  once  inmlred  the 
American  people  with  XA^mMmm  and  hope 
about  mankind  now  could  only  be  called 
failed  and  dreary? 

The  answer  came  to  me  in  the  telling  ses- 
sions on  America  in  the  Tbtn)  Worid. 

"We  are  stUl  a  racist  society  in  that  we 
don't  understand  people  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. We  continue  to  be  a  very  parochial 
country."  That  was  RandaU  RoUnson.  the 
weU-spoken  executive  director  of  TransAfrl- 
ca,  the  activist  anti-South  Africa  group, 
speaking. 

"The  lessons  of  Vietnam  have  been  quldi- 
ly  forgotten.  As  the  strangest  power  in  the 
world,  we  again  have  become  arrogant  in  its 
use.  Again,  we  believe  we  can  police  the 
world."  That  was  fonner  Sen.  Dick  Clark 
speaking. 

"We  are  S  percent  of  humanity  in  the 
United  States;  yet  we  """"""^  40  percent  of 
the  world  reaouroea.  There  is  a  lot  of  hatred 
building  up  In  the  Third  Woiid.  particularly 
when  they  see  our  nudear  weapons."  That 
was  Father  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  the  former 
Jesuit  congrsssman,  speaking. 

Then  it  all  came  back  to  me,  all  the  things 
I  suspect  an  awful  lot  of  Americans  have 
come  to  dislike,  even  hate  and  certainly 
avoid  in  certain  forms  of  American  "liberal- 
lam"  since  ADA  was  bom  with  such  hope  in 
this  same  hotel  In  1947. 

The  <v>eratlve  words  were  and  are:  unend- 
ing guUt.  self -hatred  and  self -blame. 

The  United  States  Is  wrong— In  Just  about 
everything.  We  have  not  ever  done  anything 
right  and  most  probably  never  can  nor  wilL 
Moreover,  we  ahme  are  guilty,  bad.  responsi- 
ble. Noboby  else  in  the  world  Is  even  in  the 
inning. 
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Just  about  everything  these  good  men 
said  was  either  wrong  or  flawed. 

The  truths  I  see:  We  are  the  only  society 
on  earth  that  even  attempts  to  be  a  non- 
racist  society  or  to  reach  out  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  on  our  scale:  that  we  cant  even 
decide  whether  to  give  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  contraa,  much  less  "police  the  world": 
that,  yes,  Americans  "'■miwi.*  beavHy,  but 
that  we  also  produce  mammoth  amounts  of 
the  world's  goods.  And  we  could  teach  the 
world  how  to  do  so,  if  the  world  wanted  to 
share  the  necessary  value  systems  for  pro- 
duction snd  progress. 

Ouflt,  self-aocusatlon.  blame.  There  is  no 
resolution,  ever,  because  the  end  is  not  the 
old  realistic  and  relativist  liberal  idealten  of 
FDR  and  JFK,  Init  the  new  utopten  and  ab- 
solutist UbCTalism  these  speakers'  words  too 
accurately  convey. 

Is  it  any  wonder  Americans  have  turned 
off  on  this  kind  of  liberalism?  Is  it  any 
wonder  a  msgaalne  such  as  PubUe  OptnUm. 
one  of  the  benchmark  ideological  mf«<w^ 
of  reasonable  conservatism  in  our  times, 
just  came  out  with  Its  front  page  artlde, 
"What's  So  Bad  About  Feeling  Good?" 

There  Is  need  for  a  new  liberalism.  The 
new  cmservatism  suffers  from  its  pallid 
lack  of  fwmpassion. 

Sociologist  William  «rtlnf^4fT  began  to 
define  what  a  new  liberalism  could  be  at  the 
conference  when  he  said:  "Nobody  argues 
that  all  our  principles  of  social  and  econom- 
ic justice  are  wrong.  The  problem  Is  that 
they  have  been  linked  to  liig  government 
The  question  is  how  to  promote  them  with- 
out always  linking  them  to  big  govon- 
ment." 

The  other  problem  is  how  to  promote 
these  principles  without  UnVity  them  to  the 
sloughs  of  cloying  guflt  That  is  a  questlan 
that  nobody,  unfortunate,  brought  up.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  SCRIPT- 
WRITING  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OP  ALABAIIA 
TK  THX  HOVSI  Or  BXPRBSEHTATrVXS 

Thunday,  June  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  FUPPO.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram was  started  37  years  ago  with  the 
endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
IMucation  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Simday  School  Prlndpals. 
Sponsorship  was  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters, 
Electronic  Industries  Association,  and 
State  Aaaodatian  of  Broadcasters. 

Starting  in  1958-59.  the  program  was 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  the 
broadcasters  still  serving  as  sponsors. 
In  1961-62.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  assumed  sole  sponsorship  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  winning  script  for  the  State  of 
Alabama  was  written  by  Jeffrey  J. 
Tennessen.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Tenneasen  of  Florence,  AL.  Jeff 
Is  a  Junior  at  Bradshaw  High  SchooL 
An  outstanding  musician,  he  has  been 
an  all-State  band  member  for  3  years, 
sophomore  bandsman  award  winner, 
and  recipient  of  a  superior  rating  in 
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original  oratory  district  competition  in 
Alabama. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Jeffery  J. 
Tenneasen  on  his  thoughtful,  and  in- 
sightful script,  and  I  ask  that  his  win- 
ning composition  be  reprinted  here. 

The  composition  follows: 

Mt  Plxdcx  to  Ambuca 

A  light  appeared  brightly  In  the  wilder- 
ness, and  that  light  was  the  fire  of  freedom: 
and  It  was  fanned,  and  it  grew,  and  It  shed 
Its  brilUanoe  upon  all  the  wortd:  and  all  peo- 
ples were  wanned  by  its  influence. 

The  fire  was  ignited  in  1775.  The  tinder 
was  a  small  group  of  men  known  as  radicals. 
The  heat.  IronlcaUy.  was  furnished  by  the 
tyrannical  King  Oeorge  m  of  England,  the 
sworn  enemy  of  these  men.  The  fuel  has 
been  you.  and  I.  and  all  Americans.  We  have 
kept  the  fire  going  by  continually  feeding  it 
our  patriotism  and  devotion.  And  so  these 
men.  under  this  heat,  and  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  fuel,  have  burst  into  a  flame 
which  has  enlightened  every  comer  of  the 
earth. 

The  flame  did  not  spread  swiftly,  but 
gradtially.  it  began  to  bum  brighter.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  paved  the  way 
for  other  natl<H>s  to  look  and  think  of  them- 
selves increasingly  as  free  people  with  cer- 
tain intrinsic  rights.  And  the  fire  grew 
slowly  higher.  The  newly  founded  United 
States  of  America  erected  a  government 
never  before  seen.  One  not  only  for  the 
people,  but  of  them  and  by  them.  And  the 
fire  spread.  Ten  basic  freedoms  guaranteed 
to  every  citizen  were  outlined  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  And  the  fire  grew  higher  still.  As 
time  passed,  the  fire  has  grown  higher  and 
higher,  but  there  is  stiU  so  much  more  to  be 
done. 

One  must  wonder  what  could  possible 
have  motivated  the  great  leaders  of  our 
oountry's  infancy  to  endure  the  hardships 
which  they  did  endure  to  bring  that  fire  to 
its  current  high  peak.  They  would  gladly 
have  given  everything  they  possessed,  and 
so  often  they  did— including  sometimes  even 
their  lives.  They  risked  all  for  a  cause  which 
might  have  seemed  hopeless. 

Now  I  ask  you  this:  Can  any  American 
truly  give  less?  You  ask  me  what  my  pledge 
to  America  Is?  I  tell  you  that  to  my  country. 
I  pledge  my  body— every  limb— my  life  and 
all  my  posMsslons.  indeed  my  very  soul!  No 
man  may  do  more  than  die  for  his  country 
and  none  may  do  leas  than  refuse  to  fight 
font. 

When  I  was  growing  up.  if  I  felt  a  slight 
twinge  in  my  belly,  that  was  "hunger".  A 
cold  was  a  "disease".  For  many  years,  I 
didn't  know  the  words  proverty,  destitution. 
or  famine.  And.  in  a  sense.  I  still  don't  know 
them.  And  yet.  we  are  tempted  to  take  all  of 
this  for  granted.  We  simply  do  not  realize 
what  a  truly  wondrous  privUege  it  is  to  be 
Uving  in  the  United  States  today. 

You  know,  when  a  nation  has  attained  a 
certain  level  of  existence,  it  is  only  human 
nature  for  it  to  desire  the  next  better  thing, 
or  the  next  step  up.  But  let  us  not  allow  this 
upward  mobility  to  cloud  the  reality  of  what 
a  truly  wonderful  nation  we  live  in.  Never 
have  a  people  known  a  more  relaxed  and 
free  life. 

So  let  apathetics  and  the  pessimists  say 
that  our  country  is  growing  weaker.  Orant- 
ed.  ours  Is  not  a  perfect  existence,  but  has 
there  ever  been  a  case  where  a  free  man  de- 
fected to  tyranny?  Has  there  ever  been  a 
country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  whose 
people  has  more  reason  to  look  with  pride 
upon  their  flag?  I  say  to  you  no.  and  I  doubt 
that  there  ever  shall  be. 
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To  Jfstify  my  pledge  to  my  country,  all  I 
have  t#  do  la  exercise  the  freedoms  which  I 
have  b^n  given.  When  I  am  able  to  wonhlp 
as  I  pltase.  or  read  of  current  happenings  in 
newspapers  and  magaainea  without  fear  of 
govemtnent  censorship,  my  faith  Is 
strengthened.  When  I  can  be  assured  of  my 
right  to  criticise  our  leaders,  or  even  vote 
them  4ut  of  office  if  they  prove  unreliable 
or  unakale  to  successfully  run  our  country,  I 
feel  mf  pledge  Justified.  And  let  me  empha- 
size the  words  "our  country",  for  these 
rights  do  not  apply  merely  to  the  wealthy 
and  ponrerf ul,  but  to  all.  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest. 

These  rights  provide  freedom  to  gather 
for  common  purpose,  to  voice  opinions  with- 
out fe4r  of  government  retaliation,  and  as- 
surances of  our  rights  to  Judgment  by  our 
peers,  it  is  the  greatest  tribute  to  ova  form 
of  government  that,  in  over  two  hundred 
years,  it  has  not  changed  appreciably:  and 
the  dt^ens  themselves  have  dictated  this! 

To  o^  generation  and  those  to  come  must 
soon  all  the  duties  of  our  heritage.  We 
must  lise  to  the  occasion  lest  our  steps 
falter  And  the  fire  grow  cooler.  What  must 
we  pledge  to  America?  In  the  words  of 
Thom^  Jefferson: 

'"Wiai  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divifie  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor".* 


AID  jrO  NICARAOUAN  CONTRAS 
A  liEGrnBiATE  U.S.  SIGNAL 


r 


ION.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 


IH  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSENTATIVSS 

Thuraday,  June  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  I  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aid 
to  thelNlcaraguan  Contras  is  a  contro- 
versial issue  that  we  have  dealt  with  as 
a  body  for  some  time.  The  proper  role 
for  the  United  States  to  take  in  the 
Nlcaraguan  conflict  has  caused  consid- 
erabletdebate  on  the  House  floor  and 
across  the  Nation.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  following 
Omahk  World  Herald  editorial  dealing 
with  t|iis  U.S.  support. 

(Frond  the  Omaha  World-Herald.  June  18, 
,  1988) 

Aid  t^  NicAKAonsx  ComxAS  a  lAoimtATK 

VA.  SlOHAL 

Congress'  decision  to  help  finance  the 
contra  rebels  in  Nicaragua  might  be  impop- 
ular  among  some  Americans  and  U.8.  critics 
in  oth*  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  iant  the 
radlcalldeparture  from  the  normal  practice 
that  s*me  supporters  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
govemiient  suneat. 

The  United  States  and  many  other  na- 
tions have  long  recognized  that  their  na- 
tional Interest  sometimes  Justifies  taking  a 
role  Ini  the  affairs  of  another  country.  The 
commiiment  to  encourage  democratic  gov- 
ernments has  been  one  of  the  main  thrusts 
of  U.S.  ipoUcy  since  World  War  n. 

Even  as  the  debate  over  aiding  the  contras 
goes  on.  Congress  Is  under  pressure  to  do 
more  for  rebels  who  are  fighting  the  Soviet 
puppet  government  in  Afghanistan  and 
those  Apposing  the  Vietnamese  occupation 
government  in  Cambodia.  Some  of  the  same 
people  who  call  the  contra  aid  program  im- 
moral on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  mday 
spend  the  rest  of  the  week  demanding  that 
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help  bring  down  the  gov- 
ith  Africa. 

more  aid  for  the  Afghan 
rebels  might  say  that  UJB.  aid 
the  Soviet  puppet  gov- 
ghanlstan  and  the  Vietnam- 
ese oceupatian  government  of  Cambodia  are 
V&  opponents  of  the  South  African 
say.  with  little  chance  of  being 
that  apartheid  is  an  abomina- 


regimecoul( 
contradi< 
tion. 
But 
other  Ni< 
Catholic 


IClskito  Indians  and  many 
including  the  Roman 
ibishop  of  Managua-could  tes- 
tify, it  is  laughable  to  imply  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  champions  of  human  tights. 

Isolationists  have  an  almost  infinite  ca- 
pacity for  uoasing  over  Nicaragua's  rela- 
tionship wioi  Moscow  and  Havana.  They 
scoff  at  the  )>os8il>0ity  that  Nicaragua  could 
one  day  Join  Cuba  as  a  base  for  Soviet  mis- 
siles and  bombers.  They  excuse  Nlcaraguan 
President  Daniel  Ortega's  overtures  to  the 
Soviets  by  Charging  that  U.S.  actions  are 
forcing  Nicaragua  into  the  Soviet  camp. 

The  char^  is  false.  The  h«»»hit'M^t 
found  their  way  to  Moscow  quite  ind^>end- 
ently.  They;  did  so  while  accepting  more 
than  8100  lUmon  in  U.S.  aid  in  the  first 
four  years  after  their  successful  1979  revolu- 
tion. I 

Ortega  an4  his  defenders  didn't  read  their 
history  carefully  If  they  believed  it  was  pos- 
sible to  continue  receiving  UJB.  aid  and,  at 
the  same  time,  export  revolution  in  Central 
America.  TUey  are  deluding  themselves  if 
they  believ^  that  the  leadership  of  the 
United  Stat^  could  afford  to  overlook  even 
the  posaibiluy  of  an  increased  Soviet  mili- 
tary and  espionage  presence  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere., 

Diplomatic  efforts— including  direct  talks 
with  Ortegafs  government,  with  which  the 
United  States  continues  to  maintain  rela- 
tions—apparently haven't  been  adequate  to 
convince  Nicaragua  of  the  depth  of  U.S. 
concerns.  Providing  non-military  aid  to  the 
contras  is  ai  legitimate  way  of  expres^ng 
those  conceriis  more  strongly.* 


parental  kidnapino 
[legislation 


HON.  MAJOR  R.  OWENS 

or  nw  TOBX 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESEMTATIVES 

Thursday ,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  GW^NS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introdnclng  legislation  aimed  at 
Iiarental  Kidnaping.  I,  like  virtually 
every  other  Member  of  this  body,  have 
heard  that  this  is  a  problem.  Several 
weeks  ago,]  however,  I  could  both  see 
and  hear  the  grief  and  anguish  of  two 
mothers  from  my  district  who  had 
their  children  stolen.  In  one  case,  the 
child  was  returned  after  a  custody 
hearing  in  Washington  State  in  which 
the  father[s  criminal  record,  current 
probation  status,  and  the  physical 
abuse  of  the  child  were  exposed. 

In  the  second  case,  a  more  affluent 
father  refused  to  return  the  child 
after  a  sch  eduled  visit.  The  child  was 
brought  btck  to  Brooklyn  by  the 
mother.  A  ter  a  brief  period  of  time 
another  h<aring  date  was  set  in  New 
York.  The  father  used  this  opportuni- 
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ty  to  snatch  the  chOd  again.  Although 
this  violation  of  a  New  York  custody 
order  is  proscribed  by  law.  the  courts 
and  the  local  prosecutor  have  not 
acted  to  stop  or  punish  the  father's  be- 
havior. 

We  like  to  think  that  we  use  the 
standard  of  a  child's  best  interests  in 
determining  matters  of  custody. 
Indeed,  many  fine  and  concerned 
Judges  try  to  find  the  best  solution 
which  will  best  serve  the  needs  of  the 
children  involved.  However,  when  a 
parent  snatches  a  child  the  most  Just 
resolution  may  be  meaningless.  In 
short,  he  who  has  the  resources  and 
the  will  can  ignore  custody  orders  and 
disrupt  the  lives  of  children.  Given  the 
disparity  between  the  incomes  of  men 
and  women  in  this  country,  the  practi- 
cal result  is  that  mothers  can  lose 
their  children  and  be  left  with  no  re- 
source other  than  civil  remedies  which 
are  very  expensive  to  pursue. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  would  remove  the  parental  ex- 
emption from  the  existing  Federal  kid- 
naping statute.  I  regret  that  some  sort 
of  Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  parental  kidnap- 
ing, but  the  harsh  reality  is  that  chil- 
dren are  frequently  missing  as  a  result 
of  being  snatched  by  the  noncustodial 
parent  and  the  States  have  not  acted 
to  vigorously  enforce  their  own  custo- 
dy orders.* 


UJS.  FnmS  LOSING  OUT  ON 
DEFEarSE  CONTRACTING 


HON.  JOE  KOLTER 

or  mmsTLVAmA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPBBSEirTATrVES 

ThUTSday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  KOLTESl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  small  American  firms  are  losing 
out  on  defense  contracting  opportuni- 
ties at  the  hands  of  foreign  businesses. 

During  fiscal  year  1986.  we  will  be 
spending  upwards  of  $216  billion  on 
national  defense,  and  since  1981,  we 
have  spent  about  $1  trillion  toward 
the  national  defense.  I  am  dismayed 
that  more  small  businesses  have  not 
had  the  opportimity  to  compete  for 
their  fair  share.  Small,  qualified,  do- 
mestic firms  have  often  lost  contract- 
ing opportimities  because  of  our  policy 
of  rewarding  allies  who  make  major 
weapons  systems  purchases.  As  an  ex- 
ample. I  am  aware  of  at  least  one 
small  business  located  in  a  very  eco- 
nomically depressed  area  of  my  dis- 
tinct that  can  compete  with  foreign  in- 
dustrial machinery  makers.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  company  has  lost  out  on 
defense  contract  opportunities  because 
we  have  decided  to  acknowledge  firms 
located  in  countries  that  have  made 
large  military  equipment  purchases. 

This  firm  is  competitive,  but  it  lost 
out  for  foreign  policy  reasons.  While  I 
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do  not  oppose  foreign  competition  for 
defense  contracts  entirely,  it  must  be 
done  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  the  accounts  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  defense 
procurement,  it  seems  ironic  to  me 
that  small,  competitive  businesses 
here  in  the  United  States  must  suffer 
and  lose  out,  when  lnst,ead,  they  could 
be  making  a  valuable  and  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  Nation's  defense.* 


A  FILM  ABOUT  A  FILM 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  nmnTLVAiiiA 
n  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  20,  1985 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
debate  has  taken  place  over  the  13- 
part  series  "Vietnam:  A  Television  His- 
tory." Now  "Television's  Vietnam,  the 
Real  Story,"  a  1-hour  rebuttal  to  the 
PBS  series  done  by  media  watchdog. 
Accuracy  in  Media  is  about  to  be 
shown  across  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  June  14,  1985, 
enUUed  "A  Film  About  a  Film."  The 
article  gives  Interesting  insights  into 
the  way  PBS  made  the  "Television 
History"  and  into  the  making  of  this 
rebuttaL 

A  Fnj(  About  a  Fnjt 
(By  Martha  Bayles) 

If  you  are  offended  by  a  print  medium, 
you  can  write  a  letter,  submit  an  op-ed  arti- 
cle, or  take  out  an  ad— three  alternatives 
that  offer  the  satisfaction  of  appearing  in 
print  yourself. 

It's  difficult  with  television.  You  can 
picket  the  local  station,  appeal  to  the  Feder- 
al Communications  Commission,  or— if  a 
broadcaster  decides  you're  a  responsible 
spokesman  on  a  controversial  issue  of  public 
importance— you  can  appear  on  the  alr 
youiaelf.  (I  am  leaving  aside  cases  where  the 
offense  Is  libelous.)  Of  these  three  options, 
the  last  may  aeon  most  satiafylng,  except 
that  on  television  most  of  us  are  about  as  ef- 
fective as  "Floyd  Turbo,"  Johnny  Canon's 
uproarious  hick  in  a  hunting  cap  whose  ef- 
forts to  "express  an  opposing  viewpoint"  in 
an  unfamiliar  medium  only  make  him  look 
silly. 

It's  tempting,  therefore,  to  fantasise 
about  w»iriTiy  your  own  TV  show,  the  slick- 
er the  better,  to  reply  to  a  broadcaster  in  his 
own  language.  Such  was  the  Impulse  leading 
to  "Television's  Vietnam:  The  Real  Story," 
a  one-hour  film  produced  by  Accuracy  In 
Media,  the  Washington-baaed  conservative 
media  watchdog  group,  as  a  rebuttal  to  the 
1983  13-part  PBS  documentary,  "Vietnam:  A 
Television  History." 

Fueled  by  protests  from  South  Vietnam- 
ese refugees,  American  veterans'  groups  and 
scholars,  and  funded  by  AIM  contributors 
and  a  880,000  "chairman's  grant"  tram 
former  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities head  William  Bennett,  AIM  has 
not  tmly  produced  its  own  oounterdocumen- 
tary,  it  has  also  persuaded  PBS  to  air  it.  On 
Wednesday.  June  38,  PBS  will  do  what  no 
other  networit  has  done:  broadcast  an  out- 
sider's full-length  filmed  critique  of  one  of 
its  own  most  successful  programs.  The  two- 
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hour  special,  entitled  "Inside  Story:  Viet- 
nam Op-Ed."  will  air  9-11  pjn.  EDT  (times 
and  dates  may  vary). 

According  to  Peter  McOhee.  program 
manager  for  national  production  at  WOBH 
in  Boston  (the  station  that  produced  the 
Vietnam  series),  PBS  Is  right  to  "contain" 
the  "malodorous"  AIM  film  with  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  comment  and  discussion  or- 
chestrated by  the  producers  of  PBS's  ac- 
claimed media-watch  series.  "Inside  Story." 
Like  many  others  at  PBS,  Mr.  McOhee  does 
not  consider  the  AIM  program  "up  to  snuff 
as  a  broadcastable  entity."  but  given  the 
ctirrent  environment  of  attacks  on  the 
media,  he  has  come  to  agree  with  the  deci- 
sion of  Barry  Chase.  PBS  vice  president  for 
news  and  public  affairs,  that  it  is  wiser  to 
air— and  therefore  "to  aerate"— this  criti- 
cism than  to  dignify  It  with  a  rebuff. 

Ned  Schnurman  of  "Inside  Story"  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  second  hour  of  the 
special  will  Include  background  on  the 
origin  and  funding  of  both  the  PBS  and  the 
AIM  productions:  filmed  interviews  with  ex- 
perts, some  of  whom  consulted  for  both 
shows;  and  a  panel  moderated  by  law  profes- 
sor Arthur  Miller  featuring  lAwrenoe 
Lichty  (WOBH),  Reed  Irvine  (AIM),  and 
Richard  Salant  (former  head  of  CBS  News). 

Much  as  I  admire  both  AIM  and  PBS  for 
Joining  the  debate  so  forthrlghtly,  I  fear 
that  the  complications  of  this  format  will 
overwhelm  the  complications  of  what  the 
various  parties  have  to  say  about  Vietnam 
(remember  Vietnam?).  I  mean,  by  the  time 
the  panel  gets  rolling,  we  will  be  watching  a 
discussion  about  a  film  about  a  film:  and  the 
focus  will  have  undoubtedly  shifted  from 
what  America  was  doing  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  what  AIM  Is  doing  on  public  TV. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  have  no  objection 
to  media  self-analysis,  as  long  as  it's  Incisive. 
But  having  scrutinized  both  the  PBS  series 
and  the  AIM  film.  I  waaOer  whether  anyone 
will  address  the  real  problem,  which  is  that 
the  enterprise  of  making  documentary  films 
seems  to  require  taking  lilierties  with  the 
historical  materials  at  the  film  maker's  dis- 
posaL 

The  best  critique  I've  seen  of  the  PBS 
series  Is  by  a  historian— not  of  Anetnam.  but 
of  film:  Prof.  Richard  C.  RaatA  of  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Hayward.  Writing  In 
the  February  1984  Newsletter  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  Historians,  Prof. 
RaaCk  points  out  that  the  PBS  producers, 
having  assembled  a  wealth  of  footage  from 
American.  British.  French.  North  Vietnam- 
ese, Russian  and  Chinese  archival  sources, 
made  use  of  these  materials  in  ways  mis- 
leading to  even  the  sophisticated  viewer. 

For  example,  several  American  and 
French  newsreels  are  presented  with  their 
original,  blaring  sound  tracks.  As  Prof. 
Raaek  observes,  "the  political  rhetoric  of  30 
years  ago  or  so  today  sounds  naive  and 
cliche-ridden."  Propaganda  films  from  the 
North,  on  the  other  hand,  are  frequently 
dubbed  with  new  music  and  narration;  and 
although  most  of  them  are  staged  reenact- 
ments.  only  one  Is  Identified  as  such— with 
the  disclaimer  that  it  is.  nonetheless,  "true." 
Evidently  the  rest  of  communist  footage  is 
so  "true"  it  doesn't  need  the  disclaimer. 

There  is  also  the  contrast  between  what 
Prof.  Raack  calls  "the  mass  of  authentic 
materials  and  open-ended  interviews  refieet- 
ing  apparently  genuine  opinions  and  re- 
membrances" on  the  American  side  vs. 
"edited  propaganda  materials  and  carefully 
controlled  retrospectives"  on  the  North  Vi- 
etnamese side.  Thanks  to  our  American 
freedoms,  we  hear  an  American  helicopter 
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pUot  ay.  "Hey!  I  nw  you  splmtter  one  right 
In  the  back  with  a  rocketl" 

And  thanks  to  the  lack  of  freedom  under 
cooununlam.  we  hear  a  South  Vietnameae 
vOlacer  (identUled  only  be  name)  deacribe 
the  "spontaneous  revolution"  that  led  to  his 
village's  Joining  the  Vietcong.  As  he  reap- 
pears throughout  the  segment.  It  becomes 
clear  that  he  is  not  just  an  ordinary  villager 
but  a  Hanoi  functionary,  giving  the  party 
line  on  how  and  why  the  National  Ubera- 
tion  Fnmt  was  formed.  But  PBS  never  cor- 
rects our  original  impression. 

After  all  this  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the 
AIM  film,  produced  by  Peter  Rollins,  a  film 
maker  and  English  professor  at  Oklahoma 
State  University,  was  mi-mAmmit^ny  scrupu- 
lous In  Its  own  use  of  sources-including  the 
PBS  film  it  is  criticising.  But  it  isn't.  Lack- 
ing the  polish  of  the  PBS  series,  it  ntxiethe- 
less  employs  some  of  the  same  techniques, 
such  as  adding  musical  commentary  (Shos- 
takovitch's  mocking,  spiteful  "March  of  the 
Obscurantists")  to  archive  footage  of  world 
communist  leaders. 

It  also  focuses  on  the  most  biased  of  the 
PBS  segments,  while  ignoring  others  that 
present  a  more  evenhanded  view.  (Due  to  a 
diveratty  of  producers,  the  objectivity  of  the 
PBS  series  varies  markedly  from  segment  to 
segment.) 

It  may  be  Inevitable  that  the  priorities  of 
documentary  film  making  run  counter  to 
those  of  historical  scholarship,  and  that  the 
grare  will  never  serve  as  an  adequate  forum 
for  arguing  war  and  peace,  morality  and  pol- 
itics. But  since  the  language  of  film  Is  in- 
creasingly the  language  of  our  public  de- 
bates, we  had  better  try  to  leara  how  to 
speak  It  better  in  the  futiu%  by  criticizing 
the  way  we  speak  it  now.  Kudos  to  AIM  and 
PBS  for  taking  the  first  step— admitting 
that  "accuracy  in  media"  is  easier  said  than 
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UJS.  CONFERENCE  OF  BCATORS 
COBOkCENDS  CONGRESSIONAL 
ARTS  CAUCUS  AND  GENERAL 
MOTORS  FOR  SUPPORT  OF 
YOUNG  VISUAL  ARTISTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  mw  Toax 

m  TBI  HOUSE  or  sxprksxhtatives 

Thursday.  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  week's  annual 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  in  Anchorage.  AK.  the  mayors 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
which  pledged  their  support  for  "An 
Artistic  Discovery."  the  Congressionxil 
Arts  Competition  for  high  school  stu- 
dents. The  competition  has  been  spon- 
sored for  the  past  4  years  by  the  con- 
gressional arts  caucus  with  the  sup- 
port of  General  Motors  Corp.  This 
year  the  exhibition,  which  will  include 
the  winning  entries  from  230  congres- 
sional districts,  will  officially  open  on 
Wednesday.  June  26. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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RnoLfnoiiNo.  63— Snassno  tri  Nbd  to 

Sth^othkii  trk  TtACBiiio  or  thi  AxTi  a 

Omt  Natiow's  Edxtcatioiial  8«si'Bii  am 

CoiilBiisnro  Vauotts  Natiomal  Bttobts 

HI  Ain  EDucAnoM 

Whereas,  education  and  practice  In  the 
arU  fdsters  discipline,  devotion,  self-confi- 
dence and  creativity,  as  well  as  developing 
higher!  levels  of  skUl.  literacy  and  training 
necessAry  for  participation  as  dtisens;  and 

Whereas,  the  »**^*»««g  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities in  our  schools  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  children's  education;  and 

Whefeas.  the  1984  national  survey  by  Lou 
Harris  Associates.  "Americans  and  the 
Arts."  reveals  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
believe!  tliat  or  school  ehildrm  are  being  de- 
prived of  cultural  oppOTtunities;  and 

Wheteas.  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
which  jhad  been  presenting  annual  awards 
to  outstanding  arts  education  programs,  re- 
cently lannounced  cancellaticm  of  the  pro- 
gram tBcause  of  the  «<*«^nwing  quality  of  ap- 
pUcantk  and 

WhiVeas,  the  commitment  of  federal, 
state.  4nd  local  governments  to  strengthen- 
ing art^  education  must  be  increased;  and 

Whefeas,  for  the  past  four  years  the  na- 
tional high  school  art  competition,  spon- 
sored Jointly  by  the  Congreasional  Arts 
Caucus  and  General  Motors  Corporation, 
has  rmognized  and  promoted  the  outstand- 
ing artistic  creativity  of  our  nation's  youth 
and  pr#vides  an  example  of  the  federal  gov- 
emmeiit  and  the  private  sector's  commit- 
ment t*  arts  education;  and 

Wheaeas.  the  Congressional  Art  Competi- 
tion Is  a  unique  activity  which  unites  the 
businea,  educational,  and  cultural  commu- 
nities ai  celebrating  and  encouraging  the 
creative  talents  of  America's  yoimg  people. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
UJS.  Conference  of  Mayors  commends  the 
Congreasional  Arts  Caucus  and  General 
Motorw  Corporation  for  highHghMwg  our 
countrrs  commitment  to  arts  education 
throui^  the  Congreasional  Art  Competition; 
and 

Be  it  I  further  resolved  that  the  VB.  Con- 
ference! 0'  Mayors  encourages  all  levels  of 
govemaient  and  all  sectors  of  local  commu- 
niUes  i^  participate  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion injactivitles  like  the  Congressional  Art 
Competition  and  to  institute  new  programs 
or  streagthen  existing  programs  which  con- 
tribute, to  the  arUstic  education  of  our 
youth.f 
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QUAKE  STAKES  ARE  GREAT: 
THERE'S  NO  TIME  TO  WASTE 


HON*  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

I  orcALirounA 

IH  tBK  HOUSE  or  RXntSSIHTATrVKS 

niunday.  June  20, 198S 
•  Mr.jSTARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18.  19A6,  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMA]  commenced 
a  traiiilng  exerdse.  Response  86,  to  de- 
termine the  adeqtiacy  of  Federal  plans 
to  reA)ond  to  a  nuUor  catastrophic 
earthduake.  It  is.  estimated  that  the 
probability  of  there  being  such  an 
event  along  the  southern  San  Andreas 
fault  within  the  next  50  years  is  90 
percent;  the  probability  of  such  a  dis- 
aster occurring  within  the  next  30 
years  is  50  percent.  Probabilities  of 
this  happening  in  other  areas  of  the 
countis^  are  smaller  but  It  is  neverthe- 
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that  this  country  will 
catastrophic     earthquake 
at  some  time. 


The  daniage  from  such  a  tragedy 
would  be  nearly  incomprehensible. 
The  initial  hiunan  toll  would  probably 
be  8,000  dead  and  65.000  wounded. 
Property  ciunage  could  eadly  run  Into 
the  bllllonp  of  dollars.  The  secondary 
effects  cotfld  be  even  worse.  Supplies 
of  food,  water,  gas.  and  electricity 
would  be  out  off  for  an  imdetermined 
period  fo  lime.  Should  this  happen  in 
the  Northaast  in  winter,  many  people 
would  probably  starve  or  freeze  to 
death.  Gas  and  oU  leaks  would  spark 
raging  fifes  during  a  CaUfomla 
summer,  ^d  water  leaks  and  dam 
burstings  would  cause  terrible  flooding 
wherever  they  occurred.  Transporta- 
tion and  communications  would  be  se- 
riously didrupted,  hampering  search 
and  rescu^  efforts,  i^ollce.  fire,  and 
hospital  overations.  and  coordination 
of  relief  projects.  The  breakdown  of 
sewage  and  waste  treatment  systems 
would  contribute  to  a  public  health 
crisis.  FEMA  estimates  that  the  rescue 
and  cleaniQ)  effort  would  cost  billions 
of  dollars  more. 

Mr.  Speajker,  I  commend  FEMA  for 
their  concerted  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  inevitable  problem  and  would  like 
to  suggest  {a  way  that  we  could  help 
them  by  reducing  the  damage  that  a 
major  earibquake  would  cause,  thus 
facilltatind  their  rescue  efforts.  The 
extent  of  eputhquake  damage  is  deter- 
mined by  two  factors:  the  severity  of 
the  Earth'f  shaking  and  the  potential 
damage  ca^ised  by  given  amounts  of 
shaking,  while  we  can't  affect  the  lo- 
cation or  severity  of  an  earthquake,  we 
can  reduce  the  damage  by  fortifying 
vulnerable  areas  against  an  earth- 
quake's destructive  power. 

A  bill  I  kitroduced  on  February  19, 
1985.  HJl.j  1144.  would  esUblish  and 
fund  an  earthquake  engineering  re- 
search center  to  engage  in  research 
and  testing  in  seismic  engineering  to 
develop  more  effective  earthquake-re- 
sistant structures.  The  cost  of  this 
center  wo4ld  be  relatively  low  and 
could  be  fanded  entirely  by  a  tempo- 
rary excisejtax  on  items  common  to  all 
large  buildings— passenger  escalators 
and  elevators.  Certainly,  compared  to 
the  human  and  physical  costs  cited 
above,  the,  center  would  be  inexpen- 
sive. I 

Mr.  SpefLker,  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  is  being  spent,  and  rightly  so. 
on  efforts;  to  reduce  the  suffering 
caused  by  a  catastrophic  earthquake. 
If  we're  going  to  expend  such  energy 
to  clean  iq)  after  an  earthquake,  it 
would  be  Worth  our  while  to  devote 
some  effort  to  reducing  the  terrible  ef- 
fects of  this  inevitable  event.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  help  make  FEMA's 
Job  more  manageable  and  to  minimize 
the  potential  for  human  suffering  by 
supporting  HJR.  1144.* 
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THE  "JUSTICE"  DEPARTBCENT 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR 

OP  KZHTDCKT 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPaESEMTATTVBS 

Thunday,  June  20, 1985 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  beramlng 
aware  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  politically  conscious, 
politically  active  agency  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

The  Justice  Department  is  mounting 
a  determined  defense  of  its  decision 
not  to  prosecute  individuals  in  E.F. 
Button  4c  Co's  bank  fraud,  check- 
kiting  case  in  the  face  of  persistent 
criticism  that  flares  almost  daily  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Justice  Department  officials  have 
said  in  interviews  that  officials  were 
not  prosecuted  in  the  E.F.  Button 
check-kiting  case  because  of  a  need  to 
avert  a  threat  to  the  banking  system,  a 
lack  of  evidence  against  top  manage- 
ment, and  a  risk  of  losing  a  Jury  trial 
on  highly  technical  charges  of  the 
scheme. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the 
agreement  not  to  try  to  send  individ- 
uais  from  E.F.  Button  to  Jail  was  a 
"travesty"  and  an  "incredibly  negli- 
gent, political  Judgment." 

The  following  appeared  in  the  May 
16.  1986.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  one  of  several  reasons  given 
by  the  Justice  Department  in  defense 
of  its  decision  not  to  prosecute  RF. 
Button  officials:  "The  individuals 
whom  the  prosecutors  had  enough  evi- 
dence to  indict  were  midlevel  execu- 
tives who  had  not  profited  directly 
and  could  say  they  were  acting  within 
the  law." 

However,  at  yesterday's  hearing  of  a 
Bouse  Judiciary  Subcommittee. 
Robert  M.  Fomon.  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  E.F.  Button 
Group.  Inc..  acknowledged  the  over- 
draft and  float— check-kiting— politics 
were  "stupid  and  clearly  improper 
banking  activities."  Mr.  Fomon  also 
testified  there  was  "tremendous  per- 
formance competition"  among  region- 
al managers  of  E.F.  Button— across 
the  country,  "so  they  pushed  to  excess 
to  devise  interest  schemes." 

Mr.  Fomon  said  yesterday  that  bo- 
nuses were  awarded  to  high-perform- 
ance regional  branch  managers. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Fomon's  testimony  of 
yesterday,  it  is  questionable  how  the 
Justice  Department  would  not  charac- 
terize these  bonuses  as  "direct  profits" 
to  midlevel  executives. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the 
Washington  woman  recently  prosecut- 
ed, convicted  and  Jailed  by  the  Justice 
Department  for  shoplifting  merchan- 
dise valued  at  $200.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  woman  had  profited 
directly  from  her  acts. 

Those  of  us  who  know  how  political- 
ly active  and  politically  conscious  the 
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Justice  Department  is,  of  course,  are 
not  surprised  that  such  a  subtle  dis- 
tinction was  drawn  and  turned  into 
one  of  the  excuses  in  this  check-kiting 
scheme. 

Count  on  the  fact  it  was  politics  as 
ustial  at  the  Justice  Department  when 
the  decision  was  made  not  to  indict 
any  individuals  at  EJ*.  Button  8e  Co., 
even  though  it  pleaded  guilty  to  2,000 
counts  of  maU  and  wire  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  a  $4.36  billion  scheme  to 
intentionally  write  checks  in  excess  of 
deposits  it  had  in  some  400  l>anks 
across  America.* 


ITALY'S  SUPPOSED  FRAGILITY 


HON.  DOUG  BEREUTER 


or 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPSESEHTATIVES 
Thunday.  June  20,  1985 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Italy 
is  often  referred  to  in  news  articles  in 
a  tone  of  amusement.  The  innumera- 
ble rise  and  falls  of  Italian  Govern- 
ments, the  backroom  coalition  politics 
and  the  tenuousness  of  any  coalition 
in  Rome  has  long  been  reported  by 
correspondents  with  bemused  expres- 
sions. 

But,  notwithstanding  aU  the  govern- 
ments and  all  the  changes.  Italy  has 
been  among  the  most  stable  and  loyal 
of  our  allies.  It  is  indeed,  a  lesson  in 
international  relations  that  although 
the  faces  of  the  leaders  may  change, 
the  democratic  spirit  of  a  freedom 
loving  nation  such  as  It^  remains  un- 
wavering. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Bettino  Craxi.  Italy's  long  Atlan- 
tlcist  foreign  policy  has  become  more 
assertive.  The  government  sent  peace- 
keeping troops  to  Lebanon  and  sup- 
l>orted  the  stationing  of  missiles  on 
Italian  territory.  Now,  Prime  Minister 
Craxl  is  going  after  the  double  digit  in- 
flation that  besieges  his  economy.  In 
doing  so,  he  has  won  a  difficult  politi- 
cal battle  against  the  Communist 
Party. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  Omaha 
World  Berald,  a  Midlands  newspaper, 
published  a  very  thoughtful  and  inci- 
sive editorial  on  Italy  which  did  not 
have  that  bemused  character  to  it.  I 
commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

[From  the  Omaha  World  Herald.  June  11, 

1986] 

Italy  Funs  Soia  Stabujtt 

Italy,  long  known  for  Its  revolving-door 
governments,  has  achieved  stability  under 
the  leadership  of  Socialist  Prime  Minister 
Bettino  CraxL 

Recent  Italian  elections  showed  slgnifl- 
cant  gains  for  the  five-party  coalition 
headed  by  CraxL  The  big  loser  in  the  week- 
end elections  was  the  Communist  Party. 

In  earlier  elections  for  regional  and  local 
governments,  the  Communists  got  30  per- 
cent of  the  vote,  down  from  the  34  percent 
they  received  In  last  year's  elections  for  the 
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European  Parliament.  The  Christian  Demo- 
crats, part  of  Craxi's  coalition,  regained 
their  status  as  Italy's  largest  party,  attract- 
ing 35  percent  of  the  vote  compared  with  33 
percent  in  the  19M  European  elecUons. 

Craxi's  Socialists  also  improved  their  per- 
formance, getting  13  percent  of  the  vote  to 
the  May  elections  compared  with  11  percent 
last  year. 

The  resulu  have  been  Interpreted  as  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  Craxi.  who  in  Augvst 
1983  became  Italy's  tint  non-Christian 
Democrat  prime  minister  since  World  War 
n.  Althou^  a  Socialist.  Cnud  lias  generally 
followed  a  moderate  political  course.  His 
main  goals  have  been  to  qnir  Italy's  econo- 
my, and  lower  the  country's  double-digit  In- 
flation. 

The  Communists,  once  allies  of  the  Social- 
ists, have  branded  Craxl  a  traitor  to  the 
working  class  for  his  austerity  program, 
which  included  reductions  in  Italy's  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increases  for  workers' 
wages.  But  voters  Sunday  rejected  a  Com- 
munist plan  to  tie  wages  to  the  cost  of 
Uvlng. 

Craxi  has  been  a  supporter  of  NATO.  He 
has  backed  the  deployment  of  medium- 
range  cruise  and  Pershing  3  missiles  in  Italy 
to  counter  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

With  numerous  parties  and  ccmfUcting 
ideologies.  Italian  politics  Is  susceptible  to 
fragmentation.  Crajd.  however,  seems  to  be 
holding  things  together.  The  Communist  In- 
fluence has  been  reduced.  The  governing  co- 
alition enjoys  wide  public  support. 

As  a  result,  Italians  should  have  greater 
confidence  that  the  government  In  power 
when  they  wake  up  in  the  morning  will  stUl 
be  there  at  night  m 


COUNTERTERRORISM  AND 
PUBUC  OPINION 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

or  mw  jsasrr 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  BEPRESXRTATtVES 

Tliunday.  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  COUUTKK.  Mr.  SpeaksT,  67 
years  ago  Bolshevik  troops  occupied  a 
British  Embassy  in  Russia  and  mur- 
dered Ciu>tain  Cromie.  the  British 
naval  liaison.  Winston  Churchill  de- 
clared the  crime  to  be  at  odds  with 
every  recognized  principle  of  morals 
and  diplomacy,  and  said  that  the  exer- 
tions a  government  is  prepared  to 
make  in  defense  of  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens abroad  is  one  of  the  marlts  of  a 
nation's  greatness. 

That  principle  comes  to  mind  now. 
as  this  Nation  is  faced  with  men  who 
have  tied  up.  beaten  and  shot  PO 
Robert  Stethem.  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
who  stiU  hold  many  others  in  terror- 
ized captivity. 

We  cannot  know,  of  course.  Just 
what  actions— political  or  military— 
the  administration  is  taking  at  this 
moment  to  address  this  very  compli- 
cated situation.  That  is  as  it  must  be;  a 
military  response,  especially,  would 
have  to  be  a  secret  response,  or  it  rlslts 
a  disastrous  end.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  what  we  think  and  feel  does  not 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  the  situation 
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might  become  a  test  case  of  our  opin- 
ion of  a  controversial  principle  that 
the  President,  Secretary  of  State 
ShultB,  and  National  Security  Adviser 
McFarlane  have  been  enunciating  over 
the  last  year.  It  is  that  terrorism  must 
be  combated,  not  accepted,  and  that  to 
do  so  we  wlU  be  required  in  some  cases 
to  use  preemptive  strikes,  punitive  re- 
taliation, or  other  means  which  go  to 
terrorism's  sources. 

Formally,  this  is  already  American 
policy.  It  was  set  out  in  National  Secu- 
rity Decision  Directive  138  in  April  of 
last  year.  But  the  administration  has 
apparently  been  reluctant  to  employ 
it.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  way 
in  which  some  Americans  recoil  from 
any  suggestion  of  covert  operations 
that  might  end  in  bloodshed,  even  if 
the  blood  belongs  to  known  killers. 
Other  Americans  recoUed  when  news 
stories  indicated  the  existence  of  a 
nascent  CIA  program  to  train  Leba- 
nese counterterrorist  forces. 

The  present  crisis  may  therefore 
prove  less  a  test  of  the  administration, 
which  can  be  presumed  to  be  doing  all 
in  its  power,  than  a  test  of  the  broader 
American  will  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility for  what  is  done.  If  the  choice  is 
to  use  force,  whether  soon  or  much 
later,  whether  overtly  or  covertly,  and 
if  Americans  refuse  to  accept  its  use, 
then  this  country  will  be  required  to 
continue  enduring  terrorism  rather 
than  combating  it. 

Most  of  us  are  united  now:  moral  in- 
dignation can  be  a  cohesive  force.  But 
we  must  look  ahead.  What  if  the 
present  situation  is  unresolvable,  and 
the  hostages,  already  dispersed  in 
Beirut,  cannot  be  recaptured?  Will  we 
be  as  united,  a  month  or  3  months 
from  now  if  a  U.8.  covert  operation 
captures  or  kills  a  hijacker  or  a  Shl'ite 
political  leader  responsible  for  this  or 
some  other  recent  terrorist  strike? 
Will  we  support  a  bombing  of  known 
Shl'ite  strongholds  in  Lebanon,  or 
even  in  Syria  or  Iran?  Or  will  we  by 
then  have  become  complacent— com- 
placent and  resettled  into  that  vague 
and  senseless  opinion  that  counterter- 
rorism  is  itself  the  moral  equivalent  of 
terrorism? 

America  is  the  direct  victim  of  40 
percent  of  international  terrorist  at- 
tacks. The  problem  with  American  re- 
taliation is  not  that  it  wotild  make  us 
barbaric.  The  problem  is  that  if  we  do 
not  retaliate  we  remain  impotent  in 
the  face  of  barbarism.  And  we  certain- 
ly have  no  right  to  expect  any  other 
government  to  do  for  us  what  we  will 
not  do  for  ourselves.* 
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I  BROWNE  JUNIOR  mOH 

Receives  recoonttion 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THK  DISTRICT  OF  COLUmiA 
THX  HOUSX  or  RKPRXSXirTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  20, 1985 


•  BCA  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  has  re- 
lease^ the  list  of  secondary  schools 
cited  imder  the  Secondary  School  Rec- 
ognition Program. 

The  only  secondary  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  cited  under  this 
proglam  is  Browne  Junior  High 
Schopl,  located  at  26th  and  Benning 
NE.  Under  the  leadership  of  Ms. 
lerite  Pettigrew,  the  principal, 
Browbe  Junior  High  School  has  made 
great)  strides  toward  educational  excel- 
lence^ 

BSr^  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Ms.  Pet- 
tigreir  and  Dr.  Floretta  D.  McKenzie, 
superintendent  of  schools,  for  this 
achievement.  This  award  is  another 
exanlple  of  the  resurgence  of  public 
school  education  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Nation.* 


h6n. 

IMTH 

•  Mio 


ONAL  ICE  CREAM  MONTH 
AND  DAT 


THOMAS  P.  O^^EILL,  JR. 

OP  1US8ACHU8RT8 
TBI  HOUSS  OF  RXPRXSKRTATrVBS 


TTiursday.  June  20, 1985 

•'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  tto  bring  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  a  matter  that  should  appeal  to  both 
sides  jof  the  aisle.  The  subject  of  which 
I  spe^  does  not  pertain  to  the  nation- 
al deficit  nor  tax  simplification,  but 
rather  to  the  greatest  American  des- 
sert, ice  cream. 

As  ;you  may  already  be  aware.  Con- 
gress) designated  the  month  of  July  as 
"National  Ice  Cream  Month."  and  spe- 
cificauy  July  14.  as  "National  Ice 
Cream  Day."  For  this  reason.  I  call 
upon  the  Members  of  this  body  to  do 
whatever  they  deem  appropriate  to 
celevate  this  all-American  treat.  The 
Inteyiational  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
facturers  are  providing  Capitol 
HOI  ^th  an  ice  cream  party  on  Thurs- 
day, June  20,  198S,  from  4  to  7  pjn.,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Russell  Senate 
Building. 

I  a|n  a  self -proclaimed  ice  cream  con- 
nois«eur  and  have  never  tried  to  con- 
ceal I  my  passion  for  this  delectable 
frozen  dish.  Although  my  love  for  ice 
cream  knows  no  bounds,  a  more  impor- 
tantif act  is  that  it  is  the  U.S.  favorite 
dessert.  According  to  the  most  recent 
data  available,  a  record  high  1.29  bil- 
lion gallons  of  ice  cream  and  related 
products  were  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, thus  making  ice  cream  an  $8  bU- 
lion  Industry. 

It  prides  me  to  say  that  my  home 
Statf .  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  is  1  of  the  top  10  ice  cream 
producing  States  in  the  Nation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  New  England  has  the 
highest  per  capita  consumption  of  ice 
cream  in  >any  region  in  the  country. 
Coincidenially,  Boston,  MA  is  the 
home  of  several  ice  cream  manufactur- 
ing firms  pmd  many  would  argue  that 
Boston-made  ice  cream  is  the  best  in 
New  England;  maybe  on  the  east  coast: 
perhaps  in  all  the  United  States;  and 
quite  po8s|bly  the  world. 

The  question  concerning  who  makes 
the  best  ice  cream  of  course  is  rather 
trivial,  however,  we  do  have  the 
month  of  July  and  in  particular,  July 
14,  to  pay  tribute  to  epitome  of  the 
dessert  wdrld. 

Ice  cream  is  one  of  America's  all 
time  favofite  treats.  So  let  us  honor 
this  froze^i  dessert  and  the  industry 
that  supplies  our  ludates,  with  an  ap- 
propriate I  acknowledgment  if  not  on 
July  14,  I'National  Ice  Cream  Day," 
maybe  sometime  during  July,  "Nation- 
al Ice  Cream  Month."* 


PERGONAL  EXPLANA'nON 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

oppLoanM 

nf  TEB  BOUSK  OF  RZPRCSEHTATIVES 

Thuraday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Bfr.  LE  WIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thurs<lay,  Jime  20.  due  to  official 
business.  I  was  unavoidably  absent 
during  nfllcall  No.  174.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  {would  have  voted  "nay."« 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARDATH  DANFORD 


m\.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  iHOirSE  OF  RCPRSSXirrATIVSS 

iurtday,  June  20,  1985 


•  Bis.  KAFTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Ardath  Etanford  retires  this  week  as 
director  df  the  Toledo-Lucas  County 
Public  Library  system  after  33  years  of 
dedicated]  service  to  the  public.  As  li- 
brary director,  Miss  Danf ord  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  our  community's 
efforts  to  develop  a  first-class  library 
service.  Ae  a  result  of  Miss  Danford's 
strong  leadership  and  management 
skills,  hev  tenure  has  seen  two  new  li- 
brary bn^ches  opended.  and  another 
on  the  way,  expansions  of  existing 
branchesj  increased  collections  of 
print  and  nonprint  materials,  and  an 
important  movement  toward  comput- 
erization.' Because  of  these  break- 
throughsj  library  usage  in  our  commu- 
nity has  set  new  records  during  the 
IDast  decade.  In  each  of  the  past  2 
years  alone,  more  than  4  million  items 
have  beoi  borrowed  by  library  pa- 
trons.     I 

Miss  Danford  has  been  an  active 
member  of  many  professional  and 
community       service       organizations 
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during  her  career.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  saluting  a  profes- 
sional committed  to  public  education 
through  our  Nation's  library  system— 
a  woman  who  has  served  my  district 
with  such  great  distinction.* 


OUTSTANDING  EDUCATOR. 
ARNOLD  W.  VIEBROCK 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OPIOSSOUU 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  recog- 
nize a  truly  outstanding  educator  from 
my  hometown  of  Lexington  who  is  re- 
tiring after  29  years  of  service  to  the 
young  people  of  our  commimity. 

Arnold  W.  Viebrock  is  stepping  down 
as  principal  of  Lexington  Middle 
School  at  the  end  of  Jime,  thus  ending 
the  longest  teniu%  of  any  principal  in 
the  school  district.  He  has  contributed 
his  time,  efforts,  and  energy  into  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  many 
of  his  programs  have  become  conven- 
tions of  the  school  system. 

As  a  principal.  Mr.  Viebrock  has 
built  some  impressive  credentials.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Missouri  State 
Teachers  Association;  Missouri  Asso- 
ciation of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals; National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals;  Central  District 
Principal  Association;  and  a  charter 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  an  edu- 
cational fraternity. 

Out  of  all  of  his  distinguished  ac- 
complishments. I  feel  confident  to  say 
that  what  means  the  most  to  this  prin- 
cipal is  the  satisfaction  of  watching 
his  students  grow,  mature,  and  gradu- 
ate. By  setting  a  good  example,  show- 
ing pride  and  care  in  his  work,  Arnold 
Viebrock  demonstrates  what  a  princi- 
pal should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues wiU  Join  me  in  wishing  this 
husband  and  father  of  three  charming 
girls  all  the  best  for  his  future.  Per- 
sonally. I  take  even  greater  pride  in 
calling  Arnold  Viebrock  my  friend.* 


LEGALIZED  DRUGS:  READERS 
WEREN'T  HIGH  ON  THE  IDEA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

TTiursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  prevalence 
of  drug  abuse  in  our  society.  Three 
months  ago.  syndicated  colimuilst  WU- 
11am  F.  Buckley  wrote  an  article  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News  in  which  he 
proposed  legalizing  illicit  narcotics  as 
a   method   of   reducing   drug-related 
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crime.  After  obtaining  feedback  from 
readers.  Mr.  Buckley  wrote  a  f ollowup 
article  entitled  "Legalized  drugs: 
Readers  weren't  high  on  the  idea." 

Appearing  in  the  May  29.  1985,  issue 
of  the  New  York  Dally  News,  the  sub- 
sequent article  indicated  that  the 
public  does  not  support  the  legaliza- 
tion of  narcotics.  Numerous  letters,  on 
behalf  of  friends  and  relatives  of  drug 
addicts,  were  received  by  Mr.  Bui±ley 
emphasizing  the  negative  effects  drug 
addiction  has  on  drug  addicts'  person- 
alities and  interpersonal  relationships. 

As  for  myself  BCr.  Speaker.  I  am  im- 
alterably  opposed  to  the  legalization 
of  illicit  narcotics  due  to  the  alarming 
statistics  which  indicate  drug  abuse  is 
emerging  as  America's  predominant 
health  and  social  problem.  Cocaine, 
marijuana,  and  heroin  remain  as  the 
leading  drugs  of  abuse.  According  to 
data  obtained  from  Time  magazine. 
5,000  first  time  users  will  experiment 
with  cocaine  every  day  and  many  of 
these  people  wUl  become  dependent 
upon  the  drug.  Estimates  from  the 
select  committee's  1984  annual  report 
reveal  25  million  people  in  America 
use  marijuana  regularly  and  as  many 
as  40  million  may  be  occasional  users. 
The  number  of  heroin  addicts  has 
most  recently  stabilized  at  approxi- 
mately 500,000.  These  statistics  clearly 
show  that  legalizing  the  sale  and  use 
of  drugs  in  America  is  Inadvisable. 

By  legalizing  the  nonmedical  use  of 
drugs,  our  Government  would  be  con- 
veying the  irresponsible  message  to 
our  society,  especially  the  youth  of 
America,  that  drug  use  Is  socially  ac- 
ceptable. This  message  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  greater  number  of  youths  ex- 
perimenting with  dangerous  drugs. 
Further  Mr.  Speaker,  the  incidence  of 
drug  addiction  is  directly  related  to 
the  availability  of  narcotics.  Legaliza- 
tion would  certainly  aUow  drugs  to  be 
more  readily  available  at  reduced 
prizes,  which  in  turn  would  lead  to 
even  greater  levels  of  substance  abuse. 
Contrary  to  Mr.  Buckley's  propoMl. 
historical  experience  indicates  that 
the  legalization  of  illicit  drugs  would 
not  lessen  the  health  damage  and 
crime  associated  with  present  patterns 
of  drug  abuse.  In  addition  to  the 
human  suffering  drug  abuse  causes, 
estimates  of  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  drug  abuse,  including  crime, 
violence,  death,  destruction,  lost  pro- 
ductivity and  drug  enforcement  efforts 
totals  over  $100  billion  annually.  Evi- 
dence suggests  that  legalization  of  il- 
licit narcotics  would  inflate  this  figure 
and  take  an  even  more  dreadfull  toll 
on  our  society.  Finally  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  if  legalization  substantially  re- 
duced drug-related  crime,  these  sav- 
ings might  well  be  offset  by  the  addi- 
tional costs  created  by  the  increased 
niunber  of  addicts  and  abusers.  Such 
costs  might  include  increased  drug-re- 
lated deaths  and  accidents,  loss  of  pro- 
ductivity,   imemployment.    and   addl- 
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tional  burden  on  health  and  welfare 
systems. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  legaliza- 
tion of  drugs  is  not  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  or  drug-related 
crime.  A  more  logical  approach  is  to 
develop  a  long-term,  comprehensive 
strategy  to  control  both  the  demand 
and  supply  of  illicit  narcotics.  To  ef- 
fectively control  the  demand,  critical 
areas  such  as  drug  abuse  prevention, 
education,  and  treatment  should  be  in- 
tegrated into  a  coordinated  national 
drug  abuse  strategy.  To  reduce  the 
availability  of  narcotics  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  strong  law  enforcement 
efforts  are  essential  to  an  effective  na- 
tional strategy.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  must  expand  and  improve  its 
international  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance programs  aimed  at  reducing  sup- 
plies by  eliminating  the  production  of 
Illicit  narcotics  in  foreign  source  coun- 
tries. 

For  the  Information  of  Members  and 
the  public.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Buckley's 
May  29.  1985,  article  from  the  New 
YoriL  Daily  News  entitled  'Legalized 
Drugs:  Readers  Weren't  High  on  the 
Idea"  be  inserted  into  the  Comaxs- 
sioH AL  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Buckley's  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yoric  Dally  News.  May  29. 

19651 

T*n«iTT«>  Dhugs:  Rkaobbs  Wianr'T  High  oir 

TBXlOB* 

(By  WUliam  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 
Two  months  ago  In  this  space,  I  attCBupted 
to  accost  a  dUemma,  and  very  nearly  got  nm 
over.  To  compress  the  analysis.  It  goes  like 
this:  (1)  We  aren't  succeeding  in  keeping 
dope  away  from  the  American  public.  (2) 
We  have,  in  attempting  to  keep  it  away 
from  the  public,  created,  and  are  now  sua- 
tainlng,  a  criminal  class  and  encouraging 
criminal  behavior  on  a  vast  scale.  (3)  Is 
there  then  a  case  for  doing  away  with  the 
crime  by  legalizing  the  stuff —and  simulta- 
neously mounting  a  huge  '^'"f'g"  against 
its  use? 

Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  talking 
about  drugs  other  than  merely  to  condemn 
them  will  teU  you  that  some  people  simply 
stop  thinking  when  they  read  an  attempt  at 
reason.  Many  letters  recounted  to  me  the 
horrors  of  drug  addiction— as  though  I  had 
been  arguing  in  favor  of  addiction.  There 
also  is  much  sentiment  out  there  that  if  the 
United  States  government  legalised  the  con- 
sumption of  hard  drugs,  it  would  inevitably 
appear  as  if  the  people  of  the  n.S.  sanc- 
tioned the  consumption  of  hard  drugs. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  logic  in  that  position: 
A  society  can  sanction  the  sale  of  pistols 
without  sanrt-lonlng  their  use  to  kill  people. 
A  drugstore  that  stocks  sleeping  pills  does 
not  sanction  their  use  for  suicide.  Still, 
there  is  the  lingering  impression  that  to  U- 
oense  is  to  approve,  and  for  that  reason 
alone,  changes  in  the  law  would  need  to  be 
made  with  a  fanfare  whose  message  was  tm- 
ambiguous. 

A  lawyer  wrote  In  with  a  novel  suggestion: 
That  Congress  pass  a  law  giving  all  Ameri- 
cans who  take  heroin  or  cocaine  90  days  in 
which  to  register  as  users.  They  would  then 
be  supplied  with  the  stuff,  but  only  on  their 
agreeing  to  sign  up  for  rehabilitatioD. 
Anyone  tmregistered  and  caught  using  the 
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dniss  after  the  tO-dv  limit  would  incur  a 
very  heavy  penalty.  The  idea  is  clear 
enough:  Find  out  who  the  uaera  are,  give 
the  drusB  to  them  at  cost,  for  as  kmg  as  it 
takes  to  break  the  habit.  Warn  others  that 
experimentation  will  bring  draoonlan  conse- 
quences. An  interestinc  variation,  but  not  to 
be  dismissed. 

But  it  becomes  clearer  that  mere  denun- 
ciations simply  are  not  having  the  desired 
effect  The  flgures  roll  in  fifty  percent,  per- 
haps 60%.  of  all  crime  is  drug-related. 
Ninety  percent  of  illegal  drugs  reaching  the 
country  come  in  through  organised  crime. 
Businesaes  lose  $60  billion  ■ni»i«iiy  because 
of  drug-related  absenteeism  and  errors. 
There  are  now  4  million  frequent  cocaine 
users,  10  mOllon  orrassional  users.  The  cost 
of  both  heroin  and  coke,  three  years  after 
President  Reagan's  Ug  antidrug  '-"r^'r" 
was  launched,  are  half  what  they  were, 
which  tells  us  that  drugs  are  more  ubiqui- 
tous than  ever. 

Here  Is  something  the  hardliners  have  a 
problem  with.  Take  Dr.  Oabrlel  O.  Nahas  of 
Columbia  University,  author  of  several  antl- 
marUuana  studies.  Confront  him  with  what 
we  know  about  the  dru0  we  do  legally  tol- 
erate. Every  year,  300.000  people  die  be- 
cause of  tobacco:  60.000  (at  least)  because  of 
alcohol  and  alcohol-related  accidents.  Tet 
there  is  certainly  no  sentiment  to  outlaw  to- 
bacco, let  alone  booae.  Such  pressure  as 
there  Is  is  In  the  directkm  of  advotising  the 
noxious  effects  of  smoking  or  over-drtaiking. 
Nahas  win  fend  off  questions  relating  to  to- 
bacco and  alcohol  by  saying  that  proper  epi- 
demiological studies  have  yet  to  be  done  on 
the  consumption  of  marijuana,  so  that 
there  is  as  yet  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
what  strategic  damage  is  done  by  its  con- 
sumption. And  then,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
psychological  weapon:  If  the  17.8.  becomes  a 
nation  of  drug  users,  this  wHI  sap  our  will, 
much  as  the  will  of  China  was  sapped  by  the 
use  of  opium  before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  that  of  Islam  by  the  use  of  hM^'iwh 
Stop,  they  tell  us.  before  it  is  too  late. 

But  then  we  pauae  to  reflect  Stop  It  how? 
Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Tew  of  Singaptve  can  tell  us 
how:  Execute  everyone  you  catch  selling  the 
stuff,  and  maybe  flog  the  users,  and  presto, 
no  further  problem.  In  Japan,  they  stopped 
the  use  of  amphetamines,  but  the  Japanese 
have  a  way  of  mobQldng  public  pressure 
that  we  dont  have  here. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  lots  and  lots  of  crime, 
and  lots  and  lots  of  drugs  floating  all  over 
the  place.  I  pray  for  a  solution,  and  note 
gmtly  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  any  solution  to 
write  me  a  letter  to  tell  me  how  awful  drugs 
are.* 


I 


TRIBDTE  TO  DARRTL  MARTIN 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  RinrsTLVAinA 

Dl  TBB  BOVSB  Or  RXPBSSDITAnVES 

Thunday.  June  20. 1985 

•  Bfr.  OEKA8.  Bfr.  Speaker,  today  I 
riae  to  recosntee  a  young  man,  who, 
through  his  determination,  exempli- 
fies the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
make  a  difference  in  his  community. 

On  June  18,  1985.  Darryl  Martin  of 
Harrlsburg.  at  age  27.  became  the 
Pennsylvania  Jimior  welterweight 
boxing  champion  by  knocking  out  his 
opponent  in  the  third  round  of  the 
UUe  fight. 
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rerous  Darryl"  is  anjrthing  but 
>U8  outside  of  the  boxing  ring, 
tvolvement  with  local  youth 
and  active  participation  in  his 
belies  his  ring  name.  The 
many  hours  that  were  spent  as  a  vol- 
unteer counselor  in  the  Harrlsburg 
YMCA  helped  Darryl  get  his  start  in 
boa    ^ 

leadership  that  Darryl  inspires 
out  of  the  ring  woiiu  as  a  prime 
itional  factor  in  his  many  en- 
throughout  the  community. 
Probafbly  the  most  important  lesson  to 
leam  from  someone  like  Dajrryl 
Martih  is  that  success  Is  achieved  by  a 
combkiation  of  talent,  dedication,  and 
courage.* 


CON<  IRESSIONAL       SALUTE       TO 
HO|l.  IRVINa  T.  KLEIN  OF  NEW 
1985     "PAUL     HARRIS 
►W."    ROTARY    CLUB    OP 
WA? 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  mtaMY 

m  tBS  HOVSK  or  RKPRSSEnTAnVBS 

Thuraday.  June  20, 198S 

•  MrJROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, ^une  26,  the  residents  of  the 
township  of  Wayne,  my  congressional 
district,  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  together  with  our  fellow  Rotar- 
ians  fi  testimony  to  an  outstanding 
community  leader,  distinguished  citi- 
zen. «|nd  good  friend.  Hon.  Irving  T. 
Klein  I  of  Wajme,  NJ.  whose  standards 
of  excellence  throughout  his  lifetime 
have  famed  him  the  most  highly  cov- 
eted lienor  of  being  chosen  1985  Paul 
Harri4  Fellow  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Waynfe— the  highest  award  that 
Rotaiv  can  bestow  upon  any  of  its 
memtlers. 

I  know  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extending  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations to  Irving  Klein  and  share 
the  great  pride  of  his  good  wife  Doris; 
sons  ^ames  E..  Richard  and  wife  Lori; 
and  dpiughter  BCary-Ann  and  husband 
Peter  iBecker  in  applauding  this  mile- 
stone'of  achievement  in  their  family 
endeavors. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  la  one  of 
our  Niition's  most  prestigious  affiliates 
of  Robuy  International  whose  motto: 
"We  ifiake  a  living  by  what  we  get— we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give"— "service 
above  self"— and  their  good  deeds  in 
helping  others,  young  and  adults  alike, 
have  served  to  inspire  all  of  us.  Irving 
has  iQr  his  example  and  lifetime  of 
dedication  to  these  same  true  Ameri- 
can ideals  personified  exemplary  lead- 
ership in  his  outstanding  responsible 
service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  iSpeaker,  Irving  idein  has  been  a 
staunch  supporter  and  active  partici- 
pant ki  many  civic  and  community  Im- 
provetnent  programs  and  we  applaud 
the  quality  of  his  leadership  endeavors 
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in  the  vanguard  of  service  to  people's 
needs.  He  was  bom  in  Staten  Island. 
NT,  on  May  20.  1915,  and  received  his 
B.S.  degree  in  business  administration 
from  Lehkh  University  in  1937.  He 
was  employed  in  the  advertising  de- 
partment of  Schering  Corp.,  Bloom- 
field,  NJ,  before  Joining  the  VJR.  Army 
in  1943  at  Camp  Chaffee,  Fort  Smith. 
AR.  He  served  our  country  with  dis- 
tinction during  World  War  II  as  a 
member  ol  the  16th  Armored  Division, 
Field  Artinery,  in  the  1945  European 
theater.  He  was  with  the  Armed 
Fbrces  in  the  landing  at  Le  Havre  and 
on  V-E  Diy  1945  was  in  Czechoslova- 
kia. 

FoUowink  World  War  n  he  returned 
to  Scherink  Corp.  imtil  1946  when  he 
became  enmpreneur  of  General  Labo- 
ratory Suilply  Co.  In  1965  he  sold  his 
business  to  Curtin  Scientific  and  re- 
mained with  the  management  of  its 
operations:  until  1969.  He  then  decided 
to  again  rdinvest  in  his  own  laboratory 
supply  ^isiness  which  flourished 
under  his  entrepreneurship  until  1978 
when  he  s^ld  his  business  and  retired 
from  the  laboratory  supply  business 
market.     I 

Mr.  Speiker,  Irvlng's  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  enhancement  of  our  commu- 
nity has  been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  His 
business  acumen  and  expertise  has  en- 
abled him  to  achieve  success  in  his 
career  ptmuits  in  the  business  world. 
His  sincerity  of  purpose  and  compas- 
sion in  res|)onding  to  the  needs  of  our 
people  are;  applauded  by  all  of  us  who 
have  the  kood  f  ortime  to  know  him. 
He  has  anained  the  greatest  respect 
and  deepest  appreciation  from  a  grate- 
ful commiJTiity  for  his  dedication  and 
untiring  efforts  in  service  to  his  fel- 
lowman.    ' 

He  is  past  president  of  the  Wayne 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne. 
During  hia  tenure  with  Rotary  he  has 
served  as  gergeant  of  arms,  secretary, 
vice  president,  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Among  his  many 
other  civic  and  charitable  endeavors, 
he  is  a  mmber  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  wayne  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Republican  coimty 
commltteehian,  and  president  of  Pines 
Lake  AssoMation.  The  quality  of  lead- 
ership anq  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
Irving  Kl^in  has  imparted  to  our 
people  in  the  political,  civic,  and  busi- 
ness world  are  mirrored  in  his  many 
accomplishments.  We  particularly 
commend  ,hlm  for  his  outstanding 
public  setrice  as  a  longstanding 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  Handicapped 
and  his  active  participation  in  the 
fundraising  activities  of  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achlevemMits  of  our  people  who  have 
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contributed  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  here  in  America.  As  we 
gather  together  on  June  26  in  tribute 
to  Irvlng's  leadership  endeavors  and 
personal  commitment  dedicated  to 
service  to  people,  I  know  that  you  will 
want  to  Join  with  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wayne,  NJ,  in  honoring  our  good 
friend  Irving  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  great  American.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "Paul 
Harris  Fellow"— Hon.  Irving  T.  Klein 
of  New  Jersey.* 


ELDER  ABUSE:  THE  NEED  FOR  A 
NATIONAL  RESPONSE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

orru»isA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  KSPBBsarxATtvss 

Thunday.  June  20. 1985 


•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  increasing 
public  awareness  of  elder  abuse  in  the 
United  States  today.  Recent  hearings 
of  the  Subconunittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  confirm  that 
elder  abuse  is  far  from  an  isolated  and 
localized  problem  Involving  a  few  frail 
elderly  and  their  iiathologlcal  off- 
spring. It  is  a  problem  that  affects  all 
segments  of  the  population,  rich  and 
poor,  rural  and  urban,  and  all  races 
and  faiths. 

Following  an  extensive  review  of 
States'  experiences  in  the  area  of  elder 
abuse,  the  subcommittee  was  able  to 
reach  the  following  conclusions: 

Elder  abuse  is  increasing  natioiudly. 
About  4  percent  or  1.1  million  older 
persons,  may  be  victims  of  such  abuse 
each  year.  This  represents  an  Increase 
of  about  100,000  abuse  cases  itnnii«.iiy 
since  1981. 

Elder  abuse  is  far  less  likely  to  be  re- 
ported than  child  abuse.  While  1  out 
of  3  child  abuse  cases  is  reported,  only 
1  out  of  5  cases  of  elder  abuse  comes  to 
the  attention  of  appropriate  authori- 
ties. 

While  it  is  a  shame  that  States  are 
only  able  to  spend  about  %2S  for  each 
child  State  resident,  on  the  average, 
for  child  protective  services,  it  is  a 
crime  that  they  spend  only  $2.90  for 
each  elderly  resident.  Ghily  about  4 
percent  of  a  State's  budget,  on  the  av- 
erage, goes  for  protective  services  for 
the  elderly— even  though  about  40  per- 
cent of  all  reported  abuse  cases  involve 
adults  and  abused  elders. 

The  average  elder  abuse  victim  is 
usually  female,  over  the  age  of  75,  and 
dependent  on  her  family,  relatives,  or 
caregivers,  for  meeting  one  or  more  of 
her  daily  living  needs.  It  is  out  of  fear 
of  retaliation  or  dependence  on  their 
loved  ones  that  prevents  the  victim 
from  reporting  their  abuse. 

A  profile  of  the  abuser  also  emerges. 
The  son  of  the  victim  is  the  most, 
likely  abuser,  followed  by  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  victim.  The  likely  abuser 
will  most  likely  be  experiencing  great 
stress.  Alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
marital  problems  and  long-term  finan- 
cial difficulties  all  play  a  role  in  bring- 
ing a  person  to  abuse,  as  well  as  life 
history  or  experience  in  abusive  expe- 
riences. 

The  obvious  question  is  what  can 
the  Federal  Government  do  to  provide 
safety  to  seniors  in  their  own  homes. 
In  reviewing  the  history  of  domestic 
abuse  in  America,  the  subctmunlttee 
foimd  that  Federal  legislation  in  the 
area  of  child  abuse  has  paid  handsome 
dividends  in  encouraging  States  to 
modify  or  enact  statutes  designed  to 
prevent  and  identify  the  abuse  of  chil- 
dren within  their  Jurisdictions.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  play  a  similar  role  in  the  analo- 
gous area  of  elder  abuse.  When  asked 
if  they  could  support  such  legislation, 
virtually  every  State  responded  in  the 
affirmative.  In  fact,  in  anticipation  of 
congressional  action.  States  began 
modifying  their  elder  abuse  related 
laws  and  procedures  to  gain  compli- 
ance with  a  new  congressional  man- 
date providing  the  States  with  finan- 
cial assistance  in  this  area.  By  1985,  37 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  adopted  mandatory  reporting  pro- 
visions, similar  to  their  State  child 
abuse  reporting  provisions. 

However,  given  cutbacks  in  the 
social  services  area.  States  are  severely 
hampered  from  channeling  moneys 
into  this  new  designated  social  services 
area— elder  abuse  protective  services— 
on  their  own  authority.  The  Congress 
should  assist  the  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  the  pervasive  prob- 
lem of  elder  abuse.  Congresswoman 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  and  I  have  intro- 
duced HJi.  1674,  the  Elder  Abuse  Pre- 
vention. Identification,  and  Treatment 
Act  of  1985.  as  an  important  first  step. 
This  bill,  which  is  identical  to  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention.  Identifica- 
tion, and  Treatment  Act  of  1974. 
would  not  involve  a  tremendous  new 
expenditiu«  of  Federal  funds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Child  Abuse  Program,  after 
which  Federal  elder  abuse  proposals 
have  been  patterned,  had  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  in  encouraging  the  States 
to  deal  with  child  abuse  as  an  expendi- 
ture in  1974,  when  the  program  first 
started,  of  $4.5  million  annually,  grow- 
ing to  $22.9  million  in  1980.  We  urge 
you  to  support  this  important  and 
much  needed  re^Mnse  to  the  national 
dilemma  of  elder  abuse.  The  States, 
the  Congress,  and  elders  look  to  srou 
for  support  in  this  matter. 

In  the  course  of  its  investigation,  the 
subcommittee  also  found  that  some 
unscrupulous  relatives  and  loved  ones 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of 
handling  the  funds  of  older  people 
were  not  using  these  finances  in  their 
best  interests.  For  example,  one 
woman  currently  serving  a  prison  sen- 
tence in  a  Federal  prison  told  the  sub- 
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committee  she  regrest  having  used 
over  $170,000  she  took  from  the  elder- 
ly residents  of  a  Federal  owned  facility 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  her 
own  purposes.  She  added  that  she 
should  have  been  insured  so  that  their 
savings  could  have  been  restored. 

Sadly,  bonding  is  not  a  requirement 
in  many  long-term  care  institutions 
where  Federal  moneys  for  patients  are 
handled  by  employees.  This  should  be 
immediately  corrected.  Bank  tellers 
are  insured  against  miamanagonent  of 
funds— so  should  be  those  who  are  en- 
trusted to  handle  the  funds  of  thoae 
least  able  to  handle  their  financial 
matters— those  in  our  Nation's  federal- 
ly supported  long-term  care  institu- 
ticms.  Therefore,  I  am  introducinc 
today  HJl.  2832.  a  UU  which  would  re- 
quire aU  Medlcare/Medicaid  certified 
nursing  hemes  as  well  as  the  U.S.  Sol- 
diers' and  Naval  homes  to  purchase  se- 
curity bonds  to  protect  those  patients 
funds  entrusted  to  them  and  their 

staff  for  hanriUny 

I  would  also  urge  your  support  of 
HJi.  2829.  legislation  which  should 
assist  the  States— via  their  Medicaid 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Control  Units— to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  all  patient 
abuse  and  neglect  oxnplalnts  involv- 
ing violation  of  State  criminal  laws  for 
patients  of  f ailities  receiving  Medlfaid 
dollars.  According  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Medicaki  Ftaud  and 
Abuse  Control  Units,  additional  assist- 
ance will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
States  in  combatting  patient  abuse. 
This  bill  would  double  the  total  allow- 
able Federal  matching  funds  available 
to  State  Medicaid  Fraud  and  Abuse 
Control  Units  in  handling  patient 
abuse  and  neglect  cases. 

Elder  abuse  wHI  not  simply  go  away. 
Swift  and  determined  action  must  be 
taken  to  deal  with  this  national  dis- 
grace. I  hope  that  you  wiU  Join  me  in 
support  of  these  two  measures.* 


nUBUTE  TO  ROBERT  E.  (JAMES) 
BEACH 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OFMISSOUU 

iH  TBI  Bousx  or  RXraBSHrTATIVSS 

Thursday,  June  20.  1985 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  %)eaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  that  I  rise 
today  to  inform  my  colleagues  and  pay 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  American 
and  native  Missourian  who  recently 
passed  away  after  a  courageous  2-year 
battie  with  cancer. 

Robort  (James)  Beach,  a  profession- 
al actor,  was  43  and  had  lived  in  the 
Hollywood,  CA.  area  since  1969  what 
he  set  out  on  his  career  in  the  enter- 
tainment field. 

He  was  bom  in  1942  to  Dr.  Robert  E. 
and  Lela  E.  Beach,  both  of  whom  sur- 
vive, in  Butier.  After  attending  the  ele- 
mentary school  in  BuUer,  Mr.  Beach 
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attended  high  school  at  my  ahna 
mater.  Wentworth  ICllitary  Academy 
In  Lexington.  MO. 

Before  serving  in  the  U.S.  Navy  for  4 
years,  he  attended  Emporia  State  Col- 
lege in  Emporia.  KS. 

A  successful  performer,  perhaps  the 
Members  recall  his  numerous  televi- 
sion appearances  on  shows  such  as 
"Gomer  Pyle,"  "Nichols."  "Lottery." 
"Cover  Dp."  "The  Pall  Guy."  "The  A- 
Team."  and  "Divorce  Court."  Mr. 
Beach  also  played  in  the  supporting 
cast  of  the  movie  "Change  of  Habit." 
which  starred  Elvis  Presley. 

As  a  member  of  the  Screen  Actor's 
Guild  and  the  Masquers  Club,  he  also 
was  Involved  in  script  writing  and  at- 
tended the  Charles  Conrad  Acting 
Studio  in  Hollywood.  Additionally,  he 
woiiced  with  church  youth  groups  in 
the  Hollywood  area,  particularly  as  a 
counselor  for  summer  camps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  in 
saying  that  the  entire  House  member- 
ship Joins  me  in  remembering  Robert 
BMich.  and'^^xpressing  to  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy .• 


SPECIAL  PAT  RATES 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

opviaoDnA 
IH  THE  HOnSX  OP  REPRKSXMTATrVSS 

TTiunday.  June  20. 198S 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Employee  Recruit- 
ment and  Retention  Improvement  Act 
of  1985  today  to  reform  the  salary 
schedule  and  limitations  on  Federal 
employees  in  hard-to-fill  Government 
Jobs  currently  covered  under  special 
pay  rates.  Senator  Paot,  Trible  has 
taken  the  lead  on  this  initiative  and 
this  legislation  is  the  House  compan- 
ion measure  to  his  S.  1327. 1  have  been 
a  longtime  supporter  of  taking  a  com- 
prehensive look  at  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  the  Nation's  Federal  work 
force  in  offering  a  sound  and  secure, 
well-rounded  structure  of  benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  low  morale  and 
negative  impact  generated  from 
budget  proposals  and  reforms  of  the 
last  8  years  has  precipitated  a  mass 
exodus  of  highly  qualified  and  talent- 
ed workers  from  Federal  employment. 
We  are  now  experiencing  critical 
shortages  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
in  some  occupations,  which  are  vital  to 
the  public  interest  and  to  the  Nation's 
defense. 

The  Federal  Government  is  in  seri- 
ous need  of  immediate  assistance  in 
expanding  current  authority  to  recruit 
and  retain  many  highly  skilled  engi- 
neers, technicians,  mechanics,  nurses, 
law  enforcement  personnel,  and  cleri- 
cal help  in  more  than  30.000  positions 
nationwide. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  expand  the  cur- 
rent authority  granted  to  agencies  for 
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deallns  with  these  hard-to-fUl  but  es- 
sential positions. 

■rhi^  legislation  will: 

Expluad  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  determining  whether  an  agency 
needs  special  pay  rate  authority.  Cur- 
rently, pay  in  local  private  industry  is 
the  only  defining  factor  for  authoriza- 
tion of  a  special-pay  rate.  For  Jobs 
which!  have  no  private  sector  counter- 
part or  Jobs  where  the  factor  making 
it  hard  to  fill  is  not  pay— that  is,  re- 
moteness of  location,  working  condi- 
tions, jnature  of  the  work,  and  other 
Issuesj-there  needs  to  be  recognition 
of  thft  fact  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  f  ulf iU  the  agency's  mission. 

For  example.  I  have  two  FAA-owned 
and-otterated  airports  in  my  congres- 
sionalldistrlct  which  hire  police  offi- 
cers, "the  FAA  pajrs  to  train  these  indl- 
vlduafe  extensively  but  is  authorized 
to  offer  a  salary  substantially  lower 
than  the  average  Income  of  neighbor- 
ing law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area.  Fre- 
quenter, candidates  will  Join  the  FAA. 
train  at  the  FAA's  expense  and  then 
leave  Federal  service  to  Join  the 
high^  paid  local  police  departments 
thereby  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  training  ground  for  non-Feder- 
al Jobp  whUe  the  taxpayer  foots  the 
biU.  further,  because  current  special 
pay  nites  are  determined  by  pay  in  pri- 
vate sector  and  are  unable  to  recognize 
State  and  local  governments'  salaries, 
the  pay  relief  for  these  individuals  is 
minimal  at  best.  My  legislation  will 
signifg»ntly  enhance  the  FAA's  effort 
to  recruit  and  retain  individuals  for 
these  dangerous  Jobs. 

Establishes  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion bpnuses  to  provide  incentives  for 
individuals  to  choose  Federal  service. 
Thesef  bonuses  will  not  affect  base  pay 
and  are  tied  to  a  time  service  agree- 
ment In  the  hiring  agency. 

Annualize  step  Increases  on  an  incre- 
mental performance  basis  similar  to 
the  |«oently  enacted  performance 
management  and  recognition  system. 

Grafit  direct-hire  authority  to  agen- 
cies sp  they  can  hire  the  candidates 
they  have  recruited— rather  than  the 
current  practice  of  recruiting  talent 
and  then  listing  them  on  an  Office  of 
Persofmel  Management  register. 

Allow  for  advancement  of  pay  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  Just  starting  out  in  a 
career.  Repayment,  of  course  is  re- 
quired. Frequently,  individuals  fresh 
out  0'  coUege,  graduate  school,  or 
trade  [school  have  exhausted  much  of 
their  ^icome  through  their  education- 
al pufsult  and  do  not  have  the  funds 
for  lithng  expenses  such  as  deposits  on 
aparttaents  and  other  needs.  This  leg- 
islati0n  is  designed  to  deal  with  such 
facts  about  starting  a  career. 

Exdedite  the  OPM  approval  process 
by  rMulring  OPM  to  take  action- 
withiit  45  dajrs  on  each  agency  request 
rather  than  the  long  process  which 
has  avolved  taking  anywhere  from  2 
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months  to  |2Vi  years  to  get  special  pay 
rates  authi^rity.  OPM  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  establishing  regulations  by 
which  an  agency's  hiring  problems  can 
be  defined  Once  meeting  the  OPM 
definition,  {authority  is  automatically 
granted  to!  that  agency,  unless  OPM 
rejects  with  written  Justification 
within  45  c^iys. 

Ensure  that  agency  training  is  tied 
to  a  service  agreement  by  requiring  in- 
dividuals «|ho  are  trained  at  one  agen- 
cy's expense  to  remain  with  that 
agency  forja  defined  minimum  amount 
of  time  before  transferring  to  another 
Federal  Job  unless  such  requirement  is 
waived  by  the  head  of  the  training 
agency.       | 

Eliminatt  required  annual  waiting 
periods  in  the  first  three  steps  of  the 
grade  pending  OPM  authority.  This 
ability  to  provide  accelerated  promo- 
tions is  a  ^gnlflcant  recruitment  tool. 

Etesure  supervisors'  pay  exceeds  sub- 
ordinates by  allowing  agencies  to 
adjust  supervisors'  pay  to  a  higher 
rate  than  the  employees  directly  su- 
pervised. As  wage  inversion  differen- 
tials become  increasingly  unmanage- 
able in  certain  regions  of  the  country, 
fewer  outstanding  performers  are  will- 
ing to  accept  management  roles  be- 
cause of  siJary  limitations.  This  bill 
will  provide  a  mechanism  for  dealing 
with  such  management  problems.  This 
is  not  an  entitlement  but  is  meant  to 
be  used  aa  a  recruitment  tool  for  at- 
tracting qi^alif  led  managers  into  super- 
visory positions. 

Encourage  agency  innovations  in  de- 
veloping ways  to  attract  and  retain 
quaUfied  individuals  other  than  with 
pay— such  as  developing  child  care  ar- 
rangements, recreation  facilities  for 
employees,  improving  working  condi- 
tions, and  jother  innovative  means  for 
mnLUng  the  Federal  position  attrac- 
tive. 

Allow  higher  rates  of  pay  by  author- 
izing the  minimum  rate  payable  to  a 
special  pa^  employee  to  exceed  the 
tmtTimiini  rate  payable  for  the  normal 
General  Schedule  grade.  An  employee 
can  enter  the  pay  range  above  the  step 
1  level  and  aU  special  pay  authority  is 
subject  to  the  executive  level  V  cap. 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  legislation. 
I  think  1^  offers  an  innovative  ap- 
proach tO'  considering  the  employee 
first  rather  than  adhering  to  the 
rules  of  t^e  rigid  General  Schedule 
structure  which  seem  to  have  been 
geared  mdre  toward  ease  of  adminis- 
tration thtm  recognizing  and  acknowl- 
edging the  individual  civil  servant. 

We've  got  a  serious  problem  on  our 
hands  in  I  he  Government's  ability  to 
recuit  ana  retain  quality  employees.  I 
understand,  with  announcement  of 
the  administration's  5-percent-pay-cut 
proposal  ]iiA  winter,  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  civilian  personnel  re- 
cruiting efforts  were  completely  shut 
down.  We  need  this  legislation  to  help 
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restore  morale  in  the  Federal  work 
force  and  provide  incentive  for  quality 
personnel    to   Join   the   civil   service 
ranks.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  seeking  solutions  to  these  personnel 
problems  which  seriously  threaten  the 
services  on  which  Americans  depend 
and  technology  on  which  our  Nation's 
defense  relies. 
Mr.  Wolf's  bill  foUows: 
HJl. - 
A  blU  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to   modify    the    authority    under   which 
higher  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  in 
geographic  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  is   experiencing   significant   re- 
cruitment or  retention  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserrMed, 

SECTION    1.    AUTHOBrrV    RELATING    TO    HIGHER 
RATES  OF  PAY. 

(a)  IM  OEimAL.— Title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
5303  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"0  5303.  Higiier  minimom  nttc* 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
subsection  (b).  when  the  head  of  an  agency 
finds,  with  respect  to  one  or  more  occupa- 
tions in  one  or  more  areas  or  locations,  that 
such  agency's  recruitment  or  retention  of 
well-<iuallfied  Inldlvldals  In  positions  paid 
under— 

"(1)  section  5332  of  this  Utle; 

"(2)  the  pay  scales  for  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  in  the  DesMutment  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  Veterans'  Administration, 
under  ch^^ter  73  of  title  38:  or 

"(3)  section  403  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980;  1b  significantly  handicapped  (as  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions), whether  because  of  higher  pay  rates 
In  private  enterprise  or  otherwise,  the 
agency  head  may  establish  for  the  areas  or 
locations  involved,  and  with  respect  to  posi- 
tions within  such  agency,  higher  minimum 
rates  of  basic  pay  for  one  or  more  grades  or 
levels,  occupational  groups,  series,  classes, 
or  subdivisions  thereof,  and  may  make  cor- 
responding increases  in  all  step  rates  of  the 
pay  range  involved. 

"(bXl)  The  authority  to  establish  higher 
rates  of  basic  pay  under  subsection  (a)  may 
be  exercised  by  the  head  of  an  agency  fol- 
lowing the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period 
after- 

"(A)  the  agency  head  provides  notification 
to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (or 
such  other  agency  as  the  President  may  des- 
ignate), in  writing,  of  Its  finding  under  sub- 
section (a)  that  a  significant  recruitment  or 
retention  problem  exists:  unless 

"(B)  the  Office  (or  other  agency)  makes  a 
written  determination,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  45-day  period,  that  the  criteria 
for  wfctng  such  a  finding  under  the  appli- 
cable regulations  have  not  been  met. 
Any  notification  under  subparagn^h  (A) 
shall  specify  the  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  2  years,  for  which  the  agency  head 
anticipates  that  the  authority  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  will  be  required. 

"(2)  Any  authority  deriving  from  a  notifi- 
cation under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  termi- 
nate— 

"(A)  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
time  specified  in  such  notification;  or 

"(B)  if,  before  the  expiration  of  such 
period,  the  President  or  the  Office  (or  other 
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agency  designated  by  the  President)  makes 
a  written  determination  that  such  authority 
is  no  longer  required. 

"(3)  A  rate  of  pay  established  with  respect 
to  a  position  pursuant  to  the  authority 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  remain  in  effect 
after  the  termination  of  such  authority  (as 
described  in  paragraph  (2)),  and  shall 
remain  subject  to  periodic  adjustment  under 
section  S303a  of  this  title,  unless  such  posi- 
tion is  not  filled  as  of  the  date  on  which 
such  authority  terminates  or,  if  it  is  then 
filled  by  any  individual,  until  the  occurrence 
of  any  break  in  such  individual's  service. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
under  this  section  (as  adjusted  under  sec- 
tion 5303a  of  this  title)  and  received  by  an 
Individual  Immediately  before  a  statutory 
Increase,  which  becomes  effective  prior  to, 
on,  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
statute,  in  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to 
such  individual  of  any  pay  system  meclfled 
in  subsecUon  (a),  shall  be  initlaUy  adjusted, 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the  statu- 
tory increase,  under  conversion  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  or  his  designee. 
"9  5343a.  Periodic  I 


"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee,  any  individual 
who  is  paid  on  an  annual  basis  at  a  rate  es- 
tablished under  section  5303  of  this  title  and 
who  has  not  reached  the'  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  the  grade  or  level  of  such  individ- 
ual's position  shall  be  advanced  in  pay  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section. 

"(bKlKA)  An  individual  under  this  section 
within  pay  rate  1,  2,  or  3  shall  be  advanced 
in  pay  successively  to  the  next  higher  rate 
within  the  pay  range  involved  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  pay  period  following  the 
completion  of  a  period  of  service,  not  to 
exceed  52  calendar  weeks,  as  determined  ap- 
propriate by  the  Office  (or  such  other 
agency  as  the  President  may  designate). 

"(B)  Determinations  by  the  Office  (or 
other  agency)  under  subparagraph  (A)  may 
be  made  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis. 

"(2KA)  Periodic  advancements  in  pay  for 
Individuals  under  this  section  within  the 
equivalent  of  pay  rate  4  or  higher  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Office  (or  other  agency)  shall  preaaribe. 

"(B)  To  the  extent  practicable,  such  regu- 
lations shaU  be  baaed  on  the  provistons  of 
paragraphs  (IXB)  and  (3)  of  secUon  S404(c) 
of  this  title,  relating  to  merit  increases 
under  the  performance  management  and 
recognition  syston. 

"(3XAX1)  Under  the  regulations  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a),  and  except  aa  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B).  any  individual  who  has 
accrued  a  period  of  time  which  may  be  ap- 
plied towards  a  periodic  step-inereaae  under 
section  5335  of  this  title  (or  oomparable  pro- 
visions of  law)  shall  remain  subject  to  such 
section  (or  other  provisions)  untQ  such  indi- 
vidual has  completed  the  remaining  amount 
of  time  required  to  be  coiuldered  for  such 
increase. 

"(11)  This  subparagraph  applies  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who,  without  a  break 
in  service,  betins  aenrbig  in  a  position  which 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  section 
(excluding  this  paragraph)  after  having 
served  In  the  poaltlan  in  which  the  period  of 
time  referred  to  in  clause  (1)  was  accrued. 

"(B)  The  regulatlona  shaU  include  proce- 
dures under  which  an  Individual  may,  upon 
appropriate  election,  become  subject  to 
paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this  autaaeetion.  as 
the  case  may  be.  without  regard  to  subpar- 
gnu>h  (A). 

"(c)  An  liullvidual  paid  at  a  rate  estab- 
lished under  section  6303  of  this  title  is  not 
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eligible  for  periodic  step-increases  under  sec- 
tion 5335  of  this  title  (or  comparable  provi- 
sions of  law),  except  as  provided  in  subaeo- 
tion  (bX3). 

"(d)  Under  the  regiilatitms  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a),  the  benefit  of  advancement 
through  the  range  of  basic  pay  for  a  grade 
or  level  shall  be  preserved  for  any  Individual 
who  is  covered  by  this  section  and  whose 
continuous  service  is  interrupted  in  the 
public  interest  by  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  by  service  in  essential  non-Oov- 
emment  civilian  employment  during  a 
period  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

"t  53S3b.  BoaiM  payaMnU 

"(aXl)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President  or  his  designee,  and  subject  to 
subsection  (b),  an  agency  head  authorized 
to  establish  rates  of  pay  under  section  5303 
of  this  title  may  provide  for  bonus  pay- 
ments imder  this  section. 

"(2)  A  bonus  payment  under  this  section 
shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,  as  determined  by  the  agency  head. 

"(bXl)  A  payment  may  not  be  nutde  to  an 
individual  under  this  section  if  such  individ- 
ual has  not  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  providing  tliat— 

"(A)  such  individuaJ  will  continue  in  the 
service  of  the  agency  for  a  period  of  time  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (2);  and 

"(B)  if  voluntarily  separated  from  the 
service  of  the  agency  before  the  end  of  the 
period  agreed  to,  such  individual  will  repay 
to  the  Government  any  amounts  paid  to 
such  Individual  tmder  this  section. 

"(2XA)  The  period  of  service  applicable  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  employed  oa  a  full- 
time  basis  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  1  year 
for  each  10  percent  of  basic  pay  which  the 
bonus  represents,  as  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  amount  of  the  bonus  by  the  indl- 
vidtial's  Initial  annual  rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  be  applied  with 
respect  to  an  individual  employed  on  other 
than  a  full-time  basis  tmder  regulations  pre- 
scribed to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(3)  If  an  individual  faQs  to  repay  any 
amount  required  under  paragraph  (IXB), 
such  amount  is  recoverable  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  individual  or  such  individ- 
ual's estate  by— 

"(A)  setoff  against  accrued  pay,  compensa- 
tion, amount  of  retirement  credit,  or  other 
amount  due  the  individual  from  the  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"(B)  any  other  method  provided  by  law 
for  the  recovery  of  amounts  owing  to  the 
Government. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  soitence, 
the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  may, 
under  the  regulations  itreacribed  to  carry 
out  this  section,  waive  In  whole  or  in  part  a 
right  of  recovery  under  this  subsection  If  it 
Is  shown  that  the  recovery  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  or  against  the 
public  interest. 

"(c)  The  full  amoimt  of  a  bonus  under 
this  section  shall  be  paid,  whether  in  a  lump 
sum  or  In  the  form  of  periodic  payments, 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  service 
agreed  to  tmder  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  A  payment  under  this  section  is  not 
part  of  an  individtial's  basic  pay. 

e  SaSSr.  Adiwcca  of  pay 

"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  bis  designee,  an  agency  head 
may  provide  for  the  advance  payment  of 
basic  pay,  covering  not  more  than  2  pay  pe- 
riods, to  any  individtial  newly  appointed  to  a 
position  if  the  rate  of  pay  for  such  position 
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Is  established  under  section  5303  of  this 
tiUe. 

"(b)  Section  S303b(bX3)  of  this  UUe  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  a  faOure  to  repay  any 
amount  advanced  under  this  section. 
ISSMd.  Higkcr  latta  for  npcrriMn 

"Under  retulatlons  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee,  an  employee 
whose  responsibilities  include  regularly  su- 
pervising one  or  more  individuals  whose  pay 
is  established  under  secUon  6303  of  this  tiUe 
may  be  paid  at  one  of  the  rates  of  such  em- 
ployee's giade  or  level  which  is  above  the 
highest  rate  of  pay  being  paid  to  any  such 
individual,  or  at  the  maiimufn  rate  of  such 
employee's  grade  or  level,  as  provided  by  the 
regulations.". 

(b)  CoiiroiMiiro  Amkhdiibiit.— The  analy- 
sis for  chapter  53  of  tiUe  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  section  5303  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"5303.  Higher  wHnimnnn  rates. 
"5303a.  Periodic  increases. 
"5303b.  Bonus  payments. 
"5303c  Advances  of  pay. 
"5303d.  Higher  rates  for  supervisors.", 
sac  L  spwuL  APPonmiEin'  AuraoRrnr. 

(a)  In  OsniAi — Subchapter  I  of  clu4>ter 
33  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"^SSn.  Appoteteait  praeednics  in  areas  with  fc- 

cndtsMat  or  KtcaUoB  proUeiM 

"(a)  Under  regulaUons  prescribed  by  the 
President  or  his  designee,  an  agency  which 
is  authorized  to  establish  rates  of  pay  under 
subsecUon  (a)  of  section  5303  of  this  UUe 
for  positions  within  one  or  more  occupa- 
Ums  in  one  or  more  areas  or  locations  may 
also,  during  the  period  for  which  the  au- 
thority under  such  subsection  Is  available, 
be  authorised  to  fill  any  vacancies  among 
such  positions  on  an  expedited  basis. 

"(b)  The  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
section  may  include  procedures  under  which 
individuals  may  apply  to  an  agency  dlrecUy, 
and  the  selection  of  an  individual  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  position  may  be  made  from 
among  those  so  applying.". 

(b)  CORToaimo  AMBimfKirr.— The  analy- 
sis for  chapter  33  of  titie  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  3337  the  following: 
"3338.   Appointment   procedures   in   areas 

with  recruitment  or  retention 
problems.". 

SIC  1  SntVICK  rOLLOWING  MANDATOBY  TRAIN- 
ING. 

(a)  OxmRAL  RxTuc.— Section  4108  of  titie  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  and  (e),  req>ectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsecticm  (a)  the  followtnr 

"(bXl)  An  employee  selected  for  training 
by,  in,  or  through  a  Government  facility 
under  this  chapter  shall  agree  in  writing 
with  the  Government  before  assignment  to 
training  that  he  will— 

"(A)  continue  In  the  service  of  his  agency 
after  the  end  of  the  training  period  for  at 
least  three  times  the  length  of  the  training 
period  or  eighteen  months,  whichever  is 
greater,  unleas  he  Is  involuntarily  separated 
from  the  aervtee  of  his  agency;  and 

"(B)  pay  to  the  Government  the  amount 
of  the  additional  expenses  incurred  by  the 
Government  in  ctnmection  with  his  training 
if  be  is  voluntarily  separated  from  the  serv- 
ice of  his  agraey  before  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  he  has  agreed  to  continue 
in  the  service  of  his  agency. 
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"(2)  This  subsection  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  a  period  of  training  unless— 

"(A)  such  training  is  for  a  period  of  four 
weetai  or  longer,  and 
"(W  the  satisfactory  completion  of  such 
'^ig  is  part  of  the  mfaitnnm  require- 
for  the  type  of  position  involved,  as 
lined    under   regulations   prescribed 
\  section  4118  of  this  title.", 
so  AMBnaiBiiTt.— 
itaMction  (c)  of  section  4108  of  tiUe  6, 

States  Code,  as  so  redesignated  by 

subs^tion  (a),  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
(bXiyB)"  after  "subsection  (aX3)". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  section,  as  so  redesignated  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sectiai  (c)". 

SBC  4  EUmNATION  OT  G8-11  THBBSBOU)  FOB 
dBTAIN  PAY  AUTBOUTY. 
Sec^on  5333(a)  of  titie  5,  United  SUtes 
Code:  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  GS-11 
or  ab#ve". 

SIC  &.  IMPROVmiNT  OP  GOVUNHKNT  HCBDIT- 
MKNT  BPFOnS  GDtlRALLY. 
Eacti  bead  of  an  agency  in  the  executive 
bran^  of  the  Federal  Govemmait  is  en- 
courapced  to  develop  and  propose  methods  to 
attract  talented  and  qualified  personnel  to 
poslUbns  of  employment  in  the  agency. 

SEC  lujlPPBCnVI  DATIS. 

(a)  fAioKiaaam,— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  after  the  expl- 
ratloq  of  the  6-month  period  beginning  <m 
the  date  of  the  enactmmt  of  this  Act. 

(b)  EBGULATiom.— Regulations  required  to 
carry  out  any  of  the  amendments  made  by 
this  4ct  shall  be  prescribed  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ipd  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  ef- 
fective date  under  subsection  (a).* 
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H(  N.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
n  TBI  HOUU  OP  RKPRXSXMTATIVSS 

Thunday.  June  20, 198S 

•  Ml .  ORADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er tt  Is  month.  Paul  Volcker  addressed 
the  harvard  tTnlverslty  Alumni  Ajsso- 
ciatidn.  In  my  Judgment,  his  speech 
constitutes  a  superb  overview  of  our 
perplexing  economic  times  and  the 
hum$n  qualities  needed  to  cope  with 
them  I  commend  the  speech  to  my 
colleagues. 
Address  bt  Paul  A.  Volckkr,  CRAinfAM, 

BOMU>  OF  GOVBBIIORS  OP  TRB  FkDBBAL  Re- 
SBBTBSTSmf 

President  Bok,  Harvard  Alumni  and  Alum- 
nae, Members  of  the  Faculty,  Graduates 
and  "their  Families,  Ladles  and  Gentiemen: 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  one  invited  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  assemblage  to 
decidt  on  an  impropriate  subject.  I  was  still 
sgonlslng  over  the  matter  when  I  came 
across  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
aboufi  economics  at  Harvard.  I  won't  vouch 
for  lt4  accuracy,  but  it  made  two  points. 

The  first  was  that  economics  had  become 
the  most  popular  area  of  concentration, 
partiy  because  it  appealed  to  corporate  re- 
cruitttv. 

ThM  brought  to  mind  the  experience  of  a 
Wasli  Ington  colleague  who  recently  partici- 
pated in  a  Harvard  seminar.  His  taxi  driver. 


sensing  it  was  his  first  visit,  volunteered  to 
point  out  ihe  sights.  But  the  only  buildings 
he  sinited  but  were  the  Business  School.  My 
friend  asked  the  driver  why  he  was  so  preoc- 
cupied wlt^  the  Business  School  when  Har- 
vard had  sich  a  long  and  proud  history  long 
before  tha  Business  School  even  existed. 
The  driver  I  turned  around  and  said,  "Mister, 
that's  whete  the  tips  are." 

llie  seeood  reason  dted  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  wasn't  much  more  comforting  to 
me.  It  said  economics  was  easy. 

Well,  if  making  numey  and  simplicity  are 
the  relevaijt  criteria,  the  article  raised  a  few 
questions  gbout  my  own  career.  The  chal- 
lenge bef  oite  me  today  seemed  clear. 

Have  things  really  changed  that  much 
from  the  tkne  I  spent  at  Harvard?  To  check 
my  memocy,  I  went  to  the  library  to  see 
what  hap^ioied  the  week  I  received  my 
in  1951.  Time  magaidnr  wasnt 
help— its  cover  was  a  picture  of 
t  of  Tale.  So  I  immediately 
the  New  York  Times.  lU  lead 
ut  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
Westem  European  countiles 
»  were  out  of  line— that  is. 
too  high! 

But  you  [didn't  have  to  read  very  far  to 
a  more  profound  difference  In  atti- 
tudes. Surle,  there  were  enormous  prob- 
lems—Korea was  unnerving.  Europe  had 
only  begun  ite  rebuUdlng  after  World  War 
n.  and  new  countries  in  Africa  and  Asia 
were  Just  ^emerging  with  uncertain  pros- 
pects. ButUurough  It  all,  there  was  a  sense 
that  the  Utilted  States  was  in  control  of  its 
own  destiiiy.  and  the  catalyst  for  action 
worldwide.  When  we  sent  out  »<gTi«i«  others 
listened. 

Here  at  Harvard,  the  new  Keyneslan  faith 
that  we  had  the  tools  for  defeating  the  busi- 
ness cyde^malnly  by  manipulating  the 
Federal  budget— was  being  actively  propa- 
gated. If  tnat  might  involve  a  lltUe  Inflation 
to  ensure  growth— well,  so  be  it.  After  all. 
we'd  never  had  a  really  serious  peacetime 
inflation:  tbe  Great  Depressicm  was  fresh  in 


id:  and  the  prime  Interest  rate 

percent.  After  the  catastrophe 

1930's,  the  financial  system  was 

by  Federal  Insurance  and 


everyones 
was  all  of 
of  the  ear] 
newly  proi 
other  pi 

More  broMQy.  there  was  a  sense  that  gov- 
ernment, father  than  being  part  of  the 
problem,  cauld  provide  solutions.  From  this 
very  platf onn.  General  Marshall  had  articu- 
lated a  way  by  which  America  could  place 
its  enormous  resources  behind  concerted 
European  Recovery.  At  Harvard,  as  at  other 
leading  universities,  many  of  the  best  and 
the  brlghtist  looked  toward  government  as 
providing  k  worthwhile  and  challenging 
career. 

I  suppose  those  attitudes  culminated  in 
the  mid-lMO's.  We  could  look  back  on  an 
imrivaled  period  of  prosperity  snd  growth, 
not  Just  in  {the  United  States,  but  elsewhere. 
Unemployqient  was  low  throughout  the  in- 
world.  Inflation  still  seemed  a 
relatively  i^lnor  problem,  even  if  there  were 
some  fluttttlngs  of  concern  as  it  rose  all  the 
way  to  3  percent  or  so  as  the  Vietnam  War 
heated  up.  We  talked  confidenUy  of  pros- 
pects for  economic  "take-ofr'  of  the  devel- 
oping worM.  and  of  new  frontiers  and  a 
great  society  at  home. 

I  well  (emember  President  Kennedy's 
celebrated  joommencement  address  at  Tale 
that  caught  the  Intellectual  spirit  of  the 
times.  He  argued  fcnribly  that  old  ecommiic 
ideologies  and  slogans  were  dead  or  dying. 
We  neede^  dispassionate,  informed  debate 
about  evident  problems— unemployment,  in- 
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flation.  budget  deficits,  currency  values,  and 
the  rest.  The  problems  were  complex  and 
the  experts  might  differ.  But  that  technical 
debate  about  practical  problems  should  not 
be  encrusted  with  stereotypes  or  mytholo- 
gies—such as  ineviUble  links  between 
budget  deficits  and  inflation  or  the  pre- 
siuned  dangers  of  any  IncrMses  in  govern- 
ment spending. 

In  effect,  my  Harvard  classroom  of  1950 
had  become  national  policy.  It  all  seemed 
sensible  enough. 

But  I  also  remember,  as  a  then  Treasury 
official  in  the  1960's,  feeling  vaguely  uneasy. 
The  "technical  debate"  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent referred  in  fkct  spanned  a  substantial 
range  of  opinion,  rooted  in  quite  different 
visions  of  the  risks  and  opportunities  before 
us.  More  important.  I  wonder  If ,  in  all  the 
technical  debate,  we  didn't  lose  sight  of  the 
critical  importance  of  some  fixed  principles 
to  help  guide  the  conduct  of  economic 
policy. 

Certainly,  within  a  decade  or  so,  there  was 
a  sense  that  we  had  lost  our  way. 

No  sooner  had  we  begiin  to  take  economic 
growth  for  granted  than  unemployment 
began  trending  higher  by  the  end  of  the 
1970's,  productivity  practically  stopped 
growing  at  alL 

We  got  used  to  inflation,  but  it  didn't 
seem  to  stimulate  the  economy;  instead  it 
accelerated  to  the  point  we  counted  on  it  In 
our  business  and  private  decisions. 

We  freed  ourselves  from  the  "discipline" 
of  fixed  exchange  rates,  only  to  find  large 
shifts  in  international  currmcy  values  could 
themselves  bring  new  uncertainties  and 
problems  in  economic  management. 

Sharp  changes  in  domestic  Interest  rates 
and  financial  markets  reflected  the  same 
sense  of  pervasive  uncertainty,  and  suggest- 
ed something  in  our  policies  has  gone 
wrong. 

Obviously,  there  has  reoenUy  been  good 
news  as  well.  The  pattern  of  accelerating  in- 
flation in  the  Industrial  world  has  now  been 
broken,  and  fears  of  renewed  acceleration 
have  at  least  been  dissipated.  In  this  coun- 
try, we  have  enjoyed  a  strong  expansion 
since  1982.  Our  growth  has  helped  encour- 
age some  expansion  abroad.  Bfany  develop- 
ing countries,  in  far  more  difficult  circum- 
stances than  we,  are  coping  courageously 
with  their  problems  of  embedded  inflation 
and  massive  debt,  and  some  of  them  should 
now  be  able  to  look  forward  to  renewed 
growth. 

More  broadly,  our  political  stability  is  still 
the  envy  of  the  world.  There  Is  a  renewed 
spirit  of  hope  and  innovation.  Indeed, 
against  all  the  evidence  of  renewed  vigor,  I 
might  be  accused  of  falling  into  that  syn- 
drome of  a  central  banker— as  H  Jj.  Mencken 
once  said  of  Puritans,  we  have  a  hmmt.ing 
fear  that  someone,  someplace  may  be 
happy. 

So  let  me  stipulate  that  out  of  difficulty 
we  now  have  an  opportunity— probably  the 
best  opportunity  in  a  generation— to  help 
lead  the  world  into  a  new  period  of  sus- 
tained growth  and  stability.  We  again  have 
something  upon  which  to  build.  But  we 
have  to  seize  that  opportunity.  Time  Is 
short  and  the  obstacles  are  evident. 

We  all  know  about  the  massive  deficit  in 
our  Federal  budget— a  deficit  that  would 
surely  have  boggled  the  imagination  of 
President  Kennedy  when  he  defended,  more 
than  20  years  ago,  the  idea  that  in  some  cir- 
cumstances a  deficit  was  appropriate. 

The  pressures  of  government  finance  on 
our  capital  markets  are  tolerable  only  be- 
cause we  have  been  able  freely  to  draw  upon 
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massive  araounU  of  capital  from  abrtMd— a 
significant  drain  on  their  savings.  Even  so, 
our  interest  rates  remain  historically  high, 
and  the  capital  Inflow  is  necessarily 
matched  by  an  enormous  flow  of  imports, 
squeezing  our  manufacturers,  miners  and 
farmers. 

We  continue  to  buQd  more  new  offices 
than  we  can  occupy;  we've  become  expert  in 
trading  all  kinds  of  financial  aaseU  and  com- 
panies: we  build  hotels,  attend  conventions, 
and  travel  at  home  and  abroad  in  unprece- 
dented amounts— but  all  the  wbfle  produc- 
tivity stm  lags. 

We  spend  our  days  issuing  debt  and  retir- 
ing equity— both  in  record  volume— and 
then  we  spend  our  evmings  raising  each 
other's  eyebrows  with  gossip  about  signs  of 
stress  in  the  financial  system. 

We  rail  at  government  ineffldeocy  and  in- 
trusion in  our  markets— while  we  call  upon 
the  same  government  to  protect  our  Inter- 
ests, our  Industry  and  our  financial  institu- 
tions. 

And  the  best  of  our  young  gravitate 
toward  Wall  Street  Instead  of  Washington, 
our  state  houses  or  our  courthouses.  Or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  a  great  many  of 
them  do  end  up  in  Washington— to  run  a 
lobby  or  represent  a  client. 

Those  internal  omttradictions  are  evidence 
enough  of  tension  and  trouble.  And  to  a 
substantial  degree  they  are  echoed  and  mir- 
rored in  imbalances  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

There  are  20  million  unemployed  in 
Europe,  with  no  clear  prospect  of  really  sig- 
nificant reduction.  New  demoaades  in 
Latin  America  have  found  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  hyper-inflation,  oiHnpounding 
their  difficulties  in  raising  living  standards. 
In  Africa  and  elsewhere,  a  sustained  process 
of  growth  has  never  really  started. 

I  am  ccmvinced  the  problems  are  amena- 
ble to  practical  solutions.  Indeed,  on  an  in- 
tellectual level,  the  broad  outline  of  a  con- 
sensus seems  clear  enough.  Tighten  up  the 
budget  fast.  That  should  reduce  our  depmd- 
ence  on  capital  Inflows  and  help  create  the 
conditions  for  lower  Interest  rates.  For  the 
first  time  in  decades,  we  have  a  program  for 
a  more  rational  tax  system.  Europe  and 
Jman  can  encourage  more  "home  grown" 
growth.  We  can  all  support  the  efforts  of 
the  developing  world  to  make  the  needed 
adjustments.  All  of  that  should  help 
produce  a  better  alignment  of  exchange 
rates. 

At  that  level,  economics  does  look  easy. 

The  part  that  is  hard  is  converting  that 
vague  intellectual  consensus  into  effective 
action— and  that's  not  a  technical  problem. 
It's  a  problem  of  the  governing  process.  It's 
the  challenge  of  reconciling  our  individual 
interests  into  a  coherent  whole.  It's  recog- 
nizing that  we  need  strong  and  consistent 
signals  from  Govenunent— in  effect,  dear 
and  enforced  rules  of  the  road— for  the 
maricet  place  to  produce  its  magic  In  the 
form  of  stability  and  growth. 

The  lessons  of  econfflnic  history  suggest  to 
me  that  our  suooeas  or  faOure  In  approach- 
ing the  practical  problems  will  be  depmdent 
on  the  degree  to  which  we  remect  some 
broad  guiding  principles.  Their  predse  ap- 
plication in  particular  circumstances  will 
always  be  debated.  But  they  are  inuMrtant 
precisely  because  they  provide  some  fixed 
points  of  reference  for  the  tfichnlcal  debate. 

After  all  our  experience,  Yuen  and  abroad, 
a  sense  of  price  stability  surely  must  rank  as 
one  of  those  principles.  I  don't  mean  we  can 
or  should  achieve  every  year  some  arbitrary 
statistical  measure  of  sero— today  we  have 
sensitive  commodity  prices  falling,  industri- 
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al  producer  prices  dose  to  unchanged,  and 
consumer  prices  still  rWng  at  four  percent  a 
year  or  more.  My  point  is  simply  that  In 
OMiducting  our  affairs,  we  should  be  able  to 
assume  the  general  levd  of  prices  won't 
change  over  relevant  planning  horizons  by 
significant  amotmts  in  one  direction  or  so- 
other. 

That  may  sound  radical  to  a  generation 
brought  up  to  expect  «"<»ation  And  I  know 
it  was  fashionable  here  and  elsewhere,  a 
generation  ago,  for  economists  to  argue  that 
a  "IltUe"  inflation  wasn't  neceasarHy  a  bad 
thing.  Businessmen  and  homebuyers  would 
be  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  their  prod- 
ucts or  assets  worth  a  llttie  more,  and  the 
economy  would  be  stimulated— or  so  the  ar- 
gument went. 

But,  that  was  a  theory  bom  in  depreasion. 
It  doesnt  turn  out  that  way  once  *nf>atiflti 
is  anticipated  as  a  way  of  life.  Then  the 
process  accelerates,  the  distortions  become 
greater,  and  productivity  dwJinea.  Nor  does 
the  solution  of  some  economists— indexation 
of  taxes,  wages,  and  intnest  rates  funda- 
mentally help.  In  the  aid.  it  cures  nothing 
and  seems  to  speed  up  the  process. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  had  only 
one  prolonged  period  of  aooeletating  peace- 
time inflation- in  the  1970's.  By  the  stand- 
ards of  some  countries  it  did  not  reach  ex- 
treme levels.  But  it  didn't  mean  a  stronger 
economy— quite  the  reverse.  The  public 
properly  was  aroused  to  the  point  of  sup- 
porting a  strong  anti-inflatkmary  program. 

Now.  the  more  extreme  coocems  about  ac- 
celerating Inflation  are  quiescent.  But  the 
scars  remain  in  a  trail  of  uneconomic  invest- 
ments, financial  strains,  and  lingering 
doubts  about  future  i^loe  prospects. 

Some  are  tempted  to  seek  an  answer  to 
our  current  economic  problem  by  Just  an- 
other drink  from  the  same  inflationary 
twtUe— Just  a  little  sip,  of  oouiae.  But  then 
who  could  trust  a  commitment  to  keep  It 
small— and  what  good  would  It  really  do  us? 

The  Issue  Is  critical  not  Just  for  the  United 
States  alone.  The  dollar,  like  it  or  not, 
serves  ss  the  principal  trading  currency  for 
the  world  and  ss  an  important  store  of 
value.  There  is  no  effective  substitute  avafl- 
able.  How  can  we  buHd  a  stable  internation- 
al system  on  an  unstable  currency— and  how 
could  we  lead  politically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally? 

Nor  is  the  question  purely  economic  Gov- 
ernments are  created,  and  find  their  legiti- 
macy, in  providing  certain  collective  fime- 
tions— the  n*ttmi«i  defense,  internal  securi- 
ty, the  provision  of  due  process,  and  the 
protection  of  Individual  freedom.  They  pro- 
vide the  common  unit  of  account  and  means 
of  payment,  and  with  that,  it  seems  to  me. 
goes  the  obligation  for  tn»»Tit*»Ti<wy  ita  ata- 
bOity. 

The  obligation  of  a  governmmt  to  issue 
the  currency  and  maintain  its  stability  is  ob- 
viously crucial  for  a  central  bank.  I  dont 
mean  to  suggest  that  every  decision  on  mon- 
etary policy  can  or  must  be  directed  solely 
toward  achieving  price  stability  as  rapidly  as 
feasible,  oblivious  to  all  other  economic  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  the  day.  or  that  we  can  i«Iy 
on  theorising  about  a  fixed  relaticm  between 
the  money  supply  and  prices  to  govern 
every  policy  decision.  I  do  mean  that  eadi 
of  thse  dedsions  will  need  to  wei^  in  the 
balance  its  potential  effects  on  t^n^wn^^ 
with  the  clear  objective  of  returning  to,  and 
maintaining,  stability  over  time. 

There  was.  for  Instance,  no  inoonsisteney 
In  my  mind  between  a  ooDtinuing  priority 
concern  about  inflation  and  our  recent  ded- 
slon  to,  in  the  Jargon,  "ease  money"  by  low- 
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erlnc  th«  discount  rmte.  That  dedakm  look 
place  under  particular  circtunstanees— a 
stnmf  dollar,  ample  capacity,  and  slow 
growth,  all  of  which  tend  to  reduce  infla- 
tionary preanirea.  The  sensitivity  of  some  to 
any  action  that  could  be  interpreted  as  In- 
flationary ia  an  understandable,  if  mistaken, 
herltace  of  the  absence  of  effective  consist- 
ent Kovemmental  policies  to  deal  with  infla- 
tion over  years.  One  reward  of  a  record  of 
greater  stability— and  a  credible  commit- 
ment to  maintain  that  stability— will  in  fact 
be  greater  (H>erational  flexibility  for  the 
monetary  authorities. 

Sophisticated  economists  spent  a  long 
time  educating  us  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
not  always  apprtvrlate  and  that  deficits 
arent  always  inflationary- it  all  depends  on 
circumstances.  We  learned  well— too  well. 

I'm  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  repeat 
all  the  analysis  that  points  toward  the  ur- 
gency of  reducing  the  budget  deficit  today. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deficits  are  a 
major  factor  accounting  for  the  lopsided 
nature  of  the  present  expansion— pouring 
out  purchasing  power  on  the  one  hand, 
while  straining  world  capital  markets  and 
the  financial  system  on  the  other.  And,  at 
the  same  time,  it  helps  keep  inflationary  ex- 
pectations alive,  azxl  the  accumulating  in- 
terest compounds  burdens  into  the  future. 
Those  are  not  circumstances  with  which 
monetary  policy  alone  can  deal.  It's  time  for 
action. 

A  second  area  where  a  sense  of  lasting 
commitment  seems  to  me  essential  involves 
clear  recognition  that  our  destiny  must  be 
found  in  the  context  of  an  open  world  econ- 
omy. It's  stOl  an  oddity  of  elementary  Amer- 
ican economics  texts  that  international  eco- 
nomics is  relegated  to  the  back  of  the  book, 
with  the  implication  the  topic  can  be 
dropped  if  the  semester  isn't  long  enough. 
But  there  really  are  no  separate  compart- 
ments of  "domestic"  and  "International"  ec- 
onomics: as  Oertrude  Stein  might  have  said, 
economics  is  economics  is  economics. 

The  argumoits  for  a  liberal  trading  order 
have  always  been  strong,  even  when  sailing 
ships  took  months  to  cross  the  oceans  and 
foreign  travel  was  a  rare  occurrence.  Today, 
with  «v«i»imiini«^Mn>M  Instantsneous.  with 
Jet  planes  filling  the  skies,  with  business 
and  financial  institutions  operating  across 
taitemational  boundaries  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  would  forget  the  international 
implications  of  our  policies  at  our  peril. 

The  issue  is.  again,  more  than  economic. 
If  we  have  a  vision  of  a  flourishing  western 
economic  world,  providing  the  opportimity 
and  growth  that  is  a  counterpart  of  our  po- 
litical ideals,  then  we  had  better  recognize 
our  mutual  dependencies  from  the  start, 
and  seek  our  prosperity  in  the  context  of 
that  of  others.  Once  before  at  a  time  of  dif- 
ficulty, when  we  were  still  emerging  as  a 
world  power,  we  in  effect  tried  to  opt  out  by 
raising  high  tariff  walls.  The  results  In  the 
1930's  should  be  warning  enough. 

Yet.  the  pressures  for  protectionism  are 
again  strong  and  growing.  That's  under- 
standable against  the  background  of  the 
massive  trade  Imbalance.  We  rightly  com- 
plain about  the  trade  restrictions  of  others. 
But,  of  coune.  we  have  in  one  area  after  an- 
other compromised  the  liberal  trading  ideal 
ourselves. 

There  are  more  constructive  ways  to  ap- 
proach the  problem.  Most  of  all.  we  have  to 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  our  trade  deficit  and 
exchange  rate  problems  in  substantial  meas- 
ure grow  out  of  contradictions  in  our  own 
economic  policies.  Some  of  our  trading  part- 
ners, certainly  Japan,  need  to  face  up  to 
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prObk  US  that,  in  Important  ways,  are  the 
mirro^  image  of  our  own— undue  reliance  on 
trade  surpluses. 

Instead  of  shrinking  into  a  trading  shell, 
with  lU  the  risks  of  retaliation  and  divlsive- 
ness.  we  can  again  take  the  offense  by  lead- 
ing the  world  into  a  new  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  seekings  a  global 
bargaki  to  deal  with  existing  restrictions. 
That,  of  course,  is  precisely  the  direction 
the  Administration  is  wisely  trying  to  lead. 

As  g  nation,  we  have  been  increasingly 
nlgganlly  in  our  support  for  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions— the  World 
Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  others— that  far-sighted  American 
leadeithlp  brought  into  being.  Those  insti- 
tutiona  are  challenged  as  never  before,  and 
they  seed  our  active  support  and  commit- 
ment. 

We  can  hardly  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  exchange  rates,  through  the  floating 
period,  have  become  more  volatile  rather 
than  less.  Increasingly  distorting  trade  and 
financial  transactions.  No  doubt  the  errat- 
ic—to put  it  mildly— movements  in  exchange 
rates  reflect  in  substantial  part  those  policy 
Imbalances  and  uncertainties  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  If  the  volatility  per- 
sists In  a  context  of  better  international 
equilibrium,  we  will  have  to  reexamine  with 
a  freak  mind  whether  ways  cannot  be  found, 
in  a  o  operative  international  setting,  to  en- 
oourai «  greater  stiUiillty. 

Th0  third  area  I  wUl  touch  upon  briefly  is 
less  concrete,  but  maybe  it's  the  most  im- 
portant. We  have  an  enormous  talent  for 
adapting  new  information  and  communica- 
tions technology  to  business  practices  and 
finandial  markets.  These  days  we  have  a 
market  for  taking  a  financial  position  one 
way  or  another  almost  instantaneously  on 
practically  anything,  all  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  sophisticated  argimients  about  fa- 
cilitate preferred  investment  strategies  or 
hedgi^  risks.  But  it  all  raises  the  question 
of  wUether  in  the  process  we  haven't  lost 
sight  of  some  of  the  basic  qualities  that 
must  underlie  the  stability  and  continuity 
of  any  market. 

Financial  crisis  was  a  reciurent  feature  of 
the  American  economic  landscape  in  the 
10th  and  early  20th  centuries.  That  is  why 
we  have  developed  an  armory  of  Instru- 
mentf-the  Federal  Reserve,  the  FDIC,  and 
the  V8LIC— to  provide  a  kind  of  "safety 
net"  to  help  assure  that  inevitable  isolated 
failures  or  strains  do  not  Infect  the  entire 
system. 

In  ttie  aftermath  of  the  last  great  crisis  In 
the  early  1930's  that  kind  of  Federal  sup- 
port was  hardly  needed.  The  natural  bent 
was  to  be  conservative  and  banks  and  busi- 
nesses were  both  highly  liquid  and  amply 
capitglised. 

But  today  we  have  a  new  generation.  We 
vent  our  formative  years  when  the 
strength  of  the  financial  system,  and  the  In- 
stitutfons  within  it,  began  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  We  came  to  count  on  inflation. 
More  leverage,  less  liquidity  and  riskier 
assets  that  could  be  rationalised— particu- 
larly if  it  could  be  assumed  that  the  "Gov- 
emmfnt"  would  protect  the  depositor.  In 
that  anvironment,  some  of  the  old  canons  of 
prudant  lending  and  fiduciary  behavior 
seemfd  less  relevant.  And  If  one  has  never 
expeflenced  a  crisis  of  confidence,  it  was 
hard  to  remember  that,  whenever  the 
urgei^t  competitive  pressure  to  grow  and  to 
produce  this  year's  profit,  confidence  is  the 
most  precious  asset  of  any  financial  institu- 
tion. 

Now,  in  a  time  of  stress,  we  have  been  re- 
mine^  once  again  of  the  relevance  of  some 
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standards.  The  Federal  "safety 
holds  strong.  But  it  doesn't 
confidence  in  every  institu- 
the  stockholder  of  a  bank  or 
loan,  or  guarantee  against  dJs- 
d  there  is  renewed  recognition 
protections  have  a  price— that 
a  government  that  visably  bears  much  of 
the  ultimat^  risk  will  Insist  on  its  responsi- 
bility to  exercise  strong  supervision  and  reg- 
ulation. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way  than  count- 
ing on  bureaucrats  to  do  so  much  of  the  Job. 
I  wonden  over  there  in  the  Business 
School,  and  in  its  sister  institutions,  wheth- 
er they  tan  enough  time  to  teach  the  les- 
sons of  flnwdal  crisis— including  how  many 
business  refutations  have  been  irretrievable 
tarnished  ^  worse  when  competitive  pres- 
sures or  simple  greed  have  led  owners  or 
managers  to  undercut  acceptable  standards. 
If  not.  recent  experience  seems  to  be  provid- 
rial  for  a  new  case  book— one 
tes  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
iration  of  a  market  system  rests 
trust  that  can  only  be  nur- 
ing  sense  of  business  integrity 
responsibility.  I  wonder,  too.  if 
luntants  and  lawyers,  in  serving 
'  interest,  are  always  as  sensitive 
as  they  should  be  to  their  professional  re- 
sponslbilitifs.  designed  to  protect  the  public 
at  large. 

Maybe  all  of  this  sounds  like  a  central 
banker  reverting  to  type— preaching  to 
others  abo^t  their  responsibilities.  But  I 
won't  apola 

My  own  I  alma  mater  since  the  days  of 
President  Wilson— I  am  referring  to  his  days 
ss  Presideat  of  Princeton,  of  course— has 
had  as  its  qiotto:  "In  the  nation's  service."  I 
y  sound  trite  these  days,  but  it 
imething  to  me  about  what  edu- 
be  all  about.  I  know  genera- 
men  and  women,  consdous- 
lously,  have  shared  that  tradl- 
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I  also  sfnse  one  aspect  is  less  strong 
today— a  wfllingness  to  make  a  lasting  com- 
mitment to  a  career  in  government  itself. 
That  strikes  me  as  unfortimate— unfortu- 
nate from  the  standpoint  of  effective  gov- 
ernment, «^ch  must  rely  on  a  core  of  dedi- 
cated civil  servants  and  experienced  legisla- 
tors capataie  of  understanding  the  great 
Issues  of  o^  time.  I'd  like  to  think  that  it's 
unfortunate,  too.  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  mlsmg  what  can  be  a  satisfying  and 
exciting  career. 

I  sense  some  of  the  reasons  why  govern- 
ment servide  as  a  career  is  weakened,  and  we 
ought  to  oeal  with  them.  In  the  end,  it's 
matter  of  respect— for  the  role  of  govern- 
ment and  tihose  who  work  In  it— the  kind  of 
thing  that  should  make  a  Cambridge  cab 
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in  our  country,  the  resiwnsibil- 

lent  is  to  foster  a  climate  of 

environment  in  which  en- 

d  ingenuity,  and  personal  initla- 

lurish.  We  can't  afford  to  lose 

lonal  American  values  of  "know 

can  do." 

is  those  qualities,  in  the  end.  are 
supposed  tb  work  toward  bettering  the  lot, 
not  Just  of  {ourselves  and  our  families,  tnit  of 
our  communities— local,  national,  and 
global. 

They  will  do  that  only  If  our  acquisitive 
instincts  are  confined  within  certain  accept- 
ed principles  of  law  and  policy.  In  economic 
terms,  amid  the  diversity  of  our  individual 
efforts.  w4  should  be  able  to  count  on  an 
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overall  frameworic  of  sUbility  and  continui- 
ty. That  framework  has  to  extend  to  our  re- 
lations with  other  free  nations.  It  demands 
a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  integ- 
rity rooted  in  a  larger  national  purpose. 

I've  talked  about  economics,  but  it's  not 
the  technical  economics  of  the  classroom. 
My  concern  is  with  economics  in  practice,  as 
a  part  of  the  larger  human  experience,  with 
all  its  vagaries,  and  with  economics  as  a  re- 
sponsibility of  government,  with  aU  its  im- 
plications for  decision  making  through  a  po- 
litical process. 

In  that  sense,  I  suspect  there  is  as  much 
or  more  to  leam  in  reading  history  or  the 
classics,  or  learning  about  other  cultures,  as 
In  the  study  of  economics  Itself —and  I  know 
those  disciplines  are  not  neglected  here. 

We  will  succeed  not  because  our  business 
leaders  or  the  Congress  took  the  eqtilvalent 
of  Economics  10;  they  can  call  on  a  lot  of 
PhD's  for  the  technical  advice.  Rather,  they 
will  need  a  larger  vision  that  encompasses  a 
sense  of  himian  frailties  as  well  as  human 
potential:  we  will  need  to  realize  we  can't  be 
in  business  Just  for  ourselves;  we  need  to 
recognize  that  our  individual  and  National 
interests  are  Inextricably  tied  up  with 
others. 

Out  of  economic  adversity,  we  now  have 
new  opportimities.  Let's  make  the  most  of 
them.* 


TRIBUTE     TO     ADVISORY     COM- 
MITTEE ON  SENIOR  AFFAIRS 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTER 

OPCAUFORMIA 
IN  TBI  HOUSE  or  BZPRESKMTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention  an  ex- 
tremely dedicated  group  of  people  out 
in  my  district.  These  individuals  com- 
prise my  advisory  committee  on  senior 
affairs. 

This  group  has  been  meeting  for 
weU  over  2  years  and  has  addressed 
some  of  the  key  problems  which  our 
senior  citizens  face  in  these  complex 
times.  They  have  been  diligent  in  their 
efforts  and  their  advice  has  been  in- 
valuable to  me  as  I  make  decisions 
here  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  for  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  my  colleagues,  to 
Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
following  individuals:  Chairman,  Mr. 
Alex  Pressutti;  vice  chairman,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Shattles;  secretary.  Mrs.  Helen 
Pressutti;  Col.  Cameix>n  L.  Ashby,  Mrs. 
Jo  Barbando,  Mr.  Charles  Bramkamp, 
Mr.  Ed  Burgess,  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Denni- 
son,  Mrs.  Anne  Fabrick,  Mrs.  Frances 
Guest.  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Helton,  Mr. 
John  S.  Holley.  Mrs.  Caroline  Hough. 
Mr.  Milton  M.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Terry 
Kirby,  Mrs.  Helen  Llabl,  Mr.  Herb 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Mansfield. 
Mrs.  Frances  Morales,  Mrs.  Hazel  A. 
Pennington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  P. 
Smith,  Mr.  Edward  Trainor,  Mr. 
Harold  W.  Turner,  Mrs.  Lula  A. 
Walker. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  one  individual  whose 
work  has  been  invaluable  to  the  com- 
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mittee.  This  individual  is  Mr.  Eric  C. 
Money-Penny,  my  liaison  to  the  com- 
mittee and  my  senior  citizen  housing 
specialist.  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  all  of 
these  good  people  and  I  thank  them 
for  their  work.« 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OFLOUISUMA 
XK  THZ  HO08K  Or  UFWeSOTATIVB 

Tfiunday,  June  20,  19i5 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
you  want  to  Imow  what  the  country  is 
thinking  about  Indiana's  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  seat  and  the  situa- 
tion in  Nicaragua  just  let  me  read  you 
a  recent  letter  I  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents: 

MTsian.  LA, 

Man  1, 198S. 

DKAa  Mnramts  or  Comous:  If  the  race 
for  the  Indiana  8th  Concessional  District 
seat  Is  so  close  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  cannot  reach  a 
conseiisus  on  who  won.  then  the  only  rea- 
sonable, logical,  equitable,  fair.  Just,  honora- 
ble, legal,  moral,  ethical,  noble,  reqiectable, 
sensible,  virtuous,  and  Constitutional  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  the  people  who  are  to  be  actu- 
ally represented  decide  for  themselves  who 
will  actually  represent  them.  Please  ntet- 
ence  the  Constitution  of  the  UiUted  States 
of  America  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— for  your  information. 

And  by  the  way,  let's  dispense  with  this 
and  get  on  to  other  business  the  Commu- 
nists are  knociring  on  our  back  door,  as  you 
all  obviously  have  not  heard. 

The  will  of  the  people  of  this  country 
shall  be  done:  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  in 
spite  of  the  Congress! 

Eternally  optimistic 

Ktue  C.  AKiaa,  MJ>.« 


THE  NATIONAL  PUBLIC  WORKS 
CORPORATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  (UNGER,  JR. 

or  RnraTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BBFKEBBIITATIVXS 

Tfiunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  BIr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  that  I  introduced  today  is 
one  important  answer  to  the  growing 
need  for  a  mechanism  to  finance 
public  facilities  with  a  fntnimnm  drain 
on  Federal  spending  and  a  high  degree 
of  capital  leveraging.  The  Nation's 
ability  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
businesses  and  the  development  of 
new  industries  is  constrained  by  the 
difficulty  of  delivering  public  services. 
Economic  productivity  cannot  Increase 
if  our  public  facilities  are  unable  to 
support  growth. 

Just  to  maintain  our  current  level  of 
public  services  over  the  next  20 
years— without  any  major  new  expan- 
sion In  the  economy— it  is  estimated 
that  we  would  need  to  spend  between 
$1  and  $3  trillion.  We  will  have  a  much 
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better  understanding  of  the  total 
scope  of  our  public  needs  with  the  cap- 
ital budget  mandated  last  year.  At  the 
same  time,  however.  State  and  local 
governments  are  still  in  the  best  posi- 
tion for  determining  project  priorities 
that  address  the  most  serious  and  im- 
mediate challenges  confronting  their 
economic  development. 

The  Federal  Government  dominates 
public  wotks  investment  policy  by  fi- 
nancing about  half  the  outlays  on  our 
country's  civilian  infrastructure.  Un- 
fortunately, the  assistance  is  usually 
In  the  form  of  rigid  categorical  grants 
that  are  funded  and  designed  accord- 
ing to  national  priorities,  with  very 
little  money  available  from  flexible 
sources.  Once  a  project  Is  completed 
with  categorical  grant  funding,  no  re- 
coupment of  Federal  funds  is  possible 
imless  the  funds  were  misspent.  Trust 
funds  that  generate  user  fees  are  the 
exception  to  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  a  new  legisla- 
tive approach  that  combines  the  flexi- 
bility of  block  grant  funding  with  the 
advantages  of  a  guaranteed  stream  of 
revenue. 

BTABLURMBIT  Or  A  OOarOKATIOIl 

The  bill  establishes  a  National 
Public  Works  Corix>ration  that  could 
leverage  up  to  $50  billion  in  capital  for 
public  facilities  when  fully  funded  by 
Federal  and  State  governments.  The 
Corporation  is  to  be  composed  of  a  bi- 
partisan Board  of  Directors.  The  reve- 
nues from  a  fraction  of  the  interest  on 
loans  to  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  used  to  pay  for  administra- 
tive costs  and  salaries.  The  quasi-inde- 
pendent Corjwratlon's  review  of 
projects  would  be  limited  to:  First,  fi- 
nancial matters  of  integrity  on  the  in- 
stitution's reserves  and  loan  portfolio; 
and  second,  the  technical  and  competi- 
tive aspects  of  projects.  The  determi- 
nation of  investment  levels  and  prior- 
ities rests  with  the  States. 


CATiTAUZATioa  AHB  RSSBVi  nnn> 
The  initial  capitalization  of  the  Cor- 
poration authorizes  $2.5  billion  from 
the  Federal  Government,  to  be 
matched  by  $2.5  bllUcm  from  partici- 
pating States.  The  combined  amount 
of  actual  appropriations  and  State 
contributions  constitutes  a  10-percent 
reserve  requirement  for  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  total  amount  of  outstanding 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  times  the 
amount  of  reserves.  These  loans  will 
be  financed  through  the  issuance  of 
bonds  with  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  guaran- 
tee. 

Although  States  must  initially 
match  the  Federal  contribution  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis,  they  ultimately 
would  be  permitted  to  leverage  20 
times  that  amoimt  in  project  loan 
funds.  Moreover,  the  States  could  de- 
termine their  own  contribution  sched- 
ules, because  their  fiscal  capabilities 
may  vary. 
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Participation  in  the  Corporation  is 
voluntary.  The  State  chooses  the 
amount  and  time  of  contributions. 
The  maTimum  Mmtrlbutlon  is  limited 
to  the  amount  that  bears  the  same 
raUo  to  $2.5  bUllon  as  the  State's  pop- 
ulation bears  to  the  national  popula- 
tion. For  example,  a  State  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  country's  population  may 
contribute  up  to  $260  million.  The 
Pederal  Government  matches  the  con- 
tribution with  an  equal  amount.  If 
fully  cm>italised.  the  State  is  then  en- 
titled to  loans  of  up  to  $5  billion,  de- 
potdlng  upon  the  State's  contribution. 
As  the  loans  are  repaid,  the  States  are 
entitled  to  second  generation  funds  for 
further  loans— an  advantage  over  cate- 
gorical grant  programs. 

LOAMS  TO  8TAT1B  AMD  LOCAL  OOVBUIlfKIITS 

The  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  to  participating  States  and 
to  units  of  government  within  those 
States.  The  loan  may  be  less  than  the 
total  cost  of  the  project,  if  other 
sources  of  fimds  are  committed  from 
Federal  and  State  grants,  local  contri- 
butions, and  private  donations.  The 
funds  are  generally  available  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  repair  of  any  public  facility. 
However,  the  repayment  of  the  loan 
and  the  operation,  maintenance,  and 
replacement  casta  of  the  project  must 
be  tied  to  a  guaranteed  stream  of  reve- 
nues for  the  use  of  the  facility. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  loan  is 
based  upon  the  cost  of  borrowing 
funds  and  the  Corporation's  adminis- 
trative costs.  Interest  rates  may  be  re- 
duced across  the  board  through  a 
direct  i^ipropriation  by  Congress.  This 
authority  is  to  be  used  when  high  in- 
terest rates  would  make  the  cost  of 
loans  frt»n  the  Corporation  an  inordi- 
nate burden  on  borrowers. 

The  Corporation  may  only  i4>prove 
loans  that  have  the  approval  of  the 
Governor  of  a  participating  State.  The 
Board  shall  insure  that  the  project  is 
technically  feasible  and  that  awards 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
bidding.  The  Corporation  is  granted 
further  powers  to  audit  the  borrower's 
compliance  with  the  loan  require- 
menta  and  to  take  remedial  actions. 

OBTAQLTS 

In  the  event  of  a  default  on  the  loan 
by  a  State  and  local  government,  half 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  default  would  be 
charged  against  the  State's  reserves.  A 
State  may  replenish  ita  reserves  within 
2  years,  but  after  that  time,  the 
amount  of  potential  loans  in  the 
future  would  be  substantially  reduced. 
The  reserves  are  vitally  Important  for 
maintaining  the  creditworthiness  of 
the  Corporation. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the  financ- 
ing of  our  infrastructure  needs,  but  it 
can  be  an  important  step  in  addressing 
a  large  part  of  the  problem. 

The  setting  of  priorities  rests  with 
the  States.  Although  the  Federal  Oov- 
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emnlent  will  be  engaging  in  a  new 
credit  lending  activity,  several  provi- 
sions in  the  bill  contain  strong  assur- 
ance$  that  loan  guarantees  to  bond  in- 
vest<ar8  carry  as  lltUe  risk  as  possible 
agaiQst  loan  defaulta.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
growing  infrastructure  crisis  in  the 
years  ahead  in  a  cost-effective 
man*er.« 


June  20, 1985 


LEGISLATORS      OPPOSE 

TION  EFFORTS  TO 

ATE  RAILROAD 

TMENT       INSX7RANCE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  HKW  JKUKT 
n|THK  HOUSI  OP  RKPRCSDrrATIVSS 

Thunday,  June  20,  J98S 

•  M4.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  eliminate 
the  separate  railroad  unemployment 
insuitoce  system  and  merge  railroad 
employees  into  the  regular  Federal- 
Stata  unemployment  insurance 
systein. 

I  strongly  oppose  this  proposal. 
Adding  additional  unemployed  work- 
ers t4  the  State  systems  would  burden 
the  States  at  a  time  when  many  States 
are  dtill  tnrlng  to  recover  from  large 
unemplo3mient  insurance  debte  to  the 
Fedefiil  Government.  Furthermore, 
both  rail  labor  and  management 
oppoie  this  proposal.  Now,  the  Nation- 
al C>nference  of  State  Legislatures 
[NC£L]  Joins  the  opposition  to  this 
admi  listration  prop<»al. 

I  ti  oiight  my  colleagues  would  be  in- 
teresed  in  the  following  letter  from 
the  NCSL: 

Natioral  CoHrmmcK  or 

Staib  I^oislatukb, 
Waahineton.  DC,  May  21,  J98S. 
Hon.  ^Aiixs  J.  Flokio, 

Chaitfnan,  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
in$portation  and  TourUm,  Houte  of 
Ivea,  Raybum  House  Office 
Hiding,  Waahingtoti,  DC. 
RBPUSEMTATm  Flouo:  The  Nation- 
rerence  of  State  LeglaUturea  (NC8L). 
Ita  ConuBlttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
enttiaia  and  Regulation  Committee  which 
has  Ji^rladlctlon  over  various  unemployment 
Issuer  has  recently  reviewed  the  Admlnls- 
tratloii'a  proposal  on  mwglns  railroad  em- 
ployiaent  with  the  state/federal  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system.  FoUowtag  the 
revlev.  NC8L  imanlmoualy  adopted  policy 
on  iSAy  10, 1M5  (see  attached)  oppostng  the 
Administration's  proposal  and  I  hope  you 
wUl  <^  likewise. 
NCfL's  opposition  la  baaed  on  three  major 
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and  management,  two  entltlea 
whiclt  state  legialatois.  Just  as  Congreaamen. 
Infrequently  aee  having  similar  Issue  post- 
tiona.i  have  endorsed  a  "conaensua"  agree- 
ment regarding  retention  and  modification 
of  tfce  railroad  unemployment  ayatem. 
Whlli  NC8L  doea  not  support  or  oppose  the 
ingreflenta  of  the  agreement,  that  agree- 
ment; wisely  rejecta  the  notion  that  atate/ 
federal  unemployment  inaurance  aystems 


i. 


ought  to  Include  railroad  workers.  NC8L  la 
impreaaed  by  the  desire  of  representatlvea 
of  the  railipad  Induatry  to  retain  a  aepaimte 
unemployiaent  aystem  although  it  la  ridden 
with  aevere  financial  problema,  aoon  to  be 
potentially  exacerbated  when  boRX>wlng  au- 
thority etiktB  on  September  30. 1985. 

I  note  that  Representative  Dan  Coats  haa 
introduced  related  legislation  (HJt  34M) 
which  alao  avolda  merger  with  the  atate/ 
federal  aysiem. 

Many  atsiea  continue  to  atniggle  to  regain 
aolvency  Inl  their  truat  aocounta  which  were 
aerloualy  depleted  during  prior  reoeaaiona. 
Neariy  $10j  billion  In  loan  principal  and  In- 


terest 
ment. 
era  under 
tempoi 
within  Its 

While  th< 
loughed 
the  addit 
might  cai 


owed  to  the  federal  govern- 

an  additional  group  of  work- 

«  atate  aystem  at  this  time  could 

impede  a  atate'a  fiscal  recovery 

account 
number  of  unemployed  and  fur- 
workers  Is  not  aatoundlng, 
admlniatrative  burdena  they 
certain  statea  could  have  a  aeri- 
0U8  negative  Impact  procedurally  and  flnan- 
ciaUy.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  recently  claimed  that  admlnia- 
tratlon  ofj  unemployment  inaurance/em- 
ployment  afecurity  aervicea  ia  not  aa  efficient 
as  It  should  be.  To  blindly  add  more  Jobleaa 
workers  to  the  admlniatrative  burdena  alleg- 
edly exiatiig  already  will  not  help  to  cure 
procedural  [problema.  Besides,  statea  contin- 
ue to  oontMid  tliat  federal  funding  for  ad- 
mlniatratlofi  rematna  Inadequate  deq>lte  a 
projected  ^iiat  fund  balance  of  nearly  $1 
billion  for  flacal  year  1085. 

NCSL  feela  that  there  are  no  currently 
compelling!  reasons  to  merge  railroad  em- 


ployees 

ment 

support 


the  state/federal  unemploy- 
ayatem  and  I  urge  you  to 
altematlvea. 


lULST  Bnasows  (OR), 
Chair,  It<iSL  Oovemment  Operationa 

and  Regvtation  Committee. 

SlATK  UimiPLOTIIXHT  IhBUKAHCX  AND 
RaILKOA])  EMPLOTmRT 

Railroad* employees  are  the  only  private 
aector  workers  who  are  covered  by  a  a^iw- 
rate  and  (iatlnct  unemployment  Inaurance 
aystem.  Prsposala  to  merge  these  employees 
with  those  JBOvered  by  the  State/Federal  un- 
employment Inaurance  system  have  been 
made  and  INCSL  believes  that  are  no  ctu-- 
rently  compelling  reaaona  to  accompliah 
thia  merger. 

Neither  management  nor  labor  of  the  rail- 
road Industry  have  expresaed  a  need  to 
adopt  auchi  a  merger.  BCany  atatea  are  work- 
ing to  regain  aolvency  within  their  own 
truat  acco^ta  and  auch  a  merger  could 
Jeopardize  ithla  recovery.  A  merger  might 
alao  create  admlniatrative  problems  for 
atates  whiifa  would  compromiae  the  effec- 


tiveneaaof 


their  operationa.* 


MEDICARE 


MEDIC  (kL 

SPECIiL 

AGING 


•  Mr 

A.m 

lieve  will 


AND        GRADUATE 
EDUCATION:       THE 
NEEDS       OF       OUR 
POPULATION 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OPFLOUM 
a  THI  HOU8X  or  RXPRESKirTATIVKS 

TliuruUiv,  June  20,  1985 

PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introc  ucing  legislation  which  I  be- 


(reatiy  enhance  this  Nation's 
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ability  to  provide  for  the  special  medi- 
cal care  needs  of  our  large  and  ever- 
growing older  pcvulation.  It  will  eatab- 
lish  the  proper  prominent  position  of 
geriatrics,  the  field  of  medldne  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  and  ititirssrii  of 
older  people,  in  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation supported  by  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram. 

In  IMS.  by  ammdlng  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  we  established  Medicara. 
the  health  insurance  program  for  the 
aged.  This  vitally  important  program, 
which  celebrates  ita  20th  anniversary 
this  summer,  has  been  instrumental  in 
improving  the  quality  of  health  care 
offered  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
Medicare  has  also  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  a  most  important  function  in 
our  society— the  training  of  those  who 
provide  medical  care  to  all  Americans. 
Medicare  support  of  graduate  medical 
education  has  helped  our  Nation  to 
strengthen  what  is  and  has  been  the 
best  medical  education  system  in  the 
world.  It  has  offered  opportunities  to 
thousands  of  young  doctors  to  leam 
specialized  sltills  so  that  they  might  go 
on  to  offer  Americans  the  best  medical 
care  available. 

There  is.  however,  a  sad  irony  to  the 
success  enjoyed  by  Medicare's  support 
for  graduate  medical  education.  Medi- 
care is  the  health  insurance  program 
for  the  elderly.  Tet,  not  $1  of  what 
this  year  will  be  some  $3.6  billion  in 
Medicare  money  paid  in  support  of 
medical  education  is  required  to  go 
toward  training  in  geriaMcs.  In  fact, 
most  institutions  receiving  reimburse- 
ment ttxaa  Medicare  for  OME  offer 
littie  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  gradu- 
ate training  in  the  field  of  geriatric 
medicine.  The  number  of  graduate  fel- 
lowships in  geriatrics  pales  in  oimipari- 
son  to  those  in  other  medical  qiedal- 
ties.  For  example,  In  1983  while  there 
were  some  800  doctors  beginning  grad- 
uate fellowships  in  cardkdogy,  thoe 
were  a  mere  SO  beginning  the  like  in 
geriatrics. 

A  recent  report  by  the  Departmoit 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  pro- 
jected a  need  of  up  to  10,000  physician 
facility  members  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional resiMnsibilities  of  medical 
schools  in  aging.  The  same  report  indi- 
cates current  staffing  levels  are  woe- 
fully short  of  these  needs.  Currently 
only  250  to  300  full-time  physicians 
are  involved  in  teaching  some  aspect 
of  geriatric  medicine,  one-fortieth  of 
the  projected  need.  It  is  truly  a  sad 
commentary  that,  despite  the  popula- 
tion served  by  Medicare  and  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  geriatricians,  there  is 
today  so  littie  graduate  training  in  ger- 
iatrics supported  by  Medicare. 

To  begin  to  address  this  dear  short- 
coming, the  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  make  Medicare  reim- 
bursement for  reasonable  direct  costs 
associated  with  graduate  medical  edu- 
cation conditional  ui)on  a  hospital  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  having  in  place 
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within  3  years  a  residency  training 
program  in  the  field  of  geriatric  medi- 
cine as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  fel- 
lowships in  geriatrics.  It  mandate 
that  our  graduate  medical  education 
system  reoognte  and  re^Mmd  to  the 
large  and  growing  need  for  physicians 
gwmlally  trained  in  the  needs  of  our 
slEyroekeCInc  eldetly  population.  Rec- 
ognising the  ovenHielmlng  need  fbr 
attentiop  to  the  qwcfal 
of  tbe  thousands  of  mentally, 
retarded.  devdopmeDtally  disabled, 
and  mentally  retarded  elderty  Ameri- 
cans, this  legislation  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  encourage  an  «»mphMt^  jn  these 
areas  within  the  restdowy  programs 
and  fellowships  to  be  established. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  J^  me  in 
supporting  this  timely  and  important 
legislation  which  wHl  place  the  stody 
of  aging  in  ita  proper  prominent  place 
in  this  Nation's  health  tw^^iynnf^  pro- 
gram for  the  aged  at  no  »<<««««w»«i  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  full  text  of  this  bill  follows: 

HJL- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepretentaUvee   of  the    United   Statee   of 
America  in  Congren  attembled, 
sccnoN  1.  BsmmniG  a  bsbidsnct  iBAonNc 

AND  mXOWSDP  PMMaUH  n  6CBI- 
AflBC  HDKINI  AS  A  ODNDmOM  OT 

pamBfT  poa  dookt  mbmcal  boo- 

CATIONS  COSIS   ONO^  IWB    MBDi 
CAIBPSOCBAIL 

(a)  RBQontsMiR.— Section  ISeKvXl)  of 
the  Soda]  Security  Act  (42  n.8.C. 
1395x(tX1)  ia  ammded  by  addtog  at  the  end 
the  following  new  aubparagrapii: 

"(PXi)  Such  regulattoos  ataaO  not  recog- 
nise aa  rrasonshlt  sny  smounta  for  the 
direct  eoate  of  approved  educatlaoal  acUvi- 
ttea  fbr  aptnufed  medical  realdency  training 
progrsBia  of  a  paovider  of  aervicea  unteaa  tbe 
proflder  has  In  effect — 

"(1)  sn  spproved  medical  residency  traln- 
inc  pragram  in  tbe  fidd  of  geriatric  medl- 
eine,and 

"(11)  a  program  of  two-year  medical  fel- 
lowataips  tai  tbe  Held  of  gertatrie  medtdne 
meeting  the  reoulrement  of  dauae  (U). 

"(U)  The  Secretary  sliall  assign  to  each 
hospital  snd  Amed  nuraing  fSeOity  [with  an 
approved  medical  residency  trahilng  pro- 
gram] a  minimum  number  of  two-year  fel- 
lowships desGilbed  tai  clause  (IXH)  that  the 
Inatltution  must  mainUln  to  meet  tlie  re- 
quirement of  thia  dauae.  In  aairtgnlng  that 
number— 

"(I)  the  total  number  of  auch  fellowships 
for  cost  reporting  periods  beginning  during 
the  flrat  flacal  year  in  which  thia  aubpara- 
gr«>h  appllea  ia  3.000.  and  for  coat  reporting 
perloda  beginning  thereafter  ia  4.000,  and 

"(II)  auch  total  number  ahall  be  allocated 
among  inatituUona  (wltb  approved  residen- 
cy training  programs]  Iwsed  on  the  number 
of  Inpatient-bed-days  which  are  attributable 
to  patients  who  are  entitled  to  beneflU 
under  pari  A  of  thia  Utle.". 

(b)  Stbcial  Emphasis  op  Obuatbic  TaAnr- 
no  AHs  FtaxowsHip  PaoasAMs.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Servioea  ahall 
encourage  institutions,  in  their  operation  of 
residency  training  and  fellowahlp  programs 
under  section  IMKvXlXP)  of  the  Sodal  Se- 
curity Act,  to  provide  apedal  »i«p>im<«  on 
the  problems  and  apedal  medical  and 
health  needs  of  elderly  Indlvlduala  who  are 
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mentally    Impaired,    developmentally    dia- 
aided.  or  mentally  retarded. 

(c)  Efistiiit  Datx.— Suiiparagraph  (P)  of 
aeetian  UOKvXl)  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act 
(as  sdded  by  tbe  amendment  made  by  aub- 
seetlan  (a))  shall  apply  to  oosU  incurred  tai 
ooat  reporting  perioda  beginning  on  or  after 
the  flrat  flacal  year  that  begins  more  than 
Ave  pears  after  the  date  of  tlie  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


CREATING  A  FLOOR  ON  DE> 
DUCnaiLITY  OF  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OPHAWAn 
Df  THS  HOPSS  OP  SIPBgSCHTATIVgS 


Thursday,  June  20.  19SS 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  HawalL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  help  resolve  the  controver- 
sy over  the  deductibility  of  State  and 
local  taxes. 

The  administration  wanta  to  do 
away  altogether  with  the  deduction  of 
State  and  local  taxes.  In  fact,  this  pro- 
posal is  the  oomerBt(nie  of  Ita  tax 
reform  plan  because  it  raises  the  reve- 
nue needed  to  lower  the  tax  rates 
without  adding  furthn-  to  the  deficit 

Oppcmenta  on  the  other  hand  argue 
that  to  do  away  with  this  deduction  is 
to  undermine  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  fund  the  programs  they 
deem  necessary.  It  would  make  it 
harder  for  them  to  mmiwtjhi  the  reve- 
nue liase  necessary  to  provide  the  level 
of  services  they  want  for  their  tk^- 
dren.  their  unemployed,  their  hand!- 
ci4>ped.  and  their  poor.  It  would  hurt 
thoee  States  that  try  hardest. 

My  proposal  is  to  permit  the  deduc- 
tion of  State  and  local  taxes  above  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  Federal 
income. 

This  proposal  would  still  provide  the 
administration  with  some  of  the  reve- 
nue it  needs  to  make  tax  reform  possi- 
ble. 

High  tax  States  would  be  giving  up 
some  of  the  deductions  they  iu>w 
enjoy  but  they  would  be  left  with  a 
degree  of  freedom  to  provide  the  level 
of  services  they  choose. 

Fairness,  after  all,  is  the  standard 
which  President  Reagan  tias  raised  for 
his  tax  plan.  Totally  eliminating  the 
State  and  local  tax  deduction  would  be 
unfair. 

First,  in  spite  of  the  administration 
promise  not  to  raise  the  taxes  of  those 
who  are  already  paying  their  fair 
share,  this  proposal  would  raise  those 
of  a  number  of  ordinary  middle  class 
families— those  who  choose  to  itemize 
their  deductions. 

The  President  claims  most  families 
don't  itemize  and  therefore  would  not 
be  affected.  But  a  lot  more  families 
itemize  than  he  would  have  us  believe, 
and  they  are  not  rich  families  living  in 
the  shade  of  tax  shelters  but  ordinary 
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young  couples  trying  to  make  ends 
meet. 

He  claims  two-thirds  of  all  taxpayers 
do  not  itemize  but  that  figure  Includes 
part-time  woiicers  and  teenagers  and 
other  people  who  do  not  earn  enough 
to  itemise. 

In  fact,  among  taxpayers  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  more.  S3  percent  itemised  in  1983. 
Among  those  with  $20,000  and  more. 
72  percent  itemized.  In  other  words 
the  vast  majority  of  full-time  workers 
in  America  itemize. 

This  issue  is  particularly  crucial  for 
Hawaii  which  has  one  of  the  highest 
per  capita  State  and  local  tax  rates  in 
the  Nation— $982  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  $509. 

Second,  it  is  not  fair  because  it  pe- 
nalizes States  which  derive  most  of 
their  income  from  taxes  on  their  own 
citizens.  Those  which  enjoy  rich  natu- 
ral resources  like  oil  and  gas  reserves 
are  able  to  raise  vast  amounts  of  reve- 
nue from  severance  taxes  paid  mostly 
by  the  residents  of  other  States  who 
must  buy  that  oil  and  gas.  Alaska,  for 
example,  raises  in  the  area  of  90  per- 
cent of  its  revenue  from  severance 
taxes  and  royalties. 

Removing  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes  will  therefore  have 
little  effect  on  Alaska. 

It  penalizes  those  States  which  have 
higher  percentages  of  poor  people  or 
which  have  been  hardest  hit  by  unem- 
ployment or  other  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  any  individual  but 
which  require  the  State  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand. 

Most  of  aU.  this  plan  would  under- 
mine the  new  federalism  which  this 
administration  has  so  vigorously  es- 
poused. 

If  more  responsibility  is  being  re- 
turned to  the  States  to  provide  for 
those  who  need  services,  then  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  at  the  same  time 
in  all  fairness  cut  back  on  the  power  of 
those  States  to  to  pay  for  these  serv- 
ices. 

Time  after  time  the  administration 
has  eliminated  grants  and  reduced 
Federal  revenue  to  the  States,  arguing 
instead  they  raise  their  own  money  if 
they  wish  to  offer  greater  services. 
The  administration  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

I  am  offering  this  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  a  level  of  fairness  to 
taxpayers  and  a  level  playing  field 
from  which  the  States  can  operate. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  my  bill  would 
provide  the  administration  with  one  of 
the  critical  elements  in  its  package- 
namely,  revenue.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DANCE 
THEATER  OF  HARLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwToiK 

n    THX  HOUSZ  OF  REPRXSKHTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  20, 198S 

•  M  '.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
comiiend  the  Dance  Theater  of 
Harlim  on  its  10th  anniversary  cele- 
brat  on. 

Til  e  Dance  Theater  has.  from  its  in- 
ception, provided  theatergoers  with 
the  f  ery  best  in  stage  entertainment. 
A  variety  of  audiences  in  a  number  of 
cities  have  enjoyed  high  quality  pro- 
ductions by  very  talented  black  artists. 
In  ajword.  the  Dance  Theater  repre- 
sents black  artistry  at  its  most  pol- 
ished. 

Ovk  Nation  has  benefited  from  its 
many  ethnic  heritages.  This  has  been 
the  strength  of  our  country,  and  a 
source  of  deep  pride  for  each  Ameri- 
can, tt  is  therefore  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sona} pride  that  I  have  risen  to  note 
the  achievements  of  this  renowned 
black  American  company  from  my 
home  district. 

Harlem  has  always  been  a  focus  of 
black  American  and  black  Caribbean 
culture.  The  Dance  Theater  of  Harlem 
is  at  the  forefront  of  this  tradition, 
Mr.  Speaker.  For  this  reason,  I  extend 
my  deepest  gratitude,  and  wish  the 
theaier  10  more  successful  years.* 
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Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues \A  read  the  following  excerpts 
from  Alioe  Rivlin's  Oodkln  Lecture.  I 
hope  we  Can  learn  from  her  to  distin- 
guish the  hard  ones  from  the  easy 
ones  and  to  devote  more  of  our  atten- 
tion to  solving  the  issues  on  which  Jus- 
tice and  ejven  our  own  survival  depend. 

[From  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of 

CSoverfunent  Bulletin.  Spring  19851 

Maku^o  GovKunmn  Wosk  Bnm 

[Economist  Alice  Rivlln.  a  monber  of  the 

Visiting  Committee.  deUvered  the   1984 

Oodkin  Iiectures  at  the  SchooLl 

How  do  we  make  national  choices  about 
what  to  do  about  the  deficit,  the  social  secu- 
rity syBtenl.  and  avoiding  nuclear  war?  In 
taking  about  this  grand  subject,  I  think  I'm 
reflecting  a  widespread  feeling  that  some- 
thing Is  wrong.  The  polls  and  pundits  tell  us 
that,  as  do  the  various  propocals  for  f unda- 


i  lLICE  RIVLIN  on  MAKING 
GOVERNMENT  WORK  BETTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  PU>BII>A 
T$  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZFRESEKTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  20,  198S 

•  M|-.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Sped^er,  Dr.  Alice  Rivlln  was,  as  you 
know,  the  first  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  held  that 
position  for  8  years.  As  a  member  of 
the  {Budget  Committee  and  later  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  have 
alwaiys  found  her  testimony  to  be  on 
target  and  illuminating. 

A^ce  is  an  innovative  and  challeng- 
ing economist  and  one  who  is  commit- 
ted to  making  our  Government  work. 
While  I  have  occasionally  differed 
witli  her  on  programmatic  details.  I 
have  never  doubted  her  Intellectual 
honesty  or  ability. 

Lapt  year,  Alice  delivered  the 
Go<9dn  Lecture  at  the  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy School  of  Government  at  Harvard: 
excerpts  of  her  lecture  were  published 
in  the  school's  Spring  1985  Bulletin. 
Witb  her  usual  clarity,  Alice  reminds 
us  i^t  many  of  the  problems  with 
whi4h  we  spend  the  most  time  strug- 
glin  I  are  really  rather  easy  to  solve, 
wht  e  the  truly  difficult  issues  of  our 
tim<  are  crowded  off  our  schedules. 
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of  the  current  situation,  we 
a  recent  pattern.  We  are 
problems,  blowing  them  all  out 
pon.  agonizing,  pointing  fingers, 
commissions,  and  then  solving 
iwhile,  the  harder  and  more  dif- 
lems  get  crowded  off  the  front 
page,  off  the  congressional  calendar,  and  re- 
ceive very  little  thoughtful  debate. 

One  easy  problem  is  the  deficit.  Harder 
and  more  aerlous  challenges  are  poverty  and 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  What  about  the  defi- 
cit? Certalhly  it  is  serious.  It  threatens  the 
good  growth  at  relatively  low  inflation  that 
we  have  pessible  for  us  at  the  moment.  We 
have  made  a  dumb  choice.  We  have  chosen 
high-deficit,  high-interest  rate  policy. 
That's  not  very  smart  for  a  nation  that  Is 
worrying  about  its  level  of  investment,  its 
level  of  productivity  and  growth.  Its  export 
industries,  and  how  the  rest  of  the  world  is 
going  to  pay  its  debts  to  our  banks. 

However,  this  problem  Is  conceptually 
quite  simple.  We  know  how  we  got  it  and  we 
know  what  we  must  do  to  solve  it.  We  know 
that  there  are  only  three  things  we  can  do 
to  solve  the  deficit  problem.  We  can  cut 
spending,  raise  taxes,  or  both.  In  the  end  we 
will  do  bo^  But  the  risk  of  waiting  too  long 
is  a  very  serious  one.  The  longer  we  put  the 
solution  off,  the  more  expensive  it  gets. 

The  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  reduce 
the  deficit  are  hard,  but  let's  not  exagger- 
ate. We  do  need  to  increase  taxes,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  increase  them  back  to  1981 
levels.  WC'  do  need  to  cut  defense  growth, 
but  we  cajd  leave  ourselves  with  a  much  im- 
proved defense  and  prospects  for  more  im- 
provement even  if  we  cut  the  growth  rate. 
We  do  need  to  cut  entitlements,  but  that 
does  not  mean  anybody's  checks  are  going 
to  be  cut.  It  could  mean  that  they  don't  in- 
crease quite  as  much  with  inflation  as  they 
otherwise  would.  That  set  of  policies  would 
bring  the  I  deficit  and  Interest  rates  down 
quite  quickly. 

I  suqwct  we're  not  solving  the  problem  be- 
cause we're  having  such  fun  shouting  and 
pointing  Angers.  If  we  solved  it  we  would 
have  to  address  the  harder  problems  that 
we  don't  really  know  how  to  solve. 

Now,  we  face  many  harder  problems.  Two 
problems  in  particular  are  getting  scandal- 
ously little  attention.  First,  we  don't  Imow 
why  poverty  persists  and  is  increasing  amid 
affluent  A  merica.  creating  the  prospect  of  a 
permanenu  underclass  that  does  not  share 
in  what  the  rest  of  us  share.  Second,  and 
most  importantly,  we  do  not  know  what  to 
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do  about  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Both  these 
problems  are  unpleasant  and  make  us  tm- 
comfortable.  We  do  not  know  what  is  likely 
to  hiwpen  if  we  choose  a  particular  course. 
Not  only  citiaens  but  their  leaden  as  well 
feel  powerless  to  solve  these  problems,  eqte- 
cially  the  arms  race.  Most  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  Congress,  feels  as  ill-in- 
formed and  powerless  as  the  public  In  our 
public  as  well  as  our  private  lives,  the  small 
problems  simply  drive  out  the  large  ones. 

Watching  Congress  and  the  last  several 
administrations  deal  with  public  decisions.  It 
has  struck  me  how  much  public  life  is  really 
like  private  life.  Problems  of  the  federal 
government  seem  to  be  a  lUnd  of  caricature 
of  the  pathetically  ineffective  Individual 
who  does  not  seem  quite  able  to  cope  with 
the  ordinary  problems  of  life. 

You  know  the  type.  This  person  has  prob- 
lems no  worse  than  anyone  else,  objectively 
is  pretty  smart,  has  some  history  of  success 
but  doesn't  seem  to  know  it.  He  has  no  con- 
fidence In  his  ability  to  solve  problems.  He 
expects  failure.  He  takes  on  many  obliga- 
tions and  can't  meet  them  alL  This  guaran- 
tees failure. 

He  insists  that  he  can  do  everything  and 
does  not  need  to  set  priorities.  He  is  reluc- 
tant to  admit  that  he  must  face  problems, 
make  choices,  and  get  on  with  it.  As  a  result, 
he  always  feels  powerless  and  inadequate, 
even  when  he  Is  doing  well.  That  certainly 
doesn't  inspire  confidence,  either  his  own  or 
anyone  else's. 

What  do  you  say  to  such  a  person,  assum- 
ing he  or  she  will  listen?  You  say,  "Get  your 
act  together.  Simplify  your  life.  Turn  some 
responsibility  over  to  somebody  else,  even  at 
some  risk.  Practice  making  choices,  taking 
risks,  and  living  with  the  consequences." 
You  can  go  down  to  your  local  bookstore 
and  find  lots  of  handy-dandy  pop  psycholo- 
gy books,  and  they're  not  all  wrong. 

I  think  we  need  a  pop  psychology  manual 
for  the  n.S.  government.  If  we  had  it,  these 
would  be  some  of  Its  main  ix>ints. 

FiiBt,  we— the  media,  public  officials,  and 
everyone  else— should  learn  to  pat  ourselves 
on  the  back  occasionally  for  solving  some 
public  problems  pretty  well  and  making 
progress  on  others.  We  deserve  to  take  satis- 
faction for  surviving  the  economic  upheav- 
als of  the  seventies  as  well  as  we  did,  making 
progress  on  energy  conservation,  solving  the 
social  security  fiiumcing  problem,  and 
making  progress  in  civU  rights  and  other 
areas  of  equal  opportunity,  though  not 
enough.  We  even  almost  impeached  a  presi- 
dent and  kept  the  government  going  pretty 
smoothly.  That's  not  bad.  Second,  we  have 
to  stop  blowing  smaU  problems  into  big 
ones.  We  should  recognize  that  the  deficit  is 
a  hard  but  not  unmanageable  problem,  then 
go  ahead  and  do  what  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  deficit  down  rapidly  enough  to  get  inter- 
est rates  down.  Let's  Just  do  it.  Let's  stop 
procrastinating  and  blaming  each  other  and 
get  on  with  it.  After  that,  I  would  pick  out 
some  manageable  problems  to  solve.  I  think 
one  might  start  with  add  rain  and  then 
move  on  to  harder  ones. 

Third,  we  should  consider  moving  educa- 
tion, health,  and  housing  off  the  federal 
agenda  to  make  room  for  other  high  priori- 
ty problems.  One  might  leave  Medicare,  stu- 
dent aid,  and  research  programs  at  the  na- 
tional level,  but  one  could  shift  almost  all 
the  rest  to  the  states.  They  have  more  ca- 
pacity at  the  state  and  local  level  to  imple- 
ment these  programs  than  they  did  when 
the  federal  government  undertook  them.  In 
any  case,  we  have  to  move  something  off 
the  federal  agenda  to  make  room  for  the 
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international  problems  on  which  we  must 
concentrate  our  energies  as  an  tnteniatlonal 
power. 

Fourth.  I  would  reduce  our  sense  of  fafl- 
luv  by  making  the  federal  decision  calendar 
more  realistic  The  budget  proesM  la  an  ab- 
solutely beautiful  example.  We  surely  do 
not  need  to  make  a  budget  every  year.  For 
most  purposes  every  other  year  would  be 
fine.  The  only  argument  against  this  is  that 
it  would  be  harder  to  fine-tune  fiscal  policy. 
But  we  have  not  ftne-tuned  our  fiscal  policy 
very  successfully  and  a  biannual  budget 
could  make  it  more  automatic  Certainly  we 
could  get  rid  of  the  dual  appropriations  and 
authorizing  processes  in  Congress.  We  need 
pennanent  appropriations  to  Insure  that 
government  continues  its  regular  functions 
until  the  next  bill  is  passed.  The  congres- 
sional budget  process  has  much  potential 
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Fifth,  we  should  start  Immediately  debat- 
ing and  trying  to  find  constructive  ap- 
proaches to  the  really  hard  proiliems  su^ 
as  poverty  and  nuclear  war.  We  should  en- 
courage wider  participation.  nwMiiy  tt  as 
nonldeological  as  posBR>le.  We  do  not  need 
to  expect  easy  suooeaa,  tnit  we  do  not  have 
to  assure  f  aflure  either. 

We  have  room  for  better  public  education 
and  more  public  Involvement  In  making 
choices.  One  of  the  big  problems  with  issues 
like  social  security  and  the  deficit  is  that  we 
do  not  have  any  way  of  getting  people  to 
understand  what  the  choices  are  or  finding 
out  what  choice  they  would  make  if  they 
understood  that  they  had  to  make  one. 
Public  opinion  polls  ask  people  silly  ques- 
tions like  "Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes?"  "Do 
you  want  your  benefits  cut?"  They  are  not 
designed  to  find  out  what  people  would  do  if 
they  understood  that  there  was  a  choice 
they  had  to  make. 

In  recent  months  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  suc- 
cess with  "the  budget  game."  where  you  sit 
a  group  of  people  down,  tell  them  that  they 
are  the  Congress,  give  them  the  rules,  and 
instruct  them  to  get  the  deficit  down.  We 
played  that  with  Congressman,  and  they 
learned  a  lot.  I  can  Imagine  playing  this  on 
national  TV.  perhaps  even  ™»irW.y  tt  Inter- 
active. People  love  call-in  ahows.  they  love 
computer  games,  and  we  unquestionably 
have  the  technology  now  for  a  whole  new 
level  of  citizen  eduction  on  public  choicea. 

And  what  about  the  puldic  policy  commu- 
nity? Besides  continuing  to  work  on  finding 
better  solutions  to  public  problems,  the 
public  policy  community  needs  to  put  a  new 
emphasis  on  communicating  with  dedsion 
malten  and  the  putdlc.  As  a  community  we 
have  begun  to  enjoy  talking  to  each  other  in 
the  language  that  not  everybody  under- 
stands. We  need  to  show  that  public  prob- 
lems are  not  always  complicated.  We  can 
simplify  the  problems,  then  show  that  some 
are  quite  manageable,  some  can  be  solved, 
and  other  Improved.  In  the  end  that's  what 
we  mean  by  making  government  work 
better.* 


A  TRUE  SERVANT  OF  THE 
PEOPLE 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

OP  NORTH  CABOUMA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20, 198S 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  Just  a  minute  or  two  to  praise  an 
old  friend  and  distinguished  public 
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servant.  She  is  Mrs.  Eunice  Hedrick 
Ayers.  who  before  retiring  at  the  end 
of  last  year  had  given  50  years  of  her 
life  to  public  service  to  her  county. 
State,  and  Nation.  She  served  35  of 
those  years  as  register  of  deeds  of  For- 
syth County,  NC,  an  elective  office. 
The  other  15  years  were  spent  as 
deputy  clerk  and  then  assistant  clerk 
of  superior  court,  and  a  short  tenure 
as  assistant  register  of  deeds. 

It  may  not  be  unusual— although  I 
think  it  is— for  a  person  to  serve  50 
years  in  local  government.  I  am  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  extremely  rare 
to  find  a  person  of  Eunice  Ayers'  cali- 
ber, and  almost  miraculous  to  retain 
such  a  person  at  the  local  level  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Mrs. 
Ayers  could  have  moved  upward  to 
State  or  national  office,  had  she 
chosen  to  do  so.  Her  abilities  in  her 
field  were  nationally  recognized.  Her 
dose  ties  to  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
which  she  was  a  tireless  worker,  went 
all  the  way  to  the  top.  Her  sparkling 
personality  and  her  remarkable  ability 
to  communicate  with  aU  people  was 
the  envy  of  every  politician  who  knew 
her.  Tet  she  remained  at  her  post  be- 
cause she  loved  her  community  and 
she  loved  her  work. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  emphasize 
that  Mis.  Eunice  Ayers  was  a  true 
public  servant.  Her  success  in  office, 
and  the  respect  that  was  and  is  accord- 
ed her,  was  based  on  service,  not  on 
glad  handing,  back  slapping,  glib  talk- 
ing, hearty  fellow,  crowd  pleasing  per- 
sonality—or a  blow  dried,  fashion 
plated  personal  appearance.  She 
pleased  as  many  peoi^e  as  she  could, 
but  knew  that  she  could  never  please 
everyone.  She  did  not  always  take, 
therefore,  the  courses  that  were  politi- 
cally popular  for  the  short  term,  and 
never  did  she  play  to  emotion,  preju- 
dice, and  Ignorance.  She  was  motivat- 
ed by  a  love  for  her  fellow  human 
beings  and  the  desire  to  be  of  service 
to  them.  She  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me,  and  to  many  others  who  have 
Imown  the  depth  of  her  character  and 
the  quality  of  her  service. 

Mi.  Speaker,  the  average  person  has 
little  occasion  to  visit  the  office  of  a 
register  of  deeds.  In  North  Carolina,  it 
is  the  office  which  maintains  land 
records,  issues  marriage  licenses,  and 
keeps  certain  other  records,  which  in 
some  States  are  handled  by  county  re- 
corders and  clerks  of  court.  In  most 
places,  these  archives  are  the  habitat 
of  young  lawyers,  diligently  searching 
titles  in  the  catacombs  of  land  books, 
ledgers,  and  registers.  To  the  casual 
visitor,  the  register's  office  of  a  decade 
ago  might  have  conjured  up  visions  of 
a  medieval  monastery,  with  modem 
day  monks  quietly  copying  manu- 
scripts or  deciphering  scrolls. 

It  was  never  that  way  in  the  office  of 
Eunice  Ayers.  Indeed,  she  earned 
worldwide  renown  as  an  innovator  in 
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land  records  manacement.  Her  office 
was  the  first  in  the  Nation  to  install  a 
iwototype,  computerised  land  records 
Information  syston.  The  system  con- 
tains conplete  date  on  every  parcel  of 
land  in  the  county,  includW  tax  block 
and  lot  numbers:  deed  book  and  page: 
currmt  owner,  tax  account:  type  of 
title:  tax  account  status;  assessment 
values:  boundary  coordinates:  legal  de- 
scriptions: acreage:  and  soning  and 
census  tract  inf  onnaUon.  In  short,  one 
can  with  a  sintfe  computer  command 
call  up  all  the  legal  information  avaU- 
atde  from  all  county  sources  on  any 
parcel  of  land  in  the  county. 

Eunice  Ayers  is  "credited  by  many  as 
the  primary  reason  Forsyth  County's 
system  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
exemplary  systems  of  its  kind  in  the 
world."  according  to  one  technical 
publication,  "Eunice  has  always  been 
several  steps  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
padc"  said  an  expert  in  the  records 
management  field.  "When  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  searching  for  more  effi- 
cient manual  methods,  she  was  using 
micrographics.  Whm  others  were  Just 
discovering  the  benefits  of  automa- 
tion, she  already  had  a  system  in  place 
and  was  reaping  the  benefits." 

And  Mrs.  Ayers  never  kept  her  ex- 
pertise and  foresight  to  herself.  She 
became  known  worldwide  for  her 
strong  efforts  to  promote  auttmiation 
technology.  She  is  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Organisation  for  Modernisation 
of  Land  Data  Systems  and  was  heavily 
involved  with  the  National  Association 
of  County  Officials. 

In  fact.  Eunice  Ayers  was  involved  in 
wbaX  seemed  to  be  Just  about  every- 
thing. Her  biographical  sketch  lists 
more  than  65  offices  held,  aocompliah- 
ments.  and  honors  bestowed  upon  Mrs. 
Ayers. 

In  her  profeaslrai.  she  has  been  sec- 
retary-treasurer, vice  president,  presi- 
dent, and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  national  Association  of  County 
Recorders  and  Clerks.  She  was  orga- 
niser and  first  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Registers  of 
Deeds,  and  has  chaired  niunerous 
study  OHnmittees  on  both  these  State 
and  national  organisations.  She  was 
Outstanding  Recorder  and  Clerk  of 
the  Tear  of  the  National  Association 
of  County  Recorders  and  Cleiks  in 
1973.  The  Journal  and  Sentinel  of 
VHnston-Salan  twice  named  her  1  of 
the  10  outstanding  women  of  Winston- 
Salem,  (moe  representing  the  field  of 
ocnnmunity  service,  once  representing 
public  service. 

For  many  years,  she  has  been  one  of 
North  Carolina's  most  outstanding 
and  best-known  Democrats.  She  was 
vice  chairman  of  her  precinct  commit- 
tee for  many  years  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Forsyth  County  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  three  terms,  as 
weU  as  chairman  for  a  term.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wilsonian  Democratic  Club  and 
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Statejvice  president  of  North  Carolina 
young  Democratic  Clubs.  She  also 
servei  on  the  North  Carolina  Demo- 
cratiai  Executive  C(Hnmlttee  and  the 
State  Democratic  Campaign  Commit- 
tee. In  I960,  she  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  to 
which  she  had  been  an  alternate  In 
1956.  She  has  known  every  Democratic 
President  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  Jimmy  Carter. 

A  member  of  First  Christian  Church 
of  ^X^nston-Salon.  she  served  for  15 
years  as  church  treasurer  and  member 
of  the  administrative  board.  She  was 
superintendent  of  the  Intermediate 
and  young  adult  departments  of  its 
Sunday  school,  and  in  1975  became 
the  first  woman  elected  to  the 
church's  board  of  trustees. 

In  community  activities,  she  has 
served  on  the  boards  or  held  office  in 
Goodwill  Indiistries;  the  Tuberculosis 
Association:  the  American  Red  Cross: 
the  YWCA:  the  local  and  national 
Marcli  of  Dimes:  Travelers  Aid  Socie- 
ty; Ufce  Family  and  Child  Service 
Agenct^  the  local  and  international  Al- 
tnisa  Club;  Family  Services.  Inc.;  the 
Stadium  CiHnmittee  of  Wake  Forest 
Univ^sity;  the  Easter  Seal  Society, 
and  the  United  Fund. 

Mrs^  Ayers  was  bom  In  Lexington. 
NC,  a; daughter  of  O.C.  and  Margaret 
TlckeC  Hedrick.  She  was  married  to 
wmiam  Edward  Ayers.  now  deceased, 
and  has  a  son.  William  E.  Ayers.  Jr.. 
and  sik  grandchildren.  She  Is  a  gradu- 
ate oi  Lexington  High  School  and 
Crlm'4  Business  College  of  Winston- 
Salemj  and  has  taken  many  college 
coursv.  including  some  by  correspond- 
ence (rom  the  University  of  North 
Caroliha. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  years  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  previously  as 
a  small  businessman  in  IHnnston- 
Salem,  I  have  never  met  anyone  else 
quite  like  Eunice  Ayers.  Few  individ- 
uals ever  attain  her  level  of  achieve- 
ment, or  are  able  to  totally  immerse 
themselves  in  serving  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. I  have  always  marveled  that  she 
could  be  Involved  in  so  many  things, 
and  d#  them  all  so  well.  I  would  call 
her  a  genius,  but  she  would  deny  that. 
Indeed,  she  said  of  her  achievements 
in  eight  terms  as  register  of  deeds:  "It 
wasn'tt  talent  or  ability,  it  was  persist- 
ence."! 

In  ajstory  from  a  local  newspaper  in 
1980.  iBunice  Ayers  advised  career 
minded  teenagers  to  "try  politics. 
Once  the  bug  bites  you,  you'll  never 
get  over  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  ought  to  be  glad 
that  tunice  Ayers  tried  politics  for 
more  than  50  years.  She  was  better  at 
It  than  almost  anyone  I  have  ever 
known^  and  her  magnificent  record  re- 
flects treat  credit  upon  her,  and  upcm 
our  ca  ling.« 


HONC  RING 
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SENATOR  SAM 


lety  held  a  manorial  serv- 
Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  at 
Presbyterian    Church 


W.a  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  MOKTH  CULOUMA 

nr  THS  ■otTSK  or  uraasBiTATTvxs 

Thunday,  June  20, 19S5 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,, June  13,  the  North  Caroli- 
na State  " 

ice  for 
the    NaU 
here  in  Wi 

In  view  (if  this,  I  though  it  most  ap- 
propriate \o  include  In  the  Coiraaxs- 
siowAi.  Raeoao  an  editorial  which  was 
broadcast  on  WBTV  in  Charlotte,  NC, 
following  the  death  of  Senator  Ervin. 
The  edito^  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Wallace  J.  Jorgenson.  president  of  Jef- 
ferson Pilot  Communications  Co. 

I  commefid  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

tPtom  irtBT-WBTV-WBCT  editorial. 
brtMdCMt  4ste:  PM  4/34/8S,  AM  4/3S/8S] 

SKRATOKaui 


We  do  editorials  on  the  death  of  Individ- 
uals only  rSrely.  But  Senator  Sam  Errln. 
who  died  Tuesday  at  ace  88,  was  a  rare  man. 

Senator  Sam  ...  the  bero  of  Watergate 
...  the  apli^ier  of  tales  In  the  Abe  Lincoln 
tradition  .  . ;  the  great  oonatltutlonal  aebol- 
ar ...  the  country  lawyer  who  entered  Har- 
vard Law  ScBool  with  a  Phi  Beta  KapDa  key 
from  UNC  .  I  .  the  oonadence  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

For  most  of  his  career.  Senator  Ervin  was 
mostly  unknknrn  outside  the  Senate  and  the 
state  of  No^  CaroHna,  His  oppositton  to 
forced  businft.  the  equal  richts  amendment. 
quoU  systei»s  and  various  dvll  rights  legis- 
lation cauaeiaome  to  view  tiim  as  a  radical 
conservatlvel-a  kind  of  30th  century  anach- 
ronism. 

Then  cams  Watergate.  And  the  natlm.  to 
Its  delicfat.  (laoovered  Sam  Ervin.  They  saw 
a  tall,  portly  man  with  a  low-mountain 
drawl  make  jhlstory  by  taking  on  a  United 
States  Preaitent.  They  ny  a  witty,  Bible- 
quoting,  tals-sptnnlng  man  build  his  < 
step-by-step,|  against  a  President  who 
abused  his  office. 

The  memi^  of  those  televised  proceed- 
ings, almost:  a  doaen  yean  later,  is  still 
strong.  As  It  became  apparent  that  the 
President  haid  lied.  Senator  Ervln's  indigna- 
tion grew  stronger.  It  was  as  if  he  liad  en- 
countered scmethlng  so  vile  and  unq>eak- 
able  that  he  »uld  not  believe  it 

But  Wateriate  was  only  the  vehicle  that 
brought  hln>  fame.  More  important  than 
this  sbigle  insident  was  a  lifetime  devoted  to 
preserving  and  protecting  the  Constitution. 
Senator  Ervin  had  no  use  for  Judges  or 
others  who,  as  he  put  it.  tried  to  recreate 
our  system  of  government  in  their  own 
image. 

This  generation  will  remember  the  Sena- 
tor chiefly  J  for  Watergate.  Future  ones 
likely  win  nmembw  him  as  the  20th  cen- 


had 


tury's  greatc^def  ender  of  the  ConsUtutlon. 
Somehow,  We  believe  this  is  the  way  Sena- 
tor Sam  wou  d  prefer  it.« 


June  20,  1985 

POSTERING  A  METHOD  FOR 
AMERICANS  TO  PREPARE  FOR 
THE  HIGH  COSTS  OP  HEALTH 
CARE  IN  LATER  LIFE:  INDIVID- 
UAL ICEDICAL  CARE  ACCOUNTS 
[IMA'S] 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OrPUHUD* 

m  THx  Honsi  or  KXPRcsDrxATrvzs 
Thunday,  June  20,  19SS 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  greater  reqwnslblity  than  the  as- 
surance of  access  to  quality  health 
care  for  aU  Americans.  No  group  in 
our  society  is  more  dependent  on  our 
commitment  to  this  responsibility 
than  are  the  elderly.  The  elderly  use 
health  care  services  at  a  significantly 
higher  rate  than  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Persons  over  65  use  hospitals  at 
2.8  times  the  rate  of  those  under  65 
and  their  hospital  stays  are  nearly 
twice  as  long.  Americans  over  65  visit 
their  doctor  an  average  of  4.3  times  a 
year,  while  persons  under  65  average 
2.4  visits.  In  this  year  alone  the  elderly 
will  spend  in  excess  of  $90  billion— In 
1980  dollars— providing  for  their  many 
health  care  needs.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  nearly  $25  billion  in  real 
terms  since  1980. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  Im- 
portant role  the  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid Programs  continue  in  improving 
the  access  of  older  Americans  to  qual- 
ity health  care.  These  vital  programs 
provide  essential  health  care  to  mil- 
lions of  elderly  Americans  each  year. 
However,  there  remain  significant 
gaps  in  our  Nation's  health  care  pro- 
gnuns.  Today,  the  elderly  spend  an  av- 
enge of  one-fifth  of  their  total  income 
on  health  care,  no  less  than  before  the 
enactment  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
in  1965.  Seniors  have  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  often  meager  incomes  costs 
for  basic  needs  such  as  eyeglasses,  self - 
administered  drugs,  dental  care,  and 
checkups.  Many  senior  dtisens  ar« 
forced  to  choose  between  impoverish- 
ment or  simply  going  without  the 
quality  health  care  they  need  because 
of  current  gaps  in  coverage  and  their 
limited  income  and  savings. 

The  most  distressing  manifestation 
of  the  limitations  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  policy  is  in  the  area  of 
long-term  care.  We  have  no  coherent 
long-term  care  policy  in  these  United 
States.  Instead,  we  have  a  hodgepodge 
of  programs  biased  toward  costly  insti- 
tutional care  which  leaves  too  many 
older  Americans  penniless  and  receiv- 
ing the  wrong  care  or  out  in  the  cold 
receiving  no  care  at  all.  This  Nation 
spends  nearly  $30  billion  each  year  for 
nursing  home  care.  Most  of  this  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  elderlsr;  Med- 
icare pays  less  than  1  percent  of  nurs- 
ing home  costs.  Because  of  costs  of 
nearly  $20,000  a  year  for  this  care  and 
the  absence  of  Medicare  assistance, 
many   elderly   enter   nursing   homes 
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with  some  savings  but  quickly  become 
impoverished  to  be  assisted  only  by 
Medicaid. 

Nowhere  in  our  society  are  families 
left  so  unassisted  and  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  a  catastrophic  illness  as 
they  are  when  meeting  the  flnandal 
and  emotional  burden  of  caring  for  a 
loved  one  fallen  victim  to  Alzheimer's 
disease.  Upwards  of  4  million  Ameri- 
cans are  victims  of  this  truly  devastat- 
ing disease.  Yet,  assistance  frwn  the 
Federal  Government  Is  virtuidly  non- 
existent. The  Federal  Government, 
through  its  hodgepodge  long-term 
care  policy  requires  these  the  most 
wdnerable  members  of  our  society  to 
fend  for  themselves. 

There  is  a  clear  and  pressing  need 
for  improvement.  One  idea  which  I 
feel  has  great  merit  is  that  of  the  Ved- 
eral  Government  fostering  a  method 
for  people  to  put  money  away  during 
their  working  years  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  overwhelming  finan- 
cial and  human  burdens  caused  by 
present  gaps  Is  our  Nation's  health 
and  long-term  care  policy.  I  am  there- 
fore today  Introducing  legislation 
which  would  offer  Americans  the 
option  of  opening  individual  medical 
care  accounts  [IMA's]  for  their  future 
health  care  needs  and  offering  the  in- 
centive of  receiving  a  tax  deduction 
for  their  investmmts  In  these  IMA's. 

BOW  SUCH  A  ST8RM  WODLO  W(»K 

The  basic  guidelines  for  individual 
medical  care  accounts  would  be  pat- 
terned after  those  for  current  individ- 
ual reUronent  accounts  [IRA's]: 

Opening  an  individual  medical  care 
account  would  be  conu^letely  volun- 
tary. Everyone  under  70  %  years  of  age 
and  younger  would  be  eligible. 

Accounts  would  be  offered  through  a 
range  of  financial  institutions  Includ- 
ing, banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, mutual  f tmd  associations,  money 
maiicet  funds. 

Individuals  would  receive  a  tax  de- 
duction for  all  payments  to  their  indi- 
vidual medical  care  accounts. 

Maximum  yearly  contribution  to 
such  accounts  would  be  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  $2,000  or  100  percent  of  tax- 
able income.  Married  couples  with 
only  one  partner  working  could  con- 
tribute up  to  $2,250  each  year. 

Money  invested  in  these  individual 
medical  care  accounts  could  be  ac- 
cessed by  the  owner  beginning  at  age 
S9Vi.  At  this  time  the  account  owner 
could  withdraw  funds  from  the  ac- 
count only  to  pay  for  expenses  he  or 
she  has  incurred  related  to  providing 
needed  health  care  for  themselves 
and/or  their  dependents. 

These  expenses  could  Include  costs 
of  care  not  covered  by  Medicare  such 
as  eye  care  and  eyeglasses,  hearing 
care  and  hearing  aids,  regular  check- 
up, dental  care,  and  drugs.  Premiums 
for  insurance  policies  covering  costs  of 
long-term  and  catastrophic  care  such 
as  home  care,  musing  home  care,  and 
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treatment  for  the  victims  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  as  well  as  direct  costs  for 
this  care  could  also  be  paid  out  of  a 
person's  individual  medical  care  ac- 
count. 

Any  positive  babmce  In  such  an  ac- 
count upon  death  of  owner  would  go 
directly  to  the  individual's  estate. 

I  beUeve  that  by  providing  the 
American  people  an  incentive  to  put 
away  during  their  working  years  to 
protect  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones  from  the  many  burdens  of  in- 
creased health  care  needs  in  later  life, 
we  can  strengthen  our  health  care 
system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  timely  and  im- 
portant legislation.* 


BREMERHAVEN  MEMORIAL 

HON.  BOB  EDGAR 


OP  PKiram.TA>iA 


nr  THC  BousK  or 


ATIVSS 


Thunday.  June  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  EEX3AR.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
1840's  to  the  1930's,  successive  waves 
of  immigrants  departed  fnnn  the  port 
of  Bremerhaven,  Germany,  to  seek  a 
new  life  in  the  United  State*.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  emigrants  were  of 
German  descent;  however,  Bremerha- 
ven Is  symbolic  of  the  entire  Am<»riran 
immigrant  experience  as  it  served  as  a 
point  of  debarication  for  many  Ehirope- 
an  immigrant  groivs. 

These  immigrants— German,  Polish. 
Russian.  Hungarian.  Ronanian. 
Jewish,  Catholic  Protestant,  and 
others— and  their  descendants  have, 
greatly  enriched  our  Nation  political- 
ly, culturally,  educationally,  and  scien- 
tifically. They  have  made  major  con- 
tributions to  the  United  States  and 
the  world. 

In  order  to  create  an  enduring  me- 
morial in  recognition  of  those  immi- 
grants who  departed  £rom  Bremerha- 
ven. the  Gennan-American  Memorial 
Association  was  founded.  The  group's 
chairman  is  Hans  Beyer  of  North 
HUls.  PA.  a  naturalized  American  citi- 
zen with  over  30  years  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  UJ8.  Army  and  Reserves. 
Mr.  Beyer  Is  leading  the  group  in  the 
ambitious  project  of  commissioning, 
funding,  and  erecting  a  statue  at  the 
port  of  Bremerhaven  to  memorialize 
the  emigrants  who  departed  for  a  new 
life  in  America. 

The  propoMd  manorial  statue,  titied 
"the  Immigrants,"  or  "Auswander 
Denkmals,"  is  the  woric  of  Frank 
Varga  and  is  currently  being  cast  by 
the  Modem  Art  Founchy  In  New  YoriL 
The  statue  captures  the  mixed  emo- 
tions of  families  departing  from  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  roots  toward  a  new 
way  of  life.  The  coimty  of  Bremen  in 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
endorsed  the  project  by  granting  the 
statue  a  site  in  the  vicinity  of  Bremer- 
haven's  Old  Columbus  Pier. 
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The  dedication  of  the  statue  of  Bre- 
merhaven  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the 
rededlcation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  1986  and  will  become  part  of  an 
international  celebration  marking  the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  the  hopes  of  those 
who  came  to  America.  In  part,  the 
Bremerhaven  Memorial  will  also  serve 
as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  ties  that  bind 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
common  heritage  we  share  as  well  as 
the  unique  American  experience  is 
graphlcaUy  depicted  in  Varga's  statue 
of  an  immigrant  family. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  laudable  effort 
of  the  Oerman-American  Memorial 
Association  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  I  commend  Mr.  Beyer  and 
others  who  have  supported  this 
project,  and  look  forward  to  its  dedica- 
tion on  July  4. 1986.« 


:jrE 
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double  our  efforts  to  crush  the  drug 
tradcj— both  through  more  energetic 
enforcement  and  through  tougher  sen- 
tencihg.  At  least  equally  important,  we 
must>  increase  our  attention  to  preven- 
tive ^ucation.  The  drug  war  must  be 
f ouglt  first  in  the  minds  of  our  young 
people.* 


A  NEW  GENERATION  OF  DRUG 
USERS 


HON.  EDWARD  F.  FEIGHAN 

OP  OHIO 

nr  THX  Housx  or  hkpresentattves 

Thursday,  June  20. 1985 

•  Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  often  speak  of  the  drug  culture  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  past,  a  recent 
Washington  Post-ABC  News  survey  re- 
veals that  American  society  is  more 
drug  ridden  today  than  ever  before. 
Young  Americans,  the  poll  concludes, 
are  experimenting  far  more  with  both 
marijuana  and  cocaine  than  did  their 
counterparts  who  came  of  age  during 
the  sixties  and  early  seventies. 

Half  the  people  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  30  contacted  in  the  survey  said 
they  had  tried  marijuana  and  20  per- 
cent said  they  have  tried  cocaine,  1  in 
12  said  they  currently  used  at  least  1 
of  the  2  drugs  frequently  or  occasion- 
ally. 

Among  people  between  31  and  44 
years  old,  by  contrast,  34  percent  re- 
ported having  tried  marijuana  and  8 
percent  reported  having  used  cocaine. 
Only  4  percent  said  they  were  fre- 
quent or  occasional  users. 

Annual  surveys  conducted  by  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse  have 
shown  slight  decreases  in  the  level  of 
drug  use  among  high  school  seniors  in 
recent  years.  The  results  of  the  Post- 
ABC  siu^ey  provide  a  dramatic  re- 
minder that  the  small  relative  gains  of 
recent  years  have  been  made  against  a 
baseline  of  much  higher  absolute 
levels  of  drug  use. 

The  Post-ABC  survey  also  showed 
that  Americans  overwhelmingly  sup- 
port more  vigorous  Government  ef- 
forts to  reduce  drug  abuse.  In  the 
survey,  78  percent  favored  vastly  in- 
creased spending  on  efforts  to  stem 
the  flow  of  illicit  drugs  across  our  bor- 
ders. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  raising  another 
generation  of  drug  users,  we  must  re- 


MpCK  TRIAL  TOURNAMENT 

HON.  garylTackerman 

OP  mw  Toax 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSKIfTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  M&  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  victorious 
law  team  of  Martin  Van  Buren  High 
School  in  Queens  Village.  NT.  Their 
victory  came  last  month  in  the  annual 
New  York  State  Mock  Trial  Tourna- 
ment; sponsored  by  the  NYS  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Law  Youth  and  Citi- 
zenship Committee. 

The  Mock  Trial  Tournament  seeks 
to  fi|rther  understanding  of  the  law, 
courjs,  and  legal  system  by  putting 
high  ischool  students  in  the  position  of 
lawyers  and  witnesses.  They  are  evalu- 
ated not  Just  by  their  performances, 
but  ^y  the  quality  of  the  cases  that 
they;  formulate  and  present.  It  is, 
inde^  a  challenging  task  simply  to 
prepare  for  the  competition.  It  is  with 
deep  pride  and  respect.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  call  the  membership's  attention 
to  a  team  that  not  only  had  the  cour- 
age, perseverance,  and  intellect  to 
enteii,  but  to  win. 

Aceording  to  Van  Buren's  principal, 
Murqay  I.  Ostrin,  the  law  team's  victo- 
ry w^  an  upaei,  because  the  preceding 
chantpion  had  held  the  title  for  2 
years  in  a  row.  This,  and  the  fact  that 
seveml  hundred  teams  participated  in 
this  competition,  make  this  victory  all 
the  more  impressive.  Faculty  adviser 
Joel  iKutun.  legal  adviser  Ivan  Tant- 
leff .  and  the  students  of  the  law  team 
are  {to  be  congratulated  for  their 
achlAvement,  their  dedication  to  excel- 
lence, and  for  the  example  they've  set 
for  their  peers  in  the  secondary 
schools  of  New  York  State. 

Mr^  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  CHouse  of  Representatives  to  Join 
me  ki  commending  the  law  team  of 
Martin  Van  Buren  High  School  on 
their  victory  in  the  New  York  State 
Mock  Trial  Tournament. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  in  Newsday,  that  describes  fur- 
therlthe  law  team's  success. 

I  [Prom  Newsday.  May  13. 19851 
QuKMs  Vxluok/Vxkoict  Is  br  Vau  Bubxr's 
I  Team  Is  Tops 

In  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  state's  high- 
est court,  some  students  from  Martin  Van 
Bureii  High  School  have  won  one  of  the 
ststev  highest  honors. 

The  nine  students  from  the  Queens  Vil- 
lage school  argued  and  debated  their  way  to 
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victory  in  t^e  finals  of  the  statewide  "mock 
trial"  com^Ution  ^wnaored  by  the  New 
Torit  State  Bar  Association. 

In  the  'Tiearing"  In  the  Albany  court- 
room. 18-y^-old  Jeffrey  Spector  of  Belle- 
roie,  gave  the  opening  remarks.  Eugene 
Paul  Jr.,  la,  of  Jamaica,  acted  as  one  of  the 
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arguments.    And    EUlward 
Queens  Village,  delivered 

ago.  they  won  the  citywide 
which  400  schools  partlcl- 


lawyera    di 

TanUeff, 

the 

A  few 
competiUo] 
pated. 

Friday,  ai  they  faced  off  against  the  other 
state  flnalBt,  Brentwood  High  School  of 
Long  Island  the  Queens  students  had  the 
encourageoAent  of  teacher  Joel  Kutun  and 
of  a  Brooklyn  attorney.  Ivan  Tantleff . 

TanUeff  said  his  interest  In  the  outcome 
stemmed  not  only  from  the  involvement  of 
his  son,  Edward,  but  partly  because  he  is  a 
Martin  Vu  Buren  ^«duate— Class  of  '58. 
he  said,  "'rtiat  was  the  first  class  after  the 
school  was  opened." 

And  noW'they  are  also  the  first  class  of 
top-notch  debaters  in  the  state.  And  there's 
noargulngf 
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ION.  ROY  DYSON 


ICAN  VETERAN 


OP  KAHTLAMO 
III  THE^OnSE  OP  REPKSSEMTATIVBS 

nday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  D'^SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  an  American  patriot 
and  poetl  Cosimo  "Gus"  Oeppl,  Sr. 
Gus,  whojis  73  years  old  and  resides  in 
Charlotte!  Hall,  MD,  proudly  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army  during  the  height  of 
the  cold  war  and  is  presently  active  in 
the  Maryland  State  Guard. 

Earlier  this  year,  Gus  tried  his  hand 
at  poetry  and  met  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. His  poem.  "The  American  Veter- 
an," appoars  in  the  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  "^tars  and  Stripes,"  a  publica- 
tion that  has  celebrated  American  pa- 
triots in  uniform  for  over  a  century. 

At  a  time  when  we,  in  Congress  are 
debating  Questions  of  national  securi- 
ty, I  believe  it  is  altogether  appropri- 
ate that  We  pay  homage  to  those  brave 
men  and  women  who  have  so  coura- 
geously served  as  protectors  of  our 
freedom. ' 

I  share  Dus'  words  with  you  today  in 
a  spirit  of  respect  and  remembrance. 
Let  us  altrays  be  mindful  of  the  pro- 
found contribution  made  by  people 
like  Gus  Who  have  served  in  uniform 
and  know  what  it  means  to  be  "The 
American  Veteran." 

^13K  AmxicAN  VcTxaui 
He  fought  |n  wars 
He  made  his  country  safe 
He  is  there  when  needed 
He  is  a  Veteran. 

His  country  calls  him  when  needed 
His  country  says  he  is  the  greatest 
His  country  is  the  n.S.A. 
He  is  a  Veteran. 
But  when  lie  needs  his  coimtry 
Where  is  it 

It  seems  that  he  is  forgotten 
Some  never  came  back  from  the  wars 


He  is  a  Veteran. 

What  has  he  fought  for 

Why  has  he  served  his  country 

Why  has  he  made  his  country  safe 

Still  he  seems  forgotten 

He  is  a  Veteran. 

Come  on  America  wake  up 

For  without  him  where  would  we  be 

We  the  people  of  America  are  proud  of  him 

For  he  is  a  Veteran  to  be  proud  of 

Stand  up  America  and  salute  him 

For  he  is  an  American 

He  is  a  Veteran. 

[Written  by:  Cosimo  Oeppi,  Sr.  ("Ous"), 
Charlotte  Hall  Veterans  Home,  Rt.  2.  Box  5. 
Charlotte  HaU.  MD.]« 


SECURITY  AT  FOREIGN 
AIRPORTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HXW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Thunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18,  in  response  to  the  act  of  terrorism 
committed  against  the  passengers  of 
TWA  flight  847.  I  called  for  a  review 
of  security  at  foreign  airports  and  the 
imposition  of  appropriate  sanctions 
where  it  was  found  that  security  meas- 
ures were  inadequate  to  forestall  the 
criminal  activity  of  armed  hijackers. 
The  next  day.  H.R.  2796.  the  Foreign 
Air  Travel  Security  Act  of  1985.  sub- 
mitted and  referred  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
on  June  17.  was  brought  to  the  floor 
for     immediate     consideration     and 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  the  appro- 
priate response  to  the  escalating  acts 
of  terrorism  in  the  air.  Aggressively 
administered,  it  should  generate  secu- 
rity measures  in  foreign  airports  at 
least  equivalent  to  our  own  and  with 
the  same  result— a  dramatic  reduction 
in  skyjackings.  It  will  give  us  the  tools 
to  determine  how  safe  it  is  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  travel  abroad.  It  will 
expose  foreign  airports,  such  as  those 
in  Athens  and  Beirut,  where  security 
measures  are  lax  or  totaUy  inadequate. 
The  bill  will  create  a  new  awareness  of 
this  serious  problem  in  those  foreign 
nations  that  have  in  the  past  treated 
this  matter  in  a  cavalier  fashion.  It 
will  show  those  nations  that  we  are 
tired  of  seeing  our  citizens  victimized 
and  that  we  are  sick  unto  death  of 
seeing  fine  young  men  like  Robert 
Stethem  sacrif led  on  the  altar  of  indif- 
ference. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  sponsoring  the  bill,  and  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  its  swift 
passage.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

H.R.  1562 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNETT 

OP  SODTR  CAKOUHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mi.  Speaker, 
today,  I  want  to  reemphaslze  the  need 
for  rapid  passage  of  the  Fiber/Tex- 
tile/Apparel Employment  Act  of  1985 
(H.R.  1562).  I  am  certainly  not  alone 
in  actively  supporting  this  legislation. 
In  fact,  as  of  this  writing,  HJl.  1562 
has  gained  the  support  of  over  270  of 
my  colleagues. 

Due  to  the  unprecedented  textUe 
import  rate.  Increasing  at  an  average 
rate  of  13  percent  for  each  of  the  last 
10  years,  the  U.S.  textUe  industry  is  on 
the  threshold  of  market  elimination. 
In  the  absence  of  congressional  action, 
this  import  siu^e  will  cause  an  esti- 
mated loss  of  947,000  Jobs  in  the  tex- 
tile and  apparel  industries  and  an  ad- 
ditional 943,000  Jobs  in  related  indus- 
tries by  1990.  Indeed,  the  fiber,  textUe. 
and  apparel  industiy  which  employs 
more  workers  than  the  steel  and  auto- 
mobile industries  combined,  is  about 
to  be  buried  by  subsidized  imports. 

The  pressure  of  ever  increasing  im- 
ports would  have  forced  most  indus- 
tries to  surrender.  However,  the  true 
American  spirit  has  emerged  in  the 
textile  industry.  In  an  attempt  to 
become  more  competitive,  the  textUe 
industry  has  spent  approximately  $1.5 
billion  per  year  over  the  last  5  years 
for  increased  research  and  develop- 
ment, modernized  plants,  and 
strengthened  production  techniques. 
However,  even  the  greatest  industry  in 
the  world  cannot  compete  on  an 
unfair  playing  field.  In  the  case  of  tex- 
tUe imports,  it  is  indeed  unfair  compe- 
tition when  foreign  governments  con- 
tinue to  offer  subsidies  and  incentives 
abusing  our  open  market  poUcies. 

H.R.  1562  is  sensitive  to  our  commit- 
ment in  giving  less  developed  countries 
access  to  our  mai^ets.  In  fact,  this  leg- 
islation aUows  these  countries  a  15 
percent  growth  rate  over  their  1984 
import  levels  plus  a  gradual  increase— 
6  percent — each  subsequent  year.  How- 
ever, the  major  exporting  cotmtries 
which  hold  a  htige  market  share  at  the 
expense  of  these  developing  nations 
wlU  be  limited  to  95  percent  of  their 
import  level  in  1982  with  a  1  percent 
growth  rate  each  subsequent  year. 

Protectionism  is  defined  as  the  deUb- 
erate  use  of  restrictions  on  imports  to 
enable  relatively  inefficient  domestic 
producers  to  compete  successfuUy 
with  foreign  producers.  The  U.S.  tex- 
tUe industry  is  hardly  inefficient.  In  a 
completely  free-trade  envlroimient, 
our  domestic  textUe  industry  coiUd 
more  than  compete  with  any  private 
manufacturer.  Therefore,  it  is  unfair 
to  punish  this  efficient  industry  by 
forcing  it  to  compete  against  unfair 
foreign  trade  practices. 
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The  United  States  maintains  the 
most  generous  trade  policy  in  the 
world.  However,  this  open  market  phi- 
losopy  has  operated  to  the  detriment 
of  our  own  industrial  base.  Specifical- 
ly, foreign  governments  have  contin- 
ued to  enforce  unfair  trade  practices 
at  the  exjiense  of  a  proud  and  deter- 
mined domestic  textUe  industry. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  trade  legislation 
aimed  at  penalizing  the  imports  from 
these  uncooperative  countries  is  not 
only  necessary,  but  Justified.* 


INTERSTATE  AIR  POLLUTION: 
IMPROVING  THE  MECHANISMS 
FOR  REDRESS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  pmvsTLVAinA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KBPRBSEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Pennsylvania  Knows  the  'Sandwich' 
Peeling,"  noted  a  Pittsburgh  Post/Ga- 
zette editorial  a  few  weeks  ago  because 
Pennsylvania  is  both  a  receiver  of  air 
poUution  from  neighboring  States  and 
a  sender  of  air  poUutlon  to  other 
States.  Pennsylvania  in  fact  in  1981 
sued  Ohio  for  poUution  crossing  our 
western  borders,  a  petition  that  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
denied  4  years  later,  along  with  peti- 
tions from  New  York  and  Maine.  But 
the  problem  has  not  gone  away. 

TBKPKOBUM 

Programs  under  the  Federal  Clean 
Air  Act  have  been  designed  primarily 
to  address  air  quality  problems  caused 
by  high  ambient  concentrations  near 
the  poUution  sources,  in  other  words, 
local  poUution.  State  implementation 
plans  focus  on  control  of  sources 
within  a  State  to  attain  standards 
within  that  State.  Yet  air  poUution 
does  not  respect  State  boundaries.  In 
addition,  air  quality  standards  focus 
on  gaseous  poUutants  traveling  long 
distances  are  frequently  transformed 
into  sulfates  and  nitrates  and  these 
are  not  directly  regiUated.  According 
to  the  National  Commission  on  Air 
QuaUty,  national  standards  do  not 
"adequately  address  regional  air  qual- 
ity problems  because  they  do  not 
induce  consideration  of  poUution  ef- 
fects in  areas  distant  from  poUution 
sources.  .  .  ." 

Section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  was 
designed  to  help  States  deal  with  in- 
terestate  air  poUution.  but  most 
people  agree  that  these  provisions 
have  been  of  minimal  help.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality  said, 
"No  real  giiidance  has  been  provided 
on  how  States  where  poUution  origi- 
nates and  States  receiving  poUution 
from  other  States  might  equitably 
divide  the  burden  of  reducing  inter- 
state poUution."  EPA  has  received  at 
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least  15  Interstate  air  pollution  peti- 
tions, but  has  only  acted  on  4. 

Why.  then,  is  interstate  air  pollution 
a  problem?  States  design  their  air  pro- 
grams to  acheive  ambient  health- 
baaed  standards,  but  poUution  from 
other  States  can  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  meet  a  State's  standards, 
no  matter  how  strong  the  program. 
This  means  exceeding  standards  or 
adding  pollution  control  devices  to  ac- 
cranmodate  the  imported  pollution. 
This  added  poUutitm  can  also  use  up 
increments  of  clean  air  in  the  receiv- 
ing State  and  thus  become  an  impedi- 
ment to  economic  growth.  In  some 
cases,  interstate  air  pollution  can 
mean  added  costs  to  industries,  such 
as  utilities.  One  study  showed  that 
sulfur  dioxide  pollution  from  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia  powerplants  may  be 
costing  three  Pennsylvania  utilities  as 
much  as  $1  billion  in  added  costs. 

WAuam  nraauzus  An  pouunoii  snx 

On  June  13,  1988. 1  Introduced  H.R. 
2753.  to  make  sinne  revisions  to  the 
interstate  section  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
My  bill  has  several  provldons. 

Section  110  of  the  act  prohibits  EPA 
from  aivrovlng  any  State  air  imple- 
mentation plan  unless  the  plan  con- 
tains provisions  prohlbittag  any  source 
from  releasing  air  poUution  that  will 
prevent  attainment  of  national  ambi- 
ent air  quality  standards  in  another 
State  or  interfere  with  prevention  of 
significant  deterioration  of  air  [PSD] 
in  another  State.  The  current  law  has 
been  interpreted  to  apply  only  where 
one  source  is  found  to  prevent  air 
quality  standard  attainment  or  to 
interfere  with  PSD  in  another  State. 
Most  interstate  air  pollution  problems 
result  frcmi  the  cmnbined  impact  of 
several  sources,  not  one.  The  blU 
makes  two  changes:  First,  it  would 
allow  EPA  to  consider  the  combined 
interstate  impact  of  a  group  of  sources 
and  second,  it  would  change  prevent  to 
Interfere  with.  The  law  would  be 
amended  to  prohibit  State  plans  that 
allow  interstate  emissions  which  inter- 
fere with  (rather  than  prevent)  attain- 
moit  and  maintenance  of  air  quality. 

Under  the  bill.  EPA  is  directed  to  es- 
tablish criteria  by  regulation  to  govern 
the  Interpretation  of  the  term  "inter- 
fere with."  This  would  require  the 
Agency  for  the  first  time  to  develop 
coherent,  clear  guidelines  for  the 
States  governing  control  of  interstate 
pollution. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  notice 
by  a  State  in  which  a  new  source  is  ex- 
pected to  contribute  to  air  pollution  in 
another  State.  Current  law  requires 
notice  only  where  new  source  emis- 
sions contribute  to  pollution  in  an- 
other State  in  excess  of  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  This  seems  like  a 
backward  wroach.  To  trigger  the 
interstate  relief  mechanisms  of  the 
law.  States  must  already  be  in  viola- 
ti<m  of  air  quality  standards  before  re- 
ceiving notice  of  a  potential  problem 
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Interstate  air  poUution  can  be  a  very 
commieated  problem  and  can  unneces- 
sarily pit  one  State  against  another. 
Yet  it  is  a  dear  case  where  the  law  has 
not  worked  and  la  not  working.  This 
biU  nfeay  not  be  the  total  answer,  but  I 
hopejit  is  a  start.  Some  of  these  provi- 
almai  incidentally,  were  recommended 
by  t|ie  bipartisan  National  Commis- 
sion on  Air  QuaUty  in  IMl.  It  is  long 
past  time  to  improve  the  law  and  give 
Statoi  a  woricable  mechanism  for  re- 
solving their  interstate  complaints.  As 
a  "sandwich"  State,  Pefmsyhranla  wiU 
welcome  some  guidance  In  this  area,  in 
my  vtew,  and  while  seeking  redrew  for 
the  ioUutlon  coming  to  us  from  our 
neighbors  to  the  West,  we  have  a  re- 
spontibiUty  to  woric  with  our  neigh- 
bors io  the  North  and  East  on  the  pol- 
lution we  may  send  to  them.  I  look 
forward  to  woiUng  with  my  colleagues 
in  getting  this  blU  enacted.* 


TRI3UTE  TO  HAROLD  S.  MINER 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 
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Thunday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mn  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
todatf  to  pay  tribute  to  the  remarkable 
accomplishments  of  Harold  S.  Miner,  a 
long-^e  resident,  req>ected  dvlc 
leader  and  internationally  recognized 
humanitarian  from  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Minei-  was  a  pillar  of  the  Great  Neck 
community  for  some  38  years  where 
he  sot  a  standard  for  pubUc  service  at 
hom9  and  abroad  that  should  be  a 
moddl  for  aU  of  lis. 

Mr]  Bflner  was  bom  in  Taunton,  MA, 
in  18i3,  earned  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  law  at  the  Washington.  DC. 
CoUelKe  of  Iaw.  He  married  Doris  L. 
Fox.  ^  high  school  classmate,  in  1914. 

Dicing  World  War  I.  he  served  as 
secrekary  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  After  the  war,  he  came  to  New 
York,  and  went  into  hanking,  rising  to 
a  vice  presidency  in  the  Manufacturers 
Hanover  Trust  Co.  He  retired  in  1962, 
but  continued  to  serve  on  the  boards 
of  several  nationwide  financial  and  In- 
dustlial  corporations. 

Mojving  to  Great  Neck  in  1937,  where 
he  iQred  untU  his  recent  death  at  the 
age  df  92.  Bfr.  Miner  assumed  an  active 
role  In  community  affairs.  FoUowing 
WorU  War  U,  Mr.  Miner  became 
chairman    of    the    Veteran    Service 
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Committee  of  Great  Neck,  which  con- 
sisted of  some  40  business  people, 
working  to  find  employment  for  many 
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veterans  Mumlng  to  dvUlan  life.  He 
also  was  thiitee  of  the  village  of  Great 
Neck  Flam,  a  trustee  of  the  Communi- 
ty Chunfti  of  Great  Neck,  and  a 
member  ojr  the  Great  Neck  Lions  Club. 
It  was.  however.  In  his  role  as  a  tireless 
activist  in  htmianltarlan  reUef  efforts 
that  won*  him  reknown  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Milder  was  a  foimdlng  member 
of  CARS,  ;the  international  aid  and  de- 
velopment agency  representing  23 
member  (Vganizations,  since  its  incep- 
tion in  November  1945.  He  first  repre- 
sented the  Congregational  Christian 
Service  Committee.  Later,  he  served  ks 
CARE'S  treasurer,  a  posltiai  he  held 
untn  hlsj  election  as  president  of 
CARE  in  1957.  Upon  his  retirement 
from  that  post  in  1978.  Mr.  Miner  was 
made  honorary  president  of  the  orga- 
nisation. 

In  his  j  CMWdty  as  president  of 
CARE.  Harold  Miner  traveled  exten- 
sively, vlUting  countries  in  which 
CAHJ:  had  programs  and  Hii»nMrfng 
himianltarUm  and  development  con- 
cerns with  leaders  of  many  govern- 
ments. He  also  represented  CARE  at 
numerousi  congressional  hearings  on 
IntematlaHal  aid  and  he  met  with 
President*  Truman.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, andlNlxon. 

As  president  of  CARE  he  received 
decorations  from  the  chief  executives 
of  a  halij  dozen  countries  served  by 
CARE,  indudlng  ChanceUor  Adenauer 
of  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany 
in  1958.  At  that  time.  ChanceUor  Ade- 
nauer said  that  CARE  packages  had 
Uterally  skved  the  Uves  of  more  than  a 
million  German  people. 

In  1964,  he  was  awarded  the  Order 
of  Cultur^and  Merit  of  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  from  President  Parte, 
and  in  19^0  he  received  the  Officer's 
Cross  of  the  Polish  People's  RepubUc 
when  CARE  conduded  its  operations 
in  Poland] 

Mr.  BClner  was  also  instrumental  in 
negotiating  the  merger  of  Medico,  the 
health  oisanlzatlon  made  famous  by 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley  and  Dr.  Peter  Com- 
mandura^  with  CARE. 

Mr.  Miner  is  survived  by  his  sister 
MUdred  Kadley  of  FaU  River.  &CA.  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  to  her 
for  the  ,los8  of  her  extraordinary 
brother. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  village  of 
Great  Neck  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
one  of  its  leading  dtlzens.  he  has  be- 
queathed 1»  us  a  legacy  of  concern  for 
the  inqwverished  and  imperiled  peo- 
ples of  the  lesser  developed  nations. 
Through  { his  dedicated  and  selfless 
work  with  CARE.  Harold  S.  BClner  has 
demonstrated  how  one  man  truly  can 
make  a  deference  and  leave  his  impri- 
matur on  the  world.* 
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HILUARD,  OH— FLAG  CITY  U.S.A. 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  198S 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  HUUard, 
OH,  is  a  friendly,  patriotic  city.  I  have 
been  impressed  by  the  many  American 
flags  which  are  displayed  in  HiUiard 
on  Flag  Day.  Fourth  of  July,  and  on 
other  days  throughout  the  year.  The 
flying  of  American  flags  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in 
this  great  land  which  is  a  haven  of  op- 
portunity and  a  place  for  the  expres- 
sion of  ideals  by  all  Americans.  Mayor 
Roger  Reynolds  and  the  city  councU 
are  desirous  of  receiving  recognition 
for  their  proclamation  that  Hilliard. 
OH  be  known  as  "Flag  City  U.S~A."  to 
evidence  the  sense  of  pride  of  its  citi- 
zens in  our  great  Nation.  I  congratu- 
late the  city  of  Hilliard,  OH  for  reaf- 
firming its  national  spirit  by  proclaim- 
ing Hilliard  "Flag  City  U.S.A."  A  flag 
raising  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
July  4  at  which  time  HUliard,  OH  will 
officially  be  proclaimed  "Flag  City 
U.S.A."» 


HEARINGS  PLANNED  ON 
ESPIONAGE  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  laCHIGAlf 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  revelations  of  widespread  espio- 
nage activity,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Walker  case,  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  current  es- 
pionage laws.  Originally  enacted  in  the 
Defense  Secrets  Act  of  1911  and  the 
Espionage  Act  of  1917,  the  definitions 
of  the  espionage  offenses  have  been 
modified  only  slightly  since  that  time. 
Yet  the  national  security  that  these 
laws  were  designed  to  protect  is  im- 
mensely more  complex  than  at  the 
time  of  the  First  World  War.  The 
technology  of  war  and  of  preventing 
war  now  focusses  on  computers,  space 
weapons,  nuclear  reactions,  and  elec- 
tronic communication.  The  stakes  are 
enormous.  Even  the  Attorney  General 
has  acknowledged  that,  perhaps  in  re- 
action to  these  developments,  we  may 
have  classified  too  much  information, 
and  aUowed  access  too  easUy  by  too 
many.  ^ 

Many  of  my  coUeagues  in  this  body 
have  Joined  scholars  and  former  and 
current  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  military  and  the  intelli- 
gence community  in  calling  for  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  our  laws  against 
espionage,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  which  I  chair,  wiU 
therefore  begin  hearings  shortly  after 
the  July  4  district  work  period  on  the 
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effectiveness  of  our  espionage  laws 
and  their  enforcement.  Any  Members 
who  wish  to  suggest  witnesses  for 
these  hearings,  or  who  wish  additional 
information,  should  contact  the  staff 
of  the  Sut>coinmlttee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice.* 


HON.  LINDY  BOGGS.  TULANE'S 
DISTINGUISHED  ALUMNA 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUI8IAHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  20, 1985 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentlewoman  from  T^niHiitjinft 
[Mrs.  BoGGS]  has  recently  received  a 
well-deserved  honor  which  requires 
special  notice  by  aU  of  our  coUeagues. 

Recently.  Lindt  became  the  first 
woman  in  the  long  history  of  Tulane 
University  to  be  named  the  Tulane 
Distinguished  Alumnus,  a  coveted 
award  given  annually  to  the  graduate 
who  has  been  unsurpassed  in  universi- 
ty support  and  community  involve- 
ment. The  competition  is  tough,  and 
distinguished  nominations  are  submit- 
ted from  11  colleges  within  the  univer- 
sity, including  Newcomb  CoUege  from 
which  LiNOT  graduated. 

That  LiNOT  should  be  chosen  for 
1985  wiU  come  as  no  surprise  to  this 
House,  where  her  strong  support  for 
education  is  weU  known.  Our  col- 
leagues may  not  be  aware  that  Lindt 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Tulane 
President's  Council  since  1976  and  was 
president  of  that  group  in  1983.  She 
also  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
law  degree  from  Tulane  in  1978  and 
was  Newcomb  CoUege's  Outstanding 
Alumna  in  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  all  of  us  want  to 
Join  in  honoring  the  gentlelady  for  her 
outstanding  achievements,  and  we 
wish  her  a  grand  time  at  the  formal 
honorary  dinner  that  the  Tulane  com- 
munity WiU  sponsor  for  her  in  Octo- 
ber. Congratulations,  Lindt.  Tulane's 
Distinguished  Alumna  for  1985.* 


DUKE  POWER  CO.  HONORED 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLIlf  A 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, Duke  Power  Co.  of  Charlotte, 
NC,  received  two  very  significant 
honors  from  the  President's  Citation 
Program  for  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
and  the  Edison  Electric  Institute. 

The  President's  Citation  Program 
recognized  Duke  for  the  company's 
Weatherlzation  and  Community  Chal- 
lenge Heating  F\md  Programs.  Duke 
was  1  of  only  70  companies  nationwide 
to  be  honored  for  exceptional  contri- 
butions to  voluntarism. 
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Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  nation- 
al association  of  electric  companies, 
awarded  Duke  the  Edison  Award,  the 
electric  utUity  industry's  highest 
honor,  for  exceUence  the  company 
achieved  in  completing  nuclear  con- 
struction at  low  cost  and  on  schedule 
and  for  its  efficient  operation  of  nucle- 
ar powerplants. 

Duke  Power  Co.,  which  also  serves 
my  State  of  South  Carolina,  deserves 
the  highest  commendation  for  these 
achievements.  Additional  information 
from  the  respective  news  releases  fol- 
lows: 

PmiOKIIT'S  CiTATIOll  Phockam  pok  Pbivats 
SCCTOB  INITIATIVBS 

Washimctoii.— President  Reagan  today 
recognized  E>uke  Power  Co.  for  two  of  its 
community  service  projects. 

The  Charlotte-based  utQlty  is  one  of  only 
70  companies  nationwide  to  be  honored  with 
certificates  for  exceptional  contributions  to 
volunteerlsm.  Duke  Power's  citation  results 
from  the  company's  Weatherlsation  and 
Community  Challenge  Heating  Fund  pro- 
grams (see  attachment). 

"You  have  helped  show  that  there  is  a 
valuable  role  for  the  private  sector  to  play 
In  our  society  and  that  many  problems  can 
be  handled  without  the  intervention  of  gov- 
ernment."  R.  William  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  awards  committee  for  the  White  House 
Private  Sector  Initiatives  Commission,  said. 

"Tou  are  a  success  story  and  we  urge  you 
to  teU  it  far  and  wide,"  he  said. 

The  President's  Citation  Program  for  Pri- 
vate Sector  InitiaUves  was  developed  in  1M4 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  voluntary  serv- 
ices on  the  part  of  business,  trade  associa- 
tions and  professional  societies  by  recognis- 
ing the  outstanding  contributions  being 
made. 

Duke  Power  and  the  Greater  Durham 
Cham)>er  of  Commerce  are  the  only  winners 
from  the  Carolinas.  More  than  1,000  entries 
were  submitted  in  the  program. 

KKT  siximfTa  m  dukk  pown  oo.'s  comnnn- 
TT  siBvici  nnTunvn  Kssin.Tnic  n  thk 
passiiKirnAL  ciTATioir 

Weatherizatlon:  Designed  to  help  low- 
income  families  stay  warm  and  also  reduce 
the  cost  of  heating.  Duke  Power  involved 
150.000  voliuteers  from  community  servioe 
organizations,  civic  clubs,  churches  and 
school  groups.  The  company  donated  the  in- 
sulation materials  and  trained  the  volun- 
teers who  weatherized  37,000  homes  during 
1982-84. 

Community  Challenge  Heating  Fund:  De- 
signed to  help  low-income  families  pay  beat- 
ing bills,  regardless  of  fuel  used.  Established 
in  1982  with  $100,000  from  shareholders, 
the  program  challenged  community  service 
organizations  to  raise  $4  for  every  $1  Duke 
Power  contributed.  Local  community  service 
organizations  were  designated  in  each  loca- 
tion to  raise  the  tnati>h<r>g  funds  and  distrib- 
ute the  money  to  needy  families.  A  half  mil- 
lion dollars  was  provided  in  1982-83  and  in 
1983-84.  The  company  increased  its  contri- 
bution to  $150,000  in  1984-85.  As  a  result. 
$800,000  was  raised  for  needy  families  this 
winter. 

Dukk    Pown    Wihs    UntusntT's    Highsst 

AWAHD  POH  RsCORIhSETmiG  AUUSVaHEIIT 

nf  NncLiAK  Coicsraucnoii 

Ddtver,  June  11.— Duke  Power  Company 
of  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  has  received 
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the  electric  utility  industry's  highest  award, 
the  Edison  Award,  (or  excellence  it  achieved 
in  completing  nuclear  construction  at  low 
cost  and  on  schedule  and  for  its  efficient  op- 
eration of  nuclear  power  plants. 

The  award  is  Issued  annually  to  an  inves- 
tor-owned electric  utility  for  "distinguished 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  elec- 
tric light  and  power  industry  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  benefit  of  all."  Duke 
Power  Company  Chairman  William  S.  Lee 
accepted  the  award  at  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  (EEI)  annual  convention  meeting 
here. 

Duke  Power  was  praised  for  building  on 
its  tradition  of  superior  performance  in  the 
design,  construction  and  operation  of  eco- 
nomical, efficient  nuclear  power  plants,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  attention  was  fo- 
cused on  nuclear  plant  cost  overruns,  con- 
struction problems  and  licensing  delays. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  Duke  Power 
nuclear  program  are: 

The  lowest  per  kilowatt  cost  of  any  nucle- 
ar unit  completed  in  its  era— $918  per  kilo- 
watt for  the  McGuire  Nuclear  Station  Unit 
1. 

The  second  highest  station  capacity  factor 
in  the  United  States  at  83  percent  for  the 
three-unit  Oconee  Nuclear  Station. 

The  overall  capacity  factor  for  Duke's  nu- 
clear system  was  76.3  percent,  with  the  in- 
dustry average  at  approximately  60  percent. 

Duke  was  one  of  the  first  utilities  to  estab- 
lish formal  training  programs  for  nuclear 
personnel. 

Duke's  do-it-yourself  approach  to  power 
plant  design  and  construction  is  imique 
among  the  nation's  investor-owned  electric 
utilities  and  is  widely  credited  for  keeping 
costs  down  and  quality  high. 

"Coupled  with  this  record  of  excellence, 
Duke  launched  a  positive  program  to  set  the 
record  straight  on  utility  issues  in  an  elec- 
tion year,"  said  William  McCoUam,  Jr., 
president  of  EEI.  "The  bi-partisan  Power  In 
Citizenship  program  conducted  by  employ- 
ees, retirees  and  shareholders  resulted  in 
registering  almost  20,000  new  voters,  provid- 
ing facts  on  utility  issues  and  arranging  get- 
out-the-vote  activities.  This  effort  added  a 
new  dimension  to  how  Duke  operates,  and 
its  customers  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries 
of  the  company's  activism."* 


HIGH  TECH.  A  SUBSIDIARY  OP 
PENTAGON,  me. 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  FKHWaVLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trend 
toward  militarization  of  our  Nation's 
research  and  development  base  has 
heightened  significantly  over  the  last 
4  years.  We  sometimes  fail  to  realize 
how  much  of  the  technology  that  we 
will  need  to  regain  otu-  international 
competitiveness  is  now  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  one  sense  we  do  have  a  high- 
tech  industrial  policy— It  is  being  di- 
rected by  the  billions  of  dollars 
pumped  out  for  R&D  by  the  Penta- 
gon. Further,  much  more  of  this  re- 
search is  now  being  fenced  off,  there- 
by preempting  spinoffs  that  might 
result  from  technology  transfer  to 
non-DOD  sources. 


EX  TENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Tim«s  by  Harvard's  Robert  Reich 
brings  into  focus  the  many  problems 
associated  with  such  a  trend.  I  com- 
ment the  article  to  my  colleagues. 
Hig4  Tcch,  a  Subsidiakt  or  Pemtagon  Inc. 
CaHbridge,  ma.— America's  technology 
future  depends  ever  more  on  the  Pentagon. 
But  that  future  is  too  Important  to  be  left 
entirely  to  Pentagon  strategists. 

Thfc  year.  America  will  spend  about  $107 
billion  on  research  and  development— more 
than  the  combined  research  and  develop- 
ment spending  of  Britain,  Prance,  West 
Germany  and  Japan.  More  than  a  third  of 
this  total  will  be  devoted  to  defense,  includ- 
ing 86  percent  of  our  research  in  advanced 
techqologies  like  lasers,  sensing  devices  and 
comiluters  capable  of  simulating  human  in- 
telligence. Defense  claims  only  4  percent  of 
West  Germany's  research  and  development 
budget  and  less  than  1  percent  of  Japan's. 

The  trend  toward  militarization  of  re- 
searcti  has  quickened  under  the  Reagan  Ad- 
mini4tration.  In  the  late  70's,  only  about 
tialf  ^f  federally  sponsored  research  was  de- 
fense-related; now  it's  70  percent.  Research 
and  jdevelopment  Is  the  fastest  growing 
major  category  in  the  defense  budget— next 
year.  It's  scheduled  to  rise  by  20  percent 
over  inflation.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  the  largest,  potentially  most  important 
research  and  development  project  in  our 
history:  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative,  or 
"Sta*  Wars." 

The  amount  budgeted  for  Star  Wars  re- 
seanti— $1.4  billion  this  year,  $2.5  biUlon 
next]  year,  the  entire  effort  estimated  to 
cost  !$26  billion  over  five  years— is  not  so 
large  relative  to  the  nation's  total  research 
budget.  But  it  covers  the  cutting  edge. 
Measured  by  the  numbers  of  scientists  and 
engineers  involved,  and  by  the  required 
technological  breakthroughs.  Star  Wars 
promises  to  be  more  significant  than  the 
Manhattan  Project  (development  of  the 
atoiqic  bomb)  or  the  Apollo  moon  program. 
Ttk  real  Importance  of  Star  Wars  is  only 
tang^ntially  related  to  national  defense.  But 
the  Consequences  for  national  economic  de- 
velopment will  be  profound.  The  technology 
used  to  create  X-ray  laser  weapons  could  t>e 
appUed  to  super-microscopes;  the  know-how 
ganired  in  designing  particle  accelerators 
could  be  applied  to  irradiating  food  prod- 
ucts. Spinoffs  and  applications  as  yet  un- 
imaginable could  create  whole  new  genera- 
tions of  telecommunications  and  computer- 
related  products  that  could  underpin  infor- 
mation-processing systems  In  the  next  cen- 
tury. Meanwhile,  Japan  is  now  hell-bent  on 
commercial  development  of  such  technol- 
ogle». 

T^e  Pentagon  appears  to  understand  the 
true  implications.  The  campaign  has  been 
touted  in  Congressional  hearings  as  a  path 
to  competitiveness  In  advanced  technol- 
ogies. Mindful  of  the  Importance  of  small 
conit>anies  and  university  laboratories  to 
the  effort,  the  Pentagon  has  set  up  an  office 
to  locate  and  fund  high-risk  proposals  from 
entrepreneurs.  With  a  four-year  budget  of 
about  $1.3  billion,  this  tiny  office  will  com- 
priat  roughly  20  percent  of  America's  tiigh- 
tecl  nology  venture  capital. 

Ml  hat's  wrong  with  running  America's 
higl  i-tecluiology  Industrial  policy  through 
the  Pentagon?  After  all,  it's  not  the  first 
time  national  defense  has  served  as  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  the  kind  of  planning 
ttiat  would  be  ideologically  suspect  if  under- 
taki  n  on  its  own  behalf.  Consider  the  Na- 
tloqal  Defense  Education  Act.  the  Space 
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Shuttle  anb  the  billions  of  dollars  the  Pen- 
tagon has  poured  into  semiconductors.  Jet 
engines,  composite  materials,  computers, 
robots  an4  advanced  manufacturing  sys- 
tems. . 

The  problem  is  never  t>efore  on  tliis  scale 
have  we  etntrusted  so  much  technological 
development  to  the  Pentagon  in  so  short  a 
time.  A  handful  of  Pentagon  officials  are 
preempting  scientific  resources  and  picking 
winners  and  losers  of  the  technology  race, 
with  larg*  defense  contractors  advising 
them.  Mo«t  decisions  are  made  in  secret. 
While  th^  is  public  debate  about  the 
wisdom  of  'Star  Wars  as  a  defense  strategy, 
there  is  no  open  debate  among  scientists, 
engineers  land  high-technology  companies 
about  the  implications  of  these  decisions  for 
our  economic  future. 

More  troubling  still  is  the  tendency  of  the 
Administration— ever-fearful  of  leaks  to  the 
Russians— to  make  secret  the  results  of  re- 
search. Commercial  spinoffs  depend  upon 
quick,  efficient  access  to  new  technology, 
but  the  door  is  rapidly  closing.  For  example, 
the  Pentagon  is  increasing,  from  13  to  20 
percent,  toat  portion  of  its  research  budget 
deemed  s«  secret,  it  won't  even  disclose 
what  it  is  funding.  Ever  more  research  is 
falling  under  a  new  executive  order  that 
makes  it  relatively  easy  to  classify  Govern- 
ment docOments  without  considering  the 
public's  nqed  to  know. 

Even  ui^lassified  research  is  being  con- 
trolled. Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger cart  stop  disclosure  of  about  a  fifth  of 
the  unclaaifled  technological  research  done 
under  Pentagon  contracts.  In  addition,  the 
Pentagon  iroutlnely  insists  it  has  the  right 
to  review  I  university-based  research  before 
the  results  are  published  and  includes  pre- 
publicatlon-review  clauses  In  its  research 
contracts.  (Since  1980,  Government  officials 
have  pulled  scientific  papers  from  academic 
conferences  a  dozen  times.) 

America  needs  a  high-technology  industri- 
al policy— but  not  this  one.  The  bureaucra- 
tized.  secrecy  ridden  Star  Wars  crusade. 
President  Reagan's  endgame  to  win  the  cold 
war  with  Russia,  may  well  lose  us  the  tech- 
nology "wfir"  with  Japan.* 
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ICANS  WANT 
TANDABLE  TAX  CODE 


HI  )N.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 

OP  LOUISIAM A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


ursday,  June  20,  1985 


•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  discuss  tax  reform  measures  it's  im- 
portant to  remember  that  along  with  a 
fairer  Tax  Code  Americans  want  a  tax 
system  that  they  can  understand. 

One  ol  my  constituents.  Mr.  Eric  As- 
chaffen^urg,  recently  wrote  me  a 
letter  clearly  showing  the  difficulties 
faced  by  many  taxpayers.  He  had  writ- 
ten to  jthe  IRS  for  permission  to 
change  nis  accoimting  method  for  de- 
ducting bad  debts.  Let  me  read  you 
Just  a  portion  of  the  reply  he  received 
from  th^  IRS. 

Section  8.01  of  Rev.  Proc.  82-19  provides 
that  taxpayers  to  which  the  revenue  proce- 
dure applies  must  effect  the  change  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  set  forth  therein  by 
filing  a  Current  form  3115  in  duplicate.  A 
copy  of  tl  te  form  3115  shall  be  filed  with  the 
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national  office  no  later  than  270  days  after 
the  t>eginnlng  of  the  tax  year  of  change  and 
the  service  will  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  copy  of  form  3115  by  return  mail.  The 
original  of  form  3115  and  a  copy  of  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  to  be  attached  to  the  tax- 
payer's Federal  income  tax  return  for  the 
year  of  change. 

Mr.  Aschaffenburg.  who  has  a  CPA 
and  an  MBA,  nevertheless  was  under- 
standably confused  by  this  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  not  forget  to  work 
for  an  understandable  tax  system  as 
we  discuss  tax  reform— if  there  ever 
was  a  time  for  tax  reform,  it  is  now.* 


DETERRING  THOSE  WHO 

WOULD     SELL     OUR     NATION'S 
SECRETS 


HON.  C.W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  20,  1985 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  people  are  incensed 
about  the  Walker  spy  case,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  would  agree  that  it  is  time 
to  let  the  Soviets,  and  the  traitors 
they  recruit,  know  that  we  as  a  nation 
will  do  everything  In  our  power  to  stop 
them.  One  way  to  forewarn  the  Sovi- 
ets and  their  spies  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness is  to  expand  the  test  program  in- 
cluded In  last  year's  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  which  permits  counterintelli- 
gence scope  polygraph  exams  of  3.500 
randomly  selected  individuals  with 
special  access  clearances. 

During  consideration  of  this  year's 
defense  authorization  bill.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  give  coun- 
terintelligence polygraph  exams  to  all 
applicants  for  access  to  our  most  sensi- 
tive national  security  Information,  and 
make  them  subject  to  periodic  random 
exams  thereafter.  These  people  work 
with  programs  so  sensitive  that  they 
are  identified  only  by  code  words  and 
are  more  highly  classified  than  top 
secret.  Also,  under  my  proposal,  the 
Secretary  would  not  be  required  but 
would  be  permitted  to  use  coimterin- 
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telligence  polygraph  exams  for  other 
applicants  for  lower  level  classification 
such  as  top  secret  and  secret,  and 
would  be  authorized  to  randomly  test 
military  and  civilian  personnel  with 
these  clearances. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  National  Security  Agency  are  al- 
ready permitted  to  use  polygraph 
exams  to  test  their  employees,  so  what 
sense  does  it  make  to  draw  the  line  for 
these  security  checks  at  the  Pentagon, 
where  the  same  highly  sensitive  and 
potentially  damaging  information  is 
available  for  the  selling?  AccordUng  to 
oiu-  coimterintelligence  officials,  who 
are  in  the  business  of  stopping  the 
Walkers  of  the  world  from  turning 
over  our  most  sensitive  national  secu- 
rity information  to  our  adversaries, 
random  polygraph  tests  would  provide 
a  tremendous  deterrent  to  this  disgust- 
ing, treasonous  activity.  An  American 
recently  convicted  of  spying  for  the 
Soviet  Union  has  testified  that  if  there 
had  been  a  program  of  random  testing, 
such  as  I'm  proposing,  he  would  never 
have  considered  an  act  of  espionage. 

It  is  my  hope  that  my  colleagues 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  our  Nation  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  an  effec- 
tive coimterintelligence  polygraph 
program  that  could  identify  spies  or 
potential  spies  and  prevent.  If  possible. 
future  espionage  cases.  The  cost  of 
this  program  is  minimal  compared  to 
the  cost  to  our  Nation  from  stolen 
technology  and  damage  to  our  nation- 
al security  resulting  from  espionage 
activities.  It  has  yet  to  be  determined 
how  costly  the  information  the 
Walker  spy  ring  provided  the  Soviets 
has  been  to  oiu-  Nation,  but  we  have 
already  had  to  absorb  the  great  ex- 
pense of  changing  many  of  our  anti- 
submarine procedures.  We  do  know 
that  the  cost  of  our  own  national  de- 
fense programs  are  much  higher  than 
necessary  partly  because  the  Soviets, 
through  the  KGB  and  their  espionage 
activities,  steal  or  buy  too  much  of  the 
technology  we  develop.  As  a  result,  the 
Soviets  are  spared  much  of  the  high 
cost    of    research    and    development. 
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since  they  have  acquired  ours.  So.  we 
are  paying  not  only  for  our  own  de- 
fense programs  but  many  of  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 

My  amendment  would  in  no  way  In- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  rights 
of  military  or  civilian  personnel,  or 
contractors  for  the  Department.  In 
fact,  my  amendment  strictly  limits  the 
scope  of  the  polygraph  exam  to  ques- 
tions relating  directly  to  espionage, 
sabotage,  terrorism,  and  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosiu-e  of  classified  informa- 
tion. 

The  people  to  whom  we  have  given 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  our  na- 
tional secrets  have  said  that  the  exist- 
ence of  random  polygraph  testing 
would  be  one  of  the  best  tools  they 
could  have  to  persuade  someone  with 
access  to  classified  and  highly  sensi- 
tive national  security  information  not 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  sell  such 
Information  to  a  foreign  power.  The 
Soviet  Union,  and  its  surrogate  na- 
tions, have  undertaken  a  stepped  up 
campaign  to  acquire  greater  amounts 
of  U.S.  technology  through  espionage 
activities.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  addition  to  the  Walkers, 
there  are  11  other  Americans  standing 
trial  for  espionage.  Eleven  others  have 
been  found  guilty  of  spying  in  the  last 
4  years.  And  since  World  War  II.  46 
Americans  have  sold  their  Nation's 
most  sensitive  secrets  to  foreign 
agents. 

The  foremost  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  Is  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  our  Nation,  which  includes  protec- 
tion from  internal  as  well  as  external 
threats.  There  are  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans with  access  to  very  sensitive  clas- 
sified information  who  honorably 
uphold  their  responsibility  to  our 
Nation.  Only  one  traitor,  however,  can 
cause  serious  and  irreparable  damage 
to  our  national  security.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  deter  those  few  individ- 
uals who  have  or  would  consider  an 
act  of  espionage,  the  greatest  crime 
against  one's  nation,  and  a  crime  that 
threatens  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
all  the  American  people.* 
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SESATE-^Friday,  June  21, 1985 


The  Senate  met  at  9:30  am.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Mark 
Aiisasws.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Our  prayer  this 
morning  will  be  offered  by  the  Rever- 
end Richard  Christian  Halverson.  Jr.. 
pastor  of  the  Chesterbrook  Presbyteri- 
an Church  in  Fslls  Church.  VA.  and 
acm  of  our  Senate  Chaplain. 


The  Reverend  Richard  Christian 
Halverson.  Jr..  pastor,  Chesterbrook 
Presbyterian  Church,  Falls  Church. 
VA,  offered  the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  as  those  who 
wotk.  in  the  Senate  arrive  here  this 
morning  to  serve  in  what  some  have 
called  the  most  powerful  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  we  are  mindful  that 
they  have  left  an  even  more  influen- 
tial otMnponent  of  society— the  family. 

We  cannot  know  the  private  issues 
that  each  person  here  faces  in  the 
realm  of  their  household.  But  we  do 
know  that  the  same  blessings,  prob- 
lems, alliances,  and  divisions  which 
exist  in  this  public  sphere  are  present 
also  in  our  homes. 

We  petition  You.  Lord,  that  as  each 
person  here  exercises  their  energy  and 
skills  to  make  our  Oovemment  work. 
You  will  likewise  grant  commiserate 
wisdom  and  gifts  in  their  higher  call- 
ing as  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  grandparents,  sons  and  daughters 
and  grandchildren. 

Lord,  we  cannot  pray  for  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Senate  and  Senate  staff 
without  remembering  those  who 
grieve  over  the  absence  or  loss  of 
family  members  this  morning.  We  ask 
for  ccHnfort  and  understanding,  espe- 
cially for  the  families  of  the  marines 
lost  in  El  Salvador  and  loved  ones  held 
hostage  in  Beirut. 

We  make  this  earnest  request  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Who  is  both  an  exem- 
plary Son  to  His  Father  and  a  perfect 
husband  to  His  bride.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  ThubmohsI. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter 

VS.  SSKATS. 

Prksiskiit  rao  mcpoRK, 
WathinoUm.  DC.  June  21. 198S. 
To  Oie  Senate: 


(.LeoiduHve  day  of  Monday,  June  3,  iM5) 

Dn^r  the  provislona  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  tl^  Standlns  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereliBr  appoint  the  Honorable  Mask  Ah- 
DRKWS,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  to  perf onn  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
SnoM  Thubmorb. 
1  Pretident  pro  tempore. 

Mh  ANDREWS  thereupon  assiuned 
the  ohair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

Thie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore; Under  the  previous  order,  the 
maj<|rity  leader  is  recognized. 


mJ. 


SCHEDULE 

DOLE.  Bflr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
miniites  each,  then  there  is  a  special 
ord^  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pboxmibc]  for  not  to 
excefcd  15  minutes. 

Fallowing  that  there  will  be  a  period 
for  ttie  transaction  of  routine  morning 
busiliess  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hout  of  10  aan.  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Fcalowlng  routine  morning  business, 
we  tiiall  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
HJI4  47.  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coin 
bill,  land  possibly  lay  down  S.  49.  the 
McOlure-Volkmer  gun  bllL  I  doubt 
that  we  shall  do  that  until  Monday. 
Thefe  is  a  possibility  of  woiklng  out  a 
tim«  agreement— at  least,  it  is  my  un- 
der^anding  that  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bili^. 

If ;  there  are  any  other  matters  on 
the  tE^ecutive  Calendar  or  other  mat- 
ters we  can  take  care  of  by  unanimous 
con^nt,  obviously,  we  would  like  to  do 
tho4e  today. 

I  have  indicated  that  there  will  be 
no  ijollcall  votes  today,  so  if  somebody 
shoald  demand  a  rollcall  for  some 
reaspn  I  cannot  now  anticipate,  that 
votd  will  be  put  over  until  Tuesday. 

We  have  also  indicated  that  on 
Monday,  we  will  probably  be  debating 
the  (McClure-Volkmer  gim  bill,  imput- 
ed feterest,  small  business  authoriza- 
tion bill,  maybe  the  postponement  of 
the  wheat  referendimi.  So  there  are 
othi  T  matters  we  can  bring  up  Monday 
tha  I  think  can  be  discussed.  Again,  if 
vot4  s  are  necessary,  they  will  occur  on 
Tuesday. 

T  lere  will  also  be,  this  morning,  a 
coll  >quy  by  various  Senators  with  the 
dlst  nguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
prii  tlons  Committee  with  reference  to 
watsr  projects.  In  the  colloquy  Mem- 
ber) 1  indicate  that  if,  in  fact,  there  is 
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no  veto  of  the  supplemental  or,  to  put 
it  in  a  podtive  way,  if  in  fact  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  administration  are  will- 
ing to  go  forward  with  certain  water 
projects,  [then  certain  Members  are 
willing  to  make  reforms  in  water 
projects,  bidudlng  cost  sharing,  and  a 
number  ojf  other  items.  That  colloquy 
should  take  place.  I  assim:>e,  around  10 
o'clock  or  after  disposition  of  H.R.  47. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
complete  our  work  early  today. 

I  reserv|e  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  President. 


[ON  OP  THE 
rORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Un^er  the  previous  order,  the 
Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  B'^RD.  Bflr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatll  may  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


REC 


The  A( 
pore.  U: 


NITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ler  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  nottA  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

FOURTH  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY:  A 
SERIES  OF  UNTRUTHS  ABOUT 
NICARAGUA 

Mr.  PitOXMIRE.  Mr.  President  this 
is  the  fourth  in  my  series  of  daily 
statements  to  point  out  myths — that 
is,  false  allegations  pronounced  by  top 
Government  officials  and  widely  be- 
lieved because  they  have  never  been 
adequately  or  loudly  enough  refuted. 
Today's  injrth  is  easy  to  believe.  It  is  a 
series  of  false  statements  about  a  gov- 
ernment! most  Americans.  Including 
this  Senator,  deplore.  That  makes  it 
hard  to! disagree  with  the  President 
when  hejmakes  these  false  statements. 

It  is  like  the  old  disagreement  with 
my  predjecessor  in  this  body.  Senator 
Joe  MeCarthy.  when  he  falsely 
charged  {that  the  State  Department  in 
the  Truman  administration  was  loaded 
with  Communists.  No  question  about 
it,  Daniel  Ortega  is  the  head  of  Gov- 
ernment' in  Nicaragua  and  Ortega  is  a 
Idarxlst-f-in  my  book  a  Communist. 
Ortega  kelies  heavily  on  the  Soviet 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  identifies  sta*inents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  iMember  on  the  floor. 
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Union  and  Castro's  Cuba.  He  is  not  for 
us:  he  is  against  us.  It  is  enough  that 
we  tell  the  truth  about  Ortega.  It  is  a 
myth  that  becomes  a  mistake  that  de- 
stroys this  country's  credibility  If  we 
assert  lurid  falsehoods  about  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government. 

The  President  recently  said  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  that  there  is  "Incontro- 
versible  evidence  of  religious  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics.  Jews  and  Fundamen- 
talists in  Nicaragua."  Is  this  true?  No. 
it  is  not.  Rabbi  Marc  Tannenbaum 
issued  a  report  in  1983  saying  that  the 
20  or  so  Jewish  families  in  .Nicaragua 
are  not  persecuted.  How  almut  the 
fundamentalists?  The  evidence  is  that, 
far  from  being  persecuted  most  of 
them  are  sympathetic  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas. The  Sandinistas  have,  indeed, 
quarreled  with  the  Catholic  church  hi- 
erarchy. The  Sandinistas  are  wrong. 
The  church  is  right.  But  to  charge  as 
the  administration  has  that  this  is  a 
concerted  attempt  to  eradicate  the  re- 
ligion of  95  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  is  nonsense. 

The  President  charged  in  Birming- 
ham that  "thanks  to  the  «*n«tin<K»ju» 
the  PLO,  Libya,  and  the  followers  of 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  have  now  a 
foothold  Just  2  hours  from  our  south- 
em  border."  This  is  sheer,  empty  rhet- 
oric. Where  is  the  evidence  of  this? 
Certainly  a  charge  this  serious:  inter- 
national terrorists  near  our  border 
should  require  specific  detailed  evi- 
dence. There  is  none. 

Finally,  the  President  has  charged 
the  Sandinistas  are  carrying  on  "a 
campaign  of  virtual  genocide  against 
the  Bfisklto  Indians."  Mr.  President, 
this  is  false.  According  to  the  himian 
rights  organization.  Americas  Watch, 
about  70  Miskltos— out  of  a  total  of 
about  70,000— lost  their  lives  in  skir- 
mishes with  Sandinlsta  troops  some  3 
years  ago.  The  killings  were  vicious 
and  wrong.  But  is  this  genocide?  Not 
even  close.  Genocide  is  the  planned, 
premeditated  attempt  to  exterminate 
an  entire  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
group.  To  bandy  the  term  genocide 
about  so  cavalierly  cheapens  the  dev- 
astating case  that  the  free  world  has 
had  against  such  as  Hitler's  Holocaust 
in  Europe  with  the  extermination  of  6 
million  Jews  and  Pol  Pot  regime  in 
Cambodia  with  the  killing  of  2  million 
Cambodians. 

The  sum  total  of  these  myths  is  so 
damaging  that  Abraham  Brumberg. 
who  formerly  edited  a  Journal  entitled 
"The  Problems  of  Communism."  has 
vehemently  protested  them  in  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  18.  1985.  Brumberg  has 
been  carrying  on  a  highly  respected 
analysis  of  the  faUures  as  well  as  the 
successes  of  communism  in  a  scholar- 
ly, thoughtful  way— making  the  case 
on  the  basis  of  seeking  out  the  truth 
in  meticulous  detalL  His  New  York 
Times  article  constitutes  a  brilliant 
expose  of  the  damage  done  to  the 


strong  case  against  communism  by  the 
outright  and  frequently  transparent 
distortions  of  the  administration.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Brumberg 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RCOOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

RscoKS.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yorit  Times,  June  18. 198S] 

ReuiaVs  t7irntx7TBS  AaouT  Makacua 

(By  Abraham  Brumberg) 

MumcH.  Wist  Onuuirr.— President 
Reagan  has  won  another  round  in  the  battle 
over  United  States  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: After  yet  another  malor  debate  about 
whether  to  fund  the  "contras."  Congress 
changed  lt«  mind  and  voted  last  week  to 
support  aid  to  the  antl-Sandinlsta  guerrillas. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  tUs  capitulation? 
History  offers  an  unaettUng  due. 

Thirty-five  yean  ago,  an  obscure  politi- 
cian from  Wisconsin  sprung  into  promi- 
nence by  diarglng  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  was  infested  by  "Communist 
agents."  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  had  Uttte  evi- 
dence except  pernicious  innuendoes  and 
outright  fabrications,  but  many  Americans 
were  either  mesmerised  by  the  sheer  audaci- 
ty of  his  onslaught  or  fearful  that  a  refusal 
to  tske  him  seriously  mli^t  expose  them  to 
the  dread  suspldon  of  being  "soft  on  Com- 
munism." It  took  four  years  for  Ccmgress  to 
curb  his  power,  and  by  that  time,  the 
damage  to  our  moral  and  political  sanity— 
not  to  mention  to  the  livelihoods  and  rep- 
utations of  thousands  of  innocent  men  and 
women— had  already  been  done. 

Comparisons  are  proverbially  odius.  but  It 
is  hard  not  to  detect  stmilarlUes  between 
Senator  McCarthy's  methods  and  those 
used  today  by  President  Reagan  in  his  re- 
lentless crusade  against  "totalitarian"  Nica- 
ragua. Mr.  Reagan  has  not  called  his  domes- 
tic critics  "dupes"  or  "Communist  agmts"— 
although  he  came  close  to  it  earlier  this 
month  when  he  claimed  tliat  those  who 
expose  tiis  Nicaraguan  policy  suffer  from 
"illusions  about  Communist  regimes."  But 
what  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  Senator 
McCarttiy's  tactics  Is  the  flood  of  distor- 
tions, exaggerations  and  plain  unvarnished 
lies  about  the  Hanrtlnistas  that  issues  forth 
almost  daily  from  the  Administration. 

Consider  what  the  President  said  recently 
to  a  group  to  Birmingham,  Ai»h«ii»«-  There 
Is  "incontrovertible  evidence,"  he  asserted, 
of  "religioua  persecution  of  CathoUcs.  Jews 
and  Fundamentalists  in  Nicaragua."  The 
Sandinistas,  he  went  on.  are  conducting  "a 
campaign  of  virtual  genocide  against  the 
MisUto  Indians,"  Furthermore,  "thanks  to 
the  SandinisU  Communists,  the  PJ<.0., 
Libya  and  the  followers  of  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  have  now  a  foothold  in  Central 
America,  just  two  hours  from  our  southern 
border." 

If  any  of  these  charges  were  even  partiaUy 
true,  we  should  indeed  f«nTl4yr  taking 
measures  against  the  Sandinistas  But  none 
is.  There  la  no  evidence  of  perMCutton  of 
Fundamentalists,  most  of  whom— rightly  or 
wrongly— are  in  fact  rather  sympathetic  to 
the  Sandinistas,  The  claim  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  pemeutlng  the  30  or  so  Jewish 
families  in  Nicaragua  is  pure  humbug:  that, 
anyway,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  special 
report  Issued  in  19B8  by  Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tan- 
oobaum  of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

True,  the  Handinistas  are  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  a  good  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy.  But  this  is  a  political 


struggle,  not  a  religious  one.  and  l)oth  sides 
are  seeking  to  resolve  It.  Several  "opposi- 
tionist" priests  have  been  stiabbUy  treated. 
During  his  trip  to  Nicaragua  In  1M3.  Pope 
John  Paul  n,  who  sided  with  the  church  hi- 
ersrchy.  was  subjected  to  offensive  Jeering 
and  hooUng  by  Sandinlsta  mobs.  But  to  see 
this  as  a  concerted  attempt  to  "eradicate" 
the  religion  of  95  percent  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people  Is  to  take  leave  of  reaUty. 

So  U  the  claim  that  the  Sandinistas  tiave 
provided  international  terrorist  organisa- 
tions with  a  base  fran  which  to  launch  at- 
tacks against  the  United  States.  Certainly,  if 
Uiere  is  any  evidence  to  suppmt  such  a 
charge  (let  alone  of  an  "incontrovertible" 
sort),  the  White  House  has  yet  to  produce 
it. 

But  nothing  is  more  sliocking  ttian  the 
ease  with  v^ilch  Mr.  Reagan  and  his  SMOd- 
ates  bandy  about  the  term  "genocide," 
tioning  the  Misidto  Indians  In  the 
breath  with  the  Holocaust  What  in  fact  lias 
liappened  to  the  Miskltos  since  the  Nicara- 
guan revolution?  According  to  the  human 
rights  organisation  Americas  Watch,  about 
70  Miskltos  (out  of  a  total  of  about  70,000) 
lost  their  lives  In  sklrmlshf  with  H»~«fY,i,rta 
troops  some  three  years  ago.  M^Mgnf  has 
repeatedly  come  into  omfllct  with  the  Indi- 
ans over  the  question  of  who  controls  the 
Atlantic  coast  region  of  the  country.  (The 
MisUtoe  want  "sovereignty"  in  what  ttiey 
see  as  their  historical  homeland.)  The  kill- 
ings were  odious  and  deserving  of  condem- 
nation. So  may  be  the  Sandinistas'  apparent 
inflexibiUty  toward  the  MlsUtos'  «<*niMw<« 
But  how  could  anyone  with  any  senee  of  his- 
tory or  moral  distinctions  oooipare  this  with 
the  systematic  slaugiiter  of  six  million  Jews 
and  millions  of  others  during  the  Second 
World  War? 

Whether  the  President  knows  it  or  not, 
his  tactics  are  borrowed  from  the  totalitar- 
ian arsenal:  He  is  determined  to  portray 
those  he  wishes  to  destroy  in  the  most  lurid 
and  reprehensible  colors.  Convinced,  appar- 
ently, that  the  end  Justifies  the  means,  he  is 
prepared  to  use  even  the  most  unscrupulous 
tools— Including  untruths,  quarter-truths 
and  travesties  of  history— to  topple  the  San- 
dinistas. And  then,  to  top  It  off,  he  has  the 
gall  to  claim  that  he  "remains  committed  to 
a  peaceful  solution  in  Central  America." 

Joseph  McCarthy  fomented  and  thrived 
on  a  climate  of  hysteria  in  which  dissent 
came  perilously  close  to  being  identified 
with  treason  and  rational  discussion  of 
Communism  was  virtually  impossible.  The 
net  effect  of  Ronald  Reagan's  anti-Sandi- 
crusade  is  lllcely  to  be  exactly  the 
In  an  atmosphere  of  extravagant 
mendacity  aiul  pressure  to  "fall  into  line,"  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  arrive  at 
an  objective  ssseasment  of  wliat  is  Iiappen- 
Ing  in  Nicaragua  or  to  discuss  irtiat  the 
United  States  should  do  about  it. 

The  blame  for  this  baleful  state  of  affairs 
lies  not  only  with  the  President,  but  also 
with  those— whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, conservatives  or  liberals— who  now  so 
fear  being  branded  "soft"  or  "naive"  about 
Communism.  It  is  they,  after  all.  who 
permit  his  contempt  for  truth  to  go  undial- 
lenged,  they  who  are  allowing  us  to  drift 
ever  further  from  a  realistic  foreign  policy. 
The  four  destructive  and  Insane  years  of 
McCarthyism  provide  a  lesson  ttiat  no  one 
truly  Interested  in  "a  peaceful  solution  in 
Cmtral  America"  can  afford  to  ignore. 
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WHY  STAR  WARS  IS  HOIST  ON 
ITS  OWN  PETARD 

Mr.  PROX&ORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
June  18th  New  York  Times  carries  an 
article  by  Philip  Boffey  headlined 
"Research  Success  Marks  Recent  Days 
for  'Star  Wars'."  The  article  reports 
an  impressive  series  of  research  break- 
throughs that  seem  to  make  promising 
advances  in  achieving  President  Rea- 
gan's goal  of  a  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union's  massive  arsenal  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  with 
their  nuclear  warheads.  The  article 
overlooks  a  very  rich  irony.  The  fact  is 
that  these  so-called  breakthroughs  for 
a  star  wars  antimissile  defense  in  case 
after  case  carry  a  far  greater  potential 
for  adaptation  to  a  nuclear  missile  of- 
fense that  could  overcome  any  star 
wars  defense.  These  exciting  advances 
have  come  at  an  astonishingly  early 
stage  of  star  wars  research.  The  whole 
program  is  less  than  1  year  old.  Fund- 
ing for  the  program  in  the  current 
year  is  some  $1.4  billion.  It  would  be 
more  than  doubled  in  1986  in  the  au- 
thorization Just  passed  by  the  Senate. 
And  of  course  the  House  increases  the 
amount  also  by  a  figure  that  is  close  to 
doubling.  They  increase  it  $2.5  billion, 
the  Senate  to  about  $3  billion. 

By  1992  the  Congress  would  have  ex- 
pended more  than  $25  billion  on  the 
program.  The  New  York  Times  article 
reports  that  the  star  wars  program  al- 
ready seems  to  be  on  a  very  fast  traclL. 
George  Keyworth.  the  White  House 
science  adviser,  is  quoted  as  sajrlng: 
"We're  about  5  years  ahead  of  what 
we  would  have  predicted"  in  develop- 
ing a  variety  of  laser  weapons  for  anti- 
missile defense.  Dr.  Keyworth  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  believes.  "We  now  feel 
quite  confident  that  within  3  to  5 
years  we  can  put  doubts  to  rest  on  the 
feasibility  of  boost  phase  intercept." 

The  article  lists  a  series  of  specific 
achievements— mostly  within  the  past 
year.  Here  are  some: 

The  University  of  Texas  Center  for 
Electromechanics  has  used  an  electro- 
magnetic launcher  to  develop  ray  guns 
that  would  fire  homing  projectiles  at 
high  speed  to  intercept  enemy  mis- 
siles. 

United  Technologies  Corp.  has  de- 
veloped a  material  strong  enough, 
light  enough,  and  resistant  enough  to 
radiation,  heat  and  laser  attacks  that 
it  can  be  used  for  shielding  material 
for  star  wars  components  in  space. 

The  Los  Alamos  National  laborato- 
ry has  devised  a  far  more  compact 
preaccelerator.  It  can  accelerate  a  par- 
ticle beam  to  2  million  volts.  This  is 
what  is  needed  for  star  wars.  This  new 
device  Is  the  size  of  a  desk.  The  old 
one  is  the  size  of  a  house. 

Liivermore  Lab  scientists  have  con- 
ducted a  successful  test  focusing  the  x 
rays  generated  by  a  nuclear  explosion. 
This  helps  clear  the  way  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nuclear  bomb-pumped 
x-ray  laser,  another  star  wars  weapon. 


pocket-propelled  projectiles  have 
prttved  able  to  hit  a  target  above  the 
atmosphere  and  reach  designated 
pomts  within  the  atmosphere. 

9ow.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  pur- 
pose of  these  fascinating  scientific 
achievements  on  behalf  of  star  wars? 
W^t  is  it?  Is  it  to  achieve  a  system  of 
defense  that  will  enable  the  United 
States  to  stop  incoming  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  miasUes  from  the  Soviet 
Uifion?  That  is  the  expressed  purpose. 
Bijt  what  do  every  single  one  of  these 
daJKllng  achievements  do?  The  answer 
to  j  that  question,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
co«ipelling  refutation  of  the  whole, 
iminensely  expensive,  star  wars  adven- 
ture. Here  is  why. 

ivery  one  of  these  advances  without 
exception  is  transparently  adaptable 
to  an  offensive  missile  attack.. The 
Mr.  President,  is  that  this  tech- 
logy  may  indeed  advance  a  distant 
sntial    capability    to    stop    much, 

^ybe  even  most,  of  the  present  1985 
iet  land  based  nuclear  missile  arse- 
nal. But  in  each  case  the  scientific 
ac^evement  creates  the  basis  for  a 
nepr  offensive— I  repeat  offensive— 
weapon  system  that  will  give  the  of • 
f  eiisive  missile  still  greater  capability. 

Let's  run  through  each  of  these  star 
w4rs  breakthroughs:  Wotild  the  elec- 
tromagnetic launcher  to  develop  ray 
evtas  to  fire  homing  projectiles  at  high 
spfeed  to  intercept  enemy  missiles 
permit  ray  guns  to  destroy  a  star  wars 
deployed  defense?  Of  course  it  would. 

pow  about  the  material  strong 
en|Dugh,  light  enough,  and  resistant 
enough  to  radiation,  heat  and  laser  at- 
tacks that  it  can  be  used  to  shield  ma- 
terial for  star  wars  components  in 
space.  Couldn't  this  material  be  used 
tot  provide  the  virtually  perfect  skln- 
hirdening  material  for'  penetrating 
tne  star  wars  defense?  Of  course. 

j\nd  how  about  the  2-million-volt 
p^icle  beam  accelerator  that  has 
b^n  reduced  in  size  by  a  factor  of  20 
or  more.  Could  this  be  used  as  an  of- 
f^isive  weapon?  Yes,  indeed. 

Could  the  nuclear  bomb-pumped  x- 
n^  laser  in  the  hands  of  the  offense 
aI$o  serve  to  overcome  a  star  wars  de- 
feiise  and  give  the  offense  another 
devastating  weapon  that  would  be 
mpre  useful  to  the  offense  because  the 
offense  can  choose  its  time,  its  place, 
aiid  its  intensity.  Given  the  identical 
weapons,  this  gives  the  offense  a  deci- 
sive, consistent  advantage. 

Finally,  there  is  the  rocket-propelled 
piojectiles  able  to  hit  a  target  above 
tqe  atmosphere  and  reach  designated 
points  within  the  atmosphere.  Who 
a^e  we  trying  to  kid?  This  kind  of  ca- 
pibility  may  work  once  in  a  while  to 
defend  against  a  present  state  of  the 
a^  Soviet  missile  attack.  But  by  the 
yfar  2000  or  2010  when  it  is  deployed, 
it  wiU  have  to  work  against  a  rocket 
propelled  projectile  very  similar  to  the 
s^  wars  equipment  but  in  the  hands 
01  the  Soviets.  The  offensive  projectile 
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has  the  advantage.  It  can  come  on  any 
time,  any  place. 

Bfr.  President,  if  this  Nation  pro- 
ceeds with  what  may  ultimately  be  $1 
trillion  ,or  $2  trillion  star  wars  defense 
we  cam  be  sure  a  cheaper  and  more 
devastating  offense  built  on  the  tech- 
nology of  star  wars  will  come  on  like 
gang  boaters.  The  President  and  Sec- 
retary Weinberger  have  said  we  will 
give  this  startling  galaxy  of  nuclear 
weaponp  achievements  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  !The  administration  has  never 
countermanded  that  decision.  If  they 
do  as  ttiey  say  and  give  it  away,  the 
Soviets'wiU  be  able  to  build  a  far  more 
potent  offense  uslixg  the  technology 
we  have  so  painstakingly  developed  at 
huge  cost  to  American  taxpayers.  But 
even  if  they  do  not  hand  the  technolo- 
gy ov^,  our  experience  throughout 
the  nuclear  weapon  age  has  been  that 
the  SoMets  will  follow  us  with  the 
same  technological  capability.  But 
they  will  be  able  to  seize  the  advan- 
tage by  applying  the  technology  we 
design  for  defense  to  an  offense  that 
can  and  will  overcome  any  star  wars 
defense. 

"Ui.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  re- 
ferred by  Philip  Boffey  from  the  New 
York  times  edition  of  Jime  18,  1985, 
be  prlnjted  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoho. 

Ther^  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

RnxARCH  Suocxss  Mabxs  RicEinr  Days  for 
"Star  Wars" 

I      (By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

WASHlHGTOif,  June  17.— If  a  beam  of  green 
laser  light  flashes  up  from  Hawaii  to  the 
space  aiuttle  Discovery  as  scheduled  on 
Wedneapay,  it  will  be  the  most  prominent 
9nt  yet  conducted  as  part  of  Presi- 
^agan's  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
to  develop  a  defensive  shield 
against  tauclear  missile  attaclu. 

The  experiment  is  the  latest  milestone  in 
a  series  of  tests  aimed  at  learning  how  to 
send  a  ikser  beam  through  the  turbulent  at- 
mosphere with  great  precision,  a  matter  of 
critical  Importance  if  some  of  the  most  vi- 
sionary "Star  Wars"  weapons  are  to  suc- 
ceed.    I 

But  |the  experiment  also  symbolizes 
doeens  of  rapid  advances  being  made  In  a 
broad  range  of  technologies  that  will  be 
needed  if  the  United  States  is  ever  to  build  a 
defensive  system  that  could  knock  down  in- 
comingj  enemy  missiles  at  various  points 
along  taeir  flight  paths  toward  this  country. 

Top  Government  scientists  say  that  ex- 
periments completed  or  reported  in  recent 
monttuL  and  new  ideas  emergtag  from  the 
nation's  laboratories,  have  made  them  in- 
confident  that  the  United  States 
will  uldmately  be  able  to  develop  at  least 
some  o^  key  weapons,  sensors,  materials  and 
other  tKchnologies  needed  for  a  workable 
defensive  system. 

"There  has  been  progress  in  all  of  these 
areas  over  the  last  six  months  or  so,"  Dr. 
Oerold  Yonas,  chief  scientist  for  the  Strate- 
gic Defense  Initiative  Organization,  which 
managas  the  "Star  Wars"  program  for  the 
Pentagi  m,  said  recently. 


"The  technology  is  rolling  faster  than 
some  of  us  were  really  aware."  George  A. 
Keyworth  2d.  the  White  House  science  ad- 
viser, said  in  an  interview. 

"We're  about  five  years  ahead  of  what  we 
would  have  predicted"  in  developing  such 
weapons  as  short  wavelength  lasers  and 
neutral  particle  beams,  and  techniques  for 
overcoming  the  distorting  effects  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  laser  weapons,  added  Ueut. 
Col.  Michael  Havey.  the  "Star  Wars"  spe- 
cialist for  the  White  House  science  office. 

How  important  these  advances  are  is  not 
yet  clear.  Most  of  the  emerging  technologies 
are  very  far  from  reaching  the  performance 
levels  needed  for  eventual  deployment,  and 
much  of  the  work  was  occurring  even  with- 
out the  "Star  Wars"  program,  which  has 
only  been  functioning  for  less  than  a  year. 
Moreover,  military  classification  maius  it 
difficult  for  outsiders  to  gauge  whether  the 
claimed  advances  are  all  that  they  seem. 

Dr.  Keyworth  said  he  considers  the  ability 
to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  the  boost 
phase,  shortly  after  they  have  lifted  off  the 
ground  and  before  they  can  deploy  their 
warheads  and  decoys,  the  most  critical  tech- 
nical challenge  facing  the  "Star  Wars"  pro- 
gram. Pointing  to  recent  advances  in  lasers 
and  particle  beams,  he  said:  "We  now  feel 
quite  confident  that  within  three  to  five 
years  we  can  put  doubts  to  rest  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  boost  phase  intercept." 

But  critics  of  the  program  discount  the 
importance  of  the  recent  achievemenU. 
"They're  certainly  making  progress."  said 
John  Pike,  space  analyst  for  the  Federation 
of  American  Scientists,  "but  it's  like  the 
fusion  energy  program  where  they've  lieen 
making  very  steady  progress  for  30  years 
now  and  they  still  don't  have  anything 
usable  out  of  it.  They're  going  to  need 
breakthrough  after  breakthrough  for  sever- 
al decades  to  get  gadgets  that  are  workable, 
and  even  then  the  system  as  a  whole  would 
not  work  reliably  from  a  military  or  political 
point  of  view." 

Richard  Oarwin,  an  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corporation  physicist  and  a 
leading  critic  of  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  program,  told  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  last  month  that 
whatever  technical  advances  are  made 
toward  developing  a  "Star  Wars"  defense 
can  easUy  be  nullified  by  technical  advances 
designed  to  overcome  such  a  defense.  "No 
matter  how  optimistic  you  are,  how  much  of 
a  technology  fan,  you  cannot  conclude  that 
the  "Star  Wars"  program  will  succeed."  he 
said,  "l>ecause  technology  is  useful  in  de- 
feating the  system  as  welL" 

nfFORTAMT  TRST  OP  GRO0HD  (ASIR 

The  experiment  scheduled  for  the  shuttle 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  designed  to  demon- 
strate that  laser  beams  can  be  shot  through 
the  atmosphere  with  great  precision  despite 
the  distorting  effects  of  atmospheric  turbu- 
lence. 

The  Issue  is  of  critical  importance  in  de- 
termining whether  a  "Star  Wars"  defense 
could  use  lasers  placed  on  the  ground, 
where  they  could  be  as  large  as  needed  and 
would  be  easy  to  maintain  and  fuel  and 
defend,  instead  of  on  space  satellites,  where 
they  would  have  to  be  very  compact  and 
need  no  maintenance. 

One  plan  under  study  would  use  lasers  on 
mountain  tops  to  shoot  beams  up  to  mirrors 
in  space,  which  would  redirect  the  beams,  at 
the  speed  of  light  to  the  target  missiles. 
That  will  only  work  if  the  beam  can  be  aimed 
precisely  through  the  atmosphere. 


Scientists  have  already  performed  some 
tests  in  which  they  cuooeeded  in  compensat- 
ing for  atmoaphertc  distortion.  In  expert- 
menu  completed  last  winter,  they  shot  a 
lower-power  laaef^beam  from  the  top  of  a 
10,000-foot  mountain  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
Hawaii,  to  an  aircraft  flying  at  an  altitude 
of  about  20.000  feet,  measured  the  distor- 
tion caused  by  the  atmo«here  and  then  ad- 
Justed  the  tieam  of  a  second  laser  to  over- 
come the  distortion  and  land  precisely  on 
target,  according  to  Dr.  Louis  Murquet, 
head  of  the  directed  energy  office  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  Later  this 
summer,  similar  experiments  win  be  con- 
ducted between  the  ground  and  sounding 
rockets  that  will  rise  far  above  the  turbu- 
lent atmosphere  to  a  height  of  about  3S0 
miles. 

The  shuttle  experiment  Is  an  intermedi- 
ate, low-cost  step  designed  to  demonstrate 
that  the  equipment  and  plan  for  the  high- 
cost  sounding  rocket  tests  are  apt  to  work.  A 
low-power  beam  will  be  sent  up  through  the 
atmosphere  from  Maul  to  an  eight-inch  di- 
ameter retroreflector  mirror  mounted  on  a 
side  hatch  window  of  the  shuttle.  The 
mirror  will  reflect  the  beam  back  to  the 
point  of  origin,  where  the  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric distortion  will  be  measured. 

Scientists  will  then  determine  whether 
control  equipment  on  the  ground  could  have 
corrected  the  beam  to  overcome  the  distor- 
tion, but^hey  will  not  actually  send  a  cor- 
rected l)eam  back  up  to  the  shuttle.  That 
step  will  await  the  sounding  rodcet  experi- 
ments. 

All  of  these  scheduled  experiments  are 
working  with  low-power  lasers.  Dr.  Marquet 
notes.  The  next  big  issue  wHl  be  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  possible  to  control  atmos- 
pheric distortion  of  high-power  laser  beams 
of  the  kind  that  might  ultimately  be  used  in 
a  weapons  system.  Such  high-power  beams 
are  distorted  more  drastically  by  the  atmos- 
phere 

Meanwhile,  in  Government  and  Industrial 
laboratories,  significant  advances  are  being 
made  toward  developing  two  kinds  of  lasers 
that  are  emerging  as  strong  candidates  to 
serve  as  "Star  Wars"  weapons,  probably 
based  on  the  ground. 

One  type  is  known  as  the  free  electron 
laser,  which  uses  the  motion  of  electrons 
through  magnetic  fields  to  generate  laser 
light.  Such  lasers  have  the  enormous  advan- 
tage of  being  "tunable,"  that  Is,  they  can  be 
designed  to  operate  at  whatever  wave- 
lengths can  best  psss  through  the  atmos- 
phere and  disable  the  target. 

The  Lawrence  Ltvermore  National  Labora- 
tory in  California  reported  this  year  that  it 
had  achieved  a  peak  power  output  of  100 
megawatts  in  a  new  free  electron  laser,  a 
significant  gain  over  past  perfonnanoe,  for 
the  very  short  time  period  of  IS  bOUonths 
Vf  a  second.  More  important,  the  free  elec- 
tron laser  worked  as  predicted  by  scientific 
models,  and  those  models  suggest  that  it 
should  eventually  be  possible  to  make  a  free 
electron  laser  that  wlU  meet  the  much  more 
demanding  power  and  wavelength  require- 
ments of  the  "Star  Wars"  program,  accord- 
ing to  Donald  Prosnits,  assistant  program 
leader  for  free  electron  lasers  at  LIvemore. 

Other  Important  work  on  free  electron 
lasers  has  been  carried  out  at  Los  Alamos 
National  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico,  and  in 
industry.  "Just  a  few  years  ago  free  electron 
lasers  were  only  a  clever  idea."  said  Dr. 
Keyworth,  the  President's  science  adviser. 
"Now  there  is  little  doubt  as  to  whether  free 
electron  lasers  will  work.  The  question  that 
remains  is  how  big  and  how  efficient  and 


how  economical  they  can  be.  But  a  dream 
theory  has  most  certainly  been  turned  into 
a  reality." 

Similar  advances  are  reported  to  be  occur- 
ring with  exdmer  lasers,  which  fire  an  elec- 
tron beam  into  a  gas  to  produce  unusual 
molecules,  called  excimers,  which  in  turn 
break  up  into  separate  atoms  and  generate  a 
brief,  intense  burst  of  laser  light  while 
doing  so.  The  advances  on  exdmer  and  free 
electron  lasers  led  Dr.  Keyworth  to  state:  "I 
for  one  feel  much  more  confident  than  I  did 
at  the  outset  in  the  concept  of  a  ground- 
based  laser.  It's  a  very  powerful  option." 

Sclentisu  Involved  in  the  "Star  Wars" 
program  cite  these  other  advances,  mostly 
achieved  over  the  past  6  to  12  months,  as 
exemplifying  the  kind  of  progress  being 
made: 

The  University  of  Texas  Center  for  Hec- 
tromechanlcs  has  used  an  electromagnetic 
launcher  to  fire  20-gram  projectUes  repet- 
lUvely  at  the  rate  of  5  shoU  in  half  a 
second,  and  to  fire  a  plasma  of  vaporized 
metal  at  speeds  approaching  25  miles  per 
second.  Both  are  considered  Important  steps 
in  the  development  of  "rail  g\ms"  that 
would  be  able  to  fire  homing  projectiles  at 
high  speed  to  intercept  enemy  miMjiiMi 

United  Technologies  Corporatimi  has  de- 
veloped s  comixislte  material  m  which 
carbon  slUdde  fibers  are  used  to  reinforce  a 
brittle  ceramic  base.  The  resuAing  material 
is  as  strong  as  steel,  light  in  weight  and 
highly  resistant  to  radiation,  heat  and  laser 
attacks,  making  it  potentially  useful  as  a 
shielding  material  for  "Star  Wars"  compo- 
nents in  space. 

The  Pennwalt  Corporation  has  engineered 
a  new  molecule,  not  found  in  nature,  that 
can  be  fabricated  into  capadtors  capable  of 
storing  much  larger  amounts  of  energy  per 
unit  weight  than  is  now  attainable,  a  critical 
step  on  the  road  to  storing  the  enormous 
amounts  of  energy  required  liy  space-based 
weapons. 

A  large  chemical  laser  at  the  White  Sands 
Proving  Ground  has  achieved  a  very  power- 
ful, very  high  quality  beam  that  can  be  used 
for  atmospheric  compensation  tests  but  is 
still  well  below  the  power  needed  in  a 
weapon. 

The  Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  has 
devised  a  very  compact  preaccelerator  that 
can  accelerate  a  partide  beam  to  2  million 
volts,  which  is  in  the  bsllpark  of  what  U 
needed  for  a  "Star  Wars"  pre-accelerator. 
The  new  device  is  the  size  of  a  desk;  its 
predecessors  were  the  siae  of  a  house. 

Scientists  of  Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Laboratory  were  reportedly  successful  in  a 
test  three  months  ago  of  a  new  way  to  focus 
the  X-rays  generated  by  a  nudear  explo- 
sion, thereby  reducing  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal technical  problems  standing  in  the  way 
of  developmoit  of  the  "nuclear  bomb- 
pumped  X-ray  laser."  another  potential  can- 
didate as  a  "Star  Wars"  weapon. 

New  infrared  sensors,  designed  to  detect 
and  track  enemy  missiles  in  flight,  have 
demonstrated  10  times  greater  resolving 
power  than  earlier  models. 

In  addition,  rocket-propelled  projectiles 
have  proved  able  to  hit  a  target  above  the 
atmosphere  and  reach  designated  points 
within  the  atmosphere. 


RATIFY  THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recently  published  book  has  shed  some 
interesting  light  on  the  activities  of 
Albert  Speer.  Hitler's  minister  for  eco- 
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nomic  mobOliaUon  during  World  War 

n. 

Matthias  Schmidt,  author  of  "Albert 
^;>eer  The  End  of  a  Myth."  haa  un- 
covered documents  that  contradict 
E^^eer's  carefully  crafted  image  of  him- 
self as  a  "respectable  NasL" 

The  pages  of  the  book  are  filled  with 
copies  of  letters  exchanged  between 
^ueer  and  Heinrich  Himmler.  the 
overseer  of  the  Nasi  death  camps. 

There  are  also  pages  that  show  re- 
ports Speer  received  regarding  the 
construction  of  Auschwits  and  other 


But  perhaps  the  most  damaging  evi- 
dence to  Speer's  claim  that  he  was 
never  involved  in  the  terror  being 
waged  against  the  Jews  are  log  entries 
from  Speer's  office. 

According  to  these  entries.  Speer 
was  aware  that  TS.OOO  Jews  from 
Beiiin  had  been  forced  from  their 
homes  to  accommodate  homeless 
Aryans. 

In  fact,  this  campaign  was  condiicted 
by  Speer's  own  office. 

Mr.  President.  Albert  Speer  was  sen- 
tenced to  only  20  years  of  imprison- 
ment at  Nuranberg.  After  his  release 
he  became  a  wealthy  man  after  pub- 
lishing his  memoirs. 

Now  it  Is  time  that  we  open  our  eyes. 

There  can  be  no  such  person  as  a 
"req>ectable  NasL" 

Albert  Speer  was  not  only  aware  of 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews,  he  actual- 
ly played  a  role  in  the  genocide  that 
was  committed. 

Despite  his  crimes  he  was  able  to 
enter  society  again,  and  shade  world 
perceptions  of  himself  with  self-proc- 
lamations of  innocence. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  excuse 
Albert  Speer  for  his  role  in  the  Holo- 
caust. 

We  must  not  excuse  anyone  who  has 
been  a  party  to  genocide. 

And.  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
excuse  the  Senate  for  failing  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  docu- 
ment that  could  be  used  as  a  deterrent 
against  the  actions  of  men  like  Altiert 
Speer. 

It  is  the  Senate's  duty  to  make  that 
deterrence  possible. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  genocide  is  not  something  of  the 
past. 

Genocide  is  part  of  the  present. 

And  if  we  want  genocide  to  have  no 
place  in  our  future,  the  Senate  must 
act  promptly  and  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

^e  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poie.  The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

"the  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rod. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th^  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

"Vhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GcptTOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

rtuoK  OP  miB  lOK  Moxrrm  Moumro 
nsonss 
McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
to  the  hour  of  11  aan.  with  statements 
th^«in  limited  to  5  minutes. 

■the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not 
to  extend  beyond  10  a.m.,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


STATUE        OF        LIBERTY-ELLIS 
ISLAND  COBOCEMORATIVE 

COIN  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unjaiimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  Ill,  HJl.  47,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  coin  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

the  bill  will  be  sUted  by  tiUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  47)  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  ^ins  in  oommanoration  of  the  caitennl- 
al  M  the  Statue  of  liberty. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bii  is  open  to  amendment. 
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m^  deslcn  of  such  dollar  ooina  shall 
nU^natic  of  the  use  of  ElUa  Island  as  a 


'  MO.  4ia 
(Purpose:  To  add  an  authorisation  for 
Uberty  Coins) 

ICr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
seikd  an  amendment  to  the  desk  for 
mfself  and  Mr.  Murkowski  and  Mr. 
HJcRT.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
siiieration.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
dm  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurb], 
toi  himself  and  Senator  Muikowski  and 
Sector  Hbcbx,  proposes  an  amendment 
nt^bered  418. 

|fr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

TITLE  I— STATUE  OP  UBERTY-ELLIS 

jISIiAND  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 
SHORT  Trru 

$K.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"9tatue  of  Uberty-Ellis  Island  Commemora- 
tive Coin  Act". 


ooni  srscDTCATioin 

(aKl)  The  Secretary  of  the 

(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred 

'Secretary")  shall  issue  not  more 

five  dollar  coins  which  shall 

trams,  have  a  diameter  of  0.M0 

shall  contain  SO  percent  icdd 

It  alloy. 

of  such  five  dollar  coins 
of  the  centennial  of  the 
Uberty.  On  each  such  five  dollar 
be  a  designation  of  the 
coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year 
"1960".  sBd  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Uber- 
ty". "InjQod  We  Ttust",  "United  States  of 
Amerlcaf,  and  "C  Fluribus  Unun". 

(bXl)  the  Secretary  sball  iaue  not  more 
than  tea  mUUoD  one  dollar  coins  which 
shall  weaht  16.7S  grams,  have  a  diameter  of 
IJWO  InwMS,  and  shall  contain  90  percent 
sOver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(3) 
beembb 

gateway  j  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 

,  dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  dedg- 

the  value  of  the  coin,  an  Inaoip- 

year  "1986".  and  inacrli>tions  of 

"Uberty".  "In  Ood  We  Trust", 

of  America",  and  "E  Plurl- 

Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
ity-ftve  million  half  dollar  coins 
weigh  11J4  grams,  have  a  dlam- 
.305  inches,  and  shall  be  minted  to 
for  half  dollar  coins  con- 
tained in  section  5113(b)  of  Utle  SI.  United 
States  CMe. 

(3)  T^e  design  of  such  half  dollar  coins 
shall  be  lemUematic  of  the  contributions  of 
Its  to  America  On  each  such  half 
dollar  c4in  there  shall  be  a  designatian  of 
of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the 
and  inscriptions  of  the  words 
"Ubertyf'.  "In  Ood  We  Trust".  "United 
States  Df  America",  and  "K  Pluribus 
Unum". 

(d)  The  coins  Issued  under  this  tiUe  shaU 
be  legal]  tender  as  provided  In  section  5103 
of  UUe  ^1,  United  SUtes  Code. 

SOURCBS  OP  BULUOH 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain 

ttie  coins  minted  under  this  title 

stockpQes  established  under  the 

:  and  CMtical  Materials  Stock  Piling 

JjS.C.  98  et  seq.). 

I  Secretary  shall  obtain  gold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  tUs  title  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  exist- 
ing law. 

DKSioii  or  THK  conra 
Sac.  1#4.  The  design  for  each  coin  author- 
ized by  this  UUe  shaU  be  selected  by  the 
Secretly  after  consultaUon  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Statue  of  Uberty-EUis  Island 
Foundation.  Inc.  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commi^on  of  Pine  Arts. 

SALS  or  TBX  conn 
(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
of  law.  the  coins  issued  under  this 
be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price 
the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  de- 
signing'and  issuing  such  coins  (including 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenses). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
costs  of  jsuch  sales. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid 
orders  Cor  the  coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  coins.  Sales  under  this  subsecUon  shall 
be  at  a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the 
benefit  of  prepayment. 


(d)  All  sales  shall  include  a  surcharge  of 
$35  per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins,  87  per 
coin  for  the  one  dollar  coins,  and  $3  per  coin 
for  the  half  dollar  coins. 

ISSOAIICS  or  THE  ooois 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  gold  coins  authorised  by 
this  Utle  shall  be  Issued  in  uncirculated  and 
proof  qualities  and  shall  be  struck  at  more 
than  one  faeOity  of  the  United  States  Mtait 

(b)  The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
authorised  under  this  Utle  may  be  lasued  in 
undreulated  and  proof  qualities,  except 
that  not  more  than  one  facility  of  the 
United  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  particular  combination  of  denomination 
and  quality. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  proriaion 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  issue  the  coins 
minted  under  this  Utle  beginning  October  1, 
1085. 

(d)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  under  this 
UUe  after  December  31. 1986. 


aamnjiTioira 
See.  107.  No  provision  of  law  governing 
procuranent  or  public  contracts  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  UUe.  Nothing  in  this  sectkm 
shall  relieve  any  pemn  entering  into  a  con- 
tract under  the  authority  of  this  Utle  from 
complying  with  any  law  relating  to  equal 
employment  omwrtunity. 

Duranunoa  or  suacHAaoas 
Sac.  108.  All  surcharges  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  UUe  shall  be  prompt- 
ly paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Statue  of 
Uberty-ElUs  Island  FoundaUon.  Inc.  (here- 
inafter in  this  UUe  referred  to  as  the  "Foun- 
daUon"). Such  amounts  shaU  be  used  to  re- 
store and  renovate  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
and  the  f  adliUes  used  for  immiiraUon  at 
Ellis  Island  and  to  establish  an  endowment 
in  an  amount  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Foundation,  In  consultaUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  ensure  the  continued 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  these  monu- 
ments. 

aUDRS 

Sac.  109.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  such  books, 
records,  dociunents,  and  other  data  of  the 
FoundaUon  as  may  be  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  amounts  paid,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditures  of  the  endowment 
established,  under  section  108. 
ooniMS  raopiT  pdmb 

Sac.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  Uiis  UUe  stuOl  be  depoeit- 
ed  in  the  coinage  profit  fund: 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amoimts 
authorized  under  this  UUe  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund:  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
UUe. 

raiAllCIAL  ASSUBAaCXS 

Sac.  ill.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
acUons  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  issu- 
ance of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  UUe 
shall  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Qovemment. 

(b)  No  coin  ShaU  lie  issued  under  this  Utle 
unless  the  Secretary  has  received— 

(1)  fuU  paymoat  therefor 

(3)  security  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
to  indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment: or 


(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satlslae- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  in- 
stitution whose  deposits  are  insured  tv  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, ta  the  National  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board. 

TTTIf  n— UBERTT  COINS 
SHORT  rma 
Sac.  301.  This  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Uberty  Coin  Act". 

imrtiHa  op  sn.viR  coon 

Sic.  303.  Section  5113  of  Utle  31.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subaectlons: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  oUmt  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  mint  and  issue.  In 
quantities  sufficient  to  meet  public  demand, 
coins  which— 

"(1)  are  40.6  millimeters  in  diameter  and 
weigh  31.103  grams: 

"(3)  contain  .999  fine  sQver, 

"(3)  have  a  design— 

"(A)  symltoUc  of  Uberty  on  the  obverse 
side;  and 

"(B)  of  an  eagle  on  the  reverse  side; 

"(4)  have  inscriptions  of  the  year  of  mint- 
ing or  issuance,  and  the  words  liberty'.  'In 
Ood  We  Trust'.  'United  States  of  America'. 
'1  Ok.  Fine  Sflver*,  'E  Pliuibus  Unum',  and 
'One  Dollar*;  and 

"(5)  have  reeded  edges. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  seU  the  coins 
minted  under  subsection  (e)  to  the  public  at 
a  price  equal  to  the  mariwt  value  of  the  bul- 
lion at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  the  cost  of 
minting.  maAeting,  and  UistrlbuUng  such 
coins  (including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of 
machinery,  and  overhead  expenses). 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  section  5133(aXl)  of 
this  UUe,  all  coins  mintMA  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shall  l>e  considered  to  ht 
ntunismaUc  items.". 

(h)  The  coins  issued  undo'  this  Utle  shall 
be  legal  tender  as  provided  in  section  5103 
of  UUe  31.  United  States  Code. 

FUICKASS  OP  8n.VRa 

Sac.  303.  Section  5116(b)  of  UUe  31. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended- 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1). 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  shall"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
may"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  l\y,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (3)  the  f(dlo«lng  new  sentence: 
"The  Secretary  shall  obtain  the  sihrer  for 
the  coins  authorlaed  under  aectton  SllXe) 
of  this  Utle  by  purchase  from  stodqiiles  es- 
tablished under  the  Strategle  and  Critical 
Materials  Stodt  PlUng  Act  (50  U3.C.  98  et 
seq.).". 

OOHPMmDM)  AMaaiMUT 

Sac.  304.  The  third  sentence  of  seetian 
51S3(aXl)  of  UUe  31,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "minted  undar  section 
5113(a)  of  this  UUe"  after  "proof  coins". 
iriBLTiva  B4Ta 

Sac.  306.  This  Utle  ahaU  take  effect  <hi  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985,  except  that  no  coinB  may  be 
issued  or  sold  under  subsection  (e)  of  section 
6113  of  UUe  31,  United  Stetes  Code,  before 
September  1,  1986,  or  before  the  date  on 
i^ilch  all  coins  minted  under  Utle  I  of  this 
Act  have  lieen  sold,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Amoid  the  Utle  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
auUiorise  the  minting  of  coins  in  commemo- 
raUon  of  the  centennial  of  the  Statute  of 
Uberty  and  to  authorise  the  Issuance  of  Ut>- 
erty  Coins.". 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  l)ef  ore  us  today  providea 
for  the  minting  of  a  bullion  coin.  Bul- 
lion coins  have  been  a  source  of  reve- 
nue for  other  countries  for  some  time 
now.  Canada.  South  Africa,  and 
Mexico,  as  well  as  others,  sell  milUcnis 
of  ounces  of  gold  and  sflver  bulliim  to 
U.S.  investors  each  year.  It  ia  time  for 
the  United  States  to  provide  bullion 
coins  minted  by  the  U.8.  Mint  to  the 
American  public 

The  amendment  calls  for  one  legal 
tender  aOver  bullion  coin.  The  silver 
coin  is  denmninated  in  1  ounce  and 
has  a  face  value  of  $1. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  worked  for 
passage  of  this  measure  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  listened  dosely  to  con- 
cerns raised  by  my  colleagues  and 
other  interested  parties.  The  amend- 
ment today  is  the  combined  woriL  of 
many  years.  It  has  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  sUver  coinage.  However,  my  con- 
cern tias  been  heitftitened  in  the  last 
few  years  when  the  administration  set 
out  to  dispose  of  sUver  stored  in  the 
nati(mal  defense  stockpUe. 

Currently,  America's  defense  strate- 
gic stockpile  contains  136  million  troy 
ounces  of  silver.  The  sflver  is  stock- 
pfled  with  other  critical  minerals  to 
ensure  our  self-reliance  and  security  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency. 

In  early  1981,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration gained  authority  to  seU  105 
million  ounces  of  so-called  excess 
sflver.  The  administration's  decision 
was  based,  in  large  part,  on  calcular 
tions  made  by  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  [FEMA].  FEBiA 
claimed  that  even  without  the  naticm- 
al  stockpUe,  America  already  had  an 
adequate  sflver  supply  to  sustain  it  for 
3  years— the  level  required  by  law. 

In  late  1981,  the  General  Services 
Administration  antidpated  sales  of 
1.25  million  troy  ounces  per  week. 
However,  only  four  sales  were  com- 
pleted totaling  about  2  mflliim  troy 
ounces  out  of  an  anticipated  S  milUon 
troy  ounces.  Three  of  the  sales  result- 
ed in  bids  being  rejected  because  they 
were  too  low.  During  this  period,  sflver 
dropped  in  price  from  $12  a  troy  ounce 
to  $8  a  troy  ounce.  The  sflver  produc- 
ing countries  of  Peru.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  fUed  protests  with  the  State 
Department  concerning  the  adverse 
impact  of  these  sales  on  the  almdy 
tenuous  sflver  industry,  not  to  men- 
tion the  outrage  expressed  by  our  do- 
mestic sflver  miners. 

The  administration  pressed  forward 
in  disregard  of  these  f  actora.  I  was 
forced  to  amend  the  defense  appro- 
priations biU  to  halt  the  further  sale 
of  stockpfle  sflver.  I  believe  that  the 
way  to  safeguard  against  any  further 
divuption  of  the  sflver  market  and  to 
better  serve  the  taxpayers  is  to  dispose 
of  stodLpUe  sflver  by  minMny  coins. 
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I  introduced  legislation  which  re- 
quired that  any  silver  dispcwed  from 
the  national  defense  stockpile  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  m<nt.<ng 
of  coins.  I  was  encouraged  by  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Honorable  Angela 
M.  Buchanan,  then  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  in  her  testimony  on  my 
bill  before  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  in 
1983.  Ms.  Buchanan  recommended 
strongly  that a  study  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  demand,  the 
price,  and  the  general  feasibility  of  the 
proposal." 

Mr.  President,  a  study  has  been  con- 
ducted by  a  respected  researcher  to 
measure  the  American  public's  inter- 
est in  American  bullion  coins.  The 
survey  was  completed  and  shows  a 
very  strong  market  potential  for  such 
coins.  For  example,  nearly  half  of  all 
Americans  would  have  an  interest  in 
purchasing  an  American  bullion  coin 
priced  in  the  $15  range.  If  only  one  in 
three  people  who  are  likely  to  pur- 
chase such  a  coin  did  so,  this  trans- 
lates into  approximately  30  million 
Americans  who  might  be  likely  to  pur- 
chase this  coin.  And  nearly  25  percent 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  coin 
are  likely  to  purchase  four  or  more 
coins  in  1  year. 

This  survey  offers  strong  evidence 
that  a  coinage  program  would  not  only 
work  but  would  bring  more  money 
into  the  Treasiuy  than  dumping  the 
silver  on  the  market.  We  have  tried, 
unsuccessfully,  the  auction  method  of 
disposing  of  stockpile  silver.  Now  I  be- 
lieve we  should  try  the  coin  method. 

Further  evidence  of  the  potential  of 
such  a  program  is  the  success  that 
other  nations  have  experienced  with 
their  coinage  programs.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  Canadians,  South 
Africans,  and  Mexicans,  as  well  as 
others,  have  ongoing  bullion  pro- 
grams. The  silver  Mexican  Libertad  is 
projected  to  sell  over  5  million  ounces 
in  the  United  SUtes  this  year.  A  sUver 
mine  in  Idaho  has  predicted  they  will 
market  close  to  their  entire  production 
this  year  through  the  sales  of  roimds 
and  bars.  The  astounding  fact  is  that 
they  advertise  only  on  the  west  coast 
and  in  two  coinage  newspapers. 

In  the  April  1985  printing  of  the 
Silver  Institute  Newsletter,  two  offi- 
cials heavily  involved  in  the  silver  in- 
dustry were  discussing  the  demand  for 
silver  in  today's  market.  One  said: 

The  Industry  is  experiencing  Incredible 
sales  of  silver  pieces  and  is  having  difficulty 
in  keeping  up  with  the  demand.  Silver  is  a 
highly  active  investment  vehicle  for  the 
n.S.  public,  who  are  tremendous  buyers  of 
silver  at  the  right  price. 

Another  official  said: 

Investor  demand  may  top  SO  million  to  75 
million  troy  ounces  this  year  if  the  price 
continues  at  about  the  first  quarter  levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  es- 
tablished beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  there  is  a  very  large  market  in 


th4  United  States  for  such  coins.  Our 
findings  have  convinced  me  that  we 
should  have  started  a  program  years 
ag4. 

1h  a  study  I  asked  the  General  Ac- 
cot  nting  Office  to  perform,  they  con- 
duded  that  auctioning  off  silver  was 
noi  the  best  method  of  disposal.  In  a 
foUowup  study  a  year  later,  they  men- 
tiofied  that  a  bullion  coinage  program 

appeared to  be  an  attractive  al- 

tertiative  that  should  be  considered." 
Thfe  report  indicated  that  a  coinage 
program  would  probably  minimiy^  any 
malrket  disruption,  assure  that  dispos- 
al lis  for  domestic  consvunption.  and 
would  probably  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues over  selling  the  sUver  by  auction. 
GAO  went  so  far  as  to  ask  Congress  to 
consider  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
th#  Treasury  to  conduct  an  wpropri- 
ata  study  to  develop  a  strategy  to 
market  bullion  coins. 

Ih  1984.  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
in<ticated  in  a  letter  to  Secretuy  Clark 
th$t  "*  •  *  a  coinage  program  is  a 
viable  means  of  disposing  of  a  portion 
of  the  excess  silver." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  time  to  devel- 
op a  bullion  coin  program  for  the 
Uiited  States.  The  experience  of  our 
ne^hbors  Clearly  shows  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  demand  for  silver  bullion 
coipis.  In  addition,  the  Treasury  will 
realize  the  highest  return  on  disposal 
of  klver  from  the  stockpile. 

The  amendment  before  us  today 
allows  the  Secretair  of  the  Treasury 
br^ad  authority  to  develop  a  market- 
ing program  which  will  put  the  silver 
coin  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  at  the 
time  of  sale.  By  developing  such  a  pro- 
gram, many  more  Americans  will  pur- 
chase the  coin.  Many  investors  and 
cof  ectors  have  expressed  concern  that 
a  ^oBil  order  system  is  insufficient  to 
m4et  the  great  demand  for  bullion 
cofes.  It  is  my  intent  to  allow  the  Sec- 
relary  as  much  discretion  as  possible 
to  develop  a  favorable  marketing 
system  to  market  as  many  silver  bul- 
lion coins  as  the  public  demands. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  Coin  Program.  It  is  a 
worthy  cause  which  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance toward  renovating  the  Statue 
of 'Liberty  and  Ellis  Island.  The  bul- 
lion coin  program  is  also  a  worthwhile 
cause  which  deserves  our  support.  Not 
only  will  it  dispose  of  sflver  in  the 
stockpUe  in  the  least  disruptive 
manner  but  wiU  fill  the  great  demand 
th^t  exists  in  America  for  ownership 
of:  legal  tender  silver  bullion  coins 
by  the  U.S.  Mint, 
tngressman  Frank  Amruifzio, 
of  the  House  Banking  Sub- 
Ittee  on  Consumer  Affairs  and 
Cc^inage,  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
fof  the  work  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
proposal.  Chairman  Amnmzio  has 
betn  a  leader  in  commemorative  coin 
le^lation  and  should  be  applauded 
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for  his  ( !f forts  to  assist  the  renovation 
of  this  great  American  symbol. 

Mr.  Pk«8ident.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  I^resident,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  am^dment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? "a  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  tl^e  amendment. 

The  ^amendment  (No.  418)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B^TRD.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  liable. 

The  litotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

)LE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
have  reached  agreement  on 
HJl.  47.  the  legislation  ap- 
ly  the  House  and  by  our  Bank- 
Ittee  that  would  authorize 
the  minting  of  coins  commemorating 
the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
in  1986.  These  coins— three  in 
numbeii-will  be  sold  to  the  public,  and 
the  profits  will  be  used  to  help  pay  for 
the  restoration  of  the  statue  and  of 
Ellis  Island.  As  Members  know,  the 
Statue  bf  Liberty  has  suffered  consid- 
erably over  the  years  from  exposure  to 
the  elements,  and  from  the  normal 
wear  aqd  tear  that  can  be  expected  in 
of  history.  Its  restoration  is 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  particularly  those 
Ion  who  are  descended  from 
its  who  passed  through  Ellis 
Island,  j 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know.  I 
had  hobed  to  join  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Cranstoh  and  Senator 
McCLuix,  to  expand  the  scope  of  this 
bill  and  include  the  gold  bullion  coin 
that  \(K  have  recommended  as  an 
American  altenuitive  to  the  South  Af- 
rican ^iigerrand.  That  proposal  has 
strong  bipartisan  support,  because  it 
offers  a  fair,  free-market  response  to 
the  problems  many  perceive  in  our 
econonjic  relations  with  South  Africa, 
and  p^icxilarly  with  Krugerrand 
sales  in  this  country.  I  can  pledge  to 
my  coa>onsors  of  this  legislation,  S. 
636.  that  we  will  be  offering  this  pro- 
posal in  the  Senate  in  the  near  future. 
I  belieii|e  we  should  be  able  to  find  an 
appropriate  vehicle,  because  this  issue 
does  need  to  be  addressed.  Our  com- 
panion {bill  in  the  House,  sponsored  by 
our  colleagues  Jerry  Lewis  and 
Julian  DixoR,  has  over  230  cospon- 
sors;  I  think  our  prospects  for  success 
are  excellent. 

I     STATXIK  COIOfKMORATrVK 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  have 
welcomied  the  opportunity  to  combine 
these  coinage  proposals  in  a  single  ve- 
hicle, I  very  much  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns of  those  involved  in  the  Statue 
of  Libe^y  restoration  project  that  we 
not  do  anything  that  would  impede 
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their  efforts  to  raise  funds.  The  com- 
memorative coin  program  authorized 
by  this  legislation  is  designed  to  raise 
some  $137  million  out  of  an  estimated 
$230  million  needed  to  restore  the 
stetue.  When  it  became  known  that  I 
had  an  amendent— a  germane  one,  I 
might  add— to  H.R.  47,  other  amend- 
ments started  to  emerge  as  well.  That 
kind  of  thing  has  been  known  to 
happen,  and  while  I  would  not  quarrel 
with  the  prospective  authors  of  those 
additional  amendments,  I  do  regret 
that  the  prospect  of  loading  up  this 
bill  seemed  to  put  the  Statue  of  Liber- 
ty program  at  risk.  For  that  reason,  we 
have  mutually  agreed  to  get  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  coin  program  under- 
way without  further  delay.  That  way 
we  can  ensure  maximtim  benefit  to  the 
restoration  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
has  deep  and  lasting  significance  for 
all  Americans;  it  links  us  together, 
with  all  our  different  beliefs,  religious 
preferences,  and  ethnic  badurounds. 
The  drive  to  restore  both  the  statue 
and  E31is  Island  is  an  outstanding 
effort,  and  I  congratulate  our  friends 
in  the  House.  Frank  Annunzio  and 
John  Hiler,  for  their  great  effort  in 
the  Coinage  Subcommittee  and  on  the 
House  floor  to  expedite  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  support  H.R.  47,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  minting  of  commemora- 
tive coins  in  honor  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  was  one  of  the 
original  cosponsors  of  the  bill— S. 
233— introduced  in  the  Senate  by  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Senator 
D'Amato.  I  want  to  commend  both 
Senator  D'Akato  and  Representative 
Annunzio,  who  introduced  H.R.  47.  for 
their  leadership  on  this  important 
issue.  What  is  important  about  this 
program  is  that  the  funds  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  come 
from  direct  sales  of  these  commemora- 
tive coins  to  the  public;  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  American  ta^qiayer.  A  por- 
tion of  the  surcharge  fees  raised  will 
also  provide  the  fxmding  to  mi^int^^in 
the  statue  and  Ellis  Island  as  national 
monuments  for  future  generations.  I 
also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Lee  lacoc- 
ca,  the  chairman  of  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty-Ellis Island  Foimdation,  for  his 
dedicated  work  in  raising  much  of  the 
funds  needed  for  this  project.  While  I 
have  not  always  seen  eye-to-eye  with 
him  in  the  past,  we  have  finally  found 
an  issue  on  which  we  can  agree. 

Nineteen  eighty-six  marks  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  In 
1886,  France  presented  the  statue  to 
the  United  States  as  a  gift  symbolizing 
the  close  friendship  between  our  two 
countries.  For  99  years,  the  statue  has 
welcomed  millions  of  immigrants  to 
our  shores.  Less  than  1  mile  away 
from  the  statue  is  Ellis  Island  where, 
from  1892  to  1954,  17  million  immi- 
grants first  stood  on  American  soil. 
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Ellis  Island  was  the  Nation's  Hrst,  and 
largest,  immigration  sUtion.  If  the 
statue  has  become  known  as  "Lady 
Liberty."  then  Ellis  Island  is  to  be  re- 
membered as  the  gateway  to  America. 

One  of  the  enduring  characteristics 
of  American  society  is  its  rich  ethnic 
diversity.  Over  100  million  Americans 
are  descended  from  those  17  million 
immigrants  who  came  through  ESlls 
Island  and  who  saw  the  statue  as  a 
beacon  of  liberty  welcoming  them  to 
these  great  shores.  Yet  despite  our  di- 
versity, we  share  common  values:  a 
love  of  liberty,  a  keen  sense  of  justice, 
and  the  potential  for  great  opportuni- 
ty. We  must  not  take  for  granted  the 
ideals  we  cherish  the  most.  Just  as  we 
would  not  want  these  ideals  on  which 
the  strength  of  this  Nation  rests  to 
erode,  we  do  not  want  our  symbols  of 
liberty  to  crumble  and  decay  from  in- 
difference. Initiating  this  cotDmemora- 
tive  coin  program  is  a  way  of  assuring 
that  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  be  reminded  of  their  an- 
cestors' quest  for  freedom  and  what 
our  country  stands  for. 
•  ISi.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  strong  support  to 
HJl.  47.  the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis 
Island  Commemorative  Coin  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  minting  of  gold 
coins  to  commemorate  the  centennial 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  The  coins  will 
be  sold  to  the  public,  and  the  proceeds 
will  help  to  fund  the  much-needed  res- 
toration of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 
Ellis  Island. 

Dedicated  in  1886  to  commemorate 
the  centennial  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  stood 
in  New  York  Harbor  for  a  century, 
welcoming  those  who  seek  freedom 
and  opportunity.  Today,  she  still 
stands  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  op- 
pressed peoples  throughout  the  world, 
a  sjrmbol  of  America's  commitment  to 
liberty  and  justice.  Less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Statue  of  Liberty  lies  Ellis 
Island,  where  countless  immigrants 
have  passed  at  the  end  of  their  Jour- 
ney of  hope  to  the  new  world. 

Today,  these  great  symbols  of  Amer- 
ica are  in  dire  need  of  repair.  The 
mommients  which  helped  create  a 
strong  and  diverse  nation  and  brought 
hope  to  millions  now  need  our  help. 

The  Statue  of  Uberty-Ellis  Island 
Foundation  has  begun  a  $230  million 
restoration  effort,  which  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  the  effective  and  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Chairman  Lee  A. 
lacocca  of  the  Chrysler  Corp..  who  is 
also  chairing  the  Statue  of  Uberty- 
Ellis  Island  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Reagan. 

The  response  of  the  American  public 
to  the  appeals  of  the  foimdation  and 
the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been 
impressive.  To  date,  the  foundation 
has  raised  $143  million  pledges,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  the  sale  of  these 
commemorative  coins  will  provide  an 
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additional  $137.5  million  in  funds  for 
this  historic  restoration. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  impor- ' 
tant  to  point  out  that  this  coin  act  will 
have  no  cost  to  the  Government  or  the 
American  taxpayer.  Through  the  pur- 
chase of  these  coins  by  private  citi- 
zens, the  legislation  will  enable  us  to 
support  the  restoration  of  these  monu- 
ments and  symbolically  reaffirm  our 
belief  in  the  hope  and  promise  they 
represent  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

This  legislation  authorizes  the  mint- 
ing of  three  coins— a  $5  gold  coin 
which  will  commemorate  the  centenni- 
al of  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  a  silver 
dollar  which  will  portray  EHUs  Island 
as  the  historical  gateway  of  genera- 
tions of  immigrants  to  this  countrr. 
and  a  half  dollar  which  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  contributions  of  immigrants 
to  America.  The  United  States  is  a 
nation  of  immigrants,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  that  the  sale  of 
these  commemorative  coins  will  facili- 
tate the  restoration  of  the  monuments 
that  have  welcomed  our  ancestors  to 
this  land. 

The  success  of  commemorative  coin 
fundraising  was  recently  demonstrated 
by  the  popularity  of  the  coins  minted 
to  honor  the  Oljrmpic  games  of  1984. 
The  $70  million  raised  by  the  Olympic 
Coin  Program  testifies  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  such  efforts  and  the  broad 
public  support  they  receive.  But  it  is 
urgent  that  the  pending  legislation  be 
enacted  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
fundraising  effort  can  go  forward  in 
ample  time  for  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  which  is  scheduled 
for  July  4, 1986. 

I  also  commend  the  work  of  many 
Senators  who  have  sought  to  expedite 
the  present  legislation  and  launch  this 
coin  program  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
large  number  of  us  hi  the  Senate 
oppose  the  importation  of  the  South 
African  gold  coins  called  Krugerrands. 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
already  passed  legislation  hanntng  the 
importation  of  these  coins  into  the 
United  States.  We  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  debate  these  issues  at  length 
in  the  near  future  when  the  antia- 
partheid  legislation  comes  before  the 
Senate,  including  the  opportunity  to 
consider  proposals,  which  I  support,  to 
ban  Krugerrands  and  to  permit  the 
Treasury  to  mint  U.S.  gold  coin  for 
pxirchase  by  American  citizens,  inves- 
tors, and  collectors. 

I  look  forward  to  that  debate,  and  I 
welcome  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to 
expedite  final  action  at  this  time  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Island  legis- 
lation, so  that  the  Treasury  can  move 
forward  immediately  to  implement  the 
important  purpose  of  restoring  these 
two  great  symbols  of  our  liberty. 

lb.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
a  recent  magazine  advertisement  on 
the    fundraising    campaign    for    the 
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statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  may 
be  itrinted  in  the  Rkx>ks. 

The  text  follows: 

[Ptom  Newsweek  magailiie,  Apr.  15, 1985] 
If  Tou  Smx  Bbjkvb  Ih  Mb,  Satb  Mb 

K^VTBBTOBCB  LIT 

For  nearly  a  hundred  yean,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  has  been  America'!  moat  powerful 
•ymbol  of  freedom  and  h<9e.  Today  the  cor- 
rosive action  of  almost  a  century  of  weather 
and  salt  air  has  eaten  away  at  the  iron 
framewOTk;  etched  holes  In  the  copper  exte- 
rior. 

On  Ellis  Island,  where  the  ancestors  of 
nearly  half  of  aU  Americans  first  stepped 
onto  Amwican  aoQ.  the  Immigration  Center 
is  now  a  hollow  ruin. 

Inspiring  plans  have  been  devel<H>ed  to  re- 
st(»e  the  Statue  and  to  create  on  EDis 
Island  a  permanent  museum  celebrating  the 
ethnic  dlveiaity  of  this  country  of  immi- 
grants. But  unless  restoration  is  begun  now, 
these  two  landmarks  in  our  nation's  herit- 
age could  be  dosed  at  the  very  time  America 
is  celebrating  their  hundredth  anniversa- 
ries. The  2S0  mOIlon  doUars  needed  to  carry 
out  the  work  is  needed  now. 

All  of  the  money  must  come  from  private 
rtnnatlonr,  the  federal  government  is  not 
raising  the  funds.  This  is  conslrtent  with 
the  Statue's  origins.  The  Ftench  people  paid 
for  its  creation  themselves.  And  America's 
businesses  spearheaded  the  public  contribu- 
tions that  were  needed  for  its  construction 
and  for  the  pedestaL 

The  torch  of  liberty  is  everyone's  to  cher- 
ish. Could  we  bold  up  our  heads  as  Ameri- 
cans if  we  allowed  the  time  to  come  when 
she  can  no  longer  hold  in  hers?* 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  urge  passage  of  HJR.  47.  the 
companion  bill  S.  233,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  January. 

This  legislation  requires  the  VJ&. 
Mint  to  strike  commemorative  coins  of 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
coins  will  be  used  to  reimbiirse  the 
mint  and  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Ellis 
Island  Immigration  Center. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  concerns  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho.  Senator 
McCltjbs.  have  been  addressed  satis- 
factorily. I  am  proud  to  support  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  that  require  the 
minting  of  both  gold  and  silver  bullion 
coins. 

Passage  of  HJl.  47  is  quite  timely. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty/Ellis  Island 
Foundation  has  a  cash  problem  result- 
ing In  delays  in  the  work.  This  Is  criti- 
cal because  rehabilitation  must  be 
completed  by  July  4.  1986.  Miss  Uber- 
ty's  100th  birthday.  Passage  of  H Jl.  47 
will  alleviate  the  cash  shortage  by  pro- 
viding $130  million  for  the  project. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  HJl.  47  is 
imperative.  This  legislation  will  not 
cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
money  and  an  extremely  worthwile 
project  will  be  funded.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  that  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  Ellis  Island  be  restored  to 
their  original  condition.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  HJl.  47. 


£.  STMM8.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
I  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
lor  Senator  from  Idaho,  on  the  in- 
iction  of  this  bill.  Senator 
[.USB  has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
this  measure  to  reality.  In  fact, 
memory  is  correct  he  has  been 
pursuing  this  goal  for  12  years.  It  is  a 
weil  thought  out  proposal  that  will 
haire  important  results. 

Ik  will  begin,  first  of  all.  to  reduce 
out  national  defense  stockpile  of 
silter.  Certainly  it  has  been  estab- 
lislied  that  136  million  ounces  of  silver 
is  {enough  to  hold  over  the  market's 
head.  Even  though  I  think  we  need  all 
of  jit,  this  measure  has  been  designed 
so  that  the  introduction  of  these  coins 
woii't  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
silver  maiket. 

'these  bullion  coins  will  give  the 
Umted  States  access  to  the  secondary 
billion  market— a  market  that  has 
be^n  dominated  by  other  countries. 
I'm  sure  that  there  will  be  a  ready 
market  for  these  coins.  Bearing  the 
symlMl  of  Liberty  and  a  likeness  of  the 
American  eagle  with  the  inscriptions 
"liberty."  "In  God  We  Trust."  and  "E 
Pltiribus  Unum."  they  will  be  a  re- 
mmder  of  some  of  the  things  we  con- 
si(j|er  most  important.  This  will  give 
thp  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  I  own  some  valuable  bullion  coins  of 
U£.A.  vintage. 
I  am  especially  hi4>py  to  support 
legislation  because  Idaho  is  a 
Jor  silver  producing  State,  and  we 
predate  hard  money.  While  drawing 
'  stockpile  down  somewhat  probably 
not  spur  Increased  mining  activity 
inildaho  I  think  our  miners  will  feel  a 
little  better  knowing  that  the  metal  is 
^ving.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
mining  industry  has  had  much  to 
fe^l  good  about.  If  this  measure  helps, 
14111  be  glad. 

Again,  I  congratulate  Senator 
MbCLURS  for  his  efforts  and  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for 
bringing  this  bill  forward  tonight.  I 
aiti  proud  to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
co^nmend  the  leadership  for  their  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
to  establish  a  Commemorative 
^in  Program  to  help  fund  the  resto- 
lon  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and 

Island. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis 
Idand  are  two  of  our  Nation's  most 
widely  recognized  symbols  of  what  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
afle  all  about.  For  the  millions  of  imml- 
gaants  from  all  nations  who  came  to 
)e  United  States,  the  golden  door  of 
Island,  and  for  the  last  09  years 
ie  Statue  of  Liberty  have  stood  as  na- 
»nal  and  international  symbols  rep- 
uting freedom,  and  the  promise  of 
lew  life. 

Today,  both  these  monuments  stand 
as  reminders  for  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  the  plight  endured  to  reach 
the  United  States. 


Due  t^  the  wear  and  tear  of  time  and 
tourisml  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the 
EUls  Island  facilities  are  in  dire  need 
of  restoration.  The  sale  of  the  three 
dlfferei|t  commemorative  coins  will 
raise  $^7.6  million  at  no  cost  to  the 
Govemtnent,  but  more  importantly, 
the  coiis  will  help  preserve  these  two 
precious  monuments.  I'm  siure  every- 
one will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
this  is  ^  worthwhile  project.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
HJ1.47T 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  bill  which  contains  a 
provislan  for  the  minting  of  silver  bul- 
lion ooi^ 

That  [provision  is  nearly  identical  to 
the  silver  bullion  coin  elements  of  S. 
1295.  a  kold  and  sUver  buUion  coin  bill, 
which  Ihave  previously  introduced. 

The  American  gold  and  silver  mining 
industries  are  in  distress  today, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  The 
United  States  of  America  has  a  trade 
deficit  iwhlch  can  best  be  described  as 
extraoBdlnarily  large  and  growing,  and 
a  domestic  budget  deficit  which  can  be 
fairly  described  as  staggering.  The  bul- 
lion coin  measure  will  provide  smaU 
but  significant  relief  in  each  of  these 
areas,  i 

For  ihe  first  time,  Americans  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  purchase 
Ameridm  bullion  coins  minted  by  the 
U.S.  Mint. 

For  years,  Americans  have  pur- 
chased! South  African  Krugerrands, 
Canadian  Maple  Leafs,  and  Mexican 
bullloni  coins.  They  could  not  buy  an 
Ameri<kn-made  UJB.  bullion  coin  if 
they  wanted  to.  because  such  coins 
have  sfcnply  not  been  made.  The  only 
Ameriqan  coins  containing  precious 
metal  ttvailable  in  recent  years  have 
been  commemorative  coins,  which 
appeal  to  a  different  market  element 
than  do  bullion  coins. 

One  of  the  serious  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican sf  ver  producers  is  the  mDproxi- 
mately  138  million  ounces  of  silver 
held  in  the  national  defense  stockpile. 
Much  of  this  silver  is  surplus,  and  its 
mere  presence  acts  to  further  depress 
sliver  prices,  in  view  of  previous  at- 
tempts to  auction  this  surplus  silver. 
These  [earlier  auction  attempts  were 
halted  py  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration [GSA]  since  the  bids  received 
were  nbt  responsive. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  most  knowl- 
edgealue  sources  that  the  best  way  to 
dispose  of  this  excess  silver  is  through 
colnagf .  This  method  of  silver  disposal 
does  not  result  in  undue  disruptions  in 
maiket  silver  prices.  Long-term  pro- 
duction and  sales  of  silver,  as  well  as 
gold,  goins  would  add  a  large  element 
of  staf  llity  to  market  prices  and  will 
encouiiage  more  exploration  and 
mining  of  American  resources. 

I  bri'  »fly  mentioned  earlier  America's 
large  and  growing  trade  deficit,  which 


was  $123  billion  in  1984  and  is  expect- 
ed to  each  nearly  $145  billion  this 
year.  The  silver  bullion  coin  provisions 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  coin  bill  will 
help  to  reduce  this  deficit  by  first  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  foreign  coins 
purchased  by  Americans,  and  second- 
ly, by  enabling  foreigners  to  purchase 
American  silver  legal  tender  currency. 
Last  year.  South  Africa  sold  about  4 
million  ounces  of  gold  as  Krugerrands. 
The  bullion  coins  to  be  minted  under 
this  provision  would  compete  dlrectiy 
with  the  Krugerrand  and  the  silver 
and  gold  bullion  coins  produced  by 
other  countries. 

I  anticipate  that  American  silver 
bullion  coins  will  sell  about  6  million 
pieces  each  year. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  these  bul- 
lion coins  will  not  be  provided  at  Gov- 
enunent  expense.  On  the  contrary, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  have  all  pro- 
duction costs  covered,  as  well  as  a  net 
income  from  the  sale  of  any  stocks  of 
precious  metals  already  owned  by  the 
Government. 

Enactment  of  this  measure  will  pro- 
vide a  much  needed  tx>ost  to  the  silver 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  provide  the 
same  boost  to  the  gold  miners  of  this 
country  by  enacting  a  gold  bullion 
coin  bill  sometime  soon  and  would 
urge  the  Members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port enactment  of  such  a  measure. 

I  encourage  adoption  of  the  Statue 
of  Litierty  coin  bill  with  the  silver  bul- 
lion coin  provision. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  readhig  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  47),  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished Democratic  leader  if  he  is  in  a 
position  to  pass  the  following  calendar 
items:  Calendar  No.  192,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111; .  Calendar  No.  193, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  122;  and  Cal- 
endar No.  194,  House  Joint  Resolution 
159. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  these  items  are 
cleared  for  action. 
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NATIONAL  SPINA  BIFIDA  MONTH 

Ux.  McCLURE.  I  send  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  i«ad 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  Ill)  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  October  1985  as  "Nation- 
al Spina  Bifida  Month." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wHl  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration,  and. 
without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  considered  to  have  lieen  read 
the  second  time  at  length. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  Ill) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

SJ.  Ras.  Ill 

Whereas  spina  bifida  is  a  birth  defect  in 
the  spinal  column  which  occurs  In  one  of 
every  one  thousand  births  in  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  spina  lilflda  is  the  most  common 
crippler  of  newborns,  resulting  when  one  or 
more  bones  in  the  back  (vertebrae)  fail  to 
close  completely  during  prenatal  develop- 
ment; 

Whereas  while  the  cause  of  spina  bifflla  is 
not  known,  it  appears  to  be  the  resuE^of 
multiple  environmental  and  genetic  fasUrs; 

Whereas  althoutfi  most  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  and  Easter  Seal  poster  children  have 
spina  bifida,  many  people  have  not  heard  of 
the  defect; 

Whereas  only  a  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  pnwer  care  centers  and  special- 
ized professionals  that  can  provide  the  most 
effective,  aggressive  treatment  for  children 
and  adults  with  ^Ina  UMda;  and 

Whereas  an  increase  in  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problon  of  spina  biflda 
may  stimulate  the  Interest  and  concern  of 
the  American  people,  which  may  lead,  in 
turn,  to  increased  research  and  eventually 
to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  spina  bifida: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaaived  by  the  SeiuUe  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retenUMvea  at  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  auemUed,  That  the  month  of 
October  1985  ta  designated  "National  Spina 
Bifida  Month"  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  prodamaticm 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  Joint  resolution  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  titie. 
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The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
as  follows: 

A  joint  reaolution  (SJ.  Res.  123)  to  au- 
thorise the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
Friday  of  April  of  each  year  as  "Natlooal 
Arbor  Day." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  obJecti<m.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  fnnn 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1.  beginning 
on  line  4.  strike  "each  year,"  and 
insert  "1986." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conunit- 
tee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  wHl  consider 
today  a  Joint  resoluti<m  to  designate 
the  last  Friday  in  April  1986  as  Na- 
tional Arbor  Day;  29  of  my  colleagues 
have  seen  fit  to  Join  me  in  this  effoil 

In  1970  and  1972,  Congreas  legislated 
and  the  President  proclaimed  "The 
Last  Friday  in  April"  in  those  2  years 
as  National  Arbor  Day.  The  legislatioo 
we  are  considering  would  repeat  this 
observation  next  year. 

Our  Nation's  trees  are  one  of  our 
most  important  natural  resources. 
Trees  not  only  provide  the  raw  materi- 
als for  some  of  our  basic  industries, 
they  are  important  stabilisers  of  our 
environment  and  they  also  provide 
natiu«l  grace  and  beauty  to  our  lives. 
The  observance  of  a  n^Mrmfi^  arbor 
day  would  provide  an  important  re- 
minder to  all  our  citizens  to  appreciate 
and  protect  this  vitally  important  nat- 
ural resource.  Furthermore,  this  ob- 
servance need  not  cost  the  Federal 
Government  a  cent.  There  is  no  need 
to  establish  an  agency  or  a  staff.  The 
news  media  would  gladly  prtnnote  this 
date. 

The  importance  of  this  natural  re- 
source ought  to  also  impel  us  to  act 
promptly  on  the  problem  of  forest  de- 
cline. Scientists  have  observed  growth 
declines,  serious  damage  and  death  of 
a  number  of  species  of  trees  in  large 
areas  of  Europe  and  the  Eastern 
United  States. 

The  most  extensively  documented 
case  of  forest  damage  is  occurring  in 
West  Germany.  In  1982,  the  Federal 
Minister  of  Food.  Agriculture,  and 
Forestry  reiwrted  damage  to  8  percent 
of  all  trees;  coniferous  species  were 
most  seriously  affected.  In  1983  this 
figure  increased  to  34  percent.  Today 
an  estimated  55  percent  of  West  Ger- 
many's forested  area  is  damaged.  And 
the  damage  does  not  end  at  the  West 
German  border.  Switzerland,  Austria, 
and  Czechoslovakia  report  10  percent 
of  their  forests  have  suffered  damage 
or  have  died. 
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Here  in  the  United  States.  dAmage 
to  forests  has  ranged  from  decline  in 
growth  of  several  species  of  pines  in 
southern  New  Jersey  to  widespread 
damage  to  the  ponderosa  pine  in 
southern  California.  A  number  of 
other  coniferous  species  have  experi- 
enced growth  decline  in  an  11  State 
region  extending  from  Maine  to  Ala- 
bama. 

While  forest  damage  is  well  docu- 
mented, the  scientific  debate  contin- 
ues as  to  the  exact  causes.  Several 
causes  have  been  hjrpothesized  includ- 
ing such  factors  as  aluminum  toxicity, 
magnesium  deficiency,  ozone  damage, 
excess  nutrients,  and  general  stresses 
such  as  drought  or  insect  infestation. 
Even  though  the  mechanisms  are  as 
yet  unclear,  the  role  of  air  pollution  in 
general  and  add  deposition  in  particu- 
lar seem  directly  related.  Research  ef- 
forts have  indicated  that  nitrous 
oxides  may  play  an  equal  or  greater 
role  than  sulfur  oxides  in  ri*mag<ng 
forests. 

Last  year  I  introduced  legislation  to 
transfer  Forest  Service  resources  from 
road  building  to  pollution  damage  re- 
search. While  research  efforts  contin- 
ue, we  mtist  explore  potential  interme- 
diate steps  to  protect  this  precious  na- 
tional resource. 

Because  of  our  concern  about 
damage  to  our  forests  and  trees  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  we  take 
special  note  of  the  Importance  of  trees 
through  designation  of  a  national 
arbor  day.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  April  1986  as  'National  Arbor 
Day.' ". 

8J.  Rxs.  122 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorised  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  deaignating  the  last  Friday 
of  April  liNW  as  "National  Arbor  I>ay"  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  obaeive  such  a  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


COMMEMORATINO  THE  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 
OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  159,  commemorating 
the  76th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  159)  com- 
memorating the  75th  anniversary  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 


be  ^nsidered  as  having  been  read 
twic4  by  tlUe. 

Is  Inhere  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Thie  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  159) 
was  .considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,    read    the    third    time,    and 
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preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Me.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motlbn  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DEFERRAL  OF  WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 

M|.  McCLURE.  Bffr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  Calendar  No.  163.  S.  822. 
the  wheat  referendum  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

Tqere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  822), 
a  bin  to  extend  the  time  for  conduct- 
ing l|he  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marlceting  quota  for  wheat 
for  (tie  marketing  year  beginning  June 
1   lfiiB6 

'mi.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  S. 
822  Is  legislation  that  I  introduced  on 
April  1.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
Agrfculture  Committee,  would  provide 
authority  to  defer  the  referendum 
with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quolja  for  wheat  for  the  marketing 
year;  beginning  June  1. 1986. 

Tl^e  legislation  is  needed  to  avoid 
havftig  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
coat  uct  a  wheat  referendimi  by 
Aug  ist  1,  1985,  as  required  under  the 
Agr  cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 
In  such  a  referendum,  producers 
wou  d  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  a  marketing  quota 
shoi  ild  be  in  effect  for  the  1986  crop  of 
whe  It. 

S.  822  would  permit  deferral  of  the 
refe-endum  until  30  days  after  ad- 
Joui  oment  sine  die  of  the  first  session 
of  the  99th  Congress.  This  will  allow 
tim^  for  Congress  to  develop  a  new 
whe  It  program  as  part  of  the  1985 
fanibill. 

When  the  final  version  of  the  1985 
farm  legislation  is  passed,  wheat  mar- 
keting quotas  may  not  l>e  required  or  a 
ref e  rendum  will  be  required  on  a  pro- 
grai  1  substantially  different  from  that 
proUded  under  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
just nent  Act  of  1938. 

Ix  the  absence  of  the  enactment  of 
S.  122,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
qulijed  under  permanent  law  to  con- 
duct a  referendum  that  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  needless  and  costly 
exefcise.  In  1981,  the  Department  of 


AgricultiAw  estimated  that  the  total 
cost  of  preparing  for  and  conducting 
such  a  referendum  would  be  about 
$4.8  million. 

S.  822  is  legislation  similar  to  legisla- 
tion apprpved  by  Congress  In  1977  and 
on  three  I  occasions  in  1981  that  post- 
poned the  wheat  referendum.  In  that 
regard.  Secretary  Block  sent  letters- 
dated  Mfy  18,  1981,  and  October  7, 
1981— recommending  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  postpone  the  1981  wheat 
referendum.  In  his  May  18  letter.  Sec- 
retary Block  stated  that  conducting 
the  refernidum  would  be.  and  I  quote, 
"a  needlcBs  and  somewhat  costly  exer- 
cise." end  of  quote. 

I  believe  that  producers  would  not 
want  the  Secretary  to  conduct  a  refer- 
endum based  on  the  wheat  program 
provided  under  permanent  law.  Fur- 
ther, I  believe  that  such  a  referendum 
is  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
funds  siiSce  producers  will  not  be  pre- 
sented «|lth  a  choice  of  viable  pro- 
grams.    I 

It  is  dear  that,  at  the  present  time, 
holding  ihe  referendum  would  l>e  an 
expensive  administrative  burden.  Not 
holding  ^e  referendum  will  save  the 
Department  from  committing  re- 
sources to  an  unnecessary  activity, 
prevent  confusion  among  wheat  pro- 
ducers regarding  the  1986  wheat  pro- 
gram, and  save  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues tp  support  S.  822. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  letters  referred  to  in  my 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  follows: 

DsputnociiT  or  AoucrrLTuitx, 

OmCI  OP  THK  Sbcrktabt, 
<   Washington.  DC,  May  18, 1981. 
Hon.  Ososoc  H.W.  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Obah  Ms.  PRXsiDKifT:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  bill  "To 
extend  the  time  for  conducting  the  referen- 
dum with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning Jiine  1. 1982." 

The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  Is  needed  to  avoid  tTSDA's 
having  to  conduct  a  wheat  referendtim  on 
August  1,  1981.  In  such  a  referendum,  pro- 
ducers would  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  question 
of  whether  a  marketing  quota  should  be  in 
effect  for  ^he  1982  crop  of  wheat.  When  the 
final  version  of  the  1981  farm  legislation  is 
passed,  wheat  marketing  quotas  will  prob- 
ably not  be  required.  However,  should  the 
1981  farm  legislation  not  pass  by  August  1. 
the  Department  would  be  required,  under 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  to 
conduct  tae  referendum— an  almost  certain- 
ly needlefs  and  somewhat  costly  exercise. 
The  Department  estimates  that  the  total 
coat  of  preparing  for  and  conducting  the 
referendum  would  be  about  $4.8  million. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  similar  to  P.L. 
95-48.  palsed  June   17.   1977,  which  post- 
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poned    the    wheat    referendum    that    was 
scheduled  for  August  1.  1977. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 

A  similar  letter   has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
Sincerely, 

JoRH  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

OxPAKTimfT  op  Agricoltukk, 

OPPlCr  OP  THZ  SaCRCTART. 

Washington,  DC,  October  7, 1981. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Drar  Senator  Dole:  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  legislative  mandate  to  conduct  a 
1982-crop  wheat  referendum  by  October  15, 
1981  be  delayed  to  November  1981. 

Delaying  the  requirement  for  the  wheat 
referendum  will  give  the  Congress  the 
needed  time  to  complete  action  on  the  farm 
bill  which  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  is  now  being  taken  up  by  the  House. 
The  farm  bill,  once  enacted  and  signed  into 
law,  will  make  the  referendum  unnecessary 
since  it  would  suspend  the  marketing  quota 
and  acreage  allotment  provisions. 

Holding  the  referendum  would  also  be  an 
expensive  administrative  burden.  The  feder- 
al cost  for  holding  the  referendum  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $4  million.  U  legislative 
action  to  postpone  the  referendum  is  not 
completed  today,  the  Department  must  set 
in  motion  the  actions  needed  to  carryout 
this  activity.  If  legislation  to  postpone  the 
referendum  is  passed  by  October  13.  It 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  approximately  $3 
mUlion  since  $1  million  would  be  expended 
in  gearing  up  for  the  referendum. 

Your  assistance  in  allowing  this  referen- 
dum to  be  postponed  is  greatly  appreciated 
since  it  will  save  the  Department  from  com- 
mitting resources  to  an  unnecessary  activi- 
ty, save  wheat  producers  from  taking  time 
to  vote  in  a  useless  exercise  and  save  the 
taxpayers  several  millions  of  dollars. 
Sincerely, 

JohmBuxx, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  MET  .MS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  S.  822,  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  discretion 
to  delay  the  pending  wheat  referen- 
dum until  30  days  after  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  99th 
Congress. 

Current  laws  governing  most  of  the 
farm  programs— including  the  Wheat 
Program— are  due  to  expire  at  the  end 
of  the  1985  crop  year.  Congress,  there- 
fore, is  currently  considering  omnibus 
legislation  establishing  agricidtural 
programs  for  the  1986  and  subsequent 
crops. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  however,  that 
Congress  will  complete  consideration 
of  the  farm  bill  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
has  found  itself  in  the  position  of  not 
being  able  to  conduct  business  for  as 
many  hours  as  we  would  have  liked.  I. 
as  one  member  of  the  committee  and 
chairman,  am  committed  to  complet- 
ing a  new  farm  bill  in  1985.  However, 
if  Congress  is  not  successful  in  com- 
pleting its  work,  permanent  law  re- 
quiring a  wheat  referendimi— among 
other  things— would  go  into  effect. 


Under  permanent  law— the  Agricul- 
ture Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended— the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  required  to  determine  if  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  in  the  marketing 
year  will,  in  the  absence  of  a  maiicet- 
ing  quote  program,  be  excessive.  If 
supplies  are  determined  to  be  exces- 
sive, the  Secretary  must  determine  a 
national  marketing  quota  and  conduct 
a  referendimi  not  later  than  August  1. 

The  Secretary  has  already  set  this 
process  In  motion  and  has  announced 
a  referendum,  to  be  held  by  mail,  July 
19-26. 

My  preference  is  for  the  Secretary 
to  go  ahead  with  his  plans  to  hold  the 
referendum.  Reverting  to  permanent 
law  is  certainly  not  a  good  answer  to 
the  problems  of  agriculture  today.  By 
the  same  measure,  an  extension  of 
current  law  would  be  even  worse.  If 
Congress  is  serious  about  trying  to  do 
something  to  correct  agricultural 
policy,  we  wiU  chart  a  new  course  by 
authorizing  basic  farm  legislation  in 
1985.  If  not,  we  may  be  better  off  in 
agriculture  by  operating  the  laws  set 
out  in  1938. 

The  reason  is  that  loan  rates  are  the 
key  instrument  of  farm  policy.  Farm- 
ers and  those  who  invest  in  farming 
overseas  use  the  U.S.  loan  rate  as  the 
price  signal  on  which  they  can  deter- 
mine whether  their  investments  in  in- 
creased production  will  be  profitable 
or  not.  Foreign  competitors  know  that 
if  they  can  market  their  commodities 
Just  below  the  price  which  the  U.S. 
Government  will  purchase  all  Ameri- 
can farmers  will  produce— which  is 
what  the  "loan  rate"  is— they  can  take 
our  market  share  from  us  if  they  made 
the  additional  Investments  in  agricul- 
tural production.  Our  50  percent  of 
the  total  global  trade  is  quite  a  chunk 
to  shoot  for.  So  as  they  are  now  oper- 
ating, the  U.S.  farm  programs  benefit 
foreign  producers  more  than  they  do 
our  own  people.  In  fact,  in  this  sense. 
our  farm  programs  are  reaUy  quite 
perverse  in  their  impact  on  U.S.  farm- 
ers. 

If  the  Congress  refuses  to  make  the 
fundamental  reforms  necessary  to  cor- 
rect our  failed  farm  policies.  I  am  in- 
clined to  urge  the  President  to  imple- 
ment permanent  law  rather  than 
extend  current  law.  But  to  do  that,  he 
is  required  to  conduct  ref  erendums  in 
advance. 

The  important  point  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  that  it  gives  the  Secretary  dis- 
cretion on  whether  or  not  to  hold  the 
wheat  referendum  prior  to  August  1. 
As  long  as  the  authority  is  discretion- 
ary. I  have  no  objection  to  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  up  for  consideration 
by  the  Senate  a  bill  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Senator  Zorinskt,  that  will  provide 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  postpone  the  scheduled  pro- 


ducer referendum  on  the  1986  Wheat 
Program  until  1  month  after  the  close 
of  this  session  of  the  99th  Congress. 

This  measure,  which  is  identical  to 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
during  consideration  of  the  last  omni- 
bus farm  bill  in  1981.  will  allow  that 
important  process  to  go  forward  In  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees without  the  distraction  of 
holding  a  vote  to  choose  between  two 
antiquated  farm  program  alternatives. 
We  should  be  looking  forward  to  find 
ways  to  make  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
more  competitive  in  today's  market- 
place—not  backward  to  the  restrictive 
policies  included  in  the  1938  and  1949 
Agriculture  Acts. 

I  have  received  assurances  from  Ag- 
riculture Secretary  Block  that  he  is 
willing  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  using  the  authority  provided  by  this 
bill  and  to  cancel  the  current  plans  to 
hold  a  wheat  referendum  during  the 
week  of  July  19.  The  Secretary  recog- 
nizes, as  we  all  do.  that  such  a  proce- 
dure would  be  a  costly  and  confusing 
digression  from  our  efforts  to  craft  re- 
sponsible farm  legislation  this  year. 
Those  of  us  on  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  look  forward  to  working 
with  Secretary  Block  on  a  bipartisan 
basis  to  design  farm  policies  that  re- 
spond to  the  environment  agriculture 
will  face  in  the  1980's  and  beyond— not 
the  1930's  or  1940's. 

I  commend  Senator  Zorihskt  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Helms,  for  their  leadership  in  re- 
sponding to  the  need  to  provide  this 
authority,  and  look  forward  to  helping 
expedite  the  process  and  obtaining  the 
President's  approval  of  this  legislation 
in  the  near  future. 

Thank  you.  lILc.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  822)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  822 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 336  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1336)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  hereof,  the  referen- 
aum  with  respect  to  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
ginning June  1,  19M,  may  be  conducted  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  adjournment 
sine  die  of  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Congress.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  IfcCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  abeenee  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deA  wm  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
aoKTOH).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  TO  ADD  CONFEREES  TO 
HJl.  2sn 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Senators  lyAMATO  and  Rudmak 
be  added  as  conferees  to  HJl.  2S77. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ARMsraoHO).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECORD  TO 
REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  record  remain  open  until  the 
hour  of  3  pjn.  today,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills,  resolutions,  and  the  sub- 
mission of  statements. 

The  PREEODING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider th|e  following  nominations:  Cal- 
endar No.  259.  Larry  James  Stubbs: 
Calendar  No.  360.  U.  Oen.  Max  B. 
Bralliar.  and  all  nominations  laid  on 
the  Secretary's  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified  be  considered  en 
Woe  and  confirmed  en  bloc^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  if  he  was  re- 
ferring to  nominations  placed  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  in  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  that  is  correct 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  confirmed  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

DKPAsmBiiT  OP  Jnsnci 
Larry  Jama  Stubta.  of  Qeorgla.  to  be  US 
msriihal  for  the  aouthem  district  of  Oeorgia 
(or  the  term  of  4  yemra. 

In  TRB  Ant  FOKCB 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Title  10.  United  States  Code,  SecUon  1370: 
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To  be  lieutenant  general 

Max  B.  BraUlar.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
States  Air  Force. 

NOMtllATIOIlS  PUCSD  OK  TBI  SlCUTAaT'S 

Dbk  ni  THE  Ant  Force.  Navt 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Maj. 
Robert  L.  Baldwin,  and  ending  MaJ.  Troy  F. 
Bameit.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the 
CoKoaassioiiAL  Raoois  of  June  12. 1M5. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Gordon 
P.  Maagente,  and  ending  Jonathan  IC  Uhl. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  ComaussioHAt 
RKX>it>  of  June  13,  IMS. 

Navf  nomination  of  Cmdr.  John  O. 
Crelg^ton.  which  was  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Comaissioiiia 
Rmoon  of  June  12. 1985. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert 
David  Abel,  and  ending  George  K.  Zane. 
which  1  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  CoiioansioHAL 
RBCoab  of  Jime  12, 1988. 

ROmHATIOIl  OF  LARRT  t.  STURM  POR  V.S. 
MAMHAL,  SOUTBXRR  DISTRICT  OP  GROROIA 

Ut.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  I  arry  James  Stubbs  of  Glennville, 
GA.  Is  before  this  body  today  to  be 
confifmed  as  n.S.  marshal  for  the 
soutbiem  district  of  Georgia.  When 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  he  will  be 
the  second  individual  to  hold  that  po- 
sition since  I  came  to  the  Senate.  He 
succeeds  my  good  friend.  Cliff  Nettles, 
whose  untimely  death  last  year  de- 
prived me  of  a  friend.  Georgia  of  a 
first-fate  law  enforcement  officer,  and 
our  cbuntry  of  a  loyal  patriot.  He  will 
benUbsed. 

It  gives  me  great  pride  to  recom- 
mend Larry  Stubbs  to  this  body  for 
the  position  of  U.S.  marshal.  Larry 
has  a  long  and  distinguished  career  as 
a  law  enforcement  officer  in  Florida 
and  Georgia.  Before  Joining  the  n.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  1960,  he  served  with 
the  Hlaleah.  FL.  Police  Department. 
He  Betumed  to  the  Hlaleah  Police 
Forc^  after  leaving  the  Marines  in 
1971.iand  served  until  moving  to  Geor- 
gia fa  1974.  Since  1978.  Larry  has 
served  with  the  Glennville,  OA.  Police 
Department  as  assistant  chief  of  police 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 

In  ills  law  enforcement  posts,  Larry 
has  Qot  only  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent ^lice  officer,  but  an  able  admin- 
istrator as  welL  In  short.  Larry  brings 
to  the  U.S.  marshal  post  the  proven 
experience  that  will  make  him  a  credit 
to  thfc  Marshals  Service. 

Mri  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  sitoport  the  confirmation  of  Larry 
Stub  IS  as  n.S.  marshal  as  an  excellent 
addil  Ion  to  the  Marshals  Service  and 
to  tlie  Federal  law  and  order  battle 
agaii  St  crime.  Thank  you. 

Mr  DOLE.  Iifr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomtiations  were  confirmed. 

Mn  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Th^  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agre<dto. 

Mn  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unao  Imous  consent  that  the  President 


be  in  kinedlately  notified  of  the  conf ir- 
mati  m  of  these  nominations. 


The 
out  objection. 


June  21,  1985 


June  81.  1985 
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PR  aSIDING 


OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


LE<3ISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  DckiE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  resume  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  APPLICABILITY  OF  DRT7NK 
DRIVINia  LAWS  TO  FOREIGN 
DIPLOMATS 


Mr.D. 
Saturday, 
Sergei 
ddent  on 
Smlmov's 
way  and 
com 
two  of 
did  not 
85-year-oli 
required 
ed  to  be 
months. 


the 


)RTH.  lix.  President,  last 
Soviet  military  attache, 
lov,  was  involved  in  an  ac- 
Rock  Creek  Parkway.  Mr. 
car  crossed  over  the  park- 
head-on  into  another  car. 
three  people.  Fortunately, 
occupants  of  the  struck  car 
live  serious  injuries,  but  an 
woman,  Cecile.  Malakoff. 
ipltallzation  and  is  expect- 
Uie  hospital  for  at  least  2 


Mr.  Smlhiov  was  described  in  the  ac- 
cident report  as  "apparently  severely 
intoxicated."  He  was  said  to  be  "inco- 
herent." With  "the  strong  odor  of  an 
alcoholic  beverage  about  his  breath." 
The  Soviet  Embassy,  however,  main- 
tains that  Mr.  Smimov  was  not  intoxi- 
cated. 

Everyone  involved  in  an  auto  acci- 
dent deserves  to  have  all  the  evidence 
heard.  While  it  certainly  appears  that 
alcohol  wps  a  part  of  this  accident,  I 
am  not  giing  to  Judge  Mr.  Smlmov's 
guilt  or  innocence  here.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned. h(>wever,  about  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  recourse  to  take  action 
against  diplomats  who  are  found  to  be 
drunk  drivers.  Under  our  laws,  diplo- 
mats involved  in  traffic  accidents  are 
inunune  from  prosecution.  This  is 
troublesome  in  all  cases,  but  especially 
when  druik  driving  is  involved. 

Mr.  President,  drunk  driving  is  a  se- 
rious national  problem.  Congress,  the 
Federal  government,  and  the  States 
have  spent  considerable  time  and 
effort  to'  strengthen  drunk  driving 
laws  and  enforcement  activities.  We 
have  made  much  progress,  but  more 
needs  to  be  done.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  our  Inability  to  prosecute  diplo- 
mats for  ^runk  driving  offenses  repre- 
sents a  sdrious  loophole  in  our  dnmk 
driving  latrs. 

A  diplomat  should  not  have  the  right 
to  come^  the  United  States,  get  a 
driver's  license  and  car  tags  and  then 
prooeed  to  get  dnmk.  get  behind  the 
wheel  of  la  car,  and  be  totally  unac- 
countable for  his  actions,  no  matter 
how  serioas.  Driving  is  a  privilege,  not  a 
right,  for  everyone  operating  vehicle  in 
this  country.  It  is  time  that  we  make 
this  point  clear.  Until  our  traffic  laws 
are  applied  with  equal  force  to  all  driv- 
ers in  this  coimtry,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  recen ;  efforts  to  strengthen  drunk 
driving  lalws  and  to  improve  highway 


safety  generally  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
June  21,  1985.  Washington  Post  which 
describes  the  Smimov  incident,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  RacoRit  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  21, 1985] 

Soviet  Emrasst  Dbries  Attache  xm 

CoLusiOK  Was  Irtoxicatsd 

(By  Patrice  Galnes-CTarter) 

A  high-ranking  Soviet  military  attache, 
described  in  an  accident  report  as  "appar- 
ently severely  Intoxicated,"  was  driving  a 
car  that  plowed  head  on  Into  another  car 
Saturday  afternoon  and  hospitalized  an  85- 
year-old  woman. 

The  driver  has  diplomatic  Immunity,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  cannot  be  prosecuted. 
He  was  released  to  the  custody  of  the  Soviet 
Embassy.  An  embassy  qmkesman  denied 
yesterday  that  the  official  had  been  Intoxi- 
cated at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

The  accident  report  by  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  states  that  the  Russian  driver,  Identi- 
fied as  Sergei  N.  &nlmov,  an  embassy  air  at- 
tache, was  "Incoherent"  and  "had  the 
strong  odor  of  an  alcoholic  beverage  about 
his  breath." 

The  accident  occurred  on  Rock  Creek 
Parkway,  Just  north  of  P  Street  NW. 

Smlmov's  1982  Ford  LTD  crossed  over 
from  the  southbound  lanes  of  the  parkway 
and  struck  a  1977  Dodge  Aspen  station 
wagon,  driven  by  Robert  Bfalakoff ,  a  Senate 
subcommittee  staffer,  the  report  said. 

Malakoff  was  driving,  his  wife  Grace  was 
In  the  front  seat  and  his  mother  Oclle  was 
In  the  back  seat 

"There  are  a  lot  of  uncertainties."  said 
Malakoff.  whose  mother  is  in  stable  condi- 
tion and  In  traction  because  of  a  hip  injury 
she  received  In  the  accident. 

"The  first  thing  Is  the  man  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  penalties  we  are  subject 
to,"  he  said.  "Secondly,  I'm  not  sure  what 
diplomatic  immunity  means  financially.  It's 
unclear  how  far  they  will  come  to  compen- 
sate us"  for  medical  expenses. 

Malakoff  said  he  expects  his  mother  to  be 
hospitalized  for  at  least  two  months. 

The  accident  report  states  that  the  "acci- 
dent was  caused  by  Smimov.  Contributing 
factors  would  be  the  consumption  of  alcohol 
since  he  was  apparently  severely  Intoxicat- 
ed." 

It  also  says  that  Smimov  "could  not 
speak,  he  babbled,  appeared  Incoherent,  and 
had  glassy  eyes  .  .  .  difficulty  walking." 
Smimov  was  handcuffed  after  he  became 
"violent"  and  strugtfed  with  an  officer,  ac- 
cording to  the  report 

The  official  was  taken  Into  custody  and 
released  to  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

But  Boris  Malakhov,  second  secretary  of 
the  press  offlce  at  the  Soviet  Embassy,  said 
Smimov  "was  not  Intoxicated." 

"There  were  no  charges  pressed."  Malak- 
hov noted,  adding,  "He  was  under  sho^. 
The  car  was  badly  damaged.  Why  wouldn't 
the  person  Inside  be,  too?" 

"It  is  a  sheer  accident"  Malakhov  said.  "It 
could  happen  to  anybody.  No  one  Is  charg- 
ing him  yet." 

While  Smimov  can't  be  prosecuted,  the 
State  Department  can  ask  host  countries  to 
remove  diplomats  who  have  violated  V&. 
laws,  a  State  Department  spokesman  said. 

"All  diplomats  who  drive  must  also  have 
insurance  to  get  license  plates,"  the  spokes- 


man said,  surmising  that  SmlmoVs  Insur- 
ance company  would  cover  some  of  the  med- 
ical expenses  Incuned  by  the  Malakof fs. 

Smimov  was  not  in  his  office  at  the  em- 
bassy yesterday  afternoon. 

When  asked  about  her  views  on  diplomat- 
ic immunity  In  such  eases.  OcUe  Malakoff 
said.  "They  are  guests  here.  Dont  you  think 
they  ought  to  honor  the  laws  of  the  coimtry 
that  provides  the  hoapitality  for  them?" 


ADVOCACY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  GRA8SLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Administration  on  Aging  published  in- 
terim final  rules  for  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  on  April  1.  1985.  Publication 
of  these  rules  was  a  welcome  event  for 
most  of  those  who  work  in  Older 
Americans  Act  programs  because  the 
regulations  then  in  force  were  written 
for  the  1978  amendments  to  the  act. 
The  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
which  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  March  2,  1983,  and  which 
laid  out  proposed  rules  for  the  1981 
amendments  to  the  act  never  t4>peared 
in  final  form.  Therefore,  the  Interim 
final  rules  published  on  April  1  provid- 
ed regulatory  specification  for  both 
the  1981  and  the  1984  regulations. 

Although  welcome  because  they  pro- 
vide regulatory  direction  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments  passed 
since  1978.  the  proposed  rules  have 
caused  some  concern,  and  not  a  little 
confusion,  in  the  aging  policy  commu- 
nity, particularly  with  respect  to  parts 
of  the  proposed  regulations  dealing 
with  advocacy  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  area  agencies  on  aging. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, the  Senate  subcommittee  with 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  programs.  I  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  register 
some  of  my  concerns  about  the  inter- 
im final  regulations. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  my 
thoughts  on  the  advocacy  provisions 
of  these  proposed  regulations  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  their  staff, 
and  the  wider  aging  policy  community 
in  hopes  that  systematic  discussion  of 
these  provisions  will  reduce  some  of 
the  confusion  which  seems  to  abound 
on  this  matter.  I  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  a  Congressional  Research 
Service  paper  which  directly  considers 
this  issue.  I  ask  that  this  pv>er  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarta. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  should  begin  by  remember- 
ing that  advocacy  is  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
Section  305(aKlXD)  states  that  the 
State  agency  serves  as  "an  effective 
and  visible  advocate  for  the  elderly  by 
reviewing  and  commenting  upon  all 
State    plans,    budgets,    and    policies 


which  effect  the  elderly.  •  •  •  ••  See- 
tion  306(aK6XD)  states  that  the  plan 
developed  by  area  agencies  shall  pro- 
vide that  the  area  agency  will  "serve 
as  the  advocate  and  focal  point  for  the 
elderly  within  the  community  by  mon- 
itoring, evaluating,  and  commenting 
upon  all  policies,  programs,  hearings, 
levies,  and  community  actions  which 
will  affect  the  elderly."  There  was  no 
change  in  these  provisions  in  either 
the  1981  or  1984  amendments. 

The  key  provisions  with  respect  to 
advocacy  in  the  interim  final  regula- 
tions ^>pear  to  me  to  be  those  dealing 
with  lobbying  and  political  advocacy 
with  Federal  fimds.  These  provisions 
are  contained  in  section  1321.33(b)  for 
State  agencies  and  section  1321.65(b) 
for  area  agencies. 

The  language  of  these  two  sections 
is  the  same: 

No  requirements  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  supersede  statutory  or  other  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  regarding  lobbying  or 
political  advocacy  with  Federal  Funds. 

Before  I  take  up  this  provision  di- 
rectly, however,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
discuss  several  other  changes  which 
bear  on  the  advocacy  responsibilities 
of  the  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging.  Section  1321.33(a)  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  has  eliminated  en- 
tirely the  requiranent,  contained  in 
the  prior  regulations,  that  "the  State 
Agency  must:  (d)  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  older  persons  before  the 
legislative,  executive  and  regulatory 
bodies  in  the  State."  Since  the  various 
subsections  of  section  1321.33  are  all 
prefaced  by  the  phrase  "the  State 
Agency  must,"  I  presume  that  removal 
of  subsection  (d)  of  the  former  section 
1321.41  does  not  in  any  way  imply,  by 
itself,  that  a  State  agency  may  not 
represent  the  interests  of  older  per- 
sons before  State  legislatures,  execu- 
tive, and  regulatory  bodies.  In  fact,  I 
also  assume  that  nothing  in  section 
1321.33(a)  prohibits  State  agencies 
from  representing  the  interests  of 
older  persons  before,  or  to.  Federal 
legislative,  executive  or  regulatory 
bodies. 

Although  the  provisions  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  advocacy  cited  above 
does  not  specify  the  audiences  to 
which  the  State  agencies  should  direct 
their  comments,  the  provision  would 
mean  very  little  were  State  agencies 
not  able  to  make  these  comments 
available  to  State  legislatures,  execu- 
tive branch  and  regulatory  agency  of- 
ficials at  the  State  level,  and  were  area 
agencies  not  able  to  make  them  to 
other  local  public  and  private  officials. 
It  is  dlf fl(nilt  to  understand  how  these 
advocacy  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  could  have  meaning 
without  routine  interaction  between 
State  and  area  agencies  on  aging,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  those  other  public 
officials  who  administer,  legislate  or 
otherwise  make  decisions  at  State  and 
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local  levels  on  public  policy  affecting 
the  elderly. 

The  effect  of  the  removal  of  this 
particular  provision,  of  course,  is  to 
downgrade  the  importance  of  this  ac- 
tivity, at  least  as  far  as  the  regulations 
are  concerned,  for  they  no  longer  say 
that  a  State  agency  must  represent 
the  interests  of  older  persons  before 
legislative,  executive  or  regulatory 
bodies  of  State  government;  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  however,  in  the  sec- 
tions I  have  cited  above,  seems  to  me 
to  require  this  iLind  of  activity. 

It  is  also  possible  that  other  provi- 
sions of  the  new  regulations  could 
effect  the  ability  of  the  State  agencies 
on  aging  to  advocate  on  behalf  of 
older  people.  Section  1321.21  of  the 
new  retaliations  no  longer  contains  the 
requirement  for  a  qualified  fuU  time 
director  and  staffing  plan  for  the 
agency.  Language  formerly  contained 
in  section  1321.11  and  1321.13  with  re- 
spect to  "an  agency  whose  single  pur- 
pose is  to  administer  programs  for 
older  persons  *  *  *"  has  been  deleted 
and  replaced  with  a  provision,  section 
1321.21,  which  is  vague  and  could 
admit  of  different  interpretations. 

The  key  provision,  however,  as  I 
noted  above,  is  the  new  subsection 
1321.33(b)  for  SUte  agencies  on  aging 
and  1321.65(b)  for  area  agencies.  The 
restrictiveness,  or  nonrestrictiveness, 
of  the  new  regulations  with  respect  to 
adv<x»cy  seems  to  turn  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  new  subsection. 
There  is  some  confusion  as  to  what 
this  section  means  with  respect  to  the 
advocacy  activities  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  network.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  [OBdB]  Circular 
A-122  is  cited  by  some  as  a  possible  im- 
portant restriction  on  advocacy  activi- 
ties of  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging.  But  A-122  does  not  apply  to 
State  governments,  and.  because  it  ap- 
plies only  to  private,  nonprofit  groups, 
does  not  apply  to  all  area  agencies  on 
aging.  Furthermore,  I  question  wheth- 
er any  regtilatory  or  other  executive 
directive  can  prohibit  activities  which 
are  authorized  and  funded  by  a  law 
adopted  by  Congress.  Here,  of  course, 
I  am  speaking  of  the  advocacy  provi- 
sions of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

At  the  very  least,  it  would  be  useful 
to  know  which  statutory  provisions 
might  apply  to  the  advocacy  activities 
of  the  aging  network,  so  that  the 
present  vague  provisions,  which  have 
unclear  import  for  the  network,  can  be 
made  clearer.  Relevant  in  this  regard 
Is  the  review  by  the  Congmsional  Re- 
search Service,  of  which  I  spoke  earli- 
er. I  concluded  that: 

No  law  or  statute,  however,  specifically  re- 
stricts State,  local  or  private  grantees  of  the 
FMeral  Oovemment  cenerally,  or  of  BHB 
specifically,  from  using  Federal  grant  or 
contract  funds  for  advocacy  and  "monitor- 
ing, evaluating  and  commenting"  on  public 
policies  at  the  State  and  local  level  conso- 
nant with  the  purposes  of  a  grant  program. 
Area  aging  agencies,  however,  under  later 


lAbor.jHHS  and  Education  Department  ap- 
propriations riders,  may  be  restricted  from 
using  Vederal  grant  funds  for  attempting  to 
Influedee  Federal  legislatin  "pending  before 
the  C<msrea8"  even  though  such  agencies 
are  required  by  the  Older  Americana  Act  to 
evaluaie  and  comment  oa  all  policies,  hear- 
ings, etc.  affecting  the  elderly. 

I  take  the  main  point  of  this  review 
to  be  that  the  only  Federal  statutes 
which  could  restrict  advocacy  activi- 
ties at  State  and  area  agencies  on 
aging  are  the  appropriations  riders  to 
Labor-HHS  appropriations  bills,  and 
that  those  restrict  lobbying  or  at- 
tempts to  influence  legislation  which 
is  actually  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. Furthermore,  the  effect  on  the 
impropriations  riders  does  not  outlive. 
TH^  APpaomiATioiis  snx  m  qxtxstioh. 

Thel  changes  in  the  new  regulations 
which  affect  the  advocacy  role  of  the 
area  agencies  on  aging  parallel  those 
made  for  the  State  agencies  on  aging. 
In  the  case  of  the  regulations  implying 
to  ar«a  agency  advocacy,  the  subsec- 
tion ifhich  concerns  representation  by 
area  ligencies  of  the  interests  of  older 
persons  to  public  and  private  officials 
and  (Organizations  remains,  but  the 
word  "public"  has  been  replaced  with 
"local  and  executive  branch,"  a  formu- 
lation which  is  more  ambiguous  than 
the  one  it  replaced.  In  any  case,  the 
key  provision  seems  to  me  to  be  again 
the  subsection  dealing  with  lobbying 
and  political  advocacy  with  Federal 
funds,  in  this  case  section  1321.6S(b). 
The  comments  I  made  above  with  re- 
spect to  State  agency  advocacy  are  rel- 
evant here  also. 

I  wduld  like  to  close  with  the  follow- 
ing thought.  The  ability  of  national 
)rs,  and.  I  would  argue  from 
srlence  in  State  government,  of 
id  State  officials  also,  to  pro- 
iffective  oversight  of  the  pro- 
we  authorize,  such  as  the  older 
Act,  depends  very  much  on 
,iility  and  willingness  of  officials 
in  the  administrative  chain  to  apprise 
us  of  developments  in  these  programs 
which  merit  our  closer  attention.  I,  for 
one.  would  not  like  to  see  reduced  the 
ability  of  State  and  area  agencies,  or 
of  other  Federal  grantees  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  to  inform  public 
officials  of  relevant  problems  in  the 
admliistration  of  the  act. 

Exhibit  1 
comoilssiohal  rxskahch  sshvicx. 

LiBRART  or  CORGRKSS, 

WtuMnoton,  DC,  May  23, 1985. 
l^erican  Law  Division. 
Subject:  HH8  regulations  and  required  ad- 
vocacy by  area  aging  agencies  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 
This   memorandum   is   submitted   in   re- 
sponse to  your  request  as  discussed  with  *  *  * 
of  your  staff  concerning  the  regulations  re- 
centlyjpromulgated  by  the  Department  of 
Health!  and    Human    Services    under   the 
Older  Americans  Act,  and  their  relationship 
to  advdcacy  for  the  elderly  and  the  monitor- 
ing, ev  iluation  and  commenting  on  propos- 
-'  aU  policies  affecting  the  elderly  re- 
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utory  provisions  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  Conoenf  has  been  expressed  that  a  so- 
called  "gag  rule"  on  area  aging  agencies  by 
the  HH8  rcBulatiODS  and  by  guidelines  to 
executive  aieDCies  published  as  an  OMB 
Circular  woald  prevent  and  chill  the  area 
aging  agenaes  from  performing  their  re- 
quired statutory  functions  as  contemplated 
by  Congress  In  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Briefly,  and  as  general  background.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  our  Con- 
stitution it  p  the  Congress  which  legislates 
the  law.  an<t  the  Executive  which  faithfully 
executes  th^ae  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. n.S.  Oonstltution,  Article  1,  SecUon  1: 
Article  2,  Sections  1  and  3.  See  Younattovm 
Sheet  A  TiOe  v.  Saioyer,  343  U.S.  579,  M7- 
588  (1952).  Any  inherent  power  of  the  Exec- 
utive can  not  override  a  specific  congression- 
al enactmra^  within  a  law,  and  any  such  in- 
herent authority  of  the  Executive  is  at  Its 
"lowest  ebb"  when  "Incompatible  with  the 
expressed  or  implied  will  of  Congress". 
Yourtffttovm  Sheet  A  Tube,  tupru,  at  637-(»8 
(Jackson  concurring).  Congress  thus  "sets 
the  legislative  agenda"  for  a  particular 
public  polled  (.Center  for  Science  in  the 
Putaic  Inteitst  v.  Dept  of  TreoMury,  573  P. 
Suiq>.  1168,  1174-1175  (DJ3.C.  1983).  see 
Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Interttt  v. 
Regan.  727  P.2d  1161,  1165-1166  (D.C.  Clr. 
1984)),  and  idministrative  actions  which  un- 
dermine, are  inconsistent  with,  or  "frustrate 
the  congre84ional  policy  imderlying  a  stat- 
ute" are  invalid.  NLRB  v.  Brown,  380  U.S. 
278.  291  (19<5):  Motor  Vehicle  Mfr*.  Ata^n  v. 
State  Farm  Mutual.  103  S.  C:t.  2858  (1983).  If 
area  aging  agencies  are  therefore  author- 
ized, or  are  sequired  by  law  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  to  "advocate"  for 
the  elderly Jand  to  "monitor[],  evaluatle], 
and  commentC]  upon  all  policies,  programs, 
hearings.  levies,  and  oonununlty  actions 
which  will  affect  the  elderly",  and  funds  are 
appropriate*!  ^^  Congress  for  this  purtxiee, 
then  no  administrative  edict  or  guideline 
may  establish  a  "gag  rule"  on  the  area  agen- 
cies with  regard  to  such  activities  in  contra- 
diction to  the  statutory  mandate,  unless 
amendatory  [legislation  or  superseding  laws 
adopted  by  Congress  require  that  result.  No 
law  or  statute,  however,  specifically  restricts 
state,  local  or  private  grantees  of  the  federal 
government  jgenerally,  or  of  HHS  specifical- 
ly, from  urfng  federal  grant  or  contract 
funds  for  advocacy  and  "monitoring,  evalu- 
ating and  cctnmenting"  on  public  policies  at 
the  state  anA  local  level  consonant  with  the 
purposes  of  a  grant  program.  Area  aging 
agencies,  however,  under  later  Labor.  HHS 
and  Education  Department  appropriations 
riders,  may  be  restricted  from  using  federal 
grant  funds  jTor  attempting  to  Influence  fed- 
eral legislation  "pending  before  the  Con- 
gress" even  though  such  agencies  are  re- 
quired by  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  evalu- 
ate and  com|nent  on  "all"  policies,  hearings, 
etc.  affecting  the  elderly. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  (PX.  89-73,  as 
amended  by  P.L.  95-478  and  P.L.  97-115) 
specifically  authorizes  and  requires  State 
agencies  receiving  grants  under  the  Act  "to 
serve  as  an  effective  and  visible  advocate  for 
the  elderly",  and  to  designate  private  or 
public  area  agencies  which  are  to  serve  "as 
the  advocate  and  focal  point  for  the  elderly 
within  the  community". 

Congress  has  directed  such  State  agencies, 
to  be  eligible  for  funding,  to: 

Serve  as  a|i  effective  and  visible  advocate 
for  the  eldet-ly  by  reviewing  and  comment- 
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ing  upon  all  State  plans,  budgets  and  poli- 
cies which  affect  the  elderly  .  .  .' 

The  Act  also  requires  the  area  agencies 
which  receive  federal  funds  under  the  Act 
through  the  States  to  advocate  for.  and  to 
evaluate  and  comment  on  all  policies  affect- 
ing the  elderly,  as  well  as  to  establish  work- 
ing advisory  councils  with  local  elected  offi- 
cials, representatives  of  the  elderly,  and  pri- 
vate elderly  clUsens.  The  law  speciflcally  re- 
quires these  area  aging  agencies  to: 

Serve  as  the  advocate  and  focal  point  for 
the  elderly  within  the  community  by  moni- 
toring, evaluating,  and  commenting  upon  all 
policies,  programs,  bearings,  levies,  and 
community  actions  which  will  effect  the  el- 
derly. 

Establish  an  advisory  council  consisting  of 
older  individuals  who  are  participants  or 
who  are  eligible  to  participate  in  programs 
assisted  under  this  chapter,  representatives 
of  older  individuals,  local  elected  officials, 
and  the  general  public,  to  advise  continu- 
ously the  area  agency  on  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  area  plan,  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  operations 
conducted  under  the  plan  .  .  .* 

The  Act  by  its  terms  thus  cleariy  and  une- 
qulvocably  contemplates  advocacy,  evalua- 
tion and  comments  and  public  policies,  and 
interactions  between  the  area  aging  agen- 
cies and  those  public  officials  who  adminis- 
ter, legislate  or  otherwise  make  decisions  In 
the  area  of  public  policy  affecting  the  elder- 
ly. Although  not  defined  within  the  statute, 
nor  expanded  upon  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  legislative  history  of  the  law  adding  this 
provision  to  the  Act,  by  specifically  requir- 
ing "advocacy"  and  UnUng  this  requirement 
with  the  requirement  for  "monitoring,  eval- 
uating and  commenting"  on  all  public  poli- 
cies affecting  the  elderly.  Congress  obvious- 
ly did  not  intend  for  the  area  aging  agencies 
to  act  as  passive,  disinterested  or  impartial 
observers  of  and  commentators  on  public 
policy-making,  but  rather  to  act  to  convince 
or  influence  such  public  policy  on  behalf  of 
and  in  the  best  interests  of  the  elderly.' 
Congress  did  specifically  intend  to  limit  the 
public  policy  advocacy  under  the  specific 
provision  for  legal  services  to  the  elderly 
within  the  Act  (see  S.  Rpt.  No.  95-855.  9Sth 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  at  12:  H.  Conference  Rpt. 
No.  95-1618,  96th  Cong.  2d  Seas,  at  64-65). 
However,  no  such  express  and  umiMng  re- 
quirement upon  the  other  activities  of  the 
area  agencies  generally  was  included  nor  ex- 
pressly Intended  by  Congress  in  the  Act. 

The  interim  final  rules  of  HHS  in  ques- 
tion, regarding  area  agencies,  provide  as  fol- 
lows with  respect  to  advocacy  activities: 

(  1321.65.  Advocacy  responsibilities  of  the 
area  agency. 

(a)  The  area  agency  must— 

(1)  Monitor,  evaluate,  and,  where  appro- 
priate, comment  on  all  policies,  programs, 
hearings,  levies,  and  community  actions 
wliich  affect  older  persons; 

(2)  Solicit  comments  from  the  public  on 
the  needs  of  older  persons; 

(3)  Represent  Uie  Interests  of  older  per- 
sons to  local  level  and  executive  branch  offi- 
cials, public  and  private  agencies  or  organi- 
zations; 


(4)  Carry  out  activities  in  support  of  the 
State  administered  long-term  care  ombuds- 
man program;  and 

(5)  Coordinate  planning  with  other  agen- 
cies and  organisations  to  promote  new  or  ex- 
panded benefits  and  opportunities  for  older 
persons. 

(b)  No  requirements  In  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  supersede  statutory  or  other 
regulatory  restrictions  regarding  lobbying 
or  political  advocacy  with  Federal  funds.* 

The  regulations  note  that  the  advocacy 
reqwnslbilitles  of  the  area  aging  agencies  as 
set  out  In  the  regulations  (and  required  by 
law)  do  not  "supersede  statutory  or  other 
regulatory  restrictions  regarding  lobbying 
or  political  advocacy  with  Federal  funds." 
These  regulations,  however,  do  not  dte  to 
any  specific  limiting  statute  on  such  activl- 
Um,  nor  do  the  regulations  provide  any  fur- 
ther guidance  as  to  which  types  of  advocacy 
activities  by  area  aging  agencies  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  other  federal  Uwa. 

There  appears  to  be,  in  fact,  no  f  ednal 
statute  specifically  applicable  to  private  re- 
cipients of  funds  distributed  by  federal 
agencies  as  to  the  "lobbying"  of  state  or 
local  governmental  agencies  or  units  by 
those  private  recipients  when  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  grant  program. 
Furthermore,  no  other  published  regula- 
tions of  HHS  on  such  use  of  funds  by  local 
private  recipients  have  been  found,  al- 
though there  does  exist  a  "circular"  pub- 
lished by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB  Circular  A-122.  as  smended 
April  27,  1984)  which  provides  guidelines  to 
agencies  as  to  the  use  of  and  reimbuisement 
with  federal  monies  to  private  grantees  for 
"lobbying"  and  other  activities. 

The  statutory  proviMon  often  referred  to 
as  supporting  restrictions  on  "lobbying" 
with  federal  monies.  18  U.S.C.  i  1913.  U  a 
criminal  law  which  by  its  terms  applies  its 
penalty  only  to,  inter  alia,  sn  "officer  or 
onployee  of  the  ITnlted  States  or  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  thereor*.  This  law  <m 
its  face  is  deaily  applicable  (mly  to  federal 
employees  and  not  to  private  or  State  recipi- 
ents of  federal  grants  or  contracts.  (See  spe- 
cifically. Orosstey  v.  Legal  SeroiecM  Corpora- 
tion, 535  F.  Supp.  818,  826  n.6  (8J}.  Iowa 
1982).  Furthermore,  the  law  applies  only  to 
teOenl  executive  branch  agencies  and  offi- 
cials improperly  lobbying  "a  Member  of 
Congress",  and  does  not  extend  to  lobbying 
other  executive  agencies  or  state  or  local 
governmental  units.*  Finally,  the  law  has 
been  consistently  interpreted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  permitting  direct  lobby- 
ing contacts  between  federal  executive 
branch  officials  and  Members  of  Congress 
on  p«uling  legislation.* 

Former  approprfations  restrictions  which 
had  been  Included  in  Treasury,  Postal  Serv- 
ice and  General  Governmental  Appropria- 
tions Acts,  usually  at  Section  607(a).  had 
also  restricted  agencies  from  expending  any 
funds  for  "publicity  on  propaganda"  cam- 
paigns   directed    at    "legislation    pending 


>  43  VAC.  I  3025<sKlXD>. 

•  43  VAC.  I  303e<ftK<>  (D>  and  (0>. 

'  Note  common  legal  definition  of  the  verb  "advo- 
cate", Black's  Law  DicUonary.  9th  EdlUon,  West 
PubUshlnc  Co.  1»79,  at  91.  See  letislaUve  hlrtory  of 
provlalon  at  HJL  Rpt.  No.  9S-11S0.  99th  Cong..  3d 
Sen.  at  9:  "These  area  acendes  .  .  .  have  begun  to 
mobUiie  Federal.  State,  and  local  resources  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  over  and  above  the  resources 
available  under  the  Older  Americans  Act.",  and  30. 


•  90  PJt.  1SS63.  April  1. 1986. 

•See.  (or  example.  HuB  v.  Sieg^  4ST  F.  Supp. 
750.  79S  iBJ>.  m.  1077),  where  the  oouit  found  no 
authority  In  federal  law  to  prevent  the  KxeeuUve  or 
his  staff  from  expendins  federal  funds  to  "express 
his  views  to  state  legUaton  or  'lobby*  (or  or  a^lnst 
ratUleatlon  of  the  Bqual  Rlchts  Amendment  by 
the  state  letlalatures. 

•Oplnkw  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  Henry  J.  kdller  (IMS),  printed 
at  lOe  Cong.  Jiec.  844S-S451,  May  15.  1M3;  Depart- 
ment o(  Justice  letter  opinion  o(  July  IS.  ISTI.  (rom 
Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Henry  S.  Peterson. 
Note  legislative  history  o(  i  1>13.  at  58  Cong.  See 
404.  May  39.  1919. 


before  the  Congrev".  That  provision  had 
similarly  been  interpreted  to  apply  only  to 
legislation  before  Congress,  and  then  only 
to  "grass  roots"  types  of  campaigns  which 
urge  the  public  to  "write  their  congress- 
man" and  not  to  direct  contacu  between 
agency  officials  and  Members  of  Congress. 
nor  to  public  expressions  or  expositi<»s  of 
agency  policy  or  arguments  for  or  against 
legislation.  56  Comp.  Gen.  889  (1976):  Deci- 
sion of  the  ComptroUer  General.  B-1298S8, 
July  12,  1976;  Decision  of  the  ComptroUer 
General.  B-164497(S).  Augtist  10.  1977;  Deci- 
sion of  the  ComptroUer  General.  B- 173648. 
Sept.  21,  1973:  (Opinion  of  the  ComptroUer 
General,  B-178448.  April  30,  1973:  Memo- 
randum of  General  Accounting  Office.  B- 
1309061— OJ4.,  Sept.  10.  1976.  The  naoet 
recent  two  Treasury,  Postal  Service  and 
General  Governmental  Appropriations  bills 
receiving  oongreaional  action,  however, 
(HJt.  4139,  98tb  Cong..  1st  Sess.  and  HJl. 
5798,  98th  C:ong.,  2d  Seas)  did  not  contain 
the  general  appropriations  rider  in  Section 
607(a)  for  aU  federal  funds,  but  rather  ex- 
pressed a  narrow  rider  only  for  funds  appro- 
priated in  that  Act  on  publicity  and  propa- 
ganda not  authwtsed  by  Omgreas  (SecUon 
601).  Appropriations  acts  for  each  agency  or 
department  must  therefore  be  ^rmmtn^ti  for 
further  restrictions  within  the  time  frame 
of  those  particular  appropriations. 

Appropriations  restrictions  on  HHS  fund- 
ing, imllke  other  aivropriaUons  riders 
which  usuaUy  do  not  include  specific  restric- 
tions on  private  dtlsens  who  receive  federal 
grant  or  contract  money,  do  place  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  contract  or  grant  funds 
to  pay  the  salary  or  expenses  of  redpienu 
for  "any  activity  designed  to  influence  legis- 
lation or  approprlatlMi  pending  before  the 
Ctmgreas".  See  PJ^  98-139.  Section  509; 
HJl.  6028.  98th  Cong..  2d  Sesa.  Section  609 
(emphasis  added).  This  appropriation  rider, 
however,  cleariy  applies  on  its  face  only  to 
legisUtion  or  appropriations  "pending 
before  the  Congress",  and  does  not  extend 
to  programs  or  poUdes  being  considered  by 
administrative  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  l>y  executive,  administrative, 
regulatory  or  legislative  governmental 
bodies  at  the  state  or  local  level.'  Since  an 
appropriation  provision  can  be  considered  to 
amend  substantive,  permanent  law,*  the  re- 
cipients of  federal  grant  funds  from  Labor, 
HHS.  and  Education  Departments  may  be 
prohibited  reganDeas  of  statutory  language 
of  a  specific  program,  from  attempting  to 
Influence  ifglslahnn  which  Is  actually  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  HHS  appropriation  restriction  prohibits 
funding  of  "sny  actlvitjr".  and  not  Just 
"publicity  or  propanganda"  campaigns,  and 
does  not  provide  for  an  exclusion,  like  other 
appropriations  riders,  for  Instances  when 
such  activities  are  otherwise  authorized  by 
C^ongress. 

In  sum.  then,  although  there  are  appar- 
ently restrictions  regarding  federal  legisla- 
tion  pending   before   the   Congress,   area 


1 0eneral  Aooountlns  Office  Memorandum.  B- 
13096.140-  OM..  at  8.  September  10.  1976.  as  to  ap- 
plicability of  general  appropriations  riders  on  "pub- 
licity or  propaganda  acUvttles"  directed  to  legisla- 
tion or  appropriations  "pending  before  Congrea" 
OAO  found:  "In  any  event.  like  the  penal  statute 
[IB  D.S.C.  1 1913).  SecUon  607(a)  is  limited  by  its 
terms  to  Federal  leglslatkn." 

•Skok  v.  AndTvt,  6S8  F.  3d  1154  (9th  Cir.  1979). 
cert  den.  444  V£.  937:  Dinclor.  OtJUx  of  Work- 
man't  CompematUm  PrognOR.  tJS.  DepL  of  Lmbor 
V.  Alabama  Bt-ProducU  Com,  560  F.  3d  710  (11th 
Or.  1977). 


Jtm.w,^  91    looe 
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Mtnc  ttaatim  are  ipeeUlc«Uy  uithortied  by 
OongreM  in  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  "ad- 
vocate" for  the  elderly  "by  monitoring,  eval- 
uating, and  commenting  upon  all  policies, 
programs,  hearings,  levies,  and  community 
actions  which  wiU  affect  the  eldeiiy".  and 
there  is  no  other  federal  law  which  would 
work  to  prohibit  the  area  agencies  ftom  car- 
rying out  this  oongreaslonal  mandate  within 
their  community  and  state.  Even  the  restric- 
tive guidelines  on  activities  by  grantees 
issue  by  OICB  in  circular  A-122,  note  that 
mrlvate  contract  and  grant  recipients  may, 
of  course,  use  federal  funds  for  "any  activity 
spedflcaUy  authorised  by  statute  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  funds  from  the  grant,  con- 
tract or  other  agreement."  See  49  FJl. 
18376  (April  37. 1»M).  Circular  A-123.  para- 
graph B31.  b(3). 

In  any  event,  as  dlsnimed  briefly  above, 
an  agency  regulation  or  other  executive  di- 
rective could  not  prohibit  by  administrative 
fiat  activities  which  are  authorised  and 
funded  by  a  law  adopted  by  Congress.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  adminlstra- 
Uve  decisions  are  Invalid  which  are  found 
"inconsistent  with  a  statutory  mandate  or 
that  frustrate  the  congressional  policy  un- 
deriying  a  statute."  NLRB  v.  BROWN.  380, 
U.S.  378,  381  (1965):  see  Motor  Vthicle  iffn. 
Atiit  V.  State  rarm  Mutual,  103  S.  Ct  3856 
(1983):  note  generally  Youngitown  Sheet  A 
Tube  V.  Saunter.  343  UA  579  (1953).  Pro- 
grams, policies  and  activities  established 
and  funded  by  law  by  Congress  may  there- 
fore not  be  unilaterally  terminated  by  exec- 
utive branch  action  nor  may  the  law  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  manner  contrary  to  Congress' 
Intent.  LoccU  2677.  American  Federation  of 
Gooemment  Kmptavee  v.  PMIUpe.  358  F. 
Supp.  60.  76-78  (DJ3.C.),  citing  Younottovm 
Sheet  A  Tube,  tupra;  I^ocai  Ztlt.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportitnity  fmptoyee*  Union, 
AfOS  V.  PhiUipe,  360  F.  Supp.  1093,  1099- 
1100;  Center  for  Science  in  the  Public  Inter- 
eet  V.  Dept  of  Treaniry.  573  F.  Supp.  1168, 
1174-1175  (DJJ.C.  1983).  See  Center  A>r  Sci- 
ence in  the  Public  Interat  v.  Regan.  737 
F.3d  1161.  1165-1166  (D.C.  Cir.  1984)  lower 
court  finding  of  improper  agency  considcr- 
aUon  of  factors  other  than  those  articulated 
in  statute  was  not  ivpealed  by  the  agency); 
CiMseiu  to  Preserve  Overton  Park  v.  Vb/pe, 
401  UB.  403  (1971). 

In  a  1979  case  in  the  Eighth  Clrctiit,  for 
example,  the  United  SUtes  C^ourt  of  Ap- 
peals reviewed  an  agency  decision,  ostensi- 
bly based  on  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment (OPIf )  regulations  snd  the  conflict  of 
interest  principles  articulated  in  an  Execu- 
tive Order  (EO.  11132).  that  removed  an 
Indian/Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee 
from  his  posltlm  of  superintendent  of  an 
Bgency  because  of  a  potential  conflict  of  in- 
terest created  by  the  electitm  of  his  brother 
to  the  position  of  Tribal  President.  The 
court  in  OgUOa  Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  v. 
Andrua.  603  F.3d  707  (8th  CMr.  1979).  found 
that  the  application  of  a  per  se  conflict  of 
interest  regulation  of  the  executive  branch 
baaed  on  familial  ties  to  tribal  officials  frus- 
trated the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Indian 
ReorganisaUon  Act  of  1934,  which  was  to 
appoint  and  employ  Indian  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  CivQ  Service  laws  on  appoint- 
ments. The  court  stated: 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  agency  action 
taken  without  statutory  authorization,  or 
which  frustrates  the  congressional  policy 
whkh  underlies  a  statute,  is  invalid. 

Such  a  transference  of  general  C^ivfl  Serv- 
ice confUct-of-lnterest  regulations  ignores 
the  particular  conditions  which  affect 
Indian  employment  on  the  reservation,  and 


kpact  which  such  regulations  may 
n  the  goal  of  Increased  Indian  em- 
it and  responsibility  In  the  decision- 
positions  within  BIA. 
_,Jny  such  regulations  must  be  con- 
sistent! with  the  congressional  policy  em- 
bodied! in  i  13  [of  the  Reorganisation  Act] 
.  .  .  .ms  F-3d  at  715,  716-717. 

Regillations  of  an  agency  may  therefore 
not  frustrate  the  underlying  congressional 
policy  of  the  relevant  statutory  provision. 
Since  the  Congress  spedflcaUy  requires  area 
aging  agencies  which  receive  grant  fun^ 
from  the  Older  Americans  Act  through  the 
states  ^  act  as  an  "advocate"  for  the  elderly 
and  ta  mcmitor,  evaluate  and  comment  on 
all  poides  and  programs  affecting  the  el- 
derly, a  federal  department  or  agency  could 
not  pibmulgate  a  "gag  rule"  on  the  area 
aging  igendes  with  regard  to  such  funded 
activities  since  this  would  obviously  frus- 
trate and  be  directly  contrary  to  the  con- 
gressioial  purpose  underlying  those  rele- 
vant provisions  of  the  Older  American  Act 
A  later  congressional  enactment  may  limit 
the  use  of  such  funds,  however,  and  it  may 
be  argued  that  although  the  Coogrea  has 
autho^Md  and  requires  area  agencies  to  act 
as  public  advocates  for  the  elderiy  by  evalu- 
ating ind  commenting  on  all  proposals  and 
polldei  affecting  the  elderly  to  further 
those  ftiterest.  they  may  not  expend  federal 
funds  io  influence  federal  legislation  which 
is  actitally  pending  before  Congress.  This 
would  loot  seem  to  prohibit,  however,  area 
aging  fegendes  from  their  statutorily  re- 
quirediadvocacy  for  the  elderly  by  numltor- 
Ing.  cdmmenting  on  and  evaluating  other 
federal  policies  and  programs,  for  example 
before  [federal  administrative  and  executive 
bodies jwith  respect  to  rule  »»««iH«y  or  other 
activities  within  their  Jurisdiction,  a  well  as 
state  ct  local  governmental  units.  The  regu- 
lations read  In  this  manner  would  then 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  the  congres- 
sional intent  and  purposes  imderlytng  the 
Older  ^imerlcan  Act  and  current  appropria- 
tion regtricticms. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
I  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  (X)n- 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DODD: 
8. 1389.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1954  to  allow  any  distribution 
from  $n  individual  retirement  accoimt  or 
annulttr  which  is  used  in  the  purchase  of  a 
home  ^  be  rolled  over  into  the  basis  of  such 
home,juul  to  be  treated  as  ordinary  income 
upon  Igie  recognition  of  gain  from  the  sale 
of  such  home;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
rMr.HARKIN: 
.  A  bill  to  stabilise  the  agricultural 
farm  land,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 

II.  A  biU  to  provide  tax  relief  for  cer- 
^Ivent  farmen,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

8.  1143.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
Unlte<|  SUtes  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy! proceedings  involving  debtors  who 
are  fa^y  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  thejtemmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mis. 
Kasskbaum,  Mr.  HoLLiHos.  and  Mr. 
ExoH)  (by  request): 
S.  1343.  A  bill  to  Improve  safety  and  secu- 
rity for  people  who  travel  in  international 
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aviation;  to]  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr  BRADLEY: 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  March  1980  as  "NaUonal  He- 
mophilia M^nth";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


ION  OP  CONCURRENT 
ATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senat^  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  ((ir  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr]  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  Con.  lUs.  53.  Concurrent  resoluUon  ex- 
pressing thcj  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  SupOort  of  ArtisU  for  Africa  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts  to  aid  the  victims  of 
the  spreadl^  African  famine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tqe  Judiciary. 


STATE»a)5a«TS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILL8  AHD  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  I4r.  HARKIN: 

S.  1340.  A  bill  to  stabilize  the  agri- 
cultural v^ue  of  farm  land,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1341.  lA  bill  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  certaiii  insolvent  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Pinance.    | 

AOIICULTinUU,  LAlfD  VALUK  STABILIZATIOII  ACT 
AMD  AOXXpTrLTUKAL  LAMB  VALUI  TAX  ACT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introdi^cing  the  "Agrlcultiiral  Land 
Value  Stal^ilization  Act  of  1985."  a  bill 
which  add^«sses  the  severe  farm  credit 
crisis  in  my  State  of  Iowa  and  several 
other  States. 

At  the  r^ot  of  this  crisis  is  the  disas- 
trous decli^  in  farm  income  resulting 
from  low  commodity  prices,  high  In- 
terest ratek,  the  declining  exports  due 
to  the  overvalued  dollar,  and  Pederal 
monetary.  I  fiscal,  and  trade  policies 
which  havte  worlied  to  the  detriment 
of  the  fanner. 

One  resolt  of  the  decline  in  farm 
income  has  been  a  precipitous  drop  in 
agrlcultiual  land  values.  According  to 
figures  of  ihe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture released  this  month,  land  values 
in  Iowa  dtelined  29  percent  last  year 
and  have  |  declined  49  percent  since 
1981.  Declines  approaching  this  mag- 
nitude haw  also  been  recorded  in  BCin- 
nesota.  South  Dakota,  Nebraska. 
Kansas.  Missouri.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio.  In  Iowa  alone,  the  decline 
accounts  for  an  erosion  of  $32.1  billion 
in  agricultiiral  land  equity. 

Mr.  President,  consider  this  example 
to  demonstrate  the  impact  of  this  de- 
cline. Supbose  a  typical  home  in  a 
Washingtcp,  DC.  suburb  sold  3  years 
ago  for  flOO,000  and  the  home  was 
purchased]  with  a  $20,000  downpay- 
ment  and  the  remainder  financed  with 
an  $80,000Jloan.  If  property  values  had 
declined  l|o  the  same  extent  Iowa 
farmland  jhas  declined,  the  house 
would  no\'  be  worth  $51,000— If  you 


could  fine 


a  buyer.  The  decline  in 
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property  values  would  have  wiped  out 
the  original  $30,000  investment,  and 
the  principal  balance  on  the  outstand- 
ing loan  would  now  far  exceed  the 
value  of  the  property. 

Lenders  would  be  very  hesitant  to 
make  new  loans  because  of  substantial 
losses  being  inciured  when  any  bad 
loans  are  liquidated.  Potential  home 
buyers  and  real  estate  investors  would 
be  scared  out  of  the  market,  fearing 
that  real  estate  values  might  decline 
further.  These  actions  would  in  turn 
cause  values  to  decline  even  further  as 
the  inventory  of  unsold  homes  accu- 
mulated. In  short,  the  entire  mai^et 
would  be  in  chaos,  driving  home  values 
far  below  their  economic  value. 

This,  in  fact,  is  what  has  h^pened 
to  farmland  values  in  Iowa.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  happen  in  other  States  until 
the  Pederal  Government  intervenes  to 
establish  order  and  stability. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  distress 
being  experienced  in  Iowa,  I  point  out 
that  seven  agricultural  banks  have 
failed  so  far  this  year.  Of  the  15  pro- 
duction credit  associations  in  Iowa,  10 
have  recently  had  to  freeze  their  sUxdc 
to  prevent  impairment  of  the  sUxdt. 
And.  at  a  time  when  commercial  inter- 
est rates  are  declining,  the  Omaha 
Federal  Land  Bank  has  Just  raised  its 
interest  rate  to  13.5  percent  in  order  to 
cover  ntf>idly  increasing  loan  lossess. 

The  response  of  the  administration 
to  this  problem  has  been  abysmaL  The 
Debt  Adjustment  Program  announced 
by  the  President  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion was  designed  to  fail.  The  veto  of 
the  farm  credit  legislation  earlier  this 
year  confirmed  the  unwillingness  of 
the  President  even  to  consider  addi- 
tional credit  assistance.  However,  I 
predict  that  the  deepening  farm  credit 
crisis  will  soon  force  additional  action. 

The  question  then  remains  as  to  the 
form  this  intervention  will  take.  Sever- 
al alternatives  have  been  introduced 
or  are  under  discussion  by  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
However,  none  of  the  propouls  go  di- 
rectly to  the  heart  of  the  problem— 
that  of  shoring  up  and  stabilizing  land 
values. 

The  Agricultural  Land  Value  Stabili- 
zation Act  proposes  using  an  estab- 
lished method  of  determining  the  agri- 
cultunJ  value  of  land  based  on  its 
income  producing  potentiaL  This  tech- 
nique, called  income  cmpitalizaton.  is 
now  used  in  17  States  for  determining 
farmland  values  for  purposes  of  assess- 
ing property  taxes,  and  an  additional 
11  States  use  similar  systems  based  on 
soil  productivity.  The  Income  ciu)itall- 
zatlon  system  is  also  widely  used  in 
the  real  estate  Industry  to  t4>pralse 
farmland  and  other  income  producing 
property. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  using  10-year  averages  for 
yield,  commodity  prices,  and  all  pro- 
duction costs,  to  create  a  formula 
which  could  be  used  to  calculate  the 


agricultural  value  for  land  on  any 
farm  in  the  United  States.  This  value 
would  be.  by  definition,  the  value  at 
which  the  land  could  cash  flow  or 
service  this  amount  of  debt,  as  long  as 
the  fanner  achieved  the  average  yield 
and  price. 

Because  10-year  averages  wHl  be 
used,  land  values  ralnilated  by  Uils 
method  will  be  conservative.  However, 
due  to  current  drastic  land  market 
conditions  in  Iowa  and  elsewhere, 
actual  land  values  are  indetominable. 
The  only  sales  being  made  are  by 
those  forced  to  sell,  and  the  amount  of 
land  on  the  maiket  is  three  times  the 
normal  amount.  As  a  result.  leoOen 
and  their  regulators  have  severely  re- 
duced the  collateral  values  of  land, 
oftoi  below  values  that  would  be  as- 
signed through  income  capitalization. 

The  bill  mandates  the  use  of  the 
income  capitalization  formula  to  de- 
termine farmland  values.  Those  values 
will  be  used  as  mtnimnm  collateral 
values  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration [FmHA],  federally  chartered 
banks,  and  Farm  Credit  System  insti- 
tutions, which  hold  a  sizable  porti<m 
of  all  the  farm  real  estate  debt  in  the 
United  States.  This  process  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  confidence 
in  the  farm  lending  cranmunity,  by 
correcting  the  overreaction  to  declin- 
ing land  values  where  it  has  occurred 
and  preventing  it  from  happening  else- 
where. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  FtaoHA 
to  forgive  that  part  of  an  outstanding 
real  estate  loan  which  exceeds  the  ag- 
ricultural value  of  the  land.  In  return. 
RnHA  would  receive  all  nonagricul- 
tural  use  rights  on  the  land  for  a  40- 
year  period;  however,  during  this 
period,  the  Secretary  could  sell  the 
nonagricultural  rights  bade  to  the 
owner  at  the  maitet  value. 

There  is  now  a  surplus  of  agricultur- 
al land  on  the  market  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  few  buyers.  This  con- 
dition is  driving  land  prices  much 
below  its  agricultural  value.  The  bill 
reqiiires  the  Secretary  to  hold  govern- 
ment-owned agricultural  land  off  the 
market  untU  such  time  as  the  market 
price  reaches  the  agricultural  price. 
The  Secretary  is  also  forbidden  to 
lease  these  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  cmnmodities  which  sold  for 
less  parity  price  in  the  preceding  year. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  farmer,  to  offer  to  pur- 
chase a  loan  from  an  institution  if 
that  institution  is  placed  in  banltrupt- 
cy  or  receivership,  or  forecloses  on  the 
loan  as  the  result  of  a  default  by  the 
borrower.  If  the  institution  does  not 
accept  the  offer,  the  Secretary  may 
make  a  loan  to  the  farmer  to  permit 
the  farmer  to  bid  on  his  assets  when 
they  are  put  up  for  sale. 

I  believe  that  these  measures  will 
save  many  farmers  in  this  country. 
However,  we  would  gain  little  if  we 


save  farmers  only  to  have  them  pre- 
sented with  a  tax  bill  that  would  put 
them  out  of  business.  Therefore.  I  am 
also  introducing  S.  1341,  legislation  to 
exempt  farmers  from  some  capital 
gains  and  other  taxes  that  could  result 
from  loan  reductions. 

Mr.  President,  the  pn^oeal  I  have 
Just  outlined  is  not  a  bank.  PCA.  or 
farm  credit  system  bailout.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  help  farmers  who  are 
caught  in  the  credit  crunch.  By  help- 
ing the  farmers  first,  we  will  be  help- 
ing the  banks  and  the  credit  system  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  and  a 
secUon-by-aecticm  analysts  of  the  Agri- 
culture Land  Value  Stabilization  Act 
be  printed  in  the  Rzookd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooiD.  as  follows: 

S.  1340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conoren  astembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Agricultural  Land 
Value  StaWllsation  Act  of  1985". 

AGRICULTURE  LAND  VALUE 
STABILIZATION 

iwruiiTioas 

Sr.  101.  As  used  in  this  Utle: 

(1)  The  term  "agency"  has  the  same 
meaning  givm  the  tenn  In  section  561(1)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  term  "agricultural  use  oompooent 
of  the  value  of  the  land"  meau  the  valne  of 
land  for  conunerdal  agricultural  yuxyuma, 
as  determined  by  the  Oecretary.  using  an 
income  capttaltatlon  approach,  taking  into 
aooount  the  average  over  the  preceding  ten 
crop  years  In  the  area  In  irtilch  the  land  Is 
situated  of— 

(A)  the  yield  of  the  indicator  crop; 

(B)  the  market  price  of  the  Indicator  crop; 

(C)  the  Interest  rate  charged  by  private 
lending  Instltutioos  to  purchase  land; 

(D)  the  cost.of  production  of  the  Indicator 
crop; 

(B)  the  cost  of  the  use  of  necessary  con- 
servation measures  and  Improvements;  snd 

(F)  such  other  facton  as  the  Secretary 
coosiden  appropriate. 

(3)  The  term  "county  committee"  means 
the  relevant  county  committee  establisbed 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  SoQ  Conservation 
and  Domestic  AUotuent  Act  (16  UAC. 
690h(b)). 

(4)  The  torn  "indicator  crop"  means  the 
most  common  sgrlcultural  commodity 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  area  in  which 
land  Is  situated  and  which  can  be  grown  on 
the  land. 

(5)  The  term  "institution"  means  an  Instl- 
tuticm  of  the  Farm  Credit  System  estab- 
lished under  the  Fann  Credit  Act  of  1971 
(12U.&C.  SOOletseq.). 

(6)  The  term  "land"  means  any  land  locat- 
ed In  one  or  more  States  and  used  primarily 
for  commercial  agricultural  purposes,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 

(7)  The  term  "non-agricultural  use  compo- 
nent of  the  value  of  the  land"  means  the 
smount  (If  any)  by  whidi  the  fair  market 
value  of  land  exceeds  the  agricultural  use 
component  of  the  value  of  the  land,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary. 
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(8)  The  t«in  "SecreUry"  meuu  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Acrtculture. 

(9)  The  term  "State"  means  mny  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands.  Quam.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Padflc  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  posstsslon  of  the  United  States. 


AOKICULTnBAI.  LAKB  DBS  tMQVaEMaxrt 

Sac.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
103  and  lOMbXS).  to  be  eligible  to  obtain 
and  retain  a  benefit  described  in  section  105. 
107.  or  108.  during  the  term  of  the  loan  re- 
ferred to  in  such  section,  an  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  land  must  agree  to— 

(1)  use  of  land  for— 

(A)  the  production  of  agricultural  oom- 
modltiea; 

(B)  wUdllfe  food  and  habitat: 

(C)  soil  or  water  conservation;  or 

(D)  other  agricultural  purposes  approved 
by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  enter  into  a  covenant  with  the  Secre- 
tary that  prohlMts  the  owner  or  operator 
from  using  the  land  for  non-agricultural 
purposes,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 
and 

(3)  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  for  a 
loan  prescribed  under  section  302  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  (7  U.ac.  1B22)  and  any  other  ellgibflity 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  enters  into  a  covenant 
with  an  owner  or  operator  under  subsection 
(aK2)  or  secUon  108(bX2KA).  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  record  notice  of  such  covenant 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  provide  construc- 
tive notice  of  such  covenant  under  applica- 
ble State  law. 

RKiOHATioii  or  LARD  usi  BaqciBoixirr 
Sac.  103.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  land,  the  Secrets^ 
may  terminate  a  covenant  entered  into  with 
an  owner  or  operator  of  land  imder  section 
102(aK2)  or  108(bK2KA).  and  the  owner  or 
operator  may  retain  the  benefit  described  In 
section  lOS,  107,  or  108.  if— 

(1)  termination  of  the  covenant  will  not 
result  in  a  significant  adverse  effect  on  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  area  in  which 
the  land  is  situated,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account— 

(A)  the  productivity  of  the  land: 

(B)  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  located  on 
the  land;  and 

(C)  the  location  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
urban  development  and  support  services  and 
water,  sewage,  and  transporUUon  agricul- 
tural support  services; 

(2)  the  owner  pays  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  non-agricultur- 
al use  component  of  the  value  of  land  in  the 
area  in  which  the  land  is  situated;  and 

(3)  the  owner  meets  such  other  require- 
ments as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  If  a  covenant  entered  into  under  sec- 
Uon 102(aK2)  or  108(bM2KA)  is  terminated 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  or  upon 
expiration  of  the  term  of  the  covenant,  the 
Secretary  shaU  provide  record  notice  of  the 
termination  of  such  covenant  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  provide  constructive  notice  of 
such  termination  under  applicable  State 
law. 

sactnuTT  roR  loans  saskb  oh  aoricultural 

VALDK  or  LAHD 

Sac.  104.  In  determining  the  value  of  land 
used  to  secure  a  loan  made.  Insured,  or  guar- 
anteed by  an  agency  or  institution,  the 
agency  or  institution— 

(1)  may  not  value  the  land  at  less  than  the 
agricultural  use  component  of  the  value  of 
the  land;  and 


(2)  sh^  consider  the  agricultural  use 
component  of  the  value  of  the  land  in  deter- 
mlnhig  liie  maxlminn  value  to  be  placed  on 
the  land  used  to  secure  the  loan. 

COmm^RAL  CARCXLLATIOR  Or  LOAR  AM OURTS 
BASID  qR  ROR-AORICULTTFRAL  VALCX  Or  LARD 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  the  case  of  a  loan  made  to 
a  borrower  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Ruml  Development  Act  (7  U^S.C.  1921 
et  seq.)  which  is  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  subject  to  section 
102.  the  Secretary  may  cancel  conditionally 
that  pofltlon  of  the  outstanding  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  due  on  the  loan  which 
is  securdd  by  the  non-agricultural  use  com- 
ponent of  the  value  of  the  land. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  cancels  a  loan  amount 
under  stbsection  (a),  the  borrower  of  the 
loan  m^  repay  the  remaining  amount  of 
the  loan)  at  a  level  which  is  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  thf  original  interest  rate  esUblished 
for  the  tttan:  or 

(2)  th^  interest  rate  charged  at  the  time  of 
cancellaiion  of  the  loan  amount  on  a  similar 
loan  m4de  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Ruml  Development  Act. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  cancels  a  loan  amoimt 
under  subsection  <a)  and  the  borrower  of 
the  loan  falls  to  comply  with  section  102(a), 
the  bortower  shall  be  liable  for  the  total 
amount  of  principal  and  interest  canceled 
under  subsection  (a). 

USI  or  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL  LARD 

Sac.  lie.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  acquires  land 
as  the  lesult  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  loan 
made  upder  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  development  Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.).  the  Secretary  may  not— 

(1)  sef  the  land  at  a  price  which  is  less 
than  th(  agricultural  use  component  of  the 
value  of  |the  land;  or 

(2)  lea^  the  land  for  the  production  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  during  a  crop  year. 
If  the  average  price  of  the  commodity 
during  the  preceding  crop  year  was  less 
than  100  percent  of  the  parity  price  of  the 
commodity. 

(b)  Toe  Secretary  shall  use  adequate  con- 
servation measures  on  any  land  held  by  the 
Secretary  as  the  result  of  subsection  (a). 

(cKl)  This  section  shall  be  effective 
during  (he  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactm^t  of  this  Act  and  ending  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1«B9. 

(2)  TlMs  section  shall  apply  to  land  ac- 
qtilred  tKfore.  on,  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of' this  Act  but  shall  not  apply  to  land 
sold  befere  such  date. 

PURCRASK  or  AORICXn.TURAL  LARD 

Sac.  107.  (a)  If  the  fair  marlcet  value  of 
land  in  mi  area  is  leas  than  the  agricultural 
use  coottwnent  of  the  value  of  the  land  as 
the  resiut  of  the  supply  of  and  demand  for 
land  in  the  area,  subject  to  section  102,  the 
Secretaty  may  provide  a  loan  to  a  farmer  or 
ranchen  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  et 
seq.)  to  tiurchase  the  land. 

amount  of  a  loan  made  under  sub- 
fa)  may  not  exceed  the  agricultiual 

anent  of  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  Secretary  makes  a  loan  to  a  bor- 
rower laider  subsection  (a)  and  the  borrow- 
er fails  to  comply  with  section  102(a),  the 
borrowy  shaU  be  Uable  to  the  Secretary  for 
an  amoant  equal  to  the  non-agricultural  use 
component  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

PUR^HASX  or  LOAIf  8  mOM  rARM  CRXDrr 

IKSTITDTIORS 

Sec.  U>8.  (a)  Subject  to  the  requiremento 
of  this  section  and  section  102  and  the  avaU- 
ability  i  if  impropriated  funds,  upon  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  wrrower,  the  Secretary  shaU 
offer  to  purchase  a  loan  from  an  Institution 
if  the  instituiion  made  a  loan  secured  by 
land  to  a  borrower  and  the  institution— 

(1)  is  placed  in  bankruptcy  or  receivership; 
or  I 

(2)  foreclosa  on  the  loan  as  the  result  of  a 
default  by  the  borrower. 

(bKl)  If  a  borrower  possesses  assets 
valued  at  110  percent  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing balance  due  on  a  loan  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  purchase  the  loan  from  the  institution 
which  made  t|ie  loan  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  outstandihg  balance  due  by  the  borrow- 
er on  the  loan,  less  the  value  of  the  stock 
the  borrower  was  required  to  purchase  as  a 
condition  of  necelving  the  loan  from  the  in- 
stitution.       I 

(2)  If  the  Secretary  acquires  under  this 
subsection  a  loan  made  to  a  borrower  and 
secured  by  lai|d.  the  borrower— 


(A) ShaU 
for    agricult 
poses;  or 

(B)  may  ei 
Secretary  t 


the  right  to  use  the  land 
or   non-agricultural    pur- 


T  into  a  covenant  with  the 
prohibits  the  borrower  from 
using  the  lahd  for  non-agricultural  pur- 
poses. I 

(c)  If  a  boriDwer  possesses  assets  valued  at 
no  less  than  90  percent,  and  no  more  than 
110  percent,  qf  the  outstanding  balance  due 
on  a  loan  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  sub- 
ject to  sectioii  102,  the  Secretary  shall  offer 
to  purchase  the  loan  from  the  Institution 
which  made  the  loan  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  outstanding  balance  due  by  the  borrow- 
er on  the  loan,  less  the  value  of  the  stock 
the  borrower  was  required  to  purchase  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  loan  from  the  in- 
stitution.       I 

(dKl)  If  ^  borrower  possesses  assets 
valued  at  less  than  90  percent  of  the  out- 
standing balance  due  on  a  loan  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a),  subject  to  section  102,  the 
Secretary  shall  offer  to  purchase  the  loan 
from  the  institution  which  made  the  loan  in 
an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  assets 
of  the  borrower. 

(2)  If  the  Institution  does  not  accept  the 
offer,  subject  to  section  102,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  a  loan  to  the  borrower  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  n.S.C.  1921  et  seq.)  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  borrower. 

(e)  In  determining  the  value  of  land  under 
this  section,  Oie  Secretary  shall  base  the  de- 
termination on  the  agricultural  use  compo- 
nent of  the  value  of  the  land. 

(f)  If  the  Secretary  purchases  a  loan  se- 
cured by  land  under  this  section  and.  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)(2KA),  the  bor- 
rower of  the  loan  falls  to  comply  with  sec- 
tion 102(a),  ttie  borrower  shall  be  liable  to 
the  Secretary  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
non-agricultural  use  component  of  the  value 
of  the  land. 

PROMPT  APPROVAL  OP  LOARS 

Sac.  109.  (kXl)  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove or  disipprove  the  application  for  a 
loan  made  under  this  title,  and  notify  the 
applicant  of  such  action,  within  forty-five 
days  after  the  secretary  has  received  a  com- 
pleted application  for  such  loan. 

(2)  If  an  aoplication  for  a  loan  under  this 
tiUe  is  incc^plete,  the  Secretary  shall 
inform  the  applicant  of  the  reasons  such  ap- 
plication is  Incomplete  within  five  days 
after  the  Secretary  has  received  such  appli- 
cation. I 

(3)  If  an  adplication  for  a  loan  under  this 
titie  is  disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  the 
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Secretary  shall  state  the  reasons  for  the  dis- 
approval In  the  notice  required  under  para- 
graph (1). 

(b)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
title  is  approved  by  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  the  loan  proceeds  to  the 
^plicant  within  five  days  (or  such  longer 
period  as  the  applicant  may  approve)  after 
the  application  for  the  loan  is  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that,  if  the  Secretary 
is  unable  to  provide  the  loan  proceeds  to  the 
applicant  within  such  five-day  period  be- 
cause sufficient  funds  are  not  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  such  purpose,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  loan  proceeds  to  the 
applicant  as  soon  as  practicable  (but  in  no 
event  five  days  unless  the  applicant  agrees 
to  a  longer  period)  after  sufficient  funds  for 
that  purpose  become  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(c)  If  an  application  for  a  loan  under  this 
title  is  disapproved  by  the  Secretary,  but 
such  action  is  subsequently  reversed  or  re- 
vised as  the  result  of  an  appeal  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  or  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  the  application  is 
returned  to  the  Secretary  for  further  con- 
sideration, the  Secretary  shall  act  on  the 
application  and  provide  the  applicant  with 
notice  of  the  action  within  five  days  after 
return  of  the  application  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  on  an  application 
for  a  loan  that  is  approved  by  the  Secretary, 
the  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  interest  pay- 
ments due  on  the  loan  in  an  amount  calcu- 
lated by  multiplying  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal of  the  loan  by  that  part  of  the  aiuiual 
rate  of  interest  being  charged  for  the  loan 
that  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full 
annual  rate  of  interest  as  the  period  during 
which  the  Secretary  was  not  in  compliance 
with  such  subsection  bears  to  a  fuU  year. 

(e)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for  a 
loan  under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 
inform  the  applicant  of  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

Sectior-by-Sectior  Araltsis  or  trx  Agri- 
cultural Lard  Value  Stabilizatior  Act 
or  1985 

AGRICULTURAL  LARD  VALUE  STABILIZATIOR 

Section  lOl^Definitions 
The  agricultural  use  component  of  the 
value  of  land  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  using  the  income 
capitalization  method.  The  agricultural 
value  of  land  is  equal  to  the  net  income 
from  a  given  acre  of  land  divided  by  the  cap- 
italization rate.  The  average  expected 
annual  income  shall  be  based  on  the  prior 
ten-year  averages  of  the  following— 

(A)  yield  of  commodity  grown  (indicator 
crop): 

(B)  the  selling  price  of  the  indicator  crop: 

(C)  interest  rate  charged  by  private  lend- 
ing institutions  to  purchase  land; 

(D)  production  cost  of  the  indicator  crop: 

(E)  installation  of  needed  conservation 
measures  and  improvements;  and 

(F)  other  factors  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate. 

The  non-agricultural  use  component  of 
the  value  of  the  land  is  the  amount  (if  any) 
by  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land 
exceeds  the  agricultural  use  component  of 
the  value  of  the  land. 

Section  102—Affricultuml  Land  Ute 
Requirement 

For  loans  provided  under  sections  105, 
107.  and  108,  the  farmer  must  agree  to— 

(1)  use  the  land  for— 

(a)  the  production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities; 


(b)  wlldUfe  food  and  habitat; 

(c)  soil  or  water  conservation;  or 

(d)  other  agricultural  purposes  approved 
by  the  Secretary; 

and— 

(2)  enter  into  a  covenant,  not  to  exceed 
forty  years,  with  the  Secretary  that  prohib- 
its the  owner  from  using  the  land  for  non- 
agricultural  purposes. 

Section  lOi—Ttrmination  of  Land  Ute 
ReQuirement 
Upon  the  request  of  the  landowner,  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  the  covenant  pro- 
hibiting non-agricultural  use  of  the  land  if — 

(1)  termination  of  the  covenant  will  not 
result  in  a  signflcant  adverse  affect  on  the 
agricultural  eoontnny  of  the  area  with  con- 
sideration given  to— 

(a)  the  productivity  of  the  land; 

(b)  the  efficiency  of  the  farm  located  on 
the  land;  and 

(c)  the  location  of  the  land  in  relation  to 
urban  development  and  urban  support  serv- 
ices (water,  sewage,  and  tranqwrtation)  and 
agricultural  support  services; 

and— 

(2)  The  owner  pays  the  Secretary  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  non-agri- 
cultural value  of  the  land. 

Section  104— Security  for  Loaiu  Baaed  on 
Agricultural  Value  of  Land 

Prohibits  FmHA.  federally-chartered 
banks  and  Farm  Credit  Systems  institutions 
from  using  a  value  less  than  the  agricultural 
use  value  component  in  adjusting  the  price 
of  land  used  to  secure  existing  loans.  Directs 
these  agencies  and  institutions  to  consider 
the  agricultural  use  component  of  land  in 
determining  the  maximum  value  placed  on 
land  to  secure  a  loan. 
Section   1  OS— Conditional   Cancellation   of 

Loan  AmountM  Bated  on  Non-Agricultural 

Value  of  Land 

The  Secretary  may  cancel  that  portion  of 
an  outstanding  FmHA  loan  that  exceeds  of 
the  agricultural  use  component  value. 

The  owner  would  repay  the  remaining 
amount  of  the  loan  at  the  original  interest 
rate  or  the  interest  rate  at  the  time  of  can- 
cellation, whichever  is  the  lesser. 

Section  106— Ute  ofSurplut  Agricultural 
Land 

If  the  Secretary  has  acquired  or  acquires 
land  as  a  result  of  a  forecloeure,  he  may  not 
(before  October  1, 1989)— 

(1)  sell  the  land  at  a  price  less  than  the 
agricultural  use  component  value;  or 

(2)  lease  the  land  to  grow  a  commodity 
which  sold  for  lets  then  the  parity  price  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Secretary  shall 
apply  adequate  conservation  measures  on 
any  land  held  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  107—Purchate  of  Agricultural  Land 
In  depressed  markets  where  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  land  is  leas  than  the  ag- 
ricultural use  component  value  of  the  land, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  a  loan  to  a 
farmer  or  rancher  to  purchase  the  land. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan  cannot 
exceed  the  agricultural  use  component 
value  of  the  land. 

Section  108—Purchate  ofLoarufrom  Farm 
Credit  Inttitutiont 

On  request  from  the  borrower,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  offer  to  purchase  a  loan  from  an 
institution  that  is  placed  in  bankruptcy  or 
receivership,  or  is  in  the  process  of  foreclos- 
ing on  the  borrower's  loan  as  the  result  of  a 
default. 

If  the  borrower  possesses  assets  valued  at 
ninety  percent  or  more  of  the  outstanding 


balance  due,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
purchase  the  loan  and  pay  the  institution 
100%  of  the  outstanding  balance  due,  leas 
the  value  of  the  stock  the  borrower  was  re- 
quired to  purchase,  as  a  condlUon  of  receiv- 
ing the  loan. 

Where  the  assets  are  less  than  100%  of 
the  outstanding  loan,  the  owner  must  enter 
a  covenant  with  the  Secretary  that  prohib- 
its the  borrower  from  using  the  land  for 
non-agricultxural  purposes. 

Where  the  owner's  aasets  are  valued  at 
less  than  90%  of  the  outstanding  tMian"— 
due  on  the  loan,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to 
purchase  the  loan  at  the  amount  equal  to 
the  agricultural  use  value  of  the  land.  The 
borrower  would  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  the  Secretary  that  prohibiu 
the  borrower  from  using  the  land  for  non- 
agricultiual  purposes. 

If  the  institution  does  not  accept  the 
offer,  the  Secretary  may  provide  a  loan  to 
the  borrower  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
the  value  of  the  asseU.  to  enable  the  bor- 
rower to  bid  on  the  assets  when  put  up  for 
sale. 

Section  10»— Prompt  Approval  of  Loan 
The  Secretary  shall  approve  or  disapprove 
the  application  for  a  loan  under  this  title 
and  notify  the  applicant  with  forty-five 
days  after  the  Secretary  receives  a  complet- 
ed application. 

If  the  Secretary  fails  to  comply  with  this 
section  the  Secretary  wHl  be  required  to 
reduce  the  intoest  rate  on  the  loan. 

S.  1341 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congrett  aatenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Isad 
Value  Tax  Act  of  1985". 

TAX  RELIEF  FOR  CERTAIN 
INSOLVENT  FARBCERS 

SEC.  I«.  TAX  TKEATHBrr  OF  INCOME  FBOM  CON- 
DITIONAL CANCEtXATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN  FARM  LOANS. 

(a)  ExcLUBiOR  From  Oaoas  Ircomk.— 

(1)  IR  GENERAL.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
108(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  income  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  discharge  is  a  conditional  cancel- 
lation of  a  loan  under  section  105  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Land  Value, Stabilization  Act  of 
1985.". 

(2)  CooRDiKATiOH  OP  EXCLUSIONS.— Para- 
graph (2)  of  section  108(a)  of  such  C^ode  (re- 
lating to  coordizuition  of  exclusions)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  subparagraphs  (B>  and  (C).  re- 
spectively, and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  subparagraph  (B>, 
as  redesignated  in  subparagraph  (A),  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(A)  Farm  loan  ezclusior  takes  overall 
PRECEDENCE.— Subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to  a  dis- 
charge described  in  subparagraph  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  ErracTTVE  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  loan  caz>cella- 
tions  occurring  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
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in  Uzaltle  yean  endliig    at  the  ^  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  aub- 

"  i: 

AOCnjDtATIOII  III  CASE  OF  QUAUFOD 


at  Of  thto  Aet. 
after  aueh  date. 

UC  Ma  KZKMPIION  rWMI  mNIMUH  TAX  POK 
CAFITAL  GAPta  ON  BALIS  OT  PASM 

PMOPUii  >r  imoLVBn'PAnin& 

(a)  OnnaAi,  Rvu.— Paiacraph  (0)  of  tec- 
tton  S7(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relatlnc  to  capital  i^nt)  ia  amended 
by  addtnt  at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowlnc 
new  lubiiaracraph: 

"(K)  SALaa  or  pasm  pkwbbtt  it  maoLVBirr 
PAUtiBa.— Vor  {Nupoaea  of  thla  paracraph. 
lain  from  a  qualified  fann  aale  (as  defined 
in  lubaectlon  (f ))  ahall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.". 

(b)  QuAUPiD  rAiM  8au  OamnD.— Sec- 
tion 57  of  aueh  Code  ia  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oUowinc  new  suliaec- 
tion: 

"(f)  QcAUPOD  PAUf  Sau.— 

(1)  la  Qbobal  Rvu.— For  purpoaes  of 
■ubaectlon  (aX»XE).  the  term  'qualified 
farm  mie'  meana  any  mle  or  ezchance  to  an 
unrelated  pemn  of  fkim  property  during 
any  taxable  year  if — 

"(A)  SO  percent  or  more  of  the  groas 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
is  attributable  to  the  trade  or  buaineas  of 
fanning. 

"(B)  such  taxpayer  is  Insolvent  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  lOMdXS))  as  of  the 
time  of  the  sale  or  exchange. 

"(C)  subatantially  all  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  w  exchange  are  applied  tn  satisfac- 
tion of  indebtedneas  of  the  taxpayer,  and 

"(D)  90  percent  or  more  of  the  fair  maAet 
value  of  the  farm  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer as  of  the  »'t«"'««"g  of  such  taxable 
year  is  sold  or  exchanged  during  such  tax- 
able year  in  qualified  fann  sales  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subpara- 
graph).  

"(3)  Duumiom.— For  purposes  of  this 
subaectlan— 

"(A)  Faui  PKOFoerT.— The  term  'farm 
property*  means  any  property  used  or  held 
for  use  In  the  trade  or  business  of  farming. 

"(B)  UmiLAXiD  Riaoii.— The  term  'unre- 
lated person'  means  any  person  other  than 
a  rdated  person  (as  defined  in  section 
453(fK»).". 

(c)  EffiLiivA  Dar.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  in  taxable  years  ending  after 
such  date. 

an.  us.  qoALinBD  pakm  salc  doks  not  tug- 

QMm  AODtnONAL  TAX   UNOKB   8CC- 
nONMBA    OB    ACCXLKEAnON    OP 

PATmwr  DNDBt  aicnoN  nta 
(a)  SKnoH  M32A.— Paragraph  (7)  of  sec- 
tion aosaA(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19S4  (relating  to  tax  treatment  of  disposi- 
tions and  fafluies  to  use  for  qualified  use)  is 
■mwided  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  No  TAX   Of  CASE  OP  QUAUPIXD  PAIM 


"(i)  1M  aBDAL-No  tax  shaU  be  imposed 
tmd»  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  any  in- 
tereat  in  qualified  real  property  of  a  quali- 
fied heir  In  the  case  of  sny  qualified  farm 
sale  of  tnOx  interest  (as  defined  in  section 
57(f)). 

"(il)  Kauapiioa  a  casi  op  bkaptuu 
AVoiBAMca  TiAKSAcnan.— Clause  (1)  shall  not 
NKily  with  remeet  to  any  such  interest 
transferred  between  qualified  heirs  within  2 
years  of  a  qualified  fkrm  sale  of  such  inter- 
est if  the  transfer  was  made  with  the  intoit 
to  avoid  the  tax  imposed  under  paragraph 
(1)  on  such  interest". 

(b)  SicnoM  6106.— Paragraph  (1)  of  see- 
tlon  6166(g)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  accel- 
eration of  payment)  is  amended  by  adding 
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oanaAi — Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
J  with  reapeet  to  any  Interest  in  a 
leld  business  which  qualifies  under 

^  (aXl)  in  the  case  of  any  qualified 

farm  sal^  of  such  Interest  (ss  defined  in  sec- 
tion 57(6). 

"(II)  ^ccBTioir  n  CASI  or  AocxLiiATioir 
AvonMuMi  TBAKSACTioii.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  lAth  respect  to  any  such  interest 
transf eifed  between  qualified  heirs  within  3 
years  of  )a  qualified  farm  sale  of  such  inter- 
est if  the  transfer  was  made  with  the  intent 
to  avoid  the  acceleration  of  payment  of  tax 
imposed; by  subparagraph  (A)  with  refi>ect 
to  suchibterest". 

(c)  Emcnvx  Dats.— The  amendmoits 
made  by  this  section  shall  spply  to  sales  or 
exchanges  after  the  date  of  the  enactmmt 
of  thlsilct. 


By  Mr.  HARKIN: 
S.  1342.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
bankrubtcy  proceedinss  involving 
debtors)  who  are  family  farmers,  and 
for  othter  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  ^udi(dwy. 

^AMILTPAUfB  BAimURCT 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  idtroduidng  legislation  whlidi.  at 
very  Utile  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, will  go  a  long  way  toward  help- 
ing the  worst  off  of  our  Nation's 
family  farmers. 

The  Agriiniltural  produiwrs  of  Iowa 
and  our  entire  coimtry  have  been  dev- 
astated in  re<%nt  years  by  the  drastic 
worsening  of  conditions  in  the  agricul- 
tiiral  economy.  A  great  many  have 
been  forced  to  file  bankruptcy.  Our 
f  armeri  have  looked  to  the  protection 
of  bax^ruptcy  laws  only  as  a  last 
resort  put.  unfortunately,  as  an  In- 
creasingly important  one  if  they  are  to 
be  ablei  to  continue  to  make  a  living 
througlk  fanning.  In  Just  the  northern 
district  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  exam- 
ple, chipter  11  farm  bankruptdes  in- 
creased! from  only  a  in  all  of  1980  to 
147  in  t^e  first  5  months  of  11»86. 

Today,  most  farm  debtors  who  are 
forced  so  file  bankruptcy  must  do  so 
under  the  complex,  expensive  provi- 
sions of  chmDter  11.  Under  chapter  11, 
a  f  aimte's  debt  repayment  plan  must 
be  neg(|tlated,  not  only  by  the  farmer 
and  th^  courts,  but  by  all  of  the  rele- 
vant citodltors  as  well.  This  causes  a 
great  deal  of  expense  in  legal  fees  for 
the  fatmer  and.  more  Importantly, 
causes  1 1  substantial  rlak  that  a  farm- 
er's laid  will  be  liquidated.  Without 
the  lam  1  on  which  he  makeg  his  living, 
the  far  oer  stands  virtually  no  chance 
of  repa  ring  his  debt  or  even  regaining 
his  fini  adal  footing. 

On  ipra  24.  1986.  RepreaentaUve 
RoDDio  Introduced  HJl.  2211  Into  the 
other  t  ody.  The  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing ioday  Is  the  companion  legisla- 
tion toi  that  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I 
hope  that  my  bill  will  Q«ed  passage  in 
the  Seziate  of  this  legislation,  in  order 


to  provide  some  immediate  relief  for 
those  many  farmers  who  are  currently 
being  forcMto  fOe  bankruptcy  under 
chapter  11.  The  Rodlno  bill  combines 
the  beet  pnivlslons  of  his  earlier  farm 
bankruptcy  jleglslation.  similar  leglsla- 
Uoh  by  Representative  SnBsauHQ  and 
Representatfve  Sthak,  and  ideas 
emerging  f  nom  testimony  before  the 
House  Comitilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  leglkaUon  will  aUow  a  great 
many  more  larmers  to  file  bankruptcy 
under  the  much  simpler  and  less  ex- 
pensive provisions  of  chapter  13.  The 
celling  for  chapter  13  eligibility  on 
both  secured  and  unsecured  debt 
would  be  raised  to  $1  million.  The  cur- 
rent chaptei^  13  ceilings  of  $100,000  for 
unsecured  <^bts  and  $350,000  for  se- 
cured debt^  are  too  low  to  include 
most  farmers. 

The  bill  a^  gives  bankruptcy  courts 
the  power  |to  allow  the  farmer  10 
years,  rath^  than  the  current  5.  to 
make  payments  under  the  repayment 
plan. 

The  bill  ajiso  creates  a  new  class  of 
"family  farmer"  for  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 13.  A  fatally  farmer  Is  defined  as  a 
person  whojhas  more  than  80  percent 
of  their  debt  arising  out  of  farming  op- 
erations. Tkng  the  definition  of  a 
family  famjer  to  the  amount  of  debt 
rather  than  the  amount  of  in(x>me 
would  allow  farmers  who  have  been 
forced,  by  poor  economic  conditions, 
to  take  nomarm  Jobs,  to  utilize  chap- 
ter 13  provisions  if  the  bulk  of  their 
debt  is  farm  related.  A  family  farmer 
could  be  ani  individual,  a  partnership, 
or  a  private  corporation  so  long  as 
more  than  10  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  owned  by  one  family. 

Mr.  Presl(|ent.  I  urge  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  act  quickly  and  favor- 
ably on  thla  Important  legislation  and 
hope  that  ^  of  my  colleagues  will 
lend  their  sUpport  to  this  measure  In 
order  to  spe4d  crucial  help  to  the  most 
severely  troubled  of  our  Nation's  farm- 
ers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboobd,  as  follows: 

I        8. 1342 

Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
RepreBentaHvet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congreu  auembUd, 
accnoN  1.  DKPtnnoN& 

SecUon  101  pf  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
la  amended—  , 

(1)  in  parag^h  (17)  by  inserting  "(except 
when  such  tei^  appears  in  the  term  'family 
fanner*)"  aftef  "means" 

(3)    by    reda  _ 
through  (49);  as  paragraphs 
(50).  reqMcUvely.  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragrv>h  (16)  the 
following  newparagraph: 

"(17)  'fam^  farmer*  means  a  person  not 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  whose  debU,  at  the  time  the  case 
commences,  splses  out  of  a  farming  oper- 


redesignaUng    paragraphs    (17) 
49)  I  as  paragraphs  (18)  through 
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aUon  owned  or  operated  by  such  person 
and,  if  such  person  Is  a  corporation— 

"(A)  more  than  half  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  outstanding  equity  securities  of 
such  corporation  are  held  by  <me  famOy  or 
by  one  family  and  the  relatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  family;  and 

"(B)  if  such  corporation  Issues  stodL  such 
stock  is  not  publldy  traded: 
except  that  such  aggregate  amoimt  does  not 
include  a  debt  for  the  principal  residence  of 
such  persm  unless  such  debt  arises  out  of  a 
farming  operation:". 

SBC  L  WHO  MAY  BE  A  DUTOR. 

SecUon  109(e)  of  Utle  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  an  Individual"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  an  individual", 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ";  or  a  family  farmer  with  regu- 
lar annual  income  that  owes  on  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  peUtlon  noncontlngent.  liq- 
uidated, secured  and  unsecured  debts  of  less 
than  $1,000,000". 

SEC.  a.  INVOUmTABY  CASBS. 

SecUon  303(a)  of  Utle  11.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ".  family 
fanner."  after  "fanner**. 

SBC  4.  PnJNC  OP  PLAN. 

(a)  Pbbiod  fob  Pnjiio  xr  Dbbtob.— SecUon 
1121(b)  of  UUe  11,  United  States  Code.  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  "or,  in  the  case  of  a  debtor 
who  is  a  farmer,  until  after  340  days  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  this 
chapter**. 

(b)  FiLmo  by  Aht  Pabtt  nr  IirrxBXST.— 
Section  1121(c)  of  UUe  11,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  farmer)*' 
after  "debtor",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "or.  in  the 
case  of  a  debtor  who  is  a  fanner,  before  240 
days  after  the  date  of  the  order  for  relief 
under  this  chapter**,  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  the  debtor  has  not  filed  a  plan  that 
has  been  accepted— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  not  a 
fanner,  before  180  days:  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  a 
farmer,  before  300  days: 
after  the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under 
this  chapter,  by  each  class  of  claims  or  in- 
terests that  is  impaired  under  the  plan.". 

(C)  AUTHOaiTT  To  EXTKND  Pbbiods.— Scc- 
Uon  1121(d)  of  UUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  120-day 
period  or  the  180-day  period  referred  to  in" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsecUon  (b)  or  (c)  of. 

SBC  S.  COMPENSATION  OF  TBU8TBB. 

(a)  Amkhdmbht  to  Trlb  11  of  tbx  Uritxd 
States  Code.— SecUon  1302(eKlKB)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee  not  to  exceed— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  not  a 
family  farmer,  ten  percent;  or 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  a  family 
farmer,  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor, 
with  respect  to  payments  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $450,000;  and 

"(B)  three  percent  of  pasrments  made 
under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with  respect 
to  payments  made  after  the  aggregate 
amount  of  pajanents  made  imder  the  plan 
exceeds  $450,000: 


based  oo  such  maximum  «"»"'«« 

tkm  and  the  actual,  necessary  ruHiiia  in- 

euiTed  by  such  Individual  aa  standing  tnist- 

ee." 

(b)  AMiauBUJir  to  Txtlb  »  or  nn  Ubrbd 
Staxbb  OoBB—Section  686(eXlXB)  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code.  Is  aoMnded  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee  not  to  exceed— 

"(1)  In  the  eaae  of  a  debtor  who  Is  not  a 
family  farmer,  ten  percent;  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  a  family 
fanner,  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  pay- 
menU  made  under  the  plan  of  such  debtor, 
with  respect  to  payments  tn  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  1480.000:  and 

"(B)  three  percent  of  payments  made 
under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with  : 
to  payments  made  after  the  __  _ 
amount  of  payments  made  tmder  the  plan 
exceeds  $460,000; 
based  on  such  maximum 
tlon  and  the  actual,  necessary  i  ipiiia  In- 
curred by  such  Individual  as  «*«~w»«f  trust- 
ee." 

8BC  a  (XNIVXISION. 

(a)  Amibmubi  to  Cbarb  Il.-8ectfc» 
1113(c)  of  Utle  11.  United  Statca  Code.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  family  fazmer." 
after  "farmer**. 

(b)  AMMMtEBi  TO  c:kapib  IS.— Soctiao 
lS07(e)  of  Utle  11,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  family  farmer" 
after  "fanner". 

SBC  7.  CCMVRNn  OP  PLAN. 

(a)  0>nBrrs  or  PLAM.-fiectkm  132a(bX3) 
of  UUe  11.  United  States  Code,  is  wmided 
by  striking  out  "debtor's  principal  resi- 
dence** and  inserting  tn  lieu  thereof  "princi- 
pal resldenoe  of  a  debtor  who  Is  not  a  family 
farmer  whoae  principal  residence  Is  located 
on  real  property  used  by  such  family  farmer 
in  connection  with  a  fanning  opomtlon  or  is 
located  within  a  reaaonaUe  proximity  to  the 
farming  (K>eratlon  of  such  family  farmer". 

(b)  Pbiod  pob  Patmbbts  Ubbbb  Plam.  — 
SecUm  1323(0  of  UUe  11.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "in 
the  case  of  a  debtor  who  is  not  a  family 
farmer,  or  l<mger  than  ten  years  in  the  case 
of  a  debtor  who  is  a  famOy  farmer**. 

SBC  S.  PAYMEIfre. 

Section  1338(aKl)  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "If  the  debt<»'  is 
a  family  farmer  who  requests,  not  later 
than  15  days  after  the  order  for  relief,  that 
the  court  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  to  order  a  dUferent  time  for  the 
ocHnmenconent  of  payments  proposed  by 
the  plan,  then  the  court  shall,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  such  request, 
hold  a  hearing  and  determine  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  the  debtor  and  the 
case  a  reasonatde  time  after  the  plan  is  filed 
within  which  the  debtor  shall  commence 
making  the  payments  proposed  by  the 
plan.". 
SEC  •.  technical  amendments. 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  for  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  In  the 
item  relating  to  chapter  13  by  inserting  "oa 
a  Faiolt  Pabmbb**  after  "ImiviDnAL". 

(b)  The  heading  for  chapter  13  of  Utle  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "oa  A  PAMn.T  PAiMBa"  after  "nsiviD- 

VKL". 

SBC.  It.  appucabiuty  op  amendments. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Aet  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  cases  commenced 
under  UUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code 


before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act« 


By  Mr.  DAMFORTH  (for  him- 
self. Mrs.  KassaauM.  Mr.  Hol- 
UBOs.  and  Mr.  Exov)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1S4S.  A  bai  to  improve  safety  aivi 
security  for  people  who  travel  in  inter- 
natlonal  aviation:  to  the  Committee  oa 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

ABTI-HUi 


ACT 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  Introducing  a  bill  entitled 
the  "Antt-HIJa«*1ng  Aet  of  1985."  I  do 
so.  togetbo*  witti  Senators  KASsnauK. 
HoLLnraa.  and  Exom,  at  the  request  of 
the  administration.  The  purpoae  of 
the  bill  is  to  Improve  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  J3&  citizens  who  travel 
abroad  by  air. 

Over  the  past  several  days  a  number 
of  Mils  and  resolutions  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate  which  are  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
tragic  hUacUng  like  that  of  TWA 
flight  847.  Their  comnum  denominator 
Is  concern  for  the  safety  of  our  dti- 
sens  in  international  air  transptnta- 
tlon.  a  concern  which  I  could  not 
share  more  deeply. 

Because  a  large  number  of  bills  on 
this  subject  are  now  pending,  bills 
which  are  properly  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Senator  KasssBauM,  chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee,  has  an- 
nounced a  hesjing  <m  all  such  propos- 
als for  the  morning  of  Thursday.  June 
27.  I  aK>laud  her  for  her  expeditious 
scheduling  of  this  hearing.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  such  a  forum  wHl  prove  to 
be  the  best  method  of  weitfilng  the 
merits  of  these  proposals.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  thorou^  airing  of  the 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask,  unanimous  con- 
sult that  a  copy  of  the  bill,  along  with 
a  section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.1343 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ossemMed.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "AnU-HUacklng  Aet 
of  1085'*. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
Uon.  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  shaU  study  the  need  tat  an  expanded 
alrmarshal  program  on  international  fllghU 
of  United  States  air  carriers  and  report  the 
resulU  of  the  sti\dy  to  the  Congress.  If  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  find  that  such  an  expanded 
alrmarshal  program  is  necessary,  then  there 
is  authorised  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram. Such  sums  ShaU  be  dolved  from  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Pund. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  TransportaUon,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  may  authorise  per- 
sons, in  connecUon  with  the  perfMmanoe  of 
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their  air  traniportation  seoirlty  duties,  to 
carry  (iresrms  mnd  to  make  arrests  without 
warrant  for  any  offense  against  the  United 
States  oominltted  in  their  presence,  or  for 
any  felony  oocniaable  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  If  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  to  be  ar- 
rested has  committed  or  is  committing  a 
felony. 

Sk.  3.  Section  1115  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  195«.  as  amended  (49  UJS.C. 
1515).  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "hold  a 
foreign  air  carrier  permit  or  permits  issued 
pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "hold  authority 
under  TiUe  IV  of  this  Act". 

(2)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  "mini- 
mum standards"  wherever  the  phrase  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "stand- 
ards and  recommendations",  and 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  sections 
1102  and  1114  of  this  Act,  whenever  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  determines  that  a 
condition  existe  that  threatens  the  safety  or 
security  of  passengera,  aircraft  or  crew  trav- 
eling to  or  from  a  foreign  airport,  and  that 
the  public  interest  requires  an  immediate 
suspension  of  »ei  vices  between  the  United 
States  and  the  identified  airport,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Trmnsportatfam  shall,  without  notice 
or  hearing  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  suspend  the  right  of  any  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in 
foreign  air  tranqwrtation  to  or  from  that 
foreign  airport  and  the  right  of  any  persons 
to  operate  aircraft  In  foreign  air  commerce 
to  or  from  the  foreign  airport. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  condition  to  any  authority 
under  TiUe  IV  or  Title  VI  of  this  Act  to  any 
air  carrier  or  any  foreign  air  carrier.  Issued 
under  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation." 

SccnoM-BT-SacTioN  Ahaltsis 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  take  decisive 
action  to  improve  safety  and  security  for 
people  who  travel  through  tonign  airports. 

Sk.  1.  This  section  contains  the  short 
UUe  of  the  biU. 

Sic.  2.  This  section  would  do  two  things. 
First,  it  would  require  the  Secretaries  of 
Transportation  and  State  to  study  whether 
an  expanded  airmarshal  program  for  inter- 
national flights  of  United  SUtes  carriers 
would  improve  aviatimi  security.  The  cur- 
rent program  provides  airmarshals  for  only 
a  limited  number  of  flights.  If  the  Secretar- 
ies found  that  the  program  should  be  ex- 
panded, then  the  bill  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  program.  These  funds 
would  come  solely  from  the  user-fee  fi- 
nanced Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Second,  the  section  would  give  airmar- 
shals the  authority  to  carry  weapons  and  to 
make  arrests.  Currently  airmarshals  do  not 
have  this  authority  except  when  they  are 
deputized  as  United  States  tn»T«hai« 

Sac.  3.  This  section  would  amend  current 
law  to  grant  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion the  clear  authority  to  act  immediately, 
without  notice  or  hearing,  to  suspend  all 
services  between  the  United  SUtes  and  an 
inadequately  secured  airport  where  a  condi- 
tion exists  that  threatens  the  safety  of 
those  traveling  through  the  airport. 

These  amendments  would  send  a  clear 
signal  to  countries  that  have  inadequate  se- 
curity procedures  in  their  airports  that  the 


United  States  is  prepared  to  act  quickly  and 
dedsivfly. 


June  21,  1985 


%y  Mr.  BRAOLET: 
S.J.  Res.  ISO.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate; the  month  of  March  1986.  as 
"Natidnal  Hemophilia  Month:"  to  the 
Comimttee  on  the  Judl(dary. 

I  RATIOHAL  HOtOPHILIA  MOKTH 

•  Mr.l  BRADLEY.  BCr.  President, 
today  u  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion ti»  designate  March  1986  as  "Na- 
tional (Hemophilia  Month."  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  resolutlcm  in  order  to  edu- 
cate wie  public  about  hemophilia,  to 
highlight  the  medical  advances  in  the 
field  vnA  to  try  to  dispel  the  myUis 
and  n^sconceptions  that  surround  the 
disease. 

Mr.  ;President,  hemophilia  is  a  he- 
reditary disorder  afflicting  approxi- 
mately 1,000  in  4.000  males.  The  dis- 
ease, which  is  equally  common  among 
all  races  and  socioeconomic  groups,  in- 
volves deficiency  in  a  clotting  factor  in 
the  victim's  blood.  As  a  result,  bleed- 
ing duie  to  cuts  and  bruises  does  not.  as 
is  normal,  automatically  stop. 

The!  primary  danger  to  those  with 
is  not.  as  many  suppose, 
bleeding;  rather,  severe  inter- 
lorrhaging  presents  the  great- 
it  to  these  individuals.  Hemo- 
depend  for  their  very  lives  on 
m  treatments  derived  from 
plasma.  Hemorrhaging  epi- 
sodes iisually  entail  frantic  trips  to  the 
hospitkl  to  receive  these  expensive  in- 
fusioiB. 

Whle  plasma  treatments  are  the  he- 
mophiliac's lifeline,  these  treatments 
can  also  carry  diseases  such  as  hepati- 
tis and,  recently,  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  [AIDSl,  thus  foster- 
ing the  myth  that  day-to-day  contact 
with  hemophiliacs  can  lead  to  AIDS. 
This  is  not  true,  and  I  hope  that  plac- 
ing gffeater  attention  on  hemophilia 
will  hf  Ip  to  correct  this  misconception. 
Even  !  the  victims  themselves,  Mr. 
Presiclent.  are  not  free  from  these  mis- 
conceptions. There  have  been  numer- 
ous (iues  reiMrted  of  hemophiliacs 
foregtjing  treatment  out  of  fear  of 
AIDS.  This  is  extremely  dangerous; 
the  risk  involved  in  withholding  treat- 
ment Is  several  times  greater  than  the 
risk  ol  contacting  AIDS. 

This  is  clearly  a  serious  disease,  Mr. 
Predcient.  but  there  is  hope.  We 
shoul«  be  cognizant  of  the  tremendous 
progress  researchers  have  made  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Donald  Goldman, 
who  heads  the  National  Hemophilia 
Foundation,  and  who  is  a  hemophiliac 
from  West  Orange.  NJ.  said  recently: 

I  feel  I've  been  travelling  across  an  ocean 
during  my  lifetime,  and  I'm  now  able  to  see 
land  Iq  the  distance. 

This  is  no  exaggeration.  Twenty 
years  ago  patients  needed  whole  blood 
transtuslons  just  to  stay  alive;  even 
then  f^hey  had  to  avoid  aU  potential 
dange^rs.  In  the  1970'8,  plasma  treat- 
ment4  were  developed,  allowing  more 


widespread  treatment  for  hemophili- 
acs. Today  scientists  are  workbig  to 
perfect  a  process  developed  last  year 
that  enables  cloning  of  the  clotting 
factor.  This  advance  promises  to  elimi- 
nate the  risk  of  contracting  diseases 
through  transfusions.  Another  ad- 
vancement is  a  pilot  program  Just  re- 
cently developed  in  which  hemophili- 
acs adminkter  injections  themselves, 
without  haiq>itallzation.  The  effective- 
ness of  ttiis  program  indicates  that 
annual  medical  costs  for  treating  he- 
mophilia could  be  significantly  re- 
duced nati(inwide. 

yti.  Presibent.  both  to  further  public 
awareness  and  knowledge  of  hemo- 
philia, and  to  recognize  the  outstand- 
ing work  being  done  by  our  scientists 
on  behalf  Ql  its  victims.  I  urge  support 
for  this  Joii  It  resolution.* 


ADDnpONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothibaii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Leaht]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  15,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  ability  of  States  to 
provide  dr^g  abuse  prevention,  educa- 
tion, treatment  and  rehabilitation,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  authorize  the 
Attorney  <^neral  to  make  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  level  9f  State  and  local  enforce- 
ment of  State  laws  relating  to  produc- 
tion, illegal  possession,  and  transfer  of 
controlled  substances. 

S.  T77 

At  the  i-equest  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  BmcAiiANl  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  "tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  were 
added  as  citsponsors  of  S.  777,  a  bill  to 
amend  thei  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982  to  extend  hos- 
pice benefits  under  the  Medicare  Pro- 
gram for  a|i  additional  3  years. 


At  the  ^uest  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  I  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [B^.  Andrews]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  lof  S.  837.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  SociaX  Security  Act  to  protect 
beneficiari^  under  the  health  care 
programs  of  that  act  from  unfit  health 
care  practitioners,  and  otherwise  to 
improve  the  antifraud  provisions  of 
that  act. 

S.  1084 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golowater. 
the  names!  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Hat(Jh]  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  XMr.  Mathias]  were  added 
as  cosponaors  of  S.  1084,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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s.  isse 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafke,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1326,  a  bill  to  provide  air  passenger  se- 
curity for  certain  air  carrier  flights. 

8.  1330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mttrkowskx. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Stevens]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1330,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
504  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  to  allow  ex- 
panded mineral  exploration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Island  National  Monument  in 
Alaska. 

BKRATK  JOnrr  RKSOLUnOlf  73 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Chafee]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  73. 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  September  15,  1985,  through 
September  21,  1985,  as  "National  Inde- 
pendent Free  Papers  Week." 

SKMATC  JOIMT  RKSOLDTIOII  8« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  86,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
July  25,  1985.  through  July  31,  1985.  as 
"National  Disability  in  Entertainment 
Week." 

SXRATX  HESOLUnOH  174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gore,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Cranston]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  174.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
closing  and  downgrading  of  certain  of- 
fices of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 53— COMMENDING  THE 
EFFORTS  OF  UNITED  SUPPORT 
OF  ARTISTS  FOR  AFRICA 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  S3 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  Support  of  Artists  for  Africa  be 
commended  for  its  efforts  to  aid  the  victims 
of  the  spreading  African  famine. 

Whereas  the  spreading  famine  in  Africa  is 
a  disaster  which  defies  ordinary  relief  ef- 
forts, despite  the  generosity  of  governments 
world-wide: 

Whereas  on  January  28.  1985.  a  variety  of 
leading  recording  artists  Joined  to  donate 
their  talents  to  record  a  compassionate  song 
enUUed  "We  Are  the  World"; 

Whereas  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
record  will  be  turned  over  to  the  United 
Support  of  Artists  for  Africa,  a  nonprofit 
foundation  that  will  distribute  these  funds 
to  established  famine  relief  agencies; 

Whereas  the  sales  of  the  record  contain- 
ing the  song  "We  Are  the  World"  have  ex- 
ceeded the  most  optimistic  hopes  of  its 
many  producers,  and  it  is  conservatively  es- 
timated that  the  efforts  of  the  United  Sup- 


port of  ArtiaU  for  Africa  wUl  raise 
t»0,000,000  for  famine  relief;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Incumbent  upon  each  of  us. 
as  Americans  and  as  human  belnga.  to  help 
provide  relief  for  the  vlcUms  of  the  African 
famine:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Xesolved  Itt  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentoMve*  concurring).  That  United  Sup- 
port of  Artists  for  Africa  should  be  com- 
mended not  only  for  the  initiative  and  gen- 
erosity of  its  organizers  and  participants  in 
aiding  the  victims  of  the  African  famine, 
but  also  for  its  demonstration  that  people 
can  individually  aiMl  collectively  make  a  dif- 
ference in  relieving  the  plight  of  thoae  vic- 
tims and  that  all  of  us  should  try. 

•  Bftr.  MOTNIHAN.  liir.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  submit  a  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  commending  the 
"United  Support  of  Artists  for  Africa" 
for  its  efforts  to  aid  the  victims  of  the 
spreading  African  famine. 

On  January  28,  1985.  45  recording 
artists  from  across  the  Nation,  repre- 
senting nearly  every  iTxte  of  music,  as- 
sembled to  record  the  song,  "We  Are 
the  World."  "We  Are  the  World"  was 
written  to  raise  funds  for  famine  relief 
efforts  in  Africa,  as  well  as  for  tooA 
and  shelter  for  the  growing  numbers 
of  homeless  Americans. 

Record  sales  have  netted  approxi- 
mately $45  million  to  date,  and  on 
Monday,  June  10,  a  747  Jet  left  New 
York's  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  with 
the  first  shipment  of  relief  supplies 
purchased  by  the  "United  Support  of 
Artists  for  Africa."  A  partial  list  of  the 
supplies  sent  to  Ethiopia,  Sudan.  Tan- 
zania, and  Kenya  includes:  35.000 
pounds  of  intravenous  fluid  replace- 
ment for  cholera  treatment;  1.1  mil- 
lion doses  of  chlonxiuine  for  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  malaria;  8.6  mil- 
lion doses  of  antibiotics;  1.1  million 
drug  doses  for  tuberculosis  treatment; 
7.5  million  doses  of  vitamins  A.  C,  and 
Iron;  12.000  feeding  tubes;  I.OOO  gal- 
lons of  disinfectant;  eight  refrigerators 
for  vaccines  640.000  square  feet  of 
plastic  sheeting  for  temporary  shelter 
in  refugee  camps;  1.000  10-person  tents 
for  feeding  centers;  5.000  "metalized" 
blankets  to  eliminate  the  health  haz- 
ards ass(x:iated  with  fiber  blankets; 
15.000  T-shirts;  100.000  identification 
bracelets  for  new  refugees  in  Sudan; 
and  182.000  packages  of  high-energy 
biscuits. 

A  14-member  "United  Support  of 
Artists  for  Africa"  delegation  accom- 
panied the  suin>lles  to  oversee  its  dis- 
tribution. 

AU  the  members  of  this  fine  group 
are  to  be  commended.  May  I  mention 
in  particular  Ken  Kraven,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  organization,  and  Marty 
Rogal.  the  executive  director.  Quincy 
Jones  directed  the  celebrity  chorus, 
which  included  several  native  New 
Yorkers:  Diana  Ross,  Darryl  Hall, 
John  Gates,  Cyndi  Lauper,  Paul 
Simon,  and  Billy  Joel. 

On  March  26,  1985,  Representative 
John  Bryant  submitted  this  concur- 
rent resolution  in  the  Hcnise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  pleased  to  submit  the 


companion  measure  in  the  Senate. 
The  activities  of  the  "United  Support 
of  Artists  for  Africa"  have  increased 
the  pubUc-awareness  and  interest  in 
the  devastating  famine  that  srips 
Africa,  and  spawned  many  other  chari- 
table activities  by  Americans,  especial- 
ly our  youth. 

"We  are  the  worl(L  We  are  the  chil- 
dren. We  are  the  ones  who  make  a 
brighter  day.  So  let's  start  giving." 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


STATUE  OP  LIBERTY 
COMMEMORATIVE  COIN  ACT 


McCLURE  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  418 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MxTRKOwsKi.  and  Mr.  Hbcht)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  (HJl.  47)  to 
provide  for  the  minting  of  coins  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of 
the  Statue  of  Libertr.  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  »ni^jt»g  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  I— STATUC  OF  UBERTT-ELUS 
ISLAND  OOkOIEIIORATIVX  COINS 

SHUBT  Tins 

Sac.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Statue  of  liberty-Ellis  Island  Commemorar 
tive  Coin  Act". 

coin  sracincATiovs 

Sac.  102.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  issue  not  more 
than  500,000  five  dollar  coins  which  shaU 
weigh  8.3S9  grams,  have  a  diameter  of  0.850 
inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent  gold 
and  10  percent  alloy. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  five  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  liberty.  On  each  five  dollar  coin 
there  shaU  be  a  designation  of  the  value  of 
the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year  "1986", 
and  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Liberty",  "In 
God  We  Trust",  "United  States  of  Amer- 
ica," and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  ten  million  one  dollar  coins  which 
shall  weigh  26.73  grams,  have  a  diameter  of 
1.500  inches,  and  shall  cimtain  90  percent 
sUver  and  10  percent  copper. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  dollar  coins  shall 
be  emblematic  of  the  uae  of  Ellis  Island  as  a 
gateway  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 
each  such  dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  desig- 
nation of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  "1986",  and  inscriptioos  of 
the  words  "liberty",  "In  God  We  Trust", 
"United  States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluri- 
bus Unum". 

(cKl)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  twenty-five  million  half  dollar  coins 
which  shall  weigh  11.34  grams,  have  a  diam- 
eter of  1.205  inches,  and  shall  be  minted  to 
the  specifications  for  half  dollar  coins  con- 
tained in  secUon  5112(b)  of  titte  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  half  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  contributions  of 
immigrants  to  America.  On  each  such  half 
dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of 
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tbe  vmlue  of  tbe  coin,  an  InacripUon  of  the 
yew  "1966".  and  liwcrlptiona  of  tbe  words 
*aibetty".  "In  God  We  Trust".  "United 
States  of  America",  and  "K  Plurlbas  Unum". 

(d)  Tbe  ootns  Issued  under  this  ttUe  staaU 
be  leial  tender  as  provided  in  section  SIOS 
of  title  SI.  United  States  Code. 
souBcss  or  sniuoii 

Sk.  103.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  obtain 
aflver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  title 
only  tram  stockpiles  establisbed  under  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  POl- 
Inc  Act  (SO  UJB.C  M  et  seq.) 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  lold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  ezlst- 
Inclaw. 

BBSioii  or  THE  com 

Sac  104.  The  desicn  for  each  coin  author- 
iMd  by  this  Utle  shaU  be  selected  by  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Statue  of  IJberty-Blis  Island 
Foundation.  Inc.  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 

SAix  or  1HB  conn 

8k.  106.  (a)  Notwlthstandinc  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  coins  Issued  under  this 
title  ShaU  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  i»lce 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  oast  of  de- 
sicninc  and  lasulnc  such  coins  dnchidlng 
labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overiiead  expenses). 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
a  reasonable  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 
costs  of  such  salea. 

(c)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  accept  i»epald 
orders  for  the  coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  coins.  Sales  under  this  subaecUon  shall 
be  at  a  rrasrmsbte  diaoount  to  reflect  the 
benefit  of  prepayment. 

(d)  All  sales  shall  include  a  surcharge  of 
$38  per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins,  $7  per 
coin  for  the  one  dollar  coins,  and  $2  per  coin 
for  the  haU  dollar  coins. 

nsvAMai  or  nm  oonre 
Sac.  106.  (a)  The  gold  coins  authorised  by 
this  title  shall  be  issued  in  uncirculated  and 
proof  qualities  and  shall  be  struck  at  no 
more  than  one  faculty  of  the  United  States 
Idnt. 

(b)  The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  coins 
authoriMd  under  this  title  may  be  issued  in 
uncirculated  and  proof  qualities,  except 
that  not  more  than  one  facility  of  the 
Ttalted  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  paithaitor  f>i«nhin«Hnn  nf  iltwwimtwmtfam 
andquaUty. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  Issue  the  coins 
minted  undn  this  title  t»y<Tiiitny  October  1, 
IMS. 

(d)  No  coins  shaU  be  minted  under  this 
title  after  December  31. 1906. 

BKisM  WAiv^  OP  paocnaxifxm 


dation").  Such  amounts  shall  be  used  to  re- 
store and  renovate  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
and  the  faculties  used  for  immigration  at 
Ellis  Islmid  and  to  estsbllsh  an  endowment 
in  an  mnount  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Foundation,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  t|ie  Interior,  to  ensure  the  continued 
upkeep  |um1  maintenance  of  these  monu- 
ments. 


Sac.  IM.  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall 
have  tn  right  to  wramlnf  such  books, 
records,  oocuments,  and  other  data  of  the 
Foundadon  aa  may  be  related  to  the  ex- 
pendttui  t  of  amounts  paid,  and  the  manage- 
ment ai  d  expenditures  of  the  endowment 
estabUsned.  under  secti<m  108. 
oontAOX  paopiT  pdmd 

Sk.  110.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision oSlaw— 

(1)  aU)  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  isBlied  under  this  UUe  shall  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  coinage  mrofit  fund: 

(2)  thf  Secretary  shaU  pay  the  amounts 
authori^d  under  this  title  from  the  coinage 
profit  fiiid:  and 

(3)  th4  Secretary  ahaU  charge  the  coinage 
proflt  f\>Ml  with  aU  expenditures  under  this 
UUe. 

PIRAHCIAI.  ASSTTRAlf  CSS 

Sk.  111.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  take  aU 
acUons  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  coins  authorized  by  this  tlUe 
shaU  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government, 
(b)  Ndcoln  ShaU  be  issued  under  this  UUe 
^e  Secretary  has  received- 
payment  therefor; 
Ity  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
f y  the  United  States  for  f uU  pay- 


Sr.  107.  No  i»ovlslon  of  law  governing 
procurement  or  public  oontracts  sbaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vlskns  of  this  Utle.  Nothing  in  this  secUon 
ShaU  rdieve  any  person  entering  Into  a  con- 
tract under  the  authority  of  this  UUe  from 
oomplying  with  any  law  relating  to  eqiuJ 
employment  opportunity. 

DianuBUTioir  or  snacRAxoB 

Sk.  108.  AU  surcharges  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  UUe  shaU  be  prompt- 
ly paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Statue  of 
Liberty-Ellis  Island  Foundation.  Inc.  (here- 
inafter in  this  UUe  referred  to  as  tbe  "Foun- 
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(e)  of  this  sec^on  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
numismatic  it^ms.". 

(h)  Tbe  coiiis  Issued  under  this  Utle  shaU 
be  legal  tend^  as  provided  in  secUon  6103 
of  UUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code. 


PfaCHASK  OP  SXLVn 


Sk.    303. 
United  States 


ion    6116(b)    of   UUe    31. 
is  amended— 


(1)  In  the  fitat  sentence  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  shaU"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
may"; 


out  the  second  sentence  of 
and 

after  tbe  first  sentence  of 

the  following  new  sentence: 

ShaU  obtain  the  sUver  for 

iriied  under  secUon  51ia(e) 

purchase  from  stockpUes  es- 

the  Strategic  and  Critical 

PUing  Act  (SO  VS.C.  98  et 


itee  of  fuU  payment  saUsf  ac- 
le  Secretary  from  a  depository  in- 
sUtutioiiwhose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  CorporaUon.  the 
Federal  JBavings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, iff  the  NaUonal  Credit  Union  Admin- 
IstraUodBoard. 

TITLE  n— LIBERTT  COINS 

■  SROKTTITLZ 

Sk.  91.  This  UUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Liberty  Coin  Act". 

Mnrmro  op  siLvia  oonrs 
Sk  aba.  Section  8113  of  UUe  31.  United 
States  Qode,  is  smended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section >(e)  and  (f)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
le  following  new  subseeUon: 

any  other  provisiims 
I  Secretary  shaU  mint  and  Issue,  in 
sufftdoit  to  meet  public  demand, 

40.6  millimeters  in  diameter  and 
D3  grams; 
Qtatn  .999  fine  sUver; 
ladesign— 
~  Dlic  of  Liberty  on  the  obverse 

an  eagle  on  the  reverse  side; 
inscriptions  of  the  year  of  mlnt- 
and  the  words  liibuty',  'In 
'United  States  of  America', 
SUver",  "E  Pluribus  Unum',  and 
and 
reeded  edges. 

Secretary  shaU  seU  the  coins 
subsection  (e)  to  the  public  at 
to  the  maitet  value  of  the  bul- 
the  time  of  sale,  plus  the  cost  of 
marketing,  and  distributing  such 
udlng  labor,  materials,  dies,  use  of 
.  and  overhead  expenses). 
"(g)  For  purposes  of  section  813a(aXl)  of 
this  title.  aU  coins  minted  under  Bubaection 


(3)  by 
paragraph  (l)j 

(3)  by 
paragraph  (31 
"The 
the  coins 
of  this  Utle 
tabUshed 
Materials 
seq.).". 

cos 

Sk.  304.  Ttie  third  sentence  of  aecUon 
8133(aXl)  of  tiUe  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  iiserting  "minted  under  seeUon 
SllKa)  of  thi4  UUe"  after  "proof  coins". 

I  spracnvs  OATS 

Sk.  aos.  This  UUe  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1985.  except  that  no  coins  may  be 
issued  or  sold  iunder  suljsecUon  (e)  of  section 
sua  of  UUe  $1.  United  States  Code,  before 
September  1.  1986,  or  before  the  date  on 
which  aU  colas  minted  under  UUe  I  of  this 
Act  have  been  sold,  whichever  is  earUer. 

Amrad  the  UUe  so  as  to  read  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  minting  of  coins  in  commemo- 
raUon  of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  t^  authorize  the  Issuance  of  Ub- 
erty Coins.". 


can 


NOT!  :e8  of  HEARIMOS 


OH  SMALL  Busnnsa 


Mr.  WEIEKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like!  to  annouiux  that  the 
Senate  Small  Buaineas  Committee  has 
reseheduleil  a  hearing  for  Ju^  3,  1985, 
In  Boston,  MA,  on  the  impact  of  tax 
reform  proposals  on  small  business. 
This  hearttig  had  been  prevloudy 
scdieduled  for  June  3,  1985.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  Beld  at  the  John  F.  Keime- 
dy  Federal!  Office  Building  and  will 
begin  at  9:36  aan.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  {call  Stewart  Hudson  of  the 
committee  6taff,  at  224-5175  or  Jim 
Brenner  of  Senator  Kxrbt's  staff  at 
224-2742. 


author:  TY 


FOR  COBtMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


ON  TBI  JUDICIAHT 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  June  21,  1985.  in  order  to 
receive  testimony  concerning  S.  397, 
Foreign  Trfde  Antitrust  Improvement 
Act.  j 

The  PRBBXDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe(^ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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suBoomaTRB  on  BmaoT  add  AcaicuLTints 

TAXATIOM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Agriculture 
Taxation,  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
June  21,  in  order  to  conduct  a  hearing 
on  the  oversite,  regarding  the  in^MUt 
changes  the  Tax  Code  will  have  on 
energy  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordere<L 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FLY  THE  FLAG  FOR  THE 
HOSTAGES 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  in 
Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  deeply  distressed  and  frus- 
trated over  the  plight  of  the  hostages 
in  Lebanon,  for  their  safety  specifical- 
ly and  for  this  further  evidence  that 
the  United  States  is  &  target  of  terror- 
ists throughout  the  world. 

What  we  can  do  to  gain  the  release 
of  these  men  without  contributing  to 
the  overall  problem  for  the  future 
eludes  us.  What  we  can  do  to  provide 
greater  protection  and  try  to  avoid 
such  tragedies  is  difficult,  but  we  are 
trying. 

In  the  meantime,  as  a  nation  we 
must  maintAin  our  spirit.  We  must  be 
determined;  we  must  be  as  one  in  our 
efforts:  we  must  be  persistent  in  pur- 
suing freedom  and  safety  for  Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  may  be. 

I  have  Just  learned  of  an  effort  to 
emphasize  this  focnis.  The  Pensa(»la 
(FL)  News  Journal  has  announced  its 
intention  to  fly  the  American  flag  over 
its  offices  and  on  its  front  page  every 
day  until  the  hostages  come  home. 

The  News  Journal  said  in  a  front 
page  editorial: 

And  we  encourage  you  to  do  likewise  In  a 
show  of  unity,  concern  and  support  for  the 
Innocent  American  travelers  caught  In  a 
web  of  horror  not  of  their  choosing. 

The  patrioUc  gesture  shows  that  we— 
Uving  in  a  free  naUon— are  unified,  standing 
strong,  ready  to  act  raUonally  and  humane- 
ly in  l)ehalf  of  feUow  citizens  victimized  by  a 
new  breed  of  madmen. 

I  commend  the  initiative  of  the 
News  Journal  and  readily  Join  in 
urging  people  in  Pensacola.  in  Florida, 
and  throughout  the  country  to  use 
this  means  to  bind  us  together  in 
spirit,  intention,  and  ef fort.» 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President, 
today— the  21st  of  June — marks  an  im- 
portant date  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion's Constitution.  It  was  on  this  day 
in  1788  that  the  Constitution  officially 
took  effect,  when  New  Hampshire 
became  the  ninth  State  to  ratify. 


On  this  occasion.  I  rise  to  reiterate 
my  strtHig  support  for  the  proposed 
equal  rights  amendment,  introduced  in 
the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
10.  I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter 
of  EUA  throughout  my  term  in  the 
Senate. 

The  first  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  was  introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  1923.  Now.  more  than  60  years 
later,  we  are  still  woiiclng  to  embody 
the  essential  principle  of  equal  rights 
between  the  sexes  in  our  Nation's  fun- 
damental legal  document:  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  agree 
that  the  Constitution  is  a  remarkable 
work,  and  is  not  to  be  altered  except  in 
clear  and  compelling  cases.  The  equal 
rights  amendment  is  Just  such  a  case. 

Recent  experience  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  State  action  is  not 
enough:  Discrimination  based  on 
gender  (x>ntinues  in  education,  in  em- 
ployment, and  in  the  issuance  of  credit 
and  insurance.  And  until  they  are 
made  part  of  the  Constitution,  the  leg- 
islative gains  of  recent  years  can  be  re- 
scinded, eroded,  or  simply  not  en- 
forced. 

Current  laws  to  prevent  sex  discrimi- 
nation are  not  doing  the  job:  They  are 
not  comprehensive,  can  be  weakened 
or  rei>ealed.  and  are  filled  with  loop- 
holes. A  recent  study  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights  found  that 
both  Federal  and  State  laws  contain 
examples  of  distnimination  based  on 
sex.  citing  more  than  800  instances  in 
the  United  States  Code  alone.  The 
study  concluded  that  despite  the  en- 
actment of  equal  opportunity  laws, 
women  continue  at  a  disadvantage  due 
to  gender-based  laws  and  practices.  In 
fact,  study  after  study  has  asserted 
that  existing  constitutional  guarantees 
do  not  provide  for  full  rights  for 
American  women,  and  that  the  need 
for  the  equal  rights  amendment  is 
greater  today  than  it  was  in  1972  when 
Congress  first  passed  the  amendment. 

Women  who  work  outside  the  home 
need  the  ERA  for  better  i>ay  and  more 
opix>rtunities.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  statistics  show  that  even  when 
occupation,  age,  education,  and  time 
woi^ed  are  taken  into  account,  women 
still  make  less  than  60  cents  for  each 
dollar  earned  by  men.  Women  with 
college  degrees  are  paid  less  than  men 
who  did  not  even  complete  high 
school,  and  minority  women  are  paid 
less  than  half  of  what  men  make.  Full- 
time homemakers  need  the  ERA  for 
full  economic  security  through  elimi- 
nation of  sex  discrimination  in  Social 
Security,  pension  plans,  property 
rights,  and  credit. 

The  suggestion  that  an  issue  as  basic 
as  equality  of  rights  imder  the  law  is  a 
State  or  local  matter  reflects  a  misim- 
derstanding  of  the  principles  on  which 
this  country  is  founded.  Like  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  or  the  institution  of 
women's  suffrage,  the  persistence  of 
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gender-based  discrimination  is  a 
matter  which  we  cannot,  ultimately, 
leave  to  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  equaUty  under  the 
law.  The  prohibition  of  gender-based 
discrimination  deserves  a  place  in  the 
Constitution,  the  one  document 
which,  more  than  any  other,  defines 
civil  rights. 

In  1987.  we  will  celebrate  the  Consti- 
tution's 200th  year.  I  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  mark  that  approaching 
anniversary  than  to  approve  and  ratify 
the  equal  rights  amendment,  thus  set- 
ting a  national  standard  in  human  and 
civil  rights.* 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  ASIAN- 
AMERICANS 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  Margue- 
rite Michaels  wrote  a  story  of  inspira- 
tion that  appeared  in  a  recent  Parade 
magazine. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  Asian-Americans 
and  the  contribution  they  are  nrmUngr 
to  our  country. 

It  shows  what  dedicated,  hard  work 
can  do. 

It  also  shows  the  opportunities  that 
we  have  in  this  good  land  of  ours. 

I  regret  to  say  that  a  part  of  the 
story  that  was  not  mentioned  promi- 
nently is  also  there— the  prejudice 
that  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  of 
Asian  background  face. 

Rather  than  deride  these  people— 
they  are  Americans— we  should  wel- 
come and  applaucL 

I  am  inserting  this  inspirational 
story  into  the  Rccord  at  this  time  for 
my  colleagues  who  may  not  have  seen 
it. 

The  article  follows: 

COIITRIBUTIONS  OP  ASIAM-AlfXUCAHS 

Which  wss  the  fastest-growing  minority  In 
American  In  tbe  last  decade? 

Which  ethnic  group  lias  the  largest  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates? 

Which  group  of  Immigrants  has  taken 
only  one  generaUon  to  top  the  naUonal 
median  family  Income? 

Tbe  answers  to  aU  of  the  above  is  the 
same:  Asian-Americans.  M»Mny  up  this 
group  are  4.1  miUion  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  Chinese,  Japanese,  Koreans,  FiU- 
plnos  and  Asian  ifwHatM  xogt  have  come 
here  since  the  mid-'60s.  And  while  they  con- 
sUtute  only  1.8  percent  of  our  populaUon. 
they  pronUse  to  have  an  Influence  on  this 
countJ7  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. 

It  is  not  the  kind  of  influence  of  a  SeUi 
Ozawa,  the  conductor  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  or  architect  IJ4.  Pel,  or 
computer  wizard  Dr.  An  Wang— singular 
achievers  the  like  of  which  aU  nationaUties 
can  claim.  But,  rather.  It  is  a  growing  grass- 
roots Impact  of  an  unusual  group  of  immi- 
grants on  this  country's  very  definlUon  of 
itself. 

For  this  generaUon  of  Asians,  the  tradi- 
tional American  dream  of  pollUcal  freedom 
and  economic  opportunity  that  brought 
them  to  this  country  has  come  true.  But  for 
their  diUdren  the  dream  Includes  a  qual- 
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Ity— and  eqinUty— of  Uvtaic  that  they  per- 
ceive In  their  American  friends'  Uvea  but  not 
In  their  parents'.  For  the  chlldroi.  the 
American  dream  has  not  yet  come  true. 

It  is  a  question  of  different  values:  family 
responsibility  vs.  individual  freedom;  per- 
sonal sacrifice  vs.  the  pursuit  of  happiness' 
spirituality  vs.  materialism;  what  Asian- 
Americans  perceive  as  Asian  vs.  American. 

The  cultural  tuc-of-war  between  the 
Aaian-bom  parents  and  their  American-bom 
children  offers  a  rare  and  faadnsAinc 
Kllmpae  into  the  traditional  meltinc  pot 
that  remains  a  constant  source  of  revitaliaa- 
tion  for  this  country. 

Some  measure*  of  the  immigrant  parents' 


According  to  the  1980  census,  the  median 
income  for  white  families  was  $20,838;  for 
Asian-Americans,  $32,713. 

Among  Asian-American  families,  8.5  per- 
cent earned  $80,000  or  more,  vs.  6.3  percent 
among  white  families. 

Asian-Americans  (both  sexes)  had  lower 
unemploymoit  rates  than  whites. 

Asian-Americans  also  are  better  educated. 
Among  those  28  or  older,  32.8  percent  com- 
pleted at  least  four  yean  of  ooUege;  the 
comparable  figure  for  white  Americans  is 
17.2  percent.  And  78  percent  of  Asian-Amer- 
icana are  high  school  graduates,  compared 
with  80  percent  of  whites. 

To  appreciate  the  astounding  success  of 
Asian  immigrants  in  this  country  Is  to  re- 
member that  as  recently  as  World  War  n, 
thousands  of  Japanese-Americans  were  in- 
terned in  pris<m  camps  in  California.  Chi- 
nese-Americans lived  huddled  among  them- 
selves as  protection  against  intense  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  1988.  in  the  midst  of  America's  new  po- 
litical and  social  spirit  of  civil  rights,  an  im- 
migration law  was  psssfrt  >««»iii*T»g  the  racial 
quotas  that  had  kept  Asians  out  of  the  n.S. 
since  the  late  19th  century.  Today,  nearly 
20,000  Asians  arrive  here  every  month.  In 
the  next  two  decades,  the  number  will  rise 
00.7  percent— almost  double  the  rate  of  His- 
panic Immigrants. 

The  new  Asian  immigrants  still  often  live 
together  in  enclaves  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts.  lAngtiage  problems  have  limited 
some  of  them  to  long  hours  in  underpaid 
restaurant  and  garment  industry  sweat- 
shops. But,  increasingly,  they  have  begun  to 
move  out  of  their  self-impoeed  segregation 
and  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Parade  found  one  such  community  of 
Korean-Americans,  in  Kansas  City.  Origi- 
nally attracted  by  the  universities  in  the 
area  or  transferred  to  nearby  military  bases 
with  their  OI  husbands,  the  Korean  stu- 
dents and  military  wives  have  imported 
hundreds  of  family  members— either  from 
Korea  or  one  of  the  Asian  enclaves  on  the 
VS.  coasts.  Now  numbering  about  3800,  the 
Koreans  consider  Kansas  City  a  "nice"  and 
"conservative"  community  in  which  to  work 
and  raise  their  children. 

David  Kim,  60.  drove  around  the  U.S.  for 
two  nuHHths  looking  for  the  right  place  to 
bring  his  family.  "I  love  this  coimtry  since  I 
was  young,"  says  Kim.  He  studied  English 
by  flashlight  under  a  blanket  during  the 
Japanese  occupation  of  Korea.  When  his 
children  started  "running  up  the  street  to 
protest"  what  they  considered  a  repressive 
Korean  government  in  the  mid-'608,  he 
brought  his  family  here.  He  and  his  wife, 
Agnes,  nm  a  popular  hot  dog  stand  in  down- 
town Kansas  City  and  provide  occasional 
evenings  of  Korean  dance  and  music  to 
small  gatherings  around  town— "because  it 
is  important  to  understand  each  other." 


For  most  Kmvan  inmilgrants.  the  dream 
is  not!  political,  but  economic.  In  some  cases, 
the  )4b  matters.  Dr.  Tae  Lee  came  to  the 
apedaliae  in  the  treatment  of  kidney 
Dr.  Young  Pal  came  to  chair  the 
philosophy  division  of  the  Education 
It  on  the  campus  of  the  Dnlversl- 
[Miasouri  at  Kansas  City.  Tong  Kim 
from  high  school  in  Seoul  and 
study  business  administration  In 
a  year  In  someone  else's  intema- 
I  trading  company,  he  began  his  own. 
But  for  the  most  part,  the  Job  doeant 
matt*.  The  Koreans  have  come  to  make 
mone^,  and  they  adapt  to  whatever  they 
find.  *'I  dldnt  know  what  a  hot  dog  was." 
David  Kim.  "Now  mine  are  f»mmi«  i 
best."  Peter  Chun— whose  8-year-old 
Jennifer,  is  pictured  on  the 
le  to  study  theology  and  ended  up 
own  tofu  and  bean  sprout  business. 
Jeong  had  a  good  poultry  job.  but  It 
too  much  time  away  from  his 
He  figured  there  were  an  awful  lot 
in  America,  so  he  got  a  Job  in  a  body 
for  four  years  and  then  did  what 
Asiana  do  with  astonishing  consistency— he 
opened  his  own  place. 

If  ^e  Job  is  unimportant,  the  family  is 
paraipount. 

Wo«n  Ho  and  his  wife,  JInsoo  Park,  came 
to  the  VS.  in  1974  to  educate  their  three 
boys.  Jinsoo.  a  trained  soprano  who  taught 
high  school  In  Korea,  and  Woon.  who  ma- 
jored! in  law,  left  "a  pretty  good  life"  to 
make  a  better  one  for  their  children.  Woon 
worked  a  shift  and  a  half  In  a  plastic  facto- 
ry, a^d  Jinsoo  worked  long  hours  in  a  res- 
taurabt  to  earn  college  money.  Tea  years 
later.;  their  eldest  son  is  an  industrial  engi- 
neer for  the  VS.  Postal  Service,  their 
middle  son  is  in  medical  school  and  their 
youngest  is  in  high  school  "thinking  about 
medicine,"  Woon  works  only  one  shift  now, 
but  they  own  the  restaurant  where  Jinsoo 
stiU  works  14-bour  days. 

City  is  fuU  of  Koreans  like  the 
Trained  pharmadsts  running  news- 
to  put  the  kids  through  school.  Jour- 
working  on  the  Oooeral  Motors  as- 
line.  College  professors  in  steel  com- 
CcHicert  musicians  tj>«rh<ng  piano. 
wave  of  Asians  to  enter  the  United 
after  the  1988  Immigration  law  were 
mostkr  college-trained  professionals.  Many 
have  peen  unable  to  transfer  their  talents  to 
the  American  markeU>Iace. 

"It  can  be  frustrating."  says  Chiang  Kim. 
a  QM  lineman.  "But  you  have  to  survive. 
Famfly  is  first.  It  is  my  hobby,  my  major, 
my  everything.  I  will  do  anything  for 
fami]|r.  even  if  I  am  unhappy." 

Kotean- American  parents  are  quite  blunt, 
however,  about  what  they  expect  in  return. 
"We  give  and  give  for  our  children,  "sajrs 
one  fiather,  "and  we  have  high  expectations 
for  cRir  sacrifice.  The  children  sense  this 
and  nspond  to  it." 

Example  of  their  reqwnae  have  not  been 
hard  to  find. 

Se«en  of  the  40  finalists  for  the  1988  Wes- 
tingtiouse  Science  Talent  Search  were 
Aslail.  At  Jullllard.  New  York's  noted  school 
of  thfc  arts.  10  percent  of  the  enrollment  is 
Aslaa.  At  major  graduate  schools  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  Harvard  and  Stuiford.  there 
has  leen  a  disproportionate  representation 
of  Asians  for  almost  a  decade.  At  Stuyve- 
sant  High  School  in  New  York— one  of  the 
most!  selective  in  the  country,  where  nearly 
10,000  appUcants  cranpeted  last  year  for  750 
seats  in  the  freshman  class— about  31  per- 
cent of  the  students  are  Asian,  although 
Asi&Qs  represent  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
population. 


But  mankr  Asian  children  have  run  into 
problems  mated  by  the  values  of  the  land 
of  their  biith.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  par- 
ents are  finding  it  difficult  to  watch  their 
kids  grow  im  American. 

For  the  parents,  "growing  up  American" 
too  often]  means  "lack  of  respect  for 
others."  "lelflshnev"  and  "no  spiritual, 
inner  quality."  For  the  children.  It  means 
"tMrsonal  freedom."  "fun"  and  an  end  to 
the  "confining,  restricting  social  customs" 
of  Asia. 

Jane  Kim,  14,  is  the  only  Asian  student  in 
her  suburban  Kansas  City  high  school.  "I 
wish  I  could  do  evoything  my  friends  do.  I 
wont  startj  dating  untU  I'm  16.  Some  of  my 
already  driving.  My  sister  and  I 
our  parents  before  we  do  any- 
lends  Just  tell  their  parents  and 
t  go  to  dance  places.  We  can't 
Alrta.  Our  brother  started  col- 
He's  glad  to  be  out  of  the 

idren.  however,  actually  have 
come  somelway  toward  convincing  their  par- 
ents that  all  American  social  customs— or 
lack  of  thetn— are  not  bad.  Not  too  long  ago, 
a  group  o%  parenU  in  Kansas  City  met  to 
discuss  ttapir  "discipline  problems"  with 
their  Am^ican-bom  chfldren.  Essentially 
what  was  ^ppoiing  was  breaddown  in  the 
Confucian  code  of  filial  piety.  The  kids  were 
giving  their  parents  a  hard  time  about 
things  like  practicing  the  piano,  cleaning 
the  kitcheii— chores  that  would  have  been 
.tely  and  unquestlonlngly  in  a 
:orea.  "At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
lusineaaman  Peter  Chun,  "we  re- 
ere  the  problem.  We  are  forcing 
acconUng  to  the  way  we  grew 
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uza,  a  Spanish  teacher  in  Shaw- 
nee BCissioti.  Kan.— one  of  the  most  prestigi- 
ous schooU  districts  in  the  U.S.— finds  her- 
self urgingjher  Asian  students  to  participate 
in  more  school  social  events.  "The  kids 
really  appreciate  education.  But  they  are 
overly  serious  and  often  loners." 

About  half  of  the  Korean-American  pecu- 
lation is  uiider  19.  For  this  generation,  the 
questions  ^f  success  and  adjustment  remain 
unanswered. 

"Asians  gre  now  a  'model  minority,' "  says 
Eleanor  Wong  Telemaque.  New  York  field 
repreaenta^ve  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  A  first-gmeration  Chinese-Ameri- 
can. "'Wqw!'  we  say.  The  parents  work 
night  and|day,  and  the  kids  are  going  to 
Stuyvesant  High.  The  creme  de  la  cr«me.' 
These  Asmn  kids  are  first  in  American 
schools,  biit  we  don't  know  how  well  they'll 
do  in  the  American  marketplace,  where 
Asians  ars  still  unconnected  to  things  like 
the  old-boy  network." 

But  evei  Eleanor  Telemaque  will  admit 
that  thing^  are  better  for  Asians  in  America 
today  than  when  she  grew  up  in  MlnnesoU 
in  the  'Vk-  Discrimination  in  the  profes- 
sions Is  di^wn,  marriage  with  non-Asians  is 
up.  Asian  porkers  are  organizing  unions  in 
Asian-run  businesses  and  organizing  within 
the  two  political  parties.  There  are  more 
and  more  Asian  role  models. 

The  Koreans  in  Kansas  City  mirror  the 
larger  Asian  immigrant  story.  Their  experi- 
ence is  not  unlike  that  of  millions  of  Immi- 
grants from  other  nations  who  came  to  this 
country  before  them.  "The  Golden  Moim- 


tain"  is  what  the  Asians  call  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  difficulty  of  the  climb. 
most  Asians  are  sure  they  wiU  get  to  the 
top.* 


JAPAN'S  IMPORT  BARRIiaiS 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  read 
in  this  morning's  Washington  Post 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  avneed  on 
the  need  to  open  their  markets.  Ap- 
parently some  Japanese  officials  be- 
Ueve  that  the  United  States  will  be 
satisfied  by  token  concessions. 

Let  my  words  carry  across  the  sea: 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

The  Japanese  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  international  trading  system. 
It  is  time  they  ceased  acting  the  part 
of  a  poor,  weak  island  nation.  Japan  is 
a  major  economic  power  in  the  world. 
It  must  assume  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  costs  of  such  a  position. 

Japan  can  no  longer  practice  export- 
only  trade.  Barring  imports— whether 
through  tariffs  or  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers—while promoting  exports  is  not 
an  acceptable  practice. 

I.  my  constituents,  and  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  there  is  blame  here 
as  well.  The  overvalued  dollar— a  func- 
tion of  the  basic  mismatch  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  under  this  admin- 
istration—hurts n.S.  exports.  But 
agreeing  that  part  of  the  blame  is  ours 
does  not  absolve  the  Japanese  from 
the  responsibility  to  open  their 
market. 

The  Japanese  should  not  mistake 
the  reasonableness  and  measured  pace 
of  n.S.  congressional  actions  to  be  a 
sign  that  "it  will  all  blow  over."  It  wlU 
not. 

If  expressions  of  concern  do  not 
work,  targeted,  but  firm,  retaliation 
will  come.  If  these  steps  fail.  I  fear  for 
the  future  of  the  trading  system  and 
the  alliance.  If  anger  and  frustration 
boil  over,  our  relationship  with  a  criti- 
cal ally  would  be  harmed. 

No  relationship  is  more  important 
than  that  we  have  with  Japan.  But  no 
relationship— however  important— is 
healthy  or  lasting  if  one  party  sees 
itself  consistently  being  taken  advan- 
tage of. 

The  Japanese  would  be  mistaken  to 
assume  no  steps  are  necessary.  They 
must  act  to  open  their  market.  Failiire 
to  do  so  would  be  costly  for  them  and 
for  us.« 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  participate  in  the  1985 
Congressional  Call  to  to  Conscience.  I 
thank  my  colleague  Rudt  BoscHwm 
for  sponsoring  this  program.  Our  work 
with  Soviet  Jews  is  more  crucial  now 
than  ever  in  the  wake  of  falling  emi- 
gration figures.  Less  than  500  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate  in  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year.  This  represents  a 


significant  and  frightening  decrease 
compared  to  earlier  emigration  fig- 
ures—51.000  in  1979. 

It  is  disheartening  to  those  who  live 
in  freedmn  to  hear  the  story  I  am 
about  to  tell.  Even  more  upsetting  is 
the  fact  that  this  is  only  one  case  in 
thousands.  Countless  refuaniks  are 
mistreated  and  held  against  their  will 
in  the  UJS.SJI.  because  of  their  desire 
to  practice  Judaism. 

Ina  Kvartina  is  a  computer  program- 
mer living  in  Moscow.  She  has  a  hus- 
band. David,  and  four  young  children. 
They  have  been  denied  permission  to 
leave  the  U.S.SJI.  three  times,  the 
latest  refusal  coming  in  September 
1981.  No  reason  was  given  for  the  re- 
fusals. 

After  their  appUcation  was  first  filed 
in  1979.  Ina  was  forced  to  leave  her 
Job.  She  and  David  now  teach  Hebrew 
to  Soviet  Jews  wishing  to  emigrate  to 
IsraeL  Emplojrment  in  a  daaslfled  oc- 
cupation is  an  excuse  commonly  cited 
by  Soviet  officials  in  the  detainment 
of  Jews.  Neither  Ina  nor  David  have 
ever  held  classified  Jobs,  which  makes 
their  visa  reftisal  particularly  frustrat- 
ing. They  are  being  held  for  no  appar- 
ent reason.  They  only  wish  to  Join 
their  family  and  friends  alrndy  living 
in  the  Jewish  homeland— IsraeL 

Concerned  citizens  throughout  the 
world  keep  a  vigil  for  families  like  the 
Kvartina's  who  are  hostages  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  proud  that  we 
Americans  have  the  freedom  to  go 
where  we  want,  and  practice  the  reli- 
gion of  our  choice  in  a  free  land.  Let 
us  not,  however,  forget  the  plight  of 
the  Soviet  Jews. 

I  call  today  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  Helsinki 
accords  which  they  signed  in  1971.  I 
call  for  the  immediate  release  of  those 
Jews  wishing  to  emigrate.* 


ROB     JOHNSTON.      1985      MAINE 
JATCEES  OUTSTANDING 

YOUNG  FARMER 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though most  Americans  may  not  pic- 
ture Maine  as  an  agricultural  State,  it 
most  certainly  is  one.  Agriculture 
makes  a  major  contribution  to  my 
State's  econcmiy  and  way  of  life. 

Currently,  its  food  production  and 
processing  industries  generate  more 
than  $1  billion  in  annual  economic  ac- 
tivity and  create  roughly  50,000  Jobs 
on  Maine  farms  and  in  food  proceming 
plants. 

One  of  the  most  important  tools  for 
me  to  keep  as  informed  as  I  can  about 
Bfaine  agriculture,  its  achievements, 
its  people,  and  its  problems,  is  a 
weeldy  publication  of  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Riu*al  Resources.  Malne-ly  AgrlcvQ- 
ture. 

In  his  "Commissioner's  Comments" 
coliunn  of  May  24,  Maine  Agriculture 
Commissioner  Stewart  Smith  profiles 


Rob  Johnston  of  Albion,  the  "1985 
Maine  Jaycees  Outstanding  Toung 
Farmer."  I  Join  with  the  commissioner 
in  congratulating  Rob  Johnston  and  I 
also  wish  him  well  in  the  National 
OYF  competition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  column 
be  printed  in  the  Rnx>u>  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

MAim'S  "OUTSTAMSIWC  YOUMG  PASMBt" 

(By  Stewart  N.  Smith) 

Each  year,  Jaycees  throughout  the  coun- 
try select  farmers  to  represent  their  states 
in  the  annual  "Outstanding  Young  Farmer" 
(OYF)  award  program  9onsored  by  the  na- 
tional Jaycees'  organizaUon.  The  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  OYF  program  is  to  honor  young 
fanners  who  have  made  significant  achieve- 
ments, thus  providing  at  the  same  time  a 
good  opportunity  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness of  farm  businesses. 

State  Jayoee  leaders  choose  their  repre- 
sentative from  nomlitees  submitted  by  local 
chapters.  The  winners  from  each  state  are 
sent  to  the  national  OYF  Awards  Congress 
in  February,  where  four  are  selected  as 
America's  Outstanding  Young  Farmers  of 
the  Year. 

I  recently  learned  that  the  farmer  who 
will  be  representing  Maine  at  the  next  na- 
tional OYF  compeUUoo  is  Rob  Johnston, 
owner  of  "Johnnys  Selected  Seeds"  in 
Albion.  While  there  are  many  young  farm- 
ers who  deserve  recognition.  I  certainly 
agree  that  Rob  is  an  excellent  choice. 

This  energetic  34-year-old  entrepreneur 
established  his  seed  company  in  1973.  Since 
then  it  has  grown  st«uUly  both  in  size  and 
reputation.  Johnnys  Selected  Seeds  sells  a 
wide  range  of  commercial  and  home  garden 
vegetable  seeds,  most  of  which  are  grown 
there  on  Rob's  Albion  farm.  Though  Maine 
has  several  other  seed  production  compa- 
nies. Johnnys  Is  probably  the  best  known.  I 
suq>ect  It  Is  also  the  largest,  with  more  than 
20  year  round  employees  and  a  nationwide 
mail  order  business. 

The  success  of  Johnny's  Selected  Seeds  Is 
an  rmff»*»\\y  interesting  example  of  the  po- 
tential for  innovative  agricultural  ventures 
in  Maine.  As  is  true  of  most  agricultural  suc- 
cess stories,  it  is  also  an  imprasive  example 
of  individual  initiative  and  effort. 

Rob  faced  a  number  of  hurdles  in  getting 
his  company  started.  For  example,  in  con- 
trast to  the  more  common  types  of  farm  op- 
erations, there  is  no  easily  available  wealth 
of  information  about  how  to  operate  a  com- 
mercial seed  production  business.  I  imagine 
this  meant  Rob  had  to  depend  more  on  his 
own  research  and  trial  and  error  than  many 
farmers. 

Another  problon  Rob  faced  was  financ- 
ing. Most  conventional  i>tMth>y  institutions 
viewed  his  operation  as  a  farm  and  said  they 
wermt  Interested  in  financing  farmers.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  traditional  agri- 
cultural lending  agencies  considered  his  op- 
eration to  be  a  business  instead  of  a  farm. 
As  a  result,  the  company  was  painfully 
under-capitalized  during  its  early  years. 

Rob  overcame  that  hurdle,  too.  partly  by 
investing  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
"sweat  equity"  in  his  operation.  He  also  put 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  effort  into  the 
crucial  marketing  aspects  of  his  operation, 
including  how  to  position  his  company  in 
the  very  competitive  mall-order  seed 
market. 

From  the  beginning,  a  major  »tnptiari« 
was  put  on  quality.  Samples  of  all  seeds  are 
regularly  tested  In  the  company's  own  lab  to 
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■aure  above  aUndard  lennination  rates. 
Crap  variety  field  testa  are  eooducted  each 
■eaaoo  to  avure  that  tbe  varieties  chosen 
tor  sale  will  grow  well  even  under  tough. 
OOTthem  growlnc  oondltl(»s.  Care  Is  taken 
that  orders  are  filled  promptly  and  aO  of 
Johnny's  products  carry  a  100  percent  guar- 
antee. 

These  are  selling  points  that  obviously 
appeal  to  any  customer.  In  addition.  John- 
nys Selected  Seeds  has  a  special  aiweal  to 
the  growing  number  of  farmers  and  garden- 
ers who  prefer  organic  methods. 

Unlike  many  seed  companies.  Johnny's 
does  not  treat  its  seeds  with  fungicides  or 
any  other  chemicals  (with  the  exception  of 
hybrid  sweet  com).  Indeed,  the  company's 
literature  clearly  states  an  orientation 
toward  natural  or  organic  metho(ta.  though 
it  also  emphaslBes  that  "top  quaUty,  high 
germination,  vigor,  and  tnirnfM  to  tjm" 
are  the  firm's  primary  goals.  At  any  rate, 
this  support  for  organic  methods  is  an 
added  attraction  to  many  customers.  It  has 
alao  made  Johnny's  Selected  Seeds  the  larg- 
est seed  company  In  the  country  with  such  a 
commitment — and  such  a  imique  selling 
angle. 

Rob's  Interest  in  organic  agriculture  is 
also  reflected  by  the  fact  that  he  U  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  Maine 
Organic  Farmers  sod  Gardeners  Association 
(MOFOA).  But  he  is  among  those  enlight- 
ened farmers  who  doesn't  let  cultural  phi- 
losophies prevent  him  from  working  with 
other,  more  traditional  types  of  farmers  to 
address  common  needs  and  goals.  For  exam- 
ple, besides  his  involvement  In  MOFOA.  he 
is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Maine  Vegetable  and  SmaU 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  AssodaUon. 

rd  like  to  commend  the  Maine  Jaycees  for 
their  choice  of  Rob  as  Maine's  Outstanding 
Toung  Farmer  of  the  year  and  for  their 
continuing  interest  in  supporting  and  pro- 
moting Maine  agriculture.  To  Rob.  I  extend 
my  hearty  omgiatulations.  I  hope  be  has  as 
much  success  in  the  National  OYF  competi- 
tion as  he  has  had  in  his  seed  business.* 


AMUSEMENT  PARK  RIDES 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  inserted  into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial written  by  the  Bloomlngton.  IL, 
Pantagraph  regarding  the  safety  of 
amusement  park  rides.  The  statistics 
are  frightening-  In  the  last  decade, 
there  have  been  over  30  senseless 
deaths  as  a  result  of  faulty  equipment 
in  amusement  rides.  Americans  go  on 
rides  like  the  Corkscrew  and  the  Su- 
perloop  for  the  thriU  and  excitement 
that  these  rides  provide.  Terror  should 
play  no  role  in  an  amusement  park. 

I  introduced  a  bUl  in  BCarch  to  en- 
courage the  24  States  that  have  no  in- 
spection program  to  promptly  enact 
laws  to  ensure  the  safety  of  amuse- 
ment park  patrons.  In  the  interim,  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
would  be  empowered  to  send  in  safety 
engineers  to  sites  where  serious  acci- 
dents occurred  to  prevent  future  mis- 
takes. Additionally,  my  plan  would  set 
up  a  clearinghouse  for  operators  to 
report  malfunctions  and  defects  in 
equipment  so  that  operators  of  the 
same  ride  in  another  State  can  be 
alerted  to  the  problem. 


There  is  another  proposal  to  com- 
mlsaion  an  18-month  study.  This 
would  be  a  tragic  and  tumecessary 
delay  in  the  prooess  of  providing  our 
citizens  with  safe  and  fun  amtuement 
parK  rides.  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch published  the  following  editorial 
on  May  3.  1985. 1  ask  that  it  be  insert- 
ed into  the  Rbcors. 

Toe  editorial  follows: 
(Fr^m  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  May  3, 

L1985] 
Makhio  the  MnwAT  S«fc 
e  vacation  seaacm  nears.  Congress  is 
once  lagaln  considering  legidation  giving  the 
federal  government  power  to  inspect  amuse- 
ment park  rides.  Last  summer,  aoddoits  at 
such  parks  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  12 
people,  including  one  woman  who  was  kiUed 
wheq  she  was  thrown  from  a  roUer  coaster 
at  Six  Flags  over  Mid-America  in  Eureka. 

Fofowing  that  death.  then-Rep.  Simon. 
D-Dl^  introduced  a  measure  restoring  to  the 
federal  Coosiuner  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion the  authority  to  investigate  accidents 
and  inspect  rides,  among  other  things. 
Though  the  House  approved  it,  he  was 
unable  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  correspond- 
ing legislation.  This  year,  as  a  Senator  now. 
Mr.  $imon  is  again  pressing  forward  in  his 
cammign  for  amusement  park  safety. 

The  main  competition  to  his  biU  comes 
from  a  measure  sponsored  by  Sen.  John  C. 
E>anfortb.  That  bill,  which  is  supported  by 
the  International  Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parlu  and  Attractions,  would  do  no 
more  than  call  for  an  18-month  study  of 
whether,  and  if  so.  how.  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  involve  itself  in  regulating 
amusement  parks,  a  matter  that  Mr.  Dan- 
forth  would  prefer  to  leave  to  the  states. 

But  amusement  parks  across  the  country 
depead  to  a  large  extent  on  tourists  travel- 
ing 4rom  out-of-state  areas— tourists  who 
wouli  like  to  think  that  the  roUer  coaster 
ride  ihey  get  in  New  York  will  be  no  more 
dangerous  than  the  one  they  might  enjoy  in 
Texas.  Mr.  Simon's  bill  supports  them  and. 
inso&r  as  it  bolsters  consumer  confidence  in 
the  I  musement  park  industry,  deserves  the 
8upp(  trt  of  the  industry  as  well  as  consimi- 
ers.  1  [r.  Danforth's  bill  does  not* 


I  XJNGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE 

•  Mt".  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
Call  to  Conscience  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewa  My  interest  in  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleague  once 
again  stems  from  my  conviction  that 
only  from  direct  pressure  and  constant 
vigilance  will  Soviet  Jews  and  other  re- 
ligious and  ethnic  groups  ever  attain 
the  freedom  they  have  sought  for  so 
longt 

THe  desire  for  freedom  manifests 
itseli  in  many  ways— from  those  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  to  seek  a  better  life  as 
most  of  our  ancestors  did  to  those  who 
simply  wish  to  practice  and  teach 
about  their  faith. 

Ta  those  who  are  unaware  of  the 
current  situation  for  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  name  of  Gregory 
Roz^nshtein  might  appear  to  be  Just 
anot|ier    one    of   thousands    trapped 
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within  the  Soviet  system.  However, 
each  individual  seeking  freedom,  in- 
cluding I^.  Rosenshtein.  has  a  name, 
an  identity,  and  a  story  of  commit- 
ment that  should  be  told. 

Dr.  Roienshtein  is  a  gifted  scientist 
recognized  both  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  abroad  who  in  1973  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  with  his  family. 
However,  he  was  refused  permission 
because  Soviet  officials  claim  he  "saw" 
a  classifiM  document  which  Dr.  Ro- 
senshteli^  does  not  remember  at  all. 

Soviet  officials  frequently  use  such 
questionitt>le  charges  when  denying 
permissiob  to  emigration  to  Soviet 
Jewish  aoivists  like  Dr.  Roeenshtein 
and  his  wife.  Natalia.  And  conse- 
quences are  frequently  severe. 

The  Ro^nshteins  and  their  two  sons 
live  with  daily  torment  and  danger. 
Throughout  the  years,  they  have  been 
harrassed  by  the  KGB  and  by  their 
neighborf.  have  had  their  telephone 
disconnected,  and  maU  intercepted. 
Dr.  Roz^ishtein  has  been  interrogat- 
ed, detained,  and  threatened  with 
lengthy  Imprisonment.  Slogans  such 
as  "Jews  Into  coffins"  and  "The  place 
for  Jews  is  the  cemetery"  have  ap- 
peared in  front  of  their  house. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Rozensh- 
telns  woiild  simply  be  considered  an 
orthodoxj  family,  trying  to  raise  their 
children  |  in  a  traditional,  religious 
Rozenshtein  teaches  the 
|history  and  customs,  while 
Ives  them  Instructions  in 
ley  often  hold  seminars  on 
iligion  and  culture  in  their 
celebrate  Jewish  holidays. 
les  of  the  Rozenshtein 
.  ^  like  those  of  millions  of 
Americans— simply  to  practice  their 
faith  In  peace.  This  is  best  illustrated 
by  concerns  expressed  in  a  letter  from 
Natalia  Rozenshtein: 

It  is  important  to  us,  for  our  children,  to 
be  brought  up  in  our  homeland,  studying 
the  language,  history,  life  and  culture  of  our 
people  ...  I  appeal  to  all  my  colleagues,  all 
those  bringing  up  chUdren.  and  those  who 
understand  suffering  and  pain. 

Unfortunately,  the  Rozenshteins 
know  that  their  dreams  may  never  ma- 
terialize. And  their  story  Is  no  differ- 
ent from  [thousands  of  other  Jews  and 
Chrlstlanis  who  face  a  difficult  and  un- 
certain future  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  are  undeniably  lucky  to  have  re- 
ligious and  political  rights  here  In  the 
United  S|tates.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
and  all  Americans  to  continue  to  work 
for  these  same  rights  for  those  suffer- 
ing under  Soviet  tyranny.* 
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HOOKER  DAM  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  it  i^  not  my  practice  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  death  of  prominent  New 
Mexicans!  events  of  yesterday  cause 
me  to  ma  ke  an  exception  to  that  prac- 
tice.        ^ 


Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  Senate 
voted  to  require  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation to  complete  Its  study  of  the 
Hooker  Dam  project  and  make  an  ini- 
tial site  selection  by  the  middle  of 
August  of  this  year.  Yesterday,  too, 
Mr.  President,  the  man  described  in 
this  morning's  El  Paso  Times  as  the 
"backbone  of  Hooker  Dam"— Hilton  A. 
Dickson,  Jr.— died  in  Silver  City.  NM. 

Mr.  Dickson  enjoyed  a  distinguished 
career  which  included  service  as  attor- 
ney general  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Interstate  Stream 
Commission.  He  practiced  law  in 
Grant  County  and  also  served  as  city 
attorney.  He  was  a  leader  In  the  effort 
to  make  Hooker  Dam  a  reality  and 
worked  ceaselessly  to  get  the  Job  d<me. 

His  leadership,  diligence,  ability,  and 
good  humor  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  have  benefited  from  asso- 
ciation with  him.  I  am  proud  that  he 
considered  me  his  friend. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  Hilton  Dickson  to  New 
Mexico  and  to  this  country.* 
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THE  AIR  PASSENGER  SECURITY 

ACT  OF  1985 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  hijacking  of  TWA  night  847 
from  the  Athens  airport  and  the  frus- 
tration all  Americans  feel  at  our  seem- 
ing inability  to  deal  effectively  with 
random  terrorists  acts,  demonstrates 
conclusively  that  It  Is  time  we  took 
steps  to  improve  security  for  airline 
passengers  traveling  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  Joining 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Air  Passenger 
Security  Act  of  1985,  introduced  by  my 
colleagues  from  New  York.  Senators 
MoTNiHAif  and  D'Amato. 

This  bill  not  only  provides  for 
speedy  implementation  of  a  new  pro- 
gram to  place  armed,  unidentified  sky 
marshals  on  U.S.  carriers  departing 
from  International  airports  abroad,  it 
sets  the  stage  for  heightened  interna- 
tional cooperation  aimed  at  preventing 
hijackings.  More  Importantly,  it  pro- 
vides for  sanctions  against  countries 
which  refuse  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States. 

The  hijacking  of  the  TWA  flight 
alone  is  sufficient  cause  for  Congress 
to  act  to  prevent— to  the  extent  we 
can— such  acts  of  terrorism  In  the 
future.  But  the  case  of  TWA  flight  847 
Is  only  the  most  dramatic  of  a  growing 
series  of  hijacked  airliners  throughout 
the  world  in  recent  months. 

In  1983.  there  were  34  hijacking  inci- 
dents, 19  of  them  involving  American 
carriers.  In  1984,  28  hijackings  took 
place,  7  of  which  were  directed  at  U.S. 
carriers.  Aircraft  piracy  is  a  growing 
concern  which  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  must  address  now. 

One  of  the  major  problems  Involves 
Inadequate  security  In  major  airports 


in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  hi- 
jacking of  TWA  flight  847  h^wened 
largely  because  of  groaaly  inadequate 
security  at  the  Athens  airport,  where 
two  Shiite  gunmen  were  able  to  board 
the  flight  without  detection.  Sadly, 
the  lack  of  security  at  the  Athens  air- 
port has  been  known  for  some  time;  it 
has  taken  this  tragedy— including  the 
murder  of  one  American— to  focus 
taitemational  attention  on  the  prob- 
lem. 

EarUer  this  week.  President  Reagan. 
at  his  press  conference,  announced  a 
series  of  steps  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
International  air  traveL  One  of  thoae 
steps  included  consideration  of  an  ex- 
panded Armed  Sky  Mamti^i  Program. 

The  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng  today 
would  implement  that  suggestion. 

The  legislation  provides  for  one 
armed,  unidentified  U.8.  air  marahi^i 
on  scheduled  or  chartered  American 
flights  departing  from  international 
airports  with  inadequate  security. 

The  new  law  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  compete  a  review 
within  90  days  of  security  programs  at 
foreign  airports  where  American  carri- 
ers enjoy  landing  and  departure 
rights.  Within  30  days  of  completion 
of  the  review,  the  FAA  is  required  to 
publish  a  list  of  those  foreign  airports 
with  effective  security  programs— and 
to  update  the  list  twice  each  year. 

At  those  airports  with  ineffective 
programs,  the  FAA  Administrator  is 
given  the  authority  under  this  legisla- 
tion to  deploy  at  least  one  UJS.  air 
marshal  to  accompany  U.8.  carrier 
flights  departing  therefrom. 

The  key  provision  of  this  legislation 
is  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  deny  landing  rights  In  the  United 
States  to  carriers  of  any  nation  that 
refuses  to  permit  American  sky  mar- 
shals on  flights  from  listed  unsafe  air- 
ports within  that  country.  Nations 
that  refuse  to  cooperate  would  be  con- 
sidered in  violation  of  the  internation- 
al Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 

Recognizing  that  it  may  take  time  to 
hire  and  train  additional  personnel, 
this  legislation  gives  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  FAA  the  authority  to  use 
personnel  from  other  agencies— includ- 
ing the  FBI— as  sky  ma-nth  n.iB  on  an  in- 
terim basis.  This  would  assure  speedy 
implementation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  now  undo 
the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight  847.  That 
particular  act  of  wanton  terrorism 
must  run  its  course.  But  our  frustra- 
tion should  not  deter  us  from  acting 
quickly  to  take  those  steps  which  are 
in  our  power  to  deter  and  prevent 
future  terrorist  acts  of  this  kind. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  terror- 
ism, and  they  should  be  considered  on 
an  expedited  basis  as  they  are  present- 
ed. 
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But  for  now,  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  an  effective  program  of  armed 
sky  marshals  on  American  carriers 
abroad  offers  at  least  a  first  step 
toward  the  prevention  of  new  hijack- 
ings. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
legislation.  Those  nations  which 
refuse,  for  whatever  reason,  to  take  ef- 
fective steps  to  assure  proper  security 
in  their  own  airports  should  know  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  take  steps 
to  assure  the  safety  of  its  citizens 
abroad.* 


ILLITERACY 


I 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Presidait.  the  illlfc- 
eracy  rate  in  the  United  States  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  A  recent  editorial  in 
the  Quad  City  Times,  a  newspv)er 
that  covers  the  quad  cities  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  makes  this  point  welL  I  ask 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

The  editorial  f oUows: 

AmsicAHS  Amuft 

No  matter  how  many  times  Sen.  Paul 
Simon,  dusts  off  the  statistics  on  illiteraey 
In  America  and  preamts  them,  they  loae 
none  of  their  shock.  A  country  in  which  one 
out  of  every  five  peraons  cannot  read  or 
write  is  asking  for  trouble. 

"We  rank  49th  among  the  158  nations 
that  belong  to  the  United  Nations  in  liter- 
acy levels."  said  Simon.  "We  have  5  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  one-third  of  the 
world's  economic  power— and  we  are  49th  in 
our  Uteracy  levels.  We  have  23  million 
Americans  who  can  read  a  stop  sign,  but 
cannot  address  an  envel<H>e  or  fill  out  an 
onployment  form— cannot  help  their  chil- 
dren with  school  work." 

American  democracy,  which  depends  so 
heavily  on  informed  dtiaens,  is  inundated 
with  functional  illiterates.  And  one  genera- 
tion too  easily  can  pass  this  hiuHcap  oaxa 
the  next  because,  as  Simon  puts  it.  the 
nation  lacks  a  national  commitment  to  solve 
the  problem.  The  annual  cost  of  illiteracy  in 
regard  to  welfare  programs  and  unemploy- 
ment compensation  has  been  put  at  $8  bfl- 
lion.  Too.  the  nation  reportedly  q>aids  $8.8 
billion  each  year  to  keQ>  750.000  illiterates 
InjaU. 

A  nation  that  provide  such  an  expensive 
and  extenisve  system  of  education  is  losing 
tremendous  amounts  of  wealth  to  iUiteracy. 
Not  Just  the  costs  of  helping  them  through 
life.  But  the  costs  of  their  non-productive 
lives. 

The  country  clearly  is  too  complacent 
with  a  problem  that  stays  too  out  of  si^t 
and  out  of  mind.  Those  with  the  problem 
hide  it.  Others  do  little  or  nothing  to  cor- 
rect it.  Sen.  Simon  should  have  a  lot  more 
company  trying  to  check  this  great  national 
liability.  The  nation  may  be  more  at  risk 
through  education  shortcomings  than  Its 
alarming  studies  suggest.* 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY,  JUNE  24 

OSSIK  FOR  RBCXSS  UKm.  M ORBAT,  JOHX  S« 

Itx.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today,  it  stand  In  recess  until 
12  noon  on  Monday,  June  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(MSB  roK  Ktxxwmoii  or  bbhatob  PBOzmu 
Mr.  DOIiE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  following  the  recognition 
of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  there  be  a  q>eclal  order  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Pbozmisc]  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OU»n  rOR  PnUOD  for  TRAHSACnOR  OP 
ROUmiS  MORKIMO  BUSIKKSS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Following  the  Proxmire 
special  order.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  1  pjn..  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ed  interest,  which  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. There  is  one  or  two  problems 
wit]  I  that.  The  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nan  ce  Committee.  Senator  Packwood. 
has  indicated  he  would  not  want  to 
brli  g  it  up  if  there  were  a  nimiber  of 
amendments  because  he  feels  we 
migtit  interfere  with  work  on  tax 
reft  rm  legislation. 

\l  e  hope  we  can  clear  Senate  Joint 
Rei  olution  77.  Compact  of  Free  Asso- 
clallon.  for  action  next  week.  There 
mi^  r  also  be  other  matters  on  the  cal- 
en<^  which  we  can  consider.  It  would 
be  tny  hope  that  if  we  can  complete 
action  on  these,  work  out  some  ar- 
raivement,  we  might  conclude  busi- 
neap  of  the  Senate  next  Thursday 
eve^iing.  June  27. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  following  morning  business, 
it  wiU  be  the  majority  leader's  inten- 
tion to  turn  to  any  of  the  following 
bills:  S.  49.  the  McClure/Volkmer  gun 
bilL  I  understand  there  Is  still  a  good 
chance  of  some  agreement  on  that.  If 
such  is  the  case,  that  will  then  be  car- 
ried over  under  the  agreement  until 
Tuesday.  July  9. 

Another  possibility  for  consideration 
oa  Monday  would  be  H.R.  2475.  Imput- 
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UNTIL  MONDAY.  JUNE 
24 

tix.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
bell  ig  no  further  business  to  come 
bef>re  the  Senate.  I  move  that  we 
stai  Id  in  recess  until  12  noon  Monday. 
Jul  e  24. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
ll:<i4  ajn.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Mo  aday,  June  24. 1985.  at  12  noon. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

dxecutive  nominations  confirmed  by 
thf  Senate  June  21. 1985: 


OBPAKmxirr  op  JutncE 

Larry  Jimea  Stublw.  of  Oeorgla,  to  be  n.8. 
Marshal  mr  the  southern  district  of  Oeorgto 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

IR  TRR  Air  Force 

The  fodowinc-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  QIC  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
ttUe  10.  ViaittA  States  Code.  secUon  1370: 

U.  QenL  Max  B.  Bralllar.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
n.S.  Air  Iforce. 

!         lRTHEAl>FV>RO 

Air  Fo^  nominations  beginning  MaJ. 
Robert  L4  Baldwin,  and  ending  MaJ.  Troy  F. 
Bamett,  jJr..  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived b]^  the  Senate  and  appeued  in  the 
CoHORBSttOHAL  RaooRD  Oh  June  13, 1985. 

Air  FOBce  nomlnaUona  beginning  Gordon 
P.  Mangnte,  and  ending  Jonathan  M.  XThl. 
which  neminatlons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  aad  speared  in  the  Cokorbssiomal 
Rbcoro  o^  June  13, 1985. 

I  In  trb  Natt 

The  foplowing-named  officer  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  provi- 
sions of  4rtiele  n.  Section  2.  Clause  2  of  the 
Constituton  of  the  Onited  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

I  To  be  cavtain 

Cmdr.  40hn  O.  Creighton,  VS.  Navy,  535- 
40-8297/1310. 

Navy  nominations  begtoning  Robert 
David  Altel.  and  ending  George  K.  Zane, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  v>peared  in  the  Cohorusioral 
Rbcoro  c  a  June  12, 1985. 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Wright]. 


Aekennan 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Washuutoh.  DC. 

June  20.  IMS. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Jim 
Wriort  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Friday.  June  21, 1985. 

Tromas  p.  OKbiu,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentattvet. 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DJ>..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God.  lead  us  in  the  paths 
of  good  will  and  righteousness.  May 
we  and  all  the  people  of  our  world  see 
the  centrality  of  Justice  and  under- 
stand the  benefits  of  peace.  May  our 
thoughts  and  words  and  deeds  magni- 
fy Your  glorious  name  as  we  seek  to 
serve  you  by  helping  others.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  i4>proval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  214,  nays 
124,  answered  "present"  7.  not  voting 
88.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  1821 
TEA8-214 

Hall.  Ralph 
iftinfltflti 


DeWine 


Andrews 
Archer 
Awin 
Bamard 


Beddl 

BcUenaon 

Bennett 

Dciiuftn 

BevUI 

Botss 

Baaer(TN) 

Booker 

Bonkl 

Brown  (CA) 

Broj^itll 

Bruee 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Buatamante 

Byron 

Carper 

Chappell 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conyeia 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Darden 

Davla 

delaOana 

Delay 

DeUuBu 

Dlcka 

Donnelly 

Docsan(ND> 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyaon 

Eckart  (OH) 

Edwank(CA) 

bgUah 

Brdreleh 

EVBnXIL) 

FaKeU 

Faaio 

Peighan 

Flah 

nippo 

norio 

PogUetU 

Ptonl(TM) 

n>«ler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenael 

Puqua 

Oejdenaoa 

Ollckman 

Qomale* 

Oray(PA) 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 


Bartham 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

BUlraUa 

BUley 

Boetaleit 

Boulter 

Brown  (CO) 


HatftKiT 
BawWna 
Bayaa 

Heftd 

Hartd 

Holt 

HopklM 

Hortoo 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hutbea 

Hutto 

Hyde 

JcnUM 

Johnaon 

Jooea  (OK) 

Jaiiea(TN) 

Kanjonkl 

Kaptur 


FwktM 

Petri 

Pickle 


DioOuardI 

Dnwr 

DuiWn 

tdlY) 


Lewti(FL) 

lishtfoet 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowcnr(CA) 


Roth 


Sehuette 


(OK) 


Quillen 

RabaU 

Ransel 

Ray 

Rasula 

Held 

RtcfaardMn 

Rtnaldo 

RobtaMOB 

RodtaM 

Roc 


CvaiM(IA) 
Pawdl 


Oalle 


Maikey 

Martin  (n.) 
Martin  (HT) 


Wiuinway 


8taltta(HH> 


OIncrldi 
OoodUnc 


MeOtath 


Roukeasa 
Rowland  (CT) 
Rowland  (GA) 


KenneUy 


Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFaioe 


I<eath(TX) 
Lehman  (n,) 


Levin  (MI) 

LeTtaie(CA) 

Loos 

LowTy(WA) 

Lujan 


Martinea 


MavToulei 
MeCloakey 
MoOoUum 
McKlmiey 
Meyen 


Michel 

Mlfci.toM 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

MoUohan 

Montsomery 

Moody 

Morr1aaa(CT> 

Mraaek 

Mui^iy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Natcfaer 

Heal 

Nkhola 

Nldaoo 

Nowak 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

Ortis 

Owena 


Bavace 

Bdiaefer 

Hchneidei 

Sharp 

Shdby 

BUUty 

Bkettoo 

Slattery 

Slaucbter 

smith  (PL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

StOermaln 

Stacten 

Stallliwa 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Studda 

Swin 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tanatn 

Tbamaa(OA) 

Torrea 

Traflcant 

Traider 

Valentine 

Vento 

Vlaeloaky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiaa 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whltten 

WOaoa 

Wtath 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wrlcbt 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatroo 


Oten 
Orotbert 

Ounoetaoo 

Henry 
wnifa 
bdand 
Jaeobs 


(OH) 
MIlIer(WA> 
M»trtM<l 


Moochead 


Kolbe 


Packard 

Panto 

Paahayan 

Penny 

Porter 

PutaeU 


(WA) 


Stancriand 

Stenhotan     ' 

Htmnp 

Sundqutot 

SwtaidaU 

Tanke 

Taylor 

Vaader  Jact 

Voeaaoiich 


Weber 

WhUehwat 

Whlttaker 

WoU 

Toanc(AK) 

Toons  (n<) 

Leach  (lA)  Rtttar  Zachan 

Lent  Roberts 

Le«to(CA)  RocBter 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 7 

Boaoo  CHbbons  Scbeucr 

Chappie  Oordoo 

Dymally  OUn 

NOTVOTINO-88 


Anthony 

Apidetate 

Aimey 

Atkins 

AuOoin 


Barton 


Bentley 


Baily 

Fiedler 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Oaicia 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Oray(IL) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hartiiett 


Mdaon 
03rien 


Okley 

Panetu 

Pepper 


■(MI) 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breauz 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 

Carr 
Cheney 
CUnaer 
Collins 

Crane 

Daschle 

Dtngdl 

DtaHB 

Danian(CA) 


Hner 
Hunter 
Jeffords 
Jones  (NO 


Roybal 
Rodd 
Schumer 
SeibeiUnc 


Wmtttp 


Smith  (LA) 
Smith  (NJ) 
fcwitji  Denny 
Snyder 


(CA) 


LMngston 

Luken 

Marienee 


KCA) 
Totriodll 
Towns 
UdaU 


McCain 
MeCurdy 


McHuch 
Moakley 
Moore 


Wa 
Williams 
Wlae 
Toons  (MO) 


NAYS-124 

Burton  (IN)  Coleman  (MO) 

Campbell  Combest 

Carney  CoaU 

Chandler  Courier 

day  Cralc 

Coats  Dannemeyer 

Cobey  Daub 

Coble  Derrick 


O  1020 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  changed 
her  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SKELTON  changed  his  vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST  changed  his 
vote  from  "present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  improved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1*>7  is  2«7  p.m- 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  meance  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
^MUTOw,  (me  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.  900.  An  act  to  oonsoUdate  aad  authorise 
program  nipport  and  certain  ocean  and 
ooaital  programs  and  functioos  of  the  Na- 
Uooal  Oceanic  and  Atmospberic  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  messase  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-501.  the 
President  pro  tempore  appoints 
Joseph  Michael  OlgUo.  Jr..  of  New 
Jersey,  from  private  life,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  Public 
Works  Improvement. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)  

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for 
the  puzpose  of  inquiring  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  day  and  the  next  week. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Aricansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hoiise  will  continue  debate  of  HJl. 
1872.  the  Defense  authorization  bill 
today  until  the  hour  of  3  pjn.  at 
which  time  we  will  adjourn  until 
Monday  next.  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  that. 

AMOfnanamx  to  MomMT.  jutn  ai,  itss 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns 
today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKUK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arlcansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
oisRinnre  with  CALSHiua  wsdmbdat 
Busmas  OM  wihswdat  iikzt 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  busi- 
ness in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  shall  be  dispensed 
with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther responding  to  the  distingui^ed 
gentleman's  inquiry,  on  Monday,  the 
24th  of  June,  the  House  will  consider 
10  suqwnsions  which  are  listed  in  the 
memorandum  submitted  to  the  gentle- 


They  are: 

HJl.  1532.  FEC  authorization. 

H  Jl.  2244.  drug  labeling  bill. 

HJl.  2378,  amendments  to  United 
States  Code,  title  5.  section  504. 

HH.  2434.  patent  and  trademark  au- 
thorization. 

HJl.  2211.  farm  bankruptcy. 
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|13,  war  risk  insurance. 
r9.  Maritime  Administration  au- 
Ltion. 
|18.  fire  prevention. 

2800,  land  satellite  authoriza- 
tion. 

S.  117,  earthquake  hazard  reduction. 

All  recorded  votes  will  be  postponed 
until  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  June 
25. 

On!  Tuesday  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  i^eek.  the  House  wlU  continue  the 
Dep9tment  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

If  1|hat  is  completed,  we  are  prepared 
to  btein  consideration  of  HJl.  1555. 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization 
for  1986.  and  another  bill  is  ready  for 
consideration.  HJl.  09,  the  American 
Conaervation  Corps  Act. 

I  an  advised  that  Members  should 
be  prepared  to  woiiE  late  on  Tuesday. 
Wednesday,  and  perlu^TS  even  Thurs- 
day In  hopes  that  we  can  complete 
consideration  of  the  Defense  Authori- 
zation Act. 

At  the  close  of  the  week's  business 
next  week,  the  House  wiU  adjourn 
until  12  noon  on  Monday,  July  8.  for 
the  Independence  Day  district  work 
period.     

lUt,  laCHEL.  The  gentleman  faUed 
to  Intention  the  D.C.  Stadium  Act 
amendments  measure  which  is  H.R. 
2776;  Will  that  bill  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  that  is  cor- 
rect. H.R.  2776,  the  D.C.  Stadiiun  Act 
ameodments.  will  be  included  first  on 
the  calendar  on  Monday.  June  24.  The 
gentfeman  is  correct. 

m4  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
maOi  It  is  my  understanding  that  legis- 
lation would  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  major  league  baseball  in  tills  com- 
munity, and  I  do  not  think  there  is  all 
that;much  opposition  to  it. 

M^.  ALEXANDER.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant act.  It  must  be  presented  first 
on  t%e  agenda  on  Monday. 

"  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gent^emanyleld? 

MICHEL.  I  am  hv>py  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

ASPIN.  Ui.  Speaker,  let  me  talk 
a  little  bit  to  the  gentleman  about 
whete  we  are  with  the  defense  bill  so 
Members  get  an  idea  of  what  we  are 
doing  today  and  what  we  will  be  doing 
next  week. 

We  hope  today  to  deal  with  mostly 
cats  and  dogs,  because  with  a  nimiber 
of  people  not  here  today  I  do  not 
thi^  anybody  wants  to  bring  up  a 
matter  that  is  a  real  controversy  on 
whi4h  the  House  might  be  closely  dl- 
videjl  on  this  bill  today.  But  we  have  a 
lot  4f  stuff  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

If  >we  can  do  that  today  and  move  a 
lot  of  the  relatively  noncontroverslal 
issufs  through,  we  would  be  in  very 
good  shape  and  finish  by  3  o'clock. 

What  we  have  left,  I  would  tell  the 
menfebers  of  the  committee,  next  week 
is  tiro  things  that  are  going  to  take 
som^  time.  One  is  the  ASAT  amend- 


ments w: 
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Ich  was  offered  last  year  by 

from  California  [Mr. 

the    gentleman    from 

(Mr.  CouGBUH].  We  will 

.t  probably  on  Tuesday,  and 

important  issue,  and  we  are 

.ve  some  votes. 

other  major  issue  that 
faces  th^  Congress  after  we  get 
through  uiat,  and  the  cats  and  dogs 
which  I  Oiope  we  can  get  through 
today,  is  jthe  whole  issue  of  procure- 
ment reform.  And  how  long  we  are 
here  next!  week  on  the  defense  bill  de- 
pends up<m  what  the  will  of  the  House 
is  on  the  Issue  of  procurement  reform. 
I  would  l^pe  that  we  are  ready  to  go 
into  proclirement  reform  on  Wednes- 
day. It  cbuld  be  finished  on  Wednes- 
day or  it  fould  be  finished  on  Wednes- 
ursday,  or  it  could  be  fin- 
ednesday,  Thursday,  and 
pending  upon  how  much 
people  wa^t  to  talk  about  that  issue. 

My  concern  that  I  would  point  out 
to  the  g^tleman  is  that  there  is  an 
awful  lot  of  amendments  on  procure- 
ment reform  floating  around  the 
place.  People  get  ideas  and  they  write 
them  down  and  it  sounds  good  and 
they  write  it  on  the  back  of  an  enve- 
lope and  here  we  go  with  it. 

I  would  suggest  we  know  something 
about  the  abuses  of  the  system.  We 
probably  do  not  Imow  all  about  the 
abuses  of  the  system.  But  one  thing 
for  sure,  we  do  not  know  very  much 
about  what  to  correct  or  how  to  cor- 
rect the  system. 

I  have  great  concern  personally  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  in  a 
series  of 'votes  next  week  about  pro- 
curement reform  that  will  turn  out  to 
be  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  If  we  get 
through  next  without  totally  screwing 
up  the  whole  procurement  system  of 
the  n.S.  Government  it  will  be  a  mira- 
cle. I 

Mr.  BbHtaNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemap  yield? 
Mr. 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froni  Texas. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  andj  would  Just  like  to  have  the 
gentlemah  explain  to  the  House  how 
the  procurement  system  could  be 
screwed  «p  any  more  totally  than  it  is 
already  ajbthe  present  time. 

Mr.  AEPIN.  Just  wait  until  we  get 
through  with  it  next  week  and  you 
will  see. 

There  ire  some  serious  reforms  that 
we  can  do  and  there  are  going  to  be 
some  very  serious  proposals  and  we 
need  to  Rebate  them  and  we  need  to 
deal  with  them.  I  think  that  there  are 
some  issues  that  some  committees 
have  gotjten  involved  with  and  some 
reforms  that  are  going  to  be  debated 
on  and  indeed  ought  to  pass. 

But  th^re  is  going  to  be  an  awful  lot 
more  thim  we  have  given  judicious 
consideration  to.  And.  as  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  it  is  that  that  is  going  to 


be  an  Issue  that  will  determine  how 
much  longer  this  defense  bill  is  going 
to  take.  We  are  not  going  to  do  any 
procurement  reform  today  because 
there  are  too  many  Members  interest- 
ed in  the  subject  that  are  not  here.  It 
is  all  in  title  Vm  and  we  will  try  to  get 
to  title  vm  and  try  to  do  as  much  as 
we  can  around  the  issue,  get  to  title 
vm  on  Wednesday  and  start  maybe  at 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  we  will 
start  on  that.  But  it  is  going  to  be  a 
very,  very  sensitive  issue,  an  important 
issue,  and  that  is  what  Is  going  to  hold 
us  up  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 
I  thank  the  gentlonan  for  jrlelding. 

D  1030 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  Just  make  the  observation  that 
I  do  hope  that  we  will,  all  Members 
will  plan  on  meeting  late  next  week: 
Tuesday.  Wednesday,  and  Thursday, 
bearing  in  mind  that  if  we  are  com- 
pleted with  this  bill,  that  we  would 
then  be  recessing  for  the  Fourth  of 
July,  which  does  not  get  us  back  here 
woiklng  until  about  a  third  of  the 
month  of  July  is  past;  we  have  not  yet 
had  one  regular  M>propriaUon  bill 
before  the  floor,  we  are  here  roughly  3 
weeks  and  we  are  gone  for  a  month  in 
deference  to  all  of  us  who  have  fami- 
lies and  vacations  during  the  month  of 
August:  we  have  got  an  awful  lot  of 
work  to  do. 

So  I  would  hope  that  there  will  not 
be  those  kind  of  pleadings  next  week. 
"Well,  let's  not  meet  late  because 
we've  got  another  day  tomorrow."  The 
days  are  getting  shorter  and  the  time 
is  growing  shorter,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  measures  we  Just  really  have  to  be 
disposing  of. 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  TERROR 

(Without  Objection,  Mr.  Michel  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington Post  reports  that  Radio  Ven- 
ceremos.  operated  by  Communist  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador,  has  given  its  reac- 
tion to  the  brutal  murder  of  four  n.S. 
Marines,  two  American  citizens,  and  at 
least  seven  others  in  San  Salvador. 

Let  me  quote  the  Post: 

*  *  *  Radio  Venceremoa  welcomed  the 
attack  in  its  evening  broadcast  and  warned 
tbat  other  \J&  military  personnel  might  be 
the  target  of  future  ■**«'*ff 

Americana  have  begun  to  die,  said  the 
rebel  radio. 

In  the  Baltimore  Sim.  Guillermo 
Ungo.  described  by  the  Sun  as  the 
"rebel  political  leader,"  says  he  would 
call  for  one  spectacular  act— meaning 
terrorism— every  Saturday,  so  that  it 
could  make  headlines  in  the  n.S. 
Sunday  papers.  The  Sun  reports  he 
said  this— and  I  quote— "half-JoUng." 

It  was  these  people,  we  were  told  4 
years  ago,  who  deserve  a  share  in  run- 


ning the  Government  of  E3  Salvador. 
Not  by  election,  but  by  negotiatkm. 

The  government  of  Jooe  Napoleon 
Durate  has  beoi  suooeasful  In  lessen- 
ing right-wing  terror.  Now  it  must 
bring  these  CcMnmunlst  gangsters  to 
Justice.  They  are  outlaws  and  should 
be  treated  as  such. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
bunch  of  thugs  and  Murder  Incorp.  is 
that  this  new  gang  quotes  Marx  »mi 
Lenin. 


MOVE     AHEAD 
INSTITDTE  OF 


IT'S     TIME     TO 
WITH  THE  XJA. 
PEACE 

(Mr.  GUCKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  been  9  months  since  Congress  au- 
thorized the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Insti- 
tute of  Peace  in  last  year's  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill, 
and  provided  the  funds  for  it.  and  yet 
the  administration  has  chosen  to 
ignore  this  congressional  mandate, 
and  failed  to  sulxnit  its  names  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Peace  Insti- 
tute by  April  20.  the  statutory  dead- 
line, so  that  the  Institute  can  begin. 

Nearly  40  Americans  are  held  hos- 
tage in  Beirut.  There  seems  to  be  a 
consensus  that  a  nonmilitary  solution 
is  the  only  answer.  The  State  Depart- 
ment appears  to  be  doing  its  best,  but 
it  is  totally  possible  that  with  the  ben- 
efit of  a  Peace  Institute,  newer  and 
more  innovative  techniques  and  skills 
could  be  developed  for  use  by  the 
State  Department  and  others  to  accel- 
erate solutions  in  these  Idnds  of  crises. 

It  Is  time  for  the  administration  to 
comply  with  the  law  and  make  its  i4>- 
pointments. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  REASSESS  OUR  SE- 
CURITY MEASURES  TO 
ENSURE  THAT  SDI  TECHNOLO- 
GY STAYS  SECURE 

(Mi.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remartcs.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members 
of  the  House,  now  that  the  President's 
strategic  defense  initiative  is  literally 
and  figuratively  off  the  ground,  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder,  as  the  re- 
search on  that  project  b««lns  to  devel- 
op itself,  is  it  going  to  be  secure  from 
the  type  of  espionage  and  leakage  of 
secrets  and  sale  of  documents  that  has 
characterized  the  revelations  that  we 
have  recently  heard  about  what  has 
hi4)pened  to  our  Navy  establishment 
through  the  alleged  activities  of  the 
Walker  family. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  is  a  proper  oc- 
casion for  our  Federal  establishment 
to  reassess  our  security  measures  and 
to  make  sure  that  in^mrtant  process. 
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the  strategic  defense  initiative,  is 
going  to  be  as  secure  as  iwssible. 

We.  in  the  Cmgress.  can  help  in 
that  process  by  relnstitutlng  the  death 
penalty  as  a  deterrent  to  treascm  and 
espionage.  We  have  enough  before  us 
now,  enough  evidence  before  us.  as  a 
Congress,  and  before  the  American 
people,  that  not  only  is  it  a  proper 
ranedy.  but  it  is  an  active  and  pn4>er 
deterrent  for  such  activities. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
of  the  8ubo(»nmlttee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice that  we  are  going  to  be  consider- 
ing that  subject  very  soon. 


CUrriNG  OUR  CXJNTRIBUTION 
TO  THE  UNFPA  WILL  BE  COUN- 
TERPRODUCmVE 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks ) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  ^Deaker,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  an  op-ed  piece  from  this 
morning's  New  YortL  Times  entiUed. 
"The  Wrong  Signal  on  Birth  Control- 
Punishing  Developing  Countries."  by 
Robert  L.  Schiffer,  a  former  State  De- 
partment officaL 

In  effect,  it  echoes  what  I  and  sever- 
al of  my  colleagues,  among  than  Con- 
gressmen MooDT  and  Kostmatsb. 
have  been  saying  for  many  weeks: 
That  the  attempts  of  some  Monbers 
of  this  House  to  amend  the  upcoming 
foreign  aid  bill  and  cut  off  our  contri- 
bution to  UNFPA.  are  like  going 
mouse-hunting  with  an  elephant  rifle, 
and  are  largely  counterproductive. 

UNFPA's  contribution  to  the  Cknn- 
munist  China  Family  Planning  Pro- 
gram is  $10  million.  China's  total 
family  planning  budget  is  more  than 
$1  billion.  It  is  naive  to  suggest  that 
cutting  off  UNFPA's  contribution  to 
China,  equal  to  a  fraction  of  1  percent, 
is  going  to  change  anybody's  mind  in 
China.  It  is  going  to  make  them  angry 
and  resentful  at  outside  interference, 
but  it  is  not  going  to  change  anything 
fimdamentaL 

What  the  funding  cut  for  UNFPA 
will  do  is  punish  more  than  130  coun- 
tries in  the  developing  world  that 
17NFPA  has  been  helping  to  climb  out 
of  their  pitiful  conditions  of  over  pop- 
ulation that  has  decimated  any  hope 
they  might  have  of  producing  and 
maintaining  enough  food,  housing, 
education,  health  care,  and  Jobs  for 
their  pecHde.  to  attain  a  satisfactory, 
minimum  quality  of  life. 


THE      TRIDENT      D-5      MISSILE 
SERVES  OUR  PURPOSES 

BETTER  THAN  THE  C-4 

(Mr.  PASHAYAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisremarics.) 
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Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
diaappointed  with  the  tenor  of  the 
debate  on  the  Trident  D-5  minile  au- 
thorlaation.  Some  of  my  colleagues 
on>oae  the  weapon  because  it  is  very 
accurate  and  would  threaten  Soviet 
military  targets,  thus  destabilising  the 
"balance  to  terror"  between  our  na- 
tions in  the  nuclear  age.  They  support 
the  C-4  missile  with  its  relatively  inac- 
curate guidance  system  because  it 
could  not  destroy  a  Soviet  ICBM  silo. 

The  question  arises,  for  what  pur- 
pose would  the  United  States  use  the 
C-4?  Because  it  is  inaccurate,  it  is 
mostly  useful  for  hitting  large  targets, 
in  other  words,  cities.  I  should  hope 
that  the  majority  of  this  body  does 
not  favor  escalating  a  nuclear  ex- 
change from  attacking  isolated  mili- 
tary targets  to  needlessly  destroying 
innocent  populations.  The  D-5  missile 
attacks  military  targets,  not  cities:  ac- 
curately, so  that  the  United  States  will 
not  have  to  hold  the  Soviet  people  as 
targets  for  any  imprudent  actions  of 
its  leadership. 


BIENNIAL  DEFENSE  BUDGETING 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  lb.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  of  us  in 
this  body  that  the  present  system  of 
yearly  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  Defense  budget  has  Just 
not  done  the  Job.  We  are  worried  more 
about  line  items  than  policy.  A  bienni- 
al Defense  budget,  one  that  approves  2 
years  of  spending,  would  foster  greater 
stability  in  the  planning  and  program- 
ming process  and  would  allow  Con- 
gress of  focus  on  the  broader  question 
of  national  strategy.  Every  year.  Con- 
gress must  examine  the  Defense 
budget  which  in  turn  blurs  our  pri- 
mary goal:  that  is.  to  enhance  our  na- 
tional security  through  the  most  effi- 
cient method.  The  budget  has  come  to 
dominate  the  very  lives  of  those  of  us 
on  Cm>itol  Hill.  The  current  yearly 
process  is  so  time-consuming  and  so 
demanding  that  Congess  doesn't  have 
proper  time  to  worry  about  whether  or 
not  we're  spending  the  money  on  the 
right  items.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  legislation  that 
I  am  introducing  today.  Biennial,  that 
is.  2-year  budgeting  will  not  solve  all 
Defense  spending  problems,  but  it  is  a 
firm  step  in  the  right  direction. 


getl  tired  of  spending  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  our  national  de- 
fense effort  only  to  see  much  of  it 
compromised  when  some  traitor  de- 
dqes  to  go  into  business  for  him^tif 
sell  our  military  secrets  to  the 
let  Union. 

tired  of  traitors,  spies,  and  po- 
Itial  Qiies  having  access  to  that 
classified  information  that 
:es  up  such  an  Important  part  of 
own  national  security.  And  I  want 
lething  done  about  it.  and  my  oon- 
(utents  want  something  done  about 
it.  land  I  believe  that  yours  do  as  well. 
Someone  who  works  for  the  Central 
Inielligence  Agency  or  the  National 
Seciuity  Agency  is  subject  to  a  cotm- 
tertntelUgence  polygraph  test  before 
thf  y  can  have  access  to  highly  classi- 
fied information.  But  a  person  in  the 
military,  who  has  access  to  that  identi- 
cal information,  is  not  required  or 
evtn  subject  ot  a  random  polygn4>h 
examination. 

In  the  series  of  hearings  and  meet- 
ings we  have  had  on  the  Walker  spy 
ca«e,  every  intelligence  officer  finally 
comes  to  the  bott(»n  line  and  asks,  for 
the  tools  needed  to  stop  espionage 
aninst  our  Nation.  One  of  the  most 
effective  tools,  they  all  believe,  is  the 
it  to  give  a  counterintelligence 
'gn4>h  examination  to  people  seek- 
dearance  to  have  access  to  the 
sensitive  national  defense  secrets 
le  United  States  of  America, 
'esterday  I  filed  such  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  authorization  biU 
we  are  now  considering  to  accomplish 
that. 


June  21, 1985 


June  21,  1985 


TRAITORS  AND  SPIES  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

(Mr.  TOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subconunittee  on  National  Defense,  I 


a4>ministration    is    mSENSI- 

TIVE   TO    TEXTILE    SITUATION 
|N  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

(B^.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
ion  to  address  the  House  or  1 
lute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rks.) 
Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to^y  with  great  dismay,  disbelief,  and 
diiappointment  over  a  letter  I  received 
f  r^m  the  administration  stating  its  op- 
pdBition  to  the  textile  lmxx>rt  quota 
bit,  HJl.  1562.  which  now  has  285  co- 
sppnsors. 

Signed   by    George    Shultz.    James 
Ler,    Malcolm    Baldrige.    William 
and  Michael  Smith,  the  letter 
states: 

In  the  best  Interest  of  our  country,  we 
urge  you  to  oppose  HJl.  11162. 

would  like  to  ask  the  administra- 
tion, is  this  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
2t  ,000  textile  and  apparel  workers  in 
S<uth  Carolina  who  have  lost  their 
Jo  M  over  the  past  5  years  because  of 
tk  e  flood  of  imports? 

WhaX  about  the  loss  of  payroll  and 
pioperty  taxes,  combined  with  the 
CO  It  of  unemployment  benefits,  to  the 
1.'  ^00  people  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
f rpm  the  four  textile  plants  and  three 
adparel  plants  that  have  closed  in 


South  (Carolina  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1085? 

Is  the  administration's  decision  in 
the  best  interest  of  my  State  of  South 
Carolina?  I  know  it  isn't,  and  the  hun- 
dreds Of  South  (Carolinians  who  have 
written  me  supporting  HJl.  1562. 
know  it|isnt. 

It  wa^  bad  enough  when  "made  in 
Taiwanf'  scarfs  were  given  out  to  con- 
gressioiUl  wives  at  the  first  ladies 
luncheon,  but  this  letter  and  the  posi- 
tion of  ihe  administration  goes  beyond 
showing  any  sensitivity  to  the  textile 
situatioi  and  the  people  who  are  af- 
fected.! 

T^X  FAIRNESS  AND  THE 
PERSONAL  EXEMPTION 

(Mr.  iCOATS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkp.) 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  when  I  picked  up  the 
Simdas;  Washington  Post  and  read  a 
piece  l|y  Martin  and  Kathlem  Feld- 
stein  on  increasing  the  personal  ex- 
emptioh.  The  Peldsteins  argued 
againstj  raising  the  exemption  for  aU 
persons  because  it  would  be  expensive 
to  do  ao.  Further,  they  say,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  raise  the  personal  exemp- 
tion for  all  persons  if  our  goal  is  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  of  low-income 
famine 

I  haie  a  couple  of  things  to  say 
about  this  line  of  reasoning.  First  of 
all.  the  chief  purpose  of  increasing  the 
personal  exemption  is  not  simply  to 
reduce  the  tax  burden  of  low-income 
families,  but  to  make  the  tax  system 
fairer  fbr  all  families.  The  personal  ex- 
emption is  the  primary  means  by 
which  our  Tax  Code  adjusts  tax  liabil- 
ity acqording  to  "^  person's  expenses 
for  dependents.  As  such  it  is  as  essen- 
tial to  a  fair  Tax  Code  as  are  the  rate 
schedules  themselves. 

I  agree  with  the  Peldsteins  that  one 
of  the  most  outrageous  consei^uences 
of  the  shrinking  personal  exemption 
has  been  the  growing  percentage  of 
poor  and  low-income  families  paying 
Federal  income  taxes.  But  that  is  not 
the  only  unfair  consequence.  Over  the 
past  35  years,  the  average-income 
family  of  four  has  experienced  an 
almostjSO  percent  increase  in  its  effec- 
tive tax  rates,  while  a  family  of  six  has 
experienced  an  increase  of  over  200 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  the 
averag^  effective  tax  rates  for  single 
person]  and  couples  without  depend- 
ents have  remained  almost  constant. 

The  bersonal  exemption  is  a  matter 
of  basic  fairness  which  is  well  under- 
stood by  most  American  families.  Over 
the  past  few  months  I  have  received 
nearly  a  thousand  letters  from  fathers 
and  mothers  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  All  have  asked  for  an  Increase 
in  the  personal  exemption,  and  not 


one  has  asked  that  the  increase  be  fo- 
cused Just  in  his  own  income  leveL 
The  average  Am^can  understands 
what  many  economists  don't.  They  un- 
derstand that  the  personal  exemption 
is  not  a  tax  break,  it  is  not  an  incen- 
tive, and  it  is  not  a  handout.  It  is  more 
important  and  more  basic  than  any  of 
these.  It  Is  simple  fairness.  And  in 
America,  fairness  is  owed  to  everyone. 
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CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL  CXASS 
OF  1960  CELEBRATES  SILVER 
JUBILEX  REUNION 

(Mr.  BOSCO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
end, the  Ci4>ltol  Page  School  dass  of 
1960  will  celebrate  its  sUver  Jubilee  re- 
union in  the  Nation's  C^itaL  As  a 
former  House  Page.  I  take  special 
pleasure  in  congratulating  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  on  their  25th  anniver- 
sary. 

The  Page  Program,  which  dates 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Congress, 
has  been  a  strong  and  positive  influ- 
ence on  the  hundreds  of  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve.  While  few  former  pages  pursue 
a  career  in  public  office  as  have  I.  they 
all  become  better  citizens,  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  their  communities  and 
Nation,  deeply  appreciative  of  the  di- 
versity of  America,  tolerant  of  a  broad 
range  of  opinion  and  the  free  expres- 
sion thereof  and  sensitive  to  the  hopes 
and  needs  of  others. 

Three  members  of  the  Capitol  Page 
School  class  of  1960  continue  to  serve 
here,  our  colleague  Jm  Kolbk  of  Ari- 
zona. Ron  Lasch.  floor  assistant  to  the 
minority  and  Ctonn  Anderson,  floor 
manager.  Democratic  cloakroom. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  Join  me  in 
expressing  our  congratulations  to  the 
class  of  1960  on  this  important  and 
hi4>py  occasion,  and  in  extending  our 
gratitude  to  our  pages,  past  and 
present,  who  have  served  us  and  our 
institution  so  welL 

I  am  including  for  the  Rkord  the 
names  of  the  class  members:  Donnald 
K.  Anderson,  Robert  C.  Christesen, 
Anthony  P.  David.  Michael  H.  Free- 
hill.  Steven  P.  Goad.  Tom  Junkersf  eld. 
James  T.  Kolbe.  Ronald  W.  Lasch. 
David  B.  Loge.  William  S.  Mclntyre 
IV.  David  P.  Miller.  Wayne  Moore. 
John  P.  Ifolan.  William  B.  Owens.  Mi- 
chael Sprague.  Paul  M.  Stanford. 
Dennis  L.  Trout.  Samuel  L  Williams. 
James  A.  Wrobel.  and  Fritz  C.  "Duke" 
Zeller.  Deceased  class  members  are: 
Steven  Smith,  Scott  Shoemaker,  and 
Oswald  Glymph. 


SGT,  THOMAS  HANDWORK— A 

DAMNED  GOOD  BCARINE 
(BCr.  DiWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DiWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Americans  yesterday  were  shodud 
and  saddened  and.  yes.  angered,  by  the 
murder  of  our  four  marines  in  El  Sal- 
vador and  the  two  dvllians. 

One  of  those  marines  who  was  killed 
was  tmm  my  oongroslonal  district. 
Sgt.  Thomas  Handwoik  of  Beaver- 
creek.  OH.  Those  of  us  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  travel  to  El  Salva- 
dor and  talk  to  the  mutinf^  who  are 
stationed  there  at  the  Embassy  know 
how  dedicated  they  are  and  how  much 
they  understood  the  importance  of 
our  mission. 

I  think  Sergeant  Handworii's  father 
expressed  it  best  yesterday  not  only  in 
regard  to  his  son  but  also  in  regard  to 
all  the  marines  who  were  killed,  and  I 
quote:  "He  loved  his  country.  He  loved 
his  family.  He  was  a  damn  good 
marine." 


OF    NAME 

AS  COSPONSOR 


OF 
OF 


DELETION 

A&JiaflU3J!sCw 

HH.  1591 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  Robkbt  F. 
Smith  be  deleted  as  a  cosponsor  of 
HJl.  1591.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoHTGOMBtT).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TROUBLE  IN  PARADISE 

(BCr.  BLAZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  BLAZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  from  that  district  located 
most  distant  from  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, I  am  conu>elled  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  some  very  serious  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  Pacific  Sarin,  sur- 
rounding the  American  territory  of 
Guam,  that  pose  a  direct  and  immedi- 
ate threat  to  the  security  of  this 
Nation. 

Almost  daily,  news  reports  bring  into 
sharp  focus  the  critical  importance  of 
that  region  to  the  United  States.  The 
Soviets,  their  allies,  and  agents  are 
continuing  their  efforts  to  subvert  our 
interests  in  the  Aaia-Padfic  area  and 
eventually  to  dominate  the  region 
themselves. 

We  read  with  increasing  concern 
that  island  nations  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  ttM^iiiHiny  traditional  allies  like 
New  Zealand,  ban  our  nudear  war- 
ships from  their  territory.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  the  Island  nation  of  Kiribati  en- 
tered into  a  fishing  agreement  with 
the  Soviets,  allowing  them  access  to 
that  Central  Pacific  nation's  vast  terri- 
tory. We  hear  repeatedly  of  the  steady 
expansion   and   deployment   of   the 
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Soviet  Far  East  fleet  frmn  its  bases  in 
Vladivostok  and  Vietnam. 

I  also  call  your  attention  to  a  June 
19.  1985.  article  in  the  Washington 
Times  by  a  Hoover  Institution  scholar, 
entitled  "Trouble  in  Paradise."  in 
which  the  author  oondudes  that: 

The  outcome  of  the  ■trugi^  for  nsvai  mi- 
premacy  in  the  area  between  the  United 
Statei  and  the  n.8J8Jt.  may  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  free  world,  ttiriin^hn  WeatMn 
Europe. 

In  the  center  of  this  arena  is  the 
loyal  and  strategically  important 
American  territory  of  Guam.  If .  as  it  is 
prominenUy  argued,  the  Pacific  Basin 
holds  the  greatest  potential  for  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world  in 
the  next  few  decades,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  the  American  Territory  of 
Guam  at  the  crossroads  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  can  and  will  play  a  major  role  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Reagan  stated  during 
debate  exactly  8  months  ago  today 
that  "The  futiu%  of  the  world  lies  in 
the  Pacific  Basin."  As  we  continue  de- 
liberation on  the  very  important  meas- 
ure now  before  this  House,  the  defense 
authorization  bill  of  1986.  I  implore 
each  and  every  Member  to  be  mindful 
of  the  Soviet  Union  threat  in  the  Pa- 
cific as  you  cast  your  votes.  ■ 


D  1050 

CONGRESS  MUST  KEEP  ITS 
PROMISE  TO  OLDER  AMERICANS 

(Mr.  BRYANT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  year 
after  year,  campaign  after  campaign 
the  President  and  almost  every 
Member  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  pledged  that  the  Social 
Security  benefits  earned  by  older 
Americans  would  not  be  threatened  in 
our  effort  to  reduce  the  defidts  and 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

Although  this  House  voted  decisively 
to  protect  the  Sodal  Security  System 
including  the  modest  cost-of-living  in- 
creases needed  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion, we  watched  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  follow  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  and  vote  to 
freeze  those  benefits.  Now  we  learn 
that  the  Senate  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  budget  are 
again  lnsist.lng  that  Social  Security 
benefits  be  frozen. 

Enough  is  enough.  The  American 
people  believe  that  Congress  and  the 
President  should  keep  their  promise  to 
older  Americans.  And  for  good  reason. 

Neither  Sodal  Security  nor  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  [COLA]  which 
permit  many  older  dtizens  to  keep  up 
with  inflation  is  a  give-away  program. 
It  is  a  retirement  system,  fully  paid  for 
from  the  paychecks  of  woridng  Ameri- 
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cans  before  they  retire.  It  does  not 
drmw  on  other  puts  of  the  budget  and 
has  nothins  to  do  with  the  deficit. 

The  effort  to  reduce  the  meager  re- 
tirement benefits  earned  by  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents  who  woriced 
hard  and  paid  into  the  Social  Security 
System,  knowing  it  would  help  provide 
Independence  in  their  golden  years,  is 
reprehensible. 

The  average  Social  Security  chedc 
for  an  aged  widow  is  only  $400  a 
month  and  for  a  retired  couple  only 
$776  a  month.  Even  a  few  pennies  a 
day,  a  week,  or  a  month  can  make  a 
big  difference  in  the  standard  of  living 
of  these  elderly  dtiiens. 

The  program— which  will  be  50  years 
old  on  August  14— is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  many  citizens.  In  1983,  43  per- 
cent of  elderly  households  had  total 
incomes  below  $10,000  and  more  than 
5.9  million  older  Americans— a  quarter 
of  the  people  over  65— lived  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  Without 
Social  Security,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  reported,  there 
would  be  at  least  3V^  times  as  many  el- 
derly poor  or  almost  10  percent  of  our 
entire  U.8.  population. 

Social  Security  provides  more  than 
half  the  total  income  of  65  percent  of 
beneficiaries,  90  percent  of  the  In- 
comes of  27  percent  of  beneficiaries, 
and  all  the  income  of  15  percent  of 
beneficiaries. 

If  the  Senate  Republicans  and  their 
conferees  have  their  way  our  Oovem- 
ment  will  go  bade  on  its  word  and  vio- 
late a  fundamental  commitment  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
asking  our  conferees  to  reject  any 
budget  that  seeks  to  reduce,  freeze,  or 
eliminate  Social  Security  cost-of-living 
adjustments,  which  are  vital  to  so 
many  older  Americans. 


ROBERT  DEAN  STETHAM 

(Mrs.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BENTLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Nation  has  been  shocked  by  the 
ease  with  which  our  Nation  and  our 
people  have  been  damaged  before  the 
world  by  the  acts  of  terrorists  from 
the  Middle  East.  We  in  BCaryland  have 
the  keenest  reason  to  be  indignant. 
Robert  Dean  Stetham.  one  of  our  sons 
and  a  Navy  man  on  active  duty,  had 
his  life  taken  from  him  by  these  sadis- 
tic butchers. 

Yesterday,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Maryland  delegation.  I  had  the  sad 
duty  of  attending  the  funeral  of  this 
fine  young  man.  His  family  is  typical 
American  in  the  finest  sense  of  that 
expression.  They  have  borne  their  loss 
in  the  conviction  that  their  son  gave 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  Stetham  family  is  no  stranger 
to  the  dangers  of  the  military  calling. 


Th«  elder  Mr.  Stetham  is  himself  a  re- 
tired Navy  veteran.  The  mother 
woiked  for  the  Navy  for  years.  One 
brother,  who  is  on  active  duty,  proudly 
wore  his  uniform  yesterday.  A  second 
brother  recently  enlisted  and  a  third 
one!  also  has  seen  Navy  duty. 

Nb  matter  the  willingness  of  men 
an4  women  like  the  Stethams  to  brave 
danser  to  protect  their  Nation,  their 
loart  is  reaL  It  is  irreversible;  it  is  per- 
maaent.  Pray  Ood  that  it  serves  a 
useful  service. 


SPCCESSPUL  SHUTl'LE  LASER 
TEST 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked 
anq  was  given  permission  to  address 
the<  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califotnia.  Mr. 
Spoaker,  I  rise  to  call  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  successful  laser  point- 
ing' and  tracking  experiment  which 
wa4  demonstrated  on  the  shuttle 
within  the  last  day  or  two.  This  will 
probably  be  the  prelude  to  many  more 
sucn  successful  demonstrations. 

I  {do  this  because  I  want  the  Mem- 
berk  to  understand  the  implications  of 
this  test.  Tou  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  this  merely  shows  that  we  can  hit 
the  shuttle  with  a  laser,  but  the  test 
may  not  be  applicable  to  missiles.  The 
target  on  the  shuttle  was  less  than  a 
foci  in  diameter,  much  smaller  than 
an  ICBM.  traveling  faster  than  a  mis- 
sile^ and  there  Is  no  question  but  that 
a  i^isslle  would  be  Just  as  easy  to  hit. 

Ylou  may  think  that  we  have  not 
demonstrated  lethality.  We  demon- 
strated lethality  more  than  10  years 
ago  when  we  knocked  down  a  drone 
alrslane  with  a  laser,  and  we  have  now 
Inlhe  Inventory  lasers  with  about  a 
mUUon  times  the  energy  of  the  one 
that  was  used  in  Hawaii.  There  is  no 
qu^lon  that  lethality  is  achievable 
with  existing  technology. 

IJhls  brings  us  very  dose  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  may  be 
:hlng  the  stage  of  testing  compo- 
rts which  would  be  prohibited  by 
ABM  Treaty.  It  should  also  be 
ited  out  that  the  Soviets,  according 
HO't  analysis  of  Soviet  military 
Lbillties.  are  at  a  very  similar  stage 
jdevelopment  in  laser  technology, 
may  Indeed  be  ahead  in  some 

le  yesterday's  test  was  conduct- 
ed imder  the  SDI.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  test  was  conducted  against  a 
satellite,  the  shuttle,  not  against  a 
le.  Technically,  I  suspect  that 
}D  would  argue  therefore  that  it 
wai  not  an  ABM  test,  questionable 
under  the  ABM  Treaty,  but  an  ASAT 
teat,  not  preduded  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

As  an  ASAT  test,  this  very  successful 
demonstration  raises  the  question  of 
whiether  the  United  States  should 
sp^d  several  billion  dollars  on  the 


technologically  less  advanced  MHV 
ASAT  system,  still  in  the  testing  stage, 
when  w^  could  have  a  more  techno- 
logicallyjadvanoed.  far  more  versaUle 
system  available  for  deployment  in  the 
same  timeframe  as  the  P-15  miniature 
homing  Krehlde  system,  and  probably 
at  a  lessor  cost 

Another  issue  of  equal  or  greater  im- 
portance raised  by  this  test  is  whether 
our  existing  satellites,  on  which  the 
military  is  heavily  dependent,  should 
not  have  every  possible  survivability 
option  iBduded  in  their  design,  indud- 
ing  harnenlng  to  all  radiation,  maneu- 
verabOltkr.  (m  orbit  spares,  reconstltu- 
tability.Fand  so  forth.  This  is  of  far 
greater  priority,  for  our  scarce  dollars 
than  an  Ineffective  ASAT.  Justified  as 
an  offset  to  an  even  more  ineffective 
Soviet  A|3AT. 

I  hav^  conduded  personally  that  our 
security  would  be  enhanced  by  contin- 
ued vigorous  research  on  both  SDI 
and  ASAt  technologies,  coupled  with 
a  moratbriimi  on  testing  and  deploy- 
ment, leading  to  enforceable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  in  space.  I  Invite  my 
colleagujes  to  seriously  consider  these 
questioQs.  and  the  Implications  of  this 
laser-eh^ttle  test,  as  we  debate  the 
Brown-Coughlln  ASAT  amendment  on 
Tuesdajf  next 


LET 


NOT  PERMIT  HISTORY 
REPEAT  ITSELF! 

(Mr.  REOULA  asked  and  was  given 
permissmn  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarka) 

lULA.  BCr.  Speaker,  in  1970 

'  authorized  a  breeder  reactor 

atlon  project.  In  that  year 

,  was  estimated  to  cost  $700 

ijbut  by  the  1975  authorization 

ach  River  Breeder  Reactor. 

ate  had  climbed  to  $1.7  bU- 

Over  nJie  decade  since  the  Clinch 
River  project  was  authorized.  It  had 
faced  opposition  on  all  fronts.  Nuclear 
oppon^ts  expressed  concern  that  the 
process  would  promote  nudear  prolif- 
eration.' A  slowing  in  our  Nation's 
demand!  for  dectrldty  led  to  questions 
over  the  necessity  of  the  project.  Fi- 
nally, numerous  construction  delays 
led  to  ever  mounting  construction 
costs. 

In  1993.  as  costs  for  the  plant's  con- 
structloh  had  increased  tenfold.  Con- 
gress voted  overwhelmingly  to  halt  the 
construction  of  the  plant.  By  this 
time,  h<^wever,  $1,598  million  had  been 
spent  ott  the  project.  In  addition  many 
milllona  will  be  spent  to  pay  interest 
on  this  fnoney. 

Although  much  preliminary  work 
had  be^n  completed  on  the  project 
when  itl  was  halted,  little  construction 
had  acltually  taken  place  on  site.  At 
the  tlmi;  of  the  project's  demise,  only 


construction  on  the  foimdation  had 
begun. 

Today,  the  site  of  the  deauthorized 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  in  Oak 
Ridge.  TN  must  be  restored  to  its  state 
before  construction.  Last  week  the  De- 
iwrtment  of  Energy  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  an  excavating  company  for 
more  than  $2.5  million  to  complete  the 
restoration. 

This  project  represents  Just  one  ex- 
ample. Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  pressing 
need  for  Congress  to  exercise  more 
prudent  and  effective  policymaking 
decisions. 

Hopefully  we  have  learned  a  valua- 
ble lesson  frtHn  this  debade.  Let's  not 
permit  history  to  repeat  itself! 


CAUTION  URGED  IN  DEALING 
WITH  TERRORISTS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  terrorism 
is  brutal  and  Inhuman  conduct  deserv- 
ing our  outrage  and  condemnation  re- 
gu^ess  of  who  commits  it.  It  is  equal- 
ly abhorrent  whether  it  is  committed 
by  the  left  or  the  right  In  South 
Africa  or  Chile,  in  Frankfurt  or 
Beirut  by  Salvadoran  guerrillas  or 
Nicaraguan  Contras. 

Whether  the  victims  are  American 
servicemen.  Israeli  settlers  or  Cambo- 
dian peasants,  the  killings  are  repre- 
hensible, imdvillzed  and  imacceptable 
behavior.  We  must  not  however,  allow 
the  frustration  and  anger  which  we  all 
feel  over  the  brutal  actions  which  re- 
sulted in  the  killings  of  American  serv- 
icemen and  dvillans  in  El  Salvador  to 
Justify  dragging  the  United  States  into 
more  active  military  involvement  in  El 
Salvador  or  Nicaragua. 

I  urge  this  caution,  having  listened 
carefully  in  the  last  couple  of  di^  to 
statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  on  the  floor  of  this 
House.  Compounding  tragedy  upon 
tragedy  is  no  way  for  the  United 
States  to  act  in  this  situation. 


ESSENTIAL  TEXTILE 
AMEan>MEaiT  to  be  OFFERED 

(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  or  next  week,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ray]  will  introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill  which  will  require  a  study 
every  5  years  of  the  condition  of  our 
textile  industry  as  it  pertains  to  the 
military /industrial  base. 

The  textile  resources  in  our  country 
are  declining  rapidly.  During  World 
War  II,  textiles  hdd  a  very  high  prior- 
ity because  of  the  need  and  because  so 
many  uses  were  made  of  textiles.  It 


would  be  ironic  if  we  are  f  weed  to  rely 
on  foreign  sources  for  our  military 
uniforms.  Mr.  Rat's  amendment  will 
be  i4>proprlate  and  necessary  and 
hopefully  it  wHl  be  accepted. 


D  1100 

CONTINUE       BIPARTISAN       SUP- 
PORT FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING 
(Mr.  K08TMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  peimiasicm  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

his  remarks.)       

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  world's  population  grew  by  84  mfl- 
llon  people.  That  is  21  El  Salvadors.  In 
India,  2  million  are  bom  every  30  dajrs, 
and  in  Ethiopia  the  population  will 
double  in  the  next  30  years. 

Last  week  when  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  Rajiv  Gandhi,  was  in  this 
country  he  was  asked.  "What  is  the 
most  serious  problem  faced  by  India?" 
He  said.  "Unbridled  population 
growth." 

Despite  this,  when  the  foreign  aid 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  next  week  or 
the  week  following.  Members  will  offer 
amendments  to  cut  America's  contri- 
butions to  our  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning programs  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Fund  for  Population  Activities 
and  the  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood Federation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
resist  these  Irresponsible  amendments 
and  point  out  that  neither  of  these  or- 
ganizations are  partic^tlng  in  the 
population  programs  in  CThina.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  reject  these  irre- 
sponsible efforts  and  allow  our  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  its  20-year  bipar- 
tisan support  for  family  plaiming  pro- 
grams in  the  developing  world. 


LETT  US  NOT  DEFUND 
VOLUNTARY  FAMILY  PLANNING 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  I^teaker.  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  has  u>peared  in  recent  "Dear 
Colleague"  letters  about  famOy  plan- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  1986  foreign  aid 
bUL  Let  us  set  the  record  straight 

No  U.8.  funds  go  for  abortion  in  this 
bllL  The  Helms  rule  has  prevented 
that  for  12  years. 

Second,  no  UJS.  funds  go  to  China's 
population  program  at  alL 

No.  3.  the  United  Nations  Family 
Planning  Activities  Programs  spend  no 
money  for  any  abortion-related  pro- 
grams in  China. 

No.  4.  and  most  importantly,  the 
need  for  family  planning  is  dire.  With- 
out outside  help,  the  i^opulation  of  the 
poorest  countries  of  Africa,  Latin 
America,  and  Asia  will  double  every  20 
years,  producing  starvation,  excessive 
resource  depletion  and  political  tur- 
moil in  these  countries. 


Let  us  not  let  our  abortion  debate  in 
America  lead  us  to  defund  voluntary 
family  planning  among  starving,  suf- 
fering people  around  the  world. 


HYPOCRISY  OVER  HOSTAGE 
CRISIS 


(Mr.  WILSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  increasingly  distressed  in  recent 
days  over  suggestions  <m  various  talk 
shows  and  other  media  presentations 
that  the  United  States  should  some- 
how pressure  Israel  to  rdease  the  700 
Shiite  terrorists  captured  in  Southern 
Lebanon  who  were  arrested  for  at- 
tempting violence  to  Israeli  soldiers 
during  Israel's  withdrawal  from  that 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  altogether  out  of 
order.  For  the  United  States  to  hold 
Israel  responsible  for  its  hostage  crisis 
would  be  a  precedent  of  tragic  propor- 
tions. Israel  is  a  sovereign  country 
with  far  more  experience  in  «<**nt»y 
with  terrorists  than  we  are.  To  estab- 
lish such  a  precedent  for  exchange, 
making  the  United  States  responsible 
for  Israeli  action,  or  mairiTiy  Israel  re- 
sponsible for  United  States  action 
would  be  as  destructive  as  m^iring  our- 
selves responsible  for  the  Shiite  pris- 
oners in  Kuwait  Spain  or  any  other 
country. 

As  painful  as  it  is,  the  hostages  are 
Americans  aboard  an  American  air- 
craft and  remain  our  re^wnsibllity 
and  no  one  else's.  For  us  to  talk  of  not 
knuckling  under  to  terrorists  and  at 
the  same  time  secretly  pressuring 
others  to  knuckle  imder  is,  in  my  view, 
hypocrisy  of  the  first  order. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZA'nON  ACT.  1986 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant  to  House  Resolution  169  and  rule 
XXIli.  the  Chair  dedares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  blU.  HJl. 
1872. 

D  1102 
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Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HH.  1872)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Armed  Forces  for  procurement 
for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  worldng  capital  funds, 
to  prescribe  personnd  strengths  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
and   for   other   purposes,    with    Mr. 
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DuBBXH  chalnnan  pro  tempore  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerii  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  CcHnmittee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Thursday.  June  20.  1985.  title 
n  had  been  completed  for  amendment 
except  for  the  amendments  printed  in 
the  ComnsssiOHAL  Rbcobo  before 
June  20. 1985.  by.  and  if  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
CooBTsa];  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  BaowH];  the  gentleman 
tmm  Maryland  [Mr.  Homt]:  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fogli- 
STTAl:  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Dardsh];  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ItSx.  Coifmsl:  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  SavaokI;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
I<viii];  and  title  III  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title 
m?         

Bflr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

As  the  Chair  indicated,  the  first 
amendments  this  morning  will  be  to 
title  m.  which  has  to  do  with  military 
readiness.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
debate  recently  over  whether  or  not 
the  readiness  of  our  Armed  Forces  has 
improved.  In  this  Committee  we  be- 
lieve that  it  has. 

I  think  the  first  thing  we  have  to 
take  into  account,  though,  when  we 
consider  the  subject  of  readiness.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
Ready  for  what?  In  this  connection, 
we  have  taken  on  some  additional  re- 
sponsibilities since  1981  when  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee  came  into 
existence. 

President  Carter,  as  the  Members 
will  recall,  declared  the  Persian  Oulf 
and  Southwest  Asia  under  the  protec- 
tive imibrella  of  the  United  States, 
and  after  President  Reagan  was  elect- 
ed, he  also  not  only  endorsed  that,  but 
also  included  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

So  when  we  talk  about  readiness  we 
have  to  always  ask  ourselves:  Ready 
for  what? 

On  the  issue  of  whether  military 
readiness  has  improved,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  has  been 
a  maiiied  increase  in  our  military  read- 
iness since  1981.  I  know  this  because  I 
have  visited  units  in  the  field.  I  have 
seen  first  hand  the  more  modem  and 
capable  w«ipon  systems  and  equip- 
ment that  have  been  deployed  in 
recent  years.  Seeing  those  units  go 
through  their  paces  in  recent  exercises 
convinces  me  that  the  tempo  and  real- 
ism of  training  has  never  been  better. 
More  importantly.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  talk  with  the 
highly  qualified  and  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  are  leading  and  serv- 
ing in  those  units. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this 
improvement  is  not  Just  one  man's 
opinion.  For  the  past  2  years  the 
Readiness  Subcommittee  has  held  8 


kte  hearings  on  readiness  trends 
the  facts  bear  me  out. 
ir  example.  Navy  aircraft  mission 
le  rates  are  up  from  69  to  70  per- 
slnce  1981.  Likewise.  Air  Force 
ical  aircraft  mission  capable  rates 
risen  from  65  to  72  percent,  and 
and  Marine  Corps  ground  equlp- 
it  continues  to  meet  or  exceed  full 
Ion  ci^Mtble  goals  despite  luger  in- 
ven^rles  and  increased  operational 
use.1 

In  the  area  of  training.  Air  Force 
flyi|ig  hours  have  increased  from  16  to 
20  llours  per  month  and  the  Navy  pro- 
vides almost  24  flying  hours  for  its 
combat  pilots.  Steaming  di^  per  quar- 
ter if  or  Navy  ships  has  also  increased 
from  32  to  35  days  since  1981.  Similar 
increases  have  also  taken  place  in  the 
casf  of  Army  and  Marine  battalion 

3ilngda3rs. 
le  simple  fact  is  that  much  of  the 
nt  controversy  about  readiness  has 
been  generated  by  the  misuse  of  the 
unit  reporting  system.  Unfortunately, 
ourl  ability  to  answer  these  criticisms 
has!  been  seriously  hampered  by  the 
absence  of  any  simple  and  comprehen- 
sivQ  readiness  measurement  system.  In 
my  (opinion,  the  development  of  such  a 
system  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  avoid 
the  counterproductive  readiness  de- 
bates of  the  past  year. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however, 
that  we  are  home  free  or  that  serious 
deflclencies  do  not  remain.  Depot 
maintenance  backlogs  are  stiU  larger 
thab  I  would  like  to  see  and  the  tempo 
and  realism  of  training  could  be  im- 
proired  if  more  funding  and  support 
eqiUpment  were  available.  Neverthe- 
less I  believe  we  have  a  better  handle 
on    remaining   readiness    deficiencies 

are  in  a  better  position  to  address 
than  was  the  case  in  1981. 

[though  the  operations  and  main- 
ice   accoimt   is   most   commonly 

;ed  to  readiness,  we  should  not  lose 
sigkt  of  the  contribution  of  recent 
mi]  tary  personnel  initiatives  and  mod- 
enization  efforts.  In  fact,  largest 
sincle  contributor  to  Increased  readl- 
nei !  since  1981,  has  been  the  Improved 
qui  llty  of  military  personnel.  The  re- 
sul  ing  improvements  in  unit  efficien- 
cy md  productivity  have  been  a  major 
sue  sess  story. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  the  areas 
of  Personnel  policy  and  modernization 
wbf re  we  find  our  greatest  challenges. 
Caa  we  maintain  the  current  person- 
nel! quality  in  a  time  when  the  pool  of 
available  manpower  is  declining  and 
th4  economy  is  improving?  Do  we  have 
th«  wisdom  to  make  the  necessary 
polcy  changes  to  adjust  to  these 
emerging  realities?  Can  we  sustain  the 
levtel  of  effort  in  modernization  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  threat  and  at  the 
sai|ie  time  address  glaring  voids  and 
blcic  obsolescence  in  our  conventional 
inventories? 

I  hope  we  are  equal  to  these  chal- 
lei^es.  The  sad  fact,  however,  is  that 


all  too  4ften  we  have  opted  for  the 
path  of  least  resistance  toward  incre- 
mental neglect  and  wishful  thinking. 
The  experiences  of  the  late  1970's 
should  qave  convinced  us  that  readi- 
lot  be  maintained  without 
vigilance  and  commitment.  That  is 
why  it  was  so  necessary  to  establish  a 
strong  rinuUness  consistency  in  Con- 
gress. "The  committee  recommenda- 
tions that  are  reflected  in  the  bill  now 
being  considered  demonstrate  that  the 
committment  to  readiness  continues. 
•miMHiiiii  omao  it  mr.  mcaoLs 

BCr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  jamendment. 

The  CJerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  At 
the  end  of  tiUe  ni  (p««e  38,  after  line  10). 
insert  the  f  oUowins  new  section: 

SEC  MS.  SPKmCATION  OP  coaB-LOGiancs 
PONcnoNs  suancr  to  oontbact- 
iN&our  umrATiON. 

(a)  IM  OofSKAL.— A  function  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  described  In  subMction 
(b)  shall  ^  deoned  for  the  puipoaes  of  sec- 
tion 307(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorl^tlon  Act.  1»8S  (Public  Law  98-625: 
98  Stat.  214),  to  be  a  lodstlcs  activity  Iden- 
tified byltbe  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
section  3<|7(aX2)  of  such  Act  as  necessary  to 
maintain  the  loslstics  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defmse  described  in  secUon 
307(aXl)ofsucbAct 

(b)  Utaloamou  aw  FuxcnoHS.— The  func- 
tions to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Depot  level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  actlvitlM  of  the  Anny: 

Annlstcin  Army  Depot.  Anniston.  Ala- 
bama.     I 

Corpus  {Christl  Army  Depot.  Corpus  Chris- 
tl.  Texas.,' 

Ammunition  Plant.  Crane, 

Ingate  Army  Depot,  Oallup,  New 
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Naval  Air  Reworic  FScillty,  Norfolk.  Vlr- 


Army   Depot,   Letto^enny, 

-Blue  Orass  Army  Depot,  Lex- 
itudLy. 

vt  Army  Ammunition  Plan.  Mc- 
Alester,  (Oklahoma. 

New  dumberland  Army   Depot,   Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 
PueUoUrmy  Depot,  Pueblo,  Colorado. 
Red    Slver    Aimy    Depot,    Tezarkana, 
Texas.    I 

id  Arsenal,  Rock  Island.  Dllnois. 
to  Army  Depot,  Scramento,  Call- 
Army  Depot.  Savanna,  nilnols. 
Army  Depot,  Romulus,  New  YoriL 
Anny  Dnwt,  Stockton,  California. 
Depot,  Herlong.  California. 
Army    Depot,    Tobyhanna, 

'  Depot,  Tooele,  Utah. 
,  Army  Depot,  Umatilla.  Oregon, 
let  Aiwnal,  Watervliet,  New  York. 
3t-level  distribution  and  malnte- 
mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
I  actlTlties  of  the  Navy: 
Naval  Air  Rewoi^  Paclllty,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia.   I 

Naval  Air  RewoA  Faculty,  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina. 

Naval  fdt  Rework  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Naval   Air  Rework   Facility,   Pensacola, 
Florida. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  Island. 
San  Diego.  California. 

Naval  Aviatton  Supply  Office,  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Da- 
visvlUe,  Rhode  Island. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
OuUport.  MiasisslppL 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California. 

Naval  Electronics  Systems  Engineering 
Onter,  San  Diego,  Califoinia. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  California. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island.  California. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Klttery, 
Maine. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Peart  Harbor,  Hawaii 

Naval  Shipyard.  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton. 
WaBhlngt<m. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility,  Ouam. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina. 

Naval  Supply  Onter,  Jacksonville,  Flori- 
da. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  California. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget  Sound,  Brem- 
erton, Washingtcm. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyort.  Washignton. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston  South 
Carolina. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Colts  Neck.  Earle. 
New  Jersey. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Concord.  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Torktown.  Virgin- 
la. 

Naval  Weapcms  Station,  Crane,  Indiana. 

Naval  Ships  Parts  Control  Center,  Me- 
chanicsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Trident  Refit  Facility.  Bangor,  Bremer- 
ton, Washington. 

(3)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-easential  materiel  at  the 
following  activlUea  of  the  Marine  0>rps: 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany, 
Qeorgla. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow, 
California. 

(4)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-easential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center.  Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Ohio. 

Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill  Air  Force 
Base,  Utah. 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma. 

Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center.  McClel- 
Ian  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 


(5)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  equipment  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency: 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Defense  Depot  Mechantcrtmrg.  Mecban- 
icsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Defense  Depot  Memphis.  Memplils.  Ten- 


Defense  Depot  Ogden.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Defense  D^iot  Tracy,  Tracy,  California. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center, 
Dayton.  Ohio. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rlch- 
nuMid.  Virginia. 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Centn.  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  PiiUar 
delphia.  Pennsylvania. 

Defense  Logistics  Service  Center,  Battle 
Creek.  Michigan, 

Defense  Subsistence  Office,  Bayonne,  New 
Jersey. 

(8)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency: 

Aerospace  <::aiter,  Kansas  City  Field 
Office,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Aeroqwoe  Cmter,  St.  Louis  AFB,  Missou- 
ri. 

(Mflce  of  Distributlcm  Services,  Brook- 
mont.  Maryland. 

BCr.  NICHOLfi  [during  the  reading]. 
BIr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RXCOBD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  clarifies  the 
intent  of  section  307  of  last  year's  au- 
thorization act  that  limits  the  con- 
tracting-out  of  core  logistics  functions. 
As  the  author  of  the  amendment  that 
was  enacted  as  section  307. 1  sincerely 
regret  having  to  clarify  what  should 
be  obvious  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  circumstances  leave  me  no 
alternative. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  section 
307  exempted  core  logistics  functions 
or  activities  from  being  contracted  out. 
In  addition,  it  required  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Aimed  Services 
Committees  by  April  1  identifying  q»e- 
dfic  core  logistics  functions  or  acUvi- 
Ues. 

On  March  29,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense submitted  a  report  that  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  more  remaikable 
documents  I  have  encountered  during 
my  18  years  In  Cimgress.  First  of  all, 
he  said,  "Congress  did  not  know  what 
it  was  asking  for"  when  It  enacted  sec- 
tion 307.  Instead  of  a  listing  of  specific 
core  logistics  Jobs  or  functions,  he  pro- 
vided a  list  of  fadllUes— depots,  arse- 
nals, shipyards,  aircraft  rewoik  facili- 
ties, and  the  like.  Not  only  is  this  in- 
terpretation Inconsistent  with  the 
clear  intent  of  section  307,  I  find  it 
personally  Insulting. 

I  think  my  colleagues  know  me  weU 
enough  to  realize  that  I  would  not 


have  proposed  legislation  if  all  I 
wanted  was  a  listing  of  DOD  logistics 
facilities  and  installaticms  that  is  read- 
ily available  from  a  number  of  DOD 
publications. 

The  next  thing  the  report  tells  us  is 
that  Congress  was  "asking  for  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist."  According 
to  DOD.  core  logistics  only  relates  to 
real  estate,  equipment  and  manage- 
ment personneL  Spedfically  excluded 
are  the  civilian  personnel  who  actually 
perform  the  depot  maintenance  and 
distribution  of  mlssicm  fimmtlsl  equip- 
ment. In  effect,  there  are  no  core  lo- 
gistics Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  incredible.  If 
there  is  anything  at  those  fadllUes 
that  qualifies  as  a  core  logistics  asset, 
it  has  to  be  the  highly  trained  and 
dedicated  civilian  employees  who  are 
the  heart  and  soul  of  our  logistics 
system.  And  while  this  simple  truth 
may  be  lost  on  DOD.  it  is  well  recog- 
nized by  smior  military  and  civilian 
managers  In  the  field.  As  the  following 
documentation  I  am  submitting  for 
the  Rbcord  indicates,  these  leaders 
have  no  doubt  that  core  logistics  in- 
cludes the  "people"  who  do  the  woik. 
In  fact,  the  concept  of  core  logistics 
was  developed  by  smlor  logistics  man- 
agers in  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
specifically  identify  and  exempt  those 
Jobs  fnnn  being  contracted  out. 

Repeated  efforts  on  my  part  to  re- 
solve this  misinterpretation  of  section 
307  and  faUure  to  comply  with  clear 
congressional  guidance  have  been  to 
no  avalL  Consequently.  I  have  been 
left  with  no  other  choice  but  to  amend 
the  authorization  bilL 

My  amendment  does  two  things  to 
clarify  the  intent  of  section  307.  First, 
it  liste  logistics  facilities  that  DOD  has 
identified  as  being  core  logistic  in 
nature.  Second,  it  expands  the  defini- 
tion of  core  logistics  to  Include  the  ci- 
vilian personnel  who  perform  the 
depot  maintenance  and  distribution  of 
mission  essential  materiel  at  those  fa- 
cilities. I  think  that  these  provisions 
establish  beyond  any  doubt  Congress' 
commitment  to  the  retention  of  criti- 
cal readiness  and  mobilization  base  ca- 
pabilities. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  recog- 
nize that  contractlng-out  can  play  a 
useful  role  where  it  Is  cost-effective, 
efficient,  and  does  not  impair  military 
readiness  and  mobilization  stirge  re- 
quirements. Consequently,  my  amend- 
ment excludes  functions  at  those  fa- 
cilities that  are  already  under  contract 
or  announced  for  review  upon  the  en- 
actment of  this  bilL  Also  excluded  are 
support  or  housekeeping  functions.  Fi- 
nally, the  Secretary  retains  his  au- 
thority to  waive  the  exenu>ti(m  from 
A-76  review  after  notifjring  Congress 
and  a  short  hold-and-wait  period. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  amend- 
ment does  not  rule  out  a  reasonable 
contracting-out  program,  but  it  does 
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ensure  tlut  Concress  will  play  an 
active  role  in  the  evaluation  of  core  lo- 
gistics requirements.  With  militsjry 
readiness  and  mobilization  caiMkbilities 
in  the  balance.  I  think  we  can  do  no 
less. 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

D  1110 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
num.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOUB.  Certainly.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  it  the  gentleman's  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  Is  intended 
to  cover  the  mission  fimction  of  the 
facilities  listed  by  the  DOD  in  the 
March  report? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  is  aware,  the 
primary  mission  of  the  Rock  Island 
Arsenal  is  manufacturing.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  the  intention  of 
this  amendment  is  to  cover  the  essen- 
tial persoimel  in  these  functions  as 
weU? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  being 
familiar  with  the  mission  at  Rock 
Island.  I  would  say  the  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama for  yielding  and  for  clarifying 
the  definition  of  core  logistics  so  that 
it  Includes  civilians  who  perform  man- 
ufacturing functions  as  well  as  mainte- 
nance and  distribution. 

Mr.  DAHIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  examined,  the  amendment  on 
this  side  and  have  no  objection  to  it. 
•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Iflr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  sum>ort  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Investigations  Subcommittee  [Mr. 
Nichols]  to  protect  the  in-house  read- 
iness and  industrial  base  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  amendment 
would  expand  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense's definition  of  "core  logistics" 
personnel  to  Include  civilian  personnel 
who  actually  perform  depot  level 
maintenance  and  distribution  fimc- 
tions  at  such  DOD  civilian  activities  as 
weapons  support  centers  and  ammimi- 
tion  depots.  The  work  performed  at 
these  facilities  and  installations  across 
the  country  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  readiness  of  our  forces.  Every  gim 
that  is  repaired,  every  aircraft  that  is 
maintenanced  and  every  shipbome  de- 
fense system  that  is  overhauled  con- 


triiutes  to  the  overall  security  of  our 
NatioiL  Concern  has  arisen  that  the 
Debartment  of  Defense  may  not  un- 
deftand  the  concern  of  Congress  that 
th«se  types  of  civilian  DOD  Jobs 
simply  cannot  and  should  not  be  con- 
out  to  the  private  sector.  How- 
despite  the  repeated  requests 
DOD  for  a  list  of  such  Jobs  con- 
essential  to  national  security 
therefore,  exempt  from  being 
^tracted  out  under  OMB  Circular 
the  response  which  was  received 
DOD  on  March  29,  1985.  was 
inadequate.  Cwipess  has  re- 
Ltedly  gone  on  record  in  support  of 
Iping  mission  essential  DOD  civilian 
"in-house."  We  must  send  a  clear 
to  the  Pentagon  that  these  ac- 
les  must  remain  so.  Adoption  of 
Nichols  amendment  will  aocom- 
this. 

.  Chairman,  I  know  first  hand  the 
>rtance  of  these  types  of  facilities 
the  Naval  Weapons  Support 
Cetiter  in  Crane.  IN.  and  its  tenant 
Army  ammunition  activity  are  located 
in  my  district.  The  woi^  that  is  done 
there  is  vital  to  our  land  and  naval 
foiees.  Because  these  facilities  per- 
f oi  m  woilc  based  on  funding  levels 
av)  liable  for  their  personnel  requlre- 
mc  nts.  they  are  tremendously  efficient 
in  I  getting  work  done  on  time  and 
wiihin  budget.  Congress  has  repeated- 
ly recognized  the  Importance  of  these 
ai^  other  such  "industrially  fimded" 
acttvities  by  aUowlng  these  facilities  to 
operate  without  manpower  ceiling  con- 
stopdnts  unrelated  to  funded  woiUoad. 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  agreed 
the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  But 
it  appears  that  the  Department  of 
cense  is  seeking  to  fund  ways  of 
^tracting  out  such  woi^  The  Mem- 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
re  for  many  years  majiaced  the  dif- 
f ic^ilt  task  of  balancing  the  need  for  a 
reasonable  contracting  out  program 
agiinst  the  absolute  requirements  to 
preserve  and  protect  in-ho\ise  military 
cmKtbllities  that  are  critical  to  military 
readiness,  operational  caiMOjillties.  and 
mobilization  requirements.  According- 
ly.il  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Niuiols  amendment  to  protect  our  in- 
holise  capability  of  getting  work  done 
essential  to  the  safety  and  readiness  of 
oiv  forces  and  security  of  our  Natlon.9 
•  Mr.  FA2SIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
stzpng  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
f e^  by  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols].  He  has 
befn  one  of  Congress'  staunchest  ad- 
vocates of  improving  the  readiness  of 
our  military  services.  As  a  senior 
mynber  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Ccpmlttee.  he  is  regarded  as  an 
ezbert  on  this  field,  and  when  he 
points  out  the  existence  of  a  problem, 
we  should  all  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Over  the  past  several  years.  DOD  of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  gone  on  record 
co|itending  that  there  are  certain 
fu|ictlons  performed  by  DOD  civilian 
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personiiel  that  are  so  critical  to  our 
natlonal  security  that  they  should  not 
be  contracted  out  under  provisions  of 
OMB  (Circular  A-76.  These  f mictions 
are  knolm  as  core  logistics. 

Unfoijtunately.  however,  despite  per- 
sistent requests  by  Mr.  Nichols  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  House  Armed 
Service4  Committee.  DOD  has  failed 
to  comi  forth  with  a  comprehensive 
list  of  inch  functions.  Last  year.  Rep- 
reaentaiive  Nichols  offered  an  amend- 
ment tp  the  Defense  Authorization 
Act  of  fiscal  year  1985  which  exempt- 
ed Corel  logistics  Jobs  at  depots,  ship- 
yards, aircraft  rework  f adllUes.  logis- 
tics caters,  and  arsenals  from  being 
contracted  out.  His  amendment  fur- 
ther reaulred  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  report  to  Congress  identifying  those 
Jobs  byj  March  31,  1985.  This  amend- 
ment became  section  307  of  Public 
Law  98^25. 

On  March  29.  1985.  the  Secretary 
submitljed  a  report.  Instead  of  provid- 
ing a  llit  of  Jobs,  the  report  was  a  list- 
ing of  iastallations.  Even  more  disturb- 
ing. th4  Secretary's  definition  of  core 
logisUcs  was  confined  to  real  estate, 
phjwical  plant,  equipment,  and  man- 
agement personnel.  Fbr  the  first  time. 
DOD  iitdicated  that  civilian  personnel 
perf  om^ing  at  these  activities  would  be 
subject  I  to  A-76  review.  This  is  clearly 
contrailr  to  Congress'  past  support  of 
the  requirement  for  an  in-house  re- 
sponsive depot  maintenance  and  distri- 
bution capfLbillty  in  time  of  national 
emergency. 

The  Secretary's  response  is  incon- 
sistent with  previous  testimony  dis- 
claiming any  intent  to  contract  out 
functions  at  such  activities,  the  intent 
of  section  307,  and  a  long  held  position 
led  Services  Committee  and 
that  depot  level  maintenance 
tbutlon  functions  remain  in- 
le  amendment  that  Bdr.  Nich- 
offer  expands  the  Secretair's 
definition  to  include  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel who  actually  perform  depot 
level  i|iaintenance  and  distribution 
f xmctiofis  at  these  installations.  It  will 
preserve  the  capabilities  that  are  criti- 
cal to  force  readiness  and  mobilization 
requirefnents. 

Core  logistics  are  critical  to  our  na- 
tional ^cuiity.  Those  skilled  and  dedi- 
cated |Meral  workers  who  perform 
these  activities  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  core  logistics.  We  cannot  sepa- 
rate t^  people  from  the  tasks.  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  must  take  heed  of 
what  we  say  and  do  today  on  this 
matter .1  and  he  must,  this  time,  comply 
with  Congress'  intent.* 

The  iiHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questioh  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  {gentleman  from  'Alabama  [Mr. 

NlCHOL^]. 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  th  i  ayes  iMjpeared  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAmBCAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of 
rule  XXTII.  the  Chair  aimounces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimiiTn  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
foUowing  the  quonun  call.  Members 
will  record  their  presence  by  electronic 
device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[RoU  No.  1831 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 361 
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D  1130 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Three  hundred  sixty-one  Members 
have  answered  to  their  name,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Ccnnmittee 
will  resume  its  bu^ness. 
■aooumvoR 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WsBSB]  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  Members  that  5  min- 
utes will  be  allowed  for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  353,  noes 
7,  not  voting  73  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  184] 


Plippo 


Ford  (MI) 
Ford  (TIT) 
Fowler 
Ftank 
Ftmnklln 


Maikey 

Martin  (NT) 
Maitlnea 


Stattery 


Mavronles 


MeClMkey 
MeCurdy 


Smith  (Rj 
aBlth(NH) 
smith  (HJ) 
Smitli.  Robert 


Siriars 


MacKay 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Manton 
Markey 

Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NT) 
Martines 
Matsui 
Mavroules 


Aekerman 
Akaka 

Alexander 

AiMlerBon 

Andrews 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkins 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 


BedeU 


AYES-3S3 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Berman 

BeviU 

Bllley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Boiakl 

Boaoo 

Boucher 

Boulter 


i(CA> 
BroyhOl 
Bruce 
Bryant 
Burton  (CA) 
Burton  (Of) 
Bustamante 
Byroo 
Callahan 
Campbdl 
Carney 
Carper 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Chappie 


GaOo 

Gejdeoson 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Oomalca 

Goodllng 

Oordoo 

Gtadlsoo 

Gray  (PA) 

Gregg 

Grotberg 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

ira.^fipyyy>hinMt 


MeOrath 
McHiwh 
McKeman 
MeKtamey 

Meyers 
Mka 

lliebd 


Speooe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

StaUlno 

WtsngHand 


MIIIer(CA) 
Ml]ler(OH) 
Miller  (WA) 


Strattoo 


MltcheU 
MoUnari 
Mollohan 


SundguM 
Sweeney 
Swift 
BwtaidaU 


Hatcher 
HawUns 
Hayes 

Heftel 

Hendoo 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hlllls 

Bolt 

HopktaM 

Horton 

Howard 


Montgomery 

Moody 

Moorhead 

Morrlaoa(CT) 

MoRlsoa(WA) 


Murphy 
Muitha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichote 

NIelaoo 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 


TaDoo 

Tauke 

Tsusin 

Taylor 

Tboaias(OA> 

Torres 

Trafleant 

Trmxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vueanovidi 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weaver 

Weber 
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Watai 

WOaoB 

WlrHe 

Whaat 

WHta 

Tataa 

Whltehunt 

Wolf 

Tatroo 

WhlUey 

Woipe 

Tounc(AK) 

Whlttakar 

Wortley 

Toanc(ni) 

WhttUn 

WMtbt 

Zicitau 

WOUUM 

WMen 
NOKS-7 

Bereuter 

Oraen 

Stump 

Brown  (CO) 

Irdand 
Shaw 

HOTVOTINO-73 

Addibbo 

mto 

(Mln 

AiHMiiwtn 

nedler 

Ozley 

Aaattmj 

Rislletta 

Panetta 

Aimer 

Foley 

Pepper 

Am>tn 

Oaida 

QulUen 

AuOoln 

Oaydoa 

RahaU 

Barton 

acphanlt 

Roatenkowakl 

Btam 

OnyllL) 

Rudd 

Boland 

Bartnett 

Sehumer 

Banlor(MI> 

mier 

tWlJandw 

Boxer 

Jetfonii 

Smith  (lA) 

Bremus 

LehaiaB<CA) 

Smith  (NI) 

Brooks 

UptaMki 

Smith.  Denny 

Broemneld 

Uvlncrton 

anyder 

Cair 

Luken 

Stark 

Cheney 

Ifarlenee 

Strang 

CUnter 

Martin  (IL) 

Thoaaa(CA) 

Colllna 

llaaoU 

TOnledU 

Coughlln 

McCain 

Tovna 

Crane 

MeCoUum 

Watklna 

Daaeiile 

MeOade 

Wazman 

DUon 

Moakley 

Wise 

Birty 

Mootc 

Toun«  (MO) 

■ckert(irT) 

NeiMn 

KaHUtx 

O'Brien 

Air 


in 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   result   of   the   vote   was   an- 
iu>unced  as  above  recorded. 

IBMirAL  KZnjUIATIOll 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  note  that  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  vote  on  the  Nichols 
ammdment.  q^ecifyins  core  logistics 
functions  subject  to  contracting  out 
limitations. 

I  was  in  strong  support  of  that  pro- 
posal, and  wish  to  indicate  that  had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 

AMBnamr  omuD  bt  m.  hortooiixbt 

Vi.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MoinooiaHT: 
At  the  end  of  title  m  (pace  38.  after  line  10) 
Insert  the  f oUowlnr  new  section: 

SBC  SM.  UmTATION  OONCUNING  AIR  NATIONAL 
GDABD  AND  Am  rORCE  RSSBBVB 
FLYING  UNm. 

Funds  appromlated  to  or  for  the  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  not  be 
used  to  deactivate  or  divest  of  its  flying  mis- 
sion any  flying  unit  of  the  Air  NaUonal 
Ouard  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  recent  past,  the  committee 
has  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions designed  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Reserve  components. 
Incentives  for  recruitment  of  person- 
nel into  certain  critical  skills,  employ- 
ee and  family  support  initiatives,  pro- 
curement of  modem  equipment  and 
training  devices  and  upgrading  of  fa- 
cilities are  some  of  the  ongoing  efforts 
in  support  of  these  Reserve  forces. 
Congress  has  been  willing  to  support 
these  efforts  because  of  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness and  the  capability  of  Ouard 


and  IReserve  forces  to  perform  addi- 
tional missions  is  unquestionable. 

Dicing  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year,  1986  Defense  authorization  bill, 
the  Committee  was  made  aware  of  pro- 
to  dose  various  faculties  and  re- 
functions  and  resources.  Certain 
ational  Guard  and  Air  Reserve 
ies  were  included  in  these  pro- 
While  such  action  might  result 
term  savings  with  reqpect  to 
actii«  force  units,  this  would  not  be 
the  case  with  Reserve  component 
unit4-  Reserve  units  rely  on  the  local 
comgumity  for  manpower  resources, 
and,  indeed,  derive  a  large  portion  of 
thei<  cost  effectiveness  from  the  lower 
pay  fosts  of  Reserve  members.  Any  at- 
tempt to  deactivate  or  relocate  a 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit  would  result  in 
the  loss  of  significant  numbers  of 
skilled  personnel  and  in  a  decrease  in 
the  overall  readiness  of  the  total  force. 

Mi  amendment  will  preclude  the 
negKive  impact  of  such  action  upon 
our  well  manned  and  combat  capable 
Reserve  flying  units.  We  have  worked 
too  iong  and  too  hard  to  improve  the 
readiness  of  our  National  Guard  and 
Resvves  to  allow  ill-conceived  propos- 
als to  reverse  our  efforts.  I  ask  for 
youii  support^ 

t  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eman  yield? 
MONTGOIAERY.  I  am  glad  to 
to  the  genUeman  from  Virginia. 

of  the  subccnnmittee. 
DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dls- 
~  led  colleague  from  Mississippi 
congratulated  for  his  proposed 
amendment.  It  is  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  tiie  committee's  efforts  and  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  to  tnnintAiti  a 
finl^  limit  on  the  Active  Armed 
Forges'  strength,  with  as  much  mis- 
sion-^and  readiness  emphasis  on  the 
components  as  is  possible, 
addition  to  the  numerous  exam- 
t  the  gentieman  can  doubtiess 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
example  of  the  operation  of  this 
amehdment. 

Perhaps  the  senior,  most  experi- 
enced, and  most  combat-ready  special 
opemtions  squadron  left  in  the  Alr 
Fortt  is  a  Reserve  helicopter  squad- 
ron4the  302d.  The  heroism  of  the 
squajdron,  and  many  of  its  wartime 
cre^  who  are  still  flying  in  the  Re- 
servfs,  is  an  object  of  respect  wherever 
soldiers  gather.  And  in  an  environ- 
ment such  as  we  have  today,  with  its 
Gre^adas  and  Beiruts.  its  illicit  arms 
and  I  drugs,  and  international  terror- 
ism-t-the  302d  is  a  vital  national  asset. 
Tttis  amendment  will  allow  the  302d 
to  remain  in  the  special  operations 
force,  flying  the  special  operations 
misalon.  in  the  desert  and  mountain 
environment  of  the  Arizona  south- 
west available  for  immediate  deploy- 
ment if  the  international  situation  de- 
teriorates. 

And  it  will  leave  this  squadron  in  an 
ideal  location  to  assist  in  peacetime 
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drug  interdiction  in  an  area  of  the 
border  wfeich  is  remote  and  lacking  in 
adequate!  narcotics  surveillance  and 
detection] 

This  is  la  good  amendment,  which  I 
accept  tdt  our  side  and  for  which  I 
urge  all  Members'  support. 

I  commend  the  gentieman  for  his 
initiative^ 

Mr.  WHl'i'EUURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentiemay  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHITEUURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  minority  side  has  no  objection  and 
we  aocert  the  genUeman's  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MoihuoMBiT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXHDlfBIlT  OrmUD  BT  m.  KG  COIXOM 

Mr.  MdCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cl^k  read  as  follows: 

Amoidmient  offered  by  Mr.  McColluic  At 
the  end  o|  tiUe  m  (page  38.  after  line  10) 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC   SM.   NONIXTBAL   A88I8TANCB   TO  CBBTAIN 
IRBFUCBIS  AND  DISPLACKD  PBK80N8 

(a)  Adt^ritt  To  Providk  Assistahce.— 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  non- 
lethal  aaslAance  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  penons  diqilaoed  or  becmnlng  refu- 
gees because  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  may  use 
any  excess  supplies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  abd  any  supplies  donated  to  the 
Department  for  such  purpose,  to  the  extent 
that  provinon  of  those  supplies  would  con- 
stitute noiuethal  assistance. 

(b)  TiAi^BPORTATioli.— The  Secretary  may 
provide  ti^nsportatl<Hi  for  supplies  provided 
as  nonletnal  assists  nee  under  this  section. 
Any  suchj  transportation  shall  be  by  the 
most  economical  commercial  or  military 
means  available  including  use  of  reserve  air- 
craft and  personnel. 

(c)  PRiottiTT  OP  AssiSTAKCB.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  h»niinng 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  iden- 
tification ef  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 

belng  suitable  for  such  ssslst- 

supplles  shall  Immediately  be 

,ble  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 


partment 
ance, 
made  v 
Uon. 

(d)  AS! 
Statis.— 
have  sole 
tlon  of 
tlon  wli 
delegate 
agency  out 


STRATioH  Within  thr  Uhitrd 
e  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
insibility  for  the  administra- 
ietlial  assistance  under  this  see- 
the United  States  and  may  not 
part  of  that  authority  to  any 
the  Department  of  Defense, 
(e)  DisnuBxmoH  or  Assistakce.— Assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  recipients  of  the  assist- 
ance by  pflvate  volunteer  organization  des- 
ignated by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. If  no  suitable  private  volunteer 
orguiizatlon  is  available,  such  assistance 
shall  be  dl  ttrlbuted  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national O  evelopment. 

(f>  EmcTivB  Datr.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1985. 


Mr. 
ing).  Mr. 
consent 


MtfCOLLUM 


(during  the  read- 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
hat  the  amendment  be  con- 


sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temix>re.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1140 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  modified  in  line  5  by 
strilEing  the  word  "becoming"  and  in- 
serting the  words,  "who  are."  and  on 
page  2  by  strilting  subparagraph  (e). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCoixim.  as 
modified:  At  the  end  of  UUe  m  (page  38. 
after  line  10)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SBC   M8.    NONLBTHAL   ASSISTANCE  TO   CERTAIN 
RSrUGKES  AND  DiSPLACED  PERStmS. 

(a)  AUTBORITT  To  PROVIDS  AsSISTAKCE.— 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  non- 
lethal  assistance  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  persons  displaced  or  who  are  refu- 
gees bemuse  of  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary  may  use 
any  excess  supplies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  any  supplies  donated  to  the 
Department  for  such  purpose,  to  the  extent 
that  provision  of  those  supplies  would  con- 
stitute nonletbal  assistance. 

(b)  Tramsportatiok.— The  Secretary 
may  provide  transportation  for  supplies  pro- 
vided as  nonletbal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  transportation  shall  be  by 
the  most  economical  commercial  or  military 
means  available  including  use  of  reserve  air- 
craft and  peraonneL 

(c)  Priority  op  Assistarce.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  expedite  the  ti«n«inny 
of  assistance  under  this  section.  Upon  iden- 
tification of  any  excess  supplies  of  the  De- 
partment as  bebig  suitable  for  such  assist- 
ance, such  supplies  shall  Immediately  be 
made  payable  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  AOMlmSTRATIOH    WiTHIR    THX    UlTITRD 

Statrs.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  sole  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  nonletbal  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  may  not 
delegate  any  part  of  that  authority  to  any 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(e)  EppBcnvR  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1085. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  would  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  give  excess  supplies 
to  the  displaced  and  the  refugees  from 
Afghanistan.  It  is  stricUy  the  author- 
ity to  deliver,  the  authority  to  present, 
and  I  would  urge  very  strongly  its 
adoption.  It  Is  a  technical  need  that 
they  have,  and  I  lielieve  it  is  agreeable 
to  lx>th  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mi.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  jrield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentieman  from  Florida  has  rendered 
an  important  service  in  offering  this 
amendment. 


It  provides  a  mechanism  whereby 
numerous  civic  and  service  organiza- 
tions can  funnel  nonletbal  Tiififta nrr 
directly  to  hapless  refugees  from  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

And  it  is  crafted  in  such  a  manner, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  streamline  the 
entire  assist  ance  process,  without  de- 
grading our  aervioes'  combat  readiness 
due  to  their  helping  the  Afghan 
people.  In  fact,  the  amendment's  em- 
phasis on  reserve  partlcUMition  will  ul- 
timately provide  excellent  peacetime 
training  for  their  wartime  airlift  mis- 
sion. 

Unlike  the  divisiveness  and  sincere 
differences  in  opinion  existing  in  this 
House  on  measures  to  be  taken  in  Cen- 
tral America,  there  can  be  no  disagree- 
ment on  the  origin  and  causes  of  the 
terrible  fate  which  has  befallen  the 
Afghan  people.  Nor  can  there  by  any 
argument  that  their  needs  are  deserv- 
ing of  immediate  relief. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  giving  our  service 
members  the  proud  opportunity  to 
help  the  Afghan  people,  in  staik  con- 
trast to  the  Soviet  forces'  repeated 
murder,  atrocities,  and  brutality. 

It  is  deserving  of  our  support,  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 
Pom  Papbr  or  AMSjiiimRT  PRovmiKi  Ao- 

THORIZATIOR  OP  O&M  FmnS  POR  HUMAHI- 
TARIAR  AaSISTARCR  TO  RRBISTAIICR  FoRCRS 

□I  ApoHAinsTAa 

Purpot  of  the  amendment 

Authorizes  $10  million  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  btmianltarian  assist- 
ance—Including donations,  excess  and  sur- 
plus property— to  the  resistance  fwoes  in 
Afghanistan. 

Pro$  and  cona  of  the  amendment 

Pro.— Unlike  humanitarian  assistance  pro- 
visions proposed  for  earlier  bills,  this  meas- 
ure doesn't  require  the  Department  or  the 
Services  to  fund  the  assistance  effort  out  of 
funds  otherwise  authorised. 

It  provides  tliat  aasistanoe  be  transported 
by  the  most  economical  means  Including  uti- 
lization of  the  reserves. 

It  provides  a  streamlined  syst«n  using 
only  DOD  as  the  focal  pobit  for  this  spedflc 
program— unlike  the  more  cumbersrane 
multlagency  approach  used  In  Central 
America. 

It  does  not  constrain  transportation  to 
space-available  status  In  the  absence  of  reg- 
ular flights  to  Pakistan. 

Cbn.— This  establishes  a  precedent  for  au- 
thorization of  DOD  funds  specifically  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

This  establlsties  a  precedent  or  direct  de- 
livery by  DOD  of  nonletbal  assistance  to  an 
insurgent  organisation. 

This  establishes  a  precedent  for  DOD  to 
be  the  supervising  and  validating  agency  for 
private  and  public  assistance  to  a  combat- 
ant, from  point  of  origin,  donor,  through 
transportation- primarily  airlift— to  the  re- 
cipient—an aimed,  combatant  force. 

Staff  recommendations.— Accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  wiU  yield,  there  is  no 
objection  on  the  minority  side.  We 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
McCoLLUMl,  as  modified. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So,  the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 


ST  MR.  HUartBR 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  wlU  please  idoitify  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
an  amendment  that  was  projTosed  ini- 
tially to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  tiUe 
X.  but  it  is  more  appropriate  here;  al- 
though it  could  be  placed  there,  it  is 
more  appropriate  under  this  section. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentieman  will  identify  the  amend- 
ment so  the  Clerk  can  read. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  It  is  a  study  cm  the 
use  of  the  E-2  aircraft  for  drug  inter- 
diction purposes,  and  it  was  proposed 
initially  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  tiUe 
X. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  it  be  congid»ed  under 
this  titie,  because  it  is  more  appropri- 
ate. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Cleik  will 
first  report  the  amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htnrm:  At 
the  end  of  title  3  (page  MO,  after  line  4)  add 
the  following  new  section: 

8BC  IMS.  SniDY  OK  THE  USE  OP  IBB  E-Z  AIB- 
CRArr  FOR  DRUG  DfRBOiCTION  PUB- 
POSES. 

(a)  Stust  bt  Sbcrxtart  op  thx  Navt.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shaU  conduct  a 
test  of  the  use  of  E-2  aircraft  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
that  aircraft  in  drug  interdlctl<m.  The  study 
shaU  be  conducted  along  the  border  be- 
twem  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and 
shall  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  six 
months. 

(b)  C^LLRcnoR  OP  Data.- As  part  of  the 
test,  the  Secretary  shaU  collect  data  on  the 
contribution  on  the  use  of  the  E-2  aircraft 
to  the  am>rehenslon  of  drug  smugglers.  This 
data  sliall  Indude  the  number  of  intercepts 
which  resulted  In  apprebensloos. 

(c)  RxPORT.— Not  later  than  Sq>tember  30. 
1986,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  results  of  the  study. 

Mr.  HX7NTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectibn  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  California? 

There  was  not  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Would  the  gentieman  from  CTalif omia 
VMr.  HuirrzB]  please  restate  his  unanl- 
mous-oonsent  request? 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  in  this  section 
rather  than  title  X. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

I  would  like  to  know  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  has  in  mind  in  the  use 
ofE-2's. 

At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  the  authority  to  use  E- 
2's.  whether  in  the  Reserve  or  on 
active  duty,  any  time  that  they  are  in 
training,  in  those  training  areas. 

Does  the  genUonan  have  in  mind  to 
use  E-2's  on  a  dedicated  basis  for  this 
purpose? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  What  the  gentleman 
tnm  California  is  offering  is  a  require- 
ment for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
take  a  couple  of  these  E-2's  that  are  in 
the  Reserve  units;  not  the  active  units 
but  Reserve  units,  specifically  along 
the  United  States-Mexican  border,  and 
see  if  we  can  upgrade  the  interdiction 
rate  which  right  now  hovers  right 
around  1  percent. 

Let  me  answer  my  friend,  who  is 
very,  very  active  on  this  issue.  Right 
now  we  have  very  close  to  the  border 
at  San  Diego  Naval  Air  SUtion.  for  ex- 
ample. E-2  aircraft  avaUable.  A  few 
miles  away,  we  have  literally  hundreds 
of  small  aircraft  «'««^p1ne  from  Cen- 
tral America  or  coming  through  with 
loads  of  contraband. 

We  are  interdicting  right  now.  to  the 
best  of  our  estimates.  1  percent  of 
those  aircraft,  although  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  could  in  fact  employ  some 
of  his  E-2's  under  the  present  law,  this 
is  a  requirement  that  he  take  a  couple 
of  them  out  of  the  Reserve  imit,  which 
is  right  there,  utilize  them  on  that 
border  area,  and  see  if— and  send  a 
report  back  to  us.  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30.  that  tells  us  whether  or  not 
these  E-2's  are  successful  in  improving 
our  interdiction  rate  of  narcotics. 

So  it  is  a  very  short  test  period;  it 
calls  for  some  real  action,  and  a  report 
back  to  us  to  tell  us  if  he  can  upgrade 
that  interdiction. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
such  tests  have  already  been  conduct- 
ed, and  unless  the  Reserve  units  the 
gentleman  has  designated  have  F-138 
radars  on  them,  they  cannot  see  over 
land.  F-120's  cannot  see,  and  I  know  of 
no  Naval  Reserve  radars  on  E-2C's 
that  are  presently  F-138.  They  are 
Just  now  being  outfitted  with  the 
active  duty  Navy. 

So  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man such  study  has  already  been  con- 
ducted; it  was  not  successful;  the  radar 
cannot  see  over  land  as  it  can  see  over 
water,  and  I  woiild  strongly  suggest 
that  this  would  not  be  a  good  amend- 


ment, land  I  would  urge  the  gentleman 
to  witlidraw  the  amendment. 

I  wojuld  also  like  to  add  that  we  have 
a  lettfr  from  chief,  naval  operations, 
statini  that  dedicated  use  of  Navy  E- 
2'8,  whether  they  be  C's  or  B's.  would 
have  a  negative  impact  on  combat 
readiness. 

I  yiad  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  withhold  his  amendment  to 
title  ^  so  we  can  have  an  opportimity 
to  study  it?  I  have  not  seen  it  in  its 
preseqt  form. 

Mr.  [HUNTER.  The  gentleman  has 
not  seen  my  amendment? 

Hi.  I  DANIEL.  Not  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  IhunTER.  ok.  I  would  give  a 
copy  |o  him  right  now.  so  he  could 
take  a  look  at  it.  but  simply  say  that  it 
says  that  the  Secretair  of  the  Navy 
shall  conduct  a  test,  actual  use  of  E-2 
aircraft  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  to  deter- 
mine ihe  effectiveness  of  that  aircraft 
in  drng  interdiction  and  the  study 
shoul4  be  conducted  along  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and 
Mexicp,  and  should  be  carried  out  in  a 
period  of  6  months,  and  they  shall 
repor<|  back  to  us  on  the  success  of  it. 

Mr.JDANIEL.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  nuther? 

Mr.  [ENOLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  theigentleman. 

Mr.  JDANIEIi.  Would  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  amendment  and  bring  it 
up  under  title  X?  Otherwise,  I  will  be 
compiled  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  IHUNTER.  If  the  chairman  asks 
me  to  {Withdraw  it.  I  will  withdraw,  but 
let  ma  answer  my  friend  briefly  on  his 
requeit. 

As  I  understand.  E^-2C's  do  have 
overland  capability  and  No.  2,  they 
have  »ot  utilized  naval  aircraft,  to  my 
knowledge,  along  the  Mexican-Califor- 
nia border,  or  they  have  not  exercised 
that— let  me  finish  if  the  gentleman 
would  let  me— they  have  not  exercised 
that  testing  capability;  in  other  words, 
they  have  not  actually  flown  aircraft 
out  there;  the  E-2C's.  over  a  siistained 
period  of  time,  and  attempted  to  inter- 
dict narcotics. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Further  reserving 
the  riight  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
that  from  a  technological  standpoint, 
and  I  think  if  you  will  check  with  the 
Navy,  they  will  be  delighted  to  teU 
him  that;  that  only  the  138's,  F-138. 
can  see  over  land;  F-120's  cannot. 

TesljB  have  been  run  over  the  last  2 
years  {along  the  southern  border.  Into 
California,  and  particularly  it  is  diffi- 
cult in  the  moimtainous  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  drug  smugglers  fly 
for  th)s  radar  to  be  accurate. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  Ike  may  want  to  check  with  the 
Navy  M  far  as  the  technological  capa- 
bilities, and  also  further  check  as  to 
the  t^sts  that  have  alr^idy  been  run 
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before    thfe 
amendment. 

Mr.  UU^TEK.  If  I  may  respond  to 
my  friend,  1  would  be  happy  to.  at  the 
request  of  i  the  chairman  to  withdraw 
this  amendment;  hold  it  until  title  X; 
again,  and  to  check  my  facts,  and 
check  the  ^report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  1 

Again,  miy  information  from  Armed 
Services  sdiff  is,  E-2C's  can  see  over 
land,  and  tiie  gentleman  is  not  correct 
in  that.      T 

Mr.  ENOLISH.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  a  definite  difference  between 
the  APS-lt8  radar  and  the  APS-120.  I 
know  of  n6  APS-138  radars  that  pres- 
ently are  outfitted  on  reserve  E-2C's. 
That  is  the  key  point  that  the  gentle- 
man needs  to  determine.  Only  the  F- 
138's  are  only  being  outfitted  on  active 
duty  E-2C's. 

Mr.  HUIITER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  tre  will  investigate  on  that 
fact  before)  title  X. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  the  Chair's 
understancUng  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  withdrawing  his 
amendmenkat  this  time? 

Mr.  UUm'ER.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
is  withdra^,  without  objection. 

There  w4s  no  objection. 

D  1150 

Mr.  ENOLISH.  Mr.  Chaitman,  I 
move  to  stvike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chaiman,  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention ofj  every  Memlier  to  section 
305  of  title  III,  which  reflects  the  lan- 
guage of  a.R.  1307,  aUowing  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  put  some 
teeth  into  its  support  of  civilian  drug 
law  enforcement  by  creating  a  unique 
Air  Force  Reserve  wing  dedicated  to 
surveillance.  And.  at  the  same  time, 
the  military  will  derive  training  and 
surveillance  benefits  on  Its  own  behalf. 
Let  me  give  you  the  background  for 
this  initiative. 

I  chair  tne  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Government  Infor- 
mation, Justice  and  Agriculture.  Since 
1082  we  have  held  20  hearings  into 
drug  interdiction  and  posse  comitatus 
assistance.,  In  concert  with  Readiness 
Subcommittee  Chairman  Dan  Danixl, 
we  began  to  assess  Customs'  critical 
aircraft  and  vessel  detection  problems. 

We  wondered  if  Southcom  could  pro- 
vide a  heads-up  to  Customs  on  north- 
bound air  jand  sea  traffic,  so  we  con- 
tacted Geb.  Paul  Gorman,  who  2 
months  ago  completed  his  toiu*  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  Southcom.  He 
outlined  detection  needs  in  that  com- 
mand whiqh  were  similar  to  Customs' 
needs,  and  cited  the  alarming  correla- 
tion in  thi^  region  among  arms  smug- 
glers, insu  "gents,  and  narcotics  smug- 
glers. Fur  her  reinforcing  the  nexus 
between    ijegional    drug    enforcement 


and  military  interests,  the  general  tes- 
tified: 

There  la  a  very  real  southern  border  insur- 
gency threat  to  our  national  security  during 
wartime: 

Narcotics  profits  are  financing  the  pur- 
chase and  shipment  of  arms  to  Central  and 
South  America; 

In  most  cases  the  same  organisations,  with 
the  same  tactlca,  with  the  aame  indlvlduala 
are  involved  in  both  drtig  trafficking  and 
arma  trafficking  in  the  region; 

We  have  no  peacetime  or  wartime  mission 
to  detect  this  flow  of  drugs  and  arms  in  the 
region; 

The  clandestine  threat  corridors  for 
drugs,  arms,  and  insurgents  are  the  same. 

President  Reagan,  Secretary  of  Stote 
Shultz,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  DEA  have  also 
confirmed  those  links. 

In  considering  both  Customs'  and 
General  Gorman's  needs,  a  plan  soon 
formed  to  create  a  reserve  siiecial  op- 
erations wing  in  the  Air  Force  which 
could  respond  to  both  Customs  and 
Southcom.  This  wing,  consisting  of  16 
long-range  surveillance  aircraft,  would 
have  the  military  mission  to  detect  po- 
tentially Illicit  ab-  traffic  in  Southcom. 
and  in  the  event  of  war,  along  the 
southern  U.S.  border. 

During  peacetime,  eight  of  the  air- 
craft would  be  operated  on  a  daily 
basis  on  behalf  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, with  Customs  paying  for  consimia- 
bles  and  organizational  level  mainte- 
nance. Two  others  would  be  tasked 
each  day  to  Southcom.  E>OD  would 
provide  intermediate  and  higher  main- 
tenance for  the  fleet. 

DOD  initiatives  taken  to  date  have 
consisted  principally  of  direct  loans  of 
equipment  from  DOD  to  Ciistoms— as 
with  the  Blackhawk  helicopter;  the 
sharing  of  information  gathered 
during  routine  DOD  activities— as  with 
the  Navy  ship  sighting  program,  E2/ 
E3  training  flights,  and  Cudjoe  Key 
aerostat;  or  specific  tasking  of  DOD 
elements  to  support  Customs— as  with 
the  specially  designated  E2/E3  air- 
craft missions  and  Marine  Corps  OV- 
10  flights. 

When  this  proposal  is  adopted,  twth 
DOD  and  a  civilian  agency  wiU  gamer 
the  benefit.  Importantly,  the  training 
DOD  will  receive  wiU  be  exactly  equiv- 
alent to  its  wartime  Mission,  thiis  serv- 
ing the  readiness  interest  of  the  Air 
Force. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  have  agreed  in 
principle  to  this  concept,  providing 
Congress  appropriates  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  convert  the  aircraft. 

My  friends,  we  are  demanding  that 
Customs  do  a  better  Job  of  stopping 
the  drugs  that  pollute  our  country  and 
harm  our  people.  If  Customs  can't  see 
the  smugglers,  then  they  can't  stop 
them,  and  the  same  can  be  said  con- 
cerning Insurgents  and  the  military. 
This  program  provides  a  tremendous 
boost  to  both  our  drug  fighters  and 
our  Air  Force. 


I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  commend 
the  genUonan  from  Oklahoma.  We 
hear  a  lot  in  this  body  about  the  bick- 
ering between  the  various  committees 
and  the  various  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. But  let  me  point  out  an  example 
here  where  there  has  been  complete 
cooperation  between  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  and  the  com- 
mittee which  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia has  the  privilege  to  chair. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
very  cooperative  in  working  with  these 
two  committees  of  the  Congress.  We 
believe  that  we  are  m^ung  some 
progress.  I  think  we  can  conclude  very 
readily  that  this  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation are  integral  parts,  not  only 
for  the  readiness  of  our  forces,  but 
also  for  the  protection  of  American 
ciUzens. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
chairman's  remarks.  I  certainly  would 
like  to  commend  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  This  has  been  a  coop- 
erative effort  between  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  not  only  on  my  sub- 
committee but  the  other  committees 
as  well,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. There  has  been  a  cooperation 
that  has  developed  over  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  and  I  have  got  to  say  that  in  the 
beginning  it  was  very  slow  and  there 
were  those  who  resisted,  but  we  now  I 
think  have  reached  an  accord  that  this 
cooperation  is  moving  forward,  and  I 
think  we  are  in  a  position  now  to  make 
substantial  progress.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  sulMxunmlt- 
tee  for  his  woric 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Blr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  you  for  your  leadership, 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. This  has  been  a  great  coopera- 
tive effort,  a  bipartisan  effort,  not 
only  in  this  body  but  the  other  body, 
and  I  think  through  the  gentleman's 
dynamic  leadership  that  we  are  going 
to  get  at  this  problem  of  drug  interdic- 
tion. The  gentleman  has  done  excel- 
lent work  and  I  want  to  commend  him 

I  was  in  a  hearing  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  down  in  BCiami, 
and  we  had  good  bipartisan  participa- 
tion—participation on  the  part  of 
many  people  who  are  interested  in 
eradicating  from  the  face  of  this  Earth 
this  tremendous  problem  that  we  have 
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with  drugs.  The  gentleman  is  doing  a 
good  Job  and  I  commend  him  on  it. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUwnan  yield? 

BCr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f nnn  norida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  wanted  to 
express  my  i4>preciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  for  his  leadership, 
and  the  cooperation  on  the  minority 
side. 

I  also  want  to  express  that  I  think 
the  gentleman  frcnn  Virginia  was  emi- 
nently wise  in  his  caution  in  this 
matter  and  to  let  it  develop  and  mate- 
rialize in  a  way  that  it  has.  We  need 
all  of  the  assistance  we  can  get.  My 
colleague,  who  has  been  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Operations,  who  has  kind  of  been  the 
spearhead  on  this  thing,  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  it.  But  I 
wanted  eq>ecially  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding,  and  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  and  the  chair- 
man for  the  woiiL  that  he  has  done  on 
this. 

I  think  the  important  thing  is  that 
we  are  interdicting  very  few  of  the  air- 
craft that  are  crossing  the  border 
right  now,  and  we  desperately  need  to 
get  people  and  equipment  down  there 
to  stop  them.  This  initiative  is  going  to 
go  a  long  way  toward  doing  that.  I 
think,  especially  in  light  of  what  is 
happening  in  Central  America,  the 
Armed  Forces  do  have  an  interest  in 
being  able  to  biterdict  aircraft  that  are 
not  authorized,  and  other  traffic  that 
is  not  authorized,  from  coming  north, 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  for  their  work. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dahib. 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
compliment  my  two  colleagues  here 
for  taking  such  a  strong  stand  on 
something  that  I  thtaik  is  so  very  vital 

Let  me  tell  a  very  quick  short  story 
but  a  very  tragic  one:  I  have  a  constit- 
uent, a  17-year-old  girl,  who  was  a  run- 
away, contacted  by  her  family.  She 
had  disappeared  in  New  Orleans.  As  it 
turned  out,  she  has  just  recently  been 
found  by  her  family.  She  had  gotten 
involved  with  a  drug  dealer.  She  was 
taken  on  board  his  yacht,  she  lived 
there  from  2  to  3  months.  StM  has  Just 
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returned  h<»ne  to  her  family  In  a  very 
tragic  physical  and  mental  condition. 
And  yet  It  iMlngs  forward  on  a  person- 
al basis  mtce  again  the  very  serious 
problem,  the  crime  problem,  that  Is  re- 
sulting from  the  massive  Influx  of 
drugs,  but  above  and  beyond  that,  the 
drug  dealers  that  so  desperately  we 
need  to  make  an  attack  against. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENQUSH.  In  re^Mnse  to  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  California 
was  making.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
point.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
equipment  that  has  been  approved  is 
Just  now  beginning  to  come  on  line. 
We  have  contained  in  this  bill  the  au- 
thorisation for  16  detection  aircraft, 
and  these  are  very  large  aircraft.  It  Is 
under  the  best  of  conditions  as  far  as 
posse  comltatus.  in  that  both  the  mili- 
tary and  our  law  enforcement  officials 
are  going  to  derive  benefit  from  it.  I 
think  it  is  in  that  very  careful,  concise 
VK>roach  that  we  not  only  are  able  to 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  we 
are  able  to  strengthen  our  law  enforce- 
ment effort,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
are  making  sure  that  the  taxpayer 
gets  due  use  of  his  tax  dollars.  I  think 
the  gentleman  can  look  forward  to  a 
great  deal  more  equipment  coming  on 
line  as  it  is  processed  through  the 
system^ 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrleld  further,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  think  we  have  a  real  opportunity 
here,  and  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
initiative  by  the  committee.  I  have  one 
further  concern,  and  that  Is  the  fact 
that  we  have  tremendous  resources 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  border,  spe- 
cifically. San  Diego.  Fort  Huachuca  in 
Arizona,  and  on  down  the  line,  and 
that  there  is  an  economy  to  be  effect- 
ed if  we  can  find  aircraft  that  are  dedi- 
cated to  those  particular  areas  which 
essentially  patrol  within  a  few  miles  of 
that  border  anyway,  to  utilize  those 
also.  I  realize  part  of  this  force  is  also 
located  very  close  to  the  border. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  also  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Whit«huh8T].  He 
has  been  most  cooperative  in  this 
matter  and  we  are  deeply  grateful  for 
his  effort. 

AHKmumiT  OPFBXD  BT  MB.  KABJOHSKI 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmoit  offered  by  Mr.  Kahjorski:  At 
the  end  of  title  in  (pace  38,  after  line  10) 
add  the  following  new  aecUon: 

8BC  IM.  mUTABY  KNTBANCB  PIOCBaSING  STA- 
TION. WILKBS  BABBK.  PBNN8YLVA- 
NLA. 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authwlsatlona  of  appropriations  in 
this  title  may  be  used  to  relocate  the  mili- 
tary entrance  prooeaaing  sUUon  in  the  city 
of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pennsylvania,  to  a  location 
outside  that  city. 
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Mr.  I  KANJORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
lendment  would  prohibit  the  re- 
in of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Military 
ice  Processing  Station.  As  a 
»f  recent  conversations  with  my 
led  colleague  from  Virginia, 
lels.  I  will  not  be  asking  for  a 
vote  t^day  on  my  amendment.  I  under- 
stand his  desire  not  to  have  this  kind 
of  amjendment  added  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill, 
particularly  since  this  bill  does  not  au- 
thoriap  the  relocation  of  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  iMEPS  facility.  But  I  would  like 
to  us4  my  time  to  bring  to  this  body's 
attentton  a  matter  that  I  feel  makes 
$600  luunmers  and  toilet  seats  seem 
like  ai  bargain.  I  am  referring  to  a 
move  pow  underway  to  relocate  a  mili- 
tary eiitrance  processing  station  from 
a  dtyi  in  my  district  to  another  city 
less  tl^  30  mUes  away.  This  move  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  national  securi- 
ty or  (he  accessibility  of  the  MEP8  fa- 
cility it  its  present  location  or  the  pos- 
sible new  locatioiL 

I  hajre  been  informed  that  this  move 
will  b«  made  because  it  is  cost  effective 
for  the  Government.  Unless  basic 
math  has  changed  recently  so  that  $2 
millloti  is  now  less  than  $92.000— This 
move  ^presents  a  gross  misuse  of  tax- 
payer* money.  According  to  the  G8A. 
The  easing  costs  per  square  foot  at 
the  piesent  location  are  less  expensive 
than  the  leasing  costs  to  be  incurred  in 
the  n^w  site.  On  an  annual  basis,  at 
the  pl^sent  leasing  space  totals,  the 
move  yriil  cost  the  Government  some 
$4,500  more  per  year  in  leasing  costs. 
Over  a  20-year  period,  the  Federal 
Government,  at  the  present  rates,  will 
spend  an  additional  $90,000  in  rent  for 
this  Diove. 

I  wduld  like  to  say  that  this  travesty 
ends  here,  but  unfortunately  it  does 
not.  The  site  under  consideration  for 
the  relocation  will  need  substantial 
renovfitlon  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
procelsing  station.  This  renovation 
will  opsts  the  taxpayers,  according  to 
the  (38A,  some  $2  million  more.  Ren- 
ovation at  the  current  site  has  been  es- 
timated to  cost  some  $92.000. 1  simply 
cannot  understand  how,  at  a  time  of 
$200  pillion  deficits  and  massive  cost 
overruns  in  the  Defense  Deputment, 
we  cab  Justify  moving  a  facility  some 
30  mUes— at  a  net  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  $2  million— when  it  does  not 
affect  the  national  security  or  the 
func^onal  ability  of  that  facility. 

Mr.]  Chairman,  this  body  faces  many 
critic^  budgetary  decisions  this  year 
and  li  the  future.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  can,  in  good  conscience,  ask  our 
hard  working  citizens  and  local  offi- 
cials to  bite  the  bullet  and  accept  re- 
ductions in  numerous  Government 
progi^uns  that  provide  for  the 
common  good— while  at  the  same  time, 
approve  the  wasteful  expenditure  of 
funds  for  the  f rivilous  and  non-cost-ef - 
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fectlve  reldcation  of  facilities  vital  to 
local  communities. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  nx>m  Virginia  to  Join  me  in 
requesting]  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  ^vestigate  this  matter  and 
to  provide  us  with  an  analysis  of  the 
cost-ef  f  ectureneas  of  this  relocation. 

Mr.  Chaipnan.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the^gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Kahjokski]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dahbl  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kahjorski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)    { 

Mr.  DANKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanjyield? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fromVlrglnia. 

Mr.  DANtlEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thaiik  my  colleague  from  Penn- 
sylvania f(ir  his  statement  today  and 
for  brlnginig  the  matter  of  this  reloca- 
tion to  my*  attention.  I  share  his  con- 
cern over  ^e  wasteful  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds,  especially  at  a  time 
when  mai^  of  my  own  constituents 
are  being  sued  to  make  numerous  sac- 
rifices. I  wdll  be  glad  to  Join  with  the 
gentleman  j  from  Pennsylvania  in 
asking  theJGAO  to  conduct  a  complete 
investigation  into  this  matter  and  to 
report  back  to  us  with  their  results  on 
the  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  relocation.  If  the  GAO 
confirms  the  facts  that  have  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kahjorski.  I  will  Join 
with  him  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  this 
relocation  I  and  the  wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  taxbayer  moneys. 

Mr.  KAljrjORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  liko  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virgkila  for  his  cooperation  and 
assistance  jin  this  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  my  constituents,  and  for 
his  diligent  work  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  hard-working  taxpayers 
of  America. 

Mr.  STRJATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentlonan  this  entrance  process- 
ing station,  this  is  a  recruiting  station. 
Is  that  thdldea? 

Mr.  KAl^JORSKI.  That  is  right.  Mr. 
Strattoh;  i  14  civilians  and  16  military 
personneLJ 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Going  back  to  my 
district  frOm  Washington.  I  very  fre- 
quently drive  up  Interstate  81,  and  I 
am  very  familiar  with  Wilkes-Barre  as 
well  as  Scranton,  of  course,  we  all  re- 
member our  former  colleague,  Dan 
Flood.  whO  did  a  great  deal  for  Wilkes- 
Barre.       ' 

I  would  ksk  the  gentleman,  where  is 
this  golnf  to  be  located?  Are  they 
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going  to  move  it  over  into  ScranUm.  is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  KANJORSKI.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  certain  where  that  will  be  located, 
but  that  is  not  the  issue:  where  the  re- 
location will  occur.  Mr.  Strattoii. 

The  issue  is  that  they  are  arguing 
that  it  is  cost  effective  to  increase  the 
square  footage  rent  by  moving  from 
private-owned  facilities  to  Govern- 
ment facilities,  and  then  to  facilitate 
that,  rather  than  having  the  private 
owner  renovate  at  a  cost  of  $92,000. 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  ren- 
ovate at  i|2  million,  which  comes  out 
to  $100  a  square  foot. 

Now.  I  am  ^ad  the  gentleman 
brought  up  the  point  that  he  drives 
through  Wilkes-Barre.  because  I  tell 
the  gentleman  at  $100  a  square  foot, 
you  should  not  only  be  able  to  ren- 
ovate a  building,  you  should  be  able  to 
build  about  2  square  feet  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  PA. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  he  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
am  very  sympathetic  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  KANJORSKL  Mr.  Strattoh.  I 
i4>preciate  your  Joining  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uk.  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hmma:  Page 
38,  after  line  10.  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

8K.  Ma  UmTATION  ON  USE  OF  FUNDS  TO  DIS- 
MANTU  POSKmON-^XASS  SUBMA- 
BINK. 

No  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1986 
under  any  authorization  of  appropriations 
in  this  title  may  be  used  to  dismantle  any 
Poseidon-claas  submarine  until— 

(1)  the  Prerident  submits  to  the  Congress 
a  report  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  feaaiUUty  of  transferring  the  own- 
ership of  any  such  submarine  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  and 

(B)  if  the  transfer  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  is  not  feasible,  the  feasibility  of 
converting  any  such  sulmiarlne  into  an  88N- 
type  submarine  or  SSON-type  submarine: 
and 

(2)  the  60-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  such  report  to  the 
Congress  expires. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a 
few  months,  we  are  going  to  bump  up 
against  the  SALT  limitations  on  mis- 
sile launchers,  and  we  will  be  disman- 
tling, faced  with  dismantling  the  Po- 
seidon submarine,  the  UJ3.S.  Sam  Ray- 
bum,  when  the  AUiska  Trldent-class 
submarine  goes  out  for  sea  trials. 

Right  now  we  have,  I  believe,  some 
31  Poseidon  boats:  we  will  have  30 
when  we  dismantle  this  one.  We  have 
about  six  Tridents  in  the  water.  I 
think  the  sixth  Trident  has  not  yet 


gone  out  for  sea  trials.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  very  simple:  It 
simply  requeaU  a  report  from  the 
President  on  the  feasibility  of  doing 
one  of  several  things.  No.  1.  transfer- 
ring that  Poseidon  submarine  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  could  be.  if 
it  was  not  transferred  with  8LBM  ca- 
pability as  an  attadc  boat,  or  if  that  is 
not  feasible,  the  feasibility  of  convert- 
ing that  submarine  into  an  88N-type 
sutenarine  or  SSON-type  submarine. 

Mr.  SITIATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
actual  submarine  that  would  have  to 
be  sacrificed  under  the  decision  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
took  is  the  U.S.S.  Sam  Raybum?  I 
would  think  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  certainly  not  want  to 
have  the  U.S.S.  Sam  Raybum  de- 
stroyed or  outmoded  as  a  result  of 
SALT  n.  I  think  that  the  gmtleman  is 
offering  a  very  signficant  alternative. 

D  1210 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man frcnn  New  York. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHl  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
jield  to  the  chairman,  the  gentlonan 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  A£a*IN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  here 
that  we  are  now  into  an  amendment 
which  we  had  hc^ed  would  not  be  of- 
fered because  there  are  other  people 
who  feel  very  strongly  about  this  sub- 
ject, and  we  ate  fooling  around,  now. 
with  the  Presldoit's  decision  to  dis- 
mantle the  Poseidon  submarine  to 
comply  with  the  SALT  agreement. 

I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  the  House  ought  to  get 
into:  It  is  not  something  that  we  ought 
to  get  into  with  a  lot  of  the  Members 
not  here. 

If  the  gentleman  would  like  to  ask 
for  a  report,  and  would  amend  his 
amendment  to  ask  for  a  report,  that  is 
fine,  but  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  any  funds,  in  other 
words,  we  are  going  to  tell  the  admin- 
istration at  this  point  that  they 
cannot  do  that  until  they  issue  this 
report,  we  cannot  do  that  with  60  or 
70  Members  not  here. 

We  had  the  agreement,  and  what  we 
were  going  to  do  was.  if  we  could  deal 
with  the  noncontroversial  amend- 
ments, protect  anybody  who  was  going 
to  offer  amendments  that  the  House  is 
going  to  want  to  debate,  protect  the 
gentleman's  right  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment even  though  we  had  gone 
beyond  title  m.  It  seems  to  me  per- 
fectly legitimate. 


I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  save 
his  amendment  until  we  get  more 
people  here  to  discuss  it 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  repond  to  my 
chairman. 

To  begin  with,  I  imderstand  that  we 
were  to  offer  amendments  that  are  es- 
sentially noncontroversial,  and  I  ran 
this  amendment  past  Uie  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking 
member  on  the  subcmnmittee  this 
morning,  and  the  chairman  did  not 
say,  "I  do  not  like  this  amendmmt." 
or  "I  think  it  is  a  controversial  amend- 
taent." 

So  I  ran  the  amendment  by  both  of 
my  colleagues.  The  amendment  simply 
calls  for  a  report  on  the  feasibility  of 
transferring.  It  says  if  it  is  not  feasi- 
ble, then  all  we  want  is  a  report  on  the 
feasibility  of  conversion  into  a  stand- 
ard-type submarine. 

So  I  am  telling  the  gentleman  he  has 
not  approached  me  before.  The  two 
gentlemen  that  I  am  Buppomed  to  do 
buisness  with  on  the  House  floor  had 
no  problem  with  me  offering  this  par- 
ticular an^dment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  had 
approached  me  and  had  asked  me.  I 
would  have  told  the  gentleman  that 
we  have  big  problems  with  this.  I 
made  commitments  to  people  who  are 
not  here  today  that  we  would  not  deal 
with  issues  like  this  if  they  wanted  to 
get  a  vote.  I  cannot  go  back  on  that.  If 
the  gentleman  Insists  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  will  have  to  move  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  If  my  chairman  rep- 
resents that  he  has  promised  other 
Members  that  we  would  not  have 
amendments  that  would  be  controver- 
sial and  he  thinks  that  this  would  be 
reneging  on  that  promise,  I  would  be 
happy  to  withhold  the  amendment,  if 
it  is  protected. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wHI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  is  an  amendment  which  a 
number  of  people  have  expressed  an 
interest  in  to  me,  and  I  would  urge  the 
gentleman  to  withhold  his  amendment 
untfl  next  week. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
withhold.  I  might  mention  that  none 
of  the  Members  that  you  spoke  of  ap- 
proached this  gentleman  and  said, 
"We  think  it  is  controversial  and 
would  you  hold  off?" 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 
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I  «m  going  to  uk  unanimous  consent 
that  amendments  to  title  in  already 
printed  in  the  Rk»u>.  and  that  in- 
cludes the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Huhtbr] 
was  Just  talking  about,  and  if  offered 
by  the  Monbers  sulunitting  the 
amendments,  be  in  order  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  title  m  has  al- 
ready been  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objMtion. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments  to  title  ni, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  go  on  to  title 
IV. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  UUe  IV. 

The  text  of  title  IV  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  IV— MIUTARY  PERSONNEL 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Past  A— Actxvb  Poicsb 

sac.  MI.  AUTBORIZATION  OT  KND  SraENGTHS. 

The  Aimed  Forces  sre  authorized 
strencths  (or  active  duty  peraonnel  as  of 
September  SO,  1986,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Army,  TM.MO. 

(2)  The  Navy,  581,300. 

(3)  The  ICarine  Corpa,  199.500. 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  608.500. 

SMC  4M.  KXTCNSiON  OT  QUALITY  CONTROL  ON  EN- 
Ummm  INTO  THE  AUfY. 

Effective  on  October  1.  1985,  secUon 
30a(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorlsaUon  Act.  1981  (10  U.&C.  520  note),  is 
ammded  by  strlUng  out  "October  1.  1984" 
and  "September  30.  1985"  and  Insertlnc  in 
lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1985"  and  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1988",  respectively. 

Past  B— Rbbvs  Fobcks 

nc       411.       AUTB0BIZAT10N       OF       AVERAGE 
STRENCTHS  POR  SELECTED  RESERVE. 

(a)  III  Geirsal.— For  fiscal  year  1986  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  the  reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shaJl  be  programmed 
to  attain  averace  strengths  of  not  less  than 
the  following: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  States.  441.88X 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  291.346. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve.  134.400. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  41,900. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  108.700. 

(8)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  75.600. 
(7)  The  Coast  Ouard  Reserve.  12.500. 

(b)  AiuusiifKvn.— The  average  strengths 
prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  for  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  any  reserve  component  shall  be 
proportionately  reduced  by  (1)  the  total  au- 
thorised strength  of  units  organized  to  serve 
as  units  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such 
component  which  are  on  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year,  and  (2)  the  total  number  of  indi- 
vidual members  not  In  units  organized  to 
serve  as  uniU  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
such  component  who  are  on  active  duty 
(other  than  for  training  or  for  unsatisfac- 
tory partidtMition  in  training)  without  their 
consent  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year. 
Whenever  such  units  or  such  Individual 
members  are  released  from  active  duty 
during  any  fiscal  year,  the  average  strength 
prescribed  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  such  reserve  component 
shall  be  proportionately  increased  by  the 
total  authorized  strength  of  such  units  and 
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by  th4  total  number  of  such  individual 
membWB. 

SBC  4ia  AUTHORIZATION  OP  END  STRENCTHS  FOR 
RESERVES  ON  ACTIVB  DUTY  IN  SUP- 
PORT OP  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS. 

(a)  Im  OssnAL.— Within  the  average 
strength  prescribed  in  section  601,  the  re- 
serve domponents  of  the  Anned  Forces  are 
authonsed.  as  of  September  30,  1986,  the 
f  ollowBg  number  of  Reserves  to  be  serving 
on  full-time  active  duty  or,  In  the  case  of 
membra  of  the  National  Ouard.  on  full- 
time  Ilational  Ouard  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  orginizing.  administering,  recruiting,  in- 

or  training  the  reserve  compo- 
-  the  National  Ouard: 
He  Army  National  Ouard  of  the 
iSUtea,  28379. 
le  Army  Reserve,  13,814. 
tie  Naval  Reserve,  19,510. 
le  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  1,475. 
tie  Air  Natiraial  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUtes.  7,269. 
(6)  Tlie  Air  Force  Reserve,  635. 

(b)  i|DTHOSTrT  To  IKCSXASB  EUS-SlSEIIOTB 

LnoT.t-Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Defense  that  such  action  is  in  the 
nationtd  interest,  the  end  strengths  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
by  a  total  of  not  more  than  the  number 
equal  y  2  percent  of  the  total  end  strengths 

SEC  4iriNCIBA8K  IN  NUMBBE  OP  CERTAIN  PER- 
I  SONNB.  ADIHORBED  TO  BE  ON 
I  ACnVB  DUTY  m  SUPPOST  OP  THE  RE- 

SERVE COMFONENIS. 

(a)  ^Mios  Erusixd  Msmbkss.— The  table 
In  section  S17(b)  of  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  Ib  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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(b)  Omciss.— The  table  In  section  524(a) 
of  sucti  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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(c)  EmcnvB  Datk.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1985. 

Past  C— Militabt  TSAnrnfo 

SEC  4«.  AUTHORIZATION  OP  TRAINING  STUDENT 
LOADS. 

(a)  ^  OsmsAi — For  fiscal  year  1986.  the 
comp<>ients  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  au- 
thorize average  military  training  student 

1  follows: 
le  Army.  79.686. 
le  Navy,  71.018. 
le  Marine  Corps.  20.766. 
le  Air  Force.  43.389. 
le   Army   National  Ouard  of  the 
I  SUtes,  18,886. 
le  Army  Reserve,  16,985. 
le  Naval  Reserve.  3,355. 
le  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  3.790. 
(9)  The  Air  National  Ouard  of  the  United 
SUte42.517. 
(10)rrhe  Air  Force  Reserve.  2.352. 

(b)  Adjustkerts.— The  average  military 
student  loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Mariqe  C:orpB.  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  re- 
serve components  authorized  in  subsection 
(a)  for  fiscal  year  1986  shall  be  adjusted 
consistent  with  the  personnel  strengths  au- 


thorised in  darts  A  and  B.  Such  adjustment 
shall  be  aMartioned  among  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force 
and  the  reaehre  components  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secre^ry  of  Defense  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  ASIflN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  titles  IV,  V, 
and  VI  l)e  open  to  amendment.  Those 
are  3  titlei  that  deal  with  personnel 
issues.  I  wjould  like  to  open  those  to 
amendmedt  at  this  point  with  the 
same  kind] of  procedure  that  we  have 
been  ustn^  before.  We  will  deal  with 
whatever  ^endments  we  can  of  the 
nonoontrofersial  "kind  and  protect 
those  amendments  that  are  more  con- 
troversial, protect  Members'  opportu- 
nity to  offer  those  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
aerk  will  designate  UUes  V  and  VI. 

The  text  of  titles  V  and  VI  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

TiUes  V  4nd  VI  read  as  follows: 
TITLE  T— DEFENSE  PERSONNEL 
POUCY 
Past  A— CmuAii  Pkbsoiiiixl 

SEC  Ml.  WAiVeR  op  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL  CEIU 
POR  FISCAL  YEAR  IMI. 

ions  of  sectlcm  138(cK2)  of  UUe 
Code,  shall  not  apply  with 
year  1986  or  with  respect  to 
,Uon  of  f imds  for  that  year. 

iHIBrnON  OF  MANAGING   CIVILIAN 
INNEL  BY  END  STUCNGTHS. 

October  1.  1985,  secUon  140b 

nlted  States  Code,  is  amended— 

and"  before  "(2)", 

out  ",  and  (3)"  and  all  that 

"such  fiscal  year";  and 

out  the  period  at  the  end  of 

sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 

any  constraint  or  limltaUon 


The  pro' 
10.  United 
respect  to  f1 
the  appropi 

SEC   SSL 


Effective 
of  UUe  10. 
(l)by 

(2)  by 
follows 

(3)  by 
the  second 
thereof  "or 
(known  as  ipi  'end-strength')  on  the  number 
of  such  pertonnel  who  may  be  employed  on 
the  last  day  of  such  fiscal  year.". 

Past  B-Iaciivb  Miutast  Psssohhel 

sbc  511.  adjustment  w  marine  corps  officer 
^radb  table. 

(a)  IMCSBASE    ni    AUTHOSIZBD    NUMBBS    OP 

Mabihb  CoftPS  Majoss.— The  table  in  sec- 
Uon 533(a)ll)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "2,717", 
"2,986",  "3.i54".  "3.373".  and  "3.591"  In  the 
items  relating  to  the  Marine  Corps  under 
the  column  Iheaded  "Major"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "2,818".  "3.137".  "3.456". 
"3,776",  and  "4,094".  respectively. 

(b)  Eppbctivs  DATS.— The  amendmente 
made  by  sidasection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.1985. 

SEC  Mt.  SEHVICE  AGREEMENTS  OF  CADETS  AND 
MIDSHIPMEN. 

(a)  MiuiiAST  AcADEMT.— Section  4348  of 
UUe  10,  Uhlted  SUtes  Code,  relating  to 
agreements  of  cadets  at  the  United  SUtes 
Military  Asademy.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"•  4348.  Cad^  ■greeincnt  to  mttc  ■•  officer 

"(a)  Each  cadet  shall  sign  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  cadet's  length  of  service 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  agreement  shall 
provide  that  the  cadet  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing: I 

"(1)  That  the  cadet  will  complete  the 
course  of  in  itruction  at  the  Academy. 
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"(2)  That  upon  graduaUon  from  the  Acad- 
emy the  cadet— 

"(A)  will  accept  an  appointment,  if  ten- 
dered, as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army  or  the  Regular  Air  Force;  and 

"(B)  will  serve  on  acUve  duty  for  at  least 
five  years  immediately  after  such  appoint- 
ment 

"(3)  That  if  an  appointment  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  is  not  tendered  or  if  the  cadet 
is  permitted  to  resign  ss  a  regular  officer 
before  compleUon  of  the  commissioned  serv- 
ice obligation  of  the  cadet,  the  cadet— 

"(A)  will  accept  an  appointment  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  as  a  Reserve  for  service  in 
the  Army  Reserve  or  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
and 

"(B)  will  remain  in  that  reserve  compo- 
nent until  compleUon  of  the  commlastoned 
service  obligaUon  of  the  cadet 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
transfer  to  the  Army  Reserve,  snd  may 
order  to  acUve  duty  for  such  period  of  time 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  (but  not  to 
exceed  four  years),  a  cadet  who  breaches  an 
agreement  under  subsecUcm  (a).  The  period 
of  time  for  which  a  cadet  is  ordered  to 
active  duty  under  this  paragraph  may  be  de- 
termined without  regard  to  secUon  651(a)  of 
this  UUe. 

"(2)  A  cadet  who  U  transferred  to  the 
Army  Reserve  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
transferred  in  an  appropriate  wiitetod  grade 
or  rating,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a 
cadet  shall  be  considered  to  have  breached 
an  agreement  under  subaecUon  (a)  if  the 
cadet  Is  separated  from  the  Academy  under 
circumstances  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines constitute  a  breach  by  the  cadet  of 
the  cadet's  agreement  to  complete  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  and 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  commiasioiied 
officer  upon  graduation  from  the  Academy. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Aimy  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Those  regulations  shall  include— 

"(1)  standards  for  determining  what  cim- 
stitutes.  for  the  purpose  of  subsection  (b).  a 
breach  of  an  agreement  under  subsection 
<a); 

"(3)  procedures  for  determining  whether 
such  a  breach  has  occurred;  and 

"(3)  standards  for  determining  the  period 
of  time  for  which  a  person  may  be  ordered 
to  serve  on  active  duty  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  In  this  section,  'commissioned  service 
obligation',  with  reqject  to  an  officer  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Academy,  means  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  officer's 
appointment  as  a  commlrtoned  officer  and 
ending  on  the  sixth  anniversary  of  such  ap- 
pointment or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  any  later  date  up  to  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  such  appointment 

"(eXl)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
cadet  who  is  not  a  dtisen  or  national  of  the 
United  States. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  cadet  who  Is  a  minor 
and  who  has  parents  or  a  guardian,  the 
cadet  may  sign  the  agreement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  only  with  the  consent  of  a 
parent  or  guardian.". 

(b)  Naval  Acaokht.— Section  6059  of  such 
tiUe,  relating  to  agreemenU  of  midshipmen 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  Each  midshipman  shall  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  midshipman's 
length  of  service  in  the  armed  forces.  The 
agreement  shall  provide  that  the  midship- 
man agrees  to  the  following: 


"(1)  That  the  midshipman  wiU  complete 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy. 

"(2)  That  upon  Braduation  from  the  Naval 

Araa^my  th*  mM«l»lpw.«.._ 

"(A)  wai  accept  an  appointment  if  ten- 
dered, as  a  mmmlsrinnBd  ofdosr  of  the  Reg- 
ular Navy,  the  Regular  Marine  Corps,  or  the 
Regular  Air  Force:  sDd 

"(B)  wiU  serve  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
five  years  Immediately  after  such  sppoint- 
ment 

"(3)  That  if  an  appointment  described  m 
paragraph  (2)  Is  not  tendered  or  If  the  mid- 
shipman Is  permitted  to  resign  as  a  regular 
officer  before  completion  of  the  commis- 
sloned  servlee  ohl<«alinn  nf  th»  wiM«iii|—m 

"(A)  will  accept  an  appointment  as  a  com- 
misBlnned  officer  In  the  Naval  Reserve  or 
the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  or  as  a  Reserve  in 
the  Air  Force  tat  aervioe  in  the  Air  Force 
Reserve;  and 

"(B)  wHl  remain  In  that  reserve  compo- 
nent unto  "«T'*^1im  of  the  comialMianed 
service  obligation  of  the  mkkhlpaisn. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  suy 
transfer  to  the  Naval  Reserve  or  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  snd  may  order  to  active  duty 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  pi«- 
acribes  (but  not  to  exceed  four  yean),  a  mid- 
shipman who  breaches  sn  agreement  andCT 
subsection  (a).  The  period  of  time  for  which 
a  midshipman  Is  ordered  to  active  duty 
under  this  paragraidi  may  be  determined 
without  regard  to  section  85Ua)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  A  midshipman  who  Is  transfored  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  or  ICailne  Corpa  Reserve 
under  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  tnuwferred  in 
an  appropriate  enlisted  grade  or  rating,  ss 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  a 
midshipman  shsll  be  cimsidered  to  have 
breadied  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
if  the  midshipman  is  separated  from  the 
Naval  Arartrmy  under  circumstances  which 
the  Secretsry  determines  constitute  a 
breach  by  the  midshipman  of  the  midship- 
man's agreement  to  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  Naval  Ar»Mtw«y  and 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  '^""'"'■r'lfnfil 
officer  upon  graduation  from  the  Naval 
Academy. 

"(c)  The  Secretsry  of  the  Navy  shall  pre- 
scribe regulatlans  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Those  regulatioos  shsll  include— 

"(1)  standards  for  determining  what  con- 
stitutes, for  the  purpose  of  sutassctlan  (b).  a 
breach  of  an  agreement  under  subsecUon 
(a); 

"(2)  procedures  for  determining  whether 
such  a  breach  has  occurred:  and 

"(3)  stsndarda  for  determining  the  period 
of  time  for  which  a  perMn  may  be  (ndered 
to  serve  on  active  duty  under  subsectUm  (b). 

"(d)  In  this  section.  ■«v«w..»i.ri»..^  service 
obligation',  with  respect  to  sn  officer  who  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  Academy,  means  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  officer's 
appointment  as  a  commissioned  officer  and 
ending  on  thealzth  anniversary  of  such  ap- 
pointment or.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  any  later  date  up  to  the 
eighth  annivemry  of  such  appointment 

"(eXl)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
midshipman  who  is  not  a  dtisen  or  national 
of  the  United  Statea. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  midshipman  who  is  a 
minor  and  who  has  parenta  or  a  guardian, 
the  midshipman  may  sign  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  a  parent  or  guardian.". 

(c)  Ais  Force  Acaoemt.— Section  9348  of 
such  tiUe.  relating  to  agreemenU  of  cadeU 


at  the  United  States  Air  Vatot  Academy,  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(a)  Eadi  cadet  shall  sign  an  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  cadet's  length  of  service 
|P  the  armed  forces.  The  sgreement  ah^n 
provide  that  the  cadet  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  That  the  cadet  wlU  complete  the 
oouiae  of  instruction  at  the  Academy. 

"(2)  That  upon  graduation  from  the  Acad- 
emy the  cadet— 

"(A)  wHl  accept  an  appointment  if  ten- 
dered, as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  Reg- 
ular Air  Force;  and 

"(B)  will  serve  on  active  duty  for  at  least 
five  years  immediatdy  after  such  appoint- 
ment 

"(3)  That  if  an  appointment  dncrfbed  in 
paragraph  (2)  is  not  tendered  or  if  the  cadet 
is  permitted  to  resign  as  a  regular  oCflcer 
before  oompletlan  of  the  coBamtasioned  serv- 
ice obUgatlan  of  the  cadet  the  cadet— 

"(A)  will  sooept  sn  sppotntment  ss  a  oom- 
missioned  officer  as  a  Reserve  in  the  Air 
Faroe  for  service  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve; 
and 

"(B)  WiU  remain  in  that  reserve  compo- 
nent unta  completion  of  the  commissioned 
service  obligation  of  the  cadet 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Vont 
may  transfer  to  the  Air  Fotoe  Reserve,  and 
may  order  to  active  duty  for  sutdi  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes  (but  not  to 
exceed  four  years),  a  cadet  wlio  tareadies  sn 
agreement  under  subsection  (a).  The  period 
of  time  for  siiich  a  cadet  is  otdered  to 
active  duty  under  this  parsgraph  may  be  de- 
tomined  without  regard  to  seetioo  661(a)  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  A  cadet  who  is  transferred  to  the  Air 
Fnoe  Reserve  under  paragrspfa  (1)  sbaO  be 
transferred  in  sn  spproptlste  «"M-*^^  grade 
or  rating,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  parsgraph  (1).  a 
cadet  shall  be  cnnstdered  to  have  brcadied 
an  agreement  under  robsection  (a)  if  the 
cadet  is  separated  from  the  a..»a— y  under 
drcumstanoes  whldi  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines constttute  a  breach  by  the  cadet  of 
the  cadet's  agreement  to  coenplete  the 
course  of  instruction  at  the  AKa/tf^y  god 
accept  an  appointment  as  a  "«"'"'— Lntnl 
officer  upon  graduatian  tram  the  Academy. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ahaU 
prescribe  regulstiaos  to  esrry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Ihose  regulatlans  ahsU  include— 

"(1)  standards  for  determining  irtiat  con- 
stitutes, for  the  purpose  of  subseetian  (b).  a 
breach  of  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(a): 

"(2)  procedures  tat  determining  whether 
such  a  breach  has  oocurred;  and 

"(3)  standards  for  determining  the  period 
of  time  for  wfaidi  a  person  may  be  ordered 
to  serve  on  active  duty  under  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  In  this  section,  •onmmtoslonfd  service 
obligation',  with  respect  to  sn  officer  who  to 
a  graduate  of  the  Academy,  means  the 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  officer's 
appc^tment  as  a  ~""'n*tttmfi1  officer  and 
ending  on  the  sixth  annlvcnary  of  such  ap- 
pointment or.  at  the  dtaeretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  any  later  date  up  to  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  such  appointment 

"(eXl)  Thto  section  does  not  apply  to  a 
cadet  who  to  not  a  dtisen  or  national  of  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  cadet  who  to  a  minor 
and  who  has  parente  or  a  guardian,  the 
cadet  may  sign  the  agreement  required  by 
subsection  (a)  only  with  the  consent  of  a 
parent  or  guardian.". 
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(d)  DusLim  roa  RaooLATioin.— The  Sec- 
reUry  of  each  mlllUnr  deputment  thaU 
preacribe  the  mulattoos  required  by  aec- 
tkm  43M(c).  aMMe).  or  M48(c).  as  apmopri- 
ate.  of  tttte  10.  united  Statea  Code  (aa  added 
by  the  amendmenta  made  by  aubaecttona 
(a),  (b).  and  (e))  not  later  than  the  end  of 
the  90'4ay  period  beglnninK  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  Act 

(e)  AFFUcaaiuTT  or  AioaniBiRa.— The 
amendmenta  made  by  aubaectlona  (a),  (b). 
and  (c)  (other  than  with  reapect  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de- 
partment to  preacribe  regulatlona)— 

(1)  ahaU  take  effect  with  reepect  to  each 
military  department  on  the  date  on  which 
regulatlona  preaerfbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
that  military  department  in  accordance 
with  aubaectlon  (d)  take  effect;  and 

(»  ahall  apply  with  reapect  to  each  acree- 
ment  entered  into  under  aectiona  4348, 6959. 
and  9M8.  reapeeUvely.  of  UUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  that  la  entoed  Into  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  au^  regulatlona  and 
ahall  apply  with  remeet  to  eadi  auch  agree- 
ment that  waa  entered  Into  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  auch  regtilatlone  by  an  individ- 
ual who  la  a  cadet  or  mldehlpman  on  auch 
date. 

SK.  HI.  nuKBRaa  to  and  nnH  noiFORABY 
DBAMUTT  mniD  usr. 

(a)  iMPBovatBna  n  AoMmarBATioH  op 
TmroaAKT  Duaam  RmiD  List.— 
Chapter  61  of  title  10.  TInlted  Statea  Code, 
relating  to  retirement  or  aeparatlon  for 
phyaical  dlnbOity.  la  amended  aa  follows: 

(IXA)  Sectiaaa  1201(1)  and  1304(1)  are 
amended  by  inaeitlng  "and  stable"  after 
"permanent  nature". 

(B)  SecUona  1303  and  1208  are  amended 
by  inaertlng  "and  atable"  after  "permanent 
nature"  the  first  place  it  awears  in  each 
aectlon. 

(2)  Section  1210  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inaertlng  "and  stable"  in  subaec- 
tiena  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  after  "permanent 
nature";  and 

(B)  tat  aubaectlon  (f) 

(I)  by  taiaerting  "(1)"  after  "(f)";  and 

(II)  by  atrUdng  out  "and  rating"  and  all 
that  follows  and  tnaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  rating,  the  Secretary  ahaU— 

"(A)  treat  the  member  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1211  of  this  UUe;  or 

"(B)  discharge  the  member,  retire  the 
member,  or  tnmafer  the  member  to  the 
Fleet  Reaenre.  fleet  Marine  Corpa  Reserve, 
or  inactive  Reaerve  vaaOa  any  other  law  if. 
undv  that  law.  the  member— 

"(1)  appUea  for  and  quaUflea  for  that  re- 
tirement or  tranaf en  «r 

"(U)  ia  required  to  be  dlsebarged.  retired, 
or  eliminated  from  an  active  status. 

"(2XA)  For  the  purpoae  of  paragraph 
(IXB).  a  member  ahaD  be  considered  quali- 
fied for  retirement  or  transfer  to  the  Fleet 
Reaerve  <»>  neet  llartne  Ccnps  Reaerve  or  Is 
required  to  be  dlsdiarged.  retired,  or  elimi- 
nated from  an  active  atatus  if.  were  the 
member  reappointed  or  reenliated  under 
section  1211  of  this  title,  the  member  would 
In  all  other  respects  be  qualified  for  or 
would  be  required  to  be  retired,  transferred 
to  the  Fleet  Reaerve  or  Fleet  Marine  Cmpa 
Reserve,  discharged,  or  *»min«f^  troia  an 
active  statua  under  any  other  provlalon  of 
law. 

"(B)  The  grade  of  a  member  retired,  trans- 
ferred, discharged,  or  •nwiiMt^.H  from  an 
active  statua  pursuant  to  paragraph  (IXB) 
ahaD  be  determined  under  the  provisions  of 
law  under  which  the  member  Is  retired, 
tranaferred.  diacharged.  or  eliminated.  The 
member's  retired,  retainer,  severance,  read- 


justment, or  separation  pay  shall  be  com- 
puted aa  If  the  member  had  been  reappoint- 
ed or  re  inlisted  upon  removal  from  the  tem- 
porary ( Usability  retired  liat  and  before  the 
retirenu  nt.  tranafer.  discharge,  or  elimlna- 
tkm.  No  twithatandtaig  section  8301  of  title  5. 
a  memb  a  who  is  retired  shaa  be  entiUed  to 
retired  wy  effective  <m  the  day  after  the 
last  day  on  which  the  member  ia  entiUed  to 
dIsablUI  f  retired  pay.". 

(3)  Tt  e  second  sentence  of  section  1211(c) 
is  amen  led— 

(A)  bsl  taiaerting  "and  if  the  member  is  not 
discharged,  retired,  or  tranaferred  to  the 
Fleet  l|Bserve  or  Fleet  Marine  Corpa  Re- 
aerve or  Inactive  Reaerve  under  aectitm  1210 
of  this  tiUe."  after  "subsection  (a)  or  (b)."; 
and 

(B)  ba  inserting  "and  the  member  shall  be 
discharged"  before  the  period. 

(b)  poMFOuaxo  AjmnnoDrr.— Section 
1448(c)  tot  such  title  is  amended  by  taiaerting 
"disability"  before  "retired  pay". 

SIC  Hi.  iXANGB  IN  TTn.1  OP  GKADI  Of  aHtMO- 
DOU  TO  RIAB  AOMnUL  (U>Wn 
HALT). 

(a)  c4uKX  XK  Tttlb.— (1)  Section  5501  of 
titte  10.  United  Statea  Code,  is  smended  by 
striking  out  "(Commodore"  in  clause  (4)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Rear  admiral 
(lower  tklf )". 

(2)  Section  41  of  tiUe  14.  United  SUtes 
Code,  i4  amended  by  striking  out  "commo- 
dores" and  taiserting  tai  lieu  thereof  "rear 
adnUraia  (lower  haU)". 

(3)  Sebtion  24  of  the  Coast  and  Oeodetlc 
Survey  Commissioned  Officers'  Act  of  1948 
(33  VJSJp.  853u)  is  amended  by  strlktaig  out 
"commddore"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "rear  admiral  (lower 
half)".  , 

(b)  CpiivoaMiiio  AnKiiDicima  to  Tttlb 
10.— (1)  The  following  sections  of  title  10, 
United  BUtes  Code,  are  amended  by  strlk- 
taig out  "ccnnmodore"  each  place  It  appears 
and  taiaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "rear  admiral 
(lower  half)":  101(41).  525(a).  601(cX2). 
611(a).  '  612(aX3).  619(aX2XB). 
619(cxaD(AXll).  625(a).  625(c).  634.  635. 
637(bX».  638(aX3).  638(b).  638(c). 
645(1X1X11).  5138(a).  5149(b).  5443.  5444. 
5457(a)iand  6389(f). 

(2)  Soetion  5444  of  such  titie  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "commodores"  in  subaec- 
tions  (a)  and  (f )  and  taiaerting  tai  lieu  thereof 
"rear  admtamls  (lower  half)". 

(3)  llie  tables  tai  sections  5442(a)  and 
5444(a)  of  such  title  are  iwimti^  by  strik- 
ing outi"commodores"  and  inaerting  tai  lieu 
thereof  !"rear  admtarals  (lower  half)". 

(4XAI  The  heading  of  section  625  of  such 
tiUe  Is  gmended  to  read  aa  follows: 
"••IS.  mtharitj  to  vacate  praaMttoas  to  grades 
of  Miadlsr  gMieral  and  nar  adairal  (lower 
talf)",' 

(B)  "^le  Item  relating  to  such  section  tai 
the  talfe  of  sections  at  the  betfnning  of 
n  of  chapter  36  of  such  title  te 
to  read  aa  f ollowa: 
'625.  Authority  to  vacate  promotions  to 
grades  of  brigadier  general  and 
rear  admiral  (lower  half).". 
(5XA1  The  heading  of  section  635  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"••M,  tsttowMBt  fbr  ymn  of  Mrrle«  ngalar 
'''^Ia4*r  fHMtals  and  rear  adadrals  (lower 
halfr. 

(B)  Hie  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  taUe  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
subchapter  m  of  chapter  36  of  such  title  U 
amenddd  to  read  as  f oUowk 
"635.  Retirement  for  years  of  service:  regu- 
lar brigadier  generals  and  rear 
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I  dmirals  (lower  half).". 
(6XA)  The  headtaig  of  section  5442  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


•^UUt.  Navr- 

adMbak  (le^er  half) 

(B)  The  It^  relating  to  such  section  tai 
the  table  of  seetloas  at  the  begimiing  of 
chapter  533  df  such  titie  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:      | 

"6442.  Navy:  line  officers  on  active  duty; 
admirals  (lower  half)  and 
r  admirals  ". 


(7XA)  The 
titie  ta 


of  section  5444  of  such 
to  read  as  f  oUowa: 


"•  5444.  Navr  Maff  corps  ofllccn  oa  aetlTe  daty; 
(lower  half)  and  rear 


(B>  The  lt«n  relating  to  such  section  tai 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  533  df  such  titie  Is  amended  to  read 
aa  follows:     ' 

"5444.  Navy:  I  staff  corps  officers  on  active 
^ty;  rear  admirals  (lower  half) 
fnd  rear  admirmla.". 

tai  section  741(a)  of  such  titie 
>y  striking  out  "Commodore" 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Rear  admlrml 


(8)  The  I 
U 

and ! 
(lower  half)". 

(c)  CoNFo4Knro  AKBmaarra  to  Trls 
14.— (1)  The  following  aectiona  of  titie  14. 
United  Statef  Code,  are  ammded  by  atrlk- 
taig  out  "comknodore"  each  place  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rear  admiral 
(lower  halfVt  42(b).  256(a).  259(b).  271(d). 
289(a).  290(a).  421(b).  724(b).  729(e).  736(b). 
740(a).  742(bi  and  743. 

(2XA)  The  beading  of  section  290  of  such 
titie  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"IZM.  Rear  aifaiUrab  and  nar  adMlnls  (lower 

half);  contin«atioa  on  aetWc  datr.  laTotaatary 


(B)  The  itam  relating  to  such  section  tai 
the  table  of  i  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  11  of  such  titie  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"290.    Rear  ladmlrals    and    rear    admirals 
(lower  half);  continuation  on 
active  dutjr.  taivoluntary  retire- 
ment". 
(3X A)  The  Iheadlng  of  section  743  of  such 

title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'^743.  Rear  ^dadrsl  aad  rear  adadral  (lower 

half):  laariajiia  eerrice  ia  grade". 

(B)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of;  sections  at  the  begliming  of 
chapter  21  of  such  titie  is  "»"»n«Urf  to  read 
as  follows: 


"743.  Rear 


and  rear  admiral  (lower 
y,    mayinnitn    service    tai 


(d)  CoHVOBMiHO  AjiKHOicnrrs  to  Tnu 
37.— (1)  The  table  tai  section  201(a)  of  titie 
87.  United  Slktes  Code,  is  amended  by  strlk- 
taig out  "Coiiunodore"  In  the  third  column 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Rear  admiral 
(lower  half)" 

(2XA)  Section  202  of  such  titie  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "commodore"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  therem  "rear  admiral  (lower  half)". 

(B)  The  hndlng  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 


retired  Coast  Gaard  rear  ad- 


"ISn.Paj 

arirsbdowe 

(C)  The  itkm  relating  to  such  section  tai 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  3  of  fuch  titie  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"202.  Pay  grides:  retired  C!oast  Ouard  rear 
utanlrals  (lower  half)." 
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(e)  TBAiramoii  Paoviatoa.— <1)  An  officer 
who  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  is  serving  In  or  has  the 
grade  of  commodore  shall  aa  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thla  Act  be  aerving  tai  or 
have  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower  half). 

(2)  An  officer  who  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  on  a  list 
of  officers  selected  for  promotion  to  Uie 
grade  of  commodore  shall  as  of  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  be  considered  to 
be  on  a  list  of  officers  selected  for  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral  (lower 
half). 

Past  C— Rasaava  MiLRAaT  PBtsomnL 

SBC  HI.  EXTCNBION  OP  (SBTAIN  KnDtVC  OPPI- 
CBB  MANACBMBNT  PR0CKAII8. 

(a)  Obaos  DRBumiATioii  poa  Rbsbvk 
MiDiCAL  Oppicsbb.— Sections  3359(b)  and 
8359(b)  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  CoOtt.  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985"  and  taiserttaig  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1987". 

(b>  PaoMonoN  op  Cbbtaim  Rasaava  Oppi- 
cna  SBBvnto  oa  Acnva  Ddtt.— SecUona 
3380(d)  and  8380(d)  of  such  title  are  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30. 1085"  and 
tauerting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "September  30. 
1987". 

(c)  TiAis  or  SiavicB  Poa  Manoatobt 
TKAwaPBt  TO  TBI  RRtBD  RaaiavB.— Scctiou 
1016(d)  of  the  Department  of  Defenae  Au- 
thorization Act.  1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97 
Stat.  668).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30. 1985"  and  Inserting  tai  Ueu  there- 
of "September  30. 1987". 
SIC  sn.  UTBNnoN  until  agb  m  or  rbsuvb  a- 

VnJAN  TICHNIC1AN& 

(a)  Aairr.— (1)  Section  3848(c)  of  titie  10. 
United  Statea  C^ode.  relating  to  reserve  com- 
ponent officers  of  the  Army  who  may  be  re- 
moved from  an  active  status  after  ccnnplet- 
ing  28  years  of  service,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  author- 
ize the  retention  In  an  active  status  until 
age  60  of  an  officer  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  status  under  this 
section  who— 

"(1)  is  an  officer  of  the  Army  National 
(jKiard  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  a 
headquarters  or  headquarten  detachment 
of  a  State  or  territory,  the  Oimmonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  or 

"(2)  is  employed— 

"(A)  as  a  technician  tmder  section  709  of 
title  32  in  a  position  for  which  membership 
In  the  National  Ouard  is  required  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment;  or 

"(B)  as  a  technlctam  of  the  Army  Reaerve 
in  a  position  for  which  monbershlp  in  the 
Army  Reserve  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
employment". 

(2)  Section  3851(c)  of  such  titie.  relating 
to  reaerve  component  officers  of  the  Army 
who  may  be  removed  from  an  active  status 
after  completing  30  years  of  service.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  author- 
ize the  retention  tai  an  active  status  until 
age  00  of  an  officer  who  would  otherwise  be 
removed  from  an  active  status  under  this 
section  who— 

"(1)  is  an  officer  of  the  Army  National 
Ouard  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  a 
headquarters  or  headquarters  detachment 
of  a  State  or  territory,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  or  the  Dls- 
tilct  of  Columbia;  or 

"(2)  is  employed— 

"(A)  as  a  technictaui  under  section  700  of 
titie  32  In  a  poaltion  for  which  membership 
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In  the  National  Ouard  is  required  aa  a  condi- 
tion of  employment;  or 

"(B)  as  a  technician  of  the  Army  Reaerve 
in  a  poaltion  for  which  membenhip  in  the 
Army  Reaerve  is  required  as  a  condition  of 
employment". 

(b)  An  PoBca.— (1)  Section  8848(c>  of  title 
10,  United  Statea  Code,  relattaig  to  reaerve 
component  officers  of  the  Air  Force  who 
may  be  removed  tram  an  active  atatua  after 
completing  28  years  of  service.  Is  MM~«ti« 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  siihanrtlona  (a)  and 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  au- 
thorize the  retention  in  an  active  status 
until  age  00  of  an  officer  who  would  other- 
wise be  removed  from  an  active  atatus  under 
this  section  who— 

"(1)  is  employed  aa  a  t*i»hiiiM«w  under  sec- 
tion 700  of  title  32  tai  a  poaitloD  for  which 
membeiahip  in  the  National  Ouard  ia  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment;  or 

"(2)  is  employed  aa  a  ta.'hni.Hfti  of  the  Ata' 
Force  Reaerve  in  a  poaltion  for  which  mem- 
bership tai  the  Air  Force  Reserve  is  required 
as  a  ctmditlon  of  employment". 

(2)  Section  8861(c)  of  auch  title,  relating 
to  reserve  component  officers  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  who  may  be  removed  from  an 
active  statua  after  completing  30  years  of 
service,  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsectioas  (a)  and 
(b).  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  may  au- 
thorize the  retention  in  an  active  status 
until  age  60  of  an  officer  who  would  other- 
wise be  removed  from  an  active  status  (mder 
this  section  who— 

"(1)  is  employed  as  a  technician  under  sec- 
tion 709  of  titie  32  in  a  poaltion  for  which 
membership  in  the  National  Ouard  is  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  employment  or 

"(2)  is  employed  aa  a  *»e*iniMmn  of  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  in  a  poaltion  for  which  mem- 
bership in  the  Air  Force  Reaerve  is  required 
as  a  condition  of  employment". 
SIC  «.  autbouttto  UTAiN  Oi  kCTm  status 

UmiL  ACB  St   UP  TO   !•  ABMY   KB- 
SBSVI  MAJOB  GBNIBALa. 

Section  3852  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  mandatory  retirement  or 
discharge  of  reaerve  major  g^w^'T.  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  taiserting  "(a)"  at  the  begtamtaig  of 
the  text  of  the  aectlon:  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtau  new  aubaectlon: 

"(b)  Notwithstandtaig  subaeetion  (a),  an 
officer  in  the  reaerve  grade  of  major  general 
who  would  otherwlae  be  removed  from  an 
active  status  under  this  section  may.  tai  the 
dlacretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  be 
retained  tai  an  active  statua.  but  not  later 
than  the  date  on  which  he  becomee  62  years 
of  age.  Not  more  than  10  officers  may  be  re- 
tained under  thla  subaeetion  at  any  oat 
time.". 

SBC  it4.  BgqUBBHBfr  OP  HUamt  T«n  OP  ABMY 
OnHVIDCAL  UAOT  BBBUVB. 

(a)  RwmBmiiT  op  Moam  Tist.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  ctmduct  a  test  of 
the  abiUty  of  the  Army  to  muster  members 
of  the  Individual  Ready  Reaerve  of  the 
Army  In  time  of  war  or  wh>«wi  emergency. 
The  teat— 

(1)  shaU  be  national  in  scope;  and 

(2)  ShaU  be  conducted  through  voluntary 
calls  to  active  duty. 

(b)  Rbpobt.— Not  later  than  February  1. 
1986.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  submit 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  the  muster  test.  The  report  shaU 
taidude  the  flndlnga  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerning— 


(1)  the  avaUabOlty  and  fttneas  for  duty  of 
members  of  the  Army  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve; and 

(2)  the  adequacy  of  current  caU-up  prooe- 
duxea. 

Past  D— MiacBXAwaooa 

SBC  ill.  APPOOnVBinS  OP  WABBANT  oppicas. 

(a)  RaouiAa  WABBAin  Oppicaaa.— Section 
555(b)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Permanent  appointments  of  regular 
warrant  officers.  W-1,  shaU  be  made  by  war- 
rant by  the  Secretary  concerned.  Perma- 
nent appointments  of  regular  chief  warrant 
officers  ShaU  be  made  by  commlHion  by  the 
Prealdent". 

(b)  RasBVB  WsaaAirr  Opicaaa.— Section 
597(b)  of  such  title  to  •m^n^m^  to  read  ss 

fOllOWK 

"(b)  Appointments  made  in  the  penna- 
nent  reaerve  grade  of  warrant  officer.  W-1, 
ahaU  be  made  by  warrant  by  the  Seoetary 
concerned.  Appolntmenta  made  in  a  perma- 
nent reaerve  grade  of  diief  warrant  officer 
ShaU  be  made  by  '•"■"•ilfftiTn  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned.". 

(c)  TBAaamoa.— (1)  The  amendmenta 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  aiH>ly  to 
any  appotaitment  of  a  warrant  officer  or 
chief  warrant  officer  on  or  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  thto  aectlon. 

(2)  An  officer  who  on  the  effective  date  of 
thto  aectlon  to  serving  in  a  chief  warrant  of- 
ficer grade  under  an  appointment  by  war- 
rant may  be  appointed  in  that  grade  by 
commissicm  under  section  555(b)  or  597(b) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  apfvopri- 
ate.  The  date  of  rank  of  an  officer  who  re- 
ceives an  appotaitment  under  thto  paragraph 
to  the  date  of  rank  for  the  officer's  appoint- 
ment by  warrant  to  that  grade. 

(d)  Effiuiiva  Daib.— Thto  section  takea 
effect  she  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actmoit  of  thto  Act. 

SBC  UL  AUnOBITT  POB  DIDKPENDENT  (XUflNAL 
INVBanCATlONS  BY  NAVY   AND  AIB 

powx  iNvuncATiTB  urnn. 

(a)  la  Obmbbai — The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  shaU  preacribe  regulations  providing 
to  the  Naval  Investigative  Service  authority 
to  initiate  and  oonduct  criminal  inveattga- 
tions  on  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the 
Naval  Investigative  Service.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  ahaU  preacribe  regul^loos 
providing  to  the  Air  Faroe  Office  of  ^ledal 
Inveatigatlons  auttuwlty  to  tailtiate  and  con- 
duct criminal  Investigations  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  Commander  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Special  InveatlgUiaaa. 

(b)  AcTHoaiTT  TO  as  ^TMn-f  xo  That  at 
Aamr  CID.— The  authority  granted  under 
subsection  (a)  ahaU  be  as  similar  as  practica- 
ble to  the  authiMity  of  the  Army  Criminal 
Investigation  Command  to  determine  amro- 
priate  Investigative  action  for  aU  criminal 
matters  reported  to  it  or  developed  through 
its  own  sources. 

TITLE  VI— COMPENSATION  AND 
OTHER  PERSONNEL  BENEFITS 
Pabt  A— Basic  Pat  Am  Allowahcu 

SIC  Ml.  MILITAIY  PAY  BAISB  POB  PI8CAL  YBAB 
IMl 

(a)  WAivBa  OP  SacTioa  1009  Adjust- 
MBMT.— Any  adjustment  required  by  section 
1009  of  titie  37.  United  Statea  C^ode.  tai  ele- 
ments of  the  compensation  of  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  to  become  effective 
during  flacal  year  1986  shaU  not  be  made. 

(b)  Tbbbz  Pbuxnt  Pat  lUiaa.- The  rates 
of  basic  pay.  basic  aUowanee  for  subsistence, 
and  baaic  aUowance  for  quarters  of  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  are  Increased 
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by  three  pereent  effective  on  January  1. 
19M. 

8K.  ML  ADIUSmiNn  IN  VAKUBLB  HOUSING  AL- 

vomutatrmoGMAM. 

(a)  VHA  roB  CBtTAia  **^-mwmf  pathto 
Chzia  SCTToar.-autaectlon  (a)  of  aeetion 
40to  of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  relatlnc 
to  the  vartalde  houainc  aUowanoe.  is  amend- 
ed by  addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
inc  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  In  the  caae  of  a  member  with  depend- 
ents— 

"(A)  who  Is  assigned  to  duty  inside  the 
CUted  States: 

"(B)  who  is  authortaed  to  receive  the  basic 
■Howanoe  for  quarters  at  the  rate  estab- 
lished tor  a  member  with  dependenU  solely 
by  reason  of  the  payment  of  child  support 
by  the  member  and 

"(C)  who  is  not  iwignnl  to  a  housing  fa- 
cility under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  uniformed 
service. 

the  monber  may  be  paid  a  variable  housing 
•Dowanoe  at  the  rate  applicable  to  a 
mwnber  without  dependents  serving  in  the 
same  grade  aod  at  the  same  location.". 

(b)  IjimTATioim  ON  VHA Subsection  (b) 

of  sudi  section  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "is  not  entlUed  to"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "may  not  be  paid": 
and 

(S)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  member  with  depend- 
ents who  is  authorlied  the  basic  allowance 
tor  quarters  at  the  rate  established  for  a 
member  with  dependents  solely  by  reason  of 
the    payment    of    child    support    by    the 

TffWll^>^f  1  if ~— 

"(A)  the  member  is  assigned  to  a  housing 
fkcUity  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  uni- 
formed snvlce:  or 

"(B)  the  member  (1)  Is  assigned  to  duty 
outside  the  United  States  or  In  Alaska  or 
Hawaii,  and  (U)  Is  authorised  a  sUUon  hous- 
ing allowance  under  section  405  of  this  UUe; 
or". 

(c)  Clauficatioh  or  Autbokitt  to  Pat 
VHA  AT  WiTR-DiranaNTS  Rats.— Subsec- 
tian  (c)  of  such  section  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  with  the  same  dependency 
status"  In  paragraph  (1)  after  "In  the  same 
W  grade"  both  places  It  appears  and  In 
paragraph  (4)  after  "in  the  same  pay  grade" 
both  places  it  appears. 

(d)  Savxnqs  PaovmoN.— a  member  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (4)  of  section  403a(a) 
of  tttle  37.  United  States  Code,  ss  added  by 
snbseeaop  (a),  who  on  Septonber  30.  IMS, 
Is  receiving  variable  ♦'"virtng  allowance  at 
the  rate  applicable  to  a  member  with  de- 
pendenU shaU  continue  to  be  enUtled  to 
variable  housing  allowance  at  the  appropri- 
ate rate  applicable  to  a  member  with  de- 
pendents untfl  the  member  departs  his  duty 
station  as  a  result  of  a  permanent  change  of 
station. 

(e)  EiiBLiivs  Dais.— (1)  The  amoidments 
made  by  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1S85. 

(S)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(c)  shaU  apply  as  if  Included  In  the  enact- 
ment of  section  403a  of  UUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  by  sectkm  602(d)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1085  (Public  Law  08-525). 

8IC  Ml.  PATIONT  OT  VAUABLg  BO08INC  AL- 
LOWANCg  IN  ALASKA  AND  HAWAa 

(a)  Rdial  or  Adtboutt  warn  Pathdt  or 
STATXcm  Houshm  Auowabcb  ni  AutsKA  and 
Hawaii  Ddbino  Fiscal  Ybab  1085.— SecUon 
8106  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priatlims  Act.  1085  (ss  contained  In  secUon 


101(h)  of|Publlc  Law  08-473  (08  Stat  1043)). 
is  repeals!, 
(b)  CofnoBMnra  amb  Tbcbnical  Ambid- 

MSNTS  TOt  VHA  TBANSmON  PlOVISION.— (1) 

Section  a>3(fX2)  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense AuEhoriaOion  Act.  1085  (Public  Law 
08-525:  01  Stat.  2537).  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "December  31,  1084," 
and  insetting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  date  of 
the  enaobnent  of  the  Deputment  of  De- 
fense AufioriaiUon  Act.  1086.": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "amendment  made  by 
subsecUoli  (d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

mU  made  by  subsection  (e)":  and 

(C)  by  ^trlklng  out  "this  ttUe  (as  added  by 
subsectbm  (c))"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  Ut»  (ss  added  by  subaecUon  (d))". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU 
take  effect  as  if  Included  in  the  enactment 
of  aecUo^  602(fX2)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  AuthorlzaUcm  Act.  1085  (Public 
Law  08-515). 

SBC  fSl  AinHORITT  TO  PAY  BAQ  AND  VHA  IN  AD- 
VANCE. 

(a)  BAsic  AixowAHCB  Fob  QnAxnas.— Sec- 
Uon 403(4)  °'  ^^*  '''•  United  SUtes  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowIng,  new  sentence:  "The  aUowance  au- 
thorised by  this  secUon  m»y  be  paid  in  ad- 
vance.". 

(b)  VAgiABLB  Housing  Aixowanck.— Sec- 
Uon 403s(aXl)  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new 
sentence:  "The  aUowance  authorized  by  this 
secUon  may  be  paid  in  advance.". 

(c)  Ertscnvx  Date,— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1^. 

SBC  MS.  8|JGIBILITY  FOB  BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOB 
]    QUABTEBS. 

(a)  Myms  Wtthottt  Dkrhsknts  As- 
siomm  TO  Fuld  Dtmr  cm  Ska  Ddtt.— Sec- 
tion 403(4)  of  UUe  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is  not  entlUed  to  a 
basic  aUoaranoe  for  quarters  whUe  he  Is  on 
field  duty"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "who  makes  a  permanent 
change  of  station  for  assignment  to  a  unit 
conducting  field  operaUons  Is  not  enUUed  to 
a  basic  aDowance  for  quarters  while  on  that 
initial  f  1^  duty": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  who  is  on  sea 
duty"  in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  all  that  foUows  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Who  is  ssslgned  to  sea  duty  under  a 
permanent  change  of  staUon  Is  not  enUUed 
to  a  basfai  aUowance  for  quarters  If  the  unit 
to  which  |the  member  is  ordered  Is  deployed 
andthe  tttrmanent  staUon  of  the  unit  Is  dif- 
ferent titan  the  permanent  staUon  from 
which  thO  monber  is  reporUng.":  and 

(3)  by  sMUng  out  paragraph  (3). 

(b)  BmcnvB  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  secUon  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1$U. 

8BC  MS.  BSnimiBSglfBNr  FOB  ACCOMMODATIONS 
IN  PLACE  OP  QUABTEBS. 

(a)j:^ilTATiox  ON  Amount  Availablb  roa 

^■kbnt  roa  Fiscal  Ybab  1086.— Sec- 

(bX3)  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes 


(a) 
United  States 
out  "one  mont^ 
of  "two  months" 

(b)    EmK 
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PABT  B— Tl  AVEL  AND  TiAKSrOBTATION 
SBC  «n.  INCBBA  B  IN  DISLOCATION  ALLOWANCE. 

iNOsNEiAL.— SecUon  407  of  UUe  37, 

[Tode,  is  amended  by  striking 

and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 


Datb.— The    amendment 
Ion  ShaU  apply  to  moves 
itember  30, 1085. 


mtB    1 

is  beeUi 
Septen 


made  by  this 
begun  after  I 

SEC  111  BEVISKtol  OP  nUVEL  AND  TBANSPOBTA- 

noN  ALLowAwaa 

(a)  In  OBMBaJAi — SubaecUon  (d)  of  secUon 
404  of  UUe  87,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended—       i 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "(1) 
The  travel  aod  transportation  aUowances 
authorized  for  each  kind  of  travel  may  not 
be  more  than  one  of  the  foUowing: 

"(A)  TransporUUon  In  kind,  reimburse- 
ment therefor^  or.  under  regulaUons  pre- 
scribed by  the[8ecretaries  concerned,  when 
travel  by  prtv^tely-owned  conveyance  Is  au- 
thorized or  approved  as  more  advantageous 
to  the  Ooveinnent.  a  monetary  aUowance 
in  place  of  thejcost  of  transporUtlon.  at  the 
rates  provide^  In  secUon  5704  of  title  5. 
based  on  distances  established  over  the 
shortest  usually  traveled  route,  under  mUe- 
age  tables  prepared  under  the  dlrecUon  of 
the  Secretary  it  the  Army. 

"(B>  TranspprtaUon  in  kind,  reimburse- 
ment therefor^  or  a  monetary  aUowance  as 


the 


provided  in 
graph,  plus 
enoe  In  sn 
mined  by 
sufficient  to 
penses  in  the 
performed. 

"(C)  A  mUi 
mUe   prescri 


jh  (A)  of  this  para- 
dlem  in  place  of  subsist- 
it  not  more  than  $50  deter- 
Secretaries  concerned  to  be 
nonnal  and  necessary  ex- 
to  which  travel  is  to  be 


le  aUowance  at  a  rate  per 
^  by  the  Secretaries  con- 
cerned and  baaed  on  distances  established 
under  clause  (I)  of  this  subsecUon.";  snd 

(2)  by  dwdgriatlng  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  by  striking  out  "clause 
(2)"  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraph  (IXB)". 

(b)  Tkabspobtation  Allowance  roa  De- 
pendents.—Sedtlon  406(aXl)  of  such  tlUe  Is 
amended  by  siriklng  out  "for  his  depoid- 
ento"  and  aU  that  foUows  through  "to  be 
prescribed"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ", 
reimbursement  therefor,  or  a  monetary  al- 
lowance in  plsee  of  the  cost  of  tranqwrta- 
Uon.  plus  a  pet-  diem,  for  the  member's  de- 
pendents at  rites  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
taries concerned". 

(c)  Ernc'iiys  Date.- The  amendmente 
made  by  this  secUon  shaU  ain>ly  to  travel 
performed  aft^  September  30, 1085. 

BBC  (11.  DBPINBION  OP  BBSIDBNCE  OP  A  STU- 
DENT  DEPENDENT. 

(a)  In  GeneEal.— SecUon  406  of  UUe  37. 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

'(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon.  the 
residence  of  a  {dependent  of  a  member  who 
Is  a  student  not  living  with  the  member 
whUe  at  school  shaU  be  considered  to  be  the 


out  "and"  after  "fiscal  year    permanent  dul  y  sUUon  of  the  member  or 


—    .  and  $1,305,000  for  fiscal 
['  after  "fiscal  year  1085". 

ION  or  AiTTBOBiTT.— SecUon  3 
w  06-357  (10  VS.C.  7572  note)  Is 
by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1085"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1986". 


the  desi^utted 


the  member  If  the  member's  dependenta  are 


not  authorized 


residence  of  dependente  of 


to  reside  with  the  member.' 


(b)  ErrEcnyE  Date.- The  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  orders  to  change  a  permanent  sta- 
Uon that  are  iffecUve  after  September  30, 
1085. 
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SBC  ««.  TKAN8PORTATION  OP  MOIOB  VBHICLBS 
FOB  MBMBKB8  MAKINC  PEBMANKNT 
CHANCES  OP  STATION. 

SecUon  2634(aX4)  of  UUe  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
the  case  of  and  aU  that  foUows  through 
"or  (2).". 

SBC  SIL  DEPENDENT  STUDENT  TKAVEL  FOB  MBM- 
BEES  STATIONED  IN  ALASKA  OB 
HAWAa 

(a)  In  Oenbbai — SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon 
430  of  tiUe  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  in  Alaska  or  HawaU" 
after  "outside  the  United  SUtes"  in  clause 
(1): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "oversea"  in  clause  (2): 
ard 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(except  as  provided  in 
subsecUon  (c)  of  this  secUon)"  after  "may". 

(b)  CoNroBMiNo  AMENi»fXNT8.— SubaecUon 
(b)  of  such  secUon  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  the  oversea  area"  in 
the  first  sentoice:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(c)  Limitation.— Such  secUon  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  ss 
subsecUon  (d)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsec- 
Uon (b)  the  foUowing  new  subsecUon  (c): 

"(c)  The  aUowance  authorized  by  this  sec- 
Uon may  not  be  paid— 

"(1)  to  a  member  assigned  to  duty  outside 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  chUd  attending  a 
school  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  secondary  educaUon  if  the 
chUd  is  eUgible  to  attend  a  seomdary  school 
for  dependenU  that  Is  located  at  or  near  the 
vicinity  of  the  duty  sUtion  of  the  member 
and  that  is  operated  under  the  Defense  De- 
pendenU' EducaUon  Act  of  1078  (20  UAC. 
021  et  seq.);  or 

"(2)  to  a  member  assigned  to  a  permanent 
duty  sUUon  In  Alaska  for  a  chUd  attending 
a  school  In  Alaska  or  a  member  assigned  to 
a  permanent  duty  sUtion  in  HawaU  for  a 
ChUd  attending  a  school  in  Hawaii". 

(d)  CXxBicAL  Amendments.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  such  secUon  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"Y  430.  TrsTd  and  transportatioii:  dependent  cliil- 
dren  of  BMSiben  stationed  oTeneas  or  in 
Alaaka  and  HawaU". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of 
chmiter  7  of  such  tiUe  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"430.  Travel  and  transporUUon:  dependent 
chUdren  of  members  sUtioned 
overseas  or  in  Alaska  and 
HawaU.". 

(e)  Errscnvx  Date.— The  amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  travel  begtm  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  such  amend- 
menU ShaU  not  constitute  authority  for  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  beginning  before  October  1, 1985. 

SEC  <!(.  EXTENSION  OF  TEST  PBOGKAM  FOB  FLAT 
KATE  PER  DIEM  SYSTEM. 

(a)  AiriHOHiTT  roR  Test  Phocham.— The 
Secretary  concerned  may  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram to  test  a  flat  rate  per  diem  ssrstem  for 
travel  aUowances  for  travel  performed  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  whUe  on  tem- 
porary duty. 

(b)  Amount  or  Flat  Rate.- Per  diem  al- 
lowances paid  under  such  a  test  program 
ShaU  be  In  an  amount  determined  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
normal  and  necessary  expenses  in  the  area 
in  which  travel  is  performed,  but  may  not 
exceed  $76  for  each  day  a  member  is  In 
travel  sUtus  within  the  continental  United 
SUtes. 
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(c)  Rbsulations.— The  test  program  under 
this  section  shaU  be  carried  out  under  regu- 
b>ttons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. 

(d)  Definition  or  SacEBTABT  Con- 
cssNED.- For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  "Secretary  oonoenied"  mmiM 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  each  miUtary  depart- 
ment with  respect  to  matters  <Mng»rning 
the  respecttve  mOttary  departments:  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect 
to  matters  conoemlng  the  defense  ^gtmies 

(e)  DuaanoN  or  Pbooeam.- The  test  pro- 
gram under  this  section  shaU  be  carried  out 
during  the  period  begliiiiiiig  oo  October  1, 
1085,  and  ending  on  September  $0. 1086. 

SBC  (IT.  TBAVBL  AND  TSANSPOBTATION  ALLOW- 
ANCES FOB  TBATBL  WimN  THB  AD- 
MnOBTBAnVB  LIMRB  OP  A  HEM- 
BBTS  Dorr  gTATION. 

(a)  AUTHOBITT  TO  PaT  ALLOWANCES  TO 
CBTAIN     MlMElBS     DUBCIED    TO     PEBTOBM 

OvEBNioBT  DOTT.— Sectloa  408  of  Utle  87, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  travel  and 
transportation  allowances  for  travel  within 
the  llmlU  of  a  member's  duty  station,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "A  member": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectitm: 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretaries  coooemed.  a  membo'  of  a  uni- 
formed service  who  is  directed  by  competent 
authority  to  perform  duty  at  a  location 
within  the  UmlU  of  his  duty  station  other 
than  his  residence  or  normal  duty  location 
for  a  pMlod  of  time  that  requires  the 
member  to  obtain  ovemiglit  aooommoda- 
tions  is  enUUed  to  the  travel  and  trazmx>r- 
taUon  allowancea  authorized  by  secUon  404 
of  this  Utle.". 

(b)  Paikino  Fees.— Such  secUon  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "plus  parking  fees" 
after  "fixed  rate  a  mUe". 

(c)  ErTBcnvE  Date.- The  amendmenU 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  apply 
with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  after  Sep- 
tembCT  30. 1085. 

SEC  «a  TEAVEL  DURINC  SHIP  OVEBHAUL. 

(a)  In  Oknekal.— Section  406b  of  UUe  37, 
United  States  C;ode.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Under"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Under"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(including  the  member's 
spouse)"  after  "dependenU"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence: 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  ninety-first,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-first  calendar  day"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  day,  and 
every  sixUeth  calendar  day  after  the  thirty- 
first  calendar  day";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Transportation  in  kind,  reimburse- 
ment for  personally  procured  transporU- 
Uon, or  a  monetary  aUowance  In  place  of 
the  cost  of  transportaUon  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon 404(dXl)  of  this  UUe  may  be  provided. 
In  Ueu  of  the  member's  enUUement  to  trans- 
portation, for  the  member's  dependenU  (in- 
cluding the  member's  spouse)  from  the  loca- 
tion that  was  the  home  port  of  the  ship 
before  commencement  of  overhaul  or  inacU- 
vation  to  the  port  of  overhaul  or  inactiva- 
tlon.  The  total  reimbursement  for  transpor- 
Utlon for  the  member's  dependenU  may 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  Government-pro- 
cured commercial  round-trip  traveL 

"(c)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
on  permanent  duty  aboard  a  ship  which  un- 
dergoes a  change  of  home  port  to  the  over- 
haul or  InacUvaUon  port  and  the  member's 
dependenU  may  be  provided  the  transporU- 
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tlon  allowances  prescribed  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  tai  lieu  of  the  tiaiM- 
portatlon  entttlemenU  of  section  406  of  this 
title  and  section  2634  of  Utle  10.". 

(b)  Kvriuiivs  Date.— The  travel  allow- 
anees  authorixed  by  the  amendmenU  imj** 
by  ttils  section  are  payable  only  for  travel 
that  commences  after  September  30,  1085, 
but  may  be  paid  for  members  «--«gTm1  to 
ships  being  overtiauled  or  InacUvated  away 
from  home  port  on  the  dtte  of  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(c)  Clerical  Amendments.— <l)  The  sec- 
tion hfartlng  for  such  section  is  smended  by 
striking  out  the  last  four  worxis. 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  seetlotM  at  the  begtamtng  of 
chapter  7  of  such  tttle  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  four  words. 

BBC  CM.  travel  ALi/>WANCK  FOB  TEAVEL 
roBMBD  IN  CONNBCnON  WITH 
TAIN  LEAVE. 

(a)  In  aENaAL.-SectloD  411b(aXl)  of 
UUe  37,  United  States  C:ode,  is  smended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "if  he  is  a  member 
without  dQ>endaits.": 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  if  either"  snd  aU  Uiat 
follows  snd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(»)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Such  aUowances  may 
be  paid  for  the  member  and  for  the  depend- 
enU of  the  member  who  are  authortaed  to, 
and  do,  accompany  him  at  his  duty  sta- 
tions.". 

(b)  ErTBcnvE  Date.— The  smendmenU 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  orders  to  change  a  permanent  sta- 
Uon that  are  effective  after  Septembo'  30 
1085. 

Part  C— Bonuses  and  Special  and  Incentive 

Pays 

Subpart  1— AeUve  Forces 

SEC  Ml.  LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS  OP  SBUtCnVE  BB- 
BNUSTMENT  BONUSSa 

(a)  SracincATioN  or  Minimum  To  Be  Paid 
in  Advance.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
308(b)  of  UUe  37.  United  States  C:ode.  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Not  less  than  75  pereent  of  the 
amount  of  a  bonus  under  this  section  shaU 
be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  for  which  the  bonus  is  paid,  with 
any  remaining  amount  paid  in  equal  annual 
installmenU". 

(b)  Eppbctivb  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  apply  with  re- 
spect to  bonuses  paid  for  reenllstmenU  or 
extensions  of  enlistment  effective  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985. 

SBC  or  SPB(3AL  PAY  FOB  NIKXKAB  OFnCBR& 

(a)  Continuation  Pat.— (1)  Subsection  (a) 
of  secUon  312  of  tlUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(2): 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (3); 

(C)  by  redesignating  clause  (4)  ss  clause 
(3)  and  striking  out  "for  one  period  of  four 
years"  m  such  clause  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  a  period  of  three,  four,  or  five 
years,  so  long  as  the  new  period  of  obligated 
acUve  service  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
end  of  26  years  of  commissioned  service,"; 
and 

(D)  in  the  matter  foUowlng  such  clause— 
(I)  by  striking  out  "$7,000"  snd  inserting 

in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,000"; 

(U)  by  striking  out  "semiannually"  and 
"six-month  period"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "annually"  and 
"12-month  period",  respecUvely;  and 
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(lU)  by  Btilkliic  out  "■haU  become  fixed" 
•nd  «U  thmt  f oUowb  throucb  the  end  of  lub- 
MCtiOD  (m)  and  iBMitlnc  in  lieu  thereof 
"ibaa  be  paid  In  equal  annual  Imtallmenta 
over  the  length  of  the  contract,  commene- 
Inc  at  the  expiration  of  any  wrieting  period 
of  obligated  active  aervlce.  The  Secretary 
(w  hla  dealgnee)  may  accept  an  active  lerv- 
loe  agreement  under  this  aectkm  not  more 
than  one  year  In  advance  of  the  end  of  an 
offtcer*!  exiattng  perkid  of  obligated  active 
■ervice  under  such  an  agreement.  In  auch  a 
case,  the  amount  of  the  medal  pay  may  be 
paid  commencing  with  the  date  of  accept- 
ance of  the  agreement,  with  the  number  of 
tnitallmwita  being  equal  to  the  number  of 
years  coveted  by  the  contract  idus  one.". 

<»  Subsection  (b)  of  such  aectlon  is  re- 
pealed. 

(3)  Subeectloo  (c)  of  mich  aectlon  la  redes- 
ignated as  subaecttop  <b)  and  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "of  four  years". 

(4)  Subaection  (d)  of  such  section  is  redes- 
ignated as  subsection  (c)  and  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "four  years'  "  b>  the 
second  sentence:  »"«< 

(B)  by  striking  out  "at  the  end  of  the  four 
year  poted"  In  that  sentence. 

(5)  Sudi  section  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  <c)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) the  following  new  subsection  (d): 

"(dXl)  An  officer  who  is  performing  obli- 
gated service  under  an  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may,  if  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  under  such  sub- 
section is  hl^er  than  at  the  time  the  offi- 
cer executed  such  agreement,  execute  a  new 
agreement  under  that  subsectfam.  The 
period  of  such  an  agreement  shall  be  a 
period  equal  to  or  ««— .Hwy  the  original 
period  of  the  officer's  exlsttng  agreement,  so 
long  as  the  potod  of  obligated  active  service 
under  the  new  agreement  doea  not  extend 
beyond  the  end  of  M  years  of  commissioned 
service.  If  a  new  agreement  is  executed 
under  this  subsection,  the  existing  active- 
service  agreement  shall  be  cancelled,  effec- 
tive on  the  day  bef <»e  an  anniversary  date 
of  that  agreement  after  the  date  on  which 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion is  increased. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  be  carried  out 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.". 

(6)  Subsectioi  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1M7"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber SO.  IMO". 

(b)  NocLua-CAaBa  AocnssiOH  Bomrs.— 
(1)  Subsection  (aXl)  of  section  312b  of  such 
tttte  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  $3,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $8,000"; 


(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Upon  acceptance  of 
the  agreement  by  the  Secretary,  the 
amounts  payable  upon  selection  for  training 
and  upon  completion  of  tr^ning.  respective- 
ly, as  determined  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  shall  becone  fixed.". 

(3)  Subaection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  de- 
termine annually  the  total  amount  of  the 
bonus  to  be  paid  under  this  section  and  of 
that  amount  the  portions  that  are  to  be 
pald- 

"(1)  upon  selection  for  officer  naval  nucle- 
ar power  training:  and 

"(3)  upon  successful  completion,  as  a  com- 
missioned officer,  of  training  for  duty  in 
connectltm  with  the  supervision,  operation, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plants.". 


(3)  ekibsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amendiit  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1M7"  aiid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30. 1900". 

(c)  AairtiAL  IwcasTivi  Bonus.— (1)  Subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  3iac  of  such  tiUe  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  "She  first  smtence  Is  designated  as 
ih  (1)  and  amended— 

(I)  by  Vedfslgnatlng  clauses  (1)  through  (S) 
(A)  through  (E).  respectively: 

(II)  by  striking  out  ",  but  has  completed 
less  thmi  twenty-six  years  of  commissioned 
servtee?  in  clause  (C)  (as  so  designated);  and 

(III)  bir  striking  out  "$«,000"  and  "October 
1,  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$10,00#"  and  "October  1.  IMO".  respective- 
ly. 

(B)  llie  second  sentence  is  designated  ss 
paragn  ph  (3)  and  is  amended  by  inserting 
"technl  aiUy"  before  "qualified". 

(C)  1  he  third  sentence  is  designated  as 
paragn  ph  (3)  and  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nuclear  service  year"  the  second  place 
it  appears  and  all  that  follows  in  that  sen- 
tence stMl  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "nuclear 
service  irear  on  which  he— 

"(A)  was  not  on  active  duty: 

"(B)  ^as  not  technically  qualified  for  duty 
in  oonttection  with  the  supervision,  oper- 
ation, ^nd  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear 
propulMon  plants: 

"(C)  was  performing  obligated  service  as 
the  result  of  an  active-servioe  agreement  ex- 
ecuted pnder  section  312  of  this  title:  or 

"(D)  was  entitied  to  receive  aviation 
career  facentive  pay  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 30ia  while  serving  in  a  billet  other  than 
a  billet  jthat  required  the  officer— 

"(1)  be  technically  qualified  for  duty  in 
connection  with  the  supervision.  apenUoa, 
and  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion plgnts:  and 

"(ii)  he  qualified  for  the  performance  of 
operational  flying  duties.". 

(D)  Hie  fourth  sentence  is  repealed. 

(3)  %ibsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  first  sentence  Is  designated  as 
paragr^h  (1)  and  amended— 

(i)  by! redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (4) 
as  cUu«es  (A)  through  (D),  respectively;  and 

(U)  bt  striking  out  "$3,500"  and  "October 
1.  198  f"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$4,800  '  and  "October  1. 1990".  respectively. 

(B)  1  he  second  sentence  is  designated  as 
paragn  ph  (3)  and  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"techn  eally"  before  "qualified". 

(C)  1  he  third  sentence  is  designated  as 
paragn  ph  (3)  and  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "nfdear  service  year"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows l^  that  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nuclear  service  year  (m  which  he— 

"(A)  was  not  in  an  assignment  involving 
the  dlr^  supervlaion.  operation,  or  mainte- 
nance 4f  naval  nuclear  propulsion  plants; 

"(B)  Mraa  performing  obligated  service  as 
the  result  of  an  active-service  agreement  ex- 
ecuted kmder  section  313  of  this  tiUe;  or 

"(C)  Iras  entitled  to  receive  aviation  career 
Incenttre  pay  in  accordance  with  section 
301a  while  serving  in  a  billet  other  than  a 
bUlet-l 

"(1)  involving  the  direct  supervision,  oper- 
ation. Or  maintenance  of  naval  nuclear  pro- 
pulsioii  plants;  *»«< 

"(ll)lhat  required  the  officer  be  qualified 
for  tht  performance  of  operational  flying 
dutiea.?. 

(8)  iubseeUon  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amend^  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1987" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 
1990". 
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(d)  Xrvac^vB  Oats.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1985J 
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section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 


lON  OF  SPECIAL  PAY  P0«  DRNTAL 


(a)  Ik  OxiiDui Section  303b  of  title  37. 

United  Statas  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:         I 

"BSMk.  SiMd^l  par  dental  olllecn  of  the  aincd 


'(aXl)  An  bfficer  who— 

(A)  is  an  officer  of  the  Dental  Corps  of 

the  Army  o^  the  Navy  or  an  officer  of  the 

as  a  dental  officer;  and 

duty  under  a  call  or  order 

a  period  of  not  leas  than 


Air  Force 

"(B)  U  on 
to  active  dul 
(me  year, 
is  entitied 
thissul 

"(3)  An  ofl 
of  this  sul 
grade  belo^ 
variable 

"(A)  $1, 
dergoing 

"(B)  $3.1 
than  six  yi 
notundergol 

"(C)  $5.( 
least  six  but  li 


lve( 


special  pay  in  accordance  with 

described  in  paragraph  (I) 
Ion  who  Is  serving  in  a  pay 

pay  grade  0-7  ia  entitled  to 
pay  at  the  following  rates: 

per  year.  If  the  officer  is  un- 
intemshlp  training. 
!r  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
of  creditable  service  and  is 
dental  internship  training. 

per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
than  10  years  of  creditable 


service. 

"(D)  $7,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  10  but  less  than  14  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(K)  $«.004  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  at 
least  14  but  jless  than  18  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(F)  $4.00(i  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  18 
or  more  yeam  of  creditable  service. 

"(3)  An  of  leer  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsiction  who  is  serving  in  a  pay 
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grade  above  pay  grade  0-8  to  entitled  to 
variable  special  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per 
year. 

"(4)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  thto  sec- 
tion, an  officer  entitied  to  variable  special 
pay  under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section is  entitled  to  additional  special  pay 
for  any  13-month  period  during  which  the 
officer  to  not  undergoing  dental  internship 
or  residency  training.  Such  additional  spe- 
cial pay  shall  be  paid  at  the  following  rates: 

"(A)  $8,000  per  year,  U  the  officer  has  at 
least  three  but  less  than  13  years  of  credita- 
ble service. 

"(B)  $8,000  per  year,  U  the  officer  has  at 
least  13  but  less  than  18  yean  of  creditable 
service. 

"(C)  $10,000  per  year,  if  the  offico^  has  18 
or  more  years  of  creditable  service. 

"(5)  An  officer  who  to  entitied  to  variable 
special  pay  imder  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
thto  subsection  and  who  to  board  certified  to 
entitied  to  additional  special  pay  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates: 

"(A)  $3,000  per  year,  if  the  officer  has  less 
than  13  years  of  creditable  service. 

"(B)  $3,000  per  year.  If  the  officer  has  at 
least  12  but  less  than  14  years  of  creditable 
service. 

"(C)  $4,000  per  year.  U  the  officer  has  14 
or  more  years  of  creditable  service. 

"(bXl)  An  officer  may  not  be  paid  addi- 
tional special  pay  under  subaection  (aX4)  of 
thto  section  for  any  13-month  period  unless 
the  officer  first  executes  a  written  agree- 
ment under  which  the  officer  agrees  to 
remain  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  beginning  on  the  date  the 
officer  accepts  the  award  of  such  special 
pay. 

"(3)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  section  303a(a) 
of  thto  tiUe.  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  may  terminate  at 
any  time  an  officer's  entitiement  to  the  spe- 
cial pay  authorized  by  subsection  (aK4)  of 
thto  section.  If  such  entitiement  to  terminat- 
ed, the  officer  concerned  to  entiUed  to  be 
t>aid  such  special  pay  only  for  the  part  of 
the  period  on  active  duty  that  the  officer 
served,  and  the  officer  may  be  required  to 
ref  imd  any  amount  in  excess  of  that  entitie- 
ment. 

"(c)  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  imder  section  303a(a)  of 
thto  titie  shall  include  standards  for  deter- 
mining— 

"(1)  whether  an  officer  to  undergoing  in- 
ternship or  residency  training  for  puriXMes 
of  subsections  (aX3XA).  (aX3XB).  and  (aX4) 
of  thto  section:  and 

"(2)  whether  an  officer  to  board  certified 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (aX5)  of  thto  sec- 
tion. 

"(d)  Special  pay  payable  to  an  officer 
under  paragraphs  (2),  (3).  and  (5)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  month- 
ly. Special  pay  payable  to  an  officer  under 
subsection  (aK4)  of  thto  section  shall  be  paid 
annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  12-month 
period  for  which  the  officer  to  entitied  to 
such  payment. 

"(e)  An  officer  who  volimtarily  terminates 
service  on  active  duty  before  the  end  of  the 
period  for  which  a  payment  was  made  to 
such  officer  under  subsection  (aX4)  of  thto 
section  shall  refund  to  the  United  States  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  paid  to  such  officer  ss  the  unserved 
part  of  such  period  bears  to  the  total  period 
for  which  the  payment  was  made. 

"(f)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  titie 
11  shall  not  release  a  person  from  an  obliga- 
tion to  reimburse  the  United  States  re- 
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quired  under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  of  thto  section  U 
the  final  decree  of  the  discharge  in  bank- 
ruptcy was  issued  within  a  period  of  five 
yean  after  the  last  day  of  a  period  which 
such  person  had  agreed  to  aerve  on  active 
duty.  Thto  subssctloo  appUea  to  a  diacharge 
in  bankruptcy  in  any  proceeding  whl^ 
begins  after  September  30, 1985. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  thto  section,  credita- 
ble service  of  an  officer  to  computed  by 


"(1)  aU  periods  whteh  the  otfloer  spent  in 
dental  intemahlp  or  residency  training 
during  which  the  officer  was  not  on  active 
duty;  and 

"(2)  all  periods  of  active  service  in  the 
Dental  Coipa  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Air  Force  jfsignatfril  as  a  dental 
officer,  or  as  a  dental  officer  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.". 

(b)  Rkpsal  OP  CoamnjAmm  Pat  poa  Dm- 
nsra.— Section  311  of  audi  title  to  rmealed. 

(c)  AirxHOBiTT  poa  CBOAia  Obttal  Ovn- 
ens  To  Kzacon  Niw  diiaiiiiiBii  ill 
Subject  to  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3).  a  dental 
officer  who  on  October  1.  1985.  to  pcrfonn- 
ing  obligated  service  under  an  agreement 
under  aectlon  311  of  title  37.  United  Statea 
Code,  that— 

(1)  was  executed  after  June  3S.  1985;  and 
(3)  to  affected  by  the  ""''*«t«^  in  section 
8091  of  the  Department  of  DefOMe  Appto- 
priaticms  Act.  1985  (as  contaiiwd  in  section 
101(h)  of  PubUc  lAW  98-473).  may  execute  a 
new  agreement  under  section  303b  of  such 
title  (as  amended  by  subsection  (a». 

(3)  A  dental  officer  may  not  execute  a  new 
agreement  under  paragraph  (1)  unless  the 
amount  that  may  be  paid  sudi  officer  under 
an  agreement  undw  section  303b  of  title  37. 
United  States  Code  (as  amended  by  subsee- 
tion  (a)),  to  greater  than  the  amount  to  be 
paid  the  officer  under  the  existing  agree- 
ment of  the  officer  under  sectltm  311  of 
such  titie. 

(3)  The  period  of  such  a  new  agreement 
shall  be  a  period  equal  to  or  exceeding  the 
original  period  of  the  officer's  existing 
agreement. 

(4)  If  a  new  agreement  to  executed  under 
thto  subsection,  the  existing  agreemmt  of 
the  officer  shall  be  canceled. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  thto  section,  the 
term  "dental  officer"  has  the  meuitatg  given 
that  term  in  section  101  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code. 

(d)  Clbical  AMxniaam.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  5  of 
such  title  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 303b  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"303b.  ^Mdal  pay:  dental  officen  of  the 
aimed  forcea.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 311. 

(e>   EppiLfivi   Dais.— The   amendmmts 
made  by  thto  section  take  effect  on  October 
1.1985. 
wtc  ttt.  spbcial  pay  por  kkoical  opncsB& 

Section  302  of  titie  37,  United  States 
Code,  to  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "to  not"  in  subaection 
(hXlXB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who 
to";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(1)  A  discharge  in  bankruptcy  under  titie 
11  that  to  entered  less  than  5  yean  after  the 
termination  of  an  agreement  under  thto  sec- 
tion does  not  diacharge  the  person  signing 
such  agreement  from  a  debt  arising  under 
such  agreonent  or  undo^  paragraph  (1)  of 


thto  subaectian.  Thto  paragraph  applies  to 

any  case  oonmeneed  under  UUe  11  after 

September  SO.  1065.". 

nc  Ol  OTCULPAY  POgQUALIFUD  BNUgnO 
MWWIW  KXmOING  DOTT  AT  DO- 
iraUICD  LOCATIOHB  OVBnKAS. 

(a)  lacasAsx  or  Raxb  or  IfonsLT  Spscial 
PAT.-8ection  314(a)  of  titie  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50"  andtasertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "$80". 

(b)  EriBiuiiva  Daix. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1. 19*5. 

Subpart  3— Reserve  Farces 

aac  Ml.  agucRD  ■ebrbve  ZKLunan  and 

■BNumoNT  •omnn. 

(a)  EmsnoR  Bowoa.— Section  S08c  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3,000"  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$5,000": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1985" 
In  subsection  (f )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Seirtember  SO.  1990". 

(b)  RBmsnoirr  B<Hnrs.-Section  30«b  of 
such  title  to  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  "$450"  and  "$900"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,350"  and  "$2,500".  respectively;  and 

(B)  by  striking  "$150"  in  paragraph  (3) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$418.88"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$25"  in  subsection 
(dX3)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$80.44"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1085" 
in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  m  Ueu  there- 
of "September  SO.  1900". 

(c)  EmsTimT  Bosus  poa  Paioa  Sbtici 
PBUonnL.— Chapter  5  of  such  title  to 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  308h  the 
following  new  section: 

"f  MM.    Syeeial    pay:    priw   Mrvtcc    irllilsiisl 
koaas 

"(aXl)  A  person  who  to  a  f<»mer  '^^**t»* 
member  of  an  armed  force  who  enlists  in 
the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  for  a  period  of  three  ex 
six  yean  in  a  mOltary  sUU  or  unit  '^^^g^f*- 
ed  for  such  a  bonus  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned and  who  meets  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  paid  a  bonus  as  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (b). 

"(3)  A  bonus  may  (mly  be  paid  under  thto 
section  to  a  person  who— 

"(A)  has  comideted  hto  mfUtary  service  ob- 
ligation but  has  less  than  10  yean  of  total 
mlUtary  service: 

"(B)  has  received  an  honorable  discfaarge 
at  the  conclusion  of  mlUtary  aervioe; 

"(C)  to  not  being  rdeased  from  active  serv- 
ice for  the  purpose  of  enlistment  in  a  re- 
serve component;  and 

"(D)  has  not  previoualy  been  paid  a  bonus 
for  enlistment,  reenltotment.  or  extension  of 
enlistment  in  a  reserve  component. 

"(b)  The  bonus  to  be  paid  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shaU  be- 

"(1)  an  initial  payment  of— 

"(A)  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed  $1J50.  in 
the  case  of  a  member  who  enlists  for  a 
period  of  three  years;  or 

"(B)  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3,500  in 
the  case  of  a  member  who  enlists  for  a 
period  of  six  years;  and 

"(3)  a  subsequent  payment  of  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $418.86  up(m  the  completion 
of  each  year  of  the  period  of  such  reenllst- 
ment  or  extension  of  enlistment  during 
which  such  membo'  has  satisfactorily  par- 
ticipated in  unit  training. 

"(c)  A  member  may  not  be  paid  more  than 
one  bonus  under  thto  section. 
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"(d)  A  penoB  wbo  raeelvw  a  banis  pay- 
— at  under  ttato  Mctton  and  wbo  fmlla 
duilnc  the  period  (or  vbich  the  bonua  wu 
paid  to  serve  aattafactnUy  In  the  elemmt  of 
the  Selected  Reaore  ot  the  Ready  Reaerve 
with  reapeet  to  whl^  the  bonua  waa  paid 
ahall  refund  to  the  United  Statea  an  amount 
that  beara  the  same  relation  to  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  paid  to  lueh  person  as  the 
period  that  such  petaon  failed  to  serve  satis- 
factorily bean  to  the  total  period  for  which 
the  bonus  waa  paid. 

"(e)  An  obligation  to  reimburse  the  United 
Statea  imposed  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section  is.  for  all  purposes,  a  debt  owed  to 
the  United  States. 

"(f)  Undo-  regulations  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  subaeetlan  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  oonooned  may  remit  or  cancel 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  obligation  to  re- 
imburse the  United  Statea  impoaed  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

"(g>  A  dlseharge  in  bantauptcy  under  title 
11  that  ia  entered  less  than  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  an  enllatment  for  which 
a  bonus  was  paid  under  thia  section  shall 
not  diadiarge  the  person  receiving  such 
bonus  payment  from  the  debt  arising  under 
subsection  (d)  of  this  sectloa.  This  subsec- 
tion appllea  to  any  ease  commenced  under 
UUe  11  after  Septembn^  30. 1986. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  be  administered 
undo'  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  armed  f  orcea  under 
hla  Juriadktlon  and  by  the  Secretary  of 
TransportatUm  tar  the  c:oast  Guard  when 
the  Coast  Guard  Is  not  operating  as  a  serv- 
ice In  the  Navy. 

"(1)  No  b<aus  may  be  paid  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  person  for  an  enlistment  after 
September  SO.  1990.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  308h  the 
f(dlowlng  new  item: 

"M8L  Special  pay:  prior  service  enlistment 
bonus.", 
(d)    ErracnvK    Dan.— The    amendments 
made  by  thia  secUon  shaO  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 198S. 

SK.  MS.  anXCRD  UBISVB  AmUATION  BONUS. 

(a)  lacuaai  un  Emmioii.— Section  308e 
of  Utle  37.  United  Statea  Code,  ia  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "$25"  in  subsecUon 
(cXl)  and  inaerttng  in  lieu  thereof  "up  to 
$75  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned"; and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  IMS" 
in  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30. 1990". 

(b)  ErracnvE  Daxa.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1988. 

nc  MS.  8ILBCRD  USnVK  ONTT  APnUATION 
DKBmVBPAY. 

(aXl)  Chapter  5  of  ttUe  37.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  insoting  after  secUon 
305a  the  following  new  section: 
'^'Mk.  Hyttol  par  tawcattrc  pay  for  ■Mnbcr* 

ei  UM  Selectod  RsMrve  aMlgncd  to  certain 


"(a)  Under  reguUtions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  for  the  armed  forces 
under  his  Jurlsdlctkni.  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  with  re«>ect  to  the  C^oast 
Guard  when  it  la  not  operating  aa  a  service 
In  the  Navy,  an  enlisted  member  of  a  re- 
serve component  who  partle^wtca  in  sched- 
uled training  periods  of  a  unit  dealgnated  by 
the  Secretary  concerned  may  receive  incen- 
tive pay. 

"(b)  laiglbillty  for  and  the  amount  and 
method  of  payment  of  an  incentive  pay 


under  thk  section  shall  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  ^«gulatlons  prescribed  under  sub- 
secttm  (g)  of  this  section,  except  that  the 
amount  of  such  incentive  pay  may  not 
exceed  t|0  per  drill  and  shall  be  paid  only 
after  theimember  has  participated  satisfac- 
torily In  k  acheduled  training  period  of  the 
designatefl  unit". 

(3)  The*  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  section  30Sa  the 
following  new  item: 

"306b.  tedal  par  incentive  pay  for  mem- 
I     beta  of  the  Selected  Reaerve 
I     assigned  to  certain  high-priori- 
ty units.", 
(b)  Emcnvi  Datl— Section  305b  of  title 
37.  Unite  1  Statea  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
Uon (a).  1  Hall  take  effect  <m  October  1. 1986. 

SBC  M4.  fBENUSntCNT  BCmUS  POK  KNU8RD 

I  mniBng  on  Acnvc  duty  pob 

TKAININC  AND  AOMINnntATION  OP 
I   BISKBVgS. 

(a)  Elbibiutt  roa  Acnvs-Durr  Riaa- 
usniKiiTJBoiiTn.— Section  308(aKlXD)  of 
title  37.  Qnited  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  4ut  "in  a  regular  component"  and 
all  that  fallows  and  Inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"for  a  peilod  of  at  least  three  yeara- 

"(1)  in  a  regular  component  of  the  service 
concerned;  or 

"(U)  In  a  reaerve  comp<ment  of  the  service 
concerned  to  serve  on  active  duty  in  connec- 
tion with'organlslng.  adminlatering.  recruit- 
ing, instnictlng,  or  trahiing  Reaerves;". 

(b)  Eptiuiiva  Datb.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  icenlistments  and  extensions  of  en- 
listments leffectlve  after  September  30. 1985. 

SEC  MS.  D0IVIDUAL  BEADY  BE8XBVE  BONUSES. 

(a)  FnltYBAB    EZIKKSIOR    OP    RXBHLIST- 

MEtn  ahA  EHUsmxHT  Boifusxs.— (1)  Sec- 
tions 306f(h)  and  308h(g)  of  such  UUe  ai« 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1985"  an4  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30, 1990". 

(b)  EnAHCBD    IRR    BORTTS    POB    PBUORS 

With  C|uticai,  Skuxs.— <1)  SubsecUon 
(aXl)  of  I  secUon  308b  of  UUe  37,  United 
Statea  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  period  of 
three  years,  or  for  a  period  of  six  yeara.". 

(3)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  such  secUon  Is 
amendedt- 

(1)  by  ittserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"; 

(2)  by  4riUng  out  ".  except  that"  and  all 
that  foUows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(3)  by  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing near  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Tne  amount  of  a  bonus  under  this 
secUon—  I 

"(A)  m<y  not  exceed  $1,600,  in  the  case  of 
a  person  I  who  enllsU  for  a  period  of  six 
yeara;  and 

"(B)  m^  not  exceed  $750  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  enlists  for  a  period  of  three 
years.      < 

"(3)  A  Bonus  paid  under  thia  section  shall 
be  paid  aa  follows: 

"(A)  lathe  case  of  a  bonus  under  para- 
grm>h  (2MA)  of  this  subsecUon- 

"(1)  $600  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
2-it.  enlistment,  or  extension  of  en- 
listment Br  which  the  bonus  is  paid;  and 

'(U)  thA  remainder  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
annual  in^rementa. 

"(B)  Inl  the  eaae  of  a  bonua  under  para- 
gnvh  (2)(B)  of  thia  subsecUon.  the  amount 
of  the  bobus  shall  be  paid  in  equal  annual 
increments.". 

(C)    AUtROBITT    TO    RBQXTIBB    MUBTBB    OB 

Dbxll  poi|  ERHAircBD  BoMua.— SubaecUon  (f ) 
of  such  saeUon  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)";  and 

(2)  by  addlni  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paiMraph: 

"(2)  Regulations  under  this  secUon  may 
require  that  as  a  condlUon  of  receiving  a 
bonus  imder  this  section  the  person  receiv- 
ing the  bonua  agree  to  participate  In  an 
annual  muster  of  the  Reserves,  or  in  acUve 
duty  for  training,  aa  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  conctmed.". 

(d)  Bppbcti^  Datb.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  thia  a4cUon  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1986. 

SBC  MS.  SKLBCto  BBSBBVB  HAZABDOUS  DVIY 
''E  PAY. 

OP  (TOlIFCTATIOa  OP  Has- 

*AY  POB  Rbsbbves.— SecUon 

United  States  Code,  relat- 

pay  for  hazardous  duty,  is 


(a)  MoDipicAl 
ABSoxra  DuTT 
301(f)  of  UUe  : 
ing  to  incenUv 
amended—       j 

(1)  by  insertiiig  "(l)"  after  "(f)"; 

(2)  by  inaerting  "for  the  entire  month" 
before  the  period  at  the  end;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  pamgraph: 

"(2XA)  If  ^  any  calendar  month  a 
member  perforins  duty  ss  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  thia  aubaeetion  and  while  enU- 
Ued  to  baalc  i|ay  also  performs  haaardous 
duty  as  described  in  the  same  clause  of  sub- 
secUon (a)  as  ^nsUtutes  the  predicate  for 
hia  enUUement  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsecUon.  tha  earned  units  of  measuring 
enUUement  for  inoenUve  pay  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  combined.  If  the  sum  of  units 
determined  under  the  prec^ling  sentence 
equals  or  exceeds  the  minimiim  standard 
preacribed  by  the  President  for  enUUement 
to  pay  spedfisd  under  subsecUons  (b)  and 
(c)  of  this  secUon  for  a  member  of  corre- 
sponding grada  who  is  enUUed  to  basic  pay 
for  the  entire  relevant  month,  the  member 
shall  be  enUUeil  to  an  Increaae  in  compensa- 
tion equal  to  1/30  of  the  monthly  incentive 
pay  authorized  by  subsecUon  (b)  or  (c)  of 
this  secUon  for  the  performance  of  that 
hazardous  duty  by  a  member  of  correspond- 
ing grade  who  is  enUUed  to  baalc  pay  for 
the  entire  mon^h. 

"(B)  A  member  who  qualifies  for  entiUe- 
ment  under  th^  paragraph  is  entiUed  to  the 
increaae  for  ea^  day  in  the  relevant  month 
in  which  he  is  fntiUed  to  basic  pay  pursuant 
to  section  204  pf  this  titie  or  to  ccmipensa- 
tion  under  section  208  of  this  tiUe. 

"(C)  In  this  baragraph.  'units'  means  the 
significant  increments  of  performance  pre- 
scribed aa  qualifying  standarda  In  regula- 
tions promulggted  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  this  section.". 

(b)  BppBcnVx  Datb.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  subsejction  (a)  shaU  apply  to  pay- 
ments of  incentive  pay  for  hazardous  duty 
performed  after  September  30, 1986. 

SEC  M7.  AUTHOUZATION  TO  BEPAY  EDUCATION 
U>A|I8  POR  CERTAIN  HEALTH   PRO- 
lONALS  WHO  SERVE  IN  THE  SB- 
BESEBVB. 

(a)  IiT  GBHiitAi..- Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  tha  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  concerned  may  repay  a 
portion  of  a  loan  made,  insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  pan  B  of  titie  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  a  loan  made  under 
part  E  of  such  tiUe  after  October  1,  1975, 
and  a  health  equcation  assistance  loan  made 
or  insured  under  the  provisions  of  part  C  of 
titie  Vn  of  theiPubUc  Health  Service  Act. 

(b)  EuoiBLB  ImiviDUALa— The  Secretary 
concerned  may  repay  loans  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  on^y  in  the  case  of  a  person 
who— 
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(1)  performs  satisfactory  service  as  an  offi- 
cer In  the  selected  reaerve  of  an  armed  force 
after  September  30. 1986;  and 

(2)  poasesses  profeasional  quallflcatlona  in 
a  health  profeasion  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  determined  to  be  needed  criti- 
cally In  order  to  meet  identified  wartime 
combat  medical  skill  shortavca. 

(c)  Amoumt  op  REPATMzirrs.— (1)  The 
amount  of  any  repayment  of  a  loan  made 
under  this  section  on  behalf  of  any  person 
shall  be  determined  on  the  baals  of  each 
complete  year  of  service  that  is  described  in 
subsection  (bKl)  and  performed  by  the 
person  after  the  date  on  which  the  loan  waa 
made. 

(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  the  porticm 
of  a  loan  that  may  be  repaid  under  this  sec- 
tion on  liehalf  of  any  person  may  not  exceed 
$3,000  for  each  year  of  service  described  in 
paragraph  (1). 

(3)  The  total  amount  that  may  be  repaid 
on  behalf  of  any  peraon  under  this  section 
may  not  exceed  $20,000. 

(d)  EppBcnvB  Datb.— The  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  person  first  appointed  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  of  an  armed  force  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985.  and  before  October  1, 1990. 

SEC  MS.  SELECTED  RESERVE   HEALTH   PROPES- 
SION8  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

(a)  iMCLUsioN  or  Sblbctbd  RBSxavz  nr 
ScHOLABsmp  Pbogbam.— Section  2121(a)  of 
tiUe  10.  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and  in  the  Selected  Reaerve  of 
the  Ready  Reserve"  after  "on  active  duty". 

(b)  MlUTABT    SSBVICB    OxuoATioir.— ( 1 ) 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  2123  of  such  titie  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  A  member  of  the  program  incurs 
an  obligation  for  military  service.  Such  serv- 
ice may  be  service  on  active  duty  or  as  a 
member  of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the 
Ready  Reserve. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  service  for  which  the 
member  is  obligated  shall  be  determined 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defenae.  Such  regulations  may  not 
provide  for  a  period  of  obligation  of  less 
than  one  year  of  service  on  active  duty,  or 
two  years  of  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Ready  Reserve,  for  each  year  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.". 

(2)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "in  an  appropriate" 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  or  service  in  the  Selected  Reserve 
of  the  Ready  Reserve,  in  accordance  with 
the  military  service  obligation  impoaed  by 
this  section.". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "his  active  duty  obliga- 
tion" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  mili- 
tary service  obligation";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  period  of  obliga- 
tion from  which  he  was  relieved"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  period  of  active  duty 
obligation,  or  to  one-half  of  the  period  of 
Selected  Reserve  obligation,  from  which  the 
member  was  relieved". 

(C)  NUMBBB  OP  Mbmbbbs  Wbo  Mat  Bb  Ap- 
ponnxD.— SecUon  2124  of  such  titie  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "5,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "7,600". 

(d)  Clbbical  AjcBinnfXMTs.— (1)  The  head- 
ing of  section  2123  of  such  titie  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S  2123.  Memben  of  tKe  prograaK  ndUtary  terrtcc 
obligation:  failnrc  to  coaiplcte  trsininr.  rdcaac 
from  program". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  105  of  such  titie  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"2123.  Members  of  the  program:  military 
service  obligation:  failure  to 
cmnplete  training;  releaae  from 
program.". 

Past  D— Health  Cabb  llATTBBa 

SBC  Ml.  CHAMPUS  DENTAL  CARE  POR  ACriVB- 
DVTY  DEPENDENTS. 

(a)  Dbhtal  BaaBPiTB  pob  DapaBi>uiia  op 
AcnvB-DuTT  Mbmbbbs— (1)  Chapter  66  of 
UUe  10.  United  Statea  Code,  is  amended  by 
inaerting  after  aection  1076  the  following 
newaection: 

t  IVTia.  DcpcadeaU'  aortal  ptogiam 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  ea- 
tabllah  dental  benefit  plans  for  spouses  and 
children  (as  described  In  section  1072(2XD) 
of  this  Utle)  of  members  of  the  uniformed 
servlcea  who  are  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  more  than  30  days.  Any  plan  under  this 
section  shall  provide  for  voluntary  enroll- 
ment of  partidpanU  and  shaU  include  provi- 
sions for  premium-sharing  between  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  members  enrolling 
in  the  program. 

"(2)  A  plan  imder  thia  aecUon  ahall  be  ad- 
ministered under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  in  conaultation 
with  the  other  admlniatertng  Secretariea. 

"(bXl)  Monbers  enrolling  in  a  dental  ben- 
efit plan  establiahed  under  subsection  (a) 
ShaU  be  required  to  pay  a  share  of  the  mem- 
ber's premium. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  eatab- 
lish  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  lie  paid 
by  a  member  enrolled  in  a  plan  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  A  member's  share  of  the  premium  for 
a  plan  eatabliahed  under  subsection  (a)  diaU 
be  paid  by  deductions  from  the  basic  pay  of 
the  member. 

"(d)  The  dental  benefite  provided  under 
such  a  plan  may  not  include  a  benefit  other 
than— 

"(1)  dlagnoetic.  oral  examination,  and  pre- 
ventive services  and  palliative  emergency 
care:  and 

"(2)  basic  restorative  services  of  amaigawi 
and  compoalte  reatorations  and  stainless 
steel  crowns  for  primary  teeth,  and  dental 
appliance  repairs. 

"(e)  Any  such  plan  ahall  provide  that  a 
member  whoae  spouse  or  chQd  receives  care 
under  a  plan  established  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  may  not  be  required  to  pay  for  any 
charge  for  care  deacribed  in  aubaeetion 
(dxi);and 

"(2)  shall  be  required  to  pay  30  percent  of 
the  charges  for  care  deacribed  in  subsection 
(dX2). 

"(f)  If  a  member  who  is  enrolled  in  a  plan 
establiahed  under  thia  aecUon  Is  tranaf erred 
to  a  duty  station  where  dental  care  is  pro- 
vided to  the  member's  spouse  or  children 
under  a  program  other  than  a  plan  eatab- 
liahed under  this  section,  the  member  may 
diacontinue  participation  under  the  plan  es- 
tabliahed under  this  section.  U  the  member 
is  later  transferred  to  a  station  where  dental 
care  Is  not  provided  to  such  member's 
spouse  or  children  except  under  a  plan  ea- 
tabliahed under  this  section,  the  member 
may  re-enroll  in  such  a  plan. 

"(g)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  enter  into  a  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  la  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
poae.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sectlcms  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  ia  ammded  by  Inaerting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  1076  the 
following  new  item: 

"1076a.  Dq>endenU'  dental  progiam,". 
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(b)  Cowpoufmo  AuBMBMBrr.— Sectkm 
1077  of  such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  A  dependent  participating  under  a 
dental  plan  established  under  aecUon  1076a 
of  this  UUe  may  not  be  provided  dental  care 
under  section  1076(a)  of  this  title  except  for 
emergency  dental  care  and  care  that  is  not 
covered  by  such  plan.". 

SBC  MI.  ELmiNATWN  OP  CHAMPUS  DEDVCTIBLB 
AND  CO-PAYMENT  POR  ACnVE-DUTY 
IWBNDEWTB  IN  REMOTE  IjOCATIONS. 

(a)  IB  GBBaAL.-Subaection  (b)  of  section 
1079  of  tiUe  10,  United  States  Code  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  following 
amounts"  In  the  matter  preceding  dauae  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  foUows"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "The  patient  shaU  pay"  in 
clauae  (1)  before  "$26"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Except  as  provided  in 
clauae  (3)."  In  clause  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  reaidea 
in  the  catchment  area  of  a  medical  facility 
of  the  uniformed  services,  the  patient  (sub- 
ject to  clause  (3))  shall  pay"; 

(4)  by  Inserting  "The  patient  shaU  pay"  la 
clauae  (4)  before  "$26";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(S)  In  the  case  of  a  patient  who  does  not 
reside  in  the  catchment  area  of  a  medical 
facility  of  the  uniformed  services,  the  pa- 
XXeat  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  any  de- 
ductible or  copayment  for  care  authcnlzed 
by  subsectkm  (a)  and  received  arhUe  in  aa 
outpatient  status.". 

(b)  RaSULATIOIlS    TO    DBPDIB    CATCHMZirr 

Abba.— Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  regulatiras 
shall  define  what  constitutes  a  catchment 
area  for  purposes  of  subsections  (bX2)  and 
(bX5).  The  admhdaterlng  Secretary  »HMif 
designate  the  catchment  area  for  each  medi- 
cal facility  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary.". 

(c)  EppBcnvE  Datb.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  medical 
and  dental  care  provided  after  September 
30.1985. 

SBC  MS.  CATASTROPHIC  LOSS  PROTECTION  UNDER 
CHAMPU& 

(a)  AcnvB-DtjTT  DxPBRDBna.— Section 
1079(b)  of  titie  10,  United  States  C^ode.  ss 
amended  by  secUon  652.  is  smended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
datise: 

"(6)  An  individual  or  family  group  may 
not  be  required  by  reason  of  this  subaecticm 
to  pay  a  total  of  more  than  $1,000  for 
health  care  in  any  fiscal  year  under  a  plan 
under  subsection  (a).". 

(b)  MiUTART  Rbtib^b  ahs  DapuiMijiia. — 
Section  1086(b)  of  such  UUe  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "the  patient  shall  pay"  in 
clause  (1)  after  "clause  (2),"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "The  patient  shall  pay"  In 
clauae  (3)  after  "(3)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauae: 

"(4)  An  Individual  or  family  group  covered 
by  this  section  may  not  be  required  by 
reason  of  this  subsection  to  pay  a  total  of 
more  than  $3,000  for  health  care  in  any 
fiscal  year  imder  a  plan  under  secUon 
1079(a)  of  this  titie.". 

(c)  EfTBcrrvx  Datb.— The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1, 1985. 

I 
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roR 

BinVIVOKB  or  CntTAIN  RBBEKVUTB. 

(a)  MKDinAi.  un  Dbral  Caiz  hi  Paciu- 
Tm  or  THB  UinrouaD  SBiYiGas.— Section 
1076(a)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  ia 
»ii«mmi<m<  to  read  a>  f oUowa: 

"(aXl)  A  depoident  dewribed  in  pan- 
mith  (3)  ia  entitled,  upon  request,  to  the 
medieal  and  dental  care  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1077  of  this  title  in  facilities  of  the  uni- 
fonned  sCTvioes.  subject  to  the  availability 
of  apace  and  facilities  and  the  capabilities  of 
the  medical  and  dental  staff. 

"(2)  A  dependent  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  a  dependent  of  a  member  of  a  uni- 
formed service— 

"(A)  who  is  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  30  days  or  who  died  whQe  on 
that  duty,  or 

"(B)  who  died  from  an  injury  or  illneas  In- 
curred or  aggravated— 

"(i)  while  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  of  30  days  or  less,  on 
active  duty  for  training,  or  on  inactive  duty 
training;  or 

"(U)  while  traveling  to  or  from  the  place 
at  wliich  the  member  is  to  perform,  or  has 
performed,  such  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  inactive  duty  tndning.". 

(b)  CHAMPDS  C*Ba.-Sectlon  1086(cX2) 
of  such  title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  A  dependmt  (other  tlian  a  dependent 
covered  by  section  1072(3XE)  of  this  UUe)  of 
a  member  of  a  uniformed  service— 

"(A)  who  died  while  on  active  duty  for  a 
period  of  more  than  30  days;  or 

"(B)  who  died  from  an  injury  or  illness  in- 
curred or  aggravated— 

"(i)  while  on  active  duty  under  a  call  or 
order  to  active  duty  of  30  days  or  leas,  on 
active  duty  for  training,  or  on  inactive  duty 
training;  or 

"(ii)  while  traveling  to  or  fnnn  the  place 
at  which  the  member  is  to  perform,  or  has 
performed,  such  active  duty,  active  duty  for 
training,  or  inactive  duty  training.". 

(c)  Errat'iivB  Daix.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  sei-vioes  whose  deaths  occur  after 
September  30.  IMS. 

P*KT  E— IdUTAKT  RxnSBfXIlT 

8W.  Ml.  UWTATION  ON  AMOUNIB  AVAOABLE 
VOR  OBUGAnON  POS  BASIC  PAY  AND 
rO*  ■CmiO  PAY  ACCRUAL  CHARGB. 

From  amounts  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
military  personnel  accounts  for  fiscal  year 
I860,  the  total  amount  obligated  from  each 
such  account  for  military  basic  pay  and  pay- 
menU  into  the  Department  of  Defense  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  section 
1466(a)  of  tttte  10.  United  States  Code,  may 
not  exceed  the  following: 

(1)  For  the  Department  of  the  Army— 

(A)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Army", 
$15,436,000,000; 

(B)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel,  Army", 
$1,647,000,000;  and 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "National  Ouard  Persoimel.  Army". 
$3,455,000,000. 

(3)  For  the  Dn>artment  of  the  Navy— 

(A)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Navy", 
$11,360,000,000: 

(B)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Personnel,  Marine 
Corps".  $3,545,000,000; 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Navy". 
$918,000,000;  and 


(D>  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Reserve  Personnel.  Marine  Corps". 
$105,000,000. 

(3)  F$r  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force— 

(A)  f#r  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "Military  Persoimel.  Air  Force", 
$13,151(000,000: 

(B)  f#r  payments  from  the  appropriation 
accouni  "Reserve  Personnel.  Air  Force". 
$43S.OOl>.000:  and 

(C)  for  payments  from  the  appropriation 
account  "National  Guard  Personnel,  Air 
Force";  $730,000,000. 

SBC  Mk|  LBGULATIVB  PB0P08AL  TO  AMEND  UOl- 
TABY  BmBBHim  SYSTEM  POB  NEW 
ENIBANTB. 


(a)  woOTRRMBR  POR  Sunossioii  OP  I«0- 
isLATTVB  PaoFoaAL  MAXom  CHAinas  ni 
MiLITART  RcriRBMBIIT  Stsxbk.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defoise  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  report  (including  draft  legidation) 
propoakig  changes  in  the  military  noitdisa- 
bility  retironent  system. 

(3)  The  changes  to  be  proposed  in  the 
report  shall  include  clianges  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  result  in  reductions  in  the 
amouni  required  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Militaiv  Retirement  Fund  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14B6(a)  of  tiUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
duringifiscal  year  1986  in  a  total  amount 
that  w^uld  enable  the  D^jartment  of  De- 
fense tb  remain  within  the  limits  on  obliga- 
tions f ^r  basic  pay  and  payments  into  such 

>rescribed    by    section    661    sok^ 
such  reductions. 

ictural  changes  in  the  military  re- 
tiremeat  system  to  be  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  in  the  report  under  this 
section!— 

(A)  i^ould  apply  only  to  individuals  who 
initially  become  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  after  the  effective  date  of  such 
changwand 

(B)  atiould.  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 
ble and  consistent  with  military  require- 
ments, encourage  members  who  are  eligible 
for  retirement  to  remain  on  active  duty 
beyond  30  years  of  service. 

(4)  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense aibmits  the  report  required  by  para- 
graph f  1),  the  Secretary  shall  sulmiit  a  sepsr 
rate  r^rt  containing  a  plan  that  could  be 
used  to  implement  over  a  period  of  four  or 
more  ^ears  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1). 

ICATIOK  OP  ACTDARIAI.  MBTHODS 

toMs  poa  Fiscal  Ya*a  1086  Ra- 
I^oiSLATioii.- In  determining  the 
cost.  <k  the  amount  to  be  saved,  as  the 
result  of  the  enactment  of  any  legislative 
that  would  make  changes  in  the 
retirement -syston  effective  during 
1985  or  1986.  the  actuarial  meth- 
aasumptions  used  shaU  be  the  same 
^proved  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
(in  aconrdance  with  section  1465(d)  of  titie 
10,  United  SUtes  Code)  for  use  in  calculat- 
ing thS  military  retirement  accrual  percent- 
age f oi  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(C)  ^CALCULATION  OP  ACCRUAL  PnCBHTAOX 
UPON  IKACTIIBNT  OP  CHANOX  IN  BBNBPITS.— 

(1)  If  4  Significant  change  in  the  military  re- 
tiremelit  system  is  enacted  into  law  that 
takes  4  ffect  during  fiscal  year  198S  or  1986. 
the  so  Tual  percentage  shall  be  recalculated 

into  account  that  change  in  law.  Any 
such  rtcalculation  sluOl  be  made  using  the 
actual^    methods    and    assumptions    de- 

In  subsection  (b). 

I  malting  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 1466(a)  of  titie  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  months  during  fiscal  years  1985  snd 
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1986  beginni|>g  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
of  any  such  jehange  in  law,  the  accrual  per- 
centage as  n  calculated  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  use<  i  in  lieu  of  the  accrual  percent- 
age thatwoijd  otherwise  be  applicable. 

(d)  DiPui^-ioN  OP  Accrual  PncBnAOB.- 
For  purpose!  of  this  section,  the  term  "ac- 
crual percentage"  means  the  single  level 
percentage  ^  basic  pay  determined  under 
section  146MCX1)  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  for  tne  purposes  of  oomputaticms 
under  sectiobs  1465(b)  and  1466(a)  of  that 
titie.  I 

Part  F— Survivor  Bbrbpxt  Plan 
improvrmknts 

SBC  CTl.  SHOR^  TITLE. 

This  part  iiay  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed 
Services  Suavivor  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1985".  I 

SBC  m.  BSTipUSHMBNT  OP  TWO.TIEB  BENBFTr 
SfanM       AND       ELIMINATION       OP 
S<»CIAL  SBCCBITV  OPPBCr. 
(a)  RxvisiON  nr  8BP  Annuitt  Computa- 
tion.—Section  1451  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amebded  to  read  as  follows: 

"•  1451.  ARMiiiit  of  SBBoity 

"(aXl)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
to  a  person'  under  section  1450(a)  of  this 
titie  (other!  than  section  1450(aX4))  by 
virtue  of  eligibiUty  under  section 
1448(aXlXA)  of  this  titie.  the  monthly  an- 
nuity shall  tie  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  thaperscm  to  whom  the  annuity  is 
provided  is  under  63  years  of  age  when  such 
person  beooiies  oititied  to  the  aimuity.  the 
monthly  annuity  shall  be  55  percent  of  the 
base  amouni  as  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
under  sectioji  1401a  of  this  titie. 

"(B)  If  th4  person  to  whom  the  annuity  is 
provided  Is  03  years  of  age  or  more  when 
such  peraoni  becomes  entitied  to  the  annu- 
ity, the  monthly  annuity  shaU  be  35  percent 
of  the  base  amount,  as  adjusted  frnn  time 
to  time  uiu^r  section  1401a  of  this  title. 

"(3)  In  th«  case  of  an  annuity  provided  to 
a  person  under  section  1450(a)  of  this  titie 
(other  than  section  1460(aX4))  by  virtue  of 
eligibility  udder  section  1448(aK  1  KB)  of  this 
titie.  the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(A)  If  th«  person  to  whom  the  annuity  Is 
provided  is  ^nder  63  years  of  age  when  such 
person  beooiies  entitied  to  the  annuity,  the 
monthly  annuity  shall  be  a  percentage  less 
than  65  peiient  (determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (d))  of,  the  base  amount,  as  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  titie  od  or  after  the  date  the  person 
providing  tlie  annuity  becomes  entitied  to 
retired  pay  linder  chapter  67  of  this  tlUe. 

"(B)  If  the  person  to  whom  the  annuity  is 
provided  is  S2  years  of  age  or  more  when 
such  peraoi^  becomes  entitied  to  the  annu- 
ity, the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  a  percent- 
age less  than  35  percent  (determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d))  of  the  base  amount,  as  ad- 
Justed  from  time  to  time  under  section 
1401a  of  thk  titie  on  or  after  the  date  the 
I>erson  providing  the  annuity  becomes  enti- 
tied to  retirM  pay  under  chapter  67  of  this 
UUe.  I 

"(bXl)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
to  a  former  spouse  or  other  natural  person 
under  section  1450(aX4)  of  this  titie  by 
virtue  of  eligibiUty  under  section 
1448(aXlXA)  of  this  titie,  the  monthly  an- 
nuity shall  be  55  percent  of  the  retired  or 
retainer  pa]  of  the  person  who  elected  to 
provide  that  annuity  after  the  reduction  in 


such  pay  in  accordance  with  section  1453(c) 
of  this  titie. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided  to 
a  former  spouse  or  other  natural  person 
under  section  1450(aX4)  of  this  titie  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  tmder  section 
1448(aXlXB)  of  this  titie.  the  monthly  an- 
nuity shall  be  55  percent  (determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d))  of  the  retired  pay  of  the 
person  who  elected  to  provide  that  annuity 
after  the  reduction  in  such  pay  in  accord- 
ance with  section  1453(c)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  a 
person— 

"(A)  who  provides  an  snnuity  that  is  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  that  para- 
Kraph; 

"(B)  who  dies  before  becoming  60  years  of 
sge:and 

"(C)  who  at  the  time  of  death  is  otherwise 
entiUed  to  retired  pay, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  entitied  to 
retired  pay  at  the  time  of  death.  The  retired 
pay  of  such  person  for  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  on  the  date 
on  which  the  annuity  provided  by  such 
person  is  to  become  effective  In  accordance 
with  the  designation  of  such  person  under 
section  1448(e)  of  this  titie. 

"(cXl)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  paid 
under  section  1448(d)  of  this  title  to  a  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  member,  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  surviving  spouse  is  uitder  62 
years  of  age  when  the  member  dies,  the 
monthly  annuity  shaU  be  55  percent  of  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  the  member 
woiUd  have  been  entitied  If  the  member  had 
been  entitied  to  tliat  pay  based  upon  his 
years  of  active  service  when  he  died. 

"(B)  If  the  surviving  spouse  is  63  years  of 
age  or  more  when  the  member  dies,  the 
monthly  annuity  shall  be  35  percent  of  the 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  the  member 
would  have  been  entitied  If  the  member  had 
been  entitied  to  that  pay  based  upon  his 
years  of  active  service  when  he  died. 

"(3)  An  annuity  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation  to 
wlUch  the  surviving  spouse  Is  entitied  under 
section  411(a)  of  titie  38. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  the  surviving  qjouse  of 
a  member  described  in  section  1448(dX3XC) 
of  this  titie,  the  retired  pay  to  which  the 
member  would  have  been  entitied  when  he 
died  shall  be  determined  based  upon  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
death  for  the  highest  grade  other  than  a 
commissioned  officer  grade  In  which  the 
member  served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(d)  The  peromtage  to  be  appUed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  In  determbilng  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  under  subsection 
(aX3)  shall  be  55  percent  or  35  percent,  as 
vpropriate.  reduced  by  such  amount  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  under  sec- 
tion 1455  of  this  titie.  The  percentage  to  be 
applied  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  an  annuity  under 
subsection  (bX3)  shall  be  55  percent,  re- 
duced by  such  amoimt  as  may  be  prescribed 
In  regulations  under  section  1455  of  this 
titie.  Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
taking  Into  consideration— 

"(1)  the  age  of  the  person  electing  to  pro- 
vide the  annuity  at  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion; 

"(3)  the  difference  in  sge  between  such 
person  and  the  beneficiary  of  the  annuity; 

"(3)  whether  such  t>erson  provided  for  the 
annuity  to  become  effective  (In  the  event  he 


died  before  becoming  60  years  of  age)  on  the 
day  after  his  death  or  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth; 

"(4)  appropriate  group  annuity  tables;  snd 

"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Preaident 
considers  relevant 

"(e)  The  annuity  of  a  person  whose  annu- 
ity is  computed  under  clause  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (axi).  (aX3).  or  (cXl)  shaU  be  reduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  person  receiving  the  an- 
nuity becomes  63  years  of  age.  The  annuity 
as  reduced  shall  be  tlie  amount  computed 
under  clause  (B)  of  such  subsedlon.  as  in- 
creased from  time  to  time  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (f). 

"(fXl)  Whenever  retired  or  retainer  pay  is 
increased  under  section  1401a  of  this  title, 
each  annuity  Uiat  is  computed  under  this 
section  shall  be  increased  at  the  same  time 
by  the  same  total  percent.  The  amount  of 
the  Increase  shall  be  based  on  the  monthly 
annuity  payable  before  any  reduction  under 
section  1450(c)  of  this  titie  or  under  subsec- 
tion (cX2). 

"(2)  The  numthly  amount  of  an  annuity 
payable  imder  this  subchapter,  if  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $1,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amrndmrnt.- Effective  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  sec- 
tion 641  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorisatimi  Act,  1985  (Public  Law  98-525;  98 
SUt.  2545),  is  repealed. 

(c)  ErpRcnvB  Datb  and  Transition.— (1) 
The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(2)  A  person  who  on  such  date  is  receiving 
an  annuity  under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
or  is  the  beneficiary  of  a  participant  In  the 
Plan  may  not  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
such  amendment  receive  an  annuity  under 
the  Plan  In  a  smaller  amount  than  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  that  su^  person  is 
receiving  under  the  Plan  cm  the  day  before 
that  date  or  that  such  person  would  be  enti- 
tied to  receive  under  the  Plan  on  the  day 
before  that  date  if  the  participant  woe 
dead. 

SEC  «T1  INDBXING  OP  rOSMSBOILD  UUOOm  POR 
CALCULATION  OP  REDVCnON  OP  BE- 
TUEDPAY. 

Section  1453(a)  of  titie  10,  United  States 
Co&t,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(adjusted  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  percentage 
as  the  retired  pay  of  such  person  Is  adjusted 
under  section  1401a  of  this  title  or  any 
other  provision  of  Uw>"  after  "$300". 

SEC  C74.  SPOUSAL  (XINCUBBENCE  POR  ELBCTION& 

Section  1448(aX3)  of  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph  (0);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr 

"(3XA)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  subcliapter,  a  person  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  Plan  tmder  paragraph 
(IXA)  may  not  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  person's  spouse  elect— 

"(1)  not  to  participate  in  the  Plan; 

"(11)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  person's 
QXHise  at  leas  than  the  maximum  level;  or 

"(ill)  to  movide  an  annuity  for  a  depend- 
ent child  but  not  for  the  person's  spouse. 
This  subparagraph  does  not  affect  any  right 
to  elect  to  provide  an  annuity  for  a  former 
spouse  tmder  subsection  (b). 

"(B)  If  a  person  who  is  eligible  under 
paragraph  (IXA)  to  participate  in  the  Plan 
and  who  is  married  elects  to  provide  an  an- 
ntiity  for  a  former  Mpovat  tmder  stibsection 
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(bX3).  that  person's  spouse  shall  be  notified 
of  that  election.". 

sac  tTt.  SBPCOVBBAGB  UPON  RBMARBIACr 

(a)  Option  Not  to  Risumb  Covbuox  Upon 
Rbmarriaob.— Section  1448(b)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  Mn»f»4f^  by  »*mw^ 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para^ 
graph: 

"(5)  A  p«son— 

"(A)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and 
is  providing  coverage  for  a  spouse  or  a 
spouse  and  ehikl: 

"(B)  who  does  not  have  an  eligible  benefi- 
ciary tmder  the  Plan;  and 

"(C)  who  remarries, 
may  elect  with  the  conctirreiioe  of  the  per- 
son's spouse,  not  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Plan  for  the  person's  spouse.  Stich  an 
election  is  irrevocable.  If  such  an  election  is 
made,  no  reduction  In  the  retired  or  retainer 
pay  of  such  person  under  section  1453  of 
tills  title  may  be  made.  An  electtoa  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  within  such 
period  of  time  after  the  person's  marriage, 
and  in  such  form  and  mannrr.  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  regulations  tmder  section  1465 
of  this  title.". 

(b)  Option  to  Pruvibk  Wii»m  Covbraob 
Upon  Rbpatmxnt  op  Amounts  Not  Privi- 
oxrsLT  WiTBBRLD.— Section  1451  of  suA 
title,  as  amended  by  sectlim  673.  is  further 
ammded  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  A  person— 

"(A)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and 
is  providing  coverage  for  a  spotise  or  a 
qwtise  snd  child,  but  at  less  than  the  maxi- 
mimi  level;  and 

"(B)  who  remarries, 
may  elect  to  provide  coverage  tmder  the 
Plan  for  the  person's  spotise  at  a  higher 
level  (not  in  excess  of  the  maximimi  level 
previoualy  available  to  that  person)  If  the 
poson  pays  an  amount  determined  imder 
paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  amotmt  of  a  payment  tmder 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

"(A)  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
withheld  from  such  person's  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  under  section  1453  of  tills  title  If 
the  higher  level  of  coverage  had  been  in 
effect  from  the  time  the  person  became  a 
participant  in  the  Plan;  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  stich  person's  retired 
or  retainer  pay  actiuOly  withheld  tmder 
stich  section. 

"(3)  An  election  tindCT  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  and  shall  become  effective 
lUion  receipt  of  the  deposit  reqtiired  by  stich 
paragraph. 

"(4)  Any  such  payment  shall  be  deposited 
Into  the  Department  of  Defense  Military 
Retiranent  Fimd.". 

SEC  CTC  OPnON  TO  C»VEB  BOTH  A  POBMEB 
SPOUSE  AND  DEPENDENT  CHILDRBN 
OPAI 


(a)  Option  to  Providb  Covbraob.— Section 
1448(b)  of  titie  10.  United  States  C^ode,  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  (as 
added  by  section  675)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  A  person  who  elects  to  provide  an  an- 
ntiity  for  a  former  spouse  tmder  the  Plan 
may.  at  the  time  of  such  election,  elect  to 
provide  that  annuity  for  the  former  9ouse 
and  for  a  dq>endent  chad,  if  the  child  re- 
sulted from  the  person's  marriage  to  that 
former  spouse.  The  redtietlon  in  retired  or 
retainer  pay  for  such  an  election  shall  be 
that  prescribed  under  section  1463(c)  of  this 
titie  and  stich  additional  amoimt  as  may  be 
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prescribed  under  retuUttons  of  the  Secre- 
Ury  of  Defmte.". 

(b)  BnonciAKiia  or  Aim u itt  .—Section 
t4S0(aX4)  of  such  Utle  !■  amended  to  read 
ufollom: 

"(4)  the  fonner  spouae.  the  survivinf  de- 
pendent children  in  equal  shares,  if  dlglble 
under  section  1448(bX«)  of  this  UUe  and  If 
the  ellcfble  fonner  spouae  is  dead.  dies,  or 
otherwise  becomes  Ineligible  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  other  natural  person  desisnated 
under  section  1448(b>  of  this  tlUe.  unless 
the  election  to  provide  an  annuity  to  the 
fonner  spouae  or  other  natural  person  has 
been  changed  as  provided  in  subsection  (f ).". 

(c>  COMFOBMnro  AxaimtKirr.— Section 
1448(bX2)  of  such  Utle  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  a  child  designated  under 
secUon  1448(bX«)  of  this  UUe)"  after  "that 
spouse  or  child"  in  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  TBAiramoK  Paovisioii.— A  person  who 
has  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  made  an  elecUon  to  provide  an  annuity 
under  the  Survivor  Benefit  Flan  for  a 
former  spouse  may  elect,  within  the  one- 
year  period  beginning  on  such  date,  to 
change  that  election  so  as  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity for  the  former  spouse  and  the  depend- 
ent children  of  the  person  as  authorized  by 
paragraph  («)  of  section  1448(b)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsecUon 
(a). 


«n.  SBP  COVKHAGK  POK  OmCEBS  WHO  DIE 
AFin  »  YBAS8  or  8EBV1CE  BUT 
WHO  ARE  NOT  RUGIBLE  FOR  RE- 
TIREDPAY. 

(a)  III  Onmuu SecUon  1448(d)  of  UUe 

10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(dXl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  pay  an  annuity 
under  this  subchapter  to  the  surviving 
qx>u8e  or  dependent  child  of  a  member  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(3)  A  member  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  a  member  who  dies  on  active  duty— 

"(A)  after  he  has  become  enUUed  to  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay; 

"(B)  after  he  has  qualified  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay  except  that  he  has  not  applied 
for  or  been  granted  that  pay:  or 

"(C)  after  he  has  served  20  years  of  active 
duty  but  before  he  is  eligible  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay  because  he  has  not  completed 
10  years  of  acUve  commissioned  service. 

"(3)  A  surviving  spouae  or  dependent  child 
is  not  eligible  for  an  annuity  under  this  sub- 
secUon if  the  amount  (if  any)  of  the  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  to  which 
the  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  child  Is 
enUUed  under  chapter  IS  of  UUe  38  Is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  annu- 
ity the  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  child 
would  have  received  under  this  subchapter 
if  the  member  had  been  enUUed  to  retired 
or  retainer  pay  when  he  died. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  paragTtu>h  (3). 
the  retired  pay  to  which  a  member  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2KC)  would  have  been 
oiUtled  when  he  died  shall  be  determined 
baaed  upon  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  death  for  the  highest  grade 
other  than  a  commissioned  officer  grade  in 
which  the  member  served  on  active  duty 
satisfactorily,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subsecUon  Is  computed  under  section 
1451(c)  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  Pnsom  Covnao.— Section  1448(d)  of 
UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by 
subsecUon  (a),  shall  apply  to  the  survivlnK 
spouse  and  dependent  children  of  a  person 
who  dies  after  September  20. 1972. 


SBC  tit.  AUraORinr  to  repay  RSFVNDgD  SBP 
I         DIDUCTIONS  IN  fNSTAUJaNTB. 

Section  14S0(k)  of  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code.  ^  amended— 

(1)  bir  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)": 

(2)  m  striking  out  "had  never  been  made," 
and  at  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "had  never  been  made.";  and 

(3)  lor  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowina  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  widow  or  widower  whose  annuity  is 
readjusted  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  repay 
any  amount  refimded  under  subsection  (e) 
by  reason  of  the  adjustment  under  subsec- 
Uon (e).  Such  repayment  shall  be  made  in 
such  ikanner  as  may  be  provided  in  regula- 
Uons  •reacrlbed  under  section  1455  of  this 
UUe.  ^ny  amount  repaid  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deposited  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Military  Retimnent 
Fund.-. 
SEC  n*.  ANNvrrv  for  survivors  of  (xrtain 

RESERVISTS. 

(a)  EuomuTY.— SecUon  1448(aX2)  of 
UUe  19,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  fy  striking  out  "and"  at  'iie  end  of 
clausei(A); 

(2)  %  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinf  new  clauses: 

"(C)lto  a  person  who  dies  before  being  no- 
tified tmder  secUon  1331(d)  of  this  UUe  that 
he  has  completed  the  years  of  service  re- 
quired for  eligibility  for  retired  pay  under 
chapter  67  of  this  UUe  if  on  the  date  of 
death  |he  person— 

"(i)  has  completed  the  years  of  service  re- 
quire<|  for  eligibility  for  retired  pay  under 
chapter  67  of  this  tiUe;  and 

"(ii)|is  married  or  has  a  dependent  child; 
and    I 

"(D)  to  a  person  who  dies  during  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  receives 
notifloation  under  section  1331(d)  of  this 
UUe  that  he  has  completed  the  years  of 
service  required  for  eligibility  for  retired 
pay  under  chapter  87  of  this  UUe  if  on  the 
date  at  death  the  person— 

"(i)  has  not  made  an  elecUon  imder  clause 
(B)  tobarUdpate  In  the  Plan;  and 

"(IDjismarried  or  has  a  dependent  child.". 

(b)  f^racnvK  Dati  or  Amnttity.— SecUon 
1450(J)  of  such  UUe  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  eiid  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"An  i^uiuity  payable  by  virtue  of  clause  (C) 
or  (D|of  secUon  1448(aX2)  of  this  UUe  shall 

Ive  on  the  first  day  after  the  death 
[person  to  whom  the  Plan  applies.". 

>HS  CovnxD.— Clauses  (C)  and  (D) 
^tlon  1448(aX2)  of  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a), 
shall  apply  to  the  surviving  spouse  and  de- 
pendent children  of  any  person  who  dies 
after  fieptember  30. 1078. 

SEC.  US.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  part, 
the  atnendments  made  by  this  part  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1.  1985.  No  benefit 
shall  accrue  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  the 
enactment  of  this  part  for  any  period  l>efore 
October  1, 1985. 

I       Part  O— MucKLLAmBOUS 

SEC  4l-  LBCAL  representation  OF  CIVILIANS 
OVERSEAS. 
(a)  Ik  General.— Section  1037(a)  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  counsel 
before  foreign  Judicial  tribunals  and  admin- 
istrative agencies,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  tke  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  of 
persofis  not  subject  to  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Milit^  Justice  who  are  employed  by  or  ac- 
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the  armed  forces  in  an  area 

'nited  States  and  the  territories 

of  the  United  States,  the 

Islands,  and  the  Catn- 

I  Puerto  Rico.". 

tivx    Date.— The    amendment 
on  (a)  shaU  aiH>ly  with  re- 
incurred  after  Sn>tember  30. 


comi 
outside 
and 

Northern 
mon  wealth 
(b)    Err 
made  by 
speet  to 
1985. 

SRC  «St  8UI^»ARGB  for  SALES  AT  ANIMAL  NS- 
SA8B    PREVENnON     AND    CONTROL 


(a)  Rbquved  SuacHAHOK.- The  Secretary 
of  Defense  ishall  require  that  each  time  a 
sale  is  reoonded  at  a  military  animal  disease 
prevention  and  control  center  the  person  to 
whom  the  iale  is  made  shall  be  charged  a 
surcharge  (»  $2. 

(b)  DiPoaiT  OP  Ricnrrs  vm  TaEASuaT.- 
Amounts  received  from  surcharges  under 
this  secUon  shaU  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury in  aocotdance  with  secUon  3302  of  UUe 
31.  ] 

(c)  CoRPoaiain:  AioDiDifxiiT.— SecUon 
1033  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Authori- 
aaUon  Act.  ^1984  (Public  Law  98-94;  97  SUt. 
672).  is  repeiUed. 

(d)  Epruii'xvc  Datk.— This  secUon  shall 
take  effect  ha  October  1, 1985. 

SEC  MS.  ACXRUED  LEAVE. 

SecUon  SOKbKS)  of  UUe  37.  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  pajrments  for  unused  ac- 
crued leav4.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  1,  1976"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "February  9, 1976". 

SBC  (84.  PAY  ALLOTMENTS  FOR  NAVY  AND 
1URINE<X>RPS. 

(a)  Starsaroizatior  or  Naval  Skrvicb  Pat 

ALLOTMBITg   WRH   AXMT   AMD   AlK   FORCX.— 

(1)  Section  701  of  UUe  37,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  I^rce"  tn  subsecUons  (a),  (c),  and  (dXl) 
and  insertite  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  fi>rce,  or  Idarine  Corps"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Army  or  the 
Air  Force"  in  subsecUons  (b)  and  (dK2)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  tne  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  as 
the  case  mgy  be"  in  subsections  (a)  and  (d) 
and  insertilig  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
the  militari  department  concerned". 

(2)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"8  7*1.  Memiers  of  the  Army.  Nary,  Air  Force, 
and  Marin^  0>rp«;  contract  ■urgcons". 

(3)  The  ^m  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  ^f  sections  in  the  beginning  of 
chapter  13  of  such  title  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"701.  Menibers  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
I  Force,  and  Marine  Corps;  con- 
j  tract  surgeons.". 

(b)  CoinoRMniG  Amenomemts.— (1)  Sec- 
Uons  702,  105,  and  805  of  such  tiUe  are  re- 
pealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  1 13  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  oi|t  the  items  relating  to  sections 
702  and  709. 

(3)  The  t|ible  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  15  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section  805. 

SEC  (8S.  AUtHORTTIES  TO  COLLECT  DEBTS  FROM 
HEMBERS  OP  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES. 


(a) 
roA 

UUe  37. 


EXTD  [SIOM 


OF  AUTHORITT  TO  PHS  AND 

(c)  of  section  1007  of 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
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striking  out  "armed  forces"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "uniformed  services". 

(b)  DiaaoiiORXD  Crbcxs.— <1)  Such  section 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(hxi)  If  a  member  of  a  unlf(»med  serviee 
draws  or  makes  a  check  payable  to  the 
United  States  that  upon  presentment  is  dis- 
honored, the  amount  due  the  United  States 
as  the  result  of  the  check's  being  dishon- 
ored may  be  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the 
member. 

"(2)  If  there  is  a  service  charge  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  that  is  applica- 
ble to  a  check  that  is  dishonored,  the  deduc- 
tion under  this  subsection  may  include  the 
amount  of  the  service  charge. 

"(3)  Deductions  from  a  member's  pay 
under  this  subsection  because  a  check 
drawn  or  made  by  the  member  is  dishonored 
may  be  made  only  after— 

"(A)  the  member  Is  notified  in  writing 
that  the  check  has  been  dishonored;  and 

"(B)  the  member  fails  to  pay  the  amoxmt 
of  the  check  to  the  United  States  within  30 
days  after  receiving  the  notice. 

"(4)  Amounts  deducted  from  a  member's 
pay  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  shall  be  transferred  to  the  agency  or 
instrumentality  that  was  the  payee  of  the 
dishonored  check;  and 

"(B)  shall  be  credited  to  the  impropriate 
fund  or  account  of  that  agency  or  instru- 
mentality. 

"(5)  In  this  subsection: 

"(A)  'Check'  includes  a  draft  or  order. 

"(B)  'Member"  includes  a  former  member 
entiUed  to  retired  pay. 

"(C)  'United  States'  includes  any  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  SUtes  (including 
any  nonappropriated  fund  Instrumentali- 
ty).". 

(2)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  1007  of  tiUe 
37,  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  para- 
graph (1).  shall  apply  only  to  checks,  drafts, 
and  orders  drawn  or  made  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AMBRDMBHT  OPTXRXD  BT  MRS.  SCHROBDXR 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amenclment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder 
—Strike  out  part  F  of  UUe  VI  (page  122.  line 
13  through  page  137.  line  16)  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  (and  redesignate 
the  sections  of  part  O  accordingly): 
Part  F— Sxtrvivor  Bxhxpit  Plan 

IMFROVKMKNTS 
SEC  (7«.  SHORT  TfrLE. 

This  part  may  be  cited  as  the  "Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  Amendments  of  1985". 
Subpart  1— Oeneral  Program  (Changes 

SEC  (71.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TWO-TIER  BENEPrf 
SYSTEM  AND  ELIMINATION  OF 
SOaAL  SECUIUTY  OFFSET. 

(a)  Revision  in  SBP  Annuity  Comfuta- 
TiOH.— Section  1451  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"B  1461.  Anount  of  annuity 

"(aXl)  In  the  case  of  a  standard  annuity 
provided  to  a  tteneficiary  under  section 
1450(a)  of  this  titie  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 1450(aK4),  the  monthly  annuity  pay- 
able to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  beneficiary  is  under  62  years  of 
age  when  becoming  entitled  to  the  annuity, 
the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  base  amount  (as 
the  base  amount  is  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  under  subsection  1401a  of  this  title). 

"(B)  If  the  beneficis^  Is  62  years  of  age 
or  older  when  becoming  entiUed  to  the  an- 


the 


nulty,  the  monthly  annuity  ahau  be 
amount  equal  to  35  percent  of  the 
amount  (as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
thU  title).  However,  if  the  benefidary  is  eU- 
gfble  to  have  the  annuity  ootnputed  under 
that  subsectlaa  (e)  and  If  an  annuity  com- 
puted under  that  subsection  is  more  favor- 
able to  the  benefidary,  the  annuity  aball  be 
computed  under  that  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  reserve-component 
annuity  provided  to  a  ben^dary  under  sec- 
tion 1450(a)  of  this  title  (other  than  under 
section  1450(aX4».  the  monthly  annuity 
payable  to  the  benefidary  sbaU  be  deter- 
mined as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  benefidary  is  under  62  yean  of 
age  when  becoming  entiUed  to  the  annuity, 
the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the  amount 
equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  base  amount 
(as  the  base  amount  Is  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  under  section  1401a  of  this  title) 
that- 

"(1)  is  less  than  56  percent;  voA 

"(11)  la  determined  under  subsection  (f ). 

"(B)  If  the  benefidary  is  62  years  of  age 
or  older  when  becoming  entitied  to  the  an- 
nuity, the  monthly  annuity  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  base 
amount  (as  the  base  amount  is  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  under  section  1401a  of 
this  UUe)  that— 

"(1)  is  less  than  35  percent;  and 

"(11)  is  determined  under  subsection  (f ). 
However,  if  the  benefidary  is  eligible  to 
have  the  annuity  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  if  an  annuity  computed  under 
that  subsection  would  be  more  favorable  to 
the  benefidary.  the  annuity  shall  be  com- 
puted under  that  subsection. 

"(bXl)  In  the  case  of  a  standard  annuity 
provided  to  a  beneficiary  under  section 
1450(aX4)  of  this  tiUe.  the  monthly  annuity 
payable  to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  retired 
pay  of  the  person  who  elected  to  provide 
the  annuity  after  the  reduction  in  that  pay 
in  accordance  with  section  1452(c)  of  this 
titie. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  reserve-component 
annuity  provided  to  a  beneficiary  under  sec- 
tion 1450<aX4)  of  this  titie,  the  monthly  an- 
nuity payable  to  the  beneficiary  shall  be  the 
amount  equal  to  a  percentage  of  the  retired 
pay  of  the  person  who  elected  to  provide 
the  annuity  after  the  reduction  in  such  pay 
in  accordance  with  section  1452(c)  of  this 
title  that— 

"(A)  is  leas  than  55  percent;  and 

"(B)  Is  determined  under  subsection  (f )). 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  a 
peraon— 

"(A)  who  provides  an  annuity  that  is  de- 
tennlned  in  accordance  with  that  para- 
graph; 

"(B)  who  dies  before  becoming  60  years  of 
age;  and 

"(C)  who  at  the  time  of  death  is  otherwise 
entitied  to  retired  pay, 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  entitied  to 
retired  pay  at  the  time  of  death.  The  retired 
pay  of  such  perscm  for  the  purposes  of  such 
paragraph  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  ic  effect  on  the  date 
on  which  the  annuity  provided  by  such 
peraon  Is  to  become  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  designation  of  such  person  under 
secUon  1448(e)  of  this  titie. 

"(cXl)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of  this  UUe 
to  the  surviving  spouse  or  child  of  a  member 
or  former  member,  the  amount  of  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  the  person  receiving  the  annuity  Is 
under  62  years  of  age  when  the  member  or 
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former  member  diea.  the  monthly  annuity 
shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  55  percent  of 
the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member  or 
former  member  would  have  been  entitled  if 
the  member  or  fonner  member  had  been  en- 
titled to  that  pay  baaed  upon  his  yean  of 
active  servloe  when  be  died. 

"(B)  If  the  peraon  receiving  the  annuity  is 
62  yean  of  age  or  older  when  the  member 
or  former  member  dies,  the  monUily  annu- 
ity ahaU  be  the  amount  equal  to  35  peraent 
of  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member  or 
former  member  would  have  been  entitled  if 
the  member  or  former  member  had  been  en- 
titled to  that  pay  baaed  upon  his  yean  of 
active  servioe  when  be  died.  However,  if  the 
benefidary  is  eligible  to  have  the  annuity 
computed  under  subsection  (e)  and  if  an  an- 
nuity oonuNited  under  that  subsection  is 
more  favorable  to  the  benefidary,  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  computed  under  that  subsection. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided 
under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of  this  titie 
to  a  former  spouae  of  the  peraon  providing 
the  annuity,  Uie  amount  of  the  monthly  an- 
nuity shall  be  the  amount  equal  to  55  per- 
cent of  the  retired  pay  to  which  the  member 
or  former  member  would  have  been  oiUtled 
if  the  member  or  former  member  h»/i  been 
entitled  to  that  pay  liased  upon  the  yean  of 
active  service  of  the  member  when  the 
member,  died. 

"(3)  An  annuity  computed  under  para- 
graph (1)  that  is  paid  to  a  survtvtng  spouae 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation  to  which 
the  surviving  spouse  is  entitled  under  sec- 
ticm  411(a)  of  titie  38.  Any  such  reduction 
shall  be  effective  cm  the  date  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period  of  payment  of 
such  compensation  under  title  38. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  provided  by 
a  member  described  in  secUon  1448(dXlXC) 
of  this  UUe,  the  retired  pay  to  which  the 
member  would  have  been  entitled  when  he 
died  ShaU  be  determined  baaed  mxm  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
death  for  the  highest  grade  other  than  a 
commissioned  officer  grade  in  which  the 
member  served  on  active  duty  satisfactorily, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(5)  In  the  caae  of  an  annuity  paid  under 
section  1448(f)  of  this  title,  the  retired  pay 
of  the  person  providing  the  annuity  ■*!*» 
for  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
be  cixnputed  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  annuity. 

"(d)  The  annuity  of  a  person  whose  annu- 
ity is  computed  under  clause  (A)  of  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  (aX2),  or  (cXl)  shall  be  reduced 
on  the  first  day  of  the  month  after  the 
month  in  which  the  person  becomes  62 
yean  of  age.  The  revised  amount  of  the  an- 
nuity shall  be  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
that  the  person  would  be  receiving  <m  that 
date  if  the  annuity  of  the  penim  had  initial- 
ly been  computed  under  clause  (b)  of  that 
subsection. 

"(eXl)  The  following  persons  are  eligible 
to  have  an  annuity  imder  the  Plan  comput- 
ed under  this  subsection: 

"(A)  A  beneficiary  receiving  an  annuity 
under  the  Plan  on  October  1.  1985.  as  the 
widow  or  widower  of  the  person  providing 
the  annuity. 

"(B)  A  spouse  beneficiary  of  a  peraon  who 
on  October  1,  1985,  is  a  participant  in  the 
Plan. 

"(2)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  an  annuity 
computed  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
termined as  f  oUows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  tieneficiary  of  a 
standard  annuity  under  section  145(Xa)  of 
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thla  tttle.  the  annutty  ahall  be  the  ■mount 
equal  to  SS  percent  of  the  baae  mmount  (u 
the  bue  amount  is  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  under  section  1401a  of  this  title). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  a  re- 
senre-eonponent    annuity    under    section 
14S0(a)  of  this  title,  the  annuity  shaU  be  the 
percentage  of  the  base  amount  (as  the  base 
amount  Is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  under 
section  140U  of  this  Utle)  that- 
'll) is  leas  than  U  percent;  and 
"(11)  is  determined  under  subsection  (f ). 
"(C)  In  the  case  of  a  beneficiary  of  an  an- 
nuity under  section  1448(d)  or  1448(f)  of 
this  title,  the  annuity  shaU  be  the  amount 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  retired  pay  of  the 
person  providing  the  annuity  (as  that  pay  Is 
determined  under  sabaectlon  (c)). 

"(3)  An  annuity  computed  unda  this  sub- 
section shall  be  reduced  by  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  of  the  survivor  benefit,  if 
any,  to  which  the  widow  or  widower  would 
be  enUtted  under  Utle  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (43  VAC.  401  et  seq.)  baaed  solely 
upon  service  by  the  perscm  concerned  as  de- 
scribed In  section  310(1X1)  of  such  Act  (42 
n.S.C.  410(1X1))  and  calculated  fT-^!Tr«"g 
that  the  person  concerned  lives  to  age  55;  or 
"(B)  40  percent  of  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  annuity  as  determined  under  para- 
graph (3). 

"(4XA)  Few  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (3). 
a  widow  or  widower  shall  not  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (43  U.&C.  401  et  seq.)  to 
the  extent  that  such  benefit  has  been  offset 
by  deductions  under  section  303  of  such  Act 
(43  TJJB.C.  403)  on  account  of  work. 

"(B)  In  the  computation  of  any  reduction 
made  under  paragraph  (3),  there  shaU  be 
excluded  any  period  of  service  described  in 
section  310(1X1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(43  UAC.  410(1X1))- 

"(i)  which  was  perfonned  after  December 
1,1980:  and 

"(11)  which  involved  periods  of  service  of 
less  than  30  continuous  days  for  which  the 
person  concerned  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
refund  under  section  0413(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  of  the  social  security 
tax  which  the  perwm  had  paid. 

"(f)  The  percentage  to  be  applied  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  an  annuity  computed 
under  subsection  (aX3).  (bX2).  or  (eK2KB) 
shall  be  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Such 
regulations  shall  be  prescribed  taking  into 
consideration— 

"(1)  the  age  of  the  person  electing  to  pro- 
vide the  annuity  at  the  time  of  such  elec- 
tion; 

"(3)  the  difference  in  age  between  such 
person  and  the  beneficiary  of  the  annuity; 

"(3)  whether  such  person  provided  for  the 
annuity  to  become  effective  (in  the  event  he 
died  before  becoming  60  years  of  age)  on  the 
day  after  his  death  or  on  the  60th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth; 
"(4)  appropriate  group  annuity  tables;  and 
"(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
considers  relevant. 

"(gXl)  Whenever  retired  pay  is  Increased 
under  section  1401a  of  this  title  (or  any 
other  provision  of  law),  each  annuity  that  is 
payable  under  the  Flan  shall  be  increased  at 
the  same  time  by  the  same  total  percent. 
The  amount  of  the  increase  shall  be  based 
on  the  monthly  annuity  payable  before  any 
reduction  under  section  1450(c)  of  this  title 
or  under  subsection  (cX3). 

"(2)  The  monthly  amount  of  an  annuity 
payable  under  this  subchapter.  If  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $1.  shall  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lower  multiple  of  $1.". 


(b)  ObavoBMiira  AnxHiniBirr.— Section  041 
of  the  I  Department  of  Defense  Authorisa- 
tion Abt.  1085  (Public  lAW  98-635:  96  Stat 
3545).  ^  repealed,  effective  as  of  September 
1.1985. 
BBC  <7X,  8BP  OOVXRACB  rOK  mCMaBM  WHO  DIE 

Arm  SI  YKAn  op  aiKvick. 

(a)  I*  Onmuu Section  1448(d)  of  UUe 

10,  United  States  0>de.  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUdm: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay 
an  ani|uity  under  this  subchapter  to  the 
survlvitg  90use  of  a  monber  who  dies  on 
active  4uty  after— 

"(A)  .becoming  eligible  to  receive  retired 
pay; 

"(B)  Qualifying  for  retired  pay  except  that 
he  haajnot  applied  for  or  tieen  granted  that 
pay:  or 

"(C)  ixnnpleting  30  years  of  active  service 
but  before  he  is  eligible  to  retire  as  a  o(nn- 
misslooed  officer  because  he  has  not  com- 
pleted to  years  of  active  commissioned  serv- 
ice. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  an 
annuity  under  this  subchapter  to  the  de- 
pendent child  of  a  member  described  in 
paragr^h  (1)  if  the  member  and  the  mem- 
ber's s^use  die  SS  a  result  of  a  common  ac- 
cident.1 

"(3)  |f  a  member  described  In  paragraph 
(1)  la  i^ulred  under  a  court  order  or  spous- 
al agreement  to  provide  an  annuity  to  a 
former  spouse  upon  becoming  eligible  to  be 
a  participant  in  the  Plan  or  has  made  an 
elecUo^  under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an 
annuitir  to  a  former  spouse,  the  Secretary— 

"(A)  may  not  pay  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2);  but 

"(B)  shall  pay  an  annuity  to  that  former 
spouse  as  U  the  member  had  been  a  partici- 
pant if  the  Plan  and  had  made  an  election 
under  aubsection  (b)  to  provide  an  annuity 
to  the  former  spouse,  or  in  accordance  with 
that  election,  as  the  case  may  l>e,  if  the  Sec- 
retary receives  a  written  request  from  the 
formed  spouse  concerned  that  the  election 
be  deeded  to  have  been  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  section  14S(XfX3)  of 
this  title. 

"(4)  An  annuity  that  may  be  provided 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided  in 
preference  to  an  annuity  that  may  lie  pro- 
vided gnder  any  other  provision  of  this  sub- 
chaptA-  on  account  of  service  of  the  same 
member. 

"(5)  trhe  amount  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subBe(iion  Is  computed  under  section 
1451(d  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  Viasoirs  Covxam.— (1)  SecUon  1448(d) 
of  UU#  10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a),  applies  to  the  surviving 
spoiu^  and  dependent  children  of  a  person 
who  dies  on  active  duty  after  September  20. 
1073.  ^d  the  former  spouse  of  a  person  who 
dies  sAer  September  7. 1983. 

(3)  m  the  case  of  the  surviving  spouse  and 
dependents  of  a  person  who  dies  during  the 
period  beginning  on  September  21.  1972. 
and  ending  on  October  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  loclite  persons  eligible  for  an  annunity 
under!  section  1448(d)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
Code,  as  amended  by  subsection  (a), 
person  must  submit  an  application 
Seoretary  for  such  an  annuity  before 
1.  1988,  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
lunlty.  Any  such  annuity  shall  be 
only  for  months  after  the  month 
the  Secretary  receives  such  appll- 

SEC  ttS.  ANNUITY  FOR  SURVIVORS  OF  CERTAIN 
'  RgnRXMENT  RUGIBLE  RE8ERVI8T& 

(a)  liuaniLiTT.— Section  1448  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  tt  ereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(fXl)  Th^  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay 
an  annuity  under  this  subchapter  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  a  person  who  is  eligible 
to  provide  a  k«serve-«omponent  annuity  and 
who  dies— 

"(A)  before  being  notified  under  section 
1331(d)  of  t»is  tiUe  that  he  has  completed 
the  years  of!  service  required  for  eligibility 


for  retired 
titie:  or 
"(B) 
on  the  date 
section  13311 
pletedthe 
billty  for 


under  chapter  67  of  this 


"(3)  The 
annuity 
pendent 
graph  (1) 
spouse  die 

"(3)  If  a 
Is  required 
agreement 


lof  I 


the  90-day  period  beginning 
receives  notification  under 
)  of  this  title  that  he  has  oom- 
of  service  required  for  ellgi- 
pay  under  chapter  67  of 
this  title  if  he  had  not  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (aK3KB>  to  partlcbiate  in 
the  Plan. 

concerned  shall  pay  an 
this  subchapter  to  the  de- 
a  person  described  in  para- 
the  person  and  the  person's 
a  result  of  a  common  acddent. 
described  in  paragraph  (1) 
a  court  order  or  spousal 
provide  an  annuity  to  a 
former  spou^  upon  becoming  eligible  to  be 
a  paiUcipaiijt  in  the  plan  or  has  made  an 
election  un4er  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an 
annuity  to  a  former  spouse,  the  Secretary— 
"(A)  may  hot  pay  an  annuity  under  para- 
graph (l)  or  (2):  but 

"(B)  shall  pay  an  annuity  to  that  former 
qwuse  as  if  the  person  had  been  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Plan  and  had  made  an  election 
under  subsection  (b)  to  provide  an  annuity 
to  the  f ormtr  Qwuse.  or  in  accordance  with 
that  election  as  the  case  may  be.  if  the  Sec- 
retary receives  a  written  request  from  the 
former  spouse  concerned  that  the  election 
be  deemed  (o  have  been  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  section  14S(XfX3)  of 
this  titie. 

"(4)  The  i^ount  of  an  annuity  under  this 
subsecUon  \  is  computed  tmder  section 
1451(c)  of  this  titie.". 

(b)  Erraa  ivx  Date  op  AmnriTT.— Section 
1450(J)  of  su  ch  title  is  amended  by  adtUng  at 
the  end  the  'eof  the  following  new  soitence: 
"An  annult;  r  payable  under  section  1448(f) 
of  this  titi«  shall  be  effective  on  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  person 
upon  whose  service  the  right  to  the  annuity 
is  based.". 

(c)  Persons  Covered.— (1)  Section  1448(f) 
of  tiUe  10,  tJnited  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  the  sxuriving 
spouse  and  dependent  children  of  any 
person  who|  dies  after  September  30.  1978, 
and  the  former  spouse  of  a  person  who  dies 
after  SepteiRiber  7. 1082. 

(2)  In  thewase  of  the  surviving  spouse  and 
dependents  |of  a  person  who  dies  during  the 
on  September  30,  1978, 
and  endingjon  October  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  take  appropriate  steps 
to  locate  i^rsons  eligible  for  an  annuity 
under  sec^n  1448(f)  of  titie  10.  United 
States  CodcL  as  added  by  subsecUon  (a).  Any 
such  person  must  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  for  such  an  annuity  l>efore 
October  1,  1988.  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
such  annuiisy.  Any  such  annuity  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  for  months  after  the  month  In 
which  the  Secretary  receives  such  applica- 
tion. 

SEC.  «T4.  INDEXING  OF  THRESHOLD  AMOUNT  FOR 
( ALCULATION  OF  REDUCTION  OF  RE- 
1  UtEO  PAY. 

Section  1  IA2(a)  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  ami  tnded— 
(1)  by  ln«  irting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 
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(3)  In  the  first  aentenee- 

(A)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  as 
clauaes  (A)  and  (B).  respectively; 

(B)  in  clause  (A)  (as  so  rederignated)— 

(I)  by  inserting  "(as  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  under  paragraph  (4))"  after  "$300"; 
and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXA)  of 
this  tiUe"  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof  "a 
standard  service  annuity";  and 

(C)  in  clause  (B)  (as  so  redesignated),  by 
striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue  of  eligi- 
bility under  section  1448(aXlXA)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  reserve-component 
annuity": 

(3)  by  deaignatlng  the  second  sentence  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  striking  out  "As  long  as" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "that  amount" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  there  is  a 
dependent  child  as  weU  as  a  spouse,  the 
amount  prescribed  under  paragraph  (1)"; 

(4)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  in  such  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  first  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "para- 
graph (1)";  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Whenever  there  is  an  Increase  in  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  of  members  of  the  armed 
forcea,  the  amount  under  paragraph  (IXA) 
with  respect  to  irtilch  the  percentage  factor 
of  3H  is  appUed  shaU  be  increased  by  the 
overall  percentage  of  such  increase  in  rates 
of  basic  pay.  Any  such  increase  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  persons  who  initially  become 
participants  in  the  Plan  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  increase.". 

SBC  «TL  SBP  COVERAGE  UPON  RBMARRIAGB. 

(a)  Option  Not  To  Rbsuiix  Covxxact 
Upon  RxMAaaiAax.— Section  1448(a)  of  titie 
10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6XA)  A  person- 

"(1)  who  is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and  is 
providing  coverage  for  a  spouse  or  a  spouse 
andchUd; 

"(11)  who  does  not  have  an  eligible  wouse 
beneficiary  under  the  Flan;  and 

"(ill)  who  remarries, 
may  elect,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  per- 
son's spouse,  not  to  provide  coverage  under 
the  Plan  for  the  person's  spouse. 

"(B)  If  such  an  election  is  made,  no  reduc- 
tion in  the  retired  pay  of  such  person  under 
section  1453  of  this  titie  may  be  made.  An 
election  under  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  is  irrevocable; 

"(U)  shall  be  made  within  one  year  after 
the  person's  marriage;  and 

"(ill)  shall  be  made  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations 
under  section  1455  of  this  titie. 

"(C)  This  paragraph  does  not  affect  any 
right  or  obligation  to  elect  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity to  a  former  spouse  under  subsection 
(b).". 

(b)  Optior  TO  Paovntx  WTnm  Coverage 
Upon  Patmxiit  op  Amouxts  Not  Prxviouslt 
WiTHHxu.— Section  1448  of  such  titie  is 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (f),  as 
added  by  the  amendment  made  by  section 
673(a).  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  A  person— 

"(A)  who  Is  a  participant  in  the  Plan  and 
is  providing  coverage  imder  subsection  (a) 
for  a  spouse  or  a  spouse  and  child,  but  at 
less  than  the  m»Timiiiri  level;  and 

"(B)  who  remarries, 
may  elect,  within  one  year  of  such  remar- 
riage, to  increase  the  level  of  coverage  pro- 
vided under  the  Plan  to  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  the  current  retired  pay  of  that  person. 
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"(3)  Such  an  decUon  shaU  be  contingent 
on  the  person  paying  to  the  United  States 
the  amount  determined  under  paragraph  (3) 
plus  interest  on  sudi  amount  at  a  rate  de- 
termined under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(3)  The  amount  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(3)  Is  the  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

"(A)  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
withheld  from  such  person's  retired  pay 
under  section  1453  of  this  title  If  the  high**- 
level  of  coverage  had  been  in  effect  from 
the  time  the  person  became  a  participant  in 
thePlaivaiid 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  peiwm's  retired 
pay  actually  withheld. 

"(4)  An  election  under  paragraph  (I)  «h»n 
be  made  in  such  mMWMr  ta  the  Seoetary 
shall  prescribe  and  shaU  become  effective 
upon  receipt  of  the  payment  required  by 
paragraph  (3). 

"(5)  Any  payment  received  under  this  sub- 
section by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  Department  of  Defense 
Bfilttary  Retirement  Fund.  Any  other  pay- 
ment received  under  this  subsectkm  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  ss  miscellaneous 
receipts.". 

SBC   flia   OPTION   TO   COVBR   BOTH   A   POUOR 

spoinB  AND  DEPBiDBrr  cnmoM 

OPAMUIBBK. 

(a)  Option  to  Paovna  Covkbaib.— Section 
1448(b)  of  titie  10.  United  State*  Code,  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  child  who 
is  a  beneficiary  under  an  election  under 
paragraph  (4))"  tai  the  second  smtenoe  of 
paragraph  (3)  after  "that  spouse  or  child"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph  (4): 

"(4)  A  person  who  elects  to  provide  sn  an- 
nuity for  a  former  spouse  under  paragraph 

(3)  or  (3)  may.  at  the  time  of  the  election, 
elect  to  provide  coverage  under  that  annuity 
for  both  the  former  spouse  and  a  dependent 
child,  if  the  child  resulted  from  the  person's 
marriage  to  that  former  «ouse.". 

(b)  Revision  por  Foxiixa  Spouse  Covbr- 
aox  Alrxast  n  Eppxct.- A  person  who 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
made  an  election  under  section  1448(b)  of 
titie  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  a  former  spouse  may  elect, 
within  the  one-year  period  beginning  on 
that  date  of  enactment,  to  change  that  elec- 
tion so  as  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the 
former  qwuse  and  the  dependent  children 
of  the  penon.  as  authorised  by  paragraph 

(4)  of  that  section  added  by  subsection  (a). 
Such  an  election  may  be  made  even  though 
the  former  spouse  for  who  the  annuity  was 
provided  has  died. 

SEC  177.  AUTHORITY  TO  REPAY  RBFUNDCO  SBP 
DBDCCTKmS  IN  IN8TAUJIKNTS. 

Section  1450(k)  of  titie  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(k)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "had  never  been  made." 
and  all  that  follows  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "had  never  been  made.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  widow  or  widower  whose  annuity  is 
readjusted  under  paragraph  (1)  ahaU  repay 
any  amount  refunded  under  subsection  (e) 
by  reason  of  the  adjustment  under  subsec- 
tion (c).  If  the  repaymoit  is  not  made  in  a 
lump  sum.  the  widow  or  widower  shall  pay 
interest  on  the  amount  to  be  repaid  com- 
mencing on  the  date  on  which  the  first  such 
payment  Is  due  and  applied  over  the  period 
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during  which  any  part  of  the  repayment  re- 
mains to  be  paid.  The  manner  in  which  wr<i 
repayment  shall  be  made,  and  the  nte  of 
any  such  interest.  shaU  be  prcMxlbed  in  reg- 
ulations under  section  1455  of  this  title.  Any 
amount  repaid  under  this  paragraph  (In- 
dudtng  any  sudi  interest)  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  Department  of  Def eme  idlltary  Retire- 
ment Fund.  Any  other  amount  repaid  niM^w 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts.". 

SK.  Sia  BPVBCnVB  DATE  OP  DK  OPPEBT. 

Section  1450(c)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adcUng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  aentence:  "Any 
reduction  In  an  annuity  under  this  ■tw-Mfpn 
required  by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  payment  of  such  oompensa- 
tioo  under  title  38.". 

SBC  en.  TBCBNICAL  AHXNDMEinB  TO  SBP  RAT- 
UTE. 

Subchapter  n  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  as  foUowK 

(1)  Section  1447  is  M«yn4wl  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(11)  'Retired  pay'  includes  retainer  pay. 

"(12)  'Standard  annuity  meaiM  an  arum- 
ity  provided  by  virtue  of  eligibility  under 
section  1448(aXlXA)  of  this  Utle. 

"(13)  'Reserve-oomponent  annuity*  means 
an  annuity  provided  by  virtue  of  *"gWHty 
under  section  1448(aXlXB)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  1447(2XC)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXA)  of 
this  title"  in  subclause  (i)  and  iuerting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  standard  annuity";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "an  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXB)  of 
this  titie"  in  subclause  (il)  and  inaerting  in 
lieu  thoeof  "a  reserve-component  annuity". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sectkm 
1448(b>  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"sn  annuity  under  this  paragraph  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  subsection  (aXlXB)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thoeof  "a  reserve-compo- 
nent annuity". 

(4)  Section  145(Kb)  U  •nttm^m^  by  striking 
out  "under  this  section"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "under  the  Plsn". 

(5)  Section  145(Xj)  is  m««mw»h  by  striking 
out  "any  person  providing  an  annuity  by 
virtue  of  eligibility  under  sectloD 
1448(aXlXB)  of  this  titie"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  person  providing  a  reserve- 
component  annuity". 

(6)  Section  1450(1)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  plan"  both  placea 
it  appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Plan"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  provision  of  In 
paragraph  (2). 

(7)  Section  1453(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXA)  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
standard  annuity";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  annuity  by  virtue 
of  eligibility  under  section  1448(aXlXB)  of 
this  title"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a 
reserve-component  annuity"; 

(8XA)  The  following  sections  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  retainer"  each 
place  it  appears:  1448(aXlXA). 
1448(aX2XA).  1448(bX3XB).  1450(d). 
1450(e),  1450(1X1),  1450(lX3XAXi).  1453. 

(B)  The  heading  for  section  1452,  snd  the 
item  relating  to  that  section  in  the  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  subchap- 
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ter,  are  each  amended  by  Btriklng  out  the 
penultimate  and  antepenultimate  worda. 
Subpart  2— ProviakMoa  Relatinc  to  Rlghta 
for  Spouaea  and  Former  Spousea 

8CC  Ml.  SPOUBAL  CONCUBBENCB  ftW  DXCnONS. 

(a)  OoiicuaancB  roa  SBP  CovnAoi.— Sec- 
tion 144a(a>  of  UUe  10.  United  Statea  Code, 
la  amended— 

(1>  by  inaerUng  "(with  hla  apouae's  concur- 
rence, if  required  tmder  paragraph  (3))"  in 
paragraph  (2XA)  after  "unleaa  he  elects"; 
and 

(9)  by  atriking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
■ertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(3XA)  A  married  peraon  who  la  eligible  to 
provide  a  atandard  annuity  may  not  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  person's  spouse 
elect— 

"(i>  not  to  participate  in  the  Plan: 


"(A)  U  the  member  la  married,  the 
member  and  the  member's  spouse  shall  be 
informed  of  the  elections  available  under 
section  ljl48(a)  of  this  tiUe  and  the  effects 
of  such  elections:  and 

"(B)  if  Ithe  notification  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 144|(aX3XE)  of  this  titie  U  required, 
any  former  spouse  of  the  member  stiall  be 
informed  of  the  electiona  available  and  the 
effects  of  such  elections:  and 

"(2)  establish  procedurea  for  depoaiting 
the  amoints  referred  to  In  sections  1448(g), 
14S0(kX»,  and  14S2(d)  of  thia  tiUe.". 

(Subpart  3— Effective  Date 

ssc  nt.  ffncwn.  datb. 

(a)  EnMcnvi  Oatb.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  fin  this  part,  the  amendmenta  made 


.  .\T       Sr°****    .*   ;  *^T^  .     by  tills  iart  shall  take  effect  on  the  later 

'(U)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  person's    of—        ^^ 
spouse  at  less  than  the  maTlmnm  level:  or 

"(Hi)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  a  depend- 
ent child  but  not  for  the  peraon's  spouse. 

'(B)  A  married  penon  who  elects  to  pro- 


vide a  reaerve<omponent  annuity  may  not 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  peraon's 
spouse  elect— 

"(I)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  the  peraon's 
spouse  at  less  than  the  maTlmnm  level:  or 

"(11)  to  provide  an  annuity  for  a  dependent 
child  but  not  for  the  poscm's  spouse. 

"(C)  A  perscm  may  make  an  election  de- 
acribed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  without 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  peraon's  spouse  if 
the  peraon  eatabllahea  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  concerned— 

"(i)  that  the  spouse's  whereabouts  cannot 
be  determined:  or 

"(ii)  Uiat,  due  to  exceptional  circiui- 
stances.  requiring  the  penon  to  seek  the 
spouse's  consent  would  otherwise  be  inap- 
propriate. 

"(D)  This  paragraph  does  not  affect  any 
right  or  obligation  to  elect  to  provide  an  an- 
nuity for  a  former  spouse  (or  for  a  former 
spouse  and  dependent  child)  tmder  subeec- 
tion  (bX2). 

"(E)  If  a  married  person  who  Is  eligible  to 
provide  a  standard  annuity  elects  to  provide 
an  annuity  for  a  former  spouse  (or  for  a 
former  90uae  and  dependent  child)  under 
autaaectkm  (bX2>,  that  person's  spouse  shall 
be  notified  of  that  election.". 

(b)  CowctmaBRCs  roa  Eucnoii  or  Covxr- 
Aiu  AT  Laaa  Tbah  Maziicuic  Amouht.— Sec- 
tion 1447(2XC)  of  such  titie  is  amended  by 
inaerting  "(with  the  concurrence  of  the  per- 
aon's spouse,  if  required  under  section 
1448(aX3)  of  Uils  titie)"  after  "designated 
by  the  peraon". 
nc  tar  cuutincATioN  of  statvs  of  spousal 

AGHEKMKNtS. 

Section  1450(fX3)  of  tiUe  10.  United 
Statea  Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  in  aubparagraph  (A>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "or  haa  been  fUed  with 
the  court  of  appropriate  Jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance with  appUcatole  State  law"  after 
"by  a  court  order":  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  receives  a  statement 
fnm  the  clerk  of  the  court  (or  other  appro- 
priate official)  that  such  agreement  has 
been  filed  with  the  court  in  accordance  with 
V>plicable  State  law"  before  the  period;  and 

(2)  in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C),  by  in- 
aerting "or  filing"  after  "court  order". 

SEC  183.  NOTICE  OF  ELECTIONB  AVAOABLE. 

Section  1455  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  provide  that  before  the  date  the 
member  becomes  entitied  to  retired  pay— 


(l)Octbber  1,1085;  and 

(2)  the  first  day  of  the  flrat  month  begin- 
ning more  than  00  daya  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thia  Act. 

(b)  PaMPBcnvx  Bawariia  Oklt.— No  ben- 
efits shall  accrue  to  any  person  by  virtue  of 
the  ena^ment  of  this  iMut  for  any  period 
before  t$e  effective  date  under  subsection 
(a). 

KMEm^am  OPFXRKD  BT  MXS.  aCHXOXDKK 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
(X)nsidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RkCORO^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 
Therdwasno  objection. 
Mrs.  $CHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  also  Bsk  imanimous  consent  that 
modifications  be  incorporated  in  this 
^ent  at  this  time. 

pro  tempore.  The 
report  the  modifications. 
Derk  read  as  follows: 

Modifieations  to  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  ScmoKDxa:  In  section  MSKcXlXB)  of 
title  10,  tlnited  States  Code,  as  proposed  to 
be  amended  by  section  671(a)  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment, 
insert  "liember"  after  "member  or  former" 
the  seooBd  place  it  appeara. 

In  seciion  672(bX2)  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed tq  be  inaerted  by  the  amendment, 
strike  oit  "dependents"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  '^children". 

In  the  matter  propoaed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  amendment  made  by  section 
674(2XB^U)  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment,  strike  out 
"service". 

In  sectton  676  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inaertied  by  the  amendment— 

(1)  redesignate  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c);  knd 

(2)  Ina^rt  after  subsection  (a)  the  follow- 
ing new  iubsecUon  (b): 

(b)  CoMFORifiNo  AMXMsifxiiT.— Section 
1452(c)  of  such  titie  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  fciserting  "( l )"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  redeaignating  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  as 
clauses  (A)  and  (B),  respectively; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "clause  (1)"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "clause  (A)";  and 

(4)  by  designating  the  third  sentence  aa 
paragranh  (3)  and  inserting  immediately 
before  silch  paragraph  the  following: 


"(2)  If  the  akmuity  U  being  provided  to  a 
former  spouae  and  if  the  person  providing 
the  annuity  elected  to  provide  the  annuity 
to  both  the  farmer  spouse  and  a  dependent 
child,  the  reduction  in  retired  pay  Is  pr«- 
cribed  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defenae  as  loqg  as  there  Is  both  an  eligible 
former  spouse  jand  a  dependent  child.". 

Mrs.  SckROEDISl  (during  the 
reading).  Mil  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consenit  that  the  modification  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 

R»X>RO.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomaa  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
modified.  Tbiere  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHitOEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  ver}r  brief.  The  amendment  I 
now  offer  simplifies  and  strengthens 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Program  for  mili- 
tary retireesk  It  picks  up  a  number  of 
excellent  provisions  contained  in  the 
bill  reported!  by  the  committee. 

One  such  provision  requires  the  con- 
currence of  la  spouse  before  the  mili- 
tary person  I  can  waive  survivor  bene- 
fits or  elect  less  than  muTimntw  cover- 
age. Giving  *  spouse  the  right  to  share 
in  a  pension  can  be  meaningless  if  the 
member  lia4  the  right  to  cut  off  the 
spouse   unil$iterally.   By   establishing 
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spousal  coi 
of  the  spoi 
partnership 
contribute 
family.    S] 


it,  we  protest  the  right 
Marriage  is  an  economic 
which  both  individuals 
the  livelihood  of  the 
concurrence  recog- 
nizes the  contributions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  tke  spouse  to  the  military 
career.  Botft  the  Retirement  Equity 
Act  and  the  CivU  Service  Spouse  Re- 
tirement Act  provide  for  similar  con- 
currence. I  pngratulate  the  commit- 
tee for  inclufUng  this  provision. 

My  amen()ment  goes  a  step  further 
and  provide^  that  this  spousal  concur- 
rence proviMon  apply  to  reservists  as 
well,  who  faU  imder  slightly  different 
rules.  Also,  my  amendment  provides 
that  service  members,  si>ouses,  and 
former  spouses  must  be  given  informa- 
tion on  the  options  under  the  survivor 
benefit  plap  before  the  member 
reaches  retirement  eligibility. 

Further,  tny  amendment  requires 
that  notice  l^  given  to  a  member's  cur- 
rent spouse  If  a  former  spouse  has 
been  elected  as  beneficiary  for  survi- 
vor benefits!  as  provided  by  a  spousal 
agreement  or  a  court  order. 

Finally,  ikiy  amendment  clarifies 
that  DOD  sAould  honor  spousal  agree- 
ments, in  addition  to  couirt  orders,  pro- 
viding for  ihe  election  of  a  former 
spouse  as  beneficiary  where  it  is  per- 
mitted by  Stkte  law. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  amendment 
which  make*  the  Survivor  Benefit  Pro- 
gram fairer  jand  stronger.  More  needs 


to  be  done. 


STet,  I  urge  the  support  of 


my  colleagui »  for  this  amendment. 


Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HITJiTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment  on  our  side. 
We  are  agreeable  to  accepting  it.  and 
we  recommend  that  it  be  accepted. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  we  have 
examined  the  amendment.  We  think  it 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  we  urge 
its  acceptance. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScHKOKDKH],  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMxiroiDDrr  ofmxD  ar  ma.  araoM 

Bftrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleiit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Braoir  At 
the  end  of  subpart  1  of  part  C.  tlUe  VI  (page 
08.  after  line  2),  insert  the  foUowing  new 
aeetion: 

SBC  sn.  EXTENSION  OF  AVUTION  OFTICEB  CON- 
TINUATION PAY. 

Effective  on  October  1,  1085,  section  301b 
of  titie  37,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "September  30,  1985"  in  sub- 
sections (eX2),  (eX3).  and  (f)  and  inaerting 
In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1088". 

Bdrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
explain  this  amendment  very  briefly. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
extend  the  aviation  officers'  continu- 
ation pay,  which  currently  expires  in 
September  1985,  untU  September  of 
1988.  This  gives  flexibility  to  those 
young  naval  aviators  who  are  in  the 
first  6-year  timeframe  of  their  careers 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  they 
wish  to  retain  their  naval  careers. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  a  downward 
trend  once  again  in  naval  aviators.  I 
think  one  of  the  factors  involved  in 
this  is  the  fact  of  the  long  deploy- 
ments with  our  carrier  fleet.  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
new  carriers  coming  into  the  fleet,  and 
we  must  make  siu-e  we  have  a  viable 
force  to  man  those  aircraft  on  those 
carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  amend- 
ment makes  a  great  deal  of  sense.  It 
gives  some  long-term  stability  to  the 
Naval  Aviation  Program,  and  I  m^e  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  HTTiTJR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment,  and  I  certainly  want 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  sponsors  that  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  amendment. 

It  is  quite  costly  to  train  these  avi- 
ators. It  runs  into  hundreds  of  thou- 
sancls  of  dollars,  and  to  lose  them  is 
not  only  a  high-cost  item  for  their  re- 


placement, but  we  also  low  tlum  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  brtng  mc»e~ 
facilities  on  base  to  go  to  sea.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  keep  an  active  force 
and  meet  the  requirements  and  the 
commitments  of  this  country  without 
this  highly  trained  aviaUon  force. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  salute  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  [Mrs. 
BraoM],  who  has  brought  this  amend- 
ment to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
meritorious  amendment,  and  we  are 
happy  to  accept  it  aa  this  side. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hnxisl. 
We  have  examined  the  amendment 
also  and  believe  that  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  merit.  We  urge  its  aoo^tance. 

The  CHAmMAN  pro  tenuMre.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
[Mrs.  Btroh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXMuifxirT  ufiaaai)  ax  iia.  laoomaxsiiio 

liCr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmoit  offered  by  Mr.  LAOOKAasnio: 
At  the  end  of  titie  V  (page  68,  after  line  61) 
add  the  following  new  aectlon: 

SEC  (tt.  PnsONKB  OF  WAR  MEDAL. 

(a)  AtJTHoaiTT  To  Awaxd  noaoan  ar 
War  MxDAL.— Chapter  57  of  titie  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foQowing  new  section: 
"S 1128.  PriMtaer  of  war  Bwdal:  award 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defmae,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Tranaportation  with  respect  to  the 
Coast  Guard  when  it  is  not  oper^ing  aa 
service  in  the  Navy,  may  award,  and  present 
in  the  name  of  the  Congreaa,  a  aervioe 
medal  of  appropriate  deaign.  with  ribbons 
and  appurtenanoea.  to  any  peraon  who, 
wtiQe  serving  In  any  capacity  with  the 
armed  forces  haa  beoi  taken  prtaoner  aitd 
held  captive,  on  or  after  April  6, 1017— 

"(1)  whUe  engaged  In  an  action  agidnat  an 
enemy  of  the  United  SUtea: 

"(2)  while  oigaged  In  military  operations 
Involving  conflict  with  an  oppoaing  foreign 
force;  or 

"(3)  whUe  serving  with  frimdly  foraes  m- 
gaged  in  an  aimed  conflict  againat  an  oppoa- 
ing armed  force  In  which  the  United  Statea 
is  not  a  belligerent  party. 

"(b)  In  preacribing  regulationa  eatabUah- 
ing  the  order  of  preoedenoe  of  awards  and 
decorations  authorised  to  be  divlayed  on 
the  uniforms  of  members  of  the  armed 
forcea,  the  Secretary  of  Defenae,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  ttapect  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  it  ia  not  operating  as 
a  aervice  in  the  Navy,  ahall  aooord  the  pris- 
oner of  war  medal  autboriaed  by  subsection 
(a)  a  position  of  precedence.  In  relation  to 
other  awarda  and  decorations  authorised  to 
be  displayed.  Immediately  foUowing  decora- 
tions awarded  for  individual  heroiam.  meri- 
torious achievement,  or  meritorious  service, 
but  before  any  other  aervice  medal,  cam- 
paign medal,  or  service  ribbon  awarded  the 
member. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  one  prisoner  of  war 
medal  may  be  awarded  to  a  pen<m.  Howev- 
er, for  each  succeeding  service  that  would 
otherwise  Justify  the  award  of  such  a  medal. 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary 
o^Tran^xnUtkm  with  respect  to  tlie  Coast 
Guard  wlien  It  is  not  operating  as  a  aervice 
in  the  Navy,  may  award  a  suitable  device  to 
be  worn  as  the  Secretary  determinea. 

"(d)  If  a  person  dies  before  the  award  of  a 
prtaoner  of  war  medal  to  whkh  he  U  enti- 
tied. the  award  may  be  made  and  the  medal 
(•'••ented  to  his  reprtamtative.  as  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Def  etwe  or  Secretary 
of  Tranaportatiim  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy. 

"(e)  For  a  peraon  to  be  eligible  for  award 
of  a  prtaoner  of  war  medal,  the  person's  con- 
duct must  have  been  honorable  for  the 
period  of  captivity  which  serves  as  the  h»«>r 
for  the  award. 

"(f)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  and  the  Secretary 
of  Tranaportation  with  reapect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  Is  not  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy,  a  prisoner  of  war  medal  that 
has  been  lost,  destroyed,  or  rendered  unfit 
for  use  without  fault  or  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  awarded  may 
be  replaced  upon  application  without 
charge.". 

(b)  Clducal  Amaimaai.-The  table  of 
sections  at  tlxe  beginning  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"1138.  Prisoner  of  war  medal:  award.". 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chaii^ 
man.  I  will  be  extremely  brief. 

This  amendment  will  empower  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  award  a  pris- 
oner-of-war medal  to  persons  who 
have  been  priscmers  of  war  since  1917 
in  appropriate  cases. 

I  am  proud  to  propose  a  continu- 
ation of  a  tradition  here  in  Congress 
to  recognize  the  great  and  noble  sacri- 
fices of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  during  time  of  war.  The 
extreme  physical  and  mental  hard- 
ships all  to  often  experienced  by  the 
members  of  our  armed  services  during 
times  of  international  hostility  can 
only  be  considered  as  the  most  com- 
mendable service  rendered  by  citizens 
of  this  (»untry. 

Yet  above  and  beyond  the  suffering 
sustained  by  other  American  soldiers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  American  prisoners  of 
war  suffer  the  greatest.  Most  often 
captured  from  front  lines,  prisoners  of 
war  are  then  faced  with  probable  dis- 
ease, starvation,  torture,  and  extreme 
brutality.  Some  have  been  murdered. 
Perhaps  the  most  stressful  thing 
about  It  is  the  fact  that  a  prisoner  of 
war  never  knows  how,  when,  or  If  his 
imprisonment  will  ever  end 

For  those  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  or  be  released,  the  prisoners  of 
war  still  often  confront  severe  physical 
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and  psycholoeleal  aftermaths  of  their 
conflnement.  It  ii  a  fict  that  priaonen 
of  war  enoouifter  higher  Inddenoe 
rates  of  health  protdons  than  other 
American  veterans.  Anxiety  reactions 
of  all  types  are  the  most  prominent 
conditions  suffered  by  former  prison- 
ers of  war.  Follow-up  longitudinal 
studies  conducted  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sdenoes  indicate  that  ac- 
cidents, suicides,  and  homicides  are 
the  leading  causes  of  death  among 
former  priaonen  of  war.  These  prob- 
lems are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
there  exists  limited  Imowledge  con- 
coning  long  range  effects  of  malnour- 
ishment,  deprivaUim.  and  stress. 

Official  recognition  of  American 
inlsoners  of  war  is  long  overdue.  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  medal  will  honor  the 
more  than  142,000  prisoners  of  war. 
and  their  families,  who  have  sacrificed 
their  liberty  for  the  freedom  of  this 
country  during  World  War  I.  World 
War  n.  and  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars. 

BCr.  Chairman,  a  Harris  poll  conduct- 
ed earlier  this  decade  Indicated  that 
prisoners  of  war  ranked  first  In  Ameri- 
cans' respect  and  esteem.  I  urge  this 
honorable  body  to  fulfill  its  duty  of 
oonstltutent  representation  by  sup- 
porting my  amendment  to  honor  those 
Americans  who  have  admlnstered  such 
noble  service  to  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  no  stipends  or  monetory  con- 
slderations. 

Mr.  HTTiTiTB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  tmm  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  begin  by  commending 
the  gentlonan  from  California  [Mr. 
LaoomabsixoI  for  offering  the  amend- 
moit.  As  I  understand  it,  it  covers  the 
veterans  of  all  the  wars  this  country 
has  been  involved  in  since  World  War 
I? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  That  is  cor- 
rect.      

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
worthwhile  and  much-needed  recogni- 
tion, and  it  is  overdue,  I  might  say.  I 
am  certainly  hi4>py  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  ask.  is  there  any 
provisions  made  in  this  for  prisoners' 
honorable  service? 
Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Yes. 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  We  had 
at  least  10  people  who  dishonorably 
served  in  their  earlier  years  in  Viet- 
nam captivity,  and  some  of  them, 
during  torture,  got  to  these  men  with 
a  program  that  they  called  internally 
the  "Come  Home  Program." 

Of  seven  officers  who  were  collabo- 
rating,   five    came    home,    in    other 


wor4s,  obeyed  superior  officers  in  cap- 
tivlt|r.  Two  of  them  refused  to  come 
honie.  One  has  since  been  quiet  since 
he  has  come  home.  The  other  has 
beed  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  all  the  re- 
tunied  POWs  and  continues  to  tor- 
mem^  them,  up  to  the  point  of  suing 
theoi. 

Tlien  there  were  seven  enlisted  men. 
There  was  a  great  tragedy  there.  One 
of  tliem  committed  suicide.  Another 
one  of  the  collaborators  was  Just  mur- 
der«Rl  In  the  niOlppines,  and  I  went  to 
the  Ambassador  to  try  to  find  out  the 
facts  of  the  case  for  his  family  in  q>ite 
of  his  dishonorable  service  as  a  prison- 
er, and  it  seems  that  he  died  In  mys- 
tery over  there  In  the  Phlllm>lnes  last 
yeatf. 

Bilt  of  the  other  five,  two  or  three  of 
them  have  continued  to  agitate  and 
promote  left-wing  causes.  One  of  than 
even  denied  that  there  has  been  a 
gen^ide  in  Cambodia. 

I  «m  Just  giving  a  flavor  of  how 
stratige  this  is.  We  are  left  with  maybe 
thr^  noncontrite  enlisted  people  and 
two;  officers.  A  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
refiised  to  release  a  letter  of  repri- 
mand, so  one  of  the  officers  acts  like  it 
doc^  not  exist,  the  Idarine  Corps  inad- 
vertently promoted  him  to  bird  colo- 
nel.'driving  the  other  660-some  POWs 
right  up  the  walL  They  were  dis- 
traught because  some  of  the  POW's 
whq  had  wanted  to  punish  him  inter- 
nalftr,  since  they  had  no  access  to  the 
outnde  world  for  years,  were  sworn  to 
by  superior  officers  that  these  men 
wotild  get  Justice.  Those  that  felt  of- 
fended, some  of  them  had  been  tor- 
tured because  of  these  men  that  col- 
laborated, and  they  were  promised 
the)r  would  get  Justice  under  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Code  of  Justice  when 
they  got  home. 

Sk  Just  briefly  dlaaiiwing  the  horror 
of  Ijhat,  if  there  is  provision  for  those 
who  did  not  serve  honorably,  I  think 
this  is  a  long  overdue  award,  because 
the  survivors  of  the  Bataan  death 
maich  alone  are  worthy  of  some  recog- 
nlti  in  by  their  country,  not  to  say 
tha:  in  this  House  and  in  the  other 
bo<  y  there  are  two  magnificent  heroes 
of  \  his  country  that  would  be  the  first 
onci  humbly  to  say,  "Who  needs 
thli  ?" 

Ebt  there  are  many  forgotten  people 
am4>ng  the  POWs,  let  alone  all  the 
Vietnam  veterans,  who  need  some  rec- 
ognition that  they  served  well  and 
thw  tied  down  many  enemy  troops 
wh6  had  to  keep  them  captive  that 
otli|erwlse  would  have  been  out  killing 
otHer  Americans  on  the  field  of  battle. 
LAOOMARSINO.  BAr.  Chair- 
I  thank  the  gentleman.  The 
idment  does  provide  that  the  con- 
must  have  been  honorable  during 
period  of  captivity. 
Chairman,  I  jrleld  back  the  bal- 
of  my  time. 
OILliiAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
to  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 


amendment  being  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman ffom  California,  my  friend  and 
dlstingulihed  colleague,  Mr.  Laoomab- 
smo.  Th|s  amendment  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  confer  a  serv- 
ice medal  upon  prisoners  of  war  who 
have  served  in  the  Air  Force,  Army, 
Navy,  Iiiulne  Corps  and  the  Coast 
Ouard.  we  all  have  Iieen  reminded 
during  these  past  2  weeks,  of  the  dan- 
gers facing  our  enlisted  men  and 
women  ind  the  unwavering  bravery 
with  which  they  approach  these  diffi- 
cult and  demanding  situations.  By 
adopting!  this  amendment  today  and 
paying  tHbute  to  those  who  have  suf- 
fered th^hardshlp  and  anguish  of  life 
as  a  PO|W,  we  are  also  showing  our 
support  I  for  those  who  serve  their 
Nation  today— surrounded  by  both 
friend  and  foe— throughout  the  world. 

This  sinendmait  is  idmtlcal  to  lan- 
guage imanlmously  adopted  In  the 
other  hotly  diuing  their  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  authori- 
zation Isirt;  month.  It  is  only  mnnopri- 
ate  that  jwe  acknowledge  the  countless 
sacrlflcef  home  by  the  brave  service- 
men who  have  been  Interned  by  the 
enemy  in  prisoner  of  war  camps  and 
authorize  the  presentation  of  this 
medal.    | 

Earllei*  this  week  Congress  sent  to 
the  President  legislation  designating 
July  19, 11985,  as  "National  POW/MIA 
Recognition  Day."  This  national  ob- 
servance will  serve  to  remind  Ameri- 
cans that  the  n.S.  Government  will 
not  rest  imtll  all  of  our  mi—ing  serv- 
icemen are  accounted  for  and  re- 
turned. [Let  us  follow  suit  today  by 
paying  tHbute  to  those  who  have  come 
home  to  their  families  by  authorizing 
this  most  fitting  recognition  and 
honor.  Accordingly  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues \o  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment  on  this  side.  We  think 
it  is  a  very  good  amendment,  and  we 
urge  its  fMloptlon. 

The  OHAIR&IAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  ^ntleman  from  California  [Mr. 
LAQOiuasnio]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKSSlfXin  OPrKKKD  BT  MR.  PASCILL 

Mr.    FASCELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  VI. 
The  C|erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendtaent  offered  by  Mr.  Fascill:  At 
the  end  Sf  part  D  of  UUe  VI  (p.  118,  after 
line  4)  ini  ert  the  following  new  section: 

SIC  lit.  (PAlirUS  OOVCRAGB  OP  ORGAN  TBANS- 
PLANTS. 

Chspte^  Sft  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
ia  Amend  id— 

(i)  by  lidding  at  the  end  of  lection  1079 
the  f oUoi  ring  new  subaecUon: 

(1)  A  pi  an  covered  by  this  secUon  may  In- 
clude prfvlBion  of  other  organ  transplants 
(Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  trans- 
portaUoi  of  the  donated  organ)  in  accord- 


ance with  this  subsection.  Such  an  organ 
transplant  may  be  provided  if — 

"(1)  the  transplant  Is  for  a  dependent  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  that  procedure  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation 
with  the  other  administering  Secretaries 
and  such  other  enUUes  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate; 

"(3)  the  transplant  is  to  be  carried  out  at  a 
health-care  facility  that  has  been  approved 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Seoetary  of  De- 
fense after  consultation  with  the  other  ad- 
ministering Secretaries  and  such  other  enU- 
Ues as  the  Secretary  cmsiders  appropriate: 
and 

"(3)  the  transplant  procedure  is  not  con- 
sidered experimental  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  after 
consultaUon  with  other  administering  Sec- 
retaries and  such  other  enUUes  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  secUon  1086(a) 
the  following  new  sentmce: 

"Organ  transplants  authorized  by  section 
1079(1)  may  not  be  provided  under  such 
plans  for  persons  covered  by  subsection  (c) 
unless  such  transplants  were  covered  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prior  to  October  1, 1985.". 

Mr.  FASCELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RiCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  engage  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnf],  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Service  Committee,  in  a 
colloquy  on  CHAMPUS  coverage  of 
organ  transplants.  I  have  in  my  dis- 
trict Billy  Bostik,  a  14-year-old  boy 
bom  with  Eisenmenger's  complex,  a 
condition  causing  severe  hypertension, 
and  a  buildup  of  blood  pressure  and 
blockage  in  both  lungs.  Billy's  doctors 
have  advised  him  that  he  will  not  re- 
cover from  this  disease  without  a 
heart-lung  transplantation.  Examinft. 
tion  by  doctors  at  the  Pittsburgh  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  has  shown  that  Billy  is 
a  prime  candidate  for  the  complex 
triple  transphuatation.  However,  be- 
cause CHAMPUS  has  refused  to  pay 
for  this  procedure,  Billy's  family 
cannot  afford  to  have  his  name  added 
to  the  waiting  list  for  potential  heart- 
lung  recipients.  What  is  the  current 
CHAMPUS  policy  with  respect  to 
heart-lung  transplants? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  lb.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  CHAMPUS  covers  pro- 
cedures considered  to  be  standard 
medical  practice,  but  currently  views 
heart-lung  transplants  to  be  experi- 
mental. This  policy  is  based  on  current 
practices  in  other  govenunent  pro- 
grams, such  as  Medicare,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  providers  in  the  private 
sector.  At  this  point  in  time,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hvunan  Serv- 
ices considers  heart-lung  transplants 
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to  be  experimental.  Based  on  the  tan*n 
number  of  operations  that  have  been 
performed,  it  may  t>e  a  substantial 
period  of  time  before  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  or  data  for  HHS  to 
remove  heart-lung  transplants  from  its 
experimental  list.  In  fact,  even  heart 
transplants,  a  procedure  that  has  been 
performed  for  many  years,  have  not 
yet  been  recognized  as  standard  medi- 
cal practice  and  are  still  considered  ex- 
perimental 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Isn't  It  true  that  dis- 
covery of  drugs  such  as  Cyclosporin 
has  advanced  this  field  tremendously 
In  a  very  short  period  of  time? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. We  found  this  to  be  the  case,  in 
fact,  with  respect  to  liver  transplants 
in  certain  cases  like  biliary  atresia  for 
children.  As  a  result,  several  years  ago, 
CHAMPUS  began  coverage  of  this 
procedure  for  military  dependents 
who  meet  the  criteria. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  appreciate  the  cov- 
erage CHAMPUS  has  given  to  liver 
transplants.  However,  I  am  still  con- 
cerned that  CHAMPUS  must  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  advancing  state 
of  the  art  with  transplants  in  the 
future,  so  that  meritorious  cases  such 
as  Billy's  are  not  lost  in  long  bureau- 
cratic delays.  As  a  result,  I  am  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  authorize 
CHAMPUS  coverage  of  other  organ 
transplants  for  dependents  of  active 
military  personnel  for  nonexperimen- 
tal  procedures  in  appropriate  cases  in 
approved  medical  centers.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  insure 
that  CHAMPUS  will  review  carefully 
each  new  development  in  transplant 
technology  so  that  the  coverage  pro- 
vided does  not  lag  behind  the  decisions 
by  Health  and  Himian  Services  to 
remove  such  procedures  from  an  ex- 
perimental stilus,  and  is  in  tune  with 
the  prevalent  practice  of  the  private 
insurance  indtistry. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  certainly  the  com- 
mittee's intent,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
accept  his  amendment.  We  plan  to 
closely  monitor  the  CHAMPUS  deci- 
sionmaking process  on  expanding  (»v- 
erage  for  additional  transplant  proce- 
dures. While  It  Is  not  the  committee's 
desire  to  put  CHAMPUS  out  in  front 
as  a  forerunner  In  this  field.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  our  intention  that  the  pro- 
gram lag  behind.  Coverage  should  be 
comparable  to  that  provided  by  the 
majority  of  Insurance  programs— gov- 
emmentand  private. 

Mr.  ASPIN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  would  be  will- 
ing and  happy  to  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  cm  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


[Mr. 


by  the  gentleman  from  Rorida 

FascellI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMBRamrr  ofnaiB  bt  ma.  schkc 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chalrmazt, 

I  offer  an  amendment 
The  Clerit  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  ScKaoBna: 
Insert  the  foUowtng  at  the  end  of  part  D 

of  Utle  VI  (page  118.  after  line  4); 

sac  (it.  AovnoKY  paniu 

(a)  EsTABLiSHiiart.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shaU  establish  and  appoint,  within  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
(but  not  before  October  1.  198S).  an  Adviso- 
ry Panel  on  Medical  Aqwcts  of  Casualty 
Resolution  (hereafter  in  this  section  i«- 
fened  to  as  the  "advisory  panel").  The  advi- 
sory panel  shall  study  the  procedures  used 
by  the  military  departments  for  m^Kiy^i  cas- 
ualty investigatkns  relating  to  members  of 
an  armed  force  who  die  or  are  seriously  In- 
jured whUe  on  acUve  duty. 

(b)  MmBBu.— The  advisory  panel  shall  be 
composed  of  etght  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  three  pracUUonen  of  medidne  who 
are  reoogniaed  experts  In  the  InvcaUgation 
of  causes  of  deaths  and  are  not  otherwise 
employed  by  the  Federal  Oovemmoit: 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  Amed  Foiees  In- 
stitute of  Pathology: 

(3)  two  Individuals,  not  otherwise  employed 
by  the  Federal  (Sovemment.  qualified  to 
represent  the  interesU  and  concerns  of  fam- 
ilies of  members  of  the  anned  farces;  and 

(4)  two  individuals  who  are  civilian  or  mili- 
tary employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  of  an  armed  force,  whose  principal 
duties  as  employees  are  related  to  the  Inves- 
tigation of  military  ^■^sutlHi^  or  liaison  with 
families  of  such  ramialtlfs 

(c)  CHAnufAH.— The  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate one  of  the  members  of  the  advisory 
panel  as  Chairman. 

(d)  Dums.— The  advisory  panel  shall 
study  and  investigate,  and  made  recommen- 
daUons  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  re- 
qiect  to.  the  following: 

(1)  The  need,  and  appropriate  standards, 
for  uniform  policies  of  the  military  depart- 
ments with  respect  to  autopsies  of  members 
of  the  aimed  forces  who  die  whOe  on  active 
duty,  taking  into  account  religious  aensiblll- 
Ues  of  members  and  their  families. 

(2)  The  need,  and  apprc^riate  standards, 
for  a  policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  respect  to  independent  review  of  au- 
topsies, and  other  aspects  of  medical  casual- 
ty investigations,  conducted  by  the  armed 
forces,  including  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology. 

(3)  Appropriate  policies  and  procedures 
for  retaining,  in  safekeeping,  aU  medical  In- 
vesUgaUve  materials  (including  photo- 
graphs, specimens,  slide  and  other  records 
of  any  autopsy),  and.  to  the  extent  not  in- 
conslstant  wiUi  national  security,  -ruMng 
such  materials  available  to  survivors  of 
members  of  the  aimed  forces  who  die  while 
on  acUve  duty. 

(4)  The  desirability  of  establishing  an  in- 
dependent board  of  medical  examinaUon  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  which  consists 
of  6  or  more  pracUUoners  of  medicine  who 
are  recognised  experts  in  the  InvesUgaUon 
of  causes  of  death  and  the  primary  funcUon 
of  which  would  be  to  advise  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  InsUtute  of  Pathology  and  on  the  re- 
liability and  independence  of  the  InsUtute's 
investlgaUons  of  military  casualUes. 
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(e)  EzraraB.— ExpenMS  incurred  by  the 
mdviaory  p«nel  nuiy  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  operation  and  malntwftanf^  of  any  ftoeal 
year  after  flaeal  year  1965,  Inrhidlng  per 
diem  and  reimbunement  for  travel  expenses 
of  members  of  the  advisory  panel  who  are 
not  otherwise  employed  by  the  Federal  Qov- 
emraent  to  attend  meetings. 

(f)  Raroar.— <1)  The  advisory  panel  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
within  one  year  after  the  appointment  of  its 
members. 

<2)  Within  IW  days  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  forward  the  report  to  the  Con- 
gress accompanied  by— 

(A)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  the  advi- 
sory panel's  report; 

(B)  an  anal^is  and  description  of  all  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Departmoit  of  Defense 
and  the  military  departments  to  implement 
any  recommendation  of  such  panel;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary's  reoxmnendatlona  with 
respect  to  any  legislatiMi  needed  to  Imple- 
ment any  such  rwommwirtatlon. 

Mn.  8CHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomen  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  offering  this  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  two  gentle- 
men from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Moak- 
UCT  and  Mr.  Fbahk. 

In  essence,  I  think  everybody  has 
looked  at  the  amendment  and  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anything  controversial 
about  it. 

It  deals  with  the  medical  aspects  of 
investigations  of  deaths  of  servicemen, 
because  it  has  become  a  real  source  of 
tension  between  the  servicemen  and 
their  families. 

This  is  to  try  to  establish  an  adviso- 
ry panel  to  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Congress  on  improve- 
ments that  would  help  make  that 
system  woik  better. 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  wHl  yield,  we  have  exam- 
ined the  amendment  and  believe  it  has 
merit.  We  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HTTJiTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  from  our  ex- 
amination of  the  amendment,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  would  create  only  an 
advisory  panel  for  review  procedures 
used  in  medical  casualty  investiga- 
tions. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  MOAKIiET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  able  friend 
from  Colorado  [Mrs.  Schhokdxr]  in  of- 
fering our  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  not  controversial  but  could 
lead  to  significant  reforms  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  military  services 
investigate  casualties.  And  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  amendment  could  lead  to 
better  relations  between  the  military 
services  and  the  families  of  casualties. 


le  amendment  establishes  an  advi- 
sor^ panel  to  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Congress  on  im- 
provements to  make  the  military's  cas- 
ualty resolution  process  work  better. 
miissasiuF 
Itie  panel  would  be  composed  of: 
physicians  who  specialise  in  pa^ 
from  outside  Oovemment;  the 
tr  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute 
ithologr.  two  peraons  to  represent 
interests  of  families;  and  two  mili- 
tary officers  or  employees  tavolved  in 
ca^ialty  investigation  or  family  liai- 
sons 
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The  advisory  panel  will  conduct  a 
stutfy  and  report  to  the  Secretary 
within  1  year  on:  Standards  for  uni- 
f orfQ  policies  with  req»ect  to  autopsies: 
sta|tdards  for  independent  review  of 
autopsies:  procedures  for  safeguarding 
eviifence  and  making  it  available  for 
independent  review  by  families  of  cas- 

les;  and  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing    a     permanent     independent 
of  medical  examiners  to  oversee 

leal  examiner  ssmtems  in  the  De- 
Establishment. 
August  9,  1984.  I  introduced  the 

(H.R.  6136.  98th  Congress)  to  re- 
an  autopsy  of  any  member  of 

Armed  Forces  who  dies  while  on 
active  duty,  to  establish  a  board  of 
medical  examination  in  the  Depart- 
meiit  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  has  been  reintroduced 
in  the  present  Congress  as  H  Jl.  369. 

lihe  amendment  that  the  gentlelady 
froin  Colorado  and  I  are  offering 
to^y  is  a  balanced  and  responsible 
effitrt  to  create  a  formal  structure, 
with  adequate  outside  participation,  to 
study  these  issues  and  to  make  recom- 
me|idatlon8  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
feise  and  the  Congress.  This  shift  in 
approach  largely  represents  the  fact 
that  adequate  administrative  authori- 
ties exist  under  present  law  to  enable 
mofAi  of  the  Intent  of  my  legislation  to 
be  (implemented  by  the  Secretary.  It 
alsb  reflects  a  growing  perception  by 
organizations  concerned  with  this 
issf  e.  principally  Citizens  Against  Mili- 
taitr  Injustice,  that  there  is  an  increas- 
ing responsiveness  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  reforming  the  proce- 
dures for  casualty  investigation  and 
f  aqilly  llasion. 

Ij  am  very  hopeful  that  the  final 
reqort  will  result  in  the  establishment 
of  Jan  independent  medical  examiner 
sy^m,  an  enhanced  role  for  the 
Artaed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology, 
and  a  permanent  outside  board  of  pro- 
fesBional  pathologists  to  oversee  the 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain the  origins  of  this  amenctanent, 
bemuse  it  is  a  useful  example  of  the 
im|>ortance  of  casework  in  congres- 
sio^ial  offices.  Our  Oovemment  is  so 
laike  and  so  complex  that  it  is  very 
ea  y  f  or  us  in  Congress  to  be  unaware 


of  the  frustrations  and  anxieties  that 
our  constituents  face,  until  they  turn 
to  their;  Congressmen  for  help.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  culmi- 
nates a  process  that  began  when 
George  and  Audrean  Victoria  of  North 
Easton.  MA.  called  on  me  to  ask  help 
in  resoMng  their  concerns  about  the 
military  casualty  investigation  pertain- 
ing to  £  leir  son.  Pvt.  James  T.  Victo- 
ria, who  died  while  serving  with  the 
UA  AiAy  in  Germany. 

I  would  like  to  record  to  reflect,  at 
the  ectulishment  of  this  advisory 
panel,  ttuit  I  view  this  project  as  a 
living  memorial  to  Private  Victoria,  an 
honest,  decent,  and  hard-working 
young  man  from  my  district,  who  died 
tragical^  in  an  accident  across  the 
ocean  f^m  a  family  who  loved  him 
deeply  jsnd  continue  to  profoundly 
miss  hiia  today. 

During  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
since  the  death  of  Private  Victoria,  I 
have  worked  with  the  family  to  try  to 
settle  s^me  of  their  doubts  and  con- 
cerns. Eut  the  mistakes  in  the  investi- 
gation were  made  a  long  time  ago.  And 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  genuine  comfort  I  can 
offer  to  his  family  is  to  attempt  to 
change  I  things  so  that  the  next  Bfr. 
and  Mil.  Victoria  are  spared  some  of 
the  paii^  and  doubts  Private  Victoria's 
family  t^f  ered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schrokdkr]  for 
presentmg  this  amendment  and  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee  staff,  to  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspur], 
and  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]  for 
their  kfeidness  and  cooperation  as  we 
have  developed  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

[Mrs.  SCHROEDER]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMIIlUlCXirT  OrPKRED  BT  MB.  UUMTUt 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  chairman.  I  ask 
consent  that  my  amend- 
ment. \^hich  has  been  printed  to  title 
X.  a  study  on  the  use  of  the  E-2  air- 
craft fo^  drug  interdiction  purposes,  be 
now  considered  imder  this  title. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemui  from  Calif omia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  4^HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  «^  report  the  amendment. 

The  dlerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huhtkh:  At 
the  end  of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4) 
add  the  following  new  section: 


SIC  IMS.  SniDY  ON  THB  USB  OT  THX  K-I  AIR. 
CRATT  POR  DRUG  INTRRDiCIION  PUR. 

posn. 

(a)  Study  bt  Sbcrrtuit  op  thb  Navt.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  conduct  a 
test  of  the  use  of  E-3  aircraft  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  to  determine  the  effecUveneas  of 
that  aircraft  In  drug  interdiction.  The  study 
shall  be  conducted  along  the  border  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  and 
shaU  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  six 
months. 

(b)  CoLucnoK  OP  Data.— As  part  of  the 
test,  the  Secretary  shall  ooUect  daU  on  the 
contribution  an  the  use  of  the  K-3  aircraft 
to  the  apprehension  of  drug  smugglers.  This 
data  shall  include  the  number  of  intercepts 
which  resulted  in  apprehensions. 

(c)  Rbfokt.— Not  later  than  September  30. 
1M6,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  the  resulU  of  the  study. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  ten^wre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  ICr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  BCr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  has  been  rewritten.  We 
have  examined  it.  and  we  think  it  is  a 
good  amendment  and  recommend  its 
passage. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUemanyleld? 

Mr.  UUNTEU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
now  has  four  E-2C's  with  AP-138 
radars  which  can  see  over  land.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's intention  not  necessarily  that 
this  be  a  study,  but  the  fact  that  the 
Navy  would  then  be  directed  that 
these  AP-138's  would  be  used  then  for 
flying  the  region  from  San  Diego  to 
Tuma,  for  which  the  138  certainly 
would  be  suited  for  as  a  part  of  their 
overall  drug  interdiction  mission, 
where  they  are  now  carried  out  in  the 
San  Diego  area.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's  intention? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. We  checked  the  record  and  the 
138's  are  available,  so  they  can  in  fact 
make  that  surveillance  over  land. 

It  would  be  carried  out  in  those 
mountainous  areas  between  San  Diego 
and  Yuma.  We  would  ask  that  it  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  that  would  be 
consistent  with  readiness. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUemanyleld  further? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes.  absolutely. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  BCr.  Chidnnan.  I 
think  that  is  one  point  we  wanted  to 
make  certain  to  make  very  clear,  that 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  amendment 
to  go  beyond  that  point  or  to  that 
point  which  would  impair  combat 
readiness. 


Mr.  HUNTER.  That  is  correct.  This 
amendment  would  make  aircraft  and 
personnel  available  for  this  very  trou- 
blesome spot  and  would  require  the 
Navy  to  get  back  with  us  and  let  us 
know  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
successful  in  interdicting  illicit  aircraft 
that  come  acroas  the  border. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  would  certainly 
concur,  this  is  one  of  the  hotspot  areas 
in  which  we  definitely  need  all  the  de- 
tection capability  we  can  get  and  so 
long  as  the  Navy  agrees  that  this  will 
not  Impair  our  combat  readiness,  cer- 
tainly I  think  it  is  a  good  and  benefi- 
cial additiwi;^^ 

Mt.  HUNTER.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  thank  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  HTTiTiTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Blr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fnnn  Tnrtl^tpn 

Mr.  HTTJiTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  the  House  how  many  of 
these  aircraft  are  in  existence  and  how 
soon  they  could  be  utilized  for  this 
purpose  and  give  us  a  little  more  infor- 
mation?  

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes.  I  would  inform 
the  gentleman  that  with  the  i4>propri- 
ate  radar,  that  is,  the  138  radar,  there 
are  four  aircraft  available.  They  are 
being  stationed  very  close  to  the  inter- 
national border  right  now.  Presumably 
all  of  them  wiU  be  used  to  some 
degree,  but  really  the  tests  could  be 
carried  out,  some  interdiction  could  be 
carried  out  by  utilizing  only  one  air- 
craft, but  there  are  four  available,  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  HTTJiTS.  Mr.  Chidrman.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  CNO 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  have 
been  consulted  about  this  and  what  is 
their  position  on  using  these  aircraft 
in  that  mamaer? 

Mr.  H17NTER.  Well.  I  have  not  seen 
a  statement  by  the  CNO  with  regard 
to  these  specific  four  aircraft,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  these  four  air- 
craft are  equipped  with  the  138  for 
that  specific  purpose,  so  that  they  can 
in  fact  assist  in  the  war  in  Interdicting 
the  international  drug  trade  coming 
across  the  international  border,  so  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  CNO  do 
support  this  measure  to  the  extent 
that  they  have  equipped  these  aircraft 
with  the  138  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentie- 
man that  the  Navy  la  already  conduct- 
ing these  efforto  in  that  area.  They 
have  made  tests  with  both  the  AP-13S 
and  120  with  E2C's.  They  were  not 
successful  over  land. 

The  AP-138  definitely  will  see  over 
land  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
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the  Navy  has  found  that  they  can 
have  at  least  20  hours  of  dedicated 
time  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ansinting 
in  the  war  on  drugs,  not  counting  the 
normal  training  period  of  time.  They 
are  constantly  on  the  ouUook  for  drug 
smugglers  during  that  period:  so  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  D^MTtment  of  De- 
fense, it  is  my  understanding  that  will 
not  impair  or  change  the  activities 
that  they  are  doing  now. 

What  the  gentieman  fnnn  California 
is  doing  is  simply  directing  that  these 
four  new  radars  be  9>ecifically  pin- 
pointed toward  this  region  between 
San  Diego  and  Yuma,  which  is  certain- 
ly a  hotspot. 

Mr.  HTTJ.T8.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  TTTTiTiTS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cer- 
tainly understand  the  purpose  of  the 
gentieman  here.  I  think  it  is  laudatory 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish. 

The  question  I  had  is  whether  we 
are  kind  of  micromanaging  the  affairs 
of  the  Navy  here  by  telling  them  si>e- 
cific  missions  that  they  have  to  dedi- 
cate assets  to  that  they  might  have 
greater  need  for  elsewhere. 

B4r.  HUNTER.  B4r.  Chairman,  If  I 
could  answer  that  question,  certainly 
we  do  not  want  to  mlcromanage  the 
Navy,  but  these  assets  are  very  close  to 
this  mountainous  area  that  lies  along 
the  Mexican-California  border,  run- 
ning eastward  from  San  Diego.  Pres- 
entiy  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
traffic,  illicit  drug  traffic,  coming 
across  that  area:  so  we  are  only  direct- 
ing the  Navy  essentially  to  attack  that 
hotspot  with  these  particiilar  aircraft 
and  not  keep  them  clustered  toward 
the  coastal  area. 

So  it  is  not  micromanaging.  It  is  a  di- 
rective and  it  gives  them  great  lati- 
tude. They  are  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  area,  anyway. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  should  understand  that  all 
military  assets  that  are  on  loan  or  op- 
erating in  the  drug  interdiction  pro- 
gram are  done  upon  the  conclusion 
that  it  does  not  degrade  readiness. 
That  should  be  made  clear  to  all  the 
Members.  If  it  degrades  readiness,  we 
do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

til.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentieman  that  I  am  very 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  thrust  of 
what  the  gentieman  would  like  to  see 
accomplished.  My  reservation  is,  and 
that  is  why  I  did  not  speak  earlier,  but 
I  would  have  opposed  the  former 
amendment.  This  is  a  study  to  which  I 
have  no  objection;  but  what  does 
bother  me  is  the  principle  or  the  poli- 
cies that  we  would  set  here,  we  in  the 
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House  of  R^iraentatives  setting  poli- 
cies for  the  Navy. 
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The  President  has  the  right  now  to 
do  this  ss  Commander  in  Chief.  He 
also  has  a  task  force  on  drugs  and  a 
commission  on  drugs  and  they  are 
working  very  diligently. 

The  Navy  has  the  right  to  do  this 
now  and  I  hate  to  see  us  put  into  law 
things  that  are  not  necessary.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  a  study,  but  if  it 
had  not  been  mandated  already  I 
would  have  been  compelled  to  object 
because  it  would  be  precedent  setting. 

So  with  that  I  Just  want  to  get  on 
record  where  I  stand. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f mn  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  makes  a  very  good  point.  Agidn  I 
would  stress  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  said  that  It  Is  certainly 
not  his  intenti<m  to  go  to  that  point 
and  certainly  not  beyond  in  which 
combat  readiness  would  be  impaired.  I 
think  that  is  the  key  proviso  on  any  of 
the  efforts  we  carry  out. 

Second.  I  would  point  out  as  well 
that  the  Navy  is  already  conducting 
these  kinds  of  efforts  in  the  San  Diego 
area.  The  only  reason  they  are  not 
doing  it  in  this  specific  region  is  be- 
cause the  radar  detection  system  they 
have  is  not  good  over  this  type  of 
mountainous  terrain.  And  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  four  reserve  aircraft,  that 
does  change  the  situation. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  wants  to  do  is  to  emphasize 
that  they  ougjit  to  spend  the  time 
with  those  four  aircraft  at  least  in  this 
region  to  make  sure  that  we  maximize 
the  impact. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  have  made  the  point  and 
there  is  no  need  in  belaboring  it.  We 
will  have  a  study  and  that  is  fine,  and 
with  the  results  of  whatever  we  learn 
from  the  study  we  will  go  from  there. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HumsR]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMsmnuiiT  omuD  it  Ma.  krolish 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  TCiwtMr  ^t 
the  end  of  title  V  (pace  68.  after  line  6)  add 
tbe  f oUowlnc  new  aection: 

sac  nt.  GRADC  OP  DnOCTOB.  OKPABTHKNT  OF 
DDCNSB  TASK  FOBCE  ON  DRUG  KN- 


Section  53S<b)  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowins  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  An  officer  while  aenring  as  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Defoise  Task  Force  on 
Drug  Enforcement.  If  aenrbig  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  to  In 


addltitop  to  the  number  authorised  hto 
armsd  force  for  that  grade  under  paragraph 
(Dot  (3).". 

Mr.  ENGLISH  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent; that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RnoRD. 

Tl|e  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
thene  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M '.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offeing  this  amendment  to  aocom- 
plisl  1  a  very  specific  action— to  make  it 
posa  ble  for  the  Defense  Department 
to  continue  to  operate  its  new  Task 
Fon  e  on  Drug  Law  Enforcement  at  its 
cun  snt  level  of  efficiency  and  leader- 
shlpi 

It  lis  of  utmost  importance  that  the 
D^liMtment  of  Defense  continue  to 
vigaix>usly  support  this  Govmunent's 
efforts  against  illicit  drug  smuggling. 
DO|>  brings  to  the  effort  certain  tal- 
ents and  equipment  which  otherwise 
would  be  available  only  with  many 
yea^  of  delay  and  at  impossible  costs 
to  tike  taxpayer. 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, have  annoimced  ambitious  plans 
in  tie  war  on  drags  which,  by  absolute 
neo^Mity.  will  deeply  involve  the  De- 
fenafe  D^^artment.  We  cannot  afford 
for  ihe  D^MTtment  to  lose  the  degree 
of  Ifadershlp  which  it  has  evolved.  If 
the  iKMdtion  of  task  force  Director  is 
reduced  from  its  current  three  star 
general  officer  level,  the  ci4>abillty  of 
thas^  office  and  of  the  entire  Depart- 
meqt  will  be  devalued.  I  speak  from 
experience  on  this. 

THe  Government  Operations  Sub- 
com^ttee  which  I  chair  has  held 
more  than  20  hearings  on  Posse  Com- 
itat!^  support  to  our  civilian  drug  en- 
forofcment  agencies.  In  the  3%  years 
thatt^  have  elapsed  since  Congress 
amcfided  the  Posse  Comitatus  Act  we 
have  seen  the  Defense  D^MUlment 
grow  from  a  reluctant  participant  to  a 
committed  partner  in  the  war  on 
But.  this  did  not  happen  over- 
nigl^t. 

Inf  1982  DOD  was  exceptionally  wary 
of  iiiproper  demands  being  placed  on 
its  diUitary  resources,  and  this  was  not 
entlMy  unfounded.  The  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  quickly  pro- 
posed to  shift  areas  of  civilian  drug 
interdiction  responsibility  into  the 
deei  pockets  of  DOD  in  order  to  free 
up  4ome  of  his  budget  for  other  pur- 
action  had  not  been  coordinat- 
ed #ith  DOD.  OMB.  the  White  House, 
or  the  Congress,  and  its  effect  was  to 
posse  comitatus  planning  for 
moitths.  It  was  a  wonderful  example 
of  how  a  well-intentioned  and  urgently 
needed  program  could  be  derailed 
before  it  ever  got  a  chance  to  develop. 

In|  large  measure,  we  were  able  to 
correct  this  blimder  because  we  were 
ablci  to  deal  with  an  individual  of  great 


credibilitir  who  had  been  identified  by 
the  Pentagon  as  the  single  source  of 
contact-4he  Director  of  the  new  DOD 
Task  Fotve  on  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
This  gentleman  is  a  lieutenant  gener- 
al, whose  authority  and  experience 
contributed  hugely  to  the  solution  of  a 
potentially  gravely  rt«inayit>g  episode. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  DOD  task 
force,  my  subcommittee  would  spend 
months  vying  to  get  answers  to  ques- 
tions beeauae  no  one  was  in  charge. 
The  individual  services  questioned 
their  rolis  in  drug  interdiction.  DOD's 
coordination  with  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, with]  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, with  the  Coast  Guard, 
with  the  intelligence  community,  with 
the  Compress,  and  with  State  and  local 
enf  orcen^t  agencies  was  fragmented. 
Internall)r  at  DOD.  the  right  hand 
dldnt  know  what  the  left  hand  was 
do<ng.  or  whether  they  could  or 
should  be  doing  anything  at  aU. 

That  has  changed.  It  has  changed 
because  tftie  Pentagon  took  bold  action 
to  make  It  change.  We  must  act  today 
to  preserve  the  ground  that  we  have 
gained  if  we  want  to  move  forward 
from  her^. 

I  urge  pks  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  amendment.  Please  help  us  to 
maintain  the  momentum  which  has 
taken  3  j^ears  to  build  up. 

Bfr.  GHiMAN.  ICr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Ehcush]  to  section  305  of 
the  Defense  authorization  bUL  Basi- 
cally this  amendment  allows  the  cur- 
rent Director  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Task  Force  on  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Lt.  Gen.  R.  Dean  Tice.  VS. 
Army  topontinue  in  his  position  as  Di- 
rector, "me  DOD  Task  Force  on  Drug 
Enf  orceiient  is  charged  with  the  re- 
si>on8ibil|ty  of  coordinating  the  assist- 
Ided  by  all  branches  of  the 
Ices  to  our  civilian  drug  law 
it  agencies.  Amendments 
the  Congress  to  the  posse 
comltatuk  statute  in  1981.  allowed  for 
increased  military  assistance  to  dvilan 
drug  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
terms  of  equipment,  training,  auul  re- 
sources. I 

General  Tice  has  appeared  before 
our  Sel^  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  on  which  I  serve  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  on  nu- 
merous I  occasions  during  his  18 
months  of  service  as  Director  of  the 
task  foree.  He  has  done  outstanding 
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work  in 
sistance 


seeing  to  it  that  military  as- 
is  provided  to  civilian  drug 


law  enforcement  agencies  as  they  seek 
to  stemjthe  flood  of  illicit  narcotics 
from  entering  this  country  and  flood- 
ing our  irtreets.  destroying  the  minds 
of  our  irouth  and  threatening  the 
moral  fal  >ric  of  our  society. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman f  rom  Oklahoma  is  essential  to 
keep  Geieral  Tice  on  as  Director  of 
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the  DOD  Task  Force  on  Drug  Enforce-  Code,  to  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  ttaceat  of  th»  numh*r  ni  .tiiriMt.  ». 

ment.  It  specifies  that  the  Army  would  thereof  the  foltowtag  neilnSSgraph:  Ste?to  t£  SSSSon  -^S.^; 

have  an  additional  three-staTgeneral  "(4)  During  the  period  beglnntag  on  Octo-  SuTu  viS!  r?S?2hth^  ?^J? 

billet,  thus  allowing  General  Tice  to  *>»  i-  !"•»•  ■«»  "»««»>«  «»  September  M.  ™^  "  1^1^  sge.  whichever  to  less, 

remain  in  hto  podtlon  beyond  June  30  *••••  •"  °'"***"  **»*>*  •ening  as  Director  of  ^^^*"  resident  alien  studenU  are 

iSS^^SSSmt  £  not^S  SI!  °2r°^' °/ ^12?  "^ '^  «  eligible  to  participate  in  Junior  ROTC 

ed.   General  Tice  will  be  forced  to  i>rYi,^**'?°*°*^  ?  •«?*  •?"»«  ««<^  programs,  they  do  not  contribute  to 

Just  thto  past  week.  General  Tice  (Dor (»).".                        ™ucrp««,™pn  result.  Junior  ROTC  unlU  cannot  be 

once  again  appeared  before  our  select  Mr.  hutto.  Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to  *^"??*  *"  P"**"*  schooto  where 

SSf*?H^*-,?^ilTTf'^.*"**"^  Justtomakethtoa3-y<S?Srwision.It  SSf  JSSS?       °°' °***' "**  **"'*^ 

with  the  Job  that  he  to  doing  coordl-  makes  the  amendment  all  the  better  "^  criterion. 

nating  military  assistance  to  civilian  and  it  to  agreeable  to  everyone  I  be-  Additionally,  established  units  which 

drug  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  ueve.                                           '  undergo  a  population  shift  become 

loss  of  General  Tice  would  be  a  severe  Mr.  wtt.t.t«  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  nonviable  when  the  majority  of  their 

blow  to  our  efforts  to  bring  narcotics  to  strike  the  last  word.  students  no  longer  meet  the  cltlzen- 

traf  f ic^g  under  control.  we  have  examined  the  amendment  ■*»lP  criterion.  CHosing  these  units  de- 

Accordingly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  offered  by  the  gentleman  frtwn  Okla-  Prives  students,  both  citizens  and  non- 

support  thto   important   amendment,  homa  [Mr.  EhgusbI.  as  modified,  and  citlzena.  of  the  benefito  of  the  pro- 

and  allow  General  Tice  to  continue  find  it  to  be  a  very  meritorious  amend-  wam. 

the  outstanding  Job  that  he  to  doing,  ment.  Finally  since  the  Junior  Rnrr  T>r«. 

SL.'S>  ^rSJS^v  '*"'   r*'**   "^T.  '^^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  gilSTpS^lS^^?^^ 

SSf^^fi^^t^f  ?i!f  °^,'^-  "th  ^""•"on  to  on  the  amendment  offered  dtizenslStoSU.Tte  awroprtoS 

am  confident  that  General  Tice  will  by    the    genUeman   from   Oklahoma  that  Itbe  made^vldlabteto  thft«i 

co^toue  to  respond  to  that  critical  [1|D^  Ehglish)  as  modified.  y?SU  pS>le^d£?S^Sto1o^ 

"^.mnro.  Mr.  Chairman.  Will  the  a^r"*^""  "  "^"^  ^  Z^? ^  T^^  ^^^T^^J^ 

gentleman  yield?  «Htrccu  w.  ^yt  will  probably  become  citizens  in 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  hi4>py  to  yield  utxtnatEwt  ormD  bt  mil  lowkkt  or  ^^^  future, 

to  the  gentleman  from  Florida.  caljokia  Mr.    Chairman,    legislation    which 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Ctudrman.  I  want  Mr.   LOWERT   of   California.   Mr.  would  have  enacted  thto  change  was 

to  commend  the  gentleman  on  hto  ini-  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment.  'int  introduced  by  my  predecessor  in 

tiative.  and  certainly  thto  to  a  worth-  The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  the  41st  District  of  California,   the 

while  amendment.  Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lownv  of  Honorable   Bob   Wilson.   Mr.   Wilson 

I  have  an  amendment  to  the  gentle-  California:  At  the  end  of  UUe  V  (page  68.  and  I  had  introduced  legislation  for 

man's  amendment  which  I  believe  to  *^^^  Un«  >>  ^dd  the  foUowlng  new  secUon:  thto  purpose  to  right  a  wrong  that  we 

agreeable.  sbc  sa.  euguiuty  or  cektain  auxnb  pok  observed  in  the  way  that  the  Junior 

The  CTAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does  ^^     SS'i^r?r„f  tjti.   ia    TT».t-H  ^^^^  cltteenshlp  eligibility  criterion 

the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  o»?f2'?5L5^  i      !.J  k  JSSv."'  ^!^^  had  dtocrlminated  against  Ari.»  jmml- 

E»Gi.sH]  yield  back  the  balance  of  hto  SSSfS'iSiSS^  Se'Sffi"^^  granJXSJSTlMS^^  *^ 

vrr     tntni  thw     \m,     o»,-i t  "^  iMertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "who  are  dU-  For  example,  we  obsored  that  in 

h.Tf"  i~SSr^  ^   Chairman.    I  aena  or  naUonals  of  Uie  United  States,  some  cases  those  children  that  had 

have    looked    over    the    gentleman's  aliens   lawfully   admitted   to   the   United  risked  their  live*  to  MMmo^y»nmik 

amendment,  and  I  would  ask  unanl-  State,  for  pennanent  residence,  or  aliens  SKTin  v£L^ln?-S^r.^^^ 

mous  consent  that  the  amendment  of  admitted  as  minor  children  of  nonlmml-  SfL  hiS^  S^l^ftr*?'*"* 

the    genUeman    from    Florida    [Mr.  «""*•  described  in  section  lOKaxisxH)  of  }?«  ">  bec^e  U.S.  dttoens  at  the  ear- 

Htrrro)     be    incorporated    into    my  "»«  inunlgraUon  and  Nationality  Act  (8  Uert  opportunity  were  denied  equal 

amendment. IfXJteS^ble       ^  ^-S^- "««•><  16XH))".  standing  in  the  Juntor  ROTC  Pro- 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California  (during  S5S~h\i?^L'i!^^U!.  ^^'^S^  J^ 

Cleric  will  report  the  modificaUon  of  the  reading).   Mr.   ChairiSn.   lask  ?i*f^^''**°*°*f!?«?S^  T**?"* 

toe    genUeman    from    Florida    [Mr.  unanSSlrconient  thS^am^  SSS^oTS.'SISS??!,'^*,'?:^ 

H^'™>J-  ment  be  considered  as  read  and  print-  ^"""J^^t*  »ho  have  shown  toelr  love 

^  ed  In  the  R«w»W  'o'  '*»*■  country  by  seeking  to  partld- 

The  aerk  read  as  follows:  iSe  CBSmMAN  nro  t«mnor«    n.  P*te  «n  Junior  ROTC  and  who  will  one 

Modification  offered  by  Mr.  Hutto  to  the  there  oSeSnto  thS^^ST^tiS  ^  b«»n»«  ci"«ns. 

amendment   offered   by   Mr.   Ehglisb:   In  "**!?  Objection  tO  the  request  of  the  ,„^^.„  .^  ^^  _^„  v~i—  ♦!,-.  -- 

para«i«*  (4)  of  sectici  626(b)  of  tiue  10,  wnUeman from Csltf omla?  ^^'S^y^J^iJTJi^iS^'iK 

United  States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added  There  was  no  objection.  Hf^J^f^^SJ,     Junior  ROTC  for 

by  the  amendment,  strike  out  "An  officer"  Mr.   LOWERT   of   California.   Mr  Military  Orders  of  World  Wars 

and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "During  Uxe  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  am  off er-  *°**  '****  headed  the  Junior  ROTC 

period  beginning  on  October  1.  1986,  and  imTtSi^  sSowT^SSent^dmt  P«»««»n  »n  San  Diego  for  15  years, 

ending  on  September  30, 1988. «!  officer".  ^St^  ^S^So^^^SS  ^Tt  ^^   amendment   will    be   extremely 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore    Is  «*ool  dlatrlcts*  Junior  reserve  officer  ^efidal   to  the  many   immigrants 

Uiere  objection  to  the^uS^  the  training  programs.  By  allowing  perma-  S,^°  S^i^flT'w^^^SLS'^SSLnf 

genUeman  from  Oklahoma?  nent  resident  aliens  to  be  considered  ^  ^an  Diego  High  School  student 

There  was  no  objection.  Junior  cadets  in  the  fullest  sense  of  °*>^- 

The  text  of  the  amendment  as  modified.  ^^«  "^"^  ^^e  amendment  will  end  dis-  The  Department  of  Defense  in- 
to as  follows:  crimination  against  those  school  dis-  formed  me  that  they  supported  legis- 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ehcojsh,  as  tricts  whl^  have  large  populations  of  lation  I  had  introduced.  HH.  1439. 
modified:  At  the  end  of  UUe  V  (page  88,  immigrant  Students.  which  to  essentially  the  same  as  the 
after  line  6),  add  the  foUowlng  new  section:  Current  law  sets  minimum  enroll-  amendment  I  am  offering  today.  In  ad- 
sac  «i  cbads  or  DimscroR.  dbpammewt  or  ^^l!Sj;^!r*''°U"°*?'?2J^,,"°lJ;  *"^  ^^^T,^ '■!li^  ^^  ^*  °*: 

DirxNSK  task  force  on  drug  en-  *^  *"  specified  niunber  of  physically  fit  partment  of  Defense  that  adoption  of 

roBCEMKNT.  studcnts  who  are  at  least  14  years  of  thto  change  will  not  cause  any  increase 

Section  63&(b)  of  titie  10.  United  SUtes  age  and  are  citizens:  100  students  or  10  in  budgetary  requirements. 
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Finally,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  ezpreoed  no  objection 
to  thli  reform. 

In  conclusion,  therefore.  ICr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  especially  in  his  capac- 
ity as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion, for  working  so  cooperatively  with 
me  to  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
floor.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr. 
DiaamoH  and  BCr.  Hnxis  for  being  so 
cooperative.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  humanitarian  change  in 
the  law. 

D  1250 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  correct:  we  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  we  believe 
it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HTTJiTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield.  we  have  exam- 
ined the  amendment  on  this  side.  We 
believe  it  is  very  meritorious  and 
should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 

LOWBtTl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKHDMBHT  OmaSD  BT  MR.  WTODI 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendmoit. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtddt:  Page 
118.  after  line  4.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

SIC  <M.  UCKN8UIB  UQUKniKNT  rOB  DEFKN8E 
HKALTH-CAU  PBOnSSlONALS. 
(a)  Ik  OaimAL.— <1)  Chapter  55  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  ammded  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"^ItM.   UecMUc  reqnlTHMat  for  hcsHli-earc 


"(aXl)  No  person  under  the  Juraidiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  may 
provide  health  care  independently  as  a 
health-care  profeaalonal  under  this  chi^ter 
unless  the  person  has  a  current  license  to 
provide  such  care. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
paragraph  (1)  with  reapect  to  any  person  in 
unusual  circumstances.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  circumstances 
under  which  such  a  waiver  may  be  granted. 

"(b>  The  commanding  officer  of  each 
health  care  facility  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  that  each  person  who 
provides  health  care  independently  as  a 
health-care  professional  at  the  facility 
meets  the  requironent  of  subsection  (a). 

"(cXl)  A  peratm  who  provides  health  care 
in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  subject  to  a 
civil  money  penalty  of  not  more  than  $5,000. 

"(3)  The  provisionB  of  subsections  (b)  and 
(d)  through  (g)  of  section  112&A  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  VJB.C.  1320a-7a) 
shaU  apply  to  the  imposition  of  a  civU 
money  penalty  under  paragraph  (1)  in  the 
same  mmnner  as  they  apply  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  civil  money  penalty  under  that  sec- 
ti«a,  except  that  for  purposes  of  this  subeec- 
U(m- 

"(A)  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  in  that 
section  is  deemed  a  reference  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  and 


"(B)  a  reference  to  a  claimant  in  cubsec- 
tion  (e)  of  that  section  is  deemed  a  refer- 
ence to  the  peiaon  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  In  thU  secUon: 

"(l)'Llcen»e'- 

"(A)  means  a  grant  of  permiSBlon  by  an  of- 
ficial agency  of  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  a  Conmumwealth.  territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
health  care  independently  as  a  health-care 
professional:  and 

"(B)  iiKludes.  in  the  case  of  such  care  fur- 
nisbed  in  a  foreign  country  by  any  person 
who  is  not  a  national  of  the  United  States,  a 
)t  of  permission  by  an  official  agency  of 
f  ordgn  country  for  that  person  to  pro- 
vide health  care  independently  as  a  health- 
I  professional. 

"(S)  'Health-care  professional'  means  a 
phyaician,  dentist,  clinical  psychologist. 
nui$e,  and  such  other  person  providing 
patient  care  as  may  be  designated  by 
thejBecretary  of  Defense  in  regulations.". 

(3p  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  aiich  chapter  is  amended  by  adiding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
'10f4.  Licensure  requiranent  for  health- 
care profeasiimals.". 

(tt>  THAMSinoH.— Section  1004  of  title  10, 
Untted  States  Oxle,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a).j  does  not  H>ply  during  the  three-year 
pernd  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  health  care  by  any  person  who  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  WYDEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  (x>n- 
seit,  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

>RD. 

le  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gedtleman  from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 

WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
months  we  have  been  reading 
n  stories  in  the  press  about 
Idy,  unprofessional  health  care  in 
I  Pentagon  health  care  system, 
yesterday,  on  the  front  page  of 
Washington  Post,  we  read  about 
Donal  Billig.  the  former  chief  of 
heart  and  chest  sxirgery  at  Bethesda 
Nwal  Hospital,  who  was  hired  by  the 
military  despite  previous  questions 
ab^ut  his  competency  and  who  has 
now  been  charged  in  connection  with 
th«  death  of  four  individuals  entrusted 
to  his  care. 

Barlier.  there  were  reports  of  a  baby 
who  was  bom  blind  and  mentally  re- 
tarded because  Army  doctors  in  IV>rt 
Lewis,  WA.  waited  3  hours  to  perform 
a  caesarean  section  after  the  baby 
shewed  fetal  heart  distress  during 
lal|9r — and  of  a  young  boy  who  en- 
teifed  that  same  facility  for  treatment 
of  a  cut  Up  and  died  of  a  heart  attack 
sodn  afterward  as  the  result  of  an  im- 
properly injected  sedative. 

we  have  also  read  about  the  wife  of 
a  itetired  Navy  officer  whose  surgeon 
got  "off  track"  during  a  sinus  oper- 
ation, cut  through  the  sinus  wall,  re- 
mdved  a  piece  of  brain  tissue  and  in- 
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Jured  anj  artery  that  provides  the  brain 
with  bkod.  As  a  result,  the  woman's 
IQ  was  feduced  and  she  suffered  loss 
of  control  over  her  emotions.  Only  2 
months  Hater,  the  surgeon  responsible 
received!  a  promotion. 

The  Defense  Department  knows 
that  atrocities  like  this  cannot  be  al- 
lowed tq  continue.  So  do  we. 
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That'^  why  I'm  introduciiig  an 
amendment  today  that  will  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  new.  safer,  more 
professll>nal  approach  to  health  care 
delivery  for  our  men  and  women  in 
the  Arn^  Forces. 

It  achieves  this  goal  by  four  impor- 
tant steps: 

One.  tor  the  first  time,  my  amend- 
ment requires  that  all  medical  person- 
nel practicing  within  the  military 
health  care  system— whether  active 
duty  personnel,  civil  servants,  or  con- 
tract ei^ployees— have  valid,  current 
licenses^  This  hasn't  always  been  true 
in  the  pJHst.  as  is  clear  from  the  much- 
publidz^  case  of  lii.  Abraham  As- 
sante,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  chief 
medical  officer  in  the  n.S.  Army  de- 
spite th^  fact  that  he  had  no  bona  fide 
medical  credentials. 

Second,  my  amendment  puts  the 
onus  on  supervisory  personnel— specif- 
ically the  commanding  officer  of  the 
health  care  facility  where  the  individ- 
ual in  ouestion  will  be  practicing— to 
ensure  ttutt  this  licensure  requirement 
is  met.  Only  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  detailed  the  failure  of  supervisors 
either  to  adequately  investigate  or 
report  obvious  deficiencies  in  Donal 
Bung's  Icompetency:  supervisory  per- 
sonnel must  be  given  a  stake  in  ensur- 
ing quaUty  care. 

The  third  initiative  in  my  amend- 
ment levies  civU  penalties  of  $5,000 
against  jthose  who  ignore  the  licensure 
requlrefient.  There  are  already  crimi- 
nal penalties  that  apply  to  both  civU- 
ian  and]  active  duty  medical  practition- 
ers, but  by  addliig  civU  penalties  as 
weU.  we  can  put  still  more  pressure  on 
shoddy^nilltary  health  care  providers. 

Finidfer.  my  amendment  makes  it 
clear  t%at  we're  concerned  not  only 
about  the  person  who  wields  the  scal- 
pel, but  the  one  who  provides  the  care 
after  silrgery.  My  amendment  appUes 
to  aU  persons  who  provide  direct  pa- 
tient care,  including  physicians, 
nurses,  dentists,  clinical  psychologists, 
et  cetera.  Medical  disasters  can  occvu* 
at  the  hands  of  persons  other  than  the 
primary  phsrsician/surgeon.  and  my 
amendment  ensures  that  they  are 
pulled  into  the  quaUty  care  net  as 

well,  r 

This  gmendment  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  Icomplete  answer  to  substand- 
ard miStary  medical  care.  Even  with 
its  pasttge,  the  burden  will  still  be  on 
the  military  to  ensure  that  any  past 
performance  by  physicians  admitted 
to  praotice  is  up  to  necessary  stand- 


ards and  that  these  individuals  contin- 
ue to  perform  at  an  acceptable  leveL 

The  Department  of  Defense  recog- 
nizes the  problem,  and  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  creating  new.  stiff  quaUty  assur- 
ance programs. 

My  amendment  wiU  complement 
this  effort  by  giving  the  miUtary  the 
tools  it  needs  to  make  these  programs 
work— and  to  help  ensure  that  the 
morning  papers  wiU  not  continue  to 
provide  a  Utany  of  miUtary  malprac- 
tice horror  stories. 

I  am  pleased  that  my  amendment 
has  the  support  of  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  leadership  of 
both  parties.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
join  me  in  making  this  (K>mmonsense 
quaUty  care  provision  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his 
leadership  on  this  particular  issue.  I 
happen  to  have,  in  my  district,  what  I 
think  is  a  very  fine  hospital.  Madigan. 
In  fact,  we  are  working  very  hard  to 
improve  that  hospital.  But  we  have  a 
series  of  problems  there.  Based  on  my 
own  personal  investigation,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  the  gentleman  is 
striving  for  here;  to  make  certain  that 
we  have  professional  people,  who  are 
Ucensed  and  are  qualified  to  provide 
quality  health  care,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant step. 

I  also  would  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee, when  it  has  an  opportunity,  would 
hold  extensive  hearings  to  look  into 
the  whole  question  of  miUtary  medi- 
cine as  it  is  now  being  practicecL 

What  I  am  reaUy  worried  about, 
based  on  my  own  investigation,  is  that 
we  do  not  have  adequate  personnel  to 
man  our  major  hospitals  in  any  of  the 
services. 

I  have  talked  at  great  length  to  a 
number  of  people  who  are  weU-in- 
formed  about  the  situation  at  Idad- 
igan.  including  the  base  commander. 
Just  2  days  ago  he  made  a  statement 
about  this,  in  which  he  said: 

I  don't  have  the  personnel  that  similar 
hospitals,  private  and  public  have,  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  health  care  that  I  think  is 
essentiaL 

He  told  me  that  there  was  a  major 
shortage  of  nurses  in  the  miUtary 
health  care  service  today. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  WYDCir^was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief  here. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  take  a 
look  at  this  situation  because  I  think 
it  does  cry  out  for  further  investiga- 
tion. It  is  not  just  the  health  care  fa- 
culties  here   in   the   United   States. 


Some  of  the  wont  problems  are 
health  faciUties  internationally  where 
they  are  using  doctors  that  do  not 
come  anywhere  close  to  having  the 
kind  of  credentials  and  mf^lcal 
records  that  you  need  to  have  to  prac- 
tice medicine  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
would  pay  attention  to  this.  I  would 
certainly  hope  that,  as  a  first  step, 
that  they  would  accept  the  Wyden 
amendment  today.  I  think  it  is  weU- 
thought  out;  I  think  it  has  the  support 
of  the  Defense  Department,  and  I 
would  urge  the  committee  to  really  get 
into  this  subject 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wtdbh 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  Personnel  are 
critical. 

AU  that  this  amendment  says  is.  this 
is  the  begiimlng.  You  cannot  go  any- 
where unless  you  require  ctirrent. 
vaUd  Ucenses.  and  that  is  the  point  of 
this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HTTJJS.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
this  amendment  and  certainly  accept 
it.  in  the  manner  and  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  presented.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  we  have  heard  the  further  discus- 
sion here. 

I  Just  wanted  to  point  out,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  that  in 
addition  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, they  are  embaying  on  a  pro- 
gram of  credentials,  which  is  very, 
very  important  and  wiU  tie  in  closely 
with  the  Ucensing  provisions  that  are 
included  in  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  that  the  two  wiU  go 
weU  together  and  wiU  help  elevate  and 
deal  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HTT.T.T8.  I  would  be  hi4>py  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WYDEN,  I  i^predate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  on  that  point,  because 
I  think  he  is  absolutely  right;  I  think 
the  Pentagon  now  recognizes  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  matter.  I  think  my 
amendment  complements  the  kind  of 
efforts  they  are  trying  to  undertake, 
particularly  Dr.  Jerud  Clinton,  who 
heads  the  QuaUty  Assurance  Program, 
trying  to  move  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  HTTiI.TS.  We  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wydew]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
ununimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  titles  IV,  V,  and  VI  already 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao  by,  and  if  of- 
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fered  by,  the  Member  submitting  the 
amendment  be  in  order  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  titles  IV.  V,  and  VI 
have  already  been  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
those  titles,  the  Clerk  wiU  designate 
tiUeVn. 

The  text  of  title  Vn  is  as  f  oUows: 

■nTLE  Vn— CIVIL  DEFENSE 

sac  T«.  AUTBonzAnoN  or  AmoPBunoNS. 

nwre  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  apmopri- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1986  to  carry  out  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  et  aeq.)  the  sum  of 
$141,425,000. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  title  Vn  already  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  by,  and  if  offered  by,  the 
Member  submitting  the  amendmoit 
be  in  order  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  tiUe  vn  has  already  been  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
there  are  no  fiirther  amendments  to 
title  vn,  the  Cleric  wiU  designate  title 
vm. 

The  text  of  tiUe  Vm  is  as  f  oUowi: 

TITLE  vm— PROCUREMENT  REFORM 
sac  SSI.  coNntAcrB  roc  cotain  educational 

SBXVICIS. 

(a)  IM  Okhbai.— In  contracting  for  the 
provision  of  off-duty  poatseoondary  educa- 
tion services  to  be  provided  by  an  education- 
al institution  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  civilian  employees  of  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (or  the  dep^idente  of  such 
members  or  employees),  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  military 
dqnartments  may  not— 

(1)  discriminate,  on  the  basis  of  an  institu- 
tion's lack  of  authority  to  award  a  baccalau- 
reate degree,  against  an  aasodate^legree 
school  in  a  manner  that  adversely  affects 
such  school's  onqwrtunlty  to  offer  courses 
(within  the  scope  of  its  aocreditatlcHi)  under 
such  contract:  or 

(3)  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
limit  the  offering  of  courses  (or  aiur  group, 
category,  or  level  of  counes)  to  a  single  edu- 
cational institution. 

(b)  ExciRioiia.— The  Secretary  concerned 
may  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
avoid  unnecessary  dupUcatlm  in  the  offer- 
ings of  courses  at  a  miUtary  installation  con- 
sistent to  the  mayimnm  extent  feasible  with 
ensuring  alternative  providers  of  education. 

(c)  CouasB  OrmsD  Asoau  Naval  Vcs- 
ssA— Nothing  in  this  section  requires  that 
more  than  one  educational  institution  be 
authorized  to  offer  courses  aboard  a  naval 
veaseL 

(d)  DsmrmoH.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "associate-degree  school" 
means  an  accredited  educational  institution 
that  is  authorized  to  award  one  or  more  as- 
sociate degrees. 

(e)  Emcnvz  Dats.— This  secUon  shall 
apply  to  contracts  entered  into,  »m^m^r>^  or 
renewed  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 
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lir.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  c(»i8ent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  title  vm  already  printed  In 
the  RaooBB  by.  and  If  offered  by.  the 
Member  submitting  the  amendment 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that    title    vm    has    already    been 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MmxHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  title  vm?  If 
not.  the  Clerk  wHl  designate  title  IZ. 

The  text  of  title  IX  is  as  follows: 

TITUE IZ— DEPARllfKNT  OF  ENEROT 
NATIONAL  8BUUR1TY  PROORAICS 


.MLSBOCTTnU. 
Thla  tttle  may  be  died  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Nattooal  Security  and  Mili- 
tary AppUcatlooi  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
ttuuteattoo  Act  of  1086". 

Past  A— Natiomal  Sfuain  Pbooiaiu 
AuTBoaizATioin 


sacMLOPnunNC 

Fundi  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  D^iartment  of  Energy  for  flacal  year 
1M6  for  operating  ezpenaea  Incurred  In  car- 
rying out  national  security  programs  (in- 
cluding scientific  research  and  development 
In  support  of  the  Armed  Forces,  strategic 
and  crttieal  materials  necessary  for  the 
eommon  defense,  and  military  applications 
of  nuclear  energy  and  related  management 
and  support  activities)  as  follows: 

(1)  For  naval  reactors  development, 
t489.000.000. 

(2)  Fw  weapons  acUvlUes.  $3,536,419,000. 
to  be  allocated  as  follows: 

(A)  For  research  and  development, 
$860,800,000. 

(B)  For  weapons  testing.  $539,000,000. 

(C)  For  the  defense  inertlal  confinement 
fusion  program.  $145,000,000,  of  which— 

(i)  $88,000,000  shall  be  used  for  glass  laser 
experiments; 

(II)  $38,000,000  shaU  be  used  for  gas  laser 
experiments; 

(III)  $19,000,000  shaU  be  used  for  pulsed 
power  expCTiments. 

(D)  For  production  and  surveillance. 
$1393.419.000. 

(E)  For  program  direction,  $98,700,000. 

(3)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $83,475,000.  of  Which  $3,800,000  shall  be 
used  for  program  direction. 

(4)  For  defense  nuclear  materials  produc- 
tion. $1,575,700,000.  to  be  aUocated  as  fol- 
lowr 

(A)  For  uranium  enrichment, 
$314,000,000. 

(B)  Fw  production  reactor  operations, 
$581,380,000. 

(C)  For  processing  of  defense  nuclear  ma- 
terials. $50X445.000.  of  which- 

(I)  $74,800,000  ShaU  be  used  for  special  Iso- 
tope separation: 

(II)  $36,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the 
plasma  separatkm  process  program. 

(D)  For  supporting  services.  $356,675,000. 

(E)  For  program  direction.  $31,300,000. 

(5)  Fnr  defense  nudear  waste  and  byprod- 
uct management.  $396,037,000.  to  be  allowed 
as  follows: 

(A)  For  Interim  waste  management. 
$271,000,000. 

(B)  For  long-term  waste  management 
technology,  $96,567,000. 


(C>     iFor      terminal      waste      storage. 
$3S.070.$00. 
(D)  Fi^  program  direction,  $2,400,000. 

(6)  F*  nuclear  safeguards  and  security 
technology  development  program. 
$54.325.$00.  of  which  $6,926,000  shall  be 
used  forprogram  dlrectitm. 

(7)  For  security  investigations. 
$33,400,000. 

»C  HI.  fLAWr  AND  CAPITAL  IQinnfENT. 

Funds)  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  department  of  Energy  for  flacal  year 
1986  fof  plant  and  capital  equipment  (in- 
cluding tolannlng.  construction,  acquisition, 
and  molificaticm  of  facilities,  land  acquisi- 
tion reiited  thereto,  and  acquisition  and 
fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  related 
to  construction)  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity programs  as  follows: 
(1)  Fof  weapons  aetivitleK 
Projedt  86-D-lOl.  goteral  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $39,900,000. 

86-D-131.  goieral  plant  projects, 
itkms.  $33,700,000. 
86-D-103,   decontamination   and 
itment  facility.  Lawrence  Liver- 
Laboratory.  Livermore.  Cali- 
1.700.000. 

86-D-105.  Instrumentation  sys- 
>ratory.  Sandla  National  Laborato- 
iquerque.  New  Mexico.  $6,300,000. 

86-D-132.  structural  upgrade  of 
Plutonium  facilities.  Rocky  Flats 
jlden.  Colorado.  $3,000,000. 

86-D-123.  environmental  hazards 
■on.  various  locations.  $8,700,000. 
Projeot  86-D-124.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity Upgrading,  phase  n.  Mound  Plant. 
Miainlsllurg.  Ohio.  $3,000,000. 

Project  86-D-125.  safeguuds  and  site  se- 
curity $ipgrade.  phase  n.  Pantex  Plant. 
Amarill*.  Texas.  $1,500,000. 

Proje^  86-D-102,  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, idevelopment.  and  testing  facilities 
revitalivition.  phase  I,  various  locations, 
$65,400.|K)0,  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $100100.000. 

Projeot  86-D-103.  safeguards  and  security 
enhancements.  Lawrence  livermore  Nation- 
al Labofatory  and  Sandla  National  Labora- 
tories. Livermore,  California,  $16,400,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$21.1004)00. 
Projeet  85-D-106.  hardened  engineering 
Lawrence  Livermore  National 
Livermore.  California, 

for  a  total  project  authorisation 
1.000. 

,  85-D-112.  enriched  uranium  reeov- 
vements.  Y-13  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
$15,300,000.  for  a  total  project 
of  $19J00.000. 
88-D-113.  poworplant  and  steam 
system.  Pantex  Plant.  Amarillo. 
1.500.000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
lon  of  $23,000,000. 
Project    85-D-115.    renovate    plutonliun 
building  utility  systems.  Rocky  Flats  Plant. 
Ooldeni  Colorado.  $17,700,000.  for  a  total 
project  kuthorisation  of  $30,600,000. 

Project  8»-D-131.  air  and  water  poUution 
control  i  faculties.  Y-13  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennes$ee.  $14,000,000.  for  a  total  project 
ition  of  $19,000,000. 
86-D-133.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
t,  phase  I,  Pantex  Plant.  Ama- 
$4,000,000.  for  a  total  project 
1  of  $5,000,000. 
Project  85-D-134.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity gpgrade.  Ro(±y  FUto  Plant.  Oolden. 
Colora^  0.  $3,400,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorlsal  ion  of  $3,400,000. 

Project  86-D-125.  tactical  bomb  produc- 
tion fadlitiea.  various  locations.  $11,000,000. 
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project     authorization     of 

102,  radiation-hardened  Inte- 

laboratory.  Sandla  National 

Albuquerque.    New    Mexico. 

r  a  total  project  authorisation 


104.  nuclear  materials  stor- 

Alamos  Natimial  Laborato- 

New  Mexk».  $12,100,000. 

projeet    authoriation    of 


112.  Trident  n  wartiead  pro- 
Ities.  various  locations, 
a  total  projeet  authorization 


antisubmarine  warfare/ 
warhead  production  fadll- 
$10,000,000. 
I.  electrical  system  expan- 
Plant.     Amarillo.     Texas, 
a  total  project  authorization 

117.  Inert  assembly  and  test 
X  Plant.  Amarillo.  Texas, 
total  project  authorization  of 


for     a 
$21,000,000. 

Project  84-1 
grated  dreult 
Laboratories. 
$15,500,000.  f( 
of  $37.500.00a 

Project  84-1 
age  facility, 
ry.  Los 
for     a     tot 
$19,300,000. 

Project  84-f>-107.  nuclear  testing  faculties 
revltaUzation.!  various  locations.  $14,900,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$65,940,000. 

Project 
duction      fi 
$60,700,000. 
of  $140,700.1 

Project 
standoff 
ties,  various 

Project 
sion.     Pante: 
$3,300,000.  f( 
of  $14,800.1 

Project  84-] 
faculty, 
$400,000.  for 
$13,600,000. 

Project  844D-118.  hlgh-exploslve  subas- 
sembly faculty.  Pantex  Plant.  AmarUlo. 
Texas.  $33,000,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorisation oi  $40,000,000. 

Project  84-D-120.  explosive  component 
test  faculty.  Mound  Plant.  Mlamisburg. 
Ohio.  $2,300,800.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $22,800,000. 

Project  84^211.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity upgrading.  T-12  Plant.  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee.  $'1,600,000.  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of$23.000.000. 

Project  84-b-212.  safeguards  and  site  se- 
curity lutgrade.  PIneUas  Plant.  Florida. 
$3,800,000.  tdt  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $7.500.000.[ 

Project  83-p-199.  buffer  land  acquisition. 
lAwrence  livermore  National  Laboratory 
and  Sandla  jNational  Laboratories.  Liver- 
more. Callfofnia.  $10,000,000.  for  a  total 
project  authcMzatlon  of  $34,000,000. 

Project  82-I>-107.  utilities  and  equipment 
restoration,  replacement,  and  upgrade, 
phase  m.  various  locations.  $175,500,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$745,900,000. 

Project  82-I>-lll,  Interactive  graphics  sys- 
tems, various  locations.  $6,000,000.  for  a 
total  project  Authorization  of  $26,000,000. 

Project  82^144.  simulaticm  technology 
laboratory.  Sandla  National  Laboratories. 
AlbuquerqueJ  New  Mexico.  $10,300,000.  for  a 
total  project  Authorization  of  $34,000,000. 

Project  79-7-0,  universal  pUot  plant, 
Pantex  Plant,  AmarUlo,  Texas.  $4,500,000, 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$20,400,000.    I 

(2)  For  materials  production: 

Project  86-p-146.  general  plant  projects, 
various  locations.  $32,500,000. 

Project  864D-149,  productivity  retention 
program,  pfiase  I.  various  locations, 
$27,200,000.   I 

Project  864D-148,  special  Isotope  separa- 
tion plant  (design  only)  site  undesignated. 
$8,000,000.    ^ 

Project  86-D-150.  in-core  neutron  moni- 
toring system,  N  reactor,  Richland.  Wash- 
ington. $5,466,000. 

Project  88-D-161,  PDREX  electrical 
system  upgrade,  Richland,  Washington, 
$3,500,000. 
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Project  86-D-162.  reactor  electrical  distri- 
bution system.  Savannah  River.  South 
CaroUiM.  $4,000,000. 

Project  86-D-153,  additional  line  m  fur- 
nace. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$2,000,000. 

Project  86-D-154,  effluent  treatment  facu- 
lty. Savannah  River,  South  Carolina. 
$2,600,000. 

Project  86-D-156,  plantwlde  safeguards 
systems.  Savannah  River.  South  Carolina, 
$3,000,000. 

Projeet  86-D-157.  hydrofluorlnation 
system— FB-llne.  Savannah  River.  South 
Carolina.  $2,200,000. 

Project  85-D-137.  vault  safety  medal  nu- 
dear  material  inventory  system.  Riehlaiul. 
Washington.  $1,900,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $4,400,000. 

Project  86-D-139.  fuel  processing  restora- 
tion. Idaho  Fuels  Processing  FadUty.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory.  Idaho, 
$16,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $25,000,000. 

Project  85-X>-140.  productivity  and  radio- 
logical Improvements.  Feed  Materials  Pro- 
duction Center,  Femald.  Ohio.  $12,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorlzaticm  of 
$18,000,000. 

Project  8S-D-145.  fuel  production  fadUty. 
Savannah  River,  South  Carolina, 
$16,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $25,800,000. 

Project  84-D-135.  process  faclUty  modUl- 
cations.  Richland.  Washington.  $15,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorization  of 
$32,500,000. 

Project  84-D-136,  enriched  uranium  con- 
version facility  modifications.  Y-12  Plant. 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $7,200,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $19,600,000. 

Project  83-D-148.  non-radioactive  hazard- 
ous waste  management.  Savannah  River. 
South  Carolina.  $3,100,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $22,100,000. 

Project  82-D-124.  restoration  of  produc- 
tion capabiUties.  phases  n.  ni,  rv,  and  V, 
various  locaticms.  $44,900,000,  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $349,534,000. 

Project  82-D-201.  special  Plutonium  recov- 
ery fadUties.  JB-Iine.  Savannah  River, 
South  CaroUna.  $4,400,000.  for  a  total 
project  authorization  of  $83,800,000. 

(3)  For  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management: 

Project  86-D-171.  general  plant  projects, 
Interim  waste  operations  and  long-term 
waste  management  technology,  various  loca- 
tions. $25,451,000. 

Project  86-D-172.  B  plant  F  fUter.  Rich- 
land. Washington.  $1,000,000. 

Project  86-D-173.  central  waste  disposal 
faculty.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee.  $1,000,000. 

Project  86-D-174.  low-levd  waste  process- 
ing and  shlpplns  system.  Feed  Materials 
Producticm  Center.  Femald.  Ohio. 
$2,500,000. 

Project  86-D-175.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory  security  upgrade.  Idaho 
National  Engineering  Laboratory  (INEL). 
Idaho.  $2,000,000. 

Project  86-D-157.  seventh  calcined  soUds 
storage  faculty.  Idaho  Chemical  Processing 
Plant.  Idaho  Natlmal  Engineering  Labora- 
tory. Idaho.  $14,600,000,  for  a  total  project 
authorization  of  $21,500,000. 

Project  86-D-158.  central  warehouse  up- 
grade. Richland.  Washington.  $5,000,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorization  of  $5,700,000. 

Project  86-D-159.  new  waste  transfer  fa- 
culties. H-Area.  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina.  $9,000,000,  for  a  total  project  au- 
thorization of  $20,000,000. 

Project  85-D-160.  test  reactor  area  securi- 
ty syston  upgrade.  Idaho  National  Enci- 


neering  Laboratory  (INEL).  Idaho. 
$2,250,000.  for  a  total  project  authorization 
of  $4,250,000. 

Projeet  81-T-106.  defense  waste  piocess- 
Ing  fadUty.  Savannah  Rlv«-.  South  QuoU- 
na.  $165,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authori- 
zation of  $597,500,000. 

(4)  For  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy: 

Project  85-D-171.  space  sdenoe  laborato- 
ry. Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  $4,500,000.  for 
a  total  project  authorisation  of  $5,500,000. 

(5)  Nudear  safeguards  and  security: 
Projeet  86-D-186.  nuclear  safeguard^  tech- 
nology  laboratory.   Los   Alamos   National 
Laboratory,    Los    Alamos.    New    Mezioo, 
$1,000,000. 

(6)  For  naval  reactors  development: 
Project  86-N-lOl.  general  plant  projects. 

various  locations.  $4,000,000. 

Project  86-N-l(>4.  reactor  m«wHfv^tt^>ns. 
advance  test  reactor.  Idaho  National  Ikigl- 
neering  Laboratory.  $4,500,000. 

Project  82-N-lll.  ma».erialB  fadlity.  Sar 
vannab  River.  South  Carolina.  $11,000,000. 
for  a  total  project  authorisation  of 
$176,000,000. 

Project  81-T-112.  modifications  and  addi- 
tions to  prototype  fadUtles.  various  loca- 
tions. $27,000,000.  for  a  total  project  authm'- 
ization  of  $137,000,000. 

(7)  For  capital  eqtUpmoit  not  related  to 
constructlMx: 

(A)  for  weapons  activities.  $266,760,000: 

(B)  for  Inertlal  confinement  fusion. 
$10,000,000: 

(C)  for  materials  production.  $123,440,000; 

(D)  for  defense  waste  and  byproducts 
management.  $38,997,000: 

(E)  for  verification  and  control  technolo- 
gy, $5,600,000; 

(F)  for  nuclear  safeguards  and  security, 
$4,600,000:  and 

(G)  for  luval  reactors  development, 
$28,000,000. 

Paxt  B— Rscuaxnic  OzHzaAL  Psovisioms 

8K.  Kl.  BKPROGRAinilNG. 

(a)  Noncx  TO  Cokouss.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
ttiis  title  may  be  used  for  any  program  In 
excess  of  106  percent  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  titie  or 
$10,000,000  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized for  that  program  by  this  title,  whichev- 
er is  the  leaser,  and 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pumiant  to 
this  titie  may  be  used  for  any  program 
wlUch  has  not  been  presented  to.  or  request- 
ed of.  the  Congress. 

unless  a  period  of  30  calendar  days  (not  In- 
dudlng  any  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congress  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  «^i«»~*»»- 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  containing  a  fuU  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  dreumstances 
relied  upon  In  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  unless  each  such  committee 
before  the  expiration  of  such  period  has 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  written  notice 
to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(b)  LxMJTATioa  cm  Ajfouira  Osuoatbd.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  funds  ob- 
ligated pursuant  to  this  titie  exceed  the 
total  amount  authoriaed  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  title. 


sac  m  uwn  ON  (aNiBAL  PLANT  PBoncrs. 

(a)  Im  Oknbul.- The  Secretary  may  carry 
out  any  construction  project  under  the  gen- 
eral plant  projects  provisions  authorised  by 
this  title  if  the  total  estimated  cosU  of  the 
ooostruction  project  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,000. 

(b)  RsroiT  TO  CoNoasss.— If  at  any  tim> 
during  tlie  construction  of  any  general 
plant  project  authoriaed  by  this  titie.  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  projeet  is  revised  be- 
cause of  unforeseen  cost  variations  snd  the 
revised  cost  of  the  project  exceeds 
$1,000,000,  the  Secretary  shaU  Immediately 
furnish  a  complete  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  explaining  the 
reasons  for  the  cost  variation. 

(c)  LnoTATioii  ON  Amount  Osugatib.— In 
no  event  may  the  total  amount  of  fundta  ob- 
ligated to  carry  out  aU  general  plant 
proJecU  authorised  by  this  titie  exceed  the 
total  amount  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  projects  by  this  title. 

8K.  to.  LmiTB  ON  CONSTgDCnON  PgOnCTB. 

(a)  In  OBrasAL.— Whenever  the  current 
estimated  cost  of  a  construction  project 
which  Is  authorized  by  section  912  of  this 
title,  or  which  Is  in  support  of  national  secu- 
rity programs  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  was  authmtKd  by  any  previous  Act.  ex- 
ceeds by  more  then  26  percent  the  higher 
of-  ^^ 

(1)  the  amount  authoriaed  for  the  project: 
or 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  total  estimated  cost 
for  the  project  as  shown  in  the  most  recent 
budget  justification  data  submitted  to  the 
Ckxigress. 

cmstrucUon  may  not  be  started  or  addition- 
al obligations  incurred  In  connection  with 
the  project  above  the  total  — »«"^*tif  cost, 
as  the  case  may  be.  unless  a  period  of  30  cal- 
endar days  (not  inrJiwWiiy  toy  day  in  which 
dther  House  of  Congress  Is  not  In  session 
because  of  adjournment  of  more  than  three 
days  to  a  day  cotaln)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  of  written  notice  from  the  Secre- 
tary containing  a  fuU  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  action  propoatd  to  be  taken  and 
the  facts  and  dreumstances  relied  upon  in 
support  of  the  action,  or  unless  each  oom- 
mittee  before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  notified  the  Seoetary  it  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  sction. 

(b)  ExcBmoN.— Subsection  (a)  shaU  not 
apply  to  any  construction  project  which  has 
a  current  estimated  cost  of  leas  than 
$5,000,000. 

SIC  tX4.  FUND  TKAN8RK  AUmOUnr. 

To  the  extent  spedfled  In  appropriation 
Acts,  funds  approtnlated  pursuant  to  this 
tiUe  may  be  transferred  to  other  ssendes  of 
the  Government  for  the  performance  of  the 
woriL  for  which  the  funds  were  appropri- 
ated, and  funds  so  transferred  may  be 
merged  with  the  approprlatlms  of  the 
agency  to  which  the  funds  are  transferred. 
SIC  ML  Auraoairr  poa  ooHsnocnoH  dssicn. 

(a)  In  Gbnbul.— (1)  Within  the  amounU 
authorised  by  this  title  for  plant  engineer- 
ing and  design,  the  Secretary  may  carry  out 
advance  planning  and  construction  ilrslins 
(Indudlng  architectural  and  engineering 
services)  in  ocmnection  with  any  proposed 
construction  projed  if  the  total  estimated 
coat  for  such  plaiming  and  design  does  not 
exceed  $2,000,000. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  estimat- 
ed cost  for  such  planning  and  design  ex- 
ceeds $300,000.  the  Seeretaiy  shaU  notify 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in 
writing  of  the  detaUs  of  such  project  at  least 
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so  days  before  sny  fundi  are  oUigated  for 
deeicn  wnrtoee  for  aueh  project 

(b)  SnoFic  AuTBouTT  lUmaMD.—Txk  any 
CMe  In  whMi  the  toUl  ftlmat*^  ooet  for 
advance  plannlnt  md  conrtrucUon  deetgn  In 
connection  with  any  construction  project 
exceeds  $2,000,000.  fundi  for  such  deelgn 
must  be  «pertflraHy  authoriKd  by  law. 
8K.  m  AinwMirv  ro*  nmcKNCY  constkuc- 

nONDCBICN. 

In  addition  to  the  advance  plannlnc  and 
conatructlon  design  authorised  by  section 
913.  the  Secretary  may  perform  planning 
and  design  uttllstnc  available  funds  for  any 
Department  of  Energy  defense  activity  con- 
struction project  whenever  the  Secretary 
detennlnes  that  the  design  must  proceed  ex- 
peditiously in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  na- 
tional defense  or  to  protect  property  or 
human  life. 

sac  tn.  rvNM  availabli  roc  all  national 
SBCUBrrv  piooahs  or  thk  db- 
PAmoNT  or  imtBCY. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropriation 
Acts,  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  management  and  support  activities 
and  for  general  plant  proJecU  are  available 
for  use.  when  necessary,  in  connection  with 
an  national  security  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

sac  ttt.  ADIUmiKNTB  rOK  PAY  INCHBA8B& 

Appropriations  authorised  by  this  Utle  for 
salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other  benefits  for 
Federal  employees  may  be  Increased  by 
such  amounts  ss  may  be  necessary  for  in- 
creases in  such  benefits  authorised  by  law. 

nC  •».  AVAOABILnT  or  PVND8. 

When  so  specified  In  an  appropriation 
Act.  amounts  appropriated  for  Department 
of  Energy  defwiae  programs  may  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Past  C— Sticial  PaooiAif  Paovuiom 

8EC  »1.  GKNBRAL  BBDVCTION. 

The  total  amount  that  may  be  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorisations  in  this 
title  is  the  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  authorised  in  this  title  reduced  by 
$3X280.000.  Of  such  reduction- 

(1)  $10,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from  funds 
for  awinisltion  of  automated  data  processing 
and  computer  equipment; 

(2)  $14,000,000  shaU  be  derived  from  sav- 
ings from  management  initiatives:  and 

(3)  $8,280,000  ShaU  be  derived  from  pro- 
posed rescission  R8fr-80. 

nc  ns.  oomnmrnr  AflaDTANCK  patmkntb. 

(a)  Pma  Skrloibit.— Subject  to  the 
provisioiis  of  spproprlation  Acts,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  is  authorized  to  obligate 
during  fiscal  year  1M6  not  more  than 
$41,133,000  from  funds  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  a  contract  with  Anderson  County 
and  Roane  County,  Tennessee,  and  the  City 
of  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  that  would  pro- 
vide a  final  financial  settlement  with  those 
entitles  and  terminate  all  »ti«ii»i  assistance 
payments  made  to  those  entitles  pursuant 
to  section  01  of  the  Atomic  tSaergy  Commu- 
nity Act  of  1055  (42  VAC.  2391),  and  for  ad- 
vance payment  of  payments  in  lieu  of  prop- 
erty taxes  for  the  fiscal  years  1986  through 
1906  authorised  by  section  168  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  UJ3.C.  2208). 

(b)  RiPOKT  TO  Coirauss.— Not  later  than 
February  1,  1986,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
shall  submit  to  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Omgress  a  report  and  the  Secretary's 
recommendations  ccmceming  any  need  for 
any  further  financial  assistance  payments 
to  local  governmental  entities  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955. 
In  making  such  recommendations,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consider— 


(1)  the  criteria  established  by  section  91  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954; 

(2)  dugiges  in  the  financial  circumstances 
of  Stata  and  local  governmental  entities 
since  199>; 

(3)  otoer  fonns  of  Federal  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governmental  entities  pro- 
vided slx^  1955;  and 

(4)  thejdefidt  of  the  Federal  budget. 

(c)  LniiTATioii.— No  funds  may  be  obligat- 
ed for  tie  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection 
(a)  until4- 

(1)  thet^Secretary  has  submitted  a  c(H>y  of 
an  execmed  contract  that  complies  with  the 
requironents  of  that  subsection  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress;  and 

(2)  a  period  of  30  caloidar  days  (not  in- 
cluding Iny  day  on  which  either  House  of 
Congresg  is  not  in  session  because  of  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  calendar 
days  to  a  day  certain)  has  passed  after  re- 
ceU>t  of  such  contract. 

SBC  MS.  IMPBOVBHBNTS  TO  DgPABTIIKNT  OP 
KNSBGY  BUILDING  AT  OAK  KIDGB. 
TBNNI88BB. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appropria- 
tions AoU.  the  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorised to  obligate  not  more  than 
$5.000,M|D  diiring  fiscal  year  1986  from 
funds  iprallable  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  i|D  renovate  a  building  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  at  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Oepartntent's  research  and  development  re- 
quiiemeats  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tives program  require  such  renovations. 

SBC  M4.  I^HIBRION  OP  USB  OT  PVNDS  POK  CBS- 
{     TAIN  PUBPOSBS. 

No  ambunt  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  be  used  in  any  way,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  any  of  the  following: 

(1)  Publicity  or  propaganda  purposes  not 
authorial  by  the  Congress. 

(2)  Adtertislng,  other  than  for  recruiting 
employees,  acquiring  necessary  items  or 
services,  or  disixwing  of  scr^  or  surplus  ma- 
terlaL 

(3)  TtK  purpose  of  influencing  congres- 
sional action  on  any  legislation  or  appro- 
priation matters  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

(4)  Coatributlons  or  donations,  regardless 
of  the  recipient,  including  political  contribu- 
tions. 

(5)  Initiation  fees  or  dues  paid  to  any 
social,  c<tuntry,  or  similar  type  club  or  orgv 
nizatlonJ 

(6)Oifts. 

(7)  Entertainment  costs. 

(8)  Thp  use  of  corporate  aircraft  in  con- 
nection frith  any  of  the  foregoing  purposes 
or  any  u$e  of  such  aircraft  that  has  any  per- 
sonal bo  teflt  to  the  user. 

SBC  ML  1  BCBNICAL  AMBNDMENTS. 

(a)  Is  OBmAL.— Sections  1633(a)  and 
1626  of  I  he  Department  of  Energy  National 
Security^and  Military  Applications  of  Nucle- 
ar Energy  Authorization  Act  of  1986  (ttUe 
XVI  of  Fubllc  Law  98-525)  are  amended  by 
striking  lout  "section  802"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  the^f  "secUon  1602". 

(b)  EtracnvB  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  made  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Energy  National 
Security,  and  Military  Applications  of  Nucle- 
ar Enen^  Authorlzatton  Act  of  1985. 

Mr.  ASPm.  ISr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanlnyua  <x)ii8ent  that  the  amend- 
ments to  title  IX  already  printed  in 
the  RatoRo  by.  and  if  offered  by,  the 
Member  submitting  the  amendment 
be  in  order,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  title  IX  has  already  been  passed. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscnnsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  ai^endments  to  title  IX? 

The  Clerk  jwlll  designate  title  X. 

The  text  of  tiUe  X  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  X-M3ENERAL  PROVISIONS 

PABT  A— FniAIICIAL  Mattbis 

SBC   ISSl.  CONIKACRD  ADVISORY   AND  ASSiST- 
8BKVICB& 

(a)  Aoooum^o  Pkocxdukx.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Deftase  shaU  require  that  there 
be  established  within  each  military  demut- 
ment  an  aocoanting  procedure  to  aid  in  the 
Identification  I  and  control  of  expenditures 
for  services  id^tif led  as  contracted  advisory 
and  assistance  services. 

(2)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  Congress  a  r^wrt  de- 
scribing the  Bocounting  procedure  imple- 
mented in  eaoh  military  department  pursu- 
ant to  paragng>h  (1). 

(b)  RaoDLATioiis  TO  DisTnrouiSH  Wkap- 
ORs-RBLAnD  Advisort  Srrvicbs.— ( 1 )  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  which 
specif ically  describe— 

(A)  what  services  the  Department  of  De- 
fense considets  to  be  contracted  advisory 
and  assistance!  services;  and 

(B)  of  those  services,  which  services  are 
carried  out  in  direct  support  of  a  weapons 
system  snd  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment, production,  or  maintenance  of  the 
system.  I 

(2)  Regulatlpns  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
ShaU  be  prevcribed  not  later  than  six 
months  after  Ibe  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  I 

(C)  CORGRRdSIORAL   BUDOXT   DOCUMKHTS.— 

Budget  docummts  presented  to  Congress  in 
support  of  toe  annual  budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  shaU  identify  contract- 
ed advisory  ind  assistance  services  ss  de- 
fined under  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  subsection  i  (b)  and  shaU  separately  set 
forth  amounts  for  such  services  described  in 
subsection  (bXlKB). 
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ISU. 

POfTB. 

(a)  ABDmotiAL  Imvohmatioii  To  Bs  Ur- 
CLUSBD.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  139a  of 
title  10,  UnltM  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(cKl)  Each  Selected  Acquisition  Report 
for  the  first  tuarter  for  a  fiscal  year  shaU 
include—        ^ 

"(A)  the  same  information,  in  detaUed  and 
summarized  form,  as  is  provided  in  reports 
submitted  under  section  139  of  this  title; 

"(B)  the  cuirent  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  for  each  major  defense  acquisition  pro- 
gram included  in  the  report  and  the  history 
of  that  cost  fvom  the  date  the  program  was 
first  include^  in  a  Selected  Acquisition 
Report  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  for  which 
the  current  lawrt  is  submitted;  and 

"(C)  such  oteer  information  as  the  Secre- 
considers  appropriate, 
tected  Acquisition  Report  for 
of  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  pre- 
Itted  in  the  same  format 
and  with  theaame  content  as  was  used  for 
the  Selected  Requisition  Report  for  the  first 
quarter  of  f  IstRU  year  1984. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  material  required 
by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  each  Selected  Ac- 


tary  of  Def e 
"(2)  Each  I 
the  first  qu 
pared  and 


qulsition  Report  for  the  first  quarter  of  a 
fiscal  year  shaU  include— 

"(A)  a  fuU  life-cycle  cost  analysis  for  each 
major  defense  acquisitton  program  Inr hided 
in  the  report  that  was  first  Included  in  a  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Report  for  a  quarter  after 
the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1985;  and 

"(B>  If  the  system  that  is  included  in  that 
major  defense  acquisition  program  has  an 
antecedmt  system,  a  fuU  life-cycle  cost 
analysis  for  that  system. 

"(4)  Selected  Acquisition  Reports  for  the 
first  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year  shaU  be  known 
as  comprehensive  annual  Selected  Acquisi- 
tion Reports.". 

(b)  Rbsubmissior  op  SARs  pox  First 
QOARTRR  op  Fiscal  Tzar  1985.— (1)  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shaU  resubmit  to  Con- 
gress the  Selected  AcqulsiUon  Reports  re- 
quired by  section  139a  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1985.  The  reporte  as  resubmitted  shaU 
be  in  the  format  and  with  the  content  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (2)  of  section 
139a(cX2)  of  such  title,  as  added  by  subsec- 
Uon  (a). 

(2)  Such  reports  shaU  be  submitted  not 
Uter  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

SBC  UIX.  ANNUAL  RBPOKT  ON  GUARD  AND  RE- 
SERVE  EQUIPMENT. 

Section  138(b)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  in  each 
report  under  paragraph  (2)  the  foUowing: 

"(A)  A  listing  of  each  major  item  of  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
the  Ready  Reserve  of  each  reserve  compo- 
nent Indicating— 

"(1)  the  fuU  war-time  requirement  of  that 
component  for  that  item,  shown  in  accord- 
ance with  deployment  schedules  and  re- 
quirements over  successive  30-day  periods 
foUowing  mobilization; 

"(U)  the  number  of  each  such  item  in  the 
inventory  of  the  component; 

"(Ul)  a  separate  listing  of  each  such  item 
in  the  Inventory  that  is  a  deployable  item 
and  is  not  the  most  desired  item; 

"(Iv)  the  number  of  each  such  item  pro- 
jected to  be  in  the  inventory  at  the  end  of 
the  third  succeeding  fiscal  year;  and 

"(V)  the  number  of  nondeployable  items  in 
the  inventory  as  a  substitute  for  a  required 
major  item  of  equipment. 

"(B)  A  narrative  explanaUon  of  the  plan 
of  the  Secretary  concerned  to  provide  equip- 
ment needed  to  fUl  the  war-time  require- 
ment for  each  major  item  of  equipment  to 
aU  tmlts  of  the  Selected  Reserve,  Including 
an  explanation  of  the  plan  to  equip  units  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  that  are  short  major 
items  of  equipment  at  the  outset  of  war. 

"(C)  For  each  item  of  major  equipment  re- 
ported under  paragraph  (2KC)  in  a  report 
for  one  of  the  three  previous  years  under 
this  subsection  as  an  iton  expected  to  be 
procured  for  the  Selected  Reserve  or  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Selected  Reserve,  the 
quantity  of  such  equipment  actually  pro- 
cured for  or  transf  nred  to  the  Selected  Re- 
serve.". 

sac  ISlt.  PROHIBmON  ON  CERTAIN  TRANSFERS 
TO  FOREIGN  (WVERNMBNTS. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  not  be  used— 

(1)  to  transfer  to  a  foreign  government  a 
technical  data  package  from  a  Oovemment- 
owned.  Government-operated  defense  plant 
manufacturing  large  caUber  f*fmf>nt:  or 

(2)  to  assist  a  forelim  government  in  pro- 
ducing a  defense  item  currently  being  man- 
ufactured or  developed  in  such  a  defense 
plant. 


SBC  l«4.  DBPOr-UrVBL  MAIIfnNANCB  OP  SHIPS 
■OMBPOmD  ON  WBCT  COAST. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy— 

(1)  ShaU  review  the  depot-level  mainte- 
nance workload  for  naval  vessels  scheduled, 
as  of  May  8. 1985.  to  be  carried  out  in  Japan 
during  fiscal  years  1986, 1967,  and  1988:  and 

(2)  ShaU  require  that  not  leas  than  one- 
half  of  such  work  (measured  in  cost)  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  United  States. 

BBC  MU.  ntlDT  AND  PLAN  POR  THE  DESTRUC- 
TION OP  CHEMICAL  ACRNTS  AND  MU- 

NinoNa 

(a)  IR  Grrrrai.- Before  any  destruction 
of  the  United  States'  stodcpUe  of  lethal 
chemical  agmts  snd  mimitions  may  take 
place,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  con- 
duct a  study  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
and  making  recommendations  for  a  master- 
plan  and  a  schedule  for  destroying  such 
stoekpUe. 

(b)  SPBcmc  Rbqoirrmrrt.— Such  study 
ShaU  consider,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

(1)  technological  advances  in  tj«»htii.]i^^ 
used  to  destroy  chemical  ogents  and  muni- 
tions; and 

(2)  the  feasiblUty  of  establishing  a  nation- 
al destruction  site  within  or  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States. 

(c)  SuRMissioR  OP  Report.— The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  transmit  a  copy  of  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  such  study,  includ- 
ing the  mssterplan  and  schedule  described 
in  subsection  (a),  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  R^resenta- 
tlves  and  of  the  Senate. 

(d)  Exczptior.— The  prohibition  ccm- 
tained  in  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to 
the  destruction  or  continued  storage  of  the 
476,885  chemical  munitions  declared  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  be  obsolete  snd  to 
have  no  mUitary  value. 

Part  C— Miscbllarrous  Rrportuig 
Rrquirimiwis 

SBC  ISn.  extension  op  time  POR  8UBMI88ION 

OP  reports  ry  commission  on 

MUCHANT  MAROn  AND  DBPCNSR. 
Section  1536  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Authorization  Act,  1985  (Public  Law 
98-525;  98  Stat  3633),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "on  S^tember  30, 
1985,  and  September  30, 1986"  in  subaection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "12  months 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law 
first  providing  funds  for  the  Commission 
and  24  months  after  such  date";  and 

(2)  in  Bubseetiao  (g>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "June  SO,  1988.  and 
June  30.  1986"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"nine  months  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
moit  of  the  law  first  providing  funds  for  the 
Commission  and  not  later  than  31  months 
after  such  date":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "September  SO.  1985. 
and  Sq^tember  SO,  1986"  and  inaorUng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "13  months  after  such  date  of 
enactment  and  not  later  than  24  i««nt.h« 
after  such  date  of  enactment". 

SBC  ItU.  RIPOBT  an  NAVAL  SHIPBUILDING  AND 
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(a)  Rbquirrmrrt  for  Rrport  bt  Srcrr- 
TART  OF  TRx  Navt.— Tile  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  ShaU  submit  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  industrial 
base  for  oonstructlcm,  overhaul,  and  repair 
of  naval  veasela  (hereinafter  In  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "shipyard  base"). 

(b)  COMPZTRIOR  AND  MORIUZATIOR  CaPA- 

BnjTT.— The  report  shaU  i-maAAn  the  cur- 
rent competitive  envlranment  in  the  ship- 
yard bsse  and  the  current  mobilization  ca- 
pabiUty  of  the  shipyard  base. 


(c)  Stout  of  Ircrsasb  n  Ni ^ 

tarbs.— (1)  The  report  shaU  «t»rt^M|f  an  as- 
sessment of  how  competttion  in  the  ship- 
yard base  and  the  mobOizatiaa  capabUlty  of 
the  shipyard  base  would  each  be  affected  by 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  shipyards  in 
the  shipyard  base  and  shaU  assea  altema- 
tlve  ways  of  adileving  such  an  increase. 

(2)  In  ■■fsilng  ways  to  increase  the 
number  of  shipyards  In  the  shipyard  base 
the  Secretary  shaU  consider  the  feastbOity 
and  desiraUUty  of  «-nrr»n««ii,  by  one  the 
number  of  shipyards  currently  engaged  in 
construction  of  each  of  the  foUowinx  tvscs 
of  vessels: 

(A)  Trident  nudear-powered  fleet  ballistic 
mlszne  submarines. 

(B)  Nuclear-powered  attack  submarines. 

(C)  Nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrlen. 

(D)  Complex  surface  combatants. 

(E)  AuxQiartes. 

(3)  In  considering  ways  to  increase  the 
numl>er  of  shipyards  constructing  each  type 
of  vessel  listed  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  consider  expansion  of  the  ship- 
buUdlng  base  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  Increased  use  of  public 
shipyards. 

(d)  Factors  ir  Asszssmrrt.— The  sssrsn 
ment  of  the  current  capabOities  of  the  ship- 
yard base  and  of  each  alternative  M^nHfifd 
under  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  ShaU  be  made  considering  the  require- 
ments of  both  peacetime  competition  and 
wartime  mobilization  capabfUtr.  and 

(2)  ShaU  Include  a  description  of  the  possi- 
ble cosU  and  benefits  of  the  current  capsr 
bUitles  and  each  alternative. 

(e)  DxASLiRz  FOR  RzpoRT.- The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  than  January  31, 1906. 

SBC  IMS.  NUCLEAR  RXACTOR  aMfPONENTB  FOR 
SBN-n  CLASS  SUBilARINB& 

Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  authori- 
zations of  sppropriaUons  in  this  Act  may 
not  be  obligated  for  the  design  or  ooiwtnic- 
tion  of  nuclear  reactor  components  for  the 
SSN-21  class  submarine  untU  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  submits  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  the  Industrial 
base  for  the  design  and  construction  of  nu- 
clear components  for  the  SSN-21  eiass  sub- 
marine. The  report  abaU  evaluate  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  increasing  the  number  of 
firms  actively  employed  in  the  design  of  nu- 
clear reactor  omiixments  snd  the  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  reactor  components. 
Pari  D— Tbcbrical  ars  Clerical 

AUXRlnfZRTS 
SBC  ISn.  ELIMINATION  OP  CERTAIN  STATUTORY 
CBNDKB.BASBD  DISTIWCnONS. 

(a)  Grrbul  Mhjtart  Law.— (1)  Section 
772(c)  of  such  title  is  Mn»F>dfd  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence. 

(2)  Section  1431(bX3)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sur- 
viving spouse". 

(b)  Arict.-<1XA)  Secticm  3683  of  Utle  10. 
United  States  Oide,  Is  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  353  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  iton  relating  to  section 
3683. 

(C)  The  repeal  made  by  subparagraph  (A) 
ShaU  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  person  who 
performed  active  service  described  in  section 
3683  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  as  such 
section  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(3XA)  Section  3963  of  such  title  is  re- 
pealed. 
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(B)  The  Utde  of  MctkniB  at  the  beglimlng 
of  chapter  S69  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
strikiiic  out  the  Item  relating  to  section 
3963. 

(C)  The  repeal  made  by  subparacrmph  <C) 
■hall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  Regular  Anny  described  In  section  3983 
of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  as  such  sec- 
tion was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3XA)  Section  4309(b)  of  such  UUe  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "males"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "persons". 

(B)  Section  4313(a)  of  such  UUe  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "man"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "compeUtor". 

(C)  Section  4651  of  such  UUe  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "nuae". 

(4KA)  Section  4713(d)  of  such  UUe  to 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through 
(9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(1)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
aentaUve. 

"(3)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(3)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(4)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(5)  The  nezt-of-Un  of  the  deceased. 

"(6)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of  the 


(B)  SecUon  4713(aX3)  of  such  UUe  to 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (A) 
through  (I)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
followinr 

"(A)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
sentaUve. 

"(B)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

"(C)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

"(D)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

"(E)  The  next-of-kin  of  the  deceased. 

"(F)  A  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of 
the  deceased.". 

(c)  Navt.-<1)  SecUon  6160(a)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "enlisted  man"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "enlisted  member". 

(3)  SecUon  6964(e)  of  such  UUe  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "men"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "persons". 

(3XA)  SecUon  7601(a)  of  such  UUe  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "widows"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "widows  and  widow- 
ers". 

(B)  The  heading  of  such  secUon  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

■^TMl.  SakK  iwfcw  ef  the  aaTal  Mrrlce  and 
CMrt  Goari;  widow*  and  widowers;  eiWlUui 
Miployeei  aad  other  persoM". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  secUon  7601  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  651  of  such  UUe  to  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"7601.  Sales:  members  of  the  naval  service 
and  C^oast  Guard:  widows  and 
widowers:  civilian  employees 
and  other  persons.". 

(d)  An  PoscB.-<lKA)  SecUon  8683  of  UUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  to  repealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  853  of  such  UUe  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  seeUon 
8683. 

(C)  The  repeal  made  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
performed  acUve  service  described  In  secUon 
8683  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  as  such 
section  was  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(3XA)  Section  8963  of  such  UUe  to  re- 
pealed. 

(B)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  869  of  such  UUe  to  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  secUon 
8863. 


(0)  The  repeal  made  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an  Air  Force 
nur^  or  medteal  ^wdallst  deaeribed  in  sec- 
Uoq  8963  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
suck  section  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  nate  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act 

(3^  Section  9651  of  such  UUe  to  amended 
by  dtrlklng  out  "male". 

(^A)  SecUon  9713(d)  of  such  UUe  to 
amended  by  striking  out  clauses  (1)  through 
(9)  M>d  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 


)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 

,Uve. 

)  A  child  of  the  deceased. 

)  A  parent  of  the  deceased. 

)  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 

)  The  next-of-kin  of  the  deceased. 

)  A  beneficiary  named  In  the  will  of  the 


ibaecUon  (a)— 

out  "military  and"^. 

out  "under  secUons  90S, 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
and  903": 

out  "22  UJLC.  4025:":  and 
out  ":  22  U.S.C.  4083"  and 
in  such  subsection  and  in- 
Ueu  thereof  ".  4025.  4083)  and 
ion  5934(4XB)  of  UUe  6.":  and 

out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
subsection  (d)  as  subsecUon  (c). 
item  relating  to  such  aecUon  in 
of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of 
of  sudi  UUe  to  transferred  to  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
33  of  such  UUe  and  to  amended 
out  "193"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


SecUon  9713(aX2)  of  such  UUe   to 
by    striking    out    clauses    (A) 
(I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
>wlnr 

L)  The  surviving  spouse  or  legal  repre- 
Ive. 

A  child  of  the  deceased. 
A  parent  of  the  deceased. 
»  A  brother  or  sister  of  the  deceased. 
"CB)  The  next-of-kin  of  the  deceased. 
"4F)  a  beneficiary  named  in  the  will  of 
thadeoeased.". 

(«)  WoBLD  Wab  n  Era  Aurr  Nussib.— (1) 
Th*  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  to  authorize  tem- 
porary appointment  as  officers  in  the  Army 
of  ^e  United  States  of  members  of  the 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  female  persons  having 
thej  necessary  qualificaUons  for  appoint- 
m^t  in  such  corps,  female  dietetic  and 
phfslcal-therapy  personnel  of  the  Medical 
Defartment  of  the  Army  (exclusive  of  stu- 
deqts  and  apprmUoes).  and  female  persons 
hating  the  necessary  qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment In  such  department  as  female  di- 
ete^c  or  physical-therapy  personnel,  and 
foriother  purposes",  approved  June  22, 1944 
(SSiStat.  324:  50  UAC.  Aw.  1591  et  seq.).  to 
reiBaled. 

))  The  repeal  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  person  ap- 
ited  and  assigned  under  the  first  secUon 
of  the  Act  repealed  by  such  paragraph,  as 
such  Act  was  In  effect  on  the  day  before  the 
da^  of  the  oiaetment  of  thto  Act. 

(1 )  SoLoms'  Am  Aaam's  Homs.— The 
fin  t  sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Act  enU- 
tl»  I  "An  Act  prescribing  regulaUons  for  the 
Sol  Hers'  Home  located  at  Washington,  In 
th4  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poies",  approved  March  3,  1883  (34  UAC. 
52)  to  amended— 

(|)  by  striking  out  "wife"  both  places  it 
apfears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sdouse";  and 

(  I)  by  striking  out  "hto"  and  inserting  In 
U«  [  thereof  "such". 

(f)  DiPuuuTS  or  Pnsom  Missnro  nr 
Action.— SecUon  551(1XA)  of  UUe  37. 
Un  ted  States  Code,  to  amended  by  striking 
oul  "wife"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"SI  ouae". 


1603  of  such  UUe  to  amended 
"chapter"  Iwth  places  it  ap- 
insertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "secUons 
of  thto  UUe". 


out 
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(B)in; 

(1)  by 
(U)  by 

706,  and 
"sections  I 

(ill)  by 

(iv)  by 
all  that 
aerting 
under 

(C)  by 

(2)  Th^ 
the  tabu 
chapter 
end  of 
of  chapt 
by 
thereof 

(3) 
by 

pears 
1601  and]] 

(b)  M^nisss  or  tbx  Asmsd  Forcb.— <1) 
Chapter  ff  of  UUe  37,  United  States  Code,  to 
amendedl  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  aectton: 

for  cettaia 
'.  Inteillgeitee  Ageaej 

"(a)  T^e  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide to  yiembers  of  the  armed  forces  who 
to  Defense  Attache  Offices  and 
itelUgence  Agency  Ualaon  Offices 
United  States  and  who  are  des- 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the 
of  thto  subsecUon  allowances  and 
benefits  [comparable  to  those  provided  by 
the  Seoetary  of  State  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees ff  the  Foreign  Service  under  para- 
graphs (|).  (3),  (4),  (6).  (7).  (8),  and  (13)  of 
secUon  flOl  and  sections  705  and  908  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
(2).  (3).  (4),  (6),  (7),  (8).  and  (13),  4025,  4083) 
and  un<Mr  secUon  5924(4XB)  of  UUe  5. 

"(b)  T^e  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  make  payments  under  subsecUon 
(a)  of  this  secUon  to  effecUve  for  any  fiscal 
year  onv  to  the  extent  that  appropriated 
funds  arf  available  for  such  purpose. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  armed  forces  may  not 
receive  tieneflts  under  both  subsection  (a)  of 
thto  secticm  and  any  other  provision  of  thto 
UUe  for  uie  same  purpose.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  khall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  peoessary  to  carry  out  thto  subsec- 
Uon. 
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istt.  mamcAL  ambnoiiints  rilating  to 
BiNgnTB  mm  aactun  du  puson- 

NKU 

(|k)  CiviLiAif  Emtlotrrs.— (1)  SecUon  192 
of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  trans- 
feired  to  the  end  of  chapter  83  of  such 
Utle,  redesignated  as  secUon  1605.  and 
aaiended- 

(A)  in  subsecUons  (a)  and  (b).  by  striking 
out  "Director  of  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tagy  of  Defense": 


"(d)  RegulaUons  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsecUon  (a)  of  thto  section  shall  be  sub- 
mitted tfi  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  the  permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
and  the  {Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate  qefore  such  regulaUons  take  effect.". 

(3)  Tbt  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  toapter  to  amended  by  addtaig  at  the 
end  thetieof  the  f  ollowtaig  new  Item: 

"431.  Be^iefits  for  certain  members  assigned 
I       to    the    Defense    Intelligence 
Agency.". 

(3)  Thfc  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense luder  secUon  431  of  UUe  37,  United 
States  C  Dde,  as  added  by  paragraph  (1).  may 
be  delei  rated  in  accordance  with  section 
133(d)  o  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 

SRC  IM*.  CLBRICAL  AMKNDMBNTB. 

(a)  A]  DDnnfRRTS  to  Trlr  10.— Title  10, 
United  { tates  Code,  to  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Set  Uon  124(cX2)  to  smended  by  insert- 
ing "of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  after 
"Chaim  an". 


(3)  Section  139b(dX3XBXl)  to  "nftidfil  by 
inserting  "percent"  before  the  semicolon. 

(3)  Section  140c(bXl)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "enactment  of  thto  secUon"  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "September  34, 1983". 

(4XA)  Section  530b  to  amended  by  strfting 
out  "enlistments"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "enlistment". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  t«i<""«tig  of 
chapter  31  to  amended  by  striking  out  "en- 
llstmenU"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
listment". 

(5)  SecUon  555  to  *mi«v<t  by  itrlking  out 
"section  301(c)"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  301(b)". 

(6)  The  item  relating  to  section  1043  In 
the  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  53  to  amended  by  striking  out  "Ato- 
mospberic"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Atmospheric". 

(7)  Section  1074a(a)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "prescribed  by"  and  aU  that  foUows 
through  "the  following  persons"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "prescribed  by  the  ad- 
ministering Secretaries,  the  following  per- 
sons". 

(8)  Section  1085  to  mimwih*^  by  indenting 
the  first  line  of  the  text  of  the  section. 

(9)  Section  1437(cX3XA)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "(notwithstanding  section  144 
of  thto  UUe)". 

(10)  SecUon  1440  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  1437(cX3)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  1437(cX3XB)". 

(11)  SecUon  1450  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsecUon  (I)"  in  sub- 
secUon (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
secUon (1X3XB)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(notwithstanding  sub- 
secticm  (h))"  in  subsection  (1X3XA). 

(12)  SecUon  1489(a)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Armed  Forces"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereof  "armed  forces". 

(13)  SecUon  3304(aXlXB)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "krocedures"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "procedures". 

(14)  Paragraph  (5)  of  section  2305(b)  to 
reset  full  measure. 

(15)  Section  2306  to  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  a  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
section (a);  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  thto  UUe"  in  sub- 
section (b). 

(16)  Section  2310  to  amended  by  inserUng 
"thto"  after  "3305  or. 

(17XA)  SecUims  3330.  2331,  2333.  and  3323 
(as  added  by  secUon  1216  of  the  Defense 
Procurement  Reform  Act  of  1984  (UUe  zn 
of  Public  Law  98-525))  are  redesignated  as 
sections  2319a,  3319b,  2319c  and  2319d,  re- 
q>ecUvely. 

(B)  The  items  relating  to  those  secUons  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  begbmlng  of 
chapter  137  are  redesignated  to  reflect  the 
redeslgnattoos  made  by  subparagraph  (A). 

(18)  The  heading  of  secUon  2691  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 
"•SMI.  Rastantloa  of  laad  aaod  by  penUt  or 
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(19)  SecUon  2821(b)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraph"  before  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
sectitm". 

(20)  Section  2852  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  3324(a)  and  (b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
secUon  3324". 

(31XA)  SecUon  3843(b)  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "after  July  1, 1060,". 

(B)  SecUons  3848(a),  3851(a),  and  3853  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "After  July  1, 1960, 
each"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Each". 

(23)  SecUon  5985  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Act  of  March  4.  1911.  ch.  365.  36 


Stat.  1363.  as  amended."  and  liMerting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sectiao  1304  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  VA.C.  App.  1296c).". 

(33)  SecUon  6148  to  amended  by  redeaig- 
nattng  subaectloo  (e)  as  subseettoo  (d). 

(34)  Section  7304(a)  to  amended— 

(A)  l>y  running  "contribute,  out  of"  in 
after  "Secretary  of  the  Navy  may": 

(B)  by  aligning  clauses  (1)  througte  (4)  so 
ss  to  be  cut  in  two  ems;  and 

(C)  by  aligning  the  matter  after  clause  (4) 
flush  with  Uie  margin. 

(3SXA)  The  heading  of  section  7309  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fifth  word. 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  that  section  In 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  hfinwhiy  of 
chater  633  to  amended  by  striking  out  the 
fifth  word. 

(26)  Section  7431(c)  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the"  at  the  beginning 
of  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (3)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The": 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolons  at  the 
end  of  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  perictds: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "a  summiiuy"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inaoting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "A  summary": 

(D)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Such". 

(27)  Hie  item  relating  to  section  8302  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  l>eginnlng  of 
chapter  831  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8303.  Air  Force:  strength  in  grade:  general 

officers.". 

(38XA)  Section  8848(a)  to  mf~Wifi  by 
striking  out  "After  June  30, 1960,  each"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Each". 

(B)  SecUons  8851(a)  and  8853(a)  ai« 
amended  by  striking  out  "After  June  30. 
1960,  except"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Except". 

(29)  Section  9441(b)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (8). 

(b)  AmHUMRRTS  TO  TiiiR  37.-TlUe  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  amended  as  f <dlows: 

(1)  SecUon  303(a)  to  mrninA^A  by  Inserting 
"or  as  othowlse  prescribed  by  Uw"  before 
the  period. 

(3)  Section  301(cXl)  to  w»nfwled  by  strik- 
ing out  the  first  comma  afta  "(10)". 

(3)  Sections  S08g(f)  and  308h(e)  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorlntlon  Act,  19M"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "September  34. 1983". 

(4)  SecUon  313b(c)  to  »»««»tM«»«i  by  striking 
out  "make  an  annual  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Oonmittees" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "submit  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Serrioes  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUUves  an 
annual  report". 

(5)  Section  40a(b)  to  »mi»f»<>^»^j  by  itt—rtiny 
"or  as  otherwise  preaertbed  by  law"  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(6)  SecUon  403(a)  to  mminAaA  by  Inserting 
"or  as  otherwise  prescribed  by  law"  after 
"of  thto  Utle". 

(7)  The  table  of  aeettons  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  7  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  semlookm  in  the 
item  relating  to  secUon  404  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  colon: 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  405a  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  followinr 
"405a.    Travel    and    tranqwrtaUon    allow- 

departure  aUowances.": 


and 


(C)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
secUon  42S  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng: 

"435.  United  States  Navy  Band:  United 
States  Marine  Band:  allow- 
ances mhSUft  on  concert  tour.". 

(8)  The  beading  of  section  405  to  «i~w>4i»i 
to  read  as  follows: 

"^"^  * ■-— —    ijiil ■  ■■imeiii  J.. 

dlcai  whUe  oa  di«y  mtakiit  the  Catted  Statae  or 
la  HawaU  or  AlMha". 

(9)  Section  406(k)  to  amended  by  striking 
out  "to  carry  out  subsection  (b)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  providing  transpor- 
tation of  household  effecU  of  members  of 
the  armed  forces  under  subseettoo  (b)". 

(10)  Section  439  to  amended  by  inserting 
"(30  U.S.C.  931  et  seq.)"  after  "Defense  De- 
pendents' Education  Act  of  1978". 

(11)  Section  557(c)  to  Mnfnded  by  insert- 
ing "of  thto  title"  after  "section  558"  both 
places  it  appears. 

(12)  Section  1006(h)  to  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  SS34(a)  and  (b)"  and  iuert- 
Ing  in  lien  thereof  "subsectkRM  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  3334". 

(13XA)  Sectimi  1013  to  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under  sections  306  (a), 
(b),  and  (d),  301(f),  309,  403(b)  (last  sen- 
tence), and  1003  of  thto  title  for  pay"  and  In- 
sating  In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  pay,  n~w 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  306. 
section  301(f),  the  last  sentence  of  section 
403(b),  and  section  1003  of  thto  title,": 

(U)  by  striking  out  "Disbursements"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "AU  such  disburse- 
maits":and 

(iU)  by  striking  out  "under  the"  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "as  prescribed  in 
those". 

(B)  Hie  heading  of  that  section  to  emend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

Uetcd  awabcn  of  the  NsttoMi  Gaatd". 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  that  section  in 
the  table  of  sectkms  at  the  tiftnntwg  of 
chapter  19  to  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"lOlX  Disbursement  and  accounting:  pay  of 

enlisted  members  of  the  Na> 
Uonal  Guard.". 

(D)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  para- 
gr^b  shaU  take  effect  as  if  induded  in  the 
enactment  of  secUon  3(i)  of  PuUic  Law  97- 
358. 

Part  E— MrscRLUunous 

8K.  ISIl.  MILITARY  PAHILY  POUCT. 

(a)  Oppicr  of  Familt  Polict.— (1)  There 
to  hereby  established  tai  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  an  Office  of  FunUy 
PoUcy.  The  office  shaU  be  under  the  Asstot- 
ant  Secretary  of  Defense ««— «g^-ttH  on  May 
1,  1985,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower,  Installations  and  Lo- 
glstles. 

(3)  The  office  shaU  coordinate  programs 
and  acUviUes  of  the  mlUtary  departments  to 
the  extent  that  they  relate  to  military  fami- 
lies and  ShaU  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretaries  of  the  miUtary  departments 
with  respect  to  programs  and  mlides  re- 
garding mlUtary  famlllea. 

(b)  TRAimSR    OP    MlUTART    FAMn-T    Rr- 

SOURCR  Crrtrr.- The  MlUtary  Family  Re- 
source Center  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  hereby  transferred  from  the  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  designated  on  May  1, 
1985,  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  InstallaUons  and  Logistics. 
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(e)  TovTH  SromoKiHir  Pkoobam.— The 
SeereUry  of  Defeue  ■hall  diiect  that  there 
be  eatabltahed  at  each  military  inatallatlon  a 
youth  tponaorahtp  procram  to  facilitate  the 
integratkm  of  dependent  children  of  mem- 
bera  of  the  Armed  Forces  into  new  sur- 
roundlnss  when  moving  to  that  military  in- 
stallation as  a  result  of  a  parent's  perma- 
nent chance  of  station.  Such  a  program 
■hall  provide,  to  the  extmt  feasible,  for  in- 
volvement of  dependent  children  of  mem- 
bers presently  stationed  at  the  military  in- 


(d)  8TODT  or  Housnro  Availabiutt.— Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  on 
the  availability  and  atf  ordabOlty  of  of f -base 
housing  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  study  shall  examine  the  availability  of 
affordable  housing  for  each  pay  grade  and 
for  all  geographic  areas  inside  the  United 
States  and  for  appropriate  overseas  loca- 
tions. 

(e)  8TU9T  OK  Nod  roa  Assutahcx  to  Db- 
miuuis  Ektekoo  Nkw  SKOinuuiT 
Schools.— Not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  Congress  a 
report  which  makes  recommendatitms  for 
any  administrative  and  legislative  changes 
necessary  to  assist  families  of  monbers  of 
the  Armed  Forces  making  a  permanent 
change  of  station  so  that  a  dependent  child 
who  transfers  betwem  secondary  schools 
with  different  graduation  requirements  does 
not  undergo  unnecessary  disruptions  In  edu- 
cation or  have  inequitable  or  unduly  bur- 
densome or  duplicative  education  require- 
ments imposed. 

(f)  EMFLonanrr  OpposTninnss  roa  Miu- 
TAST  SrousBS.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  issue  regulatirais  to  ensure  that— 

(1)  vacancy  announcements  for  each 
vacant  position  in  the  Departmoit  of  De- 
fense are  distributed  in  such  manner  as  to 
enable  spouses  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  whose  permanent  duty  stations  are 
in  the  same  geographic  area  as  the  vacant 
position  to  learn  of  the  vacant  position:  and 

(2)  spouses  of  monbers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  apply  for  vacant  positions  are 
considered  for  such  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  same  geognvhic 
area  as  the  area  within  which  the  perma- 
nent duty  station  of  the  member  Is  located. 

(g)  ErvBcnvK  Dar.— This  section  shaU 
take  effect  aa  October  1. 1»8S. 

8EC  IML  AVTBOdTT  TO  PROYIDB  COAST  GUABO 
OOMMANDANr  RISIDKNCB-TO-WOBK 
TBANgOWATION  PROVIDBO  OTHER 
BBBVICS  CHBPS. 

Effective  on  October  1,  1985.  section  660 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  Passenger  motor  vehicles  of  the 
United  States  may  be  used  to  provide  trans- 
portation between  the  residence  and  place 
of  woric  of  the  Commandant.". 

sac  lS«t.  AOCKFTANCE  OF  CERAIN  VOLUNTKKR 
8CBVICB8. 

(a)  EzmraiOM  or  AuTHoarrr  to  Coast 
Ouau.— Section  lS88(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  a  military 
department"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  concerned";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "operated  by  that  mili- 
tary department"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "operated  by  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  or  the  Coast  Guard,  as  ap- 
proprlate". 


(b)  Erracnvi  Datb.— The  amendments 
ma4e  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tobtr  1,  liWS. 

SKC.  1M4.  CIVIL  An  PATIOL. 

(ap  RnmoiSBiBrr  roa  ICajob  Itkhs  or 
EqdmmT.-Section  »441(bX10)  of  UUe  10. 
Un4«d  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
outi"authoriie  the  purchase  with  funds  ap- 
pratoriated  to  the  Air  Force"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reimburse  the  Clvfl  Air 
>1  for  costs  incurred  for  the  purchase". 
(I|)  EmcnvB  Date.— The  amendment 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  on 
1. 1»8B. 

SECi  IMi.  NATIONAL  DBRNgg  STOCKPILk. 

(a)  PDWDiiro  roa  Natioiial  Daranaa  Stocx- 
rn4  TasKSAcnoii  Ftnn  FkoM  Naval  Pnao- 

RnaavK  RacBim.— Section  905  of  the 

lent  of  Defense  Authorisation  Act, 

(Public  Law  98-535:  98  Stat.  3574),  is 

by  striking  out  "during  fiscal  year 

(b)  Coiiroaiinio  AimnniKin.— Section 
9031b)  of  such  Act  (98  Stat.  3573)  is  re- 
pe^ed. 


June  21, 1985 


June  21,  1985 


SWX  IMC  8KN8B  OP  THE  C0NCU8B  EXPUSSING 
BUFPOn  POB  THE  SBLECTIVE  SEKV- 
.  ICE  RBCnTKATION  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  The  Cimgress  makes  the  following 
findings: 

(1)  The  program  of  peacetime  registration 
of  young  men  under  the  Military  Selective 
Service  Act  contributes  to  the  national  secu- 
rity by  reducing  by  an  additional  two 
mobths  the  time  required  for  full  defense 
mobillnation 

(3)  The  Selective  Service  registration  pro- 
gram is  an  important  signal  to  our  allies  and 
to  bur  potential  adversaries  of  the  United 
Stales  defense  commitment 

(|)  Since  the  resumption  of  selective  serv- 
ice {registration  more  than  13,600,000  young 
men.  representing  over  98  percent  of  the 
draft  eligible  peculation,  have  registered 
with  Selective  Service. 

(b)  In  view  of  these  findings.  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
rec(>gnize,  by  Presidential  proclamation,  the 
ooiitributlon  of  our  young  men  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  peacetime  registration  program. 
8BC  IMT.  UmTATiON  ON  GBATCITIB8  AT  NAVAL 

I  SHIPBUILDING  CEBEMONIES. 

(i)  OinaAL  RoLB.— A  Federal  officer,  em- 
ploi^ee.  or  Member  of  Congress  may  not 
aospt.  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  tangible 
thl^  of  value  as  a  gift  or  monento  In  con- 
nection with  a*ceremony  to  mark  the  com- 
pleiion  of  a  naval  shlpbidlding  milestone. 

(■)  EzcLunoB.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apfly  to  a  gift  or  memento  that  has  a  value 
of  less  than  tlOO. 

(e)  DimnTioirs.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tloik.  the  terms  "officer",  "employee",  and 
"lOnnber  of  Congress"  have  the  meanings 
glvto  those  terms  in  seeUons  3104. 3105,  and 
31d6,  respectively,  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
C(  _ 

'  ISM.  AunoBmr  to  tbanspeb  cebtain  auu 

CBAFT. 

)  IH  anmAL.— The  Secretary  of  the 

may  transfer  title  to  an  aircraft  de- 

Ibed  In  subsection  (b)  to  the  institution 

the  aircraft  if  the  Secretary  certi- 

L)  that  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  air- 
is  being  used  by  the  ommlaatlon  hold- 
the  aircraft  for  a  piurpose  consistent 
the  use  intended  when  the  aircraft  was 
leased  to  the  Institution;  and 
I)  that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  no 
lodger  needs  the  aircraft. 

(b)  CovnxD  AlBCKArT.— The  authority  of 
thf  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  subsection 
(aX  applies  with  respect  to  sn  aircraft— 


(1)  thai  on  the  date  of  the  enactmmt  of 
this  Act  ih  being  leased  by  the  Secretary  to  a 
State^ui  ported  educational  insUtutlon:  and 

(3)  forF which  a  lease  for  such  aircraft 
began  with  such  institution  on  or  before 
January  1, 1976. 

(c)  CoMnmATioii.- A  transfer  under  this 
section  saall  be  made  without  compensation 
or  reimbilraement  to  the  United  States. 

SBC  IMS.  BBPORT  on  TWO-YEAB  BUDGET  CYCLE 
I  POB  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  DEFENSE. 

Not  lader  than  January  15,  1986.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  shaU  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittees «n  Armed  Services  and  on  Appro- 
priations! of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
saitatives  a  report  containing  the  Secre- 
tary's vleps  on  the  following: 

(1)  Th*  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
operating  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a 
two-year  budget  cycle. 

(3)  Ho^  the  Department  of  Defense  could 
convert  tb  a  two-year  budget  cycle  if  a  two- 
year  budget  cycle  were  to  be  adopted  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

(3)  A  description  of  any  impediment  (stat- 
utory or  otherwise)  to  converting  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  a 
two-year  budget  cycle  beginning  with  fiscal 
year  1988. 

AimDiixiTT  orraaKD  bt  m.  m OMTOoiixaT 

Mr.  Montgomery,  mt.  chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Olerk  read  as  follows: 

Amencknent  offered  by  Mr.  MoinooifnT: 
Page  17l  after  line  30,  insert  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC  ISlt.  ^EMONSnUTION  PBOIECT  TO  TEST  THE 
USE     OF     A     CEBTAIN     COMPUTCB 
I     SYSim  IN  MLITABY  HOBPITAL& 

(a)  Ti^  or  Vbrbahs'  AoimnsTKATioii  Ds- 
CKBTBALi^  Hospital  CoMrnna  Pboobaic.— 
The  Se<retary  of  Defense  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
shall  caijry  out  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  the  use  in  military 
hospitali  of  the  hospital  management  com- 
puter sj^m  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion kndwn  as  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's decentralized  hospital  computer  pro- 
gram. The  purpose  of  the  test  shall  be  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  and  cost-effective- 
ness of  ttie  use  in  military  hoq>ltals  of  such 
system  i^ther  than  the  use  of  a  centralised 
hospital jmanagement  computer  system,  in- 
cluding the  system  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
posite H^th-Care  System. 

(b)  DnATiOM  AND  liOCATiOR  or  Demoii- 
btbation  Projsct.— The  demonstration 
project  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  carried 
out  ovef  a  six-month  period  beginning  on 
DecemlMr  1.  1985,  in  six  military  hospitals 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  Two  of  such 
hospitali  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  two  shall  be 
under  tie  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navt,  and  two  shall  be  under  the  Juris- 
diction at  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

(c)  Use  op  All  CoKPomarTs  or  DHCP.— 
The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministraior  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  shall 
ensure  chat  all  components  of  the  system 
referred!  to  in  subsection  (a)  (Including 
equipment  and  software)  are  used  in  each 
hospltallin  which  the  system  Is  tested  under 
this  section. 

(d)  AmurtKHCK  FaoM  Vbtiraks'  Adkhtis- 
TBATioH^The  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  ishall  provide,  on  a  reimbursable 
basis,  such  personnel  and  equipment  as  are 
requestc  d  by  the  Secretary  and  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  available  in 
order  to  assist  the  Secretary  in  «;arrying  out 


the  demonstration  project  under  subsection 
(a). 

(e)  Rkpobt.— The  secretary  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  a  report  describing  the  demon- 
stratimi  project  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  rq>ort  shaU  Include  specific  find- 
ings and  conclusions  by  the  Seoetary.  and 
by  the  Secretary  of  each  military  d^jart* 
ment.  with  respect  to  the  feasibility  and 
cost-effectiveness  of  using  the  system  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  in  military  hospi- 
tals, including  the  cost  advantage  that 
would  accrue  from  acquiring  a  hoapltal 
management  computer  system  in  the  near 
term  rather  than  the  date  that  would  apply 
if  the  Secretary  were  to  acquire  a  central- 
ised computers  system.  iwinAtny  the  system 
referred  to  as  the  Composite  Health-Care 
System. 

(f)  Rbtbictioii.— The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  into  a  contract  for  the  procurement  of 
a  centralised  computer  system  for  military 
hospitals,  including  the  system  referred  to 
as  the  Composite  Health-Care  System,  until 
the  Secretary  has  evaluated  the  reaulU  of 
the  project  carried  out  under  this  section, 
specifically  with  regard  to  the  feasOiillty 
ud  cost-effectiveness  of  using  the  computer 
system  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  for  mili- 
tary hospitals  instead  of  udng  a  centralized 
computer  system,  including  the  system  re- 
ferred to  ss  the  CkMnposite  Health-Care 
System. 

(g)  COMPTBOLLSB    OmSAL   RiPOKT.— The 

Comptroller  General  shaU  evaluate  the  con- 
duct of  the  demonstration  project  and  shall 
report  to  Congress  whether  the  Secretary 
has  carried  out  the  demonstration  program 
in  accOTdance  with  the  section. 

(h)  DEPmnoB.- In  this  section,  the  term 
"mUltary  hospital"  means  a  hospital  or 
medical  center  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  BCississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  ISx.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  this  amendment  because  I 
believe  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  save  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  looking  at  a  new  way  of  ac- 
quiring computer  systems  to  manage 
DOD  hospitals. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  and  are  con- 
cerned about  the  pricing  policies  of 
major  defense  contractors.  In  part, 
abuses  occur  because  E>OD  loses  con- 
trol of  the  process— it  has  no  altema- 
Uve  but  to  let  the  contractor  proceed. 
Today.  DOD  has  a  choice  about  how  it 
is  going  to  modernize  and  computerize 
its  hospitals.  The  choice  is  to  control 
its  own  system,  as  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  done,  or  turn  it  all 
over  to  a  contractor. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
successfully  automated  169  of  its  172 
hospitals  at  a  cost  to  date  of  less  than 
$130  million.  It  Is  a  dynamic  and  effec- 
tive system  which  the  VA  has  devel- 
oped, and  the  VA  controls  It  because 
Its  own  employees  run  It.  It  Is  capable 
of  serving  medical  computer  needs 
well  into  the  21st  century. 
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Compare  that  with  the  experience  of 
the  Defenae  Department  They've  al- 
ready spent  over  $200  million  and  not 
one  of  their  hospitals  is  fully  automat- 
ed. There  is  a  good  chance  that  by  the 
time  the  procurement  procegg  is  all 
finished,  the  price  tag  will  be  well  over 
$1  billion.  I  think  that  the  DOD 
should  look  very  closely  at  the  VA's 
Decentralized  Hospital  C(»nmter  Pro- 
gram [DHCP]  before  it  contracts  with 
a  subsidiary  of  General  Moton.  or 
some  other  large  defenae  contractor, 
and  loses  control  of  the  cost.  We're 
talking  about  a  system  with  a  life 
cycle  cost  which  is  very  likely  going  to 
be  three  or  four  times  that  of  the  VA's 
DHCP.  Here  is  what  this  amendment 
would  require.  It  says: 

Don't  buy  a  system  until  you've  looked 
closely  at  out  that  the  govenunent  already 
owns. 

I  have  heard  statements  that  the  VA 
system  is  a  1985  Chevy,  and  DOD 
wants  a  1990  Mercedes.  Well,  the  aver- 
age taxpayer  doesn't  want  DOD  to 
buy  a  Mercedes  in  5  years  when  mili- 
tary hospitals  need  computers  today, 
and  the  VA's  system  can  be  tailored  to 
suit  their  needs. 

The  VA  Is  the  primary  backup  to  De- 
partment of  Defense  hospitals  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflict.  We've  au- 
thorized all  kinds  of  sharing  of  re- 
sources between  the  VA  and  DOD.  A 
framework  exists  for  DOD  to  take  the 
VA's  experience  and  knowledge  in 
automating  hospitals  at  a  very  low 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  mandated  a  test  of  the  VA's 
system  last  year,  but  DOD  has  not  im- 
plemented a  demonstration  project 
with  the  spirit  and  zest  that  we  had  In- 
tended. So,  we've  spelled  It  out  in  this 
amendment  exactly  what  we  want 
them  to  do.  Six  test  sites,  two  in  each 
of  the  three  services,  and  the  complete 
DHCP  system  which  Includes  admis- 
sion, discharge  and  transfer,  schedul- 
ing, pharmacy,  laboratory,  and  a  data 
base  management  and  electronic  wi%n 
system.  We  expect  the  Secretary  wHl 
make  only  those  modmcaUons  and  en- 
hancements of  the  VA  DHCP  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  service  essential 
functions  not  performed  by  the  exist- 
ing VA  DHCP,  as  well  as  an  Interface 
with  the  Defense  enrollment  eligibility 
r^wrtlng  system  [DEERSl. 

During  this  past  year,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  been  encouraging 
DOD  to  do  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment would  require.  We  want  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  keep  the  C(Hnp- 
troller  General  advised  on  a  regular 
basis,  weekly  If  necessary,  as  to  how 
this  demonstration  project  Is  proceed- 
ing. That  way.  we'll  have  an  independ- 
ent opinion  of  whether  the  VA's 
system  will  work  for  DOD. 

BIr.  Chairman,  there's  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  Grace  Commission  and 
saving  the  taxjMtyer's  money.  This  is 
one  idea  that  the  Grace  Commission 
missed,  but  it  just  might  save  us  a  bil- 
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lion  dollars  or  so.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOIA  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
held  hearings  in  my  office,  with  the 
gmtleman  from  BCississlppi  [Mr 
MomaoMxaT],  with  the  VA.  and  with 
our  medical  pe(n>le  in  the  military.  I 
thoroughly  sivport  what  he  wants  to 
do.  It  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  I  hope  his 
amendment  wHl  be  passed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate 
the  gmtlonan's  concern.  We  went  to 
the  gentleman  when  we  were  having 
aome  problems,  and  he  sure  helped  us 
out. 

Mr.  HTT.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Tn«n*M 

Mr.  Hnj.TS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too 
am  familiar  wlUi  the  type  of  process 
that  the  gentleman  is  requesting  be 
8ubmltted  for  test  here,  and  It  Is  a  very 
good  system.  It  is  used  throughout  the 
VA,  as  I  understand  It,  today,  with 
good  results,  and  I  think  there  would 
be  great  savings  here  If  these  tests 
could  be  conducted.  We  thiw^  it  is  a 
good  amendment,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it.  We  think  It  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendmoit  offered 
by  the  gmtlanan  fnnn  Mississippi 
[Mr.  MomooiixBTl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMEHmmnoppaxD  ST  MBS.  scHBooa 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  aerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  ScsBOKSca: 
Page  168,  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
title  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  titie 
and  seetioQs  accordingly): 
Tma  Z— MILITART  FAMILT  POUCY 
AND  PROGRAMS 
SBC  IMI.  SBOBT  TTIU. 

This  titie  may  be  dted  as  the  "Military 
Family  Act". 

SBC  IMS.  OPPICB  OP  PAMILT  POUCY. 

(a)  BBTABi.imMBBi.— There  ia  hereby  ea- 
tabllahed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  an  Office  of  Fandly  Policy  (herein- 
after in  this  section  refeiied  to  ss  the 
"OfOoe").  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  designated  on 
May  1,  1985.  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Manpower,  Tnstallatlfflns.  and 
Logistics. 

(b)  Duties.— The  Office  shaU  coordinate 
programs  and  activities  of  the  military  de- 
partments relating  to  military  families  and 
■hall  make  rfcomnHfKlatloM  to  the  Secre- 
tariea  of  the  military  departments  with  re- 
spect to  programs,  activltiea,  and  policies  re- 
lating to  mlUtary  families. 

(c)  Rkpobt.— The  Secretary  of  Defense 
ShaU  report  to  Congress,  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember SO.  1986.  The  report  shall  include— 
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(1)  a  daaeriptlan  of  the  ■ettrtttaB  of  the 
Otflee  uid  tlM  eonpadtiaD  of  tU  ■UtT.  and 

(S)  tlM  raoomnMBdAttana  of  the  Offloe  for 
lecUatlve  and  aitrntntilrmthre  actkn  to  en- 
banoe  the  «eD4ieing  of  military  f  amlUea. 
i«H.  nuNvn  or  muTABT  rAioLT  as- 


The  MOltary  Fkmllj  Reaouroe  Center  of 
the  Departmant  of  Daf enae  la  hereby  tnna- 
f erred  tram  the  Office  of  the  Aariitint  Sec- 
retary of  Def enae  for  Health  Atfalra  to  the 
Otflee  of  the  Awiatant  Secretary  of  Def  enae 
dealgnated  on  May  1.  IMS.  aa  the  AMtatant 
Secretary  of  IMenae  tor  Manpower,  Inatal- 


aK:  i««.  aoByiTB  or  MiLRABT  r Amun. 

The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  conduct 
aurveya.  without  dearanoe  from  any  other 
Vederal  agency,  to  determine  the  etfectlve- 
neaa  of  wrtatint  Federal  programa  relating 
to  military  *■»«"«—  and  the  need  for  new 


ai.  rAMiLT  iwggii  aggviNG  on  ADvno- 
>T  oomamn. 

A  wiwwmi^a*  within  the  Department  of 
Defenae  irtiich  adflaca  or  aaaiata  the  Depart- 
ment In  the  pert  ocmanoe  of  any  function 
which  atf ecta  membera  of  military  f amUiea 
and  whkh  taidudw  membera  of  military 
famlllea  In  Ita  membeiahlp  ahall  not  be  con- 
aidared  an  adriaoiy  committee  under  aection 
MS)  of  the  Federal  Advlaory  Committee  Act 
(ft  VAC.  App.)  aoMy  becaaae  of  auch  mem- 
berahlp. 

sac  !«••.  mPLOTiiBfr  orponvNims  pob 
mutABTaroosn. 

(a)  AoTHOUTT.— The  Prealdent  may.  pur- 
auant  to  the  authority  of  aection  U03  of 
tttle  5.  united  Statea  Code,  except  from  the 
competitive  aerrlce  poaltlona  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  located  outalde  the  United 
Statea  to  iwovlde  emi^yment  opportunltlea 
for  qualified  vouaea  of  membera  of  the 
Aimed  Foreea  rtatloned  outalde  the  United 


(a)  RaooLAXioaa.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae ahall  taue  regulatlona  to  ensure 
that- 

(1)  notice  of  any  vacant  position  In  the 
Department  of  Defenae  is  provided  In  a 
manner  reaaonably  dealgned  to  reach 
spouaea  of  members  of  the  Aimed  Foroea 
whoae  pomanent  duty  stations  are  In  the 
same  geographic  area  as  the  area  In  which 
the  poattion  la  located: 

(3)  the  spouse  of  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Foroea  who  appllea  for  a  vacant  poeltion  In 
the  Department  of  Defenae  shall,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  considered  for  any 
such  poaltian  located  In  the  same  geograph- 
ic area  as  the  permanent  duty  station  of  the 
membo". 

(3)  the  qualified  spouse  of  a  member  of 
the  Aimed  Foroea  stationed  outside  the 
United  Statea  may  be  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion excepted  from  the  competitive  service 
under  subsection  (a)  In  the  DeparUnent  of 
Defense  In  the  same  geographic  area  aa  the 
permanent  duty  station  of  the  member,  and 

(4)  all  Department  of  Defoise  nonappro- 
priated fund  activltlea  give  i^erenoe  In 
hiring  to  qualified  dependents  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  In  the  same 
geographic  area  as  the  nonappropriated 
fund  activity  for  positions  In  wage  grade 
UA-«  and  below  and  equivalent  positions, 
and  poattlons  paid  at  hourly  rates. 

aC  IMT.  TOVTH  8PON80I8HIP  PBOCBAM. 

The  Secretary  of  E>efenae  shall  provide 
for  the  establishment  at  each  military  In- 
stallation of  a  youth  sponsorship  program 
to  facflltate  the  integration  of  dependent 
children  of  members  of  the  Aimed  Forces 
Into  new  surroundings  when  relocatltm  to 


'  Hiarallatlnn  ia  a  reault  of  a  per- 
change  of  station.  Such  a  program 
for  involvement  of  dependent 
of  membera  stationed  at  the  mili- 
tary Installation. 

SBC  !•«.  nVMNT  nUWL  WimiN  TBI  UNITBO 

arvAns. 
Fumk  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fenae lor  the  travel  and  transportation  of 
depcn^t  students  of  military  peraonnel 
statte»d  overaeas  may  be  obligated  for 
transportation  allowances  for  travel  within 
or  between  the  contiguous  United  Statea. 

BBC  ISli  BBLOGAIION  AND  BOtnONS. 

(a)  ULOCATioB  AsaisiABCB.— The  Secre- 
tary o^Defenae  may.  subject  to  available  ap- 
promigtlons.  mter  into  contracts  with  flims 
which  provide  assistanr^  to  Individuals  relo- 
1  one  geographic  area  to  another 
such  assistance  to  members  of 
fonned  services  and   members   of 


the 

the  State 

stanres  of 

the 

member  of 

of  the  memi 

(b) 
turn  the 
shall  have 
section  Ml) 


June  81,  1985 

to  the  Secretary  of  any  report 

of  known  or  suspected  In- 

abuse  and  neglect  In  which 

tvtng  care  of  the  child  la  a 

Armed  Foroea  (or  the  spouse 

I. 

ion.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
"ehOd  abuse  and  neglect" 
same  meaning  aa  provided  In 
lot  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
it  Act  (43  UAC.  5103). 


June  SI,  1985 


BBTOBIWC  BBQDIBB- 

(a)  Hovmio  AvAiLABiuiT.— (1)  Not  later 
than  one  ygar  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thia  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  submit  to  Congress  a  report  <m  the 
availability  [and  affordabOlty  of  off -base 
housing  forimemben  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  their  f  ataOlea. 

(3)  The  rebort  shaU— 


lOBTBATIOIl  PBUOD  FOB  PABBDHI  FA- 
FOB    HOOSB   Tstn.KSS    AMD    MOKOX 

i— Subsection  (k)  of  secUcm  403  of 
United  Statea  Code,  is  amoided  by 
out  "15-year  period"  and  inserting 
In  lleufthereof  "35-year  period". 

(c)  Cost  or  Uhaooompaiiibd  PnuomiB. 
Houai^a  rcn  **—«—■  or  UBiroBiaD  Sbbv- 
icr-aection  5911  of  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  lis  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereolt  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(h), A  member  of  the  unifoimed  service 
on  a  Permanent  change  of  duty  station  or 
tempofary  duty  orden  and  occupying  unac- 
compsliled  peraonnel  housing— 

"(1)  is  exempt  from  the  requirement  of 
subsection  (c)  to  pay  a  rental  rate  or  charge 
based  on  the  leasonable  value  of  the  quar- 
ters a^d  fadlitiea  provided;  and 

"(3)  hhall  pay  such  lesser  rate  or  charge  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  establishes  by  reg- 
ulaUo*.". 

SBC  ISH.  FOOD  PBOGBAMS. 

(a)  Food  Costs  roa  Cxbtahi  Emusibd 
.— SecUon  1011  of  tlUe  37.  United 

Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tliereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  [Enlisted  members  in  pay  grades  E-l. 
E-3.  S-3.  and  E-4,  and  members  of  their  im- 
mediate famlllea.  may  not  be  charged  for 
meals  Isold  at  meases  In  excess  of  a  level  suf- 
fldentto  cover  food  coats.". 

(b)  RBmBUBBBIIBBT   FOB    FOOD    AT    CHILB 

Cabb  FAOiUTiBa  OTBBSBAa.— The  Secretary 
of  Delense  shall  provide  payments,  from  ap- 
funda,  to  military  child  can  fa- 
cilities overaeas  for  reimburaement  of  the 
costs  lot  food  and  food  preparation.  The 
amounts  of  such  payments  ahall  be  deter- 
mined In  the  same  »«*«"«»■  as  payments  pro- 
vided py  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  re- 
lmbu%ement  to  child  care  taeUitlea  In  the 
United  Statea  under  aeetlon  17  of  the  Na- 
tionajSchool  Lunch  Act  (43  VA.C.  1766). 

(c)  itaroBT  OB  laannra  Food  Sxamt  Cou- 
pomtoOvnoAa  Houbbhouw  or 
Statiubbd  Outbisb  tbb  Ubitbd  Stai 
The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congreaa  not  later  than  December 
31,  igps,  on  the  feasibility  of  having  the  De- 
partE^ent  Issue  food  stamp  ooupons  to  over- 
seas households  of  members  stationed  out- 
side tfie  United  States.  The  report  shall  In- 
cludfri- 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  coat  of  providing 
the  oBupons:  and 

(3)  leglalatlve  and  administrative  recom- 
mendations for  providing  for  the  Issuance  of 
the  coupons. 
SBC  lill.  BBPOBTING  Or  OBLb  ABVBB. 

(a)  IB  Obbbbal— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  requeat  each  State  to  provide  for 


(A) 
housing  for 
graphic 
forappi 


(B) 
vlded  by 
drat  to  a 
member  of 
housing  at 
and  In 
old  duty 


the  avaOabaity  of  affordable 
pay  grade  and  for  all  geo- 
wlthln  the  United  Statea.  and 
ovoraeas  locations;  and 


the  relocation  ssslstsnce  pro- 
Department  of  Defense  Ind- 
t  change  of  staticm  by  a 
Armed  Foroea  In  loeaUng 
te  member's  new  duty  station 
of  housing  at  the  member's 


(b)  NBBDJroB  AsaiSTABCi  to  DarBBUBBTS 
Ebtoubo  S'>v  Sboobdabt  Schools.— Not 
later  than  (Bie  year  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  Congreas  a  report  rec- 
ommendlngj  administrative  and  legislative 
action  to  assist  families  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Fortes  making  a  permanent  change 
of  station  ko  that  a  dependent  child  who 
transfers  between  secondary  schools  with 
different  vaduatlon  requirements  Is  not 
subjected  te  unnecessary  disruptions  In  edu- 
cation or  Inequitable,  unduly  burdensome, 
or  dupUcatSre  education  requirements. 


SBCMU. 

This  UUi 
1085. 


DAIB. 

tske  effect  on  October  1, 


Mrs.  aCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading).  Iifr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
oonslderea  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rkobb.    I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  on  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  seems  to  be  some  concern  by  the 
full  comiilttee  chairman,  and  I  yield 
to  him  ai  this  moment  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

^AaUAMBXTABT  XHquiBT 

Mr.  AfiPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  Chair,  on  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  we  take  up  this  matter  at  this 
time,  which  creates  a  new  title  X.  as  I 
underst^d  it.  do  we  shut  off  debate 
on  title  Xy 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Title 
X  in  the|bill  will  still  be  open.  This 
amendment  creates  a  new  title  on  page 
166  prior  Ito  title  X.  and  not  following 
title  X 

Mr.  ASI>IN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  consider  this  amendment  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  many  of  the  provisions  of 
titles  I  and  n  concerning  procurement 
and  research.  That  is  because  this 
amendment  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  effectiveness  of  our  most 
important  military  asset,  our  fighting 
men  and  women.  This  amendment  lifts 
some  of  the  burden  off  the  shoulders 
of  our  military  personnel  by  maUng 
life  somewhat  more  tolerable  for  their 
families. 

Life  is  not  easy  for  military  families. 
They  are  moved  from  place  to  place 
every  2  or  3  years.  Kids  attend  four  or 
five  different  schools  before  they  grad- 
uate high  schooL  Spouses  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  find  employment  and  vlrtuaUy 
impossible  to  find  Jobs  which  have 
pensions  and  promotion  opportunities. 
Military  pay  is  often  not  enough  to 
rent  decent  housing  and  fill  the  table. 
Permanent  changes  in  duty  station  in- 
volve numerous  incidental  expenses 
which  the  military  does  not  pick  up. 

My  amendment  creates  a  new  title  X 
which  provides  a  wide  range  of  reme- 
dies for  the  problems  faced  by  military 
families.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
title  X  are  picked  up  from  section  1041 
of  the  reported  bill.  The  committee  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  including  as 
much  profamHy  language  as  it  did. 
Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  are 
new. 

Among  the  provisions  in  my  amend- 
ment are: 

Creation  of  a  central  focus  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  coordinate 
and  improve  programs  for  military 
families.  This  new  office,  the  Office  of 
Family  PoUcy.  will  report  to  us  on 
what  more  needs  to  be  done. 

Elimination  of  a  couple  of  procedur- 
al barriers  to  better  knowing  the  needs 
of  military  families.  One  section 
waives  the  requirement  for  OMB  vp- 
proval  of  surveys  of  military  families 
and  another  section  allows  family 
members  to  serve  on  E>OD  committees, 
without  placing  such  committees 
under  the  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

Easing  the  way  that  spouses  can  get 
Jobs.  The  amendment  ensures  that 
spouses  know  of  vacant  clvU  service 
positions  and  are  able  to  apply  for 
them.  Further,  the  amendment  en- 
courages the  President  to  remove  over- 
seas DOD  positions  from  the  competi- 
tive service  so  that  spouses  can  be  ap- 
pointed nonconuwtitively  to  these  po- 
sitions. Also,  the  amendment  requires 
that  nonappropriated  fund  facilities 
give  preference  to  dependents.  I  con- 
sider this  section  to  be  the  most  cru- 
cial one  of  the  entire  title.  Jobs  for 
spouses  is  the  best  way  I  know  to  im- 
prove morale. 

New  emphasis  on  finding  wajrs  to 
help  youths  adjust  to  new  homes  due 
to  relocations. 

Lifting  the  restriction  on  DOD 
pajring  for  student  travel  within  the 
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United  States.  This  restriction  was 
added  in  an  ai^ropriatiims  bill  to  save 
mcmey.  I  think  the  military  kkb  ought 
to  have  the  same  student  travel  bene- 
fits as  dvil  service  or  foreign  servloe 
kids.  I  hope  such  a  dlaeriminatory  ap- 
propriations limitation  is  not  again 
passed. 

Encouraging  DOD  to  use  relocation 
smristance  to  help  families  f oned  to 
relocate  and  requiring  DOD  to  report 
on  what  kind  of  advice  it  gives  to  fami- 
lies forced  to  relocate.  A  little  informal 
tion  about  the  new  community,  the 
availability  of  housing,  schools,  and 
the  like  would  go  a  long  way. 

Lowering  the  cost  of  hookup  charge* 
for  h<»ne  trailers  at  DOD-owned  trail- 
er parts. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  housing  at  un- 
accompanied personnel  housing  facili- 
ties incident  to  permanent  change*  in 
duty  station  or  temporary  duty  aasign- 
ments. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  food  at  mcssct 
for  low  ranking  enlisted  perscnmel  and 
their  families. 

Subsidizing  the  cost  of  food  at  over- 
seas DOD  child  care  centers  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  subsidizes  such  facilities  in 
the  United  States. 

Studying  the  feasibility  of  DOD 
serving  overseas  in  the  role  that  States 
do  in  the  Food  Stamp  Prognm.  so 
that  eligible  military  families  can  get 
food  stamps. 

Requiring  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  ask  States  to  report  incidents  of 
child  abuse  on  base.  This  parallels  pro- 
visions of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act. 

These  and  other  provisions  of  the 
amendment  wiU  go  a  long  way  in 
making  life  better  for  military  fami- 
lies. I  urge  support  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentiewoman  from  Colorado 
[Mrs.  ScrbobdibJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ST  KB.  BOBBBX  T.  SMRK 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robbbt  F. 
Skitk:  At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  X  (page 
176.  after  line  8)  add  the  following  new  aec- 
tion: 

SBC  ItM.  BBTOBT  AND  DBMONRTBAIKMI  FBOncr 
COWCBBNIWC  THB  BALA  Or  CBBTADI 
VtmED  BTATBS  MBAT  D(  UUTABT 
(XHaaaaABiBS  OVBBSBA& 

(a)  Fbastbitttt  Stdbt  abd  Dbkobsibatiob 
Pbojbct.— The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall 
study  the  feasibmty  of  providing  beef,  pork 
and  lamb  produced  in  the  United  States  for 
sale  In  American  Military  Forces'  ooounis- 
sarles  located  overaeas  in  volumes  equiva- 
lent to  beef,  pork  and  lamb  secured  for  sale 
from  non-United  States  producers. 
Such  study— 

(1)  shall  be  carried  out  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture;  and 

(3)  shaU  Include  a  demonstration  project 
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in  which  beef,  pork  and  lamb  produced  In 
the  United  States  shaU  be  stocked  In  three 
commissaries  on  Air  Force  bases  In  Europe 
and  In  three  commissaries  located  on  Army 
bases  In  Europe  for  a  six  month  period  In 
volumes  equivalent  to  beef,  pork  and  lamb 
aeoved  for  sale  from  non-United  State*  pro- 
ducers; such  U3.-produced  products  ■>«*» 
to  the  best  of  the  Secretary's  ability,  be 
made  available  at  consumer  prices  whliAi 
are  competlttve  when  compared  with  non- 
United  Statea'  produced  red  meat  produeU 
off eied  for  aale  in  the  oonmilsaary  system. 

(b)  Rbpobt.— Not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  the  enartment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  Defenae  shaU  submit  to  Coo- 
gresB  a  report  on  the  results  of  suA  study 
and  the  findings  and  ooaduslaas  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  such  study.  Such  report  shall 
Inelude  any  views  provided  by  the  Semtary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous ocmsent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Is 
th»e  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genUeman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  P.  SMITH  Mr.  Chair- 
man, colleagues.  I  rise  today  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  10  of  this  bill 
which  Is  straightforward  in  both  its 
language  and  intent.  It  would  i»ovlde 
a  6-month  demonstration  period 
during  which  U.S.  military  families  in 
Europe  will  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  buy  American-produced  red  meat  in 
selected  ccHnmissary  systems  in 
Europe. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that,  even 
though  U.S.  troop-feeding  fadlltie* 
use  100-percent  American  products, 
overseas  commissaries,  particularly 
those  in  Eurmw  offer  for  sale  only  lo- 
cally produced  meat,  from  communi- 
ties that  are  near  the  installation.  The 
families  of  American  servicemen  cant 
even  buy  good  ol'  American  hamburg- 
er. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  primary  rea- 
sons we  have  commissaries  overseas  in 
the  first  place  is  to  provide  our  troops 
and  their  families  with  a  quality  of 
living  that  i4>proaches— as  close  as 
possible— the  lifestyle  we  have  asked 
than  to  leave  in  the  United  States. 

FVom  a  comparative  quality  stand- 
point, asking  the  spouse  and  children 
of  our  OI's  to  endure  the  clearly  infe- 
rior beef.  pork,  and  lamb  of  European 
providers,  in  my  mind,  denies  them  a 
comparable  lifestyle. 

The  second  advantage  provided  by 
the  commissary  system  is.  without 
question,  the  price  advantage.  In  the 
past,  the  difficulty  in  shipping  fresh 
UjS.  meat  to  Europe — and  more  re- 
centiy.  the  high  comparative  value  of 
the  dollar  In  Ehirope,  coupled  with 
enormous  European  (x>inmunlty  subsi- 
dies for  the  meat  Industry— have  U.S. 
product  prices  less  competitive. 
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One  of  the  itrlmary  reutms  for  con- 
duettnc  a  pilot  procnm  now  is  to 
allow  UB  to  test  aome  of  the  technolog- 
ical advances  that  have  been  made  in 
meat  packaging  and  uhlpping  in  recent 
yean.  Logistical  problems  that  made 
the  sale  of  American  red  meat  in 
Europe  cost  prohibitive  Just  a  few 
years  ago  appear  to  be  conquerable 
today. 

Newly  developed  (cryogeulcally 
sealed)  containers,  in  fact,  are  already 
being  used  to  ship  fresh  meat  to  areas 
where  the  domestic  beef  supply  is  not 
as  readily  available  for  the  military. 
MlUtary  families  stationed  in  the  Pa- 
cific, for  Instance,  are  ezi)ected  to  pur- 
chase in  excess  of  6  million  pounds 
shipped  under  this  method  each  year. 
Now.  in  all  honesty  there  are  rea- 
sons other  than  the  dining  pleasure  of 
American  military  families  overseas 
that  make  this  test  a  valid  one. 

Red  meat  produces  in  the  United 
States  are  one  of  the  few  non-Oovem- 
ment-supported  elements  in  the  busi- 
ness of  agriculture.  They  like  it  that 
way.  This  amendment  won't  change 
that  status. 

As  such,  unless  you  have  red  meat 
producers  in  your  own  district,  you 
probably  haven't  heard  much  about 
the  problems  eneountered  in  that  in- 
dustry. But  the  fact  is  that  red  meat 
producers  are  vulnerable  to  the  same 
crises  in  farm  financing  and  market 
pressure  that  have  disabled  so  many 
crop  farmers. 

Today,  red  meat  prices  are  low  and 
supplies  are  high.  Increased  sales  of 
American-made  beef,  porlc,  and  lamb 
can  help  sustain  the  market  for  these 
producers.  At  the  same  time,  increased 
commissary  ptirchases  to  facilitate 
this  amendment  wUl  take  advantage  of 
this  period  of  plentifiil  supply  and  low 
cost. 

My  amendment  would  provide  a  6- 
month  test,  during  which  U.S.-pro- 
duced  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  would  be 
made  available  in  three  Ehiropean  Air 
Force  commissaries  and  three  E^irope- 
an  Army  commissaries,  in  supplies 
equivalent  to  red  meats  produced  by 
the  foreign  host. 

It  is  my  hope  that  technological  ad- 
vances wUl  enhance  that  test  by  allow- 
ing prices  of  those  higher  quality 
products  to  be  competitive. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  report  findings  to  the  Congress 
1  year  fnnn  enactmmt. 

Though  he  could  not  Join  me  at  the 
moment.  I  know  this  amendment  has 
the  full  support  of  my  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mablbisb],  a  senior 
member  of  the  Aglculture  Committee. 
In  fact,  he  has  encountered  a  possible 
violation  of  DOD  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  importation  of  Yugoslavian 
hams  for  use  in  military  commissaries 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  DOD 
has  been  slow  In  providing  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  this  problem. 


agrees  with  me  that 
men  and  women  ought  to 
iteed  access  to  fresh  Amerl- 
,ts  In  the  United  States  and 
and  he  urges  our  colleagues 
to  suppbrt  this  amendmmt. 

It  is  first  a  way  we  can  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  Americans 
who  have  accepted  the  hardships  of 
being  «way  from  home  to  serve  their 
Nationn 

Secoitd.  it  is  an  opportunity  to  bol- 
ster am  industry  of  Independent  agri- 
cultural producers  in  this  Nation  by 
relylngion  the  forces  of  a  free  market, 
and  without  embroiling  this  Oovem- 
ment  Ih  another  costly,  never-ending 
program  of  supports  for  critical  prod- 
uct. 

Finally,  it  will  test  technological  ad- 
vances that— if  successful— can  add 
even  gi«ater  depth  to  the  one  positive 
line  on  America's  balance  of  trade 
ledger  The  export  of  our  farm  and 
ranch  ttroducts. 

I  anredate  the  opportimity  to 
present  this  amendment.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  It  without  hesi- 
tation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  ROBERT  F.  SBOTH.  I  yield  to 
the  geiltleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  "Ux.  Chairman,  so  far  as 
I  Imow.  this  amendment  is  all  right, 
and  we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  accept  the 
amendtaent  on  this  side. 

.TON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

itleman  yield?   

•OBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
Itleman  from  Missouri 

iTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
is  a  very  important  item  for 
us  to  look  at.  We,  as  you  know, 
produce  the  finest  red  meats  in  the 
world. ,  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
those  {producers.  I  know  I  represent  a 
number  of  them,  and  throughout  the 
Mldweft  we  have  a  number  of  red 
meat  neople  who  have  asked  this  very 
question,  and  the  gentleman's  study 
will  hdlp  answer  the  question  as  to 
why  01  ir  military  does  not  participate 
more  f  illy.  

Mr.  piOBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gefUeman. 

Mr.  { nialtman.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  ai  ipredatlon  to  the  gentleman 
from  yirglnla  [Mr.  Dahzkl].  without 
whose  j  assistance  this  amendment 
likely  «rould  not  be  here,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  publicly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questoii  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  th4  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
RoBXKt  F.  Smith]. 

The  futnendment  was  agreed  to. 
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)  ST  u.  ncaoLs 
Mr.    NICHOLS.    Mr.    Chairman, 
offer  m.  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  At 
the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300.  ^ter  line  4) 
add  the  f olloitlng  new  MctionK 

sac  itH.  ncancAL  cosaicnoNs  to  nosBAL 

LAW. 


[CATio   or   PKocKDoaa   roi 

ooMfBuiivE    PuacBAsaa.— (1) 

itenoe  of  wctton  2S04(fK3)  of 

States  Code,  la  amended  to 

"The  Justification  and  ai>- 

by  paracrapb  (1)  ia  not  re- 


(a> 

CWKtKXM     NOl 

Theaecond 
title  10.  Unll 
read  as  foU 
proval  reqi 
quired— 

"<A)  When  I  a  statute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procarement  be  made  from  a  speci- 
fied source:    I 

"(B)  when  the  agency's  need  Is  for  a 
brand-name  commercial  itemi  for  authorized 
resale; 

"(C)  in  the  ieaae  of  a  procurement  permit- 
ted by  subaec^on  (cX7):  or 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted under  (1)  the  Act  of  June  2S.  1983  (41 
UjB.C.  46  et  teq.),  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Wacner-Q'Day  Act.  or  (11)  aeetlon  8(a)  of 


theSBiaU 
(3)    The 

303(fX3)  of 

minlatrattve 

3S3(fX3)) 

"The 

paragraph  ( 
"(A)  when 


Act  (15  UJ3.C.  «37(a».". 
ind  sentence  of  section 
Federal  PnH>erty  and  Ad- 
Act  of  194S  (41  U.&C. 
to  read  as  follows: 
and  approval  required  by 
not  required- 
statute  expressly  requires 
that  the  procurement  be  made  from  a  sped- 
fled  source; 

"(B)  when  the  agendea  need  is  for  a 
brand-name  dommerdal  Item  for  authorised 
resale; 

"(C)  in  thCicaae  of  a  procurement  permit- 
ted by  subsection  (cK7);  or 

"(D)  in  thi  case  of  a  procurement  con- 
ducted underi(i)  the  Act  of  June  36. 1938  (41 
VAC.  46  et  seq.),  popularly  referred  to  as 
the  Wagner-O'Day  Act,  or  (11)  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  VS.C.  837(a).". 

(b)  NATO  Mutual  Sufpokt  Pmocnas- 
MBiT.— Seetick  3338(b)  of  chv>ter  138  of 
UUe  10.  UnltM  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  fsecUon  3304(g)"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  there<^  "section  3304(a)". 

(c)  ADP  PaocuaxmiT.— SecUon  111  of  the 
Federal  Proaerty  and  AdminlstraUve  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1849  (40  U.&C.  759)  U  amended 
by  adding  atjthe  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sut 

"(1)  The  Ji^sUfications  and  approvals  re- 
quired by  sedUon  303(fXl)  of  this  act  shall 
apply  In  the  case  of  any  procurement  under 
this  aecUon  for  which  the  nUnimimn  needs 
are  so  restriccive  that  only  one  manufactur- 
er is  capable'  of  satisfying  such  needs,  such 
procurement!  includes  either  a  sole  source 
procurement  or  a  proctirement  by  specific 
malte  and  model.  Such  JustiflcaUon  and  vp- 


proval 
that  more 
that  the 
Uon  and 
as  a  pi 
than  compel 


be  required  notwithstanding 
one  bid  or  offer -is  made  or 
lent  obtains  price  compeU- 
procurement  shall  be  treated 
,ent  using  procedures  other 
procedures  for  piuposes  of 
aeeUon  19(b){  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
euranent  Po^cy  Act  (41  nJ3.C.  417(b)).". 

(d)  CLAsmcATioir  or  Rsoulatiohs  C^h- 
cnimia  TacaincAL  Data.— (l)  SecUon 
3330(aXl)  of! UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  technical 
data"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  item 
or  process  to  which  the  technical  data  per- 
tains". 

(3)  SecUonjSKcXl)  of  the  Office  of  Feder- 
al Procuraaent  Policy  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
418a(cXl))  IS  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
technical  data"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
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"the  item  or  process  to  which  the  t^hnlfal 
data  pertains". 

(3)  The  second  sentence  of  sectkm  301(c) 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.8.C.  418a  note)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "July  1.  1985"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thCTcof  "October  19. 1988". 

(e)  EmcnvB  date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsecUons  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  shaU 
take  effect  as  if  included  in  the  enactment 
of  the  CompeUUcm  in  Contracting  Act  of 
1984  (UUe  vn  of  division  B  of  Public  Law 
98-389). 

sac   SSL   CLERICAL   AMKNDMKNTS  TO   rKDBRAL 
PaOCUaUfKNT  LAW. 

(a)  Dvbisx  PaocuuMxnr  Law.— Chapter 
138  of  UUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Sections  3331.  3333,  3333  (as  amended 
by  secUon  803),  3334.  3335,  3436.  3337,  and 
3328  are  redesignated  as  sections  3341 
through  2348.  respectively. 

(2)  SecUon  3329  is  repealed. 

(3)  SecUons  3330  and  3331  are  redesignat- 
ed as  aecUmis  3349  and  2350.  reapecUvely. 

(4)  SecUons  2341  and  3343  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) are  amended  by  striking  out  "sectkm 
2323"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon 
2343". 

(5)  SecUon  2323  (as  so  redesignated)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "secUon  2321"  both 
places  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "secUon  2341";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  2322"  both 
places  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "secUon  2342". 

(6)  The  table  of  secUons  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  2329;  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  the  remaining  itons 
in  the  table  to  reflect  the  redesignaUons 
made  by  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 

(b)  C^OKVOBMXRa  AMKiiDiairT.— SecUon 
2213(eX2)  of  such  UUe  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "secU<m  2331"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "secUon  23S0". 

(c)  CnrnjAM  AonicT  PaocuHmxirr.- Fed- 
eral Property  and  AdminlstraUve  Services 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  SecUon  llKhXSXA)  (40  UAC. 
759(hX3XA))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Board"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"board". 

(2)  Section  303(fXlXC)  (41  UAC. 
2S3(fXlXC))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Any"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any". 

(3)  SecUon  303(gXl)  (41  U.S.C.  253(kK1)  ia 
amended  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "1984". 

(4XA)  SecUons  303D.  303E.  303F,  303O, 
and  303H  (as  added  by  UUe  U  of  the  SmaU 
Business  and  Federal  Procurement  0>mpe- 
tiUon  Enhancement  Act  of  1984  (PubUc  Iaw 
98-577))  are  redesignated  as  secUons  303C, 
303D,  303E.  303F,  and  303G,  respectively. 

(B)  The  items  relating  to  those  sections  in 
the  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  are  redes- 
ignated to  reflect  the  redesignations  by  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

(d)  MlLTTART      AND      CTTVILIAH      PROCURB- 

MEirt.— Section  3551(1)  of  tiUe  31,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "ex- 
ecutive agency"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"Federal  agency". 

8KC  8M.  CHASGES  FOB  SOUCITATION  PA(XAGB8. 

(a)  Test  Prograii.- Not  later  than  120 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  establish 
a  test  program  In  each  miUtary  department 
and  in  the  Defense  Logistics  Agency  under 
which  persons  requesting  a  soUcltation 
padcage  shaU  be  required  to  pay  a  fee  for  a 
copy  of  such  package.  Any  such  fee  may  not 
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exceed  the  actual  cost  to  tbe  Government  of 
dupUcatlng  the  padcage. 

(b)  Rspoar.— Befofe  tbe  test  program  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  is  Imidcmeatcd.  the 
Secretary  shaU  report  to  Conipvss  on  how 
the  i»x)cram  wHl  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  NICHOIA  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
minor  changes  to  the  Competition  in 
Contracting  Act  to  correct  typographi- 
cal and  clerical  errors,  to  exempt  from 
the  requirement  to  Justify  sole  source 
procurements  those  purchases  of 
brand-name  commercial  items  pur- 
chased for  resale  in  commlsMries  and 
ships  stores,  and  to  preserve  an  excep- 
tion to  title  10  UJB.C.  3S04  contained 
in  the  NATO  Mutual  Support  Act.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Racoas  of  June  20.  cm 
H4668. 

The  Competition  In  Contracting  Act 
of  1984  created  for  the  first  time  a 
dear  statutory  requirement  that  all 
purchases  be  made  through  the  use  of 
full  and  (Hien  oompetitton.  There  are, 
however,  several  provisions  authoris- 
ing the  uoe  of  less  than  full  and  open 
competition,  one  of  which  is  for  brand- 
name  commercial  items  for  authortsed 
resale.  This  is  to  allow  the  oommissar- 
lesand  ships  stores  to  buy  Crest  tooth- 
paste, Hunts  catsup,  and  so  forth,  to 
allow  buyers  a  choice  and  let  the  prod- 
ucts ccHnpete  on  the  store  shelf.  How- 
ever, the  act  neglected  to  exempt  the 
Defense  Department  from  the  require- 
ment to  Justify  in  writing  the  use  of 
this  exemption.  Thus,  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  required  to  Justify  in  writr 
ing  approximately  20,000  purchases 
per  year,  even  though  it  is  clearly  rec- 
ognized that  the  purchases  are  neces- 
sarily for  a  particular  product. 

This  amendment  would  exmept 
them  from  the  Justification  require- 
ment for  these  purchases  only.  In  ad- 
dition, this  amendment  corrects  a  cita- 
tion in  the  NATO  Mutual  Support  Act 
which,  prior  to  the  Competition  and 
Contracting  Act.  exempted  certain 
NATO  purchases  from  the  statutory 
requirement  of  10  UAC.  2304(g)  to 
obtain,  under  the  negotiated  method 
of  contracting  proposals  from  the 
maxlmtim  number  of  sources. 

The  NATO  Mutual  Support  Act 
chapter  138  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  acquire,  on 
an  expedited  basis,  logistics  support, 
supplies,  and  services  for  UJ3.  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  from  governments  of 
NATO  countries  and  NATO  subsidiary 
bodies.  Logistics  support  includes  such 
items  as  food,  billeting,  transportation, 
petroleum,  oil.  lodging,  clothing,  com- 
munications services,  and  so  forth. 

CICA  deleted  section  2304(g)  and 
substituted  a  new  provision  in  its  place 
that  relates  to  special  simplified  proce- 
dures for  small  purchases  without 
passing  an  amendment  to  the  NATO 
Mutual  Support  Act  to  conform  it  to 
the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act. 
The  amendment  includes  a  conform- 
ing provision  which  would  amend  10 
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U3.C.  2828(b)  by  deleting  "2304(g)" 
and  substituting  therefore  "2304(a)." 
This  amendment  would  reestablish 
the  exemption  authority  under  the 
NATO  Mutual  Support  Act  to  essen- 
tially what  it  provided  prior  to  the 
CICA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Ccmutiittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  BaooKs],  for  his  as- 
sistance and  his  cooperation.  We  have 
cleared  this  with  him  and  he  may  wish 
to  make  a  floor  statement  next  week 
on  this  subject. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  clerical 
amendments  which  are  necessary.  I 
believe  this  amendment  is  noncontro- 
versial.  and  I  hope  that  the  committee 
wHl  accept  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ai>K*iin«  (j^r. 
Nichols]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMESIMUSTS  OrVBID  ST  UL  WALKBK 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  dealt,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  print- 
ed in  the  Rsoord. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  Vempon.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waucbl-  In 
TlUe  10,  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

"Sec. .  The  C^ommander-in-Chief  Is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  actions  to  protect 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel 
against  terrorist  activity  through: 

(a)  The  use  of  such  anti-terrorism  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  Uves  of  United  States  Armed  FOteea  per- 
sonnel and. 

(b)  The  use  of  such  counter-terrorism 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  against 
those  persons  identified  as  being  re^ooslble 
for  the  loss  of  Uves  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  peraonneL" 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  caa- 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  (»nsid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rb(x>rd. 

The  CHAIRBiAN  pro  tenuwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  biU  which  takes  the  implicit  author- 
ity that  the  Commander  in  Chief  has 
to  react  against  terrorism  directed 
against  our  troops,  and  says  he  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  take  antiterror- 
ism and  counterterrorism  measures  to 
protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  armed  services 
personneL  It  would  basically  authorize 
that  which  is  implicit  and  make  it  spe- 
cific. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
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by  the  gaiUeman  from  Poinslv&nla 
nir.WAUEaa. 
The  unendment  wm  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPOH.  Mr.  Chaliman.  I  offer 
•n  wneDdment. 
The  Clerk  read  u  follows: 


at  offered  by  lir.  Amir.  Pice 
IN.  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowtaic  new  aee- 
tlon  (and  radeeiCiMte  aeetion  1001  ■■  McUan 
1003): 


.IMI. 

(a)  AunoBRT  or  TmunwaiL  AoTBoan*- 
nom.— (1)  Upon  determlnatloD  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Def  enae  that  audi  action  la  neeea- 
aaty  In  the  nattenal  tntereat.  the  Secretary 
may  tianafer  amounta  of  authorlaatlona 
■Bade  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
lenae  in  thli  Act  between  any  auch  authort- 
atkna  (or  any  aubdMaionB  thereof). 
Amounta  of  authortattaia  ao  tramfened 
ahall  be  raened  with  and  be  available  for 
the  nme  purpoae  aa  the  authortaatton  to 
vhldt  tnuf erred 

(S)  The  total  amount  of  authorlntlons 
that  tbe  Secretary  of  Def  enae  may  tranaf er 
under  the  authority  of  thia  aectkm  may  not 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

(b)  Lnoxanom.— The  authority  provided 
by  thIa  aectlao  to  tranaf  er  authorintiona— 

(1)  may  only  be  uaed  to  provide  authority 
for  itema  that  have  a  hl^ier  priority  than 
the  Itema  from  which  authority  la  trana- 
f erred:  and 

(2)  may  not  be  uaed  to  provide  authority 
for  an  Item  that  baa  been  denied  authorin- 
tion  by  Ooncieaa. 

(c)  NoncB  TO  Ooaaiaaa.— The  Secretary  of 
Defenae  ahall  promptly  notify  Consreai  of 
traoafen  made  under  the  authority  of  thla 

Mr.  A8PIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chainnan,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Rcookd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiaomsln? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  A8PIN.  Mr.  Chaitman.  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  was  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  biU 
during  committee  markup.  It  is  identi- 
cal to  the  provisions  included  in  the 
1985  Defense  Authorisation  Act.  The 
amendment  would  provide  the  legal 
basis  for  the  reprogramming  process 
which  we  use  subject  to  the  usual  limi- 
tations. 

I  ask  for  the  wroval  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  cm  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendmmt  was  agreed  to. 


>BTlfB.BAT 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  lir.  Rat: 
At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line 

4)  Inaert  the  following  new  aectlon: 

SK.  l«a  DmENBK  mDUSnOAL  BA8B  POB  TKX- 
TILB  AND  APPAKSL  PBODVCTB. 

(a)  CATAaiuTT  OP  Domaiic  Taznu  ahd 
ArrAaxL  ImuanoAL  Baaa.— The  Secretary  of 
Defenae  shall  numltm'  the  capability  of  the 
domeatlc  textile  and  apparel  industrial  baae 


tc  auBiiort  defenae  mobOlntkn  requlre- 
menta. 

(b)  AmruAL  RaroBT.— The  Secretary  ahall 
aubmit  to  CangreM  not  later  than  April  1  of 
each  ol  the  five  yean  beglnnhw  with  19M  a 
report  pa  the  atatua  of  auch  Induatrlal  baae. 
Each  aach  report  shall  Indude— 

(1)  an  Identlflcatlan  of  textile  and  apparel 
mohnimtlnn  requlrementa  of  the  D^ait- 
ment  of  Defense  that  cannot  be  satisfied  on 
a  tlmel^  basis  by  the  domeatlc  Induatrtaa: 

(2)  a*  ■ssMiiiifnt  of  the  effect  any  Inad- 
equacytin  the  textile  and  apparel  Industrial 
baae  w^uld  have  on  a  defenae  »»m>«n«^tlfflri: 
and 

(2)  ryommmdatlons  for  ways  to  alleviate 
any  inadequacy  in  such  Industrial  baae  that 
the  Secretary  conaldera  critical  to  defenae 
mobUlaatton  requirements. 

Mr^RAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairwum,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  t|ie  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  a^d  printed  in  the  Rkobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentle^nan  from  Georgia? 

Thete  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today 
to  f  octis  the  attention  of  this  body  on 
a  problem  which  may  affect  this  Na- 
tion's ability  to  mobilise  n4>idly  in 
time  of  national  emergencsr,  and  to 
sugge^  something  that  we  can  do 
about  Ithat  problem. 

As  eRreryone  in  this  (Chamber  knows, 
our  domestic  textile  industry  has  suf- 
fered greatly  over  the  past  few  years 
becaule  of  a  flood  of  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports. I  am  concerned  that  the  con- 
tinuing onslaught  of  imports  will  so 
shrinM  the  domestic  textile  and  appar- 
el industries  that  they  will  no  longer 
be  al4e  to  support  defense  mobiliza- 
tion. 

Thefefore.  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment ^hich  requires  the  Secretary  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  status  of  the 
teztild  and  apparel  industrial  base.  Re- 
ports Mrill  be  required  not  later  than 
April  X  for  each  of  the  next  5  years  be- 
_  in  1986.  The  reports  will  ad- 
dress: One,  textile  and  apparel  mobili- 
zaUon  requirements  that  can  not  be 
satisflM  on  a  timely  basis  by  the  do- 
mestid  industries;  two,  the  effect  any 
.  in  the  textile  and  apparel 
Indusvial  base  would  have  on  defense 
mobilpation;  and  three,  recommenda- 
tions for  ways  to  alleviate  any  critical 
inadequacies  in  the  industrial  base. 

Thei  textile  and  ^parel  Industries 
are  rdsponsible  for  essential  mllltvy 
items  luch  as  uniforms,  a  wide  assort- 
ment I  >f  protective  dothtag  and  equip- 
ment, parachutes,  tents,  webbing,  etc. 
although  these  items  may  not  sound 
as  ex(|tic  as  some  of  our  modem  weap- 
ons, Shortages  of  combat  essential 
cloth!  ig  and  textile  items  can  be  Just 
as  crit  ical  as  munitions  shortages. 

Troi  iblescmie  shortages  have  oc- 
ctirre<  in  the  past,  prompting  a  huge 
dothtig  price  increase  during  World 
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ductions  af  one  point  in  the  Korean 
conflict     I 

Even  thdugh  textile  items  will  be 
needed  eany  in  the  mobilliatlon  proc- 
ess, the  DOD  has  only  filled  about  18 
percent  of  their  war  reserve  require- 
ments for  these  items.  This  limited 
stockpile  means  that  we  are  plachig 
heavy  reliahce  on  the  ability  of  the  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  Industries 
to  qultdOy  $atisf  y  mobilisation  require- 


ments. 

Yet, 
that  these 

For  the 


is  increasing  evidence 
lustries  are  in  Je<maniy. 
^  lod  1981  to  1984.  textUe 
product  tatiports  surged  ahead  at  a 
19.3-perceilt  compound  annual  growth 
rate.  By  tl^e  end  of  1984.  apparel  im- 
ports were  isupplying  38  percent  of  the 
U3.maAe|t. 

Although  precise  estimates  are  not 
avaUahle,  Everyone  forecasting  In  this 
area  predicts  ccmtinuing  import 
growth.  Industry  experts  state  that  if 
imports  gr^w  by  as  much  as  15  percent 
annually,  the  U.S.  apparel  industry 
will  be  essentially  eliminated  by  1992. 
At  a  more  conservative  8  percent 
growth  rate,  the  industry  would  still 
be  largely  eliminated  by  the  year  2000. 
Even  lowe^  growth  rates,  over  similar 
time  periods,  will  take  the  industry 
below  the  level  needed  to  support  de- 
fense mobilization. 

Evidencei  of  declining  capabilities  is 
already  avfilable.  Employment  in  the 
apparel  and  related  products  indus- 
tries dedlzjed  from  1.478  million  work- 
ers in  1973  to  1.201  million  in  1084. 

The  DOD  already  has  to  import  up 
to  $5  million  of  textile  items  annually 
because  cif  the  nonavailability  of 
American  I  sources.  Imports  include 
critical  itdms  such  as  material  for 
chemical  i^tective  suits. 

Since  th4  next  5  years  will  be  a  criti- 
cal period  xor  the  textile  and  i^parel 
industries.  |l  believe  Congress  and  mili- 
tary planners  must  closely  monitor 
the  hidustrial  base  and  be  prepared  to 
take  the  actions  needed  to  preserve 
our  mobilization  capability. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  should 
be  very  little  cost  associated  with  my 
amendmenit.  since  the  Department  of 
Defense  already  has  in  place  a  mecha- 
nism whi(^i  is  acctmiulating  the  data 
that  is  necessary  to  make  these  re- 
I>orts.  My  ^endment  simply  requires 
DOD  to  focus  on  the  textUe  and  ap- 
parel induBtries  and  report  to  Con- 
gress annually. 

We  needf  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
kept  fully]  informed  on  developments 
in  this  am.  For  that  reason.  I  urge 
support  of  phis  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  NewYorlL. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
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of  the  aisle  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  have  no  objection  to  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendmmt  offa«d 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Rat]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBMUfSin  OrVBD  BT  MB.  nUMBB 

Mr.    KRAMER.    Mr.    (Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment 
The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  if»*«™-  At 

the  end  of  part  B  of  title  Z  (page  172,  after 
line  20).  add  the  foUowinc  new  aectlon: 

8CC  l«a  DATBS  roa  DtnUL  OPCBATiOIUL  CAPA- 

Biurr  POB  Am  poacc  smmLB  or- 

BUnONS  AND  PLANNmC  OOMPLCX. 

(a)  PaioaiTT  loa  Aansvno  Srauirua 
ICX^a.— The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ahall 
place  the  hlgheat  priority  on  meeting  the 
fdknring  Initial  operatlcmal  capability 
(IOC)  dates  for  a  fully  capable  Shuttle  Op- 
erations and  Flannlns  Oomplrr  (80PC)  of 
the  Consolidated  Space  Operations  (Tenter 
(C80C): 

(1)  July  1M7  for  mission  planning. 

(2)  January  1092  for  mission  readlneas  (in- 
cludini  astronaut  training). 

(S)  November  1902  for  —'— *~'  contioL 

(b)  RooBT.— No  later  than  December  >1. 
1006,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
OMnmlttees  on  Armed  Senricea  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  how  the  IOC  dates  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)  will  be  met. 

Mr.  KRAMER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  ccmsid- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1986  that  would,  in  effect, 
incorporate  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee's report  language  regarding  the 
Air  Force's  Shuttle  Operations  and 
Plannhig  Ck>mplex— or  SOPC— into 
tiUe  Z  of  the  bllL 

My  amendment  would  require  the 
Air  Force  to  put  top  priority  on  meet- 
ing initial  operational  capability  dates 
leadhig  to  a  fully  operational  SOPC  at 
the  Consolidated  Space  Operations 
Center  in  Colorado  Springs  by  late 
1992.  This  would  serve  to  keep  the 
SOPC  Program  on  schedule  according 
to  long-established  plans.  Under  my 
amendment  the  Air  Force  would  have 
to  report  to  Congress  no  later  than 
December  31.  1985,  how  it  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  amendment 

A  fully  ci4)able  SOPC  is  vital  to  our 
military  space  operations.  Fully  one- 
third  of  all  shuttle  missions  will  be  na- 
tional security  missions,  most  of  a 
highly  sensitive  nature.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
a  secure  and  fully  military-controlled 
planning  and  control  facility  for  these 
missions. 

As  our  military  presence  in  space 


grows,  the  need  for  an  ability  to  give 
central,  coordinated  direction  to  all 
military  space  misslmis  mannnrt  and 
unmanned— will  grow  apace.  And  it  is 
my  Ann  omvletkm  that  such  a  com- 
mand and  control  capability  will 
beeome  absolutely  critical  in  the  very 
near  future. 
The  future  of  our  Natkm's  security 
nd  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world  lies  in  maoe.  My  amendment  is 
intended  to  help  assure  that  we  will 
have  the  means  to  make  that  future 
an  age  of  peace  and  security  for  alL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempofc  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fnmi  Colorado  [Mr. 

KBAMBtl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


MIKUI^KI.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clok  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ma.  Marouar  At 
the  end  of  the  bOl  add  the  f  oUowlns  new 
section: 

8k.  .  No  merchant  veasel  which  la  eom- 
mltted  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  UnMed 
Statea  and  the  plans  and  spertflcatioM  of 
which  have  been  approved  Xh  the  Secretary 
of  tbe  Navy  aa  aultable  for  economical  and 
speedy  convenlon  Into  a  naval  or  mUttary 
auxiliary,  or  otherwise  suitable  for  imc  by 
the  United  Statea  Government  In  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  shall  be  rrlraacd 
from  any  oommltmenta  entered  into  with 
the  United  States  Oovemment  unleas  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  determlnea  that  swdi 
release  shall  not  reduce  the  number  of  mili- 
tarily uaeful  liquid  bulk  carriers  readily 
available  to  the  United  States  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency. 

Ms.  MIKUUEKI  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoHD. 

The  crHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewmnan  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ms.  MlKUIfiKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
HJl.  1872.  the  fiscal  1986  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  which  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  an  effective 
veto  over  the  transfer  of  a  vessel  built 
with  Government  subsidy  into  the  do- 
mestic trade. 

The  House  unanimously  approved 
an  amendment  identical  to  this  meas- 
ure during  last  year's  debate  on  the 
Defense  Authorization  Act 

I  am  offering  this  amendment  be- 
cause of  my  concern  for  our  domestic 
merchant  marine  fleet.  As  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  noted  hi 
recent  years,  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration has  stopped  new  domestic  ship 
construction  and  maintenance  of  our 
shipbuilding  base. 

As  part  of  the  defense  authorization 
last  year.  Congress  approved  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Defense. 

This    bipartisan    group    will    study 
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problems  reUted  to  our  Nation's  sea- 
Uft  and  shlpbuiUUng  capacity,  includ- 
ing our  merchant  marine  fleet's  cur- 
rent inaMllty  to  provide  TM^fquate 
transportation  for  cargo  and  poaonnel 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

MARAD  has  eUminated  the  Con- 
struction Differential  Subddy  [CD61 
Program  and  has  strongly  advocated 
pennltting  constructioD  of  UA-flag 
vessels  in  foreign  yar^ 

Today  the  domestic  merchant 
marine  faces  yet  anotho-  and  equally 
■erlous  threat  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  promulgated  a 
rule  to  allow  aD  tankers  built  with  sub- 
ddy to  enter  the  domestic  trade  upon 
repayment  of  their  construction  subsi- 
dy. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defoise  has  said  that  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  would  drive  small- 
and  medium-size  tankers  out  of  busi- 


And  yet  It  is  these  very  tankers 
which  the  Department  considers  to  be 
the  most  important  for  military  use. 
The  adoption  of  the  DOT  rule  would 
transfer  to  the  Depvtment  of  Defense 
the  additional  expoue  of  trying  to 
buy  up  these  tankers  to  save  them  for 
the  national  def  CDse. 

The  nJS.-flag  fleet  is  sharply  divided 
into  two  sectors: 

An  unsubsidized  fleet  which  has  the 
privilege  of  operating  in  the  coastwise 
trade; 

And  a  subsidized  fleet  which  is  limit- 
ed to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

Section  506  of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act  as  amended,  is  the  center- 
piece of  this  statutory  scheme.  It  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  pay  subsidies  for  the  constructlcm 
of  vessels  to  ompete  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  subsidy  is  designed  to  allow 
those  vessels  to  compete  with  foreign- 
flag  vessels  built  at  lower  cost  in  for- 
eign yards. 

By  the  same  token,  subsidized  ves- 
sels are  not  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  unsubsidized  (qTerators  in  the  do- 
mestic trade,  who  shoulder  virtually 
the  entire  capital  costs  of  construc- 
tlcm. 

A  policy  of  imrestricted  admission  of 
subsidized  vessels  upon  repayment  of 
CDS  could  permit  as  many  as  4  million 
additional  tons  of  tankers  to  enter  a 
domestic  trade  of  approximately  6  mil- 
lion tons. 

The  adverse  effect  on  rates  would  be 
profound,  leading  to  extensive  layups 
and  scrv7ping  of  vessels.  eq>ecially  the 
lndq>endent  tankers. 

In  addition  to  driving  out  modem 
large  tonnage,  the  admission  of  large- 
subsidized  tankers  would  require  the 
scrimping  of  small-  and  medium-size 
tankers. 
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The  Navy  has  made  it  dear  that 
these  haady-ataM  tankers  are  predaely 
the  beat  suited  for  military  tranaporta- 
tlon  purposes  in  the  event  of  an  out- 
break of  hostfllUea. 

By  ooDtrast.  the  larger  and  less  ma- 
neuverable  sutasidlaed  tankers  are  not 
suited  for  military  purposes. 

Finally,  the  overtoonaglng  In  the  do- 
mestic tanker  Industry  caused  by  this 
rule  would  virtually  *'**T**nat^  any  do- 
mestic tanker  ship  oonstructlon  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  If  this  occurs, 
mom  XSS.  shipyards  will  be  forced  to 
dose,  a  futher  erosion  of  our  Nation's 
shipyard  mobillaatlon  base. 

The  Armed  Soirlces  Cunmlttee  has 
Indicated  Its  growing  concern  on  the 
dedlne  In  our  shipyard  mobUlsatlon 
base  by  requesting  In  HJt.  1872  that 
the  Navy  report  <m  the  adequacy  of 
our  shlpjrard  base.  It  Is  Incumbent  on 
us  not  to  permit  a  rule  to  go  through 
which  may  further  erode  our  shipyard 


My  amendment  would  bar  the  trans- 
fw  of  CD6  vessels  to  the  coastwlde 
trade  unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
determines  that  the  transfer  will  not 
adversely  affect  the  national  security. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy's  approval  would  be 
necessary  before  any  vessel  could  be 
transferred  where  It  might  drive  out  a 
vessel  important  for  defense. 

This  Ib  consistent  with  «^T<»t.ing  law, 
which  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  vessel  with  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  It  is.  In  my  Judi^ent, 
awnvnlate  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  have  an  effective  veto  over  a  de- 
dsiim  with  such  impUciUions  for  na- 
tkmal  defense. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  my 
friend  and  colleagues.  Representative 
Aarai,  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
cm  Seapower.  Representative  Chablis 
Baaaaii,  suwort  this  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  them 
and  support  this  amendment  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questUm  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  genUewranan  from  Maryland 

[Ms.  MXKULSKZl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


\VIUK.  DSUT 

Chairman.  I  offer 


Mr.  DbLAY.  Mr. 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  BCr.  DSLat:  Add 
the  f ODowlnK  aection  to  the  end  of  title  Z 
(pace  MO.  after  line  4): 

■C  UW.  OONDinONS  ON  THE  PaOCCKDIINT  OF 
ALCOHOUC  BIVDUGB8  ON  MOJ. 
TABT  mSTALLATlONa 

(a)  iM  Obobal— Section  3683  of  ttUe  10. 
United  States  Code.  It  amended— 

(1)  by  atriklnc  out  "aection"  In  aubaectton 
(b)  and  inaerttns  in  Ueu  thereof  "aubaection 
(an  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  aubaection 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"(CXI)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall 
provide  that  alcoholic  beveragea  procured 
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by  the  I)epartoient  of  Defenae  (indxidtns  tta 
nonapmbpriated  fund  Instrumentalities) 
or  nonappropriated  funds 
on  a  military  installation  located 
ahall  be  procured  in  the  State 
installaUon  ia  located, 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
It  of  thla  subaeetton.  the  Secre- 
tranamlt  a  report  to  the  Oonsress 
the  Implementation  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(S)  Mm  used  in  this  subsecUon.  'State' 
means  «sch  of  the  several  States  and  the 
District  ^f  Columbia." 

(b)  ColnvHamro  AioiRnciirr.— Section  6  of 
the  1951  Amendmenta  to  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Trtlnlng  and  Service  Act  (SO  UAC. 
App.  473  >  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "The" 
In  the  \  Irst  sentence  and  inaerting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'Subject  to  aection  3683  of  UUe  10, 
United  ( tates  Code,  the". 

(c)  Ti^mncAL  Aumumiita.— (1)  The  sec- 
tion heading  for  section  3083(0  of  tlUe  10, 
United  ttates  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'i  3083.  Relinquishment  of  legislstiTe  Juris- 
diction; conditions  on  procure- 
ment of  alcoholic  beverages. 
(3)  Ttis  Item  for  aection  3883  in  the  table 
of  aectl<^  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  ISO 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"3683.  Reliqulsbment  of  legislattve  Jurisdlc- 

LUon:  conditions  on  procure- 
ment of  alcoholic  beveragea." 
AY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cl^irman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered w^  read  and  printed  in  the 
'BacoKH. 

The  iCHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  bbjectlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
Then  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  IKlAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  siknple  amendment  that  applies 
to  the  procurement  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages on  the  bases,  and  that  they  pro- 
cure Mlcohollc  beverages  from  the 
State  lAwhich  the  base  Is  locatecL 

Bfr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  public 
policy  reascm  for  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary to'  purchase  or  consume  alcoholic 
beverates  at  less  than  ma^et  prices. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  public  policy 
reason  for  alcoholic  beverages  to  find 
their  way  into  the  dvlllan  market 
place  at  prices  chev>er  than  local  mer- 
chants can  provide  them. 

In  much  of  this  Defense  au'  orlza- 
tlon  bil  we  have  been  dealing  with 
matter!  vital  to  the  peace  of  our 
Nation^  However,  In  this  case  we  are 
simply  I  dealing  with  cheaper  alcohol 
on  mitftary  bases.  I,  for  one.  do  not 
want  io  encourage  our  soldiers  to 
drink,  ifespedally  In  light  of  the  severe 
penaltfes  the  military  levies  against 
than  If  they  are  caught  while  driving 
le  Influence. 
jt  all  not  my  Intention  to  re- 
Itary  installations  to  attain 
of  license.  However,  It  Is  my 
serve  public  policy  best  by  re- 
both  vproprlated  and  nonM>- 
fund  instrumentalities  to 
alcohol  from  local  sources, 
this  smendment  as  a  minor 
fair  market  adjustment  in  this  massive 
bill. 


I  have  (Iscussed  the  amendment 
with  the  leadership  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  espe(^y  the 
Morale,  welfare,  and  Recreation 
Panel  of  tlujt  committee.  I  thank  espe- 
cially Mr.  JDahibl  and  Bir.  Writi- 
HUHST  for  tlielr  support.  As  far  as  I 
know  there  is  no  opposition  to  this 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate adoptlo4 

Mr.  HASWL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  ^d? 

Mr.  DsLA^r.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  VI      

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  genUe- 


apply  to 

Mr.  DkLAt 
yield,  the 
the  Contine 

Mr.DK 

Mr. 


Mr.  Chalxman.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  lihe  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  would  like  to  know 
about  this  amendment.  Does  this 
internationally  as  well? 
If  the  gentleman  would 
let  is  no;  this  is  only  for 
ital  United  States. 
What  does  It  require? 
'.  It  Just  requires  that 
those  alcokollc  beverages  that  are 
bought  ttoxk  the  States  will  be  bought 
from  the  States  that  the  bases  are  lo- 
cated in. 

Mr.  DIC^.  So  they  have  to  buy  it 
from  the  Sfate  liquor  system  in  that 
State;  they  i  cannot  buy  if  from  a  na- 
tional source? 

Mr.  Delay.  From  the  wholesalers  in 
the  State,  that  Is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  ^n  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  geqtleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
DcLat].       I 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

OrmSD  BT  MS.  SPSATT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 


AMUIDI 

Ml 

anamendm( 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sfratt:  Page 
167,  strike  out  line  13. 

Page  168,  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "in  the 
same  format  and". 

Page  168,  llhe  14,  strike  out  "report  that" 
and  aU  that  foUows  through  line  17  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "report  that— 

"(i)  is  in  the  fuU-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment stagel  or  has  completed  that  stage; 
and  I 

"(U)  was  flr^  included  in  a  Selected  Acqui- 
sition Report^  for  a  quarter  after  the  first 
year  1085;". 
•■  30,  strike  out  the  period  and 
lereof  ";  and", 
[ter  line  30,  insert  the  foUow- 


quarter  of  fli 

Page  168,1 
insert  in  Ueu  I 

Page  168, 
Ing: 

"(C)  production  InformaUon  for  each 
major  defenae  acquisition  program  Included 
In  the  repor^,  including  (with  respect  to 


each  such 

"(1)  spedflt 
tion  rate  for 
program,  del 
each  fiscal  yi 
curement 


ion  of  the  baseline  produc- 
year  of  production  of  the 
led  as  the  production  rate  for 
through  completion  of  pro- 
led  in  the  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  production  (commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "MUes<one  ni"  decision); 


"(U)  specification  of  the  production  rate 
for  each  fiscal  year  through  completion  of 
procurement  assumed  In  the  cost-ef f ecUve- 
neas  analysis  prepared  in  conjunction  with 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  fuU-acale  engi- 
neering development  (commonly  referred  as 
the  "MUestone  VL"  decision); 

"(Ul)  specification  of  the  mairimnTw  pro- 
duction rate  for  each  year  of  production 
under  the  program,  defined  as  the  produc- 
Uon  rate  for  each  fiscal  year  through  com- 
pletion of  procurement  attainable  with  the 
f  acUlUes  and  tooling  currently  programmed 
to  be  available  for  procurement  under  the 
program  or  otherwise  provided  by  Oovem- 
ment  funds; 

"(Iv)  specification  of  the  current  produc- 
tion rate  for  each  year  of  production,  de- 
fined as  the  production  rate  for  the  fiacal 
year  during  which  the  report  is  sulnnitted 
and  the  annual  production  rate  currently 
programmed  for  each  subsMiuent  fiacal  year 
through  completion  of  procurement,  based 
on  the  President's  Budget  for  the  foUowlng 
fiscal  year, 

"(V)  estimation  of  any  cost  variance— 

"(I)  between  the  program  acquisition  unit 
cost  at  the  current  producUon  rate  specified 
under  clause  (iv)  and  the  program  acquisi- 
tion unit  cost  at  the  hafUnr  i»oduction 
rate  Q>eclfled  under  clause  (1);  and 

"(II)  between  the  total  program  coat  at 
the  current  production  rate  ^edf  led  under 
clause  (iv)  and  the  total  program  cost  at  the 
baseline  production  rate  specified  under 
claused); 

"(vl)  estimation  of  any  cost  variance— 

"(I)  between  the  program  acquisition  imit 
cost  at  the  current  production  rate  specified 
under  clause  (iv)  and  the  program  acquisi- 
tion unit  cost  at  the  tnaTiTT»Mm  production 
rate  specified  under  clause  (Ul);  and 

"(II)  between  the  total  program  cost  at 
the  current  production  rate  specified  under 
clause  (Iv)  and  the  total  program  cost  at  the 
maviminn  production  rate  specified  under 
clause  (Ul);  and 

"(vU)  estimation  of  any  schedule  or  deUv- 
ery  variance— 

"(I)  between  total  quantities  assumed  in 
the  baseline  production  rate  specified  under 
clause  (1)  and  the  cturent  production  rate 
specified  under  clause  (iv);  and 

"(n)  total  quantities  assumed  in  the  maxi- 
mum production  rate  specified  under  clause 
(Ul)  and  the  current  producUon  rate  speci- 
fied under  clause  (Iv). 

Page  168.  strike  out  line  34  and  aU  that 
foUows  through  line  8  on  page  169. 

Mr.  SPRATT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  (»nsid- 
ered    as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RiCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B«r.  SPRATT.  lb.  Chidrman.  I  have 
another  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  with  my  prior  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  amendment  printed  at 
page  H4544  in  yesterday's  Conorbs- 
siONAL  Rboobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  additional 
amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SraArr  Page 

167.  after  Une  10.  insert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

8BC    ISSZ.    UVISIONS    TO    nVK-TBAS    DCnNSE 
PLAN. 

(a)  RsvisiD  Pum.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ahaU  submit  to  Congress  a  report  con- 
taining— 

(1)  an  adjusted  five-year  defenae  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1986  through  Hscal  year  1090  in 
which  the  total  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority proposed  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  each  fiacal  year  is  not  more  than 
three  percent  over  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  pn^xwed  for  that  Depart- 
ment for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  adjusted 
for  the  official  inflation  projection  for  that 
year,  and 

(3)  a  second  five-year  defense  plan  for 
those  years  in  which  the  total  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  proposed  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defenae  for  each  fiacal  year  Is 
not  more  than  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  proposed  for  that  Department  for 
the  pi^evlous  fiscal  year,  adjusted  for  the  of- 
ficial inflation  projection  for  that  year. 

(b)  Mattos  To  Bs  iMCLtTiisD.— The  plans 
Included  in  the  r^wrt  under  subsecUtm  (a) 
shaU  include  the  f  ollowlnr 

(DA  single  amount  for  the  amount  of 
new  budget  authority  proposed  for  each  ap- 
propriation account  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  except  that  for  the  procurement 
appropriation  accounts,  the  amount  of  such 
new  budget  authority  shaU  be  abown  at  the 
budget-activity  leveL 

(3)  The  annual  procurement  plan  for  each 
of  the  five  years  for  each  malor  defense  ac- 
qulsiUon  program,  as  defined  in  secUon 
139a(a)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  C>>de. 

(c)  DsASLim  roB  Sdbmissiow.- The  report 
required  by  subsecUim  (a)  shaU  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Mr.  SPRATT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ssk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

a  1320 

"Ux.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Defense  authorisation  bill,  reported  by 
our  committee,  indudes  provisions 
that  relate  to  the  selected  acquisition 
reports  [SAR'sl.  The  selected  acquisi- 
tion reports  [BAR'S]  are  variance  re- 
ports. Their  aim  Is  to  take  each  major 
weapons  system  being  developed  or  ac- 
quired, and  to  fix  baselines  for  pro- 
gram cost  and  program  schedule,  and 
to  select  criteria  for  technical  per- 
formance; and  then  as  the  system  Is 
developed  and  produced,  to  measure 
actual  program  cost,  actual  delivery 
schedule,  and  demonstrated  perform- 
snce  against  what  was  promised  or 
represented  when  we  dedded  to  spend 
significant  sums  of  money  on  it.  The 
SAR's  are  for  Congress,  and  to  some 
extent  for  DOD.  a  management  re- 
porting system.  Indeed,  the  SAR's  are 
our  only  means  of  measuring  system- 
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atically  and  periodicaUy  what  we  are 
sctually  paying  and  what  we  are  actu- 
ally getting,  against  what  we  were 
promised. 

The  SAR's  don't  teU  us  all  we  need 
to  know;  and  in  form  and  content  they 
still  leave  room  for  improvement.  Last 
year,  DOD  undertook  to  streamline 
the  SAR's.  They  issued  a  new  instruc- 
tion for  preparing  SAR's.  The  end 
result  was  a  shorter  SAR,  but  not  a 
better  SAR.  In  fact,  it's  a  much  less 
useful  SAR.  In  an  attempt  to  shorten 
the  report,  the  new  SAR  omits  basic 
information,  information  that  any 
Member  would  find  useful  If  he  went 
to  a  SAR  to  find  out  more  about  a  cer- 
tain we^wn  system,  information  such 
as  a  description  of  the  system,  its  mis- 
sion, major  subcontractors,  and  relat- 
ed programs.  The  Pentagon  says  that 
can  be  supplied  from  other  sources, 
and  that's  true;  but  why  not  integrate 
into  the  SAR,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
last  15  years. 

The  new  SAR's  also  drt^)  any  refer- 
ence to  DCP  thresholds  that  have 
been  breachecL  Those  are  major  ded- 
sions  regarding  cost  and  performance 
reached  between  the  program  office 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  When 
they  are  breached,  shouldn't  our  vari- 
ance system  report  the  variance?  As  to 
cost,  schedule,  and  technical  perform- 
ance, the  new  SAR  drops  what  should 
be  the  most  important  baseline:  The 
approved  program  baseline. 

Heretofore,  the  SAR  has  broken  out 
major  program  elements.  As  to  air- 
craft, for  example,  the  old  SAR's 
would  set  out  airframe  cost,  engine 
cost,  and  the  cost  of  avionics.  The  new 
SAR's  simply  lump  those  costs  togeth- 
er; there  is  no  way  to  teU  from  the 
report  whether  an  overrun  is  occur- 
ring in  the  airframe,  in  the  engine,  or 
in  the  avionics. 

The  old  SAR's  gave  us  a  page  of  in- 
formation about  the  initial  contract 
price,  (xtmparlng  it  to  the  current  c(m- 
tract— which  is  useful  information 
when  there  are  follow-on  buys.  The 
new  SAR  omits  it,  and  also  omits  the 
current  contract  ceiling  price,  even 
though  that  is  the  price  the  Oovem- 
ment  may  ultimately  be  liable  for. 

The  Defense  authorization  bUl.  as 
amended  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, says,  in  effect,  these  changes 
in  the  SAR  are  not  improvements; 
they  make  the  SAR  much  less  useful; 
and  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  SAR 
system  of  reporting  that  existed 
before  DOD's  last  revisions.  The  bill 
before  us  now  also  requires  DOD  to  re- 
submit all  of  its  SAR's  due  as  of  De- 
cember 31.  1984.  within  30  days,  after 
enactment.  Bfy  amendment  would 
delete  the  resubmission  requirement. 
By  the  time  the  new  reports  were  sub- 
mitted, the  information  would  be 
stale,  and  SAR's  for  next  year  would 
already  be  in  process.  However,  DOD 
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has  agreed  that  In  return  for  deletion 
of  this  requirement,  they  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  Concreasional  Budget 
Office,  and  wlU  furnish  CBO  the  daU 
needed  to  complete  their  annual  BAR 
study— which  CBO  cannot  do  with  the 
pared-back  BAR  that  DOD  sulnnltted 
this  year.  With  that  understantUng,  re- 
submission would  be  dropped  by  my 
amendment. 

This  BAR  provisions  now  in  the  biU 
do  not  moely  reinstate  the  previous 
8AR  reporting  system:  they  also  add  a 
new  requirement,  a  requirement  that 
DOD  submit  for  each  new  system  it 
would  put  into  production  a  life-cycle 
cost  analysis,  comparing  the  system's 
life-cycle  costs  with  antecedent  sys- 
tems and  competitive  alternatives. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would 
add  another  reporting  requirement. 
The  SAR  provisions  in  our  Defense 
authorisation  bUl  were  not  part  of  the 
Defense  authorisation  bUl  reported  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, but  these  provisions  were  added 
by  amendment  when  the  bill  came  to 
the  floor  of  the  other  body.  My 
amendment  would  Incorporate  In  our 
bill  an  additional  reporting  require- 
ment which  the  other  body  approved 
and  incorporated  in  its  bill  though  in 
redrafted  language.  My  amendment 
would  require  that  DOD  specify  in 
each  SAR  the  baseline  production 
rate,  the  rate  of  production  assumed 
when  the  decision  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction is  made.  And  it  would  then  re- 
quire DOD  to  state  the  cost  variance 
caused  by  production  at  different— 
usually  lower— rates  of  production 
from  the  rates  originally  planned. 

We  are  frequently  told  in  our  com- 
mittee that  a  certain  level  of  procure- 
ment—so many  end  units  per  year— Is 
the  optimal  or  most  efficient  level.  At 
this  level,  imit  costs  are  lowest.  But  it 
is  seldom  explained  exactly  how  this 
particular  level  of  efficiency  Is  derived. 
This  amendment  would  help  us  obtain 
that  data. 

More  Importantly,  we  are  buying  nu- 
merous wei^wns  systems  at  levels  of 
production  below  maTimnm  efficiency. 
This  amendment  will  allow  us  to  know 
the  increment,  the  extra  price  we  are 
paying,  for  procurement  at  less  than 
efficient  rates  of  production,  as  to 
each  major  system,  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  all  major  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
improve  the  SAR  and  the  information 
we  receive  and  act  on  in  tin>nng  major 
budget  decisions.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  today  Is  quite 
simple.  It  requires  the  Department  of 
Defense  [DOD]  to  submit  two  reports 
updating  the  5-year  defense  plan 
[FYDP]  which  was  prepared  in  con- 
Jimction  with  the  President's  1986 
budget  request. 

One  report  would  require  an  updat- 


ed FYDP  for  the  years  1986-90,  based 
on  an  assumption  of  3-percent  real 
per  year  in  the  defense  budget, 
ke  second  report  would  require  an 
updated  FYDP  for  these  same  years, 
but  based  on  an  assumption  of  infla- 
tioiiary  growth  only  each  year. 

Btr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  brophesy  what  level  of  growth  in 
th4  defense  budget  Congress  will  ap- 
prove over  the  next  several  years. 
OlTen  the  emphasis  on  reducing  defi- 
dtf.  however,  and  the  recent  budget 
reablutlons  passed  by  the  House  and 
th4  Senate.  I  believe  these  two  figures 
ar(j  likely  to  be  the  parameters  within 
which  defense  will  be  budgeted  in  the 
n^  future. 

"fhe  5-year  defense  plan  contained  in 
th4  President's  fiscal  year  1986  budget 
assumes  6  percent  real  growth  this 
year  and  8  percent  real  growth  over 
the  subsequent  2  years.  Oiven  current 
budgetary  constraints,  these  projec- 
tioi>8  are  unlikely  to  obtain.  But  these 
ou^ear  projections,  realistic  or  not, 
have  an  Impact  on  programs  we  are 
araroving. 

we  have  asked  DOD  before  to  tell  us 
where  and  what  they  would  cut  assimi- 
ing  a  lower  budget.  But  we  never  re- 
ceifre  a  complete  response.  These  two 
FYIdP's  will  teU  us  how  DOD  would 
adapt  if  they  were  required  to  budget 
to  a  lower  bottom  line,  and  a  level  that 
is  realistic  in  today's  fiscal  environ- 
ment. 

I|et  me  add  that  this  amendment 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Numr  in 
the  other  body,  and  was  ^proved  with 
binartisan  support. 

Ijurge  support  of  this  amendment. 
STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th4  gentleman  s^eld? 

8PRATT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
fromNew  York. 

STRATTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
f or  srielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
thf  gentleman's  amendments  on  this 
of  the  aisle  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tothem. 

le  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
qutetion  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  I  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 

le  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
WBnmiin  ormsD  sr  iol  bauiss 
BARNES.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
lendment  which  has  been  printed 
;he  Racots. 
le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

J It  offered  by  Mr.  Bashis:  Inaert 

thd  followtng  new  section  at  the  end  of  part 

C  al  UUe  X  (pMe  176.  after  line  8): 

BBQ  inc  sxpon  coNcnNiNo  the  tisting  or 

CHEMICAL  WABPAKI  ACINT8. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  Defense  shall,  within  90 
daj^  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
traiumlt  a  report  to  the  Armed  Services 
Coiimlttee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  deecrtbing  the  following  mat- 
ters concerning  the  testing  of  diluted  or  un- 
dlli  ited  chemical  warfare  agents: 
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(1)  thejcrlterla  and  process  used  for  select- 
ing sites  for  lueh  testinr. 

<2)  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  consulta- 
tion eanled  out  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials before  the  site  for  such  testing  is  se- 
lected: 

(5)  the  ctmslderatlon  that  is  given  to  the 
prozimltr  of  residential  dwelling  unlta. 
schools,  diild  care  centers,  nursing  homes, 
hospltali,  or  other  health  care  facilities  to 
the  testing  site: 

(4)  wlMther  an  environmental  Impact 
8tatemei|t  should  be  reaulied  prior  to  the 
approvaliof  a  contract  for  nich  tertlng; 

(6)  anyi  cosU  that  may  have  to  be  Incurred 
by  the  F  tderal  Ooveinment  to  assist  compa- 
nies tha)  carry  out  such  testtaig  to  relocate 
to  more  I  lolated  areas: 

(6)  the  degree  to  which  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  such  testing  will  increase  or  de- 


(7)  any  recurring  problems  associated  with 
such  testing  or  the  site  selection  process  for 
such  testing:  and 

(8)  any  changes  in  site  selection  process 
that  are  to  be  implemented  by  the  Secretary 
or  for  which  leglslaUve  action  la  i 


Mr.  Barnes  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chfirman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered at  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRD, 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

BCr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
this  an^dment  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  thd  gentlewoman  from  Maryland. 
Mrs.  BYroit.  The  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  deal  with  our  concern  that 
the  Det>artment  of  Defense  laclu  a 
policy  frith  respect  to  where  it  con- 
tracts mr  testing  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cal waxfare  agents.  The  amendment 
requlTM  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
report  |o  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  I  the  House  and  Senate  within 
90  daya  on  a  variety  of  Issues  relating 
to  the  testing  of  chemicsJ  warfare 
agents  in  facilities  located  close  to 
schools^  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
health  tere  facilities,  day  care  centers, 
and  in  ijesldentlal  areas  generally. 

In  mji  district,  there  is  a  private  test- 
ing f  acflity  which  has  received  several 
contraqs  from  the  Army  for  the  test- 
ing of  chemical  warfare  agents  relat- 
ing to  Itheir  effects  on  clothing  and 
other  protective  materials.  The  com- 
pany a  located  in  a  building  which 
shares  space  with  unrelated  business, 
and  is  {approximately  150  feet  from 
the  grounds  of  an  elementary  school. 
The  presence  of  the  testing  has  gener- 
ated sulastantial  concern  in  the  com- 
munity, quite  understandably. 

What  my  amendment  is  intended  to 
do  is  to  obtain  information  on  how  the 
Department  of  Defense  makes  deci- 
sions on  awarding  such  contracts, 
whether  it  takes  into  account  the  loca- 
tion of  jthe  testhig  facility,  and  how  it 
relations  with  the  State  and 
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local  governments  which  have  an  in- 


terest in  knowing  about  the  location 
and  tjrpe  of  testing  going  on. 

In  correspondence  with  me.  the 
Army  has  hidlcated  that,  in  effect,  it 
has  no  poUcy  with  regard  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  testing  facility.  The  Army's 
Interest  Is  in  ensuring  that  the  biterlor 
of  the  testing  facility  and  its  manner 
of  operation  meet  Army  standards. 
The  Army  also  says  that  it  is  the  con- 
tractor's responsibility  to  meet  any 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  re- 
quirements for  its  facility.  The  con- 
tracting agency  is  also  supposed  to 
prepare  a  safety  program  which  would 
ensure  safe  operation  of  the  facility. 

So  as  long  as  the  Ulterior  of  the  fa- 
cility meets  certain  requirements,  it 
does  not  seem  to  matter  to  the  Army 
where  the  testing  of  dangerous  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  is  conducted.  I 
think  that  Congress  needs  to  consider 
these  issues,  and  decide  whether  a  na- 
tional policy  Is  needed.  Receipt  of  the 
report  required  by  this  amendment 
will  be  a  first  step  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  STRA1TON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  jdeld? 

BCr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  examined  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Idu^land  [Mr. 
Babhss}. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMBtsimri  orRBBi  bt  mk.  coTjrxmt 

Idr.  CODRTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Couktke:  Page 
176.  after  line  8,  inaert  the  foUowing  new 
section: 

SEC  ItM.  SniDY  OP  POOn  DEFENSE  FOR  LAND- 
BASED  SraATBGlC  FORCSa 

(a)  REQuniifKirT  ros  Study.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defmae  ahall  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  providing  a  aystem  of  point  de- 
fense for  land-baaed  strat^c  f orcea  in  order 
to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  such  forces 
and  to  enhance  strategic  stability.  The 
study  shall  particularly  examine  the  appli- 
cation of  research  conducted  under  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  program  to  re- 
ducing thla  vulnerability. 

(b)  Report  oh  Stddt.— Not  later  than 
April  30.  1986.  the  Secretary  shaU  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  describing  the  results  of 
the  atudy  conducted  under  subsection  (a) 
and  containing  such  advice  and  reconunen- 
dations  with  respect  to  the  use  of  point  de- 
fense for  land-baaed  atrateglc  forces. 

Mr.  COURTER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
censent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentleman  describe  what  this 
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amendment  is  before  we  object  to  dis- 
pensing with  the  reading  of  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  The  amendment  Is 
a  fairly  straightforward  one.  It  re- 
quires a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Defmae.  given  to  the  Congress,  by 
Aprfl  30,  1986.  That  study  will  review 
the  feasibility  of  the  deployment  of  a 
point  defense  on  the  land-based  leg  of 
our  triad.  It  requires  a  study  and  no 
more. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  one  of  the 
great  issues  In  the  Congress,  and  prop- 
erly so,  is  the  vuhierability  of  the 
land-baaed  leg  of  our  triad.  If  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  triad  is  vulnerable  to 
a  fh^  strike,  that  obviously  decreases 
deterrence,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  people  are  arguing  that  we 
should  cap  the  deploymmt  of  MX  mis- 
siles, one  of  the  reasons  we  are  consid- 
ering the  research  and  development  of 
the  small  ICBM,  which  would  achieve 
that  invulnerability  by  mobility. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
have  basially  the  Office  of  SDI  and 
the  Air  Force  talk  to  each  other  and 
report  to  the  Congress  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  that  type  of  a  program. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this:  Is  it  not  part  of  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Strategic  Defense  Office 
now  to  study  the  question  of  point  de- 
fense, along  with  the  other  concepts  of 
strategic  defense? 

Idr.  <X)UKTEH.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  they  will  be  doing  the  re- 
search and  development  on  aU  sorts  of 
defense,  obviously  the  3  or  4  layers, 
the  Ijoost  phase,  a  midcourse  phase 
and  point  defense. 

The  point  here  is  that  I  would  like  a 
report  to  find  out  about  the  effective- 
ness of  only  a  point  defense,  which  is 
somewhat  a  unique  question  and  is  not 
one  that  the  Office  of  SDI  is  supposed 
to  answer.  They  are  looking  at  the 
entire  effect  of  a  multUajrered  defense. 
I  want  them  to  focus  in  directly  on 
point  defense. 

Mr.  DICIKS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  Just  a  report. 

Mr.  COURTER.  May  I  continue, 
under  your  reservation? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yea. 

Mr.  COURTER.  It  could  very  weU 
be,  and  in  fact  it  might  be  probable, 
that  a  point  defense  that  this  Con- 
gress has  talked  about  a  number  of 
times,  is  really  not  a  feasible  alterna- 
tive because  it  may  be  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  overwhelm  a  point  de- 
fense. Then  you  get  womt  views  from 
the  administration  that  are  contrary 
to  that  from  DOD. 

I  would  like  to  have  this  study  so  we 
know  what  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  on  the  deployment 
of  only  a  point  defense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  it  is  true,  is  it  not,  that 
a  point  defense  as  conceived  of  by  the 
gentleman  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
ABM  agreement? 


Mr.  CX>URTER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  no.  if  is  not.  for  2 
reasons.  No.  1,  it  to  a  study,  so  it  is  not 
a  violati<m  of  any  treaty,  and  that  will 
relieve  the  gentleman.  I  am  quite  sure. 

No.  2.  under  the  ABM  Treaty,  as  the 
gentleman  is  very  aware,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  deploy  a  point  defense  as 
long  as  we  comply  with  the  require- 
ment of  100  launches,  et  cetera.  We  do 
not  have  one;  the  Soviet  Union  does. 
They  have  opted,  obviously,  to  deploy 
theirs  around  Moscow.  We  may  opt  to 
deploy  a  point  defense  system  around 
our  land-based  leg  as  long  as  it  con- 
forms to  the  restrictions  in  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

So  even  in  a  deployed  mode,  it  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  again,  this  is  Just  a 
report.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  arms  control  or  any  waiver  of  the 
ABM  agreement. 

Mr.  COURTER.  No,  it  does  not; 
none  whatsoever.  It  is  Just  a  report,  so 
we  would  know. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  to  dis- 
pense with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CouRTBt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

REQnxsT  roR  coHsiontATioii  or  utantmEwx 
OUT  OP  oum 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
consider  my  amendment  to  title  vm 
out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f r<wn  Michigan? 

Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

AMXRIIIIBIT  OPVmXS  ST  MR.  PARRIS 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Parru:  Add 
the  following  section  at  the  end  of  title  X 
(page  300.  after  line  4): 

SEC  INS.  E8TABI  JHHIiENT  OF  MINmOM  AGE  WnV 
RESPECT  TO  1HE  PURCHASE  AND 
CONSCMPTION  OF  ALOOBOUC  BEV- 
ERAGES ON  mUTART  INSTALLA- 
TION8. 

(a)  In  OxnRAi SecUon  2683  of  tiUe  10. 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof: 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (3),  the  minimum  age.  as  defined  in 
paragraph  (4XB).  established  by  a  State  law 
shall  be  established  and  enforced  as  the 
minimum  age  on  military  installations  locat- 
ed in  that  State. 

"(3)  In  the  caae  of  any  military  installa- 
tion located— 
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"(A)  in  more  tban  one  SUte:  w 
"(B)  In  one  State  but  witlUn  40  milca  of 
another  State.  Mezloo.  or  Canada. 

the  Secretary  eoooenied  may  ft^Mtih  and 
enforce  the  tutwimnwi  ^ge  eataldlahed  by  the 
State  law,  Mertean  law.  or  Canadian  law,  as 
the  eaae  may  be.  that  has  the  lower  mini- 
mum age. 

(3XA)  The  commandinc  officer  of  a  mili- 
tary hwtinatlon  may  grant  temporary  ez- 
wnptlona  to  the  requirement  of  paragraph 
(1)  If  such  officer  determtnea  that  such  ex- 
emption la  Justified  by  apedal  drcum- 
■tancea.  aa  defined  in  regulaUons  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(B)  Bach  commanding  officer  of  each 
military  Installation  shall  submit  a  report 
every  six  months  to  the  Secretary  cm- 
oemed  containing  a  description  of  the 
nature,  duratton.  and  justification  of  each 
exemption  made  by  such  officer  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  during  the  six-month  period 
Immedlatrty  preceding  the  numth  in  which 
the  report  is  filed.  The  flrst  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  300  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
sectkm. 

"(C)  Each  report  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)  shaD  be  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense within  SO  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  report. 

"(D)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  receiving 
the  first  transmittal  of  reports  from  all  of 
the  Secretaries  concerned  under  subparar 
graph  (C).  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  contain- 
to,- 

"(i)  the  flrst  report  submitted  by  each 
Secretary  ooooemed  under  subparagraph 
iCY, 

"(U)  the  military  Installatkms  affected  by 
paragraph  (2);  and 

"(111)  any  Information  with  respect  to  any 
administrative  or  other  problem  remilting 
from  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  subsectloo. 

"(B)  After  the  transmittal  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (D).  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transmit  reports  under  this 
suhsectlop  to  Congress  only  when  requested 
by  the  Chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  either  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servlcea  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
rMeutatlMta. 

"(4)  As  used  to  this  subsecUon: 

"(A)  'State'  means  each  of  the  several 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(B)  •mtwimiiw.  age'  means  the  imnimnm 
age  or  ages  estshllshed  for  persons  who  may 
purchase,  possess,  or  consume  alcoholic  bev- 
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"(b)  CoiivoaiaiNi  AMBnamwrs.— <1)  Sec- 
tion MSMb)  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section"  to  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "subsection"  (a)". 

"(2)  Section  6  of  the  IMl  Amendments  to 
the  UnlverMl  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (80  tJ.8.C.  App.  473)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The"  to  the  flrst  sentOKe  and 
inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  secUon 
2683  of  titte  10.  United  States  Code,  the  ". 

"(e)  TteHMiCAL  Ammnixirrs.— <1)  The  sec- 
tion heading  for  secUcm  2683(c)  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  <>>de.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"^SMl   BeUavdakMirt  of  IcfMatirc  JoiMle- 
age  for  tkc  puchaM  and  torn- 
I  of  slcohoiie  bBTMSgw." 

"(2)  The  Item  for  section  2683  to  the  table 
of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  159 
of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Dais.— The  amendments 

by  this  secUon  shaU  take  effect  90 

after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


%Sx.  PARRIS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Cludnnan.  I  aak  unutanoua  <»n- 
sefit  that  the  amendment  be  consld- 
erfed    as    read    and    printed    in    the 

thit  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
tbiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gobtleman  from  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objectiim. 
itfr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
all  have  oomt  to  realize  in  the  past 
setreral  years,  there  is  a  horror  whi<ai 
on  the  streets  and  highways  of 
Nation.  That  horror  is  drunk  drlv- 
Thoae  responsible  for  this  carnage 
individuals  who  drink  and  then  get 
Id  the  wheel  of  an  auUxnobile 
tout  any  consideration  given  to  the 
rights  and  safety  of  others  <m  the 
roiuL  Not  one  of  us  is  safe  frcnn  this 
menace. 

This  is  a  grassroots  problem— one 
wkich  can  most  effectively  be  dealt 
with  at  that  leveL  However,  leadership 
must  be  provided  at  the  Federal  and 
Sl^te  levels.  The  administraticm  and 
tUe  Congress  have  begun  this  process 
bsl  requiring  that  the  States  raise  their 
regpective  minimniw  drinking  ages  to 
21i  by  1987.  So  far.  35  Stotes  have  en- 
aiAed  this  minimiitn  drinking  age  re- 
quiranent.  and  15  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  not  yet  fol- 
lotred  suit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  understand 
tne  failure  of  these  IS  States  to  enact 
iMlslation  to  establish  this  uniform 
dnnking  age.  I  cannot  imderstand  why 
tl^  District  of  Columbia  is  refusing  to 
mnve  the  legislation  now  before  them. 
Tils  matter  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
sa|[ebrush  rebellion  Issue  in  the  West, 
or  a  revenue  Issue  elsewhere.  You 
siiaply  caimot  put  that  kind  of  a  price 
ta^  on  the  lives  of  our  youth.  How  can 
iy  deny  that  our  future  is  dying  out 
sre  on  the  highways, 
a  result  of  the  failure  of  certain 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
>t  the  uniform  drinking  age.  there 
e:tf8t  "bl(XKl  borders"  around  the  pe- 
rimeter of  these  States.  The  blood  bor- 
d^  i4>propriately  named,  are  the 
It  of  young  people  residing  In  one 
driving  to  another  State  with  a 
rer  drinking  age  to  consume  alcohol. 
er  imbibing,  they  then  proceed  to 
back  in  the  car  and  drive  home- 
times  killing  themselves  and  In- 
tt  people  in  the  process.  We  have 
a  ^rious  blood  border  problem  in  Vlr- 
gi|ila  and  BCaryland  with  our  young 
citizens  driving  into  the  District, 
dnnking  heavily  and  driving  home. 
The  amendment  which  we  are  now 
idering  would  require  that  the 
dunking  age  on  military  Installations 
"  be  the  same  as  the  minimnnn  age 


establi^ed  by  the  State  in  which  the 
lnstall4Uon  is  located. 

Became  of  the  blood  border  prob- 
lem, vk  ezonption  has  been  included 
in  thisiamendmait  for  installation  lo- 
cated iHthin  40  miles  of  another  State. 
Mezioc|.  Canada,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  has  a  lower  drinking 
age.  Of  course,  when  a  State  raises  its 
lUhg  age.  the  surrounding  installa- 
tlons  would  lose  their  exemptions. 
While  ihls  is  something  I  would  prefer 
not  tolhave.  as  long  as  these  States 
and  th^  District  of  Columbia  refuse  to 
raise  their  drinking  ages,  the  blood 
border  issue  is  one  which  we  will  have 
todealjwith. 

ler  provision  of  this  amend- 
rovldes  the  authority  to  the  in- 
installatlon  commanding  of  f  1- 
I  grant  temporary  exceptions  to 
age  requirement  for  spe- 
tons  as  presently  defined  by 
lent  of  Defense  regulations. 
Indud^  under  this  definition  are 
"imit  functions"  where  the  entire  unit 
would  be  parti(dpatlng  in  an  event  or 
celebnitlon  such  as  the  BCarine  Cori)8 
birthd4y  ^^  *"  Orenadartype  victory 
celebnition. 

In  order  to  prevent  abuses  of  this 
provimtn.  a  strict  reporting  require- 
ment l^u  been  included.  The  new  sec- 
tion created  by  this  ammdment  would 
becom^  effective  90  days  after  the 
(iate  Of  enactment  Beginning  at  the 
end  of  I  a  6-month  period  following  the 
effective  date,  the  conunanding  offi- 
cers shall  have  no  more  than  30  days 
to  file  pi  report  with  the  service  Secre- 
tary <^ancemed  including  detailed  in- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  special 
occasio^  exemptions  granted,  their 
purpose  and  their  (hiration.  The  com- 
mandlpg  officers  shaU  continue  to 
make  these  reports  every  6  months 
thereafter. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  reports  from  the 
commanding  officers,  the  individual 
service!  Secretaries  shall  have  no  more 
than  36  days  to  f  Qe  a  complete  report 
with  the  Se<3«tary  of  Defense.  The 
Secretiry  of  Defense  shall  then  be  re- 
quired to  f  Ue  a  similar  report  with  the 
Congress  for  the  first  6-month  report- 
ing peilo<L  Future  reports  will  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Congress  only  upon  re- 
I  Along  with  the  above  men- 
report,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
include  a  list  of  installa- 
cempted  imder  the  40-mile  rule, 
problems  with  the  implemen- 
tation pt  this  new  section. 

Mr.  (fhairman.  I  believe  this  is  a  rea- 
sonably approach  to  a  complex  prob- 
lem—a problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  with  quick  fixes.  This  is  meant 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
next  step,  in  my  Judgment,  is  to  ensure 
that  e4ch  and  every  State,  particularly 
the  District  of  Columbia,  adopt  legisla- 
tion Utward  the  establishment  of  the 


uniform  drinking  age.  My  message  to 
them  is:  Let's  stop  playing  politics 
with  the  lives  of  our  young  people. 
Just  swallow  hard,  tighten  your  re- 
spective liquor-tax  revenue  belts,  and 
take  some  action.  The  time  is  now. 

This  amendment  has  the  support  of 
the  administration,  the  actxptance  of 
the  military,  and  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage.          

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Virginia. 

BCr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chidrman.  we  have  examined 
this  amendment,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Passu]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  re-recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HxBTKL].  I  objected  to  his  amendment 
earlier.  I  thought  he  was  talking  about 
a  different  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Bfr.  HkbtklI. 

AMXHsiixn  ormxD  bt  m.  mam.  or 

mCKIOAH 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
title  VIII.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  obJectioiL 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hxrtxl  of 
Michigan:  At  the  end  of  tiUe  Vm  (page  143 
after  Une  19)  insert  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

88C  MX.  GAO  STUDY  OF  PBASIBIUTY  OF  CnriUAN 
DKP8N8B  ACXtUISmON  AGENCY. 

(a)  Stoby.— The  Comptroller  General 
shall  carry  out  a  study  to  review  all  avail- 
able evidence,  studies,  reports,  and  analyses 
concerning  the  organisational  structure  for 
defense  procurement. 

(b)  Report.— <1)  After  conducting  such 
study,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  submit 
to  (ingress  a  report  containing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  ComptroUer  Oenenl  con- 
cerning the  feasibility  of  the  creation  of  an 
agency  outside  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  the  mission  to  coordinate,  supervise, 
direct,  and  perform  all  procurement  func- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
recommendations  of  the  ComptroUer  Oen- 
eral shall  include  recommendations  for  the 
most  efficient  method  to  accomplish  the 
transition  of  the  performance  of  defense 
procurement  fimctions  from  existing  mili- 
tary procurement  agencies  to  such  an 
agency. 

(2)  The  report  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
ShaU  be  submitted  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  HERTEL  of  iun<»higan  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Raooso. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  I  offer 
today  institutes  a  study  of  a  civilian 
defense  acquisiticm  agency  and  recom- 
mendaticm  on  the  most  efficient  way 
to  accomplish  the  transiti<m  of  this 
agency. 

Continuing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  in  which  the  UJS.  Department  of 
Defense  carries  out  procurement  pro- 
grams has  prompted  Congress  to  con- 
sider alternative  procedures.  One  of 
the  ways  in  which  a  number  of  highly 
industrialized  foreign  countries  differ 
from  the  United  States  is  the  degree 
of  centralization  of  their  military  pro- 
curement organization.  In  other 
words,  in  the  United  States  a  major 
weapon  system  to  be  utilized  by  the 
Army.  Navy,  or  Air  Force  is  purchased 
by  that  military  service;  In  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  other  countries,  that 
procurement  is  done  by  a  central 
agency  whic^  is  organizationally  inde- 
pendoit  of  the  three  m&Jor  services. 

Great  Britain  is  a  country  in  which  a 
substantial  degree  of  centralization 
has  taken  place  since  the  early  1970's 
and  there  are  indications  that  a  fur- 
ther reorganization,  which  is  in  the 
process  of  taking  place,  will  result  in 
additional  centralization.  Currently 
the  procurement  actlviUes  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Defense  are  carried  out 
by  the  Procurement  Executive,  which 
has  responsibility  not  only  over  mili- 
tary equipment,  but  also  over  civilian 
aircraft. 

France  likewise  has  a  central  agency 
for  military  procurement,  the  Delega- 
tion Oenerale  pour  I'Armement— Gen- 
eral Directorate  for  Armaments.  The 
predecessor  to  this  agency,  which  was 
France's  first  centralized  organization 
for  military  procurement,  was  created 
in  1961,  under  the  administration  of 
General  de  GauUe.  The  concept  of  the 
central  agency  was  developed  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  procurement  by 
the  three  military  services  resulted  in 
substantial  duplication.  The  feature  of 
the  French  system  which  is  apparent- 
ly unique  is  the  creation  of  an  Arma- 
ments Directorate  which  is  almost 
analogous  to  a  fourth  military  service, 
in  that  it  has  its  own  uniform  and  its 
own  military  procurement  schools. 

Tn  some  ways,  the  process  of  central- 
ization has  gone  farther  in  Canada 
than  it  has  in  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries studied:  The  Department  of 
Supply  and  Services  is  responsible  not 
only  for  the  pnxnirement  of  military 
equipment,  but  for  purchasing  for  the 
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mtlre  Canadian  Government.  Central- 
ization within  the  Canadian  military 
began  during  World  War  n  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Munitions  and  Supplies.  While  that 
agency  became  largely  dormant  after 
the  war.  Canada's  greater  military  re- 
sponsibilities arising  from  the  creation 
of  NATO  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  resulted  in  the  creation  in 
1951  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
ProducUoiL  This  centralization  of  the 
procuranent  function  was  generally 
considered  successful,  and  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department 
of  Supply  and  Services,  a  decade  later. 

West  Germany  also  has  a  centralized 
military  procurement  organization, 
which  resulted  from  the  reccmmienda- 
tlons  of  the  1971  report  of  the  FMeral 
Commission  on  Defense  Procurement. 
The  Commission  was  directed  to  rec- 
ommend proce<hires  which  would 
produce  greater  cost-eff ectivmeas,  but 
which  would  also  make  the  procure- 
ment process  more  reqwnslve  to  the 
views  of  Parliament.  While  in  West 
Germany,  as  in  the  other  countries 
studied,  centralization  was  designed  to 
increase  efficiency,  there  was  the  addi- 
tional pun>ose  of  ensuring  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military. 

In  Sweden,  military  procurement  is 
performed  for  the  three  military  serv- 
ices by  a  central  agency,  the  Forsvar- 
ets  BCaterlalverk— Defense  Material 
AdminlstratiozL  The  functions  of  this 
agency  extend  to  the  procurement  of 
equipment  not  only  for  the  military 
services,  but  also  for  the  clvO  defense 
agency  and  civilian  public  health  serv- 
ices. While  there  has  already  been 
considerable  centralization  of  the  pro- 
(nirement  function,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  trend  will  proceed  even  further 
within  the  next  few  years. 

Not  all  countries  have  a  central 
agency  for  military  procuranent— in 
Norway  and  Turkey,  for  example,  the 
military  services  do  their  own  procure- 
ment—but it  seems  nevertheless  accu- 
rate to  conclude  that  over  the  past  25 
years  there  has  been  a  trend  toward 
centralization  in  the  major  industrial- 
ized countries  of  the  West.  For  the 
most  part,  the  purpose  appears  to 
have  been  to  avoid  duplication  and 
promote  economy  In  an  era  when  the 
cost  of  weapon  systems  has  escalated 
substantially.  The  additi(»ial  purpose 
of  ensuring  civilian  control  has  prob- 
ably been  of  some  simif  icance  in  West 
Germany  but  less  so  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  Is  probably  no  way  to 
prove  that  centralization  has  produced 
substantial  cost  savtogs.  However,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  significant  that  no 
country  which  has  moved  in  the  direc- 
tion of  centralization  has  seriously 
considered  reversing  this  direction. 

It  is  high  time  we  begin  to  study  new 
ways  of  conducting  our  defense  pro- 
curement business. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  fnmi  Michigan  (Mr. 
HbkbJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1330 


iBTiOLninnTT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bammi.  Page 
197,  after  line  8,  inaert  the  following  new 
subsectloo: 

(c)  No  reductions  may  be  mmde  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1888,  by  the  President  In  stockpile 
loaU  below  ttaoae  goals  in  effect  on  October 
1.  1984,  as  estaUlahed  under  authority  i»t>- 
vided  by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  POinc  Act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  offer  rescinds  the  Presi- 
dent's authority,  as  provided  by  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act.  to  reduce  the  goals  for  ma- 
terials In  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile through  fiscal  year  1986.  As  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  existing  stockpile 
legislation  and  as  a  proponent  of 
strong  executive  branch  management 
of  the  stockpile,  I  regret  the  need  for 
this  amendment,  but  recent  develop- 
ments leave  us  no  alternative. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  2-year 
study  of  the  stockpQe  by  the  National 
Security  Council  will  drastically 
reduce  the  stockpile  goal  levels.  A 
similar  stockpile  goal  study  was  com- 
pleted tn  1976  and  i4)proved  by  both 
the  Ford  and  Carter  administrations. 
That  study  resulted  in  the  current 
goals  which  were  then  considered  in 
the  national  security  interest.  There  is 
at  present  a  shortfall  of  m>proximate- 
ly  $7  billion  between  current  stockpile 
goals  and  inventories.  The  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  enhance  the  budget.  It 
has  taken  us  a  long  time  to  get  the 
stockpile  where  it  is  today,  htast  we 
leam  the  lessons  of  the  past  again  the 
hard  way— at  the  time  when  we  can 
least  afford  it? 

The  national  defense  stockpile  is 
needed  to  protect  our  armed  services 
and  the  supporting  industrial  base 
against  shortfalls  of  critical  materials 
in  times  of  emergency.  It  is  a  hedge 
against  disniiTtions  of  supplies  of  stra- 
tegic and  critical  nuiterials  for  which 
we  are  increasingly  dependent  on  for- 
eign sources.  The  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  requires 
the  President  to  establish  stockpile 
goals  sufficient  to  sustain  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  3 
years  in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  1973-75  period 
when  another  administration  reduced 
the  stockpile  goal  levels  and  tried  to 
sell  off  the  stockpile  for  economic  rea- 
sons—to help  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation.   The    concerns    of    Congress 


about  the  energy  crisis  and  other  nui- 
terilds  shortages  prompted  the  pas- 
sag*  of  the  1979  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  which  reaf- 
firmed the  need  for  a  national  defense 
sto^Ue.  In  addition,  section  3(bKl) 
of  Ifhe  act  was  directed  at  the  abuses 
of  stockpile  disposal  for  budgetary 
punxwes  and  I  quote:  "The  purpose  of 
iStockpile  is  to  serve  the  interest  of 
national  defense  only  and  is  not  to  be 
for  economic  or  budgetary  pur- 
poses." 

Reductions  in  stodcplle  goals  and 
ma^rlals  disposals  would  also  f  luther 
weaken  a  declining  U.S.  mining  indus- 
try] leaving  it  less  capable  of  providing 
maierials  for  the  defense  effort  in  a 
nataonal  emergency.  Furthermore. 
within  the  perqiective  of  the  currmt 
defense  establishment  buildup,  savings 
f  roil  stockpile  sales  would  be  minimal 
while  the  risk  of  not  having  the  mate- 
riak  we  need  in  an  emergency  could  be 
dl^strous. 

llie  President  and  the  Congress 
ha^  the  responsibility  to  insure  the 
loi^-term  national  security  Interests 
and^  options  to  succeeding  admlnistra- 
tioas  and  to  the  American  people.  Sac- 
rifKing  this  for  short-term  economic 
ga^  is  irresponsible. 

1 1  urge  your  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  malntJiin  cxurent  stockpile 
go4l8  until  the  administration  can 
demonstrate  that  its  proposed  changes 
in  fetockpile  goals  are  based  primarily 
on  national  security  considerations. 

1  he  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
qui  stion  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BiimTT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMXHDioirr  ormxD  bt  mr.  mohsom 

Mr.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offler  an  amendment. 

"the  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MomoiR  At 
the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300,  after  line  4) 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SRC    IMS.    SALB    or    CDRAIN    BSCORDINGS    OP 
UNITKD  sr  ATn  An  FOBCS  BAND. 

(a)  AtJTHORizD)  Sau.— Notwithstanding 
anf  other  provision  of  law,  the  Seeretwy  of 
th0  Air  Poroe  may  produce  recordings  of  the 

of  the  United  States  Air  Force  Band 
inClalt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  April  18  and  19, 
19*,  for  commercial  sale. 

(b)  AuTBOBiziD  ComaAci.— The  Secretary 
enter  into  an  appropriate  contract. 

such  terms  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Qot- 
enpnent,  for  the  production  and  sale  au- 
therized  by  subsection  (a). 

Mr.  MONSON  (during  the  reading). 
M|.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanlmouB  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ertd  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RicoBO. 

The  CHAmBlAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtieman  from  Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

%Si.  MONSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
bring    this    amendment    before    the 
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House  t<tday  in  order  to  provide  a  lim- 
ited exception  to  an  existing  statute 
which  prohibits  our  military  bands 
from  polorming  in  commercial  en- 
deavors.! The  original  intent  of  the 
statute  pvas  to  prevent  competition 
against  private  sector  performing 
groups^  moonlighting  military  musi- 
cians. Tnis  statute,  however,  is  pre- 
venting ithe  marketing  of  a  recording 
by  the  Mormon  Tabemade  Choir. 

On  Artril  18  and  19.  this  year,  the 
choir  held  a  concert  in  which  the  Air 
Force  Band  and  the  Singing  Sergeants 
participated.  This  concert  was  record- 
ed by  CBS  Masterworics.  which  has  an 
exclusiv^  recording  contract  with  the 
choir.  In  order  for  this  recording  to  be 
marketep  this  amendment  is  proposed 
in  order  to  provide  a  one-time  exemp- 
tion from  the  existing  statute  in  order 
to  darl^  the  legal  situation.  The  De- 
t  of  Defense  has  indicated 
e  no  objections  to  such  legls- 


there  is  another 
proposing  this  amendment, 
rorks.  which  also  pro- 
le  U.S.A.  for  Africa  "We  are 
the  Worid"  recording  for  which  they 
deserve  sincere  congratulations,  has 
also  agi^eed  to  donate  3  percent  of  the 
wholesale  sales  from  this  new  record- 
ing to  African  relief  as  an  additional 
humanitarian  gesture.  Any  other 
funds  received  by  the  Air  Force  will  be 
accruedj  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  I  xmderstand  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  distinguished  managers  of 
this  bin  have  no  objection  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  acceptance. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questioi^  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the!  gentieman  from  Utah   [Mr. 

MONSOV]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMBniiBn 
tl.  STRA' 


OPTBUD  BT  MB.  STRATTOR 

lb.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  (ilerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by   Mr.   Stbattoit 
Page  17|,  after  line  20.  add  the  foUowing 
new  I 

SMX  IMS.  MVISION  AND  EXnNBION  OF  PBOCUBE- 
IIBNT  TBCHNICAL  A88I8TANCB  COOP- 
BBAnVB  AGBBBMBNT  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  In jOBinRAi.— Chapter  142  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:! 

142— PROCUREMENT  TECH- 
NICAfi  ASSISTANCE  COOPERATIVE 
AOR^aCENT  PROGRAM 

"Sec 


"2411. 
"2412. 
"2418. 
"2414. 
"2416. 


efinltions. 


perative  agreements, 
itation. 

hie   distribution   of   assist- 
ance. 

"3418.  Amount  of  assistance. 
"2417.  IQegulations 


"12411 

"In 


Dkfliiltiona 

chapter 


ths 


"(1)  'Eligible  enUty'  l_ - 

"(A)  a  State  (as  defined  in  section  8302(5) 
of  title  SI): 

"(B)  a  local  government  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  8803(2)  of  Utle  81):  and 

"(C)  a  private,  nonprofit  organisation. 

"(2)  'Distressed  entity"  means  an  c^Ue 
entity  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(l)(B))that- 

"(A)  has  a  per  capiU  income  of  80  percent 
or  leas  of  the  State  average:  or 

"(B)  has  an  unemployment  rate  one  per- 
cent greater  than  the  national  average  for 
the  most  recent  24-month  period  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 

"(3)  'Secretary  means  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  acting  Uirough  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Logistics  Agency. 

''i>41Z.PKIV0M* 

"The  purposes  of  the  program  authorised 
by  this  chapter  are— 

"(1)  to  increase  assistance  by  the  Dniart- 
ment  of  Defense  to  eligible  entities  furnish- 
ing procurement  technical  assistance  to 
business  entities:  and 

"(2)  to  assist  eligible  enUUc*  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  — *«Niihing  and  carry- 
ing out  new  procurement  t^wrhnifml  assist- 
ance programs  and  ■Mh»»«i»^tny  existing 
procuirement  technical  ssBistancr  programs. 
"•  2413.  CoopetatlTC  afreeMents 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  may  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  with  eligible  entities 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  tliis  chapter. 

"(b)  Under  any  such  cooperative  agree- 
ment, the  eligible  mtlty  shaU  agree  to  fur- 
nish procurement  technical  asnistsnrr  to 
business  mtities  and  the  Secretary  shall 
agree  to  defray  not  more  than  one-half  of 
the  eligible  entity's  cost  of  furnishing  such 
assistance,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  eli- 
gible entity  that  is  a  distressed  enUty.  the 
Secretary  may  agree  to  furnish  more  than 
one-half,  but  not  more  than  three-fourtbs, 
of  such  cost. 

"(c)  In  entering  into  cooperative  agree- 
menta  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shaU  assure  that  at  least  one  procuremmt 
technical  assistance  program  is  carried  out 
in  each  Department  of  Defense  contract  ad- 
ministration services  region  during  each 
fiscal  year. 

''l2414.LiaUtatioB 

"The  value  of  the  assistance  furnished  by 
the  Secretary  to  any  eligible  entity  to  carry 
out  a  procurement  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram under  a  cooperative  agreement  under 
this  chapter  during  any  fiscal  year  may  not 
exceed  $150,000. 

"■  3415.  Gcognphk  Artrikntioa  of  aaMaaee 

"During  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  initially  allocate  funds  available  for  as- 
sistance under  this  chapter  equally  to  each 
defense  contract  administration  services 
regioiL  If  in  any  fiscal  year  there  is  sn  in- 
sufficient number  of  satisfactory  proposals 
in  a  region  for  coiverative  agreonents  to 
allow  effective  use  of  the  funds  allocated  to 
that  region,  the  funds  remaining  with  re- 
spect to  that  region  shall  be  reallocated 
among  the  remaining  regions. 
"S  241C.  Anoiuit  of  Mrirtsnw 

"During  each  of  fiscal  years   1986  and 
1987,  assistance  under  this  chapter  may  not 
exceed  $7,500,000. 
''BS417.1Ugiilatioia 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  chapter.". 

(b)  ErvBcnvx  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  shaU  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1985. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


Mr.  STRATTON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonaent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  will  provide  for  coop- 
erative agreements  to  be  made  be- 
twem  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  State  and  local  governments  and 
nonprofit  organisations  that  provide 
technical  asgjgtance  to  firms  that  ae^ 
to  bid  for  defense  contracts  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  grant  these 
organizations  money  to  run  such  cen- 
ters. 

I  believe  this  is  a  measure  that 
would  benefit  us  nationwide  since  at 
least  one  center  in  each  defense  con- 
tract administration  service  region 
would  be  chosen. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stbattoh]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  CleA  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DicxnnoiR  At 
the  end  of  title  Z  (page  200,  after  line  4) 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

8BC  IMS.  PBOVISION  OP  GBBBN  SALT  TO  CON- 
TBACrOBS  POB  PBODDCTION  OP  OOH- 
VBNnONAL  AimVNinON. 

(a)  IH  Omui.— Chapter  433  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

'14542.  CoimiitkMwl  aiMBnaitiMK  IMB  af  naiy- 

■»  IctnffaMwMe  fte  pradaetlaa 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Anny  may  provide  uranium  tet- 
rafhioride  (green  salt)  to  a  contractor  for 
the  production  of  conventional  «m»»«««tw«Mr. 
for  the  Army.  Such  uranium  tetrafluorlde 
shall  be  provided  from  stockpile  »»»^*^■^^l^ 
available  to  the  Seoretary. 

"(b)  Any  uranium  tetrafluorlde  provided 
to  a  contractor  under  this  section  ■h^ii  be 
provided  as  a  loan  subject  to  the  contrac- 
tor's agreement  to  repay  to  the  United 
States  an  equivalent  amount  of  uranium 
tetraflu(»lde  at  no  cost  to  the  United 
SUtes.". 

(b)  Cubical  AioBsiiBin.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  ti«g<t«wtnf  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"4542.  Conventional  ammunition:  loaii  of 
uranium  tetrafluorlde  for  pro- 
duction.". 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Bfr.  Chairman,  I' ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentieman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objectitm, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  allows  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Army  to  loan  green  salt  to  a 
contractor  provided  that  the  ctmtrao- 
tor  returns  an  equivalent  amount  at 
green  salt  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Oreen  salt  is  uranium  tetrafluorlde 
used  to  produce  awtitatik  mimltknis. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  thffwtamto 
of  tons  of  depleted  uranium  but  it  is  in 
the  wrong  form  and  cannot  readily  be 
turned  into  metal  for  weapons.  The 
Army  wants  to  preserve  its  dwindling 
reserves  of  green  salt  for  national 
emergencies  and  therefore  has  forced 
the  muniticms  makers  to  go  to  outside 
suppliers  to  turn  uranium  hexafluo- 
ride— Government  furnished— into 
green  salt.  What  has  happened  is  that 
some  suppliers  are  late  and  the  Army 
will  not  get  Its  antitank  munitions  on 
time.  The  Army  is  willing  to  lend 
green  salt  to  the  munitlmis  makers  as 
long  as  they  pay  it  back  when  their 
suppliers  deliver. 

This  is  an  Innocuous  amendment 
and  the  Army  supports  it.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  summrt  it 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
DiaoirsoM]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMSBUIUJIT  OPTBtBD  BT  MB.  ■*— »— 

Mr.  BARNARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  T**»»«Mf  At 
the  end  of  title  X  (page  300.  after  line  4) 
add  the  following  new  section: 

SK.  IMS.  ABMXD  POBCBS  NAUONAL  SCBNCS 
CBNTBB  POB  (XMOnnnCATIONS  AND 
BLBCnONKB. 

(a)  Fnonras.— The  Coogress  makes  the 
following  findingc 

(1)  Scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ments in  oommunicattons  and  electrooics 
are  of  particular  importance  to  the  United 
States  in  meeting  iU  natiooal  security,  in- 
dustrial, and  other  needs. 

(2)  aihancfd  training  in  the  technical 
commnnirations.  electranica,  and  computer 
disciplines  is  neoessaiy  for  a  more  efficient 
and  effective  military  force. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  through 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  is  re- 
fiMnsIble  for  providing  training  to  meml)en 
of  the  Army. 

(4)  The  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  in 
Senate  Oincurrent  Resolution  130  of  that 
Congress,  encouraged  the  establishment 
within  the  United  States  of  a  "Ptional 
center  dedicated  to  ''<»q'n^miratiffni  and 
electronics. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  altered 
into  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with 
the  National  Sdenoe  Center  for  Cooununi- 
cations  and  Electronics  Foundation  Incorpo- 
rated, a  nonprofit  corporation  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  which  the  Anny  and  such 
foundation  agreed  to  develop  a  sdenoe 
center  for— 

(A)  the  promotion  of  engineering  princi- 
ples and  practices; 

(B)  the  advancement  of  scientific  educa- 
tion for  careers  in  communications  and  eleo- 
tranics;and 

(C)  the  portrayal  of  the  ccHnmunlcations. 
electronics,  and  computer  arts. 
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(b)  PDsroo.— It  is  the  mirpoM  of  this  sec- 

tiOD— 

(1)  to  reoognlae  the  rrUtlonship  between 
the  Army  sncl  the  National  Science  Center 
for  Oommunlcatloas  and  Electronics  Foun- 
dation Ineotporated  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion refored  to  as  the  "Foundation")  for 
the  devetopment,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  a  natinnal  sdenoe  center  and 

(3)  to  authoriK  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  ss 
the  "Secretary")  to  make  avaUahle  a  suita- 
ble site  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
center,  to  accept  title  to  the  center  facilities 
when  constructed,  and  to  provide  for  the 
management,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  such  a  center  after  the  transfer  of  title  of 
the  center  to  the  Secretary. 

(c)  ABimi  Foaca  Natioiial  Scikwci 
CBrm.— (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3).  the 
Secretary  may  provide  a  suitable  parcel  of 
land  at  or  near  Fort  Oordon.  Georgia,  for 
the  construction  by  the  Foundation  of  an 
Armed  Forces  Natkmal  Science  Center  to 
meet  the  objectives  expressed  in  subsection 
(a).  Upon  completion  of  the  construction  of 
the  center,  the  Secretary  may  accept  title  to 
the  canter  and  may  provide  for  the  manage- 
moit.  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
center. 

(3)  As  a  condition  to  maktny  a  parcel  of 
land  available  to  the  Foundation  for  the 
construction  of  an  Armed  Forces  National 
Science  Center,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  approve  the  design  of  the  center,  in- 
cluding all  plans,  specifications,  contracts, 
sites,  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  center  and  all  riabts-of- 
way.  easements,  and  rights  of  Ingress  and 
egress  for  the  center.  The  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  the  design  and  plans  shaU  be 
based  on  good  business  practices  and  accept- 
ed engineering  principles,  taking  into  con- 
sideration safety  and  other  appropriate  fac- 
tors. 

(d)  Oins.— The  Secretary  may  accept  con- 
ditional or  unconditional  gifts  made  for  the 
benefit  of.  or  in  connection  with,  the  center. 

(e)  Advisort  Board.— The  Secretary  may 
appoint  an  advisory  board  to  advise  the  Sec- 
retary regarding  the  operation  of  the  center 
in  pursuit  of  the  goals  of  the  center  de- 
scribed tai  subsectlm  (aK5).  The  Secretary 
may  appoint  to  the  advisory  board  such 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Foundation  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate. The  Federal  Advisory  C^ommittee 
Act  (5  U.8.C.  ^ip.)  shall  not  apply  to  the 
advisory  board  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion 

(f)  AVAILASIUTT    OP    CnmR    TO    FouintA- 

Tioii.— Consistent  with  the  mission  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  efficient  operation  of 
the  caster,  the  Secretary  may  make  facili- 
ties at  the  center  available  to  the  Foimda- 
tlon— 
(1)  for  its  corporate  activities;  and 
(3)  for  such  oxleavon  in  the  area  of  com- 
munications and  electronics  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  cnnslder  appropriate. 

(g)  Othkb  Apthorizbs  Usn.— <1)  The  Sec- 
retary may  make  the  center  available  to  the 
public  and  to  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Oovemment  for  research  and 
study  and  for  public  exhibitions.  The  Secre- 
tary may  charge  for  such  uses  ss  he  consid- 
ers necessary  and  v>propriate. 

(3)  Any  numey  collected  for  the  use  of  the 
faculties  of  the  center  shall  be  deposited  to 
a  medal  fund  maintained  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
center.  The  Secretary  shall  require  the 
Auditor  Oeneral  of  the  Army  to  audit  the 
records  of  such  fund  at  least  once  every  two 


years  and  to  report  the  results  of  the  audits 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BARNARD  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
(xinsgnt  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sider^ as  read  and  printed  in  the 

RKXIU). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
ther^  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oeorgla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Idit,  BARNARD,  tb.  Chairman,  my 
amemdment  would  grant  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  accept 
and  'to  operate  a  National  Science 
Cen^r  for  Communications  and  Elec- 
tronics in  order  to  promote,  support, 
and  supplement  training  in  the  fields 
of  oommunications,  electronics,  sci- 
ence, and  computer  technology.  This 
will  be  done  in  partnership  with  the 
National  Science  Center  for  Communi- 
cations and  Electronics  Foundation, 
and  the  U.S.  Army.  As  a  partner  with 
the  Foundation,  the  Army  wiU  deidg- 
nate  a  suitable  location  at  Fort 
Oordon  for  the  facility  and  approve 
design  and  construction  plans. 

RejBOgnizing  the  drastic  need  to 
comyat  this  decline  of  education  in 
those  fields  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics. Congress  adopted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution in  1982,  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Science  Center 
for  Communications  and  Electronics. 

A  nonprofit  organization.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Center  for  Communica- 
tioni  and  Electronics,  was  established 
to  carry  this  (wngressional  mandate. 
AndU  becaxise  of  the  vital  need  for  high 
teclttiological  skills  in  our  program  for 
mililjary  readiness,  the  n.S.  Army 
became  a  partner  with  the  Foimdation 
in  this  venture. 

In  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
signed  by  the  Foundation  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  last  July,  this  part- 
ner^p  was  formalized  with  the  Joint 
mission  to  maJke  a  positive  impact  on 
the  educational  necessities  on  our  stu- 
denHs  as  well  as  our  servlcemembers. 

Mf .  Chairman,  in  a  1983  report,  the 
National  Science  Board  Commission 
on  |>re-college  Educatlcm  in  Mathe- 
matics, Science  and  Technology  Issued 
an  iflarmlng  statement  regarding  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States:  "A  naUon 
that  dramatically  and  boldly  led  the 
world  into  the  age  of  technology  is 
now;  failing  to  provide  its  citizens  with 
the  intellectual  skills  needed  for  the 
21st  century." 

Tbe  United  States  has  not  anticipat- 
ed the  need  to  prepare  its  people  for 
its  future  technological  needs  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  mathematics. 
Other  countries  around  the  world  far 
excaed  us  in  meieting  the  needs  for 
ted^ologlcal  education  and  training. 
Our  ability  to  understand,  produce, 
and  excel  in  highly  advanced  scientific 
fields  is  being  threatened  because  of 
our :  lack  of  technologically  trained 
manpower. 


High  school  students  in  Japan  and 
Western  Europe  study  two  to  three 
times  moie  science  and  math  than  the 
most  science-oriented  United  States 
student. 

Japan,  with  half  the  United  States 
population,  graduates  nearly  twice  as 
many  engineers;  the  U.S.8J%.  has  six 
times  as  otany  engineers. 

Since  ]^963.  industrial  productivity 
has  increksed  197  percent  in  Japan- 
but  only,  39  percent  in  the  United 
SUtes.     j 

Unlike  foreign  competitors.  Ameri- 
can companies  have  been  unable  to  re- 
train employees  who  are  displaced  by 
advancing  technology  for  new  and 
more  sophisticated  Jobs. 

THSIX  IS  A  pIAIJ.KWaB  BSU  THAT  MUST  BK  MXT 

The  Nlitional  Science  Center  for 
Communications  and  Electronics 
Foundati6n  is  drawing  upon  the  part- 
nership 6f  Industry,  scientific,  mili- 
tary, and  academic  communities  to 
fund  the  design  and  construction  of  a 
Center  which  will  be  located  at  Fort 
Gordon,  jOA.  the  largest,  most  ad- 
vanced training  center  in  the  free 
world  for  communications  and  elec- 
tronics. Oapon  its  conmletion.  the 
center  w^l  be  donated  to  the  U.S. 
Army,  toibe  used  as  a  training  site  for 
both  the  communications  and  elec- 
tronics industry  and  the  national  de- 
fense estiblishment. 

This  Center  wiU  be  used  on-site  and 
through  electronic  extension  to  train 
the  over  ^3,000  Army  service  members 
as  well  gs  students  from  the  other 
services  and  44  different  nations  who 
attend  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  School  at 
Fort  Gordon.  Through  the  planned 
computer-controlled  telecommunica- 
tions network,  the  capability  will  exist 
to  proviile  education  and  training  to 
active,  reserve  and  National  Guard 
personn^wherever  they  may  be  locat- 
ed in  therUnlted  States. 

Today's  soldiers  must  be  trained  in 
the  most]  advanced  technological  skills 
to  meet  tihe  demands  of  operating  oiu- 
in<a'easinkly  complex  weapons  and 
communications  systems.  This  center 
will  enable  the  Army  to  continue  its 
work  to  develop  programs  that  will 
provide  that  training. 

This  Unique  partnership  between 
the  Armj^  and  the  private  sector  will 
touch  our  entire  Nation.  Together, 
they  can  effect  our  economic  well- 
being  by  iproviding  a  center  which  will 
promote  communication  and  electron- 
ic education  and  training.  It  will  be  ac- 
cessible to  private  and  public  academic 
institutions,  business  and  industry, 
and  Government  agencies  through  the 
telecommunications  network. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  make  a  vital  contribu- 
tion tovfard  alleviating  our  already 
limited  manpower  resources  in  the 
high  teclmology  areas  of  communica- 
tions anc  electronics. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BARNARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
on  this  side  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. We  have  no  objection  to  it.  We 
regard  it  as  a  fine  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Barhard]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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r  omaxo  bt  mr.  rboitla 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RaooHD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rbottla:  Page 
173,  after  line  30.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new 
sectimi: 

SBC  Kit.  ESTABUSmfKNT  OF  DETENSE  HEALTH 
AGENCY. 

(a)  In  OKimAL.— (1)  Chapter  8  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: "8. 193.  Defense  Health  Agency 

"(a)  There  is  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  Defense  Health  Agency.  The  medi- 
cal health-care  systems  of  the  Army.  Navy, 
Marine  Cteips,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  faclll- 
Ues  and  resources  thereof,  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered in  policy  and  (deration  solely  by  the 
Defense  Health  Agency. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  Health  Affairs  shall  organise, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Army,  Navy.  Marine 
C:orps,  and  Air  Force,  the  Defmse  Health 
Agency. 

"(c)  The  Defense  Health  Agency  shall 
function  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs.  The  Agracy  shaU  have  sole 
authority  and  discretion  over  policy  and  op- 
eration of  the  medical  health-care  systems 
of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Defense  Health  Agency  shall  be  comprised 
of  two  offices,  designated  as  the  Office  of 
Policy  and  Operation  and  the  Defense 
Readiness  Office.  These  Offices  are  author- 
ized, and  subject  to,  the  indhrldual  responsi- 
bilities, powers,  and  limitations  ss  set  forth 
in  this  subsection.  The  Defense  Health 
Agency  shall  proscribe  and  oversee  the 
proper  conduct  of  all  functions  delegated  to 
the  respective  offices: 

"(I)  The  Office  of  PoUcy  and  Operation 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Health  Affairs.  Said  office  shaU 
administer  the  operation  and  policy  of  the 
health  care  delivery  system:  oversee  and 
prescribe  management  Information  systems 
and  perform  statistical  studies;  control  and 
allocate  resources  including  the  functions  of 
sccountlng.  budgeting,  and  cost  contain- 
ment; and  administer  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

"(3)  The  Office  of  Defense  Readiness 
shall  be  Jointly  administered  by  the  Stu-- 
geons  Generals  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force.  Said  Office  shall  develop,  implement. 


and  assess  policy  regarding  the  rratHnras  of 
the  combat  medical  support  in  the  operat- 
ing and  field  forces;  administer  the  policy 
and  operation  of  health  care  deUvery  in 
field  faculties  in  pfiarytime  or  war  supervise 
the  training  and  development  of  health 
aervloes  personnel;  administer  service 
unique  operational  medical  support;  and 
prepare  for  necessary  wartime  m«dka1  mo- 
bilisation.". 

(b)  RiQuiRBiiBirr  or  Licbisurx  for  Pbtsi- 
ciAKs  Pkovisiim  CuaicAL  Cars.— <1)  Chap- 
ter 55  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"YlWt.  LltiasMi  of  pkysldaat  pravUiaf  dlal- 
ealr 


"No  individual  may  act,  or  be  employed, 
by  the  United  States  government,  as  a  phy- 
sician to  provide  clinical  care  unlew  the  in- 
dividual has  received  State  licensure  to 
practice  medicine  and  said  individual  has 
satisfied  any  education  credentials  which 
may  be  required  by  the  Seoetary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Huv^a  Servlcea.'. 

Hi.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  consolidate  the 
three  armed  services'  health  care  sys- 
tems into  a  central  entity  known  as 
the  Defense  Health  Agency  [DHA] 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health 
Affairs  [OASD-HA]  in  conjunction 
with  the  Surgeons  GeneraL  The  provi- 
sion of  medical  caie  to  military  service 
personnel  and  their  dependents,  the 
single  major  peacetime  role,  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  OASD  while  all  military 
field  medical  units  wlU  be  imder  the 
respective  Surgeons  GeneraL 

According  to  DOD  and  Grace  Com- 
mission figures  such  an  entity  could 
save  at  least  $225  million  annnnny 
while  iii:u>roving  health  care  delivery 
and  medical  preparedness. 

A  2-year  study  of  the  military  health 
care  system  was  undertaken  jointly  by 
OBfB.  DOD,  and  HEW  in  1973  at  the 
direction  of  the  President.  The  report 
on  the  study  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  "a  coitral  entity 
within  DOD,  serving  as  a  coordinating 
mechanism  for  planning  and  allocat- 
ing resources,  should  be  established." 
More  recently,  a  1983  feasibility  study 
released  by  the  OASD-HA.  the  office 
responsible  for  coordinating  the  mili- 
tary health  care  system,  found  "a  rea- 
sonably strong  caae  for  the  Defense 
Health  Agency"  concept.  In  total,  over 
21  studies  have  been  completed  on  this 
matter  since  1949.  All  have  recom- 
mended, in  some  form,  the  need  for  a 
organizational  consolidation  at  the 
DODleveL 

Problems  exist  with  the  quality  and 
efficiency  of  care  offered  by  the  mili- 
tary system.  Occupancy  rates  at  many 
of  their  facilities  are  well  below  the 
rate  considered  appropriate  for  effi- 
cient operation  deq)ite  their  military 
uniqueness.  Generally,  private  health 
care  facilities  consider  an  occupancy 
rate  of  80  percent  necessary  for  effi- 
cient operation.  But  44  percent  of  the 
MHCS  facilities  run  under  a  50-per- 
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cent  capacity  rate.  The  costs  per  pa^ 
tient  associated  with  the  (^leration  of 
these  underutilized  fadUties  exceeds 
the  cost  per  patient  of  operating  con- 
solidated fadUUes  which  have  ab- 
sorbed patients  from  other  less  effi- 
cient and  smaller  facilities.  This  is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  situation  where 
a  central  authority  could  direct  and 
coordinate  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently. 

The  current  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion programs  are  hindered  by  low  uti- 
lization rates  which  block  professional 
development.  In  an  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine Report  issued  in  1981.  "Graduate 
Medical  Edxicatlon  and  Military  Medi- 
cine," a  task  force  found  that  profes- 
sional and  technical  shortages  contin- 
ue. Under  centralized  control,  the 
DHA  would  have  the  capacity  to  con- 
centrate health  care  teams  at  loca- 
tions where  qieciallzed  care  is  needed 
and  coordinate  education  resources  ef- 
fectively. 

Other  protdems  are  a  persistent  in- 
ability to  collect  claims  from  third 
party  insurers;  duplication  in  facility 
construction  costs;  and  an  inappropri- 
ate staff  to  bed  ratio. 

Perhaps,  even  more  frightening  *y*Ti 
the  waste  of  Federal  tax  dollars,  is  the 
questionable  quality  of  care  in  many 
facilities.  As  noted  in  a  February 
Reader's  Digest  article,  numerous 
newspaper  investigations— including 
the  Washington  Post— and  netwoiic 
news  programs  such  as  60  Minutes, 
military  physicians  have  been  found 
laddng  the  basic  education  and  clini- 
cal credentials  necessary  to  practice 
medicine.  I  emphasize  that  this  is  the 
exception.  Our  military  has  some  of 
the  finest  practicing  physicians  in  the 
worl(L  But  even  one  gross  f  aOuro  in  se- 
lecting a  qualified  physician  is  unac- 
(xptable.  Effective  screening  proce- 
dures must  be  lmpl«nented  to  prevent 
any  future  tragedies  arUng  fn»n  med- 
ical fraud  and  incompetence.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  amendment  provides 
the  mechanism  to  accomplish  that 
end. 

The  situation  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed by  DOD.  Last  October,  a  direc- 
tive was  issued  which  attraipted  to 
correct  the  problem  through  inter- 
agency policy  changes.  The  effort  has 
f aUed  to  provide  the  OASD  with  the 
necessary  authority  and  direction.  Ad- 
ministrative duplication  and  conflict 
continue  on.  wasting  precious  Federal 
resources,  and  perhaps,  unnecessary 
physical  injury.  This  amendment  does 
not  create  a  new  bureaucracy  within 
DOD.  It  consolidates  the  current 
system  into  a  more  effidoit  manage- 
ment structure. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  greater  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between 
the  military  services'  health  systems  is 
essential  to  effective  management.  A 
balance  must  be  achieved  which  will 
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pennit  ma»imiim  benefit  through 
standardising  and  coordinating  those 
similar  or  like  functions  and  still 
retain  the  separate  operational  nature 
so  essmtlal  to  wartime  operations. 
The  history  of  military  medical  oper- 
ations indicates  that  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired degree  of  effectiveness  will  not 
be  done  by  the  military  departments 
on  their  own. 

Establishment  of  the  DHA  will  cen- 
traliae  those  necessary  activities  while 
retaining  much  of  the  decentralised 
characteristic  of  defense  medical  oper- 
ations. I  stress  that  this  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  operation  or  deliv- 
ery  of  services  under  CHAMPUS  or 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

A  catalyst  is  required.  The  time  is 
long  overdue.  To  date.  34  Monbers  of 
Congress  have  Joined  as  cosponsors  in 
bipartisan  support  of  this  measure. 

I  would  conclude  by  commending 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his 
earlier  amendment  which  requires 
twtnimiim  qualifications  for  physicians 
practicing  within  the  military  health 
care  system.  We  owe  the  men  and 
women  who  volunteer  to  serve  in  the 
military  and  assurance  that  the  health 
care  which  they  receive  will  be  of  the 
best  quality  and  safety. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RBOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  efforts  to  improve  the  quality 
of  health  care  of  men  and  women  in 
the  armed  services.  I  share  his  view. 
But  having  said  that,  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  that  is  being  offered, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
simply  that  the  Congress  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  look  into  it  and  ex- 
amine it  carefully. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  deserves 
the  highest  praise,  and  I  share  his  con- 
cern. 

For  that  reason,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman might  be  amenable  to  accept- 
ing a  substitute  which  would  in  effect 
require  the  military  to  take  a  good 
look  at  this  and  to  give  us  a  report  on 
it  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
various  people  that  have  studied  it.  I 
have  a  substitute  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Certainly  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN  ihx>  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  that  the  gentle- 
man fran  Ohio  [Mr.  Rsgula]  has  the 
floor,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  has  a  substitute 
amendment  for  the  amendment.  After 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  jrields  the 
floor.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  substi- 
tute amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  offer  his  amend- 


ment first,  then  I  will  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion at  that  point 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
n^y  proceed  briefly  first,  I  have  exam- 
ined the  language  of  the  substitute, 
an|i  I  think  it  would  be  very  effective 
in :  getting  attention  focused  on  this 
mitter  and  would  result  in  giving  the 
sefvices  an  opportunity  to  suggest  how 
wei  can  best  achieve  this  kind  of  con- 
soidation. 

This  is  a  significant  change,  and  it 
hip  long-term  impacts.  Therefore.  I 
atfee  with  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  there  should  be  some  time 
spent  in  doing  it  effectively.  What  I 
had  intended  to  do  was  focus  attention 
on^the  problem,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tl«nan  has  done  that  very  well  with 
hii  substitute.  I  woiild  be  pleased  to 
ac^pt  it  as  a  substitute  for  the  lan- 
gimge  that  I  have  offered. 

|lr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

^e  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  RboulaI 
yiflds  back  the  balance  of  his  time, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  will  now  offer  his  substitute. 

OrmXD  BT  MS.  nCBOLS  AS  A  stm- 
POK   TBB   AMBIOlfERT   OPRUD   BT 
■SODLA 

NICHOLS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 

oiler  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 

for  the  amendment. 

le  Clei^  read  as  f  oUows: 
lendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols  as  a 
Itute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Rioula:  At  the  end  of  part  C  of  title  Z 

(Ptee  176.  after  line  8)  insert  the  foUowing 

now  section: 

l«M.  RKPORT  ON  ORGAfOZAnONAL  SmX^ 
TVBK  or  TBI  MILRABY  HKALIH- 
CAU  DEUVCKT  ST8RM. 

la)  RmnxBinT  poa  Rspc«t.— (1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Con- 
a  report  containing  a  plan  for  revising 
organisational  structure  of  the  military 
h4alth-care  delivery  system  to  aooomtdlsh 
tlie  goals  described  In  subsection  (b).  In  ad- 
dl^n  to  recommendations  of  tlie  Secretary, 
tlie  report  shall  contain  an  analyats  and 
ewauatlon  of  the  various  altemativeB  for 
tnat  organizational  structure  tliat  have 
been  proposed  as  well  as  such  other  meas- 
uMs  as  the  Secretary  ocosldera  appropriate. 

(3)  The  report  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
psepared  through  the  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs. 

fb)  OoALS.— Ttie  goals  referred  to  in  sub- 
s^tion  (a)  are  the  foUowIng: 

(1)  streamlining  the  process  for  alloeation 
of  resources  of  the  military  health  care  de- 
lliery  system.  Including— 

lA)  Integrating  and  coordinating  the  plan- 
npig.  programming,  and  budgeting  of  mill- 
t*y  medical  fadlitlias,  equipment,  and  staff - 
lag;  and 

|(B)  adopting  imlform  budgeting  proce- 
dures, uniform  measures  of  workload,  and 
o|her  actions  to  Improve  operational  effl- 
ctmcy  (Including  the  elimination  of  Incen- 
tUm  to  over-use  of  limatlent  care). 

(2)  Improving  the  quality  of  medical  care, 
iAciudizig  adoption  of  uniform,  rigorous 
qfulity  assurance  standards  and  procedures 
ta  monitor  the  Implementation  of  those 
standards. 

1(3)  Reducing  the  cost  of  health  care  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Defense  (In 
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military  medical  facilities  and  under  the  Ci- 
vilian Health  and  Medical  Program  of  the 
Uniformed  Services)  through  adoption  or 
artaptatlyn,  where  possHde.  of  competitive 
strateglca.  cost  containment  Innovations,  or 
other  t^frnlguea  from  the  private  sector. 

(4)  ICniiancIng  medical  readiness,  Includ- 
ing-     ] 

(A)  Improving  Joint  medical  readiness 
planning  within  the  continental  United 
States  aiul  overseas; 

(B)  standardizing  combat  medical  equip- 
ment; 

(C)  standardizing  the  methodology  used 
to  deterfUne  the  number  of  penonnel.  force 
structuM.  and  medallty  mix  necessary  to 
meet  wtirtime  medical  manpower  require- 
ments; stMl 

(D)  n  directing  graduate  medical  educa- 
tion pro  irams  to  provide  training  In  critical 
combat  I  ipedalitles. 

(c)  Vscws  OP  OTHBt  DOD  CoMPomnrs.- 
The  Seovtary  of  each  military  department 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  each 
carry  out  an  Independent  study  of  the  mat- 
ters deabrlbed  In  subsection  (a).  The  report 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  shall  include 
the  results  of  each  such  study.  The  study 
carried  {out  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shall  Include  comments  and  oontrilnitlons 
from  the  commanders  of  each  of  the  unified 
and  specified  commands. 

(d)  Dbaiojir  pob  Rkpor.— The  report  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  tqan  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 

of  this  Act. 

Bflr^inCHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Ckalrman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  substitute  amendment 
be  conBidered  as  read  and  printed  in 
theR^^RB- 

The  [CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  amendment  if  I  coiild.  I  will 
not  object,  but  will  the  gentleman  de- 
scribejagaln  what  he  wants  done  by 
this?  1!  think  it  Is  an  important  area, 
and  1 1  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
his  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKS.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman 
from. 

ytx.  Nichols.  Mt.  chairman.  I  ap- 
predaie  the  effort  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [BCr.  Rigula]  to  improve 
the  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces,  their 
dependents,  and  other  eligible  recipi- 
ents. And  I  share  his  view  that  the 
health  related  problems  that  have 
cropped  up  over  the  last  several  years 
may  saggest  that  the  present  orguiiza- 
tion  of  the  system  should  be  reexam- 
ined. 

That  said,  however,  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment  being  offered,  if  for 
no  otiier  reason  than  because  the 
Comn  ittee  on  Armed  Services  has  not 
had  ai  i  opportunity  to  examine  it  care- 
fully. Acknowledging  that  there  are 
problems  Is  one  thing;  moving  to  cor- 
rect ttiose  problems  through  root  and 
branch  reorganization  of  the  existing 
DOD  health  care  structure  with  its 


168  hospitals,  150,000  personnel,  and  9 
to  10  million  beneficiaries  is  another. 
On  an  issue  of  this  magnitude,  respon- 
sible congressional  action  requires 
much  closer  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion than  my  committee— or  this 
body— has  heretofore  given  It. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  deserves 
the  highest  praise  for  calling  attention 
to  the  health  care  Issue  with  his 
amendment.  And  he  will  deserve  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  whatever  im- 
provements in  DOD  health  care  even- 
tually materialise.  I  hope  he  will 
accept,  however,  my  substitute  to  his 
amendment  that  is  intended  to  start 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  Con- 
gress on  the  road  to  improving  the 
DOD  health  care  structure.  The  sub- 
stitute would  deliver  the  message  that 
Congress  insists  that  improvements  be 
made  in  the  Defense  health  care 
system. 

The  substitute  recognizes  that 
changes  are  needed  to  inu>rove  the 
system.  It  goes  on  to  establish  objec- 
tives that  should  be  accomplished 
through  those  changes— streamlining 
the  resource  allocation  process,  im- 
proving the  quality  of  medical  care,  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  care,  and  enhancing 
medical  readiness.  It  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  prepare  a  report, 
based  upon  recommendations  from 
the  various  elements  of  the  present 
structure,  that  includes  a  plan  of 
action  to  achieve  those  specific  objec- 
tives. The  amendment  further  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  consider  and 
evaluate  in  the  report  the  various  al- 
ternative structures  that  have  been 
proposed  over  the  years.  These  include 
the  status  quo — retaining  the  present 
structure  but  Improving  its  perform- 
ance: assigning  an  assistant  secretary 
in  each  military  department  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  for  health  affairs; 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Health  Affairs;  a  Defense  Health  Com- 
mand: and  a  Defense  Health  Care 
Agency. 

Once  again.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  concern  in  his  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  health  care 
system.  Our  only  difference  Is  in  the 
manner  by  which  we  proceed  to 
achieve  that  goaL  I  hope  he  will 
accept  my  substitute  to  his  amend- 
ment. 

D  1330 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  study  is  well  targeted 
and  it  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  will 
produce  a  good  result. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  quality  of  health  care 
that  is  being  provided  at  our  military 
hospitals.  I  believe  it  is  something  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  should 
get  into  and  should  hold  hearings  on 
immediately. 
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I  think  there  is  a  major  problem 
with  shortage  of  personnel  at  our  key 
hospitals  and  because  of  that  shortage 
of  personnel  we  are  seeing  a  vast  in- 
crease in  malpractice  suits  that  are 
being  toought.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  Increase  is  costing  the  taqtayers 
of  this  country  an  enormous  amount 
of  additional  money.  In  fact.  I  t.hin^ 
we  could  probably  afford  to  have  the 
additional  nuraes  and  the  additional 
health  care  personnel  in  the  hoq>itals 
as  an  offset  to  the  amount  of  money 
we  are  paying  out  in  malpractice  suits. 

I  think  this  is  an  issue  that  deserves 
not  only  the  attention  of  the  Penta- 
gon, but  I  would  hope  and  urge  that 
the  Armed  Servioes  Committee  would 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  cm  t.hif, 

I  have  a  hospital  in  my  own  district. 
We  have  had  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  hospital.  I  think  it  is  a  good  hospi- 
tal, but  I  am  told  over  and  over  again 
that  we  do  not  have  adequate  perscm- 
nel  to  do  the  Job. 

So  I  would  urge  the  committee  to 
take  a  look  at  this. 

I  am  trying  to  investigate  it  from  the 
appropriations  side.  I  would  like  to 
work  with  the  cxnnmittee  cm  tM^i,  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  something  that  cries 
out  for  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objecstion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objec^on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ai*h«ma  [Mr.  Dicx- 
nraoH]  is  recx>gnised  for  5  minutes. 

tSx.  REOULA.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Dicxs]  that  that  is 
part  of  the  purpose  of  my  original 
amendment  and  of  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  that  Is  to  say.  let 
us  use  our  money  more  carefully  to 
get  quality  care  and  not  so  much  in 
having  duplication  of  services. 

Obvioudy.  when  we  have  over  44 
percent  of  the  ho«)ltals  with  less  than 
SO  percent  occupancy,  there  is  a  lot  of 
money  being  spent  in  dtwlicative  serv- 
ices that  could  be  gpent  in  improving 
the  quality  of  care  that  the  gentleman 
so  eloquently  describecL  That  is  really 
the  objective  of  the  amendment  orlgi- 
naUy. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  f  ocnising  attention  cm  this  sub- 
ject Is  certainly  a  point  that  is  well 
taken.  As  reiterated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  and  other  Members  in 
this  House,  every  effort  must  be  made 
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to  ensure  that  only  qualified  physi- 
cians enter  the  health  care  cadze  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  The  health  care  of 
the  military  must  not  be  ccmipromised. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  we  would 
hope  when  this  reporting  is  done  we 
would  focus  on  the  question  of  ade- 
quacy of  personneL  Do  we  have 
enou^  people  manniriy  thcsc  hospi- 
tals to  provide  the  care  that  is  neces- 
sary? 

I  have  been  told  by  the  base  ccHn- 
mander  of  Madlgan  Hospital  that  he  is 
operating  at  about  SO  percent  of  the 
personnel  that  Mimnar  hospitals  have 
on  the  outside.  He  says  that  we  simply 
cannot  provide  the  same  quality  of 
care  if  we  do  not  have  the  people  to  do 
the  Job. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  would  be 
part  of  this  study  as  welL 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  Just  reinforce  the  request 
that  the  gentleman  frcmi  Washington 
made  about  investigi^Jng  health  care 
in  our  military  hospitals. 

I  have  heard  our  Channel  10  in  ftt^n 
Diego  recently  did  a  story  on  an  indi- 
vidual who  performed  several  unneces- 
sary vasectomies  in  the  civilian  sector 
and  then  went  into  the  service  sector 
and  presently  has  a  very  high  level  Job 
in  overseeing  surgery  in  a  military  hos- 
pital. 

I  have  heard  there  are  several  other 
cases  in  this  area  and  I  would  urge  my 
c:hairman  to  hold  those  hearings  and 
see  if  there  are  some  questions  to  be 
addressed  with  regard  to  the  adequacy 
of  health  care  in  our  armed  services. 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ai»t»»n«w  [Mr. 
Nichols],  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  RcgulaI. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
RnuLA].  as  amendecL 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMnmiKm  opPBtiD  BT  UL  mnm 

lf(r.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huira^  At 
the  end  of  part  C  of  Utie  X  (page  176.  after 
line  8).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sac.  1034.  Report  concrmlng  Poseidon- 
class  submarine  to  be  dismantled. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  moort  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  feasibility  of  transferring  to  the 
United  Kingdom  the  ownership  of  any  Po- 
seldon-dass  submarine  proposed  to  be  dis- 
mantled; and 
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(S)  If  the  tnaifer  referred  to  In  pwagraph 
(1)  is  not  feasible,  the  feMtbOlty  of  eonveit- 
Inc  any  auch  tutaaarine  into  an  SSN-type 
■abaukrine  or  880N-type  aubmarlne. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaimum.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RacoRD. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  tnm  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
simply  say.  this  is  an  amendment  that 
I  offered  earlier  that  restricted  f tmds 
that  would  be  used  to  dispense  of  the 
Poseidon  class  submarine,  the  Sam 
Raybum,  until  the  President  could  as- 
certain as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  fea- 
sible to  transfer  that  particular  sub- 
marine to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  al- 
ternately, to  convert  it  into  a  cruise 
missile  or  an  attack  boat. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man and  he  is  not  reluctant  to  allow  it 
to  come  up  now.  even  though  some 
Members  are  not  here  who  might  want 
to  oppose  the  funding  issue,  if  we  de- 
leted the  funding  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered under  this  title,  even  though  it  is 
not  identical  to  the  amendment  that  is 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to 
confirm  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  was  sasring.  The  gentleman 
and  I  discussed  this. 

It  is  now  a  study.  It  does  not  say.  as 
did  the  original  amendment,  that  no 
money  can  be  used  to  dismantle  the 
Poseidon  until  the  study  comes  up.  I 
thought  that  might  be  setting  off  a 
hornet's  nest. 

We  are  now  asking  for  study  of  the 
various  uses  of  what  the  Poseidon 
might  be  put  to  If  it  is  no  longer  going 
to  be  a  ballistic-mJssUe-carrying  sub- 
marine. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  some  other  ideas  and  the 
gentleman  may  want  to  add  to  the 
study,  but  I  believe  that  we  can  consid- 
er this  amendment  now  without  violat- 
ing what  we  told  other  Members  who 
are  not  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     California      [Mr. 

HUIITKBl? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mi.  Chairman.  I  will 
withhold  my  objection,  but  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


r.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
New  York. 
.  STRATTON.  Bflr.  Chairman.  I 

Id  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 

(omia,  if  I  could  get  his  attention. 

indicated  earlier  in  the  discussion 
is  i^  my  understanding  that  the  U.S.8. 
Sail  Raybum  is  the  submarine  that 
wo^d  have  to  be  scrimped  and  turned 
inte  rasor  blades  in  the  event  of  carry- 
ing! out  the  commitment  in  connection 
witti  SALT  n. 

l!  would  think  that  the  gentleman 
shduld  make  a  very  strong  point  in  his 
amendment  to  make  certain  that  the 
Ho|ise  of  Representatives  does  not 
pe^nit  the  U.SJ3.  Sam  Raybum  to 
become  the  one  that  has  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  SAI^TH. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  think  he  has 
made  a  good  point.  The  submarine. 
U.3.S.  5am  Raybum,  has  served  this 
country  well,  as  did  the  Speaker.  Sam 
Rak^bum.  It  is  a  very  precious  plat- 
f  oi^n.  We  do  not  have  many  of  them  in 
country  and  we  need  to  consider 
in  klepth  alternate  uses  before  we  go 
ahead  and  dismantle. 

DICKS.  IiCr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 
veiy  much  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  (discuss  this  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  for  whom  I  have  great 
reelect  and  admiration.  But  I  feel 
compelled  to  object,  because  I  have 
soi^ething  I  want  to  talk  to  the  gentle- 
Dub  about  on  this  very  subject.  I  will 
object  at  this  point  and  we  can  come 
batk  to  the  amendment  if  we  can  work 
out  an  agreement.  I  am  sorry  to  do 
th»t. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  will  be  happy 
to  fuxommodate  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
from  Washington,  if  he  wants  to 
about  it. 

.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object, 
e     CHAIRMAN.     Objection     is 

there  any  other  amendments  to 
tit|e  X? 

i/b.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
m0ve  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Ifr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wiiold  like  at  this  point  to  pay  my 
compliments  to  the  chairman  and  to 
all  the  members  of  the  committee.  We 
have  come  now  to  the  end  of  this  first 
week  of  dealing  with  this  Department 
of ,  Defense  authorization  bill.  I  think 
Ht  we  have  made  remarkable 
ftgress.  If  we  consider  the  items  that 
w0  have  brought  up  and  the  items 
thiit  have  passed,  normally  without  an 
agreement  and  without  the  ability  of 
th^  chairman  of  the  full  committee  to 
wdrk  with  aU  factions,  particularly  on 
the  Democratic  side,  the  items  which 
we  have  brought  up  and  passed,  the 
IS^  missile,  the  SDI,  chemical  weap- 
on B,  normally  these  would  take  several 
daprs  apiece.  We  probably  would  be  3 
oti  4  weeks  on  this  defense  bill,  if  the 
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history  bf  dealing  with  the  defense  au- 
thorizatlon  biU  in  the  past  were  any 
guide  01^  gauge. 
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I  thizk  we  have  done  a  remarkable 
job  in  getting  this  far  through  the  bilL 
We  are  tip  to  title  X  and  we  have  only 
ten  titles.  We  are  at  the  position  now 
where  we  can  start  off  on  Tuesday 
with  the  controversial  amendments. 

chairman  pointed  out  when 
having  a  discussion  this  mom- 
what  we  might  anticipate,  we 
big  issue,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
before  we  get  into  the  pro- 
it  issue,  and  that  has  to  do 
with  thje  ASAT  or  antisatelllte  weap- 
ons. 

We  went  through  this  last  year.  We 
debated  it  at  least  2  daj^  perhaps  3. 
We  came  to  a  conclusion. 

We  authorized  the  test  of  the  ASAT 
and  thesi,  due  to  technical  reasons,  we 
were  not  able  to  test.  We  were  sup- 
posed to  test  in  the  spring  and  we  have 
not  been  able  to  have  the  test  even 
yet.       I 

So  with  the  exception  of  that  one 
amendment,  next  week  I  think  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  procurement 
reform  and  everybody  is  interested  in 
reform.!  Everybody  realizes  that  we 
have  a  problem. 

think  that  the  concern  ex- 
{by  the  chairman  this  morning, 
has  an  idea  as  to  what  is 
way  to  go  about  reform,  ev- 
thinks,  well,  now  we  have  a 
simple  solution,  and  here  we  wiU  Just 
drop  in  this  amendment  to  the  point 
where  %i  this  point  we  have  over  50 
amendments  pending  that  have  been 
printedl  in  the  Rbcobo  that  are  going 
to  mandate  or  sxiggest  ways  that  the 
Departfaent  of  Defense  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  bring  about 
reform  I  so  that  we  can  avoid  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse. 

No  one  on  this  floor  is  in  favor  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  But  when  you 
ipering  with  the  machinery, 
>u  start  putting  in  fixes  with- 
imderstandlng  the  method  of 
business,  quite  often  you  inad- 
ly.  even  though  you  are  well  in- 
tendedj  quite  often  you  bring  about 
more  i^aste,  fraud,  or  abuse  than  you 
attempted  to  correct. 

So  I  would  hope  that  this  next  week 
the  Mepbers  would  have  a  little  self- 
restraiat,  that  we  would  accept  some 
guidanee  from  the  committee  mem- 
bers who  work  at  this  every  year,  for 
many  weeks,  many  days  each  year 
that  are  devoted  to  studying  the  prob- 
lem and  coming  up  with  solutions. 

We  are  not  impotent.  I  think  we  are 
quite  o  ipable  of  managing  our  own  af- 
fairs. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  any  amend- 
ment that  would  be  submitted  is  not  a 


good  amendment  that  should  not  be 
put  into  place.  But  the  problem  is  that 
we  have  50-odd  Monbers.  most  of 
whom  really  have  no  background  or 
expertise  in  the  area.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  at  my  suggestion  and 
urging  that  the  President  just  recently 
empaneled  a  so-called  Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  to  be  headed  by  David 
Packard,  the  former  Dn>uty  Secretary 
of  Defense.  It  was  for  this  q>eciflc  pur- 
pose that  the  President  empaneled 
this  group,  some  12  to  15  very  good, 
able,  prestigious  people  with  very  high 
integrity  that  I  hope  will  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  process  and  in  our  ability  to 
manage  our  own  affairs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  take  this  into  consideration  and 
not  try  to  force  on  the  Depar^nent  of 
Defense  and  force  on  the  administra- 
tion ways  of  doing  business,  force  on 
them  some  artificial  code  that  they 
think  will  bring  about  morality,  bring 
about  efficiency,  bring  about  buying  a 
bigger  ban  for  the  buck. 

I  hope  that  there  wiU  be  some  mod- 
eration, some  consideration  given  to 
the  concerns  of  the  committee. 
AMBnnisaT  oprkkd  bt  u.  huhtb 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offer  by  Mr.  Bxumsc  At  the 
end  of  part  C  of  title  X  (page  176,  after  line 
8).  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sk.  1024.  Report  concerning  Poseidon- 
class  submarine  to  be  dismantled. 

The  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  with  re«pect  to— 

(1)  The  feasibility  and  legaUty  of  transfer- 
ring to  the  United  Kingdom  the  ownership 
of  any  Poseidon-class  submarine  proposed 
to  be  dismantled;  and 

(2)  if  the  transfer  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  is  not  feasible,  the  feasibility  of  convert- 
ing any  such  submarine  into  an  SSN-type 
submarine  or  SSON-type  submarine. 

(3)  The  feasibility  of  using  the  Poseidon- 
class  submarine  as  a  training  platform. 

The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act 

Mr.  HUNTER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rigors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BCr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
Just  had  a  discussion  with  my  col- 
league from  Washington  [Mr.  Dicxsl 
who  is  concerned  about  a  couple  of 
things  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  collo- 
quy with  him.  But  we  agreed  to  insert 
as  a  third  feasibility  that  should  be  in- 
spected by  the  administration  the  fea- 
sibility of  using  the  Poseidon-class 
submarine  as  a  training  platform,  as 
well  as  the  feasibility  of  transferring 
to  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  feasibil- 
ity of  converting  it  into  an  SSN-type 
submarine  or  SSON-type  submarine. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlqnan  yield? 

Mr.  UUNTEH.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
f rtmi  WaahingUm. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
constructive  and  cooperative  attitude 
of  my  friend  frc»n  California,  whmn  I 
hold  in  highest  regard. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  we  added  an- 
other word,  feasibility  and  "legality" 
of  transferring  a  Poseidon  submarine 
to  an  ally,  in  this  case  maybe  the  Brit- 
ish. 

The  reason  I  am  concerned  about 
this  is  that  we  are  talking  about  the 
requirements  under  the  SALT  I  and 
SALT  n  agreements  to  keep  our  total 
submarine  force  below  a  specific  level, 
and  our  ballistic  missile  launchers 
below  a  specific  nimiber.  My  concern, 
and  the  reason  I  had  a  reservation  was 
that  you  could  see  a  situation  where 
instead  of  dismantling  submarines  we 
give  them  to  our  allies,  and  they  put 
them  out  on  patrol,  so  the  cumulative 
effect  is  we  get  more  submarine-based 
ballistic  missiles.  Now.  we  could  cer- 
tainly see  what  the  Russians  might  do 
under  that  same  scenario.  All  of  a 
sudden  we  could  see  500  SS-18's  in 
Poland  and  we  would  be  told  this  is 
now  the  Polish  independent  strategic 
nuclear  force. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  mntntjiin  SALT 
II.  and  the  President  has  agreed  to 
maintain  SALT  n.  we  should  consider 
legality.  I  personally  have  doubts 
about  whether  it  is  legal  under  the 
agreements  to  transfer  the  submarine 
without  dismantling  it. 

But  there  may  be  the  possibility  of 
using  it  as  an  attack  submarine,  as  a 
cruise  missile  submarine.  But  most  im- 
portantly, there  is  the  prospect  of 
using  it  for  a  training  submarine. 

I  have  talked  to  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Navy  in  terms  of  the  nuclear 
training.  They  say  that  they  would 
love  to  have  that  submarine,  assuming 
that  we  are  going  to  abide  by  SALT  n. 
for  a  training  platform  and  that  they 
can  save  the  taxpayers  about  $800  mil- 
lion if  they  use  it  for  that  purpose  in- 
stead of  having  to  construct  a  new 
base. 

I  would  hope  that  we  take  a  lot^  at 
it  and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
amending  his  amendment,  and  appre- 
ciate his  eonstructlve  approach. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  Involvement  in  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  la  important  to 
look  at  SALT  n  and  to  look  at  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  this  would 
be  permlasihle  under  SALT  n.  So  I 
have  no  problem  with  adding  Inspect- 
ing the  legality  also  or  the  feasibility 
and  legality  of  that  proposed  transfer. 

So  I  think  this  is  something  that  will 
force  the  administration  to  ask  the 
question  about  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  this  class  of  Poseidon  subma- 
rines as  they  come  down  the  pike,  as 
well  as  indivldiial  submarines  like  the 
Sam  Raybum,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 


man, and  I  thank  him  for  his  contribu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  sub- 
marine as  a  training  vessel  also. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  f rcHn  California  [Mr. 
Hmmal. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UUMmUMt  OVVBWD  IT  MK.  DlCXOno* 

Ui.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  aerit  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  DiCKmom 
Pase  1S2.  line  24.  strike  out  "5»24(4XB>  of 
ttUe  5"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "M24<4)  of 
Utle  S". 

Page  184.  line  2,  strike  out  "5924<4XB>  of 
title  5"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "S924<4)  of 
Utle  5". 

Mr.  DICKINSON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  cniairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  simply  makes  a  tech- 
nical correction  in  two  citations  ap- 
pearing in  section  1032.  in  order  to 
preserve  the  current  administration  of 
benefits.  It  is  not  controversial  but  a 
technical  amendment,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 

I>ICKnfSOIT]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  Di  LUGO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amend- 
ment to  title  y  of  HJl.  1872.  the  De- 
fense D^wrtment  Authorization  Act 
of  fiscal  year  1986.  offered  today  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  will  eliminate  the  restric- 
tions now  imposed  on  the  participa- 
tion by  resident  alien  and  H-4  jroung- 
sters  in  the  Junior  ROTC  program. 
This  amendment  tracks  the  legislation 
which  my  colleague  and  I  oospmisored 
and  introduced  earlier  this  year.  HJl. 
1439.  and  I  would  like  to  especially 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  his  assistance 
with  this  amendment  and  for  his  un- 
derstanding and  concern  that  these  re- 
strictions are  not  in  the  best  Interests 
of  the  youngsters  or  the  United 
States. 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  all  the 
high  schools  in  the  U,S.  Virgin  Islands 
have  a  Junior  reserve  officers  training 
program.  This  Is  an  excellent  program, 
very  ably  headed  by  CoL  Gordon 
Green.  U.S.  Army,  retired.  We  also 
have  in  the  U.S.  Virgto  Islands  a  large 
resident  alien  population,  and  these 
young  people  are  particularly  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Junior  ROTC  program. 
deQ>ite  the  current  restrictions  on 
their  participation.  They  constitute  up 
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to  40  percent  of  aome  of  our  units,  and 
given  their  enthuiUum  and  their 
itronc  allegiance  It  la  patently  unfair, 
and  Indeed  unwlae  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  these  young  people  full 
participation. 

The  amendment  offered  today  wUl 
upgrade  these  fine  young  peiHde  fram 
auditors  to  full-fledged  cadets  by  al- 
lowing them  to  receive  uniforms  and 
to  count  for  enroUmoit.  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  vlabDlty  of  their  units. 

I  commend  Colonel  Oreen  and  Louis 
Shulterbrandt.  our  civilian  aide  to  the 
UjS.  Army,  for  their  assistance  on  this, 
and  I  thank  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia for  his  efforts  on  this  amend- 
mait.« 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Before  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Dir.  AsFDi]  makes  his  motion  for  the 
Ccnnmittee  to  rise.  J\ist  let  me  compli- 
ment both  Reading  Clerks.  Meg  Goetz 
and  Bob  Berry,  for  their  magniflcent 
Job  in  keeping  up  with  this  fast-flow- 
ing action  today  and  for  their  tremen- 
dous Job. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motiim  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Dicks]  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
MmnH*.  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bm  (HJl.  1872)  to  author- 
ise appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  the  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, for  research,  development,  test, 
and  evaluation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  woiklng  capital 
funds.  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  biU,  HJl. 
1872.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wiscmisin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  RESPONSIBLE  APPRAISAL  OF 
THE  MARKET  AMENDMENTS 
TO  TITLES  IZ  AND  X 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was 
given  permis8l<»i  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gmtleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Maskxt]  has  had  printed  in  the 
Raooas  of  June  18.  and  apparently 
plans    to    offer,    some    15    different 


amendments  to  titles  DC  and  Z  of  the 
bill.  All  of  those  amendments  are 
at  the  defense  programs  of  the 
kt  of  Energy.  More  spedfi- 
the  gentleman's  amendments 
Id  kill  all  research  and  develop- 
ment and  production  authoriiation  for 
»ral  nuclear  warheads  and  also 
woi^d  kill  or  cripple  several  critical 
essential  to  the  production 
nuclear  materials  and  the 
Hcation  of  several  tons  of  nuclear 
that  are  now  in  the  Govem- 
's  Invmtory. 

the  past  few  days,  the  gentle- 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
']  has  supported  amoidments 
would  kill  the  MX  and  kOl  the 
tt  n  missile.  This  current  set  of 
idments  would  kill  and  HMD  on 
the  standard  missile  n  Navy  air  de- 
fense warhead,  kill  the  155-mlllimeter 
nuclear  round  for  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  kill  the  Trident  n  war- 
head, and  severely  restrict  production 
of  the  8-lnch  nuclear  artillery  shell 
and  the  MX  warhead. 

Il  this  were  not  enough,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  gentleman.  Mr.  Masxxt's 
amendments  would  require  the  doeure 
of  ^veral  critical  plutonlum  produc- 
tion faculties,  including  the  closure  of 
a  p^txtuction  reactor  at  the  Savannah 
Rhjn-  Plant  in  South  Carolina;  the 
FUREX  (Plutonium-Uranium  Extrac- 
tion) Plant  at  the  Hanford  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington:  and 
dra^cally  reduce  the  level  of  effort  at 
suE|)ortlng  facilities  in  Oak  Ridge.  TN; 
Miamisburg,  OH,  and  Ashtabula.  OH. 

If  this  were  not  enough.  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er.  the  gentleman's  amendments 
wo«ld  completely  kOl  a  Special  Isotope 
SeiMtration  Program  resulting  in  the 
wa4te  of  the  $207  million  that  we  have 
spent  on  this  program.  In  ad- 
these  ill-conceived  amendments 
prevent  the  Government  from 
several  metric  tons  of  plu- 
and  uranixun  scrv  materials, 
or  even  plutonlum  produced  for  the 
weapons  program,  at  the  least  cost  and 
wlt^  the  creation  of  the  least  amount 
of  ilddltional  radioactive  waste. 

"me  Markey  amendments  should  be 
recognized  for  what  they  really  are. 
Thft  is.  a  back  door  approach  to  kill- 
infl  off  wemjon  systems  by  attacking 
thdr  warhead  and  killing  off  the  pro- 
gram that  provide  materials  for  war- 
head construction.  In  other  words, 
whfcn  we  cannot  win  on  the  playing 
field  through  amendments  to  title  I. 
we  I  will  try  to  win  in  the  locker  room 
thibugh  amendments  to  titles  9  and 
10.  These  amendments  are  not  only 
"weak  on  defense",  but  they  would  be 
disastrous  and  disruptive  to  the  na- 
tiohal  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
to  the  strategic  and  tactical  systems 
that  we  have  already  voted  this  year, 
an^  in  prior  years,  to  build  and  deploy. 
I  will  oppose  each  of  the  Markey 
amendments  as  they  are  offered,  but  it 
sh0uld  be  made  dear  at  the  beginning 
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UNIVE98ITT  RESEARCH  FACILI- 
TIES IREVITALIZATION  ACT  OF 
1085 

(Mr.  #UQUA  asked  and  was  given 
permlssi|ui  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ks|) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introdiuied  a  bill.  HJl.  2823.  enUUed. 
"The  nniversity  Research  Facilities 
Revltalilatlon  Act  of  1085."  This  legis- 
lation isl  designed  to  assist  in  revitalis- 
ing ourj  Nation's  academic  research 
pr 

The  n.S.  network  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  this  counUr  is  a 
nationsi  resource.  We  have  all  come  to 
expect  from  our  Nation's  universities  a 
level  of  performance  that  can  be 
termed  las  nothing  less  than  "excel- 
lence." And  we  as  a  nation  have  been 
consistently  rewarded  in  this  realm. 
Americaf  s  university  system  is  reelect- 
ed and  admired  throughout  the  world. 

It  has!  been  a  longstanding  policy  in 
the  United  States  to  mgage  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Nation's  re- 
search enterprise.  This  approach  to  re- 
search, rwhlch  is  limited  to  ***f*tin^ 
and  poiormance.  provides  our  adence- 
producing  network  with  a  very  funda- 
mental strength.  Through  this  combi- 
nation pf  the  academic  community 
and  th^  Nation's  research  effort,  we 
have  coUpled  the  advancement  of  the 
sdentif ic  frontiers  to  the  training  and 
education  of  the  next  generation  of 
American  sdentists.  Although  we  in 
Amerioi  take  this  for  granted,  the 
combination  is  really  unique  in  the 
community  of  highly  advanced  indus- 
trial nations. 

It  Is  hi  our  university  laboratories 
and  facilities  that  much  of  the  pio- 
neering I  work  of  American  science  is 
carried  |out.  These  facilities  function 
as  the  focus  for  research  that  is  not 
only  the  process  by  which  the  individ- 
ual investigator  continues  to  expand 
our  sci^tlfic  frontiers,  but  also  as  a 
place  wfiere  research  is  conducted  as  a 
method!  of  teaching  future  sdentists 
andendneers. 

If  as  a  nation  we  do  not  commit  our- 
selves te  maintaining  the  best  possible 
fadlltlei,  we  will  not  only  nninimtwA 
our  preaent  sdentif  ic  potential  but  we 
will  also  mortgage  our  future  possibili- 
)ell. 

many  of  our  imiversity  lab- 
are  obsolete  for  the  level  of 
!y  should  be  conducting;  the 
are  old  and  frequently  in  dis- 
id  the  new  facilities  that  have 
Featiures  and  capadties  to  pro- 
vide th^  essentials  for  work  at  the 


frontier  of  such  fields  as  mlcroelee- 
tronics  or  reccnnblnant  DNA  are  often 
not  even  being  planned. 

In  short,  we  have  been  shortsighted 
in  concentrating  on  tomorrow's  payoff 
in  research,  and  not  concentrating  as 
well  on  the  facilities  or  infrastructure 
that  makes  the  research  possible  to  be 
continued. 

The  University  Research  Facilities 
Revltallsatlon  Act  both  philosophical- 
ly and  practically  signifies  the  Federal 
Govenunent's  commitment  and  re- 
sponsibOity  to  an  ongoing  constnicttim 
and  revltallsatlon  program  for  re- 
search facilities  at  our  Nation's  univer- 
sities. It  is  a  Federal  commitment  that 
requires  at  least  »w»^tit»^y  funds  frmn 
non-Federal  sources  for  each  grant. 
The  legislation  creates  a  10-year  pro- 
gram aimed  at  addressing  this  national 
problem. 

In  trying  to  better  understand  both 
the  magnitude  and  the  implications  of 
the  problem,  the  Sdence  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee  has  held  hearings  on 
several  occasions  to  elldt  the  insight 
and  perfective  of  representatives 
from  academla,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment on  this  issue. 

Just  2  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Dale  Corson, 
president  of  Cornell  University  and 
chairman  of  the  Govemment-Unlversi- 
ty-Industry  Research  Roundtable 
sponsored  by  the  National  Academies 
of  Sdence  and  Engineering  testified 
before  us.  He  defined  the  term,  "fadll- 
Ues."  as  the  buildings,  the  laborato- 
ries, the  machine  shops  and  the  spe- 
cialized technical  operaticm  facilities 
designed  to  house  and  to  support  re- 
search projects  effectively. 

In  speaking  of  the  scope  of  the  need 
he  said: 

It  U  Impoaaible  for  me  to  put  any  number 
on  the  magnitude  of  the  need.  I  know  of  no 
BtudteB  which  have  provided  Edequate  data. 
However,  the  total  need  of  new  and  renovat- 
ed fscUiUes  is  certainly  meuured  in  billions 
of  doUan. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

To  provide  facilities,  we  need  a  nationsi 
protram.  based  an  a  partnorBblp  concept, 
that  wm  regularise  the  facilities  spproprta- 
ticHi  proeea.  ...  As  we  develop  proerams  to 
address  these  facility  needs,  we  must  think 
•bout  new  ways  to  flnaoce  them.  Otven  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  given  the 
degree  to  which  the  national  weltaic  de- 
pends on  solving  such  problems,  the  Federal 
Oovmunent  must  necessarily  play  the  lead 
role.  There  Is  no  possibility,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Qoremment  alone  wHl  provide 
funds  In  an  amount  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
accumulated  need. 

From  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  BenuuUne  Healy.  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Sdence  and 
Technology  Policy,  testified  similarly 
on  the  importance  of  the  issue  and  the 
enormity  of  the  problem. 

She  said: 

The  condition  of  tlie  research  faculties 
and  eoulpment  In  our  imlversltles  and  col- 
leges Is  one  of  the  most  lmp<»tant  Issues  af- 
fecting the  future  of  our  nation.  .  .  .  Esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  renovating  and  modem- 


iitns  the  university  research  infrastructure 
range  from  aboutglt  Hllloo  to  over  $20  bO- 
lloo  In  a  period  of  around  5  years.  To  get 
more  medflc  than  that  often  requires  aiW- 
trary  Judsments.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
present  conditloas  do  not  make  us  especially 
oomf  ortaUe  about  the  prospects  that  our 
university  system  wiU  be  able  to  meet  our 
nation's  needs  In  coming  yean. 

On  the  question  of  who.  besides  the 
Federal  Government,  should  parUd- 
pate  in  funding  this  constructioD  and 
refurbiahing  program  she  said: 

I  think  we  are  seeing  a  very  esdttng 
motion  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  become  part  of  this  effort  both 
with  Industry  and  the  universities. 

Donald  Langenberg.  chancellor,  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  CUcago. 
echoed  many  of  the  same  sentiments 
in  his  testimony.  His  statement  was 
delivered  on  behalf  of  five  hiiAier  edu- 
cation associations:  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Natlmial 
Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land  Grant  Colleges,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association 
of  Graduate  Schools,  and  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

He  said  about  the  extent  of  the 
problem: 

Now  although  we  dont  kitow  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  with  any  precWon, 
there  are  estimates  that  can  give  us  a  gener- 
al Idea  of  Its  magnitude.  There  are  some 
present  estimates  that  say  that  one-half  of 
the  physical  plant  of  aU  untveraitles  and  col- 
leges Is  joan  than  3S  yean  old.  and  that 
one-quarter  of  It  was  buQt  prior  to  Worid 
War  n.  In  IMl  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  reported  that  universities  were 
able  to  meet  only  about  half  of  their  aocu- 
mulating  needs  to  reidaee.  modernise,  and 
renovate  their  research  laboratories. 

On  the  level  of  participation  needed 
to  accomplish  the  task.  Dr.  lAngen- 
bergsald: 

A  natiaaal  program  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary reinvestment  In  the  capital  base  st  uni- 
veraltles  Is  needed.  Federal  siiiim  ka.  fttitira. 
Industry,  and  othen  all  must  participate  be- 
cause the  Nation's  meds  exceed  the  capac- 
ity of  any  one  sector  to  address  them  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  would 
authorise  the  creation  of  university 
and  college  research  laboratory  mod- 
ernisation programs  In  Uie  six  leading 
Federal  RdcD  agencies:  the  National 
Sdence  Foundation  [NSF],  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices [HHSl.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense [DOD],  the  Department  of 
Energy  [DOE],  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  ^Moe  Adminlstratlcm 
CNASA],  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture [USDA].  Several  of  theae 
agendes  established  programs  for  fa- 
cility construction,  after  the  Soviet 
launch  of  Sputnik  in  1958.  Such  pro- 
grams, although  they  were  uncoordi- 
nated, helped  build  UJS.  research  ca- 
padty  in  the  1960's,  but  by  the  early 
1070's  the  programs  were  terminated. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  reestablish  an  important 
Federal  investment  In  the  physical  In- 


fnstrueture  for  research,  which  is  so 
vital  to  our  national  sdence  and  engi- 
neering base. 

Moreover,  after  iinti«ny  authorizing 
startup  funds  for  the  laboratory  mod- 
emlsatkm  progrsms,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire structural  changes  in  the  R&D 
agency  budgeU  that  provide  for  a 
steady,  systematic  Investment  in  uni- 
versity research  facility  renewal  that 
is  now  absent  from  the  budget  process. 
This  investment  would  be  indexed  to 
the  annual  level  of  federally  suppwted 
R&D  performed  at  our  universities 
and  colleges. 

The  Natlcmal  Sdmoe  Foundatl<m 
would  play  a  fecial  coordinating  role. 
Beginntaig  in  fiscal  year  1088,  NSF 
would  be  authorised  to  carry  out  peri- 
odic assessments  of  university  snd  col- 
lege research  facility  needs,  and  to 
report  cm  the  implementation  of  the 
laboratory  modemlaatlon  programs. 

For  the  first  year  of  the  10-year  fa- 
cility modernisation  loncram.  fiscal 
year  1087.  the  bOl  would  authorize 
startup  funds  for  six  agency  programs. 
The  amount  of  each  agency  authoriza- 
tion would  be  roufllily  proportlomJ  to 
that  agency's  current  obligations  for 
R&D  to  universities  and  colleges.  The 
fiscal  year  1087  authorization  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


NSF.. 

HUH  . 


DOD™ 
DOB„ 
NASA. 


mmtm 
tioo 

MO 
100 


USDA. 

The  total  fiscal  year  1087  authoriza- 
tion is  $470  million,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
Federal  obligations  for  R&D  to  higher 
education  instltutlotis— in  fiscal  year 
1083  the  latter  total  was  $5  billion. 

For  the  2d  through  the  10th  year  of 
the  program,  fiscal  years  1988  to  1006. 
each  of  the  six  agencies  would  be  re- 
quired to  reserve  at  least  10  perooit  of 
their  R&D  obligations  to  universities 
and  colleges  for  their  facility  modern- 
isation programs,  which  at  that  point 
would  form  part  of  the  R&D  base  of 
each  agency.  Thus,  one  envisions  the 
Federal  share  of  the  10-year  program 
to  be  roughly  $5  billkm.  which  would 
leverage  another  $5  billion  in  nm-Fed- 
eral  funds,  for  a  total  of  $10  billion. 

The  bill  contains  two  critical  provi- 
sions: one  protects  the  base  of  univer- 
sity R&D  funding,  so  that  the  10  per- 
cent formula  for  laboratory  modern- 
isation not  be  an  undue  tax  on  fund- 
ing for  research  granta.  Thla  provision 
prevents  the  facility  programs,  once 
established,  from  growing  dollarwise 
any  fasto-  than  the  R&D  base  during 
years  of  Increased  R&D  fiinding.  The 
bill  also  takes  into  accoimt  the  un- 
pleasant possibility  of  decreased  R&D 
funding.  During  such  years  the  mod- 
ernisation program  formula  would  be 
reduced  below  10  percent,  and  would. 
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in  fact,  become  lero  In  the  event  R&D 
funding  wu  cut  10  percent  or  more. 

The  second  provision  assures  that 
the  facility  procrams  do  not  favor  the 
larse.  well-established,  research  uni- 
versities over  the  smaller  or  newly 
emerging,  higher  education  institu- 
tions. This  provision  requires  that  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  amounts  that 
are  reserved— 10  percent  of  lUtD  obli- 
gations—for the  facility  programs 
would  be  available  to  these  universi- 
ties and  colleges  below  the  top  100  In- 
stitutions in  overall  Federal  R&D 
funding.  Indeed,  these  instituUons, 
taken  together,  receive  15  percent  of 
Federal  R&D  funding  to  all  universi- 
ties and  colleges,  and  this  provision  as- 
sures that  they  receive  at  least  a  pro- 
portional share  of  facility  funding.  Im- 
portantly, these  institutions  would 
have  two  categories  in  which  to  com- 
pete for  facility  awards  in  each  of  the 
six  agaides.  First,  they  would  com- 
pete with  all  classes  of  universities  in 
the  main  facility  programs,  and 
second,  they  would  compete  in  their 
own  class  within  the  15  percent  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation represents  an  appropriate  Fed- 
eral response  to  a  truly  national  prob- 
lem. The  blU  calls  for  a  six-agency  pro- 
gram and.  therefore.  It  will  be  referred 
to  four  committees  in  the  House  of 
Representatives:  the  Committees  on 
Agrloilture:  Armed  Services;  Energy 
and  Commerce:  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. The  bill  contemplates  this  by 
setting  up  an  overall  framework,  yet 
retaining  agency  flexibility  to  carry 
out  the  programs. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  I  plan  to 
have  our  committee  convene  a  compre- 
hensive set  of  hearings  on  the  bill  to 
receive  the  views  of  all  concerned. 

Yesterday.  I  wrote  to  the  chairmen 
of  the  other  three  committees,  to  let 
them  know  of  our  serious  intent  and 
request  their  cosponsorshlp  of  the  bill, 
and  to  urge  their  leadership  to  Join  us 
in  legislating  this  needed  change. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  legislation 
will  be  a  vehicle  to  develop  consensus 
within  the  Congress,  within  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  within  the  academic 
community  that  it  so  directly  affects 
in  the  crucial  matter  of  university  re- 
search infrastructure. 


Cahnon  Caucus  Room  where  the  roll- 
notification  sjrstem  was  inoper- 
re.  Had  I  been  present  on  the  House 
tr.  I  would  have  cast  my  votes  In 
following  manner: 
IcaU  No.  180.  Holt  substitute 
tdment  to  DOD  bill  increasing  the 
authorization  by  $490  million  to 
billion:  "no." 
^Ucall  No.  181.  Price  amendment 
to  I  DOD  bill  Increasing  the  SDI  au- 
thorization by  $27  million  to  $2.5  bU- 
lion:  "no."» 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Torsxs] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ui.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  present  for  rollcall  votes  180  and 
181  on  Thursday,  June  20  because  I 
unavoidably    detained    In    the 


1985  CONGRESSIONAL  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  INTERN  PROORAM 

te  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
ivlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Obotbcro]  is 
tgnized  for  30  minutes. 

OROTBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  submit  an  excellent  sum- 
mary from  Idrs.  Identa  Austin,  my 
constituent  from  Torkville,  IL,  who 
participated  in  the  1985  Congressional 
Se|ilor  Citizen  Intern  Program  this 
yenr.  Mrs.  Austin  was  my  first  14th 
District  senior  dUzen  intern  and  she 
participated  in  the  program  from 
Monday,  May  20  through  Friday,  May 
24,  Bfrs.  Austin  felt  the  intern  pro- 
grim  was  extremely  worthwhile,  and  I 
fefl  that  our  colleagues  will  benefit 
frtai  the  summary  of  her  activities 
dwlng  the  week  of  the  program. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert 
her  comments  in  the  Rccoro: 

!  JunT,  1985. 

DUH  ComaxanfAir  Oboibbo:  Here  Is  the 
Buvunary  of  my  week  In  the  CongresBloiua 
Settlor  Citizen  Intern  Program,  lensthy 
thfugfa  It  may  be. 

1  he  Intern  Program  was  really  excellent— 
a  I  jlendid  exerdae  In  the  field  of  legiaUUon. 
Slqce  I  was  so  familiar  with  almost  all  of 
thsi  senior  programs  and  had  been  involved 
wil  h  senior  citizen  work  for  so  many  years, 
th(  I  we^  was  especially  meaningful  to  me.  I 
ha  I  not  anticipated  the  woriL  on  the  Budget 
D(  Hclt  Reduction— from  that  I  have  a  little 
bei  ter  understanding  of  what  goes  on 
bel  kind  the  scenes. 

^eing  in  your  office  for  the  half  day  was  a 
great  experience.  In  the  Evaluation  Form  I 
ret  umed  to  Congressman  Coelho's  office  I 
sal  1 1  thought  there  should  be  more  time  al- 
lot ted  to  that  part  of  the  Intern  Program. 

'  "hanks  again  for  a  very  worthwhile  week. 
If  there's  anything  more  you'd  like  from 
m« ,  let  me  Imow. 
Cordially, 

Idkrta  Ausm. 

It^  COHOKBSSIOIIAL  SBnOK  CiTIZEll  IimaM 
PaoOBAM 

Ifonday,  May  30, »  ajn.-ia  pjn.: 
"it  a  Continental  Breakfast  in  the 
>n  Caucus  Room  and  Registration, 
ide  Pepper  welcomed  the  group  and 
all  for  the  wonderful  service 
readered  oiu-  congressmen  and  our  seniors. 
He  reviewed  the  twenty  years  of  Social  8e- 


what  changes  have  been  made 
He  said,  "We  are  going  to  have  to 
maintain  the  Program.  Political 
;  stay  off  Social  Security." 
an  of  the  Congressional  Senior 
Item  Program.  Heidi  Hicks  and 
Offlce  of  Congressman  Tony 
i  Cyrana  Longest.  Office  of  Sena- 
Cochran.  briefed  the  interns  on 
f'B  program, 
the  lunch  break  Helen  Freeman, 
of  [the   Interns   for  Senator  William 
Maine,  and  I  visited  the  Botanic 
>ry.) 
t  pjn.-^  pjn.: 

afternoon  was  spent  in  learning 
!  Legislative  process. 

of  the  Senate  Oovemment 
ittee  explained  the  means  by 
tion  is  done,  a  detailed  and 
procedure,  one  that  may  ul- 
take  years.  The  process  first  sees 
the  lii^  of  day  in  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Affairs,  a  stand- 
ing con^ttee.  We  were  told  that  we  and 
our  friends,  or  acquaintances,  have  to  act; 
we  have|to  make  the  dedaon  really  on  what 
we  feel  must  be  done.  Our  Congressman 
represent  us  in  Washington,  and  these 
people  must  have  six  attributes:  (1)  Ability 
to  exprtes  themselves.  (3)  Tolerance  and 
wlllingnfss  to  defend  or  to  dicuss  positions. 
(3)  AbiUty  to  decide  on  the  issue,  (4)  Power 
to  persiiasion  through  eloquent  power  of 
q>eech,  ibt  Ability  to  negotiate,  and  (6)  Abil- 
ity to  compromise,  if  necessary. 

Bill  llForge,  Chief  LeglsUUve  Counsel. 
Office  of  Senator  Than  Cochran,  explained 
how  the  Senator  serves  on  three  commit- 
tees, which  may  Involve  13  or  so  sub.oom- 
mittees.  As  far  as  the  Personnel  System  Is 
concerned,  there  are  different  structures  on 
the  HIU  and  a  senator  determines  his 
system  very  much  as  he  desires.  There  may 
be  luncheons  and  other  meetings,  hearings, 
where  tiere  is  In-put.  testimony,  etc  The 
next  ste  [>  is  Marinip,  the  writing  of  a  bill  or 
funding  procedure.  He  emphaslBed  that  the 
Senator  deals  with  constituents;  we  were 
urged  t«  stop  in  and  meet  our  senators  and 
express  ;our  views  on  issues.  He  discussed 
how  a  senator  makes  a  decision,  how  he 
must  consider  the  issue  from  all  angles,  how 
he  must  decide  whether  his  decision  Is  basl- 
caUy  ri^t.  how  difficult  It  often  U  to  say 
"yes"  or  "no",  and  how  he  may  have  to 
come  up  with  a  compromise. 

Larry  Love.  Deputy  Associate  Commis- 
sioner, Office  of  Family  Assistance,  Health 
and  Huaian  Services  Department,  listed  the 
three  psograms  his  department  works  with: 
(1)  Fampy  and  Children  Services,  (3)  Home 
and  nDjBrgy  Assistance,  and  (3)  Repatri- 
ation, "nils  Department  deals  with  commit- 
tee staff  members,  trying  to  get  the  Depart- 
lews  known.  sendOng  Ideas  over  to 
to  get  interest  in  or  decisions  on 
le  Department  wanta  letters  from 
expressing  needs.  It  receives  policy 
state  groups  and  public  organi- 
sations of  all  kinds  dealing  with  its  three 

Bryn +- ,  Deputy  Administrative  Assist- 
ant, Office  of  Congressman  Tony  Coelho, 
emphaased  that  we  as  dtisens  can  be  effec- 
tive meiiberB  of  the  legislative  process.  One 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Congressman's 
office  is  to  serve  constituents.  He  outlined 
their  staff,  their  offices  In  California,  etc. 

Bentli  y  lipscomb,  Deputy  Staff  Director. 


Senate  Budget  Committee,  related  that  the 
vote  on  the  Budget  last  week  in  the  Senate 
was  very  InspiratlonaL  The  Budget  Commi^ 
tee  functioned  as  a  whole;  the  Budget  was 
discussed  (argued  about)  item  for  item.  At 
the  end  it  came  in  with  a  substitute  package 
reported  to  the  floor.  That  one  was  declared 
D.O.A.  The  Republicans  reported  another 
one  with  an  amendment.  The  last  day  an- 
other package  was  reported  in  and  that 
passed  49^9  with  the  tie  broken  by  the 
Vice-President.  The  House  is  due  to  come  up 
with  theirs,  probably  this  week.  We  were 
urged  to  discuss  the  Budget  with  our  leglsla- 
tors.  The  amount  of  the  deficit  has  doubled; 
interest  alone  will  cost  the  government 
more  than  Social  Security  and  Medicare 
combined  in  a  few  more  years.  The  point 
was  made  that  the  Budget  Is  not  sent  on  to 
the  President  for  a  vote.  He  cannot  veto  It. 
This  Is  a  function  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
His  office  received  over  40.000  letters  on 
Social  Security,  so  computers  have  to  be 
used  for  answers.  We  were  advised  not  to  be- 
lieve everything  we  read  or  bear  in  the  press 
or  see  on  TV;  often  there  are  only  half- 
truths  given:  At  least  six  organizations  are 
asking  for  money  to  save  Social  Security. 
One  organization  has  taken  8  million  dollars 
out  of  norida  and  has  yet  to  step  foot  in 
the  senator's  office  in  Washtaigton.  He 
urged  us  to  get  involved  on  the  local  leveL 

BBmOB  CiZlZBB  BMTLOTICKirT 

Willis  Martin.  Chief.  Older  Workers  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Labor,  spoke  of  the 
Senior  Community  Service  Program  for  em- 
ploying workers  55  and  over,  their  rate  of 
pay,  their  qualifications,  etc. 

Olen  Northrup,  Director.  Senior  Commu- 
nity Services  Program.  ^xAe  of  the  "crono- 
loglcally  gifted"  worker,  only  about  1%  of 
those  who  have  the  need  are  served.  There 
is  not  enough  money  to  do  for  enough 
people.  There  is  age  discrimination  but  the 
tide  is  turning.  6  pjn.  -  8  pjn.: 

Reception  sponsored  by  the  D«nocratlc 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee,  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  the 
Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Commit- 
tee. 

Tuesday,  May  31,  8:30  ajn.-13:15  pjn.: 

The  group  met  at  the  east  door  of  the 
House  and  assembled  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  addressed  by 
Donn  AndencHi.  House  CHoakroom  Manag- 
er, with  an  historical  perspecUve.  reUting 
how  the  original  desks  by  1911  had  been  ex- 
changed for  bench-type  seating  with  no  as- 
signed seats.  Democrats  on  the  right  and 
Republicans  on  the  left  Two  Principles  of 
the  Parliamentary  Body  are  Debate  (Discus- 
sion) and  Decision  (Voting).  This  is  the  Hall 
of  the  House,  a  cross  section  of  America. 
The  House  is  the  People.  He  remaiked  that 
this  might  be  the  only  time  we  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  House! 

FoUowing  the  visit  to  the  House  the  group 
assembled  on  the  East  steps  for  a  photo. 

11:15  ajn.-13:15  pjn. 

IHB  PBZ8S  AHD  BOW  IT  WOBKS  IH  WASHIHOTOII 

John  Fogarty,  Bureau  Chief,  San  Francis- 
co Chronicle,  Senate  Press  Gallery,  The 
Capitol,  indicated  that  the  Press  in  Wash- 
ington is  not  what  It  is  at  home.  He  de- 
scribed how  it  works  aroimd  the  CapitoL 

Eric  Ruff,  Deputy  Director  of  (Communi- 
cations, Republican  National  C^ommlttee.  re- 
marked that  reporters  are  rated  lower  than 
car  aalwgnen,  hoping  that  none  of  the  latter 
were  present.  He  indicated  the  news  media 


matlon  of  the  Committee  In  197X  The  re- 
had  to  offer  opinion  and  alter  the  story 
slightly.  U  the  RepubUcans  are  in  the 
White  House,  then  they  think  the  wmmMm  ig 
biased.  There  arent  very  many  leaks  that 
are  not  IntentlonaL 

Senator  Tbad  Cochran  arrived  u>  speak 
briefly  at  the  end  of  the  sessUm.  but  the 
Senate  was  working  on  the  Armed  Services 
bill,  so  he  was  called  back  shortly  to  the 
Chamber. 

1:30  pjn.-5K)0  pjiu 

SBXATB/HOUBB  Aoiao  ocnoiiR^  o»aa»iaw 

Steve  McConneO,  Director.  Senate  fecial 
Committee  aa  Aging,  told  how  the  Commit- 
tee, temporary  to  b«gin  with,  was  estab- 
lished to  look  out  for  the  Intoests  of  the 
aging.  It  has  no  legislative  Jurisdktton;  it 
can  introduce  but  has  no  Juriadletlon.  It 
deals  with  aO  phases,  such  as  Health  Care 
Costs,  Hearings  on  Abuse,  Dnneoessary  Sur- 
gery, Pacemakers,  private  pension  systems, 
etc 

Senator  John  Helns,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  daedal  Committee  on  Aging,  kept  by 
the  vote  at  3  o'dock.  spoke  of  the  Budget 
sent  to  the  House,  reduced  by  300  million, 
freedng  Defense,  reducing  Federal  Spend- 
ing, and  freezing  the  COLA  wttb  protection. 
The  areas  of  conoera  to  the  Committee  are 
Medicare.  Health  Care  Cost  Inflation,  and 
DRO's  (Diagnostic  Related  Oroups).  The 
fastest  growing  segment  is  now  85  and  over, 
this  age  group  is  being  studied  and  sugges- 
tions will  be  made.  The  primary  function  of 
the  Senate  Conunlttee  <m  Aging  is  to  bold 
hearings,  to  identify  the  problem  and  to  In- 
quire Into  it.  The  second  function  is  Publica- 
tions. The  third  functkm  is  news  Confer- 
ences. The  fourth  function  is  to  suggest  Leg- 
islation. 

Sheila  Duffy,  House  Select  CcHnmlttee  on 
Aging,  the  advocate  for  the  aging  in  the 
House,  explained  their  four  committees:  (1) 
Retirement  Income  and  Employment.  (3) 
Health  and  Long  Term  care.  (3)  Housing 
and  Consumer  Interests,  and  (4)  Human 
Servioea.  they  monitor  regulatory  agendes. 
Where  must  we  start?  In  our  own  commtml- 
tles  with  public  bearings.  And  we  must  am- 
tact  our  congressman. 

tOCUd.  SBL'UaiTt 

Congressman  Jim  Jones.  Chairman,  House 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security,  (formeriy 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee)  spoke  of 
the  plsns  of  the  99th.  Guidelines  were  smt 
out  to  dose  so  many  field  oftloes  but  so  far 
these  have  not  closed.  Human  contact  Is  still 
needed,  not  computers.  Administrative  costs 
In  this  department  are  really  one  of  the 
lowest  The  Committee  has  to  look  at  the 
whole  question  of  retirement  in  America, 
private  plans  and  Social  Security.  The 
House  was  to  work  on  the  Budget  next  day 
and  vote  aa  Thursday.  Congressman  Jones 
said  he  favored  a  cut  across  the  board— Just 
then  he  was  summoned  to  return  to  the 
House.  We  should  not  try  to  balance  the 
Budget  on  the  back  of  Social  Security.  It  is 
financially  sound  only  so  long  as  the  econo- 
my is  sound.  If  we  don't  get  defldU  under 
control,  there  will  be  a  more  serious  depres- 
sion In  1976.  Sodal  Security  is  solvent  for  75 
more  years,  SM!iming  there  is  a  growing 
economy. 

Patricia  Dilley.  Staff  Director.  House  Sub- 
committee on  Social  Security,  discussed  the 
problems  oooountered  with  Sodal  Security 


through  the  years,  beginning  with  the  for- 
structurlng  has  now  set  up  a  benefit  struc- 
ture stable  for  the  next  50  years,  providing 
the  economy  sUys  the  same.  The  '83 
Amendment  to  spread  the  burden  for  all.  ac- 
celerated tax  increases  to  reflnai>ce  the 
structure  but  did  not  restructure  the  Pro- 
gram. It  made  changes  to  help  the  cash  flow 
to  avoid  a  shortfall,  covered  Federal  work- 
ers, and  delayed  the  COLA  for  6  months.  In 
1965  the  System  seems  to  be  aetuarHy  sound 
for  75  years,  depending  on  the  eooooay.  All 
through  the  nlnettes  reserves  should  be 
built  up  to  meet  a  def  kdt  In  3020  when  the 
boom  is  over.  Whatever  problems  arise  will 
be  dealt  with.  "The  System  will  be  thM«  if 
you  want  it  to  be  there."  She  conduded. 

Ed  DIgimvio,  Congressional  Relations 
Staff.  Social  Security  AdmbiiiteatiOD.  spoke 
briefly  since  much  of  his  material  was  a 
repeat  of  what  bad  been  given  previously. 
He  said  that  in  1990  81  of  every  83  in  earn- 
ings above  the  azmual  limit  for  people  65  or 
over  will  be  withheld.  On  August  14.  1986, 
the  SOth  Anniversary  will  be  held;  tbe 
theme  is  "Partnership  with  Tomorrow". 

Brian  Wademan.  LegislaUve  Director. 
Office  of  Senator  William  Armstrong,  tdd 
how  the  congressmen  have  received  instruc- 
tions to  reduce  spending  this  year  and  not 
to  raise  taxes.  He  referred  us  to  the  April  35 
and  the  May  3  pages  in  the  Ooagrcastanal 
Record  for  material  on  the  Armstrong  Mini- 
mum Tax  bUl  which  is  due  to  be  illsfUMril 
tomorrow  (Wednesday).  If  we  are  interested 
in  the  "Notch"  i»oblem.  we  should  write  bis 
office.  The  Trustees  of  Sodal  Security  are 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secretary  of 
iMtoat.  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Ser- 
vices, Committee  of  Sodal  Security,  and  two 
from  the  public  segment  The  funds  are  In- 
vested with  the  government  and  interest 
paid  back.  The  taxes  paid  on  Sodal  Security 
go  into  the  Trust  Fund.  Problems  involved 
with  Disability,  Double  and  Tripple  Dip- 
ping. Felcms.  etc,  are  many.  Over  60% 
depeixl  aa  the  their  Sodal  Security  for  50% 
of  their  income. 

Wednesday,  May  33: 

8:30  ajn.  Tour  of  White  House  (Saw  the 
President  leave  for  Annapolis). 

10:50  ajn.  Tour  of  F£.L 

Congressman  Orot- 


pjn. 


13H>0  pjn.-5:00 
berg's  Office. 

Thursday,  May  13. 9:00  ajn.-I3:00  pjn. 

CBIMB  Am  IKB  BLDnU.T 

Marlene  Young,  Executive  Director.  Na- 
tional Organization  for  Victim  *— ^iftimr. 
accompanied  by  her  dog  Ifisslon.  in  a  very 
fluent  and  effective  manner  discussed  the 
problem  of  the  older  person  and  crime. 
Every  year  37  million  are  victlmiBed  and 
each  inddent  involves  a  peraooal  tragedy. 
We  must  focus  our  human  'vncrii  on  the 
victim.  In  a  crime  there  are  three  primary 
injuries  to  the  victim:  (1)  Financial.  (3) 
Physical,  and  (3)  Emotional  The  victim 
goes  throusli  several  stages:  shock,  angn^, 
fear  (terror),  confusion,  and  often  sdf- 
blame.  The  Public,  looking  on.  is  subjected 
to  the  Media's  presentation  of  body  bags, 
gore,  intimate  details,  etc,  which  we  should 
object  to.  The  Media  say  the  "Public"  wanto 
to  see  that— we  must  let  them  hear  that  we 
do  not  want  that  As  a  natlcm  we  want  some 
rights:  (1)  Right  to  Protection  against  in- 
timidation (or  attempted  intlmidatlan)  and 
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(»  Ri^t  to  mfoiBtttlaii  and 
Wotlflwtloo.  (S)  Right  to  Oowwd  ud  Oao- 
mlUttloB.  (4)  Right  to  RopormUen.  <S)  Right 
to  Property  ind  Muskmnmt.  and  <•)  Right 
to  Fundunental  Doe  r 


Val  HateimmlirlB.  Preildent.  Natlooal  A>- 
■nrtatlon  Vat  Bomt  Cmn.  voke  of  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  home  care  ainoe  people 
are  Ihring  longer.  80  mudt  ia  vent  on  min- 
ing homea.  n  bOllcn.  of  which  ao%  la  paid 
by  the  government,  and  ao  Uttle  la  qpent  on 
home  care.  4  bauan.  of  which  the  govern- 
ment fundi  80%.  On-going  Investlgationa 
are  eondueted  into  ahuaea  in  nuraing  homea, 
cUnica.  laboratortea.  etc  In  1*75  a  phony 
clinic  waa  aet  up  in  Chlcaga  Saleamen  came 
in  to  make  "dealt".  Vte  thla  clinle  eleven 
laboratortea  contrcdled  90%  of  the  buainem. 
intimatdy  ten  of  the  eleven  laba  came  in  to 
"deal"  with  the  eUnic  5ft%  of  the  lab  money 
went  into  "kkk-backa". 

Medicare  ia  the  fUteat  growing  legment 
and  Home  Health  Care  ia  the  faateat  grow- 
ing in  Medicare.  Home  Health  Care  la  coat 
effective.  The  new  DRO  (Diagnostic  ReUt- 
ed  Qroup)  ayatem  ia  having  an  impact  on 
hoapitala  where  It  haa  been  introduced.  In 
thla  ayatem  hoapitala  are  encouraged  to  be 
more  efficient  and  better  nm  ainoe  the 
ayatem  reimburaea  the  hoapital  after  care  is 
provided,  rather  than  being  paid  for  coato 
incurred,  no  matter  how  high  the  coaU 
might  be. 

Am  Jaffa.  Houae  Ways  and  Means  8ub- 
oommittee  on  Health,  told  how  this  group  is 
now  Involved  in  completing  work  on  the 
Budget-  cuU  in  Medicare.  Medicare  Bank- 
ruptcy. Fraud,  etc.  Ftaud  wona  take  up  all 
the  alack.  Down  the  line  we  have  to  dlacuas 
some  aort  of  means  teating.  He  spoke  of  the 
recent  Blue  Croaa  refund  due  to  leaa  hoapi- 
tal uae. 

Ijnm  Blewett.  Legialattve  Aaaistant.  Office 
of  Senator  David  Durenberger.  with  a  nurs- 
ing home  ezpeitanoe  baiAground.  tpoke  of 
the  diaogea  in  Medicare  payment  brought 
about  the  DRCa.  (I  believe  that  thla  system 
of  payment  Is  an  ezpolmental  program  and 
ia  stOl  In  the  Baat.)  She  queatkmed  whether 
thla  ayatem  might  bring  a  cut-back  in  qual- 
ity of  care  when  it  euta  40%  of  the  coats.  We 
cannot  let  up  oo  the  monitoring  to  reduce 
hoapital  or  nursing  home  costs  and  physi- 
dana'  feea.  She  apoke  of  the  PRO'S  (Peer 
Review  Organisations),  with  which  I  also 
waa  not  famUiar.  Some  of  the  exceas  has  to 
be  reomved  from  Medicare  ao  that  it  doea 
not  pay  capital  ooata  or  educate  doctors  (4-5 
billion  didlara).  In  Long  Ttom  Care  we  must 
tighten  up  on  stays,  work  for  reform,  not 
Just  cuts,  to  eliminate  the  deficit  in  Medi- 
care (MO  bUllons). 

1:30-4:30  pjn.: 

Houanra  roa  asnoaa 
Mary  Ann  Oomea.  Special  Assistant  for 
Elderly  Hmiatng.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Vrban  Devdopment.  discussed  the  vari- 
oua  typea  of  housing  available  for  older 
Amerieanc  (1)  HUD  for  the  62  and  over  el- 
derty  and  the  Handicapped.  (2)  202  Elderly 
HouBing  developed  by  private,  non-profit 
apooBors  tor  low  *n^*m»  and  handicapped. 
(3)  221D  Hollaing  for  the  low  and  very  low 
income  elderiy  through  mortgage  insurance 
tat  affordable  projecta.  (4)  Sec  231  Housing 
obtainable  by  mortgage  Insurance  for  reha- 
bilitation by  either  profit  or  non-profit 
groupa.  10%  of  which  Is  for  elderly  ooeup*- 
tion.  snd  (5)  Sec  332  Nursing  Home  housing 
aid.  senior  dtiaen  centers,  energy  lartitanrf. 
urban  development,  etc  New  altemativea  to 
fulflU  the  housing  needs  of  seniors  are  be- 


re- 


aged 


to  appear  shared  houatng, 

ita.  and  ECHO  housing  (] 
Housing  Opportunity),  often 
to  aa  Onnny  Plata. 
Baldwin.  Hoiiaing  Conaultant.  Ameri- 
of  Retired  Feraooa.  enoour- 
to  urge  HUD  and  the  Admlnlatra- 
tion  dn  Aging  to  address  the  services  provid- 
ed inlHoiKlng.  70%  of  those  over  05  wQl  die 
in  thfc  houae  where  they  were  at  66.  The 
Ctengtegate  Hwiaing  Study  will  be  coming 
soon.iMr.  Baldwin  bellevea  the  dedalon  wHl 
have  ito  be  made  on  the  local  leveL  Older 
housia  may  be  uaed  for  Shared  Houaing. 
Larg^  houaea  may  have  an  area  turned  Into 
an  Aaoeaaory  Apartment.  The  Home  Equity 
conv^alon  plan  la  promiaing  but  it  has  a 
Umg  iway  to  go:  problema  with  tax  treat- 
menti  etc  Another  type  is  the  Sale-Leaae 
BackjPlan.  In  addition  there  are  Congregate 
Hou^ng  Servlcea.  which  provide  ""Htnw^i 
assistance  in  the  way  of  meala  and  support- 
ive services  for  those  who  live  in  puUic 
houstig  and  Seetlrai  303  housing.  Board  and 
Care  Homea  may  solve  iHOblems  of  the 
"Street  People". 
Acnopi  AomcT/ronB  oaAinirAuaT  pbookaii 

Wade  Preonan.  ACTION  Agency,  related 
that  there  are  340,000  RSVP  (Retired 
Senok-  Volunteer  Program)  workers.  Some 
administer  in  Foster  Grandparent  Program 
and  the  Senior  Ccmipanlon  Program  in  addi- 
tion to  various  other  types  of  volunteer 
work,  (Mr.  Freeman  yielded  to  Senator  Jake 
Qar^  who  came  from  the  Senate) 

Senator  Jake  Gam  spoke  of  the  outlook 
for  fandtng.  302  Elderly  w«Mi«t«y  was  froeen 
at  '81  levels  (12,000  new  uniU).  Senior  dU- 
lens  live  on  fixed  income  and  have  no  way 
to  amust  to  the  increaae  in  cost  of  living.  Of 
the  apo  bUllon  Deficit  only  70  billion  is  cur- 
rent; ithe  rest  is  accumulated  debt.  There  is 
at  pitoaent  a  minimum  tax  on  ooiporations 
(only;  Budget  resolution  thus  far),  but  It  is 
not  flbf orced.  We  can  expect  a  biU  lator  on. 
S«u4or  C>am  doea  not  like  non-germane 
ameiunents.  He  would  support  a  line  item 
veto.  He  discussed  the  caae  of  the  Continen- 
tal B^nk  and  why  the  government  st«n>ed 
in  wien  it  did.  Concerning  Social  Security 
he  ^loke  of  Its  being  a  sundementary 
lncoi$e  in  the  beginning;  then  the  govern- 
ment) Inereaaed  payouta  and  added  programa 
that  should  never  have  been  added.  He 
want|  to  keep  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gramj  but  he  wanta  control  put  on  the  local 
level.,  (At  thla  point  Senator  Gam  was  called 
back  to  the  Senate)  (Mr.  Freeman  re- 
sumed.) There  is  a  tremendous  resource  in 
seniof  dtlaens  as  Indicated  in  the  ACTION 
Pro^tam.  The  government  has  allo<!atf^l 
$1,800,000  for  the  R8VP  Programa  to  enable 
aeniora  to  continue  their  volunteer  woik. 

Jam.  Kenyon.  Chief,  Foater  Grandparent 
Progtam,  explained  that  the  Program  plaoea 
a  \o^  Income  65  year  old  penon  with  a  "spe- 
cial" child  (unfortunate,  retarded,  etc.). 
Then  are  190,000  in  the  Program;  the  coat 
ia  ims  than  25<  per  person  per  year. 
ACTION  supplies  90%  of  the  fundta;  the 
BtateJand/or  local  funding  supports  the  rest. 
(FUb^  of  the  Program  ia  action.) 

Prj  Daniel  Bonner,  Aaodate  Director, 
ACT  ON  Agency  Domeetie  and  Anti-Pover- 
ty Pi  agrams,  is  Involved  with  the  Orandpar- 
Program.  the  Toung  Volunteers  in 
ACT  ON  (Agea  14-32).  VlsU  Program,  and 
Corp  )rate  Volunteers. 

Suanne  Fahy,  Senior  Companion  Pro- 
gram ,  explained  that  this  is  also  a  30  hour 
progi  am  of  older  low  income  adults  serving 
othefs  adults,  only  5%  of  whom  are  institu- 
tionMiied.  Congress  appropriated  3  million 
for  this  project;  by  September  there  will  be 


titousand 
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another  titousand  positions  in  place.  The 
Program  tialna  adulU  40  boura  before  they 
begin.  85%  of  the  pcograma  are  servtaig 
people  In  ttieir  homes;  the  average  age  Is  73 
serving  th^  average  age  of  75. 

6pjn.-8|^ 

by  the  Republican 
National  Obmmittee. 

Friday,  1^  34. 9:00  ajn.-13:00  pan. 

"UK  BZBKUB  n  HAIS  CBOICU," 

Carol  Cm.  President,  and  Susan  Clark 
Joy,  Vice  freaident.  The  C^immittee  for  a 
Budget. 

assembled  In  round  table 

in  the  Cannon  Caucus  Room 

Committee  members,  with 

staff  member  of  the  Oommlt- 

a  table  leader,  to  devlae  a  Fed- 

(My  table  leader  waa  Chris 

Codho's  Office.) 

concerned  whether  we  op- 
■the-Board  Fteeae  for  FT 
we  did  not  oppoae  a  Freeae. 
to  oppose  the  Fteew  and 
as  a  result  reodved  the  Blue  Folder  "Exer- 
cise in  Haid  Cholcea".  We  lacked  four  items 
of  completing  the  Budget  in  the  time  allot- 
ted, ao  thi  firat  figurea  I  am  ghring  below 
allow  for  Itut;  the  aeoond  figures  are  those 
after  I  pfrsonally  completed  thoae  four 
Items. 


IW       UN      S-)Ht 


22M  302.00  l,2Mi00 
IIU7  SM7  m» 
MM      -4.40      4tLn) 

».U 

an 


PJB.: 

n  WASHnraTOH/unia 


Alice  Quinlan.  Director  of  Public  Policy, 
Older  Wren's  League. 

Sauna  S&tasel.  Division  of  Legislation.  Re- 
search, and  Public  Policy,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Rewed  Persons. 

Janet  M^der,  Assistant  Director  of  Legls- 


CouncQ  of  Senior  Citlaens. 
ie.    National    Alliance    of 


Ution,Ni 

Senior  Cit 

The  malierial  covered  In  this  session  was 
so  much  repetition  of  statistics  of  senior 
dtlaens  that  I  dldnt  bother  to  take  noteo- 
pertiaps  I  was  weary. 

4:00-4:151  pjn.: 

WXAP-Or  BT  OOOBDIHATOBS  OF  TBB  SB«I<n 
niRBII  PBOOaAM 

Heidi  Hi^  and  Cyrana  Longest.* 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  prevloug  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  \Mx.  Oohzalb]  la 
recogniMjd  for  60  minutes. 

[Mr.  jboNZALEZ  addressed  ttle 
House.  His  ranaiiu  will  i4>pear  hereaf- 
ter in  thcj  Extensions  of  Remarks.] 


,VE  OF  ABSENCE 

ous  (nnsent,  leave  of  ab- 
grantedto: 

(at  the  request  of  Mr. 
today,  on  account  of 
>ns. 
tnraxT  (at  the  request  of  Blr. 
BCicRKL),  ;for  today,  on  accoimt  of  offi- 
cial business. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  proval.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  f ol-  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  lowing  title:  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

to  address  the  House,  foUowlng  the  HJl.  14.  An  act  to  designate  the  Federal  um.  OAKAR   Committ«e  «  h«i»  am. 

leg^ve  program  and   any  special  ^^^^.^""^^^^^J^^^  mSk^SS^HoSTSSTlSoJSr  St 

onler,  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  ^'^T^.SiSJSS^JS^'^  £2  TSSS.i^lSSLS' S'a'^SS 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re-  ~~^^^^—  regent  of  the  Board  of  RcgenU  of  the 

quest   of   Mr.    Mack)   to   revise   and  ADJOURNMENT  fS!H^**^'?!S^^?y  "*"*  amendmenu 

extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra-       "-    ~v«~ —     ~      -         -  ««?«*•.  "o- •»-"»)•  Referred  to  the  Houae 

neous  materiaL) 
Mr.  Orotbsko.  for  30  minutea.  on 

Jime  21. 


Mr.    DONNEUiY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I  Calendar, 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  aooord-         ^~^^^"~  • 

(Th.  fnii«-H«.  M-«i /.f  ♦•, ***«^  <*^  2  o'*^«*  •»«*  •  minutes  pjn.).  SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A 

Z?   ;9JiO'J?«  Members  (at  the  re-    under  ito  previous  order,  the  House  ad-  REPORTED  BILL 

quest  of  Mr.  Dohmbxt)  to  revise  and    joumed  imtn  Mond&v  Jiin»  »a   1  muT  tt  .1       ,         .    .         _ 

extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex-    !2^^i!S^^^™^'  •'"°*  ^  ^•"-  .  ^"^7  clauses  of  rule  X  the  foUow 


traneous  material:) 
Mr.  Amnnmo,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  T0RBB8,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GoHZALB,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


at  12  o'tiodk  noon. 


Ing  action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker. 
Refenml  of  HJl.  3402  to  the  Committee 


25. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  <">  Government  Operations  extended  for  a 

ETC.  period  ending  not  later  than  July  19. 1965. 

Mr.  PAmTTA.  for  60  minutes,  June  Under  dauae  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu-  ^— ^— ^ 

tive  communications  were  taken  from  PUBLIC  BIU£  AND 

^-^^-i— ^  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol-  RESOLUTIONS 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^°J^  a  letter  from  the  8««tarv  of  A^  Under  clause  5  ol  rule  X  and  clause 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  culture,  transmliSg  ViSmftof  btomS  *  o'  ™le  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was  legislation  to  deny  farm  program  bn^sto  tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
granted  to:  agricultural  producers  who  r*nfiipatf  In  ferred  as  follows: 

Mr.  GiLMAH,  to  revise  and  extend  his  the  megal  production  of  rannabia  or  other  By  Mr  CONYERS: 

remarks  on  the  English  amendment,  prohibited  drug^^nodudng  irianu  on  their  hjl  3839  A  biU  to  amend  title  la.  nmtMi 

immediately  foUowing  the  remarks  of  '■JS5*^*£L*'°'II12;?!S"^i«f*™**^  State.  Co*;,  with  respect  to  c«tatabrSwy 

Mr.  Ebolish.  in  the  Committee  of  the  „/*SLli!Sf  SSLS*  S*"'™"^!?^  snd  related  of fena«to  the  CommltteTon 

Whole  today  uovMnors,    Federal    Reeerve   System,  the  Judiciary 

,'^''^''^^'^'^'^^^-^'^^^^0^^^^^^^!^!^  ByMr.HAW^re^^ 

the  remaite  of  Mr.  LAtWMAasnio  on  ter  6,  aecUon  lO;  to  the  Committee  00  Buk-  ^^  ''^-  ^  t*!"  ^  provide  aasistanee  to 

the  Lagomarsino  amendment  to  HJl.  ing.  Finance  and  Ufban  Atfain.  °*?!Sf'  *^«g""»*wi«l  exorllence  and  for  aa- 

1872  in  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  1565.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defenae  S!??!.ffS!"  ?"  undM«ved  populations  to 

today.  Security   Asslstanoe   Agency,   tnnamittlng  S^^^^Jif'^!^*^.®*^  !**«*^f^  ™: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  "»«  Department  of  the  Armys  proposed  2™  *«  ^  Committee  on  Education  and 

SSo°i^S?r ^  •"'  ^  "^""^  *"  S2"«2  £^  SSS'^SlTl  S:  ^j;^'^^  <'-  him-eU  and  Mr. 

iSTfSiSr  "o°-  VaiwauA  to  22  UAC.  2776(b);  to  the  OaaaarAS): 

aar.uoHTK.  Committee  on  Fotdgn  Affairs.  HJl.  2841.  A  blU  to  eliminate  the  require- 
Mr.  YOUHO  of  Florida.  i5««.  a  letter  from  the  Clerk.  UA  Claims  ™«»'  "»»'  material  Injury,  or  the  threat 
Mr.  Taukb.  C^ourt.  tranamltttaw  a  certified  copy  of  the  thereof,  to  a  domestic  industry  be  found 
Mr.  Daxtb.  court's  Judgment  order  of  June  18. 1985.  en-  before  countovalllng  duties  may  be  im- 
Mr.  GSAOISOH.  tering  Judgment  for  the  Aleut  Tribe,  puisu-  Posed  on  products  of  BraxO;  to  the  Oommit- 
Mr.  Gkkas  in  two  instances.  ant  to  28  V&C.  2509;  to  the  Committee  on  tee  on  Ways  and  Meana. 
Mr.  Coats  interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  By  Mr.  DONNEIXT: 
BCr.  Laoomahsimo  ^*'^-  ^  '^^^^  *"^  ^^  President.  Ameri-  HJl.  3843.  A  tam  to  smend  the  immlgr*- 
Mr  MicHn.intwo{nst&nRM  can  C^ouncD  of  Leaned  Sodetlea.  transmit-  tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  a  prooe- 
fniefSlSrtM  MeShS^i  thP  r^  ttogUieACLB  Annual  Report  for  the  year  dure  for  an  alien  who  dim  WhoTaerv^^ 
m,«?  «f  M^yJliitT?^  I.  .5  ^  1983-84.  pursuant  to  Pubbc  Law  88-604.  sec-  acUve-duty  with  the  UA  Aimed  Fteoea 
quest  ol  Mr.  Lowry  ol  Washington)  Uon  3  (36  UAC.  1103);  to  the  Committee  on  during  certain  periods  of  hostilities  to  be 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter)  the  Judiciary.  considered  a  dtiaen  of  the  United  States  at 
ISi,  HuBBASD.  1568.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  the  time  of  the  alien's  death:  to  the  Corn- 
Mr.  Shabp.  of  the  Treasury;  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro-  mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  LuBSDix  in  two  instances.  ^""^^  legialatloo  to  remove  States'  liability  By  Mr.  MICA: 
Mr.  Kahjorsxi.  '»'  '^S^,^^'  ***l!lL5f^J?*^  HJl.  3843.  A  bOl  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
Mr.  Vbhto.  ^d'Sl^S!  5SJS!uS2S*tSi!'**'S2?^  ment  of  rewards  to  individuals  provldmita- 
Mr.RAHALL.  Sl.S^^!S^!iJffSf?S!5i?*?  ?^^  5°^  forewtlon  leadtog  to  the  arrest  and  convlc- 
Bto.CBUJror  S^'iLf^S^JS!*52Sr,*?i5!l^  tlon  of  pereons  guilty  of  killing  or  kidnap. 
*«•««»•  S?t,^«J?l?tK"*SLJ*^  *°S^  *^  Ping  a  PMeral  drug  Uw  enforeement  agent; 

^^oldlnr.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

1569.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counael  By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 


Mr.  Talloh. 

Mrs.  KBHMBU.T. 

Mr.  KoLTXR. 


Mr.  I^HMAH  of  Florida. 

Mr.  DOHHBLLT. 

Mr.  e:bi«bicb. 
Mr.  Obbbstab. 
ICr.  OB  Luoo. 


of  the  Treasury;  tranamltting  a  draft  of  pro-  •KJ^i,^  li  "5^,"^  !!!?!J 

pooed  legislation  to  require  the  Seeretaryof  B«*ton  Campaign  Act  of  1971  to  provide 

the  Treasury  to  impose  fees  i^^Sgi^  tor  S?*!^**  ofSSi^S^.^'^fte 

U«is  of  Govenment«MDsof«d  enterprisec  '**'J~?  House  of  Roweeentattves,  to  Umtt 

Jointly,  to  the  Commtt^ooBSd^PV  eontribuUons  by  nonparty  multkandldate 

Mno^^andUrtan^Si^I^^S^'Md  PoUtt«l  «»»niltu«  in  electlcn  campaigna 

^— ^— ^  Education  and  Labor  "•™™*"^  "^  for  the  House  of  Represoitattves.  and  for 

■»^  ,  .»..,... '>''»*''  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 

BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  —^^^—  tax  House  Administration,  and  Energy  and 

PRESIDENT  REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON  Commerce.    

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  from  the  Commit-        PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU-  ^  '*'•  8KELTON: 

tee  on  House  AdmlnistraUon  reported       TIONS  J^  »«•  A  bm  to^ovlde  for  a  two-year 

that  that  conunltt^  did  on  this  day       Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  teporto  5SK%£'f£l'S^to1£^^ 

present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap-    of  committees  were  deUvered  to  the  Sttee(^iEmedSrrtMa. 
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By  Mr.  LaPALCB: 
H.  Coo.  Rm.  160.  Cooeuirent  reaoluUon 
ezpnHtnc  the  aenK  of  the  Ooncien  that 
the  Preatdent's  propcma  to  repeal  the  provi- 
■tona  of  the  Intonal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
which  allow  tazpayera  to  make  deeicnatlons 
of  taMotiie  tax  payments  to  the  Preeidenttal 
Eleetlon  Campaign  Fund  should  not  be  en- 
acted by  the  Conirea:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  House  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon 

By  Mr.  SnjAMDER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Lon.  Mr.  Boaroii  of  Indiana,  Mr. 

Smrb  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Dio- 

OuAiBi.  Mr.  LniraiBi.  Mr.  Humsa. 

Mr.  Macs.  Mr.  Asmst.  Mr.  Onro- 

■iCB.  Mr.   Rom.   Mr.  Waan.  Mr. 

Bmroh  of  Texas.  Mr.  WAUoa.  Mr. 

CsBinnr.    Mr.    Cobxt.    Mr.    DAmn- 

■zna.  Mr.  DkLst,  Mr.  Qdiuxh.  Mr. 

Shaw.  Mr.  SBUSiBt.  Mr.  Coblb.  Mrs. 

MxTsaa  of  Kansas.  BCr.  Blaz.  Mr. 

Oallo.  Mr.  HAxnnEXT,  Mrs.  Jobrsoh, 

ifr.    Kasicb.   Mr.   McMnjj>w.    Mi. 

McOaATH.  Mr.  Pinu.  Mr.  SwnmAix. 

Mr.  Swaaiiai.  Mr.  WmiaHuasr,  Mr. 

WoLT.  Mr.  WOKTLKT.  Mr.  Daub,  and 

Mr.  Madioaw): 
H.  Con.  Res.  170.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  the  hijacking  of  TWA  flight 
847.  the  brutal  murder  of  P03c  Robert 
Stethon.  confirming  the  policy  of  no  capitu- 
lation to  terrorism,  and  expressing  our  com- 
mitment to  a  course  of  action  that  results  in 
the  freedom  of  all  American  hostages;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xv||, 
185.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada. 

relative  to  desert  lands  in  Nevada;  to  the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

June  21. 1985. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  dsuse  4  of  rule  ZXn,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
Hit.  615:  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr.  Nowak.  and 

Mr.  MOLLOBAM. 

HJi.  1063:  Mr.  Edwakds  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  McCouuit.  Mr.  Morxison  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Packabd. 

HJt.  ia07:  Mr.  Siallixos. 

HJt  1510:  Mr.  Kckakt  of  Ohio. 

HJl.  1519:  Mr.  Uwunr  and  Mr.  McClos- 


HJl.1780:  Mr.  Cobst. 

KR.  1940:  Mr.  Amsasoii.  Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr. 
MoAXLXT,    Mr.    SaasBwaaxroxa.    and    Mr. 


HJt  aoao:  Mr.  Mdira. 

HJt  3063:  Mr.  Fawbx. 

HJt  2906:  Mr.  ArxxaifAa.  Mr.  BnjxAxis, 
Mr.  CBxnr.  snd  Mr.  aEAOOBS. 

HJt  assX:  Mr.  Edoak.  Mrs.  Kbrmxixt.  Ur. 
KotxBU  Mr.  MuxFRT.  and  Mr.  Maisui. 

HJt  2S71:  Mr.  CaocxxR. 

HJt  3472:  Mr.  Paiixtia.  Mr.  Sikobski. 
and  Mr.  "nupiCAirr. 

HJt  3501:  Mr.  Wiuox.  Mr.  Hbiisom.  Mr. 
Maisui.  Mr.  BOBXAMUURX,  and  Mr.  Bxxkaii. 

HJt  3636:  Mr.  nnniL  and  Mr.  Sbaw. 

HJ.  Rea.  1S8:  Mr.  Wnaoir. 

HJ.  Rea.  143:  Mr.  Kxmp. 

HJ.  Rea.  266:  Mr.  KomiATXx.  Mr. 
Wauob.  Mr.  StAunroa.  Mr.  Evaxs  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Oux.  Mrs.  KxaxxLLT,  Mr.  Quillxii.  Mr. 
SuxsQuisT.  snd  Mr.  OxonxBO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Bouchxb  and  Mr. 
TkAFiCAin. 


DEUmONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  1S91:  Mr.  Robxxt  F.  Sutb. 


1         PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

150i  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Ls|wrence  K.  Onxmi.  relative  to  omnpen- 
satio^  for  Panama  Canal  ConunissiOD  em- 
ployees; which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee oa  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


ujde 


AMZ3fDMENTS 
ler  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  pro- 
poseO  amendments  were  submitted  as 
follajira: 

HJl.  1872 
Mrs.  BOXER: 
le  end  of  title  vm  (page  143.  after 
0  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

COST  AND  PKICE  MANAGEMENr  Di  DC 
FKN8B  PROCIIREMKNT. 

(a)jlM  OxxxxAL.— Chapter  141  of  UUe  10. 
Unitid  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tqe  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon:! 

"B  24*.  Cost  and  price  ■HUMgenent 

"(al  In  this  section: 

"(11  'Covered  contract'  means  a  contract 
that  ^  awarded  by  a  defense  agency  using 
procedures  as  defined  In  chapter  137  of  this 
title  and  that  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2306  of  this  title,  including  contracts 
for  fuU-scale  engineering,  development,  or 
production. 

"(21  'Defense  agency'  means  the  D^wrt- 
meni]  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
lent  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense 
ics  Agency. 

CI)  A  defense  agency  that  Is  responsi- 
>r  the  acquisition  of  property  (Indud- 
lor  manufactured  end  items)  or  serv- 
ices lender  a  covered  contract  shall  cause  to 
be  recorded  the  contractor's  prtHDOsed  and 
negoiiated  cost  and  pricing  data  acquired  by 
the  agency  into  amroprlate  categories. 
Such:  categories  shall  Include  labor  costs, 
materials  costs,  subcontract  oasts,  overhead 
costs^  general  and  administrative  costs,  fee 
or  paofit.  recurring  coats,  and  nonrecurring 
costs, 

"(2KA)  A  defense  agency  that  is  responsi- 
ble fbr  the  acquisition  of  major  manufac- 
tured end  items  under  a  covered  contraet 
shallicauae  to  be  recorded  the  proposed  and 
negotiated  bills  of  labor  for  labor  used  by 
the  brime  contractor  and  each  associate 
oontasctor  in  manufacturing  the  item  and 
for  libor  used  by  each  such  contractor  in 
performing  routine  testing  relating  to  the 
item.  The  blU  of  labor  relating  to  the  labor 
used  by  any  such  contractor  shall  reflect 
such  contractor's  computation  of  the  woi^ 
requ^ed  in  numuf acturlng  parts  and  subas- 
semtlies  for  the  end  Item  and  in  performing 
routlbe  testing  of  such  parts  and  subassem- 
bUes. 

"(B)  Each  contractor  preparing  a  Mil  of 
laboa  referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
specf  y  in  the  bUl  of  labor  the  current  indus- 
trial >  engineering  standard  hours  of  worit 
contgnt  (also  known  as  should-take  times) 
for  the  work  included  In  a  component  of  the 
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bill  of  labc  r  and  for  the  total  work  included 
In  the  bill  of  labor.  The  contractor  shall 
base  the  Standard  hours  of  work  content 
QMdfied  ii  the  bill  of  labor  on  the  'fair 
day's  worl^  concept,  as  such  term  Is  under- 
stood in  cpmpetltive  commercial  manufac- 
turing indxstries  in  the  United  Statea.  The 
contractors  standard  hours  of  work  content 
included  \k  the  bill  of  labor  may  not  vary 
from  time  jstandards  derived  from  commer- 
cially avaOable  predetermined  time  stand- 
ard systemi  widely  used  In  the  United  States, 
as  deteim^ed  by  the  defmse  sgency.  sub- 
ject to  ver^ncatlon  by  audit 

"(C)  The  head  of  a  defense  agency  acquir- 
ing a  biU  4f  labor  referred  to  In  subsection 

(A)  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
informaUcp  relating  to  standard  hours  of 
work  omtMit  Included  under  subparagraph 

(B)  and  shidl  review  such  information  to  de- 
termine changes  in  measured  work  content 
ss  work  progress  under  the  contract  to 
which  the  bill  of  labor  relates. 

"(3)  A  defoue  agency  that  Is  responsible 
for  the  scauisitlon  of  major  manufactured 
end  Items]  under  a  covered  contract  shall 
cause  to  b^  recorded  the  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated bills  of  materials  used  by  the  prime 
contractor  and  each  associate  contractor 
under  the  contract  In  manufacturing  the 
item  and  of  material  used  by  each  such  con- 
tractor in  performing  routine  testing  relat- 
ing to  the  Item.  The  bill  of  material  used  by 
any  such  ^ntraetor  shall  reflect  such  con- 
tractor's oomputation  of  the  material  re- 
quired forjmanufactiulng  parts  snd  subas- 
semblies for  the  end  item  and  for  routine 
testing  of  iuch  parU  and  subassemblies.  The 
costs  set  out  in  the  bill  of  material  «h*ii  be 
expressed  iin  current  dollars  and  shall  be 
maintained  and  received  in  a  manner  rimnur 
to  the  maaner  provided  for  bills  of  labor  in 
paragraphj(2XC). 

"(4)  A  defense  sgency  that  is  reqxmsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  (Including 
major  maaufactured  end  items)  or  services 
under  a  cavered  contract  shall  cause  to  be 
recorded  incurred  costs  under  the  contract 
In  the  saiae  manner  as  the  defense  sgency 
categorise^  and  records  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated costa.  including  grouping  the  costs  as 
provided  imder  paragraph  (1). 

"(cXl)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  pro- 
hibit a  codtractor  from  submitting  a  request 
for  payment  or  reimbursement  for  any  bill 
of  labor  or  any  bill  of  material  developed 
pursuant  to  an  approved  syston  of  cost 
principles  itnd  procedures. 

"(2)  Not^ilng  in  this  secUon  shall  require 
the  submission  of  the  information  to  be  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  if  the  contractor 
does  not  nialntaln  such  information  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Clx^ical  AMKXimxRT.— The  table  of 
section  at  [the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
smended  ay  sddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f oUowlng  few  iton: 

"3406.  Cost  and  price  management". 

By  l4r.  DICKS: 
—Add  the! following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  tlUe  X  ^>age  200.  after  line  4): 

BBC  itM.  ACnvims  undbr  the  stkatsgic  db- 
rxwsx  DnriATivB  to  be  consistent 

WITH  THE  Itn  ABM  TKBATY. 

tary  of  Defense  may  not  obll- 

approprlated  or  otherwise  made 

ir  fiscal  year  1986  for  activities  of 

Defense  Initiative  Organiza- 

manner  that  Is  consistent  with 

y  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 

ie  Systems  between  the  Soviet 

the  United  SUtes  (the  "ABM 


The 
gate 

available 
the  Strat 
titm  in 
the  1972 
Ballistic 
Union 
Treaty"). 


—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  Utie  X  (page  300  after  line  4): 
SBC   ISfS   BBSIBICnON   ON   PUNDiNC   POB  THE 
SnUTBGIC  DBRN8B  OnTUUVB. 

(a)  Pxoncis  Rxquixxd  To  Bx  Cabxixd 
Oxrr  AT  Srst4fiai>  Ixvxls.— Of  the  smount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
for  fiscal  year  1986  for  research,  develop- 
ment test  and  evaluation  for  activities  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  InlUaUve— 

(1)  not  less  than  $96,240,000  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  systems  architec- 
ture project: 

(2)  not  less  than  $145,060,000  shaU  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  battle  manage- 
ment and  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations project 

(3)  not  leas  thsn  $72,150,000  shaU  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  system  survivability  project  and 

(4)  not  less  than  $103,500,000  shall  be  obU- 
gated  or  expended  for  the  lethality  and 
target-hardening  project 

(b)  PaojxcTs  LmRXB  to  a  Sfxuifixd  Maxi- 
icDii.— Of  the  smount  sppropriated  or  oth- 
erwise made  available  for  fiscal  year  1086 
for  research,  development  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative— 

(1)  not  more  than  $117,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  c^tical  surveil- 
lance experiment 

(2)  not  more  than  $162,700,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  space-based  laser 
concepts  project 

(3)  not  more  than  $12,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  hypervelodty 
launcher  development  project;  and 

(4)  not  more  than  $30,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  kinetic  kill  vehi- 
cle project 

(c)  Altivitixs  To  Bx  Ck>HsisixiiT  Wm 
1972  ABM  TxxATT.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  not  obligate  funds  wroprlated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  Organization  In  any  manner  that 
is  Inconsistent  with  the  1972  Treaty  on  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  (the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  Utie  X  (page  200,  after  line  4): 

SBC  !«•  BBSnUCnON  ON  FUNDDiG  FOR  SnUIV- 
CK  DBPSN8E  DUmATIVE. 

(a)  Pxojxcis  LmiTXD  to  a  Spxcmc  Maxi- 
mm.— Of  the  amount  appropriated  or  oth- 
erwtse  made  available  for  fiscal  year  1986 
for  research,  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion for  activities  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative— 


(1)  not  more  than  $117,000,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  optical  surveO- 
lanoe  experiment 

(2)  not  more  than  $162,700,000  may  be  ob- 
ligated or  expended  for  the  space-based 
laser  oonoepU  project 

(3)  not  more  than  $12,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated or  expended  for  the  hypervelodty 
launcher  development  project  and 

(4)  not  more  than  $30,000,000  may  be  obli- 
gated at  expended  for  the  kinetic  Ull  vehi- 
cle project 

(b)  Acnvmxs  To  Bx  Cobsutbr  Wrb 
TBX  1072  ABM  TxxATT.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  not  obligate  funds  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  available  for  fiscal  year 
1986  for  activities  of  the  Strrtcglc  Defense 
Initiative  Organisation  In  any  ™««~»i-  Uiat 
is  inconsistent  with  the  1972  Treaty  tm  the 
Umitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  (the  "ABM  Treaty"). 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
—At  the  end  of  Title  X.  on  page  200.  after 
line  4.  insert  the  following  new  sectlim: 

SBC  .  EDUCATION  OP  BICH  SCHOOL  SrVDENTB 
BBSIDENT  ON  THE  WEST  PODTT  HDJ- 
TABY  RBSBBVATION. 

(a)  The  Department  of  Defense  may  enter 
contractual  arrangements  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act  of  Sept  30.  1950.  63  Stat 
1107.  20  TJ&C.  f  241.  for  the  public  educa- 
tion of  high  school  students  residing  on  the 
West  Point  military  reservation. 

(b)  Contracts  pursuant  to  secticm  (a) 
above  shall  be  funded  from  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations.  The  total  cost  of 
such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  per 
student  for  education  In  comparable  com- 
munities In  the  state,  leas  any  state  and  fed- 
eral contributions  attributable  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  students  oonceined. 

ByMs-KAFTDR: 
— Psge  176.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

SEC  IVU.  KSrOKt  ON  COMMON  DEPENSE  OBJBC- 

nvEs. 

(a)  III  OxnaAi — The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  submit  to  the  Ccntgess  a  report 
recomnmuUng  methods  by  which  Jspan 
may  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  defense 
expenditures  and  ther^y  further  the  secu- 
rity InteresU  of  the  United  States  by 
strengthening  the  common  «»»fmtt  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.. 

(b)  SuBMisaioa  op  Repobt.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  OO^lay  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 


By  Mr.  MARKET: 

—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC    MSa    LIHITAnOM    ON    "»««■"?    OP    IBB 
ABHBO  POBCES  n  HOMDUaAS. 

(a)  LooTATioa  ox  PaoxnoTT  to  Nicaba- 
ouA  Boaaaa.- None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  the  authorisatloni  of  ap- 
propriations in  this  Act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  in  connectloo  with  any  activity,  ax 
to  support  any  activity,  by  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Faroes  in  sny  land 
area  of  Honduras  that  Is  within  20  "HMMi-al 
mUes  of  the  land  border  of  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras. 

(b)  BxcBTioxa.— Subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  if- 

(1)  Congress  has  declared  war  or  enacted 
specific  authorization  for  the  presence  of 
members  of  United  States  Aimed  Forces  in 
such  area;  or 

(2)  such  forces  are  needed— 

(A)  to  respond  to  a  clear  and  present 
dsnger  of  military  attack  on  the  United 
States; 

(B)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  immediately  evacuate.  United  States 
citizens;  or 

(C)  to  respond,  pursuant  to  the  provlsioos 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance,  to  an  Invasion  of  Honduras. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—In  Titie  10,  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  .  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  au- 
thorized to  undertake  actions  to  protect 
United  States  Armed  Forces  personnel 
against  terrorist  activity  through: 

"(a)  The  use  of  mtix  snti-terrorism  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  mwent  the  loss 
of  lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel snd. 

"(b)  The  use  of  sudi  counter-terrorism 
measure  ss  may  be  appropriate  against 
those  persons  identified  as  lieing  respcmslble 
for  the  loss  of  lives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  peraonneL" 
—In  Title  10,  sdd  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  .  It  is  the  Sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  autbniaed 
to  undertake  actions  to  protect  United 
States  Armed  Forces  personnel  against  ter- 
rorist activity  through: 

"(a)  The  use  of  such  anti-terrorism  meas- 
ures as  msy  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  lives  of  United  States  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel and. 

"(b)  The  use  of  such  counter-terrotlBi 
measures  as  may  be  appropriate  against 
those  persons  identified  as  betaig  responsible 
for  the  loss  of  lives  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  personneL" 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTEKSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SOUND  ADVICE  GIVEN  TO 
VmOINIA  TECH  GRADUATES 


HON.  FREDERKX  C  BOUCHER 


'ATivas 


HI  THE  HOU8B  OT 

Friday.  June  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  graduates  throughout  the 
Nation  will  giOher  to  receive  their  de- 
grees and  last  minute  guidance  from 
those  who  have  themselves  cultivated 
the  advice  given  to  them  on  gradua- 
tion day. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  wisdom  shared 
cm  June  8  with  graduates  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University. 

Alexander  F.  Giacco.  rector  of  the 
VPI  and  SU  Board  of  Visitors,  present- 
ed a  simple  proposition  to  the  graduat- 
ing class:  The  woiid  marketplace  is  the 
new  eotnimnlc  fittmtier.  He  cautions, 
however,  that  meeting  the  challenges 
of  the  New  Ftontier  requires  not  only 
sound  business  skills  but  also  compas- 
sion and  understanding  of  the  cultures 
of  other  nations. 

As  presidoit.  chairman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  Hercules.  Inc..  a 
worldwide  corporation  with  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  annual  sales.  Al  Giacco  clearly 
possesses  that  critical  mix  of  economic 
and  sociological  skills  that  are  needed 
as  America  embraces  the  challenges  of 
international  eoraomic  competition 
and  OKwrtunity. 

I  commend  his  q>eech  to  our  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Rbookd. 

ICr.  Giacco's  speech  follows: 

Dr.  iMmry.  dlsUnculabed  memben  of  the 
BoMd  of  Vtelton.  hooored  suesU.  and  grmd- 
uatM  of  the  Cla«  of  1985. 

It's  fair  to  ny  that  whoever  first  began 
caDlng  this  day  "Cnmnifncement"  under- 
stood imther  predseljr  the  chrooolocy  of 
educatioo  in  our  lives.  Onduatton  itay  docs 
not  end  our  education.  nOta  it  signals  its 
oonimenoement  in  another  context.  No 
longer  in  the  structured  setting  of  classroom 
and  laboratory— but  In  tlie  more  eclectic  set- 
ting of  life.  You  were  counselled  a  few  years 
ago  about  survival  in  the  college  environ- 
ment. Let  me  give  you  today  your  freshman 
oonvocatiOD  in  business  survival  in  wlut  will 
be  your  new  setting— the  world  environ- 
ment. 

A  century  ago.  commenoement  speakers 
ectioed  Horace  Oreeley's  sbren  call  that  one 
should  "Oo  West,  young  man.  go  West". 
West,  of  course,  meant  the  frontier.  A  place 
w4iere  opportunity  lay  waiting.  A  place  rep- 
resenting the  future,  wliere  one  could  cross- 
cut the  old  eatabUshment  and  could  make  it 
in  a  new  environment  It  represented  a 
break  with  the  past  and.  hence,  risk  as  well 
as  opportunity  for  tlie  future. 

More  recently,  wtien  I  sat  where  you  are 
sitting  today,  our  speaker  was  more  spedf- 


Oo  to  Texas,  young  engineer, 

.  Texas  was  then  almost  gener- 

opportunltlss  in  on.  hydrocar- 

future  building  Idooks  for  a  new 

age.  New  hortaons  and  opportuni- 

frontiers  of  engineering  teeluxd- 

we  speak,  the  West  Is  gone  In  a 

and  the  vitality  of  Texas 

from  liigh-tech  than  from  liy- 

has  been  developing  out  there 
planet— for  the  last  two  deeadea— 
itter  of  opportunity,  and  the  most 

yet.  It  is  there  I  suggest  you  go. 

frontier  is  the  emerging  world 

recognition  and  imderstandlng 
lead  you  to  Its  opportunities— be- 
are  the  Urst  generatkm  of  people 
have  lived  their  entire  lives  in  It! 
say  to  you— Think  globall  And  Oo 
Toung  Men  and  Women.  Oo  Worldl 
that  doesnt  require  that  you  move 
or  Brasll  or  Tlera  del  Fuego. 
require  you  to  know  where  they 
are.  kiiow  something  of  their  culture,  their 
needs  and  asptratlons.  It  requires  an  atti- 
tude dr  unfailing  optimism  that  the  new 
global  jTroDtier  off oa  man  opportunity  for 
the  future  than  the  old  parochial  and  na- 
tionaUStic  maiiuts.  which  sie  relics  of  the 
past,  'f  ou  wm  need  to  begin  with  a  radical 
Chang*  in  the  way  you  tliink  alxtut  the 
worid.  j7ou  wm  have  to  stimulate  your  Intel- 
lectual  cuikMity  and  broaden  your  points  of 
view  Mm  a  domestic  perspective  to  a  ^obal 
one.  vou  wUl  have  to  learn  to  think  as 
others  tlilnk.  You  will  have  to  meet  them 
more  than  tialf  way.  And  you  need  more 
than  a(ie  language. 

Let  ^  Illustrate  with  a  personal  example. 
Our  wgnpany  produces  a  broad  spectrum  of 
chemicals  for  a  developed  aodety.  It  is  a 
world  ywnpany  with  about  M  plants  evenly 
spUt  between  the  VJ3.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  :In  snne  years,  as  much  as  half  our 
have  come  from  operations  and 


To  hfelp  keep  track  of  such  an  enterprise.  I 
have  ajcomputer  terminal  at  my  desk  which 
update  I  each  ndght  all  business  ehangea— so 
I  hav€  real  time  Information  from  around 
the  wo  rid  each  morning  when  I  arrive. 

Purt  ler,  we  have  a  televlsitm  linkup  via 
satellil  e  to  our  major  VB.  and  European  lo- 
catlao  .  If  need  be.  we  can  discuss  overnight 
changt  s  with  our  managers  around  the 
globe  poe-to-faoe  on  TV  each  morning. 

I  tratrel  regularly  overseas  and  oioourage 
our  executives  to  do  the  same,  not  Just  visit- 
ing our  installations,  liut  absorbing  the  cul- 
tures gnd  keeping  abreast  of,  or  ahead  of, 
changes  in  the  world  markets. 

To  Oils  day,  I  take  language  lessons.  The 
cassette  player  In  my  car  is  usually  loaded 
with  qeriita  language  tapes  Instead  of  stereo 
musicjAnd  I  subscribe  to  foreign  '«t"«»«*- 
so  I  csb  read  in  that  language  what  Is  going 
on  In  jthat  part  of  the  world.  I'm  on  the 
Board  lof  a  European  company  where  meet- 
ings ade  conducted  only  In  Italian. 

Lo(d|  at  the  most  successful  American 
companies  today,  and  you  will  find  men  and 
womea  at  the  top  who  are  voracious  for  In- 
formation about  markeU  abroad.  Most  of 
you  w^  not  produce  goods  and  services  for 
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markets  of  only  parochial 
that  has  been  transcended 
by  the  world  marketplace  and  you  wiU  think 
it  and  live  1^  and  it  will  be  the  lodestar  of 
the  most  sudDeasful  among  you. 

Tlie  new  ^orld  economy  is  not  Just  for  the 
physical   scfwitlsU    among   you— there    Is 
plenty  to  dop 
of  the 
technology : 
Isany  ( 
thei 
loglcaL 
ofal 
nomicl 

The  way 
In  the  past  < 
markets, 
large 

Consumer 
where 
policies. 
What  Is 
Justani 
controlled  1 

But  the  w4 
Is  unique  Inp 


i  for  the  social  scientist.  One 
problems  of  our  age  is  that 
outpaced  sociology.  If  there 
my  optimism  for  the  future, 
not  teduwlogical,  but  sodo- 
because  we  are  In  tlie  midst 
ital  disoonUnuity  in  world  eco- 


worid  worked  economically 
through  local  and  domestic 
were  largely  vehicles  of 
,  cartels  and  governmoits. 
faction  often 
tlonal  price  policies, 
lonlsm  and  special  Interests, 
the  International  market  Is 
I  of  that  through  exporting, 
restrictions  and  tariffs, 
rid  market  is  something  new.  It 
luman  dviliitlon.  And  it  is  an 
achievement  of  the  consumer.  Because  In  it. 
he  will  be  iMllng  to  buy  the  best  available 
at  the  lowest  price,  regardless  of  where  on 
the  planet  \t  is  produced.  That  will  ulU- 
mately  put  all  producers  and  governments 
snd  labor  uiilons.  and  other  special  Interests 
around  the  uobe  into  the  competition  with 
each  other  as  groups  vying  for  Vb»  consum- 
er's business.  That  Is  happening  today,  and 
we  are  seeing  the  world  work  a  lot  different- 
ly. I 

The  comaelling  reason  for  this  Is  rapid 
telecommunications.  People  in  the  tiniest 
hamlets  in  the  bsckwaters  of  the  world  can 
see  how  ev^one  else  lives.  Nowhere  can 
you  go  on  ^e  globe  today  without  seeing 
TV  antennas.  This  creates  universal  appe- 
tites, and  Is  causing  economic  changes  such 
as  we  have  bot  seen  before.  It  signifies  in- 
creasing ecbnomic  independence  for  the 
consumer,  a  little  more  control  over  eco- 
nomic desUhy.  When  the  msnsrn  see  eco- 
nomic grow^i  and  prosperity  on  TV,  they 
want  for  th^ooselves. 

No  longe^  can  governments,  unions  or 
companies  liold  sppetltes  hostage  to  geograr 
phy.  Television  obliterates  geographical 
boundaries.  A  gigantic  world  nuuketplace, 
resulting  iii  a  kind  of  global  shopping 
center.  Is  developing  as  a  result. 
But  this  secular  change  that's  underway 


in  the  way 
fully 
The 
our  InatltuI 
press,  iml^ 
to  yeirtei 
tion  of  what 


world  works  hasn't  yet  been 

that  most  of  us,  and  most  of 
tvernment,  business,  the 
ities  and  unions  are  still  tied 
there  is  a  lack  of  recognl- 
is  really  happening  in  the 
world  today]  That  produces  a  frontier  of  op- 
portunity for  your  generation— one  you  can 
participate  fi. 

There  is  a  gap  that  exists  in  the  country 
you  are  inheriting  between  our  traditional 
system  of  bbsiness  and  poUtlcal  beliefs  and 
the  new  realities  of  the  world. 

The  myopia  of  politics  and  government 
make  those  institutions  slow  to  appreciate 
this  changeiand  address  it  The  superficial- 
ity of  the  news  media  keeps  the  sea  change 
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from  being  explained.  The  day-t(Hlay, 
bottom  line  problems  of  business  have 
caused  many  in  that  institution  to  not  fully 
confront  the  change.  Unions  are  grounded 
in  the  status  quo.  Universities,  by  their 
nature,  teach  us  a  lot  about  yestotlay,  some 
about  today,  but  almost  nothing  about  to- 
morrow—yet they  do  provide  us  the  under- 
pinnings to  extraiiolate  for  ourselves. 

Part  of  the  gap  Is  between  technology  and 
sociology.  But  mostly  is  our  natural,  slow  re- 
action to  secular  change.  History  is  always 
instructive,  tmt  if  we  simply  straight-line  ex- 
trapolate history,  in  sudi  times,  it  can  mis- 
lead us.  This  is  one  of  those  times. 

In  the  UwS.,  our  traditional  system  of  busi- 
ness and  political  beliefs  fathered  the  eco- 
nomic environment  of  yesterday.  Because  of 
our  vast  resouroes  and  »rtw*rmKit>  strength 
tied  to  big  homogenous  domestic  markets— 
we  were  able  to  overcome  adversarial  gov- 
ernment-business relationships  and  other 
problems.  But  those  same  strengths  can  be 
weaknesses  in  the  new  world  market  That 
portends  dramaUc  challenges  for  you  who 
will  emerge  soon  ss  leaden  of  business,  gov- 
ernment and  academe. 

So,  that  is  the  direction.  As  with  any  long 
Journey  there  Is  a  flrst  step,  and  you  must 
take  it  The  first  step  is  to  Think  Global]  Oo 
World,  young  men  and  women  as  you  leave 
Blacksburg— Oo  Worldl  I  envy  you  the  Jour- 
ney! 

Can  I  be  more  specific?  Not  except  to  say 
you  have  to  reoognlsf  the  sea  change:  you 
have  to  prepare  yourself  with  a  new  under- 
standing about  how  the  world  woriu— of  cul- 
tures and  languages  and  trends— and.  then, 
only  then,  you  have  to  do  what  successful 
people  of  all  ages  have  always  done.  You 
have  to  look  for  <vportunlty. 

The  richness  and  texture  of  this  secular 
change  wUl  be  a  greater  expolenoe  for  you 
if  you  recognise  It  and  command  it  It  is  in- 
exorable. You  can  Jiunp  on— or  you  can 
hang  on  for  dear  life.  It  is  there!  And  new 
eras  such  as  this  are  like  horses.  They  sre 
almost  impossible  to  ride,  except  in  the  di- 
rection they're  going. 

Best  wishes  to  you  on  yoiv  commence- 
ment day.  Oo  World!  And  Oood  LudLl  • 


ADM.  HTMAN  RICKOVER 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

orpLoanM 

nr  THB  HOUSS  or  HXPBCSDraATIVXS 

Friday.  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRD,  I  include  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker.  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover 
became  a  hero  and  a  legend  in  his  own 
time.  As  the  father  of  the  UJS.  nuclear 
Navy  his  contribution  to  our  national 
defense  has  been  equalled  by  very  few. 
As  chairman  of  the  Sem^ower  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  have,  through  past  dec- 
ades, been  in  dose  touch  with  him  and 
heavily  relied  on  his  good  Judpnent  In 
Naval  affairs.  As  an  individual.  I  treas- 
ure his  friendship. 

Recent  question  arose  as  to  gifts  re- 
ceived by  him  from  Electric  Boat,  a 
company  producing  nuclear  subma- 
rines for  the  Navy;  and  he  received  a 
letter  of  censure  for  this  and  then  re- 
plied as  shown  by  the  following  June  7 
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letter.  I  endorse  his  statement  there: 
"I  can  emphatically  aay  that  no  gratu- 
ity or  favor  ever  affected  any  dediion 
I  made."  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
said  "there  was  no  evidence  found  that 
in  fact  favor  was  granted  by  the  Admi- 
ral In  any  of  his  dealings  with  Electric 
Boat."  In  my  opinion,  it  la  appropriate 
to  have  Admiral  Rickover's  letter  of 
June  7  put  in  the  Rboobo:  and  it  reads 
aa  follows: 

Jum  7,  IMS. 
Hon.  Jon  H.  I^nua. 
Secretarif  of  the  Navy.  DepartmeiU  of  the 
Navy.  The  Pentagon,  WatMngton,  DC. 

Dasa  Ma.  flacaauav:  In  aooovdance  with 
section  OlOXb)  of  the  Manual  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General.  I  write  you  this  letter  as 
an  official  statement  In  reidy  to  your  admin- 
istrative letter  of  censure  dated  31  May  IMS 
concerning  the  findings  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Gra- 
tuities Board  re  allegations  of  gift  giving  to 
me  by  General  Dynamics. 

Let  me  first  say.  as  I  have  said  repeatedly, 
my  conscience  Is  clear  on  this  subject  Ulti- 
mately a  human  lieing  has  to  Judge  himself. 
I  have  always  acted  in  the  beat  Interest  of 
the  Navy  snd  my  country  during  my  M 
years  of  military  service.  I  can  t».ph«»i#»iiy 
say  that  no  gratuity  or  favor  ever  affected 
any  dedsioo  I  made.  In  fact  the  recmd  wm 
show  that  I  have  been  consistently  tougher 
on  defense  contractors  than  any  govern- 
ment official  at  any  time.  The  very  ship- 
builders being  investigated  by  your  Gratu- 
ities Board  were  the  targets  of  my  rqteated 
criticism  for  poor  procurement  pradlces,  in- 
efficiency, high  overhead,  and  liMdequate 
cost  controL  As  you  yourself  recognised  in 
your  news  oonferenoe  of  May  31,  IMS: 

"There  Is  absolute  no  evidence  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  gave  (General  Dynamics]  fa- 
vorable treatment  ss  a  result  of  this.  If  his 
behavior  toward  General  Dynamics  was  an 
indicator  of  mbmt  General  Dynamics  was 
getting  for  iU  money  they  sure  got  a  bad 
deal,  because  he  was  always  rigoroui  In  ne- 
gotiating with  General  Dynamics,  very 
tough.  The  Board  found  that  on  the  one 
hand,  while  General  Dynamics  sought  to 
get  perhaps  the  best  way  to  put  it  is  the 
least  unfavorable  treatment  from  the  man 
who  had  the  most  power  over  General  Dy- 
namics. Klectrlc  Boat  there  was  no  inten- 
tion, according  to  the  ftaMUngs  of  the  Board, 
to  corrupt  or  to  suborn  the  admiral  or  the 
system.  Nor  was  there  any  evidence  found 
that  in  fact  favor  was  granted  by  the  admi- 
ral In  any  of  his  desJinci  with  Electric 
Boat" 

I  have  never  denied  receiving  ontain 
items  from  General  Dynamics.  My  receipt 
of  these  gifts,  however,  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  proper  context— the  context  in 
which  they  were  given. 

During  my  more  than  SO  years  at  the 
helm  of  the  Navy's  nuclear  power  program  I 
was  responsible  for  the  oanstnietlon  of  141 
nudear-powered  vessels.  I  went  on  all  but 
two  of  their  sea  trials  and  I  participated  in 
most  of  their  '«"~»*'«ngi.  keel-laylngs  or 
commisslonlno  The  Gratuities  Board  now 
aUeges  that  I  received  a  total  of  167.638^3 
In  gratuities  during  my  lengthy  career  In 
the  Navy,  the  vast  majority  of  these  so- 
called  "gifts"  being  given  me  in  conjunction 
with  the  139  sea  trials  and  numerous 
laiinchings  They  cite  as  alleged  gratulUes 
snd  place  a  value  on,  among  other  things, 
mint  Julep  cups,  trays,  paper  weiibts. 
models,  mugs,  lunch  boxes,  and  book  ends, 
most  of  the  Items  nnt-Jng  the  ««««»«»»'<— inntng 
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of  a  particular  ship;  and  food  and  other  pro- 
visions for  the  sea  trials. 

Pbst  It  is  important  to  note,  I  never  con- 
sidered or  treated  these  items  as  petaonal 
gifU  to  me.  With  the  wnyptlon  of  two 
pieces  of  Jewelry  whldi  were  given  to  b^ 
wife  and  were  valued  by  the  Gratuities 
Board  of  $l.Mg.7S.  all  of  the  items  with 
which  I  was  presented  by  General  Dynamics 
were  given  away.  Tliey  were  given  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  rraifrraitisisl  staff 
whose  support  and  enthusiasm  for  our  nu- 
clear program  were  and  remain  —■—'"«'  for 
the  security  of  our  country.  They  were 
given  to  the  dedicated  and  hardwotldng 
crews  of  the  veastls  whose  '«"~*»^gt  I  at- 
tended and  whose  sea  trials  I  witnessed. 
They  were  given  to  staff  members  in  my 
office  who  labored  so  tirdeasly  over  the 
yean  to  ensure  that  the  United  States 
would  always  remain  preeminent  In  the 
field  of  nudear  power.  And  they  were  given 
to  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  In  fact 
In  large  part  the  so-called  "gratuities" 
whldi  I  received  would  be  """^"nt  as  "trin- 
kets" If  one  were  Judidng  their  intrinsic 
value.  Ilie  true  value  of  these  "trinkets",  ss 
you  propoly  termed  them  In  your  news  oon- 
ferenoe, was  In  their  reminder  when  given 
to  others  that  yet  ■'M«»hiT  mflretfinf  In  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  Navy  had  been 
achieved  Insuring  the  contlnned  security 
snd  weU-beIng  of  our  country. 

The  practice  of  presenting  glfU  st  ship 
laimrhlngs  has  been  with  us  for  hundreds  of 
years  and.  as  it  stioold  be.  wlU  doubtless 
remain  with  us  for  hundreds  more.  Sea 
trials  for  the  vtastls  are  not  only  a  tradttlan 
but  were  requteed  by  the  Navy's  contracts 
with  General  Dynamics.  Tlie  provislaiw  and 
suKdles  tor  these  sea  trials,  alleged  as  gra- 
tuities, were  used  and  mn^mm^t  not  only  by 
me  but  also  by  the  dedicated  Navy  men  and 
women  who  served  on  these  ships.  If  Gener- 
al Dynamics  bad  not  provided  the  provi- 
sions.  the  Navy,  and  ultimately  the  taxpay- 
ers would  have  had  to.  "Rigging  for  Rick- 
over". aa  the  stocking  of  provtekms  tor  the 
sea  trials  was  cnmmwily  called,  was  not 
something  I  ordered.  It  Is  a  Navy  custom  of 
long  standing  for  the  Caaunandtng  Officer 
of  a  naval  vessel  to  make  speoU  arrange- 
ments for  the  reoeptian  of  high  ranking  of- 
ficers and  other  dignitaries.  Thus,  provi- 
sions for  the  sea  trials  were  ordered  by  the 
crew  of  the  ship  snd  supplied  by  the  Navy 
in  oonjunctlon  with  General  Dynamics  and 
were  consumed  by  aU  aboard. 

No  stnsle  item,  however,  highli^ts  the 
true  nature  of  the  Gratuities  Board  nw%Mngm 
more  than  the  alleged  "diauffeur  services" 
I  received  valued  at  more  than  $U.OM, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total  gratuities 
rtaimiH  The  Board  finds  that  during  the 
period  1M4  to  1977  I  made  aa  the  average 
three  trips  per  month  to  Groton.  Connecti- 
cut a  total  of  S04  trips.  No  one  challenges, 
nor  could  they,  the  official  business  oon- 
ducted  on  these  visits  to  the  submarine 
base.  Stnoe  there  was  no  commercial  air 
service  to  Groton  from  Washington.  I  had 
to  fly  to  either  New  Yoik  City,  Boston. 
Providence.  Hartford  or  New  Haven  and  be 
driven  to  Electric  Boat  as  I  do  not  have  a 
driver's  license  and  travelled  without  an 
aide.  Was  I  to  walk7  If  General  Dynamics 
had  not  provided  the  transportation,  the 
Govonment  would  have  had  to.  That  such 
activity  constitutes  a  gratuity  to  me  is  ludi- 
crous. I  note  in  passing  that  althou^  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  has  paid  the  fine  the  Navy 
levied  against  it  they  too  have  noted  their 
disagreement  with  the  findings  and  conclu- 
sions  of   the   Gratuities  Board  JTioiiMtitu 
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thoM  on  the  fifnOal  questions  of  Intent 
snd  quantum. 

I  can  state  unequtTocally  that  I  was  nevo' 
Innueneed  in  the  reeommendation  to  award 
or  amend  any  oontract.  or  in  the  making  of 
any  detennlnation  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formaaee  of  any  contract,  by  any  item  or 
aerrlce  iHorided  me  by  General  Dynamics. 
At  no  time  did  the  receipt  of  any  item  or 
senlce  from  Oenovl  Dynamics  hare  any 
bearlnc  on  the  exercise  of  my  authority.  I 
did  not  at  any  time  accept  any  item  or  serv- 
ice from  Oeneral  Dynamics  with  the  intent 
to  be  influenced  and  I  nevo-  made  any  state- 
ment or  undertook  any  action  with  the 
intent  to  convey  to  any  Ooieral  Dynamics 
otfloer  or  employee  the  impression  that  I 
could  or  would  be  influenced  in  any  omtract 
related  drrtstcn.  or  in  the  exercise  of  my  au- 
thority. If  I  am  to  be  erltidied  for  not  re- 
portlnc  to  the  Navy  that  General  Dynamics 
"Tasinnany  presented  me  with  the  "gratu- 
ities" referred  to  above,  (and  In  fact  Navy 
officials  at  all  levels  were  aware  of  these 
long  ihinrtlng  customs  and  jnactices),  I  must 
note  that  during  the  years  lMl-1977.  the 
span  of  time  addressed  in  your  letter  of  cen- 
sure, neither  the  Navy  nor  any  other  gov- 
ernmental entity  required  government  per- 
sonndtodoso. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  I  had  identi- 
fied material  success  as  my  goal  in  life.  I 
would  certainly  have  followed  another 
career  path  than  that  which  I  chose.  I  have 
never  received  profit  or  personal  gain  by 
reason  of  my  postttoD  with  the  Navy.  I  could 
have  retired  in  1963  at  three-quarters  pay 
snd  made  a  fortune  In  the  private  sector.  In- 
stead I  chose  to  forego  a  lucrative  seomd 
career  and  stayed  on  to  serve  my  country 
for  another  SO  years,  in  effect  giving  two 
full  careers  to  puUlc  service.  I  almost  never 
took  leave  Mid  was  always  among  the  very 
first  to  work  every  morning  and  the  very 
last  to  leave  at  night.  I  considered  Satur- 
days regular  work  days  and  oftoi  Sundays 
as  welL  I  would  often  schedule  out-of-town 
meetings  at  ni^t  to  tniwhwtM  my  timo  away 
fktm  the  office  and  I  would  insist  t-?if>t  sea 
trials  for  nuclear  powered  ships  start  on 
Sopdays  for  the  same  reason.  When  I  was 
offered  honoraria  for  the  numerous  speech- 
es I  gave  and  articles  I  wrote  during  my 
career.  I  directed  that  the  numey  be  given 
to  duulty.  Over  the  years  I  ^Miat^  more 
than  $130,000.00  in  this  manner  to  such 
diarttles  as  Care.  UNICEP.  The  American 
Red  Cross,  and  the  Crippled  Children's 
Foundation.  ICy  conscience  satisfies  me  that 
I  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  my  Office 
during  my  M  year  naval  career  with  the 
best  Interests  of  the  Navy  and  of  my  coun- 
try at  heart  and  with  the  hlgjiest  degree  of 
personal  Integrity.  No  one  has  held  a  higher 
standard  in  that  regard  than  that  to  which  I 
ludd  myself. 

I  want  you  to  know,  in  dosing,  that  I  sin- 
OCTdy  appreciate  the  sentiments  you  ex- 
PMssod  concerning  me  at  your  news  ocnf er- 
enoe  when  you  said.  "I  think  it's  Important 
that  people  remember  that  this  man  n>ent 
nearly  00  years  in  the  Navy  and  has  made  a 
truly  monumental  contribution  to  this 
country's  security  snd  safety.  His  name  will 
live  for  a  very  long  time  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made  to  our  nuclear  Navy  and  well  it 
should.  So  this  faU  from  grace.  If  you  wUl. 
with  these  Uttle  trinkets,  should  be  viewed 
in  the  larger  context  of  his  enormous  contri- 
bution." I  would  simply  conclude  with  a 
quotaticm  that  I  like  from  President  Theo- 
dme  Roosevelt  which  I  think  shoidd  be  kept 
In  mind  whoi  considering  the  allegations  of 
the  Gratuities  Board: 
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"It  Is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
one  Who  points  out  how  the  strong  ««»« 
stumbled,  or  how  the  doer  of  deeA  might 
have  done  them  better.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  man  who  Is  actually  in  the  arena, 
whoa*  face  is  marred  with  sweat,  and  dust, 
and  Hlood;  who  strives  valiantly;  who  errs 
and  0omes  short  sgain  and  again:  who 
knowf  the  great  enthusiasm,  the  great  devo- 
tion, and  spends  himself  in  a  worthy  cause: 
irtio.  if  he  wins,  knows  the  triumph  of  high 
ment:  and  who.  if  he  falls,  at  least 
fails  ^hlle  daring  greatly,  so  that  his  place 
shall  never  be  with  those  cold  snd  ttmiri 
souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor  defeat." 
Hespectfully, 

Htmah  O.  RiCXOVB, 
Admirnl,  VJl  Navy  (ReHredJ.m 


DEVENSE  AUTHORI21ATION— SDI 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


m 


onaamsou 

THI  HOUSB  or  RXPRlSBfTATIVXS 

Friday.  June  21, 198S 


•  M9.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day'd  debate  on  the  gtrateglc  defense 
init^tive— also  called  SDI.  or  star 
warsf-was  only  the  beginning.  Because 
it  wlO  be  with  us  for  a  long  time,  it's 
not  t  bad  idea  to  review  the  House 
actiofi  of  yesterday. 

To  begin,  the  President's  proposal 
offer*  a  major  change  in  the  idea  of 
detettvnce  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  oiv^security  policy  for  40  years.  As 
the  President  has  noted,  reliance  on 
an  a^nired  defense  is  a  safer,  less  acci- 
dent^rone  policy  than  reliance  on 
mutual,  assured  destruction. 

SDI  will  be  terribly  expensive.  Bz- 
pert^  agree  that  it  will  require  eventu- 
al miidlf Ication  of  current  arms  con- 
trol treaties,  especially  the  antiballis- 
tic  missQe  treaty. 

No  lone  has  a  very  good  idea  about 
the  ikospects  for  success.  Most  people. 
Including  myself,  believe  it  is  a  tech- 
nolofy  which  must  be  explored.  My 
Judgment  is  that  we  ought  to  proceed 
with: research  to  investigate  the  pro- 
posal but  that  we  ought  to  do  so  care- 
fully: 

We  ought  not  spend  in  a  profligate 
manner.  Huge  increases  in  any  Federal 
progfam,  and  pkrticularly  in  DOD  pro- 
gramk,  usually  result  in  waste  or  dupli- 
catioii.  or  both.  Our  deficit  situation 
lals  caution.  Finally,  we  should 
to  endanger  our  existing  trea- 
,  Ithout  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
denco  of  success  for  SDI,  <»■  of  urgent 
need. 

Tegterday,  the  House  had  six 
choides.  The  Dellums  amendment 
would  have  eliminated  SDI.  BCy  nega- 
tive Vote  was  an  easy  one.  The  pro- 
gram! should  go  forward. 

The  Mavroules  amendment  was 
called  a  freeze  at  $1.4  billion.  I  was 
tempted  to  support  it.  However,  the 
SDI  (Program  is  now  in  process  at  a 
mudi  higher  spending  rate  than  $1.4 
billioh.  I  voted  against  Mavroules  be- 
cause, to  me,  it  was  a  real  and  substan- 
tial ciit.  It  f  aUed. 
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The  Di^s  amendment  called  for  a 
number  of  conditions  I  considered 
useful,  aid  $3.1  bilUon  in  spending. 
That  figi^  may  have  been  low,  but 
with  the  Senate  at  $3  billion,  and  a 
conferende  figure  aroimd  $2.5  billion 
therefore  [assured,  I  found  it  appeal- 
ing. Becaase  I  find  no  compelling  need 
for  breakneck  speed.  I  voted  for  it.  but 
it  was  not  passed. 

The  next  alternative  was  offered  by 
Representative  Courtcr.  It  called  for 
spending  fche  $3.7  billion  requested  by 
the  President.  For  me,  that  figure  was 
grotesque^ 

As  not^  above,  we  are  currently 
spending  ft  a  rate  above  last  year's  ap- 
propriatio|n.  but  the  $3.7  figure  is  a 
160-pereelit  increase  over  last  year 
which  was  a  40-percent  Increase  over 
the  prevli^us  year.  Enough  said. 

The  H(^t  amendment  was  next.  It 
called  fo^  an  appropriation  at  the 
Senate  approved  level  of  $2.96  billion. 
That  figifte.  too.  exceeds  the  level  at 
which  I  have  confidence  in  the  De- 
partment {to  invest  the  money  wisely, 
and  exceeds  the  level  of  sp^iding 
whidi  is  I  prudent  under  today's  cir- 
.._  1    J  y,Qi^  against  it. 

The  dejfeat  of  the  preceding  five 
amendm^ts  left  the  House  with  the 
committed  recommendation  of  $2.S  bil- 
lion as  the  only  remaining  alternative. 
That  level  is  not  objectionable  to  me. 
but  I  aod  concerned  that  it  will  be 
raised  in  the  conference  with  the 
Senate.  lUke  most  Members  of  the 
House.  I  {voted  for  this  last  available 
altemativb. 

Much  or  this  week's  debate  focused 
on  the  differences  In  spending  in  the 
various  pijoposals.  but  other  important 
factors  ^re  brought  up.  Some  are 
worthy  of  note.  One  is  the  question  of 
limiting  testing  and  demonstration  of 
weapons.  At  this  time.  I  believe  some 
limits  are  jappropriate. 

We  have  directed  much  of  our  atten- 
tion to  the  wem?ons  portion  of  SDI. 
like  laser*  and  directed-energy  beams. 
But,  other  technological  challenges 
which  prosent  perhaps  even  more  dif- 
ficult problems  are  control  mecha- 
nisms, ali<>1ng  mechanisms,  and  power 
systems.  Testing  of  the  weapons  com- 
ponents iMIl  not,  by  itself,  be  an  indi- 
cation of  success. 


My  Jud 
to  know 
challenge 
of  SDI, 
lly.  or 


lent  is  that  now  we  ought 
'hether  we  can  overcome  the 
of  nonweapons  components 
lore  we  begin  to  spend  heav- 
breaking  the  ABM  Treaty 
[y,  by  indulging  in  wei^wns 
,h  don't  tell  the  whole  story 
on  SDI  aliccess.  With  the  faUure  of 
the  Dicks 'and  Mavroules  amendments, 
there  remain  Insufficient  limitations 
on  testing; 

The  strategic  defense  initiative  will 
be,  under  |any  conditions,  an  expensive 
gamble.  Inhere  is  no  guarantee  of  un- 
qualified Success.  But  we  cannot  fail  to 
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explore  it.  The  benefits  would  seem  to 
be  well  worth  the  risk. 

My  affirmative  vote  for  the  system 
is  based  on  hope  and  optimism,  but  it 
is  also  cast  with  caution.* 


JOHN  MONAHAN 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  mBiAMA 
nr  TBI  Houss  or  RxnucsKHTAnvxs 
Thunday,  June  20. 1985 
•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  a 
man  of  few  words,  all  of  them  golden. 
John  Monahan  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
visers I  ever  had  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  and  wish  him 
and  his  family  many  years  of  happi- 
ness.* 


A  WRONG  SIGNAL  ON  BIRTH 
CONTROL 


HON.  JAlUffiS  H.  SCHEUER 

ormwToaK 
nf  THI  HOUSE  or  BXTRCSKHTATIVCS 

Friday.  June  21.  1985 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1985,  con- 
tains an  article  concerning  the  efforts 
in  this  body  to  cut  international  popu- 
lation assistance  f imds  from  the  up- 
coming foreign  assistance  bilL 

I  recommend  that  my  colleagues 
read  this  enlightened  opinion  piece  by 
Robert  L.  Schlffer,  a  former  State  De- 
partment official,  before  they  cast 
their  votes  on  an  amendment  expected 
to  be  offered  by  our  colleague  from 
New  Jersey  Mr.  [Smith]. 

In  his  op-ed  arUde,  entiUed  "A 
Wrong  Signal  on  Birth  Control,"  Mr. 
Schlffer  mints  out  that  15  years  ago, 
the  United  States  was  accused  of  es- 
pousing population  control  as  a  means 
of  keeping  developing  countries  weak 
and  subjugated,  but  now  that  many 
nations  have  accepted  the  need  to  con- 
trol population  growth,  the  United 
States,  ironically,  is  changing  its  tune. 

He  says  a  successful  effort  to  block 
funding  for  the  U  IT.  Fund  for  Popula- 
tion Assistance  will  send  the  wrong 
signal  to  developing  nations— a  signal 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  important  and  worthwhile 
worldwide  family  planning  programs 
in  order  to  influence  China  and  re- 
verse that  counti7's  reported  coercive 
family  planning  policies. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  Congress 
will  have  a  chance  to  read  the  follow- 
ing article: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  IMS] 

A  Waoira  Sioital  oh  Bistr  ComaoL 

(By  Robert  L.  Schlffer) 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  United  States  was 
accused  of  espousing  populaUon  control  as  a 
means  of  keeping  developing  countries  weak 
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and  subjugated.  Ironically,  now  that  many 
have  accepted  the  need  to  control  popula- 
tion growth,  the  United  States  may  change 
its  tune. 

If  anti-«bi»tion  lobbyists  are  successful  in 
Congress,  the  United  States  will  send  the 
wrong  signal  to  developing  countries— that 
it  is  willing  to  saertfioe  woridwlde  family 
planning  efforts  in  order  to  tnWiiwKy  popu- 
lation control  programs  in  China. 

Congress  is  considering  several  proposals 
that  would  profaibtt  United  States  fumta  to 
go  to  any  country  or  organtetloa  support- 
ing or  paiticipatins  in  a  program  of  coercive 
abortion  or  infanticide. 

Fair  enough.  Not  even  the  i^aMnrhft  pro- 
ponents of  family  planning  advocate  spend- 
ing DMHiey  for  such  acts.  However,  anti- 
abortion  groups  have  used  reported  inci- 
dents of  abuse  in  China  as  a  pretext  to  end 
financing  of  aU  fSmHy  pianwiTij  programs. 
Congress  is  consklerlng  a  measure  that 
would  effectively  block  payment  of  a  $10 
million  pledge  to  the  United  Nations  Fund 
for  Population  Activities.  President  Reagan 
should  urge  Congress  to  reject  such  legisla- 
Ucm. 

Curiously,  family  planning  programs  are 
the  surest  antidotes  to  aborOon.  and  the 
legislation  promoted  by  anti-abortion  lobby- 
ists thus  defeat  precisely  what  they  daim 
they  want  to  prevent  Though  the  aim  of 
their  outrage  this  time  Is  abuses  In  China, 
the  measures  they  seek  are  the  same  as  In 
past  campaigns'  the  end  of  all  family  plan- 
ning efforts.  Anti-abortion  groups  have  al- 
ready been  successful  In  halting  United 
States  aid  to  the  International  Planned  Par- 
enthood Federation. 

The  latest  measures  are  superfluous, 
moreover,  because  ezisUng  law  already  bars 
the  use  of  United  States  funds  for  abor- 
tkms.  So  money  is  hardly  the  issue  here. 
Pointing  a  finger  at  China  mm<  trying  to 
impose  our  own  domestic  political  consider- 
ations or  cultural  norms  on  other  countries 
only  strains  relations. 

Blocking  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  United  Natimis  fund  will  not  affect 
China's  polirtea,  but  it  wUl  seriously  damage 
one  of  the  better  and  more  deserving  pro- 
grams. We  should  be  smong  the  flrst  to  en- 
courage not  penallie  it 

China  is  me  of  some  140  countries  in 
which  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Popula- 
tkm  ActtvltieB  now  opoates,  and  which  will 
be  pmaliwid  as  weU.  The  $10  million  the 
fund  stands  to  lose  this  year  Is  only  part  of 
the  total  United  States  contribution  to  the 
fund,  which  is  about  26  peromt  of  the  ap- 
proximately $160  million  budget  The  miure 
important  question,  therefore,  has  to  do 
with  future  years. 

The  Chinese  are  trnderstandaUy  annoyed 
by  the  fuss,  saying  It  has  been  stirred  up  by 
old  and  inaccurate  reports.  NooethelesB, 
they  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  assure  us 
that  they  wHl  not  use  money  from  the  fund 
for  abortions.  The  fund's  executive  director. 
Rafael  M.  Salas.  has  also  given  his  word  to 
the  State  Department  that  his  organiaatim 
does  not  and  wtU  not  take  part  in  abortion 
activities  in  China  or  anywhere  else. 

The  worid  population  growth  rate  showed 
a  smaU  decline  for  the  first  time  In  ieS4.  but 
it  is  projected  to  soar  to  six  bOllan  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  More  than  00  percent  of 
this  growth  Is  expected  in  devdoptng  coun- 
tries. World  population  experts  — »tw.^»» 
that  population  may  stabOiae  by  the  year 
3000,  but  only  with  the  help  of  a  sustained 
family  planning  effort 

The  tragedy  sweeping  Africa  today  is  a 
tragic  lesson.  The  drought  was  only  the  trig- 
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ger,  one  of  the  key  underlying  rinm  was  an 
uncontrolled  population  growth  and  the  re- 
sultant pressure  It  has  placed  on  the  natu- 
rsl'^esouroe  base  of  an  already  fragile  imvi 
The  United  States  has  committed  Itsdf  to 
$1  billion  in  emergency  aid  to  Africa  in  1908. 
EBiergency  help  will  not  provide  a  cure 
unless  the  cause  too.  is  attacked. 

What  happened  in  Africa  can  happen 
again,  there  and  elseirtiere.  The  developing 
countries  have  come  to  recognise  the  <tenger 
that  unchecked  p«r*''«<^tim  growth  poses. 
We  should  not  ■'^'yfoti  them. 

Domestic  sbortloa  politics  ought  not  to  be 
extended  to  foreign  policy.  WhUe  the  rela- 
ttvely  few  million  dollars  that  are  ear- 
mariied  for  famQy  planning  «■»"  hardly 
assure  peace  or  stability.  lU  loss  can  put 
them  In  Jeopardy.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DARRYL  MARTIN 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GEKAS 

or  rmnTLVAviA 
m  THB  Boirsi  or 


Friday.  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  GEKAa  Mr.  ^^eaker.  today  I 
rise  to  recognize  a  young  man,  who, 
through  his  determination,  exempli- 
fies the  ability  of  an  individual  to 
make  a  difference  in  his  community. 

On  June  18,  1985.  Dartyl  Martin  of 
Harrisburg,  at  age  27,  became  the 
Pennsylvania  Junior  welterweiilit 
boxing  chanvion  by  knnrirtng  out  his 
opponent  in  the  third  round  of  the 
title  fight 

"Dangerous  Darryl"  is  anything  but 
dangerous  outside  of  the  boxing  ring. 
His  involvement  with  local  youth 
groups  and  active  partidpatiaD  in  his 
church  belies  his  ring  name.  Hie 
many  hours  that  were  vent  as  a  vol- 
unteer counselor  in  the  Harrisburg 
YMCA  helped  Darryl  get  his  start  in 
boxing. 

The  leadership  that  Darryl  in^ires 
in  and  out  of  the  ring  works  as  a  prime 
motivational  factor  in  his  many  en- 
deavors throughout  the  community. 
Probably  the  most  important  lesson  to 
learn  from  someone  Uke  Darryl 
Martin  is  that  suooen  is  achieved  by  a 
combination  of  talent,  dedications  and 
courage.* 


THE  FATE  OF  CONRAIL 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 


oraxwToaK 


n  TBI  HOXJSB  or 


'ATivas 


Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  in  the 
next  few  months.  Congress  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide  the  fate  of  Con- 
raiL  This  issue  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  American  rail  industry  and  to 
all  of  us  who  are  served  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

I  would  lilce  to  submit  for  the 
Rkors  a  copy  of  a  "Letto-  to  the 
Editor"  that  appeared  in  the  New 
Yoik  Times  on  June  17.  This  letter. 
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written  by  liCr.  Jervls  lAnsdon.  nic- 
dnetly  outlines  the  history  of  ConraU 
•nd  the  likely  consequenoes  of  the  sale 
of  the  nOnmd  to  Norfolk  Southern. 
Mr.  Tangrtntn.  who  is  a  personal  friend, 
arrives  at  this  conclusions  regarding 
the  proposed  sale  after  years  of  pro- 
fwsslonal  experience  with  the  railroad 
industry.  Now  retired.  Mr.  Langdon 
does  not  have  a  vested  interest,  other 
than  that  of  a  ooncenied  citizen,  in 
the  fate  of  ConralL 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  informative  letter. 

Waxcb  It,  ComAiu  Hbb  Com  Noirouc 

SOOTHBOI 

TotheEinxoR: 

Tom  Wlcker'a  June  4  ««*iimni  "ConrAO 
Otve-Away."  Is  right  oo  target  Aa  trustee 
snd  preaklent  of  Fenn  Central  during  tbe 
bankruptcy  period  (1ST0-T6).  I  wm  dOM  to 
railroad  operatiom  that  now  make  up  more 
than  M  percent  of  Ooorail.  and  I  helped 
identify  operating  and  regidatory  chaztges 
that,  when  finally  reoognlMd  by  Congreae. 
converted  a  hop^eady  deficit  railroad  into 
the  efficient  and  proepennu  company  that 
we  aee  today. 

For  this  result,  labw  must  be  given  great 
credit  for  peroeptian  and  wllltngne—  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  recovery  proceaa.  and  ri^ily 
deaervea  the  two  placea  on  Conrall'a  board 
rtaerved  for  it  under  the  publie-aale  plan 
put  together  by  Morgan  Stanley.  Conrall  la 
now  giving  the  Baatera  atatea  the  best 
frel^t  aenrloe  they  have  ever  bad— and 
doing  so  at  a  profit. 

Tbe  Reagan  Administration,  by  pushing 
hard  for  a  aale  of  Conrafl'a  atock  to  the  Nor- 
folk Southern  Corporation,  would  puU  the 
plug  on  thia  amoothly  nmning  traaaporta- 
tion  aystem  and  force  it  into  an  unfriendly 
takeovn  by  a  competitor,  thua  producing  a 
raO  monopoly  between  many  Eaatem  ata- 
tiooa.  including  New  Tmk  and  New  Jeney 
and  Kanaaa  City  and  New  Orteana  (aa  gate- 
waya)  aa  well  aa  moat  of  the  stations  in  the 
Southeast,  except  Florida.  Tlie  Oovem- 
ment's  excuse:  Norfolk  Southern's  "deep 
pockets"  and  asBiimed  ability  to  come  to 
OooraO's  rescue  if  in  the  years  ahead  It 
should  need  help.  A  replay  of  the  Conrail 
Interlude  is  not  wanted. 

No  one  can  guarantee  the  future.  But 
Conran.  as  an  independoit  carriw.  has  aa 
good  a  chance  to  make  out  well  as  any  East- 
em  railroad,  perhaps  a  bettCT  chance  if  It 
can  retain  the  caliber  of  management  it  has 
bad  since  1980.  Even  if  the  Eaatem  econo- 
my, with  iU  amokeataek  induatrlea.  contin- 
uea  to  sag.  Conrall  has  plenty  of  room,  by 
adjusting  tbe  sin  of  its  plant,  to  increase 
traffic  density  (tcn-mlles  per  mUe  of  road 
operated)  and  thus  assure  viability.  More- 
over, there  is  evidence  that  ConraQ's  market 
share  (failing  since  the  Korean  War)  is  at 
present  staUlliing. 

In  relying  upon  Norfolk  Southern's  "deep 
pockets."  tbe  Department  of  TraniQortation 
may  be  klddtaig  itself.  In  tbe  mld-lMCs  the 
Norfolk  ft  Weatem  (the  dominant  compo- 
nent of  tbe  merged  Norfolk  Soutbem)  was 
required  to  take  tbe  Brie-La^awanna  and 
Delaware  ft  Hudson  railroads  under  its  pro- 
tective wing  aa  part  of  tbe  price  for  Federal 
authority  to  consiimmate  lU  deaired  merger 
with  the  old  Nictel  Plate  and  Wabaah  raU- 
roada.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  apedflcal- 
ly  upheld  Norfolk  ft  Weatem  aa  the  proper 
"borne"  for  tbe  Erie  and  Delaware  ft 
Hudson. 

A  few  years  later,  both  thoae  raUroada  fell 
on  bard  times,  but  the  Norfolk  ft  Western 
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waa  notthere  to  be  found.  The  Erie  (now  an 
importa)it  segment  of  Conrall)  went  into 
bankru0tcy,  deapite  large  Oovemment  ad- 
vanoea.  gnd  the  Norfolk  ft  Weatem  refuaed 
to  takelit  back  in  1976.  when  CtmraO  waa 
being  ^rmed.  The  Delaware  ft  Hudson 
(now  a  part  of  Ouilford)  became  a  ward  of 
New  T«rk  State,  which,  with  tbe  Federal 
Oovemaiait.  advanced  milHona  in  aulMldlea 
to  keep  |t  alive  aa  a  Conrail  competitor. 

MHth  I  tbe  express  concurrence  of  tbe 
Southe^  RaOway.  Norfolkift  Westem  ex- 
cluded ^e  Delaware  ft  HuBsim  from  the 
Norf oiki  Southern  merger  because  it  was  an 
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burden"  with  "no  hope."  In  its 
i  with  its  one-time  family  members, 
and  Delaware  ft  Hudaon.  the  Nor- 
ITeatem'a  mlncipal  role  waa  limited 
[  large  tax  credlta  amounting  to  mll- 


ConraUp 

ment 

ferent 


D  ia  thoe  to  believe  that  if 
altera  in  the  yeara  ahead,  ita  treat- 
Norfolk  Southern  would  be  any  dif - 
the  bruahoff  tbe  Erie  and  the 
Delawafe  ft  Hudatm  got?  After  aU.  tbe  Nor- 
folk Soathem  ia  not  an  eleemoaynary  insti- 
tution. Xt  exists  to  make  money— the  more 
the  meirier. 

JBnru  LuioDoa,  Jr.. 
Oibaon  iMland.  Md., 
Jumi,  1985.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 


HONi  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

I  orcAuroBMiA 

nr  ws  HO0sg  OF  BintisBrTATivgs 
Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  BCr.  Speaker, 
durlnsi  Wednesday's  rollcall— No.  171— 
on  th0  Weiss  amendment.  striUng  au- 
thorization for  the  Trident  n  missOe.  I 
was  u^voidably  detained  away  from 
the  Ci4)itoL  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted  "no."« 


»uld  have  \ 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
CE  M.  Ml'l'CUELL  III 


IHON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

I  ovnzAs 

is*  ROUSK  or  KgrSISBIITATIVBS 

Friday.  June  21. 1985 
LELAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
of  the  Congressional  Black 
would  like  to  Join  the  col- 
friends,  and  family  of  Muy- 
itor  Clarence  M.  Mitchell  m 
_  our  congrattilations  for 
of  service  in  the  State  leg- 
on  the  occasion  of  a  testimo- 
belng  held  in  his  honor  on 
.  .  1085.  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention Center. 

A  iiative  of  Baltimore.  Senator 
Mitchell  holds  the  distinction  of 
havini  been  elected  to  the  Maryland 
LeglsUture  at  the  age  of  22.  He  has 
serveci  4  years  in  the  house  and  18 
years  m  the  senate  and  la  the  youngest 
person  ever  elected  to  that  body.  He 
begani  his  political  career  after  work- 
ing wth  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
and  the  NAACP  youth  council  as  a 
young.  civU  rights  activist  in  1960.  He 
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is  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
CoDunittee  [SNCCl.  MitcheU  present- 
ly holds  th^  Maryland  Senate  leader- 
ship posltiabs  of  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Nominations  Committee  and 
senate  chaihnan.  Joint  Federal  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Among  his  (»mmlt- 
tee  assignments  are  ranking  member 
of  the  Judieial  Proceedings  Committee 
and  the  Qovemor's  Commission  on 
Review  of  tSie  Judiciary.  In  December 
1979.  he  w4s  elected  president  of  the 
National  Bkwk  Caucus  of  State  Legis- 
lators for  his  first  2-year  term.  He  has 
since  been  I  reelected  to  an  unprece- 
dented thirfl  2-year  term. 

One  of  his  outstanding  legislative 
achievements  is  the  creation  of  the 
Maryland  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  Ua  the  inclusion  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities  in  the  building 
and  maintenance  of  many  Baltimore 
improvement  projects  ln(dudlng  the 
new  convention  center  and  subway 
system.  Hej  has  been  Instrumental  in 
bringing  nulllons  of  dollars  In  new 
housing  and  thousands  of  jobs  to  his 
district.       I 

The  young  senator  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Jimmy  Carter. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  John  F.  Keimedy. 
and  to  Vi(ie  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. He  has  also  led  delegations  of 
his  colleagaes  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bosh  on  a 
number  of  |  occasions  to  express  the 
black  Americans  over  ad- 
policy. 

1980.  President  Carter  in- 
}r  Mitchell  to  Join  other 
spresent  the  United  States 
in  the  Peoi^Ie's  Republic  of  Congo  and 
to  deliver  a  commitment  for  $123  mll- 
^xploration  assistance  from 
ites. 

Iter  perspective  of  for- 
ive  processes,  he  has  trav- 
pvely  around  the  world  and 
in  factfinding  missions  to 
the  liCiddle  land  Far  East. 

When  nojt  Involved  in  legislative  ac- 
tivities, the  senator  is  self-employed  as 
president  of  the  thriving  Baltimore- 
based  Mitchell  Properties.  Inc..  a 
realty  company,  employing  more  than 
40  sales  agents  and  staff  employees. 
He  is  also  a  consultant  and  lecturer. 

The  senator  comes  from  a  family  of 
politically  {involved  members  with  a 
deeply  rooled  civil  rights  commitment 
extending  bver  four  generations. 

His  uncle,  Pahrkh  J.  Mitchxll,  is 
liCaryland'a  first  black  Member  of  Con- 
gress, former  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  and  currently 
majority  w  Up  at  large.  Juanita  Jack- 
son Mitchdl.  his  mother,  is  a  noted 
civil  rights  attorney  and  also  former 
president  o  f  the  Maryland  State  Con- 
ference o^  NAACP  branches.  His 
younger  Urother,  Michael  Bowen 
Mitchell.  I  ow  serving  a  third  4-year 
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term  as  a  member  of  the  Baltimore 
City  Council,  is  also  an  outstanding 
defense  attorney.  Another  brother. 
Keiffer.  is  a  phsrsiclan  and  former 
president  of  the  medical  staff  of  Balti- 
more's Providence  HospltaL  His 
youngest  brother.  George.  Is  a  general 
contnbctor  and  property  manager. 

Senator  Mitchell  is  a  member  of  the 
Prince  Hall  Mason  and  KM>pa  Alpha 
Psl  fraternity. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Joyce 
Thompson,  attorney,  who  is  presently 
serving  as  a  Juvenile  court  master. 
They  have  three  children.  His  son 
Clarence  IV.  22.  was  elected  Donocrat- 
ic  State  Central  C<»nmltteeman  in  the 
1982  elections.  His  daughter,  Lisa.  21. 
is  a  Junior  business  administration 
major  at  Howard  University  and 
Lauren.  8,  is  in  elementary  school 

We  commend  this  contemporary 
hero  for  his  commitment  to  leadership 
and  his  extraordinary  aervice  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
black  America.* 


CHILD  ABUSE  PROSECUTION 

HON.  DANCOATS 

OPDIDURA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSniTATIVSS 

Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  child 
abuse  is  a  crime  we  all  find  abhorrent. 
But  it  is  more  disturbing  when  our  Ju- 
dicial system  intimidates  children  to 
the  point  that  truth  is  blurred  and  of- 
fenders go  free. 

In  1984  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth,  and  Families,  on 
which  I  serve,  heard  testimony  on 
child  abuse  and  it  became  clear  that 
parents  need  to  be  <»utious  and  (ire- 
ful in  their  selection  of  day  care  cen- 
ters and  even  babysitters.  It  was  also 
evident  that  the  (»iulroom  is  present- 
ly not  a  friendly  place  for  children 
who  are  prepared  to  accuse  their  mo- 
lesters. 

Recently  another  case  has  siulaced 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  difficul- 
ties children  have  in  presenting  testi- 
mony in  a  hostile  environment.  It  ks>- 
pears  easy  for  the  Judicial  system  to 
victimize  a  child  for  a  second  time.  In 
California,  during  a  recent  pretrial 
hearing  of  a  chUd  sexual  abuse  case,  a 
child  was  placed  on  the  witness  stand 
for  16  days.  Mr.  Jack  Yelverton.  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Association  has  said.  "It 
is  unconscionable  that  the  law  can 
permit  a  child  to  be  placed  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  for  that  period  of  time." 
When  parents  withdraw  complaints 
against  persons  suspected  of  commit- 
ting the  most  vile  of  crimes  because 
court  proceedings  have  proven  too 
traumatic  for  the  children  involved, 
we  have  nothing  less  than  an  indict- 
ment against  our  Judicial  system. 

The  problem  is  that  the  criminal 
Justice  system  is  designed  to  provide 
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safeguards  for  the  accused— such  as 
the  right  to  trial  and  the  right  to  be 
confronted  by  his  accuser.  Yet  the 
child  accuser  is  rarely  equlm>ed  with 
the  verbal  or  developmental  skills  to 
function  as  an  equal  in  our  traditional- 
ly adversarial  system.  This  makes  it 
easy  for  defense  counsel  to  frighten  or 
intimidate  a  chUd  and  keep  them  from 
testifying  freely  as  would  an  adult. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  should  be  modified  to  be 
more  reqwnslve  to  the  needs  and  the 
nature  of  children.  Mr.  ft)eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Nati<nial  District  Attorneys 
Association  is  currently  planning  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Center  for 
the  Prosecution  of  Child  Abuse  and 
hopes  to  extend  its  influence  into 
every  Jurisdictitm  in  the  country.  I 
would  also  at  this  time  like  to  exprt&B 
my  support  for  Congressman  Dow  Ed- 
WABDs'  bill.  BJL  2791.  to  Improve  the 
enforcement  of  child  abuse  laws.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  coaponsor  of 
this  bill  and  believe  it  is  one  more  nec- 
essary step  to  effectively  reduce  the 
trauma  suffered  by  children  who 
become  the  victims  of  sexual  abuse.* 


CLAY  SUPPORTS  HOUSE 
RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WnilAM  (BILL)  OAY 

opmssouai 
m  THX  Bonss  op  rxpbxsshtativxs 
Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  re- 
peats Itself.  The  Architect  of  the  Ci4>- 
itol  is  employing  the  same  unfair  labor 
practices  against  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives cafeteria  woiters  as  were 
used  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  Senate 
cafeteria  employees  to  organize  for 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  Be- 
cause no  one  else  responded  to  their 
plight,  the  frustration  of  the  Senate 
employees  rights  found  its  way  onto 
the  agenda  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  [ILOl.  An  election  was 
eventually  held  in  the  Senate  to  deter- 
mine if  the  Senate  employees  desire 
union  representation.  However,  there 
was  considerable  evidence  that  the 
Senate  election  was  tainted  by  wide- 
spread unfair  labor  practices  which 
left  the  employees  believing  that  if 
they  voted  for  collective  bargaining 
their  Jobs  would  be  contracted  out. 

The  Architect  has  continued  to  dis- 
regard the  basic  rights  of  employees 
imder  his  supervision  since  >«niming 
responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
the  House  Restaurant  Syston.  For  the 
past  several  months  there  «)pears  to 
have  been  a  concerted  «^*mp«<gn  ^. 
rected  against  the  House  cafeteria  em- 
ployees to  frustrate  and  defeat  their 
legitimate  aspirations  to  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining.  Unless  there  is  an 
immediate  and  significant  change 
from  present  circumstances,  it  is  my 
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intention,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions, to  conduct  a  public  InveatigatioD 
of  this  matter. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  employees  of 
the  House  Restaurant  System  began 
to  organize  for  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining.  On  several  oocaslrais  they 
notified  the  Architect  that  a  majority 
of  the  employees  wanted  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  union.  The  Architect  has 
not  only  refused  the  repeated  re- 
quests, but  the  employees  have  been 
subjected  to  a  dasalc  antiunion  cam- 
paign. Union  supportos  have  been 
threatened,  intimidated,  and  even  wit- 
nessed the  arrest  of  a  union  organizer. 
Now.  in  a  repeat  of  what  happened  in 
the  Senate,  the  employees  have  been 
threatened  with  the  contracting  out  of 
their  Jobs  as  apparent  retaliation  for 
their  efforts  to  organize.  Such  conduct 
would  clearly  be  illegal  in  the  private 
sector  and  there  is  no  reason  that  the 
Architect  should  be  able  to  get  away 
with  it  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

By  statute  the  Congress  has  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  coUecttve  bargaining 
for  workers  in  the  private  sector  and 
all  other  Federal  employees.  While  the 
right  of  House  onidoyees  to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining  is  not  statutorily 
protected,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  right  of  public  employ- 
ees to  form  a  imlon  is  constitutionally 
protected.  Nothing  in  law  precludes 
the  Architect,  as  supervisor  for  the 
restaurant  system,  from  bargaining 
with  the  restaurant  employees. 

To  deny  this  right  to  the  lowest  paid 
employees  of  the  House,  more  than  90 
percent  of  whom  are  black,  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  principles  upon  which 
this  institution  was  premised.  As  a 
group  the  restaurant  workers  are 
among  the  longest  serving  employees 
in  this  institution,  ifw^iiii«tig  the  Mem- 
bers. To  reward  their  years  of  service 
with  these  Icinds  of  threats  and  scare 
tactics  does  Irreparable  harm,  not  only 
to  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, but  to  the  rights  of  workers 
everywhere.  It  is  debatable  whether  or 
not  the  taxpayers  can  afford  an  Archi- 
tect who  has  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete a  building  for  leas  than  twice  its 
estimated  cost.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that 
they  cannot  afford  one  who  also 
threatens  their  rights.  If  this  Archi- 
tect is  incM>able  of  recognizing  the 
minimal  right  of  these  employees  to 
choose  a  representative  to  bargain  on 
their  behalf,  then  immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  to  replace  him  with 
someone  who  can.* 
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CARL  SANDBURG  mOH  SCHOOL 

HON.  HARRBW.  FAWELL 
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•  Ifr.  FAWKLL.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  oongmtuUittons  to  the 
staff,  students,  and  parents  of  Carl 
Sandburg  Bigh  School  in  Orland  Pai^ 
JL.  for  being  elected  for  the  1984-«5 
National  Excellence  in  Education 
Award. 

The  National  Secondary  School  Rec- 
ognition Program  identifies  schools 
disiilaylng  outstanding  achievements 
in  leadership,  attendance,  academic 
testing,  and  teacher  ezoeUence.  Carl 
Sandburg  High  competed  with  schools 
from  across  the  Nation  for  this  award 
and  was  cme  of  only  four  Illinois  high 
schools  selected.  A  medal  awards  cere- 
numy  is  planned  for  Septembo-  when 
the  school  will  be  presoited  with  a 
commemorative  flag  and  plaque. 

At  these  times  when  our  Nation  is 
looking  for  leaders  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. I  am  proud  to  have  one  such 
leader  in  my  ooogressional  district. 
Again.  I  commend  principal  Dr.  David 
Eblen.  the  board  of  education,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  staff,  students,  and  par- 
oits.* 


THE  WATERWAYS  STANDOFF 

HON.NICKJOERAHALLn 


Bousior 


'ATTVXS 


Frida%  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  today, 
there  is  a  la^  of  ooncoisus  amnng 
many  in  the  Ccmgress  regarding  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
construction  and  maiwtjMr^Biw^  of  our 
Nation's  inland  and  coastal  waterways, 
wblch  for  years  had  been  accepted  by 
virtually  all  Americans  as  national  pri- 
orities, to  be  funded  in  the  main  by 
the  national  treasury. 

Today,  waterway  oonstnietion  and 
maint»nsnee  is  at  a  standoff,  a  logger- 
head, because  that  ooncoisus  regard- 
Ingthe  common.  "««^tis1  role  the  wa- 
terway system  plays  remains  elusive. 
Today,  some  feel  that  the  cranmetxdal 
navigation  industry  should  pay  the 
full  cost  for  the  needed  expansion  and 
repair  to  our  Nation's  maritime  infra- 
structure. OthoB  vehemently  dis- 
agree. The  result  is  that  virtually  all 
active  partldpanta  in  the  debate  over 
who  should  pay  the  tab— the  user  fee 
questifm— have  hard  and  fast  positions 
on  the  matter.  The  logical  extension 
of  that  disagreement  is  that  noUilng  is 
getting  dcme.  There  is  a  total  standoff, 
and  the  result  along  our  waterways  is 
close  to  disastrous. 

Regarding  the  inland  waterways, 
locks  and  dams  are  not  being  built,  re- 
iwlred.  or  expanded  due  to  this  im- 
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passe,  trhis  is  sad  and  has  potentially 
tragic  :  uture  ramifications  for  the  wa- 
terway ( industry  and  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  benefit  fran  its 
ability  >  to  transport  goods  both  effi- 
denUyjand  inexpensively. 

The  Natkm's  ports— our  domestic 
and  iittemational  trade  lynchpins— 
suffer  lalso.  Federal  insertia,  the  de- 
mands {of  some  that  ccHumerdal  inter- 
ests piy  the  tab  for  port  improve- 
ments joounterbalanoed  against  those 
le  f or  a  vigorous  and  proper 
role,  has  resulted  in  a  similar 
action  in  harbor  development, 
lese  delays  only  make  the  ultl- 
solutions  more  difficult  and 
losses  ik>  the  Nation  greater. 

Those  involved  in  the  waterways  in- 
dustry are  greatly  concerned  by  what 
scans  to  be  the  narrow  philosophical 
pronise  upon  which  the  concept  of 
user  takes  in  general  rests  and,  in  par- 
ticular, as  it  is  applied  to  the  marine 
indus^.  There  appears  to  be  much 
theoriidng  on  this  issue,  and  little  in- 
formed opinion.  Everyone  knows  that 
if  a  creature  has  fins,  scales,  swims, 
snd  lives  in  the  sea,  it's  a  fish,  no 
matter,  what  someone  else  tries  to 
name  It.  And,  user  fees— in  reality, 
taxes,  |io  matter  what  the  name— are 
simplyjanother  way  to  further  burden 
an  already  depressed  and  severely 
struggling  Industry.  Moreover,  these 
fees  constitute  an  indirect  form  of  tax- 
ation on  the  American  people. 

Whea  it  comes  to  buge  user  taxes, 
there  Is  an  accountant  mentality  in 
many  sectors  of  our  Government  that 
insists  that  the  commercial  navigation 
industry  is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  port 
develoijment.  lock  and  dam  replace- 
ment ttid  some  even  argue,  dredging. 
Therefore,  they  resson,  the  barge  in- 
dustry khould  pay  much  more. 

Let  t«  take  that  bit  of  reasoning  at 
face  vakue,  and  a  step  further.  Let  us 
assume  that  new  user  taxes  are  im- 
posed jon  the  already  economically 
devastilted  barge  industry,  and  that  as 
a  result,  the  barge  industry  suddenly 
clisvpdars.  What  would  hiwpen  along 
our  lotion's  coastlines  and  river 
banks?  I  What  would  it  do  to  electric 
generaling  stations  on  the  waterways? 
To  refineries?  How  about  the  housing 
industr|r,  dependent  upon  gravel, 
cement^  and  sand?  How  about  the 
Ameriflta  farmer  trying  to  export  his 
crops,  ind  needing  fertilizers  and  in- 
to grow  them  In  the  first 
It  would  be  the  trickle-down 
our  Nation's  river  and  port 
Itles?  What  would  be  the  cost 
[American  consumer  of  goods 
from  bulk  prod\icts  which 
led  by  barges  in  competition 
^e  railroads?  To  the  local  tax 
;o  contiguous  school  districts? 
>e  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  bayge  industry  benefits  from  the 
work  of  the  Corps  of  E&iglneers  and 
the  Cogst  Guard.  But,  so  too  do  mil- 
lions a^d  millions  of  our  dtlzens.  The 
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present  dllamma  and  debate  concern- 
ing the  appropriate  modem  Federal 
role  in  waferway  development  takes 
little,  if  anjiL  account  of  the  direct  con- 
tribution ur  the  waterway  industry 
Itself.  For  ekample.  T3A.  ports  have  in- 
vested mor4  than  $2.5  billion  in  new 
and  Improved  cargo  hmrfHwy  f adlitles 
in  the  psst  10  years.  This  massive 
monetary  commitment  was  necessitat- 
ed by  the  frowth  of  n.S.  waterbome 
commerce  i|nd  by  the  increasing  aver- 
age size,  co^lexlty,  and  specialization 
of  ocean-go^  vessels.  Those  pressures 
continue  uiiabated.  Some  3.7  billion 
metric  ton$  moved  in  international 
seaborne  tr«de  in  1982.  That  volume  Is 
projected  X4  rise  to  6.22  billion  metric 
tons  by  1900.  to  6.53  billion  metric 
tons  by  1995  and  to  7.84  billion  metric 
tons  by  the  year  2000.  The  U.8. 
mariwt  share  of  that  total  seabound 
commerce,  of  course,  will  be  a  function 
of  the  ability  of  our  ports  to  handlr 
the  cargoes  effidently.  In  that  regard, 
the  U.S.  Maritime  Administration  esti- 
mates that  sn  additional  247  seaport 
berthing  facilities,  costing  on  the 
order  of  $5  billion,  will  be  required  to 
accommodate  the  traffic  projected  for 
n.S.  ports  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
alone. 

In  addltic^  to  the  ports,  there  is  a 
looming  catastrophe  on  the  inland  wa- 
terways of  America.  These  arteries  of 
commerce  move  their  vital  life-sustain- 
ing cargo  fh>m  point-to-point  in  the 
United  States  and  to  port  for  trans- 
shipment to  foreign  lands.  These  arte- 
ries are  fast  becoming  dogged.  The  in- 
frastructure the  shoreside  physical 
plant  which  sustains  these  arteries  of 
commerce  is  in  disrepair  and  is  cnun- 
bling.  Thes^  arteries  that  are  our  wa- 
terways ar^  essential  to  sustain  life 
and  econonuc  health.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  dejteriorate,  the  system  dies. 
It's  that  siniple. 

It  is  dear  jUuit  a  consensus  regarding 
the  proper  Federal  roles  in  the  devel- 
opment, construction,  and  mainte- 
nance of  our  Nation's  waterways  must 
be  reached,  and  that  the  current  im- 
passe must  come  to  an  end.  If  not.  the 
barge  industry,  and  the  system  of 
ports,  locks^  and  dams  which  support 
it  and  alloni  for  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce, will  deteriorate  beyond  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  restore  it.  Ultimately, 
those  who  arlll  suffer  are  none  other 
than  the  general  public* 
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income  a  senior  dtizen  may  earn  while 
receiving  Social  Security  benefits. 

If  an  individual  betweoi  ages  62  and 
64  retires  but  continues  to  woric  part 
time,  the  amount  of  income  he  or  she 
can  receive  from  that  part-time  Job  is 
limited  to  $5,400  a  year.  If  more  is 
earned,  $1  for  every  $2  earned  will  be 
subtracted  from  the  retirement  bene- 
fit. From  ages  65  to  69,  the  income 
ceiling  is  $7,320  a  year.  This  penalty 
for  working  applies  no  matter  how 
long  an  individual  has  contributed  to 
the  Social  Security  syston. 

Though  Congress  reduced  the  penal- 
ty for  working  in  the  1983  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments,  I  still  believe  it  is 
terribly  unfair  that  our  Government 
should  discourage  people  in  this  way 
from  woiklng  if  they  wish  to.  It  is  im- 
portant that  our  Government  see  that 
the  tax  revenues  and  savings  from 
other  Federal  programs  would  accrue, 
and  that  citizens  of  all  ages  would  ben- 
efit from  encouragbig  rather  than  dis- 
couraging the  enwlojmaent  of  senior 
citizens.  We  In  Congress  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  help  aging  Amer- 
icans help  themselves  toward  financial 
security.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JAN  8HINPOCH 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THX  House  OP  REPRXSKirTATrVBS 
Friday,  June  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Ms.  Jan 
Shlnpoch.  departing  staff  director  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development  Institutions  and  Finance 
which  I  currently  chair.  Jan  has  been 
staff  director  since  1982  and  during 
the  past  3  years  has  served  both  the 
previous  chairman.  Jerry  Patterson, 
and  myself  with  distinction.  Prior  to 
Jan's  service  with  the  subcommittee 
.she  was  legislative  director  for  Con- 
gressman BfncK  LowRT.  I  know  that 
Mike  and  Jerry  share  my  expression 
of  appreciation  for  Jan  and  the  fine 
Job  she  did  for  us  all  over  the  last  6 
years. 

Jan  has  served  the  Congress  well 
through  her  work  on  many  issues  but 
nowhere  more  effectively  than  on 
those  relating  to  foreign  affairs  and 
the  multilateral  development  banks. 
In  particuLlar,  she  has  been  a  commit- 
ted and  tireless  advocate  of  human 
rights  legislation.  She  promoted  and 
organized  a  very  valuable  series  of 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  MDB  devel- 
opment projects  and  their  environ- 
mental consequences  which  have  al- 
ready helped  focus  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
banks  on  the  need  for  careful  planning 
and  protection  of  the  world's  natural 
resources. 

Jan  has  been  practical  astute  in  the 
execution  of  her  role  as  staff  director 
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which  has  enabled  her  to  be  effective 
in  seeing  legislatlm  through  the  steps 
of  congrevional  deliberation.  She  has 
been  a  loyal  team  player  with  high 
ideals,  creativity,  and  energetic  com- 
mitment to  the  political  procev.  She 
will  be  missed  but  I  am  sure  her  influ- 
ence will  continue  to  be  felt  for  whom- 
ever and  whever  she  decides  to  concen- 
trate her  efforts. 

Today,  Jan's  last  as  staff  director,  I 
thought  it  fitting  to  Insert  the  follow- 
ing release  along  with  the  above  trib- 
ute. The  press  release  was  delivered  at 
a  going-away  party  for  Jan  and  is  a 
humorous  commentary  on  her  partld- 
pation  in  the  debate  surrounding  the 
authorization  of  the  Inter-American 
Investment  Corporation. 

The  release  follows: 

[PrcM  Release] 

JDin  6. 1085. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
today  announced  approval  of  the  flnt  loan 
granted  by  the  Inter-American  Inveatment 
Corporation. 

Ms.  Jan  Shlnpoch.  aoon  to  be  Es-8taff  Di- 
rector of  the  International  Devdopment  In- 
stitutions and  Finance  Subcommittee,  was 
named  the  lui^y  recipient  of  the  nc  loan  In 
what  was  a  decision  reached  after  little  or 
no  dellberatton  by  the  Executive  Board.  The 
loan.  In  the  amount  of  80  bOlion  Chilean 
peao«.  was  made  available  tn  a  ^iagkt 
tranche  for  Immediate  payment. 

The  U.8.  Treasury  Department.  In  making 
known  its  Immense  ntisfaction  with  the  re- 
cipient chosen  and  the  purpoaes  for  which 
the  badly  needed  cash  will  be  used,  felt  that 
this  first  UC  loan  would  provide  valuable 
momentum  for  the  Admlnistration'a  Supple- 
mental Appropriatbnis  request 

The  IDB  released  precious  few  details  re- 
sarding  the  loan's  provisions  but,  as  many 
observers  were  quick  to  point  out,  there  are 
very  few  restrictionB  which  apply  to  an  nc 
credit.  Ms.  Shlnpoch.  a  long-standing  advo- 
cate of  basic  human  needs  loans  within  the 
MDB's,  in  her  elation  upon  hearing  the 
news  was  heard  to  exclaim  that.  "I  have 
been  &  reluctant  observer  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration's policies  and  I  knew  it  would 
pay  off  someday.  Mom  and  Dad  are  first  on 
my  list  to  receive  some  of  the  bucks  assum- 
ing I  can  convert  them  into  a  usable  curren- 
cy. There  are  other  family  members  which  I 
know  could  use  a  slice  of  the  pie  and  beyond 
that  111  use  the  cash  in  any  other  manner  I 
choose." 

Later  in  the  day,  Ms.  Shlnpoch  was  spot- 
ted spending  the  first  pesos  at  Bob's 
Famous  Ice  Cream,  and  hiwUng  her  land- 
lord an  envelope  for  the  next  six  months 
rent.  There  are  rumors,  from  inside  sources 
close  to  Ms.  Shlnpoch.  that  she  will  soon  be 
appearing  as  a  witness  before  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee  to  testify  about 
the  multlpUdty  of  benefits  derived  from  the 
ICC  lending  and  investment  program.* 
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PRIVATE  LEGISLATTON  TO 
CONFER  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 


nr  TBI  Hovsx  or  KKFaMMoniavm 

Fridoit.  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  private  leg- 
islation to  confer  dtlzenshlp  on  a 
young  man  who  was  killed  in  aetlmi 
while  serving  with  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  in  ^Hetnam.  Wladyslaw  Stanis- 
zewskL  In  doing  so,  we  recognized  that 
by  his  service,  he  had  certainly  earned 
the  riglit  to  be  fully  aooQ>ted  as  a  dti- 
zen of  his  adopted  homeland. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  wmb  com- 
pounded by  the  17  years  of  struggle  It 
took  his  family  to  see  that  this  recog- 
nition was  paid  to  him.  SimUar  private 
legislation  was  required  to  confer  dtl- 
zenshlp posthumously  on  others  who 
died  in  service  to  our  country. 

It  is  a  sad  anomaly  in  our  immigra' 
tlon  code  that  immigrants  who  serve 
our  Nation  during  wartime  are  accord- 
ed dtlzenshlp  upon  their  discharge, 
but  no  provision  exists  In  our  laws  to 
recognize  as  dtlzens  those  who  make 
the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  the  United 
States. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  establish  a  remedy  for  this  situap 
tlon.  It  establishes  a  simple  adminis- 
trative procedure  for  conferring  dtl- 
zenshlp on  those  who  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

At  the  time  this  House  considered 
granting  dtizenshlp  to  Corporal  Stan- 
iszewski  last  year,  there  was  much  in- 
terest expressed  in  legislation  that 
would  cover  all  those  nondtizens  who 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  while  serv- 
ing in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The 
President  committed  his  administra- 
tion to  that  purpose  when  he  signed 
the  bill  into  law.  Although  the  admin- 
istration has  not  submitted  the  pran- 
ised  legislation,  the  President's  com- 
ments at  the  «igTitng  are  worth  recall- 
ing and  I  submit  them  for  the  Rbcoho. 

The  comments  follow: 

SZATBMDIT  ST  TBB  PaaSIBBaT 

I  am  pleased  to  sign  into  Uw  HJt  960, 
which  confers  dtlaenshlp  posthumously  on 
Corporal  Wladyslaw  Stanlisewaki.  a  nation- 
al of  Great  Britain,  who  was  killed  in  action 
on  July  7, 1967,  In  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
while  serving  In  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

Corporal  Stanlsaewskl.  who  had  Immigrat- 
ed to  Brockton.  Massachusetts,  acted  as  an 
American  when  he  willingly  served  the 
United  SUtes  in  a  place  of  periL  He  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  imder  our  Nation's 
colon  and  for  our  country.  Today  we  simply 
confirm  what  Corporal  Staniasewski  earned 
on  July  7, 1967. 

Corporal  Stanlsaewskl  has  focused  the  Na- 
tion's attention  on  a  matter  we  have  over- 
looked for  too  long.  At  least  462  non-dtizen 
servicemen  from  64  countries  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  Vietnam.  Among  these  was 
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Lanee  Ootponl  Jose  Ftmndsoo  Jtaaenli  of 
Mezloo.  wbo  ww  awarded  tbe  Medal  of 
Honor  tan  nphnitWwy  the  hitfieet  tradltioiia 
of  the  Aimed  Foroee.  Bach  waa  truly  an 
Amertean.  and  every  one  earned  the  rlcht  to 
be  an  American. 

We  cannot  repay  theae  men  for  their  nc- 
ilflee,  valor,  or  patrlottam:  but  it  la  only 
rlcht  that  we  beatow  upon  each  of  them  our 
Natlon'a  greateat  honor  Amertcan  dtlMn- 
ahip. 

It  la  my  intention  to  aubmlt  to  the  99th 
Congrwi  teglalatian  which  wfll  provide 
United  Statea  ettlaenahip  for  all  nao-dtiaena 
killed  In  aetlon  in  inetnam  whUe  aervtnc  in 
the  Anned  Foreea  of  the  United  States* 
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8T.  PAUL  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
GETS  mOH  BCARKS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENrO 


ormnnaoT* 


nr  THB  Hoxm  or 


lATTVBB 


Friday,  Jmne  21. 1$85 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  recent  »«*««"«'  recogni- 
tion given  to  the  St  Paul  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  its  efforts. 

In  a  recent  study  of  UjS.  metropoli- 
tan Are  departments,  the  St.  Paul  Fire 
D^wrtment  was  rated  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient. 

The  "Compartaon  Study  of  Metro- 
politan Fire  Departments,"  done  by 
the  Monphis  Fire  Departmmt.  rated 
St  Paul,  for  1984.  better  than  average 
In  all  categories.  These  casualties  in- 
clude dollar  loss  per  fire,  loss  per 
capita,  and  casualties  per  fire. 

The  study  also  revealed  that  the  St. 
Paul  firefighters'  performance  im- 
proved over  the  previous  year.  This 
improvonent  is  most  significant  be- 
cause fire  reqMoaes  increased  by  over 
6  percent  in  the  past  year.  Despite  the 
Increased  incidents,  fire  deaths  were 
cut  in  half  aul  fire  losses  dropped  by  a 
half  mim<m  dollars. 

In  addlUon.  the  St  Paul  Fire  De- 
partment service  is  cost^ffective.  The 
St  Paul  Fire  Department  offers  the 
maximtim  number  of  services  and 
functions  listed  in  the  survey.  Yet  the 
cost  for  St  Paul  taxpayers  is  less  per 
capita  than  the  w»Mr»n^i  average. 

The  success  of  the  St  Paul  Fire  De- 
partment is  attributable  to  the  dedicar 
tion  and  training  of  its  flreflghters. 
These  individuals  also  do  go  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  their  hard  work 
has  saved  lives  and  millions  of  dollars 
Invested  in  homes  and  businesses. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  salute 
the  St  Paul  Fire  Department  and  all 
of  its  members  for  their  remarkable 
achievements.* 
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CjUlEFDIJiY  WATCHINO 
StTSPENSlON  CALENDAR 

rM.CARLDrPURSELL 
ormcBiQui 
Houss  or  RarusDiTATivas 
Friday.  June  21. 19S5 

•  Mr.  ITTRSELL.  Mr.  apeaker,  a  dis- 
tiuiting  trend  has  developed  this  week 
with  ligards  to  authorisation  legisla- 
tion, a  trend  which  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  this  full  House.  That  is,  the 
pladnfl  of  authorisation  legislation 
that  vwlates  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution,  that  exceeds  fiscal  year 
1985  appropriated  levels,  on  the  Sus- 
pensioit  Calendar.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  thit  Simply,  it  circumvents  the 
will  oft  this  House  as  demonstrated 
over  and  over  again  by  overwhelming 
votes  in  favor  of  f reese  amendments  to 
five  authorization  bills  thus  far  this 
year.    ] 

Mon«ay.  the  House  approved  on  a 
voice  nte— a  voice  vote,  mind  you— 
HJl.  34f>»,  the  Health  Research  Exten- 
sion Act.  which  reauthorizes  some 
NIH  pipgrams  and  creates  two  new  in- 
stitute^new  spending. 

rically,  for  fiscal  year  1986, 
;  for  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
1  authorized  to  be  increased  by 
J  percent.  Funding  for  the  Na- 
Eeart.  Lung  and  Blood  Institute 
[increased  by  almost  8  percent, 
for  medical  library  assistance 
ncreased  by  54  percent  And  a 
new  program,  the  Biomedical  Ethics 
Board,  I  will  be  funded  at  $2  million. 
For  th4  programs  I've  Just  mentioned, 
the  bill  represents  an  actual  increase 
of  $171  million  over  the  fiscal  year 
1985  ujpropriated  leveL  Overall— over- 
all—th#  bill  is  $282  million,  or  13  per- 
cent, over  the  House-passed  budget 
This  bfil.  representing  over  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  of  spending  increases, 
passed  on  a  voice  vote.  In  short,  it  was 
ramm^  through,  without  allowing 
the  ful  House  to  amend  such  an  in- 
credibly increase  to  keep  the  bill  at 
current  fiscal  year  1985  spending 
levels,  tet  me  onphasize  that  I  am  a 
strong  Supporter  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes oi  Health  and  of  the  great  work 
they  perform.  However,  they,  Just  like 
any  otfier  Federal  program  we  have 
dealt  ^th  on  this  floor  and  will  deal 
with  the  future,  should  be  subject  to 
the  budget  freeze— for  that  is  the  only 
way  w(  will  reduce  spending  and  bring 
this  de:  Idt  crisis  imder  control 
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the  Suspoision  Calendar.  But 


this  year,  given  the  serious  fiscal  crisis 
we  f  ao  .  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
to  pl«e  a  bill  of  that  spending  in- 
crease magnitude  on  the  Suspension 
Calend  a  where  it  cannot  be  amended 
nor.  be  muse  it  passed  on  a  voice  vote, 
now  nc  i  even  voted  on  in  a  manner  in 
which  iie  full  House  can  express  its 
wni. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  tmw^» 
of  budget  reduction,  bills  calling  for 
increases  in  {spending  should  not  be  on 
the  SuspenMon  Calendar.  They  should 
be  brought  before  the  House  for 
proper  debate,  potential  amendment, 
and  dedsiOBi  by  aU  the  Members. 

We  had  apsumed,  givm  our  budget 
deficit  crisia  that  significant  q)ending 
Increases  w<nild  be  brought  (venly  and 
fairly  befor^  this  body  so  the  House 
could  work  Its  wilL  ApparenUy.  that  is 
notthecasei 

We  want  I  to  serve  notice  that  we 
strongly  ob^  to  this  procedure  and 
will  seek  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
precedent  for  other  authorization  bills 
seeking  to  ekape  the  legitimate  scruti- 
ny of  the  full  membership. 

I  would  like  to  inform  all  my  col- 
leagues, intiudlng  committee  chair- 
men, that  ife  will  be  carefully  watch- 
ing the  Sustiension  Calendar  to  make 
sure  that  ailthorizations  which  call  for 
an  increasel  in  spouUng  over  fiscal 
year  1985  appropriated  levels  are  not 
slipped  past)  the  House,  circumventing 
its  will  andj  the  will  of  the  people  to 
reduce  Federal  spending  and  bring 
this  deficit  1  inder  controL* 


A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  lowA 

ni  TBI  Hdusc  or  bxprxskhtativks 

FriiAy.  Juru  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
news  accotints  about  the  problems 
plaguing  ovt  farm  sector  have  diaagh 
peared  from  the  front  page,  the  crisis 
in  farming  btill  exists.  Our  colleague 
from  Ouani  Congressman  Bkh  Blaz. 
recently  nu^e  a  sentimental  Journey, 
as  he  put  iti  to  southwestern  Iowa,  an 
area  he  had  known  as  a  college  stu- 
dent. CongBessman  Blaz  was  touched 
by  the  changes  he  saw  in  the  mood 
and  spirit  at  the  Midwestern  farmer. 
He  put  his  thoughts  down  in  a  moving 
essay  entitled  "A  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney." I  inhert  his  essay  into  the 
RacoRS  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, anq  I  urge  them  to  read  it. 

tmiKIITAL  JOUBITKT 

(By  Ben  ^laa.  Member  of  Congress) 
I  want  to  Uil  you  about  a  recent  Journey  I 
made  to  a  p«t  of  America  that  te  hurting 
badly.  It  ^ra^  a  sad  visit  to  a  place  I  had 
known  and  laved.  I  wasn't  sure  there  was 
anything  I  could  do  to  ease  the  pain,  but  I 
knew  I  had  t^  go.  It  was  the  America  I  had 
met  as  a  youik  man— the  heartland  where  I 
had  learned  about  this  great  nation.  While  a 
student  at  Cqelghton  and  Notre  Dame  Unl- 
spent  the  summers  working 
and  farmlands  of  Iowa,  Ne- 
and  Oklahoma.  The  people 
an  indelible  Impression  on  my 
mind  and  heaH. 

I  knew  I  would  return  there  when  some 
visitors  came  to  my  congressional  office  one 


veraitiea,  I 
the 

braaka, : 
there  had  lef 


blustery  day 


In  mid-March.  As  I  sat  listen- 


ing and  studying  their  worried,  weathered 
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faces,  tboae  Iowa  farmers  ezidained  their 
crlsic  the  crushing  debt,  the  borrowing  at 
higher  and  higher  interest  ratea.  the  dra- 
matic decline  in  land  valuea— that  oolliskm 
of  economic  forces  that  led  to  disaster. 

As  they  talked,  they  began  to  cry.  I  had 
come  to  Washington  toughened  by  a  career 
in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corpa  as  well  as  the  psy- 
chic scar  tissue  of  a  bard-fought  election 
battle  and  bad  been  rnirnaafil  in  the  daHy 
details  of  getting  establiahed  on  Capitol 
HllL  But  the  presence  and  plight  of  theae 
hurting  people  struck  like  a  summer  stonn 
and  their  tears  washed  away  my  iveoocupa- 
tions.  lAter.  when  Jim  Ughtfoot.  who  repre- 
sents Iowa's  Stb  District,  invited  me  to  visit 
his  conatitutents,  I  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion. 

I  recall  fondly  my  first  visits  to  southwest- 
em  Iowa  when  I  was  a  student.  I  remember 
an  American  farmer  with  suspender-snap- 
ping confidence  in  himself  and  the  future. 
There  was  abundance  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see— rich,  lush  fields,  heavy  with  the  grain 
crops  that  have  made  America  the  breadbas- 
ket of  the  world.  I  remember  the  broad. 
easy  smiles,  emedally  on  the  youngsters.  I 
learned  about  cropa,  livestock,  red  bams  and 
why  the  com  is  knee-high  by  the  Fourth  of 
July.  I  also  learned  why  the  farmer's  son 
was  so  proud  of  the  south  40.  He  knew,  at 
age  7,  that  someday  the  parcel  would  be  bis. 

The  people  there  tau^t  me  the  American 
values  of  hard  work,  dedication  and  hones- 
ty. They  taught  me  you  would  be  rewarded 
for  living  thoae  vlrtties.  8o  it  was  not  as  a 
complete  stranger  that  I  came  to  Lenox. 
Iowa,  that  March  weekend  and  stayed  with 
the  Wilkinson  and  Trucks  families. 

Between  them,  they  own  and  farm  about 
800  acrea,  q>eciallzing  in  grain  crops.  The 
candor  of  my  hosts  was  revealing  and  re- 
freshing. They  were  a  wealth  of  Information 
sod  insight  about  the  changes  In  the  great 
American  heartland. 

CoDgressmai  must,  at  times,  arm  them- 
selves with  a  shield  of  skeptldnn.  but  when 
Ood-lovlng  American  families  invite  you 
into  their  homes  and  then  open  up  their  fi- 
nancial records— right  down  to  their  chetA- 
book— to  demonstrate  their  plight,  you 
quickly  become  a  believer.  Something  tragic 
had  happend  to  these  families  since  thoae 
suspender^napping  days.  Much  of  it  hit  in 
the  last  few  years.  The  changes  had  notUng 
to  do  with  the  savvy  and  work  ethic  of 
American  farmers.  They  were  more  efficient 
and  productive  than  ever. 

Tns»,ead.  It  was  those  out-of-our-reach 
global  forces  that  had  wrecked  havoc  on  the 
U.8.  farm  economy.  I  learned.  The  big  dip  in 
the  inflation  rate  had  lowered  the  price  of 
farm  products  sold  in  the  United  Statea. 
The  decade  bad  opened  with  a  recession, 
cutting  the  world's  donand  for  our  farm 
product.  The  dollar's  value  had  soared,  rais- 
ing the  price  of  farm  products  sold  abroad, 
moat  importantly  for  Iowa  farm  familiea, 
land  values  in  the  area  had  plummeted,  gut- 
ting the  equity  theae  farmers  needed  to  fi- 
nance their  operations. 

The  farmer  I  visited  this  time  no  longer 
snapped  his  suq^enders  with  confidence.  He 
hung  onto  them  like  they  were  crutches.  His 
head  was  bowed.  He  shook  it  in  bewilder- 
ment, walked  with  apprehension,  and  talked 
guardedly  about  the  future.  When  he  took 
his  wife's  hand,  he  squeezed  it  like  a  man 
holding  onto  a  lifeline. 

Gone  too  were  the  easy  smiles.  The  young 
ones  sat  expressionless  as  we  talked.  The 
fence  around  the  South  40  was  kind  of 
weathered  and  the  children  didn't  talk  as 
much  about  farming  that  land  someday. 
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Their  inheritance  ia  in  sertoua  doubC  The 
fanner  I  saw  is  stniggllng  to  surrtve.  He 
cannot  see  tbe  expected  reward  for  his  hard 
work,  honesty  and  dedication.  Be  sees  only 
a  threat  from  farm  oonglomeratea  and  eco- 
nomic f oroea  beyond  his  oootroL  He  f ears  be 
will  not  be  able  to  pass  on  the  family  farm 
to  hia  children,  and  hia  way  of  life  to  the 
next  generatlan. 

As  I  drove  away  from  thoae  Iowa  families. 
I  wandered  if  I  would  ever  again  see  tbe 
family  farm  that  had  guided  and  Inspired 
much  of  life.  During  my  aeottmental  Jour- 
ney, I  saw  a  people  whose  tKdatlan  began 
when  the  supertiigtaways  roared  by.  cutting 
off  tbe  family  farm  from  the  flow  of  Amer- 
ica acroas  the  eootinent  I  saw  a  people  who. 
if  they  are  forced  off  their  land,  will  not  be 
able  to  pass  on  their  heritage— that  buabd- 
ful  of  wasentlal  American  vatuea— to  the 
next  generattoo.  I  saw  a  part  of  our  soetety. 
a  cnidal  economic  and  social  force,  threat- 
ened with  extinction,  unless  we  act  qulddy 
andwiaely. 

When  I  hear  debates  about  the  farm 
crisis,  I  feel  the  experts  are  mi^twg  the 
forest  for  the  treea.  Working  for  a  boapttal 
in  Omaha  during  my  adiool  yeara.  I  learned 
the  emergency  room'a  Job  waa  to  treat  and 
save  the  injured  person,  not  find  out  which 
truck  hit  him  or  ihio  waa  to  blame.  In  the 
midst  of  thia  crisis,  we  need  to  treat  the  pa- 
tient, not  fix  blame  for  the  taajury.  We  need 
to  save  the  family  farm,  not  worry  about 
who  Is  rfwponalble  for  the  hurting.  The 
scale  of  this  problem  demands  noUiing  lesa. 
This  is  not  Jut  an  isolated  Iowa  crisis,  it  is  a 
national  tragedy. 

Pum  f amUlaa  are  a  very  special  breed  of 
Americana.  They  are  the  last  of  a  hardy  pio- 
neer strain  that  is  woven  through  the  Amer- 
ican fabric  UmUng  the  diverse  strands  of 
our  nation  into  a  magnlfident  tapestry.  If 
we  looe  that  binding,  the  tapestry  trays  and 
falls  apart  The  mounting  UM  of  family 
farms  is  a  tragedy  comparaWe  to  the  remov- 
al of  American  Indian  tribes  from  their  land 
to  reservatlona.  ITuit  forced  rdocation 
drained  many  of  them  of  their  free  spirit 
innovattveneas  and  ambition.  Unleos  we  act 
to  save  farm  familiea,  they  wm  be  uprooted 
and  forced  into  dty  life,  a  move  that  wfll 
drain  them  of  their  spirit  vitality  and  Initia- 
tive. Their  critical  role  in  building  and  bind- 
ing America  will  be  lost  forever. 

While  the  increased  productivity  of  giant 
farm  oontfomerates  is  highly  praised  by 
many  who  see  Ugness  as  progress,  farm  effi- 
ciency is  not  the  issue  here.  Inefficiency  is 
not  being  done  away  with  by  allowing  eco- 
nomic aberrations  to  force  dedicated  and 
productive  familiea  off  the  farms.  A  way  of 
life,  a  binding  in  tbe  weave  of  our  national 
tapestry,  wfll  be  lost. 

The  com  still  may  be  knee-hl^  by  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  of  what  value  will  it  be 
to  our  way  of  life,  if  it  was  planted  by  a  con- 
gl<»nerate.« 


A  VITAL  MATTER 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 


OPCALirOBRU 
nr  THB  HOUSS  OP  1 


ATTVSS 

Friday.  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  LAOOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  following  article  from 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr..  regard- 
ing the  strategic  defense  initiative 
[SDI].  I  fully  support  the  SDI  and  the 
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President's  determination  to  fund  re- 
search into  ascertaining  the  feasibility 
of  destroying  incoming  Soviet  ballistic 
missiles.  I  recommend  the  following 
article  to  my  colleagues  attention. 
avixslMai 


(By  Wflllam  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.) 

Nsw  TOBX.— Some  Senate  Democrats 
were  calling  last  week  for  the  reaignatioB  of 
Defenae  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger.  The 
lateat  tactic  was  to  try  to  blame  him  for 
aranrtals  involving  defense  contracts,  most 
of  whidi  were  concluded  under  mevlous  ad- 
ministratlans. 

The  real  reason  for  the  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  Mr.  Wetaiberger  Is  no  secret  He  has  been 
the  point  man  for  Preatdent  Reagan's  pro- 
gram to  restore  American  military  strowth 
which  a  DemocratlGally-oaotivdled  Congress 
allowed  to  become  so  weak  the  SovieU  now 
have  the  capacity  to  knock  out  our  land 
based  Mlnuteman  ■"'■^t  In  a  first  strike. 

This  patriotic  man  has  wi^int^iw^Mt  year 
after  year  that  the  only  way  to  aeeure  a  nu- 
clear arms  reduetlan  agreement  that  wUl 
not  leave  the  SovieU  with  superiority  Is  to 
regain  strategic  balance. 

By  indefatigable  perseverance  despite  a  di- 
vided administration  and  hostile  media,  he 
has  succeeded,  with  the  President's  strong 
support  in  getting  a  recalcitrant  Coogreas 
to  tMwide,  even  during  the  irriaiiiMi.  funds 
for  the  greatest  peacetime  military  buildup 
inUAbistoy. 

Now  he  is  deeply  concerned  that  oongres- 
slonal  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  wfll  sap 
the  negotiating  strength  the  milttary  build- 
up was  intended  to  give  us  in  the  arms  talks 
with  the  Soviets.  He  is  partleularty  con- 
cerned about  the  move  in  Congress  toslaah 
by  $1  bflllon  funds  tar  the  President's  re- 
search i»agram  to  defend  Atn-Ht^  against 
nuclear  attack. 

Initial  efforts  to  do  so  w««  defeated  in 
the  Senate  Tueaday,  but  other  attempts  will 
be  made,  espwially  in  the  House,  to  block 
increased  spending  on  the  program.  Sea. 
John  Warner  (R.-Va.).  said  a  freese  "would 
Jerk  the  chairs  from  beneath"  our  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva. 

It  was  a  week  ago  this  past  Sunday  that 
my  report  to  you  was  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject Under  the  yim^Atrtg  "Defense  or 
Defeat"  I  wrote  about  the  danger  of  letting 
the  Soviets  be  the  first  to  devdop  a  strate- 
gic defense  system.  It  was  therefore  gratify- 
ing to  have  my  views  confirmed  last  week  by 
the  greatest  authority  on  the  military 
status  of  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Joe  Kings- 
bury SmiUk  our  National  Editor,  Secretary 
Weinberger  expressed  fear  cuts  the  Senate 
has  already  made  in  the  defense  budget  and 
others  being  proposed  in  the  House  could  so 
weaken  our  negotiating  position  in  Geneva 
that  the  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets  would 
faU. 

"SssenUally,  it  cornea  down  to  the  way  the 
Soviets  perceive  the  reductions,"  he  said.  "I 
am  afraid  it  wlU  add  to  their  hopes  that 
they  can  secure  their  objectives  outside  the 
negotiating  table  simply  by  waiting  us  out. 
Knowing  how  unpopular  defense  spemUng 
is  in  our  country  at  preaent  they  may  feel 
they  can  secure  reductions  in  our  defense 
program  unllataraUy  simply  by  our  refusal 
to  continue  with  necessary  re-armamoit 
programs. 

"I  am  worried  about  voluntary  reductions 
In  our  defense  systems,  and  in  investments 
we  need  to  make,  not  only  because  of  the 
effect  it  has  on  our  own  military  but  be- 
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came  tt  makm  It  very  much  more  dUfleuIt. 
If  not  hnpnwnilff,  to  ict  the  decent  unu  re- 
duction Mreonents  we  need." 

Q-8inee  no  pcacnm  hea  been  ouule  In 
the  Oenofm  talks,  do  you  beUere  the  SorleU 
•re  etaJUnc  to  eee  to  what  extent  Conmei 
cuts  the  defenee  bodcecr 

A— '^'s  oonrirtent  vtth  that  FInt  of  all. 
they  want  to  atop  our  atntetle  defense  i>n>- 
mm.  That  la  the  thine  the  SovleU  want 
more  than  anythlnc  dae.  I  really  worry 
about  the  propoaed  reductlona  In  that  pro- 
iram.  It  Is  a  vital  pracram  and  we  are 
making  major  pcogreas  in  the  reaeandi. 
Sttateile  defense  la  aomethlnc  the  Sovteta 
have  been  worUnc  on  for  16  or  17  yeaia. 
They  are  ahead  of  ua.  T*Mi<«"r  in  laaer  re- 
aeardL  They  want  to  keep  a  monopcdy.  If 
they  should  get  such  a  system,  we  would  be 
Uvlnc  in  a  much  more  dancerous  worid." 

Q-What  would  happen  If  they  were  the 
first  to  devdop  and  deploy  such  a  system? 

A— "We  would  aD  be  subject  to  nuclear 
tialrkman  We  would  be  told  by  them,  on 
this  hypothesis,  that  they  had  a  defense 
against  our  miHileB  and  therefore  they 
could  laundi  a  first  strike  with  impunity 
and  we  could  make  no  adequate  response.  If 
you  feel  as  I  do  ttiat  their  continuing  oveimll 
objectire  is  world  «inih..M/.n  then  you 
have  to  worry  very  much." 

Q-bi  the  IMCs.  the  SovieU  favored  de- 
fensive missiles  over  offensive  ones.  Then 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygln  dedared  at  the 
CUaasboro  ccnferenee  with  Preaident  John- 
aon  that  "defenatve  weapona  are  mi»ml.  of- 
fenrtve  weapons  are  immoraL"  On  two  sepa- 
rate owaslcps  at  the  VM.  In  the  '60's.  For- 
eign Iflnister  Oromyko  argued  that  strate- 
gic dtf ease  could  be  the  key  to  agreements 
on  offensive  nuclear  weaptms.  What 
dianged  their  minds? 

A— "I  suppose  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
they  have  been  making  progress  on  strategic 
defenae  and  they  dont  want  anyone  else  to 
have  such  a  system.  They  accuse  us  of  plan- 
ning to  devdop  a  new  otfeulve  system. 
^ileh  is  totally  mialaarting  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  Is  develop  a  system  ttiat  could 
destroy  Soviet  mtaaOea  outaide  the  atmoe- 
phere  by  non-nudear  meana  in  a  way  to 
render  them  Impotent.  The  Preaident  has 
said  that  If  we  developed  such  a  system,  we 
would  offer  to  share  the  knowledge  with  the 
Soviets  on  condltloo  they  Join  with  us  in 
eliminating  offensive  nuclear  weapons.  But 
we  dont  want  them  to  pursue  and  achieve  It 
unilaterally  because  we  dont  believe  they 
would  share  it  with  anybody." 

This  is  the  kind  of  realistic  thinking  we 
need  in  Washington.  We  should  all  hope, 
and  write  our  Washington  representatives  if 
you  feel  as  I  do.  that  llr.  Weinberger  must 
continue  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defenae 
for  at  least  the  rest  of  President  Reagan's 
tenn« 


PRIVATE  CLUBS  AND 
DISCRIMINATION 

iH)N.  WnijAM  LEHMAN 

OriUMOBA 

nr  TBI  Bovss  or  skphksditativss 
Friday.  June  21, 1985 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mi. 
Booker,  in  the  98th  Congrea  I  inaert- 
ed  In  the  Rboosd  a  reaolution  passed 
by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
support  of  legislation  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  private  clubs.  I  was  a 
coaponsor  of  such  a  bill  In  the  last 
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.  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  a4ir  colleague.  Representative 
Sam  0«n>KiraoH,  has  reintroduced  his 
biUthlayear. 
HJl.  f 75.  the  Equal  Access  to  Public 
Ions  Act  of  1985.  provides 
that  a  brivate  club  would  be  consid- 
ered a  public  accommodation  if  20  per- 
cent or  more  of  its  revenue  is  paid  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  members'  busi- 
nesses, or  if  such  payments  are  deduct- 
ed on  tax  returns  as  business  eziienses. 
Such  ckbs  would  then  be  subject  to 
the  Civfl  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  biU 
further!  provides  that  discrimination 
oa  the  Itasis  of  sex  would  be  prohibit- 
ed in  vntiUc  accommodations. 

I  am  aire  that  my  colleagues  with  an 
interest  in  this  area  will  want  to  read 
the  following  article  from  the  mimwi 
Herald  of  April  21.  1985.  It  is  written 
by  a  Miami  lawyer  who  is  also  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Miami  Law 
SchooL  Ms.  Dannheisser  correctly 
notes  that  moral  persuasion  is  prefera- 
ble to  l«gal  prohibitions.  We  recognize, 
howevet,  that  the  force  of  law  is  some- 
times necessary  to  ensiure  the  rights  of 
women  gnd  minorities. 
The  article  f  oUows: 
[From  the  Ifiami  Herald.  April  21. 19851 
PuvarICldbs:  Miami.  Loo  thb  Bax.  Wol 
Do  TBI  Right  TRma 
IBy  Lynn  M.  Dannheisser) 
In  August  1983  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, after  much  debate,  adapted  a  reaolu- 
tion to  rdcommend  to  Congress  amendments 
to  the  dvU  Righto  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
diacrimlB|ation  in  the  admisaions  polldea  of 
private  godal  clubs  on  the  baais  of  race, 
color.  ae4.  religion  or  national  origin  If  thoae 
cluba  (qtdrated  in  a  slgnlflcant  manner  as  es- 
■  of  busineas,  commerce  and 
activity, 
believe  that  that  ABA  adopted 
itUm  for  one  overriding  reaaon— It 
'  (ht  thing  to  do.  The  ABA.  once 
baatlon  of  predominantly  upper- 
oonaervatlvea.  came  to  recognize 
minority  colleaguea  wltliln  Ito 
refuaed  to  tolerate  diacrimlnatlon 
la  of  birthright 
While  fhla  reaolution  had  prevloualy  been 
adopted  hi  February  1983.  it  waa  rescinded 
Biz  montas  later  after  a  weU-organted,  well- 
funded  apd  successful  «M«p»«g"  by  the  Na- 
MonalClfts  Aasodaticm.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, howerer.  it  was  their  sense  of  fundamen- 
tal fahrn«s  that  led  the  lawyers  not  only  to 
reoonsid*  their  position  and  re-adopt  the 
resolutioa.  but  to  go  one  step  further  and 
adopt  mMibm  resolution  «'«"«"<T»i1nt 
Judges  to  refrain  from  membership  in  any 
-'--•'     that  discriminates. 

premise  of  the  private  dubs 
not  to  deny  Individuals  the 
•asodate  on  a  personal  level 
rer  they  choose  in  reatricted 
ler.  It  waa  the  probability  that 
.  ctioD  Inevitably  resulted  In  eco- 
nomic apd  busineas  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers (obviously  denied  to  thoae  reatricted 
access  to^  membership)  to  which  the  resolu- 
Uon  objects.  The  resolution  is  specifically 
designed  to  reach  an  unconscious  bias,  and 
the  heretofore  unexamined  denial  of  a  tra- 
ditional avenue  of  economic  and  business 
opportunity  denied  thoae  who  were  not 
white,  gefitile  or  perhapa  male. 


the 


In  an 
dety  aa  ours, 
protected 
social  and 
professional 
substantial  e 
the  private  di 
effort  to 
dub  (whkh 
resolution) 
sentially 
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:  pluralistic  democratic  so- 
right  to  associate  freely  is 
if  such  association  is  purely 
I  not  Involve  busboess,  dvic, 
commercial  activity  to  any 
at.  The  ABA.  in  adopting 
>  resolution,  was  '"■nwg  m 
tte  the  truly  private,  social 
:  remain  unaffected  by  the 
private  dubs  tliat  are  es- 
I  of  the  marketplace. 


There  Is  now.  however,  significant  and  re- 


liable 

exduslve.    pi 
purely  social 
dub  dues  are 
ees.  as  dem< 
survey  of  S9 
sional  firms. 


that  private  dubs  are  rarely 
gathering    places    for 
A  high  percentge  of 
by  business  employ- 
In  The  Herald's  own 
.  a  companies  and  profes- 
ihstantial  revenues  are  often 


derived  fromjproviding  conference  rooms, 
food  and  beverage  services  for  business-re- 
lated funcUook  In  fact,  the  National  aub 
Association  Itielf  estimates  that  37  pereent 
of  ito  members'  dues  are  paid  directly  by 


busineas.  The! all-male,  national  Unlvenlty 


lie,  stated  that  tt  conaerv- 

that  "well  over  M  percent 

were  from  employers 

Ito  from  employers  were 


Club,  for 
atlvdy 
of  Ito  dues 
when  re 
taken  Into 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  of  Ufe  that  re- 
stricted dubs  sudi  as  the  Riviera.  La  Oorce 
and  Bath  dubs  are  not  viewed  simply  as 
social  dubs:  t^ey  are  patronised  by  promi- 
nent buslnesMnen.  dvlc  leaders  who  go 
there  not  mei^  to  have  a  drink  or  play  a 
round  of  golf.  iFor  it  is  hardly  the  fine  fare 
and  good  greeis  that  attract  membeishlp.  It 
is  the  membeiihUi  roll  Itself,  and  the  friend- 
ships and  casual  relationships  that  develop 
that  are  oftoi  the  catalyst  for  the  develop- 
ment an  nurtiwing  of  business  relationships. 

Were  this  nat  true,  why  would  businesses 
and  professional  firms  fund  membership 
dues  for  their  executives,  employees  and 
partners?  Why  do  these  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals deduct  those  mnnberdilp  dues  and 
expenses  from  their  income  tax  returns? 
Obviously,  on0e  the  dub  expense  is  treated 
as  a  tax-dedu^ble  business  expense  by  a 
substantial  number  of  ito  membera.  it  Is  by 
definition  no  ilonger  strictly  for  social  or 
personal  purposes.  Claiming  dues  as  a  de- 
duction by  a  sknlf  leant  number  of  members 
changes  that  [dub's  status  as  a  private, 
social  dub  edutled  to  noninterference  by 
government  smce  aU  taxpayers,  indudlng 
those  denied  access  to  such  a  restricted  dub. 
are  then  required  to  subsidize  these  mem- 
berships! 

Legal  argumento  aside,  however,  this  Issue 
reaches  beyond  the  lawfulness  of  one  group 
of  dUaens  reoblvlng  tax  subsidies  to  assist 
promotion  of  discriminatory  ccmduct  or  the 
constitutional  kdoak  of  the  right  of  free  as- 
sociation. The!  Issue  of  restricted  clubs  es- 
sentially is  obe  of  fundamental  faimeas, 
which  after  aQ  lies  in  our  bevts,  not  our 
laws,  and  thej  undeniably  adverse  Impact 
hss  In  oiu'  commimlty. 
t  our  own  Dade  County 
four  Metro  commissioners 
!iculty  understanding  why 
Issue.  Commissioner  Bever- 
|example,  assessed  the  resolu- 
Metro  last  Tuesday  to  ban 

on  organizations  that  hold 

meetings  at  restricted  dubs,  ss  "unneces- 
sary." Others  liave  dted  me  the  fact  that 
there  are  ma^y  minority  dubs  that  they 
cannot  Join.  ^Intlng  to  Westvlew.  B'nal 
B'rith  or  the  Knlghto  of  Coliimbus  as  exam- 
ples. 

The  answer  t  a  that  is  twofold. 


their  e: 

Many.  Indi 
mayor  an  at  li 
have  Initial 
this  is  a  fi 
lyPhUllps, 
tlon  put  befoi 
county 


fore 
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First  snd  foremost,  the  systematic  exdu- 
slon  of  people  based  aa  birthright— that  is 
being  bom  of  the  "wrong"  race,  religion,  sex 
or  national  origin— Is  unquestionably  unfair. 
It  is.  quite  simply,  bigotry. 

Second,  the  fact  that  restricted  dub  mem- 
bers cannot  Join  "minority"  dubs  begs  the 
question.  It  must  be  remembered  that  m^-**! 
dubs  such  ss  the  Westvlew  or  The  Big  Five 
were  formed  by  minorities  ss  a  »'»^'«Th  re- 
sponse to  the  discrimination  suffered.  More- 
over, If  such  minority  dulM  are  also  restrict- 
ed, it  may  well  be  equally  Inappropriate  and 
unfair. 

But  comparing  restricted  social  dubs  with 
such  organizations  as  B'nal  B'rith,  the 
Knlghto  of  Columbus  or  the  Gennan  Ameri- 
can Club  (as  the  Metro  Commission  did)  is 
like  comparing  apples  and  oranges.  B'nal 
B'rith,  the  Knlghto  of  Columbus  and  the 
German  American  Club  are  examples  of  or- 
ganizations chartered  specifically  to  foster, 
protect  and  defend  a  particular  rellglm  or 
national  origin  and  perhaps  to  preserve  tlie 
charitable,  educational,  and  cultural  values 
of  that  heritage.  They  are  seo(Hidarlly 
social:  they  are  primary  and  without  tne- 
tense  religious  and  cultiually  based  duba. 

Restricted  country  dubs  and  luncheon 
dubs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  purportedly 
sodaL  They  have  no  expressed  allegiance  to 
a  particular  nationality,  race  or  religion. 
They  claim  to  be  places  of  pure  recreation 
and  relaxation.  Yet,  on  the  basis  of  some 
misguided  sense  of  greater  worth  or  higher 
structure,  they  deny  membership  systemati- 
cally, without  excqytlon  and  without  consid- 
eration of  an  individual's  talents,  abilities 
and  achlevemento  to  those  who  are  not 
white,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Protestant.  The 
effect  of  such  action  is  dearly  to  cast  ssper- 
sion  upon  the  worthiness  of  minority  dU- 
zens.  If  this  is  not  fundamentally  unfair,  I 
cannot  think  of  what  is. 

Whether  the  aspenion  cast  by  such  dis- 
crimination Is  truly  intended  by  dub  mem- 
bers is  not  the  Issue.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  perception  of  aqjersion  and  ito  impact 
are  there.  In  Miami,  which  prides  itself  on 
ethnic  diversity  and  ito  long  sought-after 
Koal  of  becoming  a  worid-dass  dty.  we 
cannot  af f end  even  the  perception  of  preju- 
dice. 

Tet  for  the  past  60  years  Miami  has  been 
a  leader  In  the  number  of  restricted  dubs  In 
existence  in  ito  geographic  area  and  the 
number  of  pr«»ainent  community  members 
who  frequent  such  dubs.  These  numbers 
have  contributed  In  no  small  part  to  the 
pervasive  but  perhaps  unexpressed  under- 
current among  the  exduded  groups,  that 
Miami,  in  this  area,  at  least,  is  still  "small 
time"  and  biased.  It  is  imperative  in  order  to 
defeat  this  image  that  we  take  the  Initiative 
to  make  Miami  an  opoi  dty.  If  for  no  other 
reaaon  than  responsible  leadership  the  busi- 
nessmen and  women,  the  dvic  leaden  of 
this  community,  must  act  to  open  these  re- 
stricted dubs  and  relieve  the  anxiety  cre- 
ated in  part  by  these  bastions  of  discrimina- 
tion that  demean  large  segmento  of  the 
community  for  no  reaaon  other  than  appar- 
ent prejudice  or  ignorance  or  both. 

Surely  those  denied  access  to  private  dubs 
will  ocmtinue  to  succeed  ss  they  have  in  the 
past  by  finding  other  means  of  economic  op- 
portunity, advancement  and  devdopment 
But  change  is  in  the  wind.  Rep.  Sam  QeJ- 
denson.  D-Conn..  has  this  session  introduced 
HR  Bill  875.  which  tracks  language  of  the 
ABA  resolution.  He  is  optimistic  he  wiU  g*«« 
substantial  support.  That  many  be.  but  I  be- 
Ueve  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  official  per- 
suasion imposed  by  Uw.  I  believe  it  would  be 
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better  to  open  our  hearto  and  minds  as  my 
colleagues  did  tai  the  ABA 

I  recall  Immediately  before  a  vote  l>y  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  private  dubs  res- 
olution, attorney  Randolph  Thrower, 
former  commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
under  President  Nixon,  made  an  impas- 
sioned, eloquent  ^teech  in  ito  favor.  He  said 
that  he  could  not  sleep  that  previous  night 
wlien  he  seriously  thought  about  the  fact 
that  his  own  daughter,  iriw  was  a  wife, 
mother  and  lawyn,  could  poastbly  be  denied 
membership  in  a  restricted  dub  where  he 
himself  had  developed  so  many  personal 
and  Inuiaeas  relatkNHhips. 

When  Mismlans  come  to  recognize  that  to 
discriminate  devalues  ourselves  and  our 
community,  when  we  recognise  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  break  the  MfauhMi^  of  bias 
and  introduce,  promote  and  wdcome  our 
Hispanic,  blac^  women,  Jewish  and  other 
minority  community  members  into  our  pri- 
vate dubs  and  into  the  mainstream  of  life, 
our  own  Uvea  will  be  the  richer  for  it.  And 
diacrtminatory  duba  will  became  a  thing  of 
the  paat— rellca  of  a  amall  touriat  town.  In 
the  end  I  believe,  like  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Miami,  as  a  worid<laas  dty.  ito 
dUzras  and  leaders  alike.  wOl  do  the  right 
thing.* 
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Mte  dockside  in  the  100  degree  sun  or  have 
been  washed  away  by  recent  torrential  rain- 


THE  ETHIOPIAN  GOVERNMENT: 
MARXISM-LENINISM  AT  WORK 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  njjMois 
nf  THE  BOUSX  OF  RgPRKSSMTATIVSS 

Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly came  across  an  editorial  from  Amer- 
ica magazine  that  raises  important 
questions  about  aid  to  Elthlopia.  How 
many  Americans  know  that  the  Com- 
munist Oovemment  of  Ethiopia  exacts 
"an  exorbitant  mtry-port  fee  on  each 
ton  of  grain  donated  by  other  coun- 
tries to  relieve  its  people?"  The  Com- 
munists are  exploiting  one  of  the 
worst  tracedles  in  human  history. 
Tons  of  grain  are  rotting  in  Ethiopian 
porta.  But  we  have  gone  on  to  other 
things.  We  forget.  That  is  exactly 
what  Communists  have  known  about 
the  West  since  1917.  We  forget  But 
they  never  do. 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Rbcord. 
"Of  BCany  Things"  from  America. 
June  1. 1985. 

Or  MAwr  TKnras 

Jonathan  Swift  onoe  said  that  "I  never 
wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I  often 
wonder  to  see  then  not  ashamed."  ReoenUy 
Swift's  aentimento  were  my  own  as  I  read  an 
excellent  series  of  reporto  from  Sthlopia  by 
David  K.  Wniis  in  Hie  Christian  Sdenoe 
Monitor.  A  new  world  will  have  to  be  invent- 
ed: "tragedy,"  "venality,"  "vUlainy."  "heart- 
lessness"  are  all  Inadequate,  even  in  combi- 
natfam. 

The  Ethiopian  Oovenunent  estimates 
that  the  number  of  stuvlng  Is  10  million, 
and  yet  the  badclog  of  wheat  at  Assab 
alone,  the  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  has  soared 
to  85,000  tons,  enough  to  feed  8  million 
Ethiopians  for  a  month.  The  United  Nations 
cmnputes  that  80  percent  of  the  arriving 
food  has  yet  to  be  distributed,  and  by  early 
June  the  backlog  is  likely  to  be  111.000  tons. 
MeanwhQe,  Innumerable  bags  of  food  rot  at 


^  jMia  and  the  countries  of  the  West  have 
been  generous  In  providing  t-nnng**  food,  but 
the  proUem  is  that  of  moving  It  tMMy  the 
country.  The  main  port,  Aaab,  has  no  rafl- 
road.  and  so  the  usual  transportatian  is  by 
truck.  But  trucks  are  in  short  supply,  de- 
spite the  Qovernment's  promise  to  offer  sn 
added  150  military  trucks  for  famine  pur- 
poses. United  Natioas  figures  «~wiitT  **"* 
in  April  50414  tons  arrived  by  ship,  but  oo 
any  given  day  there  were  only  70  trucks 
available  to  carry  away  IJSIO  tou  a  day. 

Those  enthrslled  with  Marxist  Ideals  had 
best  look  elsewliere  than  at  Ethiopia.  The 
Oovenunent  is  military.  Marxist  and  im- 
poverialied.  but  ito  impoveriahment  is  not 
merely  mat«Mial.  On  the  contrary.  In  fact, 
the  Oovenunent  is  '"thing  an  estimated  $28 
million  a  year  by  »»«/^fan  an  exortiitant 
entry-port  fee  on  each  ton  of  grata  '«~"r^ri 
by  other  countries  to  relieve  ito  people.  FOr 
example,  since  December  the  United  States 
alone  has  sent  400.000  torn  of  gnin.  on 
which  it  had  to  pay  an  entry-port  fee  of 
$5.04  milliao.  Unloading  fees  are  also  Incon- 
gruously h2gh.  The  captata  of  a  18.5004oii 
cargo  vessd  carrying  a  gift  of  wheat  from 
the  Oreek  Oovonment  had  to  pay  a  fee  of 
$61,000  to  unload  his  cargo.  Fuithennore. 
the  Oovenunent  has  fixed  the  mwrHmngm 
rate  for  their  currency  (the  Wrr)  at  two 
birrs  to  the  dollar.  That  makes  Ethiopian 
mcmey  stitmger  than  the  Swiss  franc  and 
the  Deutsch  mark. 

The  Sovleto  are  the  Ethiopian  Oovem- 
ment's  strongest  ally,  and  with  frlenta  like 
that ...  For  them.  too.  Marxist  ideology  Is 
superseded  by  the  crsss  capitalist's  twipni^ 
toward  profit  Moscow  insisto  that  each  of 
tne  hundreds  of  military  trucks  (not  for 
famine  use)  be  handled  by  a  Soviet  driver,  a 
Soviet  co-driver  and  a  Soviet  tw«rh«nii. 
Needless  to  add.  Moscow  also  iraisto  theto- 
per  diem  expenses  and  their  diead  fud  casta 
(conaldaable  ainoe  Soviet  trucka  get  leaa 
than  four  miles  to  the  gallon)  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  Ethiopians.  Eyewitnesses  have 
also  tesUfled  that  Soviet  trai^iort  planes 
take  off  from  the  port  of  Assab  to  aim»» 
with  a  li^t  load  of  grata  and  return  heavily 
loaded  with  a  precious  commodity  from  an 
Asmara  factory:  a  wadiing  detergent  called 
Omo.  Cleanliness  Is  Indeed  next  to  godU- 


The  cold  war  Inevitably  tatrudes  even  tato 
a  country  crushed  by  heat  and  hunger.  No 
U.8.  military  forces  are  allowed  tato  the 
country,  but  the  Ethiopian  Oovenunent  re- 
luctantly accepted  British  and  West 
Oennan  air  force  planes  sod  crews.  But 
West  Oerman  planes  are  f  (Stridden  to  fly  to 
certata  areas  ta  the  east  and  so  they  must 
offload  grata  to  East  Oennan  planes  to  pre- 
vent Western  crews  from  observing  Soviet 
military  Installations  ta  the  Ogaden  nttaa 
near  the  disputed  Somali  border. 

As  Gloucester  put  it  ta  "King  Lear":  "Tto 
the  times'  plague,  when  mmAmmn  le^d  the 
blind."* 


THE  "JUSTICE"  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

oPKXirrucKT 

IH  TBI  HOUSX  or  BEPRESDITATIVES 

Friday.  June  21.  1985 
•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  BCr.  Speaker,  more 
and   more   Americans   are   becoming 
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aware  that  the  U^S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  most  polltlcaUy  conscious, 
politically  active  agency  in  our  Federal 
Government. 

Persistent  critidsm  continues  to 
flare  almost  daily  on  CH>itol  Hill  re- 
garding the  Justice  Department's  deci- 
sion not  to  prosecute  individuals  in 
EJ.  Hutton  A  Oo.'s  $4.S5  billion  bank 
fraud,  eheck-kittaig  case. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the 
agreemoit  not  to  try  to  send  individ- 
uals from  ILF.  Hutton  to  Jail  was  a 
"travesty"  and  an  "incredibly  negU- 
goit.  political  Judgment." 

One  of  the  most  frequently  dted 
reasons  given  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  defense  of  Its  decision  not  to 
pursue  criminal  charges  against  indi- 
viduals has  been  a  la^  of  evidence 
against  top  management. 

At  the  June  19. 1986.  hearing  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Crime,  it  was  revealed  that  a  memo- 
randum was  addressed  to  the  presi- 
dent and  three  other  sailor  executives 
of  ILF.  Hutton  in  November  1981.  ad- 
vising those  executives  of  the  "aggres- 
sive overdraft"  ivactices  and  the  re- 
sulting extraordinary  amount  of  inter- 
est income  reaped  from  the  scheme  of 
floating  checks  for  as  many  as  4  days. 
The  memorandum  was  from  a  Hutton 
operations  analyst. 

At  the  June  19.  1985.  congressional 
hearing.  Robert  M.  Fomon.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  EJ*. 
Hutton  Group,  Inc.  acknowledged 
that  bonuses  were  awarded  to  hlg^- 
perf ormanoe  regional  branch  manag- 
ers of  E  J.  Hutton.  Remonber,  howev- 
er. <me  of  the  Justice  Department's  ex- 
cuses for  not  charging  individuals  was 
the  la^  of  evidence  against  individ- 
uals, and.  hence  only  the  corporation 
was  fined  for  the  crime. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  May 
16.  1985.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  one  of  the  several  reasons 
given  by  the  Justice  Department  in  de- 
fense of  its  decision  not  to  prosecute 
E.F.  Hutton  of  fldals: 

The  individuals  whom  the  imMecuton 
bad  enouch  evidenoe  to  indict  were  mid- 
level  ezecuUvM  who  had  not  profited  direct- 
ly and  could  aay  thejr  woe  acting  within  the 
law. 

In  light  of  Mr.  Fomon's  testimony  of 
June  19.  it  is  questionable  how  the 
Justice  D^Dartment  would  not  charac- 
terise these  bonuses  as  "direct  profits" 
to  mid-level  executives. 

Only  those  of  us  who  are  familiar 
with  the  political  conscience  of  the 
Justice  Department  can  understand 
how  it  could  rationalize  that  there  was 
a  ]Mtk  of  evidence  against  any  individ- 
uals in  its  decision  not  to  prosecute  in- 
dividuals in  the  $4.35  billion  bank 
fraiid  and  check-kiting  scheme  of  E.F. 
Hutton  which  affected  some  400  banks 
across  America. 

Read.  If  you  will,  the  following  arti- 
cle entitled  "Hutton's  Top  Managers 
Knew  About  Check-Kiting.  Lawmaker 
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Charges."  from  the  American  Banker 

of  yeserday,  June  20. 

atom  the  American  Banko'.  June  30. 19861 

HtTtToifa  Top  Mimimia  Kmww  About 

C^MCK-Kmm,  Iawvakb  Chasoss 


(By  Bartlett  Naylor) 

Waaamarow.— High-level  manacen  at 
HF.  mitton  A  Co.  were  aware  of  and  even 
encouiased  the  Inokerage  houae'i  $10  bO- 
lion  clieek-kittns  and  overdraft  acheme.  ac- 
0  Rep.  William  Hucfaea,  D-N.J.. 
who  raleaaed  documents  at  a  hearinc  on 
Wedniwrtay  before  his  House  Judiciary  sub- 
on  crime. 

—  , — r  top  Hutton  offidala.  who  ap- 
pearett  before  the  subcommittee  under  sub- 
poena.{denied  that  any  individuals  Imowtnc- 
ly  constructed  the  scheme. 

SuboDmmlttee  chairman  Hu^es  said  the 
hearing  would  be  the  first  in  a  series  on 
white4ollar  crime  that  could  Include  an  in- 
vestlgatlcm  of  bank  money  launderlnc. 

At  Wednesday's  hearbs.  sulMommlttee 
members  focused  much  of  their  questianins 
on  Thpmas  Morley.  a  Hutton  aenlor  vice 
presidtat  viewed  by  some  coniressional 
committee  staff  members  as  a  central  figure 
in  the  ^rm's  cash  management  practices. 

Huttpn  pleaded  guQty  on  May  2  to  2.000 
countal  of  federal  mail  and  wire  fraud.  The 
firm  was  sentenced  to  pay  $2  mOlion  in  fines 
and  required  to  reimburse  the  govemmmt 
$780,040  for  Its  three-year  investigi^ite. 

No  individuals  were  indicted  in  the  case,  a 
fact  tltat  has  prompted  anger  among  smne 
members  of  Congress. 

In  Wednesday's  hearing,  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
vealed several  memos  he  said  show  that 
high-level  Hutton  officials  were  involved. 

In  oae  memo,  written  in  November  1981 
by  Un^  Curtiss.  a  Hutton  operations  ana- 
lyst, td  four  aenlor  executives  and  read  into 
the  hearing  record  on  Wednesday,  the  "ag- 
gressivfe  overdraft"  pracUce  is  idmtifled  and 
even  ta|glillghted  as  contributing  to  Hutton 
proflt« 

"The  central  region  engaged  in  aggressive 
overdr^ftlng  of  the  bank  accounts  of  several 
offices.  These  offices  received  as  much  as 
four  d  lys'  float  on  their  receipts.  Tills  ag- 
greasiv  s  overdrafting  resulted  in  two  offices 
[in  Wi  ihlngton  and  northern  Vindbila]  con- 
tributl  ig  nearly  51%  of  this  region's  Interest 
Income  earned  on  overdrafting,"  the  memo 
said. 

"Moreover,  when  interest  earned  on  over- 
drafting  was  examined  relative  to  Interest- 
sensiUVe  revenues  for  these  offices,  the  re- 
sults wre  astounding." 

Latef  in  the  memo.  Ms.  Curtiss  notes  that 
"Inter^  proflU  contributed  over  70%  of  net 
profit  tor  the  retail  firm  in  1981." 

The  biemo  was  addressed  to  George  Ball, 
at  thejtlme  the  president  of  the  brokerage 
firm,  uid  three  other  senior  Hutton  offi- 
cials. Mr.  Ball,  now  president  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Prudentlal-Bache  Securities  Inc. 
could  aot  be  reached  Immediately  for  com- 
ment. 

The  memo  was  sent  months  before  a 
grand  Jury  Investigation  was  launched  in 
thesptlng  of  1982.  Hutton  Bh^tmi^n  Robert 
PomoQ  said  he  and  other  high  level  compa- 
ny executives  first  becsme  aware  of  the 
acheme  when  that  investigation  was 
launched. 

Under  questioning  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Fomon  aclmowledged  that  the  memo's  tone 
commttided  the  "aggressive  overdrafting" 
practloe. 

Two  other  letters,  not  immediately  made 
public.,  show  that  branch  managers  seemed 
aware  of  the  questionable  nature  of  the 
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It  practices,  a  subcommittee 
outside  the  hearing  room.  In 
r  of  one  branch  wrote  to  his 
another  Ivaneh  warning  him 
e  oould  "get  them  all  in  trou- 
to  the  attorney, 
second  tvanch  manager  dias- 
,  telling  him  to  "grow  up" 
times,  the  attorney  said, 
the  cash  management  prac- 
of  policy  sponsored  by  Mr. 
vice  president,  sooordlng  to 
•mey. 


Mr.  Morl^  repeatedly  denied  knowledge 
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the  hearing. 

banki  of  hundreds  of 

and  falsified  thousand^  of 

said  Rep.  Edward  F.  Fei- 

member  of  the  subcommit- 

^, 1  person  were  to  engage  in 

this  type  of  activity,  he  or  she  would  be 
Jaaed."        J 

Mr.  Fomqn  m»i«fjiT««»i  |q  sq  interview 
that  the  documents  dted  by  subcommittee 
chairman  Bighes  did  not  show  high  level 
culpabiUty.  He  also  said  he  did  not  find  the 
t<me  of  Uiei  subcommittee  hearing  aggres- 
sive or  inapijroprlate. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Fomon  explained 
that  the^^Onpany  "dldnt  have  sufficient 
ctmtrol"  to  discover  the  scheme.  When  the 
scheme  was  finally  uncovered,  he  said,  he 
was  "smaaed"  at  how  his  employees  had 
"violated"  pompany  policies  of  "acting 
fairly."         | 

In  opening  the  hearing,  Mr.  Hughes  said 
he  is  concerned  about  the  "perception  that 
the  Justice  Department  lnten(k  to  piooeed 
only  against  the  corporate  defendant,  .  .  . 
with  individuals  .  .  .  protected  from  pros- 
ecution."    J 

Subcommittee  leaders  do  not  Intend  to 
recommend  that  Individuals  such  as  Mr. 
Moriey  be  prosecuted.  Rep.  Bruce  Morrison, 
D-Conn.,  said  in  an  Interriew.  "I  think  Jus- 
tice has  glvien  Immunity  to  a  lot  of  these 
guys.  But  there  could  be  state  prosecu- 
tions." I 

Today.  Hitton  executives  will  face  offi- 
dala of  th^  Connecticut  «»»«»Htig  Depart- 
ment who  a^  thinMng  of  hMintwj  the  oom- 
pany  from  i<n>eratlng  in  the  state.  Under 
Connecticut  law,  the  »««iiwi^g  oxnmlssioner 
can  suspend  or  revoke  the  registration  of  a 
broker  that  has  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Florida  a^d  West  Virginia  are  among 
other  states  considering  similar  actions 
against  the  eompany.* 


TARY  FAMILY  ACT  A 
STARTj  BUT  NOT  A  PANACEA 


N.  DAN  COATS 

orniDiAHA 

nr  TBS  Housx  op  rbprxskntativis 

Friday,  June  21. 1985 

•  Mr.  COi^TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  agreed  to  the  Military  Family 
Act  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Pat  Schsocdkr. 
While  I  applaud  the  provisions  that 
are  designed  to  sssist  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  p^grams.  services,  and  re- 
search co^icemlng  military  families, 
we  must  not  conclude  from  the  ap- 
proval of  this  measure  today  that  all 
the  problefau  of  military  families  have 
been  solve^  It  is  critical  that  we  take 
a  comprehensive  look  at  military  f  ami- 
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lies  to  assess  what  these  families  truly 
need. 

There  is  substantial  body  of  litera- 
ture that  shows  that  military  families' 
needs  go  beyond  more  programs  and 
go  beyond  facilities.  Their  needs  all 
too  often  rest  on  resources  that  the 
Federal  Government  can't  supply- 
namely,  time  and  availability  of  family 
members.  Family  members  need  time 
and  attention,  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  base  commanders  recognize  this 
need,  readiness,  productivity,  and 
morale  are  more  likely  to  be  ensured. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Children. 
Youth,  and  Families.  I  have  woriwd 
closely  with  all  the  branches  of  the 
military.  I  am  convinced  that  more  re- 
search is  needed  to  not  only  coordi- 
nate research  as  the  Military  Family 
Act  states,  but  to  conduct  research 
that  is  not  focused  simply  on  program 
needs  but  on  the  needs  of  the  families. 
There  is  not  enough  information  of 
the  needs  to  establish  different  kinds 
of  programs  nor  is  there  data  which 
would  demonstrate  what  works  best. 
Clearly,  there  is  no  data  base  that 
allows  for  comparison  of  military  fam- 
ilies with  civilian  families.  We  do  not 
know  if  there  is  more  chfld  abuse  in 
the  military  as  compared  with  the 
civilian  population.  We  do  not  know 
about  teen  suicide,  missing  children, 
runaway  children  or  spouse  abuse  in 
the  military. 

Also,  it  is  not  clear  how  military 
families  fare  in  attempting  to  access 
civilian  services.  The  Military  Family 
Act  is  a  start,  but  it  does  not  solve  all 
of  the  issues  and.  hopefully,  this  will 
be  recognised  by  all  of  us  in  the  House 
who  care  about  military  families.* 


OPERATION  YOUTH 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
nr  THE  Housi  or  RintBsorrATivxs 
Friday.  June  21. 1985 
•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  program 
which  has  been  operating  in  my  dis- 
trict for  35  years— Operation  Youth. 
Operation  Youth  is  a  week-long  con- 
ference during  which  young  men  and 
women  leam  about  our  Govenunent. 
This  nationally  recognized  summer 
program  has  won  28  awards  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge. 
It  uniquely  combines  learning  and  ac- 
tivity to  give  students  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life. 

This  year's  conference  was  held 
June  8-15  at  Xavier  University  in  Cin- 
cinnatL  More  than  100  area  Mgh 
school  students  participated.  The 
theme  this  year  was  "America's  Basic 
Freedoms— Let  us  Preserve  Them." 
The  program  featured  presentations 
by  leaders  from  the  areas  of  govem- 
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ment.  education  and  law  on  titles 
such  as  "Freedom  and  Econcmilcs." 
and  "The  Future  of  the  American  Po- 
litical System."  Forums  were  then  set 
up  for  the  students  to  discuss  these 
topics  and  other  current  issues.  The 
students  formed  political  parties  and 
elected  officials  to  a  moA  municipal 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  extremely  proud 
to  recoffiize  those  who  were  elected  to 
office  as  well  as  those  who  participat- 
ed in  other  aspects  of  this  program. 

They  are  as  follows: 

Mayor  Joe  Roesel  of  St.  Henry  High 
School:  vice  mayor.  Angela  Joseph  of 
Lima  Central  Catholic  High  School: 
city  manager  Bob  Hunt  of  Lima  Cen- 
tral Catholic  mgh  School:  clerk  of 
council:  Andy  Dorr  of  Roger  Bacon 
High  School:  and  city  council  mem- 
bers: Mary  Kay  Compton  of  Deer  Park 
High  School.  Matt  lacobucd  of  Elder 
High  School.  Jeff  Folts  of  Elder  Hii^ 
School.  Tmn  McConakk.  of  Northwest 
High  School.  Lisa  Wens  of  Mother  of 
Mercy  High  School.  Jim  Rlngler  of  St. 
Peters  High  School,  and  Jeff  Straaser 
of  MoeUer  High  School. 

Also  participating  in  the  conference 
were: 

Usa  Askem.  Beverly  Ball.  Holly 
Bauer.  Patrick  Becus.  Jenny  Bennett. 
Tim  Bley,  Donna  Bloemer.  Thomas  W. 
Book.  Rick  Bom.  Donald  Braun. 
Charles  Butcher.  Bryan  Byerman. 
Julie  Cancasd.  and  James  A.  Caisey. 

Rick  Carty.  Kimberly  L.  Clark.  Chris 
Coleman.  Shannon  Conklin.  Robert  L. 
Davis.  Jr..  Joseph  O.  Driehaus,  Teresa 
Duncan.  Steve  M.  EiUng.  Jenny 
Foster,  Mlndy  Fox.  and  Tony  France. 

Karen  Pu.  Julian  L  GaiUey.  Jeff 
Gels,  Amy  George.  Mark  A.  Goins. 
Kim  Groeschen,  Mary  Oroth.  Ronald 
Hausfeld.  Trlda  Hausman.  Daniel 
Heck,  Carol  Ann  Henry,  Terry 
Herman.  Christine  Hess.  Sean  Hodges, 
and  Eric  Irwin. 

Leslie  JagodltE.  Oliver  A.  Jawwaad. 
Jr..  Thomas  Kahle.  Susan  Klein.  Mary 
Ann  Knoop.  Krlsten  Kohlbrand.  Brian 
Kreinbrlnk.  Laiira  KitMnmer.  Jeffrey 
Krusllng,  Connie  Lambert.  Denlse 
Lane.  Missy  Lauer.  MIcheal  Leik.  and 
Kate  MacKinnon. 

Julie  Mann.  Nicole  M.  McClaln. 
Megan  M.  McKenna.  Michael  McKen- 
na.  Katy  Meinhardt.  Jeff  S.  Miller. 
Missy  Morgan,  Robert  D.  Morrison. 
Kim  Moyer.  Melissa  A.  Mullenlx.  Ron 
Murphy,  Scott  Murray.  BUI  Neyer, 
Colleen  O'Conner.  and  Laura  L.  Oilier. 

Tina  Overbey.  Lori  Overturf .  Greg 
Pax.  Brian  Poe.  David  A.  Poe.  Richard 
M.  Prior.  Renee  Raybum.  Joel  Regin- 
elll.  MIsti  RIggenbach.  Rebecca  A. 
Robinson,  and  Becky  Ross. 

EUzabeth  M.  Ryland.  John  D. 
Schacht.  Tammy  Severt.  Patrick  D. 
Shea,  Stephanie  Spangler.  Angela 
Stout,  Nancy  S.  Thiele,  Sharon 
Vandon  Bosch,  Lena  E.  Wagner,  Herb 
Weigel.  Sean  D.  Wells,  and  Chris 
Wilson. 
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I  would  e^edally  like  to  honor  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith,  director  of  Operaticm 
Youth,  and  Professor  of  accounting 
and  finance  at  Xavier  University.  His 
dedlcati<m  in  ensuring  the  success  of 
the  programs  has  been  unsurpassed. 
His  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
staff,  enabled  over  100  young  dtiaens 
to  gain  new  insight  into  the  workings 
of  democracy.  The  staff  included: 

Mr.  Michael  A.  York,  program  direc- 
tor. Ms.  Marsha  Tellea.  chlef-of-staff: 
senior  staff  members:  Braula  Green. 
Denlse  Hertnnan.  W.  Timothy  Kelly 
and  Michael  Vorbroker.  and  Junior 
staff  members:  Mk^hael  Davis,  icfan 
Grote,  Michael  Hughes.  Roger  Jones. 
Mkdiele  Spaeth,  and  M.  MicheUe 
Wermes. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  am  happy  to  pay  trfl>- 
ute  to  this  outstanding  and  worth- 
while program.* 


PRESIDENT  HURTING  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 
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•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  June 
17.  1985,  article  in  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties'  »«»g»««"f.  County 
News,  clearly  expresses  the  damage 
that  the  President's  tax  proposal 
would  cause  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  nondeductlbillty  of  State 
and  local  taxes  would  lead  to  a  drop  of 
municipal  credit  ratings  and  a  general 
immigration  of  affluent  families  from 
high-tax  States  to  low-tax  States.  This 
would  leave  the  less  mobile  low  and 
moderate  income  families  with  greater 
burdens  and  fewer  resources.  Also,  as 
CRS  has  reported,  for  every  dollar  of 
revenue  generated  by  this  repeal  of  de- 
ductibility. State  and  local  govern- 
ments would  be  forced  to  cut  their 
local  services  by  47  cents.  That  is 
almost  half!  We  must  not  allow  this  to 
h^pen.  I  hope  my  fellow  colleagues 
wlU  Join  me  in  oKMsing  these  meas- 
ures and  preventing  the  President 
from  doing  untold  damage  to  our 
State  and  local  governments.  As  the 
article  says,  this  proposal  is  not  fair  in 
the  area  of  State  and  local  taxes.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  and  I  can  come  up 
with  a  fair  proposaL 

I  respectfully  sulnnlt  the  following 
article  to  the  Rscobd: 

[From  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 

County  News,  June  17. 1985] 
DBtocnsnjTT  PaorosAL  Is  UiirAia  abd  Iu. 

ASVISSD 

When  It  comes  to  the  treatment  of  state 
and  local  governments,  there  are  two  words 
that  describe  the  President's  proposal  for 
revamping  the  nation's  tax  code:  unfair  and 
Ul  advised. 

It  is  unfair  because  it  fails  to  take  Into  ac- 
count the  revival  of  the  President's  New 
Federalism  Initiative,  which,  when  coupled 
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with  the  defldt  ento  propond  for  flaeal  1986 
and  beyond,  wfll  shift  greater  end  greeter  fi- 
nancial reepomlbllltiee  to  local  lovemmenU 
and  to  local  taxpayera. 

PIret  the  Prerident  layt.  In  effect.  "We 
can  no  tooger  afford  to  continue  financing 
■tate  and  local  goronmenta  at  auch  high 
levds." 

We  can  accept  that  and  county  govern- 
raenta  have  endoraed  finiaia.  which  amount 
to  euta.  In  almoat  all  federal  programa. 

But  then  the  President  adda.  "We're  alao 
going  to  make  It  more  difficult  for  atate  and 
local  govemmenta  to  ralae  mtmey  they  wm 
need  to  meet  theae  extra  reaponsIblllUes: 
We're  going  to  charge  people  a  tax  on  a  tax 
by  eliminating  deductibility  of  sUte  and 
local  taxes  on  federal  Income  tax  foima." 

Thafa  why  It'a  unfair. 

But  it'a  alao  111  adviaed  becauae  it  will  have 
aerloua  and  perhapa  unanticipated  effects 
on  the  abUltiea  of  local  govemmenU  to  fi- 
nance their  operattona. 

Take,  for  examplf.  the  Impact  it  will  have 
on  bouaing  valuea. 

I«t'a  aay  a  $100,000  house  baa  an  annual 
property  tax  of  $1,500.  Taxpayers  in  the  40 
percent  backet  would  aave  $600  »nnii>iiy  by 
uaing  the  exlating  deductitm.  The  loaa  of  the 
deduction  will  eliminate  thoae  savings,  and 
could  reduce  the  marlwt  value  of  the  home 
to  $05,000. 

What  doea  thla  mean  for  counties  at  reas- 
■'■amwit  time?  Not  only  will  the  leas  of  de- 
ductibility make  it  harder  for  counties  to 
raise  taxea.  It  win  reduce  the  tax  base,  gen- 
erating leaa  revmue  from  the  aame  rate. 

In  aome  countiea  that  could  mean  that  a 
tyirical  homeowner  will  end  up  paying  more 
money  to  the  local  government  for  less  serv- 
ice—or  more  money  still  for  the  same  level 
of  service  as  under  the  existing  tax  code. 

Some  other  problems  that  could  result 
from  rtlmlnstion  of  deductibility: 

Fssfinilal  aervlcea  moat  Important  to  f ami- 
Uea  could  be  undermined.  There  would  be 
leaa  county  money  avaUatde  for  public  edu- 
cation, public  aafety  and  infrastructure.  And 
theae  reductitma  would  come  at  a  time  when 
even  the  federal  government  is  calling  for 
improvements  in  the  quality  of  education, 
when  the  public  Is  demanding  higher  levels 
of  police  protection  and  when  the  nations' 
infrastructure  is  in  an  all-time  state  of  disre- 
pair. 

In  addition,  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  estimates  that  for  every  dollar  of 
revenue  generated  by  the  repeal  of  deduct- 
ibility, state  and  local  govemmmts  would  be 
forced  to  cut  back  on  local  services  by  47 
cents.  That  would  translate  to  a  $10  billion 
reductkm  in  education  and  other  basic  serv- 
ices by  1990. 

Reduced  ability  to  raise  taxea  woiUd  cause 
sharp  downgradinga  of  municipal  credit  rat- 
ings, hence  bigber  coats  at  a  time  when  the 
need  to  borrow  may  be  greater. 
^Biislnessea  and  more  affluent  families 
from  high-tax  states  would  migrate  to  low- 
tax  states,  leaving  the  leas-mobile  low  and 
moderate  income  families  and  disadvan- 
taged persons  with  greater  burdens  and 
fewer  resources. 

In  sum.  the  President's  proposal  on  state 
and  local  taxes,  if  adopted,  would  wreak 
havoc  on  state  and  local  governments. 

The  answer  It  must  not  be  adopted. 

NACo  policy  has  long  called  for  revisions 
in  the  nations  system  for  collecting  income 
taxes.  But  the  basis  of  that  policy  has  been 
to  replace  the  old  system  with  one  that  is 
fair  and  fully  considered.  At  least  in  the 
area  of  deductibility,  the  President's  proDoe- 
al  is  neither.* 
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COli^OacORATINO  THE  OBSERV- 
AllCE  OF  BERKSHIRE  WEE3C 
AT  THE  BCASSACHUSETTS 
STklTE  HOUSE  IN  BOSTON 


n 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

ormsBscHuaans 

THK  HOUSS  OP  nKPSSSKHTATIVn 

Friday,  June  21, 198S 


CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  proud  recognition  of  the 
f  ourtti  annual  Bericahlre  Week,  a  cele- 
bratlbn  of  Ma— achuaetta'  Berkshire 
Coudty.  to  be  observed  the  week  of 
June!  23  at  the  State  House  in  Boston. 
Maby  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
might  have  chanced  to  see  the  travel 
sectifn  of  the  June  16  Washington 
PoetJ  in  which  was  featured  this  In- 
»ly  beautiful,  yet  versatile  comer 
of  oir  country. 

Berkshire  County  constitutes  the 
westnn  most  portion  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Its  rolling  hills  and  spacious 
valleys  stretch  from  the  Connecticut 
Rivet  VaUey.  west  to  New  Toik  State: 
fromithe  Litchfield  Hills  in  the  north- 
west] comer  of  Connecticut,  north  to 
Vemjont's  majestic  Oreen  Mountains, 
year's  celebration  will  focus  on 
'  >ry  of  the  county,  as  well  as  its 
parks  and  its  long  tradition  as  a 
to  the  arts.  To  accentuate  these 
thenles.  the  celebration  will  include 
exhibits  from  the  renowned  perform- 
ing arts  centers  at  Tanglewood  and 
Jacob's  Pillow,  the  Sterling  and  Fran- 
cine  Clark  Art  Institute,  the  urban 
Heritage  State  Park  in  North  Adams, 
and  ihe  Berkshire  County  Historical 
Sociejty. 
The  history  of  the  Berkshires  is  a 
and  rich  one.  It  began  in  1692. 


long 


when  a  small  group  of  Dutch  farmers 
from  the  Hudson  River  Valley  migrat- 
ed eacrt;  to  settle  the  region,  which  they 
^  tly  described  as  a  hideous,  howl- 
Idemess.  The  brutal  winter  of 
nothing  to  dispel  this  view  of 
irkshires  as  Gen.  Henry  Knox 
led  over  the  hills  enroute  to 
tester  to  deliver  to  General 
m  78  British  cannons  cap- 
Port  Tlconderoga. 
By  the  late  l^th  century,  the  image 
of  the  Berkshires  had  chariged  consid- 
erably. This  once  howling  wilderness 
had  become  the  Ameilcan  Lake  Dis- 
trict, I  inspiring  the  writings  of  Bryant, 
Longfellow.  Holmes,  Hawthome,  Mel- 
vlllcjWharton,  and  St.  Vlncent-Millay. 
Morej  recently,  these  hills  and  valleys 
have '  inspired  the  respective  works  of 
Norman  Rockwell,  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky,  Stefan  Lorant.  and  William 
Shlrdr.  Just  what  it  is  that  attracts 
such  creat  talents  to  the  Berkshires  is 
perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the  expla- 
natiofi  that  art  is  an  extension  of 
natute. 

Today,  much  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Berkshire's  earlier  history  goes  on.  In 
fact,  there  are  some  areas  in  the 
coun  y  where  one  can  easily  imagine 
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still  in  an  era  gone  by.  But. 

to  say  that  time  has  passed 

erkshlres;  though  the  towns 
over  with  Yankee  tradition, 
of   Pittsfield   and   North 

lect  the  pleasures  and  the 
of  aU  the  Northeast's  urban 


Mr.  Spckker,  I  applaud  this  celebra- 
tion of  nbr  beloved  Beikshires,  and  I 
welcome  ue  opportunity  it  gives  me 
to,  if  you  Iwill.  blow  my  own  horn.  The 
I  are  my  home,  and  like  the 
rest  of  the  Commonwealth  to  which 
they  belong,  make  up  what  one  author 
called,  a  remarkable  civilisation  at 
once  djriikg  and  being  bom  anew.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  come  north 


sometime 


and  see  why. 


Thank :  ou,  ICr.  Speaker.* 


IN  SXT^PORT  OF  CLEAN  COAL 
AND  HJl.  2754 


HON.  PHILIP  R.  SHARP 

I         orniDiiuiA 

IN  THE  HO  USE  OP  REPRXSKHTATITIS 

tridav.  June  21, 198S 

•  Mr.  S^ARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  Joined  ay  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia in  introducing  the  Clean  Coal 
Technolob'  AuthorizaUon  Act  of  1986. 
H.R.  275^  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
the  two  nrimary  barriers  to  expanded 
domestic  coal  use. 

Our  Nation  has  about  300  years  of 
coal  reseifves  at  present  constunption 
rates  and  although  increased  coal  use 
has  been  a  major  feature  of  our 
energy  policies  in  the  last  decade,  we 
could  still  significantly  increase  its 
use.  I 

The  FoAbU  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Sub- 
committee is  holding  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  barriers  to  expanding  the  utili- 
zation of  {this  vast  resource  base.  We 
also  released  last  week  a  staff  report 
on  this  subject.  It  is  clear  from  what 
we  have  heard  so  far  that  environmen- 
tal barriers  are  the  major  constraint  to 
the  increajsed  use  of  coal. 

We  have  heard  testimony  which  in- 
dicates th^t  emerging  clean  coal  tech- 
nologies Qold  the  key  to  unlocking  the 
full  potential  of  these  reserves.  Howev- 
er, the  introduction  of  these  technol- 
ogies in  the  electric  utility  sector,  the 
sector  cuirently  consumliig  more  than 
80  percenib  of  the  coal  consumed  do- 
mestlcallji  is  hindered  due  to  the  regu- 
latory environment  in  which  utilities 
operate,    i 

These  utilities  find  it  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  assume  the  costs  and  the  risks 
Involved  tti  the  flrst-of-a-kind  demon- 
stration df  these  technologies  at  or 
near  commercial  scale. 

The  Departaient  of  Energy  has  had 
a  policy  of  funding  projects  only  up  to 
the  proofttf-concept  scale.  This  policy 
has  been  viewed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  induslbry  as  the  second  major  road- 
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21,  IMS 
•  Ifc   TAIlXM^lto.   a»eate.   the 

enrrad  after  the  aeliDre  of  our  Babaa- 
«y  in  Iran.  After  the  deatraethn  of  the 


project  apVrtinn.  However,  tf  thk  ap- 
proach faflB.  Iine4tcm  fondiiw  of 
projects  woold  be  preCeratale  to  no 
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HIL  3754  provides  that  total  fund- 
ing anppiied  by  the  \SJ&.  Govenunent 
siiall  not  eaeeed  SO  percent  of  the  ag- 
gregate eoat  of  an  projects  funded 
under  this  ptocnin. 

This  not  only  inereaaes  the  impact 
of  Federal  doDan,  but  it  alao  will  guar- 
antee that  market  forces  piay  the 
role  in  — »*«'**"g  which  teeh- 
e  doaeat  to  being  ready  for 
the  maiketpiaee.  At  the  same  thne  it 
enanrea  that  the  indnatry  wm  bear  a 
fatrahareoftherhk. 

However,  more  important  to  the  pro- 
gram's impiemmtatiop  ia  the  teet  that 
this  bm  providea  dear  gnldanee  on  the 
adeetian  criteria  to  cfaooae  projects 
to  adiieve  the  voal  of  iHiiw 
coal  in  an  enyir«iiimp«it»ny 


their  ^■»»»t*fal  «*™«  As  _ 
we  daoold  be  able  to  tdloor 

that  we  have  ande  every  efltet  to 
their   aalMy    at 


Tfaia  is  *— *«»"^  a  time  of 

an  Americana  mat  stand  to- 
in  support  of  our 
Bat.  Mr.  flkieaker.  it  is  ate 
that  we  act  ianaediatdy  to  coib  the 
PMrtiimy  of  a  repeat  of  recent  ind- 

ItiMiiB  have 
by 


In  UM.  the  fltat 

by  the  toonders  of  the  parhfa.  In  1M» 
the  group  rrlrtamted  Mms  in  the 
Gcnaan  Sdiod  on  the  eometa  of 
flimfh  and  ranal  TTImla,  Tlu.  uiUiuM 
asm  shown  Cor  a  new  paridi  led  the 
tenders  to  porefaaae  a  lot  bUauui 
Faik   Avenue   and   i*«»»wim*    nfn»t. 

J  to  serve  aa  their  dunch. 
By  IBM.  the  need  ftr  moae  rooBB  led 
to  the  oonalnietiaB  of  a  aeeond  dmrefa 
Avcnne.    The 
-  tobenaedfarai 

The  paridi  had  grown  fras 
Ueato  over  atO  famntaa  in  Ji^  a  ftow 
■host  years,  bat  it  eontinned  to  aae 
theae  aame  fariWleg  antfl  the  late 
UMTa.  In  Utl.  the  paiWi  dMMe  to 
band  a  new  efanreh  rather  tiiaa  nar 
for  the  iiwlii  -«»*-~i-nt!flfi  neeM 
to  rdiaUUtate  the  older  baOdliw. 
In  im.  the  paridi  bant  a  adMMd  OB 

adMMi.  an  elenwitory  and  high 
■diool.  waa  known  thnaiMboat  the 
area  for  its  acadeasie  and  eatraeairi^ 
alar  aettvitiea.  MarymoiBit  dsoed  ki 
IfTl— as  did  Bsaaj  aogan  rw»»YiTitr 
adwolBtaithe 
part  of  anewadMiol 
Hbtaan  High  SdiooL 

8L  Matya  on  tlie  mi.  ai  it  to  aflee- 
ttaiatdy  called,  dioald  be  ifghtfoUy 
proad  that  daring  thia,  its  eentenrial 
«'*^«*'**<«".  tt  remaioB  doae  to  the 
hearts  of  so  many  people  in  the 
Wnkea-Barre  area.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Pleaaed  to  bring  the  happy  news  of 
this  centennial  to  yoor  I 
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This  makes  good  aenae  for  the 
health  of  dnmeatie  coal  and  related  in- 
dogtriea  directly  in  tema  of  Jobs  a»y> 
wwMMiiir  stability.  By  decreasing  oar 
dependence  on  foreign  ■aiiits  of  f oasn 
fade,  it  alao  indirectly  atrawthow  the 

Fbially.  I  would  Uke  to  «sniii»««M  my 
ooUeagoe  from  PeniMylvania,  Mr. 
WaLoaai.  for  his  Ifaikisliin  on  thte 
The  nudeos  of  ideas  for  this 
sme  out  (rf  a  fidd  bearing  of 
the  Ftoasn  and  Synthetic  Puds  Sub- 
commlttee  artikh  be  diaired  in  Pitts- 
tnneti  to.  December  1983. 

The  Walgren  ammrtninil  to  the  De- 
partment of  aiergy  Anthoriaatian  Act 
of  1904.  uOopteA  by  the  Biergy  and 
Commeroe  Committee  in  AprO  1904. 
!  the  first  outline  of  the  type  of 


rridath  June  21,  IMS 


•  Mr.  KAlU<»aKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  your  «**-rt*im 
an  event  of  great  importanoe  to  the 
dty  and  people  of  Wllkf  nam.  8L 
Marys  Chnrdi  of  the  Maternity,  on 
Puk  Avenue,  is  edebratliw  ita  centen- 
nial thia  year. 

It  waa  100  years  aco  that  a  group  of 
indivldaals  in  the  wnkea-Barre  area 
decided  to  band  topether  to  eatablWi  a 
PoUah-vieakinc  paridL  Uhtn  then. 
Piolidk-speakiiw  r««»K^M^  had  to 
travd  to  Nantiooke  to  bear  the  wocd 
of  God  in  their  own  laiwuape.  At  that 
time,  there  were  no  siiwliais.  or  any 
other  public  traaaportatlon  between 
the  two  cities,  so  they  had  to  walk  the 
didanfir  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
With  the  infhiz  of  <t»itnij>Mit«  to 
tai  the  coal  minea,  the  need  for 


rridav.  Jmme  21.  IMS 
•  Mr.  KOLTBB.  Mr.  ^leaker,  it  seeuM 
that  the  tornadoes  which  hit  my  dto- 
triet  on  May  31  of  thte  year  have 
ranaed  more  damage  than  »—  timnmM. 

■tdy  viaOde  to  the  eye.  I  hare  recently 
learned  that  many  of  the  indtvidoate 
in  my  diatriet.  a^io  have  already  lost 
thdr  Jobs,  wffl  now  be  loaiiw  thdr 


compensation 


of  the  toraa- 


Minyof  the  thoaaands  of  people  in 
my  district  who  are  unemployed  are 
also  in  the  Penuaylvania  National 
OnanL  When  the  Goveium  called  out 
the  National  Guard  to  aastat  the  local 
governments  and  to  hdp  dear  tii> 
nibble  and  aid  the  hurt  and  the  home- 
less, they  dutiftilly  answered  the  can 
and  pitdied  in  to  hdp  thdr  ndgliban 
in  a  thne  of  trouble.  Now,  those  people 
wm  loae  current  and  future  Federal 
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unonployment  benefits,  because  they 
woriced  1  week  in  the  National  Guard. 
I  have  directed  my  staff  to  woHl 
with  the  office  of  the  legislative  coun- 
sel to  draft  a  bill  that  would  restore 
benefits  to  those  individuals  who  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  in  need.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  law  was  meant  to  punish 
these  people.  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  righting  this 
wrong.* 


NATIONAL  POW  RECOGNITION 
DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAurounA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  RSPRESKNTATIVXS 

Friday,  June  21, 1985 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  Join  in  rec- 
ognizing the  need  to  set  aside  a  day  in 
recognition  of  our  American  prisoners 
and  missing.  I  have  Joined  in  the  ob- 


EXlJENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

>n  of  every  such  day  since  the 
le  was  held  at  the  National  Ca- 
in 1979.  Each  year  that  passes 
^t  a  resolution  of  the  question  of 
of  those  missing  in  Indochina 
makes!  such  an  observance  that  much 
more  |painful.  and  that  much  more 
nec«wry. 

I  have  worked  on  this  issue  for 
almost  20  years,  now,  both  in  private 
life  as  a  radio-television  personage  and 
in  thfc  body,  where  I  am  proud  to 
serve.  I  worked  to  protect  American 
prisoilers  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  by  pub- 
lldzinc  their  situation,  and  to  support 
their  Muse. 

I  iufie  never  in  my  20  years  been  so 
proud'  of  an  American  President  as  I 
am  of  President  Ronald  Reagan's  atti- 
tude, I  efforts,  and  accomplishments 
towaitl  gaining  an  accounting  of  our 
American  prisoners  and  missing  in 
Soutneast  Asia.  I  know  how  frustrat- 
ing i^  is  for  those  whose  husbands, 
brothers,  fathers,  and  sons  are  still 
missing,  or  worse  yet,  prisoners  who 
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were  never  returned.  Yet  at  this  time 
when  frustration  seems  to  mount,  we 
need  more  than  ever  to  be  united  and 
patient  as  we  work  together  toward 
that  goal— «  complete  accounting  for 
those  gone  { on  and  the  return  of  those 
who  may  stjill  be  alive. 

Abraham  Uncoln  noted  that  a  house 
divided  cai^ot  stand.  So  it  will  be  with 
our  efforts  to  gain  that  accoimtlng. 
Let  us  put:  aside  our  conspiracy  theo- 
ries, and  otir  personal  and  petty  rival- 
ries, and  our  irritation  at  what  is  at 
bottom  the  fault  of  the  Vietnamese 
for  not  bemg  forthcoming.  They  beat 
us  before  lijecause  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  impatient,  and  because  we  al- 
lowed our  impatience  to  divide  us.  I 
ask  all  thope  who  are  working  so  hard 
to  attain  this  goal  we  all  share:  let  us 
work  together,  and  not  become  divid- 
ed. 

This  Preddent  wlU  deliver  if  we  give 
him  the  c  lance.  I  ask  all  those  who 
are  worldii  g  on  this  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting hli  efforts  at  this  time.* 


June  U,  1985 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ilfoiufaj^  June  24, 1985 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  Wsiobt]. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Wasbwotoii.  DC.  June  20.  IMS. 
I   hereby   rtfwisnate  the  H(monble  Jim 
Wriort  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  June  24, 1985. 

Tbokas  p.  CNxnx,  Jr., 

Speaker  (if  the 
Htnue  of  Repre$entative*. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJ}.,  L.HJ3.,  former  Chi4)lain  of  the 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives,  offered 
the  following  prayer 

The  Lord  toill  give  strength  to  Hia 
people;  the  Lord  loiU  tOeas  His  people 
toith  peace.— Psalm  29:11. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  all  our  ways  and  who  loves  us 
in  spite  of  our  shortcomings,  we  pause 
in  Your  presence  aclcnowledglng  our 
dependence  upon  You  and  offering 
unto  You  once  again  the  devotion  of 
our  hearts.  Confronting  problems  too 
difficult  for  us  to  solve  and  face  to 
face  with  fears  that  frustrate  us,  we 
come  to  You  for  insight  to  see  clearly 
the  way  we  should  take  and  for 
strength  to  do  what  we  ought  to  do  for 
the  good  of  our  Nation. 

May  the  blessing  of  Your  Spirit  rest 
upon  our  President,  oiu-  Speaker, 
these  men  and  women  called  to  lead 
our  coimtry  in  a  day  like  this  and 
upon  all  who  work  with  them  and  for 
them.  By  Your  Spirit  may  they  lead 
our  people  in  right  paths,  by  Just  ways 
and  along  the  solid  road  that  ultimate- 
ly brings  us  to  an  honorable  peace,  an 
enduring  good  will  and  a  willingness  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

Abide  with  us  this  day  and  every 
day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  i4>proval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerlEs,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passrrt  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ.  Ret.  169.  Joint  rewlutlan  oommemo- 
rating  the  7Sth  anntveraary  of  the  Boy 
Soouta  of  Amertea. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  pasnrd  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  47.  An  act  to  proylde  (or  the  mintlnc 
of  coins  In  oommemoratlon  of  the  centenni- 
al of  the  Statue  of  liberty;  and 

HJl.  2577.  An  act  matdng  supplemental 
«ppropriatl(»s  tor  the  fiseal  year  endinc 
September  30. 1985,  and  for  other  puipoaea. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (HJl.  2577)  entitled 
"An  act  making  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  oultaig 
September  30, 1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  there<m.  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hattold.  Mr.  SnvsHs.  Mr.  Wbckb. 
Mr.  McClurk.  Mr.  Laxalt;  Mr.  Gabh, 
Mr.  CocHRAir.  Mr.  Ahdbcws.  Mr. 
Abdhob.  Mr.  KAsm.  Mr.  MATTiir<n.T, 
Mr.  Spccteb,  Mr.  Smnns,  Mr.  Btrd, 
BCr.  Phoxmibe.  Mr.  Ihovtx,  Bfr.  Hol- 
LiKGS,  Mr.  Chilcs,  Mr.  Johhstoh,  Mr. 
BuRDiCK.  Mr.  Iaaht,  BCr.  RA|Mf»H  Mr. 
DcCoHcim.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr. 
Lautembekg  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  822.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  con- 
ducting the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  for  the 
marketing  year  beginning  June  1. 1986: 

S.J.  Res.  111.  Joint  reaolutbm  to  designate 
the  month  of  October  1985  as  "National 
Spina  Bifida  Month":  and 

Sjr.  Res.  122.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  1986  as  "National  Arbor  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  98-473.  the  President  pro  tempore 
appoints  Mr.  Kastsh  and  Mr.  DiCoh- 
cun  as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Ukraine  Famine. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONCX7RRENCE 
IN  SENATE  AMENDMENTS  TO 
H.R.  47,  STATUE  OF  LDSERTY- 
ELLIS  ISLAND  COMMEMORA- 
TIVE com  ACT 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  iSi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJl.  47)  enti- 


tled "An  act  to  provide  for  the  mintt^g 
of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Statue  of  liberty,"  with 
Soiate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bOL 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amoKl- 
ments,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  >n«i'*«T.y  clause 
and  insert: 

Tm*  I— 8TATDK  OP  LIBERT7-EUJ8 

ISLAND  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SBOKTTRLB 

Sac  401.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Statue  of  liberty-EUis  Island  Commemora- 
ttye  Coin  Act". 

com  sradncATiom 

8k.  102.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  issue  not  more 
than  500,000  five  dollar  coins  whi^  aiw^ii 
weigh  8J59  grams,  bare  a  diameter  of  0.850 
inches,  and  shall  contain  90  pereent  gold 
and  10  percent  alloy. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  five  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  On  each  such  fire  dollar 
coin  there  shall  be  a  designation  of  the 
value  of  the  coin,  an  inscripOan  of  the  year 
"1986".  and  inscripttou  of  the  wank  "liber- 
ty", "In  God  We  Trust",  "United  States  of 
America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  ten  mOUon  one  dollar  coins  which 
■haU  weigh  26.73  grams,  hare  a  diameter  of 
1.500  Inches,  and  shall  contain  90  percent 
sHvo-  and  10  percent  copper, 
c  (2)  The  design  of  such  dollar  coins  rfi^ii 
be  emblematic  of  the  use  of  EUls  Island  as  a 
gateway  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 
each  such  dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  desig- 
nation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  Inscrip- 
tion of  the  year  "1986",  and  InscriptioiM  of 
the  words  "liberty",  "In  God  We  Trust", 
"United  States  of  Amolca".  and  "E  Pluri- 
bus Unum". 

(OKI)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  not  man 
than  twenty-five  million  half  dollar  coins 
which  shaU  weigh  11.84  grams,  hare  a  diam- 
eter of  1.205  Inches,  and  shall  be  minted  to 
the  sperlfjcatlons  for  half  dollar  coins  con- 
tained In  section  5112(b)  of  title  SI.  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  half  dollar  coins 
shall  be  emblematic  of  the  contributions  of 
Immigrants  to  America.  On  eaCh  such  half 
dollar  coin  there  shall  be  a  designatloa  of 
the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the 
year  "1086".  and  Inscriptions  of  the  words 
liberty",  "In  God  We  Trust".  "United 
States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribus  Unum". 

(d)  The  coins  Issued  under  this  title  «t»#ii 
be  legal  tender  as  movided  in  section  5103 
of  tltte  81,  United  States  Code. 

SOUBCB  (»  BULUOa 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain 
silver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  title 
only  from  stockpiles  established  under  the 
Strategic  and  CMUcal  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act  (50  U£.C.  98  et  seq.). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  obtain  gold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  title  pursuant  to 


a  Thii  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings.  e.g..  D  1407  is  2«7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ment  fnd  c 
otatal^bed.  under 

CXK 


104.  Tike  deatCB  (or  eadi  eotai  aattiar- 
bv  ttite  tttle  alian  be  adeetad  by  the 
'  after  wiltrttop  with  the  Cbair- 
mui  of  the  Statue  at  Ubertar-BUa  Uand 
Inc.  and  the  Chainnan  of  the 
loCnaeAita. 


IW.  <a)  Hotwlthatandinc  any  other 
I  td  law.  the  eotaa  ianed  under  thla 
tttle  ataan  be  aoU  bv  the  BeeretaiT  at  a  price 
to  the  taee  vabw.  ptaa  the  coat  of  de- 

(tndndlnc 
iofnachlnery.  and 


of  the  endowment       (1)  by  liiai>lli»  after  the  fbat  i 

10*.  patacraph  dl)  the  foDowtaw  new 

jn  "The  Seer^ary  riaaO  oMatai  the  dver  for 

|I10.  Rotwtthrtandtaw  any  other  pto-  ***  ****  aitho«teed 
tew- 


SllXe) 

of  thla  title  fay  pnrehaae  tram  atoCkpHea  ea- 

reeetfvd  fnni  the  aale  of    t>liiU>ed  ufler  the  Stntecie  and  Crftial 

under  thla  tttle  ahaD  be  <ta^    Materiala  sio^  POinc  Act  (SO  U&C.  M  et 

pram  fund;  ■eo.).". 

Secratary  ahall  pay  the  amoonta  oi>aguMinB  aiiuiiniBai 

under  thla  title  from  the  eoinaae       8k.  Ml.  ^Ihe  third  antenee  of  Mctkm 

„, 1     ^  „  .w_       .^       .  SUXaXl)  of  title  11.  United  atataa  Code,  to 

Secratary aiiall charce the eoinase    amende-.. 

with  an  CTpwidtturm  under  thk    SllXa)  of  tlMa  title"  after  "proof  ooinr. 


tober  1. 
SlUof 


rnunciAL 

111.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahaU  take  aO 

■ry  to  enanre  that  the  iaao- 

the  colna  anthoctaed  by  thla  tttle 

in  oo  net  eoat  to  the  United 


be  at  a 

lofi 

(d)  An  mtaa  dmU  indnde  a  anrehaiae  of 
$M  per  coin  for  the  Hie  doDar  eotaia,  VI  per 
coin  for  the  one  doDar  cdna,  and  $3  fbr  the 


(b)  46  eoin  ahaU  be  leaned  under  thla  tttle 
imlfltfM  0«>ntaryhaareeetrad— 

(1)  fWi  payment  therefor 

(2)  *cnrtty  mtlafactary  to  the  Secretary 
to  tnd^anify  the  United  Statea  for  fun  pay- 

(3)  4Buarantee  of  fun  payment  aatMae- 
tory  t^  the  Secretary  from  adepoaltoty  In- 


I  title  ahan  take  effect  on  Oo- 

except  that  no  coiDa  may  be 

Cr  anbaecttoB  (e)  of  aectfon 

SI.  Untted  Statea  Code,  befora 

UM.  or  before  the  date  on 

irtildi  an  e^tna  minted  under  title  I  of  thto 

Act  hara  be^  aold.  whidierar  la  eaiUer. 

title  ao  aa  to  read  "An  Act  to 
aothoriae  tike  mfeoftliw  of  eolK  In  eommem- 
orattoD  of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
liberty  andjto  anthortae  the  laaiiaiiii  of  Ub- 
ertyOotna.'^ 


SK  IM.  (a)  Hie  cold  colna  anthoriaed  by 
thii  title  dian  be  «—■»'«  «■«  ■■■■.■iiyviB^^  mih 
proof  qnalitieB  and  ahan  be  "ijm*  at  no 
:  than  one  Cacfllty  of  the  Untted  States 


(b)  The  one  doOar  and  half  doOar  eotea 
UiiB  title  may  be  taned  In 
and  proof  quaUtlea.  except 
that  not  mora  than  one  facOtty  of  the 
Ihdted  Statea  IDnt  amy  be  uaed  to 
any  partknlar  eomUnntian  of 


are  tnaured  by  the 

Depoott  inaurance  Oorporation.  the 

SafluiB  and  Loan  Inaurance  Oorpi^ 

or  the  National  Credit  Unkm  A<taln- 


TTTIX  n-^JBERTT  COnCB 


1 201.  Thla  tttle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Uboity  Coin  Act". 


(e) 


any  other  pravtaion 
r.  the  Oeuetaiy  may  Imne  the  eotna 
thla  tttle  bettnntiw  October  1. 

thla 


Mnmac  or  aiLT^  oona 
|202.  Section  5112  of  title  SI.  Ihitted 
,  la  amended  by  atriklnc  oat  auh- 
(e)  and  (f)  and  ■■■■■■"■■g  in  Uen 
!  f oOowins  new  I 

;  any  other  proviriona 

of  lawl  the  Secretary  dian  mint  and  kane.  in 

I  sufficient  to  meet  politte  ( 


nniZIO  (dnrlnc  tlie  reMl- 

tbe  Senate  Mnmdmmta 
as  re*d  and  printed  in 

pto    twiuwe.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
iIDinoiS? 
I  no  objeetkn. 

Iffo    tempove.    Is 
to  the  initial  reqneBt 
1  from  mtiiois? 
I  of  GsUf  oraia.  Mr.  Opet^- 
the  right  to  object.  I 
enter  into  a  ooikKiay  be- 
ij  gentleman  from  nUnais  and 


IVI.  Mo  provirion  of  law  guvuuinc 
i  or  public  contracta  shan  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  prafjimiifiit  of  coo*  or 
for  canyinc  oat  the  pro- 
of  thia  title.  MatMns  in  thla 
dmn  idlefc  any  peiaiai  cnterinc  Into  ai 

the  anthortty  of  thla  tttle  from 
with  any  law  rdatinc  to 


'<1)  are  40.S  mflUmeten  in 
.  lisUSS  gnugm: 

"(2>|oontatai  JOS  fine  aOver. 

"(3>lhareadeaign- 

"(Ai  aymbolle  of  Liberty  on  the  obvetae 
dd^4id 

"(B|  of  an  ea^  on  the  refCKK  aMe: 

"<4>ihare  faiarrlptlBBa  of  the  year  <tf  mint> 
ins  at  iisaanee.  and  the  wwdi  TJberty*.  Tn 
Ood  We  Tknaf .  'Utalted  Statea  of 


whldi  are  re- 
fkOB  the  sale  of 
r  this  title  iten  be  prompt- 
of  tlie  Statne  of 
Ibondation.  Inc.  (here- 
■  In  thii  title  reCcrred  to  aa  tte  "Voon- 
dattan").  Such  aaaoonts  almU  be  uaed  to  re- 
store and  renovate  the  Statne  of  Ubcity 
and  the  faini^if^  uaed  for  immicratlan  at 

Poondatian.  tai  conaultatlan  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  enanre  the 

of  the 


Sac.  100.  The  Conptrancr  Oeneral  ahan 
hare  the  tlcht  to  rsamliir  such  books, 
reeordi.  dnrwmmts.  and  other  date  of  tlie 
Foondatkm  aa  may  be  rdated  to  the  ex- 
pcndtture  of  amoonta  paid,  and  the 


'1  Oaj  Vine  SDvet'.  *>  Ftarfboa  Itaum'.  and 
'OnelMlat^and 

"(BMmre  reeded  e^toea. 

"Cf)i  The  Secretary  shaU  adl  the  eotaw 
mtnteil  under  ■ilmiilhai  (e)  to  the  pobUe  at 
a  prkk  equal  to  the  markat  nine  of  the  but 
1km  4t  the 


"(h]The 
be  legal 
oftt^U.Unitad 


thla  title  dmn 
taiaeetkm  BIOS 
Code.". 


rUMZIO.  Ifr.  Sneaker.  I 
to  enter  into  aooDoquy 
twfflyldd. 
i  of  OsUXonilsL.  Mr.  ^neak- 
fram  nUnoia  and  I 
liaTe  eoniBunieated  a  good  deal  about 
the  coin  proeeas  over  tbe  last  year  or 
f,  I  have  in  no  way  any  ob- 
jection tojthia  pottion  of  the  taffl  that 
involves  aeoto  to  help  fond  the  reeon- 
stroction  and  refnrbishinc  of  the 
Statue  of  I 
I  do  hawB  some  serious  oonoem,  hov- 
a  piovisian  added  to  the 
bffl  on  th^  Senate  side  that  involves  a 
silver  eoin.  wm  the  lenttanan  exidain 
that  to  tlw  House? 

Mr.  ANNUHZIO.  The  addition  on 
the  port  Of  the  Senate  is  for  a  silver 
buIUoncain,  one  coin. 

Mr.  UEWK  of  Calif wnia.  It  seems  to 
me  that 
there 


on  the  Senate  side 
confuslan  over  iriiat 
might  habpen  if  the  gentleman's  bill 


was  to  be 


BUOCb)   of   title   U. 

(iVto  the  ftaat  aentenee  of  patagxspb  (1). 
by  sirikinc  out  "The  Secretary  ahan"  and 
inaeHbic  in  Ilea  thereof  "The  Secretary 
may": 

(2)  by  itrfkinc  out  the  second  aentcaee  (rf 
I  IVr.  and 


ammdrd  It 


my  under- 


standing ^lat  wbSiib  there  might  be  a 
silver  coin  added,  if  that  were  going  to 
ooenr.  thfre  would  be  some  oocndinar 
tion  to  alio  add  a  gold  coin  that  would 
oompete  fffeutlvely  with  tbe  Kmger- 
rand. 

Mr.  AMlfiniZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wm  yidd.  the  bUl  came 


from  the  Senate  and  I  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  silver  coin,  and  if  it  had 
come  from  the  Senate  with  the  gold 
coin.  I  would  have  had  no  objecticm. 

I  know  of  the  goitleman's  deep  in- 
terest in  a  gold  coin  to  replace  the 
Krugerrand.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman fmn  California  and  I  want  to 
make  a  public  statement  that  when  we 
pass  this  legislation  today.  I  wlU  imme- 
diately call  for  hearings  on  the  gold 
coin.  The  Senators  on  the  Senate  side 
know  that.  I  am  not  against  a  gold 
coin.  In  fact.  I  am  for  a  gold  coin,  but 
right  now  we  are  in  a  rtn«mim«  This 
biU  was  supposed  to  be  passed  a  month 
ago.  iHit  because  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  in  the  Senate,  we  are  run- 
ning about  a  month  late. 

The  coins  to  finance  the  rehabHitar 
tion  of  laiis  Island  and  the  refurbish- 
ing of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  should 
have  been  minted  by  July  4.  We  need 
to  raise  $135  million  to  restore  the 
Statue  of  liberty  and  Ellis  T«i*nri 
Time  is  running  out. 

So  I  would  be  deeply  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  withdraw  his 
reservation  of  obJecUcm  today.  He  has 
my  complete  assurance  that  we  will 
hold  very  early  hearings,  and  that  I 
will  try  to  get  them  organised  as  socm 
as  possible.  I  am  for  a  gold  coin.  I  ex- 
pected the  bill  from  the  Senate  to 
have  a  gold  coin  in  it.  but  it  did  not 
come  ba(±  that  way.  In  the  meantime. 
I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  this  project 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Monbers  and 
many  of  our  American  dtiaens  who 
are  waiting  for  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
coins  so  that  we  can  get  it  completed. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  the  same  sense  of  urgency  that 
he  has  relative  to  the  Statue  of  Uber- 
ty. Indeed  I  myself  am  anxious  to  buy 
my  first  set  of  coins. 

Having  said  that.  I  aiwredate  the 
gentlonan's  support  in  moving  for- 
ward for  a  gold  coin.  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  my  reservatltm  at  the 
m<Mnent  is  more  specifically  diiected 
toward  the  Senate  admendment.  The 
gentleman  has  been  more  than  cooper- 
ative, and  I  know  his  word  is  good.  I 
would,  however,  want  to  said  a  very 
clear  message  to  the  Sraate  about  the 
surprising  nature  of  their  amoulment. 

So.  Mr.  ^leaker,  for  the  moment  I 
am  ccHistrained  to  object 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ^leaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  withhold  his  objection, 
whatever  his  conflicts  are  with  the 
Senate.  I  would  ask  him.  please,  not  to 
take  it  out  on  the  American  pec^le 
who  are  waiting  for  this  coin.  I  say  to 
the  gentlonan.  let  us  ocmtinue  to  work 
together,  and  if  there  is  a  way  that  I 
can  help  him  with  the  Senate.  I  wDL 
The  Senate  already  knows  that  I  have 
made  a  commitment  to  the  gentleman, 
and  that  I  am  going  to  go  ahead  with 
the  gold  coin.  But  I  am  otnnmitted  to 
the  American  pe(H>le  and  to  the  Statue 
of    liberty-EUis    Island    ^undation 
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that  President  Reagan  has  appointed. 
It  is  waiting  for  this  program.  We 
want  to  get  these  coins  designed.  We 
want  to  get  the  deigns  on  the  dies  so 
we  can  start  mjntji^gr  um)  selling  coins. 

D  1210 

The  gentleman  from  California.  I 
know,  wm  have  the  gratitude  of  mil- 
licms  and  mUllMis  of  Amerleaiw  if  the 
gentleman  wHl  not  object 

I  know  v^iat  the  gentleman's  con- 
cern is  with  the  Senate,  but  we  cannot 
be  reqxmslble  for  what  the  Senate 
does.  We  in  the  House  are  the  repre- 
smtatives  of  the  people.  We  have  to 
move  ahead.  I  am  aAing  the  gentle- 
man to  move  ahead  with  the  House 
Members,  the  ««"iH»»g  Committee,  all 
the  Republican  leadership,  an  the  Re- 
mibliean  Members,  all  the  Democratic 
leadership,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea.  We  want  to  have  a  cele- 
bration <m  July  4  for  this  project 

Really  and  truly,  what  can  I  say  to 
the  gentleman?  I  want  the  gentie- 
man'shdp. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  I  must  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  <me  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  service  hoc  that  I  admire 
the  most  is  the  gentleman's  word. 

I  must  say  that  I  thought  I  had  stani- 
lar  ccHnmitments  on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr.  ANNDMZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yidd  further,  do  not 
hold  me  responajble  for  the  Senate's 
word.  I  want  to  be  held  rtmptimmSMf,  for 
my  wwd  and  I  have  always  kept  my 
word  to  the  gentleman  and  I  intend  to 
ke^it 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  ^leak- 
er. I  would  low  to  discuss  this  further 
in  private  with  the  gentleman;  but  for 
the  moment  I  am  constrained  to 
object 

Mr.  Weaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER  mo  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


PROPITEERINO  ON  FOOD  AID 
TO  ETTHIOPIA 

(Mr.  BERXDTER  aAed  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREDTER.  Mr.  Bpe^a, 
today  thia  Member  taitends  to  infonn 
the  House  of  some  unsettling  farts 
about  what  is  being  done  with  our 
food  aid  to  Ethiopia. 

In  an  article  from  the  Christian  Sd- 
enoe  Monitor  of  May  ao.  1»8S.  leados 
are  inf (mned  that  the  Ethiopian  Gov- 
ernment is  i««fc*»g  ta  — Hwr«»^^  gjB 
million  per  year  in  hard  currency  by 
levying  some  of  the  hiiSiflst  port  fees 
in  an  of  Africa  on  each  ton  of  grain 
that  is  donated  by  the  United  States 
and  other  "•««««t  The  United  Statea 
pa3«  the  Ethiopian  aovetnment 
$1X60  in  port  fees  for  every  ton  of  do- 
nated grain.  Since  December,  we  have 
shipped  400.000  tons  of  grain.  Our 
total  port  fees  smount  to  more  **i»" 
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$5  million.  In  the  best  of  woritto.  the 
United  States  could  hope  that  these 
fees  wa«  being  turned  into  humani- 
tarian aasistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Ethiopian  Government  This  ^mmVfrr 
fears,  sadly,  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
We  surely  should  a&  for  the  appUcar 
tion  of  those  collected  duties  to  hu- 
manitarian aid. 

The  United  States  and  others  expect 
to  send  1.2  million  tons  of  grain  to 
Ethiofria  this  year.  The  money  gener- 
ated by  the  odlectimi  ol  port  fees  wm 
come  to  some  $15  mfflion— a  substan- 
tial fund  that  could  be  weU  uaed  for 
medicines,  trucks.  <H- blankets. 

Ethiopian  officials  demand  steq> 
import  duties  tm  donated  tranport  aa 
welL  According  to  the  May  20.  1965. 
edition  of  the  Christian  SdenoeMoni^ 
tor,  donated  four-wheel  drive  Land 
Roven  are  sitting  outside  costooM 
sheds  months  after  their  arrival, 
awaiting  the  payment  duties. 

Few  observers  are  surprised  that 
Ethioiria  is  generating  hard  currency 
troa.  donated  grain  and  equipment  It 
is  the  magnittide  of  the  praUt  that 
leaves  some  of  these  observeis  sur- 
mised. This  is  aid.  fredy  given  to  feed 
a  starving  people  wiioae  own  Govern- 
ment cannot  and  in  some  eases  seleo- 
tively  wm  not  help  them  on  its  own. 
Other  observers  point  oat  that  food 
aid  has  become  Ethiopia's  atngV  larg- 
est earner  of  "invisibles"  or  itit«»igiMy 
earnings. 

Despite  this  profiteering.  mOUons  of 
people  are  in  fact  being  hdped.  and 
this  is  i^iat  we  need  to  keq>  in  mitvi, 
The  r^iaaln  ot  the  nnmben  of 
people  who  are  beiiw  tiHppd  range 
from  3.5  to  5.3  millian.  World  donota 
can  be  proud  of  tbeae  Uf eaaviiw  ef- 
forts. Is  EUiioiria  proud  of  its  praftfc- 
eering  <m  the  condition  of  its  starving 
people? 


LITTLE  LEAGUERS  AHD  D.C. 
BASEBAIX 

(Mr.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hbiae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hta 
remaika.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  have  Jiat 
come  from  the  Capitol  stepa.  wliete  I 
met  with  a  group  of  little  League 
baseban  players,  sdio  sre  maictaii« 
from  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
R.F.K.  Stadium  to  show  their  excite- 
ment and  strong  support  for  tbe 
return  of  baseban  to  Washington.  DC 
Tbe  little  Leaguers  are  kicking  off  a 
we^-long  aeries  of  events,  sponsored 
by  the  DC  Baseban  Commiaslon.  in 
support  of  the  return  of  a  major 
league  team  to  Washington. 

Seventy-five  of  my  colleagues  share 
this  excitement  and  bdief  that  base- 
ban— ao  much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 
American  life— should  also  be  part  of 
dally  life  in  Washington.  DC.  They 
have  Jtrfned  me  in  ■ww««g  a  letter  to 
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BiebaU  Commlasloner  Peter  W.  Ue- 
berroth urgins  him  to  tell  mftjor 
league  team  owners  of  our  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  placement  of  an  ex- 
pansion franchise  In  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

Many  of  us  grew  up  with  major 
league  baseball  and  we  believe  that 
the  people  of  this  area— espedally  our 
young  people,  whose  lives  can  be  en- 
riched growing  up  with  baseball's 
sl^ts  and  sounds— deserve  a  team. 

I  believe  that  the  home  runs  In  this 
town  too  often  cone  from  a  President 
sooilDg  a  political  triumph  or  from  a 
committee  chairman  steering  through 
an  important  legislative  victory.  Many 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  miss  those  real 
home  runs,  and  hope  to  see  baseball 
bade  in  the  District  Columbia. 


Chair  recognises  the  gentleman  from 
the  t>lstrict  of  Columbia  [Mr.  FAtnrr- 

KOT], 


U 


>I8TRICT  OP  COLX7MBIA 
erf  ADIDM  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mil  FAUMTROY.  Mr.  %)eaker.  by 
direc^on  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill 
(HJb  2776)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to 
dlreqt  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
convey  title  to  the  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
Memorial  Stadium  to  the  District  of 
Coluinbla,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 


June  24,  1985 

Iter  into  tn  MTMOMOt.  with  the 

of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 

whleh  the  Secretary  oon- 

to  oimre  that  the  property 

in  a  manner  oonalBtent  with  the 

'erred  to  in  aubaeetion  (c). 

oiay  brtnc  an  action  le- 

of  any  term  or  condition 

subsection  (c)  bef<ac  the  expl- 

days  after  the  date  on 

has  notified  the  Mayor 

of  Oolumlila  of  the  alleged 

notioe  aliall  include  notice  of 

.'■  Intention  to  bring  an  action  to 

under  parasraph  (1)  of 
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that,  the 


CONORATDIiA'nONS  TO  ATLAN- 
TA.  OA,  FIRST  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  SUNLIOHT  OROUP 

(Bfr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hisranartcB.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  today  to  Introduce  to  my 
colleagues.  Sunlight,  a  singing  group 
from  the  First  Bwtist  Church  in  At- 
lanta. 

The  group,  which  Is  in  the  House 
today.  Is  preaoitly  touring  the  South- 
east and  was  Idnd  enough  to  make  a 
qiedal  trip  to  Washington  to  present  a 
30-mlnute  concert  on  the  southeast 
steps  of  the  Capitol  this  morning  from 
II  to  11:30  ajn. 

Those  who  gathered  to  hear  them 
this  morning  can  understand  why  I 
take  such  tremendous  pride  in  hosting 
this  inspirational  and  committed 
group  of  young  people. 

In  eloshig,  I  want  to  thank  each  of 
them  for  blessing  us  with  their  per- 
formance. I  Imow  my  colleagues  Join 
me  in  welcoming  Sunlight  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  extending  an  open 
invitation  to  come  again,  anytime. 

May  God  bless  each  member  of  Sun- 
light In  a  very  special  way. 


bill  be 
in  the 


considered 
Committee 


in  the 
of  the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Si- 
KoiisKi).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5  of  rule  I.  the  Chair  annoimces 
that  he  will  postpone  fxirther  proceed- 
ings today  on  the  question  of  passing 
the  bill  and  on  each  motion  to  siispend 
the  rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on 
which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  If  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  25. 1985. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
BUSINESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
the  District  of  Columbia  Day.  The 


Houie 
Whole. 
Til  e  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
Tbe    SPEAKER    pro    tonpore.    Is 
ther !  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gent  eman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia?' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Toe  Clei^  read  the  bUl,  as  follows: 

HJl.3776 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
ReptfentoHvei   of  the    United   State$   of 
Amemca  in  Congreu  ouenMed, 
8ICI1DN  1.  OONVKYANCa  OP  SrAMUll 

Sedtion  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dludAdt  of  1987  (D.C.  Code,  oec  2-326)  Is 

(l)^y^aerttng  "(a)"  after  "Ssc.  7.":  and 

(2)1  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
f ollotiing  new  subsectirau: 

"(10  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herein- 
afteij  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Sec- 
retattr')  iliall  convey  without  consideration 
to  tqe  govenunent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia all  right.  UUe.  and  interest  of  the  United 
Statis  in  and  to  tlie  f**^"*"  constructed 
und^  this  Act. 

"«0  The  conveyance  of  real  property 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  subject  to  such 
and  oondittons  (wtiteh  shall  be  set 
fortll  in  the  instnmient  of  conveyance)  as 
will  ensure  tliat  title  to  the  property  iball 
not  pe  transferred  by  the  District  to  any 
person  or  entity  other  than  the  United 
Statte  and  tbat  the  pnHTerty  will  be  used 
onljn- 

"(1)  for  stadium  purposes; 

(2)  for  providlns  recreational  facilities, 
oped  space,  or  public  outdoor  recreation  op- 
poriinlties; 

"(1 )  for  such  other  purposes  for  which  the 
proi  erty  was  used  prior  to  June  1, 1985;  and 

"(4)  for  such  other  public  purposes  for 
whieh  the  property  was  approved  for  use  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Cimimlssion 
prior  to  June  1, 1985. 

"(dXl)  Tlie  instrument  of  conveyance  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (c)  shall  provide  that 
all  i^t,  title,  and  interest  conveyed  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  such  in- 
stnitnent  shall  revert  to  the  United  States 
if- 

"(A)  the  terms  and  conditions  referred  to 
in  ttibsection  (c)  have  not  been  compiled 
wit] ,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 

"( 3)  such  noncompliance  has  not  been 
con  ected  within  ninety  days  after  written 
noti  tt  of  such  noncompliance  has  been  re- 
celv  id  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lon aia. 


8u<4i  noncompliance  shall  be  treated  as  cor- 
rected if  the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  the 


purposes 

"(2)  No 
speetlnga 
referred 
ration 
which 
of  the 
vlolatkm. 
such 
declare  a 
this 

v"(3)  Any  property  which  reverts  to  the 
Secretary  pnder  this  subsection  shall  be  ad- 
ministered! ^^  ^"^  Secretary  as  part  of  the 
Park  Syst^  of  the  Nation's  Cwltsl  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  28.1 1916  (16  U&C.  1.  2-4),  and  other 
provisions  [  of  law  generally  applicable  to 
imlts  of  the  national  park  system.", 
sac  X.  nc^acAL  AMDiDiaNr. 

Section  \l  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium Act  of  1957  (D.C.  Code,  sec  2-S30)  to 
amended  fy  inserting  "(including  any  area 
designated  A.  B,  C,  D,  or  E  on  the  revised 
map  entitled  'Map  to  Designate  Transfer  of 
Stadium  and  Parking  Lots  to  the  District', 
prepared  Jpintly  by  tlie  Natloaial  Park  Serv- 
ice (NaOt&al  Capital  Region)  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  polumbia  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  site  development  end  dated 
March  19115  (NP8  drawing  number  831/ 
87284))."  tfter  "property  of  any  kind". 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  itrike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  l^eaker.  this  biU  will  transfer 
title  of  IfJ'JC  Stadium  from  the  TJ JB. 
National!  PariL  Service  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
city  has  bald  most  of  the  capital  costs 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of 
the  stadium.  The  bill  before  us.  the 
stadium-transfer  bill,  Is  the  result  of 
agreemeitts  reached  In  1977  by  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  was  a  bipartisan  task 
force  that  was  chaired  by  the  Vice 
Ftesldent  and  included  Members  of 
both  Hojuses  of  Congress,  the  Mayor 
and  Fedaral  Representatives.  It  should 
be  notea  that  the  stadium  was  con- 
structed jon  the  Initiative  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovetnment  in  1964.  At  that  time 
the  taxpayers  of  the  District  had  no 
voice  Injthe  matter  nonetheless  they 
have  paid  more  than  two-thirds  of  all 
costs. 

There  I  were  three  parts  to  the  1977 
agreemefit  regarding  the  stadium: 

First,  that  the  $19.8  million  needed 
to  redeem  the  stadium  bonds  would  be 
paid  haqf  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  half  by  the  District. 

Second,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  would  absorb  the  $12.8 
million  which  it  had  paid  for  interest 
payments  on  the  bonds. 

And  t^ilrd,  that  title  to  the  stadium 
and  associated  land  would  be  trans- 
ferred t< )  the  District  upon  redemption 
of  the  li  onds.  In  addition,  the  District 
alrfady  paid  all  operating  losses 


had 

since  th#  stadium  was  built  In  1964. 


In  accordance  with  this  agreonent, 
during  the  last  Congress  the  commit- 
tee reported  a  similar  stadium-transfer 
bill  and  the  House  passed  it  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  on  July  25.  1983.  The 
Senate  did  not  act  on  the  measure  last 
Congress. 

It  Is  merely  coincidental  that  this 
bill  comes  before  the  House  District 
Committee  and  now  the  House  at  a 
Ume  when  the  city  is  gearing  up  to  bid 
for  a  baseball  team.  I  believe  most 
members  of  the  committee  wish  the 
city  well  in  it's  endeavor;  however.  I 
stress  that  the  origin  of  this  bill  is  a 
Federal  commitment  made  in  1977  to 
transfer  the  title  of  the  stadium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2776  was  sequen- 
tially referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  on  June  18. 
1985.  It  was  discharged  by  that  com- 
mittee on  June  19.  1985.  without 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  2776  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  changes  to  legislation 
first  proposed  during  the  last  Congress 
and  the  99th  Congress.  The  changes 
were  proposed  primarily  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Among 
the  changes  is  a  provision  which  In- 
sures that  the  stadium  will  always 
remain  in  the  public  domain  by  pro- 
viding that  the  stadium  will  revert 
back  to  the  United  States  if  It  Is  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  detailed  In 
the  legidatlon. 

The  bill  also  ensures  that  the  park 
area  In  front  of  the  stadium  shall  be 
maintained  in  its  current  state. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  support 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  HJl. 
2776. 
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ISi.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment and  thank  the  members  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee for  their  diligent  work  that  brings 
this  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  today. 

My  colleagues  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mr.  Pauhthoy,  has  give  the 
House  a  thorough  description  of  H.R. 
2776  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
and  has  more  than  adequately  covered 
the  finer  points  of  the  legislation.  The 
minority  fully  supports  this  bill.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  it 
straight  away. 

Let  me  take  my  time,  therefore,  I«Ir. 
Speaker,  this  morning  to  address  a 
pertinent  but  modestly  ancillary  con- 
sideration of  this  Initiative  which  was 
alluded  to  by  my  friend  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  that  Is  baseball 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  it  is  coincidental  that  this  bill 
comes  before  us  at  a  time  when  Wash- 
ington Is  preparing  to  bid  for  a  base- 
ball team,  this  transfer  would,  in  my 
Judgment,  the  transfer  of  this  sports 


faculty  in  this  dty  would.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, aid  substantially  in  the  efforts 
to  attract  a  major  league  h—fbtii 
team  into  Washington.  DC. 

On  that  subject.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
staff  Is  in  the  process  of  drafting,  and 
I  am  considering  the  introduction  In 
the  near  future  of  ledslati<m  that 
would  remove  the  antitrust  exemption 
for  major  league  tmsfhall  And  I 
submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  Just  get 
the  attention  of  the  owners  if  that  leg- 
islation were  seriously  considered  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  R>r 
years  there  has  been  a  significant 
effort  made  to  bring  a  major  league 
baseball  team  to  the  Nation's  Ci^itoL 
We  have  cmne  dose,  we  have  never 
been  successful.  This  Is  particularly 
unusual  in  light  of  the  fact  that  statis- 
tically Washington  Is  rated  No.  7 
among  the  Nation's  metropolitan 
areas  and  yet  is  not  home  to  one  of 
the  34  major  league  baseball  teams  in 
the  Nation. 

Washington.  DC,  is  not  an  Isolated 
example.  The  1980's  have  been  dmni- 
nated  by  concerns  over  franchise 
movements.  Municipalities  that  want 
teanos  to  move  in  have  been  encourag- 
ing team  owners  to  challenge  the  as- 
sumed authority  of  leagues  to  control 
franchise  locations.  A  Federal  court  of 
m>peals  recently  ruled  that  league  re- 
strictions on  team  relocation  violated 
the  antitrust  laws.  The  various  sports 
leagues  and  dties  who  do  not  want  to 
lose  their  teams  have  been  trying  to 
get  relief  on  Capitol  Hill.  They  are  op- 
posed by  dties  who  hope  to  benefit  by 
teams  who  want  to  relocate. 

With  the  exception  of  baseball,  all 
sports  leagues  have  been  found  subject 
to  Federal  antitnist  laws.  Baseball's 
antitrust  exemption  was  imttany 
granted  In  1922  and  was  reiterated  in 
1972  when  the  Supreme  Court  conced- 
ed its  1922  decision  was  an  aberration, 
and  imrealistic.  Inconsistent  and  Illogi- 
cal. The  courts  upheld  the  antitnist 
immimity  because  baseball  has  relied 
on  it  for  50  years  and  Congress  f aUed 
to  act  to  take  It  away. 

The  applicability  of  antitrust  laws  to 
baseball  would  make  a  difference  In 
this  or  any  other  dty  getting  or  re- 
taining a  franchise.  A  combination  of 
a  prevalent  sellers'  market  and  league 
rules  that  enforce  and  take  advantage 
of  franchise  scardty  has  created  a  sit- 
uation where  we  will  always  have  fran- 
chise instability.  The  control  of  the 
number  and  location  of  franchises  has 
given  the  owners  leverage  to  obtain 
concessions  from  those  dties  who 
want  a  franchise  as  well  as  from  those 
dties  who  do  not  want  to  lose  an  exist- 
ing team. 

The  leagues'  consdous  control  of  the 
number  of  franchises  Is  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  demand  by  communi- 
ties for  sports  franchises  outstrips 
their  supply. 

This  Imbalance  of  supply  and 
demand  leads  cities  to  escalate  their 
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offers  of  publldy  funded  InducemenU 
in  an  attempt  to  outbid  one  another 
for  franchises.  This  Increases  the 
public  subsidy  required  to  attract  and 
retain  a  tportM  franchise  and  presum- 
ably contributes  to  the  instability  of 
franchise  location.  That  Is  why  Wash- 
ington. DC.  is  finding  Itself  pitted 
against  a  host  of  other  dties  who 
desire  a  major  league  ttssfhsJl  team  at 
this  time.  The  league  and  the  owners 
can  Just  sit  back  and  let  us  all  fight  it 
out  until  some  dty  ccnnes  up  with  the 
sweetest  deaL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Virginia 
CMr.  Paskis]  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent  Mr.  Pakus 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
quite  a  few  significant  advantages  for 
having  a  professional  sporta  team  and 
dties  go  to  great  lengths  to  get  one. 
Teams  generate  revenue  and  Jobs,  con- 
tribute to  dvic  pride  and  often  en- 
hance local  economic  devel(H)ment. 
They  are  a  benefit.  Cities  will  use 
public  f  utnds  or  resort  to  the  courts  to 
keep  teams  from  leaving.  When  Seat- 
tie  lost  its  team  In  the  early  1970's  it 
filed  an  antitrust  suit  and  was  eventu- 
ally awarded  an  expansion  team  In 
1977.  Milwaukee  also  filed  an  antitrust 
suit  when  its  team  moved.  They  lost 
their  suit  but  put  on  enough  pressure 
that  they  forced  the  transfer  of  an- 
other team  to  SeatUe  In  1969. 

Past  experience  would  indicate  that 
due  primarily  to  the  antitrust  exemp- 
tion, dties  who  want  to  keep  teams  or 
get  a  new  one  might  best  obtain  their 
goal  through  court  action  or  Intense 
public  and  political  pressure.  That  sit- 
uation alone  would  seem  to  be  enough 
Justification  for  eliminating  the  ex- 
emption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  league  controls  the 
movement  of  existing  fracuchises  to 
dties  without  teams.  A  team  wishing 
to  relocate  must  gain  the  approval  of  a 
substantial  majority  of  other  teams- 
baseball  for  Instance,  requires  a  three- 
fourths  majority.  The  entrance  of  new 
franchises  is  controlled  by  the  estab- 
lished teams  which  require  substantial 
entrance  fees  and  dictate  the  location 
of  the  new  team. 

The  lower  court  decision  in  the  Mfl- 
waukee  Braves  litigation  in  Wisconsin 
held  that  baseball's  transfer  of  the 
franchise  to  Atlanta  without  issuing 
BCilwaukee  a  replacement  constituted 
a  violation  of  State  antitrust  law.  The 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  reversed 
that  decision  on  the  ground  that  Fed- 
eral law  preempted  the  States  Jurisdic- 
tion In  Interstate  antitnist  matters. 
Another  example  is  found  in  the 
threat  of  antitrust  litigation  that 
aided  In  the  retention  of  a  franchise  In 
Buffalo  and  as  I  alluded  earlier,  re- 
gained one  In  SeatUe.  In  addition.  In 
congressional  hearings  held  in  1976. 
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fftttJM  ot  re- 

eooldbe 

for  po- 

bgr  oMerinc  far  the 

half  ft  cHitiii  f  • 

antl- 

hf  tfae  estab- 

Mr.  Speaker,  rest  awred  that  I  and 
I  hope  many  of  my  eoHeatnea  wffl  oon- 
ttauw  to  leaeardi  and  monttor  thii  ilt- 
nation  carefully  as  It  mifoidi  In  the 
litlit<tfhlatary. 

D  UM 

•me    aikBlnlitratian 
pMiace  of  tUB  MB.  Mr. 

I  Iwpe  It  win  be  the 
Hbnaetoadaptlfc. 

Mr.  flkteaker.  I  yMd 
anee  of  my  timie. 

Ut.  PAUimtOT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
t  to  etrfke  the  requiette  number  of 


pro  tempore.  WfLbr 
the  aentleman  la  recoc- 


tbe 
of  the 
the  bal- 


Tlie 
oat 


forft 


FAUimtOT.  Mr.  ^teaker.  I 
would  Uke  to  onmpilmmt  the  ventle- 
tnm  Vlnjnia  [Mr.  Pabbis] 
for  bla  Vaitfrihip 
of  the  Baamt  DMrlet 
Oommittee  for  the  diMisnt  work  that 
tarinsi  thla  Wlihittnn  to  the  fkwr 
today.  Aa  I  indicated,  irtille  It  is  eolnd- 
that  the  Diatriet  la  aeekiiw  a 
I  at  thli  vety  time,  I  do  want  to  aa- 
!  myadf  with  the  rematka  of  the 
1  from  '^Hntinia  (Mr.  Pftaan]. 
next  month  the  Hboi 
Mcmbera  of  the  Senate  will 
again  in  the  legendary  Demoeratie-Re- 
pnbHcan  baaebaU  cuae.  It  has  been 
yean  ainee  we  played  that  game  in  a 
major  atadtann  Uke  the  RFK  Stadium. 
Qoite  frankly,  it  is  time  fbr  iw  to  play 
it  at  RPK.  I  am  ttaed  of  having  to  go 
over  to  Baltimore  to  get  my  unlf  arm 
to  play  aa  fbat  baaeman. 

I  am  aore  Silvio  Oowib  on  the  other 
aide  and  Mr.  Box  CHAmu.  on  this 
iide  win  be  very  happy  with  the  re- 
snlts  of  the  efforts  that  we  make  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  wwitiM  to 
aeeoreateam. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  unaecnstomed  as  I  am 
to  hnilding  prgaiuu  on  people 
throoi^  Ifgialation.  I  am  tempted  to 
Join  the  militant  gentleman  from  1^- 
(Mr.  Ruooa]  in  suppurtlug  a 
that  woold  withdraw  the 
antttnist  agreement  tram  baaeball 
and.  after  hia  doquent  argmnent.  I  am 
going  to  get  oat  of  character  and  sup- 
port this  jwiaiiin  upon  tnvaniaed 
baseball  to  give  as  a  team  here  in  our 
Matkm's  CapttaL 

•  Mr.  HKIHBRfimo.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Hit.  2776,  a  bUl  to 
amend  the  District  of  Oidumbia  Stadl- 
um  Act  <a  1M7.  The  bUl  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
title  to  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memo- 


in  Washlngtan.  DC.  from 
to  the  government 
<tf  Ootannbia. 

■saed  the  ficwiar 
the  9eth  Oongreas.  At  that 
spreased  eoneeni  to  the  House 
Oommittee  that,  sinee  the 
be  conveyed  was  under  the  Ju- 
of  the  national  Park  Serv- 
Interior  OommittwKs  Subcom- 
on  PubUe  I^nds  and  Natkmal 
wfaldi  I  then  chaired,  had  an 
In  the  Vglalafinn  We  were  ca- 
conecrned  to  aasure  that  ottfy 
the  B|0'^  essential  areaa  be  conveyed, 
conveyance  be  rondltlMied  to 
that  the  lands  not  be  converted 
to  private  uaea  or  devdoped  In  ways 
ineoBCMtible  with  public  park  and  ree- 
reatlAal  land,  and  that  an  enforeea- 
ble  itoverter  dauae  be  faielnded  to 
ensure  that  theae  eondttians  would  be 
met. 
Daring  the  geth  Oongreas.  and  again 
thla  Oongreai^  chahman  Db<- 
the  Houae  District  Oommittee. 
Pauainui  of  the  Subcom- 
on  Placal  Afteira  and  Health. 
Iscusstans  on  this 
I  bdleve  that  the  bin  before 
277S.  doea  an  excellent  Job  of 
care  of  theae  various  concerns 
It  ia  now  supported  not  oidy 
District  govcnunent  but  slso  by 
PukServioe. 
Bettwe  dostaig,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Bmcs  Vbro  of  the 
Natkbal  PuIb  and  Reereatian.  Mr. 
Duu^in.  Mr.  Paowxbot.  ai¥l  Mr. 
McK|T  for  their  hard  work  on  this 
IfgislgHnn,  but  alao  nieinbris  of  the 
staff.!  indoding  JuUus  Hobaon  mih 
JohniOnonki  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee's |taff  and  Dale  Crame  aiMl  Loretta 
Neomaim  of  the  Interim'  Committee's 
staff. 

I  am  ideaaed  to  support  this  legislar 
tion  land  urge  an  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  It  aa  weIL« 

Mr.  PAUMTRGT.  Mr.  fitoeaker,  I 
move  the  previous  queation  on  the  bilL 
Thf  previous  qoestlon  was  ordered. 
Ib^MU  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  tead  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third!  time,  and  pamfrt,  and  a  motion 
to  reoonalder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


(HJt. 
tkvwfor 
slonfor 
The 


15S  I) 


tlie 
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to  authorise  appropria- 
Pederal  Bection  Oommis- 

1906.  as  amended, 
read  as  f oDowK 
HJLina 

Be  U  emmeUi  fry  Ote  SemmU  and  Bomae  qT 
or  Me   VmUt*  Stmtet  of 
RUe<  Tbat  tbe 
t  of  aeettati  SU  of  Uke  VMer- 

Act  Of  urn  »  u.ac. 


4aee)liaaMtidedbyitr 
"Wnr  andiby  Inertt 


I        OEHBRAL I2AVE 

Mr!  PAUMTROT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  pave  5  legislative  days  in  irtilch  to 
redst  and  extend  their  renuuks  on  the 
bmjgstpamed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempme.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

There  was  no  obJecti<m. 


FEI^RAL  ELECTION  COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZA'nON,  FISCAL 
YlSAR  1986 


Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  move  to 
Buvend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bm 


out 'imd"  after 
_  after  "IMl"  tbe 
«:  "1  and  $1XT4MN  far  tbe  (heal 
UncfBepteBberM.  IMT*. 

pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
motion. 

from   Washington 

win  be  recognised  for  20 

the  gentleman  from  ICn- 

wiU  be  recog- 

minntfa 

the  gentleman 
Ofr.SwiTT]. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myadf  sucfti  time  as  I  saay  consume. 

Mr.  Spekker.  HJL  ISSa  ta  the  au- 
thorisatiof  for  the  Federal  Electlan 
Commiaridn  for  flacal  year  1986. 

As  repoi^ted  from  the  Oommittee  on 
House  Administratian.  the  bm  author- 
iaea  a  totil  of  $12,745,000  for  the  up- 
coming yeir.  This  amount  ia  VMJOOO 
lem  than  the  Commission  request 
Furthecmiire.  It  is  lem  than  was  ap- 
proved by  OMB,  and  It  is  lem  than  the 
Commission's  1985  sppropilatlon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commls- 
an  appropriation  of 
which  indaded  in  It  some 
In  particular,  those 
the  costs  of  the  Commia- 
to  new  office  space,  and 
running  two  paraUd  ADP 
tbe  transttim  fmn 
to  another. 
At  thatitime.  there  was  some  con- 
cem  that  I  the  extra  sums  provided  to 
the  Commission  mii^t  somehow  be 
transf(»med  into  the  Commission's 
base  line  'funding.  I  am  pleased  to 
report,  however,  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  jCongrem  received  a  fkir  and 
honest  btglget  request  from  the  Com- 
dearly  subtracted  those 
one'time  Expenses,  snd  Just  as  clearly 
'  proposed  new  budget  items, 
i-llne  that  the  Commission 
for  fiscal  1986  was 
In  addition,  the  Conunis- 
I  for  money  for  sevoal  items. 
{the  oommittee  has  author- 
■  partial  funding  for  four, 
year  this  Congress 
paasfd  sbd  the  Presidoit  signed— new 
legislatlort  calling  for  better  accessibil- 
ity for  elqeiiy  and  handicapped  voters 
at  registration  and  polling  sites  around 
the  country.  The  legislation  impoaed 
certain  duties  on  the  Federal  Election 
Commissi^,  and  the  Commission 
quite  reafonably  asked  for  funds  to 
cover  acti|tlties  that  will  be  associated 
with  those  duties.  The  committee  pro- 
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to  authorise  the  funds 
ed. 

I  mif^t  alao  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  oommittee  is  pleased  that  the 
Commission  thoroughly  understands 
the  intent  of  Congrem  in  r«— «-y  that 
Ifglslstion.  The  Intent  was  that  im- 
proved voting  aoceaslbmty  should  be  a 
coopoative  effort  between  the  Statca 
and  the  Federal  Government.  AU  laws 
have  carrots  and  sticks,  but  we  were 
really  emphasiiing  the  carrot  on  this 
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Down  the  road,  this  oommittee  win 
take  a  look  and  see  if  there  is  any 
reason  to  enlarge  the  stick,  but  we  had 
a  lot  of  cooperatkm  from  deetion  offi- 
cials acroas  the  country  in  devdoptng 
the  law  and  it  is  our  intent  to  work 
with  them-^M>t  to  pound  on  them— to 
adiieve  the  goals  in  the  law. 

It  is  dear  that  ao  far  the  Commis- 
sion understands  its  role  as  tbe  fadU- 
tator  rather  than  the  enf  meer  of  com- 
pliance, and  we  are  optimistic  that 
they  win  continue  to  serve  in  that 
role. 

The  secmd  item  in  the  budget  re- 
quest was  for  new  equ^iment  to  be 
used  inlmarily  in  the  Commission's  In- 
f  ormatifm  Office.  The  present  equip- 
moit  is  outdated  and  inadequate.  The 
House  Administration  Committee  has 
always  felt  that  public  disdosure  of 
campaign  data  -s  atop  priority  among 
the  duties  of  the  Commissi<m.  «»m<  has 
authorised  purchase  of  the  necessary 
equipment. 

Third,  the  CommisBl<m  requested 
funds  for  its  Regulations  snd  Policy 
Program,  in  part  for  a  review  and 
update  of  the  Commission's  present 
regulati<Hi8.  In  the  interest  of  ecmo- 
my,  the  oonmittee  proposes  to  author- 
ise only  a  fractim  of  the  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Commission. 

The  committee  certainly  has  provid- 
ed no  new  regulatory  authority  to  the 
C«nmisBi<m.  but  we  do  fed  that 
amending  its  regulations  to  reflect 
recent  advisory  opinions  and  court  de- 
cisions is  a  worthwhile  project  for  the 
agency  to  pursue.  Therefore,  we  have 
provided  a  pwtion  of  the  funds  re- 
quested. 

Finally,  last  year  the  Commission 
began  a  pilot  project  to  test  the  f easi- 
blUty  of  providing  remote  sooem  to  the 
Commission  data  base  of  disdosure  in- 
formation. The  offices  of  several  secre- 
taries of  State  around  the  country 
were  iwovided  with  direct  computer 
links  to  the  FBC  disdosure  base. 

Preliminary  results  from  the  pilot 
project  indicate  that  it  has  been  favor- 
ably received  in  those  States  that  are 
presently  participating,  and  others 
would  like  to  Join.  AlUiough  it  is  not 
possible  at  this  time  to  provide  suffi- 
dent  funds  to  allow  all  interested 
States  to  Join  in  the  upooning  fiscal 
year,  the  committee  pn^Mses  to  au- 
thorize a  small  amount  of  money  to 
allow  the  project  to  continue,  gradual- 
ly adding  additional  States. 


to- 
dd- 


There< 
by  the  Oommissian.  Mr. 
taling  aevcral  hundred  _ 
lars.  Some  of  them  have 
merit,  but  the  oommittee  simply  fdt 
they  could  not  be  adequatdy  Jintffled 
at  this  time.  This  «nmmiti^  i^  ,|^ 

aware  of  the  budget  i«iTtlTaints  we 
face,  and  has  sought  to  hold  the  line 
fimdy  here,  aa  it  has  on  tbe  other 
budgetary  Items  for  whldi  it  Is  i 


the 


load.  Duriiw 


the 


of 


I  would  Just  fiondnde.  Mr. 
by  noting  that  the 

large  and  growing . 

1904.  whkfa  taiduded  the 
a  Presidential  dectian  yea 
other 
tcna  of 
.  .  documenta.  t»^i>^|f»ti  toM  of 
thousands  of  neople  vidting  tlM»  P^ibiV' 
Records  Office,  provided  needy 
100.000  printouts  of  «— t* «g"  finance 
inf«»matlon  to  public  requeston.  and 
opened  doae  to  300  oomp^nce  cases. 

By  way  of  comparison:  In  1980  the 
Commission  handled  Just  over  80,000 
total  infoimatian  requests:  in  1984. 
there  were  more  than  1SO.O0O  audi  re- 
quests. During  that  aame  period  of 
time,  both  the  number  of  poUtieal 
action  committees  snd  the  M«»««i"t  of 
campaign  apemttng  alao  inereaaed  sub- 
stantially. And  yet.  the  Oommissian 
has  contimiOBly  opoated  on  a  tight 
budget  and  actually  has  fewer  staff 
now— 245— than  the  270  that  it  had  in 
1980. 

Mr.  aptaJux.  this  is  a  careful,  spar- 
tan budget  fcH*  a  smaU  Commiaslm 
with  a  big  Job  to  do. 

I  urge  aU  my  ooUeagues  to  support  it 
fully. 

D  1240 

Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  reaerve  the  balance  of 
my  time.     

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  yield 
mysdf  2  minutes. 

Mr.  bleaker,  I  doubt  that  tor  at 
least  18  years  the  Federal  Electkms 
Commission  wiU  pay  much  attrition 
to  ^miam  Harriaoo  UndOD.  a  new  dt- 
iaen  of  Oriando,  PL.  but  sinee  he  made 
Ruthy  and  me  grandparents  for  the 
first  time  yesterday  morning,  I  fed 
compdled  to  announce  Ua  axTtvaL 

If  that  is  the  good  news,  the  bad 
news  is  that  we  have  HR.  1582  before 
us,  the  authflrimtian  of  the  Federal 
snf^»t4ffM  «>ftnmissinn 

Mr.  I^teaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  HR. 
1582.  as  amended,  the  Federal  Bleetlon 
CommlsBion  authorlKtian  for  fiacal 
year  1986. 

The  Commiaskm  started  thla  budget 
cyde  with  a  request  to  the  CMfloe  of 
Management  and  Budget  for 
$18,080,000.  OMB  calculated  the  Oom- 
misskm's  fiscal  year  1906  baae  levd 
budget  to  be  $12,756,000.  Thte  would 
aiaUe  the  ConunisBion  to  »»«■«»««■««»«  % 
levd  of  funding  sufficient  to  tMfai»^t« 
their  current  activitiea.  However,  the 
OMB    actual 


tlUM 


thdr 
millton, 


$12,488,000.  Thto  figure  i 
baae  levd  mtama  the  5 
tiantai] 

The 
baae  levd  funding  at 

The  H  . 

added  $140,008  to  the  baae  tar  thdr 
raeommendatian  of  $12,745,000  for 
fised  year  UM. 

The    «A««i«».«i     moneys    are    to 

($88,000);  new  »»»"«»«g.  foldiiw  imi 
rtuffing  equipiiteut  for  the  prem  office 
($85,000):  increaaed  p»>M.iitT  in  the 
Office  of  Generd  Counad  ($22,000): 
and  $50,000  for  the  tanplementatkm  of 
the  Voting  Arrfartbility  tar  the  Bder- 
ly  and  Handicapped  Aet> 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  authortaatian  to 
$155,000  1cm  than  the  ^> 'esitin  re- 
ceived last  fiscal  year.  I  bdieve  it  to 
rrasnnable  and  rvnwaialble  given  our 
mrrent  budget  eriato  and  would  arge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  nnmber  of 
weaken  on  my  side  irtio  wIU  seek  to 
defeat  thto  bffl  on  "iir— «riim  for  a  vap 
riety  of  reasons;  probably  aU  of  them 
vaUd. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  bring 
thto  bin  up  under  the  regular  order  in 
an  open  nde;  I  think  an  the  Members 
<rf  thto  body  understand  the  difOcnlty 
of  getting  sdieduled.  It  to  important  in 
my  Judgment  to  have  an  authoriBtion 
passed  before  we  begin  the  appropd^ 
Uans  process,  snd  that  to  rig^t  around 
the  comer. 

Thto  to  a  fairly  routine  bin.  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  handled  as  rou- 
tine. If  any  Member  seriously  bdleves 
we  should  not  have  an  ElfctioiM  Com- 
missian.  if  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
sin^  disclosure  agency  about  dee- 
tions,  then  that  w— %t  should  rate 
against  it 

Otherwise,  since  it  costs  lem  than  It 
cost  us  last  year.  I  encourage  thootfit- 
ful  Members  to  vote  in  its  support. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  reaerve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Hie 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  House,  con- 
grs filiates  the  gentleman  from  Mbme- 
sota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  regret  that  the  new  arrlvd  to  not 
a  dtlaen  of  the^ate  of  Mhmesota. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  As  we 
sndo.      

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  '**-**^'tohfil 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Swn- 

OALLl. 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  ft^eaker.  the 
dianges  proposed  \a  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Aprfl  17.  1966.  by  the  Federd 
Election  Commisslan  in  regulatians 
gofveming  Umits  on  oontribatkns  by 
perams  snd  multkandidate  politicd 
committees  oantrsdict  oongressiond 
intent  and  deariy  exceed  the  Commis- 
sion's  authority. 
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The  proponi,  to  tie  oontribfution 
limlta  to  the  net  debts  of  a  CMnpalgn, 
clearly  would  affect  statutory  contri- 
bution limits.  Under  the  proposed 
rule,  oontrlbutiims  for  primary  and 
general  elections  if  made  after  the 
date  of  the  election,  and  I  quote  "may 
be  made  only  to  the  extent  there  are 
net  debts  outstanding  from  such  elec- 
tl<m  or  may  be  designated  for  a  differ- 
ent election." 

The  law  Itself  provides  no  such 
limits  on  contributions.  Tnstead.  it 
allows  q^edfic  contributions  for  a  pri- 
mary election,  separate  vecific  limits 
tor  a  gmeral  election,  and  a  third  spe- 
cific limit  in  the  case  of  a  runoff  elec- 
tion, with  an  aggregate  annual  contri- 
bution limit  for  individuals  of  $26,000. 

Because  the  proposed  rule  affects 
statutory  campaign  contribution 
limits.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  it  is  bey<md  the  scope  of  the 
Commission's  authority.  Further,  the 
Senate  has  previously  considered  the 
possibility  that  a  i^mp^igw  might 
have  more  than  sufficient  funds  to 
"reascmably  defray  expenses."  and  it 
had  chosen  not  to  tie  contribution 
limits  to  a  campaign's  net  debt  pos- 
ture. I  believe  that  with  this  proposed 
regulatiim.  the  VEC  attonpts  to  cir- 
cumvoit  congressional  Intent. 

Soon  the  House  will  debate  whether 
to  reauthorl»  funds  for  the  FEC  to 
continue  operating  duiing  fiscal  year 
19M.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  issue  will 
be  debated  under  an  open  rule  in  order 
that  we  may  have  a  fuU  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  the  FECs  administration  of 
our  Federal  election  laws. 

Mr.  mSNZEL.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  FabhxsI. 

Mr.  FARRIS.  Mr.  %>eaker.  when 
this  legislation  was  adopted  In  1973, 
my  greatest  concern  was  that  disclo- 
sure of  contributions  was  important, 
and  that  a  knowledgeable  electorate 
was  a  desirable  principle  in  public 
campaign  financing,  but  I  was  con- 
cerned that  FEC  must  be  sensitive  to 
first  amendment  rights,  and  I  am  con- 
strained to  point  out  one  aspect  of  this 
bill  this  morning  that  gives  me  cause 
in  that  area.  It  has  to  do  with  the  ag- 
gregation of  multicandidate  contribu- 
tions. 

For  the  purpose  of  contribution  limi- 
tation, the  FBC  recently  proposed  to 
"clarify"  aggregation  of  contributions, 
requiring  a  contributor  to  aggregate 
his  contributions  to  a  specific  candi- 
date with  those  he  makes  to  a  multi- 
candidate  conmiittee  which  may  sup- 
port the  same  candidate.  This  require- 
ment would  come  into  effect  when  the 
multicandidate  committee  makes  rep- 
resentations that  a  "substantial  por- 
tion" of  the  contribution  would  be 
made  to  or  our  behalf  of  a  particular 
candidate. 

What  precisely  Is  a  "substantial" 
portion?  Is  It  relative  to  the  total  cash 
flow?  Is  it  a  fixed  percentage,  and  if 


so,  what?  On  one  occasion  the  Com- 
mission ruled  that  mere  announce- 
ment; of  the  formation  of  a  PAC  con- 
stituted a  "solicitation."  You  may 
imagdpe  therefore  that  we  and  others 
who  Are  concerned  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  first  amendment  rights  have 
reasofi  for  concern  when  anticipating 
the  Commission's  definitlcm  of  the 
term  "substantial"  and  further,  when 
the  Commission  pnvoses  to  "im>vide 
indicti  of  a  ccmtributor's  'knowledge 
or  b^eT  that  a  contribution  will  in 
turn  be  contributed  to  or  expended  on 
behalf  of  a  particular  candidate." 

I  remind  the  Commission  that  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  decided  that 
Indqiendent  expenditures  by  political 
comifittees  may  not  be  limited.  I  am 
dlstutbed  that  the  Commission  ap- 
pears by  this  proposal  to  attempt  to 
drcuftivent  this  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. 

Th«  continued  insensitivity  of  the 
FEC  to  first  amendment  rij^ts  war- 
rants full  debate  of  this  legislation 
ratho*  than  adopting  it  without 
amenjdments  under  suspension. 

I  l^ope  my  colleagues  would  reject 
this  process  this  morning. 

iSr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  mlQutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Nblsoh]. 

Mr4  NIEL80N  of  Utah.  Mr.  I^Deaker, 
in  29jStates.  American  workers  can  be 
required— as  a  condition  of  onploy- 
ment»— to  contribute  financially  to  a 
labor  organisation  through  cmnpulso- 
ry  u^lon  dues.  This  compulsory  dues 
monoy,  which  workers  must  pay  goes 
diredly  into  the  union  treasury.  Ac- 
cording to  Steelabor,  the  self-pro- 
claimed voice  of  the  United  Steel 
WoriKrs  of  America,  union  treasury 
monor  "can't  go  for  direct  political 
contabutions— but  it  can  do  a  lot: 
mallltigs  supporting  or  opposing  candl- 
datea,  phone  banks,  precinct  visits, 
voter  registration  and  getK>ut-the-vote 
drives,  contributions  to  natif>nal. 
Stat&  or  local  central  COPE's,  and  it 
can  te  used  to  raise  voluntary  funds 
for  tke  U8WA  political  action  commit- 
tee." Recent  Federal  court  decisions 
have  found  this  to  be  a  violation  of 
workers'  first  amendment  rights.  In 
fact.  Federal  District  Court  in  Mary- 
land foimd  that  79  percent  of  the  dues 
collected  by  a  major  union  were  used 
to  f\^  political  activities  other  than 
collective  bargaining.  This  basic  viola- 
tion '  of  Individual  rights— forcing  a 
worker,  at  threat  of  firing,  to  finan- 
cially contribute  to  political  candl- 
date^  or  causes  he  may  oppose— is  an 
af  f  ro^it  to  the  free  and  open  political 
system  In  which  we  take  pride.  How 
many  of  us  would  be  so  bold  as  to  pass 
legldation  requiring  our  opponents' 
supporters  be  forced  to  contribute  to 
us  14  order  to  keep  their  Jobs?  Yet 
that  Is  precisely  what  takes  place  now 
throagh  the  use  of  compulsory  dues 
for  politics. 
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Unfortunately,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  has  failed  to  promulgate 
regulation^  to  bring  its  oif  oroement  of 
Federal  election  law  in  line  with  the 
Supreme  Court  Mr.  CfeieBker,  I  urge 
that  HJl.  1532,  the  biU  reauthorlsing 
funds  for  the  Federal  Election  C«n- 
mission,  be  brought  to  floor  under  an 
open  rul«  allowing  full  and  open 
debate  oni  this  threat  to  first  amrad- 
maitrighu. 

Mr.  FRKNZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalkikI. 

Mr.  WAI;KER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fromlMlnnwota  for  yielding,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  top  his  de- 
lightful amiouncemait  when  he  began 
his  q>eecii,  but  the  House  may  be 
sinnewhat  surprised  to  hear  me  say 
that  the  main  issue  in  thJs  particular 
bill  is  not  {the  amount  of  money  being 
authorised;  that  is  not  the  issue,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  we  are  addressing 
here.         ' 

What  we  are  addressing  here  is  the 
controversies  that  surround  the  YEC 
and  whether  or  not  some  of  those  con- 
troversies {ought  not  be  addressed  by 
this  House  through  the  amendment 
process. 

We  are  not  as  a  result  of  bringing  up 
this  bill  under  the  suspension  calendar 
going  to  get  a  chance  to  address  some 
of  those  ,  controversies.  Let  me  Just 
raise  one. 

The  problem  of  union  compulsory 
dues  for  politics  cut  across  party  lines 
during  the  1984  election  year.  Some 
who  had  defended  this  abuse  of  woi^- 
ers'  righti  in  the  past  became  its  vic- 
tims. Officials  of  the  AFIr<:iO  and 
the  Natianal  Education  Association 
endorsed  J  Democrat  Walter  Mondale 
for  Fresiaent.  but  who  paid  for  the  in- 
kind  political  services  rendered  to 
Walter  Mbndale  by  the  NEA  and  the 
AFL-CIO  union  officials? 

The  answer,  because  of  a  loophole  in 
Federal  election  law,  is  that  these  po- 
litical actfviUes  on  behalf  of  Walter 
Mondale  were  paid  for  by  union  treas- 
ury fund4  collected  as  a  condition  of 
onploym^t  from  imion  members, 
many  of  ^hom  supported  other  Demo- 
Idates  for  President. 
Lc  Presidential  campaigns  of 
and  JoBW  OLssit  and  Alah 
and  Senator  Hounros  were 
idgetary  restrictions,  tSx. 
Mondale'i  campaign  continued  to 
flourish  en  compulsory  dues  dollars 
forced  from  the  pockets  of  his  Demo- 
cratic opponents'  supporters. 

In  the  general  elections,  more  than 
half  of  aU  the  union  members  voted 
for  Rn>ubllcan  Ronald  Reagan.  How- 
ever, nuuiy  of  these  imlon  members 
had  their  [votes  imdermlned  by  the  use 
of  their  compulsory  dues  on  behalf  of 
Walter  Mondale. 

I  hope  our  Democratic  colleagues 
will  realize  in  Just  these  kinds  of  cases 
that  their  own  supporters  can  be  vic- 


timised by  this  Injustice,  and  will  Join 
us  in  suKwrt  of  amendments  ordering 
the  FEC  to  implement  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  the  Ellis  case  and  several 
others. 

a  1250 

The  High  Court  has  declared  the 
practice  of  using  compulsory  dues  for 
political  purposes  unconstitutional, 
and  we  should  wait  no  longer  to  put  an 
end  to  this  threat  to  first  amendment 
freedom. 

I  would  also  like  to  r«nlnd  my  col- 
leagues that  the  dramatic  court  break- 
throughs of  recent  years  against  com- 
pulsory union  politics  have  by  no 
means  ended  the  battle  to  secure  for 
union  members  the  right  to  support  or 
oppose  political  causes  of  their  own 
choosing.  Union  officials  are  allowed 
to  collect  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
from  workers  who  must  pay  up  or  be 
fired.  Ostoisibly  collected  to  pay  for 
imlon  representation,  massive  chunks 
of  this  forced-dues  bonansa  are  fun- 
neled  into  the  pet  political  causes  of 
union  bosses.  In  fact.  In  Beck  versus 
Communication  Woi^ers  of  America, 
the  court  found  that  79  percent  of 
compulsory  union  dues  collected  by 
CWA  union  officials  was  q>ent  on  non- 
bargaining  activities  such  as  politics 
and  lobbying  for  the  ERA  and  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaties.  In  an  election 
year,  this  compulsory  dues  money 
takes  the  form  of  in-kind  political  ac- 
tivities such  as  maillngK.  phone  banks, 
precinct  visits,  or  other  indirect  sup- 
port for  political  candidates. 

In  1984,  this  union  machine  was 
turned  on  for  Democrat  Walter  Mon- 
dale and  was  funded  through  the  com- 
pulsory contributions  of  union  mem- 
bers who  supported  candidates  other 
than  Mr.  Mondale.  The  main  issue 
here  is  individual  freedom.  The  poll- 
tics  of  even  the  most  powerf  id  spccAal 
Interests  should  not  be  funded  In  vio- 
lation of  individual  workers'  rights. 
We  should  earmark  funding  under  this 
reauthorlsatlon  bill  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  to  Implement 
regulations  banning  this  Injustice.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  offer 
those  kinds  of  amendments  If  we  con- 
tinue to  consider  this  bill  under  the 
Suspension  Calendar. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  do  is 
defeat  the  bill  under  suspension,  bring 
it  out  here  under  an  open  rule  so  that 
we  could  address  the  compulsory  dues 
Issue. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  issues. 
Some  Members  may  want  to  look  at 
the  contribution  limitations.  Some 
people  around  here  would  like  to  raise 
the  amounts  that  people  can  contrib- 
ute to  compaigns  or  the  PAC's  can 
contribute.  Others  would  like  to  lower 
it,  thinking  that  some  of  this  is  an 
abuse.  We  will  not  get  a  chance  to  ad- 
dress those  issues  and  talk  about  those 
kinds  of  things  on  the  House  floor, 
either,  because  of  the  consideration  of 


this  bill  under  the  Suqjenslon  Calen- 
dar. 

So  let  us  look  beyond  the  issue  of 
Just  authorisation  of  numey.  That  Is 
certainly  a  reasonable  amount  that  is 
in  this  bOl.  even  under  the  Budget  Act 
But  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  look  at 
the  big  Issues  that  the  SBC  Is  address- 
ing now  through  regulatiois  rather 
than  with  guidance  from  Congress  be- 
cause we  are  not  taktaig  the  time  here 
on  the  House  floor  to  look  at  amend- 
ments, to  address  those  controversies 
and  do  so  In  a  way  that  protects  the 
rights  of  individual  dtlaais  and  pro- 
tects particularly  the  voters  of  this 
counti7. 

So  I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  Join  me  today  in  defeating  the 
bill  under  suspension  so  that  we  may 
bring  it  back  here  under  the  ammd- 
ment  process  that  would  permit  us  to 
address  a  number  of  Issues,  some 
raised  previously  by  my  colleagues  and 
some  raised  by  me. 

Mr.  FREHZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  LoiraaBs]. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  agree 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  that 
the  costs  involved  in  this  authorisa- 
tion bill  are  not  at  question.  In  fact, 
these  costs  in  relation  to  previous 
years  are  commendable.  This  Is  a 
model  for  other  bills,  I  would  suggest, 
to  come  forward  before  this  House  of 
Representatives  in  this  year. 

But  oftentimes  when  we  have  an  ap- 
propriation bill  and  Members  attempt 
to  deal  with  substantive  Issues  when 
an  appropriation  bill  Is  up,  they  are 
accused  of  and  points  of  order  are  sus- 
tained against  than  about  the  ques- 
tion of  trying  to  have  authorizing  leg- 
islation on  an  apprcqjriatlon  bUL 

So  the  only  area  in  which  we  can 
talk  about  substantive  matters,  in 
many  ways.  Is  that  of  an  authorization 
bllL  So  I  hope  that  Monbers  would 
not  be  dissuaded  from  serious  discus- 
sion of  ain>ropriate  Issues  by  ammd- 
ment  in  this  particular  tnstsnee  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  money  in- 
volved Is  not  excessive.  The  money  in- 
volved is  not  excessive.  It  limits  the 
appropriation  process  later  on  from 
going  above  it  And  for  that  the  Mon- 
bers who  brought  this  before  this  body 
ougAit  to  be  commended. 

But  there  sre  substantial  questions 
that  we  ought  to  deal  with.  Every 
person  who  has  ever  decided  in  the 
last  number  of  yean  that  he  or  she 
would  wish  to  be  in  the  House  of  Rt^- 
resentatives  has  been  confronted  with 
something  known  as  the  FBC.  Some 
have  said  today  that  if  you  want  to  be 
a  Member,  if  you  seek  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  membership  in  the  UJ3. 
House  of  Representatives,  the  very 
first  thing  you  should  do  is  hire  your- 
self a  lawyer  and  hire  yourself  an  ac- 
countant so  that  you  will  not  run 


afoul  of  the  law.  a  law  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  by  the  FBC. 

And  I  do  not  disagree  with  that  nor 
do  I  disagree  with  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  have  disclosure.  I  think  it  Is 
very  appropriate.  In  fact  I  would  say 
it  is  the  most  rnsfnilsl  thtny  to  the 
cleansing  process  that  has  taken  place 
over  the  last  number  of  years  with  re- 
spect to  the  electoral  process.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  recognise  that 
the  FBC  and  the  idea  of  the  FBC  is 
created  within  the  context  of  the  first 
amendment  of  the  Cmistltutlon,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  on  decisions  made 
in  a  number  of  cases  over  the  last 
number  of  years  the  FBC  has  not 
shown  an  appropriate  sensitivity  to 
the  workings  of  the  first  amendment 
And  that  brings  me  to  why  we  are 
here  today. 

The  FEC  has  brought  forth  a 
number  of  proposed  regulations  that  it 
seems  to  me  go  to  the  heart  of  Its  op- 
erations. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  its  op- 
erations because  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
overstating  or  overstepping  its  bounds 
in  terms  of  these  regulations.  It  at- 
tempts to  made  dedstcms  which  I 
think  are  appropriately  in  the  legisla- 
tive realm;  it  attempts  to  made  new 
definitions  in  terms  of  ctmtributlon;  It 
attonpts  to  delineate  new  parameters 
for  putldpation  In  the  electoral  ptoo- 
ess. 

A  number  of  these  things  have  been 
articulated  at  length  by  other  Mem- 
bers on  this  fioor  today,  so  I  shall  not 
go  Into  them  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  these  are  substantial  ques- 
tions of  substantive  law  that  can  only 
be  dealt  with  on  the  authorisation  leg- 
islation, not  the  appropriation  legisla- 
tion. 

Whm  this  legislation  is  brought  f  w- 
ward  on  the  Suqiensicm  Caloidar, 
with  limited  debate  and  with  no  op- 
portunity to  am«ul  In  these  areas,  it 
seems  to  me  it  therefore  forecloses  us 
the  opportunity  to  deal  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Over  the  last  number  of  years,  we 
have  dealt  with  this  particular  com- 
mission by  continuiiig  resolution,  by 
unanimous  consent  fwsmtlally  and 
really  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
into  a  vote  where  we  have  had  amend- 
ments brought  forward.  For  that  very 
reason.  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  this  bUl— not  because  they 
do  not  want  disclosure,  not  because 
they  do  not  think  the  FBC  Is  aiH>ropri- 
ate.  but  rather  that  we  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  deal  with  the  substantive 
questions  that  are  out  there  hanging 

One  of  the  things  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  Interesting  Is  that  the 
Federal  Election  Cmnmission  has 
shown  or  exhibited  this  readiness  to 
tightly  regulate  voluntary  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  as  evi- 
denced by  these  proposed  regulations. 
These  proposed  regulatlims  are  so  out- 
rageous that  a  letter  authored  by  the 
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dJstingulshed  nnkiiig  minority 
Monber.  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
aota  (Mr.  FUnnJ.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Callfotnia  [Mr.  Thomas],  the  dis- 
tlngiiiahed  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subeommlttee.  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  FEX;  recently  caused  them  to 
say  this: 

We  bave  received  a  number  of  negative 
ocmments  on  tbe  Commlaiioo's  propoaed 
contribution  reculatlons.  After  reviewlnc 
them.  «e  were  tempted  to  write  to  inform 
you  that  inmeonf  «u  sutamittlns  regula- 
tionc  and  ilgnlns  the  CommlHlon's  name. 
Tnrtfd.  we  will  IM  our  ooocems  in  this  in- 
formal letter. 

And  they  forthrightly  listed  a 
number  of  concerns  we  have  about 
these  regulatimis. 

So  my  point  is  not  that  the  Monbers 
have  not  been  vigilant  on  this,  but 
rather  that  we  ought  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  debate  that  on  the  floor 
and  to  take  corrective  action  through 
the  amendment  process. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  Feder- 
al ESection  Commission  has  shown 
such  readiness  to  tightly  regulate  vol- 
untary participation  in  the  political 
process,  as  I  have  said,  and  therefore 
really  overstep  its  bounds  in  terms  of 
the  first  amendment,  we  have  the 
problem  that  they  are  not  as  ready,  do 
not  have  a  similar  eagerness  to  regu- 
late involuntary  participation. 

As  was  stated  before,  it  took  a  court 
order  to  force  the  PEC  to  enforce  the 
law  after  a  complaint  was  filed  with  it 
regarding  the  NBA  and  their  support 
of  congressional  candidates  with  funds 
raised  through  a  negative  dues  check- 
off. Although  the  court  ruled  that 
these  funds  were  illegally  raised  and 
had  to  be  refunded,  the  FEC  did  not 
impose  any  penalty  on  the  NEA  nor 
were  congressional  candidates  required 
to  return  the  funds. 

In  another  case,  it  took  a  court  order 
to  force  the  FEC  to  act  on  a  complaint 
filed  with  the  Commission  aUeglng 
that  the  APL-CIO  was  illegally  chan- 
neling compulsory  dues  money  into 
political  campaign  funds  operated  by 
its  PAC.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the 
PAC  for  the  union  or  PACs  for  any 
ideological  concern  or  PACs  for  any 
business  ought  not  to  participate  in 
the  political  process,  but  they  ought  to 
participate  under  the  rules  established 
for  everybody.  And  if  the  FEC  has  a 
blind  eye  in  that  regard,  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  it 
here  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  ad- 
dress it  on  the  amendment  process. 

I  would  urge  that  my  colleagues  vote 
down  this  particular  trill  under  t.hiK 
particular  setting  that  is  without  an 
opportunity  touiend. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  remains,  2 
minutes.  I  believe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Faor- 
mJ  is  recognlaed  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  orators 
on  this  side  of  this  aisle  have  raised  a 


ooupl^  of  complaints.  They  have  stipu- 
lated that  the  expenditures  are  not  ez- 
cesatv^  and  for  that  I  ocmgratulate  the 
chairman  and  his  coun- 
the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  buboommittee.  the  gmtleman 
from  I  California.  Bnx  Tbomas.  They 
have  indicated  that  they  want  to 
debate  this  bill  under  a  normal  rule. 
All  I  ten  say  to  than  is  that  the  next 
time  they  wIU  debate  Federal  Election 
Comiiission  after  today  will  be  on  an 
appnmriaticm  bill,  because  this  I  be- 
lieve m  our  last  chance. 

j  D  1300 

Th^  orators  have  also  decried  the 
propoped  rules  published  in  the  Feder- 
al Register  by  the  Elections  Ctnnmis- 
sion.  Most  of  us  are  aware  of  those. 
The  Commission  has  told  us  that  it 
will  have  a  hearing  before  considering 
them,  I  would  urge  each  of  the  Mem- 
bers ^ho  spoke  today  to  tupeai  before 
the  Cbmmission  and  make  such  points 
againyt  those  regulations,  proposed 
regulations,  as  they  have.  My  best 
judgment  is  that  none  of  them  will 
ever  become  aivroved  regulations. 

Finally,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
we  have  been  remiss  as  a  Congress  in 
not  getting  after  compulsory  union 
dues  which  find  their  way  into  elec- 
tions. The  law  clearly  states  that 
unions  may  Cfxnmunicate  with  their 
membership  and  corporations  with 
their  stockholders  using  nonvoluntary 
funds.  I  do  not  think  that  is  my  first 
choice  either,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do 
not  delude  myself  that  a  little  debate 
on  this  floor  is  going  to  have  it  pass 
for  ut  or  change  that  law  as  long  as 
the  Qouse  is  as  the  House  is  and  the 
Senate  is  as  the  Senate  is. 

Lastly,  there  was  a  complaint  raised 
about  ex- Vice  President  Mondale  and 
the  union  funds  applied  to  his  elec- 
tion, t  would  guess  that  after  the  re- 
sults of  the  last  election  we  should 
demand  that  union  funds  be  spent  in 
exactly  the  same  way  for  the  next 
Demdcrat  Presidential  candidate. 

The  bill  ought  to  be  promptly  passed 
and  the  House  should  get  about  more 
Important  work. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  7  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  that  I  heard. 
as  dkalrman  of  the  subcommittee, 
about  the  concerns  is  bringing  this  up 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar  included  a 
couple  of  observations.  One.  that  we  as 
CoDOeu  have  not  been  authorising 
the  w'EC  on  any  kind  of  a  regular 
basis.!  and  second,  that  there  was  very 
little  oversight  of  the  FEC  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  body, 
wher^  the  record  is  very  different,  but 
I  woi4d  point  out  to  this  body  that  the 
House  has  authorized  the  FEC  every 
year  ptnce  I  have  been  on  the  House 
Admihistration  Committee.  We  try  to 
do  it  much  earlier  in  the  year,  we  were 
sorrywe  could  not  do  this  in  March  or 
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on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

we  are  very  oon- 

we  do  our  part  to  avoid 

lumped  in  on  a  continu- 

We  simply  do  not  be- 

Uiat  is  the  way  it  should  be 

without  authorization,  we 

not  have  the  ability  to  do 


The  seomd  point  I  would  raise  is 
that  speak  Ing  for  our  body,  the  House, 
we  have  held  an  oversight  hearing,  at 
least  onej  every  year  that  I  have 
served  on  the  House  Administration 
Ck>mmltte«.  In  other  words.  I  think 
that  the  observation  raised  in  that 
early  warhing  signals  on  this  issue, 
those  observations  and  the  criticism  of 
their  lack  of  authorization  and  lack  of 
oversight  |are  appropriate  criticisms. 
They  simply  do  not  apply  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  because  we 
have  beenjdoing  our  part  to  regularize 
the  oversi^t  and  regularize  the  au- 
thorizing Brocess  of  the  FEC. 

Now.  I  ^ould  point  out  as  well  that 
what  we  have  referred  here  to  today 
as  "prop(|eed  regulations"  are  not 
that.  I  do  not  mean  to  pick  nits  on  this 
simply  because  I  want  to  raise  a  dis- 
tinction that  is  perhi^is  more  what 
lawyers  wQuld  do,  and  I  always  hate  to 
get  into  that,  but  the  fact  is  what  the 
Commission  has  provided  is  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
as  oppose*)  to  proposed  regulations. 

Now  wh|it  is  the  difference  between 
all  those  words?  The  difference  is  that 
what  the  Commission  has  done  is  laid 
out  a  series  of  possible  things  they 
might  conaider  doing  and  ssk  for  com- 
ment. A  ^rfectly  vpropriate  thing, 
and  in  fafct,  the  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  those  are  doing  ex- 
actly the  tfght  thing  in  letter  the  FM- 
eral  Elections  Commission  know  they 
do  not  liMe  some  of  those  proposals. 
That  is  t^e  reason  that  these  were 
floated.  Bpt  these  come  much  more  in 
the  way  of  trial  balloons  than  they  do 
hard,  fast^  proposed  rules.  They  are 
not  at  thik  stage  proposed  rules.  Pro- 
posed rul^  could  grow  out  of  them, 
and  those  of  us  who  find  any  of  them 
to  be  obnopdous  should  be  bringing  out 
amcems  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  FEC.  }ust  as  in  fact  is  being  done 
this  mon^ng  and  has  been  done,  I 
know,  by  those  individuals  through 
letters  and  so  forth.  That  is  perfectly 
iM^proprlate.  But  it  is  not  as  though 
these  rule!  are  about  to  go  into  effect. 
In  fact,  if  we  go  through  the  process, 
the  next  thing  they  will  do  is  select 
from  thoae  something  they  may  pro- 
pose to  do.  and  we  have  been  assured 
there  will  le  a  hearing  on  those. 

So  we  ai  e  a  long  ways  down  the  line 
from  having  any  proposal  by  the  FEC 
laid  out  f 0  rmally.  let  alone  any  propos- 
al by  the  ]  TX;  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FRI NZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  niENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fm*  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  deacriptim  of  the 
process  which  was  much  more  com- 
plete than  my  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  allowed  to  insert  in 
the  RacoiD  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Thomas'  and  my  own  letter  to  the 
FEC  which  was  meant  to  be  an  infor- 
mal communication,  but  since  part  of 
it  has  been  quoted,  it  should  be  a  part 
of  the  RwxMm. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frmn  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  complete  explanation  on 
how  far  off  those  tentative  rules  are 
from  fruition  and  agree  with  his  anal- 
srsis  thereof. 

HoDss  OP  RsnwnwTATivxs. 
WatMngUm.  DC  June  13.  IMS. 
Hon.  iOBM  BfcGAasT, 
Ouiirman,  Federul  Election  Omnminton, 
Washington,  DC 

Dua  Jomn  We  have  received  a  number  of 
negative  comments  on  the  Commiakm'a 
IMXipoaed  contribution  regulationa.  After  re- 
vlewins  them,  we  were  t^-wp**^  to  write  to 
infwm  you  that  aameaae  was  submittinc 
regulatimis  and  «JgT»hig  the  Commiaaion's 
name.  Tnat*md.  we  wm  list  our  coocerus  in 
this  informal  letter.  We  undetatand  that 
the  proposed  rules  were  publialied  for  com- 
ment and  are  not  yet  at  the  final  stage. 
However,  the  political  constituencies'  oon- 
cenis  have  been  raised.  The  Commivion.  we 
are  afraid,  has  created  some  unneceaary 
problems  for  itaeU.  and  probably  for  the 
Congress,  too. 

We  have  tried,  with  litUe  aueceaa.  to 
convey  to  the  Commission  at  various  times 
that  the  product  it  is  regulating  is  'free 
speech',  and  because  of  that,  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  partieulariy  careful  with  its 
regulatory  function.  Addltianally.  we  bope 
the  Coramiasion  never  loses  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  per  sous  it  is  regulating  are  primari- 
ly volunteers. 

Referring  to  Section  110.1(b)  Contribu- 
tions to  candidates,  we  dont  tmdentand 
why  the  Oommiarian  is  further  «-n«ipn«.Hw^ 
tbe  queation  of  when  a  oontribution  is  made 
and  for  irtiieb  election  the  oontributor  in- 
tended to  make  it  t<x.  We  had  hoped  tbe 
FEC  would  aimpUf y.  not  ~»»«pn>nty  What's 
the  matter  with  the  date  that  appean  on 
tbe  written  instrument?  We  further  do  not 
comprehend  iriiy  tbe  Cooimlaaian  aiMmM 
even  rwldfr  an  "...  approach  wliicb 
would  reduce  the  advantage  currently  en- 
Joyed  by  fandldates  iriio  are  himhhwishI  in 
tbe  pffmary."  Peibapa  tbia  waa  an  unfortu- 
nate chotoe  of  worda,  and  waa  not  twtt^mttm^ 
to  be  pubUabed  in  tbe  Regiater.  If  tbe  Ctam- 
miarion  has  iftcsiBtable  mges  to  tinker  with 
tbe  law.  it  would  be  appropriate  for  it  to  do 
it  through  its  rewwimmrtafiops  to  Oon- 
greaa,  rather  than  to  rewitte  tbe  law 
tbroogh  regnlatkML 

Since  we  have  been  involved  in  tbe  federal 
deetkm  lawa.  we  have  bdleved  that  tbe 
Commiaaian  often  baa  attempted  to  write 
regulatiana  mostly  to  make  life  easier  tor 
tbe  regulatiana  We  would  aagaeat  that  tbe 
language  regarding  eaeeaa  '-^p^'g"  fnnda 


faQB  Into  tbIa  category  and  would  create  a 
nfwIWaa  msthwnstteal  nightmare  for  tbou- 
aanfls  of  candttdataa. 

Referring  to  aeetlan  110.1(h) 
of  eontributkaia.  we  think  we 

^lat  tbe  Ora laaliai  ia  trytaig  to  do  with 

tliia  propoaaL  We  would  atra«ly 
that  you  have  no  antbortty  under 
law  to  do  ao.  Our  hope  la  that  tbe  FBC 
would  leave  aome  of  tbe  '-g*-'-*«~g  to  the 


We  bdleve  the  beat  ooutae  for  tbe  Com- 
miaaion  ia  to  forget  tbe  ngt,  regroup  when 
the  new  Oommialaoa  are  on  board,  and 
take  another  crack  at  it  then.  At  tbe  very 
we  hope  you  win  hold  I 


Bul: 

WxLuaif  IC  TBoaus, 

Mmilmaof  *^"'nfiBB 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f  or  his  obserratiaos. 

Mr.  Sptakgx.  we  are  at  an  ironic 
potait,  and  we  get  ourselves  into  this  in 
the  legislative  body  occasioaally.  If  in 
fact  we  vote  this  proccas  down,  what 
we  are  likely  to  do  is  go  back  to  the 
point  that  was  first  eritktaed  initially, 
namely,  get  no  authotlaatian  out  this 
year  at  alL  Thus,  leaving  this  entirely 
up  to  an  approtiriattoos  process,  and  I 
Just  simply  do  ix>t  think  that  is  ^ther 
iragwnslble  or  what  in  fact  those  con- 
cerned with  these  iHttpoaed  rules  want 
to  achieve  at  alL 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  of  this: 
That  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  THCMfAS,  the  ranking  miniority 
member  of  the  fuU  conunittee,  Mr. 
FaDniL.  and  L  have  already  sched- 
uled, not  a  specified  date,  but  have  al- 
ready laid  plans  that  there  will  be 
oversight  hearings  on  the  FEC  this 
year,  and  thoe  will  be  oppcHtunity  for 
oonoons  on  these  proposed  recula- 
tlons or  any  more  formally  proposed 
regulations  to  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  our  suboommlttee  at 
that  time. 

Further.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
go  ahead  and  adopt  this,  the  House 
will  ooDtinue  to  do  what  I  think  the 
fun  House  wants  the  subcommittee  to 
do.  which  is.  namely,  to  bring  out  au- 
thorizations ora  a  regular,  »wtiii«i  basis, 
and  to  ootiduet  the  oversigtit  that  the 
House  expects  providing  all  Members 
oppOTtunlties  to  be  ahle  to  raise  the 
issues  that  they  are  oonoenied  with  in 
a  normal,  regular  pattern. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaks-.  wOl  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ^leaker.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  some  valid  pcdnts.  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  on  our  side  who 
has  argued  »t»***f^  the  UU  on  smpwy- 
slon  would  want  to  have  a  ittuaticui 
where  we  did  not  go  thmngh  the  au- 
thoriaatlan  process.  I  am  a  little  cha- 
grined that  we  are  being  told  that  the 
schedule  may  not  permit  the  consider- 
atlon  of  this  aothorlHitlan.  That  is  the 
problem  that  we  find  oursdvea  in:  we 


do  not  do  anything  for  months,  and 
then  all  of  a  sodden  we  get  important 
bills  that  have  to  be  pansril  on  suspen- 
sion, otherwise  they  will  not  get  up  at 
alL 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that 
we  do  have  a  process  around  here 
called  Calendar  Wednesday,  and  ttuet 
this  bill  has  been  reported  from  the 
committee,  the  fact  is  that  if  it  could 
not  be  scheduled  by  the  leadership,  it 
could  be  brought  up  under  Calendar 
Wednesday  and  that  would  give  us  a 
chance  to  consider  it  and  to  amend  it 
without  having  the  problem  of  getting 
it  scheduled  on  the  calendar,  which 
mi^t  be  an  opUcm  to  assure  that  both 
our  otmoems  were  met  and  that  the 
gentleman's  oraioems  were  met. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
think  that  if  there  were  not  other 
ways  that  we  were  in  fact  going  to  ad- 
dress the  specific  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  by  Memben  with  regard 
to  the  advanced  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  there  were  not  oUier  ways 
that  we  were  gtring  to  deal  with  it.  I 
would  be  much  more  sympathetic  wtth 
the  suggestions  of  the  gentleman.  But 
I  think  this  subcommittee  has  demon- 
strated on  its  record  that  it  does  not 
try  to  bring  to  the  floor  anything  that 
it  is  going  to  try  to  railroad  through. 
We  have  paid  attention  to  our  over- 
sight responsibilities;  that  we  have 
paid  attention  to  our  responsibilttles 
to  bring  an  authorization  out,  and  we 
have  therefore,  I  think,  a  crediUe 
basis  on  which  to  say  aa  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  these  ooncons  will  be  heard 
in  an  oversight  hearing  this  year  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  much 
prefer  that  my  colleagues  vote  for  this 
authorization  on  the  Suqiensicm  Cal- 
oidar  today. 

D  ISIO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  moticm  offered  by 
the  gentlonsn  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Swdt]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HK.  1S32.  as 
amended. 

The  questicm  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  LmiGanr) 
there  were— yeas  6.  nays  8. 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  ^>eaka-,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  (Hdered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  proviajons  of  clause  5,  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  pricH-  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  wiU  be  pQgtpooed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adi 
unanimous  coosent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  cm 
HJL  ISS2.  the  bill  just  omwidered. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FDA  APPROVAL  LABELINO  ACT 
Mr.  WAZBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(OR.  2944)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  stating 
In  the  lahrling  and  advertising  of  a 
drug  that  it  has  been  approved  under 
that  act 
The  Clerk  read  as  f  ollows: 

HJl.Sa44 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmue  of 
RefmentaHvea  of  the    United  Statet   of 
America  in  Oonereaa  aeaemUed, 


TblB  Act  may  be  died  u  the  "FDA  Ap- 
proval UkbeUnc  Act", 
aac  1.  LAW  AmNunma 

(a)  Sicxioa  Ml.-«eetkm  301(1)  of  the 
FBdnal  Pood.  Drue,  ■nd  CosmeUc  Act  (21 
VAC  UKD)  li  amended  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inaeitinc  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
Bzeept  u  provided  In  aection  60S(k).  the". 

(b)  aacnoH  505.— Section  505  such  Act  (21 
VJB.C  S6S)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  f oOowins: 

"(k)  A  drug  whkii  is  subject  to  secUon 
SOMbXl)  and  which  has  an  appllcaUon  ap- 
pnyved  for  safety  and  effectiveness  under 
this  seetlan  may  include  on  its  label  the 
ststement  TDA  Approved'  followed  by  the 
number  assigned  to  the  application  by  the 
Secretary  and.  upon  the  ezplrattan  of  eight- 
een months  from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  such  a  drug  which  is 
manufactured  after  the  expiration  of  such 
months  shall  Include  such  statemmt  and 
number.  Such  a  drug  may  also  include,  in 
aooordanee  with  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, such  statement  and  number  In  its  ad- 
vertising and  In  sny  i«ti»««y  (other  than 
the  label).", 
sac  a  taGVLAnorai 

The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall,  not  later  than  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  enactmoit  of  this  Act.  promul- 
gate regulations  under  the  last  sentence  of 
section  SOMk)  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  subsection 
(b)ofseetianl). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motlim. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Wazmav]  wOl  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Nblsoh]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Waxkait]. 
aanaALLBAvi 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cmsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  legislation.  HJl.  2244. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  corunxme. 


HJt  2244  permits  the 
!rs  of  prescription  drugs  to 
>A  i«H>roved"  followed  by  the 
number  in  their  dnig  label- 
advertising.  This  is  the  same 
tt  passed  the  House  last  year  by 
voice  vbte. 

Cuniently.  section  301(L)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Hood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
Its   drug   manufacturers   from 
any  representation  regarding 
>proval  in  their  labeling  or  ad- 
During  hearings  conducted 
Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
^vlronment.  there  wtm  numer- 
ilaints  about  section  301(L) 
of  the  difficulty  of  determln- 
sther  a  drug  has  been  approved 

FDA   Approval   Labeling  Act 
out  an  exception  to  section 
During  the  18-month  period 
;ent  of  the  bill,  any  drug 
urer   would   be   allowed   to 
Its  drug  lattellng  or  advertising 
e  drug  is  FDA  wproved.  After 
month  period,  all  manufactur- 
d  be  required  to  use  the  state- 
FDA  approval  in  their 
drug  labels. 

Thlsl  bill  protects  the  public  by 
giving  jpharmadsts  and  phjrsicians  the 
ability  to  determine  that  their  pa- 
tients are  only  getting  drugs  i4>proved 
by  the  FDA. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bilL 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  tinle. 

BIr.  NIELBON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  iSpeaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2244.  the  FDA  Approval  Labdlng 
Act.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Waxmah]  has  stated,  the  bill 
would !  permit  the  manufacturers  of 
prescription  drugs  to  state  "FDA  i^ 
proved"  followed  by  their  approval 
number  on  the  drug  label  on  their  ad- 
vertlsiog.  It  is  currently  not  allowed 
imder  section  SOKL)  of  the  Fbod, 
Drug,  gnd  Cosmetic  Act 

The  bill  is  in  response  to  numerous 
complaints  from  pharmacists  about 
ty  of  determining  whether 
been  approved  by  the  FDA. 
Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  is 
trovendaL  It  passed  the  lub- 
;tee  and  the  full  conunlttee 
wlthotkt  dissent  and.  as  Mr.  Waxkah 
has  iz  dicated.  passed  the  House  last 
year  ta  7  a  voice  vote.  Unfortunately,  It 
was  n(|t  taken  up  by  the  Senate.  It  has 
iport  of  the  administration  and 
the  support  of  pharmacists 
least  the  acquiescence  of  the 
itary  and  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
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wr.  I  urge  adoption  and  ev- 
support  of  the  bill. 
TAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  Ijack  the  balance  of  my  time. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleioan  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmak]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  p^  the  bill.  HJl.  2244. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  havtig  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  ^re  suq>ended  and  the  bill 
was  passed., 

A  motlooi  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EQUAL 


TO  JUSTICE  ACT 
•MENT8 

Mr.  KAS^ia«MEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HIr.  2378)  to  amend  section 
604  of  tlUels.  United  States  Code,  and 
section  2410  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code  with  respect  to  awards  of  ex- 
penses of  certain  agency  and  court 
proceedingi.  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amende  \ 

read  as  follows: 

HJl.2378 

by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
of  the    United  Statet   of 
auemJbled, 

uDm  TO  sacnoN  im  of 

i. 

Di  AoviasAaT  Adju- 


TheClei 


America  in 
sacnoN  1. 


(a)  AwAisi 
DicATioaa- 

(1)  DBTBU^JIATIOa  or  "SUMTAirnAIXT  JUS- 

n  (axi)  of  secttcm  504  of 
tiUe  5,  UnitM  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"Whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  sgoicy 
was  substantially  Justified  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  tike  basis  of  the  administrative 
record,  as  a  f  hole,  which  Is  made  in  the  ad- 
versary adjudication  for  which  fees  and 
other  ezpen^  are  sought.". 

(2)  CLABirmo  AMsmuiBin.— Subsection 
(aXl)  of  such  section  Is  "^m^^  by  strlldng 
out  "as  a  paiur  to  the  proceeding". 

(3)  DiciBi4ii  or  AOBicT  TO  as  rniAL  admoi- 
isnuTivs  otcisioa.— Subsection  (aK3)  of 
such  section,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  decision  of 
the  agency  (o  the  aivllcation  for  fees  and 
other  ezpeniies  shall  be  tlw  final  adminis- 
trativededsi  on  under  this  section.". 

(b)  DRBumiATioa  or  Ftes  Dilatbd  nr 
Cass  op  An  bal.— Subsection  (aX2)  of  sec- 
tion 504  of  titie  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlnr  "\  Hien  the  United  States  appeals 
the  underlyl  ig  merits  of  sn  adversary  adju- 


dication, no 


dedsicm  on  an  application  for 


fees  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 
that  advenary  adjudication  shall  be  made 
under  this  Section  until  a  final  and  unre- 
viewable decidon  is  rendered  by  the  court 
on  the  appeal  or  imtil  the  undeiiying  merits 
of  the  casejhave  been  finally  determined 
pursuant  to  the  appeal.". 

(e)  Dannnioin.— 

(1)  PAarri-Paragraph  (IXB)  of  section 
504(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  tead  as  follows: 

"(B>  'parti*  means  a  party,  as  defined  in 
section  551(l|)  of  this  titie,  who  is  (1)  an  indi- 
vidual whoae  net  worth  did  not  exceed 
$2,000,000  at  the  time  the  adversary  adjudi- 
cation was  initiated,  or  (ii)  any  owner  of  an 
unincorporated  business,  or  any  partner- 
ship, corporation,  association,  unit  of  local 
government,  or  organization,  association, 
unit  of  local  government,  or  organization. 
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the  net  worth  of  whi^  did  not  exceed 
$7,000,000  at  the  time  the  adversary  adjudi- 
cation was  initiated,  and  which  had  not 
more  than  500  employees  at  the  time  the 
adversary  adjudicaticm  was  initiated:  except 
that  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(cX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  UJB.C.  501(cXS)  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  section  501(a)  of  such  Code,  or  a 
cooperative  association  as  denned  in  section 
15<a)  of  the  Agricultural  Maitettng  Act  (12 
V&C.  1141J(a)),  may  be  a  party  regardteas 
of  the  net  worth  of  such  organisation  or  co- 
operative association:". 

(2)  Advbuabt  AonrBiCATioa.— Paragraph 
(IXC)  of  such  section  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(i)"  before  "an  adjudica^ 
tion  under": 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  Old  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (11)  any 
appeal  of  a  decision  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  tlie  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978 
(41  UJ3.C.  606)  before  an  agency  board  of 
contiact  appeals  as  provided  in  section  8  of 
that  Act  (41 UAC.  607)":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  there- 
of. 

(3)  Posmoa  or  thk  aisiict.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(E)  'position  of  ttie  agency'  means,  in  ad- 
dition to  ttie  position  taken  by  the  agency  in 
the  adversary  adjudication,  the  actiim  or 
f  aUure  to  act  by  the  agency  upon  which  the 
advemry  adjudjcatiwi  is  based:  except  that 
fees  and  other  expenses  may  not  be  awarded 
to  a  party  for  any  portion  of  the  adversary 
adjudication  in  wliich  the  party  has  unrea- 
sonably protracted  Uie  proceedings.". 

(d)  Aprals  op  Ffes  DRoumiATioRS.— Sub- 
section (cX2)  of  section  504  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  If  a  party  other  than  the  United 
States  is  dissatisfied  with  a  determination  of 
fees  and  other  expenses  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  that  party  may,  within  30  (toys 
after  the  determination  Is  made,  appeal  the 
determination  to  the  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
merits  of  the  underlying  decision  of  the 
agency  adversary  adjudication.  The  court's 
determination  on  any  appeal  heard  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  based  solely  on  the 
factual  record  made  before  the  agency.  The 
court  may  modify  the  determination  of  fees 
and  other  expenses  only  if  the  court  finds 
that  the  f  aOure  to  make  an  award  of  fees 
and  other  expenses,  or  the  calculation  of 
the  amount  of  the  award,  was  unsupported 
by  sulwtantial  evidence.". 

(e)  AwAana  Pad  Fbom  Aokiict  Fuhds.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  sectiim  504  of  tiUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Pees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  by  any 
agency  over  which  the  party  prevails  from 
any  funds  made  available  to  the  agency  by 
appnvrlation  or  otherwise.". 

SBC  L  AMKNDIIENTB  TO  BCCTION  t41X  OP  TITLB  IS. 

(a)  CLAanmro  Axxmnfxirrs.— Section 
2412  of  titie  28,  United  States  Code,  (relat- 
ing to  costs  and  fees)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking 
out  "or  any  agency  and  any  official  of  the 
Uidted  States"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  any  agoicy  or  any 
official  of  the  United  States":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (dXlXA)  by  inserting  ". 
including  proceedings  for  Judicial  review  of 
agency  action."  after  "In  tort)". 


(b)  DammKATKMi  or  "SoascAanAUT 
Jusnpa»".-8eetlan  24ia(dXlXB)  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oDowtng: 
"Whether  or  not  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  substantially  Justified  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  record  (in- 
cluding the  record  with  respect  to  the  action 
or  failure  to  act  by  the  agcoey  upon  wliiai 
the  ctvD  actlan  is  based)  wlileh  is  made  in 
the  dvQ  aetton  for  whidi  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses  are  sought". 

(c)  DviMiTiam. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  seetloD  a4ia(dX2) 
of  titie  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amended- 

(A)  in  dause  (i)  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  liMerting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$X000,000",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(tt)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  the  sutiparasraph 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f oQowInc 
"or  (11)  any  owner  of  an  unincorporated 
business,  or  any  partnership,  mrparatlon. 
association,  unit  of  local  government,  or  or- 
ganhatinn,  the  net  worth  of  which  did  not 
exceed  $7,000,000  at  the  time  the  dvll  action 
was  fQed.  and  which  had  not  more  than  500 
employees  at  the  time  the  eMl  aetlao  was 
filMl:  except  that  an  organisatlan  described 
in  section  501(cX3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (26  UJB.C.  501(cXS»  exempt 
from  tavatton  under  section  501(a)  of  such 
Code,  or  a  cooperative  association  as  defined 
in  section  15(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act  (12  UJS.C.  1141Ka)),  may  be  a  party 
regardless  of  the  net  worth  of  su^  orptni- 
zation  or  cooperative  sssoriaticn:". 

(2)  AmmoHAL  uatiamoaa.— Subsection 
(dX2)  of  such  section  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semlccdoo:  and 

(B)  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(C)  'position  of  the  United  States'  means, 
in  addition  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  eivO  action,  the  action 
or  f aUure  to  act  by  the  agency  upon  which 
the  ctva  action  Is  baaed:  except  that  fees 
and  expenses  may  not  l>e  awarded  to  a  party 
for  any  portion  of  the  litigation  tai  which 
the  party  has  unreasonably  protracted  the 
proceedings; 

"(E)  'dvO  action  brought  by  or  against  the 
United  States'  includes  an  appeal  by  a 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  from  a 
decision  of  a  contracting  officer  rendered 
pursuant  to  a  disputes  clause  in  a  contract 
with  the  Oovemment  or  pursuant  to  the 
Contract  Dilutes  Act  of  1978: 

"(F)  'court'  includes  the  United  States 
Claims  Court; 

"(O)  'final  Judgment'  means  a  Judgmmt 
that  is  final  and  not  appealatde,  and  in- 
cludes an  order  of  settlement;  and 

"(H)  'prevailing  party*.  In  the  case  of  emi- 
nent domain  proceedings,  means  a  party 
who  obtains  a  final  Jtidgment  (other  than 
by  setttement),  exclusive  of  interest,  the 
amount  of  which  is  at  least  as  close  to  the 
highest  valuation  of  the  property  involved 
that  is  attested  to  at  trial  on  behalf  of  the 
property  owner  as  it  is  to  the  higtiest  valu- 
ation of  the  property  involved  that  is  attest- 
ed to  at  trial  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment". 

(d)  Patmsrt  op  AwAaas.— Paragraph  (4) 
of  section  2412(d)  of  titie  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  Fees  and  other  expenses  awarded 
under  this  subsection  to  a  party  shall  be 
paid  by  any  agency  over  which  the  party 
prevails  from  any  funds  made  avaOatde  to 
the  agency  by  appropriation  or  otherwise.". 


(e)  maaasT.-Sectian  2412  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  firftidfd  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f oDowtng: 

"(f)  If  the  United  States  appeals  an  award 
of  coats  or  fees  and  other  "Tfiwrs  made 
against  the  United  States  under  thto  section 
and  the  award  Is  affirmed  in  wbcde  or  in 
part  interest  shaU  be  paid  on  the  amount  of 
the  award  as  affirmed.  Sodi  interest  shall 
be  computed  at  the  rate  determined  under 
section  1961(a)  of  this  title,  and  shall  run 
from  the  date  of  the  award  throu^  the  day 
before  the  date  of  the  "^~*iit^  of  affirm- 


ance.' 


a  AWABDS  » 


'AIM  SOCIAL  aacnmr 


Section  206  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  Is  smended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Nothing"  and  insot- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  iHt>vided 
in  subsection  (b).  nothii«":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f<d- 
lowtng: 

"(b)  Secttai  a06(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  UJ8.C.  406(bXl))  shaO  not  prevent 
an  award  of  fees  and  other  fxpfnua  under 
sectlaa  2412(d)  of  title  28.  TTntted  States 
Code.  Section  306(bX2)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  shall  not  spply  with  respect  to  any 
such  award  but  only  if.  where  the  daizaant's 
attorney  receives  fees  for  the  same  work 
under  both  sectton  206(b)  of  that  Act  and 
section  24ia(d)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  the  daimant's  attorney  refunds  to  the 
claimant  the  amount  of  the  analler  fee.". 

8K.  4.  aiPBAL  or  LDOTATION  ON  PATMBNT  OT 
AWABOa. 

Section  207  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  (PJ..  96-481)  is  hereby  repealed. 

t.  AWABDS  POB  CBBTAIN  PBBS  AND 


Secticm  208  of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  is  amended  by  addtaig  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Awards  may  be  made  for 
fees  and  other  expenses  Incurred  before  Oc- 
tober 1.  1981.  in  any  such  adversary  adjudi- 
cation or  ctva  action.". 


nOUIHBNT  OP  BXPIBBD  PBOVHONS  OP 
LAW. 


SBC  1. 


(a)  Rbvival  op  Cbbxadi  XjLruca  Pmati- 
8iom.-Sectlon  504  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  snd  the  item  rdatli«  to  that  seetian 
In  the  table  of  sections  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  subsection  (d)  of 
section  2412  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  effective  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  as  if  they  had  not 
been  repealed  by  sections  M$(c)  and  204(e) 
of  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 

(b)RBPBAia.— 

(1)  Section  imo  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Section  204(c)  of  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act  Is  hoeby  repealed. 

SBC  T.  imcnvB  dais. 

(a)  la  OsaBaAi — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  cases  p*~HT«y  on 
or  commenced  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)  Applicabiutt  op  Amauiiuras  to  Cb- 
TAia  PxioB  Casbs.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  case  com- 
menced on  or  after  October  1,  1984.  and  fi- 
nally dispoeed  of  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  except  that  in  any  such 
case,  the  30-day  period  referred  to  in  section 
504(aX2)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or 
sectlOD  2412(dXlXB)  of  UUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  the  case  may  be,  shaU  be 
deemed  to  commwicf  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 


_^ of  the 

r^Mied  to  the 
iM^aAJeetof 
or  caly  tUe  a« 
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of  tlie 


Tlie 
ant  to  the  nile,  a 
Qulicdon  this 

Hie 
Kabbdbi^  wfll  be 

fonda  Ob. 
vlatdtarlQi 
TheCaiair] 
fran  Wlaeooiln  mr. 


the 


fromCali- 
B]  wfflbe 

;  the  If  iitlmiiii 


.  Mx.  Speaker.  I 
thataOlIem- 
hawe  5  le«M«UTe  days  In 
whidi  to  reflw  and  extend  their  re- 
maikBonHJL  2178.  the  bffl  about  to 
beccMidered. 

Tlie    SPBAKKR    pro    tanpore.    Is 

there  ohiertlop  to  the  reqneat  at  the 

gentleman  llran  WtHonain? 

Here  was  no  objeettan. 

Mr.  mASTBOaimR.  Mr.  Bpemker.  I 

yldd  mymOt  audi  time  as  I  may  oon- 


and 


veto : 
MTOandtailatari 

as.  UN.  HJL  nSS.  a  revi- 
HJL  WW.  «M  liitiwIiiBed  by 

On  April  M.  the  i 
on  Cborts.  CMl  Uberttaa  and 
theA^ntaJstratiopof  Jwttrr  whtrtil 
^air--<opdneted  a  heattaw  on  JLR. 
2333.  ^tneaKB  indnded  '^iwfwiita- 
ttves  qf  the  UJB.  Department  of  Jus- 
tlee,  ^knall  Thmiiia—  mttted.  Staudl 
Legal  Defense  Oommtttee, 
the  Nitional  Federatifln  of  Jx 
cnt] 
tioe. 


act  bar 


to  the 
the 


The  bin  iRNild  Umit  the 
of  irtmther  the 
Ihitted  StaieB  VI 
fled    to    die    n 
raeord  vttl^ 
falinre  to 
irtiieh  the 

eiffl  aetian  Is  baaed-Hrtdefa  to  made  in 
the  adffcniiy  adjndkatfon  or  cMl 
for  irtdefa  fees  and  other 

The  effect  of  thia 
wfaidi  ia  dMignrd  to  re- 
to  eiuLuns  raised  by  the '. 
veto  nessaae.  will  be  to  Umit 
.  tnKAJAteeproceedima. 
bi  HJL  3P78  digibility  under  the  act 

nalB  with  at  net  worth  of  $2  Bdman  or 


m 


Mr.  ftieaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
niT  TTTIt.  Iftiilalhsi  I  HMUMlii^  tilt  11 
ability  of  the  Federal  Govemmcnt  for 
attorneys'  feea  and  retated  ezpenea. 
H.R  2378  estendi  and  daiifies  the 
Bqaal  Aeeess  to  Jnstiee  Act  OEAJA] 
(title  n.  PobUc  iMm  96^«81).  irtiidi 
had  amended  title  5  United  States 
Code,  seetlan  804  and  title  28  United 
Statea  Code,  sectian  241X  The  main 


and  the  Allleniy  for  Jns- 
■upported    H.R. 


On  |Iay  2.  1988.  the  snhmnimittee 

and 


purpose  of  the  legistatian  is  to  ensure 
aeeess  to  Justice  for  indhrlduals  and 
■nan  hiiiliMssis  and  organisatioa 
who  are  involved  in  civil  disputes  with 
the  Vederal  Government. 

The  oticinal  act  modified  8  U.aa 
804  and  28  UJa.C.  2412(d)  to  make  the 
United  Statea  liable  for  attocneys' feea 
and  other  iinMiie  of  a  prevailing 
party  tai  an  advcnary  adjnrttratiop  «■ 
civil  aetian  bromSit  by  or  »g»*"**  tlie 
Itatted  Statea  unleas  the  agency  or 
court  could  find  that  the  p«?1^ti^m  of 
the  agency  or  the  United  Statea 
■nhshmfially  Juatffled  or  that 
drcnmstanees  would  make  an  award 
unjust.  KHgiblf  parttes  under  the 
origiua  act  liKve  been  indtvkloak  with 
a  net  worth  of  not  more  than  $1  mH- 
Uon  or  ■nan  buAieases  or  organic 
tions  with  a  net  worth  of  not  more 
than  $8  millian. 

HJL  2378  is  a  revised  verrion  of  HJL 
8478  (88th  Ooi^reM)  wliich  ramril 
both  Houses  ""Ti'TtminwlT  on  October 
11.  1884.  The  final  verahn  of  HJL 
8478  was  a  eompromise  betweeu  WR 
8478  as  reported  by  this  *«■«»"***»» 
and  &  818  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judldary  Conunittee.  HJL  S47B 


oonduf  ted  a  markup  of  HJL 

with  fwo  miniv  amendments 

that  a  dean  bin  be  introduced 

and  se  It  to  the  conunittee.  On  May  18. 
that  b  n  with  a  minor  amendment  was 
orderta  rqiorted  favorably  by  the 
mnimree.  with  a  quorum  preaent,  by 
vokse  tote  no  objection  being  lieard. 
(H.  RepL  9»-120.  and  Part  2.)  HJL 
2378  baa  the  unanimoua  auppori  of 


the  m  enben  of  the  Oommittee  on  the 
Judidt  ry.  The  biU  also  has  the  sup- 
port o:  the  administratkm.  as  wdl  as 
Uie  Office  of  Advocacy  of  the  SknaU 


The  legidatlon   haa  wide  support 
from  todi  groups  aa  StaoaU  HihIimii 
the  SaoaD  ""■«""■  Legal  De- 
fenae  iConmitttee.  the  SknaU 


Onuncfl,  the 
Aasodattan  of  Wlaeonsln.  the 
Federatkm  of  TmifpwMlnrit 
the  Ctiamher  of  ntmimt^^^ 
tUnitad  Statea,  the  Natkmal  Aa- 
of  Mannfactuieia.  the  Na- 
and  Retraaden  Aa- 
the  Menawear  Hetaflers  of 
the  Nattonal  Sbian 
the  Amatlcan  Bar 
datio^  the  ACLU.  and  the  AlUanee 
for  JuiMw. 

HJlJ  2*78  dazlflea  that  the  United 
Stated  wffl  be  liable  far  attoeneys' ftaa 
"     "  the  pod- 

tionof  tlie  Oovetiiuieut — *>*»  w^fvn  or 
to  act  by  the 

or  dv^  action  Is  based,  as  wdl  as  the 
litigation  podtion— is  aubatantially 
JosttflM.   or   untaea  vedal   drcnmr 


BanUon  or  leaa  net  worth. 

the  aceney 

adjudicative  officer  to 

leddon  on  fee  awards 

levd.  A  fee  claimant  dia- 

the  awards  may  appeal 

or  measure  of  the  award. 

»  other  impre^ 

act.  *"^**i**'^  revising 

payment  provisiop.  defln- 

iJudgment,"  and  daiifjring 

certain  portiona  of 

act  irtiieh  were  rqwaled 

1984.  and  modlflea  the 

original] 

I  would  Ike  to  darify  the  effective 
date  providans  of  H.R.  2378  and  the 
rdattonahin  of  theae  provisians  with 
the  original  acL  Cases  wliidi  wen 
pending  oQ  October  1.  1884.  «»n-*~«»'g 
fee  appHnjHop  proceedingi  would  be 
the  origfaial  act.  provided 
that  the  dfot  to  file  the  fee  appilear 
tion  expirett  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  th|s  bUL  This  bin  would  apidy 
to  any  ca8e  pending  on  October  1. 
1884.  and  finally  disposed  of  before 
the  date  of  enartment  of  this  bin.  if 
the  time  f8r  filing  an  apidicatian  for 
feea  and  o|her  t  ipiusts  bad  not  ex- 
pired aa  of  audi  date  of  enactment. 
This  Un  wimld  alao  apply  to  any  caae 
after  October  1. 


on  or 


1884.  and 
thedatei 
and  in 
fared  to  I 
Ukdted 
24ia(dXl) 
Odff.  aa 


the 


of  before 
of  this  bin. 
the  3»day  period  re- 
on  804(aX2)  of  title  8. 
Code,     or     section 
»)  of  title  28.  United  Statea 
may  be.  shaU  be 
toloommenoe  on  the  date  of 
|of  this  bin.  If  a  fee  case  is 
a  fee  petition  haa  been 
before  the  date  of 
no   farther   appeal 
pending  CO  tlie  date  of  enactment,  the 
may  not.  of  course,  be  reopened 


the  DiaUki  Oaartof  the 
of    OdJUntnia    ha 
▼.  Jfotd 

DMoa^  C84- 

8301  OIJX  Gain.  May  24. 1886)  rdat-  

taw  to  digMlity  for  fees.  Hda  cmc  afforded  by  the 

agreea  with  the  poaitian  taken  tai  the  tiee  Act  for  the  iMt  7% 

eamoBlttae  report  at  pace  17.  flndk«  a 

local  nnfcm  digMe  for  HAJA  faea. 

dal  eoBMHaaB  of  a  bieal  unioB  woukl      lir.  Speaker.  I . 

be    couaidned    aeparatrly    from    its  nav  nmwai  to  Oie 

The  origtaial  act  haa  reanlted  in  ap-       ^^■ 

priwhualtily  84  aaOUop  hi  fees  and  ea-  thank  Oie  gwiriwnan  tor 

pcnaesL  CBO  haa  eatiamted  a  coat  of  *^*t^ 
$3.1  mOihm  tai  flval  year  UM  to  $7      '*'-  Bpeaktr,  I 
mfflkm  tai  flaeal  year  1888.  The  lecWa- 

tion  ia  a  hiafi  priortty  tor  tlie  amaU  ?■*    «*    the 

buaineaa  coauBunity  and  is  a  valiiable  known  aa  Oie  ■qnal  Aeeeaa  to  , 

vehide  for  tanprovtaw  aeceaa  to  Jnatiee.  AcL  tt  haa  been  gratifjing  to 

T  nnr  mT  milragnra  tn  ■uuwt  IL  **^  othen  and  to  aee  thia 

coming  together  alter  the 

0^33B  ment  of  laat  ycar^  veto  of  a 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bffl  paaaed  tai  the  S8th 
yidd  myadf  auefa  time  aa  I  may  con-       We  beileve  tlat  the 


of  the 


the 

the    ooneeplSk 

tbtt  fact  that  a  findkw  by  the 

not  aopported  by 

beaecoid- 

ed  careful  imn^^ji    But  indeed  tii> 
Quoted  two  SI  iiiiiwa  fkom  ti^  bottom 
of  page  8  and  the  top  of  p^e  18  of  the 
and    iQMildonot  repeeaeBt  adear  or  a^i^ 
have 


to  JnatieeAct 
tant  avenue  of 


provided  an  ^—i'""' 
for  onan  bod- 


and  that  the 
tAetdiould 


Ut.  apetka,  I  riae  tai  strong  support  ^^cn  ftdly  consideied  and  thonghtful-  the  intent  of  the  <— — i»»^  in  tte  m. 

of  H.R.  2378.  a  bffl  to  anthorte  and  l7  <iea]t  with,  that  the  Membera  of  the  porttaw  of  HJLmT^ 

make  permanent  the  Equal  Aeeeaa  to  other  body  who  hawe  woaked  on  thia       t  Timid-  nf  riiur.i_  ■  ji u 

Juatiee  ACL  nom  ita  effective  itete  of  Better  are  ooeamlttod  to  proceedhw  mmtarf  SteS^SoT-SS^lr^^ 

October  1.1881.  unto  it  was  aunaetted  with  thia  legldalion  tai  a  compatlbie  SS?i™.S^JU^L!SSS?  I"  *** 

on  October  1.  1884.  the  Equal  Accem  muma.  and  that  the  Equad  Aeeem  to  Sjfthl^^  ht  ^^^      "* 


and  imttvldnak  agaiut  un-    kiodka  firam  the  Office  of 


Jnatiflabif  Ooveiiiuient  action. 


and 


bfaet. 


to  make  the  act  per-    Porta  the  paaaase  of  H 
bin.  WR.  8478.  waa    i^iicfalamd^ gratefuL 


tanrwithout    ^^  «,._ «.,_,.__     . 

the  anbatantial  eyfcience  nde  and  the 

,^    „^  „,    aubatantial  Jiwtlffc'ation  meaanr 

ttOaaatBA    that  ia  reaUy  novd  to  the  Equal . 
toJuaticeAcL 


but  the 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  Ndvcmber 
9. 1884.  m  the  wake  of  Uy  veto,  nego- 

>  fjBiBiiimced  lietwecn  fqk 

of  the 


the 
.  the  pubtte 


n»««fa~«-iy    today  that  the  , 

_  .^        .            «-*-  n ^  HJL  2378.  for  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  cdleaguea  to 

HJL  2378. 

to  a  oortkm  of  tte  *''"  •■^'^"™*A°-  >■'•  SpeaJSer.  if 

^^y^y"?^^  like  to  atate  that  I  concur  tai  the  re- 

5J^  marfta  of  the  ■mtlrman  from  Ohio 

and   namdieta'  and    ff  fff  *°^,°*  ^^fj?'^^^^  rSrte  toSSiSSSdf  i 

of  the  rnnimlllrr  the  fbOowliK  atate-  '.      ....     ■■■■■■■■■■■  %m.  hk 

tobe--*x» •  ■■■"■"■  «^-«»-»  and  wbatantial  Jud*- 


intercat ._ ^__ 

staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Judld- 
ary Cnmmitteea,  in  an  effort  to 
dreaa  the  iasnes  detailed  in  the 

denTs  veto 

tions  produced  HJL  2378.  irtdeh  I  am    _-_.------ 

happy  to  note  is  without  'n't'"^<tim    SSyStraSt 
and  is  atiuugly  supported  by  the  ad-    daacH  eoa 
mtaddntion.  the  ABMriean  Bar  Aaso-    fooadtebe 
datfcm.  the  Office  of  Advocacy  of  the    Act 
Sman   Ibwlnim    Aibiihiid  ration,    the       Thta 
UJ&  Oiambw  of  Conmeroe,  Staudl   -»Titna 

lAdted.  the  Hatlonal  SmaD    I  fbimd  tai  Vtm 

^aanriatinn.  the  ACLU.  and    ~ 
the  AlUanee  for  JiMtice. 

I  would  like  to  wrnnend  my  ed-    waa,  but  the 
leagnea    on    the    Subcommittee    on 
Courta.  avfl  Ubettiea  and  the  Adtadn-    hour 
latnitton  of  Jnstiee  for  thdr  work 
this  tanportant  Irgtailafion.  I  would  «_     „.  ._.  ..^ 
pedaUy  like  to  cnnimmd  and  thank    p«^i»i^  hi  the 
the  dMdnnan  of  ttie  Courts  Subcom-    ' 


"ittee.  the  gwitlniian  teom  Wlarondii       The    inmmittTT    report    ■*rtrTrmt    would 
Ob.   K*aiaajuuB].    the   gmtlrman    should  not  be  taitenxeted  to  be  the  po- 


^^*  BMde  to  the 

„,^  R9L  88-138)  the 

to  be  the  only  cnor  ^^     .  \^, 

wrL  I  wkh  I  eoold  a  eomt  that 

i  it  or  that  it  eould  na*«Wirtodby 

ttMii  tt  and  a  fkidtaig  that  the 

.»  Ibr  the  POil»k«  w«a  not  — 

vltldn  the  'iB^  IKam.  I  do  not 

the  coamdttee  report  to 

At  iBMt.  hown-  flndkig  that  an  I 

e  can  eiatlfy  the  not  aopported  by 

of  theae  proeeed-  would  aiitisiiaHi  aHji  entitle  the  pe«- 
valUng  party  to  fees  and 


to 


alegd  preaumptian  of 
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The  committee  reoognlseB  the  dooe 
rrlatlonahlp  between  the  concepts  and 
the  fact  that  a  finding  that  Oovem- 
ment  action  was  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  should  be  accorded 
significant  weight. 

Of  eouise.  the  government  has  the 
burden  of  proof  of  demonstrating  sub- 
stantial JusUflcatiim.  Substantial  Justi- 
fication is  a  different  standard  than 
the  substantial  evldoice  standard.  The 
Government  may  stUl  prove  that  the 
position  It  took  was  substantially  Justi- 
fied. Proving  it  is  not  Intended  to  be  so 
difficult  that  the  Government  may 
only  avoid  fees  by  prevailing  in  the 
litigation. 

Mr.  I%>eaker.  I  beUeve  this  bill  Is  In 
excellent  shv>e  and  ought  to  be  over- 
whelming approved  by  the  House. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
was  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  when  it  was  first 
approved  by  Congress  In  1980  (Public 
Law  96-481).  I  would  like  to  Indicate 
my  strong  siipport  for  HJl.  2378.  This 
legislation,  of  which  I  am  also  an  origi- 
nal oosponaor,  will  reauthorize  and 
make  permanent  this  important  regu- 
latory reform  measure. 

Last  year,  based  primarily  on  the  3 
years  of  experimentation  that  were 
provided  by  the  original  act.  which  ex- 
pired on  October  1.  1984.  Congress  ash 
proved  reauthorising  legislation  (HJl. 
5479).  However.  President  Reagan  saw 
fit  to  veto  that  legislation  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 1984.  Since  the  veto  I  have  coop- 
erated with  the  administration,  the 
small  business  community,  the  public 
interest  groups,  as  well  as  members 
and  staffs  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees  in  an  effort  to 
produce  an  acceptable  blU.  I  believe 
that  our  collective  efforts  have  pro- 
duced a  bill  in  HJl.  2378  that  will 
prove  to  be  workable  in  a  manner  that 
ensures  fairness  to  both  sides  in  regu- 
latory proceedings  and  court  actions. 

I  am  lu«py  to  note  that  H.R.  2378 
includes  the  language  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  in  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  Congress  to 
expand  the  definition  of  eligible 
"party"  under  this  statute.  As  original- 
ly enacted,  the  definition  of  party  con- 
tained the  words  "corporation"  and 
"organization."  The  issue  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  units  of  local  government 
were  eligible  to  be  reimbursed  for  at- 
torney's fees  and  court  costs  was  left 
ambiguous.  The  unfortunate  result 
has  been  that,  for  the  most  part, 
smaller  governmental  bodies  have  not 
been  considered  to  be  eligible  parties 
under  the  act. 

In  my  estimation,  the  Equal  Access 
to  JusUce  Act  should  assist  any  small 
organization,  whether  private  or  gov- 
ernmental, thi^  is  Involved  in  a  regula- 
tory or  litigation  dispute  with  the 
United  States  and  where  the  position 
of  the  United  States  Is  determined  to 
be  not  "substantially  Justified."  Units 


of  l^cal  government  are  frequently  in- 
volved in  adjudications  or  litigation  re- 
garding grant  ellglbtlity  and  grant  re- 
dudpons  under  a  variety  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs.  Smaller  govem- 
meqtal  entitles  face  the  same  cost  de- 
terrtats  and  other  diaadvantaves  that 
small  businesses  do  in  such  proceed- 
ingA  They  should  be  eligible  for  reim- 
lent  for  their  fees  and  expenses 
appropriate. 

extension  of  the  Equal  Access 
ice  Act  has  received  broad  sup- 
from  the  administration,  the 
Chitnber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Biisinesi.  the  American  Bar 
Ao^dation.  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  the  Administrative 
Codterence  of  the  United  States,  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Busi- 
nesi  Administration,  the  ACLU  and 
the  Alliance  for  Justice. 

In  summary,  this  legislation  perma- 
nently codifies  a  remedial  statute  that 
hasjproven  that  it  can  work  well  and, 
in  alddition,  makes  numerous  darlfica- 
tlom  in  the  language  of  the  law  to  cor- 
rect! existing  ambiguities.  I  strongly 
urg*  my  colleagues  to  support  the  pas- 
sage of  HH.  2378.» 

li*-.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yifld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

1A-.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  bafdi  the  balance  of  my  time. 

T|ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
quektion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KA^mmxiXR]  that  the  House  suspend 
the; rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  2378. 
asainended. 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thiflds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suQ>ended  and  the  bill, 
as  apnended,  was  passed. 

A|  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
theltable. 


June  S4, 1985 


June  U,  1985 
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STATUE        OF        UBERTY-ELLIS 
L^iAND  COMMEMORATIVE 

COIN  ACT 

lifr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  47)  enti- 
tleq  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing I  of  coins  In  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty." 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendments. 

^e  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tfie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
m^ts,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enaetlni  clause 
and  Insert: 

T]  FLB  I— STATDX  OF  UBERTY-ELLIS 

]  3LAMD  CX>MMEMORATIVE  COINS 

SBOaTTRLB 

Si  c.  101.  This  Act  may  be  dted  u  the 
"Sti  tue  of  liberty-EUlB  laUnd  Commemon- 
UvelCoin  Act". 

con  ■racmcATioin 
S#c.    102.   (aXl)   The   Secretary   of  the 
Treaniry  (hereafter  in  this  ttUe  referred  to 


(bXl) 
than  tm 
■baU 
1.S00 


■a  the  "{ecretary")  ahall  ianie  not  more 
than  SOO.IIOO  five  dollar  ooina  which  ahall 
weight  M  M  srams.  have  a  diameter  of  OMO 
in^es.  aid  ahall  contain  90  percent  gold 
and  10  pegoent  alloy. 

(3)  Tbel  design  of  such  five  dollar  ooina 
■hall  be  emhlrmatlc  of  the  centennial  of  the 
Statue  of  puberty.  On  each  such  five  dollar 
coin  ther#  shall  be  a  deaignaUon  of  the 
value  of  the  coin,  an  inscription  of  the  year 
"1986",  add  inscriptions  of  the  words  "Uber- 
ty",  "In  QoA  We  Trust".  "United  State*  of 
AmeriGa"Jand  "B  Pluribua  Unum". 

Secretary  ahall  iasue  not  more 
million  one  dollar  ooina  which 
M.73  grama,  have  a  diameter  of 
and  shall  contain  90  percent 
aOver  and  10  peioent  copper. 

(3)  The  design  of  such  dollar  coins  shall 
be  wnbleiaatte  of  the  uae  of  Ellis  laland  as  a 
gateway  for  immigrants  to  America.  On 
each  such  dollar  coin  Vben  shall  be  a  deaig- 
nation  of  the  value  of  the  coin,  an  inacrip- 
tion  of  tne  year  "1986",  and  tnacrlptiona  of 
the  wordi  "Uberty",  "In  Ood  We  Trust", 
"United  States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluri- 
bua Ununt". 

(cXl)  liie  Secretary  shall  issue  not  more 
than  tw^ty-five  million  half  dollar  coins 
whkh  Bh4U  weigh  11.34  grams,  have  a  dlam- 
etw  of  l.|05  inches,  and  shsU  be  minted  to 
the  aped^catlona  for  hslf  dollar  coins  con- 
tained in  secUon  6113(b>  of  tttle  31,  United 
States  Code. 

(2)  The  design  of  such  half  dollar  coins 
shall  be  ctnblematic  of  the  oontributiimB  of 
immigrants  to  America.  On  each  such  hslf 
dollar  coin  there  ahall  be  a  designation  of 
the  value!  of  the  coin,  an  inacription  of  the 
year  "loeto".  and  inacriptiona  of  the  wonto 
"Uberty",  "In  Ood  We  Trust",  "United 
States  of  America",  and  "E  Pluribua  Unum". 

(d)  Th«  coins  issued  under  this  Utle  shsll 
be  legal  liender  as  provided  in  aecUon  5103 
of  tiUe  311  United  States  Code. 

souacis  or  sxnxioii 

Ssc  loi.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  obtain 
■Qver  for  the  coins  minted  under  this  title 
only  from  stodcpiles  establiahed  under  the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling 
Act(S0U,8.C.  98etaeq.). 

(b)  TheiSecretary  shall  obtain  gold  for  the 
coins  minted  under  this  title  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  under  exist- 
ing law. 

msioR  OP  THx  oonis 

The  design  for  each  coin  author- 
UUe  shall  be  selected  by  the 
I  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man of  ijbe  Statue  of  Liberty-Ellis  Islsnd 
Foundatlsn.  Inc.  and  the  (Hiairman  of  the 
Commlas^n  of  Fine  Arts. 

SALS  OP  THS  conrs 

Ssc.  10^.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision iof  law,  the  coins  issued  under  this 
title  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at  a  price 
equal  to  the  face  value,  plus  the  cost  of  de- 
aigning  aid  Issuing  such  coins  (including 
labor,  makerlala,  dies,  use  of  machinery,  and 
overhead  expenaea). 
(b)  Tb^  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales  at 
sle  discount  to  reflect  the  lower 

■alea. 
Secretary  shall  accept  prepaid 
the  coins  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
under  this  subsection  shall 
lie  discount  to  reflect  the 
prepayment, 
(d)  All  isales  shall  include  a  surcharge  of 
335  per  coin  for  the  five  dollar  coins,  $7  per 
coin  for  the  one  dollar  coins,  and  $2  for  the 
half  dollar  coins. 


ISSCAMCS  OP  1HB  OOIKS 

Sac.  106.  (a)  The  gold  ooina  authorised  by 
this  title  shall  be  issued  In  uncirculated  and 
proof  qualltlea  and  shsll  be  struck  at  no 
more  than  one  facility  of  the  United  States 
Mint. 

(b)  The  one  dollar  and  half  dollar  ooina 
authorised  under  this  title  may  be  Issued  In 
undrcuUted  and  proof  quaUUea.  except 
that  not  more  than  one  facility  of  the 
United  States  Mint  may  be  used  to  strike 
any  particular  combination  of  denomination 
and  quality. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  issue  the  coins 
minted  under  this  title  beginning  October  1. 
1985. 

(d)  No  coins  shall  be  minted  under  this 
UUe  after  December  31. 1986. 

OBinBUL  WAIVB  OP  PaOCDBXMSm 
aSOVLATIOllS 

Sac.  107.  No  provision  of  law  governing 
procurement  or  public  contracts  shaU  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  relieve  any  person  entering  into  a  con- 
tract under  the  authority  of  this  Utle  from 
complying  with  any  law  relating  to  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

DISTSISTTTIOH  OP  STTSCHASOKS 

Sic.  108.  AU  surcharges  which  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  title  shall  be  prompt- 
ly paid  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Statue  of 
Uberty-EUls  Island  FoundaUon.  Inc.  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Foun- 
dation"). Such  amoimts  shall  be  used  to  re- 
store and  renovate  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
and  the  faculties  used  for  immigration  at 
Ellis  Islsnd  snd  to  establish  sn  endowment 
in  sn  amount  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Foundation,  in  consulUUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  to  ensure  the  continued 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  these  monu- 
ments. 

AUDITS 

Sac.  109.  The  Comptroller  Genera]  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  such  books, 
records,  documents,  snd  other  daU  of  the 
Foundation  as  may  be  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  amounts  paid,  and  the  manage- 
ment and  expenditures  of  the  endowment 
established,  under  section  108. 
coDiAQB  raopiT  rum 

Ssc.  110.  Notwithstanding  sny  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

(1)  all  amounts  received  from  the  sale  of 
coins  issued  under  this  title  shaU  be  deposit- 
ed in  the  coinage  profit  fund; 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amounts 
authorised  under  thia  title  from  the  coinage 
profit  fund;  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  shall  charge  the  coinage 
profit  fund  with  all  expenditures  under  this 
UUe. 

nHAHCIAL  ASSUSARCES 

Sic.  ill.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
acUons  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  Issu- 
ance of  the  coins  authorised  by  this  Utle 
shall  result  in  no  net  cost  to  the  United 
States  Government. 

(b)  No  coin  shall  be  issued  under  this  UUe 
unless  the  Secretary  has  received— 

(1)  full  itayment  therefor, 

(2)  security  saUsfsctory  to  the  Secretary 
to  Indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment; or 

(3)  a  guarantee  of  full  payment  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  from  a  depository  In- 
sUtuUon  whose  deposits  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 


Federal  Savings  snd  Loan  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  Natiaoal  Credit  Union  Admin- 
istration Board. 

TTTUB  n— UBERTY  COINS 

aHOSTTITU 

Sac.  201.  Thia  Utle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Liberty  Coin  Act". 

SaXTDM  OP  SILVBB  ooon 

8mc.  202.  Section  5113  of  Utle  31,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  smended  tqr  strfting  out  sub- 
secUons  (e)  snd  (f)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subsecttoos: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  ahall  mint  and  isnie,  in 
quanUUea  sufficient  to  meet  public  «iiwtwi 
coins  which— 

"(1)  sre  40.8  millimeters  in  diameter  and 
weigh  31.103  grsms; 

"(2)  contain  .999  fine  sQver. 

"(3)  have  a  design— 

"(A)  symbolic  of  Uberty  on  the  obverse 
side:  and 

"(B)  of  an  eagle  on  the  reverse  side; 

"(4)  have  inscriptions  of  the  yesr  of  mint- 
ing or  issuance,  and  the  worda  'Uberty*.  'In 
God  We  Trust',  'United  States  of  America'. 
'1  Os.  Fine  SQver',  'E  Pluribus  Unum'.  and 
'One  Dollar*:  and 

"(5)  have  reeded  edgea. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  aell  the  coins 
minted  under  subsection  (e)  to  the  public  st 
a  price  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  bul- 
lion at  the  time  of  sale,  plus  the  cost  of 
minting,  marketing,  and  distributing  such 
coins  (Induding  Isbor,  materials,  dyes,  use 
of  machinery,  snd  overhead  expenses). 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  section  5132(aXl)  of 
this  Utle.  all  coins  minted  under  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section  shaU  be  considered  to  be 
numismatic  Items. 

"(h)  The  coins  issued  under  this  UUe  shall 
be  legal  tender  as  provided  In  section  5103 
of  Utle  31,  United  States  Code.". 

PCSCHASS  OP  SILVB 

Sk.  303.  Section  5116(b)  of  UUe  31, 
United  States  Code.  Is  smended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentmce  of  paragraph  (1), 
by  striking  out  "Tbe  Secretary  ahall"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
may": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  tbe  first  sentowe  of 
paragraph  (3)  tbe  following  new  sentence: 
"Tbe  Secretary  ahall  obtain  the  sQver  for 
the  coins  authorised  under  asetlon  5113(e) 
of  this  Utle  by  purchase  from  stockpiles  es- 
tsbllshed  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical 
Materiato  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  UJB.C.  96  et 
aeq.).". 

coxToiiiiiio  AMBnnmT 
Sic.  304.  Tbe  third  sentence  of  sectton 
5133(aXl)  of  Utle  31.  United  States  Code,  is 
smended  by  inserting  "minted  under  secUon 
5112(a)  of  this  Utle"  after  "proof  coins". 
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sppiuiivs  Ban 

Sk.  206.  ThU  tttle  sbaU  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1988.  except  that  no  coins  may  be 
issued  or  sold  under  sutaseetlan  (e)  of  section 
5112  of  Utle  31.  United  States  Code,  before 
Sottember  1,  1986.  or  before  tbe  date  on 
which  all  cotais  minted  under  Utle  I  of  this 
Act  have  been  sold,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Amend  the  UUe  so  ss  to  read  "An  Act  to 
authorlM  tbe  w«<ti»j«y  of  coins  In  oommono- 
ratton  of  the  oentennlsl  of  the  Statue  of 
Uberty  and  to  authorise  the  issuance  of  Ub- 
erty Coins.". 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  osm- 


sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raooan. 

IHe  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fitmi  Illinois? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
raise  my  right  to  object  In  order  to 
have  colloquy  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentlonan  fnun  Illinois. 

First,  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  House,  we  all  appreciate 
the  fine  work  that  the  gentlonan  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Amnnmo]  doe*  in  han- 
dling his  subcommittee.  We  have  had 
some  ongoing  diacussicm  regarding  not 
Just  this  fantastic  project,  which  Is  the 
Statue  of  liberty  coin,  but  also  have 
discussed  the  feasibility  of  having 
minted  silver  and  gold  coins. 

On  the  part  of  the  oUier  body,  they 
addressed  the  questlcm  and  the  way 
this  bill  has  developed  at  this  point, 
the  bill  does  include  a  silver  coin.  Be- 
cause of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  two  Iwdles.  and  I  must  say  here 
tliat  from  time  to  time  one  of  our  dif- 
ficulties is  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  other  body,  we  deal  with  staff  and 
migiinrUrKtJwHtt^gf  do  oocuT.  nonethe- 
less. I  am  disconcerted  by  the  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
relative  to  a  gold  coin. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  dis- 
cussed this  further  with  me  and  I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentlonan  re- 
spond to  my  oonoem  for  the  recorcL 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  3Vfc 
months  ago  the  House  passed  H.R.  47 
providing  for  the  minting  of  com- 
memorative coins  to  help  raise  money 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  the  immigration  f  acUitiea 
on  Ellis  Island.  When  this  House 
passed  H.R.  47  last  March.  I  had 
hoped  for  prompt  action  in  the  other 
b(xly  so  that  we  could  begin  minting 
and  marketing  these  coins  by  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Unfortunate  legisla- 
tive delays  in  the  other  body  have  set 
that  schedule  huSt  to  a  point  where 
we  cannot  afford  any  more  delay. 
Every  day  that  goes  by  is  a  day  of 
sales  lost  that  we  can  never  recover. 
We  need  to  act  on  this  legislation 
today  so  that  we  can  begin  selling  the 
coins  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Reports  from  the  Statue  of  Uberty- 
EUls  Island  Foundation  indicate  that 
it  is  severely  strapped  for  cash,  ^th- 
out  the  cash  from  coin  sales.  I  fear 
that  woriE  on  restoring  this  great 
symbol  of  our  Nation's  ideals  might 
come  to  a  halt.  The  soomer  we  can 
begin  taking  orders  for  these  coins, 
the  sooner  we  can  start  providing  the 
badly  needed  funds  to  restore  the 
statue.  We  must  act  today  or  risk  leav- 
ing BClss  Liberty  caged  in  the  scaffold- 
ing that  now  surrounds  her. 
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Hie  MnHMiwi  bin  would  add  a  provi- 

ffTOtUtim  for  the  mtrtUny  of  $1 

ander  aSOwer  twill  ton  ooins  bedn- 
ninc  in  September  1M6.  These  ooins 
would  be  letal  tender  fa-  their  face 
value  of  $1.  but  would  be  sold  by  the 
Treamry  at  a  priee  determined  by  the 
market  value  of  lilver  plus  a  small 
duunce  for  mintinc  The  sale  priee 
would  fhiftuate  with  changes  in  the 
free  market  priee  of  iflva-. 

These  eoina  would  compete  with  the 
Onaa  aDrer  buUkm  o^  of  Iferico.  as 
wen  aa  a  number  of  pttnX/t  sttver  me- 
daUkm  offerincs.  The  mint  would 
strike  as  many  or  as  few  of  Liberty 
coins  as  were  needed  to  fiU  public 
demand  for  them.  Tliere  would  be  no 
minimum  mintage  m^h  no  iw»'gfa»»iim 
mintage. 

The  silver  tm  these  coins,  as  weU  as 
for  the  sflver  Statue  of  liberty  coins 
would  come  from  the  national  defense 
storfcpiV  Hie  silver  in  the  stodEpfle 
has  been  declared  surplus.  Last  year 
the  Ooncreaa  authorised  the  dispoaal 
of  10  mmian  ounces  of  silver  as  part  of 
the  Defenae  Authorisation  Act. 

Hie  stockirile  needs  to  seU  the  sttver 
so  that  the  stockpile  may  use  the  pro- 
ceeds to  purdiaae  other  vitally  needed 
strategic  materials.  Using  the  sOver  to 
mint  the  Statue  of  liberty  and  the 
sttvo-  bullkm  ccrins  iHovides  a  means 
of  disposal  which  some  believe  is  least 
disruptive  of  the  bullitm  markets. 

While  I  wish  the  other  body  had 
paMf  li  HA.  47  without  amoidment  3 
months  ago.  and  left  the  issue  of  bul- 
lkm coins  to  be  dealt  with  separately.  I 
suppmt  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
author  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
MbCumB.  together  with  Senator 
D'AiuTO,  met  with  the  distinguished 
rankbig  minority  member  of  the  Ccm- 
sumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Hiua.  and  myself  several 
months  ago  and  discussed  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  acceptable  to  me  then 
and  it  is  acceptable  to  me  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  MoCmaa,  the  distinguished 
Senate  majority  leader.  Senator  Dchx 
Senator  PaoTitntB.  Senator  lyAMAXo 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  Senator  Gaui,  toe 
tbtir  efforts  in  this  ifi«i«M«« 

I  urge  this  House  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  so  that  the  mint  can  begin 
the  hard  work  of  «*»rfg»ifan  striking 
and  adling  the  Statue  of  liberty  coins. 
She  has  been  kept  watting  long 
enough. 

Mr.  ^leaka-.  as  I  stated  earlier  and 
have  stated  on  numenMis  »~— ««-t.  I 
want  to  give  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia  irtio  has  shown  a  tremendous 
interest  in  tiie  gold  pragram  sales  for 
BUS  Island  and  reatoratkm  of  the 
Statue  of  libeity.  aasuraaeeB  that  we 
win  proceed  with  bearings  on  the  gcdd 
enin  as  soon  as  I 


Mr.  IXWIS  of  CaUf oniia.  Mr.  Speaii- 
,  couki  I  ask  my  colleague,  the 


tlem^n  from  mimds,  a  further  ques- 
tkm. 

It  Is  my  concern  that  if  we  should 
have:  hearings  on  a  gold  coin  and  those 
hearings  proceed  iumssfullj  in  Jidy. 
f  oUo^ring  those  bearings  and  markup  I 
would  hope  that  a  gold  odn  would 
come  to  the  floor  with  aj^^Mfttf  nat 
cause  it  to  be  as  doae  to  the  Krugo-- 
rand  as  possible,  for  our  purpoaes  to 
have  a  gold  coin  that  wm  compete  di- 
rectlfr  with  the  Krugerrand. 

Oqe  of  the  elements  involved  there 
relates  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
dendnination  of  value  or  not^  It  is  my 
cmc^m  to  have  every  opportunity  to 
see  tliat  there  is  no  denominatian  re- 
quire 

MA  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Sneaker,  if  the 
gmtleman  wiU  yield.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows.  I  wm  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  bin  as  soon  as  possttde  with 
whatlevo-  the  committee  in  its  JudkE- 
menl  decides.  When  that  bin  raimrn 
the  committee.  I  intend  to  go  to  the 
Rulep  C(Hnmittee  for  an  open  rule. 

Pieman  from  Calif  omia  wlU 
vry  opportunity  to  have  his 
iwmade  known,  not  only  to 
ttee.  but  to  the  House  as  a 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  agree- 
ment of  my  coUeague  to  assist  me  in 
getting  an  open  rule,  should  thoe  be  a 
need  for  one.  is  very  much  appreciated 
and  would  be  very  helpful  as  we  pro- 
ceed in  this  process. 

Lei  me  ask  a  question  of  the  gentle- 
man relative  to  what  his  intention 
wouM  be  should  a  biU  with  a  gold  coin 
of  tl)e  kind  I  have  mentioned  to  move 
fmq  the  Senate  and  come  to  the 
House. 

MiTANNUNZIO.  In  that  case,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Calif  omia  knows,  we 
would  have  to  deal  with  it  in  oonf  »- 
oice^  if  there  is  a  dlff  oent  House- 
passed^. 

Mc.  LEWIS  of  CaUf  omia.  Then  the 
gentleman  is  tdUng  me  that  if  a  gold 
coin  Ibm  should  move  from  the  Senate 
preceding  the  time  we  even  have  hear- 
would  it  be  the  intentJoD  of  the 
to  move  with  the  Un  quick- 
ly? ^ow  would  the  gentleman  handle 
sucbjaUn? 

M$.  AMNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  in  <ntler  to  go  to 
oonftrenee  we  would  have  to  have  a 
Hou#e  vehicle.  If  there  is  no  House  ve- 
hicle and  the  bUl  comes  from  the 
Senate.  I  would  hold  hearings  on  that 
bm  fci  the  same  manner.  We  would  get 
to  tke  fkior  as  soon  as  poaitble.  I  am 
quiti  anxious  to  get  to  the  floor  with  a 
wn.      

Mr  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr.  ^leak- 
er, f  indeed  a  bm  moved  from  the 
Senate  had  a  gold  coin  that  was  as 
eloai  tn  ^yrjftcattans  as  r**— «m^  to 
tlie  Krugerrand.  I  would  hope  to  move 
the  un  to  the  gentleman's  <wwmi»i— 
andjmove  that  back  to  the  floor  as 
quie  dyasi 
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I  would  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
direct  resfonae  to  that. 

Mr.  AMJIUMZIO.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  have  assured  the  gen- 
tleman o»  numerous  occasioiM  that  I 
wffl  take  yi  necessary  steps  to  get  the 
Ifgislatio^  to  the  floor. 

of  California.  Mr  Speak- 
to  the  gentleman  from 
I  very  much  appreciate 
in  this  matter.  Beyond 
the  questim  of  a  gold  coin 
that  we  l^elieve  would  put  the  United 
States  in  |the  compettttve  marketplace 
with  otbier  gold  coins  around  the 
WOTld.  th^  most  significant  factor  in- 
volved in  Jthat  is  the  reaUty  that  pres- 
ently we  have  approaUmately  $1  trillion 
of  deficit  in  gold  coin  tradtaig. 

It  is  my  view  that  we  could  impact 
greatly  that  deficit  protdem.  No  smaU 
part  of  tlbit  reality  is  that  some  $400 
mfflion  iii^such  trading  has  lieen  going 
to  South  Africa.  We  could  tie  sending  a 
very  effective  marketplace  message  to 
the  Govefnment  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  AN^fUMZIO.  Mr.  ^leaker.  if  the 
gentleman  wffl  jrield  further.  I  want  to 
extend  every  possible  cmaklamtiao. 
but  I  do  not  feel  at  this  time  we 
should  tske  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
when  we  wm  discuss  this  bm  in  com- 
mittee and  later  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  The  gm- 
tleman is  jcorrect 

If  I  B^y  continue  for  Just  one 
nuNuent.  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
ronarks  by  once  again  stating  to  the 
House  that  aU  of  us  should  eiquress 
our  appfeciation  to  the  gentleman 
from  nuiiois  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter.  The  issue  centers  around  re- 
f tirbishlng  the  most  important  statue 
in  the  world,  the  Statue  of  liberty,  di- 
rectly related  to  the  funding  of  that 
reconstruction  can  tie  credited  to  the 
genUemafi  from  niinois  and  for  that  I 
express  oHoe  again  my  appredatkm. 

Mr.  AMNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gmtleman's  Idnd  re- 
maiics. 

I  also 
guished 
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want  to  thank  the  distin- 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin 


[Mr.  KAirmniBDEa]  for  yielding  the 
time  so  tiiat  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia anfl  I  could  engage  in  this  collo- 

of  California.  Mr.  I^ieak- 
.w  my  reservation  of  objec- 

pro    tempore.    Is 

to  ttie  request  of  the 

from  Illinois  [Mr.  Amnm- 


nol? 
Mr. 

therii^t 


:0.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  reserving 
object,  and  with  that  res- 
ervatlon  I  wm  not  object  I  stand  to 
thank  o«r  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  mi^is.  for  his  tremoidous  lead- 
ership  m  this  issue. 

As  my)  ccdieague.  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia.  has  said,  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  to  generate  the 


revenues  for  the  purpose  of  refurtiish- 
ing  the  Statue  of  Litierty  is  no  small 
effort  and  a  very  important  step  for 
this  body  to  take  under  the  leadcnhip 
of  Chairman  Aimuiizio. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  our 
chairman  for  his  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  my  coUeague.  the  gentleman 
from  California,  the  opportunity  to 
have  hearings  and  a  markup  and  floor 
activity  on  a  gold  coin. 

I  think  that  also  is  very  important 
for  our  coimtry  to  lie  able  to  have 
these  kinds  of  opportunities  and  alsio, 
as  my  coUeague  from  California  recog- 
nizes, to  offset  a  trade  problem  that  is 
certainly  a  major  stumbling  block  in 
our  economy  at  this  time. 

In  the  last  hour,  the  chairman  has 
shown  tremendous  willingness  to  coop- 
erate and  to  woi^  in  this  process. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  recognizing  the  amendments  that 
came  forth  from  the  Senate  that  do 
not  detract  from,  but  add  to  this  legis- 
lation. H  Jl.  47.  In  that  legislation  is  an 
amendment  ttiat  we  are  looking  at 
today  tliat  is  critical  to  States  like 
mine  that  address  the  silver  issue  with 
a  one-ounce  silver  bullion  coin  to  lie 
minted  from  stockpile  reserves  of  our 
Nation.  I  think  that  is  an  important 
step  to  aUow  this  to  happen,  to  allow 
Government  to  liecome  involved  in  the 
minting  process  and  to  use  the  source 
of  sUver  as  so  designated  by  the 
amendment. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
chairman,  we  are  very  appreciative  of 
the  chairman's  cooperation  and  lead- 
ership in  this  area  and  look  forward  to 
woridng  with  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
nois on  the  gold  coin  issue. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 


wm 


the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  that  it  is 
not  only  in  the  last  hour  that  I  have 
been  cooperating.  I  have  lieen  a 
Memtier  of  this  txidy  for  21  years,  and 
for  21  years  I  have  lieen  cooperating 
with  every  Memlier  of  this  House, 
wherever  I  could. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
ments are  not  to  reflect  that  you  have 
tieen  noncooperative  at  all.  I  say  with 
these  amendments  coming  over  from 
the  other  liody  your  willingness  to 
accept  and  move  forward  with  this  leg- 
islation was  greatly  appreciated,  and  I 
was  referencing  the  cooperation  on 
that  effort  at  that  moment,  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  tlie  original  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motim  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bm  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(b)  PAnar  ftiL— Tlie  Commlnlooer  of 
BttenU  and  TrademsrlEt  may  not,  durinc 
flMal  yewt  IMS.  1987.  and  IMS.  Increaw 
few  MtabUabed  under  aecUon  41(d)  of  UUe 
3S.  United  SUtea  Code,  except  tor  purpoaes 
of  maMns  adjustmenta  aa  deacribed  in  aec- 
Uon 41(f)  of  aucfa  UUe.  Tlie  Commlnloner 
also  may  not  establish  mMutt^^^  feet  under 
such  section  durinc  such  Oacal  yean. 

4.  vm  roa  dsb  or  skabcb  boohs  and  u- 


PATENT  AND  TRADEMARK 
OFFICE  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bm  (HJl.  2434)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJt.24M 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  SetuUe  and  Hotue  a/ 
Rejneaentativet    of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congrea*  aatembUd, 

SBCnON  I.  AUTHOBIZATION  OF  APPSOPBUTIONS. 

(a)  Pdkposb  ahd  Amouitts.— There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Patent 
and  Trademark  Of  flee— 

(1)  for  salaries  and  necessary  expenaes. 
$101,631,000  for  fiscal  year  IMS. 
$110,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1M7.  and 
$111.M0,000  for  fiscal  year  1M8:  and 

(2)  such  addlUonal  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  in- 
creases in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and  other 
employee  benefiU  authorised  by  law. 

(b)  RsDucnov  or  Patbr  Febb.— Amounts 
appropriated  under  subsecUon  (aKl)  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  by  SO  per  centum  each  fee 
paid  under  section  41(a)  or  41(b)  of  UUe  3B, 
United  States  Code.  Iqr— 

(1)  an  independent  inventor  or  nonproflt 
orsanizaUon  as  defined  in  regulatltnis  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner  of  Parents  and 
Trademarks,  or 

(2)  a  small  busineas  concern  aa  defined 
luider  seeUon  S  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
(IS  UAC.  632). 

SBC  S.  APPBOraiATIONS  AUTHOBIZID  TO  BB  CAB- 
BUD  OVU. 

Amounts  appropriated  under  this  Act  and 
such  fees  aa  may  be  oolleeted  under  UUe  SS. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (18  J3S.C.  lOBl  and  followinc)  may 
remain  available  untO  expended. 

8BC  t.  DUCBBASBS  OT  TBADBMABS  AND  OBTAIN 
PAISNT  RIB  PBOHUmu. 
(a)  TIUBBiuBX  Ftts.— The  CommlasiQner 
of  Patents  and  Trademarks  may  not,  diirinc 
fiscal  years  19M,  1087,  and  IMS,  increase 
feea  established  under  section  31  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  (16  U.8.C.  1113) 
except  for  purpoaes  of  »»««M»«f  adjustments 
which  in  the  acnecate  do  not  exceed  fluctu- 
aUons  during  the  previous  three  years  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Commissioner 
also  may  not  esTaWtsb  additional  fees  under 
such  secU(m  during  such  fiacal  years. 


The  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks may  not  impose  a  fee  for  use  of 
public  patent  or  trademark  search  rooms 
and  libraries.  The  cosU  of  such  rooms  and 
libraries  shall  come  from  amounts  appropri- 
ated by  C^onBreas. 

SBC  k  USB  OP  PATBMT  AND  TBADBHABK  PBB8 

nmHrniBD  roa  paocuBBmifr  or 

AUTOMATIC    DATA    PBOCB8BINC    BE- 
SODBCBS. 

Fees  collected  under  section  31  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946  (IS  UAC.  1113)  and 
section  41  of  UUe  35.  United  States  Code, 
may  not  be  used  during  fiscal  years  1988. 
1987,  and  1988  to  procure  by  purehase. 
lease,  transfer,  or  otherwise  automatic  data 
processing  resources  (including  tiaidware. 
software  and  related  services,  and  m«/'htyvp 
readable  data)  for  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office. 

SEC  (.  USE  OP  EXCHANGE  MGMMBtEm  BBLATING 
TO    AUTOMATIC    DATA 


The  Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trade- 
marks may  not  exchange  Items  or  services 
(as  authorised  undn  seetloD  6(a)  of  title  3S, 
United  States  Code)  relattag  to  automatic 
data  prooeasing  resouroea  (tnduding  bard- 
ware,  software  and  related  serrieea,  and  ma- 
chine readable  data)  during  fiscal  years 
1986,  1987,  and  1988.  This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  agreement  relattng  to  daU  for 
automation  programs  entered  Into  with  a 
foreign  government  or  with  a  bilateral  or 
international  <nt^rfrwi»rtm«ti»^;  organiza- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [BCr. 
Kastxhioixb]  wm  lie  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MooRHKAO]  wm  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  KAsmncxiBt]. 

GXMBULLBAVX 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  lix.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
liers  may  have  5  legislative  dajrs  in 
which  to  extend  their  ronarks  on  the 
bm  Just  undertaken,  and  that  I  may 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
S^eld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  before  the  fuU 
House  the  bUl.  HR.  2434.  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  the  next  3  fiacal 
years.  The  bm  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  necessary  ex- 
penses up  to  the  following  amounts: 
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$101,691,000  in  ftacal  yew  1086; 
$110,400,000  In  ftaoa  yew  1087;  and 
$111,900,000  in  flKal  yew  1988. 

Am  the  Ifembera  of  the  Houie  well 
know,  reUaUe  patent  •ad  tnOaoMtk. 
l»oteetkn  for  invoiton  and  twigluee* 
ee  can  imnrlde  ineentlvea  for  teehno- 
lofieal  ptogreM  and  investment  When 
President  Reagan  signed  Public  Law 
98-633— which  was  pawnri  unanimous- 
ly by  this  House  Just  last  year— he 
said:  "The  stimulation  of  American  in- 
ventive genius  requires  a  patent 
system  that  offers  our  inventors 
prompt  and  effective  protection  for 
their  inventions."  The  recent  report  of 
the  President's  Oommlsskm  on  Indus- 
trial Competitiveness  noted.  "Since 
technological  innovation  requires 
large  investments  of  both  time  and 
numey.  the  protection  of  our  intellec- 
tual property  Is  another  task  we 
should  place  on  our  c(»np6tittve 
agenda."  The  Carter  administration 
made  similar  statements,  as  did  pro- 
ceeding administrations. 

An  effective  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  is  the  oonierstone  for  reliable 
patent  and  trademaA  protection. 
Changes  in  the  manner  of  operating 
the  Office  can  have  as  great  an  Impact 
on  the  Nation's  i^-nnnmy  as  changes  In 
the  substantive  rules  of  patent  and 
trademark  law.  Binoe  this  Nation's  in- 
tellectual property  laws  are  largely 
sdf-enf ordng,  the  effectiveness  of  an 
entity  that  administers  the  law— as 
compared  to  an  agmcy  that  regulates 
the  Uw— is  critlcaL 

This  authmlMtion  bill  equips  the 
Patent  and  TnOtemuk.  Office  to  ad- 
mlnista-  efficiently  and  expeditiously 
this  Nation's  patent  and  trademark 
laws,  and  in  so  doing,  will  benefit  the 
public  by  improving  the  quality  of  our 
Industrial  pnH>erty  system. 

HJt.  3434  is  fiscally  responsible.  The 
bill  gmerally  respects  the  administra- 
tion's authorisation  request,  with  two 
escqttions:  both  offered  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  MoosHnp.  and  approved 
by  the  full  craamlttee.  The  first  frose 
the  authorisation  level  In  fiscal  year 
1986  at  what  was  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
The  net  effect  of  this  change  is  to  add 
to  the  admlntatration's  request  ap- 
jproHmately  $17  million  to  the  author- 
isation. The  administration  had  in- 
tended to  use  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion in  excess  user  fees  to  cover  this 
shortf  alL  I  have  always  felt  that  user 
fees  should  be  expended  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  service.  Therefore,  reli- 
ance on  user  fees  as  a  form  of  taxation 
is  highly  questionable  both  in  terms  of 
integrity  and  legality.  The  users  of 
this  Nation's  patent  and  trademark 
vstem  do  not  like  it.  and  I  agree  with 
them. 

The  second  change  eliminated  an 
open  aided  appropriation  for  fiscal 
years  1987  and  1988.  The  figures  in- 
serted were  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of   Commerce.   The   Judiciary 
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Ittee    generally    avoids    open 
authorisations;  this  change  ac- 
that  end.  I  shortly  wlU 
the  ranking  minority  member 
to  exiOaln  the  numbers  in  more  depth. 

BefMe  terminating  my  brief  re- 
markd  I  should  state  several  thoughts 
about:  automation .  Several  years  ago, 
this  fommlttee— and  the  Congress- 
asked  PTO  to  automate.  We  were  ex- 
tremely concerned  about  the  Integrl^ 
of  tht  search  files— an^roximately  7 
pofcef  t  of  the  patoit  files  are  missing 
'  given  time.  If  the  quality  of  the 
poor,  the  resultant  quality  of 
it  will  also  be  poor. 
>matlon  could  sohre  this  prob- 
lon. 

FTQ.  however,  has  not  been  very 
competent  in  creating  and  implement- 
ing Itt  automation  plans.  This  state- 
moit  ;is  not  mine:  rather,  I  could  at- 
tribute It  to  the  Oovemment  Account- 
ing Ojffice.  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Ccmunlttee,  Iflr. 
Baoofs,  and  groups  that  rely  on 
Patent  and  Trademai^  Office  oper- 
ations. 

The  committee  therefore  decided  to 
put  the  brakes  on  auttunatlon.  at  least 
tanpararily.  until  PTO.  and  the  De- 
pardqent  of  Commerce,  comply  with 
Goveinment  procurement  laws,  and 
produce  a  plan  that  clearly  sets  forth 
the  Office's  position  on  costs  of  fl- 
nandhg— uses  of  appropriated  funds— 
public  access  to  the  data  bases  of  Gov- 
etnmfnt  records,  and  the  status  of  the 
publls  search  rooms.  I  understand  that 
positlye  movement  is  now  occurring  in 
this  area. 

ThQ  $17  million  carryover  of  user 
fees  ^ould  give  PTO  and  Commerce 
the  necessary  cushion  to  formulate 
such  a  plan.  At  some  point  in  time, 
perhaps  in  negotiations  with  the 
Senatte,  the  bill  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied tb  create  a  Uttle  bit  more  fiextbU- 
ity  iii  PTO  if,  indeed,  we  want  the 
Office  to  automate. 

I  pledge  to  wortc  with  the  adminis- 
tration, the  minority,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to 
create  in  the  future  a  woiteble  and 
lawful  automation  plan  that  meets 
bothjiser  and  public  interests. 

HJI.  3434  is  suroorted  by  Intellectu- 
al Property  Owners.  Inc..  the  Ameri- 
can Intellectual  Property  Law  Associa- 
tion, ind  the  United  States  TrademaA 
Assodatlon. 

In  I  ilosing.  I  thank  the  members  of 
my  SI  ibcommlttee,  especially  the  gen- 
tlemip  from  Texas  ncr.  BkooksI  and 
the  gentleman  from  ^llfomla  [Mr. 
MooinsAB]  for  their  aaslstanftt  and 
their  contribution  on  this  Important 

your  support  for  HJI.  3484. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
mytlme. 

Mr^  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  imyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume« 


June  U,  1985 


June  U,  1985 
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Mr.  Spetker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
TLR.  3434.  the  Patent  and  Trademaric 
Office  re^uthorlaatlon.  This  legisla- 
tion has  tl|e  unanimous  support  of  the 
Judiciary  Cmnmlttee.  It  also  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  those  people 
who  use  the  Patent  Office  as  repre- 
sented by]  the  American  Intellectual 
Property  taw  Association,  the  Intel- 
.y  Owners.  Inc.  and  the 
Trademark  Association. 
tt  snd  Trademark  Office  Is 
great  user  fees  success  sto- 
admlnlstraticm.  In  1985  the 
le  Patent  and  Trademark 
nearly  $100  million,  rough- 
of  their  operating  budget, 
users  paid  approxlmateUr 
which  was  less  than  one 
operatic  budget  When 
the  Judiciary  Cmniblttee  and  this 
body  supported  the  administration's 
legislation  I  in  1983.  we  made  a  promise 
to  the  American  invmtor.  that  if  he  or 
she  would!  go  along  with  the  increase 
in  user  f e«B.  we  would  try  and  provide 
a  first 
Office.  We 
us.theOI 
approprlalj 
Tradonai 
$16 

this  was 
in  fees  col 
the  pi 


Patent  and  Trademaik 

3  years  later,  unknown  to 

decided  to  cut  next  year's 

ion    for    the    Patent    and 

Office  by  approximately 

and  the  reason  given  for 

t  there  had  been  an  excess 

from  the  users  during 

Ing  3  years  and  that  so- 


called  exctes  was  going  to  be  used  to 
reduce  by  that  amount  the  \JS.  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  improve  the 
Patent  and  TradonaA  Office.  This  re- 
duction in  authorization  levels  also  re- 
sulted In  an  announcement  by  the 
Patent  and  Trademaric  Office  in  a  re- 
duction In  services  provided  by  that 
Office.      j 

We  made  a  promise  to  the  American 
inventor  a  years  ago.  and  if  we  make 
these  cutn  we  would  be  going  back  on 
our  promise  after  the  American  inves- 
tor had  kept  his  end  of  the  deaL  This 
is  not  whiit  we  are  going  to  do— and 
this  is  not  what  this  legislation  does. 
We  are  going  to  retain  the  same  level 
of  funding  as  in  fiscal  year  1985.  In 
other  woi^  HJI.  3434  freezes  the  au- 
thorlaed  level  of  appropriations  for 
the  Patem  and  Trademaik  Office  for 
1986  at  noi.6  million.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  take  those  user  fees  and  use 
them  to  reduce  our  commitment  to 
U.S.  innovation.  It's  clear  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer,  that  the  Patent 
and  Tradonark  Office  plays  a  critical 
role  in  this  country's  innovation  proc- 
ess. It  is  this  process  that  creates  new 
products-^t  is  this  process  that  cre- 
ates new  [technologies  and  it  is  this 
process  that's  creating  badly  needed 
new  Jobs,  i 

The  stimulation  of  the  American  in- 
ventive oenlous  requires  a  patent 
ssrstem  that  offers  our  Inventors 
prompt,  secure,  and  effective  protec- 
tion for  tfaeir  inventions  and  that  is 
the  direction  we  are  heading  and  that 


is  the  direction  this  legislation  takes.  I 
urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  HJt  3434. 

a  1350 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  ISx.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ume. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  Nilan^i*  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
KASTXHHxm]  that  the  House  suq>end 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJI.  3434, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  have  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU.  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJI.  3311)  to  amend  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
bankruptcy  proceedings  involving 
debtors  who  are  family  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt  2211 
Be  it  enacted  by  Ou  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentatloei   of  the    United  States   of 
Amtriea  in  Conoret*  auenMed, 

SBCnON  I.  DEnNITHN<l& 

Sectiou  101  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes  Code, 
iasmended— 

(1)  in  pananph  (17)  by  inaertinc  "(except 
when  mich  term  appesra  in  the  tenn  'famQy 
fanner*)"  after  "mesm", 

(2)  by  redeaignatinc  paragrapha  (17) 
Uirou^  (49)  aa  paracrapha  (18)  throu^ 
(SO),  reapeetively,  and 

(3)  by  inaertinc  after  paragraph  (lO  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  'family  farmer'  meana  a  person  not 
leaa  than  SO  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  whoae  debta,  at  the  time  the  caae 
commences,  ariaes  out  of  a  fanning  oper- 
ation owned  or  operated  by  auch  peraon 
and.  if  auch  peraon  ia  a  corporation— 

"(A)  more  than  half  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  outstanding  equity  aecuilties  of 
auch  corporation  are  held  by  one  family  or 
by  one  family  and  the  relativea  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  auch  family;  and 

"(B)  if  such  corporation  iaauea  stock,  such 
atock  ia  not  publicly  traded; 

except  that  auch  aggregate  amount  doea  not 
include  a  debt  for  the  principal  residence  of 
auch  peraon  unleaa  auch  debt  ariaea  out  of  a 
farming  operation;". 

sac  t.  WHO  MAT  SB  A  DBBTOB. 

Section  109(e)  of  tlUe  11.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  out  "or  an  individual"  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  an  individual", 
and 

(2)  by  inaerting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ";  or  a  family  farmer  with  regu- 
lar annual  income  that  owea  on  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition  noncontingent.  liq- 
uidated, aectired  and  unaecured  debta  of  leaa 
than  $1,000,000". 


famWy 


8aCS.INVOU)lfrABT< 

Sectlan  SOKa)  of  title  11.  United 
Code,  ia  amended  by  Inaerting 
farmer,"  after  "fanner", 
sac  4.  nuN6  OrPLAM. 

(a)  Pbuob  poa  Fiuwa  sr  1 
1121(b)  of  title  11.  XTntted  States  Code,  ia 
amended  by  taaerttnc  before  the  pertod  at 
the  cod  thereof  "or.  In  the  ease  of  a  debtor 
who  ia  a  farmer,  ontfl  after  240  A^a  after 
the  date  of  the  order  for  relief  under  tbta 
chapter". 

(b)  Fonra  n  An  Pakt  di 
Section  1121(e)  of  title  11.  United 
CJode.  is  amended— 

(1)  In  pangrai^  (2>- 

(A)  by  Inaerting  "(other  than  a  farmer)" 
after  "debtor",  and 

(B)  by  inserttag  before  the  semlcohm  st 
the  end  thereof  the  fidlowinr  "or,  in  the 
case  of  a  debtor  who  la  a  tanner,  before  240 
daya  after  the  date  of  the  order  for  rdlef 
under  thia  chapter",  **>* 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (S)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(S)  the  debtor  haa  not  filed  a  plan  that 
haa  been  accepted— 

"(A)  In  the  caae  of  a  debtor  who  ia  not  a 
farmer,  before  ISO  daya;  or 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  debtor  who  la  a 
farmer,  before  200  days; 
after  the  date  of  the  order  for  rdlef  under 
thla  diapter,  by  mtkx  daaa  of  dataiM  or  In- 
tereata  that  la  Impaired  under  the  plan.". 

(c)  AuiauiiTT  io  Ti  ^l^l^  RainiBS.— Sec- 
tion 1121(d)  of  tttle  11.  United  Statea  Code. 
ia  amwirtwl  by  striking  out  "the  12(Mlay 
period  or  the  180-day  period  referred  to  In" 
and  tneerttng  In  lieu  thereof  "any  period  re- 
ferred to  In  aubeectkm  (b)  or  (c)  or*. 

SIC  i.  coHraNSAnoN  orntusRs. 

(a)  Anuimifi  to  Tnu  11  or  thb  Uams 
Statb  Codb.— Section  130a(eXl)(B)  la 
amftndfd  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee  not  to  exoeed- 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  debtor  v^io  la  not  a 
family  farmer,  ten  percent;  or 

"(U)  In  the  case  of  a  debtor  who  la  a  family 
farmer,  the  aum  of— 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments made  undo:  the  plan  of  soch  debtor, 
with  reapeet  to  payments  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $480,000;  and 

"(B)  three  percent  of  pajnaents 
under  the  plan  of  au^  debtor,  with  reapeet 
to  payments  made  after  the  aggregate 
amoimt  of  paymenta  made  under  the  plan 
exceeda  $450,000; 

baaed  on  auch  »m^»»«h»»«  »»h»ii^j  oorapenaa- 
tlon  and  the  actual,  neoeaaarr  riTiuiiwf  In- 
curred by  auch  Individual  as  •*'n*\nt  truat- 


(b)  Amisimbst  to  Tnu  2S  or  ibs  Ukms 
SiAisa  CoDB.-«ectlon  6M(eXlXB)  of  tttle 
28.  United  Statea  Code,  ia  amended  to  read 
sa  follows: 

"(B)  a  percentage  fee  not  to  exceed— 

"(1)  In  the  caae  of  a  debtor  who  la  not  a 
family  farmer,  ten  percent;  or 

"(U)  In  the  esse  of  a  debtor  who  is  a  fsmlly 
farmer,  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  not  to  exceed  ten  percent  of  the  pay- 
mento  made  under  the  plsn  of  such  debtor, 
with  reapeet  to  paymenU  In  an  aggregate 
amount  not  to  exceed  $450,000;  and 

"(B)  three  percent  of  paymenta  made 
under  the  plan  of  such  debtor,  with  respect 
to  paymmta  made  after  the  aggregate 
amount  of  paymenta  made  under  the  plan 
exceeda  $460,000; 

baaed  on  auCh  ^^^^^Hl^lln»l  annual  compenaa- 
Uon  and  the  actual,  neoeaaary  expenaea  in- 
curred by  auch  individual  aa  ■*aT».wwy  trust- 
ee." 


SK.1. 

(a) 
1112(0 


TO  CaAPna  11.- 
of  tttle  11.  United  Statea  Code,  to 
by  taHerttng  ".  family  taimer." 
after  "fanaer". 

(b)  Kuwmimwwt  to  CHAmt  IS.— Sectton 
M07(e)  of  tttle  11,  Untted  Statea  Code,  to 
smended  by  Inserting  "or  family  farmer" 
after  "farmer", 
sac  1.  oawigjus  or  rum. 

(a)  Cowtana  or  PLAS—Seetion  1223(bX2) 
of  tttle  11.  United  Statea  Code,  to  amended 
by  atriklnc  out  "debtor'a  principal  tcal- 
denoe"  and  Inaetttng  In  lieu  thereof  "princi- 
pal reaideoee  of  a  debtor  who  to  not  a  fasally 
fSnaer  whose  principal  reaMenee  to  located 
on  real  property  need  by  audi  f—wy  farmer 
In  connectlan  with  a  farmlnc  operation  or  to 
located  wtthin  a  reaaooable  proximity  to  the 
fsrmlnc  operation  of  auch  family  farmer". 

(b)  naiOB  roB  Patmbrs  Uwb^  Plam.- 
Sectton  U22(c)  of  tttle  11.  United  States 
Code,  to  amended  by  taseitlng  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fidlowlnr  "In 
the  case  of  a  debtor  mbo  to  not  a  family 
fSrmer,  or  loocer  than  ten  yeaia  in  the  case 
of  a  drtitor  slM>  to  a  family  farmer". 
SK-apATHBna 

Sectfcm  U2e(aXl)  of  title  11.  United 
Statea  Code,  to  "««««i*Hl  \if  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foQowiiv:  "If  the  debtor  to 
a  family  farmer  who  reqwesti,  not  Ister 
than  15  days  after  the  order  for  rdlef .  that 
the  court  hold  a  hearing  to  detcimlne 
whether  to  order  a  different  time  for  the 
commencement  of  payments  propoaid  by 
the  idan.  then  the  oomt  absll,  not  latsr 
than  SO  daya  after  the  date  of  auch  reoueot. 
hold  a  hearing  and  determine  Cram  the  facto 
and  cirtumatanoea  of  the  debtor  and  the 
case  a  reaaoosUe  time  after  the  plan  to  filed 
wtthin  which  the  debtor  ahaU  nn»»im»tw^» 
the   paymenta   pcopoaul   by    the 


sac  incmncAL  AMKNOMBna. 

(a)  The  table  of  chaptera  for  tttle  11  of 
the  United  Statea  Code  to  M~»»«'««ii  tn  tlie 
item  relating  to  dispter  12  by  tatserttng  "oa 
A  Familt  Paxmb"  after  "larnvDOAL". 

(b)  The  headinc  for  eh^jter  12  of  tttle  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  M«««ni>fil  by  In- 
aerting "OR  A  FAMILT  FARMER"  after 
"INDIVIDUAL". 

sac  111  AmJCABOJTT  OP  AUBOMIIMn. 

The  amendmenta  made  by  thto  Act  ahall 
not  apply  with  reapeet  to  caaea  commwKied 
under  Utle  11  of  the  United  States  Code 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thto 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp(»e.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gmtleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Sthak]  wOl  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  fitnn  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  MooRBBAo]  will  be  recognised 
for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fran  Oklahoma  CMr.  SthabI. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  I  thank  the  ^»eaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Family  Farm  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  is  an  Important 
piece  of  legislation  for  America's  farm- 
ers. We  would  not  be  here  today  if  it 
were  not  for  a  handful  of  Members 
who  went  the  extra  mile  to  make  this 
bm  a  reality.  First.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Dies  Gcphabst.  Tom  Dascbus. 
Pat  ScHBOBsa.  and  Dah  CHicxMAif. 
These  friends  helped  every  step  of  the 


.'■J 
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wky.  I  would  also  Uke  to  thank  the 
fthalrman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dldmry,  the  _fentlem>n  from  New 
Jeney,  Mr.  Pnm  Roddio,  and  our 
ranking  RqiubUcan  Membw.  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  HAMXtxoii 
FksH.  Their  bipartinn  leadership  oon- 
trfbuted  to  this  outstanding  bill  today. 
Finally.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader.  Jm  WkxoRx.  the  majori- 
ty whip.  Tom  Fmxt.  and  the  deputy 
whip.  Bnx  AuEZAam.  for  their  help. 
The  farm  iame  deeervee  Congress' 
most  serious  attenUcm.  and  it  Is 
needed  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  bill  is  designed 
to  help  one  group  of  Americans,  farm- 
ers who  wlU  go  bankrupt.  This  is  not  a 
powerful  group  of  people  but.  unf ortu- 
mOely,  it  Is  a  growing  group. 

The  bill  wiU  not  solve  the  family 
farm  crisis  In  this  country,  but  it  will 
slow  down  the  ongoing  deterioration 
or  rural  America  Icmg  enouiAi  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  a  farm  bill  and  reassess 
our  trade  and  tax  pcdicy  and  take 
other  steps  necessary  to  revitalise  our 
farm  economy.  Fortunately,  this  bill 
gives  individual  farmers  a  fighting 
chance  to  reorganise  their  debts  and 
stay  <m  the  farm.  It  is  not  a  handout. 
The  relief  we  are  of f  ertaig  will  only 
work  If  a  farmer  and  his  (^leration  has 
enough  financial  vitality  to  successful- 
ly recHganiae  on  its  own.  But  it  gives 
the  farmers  a  chance,  BCr.  ^ieaker, 
and  that  Is  more  than  they  have 
today. 

In  Oklahtnna,  as  In  many  other 
States  around  this  country,  you  have 
heard  over  and  over  again  from  most 
of  our  farmers  and  they  say  they  are 
not  In  the  type  of  shape  that  we  need 
today. 

We  always  hear  that  only  the 
bottom  third  who  need  help,  but  each 
year  that  bottom  rung  on  the  ladder 
gets  kno^ed  off  and  now  the  entire 
farm  community  is  sliding  down  f  ar- 
thet  and  farther.  Our  bill  will  keep  the 
farmers  on  that  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  and  the  entire  family  farm 
community  win  benefit.  Now  this  is  a 
special  bUl  for  two  reasons  today:  First 
of  all,  I  think  it  is  a  great  example  of 
how  local  people  can  solve  local  prob- 
lems when  they  find  out.  It  was  back 
in  December  of  last  year  that  Judge 
Richard  Bohannon.  the  Federal  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  of  the  western  district  of 
Oklahoma,  approached  me,  along  with 
Herbert  Graves,  an  attorney  from 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Prof.  John  Te- 
Selle.  professor  of  bankruptcy  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  way 
that  would  better  give  a  fairness  doc- 
trine to  oiu*  farmers. 

Along  with  two  Judges  from  the 
middle  district  of  Tennessee,  Judge 
George  Paine  and  Judge  Keith 
Ijindin.  we  were  able  to  fashion  a  bill 
which  will  help  our  farmers  In  the 
courtrooms  for  those  who  will  have  to 
seek  bankruptcy  In  the  months  ahead. 


The  second  reason  this  legislati<m  Is 
special  Is  because  it  Is  truly  bipartisan. 

unlike  other  pieces  of  legislation 
that<  hit  the  Door  which  are  called  bi- 
partisan because  oie  or  two  Members 
of  the  other  party  lend  their  names  to 
it.  tl^  legislation  passed  the  Judiciary 
Ctmanittee  iin«^nim«iii«iy  by  a  32-to4) 
vote.  I  think  that  that  shows  very 
deafly  that  the  farm  crisis  that  we 
face  an  this  country  Is  being  recognised 
by  DDth  parties  and  this  legislation  is 
nee<|ed  and  recognized  by  both  parties 
to  b#  needed. 

Toi  summarise,  the  bill,  HJl.  2211. 
baslaally  opeaa  up  chapto-  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  for  family  farmers, 
inditdlng  those  who  have  limited  part- 
nerdiips  and  n<mpubllc  corporations. 

Cqapter  13  is  much  quicker  and 
mor*  fiexible  than  chapter  11.  which 
presently  Is  the  only  chatter  avaOaUe 
to  f  ikmers  seddng  to  reorganise. 

Chapter  11  simply  does  not  work  for 
farmers  and  many  who  try  to  reorga- 
nise )wind  up  being  liquidated  Involun- 
tarily after  creditors  rejected  their  re- 
or^Oilzation  plan. 

^  bUl  extends  the  length  of  time 
for  Aapter  13  plans  for  farmers. 

Under  current  law.  the  chapter  13 
debtbrs  can  prtqrase  a  3-year  plan 
whioi  can  be  extoided,  for  cause,  to  5 
yeaii.  Under  HJl.  2211  they  will  be 
ableito  take  up  to  10  years  to  repay 
theli  debts. 

H.R.  2211  also  allows  for  the  modifi- 
caticEi  of  home  mortgages  of  the 
family  farmers  whose  homes  are 
elth«r  on  or  reasonably  dose  to  their 
farms. 

Fiaally.  this  legislation  achieves  an 
important  policy  of  keeping  family 
f  armeiB  on  the  farm.  Many  who  suffer 
financial  problems  are  the  victims  of 
factdrs  beyond  their  control.  If  they 
can  ^eorguize  successfully,  this  legls- 
latioli  wUl  help. 

Mi  colleagues,  there  are  no  losers  in 
this  bUl  today.  For  the  farmers  will  be 
give^  an  opportunity  to  reorganise 
and  ithe  farmers  and  ranchers  that 
adj(4n  property  being  foredoaed  on 
toda^  will  not  see  their  equity  deterio- 
rate pecause  of  those  f  oredosures.  and 
10  tUey  will  benefit. 

TUe  flnandal  institutions  In  this 
counjtry  will  benefit  because  Instead  of 
10  oents  on  the  dollar  they  wHl 
to.  hopefully,  get  full  payment 
■e  debts  that  they  have, 
small  towns  and  "Amm^inltilfta  In 
America  will  benefit  because  the 
y  farms,  which  are  so  tied  to  the 
businesses  of  these  towns,  will  be 

FliUlly,  and  most  Importantly,  the 
constuners  are  the  big  winners,  for 
thre^  reasons: 

Fl«t  of  all.  it  Is  good  public  policy  In 
this  country  to  have  the  famUy  farm 
unit  in  this  country;  second,  with  more 
famfly  farmers,  there  will  be  more 
comiietition  and.  hopefully,  lower 
prlot  i:  and.  finally,  and  the  major  ob- 
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Jectlon  that  the  administration  had 
had  previously  to  other  fann  legishk 
Ucm.  thii  bill  does  not  cost  <nie  red 
cent. 


aik  my 
If  legtelat 


a  1400 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  today,  in  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  we  so  rarely 
around  here,  a  truly  bipartisan 
bQl.  to  Jdln  with  me  to  give  that  glim- 
mer of  IcHie  to  our  family  farmers, 
some  30,000  to  60.000  of  them,  who 
wHl  be  forced  into  bankruptcy  this 
year.       | 

This  c^n  be  a  day  that  we  can  set 
our  nam«  in  motion  that  says  that  this 
committed  to  keeping  the 

I  reserve  the  balance  of 


tRHEAD.  Mr. 
such  time  as 


Speaker.  I 
I  may  con- 


:er.  I  am  pleased  to  speak 
of  this  bipartisan  leglsla- 
to  help  family  farmers. 
HJl.  2211,  reported  favorably  by  a  32- 
to-0  votejof  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, helps  family  farmers  to  help 
themsdv^s.  The  legislation  increases 
the  dianees  that  family  farmers  in  fi- 
nancial <tistres8  wOl  be  able  to  keep 
their  f anjos. 

HJl.  2211,  by  making  It  easier  for 
family  f wmers  to  file  under  chapter 
13  of  th4  Bankruptcy  Code,  benefits 
not  (mlyi  family  farmer  debtors  but 
also  credltorB.  Chapter  13  permits  a 
debtor  tq  pay  creditors  out  of  future 
Income— ^ther  than  face  liquidaticm. 
Herbert  If.  Graves,  an  Oklahoma  at- 
torney ifith  substantial  bankruptcy 
i,  explains  the  advantages  of 
for  venders  and  banks: 
,  would  be  boMfited  because  he 
would  be  dfle  to  obtain  aome  partial  iniay- 
ment,  U  nbt  in  many  ''"*^~«ii  full  rqoay- 
ment  The!  banks  would  be  greatly  aoisted 
because  they  are  entrapped  in  a  vicious 
cycle.  Fbz^  fall,  loans  must  be  written  off. 
cwital  re<ticed  and  banka  become  insolvent. 
When  badka  become  insolvent,  invariably 
the  local  4"mmnnity  auffen  as  a  result  of 
portiona  or  depostu  which  cannot  be  cov- 
ered undes  the  YDIC  regulations. 

I  on  to  observe: 

to  me  that  if  we  set  aside  our 
the  farm-debtor  for  a  mmnent. 
we  have  denied  the  unsecured 
opportunity  to  recoup  some  of 

^.'  virtue  of  our  inability  to  aaaiat 

farm-dcbton  in  chapter  13. 

In  BCardi,  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee [Mr.  RoDiHo]  and  the  gentle- 
man froih  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Sthab],  a 
monber  ff  our  committee.  Introduced 
separate  |f  arm  bankruptcy  bills.  Late 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
id Commercial  Law  held  a 
Rearing  on  these  two  bills  and 
witnesses  to  comment  on 
Ities  and  differences.  Frank 
a  distinguished  visiting 
at  the  University  of  Iowa 
College  of  Law,  encouraged  us  to  con- 


sider the  possibility  of  "merging  the 
bills  to  afford  the  farmer  debtors 
wider  options  under  both  chi«>ters  11 
and  13."  HJl.  2211,  taitroduced  hi 
April,  hioorporates  features  of  the  ear- 
lier legislation  and  makes  seme  addi- 
tlcmal  modifications.  Our  subcommit- 
tee held  a  marinip  cm  this  new  bill  on 
June  13.  and  our  full  committee 
marked  up  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  on  June  18.  The 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  [Mr.  Ronniol,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  our  fuO 
onnmittee  and  subcommittee  [Mr. 
Fish],  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Smaal.  the  authw  of  one 
of  the  eariier  farm  bankruptcy  bUls. 
all  deserve  credit  for  their  sustaining 
Interest  In  this  leglslatkm  and  their  ef- 
forts to  perfect  its  iwovlsions. 

HJl.  2211  makes  a  number  of  modifi- 
cations in  chapto- 13  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  for  family  farmers.  The  defi- 
nitim  of  family  farmer  In  section  1  of 
the  Mil  requires  that  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  debt  arise  out  of  farming.  A 
9eclal  provlsiini  exdudes  from  aggre- 
gate debt  tot  purposes  of  the  80-per- 
oent  formula  a  loan  for  a  prindpal  res- 
idence located  off  the  farm.  The 
family  farmer  debtor  can  be  an  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  or  family  owned 
nonpublic  corporation.  The  bUl  limits 
chapter  13  eligibility  to  family  farmer 
debtors  owing  less  than  a  combined 
total  of  $1  mUlkm  In  secured  snd  unse- 
curd  debts,  in  contrast  to  currait  law's 
ceilings  of  $100,000  of  unsecured  debts 
and  $350,000  of  secured  debts. 

In  addition  to  Uberalizlng  dU4>ter  13 
access  for  family  farmers,  the  bUl  in- 
troduces  greater  flexibility  into  chap- 
ter I3's  time  limitations.  A  family 
farmer's  repaymmt  period  can  extoid 
up  to  10  years  with  court  i^proval  in 
contrast  to  the  5-year  limitation  of 
current  law.  Banknu>tcy  Judge  George 
C.  Pataie  n.  middle  district  of  Tennes- 
see, explains  in  a  letter  to  the  Judkd- 
ary  Committee  the  benefits  of  an  ex- 
tended payback  period: 

Since  unsecured  debU  the  debtor  is 
unable  to  rqiay  during  the  pendency  of  the 
plan  are  disdiarsed.  the  extension  of  a 
Chapter  13  plan  for  family  faimen  would 
allow  the  farmer  to  r^Miy  more  unsecured 
debt  than  presently  allowed.  The  benefit  to 
the  ereditma  is  obvkMis.  The  fanner,  by 
paying  \»tk  more  debts,  is  able  to  retain 
dignity  and  self  respect  I  believe  this  is  an 
important  part  of  the  fanner's  traditional 
valuea. 

Although  current  law  requires  a 
chapter  13  debtor  to  begin  making 
paymoits  within  30  days— unless  the 
court  orders  otherwise— after  a  plan  Is 
filed.  HJl.  2211  recognizes  that  a 
family  farmer,  often  dependent  on 
seasonal  harvests  to  generate  income, 
may  need  additional  time.  Section  8  of 
the  bill  gives  the  family  farmer  IS 
days  after  the  order  for  relief  to  re- 
quest a  hearing  to  set  a  different  time 
for  commencement  of  payments:  the 
court  then  has  30  di^s  within  which 


to  conduct  a  hearing  and  determine  a 
reasonable  time  for  payments  to  begin. 

In  contrast  to  the  current  diaptcr  1$ 
bar  to  modification  of  home  mortgage 
debt.  HJl.  2211.  as  reported  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  permits  modifica- 
tion if  a  family  farmer's  inlnclpal  resi- 
dence Is  located  on— or  within  reasona- 
ble proxtanlty  to— a  farm.  HJl.  2211,  as 
originally  introduced,  required  the 
home  to  be  located  on  the  farm  as  a 
preccmdition  to  allowing  wMM«fi«.fitl^Tn 
of  residential  debt  I  believed  that 
such  rdlef  was  too  reatrietlve  and  f a* 
vored  extending  moteeOon  to  con- 
muting  family  farmers. 

The  ameutanent  I  originally  offered 
in  subcommittee  covered  residential 
debt  for  family  farmers  who  lived 
within  15  mUes  of  thdr  fgims.  The 
language,  after  several  modlflcatiops. 
requires  the  home  to  be  within  "a  re»- 
scmable  proximity"  to  the  farm.  The 
revised  wording,  which  I  support, 
offers  flexibility  to  commuters.  Tliey 
should  not  find  themsdves  disadvan- 
taged and  at  greater  risk  of  losing 
their  homes  because  they  choose  to 
live  off  their  farming  land. 

Several  provlskms  of  HJl.  2211 
relate  Indirectly  to  the  new  family 
farmer  definition.  A  standing  trustee's 
percentage  fee— limited  today  to  10 
percent  of  plan  payments— Is  adjusted 
for  family  farmer  cases  to  10  percent 
of  the  first  $450,000  and  3  percent  of 
additicmal  pajrments;  the  work  in- 
volved in  connectkm  with  payments  In 
excess  of  tiie  genoral  chaptCT  13  debt 
ceiling  of  $450,000  is  not  expected  to 
be  very  substantiaL  The  protections 
for  farmers  In  current  law  against  in- 
voluntary liquidation  and  reorganisa- 
tion proceedings  and  involuntary  om- 
verstons— of  reorganisation  cases  to 
liquldati<m  cases  and  chapter  13  cases 
to  either  liquidation  or  reorganisation 
cases— are  extended  to  onhraoe  family 
farmers;  tlils  is  necessary  because  the 
bill  carves  family  farmers  out  of  the 
farmer  definition. 

Finally.  HJL  2211  gives  farmers  who 
seek  to  reorganise  under  chapter  11. 
240  days  rather  than  the  current  120 
days  wltUn  n^ilch  only  they  can  file 
reorganization  plans.  The  Judiciary 
C(mimittee  report  notes: 

nomets  often  have  trouble  formulating  a 
chapter  11  plan  of  reOTgantntion  within  130 
daya  after  fOing  bankruptcy  >«f»fauaf  this  is 
not  twMigti  time  tot  them  to  accurately 
evaluate  how  suooesaful  their  next  harvest 
season  will  be.  HJl.  2211  extends  the  time 
...  to  afford  the  farmer  more  time  to  for- 
mulate a  plan  before  credtton  may  propose 
a  plan.  This  will  also  give  the  fanner  addi- 
tional time  in  which  to  prevent  the  filing  of 
a  UquldaUtm  plan  by  creditors. .  .  . 

Any  party  In  interest  can  file  a  plan 
if  a  farmer  debtor  does  not  obtain  ac- 
ceptances before  300  days  after  the 
order  for  relief —hi  contrast  to  the  240 
day  limitation  of  current  law— and 
other  conditions  are  met. 

This  legislation  represents  a  biparti- 
san effort  to  modify  o\ir  bankruptcy 
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laws  in  response  to  the  farm  crisis. 
The  bUl.  in  my  Judgment,  can  discour- 
age farm  liquidations  and  benefit  our 
eoonomy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Jotai 
with  me  tai  supporting  HJl.  2211. 
osasaai,  ixavB 

Mr.  8YNAR.  Mr.  ^»eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
HJL  2211,  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration. 

Tbte  8FEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PnnT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentieman  from  Oklaho- 
ma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  downturn  in  the  farm  eccmomy 
today,  Increashig  numbers  of  family 
farmers  are  bdng  forced  to  file  bank- 
ruptcy. HJl.  2211,  farm  bankruptcy 
legislation,  will  expand  the  availability 
of  the  diapter  13  wage-earner  provl- 
sloos  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  more 
family  farmers.  It  raises  the  chapter 
IS  debt  celling  for  the  family  farmer, 
so  that  more  family  f  amms  wfll  be 
able  to  file  undo'  this  chapter  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  if  they  are  forced  to 
file  bankruptcy. 

Currently,  a  debtor  cannot  file 
under  chapter  13  unless  the  debtor's 
unsecured  debts  are  less  than  $100,000. 
and  secured  debts  are  less  th^n 
$350,000.  Under  the  bill,  a  family 
farmer  can  file  under  ch^rto'  13  if  the 
farmer's  total  secured  and  unsecured 
debts  are  less  than  $1  millkm. 

Chapter  13  bankruptcy  is  easier, 
quicker,  and  less  expensive  than  chap- 
ter 11  reorganlsatiim— under  which 
most  family  farmers  who  file  bank- 
nvtcy  must  now  file.  HJl.  2211  allows 
the  family  farmer  to  modify  secured 
debt  <Hi  the  principal  residence  in  cer- 
tain Instances,  and  gives  the  family 
fanner  more  flexlhlllty  In  iwfcjruf  plan 
payments  to  creditors.  This  should  im- 
prove the  family  farmer's  chances  of 
keq>lng  the  farmland. 

The  bill  also  offers  scnne  relief  to  the 
farmer  who  chooses  to  file  bankruptcy 
under  chapter  11.  It  gives  the  farmer 
more  time  to  fUe  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion before  creditors  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  file  their  own  plan  for  the 
farmer. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  fa- 
vorably reported  the  bill  by  a  vote  of 
32  too. 

HJl.  2211  will  heb>  the  family  farm- 
ers in  this  country.  I  ask  your  support 
for  thlseffort.» 

Mr.  SYNAR.  lb.  Speaker.  I  yidd  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlonan  from  North 
Carolina  Vbii.  Jomsl. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
^^eaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  particular  legislation  by  Mr. 
Syhar.  It  is  much  needed. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  saddest  calls  I 
have  had  this  entire  congressional 
year  was  from  one  of  my  strong  sup- 
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porters  tJoA  dear  trlenda,  a  rhairmftn 
of  the  board  of  county  commlarioners 
in  one  of  the  imall  counties  tn  my  dis- 
trict, who  found  himself  in  debt  much 
beyond  that  which  he  was  able  to 
cope,  and  took  the  unfortunate  and 
M^  choice  of  commiting  suldde. 

Had  this  bill  been  in  place,  it  might 
well  have  given  him  ■<<«WMftnfti  tAvr^^  to 
renegotiate  and  replan.  Unfortunately, 
this  bill  was  not  in  place  at  that  time. 

Therefore.  Mr.  %)eaker.  I  strongly 
support  this  leglslaUon.  and  ask  for 
Members  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  8YNAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
aapRAaoT]  whose  leadership  in  this 
area  has  been  instrumental  to  its  pas- 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  farm  credit  crisis  has  not 
been  in  the  news  in  the  last  few  weeks, 
the  problem  has  not  gone  away.  By 
most  estimates.  10  to  15  percent  of  our 
Nation's  fanners  are  so  strapped  that 
they  may  not  have  enou^  money  to 
plant  and  pay  family  living  expenses 
unto  the  harvest  is  iiL 

Two-thirds  of  the  $140  billion  in 
farm  debt  is  held  by  farmers  whose 
debt  to  assets  ratio  is  dangerously 
high.  Many  of  the  problons  facing  the 
farmer  are  no  cause  of  their  own;  the 
strong  dollar,  bad  «a>ort  policy,  incon- 
sistent target  pricing  by  the  Govem- 
maat,  have  all  contributed  to  their 
problons. 

The  legislation  being  offered  today 
by  the  gentlonan  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  SniAK].  of  which  I  was  an  origi- 
nal oosponsor.  gives  farmers  a  chance 
to  reorganise  their  debt  and  keep  their 
farms,  and  the  Family  Farmer  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  does  this  through 
no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Today's  Bankruptcy  Code  does  not 
meet  the  special  needs  of  family  farm- 
ers. Todajr's  farmers  cannot  reorganize 
imder  chapter  13  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  for  three  reasons. 

First.  chi4)ter  13  is  solely  for  individ- 
uals, and  many  family  farms  are 
family-held  corporations. 

D  1410 

Second,  today's  Bankruptcy  Code 
limits  chapter  13  to  individuals  of  less 
than  $350,000  in  secured  debt  and 
$100,000  in  unsecured  debt.  These 
limits  are  simply  not  sufficient  for 
most  family  farmers. 

Today's  code  requires  debtors  to 
make  payments  under  chiu)ter  13 
within  30  days  of  filing  a  plan.  For  a 
farmer  who  may  receive  no  income 
before  harvest  time,  this  is  simDlv  un- 
realistic. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  ad- 
dresses these  problems,  thus  allowing 
family  farmers  the  avenue  of  using 
chi^ter  13  to  reorganize  their  debts. 

The  bill  offers  family  farmers  the 
Important  protection  from  creditors 
that  bankruptcy  provides  while  at  the 
same  time  ensiuing  that  farming  lend- 


ers, rural  banks,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  farm  implement  deal- 
ers, seed  companies,  and  others,  re- 
ceive a  fair  repayment 

The  Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  provides  coverage  to 
family  farmers  under  chapter  13  by, 
first,  allowing  family  farmers  who 
have  Incorporated  to  file  under  this 
section:  by  increuing  the  debt  limits 
for  these  farmers  $2  million:  by  allow- 
ing ^mlly  farmers  270  days  to  begin 
makmg  payments;  and.  last,  c-hmgii^g 
the  ficome  definitiCHis,  plan  confirma- 
tion! procedures  and  time  limitations 
for  repayment. 

TbM  legislation  takes  an  important 
step  [toward  working  toward  the  revi- 
talizitlon  of  the  agricultural  sector  of 
our  dconomy.  We  now  help  feed  a  good 
portion  of  the  world's  himgry.  The 
family  farmer  has  been  an  important 
conttlbutor  to  ensuring  that  we  can 
provide  for  our  neighbors  at  home  and 
around  the  world.  We  need  to  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  help  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves  and.  in  turn, 
jjrovide  food  for  aU  of  us. 

I  Commend  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  for  his  diligent  woiIe  in 
makftig  this  bill  a  reality,  and  I  am 
glad  to  Join  with  him.  and  others,  in 
passibg  and  working  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  ftirther  requests  for  time,  but  I 
yield!  myself  such  time  as  I  may  ccm- 
sum^  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia abd  all  my  colleagues  on  the  floor. 
I  thihk  that  this  legislation  is  an  im- 
portant statement  we  are  miUring 
today,  on  behalf  of  all  of  those  who 
have  chosen  agriculture  as  a  way  of 
life.  We  are  saying:  We  are  not  forget- 
ting you  in  America  today,  we  are 
pres^ng  forward  with  major  farm  leg- 
islation, but  until  that  time  comes,  we 
are  ooing  to  give  you  some  hope  that 
you  4an  make  it  through  the  toughest 
economic  tima  of  your  life. 

Hr:  Speaker.  T~yleld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mri  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  OSx.  Knn>- 
irxss]. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  this 
time,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
2211.  along  with  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  previously. 

Those  of  us  ttxmi  areas  in  which  a 
great  deal  of  agricultural  enterprise 
and  activity  goes  on  are  well  aware 
ihat  the  American  farmer  does  not 
need  more  credit,  more  money  loaned 
to  httn.  He  needs  time  to  pay  off  what 
he  owes.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
among  my  constituents  in  farming 
who  feel  that  perhaps  credit  was 
pushed  at  them  a  little  bit  too  readily 
over  recent  years,  and  they  have  found 
themeelves  in  a  position  where,  in 
ordes  to  appear  to  be  competitive  in 
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the  agricultural  marketplace,  they  are 
up  to  thefr  ears  because  of  the  high  in- 
terest rates  which  have  come  along 
with  that]  trend. 

High  injterest  rates  indeed  represent 
one  of  the  American  farmers'  worst 
problemsJ  There  is  some  relief  in  sight, 
it  appean.  when  the  prime  rate  last 
week  wenjt  down  to  9.5  percent  and  for 
the  first  time  in  6  or  7  years  we  have 
seen  single-digit  interest  rates. 

That  is |no  immediate  answer  to  the 
American  farmer's  problem  out  there 
on  the  family  farm. 

This  i«toroach.  the  approach  of  H.R. 
2211,  to  ii^vlding  some  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  American  farm  family 
enterprise  to  survive,  is  really  the 
most  innovative  approach  that  I  have 
seen  com^  down  the  pike.  Earlier  this 
year  we  ^ere  asked  to  vote  to  extend 
more  credit  to  American  farmers 
under  conditions  that  probably  were 
not  realistic,  and  it  was  too  late  for 
planting  |Jme,  anyway.  This  is  a  far 
better  approach  for  an  interim  bit  of 
assistance  to  the  American  farmer. 

If  it  does  not  work  out  well,  I  assiune 
that  the  {gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  prim^  sponsor  of  this  legislation, 
along  wlt^  many  of  the  rest  of  us,  will 
seek  adjvstments  as  are  needed  in 
future  eiiactments  of  the  law:  but  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  fact  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  expressed  some  consider- 
able discdmfort  with  HJl.  2211.  Well, 
now.  the  administration— read  that 
Office  of  [Management  and  Budget.  I 
suppose— from  time  to  time  does  ex- 
press discomfort  about  legislation  that 
is  good  legislation,  because  they  do  not 
recognlzel  it  right  off  the  bat  some- 
times. What  they  do  recognize  and 
what  caukes  their  discomfort  is  that 
the  Unlt^  States  of  America  is  a 
major  creditor  of  the  American  family 
farmer.  Sb  they  are  worried  about  it. 
There  is  |oing  to  be  more  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Treisury  If  debt  repayment  is 
stretched  out,  right?  Well,  especially, 
if  Interest  rates  as  they  are  today.  It 
might  be  better  for  Uncle  Sam  to  get 
50  cents  on  the  dollar  and  get  It  now. 
and  that  would  be  as  compared  to 
stretching  it  out  5,  7,  even  up  to  10 
years,  as  #ouId  be  allowable  under  this 
legislation. 

That  is  {the  American  farmer's  prob- 
lem in  revjerse. 

Now,  If  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  stops  to  think  about  this 
legislation,  as  I  am  sure  they  will 
before  It  finishes  its  course  through 
the  Congress,  they  will  recognize  that 
they  Willi  collect  more  revenues  If 
people  are  not  put  out  of  the  farming 
business,  they  will  collect  more  reve- 
nues if  p«ople  are  allowed  to  stretch 
out  their  ^ebt  and  operate  and  contin- 
ue to  produce  food  and  fiber  for  the 
American  Ipeople. 

They  will  recognize  that  the  UJS. 
Treasury  is  reaUy  no  worse  off.  Oh. 


sure,  there  is  some  cost  to  having  what 
is  owed  to  Uncle  Sam  stretched  out. 
But  there  will  not  be  any  cost.  I 
project,  in  the  long  run.  because  the 
UJ3.  Treasury  will  also  receive  tax  rev- 
enues from  people  who  stay  in  an 
earnings  position  and  are  able  to  pay 
off  their  debts  and  those  who  receive 
the  payment  of  their  debts  are  going 
to  pay  more  taxes  than  they  would  if 
they  only  got  50  cents  on  the  dollar  or 
20  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Overall,  Unde  Sam  is  going  to  be  at 
least  as  well  off  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  But  American  agriculture  is 
going  to  be  a  lot  better  off  if  we  stop 
forcing  the  family  fanner  off  the 
farm.  We  as  consumers  are  going  to  be 
better  off.  All  of  this  does  not  sound 
like  the  philosophy  of  bankruptcy  law, 
and  I  admit  it  is  not.  but  bankruptcy 
law  is  established  under  our  Constitu- 
tion, by  direct  mandate  in  the  Consti- 
tution, as  one  of  the  basic  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  perform- 
to  provide  for  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  carry  out  their  economic  en- 
terprises without  being  put  out  of 
business. 

That  is  what  HR.  2211  is  intended 
to  do  and.  I  project.  It  will  provide  a 
great  deal  of  help  in  that  direction.  I 
would  urge,  despite  the  discomfort 
that  emanates  from  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  that  we  take 
this  one  step  In  helping  the  American 
family  farmer  to  stay  on  the  farm,  and 
let  us  move  aggressively,  more  aggres- 
sively, to  get  those  interest  rates  down 
further  by  worldng  toward  a  balanced 
budget,  friends.  There  is  nothing  more 
important  that  we  can  do  for  the 
American  farmers. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  di  la  Gabza]. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Bir.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me,  and  I  woiild  like  to  add  my 
voice  in  support  of  HR.  2211,  the 
Family  Farmer  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1985. 

HJl.  2211  is  a  straightforward  bill 
that  gives  financially  distressed  family 
farmers  a  better  opportunity  to  devise 
a  repayment  plan  with  their  lender 
that  will  enable  them  to  work  their 
way  out  of  debt. 

The  financial  troubles  facing  our  ag- 
ricultural economy  are  not  of  the 
farmers'  making.  For  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons the  farmer  has  seen  export  mar- 
kets collapse  and  farm  income  decline 
while  his  costs— including  interest- 
remain  high. 

The  high  interest  rates  of  the  late 
1970's  have  not  subsided  In  the  farm 
belt  While  the  rest  of  America  Is  ex- 
periencing a  decline  In  interest  rates, 
the  cost  of  credit  to  many  farmers  has 
actually  Increased  as  farm  lenders 
struggle  to  siu-vlve. 

In  addition  to  declining  exports  and 
increasing  interest  rates,  the  family 
farmer  has  had  to  face  a  rapid  decline 


in  agricultural  land  values  over  the 
past  5  yean.  The  largest  declines  have 
occurred  in  the  Midwest  where  land 
values  in  States  such  as  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska have  fallal  by  as  much  as  40 
percent  since  1981.  but  the  decline  is 
not  limited  to  the  Midwest  Even  spe- 
cialty aixo  producers  in  Oidlf omla  are 
now  feeling  the  credit  pinch  that  de- 
clining land  values  bring  to  the  family 
farmer. 

How  many  American  businesses 
could  afford  to  borrow  the  operating 
capital  they  need  If  the  value  of  their 
equity  had  fallen  by  40  percent  In  (mly 
4  short  years?  I  believe  that  very  few 
would  withstand  such  a  devastating 
drop  in  the  value  of  their  asset  base. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  oofce  ob- 
served that  "the  fanner  li  the  only 
man  in  our  economy  who  buys  every- 
thing he  buys  at  retail,  sells  every- 
thing he  sells  at  wholesale,  and  pays 
the  freight  both  ways."  Unfortuoate- 
ly.  the  ecommiic  situation  observed  by 
President  Kennedy  20  years  ago  is  still 
true  today.  As  a  result  low  cnnmodlty 
prices,  shrinking  export  markets,  high 
interest  rates,  and  tumbling  land 
values  have  cranbined  to  force  many 
fanners  to  the  brink  of  banlorvtcy. 

The  troubles  currently  plaguing  the 
American  farmer  are  not  nnfMwniar  to 
the  Members  of  the  House.  This 
March  the  House  passed  emergency 
farm  credit  legislation— which  unfor- 
tunately was  vetoed  by  the  Proldent 

The  legislation  before  tis  today  is 
not  nearly  as  sweeping  as  the  emer- 
gency farm  credit  legislation.  HJl. 
2211  is  a  simple  change  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy law  that  wHl  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  American  family  farmer 
at  a  time  whoi  he  needs  it  most  This 
bill  will  allow  farm  families  to  remain 
in  their  homes  while  woridng  to  repay 
the  mountain  of  debt  that  many  of 
them  have  accumulated  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  controL 

HJl.  2211  will  provide  farm  families 
up  to  10  years  to  repay  their  accumu- 
lated debt  of  up  to  $1  million  and 
make  related  changes  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  designed  to  allow  farm 
families  to  woric  with  their  creditors  to 
solve  their  financial  problons  with 
compassion  and  dignity.  It  will  enable 
these  families  to  remain  on  the  land 
that  they  love  and  in  the  communities 
that  they  have  been  a  part  of  for  gen- 
erations. 

I  commend  Chairman  Roono  and 
the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation before  us  today.  I  hope  that 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  legislation  that  wlU  give 
thousands  of  American  farm  families 
one  last  ray  of  hope  that  they  may 
continue  to  till  the  soil  and  provide 
food  for  the  dinner  tables  of  all  Amer- 
ica. 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  strong 


support    for    HJl.     2211.    critically 
needed  farm  bankruptcy  legislation. 

American  family  farmers,  facing  se- 
rious economic  difficulties,  have  been 
filing  for  bankruptcy  in  increasing 
numbers.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
confronted  the  task  of  formulating 
modlflcaticms  in  our  bankruptcy  laws 
that  would  make  the  option  of  remain- 
ing \n  business  more  viable  for  these 
financially  distressed  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. 

No  one  benefits  from  unnecessary 
farm  liquidations.  When  we  provide  a 
mechanism  fur  family  farmers  to  keep 
their  farms  and  satisfy  creditors  out  of 
future  earnings,  we  heU>  not  only  the 
farmers  themselves,  but  also  the  many 
businesses  located  in  farm  communi- 
ties around  the  country.  I  believe  that 
the  approach  of  this  bQl— with  its  em- 
phasis on  expanding  aooeas  to  chapter 
13  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code,  the  ad- 
justment of  debt  provisions— will  pro- 
vide an  alternative  to  liquidation  for 
many  family  farmers. 

There  are  three  basic  chapters  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code— each  offering 
possible  relief  to  debtors:  Chapter  7 
provides  for  liquidatitHi  of  nonexempt 
assets  and  the  distributlini  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  satisfy  or  partially  satisfy 
claims  of  creditors.  Chapter  11  permits 
businesses,  in  specified  dreumstanoes. 
to  reorganize  and  remain  in  opoation. 
Chapter  13.  designed  primarily  for 
wage-earners,  permits  individuals  with 
regular  Income  and  limited  detrtB  to 
pay  obligations  out  of  future  income. 

The  choice  for  the  family  farmer 
who  rejects  the  liquidatian  option 
clearly  is  between  chapters  11  and  13. 
Frank  R.  Kennedy,  a  distinguished  vis- 
iting professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  College  of  Law,  explains  the  de- 
sirability for  the  family  farmer  of 
chapter  13  and  the  inadequacy  of 
chapter  11: 

Cbapter  13  Is  leu  expensive,  pennits  more 
expeditious  adjustmoit  in  the  form  of  a 
conflnned  plan,  does  not  pennlt  displace- 
ment of  the  debtor  in  operation  and  posses 
sion  of  the  property  of  the  estate,  obviates 
the  need  for  and  the  expense  of  a  creditor's 
committee,  rtlmlnat.*^  the  necessity  for 
preparation  of  and  hearing  on  a  disclosure 
statement  and  the  solicitation  and  procur- 
ing of  acceptances  of  a  proposed  plan,  re- 
lieves the  debtor  from  the  pressure  of  oo- 
defotora  sued  by  credltars  who  are  or  will  be 
provided  for  In  the  plan,  relieves  the  debtor 
from  the  necessity  of  deallnc  with  the  com- 
plexities engendered  by  i  1111(b)  (affonUnc 
recourse  and  nonrecourse  tenders  the  option 
to  retain  liens  for  the  face  amount  of  their 
obligations),  and  protects  the  debtor  from 
the  risk  of  the  cram-down  of  a  liquidation 
plan  formulated  by  a  creditor. 

The  committee  appropriately  decid- 
ed to  Introduce  greater  flexibility  into 
chapter  13— flexibility  that  will  permit 
many  family  farmers  to  qualify.  What 
obstacles  did  we  remove? 

First,  chi4}ter  13  debtors  under  cur- 
rent law  must  have  unsecured  debts 
totaling  less  than  $100,000  and  secured 
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debts  totaling  leas  than  $350,000. 
These  debt  limitations  for  chapter  13 
eliclbUity  we  inadequate  for  many 
family  farmers  who  must  borrow  sub- 
stantial sums.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee decided  that  an  aggregate  ceiling 
of  $1  mOlimi  was  more  appropriate. 
The  National  numers  Union  de- 
scribed such  a  cap  as  "adequate  to  let 
most  family-die  f*rm  operations  qual- 
ify for  chapto- 13  •  •  •." 

Second,  current  law  does  not  permit 
corporaticms  to  file  under  chapter  13. 
Although  the  two  predecessor  farm 
bankruptcy  bills  introduced  in  March 
(HJl.  1397  and  HJi.  1399)  included 
family  owned  c(»porations  without 
publldy  traded  stock  in  the  family 
farmer  definition.  HJl.  2211  as  intro- 
duced ezdiided  corporations  out- 
right—irreq>ective  of  their  size  and 
ownership. 

The  subcommittee  received  no  con- 
clusive testimony  on  the  number  of  in- 
ocnporated  farmers.  One  witness  cited 
a  figure  of  2  peromt  of  total  farmers 
with  a  certain  mtnimnm  income.  The 
National  Fumers  Uni<m.  in  a  letter  to 
the  committee,  referred  to  7  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms.  I  felt,  even  as- 
suming the  accuracy  of  the  2  percent 
figure,  that  small  incorporated  farms 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  po- 
toitial  remedies  of  the  legislation. 
Bfany  farmers  have  chosen  to  incorpo- 
rate at  the  encouragonent  of  farm 
groups  such  as  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Orange,  and  the  National  Farmers 
•Union.  State  law  in  certain  Jiuisdic- 
tiota.  I  understand,  also  encourages 
fanners  to  make  such  a  business 
choice. 

In  our  subcommittee  maikup,  I  of- 
ttsnd  an  amendmoit  that  alters  the 
definition  of  family  farmer  to  permit 
small,  closely  held  farm  corporations 
to  utiliae  chapter  13  regardless  of 
whether  they  issue  stock.  The  amend- 
ment requires  majority  ownership  by 
one  famOy  (includtaig  relatives  of  the 
family)  but  explicitly  excludes  corpo- 
rations with  puddidy  traded  stock.  The 
new  provision  avoids  the  anomalous 
situation  of  two  farmers  in  Identical 
economic  distreas  with  the  sole  propri- 
etorship qualifying  and  the  incorpo- 
rated farm  unable  to  qualify.  Such  a 
result  would  be  unfair. 

HJl.  2211  incorporates  a  farm  relat- 
ed debt  test  in  the  family  farmer  defi- 
nition. At  least  80  percent  of  total  debt 
must  arise  out  of  farming  in  order  to 
meet  the  cutoff  for  eligiUlity.  The  ear- 
lier versiiHis  of  this  legislation.  HJl. 
1397  and  HJl.  1399.  require  farm  relat- 
ed income  to  exceed  a  specified  per- 
centage  of  gross  income.  The  incmne 
approach,  however,  is  flawed,  because 
many  family  farmers  must  accept  non- 
farm  employment  in  order  to  keep 
their  farms.  The  debt  test  in  HJl.  2211 
is  designed  to  ensure  the  only  persons 
who  have  a  principal  occupation  of 
farming  get  the  benefits  of  the  family 
farmer  definition. 
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In  bur  full  committee  markup.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  modifying  the 
langiiage  of  the  80-percent  debt  test  to 
addr«B8  the  situation  of  the  farmer 
who  lives  off  the  farm  and  has  a  non- 
farm  related  mortgage.  To  include 
that  ,  mortgage  in  debt  computation 
may  brevent  a  farmer  from  meeting 
the  to-percent  test  Residential  debt 
ofteni  is  quite  substantial  and  may  rep- 
resent; more  than  20  percent  of  total 
debt.  A  home  mortgage,  in  the  case  of 
the  individual  who  lives  off  the  farm, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  in- 
dividual is  principally  engaged  in 
farmpg.  My  amendment,  which  the 
MHnmittee  accepted,  appropriately  dis- 
regards home  mortgage  debt  in  this 
situation  for  purposes  of  the  80-per- 
cent idebt  test  in  the  fandly  fanner 
definition. 

Th4  Judiciary  Committee  has  draffc- 

"'  ■  '  Ion  that  makes  chm»ter  13  of 
ruptcy  Code  accessible  to 
farmers.  The  bill  will  jiermit  a 
of  family  farmers  to  avoid  liq- 
i  and  save  their  farms.  HJl. 
2211. {favorably  reported  by  a  32-to-O 
vote  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, ilierito  the  support  of  all  Members 
of  thfe  body.* 

•  hbi  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  I^teaker.  I 
W0UI4  like  to  take  this  c^portunity  to 
add  jmy  strong  suinwrt  to  HJl.  2211. 
the  nunily  Farmer  Bankrupt^  Act  of 
1985.  The  simple  facta  are  that  there 
are  liierally  thousands  of  family  farm- 
ers 14  America  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  are  experiencing  finan- 
cial stress.  Declining  land  values,  a 
stronk  U.S.  dollar,  and  interest  rates 
whicn  remain  too  high  have  all  taken 
their  toll  on  net  farm  income. 

lout  a  meaningful  onmrtunity 
their  debta  over  time,  many 
producers  will  have  no  choice 
.  leave  the  farm  altogether.  And 
that  isequence  of  eventa  could  very 
well  fpell  disaster  for  American  agri- 
cultufe  in  the  long  run. 

Noif .  some  of  these  individuals  have 
been; able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
FtoKfk.  Debt  Adjustment  Program 
[DAI^.  Unfortunately,  not  all  family 
'  "~  could  meet  the  eUglbfflty  re- 
\t»  of  that  program.  Those  fi- 
troubled  farmers  who  could 
in  that  program  are. 
,  mod;  part,  left  with  the  reorgar 
nizatftm  provisions  of  the  Federal 
bankauptcy  laws  if  they  want  to  stay 
in  fanning. 

I  w*uld  not  be  stretching  the  truth, 
howeter,  to  say  that  chapter  11  pro- 
ceediigs  under  the  Banlovptcy  Code 
ve-^  beat-complicated  and  expen- 
live.  ChADter  18  wage-earner  plana  are 
dearlir  preferable.  Regrettably,  many 
f  amUt  farmers  simply  are  not  eligible 
to  tak  a  chapter  IS  wage-earner  plan 
becaiie  their  debta  exceed  the  statuto- 
_  for  such  actions  and,  rather 
iving  regular  income,  they  tit- 
.  are  paid  only  during  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 
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HJl.  2I11  alters  current  law  to 
permit  family  farmers  to  fully  utiliae 
chapter  13  proceedings  by  allowing 
regular  injoome  to  include  income  re- 
ceived on  ^  annual  basis  as  well  as  by 
increasing;  the  debt  cdling  for  ch^ter 
13  actions  to  $1  millioiL  Further,  the 
rqiayment  time  is  increased  to  iw  to 
10  years  fbr  family  farmers  since  they 
most  often  have  a  greater  total  debt  to 
repay  than  the  average  wage  earner. 

Finally,  |the  legislation  under  consid- 
eration itiakes  numerous  technical 
changes  \k  the  law— such  as  capping 
the  payment  due  any  trustee,  allowing 
for  greater  modification  of  secured 
debta  agaibst  a  debtor's  prindpal  resi- 
dence. an4  providing  for  greater  flexi- 
bility in  tjhe  date  on  which  the  first 
payment  ilnder  any  chapter  13  plan  is 
due-so  tUat  procedural  considerations 
do  not  preclude  the  participation  of  a 
family  fai^ner  in  a  wage  earner  plan. 

In  shorti  Mr.  Eb)eaker,  they  key  word 
is  "flCTibijlty."  During  these  financial- 
ly trying  limes  on  the  farm,  we  ought 
to  ensure!  that  the  complexities  and 
expense  of  using  Federal  laws  are  not 
the  deddiag  factor  in  whether  or  not  a 
family  fahner  stays  in  business.  By 
modifyindchapter  13  of  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Code  io  permit  ita  use  by  those 
family  f  aifners  who  need  a  simple  and 
relatively  inexpensive  extension  of 
time  to  m«et  their  current  obligations, 
we  go  a  long  way  to  meet  that  goaL 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  enactment 
of  HJl.  22il.« 

•  Mr.  OQICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  HJl.  2211. 
legislation!  which  would  expand  the 
availability  of  chapter  13  to  family 
farmers  by  raising  the  debt  limit  of  eli- 
gibility unkler  current  law. 

We  hear  daily  stories  of  rural  busi- 
nesses in  trouble,  rural  banks  going 
out  of  bi^iness  and  family  farmers 
forced  into  bankruptcy.  When  finny 
farmers  aae  forced  out  of  business,  the 
ripple  effect  on  the  rural  economy  is 
devastating.  It  is  imperative  that  a 
bill  be  developed  to  bol- 
for  farm  commodities  to 
in  business,  but  in  the 
we  need  to  make  sure  the 
.  Code  doesn't  force  people 
unfairly  aiod  tmnecessarily  to  give  up 
their  farmk  Quite  frankly,  that  is  Just 
what  the  { present  Bankruptcy  Code 
does.  Thisi  legislation  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  remedying  that. 

Ch^ter  ll  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
is  designed  to  manage  the  liquidation 
of  aaaeta  vi  a  bankruptcy:  ch^ter  13  is 
intended  to  govern  the  restructuring 
of  debt  in  ihose  cases,  thereby  keeping 
in  operation.  Cluster  11 
costly  and  time  consum- 
chmjter  13  is  designed 
help  wage  earners  pay  off 
over  time,  it  is  available 
)tal  debta  up  to  $450,000. 
the  high  costa  of  farming 
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and  the  expense  of  borrowing,  that 
ceOIng  very  often  excludes  family 
tmxaten  from  being  eligible  for  diap- 
terlS. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
with  strong  support  from  both  parties, 
has  wisdy  reported  to  the  House  this 
taffl  to  raise  that  Umft  to  $1,000,000  for 
family  farmers  as  defined  by  this  bOL 
The  bffl  wm  also  allow  an  exceptioD  to 
the  present  reqatrement  that  mort- 
gages not  be  induded  in  a  diapter  13 
debt  ifalimlHilm  when  the  family 
t  is  on  a  tarm.  ^nthout  this  provi- 
.  a  farmer  could  in  many  inatanees 
not  rcstmetare  the  «~"Hiig  of  hja 
land  irtiidi  is  generally  his  major  ddit. 
Furthermore,  the  bOl  would  aDow 
tarm  ddbtors  240  days,  instead  of  the 
nomal  UO  days,  to  fDe  a  reatmetur- 
tng  plan  so  the  farmer  can  better 
evaliiate  hia  sitnation  before  potttaw  a 
plan  toaether.  Further,  this  bin  would 
aDow  10  yean,  instead  of  the  normal 
S.  for  repaying  ddit  to  credttora. 

Certainly,  dumgtng  the  bankruptcy 
laws  is  not  the  answer  to  oar  fium 
problem  by  any  means.  The  Agrlenl- 
tore  Committee,  on  whldi  I  serve,  is 
working  dmcently  to  rqnrt  out  a  farm 
bin  irtildi  raisea  fann  IneaBie.  But  It  to 
very  impartant  at  a  time  when  1  oat  of 
10  fanners  is  tathm  financial 
Tlila  eoald  very  wdl  help 
family  farmen  stay  in  »"T«nfrs.  and 
that  win  hdp  keep  Csnaa  from  ending 
up  In  the  hands  of  giant  eorporatlona. 

I  orve  every  Memhrr  of  this  House 
to  support  passaae  of  H.R.  221L* 
•  Mrs.  8CHROB»R.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  2211,  the 
Funny  Ftom  Bankruptcy  AcL  I 
prood  to  be  a  eoBpanaor  of  this 
tion  with  naigiiMmaii  Mikb  8nu>. 
becanae  I  bdieve  it  can  be  a  major  step 
in  the  right  dbcetkn  to  soivtng  the 
fannoialB. 

HJL  2111  aOows  fanuers  to  rcstme- 
tare their  ddit  under  diapter  U  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Code,  whldi  is  cor- 
renty  limited  to  individnata.  As  it  is 
now,  fumeta  who  fOe  for  bankruptcy 
must  do  so  under  diaptcr  11.  uaaaDy  a 
long  and  oompiex  proeeas.  Many  tarm- 
eis  do  not  anrvtve  the  januM  TUs 
un  ensurea  that  fanners  stay  in 
neas  by  giving  them  10  years  to 
nlR  and  get  oat  of  ddiL 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfaia  taffl  to  dUftaent 
from  other  turn  tiOm  that  we  have 
it  does  not  give  them 
f,  therd»y  hi^ji"«-i"y  %  d^it 
that  they  win  aardy  never  get  oat 
from  under,  bat  allows  them  to  escape 
the  barden  that  is  now  dioking  them 
to  death. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rkosd  a 
Denver  Post  editorial  in  support  of  the 
ML 

[Fram  the  Doner  Post.  March  3.  IMS] 

Tte  ii»  -■.■■■i^n  "9IIMM.  Bnx" 

abocked  ber  oaDcacon  Isst  week  tqr  votinc 
■gafiiBt  ber  party's  "emg  taxm 
■ion — eeemtntf^y  a  enre  flic 


guannteed   to 


the 


lookinc  fnrttaer  down 
to  Mrectac  with  niiiiliiii 
■boot   turn  credit.   Tbe  Denver 


'Joat  sivtaic  them  (fanaen) 

■  SHR  in  debt.  Wliet  they  need  te 
adianeetoreMBsufce." 
aws  risl^  Many  Canaen  now  take 
tecyde  it  ttaraasta  tbdr  loeal 
in  deCantt  anyway.  They 


In  bopea  of  Bhrtna  them  that  lidp. 
der  ia  e»«panaocinc  a  MD  with  fellow 
cnt  lOke  Stayar.  an  OklalMa 
aaan.  to  aDow  Cumen  to  fDe  Cor 
under  Chapter  13  of  the  UA 
Code. 

Ctaaptcr  U  imaently  ia  United  to 


ligations.  On  the  other  hand— contin- 
ued liquidation  of  the  moat  distressed 
operators  has  idaoed  these  larger  more 
effident  producers  in  Jeopardy  be- 
cauae  of  taUing  asset  values.  They 
have  larger  groas  faieames  and  larger 
ddita  bat  are  not  protected  by  the  car- 
rent  provldana  of  diaptcr  zm  of  the 
Federal  bankruptcy  «*«'*ff 

Theae  fanners  and  tanefaers  who  tan 
In  the  category  of  $38«4M0  to  $1  mll- 
Uon  of  debt  are  the  onea  addressed  by 
this  bUL  By  aUowtag  them  to  fDe 
under  diapter  Xm  we  encourage 
them  to  coiiUinie  to  produce  and  pre- 
ADowlng  them  to 
to  foreclosure  would 
farther  escalation  of  the  down- 
ward pressare  on  farmland  mmi  nuk- 
ctalnery  valnes,  snd  ^wmimmumi  fana 


u  toaOow 
tated  fame  to  qnalifr.  it  aiwlil  Hft 
Unrita  to  $1  nOUoB  and  she 
toi 
The  faraao'  wonld  be  prateeted  by  the 
while  be  aeta  Ida  debta  in 
He  OBOltea  be  foeedoaed  at  the 

would  be  m>  to  tiie  eovt. 

The  hiilliii  ailiaiilaw  of  tlw 
atTMr  appraaeh  ia  that  it  would  take 
debt  out  of  Wartrinatnn  and  aoHe  It ' 

woulArt  be  the  "Iwiilwt  buaju"  that  wamt 
laafiaalinateaftaldag. 

The  Iftdlbaod  ii  that  Bc^an  la  aokv  to 
win  Ua  teat  of 
fif  till  laaiiipiiij  faiia  Idll  am 

wfflbeon 
tlie< 

Tlie  I  

It 
a 
to  thsaoanalof 
•tol 

•  Mr.  wnjJAMB  Ux.  Speaker,  I  rtee 

tion.  AmMB  Amertea  the  agrtealtare 
economy  eonttmea  to  stalk  Into  I 


would  certainly  bring  additional  faim- 
ets  and  randMrs  into  pcrtt  aa  wdl  as 
threatening  Caflnre  of 
dal  banks.  PrDdnetfcm  Ctadit 
and  Federal  land] 


TtM  bffl  ia  good  "—w^'t  for  an 
ailing  farm  eeonomy.  It  wfll  slow  the 
hemoiihage  occuiilug  In  rnral  Aaaer- 
lea  today.  It  win  conau»e  aoaae  of  the 
Bf^iood  left  hi  oar  fannera  and 
randms.  It  wm  give  a  treatment  of 
nniimassliBi  to  Americana  fig*it«nf  f or 
a  tzaditkmal  way  of  Uf^  »**^  food 
supply  policy  of  this  ooontry.  It  wffl 
give  them  the  fbat  hope  from  this 
Congress  that  tlie  Ooveraaaait  to  de- 
termined to  provide  aome  aoiuth— to 
tlie  prableam  wlikfa 


•  Mr.  AIXZAHDBB-  Ux. 
fewecn  1979  and  1963  net 
tai  the  united  Statea 


SOper^ 


in    19SS 


after 


praportianB  higlicr  than  at  any 

the  ttalttieB.  VblHv  land  and 
valuea  cntitiniie  to  plaee 


at  risk  of 
oat  or  be 
Daring  the 


foreed  to 


foOowBd  the  advloe  of  Oov- 
and  taankata  to  inffTMan  the 
of  their  t— it«--t 
and  ftodaetlan  Credit 

to  loan  money  Cor 


dent  to  lOed  a  Inmgiy 

These  same  yoang  fumers  now  face 
double  jeopudy.  On  the  one  hand- 
while  praftta  haw  shrnnk  rash  flow 
demands  have  increased  to  support 
their  famlllea  and  to  meet  bustaiess  ob- 


ttaan  the  $19j90i  per  eaptta  hMonie  for 

DDniBs^B  RHOEDBB  OK  OQT  I 

Dire  warning  aboot  tlie 
flnaiMlal  state  of  agriealtare 
Tbe  UJB.  Department  of  Agriealtare 
reporta  that  appraxiBHtdy  IS  percent 
of  an  fiaim  opcraton  iMse  a  ddit/aaaet 
ratio  of  40  pereent  or  more.  When  the 
dAt/asset  ratto  readwa  40  percent, 
■y  taitcrcat  eoato  of  the 
begin  to  threaten  his  sarvtvaL 
What  these  percentages  translate  into 
is  419,000  finanriany  si  11  and  farmen 
with  $100  bflUon  In  debt  aa  of  iMt  Jan- 
uary. 

Bat  even  more  Impartant  ia  the  fact 
that  there  are  ISMM  fameta  with 
debt/Mset  ratioa  of  70  percent  or 
more,  maiiiilli^  $4f  Mnv«  tn  debt 
and$96taillkm  tai  aaseta  This  sort  of 
attuatifln  is  highly  tawdvent  and  indl- 
anear4crm  potential 


Mx.  Speaker,  these  figures  tnnslate 
into  incredible  pain  and  saff ering  for 
farmen  in  my  Fbat  Distriet  of  Arkan- 
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818,  and  f armen  throuiliout  this  coun- 
try. 

Our  graTwt  problem  In  agriculture  is 
our  relianoe  on  export  markets  «7hich 
we  are  losins  because  of  the  overval- 
ued dollar.  It  seems  the  Reasan  ad- 
miniatratlon  f avon  an  •'^'^riomlr  policy 
which  enoouracea  imports  but  which 
disoourases  exports. 

But  changing  a  dangerous  and  fool- 
ish *«^TM?mift  policy  is  a  matter  of 
years,  and  undoubtedly  will  require 
new  leadership  in  the  White  House. 

For  the  ineaent.  we  are  unfortunate- 
ly limited  to  giving  whatever  small 
relief  we  can  to  the  temily  farmer.  My 
colleague,  llr.  Snua.  as  chief  qmnsor 
of  HJL  2211— the  Family  Farm  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  of  1986— is  leading  the  way 
in  this  effort  to  hdp  the  family 
farmer. 

Farm  foreelocures  have  reached  epi- 
demic proportions.  This  bill  corrects 
certain  inequities  in  existing  bank- 
ruptcy laws,  making  it  less  likely  that 
farmers  wiU  lose  their  farms. 

HJL  2211  would  allow  more  farmers 
to  pay  off  their  debts  with  futui« 
earnings  rather  than  by  liquidising 
their  current  assets.  Most  farmers  now 
must  ffle  under  chapter  11  of  the  UJS. 
Bankruptcy  Code,  which  has  provi- 
sions allowing  the  forced  sale  of  farm- 
er's land  by  creditors.  This  bOl  would 
allow  the  family  farmer— defined  as  a 
person  whooe  debts  are  80-percent 
farm-connected — to  reorganise  under 
chapter  13  of  the  code.  Chapter  13 
allows  creditors  to  attach  future  earn- 
ings <Hi  a  specified  r^iwyment  sched- 
ule. 

The  bOl  also  gives  farmers  up  to  10 
yean  to  repay  their  debts,  rather  than 
the  3  to  5  years  allowed  under  current 
law. 

The  Family  Farm  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  is  designed  to  give  family 
farmers  facing  bankruptcy  a  fighting 
chance  to  reorguiiae  their  debts  and 
keep  their  land.  The  biU  offers  family 
farmers  the  important  protection  from 
creditors  that  banlcruptcy  provides 
while,  at  the  same  time,  ensuring  that 
farm  lenders-rural  banks,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  farm  imple- 
ment dealers,  seed  conuMnles.  and 
others-receive  a  fair  repayment. 

Inefficient  farmers  left  farming 
during  the  l»70's  and  those  who 
remain  are  good  managers  who  have 
been  caught  by  unexpected  economic 
circumstances.  Often  they  need  time 
more  than  additonal  Government  fi- 
nancial assistance.  This  legislation 
gives  them  precious  time  with  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  orginal 
cosponsors  to  this  act.  I  ask  others  In 
this  body  to  Join  me  in  this  small  but 
significant  effort  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  family  farmer.* 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  badt  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenux>re.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 


the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
SnuR]  that  the  House  suqyend  the 
rulas  and  pass  the  bill.  Hit  2211.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thiijds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  irules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A; motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thejtable. 


June  S4, 1985 


June  S4, 1985 
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D1420 
WAR  RISK  mSDRANCE 

1A-.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suq>end  the  rules 
and  pass  the  Senate  bill  (&  413)  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  Zn  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1938.  relat- 
ing U>  war  risk  Insurance. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  a4is 

£«  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houie  cf 
Repte$eiUaHvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Conoreu  attemVltd,  That  wc- 
tkm  1214  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  19S6 
(44  4m>.  vac.  1394)  is  amended  by  strikliic 
"Sqltember  30,  1084"  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu 
thertef  "June  30, 1900". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
qulved  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  JoiiB]  will  be  recognised  for  20 
mintites  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fon^  [Mr.  Shumwat]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Joins]. 

Ut.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Spe  iker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
maj  consume. 

M  r.  Spealcer,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  a.  413  that  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  on  June  8.  1985.  This  legislation 
deak  with  title  XU  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  provides  for  in- 
surance for  vessels  at  risk  due  to  the 
nec#ssity  of  navigating  in  war  zones. 

This  legislation  was  requested  by  the 
adnnnlstration  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  ^  able  to  respond  to  the  request 
in  aiiavorable  manner. 

Ttle  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  generally  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
war  risk  and  certain  marine  and  liabil- 
ity feisurance  for  the  protection  of  ves- 
sels, cargoes,  and  crews  when  commer- 
cial war  risk  insurance  cannot  be  ol)- 
talned  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. Such  standby  authority  proved 
both  necessary  and  effective  in  pro- 
tecting the  United  States  and  its  water 
borAe  commerce  during  World  Wars  I 
and  II  with  total  premium  receipts  in 
exc«8s  of  losses  paid. 

Rtisting  authority  under  title  XII 
expired  on  September  30,  1984,  and  at 
the  (present  time  nJS.-flag  vessels  are 
without  protection  for  loss  by  risks  of 
war  after  termination  of  their  com- 
mercial policies. 

While  the  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration was  for  legislation  mftUng  per- 


manent the  title  xn  authority,  sec- 
tion 1214  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
generally  limited  title  Xn 
to  periods  of  5  years.  The 
in  reporting  and  passing  S. 
'  the  traditional  5-year  ex- 
the  authority,  if  this  bill 
will  extend  under  the  terms 
to  June  30. 1990. 
^thority  that  the  Secretary 
had.  expired  on  September  30.  1984. 
and  at  tyie  present  time  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels are  Mthut  protection  against  loss 
by  risks  lOf  war  at  the  termination  of 
their  co^unerdal  polidea.  Most,  if  not 
all.  commercial  policies  provide  that 
insurance  terminates  upon  the  out- 
break of  war.  whether  declared  or  not. 
between  the  major  powers  of  the 
world  oil  upon  the  hostile  detonation 
of  a  nuclear  device  of  war.  Since  it  is 
unlikely  that  merchantnuai  will  ven- 
ture intd  areas  that  are  likely  to  expe- 
rience Ikistillties.  the  institution  of 
standby  Insurance  such  as  that  which 
is  provided  under  tiUe  XH  of  the  Mer- 
chant Ai^  1936.  is  essential  and  at  this 
time  urgent. 

I  urge  [your  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, which.  I  repeat,  has  no  negative 
budget  consequences. 

Mr.  S&UMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  msiself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
413,  a  bill  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  the  ^ar  Risk  Insurance  Program 
through  Jime  30, 1990. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Program. 
as  contained  in  title  XU  of  the  Mer- 
chant Mkrine  Act  of  1938.  is  designed 
to  furnish  immediate  protection  for 
American  merchant  marine  vessels 
against  loss  for  vessels,  cargoes,  crew, 
and  personal  effects  upon  any  hostile 
detonation  of  nuclear  weapon  or  out- 
break of  war  between  certain  major 
world  powers.  This  emergency  insur- 
ance coierage  Is  necessary  because 
commerdial  insurance  policies  contain 
automatic  termination  clauses  in  the 
event  of  |  such  an  occurrence.  Without 
this  standby  Oovemment  protection, 
the  waierbome  commerce  of  the 
United  ^tes  would  surely  cease  at 
Just  the  time  the  national  security 
would  most  require  it. 

The  Wjar  Risk  Insurance  Program  is 
selfwnistaining.  The  collection  of 
binder  f^s  and  other  receipts  form 
***'  •-«**'"  fund  from  which  losses  are 
the  first  30  days  of  hostil- 
upon  that  loss  experience, 
are  then  established  and 
,  Experiences  with  the  tempo- 
rary ins^rance  programs  established 
during  both  World  Wars  found  re- 
ceipts exceeding  outlays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  413  is  noncontrover- 
sial  legiaation  which  Is  supported  by 
the  administration  and  reauthorizes  a 
program  which,  technically,  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  act  at  that  time 


in  no  way  reflects  upon  the  merits  of 
the  legislation.  I  repeat,  I  Icnow  of  no 
opposition  to  the  bill,  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  413.  This  bill  extends 
provisions  of  title  xn  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to  war  risk 
insurance,  for  an  additional  5  years 
ending  June  30,  1990.  This  title  ex- 
pired on  September  30. 1984. 

Title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1938.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  to  provide  war  risk  and 
certain  marine  and  liability  insiuance 
for  protection  of  vessels,  cargoes,  and 
crew  life  and  personal  effects  when 
commercial  Insxirance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  of  title  xn  Is  to 
maintain  the  flow  of  U.S.  waterbome 
commerce,  including  the  maintenance 
of  essential  transportation  services  for 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

War  risk  insurance  was  provided  by 
the  Government  in  both  World  Wars  I 
and  II,  and  proved  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  civilian  and  military  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  with  total  premi- 
um receipts  in  excess  of  losses  paid. 
Title  xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  was  enacted  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war  in  1950.  It  was  tempo- 
rary legislation  that  would  expire  in  5 
years.  Congress  has  continued  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  title  since  then. 

Government  war  risk  Insurance  is 
necessary  since  commercial  war  risk 
insurance  policies  now  In  effect  con- 
tain automatic  termination  clauses 
that  cause  insurance  to  terminate 
upon  hostile  detonation  of  a  nuclear 
device  of  war  or  upon  the  outbreak  of 
war— whether  there  Is  a  declaration  of 
war  or  not— between  any  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, United  Kingdom— or  any  other 
member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth-France, the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Without  Govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance,  American 
vessels  would  be  without  protection 
against  loss  by  risks  or  war  after  ter- 
mination of  the  commercial  policies. 
Ships  and  cargoes  would  not  move 
without  adeqiuite  insurance  coverage. 

The  Maritime  Administration  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  issues, 
for  a  fee,  binders  under  which  Govern- 
ment war  risk  insurance  would  attach 
Immediately  upon  termination  of  com- 
mercial war  risk  Insurance. 

These  binders  give  back-to-back  cov- 
erage with  the  commercial  policies  and 
expire  at  the  end  of  30  days.  At  that 
time,  premiums  for  the  insured  period 
would  be  fixed  retroactively.  Contracts 
for  the  ensuing  period  would  be  deter- 
mined on  the  l>8si8  of  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  that  time. 

An  identical  bill.  H.R.  5505.  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  15,  1984 
by  a  vote  of  413  to  0.  The  Senate  failed 


to  act  (m  the  measure  and  it  died  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  98th  Con- 


Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  htnOL  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Jons]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  trill.  S. 
413. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Memliers  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlonan  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL       FIRE       PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  ACT  AUTHORI- 
ZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1988 
Mr.    WALOREN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  818)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  activities  under  the 
Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entatlve$   of  the    United  Statea   of 
America  in  Congreta  aaaemUled.  That  aec- 
Uon  17  of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control   Act   of   1074   (15   U.8.C.   2216)   is 
amended  by  adding  at  ttie  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)  Except  as  otherwise  spedflcally  pro- 
vided with  reipect  to  the  payment  of  datana 
under  eection  11  of  this  Act,  to  cairy  out  the 
puipoaes  of  this  Act.  there  Is  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  «23,063,OOO  for  the  flMal 
year  endtnc  September  30, 1086.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motioiL 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walqut]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WalqixmI. 

Bfr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  toay  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fire  daily  ravages  this 
country.  Firefighters,  many  of  whom 
are  volunteers,  answer  over  2.3  million 
fires  each  year.  The  full  magnitude  of 
the  national  fire  problem  is  something 


that  is  oftm  not  grasped  by  the 
public.  Overall,  the  loss  is  staggering. 
Twenty-four  people  die  each  day  from 
Are.  Tliey  die  in  <me's  and  two's,  and 
oftentimes  people  in  one  part  of  the 
country  do  not  stop  to  think  of  fire 
losses  in  other  cities  and  the  like,  but 
nonetheless  the  "*""f^i  deaUis  due  to 
fire  are  roughly  equal  to  having  two 
Jumbo  Jets,  full  of  pasengers.  crash  in 
midair  mimth  after  mooUi  after 
numth  after  month. 

The  annual  death  total  approxi- 
mates between  6.000  and  8.000  people; 
it  is  nearly  20  times  the  amoimt  of 
deaths  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  natu- 
ral disasters  ctmibined.  When  you  go 
beyond  thinking  of  the  loss  of  life  to 
the  financial  loss,  that  is  staggering 
also.  Over  $5  billion  of  direct  fire  loss 
that  must  be  insured  and  covered  and 
resources  that  could  be  bett»  used  hi 
more  productive  ways  are  sbnply  lost 
to  our  economy  each  year.  When  you 
total  the  amount  of  other  investment 
related  to  fire,  you  come  up  to  a  figure 
that  this  Nation  allocates  sranething 
in  the  range  of  $20-aome  billion  a  year 
to  try  to  minimise  the  loss  related  to 
fire. 

So  the  question  is  in  view  of  a  loss  of 
life  of  6,000  to  8,000  lives  a  year,  and 
in  view  of  an  economic  loss  of  $20- 
some  billion  a  year,  what  is  the  proper 
Federal  role?  What  should  we  be 
doing,  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  the  national  level  to  supp(nt 
the  efforts  that  are  made  on  the  State 
and  local  levels  with  reject  to  fire. 

D  1430 

ESeven  years  ago  there  was  the  wa- 
tershed report  issued  by  a  Presidential 
Commission  called  "America  Burn- 
ing." That  National  C(unmission  cm 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  set  us  on 
a  course  of  addressing  in  some  way 
these  kinds  of  losses  on  the  Federal 
leveL  They  called  for  a  level  of  effort 
that  we  have  never  approached.  We 
have  topped  out  in  these  last  7  years 
at  a  level  of  effort  of  something  in  the 
range  of  $22  million  to  $23  million  a 
year.  In  1974.  a  bipartisan  report  set 
out  a  blueprint  to  address  the  fire 
problem  which  called  for  annual 
spending  of  $154  mHUon.  We  have 
never  approached  that  level  because  of 
the  limitations  on  the  Federal  budgets 
and  the  restraint  with  which  the  Con- 
gress has  approached  this  area,  but  it 
should  serve  to  focus  our  attention, 
knowing  that  there  Is  a  blueprint  for 
levels  of  effort  far  in  excess  for  what 
we  here  propose  to  address  a  loss  that 
1b  as  deep  and  as  significant  as  any 
economic  and  personal  life  safety  loss 
that  face  in  our  society. 

The  Congress,  noting  that  "losses  of 
life  snd  property  and  in  fire  are  unac- 
ceptable," created  the  U.8.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  a  Federal 
campaign  to  stamp  out  fires  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  wake  of  the  1974  report. 
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Over  four  years.  1.171  Florida  flrefltliteis 
have  attended  resident  procrams  at  the  Nar 
tional  Fire  Academy.o 
•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  8.  818,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Federal  Fire  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

On  May  7.  1985.  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  voted  to 
report  S.  818  as  amended  commensu- 
rate with  the  fiscal  year  1985  freeze 
level.  This  level  of  $22,953  million 
fuDy  reinstated  the  Travel  SUpend 
Program  currently  available  to  volun- 
teer and  standing  fire  departments. 
These  funds  pennit  firefighters  to 
attend  Invaluable  training  classes  at 
the  National  Pire  Academy  [NPAl  In 
Elmmitsburg,  MD. 

Recognizing  the  problem  of  over  en- 
rollment at  the  NPA,  our  committee 
supported  a  proposal  for  a  NFA-West 
of  Carson  City,  NV.  Last  month. 
PEMA  announced  the  contract  for 
this  facility.  However,  no  new  appro- 
priations have  been  made  to  accommo- 
date this  startup.  Given  this  expan- 
sion and  the  importance  of  ongoing  ef- 
forts, I  believe  any  level  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1985  freeze  would  be  dan- 
gerously scarce.  In  fact.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  need  to  curb  the  Federal  defi- 
cit, I  would  have  advocated  an  increase 
of  funding  for  the  NPA 

Without  Federal  support  for  travel 
to  NFA  firefighters  such  as  those  in 
the  25th  District  of  New  York  would 
otherwise  not  benefit  from  such  edu- 
cational classes.  Several  fire  depart- 
ments in  upstate  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, are  manned  by  volunteers  who 
take  time  from  either  their  personal 
vacations  or  from  their  fuU-time  em- 
ployment to  attend  these  classes. 
They,  as  well  as  our  full-time  profes- 
sional firefighters,  are  devoted  24 
hours  a  day  to  assure  that  our  commu- 
nities receive  the  best  possible  protec- 
tion from  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
due  to  fire. 

S.  818  as  amended  also  reinstated 
proposed  cuts  to  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration [USFA].  In  the  last  5  years, 
USFA  lias  undergone  severe  reduc- 
tions in  staff.  Currently,  very  little 
data  analysis  and  nre  safety  programs 
can  be  operated  by  USFA  Much  of 
this  effort  has  been  contracted  out, 
with  USFA  taking  on  merely  a  man- 
agement role.  I  therefore  fhid  any  fur- 
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ther  Buggeatlon  of  reduction  in  fund- 
ing ina|qm>prlate. 

Coni^eas  has  a  aerious  reaponsibllity 
to  support  and  encourage  a  strong 
Federal  fire  prevention  and  control 
effort.  The  role  of  arwmry  in  this  Na- 
tion's death  rate  and  adoleacent  mia- 
conduct  la  significant  enough  to  war- 
rant a  conslatent  Federal  commitment. 
In  an  era  of  pride  for  the  volunteer 
forces  of  this  Nation,  we  should  do 
more  than  recommend  funding  cuts  as 
a  sign  of  support  and  encouragement 

I.  therefore,  urge  my  coUeaguea  to 
adopt  8.  818  as  amended  providing  the 
resources  for  our  Federal  Are  efforts 
to  continue.* 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro.  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Wau«b(]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  818,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  sun>ended  and  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Monbeis 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  S 
818  the  Senate  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAND  REMOTE-SENSING  COM- 
MERCIAUZATION  ACT  OF  1984 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  (HJl.  2800)  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  ac- 
tivities under  the  Land  Remote-Sens- 
ing Commercialization  Act  of  1984. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJl.2800 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  SentUe  and  Houae  of 
RepreaenUMvee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  nitemiaed.  That  sec- 
tion 608  of  the  Umd  Remote-SenalDt  Com- 
mercialisation Act  of  1084  (IS  n&C.  4278)  to 
amended  by  strikinc  "876,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1885"  and  Inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof 
"8296.000,000  for  fiscal  years  1986  thiou^ 
1989.  of  which  not  more  than  $128,000  000 
shall  be  available  for  fiscal  years  1986  and 
1986,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  ttom  Florida  [Mr. 
NxLBOir]  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Lujah]  wlU  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Nilsov]. 


■  LBAVB 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  aU 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revlM  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  biIl.HJt.  2800. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  NEUON  of  Florida.  Mr.  %>eak- 
er.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  %>eaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2800.  a  bill  that  will  make  possi- 
ble the  creation  of  a  new  industry  in 
Bpaee  and  bring  great  benefita  to  aU 
mankind. 

This  industry  wHl  be  buflt  upon  the 
lAndsat  Research  Program  carried  out 
at  NASA 

There  may  be  scHne  question  as  to 
why  we  are  moving  tills  biU  so  quickly. 
It  would  be  clear  that  the  bask  urgent 
cy  arises  from  two  causes  outside  the 
legislative  process. 

First,  the  ctHnmittee  is  moving  this 
legislation  because  we  are  faring  the 
loss  of  our  national  capacity  for  land 
remote  sensing.  T.>m<CTf  5  ^^i^ 
launched  over  a  year  ago  and  has  an 
expected  lifetime  of  about  3  yean.  So. 
before  too  long-^naybe  in  2  years— we 
wfll  not  have  a  T^ndsat.  And.  it  takea 
typically  4  years  to  bund  a  r^lace- 
ment. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  are  moving 
ahead  with  their  SPOT  system  which 
will  comi)ete  with  us. 

So.  we  are  already  facing  a  data  gap, 
and  each  day  of  delay  makea  that  gap 
larger.  The  larger  that  g^  bectncea. 
the  harder  it  will  be  for  Eoaat  to 
become  a  onnmercial  success.  e9>ecial- 
ly  given  the  competition  with  SPOT. 

Second,  we  have  to  consider  Eosat. 
They  began  preparing  to  go  into  busi- 
ness more  than  a  year  ago.  Since  the 
end  of  the  competitive  process  in 
which  they  were  selectml.  Eosat  has 
waited  months  for  the  Government  to 
aUow  them  to  get  started.  Clearly. 
Eosat  is  not  going  to  wait  forever.  We 
need  to  approve  funding  so  they  can 
start  their  race  with  SPOT. 

The  Committee  m  Science  and 
Technology  considered  this  subject 
very  carefully  in  1983  and  1984  tii  the 
course  of  passing  the  land  Ronote 
Sensing  Ccuunerdallzation  Act  of 
1984.  There  is  a  voluminous  record 
which,  as  Chainnan  Fdqua  stated,  was 
siipplonented  last  week.  The  record 
fully  supports  both  commercialization 
and  also  the  limited— although  ade- 
quate—financial support  we  are  pro- 
posing in  this  bilL 

Finally,  let  me  Just  point  out  that 
the  bill  today  adds  to  the  existing  au- 
thorization of  $75  million  for  1985  con- 
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talned  in  Public  Law  98-365  a  total  of 
$290  iiiJUi<m  qiread  through  fiscal 
year  198».  The  bill  alio  limits  the  total 
new  authoriiati<»i  In  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  to  $50  million. 

Mr.  bleaker.  I  support  the  bill  and 
recommend  that  it  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
gentlonan  from  Florida  (Mr.  Puqua]. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ^;>eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  2800.  a  bill  that  will  make  possi- 
ble the  creatl<m  of  a  new  industry  in 
qjace  and  bring  great  benefits  of  all 
mankind. 

This  Industry  will  be  built  upon  the 
Landsat  Research  Program  carried  out 
at  NASA. 

"Landsat"  refers  to  a  series  of  exper- 
imental remote-sensing  satellites  that 
gather  data  useful  in  a  wide  variety  of 
applications,  including  predictions  of 
agricultural  yield  and  crop  health, 
water  resources  studies,  mineral  and 
oQ  exploration.  m^>maklng,  and  envi- 
ronmental monitoring.  Five  Landsat 
satellites  have  been  funded  by  the 
Government,  beginning  with  Landsat 
1  in  1972  and  concluding  with  Landsat 
5.  which  was  launched  in  1984  and 
which  is  expected  to  remain  operation- 
al through  1987. 

Remote  sensing  is  a  natural  candi- 
date for  private  operations  because  so 
much  of  its  use  will  be  commercial  and 
because  private  marketing  efforts  will 
expand  the  beneficial  uses  of  remote- 
sensing  data. 

Numerous  hearings  were  held  in  the 
98th  Congress  on  the  commercializa- 
tion of  Landsat.  which  cxilminated  on 
July  17. 1984.  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercializa- 
tion Act  of  1984.  The  act  provided  for 
phased  transition  of  land  remote  sens- 
ing to  the  U.8.  private  sector  and  au- 
thorised $75  million  In  fiscal  year  1985 
for  Federal  subsidies  to  enable  the  pri- 
vate operator  to  begin  construction  of 
a  follow-on  Landsat  system. 

Late  in  1984.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  selected  the  Earth  Obser- 
vation Satellite  Co.  [Eosatl,  a  Joint 
venture  of  RCA  and  Hughes  Aircraft, 
as  the  winning  bidder  in  the  competi- 
tion provided  for  in  the  act. 

In  May  1985.  OMB  forwarded  a  $125 
million  appropriations  request  for 
Tandsat  commercialization  to  the  Con- 
gress—$75  million  as  an  fiscal  year 
1985  supplemental  and  $50  million  as 
an  fiscal  year  1986  budget  amendment. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  held  the  last 
in  a  series  of  hearings  which  convinced 
us  that  the  "EoeaX  contract  both  meets 
the  provisions  of  the  law  and  also  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  taxpayer. 

HJL  2800  would  authorize  sufficient 
funding  for  the  entire  Eosat  contract— 
$295  million— of  which  $125  million 
woiild  be  available  for  fiscal  years  1985 


and  t986  as  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  $295  million  would  enable  Eosat 
to  biMld  two  satellites  and  a  ground-re- 
ceivifg  station,  and  to  launch  both  sat- 
ellltcB  via  the  space  shuttle,  at  a  cost 
of  $45  million.  None  of  the  money 
woul^  be  used  for  operating  or  mai^et- 
ing  goets.  all  of  which  will  be  fimded 
by  Bosat  out  of  revenue  from  data 
sales, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  culminates  sev- 
eral {rears  of  work  by  our  committee.  I 
urge  all  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  we  bring  you 
today  is  something  which  has  been 
before  us  for  several  sessions  of  Con- 
gress. For  some  time  now.  many  of  us 
on  t|ie  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee have  advocated  commercializa- 
tion of  the  remote  land  sensing 
syst^n. 

At!  the  beginning  of  the  last  Con- 
gress we  buckled  down  and  got  serious 
aboi4t  the  issue.  We  had  a  long  series 
of  hearings  which  finally  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Land  Remote  Sens- 
ing let  of  1984. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  waiting  for 
the  administration  to  complete  the 
first  steps  in  implementing  that  act 
and  we're  pleased  now  that  the  Eosat 
contract  has  been  brought  before  Con- 
gress for  our  review,  nils  bill  will 
transfer  Landsat  to  a  partnership  be- 
tween Hughes  Aircraft  and  RCA 

Tl|e  hearings  we  had  last  week  reaf- 
firmM  that  the  commercialization 
effort  is  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  administration  has  submitted  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  iu>proprla- 
tion  to  fund  this  and  has  assured  us 
thatthe  total  cost  will  be  $295  million. 

My.  Speaker.  I  urge  this  body  to  ap- 
pro^^  this  bill  today.  It's  time  we  quit 
talksig  about  this  program  and  get  on 
with  it. 

•  M^.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  HJl.  2800  which 
will  tunend  the  Land  Remote  Sensing 
Coninercializatlon  Act  of  1984  to  pro- 
vide the  full  and  final  authorization 
for  the  transfer  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emaent's  civil  land  remote  sensing 
satellite  system,  known  as  Landsat.  to 
a  private  company. 

Two  years  ago  the  President  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  commercial- 
ize t^e  Landsat  system.  Last  year  the 
Congress  passed  the  Land  Remote 
Sen«ng  Commercialization  Act  of  1984 
whl4h  became  Public  Law  98-365. 
That  law  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  enter  into  a  contract  for 
the  commerical  operation  of  the  cur- 
rent Landsat  system,  and  for  the  dcl> 
velopment  and  operation  of  a  follow- 
on  slrstem.  For  reasons  of  fiscal  auster- 
ity the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budket  placed  a  $250  million  limit  on 
Federal  financial  support  during  the 
transition. 


The  Department  of  Commerce  is 
ready  to  lenter  into  a  contract  with 
Earth  Gtoservatlon  Satellite.  Inc.. 
known  as  Eosat.  which  will  provide  for 
the  construction  of  two  new  Tandwatn. 
a  new  ground  station,  commercial  op- 
eration of  the  system  In  the  future 
and  neceiiary  launch  services  on  the 
space  shuitle. 

The  total  cost  to  the  taxpayer  under 
this  conliract  wlU  be  $295  million 
which  inifludes  $250  million  to  Eosat 
for  two  i^  satellites,  a  new  ground 
station,  ajnd  all  operational  services, 
and  $45  ihllllon  to  NASA  for  payload 
inteiratian  and  launch  services  for  the 
two  new  I^andsats. 

Becausa  the  Government  was  deeply 
involved  In  contract  negotiations  at 
the  time,  no  request  for  this  program 
was  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1986 
budget.  Eiowever,  on  BCay  22,  1985.  the 
President^  requested  the  Congress  to 
provide  a  $75  million  supplemental  i4>- 
propriaUtm  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  an 
additional  $50  million  for  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Your  committee  of  Jurisdiction  has 
carefully  {examined  all  aspects  of  this 
contract  and  has  concluded  that  it  is 
an  excellent  deal  for  the  American 
taxpayer.;  and  therefore,  it  deserves 
the  full  snpport  of  the  Congress. 

We  received  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment! of  Commerce  that  it  would 
cost  about  $325  million  to  build  and 
launch  a!  Landsat  today.  Under  this 
contract  the  taxpayers  will  receive  two 
new  satesUltes  which  are  to  be  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  a  new 
ground  sljatlon.  and  the  services  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  system  for  10  years 
for  the  cost  of  a  single  new  satellite. 

Mr.  &>eaker.  this  legislation  is 
sound.  Iti  authorizes  the  full  amount 
of  the  Junding  for  the  Commerce- 
Eosat  contract.  It  is  the  intention  of 
your  committee  that  no  additional 
funding  will  be  authorized  or  provided 
beyond  what  is  agreed  to  in  the  con- 
tract and  contained  in  this  bill. 

Finally]  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  move 
this  legljdation  expeditiously  since  the 
fimdlng  lor  both  fiscal  years  1985  and 
1986  is  contained  in  the  version  of  the 
fiscal  yeir  1985  supplemental  appro- 
priations i  bill  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations! Committee  in  the  other  bo<ty 
on  Jime  13.  The  House  version  of  that 
supplemantal  vpropriatlon  is  silent 
on  Landsat.  but  we  expect  the  confer- 
ees to  inalude  the  funding  in  the  final 
version.  I  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  icolleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting tihls  highly  worthwhile  meas- 
ure.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  suppoft  of  H Jl.  2800. 

Last  ^eek.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  held  a  Joint 
hearing  to  examine  the  Eosat  contract 
which  was  described  by  the  chairman 
in  his  opening  statement.  I  am  pleased 
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to  say  that  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
as  reviewed  during  that  hearing,  are 
satisfactory  with  respect  to  two  crucial 
concerns  of  the  committee  members. 

First,  the  contract  does  follow  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  enabling 
legislation— that  is.  it  satisfies  congres- 
sional concerns  regarding  national  se- 
curity, international  relations,  and 
U.S.  technological  leadership. 

Second,  the  proposed  contract  is  a 
good  deal  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  Under 
the  Eosat  contract,  a  \3S.  land  remote- 
sensing  capability  will  be  maintained 
by  the  private  sector  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  cost  of  a  Government  system. 
More  Importantly,  the  contract  cre- 
ates a  new  UJS.  high-technology  indus- 
try—an Industry  which  will  generate 
Jobs,  enhanced  productivity,  and 
public  benefits  for  years  to  come. 

One  issue  did  arise  during  that  hear- 
ing which  at  the  time  caused  me  some 
concern.  Since  Eosat  is  a  Joint  venture 
of  RCA  and  Hughes  Aircraft  and  since 
Hughes  was  purchased  within  the  past 
month  by  General  Motors.  I  ques- 
tioned the  extent  to  which  Hughes' 
new  owners  were  committed  to  maHng 
land  remote  sensing  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. However,  I  have  since  been  as- 
sured, during  conversations  with  Gen- 
eral Motors'  officials  late  last  week, 
that  OM  fully  Intends  to  support 
Hughes  in  the  aggressive  marketing 
efforts  that  will  be  necessary  to  put 
commercial  remote  sensing  on  a  sound 
footing.  This  assurance  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  since  Eosat  faces  some  very 
tough  interr>atlonal  competition  in 
remote  sensing  from  the  French  and 
the  Japanese. 

Bir.  Speaker,  we  stand  today  at  the 
birth  of  an  entirely  new  U.S.  high- 
technology  industry  in  remote  sensing. 
The  process  of  Landsat  commercializa- 
tion, over  the  past  2  years,  has  been 
mailed  by  an  unusual  degree  of  coop- 
eration between  industry,  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress.  I  would  like 
to  commend  in  particular  the  out- 
standing contributions  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Fuqua],  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Ltjjah],  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  VoLKMSBl.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Nclsoh]  have  made. 
The  biU  before  us  today  represents  the 
culmination  of  their  efforts. 

It  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Nelson]  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HJR.  2800. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EARTHQUAKE  HAZARDS  REDUC- 
TION ACT  AUTHORIZATION. 
1986  AND  1987 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  817)  to  authorize 
appropriations  under  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  for 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1987.  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clei^  read  as  follows: 
a  817 

Be  it  enacted  tty  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
IUpn$entatlve$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  mc- 
tlon  7(a)  of  the  Bsrtbquake  Basanto  Redue- 
Uon  Act  of  1977  (42  VAC.  7706(a))  la 
amended  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(6)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  DlrectOT.  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  6  and  6  of  this  Act.  (or  the 
fiscal  year  endlns  September  SO,  IMS. 
$8,596,000,  and  for  the  flacal  year  endins 
September  30, 1087.  $5,848,000.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  (43  VJB.C. 
7706(b))  is  amended  by  striUnc  ",  and"  im- 
mediately after  "1084"  and  inaerttng  in  lieu 
thereof  a  swnicolon,  and  by  insertlns 
$35,044,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986:  and  $36,631,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  Septembo-  30.  lOST'  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Section  7(c)  of  such  Act  (43  VJS.C. 
7706(c))  is  amended  by  striking  "and"  after 
"1084:"  and  by  inserting  ":  $37,760,000  tar 
the  fiscal  year  aaOtot  September  30.  1906; 
and  $39,009,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
September  30. 1087"  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sac.  4.  Section  7(d)  of  such  Act  (43  UJac. 
7706(d))  is  amended  by  strfldng  "and"  after 
"1084;"  and  by  inserting  ";  $400,000  for  the 
flscal  year  ending  September  30,  1086:  and 
$531,000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30, 1087"  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof. 

Sk.  5.  Section  5(bX3XE)  of  such  Act  (43 
VAC.  7704(bX3XE))  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUowK 

"(E)  omnpile  and  m>i«»^iti  ^  written  pi»« 
for  the  program  specified  in  sobaeetlcaa  (a), 
(e).  (f),  and  (g),  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
greaa  and  updated  at  such  times  as  may  be 
required  by  significant  program  evmts.  but 
in  no  event  less  frequently  than  every  three 
years;". 

Sac.  6.  Section  5(bX3)  of  aueta  Act  (43 
UAC.  7704(bX3))  (as  amended  by  section  5 
of  this  Act)  is  further  m«mw»«um<  by  ledesls- 
nating  subparagraph  (F)  as  subparagraph 
(O).  and  by  inserting  after  subparagnpb 
(E)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  make,  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Nattooal  Set- 
enoe  Foundation,  and  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  an  annual  preaentation  to  the 
apprcHulate  committee  of  the  Caognm 
within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  i*w«i«ii«ifT<t- 
ing  any  events  and  any  programmatic  re- 
quirements deemed  significant  by  the  Na- 
tional Earthquake  Hasards  Reduction  Pro- 
gram: and 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Waiabkh]  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes  and  the  gentleman  from 
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New  Mexico  [Mr.  Lujaii]  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  WALOBBr]. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  United  States 
when  we  think  of  earthquakes,  we  usu- 
ally think  of  California.  That's  be- 
cause in  geologic  terms  California  is  a 
realm  of  earthquakes:  It  is  part  of  the 
Ring  of  Fire,  the  belt  of  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  activity  that  circles  the 
Pacific  The  San  Andreas  Fault,  which 
scars  California  from  north  to  south, 
is  <me  of  the  Earth's  great  gmhi»wtf  of 
seismic  activity. 

In  human  terms  California  is  the 
most  populous  State  in  the  United 
States  and  a  center  for  many  of  the 
Nation's  critical  technology-oriented 
industries:  10  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  Industrial  resouitses 
are  there,  and  85  percent  of  these  re- 
sources—or 8.5  percent  of  the  Natkm's 
total— are  in  a  strip  of  21  counties 
along  the  continental  margin  that  are 
well  within  the  seismic  domain  of  the 
San  Andreas. 

However,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise 
to  learn  that  since  1700  scnne  3.500 
earthquakes  have  been  felt  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  Although  earthquakes  are 
about  10  times  more  common  In  Cali- 
fornia than  they  are  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  rt*m«y«wy  earthquakes 
do  constitute  a  significant  hazard  In 
the  Eastern  United  States.  Historic  ex- 
amples of  violent  earthquakes  oc- 
curred in  Charleston.  SC.  on  Atigust 
31. 1886,  and  in  New  Madrid.  MO.  area 
during  the  winter  of  1811-12.  Exten- 
shre  damage  and  60  deaths  were  caused 
by  the  South  Carolina  event,  and 
wldeq>read  dislocation  of  the  ground 
surface  occurred  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley  area.  These  earthquakes 
were  felt  over  much  of  the  Eastern 
United  States— a  characteristic  of 
major  eastern  events. 

Although  there  are  no  recent  strong 
earthquakes  in  the  East,  the  fact  is 
that  most  geologic  elonents  of  the 
Charleston  area  are  similar  to  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  East  raises  the  real 
possibility  that  major  earthquakes 
with  long  recurrence  Intervals  may 
occur  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Clearly,  the  threat  of  earthquake 
hasards  are  not  limited  to  California 
and  the  East,  all  or  parts  of  39  States 
lie  In  regions  classed  ss  having  major 
or  moderate  seismic  risk.  Within  these 
States  70  million  people  are  exposed  to 
earthquake  hazards.  Eight  years  ago. 
Congress  recognized  the  threat  of  cat- 
astrophic losses  of  life  and  property 
posed  by  the  earthquake  hazards  in 
the  United  States  and  enacted  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 

The  Earthquake  Act  established  a 
National  Earthquake  Haaids  Reduc- 
tion Program  [NEHRPl.  The  Federal 
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Emergency  Management  Agency 
[FEaCA.]  has  primary  reqwnsibillty  to 
plan  and  coordinate  this  effort,  and  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments 
with  earthquake  mitigation  and  pre- 
paredness; the  U.S.  Geological  Sxirvey 
[US081  conducts  and  sponsors  re- 
search on  earthquake  prediction,  in- 
duced seismidty  and  evaluation  of  geo- 
logic hasards;  the  National  Science 
Foundation  [N8F]  q>onsors  basic  and 
applied  research  on  earthquake  proc- 
esses and  phenomoia.  earthquake  en- 
gineering and  societal  response;  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  [NBS] 
contributes  research  on  performance 
criteria  and  supporting  measiirement 
technology  for  earthquake  resistant 
construction. 

The  total  authorization  level  for 
fiscal  year  1986  is  $68,899  million, 
which  Is  equal  to  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1986  request.  This  bill  reduces 
the  n.S.  Geological  Siirvey's  authori- 
zation level  by  about  4  percent  from 
the  current  level  of  effort— $36,554 
million  to  $35,044  million.  Also  the  bill 
maintains  the  programs  at  FEMA  and 
NSF  at  the  current  level,  and  rein- 
states the  program  at  the  Center  for 
Building  Technology  at  NBS.  For 
fiscal  year  1987,  authorization  levels 
are  set  at  4.5  percent  about  the  fiscal 
year  1986  levels. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  helping  to 
bring  this  biU  to  the  floor. 

As  recognized  by  the  Congress 
almost  a  decade  ago,  earthquakes  are  a 
national  problem.  With  each  passing 
year,  both  the  population  and  develop- 
ment of  vulnerable  areas  are  increas- 
ing. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
817. 

D  1450 

BCr.  LUJAN.  Iidr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  S.  817  funds  fundamen- 
tal scientific  research  efforts  in  under- 
standing the  process  that  is  involved 
in  earthquakes,  with  the  goal  of  better 
engineering  to  minimize  the  effects 
and  the  goal  of  better  prediction. 

In  addition,  it  provides  a  mechanism 
by  which  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  can  coordinate  and  use 
the  resources  to  prepare  the  respond 
to  an  earthquake  catastrophy. 

The  bill  not  only  is  in  line  with  the 
administration's  request  for  1986.  but 
it  also  represents  a  reduction  of  $1.6 
million  over  the  fiscal  year  1985  level. 
I  not  only  welcome  the  savings  to  the 
taxpayers,  but  I  also  welcome  the  '»n- 
tinued  research  into  the  problems 
with  earthquakes. 

My  home  State  of  New  Mexico  has 
been  the  victim  of  some  earthquakes, 
and  although  we  have  not  felt  the 
tremors  of  a  major  disaster,  I  feel 
better  knowing  we  are  continuing  with 
research  on  this  problem. 


The  bill  represents  reductions  in 
both  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  levels 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  this  bill 
has  ako  cleared  both  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  and  the  Interi- 
or Committee.  It  represents  a  level  of 
fundi^  which  the  agencies  have  said 
is  adequate  and  also  represents  a  sav- 
ings f4r  the  taxpayers. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  i^^proval  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlanan  from  Florida  [Mr.  FuquaI. 

Mr.jFUQnA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  diairman  of  the  subcommittee  for 
yieldliig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  S.  817,  is  of 
utmogt  importance.  It  coordinates 
some  four  agencies;  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards and  also  FEMA,  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  in 
carnriig  out  a  national  program. 

It  tapis  been  pointed  out  by  the  able 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  we 
tend  to  think  when  you  ask  people 
where  earthquakes  occur,  they  gener- 
ally think  of  California,  and  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case.  In  the  last  fiscal 
year  we  had  two  earthquakes  happen 
in  tho  United  States,  one  in  south-cen- 
tral Idaho  and  one  in  the  central  Adi- 
rondack Mountains  in  New  York 
State,  so  they  are  not  just  limited  to 
one  rfgion  of  the  covmtry.  We  all  have 
potential  devastating  effects  and  if  we 
can  learn  more  about  earthquakes,  I 
think  it  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
not  only  saving  lives,  but  also  very  val- 
uable property. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  LujAH]  on  the  full  committee  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  and  also 
to  tne  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  for  their  cooperative  activi- 
ties in  reporting  the  bill  and  working 
with  as  on  it. 

MrJSpeaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
817.  "the  bill  authorizes  appropriations 
for  fiical  year  1986  for  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977. 

As  Is  well  known,  our  Nation  needs 
to  continue  a  Federal  earthquake  pro- 
gram. The  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  [FEMA]  currently  as- 
sesseg  a  2-  to  S-percent  probability  per 
year  pf  a  catastrophic  earthquake  in 
California,  and  greater  than  50  per- 
cent In  the  next  30  years.  Such  an 
event  could  cause  $16  to  $70  billion  in 
direct  property  damage  and  3,000  to 
13,000  fatalities.  Proper  prediction  and 
respotue  planning  would  substantially 
redude  these  losses  and  provide  for 
rapid  and  economic  recovery  of  the 
impacted  community.  The  U.S.  Geo- 
logic^ Survey.  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, National  Bureau  of  Standards 
Centir  for  B\iildlng  Technology  and 
FEMA  have  important  roles  in  carry- 
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ing  out  th4  National  Earthquake  Has- 
ards Reduction  Prognun. 
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is  only  one  of  many  sites 
iquakes  may  occur.  For  ex- 
year  1984,  earthquakes 
tral  Idaho  and  near  Blue 
e  in  the  central  Adiron- 
of  New  York.  Perhaps 
lent  earthqiiakes  of  record 
in  the  Untted  States  occurred  at  New 
Madrid,  Mb.  in  1811  and  1812.  which 
changed  the  course  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  stopped  clocks  as  far  away 
as  Boetoni  Another  event  of  large 
magnitudeltook  place  near  Charleston, 
SC,  in  1806.  Geologists  beUeve  that 
earthquakes  are  likely  in  more  than  30 
States,  although  the  probability  in 
any  one  spot  is  much  less  than  that  in 
the  Pacif  id  States. 

This  bil^  reduces  only  slightly  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey's  monitoring 
and  prediction  activities,  reinstates  the 
seismic  codes  and  standards  effort  of 
the  Centei*  for  Building  Technology  at 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and 
maintains  the  current  level  of  earth- 
quake engineering  and  fundamental 
research  it  NSF  and  leadership  re- 
sponsibilities and  preparedness  plan- 
ning activities  at  FEMA.  For  fiscal 
year  1987  authorization  levels  are  set 
at  4.5  pencent  above  the  fiscal  year 
1986  level. 

I  wish  tio  thank  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  In- 
terior and]  Insular  Affairs  for  helping 
to  bring  tqis  bill  to  the  floor. 

A  majorj  earthquake  is  rare  and  yet 
certain— only  the  exact  timing  Sa  in 
doubt.  State  and  local  officials  and  sci- 
entists have  made  us  well  aware  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  momentum  in 
the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Rogram.  The  National  pro- 
gram authorized  in  this  bill  ensures 
the  most  effective  and  coordinated  in- 
vestment n  reducing  the  costly  penal- 
ty of  th^  hazards  associated  with 
earthquakes. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
817.  [ 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  E^mxb- 

SOH]. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
a  bit  startled  yesterday  when  I  opened 
the  Washmgton  Post  and  f  oimd  that  a 
town  in  Missouri's  Eighth  Congres- 
sional Disirict  was  featiu'ed  in  Ripley's 
Believe  It  Or  Not!  The  town  was  New 
Madrid,  ahd  what  the  anecdote  I  am 
referring  to  concerned  was  that  New 
Madrid.  MO,  and  the  sunounding  area 
were  wreiked  by  a  series  of  three 
earthquakjes  between  1811  and  1812  so 
severe  that  churchbells  actually  rang 
in  Richmond  and  Boston,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rlrer  flowed  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection for  several  hours.  It  went  on  to 
say  that  )7ew  Madrid  is  hit  by  an 
earthquake  that  can  be  detected  by 
humans  Ofi  an  average  of  once  every 


48  hours.  What  it  didn't  say  is  that 
New  Madrid  and  the  surrounding  area 
are  hit  by  earthquakes  that  can  be  de- 
tected by  instrumentation  several 
times  every  day,  365  days  a  year. 

We  often  hear  of  the  San  Andreas 
fault  due  to  the  fact  that  California  is 
heavily  populated  and  because  San 
Francisco  was  hit  by  a  severe  earth- 
quake at  a  time  when  it  was  higlily  de- 
veloped. Well,  southeast  Missouri  and 
the  surrounding  area  were  not  heavily 
populated  or  liighly  developed  in  the 
early  19th  century,  but  they  are  now 
and  experts  tell  us  that  another  very 
serious  quake  could  hit  that  area  at 
any  time. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
earthquake  protection  is  a  very  serious 
matter  for  many  geographic  areas  of 
the  country.  We  must  all  work  togeth- 
er to  prevent  the  loss  of  lives  and  to 
protect  property. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  the  chance  to 
vote  on  the  version  of  this  bill  that 
was  reported  by  the  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  Committee,  because  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey  funded  at  the  1985 
level.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  S.  817  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of 
tills  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  article  by 
columnist  George  Will  that  appeared 
in  the  August  16.  1984,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  16, 1984] 

Thkrc's  Reason  pok  Trembling 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

Berkeley.  Calif.— Sensible  citizens  con- 
sider modern  life  altogether  too  full  of  inci- 
dent, and  they  may  become  cross  with  Prof. 
Bruce  Bolt  because  he  says  the  earth  is 
going  to  heave  beneath  our  feet.  In  fact, 
were  our  feet  sufficiently  sensitive— and 
thank  God  they  are  not— we  would,  he  says, 
feel  it  heaving  constantly. 

Bolt  is  a  seismologist.  His  science  is  of  in- 
tense interest  in  California,  and  in  New 
Madrid.  Mo.,  the  site,  around  New  Year's. 
1811-12.  of  several  of  America's  severest 
quakes.  They  temporarily  reversed  the  flow 
of  the  Mississippi,  altered  Its  course  and 
caused  church  bells  to  ring  in  Boston. 

Today  about  a  million  people  live  in  the 
zone  of  maximum  vulnerability.  Quakes  of 
the  1811-12  scale  would  damage  St.  Louis, 
Little  Rock,  Nashville  and  paits  of  seven 
states.  Because  quakes  are  rarer  there  than 
in  California,  building  codes  are  less  strict. 
The  rarity  is  ominous.  Geological  tensions 
are  building  in  that  zone,  and  a  sudden  ad- 
justment may  be  overdue. 

The  New  Madrid  quakes  were  approxi- 
mately 8  on  the  Rlchter  scale.  The  Alaska 
quake  of  Good  Friday,  1964,  was  8.4.  The 
1906  San  Francisco  quake  was  8.3.  The  scale 
is  logarithmic:  the  San  Francisco  quake  was 
900  times  more  powerful  than  the  6.5  quake 
that  in  1983  left  30  percent  of  the  houses  in 
Coalinga,  Calif..  uninhabiUble.  The  Coa- 
ling* quake  resulted  from  some  faults  not 
previously  mapped,  raising  the  question  of 
how  many  more  unknown  faults  in  Califor- 
nia could  cause  quakes  of  6  severity. 

There  are  2,500  to  10,000  measurable 
quakes  a  day,  worldwide.  In  California  there 
are  about  30  a  day  strong  enough  to  make  a 
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aqulgglc  on  aeismographs  here  and  else- 
where. (Instruments  can  measure  ground 
movements  the  size  of  a  molecule  of 
oxygen).  The  problem  is  that  CTallfomia  has 
chosen.  improvidenUy.  to  sit  on  two  plates 
of  the  earth's  crust,  one  of  which  is  moving 
south  while  the  other  heads  for  Alaska  at  a 
rste  of  two  inches  a  year. 

No  good  can  come  to  this,  but  there  is  no 
reasoning  with  these  plater  And  there  is  no 
predicting  when  tension  built  by  the  friction 
(rocks  under  great  pressure  are  elastic 
enough  to  store  energy  like  springs)  will 
produce  sudden  slippage. 

Quakes  kill  thousands  of  people  each 
year.  One  in  China  in  1976  klUed  an  estimat- 
ed 400.000.  It  Is  a  sdence  certainty  that 
large  quakes  are  coming  to  the  United 
SUtes,  Japan  and  elsewhere.  But,  Bolt  says, 
predicting  times  as  well  as  places  U  a  science 
in  its  infancy.  Chinese  sources  claim  ttiat  an 
evacuation  of  a  city,  in  response  to  correct 
prediction,  saved  100,000  Uves  in  1975.  In 
1981  an  inaccurate  prediction  caused  panic 
in  Peru. 

For  several  days  after  a  serious  quake 
there  might  be  no  effective  civil  authority 
to  allocate  medical  and  rescue  resources.  So 
there  are  large  stakes  in  the  scientlsU' 
search  for  patterns  of  premonitory  events. 
Bolt  knows  that  by  predicting  where  and 
how  much  the  earth  may  move,  measures 
can  be  taken  (concerning  the  architecture 
of  schools,  distribution  systems  for  water 
and  power,  dams,  bridges  and  other  mat- 
ters) that  will  mean  that  when  the  pieces 
are  picked  up.  there  wUl  be  fewer  pieces 
than  there  might  have  been. 

The  Lisbon  earthquake  on  All  Saints  Day, 
1755,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  European  mind.  It  killed  thousands 
of  persons  in  churches,  and  thousands  more 
who,  fleeing  to  the  seashore,  were  drowned 
by  a  tidal  wave.  It  raised  doubts  about  the 
beneficence  of  the  universe  and  God's  dispo- 
sition toward  the  18th  century. 

Seventeen  days  later,  in  Boston,  a  quake 
stopped  clocks  and  killed  fish  in  the  harbor 
In  1886.  Charleston,  S.C,  shook  for  eight 
minutes,  and  60  persons  died.  Clearly,  seis- 
mology, with  Its  predictive  potential,  is  a 
practical  matter.  But  Bolt,  a  dry  and  laconic 
Australian,  is  relaxed.  Once  must  be  when 
the  stakes  of  one's  investigations  are  large, 
but  the  events  one  is  investigating  are 
beyond  control  and,  pending  the  fr^'mula- 
tlon  and  sifting  of  vast  quantities  of  evi- 
dence, are  unpredicatable. 

Bolt  has,  as  a  good  scientist  is  apt  to,  a 
philosophic  turn  of  mind,  and  his  woiic  has 
potentliOly  oosmic  reverberations.  Earth- 
quake waves  bouncing  around  the  earth's 
Interior  reveal  much  about  the  planet's 
structure,  and  hence  are  suggestive  about  its 
origins.  Thus  ■elsmology  serves  coamology 
by  producing  dues  about  the  "big  bang"  or 
wliatever  it  was  that  produced  the  universe, 
and  all  matter.  Including  the  ■■«>«  quaking 
fragment  on  which  we  traveL 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
MouoHAH],  repreaenthig  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs 
shares  Jurisdiction  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology  on  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act. 
We  are  pleased  to  Join  with  you  today 
in  support  of  S.  817,  legislation  to  au- 
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thorize  appropriations  for  the  pro- 
grams under  the  act  for  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987. 

WhUe  we  in  the  Interior  Committee 
are  concerned  with  the  whole  National 
Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction  Pro- 
gram, out  of  the  four  agencies  in- 
volved in  this  effort,  we  are  particular- 
ly interested  in  the  work  of  the  UA 
Geological  Siuvey. 

In  this  regard,  the  bill  before  us 
would  authorize  $35,044,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986  and  $36,621,000  for  fiscal 
year  1987  for  the  Survey's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Earthquake  Pro- 
gram. While  this  amount  is  a  mere 
$441,000  above  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1986  request  for  the  USGS, 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  reduction  of  $1,510,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1985  enacted  ap- 
propriation level.  We  In  the  Interior 
Committee,  as  our  colleagues  on  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
are  mindful  of  the  need  to  restrain 
Federal  spending. 

However,  with  respect  to  the  USGS, 
we  find  that  the  authorization  con- 
tained in  the  bill  l>efore  us  will  allow 
the  agency  to  continue  with  its  earth- 
quake related  studies  in  seismology, 
geology,  geophysics,  as  well  as  in  soils 
engineering. 

I  l)elieve  our  friends  from  California 
are  well  aware  that  the  threat  of  a  cat- 
astrophic  earthquake  in  that  State  is 
every-present.  I  would  assiu'e  them 
that  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
Survey's  seismographic  stations  in 
California,  as  well  as  in  Alaska.  Utah. 
Nevada,  and  Washington  to  continue 
to  operate.  It  is  essential  that  the 
monitoring  networks  l)e  maintained 
and  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
USGS  to  fulfill  its  mandate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  bill  au- 
thorizes the  same  total  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1986  as  the  administration's 
request,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  reduction 
from  the  levels  contained  in  the  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  iuive  dili- 
gently sought  to  insure  tliat  the  USGS 
will  not  fall  to  serve  the  public  interest 
in  its  efforts  in  the  Federal  Earth- 
quake Program. 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  817  as 
amended,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act 
for  1986  and  1987. 

I  wish  to  tliank  my  colleagues  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs for  their  expeditious  manner  in 
clearing  this  bill  for  floor  action  imder 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

S.  817  as  amended  was  Jointly  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. The  funding  level  which  we 
are  asking  the  full  House  to  adopt  are 
those  accepted  by  the  Science  Com- 
mittee on  May  7, 1985. 

S.  817  as  amended  accepts  the  over- 
all f  imding  levels  requested  by  the  ad- 
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mlnistrmtion  for  the  Earthquake  Has- 
arda  Reduction  Act.  However,  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  [NB8]  permits 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Center  for 
Buildlnc  Teehnoloty— $0,475  million. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  intention 
of  the  full  House  when  the  NB8  reau- 
thorisation  for  1986  was  voted  at  the 
fiscal  year  IMS  freese  level  on  April 
17.  IMS. 

S.  817  as  amended  funds  the  Federal 
Emergqicy  Management  Agency 
[FEICA]  at  the  request  of  $5.5M  mO- 
U<m.  The  TJ&  C3eological  Survey 
[USGS]  was  increased  by  approxi- 
mately $800,000  above  the  administra- 
tion's reqtiest.  Tlie  request  would  have 
decreased  US08  activities  by  $2  mil- 
lion. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  has  expressed,  on  several 
occasions,  concern  that  the  earth- 
quake program  be  recognized  as  and 
managed  as  a  national  mitigation  and 
reduction  effort.  While  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes  may  be  substantially 
less  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  the 
consequence  of  the  same  magnitude 
earthquake  may  be  far  more  devastat- 
ing in  the  east  than  on  the  west  coast. 

In  addition,  I  q»ecifically  would  like 
to  recognise  and  commend  USOS  for 
their  earthquake  programs  and  would 
support  a  convrehensive  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  reinstate  any  pay  and/or  ad- 
ministrative cuts  borne  by  our  Federal 
R&D  agencies. 

Finally,  as  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  numbers  are 
relatively  minor.  I  would  hope  that 
the  two  Chambers  could  work  swiftly 
to  finalize  this  reauthorization.* 

D  1500 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  WAuauir]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bUl.  S.  817,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Ml.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  Iminute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  itBmarks.  and  Include  extraneous 
material.) 
Mrl  RICHARDSON.  BCr.  Speaker. 
ire  on  the  congressional  platter 
calendar  year  is  the  Issue  of 
btlon  reform. 
Speaker,  I  think  It  is  critical 
the  Congress  give  Immigration 
legislation  a  greater  priority 
X  this  body  act  on  immigration 
legislation  this  calendar  year, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  and  as  an  individual 
-X  of  Congress.  I  pledge  my  will- 
ingness to  woik  for  a  bill  which  Is  not 
only  effective  and  fair,  but  has  a  real 
potential  for  enactmmt.  Toward  this 
end  t  have  met  with  Speaker  O'TXtXLL 
to  ei^ress  my  views. 

Mi*.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  foreign 
policy  dimension  to  the  immigration 
Issue  that  we  have  not  yet  effectively 
considered.  Such  initiatives,  primarily 
wlthjthe  Government  of  Mexico,  could 
Inditde:  First,  a  free  trade  and  copro- 
ductlon  zone  along  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  second,  a  United 
Statts-Mexican  bilateral  commission; 
thini  a  Joint  United  States-Mexico  de- 
velopment bank;  and  fourth,  a  multl- 
latenJ  commission  on  Immigration. 

y^.  Speaker,  the  Congress  should 
act  on  Immigration  legislation  expedi- 
tloudy  this  calendar  year. 

Speaker,  I  Include  my  testimony 
Senator  Alah  Szmpsoh's  Judld- 
ibcommittee.  as  follows: 
Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
Ity  to  api>ear  before  you  today 
(Vscuss  S.  1200,  the  Immigration 
Reft^rm  and  Control  Act  of  1M5. 

I  ma  not  here  today  to  endorse  your 
bill,] Mr.  Speaker,  for  I  believe,  as  I 
havf  said  before,  that  it  is  regressive, 
punitive,  and  above  all,  lacking  com- 
passion and  fairness,  elements  which 
have  for  so  long  represented  the  es- 
sencp  of  this  country's  traditional  im- 
mlgttitlon  policy.  Nor  Mr.  Speaker,  am 
I  hffe  only  to  critidae  and  nay  say. 
Rather,  I  am  here  to  offer  what  I  hope 
are  constructive  comments,  and  to 
pledge  my  willingness,  both  as  an  Indi- 
vidual and  as  chairman  of  the  Hiv>an- 
ic  Caucus,  to  woric  for  a  bill  which  is 
not  only  effective  and  fair,  but  has  a 
real  potential  for  enactment.  Toward 
thlsiend  I  have  met  with  the  Speaker 
of  me  Hoxise  to  encoxuage  his  active 
participation  in  this  Issue  and  to 
ganier  his  assurance  of  expeditious 
action  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves. 

Ii^mlgratlon  reform  has  consumed 
the  I  better  part  of  two  Congresses, 
hunklreds  and  hundreds  of  hotirs  of 
and  staff  time,  and  before 
years  of  work  by  the  select  com- 
It  Is  an  Issue  of  great  national 
importance  with  international  ramifi- 
cations, and  yet  it  eludes  resolution. 


The  question  of  the  hour  Is  why?  Why 
can  we  noi  seem  to  find  the  right  com- 
bination of  provisions  that  will  ensure 
resolution  of  a  problem  that  screams 
tobesolv^ 

The  immigration  policies  of  the 
United  Stvttes  have  traditionally  been 
premised  |on  a  humanitarian  view  of 
our  role  Ih  the  world;  that  inherently 
we  are  a;  compassionate  people  who 
with  open  arms  have  welcomed  many 
differing  peoples  into  this  country  to 
begin  a  new  and  better  life;  that  we 
are  a  fairlpeople  respecting  the  rights 
of  all.  Th|kt's  not  to  say  that  there  are 
not  limits  to  our  ability  to  realistically 
provide  for  all  who  wish  to  come 
here— fori  there  are  limits.  Nor,  Mr. 
Speaker,  |s  that  to  say  that  Illegality 
should  be  condoned— for  it  should  not. 
Nor  \»  th^t  to  say  that  we  should  not 
have  an  effective  enforcement  policy 
to  ensure  that  our  Immigration  laws 
are  enf  orMd.  and  that  the  Integrity  of 
our  borders  is  maintained- for  we 
should.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  view 
that  we  have,  to  the  detrimmt  of  our 
Joint  gofl  of  immigration  reform, 
placed  too  heavy  an  emphasis  on  the 
enforcement  side  and  not  a  sufficient 
emphasis  on  our  humanitarian  tradi- 
tion. In  other  words,  our  efforts  to 
date  have  failed  to  sufficiently  balance 
these  Im^rtant  yet  often  conflicUng 
goals.  Mit.  Speaker,  we  need  to  again 
struggle  lio  find  that  balance. 

I  know  jthat  sanctions  are  abhorrent 
to  many,  tnany  people,  and  I.  too.  am 
not  without  fear  that  they  will  be  mis- 
used. While  I  am  willing  personidly  to 
consider  jthe  Imposition  of  sanctions, 
as  a  necessary  element  of  a  balanced 
package,  I  am  not  willing  to  do  so 
unless  the  more  humanitarian  provi- 
sions are  equally  included.  Consistent 
therewith  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  following  provisions  be  con- 
sidered fpr  Inclusion  In  any  balanced 
package. 

First,  there  must  be  an  honest  recog- 
nition tqat  the  fears  and  realities  of 

,tlon  are  very  real  and  very 
frlghtenihg  to  many  people.  You  and 
I,  Mr.  SpJMker,  may  not,  in  fact,  sense 
this  anxiety,  but  many  do,  and  If  we 
are  to  aoiieve  a  balanced  bill  we  must 
be  cognisant  of  these  fears  and  pro- 
vide realptatutory  protections  and  not 
of  protection. 

there  must  be  established  a 

equitable  legalization  pro- 
gram which  wUl  nm  concurrently  with 
any  Initfeitlon  of  employer  sanctions. 
To  do  less  is  to  deny  the  acting 
premise  I  of  the  select  commission 
Itself,  th^t  legalization  Is  a  realistic  re- 

the  problem  of  Illegal  aliens. 

irtance  of  this  synergetic  re- 
was  clearly  set  forth  during 

s  consideration  of  H.R.  1510 
by  the  farmer  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  Hon.  WllUam  French 
Smith,  B  his  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 


JustproE 

Second 

fair  and 


gees,  and  International  Law  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
UJB.  House  of  Representatives,  and  I 
quote: 

This  biU  would  provide  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  legal  status  for  those  Ulegsl  aUens 
who  have  tbown  a  commitment  to  beoomins 
pennsnent  memben  of  our  ■octoty.  It  Is  a 
sensible  and  humane  approach.  Altbougb 
acme  have  crttieiaed  letaUsation  aa  a  reward 
for  Uwbreakera.  It  repreaenU  a  practical  de- 
cision that  Is  consiatent  with  effective  law 
enforcement.  The  fdUure  to  include  such  a 
legalUaUon  program  xoouid  aooravaU  en- 
forcement of  emptoyer  BancHon*".  (Empba- 
■IB  added.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  S.  1200, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  no  legal- 
ization program  and  has.  In  fact, 
turned  the  relationship  between  legal- 
ization and  effective  enforcement  of 
employer  sanctions,  deemed  so  lnu>or- 
tant  by  Attorney  General  Smith,  on 
Its  head.  Realistically,  a  legalization 
program  which  becomes  a  reality  only 
at  some  time  In  the  future,  and  then 
only  when  the  following  finding  is 
made,  and  I  quote,  "[plrograms  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  in  effect,  and 
have  adequate  resources,  to  control 
substantially  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  to  prevent  and 
deter  substantially  violations  of  the 
terms  of  entry,  and  to  eliminate  sub- 
stantially the  emplosonent  of  unau- 
thorized aliens  in  the  United  States" 
(section  201(cK3)),  is  no  program  at 
alL  The  reason  Is,  as  Attorney  General 
Smith  stated,  that  without  a  legaliza- 
tion program,  enforcement  of  employ- 
er sanctions  would  be  aggravated.  The 
reason  he  gave  for  this  is  that  the  con- 
Unuation  of  this  illegal  population 
would  "divert  important  resources  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  at  precisely  the  time  when  its 
enforcement  priority  should  be  effec- 
tive implementation  of  employer  sanc- 
tions" and  therefore.  Iifr.  Speaker,  you 
cannot  have  effective  sanctions  until 
you  have  a  legalization  program  and 
you  cannot  have  a  legalization  pro- 
gram until  you  have  effective  sanc- 
tions. I  believe  it  becomes  readily  m>- 
parent  that  not  only  wlU  there  never 
be  a  legalization  program  under  S. 
1200,  and  if  Mr.  Smith  Is  correct  in  his 
analysis,  there  also  will  not  be  effec- 
tive employer  sanctions.  I  am  person- 
ally saddened  and  disturbed  by  this 
nonapproach  to  legalization.  The 
reason  for  my  discomfort  is  that  to 
Ignore  legalization  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  immigration  reform  is  to  to- 
tally disregard  the  humanitarian  side 
of  this  issue.  As  you  know,  many  undo- 
cumenteds  currently  In  oiu-  country 
have  been  in  the  United  States  for 
years.  They  have  contributed  their  en- 
ergies and  productivity  to  this  coim- 
try.  They  are  law-abiding  people  who 
enrich  our  society  with  their  hard 
work,  cultural  heritage  and  commit- 
ment to  family.  The  nonapproach  of 
S.  1200  to  legalization  not  only  turns 
our  collective  national  back  to  these 
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people  and  their  plight  but  falls  to  re- 
alistically deal  with  the  very  problem 
we  say  we  are  attempting  to  solve— the 
exploited  underclass  of  the  Illegal 
alien. 

Again.  I  think  we  must  question 
whether  S.  1200  would  not.  in  fact,  ag- 
gravate an  already  intolerable  situa- 
tion. For  instance,  what  happens  to 
that  undocumented  that  has  resided 
in  the  United  States  before  IMO,  and 
would  qualify  for  legalization  as  pre- 
scribed in  your  bUl,  but  who  wishes  to 
change  Jobs  before  the  new  select  com- 
mission has  made  its  recommendations 
or  who  Is  actually  v>prehended  before 
the  commission  acts?  I  m^tnt^iwi  -ur 
Speaker,  that  your  bill  provides  no  re- 
course for  this  Individual  and  will,  in 
fact,  drive  him  deeper  into  the  under- 
class and  make  him  even  more  exploit- 
able. In  other  words,  the  tmdocument- 
ed  in  my  example  either  can  go  fur- 
ther underground  or  be  available  to 
work  only  for  his  initial  employer— 
since  sanctions  do  not  apply  to  contin- 
uous employment  for  that  employee 
hired  before  enactment  of  your  bill- 
creating  a  state  of  effective  bondage 
since  the  threat  of  exposure  is  always 
present.  ISx.  Speaker,  Instead  of  re- 
moving these  people  from  their  under- 
class status,  the  bill  Is  forcing  their  re- 
treat deeper  Into  an  underground 
world  and  woriiplace.  I  can't  believe 
this  is  really  the  result  we  wish  to 
foster. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  when  we 
as  a  nation  invite  individuals  into  this 
country  or  to  remain  here  to  perform 
services  for  the  benefit  of  this  coun- 
try, and  its  economy,  we  have  a  na- 
tional responsibility  to  Insure  that 
these  people  are  treated  fairly,  and 
that  while  they  reside  here  they  do  so 
in  an  environment  free  of  exploitation 
and  bondage.  To  do  less  is  a  national 
disgrace.  Agahi.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  to  say  that  In  the  Interest  of  a  bal- 
anced policy  that  we  should  not  recog- 
nize spedal  circumstances  t'nat 
demand  Individualized  treatment  Per- 
ishable commodities  in  agriculture 
which  have  for  so  long  depended  on  a 
woric  force  consisting  of  illegal  immi- 
grants may  very  well  deserve  such  in- 
dividualized consideration. 

Finally,  I  believe  the  Issue  of  immi- 
gration control  has  been  considered 
for  too  long  as  strictly  a  domesUc 
matter.  Likewise,  last  years  debate 
over  the  Slmpson-MaBoll  bill  focused 
only  on  the  need  for  the  United  States 
"to  regain  control  of  its  borders"  by 
instituting  employer  sanctions  or  by 
increasing  border  enforcement.  What 
has  become  evident  to  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Congressional 
Hispanic  Caucus,  however,  is  that  Im- 
miiration  control  is  a  multilateral 
issue  between  the  United  States  and 
other  natldns,  particularly  those 
whose  lesser  developed  economies 
and/or  political  turmoil  contribute  to 
the  flow  of  emigrants.  This  view  was 


confirmed  by  what  the  members  of 
the  caucus  saw  an  heard  aa  their  trip 
to  LaUn  America  last  December.  On 
our  stop  in  Mexico,  we  found  that 
Mexican  officials  demcmstrated  a  will- 
ingness to  discuss  important  bilateral 
Issues,  including  the  problem  of  un- 
documented migration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  we.  as  a  nation,  should  In 
our  present  consideration  of  immigra- 
tion reform  be  fostering  both  public 
and  private  United  States  and  Mexi- 
can, as  well  as  other  multilateral  Ini- 
tiatives, as  an  hniwrtant  first  step 
toward  solving  the  worldwide  Illegal 
Immigration  problem,  of  which  we  aie 
only  a  part.  Such  hiltlatlves  could  hi- 
clude:  First,  a  free  trade  and  coproduc- 
tion  zone  along  the  United  States- 
Mexican  border,  second,  a  United 
States-Mexican  bilateral  commission; 
third,  a  Johit  United  States-Mexican 
development  bank;  and  fourth,  a  mul- 
tilateral commission  on  immigration. 
To  look  only  to  the  domestic  side  of 
the  immigration  problem  is  to  miss 
half  the  solution.  We  must  expand  our 
view  and  look  for  a  total  solution  for  if 
we  do  not  we  are  bound  to  repeat  the 
failures  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  clearly  other 
components  of  S.  1200  that  need  con- 
sideration and  careful  review.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  potential 
stumbling  block  to  passage  of  a  Immi- 
gration Reform  and  Control  Act  at 
anytime  in  the  near  future,  will  arise 
from  our  failure  to  deal  with  the  ele- 
ments that  I  have  outlined  above  in  an 
honest,  sensitive,  and  humanitarian 
way.  We  must  have  the  capacity  as 
legislators  to  step  into  the  shoes  of 
those  who  fear  persecutions  from 
their  countries  of  origin,  of  those  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  feed  and 
educate  their  families  and  seA  a 
better  future,  of  those  who  have  felt 
the  anxiety  and  frustration  of  discrim- 
ination, of  those  who  live  in  constant 
fear  of  exposure  and  thereby  become 
the  exploited,  and  thus  to  know  the 
depth  of  their  concerns.  By  the  same 
token,  we  must  be  legislators  who  rec- 
ognize disruptions  to  major  industries 
and  the  economic  consequences  of  our 
actions,  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
our  Nation  to  provide  for  all  people, 
and  to  legitimately  recognize  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  borders  and  the  right  to 
control  them  by  effective  law  enforce- 
ment To  skew  the  scales  dispropor- 
tionately in  either  direction  will  only 
Insure  our  failure  once  again.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  failure  is  averted,  and 
I  stand  ready  to  work  for  immediate 
passage  of  a  fair  and  equitable  immi- 
gration reform  bilL 

I  thank  you  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  your  kind  atten- 
tion to  my  comments. 
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PRESIDENT  OIVE8  NEW  MEAN- 
ING TO  SOFT  ON  DEFENSE 

(Mr.  SIKORSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permlasion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
ranarkB  and  to  include  extraneous 
materiaL)       

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
weekend  address  and  over  the  years, 
the  President  and  the  right  wing  in 
America  have  sought  support  by  at- 
tacking others  for  being  what  they  call 
soft  on  defense;  yet  since  he  came  to 
office,  the  President  has  given  a  whole 
new  meaning  to  the  term  "soft  on  de- 
fense." 

The  President  has  been  soft  on  de- 
fense contractors  who  charge  the 
American  taxpayers  for  things  like 
dog  boarding,  lavish  parties,  and  even 
$700  toUet  seats. 

He  has  been  soft  on  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  who  aid  and  abet  this 
bUlion-dollar  gouging. 

And  he  has  been  soft  on  defense  per- 
sonnel who  ignore  the  abuse  and  then 
swing  through  the  revolving  doors  into 
quarter-million-dollar  Jobs  with  the 
defense  industry. 

In  fact,  he  is  so  soft  on  defense. 
President  Reagan  would  win  the  Char- 
mln  squeeze  test.  But  with  our  luck, 
that  toUet  paper  would  probably  cost 
$100  a  roll— to  go  with  the  $700  toUet 
seat 
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■peiul4«  twice  as  much  on  the  Pentagon 
thla  ye^  u  we  were  in  1980. 

The  President  would  have  you  believe 
that  we  are  sendlnc  a  "sivul  of  weaknea" 
to  other  countries  and  "cuttlnc  vital  defense 
needs.**  That  la  emphatically  not  true.  Our 
budgetj  will  Increase  defense  outlays  by  IS 
billion  dollan  next  year  over  this  year's 
figure.' 

Mr.  Reagan  next  says  the  House  makes 
"no  meaningful  effort"  to  shrink  what  he 
calls  the  "spending  machine."  He  did  not 
tell  yon  that  our  House  budget  reduces  his 
projected  budget  deficit  for  next  year  by  |M 
billion.'  the  same  amount  the  Senate  does. 
We  cu|  next  year's  deficit  tM  billion  below 
the  sB^unt  Mr.  Reagan  himself  submitted 
in  his!  budget  In  February.  Our  House 
budget!  freexes  most  civilian  programs  at 
last  year's  level. 

The  President  says  he  likes  the  Senate 
budget,  because  of  its  "program  reforms  and 
permanent  savings." 

Let's  look  at  what  he  and  the  Republican 
Senators  are  calling  "program  reforms." 

They  want  to  renege  on  the  commitment 
to  our  elderly  by  denying  any  cost  of  Uvlng 
adjustment  for  retirees. 

They  want  to  make  medicare  treatment 
more  castly  to  the  elderly  patlmts. 

They  want  to  reduce  the  amoimt  we  share 
with  oitr  states  for  medicaid. 

They  want  to  make  it  harder  for  young 
Americans  to  get  a  college  education  by  re- 
ducing student  loans  at  a  time  of  soaring 
tuition  costs. 

They  want  to  make  it  harder  for  a  young 
couple  to  buy  a  home. 

Their  Senate  Republican  budget  would 
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ACpIN  IS  NOT  A  COIN 
WITHOUT  A  FACE  VALUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
Ueman  froin  Illinois  [Mr.  Ahhuhzio]  is 
recognlaedjfor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANl^UNZIO.  Utr.  Speaker,  legis- 
lation is  currently  pending  in  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body  that 
would  call  Ifor  the  minMng  of  gold  and 
silver  bulliiin  coins. 

While  ijsupport  such  legislation.  I 
cannot  sumwrt  a  provision  of  most  of 
the  bills  ttiat  classifies  the  coins  as 
legal  tender  but  does  not  place  a  face 
value  on  the  coins. 

A  numbo*  of  Members  in  the  House 
support  g(ild  bullion  legislation  as  a 
way  to  ^w  sales  away  from  the 
South  A^can  Krugerrand.  They 
point  out  that  the  Krugerrand  does 
not  have  a  face  value,  and  in  order  to 
be  competitive  with  the  Krugerrand. 
the  U.S.  bullion  piece  should  not  have 
a  face  value. 

While  it  is  true  that  Krugerrands 
have  been  an  attractive  gold  source  in 
recent  years,  the  bull  market  for  Kru- 
gerrands i|  fading  quickly.  Recently, 
the  trend  among  gold  buyers  has  been 
a  switch  from  the  Krugerrands  to  the 
Canadian  maple  leaf,  a  gold  coin 
which  contains  a  face  value.  In  short, 
the  maple  leaf,  with  its  face  value,  has 
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the  response  of  the  majority  leader  to 
President  Reagan's  radio  broadcast  of 
June  22. 1985. 
Txxx    or    HouBB    MAJoarrr    tj^^jb    j^f 

WaiOKT's  Rispoass  to  PusmxiiT  Ru- 

OAM's  Radio  Bsoadcast.  Junk  22. 198S 

WASHmexoH.— At  the  outset,  let  me  ask 
that  aU  Amertcans  Join  together  this  week- 
end in  prayers  for  the  safe  and  speedy  re- 
lease of  our  feUow  citizens  held  captive  in 
foreign  lands.  Thla  is  a  matter  that  tran- 
scends partisanship.  It  is  a  prayer  in  which 
all  of  us  can  Join  as  one. 

When  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
safety  of  our  people  are  at  stake.  Democrats 
In  Congress  have  always  put  patriotism 
above  partisanship.  We  want  no  political  ad- 
vantage at  the  price  of  American  misery. 

In  tlie  wake  of  fanatical  bombings— terror- 
ist attacks— cowardly  kidn^plngs  which 
take  American  dtiaens  captive  and  mock  the 
efforts  of  the  White  House  to  deal  with 
them,  we  silenoe  our  crltidsm  and  publicly 
support  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Reagan  appar- 
ently cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
partisanship  attacks  on  us  over  questions  of 
honest  Judgment  and  prlorlUes. 

Today  in  a  rhetorical  orgy  he  attacked  our 
House  budget  for  not  m>endlng  enough  more 
on  the  Pentagon  and  for  in«i«tiiiig  that  we 
keep  our  promise— and  his  promise— to  the 
American  people  by  protecting  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients,  disabled  veterans,  and  mili- 
tary retirees  from  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Reagan  accused  us  of  wanting  to 
weakoi  the  country's  defense.  That  is  utter- 
ly untrue.  In  the  matter  of  national  securi- 
ty, we  support  a  strong  defense.  This  is  not 
a  partisan  issue.  The  DonocraUc  House  has 
provided  very  substantive  defense  increases 
In  each  of  the  past  four  years.  We  are 


the  life  of  the  loan— probably  $10,000  over 
the  life  of  the  average  home  loan.  Hi. 
Reagan  says  he  is  against  any  new  tax,  that 
he-U  veto  it.  Well.  I  wonder  what  he  *^ii« 
that. 

The  President  talks  piously  of  deficits. 
Yet  his  policies  have  added  as  much  to  the 


Another  I  example  of  the  problems 
with  buillian  coins  without  face  value 
is  the  U.S]  Gold  Medallion  Program, 
which  had  been  in  operation  in  this 
country  for  5  years.  The  medallions, 
which  have  no  face  value,  have  been 
virtually  a  sales  flop.  The  medallions 


national  debt  in  these  first  five  years  of  the  ^^*""»"y  a  sales  flop.  The  medallions 
Reagaq  Administration  as  our  ancestors  ^®£^  .^Hrl^^  ^^<*  directly  by  the 
added  ih  the  entire  192  years  of  our  previous    "" 


hlstoryi 

ThesA  enormous  fiscal  shortfalls  which 
plague  us  are  Reagan  deficits— the  result  of 
his  huge  tax  glveway  of  1981  and  his  enor- 
mous military  spen<Ung  buildup,  which  has 
been  ad  rapid  that  waste  and  flagrant  abuse 
have  sipped  our  strength  and  robbed  the 
buying  power  of  our  military  dollars. 

We  are  aa  coounltted  to  an  adequate  de- 
fenae  as  Bfr.  Reagan  la.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  people  expect  us  to  tolerate  waste. 

We  are  aa  deeply  committed  to  reducing 
those  raging  deftclta  aa  he  is.  But  we  will  do 
it  by  keeping  faith  with  the  American 
people,  by  keeping  our  promises. 

In  the  campaign  last  year,  Mr.  Reagan 
made  aiaolemn  promise  to  protect  aodal  ae- 
curity  fX>LA'a.  Now  he  wants  ua  to  break 
that  premise  ss  the  Senate  has  done. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  do  that.  The 
American  people  would  not  respect  us  if  we 
did. 

Hubert  Humphrey  said  the  moral  test  of 
government  is  how  it  treaU  those  who  are 
In  the  dawn  of  life,  the  children,  those  who 
are  in  the  twilight  of  life,  the  aged,  and 
thoae  who  are  in  the  ahadowa  of  life,  the 
handlc^ped  and  the  dlaadvantaged. 

In  being  fiscally  responsible  we  Intend 
also  to  be  morally  responsible.  And  I  think 
that's  what  the  American  people  want  and 
expect  «s  to  do. 


UJ3.  Mint,' but  there  was  some  criti- 
cism, which  I  believe  to  be  unjustified, 
that  the  mint  was  not  doing  a  good 
selling  Jobi,  The  sales  program  was 
then  given  to  a  private  marketing  con- 
cern. J.  Arsn  dc  Co.  The  sales  of  the 
product  wore  so  poor  under  the  J. 
Aron  contmct.  that  the  contract  had 
to  be  ternjlnated.  with  a  loss  of  mil- 
lions of  do]  lars  of  foregone  revenue  to 
the  taxpay  srs.  The  lack  of  Interest  in 
these  medilllons  was  not  due  to  inad- 
equate sal<s  measures,  but  rather,  in 
my  opinloii.  due  to  an  inferior  prod- 
uct—a coin  that  did  not  have  a  face 
value. 

There  is  thus  adequate  research  to 
show  that  the  selling  of  gold  in  this 
country  without  a  face  value  wiU  not 
be  a  succesif  ul  venture. 

To  those  who  want  to  cut  into  the 
sales  of  Kugerrands  as  a  protest  to 
the  aparth<  id  policy  of  South  Africa.  I 
would  poin ,  out  that  whUe  a  new  gold 
bullion  cotai  without  a  face  value  may 
have  initial  sales  success,  in  the  long 
run  there  ^111  not  be  ongoing  sales.  A 
coin  with  no  face  value  will  be  a  one- 
shot  deal  ai  t  far  as  purchasers  are  con- 
cerned, par  :icularly  among  the  numis- 
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matlc  community.  However,  coins  with 
a  face  value  that  are  redated  every 
year,  will  have  a  long-lasting  sales 
appeal,  and  could  ultimately  wipe  out 
Krugerrand  sales  in  this  country  com- 
pletely. 

My  opinions  are  shared  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  numismatic  commimity. 
including  the  major  numismatic  publi- 
cations. I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
an  editorial  which  appears  in  the  June 
19  issue  of  Coin  World,  a  respected  nu- 
mismatic publication.  I  urge  Members 
to  read  the  editorial  because  it  makes 
a  good  case  for  face  value  coins.  If  we 
go  without  face  values  we  will  merely 
be  going  through  a  costly  exercise  in 
frustration.  But  if  we  go  with  face 
values.  I  predict  that  the  numismatic 
community  will  support  the  program, 
and  we  will  see  record  sales  that  will 
knock  the  Krugerrand  right  on  its 
apartheid  backside. 

A  copy  of  the  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  Coin  World.  June  19;  1985] 
MAMimra  THX  Battix  Statiohs 

The  battle  lines  are  drawn. 

The  n.S.  Senate  Is  nearlng  floor  action  on 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  oommonoratlve  coin 
bUl  which  has  already  gained  passage  in  the 
House  of  R^resentattves.  It  is  a  simple 
measure  wldch  calls  for  the  issuance  of 
three  commemorative  coins:  a  gold  $5  coin, 
a  silver  dollar,  and  a  copper-nickel  lutlf 
dollar. 

For  weeks  the  SUtue  of  Uberty  bill  lias 
languiahed  in  the  Senate.  Perhaps  a  more 
acctirate  description  is  that  it  has  been  held 
hostage. 

Senate  proponents  of  bullion  coins  and 
those  advocating  XJ&.  sanctions  against 
South  Africa  (banning  importation  of  the 
Krugerrand)  put  "holda"  on  the  Statue  bill. 

The  current  Washington  lingo  ia  that 
there  is  a  "window  of  opportunity"  because 
the  SUtue  bUl  is  a  favorite  of  Rep.  Frank 
Annunslo.  the  powerful  chairman  of  the 
House  Coinage  subcommittee. 

With  action  during  the  first  week  of  June 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  on  pont- 
ble  economic  sanctions  against  South 
Africa,  an  amendment  calling  for  a  ban  on 
Importation  of  the  Krugerrand  is  not  likely 
to  be  tacked  onto  the  Statue  bill. 

But  the  prospects  of  amendments  calling 
for  gold  and  silver  bullion  coins  being  at- 
tached to  the  Statue  bill  are  now  an  accept- 
ed reality  by  most  C^itol  Hill  observers. 
Some  say  a  1  ounce  gold  bullion  coin  and  a  1 
ounce  silver  coin.  Other  versions  suggest  a 
variation  on  the  gold  with  as  many  as  four 
coins:  an  ounce,  half  ounce,  quarter  otmce 
and  tenth  of  an  ounce. 

This  brings  us  to  the  battle  scene: 

The  odds-on-favortte  among  proponents  of 
bullion  coins  is  the  Liberty  Double  Eagle 
Bullion  Coin  Act  (8.  638),  sponsored  by 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansss  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranaton,  D-Callf .  It 
would  designate  bullion  coins  as  legal  tender 
at  their  fair  market  value,  without  a  dollar- 
denomination. 

Joe  Cobb,  senior  economist  for  the  Senate 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  explains  the 
the  phrase  "legal  tender  at  fair  market 
value"  In  these  terms: 

"The  price  (in  dollars)  of  an  ounce  of  gold 
today  changes  every  few  minutes.  If  you 
owed  someone  $100  and  offered  him  a  legal 
tender  gold  coin— assume  the  price  of  gold 
were  $300  per  ounce— would  you  be  entitled 


to  change?  Ia  the  legal  tender  coin  a  method 
of  discharging  that  debt?  Would  be  have  to 
take  the  coin  at  a  'fair  market  value'  of  $300 
and  give  you  $200  In  Federal  Reserve  notes 
back? 

"The  answer  U  'No'  because  the  coin  re- 
quires valuation  In  order  to  be  a  tender  for 
the  debt.  There  is  no  predetermined  dollar- 
value.  Tou  dont  iiave  the  unilateral  power 
to  tell  anyone  bow  many  dollars  the  coin  is 
worth!  Your  creditor  would  be  free  to  offer 
you  a  free-market  price  of  $100  for  the  coin; 
If  you  still  wanted  to  use  It  to  pay  your  debt, 
he  probably  wouldn't  protest  (his  eocmomic 
opinion  about  tlie  gold  coin  was  reflected  al- 
ready in  tlie  very  low  price  lie  aet  upon  ItN" 

On  the  question  of  designated  «W'n<wnit^y. 
tlon,  Mr.  Cobb  explains: 

"There  are  still  outstanding  obligationa  of 
the  ITnited  States  that  were  Issued  prior  to 
1933  and  will  mature  in  the  future.  Under 
the  Suprane  Court  ruling  In  Perry  v.  VS. 
(1935),  any  legal  tender  gold  coin  that  has  a 
fixed  value  would  be  hypotbetlcally  payable 
in  satisfaction  of  the  debt  Since  the  law  in 
this  case  is  Article  5  of  the  BUl  of  RlghU 
and  SecUon  0.  Article  I  of  the  Constitution, 
the  statutory  provision  subordinating  ttie 
coins'  legal  tender  status  to  31  U.S.C.  5118 
would  be  an  open  invitation  to  litlgaticm. 

"To  spare  the  government  a  number  of 
nusianoe  suits  (one  ia  already  pending  in  Se- 
attle, baaed  on  the  Olympic  gold  coins  of 
1984),  the  oonadoua  omiasion  of  a  'aymboUc' 
dollar  denomination  in  S.  636  and  HJR.  1123 
[companion  House  bllll  Is  sn  important  fea- 
ture of  the  legldation." 

Annunslo  Is  adamant.  He  Insists  that  any 
gold  or  sliver  ctrins  must  have  legal  tender 
status  and  must  bave  the  denomination  des- 
ignated on  the  coin. 

Indeed  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Katherine  D.  Ortega,  in  stating  the 
Treasury  Dmartment's  position  noted: 

"...  All  legal  tender  coins  should  have  a 
face  value.  The  necessity  snd  wisdom  of  as- 
cribing a  definite  value  to  each  of  our  coins 
is  evidenced  by  neariy  two  hundred  years  of 
coinage  legislation.  Since  the  face  value  is 
an  intrinsic  element  of  a  coin  as  a  monetary 
instrument,  all  of  our  coins  have  been  de- 
nominated by  Congreaa  In  terms  of  a  dollar 
or  its  multiples  and  fractions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic  A  legal  toider  coin 
of  the  realm,  whose  value  would  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  fluctuations  of  the  precious 
metal  market,  would  represent  a  major  de- 
parture from  this  long  and  consistent  prac- 
tice." 

The  Treasury  Department's  offldal  posl- 
Uon,  though.  Is  that  it  does  not  favor  ascrib- 
ing a  face  value  to  a  gold  bullion  coin  and 
that  It  wUl  only  support  a  gold  bullion  coin 
if  Congreaa  aarigns  no  value  or  legal  tender 
status  to  the  coin. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  Amer- 
ica should  have  gold  coins,  foremost  of 
which  Is  giving  Americans  the  option  of 
choosing  to  buy  an  American  gold  coin  vs. 
being  forced  to  buy  foreign  oedns.  If  one 
wants  to  own  gold  hi  coined  form  currently. 
(Those  who  look  at  the  United  Stetes'  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  foreign  debt  situation 
surely  can  see  the  wisdom  In  an  American 
gold  coin.) 

Proponents  argue  that  the  American  gold 
coin  should  be  exactly  lUte  the  Krugerrand. 
which  U  legal  tender  in  South  Africa  at  lU 
fair  market  value  and  does  not  have  a  de- 
nomlnatlan  stamped  on  It. 

What  about  the  <"!»"M«fT?  Maple  Leaf 
which  Is  legal  tender  and  has  a  denomina- 
tion of  $50?  As  the  glitter  of  the  Kruger- 
rand pales  because  of  South  Africa's  politi- 


cal situation,  the  Maple  Leaf  baa  become  a 
strong  diallenger. 

We  liave  only  to  look  at  our  recent  history 
and  expettenee  with  the  American  Arts 
Gold  Medallion  program.  In  many  Tttpwla 
It  ahould  liave  been  a  oompettt<v;  It  baa  1 
ounce  of  gold.  But  the  program  waa  a  miaer- 
able  failure. 

The  medallion  program  waa  doomed  be- 
cauae  It  lacked  the  necessary  ingredients. 
Although  the  country  of  origin  waa  added 
midway  ttirough  the  program.  Uie  gold 
pieces  will  always  be  medals,  not  coins. 

To  capture  tlie  pubUc'a  ooofldenoe  and  ac- 
ceptance, the^ntted  Statea  will  have  to 
lasue  a  coin.  By  definition  a  coin  la  a  piece  of 
metal  of  flxed  value  and  wdgfat  laaued  by  a 
government  and  used  aa  money. 

One  thing  that  la  often  lost  in  any  dlacw- 
aion  of  American  bullion  ooina  vs.  foreign 
gold,  such  as  the  Krugerrand,  la  the  market- 
ing. It  there  la  one  leason  to  be  learned,  it  ia 
the  importance  of  advertialng,  public  rela- 
tions, and  a  worldwide  marketing  program. 
The  South  Africans  wrote  the  book  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Annunslo  appean  Arm  in  tila  resolve 
not  to  accept  bullion  coin  amendmentt 
which  do  not  accord  auch  cotna  legal  tender 
status  and  do  not  designate  denomination. 
We  would  urge  him  to  ke^  tliat  resolve 

The  mostly  likely  senario  Is  tbat  the 
Senate  will  have  its  day  and  amend  the 
Statue  of  liberty  bill  In  a  form  unaccept- 
able to  Annunslo,  whkdi  would  likely 
prompt  a  conf  nenoe  committee. 

The  unprecedented  poaalbUty  of  a  legal 
tender  coin  witliout  an  «Tfgnri  face  vataie 
ia  far  too  important  a  matter  to  leave  to  the 
strong-arm  politics  of  a  coof  erenoe  commit- 
tee. 

We  would  tuge  a  oomptotnlae  of  sorts. 
First  expedite  ttie  Statue  of  liberty  taUL 
Then  aet  <tw«««Hu»*  bearings  in  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affatra  and 
Coinage  where  all  of  the  factors  and  argu- 
ments can  be  aired  with  regard  to  bullion 
coinage,  tnrin/Wny  marketing  amects. 

As  much  as  we  favor  the  commemorative 
Statue  of  Liberty  coinage  and  bullion  coin- 
age, we  cannot  in  good  conscience  advocate 
a  package  deal  whereby  legislatorB  are  asked 
to  approve  Statue  of  liberty  coins  and  at 
the  same  time  auttioriae  bullioo  coins  with- 
out legal  toider  status  or  «i—iyti«»^  de- 
nominations. 

The  bills  should  be  acrutlniaed,  debated, 
and  voted  on  individually.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BCazzoli] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
\mavoidably  absent  on  Friday,  June 
21,  1985.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted: 

"Aye"  on  roll  No.  182,  on  approving 
the  Journal  of  Thnisday.  June  20. 
198S;and 

"Aye"  on  roll  No.  184.  an  amend- 
ment to  HJR.  1872.  Department  of  De- 
fense fiscal  year  1986  authorization,  to 
clarify  specifications  of  core  loidstics 
functions  subject  to  contracting— out 
limitations.* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssion 
to  Mklren  the  House,  following  the 
leglslatlTe  procnm  and  any  qiedal 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hatis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  FoLBT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bkowh  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  EocAKT  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MhtBOhi.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Amnnmo.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Obbt.  for  SO  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoiiZAiBE.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GomALiB.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  25. 

Mr.  GtoHZALB.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  26. 

Mr.  GomALXE.  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  27. 

Mr.  DoaoAH  of  North  Dakota,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  27. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  for  30  minutes,  on  June 
25. 

Mr.  Gatsos.  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  26. 

Mr.  Obxt.  for  30  minutes,  on  June 

as. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McMxLLAH)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  CoHTB. 

Mr.  MicHBL. 

Mr.  Youiro  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  PoKTsa. 

Mr.  Walbbl 

(The  following  Manbers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hatb)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Ldkbh. 

Mr.  BxowH  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amruimo  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  GoHZALB  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  JoHXS  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHXK  of  Tennessee  in  five 
stances. 

Mr.  Ain»B80H  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  SiKoasKi. 

Mr.  Mabou  in  two  instances. 

Bfr.  McClosxbt. 

Mr.  Ba>hx8. 

Mr.  COHRRS. 

Mr.  liUHBim. 

Mr.  Gabcia. 

Mr.  Dtmaixt. 

Mr.  Stabk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoBLHo. 

Mr.  Waxmax. 


in- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Joint  Resolutions  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rxile.  referred  as  follows: 

SJ.'Rca.  111.  Joint  ReadlutlaDa  to  deals- 
nste  ttie  mooth  of  October  1985  is  "Nation- 
al Spfis  Blflda  Month":  to  the  Oimmlttee 
on  Post  Offloe  and  ClvQ  Service. 

&J.  Res.  133.  Joint  Resolutlona  to  author- 
ise tliA  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday 
of  AitU  1986  at  "National  Arbor  Day";  to 
the  (Sommlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servl^. 


June  24, 1985 


move 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.'  HAYES.  Mr.  E4>eaker.  I 
that  |he  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Thf  motion  was  agreed  to;  aocord- 
inglyKat  3  o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.) 
the  Souse  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday.  June  25,  1985.  at  12  o'clock 
nooni 


COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  exeeu- 

mmunlcations  were  taken  ftom 

'  :er's  table  and  referred  as  f ol- 

A  letter  frmn  the  ComntroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  no- 
tification of  a  deferral  of  budset  authority 
which  was  not  reported  by  the  President, 
pursuant  to  3  UAC  686(a).  (H.  Doc.  No.  99- 
81);  t«  the  Oxnmittee  on  Appropriations 
and  osdered  to  be  printed. 

157a  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  thf  District  of  Columbia,  trannnittins 
D.C.  ACT  6-47,  "Closinc  of  a  PorUon  of 
Brentwood  Road.  NE..  adjacent  to  square 
4308.  ao.  84-35,  Act  of  1985,"  and  t^wrt, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-198.  section 
603(c)(  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colmribis. 

\61X  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attoi^y  General,  tranamittinc  a  draft  of 
proposed  legialaUon  enUtled  "The  Depart- 
ment bf  Justice  Gift  Aooeptsaoe  Act";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judidsry. 


FX7BLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Un^er  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  Dule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions iwere  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

1  ly  Mr.  8CHUMER: 

3846.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  by  estab- 

J  a  new  cause  of  action  for  defama- 
tion. I  od  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee mi  the  Judiciary. 

llyMr.STARK: 

3847.  A  bOl  to  authorise  the  Adminls- 
of  the  General  Servioes  Administra- 
tion t(  sell  certain  land  in  Alameda  County. 
CA.  s)  d  f or  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Servioes. 

Hy  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Paskatav,  Mr.  Amsssoa.  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  BssMM,  Mr.  Bosoo.  Mrs.  Boxn. 
Mr.  Bsowa  of  California.  Mn. 
Busxoii  of  California.  Mr.  Chaitib, 
Mr.  CoBLBO.  Mr.  DAmmarss.  Mr. 
DsLLVKs.  Mr.  DCEOB.  Mr.  Dowbxt 
of  New  ToriK.  Mr.  Xdwasbs  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Mr.  Pasio,  Mr.  HAWKnra.  Mr. 
iMOMta  of  California,  Mr.  iMtvn  of 
C^alifomia.  Mr.  Lnmm.  Mr.  Masti- 
BB.  Mr.  Maxsui.  Mr.  Mnxsa  of  Call- 


HJt 
**^*nal 
lishini 


trator 


Pabbra.  Mr.  RoTBAi, 
andMr.  ScHUMBS): 
A  biU  to  amend  the  Pederal 
of  1958  to  require  that  Pederal 
-finaneed  paisengen  and  prop- 
in  international  air  transpor- 
>rted  mly  on  air  carrlera 
_  beer  and  wine,  serve  only 
that  are  principally  the  prod- 
Ited  States;  to  the  Committee 
/orks  and  Tranaportatton. 
By  1^.  TOUNG  of  Alaska: 
HJt  3841.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of 
duty  on  qsollne  and  motor  fuel  M«»u«tiy 
BtodE.  and  ibr  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means.  Public 
Works  snd  fTransportation.  and  Energy  and 
Commerce.! 


ad: 

Under 
sors  were 
olutions 


ONAL  SPONSORS 
kuse  4  of  rule  XXU.  spon- 


to  public  bills  and  res- 
follows: 

HJl.  381:  IMr.  Rodibo.  Mr.  Dicks,  snd  BCr. 
KabjobsblI 
HJl.  598:  Mr.  Pascbu.  snd  Mr.  Pbbbt. 
HJl.  713:  kr.  Wosob  sad  Mr.  Batbhab. 
HR.  130s  Mr.  HoTB  snd  Mr.  Sdjabod. 
HR.  13751  Ms.  Oaxab  snd  Mr.  Skslxob. 
HR.  1376^  Mr.  Kilob. 
HR.  1449t  Mr.  GiBOUCB. 
HJl.  1534:  Mr.  Rxoos,  Mr.  Plokio,  Mr. 
Bosna,  Mr.  St  OxsMAni.  BCr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
DOBBBLLT,  Mrs.  JOBBSOB,  shd  Mr.  Wbiss. 
HR.  1560i  Mr.  Savaob. 

McCoLLUM,  Mr.  iMum  of 

iMAB.  MrL  Bbbtlbt,  Mr. 

Daub.  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Calif or- 

IMLat. 

Mr.  BoBSKi  snd  Mr.  Miubb  of 


Mr.  BUBTOB  of  Tn«««n^ 

Bobbcbkx.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
HoBTOB.  Mr.  Packabs,  Mr. 
Pbicb.  snd  Mr.  Siuabiibb. 
WoLPB,  Mr.  Mabtibbe,  and 

.  Bobiob  of  Michigan  and 

SsBSBBBBBBMn  and  Mr. 

Mr.  OoBBAB  of  California,  BCr. 
IMr.  LiriBsai. 
;  Mr.  Boucbbb. 

Mr.  NiBLsoB  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Habsbb,  Mr.  OwBBS,  Mr. 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Watkibs,  Mr. 
BuBTOB  of  Indlsna,  Mr.  Ackbbmab,  Mr. 
Tbaxub,  Mr.  RowLABS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
NiCBOLS.  lb-.  Ddbbib,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr. 
ToBBXs,  Mr  LuKBB,  snd  Mr.  Wesbb. 

HR.  35811:  Mr.  Bbbmab,  Mr.  Lbvibb  of 
(aOifomia.  Mrs.  Bdbtob  of  C:sllfomia.  Mr. 
AoBBMAB.  ICr.  MnixiA,  and  Mr.  Stuoos. 
Mr.  Staoobs. 
101:    Mr.    Saxtob    and    Mr. 


HJ.  Res. 
norida.Mr, 

HJ.  Res. 
Michigan. 

HJ.Res. 

HJ.  Res. 


HJ.Res. 

FVSTBB.    Ml 

HuTTO,  lax 
Kaptub,  Mr 
Faubtbot, 


HJt.  3781 
HJ.    Rei 

COBLBO. 

HJ.  Res.  ^06:  BCr.  Masigab. 

ISS:  Mr.  Eboab.  Mr.  Lswis  of 

Tatbob,  and  Mr.  Howabd. 

L56:  Mr.  Hxttto  and  Mr.  I^vm  of 


165:  Mr.  Pbtbl 
360:  Mr.  Huohbs. 


Mrs.  Holt,  i  ind  BCr.  Wosob. 


BCr.   POBTBB, 


iubtbot,  Mr, 

STABOBLABIli  M 

BCr.  Taixob 


296:  BCr.  Roth.  BCr.  Tatlob,  BCr. 

MintPBT,  BCr.  Gboibbbo.  BCr. 

Obtb.    BCr.    Cbafpib,    BCb. 

DB  Logo,   BCr.   Babbbs,   BCr. 

Dabobb,  BCr.  Cabbxt,  BCr. 


BCr.  Dascblb,  BCr.  Hotbb.  and 
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H  Res.  116:  BCr.  Bbowb  of  California,  BCr. 
Obtb,  BCr.  Dascblb.  and  BCr.  Wbiss. 
H    Res.    1S3:   BCr.    BCcColldm   and   BCr. 

WOLPB. 

H  Res.  144:  BCr.  Batbiab  snd  BCr.  Wbr- 

LBT. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXlIi,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HR.  1873 
ByBCr.ABPIN: 
—At  the  end  of  Utie  Z  (page  300,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  sectiim: 


8IC    IM*. 


n 


00NPiJcr4>r.iNRBim' 

PBOCUBBMXNT. 

(a)  LnfiTATioBS  OB  Aocbptabcb  op  Com- 
PBBSATioB.— <1)  An  individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  Armed  Porces  who  during 
the  two-year  period  preceding  the  Individ- 
ual's separation  from  service  in  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Defense  had  signlflcsnt  responsiba- 
Itles  for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  contractor  whUe  serving  in  a  posi- 
tion identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
under  subsection  (gXl)  may  not  accept  com- 
pensation from  Uiat  contractor  for  a  period 
of  two  years  following  the  individual's  aepa- 
ration  from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  if  that  contractor  is  Inciuded  in  the 
notice  provided  that  individual  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(3)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprismed  for  not  more  thsn  one  year,  or 
both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  sny  compensation  to  sn  individusl 
the  soeeptsnoe  of  which  is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  thsn  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LnOTATIOBS     OB     COBTBACTOBS.— <1) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
servioes  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shsll  include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
oxnpenaatlon  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subsection  (ax  1). 

(3)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  omtractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  ss  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000;  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contactor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Rbpobtibo  op  Emplotmbbt  Cob- 
iBACTs.— <1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
D^iartment  of  Def  oiae,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Porcea,  having  respcmslbillties  for  a 
procuremoit  function  with  revect  to  a  con- 
tractor contacts,  or  is  contacted  by,  the  con- 
tractor regarding  future  compensation  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  member  by  the 
contractor,  the  officer,  employee,  or 
monber  shall— 

(A)  promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  member's  supervisor  and 
to  the  dwrignat«d  ethics  official  of  the 
agency  in  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  is  serving: 

(B)  promptly  report  (ss  part  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  ss  s  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
fioncfming  such  compensatinn  have  been 


terminated  wltnout  agreement  or  commit- 
ment to  future  compensation  of  the  otfloer, 
employee,  or  member  by  the  contractor,  and 

(C)  disqualify  himself  from  sll  participa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contacts. 

(3)  If  sn  officer,  employee,  or  member 
serving  in  s  position  with  respect  to  «1ileh 
sn  ezemptten  is  tn  effect  under  subsection 
(gX3)  fsOs  to  disquslify  himself  ss  required 
by  paragraph  (IXC)  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment functloos  relating  to  oontrsets  of  a 
contractor,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 
acceptance  of  compensation  by  that  officer, 
employee,  or  member  from  that  contractor. 

(d)  NoncB  TO  Oppicbbs  abb  Bmplotbbs 
IXAvnra  DOD  Sbbvicb.— <1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shaU  give  ihe  notice  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  snd  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Focoes- 

(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  aepsrated  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  snd 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  s  positloo  in  the 
Department  that  Included  significant  re- 
sponsibility for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  Identified  by  the  Secrertsry  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (gXl). 

(3)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section;  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  conUactor  from 
whom  such  individual  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-yesr  period  following  such 
separation  fron  service  in  tiie  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  CoHTBAcroB  Rbpobts.— (IKA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretsry  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  individual  (togetho'  with 
other  Inf otmatlon  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
mmt  to  identify  the  individual)  who  Is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  s  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Poroes.  who— 

(i)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preoediBg  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  snd 

(11)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  diiring  the  Individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  (B)  Bach  such  listing 


(1)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  Isst  two  yean  of  such  Individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Government; 

(U)  show  the  individual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice In  the  Government; 

(111)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  Individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  snd 

(iv)  omtaln  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  Individual  is  performing  on 
behslf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  rqwrt  shsU  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1. 1967. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 


the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violatiaos  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
wg>  possible  violations  to  the  Attorney 
GeneraL 

(3)  Whoever  faUs  to  file  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  sbaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(f)  Rbvibw  ST  DiBBCToa  OP  Oppicb  op  Gov- 
EiRics.— Tlie    Directm- 


T  EiRics.— The  Directm-  of  the 
Offloe  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
access  to  the  nvattM  submitted  under  sub- 
section (eX^)  snd  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (exi).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Ooogress  not 
later  thsn  October  1  of  ea^  year  on  the  op- 
eratkm  of  this  seetlan.  indudlng  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  co  the  ezsmina- 
tlon  of  reports  for  the  |M>«»i<ii>y  t^\mnA^r 
year. 

(g)  CovBBD  PosmoBS.— <1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  sfter  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defeue 
sliall  prescribe  snd  publish  m  the  Pederal 
Register  regusltions  Identifying  those  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  liave  as  their  primary  duty  the  msn- 
sgement,  direction,  ovoal^t.  or  Justiflea- 
tlon.  with  respect  to  s  partlculsr  product  or 
service,  of— 

(A)  development; 

(B>  production; 

(C)  fundlnr. 

(D)  operational  and  developmental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auditing;  or 
(P)  acquisition. 

(3)  Positions  identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  shsll  Include  ss  a  minimmii  each  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  s  contract  or  program— 

(A)  ss  the  mngrsm  msnager  or  deputy 
mogram  manager, 

(B)  as  a  iBtigram  monltar 

(C)  as  a  nifmher  of  a  source ■selectton  eval- 
uation board  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
teams  advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
responsible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract; 

(D)  ss  the  head  of  the  system's  progrsm 
office; 

(E)  ss  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  system;  and 

(P)  in  which  an  individual  is  *— *rT*i*  on  a 
permanent  basis  m  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  revised  not  less  often  thsn  once  each 
year.  Any  revision  of  such  regulatiaos  shall 
be  published  In  the  Pedersl  Register. 

(4)  (A)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  In  s  posi- 
tion Identified  imder  parsgrsidi  (1)  snd  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  positloo  Involve  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  for  procurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  Im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  indivldusls  serving  in  that  posi- 
tiim  would  seriously  hsmper  the  sbUlty  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
servioes  of  a  highly  qualified  individual  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  DirecttB'  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Bthlca,  may  exempt  tiie  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  provisions  of  such  subsectlmis  by  reason 
of  service  in  such  position. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Rq)resentstlvea  a  rmort  deacrib- 
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ing  the  exemption  and  settlnc  forth  the  spe- 
cific reaaona  for  the  exemption. 

(h)  ExcLDaioii.— This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  leas  than 
$100,000:  or 

(3)  to  comp^isatlon  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  Individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  contract  with  tliat  entity. 

(i)  AsvisoRT  OranoNB  Fkom  Omci  or 
QovBumxirr  Ethics.— (1)  An  indlvidaul  who 
Is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual In  violaUon  of  subaection  (a)  may. 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 

(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

(J)  DimnTioMs.- For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Independent  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  services.  Such  term  includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

(k)  Skpakatioh  of  Mkmbkrs  or  Abmxd 
FoRcxs.- For  the  purposes  of  tills  section,  a 
member  or  former  monber  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty. 

(1)  TaAiramoH.— <  l )  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment:  and 

(B)  does  not,  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  apply  to  an  individual  whose  serv 
Ice  with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1. 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (IXB)  does  not  preclude  the 
>(>pUcation  of  chis  section  to  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individual  on  or  after  April 

It  IVOQ. 

(m)  EmcnvK  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1. 1986. 
—At  the  end  of  tlUe  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  Insert  the  following  new  sectioiL' 

BBC    IMS.    C»NFUCr.OF-INTnE8T    IN    DEFENSE 
PKOCCKBIfENr. 

<*>  LmiTATioiia  OH  Accsptaiick  of  Com- 
PXHSATioH.— (1)    An    individual    who    is    a 
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former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
meniwr  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
the  two-year  period  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's! separation  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responsibU- 
itles  for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contractor  while  serving  in  a  posi- 
tion Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
undf^  subaection  (gKl)  may  not  accept  com- 
pen^tion  from  that  contractor  for  a  period 
of  t^  years  following  the  Individual's  sepa- 
ratloti  from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defeiise  If  that  contractor  Is  Included  in  the 
notige  provided  that  Individual  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(2)!Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  s|>aU  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
bottu 

(3)iAn  Individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  Is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more?  tiian  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
morej  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)l     LnOTATIOHS      OH      COHTRACIOHS.— <  1 ) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
serviees  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual w>uld  violate  subsection  (axi). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
Stats,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 

(A)i$100,000:  or 

(B)l  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  sueh  contract  provision. 

(C)       RSPORTIHG      OF      EmPLOTIIXHT      COH- 

TACxa.— (1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armod  Forces,  having  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tractor contacts,  or  Is  contacted  by,  the  con- 
tractor regarding  future  compensation  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  member  by  the 
contnctor,  the  officer,  employee,  or 
mem^r  shall— 

(A)|promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer.) employee,  or  member's  supervisor  and 
to  ttte  designated  ethics  official  of  the 
agenfly  in  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
mem^r  Is  servinr, 

(B)jpromptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
undet  subparagraph  (A)  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
concerning  such  compensation  have  been 
terminated  without  agreement  or  commit- 
ment to  future  compensation  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  member  by  the  contractor;  and 

(C)  disqualify  himself  from  aU  participa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  procuirement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contijctor  untU  a  report  described  in  sub- 
para4  raph  (B)  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contacts. 

(2)  If  an  officer,  employee,  or  member 
serviitg  in  a  poaiUon  with  respect  to  which 
an  e:temptlon  is  in  effect  under  subaection 
(gK21i  fails  to  disqualify  hlmoelf  as  required 
by  paragraph  (IKC)  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment, functions  relating  to  contracts  of  a 
contekctor.  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 
accepiance  of  compensation  by  that  officer, 
employee,  or  member  from  that  contractor. 

(d)  iNoncB  TO  Omens  ahs  Emplotbs 
liXAvnio  DOD  Snvicx.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  give  the  noUce  described  in 
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IMragrapb  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  o(  the  Armed  Forces— 

(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment Of  Defense:  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  a  position  In  the 
Department  that  included  significant  re- 
sponslbillter  for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense undar  subsection  (g)(1). 

(2)  A  nptice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
sliall  pro^de  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  w^tten  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tUs  section:  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  Individual  Is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  foUowing  such 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  CoMtractok  Rkposts.— (IKA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  pf  E>efense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  yeiar  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shaU  list 
the  name  of  each  Individual  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  identify  the  individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(I)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compersation  was  provided 
within  tWQ  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(II)  had  significant  responslbUlties  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  Individ- 
ual's last  t^wo  years  of  service  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  such  listing  shall— 

(1)  show  each  agency  In  which  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  Individ- 
ual's servioe  In  the  CK>vemment: 

(11)  show  the  individual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  Individual's  serv- 
ice In  the  Government: 

(ill)  contjain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  Indlvdual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(Iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  Individual  Is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  sulHnlt- 
ted  not  later  than  April  1, 1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  repoft  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  reportj  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  thfe  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  subaection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eraL 

(3)  Who^er  fails  to  fUe  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,040. 

(f )  RkviAv  by  Dirkctor  of  Officb  of  Gov- 
KHHURT  fiiTHics.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  [Government  Ethics  shall  have 
acoeas  to  tiie  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  shall  conduct  an  aimual 
random  reylew  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsecU^ns  (a),  (b).  and  (e)(1).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  aibmit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  es«h  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section.  Including  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 


tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(g)  CovKRZD  PosmoHS.— (1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  regulations  identifying  those  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  Justifica- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  particular  product  or 
service,  of— 

(A)  development: 

(B)  production; 

(C)  funding; 

(D)  operational  and  developmental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auditing;  or 

(F)  acquisition. 

(2)  Positions  identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  Include  as  a  minitnnm  each  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 

(A)  as  the  program  manager  or  deputy 
program  manager. 

(B)  as  a  program  monitor. 

(C)  as  a  member  of  a  source-selection  eval- 
uation board  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
teams  advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
responsible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract; 

(D)  as  the  head  of  the  system's  program 
office; 

(E)  as  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  system;  and 

(F)  in  which  an  individual  ais  assigned  on 
a  permanent  basis  in  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  revised  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.  Any  revision  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  published  In  the  Federal  Register. 

(4KA)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  posi- 
tion identified  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  ttiat  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  position  Involve  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  for  procurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  im- 
plemenution  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  individuals  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  Individual  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  provisions  of  such  subsections  by  reason 
of  service  in  such  position. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre-. 
tary  shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  exemption  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(h)  ExcLusioR.— This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000;  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 

(1)  AovisoRT  OranoHs  From  OFncx  or 
GovBumzHT  Ethics.— (1)  An  Individual  who 
is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  may. 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 


(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 

(J)  Waivb  or  OTHnwxn  Appucablk 
Fans  URitn  Trruc  18.— The  provlBlons  of 
section  3623  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  anoly  to  maximum  fineo  applicable 
under  subaectlons  (aX2).  (aX3).  and  (eX3). 

(K)  DoniiTioHa.— For  purpoaeo  of  this 
section: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  Includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  employment  valued  In  exoeas  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  dii«ct- 
ly,  indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "oontraetor"  means  any 
person,  partnerdilp.  corporation,  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Independent  agendea  thereof)  that  con- 
tracU  to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  aervisea.  Such  term  Includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changea,  coats  analysis, 
quality  aasuranoe,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  aervioe  in  the 
Navy. 

(1)  SKPARATIOH    op    **■»'"■«     OF    Armkd 

Forces.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty, 
(m)  TRAHaxnoR.— <1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employmmt;  and 

(B)  does  not,  ezc^t  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2),  ain>ly  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1, 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (IXB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  Indlvldhial 
with  respect  to  servioe  in  the  Deputment  of 
Defense  by  such  Individual  on  or  after  April 
1,1986. 

(n)  EmcTiTx  Date.— This  aeetion  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1, 1986. 
—At  the  end  of  title  Z  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  oectlon: 
SBC    IM*.    0(M«PUCT-0r-INTBI8T    IN    OErSNSB 
PBOanODIKNT. 

(a)  LnoTATioin  or  Aocbptaitce  op  Com- 
PERaATioH.— An  individual  who  la  a  former 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  a  fonner  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Poroea  who  during  the  two-year 
period  preceding  the  Individual's  oeparatlon 
from  service  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
bad  significant  reaponatbOltlea  for  a  pro- 
curement function  with  reopeet  to  a  con- 
tractor while  serving  in  a  poaltlon  identified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  under  subaec- 
tion (gXl)  may  not  accept  oompenaatlon 
from  that  contractor  for  a  polod  of  two 
years  following  the  Individual's  separation 
from  service  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
if  that  contractor  la  Included  in  the  notice 
provided  that  Individual  tmder  subsection 
(d). 

(b)  LnOTATIOHS     OH      COKnACTOKS.— <1) 

Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 


aervioes  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  Include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  Individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  Individ- 
ual would  violate  subaection  (a). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000;  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  Individual  in  violation 
of  such  contract  provision. 

(c)  Repoktirc  op  EMPLOTimrr  Coh- 
TACis.— (1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forcea,  having  revonsibilltles  for  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tractor contacts,  or  is  contacted  by.  the  con- 
tractor regarding  future  compensation  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  member  by  the 
contractor,  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  shall— 

(A)  promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  member's  suitervlsor  and 
to  the  de^gnated  ethics  official  of  the 
agency  In  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  is  serving; 

(B)  promptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
concerning  such  oompensatkm  have  been 
terminated  without  agreement  or  oxmnit- 
ment  to  future  compensation  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  member  by  the  contractor  and 

(C)  disqualify  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion in  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  Is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contracts. 

(2)  If  an  officer,  employee,  or  member 
serving  in  a  position  with  respect  to  which 
an  exemption  is  in  effect  under  subaection 
(gX2)  fails  to  disqualify  himself  as  required 
by  paragraph  (IXC)  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment functions  relating  to  ctmtracts  of  a 
contractor,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 
acceptance  of  compensation  by  that  officer, 
employee,  or  member  from  that  contractor. 

(d)  Noncx  TO  Oppicau  ahd  Et  .ijOTxn 
I^AviHG  DOD  Service.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Def  mse  shall  give  the  notice  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forcea— 

(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  aervioe  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  a  position  in  the 
Department  that  Included  significant  re- 
sponsibility for  a  procuremoit  function  and 
that  was  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (gXl). 

(2)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  tills  section;  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  Is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  foUowing  such 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  COHTRACTOR     REPORTS.— <  1 X  A)     ESCh 

contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subaection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
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ralfwrtar  year,  beh  such  report  ihaU  Uat 
the  oune  of  each  indlvMhial  (totether  with 
other  Inf onnatloD  adequate  for  the  Gtovem- 
ment  to  idratlfy  the  individual)  who  la  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  w  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Foroea.  who— 

(1)  waa  provided  oompenaation  by  that 
contractor  durlnc  the  preceding  rmUmtmr 
year.  If  soeb  compenaatlon  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(U)  had  significant  responslbilitlea  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  (B>  Each  such  listing 


<i)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  Individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  yean  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Oovemment; 

(U)  show  the  tndhrldual's  Job  UUes  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  Oovemment; 

(ill)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duUes  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1, 1M7. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defenae  shall  review 
eai^  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
vtoUttens  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  r^wrt  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Qen- 
eraL 

(f)  Rsvisw  ST  Dnucioa  of  Omci  or  Oov- 
■unuMT  Ethics.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  shall  have 
aoceas  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (eXl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (eXl).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section.  Including  the  flnd- 
tngs  of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  r«i*t«i«r 
y««r. 

(g)  CovBSB  Poarnom.— (1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defoise 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  in  the  Pederal 
Register  regulations  identifying  those  posi- 
tlona  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  Justifica- 
tion, with  reqject  to  a  particular  product  or 
service,  of— 

(A)  development; 

(B)  production; 

(C)  funding; 

(D)  operational  and  develi^imental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auditing;  or 

(F)  acquisition. 

(3)  Positlmis  identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  as  a  miTiiminw  each  poai- 
turn  with  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 

(A)  as  the  program  manager  or  deputy 
program  manager 

(B)  as  a  mogram  monitor; 

(C)  as  a  member  of  a  source-selection  eval- 
uation board  or  of  the  t^HnWi  snd  cost 
teams  advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
nwponsible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract; 

(D)  as  the  head  of  the  syston's  program 
office; 


(E)  Ms  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  syitem;  and 

(P)  Ip  which  an  individual  Is  assigned  on  a 
permsfient  basis  In  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  retflsed  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.  Any  revision  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  puUUied  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4x4)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  In  a  posi- 
tion Idmtifled  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
Secremry  of  Defenae  determines  that  the 
duUeaj  inherent  in  that  posltkm  involve  sig- 
nificant respmsibillties  for  i>rocurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
reaped  to  individuals  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion t«ould  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Djepartmoit  of  Defoiae  to  obtain  the 
servlcAs  of  a  highly  qualified  individual  to 
fOl  t%t  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concufrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Ooveitunent  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual; appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  piDvisions  of  such  subsections  by  reascai 
in  such  position, 
lenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
pitxnptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
Housa  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing th^  exemption  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(b)  lEzcLusiOH.- This  section  does  not 
apply4- 

(1)  lb  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$1(K).0D0;  or 

(2)  tb  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entitr  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defen^  contract  In  excess  of  IIOO.MX)  at 
the  tipie  the  individual  had  significant  r«- 
sponst)iUties  for  a  procurement  function 
with  tepect  to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 

(1)  AovisoBT  Onxiom  ntoM  Omca  or 
OoviainiBiT  BiBics.— <1)  An  individual  who 
Is  ciniBldering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compAisation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual i$  violation  of  subsection  (a)  may, 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  Ito  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oov- 
it  Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  jthls  section  to  the  acc^tance  of  such 


(2)  Ifin  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  Contain  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor re|uta«s. 

(J)  I^mnxiom.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: . 
(1)  The  term  "oompensatlon"  indudea  any 
it.  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
employment  valued  In  exoen  of  $100 
market  price,  provided  direct- 
.  or  through  a  third  party. 

(3)  rrbe  term  "contractor"  means  any 
partnership,  corporation,  or  agmcy 

(othef  than  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
it  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
supply  the  Department  of  Defenae 
or  servlees.  Such  term  includes 
it,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 
«  term  "proeuremant  function", 
to  a  contract,  means  any  aoqui- 
sitionkctlon  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing i^egotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
contract  ebangei.  costs  *«*iyiT. 
quallttr  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental  testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation, approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Armyi  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  BCarine  Corps 
and  Ipdudes  the  Coast  Ouard  when  the 
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Coast  Ouar  I  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy. 

(k)  Sip«iATio>  or  "— «— «  or 
FoacB.— Fifr  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shal^  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated froni  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  frraft  active  duty. 

(1)  TiAinBioii.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  iot  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  eff ecUve 
date  of  thfc  sectl<m  or  the  ace^tance  of 

for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not.  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  apply  to  an  individual  whoae  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates befori  April  1. 1986. 

(2)  Parag^h  (IXB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  lof  this  sectim  to  an  individual 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  D^Mutmoit  of 
Defense  by  kuch  Individual  on  or  after  April 
1. 1M«. 

(m)  Emfcnvs  Date.- This  section  shall 
take  effect  ^January  1. 1»8«. 
By  Mi  BUSTAIIANTE: 
—Page  200j  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowing 
newsectloni 

SSC  INS.  8Kg8B  OF  CONGgiaS  OONCKKNING  8IT- 

POB  aOCULLY  AND  BCONOIO. 

.Y     DIBADVANTACKD     BUSINnS 

__jn  nana  to  ccw- 
wira  HPAcniENr  or  db- 

It  Is  the  sLnae  of  the  Congress  that,  to  the 
maximiim  Extent  practicable,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  khould  ensure  that  not  less  than 
three  percent  of  any  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  td  the  authorisations  made  by  this 
Act  that  aie  expended  by  the  Departanent 
of  Defenae  I  for  contracts  are  expended  for 
contracts  with— 

(1)  small]  business  concerns  owned  and 
controlled  f  y  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged! individuals,  ss  defined  in  section 
S  of  the  SiiaU  Business  Act  (15  VB.C.  827) 
and  regulations  Issued  under  such  section: 

(2)  historically  Blade  colleges  and  univer- 
sities; and  I 

(3)  minority  institutions,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education  in  regulations  issued 
under  the  (leneral  Education  Provisions  Act 
(20nAC.  ]A21etseq.), 

By  M>.  CHAPPELL: 
—At  the  exil  of  title  Z  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  insert  thi  following  new  section: 
sac  INS.  ACQimniON  or  ANn-suBMABoa  wab. 

r  ABB  ntAINING  8Y8RM8. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Navy 
pursuant  t4  the  authorisation  for  the  Navy 
in  section  iOl.  $«J00.000  shall  be  available 
only  for  atnulsitlon  of  three  8QQ-80  anti- 
submarine srarf  are  shipboard  training  sys- 
tems for  thf  Naval  Reserve. 

By  M>.  CONTER8: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  "nti^  X.  (page  200.  after  line  4): 
icnNG  BBQumiaDm. 

compelling  national  ae- 
require  otherwise,  not 
of  the  amounts  appro- 
t  to  authorisations  made  by 
DC  shall  be  expended  for  con- 
into  with  small  business  con- 
and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals  (as 
defined  by  section  8  of  the  SmaU  Business 
Act  and  refulations  Issued  under  such  sec- 
tion), historically  Blai^  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  fninority  institutions  (as  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to 
the  Oeneraf  Education  Provisions  Act),  pro- 
vided, however,  that  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  Dei  ense  or  the  Secretary  of  Energy 


aiciNt. 

(a)  Excel 
curity 
leas  than  H 
priated  pi 
tittel.n. 
tracts  enl 
cems  own( 
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proposes  to  waive  the  preceding  require- 
ments, the  Congress  must  first  be  notified 
In  writing  including  the  Justification  there- 
for. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ikiergy  shall  submit  semlnannual 

report*  tn  tlw  riimyr—  nn  t.ti>lr  rompHaiiw 

With  the  requirements  in  subsection  (a)  with 
a  full  explanation  for  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  and  a  plan  to  remedy 
such  failure.  The  first  such  reports  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later  than 
May  1. 1086. 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  title  X  (page  200,  after  line  4) 
aac  iNSi  AcnvniBB  inam  thb  nmAncic  dc 
rcNSB  mnunvB  to  bb  ooNsuTDrr 

Wm  rax  im  ABM  TBBATY. 

The  Secretary  of  Defenae  may  not  obli- 
gate funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaOaUe  for  fiscal  year  1988  for  activities  of 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organisar 
tion  in  any  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  1072  Treaty  on  the  Umltation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems  between  the  Soviet 
Union  end  the  United  States  (the  "ABM 
Treaty"). 

By  Mr.  FAZIO: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  titie  Z  (page  200.  after  line  4): 

BBC   INS.  ONB  YBABPBOHIBrnfW  ON   U8B  OF 

niNDB  wim  BBSPCcr  to  i«b  ih- 

mLLniBTn  ABTOLBBT-mBD. 

ATOMIC  PBOJBCTILB. 

(a)  LnoTATioii  or  Fdhiis  Authobizxd  roa 
Fiscal  Tbak  1088.— None  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  the  authorisations 
of  appropriations  in  this  or  any  other  Act 
may  be  obligated  w  expended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  156-milllmeter  artillery-fired, 
atomic  projectile  (W-82). 

(b)  LnoTATioii  or  Pbiob  Authobizatioh.- 
None  of  the  fimds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1088  pursuant  to  the  authorisations  of 
appropriations  in  section  1635  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  National  Security  and 
Military  Applications  of  Nuclear  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1085  (Utte  ZVI  of  Public 
Law  98-525)  may  be  obligated  or  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1086. 

(c)  ComoasiOH  o«  Battlsfield  Ndclsas 
WxArom.— <1)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  the  deployment  of  batUefleld  nuclear 
weapcms  such  as  artillery  shells  omstitutes 
a  potentially  fateful  link  between  local 
crises  and  general  nuclear  war, 

(B)  the  usefulness  and  merits  of  batUe- 
fleld nuclear  weapons  are  subjects  of  consid- 
erable debate  among  arms  specialists; 

(C)  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion (hereinafter  in  this  subsection  referred 
to  ss  the  "NATO")  has  Initiated  measures 


(1)  reduce  reliance  on  weapons  systems 
wtiich  create  pressures  for  the  early  first 
use  of  nuclear  weapons;  and 

(ii)  increase  reliance  on  conventional 
forces; 

(D)  member  nations  of  the  NATO  have 
not  approved  deployment  of  the  155-mllli- 
meter  artiUery-fired  atomic  projectile,  and 
construction  of  facilities  to  produce  the 
weapon  has  not  begun; 

(E)  the  Congress  has  not  debated  the 
proper  function,  if  any.  of  battiefleld  nucle- 
ar weapons  since  they  became  part  of  our 
nuclear  stodcpile;  and 

(F)  the  enormous  rigntfifiaiw  of  the  small 
nuclear  artillery  sheD  has  remained  obscure. 

(2)  Th«re  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Battiefield  Nuclear  Weapons  (here- 
inafter in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission"). 


(3)  The 

(A)  examine— 

(I)  irtiether  nuclear  artflleiy  shells  remain 
appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  NATO's  flexible  TifiH?nsf 
strategy,  and  whether  modemlMtlan  of  nu- 
clear artillery  is  consistent  with  efforts  to 
reduce  dependence  on  eaily  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  raises  the  nudear  threabidd; 

(II)  the  adequacy  of  measures  to  ensure 
constant  control  of  battlefield  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  civilian  poUtleal  authoritlea.  Includ- 
ing the  ability  of  such  authorities  to  main- 
tain this  control  whUe  battiefleld  nudear 
weaponaare  in  use; 

(ill)  whether  the  defense  needs  of  the 
member  nations  of  the  NATO  require  the 
construction  and  deployment  of  two  kinds 
of  similar  nuclear  battelfield  weapons,  the 
lS5-milllmeter  artilleiy-flred  atomic  projec- 
tile (W-83)  and  the  8-ineh  artOlery-flied 
atomk;  projectiles  (W-79): 

(iv)  whether  modem  conventional  weap- 
ons could  substitute  for  one  or  both  kinds  of 
battiefleld  nudear  artillery  presently  de- 
ployed with  the  NATO  f  Mcea; 

(V)  the  extent  to  which  member  natloiM  of 
the  NATO  who  are  to  deploy  any  new  155- 
mllllmeter  artillery-fired  atomic  projectiles 
have  officially  agraed  to  dqdoy  the  shells. 
Including  a  desiilptlou  of  any  steps  remain- 
ing to  be  taken  before  entry  by  those  allies 
into  Programs  of  Coopentlon  with  the 
United  States  for  the  deploymmt  of  the 
weapovand 

(vi)  the  purposes  and  uses  proposed  for 
battlefield  nuclear  artillery  in  theaters  m 
the  worid  other  than  the  European  theater, 

(B)  consult  with  experts  representing  di- 
verse views  on  issues  related  to  nuclear  arms 
control,  indulding  persons  represf.nting  the 
public  and  private  aectois;  and 

(C)  submit  the  reports  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (11). 

(3)  Members  shaU  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  the  f oUowinr 

(A)  Seven  memboa  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 

(B)  Seven  members  appointed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  Senate. 

Of  the  membors  appointed  under  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B),  not  more  than  three 
shaU  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  and  not  more  than  five  shall  be  of 
the  same  poUtteal  party. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  manno'  In  which  the  original 
appointment  was  made. 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
man from  among  Its  members. 

(6XA)  Members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  compensation  at  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  pay  payable 
for  grade  06-14  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
for  each  day  while  performing  duties  of  the 
Commission. 

(B)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
may  not  receive  compensation  for  their 
service  on  the  Commission  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  reasonable  expeoaea  for  travel 
related  to  the  duties  of  the  Commission  for 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  receive  re- 
imbursement or  any  other  payment. 

(7)  The  Commiaslnn  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  pay  of  a  director  and  a  staff  of  two  per- 
sons to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  its  duties. 

(8XA)  The  Commission  shall  first  meet 
within  15  days  after  the  date  on  which 
members  are  first  aiKwlnted  to  the  Commis- 


sion and  shaU  meet  thereafter  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members. 

(B)  Nine  members  of  the  (Tommtaston 
ShaU  coostttute  a  quorum  for  all  purpoaea. 
except  that  a  lesser  number  may  hold  meet- 
ings and  hearings. 

(0)  The  Commission  may.  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  subsection,  take  sodi 
testimony  and  receive  such  evidence  as  the 
Commission  considers  appropriate. 

(10)  The  Commission  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  any  tnf otmattaD  necesary  to 
enaUe  It  to  carry  out  this  subsection.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  diairman.  the  head  of 
any  such  department  or  agency  shaD  fur- 
nish the  tnf  otmatlon  to  the  Commission. 

(11)  The  OommisBlan  shsU  submit  reports 
to  the  President  snd  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1.  1988.  «w«rt«<w«wt  the 
findings,  conduslaos,  snd  recommendations 
of  the  Commisskm  with  respect  to  the 
issues  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3KA).  Any 
dissenting  or  supplemental  views  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shaU  also  be  Indud- 
ed  in  the  repents. 

(12)  There  sze  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  U88  such  sums  ss 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(13)  The  Commission  shaU  cease  to  exist 
on  September  30, 1988. 

By  Mr.  OONZAICZ: 
-In  Titie  m.  delete  section  306  (page  34. 
line  6,  through  page  36.  line  7),  and  number 

By  Mr.  OROTBERO: 
—At  the  end  of  Title  Z  (page  300,  after  line 
4)  add  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SBC  INS.  AMBBKAN  STACB  BOmPMBirr  FOB  IL8. 
PARKmC  BVBmS. 

"That  it  is  the  seiHe  of  the  Congress  that 
performing  groups  in  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  should  use  domestlcaUy 
manfuactuied  entertainment  support  Items, 
such  as  pianoa  and  (nvans,  sound  and  light- 
ing equipment,  and  other  items  essential  for 
quaUty  entertainment,  at  patriotic  and  cere- 
monial events  in  the  Capitol  BuOding.  on 
the  Capitol  Orounds.  and  at  aU  Federal 
buUdings.  unless  there  is  no  domesticslly 
manfuactured  item  of  ~»«rfrBMt  quality 

and  price."         

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
-At  the  end  of  title  Z  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  sectlan: 

SBC  INS.  MANAGBMBNT  OP  MILITABT  BBCOBDg 
HADfTAINBO  BT  nS  NATIONAL  AB- 
CHIVB8  AND  BCOOBDS  AIMIlNinBA- 
TION. 

(a)  Fuipiiro  CamctMMima  Miuzaxt 
RaooBss — The  Congress  finds  that  the  Na- 
tional Archives  and  Records  Administration 
has  received  a  substantial  nimiber  of  miU- 
tary  records  and  that,  by  reason  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  records  are  main- 
tained, many  of  such  records  are  not  readily 
accessible  to  the  public 

(b)  AmnsoKT  OuNMiiiaa.— It  to  the  soMe 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  should  appoint  an  advisory 
committee— 

(1)  to  study  the  msnnw  in  which  mlUtary 
rec(»ds  received  by  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  are  maintained; 
and 

(2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Ar- 
chivist <m  appropriate  ways  to  manage  and 
maintain  such  records  to  enhaoee  public 
access  to  the  records. 

(c)  Ripon.— Not  later  than  March  31. 
1986,  the  Archivist  shaU  traiMmlt  to  the 
Congress  a  report  outlining  a  5-year  plan,  a 
10-year  plan,  and  a  20-year  plan  for  improv- 
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Inc  the  management,  maintenance,  atorage. 
and  preaervatton  of  military  records  and  for 
improvlnc  public  aoceai  to  such  records.  In 
prepaiinc  the  rvpari.  the  Archivist  shall 
consider  any  recommendations  received 
from  any  advisory  committee  appointed  as 
recommended  in  subaection  (b). 

ByMr.HDTTa 
—Face  172.  after  line  20,  insert  the  foUow- 
inc  new  section: 
WC  IMC  TWO-YBAB  EXTDOiON  OT  PIOHlBmON 

ON  ooNimAcn  nw  rta  pkbpobii- 

ANCB  or  PnBnCBTING  AND  8KUU- 
TYVVNCnONS. 

(a)  EzmuoN  or  PaoBmnoN.— Section 
1221(a)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorisation Act.  19M  (Public  Law  98-94:  97 
Stat.  691).  la  amended  by  striUnc  out  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1988"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"October  1. 1987". 

(b)  RiKNtT.— (I)  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shaU  submit  to  Omcress  a  written  report 
containlnc — 

(A)  an  assessment  of  the  special  needs  of 
the  Departoient  of  Defense  with  respect  to 
flieflchttng  and  base  security;  and 

(B)  an  assessment  of  how  those  needs  are 
met  by  both  Federal  employees  and  con- 
tract personneL 

(2)  The  report  shall  be  tirepared  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Fire  AdmlnlstraUon  of  the  FMeral 
Emergency  ICanagement  Agency  and  shall 
include  the  comments  of  the  Administrator 
on  the  report. 

(3)  The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later 
than  March  1. 1986. 

By  ICs.  KAFTOR: 
—Ptge  176.  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

8K.  ia«.  BEPOIT  ON  COMMON  DEFENSE  OBIEC- 
TITES. 

(a)  Ik  Qmmwui — The  Secretary  of  De- 
fmaeshaa  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
recommending  methods  by  which  Japan 
may  be  encouraged  to  increase  its  defense 
expenditures  and  thereby  further  the  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States  by 
■trengthenlng  the  common  defense  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

(b)  Sduussiom  of  Rbpokt.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day  period 
f oUowlng  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

— Pwe  176,  after  line  8.  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  ItM.  BBFOIT  (M  COMMON  DEFENSE  OBJEC- 
nVEK 

(a)  IH  Qmnud. — ^The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ShaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
coocemlng  ways  Japan  could  increase  its 
self-defense  capabilities  through  defense  ex- 
penditures and  thoeby  further  the  security 
interests  of  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

(b)  SuBiassioira  or  Rbpokt.— The  report 
required  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submit- 
ted before  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act 

By  Mr.  Mc(X>LLUM: 
—Page  167,  after  line  10.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

sac  IMS.  AUTBOBBATION  OF  APPBOPBUTIONS 
FOB  TBAN8P(MTATION  OF  NON- 
LBTHAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  AFGHAN 
BBFUCEBS. 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  apptopri- 
Bted  to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1986  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  trans- 
portation of  ntndethal  assistance  to  persons 
displsoed  or  who  are  refugees  because  of  the 
lnvasl<m  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  authorised  in  titie  m. 
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—On  page  200  after  line  4  insert: 

Sac  1050.  Titie  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  Is  amended  after  Section  906  by  Insert- 
ing tl|e  following  new  section: 

-MSA.  Mtr.  ItSA.  ESPIONACE. 

"(a}  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or  trans- 
mits, or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver, 
or  transmit,  to  any  foreign  government,  or 
to  any  faction  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
'  "'  or  unreoognlied  by  the  United 
or  to  any  represenUUve,  officer, 
employee,  subject,  or  citizen  thereof, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  document, 
I,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch  pho- 

Jh,  photographic  negative,  blueprint. 

plan.  [map.  model,  note,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, br  information  relating  to  the  national 
defense,  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  other 
such  Ipunlshment  ss  a  court-martial  may 
dlreci^  except  that  the  sentence  of  death 
shall  not  be  imposed  unless  the  members 
further  find  that  the  offense  directly  con- 
cerned nuclear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft pr  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 
againft  large-scale  attack;  war  plans:  com- 
munications intelligence  or  cryptographic 
Infor^iation;  or  any  other  major  weapons 
systeib  or  major  element  of  defense  strate- 
gy. 

"(bli  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  in  time  of  war.  with  intent  that  the 
same  khall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
oollec^.  records,  publishes,  or  communi- 
cates.; or  attempts  to  elicit  any  information 
with  iespect  to  the  movement,  numbers,  de- 
scription, condition,  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  4nned  Forces,  ships,  aircraft,  or  war 
materials  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  with  re- 
ject Ito  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  supposed 
plans  j  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  military 
operations,  or  with  respect  to  any  works  or 
measures  undertaken  for  or  connected  with, 
or  in^nded  for  the  fortification  or  defense 
of  an|  place,  or  any  other  information  relat- 
ing to  the  public  defense,  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by 
death,  or  other  such  pimlshment  as  a  court- 
martiil  may  direct 

"(c)  The  death  penalty  shall  be  imposed 
under  this  section  only  after  the  members 
consider  the  presence  or  lack  thereof  of 
mltlgcting  or  aggravating  factors  contained 
in  sutapectioDs  (d)  and  (e). 

[MmoATnio  Factobs.— In  determining 

~  a  sentence  of  death  is  to  be  Im- 

a  defendant,  the  foUowing  mltigat- 

>rs  ShaU  be  considered  but  are  not 

Ive: 

defendant  was  leas  than  eighteen 
ace  at  the  time  of  the  crime; 
te  defendant's  capacity  to  appreciate 
tngfulnesi  of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
conduct  to  the  reauirements  of  law 
^^ — mcantly  impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  constitute  a  defense  to  the 

"(S)Jthe  defendant  was  under  unusual  and 
subst«itlal  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
titutes  a  defense  to  the  charge; 

"(4)]tiie  defendant  is  punishable  as  a  prin- 
cipal tn  the  offense,  which  was  committed 
by  aobther.  but  his  participation  was  rela- 
tively I  minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to 
constitute  a  defense  to  the  charge:  or 

"(5)  Any  other  factors  the  President  may 
set  forth  In  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial. 

"(e);AaoKAVATi]io  Factobs.— If  the  defend- 
ant iS|f  ound  guUty  of  or  pleads  guUty  to  an 
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offense  under  this  section  the  following  ag- 
gravating I  tctors  ShaU  be  considered  but  are 
not  exclusive: 

"(1)  the  ilefendant  has  been  convicted  of 
another  of  fense  involving  espionage  or  trea- 
son for  wt  Ich  either  a  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonment or  death  was  authorized  by  stat- 
ute: 

"(2)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  national  security; 
or 

"(3)  in  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
defendant  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  aiiother  person;  or 

"(4)  any  {other  factors  the  President  may 
set  forth  id  the  »*««ii^|  for  Courts-Martial " 

By  M^.  MARKET: 
—Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  tiUe  X  (page  200.  after  line  4): 

SEC  INS.  BVnUCnON  ON  THE  IBSTING  OF  ANH- 
IC  MI88ILE  SYBTBMS. 

. — None  of  the  funds  appro- 
it  to  an  authorization  provid- 
any  other  Act  may  be  oblig^ed 

— , ^  for  any  test  of.  or  experiment 

involving,  any  component,  subcomponent, 
or  adjunct  of  an  anti-ballistic  missUe 
system,  or  prototype  thereof.  If  such  test  or 
experiment  includes  an  intercept  of  a  satel- 
lite, an  an<  1-sateUlte  weapon,  or  an  orbital 
target  simu  lating  an  anti-aateUlte  weapon. 

(b)  EzcBmoR.— The  prohibition  of  sub- 
section (a)  ihaU  no  longer  apply  if  the  Presi- 
dent oertiiles  to  the  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Uni(  in  has  conducted,  after  the  date 
of  enactme  at  of  this  Act.  a  test  of  or  an  ex- 
periment tivolvlng  a  component,  subcom- 
ponent, or  adjunct  of  an  anti-ballistic  mls- 
sUe  system  or  prototype  thereof,  against  a 
sateUlte.  aii  anti-sateUlte  weapon,  or  an  or- 
bital target  rimiii»M«y  an  anti-sateUlte 
we^wn. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut: 
—Page  300j  after  Une  4.  Insert  the  foUowing 
new  titie:    I 

T^TLE  XI— CEILINO  ON 
lAPPROPRIATIONS 
SEC  USl.  CVUNG  ON  AGGBBCATC  FISCAL  YEAB 
IM«     APPBOPBUTIONS     AT     FISCAL 
VEAR  IMS  LEVEL. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  authoriza- 
tions of  vjproprlations  provided  In  this  Act 
for  individual  appropriation  accounts,  the 
aggregate  ^ount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1986  t>urBuant  to  aU  such  authoriza- 
tions may  not  exceed  the  aggregate 
amounts  appropriated  for  such  accounts  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

—Page  200j  after  Une  4.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SEC  106*.  LIfKAGE  OF  MIUTABY  TO  CTVIL  SEBV- 
fCE  PAY  ADJUSTMENT. 

(a)  Appu&atior  op  Sictioii  601(b).— Sec- 
tion 601(b)  k>f  this  Act  shaU  apply  in  accord- 
ance ^m^^lssection. 

(b)  EPfBcnvx  Datx.— If  an  adjustment  is 
made  in  the  rates  of  basic  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  compensation  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  such  adjustment  is  to 
become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1986  on 
a  day  othed  than  the  day  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  Isection  601  of  this  Act.  the  ad- 
justment ui  tder  such  subsection  (b)  in  com- 
pensation for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services  shall  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  \  trst  pay  period  that  begins  on  or 
after  the  ef  rective  date  of  the  adjustment  in 
the  rates  cf  basic  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule. 

(c)  PxBCB  iTAOE  Adjustkkrt.— If  an  adjust- 
ment in  ttaje  rates  of  basic  pay  under  the 
General  Schedule  of  compensation  for  Fed- 


eral employees  takes  effect  diuing  fiscal 
year  1986  and  such  adjustment  provides  for 
a  different  overaU  percentage  change  in 
rates  of  basic  pay  than  the  percentage  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  section  601  of  this 
Act.  the  adjustment  under  such  subsection 
(b)  in  comt)ensation  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  shaU  be  equal  to  the  overaU 
percentage  change  in  rates  of  bsslc  pay 
under  the  General  Schedule. 

(d)  CncoMSTARCB  poa  IiiAiifTAnmio  Cua 
aairr  Ratbs  op  Pat.— If  an  adjustment  in 
the  rates  of  basic  pay  under  the  General 
Schedule  of  compensation  for  Federal  em- 
ployees does  not  take  effect  during  fiscal 
year  1986.  an  adjustment  under  section 
601(b)  of  this  Act  in  compensation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services  shaU  not  take 
effect. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
On  page  200.  after  line  4.  insert  the  foUow- 
ing new  section: 


SBC  ISiS.  UMfRD  COUNTBBINTBLUCENCE  POLY- 
GBAPB  PBOGBAM. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  institute  a  program  of  coun- 
terintelllgenoe  polygraidi  examinations  for 
miUtary.  civilian  and  contractor  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  miUtary  de- 
partments, and  the  armed  forces  whose 
duties  involve  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. 

(b)  The  program  instituted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shaU  provide  that,  in  the  case 
of  such  individuals  whose  duties  involve 
access  to  dassifled  information  within  spe- 
cial access  programs  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  4.2(a)  of  Executive  Order  12356. 
a  counterintelllgenoe  polygraph  examina- 
tion ShaU  be  required  prior  to  granting 
access  to  such  information  and  aperiodlcally 
thereafter  at  random  while  such  individuals 
have  access  to  such  information. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  individuals  whose  duties 
involve    access    to    classified    information 


other  than  that  information  coveted  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  sectltm.  a  counterintelU- 
gence  polygraph  examination  may  be  re- 
quired prior  to  granting  access  to  such  in- 
formation and  aperiodlcally  thereafter  at 
ramdom  while  such  tndlvidualB  have  »aww 
to  such  information. 

(d)  A  counterintelligence  polygraph  exam- 
ination conducted  pursuant  to  this  section 
shaU  be  limited  to  tedmical  questions  neces- 
sary to  the  polygraph  technique  and  ques- 
tions directly  related  to  espionage,  sabotage, 
terrorism  and  unauthorized  dlsdoaures  of 
classified  information. 

(e)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  section  to  ivovide  for  Uie 
use  of  polygraph  examinations  shaU  be  In 
addition  to  any  oth«'  authority  the  Secre- 
tary possesses  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act  to  provide  for  such  T«miwTitfffns 
under  appUcalde  laws  and  regulations. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
ezplrmtion  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  TrusmohoI. 

FRATBt 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God.  we  come  to  Thee 
today  with  deep  concern  for  the  hos- 
tages and  their  families.  We  experi- 
ence futility  and  human  extremity. 
We  are  faced  with  the  helplessness  of 
power  Whether  it  is  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  or  the  power  of  diplomacy 
or  the  power  of  Congress  or  the  power 
of  the  military.  All  human  power 
seems  helpless  in  this  enigmatic  situa- 
tion. 

I  confess.  Lord,  that  I  do  not  even 
know  how  to  pray.  Help  us  in  our 
helplessness.  At  times  like  this,  only 
the  power  of  God  is  adequate.  Great 
God.  do  what  God  alone  is  able  to  do. 
Overrule  evil  in  this  situation. 

Be  with  the  civtives  and  their  fami- 
lies in  their  helplessness.  Protect 
them.  Keep  them  safe,  and  grant  that 
they  may  soon  be  released.  Gracious, 
sovereign  Lord,  bring  resolution  to 
this  stalemate.  To  Thy  glory.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


SCHEDULE 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  to  be  f  oUowed  by  a  spe- 
cial order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MXBS]  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

There  will  be  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m..  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  5  min- 
utes each. 

Following  the  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, it  will  be  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  turn  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  items: 

S.  49.  the  McClure-Volkmer  gim  bUl; 
HJl.  2475.  imputed  interest;  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77.  Compact  of  Free 
Association. 

As  previously  indicated,  there  will  be 
no  roUcall  votes  during  today's  session. 

I  indicate  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
be  listening  in  their  offices— or  to  the 
monbers  of  their  staffs— that  this  will 


ILegi  \laHve  day  of  Monday.  June  3. 19SS) 

be  a  busy  week.  We  hope  to  start  on 
the  gun  bill.  If  we  cannot  get  an  agree- 
mezjt  today,  we  will  start  on  it.  If  we 
can  [get  an  agreement,  we  will  begin 
con^deration  on  July  9.  at  2  p  jn. 

If  that  agreement  is  reached,  we 
could  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
imputed  interest  bill  today,  but  no 
rollQall  votes  will  occur. 

Wfe  would  resume  whatever  we  have 
tomorrow,  either  the  gun  bill  and/or 
imputed  interest.  I  assume  that  imput- 
ed ftiterest  may  take  some  Ume,  be- 
cause I  am  aware  of  five  amendments, 
and  there  may  be  additional  amend- 
meqts.  We  would  stay  in  late  tomor- 
row night  In  an  effort  to  finish  that 
proDosal.  if  we  can  get  consent  to  do 
tha^not  to  stay  in  late,  but  to  move 
to  Imputed  interest,  if  the  so^aOled 
gun  bill  is  pending. 

If  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement 
and  the  gim  bill  is  laid  down.  I  will  file 
a  cloture  motion  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed immediately. 

ok  Wednesday,  we  will  resiuae  and 
f  inJsi  the  pending  business. 

Vn  also  hope  to  consider  committee 
authorization  bills;  S.  1279,  Landsat 
commercialization:  S.  1077,  consumer 
product  safety.  I  understand  that  on 
thai  bill  there  is  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMxi  SmoHl.  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
holding  up  the  bill.  I  think  he  would 
Just;  like  to  call  up  the  amendment, 
and  he  has  that  right.  Perhaps  we  can 
work  it  out  with  him,  and  we  may  be 
able  to  have  a  time  agreement.  We 
alsothave  S.  863,  motor  vehicle  safety. 

Oi  Thursday,  we  will  take  up  S. 
114( ,  customs  and  trade  authorization. 
Als<  I,  we  hope  to  have  a  supplemental 
appropriations  conference  report  by 
th^ 

W  e  could  still  be  on  the  gim  bill  and 
imp  ited  interest  and  a  few  minor  de- 
tail .  If  we  should  complete  the  major 
port  ion  of  these  items  by  Thursday 
evei  ling,  it  would  be  my  Intention  not 
to  Ite  in  session  on  Friday.  On  the 
othir  hand,  if  we  cannot  complete 
action  on  some  of  those  major  matters 
or  ifeach  some  agreement  on  when  we 
can  dispose  of  them,  it  would  be  my  in- 
tention to  try  to  finish  that  up  on 
Fridi^. 

I  will  give  the  distinguished  minority 

leader  later  today  some  indication  of 

what  we  hope  to  do  for  the  week.  I 

thlitk  I  have  outlined  it.  Members 

sho^d  be  on  notice  that  there  will  be 

no  {rotes  today.  There  will  be  votes 

^ughout  the  day  and  evening  to- 

>w,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 

>f  my  time. 
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RECOdNTTION  OF  THE  ACTING 
DEMOCRATIC  LEADER 

The  PI  JSIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distingui  hed  acting  Democratic  leader 
isrecognied. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaitimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  minority  leader  be  reserved  for 
his  use  l^ter  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
I       PROXMIRE 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mt. 
HATnsLn).  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PaoxMiRa]  is  recognized. 


WH^T  DOES  IT  TAKE  TO 
CON  TROL  NUCLEAR  WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  know  that  the  most  important 
mission  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  is 
how  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war  that 
would  dtetroy  civilization.  Our  news- 
pi4>ers  tire  better  than  ever.  In  the 
Judgment  of  this  Senator,  we  have 
never  had  such  a  variety  of  distin- 
guished and  thoughtful  newspaper 
columniflts  and  editorial  writers  as  we 
have  today.  Yet,  there  is  very  little 
being  w^tten  on  what  this  great  su- 
perpower can  and  should  do  to  prevent 
a  nuclear  war  from  starting,  and  espe- 
cially tO;  prevent  a  nuclear  war,  once 
started,  from  promptly  within  a 
matter  o|F  days,  if  not  hours,  escalating 
into  a  tojtal  catastrophic  Armageddon. 
Oh,  y^,  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  writing  about  nuclear  deter- 
rence an0  arms  control.  These  two  op- 
tions have  been  treated  at  length. 
They  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
the  virtually  exclusive  options  for  pre- 
venting %  nuclear  holocaust.  Occasion- 
al artld^  i^pear  disc\isslng  unilateral 
kent.  But  there  is  almost  no 
commentary  on  what  the 
frpowers  can  do  to  prevent  a 
,  once  started,  from  incin- 
clties  of  the  contestants, 
idreds  of  millions  of  people. 
Ibly  triggering  a  nuclear 
It  would  starve  most  of  the 
lumanlty. 
r.  Mr.  President,  both  deter- 
arms  control  are  fallible  in- 
of  our  survivaL  Deter- 
it  is,  the  mutual  recognition 
by  both  superpowers  that  a  nuclear 
war  pitting  the  United  States  against 
the  Soviet  Union  would  destroy  both— 
that  knowledge  has  deterred  a  nuclear 
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•  Tim  "bullet"  symbol  idendfies  iturments  or  inaerdont  which  are  noc  ipoken  by  die  Member  on  die  floor. 


war  for  S5  years.  It  may  continue  to  do 
so  for  5  or  10  or  50  or  100  yean.  But 
some  day  the  complexity  and  instabil- 
ity of  the  arms  race  and  fear  paranoia 
that  beset  leaders  on  both  sides  is  very 
likely  to  provoke  a  nuclear  attack 
from  one  side  or  the  other.  It  could 
come  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

Arms  control  through  five  major 
treaties  between  the  superpower,  lim- 
iting nuclear  weapons  tests  and  strate- 
gic offensive  and  defensive  nuclear 
arms,  has  made  a  halting,  hesitant,  er- 
ratic beginning.  It  has  great  possibili- 
ties. It  may  succeed  eventually  in  stop- 
ping the  arms  race.  Even  if  it  does, 
mankind  will  be  confronted  with  the 
terrible  fact  that,  for  the  rest  of  man's 
dvillzed  life  on  Earth,  we  will  have  to 
live  with  nuclear  we^wns.  And  nei- 
ther arms  control  nor  deterrence  at 
their  best  can  eliminate  the  risk  that 
the  cataclysm  of  nuclear  war  can  come 
any  year,  any  day— in  fact,  any  hour— 
from  now  on. 

So  what  do  we  do  about  it?  The  Air 
Force,  as  "executive  agent"  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  has  prepared  an 
unclassified  report  on  "Controlling 
Nuclear  War."  The  report  is  written 
by  Klaus  Knorr,  a  professor  emeritus 
at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School. 
Princeton  University.  As  Professor 
Knorr  puts  it: 

The  tmderlying  concept  aamimes  that  If 
nuclear  war  between  the  super  powen 
should  break  out,  they  may  have  the  moct 
urgent  interest  in  terminating  the  conflict 
before  the  surge  to  the  dimension  of  dooms- 
day takes  place,  but  may  be  ill-equipped  for 
doing  so  because  neither  national  nor  bilat- 
eral preparattons  have  been  made  bef  ot«- 
hand  for  facllltattnt  quick  agreement  on  a 
T  Are. 
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Consider,  Mr.  President:  Both  the 
United  Stotes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  everything— and  I  mean  every- 
thing—to gain  by  cooperation,  commu- 
nication, and  understanding.  Both  su- 
perpowers have  everything  to  lose— ev- 
erything—by  a  failure  to  imderstand. 
first,  the  full  importance  of  preventing 
a  nuclear  war  from  starting  and. 
second,  the  failiu%  to  use  every  avenue 
of  cooperation  to  stop  such  a  war  once 
the  first  nuclear  warhead  or  the  first 
10  or  15  nuclear  warheads  strike.  Both 
countries  must,  as  Shakespeare  put  it, 
disenthrall  themselves  of  the  instinct 
accumulated  fnnn  hundreds  of  genera- 
tions of  striking  back  with  full  might. 
Our  every  Instinct  when  our  country  is 
hit  is  to  hit  back  with  the  f  uUest  possi- 
ble force.  As  recently  as  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  prime  lesson  we  were  told 
that  we  should  leam  is  that  we  should 
never  again  go  to  war  without  the  full 
intention  of  winning  it  and  winning  it 
totally.  This  is  a  clear,  simple  princi- 
ple. It  served  our  fathers  and  our 
grandfathers,  and  all  our  ancestors 
since  the  beginning  of  recorded  histo- 
ry. It  is  as  ancient  as  the  origin  of 
homo  siujiens  and  as  modem  as  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  a  wimp. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  encour- 
aging that  the  document  that  counsels 
us  to  overcome  this  andent  InstiDct  to 
fight  to  win  does  not  come  from  snne 
unilateral  disarmament  sect.  Where 
does  It  originate?  It  comes  from  a  pub- 
llcatkm  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
of  the  VB.  Air  Force.  It  comes  frtxn 
persons  whose  Job  It  U  to  defend  this 
country,  and  from  a  military  force 
with  a  tradition  that  has  declared  ever 
since  its  very  beginning  that  oooe  you 
go  to  war  with  an  enemy,  your  one 
mission  is  to  destroy  him.  But  no 
longer.  No  longer,  Mr.  President  The 
one  mission  of  our  mighty  strategic 
force  today  is  to  prevent  nuclear  war 
from  becoming  the  end.  the  finale  for 
our  great  cotmtry.  TtoaX.  means  doing 
everything  we  can  to  prevoit  a  nuclear 
war.  But  that's  not  alL  It  also  mrmn^ 
preparing  Just  as  thoroui^ily  as  pocsi- 
ble  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Union 
to  prepare  the  crisis  control  to  stop 
such  a  war  once  it  begins.  Finally  It  re- 
quires the  determination  to  put  that 
crisis  management  into  full  and  vigor- 
ous effect  if  the  first  acts  of  nudear 
war  should  begin  and  there  have  been 
almost  no  steps  in  the  direction  of 
doing  this.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conduslon  of  the  artlde 
to  which  I  have  referred  by  Klaus 
Knorr  entitled  "Controlling  Nudear 
War"  be  printed  at  this  point  tai  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows: 

ConaoLUM  NucLSAa  Wab— Bxcnrr 
ooircLusioira 

As  diacuarions  of  limited  nuclear  war  bave 
a  wm-o'-the-wl9  quality  about  them,  ao  our 
exploratlcm  of  whether  and  bow  such  bostfl- 
ities  could  be  ended  before  tbey  plunge  the 
belligerents  and  otben  into  nudear  disaster 
comes  only  to  an  uncertainly  hopeful  ooo- 
clusim.  If  the  superpowers  are  disinterested 
in  the  concept  now,  termination  would  be 
more  than  a  clearUr  delustve  goal  only  in  the 
event  that  their  leaders  abruptly  changed 
their  minds  cooe  the  reality  of  limited  nu- 
clear Btrlkfls  was  upon  them.  But  the  Joint 
wm  to  terminate,  and  do  so  qulAly.  may 
then  not  be  enough  for  suooeas  in  the  ab- 
■enoe  of  prior  preparatiops  to  enlarge  their 
ability  to  implement  that  wHL  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  the  ability  had  been  untiMWMMt 
we  cannot  be  sure  tbat  tt  would  be  capable 
of  blocking  further  escalation  by  inadvert- 
ence or  tbat  the  """"""ti  wOl  mustered  be- 
forehand for  dealing  with  the  oonttnteney 
in  terms  of  parallel  interesU  of  survival 
would  not  crumble  under  the  not  fully  f oie- 
■een  oounterpressures  In  a  partleular  mili- 
tary crisis. 

Tet  to  make  preparations,  imnt>tirr^'>y 
and  bilaterally,  for  nudear  dlsemagement  is 
nevertheless  a  worthwhile  cause.  Alttaous^i 
a  narrow  scope  and  uncertain  etfleaey,  this 
particular  remedy  for  averting  disaster 
would  modestly  diminish  the  probaUUty  of 
nuclear  lioloeaust  It  would  add  a  little  to 
everyone's  security.  And  whUe  its  dalm  to 
utility  is  neither  large  nor  sturdy,  it  also 
does  not  cost  much  to  develop  once  we 
admit  that  war-avoidance  rather  than  war- 
flghting  Is  our  supreme  goal.  Its  «»*««■»"«-  in 
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terms  of  physical  T^^flitif  and  strmtegle 
doctrine  have  already  been  called  (or  by 
more  oomprebenatve  ■«*fmft  for  crisis  man- 
agement and  wralatioo  control.  The  main 
»«iditlnnal  requirement  Is  that  of  tiitt.Mi.j 
through  the  pros  and  cotH  mmi  iw«i«ii.tI|h 
questloas  of  merit  and  feaaibillty  with  the 
other  side. 

finally,  the  question  must  be  rataed 
vlMther  advance  preparattoM  for  tcrmiiMit- 
ing  km-lntenaity  nudear  ooofUet— prepaia- 
tionsttet  muster  the  Joint  determlnatlan  of 
govauments  to  eacape  mutual  devastation 
and  insreaae  their  atadity  to  do  ao— would 
not  be  counterproductive  by  tendering  mili- 
tary coofrontatlon  generally  and  its  eacala- 
tloD  to  the  nudear  levd  in  particular  less 
dangerous  to  both  sidea.  The  reduction  of 
the  risk  might  be  offset  by  the  increased 
vUlingneas  to  run  it,  so  that  the  probability 
of  suffering  nuclear  dtaaster  remained  mote 
or  leas  unchanged.  This  sort  of  argument 
can  be.  and  has  been  'T'fssui  against  any 
measure  tbat  ia  intended  to  mitigate  the 
startmesa  of  the  balance  of  terror  and  thus 
undereuU  Ita  power  to  deter  war.  The  al- 
leged dilemma  raises  a  ^^^ta-^tm  ooooera. 
Thus.  WhUe  it  Is  certainly  an  advantage  for 
everyone  to  be  able  to  dIseivMe  from  a  lim- 
ited nudear  war  that  has  been  pcedpltated 
by  aeddent.  the  counterargument  suggeaU 
that,  by  making  confllet  escalation  to  that 
levd  safer,  the  deliberate  initlatian  of  thte 
form  of  military  conflict  may  become  mote 
probable,  or  leas  iminobable.  than  it  was 
before. 

Two  oonsideratlmis.  however.  buUcate  the 
likelihood  of  a  net  benefit  First,  dcaptte  ad- 
vance efforts  to  facilitate  the  terminatian  of 
limited  nudear  ezdiaiwes.  the  rtak  of  un- 
controlled escalation  to  the  level  of  ultimate 
disaster  would  remain  high.  Even  tiwmyh 
preceding  arrangements  can  cot  tlie  risk, 
they  are  too  fragile  to  be  relied  upon  for 
justifying  imprudent  military  action. 
Second,  the  eff ecthreneas  of  these  measures 
depends  on  the  spirit  in  wbldi  they  arc  in- 
troduced. Tliere  might  be  no  net  gain  In 
preparations  tat  nudear  disengagement  if 
the  superpowers  adopted  them  In  order  to 
make  nudear  war-flghting  safer  to  pif^  snd 
execute— that  Is.  if  the  prqiaratlaas  became 
a  smokescreen  behind  wlilcb  military  plan- 
ners f  dt  safe  to  Ignore  or  belittle  the  full 
oonsequenoes  of  the  nudear  revdutfan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  net  gain  would  prtjmlse 
to  be  substantid  if  the  advance  prqiaia- 
tlons  were  made  on  both  sides  tai  the  Hght  of 
maximising  the  «*»nwt  of  avoiding  disas- 
ter. It  Is  only  such  Joint  ^*-MnAim  to  emur- 
ing  survivd  in  the  nudear  age  that  wlD 
permit  the  risk  to  be  decreased  substantid- 
ly.  This  dedication  makes  it  imUfcHy  »htt 
joint  measures  of  risk  wiD  be  ~»gitfd 
promptly  by  the  disposition  to  run  greater 
risks  In  a  crisis.  An  cooperative  endeavors  to 
make  the  world  safer  (ran  nudear  holo- 
caust promise  net  benefits  (or  this  reason. 


THE  FIFTH  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY: 
THAT  AMERICAN  FARMERS 
ARE  NOT  SUFFERING  A  DEEP 
DEPRESSION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preddent.  this 
is  my  fifth  myth  of  the  day  statonent 
Each  day  I  have  been  speaking  out  on 
what  I  have  found  is  a  general  popular 
fallacy,  often  based  on  the  statements 
of  top  Federal  officials. 

Todays  myth  Is  that  the  American 
farmer  may  be  having  a  harder  time 
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than  usual,  but  his  plight  is  not  nearly 
as  bad  as  during  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930's. 

ISx.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the 
American  farmer  is  suffering  a  deep, 
deep  depression.  Think  of  it:  the  farm- 
ers in  this  country  have  endured  such 
a  continuous  and  disastrous  drop  in 
their  return  on  investment  that  in 
1981.  for  the  first  time  since  Herbert 
Hoover  was  President  in  1931,  they  ac- 
tually received  less  than  nothing, 
below  zero,  on  their  equity,  the  first 
time  in  50  years.  This  was  also  true  in 
both  1982  and  1983.  Although  the  daU 
for  1984  are  not  yet  available,  we  can 
expect  more  of  the  same  for  last  year. 

And  this  year— 1985— will  certainly 
be  as  bad  or  worse.  In  fact,  it  seems 
safe  to  say  that  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try in  1985  face  the  twin  evils  of  no 
return  on  their  investment  and  a 
farmer  buying  power  that  may  well  hit 
the  lowest  level  in  recorded  history. 

One  Wisconsin  farmer  was  asked  re- 
cently what  he  would  do  if  he  was 
given  a  million  dollars.  His  response: 
"Well.  I  guess  I'd  Just  keep  on  farming 
until  it  was  all  gone." 


THE  MENOELE  CASE  DEMON- 
STRATES HOW  THE  IMPACT 
OF  GENOCIDE  IS  FELT  FOR 
DECADES 

Mr.  PROZMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  that  the  guessing  game  about 
the  pile  of  bones  dug  up  from  a  Brazil- 
ian gravesite  is  nearly  over. 

The  weight  of  scientific  evidence,  ac- 
cording to  weekend  news  reports, 
shows  that  the  bones  are  indeed  those 
of  Joseph  Mengele.  one  of  the  most 
notorious  of  the  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Even  so.  Mr.  President,  the  doubts, 
the  skepticism,  and  the  unanswered 
questions  about  what  reaUy  happened 
to  Joseph  Moigele  will  always  remain. 

No  matter  what  the  scientists  say, 
are  the  bones  in  that  gravesite  really 
those  of  Josef  Mengele?  That  will  be  a 
question  that  will  still  linger  for  many 
years  to  come. 

After  all.  Nazi  htmters  believe  that 
Mengele  is  capable  of  doctoring  up  a 
corpse  to  resemble  himself. 

We  should  not  forget  that  this  is  the 
Angel  of  Death  we're  talking  about, 
who  earned  a  well-deserved  reputation 
for  doctoring  up  live  bodies. 

Last  week,  before  the  scientists  re- 
leased their  findings,  John  lang  in 
UJS.  News  &  World  Report  noted  that 
Mengele  was  "the  world's  most  notori- 
ous practitioner  of  unnecessary  sur- 
gery—injecting eyeballs  with  serum  to 
chuige  their  color,  amputating  limbs 
arbitrarily,  sewing  twins  together  and 
rearranging  organs  of  his  'si>ecimens'." 

What  is  interesting  about  Lang's  ar- 
ticle is  his  report  on  the  affect  the 
entire  episode  is  having  on  Holocaust 
survivors— and  the  reaction  of  the 
Nazi  hunters. 

Marc  Bericowltz.  who  was  forced  to 
be  Mengele's  errand  boy  and  one  of 


his  guinea  pigs  at  Auschwitz  explains 
it  this  way: 

"If  he  died,  my  feelings  would  be 
that  [justice  was  cheated  and  the  world 
was  fobbed." 

Jo«ef  Mengele  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  haunting  figures  of  Nazi  demon- 
ologv.  But  his  death  will  end  only  a 
portion  of  a  vicious  evil. 

Omers  Just  as  murderous  remain 
alive  and  free. 

The  Mengele  case,  for  example,  is 
only  one  of  300  cases  being  pursued  by 
the  United  States  against  Nazi  war 
criminals.  The  cases  are  handled  by 
the  American  Office  of  Spedal  Investl- 
gatidns.  which  is  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice ^t  with  a  staff  of  50. 

Laft  year,  the  United  States  deport- 
ed 4ix  Nazis  the  Government  had 
tracked  down. 

Nsd  hunter  Simon  Wiesenthal 
poin  s  out  the  importance  of  bringing 
war  criminals  like  Josef  Mengele  to 
Justice.  He  says.  "What  we  are  doing  is 
a  wuming  for  the  murderers  of  tomor- 
row. Even  40  years  later.  10.000  miles 
from  the  criine— you  cannot  escape 
Justkse." 

Mf.  President.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Unitfed  States  has  Joined  in  the  world- 
wide^hunt  for  Nazi  war  criminals. 

Bqt  it  is  ironic— and  yes.  even 
-that  whUe  we  commit  50  OSI 
investigators  to  track  down  Nazi  crimi- 
nals! in  this  country,  we  still  haven't 
comi^tted  this  country  to  the  Geno- 
cide]rreaty. 

My.  President,  we  in  the  UJS.  Senate 
hav^  a  duty  to  reinforce  the  warning 
Sim#n  Wiesenthal  speaks  of.  Ratifica- 
tion! of  the  Genocide  Treaty  would 
sho4  our  resolve  to  murderers  of  to- 
morfow  that  genocide  will  not  go 
unpinished. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
IHe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  |)reviou8  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
pertid  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beydnd  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 


and  will  help  to  reduce  the  alliance's 
dependence  on  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  aUles  accordingly  deserve  our 
encourag^ent  and  continued  support 
which  wiu  help  to  ensure  the  neces- 
sary steady  pursuit  of  this  ambitious 
program.! 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rscord 
an  outliiie  of  the  background  and 
course  of  this  special  effort  provided 
to  me  by  Ambassador  Abshlre. 

I  recomknend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a 
useful  summary  of  this  very  promising 
endeavorj 

The  maiterial  follows: 

TBI  SPBCkAI.  ErrOKT  To  IKPKOVK  NATO'S 
[OXAL  CATABIUnXS 

BACKoaoum 


and 

NATO's 

stocks 

lAUIICb( 

Invited 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  NATO 
'NVENTIONAL  DEFENSE 

WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  i>pportunity  during  a  recent  trip  to 
NATO  Headquarters  in  Brussels  to 
asse^  the  efforts  now  underway  in  the 
alliance  to  improve  its  conventional 
defetases. 

I  was  struck  by  the  energy  displayed 
at  VATO.  particularly  by  the  Secre- 
tary General,  Lord  Carrington.  in 
cond^  to  gripe  with  the  shortfalls  in 
NA'TO's  conventional  forces  and  in  be- 
gimjing  to  remedy  them. 

T  lese  dlf  f  icxilt  but  essential  im- 
prot  ements  will  complement  our  own 
mill  ars  program  for  Europe's  defense 


At  the  NATO  Summit  In  Bonn,  in  apring, 
1982.  headi  of  state  committed  the  Alliance 
to  Btientt^ening  Its  conventional  defenses, 
particularly  by  exploitinc  emergins  technol- 
osles.         I 

Secretary  Welnberger't  1M4  report  on  im- 
proving oc^ventional  defense  Identified  ten 
critical  pewisUng  deficiencies. 

The  Coilgrefls  has  pushed  for  improve- 
ments; this  preasure  has  been  felt  and 
widely  discuaaed  in  Europe. 

PrMideni  Reagan  and  Chancellor  Kohl 
signed  a  Communique  on  30  Nov.  1984,  that 
stipulated  |there  was  a  "need  for  a  coherent 
Alliance  *»proach  to  enhancing  NATO's 
conventioml  capabilities. 

Lord  Cwrlngton  has  shown  remarkable 
energy  in  leading  the  effort  to  improve  con- 
ventional 4ef enses. 

BIGIN  or  THE  SnciAL  STTOKT 

m  at  the  December  1984, 
Committee  meeting: 
the  funding  for  infrastructure 
greater  efforts  in  meeting 
of  30  days  of  war  reserve 
munitions; 
the  special  effort; 

n  and  the  NATO  Ambss- 
aadors  to  propose  Improvements  to  conven- 
tional deffnse,  with  Carrington  leading  the 
effort.       I 

DKVKLonaifTS  snicx  dscxmbkr 

in  has  pursued  his  mandat.*  ener- 
getically, fie  initiated  and  hurried  along  an 
ambitious  aeries  of  supporting  studies,  woik 
on  which  jrequired  and  received  the  active 
parUdpatam  of  the  International  Staff,  na- 
tional delteaUons,  and  the  NATO  Military 
Authoritia.  The  papers'  t(q>ics  are: 

PoliticaliConslderations. 

The  Balance  of  Forces  and  the  Threat  to 
NATO. 

Resource  Considerations. 
lOity. 

The  Enhancement  of  Armaments  Coop- 
eration.    I 

Wealmesaea  in  NATO  Defense  Planning. 

Key  Defldenciea. 

These,  c^ften  impreasive,  papers  culminat- 
ed in  an  nceUent  Overall  Report  that  not 
only  rehearsed  the  list  of  critical  deficlen- 
dea  but  dsUed  for  exceptional  measures— 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  force  goals 
process— to  remedy  them.  At  the  recent  De- 
fense Planning  Committee  meeting.  Defense 
Ministers  unanimously  endorsed  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  of  the  Overall 
Report.  The  list  of  recommendations  is  ex- 
tensive; the  Communique  from  the  meeting 
accurately  described  them  as  a  "plan  of 
action."  Ministers  also  approved  Ministerial 
Guidance  i986,  a  document  which  will  guide 


NATO  and  national  defense  planning  for 
the  next  two  years  and  which  faithfully  re- 
flecU  the  analyses  prepared  this  spring  as 
well  as  the  recommendations  in  the  Overall 
Report. 

During  this  work,  the  NATO  Military  Au- 
thorities were  developing  a  Conceptual  Mili- 
tary PrameworlL.  aspects  of  which  have, 
where  appropriate,  informed  the  larger  spe- 
cial ef  fort- 
es. OBJSCnvSS  IB  THK  BPSCtAL  KPPOBT 

The  United  States  has  sought,  so  far  with 
success: 

The  identification  of  Itey  deficiencies  in  a 
way  that  will  not  only  |>ennlt  but  strongly 
encourage  nations  to  take  the  necessary  cor- 
rective steps; 

Agreement  within  the  Alliance  to  the  con- 
tinued close  monitoring  of  the  special 
effort; 

Reaffirmation  of  the  3%  formula: 

Progress  in  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective NATO  planning  processes  and  of  a 
resources  strategy: 

The  improvement  of  NATO's  efforts  in  ar- 
maments cooperation. 

■XPKCTED  onrcoMzs 

Against  the  bacliground  of  the  success  of 
this  endeavor  to  date,  the  United  States 
looks,  with  confidence,  for 

The  elaboration  of  force  goals  aimed  spe- 
clflcaUy  at  remedying  the  criUcal  deficien- 
cies; 

Assurance  that  in  cases  where  the  defi- 
ciencies cannot  be  remedied  through  the 
regular  process  of  force  goals,  other  appro- 
priate steps  will  be  taken: 

Continuing  attention  by  the  Alliance  to 
the  performance  of  each  nation  in  coming 
to  grips  with  the  deficiencies  (with  a  first 
progress  report  at  next  Decemt>er's  DPC 
Ministerial  meeting); 

Further  progress  in  developing  the  Alli- 
ance's procedures  for  long-term  planning  in 
the  interest  of  greater  coherence  and  co- 
ordination. 
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SAVING  HEALTH  CARE  DOLLARS 
THROUGH  PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SERVICE 

Mr.  moUYE.  Mr.  President.  earUer 
this  congressional  session.  Senator 
Max  Baucus,  ranking  Democrat  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, and  I  hosted  a  breakfast  in 
which  Dr.  Nicholas  Cununlngs  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association 
described  his  experiences  in  Hawaii  in 
providing  quality  mental  health  care 
to  Medicaid  recipients  who  had  been 
previously  deemed  high  utilizers  of 
health  care  services. 

Dr.  Cummtogs'  experiences  in  his 
Hawaii  project  are  quite  similar  to 
those  which  he  found  as  chief  psychol- 
ogist and  senior  psychologist  for  the 
Kaiser-Permanente  Health  Care 
System  in  San  Francisco.  Specifically, 
he  reported  that  over  60  percent  of  all 
physician  visits  are  by  persons  who 
have  no  physical  Illness  but  rather  are 
experiencing  emotional  distress.  It  has 
been  his  experience  that  by  providing 
quality  mental  health  care  to  a  timely 
fashion,  overall  health  care  costs  can 
be  signif  icantiy  reduced.  For  example, 
the  preliminary  results  in  Honolulu 
project  that  a  37  percent  overall  re- 


duction in  medical  utilization  will  ulti- 
mately result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  description  of  the  Biodyne 
project  which  was  provided  for  me  by 
Dr.    Cimunings    be    printed    in    the 

RXOORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RccoRo.  as  follows: 

Savimg  Hbaltr  Cabs  Dollabs  Trbouoh 

Pbtchoumucal  SsBvicia  ■ 

(Nicholaa  A.  Cummlnga,  PhJ).  *) 

nrixooucnoa 

The  fact  that  in  the  United  SUtes  over  60 
percent  of  all  physician  visits  are  mf^ty  by 
patienu  who  have  no  phyakal  lllnMs,  but 
rather  are  somatidzlng  emotional  problems, 
is  ample  reason  for  concern  for  the  proper 
expenditure  of  our  nation's  health  dollais. 
This  discovery  by  the  Kaiaer-Pennanente 
Health  Plan  in  the  early  1950a  was  thought 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  forerunner  to  the 
modem  Health  Maintenance  OrganisaUon 
(HMO).  It  was  argued  that  once  all  barriera 
to  the  access  of  medical  services  are  re- 
moved, people  will  tend  to  overuUliae  such 
services.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
throughout  our  health  economy  the  majori- 
ty of  all  physician  visits  are  by  peraons  var- 
iously labeled  hypochondriacs,  the  worried- 
well,  and  other  such  terms  to  denote  ***9^  no 
organic  cause  can  be  found  for  their  somatic 
complaints.  This  was  acknowledged  by  Alex 
Kelly,  M.D.,  representing  the  American 
Medical  Association,  when  he  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Health.  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1975.  It  has  now  become  apparent  that 
his  startling  fact  remained  hidden  within 
our  fee-for-aerrice  reimbursement  system 
for  many  years.  Kasier-Permanente  physi- 
cians, being  capitated,  had  no  incentive  to 
find  a  physical  diagnosis  where  none  exist- 
ed, and  typically  recorded  "no  significant 
abnormaUty"  (or  N8A)  wherever  this  was 
appropriate.  The  fee-for-serrice  physician, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  obliged  to  provide  a  di- 
agnosis in  order  to  obtain  reimbursement 
for  the  visit. 

The  discovery  more  than  30  years  ago  by 
Kaiser-Permanente  that  68  percent  of  its 
doctor  visita  made  by  36  percent  of  its  1.3 
million  members  were  for  complaints  for 
which  no  organic  cause  could  be  found  led 
Sideny  Oarfleld.  MJ}.,  founder  of  the  Per- 
manente  Medical  Oroup,  to  conclude  that 
health  care  costs  could  not  be  adequately 
controlled  unless  the  aomatlciztng  patient 
received  the  wroprlate  treatment  which, 
in  this  case,  waa  paychologlcal  rather  than 
medical.  He  developed  a  method  of  trlaging 
the  "worried  well",  as  he  called  that  aomaU- 
cizer,  out  of  the  medical  aystem  and  Into  a 
psychological  aystem.  This  method  is  illus- 
trated in  Figure  1.  [Figure  1  not  reprodud- 


■  Thaw  wwimwiu  were  oisde  by  Dr.  Cummlnas 
U  an  tnvltad  bnaktut  prMentaUon  eMpaoMrad  by 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Hon.  Mas  Baucus  and  the 
American  Fayctaotosleal  AMOdatlon  In  The  Capitol. 
May  U.  less. 

'  For  26  yean  Dr.  Cummlnn  waa  Chief  Payeolo- 
fist  and  then  Senior  Fqreholoclst  (or  the  Kalaer- 
Fermaaente  Health  Care  System  in  San  Flandaeo. 
Currently  he  ia  Praaldent  of  the  Biodyne  Institute 
and  Preaident  and  CUnleal  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Biodyne  Centera.  Be  Is  alao  PriDdpal  Investiga- 
tor of  the  Hawaii  Medicaid  Project,  a  Joint  demoo- 
atration  raaeareh  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  Health 
Care  Flnandnt  Administration  (HCPA)  which  la  In- 
veetisatlns  the  aavtas  of  Medicaid  eosu  throuch 
payrhological  aerrieea  (Project  No.  11-P-SU44/B). 
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ble  for  the  Rboobo.]  Althou^  Dr.  Gar- 
field's elegantly  simple  method  was  i»ever 
fully  implemented  at  Kaiaer-Permuiente.  a 
comprehensive  mental  Health  benefit  was 
developed  in  response  to  the  over-utilization 
of  health  care  facilities.  It  is  appropriate  to 
briefly  trace  the  history  of  how  Kaiser-Per- 
manente went  from  mental  health  being  an 
exdusion  to  its  requiring  a  mental  health 
benefit  of  aU  subaecribers. 

THx  KAiaax-PBUfAMBirrB  KxnuKHa 
The  Kaiser-Permanente  Health  Plan, 
founded  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  construction  workers  on 
the  Hoover  Dam  Acqueduct  to  Los  Angeles 
and  later  his  shipyard  employees,  was  of- 
fered to  the  public  on  the  West  Coast  in  the 
post-World  War  n  era.  It  grew  rapidly  lie- 
cause  it  provided  comprehensive  treatment 
at  low  subscriber  rates  for  all  ills  without 
the  exclusloiu.  limitations,  co-insurance  and 
other  troublescHne  features  common  to  the 
health  plans  at  the  time.  Kaiser-Perman- 
ente, as  the  forenmner  of  the  modem 
HMO.  soon  found  to  its  dismay  an  *i*rminy 
inundaUon  of  its  health  care  fadllUes  by 
•eemingly  healthy  peraons.  Since  the 
system  was  a  capiuted  one,  Kaiser  recog- 
nized early  that  it  could  be  bankrupted  by 
what  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  abuse  by 
the  hypochondriac.  At  that  time  psydio- 
therapy  was  exduded  as  a  health  plan  bene- 
fit. IiUtiaUy  the  Permanente  Medical  Oroup 
subsidized  out  of  capiUted  earnings  a  psy- 
chological service  which  was  available  to 
physicians  for  referraL  This  additional  serv- 
ice was  motivated  not  so  much  by  a  convic- 
tion of  the  efficacy  of  psychotherapy,  but 
by  the  urgent  need  to  get  the  hypochtmdri- 
ac  out  of  the  doctor's  office.  Out  of  this  ini- 
tial perception  began  twenty-five  years  of 
extensive  research,  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  no  comprehensive  prepaid  health 
system  can  survive  without  providing  a  psy- 
chotherapy benefit. 

The  conclusion  from  these  studies  is  that 
patients  in  emotional  distreaa,  finding  an 
unsympathetic  or  unc(«nprebending  ear 
when  they  attempt  to  discuss  their  distress 
with  their  physician,  quickly  begin  to  trans- 
late their  problems  into  physical  symptoms 
for  which  they  receive  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion In  the  form  of  X-rays,  laboratory  tests, 
prescriptions  and  return  visits  to  the  physi- 
cian. The  question  then  remained  whether 
these  patients  would  demonstrate  a  subae- 
quently  different  utilization  of  health  plan 
services,  given  psychotherapy  as  the  treat- 
ment of  choice  for  their  emotional  ills. 

In  the  flrst  of  a  series  of  investigations 
into  the  relationship  between  psychological 
services  aiul  medical  utilization  in  a  prepaid 
health  plan  setting,  my  colleagues  and  I 
(Follette  and  Cummlnga,  1967)  compared 
the  number  and  type  of  medical  services 
sought  iMfore  and  after  the  intervention  of 
psychotherapy  in  aU  the  patienU  seen  in 
psychotherapy  In  1900.  At  that  time  there 
was  a  pOot  program  in  which  a  psychothera- 
py benefit  was  provided  to  32.200  eligible 
subscribers.  The  outpaUent  and  the  inpa- 
tient medical  utilization  for  the  year  prior 
to  the  initial  interview  in  the  Department  of 
Psychotherapy  as  well  as  for  the  five  years 
following  were  studied  for  three  groups  of 
psychotherapy  patients  (one  Interview  only; 
brief  therapy  and  long-term  therapy)  and  a 
control  group  of  matched  patients  demon- 
strating similar  criteria  of  distress  but  not, 
in  the  six  years  under  study,  seen  in  psycho- 
therapy. Their  findings  indicated  that:  (1) 
persona  in  emotional  distress  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  users  of  both  Inpatient  and 
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outpatient  medtcal  faeUlUes  u  comwred  to 
the  Health  FUn  averace;  (2)  there  were  ilc- 
niflcant  tlncHiw  In  medical  utOtetlon  in 
thoae  ftnoUnnany  dtotrewed  tndtrkhiali 
who  reoeiTed  payebotherapy  as  oompared  to 
a  oontm  groia>  of  matdied  •'«"M«'«"y  die- 
tTMMd  Health  Flan  memben  who  were  not 
accorded  paydiothetapr  (»  dedinee  In 
medical  utlHiMon  remained  oooatant 
durlnc  the  five  yean  f oUowtnc  the  termina- 
tion of  payefaotherapr.  (4)  the  moet  eicnifi- 
cant  dnrHn«a  occurred  in  the  Mcond  year 
after  the  initial  interview,  and  thoae  pa- 
tienta  receiving  one  aeHlon  only  or  brief 
payebotherapy  to  maintain  the  lower  level 
of  utnhatinn  for  five  years:  (5)  patlenU  seen 
two  yean  or  more  in  recular  paychottmapy 
demonstrated  no  overall  define  in  total  out- 
patient utiUiatlon  inamucb  aa  payebother- 
apy vistu  tended  to  supplant  medical  vlstts. 
However,  there  was  significant  decline  in  In- 
patient utntMtlon  in  this  kmc-term  therapy 
croup  from  an  initial  haapltallntian  rate 
several  timea  that  of  Health  Flan  averace  to 
a  level  cnmparaWf  to  that  of  leneral  adult 
Health  Flan  population. 

These  results  are  found  In  Tables  I  and  n 
which  show  the  significant  declines  in  the 
psychotherapy  group  as  oompared  to  the 
control  group  whidi  actually  Increased  its 
medical  utHtaaUon.  thou^  not  significant- 
ly, over  the  six  year  poiod.  By  Inserting  av- 
erage dollar  amounts  of  each  outpatient 
unit  as  wdl  as  for  each  ho^tal  day.  the 
reader  can  derive  the  mllUons  of  dollan 
saved  In  medieal  costs  above  and  beyond  the 
cost  of  providing  the  psychotherapy.  It  is 
Important  to  note  that  the  savings  continue 
Into  the  fifth  year  with  no  additional  provi- 
sion of  paydiologieal  services.  In  an  18  year 
f  oUow-op  of  these  patients  it  was  found  that 
the  payebotherapy  patients  did  not  resume 
their  snmatlTJMtion  and  neither  did  they 
se^  additional  payebotherapy.  These  re- 
sults persuaded  Kaiaer-Permanente  that 
psydMtoglcal  servloes  are  rnstintlil  to  cost 
containment,  and  a  psychotherapy  benefit 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Kaiser 
Health  Flan. 

Following  theae  initial  studies  a  decided 
effort  was  made  to  outreach  the  overuU- 
Iten  of  medkal  services.  It  was  reasoned 
that  the  more  of  such  persons  that  could  be 
seen  tai  psychotherapy,  the  greater  would  be 
the  cost  saving.  In  the  16  yean  following 
the  initial  reaearch.  the  number  of  persons 
seen  in  payebotbeiapy  was  increased  from 
X4  percent  to  4.5  percent.  In  addition,  there 
were  developed  more  targeted  brief  therapy 
technlquea  which  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  paydMtberapy.  The  combination  of  In- 
creMed  psychological  servloes  and  more  ef- 
fective psydiotberapy  resulted  In  even  more 
Imprfivt  savings  In  the  psychotherapy 
population  of  1975.  These  results  are  shown 
in  Table  m. 

In  another  study.  Cummlngs  snd  Follette 
(1905)  found  that  Intensive  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  referrals  to  psycho- 
tberapy  by  computerlilng  psycholoclcal 
screening,  with  early  detection  and  alerting 
of  the  ■*t^niting  physicians,  did  not  increase 
significantly  the  number  of  patients  seeking 
psychotherapy.  The  authon  concluded  that 
in  a  mrepald  health  plan  setting  already 
maTlmally  employing  educative  technlquea 
for  lioth  patients  and  phyiridans  snd  al- 
ready providing  a  range  of  prepaid  psycho- 
logical services.  The  number  of  health  plan 
subscrfben  seeking  psychotherapy  reaches 
an  optimal  level  and  remains  fairly  constant 
thereafter. 

In  summarising  16  yean  of  prepaid  expe- 
rience. Cummlngs  and  Follette  (1958)  dem- 


onsti^ted  that  there  is  no  basis  for  the  fear 
that^  increased  rtrmaiwl  for  psychothera- 
py wll  financially  endanger  the  system,  for 
it  is  pot  the  number  of  reforals  received 
that  will  drive  costs  up  but  the  manner  In 
psyidiotherapy  services  are  delivered 
that  Aeterminea  optimal  cost  therapeutic  ef- 
fectttyneai,  The  finding  that  one  srwlnn 
only,  with  no  repeat  psy^ologlcal  visits, 
can  rMuce  medical  utilisation  by  60  percent 
overjthe  following  5  yean  was  surmising 
snd  totally  unexpected.  Squally  surprising 
was  the  76  percent  reduction  in  medieal  uti- 
UnUta  over  a  60  year  period  In  those  pa- 
tlenU initially  receiving  two  to  ^i^t  psy- 
chotherapy sessiona  (brief  therapy). 

In  k  further  study.  Cummlngs  and  Fol- 
lette (1976)  sought  to  determine  In  sn  S-year 
telephone  follow-up  whether  the  results  de- 
scr1b4d  previously  were  a  therapeutic  effect, 
the  cpnsequenoe  of  extraneous  factors,  or  a 
deleterious  effect.  It  was  hypotbesiaed  that 
if  belter  understanding  of  his  or  her  prob- 
lem Bad  occurred  in  the  porchottaerapeutlc 
sessi»M.  the  patioit  would  recall  the  actual 
rather  than  the  presenting  symp- 
would  have  both  lost  the  present- 
)tom  and  coped  more  effectively 
real  problem, 
resulta  suggest  that  the  reduction  in 
medKal  utilisation  was  the  consequence  of 
resoltlng  the  emotional  distress  that  was 
bein^  reflected  In  physical  symptoms  snd 
visits:  to  the  doctor.  The  model  patient  in 
this  t-year  follow-up  may  be  described  as 
follow  He  or  she  denies  ever  having  con- 
sulted a  physician  for  the  ph^cal  symp- 
t«»ulfor  which  he  or  she  had  been  original- 
ly relerred.  Rather,  the  actual  problem  dis- 
cuased  with  the  psychotherapist  is  recalled 
ss  the  reason  for  the  "psychiatric"  visit,  and 
altha|igh  the  problem  is  resolved,  this  reso- 
lution is  attributed  to  the  patient's  own  ef- 
forts and  no  credit  Is  given  the  psy^othera- 
pist.  fThis  affirms  the  contention  that  the 
reduction  In  medical  utilisation  reflected 
the  diminution  in  the  emotional  distress 
whlcti  had  been  expressed  In  symptoms  that 
were  presented  to  the  physician. 

odBi^THBUPEnnc  smcnvBinss  batio 
DeAumstrating  that  savings  in  mfdifal 
8ervi4es  offset  the  cost  of  providing  psyeho- 
ther^y  answen  the  question  cost  effeetive- 
neaa.  (but  the  services  provided  must  also  be 
ther^)eutlc  that  is,  they  must  reduce  the 
patlMit's  wnntimial  distress.  That  both  cost 
and  therapeutic  effectiveness  were  demon- 
strated In  the  Kaiser-Permanente  studies 
wss  attributed  by  the  investigaton  to  the 
ther^ist's  expeetatfam  that  «w«»Mnn«i  dis- 
tress icould  be  alleviated  by  brief,  active  psy- 
chotikerapy  and  involved  the  analysis  of 
trantferenoe  and  resistance  and  the  uncov- 
ering of  tmoonsdous  oonfUets,  and  h*^  all 
the  characteristics  of  long-term  therapy 
exce«t  length.  Olven  this  orientation.  It  was 
found  over  a  6-year  period  that  54.6  percent 
of  the  patients  seen  In  psychotherapy  chose 
to  oo^ne  15  sessions  or  less,  with  a  mean  of 
8.6,  gnd  rather  than  regardtng  these  as 
"droits"  from  treatment,  it  was  found  on 
f oUofr-up  that  they  had  achieved  a  satisfac- 
tory ttate  of  emotional  well-being  that  con- 
tinual to  the  8-year  follow-up.  This  finding 
Is  In.  total  agreement  with  Ifalan's  (1976) 
Tavistock  studies,  with  the  exception  that 
Kals6r-Permanente  used  no  preselection  cri- 
teria 1  but  saw  every  patient  who  presented 
hlm/|ieraelf  for  treatment  without  regard 
to  suph  faeton  as  sge,  motivation,  or  dura- 
tion $nd  severity  of  symptoms. 
The  aerendlpltous  finding  that  therapeu- 
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0  itoome  oonrelates  highly  with  reduo- 
Q  »w^<^i  utilisation  is  understandable 
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invlew  of  tpie  earlier  wi%«m»h«  that  In  a  pre- 
Ive  health  system  the  phy- 
sician's la*  of  empathy  for  symptoms  of 
emotional  distress  encourages  the  patient  to 
somatiae  the  distress,  for  which  the  reward 
is  the  phMdan's  interest  and  attention. 
Complaining  to  one's  physician  that  "my 
boss  is  on,'  my  hatk"  usually  elldts  Impa- 
tlenoe  from  the  medical  doctor,  whereas  a 
low  back  oain  results  in  X-rays,  laboratory 
visits,  oonhultations  with  specialists,  and 
return  vints.  But  in  addition,  this  finding 
yields  a  relable,  quantifiable  index  of  thera- 
peutic effectiveness  that  does  not  suffer 
from  the  attbjectivlty  of  most  criteria.  By  di- 
viding the  medical  utilisation  for  Uie  full 
year  prior; to  psychotherapy  (aa  calculated 
by  Follette  and  Cummlngs  In  their  1967 
study)  by  4ie  medical  utilisation  for  the  full 
year  f oUovilng  the  Intial  payebotherapy  visit 
plus  the  year's  number  of  aucb  visits  yields 
this  ratio  of  coet-therapeutlc  effectiveness: 
(ICedlcal  igitlisation  for  year  before  divided 
by  medidal  utilisation  for  year  after,  plus 
number  at  psyehotber^y  visiU  equals 
ratio  of  dost-therapeutic  effectiveness) 
The  higher  the  ratio,  the  greater  is  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  therapy.  Separate  ratioa  can 
be  ralnilat^^l  for  Inpatient  (hospital)  and 
ou4>attent|  utilisation,  or  they  can  be  com- 
bined by  esing  a  cost-weighting  factor  for 
the  days  o^  hospttallaation. 

BXPUCAttOm  or  TRB  KAISm-RaHAlRIRX 

I  SIUUUS 

Since  the  original  Kalaer-Fermanente 
stiuUes  by  Cununlngs  and  Follette.  th«« 
have  beenj  a  large  number  of  replications 
known  In  the  scientific  literature  as  "medi- 
cal offset  I  research."  DOrken  (1985)  cata- 
ledlcal  offset  studies,  performed 
wide  range  of  settings  and  by 
over  two  decades,  which 
results.  In  all  of  these  psy- 
Intervention  resulted  in  savings 
ranging  from  a  low  of  6  per- 
of  75  percent,  with  an  ap- 
16  percent  cost  savings  re- 
quired to  break  even  over  the  expense  of 
providing  jttae  psychological  InterventUm. 
Previous  te  the  review  by  DOrken.  the  feder- 
al govemnient  (Jones  and  Vlscbi,  1979)  pub- 
lished summaries  of  24  repUcatioos  of  the 
Cummlngs  and  Follette  research  which  cor- 
roborated jthe  original  findings  at  Kaiser- 
Permanente. 

In  1952  the  federal  government  published 
the  result^  of  the  Bethesda  Consensiu  C<m- 
ferenoe  which  concluded  that  alcohol,  drug 
abuse  snd  mentsl  health  servloes  reduce 
medical  utilisation  (AOAMHA.  1982).  The 
Bethesda  Conference  further  concluded 
that  futute  reaearch  ahould  be  directed 
toward  discovering  why  some  rqjorted  inter- 
ventions ate  more  effective  than  others. 

SaKr,  TAKOKTXD  PSTCBOLOOICAL      .^ 

I       nraaavxiniOK  '' 

It  hss  bien  said  that  a  peculiarity  of  psy- 
chotherapy is  that  the  patient  reeehres  what 
the  practitioner  has  to  offer  rather  than 
what  may  I  specifically  be  required.  For  ex- 
ample, wh  Bther  one  has  a  marital,  occupa- 
tional or  alcohol  problem,  if  he  or  ahe  goea 
to  an  orth  >dox  Freudian  the  patient  will  be 
put  on  th4  couch.  If  the  patient  goea  to  a 
Junglan  p^ychologiat.  plcturea  wHl  be  paint- 
ed and  artiitypea  will  be  discussed.  If  one 
goes  to  a  behavioral  therapist,  desensltiza- 
tlon  wHl  b )  applied.  This  Is  tantamount  to  a 
physician  riving  penicillin,  whether  the  pa- 
tient has  I  neumonla  or  a  brokoi  leg.  Such  a 
state  of  a  lain  existed  in  medicine  at  the 
turn  of  Uu  century.  Bach  physician  bad  five 
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or  six  favorite  medications,  and  if  one  did 
not  w(»1c  another  was  tried,  end  so  on  until 
the  pbyaidan'a  limited  reportoire  waa  ex- 
hausted. Since  that  time  medicine  has  ma- 
tured so  that  there  are  Uterally  acorea  of 
apedflca:  apedfic  treatmenU  for  apedflc 
oondlUona. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  atate  of 
affain  in  psychotherapy  la  that,  even 
though  the  patient  reoeivea  whatever  the 
therapiat  has  to  offer  regardleaa  of  the  pre- 
aenting  condition,  it  doea  work.  The  prob- 
lem la  that  it  worka  inefficiently,  and  m»tiy 
more  aeaaiona  are  required  to  bring  about 
ameliontion  than  are  really  neoeaaary.  The 
number  of  aeaaiona  required  to  aocompltah 
remediation  can  be  reduced  draatlcally  by 
employing  targeted  interventiona  directed 
to  apedfic  oonditiona  (Cummlngs  and  Van- 
denBos.  1979).  Paycbology  has  more  "apedf- 
lca" than  practitlonen  generally  acknoiri- 
edge,  and  Cummlngs  (1954)  employs  over  60 
targeted  Interventions  applied  to  specific 
conditions.  In  such  cases,  the  objections 
that  the  patient  has  a  flight  Into  health  or 
haa  a  substitution  of  symptoms  are  not  war- 
ranted by  reaearch  (Cummlngs  and  Follette. 
1976).  The  maturity  of  a  profession  is  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  apedflca  at  Ita  dls- 
poaal.  and  psychology  must  begin  employing 
these  targeted  modalities,  for  research  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
peraona  aeen  in  treatment  that  createa  the 
inordinate  cost  of  mental  health  services, 
but  the  number  of  sessions  each  is  seen  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect 

The  greater  medical  offset  derived  in  the 
Kalser-Permanoite  1975  research  aa  com- 
pared with  the  1900  atudy  ta  that  in  the 
later  experimenta  brief,  targeted  psychologi- 
cal Intervention  were  employed  aa  these 
were  developed  by  empirical  research 
through  the  yean  of  study.  In  reviewing  the 
medical  offaet  literature  aa  reported  above, 
there  appean  to  be  a  definite  trend:  the 
more  effective  and  efficient  the  psychother- 
eapy.  the  greater  is  the  medical  cost  offset 

THX  KAW*n  KKDICAID  PSOJaCT 

The  rapidly  earalattng  coata  of  Medicaid 
are  an  increaaing  concern,  and  a  great  deal 
of  thought  la  being  given  by  the  varloua 
atates  to  cost  containment.  All  of  the  medi- 
cal offaet  reaearch  haa  been  In  the  private 
aector  and  essentislly  with  employed  popu- 
lations. The  problem  haa  remained  aa  to 
whether  the  Cumminga  effect  would  obtain 
In  a  non-working  population  and  thua 
reduce  oosU  of  providing  health  services  in 
a  public  isalatance  caseload.  A  study  was  un- 
dertaken Jointly  by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Adminiatration  (HCFA)  and  the  State  of 
HawalL  Funded  in  1955.  the  project  entitled. 
"The  Impact  of  Psychological  Intervention 
on  Health  Care  Utilisation  and  Costs:  A  Pro- 
spective Study."  began  Its  phase  of  direct 
clindal  aervloea  on  July  1. 1954.  Thla  project 
la  funded  under  a  1115  waiver,  and  la  de- 
acribed  by  Cumminga  and  Femandea  (1955). 

The  atudy  employs  a  design  where  two- 
thlrda  of  the  Medicaid  population  on  the 
Island  of  Oahu  are  assigned  to  the  experi- 
mentsl  cmdltiim  while  the  remainder  of  the 
recipients  comprise  the  control  group.  As- 
signment was  made  by  intact  f  amlliea.  The 
study  is  a  prospective  one. 

The  experimental  group  la  offered  psycho- 
therapeutic aervicea  tai  the  form  of  a  new 
benefit  which  consists  of  a  wide  range  of 
outpatient  services.  Although  this  benefit  is 
available  to  everyone  in  the  experimental 
group,  there  la  a  special  outreach  program 
directed  toward  the  10  percent  highest  uti- 
lizen  of  health  care. 
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AQ  psydiologlcal  aervloea  are  provided  by 
a  closed  panel  of  provlden  who  ai«  employ- 
eea  of  the  Blodyne  Center.  T%ey  have  been 
trained  by  Dr.  Nldwlas  A.  Cumminga  to 
provide  the  aervicea  necessary  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  toi^Memtai  dMifaa.  AU  ap- 
proaches are  tailored  to  the  chaneterMlca 
of  the  population  to  be  served.  The  sub- 
scrfben to  the  HMBAFedersl  Plan  87  also 
P«riJcipate  in  this  study  with  the  ssme 
design  ss  described  above.  TUs  provides  a 
comparison  of  the  resulU  obtained  with  the 
Medicaid  population  with  those  obtained 
with  a  working  population. 

The  project  will  operate  for  sixty  (50) 
months.  Nine  (9)  months  are  devoted  to 
stazt-up  and  training,  thirty-atx  (86)  months 
to  dinlcal  snvloes,  and  fifteen  (15)  months 
for  follow-up  final  evaluatiao  and  write-up. 
The  amount  of  federal  funds  la  52,0M,000. 
The  amount  of  D68H  and  Hawaii  ss'xMfal 
Service  Association  (HMSA)  funda  Is 
$2,200,000. 

BUILT  BSXS  PBOM  TBS  KAWAU  nUXnCT 

As  the  Hawaii  Project  has  yet  to  complete 
even  its  first  year  of  Clinical  operatian.  It  is 
much  too  eaiiy  to  expect  definitive  data. 
However,  eariy  daU  indicate  that  the  poten- 
tial for  cost  savings  In  Medicaid  are  even 
higher  than  those  found  in  the  private 
sector.  The  average  tta  all  costs  In  the  Oahu 
Medicaid  population  is  $1,060  per  year  per 
IndivlduaL  This  Is  higher  than  the  avengea 
reported  for  the  private  sector.  The  average 
for  the  MwMcald  patients  outreadied  and 
actually  seen  exceeds  $4,000  per  year,  thus 
Indicating  that  the  high  utillsen  are  receiv- 
ing treatment  The  Medicaid  population  la 
more  deUlltated  than  the  degree  of  chronlc- 
Ity  aeen  in  a  working  population.  "Fat  exam- 
ple. 15  percent  of  the  Medicaid  patlenU  are 
rtlagnosfirt  schisophrenic  as  oompared  to 
only  2  percent  in  the  working  population. 
Insplte  of  this  greater  chnmldty.  the  aver- 
age numbCT  of  aessions  seen  In  psychothera- 
py is  6.7,  wbldi  compares  quite  favorably  to 
the  average  of  6.2  for  the  wtnklng  popula- 
tion. 

Again,  eariy  data  suggest  an  expectation 
of  a  37  percent  reduction  in  wfHral  utilise 
tion  tat  the  Medicaid  population,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  medical  offaet 
obtained  in  the  Kalaer-Permanoite  studies. 
However,  since  the  mfdtral  expenditures 
per  Medicaid  patient  seen  sie  so  much 
hliSier  than  those  patlenU  seen  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  the  actual  dollan  saved  per  psy- 
chotherapy patient  may  even  exceed  that 
saved  from  high  utOlaen  In  the  worldng 
population. 

sumuaT 
Over  60  percent  physietsn  vistu  In  the 
United  States  are  by  persons  who  have  no 
physical  mness,  but  rather  are  somatidsing 
emotional  distress.  A  quarter  of  a  century  of 
reaearch  has  demonstrated  that  paycbologl- 
cal  intervention  can.  by  giving  theae  pa- 
tlenU the  appropriate  treatment  which  Is 
psyctaologieal  rather  than  medical,  save  far 
more  dollan  than  are  required  to  pay  for 
the  paycbologlcal  Interventimi.  Thla  "medi- 
cal offset"  can  be  increased  by  targeted 
brief  psychotherapy  which  is  efficient  and 
effective  This  is  the  only  natural  method  of 
cost  containment  In  our  health  economy:  By 
triaging  the  aomatidser  out  of  the  medical 
system  and  Into  a  psychological  system  the 
patient's  emotional  distress  is  ameliorated. 
There  is  patient  satisfaction  as  oppoaed  to 
unnatural  methods  of  cost  containment 
such  as  limitations  on  service  or  dollar 
amounts,  co-paymenU  and  benefit  exdu- 
slons.  which  generate  patient  dissatisfsction 
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and  do  not  address  the  *ww»t««i«i  cause  for 
the  medical  overutUisation.  47  re^icatioiM 
ot  Vat  original  Kaiaer-Permanente  medical 
offaet  reaearch  lead  to  the  conduaion  that 
no  prepaid  health  aystcm  can  contain  oosU 
until  the  60  percent  of  doctor  visiU  by  ttie 
"wofTled  wdl"  are  arlrtrtaatJ.  Thla  coodu- 
slon  isespedslly  impoctsnt  to  soaring  Med- 
icaid costs.  A  project  currently  underway  in 
Hawaii  has  already  demonstrated  that  tte 
potential  savinv  for  Medicaid  are  even 
hliber  than  thoae  found  in  the  private 
sector. 
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a  str  >ng  proponent  of  preventive  medi- 
cine and  health  promotion.  E<iucating 
our  sitizens  to  take  responsibility  for 
theiv  health  will  go  a  long  way.  not 
only  toward  a  healthier  and  more  pro- 
ductive population  but  also  toward  re- 
ducilig  the  astronomical  increases  in 
the  costs  of  medical  care  in  our  coun- 
try. 1 1  have  spoken  throughout  the 
coiuAry  on  this  topic  and  have  sup- 
ported both  general  and  specific  dis- 
ease'  prevention  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. I  have  also  sponsored  legislation 
directed  toward  achieving  a  number  of 
health  promotion  goals  that  are  relat- 
ed t^  individuals'  decisions  about  their 
lifestyles  and  personal  responsibility 
for  tjheir  health.  Therefore,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  read  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  June  12  "Health"  sec- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  which 
discussed  the  focus  on  health  promo- 
tion Ithat  has  been  a  part  of  our  Space 
Proitoam.  As  I  read  some  of  the  state- 
men  a  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Berry,  for- 
mer! Y  the  medical  chief  of  the  Space 
Prof  ram  and  now  a  Texas  consultant 
on  p  reventive  and  aerospace  medicine. 
I  wa  I  struck  by  the  consistency  of  his 
comiaents  with  ones  I  have  made 
mysiilf. 

Fo  r  example.  Dr.  Berry  is  quoted  as 
sayiiir 

Mo  re  tnd  more  Americana  are  trying  to 
matn«in  health  and  prevent  Ulnees.  The 
tnotl<  mtlng  factor  for  Individuals  Is:  This  ia 
what  you've  got  to  do  if  you  want  to  stay 
healt  by.  For  busineMet  and  insurance  com- 
pany 1.  the  motivation  la  coat. 

Le  ;  me  Just  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Dr.  lerry  and  I  could  not  agree  more. 

T1  e  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Con  mlttee  has  long  been  Interested  in 
hea]  th  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion. We  are  also  quite  interested  in 
the  very  unique  and  special  field  of 
spaqp   medicine.   I  am  pleased  that 


these  twb  fields  are  being  associated 
and  tied  {together  as  they  so  clearly 
ought  to  be.  I  am  also  pleased  see  that 
health  ptbmotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion concepts  that  have  been  applied 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Space 
Program  sue  so  clearly  becoming 
down-to-earth  principles. 

Mr.  Prudent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thati  the  text  of  the  Washington 
Post  article  by  Don  Colbum  be  printed 
in  the  Rifx»D. 

There  l^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  a|B  follows: 

Stagb  Fuiter  Fobckd  Doctois  To  Pocoa  on 
I         PKxvBinoa 
I    (By  Don  Colbum) 

The  gaufeea  told  him  he  was  welchUesa. 
But  he  felt  nothing  ...  No  doubt  he  should 
say  sometl|ins  to  the  ground  about  the  sen- 
sation of  WeighUeaaness.  It  was  the  great 
unknown  ita  apace  flight.  But  he  didn't  feel 
anything  4t  alll  He  noUced  a  waaher  float- 
ing in  froit  of  his  eye  .  .  .  That  was  the 
only  evi< 
that  he 
were 
Wolfe,  in 

Aqi 
eaay  to 
would 
15-minute 
Mercury 

Before 
dent  Ki 
rled  that 
beats  a 
cardiac 
through 

That  didnt  happen,  of  couiae.  Shepard'a 
heart  rate  during  the  brief  flight  peaked  at 
136.  And  the  NASA  medical  team  waa  as  re- 
lieved aa  tae  aatronaut  himaelf . 

'That  waa  an  entirely  different  time."  re- 
calls Dr.  Charles  A  Berry,  former  medical 
chief  for  (he  space  agency.  "It  waa  aort  of 
like  being  I  alive  at  the  time  of  the  Wright 
brothers." 

It  was,  after  all,  the  new  frontier.  No  one 
knew  for  aure  how  a  person  would  react  to 
the  strain  and  confinement  of  space  travel— 
and  particularly  to  weightleaaneaa.  Al- 
though w^ightlesaneaa  can  be  achieved  for 
brief  timOB  in  free-falling  airplanes,  and 
some  of  its  effects  can  be  simulated  in  whirl- 
ing centrifuges,  on  tilting  tablea  or  imder 
water,  zero  gravity  cannot  be  achieved  on 
the  ground. 

Before  Shepard,  the  Sovieta  already  had 
completed  an  orbital  flight.  But  NASA's 
only  emissaries  to  outer  space  had  been  a 
couple  of  Spider  monkeya  and  a  chimpanzee 
named  Ham. 

"No  one  was  convinced  that  man  was 
going  to  be  able  to  perform  in  space,"  Berry 
recalls.  "We  had  great  arguments  before 
Shepard's  flight.  I  had  to  keep  reminding 
them  [other  doctors]  that  we  were  talking 
about  normal,  healthy  people.  They  were 
thinking  about  patients,  people  who  were 
ilL" 

In  fact,  ^erry  says,  the  most  enduring  and 


his  five  aenaea  had  to  show 
weighUeaa  ...  It  waa  aa  if  he 
!  atill,  parked  in  the  alLy.— Tom 
He  Right  Stuff 

century  into  the  apace  age,  it'a 
et  the  dire  predictiona  of  what 
to  Alan  Shepard  during  bUa 
It  into  apace  tnalde  a  cramped 
le  in  1961. 
lepard'a  launch,  some  of  Presi- 
i^s  top  scientific  advisers  wor- 
liepard's  pulse  would  race  to  180 
and  that  he  might  go  Into 
as    he   hurtled   welghtleaa 


important 
decade-old 


apinoff  from  the  nearly  three- 
apace  program  ia  not  Teflon  or 


food-in-a-tube  or  flame-reatatant  foam  but  a 
whole  new  emphaaia  on  preventive  health. 

Aa  NASi  I'a  chief  medical  officer  from  1959 
to  1971,  B  srry  waa  responaible  for  monitor- 
ing and  protecting  the  astronauts'  health 
during  th«  Ir  training  and  space  flights.  In- 
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stead  of  treating  side  patients,  he  had  to  an- 
ticipate—and prevent— illneaa  that  could 
abrike  otherwlae  healthy  men  In  the  ex- 
traordinary environment  of  outer  space. 

NASA's  medical  team,  dubbed  the  "white 
smocks."  put  the  aatronauta  through  teat 
after  teat  to  coUect  fUea  of  "well  daU"  for 
study  and  comparlaon. 

"The  whole  concept  waa  really  a  foreign 
one:  doing  tests  on  healttiy  people."  Berry 
says.  "Nobody  waa  doing  it  Doctors  were 
thinking  about  ill  people  and  raiaing  all 
those  questiona  becauae  of  their  baclcgroimd 
with  illneaa  Inatead  of  health. 

"There  waa  even  concern  about  ua  being 
able  to  monitor  aatnmauta  at  a  «««**t«^ 
without  being  able  to  touch  them." 

Sopbiaticated  atreaa  teata— now  a  mainatay 
of  many  cardiac  fltneaa  programa  and 
health  evaluationa— were  unavailable  when 
the  first  aeven  Mercury  aatronauta  b^^ 
their  training.  A  stress  test  amounted  to 
walking  repeatedly  up  and  down  a  few  stairs 
before  getting  an  electrocardiogram. 

NASA  doctors  couldn't  even  measure  an 
astronaut's  blood  pressure,  until  they  fig- 
ured out  a  way  to  insert  a  remote-control 
blood  pressure  cuff  inside  a  pressurized 
space  suit.  Scott  Carpenter,  the  second 
American  astronaut  to  circle  the  earth,  was 
the  first  to  have  hia  blood  preaaive  taken  In 
QMtee. 

What  Berry  calls  "remote  medicine"— the 
effort  to  "stretch  our  stethoscopes  240.000 
miles  into  space"  for  moon  fllghta— apMded 
development  of  monitoring  and  telemetry 
devioea  that  are  now  atandard  equipment  in 
intenalve  care  unite,  coronary  care  unita  and 
paramedic  ambulancea. 

Skeptical  doctors  weren't  NASA's  only 
doubters.  The  super-fit,  right-stuff  astro- 
nauts themselves  weren't  exactly  keen  on 
the  white  smocks'  need  for  all  those  medical 
tests. 

"You  know  test  pUots,"  say  Berry.  "You 
give  them  a  white  scarf  and  a  Jock  steap  and 
they're  gonna  take  that  aircraft  and  go. 
They  said,  'You're  gonna  do  tests  on  us?' " 

Astronaut  Michael  Collins,  in  his  book 
"Carrying  the  Fire,"  said  some  of  the  NASA 
white  smocks  were  "prophets  of  doom  and 
gloom  from  the  very  beginning.  It  had  been 
like  pulling  teeth  to  get  them  to  admit  that 
man  had  escaped  unscathed  from  each  suc- 
cessive foray  into  weightlessness. 

"When  Al  Shepard  seems  to  be  his 
normal,  healthy,  obnoxious  self  after  15 
minutes  of  weightlessness  aboard  Freedom 
7,  the  medics  moved  the  decimal  point  over 
one  place  and  said,  'Well,  yes,  man  can 
endure  for  minutes  and  perhaps  even  for 
hours,  but  for  days— Horrors!'  " 

But  as  evidence  of  humans'  ability  to 
adjust  to  weightlessness  accumulated. 
NASA  graduaUy  lengthened  the  space  mis- 
sions and  turned  its  attention  to  other  logis- 
tical challenges. 

After  the  Gemini  S  mission  in  1965,  when 
L.  Gordon  Cooper  and  Charles  (Pete) 
Conrad  stayed  in  space  for  eight  days.  Berry 
and  the  astronauts  were  sent  on  a  goodwill 
tour  to  Europe  and  Africa.  During  their  tri- 
umphal visit  to  Ethiopia,  Berry  was  sur- 
prised to  have  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  pull 
him  aside  behind  his  throne  to  ask  the  one 
question  that  had  been  driving  the  emperor 
crazy:  "How  did  they  go  to  the  bathroom?" 

The  «nperor's  question  had  no  easy 
answer— then  or  now.  During  the  Apollo 
era,  astronauts  used  plastic  bags— with  a 
one-way  valve  for  urine  and  a  self-sealing 
opening  lined  with  double  sticky  tape  for 
feces. 

"You  sort  of  dropped  your  pants  and 
stuck  the  bag  on  your  hind  end,"  says  NASA 


spokesman.  "It  took  about  an  hour  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  A  pretty  brutal  expertenoe." 
Efforts  to  design  and  teat  a  unlaex  apaee- 
shuttle  toilet-using  a  aerlea  of  fana  to 
create  differential  air  pteaaure  to  keep  the 
waate  from  acattertng  throughout  the  cabin 
and  a  aort  of  "waahlng  machine"  to  aeparate 
liquid  from  aoUd  waate— have  enoounterad 
"ongoing  difficultiaa."  On  the  last  three 
miaaiona  NASA  haa  gone  back  to  the  Apollo 


Berry,  who  left  NASA  in  1974  to  become 
president  of  the  Univeraity  of  Texaa  Health 
Sciencea  Center  in  Hmirton.  now  heaito  a 
Houatop  consulting  firm  on  preventive  and 
aeroapaoe  mwMclne.  The  fiim  woika  with 
employers  and  Insuranoe  """p""'?!  to  en- 
courage healthy  life  styles. 

Juat  aa  he  did  whm  be  waa  doctor  to  the 
aatronauta.  he  aeea  hla  Job  aa  keming  people 
well— determining  what  "normal"  ia  for 
each  individual  and  then  trying  to  ««««"*»««« 
or  improve  that  conditton. 

"And  you  dont  have  to  be  in  apace  to  be 
In  ao  ahnonnal  environment."  Berry  aaya, 
ahaking  hla  head  in  diaguat  He  haa  Juat  left 
a  meeting  of  Inauraooe  ezecutivea.  two  of 
whom  woe  chainamoking  dgarettea. 

One  of  the  dlfflcultiea  in  evaluating  the 
effecta  of  apace  flight  oo  health  waa  that 
every  person  is  unique  phyatologically. 
What  ia  "normal"  varlea  from  person  to 
person.  If  one  aatrooaut  got  apsfralrir  and 
another  didnt.  waa  the  difference  due  to  en- 
vironmental or  individual  faetoiS?  CompQ- 
ing  "well  data"  helped  proved  the  answer. 

Shortly  l>efore  the  Apollo  9  launch  in 
1969,  Berry  put  the  three-man  crew  through 
extensive  laboratory  teata.  He  found  only 
one  troubling  aign:  miaslon  commander 
James  A  McDtvitt's  white  blood  ceil  count 
waa  8,000. 

Because  of  hia  Inirgeoning  file  of  "well 
daU"  on  all  the  aatronauta.  Berry  knew  thia 
was  a  bad  sign.  Even  though  8.000  ia  within 
normal  range  for  moat  people,  it  waa  twice 
McDivitt'a  uaual  white  blood  count  and  idg- 
naled  an  Imminent  infection.  Sure  enough. 
McDivitt  came  down  with  the  daaaic  aymp- 
toma  of  a  cold. 

Berry  postponed  the  ApoUo  9  launch  for 
three  days,  "Iteing  told  every  day  how  many 
millions  of  dollars  I  was  costing."  But  the 
alternative  waa  the  riak  of  alcknesa  overcom- 
ing the  entire  crew  in  outer  apace. 

The  aatronauta  themaelvea  had  to  make 
aome  aacrifioea,  quitting  «»"W"g  (three  of 
the  original  aeven  had  been  amokera),  modi- 
fying their  diets  and  exerdaing  regularly  to 
atayfit. 

"We  had  a  great  motivating  factor  Thia  la 
what  you've  got  to  do  if  you  want  to  fly," 
Berry  aaya. 

Back  on  earth  more  than  two  decadea 
later,  the  challenge  lant  aU  that  different 
More  and  more  Americana  are  trying  to 
maintain  health  and  prevent  Olneaa.  The 
motivating  facUH'  for  indlviduala  ia:  llUa  la 
what  you've  got  to  do  if  jrou  want  to  atay 
healthy.  For  Iniaineaaea  and  inaurance  com- 
panies, the  motivation  ia  coat 

"For  the  firat  time,  preventive  medicine 
has  come  into  its  own,"  Berry  says.  "Preven- 
tion la  the  name  of  the  game  if  you're  really 
goln::  to  cut  coata." 

The  major  klllera  at  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry, he  polnta  out  were  viruaea  and  bacteria: 
pneumonia,  int\nmT,m^  tuberculoaia  and  diar- 
rhea. Today,  thoae  diaeaaea  have  been  con- 
trolled in  moat  induatriallaed  oountrtea  by 
Improved  sanitation,  antililotica  and  vac- 
dnea. 

"We  have  a  totally  different  ballgame."  he 
aaya.  'Today,  the  big  klllera  are  heart  dia- 
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.  stroke  and  aoddento.  No  vl- 
nises.  no  bacteria.  The  viruaea  and  bacteria 
today  are  what  we  caU  risk  factors. 

"The  vaodnea  we  need  today  are  «m«Mng 
rwaatloii.  low-fat  and  high-fiber  diet  strea 
management  and  ezereiae." 


DOE  NA'nONAL  MAONSTTOHY- 
DRODTNAMIC8  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  last  Thursday  evening's 
discussion  on  the  floor  concerning  the 
status  and  funding  of  the  DOE  Na- 
tional Magnetohydrodynamlcs  CMHD] 
Program. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  con- 
fusion and  miinifMi»nrfjm«oing  about 
the  nature  of  the  MHD  Program,  its 
current  technology  status,  how  the 
technology  compares  to  other  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  where  it  fits  into  the  dean 
coal  technology  initiative. 

The  MHD  technology  promises  a  50 
percent  energy  efficiency  increase  over 
existing  coal-fired  electric  power  gen- 
eraticm  with  mintm*i  water  use  and 
with  environmental  cleanup  of  NOx. 
SOx.  and  particulates  well  in  excess  of 
any  projected  EPA  new  source  per- 
formance standards.  MHD  is  mid  to 
long  term— next  10  years— technology, 
which  matches  perfectly  the  research 
and  development  funding  criteria  set 
out  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
fossil  section.  Besides  the  application 
of  MHD  in  base  load  coal-fired  electric 
power  generation,  there  is  large  poten- 
tial application  in  power  intensive/ 
high  temperature  industrial  processes. 
Further.  MHD  is  also  important  to  the 
Nation  from  a  strategic  defense  view- 
point and  is  important  "star  wars" 
technology. 

Those  of  us  involved  in  the  MHD 
Program— Including  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  private  sector 
MHD  community— have  continually 
worted  to  see  that  no  funds  in  the- 
MHD  Program  are  wasted.  The  DOE 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Coal 
Utilization.  Advanced  conversion  and 
Gasification,  for  the  last  2  years  has 
woi^ed  to  reduce  the  number  of  MHD 
contracts,  to  a  bare  bones,  but  suffi- 
cient level  to  move  the  technology  for- 
ward. 

At  congressional  direetian  in  early 
1984.  Mr.  Bill  Vaughan.  until  recently 
Assistant  Secretary  for  FossU  Energy, 
began  meetings  with  the  MHD  indus- 
trial (immunity  to  refocus  the  mttti 
Program  on  the  earliest  possible  com- 
pletion of  the  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment effort. 

The  current  MHD  Program  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1984.  In  June  1984,  as 
a  result  of  those  meetings.  DOE  redi- 
rected the  MHD  Program  to  a  3-  to  5- 
year  plan  targeted  to  achieve  integrat- 
ed proof-of-concept  tests  at  the 
present  Government  facilities. 
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This  tCBttng  would  iMd  to  the 
dMicn.  oonstruetkm.  mnd  opention  of 
mn  Intecnted  ooal-flred  MHD  retrofit 
plant,  which  may  qualify  for  the 
Clean  Coal  Technolosy  Program. 

I  have  asked  the  ifHD  Industrial 
Fuvm  to  provide  a  summary  of  the 
current  DOE/MHD  Program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  memo 
to  me  be  placed  in  the  Raooao  at  this 
point  Following  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
craisent  that  a  ctqjy  of  the  letter  sent 
to  Congress  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Vaughan  and  the  attached  preliml- 
nary  transition  and  program  plan  for 
MHD  be  printed  in  the  Rrokb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raooas.  as  follows: 

MHD  ImusnoAL  PoKuii. 
Wa^Unoton.  DC,  June  20.  IMS. 
Memo 

To  Senator  Max  Baqcos: 
From  Dave  Brown.  Prealdait,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors: 
Re  DQg/tndurtry  meetings  and  the  redi- 
rected MHD  ivocram. 
In  June.  1S84.  the  DOS  after  cloae  consul- 
tation with  the  private  sector  redirected  the 
hlstmlc  MHD  ttrogiam  which  focused  on 
subsystems  development  to  a  multiyear  pro- 
gram targeted  on  the  achievement  of  proof- 
of-ooDcept  (FOC)  testing.  At  program  com- 
(detton  this  would  end  the  government's 
MHD  reaeaich  and  development  program. 

FT  19SS  MHD  funding  is  targeted  on 
bringing  the  individual  componmts  and  sub- 
systems to  comparable  levels  of  technical 
maturity.  Oontraeton*  acUvltles  are  primar- 
ily focused  upcm  hardware  research,  devel- 
opment and  testing  to  produce  hardware  for 
long  duratian  testing  at  the  government's 
integrated  facilities  in  Montana  and  Tennes- 
see. Hardware  and  subsystem  tesU  are  con- 
tinuations of  efforts  in  progress  under  the 
F7  1964  program  and  make  m»'»i»wiiiw  use 
of  existing  contractors'  liardware  and  facili- 
ties. 

TO  mtntmiw  costs.  It  Is  clear  that  maxi- 
mum use  must  be  made  of  existing  mttti  fa- 
culties and  hardware  components.  The  two 
existing  Qovemment-owned  facilities  are 
used  for  the  FOC  tests.  The  SOMwt  scale 
Component  Development  and  Integration 
System  (CDIF  in  Montana)  is  used  for  re- 
search in  the  integrated  topping  cycle  tests. 
The  2«Mwt  scale  Coal  Fired  Flow  Facility 
(CFFF  in  Tennessee)  Is  used  for  research  In 
the  integrated  bottoming  cycle  tests.  These 
test  faculties  comprise  two  Integrated  sub- 
»y»t«ns  in  a  layout  that  is  prototypical  of 
eventual  commercial  plant  ti«»igrm 

The  CDIF  research  is  aimed  at  an  inte- 
grated topping  cycle  using  an  electrically 
isolated  oombustor  (developed  by  TRW  in 
California)  at  approximately  six  atmos- 
pheres. The  topptaig  cycle  is  capable  of 
being  (verated  continuously  for  extended 
periods  (from  one  to  hundreds  of  hours)  be- 
tween  shutdowns  to  prove  reliability.  The 
MHD  generator  is  expected  to  be  (q^erated 
with  a  magnet  capable  of  field  strength  up 
to  4.S  Tesla  and  aU  power  condlUonlng  elec- 
tronics necessary  to  optimally  interface  the 
channel  (developed  by  AVCO  of  Massachu- 
setts) with  the  inverter  components  (devel- 
oped by  Westlnghouse  in  Pennsylvania  and 
paid  for  by  the  utlllUes'  EPRI). 

The  heat  recovery  and  seed  recovery  sub- 
system at  the  CFFF  Incorporates  critical 
elements  necessary  for  the  simulation  of  the 
MHD  steam  botUnnlng  cycle,  ^tedflcally. 


the  QFFF  includes  the  liardware  necessary 
for  steam  raising,  seed,  ash  and  dag  ooUeo- 
tion.  seed  recovery  from  slag/ash  mixtures, 
environmental  effluent  control,  and  ancQ- 
lary  components. 

Insfaimwitation  and  control  system  work 
(Mississippi  State  DUversity)  is  coordinated 
between  the  two  facilities.  Other  subsystem 
work  is  also  scheduled  to  be  performed  at 
both  facilities  either  in  oonjunetiim  with  or 
on  a  kchedule  compatible  with  test  sched- 
ules dt  both  facilities. 

r .  to  DOgs  program  plan,  this 

final  t>ortlon  of  the  MHD  research  and  de- 
velopment program  will  take  from  three  to 
five  ^an.  At  that  time.  If  the  topping  and 
bottoaUng  cycle  tesU  described  previously 
are  sscoessful,  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  a  retrofit  demonstration  or  near  commer- 
cial facility.  This  facility  would  not  fit  the 
preset  DOE  definition  of  lUkD  programs 
and  vould  have  to  be  cost  shared  or  com- 
plete]^ funded  by  the  private  sector.  The 
Inuwatant  point  is  that  the  present  DOE  re- 
searca  program  does  not  end  for  three  to 
five  yews.  To  agree  to  an  MHD  funding  de- 
ferral at  this  stage  makes  no  technical  (v  fl- 
nanci^  sense  after  MM  mUlkm  of  govern- 
ment Investment  in  the  program  and  the  ex- 
isten<r  at  the  CDIF  of  the  natitm's  largest 
coal  research  and  test  facility. 

This  Information  Is  eighty  percent 
straia^it  frmn  the  present  DOE  MHD  pro- 
gram plan.  The  other  twenty  percent  is  my 
attempt  to  Ue  thla  brief  memo  together.  If 
we  can  provide  any  other  Information  at 
your  fequest.  Just  let  me  know. 

(DKPAKmxirr  or  Bmsor, 
Washihotoii.  DC. 

June  8, 1984. 

Hon.  pOM  PUQUA. 

CItaijfnan,  Subcommittee  on  Enern  Devel- 
opment and  AppUeationa.  OommiUee  on 
S0ienee  and  Teehnolon.  Houee  ofRepre- 
aep,UMvet,  WaOiington,  DC 

DxAft  Ma.  CHAisiuir  In  the  FT  198S 
budget  request,  the  D^iwrtment  of  Energy 
made  a  commitment  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  a  plan  for  the  Magnetohydrody- 
namlty  (MHD)  program  mvisloned  In  that 
rcQucft.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
subrnft  to  you  the  prelimbiary  transition 
and  program  plan  for  the  proposed  realign- 
ment of  the  MHD  program. 

Thi4  proposal  would  change  the  direction 
of  th4  FT  1M4  MHD  program,  as  well  as 
revise  the  program  presented  in  the  FT 
1985  budget  request.  The  historic  program 
which  focused  on  subsystems  development 
would  be  redirected  to  a  multiyear  program 
targeted  on  the  aehievonent  of  integrated 
proof-cf-concept  tests  at  the  Component 
Develspment  and  Integration  Facility  and 
the  qoal  Fired  now  FaeOlty.  This  testing 
could  lead  to  the  design,  construction,  and 
opera^on  of  an  integrated,  coal-fired.  MHD 
retrofit. 

Thtfproposed  program  Includes  a  flexible, 
f und-«iarins  arrangement,  designed  to  elidt 
a  commitment  from  the  private  sector.  Dls- 
cusslotis  with  Industry  pertaining  to  fund 
■harlqg  were  Initiated  In  early  February 
1984.  Preliminary  Indications  suggest  that 
the  p  Ivate  sector  may  be  willtng  to  offer 
some :  \md  sharing.  We  will  be  purmifag  this 
matte*  with  prospective  fund-sharing  par- 
tldpaats  during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  mtd  the  final  program  plan  wHI  reflect 
the  vls?n  of  the  fund-sharing  participants. 

Ba«  d  upon  the  composition  of  and  sched- 
ule caatalned  In  the  revised  program  plan, 
the  Department  estimates  that  an  FT  1986 
fundlag  level  of  $39.8  million  is  necessary. 


Department 


June  S4, 1985 


June  g4. 1985 


The  Department's  1985  budget  request,  as 
contained  In  the  PresMent's  January 
budget.  Is  f  17.8  million,  or  $13.0  millkm  leas 
than  need^  to  Implement  the  revised  pro- 
gram. The  Department  proposes  to  fund  the 
1985  program  at  the  $39  J  million  level,  with 
the  additional  $1X0  million  to  be  derived 
from  a  coifibination  of  adjustmoits  to  the 
1985  Foaia' Energy  (FX)  research  and  devel- 
opment (HdfcD)  budget,  plus  ■^itiorial  re- 
coveries of  prior  year  funding  resulttaig 
from  the  oooeout  of  FE  contracts.  The  de- 
taOed  comsosition  of  the  funds  is  shown  in 
the  oKlosiire.  Thus,  no  Increase  in  the  1985 
budget  revest  of  $373.9  mlllKm  for  FE 
RAD  is  neoeasary. 

We  trust  that  the  proposed  transiUon  and 
program  plan  will  provide  the  vehicle  to 
transfer    the    technology    to    the    private 
sector  for  subsequent  commercialization. 
Sinoe^ly, 

WnxiAM  A.  Vadohak, 
AatUtant  Secretary, 

FouUBnern- 
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The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  has  in 
close  consiUUtion  with  the  private  sector, 
undertakes  to  realign  the  national  Mrm 
program,  "nils  paper  outlines  DOB's  views 
on  how  the  national  program  should  pro- 
ceed. The  historic  program  which  focused 
on  subsystana  development  wHI  be  redirect- 
ed to  a  mtf  Uyear  program  targeted  on  the 
achievement  of  proof-of-ooncept  (FOC)  test- 
ing. Following  the  successful  completion  of 
the  FOC  t^sts.  the  next  logical  MHD  devel- 
opment st^p  would  be  a  fully  integrated, 
coal  fired.  KHD  retrofit. 

The  key  componenU  of  the  new  program 
include: 

The  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of:  (1)  an  Ihtegrated  topping  cycle,  (Le.,  an 
MHD  power  train),  (3)  an  integrated  bot- 
toming cycie  (i.e.,  a  heat  recovery/seed  re- 
covery subsystem)  and  (3)  a  seed  regenera- 
tion systoo.  These  systems/subsystems  wUl 
provide  praof-of-concepts  which  are  critical 
to  the  advancement  of  the  technology  to 
the  MHD  retrofit  stage. 

Baseline  subsystems  development  efforts 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed with  Uie  Integrated  test  faciliUes  and 
the  seed  regeneratitm  system. 

The  POCjactivitles  will  proceed  on  concur- 
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sharing  and  subject  to  the  availability  of 
Congreasioiially    appropriated    funds,    the 
new  prograi  n  will  be  initiated  in  FY  1985. 

A  conceptual  design  of  the  MHD  retrofit 
system  will  be  started  in  FY  1985  concur- 
rently with  the  POC  activities.  The  long  du- 
ration POC:  testing  of  the  topping  and  bot- 
toming cycles  will  commence  In  fiscal  year 
1987.  Bendi  scale  seed  regeneration  work 
wUl  be  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1985,  leading 
to  the  desiffi,  oonstniction  and  operation  of 


slated  paths  in  a  plan  that  will 
tum  use  of  existing  components 

program  includes  a  flexible, 
arrangement  designed  to  eUcit 
it  from  the  private  sector  In 
systems  and  subsystems.  Dls- 
industry  pertaining  to  cost- 
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sector  may  be  wllUng  to  offer 
laring.  The  amount  of  cost-shar- 
luence  the  pace  of  the  program, 
that  there   is  adequate  cost- 


a  POC  aeed  regeneration  system  by  the  late 
1980s. 

If  the  topping  and  bottoming  cycle  POC 
tests  described  earlier  are  successful,  the 
next  logical  step  would  be  the  preliminary 
design  cnae  I)  of  the  MHD  retrofit  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  with  the  detailed  design 
CnUe  n)  in  Ute  fiscal  year  1987  or  early 
fiscal  year  1988.  It  Is  expected  that  at  this 
stage  the  program  would  become  largely  a 
private  sector  responsibility  with  DOE'S  role 
limited  to  providing  t»ichnical  advice  and 
possibly  some  funding  support,  depmding 
upon  iU  R4cD  benefits.  In  any  event,  it  is 
premature  to  make  any  commitment  tedml- 
caUy  to  proceeding  with  the  detailed  design 
and  construction  of  a  retrofit  project  pend- 
ing results  of  the  POC.  These  resulte  are 
not  expected  untU  1987  or  1988. 

The  total  program  cost  through  the  POC 
and  conceptual  design  of  a  MHD  retrofit,  in- 
cluding private  sector  cost-sharing.  Is  esU- 
mated  to  be  approximately  $150  million. 
The  cost  of  the  MHD  retrofit  wUl  depend  on 
the  final  design,  configuration  and  site  spe- 
cif k;  factors  associated  with  the  retrofit 

The  fiscal  year  1984  program  is  directed 
towards  the  acquisition  of  data  on  the  per- 
formance and  operation  of  major  subsys- 
tons.  These  activities  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  siiocess  of  the  integrated  PCX; 
activities.  Accordingly,  the  available  FT 
1984  funds  will  be  focused  to  ensure  the 
early  completion  of  key  activities. 

BACKOBOUIID 

MHD  is  the  highest  temperature  heat 
engine  under  development  within  Fossil 
Energy,  hence  it  has  the  highest  theoreUcal 
systems  efficiency  of  any  heat  engine.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  least  mature  technically  and 
has  the  highest  cost  and  longest  lead  time 
for  ultimate  development.  The  operating 
principle  Involves  the  direct  combustion  of 
coal  to  yield  an  electrically  conductive  gas 
which  is  then  directly  converted  to  electri- 
cal power  when  passed  through  a  magnetic 
field.  Afterwards,  the  high  temperature  gas 
is  driven  through  a  boUer  to  raise  steam  and 
generate  additional  electric  power.  The  high 
performance  (effldency)  potential  of  MHD 
power  systems  could  permit  its  future  utili- 
satlon  in  electric  utility  systems.  The  high 
temperatures  of  the  MHD  combustor  also 
provides  the  potential  for  the  direct  burning 
of  any  coal,  regardless  of  tu  heating  value 
and  contaminant  content.  EnvironmentaUy, 
MHD  also  offers  the  advantage  that  most  of 
the  sulfur  contsined  in  the  coal  is  removed 
by  the  MHD  process. 

The  MHD  program  has  reached  a  critical 
decision  point;  the  technology  is  ready  for 
integrated  proof-of-concept  system/subsys- 
tem tests.  It  is  now  time  to  focus  the  pro- 
gram on  the  least-cost,  shortest  develop- 
ment time  path  to  establish  the  technology 
base  for  MHD  power  systems  so  that  the 
private  sector  can  subsequently  commercial- 
ize the  technology. 

The  technical  status  of  MHD  technology 
has  recently  been  evaluated  by  Westing- 
house,  Oeneral  Electric  OUbert  Associates. 
Inc..  and  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
Their  conclusions  as  to  the  present  techni- 
cal status  of  key  MHD  components  and 
what  is  required  to  bring  them  to  a  sute  of 
technical  readiness  sufficient  for  subse- 
quent private  sector  commercialization  in- 
clude the  f oUowlng: 

The  coal  preparation  and  feeding  subsys- 
tem does  not  represent  a  major  technical 
issue.  Nevertheless,  scaleup,  integration 
with  MHD  systems,  electrical  Isolation  and 
durabUlty  must  be  demonstrated. 


In  the  seed  subsystem,  preparation 
feeding  are  not  majkw  **^»"««*-«  issues  but 
integration  with  MHD  systems  and  durabili- 
ty must  be  demcnstrated. 

The  oxygen  pluit  is  considered  commer- 
cially avaOaUe  and  is  not  a  major  t^hniral 
issue. 

Coal  oombustor  development  Is  coosidered 
a  key  technical  issue  in  that  scaleup,  per- 
formance, and  durability  all  remain  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Nossle  development  is  not  a  major  tadml- 
cal  issue.  It  is  oonstdered  within  the  current 
state-of-the-art  Init  must  be  Integrated  with 
MHD. 

Cbsnnel  development  la  considered  a  key 
technical  issue.  Scaleup,  long-term  perfmm- 
anoe,  and  durability,  all  remain  to  be  dem- 
onstrated. 

Diffuser  development  is  not  considered  a 
major  terhniral  issue.  Scaleup  and  integra- 
tion with  MHD  must  be  demonrtrated.  how- 
ever, partleulariy  with  regard  to  «h»iiiM>i  re. 
placement 

Inverter  development  is  a  moderate  tech- 
nical issue  In  that  the  current  '<'»«r«1Hstlffn 
and  control  networks  must  stUl  lie  devel- 
oped snd  demoostiated. 

Superconducting  magnet  development  is 
not  considered  a  major  technical  issue  but 
field  constnictabUlty  and  integration  with 
an  MHD  channel  remain  to  be  demonstrat- 
ed. 

Emission  control  for  MHD  is  not  consid- 
ered a  major  technical  issue.  However, 
scaleup  and  demmistratlon  under  actual 
MHD  integrated  system  omditlons  remain 
to  be  undertaken. 

Development  of  the  waste  heat  boUer..  su- 
perheater, and  low  temperature  oxidant 
preheater  is  considered  a  key  ^^otmw^i 
issue.  No  large-scale  testing  or  integration 
with  MHD  has  yet  been  undertaken. 

Seed  recovery  and  regeneration  are  con- 
sidered key  technical  issues.  Seed  recovery 
has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  an  Inte- 
grated syston  and  no  process  devel(q>ment 
has  been  undertaken. 

A  high  temperature  air  heater  la  not  re- 
quired for  the  early-commercial  MHD  pow- 
erplant  concept. 

Economizer  and  low  temperature  air 
heater  development  are  not  major  t««rhntr«i 
issues  for  MHD.  These  subsystems  are  al- 
ready in  use  in  full  size  powerplants. 

While  a  number  of  technical  issues 
remain,  as  described  above,  the  iwimary  un- 
certainties are: 

Downstream  chemistry  (seed  recovery, 
seed  regeneration,  and  related  issues). 

Large-scale,  long-duration,  coal-tired,  inte- 
grated system  <H>eratkm. 

Long  duration  coal  combuster  perform- 
ance and  scaling  effects.  Also  more  work  is 
needed  <m  channel  durability  and  perform- 
ance at  high  interaction  levels. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 3  years  to  develop  the  necessary 
design  information  for  the  key  MHD  com- 
ponents for  the  MHD  retrofit.  Development 
of  the  seed  regeneration  subsystem  data  will 
probably  require  an  additional  year  or  two, 
Le.,  3-5  years. 

DOE  has  developed  a  proposed  program 
to  serve  as  the  basis  of  discussions  with  the 
Congress  and  the  private-sector  pursuant  to 
redlrecUng  the  MHD  program.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  proposal  and  a  preliminary 
transition  plan  are  discussed  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  document 

PSSI.mrWAMT  TBAHSinOH  PLAIT 

The  fiscal  year  1985  funding  will  be  tar- 
geted on  bringing  the  individual  compo- 
nents and  subsystems  to  comparable  levels 


of  technical  maturity.  Coutnwtois'  activities 
wm  primsrUy  focus  upon  hardware  devidop- 
ment  and  testing  to  produce  hsrdwsre  for 
long  duratkm  testing  at  the  Integrated  fa- 
cflftiea.  Hardware  and  subsystem  tests  wm 
be  contlnuatloDs  of  efforts  in  progress 
under  the  FT  1984  program  and  will  make 
maTlmiim  use  of  existing  contractors'  hard- 
ware and  faeOitiea. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  a  detailed 
transition  plan  cannot  be  produced  at  thta 
time  because  of  the  prelimbiary  nature  of 
the  present  pragiam  plan.  The  final  pro- 
gram devdopment  planning  and  implemen- 
tattoo  must  tske  into  coosklerattoa  that  the 
program  wUl  be  a  oostsbsred  venture  in 
which  the  paying  parttes  wUl  expect  to  exer- 
dse  a  voice  proportionate  to  their  contribu- 
tions. The  final  program  wUl  also  be  influ- 
enced by  negotiations  on  cost-sharing  and 
other  program  aspects. 

PBOPOSSB  ATPKOACH 

The  POC  test  facilities  oaaaprise  two  inte- 
grated subsystems,  and  MHD  topping  cycle 
and  a  steam  bottoming  cyde.  The  overall 
topping  cycle  layout  is  prototypical  of  eariy 
commercial  plant  design  In  that  Intermedi- 
ate-temperature (1300  F),  oxygen  '■'^ttrhwi 
air  would  be  used  as  the  oxidtaer  (fully  de- 
veloped and  more  efficient  MHD  plants  are 
expected  to  employ  high  temperature  (3900 
F)  air  as  the  oxidizer). 

As  presently  contemplated,  the  MHD  top- 
ping cycle  would  be  operated  with  the  oobb- 
bustor  at  approximately  8  atraospheres  and 
electrically  isolated.  The  topping  cycle 
would  be  capable  of  being  operated  continu- 
ously for  extended  periods  (100  to  1000 
hours)  between  shutdown.  The  MHD  gener- 
ator would  be  operated  supersooieally  utUls- 
ing  a  sui>eroonductlng  magnet  capsble  of 
continuous  operation  at  a  magnetic  fidd 
strength  up  to  4.5  Tesla  and  all  power  ooodi- 
tl<mlng  electronics  neoesssry  to  optimally 
interface  the  ciuuinel  with  the  inverter  com- 
ponents. 

The  heat  recovery  and  seed  recovory 
(HRSR)  subsystem  would  incorporate  crttt- 
cal  etonents  necessary  for  the  riMni^Hwp  of 
the  MHD  steam  bottoming  cycle.  Specifical- 
ly, the  HRSR  would  indude  the  hardware 
necessary  for  steam  raising,  seed,  ash  and 
slag  collection,  seed  recovery  from  slag/ash 
mixtures,  environmental  effluent  control, 
and  ancillary  con^ionentB. 

Work  on  the  development  of  seed  regen- 
eratl<m  subsystems  hss  Isgged  that  of  other 
MHD  devdopmental  efforts.  As  a  result  It 
would  not  likely  be  possible  to  specify  the 
regeneration  process  requirements  in  a 
time-scale  OMniiatible  with  their  integration 
into  the  detailed  HRSR  system  design. 
Therefore,  the  seed  regeneration  subsystem 
will  be  considered  independent  of  the 
HRSR  subsystem:  this  approach  wm  lead  to 
more  flexible  operaticm  of  the  seed  regen- 
eratton  system  snd  wm  not  result  in  the  loss 
of  vital  process  data.  Present  preltantaisry 
plans  include  the  conduct  of  bench  scale 
tesU  foUowed  by  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  an  indqtendent  proof-of- 
concept  seed  regeneration  system. 

To  minimize  costs,  it  is  dear  that  maxi- 
mum use  must  be  made  of  existing  MHD  Ca- 
dllties  and  hardware  components.  The  two 
existing  Government-owned  ICHD  fadlitles 
wm  be  used  for  Uie  POC  tests.  The  50  MWt 
scale  Component  Development  and  Integi»- 
tton  Fadllty  (CDIF)  wm  be  used  for  the  in- 
tegrated topping  cyde  tests.  And.  the  38 
MWt  scale  Coal  Fired  Flow  Fadllty  (CFFF) 
wm  be  used  for  the  integrated  bottoming 
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cycle  tests.  The  site  for  the  seed  regenen- 
Uon  POC  tests  h«s  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  current  consensus  Is  that  It  would  be 
moat  appropriate  to  utilize  an  MHD  steam 
connection  concept  for  the  retrofit  in  order 
to  reduce  the  risks  inherent  in  gas-side  con- 
nection concepts.  Other  concepts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  evaluated.  The  details  of  system 
integration  depend  on  the  relative  size  of 
the  steam  plant  and  the  MHD  topping 
cjrde.  The  optimal  method  of  Integrating 
the  topping  and  bottoming  cycles  will 
depend  on  the  specific  steam  plant  design. 

PKOGKAII  MAMAGBmrT 

The  MHD  program  management  responsi- 
bility is  assigned  to  the  Director.  Office  of 
Advanced  Energy  Conversion  Systems.  The 
program  management  responsibilities  in- 
clude: 

Preparation  of  program  plan. 

Formulation  of  programmatic  Justifica- 
tion and  overall  program  budget. 

Monitoring  and  evaluation  of  program  im- 
plementation progress. 

The  MHD  program  implementation  re- 
sponsibility Is  assigned  to  the  Director. 
Pittsburgh  Energy  Technology  Center 
(PETC).  The  program  implemenUtion  re- 
sponsibilities include: 

Preparation  of  program  implemenUtion 
plan. 

Preparation  and  maintenance  of  develop- 
ment specifications. 

Implementation  and  monitoring  of  con- 
tracted effort. 

Reporting  technical  progress  and  costs. 

Providing  budget  requirements  to  the  pro- 
gram manager. 

PETC  oversees  operations  at  the  two 
aforementioned  Government  owned,  con- 
tractor  operated  fadllUes— the  CDIP  and 
the  CPPP.  Cost-sharing  by  the  private 
sector  will  be  implemented  through  appro- 
priate contractual  vehicles  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Pittsburgh  Energy  Tech- 
nology Center.  The  Immediate  focus  of  pro- 
curement activities  will  be  (1)  the  competi- 
tive selection  of  an  integration  contractor 
with  the  capability,  interest,  business  base, 
and  corporate  commitment  to  pursue  com- 
mercialization of  the  MHD  technology  If 
small  scale  testing  and  operation  proves  suc- 
ceasful.  (2)  the  competitive  procurement  of 
an  MHD  retrofit  conceptual  design,  and  (3) 
the  redirection  of  on-going  activities  as  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  POC  objectives  de- 
scribed earlier.  Private  sector  fund  sharing 
wlU  be  required  throughout  the  MHD  POC 
program. 

Proposed  runding  Sources  for  Additional 
$12  MiUion  MHD  ReQuirmient 

tDollan  in  millions] 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

Combustion— PFB  ' $2.6 

AR&TD  processes  » 2.0 

Advanced  process  technology  » o.7 

Enhanced  oU  recovery  ♦ i.o 
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Fiscal  year  1984  and  prior  years: 

SRC-1  (78-2-d)  • 

Program  direction— HQ  * 


2.0 
0.4 


Increased  Management  Savings  ^ ....        3.4 
^btotal „ 5.8 

"t«>t»i laio 

■  Cantel  pUns  for  utlllilns  the  PFB  pUot  plant 
'  Rc(%x  level  of  Incremse  from  fiacsl  years  1M4- 
85  via  a|  general  reduction. 
'  Redfece  contract  research  in  arctic  and  offshore. 

*  Redioe  level  of  increase  from  fiscal  yeara  1084- 
86.         ! 

'  Red«ce  prior  year  unobligated  funds  for  admln- 
istrativt  support. 

•  Redaction  of  estimated  unobligated  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1983. 

^  Contract  closeouts  will  generate  additional  lav- 
Ings  ovSr  the  tSM  management  Initiative  for  fiscal 
year  1M4. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  evening  there  was  also  con- 
siderable discussion  comparing  MHD 
to  otlier  technologies  under  develop- 
ment In  the  Fossil  Program.  I  had  my 
staff  research  this  carefully  and  would 
like  to  offer  my  observations. 

M^  is  the  most  advanced  fossil 
energy  technology  under  development 
by  DOE.  It  has  the  highest  conversion 
efficiency— coal  pile  to  busbar— poten- 
tiaUy  60  percent  in  advanced  systems. 

Plfty-percent  efficiency  is  expected 
in  eaijlier  commercial  versions  and  41 
to  45  percent  is  thought  possible  even 
in  thei  first  commercial  prototypes. 

Existing  coal  fired  powerplants  have 
efficiencies  of  30  to  35  percent.  The 
most  modem  pulverized  coal  power 
plants  that  can  be  built  today— if  con- 
struction costs  and  public  service  com- 
missions allow— have  efficiences  only 
in  the  mid  to  high  thirties. 

As  the  cost  of  energy  rises,  the  tre- 
mendous efficiency  advantage  of  MHD 
will  provide  ever  increasing  cost  sav- 
ings to  the  Nation— to  the  tune  of 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 

By  comparison,  atmospheric  fluid- 
ized  beds  [AFB]  have  conversion  effi- 
ciencies that  are  lower  that  modem 
coal  plants.  Pressurized  fluidized  beds 
[PFB]  have  efficiences  in  the  high 
thirties.  Their  value  should  not  be  dis- 
missed, but  both  AFB's  and  PPB's 
should  be  viewed  simply  as  emission 
control  systems. 

InteiTated  gasifier  combined  cycle 
gas  tiirblne  systems  [lOCC]  show 
great  'promise  in  the  near  term,  but 
again,  their  efficiences  are  in  the  38  to 
42  peKent  range  without  any  further 
opportunity  for  significant  Improve- 
ment. I 

Phoiphoric  acid  fuel  cells  have  great 
potential  using  natural  gas.  But  with 
coal  tlielr  efficiencies  are  in  the  same 
range  as  conventional  coal  plants.  Ad- 
vance^  fuel  cells  are  projected  as 
having  efficiencies  approaching  50 
percent,  but  substantial  research  and 
tment  is  still  required, 
funded  work  on  converting  coal 
— -e  usable  forms— for  example, 
coal  benef Iclatlon.  liquefaction,  and  so 
forth-^is  important.  But  It  will  not 
contrwute  to  improving  coal  pile  to 
busbar  efficiencies  or  reducing  coal  de- 
rived 0ower  costs. 

All  of  the  above  systems  have  rough- 
ly similar  capital  costs,  although  pub- 
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llshed  rep<>rtB  Indicate  the  cost  of  ad- 
vanced MHD  systems  may  be  lower. 
The  cost!  of  electricity  should  be 
roughly  proportional  to  the  system  ef- 
ficiencies, which  gives  MHD  a  signifi- 
cant advantage.  And.  MHD  and  fuel 
cells  havei  the  promise  of  reducing 
emissions  to  very  low  levels— well 
below  thejEPA  new  source  perform- 
ance standards— cost  effectively. 

In  terms  of  development  status.  APB 
units  have  been  offered  commercially 
for  years.  PFB  technology  has  been 
demonstrated  and  the  private  sector 
on  its  own  may  be  able  to  commercial- 
ize it.  IGCC  technology  is  now  being 
commercially  demonstrated  at  the 
Coolwater  I  project  in  California.  At 
least  one  o.S.  firm  is  already  conuner- 
cially  offering  phosphoric  acid  fuel 
cells. 

Only  MltD.  advanced  fuel  cells  and 
coal  fired  gas  turbines  are  at  an  R^D 
stage.  The  coaJ  fired  gas  turbine,  if 
ever  developed,  is  likely  to  have  lower 
conversloni  efficiencies,  lower  reliabil- 
ity, hlghei  electricity  costs  and  more 
emission  problems  than  IGCC  sys- 
tems. I 

Of  the  promising  conversion  tech- 
nologies, only  MHD  and  advanced  fuel 
cells  remain  to  be  operated  in  an  inte- 
grated system  configuration  at  a 
Proof-of-cotacept  scale.  In  the  case  of 
MHD.  DOp  has  formaUy  stated  that 
this  will  require  3  to  5  years  of  federal- 
ly supported  research  and  develop- 
ment. Advimced  fuel  cells  will  require 
a  comparable  or  longer  time  to  develop 
with  coal  operation. 

In  summary.  MHD  is  a  highly  prom- 
ising coal  technology  for  producing 
electric  po«rer  cleanly  and  at  reduced 
cost.  Its  envelopment  lead  time  and 
cost  on  an  integrated,  coal  fired  sys- 
tems basis  Is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
other  advanced  system  under  develop- 
ment by  tl*e  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss how  MHD  fits  In  the  clean  coal 
technology  initiative.  According  to 
transcripts  of  meetings  between  DOE 
and  industry  m  early  1984.  DOE 
agreed  that  the  redirected  Mwp  re- 
search and  development  program  was 
beyond  thd  ability  of  Industry  f  undibog 
and  rightlir  belonged  In  the  Federal 
sector.  However,  Industry  did  agree  to 
attempt  to  continue  providing  funding 
at  10  to  15  percent.  This  contribution 
exceeds  $80  million.  Industry  agreed 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  3-  to  5-year 
proof-of -concept  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  significant  cost  sharing 
would  be  I  essential  to  any  retrofit 
plant  effort. 

When  Congress  initiated  the  clean 
coal  techn^ogy  effort  in  late  1984.  the 
MHD  Development  Corp.  was  formed 
by  the  Afflontana  Power  Co..  Avco. 
TRW.  MSB,  Inc..  MERDI.  Babcock 
and  Wllcoi.  General  Dynamics,  Gil- 
bert/Commonwealth, Inc.,  and  West- 
inghouse.  The  corporation  understood 


that  its  work  might  overlap  somewhat 
with  the  essential  DOE  research  and 
development  effort.  But  they  believed 
that,  to  hold  up  their  end  of  the  bar- 
gain, a  retrofit  BCHD  plant  proposal 
should  be  submitted  to  hold  up  their 
end  of  the  discussions  with  DOE.  This 
proposal  called  for  50-50  cost  share. 

I  must  emphasize,  however,  that  the 
proposal  assumed  that  the  base  re- 
search and  development  program  is 
completed.  The  Clean  Coal  Technolo- 
gy Program  cannot  and  must  not  be 
used  to  replace  the  base  research  pro- 
gram if  the  MHD  technology  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  prove  its  promise. 

Mixing  the  base  research  effort  with 
the  clean  coal  technology  initiative  at 
this  stage  would  be  the  death  knell  of 
the  MHD  technology. 

In  addition,  the  funding  approach 
proposed  for  MHD  last  week  would 
also  be  the  death  knell  for  other  pro- 
spective coal  technologies.  A  white 
paper  prepared  by  DOE  staff  for  con- 
gressional staff  use  sUted.  "The  De- 
partment believes  that  the  Govern- 
ment's support  should  be  limited  to 
supporting  advanced  concepts  in  pur- 
suit of  high  performance  goals."  Adop- 
tion of  this  policy  would  mean  that 
MHD  and  other  promising  coal  tech- 
nologies will  never  reach  commercial 
viability,  because  DOE  would  not 
commit  funds  for  any  research  beyond 
abstract,  theoretical  research.  Devel- 
opment and  testing  of  these  technol- 
ogies, such  as  the  proof-of-concept  re- 
search now  underway  with  MHD  tech- 
nology. wiU  not  be  possible. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
a  few  points  that  were  made  during 
our  discussion  last  week. 

First,  the  statement  was  made  that 
more  money  has  been  spent  on  tJnm 
over  time  than  any  other  technology.  I 
would  point  out  that  far  more  has 
been  spent  on  gasification  and  lique- 
faction technology  over  the  years.  In 
fact.  SRC  I  and  H  and  the  Great 
Plains  projects  have  all  had  more 
direct  Federal  dollars  than  the  MHD 
technology.  The  fuel  cell  technology 
funding  is  very  near  the  level  of  MHD 
and  the  Phosphoric  Acid  Fuel  Cell 
Program  received  as  much  last  year  as 
the  MHD  Program.  In  fact,  the  Fusion 
Program  spends  in  1  year  nearly  as 
much  as  BCHD  has  had  over  the  last  10 
years. 

The  point  is  not  that  we  squabble 
over  who  gets  what  funds,  but  that 
stifficient  fimds  are  provided  to  allow 
technologies  with  potential  major 
energy  impact  on  this  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  prove  their  potentiaL 

With  the  severe  budget  crisis  we  face 
in  this  Nation,  many  fossil  technol- 
ogies that  could  not  make  the  grade 
have  been  weeded  out.  We  are  promot- 
ing all  those  technologies  that  are  still 
funded  because  they  each  offer  some 
major  advance  in  energy  use.  MHD  is 
the  only  major  base  load  coal-fired 
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electric  power  advance  technology  left 
in  the  DOE  FoasU  area. 

Second,  it  is  also  true.  Mr.  President, 
that  how  costs  for  a  given  technology 
are  determined  are  often  very  mislead- 
ing. The  MHD  technology  is  totally 
funded  in  one  program.  In  fact,  no 
other  significant  amount  of  FMeral 
funding  for  MHD  comes  even  f itmi  the 
DOE  Advanced  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy Development  tARTD]  account.  As 
an  example,  look  at  the  minim«ny 
clean  IGCC  gas  turbine  program.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  f imding  for  that  im- 
portant research  effort  come  from 
four  different  areas: 

The  Heat  Engines  Program  and 
ARTD;  Heat  Engines  Program  ai«n 
pays  for  gas  turbines  directly.  Gasifier 
research  is  paid  from  the  Gasifier  Pro- 
gram and  ARTD;  and  Hot  gas  clean  up 
is  funded  under  the  Hot  Gas  Clean  Up 
Program  and  ARTD. 

Those  combined  programs  total 
more  than  $65  million  per  year.  A 
similar  situation  exists  in  the  fuel  cell 
integrated  gasifier  combined  cycle  pro- 
gram. If  we  are  going  to  compare  pro- 
gram costs,  we  need  to  do  so  accurate- 
ly. 

Third,  how  technologies  are  funded 
varies  with  the  technology.  For  in- 
stance. Congress  funds  fossil  programs 
at  DOE  like  APB  and  PFB.  coal  prep, 
phosphoric  acid  fuel  cells,  and  Cool- 
water  type  integrated  gasifier  gas  tur- 
bine projects.  These  are  all  near  com- 
mercial or  commercially  demonstrated 
technologies,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  need  additional  support. 
These  are  Just  direct  coal  conversion 
technologies  that  exclude  programs 
like  gasification  and  liquefaction.  DOE 
has  on  the  record  indicated  that  many 
other  technologies,  like  MHD,  ad- 
vanced fuel  cells  and  coal-fired  tur- 
bines, are  10  years  or  more  away  from 
near  commercial  tests.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  support  these  energy  research 
and  development  programs  Just  as  we 
support  those  that  are  nearer  the  com- 
mercial maricet. 

Fourth,  finally,  the  spinoff  technol- 
ogies developed  from  the  MHD  pro- 
gram are  worth  our  fimdlng  even  if 
the  program  were  to  fall.  MHD  coal 
combustora  that  have  been  developed 
are  being  applied  to  gas  turbines  and 
other  advanced  combustor  systems.  In 
fact.  TRW  is  beginning  commercial 
tests  of  an  atmospheric  combustor 
that  was  developed  out  of  the  MHD 
program.  Applications  in  the  high 
temperature  materials  area  have  im- 
portant Impact  on  the  steel  and  glass 
industries.  Other  developments  in  air 
preheatcrs  and  coal  prep  may  *if» 
have  important  impacts.  The  contribu- 
tions of  MHD  technology  development 
range  far  beyond  Just  the  base  load 
electric  power  generation  area. 

Mr.  President,  the  standard  being 
proposed  to  apply  to  MHD  seems  to 
apply  nowhere  else.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  review  this  information  and 
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urge  their  support  in  opposing  termi- 
nation of  the  national  mm  research 
program. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PR^- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3. 1985.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  on  June  21.  1985. 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  re- 
ceived  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sulHnitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to 
the  v>propriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  June 
21.  1985  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  12:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolutions,  with- 
out amendment: 

8J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19,  1985  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./M.I.A.  RecogniUon  Day":  and 

SJ.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  rf—igwftng 
the  week  of  June  23,  1985.  throu^  June  29. 
1985.  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Aware^ 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  1699)  to 
extend  title  I  and  part  B  of  title  II  of 
the  Energy  Policy  ami  Conservation 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes:  it  asks  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  DnrcKU.. 
BCr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Walcbxh.  Mr.  Bhot- 
HiLL,  and  Mr.  DAinnacrrKR  as  manag- 
ers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (S.  883)  to  extend  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate,  agrees  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Fas- 
CCLL.  Mr.  BOMKXR.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr. 
BsKMAH.  Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  BzaxoTxa 
as  managera  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and;  as  additional 
conferees  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  solely  for  consideration  of 
secUons  113(aK5)  and  114  of  the 
House  amendment  and  for  modifica- 
tions thereof  committed  to  conference: 
Mr.  RoDZiTO.  Mr.  Hughxs.  and  Mr. 
McCoLLUic:  and  as  additional  confer- 
ees from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Conunerce.  solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section  126  and  title  n  of  the 
House  amendments  and  modifications 
thereof  conunitted  to  conference:  Mr. 
DntOKLL,  Mr.  Swut,  and  Mr.  Brot- 
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The  meange  also  announced  that 
the  Houie  has  paoed  the  following 
bill  and  Joint  reaolutlon.  In  which  It  re- 
quest* the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJL  3796.  An  Kct  to  Imiwove  ncurtty 
■taadardi  for  Intematlonal  air  tranaporta- 
ttoniand 

HJ.  Res.  116.  Joiiit  rcKdution  authorixinc 
the  Praiklent  to  tlftgnat^  the  fourth  week 
of  June  196S  m  "National  Veterans'  Health 
care  Amreneas  Wedc". 


MEASURES  REmRRED 

The  following  bOl  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  Indicated: 

HJL  2796.  An  act  to  Improve  security 
standards  for  tntemaUonal  air  transporta- 
tion: to  the  Committee  oo  Commerce,  8ci- 
enoe.  and  Transportation. 

HJ.  Res.  S16.  Joint  resolution  authorlsinc 
the  President  to  desitnate  the  fourth  week 
of  June  1985  as  "National  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bDl  was  ordered  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  disposi- 
tion, by  unanimous  consent: 

HJt  3409.  An  act  to  smrad  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
authorities  under  that  Act  relatdng  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  National 
Research  Institutes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  CX:>MMrrTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  ICr.  DANFORTH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation, 
unfavorably  without  amendment: 

8.  721:  A  bfll  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  regaiding 
the  export  of  agricultural  commodities 
(with  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  99-89). 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH.  frcnn  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation, 
with  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: 

&  1218:  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  certain  certificates  for  air  transpor- 
tatlcm.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
99-90). 

Hit.  1714:  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Natitmal  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Admlnistiatim  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, space  flight,  control  and  data  commu- 
nications, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  90-91). 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

8.  Res.  180:  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  8. 
1279. 


Thamaa  Oaie  Moore,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  (3ounca  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors. 

(Tke  above  nomination  was  reported 
fromi  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  with  the 
recogamendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subjgct  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  rgspond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testily  before  any  duly  constituted 
comqilttee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovefnmental  Affairs: 

Jobfa  Montague  Steadman.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
for  t^  term  of  fifteen  years;  and 

Ri<4iard  A.  Levle.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, t6  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superi- 
or Cdurt  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a 
tenn  pf  fifteen  years. 

mtRODUCTION  OF  BILUl  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
Thfe  f  oUowlng  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tlona  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,, and  referred  as  indicated: 
by  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8.  SS44.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  surplus 
vessels  for  use  in  the  provision  of  health 
snd   )iumanltarian   services   in   developing 
counties:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Scienre,  and  TranqxHtatlon. 
^y  Mr.  RIEQLE: 
8. 1645.  A  bill  providing  a  small  issue  limit 
in  ca^e  of  certain  urban  development  action 
grantk  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Pnx,  Mr.  Cbaiisioii,  Mr.  RaoLa,  and 

Mr.  Kkbbt): 

8.  11346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  solvency 

of  the  medicare  program  and  to  reform  the 

health  care  financing  system;  to  the  c:om- 

mittee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on 

Labor  and  Human  Resources,  JoinUy.  by 

unangnous  consent. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMBOTTEES 

The  foUowlng  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 


STATEB4ENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  1344.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain 
surplus  vessels  for  use  in  the  provision 
of  hdalth  and  humanitarian  services  In 
devdoplng  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee <ki  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
port^tion. 

nix  or  suxnus  vasaxLS  m  nxviLoraro 
i  coumana 

•  M(.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  LIFE  International  the 
use  of  certain  surplus  Government- 
owngd  vessels  for  himianltarlan  serv- 
ices In  developing  countries.  This  is  a 
comikmlon  biU  to  H.R.  2161,  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  in  the  BCary- 
landjCongresslonal  Delegation,  Repre- 
sentative PaMMMX  J.  MZTCHSLL. 

International,  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  proposes  to  use  the 
vess^  for  delivering  medical,  health 
and  j  educational  services  to  Third 
World  countries,  especially  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  Public 
Law  197-360  authorized  LIFE  Intema- 


<-i^< 
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Thlsbl 

aovemmi 
Intematl^ 
secures 
needs  tol 


tlonal  to  use  surplus  vessels  which 
could  be  -ecalled  for  national  defense 
purposes  ^  necessary. 

calls  for  the  XJJ&.  Maritime 
ition  to  set  aside  certain 
It  vessels  for  use  by  UFE 
when  that  organization 
personnel  and  funding  It 
provide  the  services.  UFE 
International  already  has  received 
support  from  shipyards,  nuultlme 
unions  a«d  marine  suppUers  for  the 
project 

My  bOl'  will  not  cost  the  Treasury 
any  monqy  and  Congress  will  not  have 
to  appn^rlate  funds.  It  Just  makes 
available  jshlps  that  otherwise  would 
be  docked  and  doing  nothing. 

This  ai^roach  has  several  attractive 
features,  pit  will  provide  much-needed 
humanitarian  assistance.  It  will  allow 
volunteera  to  become  involved  in  deliv- 
ering health,  medical  and  educational 
assistance  to  underserved  areas.  LIFE 
International's  program  will  serve  as 
an  ezanmle  by  encouraging  other 
groups  toTjoln  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  providing  these  services. 

In  shor^,  ICr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion glve^  us  a  unique  opportunity  to 
serve  otters  in  the  world  less  fortu- 
nate thag  we  are  without  an  Invest- 
>vemment  funds. 
|nanlmous  consent  that  the 
bUl  be  printed  in  the 

>ing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orddred  to  be  printed  In  the 
RacoBD,  ag  follows: 

8.1344 

ited  6v  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 

ive»   of  the    United  Statei   of 

Congreu  auevMed,  That  the 

ds  that  It  Is  in  the  national  In- 

te  suitable  surplus  government 

ble  for  use  by  private  nonprofit 

in  providing  health  education, 

e,  and  technical  assistance  as 

er  humanitarian  services,  to  the 

reloping  countries. 

^  Durtaig  the  sixty-month  period 

ne  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

etary  of  Transportation,  acting 

Maritime  Administration,  shall 

le  vessels  listed  in  section  3  of 

'  the  use  of  UFE  International,  a 

srporatlon  organized  under  the 

District  of  Columbia,  at  such 

j;  Intematlonal  arranges,  to  the 

.  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 

^e  volimtary  personnel  and  fund- 

d  to  provide  services  of  a  kind  re- 

I  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

et-aslde  authority  provided  under 

'    i  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 


BeU 

America  ii 
Congress 
terest  to 
vessels  av 
organizatlo 
training, 
well  as  ot 
peoples  of  ( 

Sac.  2.  (I 
following 
Act.  thSf 
through 
set  aside 
this  Act  fo^ 
nonprofit 
laws  of 
Ume  ss 
satlsfaeUo 
tlon.  for 
Ing  1 
f erred  to  i 

(b)  The  I . 

sutaseetionj      ^^^ 

to  any  suca  vessel  at  any  time  during  which 
the  Secretary  of  TranqmrUtlon  has  deter- 
mined that^  such  vessel  is  needed  for  nation- 
al security  purposes. 

Sac.  3.  S^ion  2  of  this  Act  appUes  with 
respect  to  (he  following  vessels: 

(1)  the  LSD  vessels  Shodwell,  Casa 
Orande,  and  Rushmore. 

(2)  The  i  iH  Sanctuary,  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  th  e  Navy  shall  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  '  rransporUtlon  on  behalf  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.* 


R  iS«*?hnf^^i«-  .  --.  1, .  ^^    *™*    ^^***    ^^*^    Financing  Thla  inflation  is  not  only  a  problem 

hJTi*  ?^*'  ^  ***?  providing  a  small  issue  Reform  Act  of  1986.  Except  for  minor  for  Medicare:  It  la  a  terrible  aSbm 

Si^™^tlU^'**'tJ?**-  t«»lpK»l  «*•»««.  the  bill  1.  Identical  the SSSTbiSJSt,  t^^^rS 

SfS.^    *^^^"'*^"^^***  to  the  one  I  introduced  last  year.  Con-  health  care  outbfthe1«^fiteM! 

onFinance.  gressman  Riciuu>  Gcnugn  of  Mis-  erage  American,  and  bw^  iS«l 

uiiiToaciBTAiiiuaaAaKviLOPiiiaTAcnoa  aourl.  who  worked  long  and  hard  with  can  bustneaa  and  labor  astoev  ito^ 

•  Mr  Rmoup  St^'^iH.nt  th.  Kn,  5"  °^  !^***'«*<S™f°'  »'  this  bill,  gle  to  compete  in  wortd  markcAs.  tS 

?  ^'i^^^^^.nT^^'^^i'  ^***J?P  **"  reintroduced  this  legislation  in  the  disastrous  Inflation  haa  bemtoored 

i^e^^^LlfSfth^'^^SSl^  House  of  Representatives.  by  Oovemment-andlStlSS  SS 

S^tSSf  i£S^  S.iS  1^^**^  This  legtalation  haa  two  simple  but  zens  are  powerless  to  Sevent  It 

S^i^o^ent^SoSSlSf tS2t  £SS2S'ca?SrSSt;?aoS2^^  .''JL'^^,^^!'^  «»*«  "- 

nrcfunmnr  tn  i»t  tH.  Mt\,  «?  iw-l.!*  ***<"care  can  be  assured  solvency  and  heaviest  burden.  Becauae  of  suralna 

S»1SS2'a\uch'^lSi'u5SSS2  StSSt¥uiSefS5S.**.:S!i^2?S  <««•«»- •»-takln??SStl;'l^SSS 

economically  and  in  a  timely  maimer  ^SK,  SSSt^tl^.^  I^*^f*;  ^..^*^  °°^  **  »*«*"'  <»'  ^tal 

The  cour^ouse  Is  belngbSltMSurt  S? ^r.^n*.*^?  ,"1  *«  control  h«yth  care  costs  for  senior  citizens.  In 

of  Detroit's  Madiaon  Center  dtojS  ^  "^uf^  taOaUon  In  health  care  1977,  each  elderiy  American  paid  an 

wwS^^^veTSSSnSSraSroS  «J«  th*t  burdens  every  American  dt-  average  of  $700  for  health  ca^^Thl. 

from  HUD  in  April  of  1982.  Construe-  J^      »  «_*             .    .^    „  Y^'  "**  "«**"  '^  •*  $1,600.  and  by 

tlon  was  delayed,  in  part,  because  of  ,^*"  ^  ''^  came  to  the  Senate  In  the  year  2000.  It  will  be  $6000.  In  1986, 

the  uncertainty  with  tax  leglalatlon  af-  ^f^J  SSf^!?*?  was  in  the  final  stage  the  elderly  will  have  to  pay.  on  aver- 

fectlng  small  issue  IDE's  In  the  98th  "  ™*     .'^  **  ensure  elderly  Ameri-  age,  more  than  $1  In  every  7  of  their 

Congress.  Because  of  this  delay,  the  ?^  against  toe  Intolerable  financial  limited   Incomes   to  pay   for  needed 

cost  of  the  project  Increased  and  the  t*"*^  **'  serious  illness.  President  health  care.  Once  again,  as  in  the  dark 

developers  have  had  to  postpone  com-  «.S^L51?»'i™"**  of  his  role  as  the  days  before  Medicare,  the  cost  of  111- 

pletlon  on  part  of  the  project  for  3  '"JJif^^'  ^  propose  Medicare:  he  ness  is  the  highest  price  that  Ameri- 

years  in  order  to  bring  the  total  cost  SJ!f*!  i    ^*  unflnl^ed  business  of  cans  have  to  pay  for  growing  old. 

below  the  statutory  ceiling  of  $20  mil-  °**rT  ^""Z^'  ■"<*  »*«  worked  for  it  You  do  not  need  a  stethosonte  to  dl- 

Uon.    Unfortunately,    this    continued  S1.5*   ♦                 "  Senator  and  as  agnose  the  cause  of  health  care  cost 

delay  wIU  further  increase  costs.  My  ^^°*T.:    ^  Inflation.  The  system  lacks  any  Incen- 

bill  would  allow  the  project  to  be  com-  ,  /™>n  "»«  ^V  it  was  signed  into  law  Uves  for  efficient,  cost-effective  provl- 

pleted  In  a  timely  fashion  with  an  esti-  ^®  y**"  ■***'  Medicare  has  stood  as  a  slon  of  care.  Hospitals  and  doctors 

mated  savings  of  $1  million.  solemn  promise  by  Congress  and  the  charge  too  much,  and  Congress  has 

Mr.  President,  IdenUcal  legislation  ^''^e'*!  Government,  under  both  Re-  always  lacked  the  will  to  confront  the 

has  been  introduced  in  the  House  by  Publican  and  Donocratic  admlnistrar  powerful  health  lobby  that  feeds  on 

Congressman  Vahdzr  Jagt.  and  I  hope  ^ons,  that  the  miracles  of  modem  this  excess. 

the  bill  can  be  enacted  as  part  of  the  ™«Mclne  will  not  be  denied  our  senior  President  Reagan  has  responded  to 
first  appropriate  vehicle.  ^^^JP^  "***■  "***'  golden  years  the  crisis  of  Medicare  and  the  bur- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^^  "*  "**  'rom  the  fear  of  financial  geonlng  Federal  deficit  by  savaging 
sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print-  '^"^  because  of  Illness.  the  victims  rather  than  addressing  the 
ed  in  the  Rcoors.  Since  President  Reagan  was  elected  causes.  He  has  proposed  a  harsh  pro- 
There  being  no  objection  the  bill  ^  ^^80,  tte  Republican  Party  has  con-  gram  of  Medicare  benefit  cuts  and  pre- 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the  siatently  tried  to  break  that  promise,  mlum    Increases.    Reavan    cuts    t.tmt 
RzcoRD.  as  follows:  Their  prescription  for  Medicare  Is  the  Congress  has  already  wiaft<»d  will  t*\r 
8. 1345  bitter  pill  of  lower  benefits  and  higher  $11.6  billion  out  of  the  po<±eto  of  el- 
Be  u  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of  Premluma.    In    the    new    Republican  derly  and  disabled  Medkare  benefld- 
RepretentaUvet  of  the   United  State*  of  sodal  philosophy.  Medicare  is  a  luxury  aries  over  the  next  6  years.  The  Presl- 
ilmerica  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  In  the  the  Nation  cannot  afford.  And  Medl-  dent's  most  recent  budget  would  take 
case  Of  My  obUj^on  issued  on  October  3,  care  cuts  are  the  medicine  of  choice  away  an  additional  $16.3  bllUon  ov«- 
ib»L!f?S!L  !??iiS^  K  ?/  k?**  ^!^r^  '***■  "*«  horrendous  budget  deficits  ere-  the  same  period-for  a  staggering  total 

if  such  obligation  is  part  of  an  issue,  sub-  ^^  'TT^,  ^*«  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 

stantlaliy  all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  "^'  Medicare  Solvency  and  Health  will  deal  with  the  Medicare  trust  fund 

used  to  provide  facilities  with  respect  to  C*!*  Financing  Reform  Act  wOl  keep  crisis,   with   the   budget  deficit,   and 

which  an  urban  development  acUon  grant  the  promise  Of  Medicare.  We  can  save  with  the  excessive  inflation  in  health 

undCT  ae^n  119  of  the  Housing  and  Com-  Medicare  and  we  can  reduce  the  Fed-  care  costs  in  a  fairer  and  more  effec- 

!?,IIS^^'!SSS!SS*  ^'^.Z*  ^2!l2l["  "";  •^  deaclt-not  by  rationing  health  Uve  way.  It  will  establlah  a  compre- 

^^S'J^^j^J^iU^^mt  ST.Si^cSJ^SiSitoLS''"^  ^I'^JSi^^''^'^'^^ 

1982.  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  tibiede^  the  soaring  cost  of  health  care.  pay  for  health  care. 

-    -  -  According  to  the  latest  estimates.  First,  and  most  important,  we  put 

the  Medicare  trust  fund  will  run  out  strict   but  reasonable   limits   on   In- 


velopment  of  new  ludldal  f  adlittes.* 


— —  »»*«.  «ii><;>u*,.K>v  uuBb  luuu  WIU  ruu  uui>  BbTicb    oui.    icasoiiaoie    iinuis    on    m- 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  of  money  to  pay  lU  bills  before  the  creases  in  hospital  charges.  Two  years 

Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  C^raxstoh,  Mr.  end  of  the  next  decade.  By  the  year  ago.  Congress  went  part  way  in  this  dl- 

o  ,-^5"?»*andMr.  KxRHY):  2009,    the    accumulated    deficit    will  rectlon  by  establishing  a  prospective 

8.  1346.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  sol-  reach  a  staggering  $1  trillion.  payment  system  for  Medicare.  But  In 

vency  of  the  Medicare  Program  and  to  Medicare  is  teetering  on  the  brink  of  the    long    run    a   Medicare-only    ap- 

reform    Uie    health    care    financing  bankruptcy  today,  not  because  bene-  proach  is  doomed  to  faUure.  As  long  as 

system;    by    unanimous    consent    re-  fits  are  too  high  or  taxes  are  too  low,  hospitals  and  physicians  remain  free 

feired  JotoUy  to  the  Committee  on  but  becauae  the  cost  of  the  raging  in-  to  charge  other  patients  whatever  the 

Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  to  flatlon  in  the  cost  of  health  is  fueled  traffic  will  bear,  inflation  will  continue 

the  Committee  on  Finance.  by  the  current  system.  Between  1960  out  of  control  and  the  cost  of  Medl- 

MDtcAax  soLvncT  AHD  HKU.TR  CABS  snd  today.  health  care  costs  per  capita  care  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Mr  inn^S^!I^''{!r°SifZ,    »  T  J^^*  ^""^  '^^  "**"  ^'^^  percent-  Besides  being  ineffective  in  control- 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  four  times  as  much  as  the  consumer  ling  health  care  cost  lna«ases.  a  Medl- 

Introducing  today  the  Medicare  Sol-  price  index.  care  only  system  has  other  bad  effecta. 
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As  long  u  CongresB  believes  that 
someone  else  wUl  pay  the  cost  of  Medi- 
care paymmt  reductions,  it  will  feel 
trte  to  make  whatever  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions In  Medicare  pajnnents  help  to 
meet  budget  targets.  This  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  administration  has  pro- 
posed no  Increase  at  an  in  Medicare 
payments  to  hospitals.  The  result  will 
inevitably  be  that  private  consumers 
have  to  pay  for  administration  budget 
savings.  And  as  the  gap  between  what 
Medicare  wiU  pay  and  what  everyone 
else  must  pay  continues  to  widen,  our 
senior  citlaens  will  once  agidn  become 
second-class  citiaens  in  the  medical 
service  system— Just  as  they  were  in 
the  bad  old  days  before  Medicare  was 
enacted. 

A  second  component  of  our  plan  is 
the  establishment  of  incentives  for 
outpatient  treatment  In  the  many 
cases  where  hoq>ital  care  Is  wasteful. 
unnecessary— and  often  unhealthy. 

We  WiU  reform  the  way  doctors  are 
reimbursed  for  services  in  the  hospital 
by  consolidating  physician  and  hospi- 
tal charges  into  a  ^igle  payment  for 
each  admission. 

Our  plan  also  prohibits  doctors  from 
charging  patients  more  than  Medicare 
permits.  When  an  elderly  citizen  who 
is  sick  opens  his  door,  he  ought  to  find 
a  doctor  making  a  house  call,  not  a  bill 
collector  charging  for  what  Medicare 
does  not  pay. 

Finally,  our  plan  includes  a  number 
of  features  to  promote  competition  in 
health  care  and  to  encourage  States  to 
design  their  own  plans  under  broad 
Federal  guidelines. 

Enactment  of  this  plan  will  put  Med- 
icare on  a  sound  financial  footing.  In- 
stead of  confronting  a  worsening  tril- 
lion-dollar deficit  in  the  year  2009. 
Medicare  will  have  a  growing  surplus. 
Our  plan  wOl  save  employers  woitiers 
and  consumers  $60  to  $70  billion  over 
the  next  5  years  and  will  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  $20  to  $30  billion. 

President  Kennedy  worked  long  and 
hard  for  Medicare.  The  stakes  are  Just 
as  high  today  as  they  were  then,  and 
the  struggle  to  save  Medicare  from  the 
shameful  Reagan  attack  will  be  no  less 
arduous.  The  key  is  to  put  real  limits 
on  what  hospitals  and  doctors  can 
charge  and  to  put  real  competition 
back  into  the  system. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  work  ss 
hard  to  save  Medicare  now  as  the 
Members  did  to  enact  it  20  years  ago. 
The  30  million  Americans  who  depend 
on  Medicare  deserve  to  know  that 
Medicare  is  truly  dependable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
intheRscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

&1346 
Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
RefiretentoHvei   of  the    United   State*    of 
America  in  Congrea*  ataembled. 


tBx4ft  TRLB  Am  XABLB  OT  COIRXIITC  OW  ACT 

SKtiOR  1.  Tbla  Act  may  be  died  u  tbe 
"Medlare  Solvency  and  Health  Cue  Fl- 
nsDdas  Refonn  Act  of  IMS". 

TABLE  OP  COMTKNT8 
Sec.  U  Short  title  and  table  of  oontenta  of 

Act. 
Sec.  4  Procnms  for  ref  ormliic  the  health 

'  care  flnanctng  system. 

Tn%E    xan-PRooRAiis    for    re- 

rO^UntQ    THE    HEALTH    CARE    FI- 
NAMCINO  STSTBIf 
"PipT  A— Sun  HsALXH  Cass  PaoaiAMS 
'Sec.  8101.  Increased  Federal  medical  as- 
sistance percentage  and  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  Federal 
Ilmlto  for  States  tiuito>th,y  tn 
intoitton  to  ■ubmit  a  State 
health  care  plan. 
'Sec.  9102.  State  health  care  plans. 
"Sec  BIOS.  RequlremenU  of  State  health 
I  care  plans. 

"HutT  B— RssmoAL  FlosaAL  Pkosiaii 
"Subpart  I— Transition  Pnlod 
"Sec.  aiai.  ProspecUve  payment  for  private 

!  payofs. 

"Sec  ^123.  btatdishment    of    proq>ectlve 
payment  limit*  for  dtochanes 
classified  by  diagnosis-related 
groups. 
"Sec.  tl23.  Exceptions. 
"Sec  S124.  CtvQ  penalty. 
"Sec  2125.  Improper  admissioiis  practices. 
"Sec  1136.  Administration  of  subpart 

tibpart  n— Post-Transition  Period 
131.  Federal  administration  of  State 
health  care  programs. 
"DsriHiTiom  AMD  CoMFSiiiivi  Paovisioire 
"Sec  il41.  DeflniUons. 
"Sec  2142.  Review  of  technologies  aitd  pro- 

,  cedures. 

"Sec  $143.  Exceptions  for  health  mainte- 
nance organisations  and  com- 
petitive medical  plans. 
Sec  3U  Health    maintenance    organization 
I  and  competitive  medical  plan 

I  provlslona. 

Sec.  4j  Medicare  paymmt  provisions. 
Sec  S,  Requiring  payments  for  health  care 
service  furnished  to  Inpatients 
to  be  made  to  or  through  a 
hospltsl  ss  a  condiUon  of  the 
hospital's  participation  in  the 
medicare  program. 
Sec.  6.  Payments     from     medicare     trust 

funds. 
Sec  7.  Studies. 

psoaSAMs  FOB  maomMom  tbs  rbalth  caxb 

miASCniO  STSTBM 

Ssc.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
'""     ^~  new  title: 

3— PROGRAMS 
ro    THE    HEALTH 

rosTsnaic 

A— Stats  Hbalib  Cabs  Pkoosaiu 

RDSaAL  MKDICAL  ASSISTAHCB  FSB- 
Am  TSMPOBAXT  KXXIIPTIOS  PBOM 
UHXTS  FOB  STATBS  nmCATniO  All 
[OS  TO  SXTBIfIT  A  STATS  HXALTR  CABS 

"Ssa  2101.  (a)  IKCBBASBD  FSDEBAL  lifXDICAL 

AssissAscB  PSBCsmAOB.— If  the  chief  execu- 
tive oUricer  of  a  State  transmits  to  the  Sec- 
retary, not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title,  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  the  SUte  intends  to 
submit  a  SUte  health  care  plan  described  In 
sectloil  2102,  for  purposes  of  malcing  pay- 
ments Ito  such  a  State  under  section  1003  of 
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ageshani 
ical 


FOR     RE- 
CARE    FI- 


Ity  Act  (and  notwlthstand- 

provlskm  of  tiUe  ZIX  of  such 

J  medical  asiistance  percent- 

I  percent  of  the  Federal  med- 

peroentage  otherwise  deter- 

aeetion  lOOMb)  of  such  Act  for 

ror  up  to  four  <^'*»^Br  quartera 

Ith  ralmdar  quarters  after  the 

>tloe  Is  provided. 

[OS  ntOM  FSnSBAL  LmZTS.— 

, —  shall  exempt  habitats  in  a 

State  fromj  the  prospective  payment  limits 
established'  under  subpart  I  of  part  B  for 
portions  ot  sooountlng  perk>ds  oecuring 
during  the  first  year  of  the  transition  tteriod 
(as  defined  In  section  2141(7))  if— 

"(1)  the  j  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  requests  such  treatment. 

"(2)  such  officer  Indicates  sn  IntenUon  to 
have  implemented  (not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  flrstj  year  of  the  transition  period)  a 


that  State 
beginning 
date  such 

"(b) 
The 


State  plan 
vide  for  a 
ceived  In 
under  this 
"(3)  the 
such  hoapl 
this  part 
the  first  y 
the 
ment  in 


T  this  part,  which  wOl  pro- 
»upment  of  any  revenues  re- 
of  the  amounts  pennltted 
and 
has  agreed,  with  respect  to 
that  If  a  State  plan  under 
not  Implemented  by  the  end  of 
of  the  transition  period,  then 
shall  provide  for  such  adjust- 
.le  prospective  payment  limits 
under  subpart  I  of  part  B  ss  wOl  provide  for 
recoupment  In  the  subsequent  year  of  any 
revenues  rQceived  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
permitted  rnder  that  part 

"StATI  HXALTH  CABS  PLAIN 

"Ssc.  2102.  (a)  Application  aito  Tbcbhical 
Assi8iAifcsj-<l)  The  chief  executive  officer 
of  sny  Stot^  may  ain>ly  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  approval  of  a  health  care  plan  for  that 
State  for  an  Initial  period  of  up  to  36 
months,  subject  to  dlumiroval  under  sub- 
section (d).  The  officer  may  apply  for  an  ex- 
tension of  such  Initial  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  24  months  In  accordance  with 
subsection  <klX3XB). 

"(2)  The  Becretary.  upon  request  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  a  State,  may  pro- 
vide technl^  assistance  to  the  SUte  In  the 
preparation  of  a  health  care  plan  for  ap- 
proval under  this  part 

"(b)  AppaovAL.— (1)  The  Secretary  shall 


approve  an 
retary  de 
applicable 
The  Secrel 
the  appUi 
date  the  api 
'(2)  If 


'(c) 
any  State 
section  (a) : 


>pllcatlon  for  a  plan  If  the  Sec- 
'  tes  that  the  plan  meeto  the 
luiranente  of  section  2103. 
shall  approve  or  dlsi^prove 
Ion  within  80  days  after  the 
tUcatlon  Is  submitted. 
—  Secretary  does  not  approve  a 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  the  SUte 
with  a  notice  of  the  reasons  why  the  plan 
may  not  be  approved  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  of  such  disapproval. 

LT  OF  Afpboval.— In  the  case  of 

Ith  a  plan  improved  under  sub- 

,  tr  any  12-month  period— 

"(1)  the  trovlslons  of  subpart  I  of  part  B 

of  this  title  shaU  not  apply  to  accounting 

periods  (or  portions  thereof)  to  which  such 

plan  applies^ 

"(2)  the  Becretary  shaU  waive  requlre- 
menU  for  rolmbursement  (other  than  those 
relating  to  peneflclary  cost  sharbig)  under 
UUe  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
services  furnished  in  such  a  SUte  and  cov- 
ered under  the  plan  during  the  12-month 
period;  and 

"(3)  for  purposes  of  making  payments  to 
such  a  St^te  under  section  1903  of  the 
Social  Seculty  Act  (and  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  UUe  XIX  of  such 
Act)  the  Federal  medical  assistance  percent- 
age for  that  SUte  shall— 
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"(A)  for  each  "»»««<«■>  quarter  mnMwt^  in 
the  fbst  12-mooth  period  in  which  tbe  plan 
Is  In  effect,  be  102  percent  (or  104  percent  In 
the  esse  of  sn  unrestricted  medicaid  plan) 
of  tbe  smount  of  the  Federal  medical  aasist- 
anoe  percentage  otherwise  detennined 
under  seetian  IMMb)  of  such  Act  snd 

"(B)  for  each  ~'*~*"  qusrter  endbig  In 
sny  subsequent  13-flKntb  period  (except 
sny  extension  period  under  subsection 
(dX2XB»,  be  102  per  centum  (or  102  per 
centum  In  the  case  of  sn  unrestricted  medie- 
aid  ^an)  of  the  amount  of  tbe  Federal  med- 
ical srtstance  percentage  otherwise  deter- 
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For  purposes  of  paragraph  (S),  tbe  tenn  'un- 
restricted medicsid  plan'  means  a  State  idan 
under  title  XIZ  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act 
whldi  does  not  impose  sny  w»»««*^tlAn  on  the 
scope  or  duratlan  of  inpatient  hospltsl  serv- 
ices other  then  requiring  that  su(^  services 
be  vit»Mrmxiy  neccsBsiy.  Any  incrnsed  Fed- 
eral medical  awiitance  percentage  provided 
under  parsgrspta  (3)  of  this  subseetlon  for  a 
calendar  qusrter  shaQ  be  taistead  of  any  tai- 
creased  percentage  permitted  with  respect 
to  that  calendar  quarter  under  aectloo  3101. 

"(d)  Rbvbw  of  Pla>  Oomfuaikx.— (1) 
The  Secretary  shall  ««tMi«tiy  review  the 
compHsnee  of  each  plan  approved  undCT 
this  part  with  the  requirement  of  section 
3103(b>. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  detennlnes  that  the 
State  lias  not  complied  with  the  require- 
ment for  tlw  previous  13-month  period,  the 
Secretary  sbaD  continue  approval  of  the 
Idan  for  tbe  following  twelve-month  period 
If  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State 
oertlftes  to  tbe  Secretary  that  the  plan  wlU 
be  In  compliance  with  such  requirement  for 
the  24HBanth  period  beginning  with  that 
previous  12-manth  period. 

"(3XA)  If  tbe  Secretary  determines  that  a 
State  has  not  ocmplled  with  the  lequire- 
mmt  for  two  consecutive  12-Dumth  perio<te. 
the  Secretary  may,  at  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tion, continue  spproval  of  the  plsn  for  the 
following  12-manth  period  only  If  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  presenU  a 
credible  plan  for  assuring  that  ttie  State  wm 
be  in  compHsnce  with  such  requirement  f or 
the  SS^nonth  period  Iwglnnlng  with  the  two 
previous  conaecuUve  12-month  periods. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may,  at  the  Secre- 
tary's discretion,  extend  such  3C-month 
period  for  up  to  an  "*^«t1ffnal  24  months 
but  only  If  the  Secretary  flnds  that  there 
has  been  eeUhltahed  a  trend  such  that  the 
SUte  will  be  In  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment for  the  60-month  period  beginning 
with  the  first  date  In  which  the  plsn  Is  In 
effect  During  sny  such  extension  period, 
there  shsll  be  no  Inerease  In  the  Federal 
medlcsl  assistance  percentage  for  the  State 
under  subsection  (cXSXB). 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  a  State  which  has 
failed  to  meet  such  requirement  for  two 
coosecuUve  12'month  periods  (or,  hi  the 
case  of  a  State  described  \n  paragraph  (3). 
36-month  or  longer  period),  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  Federal  program  under  aec- 
Uon  2131  with  respect  to  hospitals  In  that 
SUte  In  a  manner  ttiat  assures  that  by  the 
end  of  the  first  12-month  period  of  such 
Federal  program  the  revenues  for  hospital 
Inpatient  services  will  be  at  a  level  ccmsist- 
ent  with  that  required  under  secUon  2103(b) 
If  the  State  had  been  In  compliance  with 
that  level  In  all  previous  periocis. 
"BsqunsMsiRs  or  stats  asAtm  cabs  flaih 

"Ssc  2103.  (a)  Commoii  of  Afpboval.— 
(1)  In  order  to  be  approved  under  this  part 
a  State  health  care  plan  must  meet  the  gen- 
eral requlremenU  for  all  such  plans  de- 


scribed In  subseettans  (b)  snd  (e)  snd.  If  sp- 
plicable.  the  requirements  of  suhsertiop  (d) 
(relating  to  rateaetttiw  piaiM).  In  meeting 
tbe  requlremento  of  siihenrtloiM  (b)  snd  (e). 
a  plan  may  be  rtrelgnfid  in  a  msnncr  that 
meeU  such  requirements  tbroiwh  a  rateset- 
tlng  system,  a  voluntaty  system,  or  through 
tbe  use  of  ooopettttve  medisntams  de- 
scribed tai  subsection  (e).  A  plan  siay  be  de- 
signed so  ss  to  meet  the  requlremento 
through  different  systeoM  or  «iM>«*««i— f 
for  different  srsas  or  luMpltals  within  a 
State. 

"(b)  RsquissiiBR  or  Covtboi.  or  Total 
RsvBroas  Psa  Dfsntsi»-<1XA)  Bxe«t  ss 
provided  In  paiagrapb  (3).  the  plsn  must  be 
designed  tai  a  BBsnner  so  ss  to  provide,  to  the 
tisfsrtlon  of  tbe  Secretary,  that— 

"(I)  tbe  smount  of  tbe  total  revenues  per 
discharge  for  hipatient  hospital  services  for 
all  hospitals  In  tbe  State  for  each  lloionth 
period  (beginning  before  1968)  tai  irtiidi  the 
plan  under  this  part  Is  tai  effect  may  not 
exceed  the  base  general  hospital  revenues 
per  discbarge  (described  tai  subpaiagiaph 
(BXD)  taiereased  by  the  sum  of  (I)  the  com- 
pounded sum  of  tbe  percentage  Itanito  com- 
puted under  subparagraph  (C)  for  that 
period  and  previous  134noath  periods  for 
which  tbe  State  plsn  under  this  part  wss  tai 
effect  snd  (H)  the  populaUooKbsebarge 
factor  described  In  sobparagrspb  (D):  snd 

"(II)  the  smount  of  tbe  total  revenues  per 
discharge  for  sll  services  fumisbed  to  bo^- 
tal  Inpatlento  for  sH  bosidtsls  tai  the  Stste 
for  each  124iiaath  period  (beginning  after 
1987)  In  whldi  the  plan  under  this  part  is  in 
effect  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of — 

"(I)  the  bsse  general  hospital  revenues  per 
dlscbsrge  (described  tai  subparagraph  (BXD) 
taiereased  by  tbe  sum  of  the  ocBapounded 
sum  of  the  percentage  Ilmlto  computed 
undCT  subparagraidi  (C)  for  that  period  snd 
previous  13-manth  pertods  for  wbidi  the 
State  plan  under  this  part  was  In  effect  and 
the  population-discharge  fact(»' described  In 
Bubparagrairti  (D).  and 

"(H)  tbe  base  pbysidan-related  hospital 
revenues  per  disGharge  (described  tai  sub- 
paragraph (BXU))  taiereased  by  tbe  sum  of 
the  compounded  sum  of — 

"(a)  the  percentage  Ilmlto  computed  undo' 
subparagiaidi  (C)  for  that  period  and  previ- 
ous 134nonth  periods  for  which  the  State 
plan  under  this  part  wss  tai  effect  snd  pro- 
vided for  a  Umltarion  under  this  clause  (II) 
(instead  of  under  elsuse  (I))  snd 

"(b)  tlie  populstion-dlsciiarfe  factor  de- 
scribed in  subparsgraph  (D); 
except  tliat  a  State  may.  at  Ito  option,  spply 
the  test  specified  tai  dauae  (U)  taistead  of  tlie 
test  specified  tai  clause  (1)  with  13-mantb  pe- 
riods beginning  before  1987. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparsgraph  (A): 

"(I)  The  'base  genoal  hospital  revenues 
per  dlscbsrge'  for  a  State  is  the  average  Um- 
Itation  on  the  smount  of  the  revenues  per 
discharge  for  taipatlent  hospital  services 
whidi  was  estshHshed  for  dls^ioges  of  hos- 
pitals tai  the  State  under  part  B  during  the 
13-month  period  hnmedlately  preceding  the 
first  134iiontb  period  for  whi^  the  plsn  Is 
tai  effect  taking  taito  sooount  exceptions 
provided  under  section  3133.  or.  If  such  part 
was  not  In  effect  during  that  preceding  13- 
manth  period,  the  average  smount  of  the 
revenues  per  dlscbsrge  for  t«p«wynt  hospl- 
tsl services  tai  tbe  State  during  1984  updated 
by  tbe  nstional  average  pooentage  inerease 
tai  community  booidtal  oosto  per  disdiarge 
during  the  period  between  July  1, 1964,  snd 
the  first  day  of  the  first  13-month  polod 
for  which  the  plan  Is  in  effect 

"(U)  The  iMse  pbystdsn-related  hospital 
revenues  per  discharge'  for  a  State  is  the  av- 
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.  of  the  revemies  per  discharge  of  bos- 
Pttsls  tai  the  State  for  hoapttal  taipatiento 
(other  than  revenues  sttrfbutable  to  taipa- 
tlent boapttsl  services  taken  taito  aceoont 
under  dause  (I))  for  the  fbst  year  of  tbe 
transition  period,  taiereased  (for  each  year 
(or  portian  thereof)  after  such  year  and 
before  the  fbst  13-moath  period  tai  whidi 
the  plan  is  tai  effect  snd  provides  for  a  Umi- 
tatton  baaed  on  tbe  test  described  tai  sub- 
paragraph (AXIi))  by  the  percentage  Umit 
dsscrilied  In  subparagraph  (C). 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subpsragraidi  (A), 
the  •prrrmfage  Itanlt'  Is  equal  to  sudi  umH 
as  establlahed  in  aeeofdanoe  with  the  meth- 
odology estsblWied  by  the  pand  under  sub- 
section (CXSXB),  but  tai  no  case  may  such 
limit  exceed  for  a  13-moath  period  the  ap- 
Idicable  percentage  Itanlt  described  tai  sub- 
section (bX3XB)  of  section  1886  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (wttboot  regsid  to  sub- 
•eetloas  (d)  snd  (e)  of  tbst  section)  for  thst 
period,  except  that  with  respect  to  w 
period  after  September  30.  1966.  the  first 
sentence  of  sudi  subsection  Is  drcimid  to  be 
smwided  by  striking  out  'one  qusrter  OF. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  sobparagrspb  (A), 
the  'popolatlao-dlscharse  factor*  for  a  State 
fra-  a  13-month  period  Is  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  tbe  percentage  Increase  or  "fprrraif  bi 
the  population  of  Indlvidusls  under  68  years 
of  age  tai  such  State  from  the  13-month 
period  before  the  first  IS^nonth  period  In 
which  tbe  pbm  under  this  part  to  in  effect  tai 
the  State  (or.  In  the  case  of  tbe  n™i*ftVm 
described  tai  subparagraph  (AXUXH).  from 
the  first  12-manth  period  before  the  fint 
12-month  period  In  wliieb  such  i«»«i«*-Him 
spplies  in  the  State  to  the  13-manth  period 
before  the  12-month  period  Involved,  and 

"(U)  one-half  of  the  r— — ligr  by  which 
Uie  percentage  tamcase  (if  sny)  In  the 
number  of  boapitsl  dtschsrges  of  Individusk 
under  68  years  of  sge  In  sudi  State  durtay 
the  period  described  m  dauae  (1)  fEfWHto 
the  percentage  Increase  or  decrease  de- 
scribed tai  such  Clause  for  that  period. 
Tlie  Secretary  may  adjust  the  pereentage 
change  described  In  dauae  (I)  to  take  Into 
account  the  net  Impact  In  h«Tft^|  utilisa- 
tion In  a  State  resulting  tram  the  use  of 
hoapital  servloes  In  that  State  by  Individuals 
residing  outside  the  State  or  resultiiw  tram 
a  shift  In  hospital  utHisatiaa  by  Indtvidaals 
residing  In  the  State  from  utOlsation  of  hos- 
pitals outside  the  State  to  utfllsation  of  hos- 
pitals within  the  Stste.  but  only  if,  tai 
msUng  such  adjustment,  there  is  a  cone- 
mondlng  adjustment  saade  in  the  percent- 
age change  for  the  State  In  whidi  audi  Indt- 
vidusls  reside. 

"(2XA)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(I)  In  determining  tbe  revenues  for  Inpa- 
tient hospital  servloes  of  a  hospital  or  the 
revenues  for  other  services  fumisbed  to  an 
taipatlent  of  a  hospital,  exoqit  as  provided  tai 
dauaea  (U)  and  (111)  there  shsU  be  taiduded 
all  revenues  (whether  received  by  or 
through  the  homital  or  any  other  enUty) 
paid  respecting  the  provision  of  «"r'"~rt 
hospttsl  servloes  or  of  other  services,  reapeo- 
ttvely,  to  the  hipatient  of  tbe  hospital: 

"(U)  there  ShaU  be  exdnded  from  reve- 
nues for  Inpatient  hoapital  servloes  amounto 
paid  in  philanthropy  or  under  researdi 
granto  and  contracts; 

"(111)  except  as  provided  tai  section  2143(c), 
there  shall  be  exduded  from  revenues  and 
discbarges  relating  to  servloes  tai  a  hoapital 
amounto  for  such  snvloes  paid  by.  and  dis- 
chargee attributable  to,  ellglUe  organisa- 
tions (as  defined  tai  section  2141(1)):  and 

"(Iv)  In  establishing  the  base  from  which 
revenues    are    computed    under    a    State 
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tyatea  under  this  put  for  the  first  12- 
nMmth  perktd  In  which  It  is  in  effect,  there 
■ball  be  taken  into  account  any  reductions 
which  would  have  otherwise  bem  effected 
under  section  SllXeMlXA)  for  portions  of 
aeeountlnc  periods  of  hospitals  oocurrlnc 
durlnc  that  period. 

"(B)  The  plan  may.  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  exempt  revenues  of  hospitals 
and  other  persons  from  limits  under  the 
planlf- 

"(1)  the  exemptkMi  Is  necessary  to  facili- 
tate an  experiment  or  demonstration  en- 
tered Into  under  section  4M  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  or  section 
Ills  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(U)  the  experiment  or  demonstration  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
UUe. 

"(C)  The  plan  must  provide  for  such  re- 
prats  to  the  Secretary  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  In  order  to  monitor  properly  assur- 
ances provided  under  this  section  and  the 
operation  of  the  plan. 

"(S)  A  plan  under  this  sutoaectlon  may,  in- 
stead of  meeting  the  requlremoits  of  para- 
graph (1),  meet  such  other  alternative  test 
of  constraint  of  health  care  costs  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  will  result  In  no  greater 
expenditures  of  funds  under  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  sad  by  private 
payers  than  would  have  been  made  If  the 
plan  met  the  requirements  of  such  para- 
graph. 

"(4XA)  The  plan  must  be  designed  In  a 
manner  so  as  to  provide,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary,  that  the  amount  of  reve- 
nues for  inpatient  hospital  services  and  phy- 
sicians' services  to  hospital  inpatients  pro- 
vided to  individuals  enUUed  to  benefits 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  UUe  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  may  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  payable 
(including  oopaymoits  and  deductibles)  for 
such  snvlees  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Utle. 

"(B)  A  plan  (other  than  a  plan  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  rates  of  hospital  re- 
tmbuiaement  for  hospital  inpatient  services) 
may  provide  that  payment  under  tlUe 
XVUl  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  inpa- 
tient hospital  aervloes  and  for  other  services 
furnished  to  hospital  inpatients  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  the  amounts  and  in  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  such  UUe. 

"(c)  OiHB  RaamxafKHTs.— (IXA)  The 
unreimburBed  costs  incurred  by  hospitals  in 
providing  services  to  patients  (other  than 
medicare  or  medicaid  patients)  who  are  of 
low  income  and  are  uninsured  or  imderln- 
sured  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  shall  be 
paid  pursuant  to  the  plan  in  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B)  through  distri- 
bution of  funds  pooled  at  the  statewide 
level,  through  a  higher  payment  rate,  or 
through  another  method  aK>roved  by  the 
Secretary.  If  the  plan  provides  for  the  de- 
termination of  rates  under  a  system  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (d).  payment  of 
amounts  to  hospitals  in  a  State  under  the 
previous  soitence  must  be  allocated  among 
payors  for  inpatient  hospital  services  in  a 
manner  that  reflects  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  payments  for  such  services  that  are 
made  by  that  payor  (or  class  of  payor),  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  tum>ital8  in  pro- 
portion to  the  share  of  unreimbursed  care 
provided  by  the  hospital,  except  that— 

"(i)  the  proportion  of  such  amounts  paid 
pursuant  to  tiUe  XVIII  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  may  Jiot  be  greater  than  the  propor- 
tion paid  during  the  fiscal  year  before  the 
first  12-month  period  In  which  the  plan  is  in 
effect  (except  to  talce  into  accotint  any  In- 


any 
tionsi 
"(BH 
healt 


in  the  proportion  of  total  revenues 
which  are  attributaUe  to  such  title)  and 
"(11)  the  proportion  of  such  amounts  paid 
it  to  State  plans  approved  under 
of  such  Act  need  not  be  greater 
te  proportion  paid  during  the  first 
ifore  the  first  13-mcmth  period  in 

plan  is  In  effect. 
The  amount  provided  to  cover  such 
iburaed  costs  (after  reasonable  efforts 
debts)  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be 
le  proportion  of  total  revenues  (in- 
eluding  revenues  from  philanthropic  pay- 
ments and  other  sources  of  revenues  other 
than  tevenues  relating  to  research  grants 
and  contracts)  as  such  unreinbuned  costs 
are  of  Itotal  costs  of  patients  who  are  neither 
medley  nor  medicaid  patients. 

"(3)(A)  The  plan  must  have  a  mechanism 
for  prfividing  fair  hearings  for  hoq»itals  and 
ler  entities  aggrieved  by  determlna- 

under  the  plan. 
1)  The  plan  must  provide  that  any 
planning  or  certificate  of  need  law  in 
the  State  (deacril>ed  in  section  1537  of  the 
Publld  Health  Service  Act)  must  provide  for 
the  exemption  from  the  operation  of  such 
law  of  projects  by  or  on  behalf  of  health 
care  facilities  owned  or  controlled  by,  or 
serving  predominantly  individuals  who  are 
members  of,  eligible  organisations  (as  de- 
fined in  section  2141(1)). 

"(ii)  The  plan  may  not  provide  for  any 
Hmit,^lon  on  the  number  of  admissions  or 
discharges  which  are  attributable  to  mem- 
bers of  eligible  organisations. 

"(C|  The  plan  must  sasure  that  hospitals 
continue  to  meet  Federal  and  State  certif  1- 
catioq  standards  for  quality  of  care. 

"(D)  The  plan  must  provide  for  a  method 
of  aspiring  that  hospitals  do  not  engage  in 
admi^ons  practices  prohibited  during  the 
transBlon  period  imder  section  3125. 

"(3)f  A)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  shall  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
panel,  consisting  of  members  with  expertise 
in  he^th  care  economics  and  service  dellv- 
"  t  with  subparagraph  (C). 
panel  shall  advise  in  the  develop- 
implementation  of  the  plan,  peri- 
review  and  pnwose  modifications  to 
and  establish  the  methodology  for 
a  percentage  lncrease«to  be 
used  under  subsection  (bXlXC)  under  the 
plan.  Such  methodology  shall  include  the 
use  of  appropriate  external  price  indicators, 
the  me  of  data  from  major  ooUective-bar- 
galnittg  agreements  for  nonsupervlsory  hos- 
pital employees,  and  other  appropriate  indi- 
cators of  wage  costs.  The  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove the  methodology  and  the  percentage 
increise  esUblished  by  the  panel  under  this 
subp^agraph  for  goods  and  services  other 
than  Ithe  wages  of  nonsupervlsory  hospital 
empldyees  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  percentage  increase  exceeds,  for 
any  }2-month  period,  the  applicable  per- 
centage increase  described  In  subsection 
(bXSXB)  of  section  18M  of  the  Sodal  Secu- 
rity Act  (without  regard  to  subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  that  section)  for  that  p«rlod  inso- 
far ag  such  increase  is  determined  for  goods 
and  ^rvloes  other  than  wages  of  nonsuper- 
viaory  hospital  employees.  The  Secretary 
shall  ktpprove  the  methodology  and  the  per- 
centage increase  established  by  the  panel 
undet  this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  the 
wageg  of  nonsupervlsory  hospital  employees 
unles*  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
methpdology  is  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
Whenever  the  percentage  increase  estab- 
UBhe4  by  the  panel  for  the  wages  of  nonsu- 
pervUory  hospital  employees  for  a  12-month 
I>erlo  I  deviates  substantially  from  appropri- 
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ately  welghied  Indicators  of  actual  dianges 
in  such  wagM  for  that  period,  the  Secretary 
shall  instrun  the  panel  to  adjust  the  meth- 
odology and  percentage  increase  appropri- 
ately for  th«  following  12-manth  period. 

"(C)  The  ianel  shaU  include  at  least— 

"(1)  one  member  selected  from  a  list  of 
qualified  individuals  submitted  by  unions 
that  reprea«>t  health  care  workers  and  an- 
other member  selected  from  a  list  of  quali- 
fied indhrUBials  submitted  by  unions  that 
represent  ofher  workers; 

"(11)  (me  gtember  who  represents  onploy- 
ers  who  prbvide  health  coverage  for  their 
employees; ' 

"(ill)  (mejmatnber  who  is  a  consumer  of 
health  car^  services  and  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  heklth  care  Industrr. 

"(iv)  one  piember  who  is  a  representative 
of  thlrd-patty  payors  for  health  care  serv- 
ices; 1 

"(V)  one  monber  who  is  a  repreaentative 
from  a  hosdital: 

"(vl)  <me  inanber  who  is  a  physician  and 
another  mepber  who  is  a  registered  nurse; 

"(vll)  oneimember  who  is  an  independent 
public  member  and  who  shall  serve  as  chair- 
man; and 

"(vlll)  on4  member  who  represents  the  in- 
terests of  senior  citizens  or  senlor-dtixen  or- 
ganisations] 

"(d)  AoDitioiiAL  RaqunximfTS  fox  Ratb- 
SxTTiMO  PuHs.— To  the  extent  that  the 
plan  providles  for  meeting  the  requirements 
of  subsectlitns  (b)  and  (c)  through  a  system 
which  pro^des  for  the  establishment  of 
rates  for  hospital  reimbursement  for  hospi- 
t  services  by  an  entity  other 
>ital.  the  plan  must  meet  the 
itional  requirements: 
>t  as  provided  in  paragriMDh  (2). 
be  designed  and  administered 
that  provides  equitable  treat- 
the  plan  of  all  entities  that  pay 
for  health  ^rvloes  covered  under  the  plan, 
of  employoes  of  hospitals,  and  of  patients 
receiving  such  services. 

"(2XA)  II  the  plan  is  established  under 
State  law,  the  plan  must  take  into  account 
(whether  op  a  per  diem,  per  discharge,  or 
other  basis)  the  proportion  of  costs  associat- 
ed with,  axil  services  covered  by,  the  differ- 
ent payoTs,[includlng  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs,  snd  may  not  permit  undue 
shifting  of  proportions  of  costs  anumg  the 
different  payors.  Where  there  are  large  dis- 
parities among  private  payors  in  the 
amounts  paid,  the  plan  may  provide  for  a 
phasing-out  of  the  differences  in  payment 
amounts  ai^ong  such  payors. 

"(B)  The  {Plan  may  not  make  available  any 
discount  in  price  to  any  purchaser  unless— 

"(1)  the  discount  is  in  an  amount  which  ac- 
curately r^ects  identifiable  and  measura- 
ble econosaic  benefits  to  that  hospital  re- 
sulting from  a  service  or  reimbursement  ar- 
rangement with  that  purchaser,  and 

"(U)  the  discount  is  made  available  to  all 
other  purchasers  who  can  satisfy  such  serv- 
ice or  reimbursement  arrangement. 

"(3)  The}  plan  must  provide  a  procedure 
whereby,  ulxm  the  request  of  a  hospital,  an 
adjustment  can  be  considered  to  the  rate 
limitation  applicable  under  the  plan  to  that 
hospital  topeflect— 

"(A)  a  significant  change  in  the  capacity 
or  character  of  the  inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices available  in  the  hospital  or  a  major  ren- 
ovation or  replacement  of  physical  plant 
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tal  inpati( 
than  the 
following 
"(1)  Ex( 
the  plan  mi 
in  a  mann( 
ment  im< 


which  hai 


health  plai  ming  and  development  agency  or 


the  SUte 


planning  agency  designated  for 


purposes  o '  section  1122(b)  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Act, 


If  either  such  agency  exists; 


been  approved  by   the  State 


"(B)  funds  necessary  to  provide  for  the  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  hospital  if  the  hos- 
pital (1)  is  a  sole  community  hospital  or  pro- 
vides a  disproportionate  percentage  of  its 
services,  in  comparison  with  facilities  of 
similar  sixe  and  urban  or  rural  location,  to 
low-inoome  patients.  (U)  would  otherwise  be 
insolvent,  and  (ill)  should  be  m^tat^iniH  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  State  health  planning 
and  development  agmcy  (or  other  appropri- 
ate State  agency); 

"(C)  hl^ier  expenses  associated  with  the 
q>eclal  needs  and  drctunstances  (including 
greater  intensity  of  care)  of  the  hospital  be- 
cause it  is  a  regional  tertiary  care  institu- 
tion, teaching  hospital,  or  children's  honi- 
tal:and 

"(D)  increased  costs  for  compensation  of 
employees,  including  coDeettvely  bargained 
increases,  adjustments  to  remedy  shortage 
of  personnel,  or  other  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  maintain  a  qualified  staff, 
but  Mily  if  any  change  due  to  which  the  ad- 
justment is  sought  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
any  applicable  State  health  plan  approved 
by  the  State  health  planning  and  develop- 
ment agency. 

"(e)  Abditiomal  RaquixniKiiTS  rox  Con- 
PBTxnov  PuMS.— If  the  plan  provides  for 
control  of  hospital  inpatient  costs  in  whole 
or  in  part  through  a  competitive  mecha- 
nism, the  Secretary  shall,  in  reviewing  the 
plan,  take  into  account  the  degree  to  which 
the  plan  provides  for  the  following  or  other 
measures  to  Improve  price  competition 
among  providers: 

"(1)  The  plan  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  open  enrollment  peri- 
ods permitting  eligible  individuals  to  elect  to 
enroll,  disenroll.  or  change  the  type  of  en- 
rollment with  private  or  public  health  bene- 
fits plans  (whether  providing  prepaid  care 
or  otherwise). 

"(2)  The  plan  provides  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  Information  concerning  differ- 
ent health  benefits  plans  (including  benefit 
structure  and  premiums)  to  individuals  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  with  the  health  benefits  plana 
as  may  encourage  informed  decisionmaking 
snd  competition  in  price  among  the  plans. 

"(3)  The  plan  encourages  innovation  and 
public  Incentives  to  new  forms  of  health 
care  delivery  and  financing. 

"(4)  There  are  negotiated  prices  and  risk- 
sharing  between  insurers  and  health  care 
providers. 

"(5)  The  laws  of  the  State  do  not  impose 
legal  barriers  to  competition  in  negotiated 
and  other  arrangements  among  Insurers  and 
health  care  providers. 

"Pakt  B— Rxsidual  ^siBAL  PaooaAM 
"Subpart  I— Transition  Period 

"mosPBcnvx  patmbtt  pox  puvatk  patoks 

"Sk.  2121.  (a)  Loot  oh  Total  Rxvxiiuxa 
Basxd  or  Prospxctivx  PATMKirr  Limits.— 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subpart,  for 
any  accounting  period  of  a  hospital  subject 
to  this  subpart  the  total  revenues  for  inpa- 
tient hoq>ital  services  may  not  exceed  the 
total  of  such  revenues  that  are  permitted  on 
the  basis  of  prospective  payment  limits 
which  are  established  under  this  subpart  for 
the  hospital's  discharges  (as  classified  by  di- 
agnosis-related groups). 

"(b)  PuBUCATioR  OP  Lists  op  Pkicb  Pn 
DiscBABOx.— (1)  Each  hospital  subject  to  a 
limitation  on  revenues  under  this  subpart 
shall  provide  for  the  publication  of  a  price 
list  which  establishes  the  price  per  dis- 
charge (classified  in  accordance  with  diag- 
nosis-related groups)  which  any  payor  may 
pay  for  inpatient  hospital  services.  Such 
price  list  may  include  an  outlier  policy  to 
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provide  for  variations  In  the  prices  with  re- 
spect to  particular  diadiarges  ^rtilflnl 
wittiln  a  diagnosis-related  group  to  reflect 
dltferenoes  In  the  lengths  of  stay  or  other 
cosU  awodated  with  those  disefaargea. 

"(3)  A  hospital  may  provide  from  time  to 
time  for  revision  and  repubUeatlon  of  sudi 
price  list 

"(3)  Bach  such  hospital  shall  provide  for 
transmittal  to  the  Secretary  of  each  price 
list  published  under  this  section. 

"(4)  Nothing  In  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  a  ho«ttal  from  taking 
Into  account,  in  tts  estaUlahment  of  sudi  a 
price  list,  bad  debU  and  charity  care  related 
to  inpatient  care. 

"BTABLISRltBaT  OP  PMOaPtTlVg  PATMBBT 
LIMRS  POB  DTSniAMgB  '~IJUSII1B»  BT  VUO- 
ROSIS-aBJiTD  OBOOPS 

"Sk.  3132.  (a)  DBnumiATioii  or  Psocpgo- 
nvx  Patmbrt  Loot  bt  DRO.— Tlie  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Serviees  shall  de- 
termine (for  any  aooountlng  period  of  each 
ho«>ltal  subject  to  this  subpart)  a  proepec- 
tive  payment  limit  for  Inpatient  hospttal 
services  for  discharges  rlassiflrd  by  diaino- 
sis-related  groups  established  under  subsec- 
tion (bXl).  Subject  to  the  remalnliig  provi- 
sions of  this  subpart,  the  limit  shall  be  de- 
termined for  each  hospital  for  discharges  as 
follows: 

"(1)  DcnaimiATiOM  op  bxvkbuk  pxb  dis- 
csAxia  basx.— The  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine for  the  hospital— 

"(A)  the  ratio  of  (1)  the  total  revenues  for 
inpatient  tumpltal  services  to  (U)  the 
number  of  discharges,  for  the  most  recent 
accounting  period  emUng  before  January  1. 
1985,  for  which  adequate  data  are  avallaUe 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  'base  accounting  period'),  and 

"(B)  the  classification  and  weighting  fac- 
tors for  such  discharges  according  to  diag- 
nosis-related groups  established  under  sub- 
section (b). 

"(2)  Stahsaboizatioh  op  OBo-aPBcinc  babb 
AMonviB.- The  Secretary  shaU  detomlne 
for  the  homiital  a  standardiaed  average  reve- 
nues for  inpatient  hospital  services  per  dis- 
charge for  the  base  accounting  period  by  ad- 
justing the  ratio  described  In  paragraph 
(IXA)  to  eliminate  any  effect  attributable  to 
the  differing  wel^Ung  factors  determined 
under  paragraph  (IXB)  for  dlachaiges  in 
the  base  accounting  period. 

"(3)  Updatdto  AMOtnrta.— The  Secretary 
shall  update  each  amount  determined  under 
paragraph  (2)  by— 

"(A)  updating  to  the  transition  period  by 
the  national  average  percentage  increase  in 
community  hospital  costs  per  discharge 
during  the  period  between  the  midpoint  of 
the  base  accounting  period  used  under  para- 
graph (I)  and  the  first  day  of  the  transition 
period,  and 

"(B)  bicreaalng  to  the  accounting  period 
Involved  by  the  compounded  sum  of  the  per- 
centage limits  (specified  in  subsection 
(dXD)  for  that  accounting  period  and  previ- 
ous accounting  periods  of  the  hospital  to 
which  this  subpart  applies. 

"(4)  COKPOTATIOII  OP  MUI-SPBCIFIC  MAXI- 
KUM    AVOACa    BBDIBUBSBIIXBT    UmTS.— Por 

each  hospital  dlacharge  classified  within  a 
diagnosis-related  group,  the  Secretary  shall 
compute  a  prospective  payment  limit  equal 
to  the  product  of — 

"(A)  the  updated  amoimt  established 
under  paragraph  (3),  and 

"(B)  the  welghttaig  factor  (determined 
under  subsection  (bX2))  for  that  diagnosis- 
related  group. 

"(5)  ASJUSTMBIT  FOB  CBAROBS  IK  HUMBBB 

OP  DiscHABOBS.— The  Secretary  shaU  adjust 


the  hospital's  pnmwctlve  payment  Umtts 
computed  under  paragrairti  (4)  to  take  Into 
account,  in  the  manner  <ViwTibwl  in  sutaaee- 
tlon  (e).  a  change  in  the  number  of  dis- 
charges in  the  previous  accounting  period 
over  a  base  number  of  disebargea. 
The  Secretary  ahall  notify  each  hospital  of 
the  prospective  payment  limtts  established 
under  this  section  for  each  accounting 
period  (or  portkm  thereof)  subject  to  the 
limits  of  this  subpart  and  of  the  (Mse 
number  of  discharges  (established  iitw*»r 
■ubsectkm  (eX2))  tat  that  hospttaL  SocAi 
notice  shall,  in  the  case  of  accounting  peri- 
ods beginning  during  the  traositlOD  period, 
be  in  advance  of  the  tMfH"itiif  of  that  ac- 
counting period. 

"(b)  BsxABUBUBar  op  DRO  Classipic*- 
Tiom.- Por  puipoaes  of  this  title  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  taktaig  Into  account  '•'iiriflrB 
tloos  and  wdgbUiig  factota  established 
under  section  lS86(dX4)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act— 

"(1)  establish  a  dassificatloD  of  Hipa^^^^^ 
hospital  discharges  by  diagnosis-related 
groups  and  a  methodology  for  dassif  ylng 
specific  hospital  discharges  within  these 
groupa.and 

"(2)  assign,  to  each  such  group,  an  aopro- 
prlate  weighting  factor  which  reflects  the 
relative  hospital  reKwroes  used  with  reject 
to  discharges  rlssslflart  within  that  group 
compared  to  discharges  ^'--Ttflri  within 
other  groups. 

The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  Hm* 
adjust  such  rlssslficatlOBS  and  weightliw 
factors  to  reflect  chains  |q  treatment  pat- 
terns, technology,  and  other  faetori  whldi 
may  change  the  relative  use  of  hospital  re- 


"(C)  APPUCAnOM  OP  SOBPAKT  ABB  1 

RATiOM  OP  Hospital  RBvaana.— (IXA)  Thte 
subpart  shaU  not  apply  to  accounting  peri- 
ods of  a  ho^ital  ending  before  the  first  day 
of  the  transition  period  (as  defined  in  see- 
ticm  2141(7))  or  ht«""faf  after  the  date  on 
which  the  hospital  becomes  subject  to  a  pro- 
gram under  pwrt  A. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  accounting  period 
of  a  hospital  that  begins  before  the  date  on 
a^ilch  the  ho^ital  becomes  subject  to  a  pro- 
gram under  part  A  and  ends  after  audi  date, 
the  Secretary  shaU  provide  that  the  limits 
established  under  this  sulvart  shaD  apply 
in  a  maimer  so  as  to  refiect  the  portion  of 
the  accounting  period  subject  to  this  sub- 
part. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subpart  in  deter- 
mining the  revenues  for  inpatient  hospital 
servtcea  of  a  hospital,  there  shaU  be  Includ- 
ed all  revalues  (whether  or  not  received  by 
or  throu^  the  hospital  at  sny  other  entity) 
paid  (whether  to  the  hovltal  or  to  other 
entities)  respecting  the  provision  of  tnpa- 
tioit  hospital  services  to  an  inpatient  of  the 
hoq>ltaL 

"(3)  In  ounputlng  revenues  and  dis- 
charges under  this  subpart  for  a  hospital's 
accounting  period  (Including  the  base  ac- 
counting period),  in  estaUlshlng  the  nation- 
al average  percentage  Increase  in  omnmunl- 
ty  hospital  costs  per  discharge  under  subsec- 
tion (aX3XA),  and  in  determining  the  na- 
tional average  percentage  increase  in  dis- 
charges to  community  hospitals  under  sub- 
section (eX2),  there  shall  not  be  Included 
revenues  and  discharges  attributable  to  in- 
patients who,  on  the  date  of  their  admis- 
sion, were  entitied  to  benefits  under  part  A 
of  titie  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
medical  assistance  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  titie  XIX  of  such  Act  and 
there  shall  not  be  Included  revenues  attri- 
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buUUe  to  philanthropy  or  to  mearch 
sranti  and  ooDtraets. 

"(4)  The  Secrataiy  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
Juitment  to  the  prospective  payment  limit* 
cataUlahed  under  thla  subpart  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  determines  that^ 

"(A)  the  adjustment  Is  necessary  to  facUl- 
tate  an  experiment  or  demonstratkm  en- 
tered Into  under  section  402  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1M7  or  section 
Ills  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

"(B)  the  experiment  or  demonstration  Is 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  punxMes  of  this 
tlUe. 

"(d)  COMFDTATIOII  OF  PlBCBrrAOB  LnOT.— 

(1)  The  percentage  limit  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (aX»(B)  for  a  hospital's  accounting 
period  is  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  product  of  (1)  the  fraeUon  of  the 
accounting  period  that  occurred  before  the 
first  day  of  the  transition  period,  and  (ii) 
the  national  average  percentage  Increase  in 
community  hospital  costs  per  discharge  (de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (aXSXA))  from  the 
midpoint  of  the  base  accounting  period  to 
the  fbat  day  of  the  transition  period;  and 

'(B)  the  product  of  (1)  the  traction  of  the 
accounting  period  that  occurred  after  the 
first  day  of  the  transition  period,  and  (11) 
the  sum  of  (I)  the  percent  increase  in  the 
labor-related  expenses  of  the  hospital  (ss 
defined  In  paragraph  (2XA))  for  the  ac- 
counting period,  and  (II)  the  percent  in- 
crease in  the  noovage  marketbasket  of  the 
hospital  (as  defined  in  paragraph  (3XB))  for 
the  aooounting  period. 

"(2)  As  used  in  paragraph  (1): 

"(A)  The  term  'percent  increase  in  labor- 
related  expenses'  means,  for  a  hospital  for 
sn  accounting  period  (or  portion  thereof), 
the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  average  percentage  increase  in  the 
labor-related  expenses  paid  by  that  hospital 
in  the  polod  over  the  labor-related  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  haq>ital  In  the  preceding 
period  per  onployee  per  hour  to  onployees 
(other  than  to  supervisors  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(12)  of  the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Act))  of  the  hospital:  and 

"(11)  the  average  fraction  (as  computed  by 
the  Secretary  from  time  to  time)  of  that 
hospital's  expenses  attributable  to  such 
labor-related  expenses. 
In  order  to  provide  hospitals  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  prospective  payment  limits  es- 
tablished under  this  subpart  in  advance  of 
each  accounting  period  (or  portion  thereof) 
subject  to  such  limits,  the  Secretary,  in  esti- 
mating the  average  percentage  increase  In 
labor-related  costs  referred  to  in  clause  (i), 
shall,  at  the  election  of  each  hospital,  either 
use  the  hospital's  estimate  of  the  average 
percentage  increase  in  such  costs  that  the 
hospital  anticipates  will  occtir  or  use  the 
Secretary's  estimate  of  the  average  percent- 
age increase  in  such  labor-related  costs  that 
wHl  occur  for  the  average  hospital  nation- 
wide during  the  hospital's  accounting 
period. 

"(B)  The  term  'percent  increase  in  the 
nonwage  marketbaaket'  means,  for  an  ac- 
counting period  for  a  hospital,  the  sum  of 
the  products  of — 

"(1)  the  average  percentage  increase  in  the 
United  States  in  the  price  of  ea<di  appropri- 
ate (dass  (as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  pro- 
spectively before  the  beginning  of  the  ac- 
counting period  or.  If  greater  and  at  the 
option  of  the  hoq>ital.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  retrospecUvely  at  the  end  of  the 
accounting  period)  of  goods  and  services 
(other  than  thoee  for  services  related  to 
labor-rdated  expenses  described  in  subpara- 
graph (AXD)  In  the  period  over  the  price  of 


the  davs  in  the  preceding  aooounting  period; 
and 

"(11)  ^iM  average  fraction  (as  computed  by 
the  Saeretary  from  time  to  time)  of  that 
hospital's  expenses  attributable  to  that 
class  of  goods  and  services. 
The  Secretary  shall  compute  the  fractions 
descrilted  in  dause  (11)  in  a  manner  such 
that  tHe  sum  of  such  fractions  and  the  aver- 
age ftaction  described  in  subparagraph 
(AXll)  Is  equal  to  one. 

"(e>  ADJTTsntBrr  roa  *^'— tir  Dis- 
CHAaogB.— (IXA)  If  for  a  hospital's  account- 
ing ptriod  subject  to  this  subput  the 
numb*  of  discharges  exceeds  the  base 
numb«-  of  discharges  described  in  para- 
graph (2).  then  the  prospective  payment 
limits  (or  discharges  in  the  ho^ital  In  the 
subsequent  accounting  period  shall  be  re- 
duced by  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  provide  that,  in  the  aggregate  for  all  dis- 
charge, the  total  revenues  otherwise  per- 
mitted imder  this  subpart  for  the  hoq>ltal 
will  ba  reduced,  in  the  aggregate,  by  60  per- 
cent oC  the  product  of  (1)  the  prospective 
payment  limit  established  under  this  sub- 
part f  «r  discharges  in  that  previous  account- 
ing period  classified  within  the  diagnosis-re- 
lated jgroup  with  the  median  weighting 
factor,  and  (il)  the  number  of  such  excess 
diachatges  for  that  previous  accounting 
periodi 

"(B)!  If  for  a  hospital's  accounting  period 
subject  to  this  subpart  the  number  of  dis- 
chsrgv  Is  less  than  the  base  number  of  dls- 
described  in  paragraph  (2),  then  the 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  hospi- 
tal, priovide  that  the  prospective  payment 
limits  {for  discharges  in  the  hospital  in  the 
subse^ent  aocoimting  period  shall  be  in- 
creased by  such  amoimts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  hospital  receipt  of  reve- 
nues sufficient  to  reasonably  cover  overhead 
costs. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
base  mimber  of  discharges  for  a  hospital  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  discharges  in  such 
hospiml  for  the  hoq»ltal's  base  accounting 
periodf  (or,  if  higher,  the  average  annual 
numbgr  of  admissions  to  such  hospital  for 
the  hospital's  three  accounting  periods 
ending  with  such  base  accounting  period). 
Increased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  esti- 
mated national  average  percentage  increase 
In  dis(tiarges  to  community  hospitals  during 
the  pcHod  betwem  the  end  of  the  hospital's 
base  secounting  period  and  the  first  day  of 
the  transition  period. 

"(3)  An  adjustment  shall  not  be  made 
under  t>aragraph  (IXA)  to  the  extent  that  a 
hospltia  can  dononstrate  that  a  net  in- 
crease' in  discharges  Is  attributable  to  Inpa- 
tients ^ho.  on  the  date  of  ■'tw«i— ««'7,  are  en- 
tiUed  to  benefits  under  tlUe  XVm  of  the 
Social) Security  Act  or  to  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  K>proved  under  title 
XIX  air  such  Act. 

"(4)]rhe  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide f  <  r  a  lower  percentage  than  the  60  per- 
cent I  welfled  In  paragraph  (IXA)  in  those 
rhero  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  increase  in  the  nmnber  of  dlschwges  In 
ahosflltal— 

"(A)(1)  is  extraordinary  and  Is  due  to  dr- 
cumstknces  beyond  the  hospital's  control,  or 
(ii)  is  1  equlred  to  Improve  access  to  care;  and 
results  In  a  ratio  of  revenues  to  oosts 
per  excess  discharge  which  Is  greater  than 
40  peripent  of  the  ratio  of  revenues  to  costs 
for  ( Ischarges  in  the  base  aooounting 
perio4 

"xxdPTioirs 

'Sad  2133.  (a)  EzciRxoin.-The  Secre- 
tary, 4t  the  request  of  a  hospital  and  at  the 


Secretary's  ttsereUon.  may  increase  the  al- 
lowable revteues  for  an  aooounting  period 
or  provide  for  an  inereaae  in  the  base 
number  of  discharges  otherwise  permitted 
under  this  sbbpart  to  allow  for  higher  reve- 
nues than  bmdd  otherwise  be  permitted 
under  the  fallowing  rmM*u«i^  pursuant  to 
regulations  istabUshed  by  the  Secretarr 

"(1)  llSJOa  BBTOVATIOII  OK  aiFLACBmT  OT 

PHT8ICAL  nim.— A  major  r«iovatlon  or  re- 
placement  of  physical  plant  or  significant 
change  in  tiie  capacity  of  the  hospital  has 
occurred,  which  renovatlMi.  replacement  or 
change  either  (A)  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  healmi  planning  and  development 
agency  (or  dither  appropriate  agency  of  the 
State)  or  (ED  is  exempt  from  such  approval 
under  law  Consistent  with  Utle  XV  of  the 
Public  Heal^  So^rioe  Act.  but  only  to  the 
extent  that|this  renovatiim  or  replacement 
increases  capital  oosts  more  than  the  other- 
wise allowaHe  percentage  Increase  and  to 
the  extent  that,  and  for  such  reasonable 
period  aa.  these  changes  increase  per  dis- 
charge operMtng  oosU  as  a  result  of  tonpo- 
rarHy  undeilitillied  capadty. 

"(2)  Sou  pOMMuaiTT  PBOVioBL— The  hos- 
pital is  a  sole  community  provider  or  pro- 
vides a  disproportionate  percentage  of  its 
services  (in  comparison  with  facilities  of 
similar  sixe  land  urban  or  rural  location)  to 
low  Income  {or  medicare  patients,  the  hoq>l- 
tal  would  dtherwlse  be  Insolvent,  and  the 
State  health  planning  and  development 
agency  (or  Other  appropriate  State  agency) 
Ital  has  determined  that  the 
^uld  be  maintained,  but  only  to 
the  revenues  permitted  are 
of  effldenUy  operating  the 


'(4)  Sii 
Taking  Intoj 
llshed  un( 
1886(dX5X 
the  relativi 
cations  of 
hasl>eena 


severity  i 


for  the  ho 
hospital 
the  extent 
below  the 
hospital. 

"(3)  Rni^KAL  TianABT  cabs  UISTITUTIOII. 
AL,  Cim.lWKIf'S  ROSPRAI.— A 

larger  revemie  increase  is  needed  as  a  result 
of  the  speoal  needs  and  drcumstsnces  of 
the  hospital  because  it  is  a  regional  tertiary 
care  Instltunon.  teaching  hospital,  or  chil- 
dren's hospf 

:cAaT  cHAin»  in  casx  mx.— 
Boount  the  outlier  policy  eatah- 
dauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  seeUon 
)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
of  cases  within  dassif  1- 
losls-related  groups,  there 
I  change  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  jthe  hospital's  mix  of  patients 
dasslfled  within  one  or  more  dlsgnosls-re- 
lated  groups  from  those  characteristics  for 
patients  in  the  hospital's  base  accounting 
period. 

"(b)  RnOnxD  Puunmia  ArpaovAL.— The 
Secretary  may  not  increase  the  allowable 
revenues  pOr  discharge  under  the  drcum- 
stsnces described  in  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  drcum^tances  Justifying  the  exemption 
have  been  i^ewed  by  the  local  Health  Sys- 
tems Ageney  (where  one  exists)  snd  m>- 
proved  by  the  State  health  planning  and  de- 
vdopment  [agency  (or  other  appropriate 
agency  of  fhe  State)  as  being  consistent 
with  the  haslth  plan  for  the  area  In  which 
the  hospltu  Is  located  or  unless  such  review 
or  approval  is  not  required  consistent  with 
Utle  XV  of  ihe  Public  Health  Service  Act.  In 
applying  subh  exceptions  to  Individual  hos- 
pitals, the  Secretary  shaU  take  into  account 
the  ability  bf  the  hospital  to  meet  its  cosU 
through  its  own  resources. 

"(C)  AbJV  mtKKT  FOB  SHIFTS  BSiWaSII  In- 

PATmrr  aid  OmPATixin  Skrvkxs.— The 
Secretary  n  ay  indude  in  revenues  for  inpa- 
tient hospit  kl  services  revenues  from  outpa- 
tient hoQiit  11  services  which  were  customar- 
ily rendere<i  on  an  Inpatient  basis  by  the 
hospital  duhng  the  base  accounting  period 
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if  the  patient  reodvlng  such  outpatient  serv- 
ices was  an  inpatient  during  the  period  Im- 
mediately preceding  or  following  the  ren- 
dering of  such  ou^tatlent  services,  or  may 
provide  for  such  adjustment  of  the  weight- 
ing factors  established  under  section 
2132(bX2)  for  discharges  classified  in  diag- 
nosis-related groups  affected  by  such  a 
shifting  ss  may  be  appropriate.  A  reduction 
effected  under  this  subsecUon  shall  be  mi<^ 
on  a  pro  raU  basis  in  cases  where  the  dis- 
continued servtoes  are  no  longer  furnished 
for  a  part  of  an  accounting  period. 

"Civn.  PXMALTT 

"Sac.  2124.  (a)  Poa  Hospttau.— (1)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that— 

"(A)  the  total  inpatient  revenues  of  a  hos- 
pital for  an  accoimtlng  period  exceed  the 
applicable  limit  for  the  hospital  for  the  ac- 
counting period  under  this  subpart;  and 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2XB).  the  hos- 
pital fails  to  depodt  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  excess  revenues  In  an 
escrow  account  (established  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3))  and  falls  to  with- 
draw the  amount  before  the  end  of  the  suc- 
ceeding accounting  period  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3KB). 

the  hospital  is  subject  to  a  dvil  penalty  of 
160  percent  of  the  difference  between  (1)  the 
amount  of  the  excess  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  and  (U)  subject  to  paragraph 
(2XB).  the  amount  deposited  with  respect  to 
such  excess  in  the  escrow  account  and  with- 
drawn pursuant  to  paragraph  (3XB). 

"(2XA)  A  h09ital  which  has  established 
an  escrow  aocoimt  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  and  withdraws  an  amount  from  such  ac- 
count in  a  manner  not  permitted  under 
paragraph  (3XB),  is  subject  to  a  civil  penal- 
ty in  an  amount  equal  to  150  percent  of  the 
amount  so  withdrawn. 

"(B)  A  hospital  which  has  established  an 
escrow  account  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
and  has  a  balance  in  such  account  after  the 
end  of  its  last  accounting  period  to  which 
either  part  A  or  this  part  (or  both)  applies, 
is  subject  to  a  dvil  penalty  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoimt  remaining  in  such  ac- 
count 

"(3XA)  In  order  to  avoid  liability  for  a 
dvfl  penalty  under  paragraph  (l),  a  hospital 
which  has  total  inpatient  revenues  for  an 
accounting  period  in  excess  of  its  applicable 
limit  under  this  Utle  may  establish,  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  an 
escrow  account  for  the  deposit  of  amounts 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  of  the  hospital's 
accounting  periods  for  which  the  hospital 
has  excess  inpatient  revenues. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  certifies  that  the 
total  inpatient  revenues  of  a  hospital  for  an 
accounting  period  subject  to  a  limit  fall 
below  the  applicable  limit  established  under 
this  titie  for  that  accounting  period,  the 
hospital  may  withdraw  from  any  escrow  ac- 
count (described  in  subparagraph  (A))  previ- 
ously established  an  amoimt  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  Inpatient  revenues  of  the  hospi- 
tal for  that  accounting  period  could  be  in- 
creased without  causing  the  hospital's  total 
Inpatient  revenues  for  that  accounting 
period  to  exceed  the  applicable  limit  estab- 
lished under  this  Utle  for  that  accounting 
period. 

"(b)  Poa  Prysiciahs  ahd  Othzbs.— If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  phyxldan  or 
other  person  or  entity  (other  than  a  hospi- 
tal) has  charged  any  person  or  entity  for  a 
service  provided  to  a  hospital  inpatient, 
which  service  is  required  by  law  to  be  billed 
to  a  hospital,  such  ph^idan  or  other 
person  or  entity  shaU  be  charged  a  dvil 
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money  penalty  of  160  percent  of  the  amount 
billed. 

"(c)  AssiasMiai  or  PniALTr.— (D  The  dvil 
penalties  provided  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  shall  be  ssssssed  by  the  Secretary  only 
after  the  hospital,  person,  or  other  entity 
has  been  provided  written  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record  at  which 
the  hospital,  person,  or  other  entity  is  enti- 
tied  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  to  present 
witnesses,  and  to  rrnas  rrsmlnr  wltneasca 
against  the  hospital,  person,  or  other  entity. 

"(2XA)  A  hovltal.  person,  or  other  entity 
adversely  affected  by  an  aaacwment  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may 
obtain  a  review  of  such  assessment  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  Involved  ho^tal.  person, 
or  entity  is  located  by  filing  in  such  court, 
within  60  days  f  oUowtatg  the  date  the  hospi- 
tal. pera(m.  or  other  entity  is  notified  of  the 
Secretarjr's  detetmlnation  as  to  the  assess- 
ment, a  written  petition  requesting  that  the 
assessment  be  modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shaU  be  transmitted  by  the 
derk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Secretary  shaU  file  in  the  court  the  record 
in  the  proceeding  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  titie  as.  United  States  Code.  Upon 
such  filing,  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdietion 
of  the  proceeding  and  of  the  question  deter- 
mined in  such  proceeding,  and  ^i\*n  have 
the  power  to  make  and  rater  upon  the 
pleadings,  testimony,  snd  proceedings  set 
forth  In  such  records  a  decree  affirming, 
modifying,  remanding  for  further  consider- 
ation, or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  assessment  of  the  Secretary  and  enforc- 
ing tlie  sssessment  to  the  extent  that  such 
order  is  affirmed  or  tm«nflf>rt 

"(B)  No  objection  that  was  not  raised 
before  the  Secretary  shall  be  considered  by 
the  court,  unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to 
raise  such  objection  is  excused  by  the  court 
because  of  extraordinary  drcumstancea. 

"(C)  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact,  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  reoonl  consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  shaU  be  condusive. 

"(D)  If  any  party  applies  to  the  court  for 
leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satlafaction  of  the  court  that 
such  artrtlttonal  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  \a  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  adrtttlimal  evidence  to  be  takoi 
before  the  Secretary  and  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
previous  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  m^fcy 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  ^An^i^p^i  evi- 
dence so  taken  and  filed,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  and 
the  Secretary's  recommendations,  if  any,  for 
the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  the 
original  order.  Any  such  modified  or  new 
findings  with  respect  to  questions  of  fact,  if 
suKwrted  by  substantial  evidence  on  the 
record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  con- 
dusive. Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with 
the  court,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall 
be  exdualve  and  its  Judgment  and  decree 
shall  be  final,  except  that  such  Judgment 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in 
section  1264  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3XA)  CHvU  penalties  and  ssseamenU  Im- 
posed under  this  section  may  be  compro- 
mised by  the  Secretary  and  may  be  recov- 
ered in  a  dvil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
Involved  hospital  Is  located.  Amounts  recov- 
ered shall  be  deposited  aa  miscellaneous  re- 
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ceipts  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Statca. 
The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally 
determined,  or  the  »wM«^wit  agreed  upon  in 
compromise,  may  be  deducted  from  any  sum 
then  or  later  owing  by  the  United  States  to 
the  hospital,  person,  or  other  entity  scslnst 
which  the  penalty  has  been  ■■rsatJ 
"(B)  Except  ss  provided  in  subsectioa  (d). 

a  determination  by  the  Secretary  to  assess  a 
penalty  under  this  section  gtian  be  f^M^ 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  00-day  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2XA)  unless  the  hos- 
pital, person,  or  other  entity  agaiut  which 
the  penalty  has  been  — ttmcJ  files  for  a 
review  of  such  SMrasiimit  as  provided  in 
subsecticHi  (d).  ICatten  that  were  laised  or 
that  could  have  been  raised  In  a  hearing 
before  the  Secretary  or  in  an  appeal  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2)  may  not  be  raised  as  a 
defense  to  a  dvil  action  by  the  United 
States  to  collect  a  penalty  imrMcd  under 
this  section. 

"<<^>  AnnuiisiaATrvB  amb  Jubicial 
Rbvibw.— (1)  Any  hospital  dissatisfied  with 
a  determination  made  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  may  obtain  a  hear- 
ing before  ttie  Provider  Reimbursement 
Review  Board  (established  under  section 
1878(h)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  here- 
inafter In  thU  subsectioa  referred  to  as  the 
'Board')  if  the  amount  in  controversy  is 
$10,000  or  more  snd  the  request  for  such 
hearing  is  fOed  within  180  days  after  the 
date  the  notice  of  the  detennlnaUon  waa 
provided. 

"(2XA)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c). 
(d).  (e).  (f).  snd  (1)  of  section  1878  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  shall  apply  to  h— Hnf, 
provided  undo'  paragraph  (1).  In  addition, 
the  Board  shaU  have  the  pow  to  affirm  or 
reverse  any  final  determination  (deacrlbed 
in  paragraph  (1))  of  a  fiscal  intermediary  or 
another  entity  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(B)  After  ccmipleting  a  hearing  provided 
under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to  a  deter- 
mination, the  Board  shall  render  its  decision 
on  the  determination  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  last  day  of  the  hearing. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  the  members  appointed 
under  section  1878(h)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  appoint  four  addi- 
tional membos  to  the  Board,  each  of  whom 
shaUbe  a  member  of  the  general  public  and 
a  representative  of  consumers  of  inpatient 
hospital  services.  Those  provlskms  of  sec- 
tion 1878(h)  of  such  Act  which  relate  to 
compensation  and  terms  of  office  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  also  apply  to  mem- 
bers appointed  under  this  paragraph. 

"mPBOPBB  ABmssioirs  fbacticbs 

"Sbc.  2126.  (a)  PBomxtTD  Auossioii 
Pbacticbs.— A  hospital  may  not  engage  in 
an  admission  practice  that  results  in— 

"(1)  a  refusal  to  admit  a  patient  because 
the  patient  is  unable  to  pay  for  Inpatient 
hospital  services  provided  by  the  hospital  or 
with  respect  to  whom  payment  is  (or  is 
likely  to  be)  less  tbsn  the  antldpated 
charges  for  or  costs  of  services  provided  to 
the  patient; 

"(2)  the  refusal  to  admit  a  patient  who 
would  be  expected  to  require  unusually 
costly  or  prolonged  treatment  for  reasons 
other  than  those  related  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  care  available  at  the  hospital;  or 

"(3)  the  refusal  to  provide  emergency 
services  to  any  person  who  is  in  need  of 
emergency  services  if  the  hospital  provides 
such  services. 

"(b)  MoifiToaiHG.— The  Secretary  shall 
monitor,  on  a  periodic  basis,  the  extent  of 
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each  hotpltal'a  compliance  with  mibMCticm 
(a). 

"(c)  ImmnoATioii  or  CoimAOiTa.— (1) 
0pon  writtaa  complaint  by  any  hospital  or 
upon  reoelTinf  nich  volume  of  written  oom- 
plalnta  or  nich  reasonable  documentation 
from  any  penona  (aa  the  Secretary  finds 
■ufflctent)  that  a  hospital's  admission  prac- 
tice Tiolatea  sutaMctkm  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  investigate  the  complaint  and,  upon  a 
findlnc  by  him  that  the  complaint  is  justi- 
fied, the  Secretary  may— 

"(A)  ezdude  the  hospital  from  participa- 
tion In  any  or  all  of  the  procrams  estab- 
lished by  Utle  XVm  or  XIZ  of  the  Social 
Security  Act;  or 

"(B)  reduce  the  total  amounts  otherwise 
reimbursable  to  the  hospital  under  title 
ZVm  or  ZIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
an  amount  equal  to  $3,000  for  each  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  were  not  admitted 
as  patients  or  provided  services. 

"(2)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  may  take 
any  other  action  authorised  by  law  (includ- 
ing an  action  to  enjoin  such  a  violation 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary)  which  will  restrain 
or  compensate  for  a  violation  of  subsection 
(a). 

"(d)  Hautnro  aiis  Judicial  Rbvuw.— Any 
homltal  aggrieved  by  a  determination  of  the 
Secretary  under  subsecUm  (c)  shall,  upon 
timely  request,  be  entitled  to  a  hearing  on 
the  record  on  such  determination  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  554  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code),  and  no  reduction  in  reim- 
bursement may  be  made  under  subsection 
(cXlXB)  with  respect  to  a  hospital  untU  the 
hovltal  has  had  the  (wportunlty  for  such  a 
hearing  and  Judicial  review  (under  chapter  7 
of  such  Utle)  on  the  determination  after  the 
hearing. 

"(e)  No  REsiaicnoH  o>  Ozan  Riorts.— 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict  any 
right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  persons) 
may  have  under  any  other  statute  or  at 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  this  Act 
or  to  seek  any  other  relief. 

"(f)  EmcnvB  Daik.— This  section  shall 
apply  to  individuals  admitted,  or  seeking  ad- 
mission, to  a  hospital  on  or  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  transition  period  (as  defined  in 
aecUon  2141(7)). 

"AinUJIISTRATIOH  OF  SUBTAST 

"Sic.  3126.  The  Secretary  shaU,  to  the 
extent  the  Secretary  deems  it  practicable, 
provide  for  administration  of  this  subpart 
through  fiscal  intermediaries  with  contracts 
under  section  1817  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"Subpart  II— Post-Transition  Period 

"mOAL  ORKATIOM  OF  STATE  HIALTH  CAItl 
PLAHS 

"Sk.  2131.  In  the  case  of  any  State  which 
does  not  have  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  2102  and  In  effect  for  any  period  be- 
ginning after  the  transition  period,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establish  and  implement  a 
health  care  plan  for  such  State  for  such 
period  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  2103; 
except  that,  in  Implementing  a  plan  tmder 
this  section— 

"(1)  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
definition  of  'percentage  limit'  referred  to  in 
subsecUon  (bXlKC),  and  limited  in  subsec- 
tion (CX3KB),  of  such  section,  '1  percentage 
point  plus'  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
stridcen  from  section  1880(bX3XB)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act: 

"(2)  '40  percent'  shaU  be  substituted  for 
'one-bair  in  subsection  (bXlXDXi)  of  such 
section: 


T 


"(3)1  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  a 
method  of  hospital  revenue  limits  that 
meeta  the  reqtilrements  of  subsection  (d)  of 
such  tection:  and 

"(4>  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  for  such 
hoq>ital  inpatient  revenue  levels  as  may  be 
requited  under  seeUon  2102(dX4). 

tT  C— OirUllllOHS  AMD  COMFKTITIVK 
PkOVUIOHS 
"UBPUIlTIOin 

"Si^.  2141.  For  purposes  of  this  tiUe: 

"(1)  The  term  'eligible  organlntion'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
187«(k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(2)1  The  term  'homital'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  period,  an  institution  that  satis- 
fied paragraphs  (1)  and  (7)  of  sectl(m 
1861(e)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  during  all 
of  the  period,  but  does  not  include  any  such 
instlt^Uon  if  it— 

"(A)  does  not  impose  charges  or  accept 
payments  for  services  provided  to  patients. 

"(B)  Is  a  Federal  institution  during  any 
part  4f  the  period. 

"(Ct  derived  75  percent  or  more  of  its  in- 
patient care  revenues  from  one  or  more  eli- 
gible organizations  during  the  preceding 
twelvfe  months,  or 

"(Dp  Is  a  psychiatric  hospital  (as  described 
in  section  ISOKfXl)  of  such  Act)  or  a  reha- 
bilitation hospital  (as  defined  for  purposes 
of  sedUon  188«(dXlXBXll)  of  such  Act). 

"(31  The  term  'inpatient  hovital  services' 
has  t|ie  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
i)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  terms  'health  systems  agency' 
kte  health  planning  and  development 
mean,  for  a  hospital,  such  ageodes 
as  designated  under  sections  1515  and  1521. 
respe^vely,  of  this  Act  for  the  area  or 
Stated  respectively,  in  which  the  hospital  is 
located. 

"(5KA)  The  terms  'medicaid'  and  'medic- 
aid ptogram'  refer  to  the  plans  of  States  ap- 
provfd.  or  the  program,  under  title  ZIZ  of 
the  atdal  Security  Act  and  the  terms  'medi- 
care''and  •medicare  program'  refer  to  the 
under  title  ZVUI  of  such  Act. 
The  terms  'medicare  pi^ent'  and 
patient'  refer  to  a  patient  who  is 
to  benefits  under  part  A  of  the 
program  or  to  medical  assistance 
the  medicaid  program,  respectively. 

"(6)  The  term  'physicians'  services'  has 
the  ineanlng  given  such  term  in  section 
IMlia)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

"(7)  The  term  'transition  period'  means 
the  t4  month  period  begiiming  January 
1986.: 

"(8^  The  term  'wage-related  expenses' 
means  wages  (as  such  term  is  used  under 
the  fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938)  and 
Induiles  overtime  wages  and  shift  differen- 
tials, taxes  imposed  by  section  1401,  3101,  or 
3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
(relating  to  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  taxes),  and  expenses  relating  to 
unei^ployment  conu>ensatlon,  workmen's 
comDensation.  and  fringe  benefits  (Includ- 
ing oensions  and  health  benefits)  as  esUb- 
llsheil  by  the  Secretary  by  regulation. 

"R^nzw  or  TKBMOLOoiKS  AMD  mociDnxis 
"Gbic.  3142.  (a)  Estabusrmimt  or  Adviso- 
ry OOMmTTB  OM  Hkaltb  Cais  Tschmol- 
ooixa  AMD  PxocBDvaxs.— (1)  There  is  hereby 
established  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Health  C^are  Technologies  and  Procedures 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ^Advisory  Committee'),  to  be  composed 
of  fitteen  individuals,  including  individuals 
who  pu'e  distingxijshed  in  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine, engineering,  or  science  (including 
social  science),  representatives  of  business 
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entitles  engaged  In  the  development  or  pro- 
duction ofihealth  care  technology,  physi- 
cians, individuals  distinguished  in  the  fields 
of  ecmomlcs.  law,  and  bloethics,  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  the  general 
public  who  represent  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  health  care. 

"(2)  The  Becretary  shall  request  the  Insti- 
tute of  If  eUldne  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Seience«to  appoint  members  to  the  Advi- 
sory CoBudttee  and  to  supervise  the  admin- 
istrative operations  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee umier  an  arrangement  under  which 
the  actual  I  expmses  incurred  by  the  Insti- 
tute in 
will  be 
trative 
of  the 
trnwUllng 
ment,  the 
bers  and 


^bers  shall  first  be  aivointed  to 

Conunlttee  not  later  than  120 

tie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 


the  Advisory  Committee 
the  Secretary  asanadmlnis- 
the  operations  of  title  ZVm 
Security  Act  If  the  Institute  is 
mter  into  such  an  arrange- 
shall  appoint  the  mem- 
ide  for  the  supervision  of  the 
,  Ive  operations  of  the  Advisory 
Commit 

"(3) 
the 

days  after  j 
UUe. 

"(b)  FuM^oMS  OP  Advisokt  Cos 
(1)  The  Aovlaory  Committee  shall  examine 
the  approtviateness  of  the  various  interven- 
tions and  (he  conditions  tmder  which  they 
are  needed  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  alter- 
native thegapeutic  and  preventive  reginuens, 
and  the  standards  for  availability  and  utili- 
sation of  various  technologies,  and  shall 
publicly  rebort  on  whether  or  not  payments 
should  be  made  for  such  services  and,  if  so. 
under  wh^t  conditions  and  frequency  of 
service. 

"(2)  In  Carrying  out  iU  responsiblliUes, 
the  Advisay  Committee  shall  give  priority 
to  expenslTe  interventions  and  to  i^iproach- 
es  which  «iay  ocmstitute  ways  of  reducing 
the  use  ^f  expensive  Interventions  and 
which  holo  promise  of  preventing  disease 
and  promaiing  health. 

"(c)  Coi^PXRSATioM  AMD  Staft.— (1)  Mem- 
bers of  tha  Advisory  Committee  who  are  not 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  Sti^ 
shall  receive  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
in  the  peiiormance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Advisory  (Tommittee  compensation  at  rates 
not  to  exseed  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  ratf  in  effect  for  grade  08-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule,  including  traveltime:  and 
all  memb^,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  hom^  or  regular  places  of  business, 
may  be  avowed  travel  expenses,  indutUng 
per  diem  l|i  lieu  of  subsistence,  in  the  same 
manner  aa  such  expenses  are  authorized  by 
secUon  57^3  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  personb  in  the  Oovemment  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(2)  If  the  Advisory  Committee  Is  not  op- 
erated through  an  arrangement  with  the  In- 
stitute ofl  Medicine,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
such  staff,  information,  and  other  assist- 
ance as  It  tnay  require  to  carry  out  its  f  unc- 
Uons. 

"(d)  ExSMPTiOM  From  Fkokial  Advisory 
CoMmTTKS  Act.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  be  Subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act,  except  that  the  Advisory 
Conunlttee  shall  terminate  27  months  after 
the  month  in  which  this  UUe  is  enacted. 

"EXCXmOllS  FOR  RXALTH  MAIMTKMAMCI  OROA- 
MIZATIOKB  AMD  COMPCnnVX  IfXDICAL  PUUIS 

"Sec.  2143.  (a)  Exceptions.— The  limits  es- 
tablished under  this  title  on  revenues  and 
disctiarge  of  a  hospital  (including  any  rates 
established  under  State  plans  under  part  A) 
shall  not  apply  to  revenues  and  discharges 


attributable  to  individuals  enrolled  in  the 
organlaaUon  If — 

"(1)  the  organization  elects  such  treat- 
ment, or 

"(2)  the  organizaUon  pays  in  a  «>»i«my> 
year  for  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
number  of  bed-days  of  care  with  respect  to 
that  hospital. 

"(b)  Riom  OP  ESuoiBLK  Oroamizatiom  to 
NnoTiATi  Altboiativr  Raiis.— (1)  Nothing 
in  this  UUe  shaD  be  construed  as  iiimMnj  or 
restricting  the  right  of  an  eligible  organiza- 
Uon to  negotiate  rates  of  payment  with  hos- 
pitals or  physicians  furnishing  physicians' 
services  to  inpaUents  of  hospitals,  except 
that  a  State  must  require  eligible  organiza- 
Uons  which  make  payment  for  services  fur- 
nished to  inpaUents  of  a  hospital  to  pay  a 
proportional  share  of  unreimbursed  costs  of 
providing  care  to  hospital  inpatients. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  State  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  populaUon  of  which  is  enrolled 
with  an  eligible  organizaUon.  clause  (ill)  of 
secUon  2103(bX2XA)  shall  not  apply  and 
there  shall  be  included  (in  computing  reve- 
nues per  discharge  under  State  health  care 
plans)  the  revenues  paid  by,  and  discharges 
attributable  to,  eligible  organizaUons.". 

HEALTH  MAIMTXMAMCE  OROAMIZATIOM  AMD 

coMPKrmvx  medical  plan  provisions 

Ssc.  3.  (a)  EquAL  Employer  Ck>MTRiBD- 
TioMs  AMD  Requirimo  Ofperimg  Cbktaim  OP- 
TIONS.—SecUou  1310(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  300e-9(a))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(3XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C).  any  employer  or  State 
or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  provide  that  if— 

"(1)  the  employer.  State,  or  political  subdi- 
vision makes  a  contribution  with  respect  to 
the  costs  of  a  health  benefits  plan  with  re- 
spect to  an  individual,  and 

"(11)  the  employer  offers  the  option  of 
membership  In  a  qualified  health  mainte- 
nance organization  or  with  an  eligible  orga- 
nization described  In  secUon  1876(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  membership  pro- 
vides benefits  at  least  sctuarially  equivalent 
to  those  provided  under  the  other  health 
benefits  plan. 

the  employer,  SUte,  or  political  subdivision 
(I)  shall  provide  for  payment  of  a  contribu- 
tion toward  the  membership  with  such  orga- 
nizaUon in  a  dollar  amount  equal  to  at  least 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  the  employer's. 
State's,  or  subdivision's  dollar  contribution 
with  respect  to  the  other  health  benefits 
plan,  (U)  shall  provide,  if  the  dollar  contri- 
bution with  respect  to  any  other  health  ben- 
efits plan  exceeds  the  cost  of  membership 
with  the  organization,  the  onployer.  State, 
or  subdivision,  for  a  cash  rebate  equal  to  not 
less  than  50  percent  of  the  dollar  amount  of 
such  excess,  and  (m)  shaU  provide  informa- 
tion to  employees  that  reasonably  comi>ares 
the  different  benefits  and  costs  associated 
with  the  different  plans  offered  the  employ- 
ees. This  paragraph  shall  not  require  that 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  an  em- 
ployer, SUte,  or  poUtical  subdivision  with 
respect  to  different  individuals  be  the  same 
or  that  the  amount  of  the  contribution  with 
respect  to  health  benefits  plans  providhig 
for  coverage  only  of  individuals  (and  not  of 
family  members)  be  the  same  as  the  contri- 
bution for  coverage  of  individuals  and 
family  members. 

"(B)  On  the  request  of  an  employer,  em- 
ployee, health  benefits  or  competitive  medi- 
cal plan,  a  collective  bargaining  representa- 
tive or  other  employee  representative  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2),  or  other  interest- 
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ed  party,  the  Secretary  shaU  provide  a  for- 
mula to  adjust  prospecUvely  the  amount  of 
the  cash  rebate  made  with  respect  to  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  to  the  extent  to 
which  It  is  determined  that  the  individuals 
enrolled  with  such  organlntloDs  in  the 
{trior  year  are  not  substantteUy  representa- 
tive of  the  individuals  covered  under  the 
other  health  benefiU  plans  offered.  To  the 
extent  pimctlcable,  such  adjustment  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  take  into  account  the  average 
per  capita  cost  (adjusted  to  as  to  reflect  ac- 
tuarial equivalence  or  expeiienoe  as  de- 
scribed in  section  1876(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  of  providing  health  care  beneflu  to 
the  different  plassfs  of  enrollees.  This  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  require  entities  employ- 
ing in  a  calendar  quarter  an  average  of 
fewer  than  1,000  employees  in  a  health  serv- 
ice area  to  provide  for  such  an  adjustment 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  employees  of  a  onployer. 
State,  or  political  subdivisbm  who  ai«  repre- 
sented by  a  collective  bargaining  repreaeuta- 
tive  or  other  onployee  representative  desig- 
nated or  selected  under  any  law. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  entity  employing  in 
a  ralmdar  quarter  an  average  of  1,000  or 
more  employeea  in  a  health  aervice  area  and 
required  to  offer  the  option  of  enrollment  in 
health  maintenance  organizationa  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  entity  ahaU  (notwith- 
atanding  aubsection  (b)  and  except  aa  pro- 
vided in  paragrwh  (2))  make  available  auch 
option  with  reapect  to  all  qualified  health 
maintenance  organizationa  which  have  indi- 
cated (in  a  manner  apedfled  by  the  Secre- 
tary) a  desire  to  be  made  available  with  re- 
apect to  employeea  of  such  an  entity,  except 
that  an  employer  shall  not  be  obligated 
under  this  paragraph  to  make  such  option 
available  with  repect  to  more  than  six  quali- 
fied health  maintenance  organizations.". 

(b)  Errscnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  calendar 
quarters  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1986. 

MKDICARZ  PAYMSn  PROVISIONS 

Sk.  4.  (a)  AiwiTioHAL  Imcrhuvks  for 
HMO'S  AMD  CMP-s.— (1)  Section  18S3(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  UJ3.C.  13951(a)) 
Is  amended,  in  the  matter  before  paragraph 
(1),  by  striking  out  "section  1876"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sections  1876  and 
1886(h)". 

(2XA)  SecUon  1876(aXIXC)  of  such  Act 
(42  U.8.C.  1395mm(aXlXC))  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(or,  in  the  case  of  individuals  en- 
rolled with  an  eligible  organisation  in  a 
SUte,  or  geographic  ana  In  a  SUte.  in 
which  at  least  30  percent  of  the  individuals 
eligible  to  be  enrolled  with  such  an  organi- 
zaUon are  so  enrolled.  100  percent)"  after 
"96  percent". 

(B)  SecUon  1876(f)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
1306mm(f))  la  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIZ"  in  paragraph  (1), 
and 

(U)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foUowing  new 
paragraph: 

"(3)  The  requirement  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  apply  to  eligible  organisations 
which  are  public  entities  or  which  are  of- 
fered by  a  State  where  the  SUte  has  estab- 
lished a  structured  program  under  which  in- 
formation on  competing  eligible  organisa- 
tions offering  enrollment  in  the  SUte  is  pro- 
vided to  individuals  eligible  to  enroll  with 
the  organizations.". 

(C)  Section  1903(mX2)  of  such  Act  (42 
UAC.  1396b(mX2))  is  amended— 
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and  aU  that  f  ol- 
in  subparagraph 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(I) 
lows  through  "or  (11)" 
(AXIi),  and 

(11)  by  amending  subparagraph  (D)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (AXii)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  a  health  maintenance  orga- 
nlzatian  which  is  a  public  entity.". 

(b)  Patmxmt  Umdoi  StATB  Health  Care 
Flams  Ihsteab  or  Uasa  DRG  PRoaPKnvg 
Patmbr  Ststbm.-(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1886  of  such  Act  (42  UB.C.  139Sww)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  ahaU  provide  that  in 
the  case  of  a  State  health  care  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  2103  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  paymento  with  reapect 
to  services  covered  under  such  plan  In  the 
State— 
"(1)  may.  at  the  option  of  the  State,  or 
"(2)  in  the  case  of  such  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  control  of  hospital  coats  through  a 
ratesetting  mechanlam  established  under 
State  law  and  described  in  section  2103(d)  of 
such  Act  shall 

be  made  In  accordance  with  such  plan 
rather  than  In  accordance  with  the  other 
provisions  of  this  tiUe.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply,  in  the  case  of  plans  ap- 
proved under  section  1886(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  of  January  1,  1986,  for  pay- 
mente  to  hoqjitals  until  January  1, 1987. 

(c)  Marginal  Cost  Adjusimemt  for  Im- 
CREASED  AiiMissioNs.-(l)  Subscctlon  (dX5> 
of  such  section  is  Mw^ndfd  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  Maroimal  Cost  Aiuxtstmemt  rati  In- 
creased Admissions.— <1)  The  Secretair 
ShaU  make  such  adjustment  in  the  pay- 
menu  under  paragraph  (1)  aa  may  be  neces- 
aary  to  provide  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
number  of  admlasiona  for  an  accounting 
period  exceed  the  baae  number  of  admia- 
aiona  described  in  dauae  (11).  the  paymente 
per  discharge  shall  be  equal  to  40  percent 
(or  50  percent  with  req>ect  to  diachaiges 
from  hospitals  subject  to  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  B  of  title  ZXI  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act)  of  the  paymenU 
per  diacharge  otherwiae  provided  under  thia 
aubsection  (other  than  under  this  subpara- 
graph). The  Secretary  may.  in  the  Secr«> 
tary's  discretion,  provide  for  an  appropriate 
adjustment  In  the  paymente  per  discharge 
otherwiae  provided  under  thia  aubaection,  in 
the  caae  of  a  decreaae  In  the  number  of  ad- 
mlasiona below  the  baae  number  of  admla- 
siona deacribed  in  clause  (U>.  in  orxler  to 
assure  the  hospital  receipt  of  revenues  suffi- 
dent  to  reasonably  cover  overhead  cosU. 

"(11)  FOr  purposes  of  clause  (1).  the  "base 
number  of  admissions'  for  a  hospital  Is 
equal  to  the  number  of  admissions  to  such 
hoq>ital  for  the  hospital's  accounting  period 
ending  in  calendar  year  1984  (or,  if  higher, 
the  average  annual  number  of  admiaaiona  to 
auch  hospitala  for  the  hospital's  three  ac- 
coimting  periods  ending  with  such  account- 
ing period).  Increased  by  a  percentage  equal 
to  the  estimated  national  average  percent- 
age Increase  In  admissions  to  community 
hospitals  during  the  period  between  the  end 
of  such  accounting  period  and  the  first  day 
of  the  transition  period  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2141(7)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act). 

"(ill)  An  adjustment  shall  not  be  made 
under  the  first  sentence  of  clause  (i)  to  the 
extent  that  a  hospital  can  demonstrate  that 
a  net  Increase  in  admissions  is  attributable 
to  Inpatients  who,  on  the  date  of  admission, 
are  not  entiUed  to  benefits  under  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  to  medi- 
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eal  ■■litinrr  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  ZIX  of  nieh  Act. 

"(tr)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
provide  for  a  hictwr  percentage  tlian  the 
percentage  ipedfled  in  dauae  (i)  in  Uioee 
caaea  where  Uie  Secretary  determinea  that 
the  incrcaae  in  the  number  of  admimiana  to 
ahMpttal— 

"(I)  li  eztraofdlnary  and  ia  due  to  dreum- 
■tanoM  beyond  the  hoepital'a  control,  or  ia 
reouired  to  Improve  aeceaa  to  care:  and 

"(ZI)  reaulta  in  a  ratio  of  revcnuea  to  coat* 
per  exoeaa  artmlaiinn  iHiieh  ia  greater  than 
percentage  vedfled  in  dauae  (1)  of  the  ratio 
of  revenuea  to  ooata  for  adraimiona  in  the 
baae  period. 

"(F)  The  Secretary  alao  may  provide  for 
meh  adjuatraenta  to  tlie  payment  for  aub- 
aeetian  (d)  hoapitala  aa  may  be  appropriate 
to  take  into  account  exceptional  drcum- 
ataneea  deacrlbed  in  aection  3103  of  the 
PubUe  Health  Service  Act  under  the  condi- 
tlona  deacrlbed  In  that  aection.". 

(SXA)  The  amendment  made  by  para* 
gra^  (1)  ahaU  apply  to  diachargea  occur- 
ring on  or  after  January  1, 1986. 

(B)  In  the  caae  of  a  hoapttal  reporting 
period  which  begina  before  January  1, 1M6. 
and  enda  after  audi  date,  the  Seoetary  of 
Health  and  Human  So-vicea  ahall  provide 
that  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
■ban  apply  to  audi  a  period  in  audi  a  pro- 
rated manner  aa  to  be  oonaiatent  with  aub- 
paiagraph  (A). 

(d)  TteBmcAL  AMBnHBiT  TO  Excsr- 
TK»m.-Subaeetk»  (eXl)  of  auch  Mction  ia 


(1)  by  Inaertlng  "and  ahall  not  take  into 
account  any  adjuatment  made  unda  aubaec- 
tlcn  (dXBXBr  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  aubparagraph  (A),  and 

(3)  by  atiftlng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
aubparagraph  (B)  jind  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  aemlccdon  arid  the  following: 
"except  that  the  ad.',uatment  made  under 
thia  aubparagraph  a'jall  not  talce  Into  ac- 
count any  adjuatment  made  under  subaeo- 
tlon  (dXSXB).". 

(e)  iKcunooa  or  Capital  Uhbkk  DRO 
PaoarKins  PATion  SraTxii.— <l)  Subaec- 
tlon  <aX4)  of  ludi  aection  is  amended  by 
atrlklng  out ",  with  reapect  to  ooata  incurred 
in  coat  reporting  perioda  beginning  prior  to 
October  1.  IMS.". 

(3)  Subaectlon  (bXSXB)  of  such  aecUon  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  exduding 
ncnoperatlng  coata"  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  tiw.iiM«Tiy  capital  coate". 

(3)  Subaectian  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  aa  f oUowa: 

"(g)  Capital  RB]fBuaaBaarr.-<lXA)  Not- 
withatandlng  aection  1814(b)  but  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  1813,  the  amount 
of  the  payment  with  reapect  to  the  capital- 
related  coata  of  inpatient  hoapital  aervicea 
of  a  subaectlon  (d)  hoapital  (as  defined  in 
subaectlon  (dXlXB))  for  inpatient  hoq»ltal 
diachargea  in  a  coat  reporting  period  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1. 1986,  Is  equal  to 
the  regionally  adjuat  capital-related  pro- 
spective payment  rate  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)  tar  such  diachargea. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahall  determine  a  re- 
gionally adjuated  capital-related  proapecUve 
payment  rate,  for  eadi  Inpatient  hoapital 
discharge  invohring  inpatient  hoqrital  serv- 
ioea  of  a  aubaection  (d)  hospital  located  in  a 
region  of  the  United  Statea.  aa  follows: 

"(A)  DRmaiiATioa  or  aaas.— The  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  the  weighted  average 
payment  made,  per  discharge,  for  capital-re- 
lated costs  for  inpatient  hoapital  servloes  in 
subaectlon  (d)  hospitals  during  the  five 
fiscal-year  period  ending  with  fiscal  year 
1964. 


XJntxam  ram  amodst.— The 

update  the  amount  determined 
Bubpangraph  (A)  by  the  compounded 
~  the  applicable  pewiantaga  inoreaae 
(aa  defined  in  aubaection  (bXSXB))  for  aadi 
flacal:year  after  flacal  year  1964  and  before 
the  fl  leal  year  ocofoenied. 

"(Ci  OoMPumn  aa»«paciPic  aAxv.— For 
eadi  lladiarge  daaslfled  within  a  diagnoala- 
rdat4d  group,  the  Secretary  ahaU  tttwWlth 
a  cap  tal-rdated  payment  rate  equal  to  the 
prodi  ct  of ^ 

"(1)  the  updated  amount  (computed  under 
aubpgragraph  (B).  and 

"(11)  the  capital-related  weighting  factor 
(deteftnlned  under  paragraph  (SXA))  for 
thatyagnnala-related  group. 
'(19  ABJuamm  fo«  BDiBBn  aaaicmAL 
lucnoH  ooBxa.— "Hie  Secretary  shall 
the  proporttan  (aa  eaUmated  by  the 
from  time  to  time),  of  hospitals' 
-idatad  coata  whldi  are  attributable 
and  conatmetlOD-rdated 
lOf  the  rate  deteimlned  under  aubpara- 
(C>  for  hoapitala  located  in  eadi 
(aa  defined  for  purpoaea  of  subaeo- 
for  regioaal  dlfterenoea  in  con- 
and  ccaatructtoa-related  ooata  by  a 
(eatabliahed  by  the  Secretary)  reflect- 
rdattve  coata  of  cooatruetlon  In  the 
geog^phlr  region  compared  to  the  national 
averapte  coata  of  coostructlan.  Such  adJust- 
mentTshall  be  made  in  a  m«^ni«»r  that  doea 
not  riault  in  any  net  increaae  at  decreaae  in 
the  gmount  of  paymenta  otherwlae  made 
subaectlon. 
AsjuaiMBiiT  POB  CHAiraaa  m  mmaaaa 
or  macRAaon.— The  Secretary  alao  ahall 
for  an  adjustment  to  reflect  a 
in  the  number  of  diachargea  in  eadi 
in  the  same  manner  aa  auch  adjust- 
ment^ia  made  to  paymenta  under  subaectlon 
(d)  pfrsuant  to  paragraph  (5XD)  thereof. 

"(3XA)  For  each  diagnoais-related  group 
eatabliahed  under  subaeetltm  (dX4XA)  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  data  on  State 
with  cairftal-related  reimburae- 
ayatema.  ahaU  assign  an  appropriate 
capita-related  wwlghtiiig  factor  whidi  re- 
fiecti  the  relative  capital-related  hoapital 
reaoi*oea  uaed  with  reapect  to  disduuges 
dassitled  within  that  group  compared  to 
dlacta  irges  flassifled  within  other  groups. 

"(I)  The  Secretary  ahaU  adjust  the 
welgliting  factna  eatahllahwl  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  at  least  every  four  flacal 
yearg  to  reflect  changes  in  the  daa^flca- 
tiona  eatabliahed  under  aubaection  (dX4XA) 
and  to  reflect  changea  in  which  factors 
whin  may  change  the  rdattve  uae  of  cap- 
ital-Rlated  hoapital  reaouroea. 

"iCO  The  Commission  (eatabliahed  under 
subagction  (eX3))  shall  consult  with  and 
makg  mcrenmmdattona  to  the  Secretary 
with  remect  to  the  need  for  adjuatmenta 
under  subparagraph  (B),  based  on  tts  eval- 
uatiflu  of  scientific  evidence  with  respect  to 
new  practices  and  new  technology.  The 
O>mt[»isslon  shaU  rexxirt  to  the  Congreaa 
with  respect  to  ita  evaluation  of  any  adjust- 
ment made  by  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
parairaph  (B). 

"(#(A)  If  a  subsection  (d)  hospital  can 
demonstrate  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
amoiint  of  payment  otherwlae  made  for  cap- 
Ital-i^lated  oosU  for  Inpatient  hospital  aerv- 
icea kinder  thia  subsection  is  significantly 
less  than  the  amount  needed  to  pay  inter- 
est, arindpal.  and  lease  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  a  capital  project  either  for  which 
obli^itions  were  entered  into  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1986,  or  for  which  a  certificate  of 
need  (filed  before  February  9,  1984)  has 
been  approved,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  ap  additional  payment  as  follows: 
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of  five  accounting  pert- 
payment  shall  be  an 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of 
made  under  thlaaubaeo- 
the  total  caah  needa  with 
interest,  prlneipal.  and  lease 
payment  o^Ugattcoa  during  that  period. 

"(11)  For; a  subsequent  period,  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  additional  payments  to 
the  hospital  not  to  exceed,  in  addition  to 
the  amount  of  payment  otherwise  made 
under  thia  |  subaectlon.  the  total  caah  needs 
with  respefct  to  the  interest,  principal,  and 
leaae  payaient  obligations  for  that  period, 
but  only  if  the  hoapital  agreea  that  there 
will  be  a  feductlCHi  in  the  amount  of  the 
paymenU  otherwise  made  under  thia  aub- 
aection forjsubaequait  years  such  that  over 
the  total  length  of  the  period  there  wm  be 
no  net  aildittonal  payments  under  para- 
graph. 

In  determ^ilng  the  caah  needs  of  a  hoapital 
with  reapcEt  to  a  capital  expenditure,  the 
Secretary  ihaU  take  into  account  the  utlll- 
aation  and!  occupancy  levd  with  reapect  to 
the  facility  constructed  or  Improved  with 
the  capitalj  expenditure. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require,  aa  a  con- 
dltfam  for '.  the  wiHwy  of  ■awhm.^i  pi^. 
menta  or  adjustmenta  in  the  payment  sched- 
ule under  ^ibpaiagraph  (A),  that— 

"(1)  a  hoMtal  muat  refinance  loana  relat- 
ed to  caplt^  expoMUturea.  if  such  financing 
Is  reaaonatily  available,  and 

"(U)  if  the  hosidtal  was  acquired  after 
February  1,  1985,  the  hoqjital  must  seek 
any  addlttmal  payment  under  thia  para- 
graph on  the  baais  of  the  capital-expendi- 
ture baae  <leas  interest  and  depreciation)  In 
effect  at  the  time  of  such  acquisition. 

"(SXA)  No  smounts  shall  be  allowed, 
under  this  section  or  as  reaaonable  coats  of 
providing  any  item  or  service  under  this 
titie.  for  a  return  on  equity  cmpital  for  serv- 
by  or  undn  anangementa 

Secretary  shall  provide  that  In 
the  amount  which  ia  allowable, 
to  reasonable  costa  of  services 
furnished  iby  providers  of  servicea  (other 
than  of  inpatient  hospital  services  furnished 
by  hospitals)  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  this  title,  for  a  return  on  equity 
capital  for!  such  providers  tat  cost  reporting 
periods  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
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1986.  the 
nlaed 
rateaof 
part  of  wl 
period,  on 
the    Fed«al 
Fund.".     ! 


of  return  which  may  be  recog- 
exceed  the  average  of  the 
for  each  of  the  months  any 
is  induded  in  the  reporting 
issued  for  purchase  by 
Hospital    Insurance    Trust 


(4)  Subsection  (dX3XB)  of  such  section  to 
amended-^ 


(A)  by 
capital 

(B)by 
end  the  f( 


"and  certain  »H«WMtmBl 
after  "outlier  paymmts", 
before  the  polod  at  the 
lowing:  "and  shall  further  reduce 
the  amouilts  by  a  proportional  amount  nec- 
essary to  offaet  the  amount  of  the  addition- 
al payments  described  in  dauaes  (i)  and  (11) 
of  subaectian  (gX4XA)". 

(5)  Subaktion  (eXlXBXl)  of  such  section 
Is  amende  by  Inserting  "and  not  taking 
Into  account  any  reduction  under  sulisectlon 
(dXSXC)  jto  reflect  additional  payment 
amounU  gnder  subsection  (gX4XA)"  after 
"section  ll66(aXlXF)". 

(6)  The  amendments  made  by  thto  subsec- 
tion apply^to  payments  for  dischargee  occur- 
ring on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  tiansi- 
tion  period  (as  defined  In  section  2141(7)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act). 


(f)  RxsTBicnoas  om  Patmxir  poa  Pbtsi- 
ciA>  Saavwaa  Poa  HoaPRAL  laPAnavra.— 
Such  section  la  further  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "and  tor  medical  and 
other  health  aervicea  fumlahed  to  hoapital 
inpatlenta"  at  the  end  of  the  heading,  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsectton: 

"(h)  Prtbiciaii  RamBuaaBixaT.— (1)  For 
each  diagnosis-related  group  estabUahed 
under  subsection  (dX4),  the  Secretary  shall 
>eMmat4f  the  average  per  dlacharge  amount 
of  the  chargea  recognised  under  part  B  at- 
tributable to  items  and  servloes  furnished  to 
Inpatients  rtassifled  within  such  group 
during  1966.  Such  average  ahaU  be  deter- 
mined separately- 

"(A)  tar  ho^itals  in  eadi  cairier-charge 
area  eatabliahed  for  purpoaea  of  sectian 
1843.  and 

"(B)  for  all  hospitals  in  the  United  Statea. 

"(3XAX1)  Subject  to  the  part  B  deductible 
deacrlbed  in  aection  18SS(b)  and  aubject  to 
the  succeeding  provisions  of  thto  subsectlcn. 
with  respect  to  each  Individual  who  to  enti- 
tled to  benefits  under  part  A  and  enrolled 
under  part  B.  who  to  an  inpatient  of  a  hospi- 
tal, and  whoae  diadiarge  from  the  hoapital 
in  a  State  to  classified  within  a  diagnoaia-re- 
lated  group  eatabltahed  vaOa  subsectton 
(dX4),  the  Secretary  ahaU  provide,  in  lieu  of 
payments  otherwise  made  under  part  B  for 
services  furnished  to  the  individual  as  an  In- 
patient of  the  hoapital.  for  payment  to  the 
hoapttal  (or  to  others.  faM^hMWrn  multlme- 
dalty  phyatdana  groups,  under  arrange- 
menta  with  the  hospital)  of  an  amount 
equal  to  80  percent  of  the  amount  deacrlbed 
in  dauae  (11). 

"(11)  The  amoimt  referred  to  In  dauae  (i) 
to  the  applicable  combined  rate  (deacrlbed  in 
paragraph  (3))  deteimined  with  respect  to 
such  diagnoais-related  group  under  para- 
graph (1).  increaaed  by  the  applicable  per- 
centage increaae  (deacrlbed  in  paragraph 
(4))  for  the  State  In  whkdi  the  hoapital  (In 
whldi  the  aervicea  wne  provided)  to  located 
and  adjusted  for  vailationa  In  certain  local 
coata  under  paragraph  (6). 

"(B)  With  respect  to  services  for  irtilch 
the  payment  amount  to  provided  under  thto 
subsection,  instead  of  the  charges  which 
may  othorwiae  be  impoaed  under  section 
1866(aX3XA)  with  respect  to  such  services, 
the  hospital  (or  others  under  arrangements 
made  with  the  ho^tal)  may  chsjge  an  indi- 
vidual or  other  person  (consistent  with  the 
provider  agreement  under  section  1866)  (1) 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction impoaed  with  respect  to  the  services 
under  section  18S3(b)  and  (11)  an  amount 
equal  to  up  to  30  percent  of  the  amount  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (AXU)  or.  in  accord- 
ance with  guldellnea  taaued  by  the  Secte- 
tary,  such  other  copayment  or  other  coin- 
surance amount  which  provides  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  coinsurance  costs 
on  a  per  diem  or  other  baato  and  which.  In 
the  aggregate,  doea  not  provide  for  coinsur- 
ance In  excess  of  the  amounts  otherwise 
provided  under  thto  subparagraph. 

"(3)  For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (2XAXii). 
the  'applicable  combined  rate'  is— 

"(A)  for  diachargea  occurring  during  the 
first  year  of  the  transition  period,  100  per- 
cent of  the  average  described  in  paragraph 
(IX A),  for  the  charge  area  established 
under  section  1842(b)  for  the  area  In  which 
the  hospital  to  located: 

"(B)  for  diachargea  occurring  during  the 
second  year  of  such  period.  68H  percent  of 
the  average  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (IXA), 
for  such  charge  area,  and  33%  percent  of 
the  average  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B); 


"(C)  for  dtaehargea  occurring  during  the 
first  year  after  audi  period.  33H  percent  of 
the  average  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (IXA). 
for  such  charge  area,  and  66%  percent  of 
the  average  deacrlbed  In  paragraph  (IXBK 
and 

"(D)  for  diachargea  occurring  after  the 
first  year  after  audi  period.  100  percent  of 
the  average  deacrlbed  in  paragraph  (IXB). 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
'applicable  pwrmtage  Increaae'  for  any 
period  for  aervicea  fumlahed  in  a  State  ahaU 
be  equal  to  one  percentage  point  idua  the 
percentage,  estimated  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  beginning  of  the  period,  by 
iriildi  the  cost  of  the  mix  of  goods  and  aerv- 
icea (Indudlng  pctaonnd  costa  but  exdudhig 
nonoperattng  costa)  coapriaing  h»r«»t-Tt 
hoapttal  servloes  and  medical  and  other 
health  servloes  furnished  to  ♦"p'^tT'tT  of  a 
hoapttal  In  that  State  (or.  if  adequate  daU 
are  not  available  with  reapect  to  that  State. 
In  the  region  in  which  the  State  to  located 
or  in  the  United  Statea),  based  on  an  index 
of  appropriatdy  weighted  indlcaton  of 
changea  in  wagea  and  piloea  whldi  are  rep- 
rtaentative  of  the  mix  of  goods  and  aervicea 
included  In  such  services,  for  the  period 
exceed  the  cost  of  sudi  mix  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  corresponding  area  tat  1985. 

"(5XA)  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
amounta  otherwlae  determined  under  para- 
graph (3XAXil)  so  aa  to  take  Into  account 
area  dlffereocea  relating  to  wagea.  utility 
ratea,  and  other  exogenous  cost  tectois. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  an  ad- 
ditiooal  payment  amount  for  subsectton  (d) 
hospitato  with  Indirect  coate  of  medical  edu- 
cation, in  the  manner  described  in  subsec- 
tion (dX5XB). 

"(6XA)  The  Secretary  ahaU  provide  for 
such  exceptions  in  the  payment  «w«n^^ntt 
provided  under  thto  subsection  as  are  pro- 
vided under  sectton  3133(a)  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act.  undv  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  that  section. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  for  an 
adjuatment  in  the  payment  amounte  provid- 
ed under  thto  subaectlon  to  take  into  ac- 
count varlationa  in  the  number  of  admis- 
sions to  the  bomltal  In  the  same  manner  as 
such  adjuatment  to  made  under  aubaection 
(dX5XX)  for  paymente  amounte  under  sub- 
section (dXl).". 

(3)  The  amendmente  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  apply  to  discharges  of  indhrtd- 
uato  admitted  to  hoapltato  before  the  first 
date  of  the  transition  period  (as  defined  in 
section  2141(7)  of  the  Public  Health  Serrioe 
Act). 

aaqonumi  patmbrs  pob  ■««**■  oau  aoiv- 
icaa  puaaiaHB  to  xaPAmara  to  sx  mass 
TO  OK  TBaomai  A  BoapiXAL  as  aco»mtio» 

OP  TBI   BOMPRAL'S   PAIXieiPAXnW   DT   TBI 
MBnCABX  PaOOBAM 

Sac.  5.  (a)  BgqommaT.-Sectlon  1866(a) 
Of  the  Sodal  Security  Act  (48  U.&C. 
lS96oo(a))  to  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Any  provider"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sub- 
ject to  paragraph  (4).  any  provider",  and 

(3)  by  inaerting  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  A  hospital  ahaU  be  qualified  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  title  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  paymente  under  thto  title  only  if  it  pro- 
vides (in  the  agreement  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (1)  and  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary)  that  any 
healUi  care  aervloe  (indudlng  TTwHHral  and 
other  health  aervloes)  furnished  to  a  hoapi- 
tal Inpatient  (whether  or  not  the  inpatient 
to  entitled  to  have  payment  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  Aervloes  under  thto  title)  shall 


be  billed  only  by  or  through  the  hospital 
and  payment  for  such  servion  may  only  be 
made  to  the  hospital  or  to  an  entity  under 
urangemente  (or,  with  respect  to  Individ- 
uato  not  entitled  to  beneftte  under  parte  A 
and  B  of  thto  title,  ooinparable  eondittoiH  to 
the  airangemente  deacrlbed  in  sectton 
1861(wXl))  with  the  hoapttaL". 

(b)  Di^HB  AaeianiBR.— Section  1138A 
of  such  Act  (42  V&C.  lS30a-7a)  to  M^mdwl 
by  addtaig  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Each  phyairian  who  fumtahea  aervicea 
to  an  Individual  for  aliieh  the  tndivldnal  to 
otherwlae  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  title  ZVm  to  deemed,  for  purpoaea  of 
thto  aectloei.  to  have  agreed  not  to  impoae 
any  diarge  for  the  aervlce  except  on  the 
liasto  of  the  terms  of  an  aasignnient  to  have 
accepted  an  assignment  under  sectian 
1843(bXSXBXU).". 

(c)  BBrow»Bn.-8ecttan  1866(bX3)  of 
such  Act  (42  VAC.  139Soc(bX3))  to  «™«~*»^ 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fidlowlnr  ".  or  (H)  that  audi 
provider  (in  the  caae  of  a  hospttal)  to  not 
complying  with  the  provisions  at  iititwHwi 
(aX4)". 

(d)  llAnaiaaT  Assianmr.— (1)  Sectton 
184KbX3KB)  of  such  Act  (42  U.aC. 
1396u(bX3XB))  to  amended  by  striking  oat 
"be  made— 

"(i)  on  the  basto  of  an  Itcniaed  un:  or     ' 
"(U)  on  the  basto  of  an  assignment" 
and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "be  made  only 
on  the  basto  of  an  assigimient". 

(3)  Section  1870(f)  of  sudi  Act  (43  U&C 
1395gg(f))  to  amended  by  atriUng  out  "pay- 
ment for  such  senlues  has  not  been  made" 
and  all  that  f<dIows  through  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "payment  for  auch 
aervioea  has  not  been  made,  payment  for 
audi  services  shall  be  made  oeily  if  the 
person  or  persoeis  who  furnished  the  serv- 
ices agree  that  the  reaaonable  diarge  to  the 
full  diarge  for  the  aervlces  and  only  in  such 
amount  and  subject  to  sudi  eondttkni  aa 
would  be  applicable  U  the  individual  who  re- 
ceived the  aervicea  had  not  died.". 

(e)  BiPiLiiivi  Dam.— (1)  The  amend- 
mente made  by  thto  aectlan  ahaU  apply  to 
health  care  aervicea  fumiabed  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  transition  period  (aa  de- 
fined in  aectlan  3141(7)  of  the  PuUic  Health 
Service  Act). 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Servicea  ahaU  provide  far  notice  to  the 
public  and,  in  particular,  to  indlvlduato  en- 
Rdled  (or  enrolling)  under  the  supplementa- 
ry medical  Insurance  program  under  part  B 
of  title  XVm  of  the  Sodal  Security  Act,  of 
the  requiremente  of  sectton  1866(aX4)  of 
such  Act  and  of  the  amendmente  made  by 
subaectiaos  (b)  and  (d)  of  thto  asctton. 
PATMBrrs  PBOM  UDiCAaa  tkust  puns 

Sac.  6.  (a)  PAnoorr  roa  Ibpaiibr  Samo 
TBBOiMm  Past  A  Tkuxt  Fms.— Section  1817 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  13951) 

to  »iwnilil 

(1)  by  striking  out  "prior  to  January  196r' 
in  subsectioa  (jXl): 

(3)  by  Insoting  "and  certifies  that  such 
Trust  Fund  can  repay  within  ten  years  of 
the  date  of  such  bofrowing  the  principal 
and  Interest  on  any  amounte  so  boirowed" 
In  subsection  (JXl)  after  "Trust  Fund"  the 
first  place  it  appears; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of 
subsection  (JXS);  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suiisection: 

"(kXl)  All  paymente  made  to  hospitato  for 
medical  and  other  health  services  provided 
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to  hotplUl  tnpftttente,  u  detennined  In  ac- 
oorduoe  with  aeetkin  1886(h),  ihaU  be 
oMdm  tmn  the  Fedenl  Roepltal  Insunuice 
TniatFundL 

"(aXA)  There  ahaU  be  tnmtferred  periodl- 
eally  to  the  Fedena  Hoapital  Imunnce 
Truat  Fund  fmn  the  Federal  Supplementa- 
rr  Hedlcal  Insurance  Truat  Fund,  aouninta 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Senrlcea  deteiminea  to  be  equal  to  the  frac- 
tion of  the  total  revenuea  of  the  Federal 
Suptdementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
Fund  for  eadi  flacal  year  determined  under 
aubparacraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  fraction  for  each  flacal  year  for 
purpoaea  of  aubparacraph  (A)  la  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  la  the  amount  paid 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Tnaurance  Truat  Fund  in  «^iMwiar  yeu- 1984 
for  medical  and  other  health  aervicea  pro- 
vided to  hoapltal  Inpatients,  and  the  denom- 
inator of  which  la  the  total  amount  paid 
from  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Inaurance  Trust  Fund  In  r-ion/tar  year 
1964.". 

(b>  CoaroaimM  AimniiiBiT  to  Actuaxial 
ItARa.-Sectian  1839  of  such  Act  (42  VS.C. 
lS95r)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f ollowtaie  new  subsection: 

"(f )  In  determininc  the  monthly  actuarial 
rates  for  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  su^  determination  on  the 
basis  of  the  payments  which  would  have 
been  made  fMm  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insiirance  Trust  Fund  If  the 
amendments  to  this  title  made  by  the  Medi- 
care Solvency  and  Health  Care  Financing 
Reform  Act  of  1966  had  not  been  enacted.". 

(c)  OoRroBiaiM  Ammans.— Section 
1841(K)  of  such  Act  (4a  UAC.  1395t)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  excluding  paymenU 
for  medical  and  other  health  services  pro- 
vided to  hospital  Inpatients"  after  "pay- 
ments pnvUf&A  for  by  Uiis  part". 

(3)  Section  1841  of  such  Act  Is  further 
■mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sulisection: 

"(J)  There  shall  be  transferred  periodical- 
ly to  the  Federal  Hoapltal  Inaurance  Trust 
Fund  the  amounta  required  under  section 
1817(k).". 

aiuuuta 
Sk.  7.  (a)  SroDiaa.— The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  provide 
tox  the  following  studies,  and  shall  prompt- 
ly report  to  the  Congress  on  the  results  of 
such  studies: 

(1)  How  the  fthmgtny  demographic  cmn- 
position  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  affects  the  utHlaUlon  and  cost  of 
providing  health  care  services. 

(2)  How  to  m»lnt«lTi  II  hJglj  quality  of 
health  care  servioes  whOe  orastralnlng  the 
rate  of  Increase  of  costs  for  those  services. 

(3)  How  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
have  affected  the  delivery,  and  cost  of  pro- 
viding, health  care  aervicea. 

(4)  The  success  of  the  different  State 
health  care  plans  approved  under  part  B  of 
such  title,  with  particular  attention  to  com- 
paring the  relathre  success  and  potential  for 
long-term  success  of  plans  which  are  based 
on  mandatory  prospective  rate  regulation, 
voluntary  rate  regulation,  or  competlUve 
models. 

(8)  The  impact  of  equalizing  hospital  Inpa- 
tient revenues  per  discharge  among  the 

(6)  The  Impact  and  success  of  the  margin- 
al cost  adjustment  and  other  incentives  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  to  decrease  the  number  of 
unneoeaaary  admissions  to  hospitals. 

(7)  The  Impact  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  on  medical  education,  medical 


reaeaieh.  and  technological  Innovation  In 
the  h  lalth  care  sector. 

(b)  terons  Dui  bt  Jawoabt  1. 1991.— The 
8tudi4i  deocrlbed  In  aubaectlon  (a)  ahall  be 
conditcted.  and  the  reporta  thereon  submit- 
ted, in  such  manner  as  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  results  of  the  studies  not 
later  ttian  January  1. 1991. 

Mit  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preddent.  I 
am  c^ice  ag»in  pleased  to  join  the  dic- 
tJngUtohed  Senator  fnnn  KasMchu- 
setts:  [Mr.  KsmnDT]  in  introducing 
legldation.  a  1346.  that  would  control 
health-care  costi  both  effective  and 
equiiOde.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
woul^  provide  far-reaching  reforms  In 
the  vay  health  care  is  paid  for  In  our 
Natl^  and  would  ensure  the  solvency 
of  the  Medicare  trust  funcL 

This  bill  is  identical  to  legislation— 
S.  2424.  the  Medicare  Solvency  and 
Cost  I  Containment  Act  of  1984— intro- 
duce<l  on  March  13. 1984.  which  I  also 
coq)#ii8orecL  On  February  21.  1984. 
Repijesentatlve  Gkhast  Introduced 
HJl.  4970.  the  companion  measure  to 
S.  2424.  Unfortunately,  no  action  was 
takem  on  either  bill  last  Conanss.  On 
Martfh  28.  1985,  Representative  Okp- 
HARotr  reintroduced  the  companion 
legislation  to  this  measure  as  HJl. 
1981. 

I      aUMAWAT  HBALXH-CABB  COSTS 

Mn  President,  there  Is  no  question 
that  the  overriding  health  policy  Issue 
facing  this  country  continues  to  be 
runa|vay  health  care  costs.  In  1983. 
AmMlcans  spent  $355.4  billion  for 
healfh  care,  representing  10.8  percent 
of  tile  ONP.  NaUonal  health  q)endlng 
rose  10.3  percent  from  1982.  Although 
this  rate  of  annual  ln<a«ase  was  less 
than  the  rise  In  previous  years— from 
1972  to  1982.  health  spending  In- 
creased an  average  of  13.1  percent  a 
year->-lt  still  exceeded  by  more  than 
one-Khlrd  the  7.7-percent  Increase  In 
the  Overall  ONP.  Twenty  years  ago. 
natloooal  health  costs  totaled  $41.9  bil- 
Uon— 6.1  percent  of  the  GNP.  In  1978. 
that  figure  rose  to  $132.7  Mlllon— 8.6 
percent  of  the  GNP.  If  the  Inflation 
rate  in  health  care  costs  is  not 
checked,  national  health  costs  could 
easily  rise  to  over  $750  billion  In 
1990— a  staggering  12  percent  of  the 
OI 

^hly  inflationary  costs  are  Jeop- 
both  the  quality  of  health 
this  country  and  our  ability;  to 
furnish  services  to  many  of  those  in 
needl  We  must  act  to  rein  in  excessive 
costA 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  com- 
mitted to  improving  the  health  of  all 
our  people.  Too  many  seriously  111 
Americans  don't  receive  needed  health 
care  either  because  it  is  not  available 
or  Ig  costly  to  the  point  of  financial 
rulnj 

I         aoLVBrcT  or  imicAai 
Medicare— vital  to  the  health  of  mil- 
lion of  elderly  and  disabled  people— Is 
threatened  with  possible  insolvency  in 
the    990's.  Recent  projections  indicate 
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that  the  t  rust  fund  would  likely  be  ex- 
hausted ii  1998.  although  under  more 
pessimistic  assumptions  the  fund 
would  renaln  solvent  only  through 
1992. 

President  Reagan's  strategy  to 
reduce  M0dlcare  costs  is  based  on  cut- 
ting benefits  and  forcing  beneficiaries 
to  pay  a  I  higher  proportion  of  their 
health  caie  expenses.  Such  actions  un- 
dermine Bhe  worth  of  the  program  to 
the  persoiis  it  serves  and  merely  shift 
the  costs!  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Once  slwln.  this  administration  is 
using  th^Medicare-trust  fund  solven- 
cy problem  and  today's  enormous 
budget  dbfldts— which  its  own  eco- 
ncHnic  policies  precipitated— to  Justify 
proposals  for  even  more  drastic  cuts  in 
Medlcare.|  The  Senate-passed  budget 
resolutloii— the  result  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Smate  Republican  lead- 
ership abd  the  adndnlstratlon— is 
based  aa  (our  proposals  that  would  di- 
rectly Increase  costs  to  beneficiaries. 
These  Intruded  raising  the  proportion 
of  the  part  B  Medicare  costs  financed 
by  enroll^  from  25  to  35  percent  of 
program  costs  over  the  next  4  years. 
Increasing  the  part  B  deductible,  insti- 
tuting a  copayment  for  home  health 
care  afte#  the  20th  visit,  and  delaying 
Medicare  ellglbOlty;  until  the  month 
foUowlngithe  beneficiary's  65th  birth- 
day. Medicare  payment  rates  for  hos- 
pitals wotild  be  frozen  and  the  reim- 
bursement rate  for  the  indirect  costs 
of  teaching  hospitals— needed  by  these 
hospitals  to  adjust  for  severity  of  Ill- 
ness—woiild  be  cut  in  half. 

This  approach  suffers  from  a  very 
basic  fla^.  It  fails  to  recognize  that 
Medicare]  Program  duuiges  alone 
cannot  e^ectlvdy  solve  the  financial 
problems  or  inadeqtiacies  of  the  pro- 
gram or  contribute  substantially  in 
the  long  run  to  a  lower  Federal  deficit. 
Moreoveii  since  this  approach  leaves 
health  care  inflation  unchecked,  per- 
sisting In  It  and  refusing  to  deal  with 
the  root  causes  of  inflation  virttially 
guarantees  a  need  for  future  cutbacks 
In  payments  or  benefits  along  with  In- 
creases inl  costs  to  beneficiaries. 

The  re^  answer  to  preserving  the 
Medicare  :trust  fund,  reducing  the  Fed- 
eral defl^t.  and  (nirblng  inflationary 
health  care  costs  lies  in  nationwide 
health  care  cost  containment. 

Stoi>gi«  measures  such  as  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
and  implemented  as  to  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  do  not  address  the  basic 
problems  In  our  health  care 
)r  example,  under  the  exlst- 
care  payments  incentive 
providers  of  health  services 
ftt  deal  of  control  over  both 
and  supply  of  services  and 
are  often  paid  in  wajrs  that  encourage 
them  to  provide  both  more  services  as 
well  as  mbre  costly  services.  We  need  a 
rational  System  of  pairing  for  hospital 


structi 
system, 
ing  heali 
system, 
have  a 
thed 


and  physician  services,  one  that  en-    colleagues  to  support  it  and  work  for 
courages  the  use  of  cost  effective  and    its  final  approval 
preventive  care  measures.  ^_^^^^_^ 

ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS 

S.S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbaiistob.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Akduws]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  8.  a  bUl  to  grant  a  Fed- 
eral charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  America.  Inc. 

a.  140 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkihs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THUSMom]  waa  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  140,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Chad  Abuse  Amendments  of  1984 
to  encourage  States  to  enact  child  pro- 
tection reforms  which  are  dedgned*to 
improve  legal  and  administrative  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  sexual  child  abuse 
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■SIVS  KSmnBT-GSFHABBT  APraOACB 

The  Kennedy-Oephardt  proposal 
offers  much-needed  reforms  in  four 
areas  that  will  lead  to  such  a  rational 
payment  system. 

First,  this  legislation  would  expand 
the  Medicare  prospective  payment 
system  for  hospital  inpatient  care- 
begun  in  1983— to  include  both  phjwi- 
cian  services  to  hospital  inpwUents  as 
well  as  capital  costs.  Presoitly,  the 
system  covers  only  hospital  charges  to 
inpatients.  Under  this  measure,  a  hos- 
pital will  receive  a  single  pajrment,  in 
an  amount  based  on  the  diagnosis-re- 
lated group— DRO— of  the  patient,  to 
cover  whatever  services  are  provided 
to  the  patient. 

Second,  the  blU  would  encourage 
States  to  institute  their  own,  compre- 
hensive health  care  cost-control  pro- 
grams that  would  treat  all  health  care 
cost  payers  equitably.  In  those  cases 
where  States  do  not  establish  their 
own  health  care  cost-control  pro- 
grams, a  uniform  Federal  sjrstem  cov- 
ering Medicare  and  all  other  payers 
would  be  implemented. 

Third,  the  bill  contains  a  provision 
that  would  Improve  competition 
among  health  care  delivery  systems  by 
requiring  large  employers  to  offer 
multiple  choices  of  health  plans. 

Fourth,  the  bill  would  make  Medi- 
care assignment  mandatory— that  Is. 
physicians  who  treat  Medicare  pa- 
tients will  accept  what  Medicare  pays 
as  payment  In  full  for  services  ren- 
dered for  all  Medicare  patients.  This 
step— along  with  fair  and  reasonable 
Medicare  fee»— would  help  protect 
Medicare  beneficiaries  from  increasing 
costs. 

sAvmos 

In  1984.  it  was  estimated  that  enact- 
ment of  last  year's  bill  would  result  in 
cumulative  Medicare  savings  of  $1,184 
billion  by  the  year  2005— and  produce 
a  net  surplus  in  the  Medicare  trust 
fimd  of  $166  billion  by  that  point.  In 
fiscal  year  1985  alone,  the  legislation  if 
it  had  been  enacted  would  have  saved 
the  private  sector  an  estimated  $3.9 
billion  and  would  have  reduced  the 
deficit  by  an  estimated  $1.5  billion.  Cu- 
mulative savings  to  hospitals  and  phy- 
sicians through  1989  were  projected  as 
$74.2  bUllon.  and  the  deficit  reduction 
over  the  same  period  of  time  was  pro- 
jected as  $30.2  billion. 

OOHCLOSIOH 

The  measure  being  introduced  today 
represents  the  essential  next  step  we 
must  make  toward  controlling  health 
care  costs  effectively  and  equitably.  It 
would  pnxluce  savings  in  the  prh^U« 
sector  and  thereby  help  restrain  over- 
all inflation,  restore  solvency  for  the 
Medicare  trust  f  imd,  and  make  a 
major  contribution  to  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit.  I  strongly  urge  all  my 


s.  asi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mothihaii,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Knar]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  361,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
make  permanent  the  deductl<m  for 
charitable  contributions  by  nonitem- 
izers. 

s.  ess 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdhob.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Chiues]  was  added  as  a  coqxmsor 
of  S.  653.  a  bill  to  name  the  Federal 
Building  l(x»ted  at  1200  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  as  the 
"Ariel  Rlos  Memorial  Federal  Build- 
ing". 

S.  SBT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thusmoiid.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SmoHl  was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of  S. 
657,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  an  executive  depart- 
ment. 

S.  TSt 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dubeiibbuikk. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Truuioiid].  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Ezok] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  B.  729.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
C(xle  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
rules  relating  to  Imputed  Interest  and 
assumption  of  loans,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.aie 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  CtiorgTOH.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  SaaBuns]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  810.  a  bill  to  amend  title  ZX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  assist 
States  in  improving  the  quality  of 
chUd-care  servloea. 

a.ssB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mlndssippi 
[Mr.  CocHHAH],  the  Senator  from  Tm- 
nessee  [Mr.  Gobs],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Holuhos].  and 


the  Senator  from  Dllnoia  [Mr.  Snaoa] 
were  added  as  coqxMoaon  of  S.  865,  a 
bill  to  award  medal  cimgressional  gold 
medala  to  Jan  Scruggs.  Robert 
Doubek.  and  Jack  Wheeler. 

S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lbaht.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  f  rcMn  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  BniGAMAK]  was  added  as  a  co- 
9onsor  of  S.  878.  a  bill  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  to  Improve  the  productivi- 
ty of  American  fanners,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  tos 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCoimLU 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  D'AhatoI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  908,  a  bill  to  provide 
mai^et  expansion  and  income  protec- 
tion for  farmers,  assure  consumers  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices,  and  for  other  punxwes. 
s.  tsa 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Chatb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnmi  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AhsbbwsI  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  938.  a  bUl  to  amend 
title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  grants  and  contracts  to 
provide  services  for  pregnant  teen- 
agers and  young  parmts. 

S.  104S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dbbtoii.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  tmm  NebraAa 
[Mr.  ZoBnrsKT]  was  added  as  a  oo- 
sptmsor  of  S.  1048.  a  bill  to  ammd  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  and  the 
Adoption  Reform  Act. 

S.  11T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCommx, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Tiwiian^ 
[Mr.  LooAB]  was  added  as  a  oospcmsor 
of  S.  1174.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974  to  provide  States  with  as- 
sistance to  establish  or  expand  clear- 
inghouses to  locate  missing  children, 
s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstbobq. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  ABmicm].  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  CBAriB].  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
JoRirsTOH]  were  added  as  coqmnsors 
of  S.  1223,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  oa  Federal  land  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  ito  envi- 
rons to  h<mor  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Korean  war. 
s.  ia4« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkqiz.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocBBAHl.  the  Senator  frtHn  Iowa 
[Mr.  CHussLBTl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  ZoanrsKT]  were  added 
as  coqwnsors  of  S.  1249,  a  bill  to 
amend  titles  XVm  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  cov- 
erage of  respiratory  care  services  for 
ventllator-dependent  Individuals  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  KsmiBDT,  the 
nunea  of  the  SouUor  from  Rhode 
Idand  [Mr.  PslU.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MBtiBiiBATm],  the  Senator 
ttom  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuiuoa].  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Domt], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SncoHl. 
and  the  Soiator  fnun  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KaiBT]  were  added  as  coqmnsors 
of  &  1282.  a  bOl  to  revise  and  extend 
movlsions  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  relating  to  jirlmary  care. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kboidt,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pnx].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MsncHSAUM].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATSTmAOA].  the 
Soiator  frmn  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dobd], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sntoifl. 
and  the  Senator  fnnn  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KnBT]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  &  1283.  a  bOl  to  amend  title  vn  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating 
to  health  professions  training  assist- 


S.  tSM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ksnimrr,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pcll].  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  MsRBmAim].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsuhaga].  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SntoHl. 
and  the  Sowtor  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  KnsT]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  8.  1284.  a  bill  to  amend  tiUe  vm  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  relating 
to  nurse  education. 

s.  lass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kunmnr.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PkllI.  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McxzniBAUM].  the  Senator 
fran  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsdhaqa].  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  SncoH]. 
and  the  Senator  fran  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kbbst]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1285.  a  bill  to  amend  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps. 

s.  laoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thdbm ohd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr.  SFicm]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8. 1300.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
antitrust  law  violators  to  be  subject  to 
individual  responsibility  for  treble  the 
amotmt  of  damages  attributable  to 
their  violations,  and  to  assure  fairness 
In  the  allocation  and  award  of  anti- 
trust damages. 

s.  laos 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tkiblb.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  ZoKiHSKT]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1305.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
criminal  penalties  for  the  transmission 
by  computer  of  obscene  matter,  or  by 
computer  or  other  means,  of  matter 


_  to  the  sexual  exploitation 
Udren.  and  for  other  purposes. 
MTS  jonrr  imolvtxov  lo 
le  request  of  Mr.  Kkhmidt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
giniai[Mr.  RoacarBLLsa]  was  added  as 
a  co4xmsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 10.  a  Joint  resolution  propoidng  an 
ameiidment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights 
for  women  and  men. 

I  miATiJonn uoLunoii 97 
At  fbe  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
nam«  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PblU  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponaor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  97, 
a  Joint  resolution  rtj»ij««Mwg  the 
Study  Center  for  Trauma  and  Emer- 
gency Medical  Systems  at  the  Mary- 
land {Institute  for  Emergency  Mfidlgal 
Systems  at  the  University  of 
..  ad  as  the  National  Study 
Cent^  for  Trauma  and  Emergency 
ISjnrtons. 

IklK  JOniT  KOOLUnoil  1S4 

Atlthe  request  of  Mr.  Bidsh.  the 

B  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

SiMOH].  and  the  Senator  from 

Carolina  [Mr.  Thubmohd]  were 

adde^  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 

ition  134.  a  Joint  resolution  to 

bte    "National    Safety    in    the 

ilace  Week." 

imAIX  OOMCUmSKHT  HBOLOnOM  ao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cbahstoh.  the 
nameof  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  PoRD]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  20.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expresstaig  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  payments 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
veteituu  as  compensation  for  service- 
cotmected  disabilities  should  remain 
exens>t  from  Federal  Income  taxation. 
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f  ATS  OOKCOUSIR  ■BOLUTIQII  a4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MATmraLT, 
the  liame  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dak<<ta  [Mr.  Paassua]  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 24.  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
direct  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and :  [uman  Services  to  develop  a  plan 
outli  ling  the  steps  which  might  be 
take]  to  correct  the  social  security 
benefit  disparity  known  as  the  notch 
problem. 


MENTS  SUBMITTED 


SIMPLIFICATIONS  OP  RULES  ON 
i     IMPUTED  INTEREST 


THURMOND  AMENDBCENT  NO. 
419 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr,  THURMOND  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  2475)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  ;to  simplify  the  imputed  interest 


rules  of  8«ctions  1274  and  483,  and  for 
other  purposes:  as  follows: 
On  PMC  f2,  after  line  18.  add  the  (oUow- 

BBC    .  ICMP^aAKY  BinRNSION  or  DUTT. 

(A)  III  Ottmui — Subpart  B  of  part  1  of 
the  Appoidbc  to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  Staiea  (IS  VA.C.  1202)  la  amended 
by  inaertini  In  numerical  aequence  the  fol- 
lowlnc  newptem: 

"M14J  SqMit-  Fw aidiqi-ai«MM 

12/31/ir. 


(b)  Wotwjthatandlng  aeetton  6  of  this  Act, 
the  amend^aent  made  by  thla  aectkm  ■h«ii 
apply  with  reapect  to  artielea  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouae,  for  oooaump- 
tion  on  or  after  the  date  that  la  15  daya 
after  the  d4te  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


OWNERS' 
tOTECnON  ACT 


HA' 


AMENDMENT  NO.  420 


Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  (8.  49)  to  protect  fire- 
arms owners'  constitutional  rights, 
dvll  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy:  as 
follows: 

On  pace  i».  line  2S.  atrlke  out  "other  loca- 
tion" and  Inaert  in  lieu  thereof  "temporary 
location  ia  the  location  for  a  gun  ahow  or 
event  apon^red  by  any  national.  State,  or 
local  orgaiibation.  or  any  affiliate  of  any 
such  organisation  devoted  to  the  collection, 
cranpetitivs  uae,  or  other  vorting  uae  of 
firearma,  or  an  organisation  or  aaanrtatinn 
that  apona«ra  events  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion, competitive  uae  or  other  aportlng  uae 
of  firearm^  in  the  community,  and  auch  lo- 
cation' 


METZENBAUM  (AND  KENNEDY) 
AMENDICENT  NO.  421 

Mr.  HATTCH  (for  Mr.  MRZSHBAxm. 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Kkhiisdt)  pro- 
posed an  kmendment  to  the  bill  8.  49, 
supra;  as  follows: 


On  page  tt.  atrike  out  llnea  18  and  19  and 
insert  in  lie  u  thereof  the  followlnr 

(C)  by  iqaerting  before  the  aemioolon  in 
paragraph  13)  the  foUowlnr  ".  except  in  any 
caae  where  (the  Secretary  baa  not  authcniaed 
of  the  firearm  pursuant  to 
it  ahall   be   unlawful   to 
i.  receiver,  or  barrel  of  auch 
would  be  prohibited  if  i 


the 

thla 

import 

firearm 

bled". 


importation 


paragraph, 
any  frame, 
which  ^ 


McCLUl  LE  AMENDMENT  NO.  422 


Mr. 
ment  to 
lows: 


On  page 
ing: 

"Of  any 
or  otherwi^ 


McCLURE 


proposed  an  amend- 
he  bill  8.  49.  supr^  as  foi- 


ls after  line  18  inaert  the  foUow- 


^eraon  to  whom  the  collector  aella 
dlapoaea." 


June  U,  1985 

VOmCES  OP  HEARINGS 
anscr  oummias  cm  xmbum  twtknm 

Mr.  ANDREWa  Mr.  Presidoit.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  wiU  be 
holding  a  hearing  on  8.  902.  the 
Indian  Gaming  Control  Act.  The  hear- 
ing wlU  be  held  on  Wednesday.  June 
26.  1985.  beginning  at  10  ajn..  in  room 
SD-628  of  the  DlrlEsen  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  additional  inf  orma- 
ti<m  should  ccmtaet  June  Tracy  at  224- 
4521  or  Michael  Mahsetky  or  Peter 
Taylor  of  the  committee  at  224-2251. 

aUSOOMIflTTlS  0>  ISlSiUT  SSmTLATIOS  Am 
OOSSBRVATIOII 

Mr.  NICKLB8.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
maticm  of  the  Senate  and  the  public, 
the  scheduling  of  a  second  day  of  over- 
sight hearings  before  l^e  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Regulation  and  Conser- 
vation of  the  Committee  on  Etaergy 
and  Natural  Resources  concerning  the 
current  state  of  and  the  factors  affect- 
ing the  natural  gas  maitet. 

The  hearing  will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  July  11.  1985,  beginning  at 
9:30  aan.  In  room  SD-306  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  BuUdlng.  Those 
wishing  to  presoit  oral  testimony  or 
submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subomnmittee  on  Energy  Regulation 
and  Conservation,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  X3S. 
Senate.  Washington.  DC  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Ms.  Debbie  Rice  at  the  above  address 
or  by  calling  (202)  224-2366. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEXT 

aUBOOmOTRB  on  aOCIAL  SBCtnUTT  AMD 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Social  Security  and  Income 
Maintenance  Programs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  be  authorised  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Moiday,  June  24.  at  2  pan.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWJitfiTV- 
FIPTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
U.8.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING 
OFFICE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Bftr.  President,  on 
June  23,  1860,  President  James  Bu- 
chanan signed  Into  law  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  25.  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  passage  of  that 
legislation  by  the  36th  Congress  125 


years  ago  was  of  no  small  aigwifyif^TK^ 
considering  our  Nation's  printing  his- 
tory up  to  that  time. 

Durtaig  the  first  seasiim  of  Congress, 
in  1789.  proposals  were  invited  for  the 
"printing  of  laws  and  the  ivoceedhigs 
of  Congress."  In  1794.  the  first  con- 
gressional appropriation  for  public 
printing  was  $10,000.  authmteed  for 
"firewood.  statJooery.  and  printing." 

A  system  of  awarding  Government 
printing  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder 
was  adcHited  by  the  Congress  in  the 
early  1800's.  In  1818.  both  Houses  of 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  appoint- 
ing a  Joint  committee  to  study  the 
printing  "problon."  The  following 
year,  a  report  was  issued  <i«i^i*Hi^g 
that  the  establishment  of  a  national 
printing  office  was  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Coogxtm  could  secure  ade- 
quate printing  servloes  at  reasonable 
costs. 

Forty-odd  years  later,  the  Congress 
ad(n>ted  Joint  Resoluti<m  No.  25  call- 
ing for  the  estaldishment  of  a  U.8. 
Govemmmt  Printing  Office.  On 
March  2.  1861.  the  Federal  Treasury 
Issued  a  chedi  for  $135,000  to  Joseph 
T.  Crowell  for  the  purchase  of  his 
printing  firm,  located  at  the  comer  of 
North  Capitol  and  H  Streets,  only  a 
few  blodcs  from  the  seat  ctf  Govern- 
ment. Several  days  later.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  Inaugurated  as  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
began  its  service  as  the  official  printer 
for  the  Nation. 

The  new  GPO  employed  about  350 
people  and  was  headed  by  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Printing.  The  plant 
cmslsted  of  a  composing  room  with  a 
large  assortment  of  book  and  Job  type, 
a  pressroom,  a  meeting  room,  a  drying 
room,  a  foUttng  romn.  a  bindery,  a  ma- 
chine shop,  a  boiler  house,  and  a 
stable.  The  early  GPO  even  had  a 
small  reading  room  with  eight  arm- 
chairs, two  pine  desks,  and  one  mahog- 
any desk,  for  the  use  of  its  employees, 
as  well  as  wrenches,  one  40-horse 
steam  engine.  10  pairs  of  shears.  2  cut- 
ting machlnea,  and  26  presses.  The 
stable  was  equipped  with  two  horses, 
one  wagon,  and  one  carryall,  and  the 
boUer  house  contained  one  60-hor8e 
boiler.  525  feet  of  fire  hose  and  5  fire 
budcets.  Could  there  have  ever  been 
any  doubt  that  Government  printing 
was  off  to  an  auspicious  start? 

Today's  GPO,  still  on  its  original 
site,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  these 
Halls  of  Congress,  is  no  less  auspicious 
in  outlook  and  achievemmt.  Through 
nearly  125  years  of  service,  through 
the  strains  of  wartime  printing 
demand,  the  Inherent  conflict  of  labor 
and  management,  the  never-ending  ad- 
vance of  technology,  and  the  change 
of  administrations,  the  craftsmen  and 
other  employees  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  never  have  failed  in 
their  mission  of  providing  the  printing 
and  binding  needs  of  the  Government. 
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OrlgtmOly  charged  with  fulfilling  only 
the  demands  of  Cmigress.  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  now  serves  the 
needs  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  as  welL 

Onoe  an  organization  of  350  employ- 
ees generating  cme-half  mnnnrt  dollars 
worth  of  business  in  its  first  9  months 
of  operation,  the  GPO  today  employs 
more  than  5JMH)  people  nationwide 
and  generates  annual  revenues  of 
nearly  $1  billion. 

With  125  years  of  success  ss  its  cor- 
nerstone, the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  Its  dedicated  force  of  em- 
ployees looks  to  the  future  with  hope, 
confidence,  and  optimism  for  at  least 
another  125  yean  of  service  to  the 
American  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment.* 


ED  McCULLOCH 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  June  30 
will  mark  the  end  of  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  for  Ed  MoCulloch  ss 
vice  president  and  "»«"»f!  legislathw 
representative  for  the  Brothertiood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

Ed  grew  up  in  Arkansas  where  his 
father,  WX.  McCuUodi.  was  a  boHer- 
maker  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rafl- 
road  at  the  North  Uttle  Rodi.  AR, 
shops.  While  attending  Ouachita  Col- 
lege in  Arkadflphls,  Ed  hired  out  as  a 
f  ironan  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  in 
1941. 

Promoted  to  engineer  in  1947.  he 
worked  the  North  UtUe  Rode  extra 
board,  wooing  yard  assignments  ■««< 
mainline  runs  to  Texaricana:  Memphis. 
TN:  and  Poplar  Bluff.  MO.  On  Octo- 
ber 1.  1955.  he  was  initiated  faito  BLE 
division  182.  North  Uttle  Rock. 

Always  Interested  in  politics.  Ed 
served  for  many  years  as  an  aldoman 
on  the  North  Little  Ro^  City  CoundL 
In  1962,  he  became  chairman  of  the 
BLE  Arkansas  State  Legislative  Board. 

In  August  1962.  he  was  requested  to 
come  to  the  BLE  International  Office 
by  Grand  Chief  Engineer  Roy  E.  Da^ 
vldson.  He  served  as  chief  derk  a«H 
office  manager,  succeeding  Interna- 
tional President  John  P.  Sytsma,  who 
was  elected  general  secretary-treasurer 
that  year. 

Ed  Joined  the  advisory  board  In  1966 
and  was  reelected  four  times  to  the  po- 
sition, which  has  been  known  as  vice 
president  since  1971. 

Those  of  us  Arkansans  who  live  in 
Washington  also  pay  tribute  to  Ed  for 
his  devoti<m  and  service  to  the  Arican- 
sas  State  Sodety  and  to  the  Washing- 
ton. DC.  chapter  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  AlumnL  Having  served  ss 
president  of  both  groups.  Ed  has 
always  been  known  as  the  one  to  call 
to  find  out  where  the  Arkansans  are 
located  in  this  area. 

The  Locomotive  Engineer  recently 
reported  Ed's  upcoming  retirement.  I 
quote  the  BLE  international  president: 
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"Ed  McCuUodi  has  q)ent  the  pMt  19 
yean  iirotectinc  our  monben'  inter- 
ests in  Washington  and  in  various 
State  capitals.  He  leaves  the  BLE  with 
an  excellent  reputatl<m  in  the  leglslar 
tlve  field,  and  this  has  meant  much  to 
BLE  monbers  and  their  families." 

Mr.  President.  Ed's  counsel  to  me 
since  I  came  to  the  Smate  has  been 
most  valued  and  I  want  to  wish  he  and 
his  wife.  Edith,  a  well-deserved  rest 
and  good  Iwk.  at  the  golf  course  and  at 
their  favorite  fishing  hole  In  May- 
flower, AR.« 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President,  section 
S6(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Ccmgreas  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  In  excess  of  $60  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be  re- 
viewed. The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  soit  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
immediately  available  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
RaooBS  at  this  point  the  notification 
which  has  been  received.  The  classi- 
fied annex  referred  to  in  the  covering 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SEM23. 

The  material  follows: 


E  SiCOBITT  AasmAllCB  AOXHCT, 

WaahingUm,  DC,  June  19, 1985. 
In  reply  refer  to  I-03W0/85ct. 
Hon.  RiCHASs  C.  LmuB. 
Chairman,  Commtttee  on  Foreign  ROatlont, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  DC 
Ditt  Ma.  CBAnauK  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
portlns  requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Anas  Kzport  Control  Act,  we  ure  forward- 
ing herewith  Traoonlttal  No.  85-41   and 
under  aeparmte  cover  the  clarified  annex 
thereto.  lUs  Tranmittal  concerns  the  De- 
partment of  the  NavT'a  propoaed  Letter  of 
Offer  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  defense 
artldea  and  aervloes  estimated  to  coat  $46 
ramion.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media  of  the  unclaaatfled  portion  of  this 
TranamittaL 
Sincerely. 

PRnjp  C.  Oast, 

Director. 

TKAMaillTTAL  Mo.  85-41 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  SecUon  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser  United  King- 


(U)  Total  estimated  value: 


Maior  defense  equipment  *. 
Other  *.............«..»..„.„„.....„.. 


JfUHoM 
$86 

10 


46 

41<S>  of  the  Aims  Sxpmt 


of  articles  or  services  of  • 
Three  PHALANX  doae-ln  weapon 
(CIW8).    spare    parts,    andllary 
it,  and  englneerlnc  support 
Itary  department-  Navy  (Lni). 

don.  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 
>r  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

itivlty  of  technology  rtmtMiT%»A  in 
'enae  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
be sold:  See  annex  under  separate 

38  report  Case  not  Included 
, —  38  report 
I  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 

POUCT  JUSTXFICATIOII 

KmODOM— FBAUUnC  CUMS-m  WXAPOII 

SI 


fense( 
Tbei 


smment  of  the  United  Kingdom 
requested  the  purchase  of  three 
Close-in  Weapon  Syrtems 
(CIW^),  spare  parts.  andUary  equipment 
and  aigineering  support  The  estimated  cost 
Is  $46  failllon. 

Thia  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  Uglted  States  by  Improvinc  the  military 
'  'Ities  of  the  United  Kingdom;  further- 
LTO  rationalization,  standardisation. 
>lUty;  and  enhandns  the  de- 
the  Western  Alliance, 
le  of  these  three  additional  Cloae-In 
Weap^  Systems  would  significantly  en- 
hance i  the  dose-ln  anti-aircraft  warfare  ca- 
pabllll^  of  UK  ships.  The  UK  has  the  mili- 
tary anets  to  utillae  these  systems  effective- 
ly.   ^^ 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  net  affect  the  basic  military  balance  In 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynaiplcs  Corporation  of  Pomona,  Califor- 
nia.    I 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  aalgnmoit  of  one  additional  VS.  Gov- 
eram4it  representative  and  two  contractor 
persoitnel  In  the  UK  for  three  months. 

Thefe  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  UJ3. 
defence  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


June  24,  1985 


MAJ.  RAYMOND  SALZARULO.  8R.. 
AND  CAPT.  RAYMOND  SALZAR- 
ULO. JR. 

•  Mn  LUOAR.  BCr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  patriots.  Anny  Air 
Corp4  Maj.  Raymond  Salaarulo.  Sr., 
and  4I8  son.  Air  Force  Capt  Raymond 
Salzarulo,  Jr.  These  men  both  died  in 
wars  for  our  country,  and  in  doing  so, 
neves  met  each  other. 

Raymond  Salsarulo,  Sr.,  son  of  an 
Italligi  tanmlgrant,  and  his  five  broth- 
ers sdrved  in  World  War  II.  On  June  7. 
lat  28  years  of  age,  Raymond.  Sr.. 
le  the  first  and  only  casualty  in 
the  Salsarulo  family  d\iring  World 
War  in.  He  lost  his  life  with  seven 
othen  when  their  B-24  went  down  in 
the  Pacific  during  the  Battle  of 
Midway.  His  son.  Raymond.  Jr..  was 
bom  less  than  3  months  after  his  fa- 
ther'$  death. 


Neaiiy  2  i  years  later.  Raymond.  Jr.. 
an  Air  Fo^  Academy  graduate,  was 
servtaig  in  Vietnam.  A  surface-to-air 
missile  exploded  directly  above  his  F-4 
Jet  figfateii  His  copUot.  John  "Spike" 
Nasmyth.  n>ecame  a  prisoner  of  war 
hut  retunkd  hi  1973  to  tell  of  Ray- 
mond. Jr.'4  death. 

At  that)  time,  makers  for  both 
father  andison  were  placed  side  by  side 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  to  memorlaUse 
their  courage  and  heroism.  Recently,  a 
Reserve  Gnfioers  Training  Unit  at  Car- 
negie Mdk>n  University  hi  Pittsburgh 
was  named  the  Salzarulo  Squadron  of 
the  Arnold  Air  Society  to  honor  the 
brave  father  and  son. 

These  two  men  who  were  alike  In  so 
many  ways,  although  they  never  met. 
epitomize  ihe  American  ideals  of  brav- 
ery and  detrotlon  to  our  cotmtry.  Their 
story  is  a  nagic  one,  but  one  hi  which 
they,  all  o  \  thehr  family,  and  aU  of  the 
United  S^tes  of  America  can  be 
proud.* 


Jiuie  24,  1985 
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PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  THE 
jSOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  R(;>CKEFELIiER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  speak  today  to  continue  the 
vlgO  agaust  the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tbne  and 
time  agaitj  the  free  world  has  cried  out 
against  ttie  Soviet  Union's  violations 
of  the  Helsinki  agreement  and  Its  at- 
tempt to  bppress  those  seeking  free- 
dom. As  ve  approach  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  the  signhig  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  and  in  observance  of  the 
Ottowa  Hfiman  Rights  Experts  Meet- 
ing now  taking  place  from  May  7  until 
June  18.  gt  which  delegates  from  35 
countries  !  will  examine  compliance 
with  the  ^uman  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helshlkl  accords.  I  would  like  to 
reiterate  the  promises  that  were  made. 
On  August  1.  1975,  the  Soviet  Union 
was  one  of  35  participants  who  signed 
this  pact  bf  security  and  cooperation 
in  Europe  [which  states  that 

states  will  deal  in  a  positive 
and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  applica- 
tion of  persons  wishtais  to  be  reunited  with 
members  of  their  family.  .  .  .  AppUcmtlons 
for  the  pariKise  of  family  reunification 
which  are  hot  granted  may  be  renewed  at 
the  appropriate  level  and  will  be  reconsid- 
ered at  reasonably  short  Intervals  by  the  au- 
thorities of  jthe  country  of  residence. 

Despite  I  these  proclamations,  the 
Soviet  Umon  has  repeatedly  refused  to 
live  up  to  this  agreement  and  is  deny- 
hig  cooperation  to  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals.    I 

In  an  gttempt  to  secure  religious 
freedom,  ^proximately  400.000  Soviet 
Jews  are  peeking  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  IsraeL  In  1984.  896  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate,  the 
lowest  flgiire  in  14  years.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  approximately  1.000  per- 
mitted en  Igratlons  each  year,  it  would 


take  400 


^ears  before  all  those  pres- 


ently seek  ing  to  emigrate  could  do  so. 


For  those  who  must  wait,  life  is  in 
constant  turmolL  DaUy.  they  face  the 
possibility  of  loshig  their  Jobs,  dticen- 
shlp.  and  family,  never  knowing  when 
or  if  they  will  be  arrested  or  sent  to 
forced  labor  camps. 

But  the  valiant  quest  for  freedom 
omtlnues.  One  such  person  who  wHl 
not  be  silenced  is  Dr.  Armen  Khacha- 
turyan.  an  internationally  known 
physicist  specialising  in  material  sci- 
ence and  a  theoretician  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Crystallognujhy  of  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sdenoes.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  visiting  professor  of  post- 
graduate studies  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  twice  during 
the  period  from  1977-79. 

In  July  1981,  Dr.  Khachaturyan. 
along  with  his  wife,  Svetlana  Semon- 
ovskaya.  and  his  son.  Karin,  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  Johi  his  wife's 
sister.  Because  of  this  request,  the 
Khachaturyan  family  has  virtually 
been  held  hostage  in  their  own  coun- 
try. Dr.  Khachaturyan  is  no  longer 
permitted  to  attend  taitematlonal  sci- 
entific conferences  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  his  son.  Karin.  22.  who  suf- 
fers from  duodenal  ulcers,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences (hiring  his  fourth  year  of  study 
in  physics  even  though  he  is  an  excel- 
lent student. 

As  it  stands  now.  the  Khatdiatur- 
yans  can  neither  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  pursue  normal  lives  and  ca- 
reers within  the  country.  From  his 
home  in  Moscow.  Dr.  Khachaturyan 
writes: 

.  .  .  the  refusal  of  the  office  of  the  Prosecu- 
tor General  of  the  USSR  to  restore  our  son 
In  university  Is  the  most  authoritative  con- 
firmation that  the  appllcatton  for  emigra- 
tion results  In  a  loss  of  human  rights  for 
Soviet  Jews.  We  have  now  a  paradoxical  sit- 
uation: we  are  not  allowed  to  leave  this 
country  and  simultaneously  our  son  is  re- 
fused to  continue  his  education.  .  .  . 

However,  the  injustice  perpetrated 
against  the  Khachaturyans  has  not 
gone  unnoticed.  Numerous  appeals  on 
thehr  behalf  have  been  made  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  by  Dr.  Khachatur- 
yan's  colleagues  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. On  August  9.  1982.  physicists 
from  at  least  eight  different  nations 
were  attending  an  international  con- 
ference hi  Brussels  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  UJ3.SJI. 
ivpeallng  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  let 
the  Khachaturyan  family  live  \h  peace 
In  the  country  of  their  choice. 

As  a  representative  of  a  nation 
foimded  on  freedom  and  dedicated  to 
the  very  goals  and  Ideals  toward  which 
the  Khachaturyan  family  strives,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  Join  the  growing 
multitude  of  voices  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  millions  of  Soviet  Jews  who  ask 
for  nothing  more  than  the  fundamen- 
tal human  rights  to  retain  their  reli- 
gious and  cultural  identity,  and  to  live 
in  peace.  It  is  America's  duty  not  to 
abandon  those  who  are  persecnited  for 


sharing  a  comnum  bcmd  with  the 
United  States:  the  remeet  and  love  of 
Uberty. 

I  call  upon  Mr.  Vsevolod  N.  Eo- 
finsky.  the  head  of  the  Soviet  delegar 
tl<m  to  the  Ottowa  Human  Ria^ts  Ex- 
perts Meeting  to  rsQKmd  to  the  plight 
of  the  Khachaturyan  family  and  the 
400.000  others  being  denied  theh>  basic 
human  rights. 


THE  BRONX  ZOO'S  JUNGLE 
WORLD 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  Friday,  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society's  Bronx  Zoo  opened  Jungle 
World,  a  spectacular  Indoor  habitat 
for  tropical  Asian  wildlife.  I.  for  one. 
intend  to  visit  this  vectaeular  exhibit 
as  soon  as  I  am  able.  How  privUeged 
New  Yorkers  are.  to  have  an  authentic 
Asian  rain  forest  in  their  backyard. 

Junale  World,  the  last  element  of 
the  magnificent.  38-acre  Wild  Asia, 
best  exemplifies  the  "too  renaissance" 
occurring  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  and 
around  the  worhL  Increasini^.  zoos 
are  recreating  vanishing  habitats  for 
threatened  or  mdangered  Qtedes.  And 
soos  must  e<hieate.  I  am  confident 
Jungle  World  will  play  a  critical  role 
in  raising  public  awareness  of  the  de- 
structive forces  ravaging  the  world's 
niin  forests. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  found  myself 
unable  to  attend  the  (>penlng  of 
Jungle  World.  I  sent  a  congratulatory 
telegram  to  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  tele- 
gram be  placed  in  the  Raooan  f  ollow- 
hig  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Gerald  Gold  appearing  in  the 
May  26,  1985,  New  York  Times  BCaga- 
zine,  "A  Jungle  in  the  Bronx."  also 
appear  hi  the  Rioobd. 

The  material  follows: 

UjS.  Sbmaxs, 
WaMngton,  D.a,  June  21, 19tS. 

DBAS  nusns  or  tks  Nbw  Toix  Zooumi- 
cAi.  Sodxrv:  No  more  enll^tened  or  signifi- 
cant project  has  ever  received  funds  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  local  public 
works  program  than  the  New  York  Zoologi- 
cal Society's  Jungle  World,  which  was  dedi- 
cated and  opened  on  this  date  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo. 

This  magnificent  exhibition.  In  the  midst 
of  New  Torit  City,  affords  our  urban  dtlaens 
an  opportunity  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
tropical  Asian  wildlife  and  the  importance 
of  prfervlng  tropieal  ecosystems.  It  stresses 
the  Interdependence  of  all  living  things  as  a 
condition  of  survival  in  rain  forests,  and  In 
the  world  as  a  whole. 

The  people  of  New  York  City.  New  Toik 
State,  and  the  Nation  can  be  proud  of  what 
has  been  accompllahed  here  for  the  public 
good  and  for  the  survival  of  nature  and 
wildlife  around  the  ^be. 
Sincerely, 

DAMISL  PATUCK  MOTnHAM. 

A  JumiLB  Di  THB  Baomc 

(By  Gerald  Gold) 

This  Is  the  Jungle.  A  giant  tropical  tree.  iU 

huge  base  covered  by  water,  towers  out  of 

sight  Into  billows  of  douds.  A  python  lies 


cooed  In  a  fallen  tree.  Just  Inches  above  the 
path.  A  family  of  monitor  llaar^  laaes  In 
the  simllght  on  warn  ro^s  as  only  yardi 
away,  a  steady  rmln  falls.  Rare  ptoboseto 
monkeys  gambol  amid  the  tropical  growth 
while  a  giant  kmg-smouted  cncodOe  swlnw 
slowly  past  a  40-foot-hlsh  waterfall. 

Well.  It's  not  reattw  the  Jungte:  rather.  It  Is 
the  Bronx  Zoo's  new  Jungle  World,  a  vast 
wood-and-glssi  mclosed  habitat  scheduled 
to  open  June  33,  In  whkdi  the  real  and  the 
fake  co-exist  In  sudh  artful  «v»««Kt»«Ho^ 
that  visitors  wfll  have  a  hard  time  telling 
the  difference. 

The  huge  tree  is  fake-<teel.  Qx>xy  and 
paint— but  it  Is  wiapped  In  real  live  vines 
and  surrounded  by  real  tropical  plants  sudi 
as  elephant's-ear  and  Jungle  flame:  the 
vster  vapor  of  the  douds  is  real  H.O.  but  It 
Is  ■Mw»rat#t»i  hy  ■  r«»«i«j».^f  1  fnlsthig  systtm 
of  the  kind  used  in  orange  groves;  like  the 
other  antanals,  the  python  is  ntmn^Mw^y 
alive,  but  It  is  lodged  safely  behind  nonie- 
flecting  tiass  In  a  cavity  in  a  fake  tree,  and 
so  it  goes:  the  lisards  bask  on  manufactured 
rocks  wanned  by  embedded  electrical  wires, 
and  the  crocodile  is  kept  to  his  Jumde  pool 
byathtekglasswalL 

It  is  all  fascinating  and  entertaining  and 
even  awesome,  but  this  Is  no  amuanent 
park.  It  Is  a  serious  and  highly  experimental 
advance  In  the  sdenee  and  art  of  aoo-keep- 
Ing,  a  major  step  forward  in  ■««»««^»«*«»«g  a 
total  environment  and  In  drawing  spectators 
Into  close  proxhnlty  with  the  wOdlif  e.  Not 
imtll  every  last  animal  is  «"-»«"~«  and  visi- 
tors start  trooping  through  wfll  It  be  known 
If  It  all  works. 

Junide  World,  planning  for  which  began 
In  1977.  has  been  buflt  at  a  cost  of  $8.5  mO- 
Uon— $4.1  million  of  It  a  donation  from  Bold 
A.  Haupt  a  membCT  of  the  New  York  Zoo- 
logk»l  Sodetys  board  of  trustees.  The  new 
Installation  Is  the  largest  building  at  the 
BOO.  about  an  acre  overall,  with  a  maximum 
height  of  55  feet  Vistton  wfll  walk  throu^ 
on  a  wooden  path  that  meanders  for  a  sev- 
enth of  a  mile,  with  only  a  walst-hlih  raO- 
Ing  between  them  and  the  environment 
There  are  no  bars,  and  most  of  the  «"«»-'« 
are  separated  from  the  peofde  and  one  an- 
other only  by  ravines,  streams  or  dlffs. 
There  are  four  distinct  habitats— a  volcanic 
scrub  forest,  a  mangrove  swamp,  a  lowland 
evergreen  rain  forest  with  giant  trees,  which 
merges  Into  a  maintain  rain  forest— and 
five  museumlike  galleries  «v»«~«^»iy  and 
explaining  the  habitats. 

In  many  ways,  Jun^  Worid,  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  outdoor  Wild  Asia  exhibition, 
represenU  the  aoo  of  the  future.  Tlie  soo  of 
the  past  with  Its  cages  and  bus,  still  exists, 
of  course  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  as  elsewboe— 
but  more  and  more  the  thrust  by  soo  man- 
agers has  been  toward  realism  snd  toward 
the  idea  that  available  space  should  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  ■"«*"■'«.  with  human 
spectators  confined  to  limited  areaa.  The 
goal  has  not  been  Just  realism:  Increasingly, 
aoos  have  carved  out  a  dual  role:  exhibition 
of  the  »"»'««■'■  and  propagation  of  endan- 
gered spedes. 

Jun^  World,  conceived  and  planned  by 
WUllam  G.  Ccmway,  general  director  of  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  is.  In  Dr.  Con- 
way's worda,  "the  most  ambitious  Indoor  ex- 
hibition of  its  kind  ever  attempted;  the 
object  i»  to  show  animals  In  relatlonahip  to 
their  environment"  Unlike  the  ordinary  soo 
exhibit  it  houses  larger  populations  of 
fewer  spedta  to  further  the  breeding  pro- 
grams. 

WUd  Asia— 40  acres  of  hablUt  around 
which  visitors  travd  on  a  mcmorail— has 
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been  the  moat  romiwcw  tjrpe  of  IneUOatioo 
for  ptovldinc  KMoe  and  realim.  But  In  the 
NorthcMt.  meh  an  outdoor,  lU-yvw-iound 
exhibit  Is  tanpnetlcal  for  ezotie  trapleal  enl- 
malai  (Wild  Asia  to  ekaed  dnrint  the  winter 
months.)  At  Junite  Wortd.  the  ddlcste  eoo- 
■yitcma  of  the  troplei  can  be  wi— onably 
■Imnlatwl  even  durinc  the  winter.  Other 
Indoor  InetaUatlaoe.  with  both  flora  and 
fauna,  have  been  buOt— at  the  Brookfield 
Zoo.  near  Oileago.  for  Inatanoe— but  the 
Bronx  Zoo  to  the  flnt  to  attempt  such  detail 
on  such  a  maastve  scale. 

"The  detaO  to  marv^ous."  says  Qeorge  B. 
Rabb.  director  of  Brookfield.  "It  goes 
beyond  what  has  been  attempted  In  the 
past." 

As  the  visitor  entos  past  real  (but  dead) 
bamboo  and  antique  carred  dracons  from 
Burma,  he  comes,  first,  upon  a  deciduous 
scrub  Junite  and  the  world  of  Indcmesian 
volcanic  islands,  complete  with  the  endan- 
gered Bali  mynah  bird  and  the  giant  moni- 
tor ttmrd.  The  exhibit's  deslgnen  have 
taken  into  account  the  eight-foot-long  lla- 
ard's  fondness  tor  burrowing  into  the  earth 
by  providing  built-in  burrows  in  the  artifi- 
cial rock  formations.  Craftily,  however,  the 
burrows,  althou^  suitable  for  the  Uxard's 
needs,  have  been  made  Just  a  trifle  shorter 
than  those  the  Itoard  usually  digs,  so  the 
snimato  remain  visible  to  vtaitors.  As  for  the 
rocks  themsetves.  they  consist  of  reddish- 
colored  concrete  that  was  poured  into  latex 
molds  that  has  been  made  of  lava  ro(±s  de- 
signed to  simulate  those  on  nores  Island. 
Indonesia  The  mud  that  seems  to  oose  from 
nxto  tHaemben  In  the  exhIUt  is,  as  the 
saying  goes,  hardened  In  concrete,  but  it 
comes  to  rest  on  a  rtver  bank  of  100  percent 
genuine  pebbles.  "Pake  pebbles."  says  John 
Qwynne.  curatw  of  exhibits  and  graphics, 
"are  not  cost  effective." 

The  combination  of  real  and  fake  encom- 
passes a  mixture  of  orvmic  material  with 
concrete.  The  aoo  found,  quite  by  accident, 
that  the  tannic  add  contained  in  peat  moss 
and  algae  stained  the  concrete  rocks  to  Just 
the  right  color:  In  the  process,  the  alkalies 
in  the  rock  are  neutralised.  msUng  It  possi- 
ble for  the  peat  moos  and  algae  to  grow. 

The  huge  rain-forest  tree  (the  trunk  to 
more  than  seven  feet  in  diameter)  that 
dnminatw  one  of  the  '■'y^mvpfn  in  Jungle 
Wortd  also  reflects  an  elaborate  technology. 
First,  as  explained  by  Jonqufl  Rock,  fore- 
man of  the  tree  crew,  a  small  version  In  day 
was  bunt  to  the  scale  of  a  table-top  model  of 
the  whole  exhibition  to  Jud^  the  overall 
effect.  Tlten  an  armature  was  constructed 
for  the  final,  full-slae  tree,  using  heavy  steel 
Idpes  for  the  trunk  and  lli^tweight  steel  for 
more  ddlcate  limbs.  tnwruMng  and  welding 
the  metal  to  match  the  modeL  On  thto 
skeleton,  a  mesh  skin  of  metal  cloth  was 
draped  and  shaped  and  stretched  to  give  the 
tree  its  final  form.  To  create  the  bark,  a  tan- 
adored  QMixy  resin  was  applied  to  the  skin 
and  given  texture  with  the  help  of  a  Und  of 
whisk  broom  specially  developed  for  the 
task.  Then  the  surteoe  was  sandblasted  and 
painted. 

Another  man-made  tree,  a  banyan,  wHI 
became  more  lifelike  as  time  pawrs  The 
base  of  thto  tree's  trunk  to  hollow,  built 
around  a  planter,  and  In  thto  planter  a  small 
living  banyan  wOl  be  placed:  as  it  grows,  its 
branches  wHI  entwine  the  fake  ones.  Some 
of  the  tree's  limbs  are  hollow,  too,  to  serve 
as  planters  for  real  vines  that  will  wrap 
around  the  tree. 

Show  business  aside,  the  primary  goal  of 
Jun^  World  to  to  provide  a  health  and  pro- 
ductive livins  space  for  *niwi»i«   many  of 


them  endangered  or  even  on  the  verge  of 
extinction.  And  the  diftleulties  of  providing 
such  i  haven  are  oooriderable. 

Th^  iwindpal  faunal  attraction  In  the 
mangrove  swamp,  for  example,  to  the  rare 
probopcto  monkey— so-called  because  the 
domiaant  male  in  a  family  has  a  huge 
floppf  noae.  Thto  to  the  only  breeding 
f  amO*  In  captivity  In  the  United  States,  and 
■ooloftots  simply  do  not  know  much  about 
themt  experts  at  the  aoo  and  visiting  schol- 
ars w|ll  be  able  to  observe  the'fsmlly  close 
up,  9>mplementtng  the  studies  the  New 
York !  Zoological  Society  to  supporting  In 
Bomte.  the  only  place  these  monkeys  are 
found  In  the  wild. 

On«  of  the  principal  questions  fadng  the 
curators  and  keepers,  so  far  as  the  aoo  itself 
to  coifBerned.  to  whether  the  proboscto  man- 
stay  put  or  try  to  J<dn  their  human 
on  the  vlsiton'  path.  There  are 
In  the  form  of  distance,  water 
and  plant  formations,  but  num- 
any  aoo  visitor  knows,  are  extreme- 
and  Inqulslttve  creaturea.  Who 
what  gymnastics  they  may  be  able  to 
perf  otm  If  motivated  strong  enough  by 
the  light  of  throngs  of  visitors?  The  leaf- 
eatlnf  proboseto  monkeys,  like  all  inhabit- 
ants 0f  Jungte  World.  wHI  be  fed  regularly 
by  kefcpers  through  hidden  ttmpOoon,  but  it 
to  possible  they  may  decide  to  start  eattaig 
the  plants  that  have  been  provided  to  make 
them  feel— aoenically— at  home. 

Th«  aoo's  management,  of  course,  to  bet- 
ting that  its  safeguards  wiU  keep  the  mon- 
keys irhne  they  belong.  In  a  three-week  ex- 
periment during  construettcm,  the  specta- 
cled langur.  for  example,  stayed  put  In  its 
habltiO. 

ThA  same  questions  bold  true  for  the 
exottobirds  that  will  be  part  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. JWIIl  the  omcave^asqued  hombill  and 
fire-ttfted  baibet  and  red-billed  blue 
magme  come  swooping  in  among  the  visi- 
tors? I  The  evidence  of  the  sob's  exhibition 
calle4  the  World  of  Blrda.  where  the  blnta 
are  ^Iso  uncaged,  suggests  that  they  wHl 
behate— but  in  the  World  of  Birds  there  are 
no  monkeys  or  gibbons  to  muddy  the  situa- 
tion. 

Th«  black  leopards  will  have  no  such  op- 
tions; they  wm  prowl  behind  a  barrio'  of 
thick  glass.  Tet  the  leewards'  habitat  fits 
seamlessly  Into  the  rest  of  Jungle  World. 
with  the  help  of  some  special  oolu'  effects 
In  the  mural  backdrop  to  offset  the  glass's 
green  tint. 

The  exhibition's  vines  have  two  practical 
functions  bestdes  providing  a  realtatie  ambl- 
Both  involve  the  white-handed  gibbon 
that  will  be  realdent  in  the  rain 
It  to  hoped  that  the  oppoitunlty  to 
on  the  vines  wHl  keep  the  gfbbans  out 
open,  and  therefore  visible  to  apeeta- 
tOTs.  {In  addition,  the  aoo  expeete  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  vines  wfll  make 
theoDi  forget  about  eating  the  deUeate  plants 
that  ^lelp  make  up  the  envlraament.  Initial 
tests,  with  a  gibbon  family  found  them 
Bwiniing  delightedly  through  the  trees, 
paua^  ooBsalonany  to  test  a  leaf  for  taste, 
but^ttlngttout 

Juggle  World  may  give  the  Impression  pri- 
marily of  vaatneas.  but  the  smaUer  aide  of 
the  $atural  world  haa  not  been  forgotten. 
For  •ne  thing,  the  live  planta  wQl  undoubt- 
edly give  rise  eventually  to  their  own  Inaeet 
popiiatlona.  And  In  the  gaUerlea  imnn»Minf 
the  vivironmenta  are  a  myriad  of  fiaasTatft 
Ita  containing  leaser  creatures. 

In  [the  raln-foreat  gallery,  for  example, 
wm  be  the  large  Malayan  mouse  deer  and 
the  ^ow-moving  primitive  primate  called— 
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r— the  slow  lorls.  Other  ralnf  or- 
wOl  oantaln  the  likes  of  tree 
It  beetles,  ekwd  rats  (cooaldered 
le  Phnippinea)  and  aaaortad  api- 
The  mangrove  gallerya 
win  offer  doae-up  viewa  of 
turtlea.  mangrove  snakes  and 
as  weU  as  climbing  fish 
and  areherttoh.  which 
with  waterdrops. 
of  Dr.  Conway,  the  society's 
director,  modem  aoos  Uke  Jungle  World 
have  a  larger  purpose-to  spread  puUlc 
awaieueaa  m  the  Imminent  danger  f«<^wg 
raln-foreat  habltata  and  many  apedea  of  ani- 
mals and  iMants  whose  value  to  Just  barely 
beginning  po  be  understood.  The  immense 
fadng  man  in  hto  encounters 
with  natur*  was  expressed  years  ago  by  WU- 
11am  Beeb^.  once  curator  of  Unto  at  the 
Bronx  Zoa  who  to  quoted  in  Robert  Ben- 
"Tlie  Fan  of  the  WUd.  the  Rise 

and  genius  of  a  work  of  art 

Ived,  though  its  first  materi- 

be  destroyed:  a  vanished  har- 

again  Inspire  the  composer, 

Isst  Individual  of  a  race  of 

breathea  no  mme,  another 

another  earth  must  paaa  before 

be  again."* 


UA-COLOMBIA  CABLEVISION  IM- 
PROVE TELEVISION  FOR 
YOUNO  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERO.  Bir.  President, 
by  the  tfme  a  (dilld  graduates  from 
high  school  In  our  Nation,  he  or  she 
has  spent  more  time  watching  televi- 
sion, ttiaa  in  the  (daasroom.  Television 
has  immense  potential  for  wnhanAing 
the  education  of  our  children.  Howev- 
er, this  potential  has  been  largely  un- 
realized. 'The  marketplace  has  failed  to 
provide  t^e  i4>propriate  incoitives  for 
most  broadcasters  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  child  audience. 

The  F^ral  Communications  Com- 
mission has  also  failed  to  enforce 
broadcasters'  obligations  to  serve  chfl- 
dren.  as ;  part  of  their  obligation  to 
serve  the)  general  public  interest  The 
FCC  has  allowed  broadcasters  to 
reduce  efucational  and  Informational 
designed  for  children 
made  the  broadcaster's  re- 
to  serve  the  child  audience 
hard  to  enforce. 

this  situation,  positive 

to   children's   television 

recognized  and  encouraged. 

the  group  Action  for  Chil- 

slevisicm    [ACT]    recognized 

ibia     Cablevision     of     New 

Its  contribution  toward  im- 

Revision  for  the  young.  ACT 

UA  with  a  special  award  for 

using  public  access  facilities 


of 


and  has 

sponsil 

obscure 

In  llg] 
contribul 
should 
Recently, 
dren's 
UA-Coli 
Jersey  f  i 
proving 
present 
its  role 
to  serve 

I  woul(l  like  to  take  this  opportuoiity 
to  congratulate  UA-Columbia  Cablevi- 
si(m  of  New  Jersey  on  Its  accomplish- 
ment and  to  encourage  it  to  continue 
to  serve  1|he  needs  of  children.  Its  posi- 
tive contilbution  helps  realize  the  po- 
tential of  television  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  our  ch  Idren. 


I  ask  that  the  award  and  a  letter 
fran  Action  for  Children's  Television 
be  printed  in  the  Rkobd. 

The  material  follows: 
Acnow  roB  Cwiijwiw'a  Ttaxvisioii, 

NewtonvQU.  MA.  April  Zi.  IMS. 
Mr.  lannr  MBJUOBsa, 
VA-OaiuvMa  OsMeeMoit  of  New  Jene$. 
OokUMi,NJ. 

Disa  Lonnr  As  you  know,  the  ACT 
Achievement  in  Children's  Television 
Awards  are  given  annually  to  those  who 
have  made  a  significant  contribution  toward 
improving  televtolon  for  young  people.  We 
are  delighted  that  UA-ColumUa  Cablevision 
of  Mew  Jersey  wlU  be  receiving  a  medal 
ACT  Award. 

The  awards  preetntatluu  wUl  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  May  31,  at  S.-00  pjn.  at  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art  in  Boston's  hto- 
toric  Bai^  Bay,  with  a  wine  and  cheese  re- 
ception to  f (dlow.  Please  return  the  fiKloawl 
reply  form  as  soon  as  possible,  «~«'-*J»g 
the  names  and  number  of  people  who  win 
be  attendtaig.  As  the  names  of  the  winning 
entries  wm  not  be  released  to  the  press  untn 
May  21,  we  would  appreciate  your  keeping 
your  award  oonfldentiaL 

We  hope  you  wm  be  able  to  Join  ua  tat 
thto  apedal  occaalon.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help 
making  arrangements,  please  let  me  know. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Boston— 
Congratulationst 


Pntidtnt 

Action  for  Children's  Television  presents 
an  Act  Award,  celebrating  an  achievement 
in  chlldrens'  television,  to  UA-Columbia  Ca- 
blevision  of  N J.,  for  "helping  adults  and 
teenagers  to  develop  the  know-how  to  use 
access  ciwmneto  ereattvdiy." 

Sincerely, 
PnoT  CHsam. 
Mayl9«5.« 


THE  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1985 
•  Mr.  lyAMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  908.  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1985.  This  legislation  will  provide 
market  expansion  and  in(x>me  protec- 
tion for  farmers  and  will  assure  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at  reason- 
able prices. 

I  am  proud  to  come  from  a  great  ag- 
riculture State.  Many  Americans  rec- 
ognize New  Yoric  as  the  financial  cap- 
ital of  the  world,  the  home  of  great 
sports  teams,  and  the  State  where  sky- 
scrapers stand  side  by  side  touching 
the  sky.  However,  to  the  astonishment 
of  many,  the  No.  1  industry  in  New 
York  State  is  agriculture,  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  1  out  every  4  Jobs. 

Few  pecHDle  realise  that  many  of  New 
York  State's  agriculture  products  rank 
within  the  top  10  nationwide  for  total 
production.  For  example.  New  Totk.  is 
the  third  largest  dairy  producing  State 
in  the  United  States.  Our  dairymen 
produced  more  than  11.6  billion 
pounds  of  milk  in  1983.  for  a  total 
sales  value  in  excess  of  $1,600  milllcm. 

However,  all  Is  not  well  with  New 
York  agriculture.  After  accepting  my 
invitation  to  come  to  New  York,  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  1985  farm  bUL 


I  heard  many  of  my  farmers  testify 
that  the  XJ&  turn  poUctos  are  incon- 
sistent and  inartequate.  They  stated 
that  they  need  a  policy  that  wHl  allow 
them  to  plan  more  than  Just  a  few 
yean  ahead. 

The  year  1985  is  an  imptntant  year 
for  agriculture.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  CongreM  we  wUl  be  ^w**^!— ««»f 
and  establishing  policies  for  a  new 
farm  MIL  This  Mil  will  have  an  impact 
on  our  Natloa's  fanners  for  years  to 
ocmie.  We  must  make  certain  that  thiy 
legislation  wUl  inoorpcvate  policies 
that  wUl  help  our  farmers,  not  hurt 
them. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  a  fanner, 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  one.  For  this 
reason.  I  listm  very  closely  to  my 
farmers  in  New  York.  The  New  Y(»k 
State  Farm  Bureau,  the  largest  farm 
organization  in  the  State,  tells  me  that 
this  legislation  is  good.  Dairy  farmers, 
independently  and  through  organized 
co-<q9S.  tell  me  that  this  legislation  is 
good.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  my 
farmers  I  support  this  leglslatimi  and, 
in  particular,  I  stroogly  support  the 
dairy  provisitHis  it  includes;  they  wUl 
do  much  to  promote  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  my  State. 

The  dairy  provisions  provide  a  viable 
policy  for  didry  farmers  fen-  the  next  4 
years.  Our  farmers  wiU  be  assured  a 
reasonable  and  fair  return  for  their 
mUk,  as  weU  as  sufficient  leeway  for 
adjustmoit  of  the  price  every  6 
numths  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
projects  an  increase  in  net  Oovem- 
ment  price-support  purchases. 

The  prcfMsal  sets  the  price  support 
at  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year  av- 
erage ma^et  price.  This  approach  to 
more  swisible  because  it  pursues  a 
policy  related  more  to  the  marketidaoe 
and  less  to  the  p<riitlcal  climate.  I 
know  our  farmers  would  rattm-  earn 
their  inoome  from  the  marke^>laoe 
than  from  the  Federal  Goverament 
This  was  (deariy  indicated  when  less 
than  4  percent  of  New  York  dairymen 
participated  in  the  Dairy  Dlveraicm 
Program. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  pro- 
vides much  needed  reform  of  our  agri- 
culture policies.  It  provides  valuable 
direction.  It  is  time  we  took  a  8t«  for- 
ward and  tingsii  pi^wwfatg  for  our  agri- 
cultural needs  of  tonumm  with  fftrm 
policies  that  are  created  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  eoUeagues 
to  pass  this  important  leglslatlan.9 


NATIONAL  ARBOR  DAY 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  Prealdant.  on 
Friday,  June  SI,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  estaWlghlng  the  last  Mday 
in  April  1986.  as  National  Arbor  Day.  I 
applaud  this  action  and  wish  to  point 
out  to  my  oOUeagiies  the  very  signifi- 
cant role  played  by  the  State  of  Ne* 
braska  in  the  evolution  of  this  day. 

Nebraska  was  the  first  SUte  in  the 
Union  to  recogniie  Arbor  Day,  having 
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established  it  as  a  State  htdiday  in 
1885  in  tribute  to  the  great  agrlcultar- 
ist  Julius  Sterling  Morton.  Mr.  Morton 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey  but,  f  (blowing 
the  tide  of  emigratfcm  to  the  West, 
made  his  way  to  Nebraska  in  1854. 

He  became  Involved  in  terrtt<»1al 
politics  and  In  1858  was  appirinted  by 
President  James  Bwdianan  to  be  teitl- 
tOTlal  secretary,  an  office  he  held  untU 
1861.  Mr.  Morton's  higlMat  p(»Utieal 
honm-  came  in  1898.  when  he  was  ap- 
pMnted  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
President  Clover  Clevdand.  He  distin- 
guished hhniiif  In  this  post  by  stress- 
ing eocmomy  In  Government. 

Above  aU  else.  Julius  Sterling 
Morton  was  a  student  of  agriculture. 
He  Uved  cm  land  adjacent  to  Nebraska 
City.  NE.  and  he  considered  It  his  duty 
to  instruct  the  people  of  the  State  in 
the  subject  of  farming.  Tree  planting 
was  his  hobby  and  he  personally 
planted  Uterally  hundrecta  of  trees.  To 
encourage  the  same  praedoe  by  othen, 
he  urged  that  1  day  eadi  year— Arbor 
Day— be  dedicated  •^'•^■"r  to  this 
purpose.  From  1872  to  1885,  Arbor 
Day  was  observed  generally  thrmigh. 
out  the  State  and  from  1885  on,  Mr. 
Morton's  birthday.  A^U  22.  has  been 
officially  set  aside  as  Artior  Day  in  Ne- 
Inaska.  Many  yean  after  hta  death. 
Mr.  Morton's  hein  gave  his  Nebraska 
City  hmne.  Arbor  Lodge,  and  the  sor- 
rotmding  groves  to  the  State  as  a  me- 
morial and  park.  From  Nebraska,  the 
Arbtn- Day  omoept  has  spread  to  many 
other  States  and  even  to  f  <neign  coun- 
tries. To  BCr.  Morton,  the  hmtcsb  of 
Arbor  Day  was  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  his  life. 

The  legislation  the  Senate  passed  on 
April  21,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  good  friend. 
Senator  Bnx  Bbabut  of  New  Jeney. 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  regarded 
by  friend  and  foe  aUke  as  one  of  Ne- 
braska's foremost  dtlaena.  Ukewlse.  it 
is  an  apivopriate  recognition  of  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  precious  natural  re- 
souroes— trees. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  qumun. 

The  PRESiUINO  OFFICER.  The 
deik  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  can  the 
rolL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJC 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presldait,  my  under- 
standing is  that  one  of  the  partici- 
pants In  the  Modure-Volkmer  gun  bUl 
cannot  be  avaUable  untU  1:30  pjn. 

So,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  untU  1:30  pjn. 

The  OMtlon  was  agreed  to. 
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Thereupon,  at  12:36  pjn.,  the  Senate 
receaaed  until  1:30  pjn.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reaaMinbled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Prealdinc  Officer  [Mr. 
Hatch]. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNINO 
BUSINIS8 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  busineaa? 

If  not.  morning  busineaB  li  cloaed. 

lir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  abaenceof  a  quoruuL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  derli  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
Chafb].  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  49 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  fnun  Ohio  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
and  others,  with  reference  to  one 
amendment  that  concerns  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  others. 

What  I  wish  to  do.  unless  there  is 
some  strong  objection,  is  to  call  up  S. 
49  and  have  opening  statements  made 
today  and  ponibly  additional  opening 
statements  tomorrow,  because  one  or 
two  Senators  may  not  be  able  to 
appear  today.  I  think  the  Metaenbaum 
amendment  is  acceptable,  and  there 
are  three  or  four  others  that  are  ac- 
ceptable. 

What  I  wish  to  do  is  to  take  care  of 
those  amendments  and  then,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  that  has 
been  reached,  we  will  not  do  anyUiing 
else  on  the  gun  bill  untO  July  9.  It  will 
be  Tuesday  at  2  pan.  on  July  9. 

Then  we  would  take  up  the  other 
amendmoits— I  think  there  are  prob- 
ably five  or  six,  or  even  more— under  a 
time  agreement,  and  h(^)efully  dispose 
of  the  bill  if  not  on  Tuoday.  July  9, 
then  on  Wednesday,  July  10. 

But  I  will  not  do  anything,  of  course, 
untH  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
is  present:  but  under  this  proposal,  we 
would  at  least  get  some  start  on  the 
bill,  complete  action  on  Ju^  9  or  July 
10.        

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
suggesting  that  the  two  amendments 
that  I  and  a  couple  others  have  that 
will  be  agreed  upon  would  be  taken  up 
this  aftemooQ  or  tomorrow? 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  afternoon. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  wish  to  do  them 
this  aftemoML 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M  It  is  all  right 
with  me. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Then  set  the  bill  adde 
under)  the  time  agreement.  At  least  we 
will  mbke  some  inroads. 

Thai  is  what  I  would  like  to  do.  and 
then  «iove  to  imputed  interest  t<mior- 
row.  Which  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  an  interest  in.  as  have  four 
or  tlm  other  Senators;  and  Landsat 
and  Wo  or  three  other  minor  bills 
that  |we  could  probaldy  diqMise  of 
fairly  quickly. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  yield.  I  woiild  be  con- 
straintod  to  object  unless  there  is  a 
definite  agreonent  on  both  sides  with 
no  dissension  and  the  amendment  in 
issue  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  bresent 

I  ae^  the  minority  leader  is  here. 

Mr.  i  BYRD.  The  Senator  may  go 
ahead 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  the  un- 
derstiinding.  Obviously  the  amend- 
mentg  woiild  be  offered,  explained, 
and  agreed  to,  and  the  only  amend- 
ments we  will  consider  will  be  those 
that  «re  agreed  to,  we  are  not  going  to 
consider  any  controversial  amend- 
ments.       

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  yielding. 

Mi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised, and  I  say  to  the  minority  leader, 
it  ha«  been  suggested  by  some,  that 
perhs|?s  we  can  get  this  agreement  im- 
mediiitely  and  then  perhaps  ask  unani- 
mous iconsent  that  having  gotten  this 
agreefaent,  we  be  i>ermitted  today  to 
have  opening  statements  and  take  two 
or  thtee  of  the  amendments  or  four 
that  i^e  have  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  (tfiorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  trill  call  the  rolL 

ThQ  bm  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mi.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  <«der  for 
the  qforumcall  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.]  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanfcnoua  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  o^  nmi«nrf^r 
Order  No.  3,  S.  49,  the  MeClure-Volk- 
mer  gun  bill  at  2  pjn.  on  Tuesday. 
July  9.  1985.  and  it  be  considered 
undev  the  following  time  agreements 

Eight  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  ot  the 
Judidary  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minotity  member,  or  their  designees; 
that  ue  following  amendments  be  the 
only  nrst-degree  amendments  in  order, 
and  limited  to  the  following  time  limi- 
tations, to  be  equally  divided: 

On4  amendment  dealing  with  main- 
taini^  current  interstate  sales  regula- 
tion of  snubbies,  limited  to  1  hour;  one 
amenidment  deaJing  with  iw*i«fjfniwg 
current  interstate  sales  regulation  of 
handguns,  limited  to  1  hour,  eliminat- 
ing t  le  requirement  of  notice  before 
compliance  inspections,  limited  to  1 


hour. 


accepted 

■MBAUKOr 
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tain 
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ying  the  preonption  provi- 
to  1  hour,  which  wUl  be 
offered  by  Senator  Mbxz- 
>r  Snocs  or  both;  im- 
lUng-off '  period  for  cer- 
sales,  limited  to  1  hour 
importation  of  certain 
weapons,  limited  to  1 
offered  by  Senator  Mxiz- 
snATiii.  aiid  I  understand  it  wOl  be  ac- 
cepted; oonoemlng  the  appUeaUlity  of 
the  Natl<mal  Firearms  Act  to  the  con- 
version of  I  semiautomatic  weapons  to 
autmnatic  (weapons,  limited  to  1  hour; 
"state  of  mind"  provision— delete 
"carelessniss"  language  but  clarify 
with  legis^ive  history  that  acts  of 
simple  carelessness  are  not  "willful." 
limited  toil  hour,  "gun  show"  excep- 
tion—using exact  language  of  the  reg- 
ulations, linlted  to  1  hour,  a  McOure 
technical  amendment  to  correct  a 
printing  error,  limited  to  5  minutes; 
two  germane  amendments  to  be  of- 
fered by  tfae  majority  leader,  limited 


to    30 


nority  li 
each; 
mentsbe 
divided, 
the  f  J 
jMfle  to 


all 


utes  each;  two  germane 
to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
limited  to  30  minutes, 
second-degree  amend- 
ted  to  30  minutes  equally 
that  they  be  germane  to 
ammdment  they  pro- 
id.  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  t^  first-degree  amendments, 
which  will  be  subject  to  one  second- 
degree  amendment  each  by  Senator 
McCluix.  I  which  deal  with  the  same 
subject  as  jthe  first-degree  amendment, 
but  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ments; noj  amendments  dndlng  with 
armor-pieilcing  bullets  be  in  order,  no 
motions  to  commit  with  instructions 
be  in  order;  that  any  delMtable  mo- 
tions, appeals,  or  points  of  order,  if  so 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  be  limited  to 
10  minutec  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usu|l  form. 

The  PJ^tESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objeflion  to  the  proposed  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection on  {this  side.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  may  I  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  two  questions:  One, 
the  phras^  in  the  fifth  item  from  the 
bottom,  tie  phrase  "but  exceeds  the 
scope  of  [the  amendments,"  do  we 
know  whai  we  are  talking  about  there 
with  reference  to  scope?  In  other 
words,  thajt  is  not  Just  wide  open? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
first  two  amendments  listed  merely 
strike  and)  what  he  would  do  would  be 
add  that  language.  That  Is  the  second- 
degree  antendment.  So  the  first  two 
strike  out  provisions  and  he  would  add 
back  certain  language. 

Mr.  ByIeiD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  we  know 
what  the  verbiage  of  the  amendments 
will  be  at  this  moment.  I  take  it.  I  am 
Just  concerned  that  the  phrase  "ex- 
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ceeds  the  scope  of  the  amendments" 
could  be  wide  open. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  they  are  germane 
amendments.  I  am  not  certain  what 
the  language  in  the  amendments  is. 

They  are  the  same  subject  matter  as 
pointed  out  in  the  unanimoua-oonsent 
request.  They  add  bade  language. 
They  have  been  cleared  with  those 
who  would  be  offering  the  first  two 
ammdments. 

Let  me  see  if  we  can  obtain  copies  of 
the  amendmenta. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Very  welL  Mr.  President, 
while  that  is  being  done,  if  I  can  ask 
the  distinguished  leader  one  other 
question;  that  is.  this  agreement  has 
to  do  with  tomorrow.  What  wiU  govern 
the  debate  and  amendments  of  todasr? 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  time  agreement 
deals  with  July  9.  It  would  be  the 
Tuesday  following  the  recess.  If  we 
can  reach  this  agreement,  we  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  today 
to  lay  the  bill  down,  have  opening 
statements,  and  permit  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  South  Carolina 
to  designate  the  Senator  from  Utah  as 
numager  of  the  bilL  There  are  three  or 
four  amendments,  and  possib^  one 
colloquy  of  Senator  MBizumAtnc  that 
can  be  agreed  upon.  If  no  one  objects, 
we  felt  we  could  do  that  much  today, 
and  the  rest  would  carry  over  until 
Tuesday.  July  9. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  see.  After  today,  fur- 
ther action  <m  this  measure  will  go 
over  untn  the  Tuest^  after  the 
Senate  returns. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  right 

Mr.  BYRD.  May  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  what  will 
govern  the  debate  and  amendment 
process  today? 

Mr.  DOLEL  If  we  can  have  consent— 
we  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything 
without  the  consent  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  and  others— 
we  would  simply  make  opening  state- 
ments, lay  the  bill  down,  take  up  three 
or  four  amendments  that  have  been 
agreed  to.  That  would  be  it— no 
debate,  no  controversial  amendments, 
no  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  time  agree- 
moit  which  governs  actions  of  the 
Senate  today  on  this  measure? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  There  is  some  desire 
by  some  to  make  opening  statements 
today.  We  thought  we  might  dispose 
of  three  or  four  of  the  amendments 
that  we  have  agreed  to  today  Just  to 
show  some  movement  on  the  bill 
before  the  recess  starts. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Are  they  outside  the 
scope  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  I  think  you  will  find 
they  are  in  the  agreement. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  commitment,  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
Senator  Mothiham.  which  we  can  in- 
clude in  the  agreement,  or  we  can 
make  by  separate  agreement.  That 
would  reaffirm  that  S.  104.  the  biU 
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dealing  with  aimor-pierdng  bullets, 
and  the  chairman's  «'«wim»«tmi^t  to 
schedule  that  Mil  for  separate  fUxv 
aetim  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  am  not 
certain  that  needs  to  be  part  of  the 
agreanmt.  But  I  know  it  can  be.  I 
gueas  there  is  no  objectkm  to  it.  It  is  a 
matter  that  Senator  MomHAH  and 
Senator  Trduioiio  have  an  interest 
in.  There  are  96  oosponsors.  It  wHl  not 
be  part  of  S.  49.  but  Just  a  commit- 
ment to  bring  it  to  the  floor  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  time. 

I  also  will  indicate  that  I  will  otmtin- 
ue  to  work  with  Senator  MoCuju. 
Senator  Hatch.  Senator  KamnvT. 
Senator  MxnmAUM.  the  administra- 
tion, and  other  intererted  parties  on 
an  amendment  to  S.  49  designed  to 
clarify  that  kits  used  to  omvert  semi- 
automatic weapons  into  automatics 
are  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Firearms  Act.  tm^imHtig  those 
kits  which  do  not  include  aU  of  the 
parts  necessary  for  the  conversion.  I 
also  Intend  to  work  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  cmnmittee. 
Senator  Trusmohd.  Senator  Hatch. 
Senator  Kcmnanr.  and  administration 
officials  on  the  development  and  intro- 
duction of  separate  legislation  dealing 
with  various  issues  that  have  arisen 
under  the  National  Firearms  Act. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  that  part  of 
the  agreement  But  it  is  a  commitment 
that  I  would  make  along  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  in  addi- 
tion to  my  support  for  S.  104.  and  the 
commitment  to  schedule  that  biU  for 
separate  floor  action  as  quiddy  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Maihzas).  The  cleric  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  deric  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  T^thout  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  Just  re- 
dted  the  entire  request  for  a  time 
agreonent  I  would  like  to  ammd  that 
request 

In  the  fifth  paragraph  from  the 
bottom: 

That  all  second-degree  amendments 
be  limited  to  SO  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed, and  that  they  be  germane  to  the 
firstKlegree  amendment  they  propose 
to  amend,  with  the  exon>tion  of  the 
first  two  fint-degree  amendments, 
which  will  be  subject  to  one  second- 
degree  amendment  each,  by  Senator 
McCluu.  which  deal  with  the  same 
subject  as  the  fliat-degree  amendment, 
but  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  knock  out  the  words 
"second-degree"  and  insert  the  word 
"intervening." 


Then  in  remcmse  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  "scope  of 
the  amendments"  would  be  limited  to 
amendments  dealing  with  inaint«iri«»«j 
current  law  for  snubbies.  and  the 
second  amendment  dealing  with  the 
State  of  purchase  only  for  long  guns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  If  not  the  unanl- 
mous-cmsent  request  is  so  mtt^f[^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  entire  agreement 
with  that  modification,  then,  is  »gr*«fid 
to.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  add  to 
the  agreement  My  commitment  along 
with  that  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  we  have  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  shaU  be  ited  to  repeat 
that  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  advised  that  there 
has  not  yet  been  agreement  to  the 
entire  unanimous-consent  request 

Is  there  obJecUcm?  \nthout  objec- 
tion, the  luumimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 

The  agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  3  pjn.  oo  Tuesday.  July 
9.  198S,  the  Senate  pfoceed  to  the  eauider- 
atkm  of  a  49.  a  bOl  to  protect  flrearsM 
ownen*  oooatltutlaaal  rights.  dvO  liberties, 
and  righU  to  prtvaejr.  and  that  the  (oilowtaw 
amendmentB  be  the  only  fint  degrae 
amendmenU  to  be  in  order,  to  be  oouldered 
under  the  f (dlowlnc  ttme  '«— «**«'"w.  with 
the  time  to  be  equally  dtvtded  and  eoB- 
troUed  by  tbe  mover  and  the  maoaccr. 
unleH  the  manaser  la  In  favor.  In  whlcb 
case  the  control  ■hlfta  to  tbe  MInortty 
Leader  or  hia  deaiSDee: 

Amendment  «<*»it"f  with  twtwtmtT^faj  cur- 
rent Intentate  sales  regulation  of  snubbies. 
Ihour 

Amendment  dealing  with  twh»»ai..fTiy  cur- 
rent Intentate  sales  reculatlaas  of  hand- 
guns. Ibour 

Amendment  eliminattng  requirement  of 
notice  before  comidlaDoe  Impectlaos.  1 
hour 

Amoidment  offered  by  Senator  Ifeta- 
fnhaimi  or  Senator  Symma  modifying  the 
preemptton  provislaaa,  Iboor; 

Amendment  i«ipn«tw»j  «  "oocfllng  off 
period  for  certain  firearai  sales.  1  hour 

Amendment  «'«~<*''"«wf  the  applicability 
of  the  Natlaoal  Flreanns  Act  to  tbe  conver- 
sion of  semi-automatic  weapons  to  automat- 
ic weapons,  1  hour. 

Amendment  dealing  with  "state  of  mind" 
provlalans.  ddetlng  "cardeasneas"  language 
but  darlfylng  with  legWattve  history  that 
acts  of  simple  careteasneas  are  i>ot  "wUUul". 
Ibour; 

Two  germane  ammdmcnts  offend  by  the 
Majority  Leader.  SO  minutes  each: 

Two  germane  amendments  offered  by  the 
litamlty  Leader,  30  minutes  emdK 

Ordered  further.  That  all  aeocod  degree 
amendments  be  limited  to  30  mlnutee,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  oontndled.  and  that 
they  be  gennane  to  the  first  degree  amend- 
ment they  propose  to  amend,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  ftaat  two  flrst-degree  amend- 
menta. wlil^  win  be  be  subject  to  one  Inter- 
vening amendment  each,  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  lleClure,  which  deals  with  the 
same  subject  as  the  first  degree  amendment 
but  which  exceeds  the  scope  of  Uie  amend- 
mmt:  Frovided,  That  the  subject  matter  of 
these  amendments  be  limited  to  (1)  main- 
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Uinlnc  eun«nt  law  (or  mubblM  and  (2)  (or 
■Ute  o(  puzduM  only  (or  lone  funa. 

OtUniAtrOttr,  That  no  amandment  deal- 
ing vtth  aimor-pleretiic  bulleta  be  In  order, 
that  no  mottona  to  oaminlt  with  instraeUooa 
be  in  order,  and  that  debate  on  any  debata- 
ble motlona.  apppwali.  or  polnta  o(  order 
wbldi  are  ■nbnttted  or  oo  which  the  Chair 
entertalna  d^Mte  ahall  be  Uralted  to  10  min- 
utaa.  to  be  equally  dMded  and  controlled  In 
the  umal  (onn. 

Ordered  fwrther.  That  time  (or  debate  on 
the  bm  ahall  be  United  to  8  houn.  to  be 
equally  dMded  and  controlled,  reapeetlvely, 
by  the  Chalmian  o(  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  the  RanUng  lOnoilty  Member,  or 
their  ifcaimtw  Praniiei,  That  the  aakl 
Senaton.  or  either  o(  them.  may.  Cram  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  pamace  o( 
the  mid  bill,  allot  addftlanal  time  to  any 
8enat«»r  during  the  consideration  o(  any 
amendment,  drtwtable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  o(  order.  (June  S4. 1965) 

Mr.  DOLE.  ICr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cuiMd  this  with  the  chaimum  of  the 
oommittee  dealing  with  various  issues 
that  have  arism  under  the  National 
Flreanns  Act  and  also  S.  104.  I  shall 
continue  to  wort  with  Senators 
McClctx.  Hatch.  Kerrdt.  BCbxz- 
smauM.  the  administration,  and  other 
interested  parties  on  an  amendment  to 
&  49  designed  to  clarify  that  Idts  used 
to  ccmvert  semiautomatic  weapons 
into  automatics  are  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  InrJnding  those  kits  which  do  not 
include  all  the  parts  necessary  for  the 
conversion. 

Let  me  further  add.  I  intend  to  wo  A 
with  Senators  Thdrmohd.  Hatch.  Km- 
mmr.  and  administration  officials  on 
the  development  and  introduction  of 
separate  legislation  dealing  with  vari- 
ous Issues  that  have  arisen  under  the 
National  Firearms  Act 

Finally,  let  me  reaffirm  my  support 
for  S.  104.  the  Thurmond-Moynihan 
bai  dealing  with  armor-piercing  bul- 
lets, and  my  commitment  to  schedule 
that  bill  for  s^Mnte  floor  action  as 
qui«±ly  as  possible  once  it  is  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Judiduy  Com- 
mittee. 

ICr.  President,  imless  there  is  some 
objection,  what  I  would  like  to  do  if  we 
can  make  some  progress  on  this  bill 
today  would  be,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  set  f <Hrth  in  the  agreement 
Just  agreed  to.  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  up  S.  49  so  that  we  might  have 
opening  statements  and  so  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee might  designate  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  to  manage  the  bilL 
We  might  agree  on  fotir  specified 
amendments  under  the  same  terms 
and  c(Hiditions  as  set  forth  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  Just  ob- 
tained. The  first  would  be  the  prohibi- 
tion of  importation  of  certain  parts  in 
the  amendment  by  Stmator  Mrz- 
CMBAUH  which  has  been  agreed  to,  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  a  gun  show  exception 
limited  to  1  hour,  a  McClure  technical 
amendment  to  correct  a  printing  error, 
limited  to  5  minutes.  They  would  be 


subjoct  to  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions, in  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment) Just  obtained. 

Mri  BTRD.  Reserving  the  right  to 
objeqt.  Mr.  President,  and  I  do  not 
to  object  I  understand  the  dis- 
majority  leader  has  asked 
loiis  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  49 
and  that  certain  amendments  which 
he  h$B  enumerated — 

Mri  DOIJL  And  only  those  amend- 
ment^ 

MA  BYRD  [continuing].  And  only 
thosd  amendments  which  he  has  enu- 
merajted  would  be  subject  to  action 
todaf.  and  would  be  governed  by  the 
same  terms  and  Mmditiras  of  the  over- 
all agreement  I  have  no  objedton  to 
thati  I  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
lead*  whether  or  not  the  time  on 
those  amendments  and  for  debate 
overul  will  begin  running  tod^  or  will 
that  p  hours  on  the  bUl.  let  us  say.  not 
begiil  nmning  until  Tuesday,  July  9.  at 
2p^? 

BCi<  DOLE.  It  would  be  my  sugges- 
tion [that  the  time  not  run,  that  we 
havdthe  full  8  hotirs  to  b^dn  work  on 
the  fill  at  2  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  July 

••    J 
MA  BYRD.  Mr.  President  I  thank 

the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 

remove  my  objection. 

Tfafc     PREBlDINa     OFFICER.     Is 

ther#  objection?  Without  objection. 

the  majority  leader's  request  is  agreed 

"T 

FEX^ERAL  FIREARMS  OWNERS 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Thp  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
deiiv  will  state  the  bOl  by  title. 

TUe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Ifll  (8.  49)  to  protect  (Irearme  ownen' 
constitutional  rlghtB.  dvQ  Ubertlea,  and 
rlghti  to  privacy. 

Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
thet^ilL 

BYRD.  Before  he  begins,  would 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee  yield  so  I  might 
designate  as  floor  manager  for  the 
Um^  being  the  distinguished  Senator- 
tmai  Hawaii  [Mr.  MATtmrAOA]? 

BCi  THURMOND.  Yes,  BCr.  Presi- 
dent   

THe  PRESmma  officer.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

BCK.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
sm  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Federal  FIreams  Owners  Protection 
Act.; 8.  49.  introduced  on  Janxiary  3. 
1988^  by  Senator  McCluu.  Senator 
Hat^  Senator  Snon.  Senator 
DKHtoR  and  myself.  This  bDl  is  similar 
to  Ml  amendment  on  last  year's  con- 
tinue resolution  which  received  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate 
on  tiro  occasions,  by  votes  of  88  to  81 
and  t77-20. 


The  puibose  of  this  bill  is  to  further 
the  auistttutional  rights  guaranteed 
to  firearms  owners  by  correcting  defi- 
ciencies iii  Federal  firearms  laws.  I  feel 
this  bOl  {Will  accomplish  that  goal. 
whUe  pr^rving  legitimate  law  en- 
f orconent  efforts. 

The  administration  strongly  sup- 
ports thisIprovMeal.  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  extensive  study  and  numerous 
hearings.  [I  urge  my  colleagues  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  firearms  laws  by 
supportink  this  much  needed  legislar 
tion.         I 

As  maniger  of  the  bill  on  the  major- 
ity side,  t  hereby  designate  Senator 
Oaanr  HiTCH  of  Utah  to  handle  the 
bUl  on  tUe  Senate  floor,  since  he  did 
most  of  t^e  woi^  on  this  bill  in  the 
Senate  Jii^dary  Cmnmittee. 

Mr.  H^TCH.  Mr.  President  I  think 
this  is  a  Historic  day  because  we  have 
fought  over  this  bill  for  more  than  a 
decade  nhw.  and  it  looks  to  me  as 
though,  fltlmately.  we  are  going  to 
have  a  bju  that  we  can  pretty  much 
get  everybody  to  agree  on. 

Mr.  President  the  opening  of  this 
debate  culminates  a  lengUiy  legislative 
process  tb  ensure  greater  protection 
for  the  cobstitutional  rigbts  of  firearm 
owners.  S.  49  deregulates  the  acquisi- 
tion, poseeasion.  and  use  of  firearms 
for  lawful  purposes  and  redirects  Fed- 
eral firearm  enforcement  toward 
criminal  {violators.  Thus.  S.  49  reaf- 
finns  the  stated  intent  of  the  1968 
Oun  Control  Act  to  avoid  "any  undue 
or  unnecessary  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law-abiding  dtiaens.  *  *  *" 
Despite  this  stated  intent  of  the  Oun 
Control  Act  numerous  hearings  have 
revealed  that  the  1968  act  has  failed  to 
strike  ankppropriate  balance  between 
the  ccmst  Ititional  rights  of  law-abiding 
gun  own<ir8  and  law  enforcement  in- 
terests. 

Rather  than  focusing  on  violent 
crime,  Fe  leral  firearm  enforcement  in- 
stead hai;  become  mired  down  in  en- 
forcing minor  technical  infractions. 
Inadvertent  recordkeeping  errors  have 
given  rise  to  major  felony  prosecu- 
tions. An  occasional  sale  from  a  deal- 
er's privaite  collection  have  resulted  in 
felony  dirges.  Warrantless  searches 
have  unnecessarily  harrassed  law-abid- 
ing firearms  dealers.  The  absence  of 
any  defiaitions  for  "engaging  in  the 
buslness'1  have  subjected  casual  hob- 
byists or  I  collectors  to  prosecution  for 
dealing  in  firearms  without  a  license. 
The  abscboe  of  any  criminal  state  of 
mind  rMuirements— mens  rea— for 
felony  violations  have  resulted  in 
severe  penalties  for  unintentional  in- 
fractions [of  technical  rules.  Require- 
ments for  recordkeeping  on  ammiml- 
tlon  hav4  imposed  enormous  burdens 
on  firea^  dealers  which  were  not 
needed  f^r  adequate  law  enforcement. 
This  list  could  be  expanded.  In  gener- 
al, the  1M8  act  needs  modification  to 
eliminate    some    unintended    conse- 


quences of  its  broad  or  unclear  lan- 
guage. 

Accordingly,  I  am  grateful  to  Majori- 
ty Leader  Dols  for  recognising  the 
grave  importance  of  the  rights  of  fire- 
arms owners  in  scheduling  this  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  the  bill's  sponsor. 
Senator  McCLxno,  who  has  champi- 
oned this  cause  for  many  years  in  an- 
ticipation of  this  climactic  day.  The 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  President  pro  tem  of  the  Senate. 
Senator  SiaoM  TmnMom,  deserves 
special  commendation  for  holding  the 
hearings  that  documented  the  prob- 
lems and  for  scheduling  the  committee 
maricups  that  produced  the  careful 
lenguage  of  8.  49.  Many  others  who 
have  defended  these  constitutional 
rights  for  years  also  deserve  mention, 
but  I  will  only  generally  thank  the 
Reagan  administration  and  many  of 
my  other  colleagues.  I  must,  however, 
thank  President  Reagan  who  has  said: 

We  need  to  reform  the  firearms  laws 
which  needlessly  interfere  with  the  rlghU 
of  legitimate  gun  owners  ...  I  look  (orward 
to  signing  a  blU  that  truly  protects  the 
rights  of  Uw-abiding  dtisens  without  dimin- 
ishing the  effectiveness  of  criminal  law  en- 
foroemoit  against  the  misuse  of  firearms. 

The  process  of  refining  the  language 
pending  before  the  Senate  has  been  a 
long  one.  but  the  results  are  worthy  of 
expeditious  Senate  approvaL  Al- 
though S.  49  had  been  introduced 
many  Congresses  ago  when  the  inad- 
equacies of  the  1968  act  became  evi- 
dmt,  serious  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation began  in  the  97th  Congress.  In 
1982,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
m>proved  S.  1030,  the  predecessor  to 
this  legislation,  after  three  hearings 
and  four  maricup  sessions.  S.  1030  con- 
tained a  substitute  amendment  pro- 
posed by  myself  which  refiected  im- 
provements made  in  the  bill's  lan- 
guage by  negotiations  with  experts  in 
the  Reagan  administration  and  in  the 
community  of  gun  owners.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bill  did  not  receive  floor 
consideration  before  the  97th  Con- 
gress expired. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  again  undertook  to  im- 
prove the  legislation.  After  another 
hearing  and  4  more  days  of  markup, 
the  committee  unanimously  ^proved 
the  amended  bill.  8.  914.  8.  914  again 
contained  a  substitute  amendment 
which  I  had  proposed  containing 
agreements  reached  between  myself. 
Senator  McClurs.  and  representatives 
of  the  Reagan  administration.  As  I 
mentioned,  the  long  hours  of  negotia- 
tion on  S.  914  were  rewarded  with  a 
unanimous  committee  vote.  Once 
again,  the  Congress  expired  without 
approval  of  S.  914. 

In  this  Congress.  S.  914,  with  only  a 
few  minor  variations  from  the  version 
which  passed  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, was  introduced  by  Senator 
McClubk,  Senator  THDmcoHD,  Senator 
Dou,  myself  and  a  bipartisan  host  of 
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other  sunwrten  of  firearm  owner's 
rights.  In  ligbt  of  the  extensive  ccmsid- 
eration  given  this  issue  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  prior  Coogreases.  it 
is  certainly  responsible  policy  to  bring 
this  legislation  directly  to  the  floor. 


Permit  me  to  rehearse  for  you  the 
liberty  that  the  Ftamers  considered 
important  enough  to  list  second  in  the 
Constitution,  immediately  following 
the  freedoms  of  speech  and  religion: 

A  weU  regulated  mUttia  being  neoemary  to 
the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  at  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  ahMl  not  be 
infringed. 

The  language  of  the  amendment 
itself  explains  why  the  Framers  con- 
sidered this  right  important  twiftiigh  to 
list  second.  They  thou^t  the  "securi- 
ty of  a  free  state"  would  depend  on 
the  ri^t  to  ke^  and  bear  arms. 
Before  proceeding  to  discuss  how  the 
second  amendment  is  under  attack.  I 
would  like  to  pause  and  retrace  the 
drcumstanoes  surrounding  Uie  draft- 
ing of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

Like  many  of  our  basic  liberties,  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  may  be 
traced  to  common  law  origins  in  Eng- 
land even  before  Amolca  was  settled. 
The  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689  con- 
tained the  right  to  "have  aims."  The 
famed  English  Jurist  Bla^stooe  listed 
in  his  Cmnmentaries  the  "right  of 
having  and  using  arms  for  self -pieeer- 
vation  and  defense."  This  right  is  liter- 
ally older  than  the  constituti<m  itself. 
In  fact,  if  our  forefathers  had  not  ex- 
ercised this  right  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  we  may  never  have  had  a 
constitution. 

In  America,  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  hastened  by  the  Khtg's  attempt  to 
disarm  the  colonists.  Outraged  at  the 
King's  gun  controls,  our  own  hot- 
blooded  patriot  Patrick  Henry,  in  his 
"give  me  liberty"  speech  feared  the 
colonists  would  wait  too  luig  to  take 
up  arms.  He  exclaimed:  "Will  it  be 
when  we  are  totally  disarmed?  *  *  * 
Three  millKm  people  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty  are  invincible." 
Indeed,  the  "shot  heard  round  the 
world"  at  Lexington  and  Concord  was 
the  result  of  General  Gage's  attempt 
to  seize  some  ammunition  and  fire- 
arms. In  one  sense  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  the  first  gun  control  fight 
We  won  that  gun  control  battle. 

After  the  war,  on  September  17. 
1787.  89  men  gathered  in  Philadelphia 
to  culminate  16  hot  weeks  of  summer 
worit  by  signing  the  Constitution.  The 
process  did  not  end  there,  however. 
Article  vn  required  the  ratification  of 
three-quarters  of  the  States.  Three 
delegates,  including  the  powerful 
Oeorge  Mason  of  Virginia,  refused  to 
sign  the  document  because  it  lacked  a 
Bill  of  Rights. 

T^thout  a  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Consti- 
tution came  under  immmediate  attack. 
One  zealous  opponent  protested  that 
under  the  Constitution.  Congress  "at 
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their  pleasure  may  arm  or  disarm  all 
or  any  part  of  the  freemen  of  the 
United  Statea."  If  he  was  upset  then, 
imagine  how  he  would  react  today  to 
the  1968  Oun  Control  Act  or  worse 
yeta  aearch  warrant  served  by  a 
BATF  agent? 

At  length,  the  Statea  ratified  the 
Constitutlim  only  after  petitioning 
Congress  to  write  a  BOl  of  Ri^ts. 
Indeed.  President  Oeorge  Washington, 
in  his  first  inaugural,  called  for 
emendments  to  the  Constitution.  In 
compliance,  James  Madison  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  undertook 
the  work  which  produced  the  second 
amendment 

But  now  this  great  rigbt  which  we 
w<m  in  battle  and  in  heated  naticmal 
debate  is  again  under  attack.  As  I  men- 
tioned, this  time  the  wXXmA  is  far  more 
subtle  than  Major  Pitcaim's  march  on 
LexingUm.  MA. 

I«t  me  give  you  an  example.  Samuel 
Adams  was  a  great  leader  in  the  fighf. 
for  indepoidenoe.  He  was  also  a  hand- 
gun owner  who  pressed  for  the  second 
amendment  with  the  hope,  in  his  own 
words,  that  the  "Constitution  nhaii 
never  be  construed  •  •  •  to  prevent 
the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
are  peaceable  citizens  from  keeping 
their  own  arms."  I  think  Adams  would 
be  shotted  today  to  learn  that  his  own 
native  State  impoaee  a  year's  sentence, 
without  probation  or  parole,  for  carry- 
ing a  firearm  without  a  permit  Trag- 
ically, it  is  that  same  State  i^ere  the 
patriots  took  up  aims  at  Lexington 
green. 

Let  us  examine  the  subtle  attempts 
of  some  courts  and  politicians  to  drain 
the  meaning  out  of  the  second  amend- 
ment Their  first  line  of  attack  is  to 
contend  that  "the  right  of  Uie  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms"  is  merely  a  col- 
lective right  referring  to  the  people 
collectively  as  a  common  body  instead 
of  as  individual  citizens.  In  other 
words,  they  would  say,  the  amendment 
only  prohibits  Federal  interference 
with  State  National  Ouard  weaponry. 

This  faulty  reading  of  tlie  amend- 
ment simply  does  not  square  with  the 
history  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  When 
the  Senate  considered  the  seccmd 
amendment  in  1789,  it  specifically  re- 
jected a  motion  on  the  floor  that 
would  have  limited  the  right  to  bear- 
ing arms  only  "for  the  common  de- 
fense." The  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment wanted  no  such  restricticms. 
They  agreed  with  Blackstone  that  the 
right  extended  to  individual  uses  of 
firearms  for  "self-preservation  and  de- 
fense." In  the  words  of  Richard  Henry 
Lee.  a  member  of  the  Senate  that 
drafted  the  second  amendment: 

To  preserve  liberty.  It  is  rssnitlsl  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  always  prwifsi 
anns  and  be  taught  slfte.  eqwdally  when 
young,  how  to  use  them. 

The  notion  of  HmiMnf  the  second 
amendment  by  undue  wnphi^'^  on  the 
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militia  language  alao  breaks  down  for 
another  reason.  In  1972,  Congren  en- 
acted the  IfflitU  Act  maUng  all  able- 
bodied  moi  between  18-45  member*  of 
the  militia.  Indeed,  the  current  United 
States  Code  still,  by  law.  defines  the 
mmtia  as  "all  aUe-bodied  males"  be- 
tween 17  and  45.  The  "militia"  men- 
timed  in  the  amendment  is  not  limit- 
ed to  the  State  Nati<Hial  Ouard.  The 
patriots  at  Lexington,  though  Just  a 
gathering  of  freedom-loving  farmers, 
was  a  militia.  The  second  amend- 
ment's "militia"  is  the  "whole  body  of 
the  people."  In  fact,  its  very  language 
says  it  is  a  "right  of  the  people." 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  first  and  fourth  amendments 
also  uses  the  language  "right  of  the 
people."  Oeariy  those  amendments— 
^proved  at  the  same  time  as  the 
second  amendment— grant  individual 
rights  to  peaceably  assemble  and  to  be 
free  of  arbitrary  searches.  Likewise, 
keeping  and  bewring  anns  is  an  indi- 
vidual right  In  fact,  as  Justice  Story 
of  the  Supreme  Court  once  said,  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is  the 
"palladium  (protector)  of  the  UberUes 
of  the  R^ublic"  It  Is  the  means  of 
preserving  the  other  rights. 

The  only  way  to  fight  falsity  is  with 
facts.  Therefore,  one  of  my  first  acts 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  was  to  launch  a  study 
on  the  roots  of  the  second  amendment 
which  established  the  history  we  have 
been  diswiwdng.  Over  5.000  copies  were 
printed.  The  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  reports  that  the  supplies  of 
that  report  were  exhausted  faster 
than  almost  any  other  document  ever 
produced  by  Congress. 

If  we  are  to  fend  off  subtle  attacks 
on  our  liberties,  we  must  be  armed- 
armed  with  knowledge  of  what  the 
amendment  was  intended  to  mean. 
This  report  is  one  more  arrow  In  our 
quiver. 

The  other  attack  on  the  second 
amendment  Is  even  more  insidious 
than  misleading  doubts  about  the 
meaning  of  the  language.  Tou  are  fa- 
miliar with  these  efforts  to  undennine 
our  right  This  attack  suggests  that 
guns.  Instead  of  criminals,  are  respon- 
sible for  violent  crime. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand,  based 
on  the  foregoing  evidence,  how  a  right 
so  fundamental  as  the  individual  right 
to  bear  arms  could  be  misunderstood 
today.  It  was  obviously  well  under- 
stood at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  for  decades 
thereafter.  According  to  a  recent 
public  opinion  poll,  88  percent  of 
Americans  today  still  believe  In  the  in- 
dividual right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  I 
am  talking  about  the  1978  Decision 
liaking  Information  polls.  The  history 
of  the  second  amendment  and  what  it 
stands  for  is  clear.  The  people  of  our 
Nation  overwhelmingly  support  this 
right,  which  is  so  fundammtal  to  oiir 
freedoms  and  liberties  as  Amfrtt^n^ 


oim  oovnoL  u  HOT  cBna  ooirasoL 
De^ite  the  Intent  of  Congress  when 
the  ail  of  Rights  was  ad(q»ted,  the 
second  amendment  has  been  under 
attacl^.  Many  well-meaning  dtiaens 
and  Uwnnakers,  appropriately  i4>palled 
at  fwealating  levels  of  crime,  have 
drawQ  the  mistaken  conclusion  that 
guns.  Instead  of  criminals,  are  respon- 
sible lor  violence.  While  I  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  seriousness  of  our  vio- 
lent crime  plague.  I  state  categorically 
that  the  solution  to  this  crime  epidem- 
ic Is  ttot  to  take  firearms  away  from 
law-abiding  dtisens.  Blaming  guns  for 
a  criminal's  violence  makes  no  more 
sense  than  blaming  automobiles  for 
drunk  drivers.  Moreover,  outlawing 
guns  ito  stop  crime  makes  no  more 
sense  Ithan  does  outlawing  cars  to  stop 
drunl^  <lrivlng. 

Criiiie  statistics  make  clear  that  gun 
control  Is  not  crime  control.  Legisla- 
tion tiiat  regulates  the  use  and  avail- 
ability of  firearms.  Including  hand- 
guns, does  not  reduce  crime.  Studies 
show  Ithat  cities  and  States  with  re- 
strictljre  gun  control  laws  have  higher 
crimei  rates  than  areas  with  less  re- 
strictive laws  concerning  guns.  Hand- 
gun availability,  based  on  handguns  in 
drculation  per  100.000  population,  has 
increased  over  90  percent  in  the  past 
15  years.  However,  handgun  Involve- 
ment In  homicide  has  fallen  from  a  re- 
ported 48  percent  In  1967  to  43.5  per- 
cent fb  1982.  Firearm  ownership  over- 
all has  increased  almost  60  percent 
and  ^t  gun  involvement  in  homicide 
has  f^en.  The  highest  homicide  and 
other*  violent  crime  rates  remain  In 
gun-rfstrictlve  areas— New  York  City 
had  iaore  homicides  than  the  com- 
bined^ total  of  23  States  with  a  popula- 
tion if  37  million  had  covering  half 
the  l^d  area  of  the  United  States. 
With  B  virtual  handgun  ban.  Washing- 
ton, DC  has  become  the  most  violent 
large  city  In  the  Nation.  Firearms  In- 
volvement in  violent  crime  In  Wash- 
ington, DC  Is  Increasing— while  de- 
creasfcig  nationally  and  in  big  cities  In 
geneifd.  Massachusetts,  with  a  restric- 
tive $un  control  law,  continues  to 
watch  violent  crime  rise  at  a  rate  twice 
that  it  the  rest  of  the  country. 

In  November  1981,  the  Justice  De- 
partoient  released  the  Executive  Sum- 
mary and  Literature  Review  of  the 
massilre  study  on  Weapons,  Crime,  and 
Vlolehce  in  America.  The  research, 
conducted  primarily  by  Profs.  James 
Wright  and  Peter  Rossi  of  the  Univer- 
sity |of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst 
undef  a  $287,000  grant  from  the  Law 
Enfotcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion [LEAA]  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  [NU],  reviewed  litera- 
tiuw  and  studies  to  determine  what  de- 
finitive evidence  exists  on  Issues  relat- 
ing to  weapons,  violence,  and  crime.  It 
examined  the  amount  and  quality  of 
crlmlhal  justice  daU  available  on 
weapons  through  a  national  survey  of 
609  law  enforcement  agencies  and  an 
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analysis  ol  court  records  of  a  sample 
of  5.000  fdony  cases  processed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  In  short 
the  reseaifch  proved  exhaustive,  and 
Its  findings  were  unequivocal  The  re- 
searchers [concluded  that  "there  Is 
little  evidence  to  show  that  gun  owner- 
ship ammg  the  population  as  a  whole 
Is,  per  se,  ia  important  cause  of  crimi- 
nal violen<ie,"  and  there  Is  no  conclu- 
sive evld«)ce  that  restrictive  gun 
laws— Federal,  State,  or  local— either 
Impair  the  access  of  criminals  to  fire- 
arms or  rqduce  the  amount  of  violent 
crime.        I 

Prof esso^  Wright  and  Rossi  found 
that  many  of  the  common  assump- 
tions about  the  firearms  and  crime 
issue  are  unsupported.  They  found 
that  50  percent  of  American  families 
acknowledge  gun  ownership  and  that 
three-fourths  of  these  privately  owned 
guns  are  used  for  qDort  and  recreation; 
the  remainder  for  self-defense.  They 
found  no  persuasive  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  a^egation  that  most  homicide 
would  not  occur  were  firearms  general- 
ly less  available.  And  they  concluded 
that  "any  action  taken  to  deny  fire- 
arms to  wbuld-be  criminals  will  neces- 
sarily denv  them  to  a  vastly  luver 
grotv  of  persons  who  will  never  con- 
template, much  less  commit  a  violent 
criminal  ajct"- a  cost  which  must  be 
"weighed  against  the  anticipated  bene- 
fits before  a  rational  policy  decision 
can  be  ma^e." 

The  cost  to  which  these  researchers 
alluded  is  two-fold:  The  cost  to  life 
and  the  coat  to  dvll  rights  and  dvll  lib- 
erties.      I 

Professors  Wright  and  Rossi  found 
that  privsltely  owned  handguns  seem 
to  be  about  as  effective  a  deterrent  to 
crime  as  la  the  legal  system.  Between  2 
and  6  perMnt  of  the  adult  population 
has  actiiaily  fired  a  gun  in  self  de- 
fense. 

Available  evidence  suggests  that  the  prob- 
ability that)  a  person  burglarizing  an  occu- 
pied house  Will  be  shot  is  about  at  one  per- 
cent As  It  tiims  out  this  is  nearly  the  same 
probability  jthat  an  offender  will  be  appre- 
hended, charged,  convicted,  and  sentenced. 
Actually,  gans  may  be  a  more  effective  de- 
terrent stnee  a  burglar  making  his  own  cost- 
bmefit  analysis  is  bound  to  count  the  possi- 
bility of  being  shot  to  death  as  a  more  seri- 
ous risk  than  that  of  spending  a  few  years 
in  prison. 

Using  gbns  for  protection  reduces 
the  chanc^  that  the  violent  crime  will 
be  successfully  completed.  And  Justice 
Departmeht  victimization  surveys,  but 
Wright-Rbssi.  show  that  the  use  of  a 
gun  or  kiafe  for  protection  also  re- 
duces the  [chance  of  Injury  to  the  in- 
tended vicUm. 

On  the  I  basis  of  this  evidence  it  is 
dear  that  any  gun  control,  such  as 
limitation  and/or  registration,  works 
mainly  to  regulate  many  law  abiding 
dtlzens  who  do  not  use  their  weapons 
for  violent  purposes,  but  for  sport, 
self -def  en  le,  and  collecting.  Law  en- 


f orconent  officials  spend  many  wasted 
hours  regulating  honest  dtlzens,  hours 
that  could  be  spent  cutting  down 
crime. 

This  and  other  evidence  shows  not 
only  ^t  gun  control  laws  do  not  have 
their  desired  and  Intended  effect,  but 
that  gun  control  restrictions  actually 
increase  the  Inddence  of  violent  crime 
and  homldde.  If  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful In  reducing  this  crime,  we  must 
attack  it  directly.  Efforts  to  curb  our 
constitutional  freedom  to  bear  arms, 
while  possibly  well-intended,  are  mis- 
directed and  counterproductive. 

PAILUKB  or  1»«S  ACT 

For  example,  consider  the  following 
injustices  that  have  come  about  as  a 
result  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968. 
Most  of  the  act  permits  conviction  on 
inadvertent  and  unintentional  viola- 
tions. The  Federal  Firearms  Reform 
Act  would  require  proof  of  wlUf  ul  vio- 
lation, limiting  entrapment  of  persons 
without  criminal  Intent 

Herb  Van  Buren.  of  Arizona,  a  gun 
collector,  was  persuaded  to  sell  agents 
six  firearms  at  several  gun  shows.  Van 
Buren  had  no  idea  that,  under  various 
court  decisions,  this  could  be  consid- 
ered "engaged  In  the  business"  of  deal- 
ing in  guns,  which  requires  a  license. 
He  dearly  had  no  dmlnal  intent  he 
told  one  agent  that  he  didn't  even 
know  anyone  who  would  misuse  a  g\in. 
He  was  convicted  on  Federal  felony 
charges  of  dealing  without  a  license. 

Richard  Boulln,  a  licensed  gun 
dealer  and  private  collector,  veteran 
former  policeman,  was  convicted  of 
selling  his  private  firearms  without  re- 
cording them  in  his  business  records. 
He  was  told  by  BATF  agents  that  sales 
from  Private  collection  did  not  need  to 
be  recorded;  while  he  was  awaiting 
trial,  the  head  of  BATF  made  this 
same  statement  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Hajrakawa.  Boulln  was  convicted  of  an 
innocent  act,  so  technical  that  even 
the  director  of  BATF  thought  it  was 
legal. 

While  testifying  at  hearings  hdd 
during  the  96th  Congress,  Acree, 
former  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
stated  that  he  had  examined  every 
BATF  case  brought  over  a  2-year 
period  in  much  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia and  that  80  percent  of  them  in- 
volved technical  charges  against  per- 
sons with  no  criminal  intent. 

Under  the  1968  Oim  Control  Act 
Bob  Wampler,  a  Virginia  corporate  ex- 
ecutive, had  his  home  raided  by 
BATF.  The  raid  resulted  in  the  confis- 
cation of  his  70  gun  collection.  Of  the 
70  guns  miprehended,  25  were  an- 
tiques, and  the  remainder  were  en- 
graved, gold  inlaid,  and  so  forth.  No 
criminal  charges  were  brought.  Tot  2V^ 
years,  Wampler  kept  pushing  for  their 
return;  BATF  at  one  point  threatened 
to  prosecute  if  he  didn't  let  them  keep 
the  guns.  Nearly  3  years  later,  they  re- 
turned them— all  without  any  charges 
being  filed. 
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David  Jewell,  of  Denver.  CO.  had  a 
most  expensive  oolleeti(m  confiscated 
from  his  vehicle.  It  induded  a  ahotgim 
valued  at  $7,000  and  otho-  collector 
Items.  BATF  charged  him  with  dealing 
without  a  license.  This  was  based  on  8 
sales  over  a  period  of  many  months. 
BATF  dropped  charges  In  1978:  only 
at  the  end  of  1980  did  they  dedde  to 
return  Jewell  his  guns. 

The  Reform  Act  would  correct  these 
injustices.  Under  its  provisions,  confis- 
cated guns  must  be  returned  if  the 
owner  is  aquitted. 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  per- 
mits the  Oovemment  to  charge  per- 
sons with  inadvertent  offenses,  confis- 
cate weapons  baaed  on  agent  opinions 
as  to  their  future  use.  and  so  forth. 
Yet  it  provides  no  restitution  to  the 
victim  of  these  practices,  even  when 
they  are  misused  for  oppression.  In 
many  cases  where  the  individual  se- 
cures vindication,  he  does  so  only  at 
the  price  of  financial  ruin— or  winds 
up  letting  guns  be  Illegally  iDept  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  to  hire  an  at- 
torney to  challenge  the  confiscation. 
The  Reform  Act  would  permit  a  Judge 
to  award  attorney's  fees  to  the  dtlzen 
in  a  gun  confiscation  case  if  the  dUzen 
wins  the  return  of  the  firearms,  or  in 
any  other  proceeding,  if  the  Judge 
finds  that  the  Agency  proceeded  in  an 
oppressive  way  or  acted  in  bad  faith. 
The  following  examples  show  why  this 
Is  necessary. 

Paul  and  Blllie  Hays,  of  New  Mexico, 
had  their  shop  raided  by  BATF.  They 
were  charged  with  six  Improper  sales. 
Based  on  these  six  allegations,  BATF 
also  seized  their  entire  Inventory  of 
170  firearms,  and  moved  to  revoke 
their  license.  The  Jury,  In  a  7-mlnute 
deliberation,  found  the  Hays'  inno- 
cent Months  later,  BATF  dedded  to 
abandon  the  license  revocation.  But 
BATF  is  still  withholding  the  invento- 
ry, for  which  the  Hays  must  pay  their 
creditors  (its  value  Is  about  $70,000), 
and  the  attorneys'  fees  to  secure  its 
return.  The  UJS.  attorney  Indicated  In 
writing  that  the  Hays  would  have  the 
Inventory  back— provided  they  signed 
away  and  right  to  sue  the  agents  for 
dvll  rights  violations. 

R.C.  Lindsay,  of  Florida,  a  licensed 
dealer,  was  threatened  by  BATF  to 
have  his  license  revoked  because  he 
wasn't  selling  enough  firearms.  When 
he  told  the  agmt  this  was  not  legal 
ground  for  revocation,  the  agent  re- 
plied that  Lindsay  would  have  to  hire 
an  attorney  to  ke^  his  license.  BATF 
sought  to  revoke:  Undsay  opposed  and 
discovered  that  the  BATF  administra- 
tive Judge  on  the  case  had  illegally 
rendered  a  written  opinion  to  the 
agents,  supporting  their  case,  before  it 
was  broui^t  BATF  then  dropped  the 
matter.  It  cost  Lindsay  atmit  $4,000  in 
legal  fees  to  assert  a  plain  right 

It  is  unthinkable  that  such  injustices 
as  those  enumerated  above  should  be 
allowed  to  continue,  fostered  by  the 
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law  of  the  land.  Change  is  needed,  and 
8.  49  will  provide  the  necessary  alter- 
nation. 

I«t  me  go  through  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  what  does 
"oigaged  In  the  business"  mean, 
sacnoa  bt  sacnoii  abaltsis 


The  1968  Oun  Cwtrol  Act  currently 
prohibits  anyone  from  "engaging  in 
the  business"  of  firearms  dealing  with- 
out a  license.  In  the  absence  of  a  uni- 
form, express  definition  for  the  term 
"engaging  in  the  business."  hobbyists 
who  sell  a  few  giuis  out  of  their  collec- 
tion can  be  prosecuted  for  dealing 
without  a  license.  Federal  courts  have 
at  least  two  varying  interpretations  of 
"engaging  in  the  business."  both  of 
which  can  subject  hobbyists  to  crimi- 
nal poialties. 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "engaging 
in  the  business"  to  cover  only  those  in- 
volved in  a  "regular  course  of  trade" 
with  the  "prindpal  objective  of  liveli- 
hood and  profit."  S.  49  specifically  ex- 
dudes  from  licensure  requirements 
hobbyists  who  make  "occasional 
sales." 

During  last  Congress  this  provisiai 
was  refined  to  reach  only  its  Intended 
goals.  S.  914  had  been  criticized  for  al- 
lowing pawnbndcers  and  dqwrtment 
stores,  like  K-Mart  to  avoid  licensure 
because  gun  sales  were  not  a  "prind- 
pal" business  activity,  but  only  a  part 
of  their  overall  business.  This  criticism 
was  addressed  in  the  substitute 
amendmoit  in  the  Judidary  Commit- 
tee. &  49  now  clarifies  that  retail  out- 
lets are  subject  to  licensure,  but  specif- 
ically exdudes  hobbjrlsts  who  make 
"occasional  sales."  Collector  and  hob- 
byists are  protected  under  the  bill 
while  larger  retail  outlets  are  subject 
to  the  same  licensure  requirements  as 
at  present. 

PASBOira 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  cur- 
rently bars  any  person  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  from  possessing  a 
firearm.  Federal  courts  have  Interpret- 
ed this  to  bar  persons  fnmi  possessing 
firearms  who  have  had  their  criminal 
records  expunged,  who  have  bem  par- 
doned, or  who  have  had  their  f  uU  dvfl 
rights  restored  pursuant  to  State  law. 

S.  49  grants  authority  to  the  Juris- 
diction (State)  which  prosecuted  the 
Individual  to  determine  eligibility  for 
firearm  possession  after  a  felony  con- 
viction or  plea  of  guilty  to  a  felony. 
This  will  accommodate  State  reforms 
enacted  since  1968  which  permit  dis- 
missal of  charges  after  a  plea  and  suc- 
cessful completion  of  a  probationary 
period.  Since  the  Federal  prohibitioo 
Is  triggered  by  the  States'  conviction, 
the  States'  law  as  to  what  disqualifies 
an  individual  from  firearms  use  should 
govern. 
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The  Chin  Oontrol  Act  currently  pro- 
hibits intetitmte  nles  of  fireannB  to 
anyone  laddng  a  Federal  license.  A 
narrow  exception  exists  aUowinc  a 
nnnlinwMied  purchaser  to  buy  long 
tuns  from  a  dealer  in  a  State  contigu- 
ous to  the  purchaser's  State  of  resi- 
dence if  both  have  laws  authorising 
such  purchases. 

a  49  allows  licensed  indlTlduals  to 
sell  firearms  interstate  if  the  sale  were 
l»eceded  by  a  face-to-f ace  meeting  be- 
tween buyer  and  the  dealer  and  if 
sales  did  not  violate  the  laws  of  either 
the  buyw's  or  seller's  State.  This  will 
prevent  interstate  sales  from  Amttmiin^ 
State  and  local  gun  laws.  Mtveover  li- 
censees are  presumed  to  know  local 
laws  of  other  States  as  published  by 
the  Treasury  Department  which 
makes  these  provisions  enforceable. 
This  provision  would  not  permit  mail- 
order gun  sales  between  unlicensed  in- 
dividuals who  would  not  be  required  to 
keep  recmds  of  the  sale.  The  1968  act 
already  f tnblds  maO-order  transactions 
involvtaig  any  unlicensed  individuals. 

Again,  the  current  form  of  8.  49  was 
worked  out  in  careful  negotlatUms  last 
Congress.  It  permits  over-the-counter 
sales  from  licensed  dealers  to  nonll- 
censed  persims  as  long  as  the  sale  does 
not  violate  the  law  or  published  ordi- 
nances of  either  the  buyer's  or  sellers' 
State.  Incidentally,  under  this  provi- 
sion, if  a  licensed  seller  negotiates  a 
sale  faoe-to-faoe  with  an  unlicensed 
buyer  who  requests  that  the  fireann 
be  delivered  by  maH.  the  licensed 
seller  cannot  mafl  the  firearm  directly 
to  the  unlicensed  buyer,  but  must  send 
It  to  another  dealer.  In  any  event,  col- 
lectors, hobbyists,  and  firearm  owners 
in  general  get  more  freedom  to  buy 
and  sell  over  State  lines  than  they 
have  today. 


Under  current  law.  a  dealer  who  sells 
only  ammunition  must  both  have  a 
Federal  firearms  license  and  keep  de- 
tailed records  of  each  transaction. 
These  ammo  records  have  not  helped 
crime  solution  and  have  proved  unduly 
burdensome. 

Thus.  S.  49  »ni«iTiBt^iff  unnecssary  li- 
censure and  record-keeping  require- 
ments for  *iwmimi^#^  transactions. 
Deregulating  ammo-only  sales  will 
ease  regulatory  burdens  without 
harming  legitimate  law  enforcement 
objectives. 


Current  law  contains  two  provisions 
prohibiting  certain  persons  fnmi  exer- 
cising firearm  ownership  rights.  These 
two  provisions  conflict;  18  UAC.  i4>- 
POmUx  1302  bars  six  classes  of  per- 
sons—felons, dishonorably  discharged. 
Incompetent,  megal  aliens,  dtisenshlp 
renounoers.  onployees  of  above— from 
receiving  or  possessing  firearms;  18 
n.S.C.  932  prohibits  four  categories- 
felons,  fugitives,  drug  abusers,  mental 


defectives— from   receiving, 
or  tranmmrUng  firearms. 

S.  4B  consolidates  and  reconciles  the 
confU  ;tlng  provisions.  Seven  rlaimm 
f eloni ,  fugitives,  drug  abusers,  incom- 
petena.  illegal  aliens,  dishomuvbly 
dlschi  fged,  dtisenship  renounoers— 
are  irohlbited  fmn  firearm  posses- 
sion, shipment,  transportation,  or  re- 
ceipt. S.  49  makes  it  a  felony  for  "any 
pemm."  not  Just  licensed  dealers,  will- 
fully jto  transfer  a  firearm  to  one  of 
thesebrohlbited  persons.  In  this  sense, 
the  bfl  toughens  firearm  enf orconent. 
rxiTAn  oouacTiom 

Cuirent  law  has  been  interpreted  to 
forbid  a  dealer  fnnn  sellbig  any  fire- 
arms from  his  private  collection  unless 
he  records  the  sale  in  the  same 
manner  as  business  sales. 

S.  49  permits  a  Ucenaed  dealer  to  sell 
giins  from  his  private  collection  with- 
out recordkeeping  as  long  as  the  fire- 
aims  had  been  separate  from  his  busi- 
ness fiventory  for  more  than  a  year. 
This  puts  a  dealer  on  equal  footing 
with  other  private  citizens  with  re- 
spect to  private  collections.  This  right 
is  re^slcted.  however,  in  two  impor- 
tant Iways:  First,  the  transfer  from 
business  inventory  to  private  collec- 
tion eannot  be  with  Intent  to  circum- 
vent law;  and  second,  the  transferred 
firearm  Is  deemed  to  still  be  a  part  of 
the  deer's  Inventory  for  1  year, 
nrarscnoits 

Under  current  law.  a  dealer's  records 
and  inventory  can  be  Inspected  by 
Fedeml  officials  at  any  time  during 
business  hours  without  prior  notice. 
There  are  no  restrictions  on  the 
numtaier  of  inspections  or  on  the  use  of 
Inf orttiation  gathered  during  these  in- 
spections. Unannounced  searches  have 
beconie  "fishing  expeditions"  for  inad- 
vertent recordkeeping  violations. 

8.  49  permits  only  one  warrantless 
compliance  inspection  per  year  after 
reascMiable  notice.  Information  gath- 
ered in  these  ^nn^ift]  routine  inq)ec- 
tlons  I  cannot  be  used  to  criminally 
proae^te  the  dealer  unless  the  inspec- 
tion I  Jadoses  sales  to  prohibited  per- 
sons >r  a  willful  recordkeeping  violar 
Uon.  Licensed  collectors,  subject  cur- 
rentl:  to  unlimited  inspection,  are  spe- 
cifically granted  the  proteeUons  of  S. 
49  against  unlimited  searches. 

These  restrictions  only  apply  to  com- 
pllanae  inspectlooB.  The  primary  pur- 
pose 9f  these  compliance  inspections  is 
to  instruct  the  dealer  in  the  operation 
of  Vbk  law.  Therefore,  it  Is  appropriate 
Federal  officer  to  ^ve  notice 
visit  to  Inspect  the  records  and 
9ry  of  the  dealer.  Even  this 
,  and  once  per  year  limits  do  not 
Vipiy,  however,  when  the  Federal  offi- 
cers are  tracing  firearms  or  seeking 
evld^ice  concerning  violations  by  per- 
sons 9ther  than  the  dealer. 

Ttik  type  of  Inspection  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  searches  performed 
with  reasonable  cause  and  a  warrant. 
A  de  Jer  is  always  subject  to  inspec- 


shipping,  tlons  pot dimed  with  a  warrant  when 
there  Is  npsonsble  cause  to  su^ect  a 
violation  0f  law  may  be  found  on  the 
dealer's  pnemlses.  There  are  no  notice 
or  frequency  limitations  on  such 
searches. 

OUII  SHOWS 

The  Oun  Control  Act  of  1968  has 
been  interpreted  to  preclude  a  llcoosed 
conducting  business  any- 
pt  the  premises  listed  on 
[  This  prevents  dealers  from 
I  at  gun  shows. 
_     S.  914  did  not  originally 
deal  with  this  problem,  the  negotia- 
tions conducted  last  Congress  provided 
firearms  d^ers  with  the  right  to  con- 
duct business  temporarily  at  a  site  in 
his  State  Other  than  that  listed  on  his 
license.  IMalers  are  thus  authorised  to 
make  sale#  at  gun  shows.  This  provi- 
sion, now  Ifound  in  S.  49,  is  only  fair. 
Under  ciufent  law,  unlicensed  persons 
can  make  I  sales  at  gun  shows,  but  li- 
censed deuers  may  not.  S.  49  corrects 
this  irregi^larity.  The  bOl  does  not  au- 
thorise Federal  inspectors  to  inq>ect 
dealer  recbrds  at  any  location  other 
than  that  nedfled  in  the  license. 

The  "temporary  locations"  specified 
in  the  bin  are  legitimate,  organized 
gun  show*.  The  bill  specifically  ex- 
cludes any  business  conducted  in  or 
from  a  B^otorized  or  towed  vehicle. 
Under  noj  circumstances  could  t.hi« 
provision  be  construed  to  permit  sales 
out  of  the  trunk  of  an  automobOe  or 
off  of  the  back  of  a  truck. 


Current  Federal  gun  laws  require  no 
showing  of  wrongful  intent— sdoiter— 
for  many!  firearms  violations.  As  a 
result,  pcovoos  can  be  subject  to  harsh 
penalties  (or  Inadvertent  or  uninten- 
tional violations  of  a  regulatory 
scheme.  During  negotiations  in  the 
98th  Cozigress,  the  administration 
noted  that  the  bill's  imposition  of  a 
"willful"  fcitent  standard  for  aU  fire- 
arms vlolalions  might  impose  unneces- 
sary burdens  on  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Accordingly,  S.  914  was 
amended  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
in  the  98^1  Congress  to  specify  the 
state  of  mind  requirement  of  "know- 
ing" for  ^me  offenses  and  "willful" 
for  other 

bill   enacts  a  d«^miinrtlng 

lent  for  each  violation 
Oun  Control  Act.  Those 
orally  applicable  to  per- 
spedallzed  knowledge 
of  gun  lawis  would  require  a  "knowing" 
commission  of  an  lUegal  act.  Those 
regulatory  violations  susceptible  of  un- 
Intentionu  commission  are  governed 
by  the  higher  "willful"  scienter  to  pro- 
vide more  I  protection  against  inadvert- 
ent violations. 

KAKlMTOmT  PBfALTIIS  FOB  mSAUI  CKI1IB8 

Current  law  establishes  enhanced 
penalties  of  use  for  a  fircaum  during 
commissioh  of  a  felony,  but  allows  pro- 
bation an  parole  for  these  offenders. 


Thus, 
intent 
of  the  1 
violations 
sons 


S.  49  provides  even  higher  penalties 
for  use  of  a  firearm  during  a  Federal 
felony  and  also  rules  out  probatl<m 
and  parole.  The  biU  expands  the  appli- 
cability of  the  added  penalties  to  in- 
clude violent  crimes  in  which  a 
"deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  or 
device,"  including  a  firearm.  Is  used. 
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The  Oun  Control  Act  currently  per- 
mits seizure  of  all  of  a  sumect's  fire- 
arms, even  before  he  is  charged  with  a 
criminal  violation.  Because  forfeiture 
and  criminal  actions  are  characterized 
by  different  evidentiary  standards- 
preponderance  of  evidence  for  forfeit- 
ure and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  for 
criminal  violations— firMrms  remain 
subject  to  forfeiture  even  after  the 
suspect's  acquittal  if  authorities  can 
show  a  violation  Is  more  likely  than 
not  to  have  occurred.  Moreover,  fire- 
arms may  be  forfeited  under  current 
law  if  the  Federal  authorities  can 
show  only  that  the  firearms  were  "in- 
tended to  be  used"  in  a  violation.  In 
short,  the  hearings  disclosed  consider- 
able evidmce  of  the  misuse  of  broad 
forfeiture  powers  to  confiscate  fire- 
arms. 

Under  8.  49.  only  specifically  identi- 
fied firearms,  instead  of  whole  inven- 
tories, may  be  seized  for  a  violation. 
The  biU  specifies  that  firearms  may 
not  be  forfeited  in  a  dvll  proceeding 
after  the  defendant  has  been  acquit- 
ted of  criminal  charges.  Judiciary 
Committee  amendments  in  the  last 
Congress  substituted  a  higher  stand- 
ards of  review  for  the  exciusion  of  the 
"intended  to  be  used"  language.  Thus, 
"intent  to  use"  a  firearm  to  commit  a 
felony  may  still  trigger  forfeitiue,  but 
the  Federal  authorities  must  prove 
their  case  with  "dear  and  convincing 
evidence."  It  will  not  suffice  to  show  it 
was  more  likely  than  not  that  a  viola- 
tion occurred.  This  higher  standard  of 
proof  will  provide  much  broader  pro- 
tection to  firearms  owners.  Most  im- 
portantly, wholesale  sebsures  of  entire 
firearms  collections  will  be  limited. 

UCXmi  KSVOCATIOII 

On  the  basis  of  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing, a  licensed  dealer  may  have  his 
license  revoked  under  current  law  even 
though  he  has  been  acquitted  of  any 
criminal  violation.  license  revocation 
is  an  independent  administrative  proc- 


The  bill  bars  revocation  of  a  license 
when  the  revocation  is  based  on  the 
same  acts  as  the  criminal  charges  of 
which  the  dealer  has  been  acquitted. 
This  bar  on  relitigation  of  the  same 
facts  prevents  a  form  of  "double  Jeop- 
ardy." 

ATTOURTPBB 

Oun  owners  who  must  sue  to  recover 
property  wrongly  seized  by  Federal  au- 
thorities currently  pay  their  own  at- 
torney's fee. 

S.  49  aUows  a  Judge  to  award  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  to  a  prevailing 
gun  owner. 


The  Secretary  of  Treasury  Is  cur- 
rently granted  broad  discretion  to  re- 
instate or  dmy  reinstatement  of  the 
firearm  rights  of  an  applicant  who  lost 
those  rights  due  to  an  earlier  vtolatkm 
of  law.  In  some  eases,  the  law  does  not 
even  authorize  application  for  relief 
from  disabilities. 

8.  49  authorizes  any  Individual  to 
apply  for  relief  from  disability.  Relief 
will  be  granted  by  the  Secretary  if  evi- 
dence indicates  the  applicant  is  not 
likely  to  pose  any  danger  to  public 
safety.  An  antUeant  is  authorized  to 
appeal  to  a  Federal  district  court  upon 
denial  of  reinstatement  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

niFOKZATioii  or 


The  Secretary  of  Treasury  may 
under  current  law  authortte  importa- 
tion of  firearms  specifically  used  for 
sporting  purposes. 

The  bill  changes  "may"  to 


In  order  to  facilitate  tracing  of  fire- 
arms used  in  violent  crimes,  lifffneed 
dealers  currently  are  required  to  pro- 
vide the  Secretary  of  Trnsury  with  In- 
formation about  spffrlfic  weapons 
upon  request  Further  a  dealer  must 
report  multiple  hamd^un  sales  to  the 
same  person  which  occur  within  5  oaa- 
secutive  business  days,  and  if  the 
dealer  is  going  out  of  business,  he 
must  send  his  records  to  the  BATF 
rather  than  destroy  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  them.  These  tracing  auUuul- 
ties  are  induded  currmUy  In  ^deral 
regulatlcms. 

8.  49  limits  the  Secretary's  rulemak- 
ing authority  by  requiring  all  rules  to 
be  promulgated  only  after  (^HMUtunity 
for  public  comment  While  earlier  ver- 
sions of  this  bOl  removes  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Treasury's  tracing  reg- 
ulations, the  bOl  was  amended  in  the 
Judiciary  Ccnnmlttee  last  Congress  to 
codify  the  authority  for  Treasury  to 
get  access  to  records  for  tracing  of 
firearms  during  criminal  investiga- 
tions. 8.  49  states  as  well  that  the  au- 
thority to  request  tracing  information 
for  dealers  can  never  be  used  to  estab- 
lish any  centralized  or  regional  regis- 
tration system  for  fire«rms  or  firearm 
owners. 


or  SXAIS  LAWS 

State  and  local  laws  pose  a  barrier  to 
interstate  travd  with  a  firearm.  Cur- 
rently a  firearm  owner  may  not  pass 
through  a  Jurisdiction  h*""«»g  fire- 
arm possession  or  carrying  in  a  moving 
van  or  on  the  way  to  a  mwrting  event 
even  if  his  firearm  Is  unloaded  and  in- 
accessible. 

8.  49  nullifies  those  SUte  laws  ban- 
ning travel  with  a  fireann  as  long  as 
the  firearms  are  unloaded  and  not 
readily  accessible.  This  will  not  affect 
State  laws  that  regulate  carrsrlng  of 
loaded  or  concealed  weapons. 
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OCnKLUUOH 

This  will  be  the  first  substantial 
reform  of  the  Federal  firearms  laws 
since  1968.  Such  reform  is  long  over- 
due. With  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
bill  on  law  enforcement  I  would  like 
to  dte  the  reasmis  Mr.  Ferris  EL  Lucas, 
executive  director  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association,  gave  f <»■  his  sup- 
pmt  of  this  legislation:  "We  support 
the  removal  of  Increased  enforcement 
burdens  which  either  do  not  hinder 
criminals  or  hinder  them  so  Indirectly 
as  to  be  almost  useless."  Similarly  Mr. 
Vinoe  McOoldridc  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  states:  "We  favor  laws 
which  are  certain  and  dear,  and  define 
as  concisely  as  possible  those  acts 
which  poUcjfmakers  really  want  pub- 
lished. We  suppMt  firm  and  sure  pun- 
ishment for  those  who  violate  such 
laws.  For  these  reasons,  the  Ftatemal 
Order  of  Police  strongly  supports  thfa 
legislation." 

These  law  enforcement  ■poir— »».«ri 
make  clear  that  8.  49  has  successfully 
darlfled  many  issues  In  the  1968  and 
ref ocused  its  enforcement  powers  on 
violent  criminals  rather  than  other- 
wise law-abiding  dtlzens.  The  impor- 
tance of  our  second  amendment  rights 
must  not  be  overlooked  in  this  iw«v^#t 
The  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  is,  as 
its  terms  indicate,  "necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  State."  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  a  significant  cross  section 
of  this  Nation  who  own  firearms  *n«i 
use  them  for  lawful  purposes.  8.  49 
strikes  an  appropriate  *««'^niT  be- 
tween the  ri^ts  of  these  Individual 
gun-bearing  dtlzens  and  the  needs  of 
our  law  enforcanmt  community.  I 
urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  President  I  shall  read  a  letter 
from  Bruce  E.  Thoa^Mon,  Jr..  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  Legislative  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury. 

DsrAxniBST  or  the  Tuasdkt, 

WiuMMffton.  DC 
Ho>.  Outm  O.  Haxch, 
V A  Senate. 
WaOtington,  DC 

Dbak  Sskaxok  Hatch:  The  Admtziisti«tian 
is  pleased  to  reiterate  Its  endorsement  of  & 
49.  a  bOl  "to  protect  flreanns  ovnen*  ooiMtt- 
tutlonal  rlilits.  dvQ  Ubertlea.  and  rlstit  to 
prlTSCT".  In  our  view,  thii  '«c«TfTitiffn  aoooia- 
pllBhes  these  goals,  yet  presei»e»  the  statu- 
tory f  oundatioD  for  law  enforcement  neetk. 

The  President  haa  endoreed  the  Intent  of 
the  lestalattoD  with  this  ta tement:  "I  look 
forward  to  ■igninc  a  bin  that  truly  protecU 
the  ri^ta  of  law-abldlnc  cttiaene.  without 
dlmlnUhlwg  the  effecttrenem  of  criminal 
law  enforcement  against  the  mliuK  of  flrc- 
■rma."  Amendments  rdatlns  to  tntentate 
met,  mandatory  pwialtlee.  gun  shows  and 
other  provialons  were  propoeed  by  the  Ad- 
ministratkm  and  were  Inoorporated  Into  thk 
measure  during  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
■Ideratian. 

The  Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget 
haa  advised  that  there  la  no  objection  frtxn 
the  standpoint  of  thla  Adrainiatratiaa'B  pco- 
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to  ttae  preaentatton  of  this  report  to 
theOoogrHB. 
Stneerely. 

Bancs  E.  THOMnoii,  Jr.. 

AuiMtoMt  Secretam, 
lUgiBloHve  Affainl 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to  lutve 
printed  in  the  RaooHD  the  statements 
of  the  representatives  of  the  n»temal 
Order  of  Police  and  the  National  Sher- 
iffs Association  as  well  as  the  article 
authored  by  Mr.  David  Caplan  con- 
cemins  the  balance  necessary  to  a 
healthy  second  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooro.  as  follows: 


or  Vdrx  lIcOoLsucK.  Cbah- 
Natiouu.   hmoMLATm   ComnmB. 

rnATWMMML  OlSBB  OP  FOUCB 

Mr.  Ctaainnmn.  my  name  Is  Vinoe  McOol- 
drlck  snd  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Frmtemal 
Order  of  Police.  The  Ftatemal  Order  of 
Police  Is  the  oldest  and  lariest  police  organi- 
sation in  the  United  States.  Our  member- 
ship presently  ronsists  of  spprozlmately 
1M.00O  active  or  retired  law  enforcement 
persooneL  I  myself  retired  after  33  years  of 
police  service,  both  ctviUan  and  military. 

Am  police  offloen,  our  members  have  a 
uniquely  detailed  view  of  crime  and  the 
criminal  Justice  syston.  They  are  among 
that  small  part  of  the  population  obligated 
by  the  law  and  their  oaths  to  move  against  a 
criminal  act  or  public  danger,  rather  than 
avoid  It.  As  a  result,  police  officers  and  their 
families  bear  a  disproportionate  part  of  the 
burden  of  criminal  tragedy.  In  the  form  of 
deaths  and  injuries  In  the  line  of  duty.  In 
the  past  decade.  1.147  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  murdered  In  the  line  of  duty; 
last  rear  alone,  over  57.000  were  assaulted. 

With  this  burden,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials have  a  unique  responsibility.  They  are 
the  bant  line  of  law  enforcement.  The  legis- 
lature may  enact  laws,  the  Judiciary  may  in- 
terpret them,  but  It  is  the  police  officer, 
deputy  or  scent  on  duty  irtio  must  aedde 
whether  and  how  they  should  be  applied  to 
any  particular  case.  If  the  law  to  be  en- 
forced is  restricted  and  clear,  and  coven 
only  sets  society  really  wants  punished  in 
every  case,  the  application  is  simple.  But 
when  the  law  is  vague,  or  overbroad,  or 
really  intended  to  be  applied  only  in  excep- 
tional cases.  It  Is  the  Individual  officer  who 
must  make  that  decision.  All  too  often,  he 
or  she  must  make  it  without  any  particular 
guidance. 

As  police,  we  therefore  favor  laws  which 
are  certain  and  clear,  and  define  as  concise- 
ly as  poasttde  those  acte  which  policymakers 
really  want  punished.  We  support  firm  and 
sure  punishment  for  those  who  violate  such 
laws.  For  both  these  reasons,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  PoUoe  strongly  supports  S.  1030, 
the  MCClure/Volkmer  bUl. 

8. 1030  represents  a  series  of  amendments 
to  currmt  federal  fireaim  laws,  chiefly  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  effect  of  the 
bulk  of  these  smendments  is  to  reform  the 
Oun  Control  Act  In  ways  that  make  it  more 
rational,  more  clear,  more  narrowed  and 
more  precise— in  a  phrase,  more  enforcea- 
ble. 

Many  aspects  of  the  Oun  Control  Act,  ss 
It  exists,  are  enforcemmt  nightmares.  The 
Act  outlaws,  and  imposes  felony  penalties 
upon,  a  wide  range  of  conduct  In  which  ordi- 
nary, honest  citizens  regularly  engage. 
Under  it,  a  transfer  of  a  firearm  to  a  resi- 


dent df  another  state,  in  full  «vmipii«iw» 
with  Ml  state  Uws.  is  a  federal  felony.  To 
"engage  in  the  business  of  dealing"  in  guns 
wlthodt  a  Ucmse  Is  a  felony— yet  no  section 
of  thej  law  tells  enforcing  agents  Just  what 
Coogilas  meant  by  that  phase.  To  distrib- 
ute aumunitlon  to  others  without  a  manu- 
factuitr's  license  Is  a  felony,  although  we 
may  sfppoae  that  the  laWs  drafters  did  not 
intend  the  arrest  of  the  millions  or  tens  of 
mlllloas  of  law-abiding  dtiaens  who  have 
done  just  that  The  agent  or  officer  who 
must  taf oroe  such  requirements  Is  left  com- 
pletelj  at  sea  when  It  comes  to  knowing  Just 
what  Enforcement  was  reaUy  intended,  and 
sometftnes  even  Just  what  is  legal  or  IllegaL 
EveQ  where  the  commands  of  the  law  are 
clear,  {they  are  often  Irrational.  A  licensed 
dealer,  cannot,  of  course,  sell  to  a  convicted 
felon.  A  private  dtiaen.  who  Is  guilty  of  a 
felony  if  he  sells  to  a  resident  of  another 
state,  can  sell  to  a  convicted  felon.  One  sec- 
tion defines  five  rlssses  of  people  who 
cannot  receive  fireaims;  another  defines 
four  cjsiises  who  cannot  possess  them.  Tet. 


only  t|ro  of  those  rlamwi  overlap  (felons  and 
formet'  mental  cases)  and  even  these  are  de- 
fined differently  in  each  of  the  two  sections! 
The  t^rms  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  are  thus 
not  odly  overbroad  and  vague,  but  also  they 
are  84>netimes  even  inconsistent,  arbitrary 
and  ctekridous.  A  person  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law,  whose  decisions  must  be 
made  in  the  field  and  not  in  a  legislative 
hearing  room,  deserves  better  descriptions 
of  what  conduct  you  desire  stopped  and 
punisled. 

S.  l|30  goes  far  to  remedy  these  problems. 
It  creates  a  precise  definition  of  prohibited 
firearm  owners,  and  tUs  definition  applies 
unlfoynly  to  private  and  to  dealer  sales,  to 
receipt,  transportation  and  ownership  of 
firearaos.  It  defines  "engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness", and  makes  It  clear  that  Congress  de- 
sires '*willful"  violators,  and  not  those  who 
aoddaitally  transgress  with  innocent 
intend  to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  En- 
foreei^ent  of  the  law  is  accordingly  made 
less  bfrdensome  and  more  certain.  The  Fra- 
temal  Order  of  PoUoe  strongly  supports 
these  improvonents  in  the  enforceability  of 
the  Ofm  Control  Act 

We  also  support  8.  1030's  efforts  to  in- 
crease penalties  for  criminal  misuse  of  a 
f  Ireaim.  The  Oun  Control  Act  Is  primarily  a 
reguhltory  statute.  It  is  not  used  to  pros- 
ecute ja  murderer,  rapist,  or  robber  as  such. 
Instead,  it  permits  prosecutions  of  those 
who  violate  regulatory  measures  (licensing, 
recordkeeping.  intersUte  sales)  In  the  hopes 
that  «Us  might  indirectly  hinder  the  actual 
crimiAaL  The  major  exception  to  this  ar- 
rangeinent  is  found  in  section  034(0  of  the 
Act,  which  impnsf  stiffer  punishments 
upon  anyone  who  uses  or  eairles  a  firearm 
lion  of  a  federal  felony.  The  chief 
is  that  the  additional  penalty  is  not 
fttory  penalty— that  is.  the  offender 
eive  probation  or  parole  without  11m- 
~  ess  it  is  a  second  conviction 
specific  section.  Since,  to  the 
my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  been 
twice  convicted  under  034(c),  a  Judge  who 
desink  to  give  a  violent  federal  offender 
proba^on  can  simply  give  him  the  addition- 
al te^  with  probation  or  suQ>ended  sen- 
tence« 

S.  1030  changes  this,  imposing  a  mandato- 
ry sentence— no  probation,  parole,  work  fur- 
lough or  any  other  form  of  release— for  use 
of  a  firearm  in  a  federal  crime  against  the 
person.  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
strongly  endorses  this  proposal.  Indeed,  we 
as  pa  ice  have  a  personal  stake  in  laws  of 


this  type.  Siudlea  of  murders  of  police  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion have  shown  that  for  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  such  kUlers  this  was  not  their  first 
offense.  39^  had  received  probation  or 
other  similar  leniency  from  the  Judicial 
system.  No  less  that  35%  were  on  probation 
or  parole  f^r  past  offense  when  they  mur- 
dered the  p#llce  officer.  While  we  as  law  en- 
forcement personnel  are  the  most  exposed 
to  the  redmvist.  we  are  not  the  only  ones  at 
risk.  An  LKAA  study  of  convicted  robbers 
found  that  most  were  career  criminals  who 
began  theiz  criminal  acts  by  age  14;  they 
averaged  over  two  prior  felony  imprison- 
ments, before  beginning  their  current  rob- 
bery term. JThe  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
therefore  strongly  enforces  laws  such  as  S. 
1030.  whicq  sedi  to  incarcerate  serious  of- 
fenders. 

The  Ftattoua  Order  of  Police  thus  con- 
siders 8. 1010  to  be  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  Oun  Cpntrol  Act  as  it  now  exists.  It 
clarifiea.  tiaitais  and  makes  rational  the  all 
too  often  VMue  and  inomslstent  provisions 
of  that  Aci  We  therefore  support  it  from 
our  standpoint  as  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals. And  we  also  support  it  as  individ- 
uals. BCany  {if  not  most  of  our  members  are 
themselves  jflreaims  owners  in  private  life. 
We  enjoy  ihe  safe  and  legitimate  uses  of 
firearms  for  sport  and  collecting  and  we 
support  their  necessary  use  for  self-defense. 
On-duty  police,  who  form  a  small  part  of 
one  percent  of  the  population,  cannot  be  ev- 
erywhere at  everytime,  particularly  when 
the  criminal  has  the  advantage  of  picking 
the  time  aad  place  of  the  offense.  As  fire- 
arms owneik  as  well  as  law  enf  orc«nent  pro- 
fessionals, we  support  8.  1030's  move  to  re- 
orient the  federal  firearm  laws  away  from 
the  legitimite  users  of  firearms  and  toward 
stiffer  punishment  for  the  crlmlnaL 

STATBtinT  or  Fbuus  E.  Ldcas,  EaauuTiva 

DiKBCTOB,  If  ATIOMAL  SlUaiflS'  ASSOCIATIOR 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ferris  E. 
Lucas,  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Aisociation.  As  you  know,  I  am  not 
a  stranger  (o  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Over  the  past  couple  of  decades  I  have 
testified  oil  numerous  occasions  before  this 
Committee  and  various  Subcommittees 
under  your  Jurisdiction.  Once  again,  there- 
fore, it  is  toy  pleasure  to  share  with  the 
Committee)  the  thoughts  and  positions  of 
the  Natlonkl  Sheriffs'  Association  which  I 
representjelatlve  to  S.  1030,  the  McClure/ 
Volkmer  Fbderal  Firearms  Owners  Protec- 
tion Act— ^hich  our  meml>er8  overwhelm- 
ingly suppst. 

The  National  Sheriffs'  Association  pro- 
motes legitfation  beneficial  to  sheriffs  na- 
tionally and  to  the  professionaUam  of  law 
enforcemei^t  so  we  may  enjoy  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,:  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness as  these  were  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Further, 
the  NSA,  ftrongly  stu>porU  the  individual 
right  to  keep  and  ttear  arms  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Sec4nd  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
Uon.  I 

Mr.  (Chairman,  it  is  apparent  that  civilians 
need  to  prptect  themselves.  There  are  not 
enough  sheriffs  or  police  officers  to  protect 
law-abiding  citizens  from  the  criminals  who 
prey  on  o(ir  society.  Therefore,  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  as  long  ago  as  1972  that  the 
National  Sheriffs'  Association  adopted  a  res- 
olution calling  for  mandatory  sentences  for 
persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  which  a  fire- 
arm is  used,  independent  of  the  sentence 
they  may  receive  for  the  specific  crime.  It  is 
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exactly  this  proposal  which  is  Incorporated 
in  McClure/Volkmer  which  imposes  manda- 
tory time,  without  probation,  parole  or  fur- 
lough for  use  of  a  firearm  in  a  federal 
felony  against  the  person. 

The  NSA  repreaenU  sheriffs  and  deputy 
sheriffs  of  the  counties  of  all  the  states  in 
the  union.  We  have  approximately  56.000 
current  members  of  the  NSA  who  are  both 
active  and  retired  members.  Of  our  nation- 
wide number  of  sheriffs,  these  Indude  3.104 
active  sheriffs  who  are  In  turn  re^Mnstble 
for  over  160.000  deputies.  Altbou^  some  of 
our  sheriffs  may  be  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing the  law  over  areas  In  excess  of  30.117 
square  miles,  they  receive  the  bare  mlni- 
mimi  of  law  enforcement  funds  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities.  With  these  fiscal 
handcuffs  tightening  around  our  wrists  we 
will  be  expected  to  do  even  more  with  even 
less  in  the  coming  years.  The  tendency  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  authorities  to  con- 
tinually impose  more  laws  and  provide  less 
enforcement  will  make  this  situatiim  contin- 
ually worse.  Further,  there  are  not  only  the 
geographical  strictures  on  our  members,  but 
also  the  legal  ones.  Evidence  which  a  Court 
in  retrospect  decides  was  improperly  ob- 
tained is  kept  out  even  where  the  officer 
honestly  believes  that  he  or  she  was  acting 
properly.  The  practical  effect  is  that  an  offi- 
cer in  the  field  is  Judged  as  if  he  or  she  had 
a  law  library  in  the  trunk  of  the  car  and  a 
law  clerk  in  the  l>ack  seat 

Qentlemen.  we  are  here  today  testifying 
in  favor  of  McClure/Volkmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  NSA 
are  in  the  f itmt  line  of  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment. We  are  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws  which  protect  our  citizens 
against  murderers,  robbers,  rapists,  and 
other  serious  offenders  who  by  deflnlUon 
prey  upon  society.  And  we  deal  every  day 
with  the  citizens,  both  young  and  old.  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  these  predators. 

The  laws  which  we  enforce  are  not  pre- 
dominately regulatory  ones;  they  are  laws 
whose  infringement  inflicts  directly  crimi- 
nal harm  on  our  citizens.  Regulatory  laws, 
of  course,  may  indirectly  hinder  criminal 
action  and  cause  more  work  for  our  mem- 
bers, but  when  law  enforcement  resources 
are  limited  they  necessarily  draw  resources 
away  from  enforcement  which  has  a  direct 
impact  upon  criminals  and  violent  crime. 
Every  law  enforcement  officer  who  is  en- 
forcing a  regulatory  statute,  such  ss  the 
Oun  Control  Act,  means  one  that  is  not 
available  to  answer  a  breaking  and  entering 
call,  a  robbery  in  progress  caU,  a  rape  in 
progress  call  or  to  provide  the  routine  assist- 
ance to  the  public  that  so  often  is  the  case. 

Accordingly,  Just  as  we  support  obtaining 
increased  resources  for  our  members,  we 
support  the  removal  of  increased  enforce- 
ment burdens  which  either  do  not  hinder 
criminals  or  hinder  them  so  indirectly  as  to 
be  almost  useless.  McClure/Volkmer  is  a  bill 
which  will  have  exactly  this  impact. 

For  example,  the  existing  Federal  gun 
laws  make  it  a  felony  for  a  private  citizen  to 
give  or  sell  a  firearm  to  a  resident  of  a  dif- 
ferent state,  even  though  this  would  violate 
the  laws  of  neither  state.  This  can  have  no 
logical  basis;  the  only  reason  to  prevent  an 
interstate  transfer  is  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  local  laws  and  if  there  are  no  local  laws, 
why  is  this  a  federal  issue? 

A  McClure/Volkmer  would  take  care  of 
this  by  prohibiting  interstate  sales  only 
where  it  would  violate  the  laws  of  where  the 
sale  was  made  or  where  the  buyer  resides. 

Lastly,  another  very  important  provision 
of  McClure/Volkmer  is  the  addition  of  the 
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'willful"  to  the  section  outUnlog  the 
crlmtaial  penaltlea.  As  It  Is  tlie  most  techni- 
cal vlolaUoa.  cnmmltr^l  with  the  moat  inno- 
cent intent  is  as  asftous  a  vicdatioo  as  any 
other.  This  bill  would  require  tliat  a  viola- 
tion be  "willful",  '•^nmlttfil  with  a  criminal 
intent  before  it  can  be  fedeiaUy  punished 
The  NSA  strongly  endorses  the  «^ltlon  of 
•willful"  to  this  section. 

The  only  argument  for  permitting  fedoal 
prosecution  of  an  iitiiiit«mM«««i  Tltdatlon  is 
it  Is  too  much  work  for  federal  agents  to  as- 
certain whether  the  individual  acted  with  Q- 
legal  intent  Our  members,  irtio  every  (tey 
enforce  criminal  statutes  requiring  far  more 
detailed  proof  of  intent  of  this  (the  ivquire- 
ment  of  premeditation  and  malioe  of  fore- 
thought for  murder  is  the  moat  obvious  one) 
do  not  consider  this  realistic  Frankly,  if  you 
have  the  resources  to  prnaw  ule  unlntcn- 
Uonsl  technical  vkdatots  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act  give  them  to  our  w^furtwrra.  and  we 
will  use  them  Instead  to  proaecatc  murder- 
ers, rapists,  aimed  robbers,  and  borglan. 

The  voice  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law.  If  law  cof  oreement  Is  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  future  of  America.  It  must  make  that 
voice  heard  In  the  Halls  of  Coogreas  and  In 
state  and  local  legislatures  across  America. 
Won't  you  cooperate  with  uS?  It  la  time  to 
consider  a  change.  We  believe  MeCluie/ 
Volkmer  Is  the  needed  change  at  the  needed 
time. 

Thank  you. 

RBToanra  trb  Balamck  The  Smoama 

AmansiBrr  RsviamD 

(David  L  Caplan*) 

I.  nmoDocnoH 

A  multitude  of  bills  is  pending  in  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  firearms  control.'  These 
bills  have  various  purposes,  ranging  from 
repeal  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  of  1068  *  to 
prohibition  of  private  poaeasion  of  virtually 
all  handguns.*  Some  of  these  Mils  also  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  aztd  iiw™i»ig  of  all 
long  guns.*  However,  the  regulatory  and 
prohibitory  provisions  of  these  mcatuns 
fsll  to  take  into  account  the  fundamental 
role  that  the  private  keeping  of  arms  plays 
in  the  ctmsltitutional  sjnitem  of  che^s  and 
balances. 

The  second  amendment  provides:  * 

"A  weU-regulated  Militia  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  aliall  not 
be  infringed." 

Underlying  this  amendment  are  the  twin 
goals  of  individual  and  oollecUve  defense 
from  violence  and  aggression,  goals  which 
have  been  recognised  by  Congress.*  This  Ar- 
ticle will  demonstrate  that  current  efforts 
to  limit  firearms  poaseasion  to  the  organised 
militia*  undermine  these  goals  and  that  the 
theories  behind  such  efforts  do  not  stand 
the  test  of  constitutional  history. 

n.  COMMON  LAW  AXD  OOLOHIAI.  DZVKLOPMXirr 

During  the  reign  of  King  Edward  m.  Par- 
liament enacted  the  Statute  of  Northamp- 
ton.* which  forbade  persons  to  carry  weap- 
ons in  public  placea.  However,  by  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  English  courts  had 
adopted  a  narrow  reading  of  the  statute  and 
required  proof  that  the  carrying  of  arms 
had  been  for  the  purpose  of  "terrifyling] 
the  King's  subject"  •  British  law  also  recog- 
nized a  "geno^al  Connivance  [encourage- 
ment by  forebearance  to  condemn]  to  Oen- 
tlemen  to  ride  armed  for  their  Security."  >* 

However,  beginning  with  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  n  in  the  seventeenth  century. 


'Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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the  right  to  bear  arras  became  mote  leatrict- 
ed.  At  first  only  petaoos  who  owned  landk 
of  a  yeariy  value  of  at  least  <100  were  per- 
mitted to  keep  a  gun.»  Later  developmento 
■nrtuded  the  disarming  of  Protestant  sab- 
Jeets  (Willie  Catholios  retained  the  right  to 
bear  arms)  and  the  quartering  of  PathoMc 
solders  In  Protestant  homes."  Such  use  of 
disarmament  as  a  means  of  •wkiiw^  q/^ 
social  or  eoonomic  class  to  suppress  aimtt^^r 
was  among  the  grievanoea  whidi  led  to  the 
Oloriotts  Revolution  of  16S8.>*  the  rise  of 
Wnilam  and  Mary  to  the  throne,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  ienyn«t»  Bill  of  Ri^ts.'* 

The  English  Bill  of  Ri^u  provided  'that 
the  subjects  which  are  ProtcstanU  may 
have  aims  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their 
conditions  and  as  allowed  by  law."  >•  Since 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  often 
looked  to  English  court  dedsloas  as  an  aid 
to  taiteipieting  the  American  Bm  of 
Rights.'*  It  to  helpful  to  see  how  the  Eng- 
lish courU  constraed  thto  provision.  In  Hex 
V.  Oewhunt,"  the  trial  Judge  iMtructed  the 
Jury  that  >■  "[Tlie  BIU  of  Rights]  .  .  .  pro- 
vides that  "The  subJecU  which  are  Protea- 
tant  may  have  arms  for  their  defence  suita- 
ble to  their  conditians.  an  as  allowed  by 
law."  (.  .  .).  But  are  arms  suitable  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  In  the  ordinary  class 
of  life,  and  are  they  allowed  by  Uw?  A  m»n 
has  a  dear  right  to  arms  to  protect  >i<iM»jf 
in  hte  house.  A  man  has  a  dear  riglit  to  pro- 
tect himself  when  he  to  going  singly  or  In  a 
■tosll  party  upcm  the  road  where  he  to  tiav- 
eling  or  going  for  the  ordinary  purpoaea  of 
business.  But  I  have  no  Mtnnit^^  tn  saying 
you  have  no  right  to  carry  arms  to  a  public 
meeting,  if  the  numbo^  of  arms  wtiid>  are  so 
carried  are  calnilat«d  to  produce  terror  and 
alarm. .  . 

Thus,  by  1830  the  "general  Connivanee  to 
Gentlemen  to  ride  armed  for  their  Securi- 
ty." which  had  me-dated  the  Bi^lah  BUI  of 
Rights  had  matured  into  a  right  of  every 
perscm  to  carry  arms  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
manner. 

The  Engltoh  commentators  are  in  near- 
imanimous  accord  with  thto  view.  In  hto  /a- 
ttitute*  of  the  Law  of  EnnUMd,  Sir  Edward 
Cckt  wrote  that  "one  to  allowed  to  repel 
force  with  force"  >*  and  "the  laws  pennit 
the  taking  up  of  arms  against  armed  per- 
sons."** Similarly.  Hawkins'  Pleaa  of  the 
Crown  "  stated  the  common  law  rule  to  be 
that  "every  private  person  seems  authorised 
by  the  Law  to  arm  himself  for  [various]  pur- 
poses."" Among  these  purposes  were  the 
"killing  of  dangerous  rloten"  **  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  suppressed  and  individual 
and  collective  defense  against  such  per- 
sons.** In  hto  Commentarle*  on  the  Law  of 
Bnifiand,"  Sir  lliniliam  BlackMmie  articulat- 
ed the  stnmg  and  dear  common  law  tradi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  dtlaen's  rl^t  to  pnssf 
and  cany  aims  for  individual  self-preserva- 
tion and  collective  defense.  He  listed  the 
rl^t  of  "having  and  using  srms  for  self-po'- 
servatlon  and  defense"  **  smong  the  "abso- 
lute ri^u  of  individuals."  **  It  to  notewor- 
thy that  our  founding  fathers  considered 
Blackstone's  Commentarie*  an  authoritative 
exposition  of  the  common  law. 

Accordingly,  under  British  law  at  the  time 
the  American  colonies  separated  from  the 
Crown,  a  clear  individual  right  to  carry 
arms  in  a  non-threatening  manner  existed: 
the  only  prior  restraints  on  thto  ri^t  were 
the  subsequently  abandoned  restrictions 
based  on  property  ownership**  and  reli- 
gion." By  1776,  British  law  recognized  the 
"universal  dtizen's  right  to  bear  defensive 
arms,  and  .  .  .  the  [i^nyiin^  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1689]  established  a  general  right  on  the  part 
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of  an  penoiM  in  Aitfand.  falllnc  within  tbe 
rhwlflmtUin  of  dttMos.  to  retain  anna  for 
their  proteetiao  and  aoeordlnc  to  their  con- 
(UttoB.  aubjeet  onlj  to  a  reaaonable  oontrol 
toy  Uw."  »• 

The  enactment  of  the  TenyHah  boI  of 
fUgbtM,  with  iU  luarantee  of  the  ricbt  to 
bear  anna,  waa  a  reaction  to  the  uae  of  dia- 
annament  aa  a  technique  for  economic  or 
religloua  aupprwlon  However,  the  same 
protection  waa  not  extended  to  Brltlah  sub- 
JceU  in  North  America.  A  baaic  cauae  of  the 
American  Revolution  waa  the  faUure  of  the 
Crown  to  grant  the  colonists  all  of  the 
fwmmon  law  ri^ta  of  CniUahmen.*>  Includ- 
int  the  ri^t  to  poaaeaa  arma.  In  Ifaasachu- 
setts  Bay  Colony,  the  cradle  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  ooloniata  complained  of  depriva- 
tlofw  of  thla  rfcht  and  of  the  repeated  ef- 
forts of  the  British  Oovemor,  General 
Ooce,  to  prevent  the  fonnatloa  of  a  mllltla 
by  the  tactic  of  disaimins  the  colonists  and 
confiacatinK  their  atores  of  arms.**  One  no- 
table conftacatkm  took  place  at  LezlnKton. 
ICaasaehuaetta.**  The  Crown's  anna-confis- 
catlon  sehemee  effectively  thwarted  any  at- 
tempt by  the  letUatlve  Assembly  of  Massa- 
diuetts  to  form  a  people's  militia,  thus  leav- 
inc  the  colonists  lanely  defenseless  a«alnst 
acts  of  oppression  and  terrorism  by  the 
stanrtin»  British  army.**  Maas  arrests  of  dis- 
armed oolonlaU  woe  perpetrated  by  British 
aoldlen,  who  committed  Illecal  searches. 
break-Ins.  and  raids  on  oolonlste'  homes, 
under  the  pretext  of  the  infamous  General 
Write  of  Aaristanoe.**  Aa  former  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren  noted:  *• 

"Among  the  grievous  wrongs  of  which 
(the  colonists]  wnmpimiTMa  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  that  the  King 
had  subordinated  the  ctvQ  power  to  the  mili- 
tary, that  he  had  Quartered  troops  among 
them  in  ttmea  of  peace,  and  that  through 
his  mercenaries  he  had  committed  other 
cruelties.  Our  War  of  the  Revolution  was.  in 
good  measure,  fou^t  as  a  protest  against 
standing  armes.  ICraeover.  It  was  fought 
largely  with  a  civilian  army,  the  militia,  and 
Its  great  Commander-in-Chief  was  a  civilian 
at  heart" 

Unilateral  disarmament  of  the  people 
thus  mablfd  the  British  standing  army  to 
impose  police  state  '*«T««t«Tn  cm  the  colo- 
nists and  set  the  stage  for  the  American  rev- 
olution. 

m.  TBS  saoom  amsmsmbct:  lboisiativx 
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Hard-won  independence  did  lltUe  to  allay 
colonial  suspicions  concerning  the  role  of 
standing  armies.  Indeed,  fears  of  monarchy 
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or  military  despotism*^ 


were  upper- 


most in  the  minds  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
when  they  drafted  the  Constitution.  Dis- 
trust of  a  standing  army  was  expressed  by 
many.  Reeognltion  of  the  danger  from  Indi- 
ans and  foreign  nations  caused  them  to  au- 
thorise a  national  armed  force  begrudging- 
ly." 

These  apprehensions  led  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  to  formulate  carefully 
their  concept  of  the  militia  and  of  the  role 
of  firearms  In  the  "fltli>nBl  defense.  The 
CcMistitution  conferred  upon  Congress  the 
power  "(tlo  provide  for  organizing,  arming 
and  dlarlplintng  the  MUltia.  and  for  govern- 
ing such  Part  of  them  as  may  be  employed 
in  the  Service  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ."  •* 
This  limitation  of  congressional  authority 
to  that  part  of  the  militia  as  may  be  in  fed- 
eral service  indicates  the  existence  of  a  re- 
sidual unorganised  or  "reaerve  militia  of  the 
ITnited  Statea."**  Although  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  for  an  organised  people's  mili- 
tia (te.,  "civilians  primarily,  soldiers  on  oc- 


caaion  J .  .  bearing  arma  supplied  by  them- 
selves")!**  there  waa  a  gnawing  fear  among 
tbe  poBulaoe  that  the  federal  government 
might  qeglect  to  bring  about  the  formation 
of  sucli  a  militia.*'  thus  exposing  their 
newly-t^  riiAts  to  the  mercy  of  the  stand- 
ing an^.  Furthermore,  the  framers  were 
consdofs  of  the  abuses  that  any  profession- 
al armed  body  in  the  employ  of  government 
might  ^sit  on  the  people. 

In  lie  fedenlUt  No.  M.«*  HamQton 
stressed  that  any  "permanent  corps  in  the 
pay  of  kovemment  amounts  to  a  -tfimting 
army  iq  time  of  peace:  a  small  one  indeed, 
but  no^e  the  less  real  for  being  smalL"** 
However.  Hamilton  was  equally  aware  that 
some  sttmding  armed  force  was  required  to 
guard  tbe  "Western  frmtier."**  and  conced- 
ed thatja  civilian  "select  corps  of  moderate 
size"**  trould  be  maintained  and  that  the 
"people:  at  large  [would  be]  properly 
armed"**  in  order  to  serve  as  fundamental 


the  standing  army,  that  most 
of  institutions.  It  is  this  "select 
rhlch  we  know  as  the  "organized  mi- 
le the  "people  at  large"  constitute 
trganlwd  militia."** 

it  effect  of  an  unorganized 

»uld  be  significant,  however,  only  If 

with  a  dear  and  unequivocal  right 

people  to   have  and  bear 
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"Despite  [all]  safeguards,  the  people  were 
still  troubled  by  the  recollection  of  the  con- 
ditions that  prompted  the  charge  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  that  the  King 
had  "effected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent and  superior  to  the  dvil  power." 
They  were  reluctant  to  ratify  the  Constitu- 
tion without  further  assurances,  and  thus 
we  findiin  the  Bill  of  Rights  Amendments  2 
and  3.  Specifically  authorizing  a  deooitral- 
ized  mflitia,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  the 
t>eople  io  keep  and  bear  arms,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  quartering  of  troops  in  any  house  in 
time  ot  peace  without  the  consent  of 
owner.'* 

Five  of  the  eleven  states  which  originally 
ratified  the  Constitution  in  178S  submitted 
amendajtory  proposals  doOlng  with  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.**  This  com- 
pares with  only  five  state  proposals  for  a 
free  prtts  amendment  **  and  only  three  for 
a  free  speech  amendment.*'  The  spirit  of 
such  paoposals  was  unmlstakeaUe:  for  ex- 
ample, khe  New  Hampshire  ratifying  con- 
ventionjadvanoed  a  proposal  which  provided 
that  "(^ngreas  shall  nevw  disarm  any  dti- 
zoi  [eacept]  such  as  are  or  have  bean  in 
Actual  Rebellion."  *■  Moreover,  the  wording 
of  oth^r  state  proposals  closely  paralleled 
regarding  the  individual 
of  press  and  speech. 

I's  proposals  for  what  was 
tbe  second  amendment  contained 
(tlon  that  "no  person  religloualy 
shall  be  compelled  to  bear 
arms."**  This  proviso  waa  met  with  vehe- 
ment topoaltion  from  Congreaiman  El- 
bridge  Perry  of  Maanehuaetts.**  later  a 
Governbr  of  that  state  and  a  Vloe-Prealdent 
of  the  Vnlted  SUtea.  Oeriy  feared  that  this 
clause  nreated  an  opportunity  for  those  in 
power  t>  define  arbitrarily  the  persons  who 
were  "fellglously  scrupulous"  and  thereby 
to  prevfnt  them  frmn  bearing  arms.**  Gerry 
made  sveral  important  pointa.  First,  the 
second  Amendment  should  secure  the  people 
against  I  maladministration  by  government 
The  keeping  of  arma  by  the  people  in  their 
homes  ^d  places  of  business  would  serve  as 
a  checlf  against  the  possibility  of  arbitrary 
federal  fBxerdse  of  power.**  Second,  the  gov- 
should  not  be  permitted  to  declare 
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would  not  be  able  to  bear 
of  vague  religious  tests  or 
standard  or  artifice." 
lie's  atrtllty  to  organize  the 
guaranteed  and  strength- 
anonymous  keeping  of 
the  poasibillty  of  arms 
to  those  previously 
ICaaaachusetts  Bay  Colony.'* 
Fourth,  the  I  people's  right  to  keep  arms 
should  not  depend  upon  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  an  organised  militia,  since  the  Con- 
gress could.  ^  its  deacretion.  terminate  the 
organized  mitltla  or  aUow  it  to  become  de- 
pleted or  eve«  non-existent**  In  sum.  Gerry 
ssserted.  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  f ot  peaceful  purposes  should  be  a 
real  and  unreatrieted  one. 

The  Constitution,  by  providing  that  the 
people  at  laice  would  always  have  arms  in 
their  hands.  Msely  prepared  the  people  to 
answer  the  c^  of  the  state  governments  to 
protect  the  people's  rights  from  intrusions 
by  the  stan4ng  army.**  Protection  of  the 
pe<Hde  against  poasible  Invssions  of  liberty 
by  state  govenments  waa  another  ocmsider- 
ation.  Howev^.  Hamilton,  in  The  FedenlUt 
No.  28."  continued  to  Indicate  that  the 
aimed  peoplq,  "by  throwing  themselves  Into 
either  scale. !  would  infallibly  make  it  pre- 
ponderate" *^  in  the  evmt  of  either  federal 
or  state  invaaion  of  rights.  Viewed  sgainst 
this  histories!  snd  legislative  background,  it 
is  realistic  tolargue  that  the  framers  intend- 
ed the  "well-regulated"  militia  contemplat- 
ed by  the  second  amendment  to  be  well-reg- 
ulated (well-controlled  or  well-ruled)  by  Oie 
rUHU  of  the  pfople  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  As 
Madison  pointed  out  in  The  FedertdUt  No. 
46,"  the  "advantage  of  being  armed"  and 
the  concomljant  ability  to  form  a  t«iut«B 
when  needed  provide  the  American  people 
with  "a  harder  against  the  oiterprises  of 
[de^wtic]  ambition."  •* 

The  right  to  keep  and  bear  aims  having 
been  establi^ed.  one  further  notion  must 
be  made  de^r.  namely,  that  the  first  Con- 
gress, In  enacting  the  second  amendment, 
intended  to  «eate  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  apart  from  the  exlgendes  of  militia 
service.**  The  proposal  for  what  was  to 
become  the  second  amendment  <int»iiy 
stated  that  a  well-regulated  milita  was  the 
"best"  security  of  a  free  stete,  but  this  was 
later  amended  to  read  "necessary"  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  iKe  state.**  It  is  important  to 
note  that  tfaje  Congress  did  not  advance  a 
proposal  whlth  would  have  held  a  well-regu- 
lated militia  ^>  be  "suffident"  to  the  securi- 
ty of  a  free  ^te.**  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
the  first  Cocsress  recognized  that  the  ordi- 
nary processes  of  law  might  not  offer  suffi- 
doit  protedjion  to  the  people  during  the 
period  betwe^  the  outbreak  of  violence  and 
the  moblUzauon  of  the  organized  militia. 
The  right  td  keep  and  bear  arma  for  pur- 
poses other  than  militia  service  thus  seems 
to  have  bee^  dearly  contemplated  by  the 
second  amendment.  Furthermore,  since  the 
Congress  considered  the  militia  to  be  a  "nec- 
essary" but  Aot  "suffident"  instrument  for 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  they  would  devote  an 
artide  of  th^  Bill  of  Rights  exclusively  to 
conslderatiods  touching  upon  the  militia. 

Nor  did  the  first  Congress  intend  the 
second  amendment  to  serve  as  a  grant  of  mi- 
litia power  to  the  sUtes.  In  Hvaton  v. 
Moore**  the  Supreme  Court  pointed  out 
that  the  po^er  of  the  states  to  nm<nt4^in 
their  own  oilganlzed  militias  pre-dated  the 
ConsUtution.^and  only  tbe  Article  I  provi- 
sion which  f<  rbids  the  sUtes  to  keep  troops 
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in  time  of  peace  without  oongreasional  con- 
sent limited  this  power.  The  Court  noted:  ** 

"But  aa  (tol  state  mOltia,  the  power  of  the 
state  governments  to  if««i»»^  on  the  — »«» 
subjects,  having  exiated  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tbe  Oaostttutian.  and  not  having 
been  prohibited  by  that  bMtrument ...  re- 
mains with  the  states,  subordinate  never- 
theless  to  the  paramount  law  of  the  [FMer- 
al]  government  operating  upon  the  aame 
subject" 

The  New  Toik  Court  of  Appeals,  in  PeopU 
ex  rtL  Veo  «.  HiV  waa  even  more  explic- 
it "  "The  power  to  control  and  organize  the 
militia  resided  in  the  several  atatca  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Coostitution  of 
the  United  Statea  and  was  not  taken  away 
by  that  instrument  ....  The  system  baa 
grown  up  and  prevails  in  moat  of  the  states 
of  organizing  therein  under  state  authortty 
certain  bodiea  of  men  out  of  the  gnat  body 
of  the  mOltia,  aa  a  uniformed  f one  known 
as  the  Tfatlonal  Guard.'  They  are  a  part  of 
the  mflttla  of  the  state." 

Both  oourto  looked  to  the  body  of  the 
Constitution  in  affirming  the  states'  woim. 
power;  ndther  mentioned  the  aeoond 
amendment  Theae  eases  eatabliahed  two 
things:  (1)  the  powor  of  the  states  to  orga- 
nize mUltlas  independently  of  the  second 
amendment  and  (3)  the  existence  of  the 
"unorganized  militia,"  which  oompriaes  aU 
dtizens  "physically  capable  of  acting  in  cm- 
cert  for  the  common  defense."** 

A  motion  waa  introduced  in  the  flist  sea- 
sion  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  amend 
the  propoaal  for  irtiat  later  became  the 
second  amendmwit  by  inaerting  the  qualify- 
ing phraae  "for  the  ooramon  defence"  after 
the  worda  "to  bear  aima."  Tbe  motion  was 
soundly  defeated.**  thus  \nMt^*\r\%  an  eaiiy 
oongreasional  intent  that  the  right  to  bear 
arms  not  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of 
common  defense.**  A  principal  reaaon  for 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Congress  to  delimit 
the  right  to  bear  arms  stems  from  their  fa- 
miliarity with  the  writings  of  wi«/*Ttffnf. 
whom  they  considered  an  authoritative 
source  regarding  the  rights  recognised  at 
common  law.**  Blackstone  wrote  of  the  "ab- 
solute right  of  individuals"**  to  "hav(e]  and 
us(e]  arms  for  self-preservaUon  and  de- 
fense." **  and  noted  that  this  right  had  been 
secured  by  the  English  Bill  of  Ri^U  of 
1689.  The  individual  dtiaen.  said  Black- 
stone,  was  entitied  to  exerdse  his  "natural 
right  of  resistenoe  and  self-preservation, 
when  the  sanctions  of  society  and  laws 
[were]  found  insufftdent  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  oppreasion."  ** 

IT.  THX  UUB  CASS  ARD  JUDICIAL 

nnavanATioH  or  thx  sbcohs  Aiixm>MKirt 
The  Supreme  Court  has  examined  the 
scope  and  purposes  of  the  second  amend- 
ment (mly  once  in  the  twentieth  century.  In 
Vn.iled  States  v.  MiOer,"  defendants  had 
been  charged  with  illegal  tranmortation  of 
a  sawed-off  shotgun  In  violation  of  the  Na- 
tional Firearms  Act  of  1934.*<>  They  de- 
murred to  the  charges  on  second  amend- 
ment grounds,  and  the  district  court  dis- 
missed the  action.*'  Defendants  were  le- 
lessed  from  federal  custody  and  promptly 
disappeared.  On  direct  appeal  by  the  gov- 
ernment the  Supreme  Court  reversed,  stat- 
ing that  there  was  no  evidence  that  a  sawed- 
off-shotgun  had  any  "relatlonahip  to  the 
preservation  or  effidmcy  of  a  well  regulat- 
ed militia"**  and  that  defendanU'  aeomd 
amendment  defense  was  thus  without  merit 
The  Court  further  declared  that  it  could  not 
say  "that  the  Second  Amendmmt  guaran- 
tees the  right  to  keep  and  bear  such  an  in- 
strumoit"  **  since  such  a  weapon  could  not 
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be  judicially  assimied  to  be  "oidinary  mili- 
tary equipmeDt  or  that  tu  uae  could  coatrtb- 
ute  to  the  «niw.^i»^  defeiHe."  •* 

While  the  Court  in  JHOer  dearly  tanpUed 
that  there  was  indeed  a  category  of  arma 
such  that  "the  Second  *""~t»yfTtf  guaran- 
teea  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  audi  an  in- 
strument"**  Its  overall  approadi  must  be 
colored  by  IU  dietom  that  the  second 
«"w»dment  must  be  "interpreted  and  ap- 
plied with  that  end  [a  weD-regulated  mili- 
tia] in  view."  ••  TUs  ««»«rt-t»wi.  and  indeed, 
the  very  devdopment  of  the  JflOer  opinion 
suffered  from  several  abortconliwi  of  a  fun- 
damental nature. 

Defendants  did  not  appearand  were  not 
repreaeuted  l>efore  the  Supreme  Court** 
the  Court  therefore  did  not  benefit  fhim 
the  vigoroua  presentation  of  confUeting 
views  whldi  Is  considered  a  baale  advantage 
of  our  adversary  system  of  juatloe.  The  case 
waa  argued  aolely  by  government  attomeya. 
who  failed  to  alert  the  Court  to  the  ezist- 
enee  of  several  holdings  deaily  in  tevor  of 
the  Indhrldual's  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
independently  of  militia  partldpatiaD.  Itar 
example,  the  goverament  dted  two  nine- 
teenth century  Nwth  Carolina  caaea**  in  its 
brief,  without  mmtioning  that  they  were  ef- 
fectively explained  by  a  twentieth-oentury 
dedaion  of  the  North  Gandina  Supreme 
Court  *•  whldi  held  a  irfstol-UoensIng  stat- 
ute to  be  an  Infringement  of  the  atate  con- 
stitution's guarantee  that  law-abidtng  dti- 
zens could  not  be  foiMdden  to  cany  "thdr 
pistols  .  .  .  openly  and  protect  their  person 
and  their  property  from  unlawful  vVdeace 
without  going  before  an  offldal  and  obtain- 
ing a  lioenae  and  giving  bond."  ••  More  tan- 
portantly,  whOe  the  government  dted  an 
1871  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  case  In  sup- 
port of  its  position,*'  it  netiected  to  men- 
tion the  view  of  the  Tennessee  Attorney 
General  that  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  was  "not  a  dvfl  ri^it":  •*  the  Court  re- 
jected this  view  and  stated  the  right  to  be 
instead  "a  private  individual  rlglit  guaran- 
teed to  the  dtiaen,  not  the  addler."  ■* 

While  tbe  MOer  Court  made  It  dear  that 
the  aoope  of  the  "raUttla''  dauae  of  the 
second  smendment  waa  to  be  derived  from 
the  debates  In  the  Cofwtttutlonal  Conven- 
tion, the  "history  and  the  i«i«-'«««n  of 
Colonlea  and  Statea.  and  the  wrttlngz  of  ap- 
proved commentators,"**  the  Court  failed 
to  mention  any  ««««"'"«'  law  or  aecond 
amendment  leglalathre  bistory  In  Its  optnlon. 
Again,  if  there  had  been  an  opposing  brief 
filed,  the  Court  might  have  been  better  in- 
f oimed  of  the  rdcvant  materfaL 

Pertiaps  as  a  result  of  this  uneven  presen- 
tation, the  Court  cttad  only  a  single  case  in 
support  of  its  posttlOD  that  aecoDd  amend- 
ment protection  was  Umltad  to  waapoM  of 
ordinary  military  warfferc  or  vhooe  uae 
oould  oootrlbute  to  the  eammon  defense. 
The  SHprfHue  Court  of  TenBaasee  dedded 
that  caae.  ityiMtts  A  Steli;**  nearly  a  centu- 
ry earlier  than  JHOsr,  soUly  on  the  baite  of 
its  oonsatutiaoal  provlslan  on  the  right  of  a 
free  dttaniy  to  keep  and  bear  anna.**  How- 
ever, this  dauae  was  then,  as  now.  ezplidtly 
limited  by  tbe  quaUfleatlon  "for  their 
common  defense"  •*  and  the  Aymette  oourt 
took  careful  note  of  that  qualiflBation.** 
Tet  the  flnt  Senate  of  the  United  States  de- 
/Mttsd  a  proposal  to  limit  the  seoond  amend- 
mmt  right  to  the  puipoaas  of  oonmon  de- 
fense.** Moreover,  today  only  four  state 
constitutions  contain  a  "eammon  defense" 
limitation  to  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
anna.'**  Of  the  thirty-five  statea  whldi  now 
have  ezpUdt  constitutional  provisions  on 
the  right  to  keep  arma,  thirteen  dearly 
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refer  to  the  indhldoal's  right  to  keep  snd 
bear  arma  for  defensire  puipoaea,'*'  whOe 
five  state  constttutkns  protect  the  taidtvid- 
ual's  right  to  keep  anw  for  the  defeve  of 
Ida  hone,  person  and  property.'**  Twdve 
statea  have  found  It  neoeasary  to  add  a  state 
oonMtutlonal  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the 
state  legMature  may  regulate  or  forbid  the 
carrying  of  concealed  Owt  not  merely  con- 
oealable)  weapona.'**  thus  —giTsting  an  in- 
dividual fight  to  keep  and  carry  arnw  openly 
even  if  theae  arms  are  ooooealable. 

The  goverament  brief  tai  the  MlOer  rtn 
quoted  from  Awmette  at  leiwth.'**  However, 
counad  for  the  government  did  not  mention 
or  comment  on  what  was  perhaps  the  moat 
signiflrant  point  made  by  the  A^mette 
court  •••  "The  dtisens  have  the  iww|i«nfh>rt 
right  to  keep  the  weapon,  tt  being  of  the 
character  before  deecrlbed  as  being  intend- 
ed by  this  provisian  [onUnaiy  mHitaiy 
equipment  under  state  constitutional  provl- 
Blon  on  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms).  But 
the  rli^  to  bear  arms  is  not  of  that  un- 
qimlifled  diaracter." 

Further  examination  reveals  that  other 
portiona  of  the  Avmette  opinion.  HmtHnj 

the  rigbt  to  bear  arms  to  orilecttve  purposes 
only  (snd  heavily  rdled  upon  in  tbe  govemr 
ment's  JTiOer  brief),  had  been  largdy  reject- 
ed by  subsequent  Tennessee  authoritiea.  In 
IM8.  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court  de- 
dared  that  the  oonflseatlan  of  guns  in  the 
hands  of  the  citizenry  by  the  sfircsslimlsi 
state  government  during  the  dvfl  war  had 
been  a  flagrantly  uncanstttational  attempt 
to  "disarm  the  people  by  legislation."  •••  in 
State  V.  Foaldk,"'  sn  18M  dedsion.  that 
same  court  upheld  a  dtiaen's  constitutional 
right  to  uae  a  pistol  to  shoot  an  armed  fai- 
truder  in  his  home  and  dedared:  ■■■  "under 
our  constitution,  every  eUUen  of  the  state 
has  the  riglit  to  keep  and  bear  arms  for  hta 
prapo'  defense.  ...  He  hss  a  right  alao  to 
protect  his  own  house  and  famOy.  .  .  . 

Most  significantly,  just  eleven  yeais  mtor 
to  the  JTiOer  decision,  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court  held  unconstitutional  a  Chat- 
tanooga  dty  ordinance  which  banned  the 
carrying  of  any  sort  of  iristol  In  sny 
maimer.  ■•*  Clearly,  the  courts  of  Tennesaee 
recognized  the  legitimacy  of  non-mlUtla 
arms  possession;  the  requirement  in  JTiOer 
that  the  weapons  bear  aome  significant  rela- 
tionship to  militia  activities  aeems  lU-sup- 
ported  by  the  precedent  dted. 

As  a  conaequenoe  of  the  faflure  of  govera- 
ment counad  to  direct  the  Supreme  Court'a 
attention  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  aima  in  Tennes- 
see, and  the  failure  of  the  Court  to  consider 
the  legislative  history  of  the  second  smend- 
ment the  JTiOer  case  should  be  narrowly 
read,  even  assimitng  that  the  Court  dedded 
It  correctly.  In  Oases  v.  tfnited  Statee,"*  de- 
dded ahortly  afto-  JTiOer.  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals tor  the  Pint  Circuit  suggested  that 
the  JTiOer  holding  be  «~'*«~>^  to  Its  particu- 
lar facta.  Defendant  in  Oases  was  charged 
with  violating  the  Federal  FIrearais  Act  of 
IMS;  he  interpoaed  a  aecond  amendment  de- 
fenae.  Although  the  oourt  ■"TTslntii  the 
cooatitutionallty  of  the  Act  It  did  discuss 
the  JTiOer  case  and  stated  "we  do  not  fed 
that  the  Supreme  Court .  .  .  waa  attemi^ing 
to  formulate  a  general  rule  applicable  to  an 
caaea."  ">  One  major  objection  to  the  JTiOer 
holding  has  been  its  lack  of  a  dear  standard 
for  deteimlnlng  when  the  keeping  and  bear- 
ing of  aims  wfll  be  given  second  amendment 
protection.  As  <me  commentator  ♦'t 
noted."*  "The  aims  that  the  JTIOer  case 
refers  to  must  be  given  a  technical  nw»«iitnj 
and  construed  to  be  only  the  normal  onea 
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tint  a  dtiMn  of  todfty  would  be  expected  to 
keep  and  beer  tor  the  wnnwn  def enee  or  to 
melnteln  the  pubUe  aeeurttj.  waOi  u  rtOee. 
■hotium.  and  eertaJn  typee  of  bandcune." 

In  any  event.  contiuT  to  the  wtde^vead 
popular  tadlef  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  Statee  haa  defintttvely  voken  on 
the  tame  of  the  eoaetttutlonallty  of  Kun<on- 
trol  leitalatlnn.  the  tame  remains  far  from 
■ettled.  even  in  the  view  of  impartial  au- 
thorttlea. 

JHOer  fumiahea  acant  nipport  for  the  ar- 
lument  that  the  efifrMMl  amendment  ahould 
be  Umlted  to  a  ooOeettve.  rather  than  indi- 
vidual, richt  to  keep  and  bear  anna.  Rather, 
the  amendment  guaranteea  both  a  oolleetive 
and  a  private  individual  ritht  to  the  citiien. 
It  haa  been  argued  that  the  term  "right  of 
the  peopte"  in  the  aeoond  amendment  refers 
ezduatvely  to  oidleettve  and  not  taidividual 
rights."*  However,  the  first  amendment's 
"light  of  the  people  ptaceably  to  assemble. 
and  to  petition .  .  .">>«  has  been  repeatedly 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  guarantee  an 
individual  and  not  merely  a  collective 
right' >•  The  fourth  amendment's  "rl^t  of 
the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons, 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unrea- 
sonable seardiea  and  seinres">>*  has  like- 
wlae  been  held  to  guarantee  an  Individual 
riibt>"  The  ninth  amendment's  "rlgfaU 
.  .  .  retained  by  the  people""*  has  also  been 
held  to  refer  to  individual  rights."*  In  these 
uses  of  the  phraae  "right  of  the  people"  in 
the  Bm  of  Ri^U  reference  to  individual 
Ti^ts  and  not  to  states'  rights  (or  powers) 
has  repeatedly  been  upheld.  Indeed,  the 
tenth  amendment  makes  thta  distinction  be- 
tween individual  ri^ts  and  states'  rights 
even  more  sharp  by  statinr  "The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohlUted  by  it  to  the 
Statea.  are  reaerved  to  the  States  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  people."***  Thus,  contemporary 
attempts  to  restrict  the  second  amend- 
ment's right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
aims  to  a  collective  right,  or  to  a  right  of 
the  states  to  *"««"*«»"  an  organJaed  mUitia. 
poae  a  threat  to  the  rest  of  the  BiU  of 
Righta. 


V.  THBnwiHi 


r  Am  THB  aioBT  to 


Many  of  the  founding  fathns  opposed  en- 
actment of  an  explicit  BtU  of  Rights  because 
they  feared  that  an  enumeration  of  particu- 
lar lights  might  work  to  disparage  others 
that  were  not  included  in  such  a  docu- 
ment.'*' According,  James  Madison  pro- 
posed what  was  to  become  the  ninth  amend- 
ment:'** "The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  ootatn  rights,  shall  not  be  oon- 
struced  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained 
by  the  people." 

It  would  seem  that  any  restriction  of  the 
rig^t  to  keep  and  bear  arms  to  the  orga- 
nised militia  ta  violative  of  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ninth  amendment  The 
private  Individual  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  both  for  individual  self-defense  ss  well 
ss  for  the  common  defense  (militia  service) 
thus  appears  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of 
RighU  in  iU  totaUty. 

VX.  MODBail  8B0OIID  AMBISIIXIIT  ISSUBS 

Althou^  many  people  today  believe  that 
the  organised  militia  (le..  the  National 
Ouard)  ta  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  secu- 
rity of  a  free  state,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  ta  the  President  who  ta  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  National  Guard.'** 
and  that  he  may  order  It  "federaliaed"  at 
any  time.'**  Moreover,  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
retains  full  ownership  and  control  of  all  Na- 


weapona.  conducts  a  yeariy  in- 
and  taiventory  of  all  su^  property 
"held  |>y  the  Army  National  Guard."'**  and 
keeps  |k  list  of  all  "memben  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional iOuard."'** 

The  founding  fathers  did  not  appear  to 
intend  that  the  National  Guard,  subject  as 
it  ta  to  centrallied  federal  control,  be  the 
sole  rtpository  of  the  ssoood  amendment's 
"security  of  a  bee  State."  In  particular,  the 
potent  ability  of  a  usurping  President  to 
obtaid  the  arms  and  records  of  the  National 
Guar^  cripplea  the  Guard's  effectiveness  as 
a  strogig  moral  cheek  against  arbitrary  gov- 
emm^t  The  President  to  privy  to  all  data 
concerning  the  placement  and  distrfbutlon 
of  all'  National  Guard  arms,  thua  ""^in^g 
possible— indeed,  feasible  their  quick  oon- 
flscatlon  by  the  aimed  foroea.  Thto  ta  pre- 
dsely  the  possibility  that  the  framers 
sought  to  prevent  whoi  they  enacted  the 
second  amendment  They  were  all  too  famil- 
iar with,  previous  British  oonflseatioas  of 
organked  militia  stores  (especially  the  infa^ 
mous  Lexington  incident).'**  sad  they  reo- 
ognisad  the  consequent  need  for  the  keep- 
ing of  arms  by  the  people  at  large  aiumy- 
mtnialii.  Such  weapons  could  not  be  "called 
up"  Of  confiscated  by  the  federal  authori^. 

Thel  founding  fathers  were,  after  all,  revo- 
lutioniules  who  had  seen  that  the  success  of 
the  Atnerican  Revolution  was  in  no  small 
part  i^tributable  a  mHitta  action,  some  of  it 
in  th4  nature  of  guerrillatype  warfare.  In 
strivigg  to  t»otect  the  "security  of  a  free 
state"  f ran  tyranny,  the  second  amendmait 
draftrinen  apparently  believed  that  the  pri- 
vate leeping  of  arms  played  a  significant 
role  it  deterring  any  Presidential  attempts 
at  usgrpation.'**  While  some  writers  have 
questtoned  the  utility  and  effectivmess  of 
private  arms  in  resisting  the  power  of  a 
modetn  army,'**  the  unwelcome  but  likely 
prospect  of  urban  guerrilla  warfare'** 
woul4  tend  to  make  the  idea  of  usurpation 
slngu^ly  unattractive.  The  deterrent  effect 
ta  lafgely  psychological,  but  ultimately 
physi«aL'*' 

It  li  thoref  ore  abundantly  plain  that  the 
founclng  fathers  recognised  the  type  of 
dang*  Incident  to  the  registration  of  arms; 
the  second  amendment  seeks  to  curtail  the 
possibility  of  widespread  or  politically  selec- 
tive confiscation.  Thus,  any  type  of  gun  con- 
trol legislation,  especially  at  the  federal 
levels^  appears  to  be  at  odds  with  the  Intent 
of  th«  second  amendment  As  one  oommen- 
Utor  has  noted.'**  "The  prohibition  of  the 
second  amendment  ta  generaL  No  clause  in 
the  Cbnstitution  could  by  any  rule  of  con- 
struction be  conceived  to  give  to  congress  a 
powec  to  disarm  the  people.  Such  a  flagi- 
tious attempt  could  only  be  made  under 
some  general  pretence  by  a  state  legislature. 
But  if  In  any  blind  pursuit  of  inordinate 
power,  either  should  attempt  it  thta  amoul- 
ment  may  be  aroealed  to  as  a  restraint  on 
both." 

To  aay  that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
keep  jaima,  unregulated  by  government  ta 
not  td  say  that  the  people  have  a  right  of  in- 
stureHion  or  a  right  of  secession  from  the 
IrrevqcaUe  "compact"  formed  by  the  con- 
stituifeit  act  of  adopting  the  Constitution.'** 
Nor,  ks  Alexander  Hamilton  warned,  does 
the  rkht  to  keep  and  bear  arms  mean  that 
the  people  are  supposed  to  "rush  tumultu- 
ouslyjto  arms."  '**  But  what  it  does  mean  ta 
that  fhe  people  are  to  be  allowed  by  govern- 
ment! to  retain  the  ability  to  obtiUn.  keep, 
and  araetice  with  arms,  in  order  that  they 
may  Always  be  In  a  position  to  exerdae  their 
right  of  self-preservation  and  defense,  as 
well  as  to  Join  and  serve  effectivdy  in  the 


appropriata  militia  to  restore  the  Constitu- 
tion, should  the  need  ever  arise. 

The  keepfig  of  aims  by  the  individual  citi- 
aen  has  bM|i  aptly  called  "the  palladium  of 
the  Ubertia  of  a  republic"  '**  Indeed,  as 
Mr.  Justice  iBnuadeta  noted  in  hta  dtasenting 
opinion  in  Oimsteod  v.  United  Staler'** 
"Bxperienoi  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  guard  lb  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's buiposes  are  benefldent  Men 
bom  to  freadom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel 
invasion  of  their  llboty  by  evQ-minded 
rulers.  Thejgreatest  dangers  to  liberty  lurk 
in  insldloua  encroaehmmt  by  men  of  seal, 
wdl-meaniiig  but  without  imderstaading." 

The  reoofd-keeping  and  inspection  provi- 
sioos  of  present  federal  gun-control  stat- 
utes '**  enl^nce  the  probabtuty  of  govem- 
ment^ponspred  aims  conflacation  and  usur- 
pation of  power.  Thta  ta  precisely  what  the 
second  amendment  sou^t  to  prevent  In 
oonaiderlng|  gun-control  legtalation.  both  ex- 
isting snd  ^iropooed.  it  should  be  boine  in 
mind  that  jthta  nation  ta  founded  under  a 
Constitutioh  that  in  the  wordk  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stwy  {"was  to  endure  through  a  l<mg 
lapae  of  a^  the  evente  of  which  were 
loAed  up  In  the  Inscrutable  purposes  of 
ProvidenceJ"  »** 

PUUTMUVaS 

*&&.    WoscMter    PoUtcehnle    InaUtute;    IL8., 
PhJ}..  Purdue  University:  T.T>B..  New  York  Unlver- 
itty.  Manber  of  the  New  York  Bar.  Mr.  OMan 
.  counsel  to  the  FMersUon  of 
Oreater  new  ?otfc  RUIe  *  Pistol  QuIm.  Inc. 

rwesrch  for  this  srtiele  wm  praaent- 
ed  to.  and  rc^radueed  in.  Bturino*  Btfitn  (he  a^b- 
eomm.  oa  Ofaic  of  tht  Houie  Comm.  on  A«iMAe^ 
«rK  Mth  0)*s..  lat  Seia..  ear.  11.  pt  T.  at  a9S0-78 
(19TO>. 

■  Almoat  tab  hundred  bOk  relattaie  to  sun  control 
were  introdueed  In  the  Senate  and  Boum  durlns 
the  Mth  QxwfeH.  Set,  t.g..  B.  31U.  Mth  OoVm  1st 
Seat.  (197S)  Iptopoaal  for  control  of  haadeuni  in 
hista  ertme  ireas);  a  SUl  Mth  Ooas..  lat  Sea. 
(1976)  (cnatMo  of  a  Plrearms  Safety  and  Control 
Administratis  to  comoUdste  certain  law  enforce- 
ment functions):  a  ISSO.  Mth  Cons.,  lat  Bern, 
am}  (propSaal  to  ban  "Saturday  NIsht  Special" 
handsuni.  pnvtdlnt  for  PBI  check!  on  haadsun 
puidiaMa.  aad  limltstion  of  private  purchases  of 
handguna  toltwo  per  year);  a  1447,  Mth  Qms-.  lat 
Sea.  (1S7S)  ^wopoaal  for  national  reslstratlao  and 
llcenilns  of  'l»'«^r"".  a  ban  on  >»«»u<gn»«f  with  bar- 
relB  lea  thaa  lix  indiw  in  lensth.  and  a  handgun 
bounty  prottam):  a  7B0.  Mth  Cons.,  lat  Scaa. 
(1976)  (propoal  to  ban  hanrtsima  except  thoae  uaed 
for  military  land  taw  enforcement  purpoaa.  and 
those  poaeiseii  by  federal  bcenaeea,  antique  coOeo- 
tora.  and  piatol  dubaK  BJl.  10443,  Mth  Cong..  1st 
Seas.  (1978)  Ueatahliahment  of  naticoal  handsun 
tradnc  center):  HJL  706.  Mth  Cons.,  lat  Sea 
(1978)  (prohMtlon  of  aale  of  handtuiw  determined 
to  be  unsult^de  for  lawful  oortlns  purpoaa):  HJt. 
636.  Mth  Co««..  lat  Sea  (1978)  (provlalon  for  aya- 
tenatlc  haddcun  reilBtratlon):  HJl.  367.  Mth 
Cone  lat  SNa.  (1976)  (prohibition  of  "Saturday 
Night  SpectalB"):  HJl.  40,  Mth  Cons..  1st  Seaa. 
(1978)  (Houaf  version  of  S.  T80,  iupral. 

'18  VJR.C.  11931-38  (1970).  A  meanire  which 
would  repeal  the  Act  la  8.  141.  Mth  Cons.,  lat  Sea 
(1976). 

•  a  780,  Mfh  Cons-  lat  Sea  (1976). 

*  HJt.  9ai8i  Mth  Cons..  1st  Sea  (1978). 

'See  pme^aBy  Feller  tc  Oottins.  The  Second 
AmendmenflA  Second  Look,  61  Nw.  U.  h.  Rsv.  46 
(1966):  Baysi  The  Mght  to  Bear  Armi,  A  Studt  in 
JudieUa  mt^nterpretiMon,  3  Wm.  a  Mabt  U  Rsv. 
It,  The  Ri^a  to  Keep  and  Bear 
iry  ComtitiMonal  Ovarsntee  or  an 
of  Ike  BiU  of  RitMtf.  II 
74  (1967):  Note.  TTte  Ri^U  to  Bear 
L.  Rsv.  403  (1967). 
the  preample  to  the  Oun  Omtrol 
L.  No.  90-416.  1 101,  63  Stat.  1313 


881  (1960); 
Arma:  A  Ni 
Outmoded 
Aisajrr  L. 
Arm»,l»B. 

•rot 
Act  of  1968, 
provided: 

"The 
of  thla 
and  local 


lUtlel 


hereby  dedara  that  the  jnirpoae 
provide  support  to  Pederml.  State, 
enforcement  officials  In  their  fisht 
and  violence,  and  It  U  not  the  pur- 
poaa of  thla  litle  to  place  any  undue  or  unneoeaaary 


Fsderal  restrlctloos  or  burdena  on  law-abtdliw  cttl- 
aena  with  rcapaet  to  the  ««<|inrifi~.  unMialiai.  or 
uae  of  ftreama  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  hunt- 
ins,  trapahootlng.  tanet  ahootliw,  personnel  pnitee- 
Hon.  or  any  other  lawful  activity,  aad  that  thto  title 
la  not  Intended  to  diaeourase  or  «»»— «-ttf  the  pri- 
vate owneralUp  or  uae  of  flraonM  by  law-aUdlns 
etUsena  for  lawful  purpoaaa,  or  provfcle  f or  the  tan- 
poaltlaa  by  FadeiBl  ragulsttoB  of  any  pracaduiaa  or 
requtremante  other  tlian  thoa  mtrtmMr  neeaa- 
aary  to  fanplemant  aad  effaetuste  the  provhtaw  of 
thla  Utle."  td.  (emphaato  added). 

'See,«.e..S.  7f  A  MOi  OonsL,  Itt  Seee.  (imi.  Sen' 
alor  Jmmet  AOen  ID..  Ala.}  rteenOt  deeeriJbed  Con- 
0XMS' etanetna  sttWndc  lelA  f««p«e<  to  pMi  eentait- 

"InlttaUy,  the  foeaa  of  latUsthre  prvpaata  wa 
on  eUmlnatlns  mail-order  traffic  In  haadsiBM.  Over 
the  years,  however,  a  number  of  groupa  aad  tatdMd- 
uala  betaa  sradoaUy  to  prea  for  more  iwtrletlvc 
meaaurea.  By  1668,  aevcral  Mesaberi  of  Ccagiaa 
were  advoeatlas  both  natlaoal  rccWratlon  of  Buna 
and  national  Ucenaiac  of  sun  owners.  And  atnee 
that  tlBte,  Utarally  hnadreda  of  sun  cootral  bOla 
have  been  Introdueed  In  Cengrea 

"Moat  of  the  gun  control  prapoaala  of  the  ptevl- 
oua  Oonsreaaa  have  been  reintroduoed  In  the  Mth 
<3oasrea  The  BsaerBl  thivst  of  tbaae  pendliw  taiUa 
in  varying  comMBattoB  Ik  .  .  .  Starth.  PtohlMtloa  of 
the  private  paaaalou  of  any  haadsun."  131  Com. 
Rac  a  33380  (daOy  ed.,  Dec  16, 1978). 

•3Uw.3,CJ(133S). 

•  Rex  V.  Knight,  87  tog.  Rep.  78.  76  (KB.  1686) 
(Comb,  at  38.  89),  See  also  King  v.  Smith.  3  Ir.  R. 
190  (KB.  1914). 

■•Rex  V.  Knisht,  87  Bog.  Rep.  (KB.  1686)  (Comb, 
at  89). 

"See  Aymette  v.  State,  31  Tenn  (3  Humph.)  119, 
131  (1840). 

■■Id. 

>•  See  Note,  The  Right  to  Bear  Arma,  19  a  Car.  L 
Rev.  403. 408-M  (1967): 

"In  Aitfsad.  the  great  presMire  for  a  people's 
ttaht  to  organise  a  mlllUa  anoe  In  reatxaMe  to  the 
attempte  of  Charia  n  (1600-1688)  to  m«ii»t«i..  a 
standing  army  of  5.000.  HIa  smrcaaiM .  Jama  n 
(1688-1688)  increaaed  the  troop  streiwth  to  3OM0. 
uaed  them  to  sopprea  Uoomouth's  rebeUioo  and  a 
a  oooaequenoe  ....  deprived  many  Protestant  mili- 
tiamen of  anna." 

■M  W.  *  IL.  aea  8.  c.  3  (1688). 

■•Id..aea8,t7. 

■•See.  e.s.  Calero-Toiedo  v.  Fearaoo  Taeht  Leaa- 
1ns  C30..  416  OB.  688.  680  (1974)  (common  law  on 
forfeitura  sovema  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ment taUns  of  private  property  dauaa):  United 
Stata  V.  Roblnaan.  414  UB.  318,  338,  830  (1978) 
(fourth  amendment  on  ifairlwa).  Benton  v.  Mary- 
land. 398  UB.  784.  786  (1909)  (fifth  amendment  on 
double  jeopardy):  Murphy  v.  Waterfront  CommU 
378  UB.  8X  87,  06.  77  (19M)  (fifth  «»«>»~«nmit  on 
■df-lncrimlnation). 

>*  1  State  TrialB,  New  Serla  639  (1830). 

■•  Id.  at  601  (dtatian  omitted). 

■•  1.  K.  Coke,  Instttuta  of  the  Iaws  of  Itagland 
163a  (Johnaon  *  Warner  ed.  1813)  (Bos.  traaaL) 

••3  B.  Coke,  InaUtute  of  the  Laws  of  bstand  674 
(Johnson  *  Warner  ed.  1813)  (bg.  trauL) 

*■  1  Hawkins,  Peas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  38,  1 14  (7th 
ed.  1796). 

••Id. 

"Id. 

••Id. 

•*  1  W.  Blackstone,  Commentartea  •144. 

"Id. 

3««  Id.  at  '131. 

••  See  text  acoompanylns  note  11  rvpra. 

*•  See  text  acoompaoylns  note  13  sapro. 

••See  People  ex  ret  Ferris  v.  HorUm,  147  Mlac 
506.  506-09.  364  N.YB.  M.  88  (Otseso  County  Ct. 
1933). 

•■  See,  eg..  1  Scbwaxix,  Tbi  Biu  at  Rioan:  A 
DocnonABT  HiaroBT.  315.  317  (1971).  Dedaratloo 
and  Reaolva  of  the  First  Continental  Coosrcaa, 
1774:  "Resolved,  .  .  .  [tlhat  the  reapecthre  cOlonla 
are  enUUed  to  the  common  law  of  «rni«iy<  ^ad 
more  espertally  to  the  sreat  and  inestimable  ^vl- 
lese  of  beins  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vldnase,  ac- 
cording to  the  coura  of  that  taw."  Id. 

•*  See  3  ScHWABR.  THs  Bnx  or  Riokts:  A  Docu- 
■xnTAiT  HiSTOBT  1107-06  (1971);  Fcllbi  a  Oor- 
ma.  The  Second  Awtendment  A  Second  Look,  61 
Nw.  U.  L.  Rsv.  46.  53  nJO  (1966). 

In  the  "Declaration  of  the  Causa  and  Neoealty 
of  Taking  Up  Aims"  delivered  on  July  6,  1776  at 
the  Continental  C^ongress,  the  colonial  reprcaenta- 
tiva  described  Oovemor  Oase's  arms'  conflacation 
program  in  Boston: 
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"Ttie  InhaWtawts  of  Boatap  Maltoii  tu.ii.  uit 
town  by  the  gaaeral  their  govcraor.  aad  havliw.  In 
order  to  procore  their  iHmiiIIiih.  aaleiad  late  a 
treaty  with  Usi,  U  WM  sttpHlatad  that  tha  said  la- 
haWtanta  having  ^rtrnmtd  their  ar^  with  their 
wsBOMgWiataa,  dMwU  have  Ubarty  to  depart. 

i!5^.^*^"*"  "•*  "**^  •'«*«^  ■"»"  seeord- 
ingly  ddlvcred  op  their  Biaa.  bat  In  opMi  V 
of  honoMr.  in  daOaaa  e(  the  "'■"grtttm  «( t 

soveiuor  ordered  the  ama  dapoaltad  a  aforaaald. 
that  they  mlglit  be  ptaauiad  fa  thair  owaan.  to 
be  adaed  by  a  body  of  aoidtaK  datalnad  the  grat- 
eat  part  of  the  Inhahltanta  In  the  town,  and  com- 
pelled the  few  who  were  pandttad  to  retire,  to 
leave  their  meat  vataiaUe  effeeto  fc"i.««'^ 
"By  this  perfidy  whra  are  —nrattil  fl«a  their 
~  ""'   '     children  troa  their  paraaita.  and  the 
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who  wlah  to  attend  aad  eomf  ett .  __ 

who  have  been  need  to  Uve  In  pianty  aad  evaa  de- 
f.^_  are  reduced  to  deptofshie  dtatasa."  m  ■«. 
prtnfag  in  Documento  mnslntlva  of  tha  Ptamattoa 
of  the  Unloa  of  the  Aaarteaa  Stataa.  HJL  Doc.  Ho. 
388,  oath  Coos,  lat  Sea  14-U  (1937). 
"Id. 

••  See  flenersSir  Dedarstion  of  the  Cawa  aad  Ne- 
ceaalty  of  TaUng  Up  Arms,  reprinted  In  Doemcate 
muBtmtive  of  the  Foeaatlan  of  the  Onleai  of  the 
American  Stata  10-17  (68th  Ccag.,  lat  Saaa..  HJt 
Doc  Mo.  89g  (1937)).  «noMn«  1  /ovraal  of  ICeaiti- 
nentaU  Cknvreaa 

"See  peneraOy  3  Sroar,  CoaaaBRSsns  ow  ns 
CktaaxiTunow  M7. 1 1901,  n.(c).  (8th  ed.  1891). 

••  Warren.  IV  MB  ormslUi  and  fUe  MNterv,  37 
N.Y.U.  L.  Rsv.  181, 18S-M  (1983). 

"  Id.  at  IM. 

••  UB.  Canat.  art  1, 1 8,  cL  16. 

••  Preaser  v.  DUnola,  116  UB  383.  388  (1886). 

»  United  Stata  v.  Miller,  807  UB  174, 179  (ia89>. 

•■  T.  Cooley,  Tas  Osbsul  PBOKmss  or  Coawn- 
TvnoaAL  Law  a  nn  Ubh^  Scsns  or  ai.^««  jgg 
(8rd  ed.  1888). 

■The  PBaaauar  No.  M  (Mentor  ed.  1981)  (A. 


Ho.  38  (Mentor  ed.  1981)  at  188 


1). 

••  Id.  at  ML 

•*ld. 

"The: 
(A.  Hamilton). 

«•  Id.  Similar  fears  of  a  standliw  army  were  ex- 
prtasul  by  Noah  Webster  aitf  M»i.~i^|vi)n  Smith  (a 
New  York  ddegate  to  the  rv«M..tntal  Cavi«a). 

•' Congrea  ha  apedfieally  provided  for  thla  "un- 
organised militia''.  10  UBC.  1811(a)  (1870)  atated 
in  pertinent  part: 

•Tbe  mUltla  of  the  United  Stata  eaawMa  of  all 
sble^Mdied  mala  at  least  17  years  of  age  and. 
except  a  provided  In  aectlao  818  of  title  S3,  under 
46  ycara  of  age  who  are.  or  who  have  made  a  deda- 
ratloo of  hitentlon  to  become,  ililsiiiia  of  the 
United  Stata  sad  of  fasHde  rltlariia  wiio  arc  ccn- 
mlaaloned  ofOears  of  the  Hatlooal  Ouaid." 

••Warren.  The  Bm  t^ Mght$  and  Ote  HtUtmrw.  tl 
N.Y.U.  L.  Rev.  Ml,  188  (1983). 

••  Sw  3  a  acwwaaii.  Tas  Bai  or  Rnaxs:  A  Doc- 
VMsnasT  HxsNer  1187  (1971). 

"Id. 

"Id. 

.  CoBisauus  or  1787  As 

ST  JaMM  Muiara  688  (Hunt  *  Scott  ed. 
1930). 

'3  a  Ocww/utn.  tn  Boi.  or  Rtsaxs:  A  Docu- 
icasT  Bisnar  1018. 1107  (1971). 
1  Annato  of  Coog.  778  (1789).  Oerry.  an  ardent 
Stater  ilghte  advocate  who  sought  paaaage  of  the 
Bill  of  RIglito  to  protaet  both  dtlsaM  aad  Stata 
from  federal  power,  stated: 

■Thla  dsrtarstlen  of  righta.  I  take  It  la  Intanded 
to  aeeura  the  pao^  against  the  maladmlnlitratlMi 
of  the  Oovamaiant:  If  «•  eould  anppoa  that  In  all 
caaea,  the  righte  of  ths  peopte  would  be  attended 
to,  the  oceaslae  for  guards  of  thla  kind  would  be  re- 
moved. Now,  I  am  apprahanahra,  air,  tliat  thto 
daua  would  give  an  opportunity  to  the  people  In 
power  to  destroy  the  CooMttutlan  Itaalt  They  can 
(icctare  who  are  thoa  rsUgloualy  aerupuloua,  aad 
prevent  them  fron  baariag  ama. 

"What  air  ta  the  ua  of  a  mUlttar  It  to  to  prevent 
the  ataWtohmsnt  of  a  -*-~M-t  army,  the  bane  of 
liberty.  Now,  It  must  be  evident  that  under  thta 
provision,  together  with  their  other  powera.  Con- 
grea could  Uke  such  sMaaurea,  with  raapeet  to  a 
mUltla.  a  to  make  a  ■•""•Ht  army  nacaaaary. 
Whenever  Oovemmenta  mean  to  invade  the  rlgiits 
and  llbeitla  of  the  people,  they  always  attempt  to 
destroy  the  mllltla,  in  order  to  ratoe  an  army  upon 


their  rutaiB.  Thto  wa  actually  done  by  Cheat  Brit, 
ataat  the  nwnwannwunt  of  the  late  icvotatiaa. 
™V"sod  every  aeana  ta  thdr  power  to  prevcat 
the  edaSMahment  of  an  effective  Bsllttte  to  the 
eastward.  The  Aaaemtaly  of  Maaai  liiw 
Uic  rapid  prograa  that  adkalntotntlon  •«. 
todhKBd  them  of  thdr  Inherent  privOega  tadav- 
orad  to  cooateract  them  by  the  otgaalaatlan  ef  a 
mmtla:  but  they  were  always  defeated  by  the  Infln- 
cnce  of  the  Ctown.  Onternvtlaa.] 

"Ho^aXowte  that  they  made  were  sueeeadul. 
uata  they  ensaosd  ta  the  stnwsle  which  emand^ 
2??*  *^f?"  *■***«»  »'>^  »*«*•««.  How,  if  we 
sivea  dtooetleaary  power  to  esdode  thoa  tna 

auUtla  Aity  who  base  rdlsloas  aerupiaa,  wc  may  a 
wdl  make  no  lawlatuu  on  thto  head,  rot  thto 
reaaoo.  U  wlah]  the  words  to  be  altered  a  a  to  be 
"""Wned  to  pcraona  belnnslns  to  a  rdlsiaw  sect 
aerapaloas  of  bearlns  anM."  Id. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

"Id. 

"  Id.  at  778-79. 

"TkB  FaaesiiisT  No.  38,  at  181  (Mentor  ed. 
1961)  (A  Hamiltcn). 

•■  Id.  at  178. 

••  Id.  at  Ml. 

"Tna  Faaastifsr  No.  48.  at  399  (Mentor  ed. 
1961)  (J.  Madtoon).  ^^ 

"Id. 

"Set  text  aceompanylns  nota  67-78  and  U^m 
im/ra. 

••  For  a  diacuaslaa  of  the  significance  of  the  word 
"neceaaary  in  the  CaaatttutlcB  aa  is«rN.|Vfft,  , 
Maryland.  17  UB  (4  Wheat.)  816  (MM).  Mr.  Chief 
Juatloe  Marshsn  opined  that  the  term  "accessary' 
when  used  ta  the  OooaUtutlen,  doa  not  mean  ~ab- 
eotaitely  or  indtopwiaahly  necaaaary."  When  the 
Coaatttutloo  means  to  Imply  the  tcm  "abaiAitely 
necessary"  it  ezpllettly  uaa  the  very  wottto  "abao- 
hitdy  necessary."  (a  ta  the  prohlbltlan  of  coOee- 
tHD  of  "[Umpocts  or  duUa  on  CUmpcrts  «r  es- 
by  the  stata  without  the  r laai  iil  of  Cat- 
found  ta  Aitide  I.  seettOB  10).  MaishaU  tadt- 
eated  that  "If  ref  erewe  be  had  to  tte  ae.  to  the 
""mwnn  affairs  of  the  world,  or  ta  approved  an- 
thots,  we  And  that  (the  word  "iiiiiaau"!  fiw- 
quently  Imparts  no  more  than  that  ooe  thiiw  to 
eonventont,  or  useful,  or  eaentlal  to  another.  Id.  at 

The  Chltf  Justice  alao  felt  that  when  the  Omtt- 
tutlonal  Coaventian  uaed  the  term  "ataaolutely  i 
easary".  It  wa  tryins  to  import  a  strsoa 
than  when  it  dmpiy  used  the  term  "neck—.,  .«» 
he  pointed  out  that  "Thto  word,  then,  Uke  otlien,  to 
uaed  ta  vartoua  senaea:  aad,  ta  Its  coMtmetlaa,  the 
subject  the  cootezt,  the  ■"♦^rtiim  of  the  person 
usine  them,  are  aU  to  be  taken  tato  view."  Id.  at 
4U.  See  alto  3  a  Sdiwartx.  Tas  Bill  or  Rions:  A 
DocuMBSiasT  HiSTorr  IIM  (1871). 

•'3  a  ScMwsBx,  Tas  Bill  or  Rnata:  A  Docv- 
Msnurr  HntoatT  llM  (1871). 

•«  18  UB  (6  Wheat)  1  (1880). 

••  Id.  at  16-17. 

'•  138  N.Y.  497.  37  NB.  789  (1891). 

'■ /A  at  804. 87  HB.  at  790. 

'•  UnitMl  Stata  v.  Mmer,  807  UB  174. 179  (1980). 

'•  Sa  3  a  ScBwaais,  Tas  Bill  or  Rioaia:  A  Doo- 
OHBrcsBT  HtaToar  1188-M  (1971). 

•<  In  tatancny  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
to  Inveatlgate  Juvenile  Ddteqoeney.  Senator  Jama 
L.  Buckley  (R.-N.Y.)  reiterated  thto  podtlon  durHw 
the  course  of  dlaniaston  of  iiiii|Ma»l  handgun  recu- 


"At  the  time  of  the  adopttoa  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
thto  country's  statamen  were  eowBeraed  with  the 
need  to  protect  dtlaena  from  government  Itaelf .  and 
the  paaaage  of  almost  two  oentnrla  ha  not  nesat. 
ed  the  validity  of  thto  ooacem.  The  fact  that  Artl- 
de  t  aectlon  8,  daua  16  of  the  Coutltntiaa  grantt 
Ooogrea  the  power  to  organlae,  am.  and  diseWine 
the  mllltla  clearly  Imltcata  a  quite  different  taten- 
ttoafa  the  Second  Amendment."  131  Com.  Rac  a 
6888  (dally  ed.  April  38.  1975)  (ronarks  of  Senator 
Buckley). 

'*  Sw  text  aeccmpanytng  nota  34-36  taprs. 

'•  1  W.  BLMXSTOm,  C^OKMSSTAanS  *131. 

"  Id.  at  144. 

"  Id.  See  ateo  People  v.  Brown.  353  Mich.  537.  541, 
335  N.W.  345.  346  (19S1).  In  which  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Michigan  upheld  the  right  of  an  alien  to 
"poasaa  a  revolver  for  the  legitimate  ««»rf»\TT  of  hto 
person  aad  property  .  ..."  353  Midi,  at  Ml.  388 
N.W.  at  346. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  author  of  the  bill.  Senator 
McClubb,  has  Just  arrived  and  I  yield 
the  floor  tp  him  at  this  time. 

ICr.  McbLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  {distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  gelding  to  me.  I  vpredate 
that.  havi|ig  spent  so  many  (x>untles8 
hours  of  BegoUations  and  hard  work 
on  this  bill  over  the  last  several  years. 
I  wish  |to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Staator  from  Utah  for  the 
(xmtributif  ns  he  has  made  both  in  the 
the  Judl<dary  Committee 
3ill  was  before  the  Judiciary 
and  also  in  connection 
with  the  liegoUations  that  led  to  this 
unanlmou  1  consent  agreement  today. 
HAI CH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


markup  ii. 
when  this 
Commltto 


Mr. 


Mr.  McCLXTRE.  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  arrangements  that  are 
necessary,  having  participated  in  that 
last  week,  as  well  as  by  phone  today, 
and  the  difficulty  he  had  In  bringing 
this  about.  I  compliment  him  most 
highly. 

Mr.  President,  all  too  often  we  in  the 
legislative  branch  have  a  short  atten- 
tion span.  We  see  a  problem:  we  pass  a 
law— and  then  we  forget  the  whole 
thing. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968,  it  intended  to 
curb  violent  firearms  crime  by  control- 
ling the  sale,  transportation,  and  pos- 
session of  guns.  Did  this  approach 
work?  No.  It  did  not.  Extensive  hear- 
ings and  study  of  the  actual  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  clearly  show  that  the 
ones  who  bear  the  brunt  of  this  law 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  dangerous 
criminals.  The  ones  who  have  been 
harassed  by  the  enforcement  of  this 
act  are  often  innocent  men  and  women 
who  have  bungled  their  paperwork. 
Punishment  has  been  swift  and  severe. 
While  genuine  criminals  are  all  too 
often  let  free  to  roam  the  streets, 
these  law-abiding  gim  owners  and 
dealers  have  had  their  property  un- 
constitutionally seised  and  held  and 
their  businesses  and  lives  ruined. 
People  who  have  done  their  best  to 
comply  with  the  law  are  forced  to  bear 
the  stigma  of  Federal  felons. 

We  have  a  duty  to  provide  for  the 
legal  protection  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  and  when  the  force  of  the  law 
is  directed  at  the  innocent,  and  does 
nothing  to  the  guilty,  we  are  neglect- 
ing that  duty. 

It  has  been  said  that  fanaticism  is 
redoubling  your  efforts  when  you  have 
lost  sight  of  your  goals.  I  believe  the 
Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act  wIU 
bring  Federal  firearms  law  closer  to 
the  intent  of  Congress— directing  en- 
forcement effort  away  from  insignifi- 
cant paperwoik  errors  and  toward  will- 
ful vlc^tlons  of  Federal  firearms  law. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee worked  long  and  hard  during 
past  Congresses,  as  I  did.  to  hammer 
out  changes  in  the  law  that  will  pre- 
vent the  abuses  we  have  seen.  This  law 
touches  on  many  people,  on  many 
branches  of  the  Government.  We  have 
labored  to  balance  the  need  for  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  with  the  right  of 
honest  citizens  to  constitutional  pro- 
tections. We  have  all  spent  time  iron- 
ing out  our  differences  on  this  compli- 
cated and  emotionally  charged  issue.  I 
do  not  suppose  there  is  a  (»mma  or  a 
parenthesis  that  has  escaped  discus- 
sion. 

At  length,  we  arrived  at  a  compro- 
mise that  solved  the  major  problems.  I 
have  met  with  representatives  from 
different  groups  in  the  firearms  rights 
community,  and  I  believe  that  we  now 
have  a  piece  of  legislation  that  every- 
one can  honestly  support.  The  biU  was 
voted  out  of  committee— unanimously. 
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And.  with  two  exceptions,  that  bill,  as 
voted  by  the  committee,  is  before  us 
today. 

The  Firearm  Owners  Protection  Act 
is  designed  to  correct  demor»trated 
abuses  in  present  law.  It  would  make 
the  following  reforms: 

Deflne  "enmlng  In  the  buslneas"  to 
clarify  who  needs  a  Federal  flreanns 
Uoense;  llba«llBe  the  interstate  sale  of 
firearms  when  these  sales  are  legal  in 
both  state  of  sale,  and  State  of  pur- 
chase: mandate  an  element  of  criminal 
Intention  for  prosecution  and  convic- 
tion of  Federal  flrearms  law  vlolatknis; 
clarify  procedures  for  dealer  sales  of 
firearms  from  his  private  collection: 
permit  Inspection  of  dealer's  records 
for  reasonable  cause:  require  mandato- 
ry penalties  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
during  a  Federal  crime;  limit  seizure  of 
firearms:  provide  for  the  return  of 
seised  fireanns.  and  grant  attorney's 
fees  in  spiteful  or  Mvolous  suits;  and 
aUow  the  interstate  tranmortatlon  of 
unloaded,  inaccessible  firearms. 

The  bill  would  not  do  the  following: 
Allow  mafl  order  sales  of  fireanns; 
allow  unlicensed  pawn  shop  gun  sales 
and  restrict  legitimate  inspection  of 
records. 

In  short,  this  bill— which  this  entiiv 
body  now  has  a  chance  to  consider— 
has  been  pf«»Making1y  crafted  to 
focus  law  enforcement  on  the  kinds  of 
Federal  fireanns  law  violations  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  violent  firearms 
crime.  Enactment  of  this  bill  into  law 
will  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
is  carried  out. 

We  must  compel  the  enforcing 
agency  to  stop  harassing  honest 
people  and  to  direct  their  efforts  at 
the  violent  criminals  who  give  all  gun 
owners  a  bad  name.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  changing  present  Federal  fire- 
arms law.  We  must  change  that  law. 

We  must  draft  laws  that  secure 
safety  for  our  dtiaens.  but  when  a  well 
meant  law— the  Oun  Control  Act  of 
196a-does  the  very  opposite,  when  it 
pracUcally  guarantees  that  the  consU- 
tutlonal  rights  of  ordinary,  law  abid- 
ing people  will  be  violated,  we  must 
change  that  law.  It  is  a  bad  law.  Its  in- 
tentions are  good,  but  a  bad  law.  We 
have  an  opportunity  now.  with  the 
Firearm  Owner's  Protection  Act,  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past 

Mr.  President.  I  made  reference  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  changes  in 
the  bni  from  that  which  was  reported 
out  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  One 
was  with  respect  to  the  restrictions  on 
a  sale  in  a  State  where  it  is  lawful  to 
sell  a  firearm  to  a  nonresident  of  that 
SUte  as  it  deals  with  respect  to  what 
Senator  Kbbiibdt  and  others  have  de- 
scribed as  snubbles.  The  other  change 
in  the  law,  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  is  to  leave  out  the  so- 
called  cop-killer  bullet  provision  that 
was  passed  and  was  contained  In  that 
bill  at  that  time;  because  the  Senate 
has  since  that  time  passed  another 
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provision,  tt  was  felt  unnecessary  to 
repeat  that  provision  of  the  bOl  as  re> 
ported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate,  at 
long  last,  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bOl  and  the  amendment  of 
the  1968  Firearms  Act,  which  I  think 
was  misdirected,  and  to  redirect  that 
in  proper  channels. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  others  who  have 
shared  in  the  forging  of  this  unani- 
mous-coosoit  agreement,  as  well  as 
bringing  thto  bill  to  the  floor  the  last 
session  frmn  the  Judiciary  Conmlttee. 

I  also  note  the  presence  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  on  the 
floor  and  thank  him  for  his  ef f orta  in 
making  it  possible  for  us  to  have  the 
bill  on  the  floor  at  this  time. 

(Mr.  ABDNOR  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sensr 
tor  from  Idaho  for  his  kind  remarks 
about  me.  It  means  very  much  to  me 
to  be  coming  from  the  top  leader,  he 
and  Harold  Vouoob.  in  the  fight  for 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms. 

I  Just  want  to  say  how  important  It 
is  to  me  to  be  able  to  work  side  by  side 
with  Soiator  MoClubb.  who  has  done 
such  a  terrific  Job  and  who  has  h^ 
the  indomitable  fortitude  to  keep 
working  on  this  type  of  leglsWion.  On 
many  (xxaslons  it  l(Mdced  ss  though  we 
would  never  even  get  It  to  the  floor.  So 
this  is  a  hmipy  day.  indeed.  I  Just  wish 
to  personally  compliment  my  dear  col- 
league from  Idaho.  He  is  a  terrific 
Senator.  When  this  bill.  If  it  does  go 
through  both  Houses  of  Ccmgress.  he 
would  deserve  the  prtnc^Ml  part  of  the 
credit  for  having  foui^t  for  this  bill 
through  all  these  yean  and  became 
the  true  authority  on  aU  of  these 
issues  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  I  Just  fed 
privileged  to  be  on  the  same  floor  with 
him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  WOl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  and  generous  remarics. 

I  also  note  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Abonob]  in  the  chair.  He 
has  shared  in  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
and  effort,  as  many  others  have.  But  I 
Just  noted  his  presence  in  the  chair 
this  afternoon  and  thought  to  myself, 
as  we  are  passing  out  credits  to  each 
other  around  the  Chamber,  that  Sena- 
tor Abdnob.  among  others,  has  been 
stalwart  in  his  leadership  in  this  fight. 
I  very  much  appreciate  his  presoice.  I 
think  it  is  perhi^is  a  unique  coinci- 
dence that  he  should  be  in  the  chair  at 
this  time. 

Mi.  hatch.  I  certainly  agree.  I  am 
very  hi^jpy  to  have  him  presiding  at 
this  time. 
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I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Hawaii  for  giving  me  this  addi- 
tional time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  outset  of  this  debate.  I  want  to  re- 
Itoute  what  I  noted  when  the  Judici- 
ary Cmnmittee  reported  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  Senate  last  year. 

I  indicated  then,  and  I  repeat  now. 
that  I  support  the  provisions  In  this 
bill  to  reduce  unnecessary  restrictions 
and  regulations  on  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  for  hunting 
and  sporting  purposes.  But  I  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  inadequacy 
of  current  law  with  respect  to  hand- 
gtin  control,  and  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  needless  new  loopholes  that 
the  bill  opens  in  this  area. 

Handgun  control  is  an  essential  part 
of  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
ready  availability  of  lethal,  conceal- 
able  handguns  undermines  the  funda- 
mental effort  to  protect  citizens  from 
violent  crime.  Tnstfiad  of  weakening 
handgun  controls,  we  should  be  work- 
ing to  keep  handguns  from  falling  into 
the  wrong  hands.  And  we  can  do  so 
without  Jeopardizing  In  any  way  the 
legitimate  sporting  interests  of  our 
dttsens  or  their  legitimate  interest  in 
self-defense. 

The  toll  of  handgun  deaths  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  Each  year,  handguns 
are  used  in  more  than  10,000  murders 
in  the  United  States  and  another 
500.000  crimes  of  violence.  A  major 
study  conducted  by  Cox  News  Service 
in  1981  found  that  two  out  of  every 
three  handguns  used  in  murders, 
rapes,  robberies,  and  muggings  have  a 
barrel  length  of  three  inches  or  less. 
These  snub-nosed  handgrins  are  the 
overwhelming  weu>on  of  choice  by 
street  criminals  and  *jnM"a«<tM» 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  for 
Congress  to  carry  out  its  responsibility 
to  protect  citizens  from  violent  crimi- 
nals, killers  and  psychopaths  is  to  halt 
the  proliferation  of  handgtms.  Today, 
a  new  handgun  is  sold  every  13  sec- 
onds somewhere  in  America.  In  a 
single  year.  2.5  million  more  handguns 
are  added  to  the  national  stockpile.  By 
the  year  2000.  there  will  be  100  million 
handguns  in  circulation  in  America- 
enough  to  arm  a  third  of  our  popula- 
tion 

tb.  President.  I  share  the  basic  goal 
of  the  sponsors  of  this  bill— to  remove 
unnecessary  regulatory  burdens  on 
the  legitimate  purchase  of  firearms  by 
hunters  and  others  for  sporting  pur- 
poses, and  by  law-abiding  citizens  seek- 
ing weapons  for  self -protection. 

We  should  eliminate  excessive  red- 
tape  and  regulations  effecting  the  sale 
of  rifles,  shotgxuis,  and  sporting  weap- 
ons. But  we  must  not  misuse  this 
worthwhile  goal  as  an  excuse  to 
weaken  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the 
narrow  category  of  handguns— espe- 
cially "snubbles"  and  "Saturday  night 
specials"— which  have  no  legitimate 


sportitig  purpose  and  which  are  often 
used  in  crime. 

I  retieatedly  tried  to  draw  this  dis- 
tinction during  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's ^nsideration  of  the  bill  in  the 
last  t)wo  Congresses;  Congress  can— 
and  siould— deal  differently  with  long 
guns  than  it  does  with  handguns  Cer- 
tainly! *e  should  not  weaken  existing 
controls  on  the  Interstate  sale  of  con- 
cealalfle  handguns.  I  was  gratified  that 
the  committee  accepted  this  distinc- 
tion lor  the  first  time  and  voted  to 
suppo^  my  ameiidment  to  maintain 
existiiig  law  on  handguns  with  a  barrel 
length  3  Inches  or  less.  But  this  has 
now  been  dropped. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
abuse  of  handguns  in  our  society.  And 
there  are  reasonable  steps  available, 
through  amendments  to  this  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor,  if  we  have  the  will  to 
take  them.  For  example. 

We  should  stop  the  manufactiire 
and  s»le  of  "snubbles,"  since  they  have 
no  legitimate  sporting  or  other  pur- 
pose; at  the  very  least,  we  should  close 
the  gaping  loophole  in  current  law 
that  prohibits  the  importation  of  fully 
assembled  snubbles  but  permits  the 
impoitation  of  snubble  parts  for  as- 
sembly in  the  United  States:  and 

We  should  enact  a  reasonable  wait- 
ing period  for  the  purchase  of  a  hand- 
gun, to  permit  a  check  of  local  police 
records  to  ensure  that  the  potential 
purcliaser  meets  the  requirements  of 
curr^t  law,  that  is,  that  the  handgun 
is  noli  being  sold  to  anyone  in  the  pro- 
hibit^ categories  of  a  convicted  felon, 
a  drug  addict,  or  a  person  with  a  histo- 
ry of  mental  illness.  Without  such  a 
check,  the  dealer  must  simply  accept 
their  word  and,  after  filling  out  a 
f orm^  hand  the  gim  over  the  couinter. 

In  I  addition  to  these  points  on 
strengthening  existing  laws,  we  cannot 
ignore  several  provisions  in  this  bill 
which  would  unnecessarily  weaken  ex- 
isting law. 

For!  example,  this  bill  authorizes  11- 
censeid  dealers  to  sell  at  "gun  shows" 
but  ato  drafted  the  bill  uses  the  words 
"temporary  locations."  This  is  so 
broad  that  it  would  cover  far  more 
than  "bona  fide"  gun  shows,  perhaps 
allowing  dealers  to  sell  on  street  cor- 
ners., 

Th^  bill  also  weakens  current  law  on 
comcllance  inspections  by  prohibiting 
themi  unless  advance  wunlng  is  given 
to  deUers.  It  should  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent harassment  of  legitimate  dealers 
without  giving  up  all  siuprise  inqpec- 
tions«  which  are  at  the  heart  of  so 
many  other  Federal  inspection  laws. 
Why  the  exception  on  gun  dealers? 

This  bill  also  amends  the  definition 
of  "4ealer"  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  the  act  for  sales  of  firearms  from 
"private  collections."  Again.  If  there 
are  abuses  in  enforcement  procedures 
in  this  area,  a  narrow  remedy  is  appro- 


priate thai  does  not  invite  unscrupu- 
lous dealers  to  evade  the  law. 

In  short,  {Mr.  President,  I  hope  as  we 
debate  thli  bill,  we  can  both  strength- 
en the  law  and  close  some  of  the  new 
loopholes  treated  in  this  bill  without 
infringing  in  the  slightest  upon  the 
rights  of  any  citizen  who  wishes  to 
purchase  %  handgun  for  sporting  pur- 
poses or  the  purpose  of  self -protection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
during  th^  past  several  Congresses 
various  bflls  have  been  introduced 
with  the  shared  goal  of  relieving  un- 
necessary k^gulatory  burdens  on  the 
legitimate  purchase  of  firearms  by 
himters  and  sportsmen,  as  well  as  by 
law-abiding  citizens  seeking  weapons 
for  self  protection. 

While  tliere  are  questions  as  to 
whether  S.  49  will  satisfy  fully  the 
control  of  {firearms  other  than  sport- 
ing and  f  of  private  collection  purposes, 
the  fact  tnat  S.  49  was  reported  out 
imanimotisly  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  an  indication  that  the  bill 
has  been  prepared  to  the  extent  that 
it  would  be  acceptable  iiusmuch  as 
those  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  in- 
clude those  who  have  been  rather  ve- 
hemently opposed  to  the  reUudng  of 
handgun  controls. 

I  undernand  that  with  a  few  amend- 
ments which  will  be  offered.  S.  49  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  I  had 
in  particular  in  mind  the  provision  of 
preemption  of  State  laws.  In  Hawaii 
we  are  ve^y  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  ve^  effective  gun  control  law 
which  protects  the  rights  of  si>orts- 
men.  htmters.  and  yet  limits  the  avail- 
ability of  handguns  to  those  who  are 
intent  on  {committing  a  crime.  Hand- 
guns insoffu-  as  I  am  concerned,  and  in 
the  eyes  4f  those  who  passed  the  law 
in  Hawaii— and  I  was  one  of  those  way 
back  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  who  believed  that 
handgunsj  especially  those  which  are 
concealable  in  hand— are  intended  for 
use  for  one  purpose  onljr.  that  is  to  kill 
other  hu^ian  beings.  Whatever  con- 
trols we  c^n  imi)ose  upon  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  those  weapons  of 
death,  I  say  let  us  go  to  it. 

I  am  relieved  by  the  language  of  S. 
49  to  the  extent  that  it  prohibits  fire- 
arm and  [ammunition  possession,  re- 
ceipt, or  transportation  in  commerce 
by  convicted  felons,  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, certain  drug  users,  persons  sub- 
ject to  adiudlcatlon  as  mentally  defec- 
tive or  are  under  a  commitment  order, 
illegal  aliens,  those  who  have  received 
a  dishonorable  discharge  from  the 
armed  services,  and  those  who  have  re- 
nounced their  U.S.  citizenship. 

I  am  relieved  also  to  find  that  S.  49 
Imposes  a  prohibition  on  shipping, 
tnmsportkig,  i)ossessing,  or  receiving 
firearms  bi  commerce  by  any  individ- 
ual who  knows  that  his  or  her  employ- 
er is  a  pBohibited  person  as  listed  in 
the  bilL  It  also  makes  it  unlawful  for 


any  person  under  indictment  for  a 
crime  punishable  by  1  year  or  more 
imprisonment  to  ship,  transport,  or  re- 
ceive any  firearm  or  ammunition.  Rel- 
ative to  Federal  firearm  licenses,  S.  49 
makes  several  changes  to  cturrent  law 
provisions  relating  to  the  issuance  of 
Federal  firearms  licenses  and  duties  of 
licensees.  It  exempts  from  Federal  li- 
censing requirements  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  ammuni- 
tion only. 

iSx.  President,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  S.  49  codifies  existing  Treas- 
ury regulations  requiring  licensees  to 
prepare  reports  relating  to  the  multi- 
ple sales  to  a  nonllcensee  which  takes 
place  simultaneously,  and  which  takes 
place  over  the  course  of  5  consecutive 
business  days. 

I  am  hi^py  to  note  also  that  relative 
to  general  penalties  and  forfeitures,  S. 
49  makes  the  following  amendments  to 
current  law  governing  general  penal- 
ties and  forfeitures.  One.  relative  to 
penalties,  requires  for  the  first  time 
proof  of  the  criminal  state  of  mind 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  activities  pro- 
scribed in  chapter  44.  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  That  is  a  requirement  of 
a  knowing  state  of  mind  or  willful 
state  of  mind  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
conviction.  And  it  also  retains  the  cur- 
rent law  penalty  by  convictions  of  In- 
dividiials  who  knowingly  committeed 
the  offenses  outlined  in  the  act  and  a 
fine  of  $5,000  or  5  years  imprisonment 
with  eligibility  for  parole  as  the  parole 
board  shall  determine,  and  it  specifies 
where  any  person  whose  conduct  in- 
volves simple  callousness,  that  simple 
callousness  shall  be  prosecuted. 

All  in  all.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  is 
one  which,  as  I  said  earlier,  with  cer- 
tain amendments  ought  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  all  or  at  least  most  Members  of 
this  body.  And  with  the  reservations 
that  I  have  noted,  I  rise  in  support  of 
S.49. 

Ux.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  S.  49  is  a 
testament  to  the  success  of  the  com- 
mittee sjrstem  in  my  viewpoint.  Its 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  been  neither  precipi- 
tous nor  hasty.  Since  1980  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  has  held  five 
hearings  on  this  legislation— one  in 
the  96th  Congress  before  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee,  three  in  the  97th 
Congress  before  the  full  committee, 
and  another  in  the  98th  Congress 
before  the  full  committee.  These  hear- 
ings in  my  opinion  have  provided 
ample  opportunities  for  the  conmiittee 
to  examine  carefully  various  ways  to 
remedy  the  problems  with  the  1968 
Oun  Control  Act. 

In  the  97th  Congress.  S.  1030,  the 
predecessor  of  S.  49,  was  amended  and 
debated  in  4  different  days  of  markup. 
Those  were  intense  days.  Most  bills, 
and  even  constitutional  amendments. 


rarely  get  more  than  2  days  in  the 
actual  amendment  process.  Yet,  this 
bill  received  4  dajw  of  markiv  span- 
ning 6  weeks.  All  total,  this  leglalatton 
was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  calen- 
dar for  more  than  6  months  in  ihe 
97th  Congress.  At  the  end  of  this  proc- 
ess the  bill  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  OMunlttee.  In  the  98th 
Congress  the  careful  and  meticulous 
process  of  debating  and  improving  this 
bill  did  not  cease.  Again  the  Judiciary 
Committee  devoted  4  days  to  the 
markup  of  8.  914.  the  nearly  identical 
parent  of  S.  49.  Moreover,  these  ses- 
sions were  not  rushed  nor  were  they 
hurried  in  the  4  days  of  matlnip  plan- 
ning 25  weeks  all  totaL  This  legislation 
was  on  the  Judiciary  CcHumlttee  calen- 
dar for  11  months  in  the  98th  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  process,  the 
bOl  was  unanimously  an>roved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  once  again  in  the 
98th  Congress,  a  914.  was  considered 
in  conjunction  with  the  debates  on  the 
"Orove  City"  bUL  Although  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  the  debate  were  cmn- 
plex,  S.  914  in  a  form  identical  with  S. 
49.  now  before  the  Senate,  was  consid- 
ered, and  it  received  over  65  votes  on 
one  occasion  and  over  70  votes  on  an- 
other. 

This  bill  is  a  classic  example  of  the 
effective  perfecting  process  of  commit- 
tee consideration.  ELavlng  already  tra- 
versed this  very  difficiilt  and  lengthy 
process,  however,  it  is  now  time  to 
permit  the  long-delayed  debate  and 
final  Senate  vote  on  this  legislation. 
That  is  what  our  unanimous-consent 
agreement  wiU  provide.  After  this 
record  of  careful  consideration,  fiu*- 
ther  committee  consideration  would 
only  delay  and  frustrate  the  Senate's 
desire  to  work  its  wUL  The  point  is 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  C<Hnmlttee 
has  twice  woiked  its  wlU  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  has  received  more  debate  and 
markup  than  almost  any  bill  that 
comes  before  this  body.  It  is  a  monu- 
ment to  careful  legislative  consider- 
ation and  deserves  now  to  receive  a 
final  vote— one  way  or  the  other— 
from  the  Senate.  I  look  forward  to  the 
debate  and  vote  on  this  bill.  v 

•  Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President.  I  sui$- 
port  S.  49.  This  bill  marks  one  of  those 
times  when  we  can  simultaneously  ad- 
vance both  individual  right  and  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  denies  that  it 
would  advance  individual  rights.  I 
hope  very  few  believe  the  claims  that 
it  will  not  advance  law  enforcement. 

Any  examination  of  S.  49  will  show 
Just  why  those  claims  are  unjustified. 

Does  prosecuting  persons  who  have 
no  illicit  intent  advance  legitimate  law 
enforcement? 

Does  confiscating  property  from  per- 
sons foimd  not  guilty  advance  legiti- 
mate law  enforcement? 
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Does  placing  a  felon's  stigma  on  per- 
sons who  have  received  a  full  pardon 
advance  legitimate  law  enforcement? 

Those  oversights  are  corrected  in 
thisbOL 

This  bOl  is  consistent  with  good, 
solid  enforcement  of  the  laws.  It  was 
widely  endorsed  in  the  97th  Congress, 
when  it  was  introduced  as  8. 1030. 

Both  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
and  the  National  Sheriffs'  AssodaUon 
appeared  at  committee  hearings  to  en- 
dorse this  legislation.  Both  of  these 
groups  are  strong  law  enforcement  ad- 
vocates. The  National  Sheriffs'  Asso- 
ciation in  particular  attacked  ri>im« 
that  it  would  be  too  hard  to  prove  that 
a  person  willfully  violated  the  gun 
laws.  They  noted: 

The  only  argument  for  permitting  federal 
proaecuUon  of  an  unintentional  violation  to 
that  tt  to  too  much  work  for  federal  agenta 
to  aaeeitaln  whether  the  Individual  acted 
with  Olegal  intoit  Our  memben,  who  every 
day  enforce  criminal  statutes  requiring  far 
more  detailed  proof  of  Intent  than  thto  .  .  . 
do  not  consider  thto  realistic.  FtsnUy.  if  you 
have  the  resources  to  prosecute  unlnten- 
tional  technical  violaton  of  the  Oun  Con- 
trol Act,  give  them  to  our  membert,  and  we 
will  use  them  to  proeecute  murderers,  rap- 
ists, aimed  robbers  and  Inirglara. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police, 
which  represents  over  160.000  law  en- 
forcemoit  professionals,  went  Into 
greater  detail  on  their  endorsonent  of 
this  legislation.  I  ask  to  have  their  en- 
dorsement printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

The  material  follows: 
SrATHiKin  or  Vokz  McOolducx.  Ch*i>- 

MAM,    NaTIOHAL    TaCTBIJmVK    CoMMm; 

nuTBUiAL  Oksch  or  Poucs 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  to  VXnat  McOOt- 
dilck  and  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  to  the  oldest  and  largest  police  orga- 
nisation in  the  United  States.  Our  member- 
ship presently  constats  of  approximately 
160,000  active  or  retired  law  enforcement 
perMnneL  I  myself  retired  after  33  years  of 
police  service,  both  civilian  and  military. 

As  police  officers,  our  memben  have  a 
uniquely  detailed  view  of  crime  and  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  They  are  among 
that  small  part  of  the  population  obligated 
by  the  law  and  their  oaths  to  move  »g»«iMt  a 
criminal  act  or  public  danger,  rather  ^t»«" 
avoid  It.  As  a  result,  police  officers  and  tbdr 
families  bear  a  disproportlooate  part  of  the 
burden  of  criminal  tragedy,  in  the  form  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  in  the  line  of  duty.  In 
the  past  decade,  1,147  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  murdered  in  the  line  of  dutr. 
last  year  alone,  over  57,000  were  assaulted. 

With  this  burden,  law  enforcement  offi- 
dato  have  a  unique  responsibility.  They  are 
the  front  line  of  law  enforcement.  The  legis- 
lature may  enact  laws,  the  Judiciary  may  in- 
terpret them,  but  It  to  the  poUce  officer, 
deputy  or  agent  on  duty  who  must  decide 
whether  and  how  they  should  be  applied  to 
any  partictOar  case.  If  the  law  to  be  en- 
forced is  restricted  and  clear,  and  coven 
only  acts  society  really  wants  punished  in 
every  case,  the  application  to  simple.  But 
when  the  law  to  vague,  or  overbroad,  or 
really  intended  to  be  applied  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  it  to  the  individual  officer  who 
must  make  that  decision.  All  too  often,  he 
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or  she  must  make  It  without  any  particular 
guidance. 

Am  police,  we  ttuxttcm  favor  lawa  which 
are  certain  and  clear,  and  define  aa  oondae- 
ly  aa  poMitale  tboae  acta  which  policymakerB 
really  want  puniahed.  We  support  firm  and 
sure  punishment  for  those  who  violate  such 
laws.  For  both  these  reasons,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  strong  supports  S.  1030. 
the  llcClure/Volkmer  bOL 

8.  1030  repreacnta  a  series  of  amendments 
to  current  federal  firearm  laws,  chiefly  the 
Oun  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  effect  of  the 
bulk  of  these  amendments  is  to  reform  the 
Oun  Control  Act  In  ways  that  make  it  more 
rational,  more  clear,  more  narrowed  and 
more  precise— in  a  phrase,  more  enforcea- 
ble. 

Many  aspects  of  the  Oim  Control  Act.  as 
it  exists,  are  enforcement  nightmares.  The 
Act  outlaws,  and  Imposfa  felony  penalties 
upon,  a  wide  range  of  conduct  in  which  ordi- 
nary, h<»Mst  dtisens  regularly  engage. 
Under  it,  a  transfer  of  a  firearm  to  a  resi- 
dent of  another  state.  In  full  compliance 
with  all  state  laws,  is  aiederal  felony.  To 
"engage  in  the  business  of  dealing"  in  guns 
without  a  license  is  a  felony— yet  no  section 
of  the  law  tells  enforcing  agents  Just  what 
Congress  meant  by  that  phrase.  To  distrib- 
ute ammunition  to  others  without  a  manu- 
facturers' license  is  a  felony,  although  we 
may  suppose  that  the  law's  drafters  did  not 
intend  the  arrest  of  the  millions  or  tens  of 
minions  of  law-abiding  citizens  who  have 
done  Just  that.  The  agent  or  officer  who 
must  enforce  such  requirements  is  left  com- 
pletely at  sea  when  it  comes  to  knowing  Just 
what  enf (»oement  was  really  Intended,  and 
sometimes  tvtst  Just  what  is  legal  or  illegaL 

Even  where  the  commands  of  the  law  are 
clear,  they  are  often  IrrsitionaL  A  licensed 
dealer  cannot,  of  course,  sell  to  a  convicted 
felon.  A  private  dtiaen,  who  is  guilty  of  a 
felony  if  he  sells  to  a  resldait  of  another 
state,  can  sell  to  a  convicted  felon.  One  sec- 
tion defines  five  rlawiwt  of  people  who 
cannot  receive  firearms;  another  defines 
four  dasaes  who  cannot  possess  them.  Yet. 
only  two  of  those  rlsitsfs  overlap  (felons  and 
former  mental  cases)  and  even  these  are  de- 
fined differently  in  each  of  the  two  sections! 
The  terms  of  the  Oun  Control  Act  are  thus 
not  only  overbroad  and  vague,  but  also  they 
are  sometimes  even  inconsistent,  arbitrary 
snd  capricious.  A  person  charged  with  en- 
forcing the  law.  whose  decisions  must  be 
made  in  the  field  are  not  in  a  letfslatlve 
hearing  room,  deserves  better  description  of 
what  conduct  you  desire  stopped  and  pun- 
ished. 

8. 1030  goes  far  to  remedy  these  problems. 
It  creates  a  precise  definition  of  prohibited 
firearm  owners,  and  this  definition  applies 
uniformly  to  private  and  to  dealer  sales,  to 
receipt,  transportation  and  ownership  of 
firearms.  It  defines  "engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness", and  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  de- 
sires "willful"  violators,  and  not  those  who 
accidentally  transgress  with  Innocent 
intent,  to  be  arrested  and  prosecuted.  En- 
forcement of  the  law  Is  accordingly  made 
less  burdensome  and  more  certain.  The  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police  strongly  supports 
these  improvements  in  the  enforceability  of 
the  Oun  Control  Act. 

We  also  support  8.  1030's  efforts  to  in- 
crease penalties  for  criminal  misuse  of  a 
firearm.  The  Oun  Control  Act  Is  prinuuNly  a 
regulatory  statute.  It  Is  not  used  to  pros- 
ecute a  murderer,  rapist,  or  robber  as  such. 
Instead,  it  permits  prosecutions  of  those 
who  violate  regulatory  measures  (licensing, 
recordkeeping,  interstate  sales)  in  the  hopes 


might  indirectly  hinder  the  actual 
The  major  exception  to  this  ar- 
rangenient  is  found  in  section  934(c)  of  the 
Act.  ifiich  imposes  stiffer  punishments 
upon  snyone  who  uses  or  carriea  a  firearm 
in  commission  of  a  federal  felony.  The  chief 
problem  is  that  the  additional  penalty  is  not 
a  mandatory  penalty— that  la,  the  offender 
can  receive  probation  or  parole  without  lim- 
itation4-unless  it  Is  a  second  conviction 
under  that  specific  section.  Since,  to  the 
best  of  jmy  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever  been 
twice  oonvicted  under  934(c),  a  Judge  who 
desires,  to  give  a  violent  federal  offender 
probation  can  simply  give  him  the  addition- 
al teni  with  probation  or  suspended  sen- 
tence. . 

8. 10|0  changes  this,  imposing  a  mandato- 
ry sentence— no  probation,  parole,  work  fur- 
lough or  any  other  form  of  release— for  use 
of  a  firearm  Is  a  federal  crime  against  the 
person.  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
strongkr  endorses  this  proposal.  Indeed,  we 
as  poll  X  have  a  personal  stake  In  laws  of 
this  ty  >e.  Studies  of  murders  of  police  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigar 
tion  tuive  shown  that  for  nearly  three-4iuar- 
ters  of.  such  killers  this  was  not  their  first 
offens4.  39%  had  received  probation  or 
other  Similar  leniency  from  the  Judicial 
systeml  No  leas  than  3S%  were  on  probation 
or  parile  for  past  offenses  when  they  mur- 
dered ttie  police  officer.  While  we  as  law  en- 
forcement personnel  are  the  most  exposed 
to  the  recidivist,  we  are  not  the  only  ones  at 
risk.  An  LEAA  study  of  convicted  robbers 
f  oimd  that  most  were  career  criminals  who 
began  'their  criminal  acts  by  age  14;  they 
averagM  over  two  prior  felony  imprison- 
ments, before  beginning  their  current  rob- 
bery term.  The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
thereffre  strongly  endorses  laws  such  as  8. 
1030,  ^hlch  seek  to  incarcerate  serious  of- 
fenders. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  thus  con- 
siders 6. 1030  to  be  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  Oim  C^ontrol  Act  as  it  now  exists.  It 
clarif  i^  tightens  and  makes  rational  the  all 
too  often  vague  and  inconsistent  provisions 
of  thai  Act.  We  therefore  support  it  from 
our  standpoint  as  law  enforcement  profea- 
sionala  And  we  also  support  it  as  Individ- 
uals. Many  If  not  most  of  our  members  are 
themsf Ives  firearms  owners  in  private  life. 
We  eqjoy  the  safe  and  legitimate  uses  of 
fireantis  for  sport  and  collecting  and  we 
support  their  necessary  use  for  self-defense. 
On-du|y-polloe,  who  form  a  small  part  of 
one  pelxent  of  the  population,  cannot  be  ev- 
erywhere at  everytime,  particularly  when 
the  crtmlnal  has  the  advantage  of  picking 
the  ti«ie  and  place  of  the  offense.  As  fire- 
arms owners  as  well  as  law  enforcement  pro- 
fessioqals.  we  support  8.  lOSO's  move  to  re- 
orient j  the  federal  firearm  liaws  away  from 
the  legitimate  users  of  firearms  and  toward 
stiff eijpunlshment  for  the  crtmlnaL* 

I  AMBIDKIIfT  HO.  4*0 

(vurpose:  To  amend  the  provisions 
mirding  sales  at  temporary  locations) 
Mri  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  anMndment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  ininedlate  consideration. 

Th^   PRESmiNO   OFFICER.   The 
(derk  itrill  report. 
Th#  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  {Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch]  pro- 
poses fn  amendment  numbered  420. 

Mrw  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  that  further  read- 
ing df  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 
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The  PRB8IDINO  OKFICKH.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  19.  line  23,  strike  out  "other  loca- 
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tion"  and 

location  la 

event 

local 

such 

competitive 


in  lieu  thereof  "temporary 
location  for  a  gun  show  or 
by  any  national.  State,  or 
ion.  or  any  affiliate  of  any 
m  devoted  to  the  collection. 
I,  or  other  sporting  use  of 
firearms,  or  an  organization  or  association 
that  sponsoM  events  devoted  to  the  collec- 
tion, compeif  tive  use  or  other  sporting  use 
of  firearms  fa  the  coomiunlty.  and  such  lo- 
cation".       ' 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  that  the  provision 
of  8.  49  aifthorizing  a  dealer  to  make 
sales  at  tettiporary  locations  could  lead 
to  indisdiminate  and  unrestricted 
abuses  of  the  1968  act.  Perhaps  I  could 
clarify  the  current  state  of  the  law 
and  the  effect  of  S.  49.  Although  not 
stated  explcitly  in  current  law,  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  BATF  have  es- 
tablished 1|hat  a  dealer  may  not  con- 
duct business  at  any  location  other 
than  that  stated  on  his  license.  18 
n.S.C.  923()dXlKE);  Rev.  Rul.  59,  1969- 
1  C3.  360.  This  prevents  a  licensed 
dealer  froii  doing  business  at  a  gun 
show.  On  {the  other  hand,  nonlicen- 
sees,  who  ire  not  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  deeding  in  firearms,  may  sell 
firearms  at  such  shows.  This  is  unfair 
to  federally  licensed  dealers. 

8.  49  remedies  this  by  allowing  deal- 
ers to  conduct  business  temporarily  at 
locations  other  than  that  mentioned 
on  their  lieense.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the 
same  State  and  the  Secretary  has  pro- 
mulgated Iregulations  governing  the 
practice. 

8.  49.  hdwever,  does  not  allow  indis- 
criminate sales  at  temporary  locations. 
In  the  first  place,  the  licensee  must 
still  keep  411  records  and  conduct  busi- 
ness Just  gs  if  he  were  at  his  normal 
business  location.  Moreover.  S.  49 
states  explicitly  that  "nothing  in  this 
subsection]  shall  authorize  any  licensee 
to  condudj  business  in  or  from  any  mo- 
torized or  towed  vehicle."  No  dealer 
may  sell  out  of  the  back  of  a  pickup 
truck. 

This  amendment  will  codify  the  cur- 
rent regulations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  which  further  restrict  these 
temporuy  locations.  Under  those  reg- 
ulations uad  this  amendment,  the  tem- 
porary location  must  be  "an  event 
sponsored! by  ^'^  national.  State,  or 
local  organization  devoted  to  the 
lawful  uses  of  firearms."  In  other 
words,  these  must  be  responsible,  le- 
gitimate, organized  gun  shows  where 
an  agent  oi  the  Federal  Government 
may  easily  visit  and  Inspect  to  ensure 
that  all  stAes  are  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  1968 
act.  I 

This  amendment  will  ensure  these 
"temporary  locations"  are  reputable 
gun  shows  and  that  Federal  licensees 
may  conduct  business  at  these  shows 


on  the  same  basis  as  nonlicencees 
except  as  specified  by  this  act. 

B4r.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  is  acceptable  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  provides  for  tight- 
ening of  the  language  and  will  ensure 
against  sales  from  temporary  tables 
set  up  at  a  site  or  in  the  back  of  an 
automobile  or  truck  or  from  a  station 
wagon,  et  cetera.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  the  amendment. 

As  I  understand  it.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  McCLXTRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yielding. 

I.  too,  Mr.  President,  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Bfr.  President,  the  amendment  is  not 
without  some  problem  for  some  people 
because  they  would  like  to  see  the  op- 
portunity for  the  entrepreneurs  to 
enter  into  this  kind  of  away-from- 
premises  dealings. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  look 
at  this  language  and  try  to  remember 
the  HATF  wiU  have  the  opportunity 
under  this  language  to  define  what  a 
gun  show  is. 

My  only  reason  for  rising  at  this 
time  is  to  indicate  that  a  group  of 
dealers  that  used  the  format  of  a  gim 
show,  so  long  as  it  was  a  genuine  gun 
show  and  not  Just  the  extension  of  a 
sales  effort  away  from  a  licensed 
premises,  would  be  permitted  tmder 
this  provision.  It  would  not.  however, 
allow  an  individual  dealer  just  to  go 
out  and  establish  a  place  of  business 
under  the  guise  of  a  gun  show. 

I  think  it  would  have  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate, honest,  entrepreneurial  effort 
Joined  in  by  several  dealers  who  were 
banding  together  in  a  common  effort 
that  could  be  aptly  described  as  a  gun 
show  in  order  for  this  provisicm  to  be 
applicable  to  them. 

I  support  the  effort  to  allow  the  li- 
censed dealer  to  make  such  sales  at 
such  a  show.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
amendment.  But  I  did  want  to  get  on 
the  record,  at  least,  that  HATF  in 
writing  regulations  should  not  so  nar- 
rowly construe  this  as  to  rule  out  of 
the  definition  the  opportunity  for  le- 
gitimate dealers  to  band  together  in  a 
larger  showing,  even  though  some 
people  might  think  that  is  simply  an 
entr^reneurlal  act. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
hasten  to  point  out  that  the  Senator  Is 
correct  in  his  statements  concerning 
this  amendment. 

Mr,  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  amendment  (No.  420)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Prasident,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


■O.  4S1 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  importation  of 
parts  for  Saturday  ni^t  specials) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  MBRBmAUM  and  Senator 
Kkhiidt  and  ask  for  ita  \mm»^\»t» 
consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legidative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  HaicbI,  for 
Mr.  MxisBmAUM  and  Mr.  KnmDT.  pro- 
poses sn  amendment  numbered  431. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  strike  out  lines  18  and  19  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowtair 

(C)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  in 
paragraph  (3)  the  followinr  ",  exc^it  in  any 
case  where  the  Secretary  has  not  authorized 
the  importation  of  the  firearm  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph,  it  shaU  be  unlawful  to 
Impmt  any  fiame,  receiver,  or  barrel  of  such 
firearm  which  would  be  prohibited  if  assem- 
bled". 

BCr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  for  and  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Merkhbaum  and 
Senator  KnnnDT.  both  of  whom  are 
necessarily  detained  from  the  floor  as 
a  result  of  necessary  business.  I  have 
agreed  to  present  the  amendment  for 
them. 

This  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Mci'UHBAxm  and  KnmsoT.  deals 
with  the  importation  of  firearm 
frames,  receivers,  and  barrels.  This 
amendment  codifies  current  BATF  re- 
strictions on  frames  and  receivers  and 
extends  those  same  restrictions  to  bar- 
rels. The  standards  currently  v^plied 
to  the  importation  of  firearm  frames 
and  receivers  will  be  applied  to  barrels 
as  well.  This  is  a  codification  of  cur- 
rent standards  governing  such  impor- 
tation.       

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
This  is  an  amendment  we  are  certain 
will  improve  S.  49. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  indulge  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to.  and 
I  think  does,  deal  with  an  ambiguity 
that  other  Members  have  sought  to 
correct  in  a  different  manner.  That 
deals  with  the  importation  of  parts 
which  is  prohibited  by  current  law. 

This  amendment  is  a  narrowing  of 
what  they  had  intended  to  do.  It  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  interchangeable 
parts,  parts  that  might  be  imported 
that  are  valid  in  the  use  of  currenUy 
lawful  firearms,  but  atten^tts  to  plug  a 
loophole  that  might  be  exploited  by 
some,  as  some  have  charged  has  been 
exploited  in  the  past,  by  the  evasion  of 
the  prohibition  on  importing  hand- 
gxms  by  importing  the  parts  and  as- 
sembling. 

I  believe  that  the  current  law  is 
broad  enough  to  allow  the  prosecution 
of  such  people  who  are  evading  the 
current  provision  of  law.  but  certainly, 
this  amendment  strikes  at  the  real 
abuse  by  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  those  portions  of  hanrtyiirtB  which 
are  crucial  to  the  ban  in  importation 
of  handguns,  It  is.  in  my  Judgment,  a 
proper  definition  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  ban  on  importation  of 
parts  and  not  an  improper  extension 
of  it  to  those  things  that  would  have 
equal  application  to  guns  that  are 
lawful  for  importation  as  well  as  own- 
ership in  this  country. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  it  correcUy,  except 
that  this  only  implies  to  barrels  and 
not  to— firearms  and  receivers  are  al- 
ready covered  by  the  law,  so  it  is  really 
only  extending  that  law  to  barrels.  It 
does  not  cover  other  parts  that  ate 
Interchangeable,  such  as  trigger  as- 
sonblies,  springs,  screws,  and  such.  So 
with  that  explanation,  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  421)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AHxnimrr  wo.  «ss 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  deiit  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClusk] 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  422. 

On  page  16  after  line  18  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "of  any  person  to  whom  the  collector 
sells  or  otherwise  disposes." 
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Mr.  McGLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  amendment  which  is  referred  to 
in  the  unanimous^onsent  agreement 
as  a  McClure  technical  amendment. 
All  it  does  is  put  back  into  the  lan- 
guage a  line  that  was  inadvertently 
left  out  in  either  the  drafting  or  the 
minting  of  the  bill.  It  was  a  line  that 
was  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  should  be  rein- 
serted. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  urge 
its  passage. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 

the  amendment. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  422)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLEL  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  others  for  helping  us  bring 
this  legislation  together.  Members  on 
both  sides.  Senators  KonnDT,  Matsit- 
HAOA.  Bnnn,  Mstzbtbauic.  a  host  of 
Members  on  that  side,  plus  Senators 
Thuucohd,  Hatch,  McClxtrb,  and 
others,  have  been  Interested  in  this 
legislation.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling 
that  although  it  does  not  contain  ev- 
erything everybody  wants,  it  is  a  bal- 
anced piece  of  legislation.  It  Is  one 
that  shoidd  have  strong  support  in 
this  body.  We  made  considerable 
progress  today.  We  will  resume  consid- 
eration under  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  on  July  9  at  2  pjn. 

As  I  look  at  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, I  believe  there  are  probably 
only  five  or  six  which  will  take  the 
'  maTJmum  of —I  see  no  reason  why  we 
could  not  complete  action  on  the  bill 
on  July  9,  and  hope  that  we  can. 

So  I  particular^  thank  all  the  Sena- 
tors for  their  cooperation  in  working 
out  a  rather  complicated  time  agree- 
ment. We  protected  everyone's  rights, 
as  Indeed  we  should. 

Mr.  President,  experience  over  the 
years  has  amply  demonstrated  that 
the  subject  of  gim  control  Is  one  of  the 
most  emotionally  charged  and  politi- 
cally explosive  issues  of  our  time.  This 
is  espec^lly  true  for  Senators  who  are 
standing  for  reelection.  Indeed.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  Senators  who 
take  leading  roles  In  this  debate  could 
be  eligible  for  some  new  profile  In 
courage  awards. 


In  I  past  Congresses,  the  Senator 
from,  Kansas  was  actively  involved  in 
consiUeration  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. I  filed  individual  views  on  8.  914. 
Senaior  McClubb's  gim  bill  of  the 
98th  Congress.  At  that  time  I  said: 

It  U  the  view  of  this  Senator  that  Federal 
gun  control  leclalatkm  ihould  have  u  Its  ob- 
jective the  achievement  of  the  proper  bal- 
ance )>etween  preservation  of  a  vital  consU- 
tutloaal  rlsht  and  a  reaaonable  ezoctoe  of 
poUo0  power  to  deter  and  punish  criminal 
mlBU^.  The  Federal  law  must  be  carefully 
creatM  so  as  to  effectively  regulate  lawful 
interatate  commerce  In  flrearms,  to  pro- 
■eribv  certain  criminal  misuse  of  those  fire- 
arms  land  to  assist  State  and  local  enf  noe- 
ment' authorities  to  dlicharge  their  puldlc 
aaf ety  function*. 

As:  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that 
measure  never  did  pass  the  Senate. 
However,  this  Senator  did  offer  three 
gun  control  amendments  on  other 
pen(ing  Senate  legislation  which  were 
f avofably  received  by  the  Soiate  and 
have!  become  law.  One  of  these  amend- 
ments related  to  .22  caliber  rimflre 
ammunition.  As  a  result,  tens  of  thou- 
san<k  of  gtm  dealers  have  been  re- 
lieved from  the  onerous  and  totally 
unnacessary  requirement  of  recording 
the  sale  of  each  and  every  box  of  .22 
calloer  ammunition  that  was  sold. 

A  second  amendment  that  allowed 
imports  of  foreign  made  fire- 
which  were  previously  prohibited 
froni  importation,  passed  the  Senate 
le  law  last  year.  This  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  allow  importation  of  f  ire- 
annt  having  value  to  collectors  no 
matter  what  their  original  place  of 
man^acture  might  have  been.  This 
amelidment  became  law  last  year  as 
part  of  the  trade  amendments,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  has  now  issued 
Imp^menting  regulations.  A  third 
amelidment.  Imposing  minimum  man- 
datiiry  sentences  on  Federal  felons 
whoi  use  body  armor  piercing  ammuni- 
tion! in  the  commission  of  their  crimes 
was  enacted  as  part  of  the  1984  crime 
control  package. 

a  addition,  I  recently  corresponded 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
concerning  proposed  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  on  broker  report- 
ing iniles  being  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
Federal  registration  of  firearms.  I  was 
assitred  by  Treasury  that  no  such 
result  was  intended  and  the  IRS 
agrtted  that  its  regulations  would  be 
Inai^proprlate  for  this  purpose. 

Wlhlle  these  amendments  have 
helped  to  restore  the  balance  between 
the  I  constitutional  right  to  keep  and 
beai  arms  and  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment requirements,  more  remains  to 
be  done.  Since  1979,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McCLxntx]  on 
behfOf  of  himself  and  a  majority  of 
the  Senate,  Including  this  Senator, 
havp  Introduced  and  reintroduced  leg- 
islation intended  to  correct  major  defi- 


ciencies aind  Imbalances  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

S.  49,  a  bill  to  protect  firearm 
owner's  constitutional  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, aiid  rights  to  privacy,  repre- 
sents fulfillment  of  a  prtnnlse  long 
due.  Wh^i  Congress  enacted  the  Oun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  it  made  a  pledge 
in  the  preamble  that  the  act  was  not 
meant  to  limpose  unnecessary  burdens 
on  law  abiding  citizens  with  respect  to 
lawful  use  of  firearms.  Over  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  it  became  apparent  that 
this  pledge  was  not  being  observed. 
Several  Uearings  before  our  Judiciary 
and  Appropriations  Committees  have 
demonstrated  that  vague  or  overly 
broad  provisions  of  the  act  have  been 
used  to  harrass  or  ruin  law-abiding 
citizens.  In  1968  the  United  States 
committed  Itself  to  avoiding  such 
abuses.  I  ^peat.  the  time  has  come  to 
fulfill  th^  commitment. 

The  abuses  which  have  occurred  are 
fully  dociunented  in  the  hearings 
which  aiv  set  out  in  the  committee 
report  oq  this  bill.  A  few  of  the  many 
documented  cases  follow: 

A  disal^led  and  decorated  Vietnam 
veteran,  whom  the  VA  aided  in  estab- 
lishing a]  rural  New  Hampshire  gun- 
shop,  wks  prosecuted  on  felony 
charges  for  a  clearly  inadvertent  viola- 
tion. An  Informant  had  In  fact  in  the 
past  suggested  that  he  make  illegal 
sales,  an4  the  veteran  proved  that  he 
had  notM  the  Informant's  license 
number  and  called  Federal  authorities 
to  urge  his  arrest.  The  Judge  dismissed 
the  case  land,  after  scathing  criticism 
of  the  agents  involved,  apologized  to 
the  veteran  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.    I 

AnothQ*  case  Involved  a  veteran  who 
operated!  a  gunshop  In  New  Mexico 
and  was  charged  with  11  felonies.  A 
Jury  promptly  found  him  not  guilty. 
Despite  this  finding,  an  attempt  was 
made  to|  revoke  his  dealer's  license. 
After  an  administrative  Judge  found 
him  Innopent  for  a  second  time,  agents 
attempted  to  forfeit  his  entire  fire- 
arms Inventory  based  on  the  same  dis- 
proven  claims.  Only  after  a  third 
costly  legal  fight— one  which  wiped 
out  his  retirement  savings— did  he 
obtain  his  property. 

A  polioe  officer  who  had  obtained  a 
dealer's  )icense  so  he  could  order  fire- 
arms interstate  for  other  officers  was 
charged  ^th  six  felonies.  In  the  belief 
that  a  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  log  his 
personal!  firearms  into  his  dealer's  in- 
ventory, ihe  sold  a  few  of  his  personal 
firearms!  without  so  recording  them. 
He  proved  that  the  head  of  the  pros- 
ecuting agency  had  himself  stated 
that  dealers  were  not  required  to 
record  such  sales.  The  court  agreed 
that  he  acted  In  good  faith  but  con- 
victed, finding  that  the  Oun  Control 
Act  imp<)ses  strict  liability. 

There  is  no  reason  to  permit  cases 
like  the^  to  occur.  It  is  time  for  lis  to 


fulfill  the  pledge  this  Congress  made 
in  1968,  to  ensure  that  our  enactments 
are  used  only  against  bona  fide  crimi- 
nals. The  bill  before  us  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  achieving  that  end.  It 
will  not  restrict  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment: It  will  restrict  abuses  of  author- 
ity. 

While  S.  49  accomplishes  a  number 
of  reforms,  the  most  critical  of  these 
are  found  in  section  104.  That  section 
would  require  proof  that  the  violation 
was  a  willful  one.  A  standard  of 
"knowing"  violation  is  retained  for  the 
more  substantive  infractions.  Addi- 
tionally, this  section  provides  that  a 
conviction  for  either  may  not  be  based 
upon  simple  inadvertence. 

Section  104  also  provides  that  a  col- 
lection or  Inventory  of  firearms  may 
be  confiscated  only  If  each  is  individ- 
ually identified  as  involved  in  certain 
designated  violations  of  law.  These 
violations  include  crimes  of  violence, 
violations  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  and  infractions  against 
the  substantive  portions  of  the  Oun 
Control  Act  The  affidavit  must  speci- 
fy the  link  between  each  firearm  and 
defined  violations.  If  the  owner  is 
found  not  guilty,  the  firearms  must  be 
returned. 

Section  104  also  requires  an  award  of 
attorney's  fees  to  the  property's  owner 
if  he  proves  the  confiscation  was  im- 
proper. Fees  shall  also  be  awarded  if 
he  proves  any  other  action  was  initiat- 
ed without  foundation,  or  vexaciously, 
frivolously  or  in  bad  faith.  If  a  puni- 
tive action,  arrest,  or  warrant  was 
baseless,  or  based  on  personal  pique, 
ambition  or  unreasonable  conduct, 
there  is  no  reason  that  an  innocent  cit- 
izen should  bear  the  loss. 

These  are  but  the  core  of  the  bilL 
Other  provisions  simply  apply  com- 
monsense  rules  and  safeguards.  A  citi- 
zen who  has  secured  a  pardon  Is  not  to 
be  considered  a  fellow  barred  from 
owning  a  firearm.  Believe  it  or  not, 
some  courts  have  held  that  a  pardoned 
citizen  remains  a  convict  as  far  as  the 
Gun  Control  Act  is  concerned.  Logic 
and  comity  suggest  otherwise. 

A  dealer  whose  license  Is  revoked 
may  obtain  a  trial  de  novo  upon 
appeal  to  district  court.  During  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  hearings,  a 
dealer  showed  the  agency  had  illegally 
assigned  him  an  administrative  Judge 
who  had  played  a  role  in  the  attempt 
to  prosecute  the  dealer.  A  sanction  as 
damaging  as  barring  a  man  from  his 
profession  should  not  be  imposed 
without  a  full  de  novo  hearing  before 
an  impartial  Judge. 

In  addition,  under  S.  49,  dealers  are 
permitted  to  possess  personal  gun  col- 
lections. A  resident  of  one  State  is  al- 
lowed to  buy  a  firearm  from  a  dealer 
in  another  State  so  long  as  it  does  not 
violate  the  laws  of  neither  State.  The 
agency  may  maintain  records  of  trans- 
actions for  a  maximum  of  20  years— 
which  is  all  it  requires  at  present  in 
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any  evmt— subject  of  course  to  other 
enactments  such  as  the  Pm>erwork  Re- 
duction Act  and  Privacy  Act  All  these 
are  matters  simply  of  common  sense. 
All  these  provisions  simply  mark  re- 
forms aimed  at  protecting  constitu- 
tional rights.  They  involve  the  courts 
in  partnership  with  Congress— a  part- 
nership aimed  at  securing  the  rights 
or  our  citizens. 

Protection  of  individual  rights  and 
establishment  of  realistic  rules  is  pre- 
cisely what  S.  49  is  about  It  is  equally 
important  to  know  what  it  is  not.  S.  49 
is  not  a  flrearms  bill.  It  does  not 
change  the  core  of  the  Oun  Control 
Act.  Felons  are  stlU  barred  for  the 
most  part  from  gun  ownership:  In  fact, 
S.  49  makes  this  even  clearer.  Record- 
ing and  other  requirements  remain.  S. 
49  leaves  the  substance,  but  shifts  pro- 
cedures to  assure  that  the  substance  is 
fairly  applied.  There  may  be  those 
who  dislike  our  citizens  who  choose  to 
own  firearms,  whether  for  9ortlng 
use  or  self  defense.  But  I  trust  even 
they  would  not  endorse  conviction  of 
the  innocent,  or  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty of  a  person  who  has  been  acquit- 
ted, or  administrative  trials  where 
prosecutors  sit  as  Judges.  I  trust  they 
would  not  maintain  that  a  man  who 
has  been  pardoned  is  still  a  felon,  or 
that  one  who  makes  an  iiiadvertei|t 
error  should  be  branded  with  that 
status.  This  is  not  properly  speaking, 
a  firearms  bill.  It  is,  as  its  title  states,  a 
bUl  to  protect  individual  rights. 

S.  49  Is  cosponsored  by  48  Members 
of  this  body.  It  is  substantially  the 
same  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
McClxthe  in  the  last  Congress  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  other  legislation.  These  pro- 
posals have  the  endorsement  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  and  the  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  AssodatiotL  The  FOP. 
in  particular,  testified  that  it  consid- 
ered this  legislation: 

A  vast  Immwement  over  the  Oun  Control 
Act  u  it  now  exists.  It  clarifies.  ttgbt^BH  and 
makes  rational  the  all  too  often  vague  and 
inconslBtait  provisions  of  the  act  We  there- 
fore support  It  from  our  standpoint  as  law 
enforcement  prnfrilnnili 

To  be  sure,  8.  49  is  not  a  special 
favor  to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 
Neither  Is  it  a  special  favor  to  firearms 
owners.  It  Is  simply  a  matter  of  com- 
monaense  and  Individual  rights— two 
matters  which  we  owe  to  all  citizens, 
■npom  TO  CLAms  s.  4t  would  An> 


During  the  last  Congress,  this  bill  se- 
cured the  endorsement  of  the  Frater- 
nal Order  of  Police  and  the  National 
Sheriff's  Association,  two  of  our  larg- 
est law  enforcement  groups.  The  Na- 
tional Sheriffs'  Association,  which  has 
a  membership  of  over  65.000  sheriffs 
and  deputies,  testified  that  the  bill  Is 
the  needed  change  at  the  needed  time. 
The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  on 
behalf  of  over  60,000  policemen.  tesU- 
fled  that  it  strongly  endorses  the  bill 


because  iU  effect  is  to  reform  the  Oun 
Control  Act  in  ways  that  make  it  more 
rational,  more  clear,  more  narrowed 
and  more  precise— in  a  phrase,  more 
enforceable.  If  we  vote  in  accord  with 
the  endorsements  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  and  the  National  Sher- 
if rs  Association,  it  is  hardly  likely  we 
vote  for  a  measure  that  will  harm  law 
enforcement. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  national  police  organizations 
who  do  not  share  this  view.  To  them 
and  other  concerned  individuals  and 
organizations  I  suggest  that  the  meas- 
ure before  us  has  received  doae  scruti- 
ny by  the  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Treasury.  Numerous  changes  have 
been  made  to  accommodate  legitimate 
law  enforcement  concerns.  These 
changes  were  worked  out  in  the  course 
of  extensive  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions and  offered  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Hatch].  The 
Hatch  package  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  bill  we  now  consider. 

BCr.  President,  it  is  my  view  that  now 
is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will  on  this  controversial  issue.  Every 
attempt  has  been  made  to  accommo- 
date opposing  views.  While  this  year's 
version  of  McClure- Volkmer  has  been 
held  at  the  desk,  there  is  a  long  record 
of  correction  and  refinement  of  this 
legislation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
speedy  adoption  of  S.  49  by  the 
Senate.  I  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
McClukc.  Senator  Hatch,  and  others 
for  their  long  and  deep  involvement  in 
the  gun  control  issue.  I  feel  sure  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  work, 
needed  reforms  of  the  Gim  Control 
Act  of  1968  will  have  been  made  while 
legitimate  law  enforcement  concerns 
have  been  protected. 


ORDEai  OF  PROCEDURE 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  indicate  at  this  time  for  those 
who  may  be  listening  it  is  my  hope 
that  when  we  complete  action  on  ev- 
erjrthing  else  today,  we  might  lay 
down  the  so-called  imputed  interest 
bllL  I  would  also  indicate  now  to  Mem- 
bers who  may  be  listening  that  tomor- 
row we  will  be  in  recess  from  11:30 
ajn.  to  1:30  p.m.,  unless  there  is  an  ob- 
jection, because  there  is  a  bipartisan 
House-Senate  leadership  luncheon 
with  the  President  at  the  White 
House.  I  think  it  will  take  2  hours  for 
that.  We  will  come  in  about  10  and  be 
back  on  Imputed  Interest  about  1:30  in 
the  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 
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Mr.  DOI2.  lir.  Pnsidait.  I  uk 
uxuudiniMU  ooDMnt  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  reictoded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out obdectton.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
undentanding  that  we  have  completed 
aU  the  actton  «e  can  today  on  S.  49 
and  under  the  agreement  the  next 
action  on  that  proposal  will  occur  on 
July  g  at  a  p  jn..  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


ORDER  TO  HOLD  ELR.  2409  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  2409.  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further 
disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  GRANTING  LEAVE  OF 
ABSENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Statford]  be 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  June  26  and 
Thursday.  June  27.  while  representing 
the  Senate  at  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  in  San  Francisco. 
CA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  REFERRAL  OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  biU  intro- 
duced today  by  Senator  Kekkmby,  the 
Medicare  Solvency  and  Health  Care 
Financing  Reform  Act  of  1985.  be 
Jointly  referred  to  the  Committees  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resoiuces  and  the 
Cmnmittee  on  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  TUESDAY 


1  roa  lacoamnoH  or  cxktaim  sbiatois 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  special  orders  In  favor  of  Sen- 
ators Thubmohd.  Pboxmirs,  and  Nuhh 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GRAiof ).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  a>ecial  orders  Just  identified.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moriing  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11:30  ajn..  with  statements 
limiltod  thereinto  5  minutes  each. 

TUe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■acasBsiwsu  ii:aoAJf.un 
i:ao  PJL 
DOLE.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
una4lmoiis  consent  that  the  Senate 
in  recess  between  11:30  aan.  and 


June  24,  1985 

vtoe  Raymond  J.  Broderidc. 


June  24, 1985 


1:30 jpjn.  tomorrow  for  the  Members 
of  t|ie  Senate  to  attend  a  bipartisan 
Hou|e-Senate  leadership  luncheon  at 

the  white  House. 

Tl|e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  PROGRAM 

Mt.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Sen4te  reconvenes  at  1:30  pjn..  unless 
it  cab  be  woi^ed  out  earlier,  it  will  be 
the JoaJorlty  leader's  intention  to  turn 
to  Gltlendar  Order  No.  185,  HA.  2475. 
imputed  interest. 

It  is  my  hope  we  might  lay  that 
before  the  Senate  prior  to  the  11:30 
ajn.  recess,  but  I  can  discuss  that  with 
the  minority  leader  in  the  morning. 

I  would  guess  that  rollcall  votes 
woiud  be  expected  throughout  the  day 
on  1  uesday. 

I  1 310W  of  four  or  five  amendments 
to  iiaputed  interest.  I  would  hope  we 
coulo  reach  some  agreement  on  those 
amesidments  and.  if  not.  we  would 
probably  be  in  not  real  late  tomorrow 
eveiiing  but  for  some  time  tomorrow 


Pennsylvania 
retired. 

^)SPiUnilXST  OP  JUSTICB 

Maurice  {Owens  XUaworth.  of  Idaho,  to  be 
VA  attoraey  for  the  district  of  Idaho  for 
the  tenn  of  4  yean  vice  Ouy  Oordoo  Hurl- 
butt,  resided. 

In  THE  An  FOKCB 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions^f  Utie  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  8013,  to  be  the  Judge  advocate  gener- 
al. U  A  Ai^  Force: 

To  be  thdiudge  advocate  aeneral.  U.S.  Air 
j  roree 

MaJ.  0«n.  Robert  W.  Norris.  417-44- 
5010FR.  ins.  Air  Force. 

The  foUbwlng  named  officer,  under  the 
provisloi»|Of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  8073,  for  appointment  as  the  d^ty 
Judge  advaoate  general.  VJS.  Air  Force,  In 
the  grade  ^f  major  generak 
To  be  the  iejmtif  tudoe  advocate  general  and 
major  genertU 

Brig.  Gto.  Kelthe  E.  Nelson.  501-38- 
73S3FR.  ULS.  Air  Force. 


eveiilng. 
RaCESS 


oum  roB  iKoa  umn.  io:so  ajl 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10:30  aon.  on 
Tuesday.  June  25. 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


UNTIL  TOMORROW  AT 
10:30  AJ^ 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
beiiv  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  we 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
ajn.  on  Tuesday,  June  25. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
6:05  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Tuesday,  June  25. 1985.  at  10:30  aon. 


I  NOBONATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  JSecretary  of  the  Senate  June  21. 
1988.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  $enate  of  January  3, 1985: 
DsPAaniKirr  or  TauiapoitxATioii 

R^MCca  Oemhardt  Range,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  vice  Charles  O.  Hardin,  re- 
slgntd. 

The  Jvdiciakt 

Jo^pb  J.  Faman.  Jr.,  of  Delaware,  to  be 
UwS.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
lAW  98-353.  ^tproved  July  10, 1984. 

EAnund  V.  Ludwlg,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
UJS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 


m 


Abmt 


The  Anfy  National  Ouard  of  the  U.S.  of- 
fices named  herein  for  appointment  as  re- 
serve nonynlssloned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title   10,  United 
SUtes  Co«)e,  secttons  593(a),  3385.  and  3393: 
To  be  maior  generat 
JuUus  J.  Chosy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles  H.  Kone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren  O.  Lawaon.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward.  O.  Pagano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Joseph  J.  Saladino,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'  7b  be  brtf/adier  general 
CoL  Clifford  E.  Abbott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoL  Earl 
CoLRo) 
CoLWI 
CoL  Wall 
CoL 

CoL  Mark 
CoL 
CoLJi 
CoLJol 
CoL 

The  U, 
herein  foi 
sloned  of  1 


Adams,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
H.  Appleby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
R.  Brown.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
J.  Dingier,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

E.  Mallan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Mullln.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

E.  Scott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
B.  Stodart,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
D.  Stuekey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.  Wilson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  Reserve  officers  named 
appointment  as  reserve  commls- 
rs  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code,  aec- 
Uons  593(S).  3371  and  3384: 

7b  be  major  general 
Brig.  Oen.  Oeorge  V.  Bauer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Oen.  Dennis  R.  Jones.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brig.  Oea  Oullford  J.  WUson.  Jr.,  208-24- 
5153. 
Brig.  Oen:  James  E.  Wagner,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  brigadier  general 
OoL  Norri^  P.  Abts,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
"  "  ~    "       '  F.  AUen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
M.  Bagley,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baylor.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.  BeU,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
C.  Boone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
A.  Boyd,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Capalbo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
T.  Donohue,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
r.  Oerster,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Herbert,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  Hitchcock,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

F.  Losekamp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^  Pennyculck.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

K  Rebkamp,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thames,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

H.  Tips,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

M.  Woywod.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SUPPORTING  THIRD  WORLD 
FREEDOM  FIGHTERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ornxniois 
nr  THE  BonsB  or  kspbcsxmtattvxs 
Monday.  June  24.  198S 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Richard  Nixon  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  Nation's  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  informed  observers  of 
foreign  affairs.  When  he  THimissm  a 
subject  like  U.S.  aid  to  Third  World 
freedom  fighters,  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RaooRD.  "The  Case  for  Supporting 
Third  World  Freedom  Fighters."  by 
Richard  Nixon: 

Tbs  Cass  pob  Svrpomiio  Tmao  Wokld 

FaSSDOM  FUHIBBS 

The  bitter,  confustaig  debate  over  U.S.  aid 
to  the  anticommunlst  contras  In  Nicaragua 
demonstratea  the  need  to  develop  some  pre- 
cise, hard-headed  guidelines  for  such  cases 
in  the  future. 

We  cannot  support  all  anU<ommunlst 
freedom  fighters.  But  without  siipporUng 
some,  we  will  inevitably  lose  In  the  striiggle 
for  the  developing  world  now  being  waged 
by  the  Soviet  Unkm  and  Its  proxies. 

The  moral  Issue.  In  Nicaragua  as  else- 
where. Is  clear.  While  some  members  of  So- 
moia's  natlimal  guard  have  Joined  the  con- 
tras, the  majority  of  the  poUtlcal  leaders  of 
the  movement  are  former  suinwrters  of  the 
Sandinistas  who  turned  away  from  the  revo- 
lutionary regime  when  It  turned  toward  a 
ruthless  Blandst-Lenlnlst  line.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  has  the  right  to  support  enemies  of 
freedom  such  as  Castro  and  Ortega,  then 
the  United  States  has  the  right  to  support 
defenders  of  freedom  such  as  the  contras. 
Even  In  the  heyday  of  detente,  Leonid 
Breshnev  Insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
served the  right  to  support  so-caUed  "libera- 
tion" foroea  against  non-communist  regimes. 
It  would  be  both  Immoral  and  stupid  for  the 
United  States  not  to  Insist  on  the  right  to 
support  real  liberation  forces  a^ilnst  com- 
munist governments,  which  are,  after  alL 
the  most  repressive  regimes  in  the  wortd. 

There  is  no  quesUon  but  that  the  United 
States  has  a  moral  right  to  support  freedom 
fighters  against  ruthless  cooununlst  dicta- 
torahlps.  The  mare  crittcaL  and  more  diffi- 
cult. quesUon  Is  whether  It  Is  in  the  strate- 
gic Interests  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 

Some  contend,  as  President  Kennedy  did 
In  his  eloquent  Inaugural  address  In  1961, 
that  the  United  States  should  "support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe"  In  the  defense  of 
freedom.  This  is  good  rhetoric  but  bad 
policy.  We  must  remind  ourselves  of  the 
dlctimi  of  Frederick  the  Oreat:  "He  who  at- 
tempts to  defend  everywhere  defends  noth- 
ing." Before  the  United  States  provides  sup- 
port for  anU<ommimlst  freedom  fighters, 
three  oondlUons  must  be  met: 

Our  assistance  must  be  in  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  target  country. 

Sunwrt  for  the  freedom  fighters  must  be 
In  our  Interests. 


The  freedom  fighters  must  have 
chance  for  success. 

Some  spedfle  examples  will  demonstrate 
the  distlnetlaos  we  should  make. 

The  People'a  Republic  of  China  has  a 
communist  government  that  denies  the  Chi- 
nese people  many  of  the  freedoms  we  cher- 
ish. China,  therefore,  meets  the  flrst  oondi- 
Uon.  but  it  does  not  meet  the  second  or  the 
third.  China  does  not  threaten  America. 
America's  friends,  or  American  interests.  On 
the  contrary.  It  movides  an  Indtapenaable 
counterweight  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
does.  It  would  be  both  a  strategic  and  a 
moral  mistake  for  the  United  States  to  sup- 
port a  Chinese  freedom-fighten'  movement 
that  has  no  chance  to  succeed,  no  matter 
how  sympathetic  we  mi^t  lie  In  principle  to 
iU  goals. 

Poland  meets  both  condition  one  and  con- 
ditim  two.  Replacing  the  communist  regime 
with  a  democratic  government  would  be  In 
the  Interests  of  the  bnitaOy-repressed 
Polish  people  and  alao  In  our  interests.  But 
Poland  fails  condition  three,  because  any 
uprising  against  the  military  regime  would 
be  put  down  brutally  by  the  Sovieta.  We  do 
those  who  suffer  under  ^nmniimtf^  regimes 
no  favors  by  ■-■ ""g  the  "**-*«^*  we  made  In 
Hungary  In  1956:  Inciting  them  to  rebdllon 
and  then  watching  h«»ipi«ifTlr  as  they  are 
crushed. 

A  case  could  be  made  that  Angola,  Af- 
ghanistan and  Camhodla  meet  all  three  con- 
ditions. But  the  clearest  case  Is  Nicaragua. 
Supporting  the  contras  Is  In  the  interests  of 
the  NIcaraguan  people,  who  suffer  undo'  a 
repressive  government  that  denies  them  any 
chance  to  bring  about  peaceful  change  for 
the  XteUer.  It  Is  In  the  Intaests  of  the 
United  Statea,  since  Nicaragua  poses  a 
threat  to  its  non-oommunlst  neighbors  and 
also  Is  potentially  the  first  Soviet  base  on 
the  America  m«itii«ii«H  Because  of  the  broad 
support  for  the  freedom  flghters  and  the 
widespread  opposition  to  the  communist 
government  among  the  NIcaraguan  pet^le. 
it  also  meeU  oonditian  three.  Ihe  antt-com- 
munist  contras,  with  our  hdp,  can  succeed. 

It  is  vitally  Important,  however,  for  us  to 
be  more  medse  as  to  what  we  mean  by  suc- 
cess. Our  goal  Is  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
communist,  government.  The  contras  cannot 
accomplish  that  goal  However,  a  combina- 
tion of  continued  military  pressure  tram  the 
contras.  economic  sanettOM  by  the  United 
States,  and  dlplomatir  pressure  could  force 
the  BandJnistas  to  cut  baA  their  mllltaiy 
forces,  cut  their  ties  to  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  allow  participation  In  the  gov- 
ernment liy  antt^ommunist  omositton  lead- 
en. 

There  has  been  aone  loose  talk  among 
hard-beaded  superhawks  that  an  all-out 
American  military  attack  on  Nicaragua 
would  be  as  easy  as  "falling  off  a  log."  Gre- 
nada Is  dted  as  an  example.  After  the  debili- 
tating retreat  of  America  into  isolationism 
that  followed  our  defeat  in  Vietnam,  our 
success  in  Grenada  was  a  welcome  antidote. 
But  Grenada  proved  that  whUe  we  could  do 
something  in  Third  Worid  conflicts,  it  did 
not  prove  we  could  do  everything.  For  3.700 
Americans  to  overwhelm  600  li^Uy-armed 
Cubans  In  Grenada  is  a  very  dlff oent  oper- 
ation than  fluting  100,000  or  more  commu- 
nist  Sandinistas   armed   with   the   latest 


Soviet  weapons  In  the  Jvmgles  of  NIcaiagiM. 
Grenada  was  a  Cakewalk.  Sending  American 
troops  to  war  in  mcaragua  would  be  walking 
into  quicksand.  Only  the  contras.  who  are 
willing  to  risk  their  Uves  to  fight  the  com- 
munisU  who  have  betrayed  the  ««~m«i^, 
revirtution.  stand  between  us  and  such  a 
quagmire. 

But  far  more  unrealistic  than  the  hard- 
headed  V&  mOitary  option  is  the  conten- 
tion by  soft-headed  doves  that  (Uplomaey 
and  economic  pressure  alone  will  convtnoe 
the  Nicaragoan  «n««miiT»««^  leaders  to 
change  their  policies.  In  the  40-year  history 
of  the  United  Natiaoa,  for  example,  there 
has  never  been  a  case  where  UN  resolution 
or  sanctions  by  themsehres  stopped  Soviet 
BBiDssluii.  We  should  support  the  Conta- 
dora  process,  but  only  if  we  recognise  that 
without  military  pressure  to  back  it  up,  di- 
plomacy akne  wm  not  convince  Nicaragua's 
communist  hard-liners  to  give  any  more 
than  Up  service  to  the  Idealistie  reforms  en- 
dorsed by  the  Contadora  "«»'i«tm  The  same 
It  true  where  economic  sanctions  are  con- 
cerned. They  wHI  work  only  when  coupled 
with  military  pressure. 

It  is  Just  as  naive  to  believe  that  we  can 
wean  Ortega  and  his  «nwii«ii«i^  colleagues 
away  from  the  Soviet  Union  by  more  under- 
standing and  more  generous  economic  aid 
programs.  President  Carter  tried  thta  ap- 
proach and  failed.  During  the  first  two 
yean  the  communist  '*»~"nlstat  were  in 
power,  the  Carter  Administration  provided 
ttiem  with  five  times  as  much  aid  as  ««nM'ii 
bad  received  from  the  United  States  during 
the  previous  two  years.  Despite  the  gener- 
ous eamomlc  assistance  they  were  receiving 
from  the  United  States  in  that  two-year 
poiod.  long  before  the  UdS.  began  to  sup- 
vort  the  contras.  the  ~— — Tilttt  developed 
ever-closer  links  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Cuba,  and  other  Soviet-bloc  countries  and 
began  the  military  buildup  whldi  has  re- 
sulted in  their  having  as  many  atddlers  on 
active  duty  today  as  Ifexioo— wtilch  has 
nearly  30  times  Nicaragua's  population. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  suggest  that  by  support- 
ing the  contras  we  will  force  the  Sandlnlrta 
leaders  Into  the  arms  of  the  Soviets.  As 
Daniel  Ortega's  visit  to  Moscow  so  vividly 
demonstrated,  that  is  exactly  where  they 
are  already.  As  was  the  case  with  Fidel 
Castro  36  years  ago,  a  self-proclaimed  com- 
munist does  itot  need  a  puah  from  the 
United  States  to  get  in  bed  with  his  com- 
rades in  the  Kremlin. 

The  most  wrongbeaded  aspect  of  the  con- 
tras debate  was  the  repeated  sssiiHimi  l>y 
Presldait  Reagan's  critics  that  his  proposals 
would  lead  to  "another  Vietnam."  Again, 
the  critics  are  180  degrees  wrong.  The  way 
to  avoid  another  Vietnam  in  mcaragua  Is  to 
provide  aid  now  to  the  anU-oommunist  con- 
tras rather  than  to  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  in  American  forces  later  to 
liquidate  the  Soviet  base  that  wiU  be  estab- 
llahed  by  the  communist  government  of 
Nicaragua  if  the  contra  movement  rollspsfi 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  modaimed  to  the  world 
that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  European 
power  to  "extoid  its  system  of  government 
into  this  hemisphere"  would  be  considered  a 
"threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  statements  or  iaacrttoos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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United  SUtes."  Tbat  is  exactly  what  the 
Soviet  Union  i>  attempUnc  to  do  In  Nicara- 
gua. President  Reaaan  deeervee  Upartiaan 
support  In  hla  effort  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  ftahHihing  a  beachhead  in 
Central  Anmlca  by  providing  support  for 
the  antl-oommunlat  contraa  in  Nicaragua. 

But  the  United  States  should  not  limit  ita 
efforts  to  NIcaragiia,  because  there  are  cer- 
tain to  be  other  crises  in  the  Third  World 
where  antt-communist  freedom  fighters  will 
unite  against  repressive  oonununist  regimes. 
We  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  these  in- 
stances only  if  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration agree  now  on  precise  guidelines  for 
the  support  of  those  who  are  willing  to  risk 
their  lives  for  freedom.* 


e: 
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DIALOG  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

ormwToaK 

ni  THK  HOUn  OP  RXPBSSXHTATTVES 

Monday,  June  24. 198S 

•  BCr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Rbcoro  a  copy  of 
an  article  from  today's  New  York 
Times  by  Edgar  Chamorro.  a  former 
member  of  the  Contras.  Mr.  Chamorro 
offers  concrete  pitq^osals  on  how  the 
United  SUtes  might  better  fashion  its 
policy  toward  Nicaragua. 

BCr.  Chamorro  q;>eaks  with  the  voice 
of  experience,  and  I  believe  his  recom- 
mendations not  only  make  sense,  they 
are  feasible.  It  is  difficult  to  remain 
reasonable  among  all  the  infi«nim^. 
tory  rhetoric  on  the  threat  that  Nica- 
ragua poses  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  Is.  nonetheless. 
Important  to  continue  to  look  for  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement  to  our  differences 
with  Nicaragua.  It  may  not  be  possi- 
ble, but  it  is  certainly  worth  a  try. 

How  THE  Umm  SxAns  SRouut  HAmu 

NicsaAou* 

(By  Edgar  Chamorro) 

KsT  BiacATiR.  FL.— Once  sgain.  United 
States  policy  toward  Nicaragua  has  f  afled  at 
a  critical  Juncture.  Congress  recently  voted 
$27  million  In  "humanitarian  aid"  to  the 
"oontras"  fightinc  the  Sandinista  regime. 
This  wm  not  end  the  conflict:  it  will  only 
make  matters  worse. 

Rather  than  engage  itself  further,  eco- 
nomically or  militarily,  the  best  course  for 
the  United  States  is  to  distance  itself  from 
the  conflict,  encourage  political  dialogue 
and  support  Latin  American  countries  in 
their  effort  to  prevent  a  regional  war. 

My  experience  as  a  former  rebel  leader 
oonvinoed  me  that  the  Nicaraguan  Demo- 
cratic Force  cannot  contribute  to  the  de- 
mocratiiation  of  Nicarsgua.  The  rebels  are 
in  the  hands  of  former  "■""nnl  guardsmen 
who  control  the  contra  army,  stifle  internal 
dissent  and  intimidate  or  murder  those  who 
dare  oppose  them  The  rebels  have  been 
subject  to  manipulation  by  the  Central  In- 
teOlgoice  Agency,  which  has  reduced  it  to  a 
front  organization. 

For  example,  in  January  1984  after  the 
CXA.  mined  Nicaragua's  harbors.  I  was 
awakened  at  my  "safe  house"  in  Teguci- 
galpa at  2  A.M.  by  an  anxious  C.IJL  agent. 
He  handed  me  a  press  release  written  in  per- 
fect Spanish  by  C.IJL  officials.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  read  its  claim  that  the  Democratic 
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Fore*  had  laid  these  mines.  I  was  Instructed 
to  nkd  this  announcement  on  our  rlantlf 
tine  Iradio  station  before  the  Sandinistas 
brok*  the  news. 

Of  icourse.  we  had  no  role  in  mining  the 
harta^  Ironically,  two  months  later,  when 
a  Sofiet  ship  struck  a  mine,  the  same  agent 
aiq^e^red.  Out  of  fear  of  crMttng  an  inter- 
natiauJ  incident,  he  ordered  us  to  Oaay 
that  one  of  "our"  mines  had  done  the 
damage. 

Notietheless.  President  Reagan  has  pur- 
suad#d  Congress  to  aid  the  contras.  The 
message  Congress  sends  is  that  a  political 
soluaon  is  not  possible  and  that  the  Sandl- 
nisti^  will  respond  <mly  to  military  pressure. 

Bui  the  legislators  who  voted  for  the  aid 
are  laistaken;  there  is  still  time  for  a  politi- 
cal itesolutlon.  but  not  much.  These  steps 
shoufd  be  taken: 

A  Political  dialogue  should  be  the  first  pri- 
ori^  Past  prcvosala  for  dialogue  have  been 
delivered  as  ultimatums  and  were  thoef  ore 

able.  The  first  step  toward  national 

recoacOiation  and  dialogue  must  be  aboli- 
tion ^f  the  contra  army. 

Byj  urging  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their 
gunsi  the  United  States  could  support  a 
policy  of  national  reconciliation  that  would 
■tieifithen  the  moderates  uod  pragmatists 
and  freaken  the  extremlsU  and  ideologues 
on  Moth  Bides.  Moderate  poUtlcal  leaders 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  leave  Nicara- 
gua to  Join  the  "freedom  fighters."  It  is  the 
moderates  who  are  most  capable  of  engag- 
ing i^  dialogue. 

Wl^at's  more,  applying  military  pressure 
inflicts  suf f  eriiig  and  pain  on  the  people  of 
Nicaragua,  leads  to  further  polltieal  polar- 
izatlta  and  increases  danger  of  military  es- 
calation. The  present  policy  of  spplying 
pressure  to  the  Sandinistas  untU  they  "cry 
uncl#"  grossly  underestimates  Nicaraguan 
prid^  and  self-esteem.  A  revolution  baaed  on 
natiikial  pride  and  dignity  will  never  "cry 
uncl4." 

Tl^  Reagan  Administration  should  give 
mors  than  Up  service  to  the  Contadora  initi- 
ativet-sponaored  by  Mexico.  Colombia.  Ven- 
esudk.  and  Panama^whlch  still  presents 
the  Ifest  option  for  achieving  a  lasting  politi- 
cal solution.  Nicaragua  is  a  Latin  American 
problem  best  solved  by  IMtn  American  lead- 
ers. ; 

Thfe  funds  voted  by  Congress  are  simply 
anotiier  vehicle  to  prolong  this  war.  The 
onlyl assistance  worthy  of  the  name  "hu- 
manitarian aid"  is  help  for  victims  on  both 
sidea 

Wlkat  we  must  do  is  to  recognise  the  good 
thatpias  come  from  the  revolution  in  Nica- 
ragua. It  has  brought  a  sense  of  dignity  and 
independence  to  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
The  Sandinistas'  concern  for  the  poor 
cannbt  be  faulted.  Likewise,  there  are  some 
democratic  leaders  associated  with  the  con- 
tras. The  challenge  is  to  bring  together  the 
good  on  both  sides  with  minimal  foreign  in- 
terference. 

Ni4araguans  must  find  their  own  solution. 
We  $re  the  ones  who  ultimately  must  live 
together.  But  the  «*n/Hn^TtM  will  not  talk 
to  tl|e  contras  as  long  as  they  are  perceived 
as  lA.  Reagan's  army. 

Fladlng  a  solution  to  the  conflict  in  Nica- 
ragi^  requires  patience  in  9lte  of  the  ap- 
par^t  urgencr.  wisdom  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pleidty;  tolerance  and  magnanimity  in  ac- 
ceptfig  the  stumbling  steps  of  a  young 
natl«tn  finding  its  own  way.  Such  qualities 
are  the  privilege  of  a  great  power  and  the 
mosti  important  contribution  that  the 
United  States  can  make  toward  resolving 
the  ^isis  in  Nicaragua.* 
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•  Mr.  mAzzOLI.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend tol  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
June  17. 1988,  Wall  Street  Journal  en- 
titled, '"^e  Heat  Is  On."  which  dis- 
cusses the  administration's  plans  to 
propose  {legislation  providing  new. 
stif  f er  djrll  and  criminal  penalties  to 
combat  money  laundering. 

The  H4use  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Crimd  under  the  able  leadership  of 
.  Bill  Hitqhis.  and  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  recently  held  hearings 
to  look  pnto  the  problem  of  money 
launderiiig. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  drug  traf- 
ficking requires  a  mechanism— money 
launderiiig— to  cleanse  the  hordes  of 
cash  developed  in  this  heinous  and  vi- 
cious activity.  Get  at  money  launder- 
ing and  we  get  at  drug  trafficking. 

And.  it;  is  also  readily  ac>parent  that 
current  laws  are  insufficient  in  efforts 
to  deal  with  money  laundering.  I  have 
Joined  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  Hughes,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  pf  the  subcommittee.  Repre- 
sentative Bill  McCollum,  In  introduc- 
ing several  measures  which  will  cor- 
rect deficiencies  in  the  law  and  which 
will  vastly  improve  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Currency  and  Foreign 
Transactions  Reporting  Act.  These 
measures,  among  other  things,  will  es- 
tablish lAoney  laundering  as  a  crime 
and  then,  provide  severe  penalties  for 
those  who  knowingly  assist  in  finan- 
cial traqBactlons  involving  criminally 
derived  f tmds. 

I  hop«  that  the  House  will  take 
prompt  action  on  measures  reported 
by  the  Hughes  subcommittee  so  that 
Federal  law  enforcement  authorities 
will  have  stronger,  more  effective 
methods  of  dealing  with  money  laun- 
dering. 

I       Trx  Hxat  Is  Oh 

Attorney  General  Ed  Meese  is  going  for 
the  juguUr  with  a  newly  annoimced  bill  to 
fight  mo^ey  laundering.  He's  asking  for 
stiff  dvll  and  criminal  penalties  for  people 
and  instititlons  that  help  turn  dirty  money 
into  respectable  investments.  His  bill  cuts  so 
close  to  the  main  artery  that  we  worry 
about  its  vast  expansion  of  potentially  abus- 
able  power,  but  the  financial  world  has 
itself  been  entirely  too  complacent  about 
the  issue  tfr.  Meese  is  addressing. 

Drugs,  gunbling  and  vice  in  general  make 
big  monen.  No  one  knows  how  big.  The  most 
widely  heard  numbers  come  from  five-year- 
old  guesswoA  and  don't  distinguish  gross 
from  net. 'But  $150  billion,  give  or  take  a 
bunch,  seems  reasonable,  and  that's  an 
enormous  amount  of  currency  to  meld  into 
the  legltin^ate  economy. 

The  flow  is  so  great  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment can  track  it  through  Federal  Re- 
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serve  currency  operations.  In  1978,  com- 
pletely omtrary  to  the  natioruU  pattern,  the 
Miami  Fed  took  in  more  than  three  times  as 
many  $30  bills,  the  standard  unit  of  drug 
transactions,  as  it  paid  out. 

Pushers,  pimps,  bookies  and  mustache 
Petes  can't  do  it  by  themselves.  They  need 
the  help  of  pin-striped  bankers,  brokers, 
real  estate  investors  and  MBAs.  When  the 
underworld  "surfaces"  this  money  through 
a  legitimate  front,  there  rises  a  whole  new 
adjimct.  business  people  who  ask  no  ques- 
tions so  as  not  to  disturb  a  large  and  profita- 
ble cash  flow. 

Consider  the  example  of  Oreat  American 
Bank  of  Dade  County.  According  to  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organised 
Crime,  officers  of  this  bank  went  out  of 
their  way  to  help  a  notorious  money  washer 
named  Isaac  Kattan  hide  his  transactions. 
Kattan's  couriers  routinely  lugged  their 
paper  bags  and  cardboard  cartons  of  $M 
snd  $100  bills  to  the  bank  lobby  to  count 
out  their  deposits.  To  the  bank,  says  the 
President's  Commission,  these  were  "valued 
customers."  By  the  time  a  massive  federal 
raid  closed  it  down  in  late  February  1981. 
this  operation  had  laundered  some  $94  mil- 
lion in  drug  money. 

The  scheme  had  short-run  business  advan- 
tages, improving  the  balaiKe  sheet  of  a  for- 
merly struggling  bank.  But  some  people 
paid  a  price.  In  1983.  a  former  vice  presidrat 
of  Oreat  American  Bank.  Lionel  Paytuvi. 
became  possibly  the  first  American  bank  of- 
ficial to  go  to  Jafl  for  money  laundering,  and 
the  bank  itself  was  sold  while  under  indict- 
ment. We  may  yet  hear  more  from  this  case, 
since  further  investigatlona  are  under  way. 

Some  argue  that  the  wave  of  prosecutions 
comes  from  the  advent  of  microcomputers, 
giving  law  enforcement  new  means  to  follow 
previously  scrambled  money  trails.  Maybe 
so,  but  that's  no  excuse  for  the  poor  per- 
formance of  banks  in  policing  themselves. 
The  "smurfs"  who  deposit  dirty  money 
sometimes  could  have  come  off  the  set  of 
"Miami  Vice."  Drug  deals  abound  in  coun- 
terfeit bills.  When  these  show  up  in  depos- 
its, banks  should  know  immediately  that 
they  have  a  laundering  problem.  Some  bank 
employees  have  received  commissions  based 
on  the  sise  of  cash  deposits  they've  handled. 
Some  have  even  notified  customers  about 
IRS  inquiries.  Banks  have  brought  Mr. 
Meese's  bin  cm  themselves  by  their  past  re- 
luctance to  act 

Money  laundering  is  simply  too  crucial  for 
law  enforcement  to  ignore.  Underworld 
power  may  be  highest  through  this  hidden 
flow  of  fluids,  but  so  is  its  vulnerability. 
Those  at  the  front  of  the  South  Florida  nar- 
cotics war  find  that  their  most  profitable  in- 
vestigations are  those  that  follow  the 
money.  "The  big  boys  never  touch  the 
drugs."  says  one  key  prosecutor,  "but  they 
always  touch  the  cash." 

In  addition,  the  present  Federal  laws  don't 
measure  up  to  this  Job.  Enforcement  now 
depends  on  Bank  Secrecy  Act  requirements 
that  financial  institutions  fUe  Currency 
Transaction  Reports  when  more  than 
$10,000  is  involved.  These  CTRs  have  so 
flooded  the  Treasury  that  they're  useless 
for  monitoring;  inve^igators  have  to  know 
already  that  something  is  going  on  before 
they  can  find  it  in  the  paper  work.  Launder- 
ing is  not  now  the  crime  for  iMUiks.  That 
comes  In  the  failure  to  fOe  the  form.  The 
new  bill  would  make  the  transaction  itself 
the  bssis  for  prosecution. 

We  can't  fault  the  logic  of  the  proposal 
from  Mr.  Meese's  point  of  view,  much  as  we 
worry  about  ito  potential  sweep.  Financial 
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insUtutkms  are  in  a  poor  position  to  com- 
plain that  the  feds  went  to  do  too  much 
when  they  themselves  have  done  so  little.* 


FINANCIAL  BRIBERY 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1985 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OPMICHIOAII 
or  THX  BOU8B  OP  BBPaaSDITATnm 

Monday.  June  24, 198S 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
almost  1  year  ago.  on  July  30.  the 
House,  after  suspending  the  rules, 
passed  the  Financial  Briboy  and 
Fraud  Amendments  Act  of  1984  to 
revise  and  expand  Federal  criminal 
laws  prohibiting  bribery  and  fraud  in 
hanking  operations.  That  bill  was 
drafted  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  as  an  altematlTe  to 
provisions  of  the  C<»nprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act.  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  subcommit- 
tee had  concluded  that  the  Senate  ver- 
sion was  drafted  so  broadly  as  to  make 
everyday  business  activities  into 
crimes.  There  was  never  an  opportuni- 
ty to  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  two  vproaches,  however,  during 
the  rush  to  bring  the  Congress  to  a 
close,  the  Comprehensive  Crime  Con- 
trol Act.  In  its  original  form,  was  at- 
tached to  the  continuing  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  Into 
law. 

I  am  sure  that  by  now  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  heard  from  their  con- 
stituents in  the  hanking  industry  who 
are  concerned  about  the  legality  and 
propriety  of  certain  business  practices. 
The  new  law  prohibits  giving  or  receiv- 
ing anything  of  value  in  connection 
with  any  transaction  of  a  covered  fi- 
nancial institution.  Officials  of  such 
institutions  are  therefore  concerned 
that  allowing  a  client  to  pay  for  lunch 
or  accepting  an  honor  from  a  grateful 
charitable  organization,  for  example, 
might  be  a  Federal  crime.  This  con- 
cern is  well  founded  since  such  con- 
duct does  fall  within  the  literal  prohi- 
bitions of  the  new  section.  That  Feder- 
al prosecutors  may  be  unlikely  ever  to 
prosecute  such  a  violation  is  little  con- 
solation; members  of  the  Indurtxy  are 
still  left  in  a  quandary  about  when  ac- 
ceptably illegal  conduct  becomes  unac- 
ceptable. 

I  therefore  introduce  legislation  last 
week  to  correct  these  problems.  The 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  Financial 
Bribery  Amendments  Act  of  1985.  are 
identical  to  the  bribery  portions  of  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  House  last 
year.  The  bOl  prohibits  giving  or  ac- 
cepting either  of  two  types  of  pay- 
ments to  officials  of  federally  regulat- 
ed financial  institutions:  those  intend- 
ed to  infiuenoe  a  discretionary  dedsion 
or  Induce  a  violation  of  a  l^ial  or  fidu- 
ciary duty;  and  those  given  as  a  reward 
for  making  a  particular  discretionary 
decision  or  for  violating  a  legal  or  f idu- 
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clary  duty.  An  exception  from  the 
latter  category  is  made,  however,  for 
nonmonetary  gifts  valued  at  less  than 
$100.  Thus,  a  small  "thank  you"  would 
not  be  criminal  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  while  a  gift  hurge  enough 
to  create  future  expectations  would.  In 
addition,  business  luncheons  paid  for 
by  one  party  would  not  ordinarily  be 
illegal,  since  it  is  not  the  lunch,  but 
rather  the  information  provided,  that 
Is  Intended  to  influence  a  decision.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  to  Paris  tor 
lunch  would  imdoubtedly  provide  a 
situation  where  the  offer  to  pay  was 
Intended  to  influence. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  this 
and  other  proposals  to  deal  with  these 
problems  on  July  11.  A  section-by-seo- 
tlon  analysis  follows. 

SBcnoB-sT-8acno>  Amaltsu 
SBcnoMon 
Section  one  of  the  bill  provides  the  sb<»t 
title:  "Financial  Bribery  Amendments  Act 
of  1085." 

sacnoaa 
Section  two  of  the  bUl  smoids  18  VB.C. 
chapter  11  ("Bribery.  Oraft.  and  Conflict  of 
Interest")  by  replacing  18  VJS.C.  315  with  a 
new  section  prohlbtting  bribery  in  financial 
operations,  and  enacting  a  new  18  U.S.C.  316 
prohibiting  graft  in  flnandal  operations. 

BrOery 

Section  (axi)  of  new  18  U&C.  315  ("Brib- 
ery regarding  financial  institutions")  makes 
it  an  offense  for  someone,  with  the  intent 
(1)  to  influence  sny  official  actkm  to  be 
taken  by  an  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent  or  attorney  of  a  "■t'^tml  credit  Insti- 
tution, or  (2)  to  induce  such  a  posoo  to  vio- 
late a  legal  or  fiduciary  duty,  to  offer.  gWe. 
or  agree  to  give  anything  of  value  to  such  a 
persoiL  Subsection  (a)(2)  makes  it  an  of- 
fense for  a  person  to  solicit,  accept  or  agree 
to  accept  anything  of  value  from  another 
(1)  because  of  any  official  actkm  to  be  taken 
by,  or  any  violation  of  a  legal  or  fiduciary 
duty  to  be  committed  by.  that  person  as  an 
officer,  director,  employee,  agent  or  attor- 
ney of  a  national  credit  institution,  or  (2) 
that  is  givm  with  the  speelflc  intent  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (aXl).  Subsection 
(aX3)  covers  gifta  given  with  the  intent  to 
influence  official  actions  or  Induce  viola- 
tions of  duty,  even  if  the  persons  accepting 
the  gifts  do  not  intend  to  comply. 

Subsection  (b)  of  new  18  U.S.C.  315  sets 
forth  the  punishment  for  the  offense.  If  the 
bribe  exceeds  $350  in  value,  the  maximum 
punishment  for  an  individual  is  five  yean 
imprisonment  and  a  $350,000  fine,  and  the 
maxlmiifn  punishment  for  an  organisatiao 
is  a  fine  of  $1,000,000.  If  the  bribe  does  not 
exceed  $350  in  value,  the  m«T«mim.  punish- 
ment for  an  individual  is  one  year  imprison- 
ment and  a  $100,000  fine,  and  the  maximimi 
punlshmoit  for  sn  organization  is  a 
$350,000  fine. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  18  U.S.C.  315  de- 
fines three  terms  used  In  the  section.  Sub- 
section (cKl)  defines  "naticmal  credit  insti- 
tution" to  include  institutions  with  accounts 
or  deposits  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporations,  or  the 
National  Credit  Union  Administration:  Fed- 
eral home  loan  banks  or  members  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  system:  Federal 
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lAod  tank!.  Federal  intermedUte  credit 
banks,  and  banks  (or  oo<«eraUvea:  produc- 
tion credit  aaodatlonK  Federal  land  bank 
■wociatlona:  anall  buiinea  tnvettment  com- 
paniea:  and  bank  holdint  companies.  Sub- 
section (cXS)  defines  "official  action"  to  In- 
clude diacretlanary  decisions  deriving  from 
one's  association  with  the  financial  InsUtu- 
tion.  Subsection  (d>  of  new  IS  VJB.C.  215 
provides  for  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction 
ovCT  the  offense  defined  in  the  section. 
Ornft 

Subsection  (aXl)  of  new  18  U.S.C.  218 
("Oraft  in  financial  operations")  makes  It 
an  offense  for  someone  knowingly  to  offer, 
give,  or  agree  to  give  anything  of  pecuniary 
value  to  an  officer,  director,  employee, 
agent  or  att<»iiey  of  a  national  credit  insti- 
tution with  the  intont  to  reward  the  recipi- 
ent for  an  official  action  taken  or  for  the 
violation  of  any  legal  or  fldudary  duty.  Sub- 
section (aX2)  makes  it  an  offense  for  an  of- 
ficer, director,  employee,  agent  or  attorney 
of  a  natinnal  credit  institution  to  solicit, 
accept,  or  agree  to  accept  anything  of  pecu- 
niary value  (1)  because  of  any  official  action 
talcen  by,  or  any  violation  of  a  legal  or  fidu- 
ciary duty  committed  by.  such  person,  or  (2) 
that  is  given  with  the  specific  Intent  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (aXl).  SubsecUon 
(aX2)  covers  gifU  given  with  the  intent  to 
reward  official  actions  or  violations  of  duty 
even  If  the  persons  accepting  the  gifts  do 
not  intend  the  gift  to  serve  as  a  reward. 

Subsectiim  (b)  of  new  18  UJ3.C.  216  sets 
tartti  the  punishment  for  the  offense.  If  the 
gift  has  a  value  In  excess  of  $250.  the  of- 
fense Is  a  felony  and  the  maximum  punish- 
ment for  an  Individual  is  Imtirisonment  for 
three  years  and  a  fine  of  $250,000.  The  max- 
imum punishment  for  an  organisation  is 
$1,000,000.  U  the  gift's  value  does  not 
exceed  $260,  the  offense  Is  a  misdemeanor 
and  the  maximum  punishment  for  an  indi- 
vidual is  one  year  imprisonment  and  a 
$100,000  fine.  The  tnaTimmw  punishment 
for  an  organisation  is  $250,000. 

Subsection  (c)  of  new  18  VS.C.  218  de- 
fines three  terms  used  in  the  section.  Sub- 
section (CXI)  provides  that  the  terms  "na- 
tional credit  institution"  and  "official 
action"  have  the  meanings  set  forth  in  new 
18  VS.C.  215.  subsection  (cX2)  provides  that 
the  term  "anything  of  pecuniary  value" 
means  "anything  of  value"  as  defined  In 
new  18  U.8.C.  215  that  la  money  or  a  similar 
instrument  or  that  has  a  value  exceeding 
$100.  ^^ 

SubsecUon  (d)  of  new  18  VS.C.  216  pro- 
vides for  extraterritorial  Jurisdiction  over 
the  offense  defined  in  the  section. 
SKTiras 

Section  three  of  the  bill  amends  the  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  11  to  reflect  the  new 
captions  for  18  VAC.  215  and  216. 
8acnoH4 

Section  four  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
legislation  takes  effect  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment.* 
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wit^  my  colleagues  In  efforts  to  pro- 
motie  respect  for  human  rlglitg  aroimd 
theiworld. 

Ajl  too  often,  my  coUetgues  tnd  I 
have  been  forced  to  focus  our  atten- 
tloi|  on  the  problems  of  oppressive 
govfrnments  denying  due  process  of 
law  to  their  citizens.  During  the  past 
several  years  I  have  Joined  in  efforts 
regirdlng  the  situation  In  Uruguay 
andl  in  particular  to  focus  attention  on 
the  plight  of  two  political  prisoners. 
Mr.  Hlber  Conteris  and  Mr.  Ariel 
Pol^nL 

I  pm  pleased  to  take  this  opportiml- 
ty  tp  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  posl- 
tlvef  outcome  of  our  efforts  on  behalf 
of  these  two  prisoners.  Earlier  this 
sprftig  these  men  were  freed  from 
thetr  cells  and  allowed  to  Join  their 
fanjUies.  Their  freedom  came  about 
se  of  the  restoration  of  democra- 
Uruguay  following  12  years  of 
try  rule.  On  March  1.  1985,  Julio 
9.  Sanguinettl  was  installed  as  the 
ddent  of  Uruguay, 
d  although  I  believe  that  the  elec- 
,j  were  responsible  for  Mr.  Conteris 
andl  Mr.  Polonl's  release.  I  am  also  con- 
vlnded  that  our  efforts  were  helpful. 
In  isct.  I  would  lllce  to  submit  for  the 
Rh|obd  copies  of  letters  I  recently  re- 
ceii^  which  express  the  importance 
congressional  advocacy  efforts  can 
play  in  easing  the  maltreatment  of  po- 
litical prisoners. 

I  hope  my  coUeagues  wlU  read  these 
letters,  and  will  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  Congressional  Human  Rli^ts 
Caucus  activities  to  protest  human 
riglits  abuses  around  the  world.  These 
two>  cases  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
an  ingoing  congressional  commitment 
to  promoting  the  cause  of  respect  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  indlvld- 


PROORES8  IN  RESPECT  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  IN  URUGUAY 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OFnxnois 
ni  THK  HOUSI  or  RKPHISKHTAnvXS 

Monday,  June  24. 1985 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Human 
Rights  Caucus,   I   have   been  Joined 


uala. 


,  May  12. 1$8S. 

Ma.  UOBK  Edwais  Poktib. 
Wadiinaton.  DC.  United  Statu  cf  America. 

Dfui  Sia.  Thanks  to  many  people  all  over 
the  World  who  have  been  concerned,  as  you 
havg,  with  human  rights,  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice in  our  country,  Uruguay,  and  th>nk«  to 
>  people  in  our  own  country,  we  now 
a  democratic  government  and  all  pris- 
j  have  been  set  at  liberty, 
few  days  after  we  were  free,  I  was  al- 
ii to  leave  Uruguay  and  come  to  Sweden 
^in  my  family.  We  have  now  been  to- 
r  with  Mafia,  my  wife,  and  Deana,  our 
Iter,  for  over  a  month  and  we  feel  we 
vercome  the  long  period  of  separation 
It  along  together. 
^  eons.  Ariel  and  HemSn.  are  married 
now,  but  they  live  very  near  our  house  and 
so  we  have  our  grandchildren  with  us  every- 
day ^ 

H(  man  has  told  me  what  you  have  done 
for  I  IS  and  I  have  read  some  of  your  letters; 
I  ca  1  see  your  concern  and  Idndness  and  I 
wan ;  you  to  know  we  feel  very  thankfuL  I 
hav(  been  informed  that  there  are  m«ny 
people  who  have  been  and  are  woridng  for 
peaoe  and  Justice  and  respect  to  human 
rights,  and  I  am  sure  you  must  know  some 
of  tie  them:  may  I  ask  you  to  let  them 
kno<  t  how  thankful  we  feel? 

I  Ihink  we  will  keep  on  living  In  Sweden 
for  Some  time  still;  If  we  can  be  of  any  help 


in  any 
you  abot^ 
know. 
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.  if  there  is  anything  we  can  tell 
us  or  our  country.  Just  let  us 


Thanks  again. 
Tou  rs  sincerely. 


AaiBLPmAin. 


JtTin  5. 1085. 
Hon.  JoH*  Foam. 
Houte  of  ^teprtaenUMvea.  Woahiiioton,  DC. 

Dub  RfrtoMBrtiLTm  Poana.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for 
your  effo^  on  behalf  of  my  uncle,  Hlber 
Conteris,  a  former  prisoner  of  conscience  in 
Uruguay.  He  was  freed  with  a  complete  am- 
nesty on  March  10,  1985  after  over  eight 
years  of  onjust  imprisonment  The  new  ci- 
vilian goienunent  which  replaced  the  12 
year  old  lailltary  dictatorship  In  Uruguay 
released  iU  political  prisoners  so<m  after  it 
came  to  pdwor  on  March  1, 1985. 

On  October  24.  1983.  you  along  with 
eighty-two  other  Members  of  Congress 
signed  a  l^ter  to  the  then  president  of  Uru- 
guay expiessing  your  concern  about  the  due 
process  afforded  my  unde  prior  to  his  con- 
vlctfam  shd  sentencing.  Hlber  had  never 
been  allowed  to  present  any  d^fwisf  and  co- 
erced coniteasions  secured  under  severe  tor- 
ture were  used  as  the  primary  evidroce 
against  hkn.  Amnesty  Intonational  adopted 
him  as  a  prisoner  of  conscience. 

Although  the  letter  you  were  a  part  of  did 
not  lead  directly  to  Hlber's  freedom,  it  was 
very  important  in  two  ways.  It  definitely 
caused  aq  improvement  In  Hlber's  condition 
within  the  prison.  Correqiondenoe  with  our 
family  bratme  much  more  regular  and 
Hlber  w^s  allowed  to  write  s«ne  books 
smong  other  privileges.  Also,  by  focusing  at- 
tention o^  an  individual  case,  you  added  to 
the  Immeyisf  international  pressure  against 
the    Uruguayan    military    regime    which 


helped  le 
andamne 

Your( 
righU 
for 

world.  Ur 
that 


I  to  the  transition  to  civilian  rule 


Itment  to  speak  out  for  human 
and  can  continue  to  bring  hope 
political  prisoners  around  Uie 
is  an  example  of  a  country 
— ^jrwent  redemocratization  as  a 
result  of  loutspolcen  international  pressure, 
not  quiet  diplomacy.  Other  countries  wtiich 
Amnesty  |  International  has  idoitified  as 
>ners  of  conscience  who  would 
_by  this  vocal  hiimm  Tigixta  sdvo- 
le.  Ouatemala.  Paraguay,  The 
South  Africa,  South  Korea  and 
Union.  I  hope  you  will  continue 
behalf  of  the  voiceless  prisoners 


holding 
beaff 
cacy  are 
Philippine 
theSovi 
to  speak 


in  these  cf>untries. 
SInqerely  yours. 


Amutn  TBoitAS.* 


(WN-COUGHLIN  ASAT 
MENT  TO  DOD  BILL 


HONJ  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 


OrCSUVOBMIA 


nr 


HOVSX  OP  RSPRZSBITATIVBS 

Monday,  June  24, 19SS 


•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakerj  tomorrow  my  colleague, 
Labbt  Qovcblih.  and  I  will  offer  an 
amendmient  to  H.R.  1872,  the  Defense 
Departi^ent  authorization  of  fiscal 
year  19U,  which  will  continue  a  de 
facto  mitual  moratorium  on  tests  of 
an  ASAT  weapon  against  targets  in 
space.   "The   amendment,   which   the 
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House  passed  last  year  by  a  substan- 
tial margin,  is  aimed  at  delaying  the 
deployment  of  the  ASAT  weapon 
system  while  our  negotiators  In 
Geneva  explore  the  poasibOlty  of  an 
ASAT  arms  control  agreement. 

All  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment support  continued  vigorous  re- 
search on  ASAT  systems,  as  well  as  on 
QMce-baaed  ballistic  missQe  defense 
systems.  In  fact,  the  first  likely  tech- 
nological product  of  SDI  will  be  an  ef- 
fective antisatellite  weapon,  since  sat- 
ellites in  low  Earth  orbit  are  easier  to 
kill  than  missiles. 

However,  we  are  also  agreed  that 
both  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  be  far  more  secure  if 
we  avoid  the  deployment  of  weapons 
in  space.  We  do  not  oppose  the  mili- 
tary uses  of  space  for  early  warning, 
communications,  navigation,  or  sur- 
veillance, aU  of  which  contribute  to  se- 
curity and  stability,  but  we  believe 
that  an  unrestrained  weapons  race  in 
space  between  the  two  superjwwers 
would  be  catastrophic  in  its  effort. 

In  addition  to  our  preference  for 
malntiainlng  a  space  environment  free 
of  military  weapons,  we  are  also  con- 
cerned that  proceeding  to  test  and 
deploy  an  already  obsolete  ASAT  tech- 
nology, when  the  Soviets  may  have  al- 
ready decided  to  put  their  efforts  into 
the  next  generation  of  technology,  is 
counterproductive  and  wasteful  of 
scarce  defense  resources.  To  mindless- 
ly copy  all  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Sovi- 
ets is  not  a  sound  defense  policy,  par- 
ticularly when  the  Soviets  may  have 
already  moved  to  a  new  technologl<»l 
strategy. 

The  1985  edition  of  Soviet  Military 
Power,  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, devotes  considerable  attention 
to  Soviet  laser  development.  I  attach 
one  page  of  that  rei>ort  to  my  remarlcs, 
and  would  like  to  quote  Just  one  sen- 
tence for  emphasis. 

The  Soviets  aparently  believe  that 
these  [laser]  techniques  offer  greater 
pnnnise  for  future  antisatellite  I4>pll- 
cation  than  continued  development  of 
ground  based  orbital  interceptors 
equipped  with  conventional  warheads. 

The  report  asserts  that  the  Soviets 
could  have  both  ground-based  and 
space-based  prototype  lasers  in  oper- 
ation by  the  late  1980's. 

From  a  stridty  cost-benefit  stand- 
point, the  United  States  would  be  far 
better  off  to  invest  the  $4.5  billion  re- 
quired to  deploy  the  first  stage  of  the 
MHV-ASAT  in  an  accelerated  Laser 
Research  Program. 

I  urge  xny  colleagues  to  support  the 
Brown-Coughlin  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1986  Defense  authorization 
bilL 

SoviXT  MnjTABT  PovirKs.  1985 

By  the  Ute  1980b.  the  Soviets  could  have 
prototypes  for  ground-based  lasers  for  bal- 
listic miasQe  defense.  Testing  of  the  compo- 
nents for  a  large-scale  deployment  system 
could  begin  in  the  early  1990s.  The  many 
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difficulties  in  fielding  an  operational  system 
will  require  much  devel^ment  time,  and 
Initial  operatUwial  deployment  is  not  likely 
In  this  century.  However,  with  high  priority 
and  some  significant  risk  of  faflure.  the  So- 
viets could  skip  some  testing  steps  and  be 
ready  to  depk>y  a  ground-based  laser  HMD 
by  the  eariy-UMBld-1990s. 

Ground-  sad  spaee^Msed  particle  beam 
weapons  for  ballistic  missile  def eme  win  be 
more  difficult  to  develop  than  lasen.  Never- 
theless, the  Soviets  have  a  vigorous  program 
underway  for  partide  beam  developnaent 
and  could  have  a  prototype  «aoe-based 
system  ready  for  testing  in  the  late  ISMs. 

The  Soviets  have  begun  to  devdop  at  least 
three  types  of  hl^-cnergy  laser  weapons 
for  air  defense.  These  include  Isaers  intend- 
ed for  defense  of  hi^-value  strategic  tar- 
gets in  the  USSR,  for  point  defense  of  ships 
at  sea,  and  fw  air  defense  of  theater  f oioes. 
Following  past  praetloe.  they  are  likely  to 
deploy  air  defense  lasers  to  complement, 
rather  than  replace  interceptors  and  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  (SAMs).  The  strategic 
defense  laser  is  probably  in  at  least  the  pro- 
totype stage  of  development  and  could  be 
<werati(mal  by  the  late  1980a.  It  most  likely 
wHI  be  deployed  In  conjunctlao  with  SAMs 
In  a  point  defense  role.  Stnoe  the  SAM  and 
laser  systems  would  have  somewhat  differ- 
ent attributes  and  vulnerabilities,  they 
would  provide  mutual  support.  The  shlp- 
bome  lasns  probably  will  not  be  operation- 
al unto  aftCT  the  end  of  the  decade.  The 
theater  force  lasos  may  be  operational 
sometime  soodct  and  are  likely  to  be  capa- 
ble of  structurally  damaging  aircraft  at 
close  ranges  and  producing  electroKiptical 
and  eye  damage  at  greater  distances. 

The  Soviets  are  also  developing  an  air- 
borne laser.  Assuming  a  successful  develop- 
mmt  effort,  limited  Initial  dq>loyment 
could  begin  in  the  early  1990b.  Such  a  laser 
platf  (nm  could  have  *"*— ''■nt  including  anti- 
satellite  operatloDS.  protection  of  high-value 
airborne  assets,  and  cruise  ™«— "f  defense. 

The  Soviets  are  working  on  technologies 
or  have  spedflc  weapons-related  programs 
underway  for  mne  advanced  antisatellite 
systems.  These  indude  spaoe-based  kinetic 
energy,  ground-  and  spaoe-based  laser,  parti- 
cle beam,  and  radlotrequency  weapons.  The 
SovleU  apparently  believe  that  these  tech- 
niques offer  greater  promise  for  future  anti- 
satellite  apidleation  than  continued  develop- 
mxaX.  of  ground-based  orbital  interceptors 
equipped  with  cooventtonal  waiiieads.  The 
Soviets  also  believe  that  mHiti^  applica- 
tions of  dlrected-eneny  technologies  hold 
promise  of  overcoming  rfis^iwis  in  their 
conventional  air  uid  mistfle  ttofwvtft 

The  USSR's  high-energy  laser  program, 
which  dates  tram  the  mid-1900s.  is  much 
larger  than  the  US  effort  They  have  built 
over  a  half-down  major  RdED  fadlltiea  and 
test  ranges,  snd  they  have  ova- 10.000  sden- 
tiste  and  engineers  assocUted  with  laser  de- 
velopment They  are  developing  chemical 
lasers  and  have  continued  to  woik  on  other 
high-energy  lasers  having  potential  weapons 
applications— the  gas  dynamic  laser  and  the 
electric  discharge  laser.  They  are  also  pursu- 
ing related  laser  weapon  technologiea.  such 
as  efficient  electrical  power  sources,  snd  are 
pursuing  capabilities  to  produce  hi^-qual- 
Ity  optical  components.  They  have  devel- 
opeda  rocket-driven  magnetohydrodynamic 
(MHD)  generator  which  produces  15 
megawatts  of  short-term  electric  power— a 
device  that  has  no  counterpart  in  the  West 
The  scope  of  the  USSR's  military  capabili- 
ties would  depend  on  Its  success  In  develop- 
ing sdvanced  weapons.  Including  Isser  weap- 
ons for  **^'11ftht  missile  d^fynsf 
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The  SovleU  have  now  progreased  beyond 
technology  research,  in  some  cases  to  the 
development  of  prototype  laser  weapons. 
They  slready  have  ground-based  lasers  that 
could  be  used  to  interfere  with  US  tatylHtifs 
In  the  late  ISSQs.  they  could  have  prototype 
■pace-based  Isser  weapons  for  use  against 
satellites.  In  addition,  ongoing  Soviet  pro- 
grams have  progressed  to  the  point  where 
they  could  include  coostructloa  of  ground- 
based  laser  antlsatdlite  (ASAT)  ^ffflitlfs  at 
operational  sites.  These  could  be  available 
l>y  Um  end  of  Uie  1900s  and  would  greatly 
increase  the  SovleU'  laser  ASAT  capability 
beyond  that  currently  at  their  test  site  at 
Sary  Shagan  They  may  deploy  operational 
■yatems  of  space-based  lasers  for  sntisatd- 
llte  purposes  In  the  1990s.  If  their  tedmolo- 
gy  developmenU  prove  suooeasful.  and  they 
can  be  expected  to  pursue  development  of 
■pace-based  laser  systems  for  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  for  possOde  deployment  after 
the  year  a000« 
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•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  ^»eaker,  this 
we^  as  we  consider  the  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  flacal  year  1986,  we 
will  be  reviewing  our  overaU  defense 
mllcy.  There  is  no  more  important 
role  for  Congress  than  providing  for 
the  national  defense,  througSi  which 
we  ensure  a  strong  and  secure  America 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  chfldrm.  To 
achieve  a  secure  future,  I  believe  that 
our  defense  policy  should  encourage 
global  stability  by  allowing  us  to  re- 
spond i4>proprlately  to  the  various  ex- 
ternal threats  that  we  face.  In  my 
opinion,  this  requires  that  we  reduce 
our  dependence  i^ton  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent by  dedicating  more  resources 
toward  strengthening  our  convention- 
al forces.  Furthermore,  it  requires 
that  we  exercise  greater  discretion  in 
selecting  the  nuclear  weapcnts  that  we 
do  deploy,  to  ensure  that  they  provide 
the  best  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  in 
the  near-term  and  that  they  do  not 
complicate  negotiation  of  aims  reduc- 
tions in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  we  should  coounlt  a 
larger  share  of  our  resources  to  bol- 
stering our  conventional  fighting  ca«ta- 
billties.  CurrenUy.  we  place  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  the  deterrent  ouMbillty 
of  our  nuclear  forces,  even  in  nspatue 
to  a  conventional  military  threat.  Mr. 
Richard  Perle,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  recenty  stated  that* 

Our  present  policy  is  that  in  the  evoit 
that  we  are  unable  to  defend  the  NATO  alli- 
ance In  Europe  with  conventional  forces,  we 
retain  the  right  to  introduce  nuclear  forces 
into  the  conflict 

I  feel  that  we  should  make  the  nec- 
essary commitment  to  an  adequate 
conventional  deterrent  and  raise  the 
nuclear  threshold  at  which  we  would 
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be  forced  to  consider  first  use  of  these 
weapons. 

The  additionai  conventional  capabil- 
ity does  not  completely  eliminate  the 
need  for  maintaining  a  nuclear  pres- 
ence. With  the  current  world  situa- 
tion, nuclear  weapons  do  serve  a  vital 
albeit  extremely  limited  military  pur- 
pose, to  deter  their  first  use  by  an  ad- 
versary. Ziach  side  is  deterred  from 
launching  an  attack  because  the  other 
side  is  capable  of  launching  a  devastat- 
ing retaliatory  attack. 

However.  I  believe  that  we  should  be 
more  selective  in  our  deployment  of 
these  nuclear  forces.  To  be  a  credible 
retaliatory  deterrent  to  nuclear  war,  a 
weapon  must  obviously  be  able  to  sur- 
vive an  adversary's  first  strike.  In  our 
own  nuclear  arsenal,  this  argues 
against  investing  in  vulnerable  weap- 
ons such  as  the  BCX  in  fixed  silos  and 
for  development  of  more  survivable 
wemwns  such  as  submarine-based  Tri- 
dent missiles  and  mobile,  land-based 
Mldgetman  missUes. 

We  should  also  avoid  deploying 
weapons  with  greater  offensive  capa- 
bill^  than  is  necessary  for  deterrence. 
There  is  a  well-known  clich6  that  the 
best  defense  is  a  good  offense.  Where 
nuclear  weapons  are  concerned,  this 
precept  is  dead  wrong.  We  are  current- 
ly deploying  a  new  generation  of  nu- 
clear missiles  with  increased  accuracy 
and  larger  warheads,  a  generation  that 
includes  the  MX  and  Trident  n  (I>-5) 
missiles.  The  combination  of  accuracy 
and  warhead  sise  allows  these  weapons 
to  threaten  targets  such  as  missile 
silos  that  have  been  hardened,  or  pro- 
tected with  additional  layers  of  con- 
crete shielding.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  hard  target  kiU  cm>abllity  is 
needed  to  deter  nuclear  war. 

Unnecessary  weapons  capabilities 
can  actually  detract  from  national  se- 
curity. Insofar  as  they  add  to  the  costs 
of  the  weapons  systems,  they  needless- 
ly increase  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
and  Jeopardize  our  economic  well- 
being.  This  reduces  national  security, 
which  requires  a  healthy  economy  as 
well  as  a  strong  defense.  I  am  current- 
ly supporting  the  efforts  of  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  to  have  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  determine  the  extra 
costs  caused  by  the  increased  accuracy 
of  Trident  n  missiles  and  the  savings 
that  would  result  from  converting 
back  to  the  Trident  I  missiles.  If  we 
are  paying  dearly  to  have  more  accu- 
rate missiles,  we  should  be  absolutely 
certain  that  their  value  to  deterrence 
Justifies  these  additional  costs. 

Weapons  that  are  more  powerful 
than  is  necessary  for  deterrence  can 
also  threaten  global  stability.  An  ad- 
versary may  perceive  that  we  are  de- 
signing weatpona  for  a  preemptive,  first 
strike  rather  than  for  a  deterring,  re- 
taliatory strike.  These  misunderstand- 
ings could  cause  new  and  unnecessary 
aims  races. 
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Th«  solution  Is  not  necessarily  to  put 
the  new  technology  back  on  the  shelf, 
as  Is  often  implied  by  weapons  oppo- 
nenta  Instead,  we  may  use  the  tech- 
nology in  a  way  that  enhuices  the  de- 
terrent capability  and  leads  to  greater 
global  stability.  For  example,  if  the  in- 
creased accuracy  of  the  Trident  n  mis- 
sile is  not  overly  exi>ensive,  we  could 
choooe  to  use  it  somewhat  differently, 
by  reducing  the  warhead  siae  and  con- 
tinuing to  threaten  the  same  targets 
that  required  larger  warheads  with 
the  less  accurate  Trident  I.  The  re- 
duce4  payload  weight  would  give  the 
Trident  II  missile  a  greater  range. 
This  .would  enhance  the  survivability 
and,  thereby,  the  deterrent  capability 
of  tti/e  Trident  submarines  by  giving 
them  more  ocean  in  which  to  hide 
from  an  opponent's  antisubmarine 
forces. 

Although  we  must  maintain  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  in  the  near  term,  we 
should  rightfully  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  will  no  longer  need  these 
nuclear  weapons.  Therefore,  our  pro- 
gram of  weapons  development  shoiild 
be  inextricably  linked  to  our  longer 
term  goal  of  nuclear  arms  reductions, 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
build  large  and  expensive  weapons  ssrs- 
tems  simply  to  be  used  as  bar^Edning 
chips  by  our  negotiators  in  Geneva.  It 
does  mean  that  we  should  restrain  de- 
velotanent,  as  long  as  the  Soviets  do 
the  skme,  of  weapons  that  will  impede 
our  progress  toward  arms  controL  For 
exaniple,  we  should  curtail  develop- 
ment of  antisatellite  weapons  because 
surviyal  of  satellite  is  essential  for 
succttsful  arms  control  verification. 
We  diotild  also  limit  work  on  the  stra- 
tegic defense  initiative  or  star  wars  to 
research,  with  development  in  this 
area  being  severely  restricted  so  that 
we  do  not  violate  the  1972  ABM 
Trei^y. 

Suwtantial  reductions  in  offensive 
arms,  through  negotiation,  are  a  far 
better  path  to  global  stability  than  a 
new  arms  race  in  space.  For  that 
reason.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
the  President  chose  to  extend  our 
comQUance  with  the  existing  SALT  U 
agre^ent.  I  also  fully  support  his  ef- 
forts to  negotiate  fiuther.  verifiable 
arms  control  agreements  in  Geneva.  In 
the  Interim,  a  moratorium  on  testing 
of  wieapons  would  be  a  positive  first 
step  toward  reducing  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar i|ar.  Therefore,  I  encourage  the 
President  to  submit  the  Threshold 
Test!  Ban  Treaty,  signed  in  1974,  and 
the  Peaceful  Nuclear  E^loeions 
Treslty,  signed  in  1976,  to  the  Senate 
for  ratification.  I  also  favor  the  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  toward  a 
comprehensive  test  ban. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  this 
week  in  an  effort  to  redirect  our  de- 
fense policy  in  the  positive  wajrs  that 
I've  described.  We  can  do  this  by  sup- 
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porting  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
Defense  authorization  bill: 

Flnt.  th«  amendments  strenstben  our 
oonvmtlonsl  deterrent  capability  and 
reduce  our  dependence  upon  nuclear  forces 
to  deter  conditional  threatr 

Second,  the  amendments  tailor  the  capa- 
bilities of  obr  nuclear  forces  to  tive  us  the 
best  retaliatory  deterrent.  They  would  limit 
deployment  of  the  vulnerable  MX  mlssUe 
and  give  prmrtty  to  development  of  a  superi- 
or deterrent,  the  mobile  Midfetman  missile. 

Finally,  the  amendments  restrict  weapons 
that  might!  present  barriers  to  negotiation 
of  substantial  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide.  ^They  would  limit  testing  of  anti- 
satellite  weapons  and  slow  the  development 
of  starwara. 
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:er.  I  believe  that  the  de- 
embodied  in  these  amend- 
d  improve  national  security 
stability.  I  can  think  of  no 
to  leave  our  children  than 
free  America  in  a  world 
at  peace,  trithout  ever-present  threats 
of  nuclear  destruction.* 


HIGH  SCJHOOL  STUDENTS  SPEAK 
OUT  ON  TEEN  PREGNANCY 

HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  mw  Toax 

nr  THE  ^onsi  or  hspbxsxhtativxs 

Honday,  June  24, 1985 

•  Mr.  GJlUlCIA.  Bfr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  June  19,  I  had  the  honor 
of  meeting  five  exceptional  students 
from  New  York  City.  These  students, 
represmung  each  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York,  were  the  winners  of  a 
citywide  qontest  in  which  I  asked  high 
school  stttdents  to  write  an  essay  for 
the  question.  "What  can  we  do  about 
teen  pregttancy?" 

After  numerous  preliminary  read- 
ings, the  five  finalists  were  flown  to 
Washington  on  New  York  Air  for  the 
final  reading,  which  was  Judged  by 
myself,  I^b.  Mary  Canada,  the  director 


of  the 


»klyn  Teen  Pregnancy  Net- 


work. MsJ  Adelaide  Jacquet  of  Planned 
Parenthood.  Mr.  David  Grille  of  New 
York  Air  J  and  Brad  Mims  of  my  staff. 

The  finalists,  each  representing  a 
different  borough,  were: 

Queensi-Ms.  Clara  Singleton  (Ms. 
Singleton;  was  not  able  to  come  to 
WashingtJDn.  so  Ma.  Nadia  Huntley 
read  for ' 

Brool 
Staten 
BronX' 
The  pi 
First, 
roundtri] 


1— Ms.  Estella  Williamson. 
Mr.  Bruce  Green, 
i— Ms.  Jennifer  Corbet. 
Deborah  Fleming, 
to  be  awarded  were: 
scholarship   and   three 
tickets  to  Orlando,  FL,  cour- 


tesy of  N^w  York  Air. 

Second.  $200. 

Third,  fourth,  fifth,  $100. 

After  oiitstanding  readings  by  all  the 
finalists, 'a  final  decision  had  to  be 
made  as  to  the  winning  essay.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  that  Ms.  Jennifer  Cor- 
bet's was  the  winning  essay.  Ms.  Debo- 
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rah  Fleming  was  awarded  second  and 
Mr.  Green,  Ms.  Williamson,  and  Ms. 
Singleton  shared  the  $100  prize. 

I  submit  the  five  essays  to  the 
Rbcord.  I  only  wish  my  colleagues 
could  have  been  there  to  look  at  these 
magnlfieient  young  people.  It  seems 
that  whenever  Congress  or  the  Gov- 
ernment does  something  wrong,  all 
the  TV  cameras  and  media  in  the 
world  are  there  to  watch.  However, 
when  something  as  great  as  these 
young  people  caring  about  their 
future  and  the  future  of  other  teen- 
agers takes  place,  no  one  seems  to 
care.  I  hope  that  my  fellow  Congress- 
men will  read  these  essays  and  look  at 
the  worries  and  solutions  that  these 
young  people  are  putting  up  to  us.  I 
only  hope  that  we  can  support  their 
words  with  action  of  our  own. 

Again,  I  commend  these  five  young 
people  and  thank  them  for  caring 
about  this  serious  problem.  The  prob- 
lem of  teenage  pregnancies  has 
reached  epidonic  proportions.  It  is 
time  that  Congress  heeded  the  words 
of  these  young  people. 

I  hereby  submit  the  essays: 

How  To  SOLVK  THE  PSOSUM  OF  TBHACB 

PaaOIIAMCT  Trhouohout  tbb  Natioii 
(By  Jennifer  Corbet) 

One  of  the  toughest  problmns  for  a  teen- 
ager to  face  is  the  dilemma  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy. There  are  several  options  available, 
such  as,  abortion  or  adoption,  but  no  easy 
answer.  Many  times  the  problem  Is  hushed 
up  and  people  do  not  really  deal  with  the 
Issues  specially  the  preventive  ones.  How- 
ever, the  problem  of  teen  pregnancy  Is  a  se- 
rious one  which  must  be  addressed. 

In  the  attempt  to  aUevlate  the  problem.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  "an  ounce  of 
prevention  Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  The 
main  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  wn^g 
teens  aware  of  options  before  pregnancy 
occurs.  Education  in  this  area  is  an  effective 
way  to  accomplish  this.  Contrary  to  some 
opinions,  the  education  in  Itself  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  rise  In  teen  pregnancies. 
Teens  should  be  as  well  Informed  about 
birth  control  as  possible  because  Ignorance 
Is  a  malor  cause  of  pregnancy.  The  proper 
education  can  dispel  the  many  myttis  teen- 
agers have  which  can  lead  to  pregnancy.  Al- 
though some  parents  may  feel  uneasy  about 
these  subjects  being  discussed  in  an  open 
classroom  situation,  they  should  not  fear 
this.  It  is  better  to  have  the  knowledge 
about  prevention  than  for  the  subject  to 
remain  a  daric  mystery.  When  teens  talk 
with  their  peers,  guided  by  a  teacher,  they 
can  find  out  the  real  facts  and  be  made 
aware  that  it  could  happen  to  them  and  not 
Just  to  the  "other  person."  The  knowledge 
of  pregnancy  prevention  is  not  corrupting. 
To  the  contrary,  it  Is  beneficial,  even  If  only 
a  few  pregnancies  are  prevented. 

Many  times  a  teen  pregnancy  becomes  a 
tragic  story.  The  main  question  then  be- 
comes—what should  a  teenager  in  this  situa- 
tion do?  It  becomes  a  tough  personal  deci- 
sion. But.  a  pregnant  teenager  also  becomes 
everyone's  problem— for  this  problem  will 
affect  and  change  many  other  lives  as  well. 
This  problem  need  not  be  faced  alone,  nor 
the  decisions  concerning  it.  Part  of  the 
problem  Is  that  these  teenagers  feel  they 
have  nowhere  to  go  and  no  one  to  turn  to. 
One  solution  to  this  problem  is  that  more 
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counseling  places  should  be  establlahed  and 
be  made  availaUe  where  teens  can  go  to  talk 
about  their  proUema.  Teenagen,  -mprnMrnUj 
those  who  find  themselves  In  thto  type  of 
situation  have  many  conflicting  feelings 
tliat  they  need  to  express.  Couosdlng  Is  Im- 
portant tot  It  devdops  awareness,  and  early 
awareness  could  be  the  key  to  early  preven- 
tion. These  counseling  centers  would  also 
provide  inf  tmnation  and  education  outside 
of  sdiooL  They  would  act  as  a  supplemental 
backbone  to  sex  education  In  sdiooL  It 
would  then  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
schools  to  make  their  studenU  aware  of 
these  centers. 

Teenage  pregnancy  Is  not  Just  the  teenage 
giri's  problem— it  is  an  Issue  whiA  ooneems 
teenage  boys  as  welL  After  all.  teenage  preg- 
nancy does  not  Just  make  a  teenage  girl  a 
mother,  but  it  makes  a  teenage  boy  a  father 
as  weU.  Therefore,  it  is  important  for  all 
teoiages  to  learn  of  the  responsibilities  and 
the  coaaequenoes  of  their  acts  in  this 
regard.  It  Is  better  to  have  prevention  and 
not  Just  Intervention  whm  it  Is  too  late— for 
an  ui>informed  teenager  is  a  potential  unin- 
formed parent. 

All  things  considered,  tliere  Is  no  one 
simple  solution  to  the  protflem  of  teenage 
pregnancy.  But,  if  adults  and  teens  develop 
greater  awareness  and  work  together  to 
employ  the  ideas  of  prevention,  eduction, 
and  counseling.  Uien  the  problem  wOl  surely 
be  alleviated  throughout  the  nation. 

TB«A(a  PamiAiKnr  Is  Trbb  a  8oLtmoii? 
(By  Deborah  Fleming) 

Teenage  pregnancy  Is  more  than  Just  a 
problem:  its  a  dQemma  that  is  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions.  It  seems  almost  to  be 
"the  style"  to  be  pregnant,  but  styles 
change  and  fade  away,  babies  don't.  Instead 
of  teens  becoming  high  schotd  graduates, 
they  are  becoming  adolescent  mothers 
ending  up  cm  welfare  and  giving  up  any 
chance  of  a  promising  future.  Some  girls  get 
Jealous  when  their  friends  become  preg- 
nant, so  they  follow  suit  Some  glris  have 
bailies  because  they  need  someone  to  love 
and  someone  who  will  love  them  back.  Sadly 
enou^  statlsties  show  that  this  situaUon  is 
growing  and  spreading  like  a  cancerous  dis- 
ease througluMt  the  nation. 

In  order  to  And  a  sidution  to  teen  preg- 
nancy, we  must  flrst  oome  to  terms  with  the 
situations,  dreumstanoes,  and  pressures 
that  we  teens  encounter.  In  a  lot  of  eases  of 
teenage  pregnancy,  peer  pressure  is  a  major 
cause.  Girls  hear  stories  from  their  friends, 
such  as,  <M>e  cant  get  pregnant  the  first 
time:  they  listoi  to  their  boyfriends  who 
say,  "you  would  if  you  loved  me."  and  the 
argument  that  a  condom  (rubber)  prevenu 
fellows  from  fully  enjoying  sex  and  getting 
an  erection. 

Then,  there  are  the  cases  where  ignorance 
is  the  cause.  A  surprising  number  of  teens 
Just  don't  know  about  birth  oontroL  In  one 
case,  a  girl  became  pregnant,  while  using 
Norforms,  a  feminine  deordorant,  as  a 
method  of  birth  control:  she  Just  didn't 
know.  A  lot  of  this  stems  from  the  home.  In 
a  lot  of  families,  sex  talk  Is  a  taboo.  Sex  Isn't 
disnissrd.  because  nice  young  ladies  Just 
don't  do  "it"  before  marriage.  Of  course, 
this  doesn't  help  the  teen  who  learns  It 
from  her  inexperienced  friends  or  worae  yet. 
in  the  back  seat  of  a  car. 

There  are  a  lot  of  pressures  that  teen  girls 
face,  pressure  from  their  boyfriends,  the 
fear  of  losing  their  virginity  or  their  boy- 
friend. Pressure  from  friends:  "You  and 
Tanya  Duim  (ugliest  girl  in  school)  are  the 
only  two  virgins  left  There  are  pressures  of 
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an  ever  changing  body,  and  desires.  T»»e 
desire  to  have  a  physical  relationship,  but 
tlie  fear  of  *««''«'«  *ng  pregnant 

We  also  have  the  girls  who  take  a  chance; 
they  engage  in  sex.  but  don't  use  any  ptx>- 
tecUon,  and  hope  they  won't  become  preg- 
nant I,  for  one,  am  not  against  premarital 
sex.  but  then  again.  I  dont  support  It  Far 
too  many  teens  are  itMinifiwy  in  aex  but  taO 
to  Indulge  In  the  precautions  and  reaponsi- 
bilities  that  go  along  with  It 

My  suggestion  is  to  set  up  more  programs 
to  deal  with  teen's  questions  and  illusions 
about  aex  and  Urth  control  at  an  earlier 
age.  Set  up  more  programs  which  would 
give  teenagers  ■«»«'«*»t«'^  to  do  on  nigbts 
and  on  wedwnds.  — p«^-"r  summer  week- 
ends. There  are  plenty  of  places  where  teens 
can  go  and  get  free  Mrth  control  advice,  but 
a  lot  of  girls  are  scared  to  go  to  a  strange 
place  for  something  so  personal.  A  rfmir 
should  be  set  up  In  school,  dementary  as 
well,  the  younger  the  better.  Set  up  pro- 
grams where  a  social  worker  who  can  rdate 
to  teras  effectively  (not  only  programs  for 
teen  girls,  but  programs  for  teen  guys  as 
welL  It  takes  two  to  make  a  baby,  and  it's 
the  re^tonsibility  of  two  to  prevent  it 

How  To  SOLVS  TBI  PaoSLBI  OT  TB> 

PaaouKCT 

(By  Clara  Singleton) 

Teenage  Pregnancy  is  the  *1  cause  for 
the  Increase  In  population.  It  is  a  live  crUs 
affecting  today's  society,  also  attracting  an 
Increasing  amount  of  attention  as  enoimous 
amounts  of  children  are  *»t^i^**>^  parents. 

Tean  ago  Teenage  Pregnancy  was  not 
easily  accepted  by  society,  but  today  In  con- 
trast to  years  ago.  Teenage  Pregnancy  Is 
more  like  a  fad  or  fashion,  like  a  pair  of 
Jeans  that  everyone  Is  getting.  Unfortunate- 
ly, enormous  amounts  of  attenttoo  is  aU 
that  members  of  society  are  giving  thou^ 
there  are  answers,  organisations  for  teen- 
agen before  and  after  pregnancy  are  avail- 
able across  the  states.  All  they  need  is  the 
partldpatian  and  concern  from  the  public 

I  personally  feel  there  are  no  simple  an- 
swers to  this  situation,  what  we  can  do  is 
suggest  our  solutions  and  share  our  experi- 
ences with  teenagers. 

Teenagen  must  realize  the  serious  risks 
behind  sexual  relations,  it's  not  all  excite- 
ment As  the  expression  "wham  l>am  thank- 
you  mam"  U  often  used  to  descrilie  a  teen- 
agen' lack  of  responsibility  and  respect  tat 
themselves.  Young  women  must  devdop 
principles  In  which  to  guide  their  lives  by.  I 
believe  a  teenager  must  be  financially,  and 
more  Inmortant  mentally  stalde  before  be- 
ginning sexual  relations.  If  teenagen  are  fi- 
nancially stable,  then  th^r  children  would 
have  a  better  future.  Most  teesagen  today 
are  not  wiMlcing  and  are  not  financially 
stable  enough  to  care  for  a  child  along  with 
themselves. 

An  Important  factor  In  the  prevention  of 
Teenage  Pregnancy  is  tm  young  teenagen 
to  be  mentally  ready  before  starting  sexual 
relations.  Being  ready  In  a  ph^dcal  sense  Is 
not  the  answer.  The  more  one  knows  them- 
selves and  their  Idoitity  the  more  they  can 
develop  their  prlndplea,  and  their  morals 
and  stand  Iwhind  their  feelings  and  not  be 
beguiled  Into  anything  that  they  don't  want 
to  do.  They'd  be  more  rejected  than  those 
who  are  walking  around  pregnant  AtUtudes 
on  sex  should  over  power  the  physical  need 
for  it.  Values  and  morals  are  developed  so  a 
perosn  can  have  principles  to  live  by. 

I  must  call  attention  to  parents  who  can 
be  a  great  help  in  this  effort  to  solve  the 
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problema.  Plrcnts  cut  be  the  #1  influence 
OD  tbetr  diOdren  in  the  pre-teen  yean.  Par- 
ents leun  to  explain  precnancy  and  contrm- 
oepUoD  to  their  children  before  their  Iddi 
drift  away  from  the  "home  sweet  home" 
and  drift  into  the  "home  street  home". 
After  dieniwin«  sex  education  in  the  home 
then  It  must  be  elaborated  on  in  sduxd.  Par- 
enU  have  a  tmOtmcy  to  lay  back  and  let  the 
schools  do  all  the  t»afthln«.  Sexual  educar 
tion  courses  are  there  In  school,  to  inform 
students  about  precnancy  and  contraceptive 
devices  that  are  available  to  them  to  pre- 
vent it  Sex  education  oounes  are  taught  to 
the  point  where  it  is  not  stated  as  aocq>ta- 
Ue  behavior  but  as  a  sAlutlon  to  the  preven- 
tion of  cooceptlonl 

Often  women  tend  to  put  the  responsHril- 
ity  on  the  male  to  use  a  contraceptive  but 
mates  are  not  the  ones  who  get  pregnant, 
who  drop  out  of  school,  who  carry  a  fetus 
for  9  months  and  who  grow  up  a  teoiage 
mother. 

If  one  intends  to  take  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  sex  before  marriage,  contraceptives 
should  be  a  mandatory  element  for  the 
f emate  partner.  Women  must  leam  to  take 
on  the  rwponsiblHty  and  the  initiative  to 
protect  themselves,  no  one  else  wUl  do  It. 
The  though  of  a  glri  growing  up  into  a 
sexual  worid  should  be— looking  out  for 
one's  s^. 

In  noncliiskin  to  my  solution  to  Teouge 
Pregnancy  rd  like  to  say  that  we.  as  a  socie- 
ty, as  peofde  who  are  constantly  exposed  to 
unwed  teenage  mothers,  must  help  teen- 
flnd  meaning,  direction  and  self- 
We  must  all  as  patents,  teachers, 
churches  and  nrighhorfaood  organisations, 
seek  out  small  ««i»«ni«t«iiti^  mj^  large  com- 
munities. We  must  not  keep  oulet  about 
sexual  activity  as  eariy  as  thirteen  years  old. 
Whether  it  be  our  san/da«wliter,  brother/ 
sister  or  friend.  Counseling  on  parenttog 
and  sexual  activity  must  be  given.  Toung 
children  must  be  told  expUdtly  to  hold  off 
on  sex  untfl  they  can  deal  with  the  some- 
times harmful  outcome.  We  all  must  con- 
tifbute  to  this  rising  crisis,  we  all  must  lend 
a  hand,  and  together  I  believe  we  can  con- 
quer lU 
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Edition  about  ourselves,  our  values,  our 
bodies  and  our  feelings  should  begin  in  ele- 
menluy  sehooL  Groups  conducted  by  older 
irtw  are  trained  in  fundamental  sex 
infolhation  and  value  structuring  and  by  a 
proftssinnsl  counselor.  A  community  parent 
shotid  be  also  utIllMd  for  this  purpose.  Por 
manf  of  our  students,  sexual  activity  begins 
In  elbnentary  school,  a  hygiene  daas  in  the 
llthlgrade  is  tool  tool  late.  These  aettvttlea 
should  be  conducted  In  a  relaxed  atmos- 
phere instead  of  a  rigid  didactic  lecture. 
They  should  be  on  going;  oimducted  on  the 
level'  of  understanding  of  the  students  in- 
volve. 

I  Imve  enclosed  a  video-tape  of  a  role-play 
on  "foung  parenthood." 


How  To  8<H.VB  THB  PKOBLBM  OF  TSSH 

PaanuBCT 
(By  Brace  Oreen) 

I  am  a  young  man  trying  to  make  it  in  ttiis 
world.  Uke  many  other  young  teens.  I  have 
been  t<dd  by  my  peers,  and  the  movies,  and 
televiston  and  the  books  I  read,  and  the 
music  I  hear  that  sex  is  the  experience  of 
experiences  and  that  everybody  Is  doing  it. 

Some  peopte  get  pregnant,  notice— I  did 
not  say.  become  parents.  I  doubt  if  many 
young  peopte  think  of  themaelvea  as  par- 
ents, think  of  the  enormous  responsibility. 
Children  need  shdter  and  food  and  clothing 
and  love  and  guldaooe. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  teens  get  preg- 
nant Is  that  they  leam  about  their  bodies 
and  sex  from  their  peas  and  soap-operas; 
instead  of  their  parents  or  other  responsible 
adults.  Nine  times  out  of  ten.  they  get  the 
wrong  information. 

The  only  thing  parente  say  to  them  about 
sex  is.  "Oont  bring  no  babies  into  my 
house."  That  is  the  wrong  thing  to  say  to 
misguided  youth.  Instead  they  should  teU 
them  that  their  bodies  and  their  love  are 
predous.  sacred  things,  not  to  be  shared 
with  Just  anyme.  Teens  are  seduced  into  ir- 
responsibte  sexual  behavior  the  same  way 
they  are  seduced  into  taktaig  drugs,  buying 
expensive  clothes  and  Jewelry.  Bvwybody 
wanUa"qulckflx." 
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low  TO  BOLYK  THB  PKOBLBI  OT  TSBC 
PaaSHAKCT 

(By  IMeUa  Williamson) 
main  cause  of  teoi  pregnancy  is  igno- 
rance. Teenagers  dont  understand  the  re- 
spMipibilltles  and  cooaequences  of  imtiiigfaig 
in  seic  and  they  are  reluctant  to  ask. 

Society  has  put  labels  on  sex;  "You 
shoi$dnt  have  sex  until  you're  married", 
"Toii're  too  young  to  ask  about  such 
things".  "That's  nothing  to  talk  about 
now*.  Many  peopte  dont  understand  that 
sex  )b  perfectly  natural  and  that  thoe  is 
noth^W  wrong  with  It  If  you  are  wiUtaig  to 
acceftt  and  understand  the  responsibilities 
thatko  with  it.  Many  teenagers  dont  under- 
stand these  responsibilities  and  often  get 
theoaelves  into  burdensome  situations  that 
they  cant  possibly  handte. 

Teenagers  often   have  sex   for  all  the 

1.  Because  "everyone  else  is  doing  It' 

2.  To  experiment. 

3.  I^cssures  from  their  boy/glri  friend. 

4.  pearching  for  love  and  care  that  isnt 
give*  at  hmne. 

we've  tried  to  lower  the  number 
pregnancies  by  offering  counseling 
Bhlng  Health  and  Sex  education  In 
llttte  has  been  accomplished  because 
are  tau^t  mostly  to  tOgb. 
and  a  few  Junior  high  sdiools.  Por 
e.  in  my  hi^  sctuxd.  Health  and  Sex 
I  arent  tautfit  untfl  you  are  in  the 
ith  giadel  Ooae  to  half  of  the  fresh- 
have  indulged  in  sexual  activity. 
Junior  hl^  and  dementary  school 
ito  have  had  sexl  By  this  time.  It  is  too 
These  daases  should  be  taui^t  at  a 
mudi  earlier  age.  In  first  grade  children 
shoitld  be  taught  some  form  of  sex  eduea- 
tloni  They  should  leam  about  the  human 
bo(tt.  Its  significance  and  Ita  Importanoe  at 
making  us  whote.  Iliat  Is  the  time  to  know 
becsiise  babiss  are  having  babies.  A  nine  or 
ten  ^ear  old  having  a  baby  is  no  longer  an 
uncommon  thing. 

we  already  have  teen  pregnancy  pro- 
grsBM.  aex  education  elaases,  news  arttetes. 
the  television  madia,  and  even  our  own  ex- 
periences to  tell  us  the  oooaeguenoes  of  get- 
ttng{pregnant  at  a  very  young  age.  Tet  stUl. 
thousands  of  teenage  glils  become  pregnant 
Thcfe  should  be  a  sex  education  daas  In 
evottr  grade  of  every  school  telltaig  students 
howfto  handte  sexual  pressures.  There  is  no 
better  way  to  do  it 

This  may  sound  far  fetched.  "Plve  and  six 
year  olds  learning  about  sex7  Dont  be 
silly."  I'm.  not  being  silly.  I'm  being  realis- 
tic. Today's  chOd  is  very  advanced,  so  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  being  abte  to  comprehend. 
More  than  ever,  aex  is  everywhere  in  our  so- 
detf  through  the  mass  media.  We  certainly 
wot^dnt  want  our  children  to  get  the  wrong 
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impressloii.  would  we?  Tet  they  dol  They 
can  leam  jthe  right  way  in  school,  in  Ele- 
mentary sfhooL* 
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Monday,  June  24, 19S5 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  SCr.  Bp^ker.  I  would 
like  to  stibmit  to  the  Ra(x>RD  for  my 
(»lleagu^  coii8idermU<m.  the  regults  of 
my  IMS  ^Dstituent  quegtionnaire. 

Budget:  deftoit  reduction  aod  tax 
reform  ct>ntlnue  to  be  major  oonoems 
for  the  people  of  wegtem  Maaaachu- 
setts.  The  taxpayera  of  my  district 
wish  to  a^  the  Tax  Code  provide  more 
relief  to  ihe  individual  and  the  family, 
rather  tmui  the  corpormUon.  Specif  1- 
cally,  anj  overwhelming  majority  wish 
|e  deducti<nis  for  home  mort- 
M  well  as  for  State  and 
tea  retained.  An  even  larger 
majority  feel  that,  in  general,  there  is 
UtUe  Justification  for  the  Tax  Code 
lo(vhol^  used  so  effectively  by  multi- 
million  dollar  cotT>orations. 

In  otHer  matters,  62  percent  ex- 
pressed J  opposition  to  financially 
aiding  tke  Ccmtras.  whOe  68  percent 
favor  ooatinulng  research  into  ways  to 
defend  ihe  Nation  against  ballistic 
mlssle  atjtadL  And.  in  a  matter  that  is 
critical  tf>  the  region.  84  pocent  favor, 
in  some  manner,  reducing  industrial 
onission^  that  result  in  add  rain. 
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GENERAL  FOUCV 


Mr.  Speako-,  I  have  the  utmost  cm- 
fidence  in  the  Judgment  of  the  people 
I  represent.  They  have  always  es- 
poused the  soundest  of  courses  for 
their  cities,  towns,  counties.  State, 
region  and  Nation.  Thia  is  why  I 
choose  to  share  their  ococems  and 
opinions  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Thank  you.  Mr.  ^>eaka-.« 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LBOISLA- 
TION  RELATING  TO  THB  DIB- 
P08AL  OP  LAND  AT  CAMP 
PARKS.  ALAMEDA  COUNT7.  CA 

HON.  FOitniEY  H.  (PE1E)  STARK 

ovcauyoaau 

niTBSHOVBOri 


Jronday.  June  24. 1$»S 


•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  BfiMker,  1  am 
today  introducing  it««i^H«yn  designed 
to  focus  attention  on  resolving  a  series 
of  difflcultleg  involvtaig  land  In  and 
around  the  Army's  Camp  Parks  Re- 
serve Foroes  Training  Area  in  Alameda 
County,  CA.  an  area  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  which  I  represent 

The  Ideas  in  this  bUl  can  h^  ensure 
the  Natiim  and  the  Treasury  that  cer- 
tain rxfffiss  Camp  Parks  land  la  aold  at 
the  hitfiest  poaslble  value.  But  it  also 
aasures  that  the  Army  fulfills  Its  duty 
to  certain  local  government  agencies. 
The  local  land  use  issues  Involved  are 
complex,  and  I  welcome  ideas  from 
any  group  or  individual  on  how  better 
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to  utillae  the  OKK»tunlties  provided 
by  this  land  disposal  To  repeat,  this 
bOl  is  an  attempt  to  focus  attenttai  on 
the  iasue.  end  the  uncertainties  on  the 
use  of  the  land,  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  using  this  valuable  laiu* 

BaskaOly.  my  bill  requires  that  150 
acres  of  Camp  Parks  land  which  the 
Army  and  G6A  want  to  dispose  of— 
since  they  are  not  utilizing  it— be  sold 
at  public  auction  to  the  hiiAiest 
bidder(s).  The  150  flat  acres  of  land 
are  situated  alongside  a  major  inter- 
atate  highway  and  would  make  a  great 
industrlal-commaclal  site.  There  are 
estimates  that  the  land  may  be  worth 
around  $30  million.  If  aold  as  an  indus- 
trial site.  I  hope  it  would  become  part 
of  the  tax  base  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
helping  that  community  in  its  growth. 

But  rather  than  return  all  the 
money  from  the  sale  to  the  Treasury, 
my  bill  requires  that  payment  be  made 
to  two  local  governmental  units  who 
have  been  hurt  by  the  Army's  oper- 
ation of  the  Camp  Parks  facility.  Ef- 
forts to  get  the  Army  to  do  Its  duty  to 
these  local  units  of  government  have 
not— to  date— succeeded.  The  first  pay- 
ment of  up  to  $6  million  would  be  to 
the  Dublin-San  Ramon  Services  Dis- 
trict to  help  improve  the  operations 
and  capacity  of  a  local  sewer  treat- 
ment plant  Why  should  there  be  a 
direct  Federal  payment  to  thto  particu- 
lar plant?  Sevwal  years  ago  the  Amy 
sigited  an  agreement— a  coDtraet— that 
it  would  (mly  use  300,000  galkms  per 
day  of  the  capacity  of  this  plant  The 
Army  has  consistently  and  flagrantly 
ignmed  that  agreement  and  its  aver- 
age gallonage  flow  has  been  about 
130,000  gallons  per  day  above  the 
300,000  figure.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  agreement  that  is  destroying  the 
aUllty  and  right  of  others  to  tie  into 
the  area's  treatment  center.  The  snv- 
ioes  district  has  told  me  that  to  make 
the  necessary  short-term  changes  in 
the  treatment  plant  would  cost  about 
$6  mUllan.  The  exact  figure  can  be  de- 
veloped during  the  hearing  process. 
There  are  other  dilutes  between  Ala- 
meda County  and  the  Army  over  vari- 
ous aewerage  rights.  The  Army  has  bar 
sically  refused  to  talk  to  the  county 
about  the  problems,  and  a  hearing  on 
this  bill  might  tu^  aid  their 
stonewalling. 

The  second  paymoit  is  $1,112,500  to 
the  Bast  Bay  Regional  Park  District 
[EBRPDl.  What  is  involved  here  is 
the  fact  that  about  10  years  ago  the 
Army  gave  approximately  445  acres  of 
land  on  the  northern  side  of  Camp 
Paries  to  the  EBRPD.  This  land  was 
used  by  EBRPD  to  meet  their  regional 
park  needs  and  was  designated  Tassa- 
jara  Creek  Regional  Park.  By  getting 
this  land  and  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
theirs  for  long-term  use.  the  park  dis- 
trict gave  up  the  c^^portimlty  to  buy 
fairly  cheap  land  in  the  area  which 
was   then   available.   The   i>ark   also 
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spent  some  money  providing  aooen  to 
mnd  facilities  in  the  psrk.  Now.  the 
Anny  wants  the  446  acres  back  be- 
cause there  is  a  plan  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  use  of  Camp  Paries  by 
reservists.  That  plan  requires  more 
land  for  heavy  vehicle  maneuvers  and 
tor  llcht  to  fairly  heavy  arUUery  range 
iHvetlee.  In  other  words,  the  Army  si- 
multaneously is  disposing  of  150  acres 
of  land  near  a  busy  highway,  but 
wants  ba^  445  acres  of  rolling  hill 
land  away  from  the  developed  areas. 
The  $1.1  million  will  rompwisate  the 
park  district  for  the  cost  of  their  addi- 
tirais  to  the  land  plus  the  opportunity 
cost  of  not  having  bought  other  land 
in  the  area  and  having  relied  on  the 
Armsr's  commitment  for  long-term  use 
of  the  land.  With  this  m<mey.  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  substitute  parkland, 
probably  in  some  of  the  ridges  in  the 
trlvalley  area,  and  they  will  voluntari- 
ly transfer  title  of  the  445  acres  back 
to  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  money— we  hope 
about  $24  million— will  go  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

There  are  other  issues  which  this 
bill  impacts. 

The  county  of  Alameda  wants  the 
ISO  acres  for  various  reasons:  A  possi- 
ble transit  station,  buffer  land  around 
an  adjacent  county— and  Federal- 
prison,  and— apparently— to  either  op- 
erate or  lease  or  sell  as  an  industrial 
paxk.  site.  The  county  proposes  to 
obtain  this  land  through  a  swap  that 
would  give  the  Navy  about  170  acres  of 
land  in  the  hUls  between  San  Leandro 
and  Castro  Valley.  The  Navy,  which 
badly  needs  extra  housing  in  the  bay 
area,  would  build  housing  units  on 
that  site.  My  bill  would  preclude  this 
elaborate— and  controversial— land 
swap. 

The  Navy  does  need  housing,  but  I 
would  wish  they  would  do  more  to  use 
scattered-site  houstag  and  to  use 
vacant  housing  or  to  rohab  housing 
which  currently  exists  throughout  the 
area.  The  170-aare  site  also  poses 
severe  earthquake  danger  problems 
and  the  addition  of  many  units  at  that 
site  would  strain  local  school,  road, 
and  other  services. 

The  dty  of  Dublin  would  like  the 
150  acres  of  land  to  be  an  industrial 
park  site,  and  I  hope  that  the  tax  base 
would  go  to  Dublin.  The  bill  would 
also  insure  that  much  more  money 
would  go  to  the  Treasury  than  under 
the  county's  plan.  Sale  at  public  auc- 
tion is  the  only  way  for  the  tajqwiyer 
to  be  sure  to  get  the  best  value  from 
this  very  valuable  land. 

The  questions  surrounding  the  use 
of  this  150  acres  sound  complicated  to 
those  not  familiar  with  the  site.  But  I 
think  my  bUl  can  begin  the  process  of 
solving  the  local  problems  while  pro- 
viding the  best  return  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

Again.  I  welcome  ideas  for  improve- 
ments in  the  proposaL* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LORENA  PALASCO      applicant) 

HON.  TONYCOELHO 
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COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Ms.  Lorena  J.  Palasoo  retired 
the  Los  Waw>tj  CA,  Unified 
Schobl  District  after  S8  years  of  dedi- 
cated servloe  to  her  community  as 
bothJeducator  and  prlndpaL 

Lotena  was  bom  in  Los  Banos,  and 
attended  elementary  and  high  school 
there.  In  1946  she  was  graduated  frcnn 
the  University  of  California  at  Berke- 
ley, and  the  next  year  was  awarded 
her  general  aecondaiy  credential  in 
eduction  from  U.C.  Bericeley. 

In  :iiM7  Lorena  began  her  career  in 
educiition  as  a  teacher  at  the  Los 
Banos  Union  Elonentary  SchooL  In 
1953:  she  was  awarded  her  elementary 
admkiistrator  credential,  and  since 
that!  time  has  been  principal  of  the 
Heniy  Miller  Elementary  SchooL  In 
1976ishe  also  became  principal  of  the 
Volt4  Elementary  SchooL 

Lorena's  service  to  her  community 
has  hot  been  limited  to  the  realm  of 
edu<9ition.  She  is  a  charter  member  of 
the  ia  Caridad  Guild  at  Valley  Chil- 
dren^ HospitaL  helped  to  organize  the 
Los  Bancs  Mental  Health  Services, 
and  currently  serves  on  the  Los  Bancs 
Community  Advisory  Committee  of 
Merged  College. 

Lorena  will  be  missed  greatly  by  the 
Henfy  Miller  Elonentary  SchooL  the 
Voltn  Elementary  SchooL  and  in  fact 
all  of  the  Los  Bancs  Unified  School 
District.  On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Los  Banos.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Lorena  Falasco  for  her  many  years  of 
selfless  service  to  the  youth  of  her 
community  as  their  prlndp^  educa- 
tor, land  friend,  and  I  wish  her  great 
hM>#ine8s  in  her  retirement* 


HOllORING  JOHN  DAVIS. 

BRANCH  MANAGER.  NORWALK 
SECURITY  OPPICE 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 
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and  informing  people  of 
their  ell4lbllity  for  Social  Security 
benefits.  John  has  been  the  branch 
manager  lor  the  Norwalk  office  since 
1982  afteij  woiting  as  a  field  represent- 
ative and  Supervisor. 

It  is  as  the  Norwalk  branch  manager 
that  I  hive  had  the  honor  to  know 
John.  He  bas  personally  assisted  me  in 
resolving  problems  people  in  my  dis- 
trict have  encountered  with  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  Prom  lost 
checks  aid  correcting  misinformation 
to  directing  people  to  places  where 
they  can  acquire  further  help.  John 
has  alwajts  been  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 
He  has  ^>een  invaluable  to  me  and 
members  |of  my  staff  in  straightening 
out  complicated  problems. 

John  id  being  honored  by  his  peers 
because  Ue  wHl  be  leaving  his  duties  as 
branch  manager  to  pursue  a  career  as 
an  attor^y.  While  working  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  John 
went  to  school  in  the  evenings  and 
earned  a  law  degree  from  Southwest- 
em  School  of  Law  in  1983  and  passed 
the  Calilomia  bar  a  year  later.  His 
high  caliber  and  dedication  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  aU  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  io  know  and  work  with  him. 

Mr.  Saeaker,  I  rise  today  on  the 
floor  of  (the  House  to  extend  my  best 
wishes  ahd  heartiest  congratulations 
to  John  Davis.  His  effort  and  enthusi- 
asm helped  establish  a  positive  image 
for  the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  set  {the  standard  for  others  to 
follow.* 


H.  BOSKEN, 

RETIREMENT 


Monday,  June  24,  29SS. 

TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  saluting 
John  Davis  for  his  outstanding  service 
to  t»e  people  of  the  34th  Congression- 
al District. 

O*  June  26. 1985.  at  a  special  lunch- 
eon !Mr.  Davis  will  be  honored  by  his 
frlettds  and  coworkers  for  his  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  people  as 
brai|ch  manager  of  the  Norwalk  Social 
Seciirlty  Office.  Mr.  Davis  has  served 
the  people  of  my  district  in  various  ca- 
pactties  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. John  began  his  career  as 
a  claims  representative  interviewing 
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•  Mr.  LiiiuiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Repre- 
sentative! of  the  First  Congressional 
District  it  Ohio.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  In  extending  sincere 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Charles 
Bosken.  president  of  Printing  Indus- 
tries Association  of  Southern  Ohio,  on 
the  occa^on  of  his  retirement  on  June 
25. 19867[ 

Mr.  BoBken  has  made  many  impor- 
tant coniributions  over  the  course  of 
his  15  ycfus  of  service  to  the  Printing 
IndustrldB  Association.  His  excellent 
rapport  #ith  people,  his  strong  finan- 
cial manpigement  skills,  and  his  inno- 
vation a^d  creativity  are  among  the 
numerous  exceptional  qualities  which 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  his  high 
level  of  aiccess.  He  has  been  an  indus- 
try leader  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  for  many  years.  His 
peers  describe  him  as  honest,  forth- 
right, and  straightforward. 

Mr.  Bo  iken  has  been  a  pioneer  in  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  health  in- 
surance program  for  the  printing  in- 
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dustry,  establishing  one  of  the  premier 
self-funded  trusts  in  the  Industry.  The 
Ohio  Graphic  Arts  Welfare  Fund 
became  the  motivation  for  establish- 
ment of  the  printing  industry  consoli- 
dated trust  now  serving  printing  on- 
ployers  and  employees  throughout  the 
Nation. 

ISx.  Bosken  will  certainly  be  missed 
by  all  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
printing  Industry.  However,  his  note- 
worthy contributions  and  his  positive 
influence  will  not  be  forgotten.  Please 
Join  me  in  extending  a  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Bosken  on  his  out- 
standing achievements.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
LYNN  DRAKE.  PRESIDENT, 
AHDPA 


HON.  GERRY  SKORSia 


OF 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPRESEMT  ATIVBS 

Monday,  June  24, 198S 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
press  secretary.  Lynn  Drake,  is  being 
recognized  toi^ht  for  the  dynamic 
leadership  she  has  demonstrated  as 
president  of  the  Association  of  House 
Democratic  Press  Assistants.  Since  few 
people  have  benefited  from  her  excep- 
tional abilities  as  much  as  myself.  I 
wanted  to  Join  in  commending  her  for 
a  Job  well  done. 

As  president  of  the  AHDPA.  Lynn 
has  helped  to  ensure  that  we,  as  legis- 
lators, are  oonvejring  our  message  in 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  way 
possible.  She  has  set  up  seminars  be- 
tween the  media  and  House  press  sec- 
retaries; conceived  and  edited  a  soon- 
to-be-released  book  on  House  media 
services:  and  provided  an  invaluable 
stream  of  advice  and  information  for 
new  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
working  in  Congress  is  the  opportuni- 
ty to  work  with  some  very  talented 
and  special  individuals.  Lynn  Drake  is 
Just  such  an  IndividuaL  She  demon- 
strates that  dally  as  my  press  secre- 
tary, and  she  has  certainly  proved  that 
as  president  of  the  Association  of 
House  Democratic  Press  Assistants.* 


THOUGHTS  OF  AN  ELDERLY 
WOMAN 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

or  oomracncoT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 198S 
•  BSr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  so  often,  one  receives  a  constitu- 
ent letter  so  moving  and  so  heartfelt 
that  it  merits  sharing  with  other 
Members  of  Congress.  Here,  for  my 
colleagues'  benefit.  I  would  like  to  re- 
print the  text  of  Just  such  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  an  elderly  woman  in  my 
district.   I   commend   it   to   my   col- 
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leagues'  attention  and  ask  that  they 
take  a  minute  to  read  it  and  absorb  its 


I  WIS  huncry— and  a  new  wnmimti^  ^na 
fonned  to  study  the  eamei  of  hunter. 

I  was  rtrt-  and  legidatotB  met  scaln  with 
new  ideas  forlfedleaK. 

I  was  ooM-and  fuel  Ulli  were  raised  for 
more  money  to  study  the  eltuatlon. 

I  waa  not  safe  In  my  own  home— and  law- 
yers began  to  debate  the  reasons  behind 
crime  and  what  can  be  done  about  It. 

I  wu  lonely— and  friends  went  into  their 
churches  to  pray  for  me.  and  closed  the 
door. 

I  am  stiU  hungry,  sick,  and  kmely.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REQUIRE  SERVING 
OF  CERTAIN  AMERICAN  PROD- 
UCTS ON  AMERICAN-FLAG  AIR- 
LINES 


HON.  F0R1T1EY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

orcAUPoanA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REntESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24. 198$ 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  on  behalf 
of  27  other  Members  and  myaelf .  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bUl  to  require  that 
American-flag  airlines  which  choose  to 
offer  alcoholic  bevoages  to  their  pas- 
sengers must  offer  American  made 
wines  and  beers.  Failure  to  do  so  will 
exclude  these  airlines  from  being  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  employee  business 
under  the  "ny  America  Act." 

We  feel  that  this  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate since  even  our  own  flag  air- 
lines seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  ad- 
vertise foreign  beverages.  An  example 
is  the  full  page  ad  on  the  tmtit  at  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  May  12 
in  which  a  first-class  passenger  is 
stretched  out  after  constmilng  a  "vin- 
tage wine  like  Puligny-Mimtrachet." 

This  is  not  a  ease  of  sour  grapes.  In 
fact,  our  Nation's  grapes  are  outstand- 
ing and  I  won't  fill  up  the  Rbooeo  with 
lists  of  the  blind  wine  and  beer  tast- 
ings which  American  products  have 
won  over  older  and  more  ancient 
namea.  We  have  products  as  good  or 
better  than  those  being  served.  Yet 
they  are  not  being  served.  In  many 
cases,  we  believe  foreign  governments 
require  the  use  of  products  only  from 
that  foreign  country.  In  others,  it  is 
just  a  matter  of  old>boy  purchasing 
networks. 

All  we  want  Is  our  own  airlines  to 
give  the  same  attention  to  helping 
other  Americans  as  foreign  airlines 
give  to  their  own  nation's  products. 
Many  foreign  airlines  "showcase" 
their  nation's  products  in  both  their 
first-dasB  and  coach  offerings.  They 
realize  it  is  a  form  of  national  advertis- 
ing and  maritet  promotion  that  leads 
to  Increased  export  sales.  Yet  our  car- 
riers do  not  seem  to  see  this. 

It  is  our  belief  that  most  foreign  air- 
lines have  either  a  de  facto  or  a  de 
Jure  policy  of  not  carrying  American 
light  alcoholic  beverages.   In  many 
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cases,  it  seems  that  they  carry  only 
the  product  of  their  own  nation.  In 
other  cases,  they  seem  to  carry  the 
product  of  every  nation  except  the 
United  States.  For  example.  I  would 
refer  readers  to  the  Japan  Air  uiyit  ad 
in  the  June  17  issue  of  Business  Week. 
We  are  running  a  trade  deficit  with 
Jvan  of  $3  to  $4  billlcm  a  month.  Yet 
in  an  ad  geared  to  American  travelers, 
the  pictures  feature  a  French  cham- 
pagne, a  French  bordeaux,  a  French 
liquor,  and  a  Japanese  sake.  It  may  be 
nearly  Impossible  for  American  bever- 
age products  to  get  a  fair  shake  <»i 
these  foreign  owned  and  operated 
Intematkmal  airlines. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  we  should 
provide  some  offsetting  relief  for  our 
own  Nati<m's  products.  America's  flag 
aircraft  receive  numerous  subsidies 
from  the  public  in  the  way  of  airport 
aid.  airway  safety,  telecommunlcatlaas 
services,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  therefore  m>propriate  that  Federal 
legislation  can  require  the  heU>  of 
America's  airlines  in  offsetting  the 
unfair  trade  situatitm  facing  our  own 
beer  and  wine  industries  in  interna- 
tional transportation. 

If  an  American-flag  air  carrier  does 
not  want  to  carry  our  own  fine  prod- 
ucts, then  it  should  not  get  the  busi- 
ness of  Federal  agencies  when  their 
employees  travel  overseas. 

The  following  Members  are  oospon- 
sors  of  the  bilL  Mr.  Pasbatab.  Mr.  Aw- 
DESSOH.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Beemav.  Mr. 
Bosco.  Ms.  Boxer.  Mr.  Browh.  Ms. 
BusTOH,  Mr.  Chaptie.  Mr.  Coelbo.  Mr. 
Damheiixtbr.  Mr.  Deixums.  Mr. 
DtxoH.  Mr.  DowHET.  Mr.  EIdwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Faqo,  Mr.  HAwmn. 
Mr.  IMBMUK,  Mr.  I^vm,  Mr.  LonnR. 
Mr.  Martxhez,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr. 
Miller.  Mr.  Pabbxta.  Mr.  Rahcsl.  Mr. 
ROTBAL.  and  Mr.  Scbumer.* 


JOHNNY  OTIS  STILL  SWINGING 
AFTER  ALL  THESE  YEARS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

arcALzroKMiA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  repkesxiitatives 

Monday,  June  24. 198S 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  dearest  friends,  and  my  former 
congressional  deputy  chief  of  staff  is 
going  to  be  in  town  Tuesday  ni^t  His 
name  is  Johnny  Veliotis.  I  guess  the 
name  doesn't  ring  a  bell  for  most  of 
my  colleagues.  People  in  Johnny's 
hometown  of  Vallejo.  CA.  had  their 
difficulties  with  the  name,  too;  so 
Johnny  shortened  it  to  Otis.  Now  if 
that  doesn't  ring  a  beU,  you  haven't 
listened  to  the  radio  or  watched  televi- 
sion since  at  least  1941! 

I  met  Johnny  in  1946  at  New  Yoi^'s 
legendary  ApoUo  Theatre.  Even  thai, 
at  the  tender  age  of  25.  Johnny  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  world's  great- 
est Jan  drummers.  That  was  the  era  of 
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the  Ug  bands.  And  Johnny  loved  those 
big  bands.  But  1947  saw  the  close  of 
that  era.  It  could  be  said.  I  suppose, 
that  the  need  to  survive  forced 
Johnny  toward  fame. 

In  1943  at  Nat  "King"  Cole  and 
Jtanmy  Wltherspoon's  suggestion. 
Johnny  went  to  L.A.  to  play  drums  for 
Harlan  Letmard's  band.  He  also  did  a 
few  other  glgi  around  town.  Then  he 
went  oa  the  road  in  1946  with  his  own 
big  band.  In  1947.  though,  he  found 
himself  back  In  LJL  and  having  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  getting  work.  Big 
bands  were  dead.  Johnny  decided  that 
if  he  wanted  to  eat,  he  had  to  do  some- 
thing Just  a  bit  different  So  he  re- 
duced his  band  to  not  much  more  than 
a  trumpet,  a  trombone,  a  couple  of 
saxes,  and  some  drums.  As  Johnny 
said.  "All  of  us  really  wanted  to  stay  in 
the  big-band  field,  but  we  had  to  go  to 
the  blues  to  survive.  So  we  were  very 
blues,  but  the  horns  still  played  riffs 
with  the  seventh  cm  top."  That  change 
was  the  birth  of  rhythm  and  blues. 
Music  in  America  hasnt  been  the 
same  since.  Everything  that  has  come 
along  since  bears  the  stamp  of  BAtB 
influoice. 

Johnny  is  rightfully  recognized  as 
one  of  R&B's  premier  and  foremost 
entertainers.  The  list  of  his  hits  is  awe 
tn^irlng:  "Double  Crossln'  Blues." 
"Dreamin  Blues."  "Rocking  Blues." 
"Pto  Away  Places."  "Deceiving  Blues." 
"Wedding  Blues."  "All  Night  Long," 
"BCambo  Boogie,"  "Oee,  Baby," 
"Sunset  to  Dawn,"  are  Just  a  few  of 
his  classics,  liany  people  identify 
"Every  Beat  of  My  Heart"  with 
Gladys  Knight  Gladys  popularized  it 
Jolumy  wrote  it 

But  more  than  being  a  great  enter- 
tainer in  his  own  right  Johnny  has 
been  a  notable  patron  for  other  young 
artists.  Little  Willie  John.  Hank  Bal- 
lard, and  Jackie  Wilson  are  all  Otis 
discoveries.  So  is  Big  Mama  Thornton. 
I  sositect,  however,  that  Johnny  is 
most  proud  of  one  very  special  h(Hne 
grown  discovery.  That  is  his  own  son 
Shuggle  OUs.  who.  by  the  age  of  16 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest 
blues-rode  guitarists  in  the  country. 
Shuggle  now  tours  with  Johnny.  Nicky 
Otis,  who  also  tours  with  his  brother 
and  father  is  an  excellent  drummer 
whose  abilities  are  quickly  becoming 
recognized. 

As  I  said,  my  friend  Johnny  is  going 
to  be  in  town  Tuesday  night  You  can 
find  him  at  Charlie's  Georgetown.  If 
you  want  to  give  your  ears  and  soul  a 
rare  treat,  you'll  Join  me  and  my  staff 
there.  Johnnys  been  a  hit  for  45 
years.  Anybody  who  appeals  to  five 
generations  has  got  to  have  a  little 
scmiethlng  going  for  hitn  Come  and 
hear  for  yourself.* 
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HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OrCALDOUnA 

vi  THB  Houn  or  xxngsiirrATivis 

Monday.  June  24, 1985 

COELHO.  Mr.  %>eaker,  it  is 
with, great  honor  that  I  take  this  op- 
port^ty  to  pay  tribute  to  an  aocom- 
plisbied  individual  who  has  significant- 
ly contributed  to  his  community,  his 
f,  and  his  fellowman.  the  distin- 
constltuent  I  qwak  of  is  Mr. 
Cunningham  of  Merced.  CA. 
i  be  retiring  from  his  position 
manager  of  the  city  of  Merced, 
but  t  am  sure  his  contributions  will 
contkiue. 

BOl  has  dedicated  his  professional 
life  fo  the  development  and  enhance- 
ment of  several  flourishing  western 
cotn^uniUes  in  California  and  Oregcm. 
Durifig  his  26-year  career.  William 
Cunningham  has  demonstrated  his  ex- 
perti^  with  the  dty  of  Astoria.  OR. 
1969*64;  the  dty  of  North  Sacramento, 
1964|65:  Yuba  aty,  1966-69:  the  dty 
of  MPl  Valley.  1969-74:  and  the  dty  of 
Mertied  from  February  1974  to  the 
present 

Under  his  direction  and  guidance  the 
dty  of  Merced  has:  Authorized  the 
constructicm  of  a  new  dty  hall  and 
councU  chambers;  constructed  the  Joe 
Herlj  Pailt  softball  complex;  reinstated 
the  employee  recognition  award  pro- 
oonducted  extensive  downtown 
>ilitatlon  projects:  and  approved 
>rth  Merced  sewage  project 

Bill  has  contributed  to  his  country 
throt«h  his  demonstrated  patriotism 
and  Valor  during  his  12  years  of  mili- 
tary Service.  During  World  War  n.  Bill 
activtely  participated  in  the  preinva^ 
sion  {bombardments  of  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  Following  the  war  he  served 
as  a  naval  officer  in  the  U.&  Naval  Re- 
serve until  1954. 

Bin  has  contributed  to  the  Merced 
community  through  his  active  partid- 
patiqn  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Association  of  Retired  Persons,  and  as 
a  lay  minister  in  our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Cat^llc  Church,  Merced. 

I  Would  like  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
V>prtciation  for  his  many  years  of 
conttlbutlons  to  the  Meroed  communi- 
ty. I  Join  with  his  friends  and  col- 
leagues in  offering  our  warmest  wishes 
to  HIU  and  his  wife  Ethel  for  their 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead.* 


HONi  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 


n  THB  Housi  or 


lATTVlS 


fotuiay,  June  24. 198S 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
my  colleagues'  attention 
being  undertaken  by  the 
opment  Institute  which  will 
i  TtytrnmUMaa  of  the 
!  warmth  and  the  pain  that 
1  experience  in  Vietnam, 
ojeet  a  documentary  film 
r  oitltled  "The  Womm  War- 
tell  the  story  of  the  tre- 
mendous courage  and  endurance  of 
Army  nuijtes  in  Vietnam.  The  wartime 
environment  that  these  women  faced 
uni<me  in  our  history;  the  de- 
i  of  nurses  in  Vietnam 
unlike  th^se  in  any  other  conflict  De- 
spite th^  Vietnam  orientation  pro- 
grams, there  was  no  way  to  fuUy  pie- 
pare  thete  niirses  for  the  monsoons, 
the  suffdcatlng  heat  the  rampant 
tropical  (iseaaes,  the  exhaustion  and 
long  houis  of  duty  and  above  all.  the 
endless  calsualties. 

The  prpgram  will  show  the  many 
vital  contributions  that  these  nurses 
made  beyond  their  professional  call- 
ing: run^ng  orphanages,  performing 
emergency  surgery,  and  even  standing 
guard  ov^  wounded  soldiers.  The  sto- 
ries wiU  be  told  by  both  the  nurses 
themselv^  and  by  physicians,  soldiers. 
Army  oflioers.  and  others  who  were 
stationed]  in  Vietnam,  and  will  show 
the  ef  f eci  that  these  experiences  had 
upon  their  personal  and  professional 
lives.      T 

Unlike  the  Infantry  and  other  mili- 
tary personnel  who  were  directly  en- 
gaged in  battle,  these  nurses  fought  to 
save  llve4  Political  ideologies,  territo- 
rial dainfi  and  culture  differences  of 
people  wfre  secondary;  they  were  the 
and  the  caregivers.  And.  al- 
'ley  weren't  on  the  front 
truly  saw  the  worst  of  the 
,  Important  documentary— 
which  will  have  the  support  of  nursing 
and  other  health  care  associations,  as 
well  as  pavate  corporations  and  veter- 
ans' groiuis— will  provide  at  last  a  per- 
sonal acobunt  of  these  "women  war- 
riors" who  truly  served  with  honor 
and  distinction.* 


GRUMMAn  and  LITERACY  VOL- 
UNTEER OF  LONG  ISLAND:  A 
VALUAjBLE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
PARTNERSHIP 

HOH  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

I  OFnWTOUC 

HI  THE  HOUSE  or  BXTRBSBTT  ATIVXS 

1  'onday.  June  24,  198S 
*  Mr.  I>  )WNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your 
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attention  an  important  program  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  adult  illiter- 
acy which  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Grumman  Corp.  on  Long  Tai^t^^j 

In  the  fall  of  1984.  employees  at 
Grumman's  facility  at  Bethpage.  NY, 
undertook  a  project  to  tutor  adults 
who  are  illiterate.  Working  with  Liter- 
acy Volunteers  of  Long  Island,  part  of 
a  nationwide  organization  which  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  battle  against  U- 
Ilteracy,  18  Grumman  employees  at 
Bethpage  have  committed  themselves 
to  spend  about  40  hours  each  In  the 
course  of  the  year  tutoring  an  adult  on 
a  one-to-one  basis. 

The  employees  meet  with  their  stu- 
dents on  their  own  time,  often  on  the 
weekends.  Grumman  picks  up  the  cost 
of  the  materials  and  organizes  the  pro- 
gram with  Literacy  Volunteers.  Ms. 
Sharon  Grosser,  manager  of  Commu- 
nity Support  Programs  for  Grumman, 
coordinates  this  effort 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  take  notice  of  this  effort. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have 
woticed  hard  to  see  that  the  FMeral 
Government  plays  an  active  and  posi- 
tive role  in  supporting  local  education- 
al and  social  service  efforts.  However, 
in  the  face  of  the  severe  budget  cuts  of 
the  past  4  years.  I  realize  that  It  is  im- 
portant that  those  of  us  who  are  com- 
mitted to  strong  educational  and  social 
programs  for  aU  our  citizens  woiIl 
dosely  with  private-sector  efforts  in 
stitching  up  the  holes  in  the  safety 
net. 

This  past  April,  six  Onmmian  em- 
ployees who  are  actively  involved  In 
the  company's  charitable  contribution 
campaign  came  to  Washington  to  ex- 
plore ways  in  which  employee  contri- 
butions can  be  effectively  used  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  hungry  and 
senior  citizens  at  a  local  leveL  Diuring 
their  visit  with  me,  I  learned  of  the 
Literacy  Program  at  Bethpage.  and  I 
would  like  to  share  this  information 
with  my  colleagues  and  commend  the 
efforts  of  Grumman's  employees.  I 
hope  that  we  Members  can  play  a 
active  role  In  fostering  these  initia- 
tives.* 


NEW  LEGISLATION 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 


OF 
ZH  THX  HOUSE  Or  HXPKESBHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  24, 1985 
*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
legislation  to  restrict  the  imports  of 
gasoline  and  fuel-blending  stocks 
which  are  posing  a  serious  threat  to 
our  oil  refining  industry  and  our  na- 
Uoiud  security. 

For  the  past  4  years,  the  U.S.  refin- 
ing industry  has  been  under  siege  by 
foreign  refineries  which  h»ve  in- 
creased   drastically     the    level    and 
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amount  of  gasoline  and  blend  stocks 
they  export  to  the  United  States.  The 
impact  in  addition  to  the  negative  im- 
pacts from  increased  foreign  produe- 
tl<m  of  crude  oH.  has  been  to  put  the 
UJ3.  energy  industry,  particularly  re- 
fineries, in  deep  «n»iyial  trouble 

The  United  States  aocounU  for  44 
percent  of  the  worldwide  demand  for 
gasoline.  For  this  obvious  reason, 
motor  gasoline  accounts  for  half  of 
the  total  output  from  U.S.  refineries. 
The  closing  of  numerous  ««>ii  ^xtd 
large  refineries,  particularly  in  the 
Northeast  East  and  South,  due  to 
this  unprecedented  and  accelerated 
level  of  imports  of  motor  g— ^Unf.  not 
only  poses  a  threat  to  our  «»m«».«i  se- 
curity but  has  shrunk  the  tax  base  of 
State  and  \oeal  «w"»"iinltlfa  and  has 
caused  the  loss  of  »*«'"ifands  of  Jobs. 
There  have  been  26  refineries  that 
have  shut  down  or  beoi  idled  since  the 
end  of  1983  alcme.  These  refinery  clos- 
ings have  depressed  our  refinery  ca- 
padty  by  ^proximately  1  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  If  U.8.  (H>erating  capadty 
declines  by  another  1  miin^in  barrels 
per  day,  which  at  the  current  pace  of 
imports  will  occur  in  1986,  it  wOl  place 
this  country  in  serious  risk  of  being  in 
the  unenviable  position  of  again  rely- 
ing on  whims  of  OPEC  oil  companies 
to  supply  our  energy  needs. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
[SPR]  was  designed  to  insure  against 
the  negative  impacts  of  crude  oil  inter- 
niptions.  The  entire  premise  of  the 
SPR  is  predicated  on  a  refining  indus- 
try capable  of  meeting  this  Nation's 
demand.  Imports  of  gasoline  and  blend 
sUKka  increased  300  percent  from  1980 
to  1984.  while  rates  of  petroleum  im- 
ports actually  decreased  by  22  percent 
New  OPEC  refineries  will  sotm  export 
an  additional  1  million  barrels  of  re- 
fined product  per  day  whidi  will  result 
in  a  further  drastic  dedine  in  our  re- 
fining capadty.  thereby  Jeopardizing 
the  very  ooncept  of  BPR  and  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  expected  imports  in  the  next 
few  years  can  make  the  Increases  of 
the  past  4  years  look  mild  by  compari- 
son. Crude  oil  price  subsidies  allow 
Middle  East  refiners  to  effectively 
compete  in  the  refined  product 
market  The  new  OPEC  refineries,  to- 
gether with  trade  barriers  in  Japan 
and  Western  Europe,  direct  the  world 
surplus  of  refined  products  to  the 
United  States  where  tariffs  for  gaso- 
line have  not  been  modified  since  1958. 

I  have  drafted  leglslaUm  to  provide 
severe  penalties  for  expmters  of  gaso- 
line in  order  to  curtaO  domestic  im- 
ports of  foreign  product  while  at  the 
same  time  allowing  a  level  of  imports 
to  meet  national  needs. 

This  bill  imposes  a  three-tiered  ad 
valorem  tax  on  imported  gasoline  and 
blend  stocks.  The  purpose  of  ad  valo- 
rem taxes  is  to  retain  the  cost  penalty 
factor  at  all  levels  of  prices  of  oU  per 
barreL  The  taxes  will  range  from  the 
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equlvalott  of  $2.50  per  barrel  at  levels 
of  bmwrts  that  existed  in  1981  to  a 
rate  equivalent  of  $5.50  per  barrel  for 
1084  levels,  at  today's  prices. 

The  ad  valorem  tax  is  applied  to 
levels  of  imports  on  the  ratio  of  gaso- 
line to  the  total  amount  of  petroleum 
imputed  during  that  qiedfic  period. 
It  is  to  be  adjusted  each  year  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission.  This 
will  allow  for  increases  in  the  amounts 
of  gasoline  being  imported,  in  order  to 
respond  to  national  «fa^«m<ff  in  the 
event  domestic  productkm  decreases 
or  consumption  drastically  increases. 
By  omifinlng  the  tax  to  motor  fuel 
only  and  basing  it  on  the  percentage 
of  total  petroleum  imported,  foreign 
state-owned  refineries  cannot  increase 
the  refining  of  gasoline  to  the  detri- 
ment of  heating  fuels,  thereby  increas- 
ing their  profits. 

The  areas  impacted  the  most  by  the 
current  import  situatimi  are  those 
areas  containing  large  nimibers  of  ofl 
refineries  and  areas  impacted  nega- 
tively by  inuwrted  oU.  in  other  words, 
areas  with  high  transportation  and 
weatherization  costs.  For  these  rea- 
sons, moneys  raised  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation,  anticipated 
at  over  $600  million  above  current  rev- 
enue levels.  shaU  be  divided  between 
the  Urban  Mass  Transptntatlon  Pro- 
gram and  the  Weatherization  Pro- 
cram.  60  percent  and  40  percent  re- 
spectively.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

"ntle  rv  of  Senate  Resolutkm  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  ccmference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest-designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  inftmnatlcm 
for  printing  hi  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marics  section  of  the  ComaossioiuL 
Recoxd  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
June  25.  1985.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 
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Mnmios  Schbdulkd 


JDMEa6 


Finance 
To  iaold  beaitana  on  the  nomination  of 
C.  Bruce  Smart.  Jr.,  of  Connectieut.  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade. 

SD-216 
fcSOajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearinsB  on  &  1017,  to  provide 
for  the  tranafer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Waahlngton  Alrporta  to  an  independ- 
ent airport  authority,  and  S.  1110,  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  grants  to  the 
Waahlngton  MetitHWlltan  Airports  for 
certain  capital  expenditures. 

SR-2SS 
Finance 
TO  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
tax  reform  proposal. 

8D-215 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Oovemment  Management 

Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  enforcement  of  the 
Employee  Retironent  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA). 

SD-343 
Judiciary 

OoDstitution  Subcommittee 
Business  mwtting.  to  consider  S.  86,  to 
eHmlnat.e  gender-baaed  distinctions, 
and  S.J.  Res.  3,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  that  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  Individual  or  group  silent 
prayer  or  reflection  in  public  schools. 

8D-226 
Select  on  InteUlgmce 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  Intelligence 
matters. 

SH-210 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrititm.  and  Forestry 
Buslueas  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  Ml  and  &  016,  bills  to  expand 
export  markete  for  United  States  agri- 
cultural  commodities,    provide    price 
and  income  i»otection  for  farmers, 
assure   consumers   an  abundance   of 
food  and  tSber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  assist- 
ance programs,  and  related  measures. 

SR-32aA 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee <m  Armed  Services'  Subcommittee 
on    Strategic    and    Theater    Nuclear 
Forces  to  review  Soviet  Strategic  force 
developments. 

SD-102 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appromlatlons'  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  to  review  Soviet  strategic 
force  developments. 

SD-192 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  836,  to  revise  li- 
censing iHToeedures  for  production  and 
utilisation  facilities  for  nuclear  materi- 
al, and  8.  16.  to  establish  a  National 
Academy  for  Nuclear  Power  Safety  to 
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fgvide   training  to  civilian  nuclear 
wer  plant  personneL 

SD-406 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
T^bold  hearings  on  8.  902,  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  gaming  activities 
on  Indian  lands. 

SD-628 
11:30  ajn. 
Appfopriations 

Disti  let  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  truancy  within  the 
I  Mstrlct  of  Coliunbia  school  system. 

SD-138 
1:00  pjn. 
Oovtmmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Suboommit- 
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Tot  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
tp  modify  deductions  for  certain  tax 
0ayments  to  State  and  local  govem- 
ifients. 

SD-342 
2:00  p^n. 
Aimed  Services 

Mai^wwer  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Tq  hold  hearings  on  8. 1301,  to  strength- 
the  counterlntelligenoe  cmMibilities 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

8R-232A 
Jud 

hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


SD-226 
and  Human  Resources 

Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
ibcommittee 
less  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  140,  to 
lurage  States  to  enact  child  protec- 
tion reforms  which  are  derigned  to  Im- 
prove legal  and  administrative  pro- 
regarding  the  Investigation 
id  prosecution  of  child  sexual  abuse 


SD-430 
3:00  pin. 
Annilture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  &  501  and 
9.  616,  bills  to  expand  export  markets 
for  United  States  agricultural  com- 
iiodities,   provide   price   and   Income 
protection  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
feasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
licome  food  assistance  programs,  and 
ited  measures. 

8R-338A 


9:00 


JUNE  37 


10:00 
Agriculi 


.  IServices 
Cltised  business  meeting,  to  consider  8. 
1271,  authorliing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
[986  for  Intelligence  aetivltlea  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  rou- 
tine military  nomlnaticnia. 

SR-222 
lonAglng 
To  hold  hfarlngs  on  the  problems  of  the 
aedteally  uninsured. 

SD-628 

,  Sciflnoe,  and  Transportation 
I  Subcommittee 
t4  hold  hearings  on  proposals  relating 
\o  International  airport  security  and 
fnti-hUaeking,  Including  S.  1321  and  8. 
1826. 

'  SR-253 

Finance 
T*  continue  hearings  on  the  President's 
ax  reform  propoaaL 

SD-21S 


!.  Nutritiim.  and  Forestry 
meeting,  to  continue  markup 
1  and  8.  616,  bills  to  expand 
markeU  for  United  States  agrl- 
commodities.  provide  price 
protection  (or  farmers, 
consumers  an  abundance  of 
food  and  fiber  at  reasonable  prices, 
and  continue  low-Income  food  aarist- 
anoe  irograms,  and  related  measures. 

SR-328A 
Energy  arid  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  iJtpO^  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  recrea- 
tion fees  as  authorised  In  the  Land 
and  \^ater  Cmservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965.  I 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 


Nuclear 
To  corn 


tional 
Safet: 
nudi 


ion  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  8.  836.  to  revise 

procedures   for   production 

ttion  facilities  for  nuclear 

and  8.  16.  to  establish  a  Na- 

Academy   for   Nuclear   Power 

to  provide  training  to  civilian 

power  plant  personneL 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Buslnoft  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
btisln^n. 

8D-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Children,  Family,  Drugs,  and  Alcoholism 
Subcctnmittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem oi  drugs  In  the  military. 

8D-430 
Joint  EcoiK>mlc 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  budget  status 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

2257  Raybum  Building 
3:00  pjn. 
Agricultu  re.  Nutrition,  aiul  Forestry 
Buslnes  i  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  501  and 
S.  616,  bills  to  expand  export  maAets 
for  Xmlted  States  agricultural  com- 
modities,  provide   price   and   Income 
prote<  tion  for  farmers,  assure  consum- 
ers an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  continue  low- 
Income  food  assistance  programs,  and 
relatep  measures. 

8R-328A 
4.'00pjn. 
Select  ontlntelllgence 
Closed  f  rief  Ing  on  intelligence  matters. 

SH-219 


JUNE28 
10:00  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 

EconomiO     Resources,     Competitiveness, 
and  Security  Economics  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Navy  shipbuilding 
at  Oeperal  Dynamics. 

SD-628 


JULY  9 
9:30 1 
Energy  aid  Natural  Resources 
Natiu«l  Resources  Development  and  Pro- 
ductl(in  Subcommittee 
To    hold    oversight    hearings    on    the 
Impaot  on  the  coal  Indiutry  of  the 
Offlo    of  Surface  Mining's  proposed 
rulensking  to  collect  permit  applica- 
tion ffes. 

8D-366 


June  S4,  1985 

2:00  pan. 
'Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1145,  Rulemak- 
ing Procedures  Reform  Act  of  1986. 

SD-226 

JULY  10 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1310,  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  of  political  broad- 
casting laws.  ' 

„  8R-253 

Oovemmental  Affairs 

Oovemmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  bold  oversight  |tearings  aa  proposals 
to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Washington  Airports  to  an 
independent  airport  authority. 

,   ^  SD-342 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

,A««  8D-430 

10:00  aan. 

Environment  and  Public  Woito 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 

authorizing  funds  for  the  FMeral  Aid 

Highway  Program. 

„    ^  SD-406 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  exam- 
ine certain  barriers  to  adoption. 

SD-430 

JULY  11 
9:30  aon. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  and  Conservation  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  bearings  to  review 
the  current  sUte  of  and  factors  affect- 
ing the  natural  gas  maiket. 

,«««  SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation authorizing  f  imds  for  the  Feder- 
al Aid  Highway  Program. 

8D-406 

JULY  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Reaouroes 
PubUc  Lands.  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  720,  to  establish 
a  permanent  boundary  for  the  Ariw« 
National  Pai^  in  the  SUte  of  Maine. 

,«««  SD-366 

10:00  ajn. 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Imple- 

menUtlon    of    the    Asbestos    School 

Hazard  Abatement  Act  cnue  V  of  Pi. 

98-377). 

SD-406 

July  IS 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  680,  to  limit  im- 
ports of  textUes  and  textile  products 
into  the  United  States  to  a  one  per- 
cent growth  rate  for  exporting  coun- 
tries. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  h— hw^t  oo  the  Im- 
plementation of  section  404  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  relating  to  the  wet- 
lands dredge  and  fill  permit  program. 

-w-^  SD-862 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Regional  and  Community  Development 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hffcrings  to  review  the  programs 

snd  policies  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 

Authority. 

8D-406 

July  16 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resotirces 
To  hold  ovoBi^t  beuiim  to  examine 
VS.  relations  with  the  International 
Labor  Organisation  (LUO.). 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn.  ^^ 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Regional   and  Community   Development 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  the  pro- 
grams and  policies  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

SD-406 

July  17 
9H)0ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  considin'  pending 
calendar  business. 


9:30 


SD-430 


Commerce.  Sdenoe.  and  Transportation 
TO  resume  hearings  (m  8.  Res.  178.  to 
urge  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  retain  the  current  automobOe 
fuel  economy  standards,  and  8.  1097. 
to  provide  for  the  appropriate  treat^ 
ment  of  methanol  powered  automo- 
bOea. 

SR-2S3 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  dvil  rights  Issues. 

SD-4S0 
10:00  ajn. 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  overst^t  h»ri»^^,  to  review 
Envlitmmental  Protection  Agency  reg- 
ulations concerning  ocean  Incineration 
of  hazardous  waste. 

2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  to  evaluate  alterna- 
tives for  developing  land  adjacent  to 
Union  Station  in  Washington.  D.C.  for 
use  of  the  Administrative  Offloea  of 
the  \3A.  Courts. 

8D-406 

J17LY18 
10:00  ajn. 
Envlromnent  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propoeed  legisla- 
tion authorizing  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Program. 

SD-406 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  childhood 
vaccination  programs. 

8D-430 
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JULY  19 
9:30  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  bearlnci  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  *ti«^ttf  striped  p-t 
Conservation  Act  (PX.  98-613). 

SD-406 

July  23 
9-JOajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  on  pending  calendar 
business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn.  «»'-«« 

Environment  and  Puldic  Works  I 

Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  a  445,  to  revise  cer- 
tain provlslaas  regarding  liability  for 
nuidear  InctdenU.  and  &  1225.  to  com- 
pensate the  public  for  taijurles  or  dam- 
ages suffered  in  the  event  of  an  acci- 
dent involving  nuclear  activities  un- 
dertaken by  Nuclear  Regidatory  Com- 
mission licensees  or  Department  of 
Energy  omtractms. 

-^  8D-406 

2:00  pjn. 

Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  continuation  of 

most-favored-natioa  (MFM)  treatment 

for  Hungary.  Romania.  Chtau,  and  Af • 

ghanlstan.  and  a  935,  to  deny  MFN 

status  to  Afghanistan. 

8D-215 

JULY  34 
9:30  ajn. 
Cnnmeroe,  Science,  and  Tranmortation 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  1310,  to  Im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  political 
broadcasting  laws. 

SR-2S3 

JULY3S 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Reaouroes 
Labor  SubctMunittee 
To    hold    ovendght    hearings    on    the 
impact  of  the  Supreme  Court's  ruling 
In  Oarda  vs.  San  Antonio  Metivpoli- 
tan  Transit  Authority  on  the  coverage 
of  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ees under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

8D-430 
10:00  ajn.    , 

Environment  and  Public  Woits 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  a  445,  to  revise 
certain  provislmu  regarding  liability 
for  nuclear  incidents,  and  8.  1225.  to 
compensate  the  public  for  injuries  or 
clamages  suffered  In  the  event  of  an 
accident  involving  nuclear  activities 
undertaken  by  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Ucenaees  or  Department 
of  Energy  contractors. 

SD-406 

JULY  29 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  824,  authorizing 
funds  for  programs  of  tiUe  I  of  the 
Marine    Protection.     Research,     and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972.  and  related 
measures. 

8D-406 
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JULY  so 
10:00  ajn. 
*BDviiooiBent  ukI  Public  Works 
Rcflaosl  and  Oommunlty  Development 
SubeoBunittoe 
To  remme  heartnci  to  review  the  pro- 
Brams  and  poUdea  of  the  Tenneaaee 
Valley  Authority. 

8D-406 

JULY  31 
0:30  ajn. 
Later  and  Hunan  Reaouroea 
To  hold  hearlnga  to  examine  certain 
barriers  to  health  care. 

SD-430 
lOKWajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Transportation  Suboommlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion authoriiinc  funds  for  the  Federal 
Aid  Highmy  Program. 

SD-406 


rSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OCTOBER  1 


UMi  an. 
Vet(  rans'  Affairs 
T(  hold  hearings  to  review  the  leglala- 
Ive  priorities  of  the  American  Legion. 

8D-106 

CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  25 
9:30 1 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Basineas  meeting,  to  meet,  to  consider, 
proposed  reconciliation  legislation  on 
the  budget. 

SR-418 


June  24,  1985 


June  25,  1985 


JUNE  37 
0:30 
Banking,  housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hole  hearings  on  8.  1151.  the  Farm 
Credi^  Relief  ^ct  of  1085. 

SD-5S8 
10:001 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nktional  Ocean  Policy  Study  on  S. 


1245. 


Management 
1085 


the 


Fishery 
Act 


Conservation  and 
Amendments    of 

SR-3S3 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Thurmohd]. 

PSATCR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven,  we  remember 
with  gratitude  the  native  Americans 
representing  the  Hopi.  Sioux,  and 
Cheyenne  Nations,  who  gather  today 
at  the  site  of  Custer's  battle  109  years 
ago.  to  pray  for  world  peace  and  eq>e- 
cially  for  the  release  of  the  hostages. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  knowledge."— Proverbs  1:7. 

"Fear  God  and  keep  his  command- 
ments for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man."— Ecclesiastes  12:13. 

Ood  of  infinite  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge, we  know  so  much  more  than 
ever  before.  We  have  so  much  infor- 
mation we  need  electronic  machines  to 
store  it.  We  can  communicate  instant- 
ly, orally,  and  visuidly,  worldwide.  The 
quantum  leap  in  knowledge  has  preci- 
pitated us  into  incredible  technological 
achievements.  Space  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  earth  and  water  were  to  our 
grandparents.  Astronauts  regularly 
orbit  the  Earth  and  perform  mighty 
deeds— they  even  walk  on  the  Moon. 
But  our  human  problems  remain— if 
anything,  increase.  We  cannot  conquer 
pride,  avarice,  greed,  poverty,  expres- 
sion, drug  abuse,  alcoholism,  crime,  di- 
vorce, racism,  teenage  suicide,  war. 
Many  areas  of  the  world  are  like 
powder  kegs.  The  two  most  powerful 
nations  have  enough  nuclear  power  to 
incinerate  humanity  and  freeze  the 
Earth.  The  simple  matter  of  waste  dis- 
posal Jeopardizes  our  environment. 
The  consumate  product  of  scientific 
progress  threatens  our  survival.  With 
all  our  knowledge.  God.  help  us  to  find 
wisdom.  In  His  name  who  is  the  way. 
the  truth  and  the  life.  Amen. 


ILeffUlaHve  day  ofMonday.  June  3. 1985) 

utes  each,  and  routine  morning  bugi- 
ness  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
11:30  ajn..  with  statements  limited  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  reeeas  from 
11:30  to  1:30  pjn.  to  attend  a  biparti- 
san House  and  Senate  leadership 
luncheon  at  the  White  Etouse. 

At  1:30.  I  may  call  up  the  so-called 
imputed  interest  bUl,  but  there  are  so 
many  amendments  that  that  may  be 
delayed  until  sometime  later  in  the 
year.  Rollcall  votes  can  be  expected 
throughout  the  day's  acBKkm. 

1  know  thea«  are  some  bUls  omiing 
out  of  some  of  the  committees  that  we 
might  be  able  to  dlqxMe  of  without 
record  votes.  We  will  be  woridng  on 
those  with  staff  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle.  If  we  have  some  fairly  good  fix 
on  imputed  interest  and  the  number 
of  amendments  by  1  o'clock,  we  can 
make  a  Judgment  then.  But  it  would 
seem  to  me  if  amendments  keep  piling 
up  then  I  can  assume  Membras  do  not 
really  care  about  imputed  interest  leg- 
islation and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
urgent  that  we  take  it  up.  If  it  is  going 
to  become  Just  another  tax  bfll.  then  I 
think  we  will  wait  for  4  or  S  numths 
until  we  get  the  big  tax  bill  on  the 
floor. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  is  sort  of  an 
outline  of  the  schedule  for  the  day. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEIADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 


scmgnnr.Ti! 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
standing  order,  the  leaders  have  10 
minutes  each,  followed  by  special 
orders  by  Senators  Thttrmond,  Phox- 
MiRX,  and  NuKw,  not  to  exceed  15  min- 


RECOGNmON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
L&XALT).  The  Senator  fnwa  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FROZMIRE.  ISi.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader  be 
reserved  for  his  use  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VITIATION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 
FOR  SENATOR  THTTRMOND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  the  apecial  order  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  President  pro  ten^wre 
has  the  first  special  order.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding the  President  pro  tempore 
wants  that  order  vitiated.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  proceed. 


THE  SIXTH  MYTH  OF  THE  DAY' 
THAT  THE  PRESIDENT  WILL 
GIVE  THE  STAR  WARS  TECH- 
NOLOGY TO  THE  SOVIETS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
sixth  myth  of  the  ds^  has  the  unusual 
characteristic  of  only  being  believed 
by  the  modem  day  Aesop  himself. 
Here  is  the  most  peculiar  myth  of  our 
time.  It  has  been  told  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  repeated  by  him. 
stoutly  advanced  by  his  man  Friday— 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar 
Weinberger.  But  it  is  such  an  extiaor- 
dlnary  whopper  that  I  have  yet  to  find 
even  the  most  slavish  Reaganlte  or 
moat  strident  critic  of  the  President 
who  wai  believe  it.  This  one  makes 
Aesop's  fables  seem  like  the  most  obvi- 
ous every  day  facts  of  life.    ' 

Of  course.  I  am  referring  to  the 
President's  assertion,  dutifully  report- 
ed by  the  press  and  never  denied  by 
the  administration,  that  the  President 
intends  to  give  the  star  wars  missile 
defoise  technology,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Anyone 
who  believes  this  will  believe  anything. 
The  star  wars  technology  will  be  far 
and  away  the  most  costly  military 
technology  this  coimtry  has  ever  de- 
veloped. The  research  alone  will  cost 
more  than  $25  billion  the  next  5  years 
and  a  cool  $50  billion  before  we  start 
production  and  deployment.  It  will  be 
the  precious  product  of  litendly  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  most  brilliant  sci- 
entists and  engineers. 

Will  this  President  or  any  other 
President  hand  these  immensely 
cosUy  military  research  secrets  over  to 
the  Soviets?  Well,  the  President  is  on 
the  public  record  loud  and  clear, 
saying  exactiy  that.  If  such  a  surren- 
der of  superclassified.  immensely 
costly  military  research  data  is  not  a 
myth,  this  country  is  really  in  trouble. 


THE  UNTTEP  STATES  LEIADS  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  IN  MILITARY 
POWER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  weeks  ago  every  Senator  found  on 
his  desk  here  in  the  Senate  Chamber  a 
booklet  that  charged  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  an  immense  military  advan- 
tage over  the  United  States  in  a  whole 
series  of  critical  weapon  systems.  I 
searched  that  booklet  carefully  to  de- 
termine whether  there  was  any  re- 
spect in  which  this  country  might  be 
matx^hing  if  not  surpassing  the  Soviet 
Union  in  military  force.  I  could  find 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  aie  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  die  floor. 
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none.    That    document    must    have 
shaken  many  Senators. 

Now.  it  ia  true  that  a  few  days  after 
the  distribution  of  that  document,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  budget  resolution 
providing  aero  real  growth  for  U.S.  de- 
fense In  liM8.  and  a  relatively  modest 
growth  of  S  percent  in  real  terms  for 
1987  and  1968.  That  budget  resolution 
marked  a  radical  turnabout  in  the 
widely  discussed  Reagan  initiative  to 
pour  more  of  our  resources  into  X3B. 
military  force.  The  President  reluc- 
tantly accepted  this  massive  cut  from 
his  initial  request  for  an  8.3-percent 
Increase  in  real  military  spending  for 
1986,  and  from  his  later  compromise  to 
reduce  the  Increase  to  6  percent  in  real 
terms,  and  his  still  later  agreement  to 
go  down  to  a  3-percent  increase.  The 
President  declared  that  he  had  warned 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Dou  that  he 
might  come  before  the  Congress  later 
this  year  or  next  year  with  a  supple- 
mental request  for  substantial  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  military. 

The  documentation  set  before  the 
Senate  the  other  day  would  strongly 
support  such  a  supplemental  request  if 
that  documentation  represented  a  fair 
and  accurate  picture  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  two  superpowers.  Did 
it?  Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  em- 
phatically no.  A  few  days  ago.  the 
Center  for  Defense  Information  pro- 
vided what  they  call  a  force  level  cal- 
qulator  for  1985.  providing  up-to-date 
information  on  12  basic  military 
strength  comparisons  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  12  similar  comparisons  between 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion [NATO]  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  President,  this  little  4-inch  by  7- 
inch  slide  calculator  tells  an  entirely 
different  story  about  the  relative  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  and  the  NATO  alliance 
versus  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The  calcula- 
tor shows  the  United  States  ahead  in 
some  categories,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
ahead  in  others.  It  shows  NATO  supe- 
rior in  some  regards,  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  in  others.  Now,  Mr.  President,  in 
evaluating  the  merit  of  these  compari- 
sons, it  is  essential  to  consider  whether 
the  comparisons  do  in  fact  go  to  the 
heart  of  military  power.  What  do  they 
include?  What  do  they  omit?  If  the 
comparisons  include  the  prime  ele- 
ments of  military  power,  they  can  be 
considered  as  a  fair  basis  for  overall 
military  strength.  If  they  do  not,  the 
comparisons  are  not  useful.  The  com- 
parisons presented  to  Senators  a  few 
weeks  ago.  which  showed  overwhelm- 
ing Soviet  military  dominance  every- 
where, omitted  such  critical  elements 
of  military  strength  as  the  economic 
c^>ability  of  the  two  superpowers  as 
measured  by  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct. It  also  failed  to  provide  any  com- 
parison between  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  confining  its  comparison 
entirely  to  the  two  superpowers  alone. 
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It  compared  some  wei4>ons  systems 
such  is  ICBM's  and  nuclear  weapons 
on  ICBM's.  but  not  others,  such  as 
weapons  on  opponents  homeland  and 
nucleir  weapons  on  submarines. 

On  Ithe  other  hand,  the  force  level 
calcumtor  of  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information  provided  what  this  Saia> 
tor  roBards  as  the  principal  compul- 
sons  for  evaluating  potential  and  ac- 
tively deployed  military  power.  On 
this  basis,  how  do  the  United  States, 
the  $oviet  Union.  NATO,  and  the 
War84w  Pact  stack  up?  Who  is  ahead? 
Here's  the  answer  In  gross  national 
prodilBt.  the  most  obvious  measure  of 
overall  economic  strength,  the  United 
States  comes  in  at  $3.4  trillion,  and 
the  Spviet  Union  at  half  that  figure- 
only  81.7  trillion,  and  a  decisive  U.S. 
adrantage.  In  population,  it  is  the 
Sovlei  Union  first  with  275  million 
peopl^.  The  United  States  trails  with 
236  i^illlon.  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
fairly  narrow  54  percent  to  46  percent 
advantage. 

In  total  nuclear  weapons,  the  United 
Statei  has  the  advantage  with  30,000. 
to  231)00  for  the  Soviets.  In  strategic 
nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States 
againi  has  the  advantage  with  11.400. 
to  8.360  for  the  Soviet  Union.  In  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  United  States  can  ex- 
plode on  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  13.000 
for  the  United  States.  But  the  Soviet 
Union  can  explode  only  9.000  on  the 
United  States.  One  basis  of  evaluating 
the  reliability  and  modernity  of  nucle- 
ar arfenals  is  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions.  How  do  the 
two  Superpowers  compare  here?  The 
Unite^l  States  has  tested  750  nuclear 
wei4>ins  since  1945,  and  the  Soviet 
Unioii  541.  How  about  strategic  bomb- 
ers? That  is,  bombers  ci^Mible  of  deliv- 
ering! nuclear  weapons  on  the  adver- 
sary ind  returning  to  base.  The  United 
States  has  324,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
only  half  as  many:  170.  How  do  the 
two  ^perpowers  compare  in  nuclear 
weapons  on  strategic  bombers?  Hold 
on  to  your  hat  on  this  one.  The  Soviet 
Unioil  has  340,  and  the  United  States 
has  ^ore  than  10  times  as  many— 
3.554j  The  Soviet  Union  does  have  an 
advantage  in  ICBM's.  They  have  1,398. 
The  tJnited  States  has  1.030.  And  in 
nuclear  weapons,  on  ICBM's  the  Sovi- 
ets d^  indeed  have  a  smashing  advan- 
tage-f4,012  for  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
only  12.130  for  the  United  States.  As 
the  Center  for  Defense  Information 
points  out.  this  means  the  United 
Statek  has  18  percent  of  its  strategic 
weapons  in  vulnerable  silos.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  72  percent  of  its 
weapons  in  vulnerable  silos.  The 
Sovielt  Union  has  twice  as  many  attack 
submkulnes  as  the  United  States— 62 
to  37.  But  In  nuclear  weapons  on  sub- 
marines, the  United  States  has  a  tow- 
ering; advantage  of  5.728  for  the 
United  Stotes.  and  only  1,964  for  the 
Sovle  ts. 
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Before  I^  summarize  these  compari- 
sons, let  me  compare  the  military 
strength  of  NATO  with  the  military 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  a 
similar  bui  not  identical  basis.  NATO 
has  an  immense  economic  advantage. 
Its  gross  national  product  is  a  colossal 
$6.1  trillion.  That  compares  to  a  rela- 
tive dwsH-llke  $2.3  trillion  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  In  population,  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  383  million  people. 
NATO  has  a  decisive  advantage  with 
630  million  people.  In  aimual  military 
q)endlng.  the  rival  alliances  are  close 
with  a  slight  edge  to  NATO— with  $312 
billion  coiipared  with  $300  billion  for 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  In  military  troops, 
here  is  a  surprise.  NATO  has  5.3  mil- 
lion. The  jWarsaw  Pact  has  less— 4.8 
million.  I^  total  nuclear  weapons. 
NATO  has  31,000.  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  23.0^H)— another  NATO  advan- 
tage. In  antitank  weapons.  NATO  has 
400.000.  No  data  is  available  for  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  The  Center  for  Defense 
Information  says  that  generally  the 
Warsaw  Pact  antitank  weapons  are 
less  effective.  How  about  tanks?  Here 
the  Warsa^  Pact  has  a  massive  and  se- 
rious advjantage.  NATO  has  only 
29.400  tai^.  The  Warsaw  Pact  alli- 
ance has  more  than  twice  as  many— 
63.700.  In  the  number  of  combat  air- 
craft, the  two  potential  adversaries  are 
almost  dead  even.  NATO  has  a  slight 
edge  with  11,400.  The  Warsaw  Pact 
has  11,000.  The  Center  for  Defense  In- 
formation contends  that  the  NATO 
planes  have  a  qualitative  advantage. 
In  helicopters,  it  is  strictly  no  contest. 
The  Wamaw  Pact  countries  have 
4.600.  NATO  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many:  12.900.  In  the  number  of  diesel 
attack  supmarines.  NATO  has  136. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  has  the  advantage 
in  numbeiB  with  163.  In  nuclear  attack 
submarines,  again  the  Warsaw  Pact  is 
ahead  with  126  compared  to  110  for 
NATO.  But  here  the  Center  for  De- 
fense Information  claims  that  the 
NATO  subs  are  qualitatively  superior. 
And.  in  mijor  surface  warships  includ- 
ing aircraft  carriers,  battleships,  cruis- 
ers, destroQrers  and  frigates.  NATO  has 
an  overwhelming  advantage  with  481 
to  299  for  the  Warsaw  Pact.  That 
NATO  advantage  includes  a  specially 
dominant  jadvantage  for  the  NATO  al- 
liance, and  particularly  the  United 
States  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  air- 
craft carriers.  Our  country  has  13  big 
attack  canlers.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
no  large  attack  carriers.  So  when  it 
comes  to  projecting  air  power  on  the 
oceans  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
had  an  imtnense  advantage. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  where  do 
we  stand  in  comparing  the  overall 
military  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  NATO  alliance  versus  the 
Warsaw  pact  on  the  other?  The 
United  States  leads  the  Soviet  Union 
in  eight  categories.  The  Soviet  Union 
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leads  in  four.  When  we  compare  the  clslon  not  only  cost  the  taxpayer  mil-  the  d^v  TT*im.if  q««,-  -.-- ^   *i.  » .,. 

two  rival  aUiances,  NATO  leads  in  nine  lions  of  dollanTlt  idw^SSS  «  a  wirld  cWd^if^  J^  that  the 

categories,  and  the  Wanaw  Pact  in  model   for  cost  overrun  taSSitl^of  SSU?                              """"^  ^^ 

N^iTam  sure  some  senators  may  °'to  wTSS^r^T^^iontrac-  ^  Only  this  time  it  could  be  a  nuclear 

disagree  With  the  comparisons  of  mill-  tor.  Mr.^SSStobblS^Sd  £l5ll  ^°2«*"»'- 

tary  strength  chosen  by  the  Center  for  the  Renegotiation  Board  in  the  late  Hehnut  Sorge  points  out  that  the 

Defense  Information.  If  so,  I  welcome  1970's.  In  the  absence  of  the  RenegoU-  •^'"'•'ton  that  experienced  the  Holo- 

any  challenge  to  these  comparisons,  ation  Board,  which  had  a  mftryjnt^  to  **"'^  ^"^  "^^^  erased  and  cannot  erase 

Certainly,   it  should   be   clear  from  oversee  defense  profits,  there  Is  no  ^*  suffering  of  those  days  from  its 

these  comparisons  that  if  there  is  any  Ooveinment  agency  empowered  to  re-  «»Mc*ou«nes8. 

dominant  military  power  in  the  world  c^ture  excess  profits  <m  defense  con-  ^e  also  reminds  us  that  Duchau  has 

today,  it  is  the  United  SUtes.  And  if  tracts.    Defense    profiU    have    been  "<>'  *»««»  forgotten  by  the  Holocaust 

either  of  the  two  great  opposing  alii-  rising  in  recent  years,  but  without  the  seneratlon. 

S^m^^"  a  military  advantage,  it  is  Renegotiation  Board,  it  is  ahnost  im-  The  German  resisters  who  were  put 

the  NATO  alliance  over  the  Wanaw  possible  to  learn  the  facts  about  this  to  death  trying  to  stop  G^nsnmld- 

^ni'  «♦  fKi-   w.   n ...     *             _.  '*^**°*-  "*"  •*»'«  not  been  forgotten  by  the 

All  of  this   Mr.  Preirtdent.  suggests  The  new  study  commission,  so  far.  Holocaust  generation, 

tnai    irom    the    standpoint    of    the  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  damase-Uml.  arh  k.  »>ii.  ...  n.    j._*    _  ,.  ._ 

United  States  and  the  Free  World,  if  Ution exerSeiS a ShftSSS^  Y^^<t^^T^i^^^  ^^.^ 

there  were  ever  a  time  for  negotiating  mvew—n.  ™,!2}^'^,  f"ll?^™*    **"  ™**  **«» 

an  end  to  the  arms  race  with  a  mutual.  „^,^„_  enUrely  put  to  rest." 

comprehensive,    verifiable    freeze    on  REMEMBERINO  WORLD  WAR  n  Yet.  in  9ite  of  all  the  pain  and  all 

the   testing,   production  and  deploy-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  1***   suffering   of   the   past.   Hetanut 

ment  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  time  is  new    magazine    hit    the    staiuls  '  in  °^^^  ^^  believes  that  the  next  gen- 

now.  Europe.  It  is  called  France  Magazine.  ®™"°n  has  to  Uve  for  the  future. 

^_^^^_^  It  is  published  by  the  French  Oovem-  ^    other    words,    hold    onto    your 

DAVID      PACKARD      AND      THE  ™^"*^'  *°**  ^^  '^'^  '■^*  '"**■  *  *°<*^  memories— but  do  not  dweU  on  them. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PANEL  ON   np  *****  *^  '***  liberation  of  Europe  from  In  his  article.  Elle  Weisel  had  this  to 

PENSE  Nazi  tyranny  40  years  ago.  say  about  the  nightmare  he  experi- 

--     ___,^„„„  In  this  issue,  three  men  give  their  enced  40  years  ago: 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  by  thoughts  on  the  40th  anniversary  of      on  <»-.  h»»i  »h.  »-^ 

naming  David  Packard  to  head  the  the  Uberation  of  Europe.          ^  th?ot^r  ^t£^  S^fS^u"^  ^ 

new   study   panel   on   the   Pentagon.  One  is  a  French  journalist.  Gerard  an  ever  S«State^t?^     it  Utei  on 

President  Reagan  has  selected  a  man  Saint-Paul,  who  is  editor  in  the  United       t«  «*k-,  -, .    ♦w      .  \-. 

who  has  demonstrated  his  intelligence  States  for  a  French  TV  staUon.  ~i    ~^  words,  the  nightmare  he  ex- 

and  competence  to  manage  complex  The  second  writer  is  a  German  jour-  £!!?w"         *w  *?"*         stronger-not 

and  difficult  undertakings.  nalist.  Hehnut  Sorge,  who  is  a  Wash-  ^^*^"—*^  *•*»«  day»  wear  on. 

David  Paclurd  has  had  an  outstand-  ington  correspondent  for  Der  SpeigeL  *^®  Weisel  had  another  very  moving 

ing  career  as  a  successful  businessman  the  German  weekly  news  magazine  Passage  in  that  article, 

and  entrepreneuer,  and  he  has  also  The  third  writer  is  Holocaust  survi-  "Prom  the  farside  of  events."  EUe 

served  with  distinction  as  Deputy  Sec-  vor  Elle  Weisel.  a  Boston  University  Weisel  writes,  "a  voice  from  the  past 

retory  of  Defense.  professor  and  a  weU-known  author  of  <»"«  ^o  us." 

He  comes  to  this  task  knowledgeable  Holocaust  books.  That  voice  says  "Watchman,   how 

fi?°"Af     °*®  procurement  from  both  Each  writer  speaks  from  his  own  goes  the  night?  Has  the  break  of  day 

» tw    *  t^®*V  t""°  contractor  side  perspective  and  reaches  back  into  his  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  shadows? 

2;  K.     tS?«  "^i^  a  great  admirer  own  experiences  tiring  to  explain  to  What  has  become  of  the  promises,  the 

01  rus  abUlties  and  his  achievements.  us  what  we  should  put  behind  us.  what  vows,  the  oaths  sworn  upon  the  ruins 

*i^    ^^V^i     ^"t  ^r*ous  reserva-  we  should  never  forget,  and  what  we  of  a  civilization  40  years  ago?" 

o^e?»e^,a>z°4o"?r^:  ^r^K^-a,.o«^M..  'ts'^rrrHrf^L 

sssSe-s^-^r'T^urs;:  ^sis-.j^L^^ii^^T.  £^^'^-^'''^ 

wisdom  of  putting  a  defense  contrac-  freTEmopr            «  "e  are  to  nave  a  Genocide   Treaty   was   one    promise, 

tor  in  charge  of  this  type  of  inquiry.  Gerard  Saint-Paul  beUeves  that  1985  J'"*«'y-*^^  nations  have  ratified  that 

Concern     over     defense     contract  shouldbeTtimf  for  "SSinTahead  ^^y  and  thereby  have  promised  to 

abuses  led  to  the  estiiblishment  of  the  together"                        loonng  anead  fight  genocide  in  the  future. 

Presidential  panel  and  it  would  have  He  beileves  Europe  would  not  be  ®"*^  ***"^-  **^-  President,  the  United 

been  far  more  appropriate  to  go  out-  where   it   is  today   if  Germany  and  ^**'®^  •^^^  °ot  made  that  promise.  It 

side  the  defense  industry,  where  there  France  were  not  allies.  *"**  not  ratified  the  Genocide  Treaty, 

are  no  apparent  conflicts  of  Interest.  He   also   believes   that   we   cannot  Our  promise  to  future  generations 

for  selection  of  the  chairman.  learn  what  is  best  for  the  future  by  ™"^  ^  *^«  ratification  of  the  Geno- 

Second,   Mr.   Packard's  background  "constanUy  dwelling  on  the  past "  ^ide  Treaty.  The  agony  of  the  Holo- 

suggests  he  is  a  safe  appointment  for  Helmut      Sorge      recognizes      the  **"**  victims  and  the  Holocaust  siuri- 

the  White  House,  not  likely  to  probe  progress  France  and  Germany  have  ^ors  must  not  be  forgotten  as  we  move 

very  far  or  deep  into  the  root  causes  of  made  in  the  past  40  years  in  cement-  toward  a  calm  future, 

the  procuremerit  mess.  ing  their  alliance.  But  he  still  sees  the  The   ratification   of   the   Genocide 

He  has  contributed  to  the  present  suffering,  the  hurt  and  the  pain  of  Treaty  will  not  erase  the  scars  of  the 

situation  in  both  his  pubUc  and  pri-  Worid  War  II  and  the  Holocaust  for  Past. 

vate  capacities.  Mr.  Packard  was  the  what  it  is.  it  wilL  however   serve  us  an  amur 

'S^^^iy^'^^.^^^y.^'-^tt  '^'  ^^  ^^™  '*^'  ^^^  *^»PP«ned  40  arSeXit  tie  StS^uSs^oT^i 

SimSv£L^i^i?^^^*^^°Ji* '**  r^"»  «<»  «»^*»  l^PPen  "^am.  Witii  and  will  not  condone  the  inhumS 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  That  de-  the  arms  race  getting  out  of  control  by  acts  of  genocide.                           ""!»*«: 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
NUNN 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Numr]  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SECURITY  CLEARANCE 
INFORMATION  ACT  OF  1985 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  a  bill  which  Is  Intended  to  close  a 
critical  loophole  In  our  Government's 
current  Security  Clearance  Program. 
Senators  WnxuM  V.  Rotb.  Ja.. 
lAWTOii  Cmm.  Aum  Oori,  Jr..  and 
Tkd  Stbvsmb  Join  me  In  Introducing 
the  "Security  Clearance  Information 
Act  of  1985."  The  problon  which  the 
blU  addresses  is  the  growing  inability 
of  Department  of  Defense.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  [OPM].  and 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  [CIA]  in- 
vestigators to  obtain  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  records  on  individuals 
being  considered  for  access  to  classi- 
fied information  or  sensitive  national 
security  duties. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Permanent  Subctmunlttee  on  Investi- 
gations, I  ordered  an  investigation  of 
our  Government's  Security  Clearance 
Program.  This  investigation  culminat- 
ed in  4  days  of  hearings  held  this  pMuit 
AprlL  Senator  Roth,  who  as  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee,  gave  his  full  sup- 
port and  cooperation  to  those  hear- 
ings. Joins  me  today  in  introducing  leg- 
islation drafted  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  subcommittee's  woi^ 

Testimony  at  those  hearings  con- 
firmed that  one  of  the  most  meaning- 
ful and  productive  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  personnel  security  investiga- 
tions is  local  criminal  Justice  records. 
Fbr  many  years,  local  Jurisdictions 
woe  quite  forthcoming  in  iwaUng  this 
information  available  to  Federal  inves- 
tigators from  the  Defense  Investiga- 
tive Service  [DISl.  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management,  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  [CIA]. 

However,  our  subcommittee  learned 
that  in  recent  years  a  disturbing  trend 
has  devel<9ed.  Local  and  State  Jiuis- 
dlctlons  in  increasing  numbers  are  de- 
nying DIS.  OPM.  and  CIA  agents 
access  to  criminal  history  records  or 
permitting  access  to  records  of  convic- 
tions only— not  records  of  arrest. 
Other  Jurisdictions  are  severely  limit- 
ing the  number  of  requests  that  can  be 
made  or  delaying  the  processing  of 
these  requests  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  The  net  result  is  that 
this  important  source  of  information 
is  being  seriously  curtailed  in  many  lo- 
calities throughout  the  country. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  ludicrous 
if  It  did  not  have  such  far  reaching 
and  dangerous  implications.  Ciurently 
the  U.S.  Government  is  unable  to 
obtain  State  and  local  criminal  records 
on  applicants  for  some  of  the  most 


sensitive  positions  In  the  military  and 
other  I  Government  agencies  that  are 
entrusted  with  our  Nation's  national 
securiiy.  Our  recent  hearings  showed 
the  serious  nature  of  espionage  as  seen 
in  the  Christopher  Boyee  case  at 
TRW.  the  William  Holden  Bell  case  at 
Hugh«s  and  the  James  Harper  case  at 
Sjmtems  Control  Technology. 

Thejpotentlal  target  for  Soviet  espi- 
onage efforts  is.  unfortunately,  an  In- 
creasingly massive  one.  Today  more 
than  I  million  Americans  hold  Gov- 
emmeht  security  dearanoes.  Including 
more  than  53  percent  of  Federal  em- 
ploye^i.  More  than  m  million  indus- 
try p*8onnel  are  cleared.  The  latter 
figure;  alone  has  Increased  by  over  44 
percent  since  1979. 

personnel  have  potential 
an  incredibly  large  amount  of 
materlaL  In  our  subcommit- 
tee hekrings  we  heard  testimony  that 
there  are  today  over  17  million  Gov- 
ernment secrets  whose  height.  If 
stacked  one  on  top  of  each,  would 
equal  the  height  of  eight  Washington 
Monuments. 

Obviously,  oiir  proposal  today  will 
not  reppond  to  the  entire  problem  of 
espionage.  However,  It  will  dose  a 
loophole  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement, the  Department  of  Euagy 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion specifically  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion daring  our  hearings. 

To  correct  this  problem.  I  propose 
this  bill  which  specifically  authorizes 
the  Bederal  Government  to  obtain 
access!  to  local  criminal  Justice  records 
when  {conducting  eligibility  investigar 
tions  lor.  one,  access  to  classified  in- 
formation: two.  assignment  to  or  re- 
tention in  sensitive  national  security 
duties;  or  three,  acceptance  or  reten- 
tion 14  the  armed  services.  Such  a  re- 
quest !is  only  permitted  if  the  person 
under!  investigation  consents  to  it  in 
writing.  Moreover,  the  criminal  histo- 
ry record  information  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  this  request  would  be  afforded 
the  sgme  protections  as  provided  by 
the  Pillvacy  Act. 

In  cbnclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  once 
again  must  emphasize  the  importance 
of  thii  legislation.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Government's  personnel  seciiri- 
ty  inijestigatlon  program,  one  of  the 
most  tieaningf  ul  resources  of  inf  orma- 
been  the  criminal  Justice 
of  mimidpallties,  counties  and 
These  local  criminal  records 
a  wealth  of  information  par- 
pertinent  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness ahd  reliability  of  persons  who  are 
emplopred  in  sensitive  positions  or  have 
access  to  classified  information.  In 
receni  years,  access  to  these  vital  files 
has  b4«»  seriously  eroding. 

Thii  inability  to  review  criminal 
recorq  histories  Is  causing  severe 
delayi  in  clearing  employees  for  Fed- 
eral work  and  contracts.  In  addition,  it 
is  Impairing  the  Government's  ability 
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This  Act  may  be  dted  u  the 
letnnce    Information   Act   of 


to  evaluate' the  overall  suitability  of  an 
individual  for  a  sensitive  position  and. 
thus,  deciteasing  the  Government's 
ability  to  meet  its  obligations  for 
maint.alnink  and  safeguarding  classi- 
fied infomiation.  Not  suprislngly.  hos- 
tile Intelll^nce  services  are  not  overly 
Intlmldatea  by  a  Government  person- 
nel securiur  program  like  this  where 
the  proverplal  left  hand  of  the  Gov- 
ernment d0es  not  know  or  Is  not  al- 
lowed to  know  what  the  right  hand 
does. 

I  recommend  passage  of  this  bill  so 
that  we  cin  put  some  credence  into 
our  Securit  y  Clearance  Program. 

Mr.  Presnent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  and  the  section-by- 
section  analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Rboosd. 

There  b«uig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  oiUered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Riooao.  as  jfollows: 

8. 1347 

Be  it  enaeUd  by  Vie  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentatfpet  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  aonoreu  auenMed, 

I        SHOI 

Sbctioh 
"Security 
1985". 

COIIORKBSIORAL  nHDIHaS  AMD  POUCIB 

Sbc.  2.  The  Congress  finds- 
CD  that  uiider  the  Constitution,  Congress 
has  the  responslbUity  and  power  to  provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  security  of  our 
Nation:       T 

(2)  that  toe  Interests  of  national  security 
require  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  or  the 
Central  Int^llgenee  Agracy  conduct  investi- 
gations of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining elgibillty  for  access  to  classified 
inf ormatlonj  assignment  to  or  retention  in 
sensitive  national  security  duties,  or  accept- 
ance or  retention  In  the  aimed  services; 

(3)  that  the  interests  of  national  security 
require  that  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  Peratmnel  Management,  or  the 
Central  Intdligence  Agency  have  access  to 
criminal  hMory  record  information  when 
conducting  kivestlgaUons  of  Individuals  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  eligibility  for 
access  to  dHslfied  information,  assignment 
to  or  retenUpn  in  sensitive  national  security 
duties,  or  srceptance  or  retention  in  the 
armed  servicto  and 

(4)  that  tl$e  interests  of  national  security 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  reluc- 
tance and  refusal  of  many  state  and  local 
criminal  justice  agencies  to  provide  criminal 
history  record  information  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  DMense,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  or  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  (lae  in  Investigations  of  individ- 
uals for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  access  to  classified  Information,  as- 
signment to  or  retention  in  sensitive  nation- 
al security  dtities,  or  acceptance  or  retention 
in  the  armed  services. 

Sac.   3.   Chapter   31   of  Title   10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 520a  and  substituting  the  following: 
"SBcnoN  uta  criminal  history  record  in- 

FpRMATION  rOR  NATIONAL  SBCURI- 
T^  PURPOSES 

"(a)  As  used  in  this  chapter 
"(1)  The  term  "criminal  Justice  agency" 
includes  federal,  state,  and  local  agencies 


and  means:  (A)  oourts  or  (B>  government 
agency  or  any  subunlt  thereof  whldi  per- 
fonas  tlu  administration  of  criminal  Justice 
pursuant  to  a  statute  or  Executive  Order, 
and  which  allocates  a  substantial  part  of  its 
annual  budget  to  the  admlnistratloD  of 
criminal  Justice. 

"<3)  The  term  "criminal  history  record  In- 
foimatloo"  means  infnrmatlcm  collected  by 
criminal  Justice  agencies  on  individuals  con- 
sisting of  identifiable  descriptions  and  nota- 
tions of  arresta,  detentioos.  Indictments.  In- 
formation, or  other  f onnal  criminal  chaiges. 
and  any  disposition  arising  therefrom,  sen- 
tencing, correction  supervision,  and  release 
The  term  does  not  Include  identlflcatiao  in- 
formation such  as  fingerprint  leoottis  to  the 
extent  that  such  Information  does  not  indi- 
cate Involvement  of  the  Individual  in  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

"(3)  The  term  "classified  information" 
means  information  or  material  designated 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  statute  or 
Executive  Order  as  requiring  protection 
against  unauthorised  disclosure  for  reasons 
of  natJonal  security. 

"(4)  The  term  "state"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands.  Ouam.  the  Vir^n  Is- 
lands. American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  Pacific  lalaiidB.  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(6)  The  term  "local"  and  "locaUty" 
means  any  local  government  authority  or 
agency  or  component  thereof  within  a  State 
having  Jurisdiction  over  matters  at  a  county, 
municipal  w  other  local  government  leveL 

"(bxi)  Upon  request  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, or  the  Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency 
criminal  Justice  agencies  shall  make  avail- 
able criminal  history  record  inf ormatitm  re- 
garding individuals  under  Investlgatkm  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
PerMmnel  Management,  or  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  (A)  access  to  classified 
information.  (B)  assignment  to  or  retention 
in  sensitive  national  security  duties,  or  (C) 
acceptance  or  retention  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Fees  charged  fen-  providing  criminal 
history  record  inf ormatlon  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  those  charged  to 
other  government  agencies  for  such  Infor- 
mation. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  an>ly  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  regu- 
lation of  any  State  or  of  any  locality  within 
a  State,  or  any  other  Uw  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  The  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  or  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  shaU  not  obtain 
criminal  history  record  information  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  unless  it  has  received 
written  consent  from  the  individual  under 
investigation  for  the  release  of  such  Infor- 
mation for  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  Criminal  history  record  information 
received  under  this  section  shaU  not  be  dis- 
closed except  for  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)  or  as  provided  by  section  5S2a 
of  TiUe  5.  United  Stotes  Code.". 

Ssc.  4.  The  amendmaits  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  any 
inquiry  which  begins  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  or  the  OntnU  Intelli- 
gence Agency  for  any  of  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  of  section  530a  of  Title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  this  Act 
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Sk.  S.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
are  made  pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in 
Ooogress  as  found  In  Section  8  of  Article  I 
of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Sacnoa-BT-Sacnoii  Amaltsu 

Section  1.  States  Uie  title  of  the  bm. 

Section  2.  Four  subsectloas  wpetHy  the 
CongreaBional  findings  Justifying  federal 
action  In  this  area.  Congress  is  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  and  power  to  provide 
for  our  national  security.  Tlicae  pravWow 
establish  that  the  inaUUty  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Defense,  the  Office  of  Penon- 
nel  Management,  and  the  Centnl  Intelli- 
gmoe  Agency  to  obtain  state  and  local 
criminal  Justice  records  wtien  «M'*»"t«ng 
ba(±ground  Investigation  negattvely  impacts 
upon  our  nation's  security. 

Section  3.  Amends  Title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Section  5a0(a)  by  strOdng  iu  iMtign^ff 
and  substituting  the  proposed  ifj-ifttlflti 
The  current  language  of  Sectioo  5a0(a)  is  In- 
adequate. Its  language  requests,  but  does 
not  require,  state  and  local  govemmento  to 
provide  criminal  history  information.  It  Is 
also  Inadequate  since  it  Is  limited  only  to 
the  Dqwtment  of  Defense  and  only  for 
military  recruitment  purposes. 

The  new  530(a)  language  makes  the  lan- 
guage mandatory  and  broadens  its  scope 
lieyond  military  recruitment  to  include  con- 
tractor, civilian  and  military  personnel  with 
access  to  sensitive  national  security  infor- 
mation or  duties. 

Subsection  (aXl-ft)  defines  the  appropri- 
ate terms  as  used  in  the  statute.  It  wtnityt 
those  definitions  now  commnnly  used  in  the 
law  enforcement  community. 

Subsection  (bXl)  specifically  authorises 
the  federal  government,  throu^  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Office  of  Penoo- 
nel  Management,  or  the  Central  Intdli- 
gence  Agency,  to  obtain  access  to  local 
criminal  Justice  records.  Such  requests  are 
limited  to  those  made  in  connectian  with  in- 
vestigations to  detomine  eligibility  for  (A) 
access  to  classified  Informatlan:  (B)  assign- 
ment to  or  retention  In  sensitive  "^^t^ftsl  se- 
curity duties:  or  (C)  acceptance  or  retention 
111  the  armed  servioeB.  Fees  charged  for  such 
records  cannot  exceed  those  normally 
charged  to  other  agendea. 

Subsection  (bX3)  reiterates  the  authority 
under  the  Supremacy  Clauae  of  the  federal 
(TonstitutloD  for  such  't«-'titlTm 

Subsection  (c)  proteeU  tbe  ri^ta  of  the 
individual  under  investigation  since  it  re- 
quires his  written  permlsskm  for  the  release 
of  such  infonnadon  by  the  local  or  state 
criminal  Justice  agencies. 

Subsection  (d)  acts  ss  a  further  protection 
to  the  rights  of  the  individual  under  investi- 
sation.  It  affords  the  protecttons  found 
under  the  Privacy  Act  to  the  siOsequent  dis- 
dOBure  of  any  criminal  history  reoud  Infor- 
mation obtained  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Section  4.  Providas  for  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act  Only  those  inquiries  »M»g«tming 
after  enactment  of  the  Act  would  be  able  to 
utHise  its  provisions. 

Section  8.  This  section  states  that  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  are  made 
pursuant  to  Artiele  I.  Sectton  8  of  the 
United  States  Coortitution.  This  leinf  oiees 
the  Congressional  intention  to  pre-empt 
this  area  of  leglalatlon  as  an  Issue  of  nation- 
al security. 

Mr.  NUNN,  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Secu- 
rity Clearance  Information  Act  of 
1985.  introduced  by  Senator  Numr  and 
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myself  today,  wlU  constitute  a  major 
tool  for  enduring  that  all  pertinent  in- 
f  ormaUon  relating  to  applicants  for  se- 
(nirity  clearances  will  be  available  to 
background  investigators.  It  is  incredi- 
ble that  such  is  not  the  case  today. 

In  the  course  of  hearings  before  the 
Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  Investl- 
gktions.  which  I  chair,  investigators 
under  the  able  direction  of  SenaUx- 
Num.  PSI's  ranldng  minority 
member,  revealed  the  sluK^lng  lack  at 
Informatkm  this  Government  is  able 
to  gather  on  persons  who  are  to  be 
granted  access  to  our  most  sensiUve 
national  secrets.  In  many  cases,  only 
information  gained  from  Federal  in- 
dexes and  a  few  nei^bors  is  available 
for  use  in  determining  a  person's  trust- 
worthiness. The  great  store  of  Infor- 
matkm regarding  arrest  history  and 
other  matters  of  a  criminal  Justice 
nature  at  the  State  and  local  level  has 
been  largely  unavailable. 

While  certainly  not  determinative  of 
»  Penon's  current  situation,  such 
arrest  and  conviction  information  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  full  adjudi- 
cation of  an  triplication  of  a  security 
clearance. 

Our  PSI  hearings  demonstrated  the 
critical  nature  of  both  the  initial  and 
reinvestlgati<m  of  a  candidate's  bat^- 
ground.  That  background  checA  is  our 
first  line  of  defense  in  safeguarding 
important  military  secrets  from  our 
enemies.  If  we  are.  by  inaction,  pre- 
venting the  most  thorough  screening 
possible  of  the  persons  we  mtrust 
with  such  information,  then  we  share 
the  blame  for  a  security  clearance 
syston  that  is  ineffective  and  wasteful 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  Senator 
Numi  and  myself  to  swiftly  act  on  this 
critical  legislation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  coqionsoring  the  Se- 
curity Clearance  Informatitm  Act  of 
1985.  which  my  friend  frcHu  Georgia, 
Senator  Sam  Num.  is  Introducing 
today. 

As  the  recent  events  surrounding 
the  Walker  espionage  case  have  made 
all  too  clear,  the  threat  of  Soviet  espi- 
onage is  all  too  real  and  pervasive.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  have  a  massive  effort  underway 
in  this  cotmtry  to  steal  our  secrets  and 
our  technology,  in  almost  any  maimer 
they  can.  Agabst  the  bat^drop  of  this 
threat,  we  have  the  sad  and  inexcus- 
able state  of  affairs  with  respect  to 
our  system  of  security  clearances,  a 
system  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
our  Nation's  chief  safeguards  against 
espionage. 

Our  system  of  clearances  has  arrived 
at  a  state  which  resembles  "fast  food" 
security  clearance.  The  number  of  re- 
quests for  clearances  has  nearly  dou- 
bled since  1979,  imtU  now  over  4  mil- 
lion Americans  hold  clearances  of 
some  kind.  Over  one-half  of  all  F^der- 
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•1  employees  hold  a  deannce,  not  to 
mention  1.5  million  defense  contractor 
employees.  The  weight  of  evidence 
suggests  that  many  of  these  clearances 
are  unnecessary.  Thus,  we  are  need- 
lessly increasing  the  number  of  targets 
for  foreign  agents. 

This  legislation  is  but  a  first  step  in 
a  series  of  legislative  solutions  that  are 
the  result  of  hearings  held  by  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions on  this  topic  These  hearings 
were  presciently  conceived  by  Senator 
Nuim  well  before  the  events  surround- 
ing the  Walker  case  came  to  light. 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to  alle- 
viate one  of  the  more  glaring  problems 
with  our  system  of  investigating  appli- 
cants for  clearances.  For  many  years. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities have  been  more  than  cooper- 
ative in  sharing  information  with  Fed- 
eral agents.  However,  recently  there 
has  been  a  disturbing  trend  toward 
limiting  the  access  to  criminal  records, 
which  has  been  seriously  debilitating 
to  investigators  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  guaranteed  right  to  this 
information  under  current  law.  This 
biU  would  grant  that  access,  thereby 
dosing  one  of  the  loopholes  in  our  ex- 
isting law. 

The  subcommittee  will  continue  to 
bring  forth  proposed  solutions,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  to 
counter  the  real  threat  of  espionage. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  have  underscored  our  need  to 
close  every  possible  loophole  in  our  se- 
ctuity  clearance  system.  This  legisla- 
tion marks  a  continuation  of  congres- 
sional effort  to  make  sure  that  we  give 
Federal  investigators  every  tool  they 
need  in  order  to  do  their  Job  effective- 
ly. I  am  haivy  to  Join  Senator  Nuhh. 
who  initiated  the  subcommittee's 
hearings  and  investigations. 

When  investigators  are  assigned  to 
look  into  a  person's  background  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  fit- 
ness for  security  clearances,  they  need 
to  be  able  to  look  at  local  criminal  Jus- 
tice records  as  part  of  their  evaluation. 

I.  of  course,  recognisse  the  natural 
aversion  that  some  State  and  local  of- 
ficials may  have  concerning  Federal 
bureaucrats  from  Washington.  DC, 
coming  down  looking  through  their 
files  and  records.  However,  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  the  person 
being  Investigated  may  hold  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  position  in  the  De- 
fense Department  or  some  other 
agency,  then  the  "inconvenience" 
would  be  well  worth  it. 

We  need  desperately  to  cut  the 
number  of  people  who  have  clearances 
and  we  need  to  do  a  better  Job  of  In- 
vestigating the  ones  who  are  "cleared" 
for  access  to  classified  materials. 
There  are  nearly  4  Mi  million  persons 
who  have  security  clearances.  We 
probably  don't  know  how  many  of 


thos4  persons  have  local  criminal 
recoids.  Some  States  and  localities  co- 
operate, others  don't.  None  are  legally 
required  to  do  so. 

This  bill  will  authorize  access  to 
local  criminal  Justice  records  under 
thre^  conditions.  They  are: 

Wllen  Federal  Oovemment  investi- 
gators are  conducting  a  background 
check  for  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion. 

Ditting  an  investigation  to  determine 
a  pevson's  eligibility  to  be  assigned  or 
retailed  in  a  sensitive  national  securi- 
ty] 

an  investigation  to  determine 
acceptance  or  retention  in  the  armed 
ser 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  safeguards 
written  into  the  bill,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  these  safeguards  are  the 
same  as  those  provided  for  by  the  Pri- 
vacy Act. 

I  ^ant  to  compliment  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Nxnm]  for 
his  leadership  in  this  area  that  is  of 
tremendous  concern  to  and  for  all 
AmeHcans.  I  participated  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigation  and  heard  some  of 
the  testimony  which  spotlighted  the 
need:  for  this  legislation. 

Mit  President,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  bill  will  be  quickly  considered  by 
the  Senate  because  it  is  clear  that  we 
need,  to  do  everything  we  can  to  plug 
as  nttmy  holes  as  we  can  in  our  securi- 
ty syiitem. 


June  S5, 1985 


MORNING  BUSINESS 

PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (.ISx. 
i).  Under  the  previous  order, 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
;tion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  extend  beyond  11:30 
ajn.,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  toinutes  each. 


>IPLOMATIC  EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 

Mi  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  report  dear  and  substan- 
tial progress  in  an  innovative  program 
to  enhance  \inderstandlng  among 
frlei^y  nations  and  to  enrich  the 
traimng  of  our  diplomatic  corps 
abrofid. 

Tljree  years  ago,  to  celebrate  the  bi- 
centennial of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
twetti  the  United  States  and  the  Neth- 
erlands, our  two  governments  agreed 
to  ebcchange  young  diplomats  for  a 
year.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
the  first  half  of  the  first  full  ex- 
chaxige— in  what  I  hope  can  become  a 
mottl  for  future  exchanges  with  other 
countries— has  been  taken.  Tomorrow, 
in  cieremonies  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Peter  Le  Poole  of  the  Dutch 
Foreign  Ministry,  will  be  Inducted  as 
an  honorary  member  of  the  U.S.  Por- 
eignj  Service. 


Mr.  Le  Poole  has  earned  this  rare 
distlnctioa.  In  a  year,  Mr.  Le  Poole  has 
immeraedi  himself  in  the  American  ex- 
perience In  a  vigorous  and  searching 
manner  ^hich  should  stand  him  in 
good  stea^  as  he  moves  on  to  his  cotm- 
try's  embassy  here  as  an  economic  of- 
ficer. He  lias  worked  in  my  office;  he 
has  spent  time  with  Representative 
Bashss  of  Maryland  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  Cbngress;  he  has  partidpated 
in  the  activities  of  Senate  and  House 
committees;  he  has  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  coimtry  to  the  other  to  ob- 
serve the  [1984  election;  he  has  attend- 
ed the  ai^ual  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities;  he  has  taken 
part  in  seminars  at  universities  from 
CharlotteevUle  to  Chicago. 

Shortly  Mark  Wiznitzer,  an  able 
member  of  our  own  Foreig^  Service, 
will  travel  to  The  Hague  to  complete 
the  exchange.  I  am  confident  that  a 
similar  year  of  orientation  for  Mr. 
Wiznitzer,  who  learned  his  Dutch  on 
the  island  of  Curacao  where  his  fa- 
ther's business  is  located,  will  prove 
equally  valuable  before  he  takes  over 
the  post  of  political/economic  officer 
in  our  empassy  in  Holland. 

Bfr.  Le  Poole  and  Mr.  Wiznitzer  are 
making  history.  We  have  had  frequent 
and  conttouing  exchanges  of  officers 
between  NATO  navies,  armies  and  air 
forces.  But  this  is  the  first  direct  swap 
of  diploD^tic  officers  to  my  knowl- 
edge. Thanks  to  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands,  to  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency  which  paid  for  our  ex- 
penses on  this  end  and  thanks  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  and  Foreign 
Commercial  Service  which  helped  ar- 
range programs  for  these  two  diplo- 
mats, we  have  initiated  an  experiment 
which  breaks  new  ground  in  strength- 
ening the  strong  bonds  of  friendship 
and  respqct  between  two  old  and  trust- 
ing alliesl  This  kind  of  program  also 
holds  great  potential  for  lowering  any 
barriers  that  might  separate  people 
with  common  aspirations  and  prind- 

pies.     r 

I  salute  Peter  Le  Poole  for  pioneer- 
ing this  program.  I  commend  Mark 
Wiznitzer  for  carrying  it  on.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  many  more 
Peter  Le  Pooles  and  Mark  Wiznitzers 
cross  the  Atlantic— and  Pacific— to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  deeper  and  more 
comprehensive  international  under- 
standing.; 


BILL  FREDERICK- A  FRIEND 
PASSES  AWAT 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
for  muii  Kansans  in  mourning  the 
death  of  Bill  Frederick.  Bill  was  a 
quadriplqgic  as  a  result  of  an  injury 
suffered  ^hen  thrown  from  a  horse  20 
years  ago.  He  never  allowed  adversity 
to  get  in  the  way.  Bill  loved  politics 
and  beoune  a  dedicated  campaign 
worker  f  <  r  me  and  the  Kansas  Repub- 
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llcan  Party.  But.  he  was  far  more  than 
a  dedicated  party  worker,  he  was, 
above  all.  a  friend  and  an  inspiration 
to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  attached  copy  of  my 
eulogy  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

BnxPRKMDtlCK 

The  death  of  any  man  diminishes  every 
man.  And  yet.  death  itself  can  be  swallowed 
up  on  a  life  lived  trlumphanUy— with  mean- 
ing, with  purpoae.  with  faith  in  Qod  and  al- 
legiance to  his  message.  Long  ago  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  "cowards  die  many  times 
before  their  deatlis;  the  valiant  never  taste 
of  death  but  once." 

I  met  BiU  Frederick  In  the  faU  of  1974.  He 
was  as  valiant  a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  It  was  a 
quiet  kind  of  valor.  It  wasn't  di«>layed  with 
medals  but  through  the  personal  mettle  of 
one  who  had  taken  a  body  blow  yet  refused 
to  stay  down.  It  showed  itself  in  a  thousand 
small  ways,  in  the  quiet  courage  of  a  man 
who  triumphed  over  his  handicap,  and  en- 
listed hundreds  of  others  In  his  cause.  It 
communicated  itself  in  letters  to  Washing- 
ton and  Topeka,  and  it  accompanied  Bill 
from  a  nursing  home  in  Chanute  to  the 
Inner  circles  of  politics,  the  floor  of  a  na- 
tional convention  and  the  corridors  of  Hill- 
haven  Convalescent  Center.  It  never  fal- 
tered, and  it  never  faUed.  Neither  did  Bill 
himself. 

I  have  known  many  impressive  people  in 
my  life.  I  have  been  privileged  to  encounter 
a  handful  of  true  heroes.  No  one  could  be 
more  heroic  than  Bill  Frederick,  and  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow,  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that.  For  his  family  and  his  many 
friends,  the  years  ahead  may  seem  lonely. 
But  perhaps  we  can  temper  our  sense  of  loss 
with  gr&titude  for  having  crossed  paths  with 
such  a  man.  a  role  model  for  anyone  who 
has  ever  made  the  acquaintance  of  personal 
suffering. 

A  great  American  educator  once  said  that 
anyone  should  be  ashamed  to  die  until  he 
had  won  some  victory  for  humanity.  Bill's 
whole  life  was  such  a  victory.  It  is  the 
memory  of  what  he  adiieved  and  what  he 
inspired  others  to  achieve  tliat  will  long  out- 
live the  tears  of  this  day.  And  whenever  we 
ourselves  decide  to  challenge  some  barrier 
imposed  by  convention  or  insensltivity, 
wherever  we  encounter  obstacles  to  the  full- 
est realizaUon  of  gifts  received  from  Ood, 
then  BQl  will  be  with  us,  full  of  life  and  in- 
sisting that  we  live  as  he  did,  contemptuous 
of  luuuUcaps  and  generous  with  compassion 
for  those  around  us. 

I've  heard  it  said  that  BiU  was  somehow 
grateful  to  me  for  helping  him  to  feel  like  a 
useful  person.  But  BOl  had  no  one  but  him- 
self to  thank  for  that.  And  If  there  is  conso- 
lation to  be  had  this  morning,  it  Is  in  his 
legacy  of  love  to  aU  of  us,  his  lesson  that  we 
are  aU  charged  to  be  useful,  and  that  life 
itself  is  meant,  not  to  be  endured,  but  en- 
joyed. 

Elizabeth  joins  me  In  sending  our  deepest 
condolences  to  his  brother  and  sister,  other 
famUy  members  and  aU  his  many  friends. 
You  are  In  our  thoughts— and  In  our  pray- 
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A  KOREAN  WAR  MEMORIAL 
SHOULD  BE  AUTHORIZED 
Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  cosponsor  S.  1223,  legislation 


authorizing  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean  War. 

More  than  50.000  Americans  were 
killed  In  the  Korean  war.  In  my  home 
State  alone.  134.000  loyal  Tennesseans 
served  during  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
817  of  these  brave  men  gave  their  lives 
in  order  to  protect  the  Republic  of 
Korea. 

Mr.  President,  the  construction  of  a 
memorial  to  our  Korean  war  veterans 
is  long  overdue.  The  sacrifice  that  was 
made  by  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  is  timeless,  but  it  would 
be  most  fitting  for  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize this  memorial  during  this  35th 
anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war. 

Washington  is  replete  with  monu- 
ments and  memorials  to  veterans  of 
past  conflicts.  These  memorials  serve 
to  remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  that 
often  must  be  made  In  order  to  protect 
our  basic  freedoms  and  those  of  our 
Democratic  allies  throughout  the 
globe.  They  serve  to  recognize  the  un- 
common valor  of  our  veterans  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  the  services  of 
their  country  in  far  off  lands,  away 
from  family  and  friends. 

The  recently  constructed  Vietnam 
veterans  memorial  has  heightened  na- 
tional interest  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 
It  has  served  as  a  solemn  witness  to  in- 
dividual bravery  and  valor  of  those 
who  served  in  this  conflict.  It  has 
helped  remind  our  Nation  of  the  pain- 
ful sacrifice  that  must  be  made  in 
times  of  armed  conflict.  But  it  has  also 
shown  us  that  we  must  always  be  ever 
vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  protect  de- 
mocracy at  home  and  aid  our  allies 
who  wish  to  develop  Democratic  sjrs- 
tems  of  government  abroad. 

The  Korean  conflict  was  a  long  and 
bitter  conflict.  But  it  was  one  where 
the  full  weight  of  Democratic  allies, 
acting  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
Nations,  stemmed  the  tide  of  Commu- 
nist aggression.  It  was  a  conflict  that 
led  eventually  to  an  armistice  on  July 
27.  1953  wherein  the  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  Republic  of  Korea  was  pre- 
served. 

From  Inchon,  to  Heartbreak  Ridge, 
to  Panmunjom.  the  Korean  conflict 
provided  a  time  of  testing  for  the 
United  States  of  America.  Our  men 
and  women  sening  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict were  not  found  wanting  Now  is 
the  time  to  memorialize  our  Korean 
veterans,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  cosponaoring  S.  1223. 

REMEMBERING  KOREA— 36 
TEARS  LATER 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Bdr.  President, 
Professor  Peter  Soderbergh.  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent speech  at  the  American  Legion 
convention  in  Baton  Rouge.  LA.  on 
June  22,  1985,  entiUed  "Remembering 
Korea.  35  Years  Later."  I  commend 
the  speech  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  RcooBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

Rnfmanrnto  Kobsa— 35  Tsabs  Iatb 
(Peter  A.  Sodertwrgh.  Ph.  D.) 

At  mid-point,  1985  already  has  witnessed 
an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  commemo- 
ration, reminiscing,  and  reverent  celebra- 
tion. A  series  of  fortieth  anniversaries  over- 
Uxk.  us,  shook  our  memory  banks,  and  pene- 
trated our  sensibUiUes  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion that  we  were  barely  able  to  deal  with 
one  wave  of  emotion  before  we  were  awash 
in  another.  The  trend  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
Iwo  Jlma.  the  deaths  of  heroes  and  tyrants. 
Bergen-Belsen— like  cut-outs  in  an  oversiae 
birthday  card— popped  up  and  recaptured 
our  attention.  So  many  Americans  had 
something  very  personal  to  remember— sons 
killed  in  action,  missing  buddies,  bloody 
campaigns,  relatives  exterminated  in  Nazi 
camps,  lost  youth— that  Memorial  Day  cere- 
monies took  on  a  special  «»giiiftnfnAP  this 
year. 

Woven  Into  our  reveries  about  World  War 
n  as  addiUves  to  the  general  mood  of  sober 
reflection  were  several  searing  experfenoec 
Vietnam  and  the  Holocaust  We  paused  to 
take  note  of  the  tenth  anntvtnary  of  our 
frensied  evacuation  from  Saigon,  and  ren- 
dered tangible,  overdue  (and,  at  last,  gmer- 
ous)  tributes  to  veterans  of  America's  moat 
controversial  war.  In  various  heartfelt  ways 
Americans  of  miUtiple  persuasions  recalled, 
with  anguish  and  dignity,  the  Naal-lnspit«d 
Holocaust  that  snuffed  out  the  futures  of 
six  million  Jews.  The  mass  media  faithfully 
documented  and  dramatized  the  wide  range 
of  effects  of  World  War  n  and  Vietnam 
upon  our  conaciousnenet.  reminding  us  in 
the  process  of  the  prices  paid  by  mlUtary 
personnel  and  dviUan  populations  alike. 

Thus  far,  1985  has  been  a  year  of  intense 
remembrances— and  the  fortieth  anniversa- 
ries of  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  V-J  Day 
stiU  Ue  ahead.  Certainly  the  last  six  months 
may  be  viewed  as  more  than  a  "passing 
phase,"  or  a  rare  convergence  of  noteworttiy 
events.  It  has  been  a  time  of  national  ca- 
tharsis, rededicatlon.  nostalgia,  deep  sorrow, 
and  evolving  reconciliations.  This  year's 
tears  burned  a  Uttle  more  than  usual,  grave- 
site  bouquets  were  placed  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
newed tenderness.  We  lingered  a  bit  longo- 
at  the  Memorial  Wall,  and  prayed  more 
often  for  the  r^xMe  of  millions  of  souls. 
The  playing  of  "Taps"  was  more  of  a  mes- 
sage than  a  formaUty.  1985  has  been  a  mas- 
sive, largely  qxmtaneous  symphony  of  trag- 
edy and  pride  whose  poignant  themes  have 
touched  us  aU.  And  we  are  better  because  of 
it 

Is  it  conceivable  that  we  have  omitted 
something  frtun  the  current  wave  of  recol- 
lecting? It  is,  and  we  have.  It  is  safe  to  say 
now.  Just  three  days  removed  from  what 
shoiUd  be  an  annivenary  equal  to  any  other 
in  historical  importance,  that  the  outbreak 
of  the  Korean  War.  thirty-five  years  ago 
this  June  25.  wiU  be  aUowed  to  pass  by  with- 
out fanfare.  Americans  wlU  not  lavish  upon 
the  5.200,000  veterans  of  that  "sour  Uttle 
war"  (ss  W.  AvereU  Harriman  once  de- 
scribed it)  the  retroactive  acceptances  and 
tardy  blessings  they  currently  afford  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

No  trembling  fingers  will  caress  the  names 
of  Korean  War  dead,  for  they  are  not 
carved  Into  a  permanent  Memorial  in  our 
nation's  capital.   No  parades  wiU  wander 
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dovn  Uckeitepe-covared  itraeU  In  our  main 
cities.  Flaquet.  cenoUph*.  kod  sUtuary 
erected  by  a  grateful  dttenry  are  very 
acaroe.  The  few  major  woria  publlabed  on 
the  war  are  aqueeKd— literally  and  aymboU- 
cally— Into  a  haU-ahelf  In  our  bookatores, 
overwbdmed  by  Tolumee  devoted  to  the 
"good  war"  and  the  "lonceat  war."  Educa- 
tora  leap  from  1945  to  196S.  Imidylns  that 
the  Korean  e9«1enoe  belonn  to  the  inex- 
plicable, boring  detritus  of  the  Cold  War. 
and  therefore  warrants  Mily  a  curaory 
glance.  Apparently  General  Omar  Bradley's 
verdict  that  the  Korean  action  was  "the 
wrong  war.  In  the  wrong  place,  at  the  wrong 
time,  with  the  wrong  enemy"  has.  over  the 
decades,  aeeped  Into  the  public  mind  and 
has  inhibited  our  basic  Inclinations  to  em- 
brace our  returned  waniors. 

Why  have  Korean  veterans  not  been  re- 
deemed? Why  have  we  exempted  their  war 
from  the  honor  roll  of  anniversaries  we  rec- 
ognlK  this  year?  Why  have  Americans,  as 
Joseph  C.  Ooulden  put  it.  allowed  the 
Korean  War  "to  sUp  throui^  the  crevices  of 
memory"?  Now  that  our  yietnam  veterans 
have  been  repatriated  and  embraced  it  is 
clear  that,  all  the  whQe.  the  Korean,  not 
the  \netnani.  conflict  has  been  our  "forgot- 
ten war".  How  can  this  be? 

Among  the  many  explanations  there  are 
several  wmth  mentlontaig  cm  this  occasion. 
First,  the  Korean  War  Is  not  over.  On  July 
27. 1953.  an  armlstloe  was  struck  and  formal 
hostilities  ceased  atta  37  months.  In  excess 
of  40.000  American  troops  still  maint^iii  « 
sector  of  the  151-mile-long  DlIZ  at  consider- 
able expense  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
South  K(»«a  exists,  and  proapeis.  but  the 
stalemate  shows  few  signs  of  being  relaxed 
In  the  near  future.  We  were  victorious  in 
World  War  n.  and  have  recently  had  the 
courage  to  admit  our  defeat  In  Vietnam— 
but  we  do  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to 
feel,  about  a  military  struggle  that  remains 
a  "draw"  to  this  day.  Perhaps  it  is  easier  to 
be  graceful  about  winning  or  losing  than  it 
is  to  find  meaning  in  a  costly  tie.  The 
Korean  war.  dtanly  ranembered  by  older 
Amerirans.  inhabits  a  DMZ  in  our  imagina- 
tions. The  troops  irtio  fought  and  died  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  that  dis- 
tant, foreign  peninsula  are  trapped  in  that 
no  man's  land  of  our  national  psyche,  and 
we  have  yet  to  set  them  free. 

Seoood.  althouito  the  American  people  did 
not  disagee  with  President  Harry  Truman's 
decision  to  take  military  initiatives  in  Jtme. 
1950.  the  Korean  oonfllet  was  essentially  an 
unpopular  war.  It  was,  as  (me  historian  ob- 
served, "an  unwelcome  interruption  of  post- 
war prosperity."  The  1.000,000  World  War 
n  veterans  who  woe  recalled  to  active  duty 
were  not  entirely  pleased.  Younger  men 
who  had  other  plans  were  subject  to  the  re- 
vived draft  The  ideological  complexities  of 
the  Cold  War  could  not  easily  be  translated 
Into  the  good  vs.  evO  simplisms  that  moti- 
vated our  troops  between  1941  and  1945. 
The  war  itself  seemed  to  drag  to  a  condu- 
si<Hi  by  way  of  tntenninable.  so-called 
"peace  talks"  at  Panmunjom.  By  early  1952 
public  approval  of  the  war  had  dnvpti 
sharply,  and  when  the  guns  fell  silent  in 
July.  1953.  the  nation  lapsed  into  a  state  of 
indlfferaice.  Our  first  experience  with  "ex- 
tended limited  wars"  left  us  bewildered,  re- 
sentful—and  in  no  mood  to  toss  laurels  to 
our  non-victorious  troops.  It  should  have 
tau^t  us  that  the  American  people  will  not 
support  with  unanimity  drawn-out  conflicts 
"that  promise  neither  a  decisive  victory  nor 
a  quick  end".  But  it  took  another  twenty 
years  and  50.000  more  lives  to  prove  that 
point. 
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issues  notwithstanding,  American 
sailors,  and  airmen  (moat  of  whom 
nothing  of  the  geopolities  in- 
went  to  Korea  and.  astride  troops 
>urteen  other  natlona,  aptDed  tbdr 
rescue  South  Korea  from  total  ob- 
They  breathed  their  last  at 
Heartbreak  Ridge,  the  Chosin  Rea- 
ChopHUl.  and  on  the  devasted 
streetaiof  Seoul  because  their  country  asked 
them  to,  and  to  uphold  the  tradttloas  of 
their  nnch  of  aervloe,  nothing  more.  The 
statist|s  speak  for  themselves:  33,529  killed 
in  cdnlMU:  20.617  noD^ombat  deaths: 
1034184  wounded  in  action;  5.175  mlsiing  or 
capturM.  More  than  ISO  Congressional 
Medal^  of  Honor  were  awarded  for  feats  of 
herols^  and  self-aacriflee  that  veterans  of 
any  AInerican  war  can  respect  The  grief 
these  losses  inflicted  upon  mothen,  wives, 
loverB.|and  children  was  Just  as  irreverriUe 
in  1952  as  it  was  in  1942  or  197X  Human  suf- 
fering IreoogniMS  neither  politics  nor  chro- 
nology, There  may  be  some  small  comfort 
for  thd  next  of  kin  when  the  nation  displays 
its  apwrcdatkm,  when  the  boys  who  were 
not  sl^bi  are  welcomed  home  by  a  cheering 
when  testimonials  are  read  and 
sprout  up  on  towns  and  cities 
from  4oast  to  coast  But  the  mothers  and 
widow  of  the  Korean  War  dead  have  been 
denied  even  that  solace.  For  many  of  them, 
it  is  too  Ute. 

But  It  is  not  too  late  to  raise  our  voices  on 
behalf' of  the  thousands  of  men  who  traded 
their  lives  to  guarantee  the  futures  of 
peoplA  they  did  not  know,  who  fou^t  as 
bravely  as  any  men  did  In  1918.  1944,  or 
1968,  Vho  sacrificed  their  most  precious  pos- 
seasioqB  for  a  cause  they  did  not  ccnnpletely 
!bend.  It  is  not  too  late  to  salute  their 
tlishments  in  ways  befitting  a  nation 
iue  and  as  powerful  as  ours.  It  is 
late  to  say  "thank  you.  you  may 
!.  now"  to  the  q^irits  of  men  who 
through  the  mist  of  the  last 
Ive  years  in  search  of  redemption. 

be  the  last  time  we  sUght  a  mile- 
ilated  to  Korea.  It  will  cost  us  noth- 
ing. Slid  boieflt  us  much,  to  bring  that 
mightf  battle  into  the  fold  of  our  remem- 
bered wars.  No  war  in  which  Americans 
perish  deserves  to  be  "forgotten." 


have 
thirty 
Let 
stone 


AEROSPACE  CORP.  CELEBRATES 
SILVER  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  WIU30N.  Mr.  President,  the 
Aer(M|>ace  Corp.,  which  ia  locftted  in 
my  hpme  State  of  California  Is  cele- 
brating its  silver  anniversary  this  year. 
Evolving  from  a  unique  Idea  a  quarter- 
centwy  ago,  Aero^Mce  has  been  a 
memoer  of  the  Air  Force/industry 
team  !ln  a  remarkable  success  story  of 
progiBms  from  first  concept  to  final 
oi)erajtion.  AeroQMce  had  made  contrl- 
butlofis  to  early  ballistic  missiles, 
space  launch  vehicles,  satellite  sys- 
tems, and  a  spectrum  of  related  re- 
searc|i  and  development  programs. 
Alon|  the  way.  the  company  has  ap- 
plied |lts  expertise  In  space  systems  to 
national  security-related  projects 
sponsored  by  civilian  government 
agencies. 

In  iarly  1959.  the  n.S.  Congress  con- 
cludetl  that  the  profit  status  of  the 
comp^iny  then  responsible  for  systems 
engineering  of  new  ballistic  missiles 
was  inconsistent  with  the  sjrstems  en- 


gineering iole  and  recommended  that 
a  new  noimrofit  organization  be  cre- 
ated to  penorm  this  worit  This  recom- 
mendation! led  ^*  ^^  Force  to  ask  a 
group  of  public-spirited  dtisens  from 
and  public  service  to 
in  1960  for  this  pur- 


subsequently  In  1963 
a  Federal  Contract  Re- 
search CcAter  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  corporation's  principal 
client,  thel  Space  Division  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  plans  and 
manages  <^f  ense  space  programs.  The 
vast  maJoHty,  94  percent,  of  Aero- 
space's tecnnlcal  expertise  to  provided 
under  a  fingle  contract  to  the  Air 
Force. 

today  functions  much  as 
an  architect-engineer  In  other  areas  of 
endeavor.  Its  services  are  termed  gen- 
eral systems  engineering  and  integra- 
tion. About  80  percent  of  this  work  is 
participating  in  the  conceptual  design, 
developmctit  and  operation  of  space 
systons  w^  the  Air  Force  and  indus- 
trial contiactors.  The  remainder  is  re- 
search and  experimentation,  technolo- 
gy develoiMent  and  foreign  technolo- 
gy assessojent. 

As  an  atchltect-engineer,  Aeroq>ace 
studies  the  requirements  of  a  proposed 
new  space  jsystem.  such  as  a  commiml- 
cations  saielllte,  and  suggests  options 
to  its  clienjt.  When  a  conceptual  design 
is  chosen  by  the  Air  Force,  plans  for 
designs  ana  tests  are  drawn.  Schedules 
and  standards  are  prepared,  and  speci- 
fications i^d  work  statemmts  are  de- 
fined. The|  company  also  monitors  con- 
tractor p<^ormance  and  helps  both 
clloit  and; manufacturer  to  solve  tech- 
nical proUems.  It  continues  to  assist 
during  final  testing  and  actual  oper- 
ation of  tne  space  system. 

Objectivity  and  nonadvocacy  are  es- 
sential in  Aerospace's  role.  The  compa- 
ny, therefore,  does  not  manufacture  a 
product,  contract  for  systems,  subsys- 
tems, or  hardware,  participate  in  Gov- 
ernment selection  of  contractors,  nor 
direct  ind«sMal  contractors.  It  has  no 
subsystem!  of  its  own  to  favor  or 
defend,  when  seeldng  to  resolve  con- 
flicts and  bring  subsystems  Into  bal- 
ance. Aerospace  has  one  commitment: 
to  maximtiie  the  success  of  the  govern- 
ment in  reaching  its  mission  objec- 
tives. It  4oes  not  have  stocltholders 
nor  distribute  dividends.  The  fee  it 
earns  is  used  solely  to  enhance  the 
company's  ability  to  perform  its  na- 
tional security  mission. 

Aerospace's  most  Important  asset  is 
people,  highly  qualified  and  Innova- 
tive, worlmig  in  the  public  interest. 
Nearly  4.9)0  are  employed,  some  2,300 
are  members  of  the  technical  staff, 
prioaarily  engineers  and  scientists.  The 
remainder  are  skilled  support  person- 
neL  Sixty-two  percent  of  the  teclmlcal 
staff    holds    advanced    degrees.    The 


technical  staff  averages  more  than  22 
years  of  engineering  experience. 

The  corporation's  single  greatest  re- 
sponsibility is  the  independent  certifi- 
cation of  readiness  for  launch  of 
spacecraft  and  their  launch  vehicles. 
Executing  this  responsibility  requires 
continuing  and  intensive  work  from 
program  Initiation  through  termina- 
tion of  space  operations.  Prepuration 
for  such  responsibility  demands  plan- 
ning, research,  staff  development,  fa- 
cilities planning  and  acquisition,  sound 
administration,  and  long  prior  experi- 
ence. Space  launches  involve  consider- 
able investment  and  are  never  risk- 
free.  Certification,  therefore,  demands 
an  exceptional  degree  of  Judgment,  ob- 
jectivity, attention  to  critical  detail, 
and  courage. 

Current  space  systems  under  Air 
Force  management  utilizing  AeroqMce 
support  are  doing  weU  with  an  excel- 
lent long-term  success  rate.  Among 
these  are  the  Defense  satellite  commu- 
nications system  n  and  m,  the  fleet 
satellite  communications  system. 
NATO  m,  the  Defense  Meteorological 
Satellite  Program,  the  Navstar  global 
positioning  system,  satellite  control 
systems  and  the  air-launched  antisat- 
elllte  program. 

At  the  close  of  a  quarter  century  of 
excellence.  Aerospace's  record  of 
achievement  is  one  in  which  we  can  all 
be  Justly  proud.  The  company  is  in  a 
position  to  respond  to  a  fth^Turi^^g  envi- 
ronment, to  exploit  n4>idly  evolving 
technology,  and  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  our  Nation's  security. 

The  Aerospace  Corp.  stands  as  a 
sjmibol  of  technical  accomplishment.  I 
look  forward  to  another  quarter  centu- 
ry of  excellence  from  this  vital  nation- 
al resource. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM 
MANSEL  LONG.  SR. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  year  throughout  our  Nation, 
nimierous  high  school  and  college 
graduates  are  being  admonished  by 
commencement  and  baccalaureate 
speakers  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
make  their  marks  upon  society.  The 
speakers  are  challenging  these  stu- 
dents to  make  a  worthy  contribution 
to  their  communities  and  to  their 
country,  and  they  are  charging  these 
graduates  to  excel  in  their  professions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  recent  graduation  ceremonies  that 
took  place  at  Talladega  College  in  my 
home  State  of  Alabama.  On  May  19. 
1985,  my  good  friend,  William  Mansel 
Long,  St.,  of  Tusciunbia  received  his 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Talladega 
College  at  the  age  of  81. 

Mr.  Long  entered  Talladega  College 
in  1925  at  the  age  of  22  after  working 
4  years  to  save  enough  money  to  pay 
his  tuition.  He  studied  biology  and 
chemistry  at  Talladega  for  more  than 


3%  years  but  had  to  leave  to  take  a  Job 
In  order  to  help  his  family  financially. 
After  60  years  of  waiting,  his  life  long 
desire  to  be  a  Talladega  College  gradu- 
ate is  fulfilled. 

Members  of  the  Talladega  College 
graduating  class  of  1985  may  wish  to 
take  heart  fmn  the  tenacity  and  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  their  81- 
year-old  fellow  graduate.  Although 
Mr.  Long's  life  has  been  one  of  strug- 
gle, it  has  been  one  of  unusual  devo- 
tion to  duty  and  high  achlevonent 

Mr.  Long  represents  a  unique  case 
among  America's  1985  graduating  sen- 
iors, for  he  has  made  his  mai^  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  Improving  the 
quaUty  of  life  for  his  feUow  citizens 
and  to  enriching  his  society.  M»^n«^i 
Long's  life  has  been  marked  by  many 
accomplishments— he  has  excelled  on 
both  a  professional  and  personal  level, 
and  even  at  the  age  of  81,  he  continues 
to  be  a  vital  force  in  political  and  reli- 
gious affairs. 

Mr.  President,  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  chronicle  the  numerous  awards 
and  achievements  of  this  outstanding 
Alabamian.  The  record  will  show,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  received  the  certifi- 
cate of  i^preciation  from  the  North- 
west Alabama  Council  of  Local  Gov- 
ernments Area  Agency  on  Aging,  the 
Quality  of  Life  Award,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Mental  Health 
Association,  the  Community  Leader- 
ship Award,  by  the  Shoals  National 
Bank,  awards  of  vjpreciation  for  his 
long  years  of  service  to  Lesley  Temple 
Christian  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Even  as  I  speak,  the  members 
of  his  church  are  moviwy  pUms  to  sur- 
prise him  with  another  special  award 
ceremony  to  be  held  in  July  of  1985.  In 
addition,  he  has  received  a  certificate 
of  award  for  successful  completion  of 
the  education  program  on  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Long  was  my  i^ 
pointee  to  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  where  he  helped 
fashion  the  recommendations  for  use 
in  developing  national  policy  on  aging. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  reaponslbQ- 
ities  to  the  Talladega  CoUege  alimmi 
and  the  people  of  Tuscumbia  if  I  did 
not  speak  in  high  praise  of  his  great 
worit  as  a  founding  member  of  the 
Alabama  Democratic  Conference,  his 
services  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Alabama  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corp.,  president  of  the  Colbert 
County  League  of  Voters,  a  member  of 
the  Council  on  Himian  Relations,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Toimg  Volunteers  in  Action,  and 
above  all  his  unmatched  tenure  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Stewards 
and  a  leader  of  the  trustee  board  of 
Lesley  Temple  Christian  Methodist 
Episcipal  Church  in  Tuscumbia,  AL.  It 
was  from  these  platforms  that  he  dls- 
tinguised  himself  as  a  orator,  organiz- 
er, and  a  moral  force  in  his  communi- 
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ty.  Over  the  past  60  years,  he  has 
fought  for  civil  rights  and  for  social 
and  economic  improvonent  for  people 
of  all  races. 

After  serving  30  years  as  a  chemical 
analyst  with  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, Mr.  Long  b^an  a  second 
career  as  an  advocate  for  the  rights  of 
the  elderly.  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ments in  this  field  is  awesome.  His 
many,  many  years  of  tireless  leader- 
ship in  the  North  Alabama  community 
are  umnatched  both  in  time  and  scope. 
He  continues  to  command  the  respect 
of  all  who  meet  him.  an  he  is  a  hard 
worker  and  the  most  dedicated  and 
unselfish  individual  I  have  ever 
known. 

He  is  not  only  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  community  leader  but  he  is  »^i«n 
an  exemplary  husband,  father,  and 
grandfather,  and  as  patriarch  of  his 
family,  he  has  passed  on  his  legacy  of 
community  involvement  and  concern 
for  others  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. 

Mr.  President.  William  Mansel  Long, 
Sr.,  is  a  living  example  of  those  ideals 
that  are  being  extolled  and  praised  by 
speakers  throughout  this  land  as  they 
offer  words  of  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  America's  graduating  seniors 
in  1985  and  beyond.  He  is  a  model  to 
emulate,  and  we  can  all  take  pride  in 
his  achievements  as  one  of  Talladega 
College's  most  outstanding  scholars 
and  one  of  Tuscumbia's  most  revered 
citizens.  He  is  a  credit  to  himself,  his 
family,  his  church,  his  community,  his 
State,  and  his  country.  I  congratulate 
him  for  these  excellent  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Dr.  Paul  B. 
Mohr,  St..  president  of  Talladega  Col- 
lege, a  message  from  the  Honorable 
Larry  Barton,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Talladega.  AL.  and  several  articles 
concerning  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  Long  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoBO,  as  follows: 

TAIXAHBOA  COLLBCK. 

TaOadeoa,  AL.  May  22,  IttS. 
Mr.  WnxiAii  M.  Lone.  8r.. 
Tuscumbia,  Alabama. 

Dkax  Mb.  Loho:  I  was  particularly  proud 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  awarding  of  your 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  during  the  Annual 
Commencement  Exercise  on  Sunday,  May 
10,  1986.  Tour  life  has  been  an  example  of 
excellence,  courage  and  service. 

Tour  continued  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  CoUege  is  important  and  I  en- 
courage your  ideas  and  suggestions.  Tour 
dedication  to  principle  and  the  work  ethic 
are  examples  to  all  of  us  who  imow  you. 

Please  share  our  congratulations  and  hap- 
piness with  your  family.  Welcome  to  the 
ranks. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  B.  Mohh.  St.. 

PntidtnL 
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CBtrmcAR  or  CounaMTioii  PumniD  to 
WiLLUM  llAmn.  Loiro 
ConcTktulaUon  and  best  wUhes  on  your 
craduAtion.  I  know  you  have  worked  hard  to 
make  this  a  reality.  This  Is  a  season  full  of 
beauty  of  your  life.  There  are  greater  and 
better  things  In  your  future.  I  appreciate 
you  and  the  effort  you  have  put  forth  to 
reach  this  day  in  your  life. 

Labbt  H.  Babtoii 

JTayor, 
ToUadega,  Alabama. 

Mamsbl  Lomo  SAnsnsD  With  Job  as 
Bldolt  Ootbxacb  Cohsultamt 

"She  stopped  her  dying  to  talk  to  me." 

.BCansel  Long's  voice  was  husky,  his  eyes 
moist. 

He  shared  this  very  personal  and  very 
poignant  memory  almost  with  reluctance, 
then  rushed  on  to  talk  about  Senior  Citisens 
Appreciation  Day,  He  had  been  out  solicit- 
ing door  iHises. 

liong,  78.  is  an  outreach  consultant  with 
the  Area  Agency  on  Aging.  His  Jobs  run  the 
gamut  from  heUting  other  seniors  with  the 
paperwork  to  satisfy  a  dosen  agencies  to 
finding  source  materials  for  their  enjoy- 
ment to  admonishing  them  not  to  be  victim- 
ised by  ripof  f  games  to  representing  them  at 
national  symposiums. 

The  lady  who  stayed  her  dying  to  await 
the  visit  was  one  he  had  helped  through  a 
long,  trying  period.  After  helping  to  get  her 
Supplemental  Security  Income  started,  he 
found  someone  to  stay  with  her,  helped  get 
her  on  the  meals  program  and.  when  it 
became  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  a  nundng 
home,  he  helped  arrange  that.  The  last  time 
he  went  to  see  her.  she  told  him,  "I  stopped 
my  dying  to  talk  with  you." 

Shortly  after  he  left,  she  died. 

No  doubt  there  are  others  who  feel  as 
strongly  about  this  gentle  man  who  seems 
to  have  a  special  kind  of  grace. 

When  Hansel  Long  was  a  shoeshine  boy 
at  his  father's  barbershop,  he  was  told  he 
would  never  make  a  good  businessman  be- 
cause of  his  trust  in  people. 

"I  stiU  don't  propose  to  be  a  good  busi- 
nessman." he  said.  "I'm  a  lousy  bookkeeper. 
I  get  a  Joy  out  of  helping  people  with  their 
troubles.  Not  white  people,  not  black  people, 
but  people. 

"They  tell  me— and  they've  got  me  believ- 
ing—that it's  wonderful  work  I  do."  he  said. 

Long  said  he  usually  gets  a  prompt  and 
positive  response  from  the  businessmen  on 
whom  he  calls.  Occasionally  he  runs  into 
someone  who  feels  the  old  people  don't  need 
a  color  television  or  a  game  to  play  or  seed 
to  plant. 

"We  need  them  more  than  anybody,"  he 
said. 

"My  Daddy  sent  me  to  college.  I've  had  a 
long  time  to  enjoy  life,  sure.  But  now  we're 
walking  in  the  shadows." 

Long  gets  calls  for  help  with  income  tax 
returns,  food  stamp  applications  and  other 
papers.  He  gets  calls  in  the  night  from 
people  who  have  taken  lU  or  whose  house  is 
on  fire. 

"I  go  where  and  when  I  am  needed,"  he 
said. 

Recently  he  has  made  an  exception, 
though.  Because  of  the  illness  of  his  own 
wife,  he  is  presently  confining  himself  to 
Tuscumbia.  But  his  field  covers  the  whole 
of  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  counties. 

One  of  the  cases  Long  is  proudest  of.  oc- 
curred several  years  ago.  early  in  this,  his 
second  career.  A  veteran  who  had  been  bed- 
ridden six  years  was  not  eligible  for  care  at 
a  veterans  hoq>itaL  He  had  served  81  days, 
the  rules  said  90. 


"Ha  was  a  retired  chemist  and  all  his  sav- 
ings Bad  gone  on  his  medical  bills."  Long 
said.  "His  wife  was  no  longer  physically  able 
to  care  for  him  at  home.  I  talked  to  his 
doctor,  to  the  census  officer  In  Washington, 
flnall^r  I  called  Sen.  HoweU  Heflin." 

Th4  upshot  was  that  after  a  three-way 
conve^aation  between  the  senator,  the 
doctor  and  Long,  the  patient  was  accepted 
by  th^  Veterans  Administration. 

"W^  sold  them."  he  said.  "They  got  him 
into  a  veterans  hospital  for  10  days  then 
sent  him  to  a  nursing  home  and  picked  up 
the  t«b." 

A  lot  of  Long's  work  is  plain  recruiting, 
getting  senior  citizens  to  make  use  of  the 
centers. 

"Tqe  bottom  line  is  getting  them  out  of 
the  hpuse,"  he  said.  "They  don't  even  have 
to  be  t>oor.  We  feel  that  anybody  who  comes 
to  the  center,  participates  in  our  fellowship, 
handtrafts  and  games  should  have  lunch. 
The  ttmch  is  Just  an  incidental  part  of  it." 

He  ^>Id  of  a  wealthy  man  who  had  become 
almogt  a  hermit  in  retirement.  "After  he 
came  down  here,  he  started  wearing  a  tie 
again  and  made  a  garden  right  out  here  by 
the  cfnter."  he  said. 

Loiig.  a  retired  TVA  lab  technician,  repre- 
sentflU  the  area  at  the  last  White  House 
Counbil  on  Aging. 

|iG  Always  Availabli  Wheh  ELsnu.T 
Need  Help 
(By  Lorene  Frederick) 
sn  a  Shoals  area  senior  citizen  has  a 
brok^  window,  a  burning  house  or  Just  a 
dislTQ  for  a  bar  of  candy.  William  Mansel 
Long!  is  I4>t  to  get  a  call.  He  either  goes  or 
send4  somebody  to  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  81-year-old  outreach  coordinator  for 
the  Area  Agency  on  Aging  is  on  call  24 
hours  a  day  to  help  with  the  problems  of 
the  Of  der  Shoals  population. 

lough  his  activities  far  outreach  his 
iption.  Long  refuses  to  say  he  goes 
^d  the  call  of  duty, 
ive  the  duty  to  myself."  he  said.  "I 
't  face  my  conscience  if  I  failed  to  do 
thing  in  my  power  to  help  senior  citi- 
zens trith  their  problems." 

Lo^  was  pleased  at  being  selected  for  the 
Quality  of  Life  Award  by  the  Mental  Health 
Association  in  Muscle  Shoals. 

Helsald  receiving  the  award  was  an  emo- 
tional experience.  "I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  caUber  of  the  people  who  gave  the 
award  or  that  age  makes  one  emotional,"  he 
said. 

Lofg  bears  his  own  senior  years  on  erect 
shoulders  that  stoop  only  to  help  his  fellow- 
man.!  He  donates  most  of  his  salary  to 
worthy  causes,  turns  each  Incident  into  a 
learning  experience  and  Insists  life  should 
be  a, 'fun  game.  He  came  by  his  Job  on  the 
recommendation  of  n.8.  Sen.  Howell  Heflin. 

A  jbrmer  chemical  analyst  for  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  he  retired  In  IMS  and 
entered  a  period  of  hibernation. 

"I  would  get  up  and  help  my  wife  make 
brea^ast  before  she  went  to  her  teaching 
Job  «ien  go  back  to  the  den  and  nod,  wake 
up  and  watch  TV  and  nod  again."  he  re- 
called. "WeU,  I  got  to  the  place  I  liked  that. 
I'd  get  mad  when  the  doorbell  rang,  didn't 
want  to  be  bothered. 

"It  wasn't  like  me  to  be  like  that.  All  my 
life  1  had  liked  to  be  around  people,  I  told 
mysiU  I  bad  to  get  out  of  there  and  do 
something,  I  tried  to  fish,  but  I  had  arthritis 
in  m^  hands,  I  couldn't  see  to  hunt." 

Tlfe  dilemma  was  solved  by  a  call  from  his 
friend  in  Washington. 


"He  toldlme  to  be  at  the  Muscle  Shoals 
National  Qank  the  next  morning.  I  had 
started  building  a  house  and  I  thought  the 
bank  wantad  to  loan  me  money.  When  I  got 
there,  they  wanted  somebody  to  work." 

He  work4d  a  while  as  Janitor,  but  a  bout 
of  illness  ahd  pressure  from  his  family  con- 
vinced him  to  "find  them  a  good  man  to 
take  my  pl4ce." 

He  went  back  to  his  nodding. 

He  received  a  letter  from  Elliott  Conway, 
director  of  the  Area  Agency  on  Aging.  "He 
said  somebody  had  told  him  I  would  be 
preUy  good  at  begging."  Long  JcAed.  "He 
called  it  soliciting,  but  I  caU  it  begging.  The 
agency  needed  funds  to  use  for  helping  the 
elderly." 

Long  conducted  a  telling  campaign.  c^i»ng 
on  businesses,  industry  and  clubs,  explain- 
ing what  tae  agency  was  doing  for  the  elder- 
ly and  astnng  their  help.  "Everybody  was 
nice  and  I  got  some  money,"  he  said. 

Later  tliey  made  him  coordinator  and 
gave  him  two  assistants.  He  said  the  aim  of 
the  outreach  program  is  to  reach  every 
over-60  penson  In  the  Shoals  and  make  them 
all  aware  of  the  services  available. 

"So  mars  people  think  our  services  are 
Just  for  the  poor,"  he  said.  "That  Is  not  cor- 
rect. If  thsre  Is  a  need,  we  try  to  help  out. 
Many  eldwly  people  Just  need  somebody  to 
care.  Loneliness  is  a  disease.  It  doesn't  kill 
quick  but  is  sure  ss  you  live,  it  will  take  you 
away  from  here." 

A  while  back  Long  was  called  to  the  home 
of  an  elderly  woman  whose  house  was  on 
fire.  He  go^  the  call  in  late  afternoon. 

After  c^ing  the  fire  department,  he  went 
to  the  scene.  He  found  the  woman  in  an 
emotional  state.  He  comforted  her  as  best 
he  could  and  lingered  until  he  was  sure  she 
had  a  placf  to  spend  the  night. 

Poking  tun  at  himself.  Long  said.  "I'm 
supposed  to  work  four  hours  a  day,  for  the 
reason  that  I  wouldn't  accept  an  eight-hour 
day.  What  I  ended  up  with  is  a  24-hour  day. 
I  let  them  outsmart  me.  But  I  enjoy  it." 

"God  ha^  blessed  me,"  he  said.  "One  hun- 
dred and  ap  years  ago,  I  was  barefoot  and  In 
chains.  Now  I'm  free  and  I  have  shoes  on 
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father  farmed  In  the  Mhoon- 
lunity,  making  his  own  crop  and 
the  mountains  to  work  for 
before  moving  to  Tusciunbia 
I  up  barbering. 
"He  took  me  out  of  the  alleys  and  sent  me 
to  Talladega,  and  I  was  scared  to  death 
when  I  w^ed  across  the  college  campus. 
But  if  thefe  was  anything  there  I  wanted  to 
get  it" 

He  worked  part  of  one  summer  as  a  short 
order  cook  in  a  Chattanooga  cafe.  The  pay 
was  $2  a  week.  He  considers  the  experience 
valuable. 

On  a  recent  morning.  Long  called  on  an  el- 
derly lady  who  had  Jtist  come  from  the  hos- 
pital after  eye  surgery.  He  knew  she 
couldn't  see  and  asked  if  she'd  had  break- 
fast. When  she  said  no,  he  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  turned  out  a  plate  of  bacon, 
eggs  and  t  >ast. 

"I've  lei  rned  something  from  every  Job." 
he  said.  "1  'here's  a  lesson  in  every  incident." 

Long  sad  he  is  indebted  to  the  person 
who  wro^,  "I  shall  not  pass  this  way 
again 

"I  try  toi  live  by  that.  I  only  have  19  years 
left  in  which  to  do  good.  I'm  afraid  that 


after  that 


I  will  begin  to  mess  up." 


National  Aoufo  Pankl  Has  Shoals 
Dkuoatis 

XJS.  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  and  Gov.  FM> 
James  have  made  appointments  for  ai«a 
repreaentaUon  at  the  1983  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  Uov.  30-Dec  3. 

Elliott  CoQway.  director  of  the  Area 
Agency  on  Aging,  was  appointed  to  be  ob- 
server and  Maoael  Long,  a  retiree  woiUng 
part  time  for  the  agency,  was  appointed  del- 
egate by  Heflin. 

The  oonf  erenoe  brings  together  dtisens 
from  across  the  country  who  make  recom- 
mendations for  use  in  developing  MMrni^^i 
policy  on  aging. 

Conway  said  1.800  delegates  and  as  many 
observers  will   be  Involved  in   14  subject 


then  your  hard  work  will  pay  off.  Tou  must 
leam  all  you  can."  added  Long. 
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In  addition  to  the  appointees,  several 
northwest  Ai»h«mi«w  vqi  go  u  unofficial 
observers.  They  include: 

E.G.  BuUer.  director  of  Muscle  Shoals  Re- 
gional Council  on  Aging;  DayUm  Lawler. 
Hodges;  Bea  Staples.  UtttevOle;  Annie 
Hombuckle.  Florence;  William  Sparks.  Tus- 
cumbia; and  Ann  Whitley.  Winfleld. 

Delegates  will  vote  on  such  issues  as  man- 
datory retirement,  a  comprehensive  health 
care  plan,  crime  prevention  and  victim  as- 
sistance. Social  Security,  education,  and  nu- 
trition. 

Conferences  are  slated  at  two  hotels  in 
Washington. 

LoHG  AwAunn  BA  Aim  60  Teaks 

Like  most  college  students.  William 
Mansel  Long  had  difficulty  getting  his 
degree.  Now.  after  60  years  of  waiting,  the 
81-year-old  Long,  who  attended  Talladega 
CoUege  in  1925.  will  finally  receive  his  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  degree  at  commencement  exer- 
cises May  19. 

Long  had  to  leave  Talladega  College  in 
1925  because  of  financial  problems.  "Receiv- 
ing my  degree  after  such  a  long  passage  of 
time  will  be  the  high  point  of  my  life."  Long 
said  with  pride  and  a  smile.  He  said  he  plans 
to  display  his  degree  in  a  spot  where  every- 
body can  see  it.  "so  my  wife  will  have  to 
part  with  one  of  the  wall  hmginga  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  wall,  he  said. 

Today.  Long  is  coordinator  of  the  area 
outreach  on  aging  where  he  was  a  research 
chemist  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
for  31  years.  The  son  of  a  barber.  Long  was 
also  a  part-time  barber  for  over  60  years.  Ac- 
cording to  Limg,  his  current  Job  is  only  part- 
time  but  it  is  a  full-time  occupation. 

The  amicable  Long,  who  was  influenced  to 
attend  Talladega  College  by  one  of  his  high 
school  teachers— a  TC  graduate— said  the 
degree  would  have  made  a  difference  in  his 
career  "because  I  would  not  have  had  to 
prove  myself  with  the  degree.  It  would  have 
been  assumed  that  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing."  he  explained. 

"My  memories  of  Talladega  back  in  1925 
are  many."  said  Long  nostalgically.  "I  was 
actively  involved  in  Uttle  Theater,  the  glee 
club  and  I  was  a  player  on  the  football 
team."  he  said.  "There  are  a  few  unhappy 
memories:  however,  I  dldnt  let  them  ruin 
my  stay  here,"  explained  Long,  remember- 
ing one  particular  instance  when  he  broke 
his  leg  at  the  first  footbal  pracUce  of  the 
season.  "I  saw  one  player  coming  from  the 
side,  but  I  didn't  see  Paul  Smith  coming 
through  the  line."  he  said  with  a  hearty 
chuckle  at  the  mishap. 

"There  is  some  advice  I  want  to  leave  to 
today's  students  preparing  to  start  their  col- 
lege studies,  and  that  is  study  long  and  hard 
and  be  willing  to  discipline  yourselves.  You 
must   be   willing   to   discipline   yourselves. 


DEDICATION  OP  A  BUST  RONOR- 
INO  FORMER  SENATOR  LISTER 
HTTJi 

Mr.  HEPUN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  26.  1985, 1  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  being  present  at  a  ceremo- 
ny held  at  the  Alabama  State  Cu>ltol. 
in  Montgomery,  where  a  bust  of  the 
late  Senator  Lister  Hill  was  unveiled. 
The  bust,  a  creation  of  the  noted  Ital- 
ian artist  Oaulberto  Rocchi.  was  un- 
veiled before  a  gat^ring  of  friends, 
family  and  dignitaries  at  the  Circle  of 
Plags  of  the  Pifty  SUtes  on  the  south 
lawn  of  the  c^itoL 

The  ceremonies  began  with  the 
Maxwell  Air  Poroe  Band  playing  patri- 
otic music,  which  was  followed  by  the 
singing  of  our  national  anthem  by  the 
assembled  crowd.  Bfr.  Larry  Oaks,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Alabama  His- 
toric Commission,  welcomed  everyone 
and  introduced  the  Reverend  Marit 
Waldo,  who  delivered  the  invocation. 

PoUowing  the  invocation.  Gov. 
George  C.  Wallace  delivered  a  wel- 
come and  aco^tance  of  the  bust  on 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  was 
then  Introduced  by  Governor  Wallace, 
and  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  Hill  and  his 
long  years  of  public  service. 

Eleanor  Hill  Hubbard,  the  6-year-old 
great-granddaughter  of  Senator  Hill, 
unveiled  the  bust,  with  the  assistance 
of  Henrietta  Hill  Hubbard,  daughter 
of  the  Senator.  The  ceremonies  were 
concluded  with  the  singing  of  the 
hymn  "O  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages 
Past." 

Mr.  President,  because  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  were  friends  and  admir- 
ers of  Senator  Hill,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  the  details 
of  this  ceremony.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  invocation  delivered 
by  the  Reverend  Mark  Waldo,  my  re- 
marks, and  the  text  of  the  closing 
hymn  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro,  as  follows: 
Ihvocatioh  at  thb  UiivxiLnia  or  the  Bust 

OP  SKHATOK  LiSTn  Wn.t 

O  God,  who  art  the  strength  of  thy  salnta. 
and  who  redeemest  the  souls  of  thy  serv- 
ants: We  bless  thy  Name  for  thy  servant 
Joseph  Lister  Hill,  whose  life  and  service  to 
thee  and  to  his  fellow  human  beings  we  re- 
member with  gratitude  this  day. 

For  all  thy  goodnen  that  withheld  not  his 
portion  in  the  Joys  of  this  earthly  life,  and 
for  thy  guiding  hand  along  the  way  of  his 
pilgrimage,  we  give  thee  thanks  and  praise. 

We  give  thee  thanks  and  praise  for  the 
good  example  of  thy  servant  Lister,  who 
here  was  a  tower  of  strength,  who  cheered 
us  by  his  sympathy  and  encouraged  us  by 
his  example,  who  rejoiced  to  serve  all 
people,  whose  loyalty  was  ever  steadfast 
and  his  friendship  unselfish  and  secure. 

Grant  that  as  we  reeaU  today  his  service, 
we  may  carry  forward  his  unfinished  work 
on  earth. 


I  offer  this  pray^  In  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  Amen.— The  Rev.  Mark  E.  Waldo 
DJ>. 

Spebcr  op  SsHAToa  Howell  Hepuh.  Listsh 
Hnx  Bust  Memoeial  Deoicatioh,  Mor- 
ooMBT,  Alabama.  Mat  26. 1985 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  and  tremmdoiM 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  today  to  share  in 
this  presentation  In  reoognltlon  of  Senator 
lister  HllL  We  are  here  today  not  so  much 
to  commemorate  his  paastnc  as  to  reoogniae 

his  life,  his  TuvtmpltMtimjri^^ 

In  doing  so.  it  goes  without  saying  that 
Uster  HOI  needs  no  eulogy  from  me  or 
anyone  else.  He  has  written  his  own  history 
and  has  written  It  indelibly  with  a  brilliant 
record  of  legislative  aooomplishmenU  which 
have  seldom  been  surpassed  or  equaled.  De- 
spite all  we  can  say  today,  there  is  little  that 
anyone  can  add  in  Mbute  to  Senator  Hill's 
own  record.  During  his  long  years  of  labor 
he  was  saluted  by  Preaidents.  fellow  states^ 
men.  and  world  authmtties  In  science  and 
health.  He  was  honored  through  buildiiw 
naming,  citations,  honorary  degreea.  and 
awards  too  innumerable  to  list  Mote  mean- 
ingfully, he  has  been  paid  silent  tribute  by 
many  whom  he  never  met— In  the  eyes  of  a 
parent  whose  chUd  has  been  spared  a  life- 
time of  pain  and  handicaps,  in  the  heart  of 
a  young  man  or  woman  whose  dream  of  a 
medical  career  was  made  possible.  In  the 
faces  of  the  elderiy  who  have  been  able  to 
live  out  their  lives  In  dignity,  free  of  pain 
and  disease. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasure  to  coordinate 
a  ceremony  in  the  Senate  where  many  of 
those  who  knew  Senator  HUl  or  served  with 
him  could  pay  tribute  to  his  memory.  At 
that  time,  I  was  strudc  by  the  eloqtience  of 
the  memories  of  many  of  his  colleagues,  but 
perhaps  no  comment  was  a  more  perfect  Q- 
lustration  of  his  talents  and  abilities  ttim 
the  one  by  Alabama  Congressman  Tom 
BeviU.  who  said: 

"If  Lister  Hill  had  lived  during  the  Initial 
days  of  our  Republic,  he  surely  would  have 
become  one  of  the  Founding  Fathers  .  .  . 
Had  he  been  alive  during  the  early  1800's. 
he  would  have  been  pioneolng  to  expand 
the  young  nation  ...  If  he  were  in  the 
House  or  Senate  today,  he  surely  would  be 
working  busily  and  quietly  on  programs  to 
insure  that  2Ist  Cmtury  Americans  would 
have  the  finest  quality  of  life  imaginable." 

Today.  I  face  a  task  that  is  difficult  if  not 
Impossible,  for  I  am  to  use  mere  words  to 
describe  the  impact  Senator  Hill  had  on  our 
state  and  nation,  and.  indeed,  even  our 
world.  As  a  general  rule,  remembrances  am- 
plify goodness  and  magnify  virtue,  but 
Lister  HOI  is  the  magnifldent  exception  to 
that  rule.  It  Is  our  remembrances  that  will 
not  measure  up  to  the  man.  not  the  reverse. 
Neither  hours  of  tributes  nor  pages  of  words 
can  do  Justice  to  the  goodness  of  Lister  wni. 
to  the  clarity  and  integrity  of  his  mind,  not 
to  the  sparkling  innocence  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  poliUcs  and  public  scientists  should 
approach  remembrances  of  Senator  Hill 
with  a  realization  of  this  different  standard. 
We  cannot  teU  the  half  of  tUs  story.  He  was 
better  than  words  can  say. 

We  learned  a  great  deal  from  the  example 
set  by  Lister  Hill  We  learned  that  good 
ideas  can  make  good  politics;  that  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  dream  the  impossible  dream— and  still 
get  reelected.  We  learned  that  you  dont 
have  to  be  prominently  featured  on  natimuU 
television  and  in  newspapers  to  stay  effec- 
tive—that frequently  the  best  work  is  done 
quietly. 
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Rto  WM  the  poUttCi  of  counce.  candor  and 
eoatpetenoe.  He  ne?er  wavered  from  his 
party^  traditional  belief  that  there  la  no  in- 
mmpatiWllty  between  a  tovemment  with  a 
cartoc  taoe  at  home  and  a  government  with 
a  Item  fkee  toward  its  advenartes. 

Durinc  his  more  than  4S  yean  in  Con- 
trtm,  S3  of  which  he  spent  in  the  Senate,  he 
was  master  architect  and  buQder  of  numer- 
ous ledalative  landmarks. 

Senator  Hill  can  be  remembered  for  his 
efforts  to  advance  educational  opportuni- 
ties, to  promote  more  and  better  asrtcul- 
ture.  to  ensure  working  men  and  women 
decent  hour  and  fair  waces  under  humane 
workinc  conditions,  and  to  benefit  veterans. 
He  did  outstanding  work  in  water  resource 
development-authoring  legislation  for  the 
development  of  the  Onoaar Alabama  Water- 
way and  co-authoring  the  legislation  which 
led  to  the  Tenneaaee-Tombigbee  Waterway. 
Through  aervtoe  on  the  military  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  he  became  a 
recogniaed  expert  on  national  defense  and 
security  matters.  Along  with  Senator 
George  Norris  of  Nebraska.  Lister  Hill  was 
co-author  of  the  legislation  creating  the 
Tomeaaee  Valley  Authority,  and  later 
worked  to  protect  it  from  ceaseless  political 
and  propaganda  attacks  by  enemies  of  TVA. 
In  addition,  he  was  a  leader  in  removing  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates  found  unfair  to 
the  South,  helping  to  tolng  about  the  tre- 
mmdous  industrial  growth  and  develop- 
ment we  have  witnessed  since  World  War  II. 

Still,  despite  even  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  legislative  aooompllshments,  his 
particular  charge  was  his  work  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  medical  research.  When  he 
announced  his  retirement  tmn.  the  Senate, 
the  New  York  Times  wrote: 

"Ustn-  HOI  has  done  more  for  the  health 
of  Americans  in  modem  times  than  any 
man  outside  the  medical  profession .  .  .  Sen- 
ator HUl  made  politics  his  career  and  im- 
ivoved  medical  care  his  cause." 

When  we  speak  of  Lister  Hill,  we  speak  of 
the  public  official  most  responsible  for  es- 
tablishing and  expanding  the  research  ac- 
tivities of  the  Natknal  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  sponsor  of  the  National  Library  of  Med- 
icine, and.  i»obably  most  important,  the 
author  of  the  HUl-Burton  Act.  imder  which 
more  than  10,000  general  ha^>ltals.  tubercu- 
locis  sanitariums,  crippled  children's  clinics, 
dlacnostic  and  training  centers,  and  other 
medical  facilities  have  be«i  built  through- 
out our  nation. 

The  benefits  of  these  achievements  are 
not  merely  contemporary,  but.  indeed,  are 
of  historic  import  and  tanpact.  They  benefit 
not  only  the  health  and  straigth  of  our 
people  today,  but  will  do  so  for  generations 
to  come. 

Smator  Hill's  dedication  to  improving  the 
health  of  the  American  people  is  but  one  in- 
dication of  his  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
be  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
a  Senator  from  Alabama  Along  this  line.  I 
found  a  very  interesting  and  m>proprlate 
paragraph  from  a  paper  recently  written  by 
Dr.  Virginia  Hamilton  of  UAB.  which  read, 
in  part: 

"...  Hill,  a  senior  Senator  holding  power- 
ful committee  posts,  increasingly  devoted 
his  attention  to  national  matters.  He  pre- 
vailed in  a  sQuabble  with  Oveta  Hobby,  Ei- 
senhower's Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  over  Hill's  insistence  that  the 
Salk  vaodne  be  distributed  free  to  all  of  the 
nation's  children  in  a  monumental  effort  to 
obliterate  polio.  In  1956,  Hill  steered 
through  the  Senate  his  proposals  for  feder- 
al aid  to  rural  libraries  and  establishment  of 
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al  aid 


Ubrary  of  Medicine.  In  1958.  as  a 
of  the  Russian  launcUng  of 
Hill,  in  collaboration  with  Carl  El- 
leved  his  Icmg-sou^t  goal  of  f eder- 
education  in  the  guise  of  the  Na- 
UonaljDefense  Education  Act  of  1M8." 

These  were  his  accomplishments,  certain- 
ly bui  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
naturt  of  the  man.  Uster  HIU  served  in  an 
era  when  the  Senate  was  populated  with 
gianta  who  already  crowd  the  pages  of  our 
hixtoi)r  books— Russell.  Johnson.  Spartman. 
Ervin.  Taft.  Dirksoi.  Stennls  and  Hum- 
phrey among  them.  Yet.  even  in  this  oon^W' 
ny.  Senator  Hill  stood  out  as  a  man  of  spe- 
cial genius.  He  was  a  successful  and  power- 
ful inpividual,  who,  through  hard  worit  and 
dedication,  consistently  won  the  admiration 
of  his  colleagues  and  constituents. 

RlclUrd  Russell  of  Georgia,  speaking  of 
the  sAreral  hundred  different  Senators  with 
whon)  he  served,  once  said: 

"I  taiow  of  only  one  of  than  who  will  go 
down  In  the  history  of  this  period  .  .  .  Lister 
HllL" 

No  less  a  colleague  than  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey is  on  record  as  saying: 

"I  ^ve  never  known  any  Senator  who 
tended  to  his  business  with  more  meticulous 
detail'  and  more  care.  Lister  Hill  was  my  fa- 
voritej  Senator." 

Anflkher  admiring  colleague,  after  one 
partiailarly  impressive  legislative  victory 
was  captured  by  Senator  Hill,  said: 

"H^  is  so  persuasive,  so  charming,  so  qul- 
eUy  indispensable,  and  so  personally  self-ef- 
fadnf,  that  we  want  to  give  him  everything 
that  it  is  possible  to  give  him." 

It  was  the  awesome  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  knowledge  in  the  field  of  health,  and  his 
colleagues'  awareness  of  it.  that  resulted  in 
his  u^paraUeled  leadership  of  the  Senate  in 
healtli  legislation.  In  fact,  the  story  goes 
that^nly  once  in  more  than  20  years  was 
the  Gtenator  wrong  in  his  facts  while  pre- 
sentiag  and  explaining  a  measure  to  the 
Senate.  In  that  instance,  someone  he  had 
reason  to  trust  as  knowledgeable  and  accu- 
rate iad  given  him  t«i»i«»«HiT»g  information. 
Learqing  this.  Just  moments  before  the 
Senaije  was  to  pass  the  bill  unanimously. 
Lister  HIU  took  the  floor,  explained  the  sttu- 
Uon.  and  moved  to  defeat  the  measure  he 
himself  had  sponsored. 

Lisfier  Hill  was  indeed  a  unique  person,  an 
achiever.  The  first  student  government 
president  at  the  University  of  Alabama.  In 
1917,  lelected  pretldoit  of  the  Montgomery 
Board  of  Education,  the  yoimgest  school 
board  president  In  the  nation.  The  youngest 
Mon^r  of  Congress  when  first  elected  in 
1923.  He  was  never  defeated  for  an  elective 
position. 

Lister  Hill  was  a  man  of  great  vision,  a 
man  pUh  a  great  heart,  a  man  with  a  great 
mlnd^  He  was  a  man  of  majestic  stature,  of 
strenkth  and  conviction;  a  man  who  could 
stand  on  the  Senate  floor  and  express  the 
consf^ence  of  Congress  and  the  country,  a 
man^ho  could  change  the  course  of  debate, 
and  4u4>e  and  form  our  national  policies:  a 
man  who  was  humble  when  faced  with  dis- 
agre^nents  and  criticism.  He  knew  where 
he  w«^  and  where  he  wished  to  take  the 
country.  During  his  career,  he  battied  for 
all  of  the  important  causes  that  promote 
the  well-being  of  society.  In  every  one  of  the 
50  states  can  be  foimd  monuments  to  bis 
humgnitarian  dedication. 

In  1968,  after  he  had  announced  he  would 
not  run  for  another  term  in  the  Soiate, 
Lister  HIU  was  honored  at  many  banquets 
and  ceremonies.  At  one  such  dinner.  In 
Washington.  Senator  HIU  shared  a  story 
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That  night 
can  only 
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He  said  he  was  reminded  of  the  time  when 
his  mother!  and  father  had  given  him  the 
name  Joseph  Uster,  after  the  famous  Eng- 
under  whom  his  father  had 
Hill.   Senator   HUl's   father. 
Uster  and  said  he  had  named 
Uster.  Dr.  Uster  wrote  back, 
he  wished  for  his  namesake  "a 
th.  goodness,  and  uaeftUness." 
in  closing.  Senator  HIU  said  "I 
I  have,  in  some  way,  meas- 
wish." 

and  usefulness— upon 
our  nation's  history  stand 
lemorlals  to  the  goodness  and 
Joseph  Lister  wni,  monuments 
which  wiU  remain  generations  beyond  his 
life.  A  greatt  heart  has  passed  from  us,  but 
we  are  aU  healthier  in  mind,  as  weU  as  in 
body,  becaii  se  he  lived. 

Having  k  lown  Senator  Hill,  I  am  certain 
that  aU  he  would  ask  is  that  when  we  think 
of  aU  he  di  1.  we  keep  in  mind  things  yet  to 
be  done. 

CLOSIHG  HTm 

O  Ood.  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  f(  >r  years  to  come, 
Our  sheltei  from  the  stormy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home: 

Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 

Bears  aU  Iti  sons  awasr; 

They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

O  Ood,  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Be  thou  ou^  guide  whOe  life  shaU  last. 

And  our  eternal  home. 


HAM 


lEMENT  OF  E. 
I         WILSON 

Mr.  Hi^lilN.  Mr.  President.  I  come 
before  the  Senate  today  to  honor  the 
expansion  and  improvement  in  Ala- 
bama's livestock  Industry  brought 
about  during  the  tenure  of  E.  Ham 
Wilson  as  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Alabama 
Cattlemeik's  Association.  This  is  a 
timely  tribute,  since  it  is  made  upon 
BCr.  Wilson's  retirement  after  34  years 
of  experience. 

His  accdmplishments  impose  a  larger 
than  life  Image  upon  Ham  Wilson  who 
has  the  longest  track  record  of  any 
livestock  association  executive  in  the 
Nation,  "nirough  these  years.  Ham  has 
steered  the  Alabama  organization  to 
become  the  largest  State  cattlemen's 
assodaticci  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Wilson,  originally  from  Greenville. 
AL,  has  not  isolated  himself  to  admin- 
istrative ^uties,  but  rather  stands  as  a 
learned  man  of  agricultural  studies. 
He  attended  Auburn  University  where, 
in  1943,  |ie  received  a  B.S.  degree  in 
agricultural  science.  Outstanding 
among  hs  peers.  Ham  Wilson  was  in- 
ducted into  Oamma  Sigma  Delta  and 
Alpha  ZeU,  both  being  honorary  agri- 
cultural societies. 

Wilson  first  became  visible  to  the 
States  farmers  when  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  agricultural  division  of 
the  Alabama  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  concurrently  named  execu- 


tive secretary  of  the  Alabama  CatUe- 
men's  AssociaUon  in  1952.  The  State 
cattlemen's  association  consisted  of  a 
group  of  2.000  members  when  Wilson 
began  his  work  with  them.  By  1963. 
the  work  of  Wilson  and  others  allowed 
the  association  to  open  its  own  self- 
supporting  office,  then  boasting  7,614 
members.  Only  7  short  years  later,  the 
Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association  was 
recognized  as  the  largest  State  catUe- 
men's  association  in  the  country.  En- 
siu-ing  that  the  organization  provided 
a  viable  service  and  maintained  a 
strong  rapport  with  its  members.  Ham 
Wilson  has  allowed  the  group  to  enjoy 
being  the  Nation's  top  cattlemen's  as- 
sociation for  the  past  15  consecutive 
years. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  a  profes- 
sional publication,  Wilson  established 
the  Alabama  Cattleman  magazine. 
The  monthly  publication,  with  Wilson 
as  editor  and  publisher,  soon  gained 
respect  as  a  pertinent  and  important 
source  of  livestock  information.  An 
international  assemblage  of  livestock 
periodicals,  known  as  the  Livestock 
Publications  Council,  in  1983  hailed 
the  Alabama  Cattleman  as  "the  im- 
proved livestock  publication  in  the 
Nation  over  the  past  6  years." 

Ham  Wilson's  fight  to  strengthen 
the  cattle  industry  has  led  him  to 
many  different  groups,  including  the 
State  legislature.  Originally  Wilson's 
comprehensive  beef  promotion  pro- 
gram, the  Nation's  first  such  program, 
operated  only  through  voluntary  par- 
ticipation; soon  adopted  as  State  law, 
the  Alabama  Beef  Promotion  Program 
required  that  for  each  head  of  cattle 
sold  a  10-cent  fee  be  paid  for  advertis- 
ing and  promotion  purposes.  Passage 
of  this  legislation  provides  a  healthy 
investment  in  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  cattle  trade. 

Ham  Wilson's  visions  for  the  indus- 
try did  not  stop  at  the  Alabama  State 
line.  As  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  cattlemen's  association,  he  has 
filled  several  terms  on  the  Beef  Advi- 
sory Committee  of  the  National  Live- 
stock and  Meat  Board,  and  has  served 
as  president  of  the  Livestock  Publica- 
tions Council  twice.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
a  member  of  the  Hall  of  Merit  of 
American  Hereford  Association. 

Many  Alabamian's  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Ham  Wilson's  labors,  as 
evidenced  by  his  many  honors  which 
include:  Being  named  Ag  Alumus  of 
the  Year  by  the  Auburn  University 
Agricultural  Association  In  1984;  the 
naming  of  the  500  seat  Ham  Wilson 
Livestock  Arena  research  and  teaching 
center  at  Auburn  University;  and 
being  honored  ss  Man  of  the  Year  in 
Service  to  Alabama  Agriculture  in 
1967  by  Progressive  Farmer  magazine. 

Encouragement  and  support  are  two 
elements  fundamental  to  any  career, 
and  Ham  Wilson's  success  is  no  except 
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tlon.  Louise  Wilson.  Ham's  wife,  has 
served  In  this  vital  capacity  for  many 
years  and  has  seen  the  remarkable 
changes  in  the  State's  Uvestodc  indus- 
try. With  this  knowledge  of  the  indus- 
try, Louise  Wilson  has  not  just  stood 
behind  her  husband  but  has  Joined  his 
efforts  through  active  involvement  In 
the  cattlemen's  association.  Mrs. 
Wilson  will  remain,  after  her  hus- 
band's retirement,  as  director  of 
Women's  Activities  and  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Alabama  CowBelles  As- 
sociation, an  auxiliary  of  the  State 
cattlemen's  association. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  not 
merely  to  honor  Ham  Wilson,  for  he 
has  already  received  many  honors,  but 
to  thank  him  for  never  falling  to  roll 
up  his  sleeves  and  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  livestock  Industry.  Today 
the  Alabama  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  the  members  it  serves  enjoy  a 
stronger  and  more  prosperous  liveli- 
hood due.  In  large  part,  to  my  fellow 
Alabamlan.  E.  Ham  Wilson. 


UN  SBCRETART  GENERAL'S 
STATEI£ENT  ON  DRUG  ABUSE 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  addressed  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council  regard- 
ing the  issue  of  drug  abuse. 

In  his  impressive  statement,  Secre- 
tary-General Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar 
compares  drug  abuse  to  the  most  de- 
structive threat  to  present  and  future 
generations:  "Drug  abuse  presents  as 
destructive  a  threat  to  this  and  coming 
generations  as  the  plagues  which 
swept  many  parts  of  the  world  In  earli- 
er centuries."  The  Secretary-General 
expressed  the  view  that  to  combat  this 
threat  effectively,  "...  an  even  more 
concerted  and  determined  struggle  on 
the  part  of  the  entire  International 
community  Is  now  required."  Mr. 
Perez  de  Cuellar  feels  that  the  time 
has  come  for  the  United  Nations  to 
undertake  a  new  offensive  to  combat 
drug  trafficking  and  abuse. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  no 
threat  strikes  America  more  savagely 
or  more  frequently  than  that  of  llUdt 
narcotics.  It  results  In  lowered  nation- 
al productivity.  Increased  violent 
crime,  corruption  of  our  chlldiwi.  and 
addiction  and  death.  The  Secretary- 
General  obviously  feels  as  strongly  as 
I  about  this  situation,  as  he  states:  "D- 
liclt  drugs,  wherever  they  are  pro- 
duced or  used,  contaminate  and  cor- 
rupt, weakening  the  very  fabric  of  so- 
ciety. Increasing  worldwide  abuse  is 
destroying  uncotmted  useful  lives. 
These  problems  have  already  pro- 
foundly afflicted  every  region  In  the 
world." 

Mr.  President,  It  is  encouraging  to 
note  that  we  are  no  longer  alone  in 
our  battle  against  drug  abuse.  "Pot  too 
many  years,  the  problem  of  illicit  nar- 
cotics was  viewed  as  uniquely  Ameri- 
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can.  with  any  solutions  to  be  found  to 
be  made  by  our  effort  alone.  Now.  we 
can  see  that  this  fallacy  is  no  longer 
accepted  as  fact^the  world  Is.  indeed. 
Joining  us  in  the  struggle  against  this 
devastating  affliction.  It  Is  finally  rec- 
ognized as  a  problem  that  not  only  af- 
fects the  children  of  every  nation  in 
the  world,  but  the  very  fabric  of  inter- 
national society.  As  Secretary-General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  states:  "The  suffering 
of  Individuals  is  not  the  only  cost.  Illic- 
it drugs  and  crime  go  hand-In-hand. 
The  allure  of  tremendous  profits  con- 
stitutes a  potent  attraction  to  crimi- 
nals, and  drug  traffiddng  frequently 
entails  other  criminal  acts,  including 
bribery,  larceny,  the  corruption  of 
public  officials  and  even  murder. 
Moreover,  there  may  well  be  links  be^ 
tween  Illicit  international  drug  net- 
works and  armed  terrorist  groups 
which  have  sought  to  subvert  Govern- 
ments." 

Mr.  Perez  de  Cuellar  also  makes  the 
point  that  narcotics  traffit^ing  often 
has  a  devastating  effect  on  national 
economies:  "The  cost  must  be  counted 
in  literally  billions  of  dollars,  traceable 
to  the  time  lost  In  the  workplace,  to 
the  substantial  burden  imposed  on  ju- 
dicial and  penal  systems,  and  to  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
addicts." 

Mr.  President,  we  could  make  a  trag- 
ically long  list  of  the  results  of  drug 
abuse,  of  the  difficulties  peoples  and 
nations  experience  because  of  the  use 
of  illicit  luucotics.  Mr.  Perez  de  Cuel- 
lar is  to  be  given  tremendous  credit  be- 
cause of  the  effort  he  is  mnhing  to 
bring  the  international  community  to- 
gether to  combat  this  deadly  threat. 
The  Secretary-General  indicates  that 
there  is  near  unanimity  within  the 
United  Nations  to  take  the  necessary 
coimtermeasures.  For  instance,  last 
year  the  UJf.  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  includ- 
ing a  proposal  for  the  preparation  of  a 
new  convention  designed  to  combat 
more  effectively  the  traffic  in  illicit 
drugs.  Also,  new  international  initia- 
tives involving  the  highest  levels  of 
government  have  been  devoted  to  this 
issue  over  the  past  year  within  the 
UJJ. 

The  Secretary-General  expresses 
concern,  however,  that  the  existing  re- 
sources are  Inadequate  to  deal  with  a 
problem  of  the  magnitude  of  drug 
abuse:  "We  need  a  more  concerted,  a 
more  comprehensive,  and  a  truly 
world-wide  effort  to  reduce  the  plague 
of  illicit  drugs.  I  believe  the  moment 
has  arrived  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  expand  its  efforts  in  a 
global  undertaking  to  meet  this  peril" 

In  implementing  these  efforts,  the 
Secretary-General  calls  for  a  world 
conference  to  be  convened  In  1987,  at 
the  ministerial  level,  to  deal  with  all 
aspects  of  international  drug  abuse. 
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The  conference  would  focus  on  the 
following  areas: 

First,  the  promotion  of  education 
and  community  participation  in  pre- 
vention and  reduction  of  the  demand 
for  illicit  drugs; 

Second,  crop  substitution  and  other 
methods  of  reduction  of  the  demand 
for  illicit  drugs: 

Third.  Improved  methods  to  limit 
the  use  of  narcotics  to  medical  and  sci- 
entific purposes; 

Fourth,  forfeiture  of  illegally  ac- 
quired proceeds  and  the  extradition  of 
perscms  arrested  tar  drug-related 
crime; 

Fifth,  strengthening  of  resources  of 
law  mf orcement  authorities; 

Sixth,  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts. 

This  conference  would,  indeed,  serve 
to  raise  the  level  of  world  awareness  of 
the  dangers  of  drug  use,  at  the  same 
time  mobilising  the  "full  potential  of 
the  United  Nations  system,"  Other 
intergovernmental,  nongovernmental 
and  regional  initiatives  would  be  rein- 
forced, and  governments  would  be  en- 
couraged to  concert  their  efforts  and 
to  devote  greater  resources  to  combat 
drug  abuse  and  trafficking. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Secre- 
tary-General Perez  de  Cuellar  is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  his  efforts  to 
eradicate  drug  abuse.  In  his  exemplary 
service  as  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  BCr.  Perez  de  Cuellar 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  many 
achievements,  but  I  think  that  the 
positive  effects  of  his  leadership  will 
be  most  appreciated,  and  long-lasting, 
if  he  succeeds  in  this  Herculean  task.  I 
wish  him  much  success  in  his  efforts, 
and  every  support  and  offer  of  assist- 
ance. 


A  FORWARD-LOOKING  IDEA  IN 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BAUCU8.  Mr.  President,  Sim- 
day's  papers  carried  an  encouraging 
story  for  the  future  of  American  com- 
petitiveness. I  refer  to  the  story  that 
General  Motors  and  the  United  Auto 
Workers  are  considering  a  pay  plan  for 
the  new  Satiim  Corp..  that  would 
begin  to  break  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween supervisors  and  workers. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  chal- 
lenges this  Nation  faces  today.  We  are 
a  great  nation,  but  we  did  not  get  to  be 
a  great  nation  by  resting  on  our  past 
successes.  We  got  to  be  a  great  nation 
by  being  flexible,  energetic,  and  meet- 
ing challenges.  Recently,  however,  I 
have  been  afraid  that  our  lengthy 
period  of  economic  dominance  has 
made  us  self-satisfied;  that  we  have 
been  losing  our  flexibility. 

One  of  the  problems  has  been  the  ri- 
gidity of  our  labor  and  salary  struc- 
tures. We  have  defined  tasks  and  com- 
pensation and  worlcing  conditions 
down  to  minute  detail.  In  doing  so  we 
have  taken  a  sense  of  control  and  of 
commitment  out  of  the  workplace. 


Tojcompete  successfully  in  the  world 
mart|etplaoe,  we  need  the  best  equip- 
ment and  the  best  labor  force.  That 
labor  force  must  be  both  trained  and 
committed.  It  must  have  a  stake  in  the 
outcome. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  all-salaried 
woriQ  force  that  GM  and  the  UAW  are 
repoHed  to  be  considering  is  the 
answier.  However,  I  can  applaud  the 
kind  of  creativity  and  openness  that 
allows  such  a  proposal  to  be  made,  dis- 
cussed, and  tried.  It  is  by  trying  new 
approaches  that  we  improve  the  out- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  June  23 
Wasldngton  Post  be  printed  in  the 
RccdsD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 
OM,  UAW  Comnm  Rabical  Salaxt  Pum 

(By  Warren  Brown) 
DKtRorr.— Oeneral  Motors  Cotp.  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers  union  are  studying  a 
pay  ilan  that  could  change  radically  tradi- 
tionu  labor-management  relations  in  the 
natiofi's  basic  manufacturing  industries. 

Thf  company  and  union  are  pondering 
the  pDaslbnity  ol  a  fully  salaried  work  force 
turn  Corp.,  the  new  QM  company  that 
leduled  to  begin  making  subcompact 
the  United  States  by  19M. 
I's  overall  objective  is  to  revolution- 
1-car  production  in  America:  to  de- 
velop management  and  manufacturing  oit»tr- 
aUoic  that  will  help  eliminate  the  t3,000-a- 
unlt  production-cost  advantage  that  Japa- 
nese auto  makers  have  over  their  U.S.  coun- 
terptats. 

"CJii  and  the  UAW  are  trying  to  create  a 
very  'different  environment  for  production 
at  Sgtum.  and  that  requires  a  much  more 
professional  environment  for  all  workers  In 
the  dompany."  said  David  Cole,  director  of 
the  Office  for  the  Study  of  Transportation 
at  tibe  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

"One  way  to  give  credence  to  that  new  en- 
viroi^nent  Is  to  create  a  fully  salaried  work 
forca."  Cole  said. 

"Fally  salaried"  means  that  Saturn's  cleri- 
cal, tnalntenance,  production  and  profes- 
sional employes  would  receive  annual  sala- 
ries. :  It  means  an  end  to  time  docks  and 
bou^y  wages,  and  could  mean  aUowing  pro- 
duct on  people  the  same  kind  of  overall  at- 
tend mce  flexibility  enjoyed  by  many  cleri- 
cal and  professional  staffers. 

No  other  auto  maker  in  the  United  SUtes 
pays  its  production  workers  In  the  manner 
now  under  consideration  by  Saturn  officials 
and  the  UAW.  No  other  basic  industry  man- 
ufacturer gives  its  hourly  people  straight 
annual  pay. 

If  pM  chooses  to  go  along  with  a  fully  sal- 
aried pay  plan  at  Satiun.  "it'll  be  because 
QMJwants  to  shatter  all  traditions"  in  do- 
mestic auto  production,  and  rMUy  launch 
Sativn  as  a  totally  different  car  company, 
said  iPeter  J.  Pestlllo,  vice  president  of  em- 
ployb  relations  at  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Tqe  Saturn  pay  plan  under  discussion 
"re^ly  would  be  significant"  for  the  auto- 
motwe  and  other  manufacturing  industries 
if  it  Ineans  allowing  production  workers  paid 
absences,  Pestlllo  said.  "Nothing  we  have 
now  In  this  Industry— nor  in  any  other  in- 
dustry that  I  know  of— says  that  a  produc- 
tion worker  can  be  absent  at  will  for  an 
hour  or  a  day  with  pay,"  he  said. 
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AW  officials  were  circumspect 
commenting  about  the  proposal 
one  on  salary  at  Saturn.  But 
nfirmed  reports  that  they  liave 
the  idea  in  informal  labor 
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sources  said  last  week  that 
led  plan— or  something  siml- 

announced  by  the  end  of  June. 

time,  OM  intends  to  reveal  the 

loaen  to  build  the  Saturn  manu- 

assembly  complex,  the  OM 


sources  were  supported  by  a 
who  said  "we  hope  to  have 
of  agreement  by  the  time  the 
it  is  announced." 

representatives  fnmi  OM  and 
the  UAW  ispent  a  year  between  1983  and 
1984  exanjlnlng  alternative  labor-manage- 
ment relations  in  preparation  for  starting 
Saturn. 

By  the  time  OM  announced  the  creation 
of  the  company  last  January,  the  OM-UAW- 
Satum  st«idy  group  had  traveled  3  million 
miles  worldwide  visiting  manufacturing 
companies!  and  plants,  collecting  informa- 
tion on  al^mative  labor-management  and 
worker  coi^peosation  systems. 

"They  c^e  up  with  a  lot  of  human-inter- 
est kind  of  ideas  that  we  think  are  going  to 
make  Saturn  work.  Having  a  salaried  work 
force  was  something  that  was  discussed  in 
concept  form,"  one  OM  official  said. 

"A  salaried  work  force  is  under  diKUssion. 
but  we're  also  exploring  a  lot  of  other 
things  in  the  talks,"  said  a  UAW  official, 
who  requested  anonymity.  "Whether  or  not 
a  salaried]  Saturn  work  force  will  emerge 
from  the  talks  Is  an  open  question.  We  are 
not  hinting  or  sajring  that  something  like 
that  will  onne  about." 

Still,  au^  industry  analysts  and  observers 
believe  thkt  a  fully  salaried  Saturn  oper- 
ation is  in  the  works.  They  say  that  OM  and 
other  doD^stic  auto  makers  already  have 
begun  disaiantUng  the  hourly  wage  system 
that  has  been  a  part  of  the  U.S.  auto  indus- 
try since  assembly  line^  started  moving  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

"The  fact  that  Saturn  would  go  to  a  sala- 
ried basis  would  not  be  all  that  Important 
without  the  work-rule  changes  that  have  oc- 
CTured  in  domestic  auto  plants  over  recent 
years,"  sal^  Harry  C.  Katz,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  i|ianagement  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Kats  has  Jiist  published  a  study  on  chang- 
ing labor^management  relations  in  the  VS. 
auto  industry.  He  said  the  results  of  that 
study  sho^  that  domestic  auto  management 
Is  shifting  decision-making  down  the  ranks 
in  a  number  of  cases,  giving  hourly  workers 
more  responsibility  for  what  happens  on  the 
plant  floor. 

Worker  {teams,  quallty<ontrol  groups  and 
similar  bqdles  "are  being  guided  by  people 
who  are  Ifeted  as  'hourly.' "  Katz  said.  "But 
they  really  are  not  hourly  in  the  traditional 
sense.  They  are  more  like  supervisors  than 
anything  else." 

That  perceived  role  change  makes  hourly 
woricers  ii|ore  amenable  to  salaried  compen- 
sation. It  also  reduces  anxiety  among  tradi- 
tional ma^iagement-level  employes,  some  of 
whom  otherwise  might  object  to  being  paid 
on  the  same  basis  as  production  workers. 
Katz  said. 

The  blurring  of  traditional  labor-manage- 
ment lines  also  occurs  in  several  worker  au- 
tonomy experiments  now  running  in  the 
U.S.  car  li^dustry. 

For  exa|nple,  2,000  workers  at  OM's  Bulck 
Division  assembly  plants  in  Flint,  Mich., 


don't  punch  clocks.  Each  worker,  operating 
under  an  honor  system,  keeps  his  or  ber 
own  time.  A  similar  program  is  in  effect  at  a 
plant  operated  by  OM  and  ToyoU  Motor 
Corp.  In  Fremont,  Calif.,  and  at  another 
OM  fadUty  in  Shreveport,  La.  Chrysler 
Corp.  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  also  has  several 
planU  where  workers  have  been  freed  from 
the  time-clock  routine. 

Because  of  those  developments,  the 
Saturn  work  force  proposals  "reaUy  aren't 
new,"  said  Stephen  P.  Tokich.  who  directs 
several  malor  UAW  departmenU.  Including 
the  union's  national  organizing  unit.  "We 
have  thousands  of  people  already  on  salary 
and  a  number  of  planU  .  .  .  what  they're 
really  talking  about  at  Saturn  is  taking  all 
of  these  things  and  putting  them  Into  one 
plant.  This  is  an  att«npt  to  gather  up  all  of 
the  good  from  everywhere  else  and  to  put  it 
into  one  place,"  Yokich  said. 

He  said  that  "It's  not  so  much  a  change  in 
the  way  that  the  union  is  acting  or  seeing 
things,"  Yokich  said.  "It's  a  change  in  the 
way  that  management  sees  the  union.  They 
finally  realize  that  we  have  brains  and  not 
Just  backs." 

None  of  the  workers  in  the  OM  or  the 
Ford  experiments  can  take  an  extra  15  min- 
utes for  lunch,  or  another  half  hour  off  for 
personal  business  when  he  or  she  is  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  assembly  line,  OM  and 
Ford  officials  said. 

In  that  regard,  the  employes  in  the  ex- 
periments are  not  "truly  salaried,"  accord- 
ing to  Pestlllo  and  others. 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  semantics,"  said  one 
OM  official  who  requested  animymity.  "The 
contract  that  they're  working  on  [at 
Saturn]  wiU  be  so  flexible,  the  work  rules 
will  be  so  new,  'salaried'  and  'unsalaried' 
really  won't  make  much  of  a  difference." 

The  leadership  of  the  UAW  long  has 
sought  an  annual  salary  for  its  members.  In 
1955.  for  example,  UAW  President  Walter  P. 
Reuther  asked  OM  for  what  he  called  a 
"giiaranteed  annual  wage." 

Reuther  believed  that  an  annual  wage  was 
a  good  way  to  protect  his  members  from  fi- 
nancial harm  caused  by  the  cyclical  layoffs 
in  the  auto  industry. 

Car  plants  routinely  shut  down  for  long 
periods  to  accommodate  model  change-oven 
or  to  give  consumer  demand  a  chance  to 
catch  up  with  growing  inventories.  When 
the  lines  weren't  running,  the  hourly  work- 
ers weren't  getting  paid. 

But  OM  rejected  Reuther's  proposal  on 
grounds  that  it  would  put  labor  and  man- 
agement on  the  same  level,  undermine  cor- 
porate authority  and  ultimately  Interfere 
with  production  and  hold  down  profits. 

Even  many  of  Reuther's  UAW  peers  op- 
posed his  thinking.  Blurring  Jmlsdictional 
lines  would  end  traditional  adversarial  deal- 
ings between  union  and  management,  and 
the  loss  of  that  tension  eventually  could 
lead  to  a  compromising  of  labor's  goals,  the 
UAW  dissidents  said. 

The  company  and  the  union  instead  set- 
tled on  a  series  of  income-maintenance  pro- 
grams designed  to  aide  production  workers 
in  down  times.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
these  is  the  supplemental  unemployment 
benefit  program,  the  so-caUed  SUB,  which, 
depending  on  seniority,  could  give  a  laid-off 
auto  worker  95  percent  of  his  or  her  hourly 
salary  for  up  to  two  years. 

But  rising  foreign  competition  and  drasti- 
caUy  declining  domestic  auto  sales  in  the 
early  1980s  weakened  labor  and  manage- 
ment, causing  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
losses  and  throwing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  auto  workers  out  of  Jobs  for  periods 
longer  than  a  year. 
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Then  came  foreign  auto  raaketa.  Japanese 
and  Oermans.  who  beon  ssifinhllm  can 
on  American  soil.  By  1990.  the  Japanese 
alone  will  be  able  to  make  as  oumy  as 
900.000  can  a  year  in  the  United  States. 
Two  Japanese  companies— Honda  Motor  Co. 
Ud.  and  Nlvan  Motor  Co.  Ltd.— intend  to 
continue  assembling  their  vehicles  in  Uils 
country  without  UAW  help,  although 
Honda  is  the  target  of  an  intense  UAM  or- 
ganizing campaign. 

Two  others,  ToyoU  Motor  Corp.  and 
Mazda  Motor  Corp.,  will  have  UAW  repre- 
sentation, but  on  beginning  teims  that  wiU 
give  them  tUghly  oonu>etitlve  production 
costs. 

Those  developmenU  softened  the  ground 
for  the  work-rule  changes  that  have  taken 
root  at  the  traditional  Big  Three  VS.  car 
companieft-Ford,  OM  and  Chrysler  Corp. 
And  auto  Industry  analysts  and  officials  be- 
lieve those  changes  will  bloom  into  a  fully 
salaried,  unusually  egalitarian  work  force  at 
Saturn. 

"It  doesn't  matter  if  the  union  gets  a  toe- 
hold into  the  salaried  work  force  tluougb 
Saturn,"  one  OM  official  said.  "They  will 
gain  something,  but  so  will  the  company. 
The  rules  of  the  game  have  changed." 


TRADE  LAW  MODERNIZATION 
ACT  OP  1985 

Mr.  PRES8LER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  comments  of 
my  colleagues  today  on  the  Trade  Law 
Modernization  Act.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned alMut  problems  confronting 
the  United  States  In  the  international 
trading  arena,  specifically  those  af- 
fecting agriculture.  This  legislation 
would  help  discourage  foreign  nations 
from  employing  unfair  trade  policies 
to  restrict  or  unfairly  compete  with 
U.S.  farm  products. 

Rarely  is  major  trade  legislation  en- 
acted. This  has  resulted  in  an  incom- 
plete and  unclear  position  on  interna- 
tional trade.  Also,  current  UA  trade 
policy,  including  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Trade  and  Tariffs  tGATT] 
and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  is  insuffi- 
cient in  dealing  with  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices that  affect  about  70  percent  of 
manufacturing  production  and  a  large 
portion  of  agricultural  commodities.  It 
is  time  to  address  these  issues.  A  com- 
prehensive measure  is  needed  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  facing  the 
United  States  In  the  international 
trade  conflict. 

The  Trade  Law  ModemlzaUon  Act, 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  today,  ad- 
dresses a  wide  range  of  our  Nation's 
trade  problems  in  a  responsible  and  ef- 
fective manner.  This  bill  will  strength- 
en the  remedies  available  to  U.S.  pro- 
ducers regarding  unfair  and  Inijurlous 
foreign  trade  practices.  It  also  pro- 
vides detailed  guidelines  for  new  Inter- 
national trade  negotiations  and  clearly 
defines  our  trade  policy  goals. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  would 
give  additional  negotiating  authority 
to  the  U.S.  trade  policy  officials.  Such 
an  authority  would  allow  the  United 
States  to  combat  more  effectively 
unfair  and  discriminatory  govenmient 
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buying  practices,  such  as  those  used 
by  the  Japanese  to  restrict  United 
States  meat  exports. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  simplify 
the  procedure  for  industries  or  sectors 
affected  by  unfair  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies to  obtain  import  relief.  These 
changes  will  help  to  provide  relief  for 
American  farmers  from  unfairly  subsir 
dized  agricultiu'al  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's 
Export  Council,  I  commend  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  for  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish an  advisory  group  made  up  of 
members  from  the  labor,  business,  and 
Government  sectors.  This  diverse 
group  will  not  only  be  aware  of  the 
trade  policies  of  foreign  nations  and 
how  they  affect  the  UJ5.  economy,  but 
WiU  also  have  innovative  ideas  as  to 
how  the  United  States  should  respond 
to  these  practices. 

Mr.  President,  with  our  trade  deficit 
at  record  levels  and  continuing  to  rise, 
it  is  critical  that  the  United  States 
take  action  to  reverse  this  trend.  The 
current  trade  deficit  is  the  product  of 
a  combination  of  many  policies  and 
practices.  However,  one  of  the  major 
factors  causing  our  trade  deficit  is 
unfair  foreign  trade  policies.  These 
policies  limit  our  exports  and  also 
allow  unfair  competition  for  our  UA 
products.  We  must  have  a  more  effec- 
tive means  to  combat  these  policies. 
Enactment  of  the  Trade  Law  Modern- 
ization Act  would  be  a  step  toward  a 
more  equitable  and  free  trading 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  supporting  this  legislatioiL 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:10  ajn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Ms.  Ooetz,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  47)  to  provide  for  the  mint- 
ing of  coins  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
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The  mesaase  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  413.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
Utle  Zn  of  the  llerehant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
relating  to  war  risk  insuiance. 

At  2:12  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

8.  817.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
under  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction 
Act  of  1*77  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

8.  818.  An  act  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  activities  under  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
Uon  and  Control  Act  of  1974. 

The  message  fiirther  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

HJt.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  Utte  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  involving  debtors  who 
are  family  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt  2244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the 
prohibition  against  stating  in  the  labeling 
and  advertising  of  a  drug  ttiat  it  lias  been 
approved  under  that  Act; 

HJL  2378.  An  act  to  amend  section  504  of 
UUe  8.  United  States  Code,  and  secUon  2412 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  awards  of  expenses  of  certain  agency  and 
court  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  2434.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  2776.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
ColumMa  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  title  to 
the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

H  Jt.  2800.  An  act  to  provide  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  activities  tmder  the 
Land  Remote^ensing  CommerclaUzatlon 
Act  of  1981. 

BmoLLXD  joart  MtsoLDnoirs  siorxd 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  Joint  resolutions: 

SJ.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional P.O.W./MXA.  Recognition  Day"; 

8J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  23, 1985,  through  June  29, 
1985,  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week";  and 

HJ.  Res.  159.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating the  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  [Mr.  ThdhmondI. 


HJt.|  2211.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  bank- 
rupted proceedings  involving  debtors  who 
are  family  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJli  2244.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  t)rug.  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  remove  the 
prohiliUon  against  stating  in  the  lahfllng 
and  agvertising  of  a  drug  that  it  has  iMen 
approted  under  ttiat  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Lalior  and  Human  Resources. 

HJU  2434.  An  act  to  authoriw  appropria- 
Uons  |or  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  jputposes;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judidgry. 

HJt,  2776.  An  act  to  ammd  the  District  of 
ColuEdbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  direct  the 
Secret  iry  of  the  Interior  to  convey  UUe  to 
the  R  >bert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium 
to  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
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I4EASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

Th^  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  lecond  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJ{»  2800.  An  act  to  provide  authorizaUon 
of  ap  iropriaUons  for  activiUes  imder  the 
Land  Remote-Sensing  Commercialization 
Act  oi  1981; 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  imanimous 
consent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 


ENHp: 


LLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

Th^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  June  25,  1985. 
she  had  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  iJnited  States  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designaUon  of  July  19, 1985,  as  "Na- 
Uonal  P.O.W./M.I.A.  RecogniUon  Dajr";  and 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resoluUon  designating 
the  week  of  Jtine  23,  1985,  through  Jime  29, 
1985,  as  "Helen  Keller  Deaf -Blind  Aware- 
ness Week." 


"fTIT 


IONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


and  the 
oU 
available  f < 

"Wh( 
lands  held 


The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tablQ  as  indicated: 

POM-286.  A  Joint  resoluUon  adopted  by 
the  uegislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Cbmmittee  on  Armed  Services. 

"AssEMXLT  Jonr  Rbolxttioii  No.  18 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  statute  enacted  shortty  after  ad- 
mission of  California  to  the  Union,  granted 
to  tbfe  sUte  the  leth  and  36th  secUons  of 
every  township  of  public  land  as  support  for 
pubUe  education,  a  grant  long  held  to  create 
an  ogllgaUon  of  the  federal  government  to 
the  state;  and 

"Whereas,  the  statute  aUo  provided  that 
if  any  of  the  sections  granted  the  state  had 
tieen  idisposed  of  by  sale  or  inclusion  within 
Indian,  military,  or  other  reservation  prior 
to  coBipleUon  of  the  survey  of  such  lands,  so 
tliat  the  granted  land  would  be  unavailable 
for  school  support,  then  equivalent  lands 
could  be  selected  in  lieu  of  the  granted 
land*  and 

"Whereas,  approximately  55,232  acres  of 
Calif  >mla  school  land  grant  obligations  still 
rems  in  unfulfilled,  despite  the  high  priority 
wtiic  I  the  administration  tias  stated  that  it 


placed  on  the  final  satisfaction  of  the  debts 
owed  by  the  United  States  to  California  and 
other  westAm  states,  largely  iMcauae  of 
protdems  mth  respect  to  two  school  land 
secUons  in  Kem  County;  and 

"Whereasl  State  ownership  of  these  two 
granted  sec^ons  is  withheld  by  the  federal 
government]  by  virtue  of  presidential  action 
takoi  to  conserve  the  oil  underlying  those 
sections  for|  production  in  time  of  national 
emergency  ifor  the  l>eneflt  of  the  Navy, 
which  estalflished  the  oil  resources  on  Iwth 
public  and  ^vate  lands  in  the  area  as  Naval 
Petroleum  iteaerve  No.  1;  and 

"Wherea4  the  conservation  proclamation 
did  not  rtlitiinate  the  private  ownership  of 
lands  withia  the  reserve,  which  has  required 
the  estahliitiment  of  a  unit  operation  con- 
trolled by  t>residential  discretion,  but  car- 
ried on  Jointly  by  the  federal  government 
ite  owners,  to  ensure  that  the 
within  the  reserve  would  be 
national  security  purposes;  and 
the  value  of  the  granted  school 
>m  California  by  the  proclama- 
tion is  Buctaj  that  selection  of  other  available 
lands  as  re<}uested  hss  )>een  virtually  impos- 
sible; and    I 

"Wherea*.  the  Department  of  Interior 
staff  suggelted  a  possible  alternative:  presi- 
dential acUpn  qualifying  the  reserve  procla- 
mation to  ^rmit  recognition  of  the  tiUe  of 
the  state  to  the  granted  lands,  provided  that 
such  school  lands  would  \x  held  subject  to 
presidential  discretion  snd  control  as  to  the 
rate  and  anHability  of  oil  production,  pre- 
cisely as  are  the  private  lands  alrc«dy  in- 
cluded witliin  the  reserve;  with  the  propor- 
tionate sh4re  of  oU  proceeds  to  go  to  the 
state;  and 

"Whereaf,  while  the  restriction  on  oper- 
ation which  would  be  required  would  dimin- 
ish the  valbe  of  the  unrestricted  ownership 
originally  {granted  the  state  under  the 
school  iani  grant,  it  still  would  provide  a 
prospect  OEsulistantial  income  for  the  State 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  to  which  the 
state  has  <»dlcated  the  funds  from  satisfac- 
tion of  the  outstanding  school  lands  debt  of 
the  UnitedlSUtes  to  the  SUte  of  California; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Reteiv^  by  the  A»*embly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  hf  California,  foinUy,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully I  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Navy,  Intefior,  and  Energy  to  take  immedi- 
ate action  [to  modify  the  executive  procla- 
mation reserving  the  lands  included  within 
Naval  Petfloleimi  Reserve  No.  1  to  permit 
the  state  t*  take  tiUe  to  the  two  school  land 
sections  originally  granted  it,  subject  to  the 
control  of  oil  operations  by  the  President  ss 
required  fqr  national  security  purposes,  and 
requiring  Aate  participation  in  the  existing 
unit  operation;  and  l>e  it  further 

"ResoIveC  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly truismit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  PresidKit  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Rep  -reKntatives,  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy,  Interior,  and  Energy." 
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POM-28t.  A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
South  Caiplina  AssociaUon  of  Independent 
Banks  supporting  proposed  legislation  to 
close  the  lion-t)ank  bank  loophole  without 
encumbrances  of  other  issues;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 


fairs. 
POM-28i. 


South  Car  olina  Association  of  Independent 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the 


Banks  concerning  the  federal  deficit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Budget. 

POM-289:  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Fourth  Congress  of  the  Federated  SUtes  of 
liCicronesia;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

"CORORZSSIOIIAI.  RaSOLDTIOM  NO.  4-11 

"Whereas,  on  October  1,  1982,  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  executed  the  Compact  of 
Free  Association  and  several  related  agree- 
ments; axul 

"Whereas,  on  June  21,  1983,  a  plebiscite 
on  future  political  status  was  held  in  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  No. 
2-54  and  sections  411  and  412  of  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association;  and 

"Whereas,  on  July  13,  1983,  the  President 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  deter- 
mined, based  on  the  certification  of  the 
final  results  made  by  the  Plebiscite  Commis- 
sion wtilch  was  established  by  Public  Law 
No.  2-54,  that  a  majority  of  the  balloU  val- 
idly cast  in  the  plebiscite  were  In  favor  of 
approving  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
and  Its  related  agreements;  and 

"Whereas,  on  September  2,  1983.  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  sUting  that 
he  had  determined  that  the  ComiMct  of 
Free  Association  and  its  related  agreements 
had  been  approved  by  a  majority  in  the  leg- 
islatures of  two-thirds  of  the  SUtes  of  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  as  required 
by  section  4  of  article  DC  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micron«da; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  Federated 
SUtes  of  Micronesia  on  September  2,  1983, 
ratified  the  Compact  of  Free  Asssociation 
and  Its  related  agreemenU  as  required  by 
section  4  of  article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia;  and 

"Whereas,  the  approval  of  the  Compact 
and  iU  related  agreements  by  the  people  of 
the  Federated  States  of  MicronesU  through 
their  own  constitutional  processes  repre- 
sented an  exerdae  by  the  people  of  their  un- 
alienable right  to  self-determination;  and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  Uiat 
it  is  in  the  best  intereste  of  both  the  Feder- 
ated States  of  Micronesia  and  the  United 
States  that  the  United  SUtes  Congress  ex- 
peditiously approve  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  retolved  by  the  Fourth  Congress  of 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia,  First 
Regular  Session.  1985.  that  the  Congress  of 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia  hereby 
urges  the  United  SUtes  Congress  to  affirm 
the  act  of  self-<letermination  exercised  by 
the  people  of  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia by  expeditiously  approving  the  Com- 
pact of  Free  Association  and  its  related 
agreements,  entered  into  between  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micro- 
nesia and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America;  and 

"Be  it  further  retolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Honorable  Ronald  Reagan.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  of  America;  and 
the  Honorable  Tosiwo  Nakayama.  President 
of  the  Federated  SUtes  of  liUcronesla." 

POM-290.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


"AassMBLT  Jonrr  RxsoLunoa  No.  1 

"Whereas  Uie  dtiaens  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  have  a  tremendous  respect  for  iU 
lands  and  strongly  support  the  wise  use  and 
conservation  of  ite  natural  resources;  and 

"Whereas  nearly  87  percent  of  the  land  in 
this  state,  inrfmtiny  over  4.000.<XIO  acres 
which  tiave  been  wittidrawn  from  use  by  the 
general  public,  is  controlled  by  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and.  there- 
fore, the  state  is  particularty  vulnerable  to 
decisions  regarding  the  use  of  land  which 
are  made  by  federal  agencies  and  not  the 
people  or  elected  ofHcers  of  the  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  economic  well-beLog  of  this 
sUte.  particularly  some  of  ite  more  rural 
communities,  is  heavily  dependent  on  access 
to,  snd  use  of,  the  federal  public  lands  for 
mining  and  ranching,  and 

"Whereas  the  future  of  mining  in  tills 
state  is  dependent  upon  the  availabiUty  of 
federal  lands  and  the  loss  of  areas  with  po- 
tential for  the  production  of  minerals  would 
be  tiarmf  ul  to  tills  sUte  and  the  nation:  and 

"Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  now  Is  reviewing  proposed  legislation 
which  would  designate  as  wilderness  ai>- 
proxlmately  136,900  acres  in  this  state,  in- 
cluding portions  of  Mount  Charleston. 
Mount  Moriah,  Boundary  Peak  and  addi- 
tions to  the  existing  Jarbidge  wiidemeas 
area;  and 

"Whereas  in  addition  to  these  areas,  there 
is  general  support  In  tills  sUte  for  the  desig- 
nation of  an  additional  1,322,900  acres  as 
wiidemeas  in  the  Desert  National  WQdlife 
Range;  and 

"Whereas  there  lias  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  rtinfii—inn  in  Nevada  re- 
garding designations  of  wilderness  areas  and 
there  is  a  general  consensus  supporting  the 
designation  of  those  areas  as  wilderness; 
and 

"Whereas  the  committee  on  public  lands 
of  the  Nevada  legislature  Is  a  permanent 
entity  of  the  legislature  and  is  empowered 
to  review  and  comment  on  proposals  affect- 
ing public  lands  imder  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  and  in  this  respect  the 
committee  serves  as  an  official  liaison  be- 
tween the  Nevada  legislature  when  the  leg- 
islature is  not  in  session  and  the  Coni^eas  of 
the  United  SUtes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  AuenMy  and  Senate  of 
the  StaU  of  Nevada  (JotnUy),  Ttiat  this  leg- 
islature urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  as  wildemea  portions  of 
Mount  Charleston.  Mount  Moriah.  Bounda- 
ry Peak,  and  the  Jarbidge  area,  as  identified 
in  federal  legislation  now  pending  in  Ctm- 
gress;  and  be  it  further 

"Retolved.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  urged  to  designate  as  wQ- 
demess  those  portions  of  the  Desert  Nation- 
al WUdlife  Range  which  have  been  recom- 
mended for  designation  as  wiidemeas  by  the 
United  SUtes  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service;  and 
l>e  it  further 

"Retolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  urged  to  keep  the  commit- 
tee on  public  lands  of  the  Nevada  legislature 
Informed  of  additional  M'^'^^^'y^  regarding 
potential  designations  of  wilderness  in  the 
SUte  of  Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"Retolved,  That  the  legialaUve  counsel 
shall  forthwith  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
luUon to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtca, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  each 
member  of  the  Nevada  congressional  delega- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Utnds  and  Nation- 


al Parks  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  ctiairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  lAnds  and  Reserved  Water 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  chief  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  and  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management." 

FOM-291.  A  Joint  resoluticm  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

"Sbiats  Jonrr  Rbolutioii  No.  38 

"Whereas  Congress  has  delegated  the  au- 
thority to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  adopt  by  regulation  standards  to 
ensure  that  the  drinking  water  in  this  coun- 
try is  safe;  and 

"Whereas  under  this  authority,  the  Envi- 
ronmental ProtecUcm  Agency  has  prescribed 
a  maximum  level  at  which  arsenic  may  be  in 
drinlcing  water,  and 

"Whereas  the  regulations  of  the  Enviitm- 
mental  Protection  Agency  concerning  ar- 
senic in  drinking  water  may  be  more  strin- 
gent than  necessary,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  water  to  remove  the  arsenic  to  comply 
with  these  regulations  may  be  more  harm- 
ful to  the  public  than  the  arsenic  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  SenaU  and  AttenMy  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  (jointtyt,  "That  the  leg- 
islature requeste  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  amend  42  V&.C.  f  300g-4  to: 

"1.  Allow  a  state  with  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  enforcement  of  the  standards  for 
drinking  water  to  Issue  a  variance  to  the 
standard  to  a  supplier  of  water  if  the  suppli- 
er certifies  that  there  is  no  known  adverse 
effect  on  the  health  of  Ite  customers  and 
that  a  majority  of  ite  customers  support  the 
issuance  of  a  variance;  and 

"2.  Provide  that  the  variance  is  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  state  or  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  that  the  sup- 
plier of  water  need  not  comply  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Environmental  Protection 
AgetMry  unless  proof  Is  presented  that  the 
variance  Is  resulting  in  harm  to  the  health 
of  those  supplied  with  the  water,  and  be  It 
further 

"Retolved,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  Uie 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  to  the  Spealter  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  and  to  all  mem- 
hen  of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Nevada;  and  be  it  further 

"Retolved.  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approvaL" 

POM-292.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Poinsylvania;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

"House  RxsoLtmo*  No.  120 

"Whereas  apartheid  is  the  South  African 
practice  of  strict  racial  segregation  of  educar 
tion.  housing  and  public  facilities;  and 

"Whereas  the  policy  of  apartheid,  man- 
dating economic  political  and  social  segre- 
gation, means  that  the  vast  majority  of 
South  Africans  are  governed  by  only  16  per- 
cent of  their  countrymen;  and 

"Whereas  pay  for  Blacks  averages  less 
than  that  of  white  workers  and  at  least  20 
percent  of  black  babies  bom  in  rural  areas 
die  before  their  firrt  birthday;  and 

"Whereas  because  Blacks  do  not  have  the 
right  to  vote,  the  white  minority  controls 
the  entire  government,  most  businesses  and 
87  percent  of  the  land;  and 

"Whereas  there  are  limite  to  free  speech 
and  opponente  of  vartheld  are  silenced  by 
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South  African  law  that  allowa  authorttlea  to 
detain  people  Indefinitely,  cut  off  from 
family  or  an  attorney,  without  chargins  an 
offenae:and 

"Whneaa.  Amnesty  International  reports 
that  torture  la  inflicted  on  political  detain- 
ees and  the  lovemment  sanctions  its  use; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  South  African  Bovemment 
has  fwdbly  resettled  more  than  3.000.000 
Africans,  moving  them  from  the  cities  and 
more  prosperous  areas  to  rural,  economical- 
ly batten  "homelands":  and 

"Whereas,  although  Blacks  make  up  72 
percent  of  the  population  of  South  Africa, 
the  "homelands"  where  they  must  setUe 
constitute  only  13  percent  of  the  land:  and 

"Whereas.  Black  workers  who  find  em- 
ployment In  the  cities  are  forced  to  leave 
their  families  in  the  "homelands,"  visiting 
them  only  once  a  year,  and 

"Whereas,  several  hundred  United  SUtes 
corporations  supply  capital,  technology  and 
equipment  to  South  Africa:  and 

"Whereas,  American  business  must  work 
in  an  effective  manner  to  encourage  South 
Africa's  rulers  to  enact  significant  reforms 
in  its  system  and  to  reassess  its  elaborate 
syston  of  repression  of  its  people:  and 

"Whereas.  United  States  firms  provide  3 
percent  of  the  Jobs  in  South  Africa  and 
must  support  policies  of  equal  pay.  equal  op- 
portunity and  allegiance  to  equal  employ- 
ment principals  to  bring  about  social 
change:  and 

"Whereas.  United  SUtes  employers  in 
South  Africa  can  be  the  Blaidc  majority's 
best  ally  for  bringing  about  positive  change: 
Therefore  be  it 

"ReaoHved.  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
thres  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
urge  the  Government  of  South  Africa  to 
amend  its  present  policies  of  Apartheid  and 
give  every  citizen  his  basic  human  rights 
and  privileges  of  equality;  and  be  it  further 

"/tesoioed.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives urge  American  firms  conducting  busi- 
ness in  South  Africa  to  work  relentlessly 
toward  creating  equal  employment  and  ad- 
vancement opportunities  for  their  nonwhite 
employees,  and  to  further  represent  a  force 
for  positive,  nonviolent  change  in  South 
Africa  for  total  economic  and  political 
equality;  and  be  it  further 

"Retolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  SUtes  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  the  members  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa." 

POM-293.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
"Houss  Resolutioh  No.  76 

"Whereas  19M  will  be  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  introduction  of  the  alternating 
current  power  system  in  the  United  SUtes, 
which  system  was  the  foundation  on  which 
aU  of  today's  electric  power  generation  and 
transmission  is  based;  and 

"Whereas  George  Westinghouae  was  the 
man  to  provide  this  historic  event,  in  that 
he  had  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  need 
for  something  superior  to  the  direct  current 
system  and  gathered  together  a  staff  of 
knowledgeable  men  in  the  electric  field  who 
invented,  designed  and  contructed  equlp- 
mmt  which  enabled  our  cities  to  provide 
electric  power  to  all  of  their  citizens  for  the 
first  time;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  fitting  that  George  Wes- 
tinghouse  be  honored  for  his  great  resouice- 


fulnfl»8  and  aggressive  leadership  in  the 
field  of  electric  power  and  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  as  an  inventor,  which  led  to 
the  gward  of  over  400  patenU  and  the 
founding  of  130  companies;  and 

"Wpereas  the  Issuance  of  a  stamp  or 
stamps  bearing  the  likeness  of  George  Wes- 
tinglf>use  is  an  appropriate  way  to  extend 
this  lionor  Therefore  be  it 

RuDivtd  (the  Senate  eoncwring).  That 
the  (|eneral  Assembly  memoriallae  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  request  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  to  issue  a  com- 
memorative stamp  or  block  of  four  stamps 
in  lt|i8  honoring  George  WecUnghouse  in 
comi^emoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  introduction  of  the  alternating  current 
power  system  to  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
tranAiltted  to  the  presiding  of fioers  of  each 
houat  of  Congress  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POIC-2M.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
coungil  of  Lake  City,  SC,  urging  Congress  to 
adopt  a  bill  exempting  State  and  local  em- 
ployees from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act; 
to  the  Conmiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
Bourqes. 

FOiiC-aOS.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  fegislature  of  the  SUte  of  Nevada;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
Bourvs. 

"AssKMBLT  Joint  RxsoLxmoir  No.  5 

"Whereas,  It  Is  possible  that  Nevada  will 
be  cliDsen  as  the  location  of  a  national  facil- 
ity f<tr  the  dl^Doaal  of  high-level  radioactive 
wastd;and 

"Wpereas.  this  resolution  is  not  intended 
as  aa  expression  of  support  for  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  placement  of  such  a  facility  in 
Nevada:  and 

"Whereas,  the  meriU  of  the  issue  aside, 
the  construction  and  operation  of  the  facili- 
ty wfil  have  a  significant  effect  upon  the 
econamy  of  this  sUte;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Nu- 
clear! Waste  Policy  Act  of  1M2,  43  U.S.C. 
if  10101  to  10326,  inclusive,  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for  the  safe  and 
permanent  disposal  of  high-level  radioactive 
wsst«:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Ruolved  by  the  ouenMy  and  Senate  of 
the  SfaU  of  Nevada  (joinOy).  That  this  leg- 
isUtUre  strongly  urges  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  use 
their;  power  to  ensure  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emntent: 

"l.jBMrs  the  total  financial  responsibility 
for  tie  mitigation  of  all  adverse  eff ecu  asso- 
ciated with  the  preliminary  study,  construc- 
tion, operation  and  eventual  closure  of  any 
such  facility  as  soon  as  an  injury  is  per- 
ceived; 

"2.iRequires  all  materials  and  equipment 
for  tlie  facility  to  be  purchased.  If  possible, 
in  Nevada  and  subject  to  sUte  and  local 
salestand  use  taxes;  and 

"3.  Assumes  all  liability,  without  limita- 
tion, for  any  injuries  resulting  from  the 
transporUtion  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  to  the  facility,  the  construction,  oper- 
ation and  eventual  closure  of  the  facility 
and  any  activity  associated  with  the  facility 
after  Its  closure;  and  be  it  further 

wived.  That  the  legislative  counsel 
I  forthwith  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
officer  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  each 
menmer  of  the  Nevada  congressional  delega- 
tion knd  the  Secretary  of  Energy;  and  be  it 
furU  er 


"itetolt 
effective  ui 


June  25,  1985 

That  this  resolution  becomes 
>n  passage  and  approvaL" 


June  25, 1985 
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POM-3M.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  leglsl^ure  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  to 
the  Commktee  on  Finance. 

ASSKMBLT  Jonrr  Risoltjtiom  No.  25 

"Whereas  America's  mineral  business  has 
suffered  soverely  from  the  uncontrolled  im- 
portation «  foreign  minerals  and  materials 
refined  train  those  minerals  whose  price  has 
been  kept]  artificially  low  through  direct 
subsidies  %y  the  foreign  govemmente  in- 
volved; an^ 

"Whereaa  this  has  caused  severe  economic 
damage  to|  America's  and  Nevada's  mineral 
business,  resulting  in  lowered  domestic  pro- 
duction, leas  profit  and  fewer  Jobs  for  those 
employed  m  the  mtwtng  md  processing  of 
minerals;  1^1 

"Whereaa  the  present  unrestricted  flow  of 
minerals  f^om  overseas  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  dotiestic  production  has  forced  the 
cessation  qf  most  of  Nevada's  mineral  busi- 
ness despite  successful  efforte  to  lower  the 
cost  of  production  and  Increase  productivi- 
ty; and       1 

"Wherea^  a  strong  domestic  mineral  busi- 
ness is  essential  to  the  economic  health  of 
Nevada  and  the  United  SUtes  and  to  an  ef- 
fective national  defense:  Now,  therefore,  be 


it 

"Reaol 
theStaU 
islature 
United 
portation 
sufficient 
business 


by  the  AMtenMy  and  Senate  of 
Nevada,  (jointly).  That  the  leg- 
«gly  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
to  Impose  controls  on  the  Im- 
if  minerals  and  mineral  producta 
enable  the  domestic  mineral 
be  competitive  In  an  open 
market  ai^d  to  foster  the  development  of 
our  natural  resoiuves;  and  be  it  further 

"Retotoetf,  That  the  legislative  counsel 
prepare  a4d  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  President  of  the  Senate:  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  members  of  Nevada's  congressional 
delegation^  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  becomes 
effective  upon  passage  and  approval." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  f olowlng  reports  of  committees 
were  sub^tted: 

By  Mr.  LUGAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1308.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplonental 
economic  tassistance  for  Jordan,  and  for 
other  purnoses. 

By  Mr.  CHAFFEE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Enviroi  iment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendmeift: 

S.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on  mili- 
tary reservations  and  public  lands  during 
the  fiscal  years  1086, 1987  and  1988. 

S.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  nonga^e  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
during  fiac^  years  1086. 1987  and  1988. 

S.  1354.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  certain  compo- 
nents of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports 
committc  es  were  submitted: 


of 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Francis  8.  Blake,  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency;  and 

Thomas  Morgan  Roberts,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30. 1900. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Terence  C.  Golden,  of  Texas,  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 

By  BCr.  LUGAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

John  Arthur  Ferch.  of  Ohio,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Honduras. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiiming  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  John  Arthur  Ferch. 

Post:  Ambassador,  Honduras. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  Sue  Ann  McMurray  Ferch: 
none. 

3.  Children:  (Carole  Ann  Ferch,  Joan  Patri- 
cia Ferch,  David  Arthur  Ferch.  Anna  LucUe 
Ferch:  none. 

4.  Parents:  Arthur  F.  Ferch;  none. 

5.  GrandparenU:  N/A. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  N/A. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  N/A. 

David  George  Newton,  of  Virginia,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Iraq. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  David  George  Newton. 

Post:  Baghdad. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  none. 

4.  Parents:  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses:  none. 

Lannon  Walker,  of  Maryland,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentisxy  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Senegal. 


Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Lannon  Walker. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  SmegaL 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  none. 

3.  Children  and  l^wuses:  Anne  Walker, 
RacheUe  Crowley,  Thomas  Crowley:  none. 

4.  Parents:  Deoeasaed.  none. 

5.  Graxidparents:  Deceased;  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouaes:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  l^wuses:  none. 

Thomas  Anthony  Nassif ,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Thomas  Anthony  Naasif . 

Post:  Morocco. 

contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self:  none. 

2.  Spouse:  ZinetU  Marie  Meherg  Nassif: 
none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses:  Jalsa,  Matthew 
(minors):  none. 

4.  Parents:  Mother— Clara  C.  Nassif:  none. 

5.  Grandparents:  Deceased;  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses:  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Rouses:  Diane  and  Larry 
Stenman.  Elaine  and  (%arles  Roum.  Sberi 
Nassif:  none. 

John  C.  Whitehead,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State: 

Elliott  Abrams,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, -to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State: 
and 

Marvin  L.  Stone,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  i4>pear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


mTRODUCnON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RB80LX7TIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  CRXtcs.  Mr.  Goas.  and  Mr.  Sn- 
vnrs): 
S.  1347.  A  bOl  to  provide  aoeeas  to  criminal 
history  record  infonnation  for  national  se- 
curity purposes  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
or  the  Ontral  Intelllgenoe  Agency;  to  the 
committee  on  C3ovenmiental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HA'rc:H: 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Medi- 
care tax  on  Federal  employees  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  re- 
tired before  the  effective  date  of  such  tax 
but  received  payment  after  such  effective 
date  for  accrued  annual  leave  or  sick  pay;  to 
the  committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

PlBSLB): 

S.  1349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  in  Docket  363 


to  the  Mdewakanton  and  Mahpekute  East- 
em  or  BCississippi  Sioux  before  the  U.8. 
court  of  Claims  and  (Halms  Court:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HiONZ: 
a  1350.  A  blU  to  amend  tiUes  H  and  ZVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
paymenU  made  to  a  deceased  beneficiary 
and  received  by  an  entiUed  surviving  benefi- 
ciary shall  be  considered  overpayments,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  recovery,  waiver  of  recovery,  and 
adjustment  of  overpayments;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  le- 
gally adopted  chUd  of  an  Individual  shaU  be 
treated  the  same  as  a  natural  child  of  such 
individual  for  purposes  of  determining  his 
or  her  eligibility  for  benefite  based  on  such 
individual's  wage  record,  regardless  of  the 
time  the  adoption  occurred;  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CJHAFEE  from  the  Committee 
on  E&vironment  and  Public  Woriu: 
S.  1352.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on  mili- 
tary reservations  and  public  lands  during 
fiscal  years  1986.  1987,  and  1088;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE: 
S.  1353.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  nongame  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
during  fiscal   years   1986.   1987,   and   1988; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  1354.  A  biU  relating  to  the  authorisa- 
tion of  appropriations  for  certain  comito- 
nents  of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
a  1355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue code  of  1954  to  provide  an  income  tax 
credit  for  expenses  incurred  by  an  individ- 
ual taxpayer  for  the  purchase  of  televiai<m 
subtitie  equipment  to  be  used  by  a  hearing- 
impaired  individual;  to  the  committee  oo 
Finance. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Badcus.  Mr.  Paasaija,  Mr.  RmsLX. 
Mr.  Spbctd.  and  Mr.  Pex): 
8.  1356.  A  bill  to  give  the  Nation's  per- 
formance In  international  trade  appropri- 
ately greater  Importance  In  the  formulation 
of  government  policy,  to  modernize  the  rem- 
edies available  to  United  States  producers 
regarding  unfair  and  injurious  foreign  trade 
praeticea.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STMM8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Matsuraga): 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  encourage  Physicians' 
and  Surgeons'  Mutual  Protection  and  In- 
demnity Associations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAXni: 
S.  1358.  A  bill  to  amend  titie  35  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  provide  ;:>r  enforce- 
ment by  the  United  SUtes  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERO  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Bkaolkt.  Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr. 

SmoK): 

8.  1359.  A  biU  to  amoMl  the  Urban  Blass 

Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 

funds  for  fiscal  years  1986  through  1989, 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f ollowinc  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  Ttwi,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  D'AMATO. 

8.  Ret.  186.  Resolution  exprenbig  the 
aenae  of  tbe  Senate  that  the  President 
should  caU  for  negotiations  with  those 
Democratic  nations  plagued  by  terrorism 
for  a  treaty  to  prevent  and  respond  to  ter- 
rorist attacks:  to  the  Committee  on  Poreim 
Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
Vai&  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Bfr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Chilxs.  Mr.  Oore. 
and  Mr.  Srcviirs): 
S.  1347.  A  bm  to  provide  access  to 
criminal   history   record   information 
for  national  security  purposes  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  or  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ntnm  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Rkoio.) 

ByMr.HATCH: 
S.  1348.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Medicare  tax  on  Federal  employees 
shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  retired  before  the  effective 
date  of  such  tax  but  received  payment 
after  such  effective  date  for  accrued 
annual  leave  or  sick  pay;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


woiiier  in  1983.  several  months  after 
effective  retlronent  dates.  This  delay 
in  payment  resulted  in  the  retiree  re- 
ceiving remuneration  in  1983  which 
sectlbn  278  clearly  says  is  subject  to 
taxation. 

TlAis.  ICr.  President,  the  unintended 
result  of  the  statute  is  to  subject  an 
Indl^dual  to  a  tax  on  one  hand,  while, 
on  tbe  other,  rendering  him  ineligible 
to  receive  the  benefit  that  the  tax  was 
intended  to  provide. 

Mi  President,  the  bill  that  I  am  In- 
trodtidng  today  provides  that  the 
Medicare  tax  on  Federal  employees 
shoiild  not  apply  in  the  caae  of  an  em- 
ployee who  retired  before  the  effective 
date  of  such  tax  but  received  payment 
aftef  such  effective  date  for  accrued 
annital  leave  or  sick  pay.  Further,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
refund  any  such  tax  that  has  been  as- 


lOH  PBOM  MSUCABK  TAX  PATMXIITS  FOI 
CBaAm  K!f?U>T>SS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an 
oversight  in  the  Medicare  tax  provi- 
sion of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1982. 

In  1982  Congress  decided  to  subject 
Federal  employees  to  the  hospital  in- 
surance portion  of  the  PICA  tax  effec- 
tive January  1.  1983.  SecUon  278  of 
the  act  provided  that  Federal  employ- 
ment after  January  1.  1983.  would  de- 
termine eligibility  for  Medicare  hospi- 
tal insurance.  The  act  further  provid- 
ed that  remuneration  paid  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982.  would  be  subject  to  a 
payroU  tax  of  1.3  percent  of  the  Social 
Security  wage  base. 

Through  an  oversight,  use  of  the 
terms  "employment"  and  "remunera- 
tion" has  placed  an  unintended 
burden  on  many  Utah  constituents 
and  no  doubt  on  numerous  individuals 
in  other  States.  For  example,  if  an  in- 
dividual retired  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment late  in  1982.  he  was  clearly 
not  employed  in  1983  and.  thus,  not 
entitled  to  Medicare  coverage.  Never- 
theless, in  many  instances,  these  retir- 
ing workers  had  accrued  substantial 
amounts  of  annual  and  sick  leave  over 
their  careers.  Because  of  a  delay  in 
processing  retirement  papers,  the 
lump  sum  payment  for  the  leave  ac- 
cruals was  received  by  the  retiring 


Mt.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent >  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RhxIrd. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbc^ro.  as  follows: 

S.  1348 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiuf  Houae  of 
RetnttentaHvet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Amei^ca  in  Congre**  auembted,  That  (a) 
paraaraphs  (1)  and  (2XA)  of  section  278(c) 
of  tfafe  Tax  EQUlty  and  Fiscal  ResponsibiUty 
Act  it  1983  (PubUc  Law  97-248)  are  each 
amedded  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ":  but  shall 
not  Apply  to  any  such  remimeratlon  paid 
pursuant  to  section  5651  of  title  5,  United 
Stattt  Ck>de,  as  a  lump-sum  payment  for  ac- 
cumulated and  accrued  leave  (including 
annual  and  side  leave)  upon  separation  from 
service  as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral ftoveniment". 

(b)iThe  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  siaU  apply  as  if  it  had  been  Included  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  df  1983  as  originally  enacted  on  Septem- 
ber 3t  1983. 

(c) :The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refund  any  taxes  paid  pursuant  to  sections 
3101ft»  and  3131(b)  of  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Codefof  19S4  which  would  not  have  been  im- 
If  the  amendment  made  by  nubsoctlon 
(a)  tiM  been  included  in  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Responsibility  Act  of  1983  as  original- 
ly en|uH«d  on  September  3, 1983. 


i: 


By  Mr.  ABDNOR  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  PHissm): 
S.  "1349.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  in 
dodtet  363  to  the  Mdewakanton  and 
WaUpekute  Eastern  or  Mississippi 
Sioi^  before  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Claims 
and  Claims  Court;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 
use  AMo  Disramnoii  or  cbrtaih  jumiiziit 

FUims 
•  M^.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Prxssler 
in  offering  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  in  docket  363  to  the  Mdewa- 
kanlion-Wahpekute  Sioux  Tribes.  Five 
tribes  are  involved  in  this  fund  distri- 
bution; the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 


Tribe.  Prairie  Island  Community 
Council.  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Commu- 
nity. Shikopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community  and  the  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Nebraslca. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  re- 
viewed this  legislation  and  supports  its 
enactmei^.  Further.  I  have  requested 
that  the  iSelect  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  schedule  hearings  on  this  bill 
as  qulckiy  as  possible.  The  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Senator  Ak- 
DRKW8,  h|us  graciously  agreed  to  such 
hearings  las  soon  as  they  can  tie  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  PrMdent.  I  beUeve  that  prompt 
action  shJDUld  be  taken  to  make  these 
Judgmenij  funds  available  to  these  five 
tribes  as  provided  for  in  docket  363. 
All  five  tribes  have  passed  tribal  reso- 
lutions iQ  favor  of  this  disbursement 
plan  andjl  request  unanlmoiis  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions wer^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

•  RooLunoii  No.  85-10 

Whereas^  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  Is  a  federally  reoogntwd  organization 
with  a  Co|>stltution  and  By-Laws  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Com- 
missioner jof  Indian  Affairs  on  April  34. 
1936.  amended  February  7,  1941  and  revised 
on  Novemter  15, 1967,  and 

Wherea4  article  Vin  of  said  revised  Ckm- 
stltuUon  and  By-Laws  provides  that  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  Tribe  shaU  be  the  Execu- 
tive Comouttee  and  under  terms  of  Article 
vm.  Section  I,  Sub-Paragraph  (a)  repre- 
sents the  Tribe  to  negotiate  with  Federal, 
State  and  I  local  governments  and  with  pri- 
vate persons,  and 

Whereas  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  is  rescinding  all  previous  distribution 
proposals  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
Judgment  funds  as  awarded  in  Docket  #363, 
and  I 

Whereaa  the  attached  distribution  pro- 
posal has  been  approved  by  the  Flandreau 
Santee  SlOux  Tribe  through  tribal  member- 
ship meetings  and  discussions,  and 

Whereas  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux 
Tribe  feeU  it  is  within  the  best  interest  of 
the  tribal  membership  to  pursue  immediate 
economic  \devel0p7nent  thrmtgh  the  invest- 
ment  of  (iovTOXimately  75%  of  their  fudg- 
ment  fumu  Jor  economic  devOovment,  and 
now  therefore  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  rescinds  all  previous  distribu- 
tion propfwals  for  the  use  of  judgnient 
funds  as  awarded  the  Flandreau  Santee 
Sioux  Tribe  in  Docket  363  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt  this  dis- 
tribution aropoaal  as  attached  and  the  Flan- 
dreau San^e  Sioux  Tribe  requests  that  Sen- 
ator James  Abdnor  sponsor  this  Distribu- 
tion Bill  for  prompt  disbursement. 

RooLunoH  No.  09-85 

Whereas,  the  Prairie  Island  Tribal  Co\xn- 
cll  has  tte  power  under  the  Constitution 
and  By-lAws  of  the  Prairie  Island  Sioux 
Community  to  promulgate  resolutions  gov- 
erning the  conduct  of  business  in  the  (Com- 
munity; and 


Whereas,  the  Prairie  Island  Community 
Council  desires  a  prompt  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  awarded  in  Dodwt  363;  and 

Whereas,  the  attached  distribution  pro- 
posal has  been  studied  and  discussed  by  the 
Prairie  Island  Community  Council:  Now 
therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  the  Prairie  Island  Commu- 
nity C^ouncil  approves  the  attached  distribu- 
tion proposal  and  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  adopt  this  proposal  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  fimds  in  Docket  363  awarded  to 
the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Qmununity. 

RssoLunoM  No.  10-85 

Whereas.  0>ngress  by  enactment  of  PX. 
93-638  provided  a  mechanism  for  fnrtiaw 
Tribes  to  exercise  tbe  right  of  self-determi- 
nation, and 

Whereas.  The  Lower  Sioux  Community 
CouncU  has  the  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-lAws  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Com- 
munity to  promulgate  Resolutions  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  Business  in  and  for  the 
Ccmununity;  and 

Whereas,  The  Lower  Sioux  Indian  Com- 
munity Council  hereby  supports  and  is  In 
favor  of  pursuing  immedlste  economic  de- 
velopment throu^  the  investment  of  30% 
of  their  Judgment  funds  for  economic  devel- 
opment, and  Now  therefore  be  it 

ReMdved,  That  the  Lower  Sioux  Commu- 
nity c;ouncO  rescinds  aU  previous  dtstrtbu- 
ti<Hi  proposals  for  tbe  use  of  Judgment 
funds  as  awarded  the  Lower  Sioux  Indian 
Community  in  Docket  363  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  adopt  this  dis- 
tribution proposal  and  requests  that  Sena- 
tor James  Alidnor  sponsor  this  Distribution 
Bill  for  prompt  disbursement. 

RssoLunoii  No.  4-17-85-403 

Whereas;  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  Community  has  the  powo'  undo-  tbe 
Constitution  By-Laws  of  the  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton  Sioux  (Community  to  promul- 
gate resolutions  governing  the  ccmduct  of 
business  in  the  community:  and 

Whereas;  the  Shaltopee  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  Community  has  been  siq>plied  with 
ResulU  of  tbe  Research  Report  aa  1830. 
1837, 1951  and  1958  Mdewakanton  and  Wah- 
pekute  accounting  claims:  and 

Whereas;  a  proposal  for  the  use  and  distri- 
butitm  of  these  awards  is  required;  and 

Whereas;  a  mintmiitn  of  30%  per  centum 
of  the  Judgment  funds.  inri»<Mwy  invest- 
ment income  thereon,  is  to  be  used  for 
Tribal  ProgramK  Now  therefore  be  it 

RcMolved,  That  tbe  Shakopee  Mdewakan- 
ton Sioux  Community  hereby  approves  the 
attached  plan  for  tbe  use  and  distribution 
of  such  Judgment  funds. 

Uss  An  DisraiBUTioii  Pkoposal  pok  Fmme 

AWABMBD   Df    n.S.    C:OUKT   OP   CLAIMS   CaSS 

No.  363 

Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  shall  be  uti- 
lised in  a  tribal  investment  program  de- 
signed to  yield  periodic  dividend  paymento 
to  aU  tribal  members  bom  on  or  prior  to 
and  living  aa  the  dates  such  dividend  pay- 
ments are  declared.  The  Secretary  shall 
invest  this  portion  of  the  funds,  which  shall 
I>e  known  as  the  Tribal  Investment  Fund, 
and  only  the  interest  and  investment 
income  accrued  thereon  sliall  be  available 
for  dividend  payments.  The  amounts  and 
payment  dates  shall  be  determined  by  the 
tribal  governing  body  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary.  The  disbursement  of  minors 
dividend  payments  shall  be  made  according 
to  a  plan  developed  by  tbe  tribal  governing 
body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
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Twenty  percent  of  tbe  funds  shall  be  in- 
vested by  the  Secretary  snd  the  interest  and 
investment  income  accrued  shaU  be  utilized 
by  the  tribal  governing  l)ody  on  an  annual 
budgetary  basis,  with  tbe  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  programs  rtfimrd  to  en- 
hsnce  tbe  socisl  and  economic  situatioa  of 
tbe  tribe.  None  of  tbe  twenty  percent  pro- 
gramming portion  of  tbe  funds  aliall  be 
available  for  per  capiU  or  dividend  pay- 
ments. 

No  person  enrolled  with  more  than  one  of 
the  five  tribes  cited  in  this  Act  shall  receive 
per  capita  or  dividend  payments  as  a 
member  of  more  than  one  such  tribe.  Such 
pemo  stuOl  be  required  to  establish  mem- 
bersliip  in  one  such  tribe  prtor  to  receiving 
such  per  capiU  or  dividend  payment.  The 
per  capita  shares  or  dividend  paymenu  of 
Uvlnc.  ooDvetent  adults  shsll  be  paid  direct- 
ly to  them.  Tbe  shares  or  payments  of  de- 
ceased individual  beneficiaries  sball  be  de- 
termined and  distributed  in  accordance  with 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Seoetary.  The 
shsns  or  payments  of  deceased  in  individ- 
ual beneficiaries  shaU  be  determined  and 
distributed  in  accordance  with  regulatlcms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  shares  or 
payments  of  legal  incompetents  and  minors 
shall  be  handled  as  movided  in  the  Act  of 
October  19.  1973  (87  Stat  466).  as  amoided 
(96  Stat.  2512:  25  VS.C.  1403). 

None  of  tbe  funds  distributed  per  capiU 
or  as  dividend  payments  or  made  available 
under  this  Act  for  programing  shsll  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  at  State  income  taxes,  nor 
shall  such  funds  nor  their  availability  be 
considered  ss  income  or  resources  nor  other- 
wise utilised  ss  the  basis  for  denying  or  re- 
ducing the  flnaiMial  ssristsnce  or  other  ben- 
efits to  which  such  household  or  member 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or,  except  for  per  capiU 
shares  in  excess  of  $3,000.00,  any  Federal  or 
fedoally  assisted  programs. 

Rssoumo>  OP  THi  Sams  Sioxrx  Tubs  op 
Nkbkaska 

Whereas,  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska is  a  Federal  Corporation  organized 
pursuant  to  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  June 
18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984)  (25  U.S.C.  476)  as 
amended  l)y  the  act  of  June  15.  1935,  (48 
Stat.  378),  and. 

Whereas,  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Ne- 
braska has  reviewed  the  proposed  LegisU- 
Uon  over  the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  undo-  Docket  363,  and. 

Whereas,  this  Legislative  Plan  provides 
that  the  secretary  shall  mske  tbe  elderly  ss- 
sistance  payment  simultaneously  with  the 
per  capito  payment;  Now  therefore  be  it 

Rxwlved.  That  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribal 
Council  supports  Legislative  BOL* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1350.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  11  and 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  payments  made  to  a  de- 
ceased beneficiary  and  received  by  an 
entitled  surviving  beneficiary  shall  be 
considered  overpajmaents.  and  «h^ii  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  act 
relating  to  recovery,  waiver  of  recov- 
ery, and  adjustment  of  overpayments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

■BCOVBST  OP  SOCIAL  8BCUKITT  OViaPATICXirTS 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct 
an  injustice  in  the  treatment  of  wid- 
owed Social  Security  recipients  and 
their  dependents.  Allow  me  to  relate 
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how  I  first  became  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem that  my  legislation  addresses  and 
remedies. 

In  November  1983.  I  chaired  a  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  l^>eclal  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  to  determine  how  well 
the  Social  Security  Administration  is 
serving  the  public.  At  the  hearing.  I 
received  disturbing  testimony  from 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Mrs.  Naomi 
Williams  of  Pittsburgh,  an  imfortu- 
nate  victim  of  Alzheimer's  disease. 
SSA  mistakenly  determined,  due  to 
their  error  in  recording  the  date  of 
death  of  Mrs.  William's  husband,  that 
he  had  been  overpaid  benefits.  The 
Social  Security  Admlnlstratlcm  noti- 
fied the  Treaniry  Department  of  the 
supposed  overpayment  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  directed  Mrs.  WU- 
liam's  bank  to  withdraw  the  overpaid 
amount  from  the  Joint  account  she 
shared  with  her  husband.  This  was 
done  without  any  prior  notification  to 
Bfrs.  WHllams. 

Mrs.  Williams  not  only  had  direct 
deposit,  but  direct  withdrawal  as  welL 
Benefits  to  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  entitled  were  taken  from 
their  account.  And.  on  top  of  this,  doc- 
tors who  had  taken  care  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams were  unable  to  receive  paymmts 
from  Medicare  because  the  Social  Se- 
curity records  had  an  incorrect  date  of 
death.  Because  she  was  not  notified  in 
advance  of  this  direct  debit,  she  had 
no  opportunity  to  protest  or  point  out 
the  mistake.  Nor  did  she  have  the  <h>- 
portunlty.  afforded  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  to  overi>aid  living 
benef  i(daries  and  their  dependents,  to 
request  a  waiver  of  the  overpayment 
based  on  hardship  or  to  arrange  a 
scheduling  of  payments  baaed  on  her 
ability  to  repay.  I  think  that  this  rl8bt 
was  improperly  denied  her. 

Procedures  for  recovery  of  overpay- 
ments are  continued  in  section  204  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  That  provi- 
sion directs  the  Secretary  of  HHS  to 
recover  overpayments  through  adjust- 
ment of  benefits  or  other  means.  How- 
ever, section  204(b)  of  the  act  express- 
ly limits  the  authority  to  recover  the 
overpayment  if  the  individual  is  with- 
out fault  and  recovery  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  act  or  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience.  The  legis- 
lative history  of  section  204(b)  indi- 
cates that  Congress  enacted  the  waiver 
provision  to  mollify  the  often  harsh 
effects  of  overpayment  recovery  ac- 
tions on  recipients. 

As  early  as  1939  Congress  recognized 
that  there  were  many  occasions  where 
through  some  mistake,  recipients  had 
been  overpaid  and  the  i>eople  had 
since  spent  the  money  and  were  per- 
fectly innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 
Congress  has.  over  the  years,  broad- 
ened the  powers  of  the  Secretary  to 
recoup  payments  made  in  error.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  it  has  recognized 
that  adjustment  or  recovery  by  the 
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United  States  should  take  into  oonsid- 
ermtion  equities  which  may  be  present 
in  a  given  situation. 

In  1M8.  Congress  made  substantive 
changes  to  section  204.  which  at  that 
time  allowed  the  Secretary  to  recover 
overpayments  from  persons  other 
than  the  overpaid  beneficiary  only  in 
cases  where  the  overpaid  beneficiary 
had  died  before  adjustment  or  recov- 
ery could  be  completed.  The  1968 
amendments,  expanded  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  adjust  overpay- 
ments by  providing  that  adjustment 
could  be  made  where  the  overpaid 
beneficiary  is  still  living  by  withhold- 
ing bmefits  of  other  people  getting 
benefits  on  the  same  earnings  record 
of  the  overpaid  beneficiary.  Thus,  the 
Secretary  may  currently  recover  an 
overpayment  by  withholding  the  cash 
Social  Security  benefits  of  the  over- 
paid person  or  of  other  people  who  are 
getting  benefits  on  the  same  earnings 
record,  whether  or  not  the  overpaid 
person  Is  alive.  In  either  case,  where 
an  overpayment  is  involved,  adjust- 
ment or  recovery  will  not  be  made 
where  any  person  is  without  fault  if  it 
would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience. 

SSA  established  rules  and  policy 
which  detail  the  overpayment  recov- 
ery process  and  which  define  certain 
due  process  said  appeal  rights  for  the 
IndlvlduaL  In  the  case  of  overpaid 
direct  deposit  benefits  made  after  the 
beneficiary's  death,  however,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  de- 
cided that  such  payments  are  subject 
to  recovery  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  are  not  overpayments  sub- 
ject to  SSA  recovery  and  waiver  provi- 
sions under  section  204.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  calls  such  over- 
payments "erroneous"  payments. 

While  I  believe  that  the  present 
overpayment  provisions,  along  with 
the  prior  legislative  history,  applicable 
regulations,  and  overall  purposes  of 
the  act  suroort  the  proposition  that 
erroneous  EFT  payments  to  a  de- 
ceased beneficiary  should  be  consid- 
ered overpayments  tmder  section  204, 
there  have  been  several  conflicting 
court  decisions  on  the  issue.  So  that 
there  will  be  no  further  confusion  on 
this  point.  I  have  decided  that  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  that  the  recovery  and 
waiver  provisions  of  the  law  are  ex- 
tended to  widows  and  other  depend- 
ents of  deceased  beneficiaries.  This 
legislation  is  similar  to  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Brucb  Mor- 
usoH  in  the  98th  Congress.  I  am 
pleased  to  state  that  today,  he  and  I 
are  introducing  identical  legislation  to 
remedy  the  devastating  effect  that 
current  policies  have  had  on  widows 
and  widowers.  Congressman  Morri- 
soH.  intimately  aware  of  the  problem 
it  has  caused  constituents  in  his  own 
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state  of  Connecticut,  has  long  been 
committed  to  its  final  resolution. 

Most  people  will  gladly  repay  the 
OovefTunent  when  they  have  mistak- 
enly received  benefits— but  situations 
do  sometimes  arise  in  which  people, 
not  at  fault  for  the  overpayment  and 
not  realizing  that  they  have  received 
more  than  they  are  due,  have  spent 
the  money  to  meet  their  daily  basic 
hunun  needs.  Especially  for  those 
people  on  fixed  or  low  incomes,  it  can 
be  a  tremendous  hardship  for  them  to 
repay  in  one  lump  siun  or  at  all.  These 
people  should  have  the  same  rights  to 
due  process  as  living  beneficiaries  and 
their  dependents. 


June  S5,  1$85 

blllty  for  benefits  based  on  such  indi- 
vidual's w^  record,  regardless  of  the 
time  the  adoption  occurred;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


June  25, 1985 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkoko. 

Thire  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricolu),  as  follows: 

a  1350 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repre$entative»  of  the  United  State*  of 
Aynerlca  in  Conomt  OMemMed,  That  (a) 
sectioci  304(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  paragraph  (3)>  the  foUowtng  new 
senteace:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  when  any  payment  of 
more  than  the  correct  amount  is  made  to  or 
on  behalf  of  an  individiial  who  has  died,  and 
such  payment  is  received  by  another  person 
who  IS  entitled  to  a  monthly  benefit  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  wages  and  self-employ- 
ment income  as  was  such  deceased  individ- 
ual, tbe  amount  of  such  payment  (in  excess 
of  ths  correct  amount)  shall  be  treated  as  a 
payment  of  more  than  the  correct  amount 
to  suoi  other  person.". 

(b)  Section  153Kb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
paragraphs  (3)  and  (4).  req>ectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  following 
new  okraflTaph: 

"(2)1  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  thfc  section,  when  any  payment  of  more 
than  the  correct  amount  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  or  on  behsU  of  an  individual  who 
has  died,  and  such  payment  is  received  by 
anotter  person  who  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  the  surviving  spoxiae  or  de- 
pendttit  of  such  deceased  individual  and  to 
have  been  entitled  (for  the  month  in  which 
such  deceased  individual  died)  to  a  benefit 
undei  this  title,  the  amount  of  such  pay- 
ment <in  ezoeia  of  the  correct  amount)  shall 
be  treated  as  a  payment  of  more  than  the 
correct  amount  to  such  other  person.". 

Ssd  2.  (a)  Kzoept  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (p),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  payments  made  for  months 
beglntiing  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment jof  this  Act 

(b)  :The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  toply  to  paymenU  for  months  begin- 
ning before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  if  a  timely  reauest  for  a  hearing 
with  respect  to  the  payment  is  made,  and 
the  oSae  is  pending  before  the  Secretary  of 
Healm  and  Human  Services  or  a  court  on  or 
after  such  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  SIMON: 
S.  1351.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of 
the  iodal  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
the  Bgally  adopted  child  of  an  individ- 
ual 9iall  be  treated  the  same  as  a  nat- 
ural child  of  such  Individual  for  pur- 
pose! of  determining  his  or  her  ellgl- 
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TaxAntENT  or  aooprd  cRiLDam  ni 
BBTSBMntaiG  Bxmnrs 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  eliminates 
a  situation  of  discrimination  against 
adopted  chlldreiL  Under  current 
Social  Security  law,  an  adopted  child 
is  not  entitled  to  benefits  payable  to  a 
dependent  of  a  disabled  worker  if  the 
child  was  jnot  adopted  prior  to  1  year 
before  th^  disability  occurred.  A  natu- 
ral child  IB  automatically  entitled,  re- 
gardless of  timing  of  his  or  her  birth. 
This  unju^  practice  distinguishes  be- 
tween thd  rights  of  an  adopted  child 
and  those  of  a  naturally  conceived 
child.        I 

The  logic  behind  the  current  law  is 
well  intenjled  but  Innately  flawed.  The 
notion  of  adopting  a  child  solely  to  re- 
ceive benefits  Is  a  harsh  one.  While 
the  theo^tlcal  possibility  of  such 
abuse  seems  to  exist,  in  practice  those 
who  would  be  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
obtain  benefits  generally  do  not  seek 
to  adopt.  If  motivated  by  the  benefit, 
one  would  be  instantly  deterred  by  the 
average  cost  of  adoption  today.  Adop- 
tion experts  estimate  fees  charged  to 
adoptive  parents  to  range  from  zero  to 
$9,000  wltih  reports  of  some  adoptions 
reaching  ^hs  of  $30,000.  The  average 
cost  is  aiQjroximately  $6,000.  From  a 
monetary!  standpoint,  costs  as  high  as 
this  coupljed  with  the  high  cost  of  rais- 
ing a  chfld  in  today's  world  do  not 
make  adoption  a  cost-effective  endeav- 
or. Adoptive  parents  act  out  of  love, 
not  out  of  a  desire  to  make  money.  As 
Mary  Llndley  of  Marion.  IL.  states: 

We  certainly  would  not  have  spent  ap- 
proximately $7,000  in  medical  expenses  and 
attorney's  tees,  not  knowing  at  the  time  if 
David  wougl  be  eligible  or  not  and  not  really 
even  consigering  any  potential  benefits,  in 
order  to  receive  tMO  to  $400  a  month  In 
benefits  f o*  David. 

An  adopted  child  Is  special.  Consid- 
erable time  and  expense  goes  into 
finding  a  child.  The  adopted  child  is 
chosen;  he  or  she  is  as  wanted,  if  not 
more  so,  as  a  natural  child.  In  a  socie- 
ty which  jprides  itself  on  equality  and 
which  strives  for  the  eradication  of 
discriminitlon,  this  type  of  distinction 
must  be  Ruminated.  The  system  must 
provide  for  the  prevention  of  abuse, 
but  to  presuppose  abuse  while  dis- 
criminating against  a  certain  type  of 
adopted  cplld  is  morally  wrong.* 


By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  1356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an 
income  tax  credit  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  individual  taxpayer  for 
the  pur^iase  of  television  subtitle 
equipmen  t  to  be  used  by  a  hearing-im- 
paired Individual;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


TILXVISIOII  ACCXSS  FOB  RXAUMC  XHTAiaXD 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  leglslaticm  to  aid 
those  with  hearing  impairments  to  ac- 
quire television  captioning  decoder 
equipment  by  providing  a  tax  credit 
toward  the  expense  of  purchasing  the 
equipment.  A  House  companion  biU 
has  been  introduced  by  Congressman 
BomoR  and  others. 

Today,  16  million  Americans  view 
television  as  the  silent  screen.  Because 
of  their  hearing  Impairment  or  deaf- 
ness they  cannot  fully  enjoy  a  medium 
throtigh  which  most  Americans  keep 
up  to  date  on  current  events  and  are 
entertained. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  give  more  heulng  im- 
paired individuals  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  television  through  "closed  ci4>- 
tioniDg."  Closed  captioning  is  a 
method  of  translating  the  spoken 
dialog  into  a  running  script  appearing 
on  the  television  screen.  But  the  words 
can  be  seen  only  on  sets  equipped  with 
captioning  decoders. 

The  cost  of  this  eqtilpment  is  $280. 
For  most  of  the  hearing  impaired 
whose  incomes  are  generally  15  to  20 
percent  lower  than  the  average  Ameri- 
can income  this  pri(%  is  mucdi  too 
high.  The  cost  is  an  olistacle  prevent- 
ing them  from  utilizing  a  commmunl- 
catlon  device  which  would  open  up  a 
new  world  of  information,  learning 
and  entertainment. 

Television  access  for  the  hearing  im- 
paired would  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  providing  a  50-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of  the 
decoders,  with  a  maTimnm  tax  credit 
of  $250.  All  three  commercial  net- 
works, ABC.  NBC.  and  CBS;  the 
Public  Broadcasting  System;  the  Na- 
tional Assodaton  of  the  Deaf;  the  Na- 
tional Optioning  Institute;  and  Oal- 
laudet  College  acknowledge  that  this 
legislation  would  be  of  great  service  to 
those  with  hearing  impairments  and 
have  pledged  their  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  emphasize 
enough  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
At  the  present  time  only  93.000  hear- 
ing impaired  households  are  equipped 
with  the  cm>tionlng  decoders,  4.4  mil- 
lion households  are  still  in  need. 

We  have  the  ability  to  unlock  a  door 
with  this  communicative  device  yet  we 
withhold  the  key  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  time  has  come  to  make 
the  Nation's  airwaves  available  and  ac- 
cessible to  the  entire  population. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  Let  us  be  able  to  tell 
the  15  million  of  hearing  impaired 
Americans  that  with  this  bill  the  silent 
screen  of  television  wlU  q;>eak  to  them 
through  closed  captioning.* 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baucus,    Mr.     Prbsslxr,     Mr. 

RncLR.  Mr.  Spbcter,  and  Mr. 

Pkll): 

S.  1356.  A  biU  to  give  the  Nation's 

performance  in  international  trade  ap- 
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propriately  greater  importance  in  the 
formulation  of  Government  policy,  to 
modernize  the  remedies  available  to 
U.S.  producers  regarding  unfair  and 
injurious  foreign  trade  practices,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

TIADK  LAW  MODHUnZATIOli  ACT 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  last  Oc- 
tober 9  in  commenting  on  the  ocmf  er- 
ence  report  on  the  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act  of  1984.  I  expressed  some  concern 
with  the  failure  of  that  bill  to  address 
the  major  trade  policy  challoiges 
facing  our  country  and  indicated  that 
both  I  and  the  issues  would  be  back  in 
1985. 

It  is  now  1985.  and.  indeed,  I  am 
back,  and  the  trade  issues  are  bac^ 
Little  has  happened  in  the  Intervening 
8  months.  If  anyUilng  the  situation 
has  gotten  worse.  Our  trade  deficit  in 
1984  was  $123  billion,  which  included 
deficits  with  every  major  r^on  of  the 
globe  and  in  virtually  every  product 
category,  liududlng  such  previously 
healthy  sectors  as  electrical  and  com- 
munications equipment  and  scientific 
and  service  industry  equipment.  Last 
year's  legislation  seems  to  have  had 
little  impact— the  new  authorities 
granted  have  not  been  used  in  any  sig- 
nificant way— and  the  challenges 
remain.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  along  with  Senators  Baucus. 
Prxsslzr,  RnoLB,  Spcctkr.  and  Pkll 
seeks  to  address  those  challenges  in  a 
(x>mprehensive  manner. 

In  meeting  these  challenges  our  goal 
should  be  a  freer  international  trading 
system.  By  that  I  mean  a  system 
where  free  marlcet  principles  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception,  where 
dumping  and  subsidizing  are  not  em- 
ployed, and  where  performance  re- 
quirements and  barriers  to  others  ex- 
ports are  taken  down.  With  respect  to 
these  objectives  I  suspect  I  do  not 
differ  much  with  either  the  adminis- 
tration or  the  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Where  we  do 
differ,  however,  is  over  the  means  of 
achieving  these  objectives. 

In  general.  I  have  maintained  for 
some  time  that  our  approach  has  been 
too  soft  and  insufficiently  assertive  of 
our  rights  Internationally.  Instead  we 
have  adopted  weak  policies  and  diacre- 
tlonary  legislation,  with  the  result 
that  policymaking  has  been  captured 
by  the  bureaucracy  with  its  traditional 
"don't  rock  the  boat  mentality." 

The  whole  postwar  history  of  the 
international  trading  system  has  been 
an  effort  to  structure  and  institution- 
alize dispute  settlement  mechanisms 
and  to  regularize  principles  and  rules 
of  international  economic  conduct.  We 
have  made  significant  progress  in  that 
direction,  most  recently  in  the  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  and  the  nu- 
merous codes  that  emerged  from 
them.  Yet  for  every  new  rule  we  write, 
we  seem,  both  in  our  law  and  in  inter- 


national law,  to  also  create  a  new  loop- 
hole. 

As  tariffs  have  been  reduced,  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  have  become  more  intru- 
sive. As  we  attack  the  latter  one  by 
one,  new  types  develop.  That  is  not  an 
unnatural  process,  and  we  must  not 
allow  it  to  discourage  us  in  continuing 
strong  efforts  at  shutting  the  door  to 
unfair  trade.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, we  should  also  be  advancing  the 
debate.  We  should  be  identifying  new 
forms  of  subsidies  and  new  unfair 
practices  and  should  be  attacking 
them.  We  have  done  this  on  occasion— 
we  have  launched  something  of  an 
effort  against  European  community 
agriculture  subsidies,  which  are  not 
new,  but  are  certainly  a  sacred  cow  in 
our  trade  relations.  And  we  have 
begun  an  effort  to  fight  performance 
requirements  whenever  they  are  im- 
posed on  our  businesses.  Those  are  sal- 
utary efforts  which  should  be  contin- 
ued. But  we  need  to  go  further  than 
that. 

The  Trade  Iaw  ModemlzaUon  Act  I 
am  introducing  today,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  labor-industry  coalition 
for  international  trade  [UCm  Is  di- 
vided into  five  UUes. 

Titles  I  and  n  contain  a  declaration 
of  national  trade  policy  and  negotiat- 
ing objectives  and  provides  a  means  of 
reviewing  and  periodically  renewing 
those  objectives  as  well  as  new  negoti- 
ating authority,  where  needed,  to 
assist  in  attaining  them.  Our  overall 
objectives  are  defined  as: 

Obtaining  more  opoi  and  equitable 
market  access  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices; reducing  and  eliminating  injuri- 
ous trade  acts,  policies  and  practices  of 
foreign  governments;  and  impro^ring 
the  effectiveness  of  the  rules  govern- 
ing international  trade. 

The  more  specific  negotiating  objec- 
tives provided  are  the  development  of 
new  international  rules  to  increase  dis- 
cipline where  current  international 
rules  are  not  existent  or  are  Inad- 
equate. Such  objectives  include  those 
to  limit  injurious  effects  of  foreign 
government  actions  enhancing  the 
export  competitiveness  of  beneficiary 
enterprises;  expansion  of  negotiating 
and  retaliatory  authority  to  cover  dis- 
criminatory procurement  practices 
and  actions  by  foreign  governments 
excluding  United  States:  products 
from  maritet  access;  provision  of 
common  standards  and  procedures  for 
safeguard  actions;  expanding  the  list 
of  proscribed  export  subsidies;  utiliz- 
ing the  GATT  system  to  curb  the 
export  credit  race:  and  renegotiating 
the  subsidies  code  concerning  develop- 
ing country  accession  to  the  code. 

"ntle  m  of  the  Trade  Law  Modern- 
ization Act  tracks  the  Industrial  Revl- 
tallzation  Act  (S.  849)  which  I  intro- 
diiced  in  1983,  in  most  respects.  Its 
major  differences  are  that  it: 
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Pint,  changes  the  injury  standard  to 
confonn  It  to  the  OATT  standard: 
second,  does  not  require  the  President 
to  implement  import  relief  recom- 
mended by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  once  an  adjustment  plan 
has  been  agreed  upon,  but  rather  pro- 
vides that  such  plan  be  talcen  into  con- 
sideratiim  in  deciding  on  the  relief: 
and  third,  places  the  adjustment  plan 
development  process,  which  remains  a 
tripartite  amnvach.  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  executive  branch  agencies 
that  will  prepare  the  import  relief  rec- 
ommendation rather  than  under  the 
leadership  of  the  ITC. 

There  are  other  differences  of  detaU 
and  structure,  but  the  essence  of  this 
pn^MJsal  is  the  same  as  what  I  have 
previously  advocated.  I  have  not  final- 
ly made  up  my  mind.  Mr.  President, 
whether  these  changes  f  rtnn  S.  849  are 
all  improvements,  but  they  do  clearly 
address  a  number  of  the  criticisms 
that  were  made  of  my  earlier  bill,  and 
I  think  they  will  contribute  construc- 
tively to  the  inevitable  debate  Con- 
gress must  have  about  adjustment 
policy.  In  that  regard  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  combined 
labor  and  industry  support  this  bill 
has,  which,  in  part,  represents  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  need  for  a  more 
coherent  approach  to  industrial  ad- 
justment in  our  society. 

As  the  New  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  its  January  14.  1985.  editorial,  ad- 
justment assistance  is  essentially  the 
price  of  a  free  trade  policy.  We  cannot 
hope  to  successfully  pursue  the  former 
without  developing  an  adequate  means 
of  dealing  with  the  victims  of  the  eco- 
nomic change  that  are  created  by  Just 
such  a  policy. 

I  might  note  in  passing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  another  part  of  this  propos- 
al—the details  of  how  a  coherent  ad- 
justment plan  for  an  entire  industry 
could  be  developed— deserves  more  de- 
tailed o(«nment  than  I  can  give  at  this 
point  The  Trade  Law  Modernization 
Act  addresses  this  matter  In  some 
greater  detaO  than  the  Industrial  Re- 
vltalisation  Act  did,  but  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  subject  at  a 
later  point. 

Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  bill  deals  with 
several  of  the  more  pernicious  imfitir 
trade  practices  now  plaguing  the  inter- 
natiofnal  trading  system;  most  notably, 
industrial  targeting  and  natural  re- 
source subsidies.  Both  the  proposals  in 
this  biU  differ  in  some  ways  from 
those  that  were  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  last  year's 
Trade  and  Tariff  Act,  although  the 
natural  resources  language  is  identical 
to  that  introduced  this  year  by  Con- 
gressman OiBBOHS,  the  chairman  of 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  in  the  House 
(HJl.  2451).  The  targeting  provision 
amends  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  rather  than  our  antidumping 
and  countervailing  duty  laws.  The 
Senate  has  never  addressed  either  of 


thes^  issues  in  a  serious  and  compre- 
hensive way,  and  I  hope  the  introduc- 
tion lof  this  legislation  will  stimulate 
that  examination. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  a  cc«nprehen- 
sive  trade  law  reform  bill  in  the  same 
manlier  the  trade  reform  action  coali- 
tion !  [TRACl  biU  was  last  year  (S. 
3139).  That  bill  wiU  shortly- be  reintro- 
duced in  a  modified  form  and  will  be  a 
comoanion  piece  to  the  Trade  Iaw 
Mowmisation  Act— in  some  respects 
identical  and  in  others  compatible. 

Thie  Trade  Law  Modernization  Act, 
however,  has  a  broader  purpose— to 
provide  a  sound  legislative  base  for  our 
Nation's  trade  policy,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess to  stimulate  a  national  debate  on 
what  that  policy  should  be.  It  is  in- 
tended to  do  what  we  failed  to  do  in 
last  year's  bill— to  strike  a  real  blow 
for  ft^e  trade  rather  than  a  symbolic 
one.  Last  year's  bill  may  have  opened 
the  4oor  to  more  imports  entering  this 
couxitry  and  done  little  to  promote  our 
experts  over  the  resistance  of  our 
tradkig  partners,  but  real  free  trade  is 
not  Ithat  one-way  street  into  this  coim- 
try.  Free  trade  is  a  collective  adher- 
ence! to  market  principles  and  a  deter- 
mination to  abjure  the  neomercanti- 
lism!  that  plagues  the  international 
economic  system.  And  that  is  a  con- 
frontation we  Biriiifiiiiy  but  tragically 
postponed  last  year. 

I  gm  pleased  at  the  broad  support 
this  legislation  has  already  obtained 
from  both  labor  and  management,  and 
I  hot>e  we  will  be  able  to  move  n4>idly 
to  gearings  and  committee  consider- 
atloii  of  it.  We  have  a  habit  of  passing 
majqr  trade  bills  at  5-year  intervals, 
but  I  believe  strongly  that  5  years  is 
too  long  to  wait  to  address  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  confront  us.  Our 
trade  deficit  in  1984  was  $123  billion. 
We  are  already  losing  our  competitive- 
ness: And  with  it  a  slgnlfieant  portion 
of  oir  industrial  base.  The  Trade  Law 
Modernization  Act  would  help  correct 
that,  and  I  hope  all  Senators  will  con- 
sidei(  supporting  it. 

Mt.  President.  I  aak  that  the  text  of 
the  bill,  a  summary,  description,  and 
section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Trade  Law  Modernization  Act  be 
printed  in  the  Raooss. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial WB  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ric^RO.  as  follows: 

8.  ISM 

Be  lit  enaettd  by  Ou  Senate  and  Home  of 
RepifentaHvea  of  Oie  United  State*  of 
Ame1)lea  in  Congreu  oteenMed, 
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Sec    101.  |DeclanUon    of    national    trade 

I   policy  obJecUvea. 
Sec  lOX  procedure  for  ettobUahing  trade 
I    asenda. 

tUatinc  ObJecUvea. 

authority  with  reapect 
foreign  lovemment  procure- 
ment and  domestic  sovemment 
actiODa  that  autaatantlally  alter 
United  States  market  acoeaa. 
■TRAN8FKR  OP  AUTHORITY 

- -JO     AUTHORITT; 

AMENDtCKNTB  TO  Tmj!  I  OF  TRADE 
ACT  0F]19T4 

Sec  201.  Transfer  of  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority. 
Sec  20X  Iktabllahment  of  aectoral  reaearch 

and  monltorinc  capability. 
Sec  303.  Advlaory  ayatem. 
Sec  304.  Balance  of  paymenU  authority. 
TTTLEni— RELIEP  FROM  INJURY 
CAUSED  BY  IMPORT  COMPETITION 
Sec  301.  lavectigatlona  under  aection  301  of 

I    Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Sec.  303.  Provlaional  relief  upon  Ondins  of 

I   critical  dreumatanoea. 
Sec.  303.  Qansultationa  with  foreign  govem- 

menta. 
Sec.  304.  I^uatry  aaaeaament  and  competi- 

I    ttveneaa  atrategy. 
Sec  305.  Import  relief. 

TITLE  r^REUEP  PROM  INJURIOUS 
INDUSTtUAL  TAROETINa  AND 
UNFAIFJ  TRADE  PRACTICES 

Enforcement  of  United  Statea 
righta  under  trade  agreementa 
and  reaponae  to  Injurioua  in- 
duatrial  targeting  and  other 
foreign  trade  practtoea. 
Sec  403.  lavesUgaUona  under  UUe  m  of  the 

i    Trade  Act  of  1074. 
Sec.  403.  Mandatory  action  in  caaea  of  inju- 
I    rioua  industrial  targeting. 

TITLE  JV— COUNTER VAnJNO  AND 
ANTIDUMPINO  DUTIES 
Sec.  501.  Ifmltatlona  on  acceptance  of  coun- 
try imder  tlie  Agreement. 
Sec  503.  liatural  reaource  aubaidiea. 
Sec  503.  Tprelgn  mariwt  value. 
Sec  504.  llireat  of  injury. 

SBC  1.  Sr  AILMENT  OP  PUBFOSE. 

The  puraoae  of  thla  Act  is— 

(1)  to  promote  the  growth  of  employment, 
a  hlsher  level  of  real  Income,  and  a  diversi- 
fied induaulal  and  agricultural  economy  in 
the  United  Statea  through  increased,  bal- 
anced, and  equitable  intemaUonal  trade; 

(3)  to  eafablish  open  and  fair  omnpetiUon 
for  foreiga  products  in  the  United  Statea 
market  and  for  United  SUtea  producta  in 
foreign  maketa; 

(3)  to  provide  improved  procedures  and 
remediea  ^gainst  unfair  trade  pracUcea  and 
new  reapopaes  to  foreign  government  prac- 
Ucea (indAdlng  injurioua  Induatrial  target- 
ing) that '  affect  intemaUonal  trade  and 
eauae  sutaktantial  harm  to  United  SUtea 
firma  and  Workers; 

(4)  to  pdomote  more  effecUve  adjuatment 
of  domeatlc  industry  to  foreign  compeUUon 
by  encouiaging  modemizaUon  efforta  of 
firma  and  woritera; 

(5)  to  previde  better  informaUon  and  anal- 
yala  of  developmenta  in  intemaUonal  trade 
and  induatrial  oompeUUvenesa  that  affect 
United  States  firms  and  workers; 


(6)  to  aet  forth  a  naUonal  trade  policy  en- 
dorsed by  both  the  Congreaa  and  the  Presi- 
dent; 

<7)  to  atrenstben  the  authority  of  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  branch  to  deal  with  dosed  foreign 
marketa  and  unfair  foreign  trade  practices; 
and 

(8)  to  make  trade  policy  formulation  more 
reflecUve  of  national  trade  prioritlea  by  cre- 
ating a  process  of  consultation  with  the  pri- 
vate aector  and  tlxe  Congreaa  on  trade  policy 
mioritiea  and  dedaiona. 
SEC  4.  DErmnoNa 

For  purposea  of  thia  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "  Administering  Authority" 
meana  the  United  Statea  Trade  Repreaenta- 
Uve  or  any  officer  of  the  United  Statea  to 
whom  the  reaponsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  duUes  of  the  Admlnirterlnt  Authority 
under  thia  Act  are  transferred  by  Uw. 

(3)  The  torn  "OATT"  meana  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tuttfa  and  Trade. 
TrrLB    I— NATHMAL   TKADB    POUCY   AND 

NEGOTIATING  OBJECMVES;  NEGOTUTION 

AUTHORITY 

SBC    1*1.    DBGLABATHtN    OP    NATIONAL    TRADE 
POLICY  OBIBCnVES. 

(a)  The  Congreaa  flnda  that— 

(1)  a  prooperoua.  growing,  and  diversified 
national  economy  depends  upon  the  eco- 
nomic posiUon  of  the  United  Stotes  in  the 
world  eoonomy,  and 

(3)  enhanced  intemaUonal  compeUUve- 
neas  of  United  Statea  industries  and  asricul- 
ture  must,  therefore,  be  an  urgent  naUonal 
priority. 

(b)  The  Cimgreaa  declares  the  following  as 
naUonal  trade  policy  obJecUves  that  shall 
guide  the  conduct  of  United  Statea  trade 
policy  and  domesUc  economic  policy: 

(1)  a  strong  performance  In  International 
trade,  baaed  on  a  tedmologkally  advanced 
industrial  and  agricultural  economy,  is  nec- 
eaaary  to  aupport  the  Natlon'a  defense  and 
maintain  the  international  atrategic  oom- 
mltmenta  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  IntemaUonal  trade  ahould  iMtwtJin 
and  enhance  the  Natlon'a  atandard  of  living 
by  contributing  to  increaaea  in  productivity; 

(3)  International  trade  ahould  promote  do- 
meatlc onployment  throu^  an  expanding 
and  diversified  domestic  economy; 

(4)  international  trade  ahould  aaalst  the 
economic  development  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  help  to  raise  the  atandard  of  living 
In  thooe  countrieo;  and 

(5)  international  trade  ahould  aupport  the 
growth  of  the  world  economy  and  mutuality 
of  interesta  among  naUona  and  atrengthen 
the  tiea  of  the  United  Statea  with  ite  major 
trading  partnera. 

<e)  To  achieve  the  naUonal  trade  policy 
obJeeUvea  deacribed  In  auboecUon  (b),  the 
Congreaa  flnda  that  United  States  trade 
policy  ahould— 

(1)  open  the  world's  maAets  to  United 
Statea  exports  on  the  basia  of  redprodty 
and  mutual  benefidality; 

(3)  provide  for  vigoroua  enforcement  of 
unfair  trade  practice  laws,  and  periodially 
review  their  adequacy  and  relevance,  to  pre- 
vent harm  to  United  Statea  firma  and  work- 
era  and  to  maintain  a  system  of  fair  trade; 

(3)  provide  a  consistent  policy  of  support 
for  United  States  Induatrial  and  agricultural 
exports,  induding  minimisaUon  of  the 
degree  of  export  restricUons  and  maximlza- 
Uon  of  the  degree  of  export  financial  siu>- 
port  if  neceasary  to  offaet  the  support  pro- 
vided by  foreign  govemments  to  their  ex- 
porters: 

(4)  pursue  international  negoUaUons  to 
attain  common  rules  to  restrict  intemaUon- 
al lending,  export  credits  and  other  forms  of 
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to  induatriea  In  glotaal 


promote   the 
of    United 


overcapadty; 

<5)  aupport  polidea  that 
International  oompettUvene 
Statea  industries; 

(6)  prevent  abuses  of  the  international 
trading  ayatem  which  result  from  any  com- 
btnatlon  of  coordinated  foreign  government 
actioaa,  whether  earrtod  out  aeveially  «- 
Jointly,  that  are  beatowed  on  a  apedflc  en- 
terprise. Industry,  or  group  the  effect  of 
which  la  to  saaiat  the  benefidary  to  become 
more  oompeUUve  in  the  export  of  any  daaa 
or  kind  of  merrhandlse,  resulttaig  in  materi- 
al Injury  to  other  countries;  and 

(7)  provide  appropriate  aaaistance  to  do- 
mestic firms  snd  workers  in  induatries  th«» 
are  f  adng  serioua  trade  problems. 

SBC  lO.  PaoCEDUBE  POR  BSTABUSHINC  TBAOB 
AGENDA. 

(aXl)  By  no  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  the  Adminlatering  Authority  ahall 
submit  in  writing  (in  confidence  if  appropri- 
ate) to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  RepreaentoUvea  a 
statement  of  the  actions  the  Admintetering 
Authority  proposes  to  take  during  such  year 
to  achieve  the  obJecUvea  described  In  sec- 
tion 101,  ifM»iiw«tiiy  but  not  limited  to  con- 
templated actlona  under  thia  Aet  or  tttle  m 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  and  any  negoUa- 
Uona  contemplated  with  foreign  countries. 

(3)  Prior  to  aubmitttaig  the  atatemmt  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (1),  the  Adminlater- 
ing Authority  alull  aeek  advtee  from  the  ap- 
propriate sector  odviaory  committeea  estab- 
lished under  aection  135  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (10  U.S.C.  3155). 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Waya  and 
Meana  of  the  Houae  of  ReixeoentaUves 
shall  liold  annual  hearinga  on  the  objectives 
and  inloriUea  of  United  Statea  trade  policy 
at  wtiieh  interested  members  of  the  public 
may  present  their  views.  After  the  doae  of 
such  hforinga.  the  Administering  Authority 
aball  consult  with  aueb  committees  concern- 
ing the  record  of  the  bearings. 

(c)  The  committeea  described  In  subeec- 
Utm  (b)  ahaU  by  formal  vote  oooept.  reject, 
or  modify  the  i»opos&ls  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  on  the  boaia  of  the  hearings 
and  conaultaUons  movided  for  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  submit  formal  advice 
on  such  propossls  in  writing  (in  confidence, 
if  apixvipriate)  to  the  Administetlng  Au- 
thority. 

SBC  IM.  NBOOnATINO  ouBcnvBa 

The  Ob  jecttves  of  the  United  States  in  any 
trade  negotiaUoas  shsU  be— 

(l)toobtain- 

(A)  more  open  and  equitable  maritet 
acoeaa  abroad  for  the  producta  and  aervioes 
of  the  United  Statea; 

(B)  the  reduction  and  eliminaUon  of  the 
adverae  etf ecta  of  acta.  poUdss.  or  praetioes 
of  foreign  enUUes  which  distort  trade  or 
commerce;  and 

(C)  Iminoved  effecUveneaa  of  the  rules 
governing  international  trade; 

(3)  to  develop  intenatlooally  accepted 
ruleo.  Indiiding  dispute  aetUement  proce- 
durea.  which— 

(A)  increase  the  discipline  provided  by  the 
intemstinnsl  tradtaig  system  (consistent 
with  the  remedtes  provided  by  the  Uwa  of 
the  United  Statea)  with  reapect  to  polidea. 
seta,  and  praeOoea  that  may  adverMly  affect 
the  trade  or  oommeree  of  other  partld- 
pants; 

(B)  limit  or  offset  the  injurioua  effecta  of 
any  combination  of  coordinated  foreign  gov- 
ernment actiona.  whether  carried  out  aever- 
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oily  or  jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise.  Industry,  or  group  thereof, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  aaatet  the  benefid- 
ary to  beoooae  more  oompettUve  in  the 
eqwrt  of  any  daaa  or  kind  of  meidiandtar. 

(C)  enaure  that  the  OATT  Oovemment 
Procurement  Code  provldea  aubstantioUy 
equivalent  competitive  opportuniUea  for 
United  Statea  producta  in  aectns  now  ex- 
duded  by  foreign  govemmenta; 

(D)  ftaWiah  international  rules  for  trade 
in  agrtcultural  producU  that  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  trade  barriers  to  United 
Statea  agricultural  exporta,  iwriiM«T»g  higlier 
value-added  proceaaed  food  exitmta; 

(E)  provide  for  common  atandarda  and 
procedures,  fawimWriy  international  coordi- 
nation and  tnn^iarency  of  safeguard  ac- 
tions, to  avoid  the  harmful  eff  ecu  of  trade 
diversion  and  unregulated  protective  ae- 
ticms; 

(F)  provide  for  greater  «M«rtptiivf  to  re- 
strict export  subsidies  for  iiMiuatrial  and  ag- 
ricultural prodticta  by,  int«r  oiio— 

(i)  expanding  the  list  of  proocrlbed  export 
subsidies. 

(U)  use  of  the  OATT  ayatem  to  reinforce 
agreementa  curbing  the  export  credit  race, 
and 

(111)  renegotiating  the  terma  of  the  OATT 
SulMidiea  Code  with  reapect  to  conditiaaa 
for  developing  country  Brrraaloii  to  the 
Code:  and 

(O)  regulate  the  »*r*~*ing  uae  of  coun- 
tertrade requirements  In  intemstionsl 
trade;  and 

(3)  to  promote  Interaatiaoal  coopeiatloo 
in  trade  and  monetary  polidea  in  order  to— 

(A)  facflltate  the  »wp««.-i~.  umI  *«»i«««i»fit 
growth  of  world  trade  and  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  and  pramotkm  of  high 
levela  of  employment  and  real  hxyimy  in  uie 
United  Statea  aiMl  Its  tradtr«  partnera; 

(B)  pranote  exchange  rote  ataUlity  and 
to  maintain  orderly  exchange  rote  arrai^e- 
menta; 

(C)  aaalst  in  eatabliahlng  a  new  multilater- 
al exchange  rate  and  paymenU  ayatem  that 
wHl  avoid  the  recent  periods  of  United 
States  dollar  overvaluation  and  undervoluo- 
Uon  and  stabiliae  the  dollar  at  a  level  con- 
aiatent  with  long-term  current  account  bal- 
ance; 

(D)  avoid  the  depreaaing  effecta  on  wortd 
trade  and  naUnnal  economiea  of  overiy  re- 
atricUve  general  atabOisatian  polidea  for 
many  debt-ridden  countrlea  at  the  aame 
time;  and 

(E)  aeek  a  long-term  aolution  to  the  debt 
repayment  problema  of  devdoping  oountrica 
that  does  not  binder  the  growth  and  expan- 
aion  of  WOTld  trade  and  United  Statea  ex- 
porta. 

SBC  1*4.  NBGOtUTING  AimKMmT  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  PORDCN  COVERNMEirr  PROCDEB- 
MENT  AND  DOMBSnC  GOVBRNHBNT 
A(nONB  THAT  8llBSTAiniALI.T 
ALTER     UNinO      STATES 


(a)  The  (Dongreas  finds  that— 

(1)  discriminatory  procurement  practieee 
and  regulatory  requirements  of  f ordgn  gov- 
nnmenU  are  denying  United  States  produo- 
era  fair  and  equitable  market  opportunities; 

(3)  many  overaeas  marketa  are  dooed  to 
American  producers  becauoe  foreign  govern- 
ments purchase  such  producta  only  from 
their  own  domestic  producers,  or  require  do- 
mestic purchssers  to  purdisae  from  domes- 
tic aouroea; 

(3)  judicial  and  odmlniatroUve  actiona  in 
the  United  Statea  Iiave  opened  marlMta  In 
the  United  Statea  to  the  producta  of  foreign 
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ooontriea    whfle    those    foreign    markets 
remain  ckwed  to  United  States  prtxlucts: 

(4)  the  OATT  Qovemment  Proeuiement 
Code  does  not  address  such  problems  be- 
cause many  Industrial  secton  are  excluded 
from  coverage  under  the  Code: 

(5)  because  procurement  is  open  in  the 
United  States  and  dosed  in  other  maAets. 
United  States  producen  are  doiied  benefits 
that  foreign  producers  have  such  as— 

(A)  unit  cost  reductions  fKwn  a  greater 
scale  of  production. 

(B)  more  timely  recoupment  of  research 
and  developmoit  expenditures  and  other 
fixed  costs,  and 

(C)  a  guaranteed  (rlakless)  market  in  the 
home  country,  and 

(6)  such  lack  of  fair  and  equitable  market 
opportunities  results  in— 

(A)  lower  United  States  Investment. 

(B)  less  research  and  development  and 
product  innovation,  and 

(C>  lower  output  and  onployment  levels, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  United  States 
products  could  compete  on  a  fair  basis  in 
foreign  markets. 

(b)  In  order  to  remedy  the  harmful  effects 
on  United  States  trade  of  discriminatory 
procurement  practices  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  foreign  countries  or  instru- 
mentalities, the  Administolng  Authority 
shall  seek  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable 
market  opportunities  through  consultations 
or  negotiations  with  the  foreign  countries  or 
instrumentalities  involved. 

(c>  In  addition  to  the  action  authorised  in 
subsecUm  (b),  the  Administering  Authority 
may- 
CD  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of.  or  refrain  from  proclaiming, 
benefits  under  any  trade  agre«nent  with 
the  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b); 

(2)  direct  customs  officers  to  impose— 

(A)  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on 
the  goods  of,  and 

(B)  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law.  fees  or  restrictions  on  the  services  of, 
the  foreign  country  or  Instnunentality  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (b)  for  such  time  and 
in  such  an  amount  or  to  such  a  degree  as 
the  Administering  Authority  determines 
necessary: 

(3)  make  available  sufficient  analysis  and 
information  to  other  agmdes  and  courts  of 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring  onislderation  by  such 
agencies  and  courts  of  the  competitive 
impact  of  pending  administrative  or  Judicial 
decisions  of  such  agencies  or  courts  that 
could  significantly  enlarge  the  access  of  for- 
eign products  and  services  to  the  United 
States  market:  and 

(4)  recommend  action  respecting  service 
sector  access  authorisation  to  the  President, 
who  may  take  action  as  authorised  by  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(dxi)  U  the  Administering  Authority 
finds  a  significant  denial  of  fair  and  equiU- 
ble  market  opportunities  in  the  markets  of 
any  foreign  country  to  products  or  services 
of  the  United  States  in  soy  sector  of  the 
economy  with  respect  to  which  domestic  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  United  States  since  1980 
have  resulted  in  substantial  new  market  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States  for  the 
products  or  services  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality,  the  Administering  Au- 
thority shaU- 

<A)  act  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable  market 
opportunities  in  the  markets  of  such  foreign 
country,  and 

(B)  pending  achievement  of  such  opportu- 
nities, impose  conditions  of  access  to  United 


States  markets  that  are  equivalent  in  effect 
to  the  conditions  that  e:dsted  before  such 
domestic  actions  were  taken  by  the  United 
States! 

(3K4)  The  actions  authoriaed  under  para- 
graph (1)  may  Include  those  described  in 
subseotion  (c). 

(B)  The  Administering  Authority  may 
submit  to  the  CongrcM  any  proposed  legis- 
lation khat  may  be  necessary  to  Impose  the 
conditions  of  access  described  in  paragraph 
(IXB)j  Sudi  impoaed  leglalatton  shall  be 
subject  to  ^^  **>»*  rules  aivUeable  to  an 
impleaienttng  bill  under  section  151  of  the 
TradejAct  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2191). 

(e)  4ctlon  may  be  taken  under  subsections 
and  (d),  upon  motion  of  the  Admin- 

Authority  or  after  Investigation 
filing  of  a  petition  by  any  interest- 
Such  petition  and  InvestlnUdon 
subject  to  the  provlsimis  of  title  III 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  except  that  action 
shaU  be  taken  under  section  305(bX2)  If  the 
determination  under  secUon  SOSCbXl)  Is  af- 
flrmaave. 

(f )  nr  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "service  sector  access  author- 
IsatkHl"  means  any  Uoenae,  permit,  order,  or 

authorisation  issued  under  the  au- 
of  Federal  law  that  gives  a  f  (»elgn 
of  services  access  to  the  United 
market  in  a  particular  swice  sector. 
.)  The  term  "denial  of  fair  and  equlta- 
:et  opportunities"  means  commer- 
iunltles  and  results  In  foreign 
that  are  unfair  and  inequitable 
compared  to  commercial  opportunities  and 
result!  in  the  United  States. 

(B)  The  Administering  Authority  shall 
find  a  denial  of  fair  and  equitable  market 
opportunity  in  any  case  in  which  the 
markdt  opportunity  in  the  United  States  of 
produrts  of  a  foreign  country  that  are  omi- 
petitite  In  terms  of  price  and  quality  is 
great*  than  the  market  opportunity  In 
such  foreign  country  of  similarly  competi- 
tive pfoducts  of  the  United  States, 
im^n— TRANWVS  OF  AUTHOBITY  TO  AD- 
MINI8TEBING  AUTBOBnY;  AMENDMENTS 
TO  tlTLE  I  OF  TBADB  ACT  OF  lt74 
see  Ml.  nUNSRB  or  AUraOBITV  TOTRB  AOMIN- 

iSRUNC  AirraouTY. 

(a)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  and  parap 
graphb  (3)  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
Uon 406  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  VAC. 
2436)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"Prestdent"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administering  Au- 
thorilSr". 

(bXl)  TiUe  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2461  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "President"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Administering  Au- 
thori4r". 

(2)  Bubsectlon  (a)  of  section  M2  of  the 
Trad4  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2462)  Is  amend- 
ed byi- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  which 
there  Is  in  effect  an  Executive  order"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"whkti  is  designated", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  United  SUtes 
desigaating  such  country"  in  paragraph  (1), 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  parenthetical 
clau84  in  paragraph  (2),  and 

(D)iby  striking  out  "by  Executive  order" 
in  palagraph  (3). 

(3)  BecUon  603  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U  B.C.  2463)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence  in 
subse  :tion  (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Before  any 
such  list  is  furnished  to  the  Commission, 
there,8haU  be  in  effect  a  designation  of  ben- 
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(3)  by 
lowing  new 

"(6)  Pbr 
term 
meaning 
601(11)  of 


efidary  developing  countries  under  section 
502.",  I 

(B)  by  striking  out  "under  section  101"  in 
the  third  schtence  of  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  oleu  thereof  "in  secUon  101. 
except  thatlall  advice  shaU  be  presented  to 
the  AdminUtertng  Authority.". 

(C)  by  stoking  out  "by  Executive  order" 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a),  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "United  States  Trade 
RepresenUtive"  in  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  l)eu  thereof  "Administering  Au- 
thority". 

(4)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  504  of  the 
Trade  Act  k>f  1974  (10  VS.C.  2464(b))  Is 
ammded  hi  striking  out  "issues  an  Execu- 
Uve  order  revoking"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "revokes". 

(c)  Subsekion  (g)  of  secUon  337  of  the 
Tariff  Act  !of  1930  (19  VAC.  1337(g))  te 
amended—  ! 

(1)  by  strking  out  "President"  each  idace 
it  appears  sbd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministering [Authority". 

at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

•h: 

lurpoaes  of  this  subsecUon.  the 

Authority'    has    the 

to  such   term  by  secUon 

le  Trade  Act  of  1974.". 

(d)  SecUcb  601  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1074 
(19  UJac.  31181)  to  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  term  'Administering  Authority 
means  the  United  States  Trade  Repreaenta- 
Uve  or  any!  officer  of  the  United  States  to 
whom  the !  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
the  duUes  bf  the  Administering  Authority 
under  thto  Act  are  transferred  by  law.". 

8SC    MS.    BfTABUSmnNT    OP    SBCTOKAL    RC- 
ttABCH  AND  MONITOBING  CAPABIL- 

(a)  TlUeil  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter 

"CHAPTER  9— RESEARCH  AND 
MONTTORINO 

-sac    ISi.    riBTABUSHMSNT    OF    SBCTOBAL    BS- 
iUtARCH  AND  MONnOKOIG  CAPABIL- 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish and  implement  a  continuing  pro- 
gram to  aaess  and  evaluate  the  industrial 
and  trade  Eplicies  of  other  countries  and  the 
effects  of  Blich  policies  on  United  States  in- 
dustries, tz»de,  and  employment  (including 
the  effect  an  the  export  competlUveness  of 
specific  enterprises,  industries,  or  groups 
thereof),    i 

"(b)  In  Implementing  the  program  de- 
scribed In  subsecUon  (a),  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  JahaU  give  priority  to  those  for- 
eign countnes  and  product  sectors  in  which 
the  Unitedj  States  has  significant  economic 
Interests.  The  Secretary  of 
!  shall  consult  with  appropriate 
and  private  sector  advisory 
;  such  priorities, 
of  Commerce  shall 
lual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
established  under  subsecUon 
(a).  Such  report  shall— 
"(1)  describe— 

"(A)  the  industrial  assessments  resulting 
from  such  program,  and 

"(B)  actual  or  foreseeable  economic  and 
technologiaal  developments,  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  which  have  affected  or 
wm  affect  the  compeUUve  poslUon  of 
United  States  indusUy  or  of  particular 
United  Sta  es  industry  sectors: 


and 
Commerce 
Federal 
groups  in 
"(c)  Th( 
submit 
the  p] 


"(2)  identify  and  describe  with  particulari- 
ty actual  or  foreseeable  developments,  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  which— 

"(A)  create  a  significant  likelihood  of  a 
competitive  challenge  to.  or  of  substantial 
dislocation  in.  an  established  United  SUtes 
indtistry, 

"(B)  present  significant  <n>portunlties  for 
United  States  Industries  to  compete  In  new 
geographical  markets  or  product  markets  or 
to  expand  their  position  in  established  mar- 
kets, or 

"(C)  create  a  significant  risk  that  United 
States  Industries  wUl  be  unable  to  compete 
successfully  in  significant  future  markets: 
and 

"(3)  specify  with  particularity  the  indus- 
try sectors  affected  by  the  developmenU  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2). 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce.  In 
conjunction  with  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  shall  establish  a  special  in- 
dustry sector  advisory  panel  for  each  indus- 
try sector  specified  in  any  report  submitted 
under  subsecUon  (c)  that  to  of  national  rig- 
nlficance  by  reason  of — 

"(A)  the  employment  or  capital  resources 
of  such  sector, 

"(B)  the  Impact  on  national  defense  of 
such  sector,  or 

"(C)  the  importance  of  such  sector  as  a 
supplier  to.  or  customer  of,  other  United 
SUtes  industries. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  establish 
an  industry  sector  advisory  panel  for  any 
other  industry. 

"(2)  Each  panel  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  Include  representatives  of— 

"(A)  business. 

"(B)  labor. 

"(C)  government, 

"(D)  private  sector  advisory  committees 
established  under  section  135,  and 

"(E)  other  indlviduato  or  represenUtives 
of  groups  whose  participation  to  considered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  be  impor- 
tant to  developing  a  full  understanding  of 
the  competitive  position  of  the  industry 
sector  Involved  and  the  economic  Impor- 
tance of  such  sector  to  the  United  Statea. 

"(3)  Each  panel  estaMtohed  under  parar 
graph  (1)  shall  assess  the  actual  or  potential 
dtolocatlon,  challenge,  or  opportunity  for 
the  industry  sector  involved  and  formulate 
specific  recommendations  for  responses  by 
business,  government,  and  labor. 

"(4)  Any  discussion  held  by  a  panel  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (1).  or  any  working 
group  operating  under  the  auspices  of  such 
a  panel,  shall  not  be  considered  to  vioUte 
any  Federal  or  State  antitrust  law. 

"(5)  Any  panel  established  under  para- 
graph (1).  or  any  working  group  operating 
imder  the  auq>ices  of  such  a  panel,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  ftderal 
Advisory  Committee  Act 

"(6)  Each  panel  established  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  terminate  30  days  after 
making  its  recommendations,  unless  the 
Secretary  of  C^ommeroe  specifically  requests 
that  the  panel  continue  in  operation. 

"(7)  If  any  report  that  to  submitted  under 
subsecUon  (c)  after  a  panel  established 
under  paragraph  (1)  has  terminated  sped- 
fies  conditions  which  had  previously  re- 
quired the  creation  of  such  panel,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shaU  again  establish  such 
a  panel  although  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  change  the  membership  of  such 
panel. 

"(e)  Each  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  provide  to  the  Secretary  of  Conunei«e, 
upon  request,  such  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Com- 


merce to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thto  sec- 
tion. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  en- 
force appropriate  measures  to  prevent  Iom 
or  unauthorised  disclosure  of  "'nttlflfd  In- 
formation.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  title  I  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  Item  relating  to  chapter  8  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"CHAFTBI  •— aaSBABCB  AMD  MOWrrOBIIIG 

"Sec  186.  EstabUshment  of  a  sectoral  re- 
search and  monitoring  capabil- 
ity.". 
sec  MS.  ADYuoar  smuL 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  135  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  VAC.  2155(c»  to  MiMMtit 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f ollowinr 

"(4)  The  committees  established  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  represent  industry  and 
labor  shall— 

"(A)  hold  Joint  meetings  at  the  call  of  the 
respective  committee  chairmen,  and 

"(B)  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Administering 
Authority  before  and  during  any  trade  ne- 
gotiations in  order  to  provide— 

"(i)  policy  advice  on  such  negotiations, 

"(11)  technical  advice  and  information  on 
particular  products,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, that  are  the  subject  of  such  negotia- 
tions, and 

"(ill)  advice  on  any  other  factors  relevant 
to  positions  of  the  United  States  In  such 
trade  negotiatiras.". 

SEC  M4.  BALANCB  OP  PAYMBNTS  AinWMUTT. 

(a)  The  Congress  flnds  that— 

(1)  under  current  exchange  rate  arrange- 
ments the  dollar  has  remained  significantly 
overvalued  relative  to  the  current  account 
balance  for  a  sustained  period  of  time: 

(2)  thto  overvaluation  has  exacerbated  the 
harm  caused  by  the  denial  of  market  access 
to  United  States  exporte  and  by  the  adions 
taken  by  foreign  goveramenU  to  expand 
their  exports;  snd 

(3)  appropriate  exchange  rate  values  are 
necessary  if  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  are  to  function  effectively. 

(bXl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  122  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJB.C.  2133(a))  to 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "IS  percent  ad  valo- 
rem" in  the  first  sentence  and  liwerttng  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  level  which  the  President  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  assist  in  restor- 
ing equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
menU", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "180  days  (unless  such 
period  to  extended  by  Act  of  Congress)"  in 
the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1  year":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences. 

(2)  Section  122  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U&C.  2133(a))  to  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(1X1)  The  period  during  which  a  sur- 
charge may  be  imposed  under  subaeetion  (a) 
may  be  extended  for  1-year  putods  tqr  en- 
actment of  separate  Acts  of  ConvrsH. 

"(2)  The  President  may  submit  to  the 
Congress  blDs  which  provide  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  period  during  which  a  sur- 
charge may  be  Impneert  under  subsection 
(a).  Sudi  a  bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  applicable  to  any  Implementing  bill 
under  section  161. 

"(J)  For  purpoaea  of  thto  section— 

"(IXA)  The  term  'balance  of  paymenU' 
refers  to  payments  for  current  transaetkms 
(within  the  meaning  of  arttde  30  of  the  Ar- 
tides  of  Agreonent  of  the  International 
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Monetary  Fund)  which  are  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  capitaL 

"(B)  The  balance  of  paymenU  on  current 
account  (with  imports  determined  on  the 
basto  of  the  cost-insuranoe-frelght  value)  as 
rqwrted  by  the  Secretary  of  Oxnmeree 
ShaU  be  used  to  measure  paymenU  tat  cur- 
rent transactions. 

"(2XA)  The  term  tialanoe  of  paymente 
disequilibrium'  means  a  large  and  serious 
current  account  Imbalance  (either  defidt  or 
surplus)  that  has  persisted  for  more  than  18 
months. 

"(B>  A  current  account  t»iti«i.~.y  xXtaX.  ex- 
ceeds 1  percent  of  the  Oross  National  Prod- 
ud  of  the  United  States  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  shall  be  treated 
as  a  large  and  serious  current  account  im- 
balance.". 

HTLE  lU— BELIEF  FROM  INJURY  CAUSED 
BY  mPOBT  COMPEirnON 

SBC  Ml.  DtVBanCATIONS  UNDBB  SBCTION  Ml  OP 
nAOKACTOPIfTi. 

(a)  Chapter  1  of  title  n  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  U.8.C.  2351,  et  seq.)  to 


(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministering Authority",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "PBESIDENTIAL"  in  the 
heading  of  section  202  and  inserting  "BY 
THE  ADMOnSIERDiG  AVraOBITr'  after  the 
word  "ACnON". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  201(a)  of  the 
Trade  Ad  of  1074  (19  UAC.  2251(aXl))  to 
amended  by  inserting  "or  to  enhance  com- 
petitiveness" after  "alternative  uses"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(c)  Subaectitm  (b)  of  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Ad  of  1974  (19  U£.C.  22Sl(b))  to 
ammded— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  the  domestic  indus- 
try producing  an  article  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  Imported  artide"  In  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "to 
sny  domestic  Industry  that  produces  an  arti- 
de like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  im- 
ported article  or  that  produces  materials, 
parts,  components,  or  subassemblies  irrevo- 
cably destined  tat  Incorporation  in  an  arti- 
de like  or  directly  competitive  with  the  im- 
ported article.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "substantial  cause"  in 
paragraphs  (1).  (2XC).  and  (2XD)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "cause": 

(3)  by  Inserting  "domestic  production  fa- 
dllties"  after  "operate"  in  paragraph  (2XA): 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (2XB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  with  resped  to  the  threat  of  serious 
injiiry— 

"(1)  a  dedlne  In  sales  or  market  share  In 
the  domestic  industry  cmoemed: 

"(11)  a  higher  and  growing  inventory  in 
the  domestic  industry  concerned: 

"(ill)  a  downward  trend  in  production, 
profits,  wsges.  or  employment  (or  increasing 
undemnployment)  in  the  domestic  industry 
oonoemed: 

"(iv)  any  combination  of  coordinated  gov- 
emmmt  actions,  whether  carried  out  sever- 
ally or  Jointly,  that— 

"(I)  are  bestowed  on  a  vedflc  enterprise, 
industry,  or  group  thereof  the  effed  of 
which  to  to  assist  the  benefldary  to  become 
more  competitive  in  the  export  of  any  class 
or  kind  of  merchandise,  and 

"(II)  causes,  or  threatens  to  cause,  serious 
injury  to  the  dcnnestic  industry  concerned: 
and 

"(V)  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States 
maricet  to  the  focal  point  for  diversion  of  ex- 
ports of  the  artide  concerned  by  reason  of 
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reitntnU  on  esporte  of  nKb  utkde  to.  or 
on  imports  of  sudi  article  Into,  third  coun- 
try martiiti:  and"; 

(5)  by  atrlUnc  out  "may"  in  paracraph 
(3XA)  and  inaertinc  In  lieu  thereof  "ahaU": 

(6)  by  amending  paracraph  (4)  to  read  aa 
folknn: 

"(4)  For  purpoaea  of  thia  aectlon.  the  term 
'cauae'  meana  a  eauae  which  la  important.  A 
cauae  may  be  important  even  thouch  other 
cauaca.  auch  aa  a  general  economic  recea- 
alon.  are  of  equal  or  greater  importance."; 
and 

(T)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Vat  purpoaea  of  thia  aeetlon.  Imports 
of  like  or  dire^  oompetttlve  articlea  by  do- 
mestic producera  in  an  industry  shall  not  be 
considered  a  factor  i~««»«MT.g  the  absence 
of  ankNis  Injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to  such 
industry.". 

(d)  Paragraph  (1)  of  aectlon  MUd)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074  (1»  njB.C.  aaSKdXD)  is 


(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragxaiA  (A)  and  inaerUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"and",  and 

it)  by  striking  out  "remedy"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inaerting  In  lieu  thereof 
1  in  remedying". 

PBOVniONAL  UUBT  UPON  FINDiNG  OT 
CUTKAL  CnCUIiaTANCIS. 

Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
T7.&C.  3381)  Is  ammrtert  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(gXl)  If.  during  the  course  of  an  investi- 
gation Initiated  under  this  title,  the  Admin- 
istertng  Authority  finds  that  critical  draun- 
stancea  exist,  the  Administering  Authority 
shaD  impoae  provisional  measurea  consisting 
of  any  actiona  authoriMd  under  section 
303<a).  Such  provisional  measures  shall 
remain  in  effect  untfl  the  lata-  of— 

"(A)  the  date  on  which  the  measures  are 
revoked  by  the  President. 

"(B>  the  date  on  which  the  Commission 
makea  a  negative  determination  under  sub- 
aectten  (bXl).  or 

"(C)  the  date  that  Is  80  days  after  the  date 
on  whl^  the  Commission  makes  an  affirm- 
ative detennlnatlan  under  subsection  (bXl). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  criti- 
cal drcumstancea  exist  If  a  significant  in- 
crease In  Importe  (absolutely  or  relatively) 
over  a  short  period  of  time  has  led  to  dr- 
cumstancea In  which  a  delay  in  the  Imposi- 
tl(m  of  relief  would  cause  damage  that 
would  be  difficult  to  repair.". 

nC  ML  OOfOOLTATIONB  WITH  POUIGN  GOVEKN- 


(a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1074  (19  U.S.C.  2251(d))  is 
amended  by  sdding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  makes  an  affirma- 
tive finding  or  reccmunendation  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Commission  shall  also  deter- 
mine (for  purposes  of  section  203(1))— 

"(A)  whether  trade  in  the  article  con- 
cerned has  been  affected  by  any  combina- 
tion of  coordinated  government  actions,  car- 
ried out  aeverally  or  Jointly,  that— 

"(1)  are  bestowed  on  a  qtedfic  enterprise, 
industry,  or  group  thereof,  and 

"(11)  assist  the  beneficiary  in  becoming 
mtne  ocmpetitive  In  the  export  of  any  class 
or  kind  of  merchandiae.  and 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  is  the  focal  point  for  diver- 
sion  of  exports  of  such  article  by  reason  of 
restraints  on  exports  of  such  article  to,  or 
on  importe  of  such  article  Into,  third  coun- 
try markets. 

Such  determinations  shall  be  Included  in 
the  report  submitted  under  paragraph  (1).". 


303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
C.  2383)  la  amended  by  addttng  at  the 
if  the  following  new  subsection: 

Administering  Authority  deter- 
mines to  provide  import  relief  under  section 
202(a)dl).  and 

"(2)  the  Commission  has  made  an  affirma- 
tive determination  under  aectlon  301(dX3) 
with  respect  to  an  article, 
the  At^ninistering  Authority  shall.  In  addi- 
tion t#  the  actions  taken  under  aecticm 
302(aX!l).  consult  and  negotiate  with  other 
countries  that  intxluoe  or  mnmrvK»  such  ar- 
ticle tqseek  the  establishment  of  a  multilat- 
eral framework  for  the  matntenanoe  and  de- 
velopiqent  of  fair,  equitable,  and  nondisrup- 
tlve  patterns  of  trade  in  such  article.". 
SBC  m.  WDcannr  tmKmaatn  and  oompri- 
nvDms  snuTKT. 

(a)  diapter  1  of  tlUe  n  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  (19  njB.C.  2281  et  aeq.)  la  amended 
by  aditng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
newse^on: 

-sec  XS4.  INDUSTRY  AW«agll«NT  AND  OOMPCH- 

nvDins  snuiBGY. 

"(a)  After  the  Crrnimlssiop  commences  an 
Investikatlon  under  section  301(a)  on  the 
basis  oC  a  peUtlon  fUed  by— 

"(l)llrms. 

"(3)  4  certified  or  recognised  union,  or 

"(3)  i  group  of  workers, 
which  represent  a  significant  portion  of  the 
industfy.  the  Administering  Authority  sliall 
establish  an  advisory  group  tm  the  Industry 
If  sucQ  rqwesentatives  of  the  industry  re- 
quest. In  the  petition,  that  such  sn  advisory 
group  be  established. 

"(b)  Each  advisory  group  established 
under  this  sectkm  shall  consist  of — 

"(1)  fcidlviduals  sppotnted  by  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  from  among  the  petition- 
ers who  are  repreaentative  of  the  firms  and 
of  the  workers  in  the  domestic  Industry,  and 

"(2)  officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Commeree.  and  the  Ad- 
ministering Authorl^. 

"(c)(|)  Each  advisory  group  established 
under  jthis  section  shall  prepare  for  the  in- 
dustry concerned  an  sssessment  of  current 
probleins  and  a  strategy  to  enhance  oom- 
peUUv^ness  that  sete  forth  objectives  and 
specific  steps  that  woikers  and  firms  could 
usefulfer  undertake  to  improve  the  ability  of 
the  industry  to  compete  or  to  assist  the  in- 
dustry to  adjust  to  new  methods  of  competi- 
tion. 

"(2)  Each  advisory  group  established 
under  Ithis  section  shall  include  in  the  as- 
sessmttit  and  strategy  prepared  under  para- 
graph (1)  a  determination  of  the  ability  of 
producers  in  the  Industry  concerned  to  gen- 
erate 8dequate  capital  to  flnanoe  the  mod- 
ernization of  plant  and  equipment  or  to  oth- 
erwise enhance  competitiveness  (including 
any  agaodated  reaearch  and  development) 
q>ecifi^  in  such  asaeasmoit  and  strategy. 
Such  determination  shall  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  overall  capital  requlremente  of 
such  industry. 

"(3)  The  assessment  and  steategy  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  shall  set  forth 
those  Actions  which  may  be  taken  by  the  ap- 
proprlMe  Federal  agencies  under  existing 
authority,  or  under  new  't<f'Titifm.  to  assist 
In  actaleving  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the 
assesstient  and  strategy. 

"(4) 'Each  advisory  group  shall  submit 
copies  of  the  assessment  and  strategy  pre- 
pared under  paragraph  (1)  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Administering  Authority,  the  Sec- 
retary of  labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, within  130  days  after  the  date  on 
whichi  the  Commissicm  commences  the  In- 
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vestlgatlon  kith  respect  to  the  indiistry 
under  sectio^  301. 

"(d)  Afterlan  assessment  and  strategy  Is 
submitted  by  an  advisory  group  under  sub- 
section (cX4)  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
period  refer^  to  in  section  302(b).  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  shaU  seek  to  obtain, 
on  a  conflAntial  basts,  information  from 
the  indlvldi|al  members  of  such  advisory 
groupi 

"(1)  how  sich  members  intend  to  act  upon 
the  recommended  objectives  and  actions 
specified  in  such  assessment  and  strategy. 


"(2)  any  'Other  acUons  such  members 
intend  to  take  which  will  foster  the  objec- 
tives described  In  subsection  (cXl). 
The  Adminigterlng  Authority  shall  transmit 
such  inf  omutlcm  to  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  o|  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (k  a  confidential  basis.  The  Ad- 
ministering [Authority  shall  indude  in  the 
transmlsslog  of  such  confidential  informa- 
tion any  otlfer  InformaUon  obtained  by  the 
Authcnity  oa  the  capital  re- 
qulremente Jof  the  industry  referred  to  in 
secUon  201(|X2XB). 

"(e)  The  Administering  Authority,  the 
Secretary  o(  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  provide  such  staff,  informa- 
tlon.  peraonbel.  and  administrative  services 
and  saslstsyce  to  advisory  groups  estab- 
lished under  this  section  ss  such  advisory 
groups  mayideem  necessary  to  enable  such 
advisory  gnfups  to  carry  out  their  revonsi- 
bQltles  undMr  this  section.  The  Administer- 
ing Authority  may  request  other  Executive 
branch  ageqdes  which  administer  programs 
that  may  c(>itrlbute  to  wihanriny  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  domestic  industry  con- 
cerned to  B^ist  such  advisory  groups  in  car- 
rying out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
section. 

"(fXl)  If  an  assessment  and  strategy  is 
submitted  under  subsection  (c).  the  Admin- 
istering Authority,  the  Commission,  the 
Secretary  cjt  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  iihaU  consider  such  sssessment 
and  strateg;  r  in  making  any  determination, 
or  taking  an  y  action,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Neith  Br  the  failure  of  the  represenU- 
tlves  of  an  I]  idustry  to  request  the  establish- 
mmt  of  an  idvisory  group  under  subsection 
(a)  nor  the  faOure  of  an  advisory  group  to 
submit  an  tssessmoit  and  strategy  under 
subsection  (|:)  shall  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  any  determination,  or  taking  any 
action,  unde^  the  provisions  of  this  Utle.". 

(bXl)  SutvecUon  (a)  of  secUon  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  iof  1974  (19  XJS.C.  22Sl(a))  is 
amended  hi  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  n^w  paragraph: 

"(3)  Firms  and  workers  representing  a  sig- 
nificant poi^n  of  an  industry  may  request 
in  the  petition  that  an  taidustry  advisory 
group  be  egtablished  under  section  204  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  an  assessment  of 
current  problems  of  the  industry  and  a 
strategy  to  enhance  competitlveneas  for  the 
industry.".  | 

(2)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  secUon  201(bK2) 
of  the  TiMe  Act  of  1974  (19  U.8.C. 
2281(bX2xa)),  as  amended  by  secUon 
301(bX4)  of  jthto  Act.  is  amended— 

(A)  by  sMking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subdauae  (1^)  of  dause  (iv).  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  dause: 

"(vl)  in  the  case  of  an  industry  that  has 
developed  a  \  assessment  aiul  strategy  under 
aeeUon  304.  [the  inability  of  producers  In  the 
domesUc  Industry  to  generate  adequate  ca[>- 


Ital  to  finance  the  modemiaation  of  plante 
and  equipment,  or  to  otherwise  enhance 
compeUUveness.  including  any  mutrlatffd 
research  and  development,  as  set  forth  in 
such  assessment  snd  strategy  for  enhanced 
compeUUveness;  and" 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  secUon  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2282(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  If  an  assessment  and  strategy  for  the 
domestic  industry  is  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 204(cX2),  the  Commission  shall  *«frt 
into  account  in  developing  ite  recommenda- 
tions under  paragraph  ( 1 )  the  obJecUves  and 
actions,  induding  the  nature  and  extent  of 
import  relief,  specified  in  such  assessment 
and  strategy.". 

(cXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  secUon  202(a)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2283(aXl)) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A). 

(B)  by  redesignaUng  subparagraph  (B)  as 
sul^aragraph  (C).  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  shall,  if  an  assessment  and  strategy 
has  been  pr^itared  under  section  204.  evalu- 
ate any  obJecUves  and  acUons  specified  In 
such  assessment  snd  steategy.  and". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  302(c)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2282(cX3))  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"(3)  the  probable  effecUveneas  of  import 
relief  ss  a  means  of  promoting  sdjustment 
or  modemisaUon  in  order  to  improve  com- 
peUUve  abillUes.  the  efforto  being  made  or 
to  be  implemented  by  the  industry  con- 
cerned (induding  acUons  mtedfied  in  the  as- 
sessment and  strategy  prepared  under  sec- 
Uon 204)  to  adjust  to  import  compeUUon. 
and  other  consideraUons  relaUve  to  the  po- 
sition of  the  industry  in  the  United  States 
economy;". 

(d)  Section  203  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2253)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(mXl)  If  the  Administering  Authority 
determines  to  provide  import  relief  under 
secUtm  202(aKl)  and  an  assessment  of  cur- 
rent problems  and  strategy  to  enhance  com- 
petitiveness was  submitted  under  section 
204(c)  for  the  industry  concerned,  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
action  is  taken  under  subsecUon  (a),  noUce 
of  the  avaUability  to  the  pubUc  of  the  text 
of  such  sssessment  and  strategy  and  a  sum- 
mary thereof.  Upon  publlcaUon  of  a  summa- 
ry of  the  assessment  and  str^egy  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Administering  Au- 
thority shaU  be  enUUed  to  rely  upon  the  ac- 
tions outlined  in  such  compeUUve  assess- 
ment and  strategy,  and  in  the  confidential 
infonnaUon  obtained  under  secUon  204(d). 
as  one  basis  for  granting  relief. 

"(2KA)  If  a  summary  of  an  assessment 
and  strategy  is  published  under  paragraph 
(1).  a  review  committee  consisting  of  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority,  the  Secretary  of 
LatMr.  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall— 

"(i)  monitor,  on  a  continuing  basis.  acUons 
taken  by  the  peUUoners  to  improve  the 
compeUUve  posiUon  of  the  industry,  indud- 
ing acUons  specified  in  any  confidental  In- 
formaUon obtained  under  section  204(d); 

"(11)  make  such  recommendaUons  for  ad- 
ministrative action  luider  existing  statutory 
authority  as  may  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  ObJecUves  spedfled  in  such  assessment 
and  strategy;  and 

"(ill)  submit  to  Congress  such  recommend- 
ed legislation  as  the  review  committee  con- 
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aiders  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  achieving  the  obJecUvca  specified  in 
such  assessment  and  strategy. 

Any  proposed  legislation  submitted  under 
dauae  (iU)  ahaU  be  subject  to  the  same  rules 
applicable  to  an  Implementing  bUl  under 
secUon  181. 

"(B)  If  the  review  committee  described  in 
•ubparagraph  (A)  determlnea  that  the  firms 
or  workers  in  the  domestic  Indhistry  are  not 
Implementing,  or  are  implementing  in  an 
unsatisfactory  maimer— 

"(1)  the  recommended  obJecUves  and  ac- 
Uons 9ecif led  in  the  aiars I  and  strate- 
gy published  under  paragraph  (1),  or 

"(ii)  the  acUons  declared  in  the  confiden- 
tial information  obtained  under  section 
304(d), 

the  review  committee  shall  consult  with  the 
advisory  group  members  on  an  individual  or 
Joint  basis,  as  appropriate. 

"(C)  If,  after  consultations  are  held  under 
subparagraph  (B)  and  after  taking  into  ac- 
count such  other  rdevant  information  as 
may  be  available,  the  review  committee  de- 
termines that  the  failure  to  implonent.  or 
faOure  to  Implement  satisfactorily,  the  ac- 
U(nis  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (11)  of  sub- 
paragraph (B)— 

"(1)  is  not  Justified  by  changed  ciivum- 
stanceB.and 

"(11)  has  adversely  affected  overaU  imple- 
mentaUon  of  the  obJecUves  q>eclfied  In  the 
assessment  and  strategy  published  under 
paragraph  (1). 

the  Administering  Authority  shall  request 
the  Commission  to  issue  a  report  under  sec- 
Uon 203(1X2)  within  80  days  of  the  date  of 
such  request  After  taking  such  report  by 
the  Commlssicm  and  the  determination  of 
the  review  committee  into  account,  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  shall  determine 
whether  aU  import  relief  provided  to  the  In- 
dustry under  this  secUon  should  be  termi- 
nated or  modified.". 

(e)  The  table  of  oontente  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  reUting  to  section  203  the  foUowtng 
new  item: 

"Sec  204.  Industry  assessment  and  compeU- 
Uveness strategy.". 

SBC  MS.  IMPOBT  RKUKF. 

(a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  secUon  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  238S(a))  ta 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4). 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as 
paragraph  (8).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  constat  with  peUUoners  and  repre- 
senteUves  of  workers  snd  firms  in  the  af- 
fected industry  as  to  the  advisability  and  de- 
sirability of  taking  appropriate  acUon  under 
secUon  303  or  UUe  Vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  or  UUe  m  of  this  Act,  if,  pursuant  to 
any  investigation  under  Uiis  UUe,  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  foreign  government  or  firm  is  en- 
gaged in  any  acUon  or  practice  for  which 
relief  is  available  under  such  section  or  UUe; 
or". 

(b)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  203  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  22BS(J))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "good  cause  is  shown 
or"  after  "unless". 
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EiCN  1RADB  PBAcncaa 

(aXl)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  301(a)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2411(aXl)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Iv  OBBBUU.— If  the  Administering  Au- 
thority determines  that  acUon  by  the 
United  States  is  apint>priate- 

"(A)  to  enforce  the  righte  of  the  United 
States  under  any  trade  agreement:  or 

"(B)  to  respond  to  any  act.  policy,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  foreign  country  or  instrumentality 
that — 

"(i)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
or  otherwise  denies  benefite  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement. 

"(11)  is  imJusUfiable.  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restrlcta  United 
States  commerce,  or 

"(Hi)  constttutes  Injurious  industrial  tar- 
geting; 

the  Administering  Authority  may.  to  the 
extent  neoeasary  to  enforce  such  righu,  or 
to  obtain  the  elimination  of.  or  offset  or 
otherwise  respond  to.  such  foreign  act. 
poUcy.  or  jnsctlee.  take  the  actions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  301(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2411(aX2))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "President"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Administering  Au- 
thority". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UAC.  2411(b))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  AuTBouzB>  Acnom.— If  the  Admin- 
istering Authmlty  determines  to  take  action 
under  subaectlon  (a),  the  Administering  Au- 
thority may— 

"(1)  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  ap- 
pllcatlon  of  benefite  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions to  carry  out  a  trade  agreemmt  with 
tJie  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved; 

"(2)  direct  customs  officers  to— 

"(A)  assess  duties  or  impoae  other  imp(»t 
restricUons  aa  the  producte  of,  or 

"(B)  assess  fees  or  impose  restricUons  on 
the  services  of, 

sudi  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  for 
such  Ume.  in  such  an  amount,  and  to  such  a 
degree  as  the  Admintotering  Authmlty  de- 
termines appropriate; 

"(3)  negoUate  agreemente  (induding.  but 
not  limited  to,  orderiy  marketing  agree- 
mente) with  foreign  countrtss  or  instrumen- 
tallUea  to  fully  offset  the  burden  or  restric- 
tions on  United  Statea  oommetce; 

"(4)  submit  to  the  President  prtvosed  ad- 
mlnistraUve  actions,  and  if  necessary,  legls- 
laUon  to  implemmt  any  other  government 
actton  which  would  restore  or  improve  the 
intemaUonal  compeUUve  position  of  the  in- 
dtistry  that  has  been  injiired  or  threatened 
with  injury; 

"(8)  recommend  acUon  by  the  President 
under  subsection  (d)  of  ttito  secUon. 

"(6)  any  comtiinaUon  of  the  acUons  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraphs.". 

(c)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  UJ3.C.  2411(c))  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "President"  each  place 
it  an>ears  and  insoting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Ad- 
mintotering Authoritsr". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "United  Statea  Trade 
RepreaoitaUve  (hereinafter  in  thto  chapter 
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referred  to  u  the  "mde  Representative')" 
In  puMni>b  (2XB)  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  "Admlnistwing  Authority",  and 

(3)  by  itriklnc  out  "Trade  Repreaentative" 
In  paracraph  (S)  and  tnaerUng  in  lieu  there- 
of "Administering  Authority". 

(d)  SutMectlon  (d)  of  aecUon  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

(d>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  governing  any  service  sector  access 
authorintlon.  the  President  may.  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Administering  Author- 

Kar- 

(1)  leatilct.  In  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  the  President  deems  api«oprlate.  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  authoriza- 
tion, or 

(2)  deny  the  Issxianre  of  any  such  authori- 
sation, with  respect  to  services  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  instrumentality  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.&C.  3411(e))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  iHJuuous  uumsiaiAL  ta>obtiiio.— - 
The  term  'taijurious  industrial  targeting* 
means  any  combination  of  coordinated  gov- 
emmoit  actions,  whether  carried  out  sever- 
ally or  Jointly— 

"(A)  which  are  bestowed  on  a  specific  en- 
terprise. Industry,  or  group  thereof. 

"(B)  which  assist  such  enterprise.  Indus- 
try, or  group  to  become  more  competitive  in 
the  export  of  any  class  or  kind  of  merchan- 
dlae.  and 

"(C)  which  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause, 
material  Injury  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon  305(c)).".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
section"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For 
purposes  of  this  title". 

(f)  Section  302  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  VM.C.  2412)  Is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "United  States  Trade 
Representative  (hereinafter  In  this  chapter 
referred  to  as  the  "Trade  Representative')" 
In  subsectlim  (aXl)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Administering  Authority". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "President"  in  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ad- 
ministering Authority", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Trade  Representative" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Administering  Authority",  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  order  to  advise  the 
President  otocemlng  the  exerdse  of  the 
President's  authority  under  section  301"  in 
subsection  (cXl). 

(g)  Section  303  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2413)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Trade  Representative" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Administering  Authority", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  30A"  in  subsec- 
tioa  (bXlXB)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"sections  304  and  306". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  306"  in  subsec- 
tion (bX2XB)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"section  310". 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Domanc  Fma  Am  Wobkxbs.— The 
Administoing  Authority  shall  consult  with 
representatives  of  domestic  firms  and  work- 
ers that  may  be  affected  by  any  investiga- 
tion Initiated  under  section  302.  including 
the  appropriate  advisory  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  135,  regarding  any  de- 
termination which  is  required  to  be  made  by 
the  Administering  Authority  under  this 
tiUe.",  and 


(5)  bi  striking  out  "UPON  fNITiA'nON  OF 
INVBSnGATION"  in  the  heading. 

(hXll  Sections  305  and  306  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  |974  (19  VJB.C.  2415:  2416)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "Trade  Represent- 
ative" iach  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  th«eof  "Administering  Authority". 

(2)  Subsection  <c)  of  secUon  305  of  the 
Trade  (fUrt  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2416(c))  is 
amend6d  to  read  as  follows: 

CoHrammAL    Busimss    IiiroaMA- 

OBfiKAi.- Upon  receipt  of  a  writ- 
lest  for  confidential  business  Infor- 
obtalned  by  the  Administering  Au- 
In  connection  with  any  Investigation 
imder  this  title.  Including  any  In- 
formation  submitted    by    foreign    govern- 
ments, the  Administering  Authority  shall 
make  such    information    available   (other 
than  opistomer  names  and  the  identity  of 
market  research  organisations)  under  a  pro- 
tectivenrder  described  In  paragraph  (5). 

"(2)  Katiohal  skuutt.- No  Information 
classify  for  national  security  reasons  shall 
be  maw  available  under  this  section. 

"(3)  FaocKDuaxs.- The  Administering  Au- 
thority shall  act  upon  requests  for  access  to 
confidAntial  business  Information  within  10 
days  after  receiving  such  request. 

"(4)  CowTmuuio  xxqoiST.- A  request  for 
confidential  business  information  shall  be 
treated  as  continuing  for  the  period  of  the 
investntlon. 

"(5)  IPsonBcnvx  oaoaa.— The  protective 
order  tender  which  confidential  business  In- 
formation is  made  available  under  this  sub- 
sectioi}  shall  contain  such  requirements  as 
the  Administering  Authority  may  prescribe 
by  regulation.  The  Administering  Authority 
shall  prescribe  regulations  that  provide 
such  sanctions  for  violations  of  protective 
ordersi  as  the  Administering  Authority  de- 
termliies  to  be  appropriate.  Including  disbar- 
ment from  practice  before  the  Administer- 
ing Authority.". 

(1)  "me  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  19V4  is  amended  by  striking  out  "upon 
initiation  of  investigation"  In  the  item  relat- 
ing topection  303. 
9MC.  Ml  DnmrncATiONS  under  xnui  in  ofihs 

'  TRADE  ACT  OP  in4. 

Section  304  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  3414)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  p*.  INVRSTIGATIONS  BY  THE  ADMOnSm- 
I  ING  AUTHORITY. 

"(a)  (Toixicixoii  AMD  VxamcAXiOH  or  Ih- 
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the  determijiations  of  the  Administering 
Authority  uilder  this  UUe  shaU  be  based  on 
the  best  Information  otherwise  available, 
which  may  be  the  allegations  and  Informa- 
tion contained  in  the  petition. 
"(b)  Prbji^axt  DanaiaiiATions.- 
"(1)  Ih  ortiKBAL.— By  no  later  than  the 
date  that  ia  5  months  after  the  date  on 
which  an  lilvestigation  is  initiated  under 
section  302,1  the  Administering  Authority 
shall  make  j  a  preliminary  determination 
based  upon  «ich  investigation  as  to  whether 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that— 

"(A)  the  rights  of  the  United  States  under 
any  trade  atfeement  are  not  being  enforced, 
or  J 

"(B)  any  4ct.  policy,  or  practice  of  a  for- 
eign county  or  instrumentality— 

"(i)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
any  trade  agreement  or  otherwise  denies 
benefits  to  the  United  States  under  any 
trade  agreement, 

"(U)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory land  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce,  or 

"(ill)  oonsututes  injurious  industrial  tar- 
geting.        I 

"(2)  Paov^sioRAi.  AcnoH.— If  the  prelimi- 
nary detenykination  of  the  Administering 
Authority  Under  paragraph  (1)  is  affirma- 
tive, the  Adfenlnlstering  Authority  may  take 
any  action  described  in  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  of  sedtion  301(b),  or  any  combination 
of  such  actions,  pending  completion  of  the 
investigatloiL 

nv  A  * \ T^ 
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pouunoK.— 


"(C)  FlHAlJ  DKTXaMniATIOH.— 

"(1)  IM  (^nxsAL.- By  no  later  than 


the 


FoixiOH   oovnimgirTS    ams    xirm- 

QuisnoiniAiaza.— In  conducting  any 
ttlon  Initiated  under  seetlcm  302,  the 
Authority  shall  present  de- 
[  questionnaires  to  the  foreign  govem- 
ment4  and  the  foreign  enterprises  Involved 
in  suui  Investigation  In  order  to  obtain  in- 
formation conoemlng  the  allegationB  con- 
tained in  the  petltlcm. 

"(B)  VnuncATioir.— The  Administering 
Authority  shall  verify  all  Information  pro- 
vldedjby  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
enterprise  In  the  course  of  any  investigation 
initiated  under  section  302  which  Is  relied 
on  1^  the  Administering  Authority  in 
any  determinations  under  this  title. 

or  BBT  IXfORlCAXIOV.— If — 

any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
fails  to  provide  informatlcm  re- 
by  the  Administering  Authority 
any  acta,  policies,  or  practices  of 
I  government  or  enterprise  which  are 
imd^  investigation,  or 

"(A  the  Information  provided  by  any  for- 
eign government  or  foreign  enterprise  Is  not 
suf fl«ent  or  Is  otherwise  unsatisfactory. 


date  that  11  months  after  the  date  on  which 
an  investigation  is  initiated  under  section 
302,  the  Administering  Authority  shall 
make  a  f  Ina)  determination  based  upon  such 
Investigatloti  as  to  whether  any  of  the  cir- 
cumstancesl  described  In  subparagraph  (A) 
or  (B)  of  subsection  (bMl)  exists. 

"(2)  ACItORS  ATTXR  miAL  DglBUmiA- 
TIORS.-         j 

"(A)  ArriKMATivK  mhal  DcrxaxiHATioR.— 
"(i)  Ih  g^hkral.— Except  as  provided  In 
section  306;  if  the  final  determination  under 
paragraph  (1)  is  affirmative,  the  Adminls- 
tertaig  Authority  shall,  by  no  later  than  the 
date  that  1^  30  days  after  the  date  of  such 
final  determination,  make  a  determination 
as  to  what  action,  if  any,  the  Administering 
Authority  will  take  under  section  301(a). 

"(11)  CoHsuLTATioR.— If  the  final  determi- 
nation xoMOt  under  paragraph  (1)  Is  affirma- 
tive, the  Aomlnlstering  Authority  shall  con- 
sult with  the  petitioner.  If  any,  and  repre- 
s^itatlves  of  the  affected  domestic  firms 


and  workefs  regarding  the  action,  if  any, 
which  is  to  Ibe  taken  under  section  301(a). 

"(ill)  RxrpRT  OR  PAILUBX  TO  TAKX  ACTIOR.— 

If  the  finalj  determination  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  affirmative  and  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  declines  to  take  any  action 
under  sectlbn  301(a),  the  Administering  Au- 
thority shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  writ- 
ten statemttit  which  specifies— 

"(I)  the  treasons  why  the  Administering 
Authority  bedded  to  take  no  action  under 
section  301{a).  and 

"(11)  thei  views  of  representatives  of  the 
affected  domestic  firms  and  workers  regard- 
ing such  dodslon. 

"(B)  NaoiTIVB  riRAL  DRKamRATIOR.— If— 

"(1)  the  irinal  determination  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  negative,  and 

"(11)  ther  Administering  Authority  took 
any  action  imder  subsection  (b)(2), 

the  Administering  Authority  shall  termi- 
nate such  action  and  refund  any  duties  or 
fees  paid  bkr  reason  of  such  action. 


"(d)  PusucATioR.— Notice  of  the  determi- 
nations made  under  subsections  (bXl)  and 
(CXI)  of  this  section  and  of  any  determina- 
Uon  to  take  acUon  under  section  301(a) 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register.". 

SEC  4«L  MANDATORY  ACTION  IN  CASES  OT  DUURI- 
OU8  INDUSTRIAL  TARGETING. 

(a)  TiUe  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  305  and 
306  as  sections  309  and  310,  respectively 
and  by  inserting  after  secUon  304  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"SBC  316.  INVESnCATIONS  OP  INJURIOUS  D«DUS- 
TRIAL  TARGRING. 
"(a)     iRVRSnOATIORS     ST     AaMIHlSTRATIVX 

AuTHORiTT.— If  the  Administering  Author- 
ity makes  a  preliminary  determination 
under  secUon  304(bXl)  that  the  circum- 
stances described  In  secUon  304(bXlXBXUi) 
exist,  the  Administering  Authority— 

"(1)  shall  establish  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of— 

"(A)  representaUves  of  domestic  firms  and 
workers  in  the  industries  which  are  affected 
by  such  targeting,  and 

"(B)  appropriate  Federal  officials,  and 

"(2)  by  no  later  than  the  date  on  which  a 
final  determinaUon  Is  required  to  be  made 
under  aecUon  304(cXl)  with  respect  to  such 
targeting,  shall  formulate,  in  consultaUon 
with  such  advisory  committee,  proposals 
which  would  restore  or  improve  the  com- 
peUUve  poslUon  of  such  domestic  Industries 
in  both  domestic  snd  foreign  markets. 

■'(b)  iRvnnoATiORS  by  Irtbutatioral 
Trade  CouassiOR.— 

"(1)  NoncB  or  iRvxsTiGATioR.— On  the  day 
on  which  the  Administering  Authority  initi- 
ates an  invesUgaUon  under  secUon  302  of  in- 
jurious industrial  targeting,  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  shaU  submit  to  the  United 
States  IntemaUonal  Trade  Commission 
(hereafter  in  this  UUe  referred  to  as  the 
'Commission')  a  copy  of— 

"(A)  if  the  InvesUgaUon  is  Initiated  under 
secUon  302(a),  the  peUUon.  or 

"(B)  if  the  investigation  is  initiated  under 
section  302(b).  a  written  sUtement  describ- 
ing the  issues  under  invesUgaUon. 

"(2)  PRBLnaRART  DKIIRIIIRATIOR.— By  nO 

later  than  the  date  that  is  60  days  after  the 
date  on  which  noUoe  of  an  InvesUgaUon  is 
submitted  to  the  Commission  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Commisssion  shall  make  a 
preliminary  determination,  based  upon  the 
best  information  avaUable  to  the  Commis- 
sion at  the  time  of  the  InvestigaUon,  of 
whether  there  is  a  reasonable  indication 
that— 

"(A)  an  Industry  in  the  United  States— 

"(I)  is  materially  Injured,  or 

"(11)  Is  threatened  with  material  injury;  or 

"(B)  the  establishment  or  growth  of  an  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States  Is  materially  re- 
tarded; 

by  reason  of  sales  or  likely  sales  in  the 
United  States  or  other  foreign  markets  of 
the  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 
such  InvestigaUon. 

"(3)  Final  dxtbuoratior.- The  Commis- 
sion shall  make  a  final  determinaUon  of 
whether  any  of  the  circiunstances  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  exist  with  respect  to  the 
merchandise  that  is  the  subject  of  an  Inves- 
tigaUon Initiated  under  secUon  302  by  no 
later  than  the  date  that— 

"(A)  If  an  affirmaUve  preliminary  deter- 
mination under  section  304(bXl)  was  made 
with  respect  to  such  InvestigaUon.  is  45  days 
after  the  date  on  which  an  affirmative  final 
determinaUon  is  made  under  section 
304(cXl)  with  respect  to  such  InvestigaUon. 
or 

"(B)  If  the  Administering  Authority  made 
a  negaUve  preliminary  determination  under 
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section  304(bXl>  with  respect  to  such  Inves- 
tigation, ta  76  days  after  the  day  on  which 
an  affirmaUve  final  determinaUon  is  nxmAm 
under  secUon  304(cXl)  with  respect  to  such 
investigation. 

No  final  determination  shall  be  required 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  an  in- 
vestigation if  the  final  determination  under 
secUon  304(cXl)  Is  negaUve. 

"(4)  Judicial  rbvirw.- Any  determination 
made  by  the  Commission  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  United 
States  C^ourt  of  International  Trade  as  if 
such  determination  were  made  under  either 
secUon  703(a)  or  706(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(C)  ICAmiAL  IRJURT  AND  TBRBAT  OT  Ma- 
TBUAL  IMJURT.— 

"(1)  ICaTBOAL  IRJtntT.— 

"(A)  IR  OBRRAL.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon, the  term  inaterial  Injury'  «»»««  harm 
which  Is  not  Inconsequential.  Immaterial,  or 
unimportant. 

"(B)  VOLOltX  ARD  CORSBQDXRT  IMTACT.— In 

making  determinations  under  this  section, 
the  Commission  shall  consider,  among  other 
factors— 

"(1)  the  volume  of  sales  of  the  merchan- 
dise which  U  the  subject  of  the  Investlgar 
Uon. 

"(11)  the  effect  on  sales  of  that  merchan- 
dise on  prices  in  the  United  States  or  other 
foreign  markets  for  like  products,  and 

"(ill)  the  impact  of  sales  of  sudi  merchan- 
dise on  domestic  producers  of  like  moducts. 

"(C)  EVALUATIOR  or  VOLDKB  ARD  HUCB  IP- 

rscTs.— For  purposes  of  this  sectloo— 

"(1)  VoLUMK.- In  evaluating  the  volume  of 
sales  of  merchandlae.  the  Commission  »ti«ii 
consider  whether  the  volume  of  sales  of  the 
merchandise,  or  any  increase  in  that 
volume,  either  in  absolute  terms  or  telaUve 
to  producUon  or  consumption  In  the  United 
States  or  other  foreign  maitets.  is  signifi- 
cant 

"(11)  Prick.— In  evaluating  the  effect  of 
sales  of  the  merchandise  on  prices,  the 
Commission  shall  consider— 

"(I)  whether  there  has  been  significant 
price  undercutting  by  the  foreign  merehan- 
dise  as  compared  with  the  price  of  like  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States,  and 

"(U)  whether  the  effect  of  salea  of  the 
merchandise  otherwise  depresses  prices  to  a 
significant  degree  or  prevents  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  price  Increases  that  otherwise 
would  have  occurred. 

"(lii)  Impact  an  appictd  irdxtstrt.— In  ex- 
amining the  Industry  involved  in  the  InvesU- 
gatkm.  the  Commlsaion  shall  evaluate  all 
relevant  economic  factors  whicii  have  a 
bearing  on  the  state  of  the  Industry.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to— 

"(I)  actual  and  potential  decline  in  output, 
sales,  market  share,  profits.  produeUvity, 
return  on  Investments,  and  uUliation  of  ca- 
pacity, 

"(11)  factors  affecting  domestic  and  for- 
eign prices, 

"(in)  actual  and  potential  negaUve  effecU 
on  cash  flow,  inventories,  employment, 
wages,  growth,  ability  to  raise  capital,  and 
investment,  snd 

"(IV)  displacement  of  United  States  ex- 
ports of  like  products  In  third  country  mar- 
kets. 

"(2)  TBRKATOP  MAiniAL  nuruRT.— 

"(A)  Ir  orrrral.— In  determining  whether 
an  industry  in  the  United  SUtes  is  threat- 
ened with  material  injury,  the  Commission 
ShaU  consider,  among  other  relevant  eco- 
nomic factors— 

"(1)  any  Increase  in  production  capacity  or 
existing  unused  capacity  In  foreign  coun- 
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tries  under  InvestigaUon  that  is  likely  to 
result  in  Increased  exporU  from  such  coun- 
try, 

"(U)  any  rapid  Increase  in  United  States 

markH  penetration  and  the  likelihood  that 

the  penetration  will  increase  to  an  injurloos 
level, 

•'(ill)  the  probability  that  imports  of  the 
merchandise  under  invesUgaUon  will  enter 
toeUnlted  States  at  prices  that  will  have  a 
depressing  or  suppressing  effect  on  domestic 
prices  of  like  products. 

"(iv)  the  probabOity  that  eiQwrU  from 
foreign  countries  under  InvestigaUon  will 
enter  third  country  maAets  at  prices  that 
wHl  have  a  depressing  or  suppressing  effect 
on  prices  for  United  States  exporU  of  like 
producU  or  will  decrease  sales  of  like  prod- 
ucU  of  the  United  States  in  such  third 
country  markets. 

"(V)  any  substantial  increase  in  invento- 
ries of  the  merchandise  In  the  United  States 
or  in  third  country  markets, 

"(vl)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  market  is  the  focal  point  for  exports 
of  such  merchandise  by  reason  of  restrainU 
on  exports  of  such  article  to.  or  on  Imports 
of  such  article  into,  third  country  markets, 
and 

"(vii)  any  other  demonstrable  advene 
trends  that  indicate  that  the  importation  or 
sale  for  im{>ortaUon  of  such  merchandlae,  or 
sales  of  such  merchandise  in  third  country 
markets,  will  be  the  cause  of  actual  injury. 

"(B)  Basis  por  drbmiratior.— Any  de- 
termlnation  by  the  Commission  under  this 
section  that  an  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  threatened  with  material  injury 
ShaU  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
that  the  threat  of  material  injury  Is  real 
and  that  actual  Injury  Is  imminent.  Such  a 
determination  may  not  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  mere  conjecture  or  supposition,  but  can 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  official  -»-*~"Tntt 
of  intended  acUon  by  foreign  governments. 

"(3)  Stardaxd  por  obiboiiratior.— The 
presesice  or  absence  of  any  factor  which  the 
Commission  is  required  to  evaluate  under 
paragraph  (IXC)  or  (2)  shaU  not  necessarily 
give  decisive  guidance  with  respect  to  the 
detCTmlnaUon  of  material  Injury  by  the 
Commission. 

*8KL  att.  mandatory  ACTION  IN  UtSa  OP  DUU- 
RIOCS  INDUSTRIAL  TARGETING. 

"(a)  Provisiohal  AcnoR.— If— 

"(1)  the  Administering  Authority  makes  a 
preliminary  determinaUon  under  section 
304(bXl)  with  req>ect  to  an  Investigation 
that  an  act.  poUcy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  or  instrumentaUty  oonsUtutes  inju- 
rious Industrial  targeting,  and 

"(2)  the  Commission  makes  an  affirmative 
preliminary  determinaUon  under  section 
306(bX2)  with  respect  to  such  InvestigaUon. 
the  Administering  Authority  shall,  pendiiw 
ooDcluslon  of  such  Investigation,  take  at 
least  one  of  the  acUons  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  secUon  301(b).  or  any 
combination  of  such  acUons,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent further  Injtury.  or  threat  of  injury, 
from  such  injiuious  Industrial  targeting. 

"(b)  AcTiOR  IR  Rksporsx  To  Firal  Drtkr- 

MIRATIOR.- 

"(1)  Ir  (srbuu.- Except  ss  provided  In 
subsecUon  (c),  if— 

"(A)  the  Administering  Authority  makes  a 
final  determinaUon  imder  secUon  304(cXl) 
with  respect  to  any  InvestigaUon  that  an 
act,  policy,  or  pracUce  of  a  foreign  country 
or  InstrumentaUty  oonsUtutes  injurious  in- 
dustrial targeting,  and 

"(B)  the  Cominlaaion  makes  an  affirma- 
Uve   final    detomination    under    secUon 
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aOMbXS)  with  Nipeet  to  the  merehandiM 
that  la  the  aubjeet  of  aueh  Inwatlgatlon. 
the  Admlniateriiic  Authority  ahaU  take  at 
leaat  one  of  the  actiooa  deocribed  In  Mctfcm 
Ml(b)  In  order  to  fully  otfket  the  material 
Injuiy.  or  threat  of  material  Injury,  from 
aueh  InJurtoua  Induatrtel  tartettng. 

"(S)  PsoroaAia.— 

"(A)  IM  oBiBUL— If  the  requliementa  of 
Bubparagnpha  (A)  and  (B)  of  paragraph  (1) 
are  met,  the  Artmtnlitering  Authority  ahall 
aubmlt  to  the  Preaident— 

"(1)  any  propoacd  admlniatrattve  action, 
and 

"(U)  any  propooed  legtalatioa. 
which  the  Adminlatering  Authority  deter- 
minea  la  neoeanry  to  reatore  or  Improve  the 
competitive  poaitlon  of  any  tnduatry  that  Is 
materially  injured,  or  threatened  with  mate- 
rial injury,  by  the  Injurious  industrial  tar- 
geting. 

"(B)  SracuL  comnaunoii  or  noFOsiD 
LBBiauxioii.— The  Preaident  may  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  biU  that  oouIbU  of  the  legis- 
lative propoaal  described  in  suliparagraph 
<AXU).  Such  bai  shaU  be  subject  to  the 
same  rulca  applicable  to  an  implementing 
biU  under  secUon  ISl.  except  that  In  apply- 
ing paragraphs  (1)  and  (S)  of  aection  151(e) 
with  respect  to  such  bill  "ISth  day"  shaU  be 
sutastttuted  for  "45th  day". 

"(S)  RarcMtT  TO  OoMaass.— If  the  require- 
ments of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  are  met.  the  Administering  Au- 
thority ShaU  submit  a  written  statement  to 
the  Ooogress  whidi  ^wiflfw  the  actions 
that  the  Admlntatertng  Authority  wOl  take 
undw  paragraph  (1)  to  offset  the  material 
Injury,  or  threat  of  material  Injury,  from 
the  inJuriouB  industrial  targeting. 

"(c)  RgTTiimt  AonBoiRS.— In  lieu  of 
taking  aetkm  under  subsectiMi  (bXl).  the 
Administetlng  Authority  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  foreign  country  or  In- 
strumentality involved  If — 

"(1)  SUA  agreement  completely  elimi- 
nates the  material  Injury,  or  threat  of  mate- 
rial Injury,  from  the  injurious  industrial  tar- 
geting, and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  invesUgatUm  Initiat- 
ed under  aectlan  aoKa),  such  agreement  is 
approved  by  the  petttianer. 

"(d)  PoBucsxioi.— Notice  of  any  action 
taken  by  the  Administering  Authority 
undo'  this  sectton.  and  of  any  agreements 
entered  Into  under  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
published  in  the  FMeral  Register, 
"sac  in.  nmnuiiON  and  gohpdoation 

UFOH  CATT  MSAmnVAL. 

"If  the  oontraettng  parties  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  disapprove 
of  any  action  taken  l>y  the  Admixistering 
Authority  under  section  301  or  306.  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  may  take  such  other 
action  as  the  Administering  Authority  de- 
termines appropriate  to  compensate  any 
foreign  country  or  tawtrumentallty  that  Is 
adversely  affected  l>y  such  action,  including, 
but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  mnrtiflratlon  or  termination  of  the 
action  taken  under  aection  301  or  306.  or 

"(2)  modification  or  continuance  of  any 
existing  duty  or  any  duty-free  or  excise 
treatment. 

*«gC  ML  DimHIS  UNOn  TABIFr  ACT  OP  ItM. 

"If,  in  the  oouiae  of  an  Investigation  con- 
ducted under  this  title,  the  Admlnisterbig 
Authority  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  for- 
eign government  Is  engaged  in  any  action  or 
practice  for  which  relief  is  available  under 
section  303  or  title  Vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030.  the  Administering  Authority  shall 
consult  with  the  petitioner,  if  any.  and  the 
representatives  of  the  domestic  firms  and 


workela  that  may  be  affected  by  such  action 
or  pnjctice  regarding  the  advisability  and 
desirability  of  taking  action  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  section  303  or  title 
vn  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.". 

(b)  the  table  of  contents  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  is  amiftndfd  by  striking  out  the  items 
relatta^g  to  sections  304.  305.  and  306  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec  |04.  Investigations  by  the  Administer- 
ing Authority. 
"Sec.  i05.  Investigations  of  injurious  Indus- 

I  trial  targeting. 

"Sec.  ^.  Mandatory  action  In  cases  of  Inju- 
rious Industrial  targeting. 
"Sec.  307.  Termination  and  compensation 

upon  OATT  dlsapprovaL 
"Sec.  j308.  Remedies  tmder  Tariff  Act  of 

1930. 
"Sec  |09.  Requests  for  Information. 
"Sec  $10.  Administration.". 

Tni£  V— OOUNTSBVAILING  AND 
ANTIDUlfPING  DUTIES 

SBC  m.  UIOTATIONS  ON  AOCBPTANCI  OT  ODUN- 
TKY  UNDIS  THE  ACRIIMINT. 

Section  701  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (10 
U.S.C4 1671)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  <c)  and"  after  "means 
of  country"  in  subsection  (b). 

(3)  by  redeslgnatlns  subsection  (c)  as  buI>- 
section  (e),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(c)  AnoinoNAL  RaQunnfKns.- 

"(l)llB  OKHKBAL.— A  country  meets  the  re- 
quJr^ients  of  this  subsection  if  such  coun- 
try htt  made  a  commitment  under  the  Otn- 
eral  Akreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to— 

"(Afeliminate  iU  export  subsidies  within 
one  ytar  (or  within  five  years  in  the  case  of 
least  developed  countries), 

"(Bl  not  increase,  extend,  or  add  export 
sub8idtes,and 

"(CI  eliminate'  Immediately  export  subsi- 
dies op  those  products  in  which  such  coun- 
try is  competitive. 

"(2):  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
competitiveness  of  merchandise,  the  Com- 
mlmiai.  at  the  request  of  the  administering 
autha  rity,  shall  conduct  an  Investigation  of 
whetler  the  merchandise  Is  already  com- 
petiti^'e  in  the  United  States  market  and 
whetl  er  the  merchandise  would  be  ctnnpeti- 
tive  ii  I  the  absence  of  export  subsidies.  The 
Coaa  lisBlon  shaU  submit  a  final  report  on 
such  nvestigation  to  the  administering  au- 
thorii  y  by  no  later  than  the  date  that  la  60 
days  Lfter  the  date  on  which  the  adminls- 
terini  authority  requected  such  inveatiga- 
tion/' 

"(d|  RZVBW  or  COMFLIAaCi:  ItaKDIATIOII 

orSx^Tus.— 

"(11  Rsvnw.— The  administering  author- 
ity aqall  review  the  current  status  of.  and 
compliance  with,  the  agreements  described 
in  sulsection  (b)  or  (e)  at  least  onoe  during 
each  is-month  period  following  the  date  on 
whidi  the  agreement  becomes  effective. 

"(21  PoBUOATioir  or  broooiutioiis.— 
The  administering  authority  shall  deter- 
mine !  whether  each  foreign  country  has 
hcmoted  each  term  of  the  agreements  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that  such 
eoanwf  entered  into  and  shall  publish  such 
deterlninations  In  the  Federal  Register  by 
no  later  than  the  date  that  la  46  dlys  after 
thea^versary  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
agrednent. 

"(3}  TmcniATioir  or  tXATOs;  susmsioN 
or  utuiOATioa.- 

"(Ai>  I*  flBUKAL.— If  the  administering  au- 
thority determines  that  a  foreign  country 
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has  fafled  tb  honor  any  term  of  an  agree- 
ment descrilted  In  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  that 
such  country  entered  into— 

"(1)  such  aountry  shall  cease  to  be  treated 
as  a  country  under  the  Agreement  for  pur- 
poses of  Mm  Act  on  and  after  the  day  that 
Is  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  such  de- 
is  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and    ; 

"(U)  the  administering  authority  shall- 

"(I)  order'the  suspension  of  liquidati<m  of 
all  entries,  and  withdrawals  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  after  such  day  of  aU 
merchandise  of  such  country  that  has,  at 
any  time,  bfen  the  subject  of  an  affirmative 
determinant  under  section  706(a),  and 

"(II)  initiate  inveatigati(ms  under  section 
303  with  respect  to  such  merchandise  on 
such  day. 

"(B)  Nhiativx  paai.niniAaT  drbuoma- 
noR.— If  the  preliminary  determination  of 
the  admlnhtering  authority  described  in 
section  703^)  in  an  investigation  conducted 
under  sectibn  303  Is  negative,  the  adminis- 
tering authMity  shall  termliuite  on  the  ^ 
of  such  pHilminary  determination  any  sus- 
pensiim  of  {liquidation  ordered  under  sub- 
XUKI)  with  respect  to  the  mer- 
is  involved  in  such  investlga- 
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ie  D  of  titie  vn  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  (19  Va.C.  1677  et  seq.)  U  amended- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  771(5) 
the  f oUo 

"(C)  Any  I  resource  input  subsidy  provided 
for  under  section  771B.":  and 

(3)  by  adUing  after  aection  771A  the  fol- 
lowing newlsection: 

-SBC  T7ia  R^BOinKX  INFVr  SUBSIDIES. 

"(a)  OBnatAL  Ruix— A  resource  input  sub- 
sidy exists  if — 

"(Da  product  (hereinafter  referred  to  in 
tills  section  as  an  'input  product')— 

"(A)  is  provided  or  sold  by  a  government 
or  a  govenunent-regulated  or  controlled 
entity  within  a  country  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  iii  this  section  as  'exporting  coun- 
try*), for  input  use  within  that  country,  at  a 
domestic  price  that— 

"(i)  is  lower  than  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  input  product;  and 

"(U)   Is   bot   freely   available   to   United 
States  producers  for  purchase  of  the  Input 
product  fo^  export  to  the  United  States:  and 
id,  if  sold  at  the  fair  market 
Itute  a  significant  portion  of  the 
manufacture  or  production 
idiae  in  or  for  which  the 
used:  or 
ht  to  remove  or  extract  a  prod- 
ir  in  this  section  referred  to 
1  right')  Is  provided  or  sold  by 
or  a  government-regulated  or 
ntity  within  a  country  and— 
product  Is  for  Input  use  within 
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loval  right  Is  provided  or  sold 
price  that  Is  lower  than  the 
value  of  that  right,  and 
(C)  thej  product  to  wtiich  the  removal 
right  applies  would.  If  that  right  was  sold  at 
a  fair  market  value,  constitute  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  cost  of  the  manufacture 
or  production  of  the  merchandise  in  or  for 
which  the  product  Is  used. 
"(b)  AMOvaT  OP  Rbsodrcx  Urrcr  Subsi- 

OIBS.—  I 

"(1)  IH  fixiRBAL.- The  amount  of  a  re- 
source input  subsidy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  domestic  price  of  an  input  prod- 
uct, or  of|  a  removal  right,  and  the  fair 


maricet  value  of  that  product,  or  right,  re- 
spectively. 

"(2)  EzcLusiOMS.— For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  terms  'domestic  price'  and  'fair 
market  value'  do  not  include— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  Input  product,  the 
cosU  incident  to  transportation  and  han- 
dling required  to  move  the  product  from  its 
point  of  production  to  the  revective  dtmies- 
tic  or  foreign  destination:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  removal  right,  the 
cost  or  value  of  any  activity  the  recipient  of 
the  right  must  undertake  as  a  condition  for 
receiving  that  right. 

"(c)  Duuiiiiom.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Faik  maxkr  valtjx.— The  term  'fair 
market  value'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  an  Input  product,  the 
price  that,  in  the  absence  of  government 
regulation  or  control,  a  willing  buyer  would 
pay  a  willing  aeUer  for  that  product  from 
the  exporting  country  In  an  arms-length 
transaction:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  removal  right— 

"(i)  the  price  paid  for  a  comparable  re- 
moval right  in  a  comparable  region  in  the 
country  (other  than  the  country  providing 
or  sdllng  the  right)  wtiich  has  the  largest 
number  of  arms-length  sales  of  such  rights. 
or 

"(11)  if  no  country  sells  a  comparable  re- 
moval right  at  arms  length,  the  price  that  a 
willing  buyer  would  pay  a  willing  seUer  in 
an  arms-length  transaction  for  the  removal 
right  in  the  country  providing  or  selling  the 
right. 

In  determining  the  fair  market  value  of  an 
input  product,  the  administering  authority 
stiall  take  into  account— 

"(1)  the  export  price  of  the  product, 

"(U)  the  prices  at  which  the  product  is 
generally  available  in  world  markets, 

"(ill)  the  current  marlcet  clearing  price  at 
which  the  product  can  be  sold  competitively 
by  the  exporting  country  in  the  markets  of 
other  countries  (including  the  United 
SUtes)  that  are  non-State-controUed-eccm- 
omy-country  markets,  and 

"(iv)  the  availability  to  the  exporting 
country  of  marlwts  de8cril>ed  in  clause 
(ill).". 

"(2)  IHFDT  USB.— The  term  'input  use' 
refers  to  the  use  (directly  or  indirectiy)  of 
an  input  product  in  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  any  class  or  kind  of  merchandise 
that  is  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  under 
this  titie." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 303  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  V&.C. 
1303),  sections  703(a)  and  70S(b)  of  tliat  Act 
(relating  to  injiur  determinations  by  the 
United  SUtes  International  Trade  commis- 
sion) shall  apply  to  any  investigation  under 
that  section  in  wtUch  the  existence  of  re- 
source input  subsidies  under  aection  77  IB  of 
that  Act  U  alleged. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  investigations 
initiated  by  petition  or  the  administering 
authority  under  subtitie  A  of  titie  vn  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SBC  t«L  POREICN  MAKKCT  VALUE. 

(a)  Section  773(b)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  (19  U.S.C.  1677b(b))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr. 

"The  Administering  Authority  shaU  In- 
clude in  calculating  the  cost  of  producing 
the  merchandise  the  value  of  any  benefit 
the  producer  or  manufacturer  has  received 
from  government  research  and  development 
programs  (including  programs  supporting  or 
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coorrttnatlng  cooperative  research  and  de- 
velopment among  producers  or  manufactur- 
ers). The  value  of  such  a  benefit  «h*n  be 
considered  the  research  and  development 
expense  the  producer  or  manufacturer 
would  have  incurred  if  the  producer  or  man- 
ufacturer had  done  the  researdi  and  devel- 
opment alone.  If  the  Admlidstering  Author- 
ity determines  that  salea  made  at  Icbs  than 
cost  of  production  have  been  n»de  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  and  in  substantial 
quantitiea,  such  sales  shall  be  dlaragarded  In 
the  determination  of  foreign  mariut 
value.". 

(b)  Section  773  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  UJB.C.  1677b)  Is  Mn^^<|^  toy  «A>M«j  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sutaaec- 
ti<m: 

"(h)  Spbcial  Rous  vox  DciBMiimro  Cor 
or  PaoDucnoii  amb  Ooasiauc'iaM  Valob.— la 
OBvxxAL.- Bef  ore  the  Administering  Author- 
ity— 

"(A)  makes  a  determination  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  that  sales  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
home  market  are  at  prices  which  repraaent 
less  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  mer- 
chandise, or 

"(B)  determines  constructed  value  imder 
sulisection  (e). 

the  Administering  Authority  shall  deter- 
mine whether  imports  of  the  merchandise 
Into  the  home  market  have  been  unreason- 
ably restrained.  If  such  determination  is  af- 
firmative, the  Admini^ering  Authority 
shall  base  the  determinations  deecribed  In 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  on  a  per-untt 
cost  rate  of  capacity  utilisation  appropriate- 
ly adjusted  to  reflect  the  level  of  home 
market  sales  that  would  occur  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  unreasonable  restraints  found 
to  exist." 
SBC  Ml.  mtKAT  or  DUUBY. 

Clause  (i)  of  section  771(7XF)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  UAC.  1677(7XFXi))  is 
emended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subclause  (VU), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
sulxdause  (Vm)  snd  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of a  comma,  and  t 

(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  suD- 
dause  aft«-  subclause  Cnxtf. 

"(IX)  any  combination  of  coordinated  gov- 
ernment actiona,  whether  carried  out  sever- 
slly  or  Jointly,  that  are  bestowed  on  a  spe- 
cific enterprise.  Industry,  m  group  thereof 
the  effect  of  which  Is  to  assist  the  benefici- 
ary to  become  more  competitive  In  the 
export  of  any  dass  or  kind  of  merchandise 
and  to  cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  material 
injury  to  the  United  Statea;  and 

"(X)  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  is  the  focal  point  for  exports  of  the 
merchandise  by  reason  of  restraints  on  ex- 
ports of  the  merchandise  to,  or  on  imports 
of  the  merchandise  into,  third  country  mar- 
kets.". 

Trx  Tbadb  Law  If  tnanzAnoK  Act  or  1985 
smoiAaT  OP  PBovrsiom 

This  leglslatitm  establishes  a  national 
trade  policy  for  the  United  Statea  that  gives 
the  nation's  performance  in  international 
trade  appropriately  greater  importance  in 
the  formulation  of  government  policy.  The 
goals  of  United  States  trade  policy  are  clear- 
ly stated  and  new  negotiating  objectives  are 
defined. 

Procedures  for  establisliing  the  nation's 
trade  agenda  on  an  »»"'i*i  basis  are  provid- 
ed in  this  legislation  so  that  a  regular  and 
ongoing  dialogue  on  trade  matters  between 
the  general  public  and  the  government  is 
ensured. 
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The  chief  American  trade  policy  spokca- 
person  Is  given  expanded  trade  law  responsi- 
bilities and  powers  so  that  United  Statea 
trade  policy  InteresU  csn  be  better  repre- 
sented in  discussions  and-  negotiations  with 
other  countries. 

UB.  trade  laws  are  amended  so  that  indus- 
trial targeting  practloes  of  other  countries 
^at  cause  harm  to  American  firms  and 
worfceis  can  now  face  swift  and  appropriate 
action  liy  the  United  Statea.  Actions  avaO- 
able  to  the  government  include  more  th>« 
Just  import  restrictions,  but  extend  to  areas 
of  dwaesttc  assistance  and  International  ne- 
gotlatloiw. 

Special  negotiating  authority  is  provided 
the  government  to  achieve  fair  and  equita- 
ble market  opportunities  for  U.S.  producers 
where  such  opportunities  are  unfairly 
denied  them  by  foreign  government  prae- 
tteea.  This  authority  extends  to  unfair  and 
discriminatory  state  buytaig  practices  of 
oUier  countries  and  to  situations  where 
Amerlcsn  administrative  or  Judicial  deci- 
sions substantially  alter  access  to  the  XJ& 
market  without  any  mrt^m^M^u^^f  opening 
to  marlcets  overseas. 

The  procedures  for  obtaining  relief  from 
imports  that  are  causing  ««n~i»"«^  harm  to 
^CKBtMc  firms  and  woricers  are  modetniaed 
in  two  Impwtant  ways.  nrst.  the  standard 
for  detemining  wtiether  harm  has  occurred 
to  domestic  parties  is  made  to  conform  to 
the  Intematianal  standard  of  the  Oenetal 
Agreement  en  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) 
the  international  body  that  seU  trade  rulea! 
This  new  standard  is  a  less  ambiguous  and 
stringent  standard  that  currently  exists  In 
U.a  law.  Second,  enhanced  Industry  com- 
petittvenesa  is  made  a  purpose  of  action 
under  this  trade  law  and  an  alternative  pro- 
cedure is  set  up  to  achieve  such  a  result. 
This  change  is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
any  temporary  import  restrictions  that  the 
government  may  Impose  result  in  a  poaitive 
benefit  to  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

The  laws  that  address  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  other  countries  are  updated  to  cover 
new  forms  of  unfair  competttioB,  fairtii/WT«y 
the  practice  of  underpricing  government' 
owned  or  controlled  natural  resources  to  un- 
fairly subsidised  exports. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  government 
data  gatluring  and  analytical  capability  to 
ensure  that  policy  decisions  are  based  <m 
timely  and  accurate  information. 

The  Presidential  authority  to  respond  to 
balance  of  payments  problems  Is  updated  to 
correspond  to  today's  more  volatile  foreign 
exchange  markets. 

BBScaiFnoii 
The  bill  addresses  three  major  issues: 
L  Declaration  of  National  Trade  Policy 
and  Negotiating  Objecthm 

n.  Relief  From  Injury  Caused  by  Import 
Competition 

m.  Measures  to  Respond  to  Injurious  In- 
dustrial Targeting  snd  Unfair  Trade  Prac- 
tices 

I.  TBADK  POLICT  AMD  RBOOTIATIlia  OBJBUTIV 

The  bill  establishes  a  national  trade 
policy.  The  goals  are  to  improve  our  Inter- 
national competitiveness,  enhance  our 
standard  of  living,  promote  «nployment, 
and  support  the  growth  of  the  world  econo- 
my. This  is  a  matter  too  Important  to  be  the 
unintoided  result  of  policies  designed  with 
other  objectives  in  mind. 

In  order  to  help  ensure  that  the  goals  are 
reached,  the  bill  provides  specific  interna- 
tional negotiating  objectives.  These  objec- 
tives include  the  following,  which  are  ad- 
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drMMd  elsewhere  In  the  bill  u  smendmenta 
toezMlnctow: 

bUbUihlnc  International  rules  on  target- 
ing when  it  aff eeta  other  countries: 

Establishing  more  equal  opportunities 
concerning  foreign  government  procure- 
ment (or  American  industry; 

Providing  (or  common  International 
standards  and  procedures,  including  coordi- 
nation and  transparency.  o(  sa(eguard  ac- 
tions; 

IBrtahlishlng  greater  discipline  on  export 
subsidies.  Other  speciflc  negotiating  objec- 
tives include: 

Promoting  exchange  rate  stability; 

Seeking  long-term  solutions  to  developing 
country  debt  problems; 

AasMing  In  the  establiahm«it  of  a  new 
multilateral  exchange  rate  and  payments 
system  that  avoids  recent  periods  o(  dollar 
overvaluation  and  undervaluation. 

The  relative  importance  o(  various  objec- 
tives may  change  over  time.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, contains  a  procedure  for  establishing 
an  annual  trade  agenda. 

The  Administering  Authority '  is  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress,  in  confidence 
where  necessary,  proposing  how  he  intends 
to  accomplish  the  goals  listed  above.  He  Is 
directed  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
sector  advisory  committees  before  submit- 
ting bis  report.  The  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  then  to  bold  hearings  on  the  goals, 
objectives  and  priorities  of  XJ&  trade  policy 
for  Interested  mraabera  of  the  public.  The 
committees  will  then  consult  with  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  on  the  record  of  the 
hearings.  Finally,  the  committees  wHl.  by 
formal  vote,  accept,  reject  or  modify  the 
proposal  baaed  on  the  hearings  and  consul- 
tations with  the  Administering  Authority 
and  submit  their  formal  advice  in  writing,  in 
OHifidenee  where  appropriate. 

The  biU  also  addresses  two  related  trade 
problems.  The  ftnt  is  long-standing  market 
access  problems  due  to  closed  foreign  gov- 
ernment procurement.  The  second  Is  recent 
(since  1980)  domestic  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial decisions  that  have  substantially  in- 
creased foreign  access  to  the  U.S.  market, 
without  a  corresponding  change  In  access 
abroad.  This  latter  point  would  apply  specif- 
ically to  the  break-up  of  AT&T. 

With  reject  to  long-standing  market 
access  problems,  the  Administering  Author- 
ity is  directed  to  seek  to  obtain  fair  and  eq- 
uitable market  opportimlties  for  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. In  trying  to  achieve  this  objective 
the  Administering  Authority  is  given  discre- 
tionary authority  to  alter  or  withdraw  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreements.  Impose  import  re- 
strictkHis.  or  recommend  to  the  President 
that  he  restrict  or  deny  service  sector  access 
authorintlon  (the  same  concept  added  to 
section  301  in  the  1984  Trade  and  Tariff 
Act). 

With  respect  to  recent  administrative  or 
Judicial  actions,  the  Administering  Author- 
ity is  required  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable 
market  opportunities  if  he  determines  that 
there  exists  a  significant  denial  of  such  op- 
portunities in  a  sector  in  which  domestic  ac- 
tions taken  since  1980  have  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial new  market  opportunities  for  the 
products  or  services  of  any  foreign  country 
or  instrumentality.  He  must  attain  this  ob- 
jective either  through  increasing  access  to 


■Throushout  the  bill,  the  term  "Admtnliterliis 
Authority"  It  uaed  to  refer  to  the  nktlon's  chief 
trade  ipokeveTson.  The  bill  defines  Admlnlaterlng 
Authority  u  the  VJS.  Trsde  Repreaentative,  unlea 
otherwise  specified  in  law. 


the  fottign  market's  or,  pending  achieve- 
ment of  this,  by  imposing  conditions  of 
access  |o  the  V&  market  that  are  equiva- 
lent in  fef  f  ect  to  the  oonditioDS  of  access  to 
our  maikets  predating  the  administrative  or 
JudidaD  action.  In  addition  to  the  range  of 
optional  already  mentioned,  the  Administer- 
ing Aulftiority  may  also  seek  to  change  the 
conditions  of  access  to  our  market  by  pro- 
posing Isst  track  legislation. 

This  legislation  transfers  most  trade  au- 
thority from  the  President  to  the  Adminis- 
tering jAuthority.  The  Administering  Au- 
thority'is  given  authority  for  the  following 
trade  actions  that  now  rest  with  the  Presi- 
dent:    I 

The  sihninistratlon  of  the  08P  program; 

SecUOnMl: 

SecUan337; 

Section  406;  and 

Section  301. 

Two  considerations  lie  behind  these  pro- 
posed changes.  First,  many  trade  actions  are 
now  decided  for  political  reasons,  not  on  the 
econonic  merits  of  the  case.  This  result  will 
be  unafoidable  as  long  as  these  trade  deci- 
sions afe  taken  by  the  President  The  bill 
makes  the  administration  of  our  trade  laws 
depend  ion  the  facts  of  each  case,  more  like 
the  pretent  administration  of  the  antidump- 
ing anq  countervailing  duty  laws  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  This  does  not  mean 
that  dli>loniatic  concerns  wUl  never  be  in- 
serted ftito  trade  decisions.  Rather,  the  hope 
is  that  It  will  happen  much  less  frequently, 
and  only  when  the  foreign  policy  issue  is 
truly  of  overriding  concern.  Second,  this 
transfer  of  authority  will  signlficanUy  in- 
crease the  status  and  effectiveness  of  our 
chief  trade  policy  spokesman,  who  will  be 
able  to;  take  actions  to  enforce  threats  and 
keep  pibmises. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sectoral  research  and  monitoring 
capability  by  the  Administering  Authority. 
The  ptfpose  would  be  to  have  an  informa- 
tion base  to  anticipate  trade  problems 
rather  than  try  to  react  alter  the  (act  when 
potentl^y  more  constructive  alternative  re- 
sponse* are  (oredosed.  This  program  would 
involvel  industry  sector  advisory  panels  that 
would  iive  their  advice  to  the  Administering 
Authomy. 

SecUfn  135  o(  the  Trade  Act  o(  1974  Is 
amended  to  allow  for  Joint  meetings  of  the 
private'sector  advisory  committees,  either  at 
the  inftiative  of  the  respective  committee 
chairman  or  the  Administering  Authority. 

The  legislation  amends  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (action  123)  to  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's Itandby  authority  to  take  actions  to 
redreaai  balance  of  payments  disequilibrium. 
The  letel  of  an  import  surcharge  that  the 
PresidAit  is  allowed  to  impose  is  changed 
from  II  percent  to  a  level  deemed  necessary 
to  assiit  in  restoring  equilibrium  In  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  The  time  limit  for  such 
action  Is  extended  from  five  months  to  one 
year,  with  the  possibility  of  fast  track  legis- 
lative renewaL  This  section  would  provide 
the  Pi^esident  with  meaningful  authority 
under  today's  conditions  and  focuses  atten- 
tion oti  the  macroeconomic  contribution  to 
our  trgde  problems.  LICIT  itself  has  not 
taken  ^  position  on  whether  to  support  an 
importtnircharge. 
n.  a^jxr  raoM  mjwr  caused  bt  import 

'  COMFRmoil 

The  LICIT  bill  makes  two  fundamental 
changes  in  the  escape  clause. 

The  first  is  that  the  injury  standard  Is 
changed  to  conform  to  the  OATT  standard. 
The  rtquirement  that  Imports  be  a  "sub- 
stantial cause"  of  injury  Is  replaced  with  the 


requirement 
injury. 

In  the 
Commission 
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that  imports  be  a  "cause"  of 


the  requirement  that  the 
determine  whether  Imports 
were  the  "^betantial"  cause  of  injury 
meant  that  jit  was  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  relief  I  during  an  economic  recession. 
Moreover,  tUe  Commission  never  developed 
any  consistent  methodology  to  weigh  vari- 
ous causes  of  injury  in  order  to  determine  if 
imports  were  a  substantial  cause.  Each  Com- 
missioner, tl|erefore.  would  make  an  inde- 
pendent Jud^ent,  never  based  on  consist- 
ent criteria  or  methodology,  about  the  issue 
of  "substantial"  cause.  The  statute  could 
not  be  fairly  administered  on  such  a  basis. 

The  second  fundamental  change  is  that 
an  optional  track  under  section  201  has 
been  added.  The  purpose  of  this  optional 
trade  is  to  encourage  an  industry  to  use  the 
escape  clause  to  enhance  competitiveness  or 
otherwise  ad|ust  to  new  methods  of  compe- 
tition, not  Just  to  receive  temporary  protec- 
tion. I 

The  new  p^vision,  at  the  petitioner's  re- 
quest, authorizes  the  formation  of  an  advi- 
sory group  under  the  auspices  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority.  This  group  would  be 
composed  of  jRrms  and  workers  in  the  indus- 
try and  designated  government  officials. 
The  group  would  prepare  an  assessment  of 
current  problems  and  a  strategy  to  enhance 
competitiveness.  This  strategy  would  set 
forth  objectives,  and  specific  steps  which 
workers  and  firms  could  usefully  undertake, 
to  improve  the  ability  of  the  Industry  to 
compete  in  tbe  world  market  or  to  assist  the 
industry  to  ^ust  otherwise  to  new  meth- 
ods of  competition.  The  assessment  and 
strategy  woifld  be  made  public.  In  addition, 
the  various  members  of  the  advisory  group 
would  make  known  to  the  Administering 
Authority  (and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  and  the  International 
Trade  Commission)  what  they  Intend  to  do 
individually  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the 
strategy  or  otherwise  respond  to  import 
competition.  These  submissions  would  be 
confidential. 

The  Commission  and  the  Administering 
Authority  wbuld  have  to  take  the  assess- 
ment and  strategy,  as  well  as  the  confiden- 
tial submissions,  into  account  in  deciding 
whether  relief  would  be  granted  and  the 
type  of  relief  provided.  If  relief  is  provided, 
the  Administering  Authority  and  Secretar- 
ies of  Commerce  and  Labor  would  monitor 
the  industry  to  see  if  it  is  responding  as  ex- 
pected. If  not,  the  Admhiistering'  Authority 
can  alter  or  terminate  the  relief. 

The  f ollo\nng  factors  are  also  included  for 
the  Commission  to  consider  in  making  its 
determination: 

For  the  purposes  of  an  indsutry  that  has 
developed  a«  assessment  and  strategy,  the 
ability  of  producers  to  generate  adequate 
capital  to  finance  the  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment; 

Evidence  of  injurious  industrial  targetinr. 

The  inability  to  generate  an  adequate 
level  of  prof ^  from  the  operation  of  domes- 
tic production  facilities; 

The  extent  to  which  diversion  of  export  to 
the  U.S.  ocdurs  liecause  other  markets  are 
closed:  { 

Imports  of  some  domestic  producers  shall 
not  be  considered  a  factor  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  serous  injury  or  threat  of  serious 
injury. 
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m.  MEASURB  TO  KBPOMS  TO  IXJURIOXTI  HI- 
DUSTRIAL  TAROBTIIIG  AHD  XnttkO.  TRAOB  PRAO- 

ncis 

Injtulotu  industrial  targeting  is  brought 
within  the  ambit  of  section  301  and  other 
amendments  are  made  to  improve  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  to  combat  unf  aii-  trade 
practices.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
change  is  the  transfer  of  authority  to  act  in 
section  301  cases  from  the  President  to  the 
Administering  Authority.  With  respect  to 
targetinr 

Section  301  is  amended  to  make  injurious 
industrial  an  actionable  practice: 

A  determination  of  material  injury  by  the 
rrc  is  required: 

If  the  Administering  Authority  finds  that 
industrial  targeting  exists,  and  the  ITC  has 
determined  that  material  injury  has  oc- 
curred, then  the  Administering  Authority  Is 
required  to  take  action: 

The  choice  of  actions  include  the  current 
authority  under  301  as  well  as  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
fully  offset  the  injury  or  the  submission  to 
the  President  of  proposed  domestic  actions 
and  implementing  le^slation  if  necessary. 

Essentially,  UCTT  has  taken  the  ap- 
proach to  targeting  under  the  CVD  statute 
developed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Trade 
Subcommittee  and  moved  it  into  the  con- 
text of  a  301  action.  Action  against  target- 
ing is  only  authorized  where  the  ITC  has 
made  a  material  injury  determinaiton.  In 
that  case,  the  response  is  mandatory.  How- 
ever, the  Administration  is  given  discretion 
in  the  range  of  possible  actions  it  may  take, 
including  wholly  domestic  actions  that  are 
directed  at  assisting  the  injured  industry 
but  that  entail  no  trade  restrictions. 

LICIT  has  also  added  to  301  a  provision 
for  preliminary  determinations  and  provi- 
sional action.  In  the  case  of  injurious  indus- 
trial targeting,  if  the  preliminary  determi- 
nations of  the  ITC  and  the  Administering 
Authority  are  affirmative,  then  provisional 
action  is  required.  Otherwise,  it  is  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administering  Authority. 

The  other  major  provisions  that  address 
foreign  trade  practices  are  a  subsidy  code 
commitments  policy,  a  natural  resource  sub- 
sidy provision,  a  provision  on  foreign  market 
value  and  a  provision  on  threat  of  injury. 

The  bill  writes  into  law  a  "commitments 
policy"  with  respect  to  developing  country 
accession  to  the  subsidies  code.  This  Is  de- 
signed to  ensure  a  consistent  policy  on  this 
important  matter  that  in  the  past  has  been 
excessively  influenced  by  short-term  politi- 
cal considerations. 

The  natural  resource  subsidy  provision  is 
similar  to  the  one  which  passed  the  House 
last  year,  although  it  reflects  the  changes 
made  prior  to  going  into  conference  on  the 
1984  Trade  and  Tariff  Act. 

The  section  on  foreign  market  value 
amends  the  antidumping  law  in  two  ways: 

Dumping  would  be  found  If  prices  were 
not  sufficient  to  recover  all  costs  at  the 
actual  level  of  production  during  the  period 
of  investigation  even  if  they  were  sufficient 
to  cover  costs  over  a  longer  period; 

In  constructed  value  cases,  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment assisted  lUcD  for  a  group  of  (x>m- 
panies  shall  be  the  cost  which  the  Individual 
producer  would  have  Incurred  had  it  not 
been  part  of  a  government  program. 

The  section  of  threat  of  injury  adds  two 
additional  items  that  the  ITC  must  consider 
when  making  a  determination  of  threat  of 
injury.  The  Commission  must  determine  if 
trade  in  the  article  has  been  the  subject  of 
foreign  government  targeting  or  subject  to 
import  restrictions  in  other  countries. 
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TITLE    I— NATIONAL    TRADE    POUCT 
AND  NEOOTIATING  OBJBCI'IVEB:  NE- 
GOTIATION AnTHORITT 
sacnoii  101.— DKLARATioa  or  batioiial 

TRABK  POUCT  OMtTlVM 

ExplaniMon  Of  prmiMion 
This  section  sets  forth  Mtiimal  trade 
policy  objectivee  for  the  United  Statea.  A 
strong  perfnmanoe  in  intemattoiial  trade  Is 
stated  to  be  neoeanry  to  support  the  na- 
tion's defense  and  its  oveneas  stntedc  com- 
mitments, to  oontribute  to  increaaed  produc- 
tivity which  will  mn>t»rtr»  thc  Datloo's  Stand- 
ard of  living,  to  promote  domestic  employ- 
ment, to  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  de- 
veloping countries,  to  support  growth  of  the 
world  economy,  and  to  strengtben  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Ita  major  tntd- 
ingpartnen. 

To  achieve  these  bbjecdves.  UjB.  trade 
policy  should  open  world  markets  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity:  enforce  VS.  unfalr 
trade  practice  laws  to  prevent  harm  to  U.8. 
firms  and  workers;  provide  a  consistent 
policy  of  support  to  American  ezptnts;  seek 
to  negotiate  intonational  nilea  restricting 
financial  assistance  to  industries  in  global 
overcapadty:  promote  policies  tmhanrtng 
United  States  int«natlonal  competlttveneM; 
prevent  foreign  government  actioas  which 
cause  injury  to  other  countries  by  artificial- 
ly expanding  exporta:  and  assist  firms  and 
workers  in  industries  facing  serious  trade 
problems. 

Retuon*  for  jrrovititm 
The  purpose  of  this  secUon  is  to  give  the 
nation's  performance  in  international  trade 
appropriately  greater  importance  in  the  for- 
mulation of  government  policy. 

SaCTIOK  102. — PROCKDORZ  POR  EBTABUSHnC 
TRADXAOimM 

ExttlaiuMon.  of  prnvMon 
This  section  establishes  a  procedure  for  an 
annual  Congressional  review  of  the  Admin- 
istering Authority's  proposal  to  aocompUsh 
the  goals  provided  for  in  section  101  of  this 
Act.  The  Administrative  Authority  will  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  sector  advisory 
committees  prior  to  win^g  its  proposal. 
The  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
will  hold  an  itnnnai  hearing  for  interested 
members  of  the  public  to  present  their 
views  on  the  objectives,  gcwls  and  priorities 
of  U.S.  trade  policy.  The  committees  wiU 
consult  with  the  Administering  Authority 
concerning  the  record  of  the  hearings.  After 
the  hearings,  the  committees  shall  by 
formal  vote  accept,  reject  or  modify  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority's  proposal  and  submit 
formal  advice  on  this  matter  in  writing  to 
the  Administering  Authority. 

iteason /br  provision 
The  obJecUves.  goals  and  priorities  of  VS. 
trade  policy  need  to  be  more  formally  and 
regularly  influenced  by  Congress  and  the 
public.  This  provision  provides  a  woricable, 
annual  procedure  to  accomplish  this 
through  a  process  of  dialogue  and  consulta- 
tions among  the  Administering  Authority, 
the  Congress  and  the  public 

SECTION  103.— ■RooTUTDia  ouwarm 
ffptonoMon  oT  provision 
This  provision  establishes  as  new  negotiat- 
ing objectives  the  development  of  new  inter- 
national rules  to  increase  discipline  where 
currmt  international  rules  are  not  existent 
or  are  inadequate.  Such  objectives  indude 
limiting  the  injurious  effects  of  foreign  gov- 
ernment actions  enhancing  the  export  com- 
petitiveness of  beneficiary  enterprises:  ex- 


panding of  the  OATT  Oovemment  Procure- 
ment Code  to  cover  actions  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments excluding  n.S.  products  from 
maricet  access;  providing  commmi  standards 
and  procedures  for  safeguard  actions:  ex- 
panding the  list  of  proscribed  export  sub- 
sides; utmung  the  OATT  system  to  curb  the 
export  credit  race:  renegotiating  the  subsl- 
dies  code  concerning  developing  country  ao- 
cesston  to  the  code;  and  (ntMnoUng  Interna- 
ttooal  cooperation  In  trade  and  numetary 
p<dldes  in  order  to  facilitate  balanced 
growth  in  worid  trade,  promote  exchange 
rate  stability  and  seek  a  solution  to  the  debt 
repayment  problems  of  devel<q>ing  coun- 
tries. 

iZeoson* /or  provision 

This  provision  applies  the  overaU  negoti- 
ating objectives  stated  in  section  103  by  de- 
veloping internationally  agreed  rules  to  reg- 
ulate and  eliminate  specific  injurious  prac- 
tices in  the  world  trading  system  and  to  im- 
prove the  degree  of  international  coopera- 
tion to  provide  a  firmer  foundation  for  ex- 
panding trade. 

atTiow  104.— wMonATnio  unBomTrr  witb 

MMUUlI  to  PORXXOII  OOVSaMMXaT  procdrb- 

■Brr  AMD  DOMxsTic  ouv^unuorT  Acnows 

THAT     SUBSTAirnALLT     ALTBI     U.S. 


Ext>lanation  of  provision  e 

This  section  provides  negotiating  author- 
ity ctmceming  discriminatory  procurement 
by  foreign  govemmoits  and  Judicial  or  ad- 
minlstraUve  decisions  by  the  United  States 
Oovernment  that  substantially  alter  access 
to  the  U.S.  market.  In  both  rssri  the  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  la(^  of  fair  and  equitable 
market  opportunities  for  U.S.  firms  and 
workers. 

In  the  case  of  long-standing  market  access 
problems  because  of  discriminatory  procure- 
ment by  foreign  governments,  the  Adminto- 
tering  Authority  is  to  negotiate  to  obtain 
fair  and  equitable  market  opportunities  and 
may  impose  certain  trade  restrictions  to 
achieve  It.  With  respect  to  recent  (since 
1980)  domestic  actions  by  the  United  States, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  substantially  open 
access  to  dcHnestic  markets,  and  where  the 
Administering  Authority  finds  a  rigwifiryp^ 
denial  of  market  opportunities  in  a  foreign 
market,  the  Administering  Authority  Is  re- 
quired to  obtain  fair  and  equitable  market 
OMWrtunitles  through  negotiations  to  open 
the  foreign  market  to  U.S.  products  and. 
pending  that  achievement,  to  impcee  condi- 
tloos  of  access  to  the  U.S.  market  equivalent 
in  effect  to  those  predating  the  domestic  ad- 
ministrative or  Judicial  measures. 

The  Administering  Authority  may  provide 
information  to  agencies  and  courts  of  the 
UJS.  Oovernment  to  assist  them  to  deter- 
mine the  competitive  impact  of  adininistim>- 
tive  or  Judicial  decisions  affecting  VS. 
market  access. 

Authority  given  to  the  Administering  Au- 
thority under  this  section  indudes  suq>en- 
sion  or  withdrawal  of  trade  agreement  bene- 
fits, imposition  of  import  duties  or  restric- 
tions, and  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  restrict  or  deny  service  sector 
access  authorization.  The  Admin^tering  Au- 
thority may  also  submit  to  the  Congress 
fast-track  legialation  designed  to  impose 
conditions  of  access  to  the  U.S.  market 
equivalent  in  effect  to  those  predating  the 
domestic  administrative  or  judicial  meas- 
ures. 

Action  undn-  this  section  may  be  taken 
upon  motion  of  the  Administering  Author- 
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ity  or  mfter  invvsUgmtion.  upon  the  flllnc  of 
a  petlttaa  by  any  interested  party. 

iteoaoiu  ybr  proviaton 
Thia  aection  provides  the  Administering 
Authority  with  negotiatlnc  tools  so  that  un- 
balanced market  access  between  the  United 
States  and  its  trading  partners  may  be  rem- 
edied. 8uch  tools  are  needed  in  ll^t  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  has  moved  to  de- 
regulate or  otherwise  alter  the  structure  of 
certain  Industries,  opening  them  to  procure- 
ment from  foreign  suppliers  through  inter- 
national trade.  Fweign  governments  mean- 
while often  purchase  only  doraestlcaUy  pro- 
duced goods.  Because  no  VS.  agencies  have 
authority  to  influaice  United  States  or  for- 
eign procurement  practices  to  reuMdy  the 
situation,  and  because  the  OATT  Procure- 
ment Code  does  not  address  the  problem, 
the  United  States  currently  has  no  leverage 
for  controL  Providing  the  Administering 
Authority  with  a  mandate  to  negotiate  for 
subatsnrially  equivalent  market  opportuni- 
ties abroad  seeks  to  rectify  this  problem. 
TITLE  n— TRAMSPKR  OF  AUTHORTTT 

TO    AOimnsTXRmo    authorttt: 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TTTU:  I  OF  TRADE 
ACT  OF  1974 

SBuriua  101.— Taunna  op  authokrt  to  thk 

ADIUJilSIISIire  AUTROaiTT 

SxpUauUion  of  provision 

This  section  amends  Section  406  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  TtUe  V  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  and  Section  S97  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
19M  to  give  the  Administering  Authority  in- 
creased power  to  act  independently  from 
the  President. 

Section  4M  of  the  1974  Trade  Act  deals 
with  actions  the  President  can  take  to  offset 
market  disruption  caused  by  imports  from 
Communist  countries.  This  provision  trans- 
fen  ultimate  auth«»lty  to  take  any  such 
aetfcm  to  the  Administering  Authority. 

Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  deals 
with  the  administration  of  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (OSP)  program  by 
the  President.  This  section  transfers  author- 
ity for  running  the  OSP  mogram  to  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority. 

Section  337  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  deals 
with  actions  the  President  can  take  to  pro- 
tect domestic  industries  from  infringement 
of  patent  and  copyrights  by  imports.  Again. 
this  provision  transfers  that  ultimate  au- 
thority to  the  Administering  Authority. 

iteoaoiu /br  provMon 
The  transfer  of  authority  to  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  is  «»*««g~^  to  depollUdze 
decisions  in  the  international  trade  arena 
and  taicreaae  the  effectiveness  of  the  chief 
trade  policy  spokesperson  for  the  United 
States. 
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ncnam  aoa.— asuausmmrr  of  sacioiAL 

■SimSCH  AMD  lIOIIIT(»XKa  CAPABIUTT 

ExpbmaHon  0/ vrot/iaton 
This  section  would  have  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  establish  a  program  to  assess  and 
evaluate  industrial  and  trade  plana  of  other 
countries  and  their  effect  on  U.S.  industry, 
trade  and  employment  and  report  the  re- 
sults ^nwiMiiy  to  the  Congress. 

The  Secretary  and  the  United  States 
Trade  Representatives  are  required  to  con- 
vene industry  sector  advisory  panels  to 
assess  actual  and  potential  dislocation,  chal- 
lenge or  opportunities  for  specified  VA  in- 
dustries and  formulate  specific  recommen- 
dations to  encourage  modernisation  and  Im- 
prove the  industry's  ability  to  compete.  The 
work  of  the  panels  under  this  section  is 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  laws. 


I  /teojoiuAM-provMon 
This  aeetlon  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
VB.  trafe  policies  and  laws  keep  abreast  of 
the  eveftchanging  problems  they  are  meant 
to  address.  Under  current  law,  UJS.  trade 
policies  and  laws  frequently  become  outdat- 
ed as  th*  industrial  trade  policies  of  its  trad- 
ing partners  evolve.  Annual  reports  of  this 
evolution  should  allow  Congress  to  amend 
the  laws  in  a  more  timely  fashion.  Similarly, 
U&  po^cy  vis-a-vis  American  industries  is 
often  too  slow  in  evolving  to  permit  domes- 
tic industries  to  remain  competitive.  Indus- 
trial sedtor  advisory  panels  would  be  well 
equipped  to  provide  recommendations  as 
how  bes^  to  improve  the  country's  ability  to 
competa 

SgCnOK  SOS.— ADVISOBT  STSIOt 

£zpIanaMon  q/prooirion 
This  section  would  amend  Section  138  of 
the  Trs4e  Act  of  1974  to  allow  committees 
of  the  private  sector  advisory  system  to 
have  Joint  meetings  (both  business  and 
labor)  at  the  initiative  of  the  respective 
committee  chairpersons.  In  addition,  the 
Administering  Authority  could  call  on  such 
committees  before  and  during  trade  negotia- 
tions to  provide  technical  or  policy  advice. 
Reason  for  pToviMion 
The  present  advisory  system  provided  in 
section  135  is  deficient  in  not  provfaUng  for 
Joint  meetings  of  labor  and  busineas  advi- 
sors. Jotit  meetings  would  allow  labcn'  and 
business  advisors  to  resolve  their  dlff er«ioes 
and  thefeby  avoid  situations  in  which  the 
govemnient  is  required  to  balance  confllct- 
ingadvlfe. 

SaCtlOH  a04.— BALAHCK  OW  PATlIXins 

ADTHoarrr 
Exptanattan  of  provision 

This  section  explains  that  under  current 
exchange  rate  arrangements  the  dollar  has 
remainell  significantly  overvalued  relative 
to  the  turrent  accoimt  *>»<^Tvy  for  a  sus- 
tained ijeriod  of  Ume.  The  Congress  finds 
that  apAropriate  exchange  rate  values  are 
neceasaikr  if  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  to  function  effectively. 

The  section  amends  Section  122  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  which  authorizes  the 
Presideiit  to  take  temporary  measures  to 
correct  '  an  international  balance-of-pay- 
ments  dfaequlllbriimi.  The  section  raises  the 
maxlmutn  temporary  import  surcharge  to  a 
level  wbpch  is  deemed  necemary  to  assist  in 
restorint  equilibrium  in  the  '^■^'v^  of  pay- 
ments, "fhe  time  limit  for  such  aetUm  is  ■!■« 
loigthei^  from  five  months  to  one  year, 
renewable  through  legislative  action.  This 
section  (efines  the  terms  "balance  of  pay- 
ments" IBS  payments  for  current  transac- 
tions, sad  defines  "balance  of  payments  dis- 
equiUbriMm"  sa  a  current  account  imbalance 
(measur^  on  an  *n«ii«i  basis)  that  has  ex- 
ceeded I  percent  of  the  ONP  for  more  than 
18  months  in  either  deficit  or  surplus. 
Reasons  for  provision 

The  section  explains  that  the  overvalu- 
ation of  Ithe  dollar  relative  to  the  current  ac- 
exaoerbates  problems  caused 
of  market  access  and  aetlona  taken 
governments  to  expand  exports. 

a  definition  of  *«*i»»^of  of 
disequilibrium  as  a  current  ac- 
count iifehalance  in  excess  of  1  percent  of 
VS.  ONP  that  perslsU  for  longer  than  18 
months.!  the  section  defines  the  situation  in 
which  t%e  President  may  tmpw»  m  import 
surcharge  to  offset  the  imbalance.  The 
Preside^  is  also  provided  with  more  flexi- 
bility tq  deal  with  today's  larger  and  more 
persistent  balance  of  paymento  deficits. 


TITU!  inj-REUEF  FROM  INJURY 
CAUSED  BT  IMPORT  COMPETITION 

'IM  VBSIIOATIOIIS  UMOaa  SICTIOH 
TIAIK  ACT  OF  1ST4 

noMon  o/prooMon 
smends  Chapter  1.  llUe  n  of 
of  1974.  deiOing  with  author- 
iporary  import  relief  to  in- 
following  investigations  by 
'  Trade  Commission.  In  the 
decision  to  grant  import 
with  the  President.  This 
section  transfers  that  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministering Apthority. 

This  sectloi^  includes  enhancement  of  an 
Industry's  oompetitiveness  as  a  purpose  for 
which  import  Relief  can  be  sought. 
Standing  is  jidven  to  an  industry  that  pro- 
parts,  components  or  subss- 
ily  destined  for  incorpora- 
llke  or  directly  competitive 
article, 
replaces    the   requirement 


sacnoii  soi.- 
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Thissectlo) 
the  Trade 
ity  to  grant 
Jured  indi 
the  Internal 
past,  the  uli 
relief  has 


duces 
semblles 
tkminan 
with  an 
This  section 


that  imports  be  the  "substantial  cause"  of 
injtiry  with  the  requirement  that  they  be 
merely  "the  cause  of  injury."  The  term 
"cause"  is  defined  as  a  cause  which  is  impor- 
tant, even  though  another  cause  or  other 
causes,  such  as  a  general  economic  reces- 
sion, may  be  i|f  equal  or  greater  Importance. 
This  sectio»  Blao  llsU  additional  factors 
for  the  International  Trade  Commission 
(rrC)  to  consider  in  making  a  determination 
of  threat  of  ihJury.  These  include  (1)  a  de- 
cline in  marketiiig  share;  (2)  higher  and 
growing  domfstic  inventories;  (3)  a  down- 
ward trend  lit  production,  profit,  wages  or 
employment;  (4)  foreign  industrial  target- 
ing; and  (5)  the  extent  to  which  diversion  of 
exports  to  thfc  V£.  market  occurs  because 
other  markets  are  closed.  The  section  also 
provides  that  imports  by  domestic  producers 
shall  not  be  ^nsidered  a  factor  iiuHr^Ung 
the  absence  iof  serious  Injury,  or  threat 
thereof.  If  injury  is  found  to  exist,  the  ITC 
must  recomidend  relief,  evea  If  the  relief 
will  only  assist  in  remedying  the  injury.  The 
ITC  may  alsolrecommend  adjustment  assist- 
ance in  addition  to  increased  duties  or 
import  restrictions. 

R^sons  for  provisions 
The  requirebient  that  importo  be  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  injury  has  made  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  relief 
during  a  recession.  Moreover,  the  ITC  has 
never  develobed  any  consistent  methodolo- 
gy to  weigh  v4rious  causes  of  injury  in  order 
to  determine  if  imports  are  a  substantial 
cause.  Each  Commissioner,  therefore,  has 
made  indepei^ent  Judgments,  never  based 
on  consistent  jeriteria  or  methodology,  about 
the  issue  of  "nibstantial"  cause.  The  statute 
cannot  lie  fmrly  administered  on  such  a 
basis.  Reducing  the  requirement  to  "cause" 
will  remedy  tils  and  will  make  U.S.  law  con- 
sistent with  iiitematlonal  law. 

factors  to  be  considered  in 
kt  of  serious  injury  sre  de- 
that  timely  relief  can  be 
in  which  the  actual  injury 
is  only  demonstrable  after  irreparable  harm 
has  been  don«  to  the  competitive  position  of 
a  UJ3.  Industry. 

sxcnoR  so$.— paovisioiiAL  hklixf  upon 
iraDiiio  dp  camcAL  cihcitkstahcks 
Explanation  of  provision 
This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  to  Sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  permit- 
ting the  Administering  Authority  to  impose 
provisional  n|easures  should  It  find  that 
critical  drcuustances  exist.  Critical  circum- 
stances are  defined  as  Instances  where  a 


Theaddll 
determining 
signed  to 
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delay  in  inhibiting  a  significant  increase  in 
imports  which  occurred  over  a  abort  period 
of  time  would  cause  damage  difficult  to 
repair.  Provisional  measures  may  consist  of 
duty  tanpositian.  tariff -rate  quotas,  quantita- 
Uve  restrictions,  orderly  markeUng  agree- 
ments or  any  combination  thereof.  Ttaeae 
measures  would  remain  in  tarot  tmtU  the 
President  rev<*es  them,  the  ITC  makes  a 
negative  determination,  or  60  days  after  the 
rrc  makes  an  affirmative  determination. 
Reasons  A>r  proriston 
This  section  grants  the  Administering  Au- 
thority the  ability  to  institute  import  reme- 
dies in  the  short-term  without  waiting  for 
the  normal  time  periods  sssociated  with  the 
petition  and  investigation  process  author- 
ized In  Section  301.  Under  current  law. 
nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  critical  cir- 
cumstances in  the  short-term.  To  remedy 
this  situation,  this  section  autboriiea  the 
Administering  Authority  to  take  certain 
provisional  measures  to  ensure  that  further 
injury  does  not  occur  ma>dy  as  a  result  of  a 
petition  being  filed. 

sacTiOR  303.— comuLTAnom  wttb  poaxiaa 
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Explanation  of  provision 
This  section  amends  Section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  ivovide  that  when  the 
ITC  makes  an  affirmative  recommendation 
to  the  Administering  Authority,  it  shall  de- 
termine whether  the  forei^i  government 
concerned  engaged  in  actions  to  »»im»»h 
export  markets  or  to  restrict  imports  of  the 
article,  and  whether  diversion  of  exports  to 
the  United  States  has  occurred  because 
oXbxx  markets  are  dosed.  If  the  ITC  deter- 
mines that  either  of  theae  condltims  has  oc- 
curred, and  the  Administering  Authmlty  de- 
cides to  impose  imptut  relief,  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  must  consult  and  negotiate 
with  other  producing  and  nniMnii«t^|r  coun- 
tries to  seek  to  establish  a  multilateral 
framework  for  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
(Wment  of  fair,  equitable  and  non-disruptive 
patterns  of  trade. 

Reasons  for  provision 

Whoi  the  Administering  Authority  has 
been  informed  by  the  ITC  that  foreign  gov- 
emmmts  promote  exports  or  restrict  im- 
ports in  ways  which  harm  U.8.  exports  or 
divert  products  to  the  U.S.  market,  the  Ad- 
ministering Authority  must  also  negotiate 
with  the  foreign  governments  to  seek  an 
end  to  such  practices. 

sacnoR  304.— iRDOSTBT  ASsassMBirr  ard 
ooMpaiiiivsRBS  snuraoT 
Expianation  of  provision 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  304.  enti- 
Ued  "Industry  Assessment  and  Competive- 
ness  Strategy."  The  section  aocorik  firms 
and  woricers  representing  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  industor  the  rigiit  to  request  ttie 
establishment  of  an  ad-hoc  industry  adviso- 
ry group  to  prepsre  an  assessment  of  cur- 
rent problems  and  a  strategy  to  tmhiicf 
competitiveness  for  the  industry.  The  ss- 
sessment  and  strategy  Is  to  set  forth  objec- 
tives and  q>ecific  stqis  which  woikers  and 
firms  could  usefully  undertake  to  tanprove 
the  industry's  ability  to  compete  or  to  assist 
the  industry  to  adjust  to  new  methods  of 
competition.  The  advisory  group  is  to  in- 
clude In  its  report  a  determination  of  the 
ability  of  producers  in  the  Industry  to  gen- 
erate adequate  capital  to  finance  the  mod- 
ernization of  plant  and  equipment,  or  to 
otherwise  oihance  oompetitivmess.  includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  overaU  capital  re- 
quirements of  the  industry.  Copies  of  the 
assessment  and  strategy  are  to  be  submitted 


to  the  ITC.  the  Administering  Authority, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  Oommeroe  and  Labor 
within  130  days  after  the  ITC  began  the  In- 
vestigatian.  The  membership  of  the  group  te 
to  taidude  appointees  of  the  Administering 
Authority  who  are  representattve  of  work- 
ers and  the  industry,  and  employees  of  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  UAor.  Staff 
is  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

After  the  assessment  and  strategy  is  com- 
pleted, the  Administering  Authority  win 
seek  to  obtain,  on  a  ocofldential  basts.  Inf  or- 
m^ui  from  individual  members  of  the  ad- 
visory group  concerning  how  they  Intend  to 
act  upon  the  recommended  objectives  and 
actions  in  the  assessment  and  strategy,  or 
other  actions  they  Intend  to  take  to  en- 
hance competitiveness.  Sudi  information 
wHl  be  shared,  on  a  confidential  basis,  with 
the  ITC  and  the  Secretaries  of  lAbor  and 
Commnoe. 

Failure  to  i»epare  an  sssissiiii  iil  and 
strategy  for  the  Industry  may  not  be  a 
factor  considered  by  the  ITC  In  making 
ettiter  lU  injury  determinstfcm.  or  lU  rtiief 
rwiommfnrtatloo.  nor  may  It  be  a  factor  in 
the  relief  deciston  of  the  AAi«>«i^yy««y  ^^. 
thority.  The  ITC  is.  however,  required  to 
take  aooount  of  such  ■ssnssmiiiil  and  strate- 
gy in  making  ita  reoommendatiaa  regarding 
the  appnvriate  relief. 

The  ITC  is  also  to  consider,  as  a  factor  in 
evaluating  threat  of  substantial  injury,  the 
inability  of  producers  In  the  IndiMtry  to  gen- 
erate adequate  capital  to  finance  plant  and 
equipment  modemlBtiim  at  m\\*nr»  com- 
petittvenesa.  as  provided  In  the  assessment 
and  strategy. 

This  section  requires  the  Admlnistatng 
Authority,  in  determining  what,  if  any. 
relief  to  provide  an  injured  industry  to 
evaluate  the  assessment  and  strategy  and 
take  account  of  the  probable  effectivenem 
of  imp«t  relief  as  a  means  to  improve  oom- 
petitlve  abilities.  The  Secretariea  of  lAbor 
andOcmmeroe  are  also  required  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  assessment  and  strategy  In  de- 
veloping their  advice. 

This   section    also   provides    that   when 

import  relief  is  granted  and  an  swfss I 

and  strategy  for  the  Industry  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  Administering  Authority  is  enti- 
tled to  rdy  upon  the  actioDs  outlined  In  the 
aaseament  and  strategy,  and  Indhrlihial  con- 
fidential submlarians.  as  one  basis  for  grant- 
ing relief.  The  Admlnlatering  Authority  is 
also  to  fstahlish  a  review  committee,  com- 
prised of  Itadf  and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
meroe  and  I^bor.  to  monitor  aetiaiM  talcen 
to  Improve  the  oompetitive  position  of  the 
Industry,  ineludlnc  aetiaaa  deaertbed  in  the 
confidential  sutamlaiaiM.  If.  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  advisory  group,  the  review 
committee  oonaiden  that  reoonmended  ac- 
tions and  otaJeetiv«B  In  the  aMcamcnt  and 
strategy  or  Intended  actions  deaertbed  tn 
confidential  submlssloiM  are  not  being  Im- 
plemented, or  are  bdng  unsadstaetorily  Im- 
plemented, and  that  the  faOure  to  Imple- 
ment them  is  not  Justified  by  dianged  ctr- 
cumstanoes  and  has  adveEsely  affected  the 
overall  implementation  of  the  objecttvea  In 
the  aasesnaent  and  strategy,  then  It  must  so 
notify  the  Administering  Authority.  The 
Administering  Authority  wm  then  ask  the 
Commission  to  report  under  section 
203<iX3)  on  the  effects  of  removing  relief. 
After  receiving  the  CommlaBlan  report,  the 
Administering  Authority  wm  Immediately 
consider  whether  Import  relief  to  the  Indus- 
try should  be  terminated  or  wuvWfUH 
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Keaaons  for  provision 

When  an  Industry  is  injured  by  import 
competition  and  has  developed  an  assess- 
ment and  strategy  for  the  industry,  the  ful- 
fillment of  which  wm  aid  it  to  avoid  future 
injury,  the  law  should  provide  for  relief 
which  is  adequate  to  meet  such  strategic 
needs.  This  seetlMi  is  designed  to  do  that 

Some  industries  in  the  United  States  can 
only  avoid  oontinuiiw  Injury  from  Import 
competition  by  undertaking  major  steps  to 
enhance  competitiveness.  Currant  law  is  de- 
ficient in  not  inriiMMin  this  as  a  reason  for 
which  relief  might  be  sought  snd  not  pro- 
viding the  industry  the  means  for  develop- 
ing an  appropriate  assessment  and  strategy 
for  the  induKry.  This  section  is  AmmJwnM^  to 
ramedy  these  defidenciea. 

Because  the  relief  provided  takes  account 
rf  the  assesment  and  strategy,  thoe  is  a 
risk  that  petitioners  wm  seek  this  slteraa' 
tive  merdy  to  increase  their  chances  of 
being  accorded  substantial  relief.  By  requir- 
ing that  they  ■'•^"■"y  undertake  actions 
specified  in  the  ssseasment  and  strategy 
this  section  avoids  that  risk. 

aacnoR  sos.— DDoar  rklop 

Exptanatlon  of  provision 

This  section  provides  that  if  the  Adminis- 
tering Authority  determines  that  impart 
rdief  Is  appropriate,  the  Administering  Au- 
thority Shan  consult  with  petitioners  and  in- 
«taistry  representatives  as  to  the  advissbOity 
of  taking  action  under  the  countervailing 
duty  provisions  of  U.S.  trade  laws  or  under 
'ntle  m  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  where 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  actions  would  be  appropriate. 
Reasons  for  provision 

This  section  provides  a  mechanism  for 
follow-up  when  information  regardizw 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices  actionable 
under  U.8.  trade  laws  becomes  available 
during  the  course  of  an  investigation. 
TITLE    IV— RELIEF   FROM    INJURIOUS 

INDUSTRIAL        TAROETENO        AND 

UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 
SacnOR  401.— KRFOacaMBRT  OP  ORinB  SXAiaS 

BIORIS   URBia  TXAZB  AORBMaRn   ARD   RB- 

SPORSS  TO  DUUXIOUS  IRUUSiaUL  TARISIIRO 

ARD( 


Explanation  Of  provision 
Tbii  section  amends  the  law  in  a  nimnber 
of  ways  as  described  bdow.  It  transfers  aU 
Section  301  authmlty  from  the  President  to 
the  Administering  Authority. 

This  sectiiRi  authorises  the  Administering 
Authority  to  act  in  response  to  injurious  in- 
dustrial targeting,  defined  as  sny  combina- 
tion of  coordinated  government  actions, 
whether  carried  out  severally  or  Jointly 
a^iich:  (a)  are  bestowed  on  a  specific  enter- 
mlse  Industry  or  group  thereof,  (b)  sssist 
such  enterprise,  industry  or  group  to 
become  more  competitive  in  the  export  of 
any  dass  or  kind  of  merchsndise,  and  (o 
cause,  or  threaten  to  cause,  material  injury. 
Under  current  law.  the  President  is  au- 
thorised to  take  "all  appropriate  and  feasi- 
ble action  within  his  power."  In  addition,  it 
is  specified  that  he  may  suspend  benefits  of 
trade  agreement  concessions  and  twip«^ 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions.  Under 
this  section,  the  Administering  Authority's 
authority  to  resptmd  to  burdensome  foreign 
polides  does  not  indude  the  right  to  take 
aU  appropriate  and  feasible  action  but  does 
indude.  in  addition  to  suspension  of  trade 
agreonent  benefits  and  imposUtion  of 
duties  or  Import  restrictions,  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  with  foreign  countries  to 
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fully  oftet  the  burden  on  VJR.  oommerce. 
the  sutamiHlon  to  the  President  of  propoeed 
•ctlone  and  iinpiementinc  ledilatlon.  If  cec- 
eaury.  and  the  reoommendatkm  of  sctlona 
to  the  President  to  modify  or  deny  servtoe 
■ect(»- eeoen  authorisation. 

This  aectkm  also  requires  the  Admlnlster- 
Inc  Authority  to  coosult  with  representa- 
tives from  industry  and  labor  prior  to  reach- 
ing any  determination,  and  requires  that 
confidential  information  submitted  durinc  a 
section  301  investigation  is  available  for  dis- 
closure under  administrative  protective 
order. 

iteosoiu  >br  provision 

Under  current  law.  the  President  is  au- 
thorlMd  to  initiate  proceedings  and  talce 
action  under  section  301.  The  elimination  of 
this  Presidentlsl  authority  and  the  grant  of 
it  to  the  Administering  Authority  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  political  element  in  the 
section  301  process  and  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  chief  VA.  trade  spokesper- 
son. 

Current  V&  trade  laws  are  particularly 
inadequate  to  address  the  challenges  now 
being  posed  to  \3S.  industries  by  injurious 
foreign  industrial  targeting  policies.  Increas- 
ingly, foreign  governments  are  implement- 
ing industrial  targeting  policies  directed  at 
promoting  and  increasing  the  international 
competitiveness  and  maAet  share  of  par- 
ticular Industries.  These  programs,  which 
often  combine  direct  subsidies,  preferential 
financing,  tax  incentives,  discriminatory 
procurement  practices,  government  support 
for,  or  participation  in,  research  and  devel- 
opment, government  toleration  of  or  partici- 
pation in  cooperative  research,  production 
or  marketing  efforts,  and  numerous  other 
measures,  can  and  often  do  negatively  affect 
the  competitive  position  of  XS&.  industries 
in  the  UjB.  market  or  third  country  mar- 
kets. 

The  adverse  consequences  for  VS.  indus- 
tries of  targeting  are  dlstingtilshable  from 
those  siworiatfd  with  export  subsidization 
as  traditionally  defined  and,  as  such,  are  not 
adequately  addressed  by  existing  U.S.  trade 
remedies  legislation.  The  adverse  effects  of 
successful  targeting  are  frequently  evtdmt 
in  an  erosion  of  \S&  market  share  in  third 
country  markets,  as  well  as  in  financial  per- 
formance and  injury  through  increased  im- 
ports in  the  XJS,  market.  Moreover,  the  en- 
hancemwit  of  the  targeted  industry's  com- 
petitive position  is  often  achieved  before 
any  erosion  of  market  share  here  or  abroad 
has  occurred  and  does  not  disappear  after 
the  targeting  program  has  been  terminated. 
Because  of  its  unique  characteristics,  the 
problem  of  targeting  is  best  handled  under 
secUon  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

To  deal  adequately  with  the  effects  of  tar- 
gettaig,  it  is  necessary  to  expmnly  include 
among  the  available  responses  the  right  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  fully  offset  the  adverse  effects  of 
industrial  targeting. 

SBcnoii  «oa. — ui  visuoatioits  umtn  txtlk 

m  OP  TBI  TKAOB  ACT  OP  1S7« 

SxpUmation  of  pTooitHm 
This  section  requires  the  Administering 
Authority  to  present  questionnaires  to  the 
foreign  governments  and  enterprises  con- 
cerned and  to  verify  all  information  on 
which  it  relies  in  making  its  final  determina- 
tion. 

If  a  foreign  government  or  enterprise  falls 
to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  or  provides 
inadequate  information,  the  Administering 
Authority's  determination  is  to  be  based  on 
the  best  information  available,  including  al- 
legations contained  in  the  peUtlon. 


The  Administering  Authority  must  deter- 
mine no  later  than  five  months  after  the 
date  on  which  an  investigation  Is  Initiated 
whetUo'  the  final  determination  Is  likely  to 
be  af irmatlve.  If  this  preliminary  determl- 
natios  is  affirmative,  provisional  measures 
may  lie  imposed. 

Tbei  Administering  Authority  must  make 
a  fin^  determination  no  later  than  11 
numtls  after  the  date  on  which  the  Investi- 
gatioq  was  initiated.  If  the  determination  is 
ive,  action  taken  must  occur  within 
of  that  decision. 

section  also  requires  the  Administer- 
ithority  to  consult  with  appropriate 
sector  representatives  concerning 
implementation  of  aettona  to  be  taken  under 
Secti^  301.  Should  the  Administering  Au- 
thori^.  following  an  affirmative  final  deter- 
mlnaaon,  decide  that  action  by  the  U.8.  is 
not  upropriate.  It  shall  report  to  Congress 
on  its  reasons  for  taking  no  action  and  on 
the  views  of  the  industry  representatives. 
Reaaotu  for  pTovitUm 

WhCe  consultations  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment fare  not  necessary,  such  governments 
and  ifDreign  enterprises  often  are  the  sole 
sourcf  of  information  of  value  to  the  admln- 
isteri$g  authority  in  making  its  final  deter- 
mination. The  new  requirement  that  the 
Admi|iistering  Authority  present  question- 
nairei  to  the  foreign  governments  and  en- 
terprfees,  together  with  the  provision  that, 
if  8u<^  information  is  inadequate  the  Ad- 
minls^ring  Authority  may  rely  on  the  In- 
fomuition  in  the  petition,  are  designed  to 
ensurp  that,  in  fact,  determinations  are 
basedl  on  the  very  best  and  most  complete 
information. 

Un^er  section  305  it  is  now  possible  that 
in  cafes  in  which  relief  action  is  appropri- 
ate, a^on  will  not  be  taken  imtll  12  months 
after  the  date  on  which  the  investigation  is 
inltla^d.  During  this  delay  the  industry 
may  guffer  irreparable  harm.  The  provision 
for  provisional  relief  is  designed  to  guard 
againkt  this  possibility. 

Unoer  current  section  301  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  when  relief  action,  if  any,  wUl 
be  tuen.  U.S.  industries  have,  as  a  result, 
not  found  section  301  to  be  a  reliable  source 
of  relief.  The  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this  Inad- 
equady  by  providing  a  definitive  time  frame 
wlthih  which  final  determinations  and 
actios  must  be  takeiL  A  »nfc»<wiiim  period  of 
12  months  is  both  long  enough  to  permit  a 
reaaccuible  determination  and  short  enough 
to  provide  relief  In  a  timely  manner. 

SKTBH  403.— KAintATOIT  ACTIOII IH  CASKS  OP 

I  nuvmious  muusxauL  TAaosTXHo 
I       Explanation  qA  provision 

Following  a  preliminary  determination 
that  gn  action  constitutes  Injurious  industri- 
al taiketing,  the  Administering  Authority  is 
dlrec^  to  establish  an  advisory  committee 
composed  of  industry  representatives  and 
fedei^  officials  and,  with  that  committee, 
to  fotmulate  proposals  to  restore  the  com- 
petltfre  position  of  the  domestic  industry  in- 
volved. 

Thii  section  directs  the  International 
Trad#  Commission  (ITC)  to  reach  prelimi- 
nary land  final  determinations  of  whether  a 
VS.  kidustry  Is  materially  Injured  or  threat- 
ened with  material  Injury,  or  the  establish- 
ment or  growth  of  a  VS.  indusi^  is  materi- 
ally retarded,  by  reason  of  sales  or  likely 
sales) of  the  merchandise  imder  investiga- 
tion uiat  is  affected  by  industrial  targeting. 

In  biaklng  the  determination  of  material 
Injuiv  the  ITC  Is  to  consider,  among  other 
f actAs,  actual  and  potential  negative  effects 
on  einployment,  sales,  production,  market 


shares.  aUIty  to  raise  capital.  Inventories, 
investmenti  caah  flow  and  growth  of  VS.  In- 
dustries, ulweU  as  the  displacemait  of  UJ3. 
exports  in  ttiird  country  marlcets. 

In  making  the  determination  of  threat  of 
material  iniury  by  reason  of  injurious  for- 
eign industrial  targeting,  the  ITC  is  to  con- 
sider among  other  factors,  inereaaes  in  pro- 
duction cadadty  In  countries  under  invesU- 
gatfam  likely  to  result  in  Increased  exports 
from  such  Tcountry,  rapid  increase  and  ef- 
fects of  vA.  market  pmetration.  the  proba- 
bility thatjprioes  of  Imports  Into  the  VS. 
will  deprea  domestic  prices,  or  prices  of 
goods  entering  third  mai^eU  will  displace 
n.8.  exports. 

If  the  AAnlnistering  Authority  finds  pre- 
fhat  a 


strument 
trial 
Injury  or 

detei 


foreign  government  or  in- 
y  has  engaged  in  foreign  indus- 
whlch  is  a  cause  of  material 
,t  thereof  to  an  Industry  as 
preliminarily  by  the  ITC,  the 
Authority  is  required  to  take 
action  to  prevent  further  injurious  effects 
of  the  targeting  program.  Following  final 
determinations  by  the  Administering  Au- 
thority and  the  ITC,  the  Administering  Au- 
thority Is  qp  take  action  to  fully  offset  any 
injurious  afect  and,  where  necessary,  is  to 
submit  to  t|ie  President,  who  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  itroposed  legislation  to  implement 
such  actioSs.  The  legislation  will  be  based 
on  recomnjendations  by  an  Industry  adviso- 
ry group  comprised  of  business  and  labor  in 
the  injured  industry  and  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  any  appropriate  government 
aguicies. 

This  section  also  permits  the  Administer- 
ing Authority  in  cases  involving  injurious 
industrial  I  argeting  to  accept  an  agreement 
by  the  fore  Ign  govenunent  concerned  in  lieu 
of  the  other  actions  available,  such  ss  sus- 
pension of  trade  agreements.  The  agree- 
ment must  eliminate  Injurious  effects  on 
U.8.  industry  as  far  as  possible,  and  must  be 
approved  taw  the  petitioner. 

If  the  Contracting  Parties  to  the  OATT 
disapprove*  of  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  Stales  under  section  301,  the  admin- 
istering au^iority  is  given  the  discretion  to 
modify  or  itermliuite  the  action  or  proffer 
compensation. 

This  section  also  specifies  that  if  dumping 
or  subsidiaation  are  lucovered  during  the 
investigation,  the  Administering  Authority 
shall  consult  with  petitioners  and  represent- 
atives of  workers  and  firms  in  the  affected 
industry  as  to  the  advisability  of  taking  ap- 
pnwrlate  action  under  U.S.  unfair  ti«de 
practice  la^ro. 

Rea»ons  for  provision 

In  cases  Involving  injurious  industrial  tar- 
geting, nMotiations  necessarily  take  time. 
As  a  result,  U.S.  industry  may  suffer  irrep- 
arable harm  before  relief  Is  provided.  Thus, 
in  cases  ofjtaijurious  Industrial  targeting,  for 
which  suck  negotiations  are  frequentiy  the 
most  appropriate  remedy,  special  provision 
is  made  f oi  a  fast-track  legislative  procedure 
to  provldej  domestic  assistance  to  injured 
U.S.  firms  ^d  workers. 

A  wide  mriety  of  actions  are  available  to 
the  United  States  under  section  301  as  re- 
vised by  tils  bill.  As  a  result,  it  is  possible 
that  a  response  measure  may  be  disap- 
proved by  the  OATT  Contracting  Parties. 
The  OATT  trading  system  has,  over-all, 
functioned  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  important,  therefore  that  the 
VS.  avoidj  as  far  as  possible,  taking  actions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  OATT.  This 
section  pn  ivldes  the  Administering  Author- 
ity with  tne  authority  to  modify  actions  or 


proffer  compensation  when  actions  taken 
under  section  301  are  Judged  by  a  duly  con- 
stituted OATT  body  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  OATT. 

TITLE  V— COUNTERVAHJNO  AND 
ANTIDUMPINO  DUTIES 

SICnOR  BOl.— LIIQTATIORS  ON  ACCDTAMCB  OP 
UOUMIST  UMUaa  THS  *""*flilTT 

£:xptonation  Q^  provision 
This  secUon  amends  section  701  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  by  requiring  that  coun- 
tries "under  the  Agreement"  must  commit 
themselves  under  the  Oeneral  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  eliminate  export 
subsidies  within  one  year  not  to  inoMse 
existing  export  subsidies;  not  to  extend  such 
subsidies  to  new  merehandlse  or  introduce 
new  export  subsidies:  and  to  eliminate  im- 
mediately export  subsidies  on  merchandise 
which  the  ITC  finds  is  already  competitive 
in  the  U.S.  market  and  would  be  competitive 
without  such  subsidization.  Least  developed 
countries,  as  defined  in  section  124  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  19«1,  as  amended, 
are  allowed  a  transitional  period  of  five 
years  to  phase  out  export  subsidies,  in  con- 
trast to  higher  Income  developing  countries 
that  must  eliminate  the  subsidies  within 
one  year. 

The  Administering  Authority  is  required 
to  review  compliance  with  the  commitments 
once  a  year.  If  noncompliance  Is  found,  the 
designation  as  a  country  under  the  Agree- 
ment will  be  withdrawn.  The  Administering 
Authority  will  initiate  a  countervailing  duty 
investigation  tmder  section  303  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1930.  with  respect  to  sny  merchan- 
dise from  the  country  that  has  previously 
been  the  subject  of  a  final  affirmative  coim- 
tervalling  duty  determination,  and  liquida- 
tion will  l>e  suq>ended.  The  suspension  of 
liquidation  will  be  terminated  if  the  Admin- 
istering Authority's  preliminary  determina- 
tion is  negative. 

fieosons /or  provision 
This  secUon  is  designed  to  Increase  com- 
pliance by  U.S.  trading  partners  with  the 
Subsidies  Code  negotiated  during  the  Multi- 
lateral Trade  Negotiations.  Under  U.S. 
countervailing  duty  law,  the  benefita  of  the 
injury  test  are  limited  to  countries  which 
have  signed  the  Subsidies  Code.  These  pro- 
visions are  designed  to  limit  the  benefit  of 
the  Code  to  countries  which  accord  Code 
benefits  to  the  United  SUtes.  However,  this 
purpose  has  been  circumvented  by  coimtries 
which  sign  the  Code  but  fail  to  fulfill  their 
obligations  thereunder.  This  section  of  the 
bill  is  designed  to  remedy  that  inequity  by 
requiring  actual  fulfillment  of  Code  obliga- 
tions. Products  of  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries are  frequentiy  not  competitive  in  the 
VS..  even  with  subsidization.  As  a  result, 
these  countries  are  allowed  a  transitional 
period  of  five  years  to  phase  out  export  sub- 
sidles  on  such  products.  Other  countries 
must  eliminate  export  subsidies  within  one 
year.  In  addition,  continuing  compliance  is 
encouraged  by  providing  for  annual  reviews, 
and  by  requiring  that  where  a  country  fails 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  Its  agreement, 
liquidation  wlU  be  suspended  and  a  counter- 
vailing duty  Investigation  will  be  Initiated 
on  any  merchandise  previously  found  to  l)e 
subsidized. 

SKcnoH  soa. — natdsai,  rxsourcx  ars 

SUBSIDIBS 

Explanation  ofpnvitUm 
This  section  expands  the  scope  of  action- 
able domestic  sulMidies  to  include  natural 
resource    subsidies.    Countervailing    duties 
would  be  applicable  where  a  natural  re- 
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source  input  oonstttutes  a  significant  por- 
tion of  a  producer's  total  cost  and  Is  sold  by 
a  government-controlled  entity  to  down- 
stream producers  within  the  domestic 
market  at  a  regulated  price  which  is  lower 
than  the  export  price  or  fair  mariut  value 
and  is  not  freely  available  to  U.S.  producers. 
The  level  of  the  subsidy  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  price  and  the 
export  price,  unless  there  are  i>o  exports  of 
the  resource  product  or  the  export  price  is 
distorted  by  reason  of  government  action.  In 
that  case,  the  level  of  the  subsidy  should  be 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  price 
and  the  fair  market  value.  The  fair  marltet 
value  would  be  baaed  on  the  price  generally 
available  in  world  ma^eU  and  to  U.8.  pro- 
ducers. 

R^aton*  for  provision 

The  purpose  of  adding  a  specific  provision 
to  address  the  problem  of  natural  resource 
subsidies  is  to  discourage  the  growing  use  of 
two-Uered  pricing  arrangements  and  other 
below  cost  pricing  structures  by  resource- 
rich  countries.  These  policies  have  the 
effect  of  subsidizing  their  domestic  produc- 
ers by  affording  them  preferential  or  below 
market  rates  for  resource  products. 

The  bill  provides  for  two  methods  of 
measuring  the  subsidy  level:  the  export 
price  and.  in  cases  where  there  are  no  ex- 
ports or  the  export  price  is  distorted,  the 
fair  market  value.  In  some  products,  prices 
may  very  a  great  deal  from  maricet  to 
market,  and  a  realistic  fair  market  value 
finding  would  have  to  assess  such  factors  ss 
the  oMnparative  advantage  of  the  resouice- 
producing  country  and  its  access  or  lack  of 
access  to  lucrative  export  markets.  Compar- 
ative advantage  does  not,  in  the  context, 
refer  to  artificial  advantagea  imr«— h 
through  government  control  or  regulation, 
since  this  would  have  the  effect  of  negating 
the  entire  provision,  but  refers  instead  to 
any  cost  advantages  enjoyed  by  such  coun- 
try by  virtue  of  indigenous  factors  such  as 
abundant  suppUes,  lower  production  costs 
or  lower  tranqwrtation  cost. 

The  term  "natural  resource  product"  is 
not  defined  In  the  bilL  It  is  intended  to 
apply  to  basic  energy  products,  such  as  pe- 
troleum, petroleum  products  (such  as  fuel 
oU),  and  natural  gas  and  Is  left  flexible 
enough  to  apply  in  appropriate  drcimi- 
stances  to  other  natural  resources  if  they 
are  the  subject  of  a  two-tiered  or  below  fair 
market  value  government  pricing  scheme 
and  are  a  significant  portion  of  the  resulting 
manufactured  product.  Moreover,  the  term 
is  broad  enough  to  andy  to  eases  where  the 
govenunent  pridng  scheme  applies  to  dif- 
ferent stages  of  proeeiatng  or  refinement  of 
the  basic  resource  product. 

sscnoH  SOS.— pouiaii  luaKsr  valth 
Explanation  q/ provision 

TUs  section  provides  that  In  cases  involv- 
ing industries  benefiting  from  a  government 
pnnnotional  program,  the  cost  of  lUkD  used 
to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  the  prod- 
uct shall  be  the  cost  which  the  Individual 
producer  would  have  Incurred  had  it  not 
been  part  of  the  governmental  program. 

The  section  also  provides  that  In  cases  in- 
volvlng  products  whose  production  costs  de- 
cline as  production  volume  inereaaes.  sales 
would  be  disregarded  as  the  basis  for  foreign 
martcet  value  if  prices  were  not  sufficient  to 
recover  all  costs  at  the  actual  level  of  pro- 
duction during  the  period  of  Investigation, 
even  if  prices  were  sufficient  to  cover  costs 
over  a  longer  period. 

This  section  also  provides  that  where  the 
Administering  Authority   determines  that 
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imports  mto  the  home  mariwt  of  the  for- 
legn  producer  have  been  restrained,  the  unit 
cost  of  production  sliall  be  adjusted  to  re- 
flect what  the  level  of  home  market  sales 
would  be,  absent  the  import  restraint. 

Reaion*  for  provision 

When  an  industry  benefita  from  a  govern- 
ment promotional  program,  the  cost  of 
R&D  is  frequentiy  greaUy  reduced.  Such  an 
industry  should  not  be  able  to  avoid  dump- 
ing duties  because  of  reduced  casta  where 
such  reduction  is  attributable  to  unfair 
trade  practices  such  as  governmental  pro- 
motional programs.  This  provision  would 
avoid  this  inequity  by  attributing  Uie  R&D 
coete  the  producer  would  have  incurred  in 
the  absence  of  the  governmental  program. 

Under  existing  law.  industries  may  avoid 
dumping  duties  on  sales  made  below  current 
cort  If  they  are  able  to  show  that  they  will 
recover  costa  over  a  longer  period.  In  this 
way.  industries  which  benefit  from  econo- 
mies of  scale  have  been  able  to  achieve  such 
economies  at  the  expense  of  VS.  industry 
by  initlaUy  engaging  in  large-scale  below 
cost  sales  on  the  U.S.  maricet.  This  new  pro- 
vision is  designed  to  ensure  that  such  sales 
do  not  escape  discipline  and  are  subject  to 
dumping  duties. 

By  imfairly  restricting  importa  into  the 
home  market,  foreign  producers  are  able  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  capacity  utilization. 
This  provision  would  enaUe  the  Administer- 
tng  Authority  to  adjust  the  foreign  produc- 
er's cost  of  production  to  eliminate  the  ef- 
fecta  of  the  Import  restraint  on  unit  cost. 

SBCnOH  e04.— THXKAT  OP  ISJUST 

fxplano^ion  0/ provision 
This  section  adds  to  additional  items  that 
the  International  Trade  Commission  must 
consider  when  determining  whether  that  a 
threat  of  injury  exists.  The  Cnnmission  is 
directed  to  determine  if  trade  In  the  article 
or  articles  under  investivUion  has  been  the 
subject  of  foreign  govmunent  targeting  or 
is  subject  to  import  restrictions  hi  other 
countriea. 

JZeotons /or  provision 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  determine 
If  the  merchandise  under  investl^tion  is 
the  subject  of  any  acts,  policies  or  practlcea 
of  the  exporting  country  which  are  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  competitiveness  of  the 
merchandise  in  world  markets,  because  this 
Is  an  indication  of  future  potential  import 
sales  from  the  foreign  countries  implement- 
ing targeting  programs.  The  second  factor, 
the  existence  of  restrictions  on  importa  of 
the  merchandise  Into  other  countries,  is  di- 
rected at  the  possibility  of  future  diversioo 
of  world  exporta  into  the  U.S.  market  be- 
cause other  marketa  are  closed.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica ftces  an  international  trade  crisis. 
Our  international  competitiveness  is 
declining  month-by-month,  year-by- 
year. 

We're  practicing  "vampire  e<x>nom- 
ics."  Inhaling  goods  and  currency  from 
around  the  world. 

We've  become  import  Junkies. 

The  statistics  tell  the  story. 

Between  1980  and  1984,  our  trade 
deficit  quadrupled,  to  $123  billion. 

Now  the  downward  spiral  is  acceler- 
ating. 

Recently,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  the  trade  statistics 
for  April.  Imports  increased  slightly. 
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Exports  fell  3.6  percent.  As  a  result, 
our  overall  trade  deficit  rose  by  7.3 
percent,  to  $11.9  bOllon.  To  put  It  an- 
other way.  for  every  $1  worth  of  TJJB. 
goods  tolng  out.  there  were  $1.80 
worth  of  f  oreim  goods  coming  in. 

These  deficits  are  not  Just  abstract 
statistics  for  economists  to  drtiate. 

The  trade  deficit  has  left  its  marie  all 
across  my  home  State  of  ll<»tana: 

Another  limiber  mill  has  dosed,  and 
130  more  jobs  were  lost 

The  XJJB.  aluminum  industry  is  no 
longer  competitive,  and  in  Colimibia 
FkUs  an  efficient  plant  is  on  the  brink 
of  dosing. 

In    Butte,    every    copper    mine    is 


And  the  Montana  wheat  farmer- 
like  his  colleagues  across  the  Nation- 
is  losing  export  sales. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  all 
across  the  country.  Good,  productive 
wooers  are  losing  their  Jobs. 

Cleariy.  we  must  respond. 

The  question  is  how. 

The  solution  is  really  a  cranbination 
of  things.  Not  a  tourniquet,  but  in- 
stead a  hundred  bandaids. 

For  one  thing,  we've  got  to  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  so  that  we  gradu- 
ally bring  the  value  of  the  dollar 
down. 

For  another  thing,  we've  got  to  in- 
crease our  productivity. 

There's  no  guarantee  that  America's 
economy  wiU  remain  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world  automaUcally.  In 
fact,  our  major  international  competi- 
tors—Japan, Oermany.  France. 
Canad»— all  are  increasing  their  rates 
of  productivity  faster  than  we  are. 

To  turn  this  around,  we  have  to 
revise  seme  of  our  dtunestic  polldes 
dramatically  so  that  we  encourage 
more  savings,  better  education,  and 
better  labor-managrment  cooperation. 

*  TOOBBBinUBB  POLICT 

Finally,  we  need  a  tougher,  more 
pragmatic  trade  policy. 

As  Presidait  Reagan  himself  recent- 
ly said,  "we  cannot  play  innocents 
alntMd  in  a  world  that  is  not  inno- 
cent" 

This  is  as  true  for  trade  policy  as  for 
anything  else.  Too  often,  we've  tried 
to  set  free  trade  by  example,  in  the 
quixotic  hope  that 
would  follow  along. 

Well  they  haven't 
practiced  a  kind  of 
ism,"  protecting  their  own  markets 
and  subsidising  the  Invasion  of  ours. 

Some  of  these  unfair  trade  practices 
are  covered  by  our  existing  trade  laws. 
But  others  are  not. 

So  we  have  to  update  our  laws,  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  new  global 
competition. 

nADB  L&W  MOBBinUTIOR  ACT 

That  is  what  the  legislation  Senator 
Hszm  and  I  are  introducing  today. 
"The  Trade  Law  Modernization  Act." 
is  designed  to  do.  This  omnibus  lealsla- 


everybody    else 

Instead,  they've 
"new  mercantil- 
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Les  three  sets  of  changes  in  ez- 
iw. 
the  TUiA  injects  Congress 
more  forcefully  into  the  trade  policy- 
maldqg  process  by  establishing  more 
specific  policy  and  negotiating  objec- 
tives and  improving  pongressionsl 
oversight  of  the  administratiim's 
progrtss  achieving  those  objectives. 

Second,  the  TLMA  makes  several 
overdte  changes  in  XJS.  trade  law. 
Two  of  these  changes  revise  our  unfair 
trade  laws  to  prohtldt  the  most  damag- 
ing f crms  new  mercantilism- industri- 
al targeting  and  natural  resource  sub- 
sidleslA  third  revises  the  section  201 
clause"  to  lower  the  injury 
require  condiUonallty.  and 
make  it  a  more  useful  tool 
adjustment 
the  TLMA  makes  a  series  of 
»us  changes  to  improve  our 
programs.  For  example,  it  im- 
proves our  information  gathering  ca- 
pabHuy  and  increases  the  automnny  of 
our  chief  trade  representative. 

Mr. 'President,  these  changes  are  an 
aggressive  but  nonprotectionlst  re- 
sponse to  the  growing  trade  crisis.  Ba- 
sicalll.  they  refine  our  trade  policy  ob- 
jectives and  gives  the  administrati<m 
the  tools  it  needs  to  achieve  them. 

I  hppe  that  our  colleagues  review 
this  INIslation  carefully  and  lend  us 
their  Support* 

i 

^y  Mr.  8TMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsohaqa): 
S.  1357.  A  bill  to  encourage  physi- 
dansl  and  surgeons'  medical  protec- 
tion i^d  indemnity  associations:  to  the 
Comiidttee  on  Finance. 

lersicun'  Am  auaasom'  mutual 
moncnoM  ahb  mssKiRTT  absociatiohs 
Mr.'SYMMS.  Mr.  President  today  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a  tax 
propqsal  to  encourage  the  growth  and 
development  of  physicians'  and  sxir- 
geontf  mutual  protection  associations. 
Thes^  insurance  associations  have 
been  organized  and  operated  by  physi- 
ciansrwithin  the  last  20  years  as  an  al- 
ive to  conunerical  insurance. 
>ling  of  insurance  funds  by  as- 
ion  members  provides  lower  cost 
malpractice  insurance  to  these 
profeMonals.  Lower  cost  maliwactice 
insurance,  in  turn,  creates  the  follow- 
ing advantages  to  all  of  us: 

Flrft.  It  reduces  the  pressure  to  raise 
medifalfees; 

SecJDnd.  it  encourages  a  greater 
number  of  physicians  to  establish  com- 
petitKe  private  practices: 

Third,  it  allows  physicians  to  pur- 
chase suffident  amounts  of  malprac- 
tice protection;  and 

Fourth,  it  encourages  physicians  to 
monitor  the  quality  of  medical  care 
provVed  by  members  of  their  assodsr 
tionsslnce  they  each  have  a  direct  and 
persouJ  stake  in  successful  malprac- 
tice daims. 

BACKaSOUHD 

Cu^ntly.  over  half  of  medical  mal- 
practice insurance  is  provided  by  these 
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Many  physicians  have 
been  reludtant  to  Join,  however,  be- 
cause pollayholders  must  make  a  sub- 
stantial i^tial  payment  of  capital 
upon  Joining  an  association  in  addition 
to  paying  ithe  annual  premium.  This 
initial  payi^ient  is  required  because  the 
assodationfc  are  self -insured  and  must 
therefore.  I  create  a  funding  reserve 
suffidently  large  to  cover  the  actual 
risks  of  thi  associations'  members. 

Under  current  law,  only  premi\mis 
paid  for  pnyaidan  malpractice  insur- 
ance are  ^educUble  in  the  year  they 
are  paid  or  incurred.  The  praniums 
for  commercial  Insurance  tend  to  be 
substantially  larger  than  premiums 
payable  to|  the  association,  and  the  de- 
ductions f  f  r  those  premium  payments 
to  commeidal  insurers  are  larger.  No 
deduction  {is  allowed,  however,  for  a 
contrtbuti< 
dation. 
are 
the 
accrued. 
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to  the  capital  of  the  ; 

capital  contributions 
also  taxable  as  income  to 
m  in  the  year  received  or 
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In  ot&et  to  encourage  membership 
in  these  associations  and  provide  tax 
treatment  iwhlch  is  balanced  and  com- 
parable tol  the  treatment  of  commer- 
cial mutual  insurers,  a  solution  was  ne- 
gotiated kith  the  Department  of 
Treasury  and  the  predominant  com- 
mercial m|dpractice  insurers.  This  so- 
luticm.  wfaUch  is  embodied  In  the  bill, 
matches  the  recognition  of  income  in 
the  same:  year  that  a  deduction  is 
taken  and  results  in  a  nominal  revenue 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  The  proposal  was 
successful^  passed  In  the  Senate  last 


of  the  Senate  Defidt  Re- 

of  1984.  It  was  dropped  by 

ice  committee  for  reasons 

the  merits  of  the  propos- 


year 
ductlon 
the  conf  ( 
unrelated 
aL 

The  language  of  this  legislation  cre- 
ates the  mUowing  changes  to  the  In- 
ternal ReiKnue  Code  of  1954: 

1.  The  gnm  income  of  such  uaoctations 
would  not  aidude  mny  payment  mmde  by  a 
member  of  |a  qualified  capital  contribution 
upon  Joining  the  ■wodatlon. 

2.  A  member  would  be  pennitted  a  deduc- 
tion for  hlal  qualified  capital  contribution  to 
the  aaaodaflon  aa  an  expense  incurred  In  a 


trade  or 
would 
amount  wl 
pendent 
erase  and 

paid 
payments 


That  annual  deduction 
allowed  to  the  extent  of  the 
would  be  payable  to  an  Inde- 
company  for  limUar  cov- 
be  further  reduced  by  any 
to  the  aaaodatlon  or  premltmu 
that  taxable  year.  Any  excess 
>t  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  the 
year  paid  Auld  be  carried  forward  and  de- 
ducted in  any  of  the  taxpayer's  five  succeed- 
Inc  taxable  years. 

3.  The  ^elusion  from  the  association's 
gross  inoone  would  not  apply  to  the  extent 
the  membei '  deducts  his  contribution  to  ca9- 
Ital  as  a  tra  le  or  business  expense. 

4.  The  amoimt  of  the  capital  contribution 
refunded  to  a  member  if  he  terminates 
membership  in  the  association  would  be  in- 
cluded in  me  member's  gross  Income  when 
received  to  phe  extent  a  prior  deduction  was 
obtained  for  the  contribution. 


5.  These  special  rules  would  apply  only  to 
exlstlns  aaodatloos  which  provided  medi- 
cal malpractice  liability  protection  under 
state  laws  prior  to  January  1. 1984. 

6.  The  provision  would  apply  to  payments 
made  to,  and  receipts  of.  mutual  protection 
associations  made  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

COirCLUSION 

As  a  result  of  the  escalation  of  Jury 
awards  in  medical  malpractice  litiga- 
tion, the  cost  of  medical  malpractice 
insurance  coverage  has  slLyrocketed. 
One  sensible  and  constructive  re- 
.  sponse  to  the  crises  caused  by  this  cost 
escalation  has  been  the  adoption  of 
special  State  insurance  laws  permit- 
ting the  establishment  of  doctor-con- 
trolled mutual  protection  organiza- 
tions to  help  reduce  risks  and  to  help 
lower  the  cost  of  malpractice  protec- 
tion. I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
take  the  lead  in  promoting  this  sensi- 
ble reform  by  cosponsoring  and  sup- 
porting this  proposal  to  adopt  the  tax 
laws  to  the  structure  of  these  associa- 
tions in  a  balanced  and  equitable 
manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxooBD.  as  follows: 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auemUed, 

raruciAirs'  Am  sunaoics'  icutuai. 

PRoncnoK  Am  uuikmjiiit  associatiohs 

(a)  In  OnmAi — Section  821  (relatinc  to 
mutual  insurance  companies)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  subsection 
(g)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  CotTAni  Prtsiciaiis'  Am  Suwaaom' 
MuTDAi.  PaoncnoK  akd  iRDBmnrr  Asso- 

CIATIOin.— 

"(I)  TKKATMXirr  or  Assocunoics.— 

"(A)  Capital  cownnxmoin.— There  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  gross  Income  of  any 
eligible  physicians'  and  surgeons'  mutual 
protection  and  indemnity  association  any 
Initial  payment  made  during  any  taxable 
year  to  such  association  by  a  member  Join- 
ing such  association  which— 

"(1)  does  not  release  such  member  from 
obligations  to  pay  current  or  future  dues, 
assessments,  or  premiums;  and 

"(il)  is  a  condition  precedent  to  receiving 
benefits  of  membership.  Such  initial  pay- 
ment shall  be  included  in  gross  Income  for 
such  taxable  year  with  respect  to  any 
member  of  such  association  who  elects  to 
deduct  such  payment  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2). 

"(B)  RxTtnui  or  coirraiBUTioHs.— 

"(1)  IH  Okrikal.— The  repayment  to  any 
member  of  any  amount  of  any  payment  ex- 
cluded under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  not  be 
treated  as  poUcyholder  dividend,  and  is  not 
deductible  by  the  association. 

"(11)  Souaci  or  axrnitMs.— Except  in  the 
case  of  the  termination  of  a  member's  inter- 
est in  the  association,  any  amount  distribut- 
ed to  any  member  shall  be  treated  as  paid 
out  of  surplus  in  excess  of  amounts  ex- 
cluded under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  DxsucnoN  KUBcnoR  roH  i«»M»^g  or 

KUOnUE  ASSOCIATIORS.— 

"(A)  Elbction  to  tkkat  patmkiit  as  txaox 
OH  Busimss  KXPERSKs.— To  the  extent  not 
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otherwise  allowable  under  tills  title,  any 
member  of  any  eUdtile  association  may 
elect,  with  notice  to  and  with  the  cnaent  of 
such  sssortatioo  with  respect  to  such  elec- 
tion, to  treat  any  initial  payment  m«/tt 
during  a  taxable  year  to  suA  association  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  expense  incurred 
in  connection  with  a  trade  or  business  tm 
purposes  of  the  deducUon  aUowable  under 
section  162,  to  the  extent  mieb  payment 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be 
payable  to  an  indepoident  insurance  compa- 
ny for  similar  insurance  coverage  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  SecreUry),  and  further  re- 
duced by  any  annual  dues,  sssrasiiiiinls.  or 
premiums  paid  during  such  taxMtike  year. 
Any  excess  amount  not  allowed  as  a  deduct 
tlon  for  the  taxaUe  year  in  which  such  pay- 
ment was  made  pursuant  to  the  limitatkm 
contained  in  ttie  preceding  sentence  »ti»ii. 
subject  to  such  limitation,  be  allowable  as  a 
deduction  in  any  of  the  B  nifrrmllin  taxable 
years,  in  order  of  time,  to  the  extent  not 
previously  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this 
sentence. 

"(B)  Tna  or  SLBcnoM.— The  election 
under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  made  upon 
joining  the  SMOdation.  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(C)  Rooms  or  mruL  patmbrs.— Any 
amount  attributable  to  any  initial  payment 
to  such  association  deaeribed  in  paragraph 
(1)  wtilch  is  later  refunded  for  any  reason 
shall  be  Included  in  the  grass  Income  of  the 
recipient  In  the  taxable  year  received,  to  the 
extent  a  deduction  for  such  payment  was  al- 
lowed. Any  amount  refunded  in  excess  of 
such  payment  sbaU  be  ifyUided  In  gross 
income  except  to  the  extent  otherwise  ex- 
cluded from  income  by  this  title. 

"(3)  Eliqiblb  Assocunoas.— The  terms 
'ellgibte  physicians'  and  surgeons'  mutual 
protection  and  interlndemnlty  arrangement 
or  association'  and  'ellgilde  tsimistion' 
mean  and  are  limited  to  any  mutual  protec- 
tion and  interlndemnlty  arrangement  or  as- 
sociation that  provides  only  m^^tf^i  mai- 
practice  liability  protection  for  tts  members 
and  which— 

(A)  was  operative  and  was  providing  such 
protection  under  the  laws  of  any  State  prior 
to  January  1, 1984; 

(B)  is  not  subject  to  regulatim  by  any 
State  Insurance  department: 

(C)  has  a  right  to  make  imUmitJMi  gMfm 
ments  against  all  members  to  cover  current 
claims  and  losssr,  and 

(D)  is  not  a  member  of,  nor  subject  to  pTt>- 
tection  by,  any  insurance  guaranty  plan  or 
association  of  any  State." 

(1)  In  aoisiAL.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  payments 
made  to  and  receipts  of  physicians'  and  sur- 
geons' mutual  protection  and  indemnity  as- 
sociations, and  refunds  of  paymmts  by  such 
associations;  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

Blr.  MAT8UNAOA.  Mr.  President  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  [Bfr. 
Snocsl  in  reintroducting  a  proposal 
to  encourage  the  development  of  phy- 
sicians' and  surgeons'  mutual  protec- 
tion associations. 

The  growing  numl>er  of  legal  daims 
against  physicians  has  made  commer- 
cial malpractice  insurance  often  pro- 
hibitively expensive.  Volimtary 
mutual  self-insurance  associations  for 
physicians  can  provide  a  lower  cost  al- 
ternative to  <»mmerdal  malpractice 
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insurance.  These  mutual  protection  as- 
sociations liave  not  been  used  to  their 
full  potential  because  their  advantages 
over  commercial  insurance  are  num. 
fied  when  physician  members  must 
make  a  nondeductible  initial  contribu- 
tion to  the  capital  of  the  association  in 
addition  to  paying  the  aimual  premi- 
um. 

This  legislation  embodies  a  compro- 
mise reached  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  commercial  insurers  last 
year  to  revise  the  tax  treatment  ac- 
corded to  these  associations.  This  pro- 
posal will  make  these  associations 
commercially  conmetitive  in  a  manner 
that  is  revmue  neutraL  The  following 
changes  would  be  created  in  existing 
law: 

First,  the  gross  income  of  such  asso- 
ciations will  not  include  any  payment 
made  by  a  member  as  a  qualified  cap- 
ital contribution  upon  Joining  the  as- 
sociation. 

Second,  a  member  wHl  be  permitted 
a  deduction  for  his  qualified  capital 
contribution  to  the  association  as  an 
expense  incurred  in  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Third,  the  above  exdusion  from  the 
association's  gross  income  will  not 
apply  to  the  extent  the  member  de- 
ducts his  contribution  to  capital  as  a 
•trade  or  business  expense. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  the  capital 
contribution  refunded  to  a  member  if 
he  terminates  meml>ership  in  the  asso- 
ciation will  be  induded  in  the  mem- 
ber's gross  income  when  received  to 
the  extent  a  prior  deduction  was  ott- 
talned  for  the  contribution. 

Fifth,  these  special  rules  will  apply 
only  to  existing  associations  which 
provided  medical  malpractice  liability 
protection  under  State  laws  prior  to 
January  1. 1984. 

The  provision  would  a{q>ly  to  pay- 
ments made  to,  and  receipts  of,  mutual 
protection  associations  made  after  the 
date  of  enactment  According  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  the  rev- 
enue effect  of  this  provision  would  be 
less  than  $5  million  annually.  The  pro- 
posal was  successfully  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Defidt  Reduction  Act  of 
1984  but  was  not  adopted  by  the  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
for  reasons  unrelated  to  the  merits  of 
theproposaL 

In  condusion,  Mr.  President  the 
proposal  that  Senator  Stmms  and  I 
offer  today  will  make  malpractice  in- 
surance available  to  physicians  at  a 
lower  cost.  Lower  cost  insurance  will: 
First,  reduce  pressure  to  raise  medical 
fees;  second,  encourage  a  greater 
number  of  physicians  to  establish  com- 
petitive private  practices:  and  third, 
allow  physicians  to  purchase  sufficient 
amounts  of  malpractice  protection  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  Physicians  will  be  en- 
couraged to  monitor  the  quality  of 
medical  care  provided  by  members  of 
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their  aoociations  since  they  would 
have  a  personal  stake  in  successful 
malpractice  claims.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  bill,  which  pro- 
vides for  equitable  treatment  of 
mutual  protection  associations. 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
&  1358.  A  biU  to  amend  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for 
enforcement  by  the  United  States  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AimiaosT  mromcniDrr  op  patknt 


•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  introducing  today  legislation  that 
will  restore  the  ability  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  enforce  an  important 
provision  of  the  Patent  Code  which 
protects  consumers  from  conspiracies 
by  certain  patent  holders. 

The  Patent  Office  arbitrates  dis- 
putes among  inventors  as  to  who 
rightfully  owns  the  patent.  Under  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Patent  Code,  where 
parties  to  a  diqjute  reach  a  settlement, 
the  settlement  must  be  filed  with  the 
Government.  The  penalty  for  secretly 
agreeing  to  settle  these  disputes  would 
be  loss  of  the  patent. 

Section  135  was  enacted  because 
Congress  believed  that  interference 
settlement  negotiations  too  often  re- 
sulted in  anticompetitive  arrange- 
ments whose  impact  and  scope  ex- 
tended well  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
particular  interference  settlement. 

The  House  report  on  the  biU  com- 
mented that: 

Recent  experience  has  indicated  that  par- 
ties have  sometimes  used  these  interference 
proceedinga  In  derogation  of  the  public  In- 
terest, in  that  Interference  settlement 
acreementa  have  been  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  competition.  The  bill 
would  make  it  more  difficult  for  patent  ap- 
plicants and  owners  to  use  an  interference 
settlement  agreement  as  a  means  of  secretly 
violating  the  antitrust  laws. 

Unfortunately,  a  recent  court  of  ap- 
peals decision  makes  it  much  easier  for 
firms  to  enter  into  secret  agreements 
in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.  In 
Vnited  States  v.  FMC  Corp..  717  f.  2d 
775  (3d  cir.  1983),  the  court  held  that 
the  Government  has  no  standing  to 
sue  to  enforce  this  Patent  Code  provi- 
sion. 

Under  this  decision,  section  135  only 
has  the  force  of  law  if  an  infringer  for- 
tuitously raises  this  point  in  a  private 
patent  suit. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  is  quite  simple:  It  overturns  the 
FMC  decision  by  allowing  the  Govern- 
ment to  seek  injimctive  or  declaratory 
relief  to  enforce  the  filing  require- 
ment, and  prevent  secret  conspiracies 
to  violate  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  offered  this  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  comprehensive  patent  legisla- 
tion in  the  99th  Congress,  but  with- 
drew it  at  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Patent  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Mathias,    with    the    assurance    that 


hearings  would  be  held  in  this  Con- 
gress on  this  issue.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Mathias  and 
other  members  of  the  Patents  Sub- 
comrioittee  on  swift  passage  of  this  leg- 
islat  on. 

I  a  Ik  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  tti  e  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

Tl^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccQRO,  as  follows: 

8. 1358 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hbtue  of 
Repri$entativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeAca  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion |35(c)  of  Utle  35  of  the  United  States 
Code'  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"Tke  United  States  may  bring  an  action 
for  e  luitable  or  declaratory  relief  to  enforce 
the  i^vislons  of  this  section."* 

By  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Bradlxt,  Mr.  Dixon, 
and  Mi.  Sihoh  ): 
1359.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
)rize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1986 
igh  1989.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

|«ATIOIIAL  MASS  TRAIf SPOKTATIOH  ACT 

•  Mk*.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
todaty  I  am  introducing  legislation 
whidh  will  reaffirm  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  in  assisting  with  the 
provision  of  mass  transit  services 
acrcps  the  Nation.  I  am  Joined  in  this 
ettatt  by  Senators  Bradlet.  Dixoh. 
and  Simon.  A  fimdamental  premise  of 
this  legislation  is  that  mass  transit  de- 
serves and  requires  Federal  support. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
sent  its  budget  recommendations  for 
mass  transit  to  Congress.  In  its  budget 
message,  the  administration  was  fairly 
direct.  It  said  mass  transit  is  not  a  na- 
tionld  concern  and  that  is  State  and 
locat  governments  want  to  have  buses, 
subways,  and  trains,  they  can  pay  for 
them.  It  said  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Job  in  mass  transit  was  largely 
finished  and  that  a  cut  in  Federal  sup- 
port of  70  percent  was  reasonable.  For- 
tunately, the  Congress  rejected  that 
recommendation. 

when  the  Senate  considered  the 
fiscal  year  1986  budget.  Mr.  President. 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  continue 
funding  mass  transit  at  fiscal  year 
1981  levels.  It  is  still  possible  that  the 
Conference  on  the  Budget  will  arrive 
at  that  conclusion.  I  hope  this  is  the 
cas«.  The  reductions  in  mass  transit 
assumed  by  the  Senate's  budget  pres- 
entation are  less  Draconian  than  the 
adniinistration's.  but  they  do  set  us  on 
a  pith  of  abandoning  the  Federal  role 
in  liass  transit. 

s4r.  President,  we  are  introducing 
the:  National  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1985  to  make  clear  that  we  reject 
massive  retrenchment  in  the  Federal 
Gofemment's  role  in  this  vital  Feder- 
al. Btate,  Emd  local  partnership.  This 
legMation  reaffirms  that  mass  transit 


assistancQ  is  an  essential  part  of  a  bal- 
anced national  transportation  policy 
and  vital,  to  the  economies  of  cities 
and  States  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  19B5  will  make  major  changes 
in  the  minner  in  which  mass  transit 
assistance  is  disbursed  to  the  States. 
First,  thei  level  of  funding  for  ci4>ital 
and  opeikting  assistance  will  be  in- 
creased. Second,  the  legislation  will 
address  the  concern  that  all  States 
should  b<*iefit  from  the  portion  of  the 
gas  tax  aet  aside  for  mass  transit  by 
disbursing  gas  tax  revenues  by  formu- 
la. Finally,  the  legislation  will  provide 
flexibilitil  in  the  delivery  of  mass  tran- 
sit servic 

pumnio 

Curreni  funding  from  general  reve- 
nues for  I  the  section  9  formula  pro- 
gram for  mass  transit  capital  and  oper- 
ating assBtance  is  $2.4  billion.  General 
revenue  support,  under  the  legldatlon 
I  am  introducing  today,  would  be  $2.35 
billion  fol-  fiscal  year  1986.  with  6-per- 
cent grojwth  provided  for  In  fiscal 
years  19$7  through  1989.  Thus,  Mr. 
Presiden1|.  this  legislation  represents  a 
continuing  commitment  to  mass  tran- 
sit, but  8  restrained  commitment  out 
of  generil  revenues.  This  is  partially 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  obligation 
ceiling  fdr  trust  fund  moneys,  which 
are  accumulating  in  the  trust  fund  and 
are  dedi<jated  to  the  sole  purpose  of 
supporting  mass  transit. 

The  current  level  of  funding  out  of 
the  masi^  transit  accotmt  of  the  high- 
way truss  fund  is  $1.1  billion  per  year. 
The  Conkressional  Budget  Office  has 
indlcatecTthat  the  level  of  ftmds  flow- 
ing into  Che  mass  transit  account  can 
support  a  significantly  higher  obliga- 
tion ceiling.  The  National  Mass  Trans- 
portatioi^  Act  would  raise  the  fimdlng 
ceiling  for  the  mass  transit  account  to 
$1.5  billion  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1989.  While  this  figure  is 
higher  than  current  law,  it  is  less  than 
the  amounts  deemed  sustainable  by 
CBO.      j 

Mr.  Pijesident,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Surtpce  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  in  1982.  there  has  been  a  constant 
attack  oa  funding  from  the  mass  tran- 
sit accoimt  for  capital  projects.  Oppo- 
nents of  i  this  program  make  the  point 
that  all  States  pay  the  gas  tax,  which 
is  deposited  in  this  account,  but  not  all 
States  can  count  on  getting  a  share  of 
these  mjoneys.  Proposals  have  been 
made  tojgiuirantee  each  State  a  mini- 
mum allocation  of  gas  tax  funding, 
and  to  allow  funds  to  be  used  for  high- 
way projects  at  the  discretion  of  the 
States.  Such  a  proposal  would  under- 
mine the  very  pun>ose  of  the  mass 
transit  iccount:  to  fund  transit  and 
only  transit  out  of  the  special  account. 

Mr.  President,  each  State  should 
participate  in  a  national  mass  transit 
program  according  to  its  need  for  mass 
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transit  funding.  That  is  the  essential 
purpose  of  the  formula  program  in 
section  9  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act.  In  recognition  of  that  prin- 
ciple, the  National  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  partially  funds  the  section  9 
formula  program  with  gas  tax  reve- 
nues. General  revenues  are  used  for 
the  balance  of  the  section  9  program. 
The  section  3  discretionary  capital 
program,  now  funded  by  gas  tax 
moneys,  will  be  funded  by  general  rev- 
enues. Funding  for  the  section  18  pro- 
gram for  capital  and  operating  aid  to 
small  and  rural  communities  would  be 
funded  out  of  the  mass  transit  ac- 
count. This  realinement  in  funding 
sources  for  mass  transit  will  usaxe 
that  every  State  wiU  be  served  by  the 
program  according  to  that  State's 
need  for  mass  transit  services. 

OmTAMT  AtrrROKIZATIOIl 

Mr.  President,  under  current  law, 
each  transit  program  authorized  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  is 
treated  separately  by  the  Congress. 
The  National  Mass  Transportation  Act 
will  tie  these  various  programs  togeth- 
er in  an  unitary  authorization.  This 
legislation  specifies  the  percentage  of 
mass  transit  q>ending  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  certain  purposes.  Under  a  uni- 
tary authorization.  21.2  percent  of 
available  capital  funding  in  section  3  is 
devoted  to  rail  modernization;  17  per- 
cent is  devoted  to  new  starts;  5.1  per- 
cent of  section  3  funds  would  go  to 
meet  extraordinary  bus  needs;  51.4 
percent  of  the  overall  fimdlng  would 
fund  capital  and  operating  needs  in 
section  9,  with  1.7  percent  funding  the 
section  18  small  and  rural  community 
program. 

mW  STARTS  AHS  OrntATING  ABSIBTAHCK 

The  National  Mass  Transportation 
Act  provides  for  both  new  transit  con- 
struction starts  and  operating  assist- 
ance for  existing  systems.  The  act 
funds  new  starts  out  of  general  reve- 
nues. New  starts  would  be  evaluated 
by  criteria  to  assure  that  they  are  cost 
effective  and  enjoy  broad  lo<»U  sup- 
port. Operating  assistance,  imder  this 
legislation,  would  continue  to  be 
funded  out  of  general  revenues,  at  a 
level  of  $275  million  per  year  as  speci- 
fied in  current  law. 

OTHER  CHANGES  TO  CmuiEIfT  LAW 

The  National  Mass  Transportation 
Act  will  make  additional  programmat- 
ic and  technical  amendments  to  exist- 
ing law  to  enhance  flexibility  in  pro- 
viding mass  transit  services.  Midlife 
overhauls  of  rolling  stock  would  be 
made  an  eligible  capital  expense.  Sole 
source  procurement  of  associated  cap- 
ital maintenance  items  would  be  al- 
lowed if  the  original  rolling  stock  was 
purchased  under  competitive  bid  from 
the  same  manufacturer. 

In  the  interest  of  putting  interstate 
transfer  transit  projects  on  an  equal 
footing  with  highway  projects  result- 
ing from  transfers,  such  simis  as  are 
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necessary  will  be  authorized  for  such 
projects  between  fiscal  years  1986  to 
1989.  In  addition,  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment denied  Interstate  transfer  transit 
projects  since  1982  would  be  restored. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
National  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1985  WiU  lend  much-needed  stability  to 
the  Federal  Mass  Tniult  Assistanoe 
Program.  This  bill  will  not  meet  all 
the  mass  transit  inf  rastructuie  needs 
in  this  country.  This  is  a  restrained  v>- 
proach  to  the  problem.  The  American 
Public  Transit  Association  estimates 
the  need  for  mass  transit  improve- 
ments to  be  over  $30  billion.  Neverthe- 
less, this  legislation  will  provide  a 
clear  signal  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  play  a  role  in  mass  transit. 
Those  who  provide  and  use  mass  tran- 
sit will  know  that,  with  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  be  a  vital  part- 
ner in  providing  mass  transit  options 
to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  a  letter  from 
the  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion be  included  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  1359 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Mass 
TransporUtion  Act  of  198S". 

TITLE  I— URBAN  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

DISCUCnOMAXT  GKAMT  UIOTATIOHS 

Sec.  101.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  In  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
September  30. 1»8»— 

"(A)  not  more  than  31.2  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
21(aKlKB)  shall  be  available  for  raU  mod- 
ernization projecU  authorized  under  this 
section; 

"(B)  not  more  than  17  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(lKB)  shaU  be  available  for  the  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  new  fixed 
guideway  systems  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion: and 

"(C)  not  leas  than  5.1  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
21(aKlXB)  shaU  be  avaiUble  for  the  ex- 
traordinary bus  and  bus-related  acUviUes 
authorized  under  this  section.". 

MEW  START  CRITERIA 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of  1964  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  No  grant  or  loan  for  construction  of  a 
new  fixed  guideway  system  or  extension  of 
any  fixed  guideway  system  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  proposed  project  (A)  is 
based  on  the  results  of  an  alternatives  anal- 
ysis and  preliminary  engineering,  (B)  is  cost 
effective,  and  (C)  is  supported  by  an  accept- 
able degree  of  local  financial  commitment, 
including  evidence  of  stable  and  dependable 


funding  sources  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  the  system  or  extension.  The  Secre- 
tary ShaU  issue  guidelines  that  set  forth  the 
means  by  which  the  Secretary  will  evaluate 
cost  effecUveness.  resulU  of  altemaUves 
analysis,  and  degree  of  local  financial  com- 
mitment. In  ni«n¥>£  grants  and  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  may  also  consider 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any  letter  of  intent 
issued  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  under  section  3(aK4)  of  the  Urban  1 
TransportaUon  Act  of  1964. 

KEAPPORTiomarr  or  pormula  pukm 
Sac.  103.  Section  5(o)  of  the  Urban  _ 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "originally"  lief  ore  "ap- 
portioned" the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1982"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1, 1983": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  such  area  or  part" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  reappor- 
tionment"; and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  which  become  avaU- 
able  after  October  1,  1985,"  after  "October 
1. 1985.". 

nmasTATZ  trahsper  adtrorizatior 
Sec.  104.  Section  4(g)  of  the  Urban 
Transportation  Act  of  1984  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  $400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1986"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and"  after  "September 
20. 1984.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnr  "There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  September  30.  1985,  and  ending 
before  October  1.  1989.  such  sums  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  public  transportation 
proJecU  substituted  for  interstate  segments 
withdrawn  under  section  103(eK4)  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.". 

PORMULA  PUmS  SOURCE  ADJUSmZHT 

Sec.  105.  SecUon  9<aKl)  and  secUon 
9(aK2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  section  21(a)  of  this  Act"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"under  section  21(aKlXA)  of  this  Act  and 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  21(aX7) 
of  this  Act.  and  of  the  amotmt  available  for 
obligation  under  section  21(aX2KC)". 

AVAUASILITT  or  C»irTRACT  AUTRORITT 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr 

"(3)  The  funds  made  available  for  obliga- 
tion under  secUon  21(aX2XC)  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  this  section  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
are  provided.". 

(b)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransporUtion  Act  of  1964  U  amended  by 
adding  after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
foUowinr  "The  funds  made  available  for  ob- 
ligaUon  under  section  21(aX2XD)  shaU  be 
available  for  apportionment  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  accordance  with  this  section  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
sums  are  provided.". 

VEHICLE  OVERHAUL 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  3(aXlXB)  of  the 
Urban  Mass  TransporUtion  Act  of  1964  ia 
amended  by  Inserting  "vehicle  overhaul." 
after  "acquisition,  construction.". 

(b)  Section  9<J)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trazvt- 
porUtion  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Insert- 
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tax  "rehide  overhaul."  after  "oonatruction. 
tanprovement.". 

(c)  Section  IXc)  of  the  Uriian  Uam  Trana- 
portation  Act  of  19M  is  amended  by  addtaic 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUowtaig: 

(1)  by  itriklnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  (10): 

(3)  by  Itriklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (11)  and  Inaertinc  in  Ueu  thereof 
":  and  ":  and 

(B)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowinc: 

"(13)  the  term  'vehicle  overhaul'  means 
the  renewal  of  rolling  stock  subsystems 
(whether  or  not  such  renewal  increases  the 
useful  Ufe  of  the  roUing  stodc)  after  deple- 
tion of  at  least  one-third  of  the  rolling 
stop's  useful  life.". 


Sac  108.  Section  0(kXl)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1904  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "shall  not  exceed"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"shall  be  In  an  amount  equal  to". 

SOLS  aOUaCB  FBOCUBBMEMTS 

Sic  109.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1904  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  ollowlnr. 

"(3)  When  procuring  associated  capital 
mainteoance  items  authorised  under  section 
9(J)  of  this  Act.  a  grantee  may,  without  re- 
ceiving a  sole  source  Justification  from  the 
Secretary,  contract  directly  with  the  origi- 
nal manufacturer  or  supplier  of  the  equip- 
ment or  matwials  to  be  replaced  if  such 
equipment  or  matolals  were  origiiumy  pur- 
chased under  competitive  bidding  proce- 
dures wiiich.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary, were  fair  and  reasonable.  The  grantee 
shall  provide  a  written  assurance  to  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  price  of  such  equipment  or 
material^  Is  not  higher  than  the  price 
charged  to  other  similar  purchasers.". 

AUTHOUZATIOHS 

8k.  110.  Section  31(a)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1904  is  amended— 
(1)  by  taiaerting  "(A)"  after  "(aXl)": 
(3)  in  subsection  (aXlXA).  by  striking  out 
"and    $3,060,000,000    for    the    fiscal    year 
ending  September  30, 1986,"; 

(3)  tai  subsection  (aXlXA),  by  inserting 
"and"  after  "Septonber  30, 1984.": 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (aXlXA) 
the  following: 

"(B)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  3.  4(1).  8.  9. 16(b).  and  18  of  this  Act 
not  to  exceed  $3,350,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  aiding  September  30,  1986, 
$3,491,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig 
September  30.  1987.  $3,640,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1988, 
$3,798,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtaig 
September  30,  1989.  Funds  appropriated 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.": 

(5)  tai  subsection  (aXSXB),  by  striking  out 
"and  $1,100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986,"; 

(6)  tai  subsection  (aX3XB),  by  taisertlng 
"and"  after  "fiscal  year  1884."; 

(7)  by  redesignating  subsection  (aX3XC) 
as  subsection  (aX3XB): 

(8)  by  Inserting  before  subsection  (aXSXE) 
the  following: 

"(C)  There  shall  be  available  from  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  only  to  carry  out  section  9  of  this  Act 
$1,465,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1986  through  1989. 

"(D)  There  shall  be  available  from  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  only  to  carry  out  section  18  of  this  Act 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1980.": 


(9)  i»  subsection  (aXSXE),  by  striking  out 
"(A)  Ad  (B)"  and  taiserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"(A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)": 

(10)  In  subsection  (aX4).  by  striktaig  out  ", 
1985  stid  1986"  and  taiserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"and  1985": 

(11)  tai  subsection  (aX5),  by  striking  out 
"1985.jand  1986"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "ud  1985,";  and 

(13)  by  addtaig  after  subsection  (aX5)  the 
foUowmg: 

"(6)  Of  the  funds  avaUable  for  obUgation 
under  paragraph  (IXB).  $50,000,000  shaU  be 
used  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1986. 1987. 1988. 
and  1989  for  purposes  of  section  8  of  this 
Act  Hbthing  heretaa  shaU  prevent  the  use  of 
additional  funds  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion f  4r  planning  purposes. 

"(7)  fin  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986.  1987. 
1988.  land  1989.  51.4  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(IXB)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  available 
to  caitry  out  section  9  of  this  Act. 

"(8)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1986,  1987. 
1988.   and    1989.    1.7   per   centum   of   the 


ubpaikgrapti 


June  25.  1985 


June  25,  1S85 


(i)  Subpaiteraph  (C)  of  section  4041(bX3) 
of  such  Cdde  relating  to  exemption  for 
qualified  n^ethanol  and  ethanol  fuel)  is 
amended  bjf  striktaig  out  "October  1.  1988" 
and  inaertiag  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1. 
1991" 

(U)  Paraiiraph  (3)  of  section  4041(f)  of 
such  Codelrelating  to  exemption  for  farm 
use)  is  ameaded  by  striking  out  "October  1. 
1988"  and  inserting  tai  lieu  thereof  "October 
1, 1991" 

(Ui)  Secticin  4041(g)  of  such  Code  (reUting 
to  other  exemptions)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "October  1,  1988"  and  taiserting  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "Odtober  1. 1991". 

(3)  OASo4iin.-Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4081  of  suca  Code  (relating  to  imposition  of 
tax  on  gasoline)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1988"  and  taiserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "October  1. 1991". 

(b)  CoNFciutiiia  AMxroifxins  to  Highway 
Trust  Poim.— Section  9503  of  such  Code 
(relating  tai  highway  trust  fimd)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1988"  each 


i««.   »uu    *«..    i..    i«r  WUI.11U1   »»    «^e  pUce  it  appfcars  and  taiserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
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of   ui  Treasury   pursuant   to   paragraph  '-««»«»' i-iwi  , 
(1XB)|  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  available 


to  carry  out  section  18  of  this  Act.". 

lOSCKLLABaOITS 

Sec.  ill.  Section  21(b)  of  the  Urban 
Tran^wrtatlon  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  September  30,  1986"  and  inserting 
in  Uec  thereof  "September  30.  \9M,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1987.  September  30.  1988.  and 
September  30. 1989". 

nrnasTATK  TRAicsmt  escalatior 

Sec.  112.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(eK4)  of  UUe  23.  United  SUtes 
Oxle.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  de- 
crease as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
based'  on  charges  in  construction  costs  of 
the  withdrawn  route  or  portion  thereof  as 
of  th^  date  of  approval  of  each  substitute 
project  under  this  paragraph,  or  the  date  of 
apprcsral  of  the  1983  Interstate  cost  esti- 
mate, whichever  is  earlier."  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  t|iereof  the  foUowing:  ".  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  based  on  increases  (if  any) 
in  th#  construction  costs  of  the  withdrawn 
route;  or  portion  thereof  for  the  period  be- 
ginni»g  on  January  1,  1984,  and  ending  on 
the  4ate  of  approval  of  each  substitute 
project  under  this  paragraph.". 

(b)  Section  107(0X3)  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
porta^on  Assistance  Act  of  1083  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  taiserting  "(without  regard  to  any 
taicreise  described  in  such  sentence)"  after 
"the  iecond  sentence  of  such  section";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
therepf  and  taiserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  f  ol- 

,  subject  to  tncreaae.  as  determined 
'■  Secretary  based  on  increases  (if  any) 
construction  costs  of  the  withdrawn 
I  or  portion  thereof  for  the  period  be- 
;  January  1.  1984.  and  ending  on  the 
Bf  approval  of  each  substitute  project 
under  section  103(eX4)  of  titie  33.  United 
SUt4  Code.". 

TItX£  n-KXTiafSION  OF  GAS  TAX 

^CTXHSIOH  OP  TAXES  ON  MOTOK  FUKLS 
THXOUOB  nSCAL  TXAIt  1919 

SidSOl.  (a)  IR  OnmAL.— 

(1)  DiXSXL  rUSL  AHS  SPKIAL  MOTOE  PUKLI.— 

(A),  IR  aKRBUu — Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4041<kt)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckide  of 
1954  Xrelating  to  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and  spe- 
cial motor  fuels)  tai  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  1.  1988"  and  taiserttaig  tai  Ueu 
theroof  "October  1. 1991". 

(BllCk>HFOBlIXR0  AMBnniKRTB.— 


(3)  by 
theh( 
ingtaiUeu 

(3)  by 
in  sul 
thereof 

(4)  by 
place  it 
"July  1.  II 


to  certain  I 
striking  ou^ 
inlleutber 


out  "October  1.  1988"  tai 
of  subsection  (bX2)  and  taisert- 
[ereof  "October  1, 1991", 

out  "September  30,  1988" 
(bX2)  and  taiserttaig  tai  Ueu 
itember  30, 1991", 

out  "July  1,  1989"  each 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
and 
(5)  by  st^iktax  out  "1988"  tai  the  headtaig 
of  subsection  (cX3)  and  inserttaig  tai  Ueu 
thereof  "Iflpl". 

(C)  OlBXa  CORFOXMIRO  AmKRBMXRTS.— 

(1)  Sectiiii  4231(a)  of  such  Code  (reUting 

tax-free  sales)  is  amended  by 

October  1,  1988"  and  Inserting 

f  "October  1. 1901". 

(3)  Subsaction  (aXl)  of  section  6412  of 

such  Code  '(relating  to  floor  stock  refunds) 

is  amended— 

(A)  by  striktaig  out  "October  1. 1988"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  11 1991". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "March  31.  1989"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 
"March  3ia992".  and 

(C)  by  sulking  out  "January  1,  1989"  and 
inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  "January  1,  1992". 

(3)  Subaaction  (h>  of  section  6420  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gasoline  used  on  farms)  Is 
amended  m  striking  out  "October  1,  1988" 
and  Insertvig  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1, 
1991".         I 

(4)  Subsection  (h)  of  section  6421  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  gasoline  used  for  certidn 
nonhlghw^y  purposes  or  by  local  transit  sys- 
tems) Is  si^ended  by  striking  out  "October 
1,  1988"  aitd  taiserting  tai  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1, 1091|'. 

(5)  Subeaction  (m)  of  section  6427  of  such 
Code  (reliving  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes)  b  amended  by  striking  out  "Octo- 
ber 1,  1988"  and  Inserting  tai  Ueu  thereof 

October  L  1991" 

SicnoR-ai -SxcTiOH  Araltsis— Title  1  op 
THE  Natioral  Mass  Tsarsfortatior  Act 
OP  1985 

BBCn^R  101— DISCamORAST  CHART 
UXnATIORS 

Section  lOl  would  amend  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Ma$s  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
(o  establish  statutory  ceilings  on 
the  percentage  of  section  3  urban  discretion- 
ary grant  \  unds  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation I  ould  award  from  any  given  fiscal 


year's  amropriation  for  raU  modernization 
projects,  new  raU  starts  and  raU  extensions. 
Section  101  would  also  estabUsh  a  statutory 
floor  for  extraordinary  bus  and  bus-telated 
activities. 

The  sectitin  reflects  a  change  in  the  fund- 
ing source  for  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram from  the  Mass  Transit  Account  of  the 
Highway  Trust  fund  to  the  general  fund  of 
the  Treasury.  The  altered  funding  source  is 
more  thoroughly  described  below  under  sec- 
tion 109  of  this  Act. 

If  funded  to  the  fully  authorized  level,  the 
proposed  statutory  ceiling  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 101  would  restrict  the  amount  of  Fiscal 
Year  1986  discretionary  grant  funds  to 
$498,300,000  for  rail  modernization  projects, 
and  $399,500,000  for  new  raU  starts.  Section 
101  would  set  a  floor  of  $119,850,000  for  ex- 
traordinary bus  activities. 

SECTION  103— NEW  START  CRrTERIA 

Section  102(a)  would  amend  section  3  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  to  set  forth  criteria  to  be  ap- 
pUed  by  the  Secretary  in  evaluating  pro- 
posed new  start  projects.  This  section  would 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  approving  a 
grant  application  for  a  proposed  new  start 
project  unless  the  project  (1)  Is  based  on  the 
result  of  an  alternative  analyds  and  prelimi- 
nary engtaieering,  (2)  is  cost-effective,  and 
(3)  has  a  high  level  of  local  commitment. 

Section  103(b)  would  exempt  projects  cov- 
ered by  letters  of  taitent  issued  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  criteria  prescribed 
in  section  102(a). 

SECTION  103— REAPPORTIONIIENT  OP  PORMULA 
PirNDS 

Section  103  is  a  technical  amendment  that 
would  correct  section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
Section  5(0)  generally  provides  for  section  5 
urban  formula  grant  fimds  to  be  reappor- 
tioned under  the  urban  formula  grant  pro- 
gram set  forth  tai  section  9  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, after  the  period  of  avallablUty  for  these 
funds  expires.  However,  under  current  law. 
Fiscal  Year  1983  funds  would  continue  to  re- 
cycle under  the  section  5  program.  This 
technical  amendment  would  require  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  like  aU  other  section  5  funds,  to 
be  reapportioned  imder  the  section  9  pro- 
gram upon  expiration  of  the  Initial  section  5 
period  of  availabUity. 

SECTION  104— INTERSTATE  TRARSPER 
AUTHORIZATION 

Section  104  would  extend  through  Fiscal 
Year  1989  the  funding  authorizations  set 
forth  tai  section  4(g)  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for 
the  interstate  transfer  program  established 
under  section  103(eX4)  of  title  23.  United 
States  c:ode.  Section  104  would  authorize 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  Fiscal  Years 
1986  through  1989. 

SBCTIOR  106 — PORMULA  PUROS  SOURCE 
ASJUSmXRT 

Section  105  would  amend  section  9(aXl) 
and  9(aX2)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  to  reflect  both 
general  revenues  and  Mass  Transit  Account 
funds  as  sources  of  the  section  9  urban  for- 
mula grant  program  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed under  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 108  of  this  Act  to  section  21  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended. 

SECnOR  106— AVAILABIUTT  OP  CORTRACT 
AUTHORITT 

Section  106(a)  would  amend  section  9(a) 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
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1964  as  amended,  to  emphasize  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  to  apportion,  at  the  begtai- 
ning  of  each  flacal  year,  functe  made  avaU- 
able for  that  nacal  year  from  the  Mass 
Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
for  the  section  9  urban  formula  grant  pro- 
gram. Section  106(b)  would  provide  a  paral- 
lel amendment  to  section  18(a)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed, for  the  section  18  smaU  urban  and  rural 
transportation  program. 

SECTIOR  lOT — iai>>UPE  OVBEBAUL 

Section  107  would  clarify  that  the  renewal 
of  rolling  stock  subsystems  is  an  eligible 
capital  expense  under  the  Section  9  formula 
grant  program.  This  section  is  taitended  to 
apply  to  overhauU  that,  tai  coat,  exceed  one 
percent  of  the  original  purchase  price  of  the 
rolling  stock  to  be  overhauled  provided  that 
the  overhaul  occur  after  one-third  of  the 
useful  Ufe  of  the  rolling  stock  expires.  Sec- 
tion 107  would  provide  for  the  capitalization 
of  vehicle  renewal  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  renewal  extended  the  useful  life  of 
the  rolling  sUx^.  It  has  been  assumed  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  that  the  antici- 
pated useful  Ufe  for  Inises  Is  at  least  12 
years,  the  useful  Ufe  for  rolling  stock  used 
primarily  in  commuter  raU  service  Is  at  least 
25  years,  and  the  useful  life  of  rolling  stock 
used  tai  regular  transit  service  is  at  least  30 
years. 

SECTION  lOS— SOLE  SOURCE  FROCUIBHERTS 

Section  108  would  enable  an  UMTA  grant- 
ee to  purchase  associated  capital  mataite- 
nance  items  authorized  under  section  9(J)  of 
the  Act  through  sole  source  tHOcurements  if 
the  grantee  was  purchasing  such  items  from 
the  original  manufacturer  of  the  rolling 
stock  for  which  the  Items  were  to  be  used. 
The  original  rolling  stock  would  have  to 
have  been  purchased  in  accordance  with 
federal  procurement  procedures. 

SECTION  lOS— PROGRAM  PURDtRG 
AUTHORIZATIOR 

Sections  10»(aKl),  109(aX3)  and  109(aX3) 
would  amend  section  SKaXl)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amend- 
ed, to  redesignate  the  existing  paragraph  (1) 
as  paragraph  (IXA)  and  to  eliminate  from 
the  new  paragraph  (IXA)  the  funding  au- 
thorization for  Fiscal  Year  1986  for  the  sec- 
tion 9  urban  formula  grant  program  and  the 
section  18  small  urban  and  rural  transporta- 
tion program. 

Section  109(aX4)  would  create  a  new  sec- 
tion 21(aXlXB).  Thta  new  section  would 
provide  a  unitary  funding  authorization  for 
the  section  3  urban  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram, the  section  4(1)  program  for  the  im- 
plementation of  innovative  methods  of  tech- 
niques in  the  provision  of  transportation 
services,  the  section  8  piawntny  program, 
the  section  8  urban  formula  grant  program, 
the  section  16(b)  program  for  the  provision 
of  tranqmrtation  servloes  for  elderiy  and 
handicapped  persona  and  the  Section  18 
program  for  smaU  urban  and  rural  transpor- 
tation. The  authorization  for  Fiscal  Years 
1986  through  1989  would  total 
$10,279,000,000  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.  Of  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  these  authorizations  in  each  year, 
S1.4  percent  shaU  be  avaOable  for  the  sec- 
tion 0  urban  formula  grant  program;  not 
more  than  38.2  percent  shaU  be  available 
for  section  3  urban  dlacretionary  grants  for 
raU  modernization  projects  and  new  start 
projects,  not  less  than  5.1  percent  shaU  be 
available  for  Section  3  urban  discretionary 
grants  for  extraordinary  bus  and  bus-relat- 
ed projects:  1.7  percent  shaU  be  avaUable  for 
Section  18  smaU  urban  and  rural  transpor- 
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tation  projects:  and  not  less  than  2.2  per- 
cent ShaU  be  available  for  the  section  8 
planning  program. 

Section  100(aX5)  and  109(aX6)  wouM 
eUmtaiate  the  Fiscal  Year  1986  authorisar 
tira^om  the  Mass  Transit  Account  for  the 
«U«cretionary  grant  program  to  reflect  the 
change  in  the  funding  source  for  the  section 
3  program. 

Section  109(aX7)  and  109(aX8)  and 
109(aX9)  create  contract  authority  from  the 
Mass  Transit  Account  of  the  Highway  Trust 
F^md  f  or  the  section  9  urban  formula  grant 
program  and  for  the  section  18  smaU  urban 
and  rural  transportatloo  program. 

A  new  Section  21(1X2XC)  would  authorize 
$1,465,000,000  tai  contract  authority  in 
Fiscal  Year  1986  through  1989  to  supple- 
ment the  general  fimd  revenues  authorized 
and  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
21(aXlXB)  for  the  section  9  urban  formula 
grant  program.  A  new  section  21(aX2XD) 
would  authorize  $35,000,000  tai  Fiscal  Yean 
1986  through  1969  to  supplement  the  gener- 
al fund  revmues  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  Section  21(aXlXB)  for  the 
section  18  program.  Section  109(aX10) 
would  amend  the  general  fund  authmlsa- 
tions  for  section  18  to  correspond  to  the  al- 
tered program  funding  source  set  forth  tai 
section  31(aX2XD). 

Section  100(aXll)  and  109(axi2)  woukl 
specify  a  minimum  of  2.3  percent  of  the  sec- 
tion 21(aXaXA)  unitary  authorlzaUao  that 
must  be  used  for  the  section  8  planning  pr«- 
gram.  Section  109(aXl2)  would  also  create  a 
new  sectimi  21(aX7)  which  would  set  aside 
51.4  percent  at  the  unitary  authorlzatian 
for  the  section  9  formula  grant  program. 
sacnoR  1 10 — mibcbllarbous  autrorizatioh 

Section  110  would  extend  authorlzatioiw 
through  Flacal  Year  1989  for  the  sectltm  6 
research  and  development  program,  the  sec- 
tion 10  traintaig  grant  program,  the  aectian 
11(a)  university  grant  program,  the  section 
20  human  resources  program,  and  ^fytion 
12(a)  administrative  expensea.  This  section 
would  authorize  $90  million  for  these  activi- 
ties tai  each  Hscal  year  beginning  with  Fiscal 
Year  1986  and  etuUng  in  Fiscal  Year  1989. 

Amducar  Public  TRARsrr  Associatior, 

Wtuhinffton,  DC.  June  IS.  IMS. 
Hon.  nuRK  R.  LAumnaw, 
Hart  SetuUe  Office  BviUing, 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dear  Sxrator  LAUiaaaaac:  Thank  you  for 
sharing  with  us  a  draft  of  the  propoaed  Na- 
tional Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1985. 

We  congratulate  you  on  your  initiative 
and  applaud  the  clear  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion: to  strengthen  the  federal  government's 
commitment  to  mass  transit  services.  It  is 
especially  welcome  at  this  time  when  the 
Reagan  Administration  would  have  the  fed- 
eral governmoit  virtually  withdraw  from 
the  20-year-old  Intergovernmental  partner- 
ship that  has  enhanced  quaUty  transit  serv- 
ices. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  the  pro- 
poaed legislation  seeks  to  accomplish  a 
number  of  important  objectives  Including 
retention  of  the  discretionary  grant  pro- 
gram at  an  appropriate  funding  level  and 
continued  support  for  the  formula  grant 
program,  including  operating/maintenance 
assistance. 

We  expect  to  evaluate  the  proposal  fur- 
ther and  take  It  to  the  attention  of  our  Leg- 
islative Committee  when  it  meets  in  the 
near  future. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  your  continued 
support  of  mass  transit  services.  We  are 
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irmteful  for  your  advocacy  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  and  your  staff  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  goals  we  share. 
With  appreciation  and  warm  regards  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  R.  Oilstkap.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoTMiHAif .  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  BiLM>Lrr]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  8.  27,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 
t.  tsa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tbubmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  LaxaltI.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Prxssler]  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  239,  a  bill  to 
establish  constitutional  procedures  for 
the  imposition  of  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pbsssler.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
MiTZDiBAnM],  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  itSx.  Stafpou)]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  specialized  equipment  for 
telephone  service  to  certain  disabled 
persons. 

S.  SIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DoMDaci,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Hatch]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
627.  a  bill  to  promote  and  expand  the 
vitality  of  the  n.S.  copper  industry. 

8.  SIO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kerbt]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  670,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts 
rights  given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act 
to  employers  and  employees  in  similar- 
ly situated  industries,  and  to  give  to 
employers  and  performers  in  the  per- 
forming arts  the  same  rights  given  by 
section  8(f)  of  such  act  to  employers 
and  employees  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  987 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DixoHl,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  ZoRiHSKTl.  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Heimz],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Ford]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
987,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Daughters  of  Union 
Veterans  of  the  CivU  War  1861-1865. 

8.  1073 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Ikoxtye]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 


of  S.  I(n3.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Steven- 
son-Wytiler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  of  1980  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing the]avallabillty  of  Japanese  science 
and  engineering  literature  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  a  1084 

At  tile  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwatcb. 
the  na$ies  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btkd].  and  the  Senator 
from  Qeorgla  [Mr.  Nxmif]  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1084,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize* appropriations  of  funds  for  ac- 
tivitiesjof  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadc^ting.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1007 

At  ttie  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  AifOREWs],  was  added  as  a 
cosponor  of  S.  1097,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Bmtor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate treatment  of  methanol. 

'  8.  1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sarbanes],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Cohen]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1181.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
progra)n  for  the  provision  of  home 
and  community  based  services  to  el- 
derly ttidividuals. 

I  8.  1100 

At  the  request  of  Blr.  Boreh.  the 
name  pf  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  HicKLES],  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  J5.  1199.  a  bill  to  implement  cer- 
tain r^orms  with  regard  to  bank  liqui- 
datioi*.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  8.  130« 

At  Ihe  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Gorton],  the  Senator  from 
Bifissouri  [Mr.  Eagleton],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hmiz],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
LAuraraERG]  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1206,  a  bill  to  require  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  the 
Congitess  a  comprehensive  report  and 
plan  aa  the  reorganization,  restructur- 
ing, consolidation,  or  realignment  of 
Federfd  field  offices,  and  for  other 
purpokes. 

8.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sassbr.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1223,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  erection  of 
a  memorial  on  Federal  land  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  Its  environs  to 
hono^  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  th«  United  States  who  served  in  the 
Korean  War. 

8.  1833 

At  nhe  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
CoHENl,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Staitoro]  were  added  as 
cospokisors  of  S.  1233,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  to  ensure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 


a  1311 
At  the  reckiest  of  Mr.  Prbssler.  the 
names  of  me  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [MrJ  Abdmor],  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  MblcbbrI  were 
added  as  cotoonsors  of  S.  1312.  a  bill 
to  provide  tnat  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Coi^imission  review  the  pro- 
posed acquisition  of  television  net- 
works to  ensure  such  acquisitions  are 
in  the  public  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

a  1388 

At  the  reqiaest  of  Mr.  Thurm omd.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  McConiBLL]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  8.  1335.  a  biU  entitled  the 
"Money  utundering  and  Related 
Crimes  Act  i»f  1985." 

8SXAK  jonrr  usolution  loi 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Zorihbkt,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  CocHRjLH]  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Semite  Joint  Resolution  102.  a 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  a  National 
Commissioq  on  Illiteracy. 

sniAiit  Jonrr  usolution  hi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dahtorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fnun  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Zorinbkt]  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ofi  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
132.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  Oc- 
tober 1985.1  as  "National  Head  Injury 
Awareness  Month." 

8SRA1X  JOINT  USOLDTION  138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  {the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr j  Chars],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  ilMr.  Sasssr],  the  Senator 
from  Arkatisas  [Mr.  Prtor].  and  the 
Senator  fripm  Texas  [Mr.  Bswi-ssw] 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  139,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1985  through  December  7,  1985, 
as  "National  Home  Care  Week." 

SXNAtK  JOINT  anOLOnON  147 

At  the  ijequest  of  BCr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Ntthn;].  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mri  Cbatee].  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Braolet],  the  Sena- 
tor from  lansas  [Mr.  Dole],  the  Sena- 
tor from  ^uth  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
LiNQs],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
DECoNcnnQ,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  ZoRiNSKT],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Bu.  Dizon],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Islmd  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator 
from  Nortli  Carolina  [Mr.  Helms],  the 
Senator  frim  Indiana  lUx.  Lugar],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH],  ai]d  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  WILSON]  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  ()f  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147,  a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  a 
calendar  vieek  in  1985  as  "National  In- 
fection Cohtrol  Week." 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  i\\i.  DoMENici],  the  Senator 
from  Ore0on  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Doim). 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46,  a 
conciurent  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  regarding  Amer- 
icans missing  in  Southeast  Asia. 
SBHAn  axaoLunoN  i78 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  EvANSt  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Harkin]  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  178,  a  resolution  to 
urge  the  Administrator  of  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion to  retain  the  current  automobUe 
fuel  economy  standard. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION   186-CALL- 

ING    FOR    A   TREATY    ON    THE 

PREVENTION     AND     RESPONSE 

TO  TERRORISM  AMONG  DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONS 

Mr.  D'AMATO  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  resolution:  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
S.  Ris.  186 

Whereas  acts  of  terToriam  are  a  direct 
threat  to  Democracies  acroas  the  globe  and 
a  threat  to  world  order 

Whereas  most  terrorist  attacks  are  direct- 
ed at  free  and  open  democracies  in  an  effort 
to  destabilize  those  societies: 

Whereas  any  act  of  terrorism  is  a  violation 
of  international  and  domestic  law; 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  is  the  most 
frequent  target  of  terrorist  attadu,  account- 
ing for  almost  40  percent  of  all  such  attacks 
in  1983: 

Whereas  there  were  625  terrorist  attacks 
in  1M4,  up  30%  from  the  previous  year, 
with  2S0  such  attacks  in  Western  Europe 
alone: 

Whereas  terrorism  is  increasingly  becom- 
ing state  sponsored  by  such  nations  as 
Libya,  Iran.  Syria,  and  Bulgaria; 

Whereas  international  terrorism  is  linked 
to  international  arms  and  drug  trafficking: 

Whereas  the  first  haU  of  1985  has  wit- 
nessed a  dramatic  increase  in  terrorism:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  must  take  the  lead  against 
international  terrorism:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  of  The  United 
States  should  establish  a  process  by  which 
democratic  and  open  societies  of  the  world, 
wWch  are  those  most  plagued  by  terrorism, 
negotiate  a  viable  treaty  to  effectively  pre- 
vent and  respond  to  terrorist  attacks:  and  be 
It  further  resolved  that  such  a  treaty  should 
incorporate  an  operative  definition  of  ter- 
rorism, and  should  establish  Integrated  in- 
telligence operations,  joint  counterterrorlst 
efforts,  and  uniform  laws  on  asylum,  extra- 
dition, and  punishment  for  perpetrators  of 
terrorism:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  signators  for  such  a  treaty 
should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  those 
Democratic  nations  who  are  most  victimized 
by  terrorism,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  my  colleagues  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  respond  to  the  incredi- 
ble outbreak  of  international  terror- 
ism that  now  plagues  this  Nation  and 


our  allies  abroad.  The  current  tragedy 
in  Beirut  is  but  a  symptom  of  the  can- 
cerous growth  of  terrorism.  Congress 
must  recognize  that  terrorism  is  an  act 
of  war.  and.  in  so  doing,  provide  the 
President  the  support  he  must  have  to 
win  this  war. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing 
today  strongly  urges  the  President  to 
immediately  begin  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  our  allies,  who  also  are  all  too 
often  victims  of  terrorinn.  to  prevent 
and  respond  to  future  terrorist  at- 
tacks. This  treaty  would  incorporate 
an  operative  definition  of  terrorism, 
would  provide  for  coordinated  intelli- 
gence operations  and  Joint  counterter- 
rorism  efforts,  and  would  establish 
imiform  laws  on  asylum,  extradition, 
and  pimishment  for  perpetrators  of 
terrorism. 

Although  there  already  is  some  co- 
operation between  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  against  terrorism,  it  is 
not  nearly  enough.  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  for  the  NATO  allies,  but 
for  all  freedom  loving  democratic  na- 
tions, to  bind  together  to  defend  our- 
selves against  this  ruthless  and  arbi- 
trary form  of  war  known  as  terrorism. 
A  treaty  among  these  nations  would 
provide  the  necessary  deterrence  and 
response  to  terrorism  that  so  far  has 
been  laclting. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  terror- 
ist acts  are  targeted  against  the  United 
States  and  our  allies.  Although  rela- 
tively few  acts  of  terrorism  occur  in 
North  America,  over  600  such  acts 
were  committed  overseas  in  1984.  Of 
this  number.  163  attacks  were  against 
U.S.  personnel  or  institutions,  causing 
over  30  deaths  and  70  injuries.  In  1984, 
more  terrorist  acts  occurred  in  West- 
em  Europe  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  clear  that  the  targets 
of  this  new  and  particularly  brutal 
wave  of  terrorism  are  the  open  and 
democratic  societies.  ^ 

Claire  Sterling,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  terrorism,  clearly  stated 
the  motives  of  terrorists: 

The  terrorists  primary  value  *  *  *  lay  in 
their  resolute  efforts  to  weaken  and  demor- 
alize, confuae,  humiliate,  frighten,  paralyse, 
and  if  poasible  dismantle  the  West's  demo- 
cratic societies. 

In  a  recent  statement,  the  President 
accurately  described  the  problem: 

The  war  which  terrortsta  are  waging  la  not 
only  directed  against  the  United  States,  It  is 
a  war  against  all  of  civilised  society.  This  la 
a  war  in  which  Innocent  civilians  are  Inten- 
tional victims  and  our  servicemen  have 
become  specific  targets. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  targets  of 
terrorist  designs  to  come  together  and 
to  effectively  repel  this  clandestine 
war  of  atrocities  against  the  innocent. 

Israel  and  some  western  European 
nations  unilaterally  have  had  some 
success  against  terrorism.  However,  a 
unified  and  coordinated  effort  by 
"democratic  countries  would  signifi- 
cantly improve  antiterrorist  measures. 
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while  sending  a  strong  signal  to  the 
international  terrorist  networit  that 
our  open  societies  will  no  longer  be 
easy  victims. 

Although  a  worldwide  treaty  on  ter- 
rorism would  be  ideal.  I  b^eve  it  is 
unfeasible  during  this  time  of  tension 
between  East  and  West  and  North  and 
South.  We  should  not  waste  our  effort 
on  a  treaty  that  is  too  broad  and  that 
would  hypocritically  include  nations 
who  support  terrorism.  It  is  in  the  col- 
lective best  interest  of  the  United 
States  and  our  democratic  allies  to 
reach  a  decisive  and  resolute  agree- 
ment among  ourselves  to  combat  ter- 
rorism. 

The  urgency  of  such  a  treaty  is 
forced  by  the  emergence  of  state-sup- 
ported and  state-sponsored  terrorism. 
The  links  between  terrorist  move- 
ments and  nations  such  as  Libya,  Iran. 
Syria.  Bulgaria,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  strong  and  undeniable.  The  terror- 
ist no  longer  is  simply  a  wOd-eyed 
maniac  operating  within  an  independ- 
ent extremist  organteation.  As  a  new 
form  of  war,  terrorist  acts,  especially 
those  acts  perpetrated  by  sovereign 
nations,  must  be  treated  as  acts  of 
war.  The  redefinition  of  terrorism  ss  a 
new  form  of  war  will  better  give  na- 
tions the  right,  imder  international 
law,  to  more  effectively  retaliate 
against  terrorism. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  on  this  most  important  resolution. 
If  we  send  a  strong  and  collective  voice 
of  support  for  this  international  effort 
to  prevent  and  respond  to  terrorism.  I 
believe  the  administration  will  work 
hard  to  initiate  and  successfully  deliv- 
er a  treaty  on  terrorism  for  the  Senate 
to  ratify.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

suBcomcrmx  on  pubuc  lands,  resssveb 

WATm  AND  RXSOUaCS  CONSXKVATION 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Public  Lands,  Reserved  Water  and  Re- 
source Conservation  Subcommittee 
will  conduct  an  oversight  hearing  on 
July  18,  1985,  in  Washington,  DC.  The 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
from  the  administration  and  the 
public  on: 

First,  the  future  of  the  National 
Paik  Sjrstem,  second,  the  report  of  the 
Conservation  Foimdation  entitled 
"National  Parks  for  a  New  Genera- 
tion", and  third,  travel  and  tourism  ef- 
fects on  the  National  Park  Sjrstem. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room 
SD-366,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington  DC  at  10  a.in.  Those 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  Re- 
served Water  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  room  SD-308, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUding,  Wash- 
ington DC  20510,  phone  (202)  224- 
0613.  Those  wishing  to  testify  should 
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later  than  Tuesday.  July 


sign  up  no 
16. 1985. 

Oral  testimony  may  be  limited  to  5 
minutes  per  witness.  Written  state- 
ments may  be  longer.  Witnesses  may 
be  placed  in  panels,  and  are  requested 
to  submit  2S  copies  of  their  testimony 
24  hours  in  advance  of  the  hearing, 
and  SO  copies  on  the  day  of  the  hear- 
ing. 

For  further  information,  please  con- 
tact Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  (202)  224-^181. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEES 
TO  MEET 

lUBCOmtTTTll  0>  BIBtOT  MESKAMCB  ARD 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  June  25.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  8.  1225.  the  Price  Anderson  Act 
Amendmqits  Act  of  1985.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
coumTB  oa  pimamci 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  asli 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Finance  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  June  25,  at  3:15  pjn.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Clayton  Yeutter.  to  be  U.S.  Trade 
Representative. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


1984  ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  for  a  most  solemn  and  sober 
purpose.  On  behalf  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
142  law  enforcement  officials  who  lost 
their  lives  last  year  while  diligently 
performing  their  duties.  More  than 
half  of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of 
felonious  assault;  the  rest  were  caused 
by  tragic  accidents  and  mistu^is.  Al- 
though the  cause  of  death  may  have 
varied  from  officer  to  officer,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  conscientious  service  they 
rendered  did  not.  For  these  dedicated 
men  and  women,  and  for  the  officers 
who  gave  their  lives  in  years  past,  we 
express  oiu:  deepest  thanks  for  their 
great  courage  and  willingness  to  go  to 
such  lengths  to  protect  our  citizens 
and  communities. 

The  finest  public  servants  and  the 
most  outstanding  citizens  make  up  our 
country's  police  forces.  They  are  the 
individuals  who  man  the  thin  blue  line 
that  protects  law-abiding  citizens  from 
injury  and  loss  of  property  and  life.  I 
can  only  hope  that  the  recognition  we 


give  hjere  today  will  help  their  families 
and  ^ends  to  realize  that  these  offi- 
cers d|<l  not  die  in  vain. 

Sinde  1989.  FOP  National  Chaplain 
VirgUlD.  Penn,  Jr.  has  conscientiously 
gathered  a  list  of  slain  officers  from 
the  country  who  perished 
the  previous  year.  Known  as 
tllcall  of  Heroes."  it  is  an  ac- 
cent of  their  sacrifice  and  a 
way  for  us  to  give  support  to 
families  and  loved  ones  who 
carry  on  with  their  own  lives, 
notwithstanding  their— and  our— 
tragic  loss. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  re- 
mark* of  Chaplain  Penn  be  placed  in 
the  AccoBD.  along  with  the  National 
Pollc^  Prayer  and  the  list  of  slain  offi- 
cers, fhe  "Rollcall  of  Heroes." 
Thd  material  follows: 

1984  Roll  Call  op  Hboks 

Ono^  tgaln  it  is  my  duty  to  report  the 
deftthS  by  felonious  aasault  of  72  Law  En- 
f  orceoient  Of  fioen  who  lost  their  Uvea  while 
protecting  the  dtiaena  of  the  United  States 
of  Amfrica.  In  addition  to  this  tragic  toll,  70 
other*  lost  their  lives  due  to  soddents.  fires 
and  oiher  Inddenta.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  deceased  Of- 
ficers. We  must  continue  to  put  forth  a 
greater  effort  In  tralnlnc  and  providing 
modem  equipment  in  order  to  protect  those 
who  carry  on  the  duties  of  our  Brother  snd 
Sister  Officers. 

It  >aj  disheartening  to  all  the  good  citizens 
of  Aiaerlca  when  criminals  who  commit 
these  henlous  crimes  are  not  given  the  pen- 
alties they  deserve.  AU  of  our  laws  originat- 
ed from  the  Ten  Holy  f!«mma»HTw»«tj  given 
to  Mofes  by  God.  I  can  find  no  reference  in 
the  Scriptures  concerning  unwarranted  plea 
barga^iing,  appeals,  paroles,  pardons  snd 
other  devious  techniques  and  loopholes  that 
enabl^  the  felons  to  return  to  the  streets 
and  iflague  the  law  abiding  dtlsens.  It  Is 
time  to  reevaluate  the  apathetic  system  so 
that  the  victims  of  crime  are  given  the 
right^and  protection  that  they  deserve. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Senate  and 
Congsess  of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
cern that  they  have  diq>layed  in  listening  to 
our  woes  and  for  the  laws  they  have  enacted 
to  support  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
and  all  Law  Enforcement  Officers  in  Amer- 
ica and  our  territories.  We  appreciate  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  John  Helns  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Skid  thank  him  for  the  reqpect  and 
honor  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  by  submit- 
ting this  report  to  this  August  body. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  whUe 
assurbig  peace  and  safety  to  the  good 
people  of  the  United  States.  We  thank  all  of 
you  %nd  may  the  good  Lord  shower  his 
blessibsB  upon  you  and  yours. 

Re^>ectf ully  submitted. 

ViaaiL  D.  Pkrh.  Jr., 
NatUmal  Oiaplain. 

Law  enforcement  offlcen  kiUed 
accidentaUv—1984 

[Dat^  of  aeath.  name  of  vicUm  officer,  addren  of 
victim  officer*!  uency] 

tlame  aiut  addnu  DaUaif  death 
Patrtflman  Robert  C.  Relmann. 
Jr..  Highland  Park  Police  De- 
partment, 1677  Old  Deerfield 
Road.  Highland  Park.  Illinois 
600B6 1/6/84 


June  85, 1985 


Namt^ndaidrtu  Date  of  death 

Trooper  Robert  John  Chab,  Ne- 
braska State  Patrol.  14th  and 
Bumham,]  Lincoln,    Nebraska 

e850»-490t 1/6/84 

Sergeant  Jdhn  Charles  Hawley. 
Elmira  Police  Department,  317 
East   Chiach   Stoeet.   Elmira. 

New  Tork|14M>l-37»5 1/8/84 

Patrolman  {Robert  Dennis  Ed- 
wards, West  Palm  Beach  Police 
Department,  Box   1390,  West 

Palm  Bea4h,  Florida  33401 1/21/84 

Officer  Doreile  C.  Brandon.  Chi- 
cage  Polise  Department.  1121 
South  State  Street,  Chicago,  D- 

linols  60886 1/25/84 

Trooper  Edward  R.  EIrrickaon. 
New  JersSy  SUte  Police,  Post 
Office  Boi  7068,  West  Trenton. 

08825 1/28/84 

Floyd     Burden, 
>llce     Department, 

iXM»  75144 1/28/84 

>th  E.  Csmpbell, 
koenix  Police  Depart- 
West   WasblnJEton 

Arlsona  85003.       1/29/84 
keriff     William     H. 
McDonald     County 
Department.     Plne- 

turi  64856 2/4/84 

^hn  J.  Collins.  Chlca- 
Department,  1121 
Street,  Chicago,  n- 


June  25,  1985 
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NewJei 
Chief 

Kerens 

Kerens, 
Officer  K( 

City  of 

ment,    61 

Street, 
Deputy 

Oivens. 

Sherifrs 

ville. 
Sergeant 

go    Pol 

South 

linols 
Officer  N( 

Police 

Broad 


2/7/84 


Smith,  New  Orleans 

it.  715  South 

it.    New    Orleans, 

Loulsiana|  70119 2/8/84 

Chief  Wlllim  Edward  Lott.  Jr., 
RulevUlej  Police  Department. 
Poet  Offlte  Box  128,  Ruleville. 

Mississippi  38771 2/14/84 

Officer  Wkrren  Nardsse,  Jr., 
New  Ibena  Police  Deparbnent, 
Poet    Office    Box    387,    New 

Iberia,  T^Ailslana  70561-0387 2/28/84 

Sergeant  Jehn  H.  Gilbert.  Brock- 
ton Police  Department,  7  Com- 
mercial Street,  Brockton,  Ifas- 

sachusettji  02402 3/8/84 

Deputy  Cltturles  Harmon  Dickey, 
Jr.,  Cache  County  Sherifrs 
Office,  Post  Office  Box  3658, 
SO    West    200    North,    Logan, 

Utah  843)1 3/18/84 

Officer   John   C.   Thomas,   m, 
Norfolk  I  Police    Department, 
Box  358.  Norfolk. 

501 4/4/84 

Carl    R.    Dabadle, 

lUge   Police   Depart- 

Office  Box  2408, 

Boulevard,   Baton 

ulsiana  70821 4/6/84 

Kaye  Robinson, 
Msrcus  Lawrence 
Reid,  Birmingham  Police  De- 
partment, 710  North  20th 
Street,  Birmingham,  AlalMuna 

35203 4/7/84 

Officer  Erpl  Canfleld  Hawkins, 
City  of  Phoenix  Police  De- 
partment 620  West  Washing- 
ton Street,   Phoenix,   Arizona 

85003 ,. 4/24/84 

Officer  Robert  Leon  Polmanteer, 
City    of   Phoenix    Police    De- 


Post  Of  1 

Virginia 
Lieutenant 

Baton 

ment, 

300   Noi 

Rouge, 
Officer 

Patrol 


partmeni 
ton  Str^t, 
85003. 


620  West  Washlng- 
Phoenlx.  Arizona 


5/4/84 


Nam*  and  addnu  Dale  of  death 

Patrolman  Qeorge  Robert  Ban- 
field.  Conemaugh  Township 
Police  Department,  Post  Office 
Box  72,  Tire  HUl.  Pennsylvania 

15989 6/12/84 

Lieutenant  Robert  Talmadge 
Hicks.  Middlesex  County  Sher- 
ifrs Department,  Box  614, 
Saluda.  Virginia  23149 5/80/84 

Corporal  Edgar  Blaine  Rains.  Jr., 
Northglenn  Polioe  Depart- 
ment, 11701  Community 
Center  Drive.  Northglenn,  Col- 
orado 80233 „ 5/30/84 

Resident  Deputy  Sheriff  Errol 
Jack  Rogers.  Del  Norte  County 
Sherifrs  Office.  650  Sth  Street. 
Crescent  City,  Oslifomia 
95531 

Deputy  Sheriff  Stiiart  J.  Searles, 
Sauk  Coimty  Sherifrs  Dc^part- 
ment.  Route  1,  Box  290,  Bara- 
boo,  Wisconsin  53913 6/10/84 

Patrolman  Ralph  J.  DeSalle, 
Toungstown  Police  Depart- 
ment. 116  West  Boardman 
Street,  Toungstown,  Ohio 
44503 6/13/84 

Patrolman  Donald  Ray  Williams, 
West  Point  Police  Department. 
509  Elm  Street.  West  Point, 
Kentucky  41472 6/16/84 

Officer  Robert  John  King,  Hy- 
attsville  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, 4307  Jefferson  Street. 
Hyattsville.  Maryland  20781 6/18/84 

Patrolwoman  Doreen  Ann  Tom- 
llnson.  Pawtucket  Police  De- 
partment, 121  Roosevelt 
Avenue.  Pawtucket.  Rhode 
Island  02860 6/26/84 

Investigator  George  Melvin 
Brown,  Sr.,  Henry  County 
Sherifrs  Department,  Post 
Office  Drawer  871.  Martins- 
ville. Virginia  241 14 6/26/84 

Officer  Carlos  Javier  Andaluz- 
Mendex,  Police  of  Puerto  Rico, 
OPO  Box  70166,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00936 6/26/84 

Deputy  Michael  Wayne 
BIcClurg,  Colusa  County  Sher- 
ifrs Office.  929  Bridge  Street. 
Colusa.  California  95932 

Patrolman  Rodney  W.  Schreurs. 
Park  City  Police  Department, 
Post  Office  Box  1480.  Park 
City,  Utah  84060 

Captain  William  Thomas  Mills, 
Sergeant  Roy  Milton  Brewer. 
Patrolman  William  Raymond 
Oilham,  Patrolman  Herman 
Edwin  Jones,  Sr..  DeQueen 
Police  Department,  220  North 
Second  Street,  DeQueen,  Ar- 
kansas 71832 

Patrolman  William  Custis 
Whitty,  Patrolman  Ronald 
Houghton  Fuller,  Richmond 
Police  DeiMotment.  Hall  of 
Justice,  401  27th  Street.  Rich- 
mond, California  23225 

Trooper  William  Lawrence  Car- 
roll, Jr.,  New  Jersey  State 
PoUce.  Post  Office  Box  7068. 
West  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
08625 7/12/84 

Officer  James  William  Cannea, 
Oreenburgh  Police  Depart- 
ment, 188  Tarrytown  Road, 
White  Plains,  New  York  10607..      7/20/84 


Name  and  addnu  Dateof  death 

Deputy  Sheriff  Thomas  E. 
Bryant.  Wood  County  SherifTs 
Department,  One  Court  House 
Square,  Bowling  Green.  Ohio 
43402 7/23/84 

Lieutentant  Robert  L.  Cormier, 
Chief  PUot  James  Chartes 
Taylor,  Dallas  Police  Depart- 
ment. 2014  Main  Street,  Dallas. 
Texas  75201 7/24/84 

Sergeant  David  Wayne  Camp- 
bell. Andalusia  Polioe  Depart- 
ment. Post  Office  Box  429.  An- 
dalusia. Alabama  36480 7/27/84 

Sergeant  Donald  E.  Davey,  Un- 
coln  County  Sherifrs  Depart- 
ment.   High    Street    Unooln 
County  Courthouse,  Wlacasset. 
6/7/84        Maine  04578 7/30/84 

Deputy  Sheriff  James  L.  Reyn- 
olds, Wyandotte  County  Sher- 
ifrs Office.  710  North  7th 
Street,  Kansss  City,  Kansss 
86101 8/4/84 

Patrolman  David  M.  Smith. 
Senior  Patrolman  Lowell  D. 
Howard.  New  Mexico  State 
Police.  Poet  Office  Box  1628, 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico  87504 8/6/84 

Officer  Ronald  J.  Siver.  Roches- 
ter PoUce  Department,  Civic 
Center  Plsza,  Rochester.  New 
York  14614 8/19/84 

Sergeant  Christopher  S.  Eney, 
VS.  Capitol  Police.  331  Fin^ 
Street  Northeast.  Washington. 
D.C.  20520 8/24/84 

Officer  Martin  P.  Clarice.  Chicar 
go  Police  Department.  1121 
South  State  Street.  Chkago.  Il- 
linois 60605 8/36/84 

Reserve  Deputy  Sheriff  Beau- 
ford  Loyd  Broolu,  Los  Angeles 
Sherifrs  Office.  211  West 
Temple,  Los  Angeles,  Callfor- 
nU  90012 9/1/84 

Patrolman  Bruce  Allen  Richard. 
Alamogordo  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  700  Virginia, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico 
88310 9/2/84 

Officer  Marie  Owen  Harris.  Okla- 
homa Department  of  Public 
Safety.  3600  North  Eastern. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
73136 9/2/84 

Trooper  Harry  Glenn  Lucas.  Jr., 
West  Virginia  Dq^attmoit  of 
Public  Safety.  725  Jeffenon 
Road.  South  Charleston.  West 
VirginU  25309 9/13/84 

Corporal  Mark  C.  Caperton.  Col- 
lier County  SherifTs  IVvart- 
ment.  Post  Office  Drawer  1877, 
Nsples,  Florida  33989 9/33/84 

Patrolman  Larry  James  Say- 
freed,  Villace  of  Riverside 
Polioe  Department,  1119 
Harshman  Road.  Riverside, 
Ohio  45431 10/2/84 

Patrolman  Robert  S.  Heaooek. 
North  Brunswick  Police  De- 
partment, 711  Hermann  Road, 
North  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
08902 10/2/84 

Agent  Morley  Lester  Miller, 
Agent  John  Edwin  Boilings- 
worth,  UA  Customs  Service, 
1301  Constitution  Avenue, 
Northwest,  Washington,  D.C. 
20239 10/20/84 


7/2/84 


7/4/84 


7/5/84 


7/5/84 


Name  and  addreit  Dale  of  death 

Captain  Joel  Van  Broome.  Gatk- 
den  County  Sherifrs  Depart- 
ment, Post  Office  Box  1136, 
Qulncy.  Florida  32351 10/25/84 

Sergeant  Delbert  Ray  Flowers, 
Manheim  Boro  Polioe  Depart- 
ment. 4  North  WoU  Street, 
Manheim.  Pennsylvania  17545..       11/0/84 

Wildlife  Agent  Terry  L.  Hoffer. 
Washington  State  Department 
of  Game.  600  North  Capitol 
Way,  Olympia.  Washington 
•8604 11/10/84 

Corporal  Stacy  Milton  Fuller. 
Smyrna  PoUce  Department. 
1286  Bank  Street.  Southeast. 
Smyrna.  Georgia  30080 11/15/84 

Deputy  Sheriff  Winfield  Scott 
Edie.  Chelan  County  Sherifrs 
Department,  401  Washington 
Street,  Post  Office  Box  38, 
Wenatchee.  Washington  98801 .    11/24/84 

Special  Agent  Clifton  Browning, 
Jr..  PBL  1823  Federal  Office 
Building.  Denver.  Colorado 
80202  — 12/8/84 

Deputy  Robert  Lewis  Talburt, 
Washington  County  SherifTs 
Office.  146  Northeast  lineoln. 
Hillsboro,  Oregon  97123 12/14/84 

Officer    Edward    James   Burch, 
Los  Angeles  Community  Col- 
lege District.  Safety  and  Police  ^ 
Department.    6201    Winnetka              Jy 
Avenue.  Woodlawn  Hills.  Cali- 
fomU  91371 12/18/84 

Officer  Jose  R.  DeLeon.  City  of 
Miami  Poikx  Department.  400 
Northwest  2nd  Avenue.  Miami. 
Florida  33128 13/31/84 

Sergeant  Ernest  Malatinka, 
Hammond  Polioe  Department, 
5925  Calument  Avenue,  Ham- 
mimd,  Indiana  46320 12/29/84 

Patrolman  Anthony  Edward 
Jansen.  Newport  Police  De- 
partment. 345  Columbus 
Street.  Newport.  KmUicky 
41071 12/30/84 

Chief  James  Robot  Wulf .  City 
of  Sabinal  Police  Department. 
501  North  Center  Street,  Sar 

blnal.  Texas  78881 12/31/84 

I  This  date  may  not  ootneide  wttb  UiedateofUie 

■ectdent  causint  the  death. 

Law  enforcement  offlcen  killed  due  to 
criminal  action— 19S4 

CDate  of  death,  name  of  victim  officer,  addrea  of 
victim  ofncer"!  maency] 

Name  and  addren  Date  of  death  ' 

Deputy  Sheriff  Jerry  Bryant, 
Markm  County  Sherifrs  De- 
partment. Courthouse,  Colum- 
bia. Mississippi  39439 1/5/84 

Deputy  William  Arnold  Wilker- 
son.  Orange  County  SherifTs 
Department,  2400  W.  33rd 
Street,  Orlando.  Florida  33809..      1/10/84 

Trooper  Ronald  O'Neal.  Georgia 
State  Patrol  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  Highway  80, 
Hinesvllle,  Georgia  31313 „      1/10/84 

lieutenant  James  C.  Haupfear, 
Augusta  Police  Department, 
104  Ninth  Street,  Augusta. 
Georgia  30910-0699 1/14/84 

Partrolman  Carl  H.  Whlppa, 
Johnsonburg  Police  Depart- 
ment, 516  Market  Street.  John- 
sonburg. Pennsylvania  15845 1/17/84 


17070 

Mmmr  and  addreu  Date 

Patrolman  Fred  EcUea.  Jr..  Chi- 
caco  Police  Department.  1121 
South  State  Street.  Chlcaco.  n- 
llnois  60005 

Patrolman  Lee  Anthony  Crews. 
Valtkxta  Police  Department. 
SOO  North  Toomba  Street.  Val- 
doata.  Georgia  31601 

Sergeant  Randy  Loy  Davis. 
Longview  Police  Department. 
Post  Office  Box  1952.  Long- 
view.  Texas  7S60e 

Inspector  Richard  Mark  lAtham. 
United  States  Custom  Service 
Star  Route  2.  Box  23.  Del  Rio. 
Texas  78840 „ 

Officer  Angelo  E.  Brown.  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 
One  Police  Plaia.  New  York, 
New  York  10034 

Deputy  Edward  Toefleld.  Jr.. 
Tanglpahoe  Parish  Sheriffs 
Department,  Poat  Office  Box 
737.  Amite.  Louisiana  70422 

Officer  Thomas  Ruotolo,  New 
York  City  Police  Department. 
One  Police  Plan.  New  York. 
New  York  10038 

Lieutenant  Dennis  Lee  Sheffield. 
Montgomery  County  Sheriffs 
Department,  Box  553.  Troy. 
North  Carolina  37371 

Officer  Dcniald  Kramer.  Miami 
Beach  Police  Department.  120 
Meridian  Avenue,  Miami 
Beach.  Florida  33139 

Deputy  William  Wilson.  Chilton 
County  Sheriffs  Department. 
2nd  Avenue  North.  Clanton. 
Alabama  35045 

Officer  Thomas  Michael  Bowen. 
Columbus  Police  Department. 
937  First  Avenue.  Columbus, 
Georgia  31901 

Officer  Howard  Shaio  Wei 
Huang.  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
Psrks  and  Recreation  Depart- 
ment. 13910  8.  Athens  Way, 
Los  Angeles,  CallfomU  90061 ... 

Officer  Stephen  IC  Kovach, 
Cleveland  Police  Department. 
2001  Payne  Avenue.  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44114 

Corporal  Eric  Bryon  Streeter. 
EKambU  County  Sheriffs 
Department.  Post  Office  Box 
18770.  Pensacola,  norida 
32523 

Patrolman  Steve  K.  Gardner. 
Mississippi  Highway  Safety 
Patrol.  Post  Office  Box  958. 
Jackson.  Mississippi  39205 

Patrolman  Robert  P.  Dana. 
Bo8t<m  Metropolitan  PoUce 
Department.  20  Somerset 
Street.  Bost<»i.  Massachusetts 
02108 

Sergeant  Dario  Fiipieroa-Rodri- 
guex,  PoUce  of  Puerto  Rico. 
OPO  Box  70166.  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico  00036 

Detective  James  K.  Kennedy, 
Knox  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, 400  Main  Avenue.  Knox- 
vllle.  Tennessee  37902 

DetecUve  Michael  L.  Rabum. 
King  County  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. 506  3rd  Avenue,  Seattle. 
Washington  98104 

Deputy  Charles  Edward  Barnes. 
Miller  County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. Post  Offkx  Box  577. 
Texarkana,  Arkansas  75504 
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of  death' 


1/17/84 


1/34/84 


1/27/84 


1/28/84 


1/31/84 


2/2/84 


2/14/84 


2/15/84 


2/35/84 


2/26/84 


3/11/84 


3/11/84 


3/11/84 


3/13/84 


3/23/84 


3/25/84 


3/36/84 


3/27/84 


3/27/84 


3/31/84 


S^u  and  addreu  Dateo/death' 

Officer  Doiiglas  E.  Drye,  Norfolk 
PoUce  Pepartment.  Post  Office 
Box  |58.  Norfolk.  Virginia 
23501  ..♦ 4/14/84 

Trooper  Carlos  M.  Negron.  New 
Jersey  jute  PoUce.  Post  Office 
Box  7(118.  West  Trenton.  New 
Jersey  D8625 5/7/84 

Trooper  (Troy  L.  Duncan.  Alaska 
State  I  Troopers.  Pouch  N. 
Juneaii  Alaska  99811 5/19/84 

Deputy  George  Thomas  Rice, 
Lyon  County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment. SO  Nevin  Way.  Yerlng- 
ton,  Nevada  89447 6/1/84 

Patrolman  Bret  Nathan  Sunner, 
Cedar  Rapids  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, 310  Second  Avenue. 
S.W..  Oedar  Rapids.  Iowa  53404        6/8/84 

Deputy  Phillip  James  Pence. 
Hamilton  County  Sheriff  De- 
partmnt.  Room  320-A,  1000 
Main  ftreet,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202  .J, 6/10/84 

Officer  Juan  Andino,  New  York 
City  noUce  Department.  One 
Police  [Plaaa,  New  York,  New 
York  1^038 6/15/84 

Detectivi  Harold  Lee  Rogers, 
Terre  Haute  PoUce  Depart- 
ment,    17    Harding    Avenue, 

kute.  Indiana  47807 6/16/84 

rlan  M.  Bonner.  More- 
Rh  Sheriffs  Depart- 
Courthouse.     Bastrop. 
Louisii^  71220 6/22/84 

Trooper  I^ouis  Perry  Bryant,  Ar- 
kansas State  PoUce,  #3  Natu- 
ral Resources  Drive.  Little 
Rock.  Arkansas  72205 6/30784 

Chief  Leonard  Edward  Cross,  Pa- 
trolmati  Roy  Lee  Leon,  Cotton 
Plant  t*oUce  Department.  Post 
Office  Box  20,  Cotton  Plant, 
Aritangas  72036 7/13/84 

Sergeant!  Ruben  Tristan  Al- 
manzaj  Corpus  Chrlsti  PoUce 
Deparinent,  1616  Martin 
Luthei  King,  Corpus  Chrlsti. 
Texas  t8469 7/28/84 

Officer  lArthur  Koch.  Fairfield 
lent  of  PubUc  Safety. 
1000  Webster  Street.  Fairfield. 
CaUfoMa  94533 7/29/84 

Patrolm^  Anthony  Oraffa.  Irv- 
ington  PoUce  Department, 
Civic  Square.  Irvington,  New 
Jersey  07111 8/9/84 

Officer  President  Hlnton.  Jr., 
Detrott  PoUce  Department, 
1300  Beaubien,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan 48126 8/31/84 

Lieutenant  Jerry  E.  Dragodn, 
Cambridge  Police  Depajrtment, 
134  Sduthgate  Parkway,  Cam- 
bridge] Ohio  43725 8/21/84 

Deputy  Lonnle  L.  Freeman. 
Richmpnd  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment. 1701  Fairfield  Way. 
Richnbnd.  Virginia  23333 9/2/84 

Trooperl  Robert  J.  MihaUk, 
Michigan  SUte  PoUce.  (Saint 
Joseph  Poet).  714  S.  Harrison 
Road.  East  Lansing.  Michigan 
48823  , 9/9/84 

Deputy  iCamie  F.  Hopkins.  Liv- 
ingston County  Sheriffs  De- 
partment. Box  416.  Smithland. 
Kentufcky  42081 9/9/84 

Officer  yictor  P.  Sema.  Laredo 
PoUce 'Department,  Post  Office 
Box  3365,  Laredo,  Texas  78041.       9/11/84 
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ofdeath' 


J.     Smith. 

Department  of 

—Division      of 

115    Cllft4m 

New  Jersey 


J.    Groves. 

Patrol.  NeU 

Bupding.  2900  Apala- 

Tallahassee. 


Fichard  B.  Snyder. 

State  PoUce.  Troop 

Caifipus,  Albany.  New 


Uiaada.  New  York 
Authority.  370 
Brooklyn.    New 


ftobert   W.    Klein. 
PoUce.  *3  Nat- 
Drive,    UtUe 

73206 

YannieUo, 
Co^ty  Sheriffs  De- 
Post    Office    Box 
lauderdale.  Florida 


Lake  Managed  James  S.  Wood. 
BCississippi  Department  of 
WUdllfe  CpnservaUon.  Post 
Office  Box  451.  Jackson.  Mis- 
sissippi 39205 

Patrolman  Jimes  S.  Johnson. 
East  Landag  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. 409  Park  Lane.  East  Lan- 
sing. Michirtn  48823 

Trooper  Guy  David  NaUey.  Okla- 
homa Hignway  Patrol.  Post 
Office  Box'  11415,  Oklahoma. 
City.  Oklahoma  73136 

Lieutenant  Sherman  R.  Walker, 
St.  John  tlie  Baptist  Parish 
Sheriffs  Office,  Post  Office 
Box  Drawer  Q.  T^plare,  Louisi- 
ana 70069-1116. 

Patrolman  Dmald  A.  StiUman. 
Henrico  County  Division  of 
PoUce,  Posd  Office  Box  27032, 
Richmond,  TiiVlnia  23273.... 

Officer  Hllaano  SUva-Rosario. 
PoUce  of  Puerto  Rico.  GPO 
Box  70166.  San  Juan.  Puerto 
Rico  00936. 

A.  Stephens. 

lUce    Department. 

t.  Oakland.  CaU- 


Patrolman 
Oakland 
455  7th 

fomia 

Officer     Jo! 
Phoenix 
620  W.  Wi 
Arizona 

Detective 
more  Pol 
East  Fayetl 


A.     Robertson. 

illce    Department. 

in.  Phoenix, 


Uus  Ward,  BalU- 
Department,  601 
Street.  Baltimore, 

Maryland  2^202 

Sergeant  Allen  L.  Klmery,  Mis- 
soula County  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment, Courthouse,  Missowls. 
Montana  59 103 


9/12/84 


9/14/84 
9/16/84 


9/17/84 


9/18/84 


9/30/84 


9/21/84 


10/15/84 


10/18/84 


10/21/84 


10/25/84 


10/27/84 


11/6/84 


11/8/84 


11/9/84 


11/13/84 


11/19/84 


13/3/84 


13/6/84 
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Offlcer^'^SStalTDavls  ^J^'^'^'  The arlKde f oUows:  MAJ.  GEN.  EUGENE  R.  CROMAR- 

Ue    PoUce    Department.    610  TmMAran  Puntro  Rico  Eooaixt  TIE— THE  ARMY'S  TOP  COP 

Third  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash-  a  good  example  of  short-sightedness  In  •  Mr.    CHILES.    Mr.    President,    the 

rt^£^iKi£l;i?^"i:*  •■«  •;i"    "/"/•*  legislation  and  poUcy  Is  the  way  Congress  (wmnumdlng  genenU  of  the  UA  Army 

^^^J^^SS^JL^SlL^h  ^J^'  ^*5!°i!i™"?°  *«*^  "^  '*"*^  Criminal  InvestigaUons  Command  is 

^  Game  and  Freshwater  Fish  Americans  of  Puerto  Rico.  Mai  n*n  vsiMnTn   r^nX^TrTLTnl  I. 

DSssfs^^"^  '"'"*'  ^i^ssssKsr^cs^STt^  2StirS"^tii^'uii'"tn'J!r"",s^ 

^    ^   ^^,J^' S^  in  26  states.  Puerto  Rico  has  one  non-voting  jn*rtle  Is  getting  used  to  being  plwed 

S^rt/IS!    l!,^ST'^.^  member  of  the  House  of  RepreaentaUves.  ^    »™*<l«e    sitiuitlons.    However,    the 

aSrti.  Or«^n  OT^                    n/i7/«4  And  Puerto  Rico  has  provided  a  signifl-  most  unique  place  he  has  ever  been  is 

SeT^t    jS?   mitt^^    Vtaitai;    "^"^•^  cant  number  of  heroes-and  deaths-in  the  hl»  birthplace,  the  fine  town  of  Wa- 

SUte  PoUoe  F^«?Office  Bmc  ^^-  *™^  '**"*•  t»»n»»«h  "»  «»ecades.  In  basso.  FL.  Wabasso  has  a  population 

27472       Richmond.      Virginia  "**  V**"**™  '^•*'  Puerto  Ricans  suffered  of  approximately  600   people,   and   I 

23361-7473. 12/18/84  «?«>«  casualties  as  a  percent  of  population  know  Uiey  are  aU  proud  of  the  gener- 

Offkxr  Duane  C.  Johnson.  Los  than  any  of  the  50  states.  al's  accomplishments. 

Angeles    PoUoe    Department.  ^ever.  whenever  th»e  to  a  wiueese  for  General   CromarUe   has   four   sons. 

150  North  Los  Angelea  Street.  '«n«>^  '»  »•  common  for  Puerto  Rico  to  get  ♦*„».  -_  _„  -ctlve  dutv  In  th*  mlli 

Los  Angeles.  CaUfoinla  90055...    12/19/84  the  short  end  of  things.  Thte  happens  de-  SJT^ene  UM   2?  Armv  htll^ 

Deputy  WiUiam  K.  Home.  Anson  «P»te  "»«  ««*  that  the  average  income  in  1^1,^®"  hX^:.?'  ♦^=.;^!^»?!^SS' 

County  Sheriffs  Department.  Puerto  R»co  to  83.981  compared  to  $11,107  je^  ^^°^  sUtloned  at  Port  Hood.  TX; 

119    N.    Washington    Street.  'or  ^be  50  statea.  or  roughly  35  percent  of  I^onardo.  25.  an  Army  sergeant  sta- 

WadesboTo.     North     Carolina  ^c  national  average.  Mississippi  has  our  tioned  at  Fort  Hood;  Marcus  James. 

28170 12/23/84  lowest  state  average  income— 88.098— more  23.  a  Navy  pDot;  and  EUseo.  20,  a  stu- 

Sergeant  Jacquelynn  K.  Sherrill,  than  double  the  Puerto  Rican  average.  dent  at  the  Univetslty  of  Maryland. 

Hattiesburg     PoUce     Depart-  Now  the  administration  wanu  to  slgnlfi-  General  Cromartle  resides  at  Port 

ment,  316  Forrest  Street.  Hat-  cantly    Increase    taxes    for    businesses    in  Relvoir   VA.  with  hU  arffp  Tnv«.   hut 

tlesl»irg.Mto.i.rippi  39401 12/31/84  Puerto  Rk».  to  dte  one  example  of  concern.  RoSins  looT  foiSSiTS  £e^i^^ 

•This  date  mar  not  eolnelde«tth  the  date  of  Uie  A  new   proposal   has   been   made   by   a  tunitv  of  haviiiff  Gmml  rVnm.^'. 

•M»iteauiii>sU)e  death.  Senate    subcommittee    to   cut    back    food  1^?^.  °H™^i.?f?  ♦     CromarUes 

stamps  and  related  programs  in  the  next  tovwUgaUve  skills  put  to  work  for  us 

Natiosal  Poucx  PKATsa-1984  three  yeaia,  and  guess  who  geU  the  short  ^  Florida  when  he  retires  from  mlll- 

Almlghty  God  we  ask  that  thy  Blessing  on  end  of  the  stick  once  agalni  tU7  service, 

the  Law  Enforcement  Officers  of  America  The  proposal  to  to  cut  a  total  of  $78  mU-  Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an 

who  have  given  their  Uvea  so  that  others  Uon  nationwide  in  1986.  $38  mlUhm  of  that  article  by  D.  Michael  Cheers  In  the 

may  Uve.  We  pray  that  You  welcome  them  from  Puerto  Rico;  $189  mUUon  In  1987.  $77  July  issue  of  Ebony  magazine   be  In- 

£IS J^aSlfS?„.2T'  °°^  "^  ^^  •»*»^°  »*  "^  t™"  *^erto  Rico:  and  $234  eluded  In  the  Rkord  for  the  conven- 

n^J2^.*^w*"  °  "•        .w  .  .w    ^  ^.  mflUon  in  1988.  $115  mUUon  of  that  from  lence  of  mv  colleamiea. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  that  the  dedlca-  Puerto  Rico  7^     ^r°r^'^ 

Uon  and  devotion  exhibited  by  our  deceased  whv  nick  on  the  »it.^v  .mn«,.H.h^  ^^®  ""*^*  foUows: 

comrades  wUl  «st  an  example  for  us,  the  ASteaS^ln  VSto^S'^^  ^  Maj.  G«.  Euo««  R.  C.o«*«Ti.-rHS 

SiSfe  S^'^^'iSS^tSrerfJ^^  JS^S^'^^^irhav^e'S'ov'Srin'SS  A^tr-sTorCoP 

S^^^tlSl'Sl^S'^'Sro^hlllJSXS  H»^                                  ,        .,^^  o„.      ?/°jr^*'^' 

thto  fair  land.  Imbue  us  with  the  strength  ^™*  '•'*^  stamps  are  not  an  isolated  in-  On  Jan.  12,  1984,  the  body  of  Maj.  Gen. 

and  power  to  perform  the  hazardous  duUes  ■^■''ce.  Robert  G.  Ownby  was  found  hanged  by  the 

entrusted  to  us,  forgetting  not  to  render  "^e  other  day,  a  blU  came  up  offering  as-  neck  with  a  hemp  rope  in  a  stairweU  of  the 

mercy  with  Justtoe  while  we  carry  out  the  slstance  for  mental  health,  and  Puerto  Rkx>  two-story   Headquarters  Building  at  Fort 

work  assigned  to  US.  was  going  to  be  treated  worse  than  any  state  Sam  Houston  In  San  Antonio.  Texas.  At 

Most  Merciful  Father,  we  pray  that  You  despite  having  more  population  than  half  fint.  Army  investlgatori  and  the  FBI  were 

wiU  deal  graciously  with  the  famiUes  of  our  the  states.  I'm  pleased  that  the  chairman  of  baffled  by  the  case.  Gen.  Ownby's  hands 

faUen  Brothers  and  Sisters.  Bestow  upon  the  subcommittee.  Sen.  LoweU  Weicker,  a  bad  been  tied  behind  hto  baA  with  a  belt 

them  Your  love  and  faith  that  they  may  Republican  from  Connecticut,  backed  by  re-  and  there  was  a  note  attached  to  hto  shirt 

endure  the  great  loss  inflicted  upon  them,  quest  to  treat  Americans  from  Puerto  Rico  with  a  safety  pin.  The  typewritt«>  message 

Remove   aU   rebellion   from   their   hearts,  as  our  equate  in  thto  funding,  and  we  won.  read:  "(Captured.  Tried.  Convicted  of  crimes 

knowing  their  loved  ones  have  entered  into  But  in  a  host  of  areas,  Puerto  Ricans  are  ^^  ^e  United  States  Army  against  the 

a  new  and  deserving  life  of  eternal  peace  not  treated  as  equala.  They  are  not  eligible  People  of  the  world.  Sentenced.  Executed." 

with  Thee  and  the  company  of  Thy  Heaven-  for  SSI  (supplemental  security  income)  pay-  "^e  death  initially  caused  the  Army  to  issue 

ly  SainU  Thto  we  beg  for  the  honor  of  Hto  ments:   they   are  not  treated  equally  on  *  border  alert  on  the  llkellbood  that  the 

name  forevermore.  Amen.  AFDC  payments;  and  the  list  goes  <m.  hanging  was  the  work  of  terrorists,  but  Uie 

Respectfully  submitted.  What's  the  answer?  *^'rt  was  quidcly  lifted  and  the  Investiga- 

Vnton.  D.  Pbih,  Jr.,  xw-  »,__»  .nmm*r  If  th.  n*nni.  «»  i>...^»  ^""^  Shifted  to  the  possibiUty  that  Gen. 

NtUU»uUCHapU^n-r.O.P..  ^'^.^^^^^'^S^IT^.  ?:^,l^^:^^^JS^L^'^ 

President  Reagan  backs  thto.  U  the  people  !SJ^^S^?!^.S^t^'*t^SS^i  ^ 

TREATINO  PUERTO  RICO  S^nrtalSS'.;^*.^^  "'  "^  ^  ^»°  "»«  ^^  ^T-^  JTu^  "^"^f^L^^, 

^      .^c^l^Z^..     .     ,  ''Se'^S^^.^^onwealth    sUtus    to  ^^.'^S.SS**"^  °- ^'^'--^ 

•  Bto    SIMON    Ito    President.    In    a  second-class  dtteenshlp  that  eventually  wlU  Tt^t  hST^f  the  Arny  Inveatlsatlve 

weekly  ~lumn  I  ^te  f  or  newspapers  have  to  change.  J}^  iSiiS  totS  t^g^'s  SSh^ 

in  my  SUte.  I  call  attention  to  the  Some  day  Puerto  Rico  wm  either  become  Maj  Gen.  Eugene  Rufus  Cromartie  who  to 

tendency    for    Federal    programs    to  independent  or  become  a  state.  They  have  currently  the  commanding  general'  of  the 

treat  residents  of  Puerto  Rico  differ-  to  make  that  choice.  U A  Army  Criminal  InveatlgaUon  Command 

ently  from  Americans  in  the  50  States.  it  to  in  their  interest,  in  the  interest  of  the  (CID)  in  Faito  Church.  Va.  GeiL  Cromartie 

This  discrimination  results  from  the  ^  states,  and  in  the  interest  of  stabUity  in  also  holds  the  distlncUon  of  being  the  senior 

fact  that  Puerto  Ricans  are  XJJB.  dtl-  ****    Caribbean    that    statehood    be    the  Army  miUtary  police  officer  and  the  senior 

»>ns  with  nn  vntlnv  ronrosont^af-inn  in  '*'*'^*'-  law  enforcement  officer  In  uniform  in  the 

C^SrSr                     represenUtion  In  g^^  ^  ^j,^  meantime  we  should  recogntoe  Department  of  Defense.   He   to  the  first 

tTow!»  v,»„.»  ^^^t.^  i^  ♦».«  ry^       __  1**^  even  though  they  have  Uttle  power  in  Black  Army  officer  to  hold  these  posiUons. 

.r«^  o^      printed  in  the  Cohoms-  congress,  they  are  American  dti^  who  -That  was  a  hot  one.'  says  Gen.  Cromar- 

UOMAI.  RaooRS  an  article  in  connection  ought  to  be  treated  with  dignity,  respect  Ue.  referring  to  the  Gen.  Ownby  case,  which 

with  this  matter.  and  understanding.*  received  widespread  pubUdty.  The  Ownby 
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«M  Juat  one  of  18.000  eaaes  thkt 

Oen.  Cmnaitie  tnTcatlcated  during  hU  f  irat 
jew  aa  commaiKter  of  tbe  CID. 

Am  tM*d  of  the  CID,  whose  counterput  in 
the  civilian  oommunlty  ia  the  rai.  Oen. 
Crataartle  is  chsned  with  oveneeinc  the  in- 
veatlcatlan  of  sU  serious  crimes  oomoiitted 
by  Anny  personnel  as  well  as  all  serious 
crimes  eommltted  t^'**"*  the  Anny.  Serious 
crimes,  or  felonies,  are  riawlflfil  by  the 
Anny  as  rapes,  murders,  aoravated  as- 
saults, robberies,  suicides  and  druc-telated 
offenses.  Oen.  Cronaitie  manages  a  staff  of 
Xisa  persons,  and  is  respofvlble  for  $14.6 
million  worth  of  Investi^Uve  and  support 
equipment  He  ovemes  a  $19.3  million 
annual  operatlnc  budget. 

For  the  general,  who  has  spent  25  of  hia 
37  years  in  the  Army  in  military  poUce 
work,  this  latest  aaalgnment  ia  Juat  another 
chapter  in  hia  book  of  challenges.  Prior  to 
this  command,  bis  other  major  assignments 
included  wwimandlng  a  batallion  of  over 
1.000  men  in  Vietnam.  He  spent  four  years 
in  Europe  in  charge  of  all  VJS.  military  law 
enforcement  activities  there.  In  addition,  he 
was  ooramander  of  the  Mannheim  Military 
Community  in  West  Germany,  lliat  post 
consisted  of  3S.000  soldiers  snd  civilian  per- 
sonneL 

A  polished  laofessinnal,  hell-bent  on  per- 
fection. Oen.  Cromartie  looks  like  a  man  10 
years  younger  than  his  48  years.  He  is  a  fit- 
ness fanatic;  no  middle-age  stomach  bulges. 
He  is  Army,  comidete  from  head  to  toe. 

Of  "humble  beginnings."  he  grew  up  in 
Wabasso.  Fla.  (population:  600).  "A  lot  of 
people  think  that  I  am  a  product  of  West 
Point  Military  Arartemy  whose  parents  had 
connections."  he  says,  "but  my  daddy  was  a 
wwimon  laborer  with  only  a  third-grade 
education.  And  my  motho',  who  had  only  an 
eighth-grade  education,  took  in  washing  and 
ironing."  But  fumed  diving  those  early 
years  was  the  desire  to  exceL  "When  I  was 
13  years  old  working  in  those  orange  groves 
with  all  those  mosquitoes  and  snakes.  I  said 
to  myself.  There's  got  to  be  something 
better.' " 

Something  better  waa  Just  a  few  years 
away. 

Cromartie  entered  Florida  A&M  Unlveisi- 
ty  at  age  16  and  enroUed  in  the  ROTC  pro- 
gram. He  excelled  in  the  program  and  in  his 
studies,  and  was  elected  class  president  each 
of  his  four  years.  He  graduated  with  a  bach- 
elor's degree  in  social  studies.  He  also  holds 
a  master's  degree  in  educatim/guldanoe  and 
counseling  from  the  University  of  Dayton. 
He  says  he  became  interested  in  military 
police  work  afto-  oqe  summer  at  FOrt  Ben- 
nlng.  OA.  "The  MRa  really  impressed  me," 
he  recalls.  "They  were  really  sharp  with 
their  white  gloves  and  white  bootlaces,  and 
rUtat  those  motorcycles.  I  remember 
nytn*.  'Mao.  that  looks  good  to  me.  that's 
what  I  want  to  go  into.'" 

His  present  command  keeps  him  on  the 
road  two  weeks  a  month  visiting  the  various 
CID  regions  across  the  VJB.,  Europe  and 
Asia.  "My  travels  are  not  attendant  to  inves- 
tigations, but  are  attendant  to  my  getting 
out  there  and  talking  to  those  commanders 
who  need  support,  and  then  talUng  with  my 
agents.  If  people  feel  that  you  care  about 
them,  they  will  really  work  hard  for  you," 
he  says. 

Besides  his  work-related  travels,  Oen  Cro- 
martie spends  time  visiting  colleges  snd 
high  schools,  promoting  Army  ROTC.  "I 
don't  care  what  my  schedule  looks  like. 
when  I  have  an  Invite  to  go  to  a  high  school 
or  college,  I  go."  he  says. 

Oen.  Cromartle's  future  may  be  Just  ss  re- 
warding as  his  past  has  been.  He  is  only  two 


stars  away  from  achieving  four-star  general 
sutu^  the  Army's  highest  grade.  And. 
thou^  he  is  only  the  fourth  «n««m^i.^4yr  to 
headlhe  CID.  he  says  he  does  not  want  to 
stay  In  his  present  '•«■«'— r^  too  much 
longet.  "Three  yean  is  the  average  stay."  he 
says.  '*By  that  time  I  should  have  this  com- 
mand running  like  I  want  it.  Serious  crimes 
have  dropped  something  like  11  percent 
over  the  past  year  and  the  trend  is  down- 
ward." 

Butiwhatevo-  his  future  decision  may  be. 
his  success  is  assured. 

"Several  things  drive  the  train  for  me,"  he 
says.  *As  long  aa  I  f eel  that  I  can  make  a 
oontritnition  and  there  is  room  for  advance- 
ment, *then  111  stay  in  the  Army.  Once  that 
ceases  to  be,  then  I'm  sure  I  can  make  the 
transition  into  dvUlan  law  enforcement."* 


June  25, 1985 


sEauonsNBSs  op  the  deficit 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  BCr.  President.  Helmut 
Schntfdt.  the  former  Chancellor  of 
West  Germany,  whose  wisdom  and 
commonsense  are  universally  i4n>Iaud- 
ed.  hiul  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  asunday  Magasine  which  talked 
about  the  seriousness  of  the  deficit. 

I  am  not  going  to  insert  the  f  uU  arti- 
cle ii|to  the  RacoBS.  but  that  portion 
of  th<  article  which  deals  with  our  def- 
icit problem  I  am  putting  into  the 
Rscoan. 

Th^  full  article  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  Magazine  of  June  16. 
and  ii  titled  "The  Trade  War  Threat." 

I  as  that  the  excerpt  be  inserted  at 
thist|oint. 

Th«  excerpt  follows: 


Riglk  now  America  can  still  afford  its 
defkdtk  but  by  1986  the  United  SUtes  may 
find  It  more  expensive  to  borrow  money  to 
service  ite  foreign  debts.  Right  now  a  lot  of 
foreig$  capital  is  Invested  in  the  high-value 
dollar,  but  what  if  those  abroad  wish  to 
have  Iheir  InteresU  transferred  Into  their 
own  ^rrency?  ntmi  where  would  America 
borrotf  fresh  money? 

To  aiany  American  politicians  the  crisis 
seems  overstated.  esp»irlally  when  U.S.  defi- 
cits are  measured  in  relation  to  gross  na- 
tional product  Using  that  yardstick,  the 
American  budget  deficit  doesnt  look  bad 
compared  with  other  Industrial  countries. 
Aocor^ng  to  the  Paris-based  OrganisaUon 
of  Ecobomic  Cooperation  and  Develomnent, 
last  y^r  the  UJS.  defldt  was  4.3  perooit  of 
QNP,  Permanys  was  3.5  percent  of  ONP, 
France's  was  3.4  percent  Oreat  Britain's 
was  3i  percent  Canada's  was  6  percent 
Japan%  between  6  and  7  percent  and  Italy's 
deficit  was  18  percent  of  that  nation's  ONP. 

A  nmre  important  measure,  however,  is 
the  ei^ent  to  which  a  government  sucks  in 
privati  savings  to  finance  ita  deficits.  If  the 
private  sector.  Including  busineas,  does  not 
save  more  than  it  is  investing,  then  no  sav- 
ings ^  be  available  on  which  the  govem- 
™*'**  •*"»  «lraw,  no  matter  what  the  percent 
of  ONP  the  deficit  is.  If  a  government  bor- 
rows money  anyway,  the  credit  must  come 
from  a  central  bank  such  as  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  (which  would  then  have  to 
print  more  money)  or  it  could  come  from 
abroad. 

Countries  with  low  private-sector  savings 
rates  ttius  have  less  room  to  maneuver  with 
their  debts.  The  United  SUtes  has  the 
lowest  savings  rate  of  aU  the  industrial 


countries:  i^  the  last  two  years,  5  to  6  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  of  private  house- 
holds wentpito  savings.  By  comparison,  per- 
sonal savinia  in  Germany  amounted  to  13 
percent  and  \n  Japan.  18  percent  of  dispos- 
able income.  Assuming  approximately  the 
■ame  relaljlve  corporate  capital  require- 
ments in  toe  three  economies,  the  Germans 
could  have! permitted  themselves  a  relaUve 
budget  deficit  twice  as  higli  as  the  United 
States'  an4  the  Japanese  three  times  ss 
high. 

In  1083  tl^e  Japanese  government  drew  off 
about  35  percent  of  private  savings  to  fi- 
nance iU  deficit  and  in  1M3  less  than  23 
percent  Tbe  figure  for  1984  wiU  doubUess 
be  similar,  tn  1083  the  German  government 
used  40  p^oent  of  private  savings  and  in 
IMS  used  ao  percent  The  trend  for  1084  to 
again  towagd  a  lower  figure.  By  compariscm, 
the  Amolc^  government  ocmsumed  about 
70  percmt  {Of  private  savings  In  1983  and 
1983.  Recent  date  indicate  the  number  for 
1964  will  bdslliditly  better. 

Because  [the  Federal  Reserve  System 
under  Voldcer  has  consistoitly  refused  to 
increase  inflation  by  printing  more  money, 
only  30  pMcent  of  domestic  savings  were 
left  to  satisfy  the  money  needed  for  indus- 
try and  commerce— not  nearly  enough  for 
economic  kvcovery.  Therefore,  a  large 
volume  of  ^ital  and  credit  has  been  im- 
ported froii  abroad,  pushing  the  U.S.  for- 
eign debt  l^to  ever  higher  figures.  In  1984 
thto  amounted  to  a  net  inflow  of  mote  than 
$100  billion4  and  estimates  for  1986  arc  simi- 
lar. , 

A  reductlAn  of  the  domestic  budget  deficit 
for  1986  of]$50  billion  and  another  $50  bll- 
1km  for  loan  are  the  minitnai  smounts  nec- 
essary to  st^m  the  hemorrhaging  of  Ameri- 
can debt  AddlUonally,  tax  incentives  for 
savings  will  be  necessary  to  lower  Interest 
rates  and  eicchange  rates.  The  consistoitly 
high  value  of  tbe  dollar,  however,  seems  to 
indicate  that  international  markets  have 
lltUe  faith  Ithat  President  Reagan's  deficit 
proposals  wfll  happen.* 


BABCOCK.  JR.— A 
SUPERSTAR 

ISx.  President.  I  want 
to  acquain  t  my  colleagues  with  the  ac- 
complishn  ents  of  one  of  my  State's  fa- 
vorite son8,  Mr.  Charles  Babcock.  Jr. 
In  fact.  Mr.  Babco(dc  was  honored  sev- 
eral days  ago  with  the  Salvation 
Army's  highest  award,  the  Others 
Award.      , 

The  MiAmi  Hearld  in  its  editorial 
commenta|7  page  on  June  15,  1985, 
had  the  following  comments  about  Mr. 
Babcock. 

It  waa  particularly  fitting  for  Charles  Bab- 
cock. Jr.,  tojbe  feted  the  other  day  with  the 
Othen  Award,  the  Salvation  Army's  highest 
civilian  honpr.  For  although  he  to  chairman 
of  the  development  company  that  hto  father 
founded  60  years  ago.  it  can  be  said  that  Mr. 
Babcock's  chief  occupation  to  helping 
others.  That  to  what  he  has  done  unselfishly 
for  decades  In  South  Florida,  and  it  to  what 
he  loves  to  do. 

Mr.  Babcock  to  a  rich  and  deeply  religious 
man  whose  faith  commands  him  to  help 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  he.  After 
the  1980  riots  in  liberty  City,  he  gave 
$300,000  of  Is  own  money  to  help  revitalize 
the  area  aad  headed  tbe  Greater  i*\*m\ 
(Chamber  of  Commerce's  Business  Revltal- 
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iaation  Action  Committee  that  helped  raise 
millions  of  dollars  more. 

"He's  a  superstar,"  says  Newall  Daughtry, 
the  BACs  executive  director.  "He's  a  person 
who  puts  hto  money  and  hto  time  and  hto  ef- 
forts where  hto  mouth  is." 

Mr.  Babcock  received  the  Salvation  Army 
award  at  a  celebration  on  Wednesday  at 
which  he  announced  that  the  year-long 
campaign  he  headed  to  raise  $7.3  million  for 
a  new  Salvation  Army  center  had  exceeded 
IU  goaL  He  had  said  at  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  that  reaching  that  goal  would  be 
a  miracle.  Salvation  Army  offldato  knew 
better,  and  he  dldnt  let  them  down. 

Characteristically  modest  Mr.  Babcock 
sums  up  hto  life  of  commitment  thto  way: 
"rm  trying  to  do  what  God  would  have  me 
do,  helping  others.  I'm  very  interested  in 
hoping  people  at  Uie  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder." 

Hto  generous  spirit  dedication,  and  hard 
work  have  made  a  real  difference  to  South 
Florida.  Charles  I.  Babcock.  Jr.,  to  a  real  su- 
perstar. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  own  views 
about  Charles  Babcock.  based  on  my 
observation  of  his  accomplishments. 
He  is  one  of  those  individuals  that  you 
know  about  before  you  know  him.  In 
other  words,  his  good  deeds  are  usual- 
ly in  advance  of  his  presence.  He  de- 
votes an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to 
serving  the  needs  of  his  (ximmunlty. 
Charles  Babco(^'s  definiUon  of  com- 
munity is  not  limited  by  race,  nation- 
ality, sex,  or  economic  condition.  He 
has  defined  the  Miami  community  in 
the  broadest  context  possible,  and  he 
has  reached  out  to  each  and  every 
part  of  that  community.  Charles  Bab- 
co(A  does  not  deliver  sermons  about 
helping  the  less  fortunate,  he  lives  and 
contributes  in  a  helping  manner.  His 
commitment  to  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty is  more  powerful  than  any  spoken 
or  written  word  could  ever  be. 

BCr.  President,  at  a  time  when  so 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  positive 
role  models  for  young  people  to  emu- 
late. I  think  Charles  Babcock  is  living 
a  life  for  all  people  to  emulate. 

Miami,  indeed  much  of  south  Flori- 
cla.  has  imdergone  vast  changes  in  the 
past  several  years,  including  having  to 
<»pe  with  a  population  explosion  due 
to  refugees,  illegal  drug  importation, 
and  its  related  crimi  problems  as  weU 
as  civil  disturbances  with  racial  over- 
tones. Charles  Babcot^  is  a  personifi- 
cation of  those  Miamlans  who  have  de- 
cided that  the  proq)ect  for  racial  and 
cultural  advancement,  and  for  further 
economic  develoinnent  outweigh  the 
negatives.  I  am  haM)y  to  note  that  he 
is  stiU  woiking  hard  in  his  conmumlty. 
working  to  make  it  better,  safer,  and 
more  equal  for  alL 

No  remaiks  about  Charles  Babcock 
would  be  complete  without  mention- 
ing his  chief  supporter  and  helpmate, 
his  wife  BCary.  In  addition  to  her  sup- 
port and  affection.  Charles  has  also 
had  the  benefit  of  her  counsel. 

If  any  network  decides  to  do  a  story 
on  Charles  Babcock's  life.  I  have  Just 
the  title  for  it— "Miami's  Good  Samar- 
itan."* 
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A  PLEA  FOR  GREATER 
LANGUAGE  STUDY 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  Catholic  University  here 
in  WasUngUMi.  DC.  Father  William  J. 
Byron.  8J..  moke  at  the  aMnmence- 
ment  of  Tun^iai  University.  Tai- 
chung.  Taiwan  (Republic  of  China). 

While  it  was  addressed  to  a  Chinese 
audience,  it  is  a  plea  for  greater  lan- 
guage study. 

It  is  a  plea  that  we  should  hearken 
to. 

There  are  few  areas  where  America 
is  last  among  the  nations,  but  one  of 
those  areas  is  foreign  language  study. 

It  is  a  deficiency  that  is  causing  us 
economic  problems,  security  problems 
and  cultural  deficiencies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  read  Father  Byron's 
message  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  tn 
tbe  Rbookd  at  this  point 

The  message  follows: 
A  Sioon>  LuKOAOs  Is  a  Fnst  Sxsp  o>  thb 
JounnT  TowAKD  Pksgb  um  Justica 

Tou  pay  me  a  great  rwwpifaia*.;^  today, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  I  deeply  appreciate 
It  I  owe  you  an  apology,  however,  and  I 
want  to  make  it  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks. 

I  spologlie  for  not  being  able  to  speak  to 
you  in  your  native  tongue.  I  am  one  of  those 
"tongue-tied  Americans"  written  about  by 
our  VJR.  Smator  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 
Paul  Stanon.  who  published  a  bo«A  under 
Uiat  title  in  19M  to  deplore  the  netfect  of 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  my  coun- 
try's sdiools.  You  here  in  the  RepubUc  of 
China  put  us  Americans  to  shame  with  your 
ability  to  speak  and  imderstand  Etatfish 
whQe  we.  in  our  cultural  ignorance,  are  un- 
disturbed by  our  widespread  inability  to 
meak  the  languagea  that  are  native  to  per- 
sons from  different  cultures  and  other  parts 
of  our  w(»4d.  Jet  tiavd  and  satdllte  commu- 
nications are  ■*»«*^«^  that  world  ■»»«yj|yf  ev- 
eryday. And  as  the  world  grows  smaller,  our 
American  linguistic  backwardness  becomes  a 
larger  embarrassment  So  I  «p"Vffglw  for 
not  being  able  to  speak  to  you  in  Chinese. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  are  paying 
me  a  great  compliment  today.  Tou  may 
wonder  why  I  did  not  use  the  word  "honor." 
since  you  are  conf  erring  upon  me  an  honor- 
ary degree  and  »»««*r<»«g  me  an  honorary 
alumnus  of  Tunghai  University. 

"Compliment"  in  the  »nfH«*«  language, 
means  something  leas  than  an  h(mor  but 
something  muA  more  than  a  courtesy.  Tou 
are  paying  me  the  great  compliment  of  per- 
mitting me  to  speak  in  my  native  tongue, 
Kngltoh  You  are  thus  opening  yourselves  to 
my  native  culture.  You  compliment  me 
simply  by  listening.  I  am  grateful,  of  course, 
for  tbe  honor  of  a  Tung^ial  degree.  But 
without  your  gracious  willingness  to  give  me 
the  compliment  of  your  111  rai  nt*  and  will- 
ing attention,  I  would  not  be  able  to  come 
here  for  the  honor.  80  I  thank  you  for  both 
the  compliment  and  the  h(mor,  and  I  apolo- 
gise for  my  inability  to  enter  more  fully  into 
your  culture  throu^  the  medltmi  of  your 
language. 

Permit  me  to  speak  to  you  today,  as  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  young  Amnlcans 
graduating  fran  our  own  imiveislties  thto 
year,  about  the  importance  of  language  for 
international  co(9ermtion  on  the  two  great 
issues  of  our  time— prcnnoting  peace  and 
eliminating  poverty. 


Peace  to  possible.  Permanent  peace  to 
within  our  grasp  if  we  open  our  hands  to 
take  It  In  todays  world,  which  God  really 
intended  to  be  a  family  of  nations,  our 
bands  are  more  dosed  than  open.  Miny^T 
of  those  hands  are  denehed  fists,  ready  for 
war.  Many  more  mllliona  of  those  h^^nds  are 
clutching  nrmmrnitmK—tuAMxtf  on.  as  an 
American  expreasian  puts,  "for  dear  life." 
Still  many  milltons  more  human  hamk  are 
twisted  In  anxiety  and  bopelessneaa— 
"wrenched."  as  we  say,  right  hand  gripping 
left  in  fear  of  the  future.  If  all  human 
hands  were  empty  of  excess  anxiety,  of  sur- 
plus pnasiwslnni,  and  of  the  weapons  of  war. 
human  beings  could  reach  out  in  frlenctohip 
to  one  another.  What  to  needed  most  of  all 
for  thto  to  happen  to  trust  Aitd  language  to 
the  lattice-work  of  trust 

Knowledge  of  another's  language  to  not 
enou^  to  assure  peace  between  you  snd 
that  other  person,  between  your  nation  and 
that  other  person's  nation.  History  and  per- 
smial  emerience  prove  that  But  without 
knowing  that  other  person's  '«nguagy.  it  to 
not  likely  that  you  will  get  to  know  ttiat 
other  person  welL  And  without  knowlettee 
of  the  other,  love  of  that  other  to  not  "fcyiy 
to  be  achieved.  Knowledge,  love  and  peace. 
Umguage  can  farilltate  thto  progreas  toward 
unity  in  the  human  community.  Peace  to 
possible.  Tannage  can  help  to  bring  it 
about 

Knowledge  of  another's  i»wgn«gt  to  no 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  trust  between 
you  and  that  other.  It  doea.  bowevor.  serve 
to  reduce  the  role  that  ignorance,  prejudice 
and  groundleai  suspicion  often  iday  in  pre- 
venting trust  from  devidoping  between  dif- 
ferent people  and  different  nations.  We  are 
not  expected  to  surrender  our  cultural  dif- 
ferences as  we  work  toward  unity  aitd  peace. 
It  to  really  only  out  of  difference  that  unity 
can  be  adiieved.  We  are  expected,  however, 
to  surrender  our  cultural  ptejuittcea.  Tlito 
will  happen  only  If  we  have  Intercultural 
undnstanding.  And  the  factor  that  will  fa- 
cilitate intercultural  understanding  more 
than  any  other  to  the  abOfty  to  read  and 
speak  tbe  language  that  to  the  medium  of 
commimiration  tn  that  other  culture. 

We  must  disarm  if  we  are  to  have  peace. 
We  must  also  develop  new  poUtical  systems 
or  forums  for  the  resolutlan  of  issues  a^iich 
were,  in  tbe  past  settled  by  war.  Only  wide- 
spread language  competence— Le..  multi-Un- 
gual  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  lead  us 
and  negotiate  for  us  wiD  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  politics,  tbe  new  policies, 
the  new  political  systems  sod  international 
forums. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  Importance  of 
language  in  working  for  peace  to  equally 
true  of  language  In  the  effort  to  "HmHu^y 
poverty.  The  extent  of  poverty  in  our  world 
to  Intolerable.  We  can  do  ■nw»**h«wg  to 
reduce  and  even  elimlnat,e  it  I  define  pover- 
ty as  "sustained  deprivation."  And  I  have  to 
ask.  "Deprived  of  what?"  "Sustained  by 
whom  or  by  what?"  And  I  answer,  as  you 
would  too,  that  people  who  are  poor  are  de- 
prived of  food,  shelto-,  health  care,  cloth- 
ing, education  and  employment  What  sus- 
tains these  deprivations?  The  siiswer  to  that 
question  to  not  a  simple  one.  But  ss  we  begin 
to  think  through  an  answer,  we  begin  to  see 
that  knowledge  not  mly  of  one's  native  lan- 
guage but  the  languages  of  others  can  help 
eliminate  poverty  from  one's  own  life  and 
reduce  poverty  In  the  lives  of  others.  Why  to 
thto  so? 

Pull  command  of  one's  native  language— 
the  ability  to  q>eak  and  write  both  weU  and 
persuasively— to  a  result  of  good  education. 
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It  It  nn  that  you  will  find  an  educated 
peraoo  who  ii  alao  involuntarily  poor.  Edu- 
cated people  find  employment  more  easily 
and.  throuch  employment,  derive  income 
sufficient  to  meet  the  economic  needs  of 
themaebrea  and  their  f  amlliea.  Now  it  ia  true 
that  some  people  with  little  formal  educa- 
tion do.  throuch  riak  and  sood  luck  and 
hard  work  as  well,  win  for  themselves  large 
porticos  of  income  and  wealth  in  a  free  soci- 
ety. But  they  usually  handle  the  lantuace 
of  business— words  and  numbers— quite  %ell. 
The  point  to  be  made  here,  however.  U  that 
throuch  mastery  of  a  foreign  languace  per- 
sons intnested  in  creatine  employment  not 
only  for  themselves  but  for  others,  can 
expand  marlcets.  develop  products  and  dis- 
cover new  economic  opportunities. 

Fnty  yean  ago.  even  thirty  or  twenty-five 
years  aco.  no  one  in  my  country  would  have 
predicted  that  the  Japanese  would  rise  to 
threaten  America's  dominant  position  in 
International  trade.  The  threat  from  the 
Far  Bast  to  the  U.8.  eomomy  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  productivity  and  technological 
progress  in  the  Far  East:  it  is  also  related  to 
the  widespread  mastery  of  the  English  lan- 
guage there.  Learn  the  language  todar.  suc- 
ceed in  the  market  tomorrow.  My  country, 
in  this  trade  year,  is  now  officially  a  debtor 
nation.  The  trade  deficit  is  not  unrelated  to 
our  unattoMled.  even  unnoticed  foreign  lan- 
guage deficiency.  Tou  here  on  the  island  of 
Taiwan  could  teach  us  Americans  an  impor- 
tant lesson  for  our  own  economic  well-being 
if  only  we  were  wilUng  and  wise  enough  to 
learn.  We  tend  to  take  a  protectionist  re- 
sponse to  trade  deficits  instead  of  plaiming 
new  economic  strategies— competitive  strat- 
egies—based on  Middle  Esstem  and  Far 
Eastern  languace  competencies  to  accompa- 
ny our  domestic  production  capabilities.  If 
we  "untie"  our  toncues  abroad,  we  will  re- 
lease more  of  our  own  people  from  poverty 
and  unemployment,  while  helping  people  in 
those  natkms  where  we  sell  our  exports  and 
make  our  foreign  investments  find  employ- 
ment by  interacting  with  the  economic  op- 
ptntunltles  we  can  help  to  provide  for  them 
in  their  own  lands. 

Economic  development  is  hard  work.  So  is 
language  study.  Tou  know  that  from  yoxir 
perstmal  experience  here  in  the  Republic  of 
China.  Tou  also  know  that  the  two  belong 
tocether.  The  link  between  economic  health 
and  foreign  language  mastery  is  far  from 
fully  appreciated  by  young  men  and  women 
your  age  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  me  dose  with  a  parable  about  lan- 
guage. It  was  told  to  me  thirty  years  ago  by 
Robert  Barr,  a  talented  linguist.  A  parable, 
as  you  know.  Is  a  story  that  takes  the  form 
of  an  extended  sImOe.  language,  this  para- 
ble would  say.  is  like  color.  Imagine  a  world 
of  Just  one  color.  Think,  for  example,  of  a 
world  in  which  absolutely  everything  was 
pink.  Pink  sky.  pink  seas,  pink  land,  pink 
trees,  pink  grass,  pink  skin,  pink  everything! 
If  pink  were  the  only  color  in  the  universe, 
there  would  be  no  way  of  noticing  differ- 
ence or  distance  between  physical  objects. 
All  persons  and  places  would  blend  into  one 
undifferentiated  mass  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. 

But  now  imagine  that  a  second  color  were 
added  to  this  universe,  say.  blue.  And  sup- 
pose the  sky  were  blue  and  the  land,  of 
course,  remained  pink.  Then,  at  least,  you 
could  distinguish  between  sky  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  pink  universe.  As  other  colors  are 
introduced,  you  begin  to  see  new  objects  and 
shapes.  Tou  come  to  appreciate  difference, 
depth  and  distance.  Tour  visual  universe  tie- 
comes  much  more  interesting  and  Indeed 
more  manageable. 


W^,  that  is  exactly  what  happens  when 
you  leam  a  second,  third  or  fourth  lan- 
guagt.  If  you  know  only  one  language,  you 
seeo^ly  pinkl 

In  the  United  States,  our  currency  is 
greea  We  often  refer  to  dollars  ss  "green- 
'  If  we  want  more  green  in  our  eco- 
nomie  universe,  if  we  want  our  poor  and  un- 
mpl^yed  to  have  more  "greenbaiAs"  to 
then  we  should  get  serious  about 
iring  foreign  languages  so  that  our 
economy  can  be  more  competitive  in  world 
markets. 

And  if  we  pursue  our  own  economic  gains 
without  making  other  nations  poor,  by  that 
I  mean  avoiding  exploitation  and  domina- 
tion of  nations  less  strong  economically 
than  the  United  States,  then  we  will  be  con- 
tributing to  world  peace  by  redudng  eoo- 
nomK  injustice.  This  will  not  happen  until 
we  khow  other  nationals  as  persons  with 
traditions  and  cultures  of  their  own.  with 
histo^es  worth  knowing,  and  with  lan- 
guages to  be  listened  to  ss  well  as  spoken  by 
us. 

Language,  as  I  said  earlier,  is  the  lattice- 
workjof  trust.  From  trust  can  come  econom- 
ic cooperation  in  an  environment  character- 
ized not  by  domination  and  dependency,  but 
by  true  Justice.  And  from  Justice  we  can 
expett  peace.  None  of  this  will  happen  im- 
mediately or  easily,  but  if  we  do  not  begin  to 
workfor  it,  it  won't  happen  at  all. 

I  ttiank  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Chinn  for  setting  such  a  splendid  example 
that  iny  country  would  do  well  to  follow  in 
the  mastery  of  foreign  languages.  We  Amer- 
icans are  fond  of  Quoting  what  we  usually 
identify  as  a  Chinese  proverb,  namely,  that 
"a  JoUrney  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
a  sinkle  step."  Tou  have  shown  the  rest  of 
the  world  a  step  that  is  sure  and  certain— 
the  sudy  of  language  as  a  first  step  on  the 
road  toward  economic  progress  and  world 
peac#.  It  may  be  Just  the  first  step  on  a 
Jountey  of  many  mUes  toward  the  goal  of 
peace  and  Justice.  Many  other  nations,  in- 
cluding my  own,  wiU  have  to  take  similar 
steps  in  committing  themselves  to  the  study 
of  ottier  languages.  Tou  have  set  a  good  ex- 
ampB.  Thank  you  for  that,  and  for  both  the 
comiiliment  and  honor  you  have  given  me 
today.* 


no: 
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ADMINISTRA- 


•  B».  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  report  the  nomination 
of  Terence  C.  Golden  to  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. The  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  improved  Mr. 
OolAen's  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
brief  statement  ooncemlng  Mr.  Gold- 
en's  momination  and  the  process  which 
led  to  the  committee's  mDproval  of  his 
nonilnation. 

Tl^e  head  of  G8A  is  charged  with 
the  jdifficult  responsibility  of  procur- 
ing goods  and  services  at  the  least  pos- 
8ibl«  cost  to  the  Government.  For  the 
last  16  months,  GSA  has  been  without 
a  confirmed  Administrator  to  lead  the 
agency  in  pursuit  of  that  goal.  While 
GSA  has  functioned  satisfactorily 
under  the  interim  Administrator,  the 
concensus  has  been  that  the  sooner  an 
Adoiinistrator  could  be  confirmed,  the 
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better  it  would  be  for  both  GSA  and 
the  Govei  nment  as  a  whole. 

The  Gcvemmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee receiied  Mr.  Golden's  nomination 
on  March  22. 1985.  It  was  evident  from 
the  start  khat  the  extent  of  Mr.  Gold- 
en's  financial  holdings  would  require 
the  committee  to  devote  an  unusual 
amount  of  time  and  effort  to  assure 
that  the  domination  received  complete 
and  carefiil  consideration. 

The  co^lexlty  of  Mr.  Golden's  fi- 
nancial ihterests.  most  of  which  in- 
volve reddential  real  esUte  holdings, 
raised  senous  questions  concerning  po- 
tential ccpiflict  and  appearance  of  con- 
flict of  Interest  which  might  arise 
after  MrJ  Golden  became  Administra- 
tor of  GSA.  This  concern  was  ex- 
pressed taiy  members  of  each  party  on 
the  com^ttee.  While  it  was  agreed 
that  thei^  was  no  quick  or  perfect  so- 
lution, tne  committee  made  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  such  problems 
could  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Cofnmittee  conducted  a  very 
thorough  examination  of  Mr.  Golden's 
personal  and  financial  affairs.  The 
committeie's  task  was  not  an  easy  one. 
but  Mr.  Golden  was  cooperative  and 
provided  jail  the  information  that  was 
requested.  The  committee  also  relied 
on  the  Office  of  Government  Elthlcs. 
GSA  offi^dals,  and  White  House  coun- 
sel to  he^  resolve  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est and  ^e  I4)pearance  of  conflict  of 
interest  questions. 

While  cognizant  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  i^tential  conflict  of  interest 
question.!  the  committee  also  demon- 
strated lirong  bipartisan  support  for 
ISx.  Golden.  Mr.  Golden's  success  in 
the  business  world  and  his  firsthand 
knowledge  of  property  management 
indicatec^  that  he  was  one  of  the  best- 
qualified  i  nominees  to  be  considered 
for  the  Administrator  of  GSA.  As  one 
of  my  fellow  members  said,  "This  is 
the  firsi  time  GSA  has  been  so 
blessed." 

Duringj  Mr.  Golden's  nomination 
hearing,  a  number  of  members  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  in  having  a 
man  of  "^erence  Golden's  background 
and  experience  who  was  willing  to 
serve  in  the  Government.  GSA  re- 
quires an  administrator  who  has  the 
vision  and  determination  to  move  the 
agency  forward.  Bdr.  Golden  exhibits 
the  skill^  and  quality  of  leadership  to 
realize  the  fulfillment  of  that  goal. 

I  am  gntified  in  the  knowledge  that 
a  man  of  Terence  Golden's  Integrity 
and  ability  will  be  managing  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  I  wish 
him  eve^  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion.* 
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WA  WnNG  FLAGS  GO  UP 

•  Mr.  SI  !tf ON.  Mr.  President,  a  friend 
in  Los  Ai  geles  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  Los 
Angeles  '  rimes  editorial  on  our  energy 


situation  and  our  excessive 
ence  on  Middle  Eastern  oil. 

Because  we  do  not  have  a  problem 
now.  we  have  been  lulled  into  believing 
there  will  be  no  problem  in  the  future. 

I  share  the  editorial  writer's  concern 
about  oiu-  shortsightedness.  We  ought 
to  be  doing  what  we  can  to  encourage 
conservation,  and  we  ought  to  be 
doing  much  more  to  develop  synthetic 
processes  and  to  take  advantage  of  our 
ability  to  store  reserve  supplies. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to 
read  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  I  ask  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  May  3, 1085] 
WAaimc  Flags  Oo  Up 

In  late  1073  the  United  States  woke  up  to 
fact  that  it  is  dangerous  to  depend  too  much 
on  foreign  oil  suppliers.  That  lesson  may  be 
starting  to  fade.  The  oU  shortages  and  price 
shocks  that  recurred  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  1970s  in  time  led  to  sipiificant  cuts  in 
oil  consumption  and  important  investment 
in  new  energy  sources.  Helped  along  by  an 
international  recession  that  itself  was  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  great  runup  in  oil 
prices,  oil  imports  were  in  fact  redticed 
markedly.  But  now  signs  of  a  dangerous  new 
dependency  are  again  appearing. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  1979. 
U.S.  crude-oil  imports  roae  over  the  previous 
year's  level,  by  6.5%.  Even  more  troutading 
was  a  30%  rise  in  gasoline  imports.  Major  oil 
producers,  in  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia  par- 
ticularly, have  been  boosting  their  refining 
capacity  and  expanding  their  exports  of  gas- 
oline, which  they  can  produce  more  cheaply 
than  domestic  refiners.  Coming  on  top  of  a 
slowed  growth  in  oil  denuuid.  this  new  com- 
petition In  the  refined-products  market  has 
been  a  major  blow  to  the  domestic  petrole- 
um industry.  The  United  States,  in  common 
with  other  industrlallaed  countries,  now  has 
a  huge  glut  in  refining  capacity  that  some  in 
the  oil  indtistry  think  will  never  again  l>e 
used. 

The  problem,  though,  goes  deeper  than 
surplus  refining  capacity.  Oil  price  declines 
that  have  been  good  news  for  consiuaers 
have  been  bad  news  for  oil  exploration  ef- 
forts. In  1983.  spending  by  the  U.S.  petrole- 
um industry  on  exploration  and  develop- 
ment feU  38%  from  the  year  before.  It  typi- 
cally takes  three  to  five  years  before  a 
major  oil  or  gas  discovery  leads  to  commer- 
cial production.  Just  as  the  recent  modest 
gain  hi  domestic  oil  production  reflects  the 
increased  drilling  activity  of  four  or  five 
years  ago,  so  will  the  ctirrent  decline  in  ex- 
ploration likely  mean  lower  production  by 
1990. 

Recent  moves  in  the  oil  industry  involving 
mergers  and  unwanted  takeovers  sre  slso 
destined  to  affect  future  oil  output.  Chev- 
ron borrowed  nearly  $11  billion  to  buy  Oulf 
OU.  Paying  off  that  debt  will  Inevitably 
divert  a  lot  of  capital  that  could  have  gone 
toward  new  exploration.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  as  part  of  its  reorganization,  is  borrow- 
ing M  billion  to  buy  back  stoA  and  sweeten 
its  dividends.  ARCO  denies  that  its  reorga- 
nization is  aimed  at  preventing  a  takeovetk 
though  some  analysU  are  not  so  sure.  Those 
same  analysts  see  other  oil  companies, 
among  them  Exxon  and  Mobil.  Joining  the 
restructuring  parade,  and  in  the  process 
adding  greatly  to  their  debt. 

Last  year  about  (me-third  of  the  oil  that 
Americans  consumed  was  imported,  at  a  cost 
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of  MO  billion.  If  U  A  consumption  grows  by 
3%  a  year,  fully  46%  of  the  nation's  oO  wlU 
be  imported  by  1994.  At  that  level  imports 
as  a  percent  of  total  consumption  will  be 
back  to  where  they  were  in  1978.  Just  before 
the  Iranian  revolution  pinched  supplies,  led 
to  a  near-trlpUng  in  the  price  of  oO.  and 
helped  push  the  wortd  Into  economic  rvoes- 
sion. 

What's  to  be  done  to  try  to  head  off  this 
possibility?  Further  conservation  remains  a 
matter  of  urgency  as  weU  as  sound  eoonom- 
ics.  Research  into  non-oil  energy  alterna- 
tives needs  a  boost  Most  important,  the 
search  for  new  domestic  oil  supplies  will 
have  to  expand.  That  wlU  talce  a  lot  of 
money— much  of  which,  in  the  normal 
course  of  things,  oould  be  borrowed.  But 
this  is  not  a  normal  time  for  the  oQ  indus- 
try. 

Takeover  attempts  and  re^xxises  to  them 
are  creating  a  lot  of  unproductive  debt  that 
in  the  near-term  at  least  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance the  nation's  oQ  simpUer  The  Reagan 
Administration  opposes  any  legislative  in- 
terference with  takeovers,  arguing  that 
competition  in  the  market  for  corporate 
control  is  a  good  thing,  and  so  indeed  it  is. 
But  national  energy  security,  which  means 
not  coming  to  depend  excessively  on  foreign 
suppliers,  is  a  good  thing  as  weU.  With  the 
warning  flags  flying,  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
overlook  this  part  of  the  problem.* 


DEDUCTIBILrrY  OP  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  TAXES 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration's  tax  reform 
proposal  has  many  laudable  goals 
which  I  support— simplicity,  fairness, 
and  economic  growth.  When  I  begin  to 
read  the  fine  print,  however,  I  wonder 
if  the  administration  fully  under- 
stands what  fairness  is  all  about. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions. I  am  concerned  about  whether 
the  plan  is  fair  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Consider  these  statistics: 
The  estimated  Federal  Government 
revenue  loss  for  fiscal  year  1985  for  all 
categories  of  tax  expenditures  was 
$367  billion.  DeducUbillty  of  State  and 
local  taxes  represents  $33.2  billion— 
about  9  percent  of  the  totaL  Tet,  de- 
ductibility represents  67  percent  of  the 
administration's  propoced  modifica- 
tions. I  don't  call  that  fair.  It  may  be 
simple,  but  that  doesn't  make  it  fair. 

Sometimes  in  Washington,  in  our 
haste  to  find  solutions  to  real  prob- 
lems—and I  agree  the  current  Tax 
Code  Is  a  real  problon— we  look  for 
quick  fixes,  simple  solutions.  So  with 
deductibility.  Federalism  was  not  cre- 
ated because  it  was  the  simplest 
system  of  government.  The  Pounders 
chose  to  balance  the  need  for  simplici- 
ty with  the  desire  to  be  fair  and  re- 
spect the  differences  among  us. 

Tomorrow,  my  subcommittee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
role  deductibility  plays  in  the  inter- 
governmental system,  helping  govern- 
ments finance  needed  public  services.  I 
encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  come  and  participate  in  the  discus- 


sion of  this  very  important  issue  which 
is  so  central  to  the  tax  reform  plan. 

tuxamamn 
The  deductibility  of  general-purpose 
State  and  local  taxes  has  been  a  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
since  the  creation  of  the  Federal  indi- 
vidual income  tax  in  1913.  The  original 
Justifications  for  the  deduction  were 
to  protect  individuals  from  double  tax- 
ation and  to  '"■«"t«ln  State-local  sov- 
ereignty in  revenue  raising  in  li^t  tA 
very  high  cumulative  Federal-State- 
local  tax  rates.  Since  that  time,  the 
provision  has  only  been  changed  to 
eliminate  deductibility  for  motor  vehi- 
cle operators'  license  fees  and  State- 
local  excise  taxes. 

THE  nzsiBBWT's  raorossL 
The  President  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  negotiate  over  his  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  deductibility  of  State 
and  local  taxes.  The  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee estimated  that  Federal  reve- 
nues forgone  in  1985  because  of  this 
deduction  will  be  $31.5  billion.  Thus, 
the  repeal  of  this  deduction  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  broaden  the  tax  base  and 
lower  tax  rates.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration ignores  the  intergovernmental 
invUcaticms  of  the  deduction  and  the 
role  of  the  deduction  in  the  Federal 
system. 

The  major  argument  advanced  by 
the  administration  is  that  State  and 
local  taxes  are  voluntary  costs  in- 
curred by  residents  tm  the  services 
they  receive.  By  »»««iHT»y  these  costs 
deductible,  individuals  in  low-tax 
States  are  said  to  subsidiae  individuals 
in  the  15  or  so  high-tax  States  who 
have  a  preference  for  more  Govern- 
ment services.  The  Admlnistratiao 
also  considers  high-income  individuals 
to  be  the  major  benefactors  of  this 
subsidy  and,  therefore,  finds  the  de- 
duction regressive.  Additkmally,  the 
administration  considers  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  an  inefficient  subsidy  for 
State  and  local  qjending.  Finally,  the 
administration  contends  that  because 
many  State  income  taxes  ocmf  orm  to 
the  Federal  income  tax  base,  eliminat- 
ing the  deduction  and  broadening  the 
Federal  income  tax  base  will  result  in 
an  increase  in  State  income  tax  reve- 
nues. These  issues  and  others  are  ad- 
dressed below. 

OOOBLB  TAXATIOW 

One  coDunon  Justification  for  the 
deduction  of  State  and  local  taxes  is 
that  it  is  unfair  to  tax  an  individual  on 
income  that  has  already  been  paid  to 
another  level  of  govemmmt.  Fundar 
moital  concepts  of  federalism  are  im- 
plicit in  this  argument.  Our  Naticmal. 
State,  and  local  governments  are 
Joined  in  a  single  system  of  govern- 
ment—sharing both  responsibilities 
and  resources.  Deductibility  prevents 
the  National  Government  from  cap- 
turing all  of  the  tax  base  and  helps  to 
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preserve  some  portion  of  the  bue  for 
State  and  local  revenue  raising. 

Without  the  deduction.  State  and 
local  governments  will  face  increased 
voter  resistance  to  raising  taxes  to  fi- 
nance needed  expenditures.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  estimated 
that  taxpayer  revenues  tmm  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  by  itemisers  could 
decrease  by  13  pocent  if  deductibility 
is  repealed.  Contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's prediction,  then.  States  and 
localities  are  very  unlikely  to  benefit 
from  the  broadening  of  the  tax  base. 

The  administrati<m's  proposal  would 
permit  a  deduction  for  State  and  local 
taxes  which  are  incurred  in  carrying 
on  an  income-producing  activity.  How- 
ever, the  deduction  would  not  be  per- 
mitted for  income  taxes.  Some  have 
questioned  the  fairness  of  this  since 
Income  taxes  can  rightfully  be  consid- 
ered an  involuntary  expense  of  work- 
ing. If  businesses  can  deduct  these 
kinds  of  costs,  then  so  should  individ- 
uals. 

nmouuBisDicTioaAL  coMPErmoR 

The  deduction  helps  to  lessen  harm- 
ful tax  competition  among  States  and 
localities  by  reducing  the  effect  of 
fiscal  disparities  among  them.  There 
are  several  factors,  other  than  prefer- 
ence for  big  government  which  can 
cause  differences  in  tax  rates.  Luge 
urban  areas  that  have  a  higher  than 
average  percentage  of  the  poor  must 
impose  a  heavier  tax  burden  on  the 
nonpoor  so  that  ordinary  public  serv- 
ices—education, police,  welfare— are 
provided  at  adequate  levels.  On  aver- 
age, per  capita  taxes  are  37  percent 
higher  in  central  cities  than  in  their 
suburbs.  Without  the  deduction,  the 
high-income  taxpayer  who  may  not  re- 
ceive a  direct  benefit  from  many  urban 
services  faces  an  incentive  to  move  to 
lower  tax  Jurisdictions,  leaving  behind 
a  depleted  tax  base  which  cannot  sup- 
port the  low-income  population. 

Ccmversely.  low-tax  States  don't  nec- 
essarily have  a  preference  for  less  gov- 
ernment but  may  be  able  to  generate 
revenue  from  other  sources  su<^  as 
natural  resources,  manufacturing,  or 
financial  transactions. 

Reducing  some  of  these  disparities  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fairness:  Individ- 
uals with  the  same  Income  and  receiv- 
ing roughly  equivalent  services  should 
not  face  widely  disparate  tax  bills. 
WHO  ■mirrrs 

The  administration  attacks  the  de- 
duction because  it  diq>roportionately 
ben^its  the  high-income  taxpayers. 
However,  the  benefit  Is  also  Important 
to  the  middle  dass.  One  half  of  all 
households  with  incomes  between 
$20,000  and  $25,000,  and  almost  two 
thirds  of  all  households  with  incomes 
between  $25,000  and  $30,000  utilize 
the  deduction.  Thus,  the  middle  class 
also  benefits  directly  from  the  deduc- 
tion and  low-Income  individuals  re- 
ceive indirect  benefits  from  the  higher 


service  levels  that  higher  Income  indi- 
viduals are  willing  to  support. 

Th^  administration  has  also  criti- 
cized jthe  deduction  because  only  one- 
third  bf  all  families  utilized  the  deduc- 
tion ih  1983.  However,  the  administra- 
tion's figure  includes  families  that  did 
not  pliy  any  taxes.  The  fact  is.  41  per- 
cent bf  f  amOles  paying  taxes  utilize 
the  oeduction.  This  figure  would  be 
even  piigher  if  individuals  filing  joint 
returns  were  counted  separately. 

Because  the  actual  dollar  amount  of 
the  deduction  is  proportionally  greater 
as  ode  moves  up  the  income  scale, 
some  have  said  that  the  deduction  re- 
duces the  progressivlty  of  the  Federal 
Income  tax.  However,  deductibility  has 
provided  an  incentive  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  rely  on  less  re- 
gressive taxes  and  to  increase  their  re- 
liance on  progressive  income  taxes. 
Elimltiating  the  deduction  may  lead  to 
a  reduction  in  the  progressivlty  of  the 
State|tax  struct\u%. 

a^nraLira  to  statb/local  spmonro 

Deductibility  lowers  the  price  of 
State  and  local  services  to  an  Itemizing 
taxpayer  because  the  net  price  of 
these  services  is  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  Federal  tax  savings.  The 
deduction  stimulates  spending  because 
these  taxpayers  are  more  willing  to 
accept  the  tax  increases  needed  to  fi- 
nance new  spending. 

For  every  $1  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment loses  because  of  the  deduction. 
Statei  and  local  spendtag  increases  by 
less  than  50  cents.  The  tax  plan  calls 
this  an  Ineffective  subsidy  for  State 
and  local  spending.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that  Federal  grants  are  often 
fungible,  allowing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  use  Federal  grant  moneys 
as  replacements  for  their  own  spend- 
ing, ia.  contrast,  because  deductibility 
operaltes  like  an  opm-ended  matching 
granti  ^^  °u^  provide  a  greater  stimu- 
lus te  State  and  local  spending  than 
geneoal  revenue  sharing  or  block 
gran^  An  ACIR  report  estimated  that 
elimiiiation  of  the  deduction  could 
result  in  an  eventual  decrease  of  up  to 
5  peif^nt  in  State-local  spending  rela- 
tive Xd  otherwise  predicted— estimated 
for  cttrrent  tax  code. 

j  mW  RDSaAUSK 

Finally,  the  deduction  should  be 
viewed  within  the  broader  context  of 
fiscal  federalism.  The  deduction  be- 
comei  even  more  crucial  considering  a 
past  decline  in  the  growth  of  Federal 
granlJB  and  proposed  future  cutbacks 
or  elimination  of  many  Federal  grant 
proglams.  These  forces  will  make  It 
almo$t  impossible  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  ma.<ntj.i«  service 
leveU,  let  alone  take  on  added  respon- 
sibilities uuder  the  New  Federalism. 

PtOrOSALS  TO  KODIIT  TBI  DKDUCTIOII 

The  Bradley-Oephardt  and  Kemp- 
Kasten  tax  reform  proposals  contain 
provMons  to  selectively  repeal  the  de- 
duct >n  for  some  taxes.  Bradley-Gep- 


hardt repeals  the  deduction  for  State 
and  local  sales  and  personal  property 
taxes.  Keiiip-Kasten  eliminates  the  de- 
duction fdr  State  and  local  incom^e, 
sales,  and  personal  property.  One 
problem  With  selective  repeal  of  par- 
ticular ta:^  Is  that  the  effects  would 
be  distributed  unevenly  among  tax- 
payers in  idifferent  States.  For  exam- 
ple, those  $tates  that  do  not  levy  sales 
taxes  wou^d  not  be  affected.  The  addi- 
tional revenues  would  only  come  from 
those  Stages  that  rely  on  the  particu- 
lar tax.  Additionally,  these  proponls 
would  bias  State  and  local  policymak- 
ers to  increase  reliance  on  those  taxes 
which  reni|ain  deductible. 

1  PBUSHT  AOI  rLOOB 

My  proposal  (S.  315)  to  limit  the  de- 
duction of]  State  and  local  taxes  to  the 
amount  eioeeding  1  percent  of  a  tax- 
payer's adlusted  gross  income  has  sev- 
eral advahtages.  First,  because  the 
floor  lies  below  the  average  tax  burden 
of  even  tfae  lowest  tax  State— Wyo- 
ming—no  JBtate  suffers  an  inordinate 
loss  in  deductions  available  to  its  tax- 
payers. My  plan  also  increases  the  pro- 
gressivity  jof  the  State  and  local  tax 
deduction^  While  all  itemizing  taxpay- 
ers would  continue  to  benefit  substan- 
tially from  the  State  and  local  deduc- 
tion, taxpayers  with  higher  incomes 
and  in  higher  marginal  tax  brackets 
would  lose  a  somewhat  larger  share  of 
their  State  and  local  deduction  than 
would  lowj-  and  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers. I 

Data  from  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  estimated  that 
under  the  Treasury  I  tax  plan  the  1- 
percent  AOI  floor  would  cost  the 
Treasury  |17.7  billion  in  1985.  This  is 
a  reductidn  of  $13.8  billion  from  the 
cost  of  full  deductibility  imder  current 
law.  Although  these  calculations  have 
not  yet  been  calculated  for  Treasury 
n.  the  difference  would  probably  not 
be  too  sigiiif  leant. 


The  1-percent  AGI  floor  also  has  a 
strong  tbieoretical  rationale.  The  1- 
percent  flbor  assumes  that  taxpayers 
would  be  {willing,  in  a  free  market,  to 
pay  at  leait  1  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  inccnne  for  the  State  and  local 
services  tfiey  consume.  Therefore,  a 
deductionl  should  not  be  allowed  for 
this  portion  which  can  be  viewed  as 
payment  lor  direct  services  received. 

Finally,  [because  the  negative  effects 
on  individual  taxpayers  is  relatively 
small  with  the  1-percent  AGI  floor, 
State  and  local  taxes  and  services  are 
not  expected  to  decline.  I  believe  in 
the  prindbles  of  tax  reform  but  I  also 
believe  ttmt  the  administration's  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  deductibility  of 
State  and  local  taxes  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  fundamental  of 
those  priilclples— fairness.  Thus  I  urge 
the  administration  to  consider  fully 
the  implidations  of  this  proposal  and  I 
welcome    the    thoughts    of    my    col- 


leagues here  in  the  Senate  on  this  very 
important  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "Demagoguery  Over  a  Deduc- 
tion." be  printed  in  the  Racoss. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Wsshinfton  Post,  June  18, 1985] 
DncAaoGUBiT  Ovn  a  Odoctioii 
(By  Edwin  II.  Toder.  Jr.) 

In  a  remarkable  bunt  of  candor.  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  has  admitted  that  if 
state  and  local  taxes  continue  to  be  deducti- 
ble asainst  federal  income  taxes  (aa  they've 
been  since  1913)  the  Reagan  "tax  rimpuw^Ti- 
Uon"  plan,  u  now  written,  wont  fly.  It 
would  loae  too  much  revenue. 

Without  tbe  $88  UlUon  to  $40  bUllon  a 
year  the  Treasury  would  gamer  from 
ending  this  "loophole,"  ooneeMions  ex- 
tended elsewhere  in  the  tax  reform  pack- 
age—chiefly in  tbe  form  of  lower  rates  for 
upper-bracket  taxpayers— would  dangerous- 
ly inflate  the  already  huge  federal  deficit. 

This  fact  may  explain  the  fervor  with 
which  the  president  bas  embraced  the  mis- 
giiided  and  mi»i— hiw^  r»mp«iyT»  Kaingt 
sUte  and  local  tax  deductibility.  In  his 
stagey  appearances  for  "tax  reform," 
Reagan  has  rq»eatedly  appealed  to  "low-tax 
states"  against  "hlgb-tax  states."  and  to 
taxpayers  who  doot  ttemlae  deductkna 
against  those  who  do.  His  mesnge:  You're 
"subsldbdng"  the  others. 

The  argumoit,  Mr.  President,  is  a  crock. 

Leave  aside,  if  you  like,  a  centra  phllo- 
aophical  issue  that  one  would  expect  Ronald 
Reagan  to  be  sympathetic  to— that  never  In 
the  history  of  tbe  modem  tnoinne  tax  (nor 
of  the  old  Civil  War-era  <me,  either)  has  an 
administration  proposed  "double  taxation" 
of  the  dollars  a  ctUsen  pays  to  support  his 
state,  county  or  local  government. 

Leave  aside  also,  U  you  like,  a  powerful 
point  about  fiscal  burdens  and  benefits.  In 
most  fiscal  yean  a  "hi^-tax  state"  such  as 
New  York  actually  "subsidlsea"  other  states 
and  regioos.  It  sends  to  Washington  miuinnit 
of  dollan  more  than  are  returned  to  it  In 
federal  payments. 

By  oompOing  arbitrary  lists  of  winners 
and  Icsen  among  states,  or  taxpayers,  you 
could  soon  make  nonsense  and  even  wreck- 
age of  federalim. 

Tbe  United  States  baa  fiourished  for  two 
centuries  as  a  great  confederation.  aUocat- 
Ing  a  shifting  array  of  burdens  and  benefits 
as  seemed  best  for  tbe  common  good  of  alL 
Now,  for  temporary  political  reasons,  the 
Reagan  administration  ii  trying  to  9ai^  an 
Intemedne  quarrel  which  in  tbe  eiMl  can 
yield  no  winniers,  only  losers. 

Apart  from  that— and  here  we  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter— the  sheep/goats,  wln- 
nen/losen  division  recently  featured  In  the 
president's  speeches  is  utterly  without  sub- 
stance. 

For  most  citizens— eapedally  if  they  live, 
as  most  of  us  do,  in  dtles.  towru  and  sub- 
urbs—the  largest  state  or  local  tax  burden 
lies  in  property  taxes.  And  these  ate  locally 
authorlaed.  levied,  collected  and  spent— usu- 
ally by  a  democratic  process  most  of  us  are 
closer  to,  and  have  far  more  control  over, 
than  the  remote  and  »»»»n«ng  process  by 
which  Congress  snd  the  federal  agencies 
levy  and  distribute  taxes  and  revenues. 
Moreover,  they  go  for  vital  services  (chiefly 
education)  and  capital  plant. 

Often  the  slae  of  local  property  tax  hnu 
suffices  to  Justify  the  use  of  the  long  tax 
form.  especiaUy  when  the  taxpayer  Is  also  a 
homeowner  and  mortgage  payer.  If  taxpay- 
en  who  Itemiae  are  iiMieed  only  a  third  of 
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those  who  file,  they're  the  third  who  pay 
most  of  aU  taxes  to  aU  ItirisrtlrtlniM  the 
beasU  of  burden  of  tbe  tax  system.  They'ie 
being  subsldiaed,  Mr.  President?  Wbo're  you 
kidding? 

Should  Congress  »umtM^^  tti^  deductibil- 
ity of  these  taxes  (and  of  state  income  and 
sales  taxea,  which  are  usually  mofe  modest) 
tbe  tax  taOls  of  millions  of  taijiayen  wai  go 
up:  rate  flattwilng  won't  offset  tbe  Iom. 

Moreover— to  resort  for  a  moment  to  tbe 
Reagan  sdministratlon's  »ii»t««i— ^  gtyle  of 
argument— you  could  say  that  what's  at 
stake  Is  a  proposed  transfer  of  tax  beneflU 
from  local  aervioes  to  oQ  driUen  and  high- 
tech  defense  coDtnetors,  who  would  be  Mg 
winnen  in  Uie  Reagan  tax  bllL 

Let  us  not,  however,  fight  fire  with  fire. 

The  principled  point  is  the  need  to  guard 
the  vitality  of  state  and  local  government, 
not  to  impair  It  by  bogging  stai  mote  tradi- 
tionally local  tax  sources  for  tbe  federal 
Treasury.  In  a  better  hour  you  can  Imagine 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  sometimes  poses  as  a 
federalist,  voicing  these  senttanents.  They 
would  be  more  in  character  than  the  demar 
goguery  his  speecbwrtten  have  been  con- 
ooctlng  for  him  latdy.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  FOR 
SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  as 
part  of  the  1985  congressicmal  t^n  to 
consdmce  I  want  to  take  scane  t:im» 
today  to  draw  our  attenti<Hi  bade  to  an 
issue  of  paramount  imoortanoe— the 
plight  of  the  Jewish  activists,  refuse- 
niks.  and  others  whose  only  "crime" 
was  to  be  bom  Jewish  and  to  be  proud 
of  the  achievonents  that  are  associat- 
ed with  that  heritage.  Thtatt  people 
are  not  asking  for  anything  fecial  or 
extraordinary.  They  are  simply  asUhg 
for  their  internationally  recognized 
rights  to  freedom  of  worship,  and  in 
some  cases,  freedom  to  onlgrate.  But 
what  we  here  in  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  West  view  as  ordinary 
and  inalienable  rights,  are  for  the  to- 
talitarian society  of  the  Soviet  Union  a 
grave  threat. 

The  point  is.  however,  threat  or  not. 
these  rights  are  inallenshle,  and  we 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  moral 
and  other  support  for  those  brave  men 
and  wranen  who  stand  up  to  the  Soviet 
Juggernaut  and  take  a  stand  for  what 
they  believe  in.  These  men  and  women 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters— and  they 
need  our  help. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  we  can  help.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  is  that  we  not  forget  them. 
It  is  so  easy  for  each  of  us  in  this  body 
and  for  our  constituents  to  get 
wrapped  up  in  the  daily  routine,  and 
lose  Xxwdt  of  the  really  important 
things  of  life  such  as  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  people  who  live  imprisoned 
in  the  restrictive  societies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  so- 
deUes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  need  to 
take  public  and  private  steps  to  ensure 
that  neither  the  American  people,  the 
United  States  Government,  nor,  most 
importantly,  the  Soviet  Union  forget 
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the  importance  of  these  people  to  us.  I 
am  proud  to  have  this  occasicm  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  Join  so  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  have  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  cm  a  regular 
basis  to  keep  this  issue  before  the  at- 
tention of  this  body. 

I  have  been  woridng  for  some  time 
to  achieve  the  emigration  of  several 
Jewish  families  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  some  of  the 
details  of  his  dreumstanoes  with  my 
colleagues.  This  case  involves  Takov 
Mesh  and  his  family.  Yakov  is  a  33- 
year-old  taOor  by  trade.  He  has  a  wife. 
Marina.  26,  and  an  8-year-old  son. 
Marat. 

The  Mesh  family  has  been  trying  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  since  1977 
when  20  of  Yakov  and  Marina's  rela- 
tives were  allowed  to  emigrate.  WhOe 
Yakov  was  held  back  at  the  time. 
Soviet  officials  assured  Yakov's 
mother.  Rosa,  that  Yakov  and  his 
fsmUy  would  be  allowed  to  Join  them 
shortly.  But  days  turned  into  months 
and  months  have  turned  into  yean 
and  the  Soviets  have  been  unrelmting 
in  their  refusal  to  ccmsider  issuing  him 
and  his  family  visas. 

The  reason  the  Soviets  give  for  not 
allowing  him  to  emigrate  is  that  he 
served  in  the  Soviet  military  and  there 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  military  se- 
crets. While  it  is  true  that  Yakov  did 
serve  in  the  military,  he  was  attached 
to  the  sports  section  as  a  boxer— 
hardly  a  position  from  which  one 
would  expect  exposure  to  essential 
military  secrets.  I  beUeve  that  Uie  real 
reasons  for  not  allowing  the  Mesh's  to 
emigrate  probably  have  more  to  do 
with  their  pnKlewish  activities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  have  participated 
in  activities  satti  as  hunger  strikes, 
and  organizing  seminars  and  meetings 
on  Jewish  culture,  history  and  lan- 
guages. Because  of  these  activities  the 
Meshs  have  been  repeatedly  harassed, 
intimidated,  detained,  and  even  arrest- 
ed. 

In  1984  Yakov  was  arrested  and 
while  in  prison  he  was  abused  r»ii^n^ 
a  deterioration  in  his  health.  Yakov 
was  released  from  prison  in  December 
1984. 

On  February  28. 1985 1  wait  down  to 
the  Soviet  Embassy  to  discuss  this  case 
with  Soviet  authorities  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Senator  MKizDnamc. 
We  forcefully  made  the  case  for  Yakov 
and  his  famUy,  and  requested  that  he 
and  his  family  be  issued  onigrant  visas 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  never  received 
any  type  of  response  to  our  meeting 
and  there  has  been  no  appreciable 
progress  on  Yakov's  case. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  have 
woiked  on  or  are  working  on  difficult 
cases  such  as  this.  In  fact  because  of 
the  tremendous  decline  in  emigration 
visas  granted  to  Soviet  Jews  in  recent 
years,  almost  all  the  cases  are  like  this? 
Yet  we  can  not  give  up.  We  must  pa>- 
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severe,  and  take  every  possible  step  we 
can  to  provide  tliese  brave  refuseniks 
with  moral  support  and  encourage- 
ment. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  Senate  voted 
on  June  7.  1985  to  adopt  my  amend- 
ment creating  a  new  program  for 
broadcasting  to  Soviet  Jews.  This  pro- 
gram wlU  be  called  the  Radio  Macca- 
bee  program  of  Radio  Liberty  and  will 
focus  on  programming  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Jewish  community  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  took  this  concrete  step  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  support  that  I  believe 
wiU  be  of  importance  to  Russia's 
Jewish  population.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  be  strong  In 
their  support  of  this  initiative  and 
that  we  wiU  be  able  to  begin  these  new 
broadcasts  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Ifinnesota,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  for  the  important  role  he 
is  playing  In  making  this  year's  con- 
gressional call  to  conscience  a  success. 
We  miist  always  remember  because  as 
long  as  we  remember  there  Is  hope.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  OPPOSITION 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  HIS 
POLICIES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  read  an  editorial  by  Mr.  C.W. 
Borklund.  publisher  of  the  Govern- 
ment Executive  magazine  which  ap- 
peared in  the  June  1985  issue. 

Mr.  Borklund  explores  the  phenome- 
non of  congressional  opposition  to  the 
President  and  his  policies,  both  in  the 
area  of  foreign  polidy,  and  as  regards 
the  defense  budget. 

The  President,  elected  by  59  percent 
of  last  year's  voters,  has  been  the 
target  of  a  multifaceted  attack  on 
both  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
which  if  successful— and  it  appears  It 
may  well  be— will  have,  as  Mr.  Bork- 
lund points  out,  thwarted  the  will  of 
that  59  percent  of  the  voters  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  edito- 
rial to  my  colleagues  because  it  puts 
the  problem  of  congressional  opposi- 
tion to  a  President's  policies  into  per- 
spective, and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 

the  COHCBESSIOHAL  RSCORO. 

The  editorial  follows: 

DmocRACT  AT  Work 

The  Rev.  Billy  Graham  plans  to  run  a 
one-week  evanseliatlc  crusade  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  next  April.  He  saya  he  doesn't 
intend  to  sermonize  on  politics.  Pity.  Ex- 
cepting common  senae,  the  collective  Con- 
gress' votes  and  threats  lately— especially  in 
the  House  of  Representatives— seem  pointed 
at  just  <»ie  target:  "Get"  Ronald  Reagan. 

If  suoceasful.  and  they're  being  aided  by  a 
small  herd  of  prattling  reporters,  they  will 
prove  several  things.  For  one,  they  will  have 
thwarted  the  expreaaed  wishes  of  59%  of 
last  year's  voters— their  constituents'  prob- 
lem which  like  Graham,  isn't  scheduled  to 
be  addressed  until  next  year  either.  For  an- 
other, as  they've  already  demonstrated, 
they  will  liave  brushed  aside  the  Constitu- 


tion (alwady  have  In  a  couple  cases)  which 
is  the  Supreme  Court's  problem. 

For  al  third,  they  will  have  scorned  the 
"Do  unljo  others  as  you  would  be  done  by" 
parts  Of  the  Ten  Commandments  which 
Billy  G^Oiam  could  handle  If  he  would.  And 
finally,  (they  will  have  generated  a  lot  of 
messy,  obfuscating  program  management 
which  tHU  pUe  costly,  feckless  acUvity  on 
the  Executive  branch.  Tliat,  of  couiae.  In- 
spires tl|iB  magastne's  Interest. 

We  h4ve  said  often  that  Government  Ex- 
ecutive'g  primary  task  Is  to  help  you  In  the 
buslneai  of  Government  be  successful.  Con- 
comitant to  that  mission  is  to  avoid  edito- 
rially encouraging  a  batch  of  boobs.  Given 
the  Congressional  track  record  so  far  this 
year.  It's  downright  embarraaring  to  have  to 
admit  Mark  Twain  probably  was  more  right 
than  htlmorous  when  he  said  facts  and  fig- 
ures maybe  could  prove  "there's  no  native 
American  criminal  element— except  Con- 
gress." 

Item:  The  Congress,  both  sides  of  Capitol 
Hill  as  It  turned  out,  "got"  President 
Reagan  good  on  his  request  for  tl4  million 
In  aid  te  the  "contras"  fighting  communism 
In  Nicaragua,  fiist  by  diluting  tils  original 
request  (with  White  House  help)  until  It 
was  almost  a  whimper  (during  the  brief 
debate  a  Soviet  freighter  unloaded  almost 
20  tlme^  that  amount  of  offensive  military 
equipment  for  the  communist  Sandinistas) 
and  theii  killing  It  altogther. 

Leading  up  to  that  powerful  demonstra- 
tion of  courage  and  commitment  to  free- 
dom, tvo  Senators  (Tom  Hai^in  of  Iowa 
and  Jolln  Kerry  of  Massachusetts)  appoint- 
ed themselves  to  the  Foreign  Service,  tod- 
dled off  to  Nicaragua  to  pick  up  from  Sandl- 
nlsta  leader  Daniel  Ortega  some  disinforma- 
tion to  use  against  Reagan's  Central  Ameri- 
can policies.  And  Congressman  Michael 
Barnes  (D-Md.)  uttered,  according  to  the 
WastxiiKton  Times,  one  of  the  great  rallying 
cries  of Idemocracy  "A  liberal  U  a  man  who's 
too  proUd  to  fight."  We  haven't  been  dosed 
with  such  inspirational  medicine  since  an- 
other ttp  governmental  official  proclaimed, 
after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
"I've  gone  to  my  room!" 

Sumi*ed  up  former  United  States  Ambas- 
sador t*  the  United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  In  p.  discussion  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Idstltute,  "The  Soviet  empire  is  an  Im- 
perial system  that  operates  multi-natlonal- 
ly,  not  centrally.  To  ignore  the  dramatic  ex- 
pansloa.  Influence  of  the  Soviets  In  the 
"Third  KTorld'  in  lust  the  last  30  years  Is  to 
Ignore  ivhat  I  tliink  is  the  most  Important 
single  ihreat  to  us.  We're  dealing  with  a 
global  Broblem  not  an  East-West  problem." 

The  fentral  tactic  of  that  expansion,  she 
said.  Is  f'lncremental  Incorporation."  Not  re- 
alizing ttwt,  she  warned,  "makes  it  easy  to 
ImaginS  a  coup  In  some  Isolated  region  la 
not  past  of  a  global  strategy,  easy  to  imag- 
ine a  c4up  Is  the  result  of  local  instabilities. 
That  also  makes  it  pUuslble  that  we  ootUd 
give  tbfm  (the  communist  revolutionaries  ss 
In  Nicaragua)  Western  economic  aid  wtille 
the  Sonets  buUd  up  their  military  force." 

Those  who  talked  about  the  "domino 
theory"  In  Southeast  Asia  a  few  years  ago 
had  the  wrong  game,  she  said.  "It  (the 
Soviet  strategy)  works  a  good  deal  more  like 
chess,  peckers— or  cancer.  And  wliat  hap- 
pens t^  people  caught  In  this  dreadful  trap? 
Economic  stagnation,  tyranny.  Impoverish- 
ment, dften  outright  famine." 

Itemi  The  Congress  appears  hell-bent  to 
freeze  fiscal  IBM  Defense  spending  at  1M5 


levels; 
athirti 


perU  are  tellltig  them  the  Sovieta  are  ahead 
of  us  in  man^  aspects  of  the  package— and 
the  same  squ^ls  shooting  down  American 
policy  In  the  Caribbean  snort  back  "You  ex- 
aggerate"): reversing  most  of  the  expendi- 
ture cuts  Reagan  proposed  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. I 

Siunmed  u|j  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  (R- 
Artz.)  recently,  "Too  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  crawling  ^er  each  other  to  be  canonised 
as  the  patron  Isaint  of  either  Social  Security, 
Amtrak,  Smap  Business  Administration,  the 
Legal  Senric^  Corporation,  sgrtcultural 
subsidies  or  some  other  non-Defense  spend- 
ing program. 

"Very  few  of  my  colleagues  talk  about  the 
fact  that  noniDef ense  expenditures  have  In- 
creased almost  900%  In  current  dollars  and 
over  275%  Inl  constant  dollars  since  1904." 
His  condusio^:  "When  all  Is  said  and  done, 
this  Congress  will  not  have  the  political  guts 
to  mske  substantial  reductions  in  anything 
other  than  Defense." 

The  attack  on  the  Defense  budget  Is  two- 
pronged:  a  rlght-up-front  "freese"  on  Penta- 
gon spending  fired  through  the  Senate  by 
Charles  Graasley  (Iowa's  other  senatorial 
contribution  'to  the  Carthaginian  philoso- 
phy of  unilateral  disarmament  In  our  Ume) 
and  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
CHiairman  I^  Aapln;  and  a  thunderous 
drumbeat  of  Defense/ Aerospace-industry 
castlgatlon  \A  demean  iMtb  military  buyers 
and  supplier^,  in  effect  build  a  Public  case 
that  the  cutbfuks  are  deserved." 

It's  a  kind  of  sopiiistlcated  version  of 
Mom's  warning  to  me  once,  "Keep  your 
room  cleaned  up  every  day  or  your  Dad 
won't  give  you  your  allowance  ttiia  week."  I 
celebrated,  privately,  for  two  months  when  I 
was  old  enough  to  mow  lawns  for  an  Income 
and  could  gei  off  the  dole— and  cleaned  up 
my  room  u^way  since  it  was  no  longer 
mandatory.  'That's  one  of  the  root  problems 
In  the  Congress'  attacks  on  the  Pentagon. 
The  catfish  Aristocrats  can't  make  up  their 
minds  whether  they  want  to  nationalise  the 
Industry  or  stick  to  free-enterprise  competi- 
tion for  military  contracts. 

Some  of  lihe  crying  out  In  anger  over 
"fraud,  wast^  and  abuse"  Is  valid  enough 
though,  compared  to  Defense  spending, 
we've  yet  t<^  see  published  any  first  rate 
Teapot  Dome  Scandal.  And  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar]  Weinberger  is  totally  right 
when  he's  pointed  out  to  Journalists  (who 
are  enjoying  ttiis  morality  play  Immensely), 
"What  the  pubUc  is  not  being  told  Is  that  it 
was  Oovemment  auditors  and  investigators 
that  identified  these  questionable  costs." 

Still,  the  pflce  of  all  that  "hype"  by  press 
release  is  th4t  spokesmen  for  Defense  firms 
have  been  ab  thorougtily  discredited  they 
have  no  credibility  on  Capitol  Hill  any 
more.  Consetauently.  they  are  rarely  asked 
by  Congrewonal  committees— and  even 
when  asked!  are  neither  heeded  nor  be- 
Ueved— abou^  all  of  this. 

In  sum,  asi  good  a  "disinformation"  Job  Is 
being  done  domestically  on  the  whole  De- 
fense soquls^ion  process  as  the  Soviet  KGB 
ever  dreamed  up  about  U.S.  and  Kremlin 
foreign  policies— and  the  Soviets  are  very, 
very  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  You  could 
call  It  "Democracy  at  work."  We  call  It  a 
bunch  of  venr  bright  people  making  fools  of 
themselves.s 


vhack  bade  "Star  Wars"  as  much  as 
(while  Intelligence  and  technical  ex* 
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THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE AND  AGGRESSIVE  STEEL 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  steel  import  program  of 
September  18,  1984  has  had  some  suc- 
cesses, most  notably  the  successful 
conclusion  of  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  with  Japan  and  Korea,  but 
taken  as  a  whole  the  policy  appears  to 
be  failing.  The  industry  Is  still  in  crisis 
and  needs  our  immediate  attention. 

As  I  told  the  President  in  a  recent 
letter,  three  steps  need  to  be  taken 
promptly.  First,  the  import  restraint 
program  must  include  all  countries 
and  all  products.  Without  that  ele- 
ment of  universal  coverage,  diversion 
and  market  distortion  are  inevitable, 
and  ineffective  restraints  are  guaran- 
teed. Canada,  in  partictilar,  can  no 
longer  be  excludecL  Second,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  steel  agreement  with  the 
European  Community  be  renewed  and 
expanded.  Third,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration must  not  raise  the  restraint 
ceilings  to  accommodate  the  kind  of 
frontloading  that  I  fear  is  currently 
occurring. 

A  more  comprehensive  and  aggres- 
sive steel  policy  is  clearly  needed  to 
prevent  further  plant  closures  and 
bankruptcies.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President  shares  some  of 
these  concerns  as  evidenced  in  his 
recent  letter  to  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
support  these  measures  and  ask  that 
the  text  of  both  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  letter  to  the  AISI  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
,    The  letters  follow: 

U.S.  SXNATB, 

WoMhingUm.  DC.  May  28, 198S. 
The  Pkksioxmt, 
The  While  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Mk.  Prksidkht:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  about  the  future  of  the 
steel  Import  program  you  armouiH^  last 
September  18. 

At  that  time  you  directed  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  to  negotiate  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements  with  foreign  steel  ex- 
porters, excepting  Canada.  In  my  Judgment, 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive  Bob 
Ughthlzer  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  com- 
pleting a  good  number  of  negotiations.  In- 
cluding those  with  major  exporters  like 
Japan  and  Korea. 

Nevertheless,  our  experience  In  the  last 
few  months  suggests  the  program  is  not 
working  as  effectively  as  liad  been  hoped. 
Imports  have  increased  in  terms  of  both 
actual  toimage  and  market  share  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1985  compared  to  the  same 
period  of  1984.  As  a  result,  prices  remain 
low,  and  capacity  utilization  in  the  domestic 
industry  is  beginning  to  decline.  This  rapid- 
ly deteriorating  situation  is  reflected  In  the 
recent  bankruptcy  of  Wheeling-Pittsburgh 
Steel  and  the  major  restructuring  of  LTV 
Steel,  including  the  closing  of  a  major  facili- 
ty in  Pennsylvania  which  only  four  years 
ago  employed  10.000  people.  Unfortunately, 
I  fear  these  closings  wHl  not  be  the  Isst. 

In  view  of  these  developments,  it  is  par- 
ticularly Important  that  your  steel  program 
be  fully  and  aggressively  implemented.  To 


that  end.  there  are  several  steps  that  need 
to  be  taken  immediately. 

First,  coverage  must  be  urUveraal  to  pre- 
vent "country  shopping"  by  Importers  and 
diversion  tlirough  third  countries,  both  of 
wlUch  are  presently  occurring.  New  or  previ- 
ously Insignificant  steel  producers  are  sud- 
denly becoming  Important  factors  in  our 
market  as  importers  shift  Uieir  focus  to  any 
producer  not  subject  to  restraint  agree- 
ments. In  addition,  diversion  through  ttiird 
parties,  particularly  Canada,  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  source  of  the  steel.  Is  a  growing 
problem.  Therefore,  it  Is  rssmtlal  that  you 
direct  the  VA  Trade  Representative  to 
expand  the  voluntary  restraint  negotiations 
to  cover  all  producers.  Including  Canada. 
Peitdlng  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
with  Canada,  the  Customs  Servloe  should  be 
Instructed  to  work  closely  with  Canadian  of- 
ficials to  interdict  rum-Canadian  steel 
coming  across  the  border. 

Second,  rer>ewal  and  expansion  of  the 
steel  agreement  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity is  an  absolutely  essential  element  of 
any  effective  steel  program.  European  (Com- 
munity producers  are  some  of  the  least  effi- 
cient of  our  competitors  as  well  as  the  most 
frequent  violators  of  our  trade  laws  with 
regard  to  steel.  Their  failure  to  undertake 
the  kind  of  adjustment  the  VS.  industry  is 
going  through  has  resulted  in  tlieir  at^ 
tempts  to  export  the  cost  of  tliat  policy  to 
the  United  SUtes.  Special  treatment  In 
their  case  is  indefensible.  The  existing 
agreement  should  be  renewed  with  the  four- 
teen "consultation"  products  Included  and 
without  any  further  concessions  on  pipe  and 
tube. 

Third,  the  volimtary  restraints  ttiat  tiave 
already  been  negotiated  are  facing  a  major 
threat  from  importers  and  foreign  produc- 
ers attempting  to  break  them  open  by  sell- 
ing at  tiigher  levels  tiian  last  year  and  then 
counting  on  pressure  from  domestic  buyers 
to  raise  or  remove  the  quota  limits  once 
they  are  reached.  If  present  conditions  per- 
sists, it  seems  clear  the  quota  limits  for 
many  countries  and  products  will  l>e 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  current  re- 
straint-year. At  that  point,  if  there  are  addi- 
tional contracts  for  our  steel  outstanding, 
buyers  will  likely  put  the  Administration 
uTMler  considerable— and  unwarranted- 
pressure  to  permit  those  contracts  to  be 
filled,  notwithstanding  the  restraints  limits. 
If  you  succumb  to  that  pressure,  the  steel 
program  wiU  be  effectively  negated.  There- 
fore, at  this  point  I  would  urge  you  to  Indi- 
cate clearly  and  publicly  that  the  Adminis- 
tration will  not  raise  the  restraint  ceilings  to 
accommodate  this  kind  of  problem.  I  would 
alio  suggest  you  direct  the  UA  Trade  Rep- 
resenUtive to  Include  quarterly  limits  In  the 
agreements  in  order  to  prevent  the  kind  of 
"frontloading"  that  is  currently  occurring. 

The  Iwnkruptcles  and  plant  closings  that 
are  taking  place  In  the  steel  Industry  right 
now  are  very  likely  irreversible.  The  effec- 
tive implementation  of  your  program  may 
be  In  many  respects,  the  last  opportunity  to 
preserve  a  modem,  competitive  Industry  In 
this  country.  The  alternative  Is  the  massive 
inflow  of  dumped  and  subsidlaed  steel  that 
is  not  more  efficiently  produced  than  the 
domestic  product  but  wlilch  is  the  iMneflci- 
ary  of  greater  government  support  That  Is 
not  In  our  Interest,  or.  In  the  long  term.  In 
the  Interest  of  the  subsidising  governments, 
but  failure  to  act  aggressively  now  will  cast 
the  die  against  a  competitive  future  for  our 
Industry.  Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  Imple- 
ment the  suggestions  I  have  made  above, 
and  I  will  shortly  be  contacting  you  to  re- 


quest a  meeting  to  discuss  ttiis  crisis  In 
greater  detalL 
Sincerely, 

JomrHxDiz, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Tbx  Whitx  Housx, 
Wathington.  May  22.  IMS. 

I  am  pleased  to  send  warm  greetings  to  all 
those  ^thered  for  the  snnual  conference  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Steel  is  important  to  the  economy  of  the 
Urilted  States  because  it  U  widely  used 
scrcas  the  spectrum  of  our  manufacturing 
litdustries.  In  1984.  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry contributed  over  $43  billion  in  ship- 
ments to  the  national  economy,  creating 
Jobs  in  37  States.  Your  industry  hss  faced 
challenges  from  steelmakers  abroad  that 
have  made  it  difficult  for  companies  to 
achieve  greater  competitiveness. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  Improving 
sn  Industry's  compeUUveness  Ues  with  the 
Industry  Itself— both  management  and 
labor.  Your  industry  tias  taken  Important 
steps  to  Improve  lu  compeUUveness  and  it  is 
essential  tliat  you  continue. 

It  is  also  important  tliat  everyone  play  by 
the  same  rules  of  the  game.  To  the  extent 
that  our  trading  partners  engage  in  unfair 
trade  practices,  it  is  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  take  steps  to  ad- 
dress those  problems  and  to  promote  an 
open  and  fair  international  trading  system. 
On  September  18.  1984.  we  establiahed  a 
program  to  help  the  steel  Industry  modern- 
ize and  adjust  to  Import  oompeUUon.  As 
part  of  this  policy.  I  directed  the  United 
SUtes  Trade  RepresenUtive  to  negotiate  ar- 
rangemenU  with  those  countries  whose  ex- 
porta  to  the  United  States  have  increased 
due  to  unfair  trade  practices.  Otkc  this  pro- 
gram is  fully  in  place,  we  expect  that  im- 
ports will  take  18.5  percent  of  the  domestic 
market. 

The  USDTR  has  undertaken  diligent  ef- 
forts to  Implement  tills  initiative.  Eleven 
agreements  have  been  negotiated  with  some 
of  the  most  important  steel-exporting  coun- 
tries. This  is  Important  progress,  iMt  we 
know  that  some  problems  still  remain.  Im- 
ports from  certain  new  suppliers  tiave  In- 
creased significantly  wlxile  Imports  from 
Canada  and  imports  of  imlicensed  producu 
from  the  European  Community  are  well 
above  tradiUonal  levels. 

I  remain,  of  course,  very  much  concerned 
about  the  need  for  our  steel  Industry  to  im- 
prove Its  compeUUveness  snd  I  am  commit- 
ted to  the  full  Implemottatlon  of  my  pro- 
gram to  provide  our  Industry  the  opportuni- 
ty to  compete  on  a  level  playing  field. 

RoHALD  Rbmsx.* 


HONORING  THE  100th  BIRTHDAY 
OF  WILLIAM  COUREEN 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  a  l(x»l  legend  in  Lyons. 
NT:  William  R.  Coureen.  Mr.  Coureen 
is  100  yean  old  today.  June  25.  1985. 1 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportimity 
to  honor  a  man  who  has  lived  so  fully 
and  richly. 

Bill  was  bom  on  June  25.  1885.  in 
Rush.  NY;  and  moved  to  Lyons  in  1893 
where  he  graduated  from  Lyons  High 
School  in  1902.  He  Is  the  proud  father 
of  three  sons,  grandfather  of  two,  and 
great-grandfather  of  two. 
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In  a  aeUlesB  effort  to  serve  his  com- 
munity. Mr.  Coureen  Joined  the  No.  2 
Fire  Department  in  Lyons  on  May  17, 
1903.  and  now,  82  yean  later,  he  is  still 
serving  his  neighbors  as  a  f  iranan.  BUI 
provided  leadership  as  a  fire  chief  In 
1914-15  and  as  treasurer  of  the  New 
York  Central  Fire  Department  for  the 
past  71  years. 

His  leadership  in  the  area  of  commu- 
nity service  has  been  extensive.  He 
has.  for  example,  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  the  first  president  of  the 
Wajnoe  County  Volunteer  Fire  Associa- 
tion. The  village  of  Lyons  recognlxed 
his  achievements  in  1976  with  their 
village  of  Lyons  Recognition  Award.  I 
am  honored  to  have  this  great-lived, 
community-minded  man  in  my  State. 

Happy  birthday,  Mr.  Coiu«en.« 


SAFETY  KIDS  EDUCATIONAL 
SE!RIBS 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
draw  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors to  yet  another  piece  of  children's 
educational  materiaL  Truly  there  has 
been,  and  continues  to  be.  a  drastic 
turnabout  in  the  attitude  of  America's 
parents  and  educators  toward  the  need 
for  drug  abuse  and  personal  safety 
education  at  the  elonentary  levels. 

It  is  sad  to  realise  that  we  need  edu- 
cational programs  concerning  drugs 
and  personal  safety  for  our  elementa- 
ry-age children.  But  the  cold  harsh  re- 
ality Is  that  we  deq^erately  do.  It  is  es- 
timated that  one  out  of  every  four 
chQdren  are  sexuaUy  abused  by  the 
time  they  reach  18.  Also,  the  perva- 
siveness of  drugs  in  our  society  guar- 
antees that  our  children  will  have  to 
make  decisions  concerning  the  use  of 
drug  substances. 

Increasingly,  these  encoimters  are 
occurring  at  earlier  and  earlier  ages. 
We  must  educate  our  youth!  Educa- 
tion is  one  of  our  main  tools  for  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  trauma  of  drug 
and  sexual  abuse. 

However.  whUe  the  need  to  educate 
our  children  at  the  elementary  levels 
is  present,  there  also  exists  the  need  to 
educate  them  in  a  positive  and  gentle 
manner.  We  want  to  avoid,  at  all  costs, 
rearing  children  who  are  needlessly 
distrustful,  overprotected,  and  scared. 
Trust,  innocence,  and  an  inquisitive 
nature  are  what  being  a  chUd  Is  all 
about  and  that  should  not  change! 

Janeen  Brady  has  authorized  a 
series  which  I  believe  strikes  a  much 
needed  balance.  Her  series  is  entitled 
the  "Safety  Kids"  and  is  both  upbeat 
and  appealing.  The  series  represents 
an  effort  to  teach  children  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  the  ABC's  of  personal 
safety  and  drug  abuse  in  a  straightfor- 
ward and  skillful  manner.  The  main 
objective  of  her  program  is  prevention. 
Her  aim  is  to  teach  children  how  to 
avoid  dangerous  situations.  She  also 
provides  children  with  the  means  to 


deal  frith  such  situations  if  they  are 
not  aVle  to  avoid  them. 

In  tolume  1  of  the  series,  she  uses 
entertaining  songs  and  stories  to  te«ch 
chll«lyn  the  basics  of  personal  safe^. 
In  volume  2.  she  seeks  to  help  children 
estab^bh  defenaca  against  the  anneal 
of  drugs  and  alcohol  at  an  early  age  so 
that  |hey  may  make  well-informed  de- 
cisionB  when  confronted.  I  feel  that 
this  series  will  be  instrumental  in 
t,eaching  children  vital  information 
about!  personal  safety  and  drug  abuse. 
For  ttiese  reasons.  I  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  Janeen  Brady  and  other  such 
authdrs  and  endorse  this  series  whole- 
heart  idly  .• 


June  25,  1985 


June  25, 1985 


SENi  TOR  MARK  HATFIELD'S  AR- 
TIC  LE  CONCERNING  THE  LINE- 
rr^M  VETO 

•  iCri  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recommend  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  carefully  review  Senator 
Mark  Hatthld's  article  titled.  "Line 
by  Litie.  a  No-Aocount  Veto."  that  i4>- 
peared  in  today's  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  The  artide  is  an  insight- 
ful analysis  of  all  that  is  wrong  with 
the  legislativf  proposals  to  establish 
Fedetal  line-item  veto  authority;  it  is 
an  alluring  concept  that  will  neither 
reduoe  the  deficit  nor  make  the  Gov- 
ernment more  aocoimtable. 

Mr]  President,  the  UJS.  Constitution 
les  three  separate  but  equal 
of  government.  It  is  the  re- 
Ibility  of  the  Congress,  imder  our 
Itution,  to  spend  f  imds  and  raise 
taxeai  As  a  member  of  the  legislative 
brandh  of  government,  I  Join  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Hat- 
nxLOt  in  refusing  to  relinquish  the  re- 
sponsibility and  hard  choices  that  go 
along  with  our  Constitutional  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mrj  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Hatp^xld's  article  be  printed  in  the 

■COllD. 

Th4  article  f  oUows: 


Appropriattfn  bUU,  once  approved,  would 
be  turned  itito  literally  hundreds  of  sepa- 
rate measuifs.  The  clerk  of  the  House— not 
itattve— would  be  charged 
ity  and  the  discretion  to  do 
linked  in  sequence  would  be 
and  legislative  intent  under- 


[Fro4  the  Washington  Post.  June  36. 1985] 

rBT  Lnn.  A  No-AocomiT  Vno 
(By  Marie  O.  Hatfield) 

Thel  line-Item  veto:  President  Reagan  en- 
dorses it.  Forty-seven  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  ^enate  endorse  it.  And  dose  to  one- 
fourtl  of  the  members  of  the  VA.  House 
endorse  it. 

Thei  i4>peal  of  the  line-item  veto,  which 
the  Staate  is  due  to  consider  soon.  Is  simple. 
The  i^ea  of  allowing  the  president  to  elimi- 
nate Wasteful  and  unneeded  projects  with  a 
stroM  of  a  pen  is  alluring.  Upon  scrutiny, 
howeier,  it  Is  simply  a  nostrum  for  our 
budget  woes  and,  like  any  "snalce  oO" 
remedy,  its  application  will  not  cure  the  um- 
derlyiag  illness. 

It  wjon't  get  at  individual  projects:  it  wont 
necesiarfly  result  in  any  budget  savings; 
and.  9y  allowing  the  president  to  substitute 
his  judgment  for  tliat  of  Congress.  It  threat- 
ens serious  political  and  Institutional  up- 
heaves in  our  government 

As  proposed,  line-item  veto  authority 
would  allow  thd  president  to  accept  or  reject 
individual  parts  of  appropriation  measures. 


certainly  mable  a  president  to 
at  hundreds  of  smaller  bills. 
It  get  to  pidi  and  choose 
to  cut,  as  you  and  I  think 
item."  A  president  would 
not  lie  alilei  to  strike  funds  for  one  water 
project.  OD^  federal  building,  one  military 
eonstructloQ  project,  or  one  fish  hatchery. 

To  turn  down  funds  for  one  project,  a 
president  wftuld  have  to  reject  aU  activities 
financed  out  of  the  same  account.  For  ex- 
ample, it  w^uld  be  necessary  to  strike  funds 
for  all  watef  projects  to  kill  Just  one.  So  the 
line-item  veto  would  not  be  the  precise  and 
discriminate  instrument  It  is  claimed  to  l>e. 
It  should  also  be  made  dear  that  It  would 
not  be  a  topi  to  achieve  meaningful  reduc- 
tions in  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Line-item  veto  authority,  as  proposed, 
would  apply  only  to  Individual  Items  in  ap- 
propriation |  bills.  It  would  not  be  used  on 
revenue  or !  tax-loophole  measures.  It  also 
would  not  be  aivlied  against  the  largest  and 
fastest-groijing  ptntions  of  the  budget— en- 
titlement spending  such  as  Medicare.  Social 
Security  and  CivQ  Service  retirement,  and 
other  manqatory  costs  such  as  interest  on 
the  federal  debt.  These  items  account  for 
nearly  half  of  the  trillion  dollars  spent  an- 
nually by  the  federal  government.  These 
^uld  not  be  reached  with  a  line- 
ley  can  only  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
changes  in  substantive  rather 

law. 

laining  half  of  the  budget  sub- 

)riation,  more  than  tialf  goes 

defense.  I  doubt  very  much 

ion.  though  committed 

would  exerdae  this  grant  of 


programs 
item  veto: 
nated  wil 
thanappi 

Of  the 
Ject  to  api 
for  natl< 
that  this 
to  restraini 
power  muck  on  defense  or  foreign-aid  items. 

What  remains  is  less  than  15  percent  of 
federal  speiuUng.  the  non-defense  domestic 
discreUonaty  appropriation  items.  Their 
ellminationj  would  still  leave  a  fiscal  1986 
defldt  of  m^re  than  (100  billion. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  43 
states  Brana  their  governors  some  form  of 
line-item  veto  authority.  The  argument  here 
Is  that  what  works  for  the  states  ought  to 
work  for  the  federal  government. 

In  respcmse.  I  quote  the  February  1985 
Annual  R»ort  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Ectmcmiic  Advisers,  which  states:  "A]n>roval 
of  a  line-ltan  veto  may  not  have  substantial 
effect  on  tdtal  federal  expenditure.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  states  indicates  that  per 
capita  ^tnding  is  somewhat  higher  In 
states  wheqe  the  governor  has  the  authority 
for  a  line-ltfcm  veto,  even  when  corrected  for 
the  major  tonditions  that  affect  the  distri- 
bution of  qkending  among  states." 

What  tlM  line-Item  veto  would  do  is  de- 
stroy the  aalance  of  power  in  our  govern- 
ment. It  enliances  the  president's  legislative 
role  by  enabling  tiim  to  sulwtilute  his  judg- 
ment for  ttkat  of  535  members  of  Congress. 

For  exan^ple,  the  line-item  veto  could  be 
utilized  to  enable  the  president  to  override 
congressional  action  on  such  serious  issues 
as  aid  to  Kicaragua.  Congress  last  year  ap- 
propriated funds  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan 
rel)el8.  coni  tngent  upon  subsequent  congres- 
sional m>p]-oval.  If  the  appropriation  and 
the  quaUfying  language  for  release  of  the 
funds  had  J  been  enrolled  as  separate  bills, 
the    president    might    have    circumvented 


Congress'  Intent  by  vetoing  one  and  signing 
the  other. 

The  "power  of  the  purse"  Is  an  Important 
legislaUve  power.  We  must  ask  whether  a 
budget  submitted  by  the  president  to  more 
reflective  of  the  nation's  interests  than  a 
budget  dedded  upon  by  535  individuals 
elected  to  represent  the  diversity  embodied 
in  a  nation  of  states.  I  believe  the  nation's 
interesU  are  best  served  and  best  reflected 
by  the  "give  and  take"  of  the  legislative 
process,  not  by  concentrating  legislative 
power  In  the  president. 

If  we  are  serious  about  reducing  the  feder- 
al budget  defldt.  let's  not  waste  our  time  on 
a  proposition  to  shift  the  blame  for  the  defl- 
dt from  Congress  to  the  president.  The  line- 
item  veto  is  not  the  budget  enforcement 
tool  it  to  claimed  to  be.  It  may  not  result  in 
any  savings.  What  it  does  represent  to  a  sig- 
niflcant  grant  of  power  and  paniring  of  re- 
qwnsibility  to  the  chief  executive  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislaUve  branch.  And.  therein 
lies  the  case  against  the  lin^tem  veto:  it 
offers  a  "snake  oU"  cure  that  will  not  heal 
our  budget  ills  but  instead  will  threaten  to 
cause  long-term  structural  infirmities  in  our 
government.* 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  ci4>aclty  as  a  Senator 
from  Virginia  suggests  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJif. 

Blr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  stand  in  recess  shortly  until 
1:30  because  of  a  bipartisan  Senate- 
House  White  House  luncheon,  and  we 
will  be  back  in  session  at  that  time. 

At  that  time.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  some  agreement  on  the  im- 
puted interest  bill  and  restrain  our- 
selves from  offering  a  lot  of  amend- 
ments, or  we  will  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  that  bill  today.  We  will 
have  more  matters  for  tomorrow  and 
Thursday. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1:30 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  wlU  stand  in  recess  until  1:30 
pjn. 

Thereupon,  at  11:27  ajn..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  1:30  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Mattihglt]. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
RBQX7EST— HJl.  2475 
BCr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  propose  a  luumlmous-consent 
request  here  in  the  next  few  moments 
with  reference  to  Calendar  No.  185. 
H.R.  2475.  and  I  would  Just  sort  of 


generally  outline  that  now  in  case 
Members  here  may  have  an  interest  in 

It  Will  be  1  hour  on  the  bill  and  then 
there  wHl  be  amendments  by  Senator* 
Damtowh.  Dobbibbu^  Trdsmohd. 
Mattihglt,  Hkuiz,  Mctzkhbadiii,  *n^< 
Charx,  and  although  I  know  of  no 
other  amendments,  there  may  be 
others. 

I  yield  for  a  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  will  yield.  I  do  not 
know,  to  be  honest  with  you.  at  this 
time  that  I  would  propose  an  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  be  Included  on 
the  list  of  possible  amendments  deal- 
ing with  the  issue  of  imputed  interest 
as  it  relates  to  those  States  with  usury 
laws,  and  right  now  we  are  doing  a 
llttie  research  on  this.  It  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  if  the  majority  leader 
will  include  me  at  this  time.  I  would 
appreciate  It. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  a  question. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  not  going  to  propose  any  action 
but  I  do  want  to  advise  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  iit>m  Ohio  does 
Intend  to  object  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  it  being  my  feeling 
that  the  basic  bill  goes  too  far  as  far  as 
giving  away  the  store  to  the  real  estate 
lobby  and  a  number  of  the  amend- 
ments move  in  the  same  direction. 
With  the  conference  committee  con- 
tinuing its  deliberation  In  attempting 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  think  that  It 
is  no  time  for  us  to  be  taking  special 
care  of  the  real  estate  lobby,  and  we 
have  had  this  Issue  before  us  on  two 
separate  occasions  last  year  and  In 
each  of  those  occasions  we  attonpted 
to  ameliorate  the  problems  of  the  real 
estate  lobby.  In  each  iniytancf  we  went 
a  llttie  bit  further  than  IRS  had  gone. 
This  will  go  even  further  than  the  two 
previous  efforts. 

I  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  I  place  the  majority  leader 
on  notice. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  share  at 
least  the  concern  about  one  or  two 
areas  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  an 
Interest  in.  life  care  facilities  and 
others. 

I  think  we  certainly  create  another 
problem  and  another  loophole  that  I 
would  hope  we  would  not  need.  This  is 
a  matter  that  we  would  like  to  clear 
up. 

I  guess  we  can  Just  start  it  and  see 
how  long  it  takes.  We  have  all  night  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  It  may  not  take 
long,  but  we  can  at  least  get  started  on 
it. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  HJ(.  2476. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  U  not  going 
to  let  us  proceed  with  the  bill  or  is  he 
going  to 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  With  no  disre- 
spect to  the  majority  leader,  I  think 
that  the  bill  does  not  merit  consider- 
ation of  this  body  at  this  time  and  so 
much  concern.  There  are  so  mmny 
really  more  Important  issue*  than  this 
one  before  us. 

Mr.  DOULName  one. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Pardon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Name  one. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  glad  the 
majority  leader  asked  me  and  I  would 
like  to  take  about  a  half-hour  to  dis- 
cuss the  Genocide  Convention  which  I 
think  should  be  brought  to  this  floor. 
This  body  made  a  commitment  to  do 
Just  that  in  the  last  sesshm  of  Con- 
gress. That  issue  has  been  pending 
before  the  Senate  for  36  years. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  more  Impor- 
tant issue  than  the  Senate  addressing 
Itself  to  that  issue  which  is  a  matter  of 
an  absolute  commitment. 

I  think  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  scune- 
thing  like  87  to  2  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  It  would  be  a  priority  matter 
in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  think  that  outlawing  h<Mnicide, 
mass  murders,  baaed  upon  the  ethnic 
or  religious  or  racial  characteristics  of 
any  particular  group  is  frankly  of  a  lot 
more  in^wrtance  for  us  to  deal  with.  It 
has  <»ily  taken  36  years  to  get  here.  I 
think  it  is  our  obligaticm  to  deal  with 
it. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Cmnmittee 
has  reported  the  resolution  out  and 
recommended  it  for  passage. 

I  for  one  would  very  much  like  to  see 
us  move  in  that  area,  and  I  think  that 
this  body  has  said  at  an  earlier  point 
that  we  wm  not.  that  we  should,  but 
that  we  will  move  in  it  and  do  it  <m  a 
priority  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  on  his  feet  every  day  for  I  think 
something  like  27  years  advocating 
that  we  move  forward  with  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Treaty.  That  is  one 
that  I  am  certain  that  we  ought  to  be 
dealing  with. 

I  think  the  labeling  of  foods  so  that 
people  may  have  some  idea  of  what 
they  are  ingesting  rather  than  the 
kind  of  procedures  and  the  lack  of  pro- 
tection that  Is  now  being  provided  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  be  a  second  one  that  I  thinif 
this  body  ought  to  turn  to. 

I  think  the  changes  with  respect  to 
the  Illinois  brick  decision  might  be  an 
appropriate  subject  for  us  to  get  into. 

I  believe  that  the  oil  company  anti- 
merger bill  is  another. 

I  have  a  whole  list.  The  majority 
leader  asked  me  to  name  one. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  none  of  the 
items  mentioned  are  currently  on  the 
calendar,  including  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention Treaty.  It  is  my  understanding 
it  is  being  held  up  by  members  of  the 
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Senator's  party,  preparins  minority 
vlewi.  We  could  not  take  up  that  if  we 
wish,  but  there  are  other  items  on  the 
calendar  and  if  we  could  find  some- 
thing there  that  the  Senator  would 
like  to  bring  up.  since  he  objects  to 
about  everything  we  try  to  do  around 
here,  maybe  we  could  take  up  one  he 
likea  to  talk  about. 

Idr.  larnSEMBAUM.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  bUl  to  require  the  impo- 
sition of  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Government  of  South  Africa  if  in 
2  yean  significant  progress  has  not 
been  made  toward  ending  its  policy  of 
apartheid  and  other  purposes.  That 
bill  was  reported  out.  as  I  understand 
it.  on  April  34.  1985.  It  is  Senator  Ma- 

THUS'bilL 

I  think  that  would  be  an  excellent 
measure  to  turn  our  attention  to. 

Those  measures  I  object  to  and 
there  are  some  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  country's  interest  to 
pass  the  leglslati<m  or  else  I  believe 
that  they  are  ringing  off  Uie  Federal 
Treasury  or  for  scmie  other  egregious 
reason,  and  I  do  not  do  it  for  personal 
reasons  but  I  Just  do  not  think  they 
are  good  legislation.  I.  therefore,  see 
no  reason  not  to  proceed  with  my 
rights  as  a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
indicate  as  far  as  South  Africa  there  is 
some  hope  we  taUht  bring  that  up  im- 
mediately following  the  July  4  recess. 
In  fact,  we  are  exploring  the  possibili- 
ty that  this  bill  will  be  pending  on 
July  8  when  we  return. 

I  understand  the  Senator's  objec- 
tion. He  had  an  objection  yesterday 
and  probably  wiU  have  one  tomorrow, 
depending  m  what  bill  it  is.  but  that  is 
his  right.  There  are  others  who  have 
certain  rights,  too. 


W^  have  been  urging  that  this  bill 
be  Iwought  up.  However,  now  we  will 
not  pursue  any  efforts  to  reach  a  time 
agreement.  But  I  hope  that  after  some 
discission,  we  could  be  permitted  to 
prodeed  with  the  bill.  If  not,  we  wiU 
eveiitually  get  to  it  some  time  this 
we^.  but  maybe  not  until  Thursday 
or  mday. 


I 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 


Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suivest  the  absence  of  a  quroum. 

Tfte  PRESIDINO  OFFiCEK.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

Tke  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.;      

M^.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  sak  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordir  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed.] 

1ft'.  DOLE.  I  object. 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

T|ie  deik  will  resimie  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
ter^ the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  8  Leg.] 


SIBgPUFICA'nON  OF  IMPUTED 
INTEREST  RULES 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  185,  fLR.  2475.  imput- 
ed interest,  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
najrs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  get  on  with  this.  I  understand 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  are 
here  prepared  to  go  to  work.  There  are 
some  amendments.  In  fact.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Senator  from  Ohio  on  one 
amendment  if  he  offers  it.  I  do  believe 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  our  will.  There  may  be  others 
who  have  the  same  views  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio.  If  that  is  the  case,  the 
bill  would  not  pass  In  any  event.  But  it 
has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  has  been  on  the  calendar  for 
sometime. 


Itettliicly 
Melcher 
lletaenteum 
Pickwood 


Pryor 
Quayle 
Rtubnmn 
Thunnond 


June  25.  1985 
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Abdnor 

Andrew! 

Amutroog 

Baucui 

Bcntaen 

BIden 


Botcliwlla 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

Burdlek 

Byrd 

Chafee 

Chllca 

Coehrmn 

Cohen 

CltUMtOO 

D'Amato 
DuforU) 
DeOaadni 


terM 
their  1 

Byra 

Dole 

LAutcnberg 

Lons 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

T^e  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
thelroU. 

Bir.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  request  the  attendance  of  the 
absent  Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
an(|nays. 

Tfie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thei«  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

l^ie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
le  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
cletk  will  call  the  roU. 

le  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Dxhtoh] 
an4  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Gaij>wATnt]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
th«  Senator  from  Oklahoitta  [Mr. 
BopxH],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mk'.  HxiUH]  and  the  Senator  from 
M^land  [Mr.  SasbanisI  are  neces- 
saiply  absent 

"^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  [Mr. 
QtiATLB].  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
ton  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90, 
na  rs  5,  as  follows: 


Dole 

Domenld 
DureobeiBC  r 
■■Slrton 


Bson 
Ford 
Oleon 


Dixon 
Oam 


Boren 
Denton 


So  the 


Gore 

OoTton 

Oramm 

OrMdey 

Hwkin 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heeht 

Hetns 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Johnston 

ysfheiim 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Kerry 


McConneU 

Melcher 

Metaenbaura 

MiteheU 

MoynUian 

MurkowsU 

Nleklcs 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

PeU 


Pryor 

Rlecle 

Rockefeller 

Roth 

Rudman 


Simon 


Laxalt 


Levin 
Long 
Lugar 


Mataunasa 

Matthwir 

MeClur* 

NAY8-6 

Prujualre 
Quayle 


Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

ThurwMMad 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Welcker 


NOT  VOTINO-6 

OoMwater 
Heflin 

motion  was  agreed  to. 


The 


SIMPlgFICATION  OF  IMPUTED 
INTEREST  RULES 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER, 
majorityleader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DpLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand tlie  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  ooimnlttee  has  been  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Senator  Mrzkhbaum.  It 
may  be  that  there  might  be  some  reso- 
lution tl^t  would  be  satisfactory. 

Let  me  indicate,  as  I  have  indicated 
before,  this  is  an  important  bill,  not 
Just  to  the  real  estate  industry  but  to 
a  lot  of  individuals  in  the  country.  I 
think  it  has  almost  unanimous  support 
on  both!  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  not  a 
effort  in  any  way  to  bring  up 
That  does  not  mean  that  a 
1  cannot  oppose  it.  as  obviously 


I  are  a  number  of  amendments 
ibably  are  of  concern  to  some. 
Id  certainly  be  willing,  if  we 
fork  out  some  agreement,  to 
some  of  the  amendments  or 
I  certain  they  were  germane  to 
the  billj  at  hand.  But,  again,  I  think 
the  imnortant  thing  is  that  we  get  on 
with  this  bill.  We  would  rather  not  be 
here  all'  week  on  it,  but  that  is  a  possi- 
billtyn 

I  am  hot  suggesting  that  as  an  ulti- 
matum,! Just  saying  that  is  a  possibili- 
ty. Th<re  is  not  much  else  we  can 
bring  u }  this  week.  This  Is  an  impor- 
tant blM  to  a  number  of  people  on 


both  sides.  It  came  out  of  our  commit- 
tee, I  think. 

Was  it  uruuiimous? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  remember  whether  it  was 
unanimous.  We  had  one  or  two  closely 
contested  votes  in  the  committee.  I 
cannot  remember  what  the  vote  was 
on  passage. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  hopeful  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  may 
work  out  some  arrangement  that  is 
satisfactory,  not  Just  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  because  there  are  other 
Senators  who  may  have  some  concerns 
that  are  Just  as  serious  as  his.  but  if 
there  is  some  reason  we  can  q>eed  up 
consideration  of  the  bill,  I  would  ^>- 
preciate  it. 

Bfr.  PACKWOOD.  Bfr.  President, 
the  vote  was  19-0  on  passage  in  the 
committee. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  had 
a  proposition  he  would  be  willing  to 
stiggest.  I  think  it  may  be  acceptable 
to  me.  I  have  not  spoken  to  any  other 
Senators  involved,  but  if  he  wants  to 
put  it  forth,  we  can  see  what  we  can 
do.        

Mr.  BfETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
it  would  not  be  an  imposition.  I  hope, 
if  I  could  explain  Just  a  little  bit  my 
concern.  I  shall  not  be  lengthy.  I  Just 
want  it  understood  where  we  are  and 
why  we  are  here  on  this  matter. 

Before  1984.  there  was  no  issue,  but 
the  IRS  started  to  impute  interest 
where  some  deals  were  made,  where 
you  sold  a  property  at  a  hlgher-than- 
the-regular  asking  price,  making  it 
possible,  then,  for  the  seller  to  have  a 
capital  gain  on  the  additional  dollar, 
making  it  possible  for  the  buyer  to  buy 
it  at  a  lower  Interest  rate  and  giving 
the  buyer  a  higher  rate  of  depreda- 
tion. The  net  effect  of  all  that  was 
that,  by  using  these  real  estate  syndi- 
cations, the  Federal  Treasury  was  suf- 
fering badly.  So  the  IRS  came  along 
and  said.  '"We  are  going  to  impute  a 
certain  interest  rate  that  relates  to  the 
T-bill  rate." 

Tlie  real  estate  lobby  came  to  us  and 
on  June  27.  1984,  in  the  Tax  Act,  we 
gave  them  some  assistance.  Let  us  say 
that  assistance  was— let  us  use  a 
number— 10.  Then  they  came  back  on 
June  29.  2  days  later,  in  an  enrolling 
error  resolution— not  even  on  a  bill  but 
in  an  enrolling  error  resolution.  They 
came  forward  with  the  idea  of  llbend- 
izing  it  more  for  some  people  in  the 
real  estate  industry,  costing  the  Treas- 
ury more. 

Then,  in  October  1984.  we  came  up 
with  another  measure,  a  so-called 
stopgap  resolution.  Under  that  proce- 
dure, the  imputed  interest  rules  of  the 
Treasury  were  impacted  even  further. 
As  a  consequence,  the  Treasury  got  hit 
for  additional  dollars. 

In  May  1985,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance came  forth  with  a  biU  which,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  very  similar  or  iden- 
tical—probably not  identical  but  very 
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similar  to  a  bill  the  House  had  already 
enacted,  that  went  considerably  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  the  real  estate 
industry  and  the  syndicators.  It  would 
therefore  have  an  additional  impact 
upon  Treasury  receipts. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  they  then  took  some  action  in  the 
House  as  well  as  the  Senate  to  cover 
that  matter  of  the  so-called  lost  reve- 
nue that  would  result  from  this  decod- 
ificatlon.  In  order  not  to  have  a  net 
revmue  impact,  they  changed  the  de- 
preciation schedule  for  real  estate 
from  18  years  to  19  years.  But  when 
you  look  at  what  the  President's  ptt>- 
gram  is.  and  he  is  propo^ng  a  28-year 
depreciation  schedule,  then  you  have 
to  have  tongue  in  cheek  as  to  whether 
or  not  that  will  in  fact  cost  the  Treas- 
ury a  billion  dollars,  which  is  the 
amount  involved,  if  you  do  not  have 
that  18-  to  19-year  change. 

What  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
proposal  to  move  this  bill  forward 
without  any  limits,  going  much  fur- 
ther than  heretofore  discussed,  all  for 
the  real  estate  lobby,  not  for  anybody 
else.  There  is  no  hue  and  cry  for  this 
among  small  real  property  owners. 

I  have  made  it  very  clear.  BSr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  have  any  problem  with 
this  issue  as  far  as  people  buying  a 
home  or  somebody  selling  a  home. 
Those  are  not  my  concerns.  Nor  do  I 
have  any  special  problems  with  the 
farmers,  nor  do  I  have  any  spedal 
problems  with  the  small  business 
people. 

My  concerns  have  to  do  with  the 
wheelers  and  dealers,  many  of  whom 
are  not  even  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness, who  have  found  a  way  to  use 
these  laws  to  put  together  syndica- 
tions with  high  depredation,  high 
writeoffs,  and  tax  shelters. 

When  we  came  here  to  the  floor,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  there 
would  be  a  nimiber  of  amendments  of- 
fered which  would  go  even  further 
than  the  amendment  that  is  drawn, 
and  those  amendments  would  be 
cosUy  to  the  Treasury.  In  addition, 
there  would  be  two  other  amendments 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  Imputed  interest  rule  but,  rather, 
have  to  do  with  certain  tariffs  and 
having  to  do  with  the  manufacturing 
of  radial  tires  and  another  one  having 
to  do  with  farm  cooperative  netting,  a 
provision  that  was  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  the  other  day 
and  we  thought  had  been  resolved 
when  the  Senator  from  Oregon  had 
offered  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Including  myself . 

I  have  now  said  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  I  would  have  no  problem 
about  moving  to  consideration  of  this 
bill  with  the  understanding  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  in  order 
except  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
either  by  Senator  Chafb  or  myself 


having  to  do  with  the  elimination  of 
the  so-called  Heinz  amendment,  which 
relates  to  a  special  kind  of  tax  deal  in 
some  senior  citizens  housing,  and  an 
amendment  that  would  be  offered  to 
delete  that,  and  such  additional 
amendments  as  I  might  offer  or  be 
able  to  woriL  out  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee having  to  do  with  the  basic  lan- 
guage in  connection  with  the  imputed 
interest  question  but  not  to  be  a  stray 
or  in  watojt  far-removed  carrier  other 
than  the  basic  issue  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio,  his  prindpal  interest  is  over  $25 
million  or  in  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
110-percent  standard;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  correct.  Also.  I  might 
say.  the  provision  with  respect  to  sales 
and  leasebacks. 

With  respect  to  sales  and  leasebacks. 
I  am  told  that  there  is  some  receptivi- 
ty or  some  willingness  to  consider  this 
<m  the  part  of  the  interested  players 
that  any  sale  or  leaseback  would  have 
to  satisfy  the  110-percent  imputed  in- 
terest rule.  That  seems  to  be  logical 
because  in  the  sale-leaseback.  I  do  not 
have  to  explain  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  the  ajgntwr^tyy  of 
that  provision  and  why  there  is  need 
of  protection. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend.  I  am  very  anxious  to  get 
this  bill  passed  this  wedi,  because 
there  is  going  to  t>e  chaos  in  the  real 
estate  market  on  sales  of  from  $100  to 
$100  million  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
this  week.  I  think  there  is  going  to 
have  to  be  some  give  on  all  of  our 
parts.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  frcnn 
Ohio  is  going  to  be  able  to  strike  a  bar- 
gain where  the  only  things  we  consld- 
et  are  those  he  is  interested  in  and  no 
others. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  understood 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would 
offer  an  amendmmt  to  the  same 
effect,  to  strike  the  Heinz  amendment. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  know  there  is 
objection  on  both  sides  to  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  temporary  duty 
suspension  on  Michelin  tires  and  the 
chemicals  that  go  into  them.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  we  have  never  had 
any  hearings,  no  discussions,  and  if 
committees  have  any  purpose  at  all,  it 
should  be  to  consider  things  like  that. 
There  is  objection  on  both  sides.  I 
hope,  given  that,  that  we  might  be 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  without 
considering  that  amendment. 

There  is  objection  also  to  the  Mat- 
tinsly  amendment  on  farm  coopera^ 
Uves  and  the  netting  of  the  receipts.  It 
is  an  issue  that  we  discussed  the  other 
night.  We  substituted  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  and  I 
hope  we  would  not  consider  that. 
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The  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  haa  is  a  fair  amendment, 
fought  hard  in  committee.  As  I  recall, 
it  was  a  one-vote  difference,  was  it 
not?  He  is  mtitled  to  relltlgate  that 
and.  in  falmen.  he  should  be  able  to. 
That  would  bring  us  down  to  a  Dan- 
forth  and  a  Durenberger  amendment, 
both  of  which  are  germane  indeed  to 
the  bilL  Whether  or  not  they  would  be 
willing  to  forgo  those  in  the  hopes  of 
getting  a  b&l.  if  we  could  limit  our- 
selves to  a  vote  on  the  Chaf  ee  amend- 
m«at  and  a  vote  on  an  amendment  not 
relating  to  sale-leaseba^  but  to  the 
$25  mOllon  and  the  110  percent,  if  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  limit  him- 
self to  that.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
would  agree  to  it.  I  would  be  willing.  If 
we  do  not  reach  an  agreement.  I  think 
we  will  probably  beat  ourselves  today, 
tomorrow,  and  Thursday,  and  we  will 
go  out  without  any  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  will  indicate 
to  the  Senator  trtun  Oregon  that  it  is 
not  my  objective  to  keep  the  Senate 
from  going  to  this  bill,  but  it  is  my  ob- 
jective to  see  that  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  we  h»ve  some  rhyme  and 
reason  to  it.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  I  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
issue  of  imputed  interest.  In  each  of 
the  instances  I  previously  mentioned, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  been  in- 
volved and  indicated  his  concern.  Basi- 
cally, it  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  I 
believe  the  real  estate  lobby,  a  very  ef- 
fective one.  I  might  say— one  for 
which  I  have  considerable  respect— are 
those  who  qieak  the  loudest  in  talking 
about  halanrlng  the  budget  but  speak 
the  softest  when  it  comes  to  concerns 
of  the  real  estate  industry.  So  I  am 
happy  to  try  to  work  with  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Oregon  to  see 
if  we  can  come  up  with  an  appropriate 
solution  this  afternoon  or  as  promptly 
as  possible. 
Mr.     MOYNIHAN     addressed     the 

Chair.        

The  FRESIOINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  TorlL. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
inquire  of  our  distinguished  chairman 
if  he  is  prepared  to  enter  into  a  collo- 
quy with  me  on  a  question  of  employ- 
er-provlded  education  assistance. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  By  all  means. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wish  to  proceed 
in  this  way. 

As  the  chairman  knows.  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  to  HR. 
2475  that  would  make  permanent  the 
provisions  of  Internal  Revenue  Code 
section  127.  which  will  otherwise 
expire  on  December  31  of  this  year. 
Section  127,  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man knows,  provides  an  exclusion 
from  taxable  income  for  certain  em- 
ployer-provided educational  assistance. 
However,  in  view  of  the  Senator's 
desire  to  limit  amendments  to  the  bill 
proposed  for  consideration.  I  will  not 
offer  my  amendment  and  will  give  my 
consent  to  a  time  agreement  in  light  oi 


the  ^lairman's  assurances,  as  I  under- 
stand them,  that  Senate  Finance  Cun- 
mitt^  action  will  be  taken  on  the  Em- 
ployee Educational  Assistance  Act.  S. 
558.  inior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the 
ctuTfnt  section  127  as  it  is  now  in  the 

taxODde. 

MA  PACKWOOD.  Let  me  say  to  my  • 
goodi  friend  from  New  York.  I  hope  so. 
Since  I  have  become  chairman  of  the 
Finafice  Committee.  I  have  not  co- 
sponftored  any  bills  with  the  exception 
of  ope  that  I  told  the  President  I 
woull  put  in  on  his  behalf.  He  knows  I 
suppbrt  his  position  on  this.  We  have 
been  i^le  to  win  it  in  the  Somte 
befote.  We  have  lost  it  in  the  House 
bef  ote.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  nearer  and 
nearer  thing  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Sensfte.  But  I  intend  to  do  everyUiing 
I  call  to  pursue  it.  Fortunately,  the  ad- 
lon  in  good  grace  has 
its  position  from  treasury  1 

their  bill  propose  the  extension 
le  educational  benefits  on  a  tax- 
free  basis.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
move  this  bill,  to  move  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  something,  to  put  it  in  on  the 
tax  reform  bill  or,  if  there  is  no  tax 
reform  bill,  to  put  it  on  some  other  ex- 
tenqer  because  I  very  much  share  my 
colleague's  position. 

MtMOYNIHAN.  I  could  not  ask  for 
a  mpre  forthright  statement.  There 
are  limits  even  to  the  authority  of  the 
chaibnan  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Even  imder  our  distinguished  prede- 
cessor once  removed  there  were  limits. 
But  ;the  good  faith  of  both  the  distin- 
guis|ied  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
front  Oregon  is  all  we  ask.  I  particular- 
ly tlkank  the  chairman  for  noting  that 
this; measure  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ition  and  Is  a  part  of  the  Presi- 

recent  tax  reform  proposals.  I 

the  Senator  very  much  for  his 

ly. 

PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  col- 
le  from  New  York. 

THURMOND    addressed    the 

^e    PREBIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
it  from  South  Carolina. 
THURMOND.  Bfr.  Preaident.  I 
hav^  an  amendment.  I  wish  to  make 
thisistatement  in  connection  with  it. 

DCBS  is  a  chemical  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  radial  tires.  It  is  not  pro- 
due^  domestically,  and  there  is  no  do- 
mesically  produced  substitute  readily 
avuable. 

Inr  amendment  would  allow  this 
chemical  to  come  into  this  coimtry 
dutf  free.  The  matter  is  of  vital  impor- 
tanfe  to  an  industry  in  my  State  that 
em^oys  7.000  people.  If  there  was 
conmetition.  we  would  not  ask  for  this, 
but  there  is  no  competition.  We  have 
7,0<1D  people  employed.  I  was  hoping 
the  managers  would  see  fit  to  accept 
thig  amendment.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Sentitor  from  Ohio  objects  to  this 
sinoe  there  is  no  competition  and  you 
ca^ot  get  it  in  this  country.  We  have 
to  I  ring  it  in  from  another  country. 
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I  am  wandering  if  there  is  any  way 
possible  tliat  we  could  include  this  if 
any  ameildments  are  going  to  be  in- 
cluded. If  I  there  are  no  amendments  to 
be  included,  if  they  would  embarrass 
the  manakers.  then  I  would  like  to  get 
some  assiuance  that  they  would  come 
on  some  other  legislation  later. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  objection.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina,  on  both 
sides.  It  is  not  a  germane  amendment. 
It  is  not  one  we  have  ever  had  a  hear- 
ing on.  iu>r  does  the  committee  know 
anything  {about  it.  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  get  through  this  bill  as 
clean  as  X  can.  The  minimum  step  I 
want  to  I  step  back  to  is  germane 
amendments.  If  we  even  have  to,  I 
would  lil^e  to  limit  some  of  the  ger- 
mane aniendments.  But  if  we  start 
going  a  step  further  down  and  say  now 
we  will  go  to  nongermane  amendments 
that  have  had  no  hearings,  that  the 
commlttc|e  does  not  know  about,  then 
I  think  it  is  "Katy-Katy-bar-the-door." 
and  we  are  not  going  to  get  this  bill 
through  by  Thursday  night  or  Friday 
afternoon,  or  whenever  it  is  we  ad- 
journ.    I 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
favor  thU  bilL  I  think  this  bill  is  badly 
needed.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  leadership  on  this  bilL 
May  we  get  some  assurance  that  we 
could  haye  a  hearing  on  it  soon? 

Mr.  P^ICKWOOD.  I  will  talk  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Dait- 
roRTH].  iiYio  is  chairman  of  the  Trade 
Subcomiilttee,  and  urge  him  to  have  a 
hearing  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  ISx.  President.  I 
hope  we  Icould  get  it  up  soon.  I  do  not 
want  to  ^  this  industry  cvirtalled  and 
cut  off  several  thousand  employees. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  help  me  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Cfat>lina  would  also  encourage 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Bf(r.  Dah- 
FOSTHl  to  hold  hearings.  He  has  a  busy 
schedule,  but  it  does  not  sound  to  me 
like  it  needs  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
hearing.! 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  in  1  hour's  time  we  could  hear 

it.  I 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. If  he  would  Join  me.  why  do  we 
not  Jointly  send  a  letter  to  Senator 
Dahtost^  asking  him  to  schedule  a 
hearing?; 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
glad  to  do  that.  As  quickly  as 
can  get  it  up,  it  would  really 
,ted  by  the  people  of  my 
work  in  this  plant. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  withdrawing  the  amend- 
ment, aad  let  us  get  a  letter  off  this 
afternoon  and  see  If  we  can  get  a  hear- 
ing set. 

Mr.  DpRENBEROER  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

MR.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  know  if  I  am  going  to 
add  anything  to  the  clarity  of  the  cur- 
rent situation,  but  I  want  to  state  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Ccnnmlt- 
tee  that  we  have  already,  as  a  body,  as 
he  well  knows,  spent  hundreds  of 
hours  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
this  issue.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  who 
are  anxious  to  resolve  the  issue  of  im- 
puted interest  period.  I  share  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
the  notion  that  the  end  of  June  is 
right  around  the  comer,  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  tax-related  issues  that  he 
has  to  taclLle  over  the  coming  months, 
and  that  we  ought  to  take  these  one  at 
a  time;  that  when  he  talks  about  a 
clean  bill,  it  ought  to  be  a  clean  bilL  I 
happened  to  support  in  the  committee 
an  add-on  to  this  clean  bill  only  be- 
cause the  chairman  did.  and  I  was  left 
a  little  confused  as  to  where  he  may 
have  wanted  to  head.  I  will  be  support- 
ive today  of  any  effort  he  takes  even 
though  I  suroort,  for  example,  the 
continuing  care  issue.  I  am  not  sure 
that  that  will  not  belong  on  this  bill, 
either.     

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Which  one? 

Ui.  DURENBERGER.  I  am  talking 
about  the  continuing  care. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  The  life  care 
issue? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  The  life  care 
issue.  That  may  be  one  of  those  on  the 
borderline. 

I  want  to  support  the  Senator's 
effort  to  keep  this  clean  and  resolve 
this  issue.  I  happen  to  have  an  amend- 
ment, as  I  think  everyone  knows, 
which  I  wanted  to  consider  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  withdrew  that 
amendment,  as  the  chairman  knows, 
because,  as  constructed  at  that  par- 
ticular time,  the  amendment  would 
have  cost,  in  revenue  foregone,  more 
than  the  difference  between  $891  mil- 
lion, which  the  change  in  the  ACRS 
real  property  has  brought  in.  and  the 
$828  million  annual  cost  of  the  imput- 
ed interest  legislation.  I  have  substan- 
tially modified  that  amendment. 

I  probably  offend  the  sensibilities  of 
my  colleague  from  Ohio,  because  he 
characterized  this  biU  as  in  part  OK 
for  farmers  and  smaU  business  people, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  but  not  so  good 
for  wheeler-dealers;  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  or  not  my  amendment  affects 
the  wheeler-dealers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going 
to  resolve  the  issue  of  imputed  Interest 
if  we  are  to  leave  it  to  100  of  us  to 
make  Judgments  about  other  benefits. 

I  got  into  the  issue  last  summer  be- 
cause I  cared  about  farmers  who  were 
going  broke  and  small  newspapers 
which  were  going  broke.  A  lot  of  that 
financing  was  up  In  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars area.  That  is  how  I  got  into  the 
Issue,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  re- 
solved here  today. 


Apparently,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  the  wilHngneas,  for  a  day  or  two. 
to  keep  us  from  considering  this  bilL 
But  I  hope  that  he  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Cmnmlttee  can  arrive 
at  an  accommodation  that  would  at 
least  permit  thoae  of  us  who  have  ger- 
mane amendments,  with  which  the 
Senator  ftxmi  Ohio  ml^t  dlngi«e. 
considered  in  irtiatever  kind  of  ar- 
rangement is  made  on  this  floor.  Fall- 
ing that,  I  will  have  to  stand  here  and 
object  to  any  consideratlim. 

(Mr.  NICKUS  aaramed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yldd  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURENBraOER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Is  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Comn^tt^ 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Yea. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Was  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frmn  Min- 
nesota offered  in  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee?          

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  He  withheld  it  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  at  the 
time.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  would 
the  amendment  cost  in  doUan  to  the 
Treasury? 

Mr.  DX7RENBERGER.  So  that  we 
all  understand  the  figures— and  I  h(ve 
we  are  in  agreement  on  the  figure*— 
the  change  effected  in  this  bUl  In  the 
House,  to  raise  revoiue.  in  effect,  to 
pay  for  the  imputed  interest  chuiges. 
will  raise  $891  million  in  calendar 
1986.  or  s(«nethlng  like  that,  over  a  5- 
year  period.  The  cost  of  the  legislation 
before  us  today,  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  is  $828  million.  The  cost  of 
the  life  care  amendment,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  $44  million,  which  gets  us 
up  to  a  total  of  $872  million.  The  cost 
of  my  amendment  is  $20  million,  so  it 
about  evens  out. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  As  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  knows,  the  revenue 
projections  of  the  committee  are  exact 
to  the  dollar  on  all  occasions,  so  I 
think  the  bUl  beoranes  a  revenue  loser. 
I  was  only  Uddlng.  We  are  alwasrs  ac- 
curate on  our  revenue  projections  and 
never  miss  by  so  much  as  a  dime. 

The  Senator's  amendm«it  would 
cost  about  $20  million.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  $19  million  to  the  good,  in  the 
bill  as  it  came  to  the  floor. 

I  say  to  my  good  frioid  from  Minne- 
sota that  he  was  very  generous  in 
withholding  other  amendments  which 
were  quite  expensive  and  involved 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  amend- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  would  cost 
$20  million. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Either  $19 
million  or  $20  million.  I  am  informed 
that  it  is  $20  million,  over  5  years. 
What  It  does  is  try  to  even  the  cliff  so 
that  you  do  not  drop  off  this  cliff  so 
quickly  at  $2  million.  It  does  not 
change  anything  below  $2  million  and 
does  not  change  the  wheeler-dealers 
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over  $4  million.  In  effect,  it  U  a  blend- 
ing, as  we  call  it.  between  2  and  4  at 
100  percent  of  APR. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  In  the  hope  of 
■triUng  a  bargain— it  does  create  a 
dlff  at  $100  mUl'on— I  woxUd  be  will- 
ing to  put  in  the  agreement  the  time 
to  consider  this  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ator has  an  argument  on  his  side,  and 
there  is  a  dlff,  an  unfortunate  cllft 
but  I  would  like  to  get  clearance.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
droived  his  amendment.  If  we  could 
ccmsida'  the  amendments  of  the  Senar 
tor  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  no  others,  that  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  would  like 
to  see  the  imputed  interest  bill  go 
through,  pass. 

The  total  bill  is  worth,  according  to 
the  figures  the  Senator 'Just  stated, 
about  $840  million  or  $870  million  over 
the  5-year  period.  That  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury. 

I  would  think  that,  without  making 
this  a  cause  oelebre.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  might  see  fit.  as  the  price 
of  getting  the  total  package,  to  re- 
evaluate the  strong  urge  he  feels  at 
this  moment  to  move  forward  with 
this  amendment,  it  being  a  rather 
modest  price  to  pay  to  get  the  total 
padcage. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  made 
clear  previously,  I  think  we  would  be 
performing  a  public  service  if  we  did 
not  pass  any  bOL  I  do  not  think  we 
need  a  bllL  I  believe  that  the  imputed 
interest  rules  of  the  Treasury  are 
what  they  thought  are  right  and  fair. 
They  came  about  because  the  Treas- 
ury thought  they  were  getting  hurt. 

I  want  to  point  out— I  did  not  want 
to  take  the  time  previously- what  we 
have  done  for  the  real  estate  crowd. 
Up  to  1984,  we  provided  that  if  the  siie 
of  the  loan  was  up  to  $2  million,  it 
would  have  to  stay  at  a  9-percait  in- 
crease rate  or  the  IRS  would  impute  a 
10-percent  rate.  From  $2  million  to  $4 
million  or  over  $4  million,  the  same 
rule  was  vpUcaUe. 

On  June  27. 1984.  we  made  a  change, 
and  in  that  change  we  stated  that  the 
loan  would  have  to  provide  a  rate  of 
110  percent  of  the  T-bill  rate  or  the 
IRS  would  impute  120  percent  of  the 
T-bill  rate. 

If  one  stops  to  think  about  it.  that  is 
not  an  unreasonable  position,  because 
the  average  person  cannot  buy  money, 
cannot  borrow  money,  at  a  rate  the 
same  as  the  UJ5.  Government.  The 
IRS  was  saying  that,  on  loans,  they 
would  have  to  have  110  percoit  of  the 
T-bUl  rate.  So  if  the  T-bill  rate  was  10 
percent,  they  would  impute  an  11-per- 
cent rate. 

There  is  nothing  unreasonable  about 
that. 
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Then  they  said.  "But  If  you  do  not 
have  that  11-percent  rate  stated,  then 
we  will  Impute  a  12-percent  rate."  as- 
suming stUl  that  the  T-biU  rate  was  10 
percent. 

That  was  June  27, 1984.  On  June  29. 
1984.  in  a  procedure  that  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  I  have  not  seen  occur 
very  often  in  the  Senate  on  the  enroll- 
ing resolution,  the  enrolling  resolution 
provided  a  change,  provided  substan- 
tive language,  and  it  provided  that 
with  nspect  to  the  first  $250,000  of 
the  principal  residence,  it  must  state  a 
9-percent  rate.  And  at  that  time,  the 
IRS  rates  were  probably  closer  to  11 
percent.  12  percent.  And  if  they  did 
not.  the  IRS  would  impute  a  10-per- 
cent rate,  and  it  further  provided  that 
after  that  there  would  be  a  blended 
rate. 

Now.  a  blended  rate  is  one  that  gives 
the  party  the  advantage  of  the  rate  up 
untU  that  point,  up  until  the  break 
point,  and  then  over  that  you  start  to 
blend  in  the  extra  Imputed  rate. 

Then  after  that  in  October  1984  we 
were  called  upon  to  enact  a  stopgap 
measure.  If  my  recollection  serves  me 
right,  the  June  29  measure  would  not 
have  expired  but  we  enacted  in  Octo- 
ber 1984  a  stopgap  measure  which  ex- 
pires on  June  30. 1985. 

Under  that  measure  we  went  a  little 
further.  It  would  provide  that  on 
transactions  up  to  $2  million  they 
would  have  to  state  a  9-percent  rate  or 
the  IRS  would  impute  a  10-percent 
rate. 

Then  we  provided  that  if  over  $2 
million  but  up  to  $4  million  you  would 
have  to  have  110  percent  of  the  T-bill 
rate  or  the  IRS  would  impute  120  per- 
cent of  the  T-blll  rate.  And  the  same 
was  true  with  respect  to  transactions 
over  $4  million.  So  up  until  that  point 
we  had  the  same  law  up  to  $2  million. 

Now  we  have  over  $2  million.  We 
start  to  have  this  blended  rate  and  we 
go  up  from  $2  million  to  $4  million 
under  the  presently  operating  law  and 
over  $4  million  the  same  procedures 
would  follow. 

On  May  8.  1985.  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives provided  a  new  procedure.  They 
provided  that  you  have  to  state  the 
lesser  of  9-percent  interest  on  the  first 
$2  mlUlon.  or  100  percent  of  the  T-blll 
rate,  or  IRS  would  impute  the  T-biU 
rate.  Please  note  that  that  is  a  conces- 
sion in  that  it  would  be  a  lower  imput- 
ed rate  than  that  which  is  presently 
the  law. 

Prom  $2  million  to  $4  million  you 
would  have  the  blended  rate,  and  that 
would  be  based  upon  the  procedure  as 
Just  indicated,  picking  up  the  first  $2 
million  and  then  working  it  in  that 
over  $2  million  to  $4  million. 

Then  with  respect  to  transactions 
over  $4  million,  you  would  have  to 
have  a  rate  of  100  percent  of  the  T-blll 
rate  or  IRS  will  impute  that  amount. 


note:  IRS  wlU  not  Impute  110 
it  of  that  rate  as  previously  pro- 
nor  120  percent  as  previously 
led.  It  will  impute  the  T-blll  rate, 
then  as  if  that  were  not  enough 
le  realtors— they  are  pretty  hog- 
gish,! tell  you.  They  are  the  ones  who 
come  in  my  office  and  they  tell  me 
about  my  obligation  to  balance  the 
budget  and  they  send  me  letters,  but 
then: they  say  that  that  $2  million  and 
$4  n^lllion  rate  breaking  point,  that 
those  are  to  be  subject  to  an  annual 
inflaiion  adjustment. 

No^,  what  we  are  talldng  about  was 
adeqjiately  written  up  in  the  Wall 
Streilt  Journal  of  January  31,  1985.  I 
would  like  to  share  that  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Obsc^sx  Tax  Ruli  or  Cektaiii  Rial  Ectatk 
Sal^   Mat   Tuoon   a   BIbst.   CoartT 

FlOBT  ni  CONOKKSS 

A  tf  p  priority  of  the  National  Association 
of  R^ton  and  the  National  AaM>cUtion  of 
Horn*  Builden  is  to  boost  the  idea  of  reduc- 
ing federal  budget  deficits.  A  second  goal  Is 
to  push  for  tax  legislation  that  could  widen 
the  budget  gap. 

I  want  to  repeat  that. 

A  second  goal  Is  to  push  for  tax  leglaUtion 
that  tould  widen  the  budget  gap. 

Th«se  huge  trade  associations  are  promi- 
nent advocates  of  the  need  to  pare  defldts 
primarily  through  spending  restraint.  But 
at  thf  same  time,  the  two  groups  are  at  the 
foreffont  of  a  battle  to  lower  taxes  on  aeller- 
finanf^ed  property  sales  that,  if  sucoesaful. 
could  increase  federal  budget  deficits  by  as 
muct|  as  )2  billion  over  three  years. 

Thf  issue,  called  imputed  interest.  Is  little 
known  outside  of  the  real  estate  industry. 
But,  thanks  to  publicity  generated  by  these 
and  4ther  special-interest  groups,  the  issue 
has  fcnited  the  ire  of  thousands  of  their 
mnnters,  inflamed  already-heated  congres- 
sional rivalries  and  helped  sweU  the  political 
cof fets  of  many  members  of  Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that.  This  is  not 
an  Issue  Just  being  treated  on  its 
merits.  The  National  Association  of 
Rea^rs.  the  NatioiuQ  Association  of 
Homebullders  do  have  substantial 
PAGfs,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
Street  Journal  reports  on  Janu- 
II,  1985.  that  those  organlntions 
lelped  swell  the  political  coffers 
ly  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 
Wall  Street  Journal  continues 
to  state: 

It  fould  become  one  of  the  messiest  and 
costl^st  fights  in  Congress  this  year. 

Tht  dispute  illustrates  the  way  many  busi- 
ness groups  call  for  spending  restraint  to 
reduce  federal  budget  defldts.  but  sing  a 
different  tune  when  it  comes  to  tax 
changes.  The  tax  code  is  where  businesses 
get  ESOBt  of  their  benefits  from  Uncle  Sam. 

"Taere  is  enormous  concern"  about  im- 
putef  interest,  says  Democratic  Rep.  Ron 
Wyd^n  of  Oregon.  "It  appears  to  be  a  gov- 
ernment-created obstacle  to  people  transfer- 
ring their  property."  He  compares  the  tm- 
pute^-interest  controversy  to  the  heated 
and  ultimately  unsuccessful  congreaslonal 
effort  a  couple  years  ago  to  require  the 
withholding  of  a  portion  of  interest  and  div- 
iden4  Income. 

Ot]  lers.  including  the  Treasury,  defend 
the  current  imputed-interest  rules  as  the 


June  25,  1985 

to  tax  seller-financed  transac- 


f  alrest  way 
tlons. 

Please  i^te  that  the  Treasury  says 
that  the  present  rules  are  the  fairest 
way  to  tax  seller-financed  transac- 
tions. 

Accordli^g  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal: 


June  25,  1985 
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Backers  iksi  the  rules  are  needed  to  pre- 
vent big  cntn panics  from  talcing  advantage 
of  the  tax  s|rstem  in  ways  Congress  never  in- 
tended.      I 

The  dispute  involves  an  obscure  provision 
In  last  yeaiTs  tax  bill  that,  in  effect,  would 
make  own^-flnanced  property  sales  more 
expensive.  Dnder  the  new  law,  an  owner 
who  flnanoes  the  sale  of  property  with  a 
loan  at  a  below-market  interest  rate  would 
be  taxed  on  the  Interest  Income  as  if  it  were 
being  paid  at  a  higher  rate.  This  assumed, 
or  "Imputeid."  interest  rate  would  be  ap- 
proximately that  of  the  market. 

In  that  connection,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues ia  the  Senate  that  I  have 
made  it  clear  early  on  that  I  have  no 
problems  iibout  a  seller  of  his  home  or 
her  homei  being  able  to  set  any  inter- 
est rate  that  they  want.  That  is  not 
the  problem.  The  problem  is  not  that 
indlvidualj  selling  his  or  her  home,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  is  not 
even  the  homebullders.  because  If  they 
are  Just  talking  about  selling  individ- 
ual houses  I  do  not  have  any  problem 
about  thelseller  of  homes  reducing  the 
interest  imte  so  that  a  young  couple 
may  purchase  that  home,  even  if  it  re- 
sults in  a  little  higher  price  t>eing  paid 
by  the  bnyer.  That  is  not  what  the 
issue  is  all  about. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  provision  proposed  by  Treas- 
ury, in  wk  ich  Treasury  moved  on: 

Was  meant  to  end  big  real  estate  transac- 
tions that  Treasury  officials  say  short- 
change the  federal  government.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  sold  with  a  lower-than-market  loan, 
the  official  i  contend,  the  price  of  the  prop- 
erty Itself  <  ften  is  overstated.  This  tactic  en- 
ables the  seller  to  transform  some  of  what 
would  hav<  been  interest  Income,  taxed  at 
ordinary  mtes.  into  capital-gain  income, 
which  is  taxed  at  preferred  rates  and  often 
deferred.  In  addition,  the  buyer  can  get 
more  than  the  proper  share  of  deductions. 
Treasury  officials  say.  when  the  overvalued 
property  ISjWritten  off. 

People  who  make  their  living  buying  and 
selling  proaerty  were  appaUed  at  what  Con- 
gress had  done.  After  a  long,  tough  fight, 
the  Realtors  and  the  Home  Builders  won  a 
six-month  |iartlal  reprieve  from  the  strict 
new  Imputed  Interest  rules.  But  that  re- 
prieve expires  July  1  and  the  fight,  which  is 
separate  from  any  tax-overhaul  plan,  has 
begun  anew. 

Now  the^e  groups  are  pressing  for  either 
an  outright  repeal  of  the  new  imputed  Inter- 
est rules,  or  a  continuation  of  the  current 
reprieve,  which  grants  exceptions  from  the 
rules  for  tr|msactions  of  $2  million  or  less. 

I  want  io  point  out  that  this  article 
from  whleh  I  am  reading  is  dated  Jan- 
uary 31,  1985.  Since  that  time,  it  is  ob- 
vious thftt  the  real  estate  lobby  has 
been  moving,  and  moving  very  effec- 
tively, sol  now  they  have  moved  the 


figure  up  from  $2  million  up  to  $4  mil- 
Uon. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  con- 
tinues with  the  subheadline  "The 
Groups'  Influence." 

Their  pleas  are  likely  to  be  heard.  The  Re- 
altors and  the  Home  Builden  are  among 
the  biggest  and  richest  trade  groups  In 
Washington.  In  l»83-«4,  the  Realtors'  poUU- 
cal  action  committee  gave  t3.6  million  to 
federal  candidates,  more  than  any  other 
PAC.  The  Home  Builders  had  the  fourth- 
largest  PAC  with  $1.75  million  In  contribu- 
tions to  federal  candidates.  The  55  members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  t^x-writlng  com- 
mittees got  a  total  of  $238,130  from  the  two 
groups. 

"It's  not  a  nickel-dime  operation,"  Demo- 
cratic Rep.  Leon  Panetta  of  Callfomla.  an 
opponent  of  the  strict  Imputed-interest 
measure,  says  of  the  Realtors.  "They  usual- 
ly give  you  a  pretty  healthy  contribution  on 
a  continuing  basis.  Those  (members)  who 
don't  get  it.  complain  about  it." 

The  Realtors  and  Home  Builders  also 
command  vast  and  well-organized  grassroots 
groups.  On  short  notice,  they  can  deluge 
lawmakers  with  complaints,  often  from  in- 
fluential citizens  in  their  own  districts.  The 
Realtors  have  planned  a  convention  in 
Washington  in  April  that  wiu  draw  at  least 
10  Realtors  from  each  legislative  district  in 
the  nation.  The  more  than  5,000  Realtors 
will  trek  to  Capitol  Hill  to  explain,  among 
other  things,  how  pernicious  is  the  imputed- 
interest  provision. 

In  the  pernicious  logic— 

Maybe  "pernicious"  was  a  Freudian 
sUp— 

In  the  peculiar  logic  of  special  interest 
politics,  the  trade  groups  assert  that  their 
position  on  imputed  interest  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  their  distaste  for  budget 
deficits.  High  deficits  cause  high  interest 
rates  and  that  hurts  the  housing  and  real 
estate  markets.  But  there  is  a  "right  way" 
and  a  "wrong  way"  to  make  deficits  disap- 
pear, they  say.  The  right  way  is  to  cut 
spending;  the  wrong  way  is  to  impede  invest- 
ment, and  that  is  what  rasing  taxes  would 
do. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  point  out 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  measure 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  raising 
taxes,  and  I  am  reading  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article.  All  this  is 
sajring  is  whether  or  not  the  Imputed 
interest  rates  are  right  or  wrong  as  set 
by  the  Treasury  Department  or  right 
or  wrong  as  the  real  estate  lobby 
would  have  us  change  them. 

Continuing  with  the  article: 

Not  everyone  agrees.  The  Treasury  is  de- 
termined to  end  costly  "abuses"  associated 
with  the  Juggling  of  interest  and  principal 
payments,  and  to  retain  as  much  revenue  as 
it  can.  This  view  is  shared,  at  least  in  part, 
by  two  powerful  lawmakers:  Rep.  Dan  Ros- 
tenkowski  (D.,  111.),  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Dole  (R..  Kan.). 

Sen.  Dole,  a  senior  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  has  reintroduced  a  bill  that 
would  retain  the  imputed-interest  rules  but 
exempt  smaller  transactions  for  homeown- 
ers, farmers  and  small  businessmen.  Rep. 
Rostenkowski,  the  author  of  the  six-month 
moratorium,  finds  the  Dole  bill  too  complex 
and  has  promised  hearings  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing an  answer  that  doesn't  sacrifice  to  much 
tax  revenue. 


Still,  the  forces  for  repeal  or  easing  are 
growing  in  C(»greas.  One  of  the  main 
House  advocates  of  repeal  Is  Majority 
Leader  Jtan  Wright  (D.,  Texas),  who  is  a  po- 
tential rival  of  Rep.  Rostenkowskl's  for  the 
speakership. 

Even  repeal  advocates  concede  that  the 
likely  result  this  year  will  some  compromise 
that  eliminates  abuses  and  preserves  some 
extra  tax  revenue,  but  the  interest  groups 
aren't  letting  up.  "This  is  a  real  bread-and- 
butter  Issue,"  says  Rep.  Panetta. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  reason 
this  is  revalue  neutral,  so  to  speak,  is 
that  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Ccnn- 
mlttee.  with  the  cooperation  and  with 
the  agreement  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  changed  the  d^redation 
schedule  on  real  estate  from  18  to  19 
years. 

Now  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
normally  over  the  years  past  depreda- 
tion on  real  estate  was  based  upon  the 
projected  life  of  the  piece  of  real 
estate.  You  could  not  depreciate,  and 
you  cannot  now  depreciate,  the  value 
of  the  land.  But  over  a  period  of  years, 
it  was  an  aoc^ted  rule  that  if  the 
building  had  a  40-year  life  span  then 
you  depreciated  it  over  40  years  and  if 
the  shopping  center  has  a  25-  or  30-  or 
50-year  life  span  then  you  used  what- 
ever was  a«>propriate.  And  sometimes 
there  were  differences  between  the 
owners  and  the  IRS,  but  it  was  t>ased 
upon  that  which  was  considered  to  be 
reality:  What  was  the  projected  life 
span? 

We  came  along  with  our  giveaway 
tax  bill  in  1981  and  we  reduced  the  de- 
preciation period  to  15  years.  Then,  in 
1984,  we  took  another  look  at  the  issue 
in  order  to  try  to  raise  some  money 
and  we  raised  it  to  18  years.  So  now  we 
are  going  to  tie  very,  very  tough  and 
we  are  prepared  to  go  up  to  19  years. 
Well,  19  years  is  not  the  normal  Ufe 
span  for  hardly  any  building.  And  the 
President  in  his  tax  bill  has  proposed 
28  years.  So  when  we  malte  the  change 
to  claim  that  It  is  revenue  neutral  and 
you  pick  up  a  billion  dollars  over  5 
years,  at  the  very  same  moment  you 
kick  hi  the  head  a  billion  dollars  out  of 
the  President's  projected  tax  revenue 
pickup. 

And  the  question  is:  Where  are  we 
going  to  find  that  extra  money,  that 
extra  billion  dollars,  that  we  are  cut- 
ting into  right  this  minute  in  this  bill, 
the  one  that  is  on  the  floor?  Where  is 
that  extra  billion  dollars  going  to 
come  from  in  order  to  have  the 
amount  of  dollars  that  the  President  is 
claiming  we  need  to  pick  up  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget? 

Now  I  have  a  lot  of  reservations 
about  the  President's  propMal.  but  I 
commend  him  for  attempting  to  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  think  his  effort  Is  genuine.  Al- 
though I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
giveawasrs  that  he  has  recently  partici- 
pated in  with  the  changes  made  from 
Treasury  1  to  Treasury  2.  I  still  re- 
spect the  fact  that  in  this  area,  for  ex- 


ample, they  are  talldng  about  going  to 
28  years.  So  if  they  go  to  28— or.  if  in 
some  negotiated  process,  it  comes 
down  to  25— then  we  today,  if  we  pass 
this  measure.  wlU  have  taken  that  bil- 
lion dollars  out  of  any  projected  sav- 
ings—any projected  increase  that  the 
President's  proposal  would  have. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  more  to  say  on 
this  subject.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  had  indicated  some  inter- 
est in  attempting  to  find  some  means 
in  order  to  resolve  this  issue.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  be  perfectly  happy 
to  sit  down  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
him  at  his  convenience. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair.  ' 
Mr.    PACKWOOD    addressed    the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f hhu  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  obvious  we  are  not 
going  to  reach  a  conclusion  or  agree- 
ment. May  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Ohio  that  we  have  had  several 
other  objections  from  Senators  who 
have  heard  us  on  the  squawkbox.  and 
who  have  other  amendments  to  offer 
to  be  protected.  And  I  think  they 
would  go  beyond  the  purview  of  what 
he  and  I  would  agree  to.  I  see  no  hope 
for  the  moment  in  going  ahead.  I  hope 
we  can  pass  the  motion  to  proceed, 
and  get  to  the  substance  of  the  bUL 
But  unfortunately,  I  do  not  see  an 
agreement  likely  now. 

Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  USUCBER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  his  comments  about  who 
wants  this  bill,  charging  that  the  real- 
tors or  the  associations  are  the  big 
movers.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  and  per- 
haps he  would  i^jpreciate,  as  others 
might.  Just  how  I  view  it  and  my  in- 
volvement with  the  issue.  First  of  all, 
the  issue  was  brought  to  my  attention 
by  ranchers  and  small  business  people 
in  Montana  who  found  it  extraordi- 
nary to  have  to  be  told  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  there  would  be  a 
fixed  rate  of  Interest  imputed  on  a 
transaction  between  themselves  as  the 
seller  and  a  buyer  of  property.  I  do  not 
believe  the  term  "Imputed  interest"  is 
exactly  a  household  word  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  would  never  have 
reached  this  degree  of  understanding 
or  misunderstanding  if  It  had  not  been 
for  the  series  of  events  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1979  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  new  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  "imputed  inter- 
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est"  that  would  be  appUed  to  the 
aeller-finaneed  sale. 

In  our  State,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
rural  America,  what  has  hiM^pened 
since  1979  has  been  bad  economic 
news.  Agricultural  producers,  whether 
they  are  ranchers  or  farmers,  have 
often  found  themselves  in  distress  and 
in  need  of  selling  out  willingly  if  possi- 
ble, and  at  times  unfortunately  and 
tragically  being  Uquidated  because 
their  source  of  credit  is  dried  up  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  not  continue 
operation. 

The  same  is  true  in  rural  America 
dealing  with  small  businesses  that 
serve  agriculture.  As  enough  agricul- 
ture producers  go  out  of  business 
during  this  era— this  past  6  years— a 
certain  number  of  small  business  sup- 
pliers of  those  agricultiuml  producers 
also  found  it  necessary  to  sell  their 
property,  or  unfortunately,  in  some 
cases,  to  be  liquidated.  Whether  it  \a 
land  itself  in  the  agricultural  oper- 
ation or  the  buildings  that  are  on  it.  or 
the  small  business  property  that  must 
be  sold,  there  are  many  cases  where 
the  only  method  to  follow  is  a  seller-fi- 
nanced sale.  In  those  instances  since 
1979.  and  the  development  of  the  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  imputed  interest  has 
become  a  hindrance  to  that  tjrpe  of 
transaction.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  sincere  when  he  spoke  of  the 
young  couple  buying  a  home  from 
some  group  of  persons  older  than  they 
are.  and  that  be  had  no  objections  to  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  between  the 
seller  and  this  young  couple  that  is 
buying  the  home  even  if  the  price  of 
the  property  might  be  higher  as  if 
there  was  some  sort  of  a  tradeoff. 

It  is  my  experience.  Mr.  President, 
from  reading  the  mail  that  I  receive 
and  the  discussions  I  have  had  face  to 
face  with  farmers,  ranchers,  and  small 
businessmen  in  these  tjrpes  of  transac- 
tions, that  it  is  not  a  question  of  how 
much  you  can  get  for  the  selling  price. 
It  is  really  a  question  of  at  what  price 
can  you  seU  it  at  all.  There  is  no  trade- 
off between  what  the  selling  price  is 
and  the  interest  rate.  The  interest  rate 
is  adjusted  and  set  by  the  seller  as 
part  of  a  sale  condition  when  that  is 
satisfactory  to  the  seller  and  to  the 
buyer.  I  hope  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  would  not  have  to  be  involved 
in  setting  a  fictitious  rate. 

The  bill  would  come  before  us  if  the 
motion  to  proceed  is  agreed  to.  a  bill 
which  I  do  not  entirely  find  meritori- 
ous. If  we  are  to  continue  the  proposi- 
tion which  we  are  now  under  until 
July  1.  if  adopted  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  for  this  interim,  we  would 
find  that  imputed  interest  on  the 
types  of  transactions  involving  farms, 
ranchers,  and  small  businesses— that 
type  of  property— would  have  an  im- 
puted interest  with  no  cap  on  it.  In 
other  words,  the  9  percent  would 
apply  up  to  $2  million,  and  then  above 
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that  pr  if  anything  exceeded  that,  it 
would  be  Treasury  selected  rate. 

I  b#lieve  that  is  still  the  best  proce- 
diue  to  follow.  I  hope  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  permit  that  if  and 
when  we  get  on  the  bOL 

I  wftnt  to  stress  that  I  do  not  believe 
some  particular  association,  some  par- 
ticular lobby  or  a  combination  thereof 
is  the  prime  beneficiary  of  this  legisla- 
tion. This  legislation  is  in  the  public 
intertet.  The  public  interest  is  simply 
this:  In  a  transaction  where  the  seller 
is  gofcig  to  finance  a  portion  of  that 
sale  {involving  agricultural  land  or 
small;  businesses,  they  Just  ought  to  be 
left  alone  at  least  for  the  first  $2  mil- 
lion, which  would  cover  most  of  those 
transactions— not  all.  but  the  big  bulk 
of  them.  And  I  think  that  is  truly  in 
the  pkiblic  interest,  and  therefore  the 
public  benefits  if  the  bill  is  pataed. 

MKTZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRS8IDINO    OFFICER    (Mr. 
.  r).  The  cleA  will  call  the  roll. 

Th4  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  t^e  roll. 

Mr.i  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

Th«  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.t  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  <to  speaL  briefly  to  clarify  the  sit- 
uatio»  that  pertains  to  the  thrust  of 
my  concerns  and  thrust  of  this  leglslar 
tive  proposal  that  an  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  bring  to  the  floor  for 
action.  I  rise  because  there  came  to  my 
attention  an  article  which  talked 
about  the  House  vote  on  this  subject 
and  talked  about  the  House  voting  for 
low-iqterest.  homeowner  financing.  It 
said  that  "A  biU  to  allow  people  fi- 
nanciiig  their  own  home  sales  to  keep 
using:  below  market  interest  rates  is 
past  )bhe  House  and  headed  to  the 
Senate,  which  must  act  by  July  to  pre- 
vent tthe  rates  from  going  up." 

It  goes  on  to  say. 

The-  provision  was  designed  to  avoid 
■chemeti  In  which  lellen  and  buyers  of 
property  avoided  paying  large  amounts  of 
taxes  by  agreeing  on  higher  aales  prices  but 
lowertaterest  ratea. 

Hoover,  critics  complained  the  way  the 
provi^on  is  written  would  not  only  affect 
large,  implicated  property  transactions  but 
also  would  harm  simple  home  sales. 

Mr.i  President.  I  want  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  understand  and  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  media  to  understand  that 
the  issue  is  not  sales  of  homes.  The 
issue  has  to  do  with  the  syndicated 
deals  that  are  being  made  throughout 
the  opuntry.  I  shall  address  myself  at 
a  lat^  point  rather  extensively  to  the 
termg  of  some  of  these  syndicated 
deals.  But  when  I  testified  before  the 
Finance  Committee  on  May  20.  1986. 
on  this  very  bill.  I  stated  the  following: 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  responsible  for 
Cong^sa  to  retain  the  0  percent  Interest 


rate  on  (l>Uales  of  aU  homea;  (2)  the  first 
million  in  lyum  sales  regardlev  of  the  full 
■ales  price;  (3)  and  a  modest  amount  of  com- 
mercial real  estate  sales  for  small  businesses 
with  limitations  on  how  much  any  individ- 
ual taxpay^  could  seU  or  finance  at  the 
more  favor4>le  levels  in  a  given  year. 

I  went  oh  to  sajr. 

But  I  thftik  that  the  major  syndlcatora 
should  not  be  given  relief  of  any  Und.  I  do 
not  think  t%ey  have  a  case  to  make  for  any 
relief  wbat«iever. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  Just  for  the 
purpose  ol  emphasizing  that  the  issue 
Is  not  individual  home  purchases,  indi- 
vidual hodie  sales,  farm  sales  below  $1 
million,  or  those  sales  or  small  busi- 
ness loans,  We  are  talking  about  strik- 
ing at  the  wheelers  and  dealers,  the 
syndlcatore,  the  ones  with  the  best  tax 
lawyers,  the  ones  with  the  high-priced 
accountants,  the  ones  who  know  how 
to  use  oiir  tax  laws  to  get  around 
paj^g  any  taxes  not  alone  for  them- 
selves but  to  put  together  deals  that 
they  can  sell  on  a  piecemeal  basis  to 
others. 

I  remember  speaking  about  one  that 
Morgan  Stanley  had  put  together.  For 
a  $100,0001  investment,  you  can  receive 
a  $671,350  basis  for  ACRS  and  tax 
credits. 

I  have  before  me  another  one  having 
to  do  with  a  shopping  center  that  sold 
for  $15  million,  but  you  can  take  de- 
preciation based  on  $23,500,000.  What 
did  it  require  as  far  as  an  investment 
was  concerned?  Only  a  million-dollar 
cash  inveatment.  with  the  rest  nonre- 
course debt.  That  deal  was  put  togeth- 
er by  a  syQdicator  the  name  of  which  I 
do  not  kndw. 

I  think]  we  ought  to  understand 
there  is  not  anybody  that  I  know  of 
who  wants  to  direct  this  issue  agidnst 
the  buyers  or  the  sellers  of  homes  up 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  E^ren 
with  resp^  to  homes  worth  more 
than  thatj  there  would  be  that  blend- 
ing aspect.  We  are  talking  about  strik- 
ing at  those  who  do  not  need  protec- 
tion and  do  not  need  tax  relief. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoruin. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ^all  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FMSmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  obvious  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  succete.  There  are  objections  to 
any  kind  pf  time  agreement.  We  are 
not  going  yi  have  any  time  agreement, 
so  I  suggei^  that  we  have  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  and  put  the  bill 
before  th^  Senate. 

I  sugg^we  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  do  that,  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  some  of  the  provisions 
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of  the  Ull  we  are  being  asked  to  pass  Ume  to  explain  to  some  of  my  col-  on  December  9   ibm  tr^  ri^  «ith  «~^ 

sMfA?j?s.r^ffiss  sir.Si-oJssrsZ'S;  m:!^^'^'^- 

^.^^^^^^---  £^^H)^SS  ^^^^^-^^ 

The  Committee  bOJ  clarifies  the  appllca.  the  need  to  proceed  on  the  Oenodde  '^■*^"- 

SSS  Z^^^}^?^'^}^  "***■  '**5  ?'-  Treaty.  As  previously  sUted.  Senator  ";  /J  *"*•  "»«  Oenodde  Convention  win 

S^  SSiS^to^  •^Sl?' **"  "*^-  PHOXMIHX  hM  beeTtodef aSiSte^  ?«>t  >«*«  back  the  de«l.  But  at  leart  in  slgn- 

is  a  combinaUon  of  a  retirement  community  ^"°»n  be»n«  could  be   in  trying  to  them   would   meanto   betaay^tS^ 

and  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  long-term  bring  that  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  betoay  ourselves.                           ^^ 

nursing  care.  The  continuing  care  contract  Senate.  Frankly,  there  is  a  real  sense       -tki-  * *           _... 

provides  a  retired  individual  or  couple  with  of  moral  urgency  behind  ratification  treaty  prescribes  steps  for  the 

residential  accommodations,  ongoing  per-  of  the  Genocide  Conventdon  w*  hM*  prevention  of  genocide,  and  punish- 

sonal  care,  and  an  insurance-type  «m£ge-  waited  36  ^2m  to  ^^1^  n^Tif  ™«"*  '°f  ^hose  who  would  syrtemati- 

ment  umler  whJk*  long-term  nursing  caw  5?t  toat  deU?^  dL^ot  ^SSuh  i^  **^  «°«»«e  in  the  eliminat^^ 

will  be  provided  when  necessary  without  f       !r^'  aeiay  aoes  not  dimmish  its  oeoole  The  narofni   T»>mwVwi^i»L- 

suhst«itlaladdl|ton*lcost^rtSr^tlree..ta  ^portance  or  its  compelling  message  ^^' S^^^^^  f^Xl^ 

general,  where ^  loan  in  such  an  arrange-  ^  "»«  world,  „.«««-?7S^.^   ?^  ^T^'^JL*^®  ^^^' 

ment  was  made  on  or  prior  to  the  date  of  It  is  bnportant  to  examine  and  reaf-  "*?                          Justice.  The  article 

enactment,   or  where   the   loan   U  made  firm  the  reasons  for  ratification  in  ***'**^ 

during  or  after  the  calendar  year  In  which  light  of  the  ethical  principles  which  Disputes  between  the  contracting  parties 

the  lender  reaches  age  «5  and  the  amount  of  the  Oenodde  Convention  represents  «•*»*«»  to  the  Interpretation,  application  or 

the  loan  does  not  exceed  $»0.000,  the  loan  is  Whenvlewed  lnt>^«mLVrt  r?^ht  '"^fOhnent  of  the  prawatoo^SonTlih 

excepted  from  the  below-market  loan  rules.  Ste^trSy  waTc^t^  Sf  wLT  u  «=»"*"«  "««  rt^MX^T^lt^^^^^y 

Loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  ^^  weaty  was  created  and  what  it  ©f  a  state  for  ^o^  oTfoTiS^^Ti,. 

continuing  care  f«mitles  punuant  to  con-  morally  represente  today.  Senate  inac-  otherT^^^LiSSSS^  ^^  Sf s^^ 

tlnulng  care  contracts,  will  be  subject  to  U»e  tioois  unjustifiable.  submitted  to  the  IntemaUooal  Coiwt  of  Jii 

below-market  loan  rules  to  the  extent  the  What  will  ratification  of  the  Oeno-  tioe  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to  the  dis- 

principal    amount    of    the    loan    exceeds  cide  Treaty  achieve?  pute. 

$•0,000  or  where  the  lender  does  not  meet  RatificaUon  will  make  certain  that        n  i.  o««.«f«-i  *i,-*  -. *..    _.....     . 

the  age  requirement  on  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  hSo-  ,1.    ««^""*^  "^at  we  ratify  without 

That  is  all  I  Will  read  from  the  com-  cauJf  thV^S^TTTmSSl^^i^te  ffiSfaJ^rT^SIr  i°^-.S?'''^ 

mittee  report  on  that,  but  I  will  ad-  during  the  Second  World  War  aidU»e  Sj^tSSJf^h^  .^wl  ^'f^^"*^ 

dress  myself  further  to  that  aspect  of  lives  of  further  millions  lost  in  othCT  S^   S^^,^  J^^?°..°L'"L!f"' 

the  bill  a  UtUe  later  in  the  afternoon.  I  genocides  shall  never  be  foJgottei?  ^i^i^'T^^K,^^,  ^  ^^ 

have  an  exceUent  article  in  Money  RatificaUon  will  manifest  this  Nsr  ^JSMbfi^T^ti,  t  ™^.    "°  "J?** 

magazine  on  the  broken  promise  of  Uon's  high  ethical  standing  by  com-  Sf^ortd^^    h^'JSST'^ 

life   care   communiUes.    a   disturbtog  mltting  ourselves  to  the  concept  that  ^,^  ol.«„  ^    JurisdlcUon.    The 

report  on  an  industry  that  is  falUng  genocide  is  a  crime  against  the  law  of  SSS,  S^L,  S-i^«»^        ^ 

this  Nation's  elderly.  Mr.  PresldeotTl  naUons.  2^^^^.  ^*^**"*,^™°**"** 

should  note  that  this  is  the  one  for  Ratification  wID  implement  our  goal  ^!^*^^„      T^L^  °°1**'  *** 

which  we  are  asked  to  provide  special  of  bringhig  human  rights  violatora  to  SSS^oiTtS^         exposing  human 

tax  consideration.  A  lltUe  bit  later  in  Justice.  "^Jf  ^o»»tors. 

the  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  share  RatificaUon  will  ronove  doubt  and  Jlr**  °°*  ****"  recognlxed  that  sub- 

with  my  coUeagues  the  language  and  skepticism  in  the  intemaUonal  com-  ™™<»  <>'  *  <»«  to  the  ICJ  would  be 

the  thrust  and  the  words  of  that  very  munity  about  our  poslUon  on  the  hei-  f°  hnportant  enforcement  tool  in  the 

illuminating  arUde.  I  think  you  will  nous  crime  of  mass  murder.  implementaUon  of  our  hiunan  rights 

find  it  very  interesUng.  RatificaUon  of  this  treaty  will  Join  "o^^cy.  In  recent  testimony  before  the 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  this  country  in  the  evoluUon  of  a  more  2^5®.^'***°  Relations  Committee, 

of  a  quorum.  humane  and  civilised  community  of  **"*°''  Abrams.  Assistant  Secretary  for 

The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   The  naUons.  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  As  we  commemormte  the  40th  anni-  '*^  *^  ^®  ^^^  Departmoit.  said. 

The  bill  derk  proceeded  to  call  the  versary  of  the  Holocaust,  arUde  I  of  •  •  •   Pressures  of  the  wertem  nations 

'^^'      the  treaty  beomnes  all  the  more  wet-  Matnst  a  number  of  fairly  violent  govern- 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  mane;  it  states:  ments.  fairly  brutal  govenunenU  twiiirtiny 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   Uiat   the  ...  genocide,  whether  committed  to  time  Sl^^r^*.!^  ^°*°°' ** '"^  "  ""*** 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind-  of  peace  or  to  time  of  war.  is  a  crime  under  "» tbrfr  behavior. 

eti-                                        toteraational  law  which  (the  contracting  How  better  to  expose  violating  na- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  Psrtles)  undertake  to  prevent  and  to  punish.  Uons  to  the  light  of  world  opinion 

out  objqrtion.  it  is  so  ordered.  This  means  that  ova  NaUon  would  than   to   argue   disputes   before   the 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the  formally    declare     genodde    to     be  World  Court?  Our  ability  to  argue 

^^'  ««,:«^^,^   ^ against  the  law  of  nations  and  would  «■«  before  the  ICJ  would  have  al- 

The  I^lESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Join  us  with  the  96  other  nations  who  lowed  the  United  Stotes  to  carryout  a 

^Si^SSSsSS^Jl^®*?/"^^®^  *^^*  «°"«  oo  record  to  this  effect  more  effecUve  human  rights  ramp.tgn 

Mr.  BdETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  Let  us  never  forget  how  6  million  throughout  the  world. 

•L^f^  Ifo??*      !S  '***  ^!;V^*  ®f""  *^«^  "«*  ®  ™""<»°  o"»«»  perished  at  Refusing  to  raUfy  the  treaty  wfll 

f,S,,iSTnf^^">,**'*T"*'°^'^iJ^;  ^^  ^'*^  *»'  Naai  oppressors.   The  conUnue^the     shi^der     and     abuse 

^^^Jl^t'    *'*°  1  suggwted  Oxat  screams  of  deaUi  emanaUng  from  the  heaped  upon  our  diplomats  abroad 

JS^  tir.^^^I^*L"°iJ^  imiwrtant  mat-  gas  chambers  at  Dachau,  Buchenwald.  Too  often  this  Nation  has  been  need! 

i^«  ^i^^^  ^  ^^"^'^  ^  °^*  *^  Auschwitg  were  so  horrible  that  lessly  criUdxed  for  our  nonraUflcafi^ 

?S.nJS^  -SltT^i  °*"^  T*  ^t  ^^^  "»"^  °o^  ^  forgotten.  To  re-  of  this  treaty.  Too  often  our^^° 

«^^!rt-3^il:  ®v**  *?  ^ZJ^^i  member  them  is  to  begin  to  guarantee  ment  to  ethical  principles  has  been 

r^wSt  fi*^^ JJ*"**  f^  interested  that  history  wOl  not  repeat  Itself.  cast  in  doubt.  For  «»bple.  in  1970. 

in  debattag  the  merits  of  the  Imputed  This    was    the    ethical    ImperaUve  RiU    Hauser     our    delesat^    to    the 

interest  bill.  I  thought  I  might  use  this  which  moved  the  General  A^Kmbly  SmianREts  SmS2Jn!  tSufted 
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before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

We  h»ve  frequently  Invoked  the  terms  of 
this  convention  u  well  u  the  provisions  of 
the  universal  declaration  of  human  rights 
...  In  our  continued  assreasive  attack 
acalnst  the  Soviet  Union  for  Its  practices 
.  .  .  this  often  leads  to  the  retort  in  debates 
plainly  put,  simply  put  "who  are  you  to 
invoke  a  treaty  that  you  are  not  party  to?" 

In  1977,  former  Associate  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Arthur  Ooldberg  stated 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  how  nonratif  Ication  of  the 
treaty  has  hampered  the  conduct  of 
our  human  rights  policy  in  the  Helsin- 
ki talks: 

.  .  .  The  failure  on  the  part  of  our  country 
to  raUfy  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  most  difficult 
position  to  protest  acts  of  genocide  which 
occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world  .  .  .  our 
representatives  at  Helsinki  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  more  difficult  position  to  assert 
that  all  signatory  nations  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations to  protect  human  rights  and  digni- 
ties uiMler  the  accord. 

Unfortunately,  that  has  been  exact- 
ly the  experience  U.S.  delegates  under- 
went at  the  Helsinki  talks. 

This  country  has  nothing  to  hide. 
We  should  be  indignant  that  ratifying 
Communist  countries  turn  this  treaty 
against  us.  On  December  4,  1981.  the 
Soviet  newspaper.  Tass,  said: 

Oenocide  is  practiced  in  the  United  States 
.  .  .  atrocities  of  the  V&.  military  in  Indo- 
china are  comparable  to  the  crimes  of  the 
Nazis. 

I  am  dismayed  that  where  the 
United  States  should  be  holding  other 
nations'  feet  to  the  fire  on  the  issue  of 
human  rights,  instead  we  have  to 
spend  time  explaining  our  record  on 
ratification  of  human  rights  treaties. 

No  longer  should  accusations  about 
our  nonratificatlon  of  this  treaty  be 
leveled  at  our  Government.  No  longer 
should  the  U.S.  Senate  provide  ammu- 
nition for  the  Soviet  propaganda  ma- 
chine. 

The  Constitution,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  all  sought  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place.  They  have  all 
succeeded  and  so  will  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Ninety-six  countries  have  ratified 
this  treaty.  Many  of  those  countries 
have  much  to  hide  in  the  area  of 
human  rights.  This  country  has  noth- 
ing to  conceal.  Why  have  we  not 
moved  on  this  treaty?  Will  it  take  an- 
other 36  years  before  we  decide  to  live 
up  to  the  principles  that  made  this 
Nation  a  refuge  for  all  persecuted  peo- 
ples? 

Let  us  preserve  the  right  of  all 
people  to  live  In  freedom  whether  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  words  of  President  Kenne- 
dy are  especially  germane  today: 

It  is  essential,  in  short,  that  the  word  go 
forth  from  the  United  States  to  all  who  are 
concerned  about  the  family  of  man,  that  we 


are  not  weary  in  well-doing.  And  I  am  confi- 
dent, if  we  maintain  the  pace,  we  shall  in 
due  season  reap  the  lUnd  of  world  we  de- 
serve aad  deserve  the  kind  of  world  we  shall 
have. 

Let  iis  ratify  this  treaty  now  and 
make  our  world  a  better,  more 
humane  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  president.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  dei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uimnimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  th«  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  [PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  back  to  the  same  situation.  I  know 
that  t^e  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  very 
strongly  about  this  bill,  but  no  one 
else  mmts  to  talk  on  It.  We  are  not  on 
the  bi9  yet.  We  are  still  on  the  motion 
to  prct^eed.  and  we  should  get  to  the 
argument  on  the  substance. 

There  is  going  to  be  lengthy  debate 
on  a  variety  of  amendments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  so  I  suggest  that 
we  volje.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  wul  call  the  roll. 

The  bill j^rk  called  the  roll. 

lix.  SIMfSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fipm  Arisona  [Mr.  Oolo- 
watsk]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senatqr  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  and  ihe  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Lgvni  j  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CpHBT).  Ar^  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  92. 
nays  5.  as  follows: 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  [mETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorvim. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  There  has  been 
no  intervening  business.  I  object. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Parlia- 
mentarian is  speaking  I  cannot  hear 
her. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  Krlll  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll  apd  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  9  Leg.] 

Kaatenl  ll«»«in«ti  Psckwood 

Lons     I  Metsenbaum 

Tha  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quonan  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  (a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

Th^  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Packwooo]  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  On  this  question,  the 


(Rol 

caU  Vote  No.  134  Leg.] 

yEAS-92 

Abdnor 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Oore 

Metsenbaum 

Annctrons 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

Baueui 

Omnm 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

OrsMley 

Murkowrid 

BIden 

Barkln 

Nieklcs 

BiDsamsn 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatch 

Paekvood 

Boachwla 

HatfleM 

PeU 

Btmdiey 

BawUns 

PreMler 

Bumpers 

Hecht 

Pryor 

BunUiA 

WoflH 

Riegle 

Byrd 

HeinB 

RockefeUer 

Chmfee 

HduM 

Roth 

ChUes 

HoUinss 

Rudman 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnaton 

Saner 

Kaoebaum 

Simon 

D'Amsto 

KaAen 

Slmpaon 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DeConcinl 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Denton 

Lautenberg 

Stennli 

DIzon 

Laxalt 

Steven* 

Dole 

Leahy 

Symms 

Domenlci 

Long 

Thurmond 

Duraiberger 

Lugar 

Trlble 

Essleton 

Mathiaa 

WaUop 

East 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Evmns 

MatUngly 

WUaon 

Exon 

Mcaure 

Zorlnaky 

Ford 

McConneU 
NAYS-5 

Oani 

Prounlre 

■  Weleker 

Inouye 

Quayle 

HOT  VOTINO-3 

Dodd 

Ooldwater 

Levin 

So  the  mbtion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  DOI£  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
majority  lender  is  recognized. 


MOTION 

Mr.  DOliE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  benead. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  did  not  hear 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DO^E.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
cloture  motion  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  ikul. 

The  PR^IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  mqtion  having  been  presented 
imder  rulejXXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assBtant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:] 

j     CLOTtntX  MOTION 

We,  the  igidersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  ttie  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  being  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  liroceed  to  the  consideration  of 
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HJl.  3475.  an  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  simplify  the  im- 
puted interest  rules  of  sections  1274  and 
483.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Bob  Dole,  Dan  Quayle,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Jesse  Helms,  Charles  McC.  Ma- 
thias,  Jr..  BCack  Mattingly,  Warren 
Rudman.  Ted  Stevens.  Chuck  Oraas- 
'  ley.  Bill  Roth,  Richard  O.  Lugar.  Rudy 
Boachwitz.  Don  NicUes,  Paul  Trtble, 
Arlen  Specter,  Mitch  McConneU, 
James  Abdnor.  Al  Simpson.  tCark  Hat- 
field, and  LoweU  Weleker. 
Pete  Wilson.  Jake  Oam.  Chic  Hecht, 
Bill  Cohen.  PhU  Oramm.  Orrin  O. 
Hatch,  Thad  Cochran,  Robert  Staf- 
ford, Russell  B.  Long,  James  A. 
McClure.  John  Heinz,  Paula  Hawkins, 
Nancy  Landon  Kassebaum,  John  H. 
Chafee,  John  Warner.  David  Duren- 
berger,  Paul  Laxalt,  Larry  Pressler, 
Prank  Murkowsiti,  and  Steve  Symms. 
William  Armstrong.  Pete  Domenlci, 
Mark  Andrews,  Slade  Oorton,  Al- 
phonse  D'Amato,  John  East.  Malcolm 
WaUop.  Daniel  J.  Evans.  Daniel  P. 
Moynlhan.  Wendell  Ford.  David 
Pryor.  Bob  Hasten.  Bob  Packwood. 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Oordon  Humphrey, 
Jotm  Danforth,  Jeremiah  Denton, 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Uoyd  Bentaen,  and 
David  Boren. 


SIMPLIFICATION  OF  IMPUTED 
INTEREST  RULES 

Bdr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  in- 
dicate that  we  would  like  to  get  on 
with  the  bill.  We  stiU  hope  that  is  a 
possibility  so  we  can  finish  action  on 
the  bill  tonight.  I  have  had  a  discus- 
sion with  the  chairman  of  the  bill  and 
either  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  going  to  talk  or  we  are  going  to 
have  rollcall  votes  about  every  15  min- 
utes and  they  will  be  15-mlnute  votes. 
If  you  miss  a  vote,  blame  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  because  we  would  be  on  the 
bill  if  we  were  not  in  this  procedure 
right  now. 

I  think  the  votes  are  about  99  to  1. 1 
think  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and  pro- 
ceed, to  try  to  do  what  we  can  to  work 
the  will  of  the  Senate. 

If  the  Members  are  inconvenienced, 
there  is  not  much  the  leadership  can 
do  about  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAITM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  things  about  this  bill  which 
is  most  objectionable  is  the  amend- 
ment that  has  to  do  with  broken 
promises  of  life  care  communities  to 
provide  a  new.  special  Itind  of  tax  ex- 
emption, a  tax  loophole,  in  connection 
with  so-called  life-care  communities. 

A  magazine  by  the  name  of  Money, 
in  April  1985.  wrote  an  article  about 
this  great  procedure.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  langiiage 
of  that  article. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Today  an  estimated  90.000  elderly  Ameri- 
cans live  in  so-called  life-care  communities. 
In  exchange  for  a  one-time  payment  of  any- 
where from  $15,000  to  more  than  $175,900. 


these  people  have  purchased  a  contract  that 
usually  guarantees  them  food,  housing  and. 
if  necessary,  nursing-home  care  until  the 
day  they  die.  Yet  the  personal  and  financial 
welfare  of  an  unlcnown  but  significant 
numtwr  of  residents  of  life-care  '■"mmnt^i. 
ties  is  at  riak.  They  face  the  loas  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  They  confront  a  serious 
erosion  of  their  sense  of  security.  They  are 
victims  of  an  industry  that  on  the  surface 
brims  with  promise  but  in  reality  is  deep  in 
distress,  plagued  by  financially  unsound  en- 
terprises aitd  sometimes  lieset  by  criminally 
unscrupulous  operators  Shodcingly.  the  law 
affords  life-care  reatdenU  little  protecUon: 
only  II  states  have  q>ecific  life-care  regula- 
tions baclted  by  civil  or  criminal  penalties, 
and  people  who  might  sue  under  other  stat- 
utes shy  away  from  litigation  for  fear  of 
throwing  good  money  after  ImuL 

Mr.  President.  I  intend  to  share  fur- 
ther with  my  colleagues  the  contents 
of  that  article. 

When  the  leader  of  the  Senate  says 
that  everybody  is  so  enthused  about 
the  bill,  he  has  failed  to  include  one 
group,  that  unseen  presence  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  the  lobby  for  the 
real  estate  crowd.  They  are  the  ones 
who  are  really  calling  the  shots.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  dictating  the 
amendments.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  seen  fit  to  push  this  matter 
through  the  House. 

As  I  read  earlier  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
even  back  in  January  1985.  they  were 
not  seeking  as  much  as  this  bill  has  in 
it.  They  have  so  much  political  power 
that  they  just  are  writing  the  laws  as 
they  want  them  to  be  written. 

Yes,  it  is  true,  there  probably  are  an 
overwhelming  number  of  Members  in 
this  body  who  think  the  real  estate 
lobby  ought  to  be  accommodated.  But 
that  does  not  make  it  right.  That  does 
not  mean  that  we  ought  to  lay  over 
and  play  dead  Just  because  the  lobby 
has  done  its  work  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  we  spend  a  lot  of  time 
aroimd  here  making  speeches  about 
how  strongly  we  feel  about  balancing 
the  budget.  The  fact  is.  and  I  will 
repeat  it.  and  I  have  said  it  before, 
that  this  bill  will  cost  $1  billion. 

In  order  to  cover  that  $1  billion, 
they  changed  the  depreciation  sched- 
ule, the  nimiber  of  years  that  you  de- 
predate real  estate. 

Originally  it  was  set  on  the  basis  of 
the  estimated  life  of  the  real  proper- 
ty—40  years.  35  years,  some  50  years, 
some  30  years.  Then  the  IRS  came 
along  and  they  started  getting  into 
this  imputed  interest  question. 

Lo  and  behold,  in  one  of  the  early 
tax  bills  we  passed,  we  cut  it  down  to 
15  years,  from  25  to  15  years.  Very 
little  real  estate  is  depreciated  in  a 
shorter  period  of  time  than  26  years. 

Under  that  law  that  we  paned,  it 
was  cut  to  15  years. 

We  subsequently  came  back  and  had 
a  tax  measure  in  1982  when  an  effort 
was  made  to  raise  it  from  15  years  to 
20  years.  Then  there  was  an  effort  to 
cut  that  baciL,  and  the  real  estate 


lobby  first  got  it  cut  back  to  19  yean 
and  then  got  it  cut  back  to  18  years. 

Now  they  are  being  very  magnani- 
mous. They  are  saying  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  this  bill  provides  that 
the  depreciation  will  be  19  years  not 
18  years.  Anyone  who  has  any  compre- 
hension at  aU  as  to  what  is  contem- 
plated imder  the  President's  tax  biU 
must  recognize  that  that  tax  bill  pro- 
vides for  28  years.  Therefore,  if  you 
have  28  years,  the  difference  can  be 
picked  up  and  funds  that  they  are 
talking  about  in  this  bill  will  be  a  nul- 
lity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  wiU  mean 
that  we  shall  have  to  find  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  extra  revenue  some  way  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  billion  dol- 
lars that  is  being  given  in  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  it  Just  is  not  right.  It 
is  not  right  that  we  give  away  so  much 
so  regularly,  so  often,  and  at  the 
behest  of  the  real  estate  lobby. 

I  notice  that  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  want  to  move 
to  this  bill.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  we  move  to  this  bill,  it  will 
go  through  like  gangbusters.  Not  be- 
cause it  is  right.  It  will  go  through  like 
gangbusters  because  the  real  estate 
lobby  spends  probably  as  much  money 
with  their  political  action  committee 
as  any  other  lobby  around  Congress. 
So  they  are  effective.  They  have 
friends.  They  have  Senators  who  have 
accepted  their  contributions.  And  they 
are  prepared  to  put  the  issue  to  a  vote 
because  they  Itnow  they  can  prevail, 
just  as  they  did  in  the  House. 

That  does  not  make  it  right.  It  is  not 
right  for  the  real  estate  lobby  to  be 
writing  letters,  talking  about  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  and  then,  at  the  same 
time,  coming  along  with  this  measure 
that  cuts  into  revenues  by  $1  billion, 
notwithstanding  the  adjustment  in 
the  depreciation  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  real  estate  lobby  dated  June 
5. 1985.  Let  me  read  what  they  say: 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors  is 
pleased  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee is  taking  action  on  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  for  budget  balaitce  and  tax  Um- 
iUUon. 

Tlioae  of  us  who  have  expended  resources 
in  recent  years  to  help  Congressional  sup- 
porters of  the  Amendment  by  building  mo- 
mentum at  the  State  level  clearly  did  not 
have  in  mind  any  reluctance  to  act  on  the 
part  of  your  Committee.  In  fact,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  action  will  be  a  posi- 
tive sign  to  those  States  debating  a  Resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  Constitutional  Convention 
that  Congress  is  taking  this  issue  seriously. 

In  order  to  avoid  defeating  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  our  members'  support  of  the 
amendment,  the  National  Association  feels 
that  the  language  of  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  on  the  budget  should  adequate- 
ly restrain  the  growth  of  federal  spending 
by  not  allowing  easily  adopted  tax  increases 
as  the  way  to  maintain  a  balanced  budget. 
The  experience  of  deficit  reduction  efforts 
over  the  last  three  years  has  shown  the 
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need  for  dfeetlve  Umlta  on  tax  incnaaes. 
Tbe  rntiKTM  no  knger  avokh  the  adoption 
of  tax  increaMa.  aa  has  been  shown  by  tax 
iocnaaea  adopted  in  three  of  the  last  four 
years.  We.  therefore,  urce  the  Senate  to 
adopt  &J.  Res.  IS  as  approved  by  the  Sub- 
oommlttee  with  an  amendment  to  provide 
the  same  restraint  against  tax  Increases  as 
that  provided  acalnst  deficit  spenrthn.  TUs 
amendment  should,  therefore,  require  a 
three-fifths  vote  of  both  nouses  of  Congress 
to  adopt  either  a  deficit  budget  or  a  tax  In- 
crease (faster  than  Oross  Natkmal  Product 
is  growing)  to  halanrf  the  budget. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  this 
equalMng  amendment  would  make  support 
for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  more 
difficult  to  achieve.  This  argument  was 
raised  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
weU  and  it  is  significant,  therefore,  that  HJ. 
Res.  37  whi^  rontalns  a  three-fifths  voting 
requirement  for  both  tax  increases  and  defi- 
cit spending  has  already  175  eosponsors. 

BCr.  President,  they  are  for  balancing 
the  budget.  They  want  a  constitution- 
al amendment  They  want  to  limit  tax 
increases.  They  are  ccmoemed  about 
excessive  spending  provided— provid- 
ed—we  take  care  of  them.  If  we  take 
care  of  them,  they  are  really  not  wor- 
ried about  that  much  else.  They  are 
worried  about  our  doing  our  Job  with 
respect  to  balancing  the  budget,  but 
their  first  priority  Is  to  take  care  of 
the  Imputed  interest  issue  so  that  the 
Treasury  may  be  ripped  off  to  the  sum 
of  $1  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  there  is 
In  the  bill  comiiensatlng  language  to 
extend  the  depreciation  period  from 
18  to  19  years.  That  is  Tweedle-dee— 
Tweedle-dum,  because  If  the  Presi- 
dent's package  passes,  whether  it  is  28 
years  as  proposed  by  him  or  25  or 
whatever,  the  loss  of  that  billion  dol- 
lars would  require  an  additional  billion 
dollars  to  be  found  by  additional  taxes 
or  additional  spending. 


The  PRESIDINa  OITFICJCK.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  sectuuL 

Thi  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Th«  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
questton  is  on  agreeing,  to  the  motion 
of  thf  Senator  from  Oregon.  The  yeas 
and  liays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wiU^therolL 

Th4  assistant  legislative  derk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  [Mr.  Oolo- 
w&Trt]  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Vhb. 
DosdI  is  necessarily  absent. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber dtslrlng  to  vote? 

Th(  result  was  announced— yeas  94, 
nays  f—»a  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  1S5  Leg.] 
TKA8-04 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  ICr.  President. 
I  intend  to  discuss  further  the  so- 
called  Heinz  amendment  having  to  do 
with  life  care  facilities,  but  I  beUeve  it 
is  only  appropriate  that  others  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  there- 
fore suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legldative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names. 

[Quorum  No.  10  Leg.] 

Coben  Loos  Packwood 

Font  Mstlilaa  RoekefeUer 

OoitoD  MetsenbMiin        Stennls 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  derk  will  call  the  names  of  the 
absent  Senators. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 


AtKkM 

Otann 

M*<rhfr 

Andm 

• 

Oon 

AnBiti|iac 

Ooitoo 

ItitcfaeU 

Bmmus 

Onmm 

ICoynlhan 

BentMfi 

OiMdey 

Mutkovikl 

Bidoi 

HazUn 

meklM 

Blnsaiaan 

Hart 

Nunn 

Borai 

Hatch 

ftckwood 

Bosehititi 

IfB^fMit 

Pdl 

BmOet 

Hawkim 

PreMler 

Bump^B 

Heeht 

Buntk* 

Benin 

made 

Byrd 

Hdm 

Rockefeller 

Chafee 

Hebna 

Roth 

ChllM, 

Hnlllnga 

Rudtaian 

Cochrwa 

Humphrey 

Sartanes 

Cohen 

Jotaiwtoo 

n«i  1 

CnoMU 

»n 

StBOO 

D-Aaulo 

Kaaten 

Mmpiu. 

Duifo<th 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DeContiiil 

Kerry 

Stafford 

Dento* 

1 

Lautenbers 

Stennis 

DUon 

Laxalt 

Sterene 

Dole 

Leahy 

Synma 

Domemd 

Levin 

Ttunmaad 

Diuenkerser 

Long 

Trlble 

EMlet 

m 

Lugar 

Wallop 

EMt 

Warner 

■mm 

flfatJ^*T*t^^% 

WDaon 

Bun 

Msttinaly 

Zortnaky 

Ttord 

Meaure 

Oam 

MeCanneD 
NATS— 4 

Inoujn 

Quayle 

Prom 

Ire 

Weh^er 

Dodd 


NOT  VOTINO— 8 
Ooldwater 

So);he  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Th0     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     A 
quortim  is  present. 


I 


SIMPLIFICATION  OP  IMPUTED 
INTEREST  RULES 

METZENBAUM  addressed  the 


Mn 
Chafr. 
1^ 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sensor  from  Ohio. 

Mn  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  thltik  it  time  that  we  get  down  to  the 
serious  business  of  talking  about  why 
we  a  lould  pass  this  bill  and  why  we 
stiou  id  not  pass  this  bill. 

Re  Oly  what  we  are  saying  is  that  by 
uslni ;  some  of  the  gains  that  are  pres- 
entl]  being  made  by  real  estate  syndi- 
catofs  and  it  is  possible  to  get  shelter 
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and  to  getj  q>ecial  tax  deductions  that 
you  should  not  be  able  to  receive  and 
it  la  not  a  jvery  complicated  procedure. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  may  we  have  order? 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Chair  is  g^ing  to  invoke  the  Randolph 
rule  and  [cease  conducting  business 
>n  currently  standing 
take  their  seats  or  depart 

iber. 
>r  from  Ohio. 

LUM.  Mr.  President, 
from  Ohio  has  no  concern 
at  all  with  normal  real  estate  transac- 
tions. That  Is  not  what  this  lim>uted 
interest  isfue  is  all  about. 

If  an  individual  sells  his  home  and 
wants  to  Itake  back  a  mortgage  at  3 
percent,  that  is  OK  with  me.  If  a  real 
estate  dealer  wants  to  sell  100  homes 
and  provkte  for  7  percent  interest 
charges.  I^ve  no  problems  with  that. 
If  a  small  pusiness  person  wants  to  sell 
his  busine^  for  $500,000  and  take  back 
a  mortgage  on  the  assets  of  the  busi- 
ness sold  it  5  percent.  I  have  no  prob- 
lem with  J  that  If  a  farmer  wants  to 
sell  his  fkrm  for  $900,000  and  take 
back  a  mortgage  for  $800,000  at  4  per- 
cent I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

What  dl>  I  have  a  problem  with?  I 
have  a  pibblem  with  a  deal  for  some 
big  shopping  center  or  some  hlghrise 
office  buldlng  or  some  multimillion- 
dollar  real  estate  transaction  where 
the  normal  price  might  be  $100  million 
and  the  formal  rate  of  interest  that 
you  can  giet  a  mortgage  on  that  prop- 
erty todai  might  be  11.5  or  12  percent, 
maybe  13  ipercent.  But,  no,  that  is  not 
the  way  the  deal  is  put  together. 

The  smfrt  bojrs  with  their  account- 
ants and  jtheir  lawyers  know  how  to 
figure  th^  deal  out  so  they  get  the 
most  in  tax  deductions  and  the  Treas- 
ury gets  the  least. 

How  dot  you  do  that?  It  Is  not  very 
complicated.  Tou  raise  the  price  to 
$120  millibn  and  so  the  seller  gets  $20 
million  more  and  only  pays  20  percent 
tax  on  thit  because  it  is  a  capital  gabi. 
So  he  onl^  pays  20  percent  of  his  prof- 
its unless  he  has  other  tax  shelters 
and  then  pays  none.  Then  he  provides 
a  mortgage  to  the  buyer  and  the  buyer 
instead  of  paying  12  percent  interest 
or  11.5  percent  interest  pays  7.5  or  8 
percent  interest  and  he  gets  lesser  de- 
duction that  way  and  needs  much  less 
cash  that  way  but  he  gets  accelerated 
depreciation  on  the  extra  $20  million 
and  undey  the  present  law  this  acceler- 
ated depiieciation  becomes  very,  very 
importani  money. 

So,  whait  has  happened  is  that  syndi- 
cated d^  after  syndicated  deal 
around  tliis  country  has  been  put  to- 
gether by  increasing  the  price,  reduc- 
ing the  interest  rate,  and  providing  a 
tax  shelter  for  those  who  buy  partici- 
pating interest  in  it. 

Earlier  today  I  reported  on  two  sepa- 
rate deals  of  that  kind,  one  of  which  I 
pointed  eut  earlier  was  a  shopping 
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center  sold  for  $15,500,000.  but  you 
could  take  depreciation  based  on 
$23,500,000.  and  aU  that  would  be  re- 
quired would  be  $1  million  in  Invest- 
ment. 

Let  me  read  part  of  this  letter  that 
was  sent  to  the  limited  partnership. 
767  Fifth  Avenue,  and  point  out  to  you 
that  the  lawyers  know  what  they  are 
doing.  The  accountants  know  what 
they  are  doing.  I  want  to  say  here  and 
now  I  do  not  have  any  fault  to  find 
with  the  lawyers  or  the  accountants  or 
the  syndicators. 

The  only  group  that  I  have  some 
concern  about  is  the  U.S.  Congress  be- 
cause these  sjrndicated  deals  could  not 
take  place  unless  we  in  Congress  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  occur,  and 
there  is  not  any  reason  that  we  should 
do  that.  What  earthly  reason  is  there 
for  our  Finance  Committee  to  have 
put  their  stamp  of  approval  on  this 
kind  of  a  transaction? 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  is  there 
some  way  that  I  might  find  this  bill 
acceptable.  I  have  indicated,  yes,  it 
would  not  require  much.  I  would  Just 
like  to  eliminate  any  transaction 
which  is  in  excess  of  $25  million,  and  I 
would  like  to  eliminate  the  sale-lease- 
back  deal  or  at  the  same  point  some- 
one sells  a  property  to  someone  and 
then  leases  it  back  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  not  any  reason  under  the 
sun  that  I  can  figure  out  why  that 
kind  of  amendment  is  not  acceptable 
to  those  who  are  handling  the  bill. 

If  you  are  worried  about  the  small 
real  estate  dealers  who  want  to  sell 
homes,  my  amendment  would  not 
affect  them.  If  you  are  concerned 
at>out  the  farmers,  my  amendment 
would  not  affect  them.  If  you  are  wor- 
ried about  the  small  business  people, 
my  amendment  would  not  affect  them. 

All  I  am  trying  to  get  at  are  those 
who  are  properly  called  wheelers  and 
dealers.  And  why  in  Heaven's  name  is 
the  U.S.  Senate  spending  an  entire 
afternoon  and  maybe  longer  in  an 
effort  to  protect  the  syndicators,  those 
who  sell  participating  positions  in 
deals  of  this  Idnd? 

The  committee  says  seller  financing 
of  up  to  $4  million  is  a  small  transac- 
tion that  deserves  relief.  That  does  not 
mean  a  $4  million  transaction.  That 
means  that  notes  with  principal 
amounts  of  up  to  $4  million  receive 
relief.  The  value  of  the  property  can 
be  $20  million  if  all  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  note  of  $4  million. 

As  to  that  property  that  sells  for  $20 
million,  if  you  exceed  $4  milion  of 
seller  financing  under  this  bill  that  is 
before  us,  you  still  receive  relief,  you 
get  some  portion  of  it,  you  get  the 
relief  accorded  to  the  $4  million  por- 
tion and  everyone  would  get  that 
relief  including  the  deals  that  involve 
$50  million,  $100  million,  or  $200  mil- 
Uon. 

Everyone  would  get  reUef  with  one 
group  excluded,  and  that  is  the  tax- 


payers of  this  country.  Somehow  or 
other  I  think  the  taxpayers  do  have 
some  rights  in  this  matter.  It  is  the 
taxpayers  who  bear  the  burden.  It  is 
the  taxpayers  who  are  told  we  have  to 
balance  the  budget  It  is  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  bllL  It  Is  the  taxpayers 
who  are  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  this  bill  does  not  take  care  of  the 
taxpayers.  This  bill  takes  care  of  the 
wheelers  and  dealers  from  Wall  Street, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Ange- 
les. 

(Mr.  HATCH  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  read  to 
you  what  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Ronald  Pearlman  told  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  April 
24, 1985.  Said  he: 

The  distinction  between  large  and  small 
transactions  can  be  based  on  either  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  property  or  on  the 
amount  of  seller  financing  involved.  If  Uie 
purchase  price  of  the  property  Is  the  basis 
for  the  distinction,  we  suggest  that  the  q>e- 
dal  rule  for  small  transactions  be  limited  to 
transactions  with  a  purchase  price  of  $2  mil- 
lion or  less.  For  this  purpose,  purchase  price 
would  include  cash  and  the  fair  market 
value  of  any  property  transferred  to  the 
seller,  as  well  as  the  stated  prlndpal  amount 
of  any  financing.  Alternatively,  if  the  Cmn- 
mittee  prefers  to  continue  to  base  the  dis- 
tinction between  large  and  small  transac- 
tions on  the  amount  of  seller  financing,  we 
suggest  that  the  special  rule  for  small  trans- 
actions be  limited  to  transactions  where  the 
amount  of  seller  flnancing  does  not  exceed 
$1  million. 

For  transactions  above  whichever  of  these 
thresholds  is  chosen,  the  parties  generaUy 
are  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  be  aware  of 
current  market  Interest  rates,  and  we  are 
not  persuaded  that  the  additional  ccnplex- 
ity  involved  in  consulting  current  ain>Ucable 
Federal  rates  is  burdensome  when  compared 
to  the  other  complexities  that  Inevitably  ac- 
company a  sale  of  an  expensive  prtverty. 
When  a  below-market  Interest  rate  Is 
charged  in  such  large  transactions,  the  par- 
ties should  be  fully  aware  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  purchase  price  and  the  In- 
terest rate  charged,  as  well  as  the  resulting 
tax  consequences. 

Mr.  Pearlman  went  on  to  talk  about 
the  application  of  OID  rules  to  small 
transactions.  He  said: 

Some  have  suggested  that  parties  to  a 
small  transaction  should  have  the  <9tion  to 
elect  cash  accounting  for  both  parties  In 
lieu  of  the  OID  rules.  In  evaluating  this 
option,  it  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that 
the  OID  rules  apply  only  if  the  parties  to  a 
sales  transaction  do  not  provide  adequate 
stated  interest  or  if  the  transaction  does  not 
call  for  interest  to  be  paid  currently.  Since 
virtually  all  taxpajrers  will  provide  at  least 
the  9  percent  Interest  required  to  avoid  Im- 
puted interest,  this  option  Is  Important  only 
in  situations  where  the  parties  provide  for 
deferred  interest. 

We  acknowledge  that  an  election  to  report 
deferred  payments  on  the  cash  method  may 
be  similer  for  the  parties  than  the  OID 
rules.  However,  the  existence  of  two  sepa- 
rate accounting  systems  for  small  and  large 
transactions  also  would  create  new  complex- 
iUes.  For  example,  assume  that  property  is 
sold  under  the  small  transaction  rule  and 
the  parties  elect  the  cash  method;  subse- 
quently, the  property  is  resold  in  a  transac- 
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tlon  which  is  subject  to  the  OID  rules  and 
the  original  obli^Olon  is  ««— -nfii  in  this 
situation,  may  the  subsequent  purchaser 
accrue  Interest  deductions  currently  while 
the  original  seller  continues  to  rejiort  inter- 
est income  only  as  received?  Alternatively, 
assume  the  seller  of  the  property  disposes  of 
the  buyer's  obligation  to  an  accrual  basis 
taxpayer.  Is  the  subsequent  holder  entitled 
to  use  the  setter's  cash  matching  election? 
Rules  that  would  have  to  be  provided  to 
deal  with  such  problems  would  make  the 
cash  method  election  potentially  very  com- 
plicated. 

A  cash-matching  election  also  Involves  po- 
tential for  abuse.  For  example,  an  owner  of 
property  could  sell  to  a  tax-exempt  interme- 
diary for  a  note  calling  for  deferred  interest 
paymenU.  with  the  parties  electing  the  cash 
method.  The  tax-exempt  intermediary  could 
then  sell  to  the  intended  buyer  on  the  same 
terms,  with  the  buyer  and  the  intermediary 
not  electing  the  cash  method.  The  buyer 
could  then  report  current  Interest  deduc- 
tions under  the  OID  rules,  whUe  the  seller 
would  have  no  current  Interest  Income  In- 
clusion. The  intermediary  would  use  its  tax 
exemption  to  insulate  itself  friMn  adverse 
consequences  of  the  OID  interest  inclusions. 

Although  a  rule  could  be  designed  to  ad- 
dress this  particular  arrangement,  we  are 
not  optimistic  that  every  type  of  transaction 
which  is  similar  to  this  arrangement  and  ex- 
ploits differences  in  marginal  tax  rates 
could  be  stopped.  If  effecUve  anU-abuse 
rules  are  not  developed  to  address  all 
schemes  structured  to  avoid  the  req<iire- 
ment  that  the  parties  to  a  deferred  payment 
sale  of  property  account  consistently  for  the 
interest  element  in  the  transaction,  one  of 
the  major  abuses  addressed  in  the  1M4  act. 
the  potential  for  mismatching  Inrome  and 
deductions,  will  remain. 

In  view  of  the  inevitable  complexity  in- 
volved with  separate  accounting  systems  for 
small  and  large  transactions  and  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse,  we  would  urge  the  conmilttee 
not  to  adopt  a  special  accounting  rule  for 
small  transactions. 

Then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  the 
application  of  small  transactions  to 
dealers. 

We  suggest  that  any  special  rules  for 
small  transactions  apply  only  to  casual  sales 
of  property.  ^>ecial  nUes  for  small  transac- 
tions can  be  Justified  only  on  the  groimd 
that  the  generally  applicable  imputed  inter- 
est and  OID  rules  are  too  complex  when  rel- 
atively unsophisticated  parities  are  buying 
or  selling  property.  Dealers  that  regularly 
transact  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  proper- 
ty are  suf f icienUy  sophisticated  to  be  aware 
of  current  market  Interest  rates. 

Continuing  on.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Ronald  Pearlman 
then  stated: 

Indeed,  many  dealers  in  residential  real 
property  are  New  York  Stock  Exchange- 
listed  firms  that  engage  in  thousands  of 
sales  annually.  These  taxpayers  have  little 
basis  for  claiming  the  new  imputed  interest 
and  OID  rules  are  overly  complex.  More- 
over, exempting  dealers  from  the  small 
transaction  rule  would  obviate  many  of  the 
more  difficult  aggregation  issues  referred  to 
earlier. 

I  believe  that  is  a  subject  that  we 
have  not  heard  form  the  committee  on 
as  to  whether  they  did  provide  that 
exemption  for  the  dealers,  contrary  to 
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the  urging  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

He  then  went  on  to  talk  about  no 
special  rule  for  sales  of  certain  type  of 
property.  Said  he: 

A  broadly-baaed  special  rule  for  small 
transactions  would  provide  a  degree  of  cer- 
tainty for  parties  to  routine  sale  transac- 
tions and  can  be  Justified  on  the  grounds  of 
simplicity.  This  rule  would  apply  sales  of  all 
types  of  property  iiKdudins.  sales  of  small 
businesses,  residences  and  farms.  Therefore, 
we  oppose  providing  additional  exceptions 
to  these  rules  for  transactions  in  these  or 
other  special  types  of  property.  Such  ex- 
emptions are  unnecessary  in  light  of  the 
small  transaction  rule  and  constitute  a  sub- 
sidy for  transactions  in  such  types  of  prop- 
erty. Moreover,  each  additional  exception 
adds  complexity  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  to  the  regulations  as  rules  must  be 
formulated  defining  the  scope  of  each  ex- 
ception, identifying  and  preventing  abuses, 
and  regarding  the  interrelationship  of  the 
various  exceptions. 

If  a  general  exception  for  small  transac- 
tions of  all  types  is  adopted,  the  existing 
special  rules  that  provide  lower  rates  for 
transactions  in  certain  types  of  property  are 
no  longer  needed.  Thus,  we  would  support 
the  repeal  of  the  existing  special  rules  for 
certain  types  of  transactions,  including  the 
rules  relating  to  sales  of  principal  resi- 
dences, sales  of  farms  and  sales  of  land  be- 
tween related  parties. 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  suggested 
changes  to  the  basic  rules. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  rules  en- 
acted in  the  1984  act  generally  provide  for 
the  correct  treatment  of  seller-financed 
sales  of  property,  we  think  that  a  number  of 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  existing 
statutory  structure.  I  turn  now  to  these 
matters. 

1.  SBLaCmiO  TRX  APPHOPXIATK  mCRKST  RATE 


As  I  have  aready  stated.  If  one  party  sells 
a  piece  of  property  to  another  in  a  transac- 
tion that  caUs  for  one  or  more  deferred  pay- 
ments, and  If  the  deferred  payments  do  not 
include  an  interest  charge  at  a  market  rate 
of  interest,  the  parties  have  the  opportunity 
to  overstate  the  purchase  price  for  the  prop- 
erty. The  question  then  arises:  What  consti- 
tutes a  "market  rate  of  Interest"?  The  cur- 
rent statute  answers  this  question  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  at  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment borrows  money,  taking  into  ac- 
count (to  a  limited  extent)  the  term  of  the 
obligation. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  an  interest 
rate  index  based  on  the  yields  on  U.S.  obli- 
gations is  the  most  reliable  and  appropriate 
indicator  of  market  rates  of  interest,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

The  Federal  borrowing  rate  accurately  re- 
flects trends  in  the  market  rate  at  which  a 
given  borrower  could  obtain  funds  from  an 
unrelated  lender. 

A  rate  based  on  the  yield  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment obligations  is  not  subject  to  manipula- 
tion. 

U.S.  Government  rates  are  readily  avail- 
able; no  daU  need  be  gathered  from  third 
party  sources. 

There  is  a  large  volume  of  U.S.  obligations 
with  remaining  maturities  ranging  from  30 
days  to  30  years.  This  assures  a  statistically 
valid  data  base  from  which  to  compute  the 
market  interest  rate  index. 

The  imputed  interest  rules  provide  that 
the  appUcable  Federal  rate  is  multiplied  by 


a  factor  of  110  percent  to  compute  the  ap- 
proprl^  test  rate. 

I  waht  to  point  out  at  this  point  that 
has  b^n  changed  in  the  bill.  That  was 
the  p^vision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasfry.  That  has  been  changed. 

This  multiple  reflects  that  even  the  most 
creditworthy  borrower  will  not  be  able  to 
borrow  at  a  rate  as  low  as  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmeat  pays  on  its  obligations.  We  support 
retention  of  the  110-percent  factor  applied 
to  the  applicable  Federal  rates  to  determine 
the  teibing  rate  for  whether  a  transaction 
has  adequate  stated  interest.  The  factor  is 
not  pufUtlve;  in  many  arm's-length  lending 
transactions  the  market  rate  of  interest 
would  be — 

And  I  call  this  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention— 

130  percent,  140  percent  or  more  of  the  ap- 
plicablf  Federal  rate,  due  to  the  creditwor- 
thiness of  the  borrower. 

If  tl^at  is  the  case,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, what  earthly  reason  can  there 
be  for  using  100-percent  computed 
rate  of-,  in  a  few  instances,  110  percent. 
There  would  be  none.  But  the  fact  is 
this  bill  before  us  does  not  even  have 
110-percent  rate  in  it.  It  has  9  percent 
simply,  or  100  percent  of  the  Federal 
rate.  It  is  giving  away  the  ballgame. 
This  i^  not  only  giving  away  the  ball- 
game.  It  is  giving  away  the  whole 
park.  There  is  not  any  reason  to  be 
doing  that.  Yet.  nobody  seems  to 
care^elther  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  nor  the  majority 
leader  seem  to  have  any  concern  about 
the  fact  that  in  spite  of  Treasury's  rec- 
ommendations, we  are  giving  too  much 
away. 

Here  is  Morgan  Stanley— $100,000 
equipment  Investment  where  you  get 
$671,000  basis  for  ACRS.  and  tax 
credit.  Let  me  read  you  what  it  says. 
Then  1  will  go  back  to  Mr.  Perlman's 
testimony. 

"Tax  treatment"— according  to 
Morgan  Stanley  on  the  deal  where  you 
put  in  $100,000.  and  you  get  $671,000 
basis  or  depreciation  and  ACRS,  let 
me  re^  you  what  they  say.  Morgan 
Stanley: 

The  Economic  benefits  in  a  DANs-deprecia- 
ble  aiset  notes-atnicture  derive  from 
the  fatorable  tax  treatment  to  the  issuer 
and  the  investor  (cash-basis).  In  contrast  to 
alternative  means  of  financing  equipment 
purchsBes,  the  DANs  issuer  will  realize: 

More  depreciation  and  ITC  benefits  with 
respect  to  the  equipment,  and 

Favorable  tax  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  delerred-lnterest  aspect  of  the  DANs  se- 
curity.: 

The  ^h  basis  investor  is  not  required  to 
recognize  income  until  it  is  paid  at  maturity, 
and  is  able  to  treat  a  significant  portion  of 
the  inoome  as  capital  gain. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  been  standing  on  the  floor  saying. 
I  am  reading  that  from  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  a  deal  put  together  by 
Morg^  Stanley.  Let  me  repeat  it. 

The  cash  basis  investor  is  not  required  to 
recognize  income  until  it  is  paid  at  maturity, 
and  is  able  to  treat  a  significant  portion  of 
the  inqpme  as  capital  gain. 
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That  foUows  their  representation 
that  making  that  deal  would  provide 
for  the  issuer  more  depreciation  and 
ITC  benefits  with  respect  to  the  equip- 
ment and  favorable  tax  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  deferred  Interest 
aspects  of  Che  DANs  security. 

They  go  6n  to  say: 

Appendix  C  contains  the  tax  opinions  re- 
lating to  ea<sh  of  the  parties  to  a  deferred- 
interest  DANs  transaction. 

In  the  sa^e  deal  they  point  out  the 
tax  treatment  to  the  DAN's  issuer  on 
equipment  {purchase. 

The  issuerl  takes  Accelerated  Cost  Recov- 
ery System  ("ACRS")  deductions  and  ITC 
based  on  an  Asset  cost  equal  to  the  principal 
amount  of  tl)e  security. 

The  issuer  deducts  the  sUted  (but  de- 
ferred) interest  on  a  straight-line  basis  over 
the  life  of  the  security.  The  proportion  of 
the  payment  at  maturity  representing 
stated  (but  Referred)  interest  is  calculated 
to  satisfy  Section  483  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  (the  "Code"),  which  prescribes  a 
minimum  amount  of  simple  interest  for 
debt  security  issued  in  exchange  for  prop- 
erty. 

The  IRS  (night  contend  that  the  Issuer 
should  be  refluired  to  deduct  the  stated  (but 
deferred)  interest  either  (1)  over  the  life  of 
the  issuer  using  the  "effective  interest" 
method,  or  (ii)  at  maturity.  Tax  counsel  be- 
lieves that  the  IRS  should  not  prevail  under 
existing  law.  Because  the  economics  of  a 
DANs  are  dflven  principally  by  the  ability 
to  take  the  incremental  depreciation  and 
ITC  based  <]n  the  larger  principal  amount, 
however,  evfn  the  worst-case  treatment  of 
Interest  deductions  does  not  significantly 
reduce  the  Attractiveness  of  a  DANs  struc- 
ture (see  Appendix  A:  Economic  and  Tax 
Sensitivity  Analysis). 

There  is  ni>  tax  effect  on  the  issuer  at  ma- 
turity of  the  security. 

The  same  Morgan  Stanley  tax  treat- 
ment article,  or  statement,  having  to 
do  with  the  placement  of  these  securi- 
ties says  further: 

Tax  Treatment  to  the  Equipment  Manu- 
facturer (initial  holder  of  the  DANs  securi- 
ty): 

DANs  must  be  issued  to  the  equipment 
manufacturer  in  exchange  for  the  equip- 
ment received  by  the  DANs  issuer.  The 
equipment  need  not  be  new  equipment,  but 
it  carmot  be  equipment  which  has  previous- 
ly been  owned  by  the  issuer.  However,  effec- 
tively ITC  can  be  claimed  only  for  new 
equipment  and  not  for  equipment  which  has 
been  previously  owned. 

The  net  effect  on  the  manufacturer  of  the 
tax  treatment  set  forth  below  is  to  create 
taxable  income  equal  to  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
profit  on  the  sale  of  the  equipment  (i.e.,  the 
market  value  of  the  equipment  less  the 
manufacturer's  cost  of  goods  sold)  and  (ii) 
the  excess  of  the  amount  received  in  respect 
of  the  DANS  security  over  the  initial  value 
of  the  security  (i.e.,  the  manufacturer's 
return  on  hclding  the  DANs). 

They  go  on  from  there  and  point 
out: 

At  the  time  of  the  exchange  of  the  DANs 
for  equipment,  the  manufacturer  recognizes 
ordinary  income  in  the  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of  th(  principal  amount  of  the  DANs 
security  over  the  manufacturer's  cost  of 
goods  sold  f  )r  the  equipment.  Secondly,  for 
the  period  during  which  the  manufacturer 
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holds  the  DANs  security,  the  manufacturer  CharU  I  and  4  provide  the  analogous  com-     meetlns  T  am  ««rrv  T  .n.  »»«*  «„  - i 

would  include  in  income  a  portion  of  the  de-  parisons  between  the  average  primelei^  U^  to  inf^  t^  \^  »       ^^^. 

ferred  interest  payment  that  wUl  have  ac-  rate  and  the  average  yield  on  new  U«u«of  ?  ^  inform  the  Senator.  I  was  iU 

crued  on  a  straightline  basis.  The  manufac-  1-year  Oovenunent  securiUv.   Again   the  *"    *Hil2lJ!£'*  ^  attend. 

turer  must  retain  the  DANs  security  for  at  correlaUon  between  the  two  averages  U  ex-  *^-  METZENBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 

least  10  days.  Thereafter,  upon  sale  of  the  tremely  high.  Chart  4  shows  that  the  prime  "**  ^^^  Senator  has  recovered. 

DANs  security,  the  manufacturer  wiU  recog-  rate  was  always  at  least  110  percent  of  the  Mr.  LONG.  I  have  recovered  from 

nize  an  ordinary  loss  in  an  amount  equal  to  1-year  Oovemment  rate.  that  Ulness.  But    as  I  say    I  did  not 

DL*"^ri°ySL'S'!^TilllL'r^t^n  ^-  P^^l™*"  ^^V^»^  »"  h^  testi-  Participate  in  that  meeting." 

a^Se*^b^U)^c^^l^luSSleta  mony  what  the  FHA  mortgage  rate  is.  ^Mr.   METZENBAUM.   I   thank  the 

the  manufacturers  income  during  the  hold-  *"°   *^*°   explains  one  of  the  other  Chair. 

ing  period,  over  the  amount  realized  from  Charts.  Mr.  President.  B4r.  Pearlman  went 

the  sale.  The    FHA    mortgage    rate    is    the    rate  ^^   further   in   his   testimony,   and   I 

There  they  have  laid  it  out  for  you  «=•»***«•  ^  homebuyers  for  FHA  insured  would  like  to  share  his  views  with  my 

They  have  taken  care  of  everybLl":  JSfmf  tadS*ta^2^oi°^M?f  ^"SS^  coUeagues.  He  sai± 

They  have  taken  care  of  the  issuer.  men?'£,^^^?h*^t^"t  SSfuSL2°o?To  bJn  STroSSLf'Tth^r  '^'^^  ^ 

They  have  taken  care  of  the  purchas-  years  or  more.  The  latter  Index  taveVyiSml-  ^i-    Tfw      '  ^*^u  ^'*L.fJ'**'^  "'  * 

er.  They  have  taken  care  of  the  equip-  L  to  the  Fede^'iiS*t^™*7L  o/SJJSt  SeT«'t^'^'^t^'KLr'S.£l1?fo^ 

ment  manufacturer.  Everybody  gets  a  law  and  was  cho^n  in  Ueu  of  the  Federal  me  ^t  «te^^  ^^n^of^  JSii.^u 

great  break,  with  one  exception,  the  Jong-term  rate  because  past  daU  for  the  ?^e^^^  We  u^e^^i^SSttL^  n^to 

unknown  individual.  That  is  that  indl-  '^'V^'TJ^'^^  «*  not  readily  avail-  adopt  suThcl^^i»SSlSrSiSrye«  to 

vldual  who   is  the  taxpayer  in  this  f^l^i^J^^^^JS^^^^^^S^^  «ute  interest  rates  as  low^  scSrLnt  of 

country.  w»    ..       ?J?^  PinMClal  StetisUcs.  a  the  AFR  would  aUow  very  substantial  over- 

The^bUl  provides  that  new  equip-  '^^^^iV^.'^^'r^^^^^^  SSy^^Tor^'d^^e^''^^^""' 

ment  must  state  Interest  at  100  per-  Oovemment  rate  on  new  tanie.  we  iSS  ^  L^^i?  ™?i!^ '*r"'''l^  „* 

cent  of  the  T-bUl  rate.  But  an  obvious  taken  from  Domestic  Financial  SUtistics.  bo^he  «u^^  t^^^1^J^^2^ 

question    then    is.    what    about    used  PHvate  borrowing  rates  a«  quite  likely  to  ^  oi^S^   tat^r^' S^e' totT^^SS 

property?  Can  Morgan  Stanley  put  to-  S;S^^o™l7™^^tZrr''°"K*?^  gain)^^he  buy^(br^vert^  i^,S 

gether  a  deal  to  artlficlaUy  Increase  SSfSSi  vlaS  5^^e  i  v^  r^U"r^'  deductions  into  depreciable  basiTthat  can 

the  depreciation  deductions  on  used  r^tS^f^^iSS;  S^  iJ^T'be^S'  »>«  ^tten  off  on  an  accelerated  basis). 

property?  Is  100  percent  of  the  T-bUl  cal  to  the  Federal  short-term  rate  since  the  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  if.  without 

high  enough  to  prevent  Morgan  Stan-  latter  index  takes  into  account  aU  maturi-  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  the  distin- 

ley  from  pursuing  its  proposal?  I  do  ties  of  3  years  or  less  on  aU  outstanding  guished  former  chairman  of  the  Com- 

not  know.  But  I  hope  the  chairman  or  issues.  mittee  on  Finance,  who  dealt  with  this 

some  other  member  of  the  Finance  I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  distin-  measure  previously,  would  be  in  a  posi- 

Committee  can  assure  me  that  these  guished  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com-  tlon  to  advise  me  concerning  the  fact 

deals  will  not  continue  and  will  be  able  mittee  would  be  willing  to  yield  to  the  that  last  year,  when  he  was  chairman 

to  point  out  to  me  the  language  in  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  some  questions  of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  assured 

legislative  proposal  that  would  cover  without  my  losing  my  right  to  the  ™e  that  if  the  Interest  rate  were  re- 

that  very  fact.                                            floor.       quired  to  be  110  percent  of  the  T-blll 

Last  year.  Senator  Dous  assured  me  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  will  be  ht4>py  to  rate,  these  bills  could  not  be  put  to- 

that  If  the  interest  rate  was  required  when  we  get  on  the  bill  but  I  do  not  gether.  I  am  curious  to  know  about 

to  be  110  percent  of  the  T  bill,  they  think  I  will  before  we  proceed.  whether  he  believes  they  cannot  be 

could  not  put  these  deals  together.  Mr.    METZENBAUM.    I    am    sorry  put  together  with  a  100-percent  T-bill 

But  how  about  with  100  percent  T-bill  about  that,  because  had  I  had  the  op-  rate  or  a  9-percent  rate  as  provided  for 

rate  or  a  9-p>ercent   rate?   Who   can  portunlty  to  inquire  of  my  coUeague  I  In  this  bill. 

assure  me  that  those  deals  will  not  be  would  have  asked  him  why  was  the  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
put  together?  testimony  and  the  position  of  the  As-  sent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  in- 
Mr.  Pearlman  continued  in  his  pres-  sistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  quire  of  the  distinguished  former  Pi- 
entation  when  he  said:  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  to-  nance  Committee  chainnan.  the  ma- 
Attached  to  this  testimony  are  four  quar-  ^J  disregarded?  While  I  may  have  jorlty  leader,  without  losing  my  right 
ters  which  show  the  reUtionship  between  ™dlcated  their  concern  about  a  110-  to  the  floor. 

private  and  Federal  Government  interest  P«rcent  rate,  why  did  the  committee  B4r.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 

rates  over  the  course  of  the  last  8  years,  see  fit  to  reduce  the  rate  to  a  100-per-  prefer  not  to  debate  the  merits  of  the 

Chart  1  compares  the  FHA  mortgage  rate  to  cent  rate,  why  did  the  committee  see  bill. 

\^^l^  long-term  composite  rate.  This  fit  to  reduce  the  rate  to  9  percent.  B«r.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

tKo  ta7icis^duX'S^^iJ!Si''^.h^  ^^^  °'  "^^""^  '^  ^"^^  ^  »»^e  «>™e  I  ""  «>"y  I  did  not  make  it  clean  I 

lS;«ur^Sfy"i'bSJr'Sfe^'^vem'  ^'^^'^^S.T^ '^'^'^^' "^^  '"^   S^   ^^L  ^--    '   "°   "'>^ 

ment  rate.  certainly  contrary  to  Treasury's  rec-  sure  Senator  Dole  heard  my  question. 

Chart  2  shows  the  ratio  of  the  FHA  index  o™™endations  in  this  area.  If  not.  I  shaU  be  very  happy  to  repeat 

to  the  long-term  Government   index.   In  ^  »nl«ht  ask  further,  since  the  distin-  it. 

other  words,  this  chart  expresses  the  FHA  8:ui8hed  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com-  Mr.  DOLE.  I  heard  enough  of  It.  Mr. 

rate  as  a  percentage  of  the  long-term  Gov-  mittee  was  not  inclined  to  respond.  President. 

emment  rate.  At  no  time  during  this  period  whether  or  not  my  colleague  and  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  shall  follow 
did  this  percentage  ever  drop  below  HO  per-  friend  from  Louisiana,  the  ranking  ml-  the  advice  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
Xti'S^hin^dT^f^^Z  .  ?  '^"^.^^k'^JS  ''°^^y  member,  might  care  to  enlight-  man  of  the  committee.  If  we  get  onto 
Tn  uo^i^nt  ofTj^lnS  l^iLte™^  ^°  '^*  ^'«^^'"  '™°'  ^hlo  as  to  why  the  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to  explore 
rowing  rate  is  entirely  appropriate  ^^^  position  of  the  Treasury  was  dlsre-  these  issues;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
T  n/ont  ♦«  <.™,,v,oew^  „*  *u.  .  .  warded  and  instead  we  find  a  bill  get  into  an  exchange  right  now  with 
th«t  f?L  i.^«  ff^  **  *l^  f°H''  ^^°^^  "»  '*^»'  ^"  o»iy  100-percent  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  Maybe  later;  I 
S^  hm  th™  ,  "<*-Pt"'«"l  ™^,  ^  imputed  Interest.  think  we  are  going  to  have  time.  The 
St^iS*  J^fi^^lmTlZ^''^'^  "l**";  ^^-  ^^°-  ^-  P^sldent.  I  hope  chairman  has  to  bl  gone  for  a  whUe.  I 
f^pTSii^t^oro  JLi**?  ^"'^°*^  °'  '^*  '^"*^'"  '^  P*^****"  °»«'  »>"t  •«  '^ould  not  want  to  do  anything  that 
ine  i-DUi  rate,  or  9  percent.  sometimes  happens.  I  will  say  that  might  be  viewed  as  preempting  his  re- 
Mr.  Pearlman  went  on  to  point  out:  simply  one  day  I  could  not  attend  that  sponslbUitles. 
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Mr.  METZEafBAXTM.  Idr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  position  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  will  not  push  the  ques- 
ti<m.  I  do  want  to  reiterate  that  last 
year,  we  were  talking  about  a  110-per- 
cent rate.  That  was  going  to  be  protec- 
tive and  keep  these  deals  from  being 
put  together.  Now  we  have  reduced 
that.  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
they  were  still  put  together,  with  that. 
Now  we  are  reducing  it  to  a  100-per- 
cent T-bill  rate,  or  a  9-percent  rate, 
which  will  certainly  assure  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  of  these  syndicat- 
ed deals  will,  indeed,  be  put  together. 

Mr.  Pearlman  said: 

At  current  interest  rates,  a  shift  to  a  test 
rate  of  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate  would  allow  a  basis  overstatement  In 
any  sales  transaction  of  more  than  30  per- 
cent, assuming  a  purchase  money  loan  for 
the  entire  sales  price  with  a  term  of  30  years 
and  level  monthly  payments  over  the  term 
of  the  loaiL  For  example,  a  building  having 
a  value  of  $10  million  could  be  sold  for  over 
$13  million.  In  the  CKse  of  loans  calling  for  a 
single  payment  of  principal  and  interest  at 
maturity,  the  potential  overstatement  is  far 
greater.  For  example,  if  the  debt  instrument 
described  above  called  for  a  single  payment 
at  maturity,  the  same  $10  million  buUding 
could  be  sold  for  a  purchase  price  of  over 
$27milUon. 

I  want  to  repeat  that.  Mr.  President. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Secretary.  He  is 
saying  that  if  you  can  play  with  these 
numbers  as  some  have  done,  if  you  can 
make  the  sales  transaction  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  Federal  rate, 
you  might  then  be  in  a  position  to  sell 
at  30  percent  over  the  normal  price, 
from  $10  million  up  to  $13  million.  But 
if  you  could  get  the  buyer  to  agree 
that  you  would  make  only  one  pay- 
ment at  maturity,  the  same  $10  mil- 
lion building  could  be  sold  for  a  pur- 
chase price  of  over  $27  million. 

That  is  not  tvaa  and  games.  Mr. 
President.  That  means  that  on  that 
extra  $17  million,  the  Treasury  would 
only  collect  $3.4  million.  It  means  that 
the  buyer  would  have  all  that  depre- 
ciation for  a  period  of  years  on  the  $27 
million  and  there  would  be  no  interest 
payable  during  that  period. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  there  is  not 
any  logic  or  reason  as  to  why  we  are 
striving  so  hard  to  help  the  wheelers 
and  dealers.  If  I  have  used  that  phrase 
once.  I  have  probably  used  it  eight 
times,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  substitute  phrase  for  those 
who  put  together  these  syndicated 
deals,  who  gain  by  increasing  the  price 
and  reducing  the  interest  rate. 

According  to  Mr.  Pearlman: 

For  the  tax  law  to  permit  distortions  of 
this  magnitude  would  be  a  substantial  step 
in  the  wrong  direction.  A  system  using  a  test 
rate  of  80  percent  of  the  applicable  Federal 
rate  would  present  the  worst  of  two  worlds; 
the  complexities  of  a  floating  test  rate 
would  be  retained  whUe  one  of  the  two 
major  abuses  that  led  to  enactment  of  the 
1984  Act  provisions  (basis  overstatement) 
would  remain  unchecked. 


I  doj  not  mean  to  mislead  my  ool- 
leaguek  and  indicate  that  the  80-per- 
cent figure  as  advocated  by  some  who 
appealed  before  the  committee  is  the 
figure  khat  was  used.  But  the  fact  is.  it 
is  Justia  question  of  degree.  Mr.  Pearl- 
man Mad  stated  the  Treasury  position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  like  to  request  that  the 
clerk  read  the  committee  report  into 
the  R^coRi)  at  this  point. 

Mr.  tONO.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  jPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is)  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to 
read  the  committee  report  into  the 

RECOItt). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motioE. 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  ahd  nays. 

The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a,  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  iyeas  and  naya  were  ordered. 


Mr. 


in- 


PRYOR.  A  parliamentary 
quiry.  tMr.  President.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiM  state  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  My  inquiry  is,  after  the 
clerk  lis  in  process  of  reading  the 
record  should  the  motion  prevail, 
where!  would  the  record  be  concluded 
as  if  i^ad  or  at  what  statement?  Does 
the  record  have  to  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wiU  ca  11  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [BCr. 
East],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATERl  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregofi  [Mr.  Packwood]  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDDli  and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi [Bftr.  Stennis]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber defeiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  3. 
nays  92— as  follows: 


HoUlngi 


[RoUcall  Vote  No.  136  Leg.] 
YEAS— 3 


Abdnor 

Andrew) 

Amutrcpg 

Baucus : 

BenUenI 

Biden 


Kennedy 
NAYS— 92 

Blngaman 

Boren 

Bosch  wltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 


Proxmlre 


Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 
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D'Amato 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Danforth 

Helms 

Pell 

DeCondnl 

Humphrey 

Freisler 

Denton 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Quayle 

Dole 

Rletle 

Domenid 

Kasten 

RoekefeUer 

Durenberfer 

Kerry 

Roth 

Eacleton 

Lautenberg 

Rudman 

Evans 

lAxalt 

Sarbanes 

Exon 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Ford 

U*ili 

Simon 

Oam 

Lone 

Simpson 

Olenn 

l^>y^J 

Specter 

Core 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Oorton 

iffi^^inm 

Stevens 

Oranun 

MatUnsly 

Symms 

Oranley 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Harkin 

McConnell 

Trlble 

Hart 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Hatch 

Metsenbaum 

Warner 

Hatfield 

MltnheU 

Welcker 

Hawkins 

Moynlhan 

Wilson 

Hecht 

MurkowaU 

Zorlnsky 

HefUn 

KlcUes 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Dodd 

Ooldwater 

Stennis 

East 

Packwood 

So  the  m<  >tion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOIE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  {In  the  Senate? 

The  PRtSmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  willbe  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mt.  President.  I  think  we 
have  Just  sort  of  reflected  what  the 
vote  on  the  bill  will  be  when  we  finally 
get  there,  if  there  are  three  opposed  to 
it.  Again.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  He  may  have  good 
reasons  to  object,  and  I  have  been  up 
and  down  that  hill,  too,  with  the  real- 
tors, as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows, 
from  time  to  time.  But  I  do  think  that 
we  need  toj  move  on.  We  hope  to  com- 
plete actio^  on  this  bill,  if  not  late  to- 
night, sometime  tomorrow. 


Adjou 

>i|e.  Mr. 

at)  throui 


OURNMENT 

Mr.  DOi[e.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand thatj  through  a  technicality  it 
will  now  b^  necessary  that  I  move  that 
the  Senate!  stand  in  adjournment  for  1 
minute,      i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:12  p.m..  on  Tuesday.  June  25.  1985. 
the  Senate  adjourned  until  6:13  pjn.. 
the  same  dfiy. 


das 


SENATE 


AY.  JUNE  25.  1085 


The  Senite  met  at  6:13  p.m.,  pursu- 
ant to  adjournment,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Phil  Grahm, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas. 


[the 


JOURNAL 
Mr.   President,    I 


Mr.    DOtE. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proqeeding  be  approved  to  date. 

Mr.  MET  ZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  Journal  will  be  read 
by  the  clerk. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  Journal  of  Monday, 
Jiuie  3,  1985. 

During  the  reading,  the  following  oc- 
curred: 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  legislative  clerk,  the  assistant 
legislative  clerk,  and  the  bUl  clerk  re- 
sumed the  reading  of  the  Journal  of 
Monday.  June  3.  1985,  Tuesday,  June 
4,  1985,  Wednesday,  June  5,  1985,  and 
Thursday,  June  6,  1985,  aU  being  the 
legislative  day  of  June  3,  1985. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  majority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tuianimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
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of   the   proceedings   be   approved   to 
date. 

Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  my  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  it  is  my  tmder- 
standing  that  immediately  thereafter 
the  majority  leader  intends  to  make  a 
motion  to  adjoiun  and  that  will  con- 
clude the  work  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  I  will 
move  to  adjourn  until  9  ajn..  June  26. 
1985. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


17097 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW  AT  9  AM. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  ajn..  Wednesday.  June  26.  1985. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  the 
Senate,  at  ^7:35  pjn..  adjourned  until 
Wednesday.  June  26. 1985,  at  9  a.m. 


NOB4INATIONS 

Ebcecutive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Jime  25,  1985: 

DsPAKTMzirr  op  Dipkhsk 

DotuUd  Alden  Hicks,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  vice  Richard  D.  DeLauer. 
resigned. 

Trx  Jddiciakt 

Roger  J.  Miner,  of  New  York,  to  be  UA 
circuit  judge  for  the  second  circuit  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98-353. 
approved  July  10, 1984.  .  „- 

Roger  L.  Wollman.  of  South  Dakota,  to  be 
VS.  circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit  vice 
a  new  position  created  by  Public  Law  98- 
353,  approved  July  10.  1984. 

Roger  G.  Strand,  of  Arizona,  to  be  V&. 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona  vice 
Charles  A.  Muecke.  retired. 

Richard  H.  Mills,  of  Illinois,  to  be  D.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  central  district  of  nUnios 
vice  J.  Waldo  Ackerm&n.  deceased. 

John  M.  Walker,  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
VS.  district  judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  vice  Morris  E  I^wker.  retired. 

DKPAKTlCKirr  OP  TRK  IlTIBUOB 

William  P.  Horn,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Fish  and  WUdlfe.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  vice  G.  Ray  Amett.  re- 
signed. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Ch^Iain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  O.O..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Joyful.  Joyful  we  adore  Thee, 
Ood  of  glory.  Lord  of  love: 
Hearts    unfold    like    flowers    before 

Praising  Thee,  their  Sun  above. 
Melt  the  clouds  of  sin  and  sadness. 

Drive  the  dark  of  doubt  away: 
Giver  of  immortal  gladness. 

Fill  us  with  the  lQ:ht  of  day. 

Amen. 

—Henry  vian  Dyke  (1852-1933}. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


NEW  GI  BILL  STARTS  JXJLY  1 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

K(r.  M0NTG01O31T.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
so  long  is  finally  going  to  happen. 

On  July  1.  the  new  GI  bill,  which 
was  developed  as  an  incentive  for  mili- 
tary recruitment  and  retention,  goes 
into  effect.  Military  recruiters,  educa- 
tors, and  potential  recruits  have 
waited  for  this  moment  for  a  long 
time. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  this 
House,  and  many  groups  who  knew  its 
worth  and  its  potential  went  into  this 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passing  this  legislation 
was  one  of  the  wisest  things  the  Con- 
gress has  ever  done.  Weapons  and 
equipment  procurements  are  neces- 
sary, but  nothing  is  more  strategic  to  a 
sound  national  defense  than  people. 
With  an  All- Volunteer  Force,  we  had 
better  have  in  place  the  proper  incen- 
tives to  attract  recruits. 

On  July  1,  we  set  in  motion  the  best 
recruiting  incentive  of  all,  for  the  en- 
listee and  for  the  Nation,  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  education. 


TERRORISM  AND  BEIRUT 

HOSTAGES 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 

was  given  permission  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.     SMITH     of     Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  now  well  into  the 


seco$d  week  of  what  has  become  a 
nightmare  of  worldwide  terror.  We 
havel  witnessed  the  murders  of  329 
passengers  on  an  Air  India  flight,  cafe 
patrons  in  El  Salvador— including  four 
U.S.  marines— and  a  number  of  victims 
of  airport  bombings.  And,  of  course, 
thos^  40  Americans  remidn  hostage  in 
Beirnt.  One  of  them,  a  Navy  diver,  was 
brutally  beaten  to  death.  We  grieve 
with]  the  families  of  the  victims  and 
continue  to  pray  for  the  safe  return  of 
the  American  hostages. 

Throughout  the  events  of  the  past 
week,  however,  one  thing  has  re- 
mained clear:  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  stand  together  in  their  resolve 
against  bowing  to  the  demands  of  ter- 
rori^. 

Ismel  has  now  begun  to  release  its 
Shiile  prisoners.  The  Shiites  will  be  re- 
leased only  according  to  Israeli  law 
and  with  conformance  to  Israeli  policy 
in  Lfebanon.  Whether  or  not  we  agree 
with|  Israeli  law  or  with  the  policy  that 
allowed  Israel  to  take  Shiites  prison- 
ers, pr  whether  or  not  Israel's  decision 
is  even  connected  with  the  holding  of 
American  hostages,  we  applaud  this 
move  by  the  Israelis.  We  hope  that  Is- 
rael'fc  action  can  only  help  in  the  ongo- 
ing negotiations  to  release  the  hos- 
tages. 

Without  giving  in  to  terrorist  de- 
mands, Israel's  action  has  forced  the 
Shiite  gunmen  and  Mr.  Berrl  to  make 
the  next  move.  Israel's  action  places 
the  burden  where  it  clearly  belongs. 
As  Secretary  Shultz  said  this  weekend, 
"the  problem  is  not  Israel,  the  prob- 
lem is  not  some  evil  about  America, 
the  problem  is  the  people  who  hi- 
Jackfid  that  plane,  who  murdered  an 
American  and  who  are  holding  the 
Americans  there  hostage.  That's  the 
prolilem." 

P^  of  the  solution  to  this  problem 
lies  In  a  heavy  dose  of  preventive  med- 
icine, so  that  the  vast  majority  of  po- 
tential crises  can  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 
My  colleagues  are  to  be  commended 
for  passage  last  week  of  legislation, 
H.R.  2796  to  block  air  service  to  insuf- 
ficiently secure  foreign  airports.  Like- 
wisa  I  commend  the  administration 
for  its  effort  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive package  of  recommendations  to 
increase  aviation  security  abroad. 

N^w  is  the  time  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  tell  the  world  that 
we've  had  enough,  that  the  United 
StaDes  will  no  longer  let  violent  extre- 
mis]^ set  the  agenda  for  our  foreign 
policy. 


CUSTOMS   BLAMES   SUGAR   PRO- 
GRAM! FOR    IRREGULARI'nES, 
AT  SMUGGLERS 

(Mr.  L^rWIS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  give9  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  hie  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Saturday  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported oo  a  Customs  investigation  of 
13  sugar  firms  which  have  been  crimi- 
nally evading  sugar  import  quotas  and 
defrauding  the  Government  of  import 
duties.     1 

In  particular  I  was  astonished  and 
angered  by  the  following  section  and  I 
quote: 

(^istoms.  Investigators  said  the  American 
price  support  system  created  the  tempUtion 
to  illegally  smuKKle  foreign  sugar  in  the 
U.S.  market. 

"We  ptkctically  handed  it  to  them." 
replied  one  Federal  agent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  shocked  at  such 
an  Ignoitoit  statement  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Department. 

How  dare  they  excuse  the  illegal  and 
dishonest  actions  of  these  refineries 
by  blaming  our  Domestic  Sugar  Pro- 
gram. 

These  briminals  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  Aur  American  sugar  growers, 
their  families,  and  the  communities 
that  depf nd  on  the  program  for  their 
survival. 

They  ^ould  be  punished,  not  the 
growers.  | 

This  tiine  the  Customs  Department 
has  pointed  the  finger  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection a^d  I  recommend  they  be  more 
careful  in  their  prosecution  and  sen- 
tencing 6f  the  American  Sugar  Pro- 
gram in  tjhe  future. 


D  1210 

)ERAL  ELECn-IONS 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  F^ENZEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  ^nd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  FBENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  vote  under  suspension  on  H.R. 
1532,  the  authorization  for  the  Feder- 
al Elections  Commission. 

Yesterday  when  this  bill  was  debat- 
ed, there  was  considerable  objection  to 
handling'  this  bill  under  suspension. 
The  objections,  however,  did  not  deal 
with  the  amount  of  money  for  the  au- 
thorization, which  is  slightly  less  than 
last  yean.  They  dealt  with  alterations 
that  the  objectors  would  like  to  make 
in  the  el(  iction  law. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  tifne  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 
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May  I  suggest  that  the  authorization 
be  promptly  passed.  Otherwise,  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  an  ap- 
propriation bill  In  an  inappropriate 
manner. 

Oversight  can  be  carried  on.  If  any 
bills  are  introduced,  oiu-  committee 
win  be  glad  to  take  them  up.  So  far, 
except  for  committee  members,  no  sig- 
nificant elections  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  a  vote  against 
this  bill  is  a  vote  against  the  only  dis- 
closure agency  we  have  in  the  field  of 
electronics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  should 
be  supported. 
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INTERNA'nONAL  VOLUNTARY 
FAMILY  PLANNING  PROGRAM 
UNDER  ATTACK 

(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America's  international  volimtary 
family  planning  program  is  under 
attack  by  a  small  group  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  in  reality 
oppose  family  planning  itself. 

In  a  June  17  dear  colleague  letter 
they  charged  that  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  is  co- 
managing  the  UNFPA  program  in 
China.  In  truth,  the  UNFPA  spends 
$10  million  on  a  program  on  which  the 
Chinese  spend  Just  over  $1  billion. 
That  is  less  than  1  percent,  hardly  co- 
mauiaglng. 

Second,  they  fail  to  point  out  that 
AID  Administrator  Peter  McPherson 
has  informed  the  Congress  that  the 
UNFPA  is  not  involved  in  abortion  in 
China  at  all,  or  anywhere  else. 

Finally,  they  tell  us  the  money  they 
will  take  from  UNFPA  will  be  repro- 
grammed  to  other  family  planning 
programs:  yet  not  1  cent  has  and  AID 
says  it  is  unlikely  that  1  cent  will  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gut  family  plan- 
ning zealots  ought  to  get  their  facts 
straight. 


FOLLOW  THROUGH  ON 

PREVENTION  OF  TERRORISM 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  letter 
mentioned  by  Congressman  Don  Ed- 
wards that  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  many  of  the  distinguished 
chairmen  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
asking  for  an  international  response  to 
terrorism.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way 
we  eventually  bring  some  sanity  to 
this  whole  problem  of  terrorism  that 
the  world  is  being  plagued  with. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  terrorism, 
that  we  have  to  focus  on.  When  the 


hostages  In  the  past  have  been  re- 
leased, we  have  been  so  relieved  that 
we  have  forgotten  to  take  preventive 
action  and  we  have  forgotten  to  follow 
through  on  the  lessons  learned. 

Yesterday  the  subconunittees  cf  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  held  Joint  hearings  with 
some  of  our  Iranian  hostages  and 
other  hostages  that  have  had  this  un- 
fortunate experience. 

What  did  we  find  out?  We  found  out 
that,  first  of  all,  the  Iranian  hostages 
were  humiliated  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  only  granted  them  $12.50  a 
day  for  their  confinement  because  the 
increased  expenses  to  their  families 
during  that  period  of  time  was  way 
beyond  that  amount. 

But  second,  they  were  even  more  dis- 
tressed because  the  $12.50,  even 
though  it  was  granted,  was  never  paid, 
so  they  never  even  received  that  small 
sum. 

There  was  a  strong  consensus  among 
all  the  witnesses  that  the  absolute 
minimum  that  anyone  should  receive 
for  a  period  of  time  being  held  as  a 
hostage  was  at  least  the  Government 
per  diem  that  people  who  were  free 
would  be  able  to  receive  while  in  that 
city  in  which  they  were  held. 

They  also  said  that  they  thought 
maybe  we  have  become  too  focused  on 
protecting  property  and  not  enough 
on  protecting  people. 

I  hope  we  keep  these  things  in  mind 
and  take  action,  rather  than  being  so 
relieved  when  the  nightmare  ends,  we 
forget  to  take  corrective  moves. 


VOTE  "NO"  ON  SUSPENDING 
RULES  TO  REAUTHORIZE  THE 
FEC 

(Mr.  ARMEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  ARMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
today  we  will  vote  on  reauthorizing 
the  Federal  Election  Commission.  Be- 
cause of  the  manner  in  which  this  leg- 
islation was  brought  to  the  floor,  I 
oppose  the  reauthorization,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  FEC  has  proposed  new  regula- 
tions which  are  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable controversy.  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  made  it 
clear  they  believe  the  FEC  la  overstep- 
ping its  authority,  and  is  proposing 
new  regulations  which  restrict  volun- 
tary participation  in  elections. 

The  FEC  proposes  to  tie  contribu- 
tion limits  to  the  net  debts  of  a  cam- 
paign. This  proposal  would  change 
current  law,  and  it  would  do  so  with- 
out the  benefit  of  congressional  com- 
ment or  action. 

The  FEC  also  proposes  to  require 
contributors  to  aggregate  their  contri- 
butions to  a  candidate  with  those 
made  to  a  multicandidate  committee. 
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This  proposal  is  vague.  It  applies  only 
in  some  instances,  and  only  under  cer- 
tain, ill-defined  parameters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  should 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  placed 
on  the  Suspension  Calendar.  It's  a 
controversial  piece  of  legislation,  and 
this  body  would  have  been  better 
served  by  having  it  considered  under 
regular  order.  Under  an  open  rule,  the 
problems  could  have  been  deliberated, 
and.  I  think,  we  would  have  a  better 
bill  on  which  to  vote. 

In  its  present  form,  a  vote  for  the 
FEC  reauthorization  is  a  tacit  endorse- 
ment not  only  of  the  proposed  FEC 
changes,  but  of  the  FEC's  right  to 
usurp  congressional  prerogatives  and 
make  new  law.  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
suspending  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
reauthorize  the  FEC.  Let  this  reau- 
thorization be  considered  on  its  own 
merit,  and  in  a  manner  in  which  it  can 
be  fully  debated  and.  if  necessary,  al- 
tered. 


ANN  POSTON  DAY  IN  FLORENCE. 
SC 

(Mr.  TALLON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  tremendous  sense  of  pride  and  grati- 
tude that  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  people  of  my  district  and  State. 
Residents  from  South  Carolina's  Sixth 
Congressional  District  and  indeed 
people  from  all  across  the  State  and 
from  as  far  away  as  New  Jersey  have 
rallied  behind  a  courageous  woman 
and  her  struggle  to  live. 

On  her  16th  wedding  anniversary. 
Arm  Poston  found  out  that  the  only 
way  she  could  possibly  live  to  see  her 
two  young  daughters  grow  up  would 
be  to  have  a  heart  transplant. 

Ann  Poston  was  lx)m  with  a  congeni- 
tal heart  defect  so  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  get  health  insurance.  Ann 
was  accepted  as  a  heart  recipient  by 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  University. 
The  cost  of  the  surgery  In  addition  to 
the  after-surgery  medical  care  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  approximately  $100,000. 
There  is  no  way  that  Mrs.  Poston  and 
her  family  could  come  up  with  that 
kind  of  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  $114,000  has 
been  raised  in  just  over  1  month  by 
the  citizens  of  our  area,  in  an  effort 
spearheaded  by  the  Florence  Jaycees, 
with  the  caring  assistance  of  neighbor- 
ing communities. 

Mrs.  Poston  and  her  family  left  Flor- 
ence Sunday  afternoon  for  Johns  Hop- 
kins. I  know  they  left  with  a  determi- 
nation that  Ann  Poston  would  return 
home  a  healthy  woman,  ready  to 
resume  her  life  among  the  people  who 
care  so  deeply  for  her. 

This  could  have  been  a  tragic  story, 
but  it  isn't.  Instead,  it  is  the  story  of 
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one  woman's  determination  to  live  and 
an  entire  community's  outpouring  of 
love.  I  have  known  all  alcmg  that  the 
people  of  my  district  and  State  are 
among  the  finest  to  be  found  any- 
where, but  Mrs.  Ann  Poston  has  really 
brought  out  the  very  best  in  all  of  us. 

The  contributions  for  Mrs.  Poston's 
heart  transplant  came  from  practical- 
ly every  segment  of  the  Pee  Dee  com- 
munity. Individuals,  churches,  busi- 
nesses, civic  organisations,  the  media, 
and  schoolchildren  alike,  shared  in 
Ann  Poston's  valiant  fight  for  life. 

Today  has  been  proclaimed  Ann 
Poston  Day  in  Florence.  I  would  like 
to  Join  all  of  the  fine  people  there 
today  in  spirit,  in  prayer  and  in  every 
good  wish  for  Ann  Poston's  speedy  re- 
covery and  return  to  the  area  and 
people  who  love  her  so  much. 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  HARRISON  L. 
ROGERS,  JR. 

(Mr.  SWINDALL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SWINDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  salute  Harrison  L.  Rogers,  Jr., 
one  of  Atlanta's  most  distinguished 
physicians  who  was  installed  last  week 
as  the  president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association. 

Dr.  Rogers,  a  general  surgeon,  grad- 
uated from  Emory  University  and 
Eteory  Medical  School.  He  interned  at 
Yale  and  did  his  residency  at  Boston 
Veterans  Hospital.  Presently  he  is  a 
clinical  associate  professor  at  Emory 
and  is  on  the  teaching  staffs  at  Craw- 
ford Long  and  Piedmont  Hospitals.  Dr. 
Rogers  also  serves  as  a  diplomat  of  the 
American  Board  of  Surgeons  and  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. He  is  a  past  president  of  Emory 
University  Medical  Alumni  Association 
and  the  Atlanta  Clinical  Society,  and 
has  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
Blue  Shield  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  also  known  as  a  devot- 
ed husband  and  father.  He  is  happily 
married  to  the  former  Jean  Clarkson 
and  has  four  children.  Harrison  m, 
EUen.  Theodosia.  and  Michael. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  our  Nation  will  cer- 
tainly benefit  from  the  outstanding 
leadership  that  Dr.  Rogers  will  pro- 
vide over  the  next  year.  Please  join  me 
in  extending  sincere  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Rogers  for  his  recent  recogni- 
tion. 


ministration  Committee  and  he  spoke 
earllet  this  morning  urging  people  to 
support  the  FEC  authorization  vote 
which,  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  chairman  of  the 
SubcGinmittee  on  Elections  and  I  want 
to  indicate  to  the  membership  I  am 
aware  of  the  concerns  that  some 
peopl#  in  this  body  have  with  regard 
to  what  have  been  called  "proposed 
rules"  by  the  FEC.  The  fact  is,  and  it 
is  terribly  important  to  understand  it. 
there  are  no  niles  that  have  been  pro- 
posed at  this  point.  What  you  have 
here  are  technically  called  "advanced 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking",  and  in 
laymen's  language,  what  that  means  is 
the  Ft:C  has  tossed  out  some  sugges- 
tions on  which  they  are  addng  for 
comments. 

Mei^bers  who  do  not  agree  with 
some  pf  those  proposals  should,  by  all 
mean*,  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portuliity  to  express  that  opposition. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  an  advance 
noticci  of  rulemaking. 

But  I  wanted  the  body  to  know  that 
should  the  FEC.  at  some  point  down 
the  line,  in  fact  propose  any  of  those 
as  rules,  they  have  assured  the  com- 
mitted that  they  will  offer  hearings, 
and  the  committee  will  not  only  see 
that  lihose  hearings  are  provided,  the 
committee  will  provide  the  oversight 
of  the  FEC  necessary  to  assure  that 
they  fcarry  out  Congress'  intent  with 
regarf  to  the  law. 


FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

COMMISSION  AUTHORIZA-nON 

(Mr.  SWIFT  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks.) 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Frxnzel]  is 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Ad- 


REApTHORIZATION        OF        THE 
FEDERAL  ELECTIONS  COMMIS- 

(Mr.  COBEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minulje.) 

Mr.  COBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
will  be  considering  the  FEC  authoriza- 
tion bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
today.  The  FEC  has  proposed  some 
new  regulations  or  advanced  sugges- 
tions or  notices,  whatever,  which  are 
the  svbject  of  considerable  controver- 
sy. Itlany  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  objected  or  made  known 
their  concern  about  these  suggested 
rules.; 

Iilr.;  Speaker,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
authorize  money  for  a  Commission 
that  oversees  the  election  process 
without  allowing  careful  oversight  of 
how  ttiat  Commission  has  been  operat- 
ing. |t  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
siu-e  'that  the  FEC  is  functioning 
withitt  the  proper  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

It  it  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
oppose  this  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  this  bill  be  defeated  today  under 
suspension  and  then  brought  back  to 
this  ^ouse  floor  with  an  open  rule 
provlUng  for  proper  oversight 
throu  gh  the  amending  process. 


PAYER£ 


June  25.  1985 


June  25,  1985 
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THE  VOK  IE  OF  MICHIGAN'S  TAX- 


REGARDING        THE 


BUDGEt  RESOLUTION 

PUkSELL 
isionj  to  addj 


tempting 
ence  repor 
have  decld 
payers  an(i 


(Mr.  PUftSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission]  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anil  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  I 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  given 
the  delay  In  improving  a  budget  reso- 
lution and  the  apparent  lack  of  com- 
promise o^  the  part  of  conferees  at- 
come  up  with  a  confer- 
on  a  budget  resolution.  I 
it  is  time  to  get  the  tax- 
their  will  out  in  front. 

Beginning  today,  in  a  series  of  1- 
mlnute  speeches.  I'm  going  to  give  the 
taxpayers  of  Michigan's  Second  Dis- 
trict a  voice  here  on  the  floor. 

I  begin  today  with  Mr.  S.  Walter 
Scott,  of  Plymouth,  MI,  who  writes: 
"Budget  reduction  must  not  be  com- 
promised away  through  special  inter- 
est intervention.  This  is  where  the 
Senate  and  House  must  take  a  respon- 
sible alb^t  unpopular  stand."  Mr. 
Scott  conjtinues.  "It's  only  human 
nature  to  Attempt  to  protect  one's  own 
self-interest.  This  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant for  everyone's  ox  to  get  gored  a 
little  *  *  *.  I'm  willing  to  make  sacrific- 
es; I'm  not,  happy,  but  I  recognize  it 
must  be  done  for  our  long  range 
health."  My  constituent  concludes, 
"All  I  ask  Is  that  everyone  sacrifice  to 
some  degr^." 

Thank  j4>u.  Mr.  Scott.  In  the  name 
of  this  Nation's  taxpayers,  I  suggest 
that  the  budget  conferees  take  his 
comments  and  those  of  other  taxpay- 
ers I'll  be  presenting  to  heart. 


REAUTHORIZING 
ELECTION    COM- 


VOTE      EJOWN 
OF    FEDEIEtAL 
MISSIO^ 

(Mr.  BI^LEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  arid  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)! 

Mr.  BLIIiEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues!  to  Join  me  in  voting  down 
H.R.  1532,  reauthorizing  the  Federal 
Election  Oommission  imder  suspension 
of  the  rulas. 

The  FEC  recently  announced  plans 
that  USUllP  Congress'  right  to  make 
election  l^w.  One  of  the  rulings  that 
the  FEC  wants  to  make  is  that  you 
cannot  cavry  a  campaign  surplus  from 
one  election  cycle  to  another.  This 
would  meiin  that  no  one  in  this  House 
could  trattefer  money  from  a  primary 
cycle  to  a  general  election.  Instead  you 
would  hajire  to  return  any  money 
raised  in  excess  of  what  you  spent. 
The  law  that  has  passed  dealing  with 
this  matter  was  clear  and  this  FEC 
proposal  is  a  contradiction  of  Con- 
gress' staled  intent.  All  Members  of 
this  House  stand  to  lose  if  the  FEC 
gets  its  wajy. 

Please  J6in  me  in  defeating  this  bill 
under  sus]  tension.  This  legislation  war- 


rants a  regular  rule  so  that  Members  Now  seven  more  western  New  Yorkers  himself  to  be  scarred  twice  "by  the 

can  discuss  the  issues  Involved  more  are  victims,  mortal  victims  this  time.  Ayatollah  Khom^^ 

— —  si^t^ru^ssLr/a^rc^^  jsz  'r;^<?*Tr°SesS^ 

SUSPENSION  SY^I^  ^J^  tK^^hlSeTelSmTTJrJ?  ^^'  ^ '  ^^^^^^r.  Sf'S^ 

(Mr.  BARTON  of  Texas  asked  and  ST  Mr    Sp^    let  JS  of  ^^  '"'"^  ^  ''^^  ^  ^«  '^^on  and  this 

S^^'io"  permission  U>  address  the  member' howterribly  close  to  h^e  it  ~""':J7  ^  ^^^'  ^  "^'«1  ^^^'^ 

House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  can  strike  *^*™-  Our  future  safety  in  world  travel 

*'?£'"yill?SS'SVpv«  Mr  Q~«w  "  ^  »^™*  *»«»«  »n  ''«»te™  New  ««  at  stake. 

«r^  .S^J^  l^i"-  ^-  ®?*^"  York.  I  implore  the  news  media  to  please 

er.  I  rise  to  ask  the  Members  of  the                              stoo  ni&vinff  Jnt^*  th«  hI^hI  VTf  \^^^ 

House  to  vote  against  suspending  the                         2^nri»^^S^^-.t  !         ^    \l°'^ 

rules  for  H.R.  1532.  the  F^eraJElec  PLEASE     STOP     PLAYING     INTO  ^^°/^  Do"  t  let  yourselves  be  ma- 

tlons  Commission  reauthorization.  THE   HANDS    OF   WORLD   TER-  '"*'"^^e°- 

Too  often  in  this  House,  the  Suspen-  RORISM  ^— ^— ^ 

HoKo.^*^^"**"  ♦*""  **®f^  "i^  ^x.*"  w**  <*^-  DORNAN  of  California  asked  GIVE  US  A  CHANCE  TO  LOOK  AT 

rJ^KK.^.  iS  ''°I!l'^''^,'T^.  ''"^'..'^*'*^^  '^'^  '"  «*^«°  permission  to  address  THIS     QUESTION     SHWOUaY 

robbing  Members  of  their  priviledge  to  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  AND  Al^TO  m  toe  rb^ttt  a» 

fully  examine  the  proposed  legislation  and  extend  his  remarks.)  PROC^^                   REGULAR 

««  ',^-?-    ..     ^  Mr.    DORNAN    of    California.    Mr. 

H.R.  1532  asks  that  we  fund  a  major  Speaker,   the   genUeman   who   spoke  <*^-  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 

agency  of  this  Government,  one  that  just  before  me.  Mr.  LaFalce.  just  told  Permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

is  charged  with  regulating  our  poUUcal  us  that  seven  of  his  constituent*  have  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

system.  In  light  of  the  PEC's  impor-  been  murdered  by  terrorists.  Is  this  rwnarks.) 

^J^t  "*if  ^A  Pr^^^iJ^  '*^  .9°.''*;T'  l*»t  horrible  week  going  dovm  In  hlsto-  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 

ment,  shouldn  t  we  be  sure  that  the  ry  as  the  high  water  mark  of  terrorism  number  of  my  colleagues  have  aireadv 

l?f.'IS?w  t!*"'*^™'^''^  K'-ff"^     Is  against  international  air  travelers?  We  suggested,  we  a^SSIohlve^^ 

^ic^'rSrte'^tre'SSeS^he'l^  Pray  so.  If  today's  investigative  evi-  portuXto  v^  fn^e  fSJ  au^oS^ 

^d  e^^tSc  iSlS^^e  J^  eff^  ff^n^'^.wl""''  ^^'T  °"^^  ^'°  ^i^  ^"°"  ^^^  ^^  ^he  end  of  the  leglsU- 

nara  earnea  wx  aoiiars  are  usea  eill-  terrorists  tried  on  1  day.  only  a  few  tive  dav 

ciently  and  effectively.  Therefore.  aU  hours  anart    to  murder  720  tx^nniP  "^®°*y- 

Government   agencies,   including  the  They  cUdnicc^  tawnding  329  to  Yesterday  it  was  debated  under  the 

PEC  should  be  carefully  scrutinized.  their   d«ith    toth?  aSS    Ooeim  S"«Pe^io°  Calendar.  It  was  defeated 

Furthermore,  the  intent  of  the  Sus-  south  of  Ireland.                           '-'^»"  on  a  division,  and  a  request  was  made 

pension  Calendar  has  always  been  to  All  of  us  now  have  to  work  as  hard  '^  *  *****  today.  I  do  not  think  those 

respect  Members'  time  in  passing  non-  as  we  can  to  make  sure  that  this  week  °^  "*  ^^°  oPP<»e  passing  it  on  the 

substantive  bills,  which  is  totaUy  ap-  does  go  down  as  the  tragic  terrorist  Suspension  Calendar  can  properly  be 

propriate.   However,   the   FEC   reau-  high  water  mark,  and  that  includes  chanwterized  as  being  against  disclo- 

thorization  te  not  in  this  catagory.  the  news  media  of  the  Free  world  sure.  I  think  that  disclosure  is  an  abso- 

.^*     i  ^*  ^  calendar  as  the  rules  working  to  make  sure  they  are  not  ma-  l"te  requirement  in  this  day  and  age 

intend.  Vote    no    for  suspendmg  the  nipulated  by  terrorists.  of  poUtics.  But  that  is  not  really  the 

rmes  lor  hjc.  1532.  Qn  the  CBS  "Nightwateh  "  program  quesUon. 

—^^^—  Sunday  night  I  called  for  a  self-im-  The  question  is,  when  you  have  a 

D  1230  posed  television  media  blackout  on  the  bUl  which  has  some  controversy  about 

WESTERN   Jtvw   vowir    Tt-puTPM  ?5*ta«es  on  the  scene  in  Beirut.  Not  a  it.  which  reaUy  is  important,  ought  It 

iSr?rs^cSS    OP^S'  ?i^7^,  ^  this   country   discussing  to  be  considered  under  the  Sus^on 

RoSiSM         ^*^^"*^    °^    ^^^  these  feUow  Americans,  but  only  a  re-  calendar    with    no    opporttmity    to 

ivwrvxoni  jy^^  |,y  ^^  networfts  to  carry  the  debate?  Or  rather  should  wp  h»v#.  « 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given  interviews  of  the  terrorist  orch^t-  mlVwwS  w?id  luow  SL  thi  iSlLl 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1  ed  abuse  of  our  people  held  hostage  in  I^«t    n^!iJ^   f«^!!^    !.^^^ 

^te^and  to  revise  and  extend  his  ^Sfd J^ ^r^r^^SfJT  T^^  ^^    ^STsevSe ~ u^oi^TS 

"S?'1:iFALCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    my  ^.SS''^!^*  ^STtoJi^'T "^iS  -n^  of  us  have  aboSt  the  FEC  as  it 

home  of  western  New  York  lies  dark-  the  terrorists  are  doing  presenUy  operates  and  how  it  intends 

ened  today  by  the  shadow  of  terror-  I  would  also  like  to  ask  those  in  *°  operate  in  the  future  with  respect 

ism.    Seven    of    my    neighbors    were  media  who  Indulge  In  hostage  crisis  ***  several  proposed  rulemakings  that 

hurled  into  the  Atlantic  by  a  bomb  comparisons  between  President  Carter  ^**®  *'°™®  forward? 

planted  on  an  Air  India  Jumbo  Jet,  a  and  President  Reagan  to  knock  it  off.  As  we  all  know,  when  we  become 

bomb  planted  deliberately  to  murder  It  is  mean-spirited,  unfair  and  it  is  cer-  candidates  the  first  thing  you  have  to 

the  innocent,  to  terrorize  the  civilized  tainly  counterproductive.  do  nowadays  is  to  hire  an  attorney  and 

world   by   showing   contempt   for   its  Jimmy  Carter  is  a  decent  himian  hire  an  accountant  to  make  sure  that 

most  elemental  standards  of  human  being  and  so  is  Ronald  Reagan:  they  you  stay  out  of  trouble.  It  is  a  very. 

<*^"ey.  are  both  people-oriented  leaders  who  very  serious  responsibility  that  the 

"The    terrorists    who    murdered   my  feel  deeply  the  suffering  of  others.  FEC  has.  Some  of  us  feel  they  have 

neighbors  did  not  know  or  care  who  President  Reagan  is  weU  aware  that  not  carried  it  out  in  the  most  appropri- 

tUffr  ""^ZJ^^  *'^*  ?f  ?T^  *l  ?'  with  this  hostage  crisis  he  has  a  tre-  ate  way  and  that,  in  fact,  they  have  in- 

their  victims  aids  terrorists  in  their  mendous    advantage    over    President  fringed  upon  certain  first  amendment 

effort  to  give  the  appearance  of  utter-  Carter  in  that  President  Carter  had  to  riSuT            <^™^  ^^^  amendment 

ly  random  violence,  because  violence  deal  with  a  major  hostage  crisis  first.  n     "         * 

that  can  strike  anyone  can  terrorize  If  President  Reagan's  tenure  had  come  ..i^ijff  ,l,°f  ^^J^  T  fS    I  * 

everyone.  before  President  Carters,  then  Presi-  ?°    "^^  ^^'  not  to  defeat  the  dis- 

Westem    New    Yorkers    have    been  dent  Carter  would  have  been  a  much  <=l°sure  requirements,  but  to  give  us  a 

taken  hostage  in  Iran,  in  Beirut,  and  different  leader.  We  all  learn  by  expe-  ^^^^  to  look  at  this  seriously  and 

again  by  Lebanese  on  TWA  fUght  847.  rience.  And  no  President  would  aUow  amend  it  in  the  regular  process. 
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AMENDMENTS  DESIGNED  TO 
STOP  TAXPAYER  FRAUD  AND 
RIPOPPS  WITHOUT  LAYOFFS 

(Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  I  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Speaker,  needless  to  say,  today  we  are 
going  to  see  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments with  regard  to  our  Defense  pro- 
curement bill.  I  propose  a  bill  that  is 
regarded  as  the  Procurement  Integrity 
Act  which  is  designed  to  stamp  out  de- 
fense fraud. 

Unfortunately,  that  bill  wiU  not  be 
before  us,  but  there  will  be  a  number 
of  amendments  that  will  be  before  us 
that  really  are  at  the  heart  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  The  first 
one  is  the  Hertel  amendment,  which 
proposes  criminal  penalties  for  individ- 
uals and  corporations  who  defraud  the 
Government. 

The  other  amendment  is  the  Nichols 
amendment,  which  distinguishes  al- 
lowable and  unallowable  defense  costs 
which  we  will  be  picking  up  as  taxpay- 
ers. It  also  requires  the  certification 
that  no  fraudulent  claims  have  been 
made. 

Finally,  there  is  another  amendment 
by  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  which  requires  the  CEO  or  an 
equivalent  to  certify  that  cost  claims 
are  valid,  imder  threat  of  perjury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  and 
many  others  are  designed  to  stop  tax- 
payer fraud,  designed  to  stop  ripof fs  of 
our  dollars  without  layoffs.  That  is 
something  we  should  be  very  con- 
cerned about.  I  hope  the  membership 
pays  attention  to  these  amendments 
and  many  others. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


simply  not  pursue  defense  business. 
This:  will  push  defense  contracts  over- 
seas, eliminating  American  Jobs  and 
thr«ktening  national  security. 

Aiaother  serious  problem  is  that  re- 
quirfcig  contractors  to  release  patent 
rights  to  defense  equipment— in  order 
to  sfawn  competition— will  force  con- 
tractors to  abandon  their  defense  work 
in  order  to  protect  their  commercial 
markets. 

I  vrge  caution  in  changing  defense 
contitu:ting  procedures  so  that  we 
don't  eliminate  competition  and  force 
more  of  our  defense  procurement  off- 
shore with  a  further  loss  of  American 
Jobs. 
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CAUTIONING  ABOUT  OVERKILL 
ON  CONTRACTING  CHANGES 
FOR  DOD 

(Mr.  REGULA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rev- 
elations about  defense  contractinig 
have  caused  this  body  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  revise  the  ways  the  Defense 
Department  does  business.  Most  of 
these  new  laws  have  provided  much 
needed  changes  to  a  process  that  per- 
mitted outrageous  abuses.  I  support 
such  changes. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
Congress  may  respond  with  overkill. 
While  changes  are  certainly  in  order, 
further  bureaucracy  is  not.  I  fear  that 
some  of  our  attempts  to  clean  up  the 
American  market  may.  in  fact,  eliihi- 
nateit. 

For  example,  most  defense  contrac- 
tors assign  less  than  10  percent  of 
their  business  to  defense  contracts. 
Should  compliance  costs  become  un- 
justifiable,    many     contractors     will 


)RM    DOD    PROCUREli«ENT— 
CRIMINAL    AND    CIVIL 
TALTIES     ON     FRAUDULENT 
NOTICES 

(l4r.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  Bouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mt.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sp>e4ker.  the  American  people  are 
spenhiing  $300  billion  on  defense.  In 
factJ  they  have  doubled  the  defense 
budflet  in  the  last  4  years. 


idiet  in  i 
Toi  gain 
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Tol  gain  strength  through  our  de- 
fens^  authorization  bill,  we  must  have 
better  management,  and  I  alert  the 
Members  in  their  offices  that  today, 
the  first  thing  on  the  agenda  will  be  to 
take  up  title  VIII  of  the  DOD  authori- 
zatii^. 

Tl}e  guts  of  the  reform  package 
from  the  House  Democratic  Task 
Force  on  Defense  Waste.  Abuse,  and 
Fraud  will  be  offered.  There  will  be 
amendments  offered  to  have  criminal 
penalties  when  contractors  commit 
wastje.  abuse,  and  fraud;  there  will  be 
am^dments  offered  to  give  the  in- 
spe<^r  general  powers  to  stop  and  to 
bar  Contractors  when  they  have  com- 
mitted fraud.  It  will  also  give  the  in- 
spector general  the  power  to  stop  that 
contract  at  that  time  when  fraud  is 
discovered. 

Wi  ask  the  Members  to  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  these  amend- 
ments: we  have  to  change  the  system 
so  we  can  have  greater  strength  for 
oiu-  Defense  Department  through 
better  spending  management. 


with  a  hijacker  holding  a  gun  to  his 
head,  and  I  would  suggest  that  there 
may  be  a|  link  between  the  Indian  air- 
liner crash  and  our  hostage  problem. 

This  m»y  be  the  case,  not  because  of 
any  collusion  between  the  two  terror- 
ist organizations,  but  because  very 
clearly  the  people  who  put  together 
the  terroristic  act  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  arllner  saw  that  there  was  a 
profit  of  {publicity  in  a  terroristic  act. 
They  sa^  tremendous  coverage  of  the 
Beirut  situation  and  they  saw  an  op- 
portunity for  themselves  to  get  in- 
volved, and  to  draw  attention  to  their 
particular-  plan  and  their  particular 
problem. 

I  thinklwe  should  suggest  to  the  net- 
works that  perhaps  we  have  a  meeting, 
a  closed-door  meeting,  and  we  explore 
the  possibility  of  blacking  out  publici- 
ty on  terroristic  acts  in  the  near 
futiu-e.  and  perhaps  depriving  terror- 
ists of  the  profit  in  publicity  that  they 
have  been  receiving  over  the  past  sev- 
eral weete. 
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SUSTAIN  FUNDING  FOR  FAMILY 
PLANNING  IN  BANGLADESH 

(Mr.  &4oODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
focus  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  need  to  sustain  funding  for  vol- 
untarily family  plaiming  in  one  coun- 
try. Bangladesh,  a  nation  with  the 


same  1 
Wisconsj 
When 
with  th 
had  45 


area  as  my  own  State  of 


DEPRIVE  TERRORISTS  OP  THE 

"PROFIT  OF  PUBLICITY"  

(l4r.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given    nature  tliat  periodically  hit  that  coun- 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  I    ^^-         I 


went  to  Bangladesh  in  1961 
Peace  Corps,  that  country 
lion  people,  tenfold  the  size 
of  Wisconsin's  population.  Today.  24 
years  later.  Bangladesh  has  95  million 
people.  20  times  the  size  of  Wisconsin's 
population. 

Life  in  Bangladesh  has  grown  far 
worse  since  1961.  Inadequacy  of  food 
and  oth^  resources  is  more  acute  and 
the  margin  between  life  and  death  is 
even  thinner. 

Many  ikllions.  mostly  children,  have 
needlessl)^  starved  since  1961.  The  only 
real  hope  to  prevent  millions  more 
needless  and  painful  deaths  in  Bangla- 
desh Is  yy  support  voluntary  family 
planning  there.  Only  in  this  way  can 
existing  children  and  future  wanted 
children  |  have  adequate  nutrition  to 
withstand  the  vagaries  of  weather  and 


miniite  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remtj-ks.)    

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
profit  of  terrorism  Is  very  plainly  pub- 
licity, and  I  think  we  have  seen  the 
presis  coverage  evolve  to  a  point  of  ex- 
treme competition. 

0«e  network  got  an  exclusive  inter- 
view   with  the  pilot  on  the  aircraft 


To  defimd  USAID  help  for  Bangla- 
desh  foy  family  planning,  through 
UNFPA  pud  IPPF,  primarily  because 
of  coerdve  population  programs  in 
China,  as  amendments  by  Representa- 
tives Smith  and  Kemp  would  do,  will 
cause  ui^told  suffering,  misery,  and 
needless  death  in  Bangladesh,  as  well 
as  many  other  countries. 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE  CERTAIN  TELEPHONE  SERVICES  The  Senate  by  oassinK  this  bill   h«« 

Hr^^tZ^S"  oTirSSSk  ^"^  SENATORS  stSi  S'^^ferL^^S'aS^nS  ?h1 

Rmo^  mmiSo    TO?^i  iSS^  ^  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  law  governing  their  telephone  usage. 

"JIJI,  "^"i««-»    A"*-    »-MiwuTE  unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-  to  consolidate  everything  relating  to 

tee  on  House  Administration  be  dis-  telephones  into  the  Office  of  the  Ser- 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak-  charged  from  further  consideration  of  Keant  at  Arms.  As  a  matter  of  comity, 
er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1141)  relating  to  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  certain  telephone  services  for  Sena-  t'on  reviewed  the  fundamental  con- 
Service  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow,  tors,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid-  cept  embodied  in  the  bill,  and  the  com- 
June  26.  1985.  during  the  5-minute  eration.  mittee  directed  me.  by  unanimous 
nile.  The   Clerk   read   the   title   of   the  vote,  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is    Senate  bill.      For  those  who  wish  further  detaU  on 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  "^^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is  the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  bill,  I 

gentleman  from  Michigan?  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  direct  your  attention  to  Senate  Report 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv-  gentleman  from  minols?  99-52,  copies  of  which  are  at  the  ma- 

ing  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  ?S!'^*t°°°5^^'°o      *    w„  Jority  and  minority  tables.* 

this  something  that  has  been  cleared  ,„„       ^"'^  '"****  '^"®  Senate  bill,  as  The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 

with  the  minority?  louows.  ^ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak-  ^'  ^^*^  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 

er.  if  the  gentleman  wlU  yield,  yes.  it  ^JiJUft?!^.  '^..f^„^^,,^If°}"'  **<  consider  was  laid  on  the  table, 

has    We  have  a  whnlo  lot  nf  n>»>lii  RepTetenUMvet    of  the    United   State*   of  ^_^_^_^ 

tin^.   if  JJS  L  »,n^  f         :  ^""^^^^  <«  Congrest  auembled.  That  (a)  ^— "■^— 

tlons.  It  wlU  be  hard  to  get  a  quorum,  paragraph  (6)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Sup-  GENERAL  LEAVE 

obviously,  but  as  soon  as  we  can  get  plemental    Appropriations    Act.    1973    (2  „     »»t»ttt«^t«.  .,     «, 

Members  there,  we  will  report  them  U.S.C.  58(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  """■  ANNUNZIO.  Bar.  Speaker.  I  ask 

out.  "(6)  for  telephone  service  charges  official-  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 

Mr     WALKER     But    the    ranking  ^^  incvured  outside  Washington.  District  of  may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

Member  has  aooroved'  Columbia,  which  are  based  on  the  amount  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

.^      »>^^^      ,   .».  .  ,  of  time  the  service  Is  used;".  Senate  bill  hint  muawxl 

Mr    FORD  of   Michigan.   Yes;   the  (b)  Section  1205(a)^the  Supplemental  rSe    SPES^^ro    tPmnn«.     T. 

gentleman       from       Missouri       [Mr.  Appropriations  Act.  1984  (2  UAC.  saa)  is  fhi~  «^^^{^^T^  ♦k        tempore.    Is 

Taylor]  is  fully  aware  of  this.  amended  by  Insert^lng    -and  in  such  Sena-  ''"®r?  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle-  ^^'^  SUte  (except  services  for  which  the  Kentieman  from  Illinois? 

xnaxi.  charge  is  based  on  the  amount  of  time  the  There  was  no  objection. 

\jri  c,^o.b<>.  T  .^ty,j service  is  used)"  after  "Columbia,".  ^_^^^^^__ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva-  Sec.  2.  The  amendments  madTby  this  Act  ,__            ^^^^ 

tion  of  objection.  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  APPOINTMENT      OP      BARNABAS 

The   SPEAKER    pro    tempore   (Mr.  calendar  month  which  begins  more  than  McHENRY        AS        A        CITIZEN 

MtJRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re-  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  REGENT    OF    THE    SMTTHSONI- 

quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  this  Act.  AN  INSTITUTION 

There  was  no  objection.  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (during  the  read-  ms    OAKAR    Mr    Speaker    I   ask 

^— ^—  ing).  Mr    Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  unanimous  con^nt  for  the  iminediate 

PERMISSION    FOR    SUBCOMMTT-  e^°« '^'a^'.^Td'^^riSSd'^  to  "the  J^"f'^il™"?S«f'.  *^«  1?^,^^*°'* 

TEE  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  R^rT  ^^^o^;  T4^  •"I]:^'^^  ^"^  '^^  *'*" 

AGRICULTURE  RESEARCH  AND  The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     Is  S^S^tf!^  °t  ^f^St^^'^^f^  "»* 

ENVIRONMENT    OF    THE    COM-  there  obJeS^lS  the^reS^S' the  S  Sfr^t£nni.2^  T^J^tini^**"** 

MTTTEE      ON      SCIENCE      AND  gentleman  from  Illinois?  °'J^^  ?Sl^^w^l""?^^^ 

TECHNOLOGY  TO  SIT   ON  TO-  There  was  no  objection.  The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 

MORROW      DURING      THE      5-  •  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  S.  ^"    s^ahttb    ««,    f      ~,        t 

MINUTE  RULE  1141  was  introduced  by  Senator  Ma-  thlJL  „h.^S^^  .k^^^^'^.J* 

Mr   SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  ™-.  2fSSi^,^i«  ^T^^  ^  iSeJS°f?oS  SSo^"^  °'  '^^ 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom-  Rules  and  Administration,  to  address  There  was  no  oblectlon 

mittee  on  Natural  Resources.  Agricul-  "ftlcipated  needs  of  Senate  State  of-  -H^e  Clerk  reiS^theloint  resolution, 

ture  Research  and  Environmentof  the  Aces  throughout  the  United  States.  The  ajrtt  read  the  Joint  resolution. 

Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  The  bill  provides  that  the  Sergeant  at 

may  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  5-  ^™*  **'  '**®  Senate  will  be  responsible  „     .    ^  ,     **     ***"  "* 
minute  rule  on  June  26  1985  ^°^  coordinating  aU  of   the  Senate's  Resolved  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  Rep- 
ThP    STJTPAinm     nr^    fr,l„^«.      T=  telephone  needs.  resentaHves  of  the  United  states  o/ America 
The    SPEAKKl    pro    tempore.     Is  ^^    Senatehaa  establUhod  n  IpIp  *«  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  -«„„„Zf<S5it„.    „f«i!  ^.*  \if}t  the  Bomrd  of  RegenU  of  the  Smithsonian 
gentleman  from  New  York?  ^h^^^iL°°^  w°.  "*1k  ^*^    °'f **^  InstltuUon,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv-  Y          ^  ^  advising  the  Sergeant  at  bers  of  Congress,  caused  by  the  death  of 
tag  the   right   to  object    I   have   the  ^™*  **  "*  '^°^  *****  ^  ^"^  *^*  ^""  wmiam  A.M.  Burden  of  New  York  on  Octo- 
same  question  for  the  gentleman:  Has  *^.' ,°^-  TW*  bill  te  a  product  of  ber  lO.  1984  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
this  been  annrovpri  hv  thp  minnritJo  °"*  °'  ^^^^  recommendations.  Barnabas  McHenry  of  New  York  for  the 

Mr   SPhS??^  Mr   SL^°   f7L.  On  t^«  HO"«  «»»<»«.  the  Committee  sUtutory  term  of  six  years. 

KenUemanlSm   vlJS    v^^^nrt^    it  **"  ^°"^  Administration  is  proceeding  coiaaTTB 4iain>ifE>rt  n. th>  HXTtnu  or  tr. 

gentleman  will  yield,  yes.  indeed.  It  with  a  survey  of  the  overall  telephone  asubstttuti 

Tkir-   wATiTTO    T  ♦».-  u  *w          »,  needs  Of  the  Members.  This  tacludes  a  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

MI.  WAiotttR.  I  thank  the  gentle-  recently  completed  survey  of  the  tele-  aerk     will     report     the     committee 

^7'  o      .-      ,  _i^^^  phone  needs  of  the  1.100  district  of-  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substl- 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva-  f ices  serving  our  constituents.  We  will  tute. 

won  oi  opjectloo.  be  working  over  the  next  few  months  The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

thtiif  «KilS{^^T^  ♦f™    tempore.    Is  to  resolve  Member  telephone  needs.  strike  aU  after  the  resolving  clause  and 

there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  and  will  have  a  solution  for  the  House  insert: 

gentleman  from  New  York?  m  phice  by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  That,  in  accordance  with  section  5581  of  the 

There  was  no  objection.  year.  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States  (20 
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VJS.C.  43).  the  vmcancy  In  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  InstituUon,  of  the 
class  other  than  Members  of  Congress, 
caused  by  the  death  of  WiUlam  A.M. 
Burden  of  New  York  on  October  10. 1M4.  Is 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Barnabas 
McHenry  of  New  York.  The  appointment  is 
for  a  term  of  six  years  and  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  on  which  this  Joint  resolution 
becomes  law. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Rkoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration 
unanimously  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  McHenry  as  citizen  regent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Mr. 
McHenry  is  an  attorney  and  an  execu- 
tive with  a  major  publishing  company. 
He  has  a  variety  of  experiences  in  the 
management  of  foundations  and  non- 
profit institutions  in  the  visual  and 
performing  arts,  in  historic  preserva- 
tion, and  in  environmental  conserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  McHenry's  distinguished  career 
and  philanthropic  activities  should 
provide  added  dimension  to  the  policy 
and  planning  arm  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  providing  for  ap- 
pointment of  Barnabas  McHenry  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Joint  resolution  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE, 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1986 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
it to  House  Resolution  169  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R. 
1872. 
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Accordingly,    the    House    resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Uniofi  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  Ikill  (HJl.  1872)  to  authorize  ap- 
propMtions  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  Anned  Forces  for  procurement, 
for  Research,  development,  test,  and 
evalifition,  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  for  working  capital  funds, 
to  piescribe  personnel  strengths  for 
such  Ifiscal  year  for  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 
Rt7S80  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Whe*  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  On  Friday.  June  21,  1985.  title  U 
had  been  completed  for  amendment 
except  for  the  amendments  printed  in 
the  tCoNOHBsiONAL  RscoRO  before 
Jime  {20, 1985,  by,  and  if  offered  by  the 
gentlfeman  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr. 
CotTH^xR],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Brown],  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  [Mr.  Hoyer],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Foc- 
UETTA],  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
[Mr.  Dardkr],  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  IhSx.  Comms],  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  [Mr.  Savagk],  and 
the  (entleman  from  Mlchl^ui.  [Mr. 
Levi^]. 

Titles  ni  through  IX.  had  been  com- 
pleted  for  amendment  except  for  the 
amenidments  printed  in  the  Cohgbes- 
siORA.  Record  before  June  21,  1985, 
by  aiid  if  offered  by  the  Member  who 
had  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
RECoitD  and  title  X  was  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

MrJ  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we 
proceeded  on  Friday,  we  were  operat- 
ing because  60  or  70  Members  were  not 
going  to  be  present,  and  so  we  skipped 
over  9ome  titles  and  left  some  titles  in 
order  to  deal  with  relatively  noncon- 
trov^al  issues. 

In  larticular,  we  skipped  over  tlUe 
VIII,  which  is  the  issue  of  procure- 
ment reform,  and  so  now  that  we  are 
here  on  a  Tuesday  afternoon,  I  think 
that  \s  probably  the  most  Important 
thing  that  we  have  got  left  in  this  bill, 
and  therefore  I  would  like  to  ask 
imantmous  consent  that  the  first 
order  of  business  today  on  H.R.  1872 
be  title  Vin.  and  that  title  vni  be 
considered  pending  before  other  titles, 
for  tftose  amendments  printed  in  the 
CoHG|tES8ioNAL  Re(x>ro  before  June  21. 
by  and  if  offered  by  those  Members,  so 
protected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr..  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  otject,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so 
simply  to  clarify  where  we  are.  I  think 
that  there  are  some  amendments  still 
pendjhg  under  titles  prior  to  title  vni. 

Mr.]ASPIN.  Correct. 

MrJ  WALKER.  The  gentleman's 
motlai  does  protect  those  peoples, 
that  we  will  come  back  to  those  later 
on:  w  ;  are  not  skipping  ahead  to  title 
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VIII  and  l^iving  those  amendment  im- 
protected:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I 
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Mr.  WMiKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  bay  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objMtion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKXHDarar  OPPBRXD  BT  MR.  HICHOLS 

Mr.  NIpHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  atnendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  Page 
142.  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  foUiwlng  (and  redesignate  the  suc- 
ceeding section  accordingly): 

TTTLK  Vni— PROCUREMENT  POUCY 
REFORM  AND  OTHER  PROCURE- 
MENT MATTERS 

sec  Ml.  ALLOWABLE  COSTS. 

(a)  Regulation  op  Allowable  Costs  Pay- 
able TO  Dkpehse  Cohtractobs.— <1)  Chapter 
137  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code.  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowlng  new  section: 

"8  2324.  Allovable  cmU  under  defenic  contracU 

"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
quire that  a  covered  contract  provide  that  if 
the  contractor  submits  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  a  proposal  for  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs  incurred  by  the  contractor  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  been  accrued 
and  if  that  proposal  Includes  the  submission 
of  an  indirect  cost  that  has  been  expressly 
specified  by  statute  or  regulation  as  being 
unallowable— 

"(A)  that  cost  shall  be  disallowed;  and 

"(B)  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the 
United  Staties  an  amount  equal  to  the  great- 
er of  $10,000  or— 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost, 
plus  Interest;  or 

"(11)  If  the  cost  is  of  a  type  that  has  been 
finally  determined,  before  the  submission  of 
such  propoud.  to  be  expressly  unallowable 
to  that  contractor,  an  amount  equal  to  twice 
the  amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  in- 
terest.        I 

"(2)  An  aetion  by  the  Secretary  under  a 
contract  provision  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  to  dlsallAw  a  cost  and  to  require  payment 
of  a  contradtor— 

"(A)  shall  be  considered  to  be  a  final  deci- 
sion for  puhjoses  of  section  6  of  the  Con- 
tracts Dispiite  Act  of  1978  (41  U.S.C.  605); 
and  I 

"(B)  shal)  be  appealable  in  the  manner 
provided  in  I  section  7  of  such  Act  (41  U.S.C. 
606).  -I 

"(3)  Interest  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
computed— 

"(A)  from  the  date  on  which  the  cost  is 
questioned;  and 

"(B)  at  the  applicable  rate  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
6621  of  thei Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(b)  The  following  costs  are  not  allowable 
under  a  covered  contract: 

"(1)  CosQs  of  entertainment.  Including 
amusement,  diversion,  and  social  activities 
and  any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or  sports 
events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals,  transporta- 
tion, and  gratuities). 

"(2)  Costi  incurred  to  Influence  (directly 
or  indlrectl]  )  congressloal  action  on  any  leg- 


islation or  appropriation  matters  pending 
before  Congress. 

"(3)  CosU  Incurred  in  defense  of  any 
fraud  proceeding  brought  by  the  United 
States  where  the  contractor  is  found  liable 
for  fraud  or  has  pleaded  nolo  contendere  to 
a  charge  of  fraud. 

"(4)  Fines  and  penalties  resulting  from 
violations  of.  or  faUure  to  comply  witli.  Ind- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws  and  regulations, 
except  when  inciured  as  a  result  of  compli- 
ance with  specific  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  contract  or  specific  written  instructions 
from  the  contracting  officer. 

"(5)  Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club  or  organization. 

"(6)  Coste  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

"(7)  Contributions  or  donations,  regard- 
less of  the  recipient. 

"(8)  Costs  of  advertising  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  contractor  or  its  products. 

"(9)  Costs  of  promotional  Items  and  me- 
moribilia.  including  models,  gifts,  and  souve- 
nirs. 

"(10)  Except  as  provided  in  subaecUon  (c). 
cosU  for  travel  by  aircraft  to  the  extent 
that  such  costs  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel  by 
common  carrier  between  the  points  in- 
volved. 

"(cKl)  Subsection  (bKlO)  does  not  apply  if 
travel  by  common  carrier  at  standard  fare— 

"(A)  would  require  travel  at  unreasonable 
hours; 

"(B)  would  excessively  prolong  travel; 

"(C)  would  result  In  overall  increased 
costs  that  would  offset  potential  savings 
from  travel  at  standard  commercial  fare;  or 

"(D)  would  not  meet  physical  or  medical 
needs  of  the  person  traveling. 

"(2)  Subsection  (bXlO)  does  not  apply  to 
travel  by  aircraft  other  than  a  common  car- 
rier if— 

"(A)  travel  by  such  aircraft  is  specifically 
required  for  contract  performance  or  is  oth- 
erwise specifically  authorized  under  the 
contract; 

"(B)  travel  by  common  carrier  is  impracti- 
cal; and 

"(C)  the  travel  performed  is  for  business 
purposes  and  requires  the  use  of  such  air- 
craft. 

"(3)  Costs  for  air  travel  in  excess  of  that 
allowed  by  subsection  (bXlO)  may  only  be 
allowed  by  reason  of  one  of  the  exceptions 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)  or  by  reason  of 
paragraph  (2)  if  the  excepUon  is  fully  docu- 
otiented  and  Justified,  inclu<Ung.  in  the  case 
of  an  exception  under  paragraph  (2),  full 
doctunentation  of  the  use  of  the  aircraft  for 
business  purposes. 

"(dKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
prescribe  regulations  to  establish  criteria 
for  the  aUowabiUty  of  Indirect  contractor 
costs  under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
as  part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
plement to  the  Federal  Acquisition  Regula- 
tion. In  developing  specific  criteria  for  the 
allowability  of  such  costs,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  whether  reimbursement  of 
such  costs  by  the  United  SUtes  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  SUtes.  Such  reg- 
ulations— 

"(A)  shall  define  in  detail  and  in  specific 
terms  those  costs  tliat  are  unallowable 
under  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  cosU  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shaU  not 
be  allowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

"(2)  The  regulations  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall,  at  a  minimum,  clarify  the  cost  princi- 
ples applicable  to  contractor  costs  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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"(A)  Air  shows. 

"(B)  AdvertlBtng. 

"(C)  Recruitment. 

"(D)  Employee  morale  and  welfare. 

"(E)  Contributions  or  donations. 

"(F)  Community  relations. 

"(O)  Dining  facilities. 

"(H)  Professional  and  consulting  services. 

"(I)  Compensation. 

"(J)  Selling  and  marketing. 

"(K)  TraveL 

"(L)  Public  relattons. 

"(M)  Hotel  and  meal  expenses. 

"(N)  Membership  in  civic,  community,  and 
prof easional  organkatlonx. 

"(3)  Such  regulations  shall  specify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  subsection  (cXl)  may  be  applied. 

"(4)  Such  regulations  shall  requite  that  a 
contractor  be  required  to  provide  current, 
accurate,  and  complete  documentation  to 
support  the  aUowabUity  of  an  indirect  cost 
at  the  time  a  proposal  for  final  seUlement 
of  Indirect  coaU  Is  submitted  to  the  United 
SUtes.  If  such  documentation  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  allowability  of  the  cost, 
the  cost  becomes  expressly  unallowable  and 
is  not  subject  to  negotiation. 

"(eXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  re- 
quire the  resolution  of  each  cost  which  is 
chaUenged  by  the  United  SUtes  as  being 
unallowable  in  the  contractor's  submlsBlon 
for  final  overhead  settlement  applied  to  cov- 
ered contracta  unless— 

"(A)  the  contractor  and  the  contracting 
officer  cannot  agree  on  the  allowability  of 
the  cost  under  existing  cost  principles; 

"(B)  the  contracting  officer  docimients 
the  reasons  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  and 

"(C)  the  contractor  agrees  that  coste  of 
that  type  will  not  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  payment  as  an  al- 
lowable indirect  cost  in  the  future. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pro- 
vide that,  whenever  feasible  and  practicable, 
the  defense  contract  auditor  be  present  at 
any  negotiation  or  meeting  with  the  con- 
tractor regarding  a  determination  of  the  al- 
lowability of  indirect  coste  of  the  ccmtrac- 
tor. 

"(f  XI)  A  contractor  that  submlte  a  propos- 
al for  final  settlement  of  indirect  coste  ap- 
plicable to  a  covered  contract  shall  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  all  indirect  co«te  in- 
cluded in  the  proposal  are  allowable.  Any 
such  certification  shaU  be  In  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Oefenae  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may,  in  an  exceptional  case,  waive  the  re- 
quirement for  certification  under  paragraph 
(1)  in  the  case  of  any  contract  if  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"(A)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  to  require 
such  certification;  and 

"(B)  states  In  writing  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide that,  in  establishing  the  interim  or  pro- 
visional rates  for  payment  of  Indirect  coste 
to  a  defense  contractor  for  which  final  set- 
Uement  wiU  be  made  at  a  later  time,  such 
rates  shall  be  baaed  upon  amounte  incurred 
by  such  contractor  for  indirect  coste  leas 
any  amount  questioned  by  the  agency  with 
responsibility  for  audlte  of  defense  con- 
tracte. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'covered  contract' 
means  a  contract  entered  into  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  an  amount  more 
than  $25,000- 

"(1)  that  is  flexibly  priced;  or 
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"(2)  for  which  cost  or  pricing  daU  Is  re- 
quired under  section  230e(f )  of  this  title.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item; 
"2324.  Allowable  coste  under  defense  con- 
tracts.". 

(b)  Reculatioics.— (1)  Not  Uter  than  150 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  regulations  required  by  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  2324  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a). 
Such  regulations  shall  be  published  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  22  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Act  (41  V£.C.  418b). 

(2)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives— 

(A)  a  copy  of  proposed  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(l);and  »—-•-♦." 

(B)  a  report  identifying- 

(I)  the  nature  of  the  proposed  changes 
that  would  be  made  by  such  propoaed  regu- 
lations to  the  current  cost  principles  on  the 
allowability  of  contractor  costs;  and 

(II)  the  potential  effect  of  such  changes  on 
the  allowability  of  contractor  costs. 

(c)  EvTBcnvx  Date.— Section  2324  of  titie 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subaec- 
tion  (a),  shall  apply  only  to  contractors  en- 
tered into  on  or  after  the  date  aa  which  reg- 
ulations are  prescribed  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

SBC  ML  SUBPOENAS  OP  DEFENSE  COmSACTOB 
KECOROS. 

Section  2313  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  re- 
quire by  subpoena  the  production  of  any 
books,  docummts.  papers,  or  records  of  a 
contractor  that  are  needed  by  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  or  the 
purposes  of  section  2306(f)  of  this  titie. 

"(2)  Any  such  subpooia.  In  the  case  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  shall  be  en- 
forceable by  order  of  an  appropriate  United 
States  district  court 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsectlcm  may  only  be  del- 
egated— 

"(A)  to  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
or 

"(B)  to  the  director  of  the  defense  agency 
or  other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense tiiat  has  responsibility  for  audlte  of 
defense  contracts.". 
SBC  Ma.  uMrrATiON  ON  AssiCNHKNTB  OP  pao«a- 

PAL  CONnUCTINC  OPnCERS. 

(a)  LnoT  ON  Touxs  op  Dutt  and  Rbas- 
sioNiONTS.— The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations— 

(1)  to  limit  to  five  years  the  maximum 
tour  of  duty  for  which  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
may  be  assigned  to  represent  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  a  particular  contrac- 
tor as  a  principal  contracting  officer  and 

(2)  to  provide  that  an  officer  or  employee 
who  has  held  a  position  as  principal  con- 
tracting officer  with  a  contractor  may  not 
be  reassigned  to  duty  with  that  contractor 
for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the  end  of 
the  previous  such  assignment. 

(b)  Watveb  AuTHomiTT.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  or  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may,  in  an  exceptional 
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case,  waive  the  limitation  in  subsection  (a) 
in  the  case  of  any  officer  or  employee  if  the 
Secretary— 

(1)  determines  that  it  would  not  be  in  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  to  apply  such 
limitation  in  that  case:  and 

(2)  states  in  writinc  the  reasons  for  that 
determination. 

(c)  Dbfuhtioh.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "principal  contracting  offi- 
cer" means— 

(1)  a  principal  corporate  administrative 
contracting  officer  or  deputy  principal  cor- 
porate administrative  contracting  officer 
and 

(3)  a  principal  administrative  contracting 
officer  or  deputy  principal  administrative 
contracting  officer. 

Mr.  NICHOLS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
RBcoao. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1872  to  be 
included  in  title  VUI,  page  142,  of  the 
bill.  This  amendment  is  verbatim  the 
text  of  HJ(.  2397.  the  Allowable  Cost 
Reform  Act.  which  was  reported  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
May  22.  1985.  This  amendment  is  in- 
tended to  address  deficiencies  in  the 
process  for  the  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment of  direct  and  indirect  costs  sub- 
mitted by  defense  contractors.  Our 
recent  review  of  seven  defense  contrac- 
tors convinced  us  that  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  improve  the  process  for  the 
submission,  audit,  and  settlement  of 
contractor  overhead  costs. 

Some  examples  of  the  costs  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  payment  include:  A  biU 
for  two  season  passes  to  the  hJL 
Forum  for  $12,333:  $178.64  for  costs 
associated  with  the  Paris  Air  Show. 
$105  for  parking  tickets  in  Washing- 
ton. DC;  and  $959  for  a  golf  outing. 

I  must  state,  however,  that  at  no 
time  during  our  investigation  did  we 
find  evidence  of  criminal  intent  or  ef- 
forts to  deceive  or  defraud  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  we  did  discover  is: 

First,  ambiguity  in  the  defense  ac- 
quisition regulations: 

Second,  "gray  areas"  in  the  regula- 
tions which  allow  certain  costs  to  be 
characterized  in  several  categories; 

Third,  lack  of  guidance  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  regtilations.  often  re- 
sulting in  different  contracting  offi- 
cers treating  similar  costs  in  a  differ- 
ent manner. 

Fourth,  bottom  line  settlements 
which,  although  they  expedite  settle- 
ments, often  result  in  the  same  issues 
being  argued  year  after  year,  and 
which  provide  no  accountability  on 
the  settlement  of  certain  items;  and 

Fifth,  finally,  no  incentive  for  a  con- 
tractor to  segregate  its  costs,  a  time- 
consuming  and  difficult  task. 


It  i^.  in  my  opinion,  the  complexity 
of  ttut  task  which  to  some  extent  led 
those  on  both  sides  of  the  table  to 
become  complacent  in  their  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  not  billed  for  items  which  do 
not  fbster  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  this  amend- 
mentjwiU  restore  that  vigiUmce. 

Briffly,  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide monetary  penalties  for  contrac- 
tors ^ho  submit  costs  which  have  been 
exprossly  specified  as  unallowable  by 
statute  or  regulation.  It  provides  that 
such  costs  wlU  be  disallowed  and  the 
contractor  penalized  an  amount  equal 
to  the  disallowed  cost  plus  interest,  or 
a  minimum  penalty  of  $10,000.  which- 
ever is  greater.  It  further  provides 
that,  if  the  cost  has  been  held  unal- 
lowable to  the  contractor  previously, 
then  the  penalty  would  be  twice  the 
amoint  of  the  disallowed  cost,  plus  in- 
teresf.  or  $10,000.  whichever  is  greater. 
This  action  penalizing  the  contractor 
would  be  appealable  under  the  Con- 
tract Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

Thi  amendment  would  make  certain 
costs  I  unallowable.  The  specific  costs 
incluae  entertainment;  lobbying;  those 
Incurred  in  defense  of  any  fraud  pro- 
ceeding; fines  and  penalties  resulting 
from  violation  of  Federal.  State,  or 
local  law  or  regulation;  membership  in 
social,  dining,  or  country  clubs  or  orga- 
nizations; alcoholic  beverages;  contri- 
butions or  donations:  advertising  de- 
signee to  promote  the  contractor  or  its 
prodi^cts;  promotional  items  and 
models,  gifts,  and  souvenirs. 

It  ^ould  also  place  limitations  on 
the  cjwts  incurred  for  the  use  of  corpo- 
rate laircraft.  Generally,  those  costs 
would  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  a 
standard  commercial  fare  for  travel 
between  the  points  involved.  Excep- 
tions are  provided  for  travel  at  unrea- 
sonable hours:  or  if  commercial  means 
would  excessively  prolong  the  travel: 
would  result  in  increased  costs;  would 
not  meet  physical  or  medical  needs  of 
the  traveler,  or  if  commercial  travel  is 
impracticable  and  the  business  nature 
and  meceasity  of  the  corporate  aircraft 
are  f filly  documented. 

Th«  amendment  woiild  require  the 
Secr«tary  of  Defense  to  prescribe  reg- 
ulatidns  to  establish  criteria  for  the  al- 
lowaltility  of  indirect  contractor  costs 
for  ^hich  some  aspect  of  the  cost  is  al- 
lowable. The  amendment  specifies  14 
costs  which  must  be  clarified,  includ- 
ing air  shows,  advertising,  recruitment, 
employee  morale  and  welfare,  selling 
and  iuu-ketlng.  travel,  public  relations, 
and  iotel  and  meal  expenses. 

Mr«  Chairman,  the  amendment  fur- 
ther requires  the  contractor  to  submit 
current,  accurate,  and  complete  docu- 
mentation in  support  of  its  costs  at 
the  time  a  proposal  for  final  settle- 
ment is  submitted.  If  the  docimienta- 
tion  is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  al- 
lowability of  the  cost,  then  it  becomes 
expifssly  unallowable. 


It  woult 
each  cost 
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also  require  resolution  of 
Item  questioned  as  unallow- 
able, unless:  First,  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  on  the  allowability;  second, 
the  contr^ting  officer  documents  the 
reason  wpy  agreement  cannot  be 
reached;  And  third,  the  contractor 
agrees  that  costs  of  that  type  wiU  not 
be  submitted  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  require  that  contracting  officers 
assigned  to  a  contractor  f  acUity  be  "ro- 
tated" at  least  every  5  years  and  would 
prohibit  i^assignment  of  such  officer 
to  the  same  contractor  within  5  years 
of  his  previous  assignment,  and  would 
require  that  defense  contractors  certi- 
fy that  the  costs  included  in  their  pro- 
posal are  allowable. 

It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, in  astablishing  the  rate  for  pay- 
ment of  ihdirect  costs,  to  base  those 
rates  on  taiounts  incurred  for  direct 
costs  less  any  amount  questioned  by  a 
defense  contract  auditor.  Thus,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  amount  normal- 
ly paid  a  contractor  on  an  interim 
basis  would  be  withheld. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  grant 
subpoena ,  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  fpr  books,  documents,  papers, 
or  reconU  of  a  contractor.  The  Secre- 
tary could  delegate  the  power  to  offi- 
cers of  tQe  Department  who  are  ap- 
pointed b^  the  President  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency,  giving  them  the  author- 
ity they  need  to  verify  the  information 
a  contractor  has  provided. 

Mr.  Chfljirman,  this  is  a  very  compre- 
hensive And  far-reaching  provision, 
and  I  welrame  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  urging  its  adoption. 

The  CdAIRIiCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tibe  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nicaoul  has  expired. 

(By  unjnimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional miiiutes.) 

Mr.  H(3tPKINS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromJKentucky. 

Mr.  HC3PKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  sjieldlng.  and  I  rise  In  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be 
one  of  tbe  original  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  that  was  crafted  and  reported  out 
by  the  Armed.  Services  Committee 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
now  of fer»  as  an  amendment. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  on  his  leader- 
ship.        I 

Our  supcommittee  and  staff  spent 
long  hours  on  this  issue,  and  I  think 
we  have  a  responsible  way  to  end  the 
kind  of  abuses  our  investigation  foxmd. 
What  we  found  was  excessive  and 
often  inexcusable  expenses  t>eing 
charged  t  y  contractors  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  jpart  of  what  we  commonly 
call  overUead  costs. 
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Our  approach  is  responsible.  The 
process  by  which  these  overhead  ex- 
penses are  paid  is  a  negotiated  process. 
That  is.  the  contracting  officer  and 
the  defense  contractor  sit  down  and 
negotiate  whether  or  not  certain  ex- 
penses are  valid.  Our  amendment 
simply  outlines  for  the  contracting  of- 
ficer that  there  are  certain  types  of 
expenses  that  we  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  want  to  end 
the  abuses  we  read  about  in  the 
papers.  But  we  want  to  end  the  abuses 
and  strengthen  the  process  at  the 
same  time,  and  I  think  we  have  done 
that. 

I  recommend  the  Members  support 
the  Nichols  amendment. 

AMKKDMKICT  OPRKKS  BY  Ma.  HKKTKL  OF  mCHI- 
CAM  TO  THK  AMEiniMZirT  OPmtKD  BT  MK. 
NICHOLS 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hkrtkl  of 
Michigan  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Nichols:  In  section  2324  of  Utle  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be  added  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols,  insert 
the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a): 

'•(4KA)  Whoever,  having  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  includes  terms  for  settlement  of  indi- 
rect costs,  submits  to  the  Department  a  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  such  costs  for  any 
period  after  such  costs  have  been  accrued 
that  Includes  a  cost  that  Is  expressly  speci- 
fied by  statute  or  regulation  as  being  unal- 
lowable, knowing  that  such  cost  is  unallow- 
able, shall  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  fined  not  more  than  1250,000  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  or  $500,000  in  case 
of  a  corporation." 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MtTBTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  &iichi- 
gan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1300 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  thing  I  would  like 
to  do  is  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  two 
gentlemen  who  just  spoke.  Our  chair- 
man, Mr.  Nichols  from  Alabama  has 
shown  great  leadership,  is  very  tena- 
cious, and  has  worked  very  hard  on 
this  question.  The  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Hopkins  from  Kentucky,  has  also 
shown  great  leadership  on  this  issue 
and  great  concern  for  the  taxpayers 
throughout  this  long  effort  and  inves- 
tigation. 

As  was  pointed  out.  the  Nichols 
amendment  on  allowable  cost  estab- 
lishes civil  penalties  for  the  submis- 
sion of  unallowable  costs.  The  first 
submission  of  a  cost  specified  as  unal- 
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lowable  would  be  disallowed  and  the 
contractor  would  be  liable  under  its 
contract  to  pay  the  Government  the 
greater  of  the  amount  of  the  disal- 
lowed cost  plus  interest  or  $10,000.  If 
the  cost  has  been  disallowed  previous- 
ly to  the  contractor,  the  cost  would  be 
disallowed  and  the  contractor  penal- 
ized the  greater  of  twice  the  amount 
of  the  disallowed  cost  plus  Interest  or 
$10,000. 

Certainly  the  committee  supports 
that  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  House 
does.  But  as  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  were  meeting  on  this 
amendment,  we  realized  there  was  a 
question  of  whether  criminal  penalties 
applied.  Mr.  Hopkxhs  worked  on  that 
very  hard  in  the  subcommittee 
throughout  the  full  committee,  and  we 
decided  to  offer  this  amendment  on 
the  floor.  The  Hertel-HopUns  amend- 
ment takes  up  at  this  point  and  pro- 
vides criminal  sanctions  of  5  years  or 
up  to  $250,000  for  an  individual,  or 
$500,000  for  a  corporation,  which  are 
the  maximum  penalties  provided 
under  last  year's  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

Under  the  present  amendment,  it  is 
unclear  whether  criminal  sanctions 
apply  to  violations  under  this  provi- 
sion. While  the  certification  provision 
may  arguably  toing  disallowed  claims 
under  the  False  Claims  Act,  it  is  not  at 
all  clear.  In  fact,  disallowed  claims  are 
genuine  business  expenses  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  policy  against  paying  while 
false  claims  are  in  fact  claims  for  reim- 
bursement without  having  made  the 
expense  in  fact. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  criminal  pen- 
alties for  all  of  the  violations  that 
have  gone  on.  All  of  the  wrongful 
costs  submitted  to  the  Government  in 
the  past,  we  must  say  that  if  they  try 
to  do  the  same  thing  twice  after  they 
have  been  fined,  they  do  the  exact 
same  thing  a  second  time,  they  can  in 
fact  go  to  jail  for,  it.  This  puts  strength 
in  the  bill,  i  thank  the  ranking 
member.  Mr.  Hopkzhs.  for  joining  in 
cosponsorship  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  thank  Chairman  Nichols  for  all  of 
his  help  and  support  on  this  amend- 
ment for  criminal  penalties. 

ytt.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  explained  very  well  the 
primary  amendment  before  us,  which 
is  aimed  at  getting  overhead  expenses 
contractors  charge  the  Government 
under  control. 

My  colleague  from  Michigan,  with 
whom  I  offer  this  perfecting  amend- 
ment, has  outlined  how  we  want  to 
make  the  penalties  section  of  the 
amendment  even  tougher. 
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Mr.  Ctiairman.  nothing  in  recent 
memory  lias  captured  and  retained  the 
public's  attention,  perhaps  other  tlian 
the  Walker  spy  case,  as  this  whole 
matter  of  defense  contractor  abuse. 
Some  have  said  that  the  Walker  case 
did  not  do  as  much  damage  to  our  ef- 
forts to  build  a  strong  defense  as  these 
seemingly  unending  examples  of 
abuse. 

It  is  imperative  that  contractors  who 
cheat  and  steal  from  the  taxpayer  not 
only  suffer  a  penalty,  but  suffer  a  pen- 
alty so  severe  that  they  are  discour- 
aged from  doing  anjrthing  similar 
again. 

That's  why  this  amendment  adds 
criminal  sanctions  to  those  civil  sanc- 
tions in  the  Nichols  amendment— a  5- 
year  jail  sentence,  a  $250,000  individ- 
ual fine  or  a  $500,000  corporate  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  just  wink 
at  this  abuse  and  let  it  pass.  We  must 
take  action  and  take  strong  action. 

I  ask  you  to  support  my  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  the  minority,  we  find  the 
amendment  acceptable. 

Mr.  McCIXJSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  ELertel]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hopkihs  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hebtkl  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  McCloskxy]. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Nichols  allowable  cost 
reform  amendment  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  bill.  Every 
one  us  in  this  Chamber  have  read  with 
exasperation  the  tales  of  contractor 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  We  all  know 
that  just  as  soon  as  we  seem  to  be  on 
the  road  to  solving  mismanagement 
that  results  in  the  purchase  of  $700 
claw  hammers  or  $7,600  coffee  makers, 
the  $150  traffic  ticket  or  the  cost  of 
kennel  fees  improperly  charged  to  the 
Government  as  part  of  a  defense  con- 
tract v>pear. 

I  think  we  owe  a  special  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  the  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  chairman. 
Mr.  Nichols,  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  Mr.  Hopkihs,  for  their  un- 
tiring diligence  in  bringing  to  the  floor 
legislation  which  will  help  one  product 
and  result  of  an  investigation  ordered 
by  the  subcommittee  involving  the 
review  of  the  record  of  seven  defense 
contractors. 

The  amendment  was  reported  as 
H.R.  2397,  the  AUowable  Cost  Reform 
Act.  It  will  prohibit  by  statute  the 
payment  of  the  kinds  of  indirect  costs 
our     investigations     uncovered     and 
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which  were  mssed  on  or  were  attempt- 
ed to  be  passed  on  to  the  Government. 
If  contractors  repeat  billings  for  a  re- 
imbursement prohibited  under  this 
act,  a  $10,000  fine,  or  amount  equiva- 
lent to  twice  the  value  of  the  claim— 
whichever  is  greater— wlU  be  imposed. 
As  the  sponsor  of  this  provision  of  the 
amendment.  I  think  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  such  minimum  penalties 
become  part  of  the  law.  At  my  sugges- 
tion, this  legislation  also  seeks  to  give 
the  watchdogs  in  the  Defense  Con- 
tract Audit  Agency  the  tools  to  root 
out  abuses. 

The  allowable  cost  reform  amend- 
ment also  contains  significant  new 
subpoena  power  for  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  auditors  in  the  DCAA. 
This  will  help  resolve  in  a  more  timely 
manner  disputes  as  to  what  documents 
are  needed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
prompt  and  fair  determination  as  to 
what  legitimate  costs  of  defense  con- 
tracts ought  to  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  what  costs  should  not.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion biU  already  contains  such  lan- 
guage. Prior  to  that  action,  the  House 
Investigations  Subcommittee  had 
adopted  such  a  subpoena  power 
amendment  which  I  proposed  after 
questioning  of  DCAA  and  DOD  wit- 
nesses. This  is  an  especially  important 
part  of  the  amendment  we  are  consid- 
ering today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
House  approve  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hertel]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alahama  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  both 
of  these  gentlemen  for  the  interest 
and  the  diligence  in  pursuing  this 
amendment.  It  puts  Just  a  little  sharp- 
er teeth  into  the  provision  that  was  in- 
corporated in  my  bill.  I  want  to  thank 
them. 

Mr.  HoPKiifs  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  subcommittee  markup  and 
Mr.  Hertel  offered  a  similar  provision 
during  the  full  committee  markup. 
Due  to  limitations  on  our  Jiuisdlction, 
I  felt  it  not  appropriate  to  add  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  to  the  bill  at  that  time.  I 
appreciate  the  assistance  of  both  of 
these  fine  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  waiting  until 
the  bill  came  to  the  floor  to  offer  this 
language,  and  certainly,  we  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
find  no  objections  on  the  minority  side 
and  we  accept  the  amendment. 


rRp: 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  tlie  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HsRifL]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

D  1310 

OFRKBD  BT  MX.  BRTAKT  TO  THE 
OmaXD    BT    MR.    mCHOLS.    AS 

BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

lents  to  the  amendment. 
Cleik  read  as  follows: 
Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bhtamt  to 
the  aaiendment  offered  by  Bfr.  Nichols,  as 
amended:  After  section  801  of  the  matter 
propoted  to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  8«.  PURPOSES. 

Th^purposes  of  this  title  are— 

<1)  io  ensure  that  items  of  indirect  costs 
included  by  a  contractor  or  a  subcontractor 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  any  con- 
tract awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
are  monitored  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
abuse  and  waste  of  Federal,  funds  and  to 
ensure  that  such  costs  do  not  include  items 
of  expenditures  for  reimbursement  that  are 
not  reasonably  related  to  the  contract  and 
subcontract:  and 

(2)  to  place  the  burden  on  the  contractor 
(including  the  contractor's  officers  and  em- 
ployees) claiming  reimbursement  or  pay- 
ment for  any  indirect  costs  payable  to  such 
contractor  under  a  defense  contract  or  sub- 
contract to  show  that  such  costs  are  reason- 
able and  allowable  and  to  ensure  that  all 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  amendments  made  by  this  title  and 
other  applicable  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations. 

Amend  section  2324  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
sectioti  802(a)  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
insert  "or  a  State"  after  "before 

itrike  out  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
ion  (b)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 

Costs  Incurred  in  defense  of  any  dvU 
fraud  proceeding  or  similar  pro- 
(includlng  filing  of  any  false  certifl- 
brought  by  the  United  States  where 
ntractor  is  found  liable  for  fraud  or 
leaded  nolo  contendere  to  a  churge  of 
fraudlor  similar  proceeding  (including  filing 
of  fane  certification). 

"(41  Payments  of  fines  and  penalties  re- 
sulting from  violations  of.  or  failure  to 
comply  with.  Federal.  State,  local  or  foreign 
laws  and  regulations,  except  when  inciured 
as  a  result  of  compliance  with  specific  terms 
and  eonditions  of  the  contract  or  specific 
written  instructions  from  the  contracting 
officer  authorizing  in  advance  such  pay- 
ments In  accordance  with  applicable  regula- 
tions jof  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(3)  lAfter  paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (b). 
inseri  the  following  new  paragraph  (and  re- 
designate the  succeeding  paragraph  accord- 
ingly): 

"(11)  Other  cost  items  identified  by  regu- 
latloa  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  under  this  section. 

(4)  Btrlke  out  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(d)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  ahaU 
prescribe  regulations,  consistent  with  the 
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requirements  of  subsection  (b).  to  establish 
criteria  for  the  allowability  of  indirect  con- 
tractor costal  under  Department  of  Defense 
contracts.  Such  regulations  sttall  be  pre- 
scribed as  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense supplement  to  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Regulation.  In  developing  specific  criteria 
for  the  allo^rability  of  such  cosU.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  oonsider  whether  reimbursement 
of  such  coais  by  the  United  SUtes  Is  In  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b).  Such  regulations— 

"(A)  shall  define  and  interpret  in  reasona- 
ble detail  and  specific  terms  those  indirect 
costs,  including  the  cost  requirements  of 
subsection  (b),  that  are  unallowable  under 
contracU  eatered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense:  and 

"(B)  shall  provide  that  specific  costs  unal- 
lowable under  one  cost  principle  shall  not 
be  allowable  under  any  other  cost  principle. 

(5)  In  paifgraph  (2)  of  subsection  (d): 

(A)  Strike  out  subparagraph  (E)  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(E)  Actiens  to  influence  (directly  or  indi- 
rectly) executive  branch  action  on  regula- 
tory and  contract  matters  (other  than  costs 
incurred  la  regard  to  contract  proposals 
pursiuuit  to  solicited  or  unsolicited  bids). 

(B)  At  the  end  of  subparagraph  (H),  insert 
",  including  legal  services"  after  "consulting 
services". 

(6)  In  paikgraph  (4)  of  subsection  (d>— 

(A)  strike  out  "final"; 

(B)  strike  out  "United  States"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary";  and 

(C)  strike  out  "the  cost  becomes"  and 
insert  in  li^u  thereof  "the  cost  shall  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Secretary,  and  it  shall 
become" 

(7)  In 
strike  out 
graph  (A) 
lowing: 

"(eXl) 
quire  that 


ih  (1)  of  subsection  (e), 

matter  preceding  subpara- 

id  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 


le  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  re- 
ach indirect  cost  in  the  contrac- 
tor's submission  for  final  overhead  settle- 
ment applied  to  covered  contracts  that  is 
not  specifKally  unallowable  under  law  or 
regulation  and  that  is  challenged  by  the 
Secretary  ^s  being  imallowable  shall  be  con- 
sidered foil  resolution  as  being  allowable  or 
unallowable  separately  from  the  resolution 
of  other  Challenged  costs.  If  such  chal- 
lenged cost  cannot  be  resolved  as  being  al- 
lowable or  unallowable  separately,  then  the 
settlement  may  include  an  aggregate 
amoimt  for  the  settlement  of  all  such  chal- 
lenged costs  or  a  settlement  of  each  such 
cost  at  lesd  than  the  amount  submitted  if— 

(8)  In  sii>paragrvh  (C)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsectian  (e)— 

(A)  insert  "in  writing"  after  "agrees";  and 

(B)  inseft  "under  that  contract  or  any 
other  conia-act  of  the  contractor  with  the 
Secretary"  after  "in  the  future". 

(9)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e), 
strike  out!  "whenever  feasible  and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  maxlmimi 
extent". 

(10)  In  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  strUc^  out  "determines  that  it  would 
not  be  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  require"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "determines  In  such  case 
that  it  wAuld  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  Stages  to  waive";  and 

(B)  by  In^rting  "and  makes  such  determi- 
nation available  to  the  public"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  after  "for  that  determination". 

Strike  out  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  B02  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 


inserted  by  the  amendment  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowing: 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  review  such  regu- 
lations at  least  once  every  five  years.  The 
result  of  each  such  review  shall  be  made 
public. 

After  such  subaection,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection  (and  redesignate  subsection 
(c)  accordingly): 

(c)  ApPLiCABiLmr  to  Subcojitiucts.— The 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  re- 
quired to  be  issued  under  subaection  (b) 
shall  require,  to  the  m«»i»«iiti»  extent  poaal- 
ble.  that  the  provisions  of  section  2433  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  apply  to  all  subcontrac- 
tors of  any  covered  contract,  as  that  term  is 
defined  in  such  section. 

In  subaection  (d)  of  section  3313  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  section  803  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment,  strike  out 
paragraph  (3)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(SKA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (B).  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  ttiis  subsection  may  only  be 
delegated  to  an  officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(B)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  under  this  subsection  shall  be  dele- 
gated to  the  director  of  the  Defense  agency 
or  other  element  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  has  responsibility  for  audits  of 
defense  contracts.  Such  authority  may  not 
be  redelegated.". 

In  subsection  (bK2)  of  section  804  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  (relating  to  limitation  on  as- 
signments of  principal  contracting  offices), 
insert  "and  makes  that  determination  avail- 
able to  the  public"  after  "that  determina- 
tion". 

Conform  the  section  numbers  of  the  sec- 
tions proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRYANT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  (»n- 
sent  that  the  amendments  be  (x>nsld- 
ered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendments  have  been  shared  with 
the  majority  and  the  minority  at  the 
table.  I  am  offering  this  substitute  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  to 
make  several  perfecting  changes 
which  I  believe  will  strengthen  the 
measure  considerably. 

I  offer  my  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Nichols],  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins]. 
for  their  leadership  on  this  entire 
issue,  and  also  for  their  willingness  to 
work  carefully  with  other  Members  to 
attempt  to  bring  about  an  amendment 
to  the  overall  authorization  biU  that 
will  be  of  lasting  value  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

I  thank  particularly  my  colleagues, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon.  Ron 
Wyden,  and  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. Gerrt  Sikorski,  who,  along 
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with  me.  were  instrumental  in  drafting 
this  substitute.  I  alao  commend  the  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  AsPDi  and  Mr.  DmcBix 
without  whose  help  none  of  these  re- 
forms would  be  suoceasf  uL 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  problem  that  we 
have  faced  in  the  area  of  defense  con- 
tracting is  one  that  has  been  charac- 
terized quite  aptly  by  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wtseh]  during 
committee  hearings.  He  analyzed  our 
evidence  and  concluded  that  defense 
contractors  in  the  United  States  seem 
to  have  adopted  a  "catch-me-if-you- 
can"  mentality.  These  unscrupulous 
contractors  sulmilt  requests  for  pay- 
ments for  all  tyi>e8  of  expenses  that 
are  so  obviously  out  of  line  that  it  is 
just  clear  that  what  they  are  doing  is 
saying  to  the  Defense  Department: 
"We  are  going  to  submit  these  claims 
and  if  you  can  catch  us  submitting  un- 
allowable claims,  we  will  admit  m^^ung 
a  mistake  and  not  fight.  And  if  you 
cannot  catch  us,  we  are  going  to  get 
our  money  anyway." 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  I 
offer  today  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Nichols  amendment  shifts  the  burden 
away  from  the  public  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  uncover  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse,  to  the  contractors,  to 
prove  they  are  fairly  and  honestly  bill- 
ing the  Government.  In  the  future 
these  contractors  will  not  be  able 
simply  to  hide  and  play  the  "catch-me- 
If-you-can"  game.  It  will  be  the  con- 
tractors' responsibility  to  guarantee  to 
Congress,  the  Pentagon,  and  the 
American  people  that  they  are  submit- 
ting vouchers  and  requests  for  pay- 
ment that  are  legitimate  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  of  reason- 
ableness. 

This  amendment  adds  to  the  list  of 
expenses  that  are  proscribed  legal 
fees,  by  requiring  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  prescribe  careful  restric- 
ticms  on  the  instances  in  which  the 
taxpayer  wlU  be  required  to  pay  legal 
fees.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was 
imcovered  during  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigation's  hear- 
ings on  securities  of  related  matters 
under  the  subcommittee's  jurisdiction, 
where  we  found  that  repeated  in- 
stances of  Government  auditors  who 
were  unable  to  make  any  progress  in 
preventing  the  payment  of  purely  un- 
allowable costs  and  sometimes  outra- 
geously ridiculous  requests  for  reim- 
bursement because  the  defense  con- 
tractors would  take  our  own  Defense 
Department  auditors  before  adminis- 
trative agencies  or  into  court  to  fight 
these  disputes.  In  the  end,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  paid  contractors'  legal 
bills,  whether  the  contractor  won  or 
lost.  Obviously,  if  the  contractor 
knows  he  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
lawyer,  he  might  as  well  fight  every 
contested  charge. 

This  provision  I  am  offering  would 
require  that  the  Defense  Department 


and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  strictly 
proscribe  those  instances  in  which  de- 
fense contractors  are  able  to  charge 
the  American  public  for  their  legal 
fees. 

The  amendment  also  extends  the  al- 
lowable cost  prohibitions,  the  list  of 
restrictions  on  allowable  costs,  not 
only  to  contractors  but  to  subcontrac- 
tors. That  is  another  change  made  by 
the  language  that  I  propose  to  the 
Nichols  amendment. 

The  amendment  before  the  House  at 
the  House  at  the  present  time 
strengthens  the  certification  provision 
by  providing  that  before  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  could  waive  the  require- 
ment of  certification,  he  must  positive- 
ly articulate  a  waiver  in  writing,  as  op- 
posed to  the  system  of  only  submitting 
the  costs  without  any  certification. 

The  amendment  also  requires  a 
review  of  all  the  regulations  we  are  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
promulgate  every  5  years,  so  they  wiU 
not  become  out  of  date,  useless,  and  ig- 
nored. 

Next,  it  requires  the  delegation  of 
subpoena  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Defense  Department  which  can  be 
delegated  by  him  only  to  a  Senate-con- 
firmed employee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  well  as  to  the  Director  of 
the  Defense  Contract  Auditing 
Agency.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  avoiding  auditing  and  inhib- 
iting an  efficient  and  honest  payment 
system  by  our  Oovemmmt  has  been 
the  withholding  by  defense  contrac- 
tors of  needed  records  the  auditon 
cannot  function  without  in  order  to  do 
a  complete  auditing  of  the  requests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
matters  in  the  Nichols  amendment,  as 
amended  by  me.  that  deserve  some 
special  comment. 

First,  the  amendmoit  includes  a  new 
purpose.  The  dear  purpose  is  to 
ensure  that  the  DOD  monitors  con- 
tract costs,  not  just  indirect  costs,  but 
all  costs,  to  prevent  abuse  and  waste  of 
Federal  funds  and  to  ensure  that  costs 
to  be  reimbursed  by  the  DOD  are 
lawful  and  reasonable.  The  intent  and 
spirit  of  the  provision  is  to  encourage 
throiigh  Improved  audits,  subpooia 
powers,  certification  and  other  tools 
available  to  the  DOD  to  monitor  all 
costs.  We  want  to  protect  the  taxpay- 
er's funds.  We  want  to  provide  a 
strong  and  effective  defense.  We  want 
to  prevent  waste. 

The  provision  also  shifts  the  burden 
of  showing  that  costs  are  reasonable 
and  allowable  and  in  accordance  with 
appli(»ible  law  and  regulations,  includ- 
liig  the  provisions  added  by  the  Nich- 
ols-Brjrant  amendment.  Heretofore, 
the  DOD  and  its  auditors  have  shoul- 
dered this  burden  exclusively,  as 
shown  by  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  We  want  to  change 
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that.  We  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  re- 
lieve or  lessen  DOD  vigilance.  We 
want  to  buttress  it.  We  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  "catch-me-if-you-can"  atti- 
tude that  is  all  too  prevalent  among 
some  contractors.  It  is  supportive  of 
contractors  who  are  not  adherents  of 
that  attitude. 

Second,  the  amendment  with  the 
change  by  Congressman  Sikobski  pro- 
vides a  clear  statutory  directive  that 
contractors  certify  that  their  costs  are 
allowable  under  the  law  and  regula- 
tions. Such  certification  is  subject  to 
18  n.S.C.  1001.  It  is  expected  that  the 
DOD  will  require  that  responsible  cor- 
porate officials  wiU  certify,  such  as  the 
chief  financial  officer  of  a  firm.  Final- 
ly, the  amendment  permits  a  very  lim- 
ited waiver  of  certification.  But  only 
when  the  Secretary  determines  posi- 
tively that  such  a  waiver  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  and 
makes  that  determination  available  to 
the  public.  We  foresee  few  instances 
where  such  a  waiver  would  be  needed. 
But  the  authority  is  there.  We  expect 
the  Secretary  to  keep  Congress  fully 
and  currently  informed  about  its  use. 

Third,  the  new  section  2324(a)  re- 
quires that  all  covered  contracts— as 
defined  in  the  amendment — comply 
with  these  new  requirements  and  that 
no  contractor  receives  payment  at  any 
time  for  unallowable  indirect  costs. 
This  is  an  absolute  mandate. 

The  provision  also  deals  with  the 
sulMnission  for  settlement  of  costs  that 
include  indirect  costs  that  are  imallow- 
able.  If  expressly  unallowable,  they 
shall  be  disallowed  and  the  contractor 
will  pay  a  penalty.  This  is  clearly  a  de- 
terrent. It  is  an  added  tool  for  DOD 
auditors,  contracting  officers  and 
others  who  are  dedicated  military  per- 
sonnel and  civil  servants  who  oversee 
defense  contractors.  It  is  consistent 
with  the  burden  shifting  already  dis- 
cussed. 

Fourth,  the  amendment,  with  my 
amendment,  directs  DOD  to  issue  reg- 
ulations that  must  be  consistent  with 
the  new  section  2324(b).  The  regula- 
tions will  establish  criteria  for  the  al- 
lowability of  indirect  contractor  costs. 
The  criteria  must  consider  positively 
not  only  that  the  costs  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  but  also 
that  they  are  consistent  with  section 
2324(b).  The  regulations  will  define 
and  interpret  in  reasonable  detail  and 
specific  terms  the  indirect  costs  that 
are  unaUowable.  Thie  objective  is  to 
eliminate  gray,  or  even  black,  areas 
where  the  contractors  claim  that  costs 
are  valid,  when  in  reality  all  know 
they  are  wrong.  We  don't  want  to  pay 
for  dog  kennels,  mattresses,  or  enter- 
tainment that  are  not  properly  con- 
tract costs.  We  want  to  close  the  loop- 
holes. 

Just  as  important,  the  amendment 
requires  DOD  to  review  the  regula- 
tions in  detail  before  the  end  of  5 
years,  taking  into  consideration  past 


experience,  and  to  publish  the  results 
of  that  review. 

Fifth,  the  amendment  requires 
public  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  regulations.  It  requires 
DODi  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  public 
and  insider  them  before  finalizing 
the  regulations. 

Sixpi,  the  amendment  ensures,  that 
DOD;  like  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  other  civilian  agencies,  will  have 
subpdena  powers  to  get  needed  docu- 
ments. Those  powers  are  enforceable 
incoort. 

Seventh,  the  amendment,  with  my 
change,  applies  to  subcontracts,  not 
Just  me  prime  contract. 

I  submit  this  amendment  at  the 
prese^it  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
having  worked  and  consulted  with  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  as 
well  is  the  minority  representative  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  [Mr.  Hopians]  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  them  for  having 
worked  with  us  on  this. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  J  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  trom  Oregon. 

Mr.(  WTDEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrlbldlng. 

Mr  J  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  very 
excellent  amendment,  and  also  com- 
mend Chairman  Nichols  as  welL 

For  a  year  now  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce— which  has  Ju- 
risdiaion  over  this  country's  securities 
laws  «nd  has  historically  maintained  a 
strong  Interest  in  the  subject  of  corpo- 
rate Integrity— has  been  investigating 
defeme  contractor  practices  and,  Mr. 
Chaiynan.  it  is  pretty  dear  to  us  now 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
being  fleeced  by  today's  system. 
Today's  procurement  system  has  more 
holes  in  it  than  a  piece  of  swiss  cheese. 

Th«  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brtaht]  has  expired. 

(By,  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brtaht 
was  dlowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Blr.  WYDEN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  under  the  definition  of 
allowable  expenses,  in  the  past  we 
have  seen  everything  but  the  kitchen 
sink  thrown  into  this  expense  item, 
things  like  dog  boardings  of  execu- 
tives, blank  entertainment  vouchers, 
and  tickets  to  sports  events. 

Th#se  billions  relate  in  no  way  to 
the  realistic  needs  of  this  country  for 
a  stipng  national  defense,  and  our 
amen^ent  seeks  to  bar  them.  Our 
amendment  puts  in  simple,  common- 
sense  language  the  concerns  of  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  specifically 
that  allowable  expenses  be  directly  re- 
lated to  providing  for  the  national  de- 
fense! 

I  tiink  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
today  and  in  succeeding  days  that  the 
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Congress  ^f  the  United  States  is  seek- 
ing to  ruki  the  procurement  system 
from  the  lloor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  do  so.  This  amendment  puts  in 
commonsense.  practical  language  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  key  concerns  of 
our  taxpayers  that  come  up  at  virtual- 
ly any  mating  of  citizens  around  this 
country.  4nd  I  think  that  is  why  we 
ought  toajdopt  it. 

BCr.  SIHORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl^oan  yield? 

Mr.  BRYANT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  [Minnesota. 

BCr.  SIKOR8KI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Bryaiit  amendment.  And  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Alabama, 
Chairman;  Nichols,  and  Chairman 
AsPiH  for  their  efforts  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  by 
Mr.  Brtaht,  Mr.  Wtdch  and  msrself 
represents  considerable  progress  in 
identifying  and  correcting  the  wide- 
spread abuses  of  DOD's  procurement 
system  thit  have  become  daily  fare  in 
our  morning  news. 

Chairman  Dihokll  should  be  com- 
mended f ^r  his  foresight  in  directing 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Oversight  and  Investigations 
Subcomnuttee  to  undertake  the  inves- 
tigation ttiat  brought  many  of  the 
fraudulent  activities  of  defense  con- 
tractors t^  light.  For  nearly  m  years. 
Chairmani  Dihcell,  his  staff  and  the 
oversight  subcommittee  have  pursued 
what  has  become  an  amazing  lltant: 
falsification  of  records  and  books— in 
fact,  in  soine  cases  two  sets  of  books- 
apparent  stock  manipulation,  illegal 
and  exorbitant  entertainment  of  de- 
fense personnel,  gratuities  to  military 
Id  fraudulent  billing  to  the 


officers, 
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I  would  I 
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further  like  to  commend  my 

.,    Mr.     Brtaht    and    Mr. 

Wtdkh.  of  the  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations subcommittee.  They  have 
worked  tirelessly  as  the  subcommit- 
tee's inveitigation  has  expanded  and 
become  increasingly  complex.  They, 
along  with  Chairman  Dihcxll  and  I. 
have  also  broken  new  ground  in  work- 
ing to  develop  meaningful,  effective 
and  far-reaching  reforms.  Our  work  is 
not  done,  either  in  terms  of  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  or  in  the 
procurement  reforms.  But  we  have 
made  an  important,  precedent-setting 
beginning^  That  work  is  essential  be- 
cause the  Federal  budget  cannot 
afford  thit  continuing  giveaway  to  de- 
fense contractors. 

Our  national  debt  now  stands  at 
nearly  $2  trillion  with  the  average  tax- 
payer paying  in  excess  of  $500  a  year 
simply  fo*  interest  on  that  debt.  Our 
Federal  deficit  last  year  was  $222  bil- 
lion, equaling  5.7  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product.  The  debt  has  more 
than  doubled  and  deficits  have  more 


than  tripled  in  the  last  5  years,  cutting 
national  savings  in  half  and  sending 
real  interest  rates  soaring.  Our  trade 
deficit  now  stands  at  a  staggering  $130 
billion  and  is  growing.  All  of  this 
threatens  the  very  fabric  of  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  and  our  chil- 
dren's future. 

With  the  deficit  in  mind,  let's  look  at 
the  $300  billion  we  will  pour  into  the 
defense  budget  this  year.  How  much 
national  security  will  be  buy  for  our 
money? 

Our  Energy  and  Commerce  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, after  an  investigation  involving 
thousands  of  staff  hours  and  lasting 
now  about  a  year,  imcovered  fraud, 
waste,  billion  dollar  taxpayer-fimded 
bailouts  and  contractor-organized 
coverups.  According  to  some  defense 
contractor  auditors,  at  least  one-third 
of  our  defense  procurement  budget  is 
wasted.  That's  $42  billion  they  say  the 
deficit  could  be  reduced. 

Along  those  lines,  we  found  we've 
been  paying  General  Dsmunics  Corp. 
several  billions  of  dollars  each  year 
and  that  hundreds  of  millions  of 
America's  taxpayers'  dollars  have  gone 
for  iUegal  and  improper  charges— dia- 
mond trinkets  for  an  admiral's  wife, 
Washington  lobbying,  $18,500  country 
club  memberships,  dog  boarding,  per- 
sonal trips  in  corporate  Jets,  and  lavish 
parties.  Defense  Secretuy  Weinberger 
said  after  our  first  hearing  that  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  was  simply  an  aberra- 
tion—a bad  apple.  Well,  we've  got  a 
whole  apple  orchard  out  there.  Some 
in  this  body  say  there  Lb  no  problem  in 
the  procurement  system.  They  say 
there  is  no  problem  that  we  in  this 
House  should  dare  to  resolve.  Well, 
witness  after  witness  has  told  us  an  in- 
credible story  of  industry  and  Govern- 
ment coverup  of  widespread  fraud  and 
abuse  in  this  current  system. 

After  the  Secretary  of  Defense  said 
General  Djmamlcs  was  Just  a  bad 
apple,  a  Government  auditor  told  us 
that  Pratt  &  Whitney  had  charged  the 
taxpayers  for  Gucci  bags,  trips  to  Pago 
Pago,  blank  entertainment  vouchers, 
luxury  foreign  cars.  $300  ice  sculp- 
tures, strolling  minstrels,  baseball  caps 
and  390  rose  corsages.  What  was  done 
to  Pratt  &,  Whitney?  It  was  given 
larger  contracts  and  more  tax  dollars 
and  the  auditor  who  stopped  these 
overcharges  was  rewarded  by  having 
his  superiors  try  to  fire  him  and  to 
subject  him  to  criminal  investigation. 
In  fact,  the  Defense  Department  not 
only  refused  to  help  the  auditor  secure 
the  Pratt  &  Whitney  documents  he 
needed  to  complete  the  case,  they 
buried  the  information  he  did  find. 

Aggressive  investigators  at  the  FBI 
were  equally  frustrated  in  their  efforts 
to  bring  Pratt  &  Whitney  to  task  for 
their  criminal  activities.  Nearly  a  year 
after  the  FBI  completed  its  investiga- 
tion, the  U.S.  attorney's  office  still  re- 
fuses to  move  the  case  forward. 


After  these  abuses  were  exposed.  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  an- 
nounced on  national  TV  a  new  "get 
tough  poUcy."  He  said  that,  for  the 
first  time,  contractors  would  have  to 
swear  to  tell  the  truth  when  they  bill 
us— Just  as  95  million  American  tax- 
payers do  each  year  when  they  file 
their  tax  returns.  But  since  his  an- 
nouncement, underlings  at  DOD  have 
muddled  this  requirement. 

The  Department  of  Defense  inspec- 
tor general  has  recommended  that 
three  top  executives  at  General  Dy- 
namics be  barred  from  doing  business 
with  the  Department  because  of  their 
"lack  of  business  integrity  and  hones- 
ty." as  demonstrated  by  their  submis- 
sion of  fraudulent  bills.  But  Navy  Sec- 
retary Lehman  rejected  that  recom- 
mendation, and  instead  merely  tempo- 
rarily froze  new  General  Dynamics 
contracts  for  what  he  said  he  hoped  to 
be  only  "a  few  weeks"- pending  a  writ- 
ten code  of  ethics.  That  written  code 
of  ethics  simply  embraces  the  kind  of 
billing  practices  that  so  shocked  the 
Nation  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  the  first  place. 

Further  evidence  of  this  widespread 
abuse  is  the  recent  audit  of  12  major 
defense  conti'actors  by  the  investiga- 
tive arm  of  Congress,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  It  showed  that  tax- 
payers have  been  biUed  for  millions  in 
questionable  charges  year  after  year 
by  defense  contractor  after  defense 
contractor.  But  we  are  not  to  attempt 
to  reform  this  system? 

Just  recentJ^.  General  Electric 
pleaded  guilty  to  falsifying  records  to 
overcharge  the  Government  and  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  has  agreed  to  repay  the 
Government  $244  million  in  improper 
charges.  The  Department  of  Defense 
inspector  general  has  sUted  that  he  is 
investigating  for  criminal  wrongdoing 
9  out  of  the  top  10,  16  out  of  the  top 
20  defense  contractors  in  America. 
He's  also  said  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  reluctant  to  pros- 
ecute many  of  the  cases  he  has  re- 
ferred. But  we  are  told  by  some  not  to 
attempt  to  reform  this  system. 

Sworn  testimony  was  received  of 
how  defense  contractors  wined  and 
dined  the  very  officials  responsible  for 
protecting  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
this  procurement  process,  and  how 
those  officials  swing  through  revolving 
doors  into  high-paying  defense  indus- 
try Jobs.  We  heard  how  conscientious 
auditors  were  not  rewarded  for  their 
diligence,  and  how  auditors  who  got 
along  with  defense  contractors  were 
commended  and  promoted. 

The  bottom  line  Is  alarming.  We 
have  uncovered  widespread  fraud,  sys- 
temic problems  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's prociirement  and  auditing  pro- 
cedures and  fundamental  waste.  The 
system  invites  unscruplous  contractors 
to  defraud  the  taxpayers.  It  makes  it 
difficult  for  honest  defense  contrac- 
tors to  successfxilly  compete.  It  dis- 


courages conscientious  auditors  and 
investigators  from  pursuing  the 
abuses.  And  we  are  told  we  should  not 
attempt  reform  of  this  delicate 
system. 

Well,  reforms  must  come.  Only  re- 
forms will  put  an  end  to  these  unwar- 
ranted, these  unprecedented  give- 
aways. As  the  full  House  of  Represent- 
atives considers  the  procurement  sec- 
tions of  the  authorization  bill  before 
us.  we  have  a  greater  responsibility 
than  to  attempt  to  restructure  this 
procurement  process,  save  taxpayers 
money,  and  build  a  stronger  defense. 
Defense  contractor  certification  that 
the  items  they  biU  the  taxpayers  for 
are  legitimate,  progress  payments  that 
legitimately  reward  progress  on  a  con- 
tract as  work  is  completed,  inflation 
payments  for  inflation  costs,  elimina- 
tion of  improper  legal  fees,  independ- 
ent civilian  procurement,  imlimited 
auditor  access  to  auditing  information, 
and  incentive  savings  all  can  make  a 
substantial  difference. 

For  until  Congress  acts,  abuses  will 
continue  and  grow.  The  taxpayers  will 
continue  to  shell  out  billions  that  do 
not  buy  a  stronger  defense.  And  the 
oversight  sjrstem  of  this  Government 
wiU  continue  to  be  subverted  by  those 
President  and  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower warned  us  of  over  three  decades 
ago.  We  Imow  the  record,  and  like  the 
American  citizens  who  have  seen  these 
abuses  daily  on  the  morning  and 
evening  news,  we  are  sick  of  it.  But 
unlike  those  who  elected  us.  we  have 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  put  a  lid 
on  it.  Let  us  begin  now.  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  KASIC^H.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
rise  and  say  that  again,  every  time  we 
have  a  procuirement  bill,  and  every 
time  we  have  a  session  of  Congress, 
the  most  distinguished  gentleman 
form  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  is  the 
man  who  spearheads  the  effort  to  pass 
something  that  makes  good  sense  in 
procurement  reform.  It  is  a  distinct 
pleasure  for  me  to  serve  on  the  Inves- 
tigations Subcommittee  that  has,  in 
my  Judgment,  done  the  most  responsi- 
ble and  the  most  forward-looking  re- 
forms of  any  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee in  the  Congress,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened because  of  the  gentleman  tram 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  and  I  want 
Just  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  little  fur- 
ther tribute  to  him. 

Let  me  Just  say  this:  Bill  Nichols  is 
now  serving  his  10th  term  in  Congress, 
and  probably  for  eight  of  those  terms 
he  viewed  the  Defense  Department 
and  his  role  here  in  Congress  as  one  of 
a  strong  national  defense  and  that 
every  component  of  a  strong  national 
defense  cooperates  in  trying  to  do 
things  that  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  I  think  over  the  last  sev- 
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eral  yean,  at  least  the  last  3  yean 
that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  him.  we  both  have  experi- 
enced some  degree  of  disillusionment 
when  we  have  noticed  the  cost  of 
spmn  parts,  outrageous,  exorbitant 
costs  of  spare  parts.  Then  we  stopped 
and  we  looked  at  the  problems  of  qual- 
ity, and  I  anticipate  we  will  be  doing 
more  In  that  area.  Now.  of  course,  we 
are  examining  the  area  of  excess  prop- 
erty, as  well  as  the  area  of  overhead 
costs. 

D  1320 

I  know  it  has  been  a  painful  process, 
not  Just  for  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  but  for  membera 
of  this  ctmunlttee  who  have  served  for 
yean  and  are  now  starting  to  find  out 
that  maybe  some  of  those  components 
that  we  had  hoped  were  all  woridng 
together  in  the  building  of  our  nation- 
al defense  perhaps  were  letting  us 
down,  not  Just  a  little  bit  but  a  whole 
lot.  I  think  the  Nichols  amendment 
that  we  are  going  to  adopt  today  is  a 
giant  leap  forward  in  reforming  this 
whole  area  of  overhead  costs.  It  at 
least  q>ells  out  In  this  legislation  what 
is  allowable  and  what  is  not  allowable. 

I  am  going  to  say  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment this  does  not  completely  solve 
the  problem,  because  there  are  still 
plenty  of  gray  areas,  but  the  light  that 
is  starting  to  shine  on  the  practices  of 
defense  contracton  forces  them  into 
the  position  of  being  more  careful  and 
being  more  responsible  in  terms  of 
using  this  system. 

We  also  now  have  strengthened  sev- 
eral provisions,  thanks  to  the  persist- 
ence—and I  have  to  say  "persist- 
ence"—of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HxBXKL]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkihs],  put- 
ting even  stronger  teeth  in  the  bill, 
saying  that  if  somebody  knowingly 
submits  anything  that  is  in  violation 
of  this  law,  the  penalties  are  in  fact 
going  to  be  severe. 

I  again  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  taking  two  amend- 
ments that  I  offered.  One  would  elimi- 
nate the  use  of  corporate  aircraft.  Cor- 
porate aircraft  cost  four  to  seven  times 
as  much  as  flying  on  a  commercial 
plane.  This  would  prohibit  them  from 
being  able  to  use  that  aircraft  imtll 
they  could  prove  that  the  costs  were 
lower  by  using  that  aircraft  or  that 
there  was  no  flight  available.  That 
again  is  a  giant  step  forward  in  the 
way  we  practice,  and.  frankly.  I  think 
we  ought  to  examine  the  use  of  corpo- 
rate aircraft,  not  Just  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  but  within  all 
Government.  It  makes  no  sense  for 
the  Government  to  lay  out  four  to 
seven  times  the  amount  of  money  that 
It  would  cost  ordinarily  to  fly  some- 
where. Just  so  we  can  let  somebody  use 
a  corporate  plane.  Furthermore,  it  also 
limits  the  ability  of  companies  to  fly 
f  int  class.  It  Just  says  no  one  should 


fly  first  class.  When  the  rest  of  us  fly 
coach,  we  should  not  have  big  contrac- 
ton flying  at  first-class  fares  and 
charging  that  off  to  the  Government. 

Bi^  there  is  one  other  provision  that 
is  in|  the  Nichols  amendment  that  is 
significant  and,  in  my  Judimnent,  is 
very  i  sweeping.  It  Is  one  on  which  I 
havet  to  compliment  several  people, 
both  on  the  committee  staff  and  *i«n 
one  gentleman  who  is  an  expert  within 
the  Pentagon.  Let  me  explain  what 
this  brovislon  does.  In  establishing  In- 
terlii  rates— and  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant'part  of  this  bill— in  establishing 
interim  rates,  we  generally  establish 
these  rates  baaed  on  the  last  settle- 
ment, the  final  settlement  that  was 
madf  with  the  defense  contractor. 

Tbie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  [Mr. 
Rus4o].  The  time  of  the  gmtleman 
fronj  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  expired. 

(Oil  request  of  Mr.  Nichols,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mx.  Kasich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

M4.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  getting  me 
addluonal  time. 

Let  me  again  go  b»ck.  to  this,  because 
this  is  a  ver7  important  part  of  this 
bilL  U  you  make  a  decision  on  interim 
rate^  based  on  10  yean  ago  from  a  set- 
tlement that  was  made  at  that  time— 
and  let  us  assume  10  yean  ago,  when 
the  oontractor  submitted  the  bills,  the 
Government  came  and  negotiated  a 
rate  and  decided  that  in  final  settle- 
ment the  acceptable  negotiated  rate 
was  only  5  percent  disallowed  costs- 
well,  that  rate  that  was  established  10 
yean  ago  is  the  primary  basis  on 
whicb  we  establish  interim  rates 
todaf.  So  what  happens?  You  give  in- 
centives to  contracton  to  submit 
phony  bills,  faulty  bills,  or  to  try  to 
put  in  as  much  in  the  gray  area  as 
they  can  possibly  put  in  there,  because 
if  the  rate  at  which  they  are  allowed 
to  b#  reimbuned  is  established  at  a  6- 
perc^t  disallowed  rate  10  yean  ago. 
companies  are  submitting  as  much  as 
10  or  15  percent  that  is  not  allowed. 
The  Government,  however,  establishes 
the  reimbursement  rate  based  on  the 
final  settlement,  so  they  are  having  in 
thei|  hands  potentially  10  percent 
mor^  than  what  they  ought-to  get. 
e  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
^of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
I]  has  again  expired. 
1  request  of  Mr.  Hopkhts,  and  by 
simous  consent,  Mr.  Kasich  was 
red  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
Ites.) 
KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  getting  me 
thettme. 

Wiat  is  critical  about  this  is  that  it 
take4  away  the  incentive  for  the  con- 
tracton to  submit  bills  that  are  within 
the  law  and  clearly  within  definable 
costs,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
contracton  hold  the  money,  and  as 
long,  as    the    contracton    hold    the 
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money,  tliere  is  no  incentive  for  con- 
tracton t>  come  to  the  table  with  the 
Govemmtnt  people  to  settle  a  final 
deaL 

Now.  iniduded  in  this  provision  is  a 
different  ium,  a  different  twist,  from 
where  we  were  under  ciirrent  law,  and 
what  this  provision  says  Is  that  if  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  audi- 
ton,  decide  there  are  10  to  IS  percent 
questionable  costs  under  the  current 
bills,  the  I  contractor  will  not  be  reim- 
bursed at  an  interim  rate  that  does  not 
take  into  account  those  questionable 
costs. 

So  what  we  essentially  do  is  we  take 
the  money  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
contractors  and  we  keep  the  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  Government.  There 
then  becomes  an  incentive  for  contrac- 
ton to  finaUy  settle. 

This  is  a  good  provision  because.  No. 
1,  we  have  leverage  because  we  hold 
the  monesr.  But  there  is  a  second  criti- 
cal element  in  this.  We  have  been 
reading  about  it  in  many  of  the  news- 
pi^ien  in  {the  country.  This  is  the  reve- 
lation that  contracton  have  escaped 
paying  l4ederal  income  taxes.  Whjr? 
Well,  unaer  the  completed  contract 
cost  accounting  system,  untU  there  is 
final  settlement  of  a  contract,  they  do 
not  have  to  pay  taxes.  This  moves 
them  in  the  direction  of  final  settle- 
ment an4  will  force  contracton  to  fi- 
le their  bills.  There  are  many 
that  do  not  now  have  an 
settle. 
»PKINS.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 

yield? 
.  nCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  roni  Kentucky. 

Mr.  h6pkINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues nere  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]  has  been  one  of 
the  morejactive  memben  of  our  Inves- 
tigations {Subcommittee,  and  I  compli- 
ment him  for  his  additions  to  this  bill. 

I  might  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  to  take  Just  a  moment,  if  he  will, 
and  explain  the  particular  area  involv- 
ing corporate  aircraft.  I  do  not  want  to 
give  the  I  impression  to  businesses  in 
.  that  they  no  longer  can 

corporate  aircraft,  and  I  do 

not  thing  we  ought  to  leave  that  im- 
pression. I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
explain  that  a  little  more  fully. 

Mr.  kAsiCH.  We  certainly  do  not, 
Mr.  Chaifman.  What  we  say  is  if  they 
want  to  Use  their  corporate  aircraft  to 
fly  from  Los  Angeles  to  Washhigton, 
DC.  they  will  be  reimbursed  at  the 
coach  level.  If  there  is  no  airplane,  for 
example,  I  flying  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Pom6na,  CA,  in  that  kind  of  a  sit- 
iiation  tney  would  be  permitted  to  use 
their  corporate  aircraft  and  be  reim- 
bursed ft^ly  for  it. 

The  oifly  time  we  are  reimbunlng 
them  at  the  coach  level  is  when  there 
is  clearly  the  opportunity  to  fly  on  a 
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regtilar  commercial  airplane  at  the 
coach  level  and  it  does  not  require  ri- 
diculous houn,  and  even  If  they  decide 
that  there  is  a  plane,  a  regular  flight 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  we 
make  provision  for  that. 

The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kasich)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hopkihs,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Kasich  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  clear  this  up. 
We  do  not  take  away  their  ability  to 
use  those  planes.  They  still  are  able  to 
deduct  it  on  their  regular  Income  taxes 
as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  All  we  tjtik 
about,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins],  is  the  con- 
cept of  somebody  flying  from  Los  An- 
geles, CA,  to  Washington.  DC  and. 
rather  than  taking  a  commercial 
flight,  choosing  to  use  their  corporate 
aircraft.  We  think  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  a  commercial  flight, 
which  saves  a  great  deal  of  money.  But 
it  does  not  kill  their  ability  to  use 
their  own  corporate  aircraft  if  they  so 
desire. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  was  interested 
in  this  debate.  Does  the  gentleman  ac- 
tually mean  reimbursement  or  Just 
that  they  be  counted  as  an  allowable 
expense? 

Mr.  KASICH.  As  an  allowable  cost. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Not  a  reimburse- 
ment per  se? 

Mr.  KASICH.  They  would  be  able  to 
submit  it  as  an  allowable  cost. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  But  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business? 

Ui.  KASICH.  Oh.  yes,  that  Is  still 
permitted,  certainly,  under  current 
law. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KASICH.  ISx.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion, let  me  Just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee  and  has 
spent  a  tremendous  amount  of  time  on 
this,  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama that  I  think  we  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  tightening  up  and  defining 
what  is  allowable  and  what  is  not  al- 
lowable, and  In  clearing  up  the  gray 
areas  and  moving  to  the  area  of  black 
and  white,  which  is  where  we  want  to 
be  in  most  of  these  cases.  I  think  most 
people  associated  with  the  businesses 
want  it  to  be  that  way.  They  want  to 
underetand  where  we  are  going. 

The  change  in  the  formula  of  reim- 
bursements and  of  interim  rates  is  per- 
haps the  most  significant  feature  in 
this  bill  that  provides  an  incentive  for 
contractors  to  finally  settle  their  ac- 
counts and  decide  these  disputed  costs. 
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rather  than  letting  them  hang  around 
for  10  years. 

D  1330 
It  gives  us  the  ability  to  hold  the 
money.  It  gives  us  the  leverage  that  we 
want,  and  leverage  is  the  key.  Holding 
the  money  is  the  key.  Instead  of  let- 
ting them  hold  it,  we  are  going  to  hold 

lv« 

I  think  it  is  a  giant  step  forward,  but 
let  me  tell  you,  we  are  a  long  way  from 
solving  the  problem  of  procurement. 
We  will  have  to  go  much  further 
before  we  do  everything  necessary,  but 
again,  it  is  a  giant  leap  forward. 

Bir.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  not  going  to  trespass  too 
much  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but  it 
has  been  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  and  the  investi- 
gative committee  to  woiic  hand  in 
glove  on  this  matter.  A  lot  of  these 
matten  occurred  with  regard  to  con- 
tracts with  the  Navy. 

lifany  specific  things  were  done  here, 
but  I  think  perhaps  the  most  out- 
standing one  to  me  is  where  we  actual- 
ly prohibit  certain  kinds  of  claims 
being  made. 

There  was  some  argument  earlier 
that  we  ought  to  leave  that  discretion- 
ary, but  actually  even  the  industries 
themselves,  even  the  contractors,  felt 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  define  those 
things  that  were  not  going  to  be  al- 
lowed at  alL 

The  question  of  not  aUowing  a 
person  to  stay  on  in  a  fiduciary  capac- 
ity, the  mandatory  rotation  program 
for  administrative  contracting  officers, 
I  think  that  is  a  good  Improvement 
over  what  we  have  today. 

This  bill  is  a  bin  which  is  designed  to 
look  at  all  the  erron  that  have  oc- 
curred and  to  try  to  see  if  we  can 
eliminate  those  erron  in  the  future. 

I  think  as  Ume  has  gone  on,  most  of 
the  people  in  indus^  that  have 
talked  to  me  about  it  have  found  that 
they  like  this  bill  and  they  feel  that 
perhMM  it  is  a  UtUe  overdue  and 
things  should  have  been  done  about 
this  earlier  on. 

I  am  very  delighted  to  congratulate 
the  investigative  committee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] in  particular  for  his  leadership  in 
this  matter  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
the  gentleman  allowed  me  to  Join  with 
him  in  this  activity,  along  with  my 
committee,  the  Seapower  Subcommit- 
tee.       

Bfr.  KINDNESS.  Air.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out 
that  up  to  now  I  believe  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  we  have  heard  one 
side.  I  would  like  to  be  the  skunk  at 
the  family  picnic  today  and  Just  kind 
of  bring  to  mind  that  there  is  another 
side.  There  is  another  aspect  to  consid- 
er. 
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In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
all  that  I  think  needs  to  be  said.  I  may 
indeed,  and  I  express  this  warning 
now,  I  may  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  additional  time  in  order  to 
express  it.  because  I  really  do  not 
expect  that  we  are  going  to  find  many 
other  people  flooding  the  floor  with 
their  remaiiu  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  my  esteemed  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  or  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  to 

I  do  feel  that  there  is  reason  for  us 
not  to  act  today  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
This  amendment  and  othen  relating 
to  soKmlled  reform  of  defense  procure- 
ment are  an  outgrowth  of  the  recently 
highly  publicized  abuses  by  some  de- 
fense contracton. 

These  amendments  really  have  not 
been,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
that  closely  studied  by  the  congres-  \ 
sional  committees  involved,  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  or  the  in- 
dustry, for  that  matter,  that  is  affect- 
ed by  them. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
only  the  Department  of  Defense  that 
buys  things  for  the  \JJ&.  Government. 

Let  us  also  accept  the  pranise  that 
historically  we  have  made  an  effort  to 
have  some  reasonably  uniformity  in 
our  procurement  laws  and  regulations 
throughout  government. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  it  should 
not  be  Just  one  committee's  point  of 
view  that  is  expressed  in  the  formula- 
tion of  procui^ement  policy. 

I  speak  in  part  as  one  of  the  authon 
of  the  Government  Contract  Act  of 
1978  a  few  yean  ago  when  we  tried  to 
Improve  the  climate  of  Government 
contracting  and  create  a  somewhat 
more  level  playing  field. 

Where  has  the  opposition  to  living 
with  the  law  come  from  with  regartl  to 
that  enactment  of  1978?  Largely  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  as  a 
result  we  have  more  conflict  between 
the  contracton  and  the  Department 
continually,  continuing,  continuing  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Board  of  Cm- 
tracts  Appeals  and  the  courts. 

Why?  Because  every  now  and  then 
we  have  sensationalistic  news  coverage 
of  events,  such  as  those  that  have 
come  to  mind,  come  to  the  public  at- 
tention recently. 

And  how  do  we  react  in  the  Con- 
gress? Emotionally,  in  a  purely  reac- 
tive way. 

Do  we  study  carefully  the  whole  pro- 
ctuement  system,  not  Just  DOD.  gov- 
emmentwide,  and  try  to  improve  it 
all?  No. 

Indeed,  what  is  proposed  to  be  done 
today  is  to  take  what  is  already  the 
law  through  regulations  and  make  it 
statutory  law. 

Look  at  how  long  it  takes  for  us  to 
deal  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
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authorization  bill  year  after  year.  Is 
that  a  good  mechanism  in  which  to 
enact  very  detaUed  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  procurement  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  No,  it  really  is  not. 

If  you  want  something  changed,  and 
you  have  one  Jot  or  tittle  that  is  wrong 
in  here— and  there  is— how  are  you 
going  to  change  it?  Next  year  in  the 
course  of  25  hours,  28  hours,  30  hours. 
40  hours  of  debate  on  the  DOD  biU, 
maybe  you  can  get  some  attention  di- 
rected to  this  one  little  part  of  what  is 
wrong  with  the  procurement  system 
for  DOD. 

No.  my  coUeagues.  I  would  suggest 
to  you  we  are  taking  the  wrong  step  if 
we  adopt  this  amendment  today  and 
you  are  going  to  regret  not  being  able 
to  have  the  flexibility  that  is  currently 
in  the  law  and  that  is  tieing  exercised 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Just  in  Idarch.  I  guess  it  was,  around 
the  middle  of  March 

The  CHAIRIiCAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Russo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kmomtss]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Knts- 
Hxss  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  must  remember  that  the 
President  has  created  a  blue  ribbon 
commission  on  defense  management 
to  study  defense  procurement,  as  sug- 
gested by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  DicKmsoH]  and 
he  has  appointed  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  David  Packard  as 
Chairman. 

Other  Members  of  this  House,  in- 
cluding our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Petri],  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  create  a  simi- 
lar study  commission,  or  suggested  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  procure- 
ment process  by  the  OAO.  I  applaud 
those  efforts.  I  urge  their  prompt  im- 
plementation. 

We  should  wait  and  have  expert 
advice  and  recommendations  from 
those  bodies,  rather  than  racing  for- 
ward with  so-called  reforms,  without 
imderstanding  their  effectiveness  and 
consequences. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon 
must  be  diligent  in  spending  the  pub- 
lic's money  and  ferreting  out  fraud 
and  waste.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
not  in  a  hurry  indict  an  entire  defense 
indtistry,  either.  The  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  will  result  in 
enormous  confusion  and  litigation,  un- 
doubtedly. I  have  seen  that  resulting 
Just  from  the  Government  Contracts 
Act  of  1978,  and  it  did  not  deal  in  this 
kind  of  detail  with  procvu^ment. 

It  will  Increase,  not  reduce,  the  cost 
of  defense  if  that  is,  indeed,  the  way 
things  go. 

Arbitrarily  disallowing  legitimate 
costs  and  giving  Government  auditors 
subpoena  power  to  Invade  the  records 
and  perhaps  the  privacy  of  contrac- 


tors, and  that  will  be  the  claim,  no 
doubt,  will  drive  out  of  defense  con- 
tracting some  of  those  who  are  on  the 
bordetline  of  interest,  the  very  compa- 
nies ^  want  to  encourage  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Innovative  things  that  are 
required  for  our  Nation's  defense  and 
security. 

We  want  the  leaders  in  the  commer- 
cial sector,  both  large  and  small  busi- 
nesses to  Join  in  and  compete  for  de- 
fense ibusiness.  These  companies  not 
only  itrovide  greater  competition,  but 
bring  <  advances  in  technology  and 
proved  cost  effective  management 
skills. 

The  principal  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment of  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  would 
be  to  establish  by  statute  detailed 
rules  governing  overhead  costs,  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense.! 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  directed  to  issue  addi- 
tional regulations  governing  allowabil- 
ity of  Indirect  costs. 

By  creating  those  unique  rules  for 
DOD,  we  set  aside  the  concept  of  a 
uniform  proctuement  policy  through- 
out the  Government. 
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saying  it  does  not  exist.  I 
do  not  extend  that  without 
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This  close  management  of  the  pro- 
curensent  process  by  the  Congress  as 
proposed  in  these  amendments  will 
not  b«  sufficient.  We  have  established 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy  to  consider  this  type  of  concern 
and  hiive  given  it  authority  and  exper- 
tise tp  prescribe  ciurent  regulations 
addressing  these  problems  on  a  uni- 
form, Igovemmentwide  basis. 

Our  role  should  be  to  provide  policy 
direction  to  those  regulators. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr.  Haft,  voiced  those  same  concerns 
in  te^lmony  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Oommittee  and  agreed  that  these 
cost  rules  are  better  handled  by  regu- 
lation than  by  statute. 

I  want  to  turn  Just  a  moment  to  this 
question  of  subpoena  power.  How 
often, do  we  give  subpoena  power  to 
executive  agencies  or  departments? 
How  teht  are  we  when  we  do  it? 

Thd  power  to  subpoena  historically, 
I  nee^  not  remind  those  present,  is  a 
Judicial  power,  not  an  executive  power. 
We  lave  Indeed  changed  the  law 
somewhat  in  modem  times  in  our 
country  and  we  have  given  such  sub- 
poena power  to  independent  agencies 
such  as  the  Securities  and  Ebcchange 
Comx^ion  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  They  are  Independent 
agencies;  they  are  not  departments  in 
the  executive  branch. 

Sul$>oena  power?  Courts  have  the 
powef  to  issue  subpoenas  ordinarily.  It 
Is  a  ierious  thing  when  you  consider 
chan4lng  that  to  give,  in  effect,  an 
auditir  of  an  executive  branch  depart- 
ment the  power  to  subpoena. 


I  am  not 
am  saying  i 
serious  consideration. 

Subpoeni  power  is  something.  I 
think,  to  be  reserved  for  those  cases 
where  youj  really  need  the  protection 
of  the  public  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  th0  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
KnfDNEss]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Nichols  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kiifomss  was 
allowed  td  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)    j 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleifuui  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  Just  respond 
to  the  gentileman  if  I  might. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  gentleman  and 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  our  committee  to 
cripple  the  defense  industry.  Some- 
times I  think  people  have  forgotten 
about  Rosie  the  Riveter,  and  they 
have  forgotten  about  the  ships  that 
we  built  on  the  west  coast. 

But  let  me  remind  the  gentleman 
that  every  time  I  go  back  home  to  my 
district,  which  is  a  defense  district,  a 
strong  defense  district,  my  people  grab 
me  by  the  arm,  as  I  suspect  is  the  case 
with  thes^  gentlemen  all  over  here, 
and  they  sky,  "We  are  for  defense,  but, 
can't  you  do  something  about  these 
things."     I 

Let  me  kdd  one  other  thing  about 
subpoena  powers.  I  Just  remind  the 
gentleman^' that  we  asked  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Taft.  a  spe- 
cific question,  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  subpoena  powers,  and  his  answer 
was  that  he  had  none. 

So  I  thix|k  it  is  a  good  amendment.  It 
does  not  gp  as  far  as  some  would  like, 
but  I  believe  it  will  get  the  Job  done 
and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  in- 
terest in  Iti 

Mr.  KHffDNESS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlemanfs  comment,  but  naturally  if 
you  give  the  Department  of  Defense 
more  power  they  are  going  to  take  it. 
They  are  going  to  be  glad  to  have  it. 

I  am  not  concerned  al>out  the  DOD 
getting  more  power.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  protection  of  our  institu- 
tions and  our  public  interests  and  the 
rights  of  Individuals,  which  also  ex- 
tends to  Incorporated  businesses  under 
decisions  pf  the  Supreme  Court.  We 
ought  not  {to  be  creating  these  old  situ- 
ations in  the  law  that  corrupt  the 
principles  tof  separation  of  powers  be- 


thei 


three  branches  of  govem- 


tween 
ment. 

The  CHAIRIiIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  thf  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unakiimous  consent  Mr.  Kino- 
mss  was  a  ilowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional min  ite.) 

Mr.  KDIDNESS.  I  urge  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  to 
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not  think  that  I  do  not  hear  the  same 
thing  from  my  constituents  in  my  Dis- 
trict: "Can't  we  do  something  about 
the  cost  of  defense  and  these  corrup- 
tions that  have  been  brought  to  public 
light?" 

Indeed,  they  are  brought  to  light  be- 
cause there  is  a  concerted  effort  to 
bring  them  to  light  and  to  improve  our 
procurement  system  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  And  they  can  do 
it  more  effectively  than  we  can  do  it 
here  on  the  floor. 

I  would  Just  urge  you  not  to  try  to 
enact  the  detailed  provisions  of  regula- 
tions into  law.  Give  the  policies  that 
are  needed,  improve  the  process  of 
managing  our  procurement  every 
place  we  can,  and  I  do  not  profess  to 
be  an  expert  in  that,  that  is  your  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction,  but  let  us  leave 
the  law  In  a  reasonable  condition.  Let 
us  not  confuse  the  three  branches  of 
government  and  have  subpoena 
powers  given  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols]  l>e  willing  to  engage  in  a  brief 
colloquy  with  me? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Blr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  wlU  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  wiU  be  happy  to 
engage  In  a  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  strongly  commend  him  on  his  out- 
standing amendment. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
regarding  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  help 
insure  that  past  problems  with  deter- 
mining the  aUowabUity  of  various 
costs  do  not  plague  us  in  the  future. 
For  that  purpose  I  wovdd  like  to  step- 
by-step  go  through  the  relevant  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  and  offer  a  few  exam- 
ples of  various  costs  and  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman's  intent  in  each  example. 

The  provision  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  which  states  that  if  a  cost 
is  defined  as  unallowable  under  one 
cost  principle,  it  cannot  be  deemed  al- 
lowable under  any  other  cost  principle 
should  greatly  increase  the  number  of 
costs  which  are  actually  disallowed  by 
the  contract  officers. 

Mr.  NICHOI£.  Yes,  sir.  I  beUeve  it 
will,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, that  often  a  contractor  is 
denied  payment  of  a  cost  after  an 
auditor  determined  it  was,  for  exam- 
ple, entertainment.  Then  the  contrac- 
tor attempted  to  be  paid  for  the  costs 
as  an  employee  morale  and  welfare 
cost.  Under  this  provision,  once  the 
cost  is  disallowed  under  one  cost  prin- 
ciple, it  would  not  be  able  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  consideration  under  an- 
other related  cost  principle. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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The  flrst  set  of  costs  listed  as  unal- 
lowable on  defense  contracts  is  "Costs 
for  entertainment,  including  amuse- 
ment, diversion,  and  social  activities, 
any  costs  directly  associated  with  such 
costs  (such  as  tickets  to  shows  or 
sports  events,  meals,  lodging,  rentals, 
transportation,  and  gratuities)." 

In  the  past  the  following  sample 
claims  have  been  paid,  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Is  it  your  Intent  to  render  unal- 
lowable under  this  provision  such 
costs  as: 

A  Boeing  claim  for  $2,000  for  tables 
purchased  at  the  Wright  Brothers  Me- 
morial Dinner  at  which  a  Boeing  exec- 
utive was  honored,  or.  a  claim  for 
$12,900  for  entertainment  of  newsmen 
by  General  Dynamics'  Communica- 
tions Department? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  certainly  that  is  our  Intent. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man further,  the  second  type  of  costs 
made  unallowable  by  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  "Costs  incurred  to  influ- 
ence—directly or  indirectly— congres- 
sional action  on  any  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation matters  pending  before 
Congress."  Is  it  your  Intent  to  render 
unallowable  under  this  provision  such 
previously  paid  costs  as: 

A  claim  for  the  salary  of  a  registered 
lobbyist  of  Bell  Helicopter,  and  for 
lobbying  support  from  Bell's  Washing- 
ton office:  a  claim  for  $1,188  for  dues 
at  the  Ci^itol  Hill  Club  for  Boeing? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Yes;  it  Is. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  next  type  of  unal- 
lowable costs  which  I  would  like  some 
clarification  on  is  the  fifth  listed: 
"Costs  of  membership  in  any  social, 
dining,  or  country  club,  or  organiza- 
tion." Is  it  the  gentleman's  intent  to 
render  unallowable  under  this  provi- 
sion such  previously  paid  costs  as: 

A  claim  for  $7,170  for  social  club 
membership  for  three  McDonnell- 
Douglas  executives;  a  claim  for  $1,500 
for  membership  in  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States  submitted  by 
McDonnell-Douglas  Corp? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Yes;  the  genUonan 
is  correct  again  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  STARK.  Moving  on.  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  forbear,  the  next  cost  cate- 
gory is:  "Contributions  and  donations, 
regardless  of  the  recipient."  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  Intent  to  render  unallow- 
able under  this  provision  such  previ- 
ously paid  costs  as: 

A  claim  for  $11,750  for  sponsorship 
of  the  World  Paper  Airplane  Champi- 
onship by  Boeing's  corporate  office;  a 
claim  for  $10,000  by  General  Dynam- 
ics' Port  Worth  Division  for  a  dona- 
tion to  the  Industrial  Associates  of  the 
University  of  Texas? 

Mr.  NICHOU5.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STARK.  One  of  my  main  con- 
cerns In  the  past  has  been  claims  sub- 
mitted for  advertising.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  disallows  "Costs  of 
advertising  desi^^ed  to  promote  the 
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contractor  or  its  products."  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  intent  to  render  unallow- 
able under  this  provision  costs  such  as: 

A  claim  for  $54,141  for  the  salaries 
of  General  Dynamics'  manager  of  ad- 
vertising, director  of  public  affairs  and 
advertising,  and  both  their  secretaries; 
and  a  claim  for  $178,764  tor  Paris  Air 
Show  costs  of  Textron's  Bell  Helicop- 
ter Division? 

And  is  it  also  the  gentleman's  intent 
to  disallow  advertising  such  as  adver- 
tising not  directly  related  to  employ- 
ment advertising,  but  merely  stating 
the  company's  compliance  with  Feder- 
al employment  standards? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  STARK.  Another  cost  category 
of  concern  to  me  is  described  in  your 
amendment  as  "Costs  of  promotional 
items  and  memorabilia.  Including 
models,  gifts,  and  souvenirs."  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  Intent  to  render  imaUow- 
able  under  this  provision  previously 
paid  costs  such  as: 

A  Boeing  claim  for  $8,525  for  gifts  to 
Boeing  employees  to  boost  morale? 

O  1350 

Or  a  claim  for  $5,443  by  Textron's 
Bell  Helicopter  Division  for  give-away 
calendars? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Stabk]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kmoiress  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stabk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Blr.  STARK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman after  I  finish  this  statement, 
that  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  for  engaging  in  this  col- 
loquy with  me  and  once  again  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  amendment  which  I 
think  gets  to  the  heart  of  much  of  our 
allowable  costs  problem,  and  it  is  fair. 
There  is  much  of  this  which  is  percep- 
tual, but  as  the  public  perceives  that 
they  are  not  getting  a  fair  share  of 
their  defense  dollars  it  creates  great 
problems  for  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  legislate  and  see  a  strong  de- 
fense and  a  defense  that  is  economic. 

I  ^predate  his  entering  into  this  la- 
borous  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  jrielding. 

Were  any  of  the  items  mentioned  in 
this  colloquy  payable? 

Mr.  STARK.  They  have  all  been 
paid. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  No,  no;  they  have 
been  discovered.  Are  any  of  them  pay- 
able under  the  existing  regulation  pro- 
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mulgated  In  liureh  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense? 

Mr.  STARK.  Were  any  of  them  pay- 
able under  the  ezlstlnc  regulations? 
That  has  been  a  question  of  some 
debate.  It  would  be  this  gentleman's 
lnterpretatl<»i  that  they  were  not. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Well,  the  gentle- 
man is  interpreting  it  incorrectly,  but 
if  the  gentleman  f  nnn  Alabama  would 
respond,  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  in  my 
initial  statement  I  mentioned  that 
there  are  certain  gray  areas.  Advertis- 
ing, for  example:  if  a  man  has  a  full- 
page  ad  to  advertise  his  submarine  or 
airplane  and  so  forth,  clearly  that  is 
not  an  allowable  cost.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  submits  an  ad  in  which  he 
is  trying  to  employ  electrical  engineers 
or  pipefitters  and  so  forth  to  do  a  de- 
fense Job,  that  is  allowable.  So  these 
are  gray  areas,  a  nimiber  of  them  are, 
and  I  hope  that  is  responsive  to  the 
Question  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STARK.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  Just  a  second  to  indicate  that  as  I 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  my  colloquy 
the  sample  claims  that  I  outlined  have 
been  paid  in  the  past.  Just  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Stark]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kmnmss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stark  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  further. 

What  may  have  been  discovered  or 
even  paid  in  the  past  is  not  the  ques- 
tion that  I  seek  to  have  clarified. 
What  I  seek  to  have  clarified  is:  Does 
this  amendment  do  anything  that  the 
existing  regulation  does  not  do?  And 
does  it  not  have  the  same  gray  areas  in 
it  as  the  existing  regulation?  And  is 
not  this  the  exact  problem  with  trying 
to  mlcromanage  regulatory  matters 
from  the  House  floor? 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  we  have  been  oummlcromanaged 
by  the  outstandtog  accountants  that 
the  defense  contractors  have.  This  is 
an  attempt  to  buttress  our  Govern- 
ment accotmting  officials  who  have  at- 
tempted to  have  these  claims  disal- 
lowed in  the  past,  but  it  is  sort  of  like 
three-card  Molly,  these  claims  shift 
around  on  the  down  cards  and  we  are 
not  looking  at  the  up  cards.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  get  all  the  cards  turned  up.  I 


the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
lone  a  great  Job  in  "»«nng  very 
deaij  that  we  do  not  intend  to  have 
the  taxpayers  pay  for  Junkets  to  the 
Pari4  Air  Show,  that  we  do  not  have 
theni  pay  for  the  self-aggrandizement 
of  the  contractors,  we  do  not  intend  to 
have  them  pay  for  country  club  dues. 
This  spells  it  out  clearly  once  and  for 
all  wtiere  in  the  past  it  has  been  a  gray 

KINDNESS.  But  it  does  not 
spelli  it  out  any  more  clearly  than  the 
curr^t  regulation. 

I1C4  STARK.  I  guess  that  is  a  debate 
und^  which  reasonable  people  could 
differ. 

MH  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chafrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi  STARK.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  liy  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan. 

M4.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yes  it  does,  in  several 
direct  ways.  First,  you  can  have  a  fine. 
Secoiid,  you  can  double  the  cost  that 
was  disallowed  and  make  that  contrac- 
tor ttay  for  it.  Third,  the  amendment 
as  anended  by  the  Hertel-Hopkins 
amendment,  if  they  try  to  do  the  same 
thint  a  second  time  they  can  face 
crimpal  penalties  also. 

Mi.  KINDNESS.  The  genUeman  is 
not  talking  about  Jmtice,  but  talking 
aboi<t  punishment. 

M^.  STARK.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
tima  I  think  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  what  we  call  in  the  private 
sector  incentives.  The  incentive  to  stay 
out  of  Jail  is  a  great  incentive. 

TUe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
timet  of  the  gentleman  from  Calif  omia 
[Mr4  Stark]  has  again  expired. 

(O^  request  of  BCr.  Hxrtil  of  Idlchi- 
gan  jand  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Stak  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minute.  ) 

iSi.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ChaJrman.  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

M|.  STARK.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

h^.  HERTEL  of  M<«^h<g<»i.  I  thank 
my  dolleague. 

Mi.  Chairman,  that  is  the  Important 
thing  that  we  do  have  punishment  for 
these  things  that  have  gone  on.  The 
things  that  have  gone  on  with  taxpay- 
ers' money  being  ripped  off  is  crimi- 
nal. They  would  have  criminal  penal- 
ties If  they  do  the  same  thing  a  second 
tlma  They  should  be  fined  when  they 
try  these  outrageous  cost  submissions, 
country  club  dues,  flying  a  dog  around 
the  country.  These  things  are  wrong. 
Thoce  companies  know  that  they  are 
wrong  to  bill  the  country  for  those 
bill&  We  are  going  to  stop  it  through 
the  iNichols  amendment  to  the  DOD 
authorization. 

So  it  Is  different  from  the  regula- 
tions, far  different.  We  put  teeth  into 
the  regulations  by  putting  them  into 
this  I  statute,   by   serving   notice,   by 
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having  ci  11  penalties,  by  doubling  the 
fine  and  1  avlng  criminal  penalties. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  ylelcl,  that  does  not  get  to  the 
truth.  That  only  gets  to  the  penalty. 
The  truthis  what  we  are  seeking  to  es- 
tablish: what  is  allowable  as  an  indi- 
rect costt  We  are  not  talking  about 
direct  allpcable  costs,  we  are  talking 
about  incgrect  costs.  If  it  is  the  cost  of 
doing  business  that  is  normally  allow- 
able, that  is  one  thing,  and  only  a  por- 
tion of  it  would  be  allocable  to  a  par- 
ticular contract.  But  when  we  decide 
that  we  a^  going  to  establish  criminal 
penalti^for  the  misdetermlnation  of 
some  expeaaib,  then  we  are  going 
pretty  far. 

Mr.  ST^K.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  io  this  in  the  Tax  Code  and 
where  somebody  misinterprets  the 
Tax  Codf  they  can  have  a  long  paid 
vacation  at  Government  expense.  We 
are  trying  to  instill  some  of  the  same 
volimtary  incentive  into  the  defense 
contractors  through  lb.  Nichols'  ou^ 
standing  I  amendment.  Oftentimes  we 
need  a  little  compliance  incentive.  I 
think  thit  is  what  the  bill  does  ably, 
as  well  las  identifsring  very  clearly 
which  thmgs  should  not  be  chargeable 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HtRTEL  of  Michigan.  If  the 
gentleman  would  }rleld  on  that  point. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield.       | 

Mr.  H^TEL  of  Michigan.  The  fact 
is  if  we  lust  carry  through  with  the 
regulation  when  people  are  caught 
committing  improper  billing,  wrongful 
id  nothing  is  done,  then  the 
not  stopped.  It  is  hard  for 
irs  with  the  billions  and  bil- 
^lollars  to  be  spent  to  catch 
these  things.  We  are  saying  when  they 
try  to  get  away  with  it  a  second  time, 
the  very  same  thing,  they  can  get  a 
criminal  penalty.  We  are  saying  that 
they  Just  cannot  give  the  money  back 
with  no  loss,  no  risk  to  the  contractor 
by  having  improper  billing  but  instead 
there  can  be  a  fine,  there  can  be  a  dou- 
bling of  the  cost  for  that  improper 
billing.  Tftiat  is  why  we  ought  to  back 
the  Nlchals  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  But  you  go  further 
than  thai,  you  can  say  that  they  for- 
feit the  whole  claim  in  addition  to  the 
fine. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  best  part. 

Mr.  ^\DHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Ctiairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  think  we  are  uncovering 
some  very  interesting  aspects  of  this 
well-intentioned  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Stark]  ^ho  preceded  me  in  the  well 
entered  Into  a  lengthy  colloquy  with 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  I 
would  ll]:e  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
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amendment,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Ntch- 
OLs].  if  I  yield  to  him,  would  he  answer 
a  few  questions  of  mine? 

Mr.  NICHOU3. 1  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  beUeve  that  in  the 
colloquy  the  implication  was  that  de- 
fense contractors  who  had  expenses  at 
country  clubs  or  for  transportation  or 
for  incentive  builders  at  their  plants, 
advertising,  and  so  forth,  could  not 
charge  these  things  off  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. I>oes  that  mean,  and  is  that  the 
intent,  that  in  allowable  costs  these 
types  of  items  could  not  be  itemized  as 
direct  items  of  overhead  to  be  charged 
to  a  cost-plus  contract? 
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Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  genUeman.  I  be- 
lieve, is  correct  on  that.  Now.  the  gen- 
tleman understands  that  there  are  cer- 
tain charges  that  are  allowable  under 
Internal  Revenue  that  would  not  be 
allowable  under  cost  charges  to  the 
Government. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is  get- 
ting at  is  a  certain  cost  of  overhead 
that  is  associated  with  the  building  of 
this  particular  weapons  system 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Of  a  specific  con- 
tract. 

Mr.  NICHOU3.  Tett 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Now.  let  us  take 
those  same  expenses,  if  we  might,  and 
I  would  ask  the  chairman,  are  ex- 
penses for  advertiidng  and  incentive 
builders  and  country  club  member- 
ships, in  the  normal  course  of  busi- 
ness, deductible  from  corporate  gross 
profits  as  business  expense  and  there- 
fore deductible  from  income  tax?  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NICHOI£.  I  have  no  objection 
to  what  interpretation  Internal  Reve- 
nue, places  on  costs  of  this  kind.  I 
simply  say.  we  cannot  charge  them  to 
a  defense  contractor. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  beUeve  the  genUe- 
man said  in  response  to  one  of  the 
questions  diu-ing  your  colloquy  with 
the  genUeman  from  California  that  a 
lot  of  these  which  he  mentioned  were 
heretofore  considered  gray  areas,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  NICHOUS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  That  is  the  reason  that— it  is 
impossible  to  define— we  have  set  out 
nine  areas  in  which  we  say  "thou  shall 
not."  but  there  are  many  other  areas 
that  are  gray  areas,  and  we  have  to 
leave  that  interpretation  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  we  expect  him  to 
spell  these  areas  out,  to  do  some  clari- 
fication, as  needed. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  response  in  the 
area  that  has  to  do  with  the  normal 
operation  of  a  business  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  who  preceded  the  previous 
speaker  in  the  well,  for  bringing  up 
the  situation  about  the  perception 
amongst  the  American  people  that  the 
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Congress  ought  to  start  defense  con- 
tractor-bashing. 

I  would  like  also  to  point  out  that  we 
are  merely  scratching  the  Up  of  the 
Iceberg,  as  It  enters,  into  Uiese  areas  of 
certain  kinds  of  contracts. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  these  Unds  of  amend- 
ments are  very,  very  difficult  to 
oppose,  and  at  the  same  time  are  very, 
very  difficult  to  draft  in  minutely  cor- 
rect detalL 

That  is  why  I  think  we  have  given 
gray  area  resolution  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  throw  the  ball,  as  it 
were,  into  his  court  and  thereby, 
again,  relieve  ourselves  of  the  need  to 
be  precise  or  re^onslble.  I  think  it  is 
also  part  of  the  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  in,  that  we  are  scared  to 
death  by  perceptions  that  we  are  our- 
selves have  helped  create. 

The  perception  that  is  being  left 
with  the  public  and  with  the  Memben 
of  this  body  is.  unfortunately,  that  we 
are  going  to  put  a  bunch  of  ocHiq>lra- 
tors  in  Jail  for  involving  themselves  in 
gray  areas.  We  ought  not  Jail  people 
for  being  perceived  to  be  in  a  gray 


I  would  Just  suggest  that  as  one  who 
came  from  the  business  world  to  enter 
politics,  in  the  hopes  that  we  might 
engender  some  better  business  prac- 
tices within  the  Government,  rather 
than  hashing  and  thrMh^ng  the  busi- 
ness community  of  this  country. 

I  think  that  while  we  are  discussing 
something  that  Is  of  very  definite 
value,  we  are  talking  about  only  a 
small  section  of  the  contracting. 

(By  unanimous  otmsent,  Mr.  Badham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  Intmt  Is.  with- 
out question,  that  we  are  trying  to 
undo  a  bad  perc^tion  that  has  been 
created;  we  are  trying  to  clean  up 
some  areas  of  abuse  in  the  procure- 
ment process. 

May  I.  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Members  of  this  body 
suggest,  however,  that  there  are  other 
areas  upon  which  we  do  not  touch, 
and  cannot. 

We  have  a  growing  number  of  con- 
tracts made  with  industry  and  the 
Government,  called  firm,  fixed-price 
contracts.  In  these  kinds  of  contracts, 
the  contractors,  small,  medium,  or 
large,  can  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  provide  a  certain  number  of 
items,  systems,  things,  engines  or 
whatever  at  a  certain  price. 

Now  comes  the  Government  with 
greater  and  greater  irequency  with 
the  help  of  the  press  against  these 
contractors  and  accuses  them  of 
making  excess  profits. 

Let  me  explain  Just  a  bit  if  I  might. 
When  a  firm-fixed  contract  is  signed 
between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  a  contractor,  it  is  a 
contract;  whether  it  is  the  Govern- 
ment and  an  industry,  or  whether  it  is 
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party  A  or  party  B  it  is  a  contract,  and 
both  sides  enter  that  contract. 

For  the  Government  then  to  come 
ba<*  and  cry  "abuse  and  fraud"  and 
"excess  profits"  after  the  signing  of 
the  contract  which  they  signed  with- 
out force  or  duress  I  think  is  giving  a 
perception  that  is  wrong. 

It  is  saying  that  in  some  cases,  a  per- 
son's profit  is  not  legitimate,  even 
though  it  has  been  signed  in  contract. 
That  is  not  addressed  in  this  overbur- 
dened, but  should  be  addrosed. 

It  should  be  addressed,  because  if  we 
have  contracting  officers  representing 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  I 
am  afraid  we  do  in  some  cases  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  competence  aitd  a 
lack  of  expertise;  not  necessarily  by 
their  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  the 
system  that  keeps  rotating  contracting 
officers  around  so  they  are  prohibited 
from  gaining  expertise;  and  they  ate 
brought  into  the  system  without  ex- 
pertise. 

I  think  these  are  things  at  which  we 
must  look,  and  must  look  very  closely. 
We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  our  haste  to  disabuse  ourselves  of 
pubUc  perception  that  there  is  wrong- 
doing being  done,  that  when  we  try  to 
draft  the  perfect  law.  we  are  going  to 
fall  into  several  traps,  which  wm  add 
cost  to  contracts,  to  the  Pentagon,  and 
therefore  to  the  taxpayers,  a  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  time  and  money  for 
studies,  remrts.  the  redoing  of  con- 
tracts. chedUng,  auditors,  and  so 
forth,  which  money  might  better  be 
saved  with  a  better  system  of  contract- 
ing. 

So  I  Just  suggest  to  the  body  that 
this  is  not  going  to  be  a  pslliative;  it  is 
weU  intentioned;  what  is  in  it  is  prob- 
ably good  for  the  most  part,  but  let  us 
not  be  deluded  into  the  belief  that  this 
is  going  to  end  all  our  problems  in  the 
procurement  process. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Would  the  genUe- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  his  comments,  which  hit  right 
at  one  of  the  very  basic  problems,  of 
establishing  greater  competency  in  our 
procurement  process.  That  is  our 
proper  domain,  and  we  ought  to  be 
working  on  that,  it  seems  to  me.  and 
the  gentieman  has  brought  it  out  very 
clearly. 

We  need  that  competence,  and  the 
establishment  of  regularity  about  the 
contracting  that  we  do  not  have  in  a 
lot  of  places  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
is  causing  a  lot  of  our  problems  with 
ineptitude  in  contracting,  resulting  in 
the  Idnd  of  situations  that  ought  not 
to  occur  to  begin  with. 

We  are  not  helping  by  emotionally 
reacting  here  to  country  club  dues  and 
things  like  that  which,  you  know,  it  is 
nice  to  talk  about  it;  it  sounds  colorful; 
but  it  does  not  mean  a  single  thing  in 
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tenxu  of  establishing  a  better  prociire- 
ment  process,  and  we  need  that  Oov- 
emmentwlde  and  we  need  to  take  into 
account  the  other  parts  of  Govern- 
ment purchasing  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  when  we  are 
about  it. 

Mr.  BADHABC  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  him  In  suggesting  to 
the  body  that  all  the  problems  are  not 
going  to  be  solved  by  the  process  en- 
tered into  today,  however  well  inten- 
tioned. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCURDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Nichols  amendment.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations, which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
being  a  member,  and  also  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, who  provided  excellent  leader- 
ship in  working  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  an  amendment  which  is 
very  sensible,  which  is  very  serious;  in 
many  resi>ect8  perhaps  does  not  go  far 
enough,  but  I  think  that  the  effort 
that  is  being  made  is  substantial  and 
that  we  are  dealing  with  more  than 
perceptions,  as  the  gentleman  who 
proceeded  me  had  indicated. 

We  are  dealing  with  more  than  per- 
ceptions. We  are  talking  about  actual 
abuses.  We  talk  about  perceptions  and 
timing;  well,  the  timing  happens  to  be 
that  the  Congress  and  the  United 
States  is  alerted  to  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem, and  are  extremely  concerned,  and 
if  anything,  they  are  Just  flat  mad. 

Now.  how  do  we  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem? There  is  nothing  new  in  this: 
these  recommendations  have  been 
made  before.  It  is  Just  that  there  was 
brought  to  light  some  abuses  by  cer- 
tain contractors. 

I  chaired  a  special  panel  on  procure- 
ment reform  3V^  years  ago,  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  we  made  are 
now  going  to  be  amendments  brought 
to  the  floor  today,  and  I  would  com- 
mend the  chairman,  the  chairman 
emeritus  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Mr.  Price,  for  seeing  and 
having  the  foresight  to  look  at  this 
problem  over  a  period  of  time. 
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And  we  have  looked  at  this  problem. 
But  there  was  not  the  consensus.  We 
were  in  an  early  stage,  from  1981  up  to 
the  present  time,  building  and  rebuild- 
ing our  national  defenses.  And  the 
Government  overlooked.  I  think,  the 
many  major  concerns  as  to  the  proper 
type  of  procurement  reform.  Competi- 
tion was  one  of  those.  Dual  sourcing 
was  one  of  those  recommendations 
that  we  made,  that  today  will  be 
passed,  and  it  is  about  time.  But  these 


are  noi  automatic  solutions.  It  is  going 
to  takt  time  to  enforce  them. 

I  wofild  commend  the  administration 
early  fn  in  the  21  Carlucci  initiatives. 
They  Were  very  good.  They  were  great 
on  pai^r.  But  they  were  not  enforced. 

Whitt  we  are  having  to  do  today  is 
put  sime  teeth  In  those  provisions 
that  people  have  been  sponsoring  for 
some  time. 

We  trere  talking  about  the  prociire- 
ment  process.  Let  us  not  forget  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  facing  the  entire 
procuKment  area— and  that  is  Con- 
gress, the  way  we  do  business  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  when  we  look  at  the  budget- 
ing pipcess.  Let  us  not  forget  that  by 
havinf  an  annual  budget  process  that 
delays  the  implementation  of  budgets, 
we  are  adding  costs  to  the  defense 
budget.  I  think  one  of  the  amend- 
ments that  I  offered  that  was  accepted 
and  passed  in  the  committee,  at  the 
committee  level,  was  to  have  a  study 
and  come  up  with  recommendations 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
analyas  of  the  impact  of  a  biannual 
budget,  to  get  away  from  this  annual 
process  of  rehashing  each  of  these 
issues  ad  nauseam. 

I  think  we  are  finding  out  that  by 
going  to  a  multiyear  procurement  and 
other  areas,  that  we  can  save  money 
but  at  the  same  time  provide  some  sta- 
bility for  defense  procurement.  But 
the  important  thing,  also,  to  many  of 
my  c(4leagues  who  are  Just  now  enter- 
ing this  debate  on  the  procurement 
issues,  that  the  importance  of  a  bian- 
nual budget  is  that  it  improves  our 
ability  to  oversee  the  defense  budget- 
ing process.  With  that  increased  over- 
sight, we  have  the  opportunity  to 
ferret  out  some  of  these  problems  and 
identify  them  early  enough  to  resolve 
them. 

So  I  would  ask  my  colleagues  not 
only  to  support  this  amendment  but  to 
conslqer  some  of  the  other  provisions 
that  ^re  long-term  stabilizing  provi- 
sions, such  as  biaimual  budgeting, 
which,  we  in  the  Congress  have  respon- 
sibility to  follow  through  with. 

Again,  I  hope  that  the  step  we  take 
today  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion to  bring  to  bear  some  pressure  to 
improve  some  of  the  oversights  and 
correct  some  of  the  abuses  and  per- 
haps again  to  build  upon  the  consen- 
sus in  the  House  that  something 
shoul^  be  done  for  procurement 
reforqi,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
not  iist  stopping  at  the  contractor's 
door,  t>r  at  the  Pentagon's  door,  but  we 
must  look  at  ourselves  and  Improve 
the  wky  that  we  do  budgeting  here  on 
Capital  Hill. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words; 

Mr.  Chairman,  two  of  the  previous 
speakers,  specifically  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from 
Calif(9Tila,  are  very  thoughtful  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  no  one  thai- 
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lenges  that  whatsoever.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  mentioned  the  word 
"truth."  The  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia mentioned  the  word  "perception." 
I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  "the 
truth  is  what  the  people  perceive  it  to 
be,"  and  thieir  perception  today  in  this 
area  of  allowable  cost  is  that  there  is 
no  dlscipliiie,  that  there  is  no  punish- 
ment belngj  submitted  to  these  defense 
contractor^. 

If  I  could  relate  a  personal  story  for 
Just  1  minute  to  my  colleagues  involv- 
ing my  son,  whom  I  like,  as  we  all  like 
the  people!  involved  with  the  defense 
contractors,  we  all  know  them  and  we 
all  like  th9m.  My  son  is  14  years  old. 
He  is  at  thit  stage  of  his  life  where  he 
has  grown  to  be  too  big  for  me  to 
whip.  That  does  not  mean  that  I  do 
not  like  him  any  longer.  It  Just  means 
that  since  he  is  too  big  for  me  to  whip 
I  have  to  change  the  discipline  meth- 
ods that  are  applied,  when  he  doesn't 
do  what  I  asked  him  to  do. 

And  I  submit  to  the  membership 
that  what  we  have  been  doing  in  the 
past  is  not  working,  clearly.  Maybe  the 
defense  contractors,  like  my  son.  per- 
haps have  grown  too  big  for  us  to 
whip.  If  that  is  the  case.  I  submit  to 
you  that  v»e  need  to  change  the  disci- 
pline that  we  have  which  applies  to 
unallowable  cost.  I  think  that  the 
Nichols  amendment  is  one  that  will 
apply  mori  discipline  and  make  those 
changes  necessary  to  make  unallow- 
able costs  unattractive.  I  highly  rec- 
ommend that  you  give  it  a  shot,  be- 
cause cleaijly  what  we  are  doing  now  is 
not  the  way  to  discipline  military  con- 
tractors that  perhaps,  like  my  son. 
need  occ^ionally  to  be  reminded 
there  Is  such  a  thing  as  responsible  be- 
havior. 

I  yield  ti  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  OhiojlMr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASlCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  li  appreciate  the  concern  of 
those  who  worry  about  mlcromanage- 
ment  of  the  Pentagon.  I  think  there  is 
legitimate  concern  in  that  area.  How- 
ever, I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  through  two  sessions  of  Con- 
gress has  passed  legislation  that  does 
not  bring  up  or  is  not  reason  to  have 
fears  about  micromanagement. 

Let  me  Just  very  quickly  point  to  a 
couple  of  programs:  The  Competition 
Advocate  General  Program,  which  es- 
tablished offices  in  all  the  services,  to 
get  greater  competition  within  the 
services.  Those  people  are  doing  an 
outstandiqg  Job  in  trying  to  compete 
things  that  have  not  been  competed 
before.  Gmng  with  the  definitions  on 
sole  sourcf,  we  are  saying  now  that 
very  few  programs  that 
ought  to  be  sole-sourced.  We  are  now 
seeing  it  ^rtth  the  P-20.  the  fruit  of 
our  labor.  If  you  take  a  look  at  the 
area  of  rqverse  engineering,  we  take 
data  rights  and  try  to 
low  those  parts  are  made  so 
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that  we  can  break  them  out  for  com- 
petition. The  issue  of  proprietary 
rights  themselves  has  not  gone  far 
enough,  but  we  have  made  progress 
there.  In  the  area  of  progress  pay- 
ments, we  have  now.  with  pressure  out 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
asked  the  Pentagon  to  put  pressure  on 
the  contractors.  They  went  along  with 
us  In  lowering  progress  payments  from 
90  down  to  80  percent,  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment the  ability  to  hold  money  and 
have  leverage  rather  than  overpaying 
contractors. 

And  in  the  Nichols  bill,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, we  have  a  black  and  white  situa- 
tion. 

Let  me  Just  very  briefly  point  out 
there  are  two  sets  of  costs  that  go  with 
reimbursing  contractors.  There  are 
direct  costs  and  there  are  Indirect 
costs.  Direct  costs  are  pretty  easy  to 
determine  because  those  are  the  costs 
of  material  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. The  indirect  costs  are  the  over- 
head costs.  Those  are  things  like  ad- 
vertising, things  like  public  relations. 
And  what  happened  was  that  contrac- 
tors, operating  within  this  gray  area, 
were  able  to  submit  bills  that  they 
claimed  were  legitimate.  Many  audi- 
tors said  they  were  not  legitimate. 
Many  of  the  costs  were  disallowed. 
What  Mr.  Nichols  tries  to  do  in  his 
amendment  is  clearly  define  black  and 
white:  These  things  are  permissible, 
these  things  are  not.  You  should  not 
file  under  this  set  of  circumstances; 
you  can  file  under  this  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

It  also  gives  some  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  define  what  is 
permissible  in  a  variety  of  areas 
beyond  the  nine  areas  where  the  Nich- 
ols bill  sets  black  and  white.  I  think 
everybody  connected  to  the  DOD  at 
this  point  says  that  is  exactly  what  we 
need.  Operating  within  this  gray  area 
is  what  creates  the  problem.  We  are 
going  to  set  out  rules.  We  are  not 
making  them  complicated,  we  are  not 
making  them  difficult.  We  are  saying 
that  you  should  not  have  the  cost  of 
country  club  fees,  you  should  not  have 
the  cost  of  alcohol,  you  ought  not 
have  promotional  items  like  models 
and  gifts,  you  ought  not  be  able  to  Join 
a  social  or  dining  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Hopkins]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
continue  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kasich]. 

Mr.  KASICH.  They  Just  clearly  set 
out  where  we  can  do  what  we  can  do.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  micromanage- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Frankly,  I  think  there  are 
many  within  the  Pentagon  who  en- 
dorse what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
bill;  and  that  section  that  allows  us  to 
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additionally  hold  leverage,  hold  the 
money,  with  the  interim  billing  rates, 
is  another  step  forward,  and  I  know 
people  in  the  Pentagon  support  that. 
They  do  not  view  It  as  micixmianage- 
ment.  We  are  talking  about  reformets 
who  want  to  make  sure  we  better 
define  what  we  can  and  what  we 
cannot  do. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  yielding. 

Ui.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House.  I  rise,  first  of  all.  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the 
chairman  of  the  Investigations  Bub- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  likewtse  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oemowei. 
who  held  the  Joint  hearings  which  are 
the  origins  of  the  legislation  that  came 
to  the  floor.  To  praise  for  them  should 
be  added  commendation  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Kentucky  as 
well  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  SpemcbI.  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Nichols 
amendment,  most  especially  that  ver- 
sion of  it  that  emanated  from  the  com- 
mittee following  its  hearings  and  de- 
liberations of  the  committee,  both  in 
the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  full 
committee. 

D  1420 

This  matter  was  investigated,  stud- 
ied, legislation  deliberately  written;  de- 
liberately amended,  and  let  me  say 
how  pleasing  it  was  as  an  experience 
for  this  relatively  new  Member  of  the 
Congress  to  have  worked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama, 
and  the  very  positive  helpful  manner 
in  which  he  gave  consideration  to  sug- 
gestions made  to  him  as  to  how  to  im- 
prove the  bill,  without  any  sense  of 
egocentrlsm  or  pride  of  authorship, 
but  what  is  the  best  bill  that  we  can 
bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  misgivings 
not  about  the  Nichols  bill  or  the 
amendment,  as  it  emerged  from  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 
I  do  have  some  observations  that  I 
think  need  to  be  made  in  terms  of  the 
legislative  process  in  the  way  we  are 
going  about  legislating  with  reference 
to  this  bill,  and  I  suspect,  too  many 
others. 

Committees  meet,  function,  study, 
have  the  closest  Insight,  have  the  most 
information,  devote  more  time  and 
more  thought  to  legislation  than  nec- 
essarily the  Members  of  the  body  gen- 
erally. Yet.  we  come  to  the  floor  today 
and  here  is  the  Nichols  bill  with  all 
the  deliberation  which  preceded  It 
being  dramatically  and  importantly 
changed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  have  some  con- 
cerns as  to  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
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ments  to  the  original  legislation  which 
brought  Into  being  a  subpoena  power 
are  going  to  be  something  that  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  serve  the  broader 
public  Interest.  I  say  this  because  of  a 
concern  for  precedent;  of  giving  sub- 
poena power  to  executive  agencies 
which  is  a  rather  radical  departure 
from  the  norm  of  American  law. 

Further,  I  would  think  that  it  may 
be  an  Incentive  for  our  defense  con- 
tracting community  not  to  tna^f 
records  that  may  then  result  in  Inter- 
nal corporate  documents  being  subpoe- 
naed and  the  hassel  that  they  would 
have  to  go  through  if  this  turns  out  to 
be  the  case.  I  think  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  overkill,  and  I  think  we  may 
be  i4>proaching  it  with  reference  to 
the  subpoena  powers. 

Further,  with  reference  to  a  new  and 
specific  criminal  sanction  for  what 
amounts  to  contractor  abuse  or  false 
certification  of  claims  or  knowing  mis- 
statements to  the  Government,  it  has 
been  my  thought  that  these  were  al- 
ready matters  which  were  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  where  there  had 
been  a  knowingly  false  claim  that 
would  materially  adversely  affect  the 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  extent  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  am  not  concerned  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  give  recourse  or 
relief  to  anyone  who  has  knowingly 
tried  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  upon  the 
people  or  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  much  to  the  contrary.  I  would 
applaud  them  being  properly  prosecut- 
ed, and  when  successfully  prosecuted, 
being  punished. 

However,  there  is  a  concern  that  in 
something  that  is  as  nebulous  as  Gov- 
ernment contract  law  has  been,  and 
even  with  the  statutory  clarifications 
and  the  Insistence,  through  the  stat- 
ute, on  further  regulatory  clarification 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, there  are  always  going  to 
remain  very  gray  areas  where  people 
in  good  faith  can  make  a  business 
Judgment,  and  I  hesitate  to  see  people 
having  made  such  a  judgment  subject- 
ed to  the  risk  of  an  overzealous  pros- 
ecutor and  bringing  criminal  charges 
against  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bateman]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bate- 
man  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  briefly 
like  to  clarify  that  point:  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brought  it  up.  Originally  in 
the  committee,  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  False  Claim  Act 
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would  cover  these  provisions  in  the 
Nichols  amendment.  The'  problem 
being  that  if  somebody  submits  even 
an  outrageous  claim,  but  it  is  truthful. 
therefore,  it  is  not  a  false  claim.  So  if 
scHuebody  submitted  a  bill  for  buying 
50  tickets  to  the  Superbowl  and  sub- 
mitted it  as  such,  it  would  not  be  a 
false  claim,  it  would  be  a  disallowed 
claim.  Since  it  was  not  a  false  claim, 
we  could  not  prosecute  under  the 
False  Claim  Act. 

Our  amendment  says  that  if  they 
submit  a  disallowed  billing  that  is  the 
very  same  thing  that  was  disallowed 
before,  so  they  are  on  notice  that  they 
cannot  buy  football  tickets,  for  in- 
stance, under  this  amendment,  they 
do  it  again  the  next  year,  the  same 
corporation,  then  they  can  be  pros- 
ecuted under  criminal  law. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Reclaiming  my 
time.  I  am  not  opposing  the  Nichols 
amendment  even  with  the  appendage 
to  it  of  these  provisions,  to  the  extent 
they  are  necessary.  The  gentleman 
states  the  case  that  they  are.  I  ap- 
plaud them  becatise  it  is  certainly  not 
my  design  to  see  people  who  are  guilty 
of  fraud  against  the  United  States  go 
without  being  subject  to  punishment 
and  in  fact  being  punished. 

In  view  of  the  fact  my  time  is  run- 
ning and  there  is  another  observation 
I  think  needs  to  be  made  here,  let  me 
get  to  it  and  conclude  with  this  point: 
Most  of  that  which  we  have  read  and 
heard  about  abuse  in  the  military  or 
defense  contracting  area  are  inci- 
dences which  relate  to  settlement  of 
claims  which  go  back  to  the  late 
1970's,  and  in  most  instances  if  not  aU, 
claims  adjusted  or  presented  for  ad- 
justment as  long  ago  as  1981.  We 
therefore  are  essentially  dealing  in  the 
context  of  the  1970's  and  how  this 
Congress  funded  and  authorized  our 
national  defense  and  the  procurement 
of  what  is  necessary  thereto. 

This  Congress  was  very  niggardly  in 
providing  for  national  defense  during 
the  seventies  and  it  is  a  part  of  our 
problem  of  having  to  do  so  much 
during  the  1980's  to  play  catchup  in 
areas  of  vital  importance  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

During  the  seventies,  because  the 
CoDgnaa  was  not  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating sufficient  levels  for  the 
Department  of  Defense,  we  created 
necessarily  a  gamesmanship  within 
the  Pentagon,  which  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  connived  at,  of  under- 
estimating the  cost  of  procuring  mili- 
tary sjrstems  and  weapons  systems. 
This  leading  to  a  scenario  where  con- 
tracts were  let  based  upon  not  a  fixed 
price,  but  at  a  presumed  or  ostensible 
estimate  of  what  the  cost  would  be. 
Thereafter  the  program  having  been 
authorized  and  funded  at  that  level 
necessitating  readjustments,  reevalua- 
tions.  changes  in  the  contracts,  claims 
for  excess  cost  above  the  original,  ten- 
tatively agreed  price,  and  this  created 


a  very  difficult  and  adversarial  rela- 
tionship between  the  contractor  and 
the  Government.  It  was  almost  pre- 
dictably that  this  would  be  the  case. 

Since  1981,  the  Department  of  De- 
fenset  and  it  deserves  to  have  the 
praisi  of  the  Congress  for  this,  has 
done  a  very  great  deal,  not  at  the  in- 
sistence of  the  Congress,  but  by  the 
sounder  administration  of  their  au- 
thority over  defense  procurement,  to 
contailn  the  cost  of  military  systems. 
We  do  not  read  about  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  In  claims  of  excess 
cost  In  disputes  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  today  as  we  did 
during  the  1970's  and  into  1981. 

I  can  tell  you  with  some  assurance 
and  ^th  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  as 
to  thp  shipyard  that  I  happen  to  rep- 
resent in  Newport  News,  VA.  that  I 
modeptly  look  upon  as  the  finest  ship- 
yard in  the  world,  the  1970's  were  re- 
plete with  claims  of  excess  charges 
and  overcharges  and  underestimating 
or  oversubmission  of  costs. 

In  ijhe  era  in  which  we  are  now  oper- 
ating; that  shipyard  is  building  naval 
vessels  ahead  of  time  and  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  under  estimated 
costsj  It  is  a  part  of  the  reason  why  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  alone 
more  than  $2  billion  has  been  saved 
from,  what  was  estimated  to  be  the 
cost  pf  delivering  the  ships  that  the 
Congt^ss  authorized  and  iu>propriated 
fimd^  for. 

Th^  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Batemah]  has  expired. 

(Oii  request  of  Mr.  Knromss  and  by 
unammous  consent,  Mr.  Batkuan  was 
aUowfed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
mlnulies.) 

D  1430 

Mrl  BATEMAN.  Let  me  Just  con- 
cludQ  with  this  thought.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  the  American  people, 
and  Imost  especially,  certainly,  the 
American  Congress,  xmderatand  that  a 
great  deal  that  is  positive  has  been  ao- 
compftished  in  improving  defense  pro- 
cur^ient  practices  and  in  saving  the 
taxi«yers  of  America  money.  It  is  not 
a  peifect  system.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues there  is  no  perfect  system  that 
is  going  to  be  administered  by  human 
bein^ 

Fninkly.  I  suspect  that  procurement 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  is  large- 
ly na  different  than  the  procurement 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  we  do  not  even  focus  on  and 
whlcli  do  not  stand  indicted  or 
charged  by  anyone.  There  will  be 
abuate  and  congressional  over^ht  is 
important  and  I  i^plaud  the  notion  of 
the  f entleman  from  Oldahoma  of  bi- 
ennigl  budgeting  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  It  ought  to  be  improved.  I 
hope  It  will  be  Improved,  and  hope  to 
be  a  part  of  improving  it,  but  let  us 
not  kwe  sight  of  the  fact  that  aU  that 
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!  is  not  negative.  There  are, 
ne  positive  factors. 

3NESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
nan  yield? 

EMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
leman  from  Ohio. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 


is  out  thei 
indeed,  so| 
Mr. 

the  gentle 

Mr.  BA1 
to  the  get 

Mr.  KINDNESS, 
man  for  y^lding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  comment  about  there 
being  progress  here  and  there,  and  to 
the  extent  that  we  create  an  abrasive 
and  adversarial  situation  between  the 
Government  and  contractors,  we  will 
have  the  ^ame  troubles  we  have  been 
dealing  ^th  since  the  Civil  War. 
which  was  the  beginning  of  the  legal 
history  of  these  problems  that  led  up 
to  the  Contract  Disputes  Act  of  1978. 

The  gentleman  was  engaged  a 
moment  ^o  in  a  colloquy  about  the 
criminal  penalty  aspects  of  the  amend- 
ment that  is  before  us,  the  Nichols 
amendment,  and  it  is  entirely  unclear 
to  me  how  criminal  penalties  are  going 
to  operate  because  the  amendment 
states  thit  these  disallowable  items 
shall  be  a^^pealed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  section  7  of  the  Government 
Contract  JAppeals  Act.  The  Secretary 
of  Defen^  finding  to  disallow  a  cost 
and  to  require  repasmient  by  a  con- 
tractor shall  be  considered  a  final  deci- 
sion for  Purposes  of  section  6  of  the 
Contract  CMsputes  Act  of  1978,  and  it 
is  appealable. 

At  what  point  would  the  criminal 
penalties  be  brought  into  play  after  a 
second  incident?  It  is  not  very  clear. 
Criminal  laws  made  on  this  House 
floor  are  often  quite  coarsely  consid- 
ered and  coarsely  drafted.  This  one  is 
the  ultimate  with  the  amendment  that 
has  been  added,  I  think.  There  is  no 
way  I  call  see  that  a  court  clearly 
could  determine  how  to  apply  criminal 
penalties.' 

Mr.  bAteb^AN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken  to  the  extent  that 
he  points  out  technical  flaws  in  the 
way  the  biU  is  written.  Neither  you 
nor  I  or  anyone  wants  a  free  ride  and 
someone  not  subject  to  a  penalty  who 
has  knowingly  sought  to  defraud  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's contem  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  hastily  drafting  something  that 
ought  to  I  have  been  more  carefully 


crafted. 

Let  me  I 
tion  to 
these  pi 


to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
amendment  that  relates  all 
.     ,  Isions  to  subcontractors.  A 
subcontractor  is  paid  through  his  gen- 
eral contiictor  for  his  indirect  costs. 

TART  » QUIKY 

Mr.  H<>PKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuBBiif ).  tThe  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  inter^t  of  time,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  NicpoLS]   how   many  Members 
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have  indicated  a  desire  to  speak  on 
this  issue.  We  have  on  this  side  three 
Members  who  have  indicated  a  desire 
to  talk. 

Bar.  NICHOI^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  advise  the  gentleman  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  additional  requests 
for  time.  The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  SiKORSKi]  has  a  technical 
amendment.  The  amendment  that  we 
are  on  at  the  present  time,  of  course, 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Brtamt]. 

Could  I  ask  if  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  speak  for  or  against 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  BrtamtI? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we 
only  have  three  Members  on  this  side 
who  have  indicated  a  desire  to  speak. 

B4r.  NICHOLS.  Who  wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chidrman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Nichols  amendment.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. I  think  it  is  very  important  that 
we  try  to  bring  about  some  fimdamen- 
tal  change  here. 

While  I  recognize  the  argimients  of 
possibly  overdoing,  it  looks  to  me  as  if 
we  are  trying  to  Just  draw  some 
straight  lines  here,  where  we  know 
what  is  allowable  and  what  is  not  al- 
lowable, and  I  think  that  is  extremely 
important.  If  we  did  not  have  this 
problem,  we  would  not  have  the  dog 
kennels,  and  so  forth.  I  sort  of  view 
this,  having  Just  recently  gotten  my 
dog  out  of  a  dog  kennel  for  a  few  days' 
stay,  as  a  very  expensive  lesson  for  the 
Federal  Government,  and  something 
that  we  need  to  straighten  out  here.  I 
would  view  it  as  putting  a  leash  on  the 
dog  kennel. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  First  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Nichols],  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Bryamt],  the  genUeman  from 
Bflchigan  [Mr.  Hertkl],  and  others  on 
the  committee  for  putting  together 
what  I  think  is  an  excellent  bill  at  this 
point.  I  Just  wanted  to  touch  on  a  few 
things. 

In  the  amendments  we  have  passed 
so  far,  we  are  dealing  with  certifica- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
bill.  It  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
contractor  rather  than  on  the  U.S. 
Government.  All  we  are  doing  is  re- 
quiring or  asking  the  defense  contrac- 
tor to  merely  state  that  he  has  not  fal- 
sified any  of  the  claims  that  he  has 
made. 

Also  built  into  the  amendments,  we 
have  defined  what  costs  are.  the  illegal 
and  the  legal  costs,  and  into  that  we 
have  also  built-in  penalties  where  we 
have  actually  put  some  teeth  in  so  we 
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have   deterrents   to   stop   this   crime 
from  happening  any  longer. 

I  suppose  we  can  ask.  and  as  we 
watch  the  debate  today,  we  can 
wonder  what  we  are  actually  trying  to 
accomplish  today.  In  my  opinion, 
being  from  Connecticut.  I  have  a  great 
many  contractors,  and  I  am  very  con- 
cerned. Quite  frankly.  I  proposed  a  bill 
earlier  in  the  session  that  went  right 
after  the  CEO's,  requiring  them  to  be 
responsible  for  fraudulent  claims.  But 
I  am  also  very  concerned  about  all 
those  employees  who  wort  for  the 
contractors.  I  would  like  to  think  that 
what  we  are  doing  today  is  stopping 
ripoffs  without  layoffs.  The  reason  I 
say  that  Is  that  at  this  point  we  watch 
the  Department  of  Defense,  we  watch- 
Cap  Weinberger,  reaching  out  and 
looking  at  the  ABC  Corp..  and  because 
of  public  sentiment,  turning  to  the 
ABC  Corp.  and  telUng  them  "Well, 
maybe  your  chainnan  should  step 
down."  and  turning  to  the  XYZ  Corp. 
and  inferring  that  "Perhaps  we  will  no 
longer  do  business  with  you  as  a  con- 
tractor, or  we  will  stop  making  con- 
tracts with  you  for  a  certain  amount 
of  time." 

I  think  those  are  very  scary  tactics. 
What  actually  hm>pens  is  that  if, 
indeed.  Uiat  happens  and  there  are 
amendments  to  do  that,  we  will  And 
that  employees  in  all  of  our  districts 
wiU  be  laid  off  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  So  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important  that  we  make  those  re^on- 
sible,  hopefully  the  corporate  execu- 
tives some  time  in  the  future,  but  cer- 
tainly people  involved  in  the  contract- 
ing field,  those  superiors,  making 
them  reqwnsible  for  what  happens. 

I  think  this  biU  does  not  aecmnpUsh 
everything  I  would  like  to  see  in  the 
amendments  we  have  been  dealing 
with,  but  I  think  it  certainly  moves  in 
the  right  direction  and  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  their 
thoughtful  considepation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendmoits  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Bbtamt]  to  the  amendment  as  amrad- 
ed.  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Nicbols]. 

The  amendments  to  the  amendment. 
as  amended,  were  agreed  to. 
AMBnaon  otvam  rr  m.  ancoisxi  to  thb 
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Mr.  8IKORSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended. 

The  aerk  read  as  f  oIIowk 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sncoasaz  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols:  as 
amended:  Strike  the  word  "final"  in  subsee- 
Uon  (fxi)  of  McUon  2S24  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  u  added  by  the  Nlchota 
amendment 

Mr.  SIKORSKL  Ux.  Chairman.  Just 
briefly,  this  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  make  sure  the  certification  process 
applies  to  the  settlement  process  inter- 
im and  f InaL 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  certificatton  pro- 
vision in  this  amendment  simply  re- 
quires a  contractor  billing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  so-called  indirect 
or  overhead  costs  to  certify  that  those 
costs  have  been  incurred  and  are  al- 
lowable. Contractors  will  Just  have  to 
■tate  they  earn  what  they  are  billing 
the  taxpayers  for,  that  the  costs  they 
are  asking  the  taxpayers  to  pick  up 
are  proper  under  the  contract.  This  is 
Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger's 
idea,  issued  March  12  of  this  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary's  directive 
and  embraced  by  this  amendment, 
contractors  will  state  that: 

First,  the  submitted  claim  has  been 
reviewed; 

Second,  the  costs  are  allowable 
under  Defense  Department  regula- 
tions; 

Third,  there  are,  imder  Defense  De- 
partment regulations  no  unallowable 
costs  in  the  claim;  and 

Fourth,  the  costs  are  related  to  the 
contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  benefit  it. 

The  certification  is  sworn  to  and 
signed  by  the  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  on  behalf  of  this  cer- 
tification proposal,  let  me  make  three 
points: 

First,  this  provision  sinuily  puts  into 
statute,  into  this  Defense  authoriza- 
tion. Secretary  Weinberger's  March  12 
directive  ttiat  defense  contractors  will 
have  to  teU  the  truth  when  they 
charge  for  overhead  costs.  The  Secre- 
tary issued  his  directive  in  the  wake  of 
the  first  Energy  and  Ccmmierce  hear- 
ings disclosing  that  General  Dynamics, 
the  Nation's  largest  defense  contrac- 
tor, had  illegally  billed  the  taxpayers 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
improper,  unallowable  overhead  costs: 
The  personal  use  of  12  corporate  Jets, 
swanky  parties  and  expensive  vacar 
tions,  10.000  Ue  tacks,  a  com>le  thou- 
sand branding  irons.  $18,500  golf  club 
manbershlps.  chm  cookoffs.  $546  for  a 
mattress  and  box  qnlng.  babysitting 
and  Texas  barbecue  flown  into  Wash- 
ington. DC.  for  the  wining  and  rfintng 
of  Defense  Department  officials. 

Whfle  the  Secretary  of  Defense  felt 
General  Dynamics  was  simply  an  aber- 
ration—a bad  apple,  as  he  called 
them— subsequent  investigations  dis- 
closed that  we  have  a  whole  apple  or- 
chard. Under  indirect  or  overhead 
charges.  Pratt  and  Whitney  has  billed 
the  American  taxi>ayers  for  hundreds 
of  Gucci  bags,  fishing  and  golfing  trips 
for  generals  and  foreign  military  at- 
taches, air  conditioner  rebates,  luxury 
foreign  cars.  $300  Ice  sculptures,  strol- 
ling minstrels,  5,000  baseball  caps.  390 
corsages  for  the  Fighter  Fling  Ball, 
and  even  a  trip  to  Pago  Pago. 

This  is  illegal,  intentional  overcharg- 
ing paid  for  by  the  tUEpayers,  and  it's 
not  isolated.  The  General  Accounting 
Office   conducted   an   audit   of   nine 
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mftjor  6et*na*  oontncton  and  found- 
without  exception— that  all  of  the  con- 
tractora  had  charged  the  taxpayers  for 
coats  that  were  wholly  unallowable. 
These  defense  contractors  included: 

General  Dynamics.  Headquarters: 
General  Dynamics.  Fort  Werthy.  Her- 
cules Aerospace  (division  of  Hughes): 
LTV:  McDonnell  Douglas:  Martin 
Marietta.  Denver  Raytheon;  Saunders 
Associates:  Thlokol-Washatch:  and 
United  Technologies. 

This  amendment  strilces  at  the  prob- 
lon. 

Second,  what  the  certification  re- 
quirement does  is  place  the  contrac- 
tors on  a  more  equal  footing  with  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  also  deal 
with  the  Government  and  have  to 
make  similar  certification.  It's  only 
fair. 

Just  a  couple  of  months  ago,  96  mil- 
lion Americans  filed  our  tax  returns, 
and  as  we  signed  those  forms  we  swore 
that  we  were  telling  the  truth.  We 
said:  We've  reviewed  the  returns,  and 
to  the  best  of  our  luiowledge,  what  we 
said  was  accurate.  And  we  face  a  fine 
of  up  to  $5,000  and  3  years  in  prison  if 
we  lied. 

Is  it  too  much  to  aslc  that  the  de- 
fense contractors,  claiming  taxpayers 
money,  be  required  at  least  to  be  as 
honest  as  the  taxpayers  who  are  foot- 
ing the  bUl? 

Even  though  many  of  these  defense 
contractors  don't  pay  taxes  to  the 
Treasury  that  they  get  their  profits 
from,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  they 
be  just  as  honest  as  our  constituents 
are  when  they  f Ue  their  taxes  to  fimd 
these  contracts? 

Think  about  it.  Each  day  you.  your 
family,  your  constituents  have  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  certification. 
Shouldn't  defense  contractors? 

Every  voter  who  votes  in  your  dis- 
trict is  required  to  certify  the  truth  of 
information  on  the  voter  registration. 
Shouldn't  those  who  take  billions 
from  those  voters  be  required  to  say 
they  honestly  earned  it? 

When  our  citizens  get  a  drivers  li- 
cense, a  car  license,  even  a  dog  license, 
they  have  to  swear  they're  telling  the 
truth.  Should  defense  contractors  be 
less  responsible?  Surely  the  procure- 
ment of  a  multlmillion  dollar  defense 
system  is  as  Important  as  a  dog  li- 
cense? 

Surely,  we  should  not  make  those 
sturdy.  God-fearing  American  citizens 
applying  for  a  fishing  or  hunting  li- 
cense do  more  than  the  defense  con- 
tractors who  make  billions  of  dollars 
from  those  citizens? 

Surely,  we  should  not  require  any- 
thing less  of  General  Electric  or  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  than  we  require  of  the 
dairy  farmer  in  Wisconsin,  the  cotton 
farmer  in  Alabama  or  the  peanut 
farmer  in  Georgia?  Every  one  of  these 
farmers  has  to  regularly  fill  out  certif- 
icates of  inspection  and  on  each  one 


he  liiks  a  $1,000  fine  and  1  yew  im- 
prisonment—each  one. 

If  a  cattle  rancher,  hog  farmer,  poul- 
try liroducer  in  any  one  of  our  districts 
sellsimeat  to  the  Federal  Government, 
he  or  she  has  to  certify  the  eligibility 
of  tiat  livestock  at  the  risk  of  up  to 
$10,000  in  fines  and  S  years  in  Federal 
prison.  Egg  producers  risk  a  $1,000 
fine  and  1  year  in  prison,  and  oU  pro- 
ducers risk  a  $5,000  fine  and  5  years  in 
prison.  But  not  defense  contractors 
and  that's  not  fair- and  that's  why  we 
neeq  this  amendment. 

The  list  does  not  end  there.  Every 
reddient  of  food  stamps  in  America 
hasio  certify  eligibility— at  the  risk  of 
a  $10,000  fine  and  10  yean  in  Federal 
prison.  Should  not  the  defense  con- 
tractors? 

Tl  e  college  students  and  their  fami- 
lies n  your  district  must  certify  their 
appfcations— at  risk  of  up  to  $1,000 
fine  and  1  year  in  prison.  Should  not 
the  <iefense  contractors? 

Sofcial  Security  applicants  must  cer- 
tify the  truth  of  their  applications  at  a 
riskjof  $1,000  fine  and  1  year  in  Feder- 
al prison.  Should  not  defense  contrac- 
torsf-who  have  all  kinds  of  taxpayer 
funded  auditors,  accountants,  and  law- 
yerap 

MMicare  recipients— three-fourths 
of  tfiem  children,  elderly  or  the  blind 
and  idlsabled— must  certify  their  appli- 
cations—at the  risk  of  up  to  $10,000  in 
fine$  and  1  year  in  prison.  Should  not 
the  defense  contractors? 

try  Ud  in  America  receiving  a 
schdol  lunch  or  school  milk  must  be 
certified- at  risks  of  a  $1,000  fine  and 
1  year  in  prison. 

lery  TV  or  radio  station  carrying 
yout  press  releases  has  to  fill  out  a 
statement  with  the  FCC— at  risk  of  a 
$5,000  fine  and  3  years  in  prison.  The 
fair  housing  statement  filed  by  every 
landlord  or  realtor  in  the  United 
States— $1,000  and  1  year  in  prison. 
Ha&rdous  waste  statements— $25,000 
perday  and  1  year  in  prison. 

Tne  Cuban  refugee  in  Florida,  the 
Asian  immigrant  in  Minnesota,  the 
Pol^h  exile  in  Chicago  and  the  mi- 
grant worker  in  Texas  has  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  their  immigration  appllca- 
tioqs— at  the  risk  of  a  $2,000  fine  and  5 
yean  in  prison. 

Offshore  oil  companies— $2,000  and 
5  yaars  in  prison. 

Alaskan  miners— $2,000  and  5  years 
Intlison. 

"Ttobacco  farmers— $1,000  and  1  year 
in  prison.  Small  businesses  in  bank- 
rup|x:y— up  to  $5,000  and  5  years  in 
prUon.  Home  buyers— $5,000  and  1 
year  in  prison.  Family  farmers— 
$5,(K)0.  SBA  applicants— $5,000  and  2 
yeat?  in  prison.  Commodity  Credit 
Coit>oratlon  applicants— $10,000  and  5 
years  in  prison.  Consumer  credit  trans- 
actions—$5,000  and  1  year  in  prison. 
Hoise  owners— $5,000  and  3  years  in 
prlion.  Salmon  fishermen— $1,000. 
Poatal  claimants— $500  and  1  year  in 
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prison.  Federal  pensioners— $10,000 
and  5  years  in  prison.  Goods  in  inter- 
state commerce— $5,000  and  2  years  in 
prison,  doods  entering  the  United 
States— $10,000  and  5  years  in  prison. 

Listen  to  this:  Under  18  U.S.C.  1003. 
a  citizen  making  a  demand  against  the 
United  ^ates  of  America  for  more 
than  $lQf>  must  certify  the  claim— at 
risk  of  perjury  punishable  by  up  to 
$10,000  la  fines  and  5  years  in  prison. 
But  not  a  defense  contractor  claiming 
himdreda  of  millions  of  dollars?  FHA 
buyers— 15.000  and  2  years  in  prison. 
Federal  land  Bank  borrowers--$S.000 
and  1  y^  in  prison.  Passports  and 
Visa  applicants— $2,000  and  5  years  in 
prison.  Unemployment  compensation 
claims— 11.000  and  1  year  in  prison. 

Campa^n  fund  reports  have  to  be 
certified4-at  risk  of  $10,000  fine  and  5 
years  in  prison.  OSHA  reports— 
$10,000  line  and  6  months  in  prison. 
Labor  union  reports— $10,000  and  1 
year  in  lirison.  Patent  and  Trademark 
applications— $10,000  and  5  years  in 
prison.  Water  pollution  certifica- 
tions—$10,000  and  6  months  in  prison. 

So  Iflr. J  Chairman,  isn't  it  about  time 
that  those  defense  contractors  who 
make  claims  upon  the  tax  money  of 
our  citizens  at  least  be  as  responsible 
as  the  citizens  of  this  country  have  to 
be  whenlthey  midce  claims  or  applica- 
tions with  the  Government?  Shouldn't 
defense  ^ntractors  be  at  least  as  re- 
sponsibly as  the  American  citizen 
paying  tkxes?  Appljring  for  a  dog  li- 
cense? Seeking  a  hunting  or  fishing  or 
drivers  license?  Getting  Social  Securi- 
ty or  a  school  lunch? 

I  say  ]|es.  The  American  people  say 
yes.        j 

My  th^  and  final  point.  Should  we 
fail  to  make  this  modest  codification 
of  the  Secretary's  directive,  the  cur- 
rent system  will  continue  and  along 
with  it,  its  abuses.  We  know  from  our 
investigation  that  there  are  no  incen- 
tives for  contractors  to  tell  the  truth 
or  to  at  least  be  circumspective  in 
their  ch^u^es  for  overhead  and  indi- 
rect costs.  In  fact,  the  system  rewards 
exaggeration  and  overcharging— the 
more  the  cost,  the  more  the  profit. 
Auditor  upon  auditor  for  the  Govern- 
ment haive  told  us.  and  the  GAG  and 
the  Inspector  General  have  told  us 
that  contractors  make  wholesale  appli- 
cations for  these  charges,  get  a  per- 
centage automatically  without  any 
review,  l)orestall  and  subvert  the  audit- 
ing proc^  by  withholding  records  and 
invoices,  submitting  blank  vouchers, 
and  challenging— with  taxpayer  paid 
lawyers  and  accountants— any  disal- 
lowances. 

This  proposal  simply  shifts  a  little  of 
the  total  burden  from  the  auditors 
and  invjestigators  for  the  taxpayers 
and  places  it  on  the  defense  contrac- 
tors who  are  seeking  billions  of  dollars 
from  the  taxpayers.  If  they  honestly 
earn  the  money,  they  should  have  no 


problems  with  this  system.  If  they 
don't,  they  should  have  problems.  Cer- 
tainly, their  burden  should  be  no  less 
than  the  burden  we  place  on  the 
Social  Security  recipient,  the  dog 
owner,  the  taxpayer,  or  that  Alabama 
farmer  or  Wisconsin  hunter. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  examined 
the  amendment.  It  is  clearly  a  perfect- 
ing amendment  and  we  have  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

Mr.  SIKORSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  intent  here  is  to 
embrace  the  directive  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  find  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment  and  we 
accept  it. 

D  1440 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  because 
of  this  particular  amendment  and  its 
merit — it  would  seem  to  have  some 
technical  merit— but  because,  with  the 
situation  that  has  now  occurred  with 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Bryant]  to  the 
Nichols  amendment,  we  now  have  a 
thoroughly  defective  amendment 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  It 
is  thoroughly  defective.  I  did  not  ask 
for  a  vote  because  I  believe  the  whole 
amendment,  as  amended,  deserves  to 
be  defeated  or  rewritten  or  something 
done  that  makes  more  sense. 

But  the  amendment  that  has  been 
adopted  to  the  Nichols  amendment 
makes  it  very  clear  that  we  have  done 
some  writing  of  criminal  law  and  it 
will  not  stand  up  in  court,  and  you 
have  got  nothing  but  mush. 

So  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols!  .  as 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bryant].  You  do  not  have 
a  sensible  system  of  how  this  is  going 
to  operate.  You  have  an  appeal  to  a 
board  of  contract  appeals,  which  can 
be  heard  from  a  finding  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  you  have  access  to  the 
court,  you  have  complete  confusion 
between  the  contract  law  side  of  it  and 
the  criminal  penalty  side  of  it,  and  it 
Just  is  not  written  so  it  is  going  to 
work.  So  you  would  be  doing  a  useless 
act,  until  you  get  to  the  point  of  con- 
ference at  least,  so  we  would  Ije  able  to 
rewrite  this  so  that  it  makes  some 
sense. 

I  suggest  that  we  defeat  the  amend- 
ment and  try  to  get  down  to  the  work 
of  trying  to  improve  the  procurement 
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process  itself  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  not  try  to  make  it  a  spe- 
cial island  unto  itself  as  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  Government  procure- 
ment, which  needs  attention  Just  as 
well. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
something  so  different  ttiat  broad  gen- 
eral principles  of  procurement  law 
cannot  m>ply  to  it  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  Government,  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  take  all  of  that  into  account  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me.  We 
have  made  a  special  case  with  this 
amendment.  It  really  does  not  change 
anything  in  the  existing  regulations, 
as  I  see  it,  except  for  adding  criminal 
penalties.  Nobody  knows  how  they 
would  work,  and  a  court  would  have  to 
throw  them  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  we 
might  very  well  consider,  when  we  are 
proposing  criminal  penalties,  that  we 
get  some  suggestions  from  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or 
someplace  where  we  could  go  for  some 
better  ideas. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  HERTEX  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Btlchigan. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  have  heard.  I 
would  suggest,  is  actually  nothing  but 
mush  in  this  last  statement  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  First,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  said  the  bill  was  not 
tough  enough:  all  we  have  done  was 
put  regulations  in  the  statute.  Then 
we  enumerated  over  an  hour  ago  and 
passed  criminal  penalties  that  were 
specific  and  that  come  from  the  Uni- 
form Criminal  Code  passed  by  this 
House  last  year.  Those  penalties  were 
5  years,  up  to  5  years  in  JaU.  and  a 
$5,000  fine,  on  top  of  civil  fines.  That 
is  very  straightforward. 

No  Member  on  this  House  floor 
raised  objections  to  the  criminal  pen- 
alties before,  and  so  far  still  no  one 
has  raised  unilateral  objections  to  the 
Bryant  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  took  the  regula- 
tions that  the  Department  of  Defense 
had.  Those  were  strengthened  by  the 
chairman  and  his  committee  and  sub- 
committee. We  then  added  criminal 
penalties  here  on  the  House  floor, 
after  working  on  that  criminal  penalty 
amendment  with  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkins],  the  ranking 
meml>er.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Nichols]  for  the  last 
month  to  make  siire  that  we  did  in 
fact  have  the  proper  language.  It  is 
very  specific.  The  second  time  some 
corporation  or  some  individual  submits 
wrongful  billings  that  are  enunciated 
specifically  in  this  bill,  they  can  be 
subject  to  criminal  penalties. 
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As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
brought  up  before,  the  fact  is  that  we 
are  putting  the  regulations  into  the 
statute.  The  whole  problem  is  that 
Just  by  having  them  as  regiilations. 
that  is  a  violation.  There  is  no  punish- 
ment. So  contractors  were  tiaving 
their  dogs  boarded  and  charging  the 
taxpayers,  buying  football  tickete,  and 
flying  aircraft  around  the  country  for 
entertainment  and  enjoyment  and  bill- 
ing the  taxpayers,  and  when  they  were 
finaUy  caught,  they  Just  said,  'Oh. 
well.  we"U  pay  that  money  back, 
then."  But  there  was  no  risk  to  them, 
not  a  single  risk  to  these  contractors 
all  this  time. 

Let  me  say  something  that  has  not 
come  out  in  debate.  There  are  a  lot  of 
hardworking  people,  citizens  of  this 
country  working  in  defense  industries, 
and  they  are  very  proud  of  their  Jobs, 
and  they  are  most  upset,  these  people 
who  work  for  defense  companies  and 
contractors,  when  they  see  a  few  con- 
tractors do  the  outrageous  and  they 
are  aU  painted  with  the  same  brush 
that  they  are  wasting  taxpayers' 
money. 

We  should  go  after  the  few.  We 
should  go  after  the  big  ones  and  set  an 
example  with  them  to  show  that  they 
cannot  escape  the  law.  Just  as  the  av- 
erage citizen  cannot  escape  the  law 
and  a  smaller  corporation  cannot 
escape  the  law  and  people  cannot 
esci4>e  the  law  in  private  business 
transactions,  and  punish  DOD  con- 
tractors when  they  do  something 
wrong  and  fine  them  when  they  do 
something  wrong,  so  that  others  will 
not  do  that  in  the  future  and  think 
that  they  can  get  away  with  it.  We 
want  to  stop  what  has  been  going  <»i. 

Now,  the  gentleman  said  that  we  are 
picking  out  DOD  as  just  an  island  as 
far  as  contracting  is  concerned,  and  so 
forth.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  biggest 
continent  in  the  entire  budget.  It  is  a 
third  of  the  entire  budget,  $300  billion. 
We  have  doubled  the  defense  budget 
in  the  last  4  years  and  have  a  very 
slight  increase  in  readiness.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  more  outraged  about 
that  than  anything  else. 

In  1981  over  80  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  wanted  an  increase  in  the 
defense  budget.  Today,  in  1985,  over 
80  percent  of  the  American  people 
want  a  cut  or  a  freeze  in  the  defense 
budget  for  one  reason:  Because  of  the 
outrageous  things  some  of  the  contrac- 
tors have  done  in  stealing  from  the 
taxpayers,  stealing  from  the  Pentagon, 
and  stealing  from  the  fighting  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services,  be- 
cause if  they  did  not  waste  that  money 
someplace  else,  it  could  be  used  to  pro- 
vide further  strengthening  of  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  why  the  Nich- 
ols amendment  was  put  together.  That 
is  why  it  has  so  much  strength  and 
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support  today.  That  is  why  It  Is  golns 
to  pass  this  House  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Doaaiii].  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols]  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOIA  I  yield  to  the  genUe-, 
man  from  Pomsylvania. 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment which  incorporates  the  provi- 
sions of  HJl.  2397— the  Allowable  Cost 
Reform  Act— which  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
8p<»isor. 

The  amoidment  represents  an  im- 
portant step  in  ridding  our  military 
procurement  syston  of  waste  and 
abuse.  It  would  prohibit  contractors 
from  billing  the  Oovemment  for  en- 
tertainment expenses,  lobbying  costs, 
advertising,  social  functions,  sports 
tickets,  fines,  gifts  or  contributions.  It 
would  assess  liquidated  (iunages 
against  a  contractor  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  disallowed  cost,  double 
damages  for  repeated  violations.  It 
would  require  that  contractors  certify 
that  the  costs  they  sulnnlt  for  Govern- 
ment reimbursement  are  allowable 
and  it  would  disallow  any  cost  that  is 
not  fiilly  documented  as  allowable. 
The  proposal  would  also  require  a 
mandatory  rotation  policy  for  all  ad- 
ministrative cmitraeting  officers. 

The  shocking  examples  of  indirect 
costs  for  which  defense  contractors 
have  billed  the  Oovemment  has  raised 
a  public  outcry  against  this  waste  and 
extravagence  as  well  it  should.  The 
preoeption  that  many  defense  contrac- 
tors have  routinely  used  Federal  funds 
to  oitertain  their  executives  or  im- 
prove their  corporate  image  has 
eroded  public  support  for  defense  pro- 
grams overalL 

We  must  put  contractors  on  notice 
that  they  will  be  held  strictly  account- 
able by  specifying  those  costs  which 
will  not  be  reimbursed  and  by  penaliz- 
ing than  for  submitting  bills  for  unal- 
lowable expenses.  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask.  is  it  not  the 
whole  intent  of  this  thing  to  do  some- 
thing effective?  If  the  criminal  penal- 
ties are  not  constitutionally  provided 
for  here  and  if  they  are  not  effective, 
then  we  have  been  wasting  our  time. 
Would  that  not  be  the  case?  I  think  it 
should  be  the  gentleman's  purpose  to 
make  it  effective. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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My.  NICHOU3. 1  yield  to  the  genUe- 
mani  from  Michigan. 

Mf.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  has  been  no  unilater- 
al or  specific  constitutional  attack  on 
that  amendment.  Clearly  this  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  set  criminal 
penalties  when  the  law  has  been  vlo- 
late^.  With  the  committee,  the  House 
and  the  Congren  have  Jurisdiction  to 
say  that  when  you  are  on  notice  and 
when  you '  have  already  done  some- 
thing that  constitutes  wrongful  bill- 
ing, the  second  time  you  have  done 
thatj  specific  thing  we  can  have  a 
crin^inal  penalty  attached. 

Tl|ere  is  no  question  of  Jurisdiction 
and  jthere  is  no  constitutional  question 
involved.  That  is  our  Job  here  in  the 

Coniress.         

KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the 
action,  then,  could  not  take 
until  after  the  appeal  is  otnnplet- 
the  second  go-round  on  this  dla- 
le  expense?  Is  that  the  point  at 
whi^  it  would  ocmie  into  play,  which 
ml^t  be  5  years  later? 

iV'  HERTEL  of  Michigan,  No.  it 
woiid  not  have  to  wait  until  the 
appeal  process  at  alL  It  could  start  at 
the  ivery  time  it  was  found  by  the  De- 
partment that  they  had  spedfically  in 
this!  case  dtme  the  very  same  thing  as 
far  ^  wrongful  billing  a  second  time  is 
concerned. 

Mt.  KINDNESS.  And  even  though 
an  appeal  mii^t  be  pending  to  the 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  or  to  the 

cou  t? 

lid  r.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Yes.  they 
cou  d  still  go  ahead  with  the  criminal 
pro  ceding. 

M  r.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chi  irman.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M  r.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
nuu  1  from  Connecticut. 

M  r.  ROWLAND  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Chi  irman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yleliUng. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  point  and  per- 
haps pose  a  rhetorical  question,  and  if 
I  a^  incorrect  in  my  assumption  of 
this  amendment  does.  I  hope  the 
will  correct  me. 
we  are  dealing  with  is  a  certif  i- 
process  and  not  the  penalties, 
it  this  technical  amendment  does 
le  away  the  word.  "finaL" 

process  that  we  have  now  is 
question.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  moved  forward  with  a  cer- 
tif i^Uon  process,  and  in  that  certif  Ica- 
Uoii  process  which  we  started  back 
wit}i  a  directive  starting  March  12.  we 
require  contractors  to  certify  their 
co^,  and  I  believe  with  the  amend- 
ment, as  it  stands  now.  with  the  word, 
"filial,"  in  there,  what  we  are  saying  is 
thalt  the  certification  process  can 
occlir  after  the  claims  and  the  costs 
have  been  submitted. 

So  I  think  all  this  amendment  does 
is  (lake  out  the  word,  "final,"  so  that 
thej   certification    process    will    take 
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place  at  i  he  same  time  the  submission 
is  made  \  or  the  overhead  costs.  So  all 
we  are  ai  king  the  contractors  to  do  is 
to  simpli  state  that  the  claims  that 
are  made  are  not  falsified  and  that 
they  are  correct,  and  it  is  being  done 
at  the  same  time  It  is  submitted  rather 
than  sometime  after  the  fact,  a  year  or 
two  dow4  the  line.  If  I  am  incorrect.  I 
would  Use  to  hear  a  correction. 

Mr.  SDATTERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  than  my  constituents  are  disgust- 
ed by  thie  many  disclosures  involving 
waste  in  the  Pentagon  budget,  and 
that  is  why  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
this  ame|idment.  Restrictions  on  what 
a  defenate  contractor  can  bill  to  the 
Pentagon  should  have  been  imposed 
years  a^o,  before  we  reached  this 
stage.  Tt^e  changes  in  contracting  pro- 
cedures ihould  help  to  prevent  future 
fleecing  pf  the  American  taxpayer.  I 
comment  my  colleagues  on  the  inves- 
tigationsi  subcommittee  who  have  of- 
fered thjese  amendments.  As  one  of 
their  fellow  subcommittee  members,  I 
know  we  were  shocked  at  what  was  un- 
covered during  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp. 

We  he$rd  testimony  of  delays  in  sub- 
marine instruction  in  an  effort  to 
manlpulite  stock  prices,  failure  to 
notify  tlie  Government  that  a  director 
of  the  ffem  was  improperly  granted  a 
top  secret  security  clearance  because 
he  was  'ibder  investigation  for  bribery, 
and  cas^  of  billings  and  overhead 
charges  |to  the  Pentagon  that  ranged 
from  llq«or  and  club  dues  to  paid  vaca- 
tions and  kennel  fees  for  an  execu- 
tive's dog.  The  amendment  would  bar 
Defense  contractors  from  billtaig  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  long  list  of 
fees  tluit  have  nothing  to  do  with 
buUdingj  our  defense  readiness,  and 
serve  noipurpose  other  than  public  re- 
lations gimmicks  and  entertainment. 
Full  dooumentation  for  claims  would 
be  required,  and  contractors  would  be 
subject  to  fines  for  submitting  billings 
that  arekUsallowed. 

The  amendments  were  developed  as 
a  result  of  our  investigation,  and 
would  bar  not  only  contractors  but 
subcontiactors  from  receiving  Govern- 
ment compensation  for  legal  fees.  The 
subpoena  power  of  Pentagon  auditors 
would  be  increased,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prohibited  from  paying 
any  bill4  that  are  under  dispute.  The 
amendnjent  also  would  make  the  chief 
financial  officer  of  any  defense  con- 
tractor subject  to  prosecution  if  an  un- 
allowed claim  is  submitted.  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  introduced 
by  my  idistinguished  colleague  from 
Alabama  which  is  before  us  today,  and 
I  bellev^  that  these  Oversight  Com- 
mittee additions  will  provide  added 
muscle  ijo  this  important  amendment. 

These  changes  are  essential  if  we 
ever  hobe  to  restore  the  broadbased 
public  ^pport  that  is  necessary  for 


the  maintenance  of  a  strong  national 
defense. 
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The  CHAIRIiCAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiH).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Sikorski]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols],  as 
amended. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Bfr. 
Nichols],  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

UOOUHEDTOR 

Mr.    NICHOUS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  411,  noes 
4.  not  voting  18,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  185] 
AYES— (11 
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Hoycr 

Hubbard 

Huekabjr 

Hugbci 

Hunter 

HuUo 

Hyde 

Irdud 

Jaeotai 

Jeffords 

JcnkliM 

JohnMa 

Jonei  (NO 

Joata  (OK) 

Kaojonki 


MltebeU 
Moakler 


Dwajr 


aiattery 


Kailch 
gMtfnmeter 

Kwmflly 
KUdee 


Moody 
lioore 

MoorbMd 

MontMO  (CT)  Statth  (n.) 
MWTlMB  (WA>  amtth  (lA) 
MnHk  SBiiUKlIB) 

Mwphy  StaiUidlH) 

MurUia  StatthdlJ) 

ICyen  8MIUi.Damy 

NaUAier  SBdUi.  Robot 

Neal 


Kolbe 

Kolter 

gi'Mlnnycf 

Knmer 

UFkloe 

I^aomantDO 


NkdMita 

KieiMa 

Novak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortli 

Ovens 

Osley 


Spenee 
Sprmtt 
StOcmain 


StaOiiwi 

Stark 

Stcnholiii 


Leath(TX) 
Lehman  (CA) 
LehnuuKR.) 


Panette 

Pam* 
PMliayan 


Aekemian 
Addabbo 


Alexander 

Andetaon 

Andiewi 

Annuniio 

Anthony 

Ai>plegmte 

Archer 

Anney 


Atklm 

AuOoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Barton 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

Blaggi 

BttiraUs 

BUIey 

Boehlert 

Bans 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

BoniorCMI) 

Banker 

Botakl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CX» 

Broyhill 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Bustamante 

Byron 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

C^arper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnser 

CoaU 

Cobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

ColUns 

Combest 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craic 

Crane 

CrockeU 

Daniel 

Oannemeyer 

Darden 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Del^y 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinceU 

DioOuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND) 

Doman  (CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert(NY) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EncUsh 

Erdreich 


Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IL> 

FsseeU 

Flawdl 

FBato 

Feitfian 

Fiedler 

Fields 

nippo 

Florlo 

FbcUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (Ml) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 


Lent 

Levin  (MI) 

Levtaie(CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

UchUoot 

UptaaU 

Uvintstoo 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

L(»c 

Lott 

Lowery(CA> 

Lowry(WA) 


iVnny 


Stnng 

SUattoD 

Studdi 

Stump 

Sundquist 


Lunsren 


MacKay 


Ruat 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oiacrich 

OUekman 

Gonxales 

Ooodling 

Oordon 

Oradison 

Oray(IL> 

Qiecu 

Oren 

OrotberB 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hner 

HUlis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 


Petri 

Ph*le 

Piortar 

Priee 

PimeD 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rantd 

Ray 

Retula 

Reid 

Richardson 

lUdte 

Rlnaldo 

RIttcr 

Roberta 

RobinaoD 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogcn 


Swift 

owtedan 

Synar 

Talloo 

Tauke 


Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCain 

MoCaodleas 

McCloskey 

MeCoQum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHuch 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Roth 

Roukcma 

Rowland  (CT> 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

RuM 

Ruaso 


Miller  (CA) 
MIUer(OH) 
Miller  (WA) 
Mlneu 


""^""sm 


Bentley 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Fish 

Garcia 

Gray  (PA) 


Taylor     *' 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torrieelli 

Towns 

Trafieant 

Trailer 

Odan 

Valentine 

VanderJact 

Vento 

Vlsclosky 

Volkmer 

Vucanovlch 

Walcren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehunt 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wlrth 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Bchnelder 

Sehroeder 

Scfauette 

Sdiulae 

Schumer 

Selberlinc 

Senaenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Sbdby 

NOES-4 

Leach  (lA) 
Stanteland 

NOT  VOTINO-ie 

Ouartni  Miefad 

Holt  O'Brien 

Jones  (TN)  Rostenkowskl 

Lewis  (CA)  Torres 

Luken  WUson 

Martin  (NT)  Woitley 


Savace 


Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wricht 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Tounc  (AK) 

Tounc(FL> 

Tount  (MO) 

Zadiau 
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a  1510  > 

Mr.  ARMET  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The    result   of    the    vote    was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
ramamti.  kzpluiatidii 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  rollcall  185,  an  amendment  that 
passed  with  near  unanimous  support,  I 
Inadvertently  voted  "no"  when  I  had 
intended  to  vote  "aye." 

AMBnamrr  omuB  bt  io.  oouxm 

Mr.  COX7RTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Caamxac  At 
the  end  of  title  vm  (pace  1«.  after  line 
19).  Insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

BBC  ML   ■BQUnSMENr  OP  MOnHVM   PKBCSNT- 

ACS    OP    ooHPcnnvE    paoctnta- 


(a)  In  OcnaAi — Section  2304  of  UUe  10. 
United  State*  Code,  to  amended  by  addiiw 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  f  (dlowins  new  subeee- 


"(1X1)  The  amount  of  oompetlttve  defe^^ 
pitKurements  made  durtns  a  flacal  year  (ex- 
preaaed  in  total  dollar  vmlue  of  contracU  en- 
tered Into)  may  not  be  lew  than  the  amovmt 
equal  to  tbe  product  of — 

"(A)  the  applicable  percientace  for  that 
year  (as  defined  in  paratraph  (3));  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  all  a(q>Ucable  iMttcure- 
mente  made  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  that  year  (ezpreaed  in  total  dollar 
value  of  contracU  entered  into). 

"(SKA)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount  of 
competitive  defenae  procurement*  to  les 
than  the  amoimt  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
for  that  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (or  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment) may  not  obUsate  or  expend  appropri- 
ated fund*  after  such  ftocal  year  for  any 
purchase  of  goods  or  servtce*  made  by  a  pro- 
cedure other  than  competlttve  procedures 
unto  the  requirement*  of  subparagraph  (B) 
have  been  met. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  does  not  apply  on 
or  after  the  first  (lay  on  which  the  total  of 
the  amounts  of  competitive  defense  pro- 
curements during  and  after  such  fiscal  year 
to  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  miftnnt 
which  to  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  applicable  percentage  for  that 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(U)  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  all  am>U- 
cable  procurements  made  by  the  D^jwt- 
ment  of  Defense  during  and  after  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(3)  In  thto  sutaection: 

"(A)  'ApplicaMe  percentage',  with  req>ect 
to  a  fiscal  year,  means  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  70  percent;  or 

"(U)  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  tbe  total  of  the  (nirrent  amounts  of 
all  competitive  procurements:  and 

"(11)  the  product  of  5  percent  and  the 
number  of  fiscal  years  which  will  have 
elapsed  at  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  since 
fiscal  year  IMS. 

"(B)  'Competitive  defense  pnxnirements' 
means  procurements  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  which  thto  chapter  ap- 
plies that  are  made  through  the  use  of  com- 
petitive procedures. 

"(C)  'Applicable  procurements'  means  pro- 
curements to  which  thto  chapter  appUes 
other  than— 
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"(1)  a  proeuranent  made  throush  an 
atreement  with  anotber  eountry. 

"(U)  a  proeuranent  made  through  an 
acreement  with  another  Federal  acency; 

"(Ul)  a  transaction  with  an  educational  or 
nonprofit  Institution: 

"(ly)  a  contract  for  the  acquisition  of  utili- 
ty aerrloea; 

"(V)  a  procurement  made  under  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act:  and 

"(vl)  a  purchase  of  brand-name  items  for 
reaale.". 

(b)  Erracrrra  Date.— Subsection  (i)  of  sec- 
tion 2904  of  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a),  shall  amply  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  yean  after  fiscal  year  1985. 

Mr.  COURTER  (diiring  the  read- 
ing). BCr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
gentleman  f  ran  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  expla- 
natl<m.  We  have  sinent  the  last  IV^  to  2 
hours  debating  an  important  amend- 
ment by  Congressman  Nichols.  That 
amendment  concerned  itself  with  the 
issue  of  allowable  costs.  Before  then, 
this  body  passed  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  criminal  penalties,  debating 
whether  we  should  attach  criminal 
penalties  to  the  contractors  who  do 
not  perform  according  to  the  law  and 
according  to  legislation. 

Those  bills  or  amendments  I  think 
were  important.  They  went  to  some 
issues  of  whether  different  tyi>e8  of 
overhead  costs  could  properly  and  le- 
gally be  allocated  under  defense  con- 
tracts. It  is  obviously  the  consensus  of 
this  body  that  some  of  those  requests 
for  reimbursement  are  so  outrageous 
that  they  singly  should  not  be  permit- 
ted and  we  should  pass  legislation  to 
prohibit  them.  That  is  important  and 
it  is  all  well  and  good. 

But  it  really.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  question. 
The  heart  of  the  question  is  whether 
all  iMtential  contractors  or  all  poten- 
tial offerors  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  compete.  That  is  the  real  question. 

This  legislation  or  this  amendment 
simply  says  that  we  would  increase  the 
percentage  of  competitive  contracts  by 
5  perooit  per  year  until  we  reach  a 
threshold  of  70  percent  of  the  con- 
tracts in  the  Department  of  E>efense 
that  are  competitively  bid.  It  simply 
sasrs  nothing  more  than  that. 

Everybody.  I  thinly  in  this  body  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  competition. 
We  have  seen  it  again  and  again.  We 
have  seen  newspapers  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.  New  York  Times. 
Washington  Post,  argue  in  their  edito- 
rial pages  that  what  the  Department 
of  Defense  needs  more  than  anything 
else  is  not  increased  mlcromanage- 
ment.  it  is  not  necessarily  increased 
numt>ers  of  auditors,  not  necessarily 
an  increase  in  legislation,  or  more  pen- 


alties or  more  legislation  with  a  regard 
to  wqat  is  allowable  cost  or  not. 

I  a  1520 

Bui  they  need  a  big  dose  and  a  prod 
toward  competition.  We  know  the  ad- 
vantages of  competition;  we  see  it  in 
our  daily  lives;  we  have  seen  it  in  prior 
contncts  with  the  Department  of  De- 
f  ens«  we  saw  it  in  what  is  considered 
to  b«  the  great  engine  debate,  where 
two  f utstanding  manufacturers  of  Jet 
engiites  competed;  Pratt-Whitney  and 
OE.  The  result  being  a  mix  of  both 
thos*  engines  in  our  fighter  force;  the 
result  being  billions  of  dollars  of  sav- 
ings lor  our  taxpayers. 

MoBt  recently,  we  saw  even  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  specter  of  competition 
in  oi|r  fighter  force.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  the  F-16  was  reconfigured  in 
ordef  to  be  more  competitive,  and  the 
prosiect  of  competition  with  the 
Nort  imp  F-20  led  to  a  more  realistic 
price  structure  with  regard  to  our 
fighter  force. 

Everybody  recognizes  and  everybody 
Icnows  the  importance  of  competition. 
This  amendment  is  very  simple,  very 
logical:  it  appeals  to  what  we  all  want. 
It  basically  says  that  the  Department 
of  Dfcfense  should  increase  by  5  per- 
cent'per  year  those  contracts  that  are 
under  the  competitive  processes  until 
we  reach  a  threshold  of  70  percent  of 
all  t|iat  which  is  procured,  whether  it 
be  ^rvlces  or  wei4>ons  systems,  or 
othtf  items  by  the  Department  of  De- 
f  ensf  under  the  mechanism  of  compe- 
titiolL 

So]  the  amendment  is  very  simple;  it 
is  firthright.  it  was  discussed  last 
yeari  I  almost  introduced  this  amend- 
ment—I think  it  would  have  passed 
last  year.  I  withheld  because  we 
wanted  to  have  some  further  dialog 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  with 
members  of  the  committee;  we  wanted 
to  tvive  at  least  one  hearing  in  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  as 
to  tne  value  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

W#  have  gone  through  that,  and  I 
would  urge  that  my  colleagues  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment.  There  is  no 
need  to  prolong  the  debate.  I  do  not 
think;  it  is  very  simple;  this  is  a  pro- 
competition  amendment,  and  I  urge 
that  my  colleagues  vote  "aye." 

I  field  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  ISt.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  "creeping  ci4>ital- 
ism'*  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Covr- 
TKR]'  which  will  increase  competition 
in  the  defense  procurement  process. 
The  horror  stories  of  outrageous  Pen- 
tagon expenditures  confront  us  regu- 
larly on  the  front  pages,  angering  not 
only  the  Congress,  but  all  Americans 
and; undermining  their  support  for  a 
strotig  national  defense.  I  certainly  be- 
lievo  that  waste  and  inefficiency 
canAot  be  tolerated  within  the  DOD 
anyiaore  than  they  can  be  wherever 
else  [taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  spent. 


Blindly  ditting  the  defense  budget, 
however.  ^  not  a  responsible  approach 
to  solving  the  problem  of  wasteful 
spending.  Instead.  I  believe,  increasing 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess is  the  key  to  driving  down  costs  in 
Federal  dontracting  without  cutting 
into  legiti^te  national  security  needs. 
The  Coiirter  amendment  represents 
this  responsible  approach  to  reducing 
defense  costs:  it  will  require  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  increase  the 
percentagfe  contracts  awarded  through 
competitiie  procedure  by  5  percent 
each  yeai  until  a  70-percent  level  of 
comi>etiti^n  is  achieved.  Without  a 
mandated  increase  in  com- 
reduce  costs,  increase  ef fi- 
ensure  that  maximum  ben- 
^tained  from  every  defense 
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It  is  crucial  that  we  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  defense  procurement 
process  a^d  regain  public  support  for 
reasonable  and  effective  spending  for 
our  Nation's  security.  The  Courter 
"creepingi  capitalism"  amendment  wiU 
accompllan  these  goals  in  a  realistic 
and  responsible  manner. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Courter 
amendment.* 

AMKHSIIKlfT  OrrKRKD  BT  lOL  MICHOLS  TO  TRX 
AMKNDtfDIT  OFPKUS  BT  KR.  COUBTKR 

Mr.  N^SOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  i  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment.      I 

The  Cl^rk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Nichols  to 
the  amendinent  offered  by  Mr.  Co0ktxr:  In 
paragraph '(2KA)  of  section  2304(1)  of  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  the  amendment,  strike  out  "the 
Secretary  pf  Defense"  and  all  that  follows 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  epA  of  that  fiscal  year,  a  report  ex- 
plaining why  the  Department  was  unable  to 
meet  the  amount  of  competitive  defense 
procurements  required  by  paragraph  (1)  for 
that  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  NI( 
Mr.  C 
sent  that 
ered    as 

RCCORD. 
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there  ob; 
gentlei 

There 

Mr 


lOLS  (during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  amendment  be  consid- 
read    and    printed    in    the 


pro  tempore.   Is 
ion  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Alabama? 
no  objection. 

:OI£.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  you  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  had  a  long-time 
interest  in  this  particular  amendment, 
and  I  coQunend  him  on  his  interest.  It 
is  in  the  ^ght  direction. 

I  sometimes  wish  we  could  make  all 
of  our  contracts  competitive  rather 
than  on  cost-plus,  but  there  are  some 
contract^  by  their  very  nature  that 
have  to  be  on  a  cost-plus. 

We  halve  not  had  any  experience 
with  thii,  and  my  amendment  would 
simply  aik  that  the  5-percent  figure 


the  gentleman  has  offered  to  set  aside 
as  a  target  only,  and  that  a  report  be 
made  back  to  the  Congress  in  the 
event  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  unable  to  meet  this  particular 
target. 

I  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrlelding  to  me.  and  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  my  good  friend  from  New 
Jersey. 

I  would  point  out  that  with  certain 
large  programs  such  as  SDI,  the  Tri- 
dent submarine,  and  the  Bl.  they 
would  really  soak  up  the  biggest  por- 
tion of  our  defense  budget. 

So  when  you  establish  an  arbitrary 
numt>er  like  ttiat.  sometimes  it  is  not 
workable.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
all  are  for  competition  and  we  are  all 
for  letting  small  businesses  get  in 
there  and  compete,  because  sometimes 
it  seems  like  we  have  a  few  giants  in 
th)>  defense  industry  that  soak  up  all 
of  the  defense  dollars. 

Because  of  that.  I  think  it  is  not 
workable  to  make  it  inflexible  and 
build  it  into  law.  I  think  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  say  we  will  make  this  a 
target  to  work  toward.  I  would  support 
and  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Hopkihs]. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
House  has  become  accustomed  to  the 
brilliance  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  in  crafting  amendments  that  he 
presents  to  this  floor  time  after  time. 

The  minority  members  of  this  com- 
mittee agree  with  ils  amendment  and 
urge  others  to  support  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NICHOU3. 1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  can  understand  your  concern, 
and  because  it  may  be  a  legitimate 
concern.  I  am  not  going  to  oppose  your 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  think 
it  would  be  good,  and  I  believe  your 
amendment  requires  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  meet 
these  threshold  requirements  under 
my  amendment,  they  have  to  report  to 
the  respective  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
as  to  the  reason  they  did  not. 

The  reason  I  guess  I  will  accept  in 
one  sense  reluctantly,  your  amend- 
ment to  my  amendment  is  the  fact 
that  if  those  explanations  during  the 
next  12  months  are  not  clear,  and  are 
not  reasonable,  then  of  course  this 
body  has  the  option  to  remove  that 
language  that  makes  the  report,  and 
which  would  in  essence  require  compli- 
ance with  the  S-percent  threshold. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  say  to  the  genUe- 
man.  that  report  has  to  be  submitted 
within  90  days  after  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  would  like  to 
also  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
and  have  read  with  great  intereat  in 
the  newspapers  over  the  last  year  or  so 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  whose  "creeping  capitalism"  bills 
made  headlines. 

I  think  it  is  a  great,  great  idea.  The 
only  problem  is.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
go  a  step  further  and  give  the  DOD 
the  tools  with  which  to  open  more 
competition  up.  We  have  done  it  in  the 
area  of  the  P-20:  we  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  area  of  proprietary 
rights,  data  rights,  the  issue  of  quali- 
fied bidders  and  a  variety  of  things,  in- 
cluding in  the  area  of  set-asides,  we 
have  made  for  special  businesses  to  be 
exempt  from  these  provisions. 

The  idea  of  more  competition  is 
great,  but  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  go 
farther,  and  help  us  give  tools  to  those 
people  who  are  competition  advocates 
and  those  in  DOD,  to  give  them  the 
ability  to  do  what  has  to  be  done  to 
meet  those  goals. 

Mandating  the  goals  are  great,  but 
you  have  got  to  be  able  to  get  to  them 
with  the  right  road  maip. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nichols  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  amendment,  and 
I  happen  to  believe  that  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  major 
weapons  systems  is  to  get  more  compe- 
tition, to  get  two  sources,  and  to  make 
competition  work  through  the  pro- 
curement process. 

I  would  Just  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  that  when  they  are  de- 
liberating on  these  bills,  that  when 
there  is  a  chance  for  competition, 
when  it  is  asked  for  by  the  administra- 
tion in  power  to  have  competition,  not 
for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
to  step  in  and  kill  competition. 

I  like  this  amendment.  I  like  the  fact 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee  is 
going  on  record  in  favor  of  competi- 
tion, but  I  just  hope  we  will  be  consist- 
ent when  there  are  chances  to  have 
competition;  the  administration  wants 
competition;  that  by  legislation  we  do 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  that  competi- 
tion. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  I  have  nothing  to 
•dd.  I  thank  the  genUeman  from 
Washington  for  his  statement,  and  I 
hope  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Coirnml. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlonan  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  CotntTca],  as  amended. 

The   question  was   taken;   and  the 
Chairman    pro    tempore    announced 
that  the  ayes  mveared  to  have  it. 
■aooaoKDvoia 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  416.  noes 
0.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  188) 


Ackemun 


Alexander 

Andenan 

Andrews 


Antluny 

Appletste 

Ardier 

Armey 

Avin 

Atkim 

AuCoin 


Bamkrd 
Buna 
Baitiett 
Barton 

Batwrun 


Bedell 

Beilenaoo 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Bereuter 

Bennsn 

BevUl 

Biacsl 

Bllley 
Boehlert 


Boland 
Boner  (TN) 
Bonior(lCI) 
Banker 
Bonkl 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bruoe 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Buitanunte 

Byron 

Cunpbell 
Cuney 
Carper 
Carr 
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Chandler 

ChaiipeU 

Chamie 

Cheney 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Oobey 

Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoIUm 

Combeat 

Coote 

Conyers 

Cooper 

CougbTin 

Courter 

Coyne 

cms 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Darden 

Daaehle 

Daub 

Davto 

delaOam 

DelAy 

Delluma 

Derrtek 

DeWtne 

Dlckinaon 

Didu 

DlnseU 

DloOuardl 

Diien 

DoameUy 

Dorsan(ND) 

Doman(CA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durtain 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyion 

Bariy 

Eckart(OH) 

Eckert(NT) 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 


bdreich 
Evans  (lA) 
B*ans(IL) 
FasoeU 
FaweU 

yasfa> 

Feighan 


Fiddi 
FJtopo 


Pbtfletta 

Foley 

Ford(ia) 

FOrd(TK) 

Fowler 


ftanklln 

fteaael 

fttwt 

Puqua 

Oallo 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 


Oephardt 

Gibbacw 

OQman 

Olngrldi 

OUekman 


GoodUiw 

Qordoo 

Oradlaon 

Gray  (XL) 

Oray(PA> 

Oreen 

Gregg 

OrotbCTs 

Ooarlni 

Ounderson 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen 

Bartnett 

Batdier 

Hawkins 

Hayes 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Bertel 

HUer 
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Miller  (OB> 

Shelby 

BopUnt 

Miller  (WA> 

Shumway 

Boitoa 

MlneU 

Shustet 

Bowmrd 

Mitchell 

Sikorski 

Hoyer 

Moakley 

SiUander 

Hubtard 

MoHnari 

SMaky 

Buekaby 

MoUohan 

Skeen 

BuctM* 

Monaon 

Skelton 

Bunter 

Montaomery 

Slattery 

Hutto 

Moody 

Slaushter 

Byde 

Moofc 

Smith  (FL) 

Inland 

Moorhead 

Smith  (lA) 

Jaeoba 

Morrison  (CT) 

Smith  (NE) 

Jeffordi 

MonlM»(WA) 

Smith  (NB) 

Jenkins 

Mraaek 

Smith  (NJ> 

Johnaon 

Murphy 

Smith,  Denny 

JoDca  (OK) 

Murtha 

Smith.  Robert 

Kaojonkl 

Myers 

Snowe 

Kaptur 

Matcher 

Snyder 

Kaalch 

Neal 

Solan 

Kaatenmeler 

Nelson 

Solomon 

Kemp 

Nichols 

Spence 

KenneUy 

Nlelson 

Spratt 

Kildee 

Nowak 

StOermaln 

Klndneaa 

Oakar 

Staoers 

Kl«!(ska 

Oberstar 

Stallings 

Kolbe 

Obey 

Stancelsmd 

Kolur 

OUn 

Stark 

Koatmayer 

Ortis 

Stenholm 

Kramer 

Oxley 

Stokes 

I^Falce 

Packard 

Strang 

lAComanino 

Paaetu 

Stratton 

I^ntoa 

Parris 

Studds 

Faahayan 

Stump 

I«ach<IA> 

Feaae 

Sweeney 

LeathCTZ) 

Penny 

Swift 

Lehman  (CA) 

Pepper 

SwindaU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Perkins 

Synar 

Leiand 

Petri 

Tallon 

Lent 

Pickle 

Tkuke 

Levin  (lO) 

Porter 

Tkuiin 

Levine(CA> 

Price 

Taylor 

Lewte(CA) 

PuneU 

Thomas  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Quillen 

Thomas  (GA) 

UchUoot 

RahaU 

Upinaki 

Rancel 

Towns 

Uvlnfston 

Ray 

Traficant 

Uoyd 

Recula 

Trader 

Loeffler 

Reid 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Lett 

Ridge 

VanderJaft 

Lowery(CA> 

RlnaMo 

Vento 

LowryCWA) 

Ritter 

Viadosky 

liiiian 

Roberts 

Volkmer 

Lundlne 

Robinson 

Vucanovich 

Luncrcn 

Rodino 

Walcren 

Mack 

Roe 

Walker 

MacKay 

Roemer 

Watkina 

ttmMf^r, 

Rocers 

Wazman 

Manton 

Rose 

Weaver 

Markey 

Rostenkowski 

Weber 

Martin  (B.) 

Roth 

Weiss 

Martlnes 

Roukema 

Wheat 

Matnii 

Rowland  (CT) 

Whltehurst 

Mavroules 

Rowland  (GA) 

Whitley 

M— ~ll 

Roybal 

Whittaker 

McCain 

Rudd 

Whitten 

MeCaodleas 

Russo 

Williams 

MeCloakey 

Satao 

Wlrth 

MeCoUum 

Savace 

Wise 

MeCurdy 

Sazton 

WoU 

McEwen 

Sehaefer 

Wolpe 

McOrath 

Scheuer 

Wright 

McBuch 

Schneider 

Wyden 

McKeman 

WyUe 

McKlnney 

Scbuette 

Tates 

McMUIan 

Rohulse 

Tatron 

Meyers 

Schumer 

Young  (AK) 

Mica 

Seiberlinr 

Toung  (FL) 

Mtehel 

Senaenbmuier 

Young  (MO) 

Mlfciil«H 

Sharp 

Zachau 

MUler  (CA) 

Shaw 

NOES-O 

NOTVOTINO-IT 

Breaux 

Jones  (TN> 

Owens 

Brooks 

Loken 

Sundquist 

Fish 

Marlenee 

Oarda 

Martin  (NT) 

Wilson 

Bolt 

McDade 

WorUey 

Jones  (NO 

O'Brien 
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Mr,;   WHEAT    and    Mr.    STANOE- 
changed  their  votes  from  "no" 


June  S5.  1985 


June  25,  1985 


le  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
to. 

resiilt   of   the    vote    was    an- 
i  as  above  recorded. 
AM^mumrts  orriuD  bt  mb.  domam  of 

NOKTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  offer  three  amendments 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Th^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there!  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Th(  I  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Anu  Ddments  offered  by  Mr.  Domam  of 
Nortli  Dakota: 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  Vni  (tM«e  143.  after 
line  li)  insert  the  foUowlng  new  gection: 

SEC  l$X.  RBPOirr  on  gUSPBNSION   AND  DKBAB- 
MKNT  OF  DBFKN8B  CONTRACTORS 

(a)  IUquibkd  RxroKT.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  submit  to  Congreas  a  report 
on  thf  policies  prescribed  and  actions  taken 
by  itit  Secretary  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  CSeneral  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense entitled  "Review  of  Suspension  and 
Deba^ent  Activities  Within  the  Depart- 
ment pf  Defense",  dated  May  1984. 

(b)  CoopnuTioM  WrrH  thx  Office  of  Im- 
SPBCT^R  GmxRAU— The  report  required  by 
subsettlon  (a)  shall  be  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion «ith  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  I  tie  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  1  >iADLunt  roR  RspoKT.— The  report  re- 
quire4  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  submitted 
not  lifter  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactaient  of  this  Act. 

At  Uie  end  of  tiUe  Vni  (page  143.  after 
line  If)  insert  the  foUowing  new  section: 

SEC  8^  COMPLIANCE  OFFICERS  FOR  PROHIBrTEO 
FIRMS. 

[inspector  General  of  the  Department 
shall  assign  an  independent  com- 
I  officer  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
of  a  defense  contractor  that  is 
from  (or  debarred  from)  being 
i  a  contract  with  the  Department  of 
DefeiiBe.  Expenses  of  the  United  States  for 
any  mich  compliance  officer  shall  be 
charged  by  the  United  States  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

At  the  end  of  tiUe  X  (page  200.  after 
line  fk)  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
sac  iiH.  PRoimrnoN  on  officers  or  employ- 

EE8  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  IN- 
DICTED FOR.  OR  CONVICrBD  OF,  CON- 
TRACT RELATED  FELONIES 
An  JDf fleer  or  employee  of  a  defense  eon- 
tract^  who  is  under  indictment  for  fraud  or 
any  <|ther  felony  arising  out  of  a  contract 
with  !the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
persolially  suspended  from  working  or  or  su- 
pervising a  defense  contract.  Such  individ- 
ual. If  convicted.  shaU  be  prohibited  from 
contracting  for.  or  employment  with,  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  conviction. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota 
(durfcig  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  as  read  and 
prln  ed  in  the  Record. 


a: 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemar  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  DOl  tOAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  also  have  modifications  to 
the  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tkat  they  be  incorporated  in 
the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemu^  from  North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  modifications  is  as 
follows:     I 

Modifications  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  DorSam  of  North  Dakota: 

In  subsection  (c)  of  the  section  proposed 
to  be  inserted  by  the  amendment  relating  to 
a  report  on  puspension  and  debarment  of  de- 
fense contnctors.  strilte  out  "90  days"  and 
insert  in  lieii  thereof  "180  days". 

In  the  seition  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by 
the  amendment  reliving  to  a  prohibition  on 
officers  or  Employees  of  defense  contractors, 
strike  out  *for  a  period  of  five  years"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "for  a  period  of  not 
leas  than  <ne  year  or  more  than  five  years". 

In  the  section  relating  to  compliance  offi- 
cers for  pnAiibited  firms,  strike  out  aU  after 
"COMPLIANCE  OrnCEKS"  in  the  section 
heading  ana  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

FOR  DKBARRpD  OR  SUSPENDED  FIR1I& 

The  Sec^tary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  an  in^pendent  compliance  officer  is 
assigned— 

(1)  to  monitor  the  activities  of  a  defense 
contractor  that  Is  debarred  or  suspended 
from  being  awarded  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

(2)  to  report  on  any  fraudulent  or  criminal 
activity  by  that  contractor  with  respect  to 
any  defense  contract. 

The  test  of  the  amendments,  as 
modified.  Is  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dorgam,  as 
modified: 

At  the  e»d  of  title  vm  (page  143.  after 
line  19)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC   ML   Ra>ORT  ON   SUSPENSION   AND   DEBAR. 
ItENT  OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS. 

(a)  RiQDiRKD  Report.— The  Secretary  of 
Defense  snail  submit  to  C:k>ngre88  a  report 
on  the  polities  pre8cril>ed  and  actions  taken 
by  the  Seiiwtary  to  implement  the  recom: 
mendationa  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
Inspector  Qeneral  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense enticed  "Review  of  Suspension  and 
Debarment  Activities  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense",  dated  May  1984. 

(b)  CoopgRATioif  With  thk  OmcE  or  In- 
sncTOR  OiHXRAL.— The  report  required  by 
subsection  in)  shall  be  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

(c)  Dbaosimx  FOR  Report.— The  report  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  submitted 
not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

At  the  end  of  title  vn  (page  143.  after  line 
19)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  an.  COifPUANCE  officers  for  DEBARRED 
DR  SUSPENDED  FIRMS. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure 
that  an  independent  compliance  officer  is 
assigned— 

(1)  to  monitor  the  activities  of  a  defense 
contractor  that  is  debarred  or  suspended 
from  being  awarded  contracts  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense;  and 


(2)  to  report  on  any  fraudulent  or  criminal 
acUvity  by  that  contractor  with  respect  to 
any  defense  contract. 

At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  ItM.  PROHISmON  ON  OFFICERS  OR  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  DEFENSE  CONTRACTORS  IN- 
DICTED FOR.  OR  CONVICTED  OF  CON- 
TRACT-RELATED  FELONIES. 

An  officer  or  employee  of  a  defense  con- 
tractor who  is  under  indictment  for  fraud  or 
any  other  felony  arising  out  of  a  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  shall  be 
personally  suspended  from  working  on  or 
supervising  a  defense  contract.  Such  individ- 
ual, if  convicted.  sliaU  be  prohibited  from 
contracting  for,  or  employment  with,  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  one  year  or  more  than  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  conviction. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed by  a  contractor  that  did  a  sub- 
stantial amoimt  of  defense  work  in 
this  country.  When  I  got  out  of  gradu- 
ate school.  I  went  to  work  for  a  major 
corporation  that  was  a  defense  con- 
tractor. 

On  the  basis  of  that  experience.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wrong  for  those  of  us 
in  the  House  to  assert  or  believe  that 
the  defense  contractors  as  a  block  in 
this  country  are  somehow  bilking  and 
cheating  the  American  people  en 
masse. 

We  have  some  very  good  defense 
contractors  that  do  good  work;  they 
have  some  excellent  employees,  and 
they  do  a  great  service  for  this  coun- 
try. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  fool- 
ish for  us.  given  the  evidence  that  we 
have  today,  and  given  wliat  I  saw 
having  worked  for  a  defense  contrac- 
tor, for  us  to  believe  that  fraud  does 
not  exist;  that  we  do  not  have  difficult 
problems  in  defense  contracting. 

For  those  reasons,  I  have  offered 
three  amendments  that  are  now  t>eing 
considered  en  bloc  to  this  authoriza- 
tion bill.  Let  me  explain  them  briefly. 

D  1550 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  amendment 
is  an  amendment  that  will  ask  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  the  status  of  liis  actions  to 
implement  the  inspector  general 
report.  In  May  of  1984,  the  DOD 
Office  of  Inspector  General  issued  this 
report,  and  it  is  an  interesting  report 
if  my  coUeagues  wiU  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

In  the  report,  the  inspector  general 
says  that  nowhere  could  they  deter- 
mine in  the  DOD  that  there  was  com- 
plete information  alxiut  contract  fraud 
cases.  There  was  not  any  single  place 
that  one  could  gather  that  informa- 
tion. He  also  indicated  that  47  fraud 
cases  were  pending  at  the  time  of  this 
report.  41  cases  were  never  referred  to 
a  debarment  authority,  and  7  of  those, 
which  involved  convictions,  still  were 
not  referred  to  debarment  authority. 
As  a  result  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  in  this  amendment  asked  that 
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the  Secretary  of  Defense  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  of  his  actions 
to  implement  the  lO  recommenda- 
tions. 

Second,  we  have  a  problem  with  re- 
spect to  abuse  in  contracting  that, 
while  we  may  not  be  able  to  pin  that 
abuse  on  the  corporation  itself,  wa  can 
determine  responsibility  for  individ- 
uals committing  contract  fraud.  The 
second  part  of  the  amendment  says 
that  if  an  individual  is  under  indict- 
ment for  contract  fraud,  he  or  she 
must  be  suspended  from  woi*  on  a  de- 
fense contract,  and  if  convicted,  such 
an  individual  would  be  prohibited 
from  1  to  5  years  from  woridng  on  a 
defense  contract  or  working  for  the 
Pentagon. 

The  third  part  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  says  that  in  the  case  of 
a  firm  that  is  continuing  work  on  an 
existing  contract,  but  a  firm  that  has 
been  debarred  because  of  fraud,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure  that 
an  independent  compliance  officer 
monitors  performance  on  existing  con- 
tracts of  such  contractors.  I  would 
expect  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  co- 
operate with  the  inspector  general  in 
such  cases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  feeling  is  that 
these  three  amendments,  which  I  have 
visited  with  the  majority  and  minority 
about,  are  amendments  that  will  assist 
Congress  and  help  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  trying  to  get  more  informa- 
tion about,  and  also  respond  to,  some 
of  the  contract  fraud  that  we  have 
heard  about  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  read  about  and  seen  in  the  media 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  £>ORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  way  of  making 
legislative  history.  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pound a  couple  questions  to  the  gen- 
tleman so  that  we  all  understand  what 
we  are  doing  here. 

In  the  case,  say,  of  General  Electric 
we  had  a  case  recently  where  there 
was  an  allegation  and  later  an  indict- 
ment charging  them  with  falsification 
of  payroll  records.  As  it  turned  out, 
they  pled  guilty,  they  paid  a  million 
dollar  fine,  but  General  Electric  is  one 
of  our  major  contractors  In  the  coun- 
try, of  course,  and  certainly  one  of  our 
major  defense  contractors.  They  make 
turbine  engines,  they  make  aircraft 
engines,  they  make  any  number  of 
things.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
they  make  nuclear  reactors.  They 
make  any  number  of  major  compo- 
nents for  weapons  systems. 

I  would  inquire  under  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  in  the  case  where  it 
was  proven,  where  some  employees  In 
one  plant  admittedly  falsified  records, 
would  the  gentleman's  amendment  bar 
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General  Electric  including  the  entire 
conglomerate  corporate  structure? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  frwn  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgam]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dickihsoh  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dorgam  of 
North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  would  this  affect  a  hypothetical 
case  such  as  the  one  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed, which  is  not  that  hypotheti- 
cal, incidentally? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  debarment 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  talking 
about  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  is  not 
an  amendment  for  corporate  debar- 
ment at  this  point.  I  have  another 
amendment  that  I  may  or  may  not 
offer  later  that  talks  aix)ut  corporate 
deliarment.  In  this  instance,  in  which 
the  gentleman  talks  about  a  corpora- 
tion that  falsifies  records  and  is  found 
guilty,  or  pleads  guilty  to  fraud.  I  am 
not  mandating  that  corporation  be 
barred  from  further  defense  contracts, 
although  I  personally  think  we  ought 
to  do  that,  with  some  restrictions. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  am  suggesting 
in  this  amendment.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  individuals  who  perpetrated 
that  fraud  ought  to  be  barred  from 
working  on  defense  contracts. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  he  is  talking  about 
individuals. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Yes.  I  am. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  apologize 
at  this  point.  It  was  my  understanding 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  offer  all 
three  of  the  amendments  en  bloc,  and 
I  thought  that  he  had  done  so. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
have  offered  three  en  bloc,  with  the 
fourth  amendment  that  I  have  not  of- 
fered, and  that  is  the  amendment  that 
deals  with  debarment  of  the  corporate 
entity. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  see.  All  right.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EKDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  AlatMuna. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  respond  to  my 
colleague  from  Alabama  by  sajring 
that  I  had  some  concern  about  that 
provision  as  well.  Regardless  of  how 
infuriated  we  might  get  about  compa- 
nies such  as  the  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned, there  are  some  companies,  be- 
cause of  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
tract they  hold,  that  we  Just  simply 
cannot  afford  to  debar  them  from 
doing  military  worlL.  We  need  to  get 
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their  attention.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mmn's  amendment  does  this,  but  as  I 
read  it.  it  would  not  serve  to  prohibit 
the  company  from  doing  business. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  say  that  I  have  not 
now  offered  the  corporate  debarment 
amendment.  The  three  amendments  I 
have  offered.  I  think,  are  constructive 
responses  to  contract  fraud.  I  person- 
ally would  like  to  see  corporate  debar- 
ment. I  have  not  offered  it  as  part  of 
this  bloc  of  amendments. 

We  have  a  disagreement  about  that, 
but  I  think  these  three  amendments 
considered  en  bloc  serve  a  constructive 
puriwse. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  then  I  sun  correct 
in  saying  that  the  gentleman  had  four 
and  the  fourth  one  dealt  with  the 
company  or  the  corporation  itself  and 
these  simply  deal  with  the  employee 
who  was  guilty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  it  would  bar 
the  employee,  not  the  corporate  struc- 
ture, up  to  a  certain  period  of  time.  5 
years? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
Yes;  1  to  S  years. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  the  discretion 
of  whom,  please? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  Let 
me  say  that  if  an  employee  of  a  con- 
tractor is  indicted  for  fraud,  that  em- 
ployee shall  be  suspended  from  work 
on  defense  contracts.  If  convicted,  that 
employee  shall  be  severed  completely 
up  to  5  years. 

I  think  this  is  the  right  approach. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  right. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  hSx.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  informed 
informally  that  the  gentleman  intends 
to  withdraw  or  present  at  a  later  time 
that  separate  amendment,  the  fourth 
amendment  in  the  gentleman's  pack- 
age, dealing  directly  with  the  contrac- 
tor, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  OEKAS.  That  we  will  not  be  de- 
bating that  at  this  Juncture? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  we 
have  examined  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Dorgah]  and  we  have  no 
objection  to  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  DoROAH].  as  modified. 

Tilfe  amendments,  as  modified,  were 
agre^  to. 

Mamiixirr  oprud  it  mr.  spratt 

Ms.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  an  amendment  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  not  print- 
ed in  the  RscoRo. 

Tne  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
servtog  the  right  to  object.  I  would  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  this  is  sub- 
staniially  like  an  amendment  already 
prin^  in  the  Record,  and  the  gentle- 
lls  offering  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mtf.  SPRATT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  correct.  As  originally 
printed,  it  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspih].  I  am 
nowioffering  it. 

In!  addition  to  that,  there  is  techni- 
cal Ifinguage  which  is  really  adjectives. 

Mf.  DICKINSON.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  that  there  is  nothing 
new  that  will  surprise  us.  This  was  an 
amehdment  already  printed  in  the 
RKC0RD  and  it  Just  has  a  different 
spoQsor  at  the  present  time. 

ISi.  SPRATT.  Plus  the  fact  that  we 
havf  added  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  There  are  a  few 
extra  words. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

ti  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the 
eman  from  South  Carolina? 
BENNETT.  Bfr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  did  want 
to  qsk  what  these  technical  changes 
wei 

SPRATT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
on  page  2  of  the  amendment 
ih  is  now  at  the  desk,  the  words 
>loyee  of  the  Department  of  De- 
or  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
were  inadvertently  left  out.  The 
worfls  "employee"  or  "member"  only 

wasleft  in.  

hit.  BENNETT.  I  have  no  objection 
to  t|iat  one. 

t/Oc.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRBiAN   pro  tempore.   Is 
thefe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 
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T  te  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt  At  the 
endjof  title  vm  (page  143,  after  line  19) 
inae^  the  following  new  section: 

SEC.  pK.  CONnJCr.OF-INTERE8T  IN  DEFENSE  PRO- 
CUREMENT. 
(P.)   LmrtATIORB   OH   AcCKPTAltCI   OP   COM- 

PKMSATioii.— <l)  An  Individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
meiaber  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
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period  preceding  the  indlvid- 

ion  from  service  In  the  D<^>art- 

lense  had  significant  responsibil- 

procurement  function  with  re- 

intractor  while  serving  in  a  posl- 

led  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

on  (gKl)  may  not  accept  com- 

!rom  that  contractor  for  a  period 

following  the  individual's  sepa- 

servlce  in  the  Department  of 

contractor  Is  included  in  the 

ided  that  individual  under  sab- 


er knowingly  violates  paragraph 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.         I 

(3)  An  iiidivldual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  aooepmnce  of  which  is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tha^  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  thanione  year,  or  both. 

(b)  Lll4lTATIOH8      OH      COHTRACTORS.— (1) 

Each  conthurt  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  ^lall  Indude  a  provision  under 
which  thei  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  folate  subsection  (aXl). 

(3)  Suchi  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract prowsion  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  atnoimt  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $10Oi0OO:  or 

(B)  thref  times  the  comtiensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  Individual  in  violation 
of  such  cobtract  provision. 

(c)  RxtORTiHO  OP  Ekplotmkht  Coh- 
TACTS.— <li  If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Departmefit  of  Defense,  or  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  having  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tractor contacts,  or  is  contacted  by,  the  con- 
tractor regarding  futtire  compensation  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  member  by  the 
contractor,  the  officers,  employee,  or 
memlier  sRall— 

(A)  proi^ptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  member's  supervisor  and 
to  the  d^^gnated  ethics  official  of  the 
agency  in  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  iA  serving: 

(B)  proi^ptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  (A)  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
concerning  such  compensation  have  been 
terminated  without  agreement  or  commit- 
ment to  future  compensation  of  the  officer, 
employee,  or  member  by  the  contractor  and 

(C)  dls(|uallfy  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion in  Uie  performance  of  procurement 
functions  I  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  is  made  with  respect  to  such 
contacts.  ] 

(2)  If  in  officer,  employee,  or  member 
serving  in  a  position  with  respect  to  which 
an  exemntion  is  In  effect  under  subsection 
to  disqualify  himself  as  required 
h  (IKC)  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment functions  relating  to  contracts  of  a 
contractor,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 
acceptance  of  compensation  by  that  officer, 
employee,  or  member  from  that  contractor. 

(d)  NO^CC  TO  Opficers  ahd  Emplotkes 
Leavihg  DOD  Service.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  give  the  notice  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  cif  the  Armed  Forces— 
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(A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  Is  s^Nuated  from  service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense:  and 

<B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  a  position  in  the 
Department  that  included  significant  re- 
sponsibility for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (gKl). 

(2)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section:  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  following  such 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  CoHTRACTOR  REPORTS.— (IKA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  not  Uter  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  identify  the  Individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(i)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ-- 
ee,  or  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense;  and 

(11)  had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  (B)  Each  such  listing 
shaU— 

(1)  show  each  agency  in  which  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Oovemment; 

(11)  show  the  individual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last-two  years  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice in  the  (jrovemment: 

(ill)  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  sxich  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1, 1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eraL 

(3)  Whoever  fails  to  fUe  a  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000. 

(f )  Review  by  Director  op  Oppice  op  Oov- 
ERHMERT  ETHICS.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics  shall  have 
access  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (e)(1)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (e)(1).  The  Direc- 
tor shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of  this  section,  including  the  find- 
ings of  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(g)  CovKRES  PosmoNs.— (1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
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ment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
ahaU  prescribe  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  regulaUons  Identifying  those  posi- 
tions within  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  justiflcar 
tion.  with  respect  to  a  particular  ptxxluct  or 
service,  of — 

(A)  development: 

(B)  production: 

(C)  funding: 

(D)  operaUonal  and  developmental  test- 
ing; 

(E)  auditing:  or 

(F)  acquisition. 

(2)  Positions  identtfied  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  as  a  minimiim  each  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 

(A)  as  the  program  manager  or  deputy 
program  manager 

(B)  as  a  program  monitor 

(C)  as  a  member  of  a  source-selecUon  eval- 
uation board  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
teams  advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
responsible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract; 

(D)  as  the  head  of  the  system's  program 
office; 

(E)  as  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  ssrstem;  and 

(F)  in  which  an  individual  Is  assigned  on  a 
permanent  basis  in  the  government  plant 
representative  office. 

(3)  Regulations  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  revised  not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.  Any  revision  of  such  regulations  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(4KA)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  posi- 
tion identified  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  position  involve  sig- 
nificant revonsibilities  for  procurement 
functions  with  so  many  contractors  that  im- 
plementation of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  individuals  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  individual  to 
fill  that  vacancy,  the  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Oovemment  Ethics,  may  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual appointed  to  fill  that  vacancy  from 
the  provisions  of  such  subsections  by  reason 
of  service  in  such  position. 

(B)  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepreaentaUves  a  report  describ- 
ing the  exemption  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(h)  ExcLDSiOH.— This  section  does  not 
apply— 

(1)  to  a  contract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000:  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  the  individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  procurement  function 
with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 

(1)  Abvisort  OranoRS  ntoif  Optics  op 
OovERHMRRT  EitRics.— <1)  An  individual  who 
is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual in  violation  of  subsecUon  (a)  may, 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensaUon. 
apply  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics  for  advice  on  the  applicabil- 
ity of  this  section  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
compensation. 

(2)  An  application  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  contain  such  information  as  the  Direc- 
tor requires. 
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(J)  Waiver  op  Otherwise  Appucablb 
FiHES  Uhder  Tttle  18.— The  provisions  <rf 
aecUon  3623  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  m»Tii«iin.  t)xxet  applicable 
under  subsecUons  (aK2),  (aK3),  and  (eX3). 

(k)  DapiM iTiOHS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: 

(1)  The  term  "compensation"  includes  any 
payment,  gift,  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, wonployment  valued  In  excess  of  $100 
at  prevailing  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporatimi.  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
Independent  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  services.  Such  term  tncludee 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

<3>  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  ccmtract.  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis! 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop^ 
mratal  testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendaUon.  approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  or  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  term  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Guard  when  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating  as  a  senrlce  in  the 
Navy. 

(1)  SRPARATIOM     op     Vwtmmmm     op     ARMXB 

f^«CES.— For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
memt>er  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  In  the  Department  <rf 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty, 
(m)  TRAHsmoH.— ( 1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not.  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  apply  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1. 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1KB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  individual 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individual  on  or  after  Aorfl 
1,1986. 

(n)  Eppectivx  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1, 1986. 

Mr.  SPRATT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  the  <x)m- 
mlttee's  marked-up  and  reported  ver- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Conflict  of  Interest  Act  of  1985.  The 
original  bill  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ben- 
nztt].  His  Seapower  Subcommittee  re- 
ported it,  and  even  though  he  dis- 
agrees now  with  some  of  the  changes 
made  by  the  full  committee,  it  is  be- 
cause of  his  initiative  and  tenacity 
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that  this  unendment  is  before  us 
today. 

BCr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
would  address  the  problem  of  the  re- 
volving door,  the  problem  of  civil  serv- 
ants and  military  officers  who  leave 
Government  service  and  then  enter 
employment  with  defense  contractors 
with  whom  they  have  dealt  while  they 
were  working  in  procurement  positions 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  substitute  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BDnmrl  will  offer 
today  prohibits  this  practice  for  all  of- 
ficers or  employees  "who  have  had  sig- 
nificant responsibilities  for  a  procure- 
ment function  with  respect  to  a  cer- 
tain contractor"  during  the  last  2 
years  when  they  worthed  for  the  Gov- 
ernment or  for  one  of  the  military  de- 
partments. The  substitute  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  BBfifXTT] 
uses  a  generic  definition.  The  full  com- 
mittee considered  the  provisions  of  the 
substitute  that  will  be  offered  on  at 
least  three  occasions.  On  each  occa- 
sion a  majority  of  the  committee 
found  that  this  key  definition,  deter- 
mining the  coverage  of  employees  af- 
fected by  the  amendment,  was  too 
broad  and  too  indefinite.  In  fact,  since 
this  bill  contains  criminal  sanctions,  it 
was  the  concern  of  some  that  the  bill 
with  this  definition  as  its  operative 
provision,  the  provision  that  defines 
the  coverage  of  the  act.  might  be  so 
vague  as  to  make  the  criminal  sanc- 
tions and  prohibitions  in  the  act  void 
under  the  fifth  amendment. 

The  committee,  therefore,  replaced 
this  generic  deflnition  of  coverage  in 
the  origliuil  draft  of  the  amendment 
with  procedures  that  identified  specifi- 
cally those  positions  that  in  fact  have 
significant  procurement  responsibility 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  publish  those  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register  within 
the  Department  of  Defense  which 
have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  Justi- 
fication with  respect  to  a  particular 
product,  program,  or  service.  It  broad- 
ly defines  the  coverage  of  this  bill  to 
include  all  major  procurement  fimc- 
tions.  development,  production,  fund- 
ing, testing,  auditing,  and  acquisition, 
and  it  says  specifically  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  as  a  minitnnm  shall  in- 
clude in  his  listing  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  those  positions  that  are  specif- 
ically covered  by  this  bill  the  following 
positions:  the  program  manager  and 
his  deputy:  the  program  monitor;  any 
member  of  a  source  selection  team  or 
any  cost  advisory  team  or  technical  ad- 
visory team  that  helps  the  source  se- 
lection team  make  its  final  decision: 
the  head  of  the  program  office;  the 
source  selection  authority;  and  anyone 
assigned  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
Government's  plant  representative 
office. 


As  la  matter  of  fairness  to  everyone 
involved,  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  give  written  notice 
to  all  those  who  are  affected  by  this 
bill.  All  who  would  be  subject  to  the 
prohibitions  and  criminal  sanctions  of 
this  pill  must  be  given  written  notice 
in  toeir  personnel  records  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  affected  and  of  the  con- 
tractors for  whom  they  cannot  go  to 
work  for  at  least  2  years  after  leaving 
Government  employment. 

Asia  matter  of  practicality,  our  bill 
also  provides  an  exemption  process, 
but  that  is  a  very  limited  and  specific 
procedure  carefully  crafted  within  the 
bill.  It  provides  that  in  those  circum- 
stances where  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense is  confronted  with  a  vacancy,  he 
may.  if  he  finds  that  he  would  other- 
wise be  seriously  hampered  in  obtain- 
ing the  services  of  a  highly  qualified 
individual  to  fill  that  vacancy,  with 
the  ooncurrence  of  the  Director  of  the 
Offiqe  of  Government  Ethics,  exempt 
the  ^dividual  he  wishes  to  hire  if  he  is 
to  f fll  a  particular  vacancy,  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act  in  subsections  (a) 
and  fb)  of  the  act. 

In  {addition  to  those  provisions,  this 
bill  ilso  provides  that  anyone  who  is 
contacted  by  a  potential  employer, 
anyone  in  a  procurement  function  who 
is  contacted  by  a  defense  contractor 
and  proffered  employment  after  his 
sepafation  from  Government  service, 
musl  immediately  report  that  contact 
to  ttte  head  of  the  ethics  office  within 
the  jgency  or  department  where  he  is 
worlpng.  He  must  then  recuse  himself 
from  any  further  contacts  or  dealing 
with  that  defense  contractor  until 
such  time  as  any  negotiations  between 
them  have  been  terminated  and  he  is 
declined  employment. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  expired. 

(Bt  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Spratt 
was  Allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

m4.  spratt.  ISr.  Chairman,  if  he 
doesi  not  disqualify  himself  from  all 
participation  in  the  performance  of 
procurement  functions,  then  he  is 
barrtd  from  accepting  employment 
with  that  particular  defense  contrac- 
tor for  2  years.  In  other  words,  he 
com^  within  the  restrictions  of  this 
particular  act. 

Mi.  Chairman,  this  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  attempts  to  balance 
several  conflictinig  objectives,  all  of 
them  laudable  objectives.  The  effort 
in  tme  biU  is  to  balance  them.  Juggle 
all  t^ree  objectives,  and  come  out  with 
a  good  policy  result.  One  is  the  neces- 
sary objective  of  restoring  public  con- 
f idei^ce  in  the  integrity  of  the  defense 
proclirement  process.  Another  is  the 
objective  of  being  fair  to  the  honest, 
capable,  hard-working  civil  servant  or 
mHilkry  officer  who  someday  may 
leave  the  Government  and  deserves  in 
all  fiimess  to  know  clearly  and  unam- 
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biguously  the  restrictions  that  apply 
to  his  subsequent  employment. 

Finally  .[we  are  attempting  to  serve 
the  objective  of  being  able  to  attract 
and  retaiii  qualified  and  capable  indi- 
viduals tol  serve  in  positions  of  extreme 
responsibility  dealing  with  the  pro- 
curement of  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  pefense. 

The  coAmlttee  amendment  attempts 
to  meet  these  objectives  by,  first,  es- 
tablishing procedures  that  will  clearly 
identify  fodividuals  who  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  the  act  and 
identify  ihe  contractors  with  whom 
these  individuals  will  be  restricted 
from  acceipting  employment. 

Second,  we  attempt  to  allow  restric- 
tions to  be  waived  only  when  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  has  concurred  in  the  need  for  a 
waiver,  only  when  there  is  a  vacancy, 
and  this  waiver  is  needed  in  order  to 
attract  jqualified  personneL  The 
waiver  ofjthe  provision  would  only  be 
applicable  to  senior  personnel  who  are 
generally;  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion.        I 

There  fe  no  doubt  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary,  but  in  adopting  legis- 
lation th^  House  has  an  obligation  to 
deal  faiiiy  and  equitably  with  the 
Government  employees  who  would  be 
affected  by  it. 

The  C^URMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  Che  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  DiCKnisoir.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Spratt  was 
allowed  yt  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gpntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  f  roni  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  few  questions  for  establishing 
legislative  history,  if  for  nothing  else. 

The  gentleman  has  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  distinguished  from  the 
amendment  offered  earlier  in  commit- 
tee and  afiticipated  to  be  offered  again 
by  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BonnETT].  Could  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  is  the  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment?     i 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Just  atteihpted  to  do  that  in  the  state- 
ment I  Just  made. 

First  of  all,  as  to  the  coverage,  the 
Bennett  Amendment  has  a  generic  def- 
inition. It  applies  to  all  who  have  sig- 
nificant procurement  responsibilities 
with  respfect  to  a  particular  contractor. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  IS  there  a  defini- 
tion for  '[significant"?  I  mean  how  do 
weteU?    I 

Mr.  SPRATT.  There  is  a  definition 
in  the  closing  definitional  sections  of 
the  bill,  tt  is  still  in  our  amendment. 
"Procurement  function"  means  "any 
acquisition  action  relating  to  the  con- 


tract, including  negotiating,  awarding, 
administering,  approving  contract 
changes,  costs  analysis,  quality  assur- 
ance, operational  and  developmental 
testing,  technical  advice  or  recommen- 
daUon  •  •  •." 

a  1610 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Now,  this  then 
would  not  apply  to  someone  who 
simply  signed  a  voucher  or  was  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  had  to  write  a  check 
or  approve  something  that  came 
across  his  desk,  where  he  had  really  no 
discretionary  function;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct.  The 
objective  of  this  amendment  is  to  iden- 
tify or  to  have  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense identify  in  advance  those  posi- 
tions that  have  significant  procure- 
ment responsibilities  so  that  those 
who  hold  those  positions  will  know  it 
and  they  can  act  accordingly. 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  it  boils 
down,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly,  it  requires  the  function  of 
discretion  in  making  a  Judgment, 
rather  than  some  perfunctory  activity 
within  his  office  that  he  is  chu-ged 
with;  would  that  be  correct? 

B4r.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct 

Bdr.  DICKINSON.  Now,  would  the 
gentleman  help  me  in  this  regard.  If  a 
person,  say,  is  worldng  for  the  Navy 
and  is  dealing  in  ships  with  a  particu- 
lar corporation  and  then  at  a  subse- 
quent time  he  is  offered  a  position 
with  that  same  corporation,  dealing  in 
tracked  vehicles,  something  with 
which  he  had  no  connection  in  the 
past,  no  discretion  or  anything,  would 
he  be  precluded  then  from  going  with 
another  division  of  the  same  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  He  would  be,  if  he 
were  covered  in  the  first  place  and  if 
he  had  dealt  with  this  particular  con- 
tractor, having  held  one  of  the  posi- 
tions specified  in  the  biU.  and  regajtl- 
less  whether  or  not  he  worked  in  a  ci- 
vilian or  military  ci4>acity  or  division 
of  this  particular  contractor's  firm,  he 
could  not  go  to  work  for  that  contrac- 
tor for  2  years  after  his  severance. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Even  though 
there  was  no  relationship  between 
what  he  was  doing  and  the  position  in 
the  company  to  which  he  went  to 
work  or  was  offered  a  Job.  he  would  be 
barred  or  precluded  from  going  to 
that? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
corporate-wide  prohibition. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  All  right.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 

I  can  see  some  problems  with  it.  but 
I  can  certainly  see  a  need  for  the 
thrust  of  it,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.          

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Bfr.  McCDRDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  a 


very  fine  and  detaUed  explanation  of 
the  committee  position  and  also  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  Bennett 
substitute. 

The  problem  I  think  that  we  all 
face,  if  the  gentleman  wiU  continue  to 
yield,  is  that  there  is  the  very  distinct 
problem  of  recniiting  the  proper  per- 
sonnel to  fill  these  positions  and  to  do 
the  kind  of  work  and  service  that  we 
are  all  concerned  about. 

The  problem  that  I  have  with  the 
Bennett  substitute,  and  I  think  the 
gentleman  in  response  to  the  ranking 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, indicated  that  under  the  Ben- 
nett substitute  the  coverage  would  not 
be  linked  to  individuals  serving  in  posi- 
tions identified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  having  significant  procure- 
ment responsibilities. 

In  other  words,  to  put  it  in  different 
words,  under  this  amendment  the 
committee  position,  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  that  is  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  designates  specific  posi- 
tions  

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoCurot. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Spratt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  specify  sp«:iflc  posi- 
tions which  are  covered  in  this  policy. 
They  are  stated  clearly.  When  they 
are  hired,  they  know  that  they  cannot 
do  work  in  this  area  and  immediately 
leave  and  go  to  work  for  a  contractor 
in  the  same  covered  position;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct.  That 
is  the  objective  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  efforts 
and  explanation  and  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Bennett  substitute. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  ISx.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Seapower  Subcommittee  has  an  excel- 
lent bill  that  the  committee  did  work 
on. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  people 
realize  that  one  aspect  of  this  biU  that 
is  very  Important  to  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  civilian  capac- 
ity, as  well  as  the  military  capacity,  for 
this  Government,  is  that  this  bill  will 
give  notice  to  people  when  they 
cannot  go  to  work  for  specific  compa- 
nies, and  that  means  after  you  get  fin- 
ished with  your  time  working  for 
Unde  Sam.  you  want  to  go  to  work  for 


GE  or  somebody  else,  you  wiU  be  given 
a  notice  that  says.  First,  what  the  bill 
means;  that  is,  you  may  be  subject  to 
criminal  prosecution  if  you  go  to  work 
for  a  specific  company. 

Second,  it  lays  out  what  those  com- 
panies are;  so  I  think  there  is  no  con- 
fusion in  this  bill.  It  is  going  to  allow 
military  families  and  civilian  families 
to  sit  down  and  plan  their  futures  and 
know  what  they  can  do  and  what  they 
cannot  do  under  the  parameters  of 
this  new  legislation. 

So  I  think  the  notice  that  is  given  to 
our  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
services  and  the  civilian  forces  is  very 
important,  and  that  is  manifest  in  the 
committee  bilL 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Certainly. 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  lay  out  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  Let's  consider 
the  position  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, a  Job  recently  filled  by  Mr.  De- 
Lauer.  This  position  deals  with  pro- 
curement and  R&D  totally  across  the 
board. 

This  amendment  would  say  that  the 
incumbent  could  not  go  to  work  back 
in  the  defense  industry  any  place  with 
somebody  who  did  business  with  the 
Government.  This  is  because  the  Job  is 
so  wide  in  scope  and  the  incumbent  ex- 
ercises Jurisdiction  over  procurement 
and  RAD.  This  amendment  would 
make  it  very  difficult,  unless  it  is 
waived. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Unless  at  the  outset 
when  the  vacancy  from  that  position 
was  being  filled  he  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained a  waiver. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  he  would 
not  know  until  he  went  on  board;  so 
what  I  am  saying,  it  makes  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  attract  top-drawer  first-class 
people  from  industry  unless  they  are 
ready  to  retire,  because  having  come 
in.  they  have  got  no  place  to  go  back 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Spratt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  jrield  further,  this 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  Dick  De- 
Lauer  faced.  This  is  also  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  had  in  filling  his  po- 
sition trying  to  bring  somebody  with 
expertise  and  a  good  baclcgroimd  from 
industry.  They  know  that  once  they 
come  on  board,  if  we  pass  this,  they 
cannot  go  back  to  a  Job  where  they 
qualify  and  where  they  spent  their 
lives. 

So  it  is  not  all  good.  I  am  Just  bring- 
ing this  out  to  say  that  there  are  two 
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sides  to  the  coin.  There  is  a  waiver,  as 
I  understand  It. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  This  would  not  neces- 
sarily preclude  even  Mr.  DeLauer 
without  an  exemption  or  waiver  from 
woridng  for  any  defense  contractor,  if 
he  had  not  had  specific  and  primary 
responsibility  with  respect  to  that  con- 
tractor.       

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Etefense  for  Re- 
search and  Engineering,  he  would 
have  dealt  with  that,  so  he  cannot  go 
home  again. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  The  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  prevent  military  offi- 
cers and  Government  employees  from 
having  to  guess  whether  or  not  they 
are  within  the  definition  of  the  origi- 
nal act.  whether  they  fall  within  it  or 
without  it;  and  second,  having  to  be 
worried  about  someone  else,  a  Jury 
some  day  second-gueming  their  Judg- 
ment. 

It  gives  the  protection  that  they  de- 
serve. It  is  fair.  It  is  practical.  It  is 
workable  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 
uaamaMT  oftoud  by  m.  ■cmnrr  as  a  sub- 

BiiiuiK  roa  TBI  AimoifKirT  omuD  bt 

■OLSPIATT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bum  bit  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  SnuTT  At  the  end  of  title  vm  (pace 
143.  after  line  19)  insert  the  following  new 
section: 

8«C  Mt.  CONFUCT^r-INTBREST  IN  DEFENSE  PRO. 
CUKIMSNT. 

<a)  LnuTATioHs  oh  Aocxptarcb  of  Com- 
PBraATiOR.— <1)  An  individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  during 
the  two-year  period  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's aeparmtion  from  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responsibU- 
ities  for  a  procurement  fimction  with  re- 
spect to  a  contractor  may  not  accept  con»; 
pensation  tnm  that  contractor  lor  a  period 
of  two  yean  foUowing  the  Individual's  sepa- 
ration from  service  in'-^the  Department  of 
Defense. 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
impriscHied  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowingly  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LnoTATioin  oh  Cortkactors.— <1) 
Each  omtract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  Include  a  provision  under 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  Individual  if  the  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subsection  (aKl). 

(3)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
if  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  Uquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of— 
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(Ai  $100,000:  or 

<B]  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  <  mtractor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  su  ih  contract  provision. 

(c)  Ripoamro  or  BurLOTiaHT  Coh- 
TiACfs.— If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partQient  of  Defense,  or  a  monber  of  the 
Arm^  Forces,  having  significant  resptmsi- 
bilitifs  for  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
spect to  a  contractor  contacts,  or  is  contact- 
ed by,  the  contractor  regazdlng  future  com- 
pensation of  the  officer,  employee,  or 
mem^  by  the  contractor,  the  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  shaU— 

(DKtromptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer j  employee,  or  member's  supervisor  and 
to  t(e  designated  ethics  offldal  of  the 
agency  In  wliich  the  officer,  employee,  or 
member  is  serving; 

(2)  promptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  paragraph  (1)  or  as  a  separate  report) 
whexi  contacts  with  the  contractor  concern- 
ing ^ch  compensation  have  been  terminat- 
ed ^thout  agreement  or  commitment  to 
futu^  compensation  of  the  officer,  employ- 
ee, OB  monber  by  the  omtractor;  and 

(3)  {disqualify  himself  from  all  participa- 
tion jn  the  performance  of  proctirement 
functions  relating  to  oontracte  with  that 
contifu:tor  untQ  a  report  described  in  parsr 
grapn  (2)  is  made  with  respect  to  such  con- 
tacts! 

(d)  CoRTBACTOR  RxpoKTS.— <1KA)  Each 
conti|u:tor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribad  in  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secrcjtary  of  Defense  not  later  than  April  1 
of  eaih  year  a  report  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  nkme  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Oovem- 
ment;  to  identify  the  individual)  who  is  a 
form^  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(i)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee. Of  member  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment iof  Defense;  and 

(U)'had  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procivement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment iof  Defense. 

(B)  fiach  such  listing  shall— 

(i)  iiow  each  agency  in  which  the  Individ- 
ual w^  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's Service  in  the  Oovemment; 

(U)  ihow  the  individual's  Job  UUes  during 
the  li  Bt  two  yean  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice inithe  Oovemment; 

(ill)'  contain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  yean  of  such  service;  and 

(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  is  performing  on 
behalf  of  the  contractor. 

(C)  The  first  such  report  shall  be  submit- 
ted nft  later  than  April  1, 1987. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  k«port  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 
the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  ft>r  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violaqons  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  parar 
grapl^  (1).  The  Secretary  shaU  report  any 
such  possible  violaUon  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(3)  Soever  fails  to  fUe  a  report  required 
by  p^vgraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  |10,000. 

(e)  jUrvIEW  BY  DiKBCTOR  OF  THE  OFFICB  OF 

OovkAhmxht  Ethics.— The  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  shall  have 
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access  to  <he  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (dKl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
random  review  of  the  reports  for  violations 
of  subaectlbns  (a),  (b).  and  (dKl).  The  Direc- 
tor BhaU  Mbmit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  Dctober  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
eration of]  this  section,  including  the  find- 
ings of  thi  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  | 

(f)  COVSRKD    PROCDROfKHT    PURCTIOHB.— 

Not  Uter  than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment'  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense—     I 

(1)  shalli  identify  the  procurement  func- 
tions covened  by  this  section  and  the  organi- 
sational positions  currently  performing 
such  functions;  and 

(2)  shall]  provide  a  list  of  such  functions 
and  positUins  to  Congress  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Oovemment  Ethics  and 
publish  sueh  list  in  the  FMeral  Register. 

(g)  ExcLusioR.— This  secUon  does  not 
apply—     j 

(1)  to  a  wntract  for  an  amount  less  than 
$100,000;  or 

(2)  to  compensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  contract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
the  time  itie  individual  had  significant  re- 
sponsibilities for  a  significant  procurement 
function  with  respect  to  a  contract  with  that 
entity.       I 

(h)  Advisory  Ofihiohs  From  Officx  of 
OovKRHMK^  Ethics.— (1)  An  Individual  who 
is  considering  the  propriety  of  accepting 
compensation  that  might  place  the  individ- 
ual in  vl^Ution  of  subsection  (a)  may, 
before  acdeptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  tike  Director  of  the  Office  of  Gov- 
^hlcs  for  advice  on  the  appIlcabU- 
"ion  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
>n. 

^plication  imder  paragraph  (1) 
such  inf  ormatioa  as  the  Dlrec- 


emment 
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(1)    Wa 
Fnns  Uii 


OF    Othkrwisi    Appucablb 

. —  Title  18.— The  provisions  of 

section  36211  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  a^ply  to  maximum  fines  applicable 
undersuba^ions  (aK2),  (aK3),  and  (dK3). 

(J)  DoiHiTioHs.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion: I 

(1)  The  ttrm  "compensation"  Includes  any 
payment,  gift,  l>enefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  eminfloyment  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
at  prevaillpg  market  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  The  term  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  corporation,  or  agency 
(other  thaa  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
independent  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracU  to  supply  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
with  goods  or  services.  Such  term  includes 
any  parent,  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respeot  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition action  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  contract  changes,  costs  analysis, 
quality  asnirance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendationj  approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract.  <■•  management  of  the  procure- 
ment program. 

(4)  The  llerm  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  Includes  the  Coast  Ouard  when  the 
Coast  Ouaid  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy.         1 

(k)  Sbpakation  op  Mkmbkes  of  Armkd 
Forces.- Far  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 


member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  upon  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  from  active  duty. 

(1)  Trahbitioh.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  does  not  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employment  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does  not,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  apply  to  an  Individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  the  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates before  April  1, 1986. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1KB)  does  not  preclude  the 
application  of  this  section  to  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individtial  on  or  after  April 
1,1986. 

(m)  Eppbctivb  Date.— This  section  shall 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1986. 

Mr.  BENNETT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

lifr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ^abama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  we  were  waiting,  I  Just  wanted 
to  take  the  time  to  say  that  we  have 
observed  several  times  during  the 
course  of  this  bill  and  others,  too,  that 
we  have  confusion  relating  to  the 
amendments  offered.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  resolution  that 
henceforth  all  amendments  must  be 
numbered  by  the  Member  so  that  we 
can  identify  them,  since  some  Mem- 
bers have  several  amendments  pend- 
ing. I  Just  thought  I  would  point  that 
out  as  an  example  of  what  we  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  is  now  before  us.  Ten  years  ago  I 
intrcxluced  with  Senator  Prozbore  a 
bill  very  similar  to  this.  It  passed 
unanimously  in  the  Senate,  but  was 
bottled  up  in  the  committee  here  in 
the  House. 

If  we  had  passed  that  legislation,  we 
might  now  not  have  to  confront  ttxis 
problem  that  we  have  and  might  not 
have  to  confront  the  problems  that 
have  been  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  in  industry. 

T(Mlay  the  task  for  the  House  to  rec- 
tify this  situation  is  with  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us 
two  versions  of  the  revolting  door 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  NicnoLsl,  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  [Mrs.  Boxer],  and 
myself  are  the  authors  of  both  ver- 
sions, but  the  one  that  is  here  from 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
AspiH]  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [BCr.  Spratt]  have  two  out- 
standing amendments  on  them,  which 


are  the  main  reasons  that  I  and  others 
who  feel  like  I  do  differ  with  the 
Spratt  amendment. 

One.  however,  was  heavily  amended 
by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee upon  its  passage.  That  is  the  ver- 
sion introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 
The  other  one  that  I  introduced  as  a 
substitute  is  an  unamended  version  of 
that  bill. 
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The  committee  version  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na [Mr.  Spratt]  and  our  version  are 
very  similar  in  many  respects.  Both 
amendments  prohibit  officii  from 
accepting  compensation  from  the  spec- 
ified DOD  contractors  they  supervise 
and  the  ban  in  both  amendments  lasts 
for  only  2  years  after  the  official 
leaves  the  Oovemment  service.  In 
both  amendments  the  official  is  free 
to  work  for  any  of  the  other  20.000 
prime  contractors  doing  business  with 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  is  only 
excluded  from  doing  business  for  2 
years  with  the  precise  contractor 
across  the  desk  from  whom  he  sat.  and 
having  a  substantial  procurement  fa- 
cility. 

In  both  of  the  amendments  a  clause 
would  be  required  in  all  new  DOD  con- 
tracts that  would  fine  the  contractors 
if  they  hire  an  official  in  violation  of 
this  amendment. 

The  amendments  really  are  virtually 
the  same.  It  is  Just  the  two  super- 
amendments  that  have  been  put  upon 
it  to  which  I  have  an  objection. 

What  we  are  doing  with  this  amend- 
ment I  have  introduced  is  Just  apply- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Defense  a 
common  practice  used  in  private  in- 
dustry. Many  of  the  defense  contrac- 
tors' practice,  for  example,  prohibit 
their  sales  representatives  or  execu- 
tives from  going  to  work  for  competi- 
tors for  a  few  years  after  leaving  the 
firm.  When  I  was  practicing  law  that 
was  a  provision  that  I  regularly  put  in 
contracts  as  a  common  procedure 
where  this  type  of  thing  occurred. 

Other  brackets  of  Government  also 
use  this  type  of  restricticm  to  prevent 
conflicts  of  interest.  For  example,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  prohibits  any 
of  its  members  from  being  affiliated 
with  any  member  bank  for  2  years 
after  they  leave  the  Board.  If  we  have 
this  kind  of  commonaense  regulation 
for  those  who  guard  our  Nation's 
hanking  system  then  it  makes  sense 
that  we  should  have  similar  regula- 
tions and  provisions  for  those  in 
charge  of  our  Nation's  weapons 
system. 

I  am  reminded  of  something  that 
happened  during  the  time  of  President 
Truman.  Tou  know,  I  came  here 
during  the  years  of  President  Truman. 
He  said  in  his  biography,  and  I  am 
quoting  now  from  his  words: 

Down  at  Curtiss-Wright  at  the  airplane 
plant  in  Ohio,  they  were  putting  defective 


motora  in  planes  and  the  generals  couldn't 
seem  to  find  anything  wrong.  So  we  went 
down,  myself  and  a  couple  of  other  Sena- 
ton,  and  we  condemned  more  than  400  or 
500  of  those  engines.  And  I  sent  a  couple  of 
those  generals  who  had  been  approving 
those  engines  tO'lteavenworth.  and  I  believe 
they  are  still  there.  I  certainly  hope  so. 

That  is  the  way  in  wliich  Harry 
Truman  took  care  of  it.  We  have  the 
same  situation  today.  We  have  that  re- 
sponsibility that  Harry  Truman  had  in 
those  days.  We  should  write  it  into  the 
law  at  this  point. 

We  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  full  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  basic  things  in  this  law. 
However,  the  version  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Spratt]  covers  oiOy  middle  level  offi- 
cials. It  specifically  excludes  high  level 
officials. 

Well,  my  dear  friends,  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  got  most  interested  in 
this  matter.  It  was  a  shock  to  see  a  sec- 
retary of  a  department,  and  an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  department  sit- 
ting across  the  table  from  big  contrac- 
tors and  going  immediately  after  they 
left  their  Job  either  into  some  sort  of 
representation  sittiation  as  lawyers  or 
actually  becoming  enu>loyees. 

Now  that  is  shocking. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BxHHXTT]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  BsinrEiT 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  that  is  the  thing 
that  stimulated  me  to  do  this.  I  was 
never  stimulated  by  the  low  ranking 
people,  of  which  there  are  thousands 
of  people  who  have  made  this  kind  of 
shift.  It  was  the  high  level.  I  am  op- 
posed to  exemptions  of  that  nature. 

Furthermore,  there  was  another 
amendment  put  on  there  not  only  to 
take  care  of  high  ranking  people  but 
there  was  another  one  which  has  the 
long  list  of  adjustable  definitions  of 
Jobs  where  people  can  be  put  on  and 
off.  Just  stop  and  think  for  a  minute, 
with  the  ingenuity  there  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  ingenui- 
ty that  there  is  in  a  free  enterprise 
system,  you  can  readily  see  how  con- 
tracts would  virtually  be  entered  into 
by  people  who  do  not  do  anjrthing  but 
some  PR  work  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  or  people  on  the  other  side.  I 
guess  they  could  be  gcxxl  bridge  play- 
ers and  good  golf  players  or  something 
like  that.  When  you  are  dealing  with  a 
few  hundred  million  dollars  or  a  few 
billion  here  and  there,  it  is  really  not 
easy  to  come  to  grips  with  all  of  those 
details.  It  is  probably  easier  to  do  it 
out  in  the  open,  in  the  sunshine,  in 
June  and  July  playing  golf.  So  it  could 
well  be  that  people  defined  to  be  not 
on  the  list  would  be  the  people  that 
would  be  handling  this,  and  you  could 
do  so  by  definition  under  the  list  pro- 
cedure. 
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The  second  amendment  you  could 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  people  you  wanted  to 
get  rid  of.  both  the  high  ranking  and 
the  mid  ranking.  Tou  could  get  rid  of 
everybody  that  you  want  to  get  rid  of, 
actuaUy,  so  the  biU  nMdd  become  vir- 
tually of  no  value  at  all. 

It  has  some  value  because  it  is  an  an- 
nouncement that  we  want  to  be  pure, 
but  it  really  does  not  provide  the  way 
to  be  pure. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced can  actually  accomplifdi  some- 
thing that  needs  to  be  accomplished, 
has  been  needed  to  be  accomplished 
for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Thousands  of  similar  cases  have 
been  found  in  the  lower  ranking 
people.  Not  hundreds,  but  scores  have 
been  found  with  very  high  ranking 
people,  and  they  are  the  people  that  I 
am  reaUy  chiefly  interested  in  taking 
care  of  and  seeing  to  it  that  they 
cannot  indulge  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  NICHOI£.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  ftx>m  Alabama. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  just  say  that 
I  served  with  the  joint  committee  with 
the  Seapower  Committee  and  our  in- 
vestigation committee  which  looked 
into  this  matter.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  on  his  bill.  It  is 
something  that  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  legislative  life  trying  to  correct.  I 
think  the  biU  he  has  introduced  goes  a 
long  way  and  I  am  prepared  to  support 
it.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Bdr.  Nichols]  particularly 
since  he  is  chairman  of  the  investiga- 
tive subcommittee  and  he  allowed  our 
Seapower  Committee,  because  of  these 
findings  and  these  particular  things, 
to  work  with  this  committee.  He  did 
not  have  to  do  that,  but  he  did. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California  [Mrs.  Bozeh]. 
I  yield  to  this  young  lady  because, 
really,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have 
done  what  we  did  in  this  Congress 
without  her.  There  are  some  advan- 
tages to  being  young  and  beautiful, 
and  there  are  some  advantages  to 
being  old  and  thoughtful,  and  the 
combination  maybe  was  helpful. 

I  have  had  a  bill  in  this  field  for  a 
long  time.  But  I  do  not  think  without 
her  charm  and  persistence  and  energy 
and  enthusiasm  and  brains,  we  could 
have  ever  been  able  to  get  anywhere 
with  this. 

So.  really,  without  her  this  would 
not  be  here,  so  we  are  very  deeply 
grateful  to  her. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  am  deeply  honored 
to  the  gentleman  for  those  wonderful 
remarks  and  I  accept  them  with  great 
humility.  And  I  want  to  speak  a 
moment  about  the  gentleman  from 
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Florida  and  his  efforts  in  this  incredi- 
ble Aght  that  he  has  waged  for  over  30 
yean  to  get  a  revolving  door  bill 
through  this  House. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
FloHda  that  today  is  gobig  to  be  a 
great  day  for  him  because  this  House 
is  going  to  pass  a  revolving  door  biU, 
and  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  the  House  will  vote  for  the 
Beiulett-Nichols-Boxer  version.  But  re- 
gardless of  that,  this  House  is  going  to 
pass  a  revolving  door  bill  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  gentleman's  persistence, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
has  known  for  years  that  aU  was  not 
well  in  the  Pentagon:  that  we  had 
people  immediately  leaving  Govern- 
ment service  and  going  right  to  work 
for  $  contractor  that  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  supervising.  He  knew 
something  was  wrong. 

He  had  opponents  aU  of  these  years, 
and  the  opponents  said  something  like 
this:  First  they  said,  "There  is  no 
problem,  there  is  absolutely  no  prob- 
lem." 

Thie  gentleman  from  Florida  pur- 
sued it  and  he  proved  that  there  was  a 
problem.  Now  the  newspapers  have 
piu^ed  it  and  the  TV's  have  pursued 
it,  attd  we  know  that  over  the  past  3 
yeai«that  there  are  3,000  cases  of  the 
revolving  door  and  just  the  past  3 
year*. 

Thfe  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennstt]  has  again  expired. 

(O*  request  of  Mrs.  Bozxr  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bnnfxrr  was 
allovKd  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

mlniites.) 

.    BOXER.  So  the  gentleman  was 
so  riiht  in  pursuing  this  issue. 

Th«n  last,  the  opponents  did  some- 
thing, and  I  think  we  are  going  to  see 
it  a  ittle  bit  here  today;  they  twisted 
the  iheaning  of  the  gentleman's  legis- 
lation and  they  came  up  with  horror 
BtoTlks  to  divert  attention  from  the 
real  focus  of  the  bill  that  the  gentle- 
manpas  crafted  so  weU. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
few  «f  our  attempts  to  tackle  the  de- 
fense procurement  abuse  have  been 
more  eagerly  anticipated  than  this 
amendment  before  us.  This  practice  is, 
in  my  opinion,  nothing  less  than  a 
subtle  form  of  bribery  that  contributes 
to  the  all  too  familiar  trend  of  escalat- 
ing costs  and  declining  quality  of  our 
weapons.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
allovx  Defense  Department  employees 
ted  with  malLing  what  should  be 
\  decisions  about  the  cost  and 
;y  of  our  weapons  programs  to  be 
ed  to  go  easy  on  a  contractor  be- 
of  the  prospect  of  a  job.  a  well 
job  with  the  very  contractor  af- 
by  his  or  her  decision.  We  must 
restore  the  traditional  arm's-length  re- 
lationship that  should  exist  between 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  that  is 
exactty  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florifia  does  in  his  amendment. 
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The  flfljw  of  Government  officials  to 
lucrative  jobs  with  contractors  they 
supervi8e,must  be  stopped. 
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And  this  amendment  would  mandate 
that  retiring  DOD  procurement  offi- 
cials wait  2  years  before  they  could 
accept  a  position  with  the  contractor. 
It  is  very,  very  simple,  my  friends.  You 
can  raise  aU  the  red  herrings  you 
want;  thait  is  a  very  simple  approach  to 
a  very  difficult  problem  and  I  again 
commend  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Bm- 
HTTT]  for  sticking  with  this  version  of 
the  bill. 

Now.  inl  case  you  want  to  know  some 
examplesl  I  am  going  to  give  you  some. 
I  am  not  going  to  use  any  names.  I  am 
Just  going  to  paint  you  the  picture. 

A  coloiiel  managed  the  competition 
between  Oeneral  Electric  and  Pratt  & 
Whitney  for  engines  for  the  F-16 
fighter.  OE  was  awarded  75  percent  of 
the  1-year  contract.  The  colonel  re- 
tired in  JUne  of  1984.  In  November  he 
went  to  fvork  for  OE  as  manager  of 
quality  oi>erations. 

Anothe^  example.  Several  Army 
lieutenant  generals  involved  in  the 
controvei^al  DIVAD  program  in  re- 
searching or  developing  the  require- 
ments fo»  the  system  all  retired  from 
the  Armi  and  went  to  work  for  the 
DIVAD  Contractor.  Ford  Aerospace. 
All  then  helped  with  Ford's  proposal 
to  win  the  contract. 

And  right  now.  my  friends,  perhaps 
the  saddest  example  of  them  all  and 
why  Mr.  I  Benhstt's  bill  is  so  much 
better  thin  the  other  bill  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  SprattI:  Right  now  a  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  being 
investigated  by  a  grand  Jury  for  nego- 
tiating contracts  for  Oeneral  Djmam- 
ics  after  he  began  negotiating  for  a  job 
with  that  very  same  company.  Under 
the  bill  hit  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  l[Mr.  Spratt]  that  position 
can  be  easUy  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defen$e.  I  say  that  is  a  double 
standard  fnd  we  should  stick  with  the 
Bennett  bill. 

Now  there  are  those  who.  particiilar- 
ly  those  \^ho  have  enjoyed  high  rank- 
ing and  Influential  positions  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  who  say 
such  examples  mean  nothing,  that 
simply  because  someone  may  have 
switched  $ides  within  days  of  rt:tiring 
from  the  Government  is  no  clue  that 
he  or  she  was  not  tough  with  a  future 
employer. 

Even  if  we  agree,  just  for  the  sake  of 
this  argument,  that  those  military 
procurement  officials  who  went  to 
work  for  i  the  contractor  they  dealt 
with  were' tough  guardians  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest,  the  circumstances 
still  create  a  perception  of  conflict  of 
interest  which  in  itself  is  damaging. 

ConflictM>f -interest  statutes  are  built 
on  the  pr(  mise  that  the  m^pearance  of 


a  conflict  of  interest  alone  should  be 
avoided. 

In  1983  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  which  I  sit 
held  hearings  on  conflict  of  interest  in 
DOD's  Defense  Science  Board.  They 
found  that  conflict  of  interest  had  se- 
riously damaged  the  Board's  credibil- 
ity. Two  Defense  Science  Board  task 
forces  were  chaired  by  a  former  Penta- 
gon official  who  at  the  time  happened 
to  be  the  vice  president  of  TRW.  That 
company  was  then  heavily  involved  in 
programs  in  which  the  task  force  were 
dealing. 

The  committee  expressed  its  deep 
concern  over  "DOD's  reluctance  to 
recognize  the  serious  nature  of  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interest,  bias,  and  fa- 
voritism of  its  senior  scientific  adviso- 
ry committees." 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  Ben- 
nett-Boxer-Nichols biU  clearly  covers 
that  type  of  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na's bill  is  not  that  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bmnnrrrl  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  5  additional  minutes.  While  we  are 
debating  that,  maybe  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  consider  dividing  the  time 
up.  I  may  ask  for  5  additional  minutes. 
But  to  be  fair,  how  much  time  have  we 
consumed  on  each  side  so  far.  does  the 
chairman  know?  I  know  there  is  no 
time  limit,  but  I  thought  I  would  give 
her  whatever  I  have  left. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  consumed 
15  minutes. 

ISi.  BENNETT.  How  much  time  did 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
consume? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
consumed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BEafNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  then 
I  will  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  California. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Beh- 
NETT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minut^J 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  In  an  attempt  to  be 
fair,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  return  to 
the  issue  of  the  real  tangible  evidence 
of  harm  created  by  such  conflict-of-in- 
terest situations. 

Col.  Jack  Finder  was  a  staff  judge 
advocate  for  the  Air  Force  stationed  at 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in  Albuquer- 
que when  he  was  interviewed  by  the 
Office  of  Government  E^thics  in  1982. 1 
want  to  tell  you  what  he  told  the  in- 
vestigator. This  is  one  of  our  own 
people,  a  very  fine  Air  Force  person: 
"The  head  of  the  Air  Force  plant  rep- 
resentative's office  at  Northrop  on 
Friday  could  become  the  Northrop 
vice  president  for  quality  assurance  on 


Monday,  and  immediately  APPRO  em- 
ployee morale  is  destroyed."  So  here  is 
someone  from  the  Air  Force  saying 
that  morale  is  destroyed  because  of 
the  revolving  door.  We  have  many 
other  examples.  Here  is  another,  a 
staff  Judge  advocate  who  said.  "It  is  in- 
congruous to  disallow  APPRO  employ- 
ees to  have  free  doughnuts  at  a  con- 
tractor conference  because  of  Influ- 
ence and  appearances,  yet  to  allow  an 
Air  Force  plant  rqiresentative  to  take 
a  Job  with  a  contractor  over  which  he 
has  just  had  administrative  cogni- 
zance." 

So  let  me  complete  my  remarics  by 
saying  the  followlnr-  I  hope  this  body 
will  reject  the  bill  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  committee,  by  Mr. 
Spratt.  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  I  Imow  they  are  trying  to 
put  forward  the  best  bill  that  they 
can.  But  I  would  i4>pear  to  this  body 
to  go  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BEmfXTT]  who  has  woriLed  on  this 
issue  for  over  30  years,  who  knows  the 
way  to  go.  I  do  not  think  we  can  afford 
to  legislate  a  double  standard.  That  is 
precisely  why  the  Bennett  bill  is  supe- 
rior. All  those  making  decisions  affect- 
ing the  cost  and  quality  of  major 
weapons  programs  must  be  included. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  again  a  strong 
vote  for  the  Bennett  bilL 

BCr.  CARNEY.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  at  the  end  of  this  day  we  wiU 
have  an  amendment  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization bill  that  will  stop  this  re- 
volving-door process.  However  we  have 
to  be  very,  very  careful  that  when  we 
do  this  we  do  not  make  it  impossible 
for  our  country,  our  Nation  to  attract 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  the 
types  of  people  we  need  to  run  a  qual- 
ity operation  down  at  the  Pentagon. 
Both  bills.  I  might  add.  would  restrict, 
in  fact  prohibit,  the  types  of  examples 
that  the  gentlelady  from  California 
just  gave  prior  to  my  taking  the  micro- 
phone. 

The  two  differences  between  the 
bills  are  quite  simple:  One.  in  the 
Spratt  biU  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
will  identify  positions  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  affected  by  the 
legislation.  That  is  important,  because 
the  gent^man  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bin- 
mrrr].  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, said  that  he  wanted  to  strike  out 
and  hit  the  big  fish,  the  big  guys,  not 
the  little  ones.  But  under  his  bill  we 
would  include  498.000  people  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Now  I  know 
we  got  a  lot  of  big  fishes  down  there, 
but  we  do  not  have  498.000  of  them. 
With  the  Spratt  amendment  we  can 
cut  that  in  half,  we  can  clearly  define 
the  positions  involved.  Not  only  do  we 
clearly  define  them;  those  who  are  in- 
volved will  know  they  are  involved  and 
will  know  that  it  will  be  against  the 
law  to  take  positions  with  corporations 


that  they  have  done  business  with  in 
the  prior  2  years  of  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, either  as  an  officer  in  our 
military  or  as  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  second  difference  in  the  bill  is  a 
waiver  provision  which  I  think  is  very, 
very  important.  That  provision  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
waive  certain  positions  where  he  finds 
it  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  fill  those  positions. 

An  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Research  and  Development,  for  in- 
stance: if  we  had  to  fiU  that  position 
with  a  arable  person  I  would  hope  we 
would  find  someone  who  has  dealt 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  over 
the  years  and  brings  to  that  position 
the  experience  necessary.  But  if  that 
person  were  to  come  from  industry 
and  that  person  were  not  allowed  to  go 
back  to  industry  for  a  2-year  period 
after  leaving  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for 
us  to  recruit  a  person  like  that  because 
what  would  that  person  do  to  make  a 
living  for  2  years? 

D  1640 

We  are  not  saying  that  everyone  can 
be  excluded;  we  are  simply  saying  that 
Congress  must  be  informed  of  those 
particular  positions  that  the  Secretary 
feels  necessary  to  exclude  so  he  can  re- 
cruit the  caliber  of  people  necessary  to 
run  the  job. 

Now,  if  you  are  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Research  and  Development,  you 
are  going  to  touch  at  least  250  pro- 
grams at  any  one  time,  and  if  you  are 
touching  these  programs,  you  would 
be  prohibited  employment  in  the 
entire  defense  industry  after  leaving 
the  Job  of  Under  Secretary. 

So  yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill 
today;  yes.  our  coimtry  deserves  a  bill 
today,  but  let  us  consider  the  differ- 
ences: let  us  consider  the  waiver  so  we 
can  fiU  critical  positions;  high-level  po- 
sitions at  IX)D.  and  let  us  consider  the 
fact  that  if  we  can  clearly  define  the 
positions  involved,  we  can  cut  down 
from  498.000  people  to  approximately 
250.000  people  covered  by  the  bill  and 
I  think  that  would  be  much  better. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  in  support  of  the  Spratt 
amendment  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  a  re- 
volving door  is  something  that  has 
been  around  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
can  remember,  I  think  it  was  the  first 
year  that  I  was  in  the  Congress,  when 
a  former  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee— he  was 
not  the  chairman  at  that  time,  tix. 
Hubert  of  Louisiana  introduced  a  bill 
very  similar  to  this  legislation  before 
us  here  today.  I  remember  as  a  fresh- 
man Congressman,  being  so  bold  as  to 
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challenge  the  proposal  of  this  formida- 
ble senior  member  of  the  committee.  I 
did  so  because  I  came  from  a  commu- 
nity. Schenectady.  NT.  where  one  of 
the  major  manufacturliog  areas  of  the 
General  Electric  Co.  is  located.  In  that 
community  there  were  a  number  of  In- 
dividuals working  in  that  major  de- 
fense organization,  who  had  been  in 
military  service.  They  had  served  for 
many  years,  and  had  been  retired  on 
pension  after  20  years  of  service,  he 
might  be  45.  years  of  age  or  there- 
abouts, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
commander.  But  people  in  that  age 
group  retiring  under  the  Navy's  pen- 
sion arrangement  are  usually  at  the 
point  of  their  lives  when  they  have 
two  or  three  children  ready  to  go 
through  college. 

What  the  Bennett  proposal  would  do 
for  the  "small  fry."  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoA  [B«r.  Cabiiky]  indica^ 
ed  Just  a  little  while  ago.  It  would 
deny  these  people  whose  adult  years 
were  largely  spent  with  military 
duties.  If  they  cannot  be  allowed  to 
work  in  a  defense  factory,  we  are  pre- 
venting them  from  earning  an  honest 
living.  And  at  the  very  time  when  they 
need  a  maTiiniim  return  to  matiit^^ln 
their  families,  are  we  going  to  con- 
demn them  to  at  least  2  years  of  no 
income  at  that  crucial  time? 

There  have  been  stories  about 
moving  out  of  the  Pentagon  and  pick- 
ing up  cushy  Jobs  that  are  available. 
Jobs  are  not  likely  to  be  provided  to 
the  average  retired  lieutenant  or  a  re- 
tired lieutenant  commander,  or  to  a 
captain  in,  the  Army.  So  we  are  fn^Ung 
a  grave  alstalre  if  we  proceed  on  the 
Bennett  proposal:  it  would  hurt  many 
people  who  did  have  not  cushy  Jobs  in 
the  Pentagon.  The  Spratt  proposal  is 
much  more  realistic.  It  recognizes  that 
the  real  abuses  are  the  ones  that  have 
been  carried  out  recently  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  The  Spratt 
amendment  is  what  we  ought  to  be 
aiming  for.  I  think  the  House  should 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  notjvant  to 
penalize  the  rank  and  the  (ileof  mili- 
tary personnel  who  have  done  such  an 
outstanding  Job  over  the  years  and  I 
urge  you  to  defeat  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment and  support  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment that  does  not  deal  with  this  seri- 
ous problem  on  a  shotgim  approach. 

Bfr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too.  rise  in  support 
of  the  Spratt  amendment  and  in  oppo- 
sition of  the  proposal  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman  of  the  Seapower 
Subcommittee.  I  admire  the  gentle- 
man very,  very  deeply  and  genuinely.  I 
know  of  few  Members  of  this  Congress 
more  sincere  in  the  things  that  they 
undertake  than  he. 

Unforttmately  in  this  instance.  I 
think  the  proposal  that  he  advocates 
is  much  too  broad  and  sweeping  in  its 
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connotations  and  would  not  serve  this 
country  well. 

This  country  certainly  is  not  going 
to  b^  served  well  by  a  do-nothing. 
kno\#-nothing  procurement  function 
in  the  Department  of  Defense,  if  we  go 
out  of  our  way  legislatively  virtually  to 
preclude  the  best  talent,  the  best 
minck.  from  being  attracted  to  and 
stayt  ig  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  pr  Mnirement  functions. 

There  is  built  into  the  Bennett  pro- 
posal, if  enacted,  an  effective  date  I 
believe  of  some  date  in  1987.  Between 
now  and  then,  some  of  the  best  talent, 
the  best  minds  that  are  available  to  us 
in  tae  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
lent  functions,  are  going  to  have 
':e  a  career  decision  of  whether 
k  to  get  out  before  the  effective 
.  >f  this  bill,  should  it  be  enacted, 
because  if  they  do  not,  their  careers, 
their  job  opportunities,  are  going  to  be 
extraordinarily  changed  if  they  do 
not. 

I  t|iink  that  is  going  to  lead  to  a 
mass!  exodus  of  some  of  our  best 
people. 

Certainly  I  do  not  stand  before  this 
Hou^  and  plead  a  case  for  conflict  of 
interest  and  cozying  up  of  contract  of- 
ficers or  procurement  functionaries  or 
DepsHment  of  Defense  officials  with 
defense  contractors.  Very  much  not 
the  case. 

I  am  reminded  that  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  made  reference  to 
a  high  functionary  of  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  negotiating  employment 
with  a  significant  defense  contractor 
while  he  was  actively  involved  in  nego- 
tiating settlement  of  claims.  If  that  in 
fact  occurred,  there  is  no  question  but 
what  It  is  wrong,  but  if  it  in  fact  oc- 
curred, there  is  also  no  question  but 
what!  it  is  already  in  violation  of  the 
law  e^uu:ted  by  this  Congress  in  1978.  a 
matter  tacitly  recognized  by  the  gen- 
tlewcpnan  when  she  suggests  or  indi- 
catesi  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a 
grand  Jury  investigation  and  there  has 
been  an  indictment,  and  there  will  be 
a  trial.  But  it  Is  not  under  the  Bennett 
bill:  It  is  imder  existing  laws  of  the 
Unit^  States  of  America. 

I  a^est  that  to  indict  wholesale 
and  Assume  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of 
over  400.000  employees,  xmder  a  stand- 
ard as  vague  as  "had  significant  re- 
spongibillties  for  a  procurement  func- 
tion'" is  a  bad  way  to  legislate.  It  is  leg- 
islatiiig  in  gross,  not  selectively.  It  is 
presilming  that  all  400.000  of  these 
peoMe  are  or  will  do  something  wrong 
in  ttfe  name  of  placating  of  a  public 
conc«m  because  there  have  been  limit- 
ed, certainly,  abuses  that  we  ought  to 
reac^.  

Mr.  CARNEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Spratt  amendment  would  clearly 
define  the  positions  that  would  be  in 
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conflict  r&ther  than  rely  on  the  term 
"significant  responsibUlty"? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Indeed  it  would.  It 
is  a  reasoh  for  the  fact  that  with  the 
great  concerns  that  I  have  had  about 
the  strudture  in  this  bill  from  the 
outset,  the  Spratt  amendment  has  at- 
tacked heiad  on  the  problem  of  some- 
one not  knowing  because  the  legisla- 
tion is  so  vague  and  imprecise  whether 
they  are  dr  are  not  covered. 

D  1650 

The  Spiatt  version  of  the  bill  does  a 
great  desl  to  remedy  that  situation. 
Those  who  are  covered  will  know  that 
they  are  Qovered.  It  makes  it  more  en- 
forceable. It  makes  it  administrable, 
and  it  reduces  that  enormous  number 
of  people]  who  would  be  swept  under 
this  umbvella  under  the  Bennett  pro- 
posal. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  scientif- 
ic advisory  boards.  Do  we  want  to 
enact  legislation  which  en  masse,  en 
gross  and  imprecisely  would  say  that 
the  best  scientific  minds  of  America 
cannot  be  recruited  to  be  members  of 
an  advisory  panel  on  things  as  incred- 
ibly important  and  significant  as 
weapon  sjfstems  vital  to  the  defense  of 
America  and  on  which  concepts  are 
workable  land  feasible  and  which  are 
not?  I  donot  think  we  want  to  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bat^cak]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bati- 
MAN  was  ^owed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  BAfE3ifAN.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  this  Congress  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  But,  please,  let  us  try,  at 
least,  to  ^eal  with  this  problem  on  a 
selective  [focused  basis,  not  on  the 
basis  of  legislation  en  gross  sweeping 
into  a  netj  and  «««iim<ng  and  indicting, 
almost,  in  advance  that  thousands  and 
thousand^  of  our  best  career  civil  serv- 
ice and  lailltary  personnel  are  sleazy 
con  artists  out  to  feather  their  nests  at 
the  expense  of  the  public  good. 

If  that  lis  our  attitude,  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  have  the  superior 
talent  that  this  country  needs  to 
retain  where  we  now  have  it,  and  cer- 
tainly we  ^eed  to  be  mindful  of  wheth- 
er or  not  I  in  the  future  we  will  have 
the  brainb,  the  talent,  the  training, 
the  experience  and  the  Judgment  that 
wlU  come  Into  Federal  service  and  stay 
there.       j 

There  are  ways  to  attack  this  prob- 
lem withdut  being  excessive  in  doing 

«>• 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BA'TEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftjOm  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
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entitle  adyiisory  boards.  I  think  under 


the  vague 


language  of  the  Bennett  bill 


point  with  reference  to  scl- 


it  is  conceivable  that  some  of  our 
finest  experts  and  scientific  leaders 
would  be  hesitant  about  Joining  these 
boards  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
find  they  were  also  listed  among  those 
that  the  Bennett  legislation  would 
regard  as  having  been  violating  their 
responsibilities. 

I  think  we  need  the  finest  minds  for 
our  scientific  advisory  boards  that  we 
can  get:  why  should  we  penalize  them 
and  Jeopardize  them? 

As  I  understand  the  legislation,  it  is 
not  Just  those  who  have  had  some  re- 
sponsibility with  regard  to  procure- 
ment we  are  concerned  about:  it  is  also 
those  who  have  made  sii^iificant  deci- 
sions in  the  military  establishment 
who  are  covered  by  the  Bennett  legis- 
lation and  that  would  involve  the 
advice  of  the  scientific  advisory  board 
membership. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  important  point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  thing  that  is 
prohibited  is  taking  compensation.  It 
is  true  that  if  they  took  a  Job  on  an 
advisory  board  and  got  substantial 
compensation  they  would  be  covered 
by  this  bill.  The  only  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  who  ever  resigned  from 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  my  knowledge 
of  history,  was  a  man  who  was  on  an 
advisory  board.  He  was  being  paid  to 
do  that,  he  was  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  he  had  to  resign.  If  he  is  paid  for 
it,  he  would  be  prohibited  by  this  law. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  niuiber 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bennett-Nichols-Boxer  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  enjoying  this 
debate  because  as  Chair  of  the  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  and  having 
come  to  this  body  from  the  practice  of 
personnel  law.  I  eagerly  listen  to  what 
is  being  debated,  I  hear  it  every  day: 
The  reason  the  revolving  door  amend- 
ment is  being  debated  again  is  becaiise 
we  have  not  had  the  guts  to  do  any- 
thing about  it.  And  I  salute  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  BEmfcrr].  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nich- 
ols] and  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  Boxer]  for  bringing  this 
forward,  because  it  is  what  should  be 
done,  and  it  should  have  been  done 
years  ago. 

People  are  debating  this  amendment 
saying:  "Oh,  my  goodness,  if  we  do 
that,  these  people  working  for  Defense 
are  going  to  starve  to  death,  there  will 
be  no  place  for  them  to  work  for  2 
years,  they  are  going  to  be  out  selling 
apples,"  it  brings  tears  to  my  eyes, 
except  they  have  not  read  the  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  says:  that  the  2 
years  of  moratoriimi  only  happens  in 
regard  to  companies  the  person  specif- 
ically had  oversight  while  working  for 
the    Government.    There    are    over 


20,000  different  defense  contractors  in 
which  their  acquired  knowledge  is 
transferable  and  I  am  s\m  many 
would  be  willing  to  hire  them.  It  is 
Just  that  you  cannot  cut  a  cozy  little 
deal  with  the  people  you  are  dealing 
with  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  Just 
before  you  quit.  Now,  that  4s  not  in- 
credible. That  is  sensible.  That  is  what 
the  private  sector  has  done  for  years. 

Do  you  want  to  allow  Federal  dis- 
trict Judges  to  be  able  to  quit  and  go 
work  for  the  companies  they  had  in 
front  of  them  on  legal  cases  on  the 
basis  that  no  one  else  would  hire 
them?  If  so.  do  you  want  to  know  how 
your  antitrust  cases  would  come  out? 
They  would  go  to  the  highest  Job 
bidder.  There  would  go  your  whole 
Justice  sjrstem  and  its  image  of  the 
lady  witb  her  blindfold  on.  for  you 
Just  cut  big  holes  in  the  blindfold.  The 
Judge  can  now  see,  and  the  scales  are 
going  to  get  really  tilted.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  a^ut  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Now,  the  private  sector  is  not  upset 
about  that.  They  have  had  very  tough 
revolving  door  amendments  in  con- 
tracts forever  and  ever  amen,  because 
they  are  not  dumb— they  are  guarding 
their  own  profit  and  loss  statement. 
We  ought  to  be  guarding  the  Federal 
Treasury.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
about.  If  we  do  not  care  enough  to 
guard  the  Federal  Treasury  with  the 
same  vigor  that  private  industry 
guards  their  own  P&L  statements, 
then  we  are  really  not  doing  the  tax- 
payer any  favor.  These  people  learn- 
ing defense  wiU  not  be  thrown  out  on 
the  streets.  There  are  many  other  con- 
tractors they  can  go  to  work  for  that 
they  did  not  directly  oversee. 

Think  about  the  other  thing  that  is 
going  on  in  this  country  in  the  private 
sector.  People  are  debating  absolutely 
contrary  to  where  the  whole  CEO  cult 
is  going.  You  see  all  these  major  cor- 
porations, they  grab  someone  from  a 
soft-drink  company  and  put  them  in  as 
head  of  a  movie  company,  they  grab 
someone  from  an  oil  company  and  put 
them  in  charge  of  a  chemical  compa- 
ny. Are  some  Members  saying  Defense 
Department  people  cannot  transfer 
their  skills  from  one  part  of  the  de- 
fense industry  to  another,  they  are 
going  to  starve  and  sell  apples  if  we 
pass  the  Bennett  amendment.  Well, 
baloney.  That  is  false.  It  does  not  fit 
the  real  world.  It  does  not  fit  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Others  say.  "Well,  wait  a  minute, 
these  employees  can  make  so  much 
more  money  on  the  outside."  Well,  if 
you  really  wanted  to  argue  that,  then 
we  ought  to  have  a  law  that  anybody 
who  is  making  all  their  money  off  of 
defense  contracts  should  not  make 
more  money  than  the  Commander  in 
Chief.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  could  make  more  money  as 
president  of  any  of  these  defense  com- 
panies. Let  us  be  honest  about  that. 


Practically  every  person  who  works  for 
NASA  can  make  more  money  in  the 
private  sector.  Doctors  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government  can  make 
more  money  out  in  the  private  sector. 
It  breaks  my  heart.  I  would  like  to  pay 
people  who  woi^  for  this  Government 
a  lot  more  money.  They  are  working 
for  the  reason  you  work  for  this  Gov- 
ernment—because they  care,  because 
they  believe  they  have  a  sacred  trust 
over  this  Treasury  and  they  are  trying 
to  make  this  country  better,  not  Just 
their  own  bank  account. 

What  we  are  doing  here  if  we  adopt 
the  Spratt  amendmoit  is  the  absolute 
wrong  thing.  We  would  be  saying,  "All 
you  good  guys  who  are  dumb  enough 
to  work  for  Government  for  what  I 
think  are  the  right  reasons,  too  bad; 
we  are  going  to  give  people  special 
privileges  in  defense,  they  can  rotate 
in  and  out  of  Government  and  make 
more  money,  and  if  you  are  dumb 
enough  to  work  as  a  Federal  court 
Judge,  or  some  other  department  with- 
out these  privUeges.  that  is  too  bad." 

Think  about  it  very  seriously.  We 
are  really  doing  the  wrong  thing  in  the 
Spratt  amendment.  And  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  because  the  g«itleman  is 
such  a  good  friend.  But  if  you  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  waive  cer- 
tain areas  because  "you  can't  get  good 
guys  from  industry  otherwise,"  every- 
body who  comes  to  work  is  going  to 
say.  "I  am  not  going  to  come  work 
unless  I  get  a  waiver." 

There  will  not  be  one  soul  left  in  the 
Defense  Department  in  contracting 
who  will  come  to  work  and  say  "Well.  I 
probably  could  get  some  kind  of  Job 
when  I  left  with  1  of  the  other  19,995 
contractors  out  there  that  I  don't 
oversee.  I  won't  ask  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  the  waiver."  Anyone  who 
waived  the  waiver  would  look  like  a 
fool  because  everybody  else  got  the 
waivers  and  they  revolve  right  back 
into  the  company  they  came  from  or 
oversaw. 

So  again  all  I  ask  is:  Look  at  the 
amendment  loopholes.  The  loopholes 
in  the  Spratt  substitute  are  big 
enough  to  drive  Mack  trucks  through. 
And  you  do  not  get  the  top  guys  and 
you  allow  anybody  to  be  waived  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  says  should 
be  waived  only  on  the  basis  that  oth- 
erswise  they  cannot  get  "good  guys." 
Well,  if  the  Spratt  amendment  is  the 
only  reform  this  body  accepts,  we  may 
as  well  hand  it  up.  It  is  not  any  choice 
and  is  not  a  reform. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  for  a  revolving 
door  amendment.  We  are  going  to 
have  one  today,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  good  one.  one  that  covers  the 
situation  and  corrects  any  abuses  that 
might  be  or  might  threaten  to  be 
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coming  along.  In  doing  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  we  should  do  it  with 
great  care,  do  it  with  Judicious 
thought,  not  rush  to  Judgment  in  the 
process. 

I  think  that  we  at  this  time  should 
consider  the  unintended  consequences 
of  what  might  come  to  pass  should  we 
pass  anything  other  than  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

D  1700 

If  we  pass  something  other  than  the 
Spratt  amendment,  we  have  two 
things  that  might  very  well  come  to 
pass.  One  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  alluded  to:  Some  490,000 
people  being  covered.  That  is  not  the 
intent  of  what  we  want  to  do  today. 

The  second  is  that  you  might  very 
well  end  up  with  a  group  of  second- 
raters;  people  who  are  really  not  the 
top  of  their  profession  that  are  willing 
to  give  up  to  2  or  4  or  8  years  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  a  major  posi- 
tion within  the  Defense  Department. 
Do  we  want  second-raters  over  there, 
or  do  we  want  people  who  are  respon- 
sible? Of  course,  we  want  the  latter. 
Let  us  think  of  the  unintended  conse- 
quences that  might  come  to  pass  if  we 
pass  something  other  than  the  Spratt 
amendment. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman:  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  aUuded  to  the 
fact  that  only  those  in  the  middle  area 
are  covered  by  your  amendment.  As  I 
read  it.  that  is  not  correct.  Would  you 
clarify  tJiatfor  us,  please. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  the  effort  of  this  amend- 
ment, as  reported  by  the  committee,  is 
not  to  get  those  at  the  upper  end  or 
the  lower  end  or  in  the  middle,  it  is  to 
get  those  who  hold  those  significant 
procurement  functions  and  make 
those  critical  decisions,  who  ought  to 
be  affected  by  the  strictures  of  this 
bOL 

It  goes  a  step  further  than  the  Ben- 
nett bill,  that  is  all.  and  simply  says  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  let  us  define 
in  advance  those  positions  and  those 
people  so  that  they  will  have  notice. 

Mr.  8KELTON.  So  we  will  know  in 
advance  as  to  what  the  situation  is  as 
to  what  positions  are  covered  and  the 
extent  of  its  coverage.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct 

Mx.  SKELTON.  So  we  are  dealing 
with  something  definite  in  the  law.  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  That  is  correct.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  these  positions,  a 
number  of  these  positions  which  are 
Identified  are  very  responsible,  senior 
government  positions.  Also,  in  the 
military  service  they  would  be  high  es- 
chelon.  general  officer  positions.  A 
program  monitor  could  very  well  be  a 
general  officer.  A  source  selection  au- 


thority could  very  well  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense.  High  level  posi- 
tions jwould  be  covered  by  this  bill. 

Mil  SKELTON.  They  are  covered 
now.  If  we  do  not  go  with  your  amend- 
ment we  could  very  well  throw  the 
baby  out  with  the  bath  water.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Ur;  SPRATT.  The  concern  ex- 
pressM  in  the  committee  by  Mr.  Batx- 
MAH  irom  Virginia  originally  was  that 
we  might  have  a  bill  here  that  was  so 
vagu4  that  It  would  be  void  under  the 
fifth  iamendment  of  the  Constitution 
beca«  se  this  is  a  criminal  statute. 

Th(  point  has  been  made  that  these 
covenants  not  to  complete  are  includ- 
ed In  all  private  contracts.  That  is  gen- 
erally true.  But  they  are  private  con- 
tracts and  the  breach  results  in  dam- 
ages or  an  injunction,  not  in  a  criminal 
prosepution  that  could  result  in  im- 
priso»ment  and  a  heavy  fine. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  the  gentleman  is 
correct  then,  from  what  he  tells  me, 
quite  I  frankly,  what  we  would  be  pass- 
ing wt>uld  be  nothing  because  it  would 
have  I  no  teeth  because  it  would  be 
vagu«,  it  would  be  unconstitutional 
and  it  would  amount  to  absolutely  no 
crimi|ial  penalty  at  all.  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  telling  me? 

Bir.  SPRATT.  The  question  would 
overhang. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Let.  me  ask  one  fur- 
ther liuestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  if  I  may. 

As  I  understand  this,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  cover  what 
the  gentleman  and  I  would  call  many 
small  businesses;  ans^thing  under  a 
$100.^  contract.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPRATT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.|  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,  

Mr  J  BENNETT.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  get  at  an  act.  An  act  from  sitting  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  removing  your- 
self to  the  other  side  of  the  table  and 
becoiiing  employed  by  the  person  on 
the  other  side. 

Th^  are  260  million  Americans; 
every  one  of  them  are  potentially  bur- 
glars or  rapists  or  embeaelers.  Sure,  it 
VPliCs  to  every  one  of  them;  250  mil- 
lion. Maybe  you  would  reduce  by  hun- 
of  thousands  the  people  who 
be  covered  by  this  bill,  but  that 
has  nbthing  to  do  with  it.  It  Is  the  act, 
it  Is  the  act  of  sitting  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  then  moving  to  the 
other,  side  of  the  table. 

Mr.i  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
daimbg  my  time,  I  point  out  that  not 
Just  sie  gentleman's  bill,  but  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carottna  does  this  very  thing.  But  it 
does  It  specifically;  it  does  it  with 
something  In  <teind  that  you  are 
aimiiK  at.  You  tre  not  going  to  have 
the  threat  of  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
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visloq;  something  that  can  be  thrown    cases 


of  Michigan.  Mr. 
.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  previously  we  have 
had  two  rbllcalls  today  and  they  were 
almost  unanimous.  Muiy  Members  ask 
why  those  votes  were  called.  Some  in- 
dividuals wanted  to  get  those  votes  on 
the  record  and  that  is  important. 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  next  few  votes 
are  not  going  to  be  unanimous,  be- 
cause xuM  we  are  into  the  guts  of  the 
issue  of  reform.  I  would  like  to  say  as 
has  been  pointed  out  already.  Mr.  Bdt- 
KEiT  has  worked  on  this  reform  for 
the  past  10  years.  Mr.  Strattoh.  an- 
other ranking  member  of  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  riointed  out  that  he  has  op- 
posed this  approach  for  the  last  20 
years-plusi  It  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion. 1 

We  seei  the  Bennett  amendment 
coming  st^«ight  forward  to  stop  this 
revolving  door  process.  We  see  some 
Members  of  the  committee  backing 
Mr.  SPRAit  in  saying  that  lAi.  Bewhbtt 
goes  too  far;  it  is  too  strong  an  amend- 
ment. If  you  like  the  system  the  way  it 
is  and  do  not  want  to  change  It  too 
much,  th«n  vote  with  Mr.  Sfratt.  If 
you  are  upset  about  the  system;  if  you 
are  upset]  about  the  examples  that 
Congress^oman  Bozxb  from  Califor- 
nia and  others  have  brought  forward 
today,  yoq  want  to  change  the  system, 
then  vote  with  Mr.  Bkhnrt  and  Mr. 
Nichols. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  goes 
that  far.  i  actually  the  amendment  has 
been  reduced  from  what  it  was  origi- 
nally. Thi>  Bennett  amendment  Just 
says  simpiy  that  if  you  work  in  the 
Pentagon,  if  you  work  In  DOD  that 
you  cannot  leave  that  position  and  im- 
mediately go  to  work  for  the  person 
that  you  V^re  Just  overseeing  as  far  as 
contracts.  That  is  all  it  does.  Just  for  2 
years;  not  ia  very  long  time. 

I  think  i  the  people  attacking  the 
Bennett  amendment  go  too  far  in  per- 
forming a  disservice  to  our  military 
personnel.  They  are  saying  they 
cannot  work  anyplace  else;  they 
cannot  find  a  job  anyplace  else  imless 
they  go  to  work  for  the  exact  company 
they  Just  supervised.  I  think  we  have 
intelligent  people  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  think  they  have  good 
qualifications,  and  I  think  if  they  so 
choose  they  can  work  in  the  military 
industrial  complex.  I  think  they  can 
get  a  Job  for  their  family  and  for 
themselvei. 

I  do  noi  think,  and  we  are  talking 
about  a  m^ral  issue  here  that  Mr.  Bkm- 
MXTT  rais^  I  do  not  think  they  should 
go  to  wor  c  for  the  same  person,  the 
same  corporation  that  they  were  Just 
in  charge  pt  making  decisions  about  in 
the  area  of  billions  of  dollars  in  many 


Now,  let  us  look  at  the  approach  of 
the  two  amendments.  The  Bennett 
amendment  covers  everybody  the 
same  who  would  be  in  this  sltuaUon.  It 
does  not  matter  what  their  rank  is;  if 
they  are  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  or 
the  middle.  If  they  were  involved  in 
making  a  significant  decision  that  ben- 
efited a  contractor,  it  does  not  matter 
what  their  rank  was.  We  certainly  do 
not  want  to  exclude  the  top  where  the 
big  decisions  are  made. 

The  Spratt  amendment  only  goes 
after  those  people  in  the  middle  levels. 
They  say  that  the  people  at  the  top 
should  have  greater  flexibility;  that 
they  are  more  important  than  the 
people  at  the  middle  level.  But  we  all 
know  that  there  are  very  significant 
cases  made,  decisions  and  cases  made 
at  the  top  level.  The  final  decisions: 
the  decisions  that  can  go  to  the  big- 
gest weapons  contractor  for  the  long- 
est time  can  be  made  at  the  top  level. 
Those  people  at  the  top  level  did  not 
get  there  because  they  were  not  smart. 
They  are  qualified  to  get  a  Job  from 
somebody  other  than  the  company 
they  Just  made  a  decision  for  within 
the  last  few  years.  So  we  are  only 
having  this  very  narrow  limitation, 
even  under  Bennett,  and  they  want  to 
water  It  down  further. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Bennett 
amendment  will  cover  over  400.000 
people;  that  they  would  have  to  obey 
this  law.  First  of  aU.  the  attack  that 
they  wiD  not  remember  who  they 
worked  for  and  supervised  before  I 
think  is  unfair  to  the  military  person- 
neL  They  are  qualified  people;  they 
are  intelligent  people.  They  wiD  re- 
member whose  contract  they  handled. 

They  are  diligent  people,  they  are 
concerned  people  and  they  want  to  do 
the  right  thing.  If  they  have  a  ques- 
tion they  can  ask  in  the  Pentagon. 
They  can  ask  to  whether  they  come 
under  this  stipulation  in  the  Bennett 
amendment. 

So  we  say  400.000  will  be  covered, 
possibly.  But  you  know,  it  is  a  very 
limited  law.  It  is  a  very  specific  law. 
Mr.  Bomrrr  points  out  over  200  mil- 
lion Americans  in  this  coimtry  have  to 
obey  every  law.  So  we  are  talking  here 
about  a  special  class;  they  know  what 
they  are  doing;  they  are  limited  specif- 
ically Just  to  the  contractor  they  just 
handled,  and  they  are  only  barred  for 
2  years.  Not  that  long  a  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Bfr.  HcBTCL]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Run  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hkrtel  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada. 
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Mr.  REID.  I  thank  the  genUonan 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  past  weekend  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  U^S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Eun^ean  Parlia- 
ment. West  Point  is  a  wonderful  place 
and  very  haunting;  not  Just  for  its 
physical  beauty,  but  also  for  the  un- 
broken tradition  of  pride  and  service 
which  it  represents. 

That  visit  reminded  me  of  General 
MacArthur's  speech  to  the  corps  of 
cadets  in  which  he  stated  the  profes- 
sional officer's  watchwords  and  creed: 
duty,  honor,  country. 

It  is  in  defense  of  that  creed,  and  of 
its  maintenance,  that  I  rise  to  speak 
today. 

The  Problem:  For  the  past  several 
decades  our  Nation  has  been  forced  by 
world  events  to  m>intA<n  vast  military 
forces  in  its  defense.  To  support  and 
supply  those  forces  there  has  grown 
up  a  powerful  and  seemlnsjy  ubiqui- 
tous group  of  contractors.  Those  con- 
tractors provide  us  with  guns,  the 
ships,  the  satellites,  and  the  tanks  our 
country  needs  to  maintain  fi«edom; 
often  with  great  efficiency  and  the 
highest  patriotic  motives. 

For  years,  however,  the  public  has 
been  aware  that  not  all  those  contrac- 
tors are  efficient,  patriotic,  or  even 
honest.  Harry  Truman  made  his  name 
as  a  Senator  by  exposing  waste  and 
corruption  among  wartime  contrac- 
tors. Of  late  we  have  all  been  aware  of 
new  abuses,  new  overruns,  and  out- 
right fraud.  The  public  must  be  as- 
sured that  we  are  ending  that  prob- 
lem. 

One  aspect  of  that  assurance  is 
before  this  House  today. 

When  an  officer  of  the  n.S.  military 
has  as  his  Job,  the  procurement  of 
wemwns,  equipment,  and  supplies,  he 
bears  the  same  obligation  to  apply 
those  standards  of  duty,  honor,  and 
country  to  the  tasks  before  him.  The 
public  expects,  and  has  a  right  to 
expect,  that  he  will  fulfill  those  fc— ^« 
in  the  highest  manner  of  military  tra- 
dition. 

It  is  that  public  confidence  In  our 
Armed  Forces  which  is  at  isue  today. 
When  an  officer  negotiates  a  contract 
with  private  industry  one  day  and  the 
next  appears  in  dvUlan  clothes  behind 
the  desk  where  the  contract  was 
signed,  what  can  the  public  think  but 
that  his  decision  was  influenced  by  the 
Job  awaiting  httn, 

The  solution:  The  problem  is  an  old 
one;  who  will  guard  the  guardians? 

The  solution  is  simple.  By  the  legis- 
lation before  this  House  we  are  elimi- 
nating even  the  appearance  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  an  improper 
employment  relationi^ilp  between  a 
contractor  and  a  contracting  officer. 

Common  sense  and  fundamental 
ethics  tell  us  that  no  individual  should 
be  placed  In  a  position  where  he  makes 
decisions  one  day  as  an  adversary  and 
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the  next  day  as  an  advocate.  We  not 
only  have  to  do  away  with  what  is  evU. 
but  what  appears  to  be  evil.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  that  con- 
duct because  theirs  also  is  a  public 
trust. 

Those  serving  in  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  have  conflict  of  interest 
laws.  It  is  time  the  military  had  a 
yardstick  to  guide  them.  I,  therefore, 
ask  my  friends  and  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  badly  needed  legislation  that 
Mr.  BBntRT  has  offered. 

BCr.  HERTEL  of  Mirhtyw  j  thank 
the  gentlnnan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that,  as 
has  been  pointed  out.  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  is  vast,  $300  million  a 
year,  and  again  we  point  out  that 
under  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bn- 
Hxnl,  only  for  2  years  can  toey  not 
work  for  the  exact  same  company. 
They  can  worit  for  all  those  other 
companies  out  there,  though,  for  as 
long  as  they  want. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  i  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  Join  with  the  gm- 
tleman  in  rising  in  support  of  the  Ben- 
nett-Boxer amendment. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate,  and  I 
think  the  opponents  are  itit«rinf  the 
point.  It  does  absolutely  no  good  to 
have  the  best  minds  working  in  the 
procurement  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  if  they  are  woridng 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  contrac- 
tors rather  than  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  think  the 
perception  Is  overwhelming  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  pet^ile  that 
that  is  exactly  what  is  happening  in 
our  Department  of  Defense. 

Last  January,  Senator  Roth  and  I 
asked  OAO  to  study  part  of  the  revolv- 
ing door  problem.  Members  may  know 
that  under  current  law,  former  DOD 
personnel  are  required  to  file  a  report 
annually  on  their  defense-related  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  up  to  4  years 
after  leaving  the  £>OD.  The  GAO,  and 
they  gave  us  their  report  on  June  10, 
1085,  Just  2  weeks  ago,  found  out  that 
out  of  5,844  employees  required  to  file, 
only  about  1,700,  or  29  percent  of 
them,  actually  reported  their  new  em- 
ployer to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Civilians  leaving  the  DOD  were  the 
worst,  with  only  7.8  percent  complying 
with  the  law  as  passed  by  Congress, 
the  Army  13.6,  the  Navy  18,  the 
Marine  Corps  18.5,  the  Air  Force  over 
60  percent,  but  the  point  here  is  that 
even  the  existing  law  which  requires 
only  a  report  to  be  filed  by  the  em- 
ployees when  they  leave  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  being  observed  at  alL  Ehren 
In  the  face  of  the  possibility  of  a 
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$1,000  fine  and  up  to  6  months  in 
prison.  Individuab  simply  are  not  com- 
plying with  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  the  OAO 
found  that  several  DOD  employees 
who  supervised  contracts  actually 
went  to  work  for  the  company  whose 
contracts  they  were  supervising  even 
before  they  left  the  DOD  pajrrolL 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  look  at 
this  entire  area,  we  have  to  think  of 
what  is  perceived  by  the  American 
people,  and  what  is  perceived  by  the 
American  people  is  that  the  credibility 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
sunk  to  very  low  depths  indeed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  take 
strong  and  effective  measures  right 
now  to  improve  the  credibility  of  the 
Department  by  bringing  strong  restric- 
tions on  employment  after  working  for 
DOD  procurement,  that  S  or  6  years 
from  now  the  budget  will  be  «hrinit<r>g 
and  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  defend 
it. 

So,  itr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  how  long  is  the  committee,  how 
long  is  the  House,  going  to  stonewall 
this  problem.  Now  is  the  time  to  take 
effective  action  and  to  put  this  amend- 
ment on  the  books  as  law. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hcrtkl]  be 
granted  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hertxl]  has  3  minutes  remaining  on 
his  own  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  granted  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HntTBLl  is  recoflTiized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ICr.  HERTEL  of  Bfichigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lent remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  PORTKR]. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  coUeagues,  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  impropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  it  is  my  belief 
that  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  are 
in  the  Armed  Services  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Ben- 
nett-Nichols-Boxer amendment  are 
honest,  law-abiding,  decent,  loyal  serv- 
ice people  who  have  as  their  highest 
interest  the  service  of  this  great  coun- 
try. 

It  is  my  belief,  based  on  my  experi- 
ence on  my  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  that  the  vast  majority 


of  tttose  who  work  in  the  industries 
whicl  provide  the  munitions  for  our 
services  are  also  equiOly  honest. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I 
woulf  like  my  colleagues  to  listen  to 
an  eitisode  that  occurred  to  me  within 
the  last  few  weeks  which  I  think  de- 
fines the  problem  that  this  amend- 
ment, the  Bennett-Boxer-Nichols 
amendment,  gets  at. 

Serving  on  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  soiight  2  weeks 
ago  tt}  get  a  briefing  from  one  of  the 
bran4he8  of  the  Armed  Services  on  a 
particular  wei^Mn,  a  weapon  in  which 
two  cpntractors  were  in  very,  very  stiff 
comitetition.  I  did  not  want  to  hear 
from  one  contractor  or  the  other  con- 
tractor, I  wanted  to  hear  from  the  ex- 
pertsi  within  the  service  whose  col- 
leagues' lives  would  be  at  stake  on  the 
perfakrnance  of  that  weapon  if  that 
weapon  should  be  deployed  in  time  of 
comtapit 
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I  a4i  not  going  to  name  the  service,  I 
am  not  going  to  name  the  weapon,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  name  the  contrac- 
tors, but  the  branch  of  the  service 
camet  into  my  office  and  gave  me  a 
brief^  on  the  two  versions  of  the 
weapbn  that  this  branch  of  the  service 
mlgh^  be  competing  for. 

fine  my  surprise.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  f  oimd  out  within  a  day  of  that 
.  from  one  of  the  contractors. 
No.  1.  that  they  knew  that  I  had  had 
such  B  briefing.  No.  2. 1  might  offer  an 
amendment  that  would  work  to  the 
disad  irantage  of  one  of  those  competi- 
tors, and.  No.  3.  that  a  person  in  the 
armel  services  called  that  contractor 
after]  a  confidential  briefing  in  my 
of fi(^^  notifying  them  that  they  sus- 
pecten  that  I  might  offer  an  amend- 
ment of  that  sort,  and  suggesting  to 
that  contractor  that  they  ought  to 
gear  up  a  lobbying  effort  in  order  to 
def  eaft  that  amendment. 

I  b^  no  amendment  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chaifman.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  to 
find  but  the  relative  merits  between 
the  two  weapons  systems. 

Now.  that  raises  an  Interesting  ques- 
tion. What  could  be  the  motive  of  that 
person  in  uniform  to  call  one  of  the 
two  ^ntractors  and  tell  them  what 
happened  in  that  confidential  briefing. 
Whai  could  that  rationale  be?  Could  it 
be  tfakt  that  person  in  iinlf  orm  wanted 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  a  contractor 
so  that  at  the  end  of  that  person's 
serviM  he  could  gain  employment  on 
top  of  perhaps  a  military  retirement? 

I  tl  link  it  is  not  hard  to  spell  out  or 
to    eiivision    what    the    reasons    are. 
we  have  is  an  incestuous  rela- 
tions lip. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
9f  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
SiRTKL]  has  expired. 

(Oi  the  request  of  Mr.  AuCoih,  and 
by  ui  lanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hxrtxl  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 
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Mr.  AuCjOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HEKTEL  of  Michigan.  I  have 
one  other  Member  who  wants  me  to 
yield,  but  I  yield  very  briefly  to  the 
gentlemaii. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  tolthe  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  it  Is  nard  for  me  to  put  into  words 
how  angrir  I  am  with  whoever  it  was 
within  that  particular  branch  of  the 
armed  services  who  made  the  call  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  that  contrac- 
tor. I  am  almost  tongue-tied  in  terms 
of  describing  how  mad  I  am.  That 
person  piit  the  potential  life  and 
safety  of  his  comrades,  his  comrades 
in  arms.  ti.  risk,  simply  to  be  befriend- 
ed by  a  contractor. 

I  had  no  intention  other  than  to  get 
information.  There  was  no  amend- 
ment offered.  I  think  when  we  are 
talking  about  a  revolving  door,  that,  I 
say  to  mjj  friends.  Is  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  it  works. 

Should  I  it  apply  to  middle-level 
people?  ^ould  it  apply  to  upper-level 
people?  YOU  bet  it  should  apply  to 
both  levels  of  people.  And  when  you 
have  an  amendment  that  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  blanket  au- 
thority, as  the  Spratt  amendment 
does,  to  exempt  certain  officials  on  the 
grounds  that  it  hampers  DOD's  ability 
to  recruit  industry  executives,  I  think 
you  have]  opened  up  a  loophole  that 
you  coulq  drive  a  General  Sherman 
tank  through. 

I  do  not}  think  we  ought  to  be  allow- 
ing any  biusiness  of  this  kind  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  stinks 
whenever  it  occurs. 

Mr.  Ch^rman,  are  we  serious  about 
cracking  pown  on  defense  waste,  or 
aren't  we?  If  we  are,  we  have  to  elimi- 
nate this  scandalous  revolving  door. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  allow  any 
high-ranking  Defense  Department  of- 
ficials to  I  spend  their  days  planning 
the  cushv  six-figure  private  industry 
Jobs  they^  plan  to  move  on  to?  How 
long  are  we  going  to  let  any  billion- 
dollar  deljense  contractors  be  regulat- 
ed by  people  who  work—or  will  soon 
work — for  these  same  contractors? 

Is  it  to^  much  to  ask,  when  some- 
body comes  to  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  high  level,  that  his  first  loy- 
alty be  to  the  American  people? 

The  American  people  say  no  that  it's 
not  unrea^nable.  and  so  do  I. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
say  we  shbuld  let  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense keep  the  revolving  door  open  in 
specific  high-level  cases. 

I  disagrbe.  The  higher  the  level  of 
the  Job,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
assure  the  loyalty  of  the  person  hold- 
ing it.       ] 

Do  high-level  abuses  occur?  Of 
course  they  do. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  we  heard  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  De- 


fense, refer  to  the  behavior  of  top 
General  Dynamics  executives  as  "nau- 
seating." Their  behavior  was  In  fact 
nauseating.  They  charged  the  taxpay- 
ers for  boarding  their  dogs  and  other 
personal  expenses.  At  the  time  I 
thought,  "Isn't  this  great.  We  finally 
have  a  top  Defense  Department 
spokesman  who's  willing  to  come  down 
hard  on  unacceptable  contractor  be- 
havior." 

But  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  fooled.  We 
were  all  fooled.  Just  2  weeks  ago.  this 
same  spokesman  announced  plans  to 
resign  and  go  to  work  for— guess  who? 
Another  major  defense  contractor,  a 
contractor  who  makes  a  fighter  air- 
craft who  is  a  direct  competitor  to  the 
General  Dynamics  P-18.  fighter  air- 
craft. 

Viewed  in  that  light,  that  spokes- 
man's condemnation  of  his  future  em- 
ployer's competition  appears  some- 
what less  heroic. 

In  fact.  I'm  a  wt  concerned  that  the 
Bennett-Boxer  amendment  is  too  per- 
missive. Instead  of  closing  the  revolv- 
ing door  tight,  it  Just  kind  of  shoves  it 
against  a  loose  latch  that  self-de- 
structs in  2  years.  Even  if  we  pass  this, 
a  dishonest  official  need  only  wait  2 
years  before  collecting  his  pay.  That's 
not  a  terrifically  long  time.  Siirely  it's 
not  being  unreasonable  to  require  that 
tiny  Uttle  bit  of  delayed  gratification. 

But  the  Bennett-Boxer  amendment 
is  the  best  we  can  do  for  now.  It  is  a 
moderate  approach.  Let's  get  on  with 
it  and  pass  it. 

Mr.  SISISKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

ytt.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bennett  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant for  Members  to  understand 
Just  what  the  Bennett  substitute 
would  do.  and  how  it  differs  from  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Spratt  and 
the  Armed  Service  Committee. 

Both  the  Bennett  substitute  and  the 
Spratt  amendment  would  make  it  a 
crime,  with  penalties  that  could  in- 
clude a  fine  of  $10,000  and  imprison- 
ment of  1  year,  for  certain  former  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  take  a  Job  with  a  defense  contrac- 
tor. However,  the  Bennett  amendment 
would  establish  the  penalties  for  a 
group  of  people  that  are  only  vaguely 
defined.  The  Bennett  amendment 
would  apply  the  penalties  to  any  Indi- 
vidual that  had  "significant  procure- 
ment responsibilities"  and  subsequent- 
ly took  a  Job  with  a  defense  contrac- 
tor. 

The  substitute  does  not  define  what 
constitutes  a  significant  prociu^ment 
responsibility.  The  substitute  makes  it 
clear  that  a  very  large  number  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  may  be  covered 
because  the  procurement  functions 
covered  by  the  amendment  would  in- 
clude any  acquisition  action  relating  to 
a  contract.  The  substitute  lists  the  fol- 
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lowing  responsibilities:  negotiating, 
awarding,  administering,  approving 
contract  changes,  costs  analysis,  qual- 
ity assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  rec- 
ommendation, approval  of  payment, 
contractor  selection,  budgeting,  audit- 
ing imder  the  contract,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  procurement  program. 
This  very  extensive  list  appears  to  in- 
clude virtually  anyone  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  is  remotely  con- 
nected with  a  contractual  action. 

But  what  is  a  "significant"  responsi- 
bility? The  subsUtute  is  sUent  on  that 
point  and  it  does  not  include  any  pro- 
cedure to  inform  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  whether  their 
Job  includes  "significant  responsibil- 
ities" with  respect  to  a  contract.  Thus 
the  Bennett  substitute  defines  as  a 
crime  the  simple  act  of  an  employee 
taking  a  Job  with  a  defense  contractor, 
but  it  does  not  provide  a  mechanism  to 
clearly  set  out  the  employees  to  which 
limitations  would  i4>ply  nor  does  it 
have  a  mechanism  to  inform  employ- 
ees of  the  contractors  to  whom  a  limi- 
tation would  apply. 

BCr.  Chairman,  there  is  clearly  a 
need  to  legislate  to  limit  conflicts  of 
interest  in  defense  procurement.  But 
the  Bennett  substitute  fails  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  between  the  public  in- 
terest and  the  proper  safeguarding  of 
the  right  of  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  earn  a  living  with- 
out imdue  the  threat  of  criminal  pen- 
alties because  the  law  is  vague. 

The  Spratt  amendment  would  strike 
that  balance  by  establishing  proce- 
dures for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
identify  positions  that  have  significant 
procurement  reqMnsibilities  and  pro- 
cedures for  notification  to  employees 
upon  separation  of  any  limitation  that 
applies  with  respect  to  specific  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  against  the  Bennett  substitute 
and  for  the  Spratt  amendment. 

D  1730 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Yes;  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a 
UtUe  pusled.  lint.  I  welccmie  the  out- 
break of  civil  llbertarianlsm  we  have 
gotten  from  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, this  insistence  thut  we  have 
strict  due  procen  and  that  everything 
be  very  strictly  defined  for  the  benefit 
of  prospective  defendants  is  not 
always  a  posture  that  I  have  seen  from 
my  friends  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  I  welcome  it.  I  hope  it 
outlasts  this  amendment,  although  my 
hope  is  not  strong. 

I  do  have  a  question  about  the  spe- 
cific semantics  of  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
On  the  one  hand  the  gentleman  tells 
us  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gen- 
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tlewoman  from  California  that  "signif- 
icant" is  too  vague  a  word  to  bear 
much  weight.  "Significant"  is  the 
problem  and  by  simply  saying  "signifi- 
cant" they  say  we  have  not  given 
enough  guidance. 

I  have  to  ask  my  distinguished 
friend  then  in  his  role  as  semantidst, 
on  page  7  of  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman is  supporting  it  says  at  the 
bottom.  "The  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines that  the  duties  involve  signif- 
icant responsibility  for  procurement." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  SuiSKT]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Frahk.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sisiskt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKT.  Well.  I  do  not  know- 
yes. 

Mr.  FRANK.  BIr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  said  "significant"  is  not  a 
good  enough  word,  but  on  the  bottom 
of  page  7  and  the  top  of  page  8.  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  is  support- 
ing gives  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
right  to  exempt  any  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department  if  he  has— guess 
what— "significant  responsibility  for 
procurement  functlom." 

So  "significant"  is  apparently  too 
vague  and  ambiguous  to  use  for  ea- 
forcement,  but  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
to  use  for  an  exemption,  and  that  is 
the  problem  that  we  have  here. 

The  gentleman's  objection  is  not 
really  to  "significant",  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side.  Tou  use  "sig- 
nificant" a  lot  of  times  here. 

Now.  I  know  in  other  places  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  provide  a  list  of  people, 
but  in  the  section  I  am  talking  about 
here,  "significant"  is  not  further  de- 
fined. 

So  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  if  It 
is  enough  instruction  to  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  if  they  have 
significant  responsibility  for  a  lot  of 
systems,  understand  the  principle 
here:  if  you  are  some  mid-level  person 
with  responsibility  for  one  systnn.  you 
are  covered.  If  you  are  a  very  impor- 
tant person  with  significant  responsi- 
bility in  another  sense,  you  are  not. 
Why  is  "significant"  two-sided? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  without  fur- 
ther discussion,  as  we  were  mariLing  up 
the  bill.  now.  understand,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  gentleman  is 
right,  can  designate  those  Jobs.  I 
raised  the  question  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  first  one  to  raise  the  question, 
because  when  I  was  looking  at  defini- 
tions. I  said.  "Suppose  there  was  a 
lieutenant  J.G.  who  was  a  great  engi- 
neer serving  on  an  Aegis  cruiser  who 
had  the  testing,  part  of  the  testing 
crew,  but  had  no  significant  responsi- 
bility." except  in  this  bUl  it  was.  and  I 
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asked  the  chainnan  would  he  be  in- 
cluded, could  he  get  a  Job  with  RCA 
who  provides  the  Aegis  cruiser? 

I  think  the  answer  was  that  he  could 
not.  if  the  chairman  remonbers  me 
doing  that. 

Mr.  BATE3CAN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentlemjui  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKY.  I  would  yield  to  the 
genUonan  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BATEMEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  raised  what  at  face 
value  seems  to  be  a  very  cogent  point, 
that  we  complain  about  significant  re- 
sponsibility in  one  kind  of  context — 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  SisisKT]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Batdcan.  and 
by  unanimus  consent.  Mr.  Sisiskt  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BATEOiiAN.  Bfr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  we 
onnplain  about  significant  responsibil- 
ity in  one  context  being  vague,  and  the 
gentleman  suggests  that  we  in  the 
Spratt  amendment  use  the  very  same 
terminology. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
frran  Massachusetts  that  there  is  a 
constitutional  mandate  against  vague- 
ness when  you  are  defining  a  crime. 
There  is  no  constitutional  mandate 
that  suggests  that  you  have  to  be  to- 
tally precise  when  you  are  tiTing  to 
make  clear  or  to  avoid  the  ambiguity 
and  vagueness  that  may  bring  some- 
one to  a  criminal  prosecution;  so  the 
words  are  used.  yes.  the  same  words, 
but  in  a  dramatioOly  different  context 
and  definitely  should  be. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  SISISKT.  Yes:  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  iSx.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  Is 
aware  if  we  are  talldng  about  criminal 
constitutional  questions  that  "signifi- 
cant" in  the  sense  that  it  is  used  in  the 
Bennett-Boxer  amendment  would  in 
fact  be  interpreted  by  courts  and  what 
we  have  is  precisely  the  doctrine  the 
gentleman  is  talkhig  about.  Courts 
have  to  interpret  that.  They  interpret 
it  when  they  do  a  criminal  statute. 
With  respect  to  specificity— easy  for 
some  to  say— required  in  a  criminal 
statute,  and  it  would  In  fact  be  inter- 
preted by  the  court  significantly  as 
they  interpret  equally  general  words 
elsewhere  so  as  to  give  some  assur- 
ance. If  in  fact  it  was  found  that  a  par- 
ticular individual  could  not  reasonably 
have  known  that  he  had  significant 
duties,  he  would  not  have  been  held  to 
that  standard. 

It  is  exactly  the  point  the  gentleman 
makes  that  I  think  is  important. 
Courts  will  intervene  before  anyone 
can  be  convicted  and  I  think  the  same 
point  remains. 

The  objection  is  not  to  the  fact  that 
the  word  "significant"  is  used.  It  is  to 


fact    that    the    Bennett-Boxer 

ent  does  not  give  the  Secre- 

if  Defense  the  power  of  exemp- 

'signlficant"    is   sauce   for   the 
it  ought  to  be  sauce  for  the 
gandflr^ 

Mr.!  HUNTER,  iix.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.jSISIBKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.l  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thanl^  the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

I  tmnk  the  genUonan  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  raised  a  very  good  point 
here.jl  think  it  is  important  to  exam- 
ine t^  point,  because  during  the 
hearlligs  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, we  asked  counsel  if  you  had 
such  kad  such  a  sltuaUon  where  an  in- 
dividt^a  employee  was  called  in  for  a 
few  minutes  and  asked.  wHl  this  par- 
Uculv  system  work  on  a  DDGMSl? 

Th4  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Sisiskt]  has  again  expired. 

( At]  the  request  of  Mr.  HmraBt.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisiskt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addlUonal 
mlnuiraJ 

Mr,{  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  we  asked 
coun^l.  if  this  was  the  situaUon.  if  a 
persoli  was  called  in  who  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  was  asked  in  a  brief  meeting,  a  10- 
or  19-minute  meeting.  "Can  you  put 
this  particular  system  in  the  DDO- 
51?" 

And  he  made  the  remark  something 
like.  ^Yes:  you  can.  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  system  and  you  should  go  ahead 
with  It."  And  when  the  quesUon  came 
up  laker,  you  had  an  ambitious  pros- 
ecuUiig  attorney  and  he  said.  "I  think 
that  genUeman  or  that  particular 
persfld  had  significant  re^onsiblllty 
with  regard  to  that  procuronent." 

Would  in  fact  that  be  a  viable  case? 
Our  counsel  coiild  not  give  us  an 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  question 
Oee,  maybe  he  would  and 
he  would  not. 
the  point  that  the  genUeman 
fromi  Massachusetts  brought  up  is  an 
exceient  point.  You  have  service  fami- 
lies here  where  the  breadwinner  may 
have  worked  on  dozens  of  systems,  like 
Contf^ssmen  may  have  had  dooens 
and  dozens  of  meetings  over  the 
week*,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a  sad  thing 
if  somebody  finds  out  that  he  is  being 
pnMWcuted  2  years  later  for  a  10- 
mlniAe  meeting  that  he  had  that  he 
had  forgotten  about  somewhere  down 
the  Ine.  That  is  what  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  specificity  with  regard  to  a 
crimfial  prosecution,  because— I  would 
remitid  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, as  my  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Virginia  said,  we  are  talking 
about  taking  somebody  and  putting 
them  in  Jail.  We  a'^  talking  about 
somebody  being  Jailed  for  the  crime  of 
goini  out  and  getting  a  Job.  That  is 
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why  slgnlricant  responsibility  is  a  very, 
very  impoitant  term. 

Mr.  FR4NK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman!  yield? 
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.  I  yield  one  more  time. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
for  yielding, 
have  it  both  ways.  I  say 
the  genUeman  from  Call- 
if  a  10-mlnute  meeting 
it  potentially  for  the  pur- 
the  Bennett-Boxer  amend- 
i$  significant  to  the  amend- 


ment pres^miably  the  genUeman  is  de- 
fending. 

What  that  means  then  is  that  we  are 
giving  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
right  to  exempt  someone  who  has  per- 
haps a  caaial  contact  with  one  system 
and  a  serious  one  with  another,  be- 
cause we  are  using  the  exact  same 
word,  "slgiilficant." 

This  is  my  point.  We  have  given  the 
Secretary  I  of  Defense  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
South  Caoollna  an  enormous  degree  of 
flexibility.! 

The  CO^miiCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tae  genUeman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Sisiskt]  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huima.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sisiskt 
was  allow^  to  proceed  for  2  addlUonal 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  S1S|SKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
thank  the]  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  genUeman  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  come  to  the  final  point, 
and  that  is  this,  that  coupled  with 
that  reqillrement  that  we  spoke  of 
about  idefiUfying  the  particular  Job. 
there  Is  a  t^ulrement  that  a  notice  be 
given  and  that  means  when  you  leave 
the  service 

Mr.  FRANK.  The  genUeman  is 
wrong,  noi  under  this  section. 

Mr.  HUKTER.  Well,  the  genUeman 
has  not  ijead  the  entire  bill,  because 
this  is  what  makes  it  more  fair.  When 
you  leave  'the  service,  you  are  going  to 
be  given  a  notice  that  says,  "Warning. 
If  you  go  I  to  work  for  certain  contrac- 
tors, you  may  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution."  and  specifically,  you 
may  not  ^o  to  work  for  General  Elec- 
tric until  July  1.  1989,  or  this  other 
firm  until  July  1,  1989,  and  right  on 
down  the  line;  so  a  service  family  can 
sit  down  at  the  dinner  table  and  say, 
"Walt  a  minute.  We  can't  go  to  work 
for  these  firms,  and  if  we  do,  we  are 
going  to  tje  in  trouble."  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  versions  of 
this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUema^  yield  for  15  seconds? 

Mr.  SiqiSKY.  All  right.  15  seconds. 

MR.  FRANK.  I  simply  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  eloquent  rebuttal 


my  friend 


I  have  net  made.  I  was  talking  about 


Just  gave  was  to  a  point  that 
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the  Secretary's  right  to  give  an  exemp- 
tion if  it  was  significant,  on  page  7. 
The  gentleman  is  discussing  another 
page,  but  it  was  an  interesting  discus- 
sion, nonetheless. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

B4r.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  discuss- 
ing obviously  two  separate  proposals 
for  correcting  the  revolving  door  prob- 
lem between  the  Pentagon  and  de- 
fense contractors  of  America.  I  would 
like  to  rise  for  a  couple  reasons;  one 
because  I  think  the  problem  is  a  major 
one.  Some  Members  of  Congress, 
knowledgeable  in  military  affairs, 
criticize  the  attempt  to  close  the  re- 
volving door  as  If  It  were  not  a  big 
problem;  but  common  sense  tells  me, 
or  I  could  pose  the  question,  when  was 
the  last  weapons  system  built  on  time 
at  a  price  we  could  afford?  We  have 
done  some  research  in  our  office.  It  is 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  revolv- 
ing door  concept,  and  it  is  not  the  only 
problem  between  business  and  the 
Pentagon,  one  of  the  problems  is  that 
over  time  some  incestuous  relation- 
ships develop. 

The  reason  I  rise  today,  as  have 
many  on  both  sides  of  this  issue,  is  the 
revolving  door  problem  is  in  fact  a 
problem. 

Second,  in  the  two  approaches 
today,  one  by  my  colleague  and  good 
friend,  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Sphatt],  the  other  by 
my  colleague  and  friend,  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bekkxtt],  we 
have  a  choice  to  make. 
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It  seems  to  me,  8i>eaking  as  one 
Member  of  this  Congress,  that  we 
would  do  weU  to  choose  the  Bennett 
approach. 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons.  First 
of  all.  the  Spratt  approach  seems  to 
allow,  in  my  interpretation  of  the 
amendment,  some  exemptions  or  waiv- 
ers to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, including  the  list  of  definitions 
of  what  would  be  covered,  and  the 
waivers  in  the  blU  itself  exempting  cer- 
tain officials  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  hamper  DOD's  ability  to  recruit 
industry  executives. 

If  you  do  think  the  revolving  door 
concept  is  a  problem— many  of  us  do, 
some  do  not— but  If  you  feel  it  Is  a 
problem  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  sup- 
port the  Spratt  amendment  because, 
in  effect.  It  does  not  close  or  stop  the 
revolving  door.  At  best  It  would  slow  it 
down. 

Second  of  all,  I  think  in  a  more  posi- 
tive tone  the  Bennett  amendment  does 
the  kind  of  Job  that  we  would  like  to 
do.  There  are  no,  in  my  opinion,  signif- 
icant exemptions  allowed  since  it 
would  apply  to  all  Defense  employees 
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with  significant  responsibilities  for  a 
procurement  function.  It  would,  in 
effect,  dose  or  shut  the  revolving 
door. 

FlnaUy,  I  support  the  Bennett-Boxer 
amendment  because  I,  like  you.  am 
concerned  with  the  military  strength 
of  the  country.  I  have  been  forced  for 
the  last  2  years  to  vote  against  the  De- 
fense bill  in  the  House.  I  am  not  proud 
of  that.  I  am  not  happy  with  that.  I 
am  very  uncomfortable  with  that.  But 
with  stories  of  $7,600  coffee  pots,  you 
know,  the  coffee  pot  was  rt«rig«iwi  to 
produce  coffee  after  the  plane 
crashed— who  is  going  to  drink  it?  Sto- 
ries of  $400  hammers  and  $1,100  sets 
of  wrenches:  we  all  know  the  horror 
stories,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
of  the  best  time  we  spend  in  the  House 
is  trying  to  make  the  relatlonahlp  be- 
tween  the  busineas  world,  of  which  we 
are  legitimately  proud  in  America,  and 
the  Defense  Department,  of  which  we 
are  also  legitimately  proud  in  America, 
to  make  that  relationship  more  com- 
petitive, stronger,  and  to  eliminate  the 
revolving  door. 

So  the  prime  reason  I  stand.  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  pretending  any  exper- 
tise. I  have  none,  but  I  have  listened.  I 
have  worked  and  been  concerned  for 
more  than  2  years  about  it.  But  I  rise 
because  I  have  had  in  the  past  2  years. 
I  have  had  to  vote  agidnst  this  De- 
fense bill.  I  would  like  not  to  have  to 
do  that  again  this  time,  but  unless  we 
can  deal  with  the  nmipetitive  aspects 
of  and  the  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  the  Pentagon.  I  think  that 
many  in  this  House  would  be  forced  to 
vote  "no". 

I  am  a^ing  my  colleagues  to  think 
carefully  about  the  issue  and  if  they 
can  Join  with  us  to  vote  for  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

FinaUy.  I  do  not  think  the  revolving 
door  helps  make  America  any  strong- 
er. I  think  It  is  Just  the  opposite.  If  we 
do  not  do  something  like  what  our 
friend  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bsmnrr]  has 
proposed  to  the  House  we  are  apt  to 
be  weaker  in  our  national  defense,  not 
stronger.  

Mr.  McCURDY.  Bir.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  earlier 
in  support  of  the  Spratt  amendment 
but  I  have  to  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Bennett  substitute.  And  I  am  particu- 
larly distressed  by  perhaps  the  com- 
ments of  my  good  friend  who  Just  pre- 
ceded me  in  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
points  that  I  have  to  take  exception 
to.  That  qjecifically  is  the  gentieman 
made  the  point  when  was  the  last  time 
that  a  weapons  sj^stem  was  completed 
on  time,  and  under  cost,  and  on  sched- 
ule. 

I  would  remind  the  gentieman  there 
have  been  a  nvunber  of  occasions.  You 
can  take  a  system  such  as  MLRS  or 
you  can  take  a  number  of  sjrstems  that 
perhi^M  do  not  make  the  front  pages. 
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that  are  not  glamorous,  and  you  can 
take  a  number  of  conventional  systems 
that  have  performed  very  well  and 
that  have  been  produced  in  reasonable 
fashion. 

The  genUeman  made  a  comment  and 
»ld  that  perhaps  we  did  better  with 
bows  and  arrows.  I  would  submit  that 
maybe  the  Bennett  amendment  or  the 
substitute  is  really  taking  a  bow  and 
arrow  m^proach  to  this  whole  problem 
The  genUeman  indicates  he  voted 
against  the  bill  the  last  two  times.  I 
have  stood  in  the  well  of  this  House  on 
a  number  of  occasions  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  and  reservation 
about  the  Defense  bilL  I  took  excep- 
tion to  the  priorities  within  the  De- 
fense bill.  I  raised  concerns  over  the 
last  5  years  about  the  lack  of  procure- 
ment reform  within  the  Defense  bilL 

But  I  would  also  submit  that  I  rose 
In  support  of  the  Defense  bill  because 
it  was  important  that  we  stood  up  and 
voted  for  those  people  that  serve  our 
country  and  to  support  the  concept  of 
Improving  ouir  national  security.  And 
on  balance  I  believe  we  have  made 
substantial  progress. 

I  would  also  submit  to  my  colleagues 
tiiat  I  will  stand  here  with  anyone 
who  wants  to  talk  about  reform  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  think  I  can 
match  anyone  when  we  talk  about 
reform  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  say  without  a  doubt  that  we  have 
been  making  progress.  And  I  believe 
the  committee  bill  that  is  before  us 
today  is  the  best  bill  that  we  have  seen 
during  my  tenure  in  the  Congress  and 
that  the  progress  we  make,  the  fact 
that  the  committee  is  offering  a  re- 
volving door  amendment,  that  the 
committee  supports  a  position  of 
reform,  that  the  investigations  com- 
mittee comes  forward  with  competi- 
tion and  dual  sourdng,  these  are 
major  steps  and  I  think  they  are  pro- 
gressive steps. 

I  would  submit  the  point  is,  again, 
my  colleagues,  that  by  over  reacting  to 
a  perceived  abuse  sometimes  we  create 
more  problems  than  we  are  correcting, 
and  I  would  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Spratt  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  to  resolving  this.  But  we 
cannot,  we  in  this  body  cannot  stand 
here  and  micromanage  every  single 
aspect  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  some  of  that  discretion  we 
have  to  be  able  to  provide  directly  and 
set  a  tone  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  we  cannot  sit  here  and  make 
the  lists  ourselves  as  to  who  Is  or  who 
is  not  involved. 

Mr.  ROEME31.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEBdER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  rising  and  Just  respond  that 
the  committee  has  made  a  baby  step 
and  a  genuine  one  in  the  direction  of 
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slowing  down  the  revolving  relation- 
shiijB  here. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  do 
not  characterize  a  gentleman  like  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  ItSx.  Bn- 
HRT]  who  has  more  expertise  in  this 
area  of  military  defense  than  you  and 
I  put  together,  and  who  offers  an 
amendment,  in  my  opinion,  which 
takes  a  giant  step  toward  the  same.  I 
would  not  put  the  gentleman  down  as 
smneone  who  has  come  late  to  this 
problem  or  without  study.  I  think  the 
evidence  is  Just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  McCDRDY.  I  will  reclaim  my 
time  and  would  say  that  I  said  nothing 
that  would  impugn  the  honor  or  the 
expertise  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  re- 
spect. I  was  Just  making  the  point  that 
the  committee  has  reviewed  this  issue 
in  great  detail  and  has  come  out  with 
a  very  substantive  provision  and  an 
amendment  that  makes  sense  and  can 
resolve.  I  think,  a  very  major  problem. 
That  is  the  point  that  I  make. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCURDY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [!&.  Ronos],  he  per- 
hi4>s  was  not  here  when  I  made  my 
opening  comments  about  this  amend- 
ment, but  I  said  as  my  very  first  state- 
ment when  I  stood  up  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  initiative,  the  tenacity  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Ber- 
hrt]  that  we  are  considering  this 
amendment  today.  He  does  not  agree 
with  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  as  reported,  but  I  want  to 
salute  him  for  his  efforts,  his  initiative 
and  his  tenacity,  and  I  did  so  from  the 
outset. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
Russo].  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
frmn  Oklahoma  [BCr.  McCdrst]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

My  colleagues.  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  doubt  about  this.  One 
of  these  provisions  is  going  to  be 
passed,  and  whichever  one  is  passed  it 
is  going  to  be  the  Bennett  amendment, 
and  it  is  the  result  of  the  many  years 
of  hard  woik  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Seapower  Subconunittee.  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Bumml.  and 
he  should  be  OHnmended  for  it.  He 
has  been  tenacious,  and  this  is  his  bill, 
and  that  i4>Plies  regardless  of  which 
provision  is  passed.. 

Let  me  just  lay  this  thing  out 
simply,  as  I  see  it.  What  we  are  doing 
here  is  telling  some  people  that  they 
are  going  to  be  in  violation  of  criminal 
statute  if  they  do  certain  acts,  and 
those  acts  are  pretty  simple.  They  in- 
volve going  out  and  getting  a  Job. 


Now,  I  agree  with  the  chairman 
about  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  re- 
volving door,  and  I  know  of  particular, 
jic  cases  that  particularly  moti- 
vateqhlm. 
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Th4y  angered  me  as  well,  and  I 
think  a  nimiber  of  other  members  of 
the  committee.  We  want  to  stop  it.  I 
think  both  of  these  provisions  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  doing  that.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  think  is  absolutely 
essenitial  to  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  is  in  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment and  that  is  a  notice. 

Y09  know,  we  have  the  words  "sig- 
nificant responsibility"  here;  we  are 
tellln  t  some  people.  "If  you  have  a  slg- 
nlfidint  responsibility  in  a  procure- 
ment; situation,  it  is  going  to  be  against 
the  law  for  you  to  go  out  and  get  a  Job 
with  the  company  that  you  did  busi- 
ness trith.  however  briefly."  The  prob- 
lem that  a  lot  of  service  families  are 
going  to  have,  is:  Does  that  apply  to 
me?  How  about  that  meeting  I  had  2 
years  ago  with  General  E3ectrlc,  did 
that  involve  a  significant  responsibU- 
ity?  Gee.  did  I  ever  meet  with  this 
company  before? 

Wliat  we  have  done  is  provide  some- 
thing that  is  not  only  going  to  be  a 
fairness  tool  but  it  is  going  to  be  a 
prosecution  tool.  That  tool  is  simply 
notice.  We  are  going  to  give  notice  to 
those  people.  What  that  means  is  very 
simuy  this:  When  a  person  leaves  the 
Penuigon  he  is  given  a  piece  of  paper 
and  tptie  piece  of  paper  says  this: 

WMnins:  If  you  go  to  work  for  certain 
contractors  that  you  did  busineas  with  you 
are  going  to  be  the  subject  of  criminal  pras- 
ecutidn.  you  will  have  violated  certain  crimi- 
nal statutes.  Here  is  the  statute  you  will 
have  violated  and  these  are  the  ccunpanles 
you  cinnot  go  to  work  for.  General  Eleetric, 
you  cannot  go  to  work  for  Qeneral  Electric 
until  July  1,  1989,  because  you  did  businea 
with  ihem.  Onimman  Aircraft,  you  cannot 
go  to  Work  for  Orumman  Aircraft  untO  July 
1.  194b,  because  you  did  business  with  them. 

It  fc  a  notice;  that  service  family  can 
take  that  notice  home,  set  it  down  on 
the  flinner  table,  and  they  can  plan 
theiil  career  path.  They  are  not  going 
to  have  to  worry  that  2  years  down  the 
line  some  ambitious  prosecutor  is 
goint  to  say,  "Hey,  remember  that  10- 
minute  meeting  you  had  on  July  1. 
1982,  that  involved  a  weapon  system 
that  Involved  this  contractor?  Well.  I 
think  you  have  violated  the  Criminal 
Code  and  we  are  going  to  prosecute 
you." 

So, it  gives  notice.  It  is  a  very  funda- 
mental thing. 

If  We  are  going  to  make  it  a  crime 
for  pui  administrative  assistants,  for 
example,  to  go  to  work  for  certain 
peot^e  who  did  business  with  our  con- 
gres^onal  office,  the  least  we  owe 
thei*  is  notice.  We  need  to  give  them  a 
"you  are  going  to  be  under 
prosecution  if  you  do  these 
things." 
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That  is  one  thing  that  the  Spratt 
amendment  does. 

I  think  also  it  is  going  to  help  Mr. 
BnmsTT's  intent  and  purpose  because 
it  is  goinc  to  be  a  great  prosecutorial 
tool,  becw  ise  our  prosecutor  is  going  to 
be  able  to  stride  across  that  courtroom 
and  put  this  thing  in  the  face  of  a  de- 
fendant and  say,  "Hey,  you  were  given 
notice,  you  were  told  not  to  go  to  work 
for  Grunjman  Aircraft  or  this  other 
contractor  until  July  1.  1989,  and  yet 
you  did.  and  you  were  a^ven  notice."  It 
is  going  t^  be  a  very  effective  prosecu- 
torial toot  and  it  Is  going  to  wipe  out 
all  these  Arguments  about  not  having 
sufficient  notice  and  it  is  going  to  wipe 
out  the  Arguments  about  vagueness 
because  people  are  going  to  be  on 
notice  th^t  they  cannot  go  to  woi^  for 
those  particular  people. 

80  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Framk],  and  I 
guess  he  ts  still  here  on  the  floor,  to 
consider  Oiat  point,  because  although 
that  was  not  in  response  to  the  specif- 
ic questio^  that  he  asked  last  time,  it 
was  an  answer  that  I  think  he  needed 
to  hear.    I 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemay  yield? 

Mr.  HU^^TCR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  FbahkI. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  ^e  other  problems  that  I 
have  wltl^  the  bill  which  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss on  my  own  time.  But  I  would  say 
this:  Wh4t  the  gentleman  has  said  is 
that  there  is  what  we  call  a  chilling 
effect  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentltoiian  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bsm- 
imnr];  that  is,  by  broadly  imposing  a 
prohibitiffii.  people  may  be  feeling 
overprohBlted;  they  may  not  go  into 
some  areas  where  they  might  other- 
wise be  allowed.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing  heiSe.  We  are  not  talking  about 
free  speech  or  freedom  of  religion  or 
freedom  of  the  press.  Remember  what 
we  are  tafldng  about.  The  premise,  and 
this  is  part  of  my  problem,  the  gentle- 
man's pronise  seems  to  be  that  people 
who  hav4  been  working  for  the  XSB. 
Army  or  Air  Force  or  Navy  or  Marines 
ought  to  be  expected  to  then  go  to 
work  f  ori  private  contractor. 

The  ClfAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Iklr.  Hxnnm]  has  expired. 

(On  reouest  of  Mr.  MoifrcoMERT  and 
by  unananous  consent,  Mr.  HmrrxR 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)' 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemafi  continue  to  jrield? 

UllNTEK.  I  will  yield  to  the 
from  Biassachusetts   [Mr. 
Fraux]  first,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentl(  sman  from  Mississippi. 

PR  ^NK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  will  only  take  about  30 
more  seconds  to  say  this:  My  problem 
I  do  not  mind  having  that  chilling 


Mr 

gentlemah 
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affect,  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to 
be  the  expectation  that  you  will  woik 
for  the  Army  or  the  Navy  or  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Marines  and  then  go  to  a 
private  contractor.  Some  of  the  people 
on  the  other  side  of  this  issue  are 
acting  as  if  that  is  the  norm,  as  if  the 
Pentagon  was  a  vocational  school  for 
private  industry.  I  do  not  mind  inter- 
rupting  that  flow. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Let  me  take  back  my 
time  and  answer  my  friend  and  say 
simple  this:  If  you  had  one  thing  that 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts does  want  to  give  service  f amiUes. 
it  is  notice.  If  that  particular  bread- 
winner has  dealt  with  200  or  300 
projects  that  involve  several  doeens  of 
contractors  apiece,  you  do  not  want  to 
have  a  guy  who  forgets  that  10-minute 
meeting  or  does  not  realize  that  that  is 
a  significant  contact;  you  do  not  want 
to  have  that  guy  being  prosecuted. 
You  want  to  deter  people  from  the  re- 
volving door;  you  do  not  want  to  trap 
service  families. 

Mr.  M0NTG01IO31Y.  Kir.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tmm  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  j^elding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
change  the  tempo  or  the  speedy  tempo 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Framk]  and  say  that  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Spratt  amendment  and  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment. 

Ux.  Chairman.  I  attended  most  of 
the  hearings,  serving  on  the  commit- 
tee. The  Bennett  amendment  is  really 
going  to  frighten  away  good  people  to 
accept  Jobs  in  the  Pentagon.  The 
Spratt  amendment  gives  the  protec- 
tion on  the  revolving  door  and  the 
Spratt  amendment  is  a  good  compro- 
mise. I  am  going  to  vote  with  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  in  support  of  the 
Spratt  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  simply  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  Spratt  amendment 
is  the  amendment  that  has  the  pros- 
ecution tool  in  it.  That  is,  the  notice. 
It  is  also  a  tool  that  is  going  to  provide 
fairness  to  our  service  families  and  the 
families  that  work  for  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  amendment.  I  have 
been  sitting  here  a  long  time  this 
afternoon.  I  have  heard  many  times 
members  make  reference  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  people  who  sit  down  and 
negotiate  a  contract  one  day  and  then 
the  next  day  they  go  to  work  for  the 
person  with  whom  they  have  negotiat- 
ed that  contract.  It  is  Just  that  simple, 
the  way  they  put  it. 

I  think  that  what  we  are  trjrlng  to 
prevent  is  this  kind  of  thing  from  hap- 
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penlng.  Here  today  we  have  two  differ- 
ent amendments  to  the  committee  bill, 
one  offered  by  Mr.  SFSATr  for  the 
committee,  after  the  committee  dealt 
with  the  problem  and  passed  out  this 
particular  amendment.  We  also  have 
an  amendment  by  Mr.  Damiaii.  a 
friend  of  mine,  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee with  whom  I  have  served 
for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  we  are 
all  trying  to  do  the  same  thing.  We  are 
trying  to  prevent  people  who  are  in  a 
position  of  influence  firom  using  that 
position  of  influence  to  award  a  con- 
tract to  some  contractor  and  then 
later  on  being  rewarded  by  that  con- 
tractor by  giving  him  or  her  a  Job. 

Simply  put.  that  is  what  it  comes 
down  to.  But  today  we  have  gotten  far 
afield  from  what  we  are  here  about. 
We  are  trying,  with  a  broad  brush— 
and  we  have,  I  might  add— painted 
with  that  broad  brush  the  integrity  of 
many  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  and  also  pe<K>le  who  are  in- 
volved in  our  defense  industry. 

Everyone  involved  in  this  process  is 
not  a  crook.  We  have  many  dedicated 
people  serving  this  country  in  these 
capacities.  They  should  not  be  pointed 
out  every  day  because  they  have  been 
associated  now  with  scnne  honor 
story. 

D  1800 

We  have  the  best  defense  available 
today  because  there  are  good  defense 
contractors.  They  are  not  perfect; 
they  do  wrong,  they  have  done  wrong; 
neither  are  we  who  are  sitting  in  Judg- 
ment perfect. 

The  problem  is  that  we  want  to  get 
the  right  people.  The  committee  biU.  I 
think,  gets  to  the  right  people.  The 
problem  with  the  other  bill  is  that  on 
the  one  hand  we  find  a  few  people 
who  do  not  have  any  direct  involve- 
ment with  the  negotlatlcm  of  a  con- 
tract; they  are  the  top  of  the  pyramid. 
Things  funnel  through  them  in  the 
final  analysis,  but  they  do  not  get  in- 
volved in  sitting  down  across  the  table, 
quote-unquote,  with  someone,  and  ne- 
gotiating a  contract 

That  person  should  not  be  involved 
in  this.  Neither  should  the  person  who 
has  only  a  cursory  connection  down 
the  line  somewhere  with  a  defense 
contractor. 

The  committee  amendment  exenu>ts 
those  kind  of  people. 

I  want  to  say  Just  this:  I  do  not  often 
get  up  to  take  the  floor,  unless  I  think 
I  can  contribute  something  that  has 
not  been  said  before.  I  have  listened 
all  afternoon,  and  I  think  I  have  some- 
thing I  can  say  that  has  not  been  said 
before. 

That  is.  the  person  that  we  are 
trying  to  exempt  is  not  involved  in  the 
intimate  negotiation  of  a  contract  with 
any  one  defense  contractor  but  would 
be  precluded  from  woridng  for  anyone 
since  he  had  overall  management  re- 
sponsibilities. That  person,  those  few 
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people,  are  the  ones  being  exempted 
by  our  committee  amendment.  I  might 
add  that  the  committee  amendment 
passed  by  a  vote  of  29  to  13  in  ccnnmlt- 
tee. 

I  urge  your  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment. 


AMMMIHre  OrmoD  ST  MM.  STKW  TO  tH« 

AMDRMBn  orroD  rr  mk.  bpkatt 
Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Btroii  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Snurr 

Strike  out  mU  after  tbe  aection  beading  of 
the  section  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

<a)  LnoTATiom  on  Aocsttamcx  of  Com- 
nmanoa.— <l)  An  individual  who  is  a 
former  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  or  a  former  or  retired 
member  of  the  Anned  Forces  who  during 
the  two-year  potod  preceding  the  individ- 
ual's separation  fnxn  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  had  significant  responstMl- 
ttles  tar  a  procurement  function  with  re- 
q>ect  to  a  contractor  «^ille  serving  in  a  poai- 
tion  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defeue 
trndn  subsection  (gXl)  may  not  accept  com- 
pensation from  that  contractor  for  a  period 
of  two  years  following  the  individual's  sepa- 
raU<m  from  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  if  that  contractor  is  included  in  tbe 
notice  provided  that  individual  under  sub- 
section (d). 

(2)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or 
impris(»ied  for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
both. 

(3)  An  individual  who  knowing  offers  or 
provides  any  compensation  to  an  individual 
the  acceptance  of  which  Is  or  would  be  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisooed  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(b)  LnoTATioas  oh  CoimucioBS.— <1) 
Each  contract  for  procurement  of  goods  or 
services  entered  into  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  include  a  provision  imder 
which  the  contractor  agrees  not  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  individual  if  tbe  accept- 
ance of  such  compensation  by  such  individ- 
ual would  violate  subsection  (aXl). 

(2)  Such  a  contract  shall  also  provide  that 
If  the  contractor  knowingly  violates  a  con- 
tract provision  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States,  as  liquidated  damages  under  the  con- 
tract, an  amount  equal  to  the  greater  of — 

(A)  $100,000;  or 

(B)  three  times  the  compensation  paid  by 
the  contractor  to  the  individual  in  violation 
of  siich  contract  provision. 

(c)  Rkpumtuig  or  EMPLomBn  Co>- 
TACts.— (1)  If  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  a  monber  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  having  responsibilities  for  s 
procuremmt  function  with  respect  to  a  con- 
tractor contacts,  or  is  contacted  by,  the  con- 
tractor regarding  future  compensation  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  member  by  tbe 
contractor,  the  officer,  employee,  or 
monber  shall— 

(A)  promptly  report  the  contact  to  the  of- 
ficer, employee,  or  memtter's  supervisor  and 
to  the  designated  ethics  official  of  the 
agency  in  which  the  officer,  employee,  or 
monber  is  serving: 

(B)  promptly  report  (as  part  of  the  report 
under  subparagraph  CA>  or  as  a  separate 
report)  when  contacts  with  the  contractor 
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rofieemtm  nich  oompensmtkm  have  been 
tenninated  without  mgreement  or  commit- 
ment to  future  compensation  of  tbe  officer, 
employee,  or  member  by  the  contractor,  and 
(C)  dlaquallfy  hlmwlf  from  aU  partidpa^ 
tlon  In  the  performance  of  procurement 
functions  relating  to  contracts  with  that 
contractor  until  a  report  described  in  sub- 
paiacraph  (B>  is  made  with  respect  to  such 


(S)  If  an  officer,  employee,  or  member 
servlni  in  a  position  with  respect  to  which 
an  exemption  Is  in  effect  undn-  subsection 
(KX4)  fails  to  disqualify  hlmseU  as  required 
by  paiacraph  (IXC)  with  respect  to  procure- 
mmt  functions  relating  to  contracts  of  a 
contractor,  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  apply  to 
acceptance  of  compensation  by  that  officer, 
employee,  or  member  from  that  contractor. 

(d>  Noncm  to  QmcBU  un  Empu>tbs 
liKAvnni  DOD  Sbvicb.— <1)  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  give  the  notice  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces— 

(A)  who  after  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
section  is  separated  from  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defoise;  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  served  in  a  position  in  the 
Department  that  Included  significant  re- 
sponsibility for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  Identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (gXl). 

(3)  A  notice  required  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  individual  receiving  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section:  and 

(B)  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  la  prohibited  fnmi  ac- 
cepting compensation  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  following  such 
separation  from  service  in  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

(e)  Comiscioa  Rxpoits.— <1KA)  Each 
contractor  subject  to  a  contract  term  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defoise  not  later  than  April  1 
of  each  year  a  r^wrt  covering  the  previous 
calendar  year.  Each  such  report  shall  list 
the  name  of  each  individual  (together  with 
other  information  adequate  for  the  Oovem- 
mrat  to  Identify  the  Individual)  who  is  a 
former  Department  of  Defense  officer  or 
employee,  or  a  former  or  retired  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  who— 

(i)  was  provided  compensation  by  that 
contractor  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  if  such  compensation  was  provided 
within  two  years  after  such  officer,  employ- 
ee, or  monber  left  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense:  and 

(U)  had  significant  responsibiliUes  for  a 
procurement  function  during  the  individ- 
ual's last  two  years  of  service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(B)  Each  such  listing  shaU- 

(1)  show  each  agracy  in  wtiich  the  individ- 
ual was  employed  or  served  on  active  duty 
during  the  last  two  years  of  such  individ- 
ual's service  in  the  Oovemment; 

(ii)  show  tbe  individual's  Job  titles  during 
the  last  two  yean  of  such  individual's  serv- 
ice In  the  Oovemmoit; 

(111)  ctmtain  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  the  individual  during 
the  last  two  years  of  such  service;  and 

(iv)  contain  a  description  of  the  duties  (if 
any)  that  the  individual  Is  performing  on 
M^alf  of  the  contractor. 

(C>  "The  first  such  report  shaU  be  submit- 
ted not  later  than  April  1. 1987. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  review 
each  report  under  paragraph  (1)  to  assess 


the  report  for  accuracy  and  completeness 
and  f^r  the  purpose  of  identifying  possible 
violations  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  or  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  report  any 
such  possible  violation  to  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral. 

(3)  Whoever  falls  to  file  a  report  required 
by  pngraph  (1)  shall  be  fined  not  more 
thanllO.OOO. 

(f )  ILxviKW  BT  DnacToa  or  Omcx  or  Oov- 
xamtAn  Ethics.— The  Director  of  the 
Offlc4  of  Oovemment  Ethics  shall  have 
access  to  the  reports  submitted  under  sub- 
section (eHl)  and  shall  conduct  an  annual 
raiulain  review  of  the  reports  for  violattons 
of  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (eXl).  The  Direc- 
tor skall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  ^han  October  1  of  each  year  on  the  op- 
erati(fi  of  this  section,  including  the  find- 
ings ^  the  Director  based  on  the  examina- 
tion •f  reports  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year. 

(g)  Covaaxs  PosmoRS.— (1)  Not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  Ijrescribe  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  regulations  identifying  those  posi- 
tions with'n  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight,  or  Justifica- 
tion, with  respect  to  a  particular  product  or 
servioe,  of— 

(A)  development: 

(B)  production: 

(C)  funding; 

(D)i  operational  and  developmental  test- 
Inr. 

(E)  auditing;  or 

(F)  acquisition. 

(2)  iPositlons  identified  under  paragraph 
(1)  sllall  include  as  a  mintmnm  each  posi- 
tion iMth  respect  to  a  contract  or  program— 
(A)i  as  tbe  program  manager  or  deputy 
manager; 

a  program  monitor; 
a  member  of  a  source-selection  eval- 
board  or  of  the  technical  and  cost 
advising  the  board  or  as  the  official 
ible  for  approval  of  a  sole-source 
contract; 

(D);  as  the  head  of  the  system's  program 
offlc* 

(E)ias  the  source  selection  authority  for 
the  ststem:  and 

(F)lln  which  an  Individual  is  assigned  on  a 
perm^noit  basis  in  the  government  plant 
repre^tatlve  office. 

Ions  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  less  often  than  once  each 
year.|Any  revision  of  such  regulations  shaU 
Alished  in  the  Federal  Register. 
lAiik)  When  a  vacancy  oceun  in  a  posi- 
tion Identified  under  paragraph  (1)  and  the 
.  of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  position  involve  sig- 
nificant  re^xnuibillties  for  procurement 
f  uncflons  with  so  many  contractors  that  tan- 
plemtaUtlon  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  taidlvlduals  serving  In  that  posi- 
tion would  seriously  hamper  the  ability  of 
the  pepartment  of  Defense  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  highly  qualified  Individual  to 
fill  tfat  vacancy  from  the  provisions  of  such 
subsections  by  reason  of  service  In  such  po- 
sition. 

(Bi  Whenever  the  Secretary  grants  an  ex- 
emption under  this  paragraph,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promptly  submit  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  a  report  describ- 
ing the  exemption  and  setting  forth  the  spe- 
cific reasons  for  the  exemption. 

(h)j  EzcLusiOH.— This  section  does  not 
applf- 
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(1) 

$1<XI.OOO;  o« 

(2)  to  coiipensation  of  an  individual  by  an 
entity  that  did  not  have  a  Department  of 
Defense  ctiitract  in  excess  of  $100,000  at 
individual  had  significant  re- 
for  a  procurement  function 
to  a  contract  with  that  entity. 
«T  Oraaoics  From  Omcs  or 
Ethics.— <1)  An  individual  who 
the  propriety  of  accepting 
that  might  place  the  individ- 
vltHation  of  subsection  (a)  may. 
before  acceptance  of  such  compensation, 
apply  to  tl|e  Director  of  the  Office  of  Oov- 


[cs  for  advice  on  the  appUcabll- 
ion  to  the  acceptance  of  such 
n. 
plication  under  paragraph  (1) 

such  information  as  the  Direc- 

op    OTHxawisx    Aptucabu 
Tnu  18.— The  provisions  of 
of  Utle  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
ply  to  maximum  fines  applicable 
ons  (aK3).  (aK3).  and  (eX3). 
OHS.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 


emment 
ity  of  this 
compensai 

(2)  An 
shall  com 
tor  reqi 

(J)    Wai^ 
FiHXS  Ur    — 
section  36: 
shall  not 
under  sul 

(k) 
tion: 

(1)  The  ttan  "compensation"  includes  any 
payment,  eft.  benefit,  reward,  favor,  gratu- 
ity, or  emmoyment  valued  in  excess  of  $100 
at  prevalliig  maricet  price,  provided  direct- 
ly, taidirectly.  or  through  a  third  party. 

(2)  TheTterm  "contractor"  means  any 
person,  partnership,  cotporation.  or  agency 
(other  than  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the 
taidependeiit  agencies  thereof)  that  con- 
tracts to  supply  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  gooda  or  services.  Such  term  includes 
any  parent;  subsidiary,  or  affiliate  thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "procurement  function", 
with  respect  to  a  contract,  means  any  acqui- 
sition acti(ai  relating  to  the  contract,  includ- 
ing negotiating,  awarding,  administering, 
approving  jcontract  chsnges.  costs  analysis, 
quality  assurance,  operational  and  develop- 
mental testing,  technical  advice  or  recom- 
mendation! approval  of  payment,  contractor 
selection,  [budgeting,  auditing  under  the 
contract,  fr  management  of  the  procure- 
ment progiam. 

(4)  The  ^rm  "Armed  Forces"  means  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps 
and  inclu4e8  the  Coast  Ouard  when  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy.        [ 

(I)  Skparatioh  op  Mocbers  op  Aaifxs 
FoHcis.— ^r  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
member  at  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  stuil  be  considered  to  have  been  sep- 
arated fro^  service  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  ufmn  such  member's  discharge  or 
release  frotn  active  duty. 

(m)  TsAasmoH.— (1)  This  section— 

(A)  doesinot  preclude  the  continuation  of 
employme|it  that  began  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  or  the  acceptance  of 
compensation  for  such  employment;  and 

(B)  does.  not.  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (3).  kpply  to  an  individual  whose  serv- 
ice with  tie  Department  of  Defense  termi- 
nates befo^  April  1, 1986. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1KB)  does  not  preclude  the 
appUcatloil  of  this  section  to  an  Individual 
With  respect  to  service  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  such  individual  on  or  after  April 
1. 1986.      I 

(n)  Eppsctivi  Datx.— This  section  shall 
take  effeclj  on  January  31, 1986. 

Mrs.  BtTRON  (dtiring  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent thai  the  amen<jtoent  be  consid- 


ered as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Rbcobo. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  basi- 
cally this  amendment  changes  the 
date  for  the  enactment  to  January  31, 
1986. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkriirt]  is 
not  late  on  this  issue;  Mr.  BumaiT  is 
our  leader  on  this  Issue.  He  has  led 
this  issue  before  the  committee;  he  is  a 
champion  of  this  issue. 

I  have  some  (X)ncems  and  some  con- 
siderations that  we  might  be  once 
again  taking  too  giant  a  step.  Some- 
times I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  better 
that  we  take  a  smaller  step  and  we 
move  forward.  My  amendment  is  a 
step.  I  thinlL.  in  the  right  direction;  it 
is  basically  the  Spratt  amendment,  but 
it  addresses  the  issue  that  we  are  all 
concerned  about. 

It  simply  extends  the  date  for  the 
enactment  of  the  Spratt  amendment 
to  January  31.  1986.  The  public  is  be- 
ginning to  get  a  perception  that  it  is  a 
(niminal  act  to  go  to  work  for  a  con- 
tractor. I  do  not  think  any  of  us  on  the 
committee  have  that  feeling. 

It  is  also  a  coTuxra  of  many  of  us  on 
the  (x>mmittee  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  attract  individuals  into 
Oovemment  positions  if  we  tighten  to 
the  extent  that  when  an  individual  is 
going  to  be  given  no  options  for  em- 
ployment afterward. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  Bfr. 
Spratt  has  the  criminal  aspect  in  it 
that  I  think  we  need;  I  think  we  have 
to  have  a  fairness  to  our  employees  to 
give  them  a  length  of  time  to  under- 
stand where  we  are  going,  and  I  think 
the  fact  that  this  amendment  does 
extend  to  that  time  frame.  untU  Janu- 
ary 31,  1986.  Is  a  strengthening  part  of 
Mr.  Spratt's  amendment. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Bfr.  CARNEY.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  gentlewoman's  amendment 
would  include  in  that  amendment  the 
covered  positions  as  defined  by  the 
Spratt  amendment? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  My  amendment  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  Mr.  Spratt's  amend- 
ment, except  it  does  change  the  time 
frame  which  is  untU  January  31.  1986. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  So  that  positions  that 
have  as  their  primary  duty  the  man- 
agement, direction,  oversight.  Justifi- 
cation with  respect  to  a  particular 
product  or  service 

Mrs.  BYRON.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  So  all  the  jobs  having 
to  do 

B4rs.  BYRON.  All  the  jobs  that  are 
defined  in  Mr.  Spratt's  amendment 
are  also  defined  in  my  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  With  procurement. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  With  procurement. 
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Mr.  CARNEY.  Would  you  also  cover 
the  professional  representatives  in  the 
manufacturing  ingtallatlons.  the  Air 
Force  project  reps  at  the  InstaUatlons? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Exactly  the  same. 

BCr.  CARNEY.  Would  they  be  clearly 
defined  in  the 

Mrs.  BYRON.  They  are  very  clearly 
defined. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  The  Secretary  would 
delineate  those  jobs? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  This  Is  *«— ««^iir  the 
amendment  that  we  debated  before 
the  full  committee  which  passril  over- 
whelmingly before  the  full  committee. 

BIr.  CAIWEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michifaw  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  amoAXitUi  to  the 
amendmrat. 

BCr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  talking 
quite  a  long  Ume  about  this  problem.  I 
think  it  is  important  at  the  outset  of 
the  discussion  of  the  Byron  amend- 
ment that  we  discuw  and  point  out  ex- 
actly what  It  is. 

It  means  we  have  to  vote  on  the 
Spratt  amendment  twice.  The  Bennett 
amendment  Is  going  to  be  sandwiched 
now  inside.  The  Byron  amendment,  as 
we  just  found  out,  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  ^ratt  amendmoit.  word  for 
word,  except  a  different  date.  That 
means  it  will  come  up  first  for  a  vote 
because  it  is  now  *m»iMiing  Bomett. 

So  to  the  House  Members  who  are 
very  concerned  about  this  revolving 
door  issue,  to  the  House  Members  who 
want  to  do  the  strongest  possible  prac- 
tical reform  in  this  area,  they  would 
have  to  first  vote  down  Byron-^ratt. 
vote  yes  on  Bennett  to  win  the  issue. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  trcxa.  Con- 
necticut (m  this  question. 

Mr.  GEJDENSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentlonan's  position.  I  believe 
that  what  is  clear  is  if  we  do  less  than 
what  Bennett  asked  for.  it  is  to  water 
down  something  that  is  terribly 
needed.  The  real  question  is,  do  we  be- 
lieve that  there  are  not  dedicated 
Americans  willing  to  work  for  our 
country,  for  our  Defense  D^Mutment, 
simply  on  the  salary  they  earn,  or 
must  we  have  the  lure  of  a  future  job 
in  the  defense  industry  to  get  these 
people  to  work  for  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States? 

I  think  there  are  ample  numbers  of 
Americans  sufficiently  committed  to 
this  country  who  are  ready  to  woiic  for 
this  country  with  the  kinds  of  restric- 
tions that  I  think  most  Americans 
would  like  to  see  on  people  woridng 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  under- 
standing that  it  Is  not  simply  a  ticket 
for  a  fat  job  with  a  defense  contractor. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Since  we 
are  still  talking  about  the  Spratt 
amendment,  just  with  a  different  date 
in  the  Bjrron  amendment  now  before 
the  House,  let  us  talk  about  some  of 
the  issues  that  have  been  clarified 
over  the  last  hour  plus  in  this  debate. 


Mr.  HxTiim  pointed  out  that  his 
amendment  and  language  in  the 
%>ratt.  or  Byron,  amendment;  they 
are  both  the  same  except  for  a  differ- 
ent date,  is  that  people  will  be  given 
notice  as  to  what  companies  they  wet« 
in  control  of  in  their  position  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

If  the  Pentagon  makes  a  mistake 
and  by  omission  thai,  under  the 
Spratt  or  Bynm  amendment,  leaves 
out  a  company  from  the  list  they  are 
given  when  they  retire  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. Department  of  Defense,  then 
they  are  not  going  to  have  to  worry 
about  that  particular  oHinection.  just 
because  of  a  simple  omlssicm:  a  mis- 
take, they  cannot  be  praaecuted. 

So  if  the  Pentagon  does  not  like  this 
revolving  door  approach,  makes  a  mis- 
take or  an  omission  under  £^ratt  or 
under  Byron,  then  that  individual, 
that  company,  will  not  be  covered. 

Let  me  point  out  again  and  reiterate: 
Under  Bennett,  the  indivldtial  who  has 
worked  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, can  work  for  any  other  compa- 
ny in  this  huge  military-industrial 
con4)lex,  which  is  the  biggest  and 
most  expensive  portion  of  our  industry 
in  this  coimtry,  any  other  company 
except  one,  except  one  where  they  had 
a  dbect,  significant  involvonent  in 
making  decisions  for  contracts,  and 
thai  it  is  only  for  a  2-year  pericxL 

So  let  us  talk  about  the  very  limited 
8(»pe  of  the  Bennett  amendment  as 
we  oppose  the  Byron  and  ^ratt 
amendments. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  mrtrtiigan 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  if  I  might— I 
may  have  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of 
additional  time— to  talk  about  the 
issue  of  scaring  away  Government  em- 
ployees, because  I  think  we  want  to 
get  into  that. 

I  would  like  to  indicate.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  that  those  who 
oppose  the  Bennett  amendment  be- 
cause it  would  scare  away  people  from 
the  Oovemment  service  are  short-sell- 
ing the  people  who  are  in  the  Oovem- 
ment service. 

I  want  to.  if  I  might,  draw  a  bit  on 
my  4  years  within  the  Executive  at  an 
assistant  secretary  or  deputy  assistant 
secretary  level,  whatever  it  was;  and 
say  a  word  about  who  these  public  em- 
ployees, these  Oovemment  employees 
are. 

Most  of  them  work  hanL  Most  of 
them  develop  slcills.  if  they  are  in  con- 
tracting, whatever  it  is.  They  develop 
major  skiUs.  and  there  is  a  misconcep- 
tion here.  These  skills  are  generally 
transf  errable.  They  are  not  just  usable 
in  Defense  or  in  State,  or  whatever. 

Good  contracting  officers,  good 
policy  officers,  have  the  ability  to 
move  these  skills  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. 
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So  «e  are  not  disinheriting  people 
becauae  we  say  to  them:  You  cannot 
use  the  skills  that  you  developed  in  re- 
lationship to  the  people  whom  you 
were  supervising.  We  are  not  disquali- 
fying them:  we  are  not  disinheriting 
them. 

Indeed,  let  me  Just  say  what  I  thinlL 
the  exemption  means,  the  way  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  has 
written. 

I  ask  the  gentleoum  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  have  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Vx.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  my  reserva- 
tion, each  Member  can  receive  his  own 
5  minutes,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentlemen  who  want  that  time;  ask  for 
their  own  5  minutes. 

D  1810 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection,  but  I  hope 
that  in  the  future  any  Member  who 
wants  to  address  this  issue  would  ask 
for  and  receive  his  own  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  wonder 
if  the  sponsors  might  discuss  a  time 
limitation,  since  we  are  now  on  an 
amendment  which  is  exactly  the  same 
as  what  we  had  been  ritgni««<ng  re- 
garding ^ratt  before. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
frtan  Michigan  [Mr.  Lsvnr]  has  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hxrtel]  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  that  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
Just  make  a  quidL  point.  The  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  is  a  tactician 
that  I  respect  very  well,  and  by  her 
amendment  Just  nh»ng<ng  the  date 
will  make  sure,  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  are  watching  this  debate  in 
their  offices,  that,  rrally,  Byron- 
Spratt  will  come  up  first,  giving  them 
somewhat  of  a  tactical  advantage,  but 
then  Bennett  will  be  there.  If  we  can 
defeat  the  Byron  amendment.  Bennett 
will  be  there  In  its  strength  and  with 
all  the  30  years  of  effort  that  Chair- 
man Buma-ri  has  put  forth  in  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiuther,  we  have 
been  here,  many  of  us,  for  a  long  time, 
and  others  have  si)oken  twice  or  three 


times,  il  Jiist  want  to.  if  might,  say  my 
piece,  il  feel  strong  about  it.  I  have 
had  $4  o^n  mind  on  this  issue.  I  want 
to  ad<»eas  specifically  the  notion  that 
we  ara  going  to  prune  away  the  pool  of 
talent  I  available  for  work  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 

Here  is  how  I  read  the  amendment 
of  the. gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
and  now  the  new  amen<tanent:  The 
higher  the  position,  the  more  the 
skills,  the  more  the  capability  of  find- 
ing a  like  position  outside  the  Defense 
Depariment,  and  the  more  the  damage 
that  cbuld  oocur  through  a  revolving 
door,  the  more  likely  there  will  be  an 
exemption. 

The  higher  up  the  people  are,  the 
more  Mkely  the  exemption. 

I  do  pot  think  that  makes  sense. 

kt  to  express  what  I  am  hearing 
meetings.  There  is  a  crisis  in 
ice  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, lour  largest  contracting  agency, 
by  far,  and  our  most  critical  contract- 
ing agpncy.  And  in  some  respects,  the 
crisis  pt  confidence  Is  for  the  wrong 
reasoiB.  It  is  not  because  of  serious 
debate  about  weapon  systems,  about 
the  nature  of  our  strength.  It  is  be- 
cause tthe  Defense  Department,  over 
the  la^  years— it  has  been  going  on 
for  a  'long  time— has  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  because 
they  are  not  contracting  well.  They 
are  not  contracting  effectively.  They 
are  wasting  our  money,  and  they  are 
wastinto  it  in  billions  of  dollars.  To  say 
to  people  who  are  woiUng  in  the  De- 
fense Department  that  for  a  couple  of 
years  you  are  not  going  to  go  back  and 
work  with  the  people  with  whom  you 
were  working.  I  think  that  is  an  essen- 
tial pa^  of  resolving  the  crisis  in  confi- 
dence.! So  I  urge  that  we  support  the 
Bennett  amendment  and  resist  others. 

Mr.^SSlTEL  of  Michigan.  I  think 
we  hove  been  seeing  by  the  Byron 
amen<Bnent  how  important  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  is.  It  would  make  a 
major  change  in  how  the  system  oper- 
ates. It  will  make  a  change  for  the 
betteri  and  I  think  we  see  the  great 
importance  now,  this  revolving  door 
amenAnent.  as  we  consider  the  DOD 
authorization.  It  is  going  to  be  a  key 
vote.  ^  

Mr.  (ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geiitleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  T^ntiiinna 

Mr.  !R0EMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  work  he  has  done  and 
support  his  position. 

"Yea"  for  Bennett;  "no"  on  the 
othera 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  \o  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  risen  here  be- 
catise  t  was  curious  about  why  we  are 
changing  the  date  of  the  bill. 

The^  is  nobody  In  the  House  that  I 
admirt  more  than  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Braoif].  My  wife 
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the  situatij 
Bennett 
down  as  it 
then  thei 
amend   thi 
there  is  not 


and  I  agre^  last  night  that  if  there 
were  a  ladi  who  should  run  for  Presi- 
dent or  VIm  President,  it  should  be 
Mrs.  BTRok  We  agreed  on  that  last 
night.  I  t^ld  the  gentlewoman  that 
thismor 

Despite  that  accolade,  which  is  well 
deserved  by  the  gentlewoman,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment?  I 
regret  to  siy  it  is  rather  sinister.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment,  as  I  see  It, 
is  to  put  a  situation  before  us  where,  if 
m  should  develop  that  the 
lendment  would  be  turned 
now  constituted,  it  would 
Cter  not  be  possible  to 
Spratt    amendment.    So 

. enthusiasm  here  about 

changing  ttte  date.  The  real  purpose  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  House  cannot 
work  its  win  to  see  to  it  that  it  gets  the 
kind  of  biB  it  desires,  because  under 
the  parliamentary  rules,  as  I  tmder- 
stand  it,  if  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to,  then  you  cannot 
amend  the  Spratt  amendment,  and  it 
certainly  needs  amendment,  if  the 
Bennett  amendment  were  not  accept- 
ed in  its  entirety. 

So  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  a  marvelous  woman  with 
brains,  ability,  character  and  charm, 
and  all  thalt.  but  I  think  that  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  public  to  realize 
that  the  merits  of  a  bill  could  give  way 
to  parliamentary  procedure. 

I  am  a  simple  person.  I  like  to  get 
simply  at  the  issue  that  is  involved. 
The  simpl^  issue  is  Just  if  you  sit  on 
one  side  of  a  desk  and  represent  the 
Government  with  a  defense  contractor 
on  the  other  side,  that  for  2  years 
after  you  have  done  that,  you  cannot 
go  to  work  for  that  contractor.  It  is 
not  comply  at  alL  It  is  a  very  simple 
crime  unde^  this  law.  It  Is  very  well  de- 
fined. There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
bill  which  I  have  introduced.  It  is  very 
simple.  It  has  had  things  added  to  It 
which  I  neiver  wanted,  but  It  Is  there, 
it  is  clear,  and  the  American  people 
ought  to  have  this  opportimity  to 
have  this  before  them.  It  should  not 
be  obf 
procedure 

Mr. 
gentleman 

Mr 
man  from 

Mr 
for  3rtel 

Mr.  Chaihnan.  let  me  be  clear  what 
the  effect  bf  the  move  by  the  gentle- 
woman f  rotn  Maryland  is:  It  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  waiver  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, because  the  key  difference  be- 
tween the  i  amendments  Is  that  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  there  is  a  blanket 
waiver  authority  given  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Anybody  who  is  important 
enough,  who  has  significant  responsi- 
bilities, that  weasel  word  that  so  of- 
fends the  gentleman  on  the  one  side. 


any  parliamentary 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ihusetts. 
I  thank  the  gentleman 
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that  they  give  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  so  he  can  make  Swiss  cheese 
out  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has  got 
an  amendment.  The  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
beginning  at  page  7  so  the  gentleman 
can  find  it.  it  starts  on  line  24.  it  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  power  to 
give  a  waiver  on  his  say-so  to  anybody 
who  has  significant  responsibilities 
over  more  than  one  contractor. 

Now.  under  the  previous  parliamen- 
tary situation,  had  the  substitute 
failed  and  the  Spratt  amendment  won. 
an  amendment  could  have  been  of- 
fered to  deal  with  that. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
has  now  locked  in  the  waiver.  Under 
the  parliamentary  situation,  if  you 
vote  for  this  motion  that  will  come  up 
first,  you  will  have  a  waiver  in  the 
hands  of  that  defender  of  the  public 
trust.  Caspar  Weinberger,  and  Caspar 
Weinberger  will  be  able  to  sprinkle 
waivers  around  like  Johnny  Appleseed 
sprinkling  iu>ples.  So  that  if  Caspar 
Weinberger  thinks  it  is  essential,  there 
will  be  no  waiver,  and  there  will  not  t>e 
anything  you  crui  do  about  it.  If  that  is 
reform.  I  am-and  I  do  not  think  the 
rules  would  allow  me  to  say  exactly 
what.  I  think  it  has  now  been  made 
very  clear,  because  we  might  have  had 
a  situation  where  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  could  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  to  strike  the 
waiver.  So  the  difference  now.  the  irre- 
ducible and  frangible  difference,  is  you 
are  stuck  with  the  waiver.  I  know 
Members  are  not  going  to  like  it  and 
there  will  be  head  shaking  and  mutter- 
ing and  unfairness  charges,  but  you 
put  the  waiver  in  there,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Weinberger,  if  anybody  has 
got  significant  responsibilities,  that 
terrible  word,  over  more  than  one  con- 
tractor, and  it  is  so  important,  he  can 
waive  it.  and  all  we  can  do  Is  receive 
the  report,  we  cannot  change  It. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  so 
he  can  explain  this  one. 

Mr.  BEaiNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  will  look  at  the 
amendment,  he  will  see  that  the  Secre- 
tary does  not  have  blanket  authority. 
His  decision  must  be  concurred  in  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics. 

Mr.  BESNKTT.  I  would  like  to  re- 
capture my  time  and  say  that  the 
point  is  still  clear  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  date  thing  is  to  prohibit 
any  possibility  of  the  Congress  work- 
ing its  will  to  perfect  this  Spratt  bill  if 
it  can  be  perfected.  It  is  a  device,  a  leg- 
islative device,  to  keep  the  people  of 


the  United  States  from  having  a  clear- 
cut  situation  on  this  leglsliOion. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeniMi  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Manachusetta. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  BnmRT]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pkahk  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  BcmnTT  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  30  additional 
seconds.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  apologize  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  nnn  South  Carolina.  I  neglect- 
ed to  mention,  and  I  should  have,  that 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment E^thics  is  also  in  there.  I  have 
seen  the  operation  of  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics.  They  have  not 
laid  a  glove  on  anybody.  And  if  the 
people  who  might  be  involved  are  not 
afraid  of  Cacpar  Weinbergo-,  they  are 
not  afraid  of  Caspar  Weinberger  and 
the  Director  of  Government  Ethics.  I 
am  not  a  great  statistician,  but  I  do 
know  one  thing:  Nothing  plus  nothing 
equals  nothing.  Aiui  that  is  what  we 
have  if  we  have  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  serious 
matter  that  we  are  rituwifing  i  do  not 
question  the  integrity  of  the  offeror  of 
the  original  amendment,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  who 
has  worked  on  this  problem  for  many 
years. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  sees 
wrongdoing  and  potential  wrongdoing. 
I  think  that  Is  commendable,  and  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da, in  offering  his  amendment,  has 
done  his  level  best  to  bring  that  before 
the  pubUc,  to  bring  it  before  this 
House,  and  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
commend  him  for  that. 

His  suggestion  is  straightforward; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  I  per- 
ceive that  the  gentleman  is  not  an  at- 
torney. In  that,  we  share  equality;  I 
also  am  not  an  attorney.  But.  I  do 
know  this  about  the  law:  that  a  simple, 
straightforward  statement  may  be. 
however  well  intentioned.  fraught 
with  grave  difficulty. 

We  have  heard  on  the  floor  mostly 
from  Members  of  the  House  who  did 
not  attend  the  hearings  on  this  bill 
that  somehow  the  military  service  of 
the  United  States  is  a  "vocational 
school."  The  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  are  not  a  vocational 
school.  And,  while  indeed  they  are  not. 
I  would  contend  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  ought  to  think  for  a  minute 
about  what  the  voluntary,  uniformed 
armed  services  of  this  country  do  pro- 
vide at  all  enlisted  and  officer  grades. 
They  provide  skilled  technicians  to  the 
work  force;  they  provide  knowledgea- 
ble people  to  the  work  force.  They 


provide  previously  uneducated  people 
with  an  ability  to  have  skills  so  that 
they  might  find  Jobs  in  the  market- 
place after  a  short,  medium,  or  long 
stay  serving  their  country  in  its  uni- 
form. 

Vocational  school?  No.  Vocational 
pool?  You  bet.  "Transferable  skills." 
The  gentleman  from  Krtnhtgyn  njiudfd 
to  the  contention  that  all  of  these  po- 
tential criminals  we  want  to  throw  in 
JaQ  have  transferable  skills  and  it 
really  does  not  matter  for  whom  they 
work  after  they  leave  the  Pentagon  in 
areas  of  decisionmaking. 

If  that  be  true,  why  put  them  in  the 
terrible  situation  where  they  have  to 
ascertain  whether  they  go  to  work  for 
corporation  A.  division  B,  or  whether 
they  go  to  woik  for  corporation  A.  di- 
vision C  or  D.  and  whether  or  not  they 
are  breaking  the  law.  To  whom,  absent 
the  Spratt  amendment,  have  they  to 
turn  to  ask  whether  or  not  they  might 
be  breaking  the  law? 

We  have  heard  statements  that  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  is  not  c<»- 
tracting  well  and  is  not  contracting  ef- 
ficiently and  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  this.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  this  body,  let  me  say  that  that 
is  an  absolute  truth  with  which  I 
agree  wholeheartedly.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  contract,  however  ele- 
mental one  might  address  the  subject 
of  contracts,  be  he  attorney  or  not. 
must  agree  that  a  contract  Is  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  between  two  parties  or 
more.  If  the  Government  is  entering 
into  dumb  contracts,  there  is  only  one 
organization  that  can  be  blamed,  and 
that  is  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

What  corporation  in  Its  right  mind 
would  seek  to  hire  someone  who  was 
making  dimib  contracts  anyway? 

We  do  have  the  fact  of  the  brain 
drain.  Any  of  us  who  deal  with  the 
Pentagon  and  with  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  or  with  the  defense  in- 
dustry in  this  country  which  is  diversi- 
fied, would  know  that  there  has  been 
case  after  case  after  case  of  people 
who  have  been  asked,  for  purposes  of 
expertise,  to  leave  that  business  and 
go  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  Pentagon  to  add  some  expertise, 
some  efficiency,  and  some  good  busi- 
ness practice  to  the  way  the  Pentagon 
does  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
[BSr.  Badbam]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Baoham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  If  the  Pentagon  is 
unable,  due  to  this  tjrpe  of  legislation, 
to  hire  capable  people  on  a  temporary 
basis  from  industry,  then  we  will  have 
a  brain  drain  and  we  will  have  an  in- 
ability to  get  some  of  the  good  people 
to  do  some  of  the  things  we  need  done 
in  the  Pentagon.  , 
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Major  contractors,  against  whom  the    there  iare  plenty  of  other  places  that       Mr,  ASP]  N.  And  any  further  amend 
amendment  is  directed,  have  divisions,    that  person  could  get  a  Job  to  sell  light    ments  that 

T  vill   n&tn*  a  tvmtira/^ytr     fnr  nranf   nt      KiilKa  >__  j— ._  i i 


I  wUl  name  a  contractor,  for  want  of 
another  name.  General  Electric.  It  is, 
under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
that  a  person  who  had  substantial  re- 
sponsibility for  contracting  as  a  uni- 
formed officer  in  the  Pentagon  with 
General  Electric  on  engines,  this 
person  could  not  even  entertain  em- 
ployment with  General  Electric  after 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  he  might 
seek  emplojrment  with  another  divi- 
sion: might  want  to  sell  light  bulbs; 
might  want  to  go  into  plant  security, 
might  want  to  purchase  parts  for 
small  appliances,  et  cetera.  This  is  an- 
other area  where  this  bill  is  defect. 

Finally.  I  would  just  say  this:  That 
reference  has  been  made  as  if  there 
has  been  some  parliamentary  trickery 
pulled  over  the  Members  of  this  House 
by  other  Members  of  the  House.  Now, 
members  of  the  committee,  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  who  are  elected  to  this 
body  for  term  after  term  and  cannot 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  this  House  has 
parliamentary  rules  and  must  com- 
plain about  the  order  in  which  votes 
are  taken  as  being  influential  on  how  a 
vote  might  come  out.  I  think  that  is  a 
little  short  of  the  mark,  and  I  think 
those  who  tried  to  make  that  point 
should  be  just  a  little  ashamed  about 
making  that  point;  particularly  when 
their  motives,  in  the  purest  sense,  are 
good.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bto.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Well.  I  am  not  a 
very  complicated  man;  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  parliamentary  rules.  I 
wondered  why  it  was  offered,  and  so  I 
inquired  why  it  was  offered,  and  it  was 
told  to  me  why  it  was  offered.  It 
makes  it  more  difficult  for  us  to  have 
the  issues  presented  in  a  yes  and  no, 
factual  way  on  the  floor.  That  is  a  dis- 
advantage. I  wanted  to  expose  it  be- 
cause I  wanted  everybody  to  know  if 
they  want  an  honest  vote  on  the 
matter,  they  ought  to  vote  down  Mr. 
Btroh. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reclaiming  my  time, 
the  gentleman  makes  a  further  allega- 
tion that  the  vote  will  not  be  honest. 
The  gentleman  implies  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  do  not  know  what  is 
going  on.     

B«r.  BENNETT.  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  gentleman  im- 
plies that  some  devious  advantage  is 
being  sought  and  that  the  Members  do 
not  know  what  they  are  voting  on. 
That  is  a  terrible  allegation. 

Mr.  BEDKIJ,  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

First  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that  if 
somebody  wanted  to  sell  light  bulbs 
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bulbs.. 

Thejsecond  point  I  would  make,  does 
the  gentleman  really  think  that  every- 
body ki  this  body  always  understands 
everything  about  every  bit  of  legisla- 
tive pfocedure  that  takes  place  in  this 
body?i 

Mr.  BADHAM.  First  of  all;  why 
shouldn't  a  person  be  able  to  sell  light 
bulbs?  Why  should  he  be  thrown  in 
prison  for  selling  GE  light  bulbs? 
Then  with  the  occasional  exception  of 
the  majority  leader  who  loves  to  wave 
a  big  bill  that  he  voted  for  and  claims 
he  did  not  luiow  anything  in  it,  I  think 
we  know  pretty  well  what  is  going  on 
in  this  body. 

I  D  1830 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  fchat  at  least  people  ought  to  all 
be  aware  of  what  is  happening,  and  if 
they  are  voting  for  somethiiig  that 
precliues  an  opportunity  to  amend 
sometfiing.  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da is  right  in  trying  to  let  them  know? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
claiming my  time.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tlemaf  is  well  aware  that  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  always  well  ex- 
plaineil  by  the  chair,  and  indeed,  in 
this  case,  the  person  who  is  presiding 
in  the  chair  at  this  time  always,  with- 
out fill,  explains  the  parliamentary 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Members  will 
considbr  this  very  carefully  and  sup- 
port t^e  Spratt-Byron  amendment  and 
reject  I  the  Bennett  amendment  as 
being  flawed. 

Mr.JASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  stiike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  try  to 
get  a  junanimous-consent  request  ap- 
proveq  here  on  timing. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  first 
amendment,  the  Byron  amendment, 
comes!  up  first,  be  completed  by  7:10. 
and  tlat  the  time  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  bbjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentle^nan  from  Wiaconain? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  And  that  on  foUowing 
amendments  that  there  be  5  minutes 
on  a  tide  to  explain  the  amendment 
and  ar^ue  for  it,  for  the  amendments 
that  cpme  following  the  Byron  amend- 
ment #n  this  revolving  door  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  As 
the  Chair  understands  the  gentle- 
man's) unanlmoiia-conaent  request, 
there  jwould  be  40  minutes  of  debate 
on  tha^Byron  amendment. 

Mr.  K£^*IN.  Correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  Byron  amendment, 
there  would  be  5  minutes  of  debate  on 
each  ^de  on  the  Bennett  amendment 
and  tlte  Spratt  amendment. 


were  offered  to  the  revolv- 
ing door  isdue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  And 
any  furthef  amendments. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlen  tan  from  Wisconsin? 

ISx.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving th«  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
perfecting  imendment  to  the  Bennett 
amendmen;  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  th  e  desk,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  whet  ler  this  time  would  include 
that  or  whether  I  would  be  given  5 
minutes  for  my  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield,  he  would  have 
5  minutes  on  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I 

ITNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

reservation  of  objection. 

;MAN  pro   tempore.   Is 

to  the  request  of  the 

Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
right  to  object,  would  the 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspm]  respond  to  a  question? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  ROOMER.  On  the  40  minutes 
on  the  Be^ett  amendment,  as  I  un- 
derstand it»  who  controls  the  time  and 
how  is  it  divided? 

Mr.  ASPtN.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  the  time  is  divided  half  by  the 
gentleman   from   Florida    [Mr.   Ben- 
he  other  half  by  the  gen- 
im    South    Carolina    [Mr. 
id  the  gentlewoman  from 
Btron]. 
I  thank  the  gentle- 
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pro  tempore.  Is 
ition  to  the  request  of  the 
''rom  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
it  to  object,  if  I  might  have 
tn  of  the  Chairman,  if  an 

.  is  offered  at  this  time  and 

he  has  5  ^ninutes.  that  does  not  de- 
tract, as  I  understand  it.  from  the  20 
minutes  per  side  on  the  Bennett 
amendment;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASF^.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  would  be  correct,  but  the 
gentleman  may  not  want  to  offer  his 
amendment,  depending  on  the  out- 
come of  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objenion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  [from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HAH^TNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  if  I  do  not  get  my 
amendment  in  now.  then  I  would  have 
to  come  behind  the  40  minutes  of 
debate,  so  |  that  being  the  case,  with 
the  permission  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  I  am  going  to  object  now 
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and  ask  to  be  recognized  to  submit  my 
amendment  and  then  if  the  request  is 
made  after  I  offer  my  amendment.  I 
would  not  have  any  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  can  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest by  the  time  that  the  gentleman 
uses  to  explain  his  amendment.. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
on  advice  of  counsel,  I  would  like  to  in- 
corporate into  the  unanimous  consent 
request  that  that  be  possible. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  So  the  S  minutes  that 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HartnCtt]  has  to  explain  his 
amendment  would  not  be  included  in 
the  time  divided  between  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Florida  [Mr.  Bekhett]  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btroh]. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  as  a  point 
of  clarification,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspnr]  respond 
to  a  question? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  gentleman's  unanimous  consent 
request  is  that  we  limit  the  Bennett- 
Byron  debate  to  40  minutes.  20  on  a 
side. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. ■  

Mr.  ROEMER.  And  that  thereafter, 
on  the  revolving  door  issue,  each 
amendment  submitted  on  that  issue  be 
limited  to  10  minutes.  5  on  each  side? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROEIiCER.  And  that  Mr.  Hart- 
nktt  be  incorporated  and  his  amend- 
ment would  be  five  on  a  side  coming 
whenever. 

Ui,  ASPIN.  That  is  correct,  and  not 
included  in  the  40  minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SlflTH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  Just  ask  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  why  he  is  to  be  treated 
differently  than  any  other  Member 
who  may  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  He  is  not  being  treated 
differently. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  would  yield  to 
let  us  explain,  we  are  not  treating  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina's 
amendment  any  differently  than  we 
are  treating  anybody  else's  because  we 
have  not  completed  the  amendment 
that  can  be  offered  at  this  point.  He 
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can  offer  the  amendment  at  this  point, 
but  the  time  would  not  come  out.  The 
gentleman  could  wait  untU  after  the 
debate  is  over  and  offer  his  amend- 
ment. We  are  not  treating  him  any  dif- 
ferently than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  I  understand  that, 
and  if  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
rules  right  now  provide  that  the 
amendment  has  to  be  printed,  then 
any  one  of  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments may  come  up  at  some  point 
hereafter  and  they  would  have  to  wait 
beyond  the  debate. 

imr.  ASPIN.  But  the  point  is  that  we 
can  only  have  four  amendments  in 
order  at  any  one  time.  If  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  go  now.  what  difference 
does  It  make? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tanpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

uatmmrawnMMB  my  kr.  HAKnmr  to  thb 
MtBnaam  owtemmd  bt  iol  mmheii  as  a 
suBsriTUTs  FOB  xaz  AKKmnmrT  omuo  bt 

MR.  SPBATT 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  HAinniT  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BEmnn  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ammdment  offered  by 
B<r.  Sfratt  On  page  1.  line  4  of  the  Beimett 
amendment  after  the  word  "defense"  add 
the  words  "retired  Member  of  Congress":  on 
page  1.  line  S  of  the  BenneU  amendment 
after  the  word  "forces"  add  the  words  "re- 
tired Member  of  Congress";  and  on  page  I. 
line  11.  strike  the  period  after  defense  and 
insert  "or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  HARTNETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered aa  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rnoso. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  his  indulgence,  and  I  will  take 
just  a  few  moments.  I  apologize  If  it 
appeared  that  I  was  receiving  any  spe- 
cial treatment  from  my  colleagues.  I 
certainly  never  intended  that  to  be. 

We  have  heard  from  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  fMm  Michigan,  this 
afternoon  about  a  crisis  of  confidence 
in  the  DeiMatment  of  Defense,  and 
further  from  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Frahk] 
about  the  other  serious  problems  that 
the  American  people  have  with  the 
Department  of  Defense. 
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I  am  a  great  admirer  of  my  distin- 
gtilshed  chairman  of  the  Semwwer 
Subcommittee,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bamianl.  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  with  him.  I  think 
what  he  is  intending  to  do  is  probably 
one  of  the  best  Intentioned  amend- 
ments that  has  ever  been  offered 
before  this  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  my  friends,  we  are  trying 
to  legislate  morals.  We  are  trying  to 
say  what  people  should  and  should  not 
be  in  their  business  ethics  and  in  their 
practices  and  how  they  should  conduct 
themselves.  No  legislative  body  in  any 
legislature  anywhere  in  the  world  has 
ever  been  able  to  legislate  morals  and 
tell  people  how  they  should  or  should 
not  act. 

We  have  before  us.  in  my  amend- 
ment now,  an  amendment  which 
would  also  Include 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquirjr? 

Mr  HARTNETT.  Not  at  this 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will  in 
just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  here  in  my 
amendment  an  amendment  which 
would  also  preclude  former  Members 
of  Congress  and  staff  memb<>rs  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  this 
House  and  the  other  body  from  going 
to  work  for  defense  contractors. 

My  colleagues,  if  the  statement  was 
made  here  that  we  have  a  crisis  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Departmoit  of  Defense, 
let  me  tell  Members  that  there  is  a  se- 
rious crisis  of  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  among  the 
American  people. 

I  do  not  mean  for  this  amendment  to 
be  trivial,  nor  do  I  mean  for  it  to  cloud 
up  what  my  colleague  from  Florida  is 
trying  to  do,  but  men  and  women  from 
the  Defense  Department  who  go  to 
work  for  contractors,  they  are  not 
going  there  because  they  authorized  a 
contract;  they  are  going  there  because 
they  are  peddling  their  influence,  and 
who  has  more  influence  to  peddle 
than  the  Defense  Department  but 
Members  of  Congress,  and  this  amend- 
ment would  preclude  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  receiving  any  compensation 
or  from  going  to  work  for  any  defense 
contractor  after  having  served  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  raise  a  point  of  order,  if  I 
can. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  for  the  Members  that 
unless  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  wishes  to  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  the  Chair  cannot  rec- 
ognize another  Member  for  such  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  was  trying  to  raise 
a  point  of  order  agabist  the  amend- 
ment. 
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The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  point  of  order 
c(Hnes  too  late. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hakthrt]  wish  to  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  chair 
for  his  advice,  and  I  refuse  to  yield 
right  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognises  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hakthrt]. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  What  is  going  to 
happen.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  some- 
body is  going  to  probably  raise  a  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane,  and  all  the  things  that  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]  is  trying  to  do 
to  make  this  amendment  a  little  bit 
more  livable,  that  is  not  right:  that 
should  not  be  done. 

D  1840 

That  should  not  be  done.  But  when 
you  want  to  bring  Members  of  Con- 
gress imder  that  legislation,  they  say. 
"Ah.  that  shouldn't  be  done  either."  I 
find  it  kind  of  passing  strange  that 
when  we  have  a  chance  not  only  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment under  this  legislation  but  to 
restore  confidence  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  someone  would  say. 
"Oh,  that  is  not  germane.  We 
shouldn't  do  that.  We  shouldn't  re- 
store the  American  people's  confi- 
dence in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  saying  that  they.  too.  cannot 
receive  compensation  nor  be  employed 
by  defense  ctmtractors  after  they 
serve."  because  it  is  not  the  contracts 
they  are  peddlinr.  it  is  their  influence 
that  they  are  peddling.  That  is  wliat 
they  are  paid  for.  the  influence  they 
have  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  defense  contractors. 

It  is  not  one  contract  that  might 
bring  some  small  defense  contractor  a 
little  wage  to  keep  him  and  his  em- 
ployees going  for  a  year,  it  is  their  in- 
fluence. And  who  has  more  influence 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  than 
former  Members  of  Congress  and 
chairmen  of  committees  and  subcom- 
mittees? 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  might 
be  raised— and  perhaps  the  Chair 
might  have  to  nile  on  it— as  to  the  ger- 
maneness of  this  amendment,  but  I 
submit  that  this  amendment  would  re- 
store the  American  people's  confi- 
dence in  Congress  and  in  their  own 
Congressmen  and  would  preclude 
them  from  receiving  compensation 
and  going  to  work  for  defense  contrac- 
tors.   

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  HARTNETT.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  just  received  a  copy  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  and  as  I  under- 


stand his  amendment,  he  would  add 
retircrl  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
provision  of  slamming  shut  the  revolv- 
ing d^r?        

Mr  J  HARTNETT.  I  would. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  You  would  not 
chanie  any  other  aspect  of  the  Ben- 
nett Amendment? 

Mri  HARTNETT.  Absolutely  not. 
none  Whatsoever. 

MrJ  ROEMER.  Tou  would  add  re- 
tired Members  of  Congress? 

hSx.  HARTNETT.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentlemairfrom  Louisiana, 
that  he  is  correct,  and  I  am  trying  to 
strengthen  that  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEBCER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  what 
about  the  staff  of  Members? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Well,  that  is  not  in 
my  l^islation.  but  I  certainly  think 
there  is  no  one  more  influential  than  a 
Memtier  of  Congress  than  a  member 
of  tlie  staff  in  dealing  with  defense 
contrkctors. 

Mri  Chairman.  I  would  reclaim  my 
time,  and  I  would  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  appreciate  that. 

Th^  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  i  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HARTHnr]  has  expired. 

Mr:  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wordf. 

Mri  Chairman.  I  had  never  read  this 
amendment,  and  the  gentleman  never 
showed  it  to  me.  It  would  have  been 
subjefc:t  to  a  point  of  order  because 
reall^  the  biU  deals  with  people  who 
sat  op  one  side  of  a  table  and  contract- 
ed wsh  the  Federal  Government,  with 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  have 
been  here  37  years,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  ever  done  that.  I  know  of  no  such 
thing.  ^ 

But  I  have  nonobjection  to  including 
the  aknendment  in  this  bill.  It  may  not 
be  done  too  artfully  because  I  have 
not  t|Jien  every  word  and  studied  it  in 
the  amendment. 

As  far  as  Memliers  of  Congress  are 
concerned,  if  Members  of  Congress 
were  in  the  Defense  Department,  they 
would  have  been  covered,  but  they  are 
not  In  the  Defense  Department.  If 
that  k  aU  it  does  to  the  bill,  if  it  Just 
says  It  applies  to  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  contracting,  there  is  certainly 
no  objection  on  my  part.  I  think  any 
Member  of  Congress  who  sat  on  one 
side  t>f  the  table  and  negotiated  with 
General  Dynamics  or  something  on 
the  4ther  side  of  the  table  and  then 
left  Congress  and  went  to  work  with 
General  Dynamics  certainly  ought  to 
get  elrery  penalty  in  here. 

So  ias  a  matter  of  fact,  I  support  the 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  if  it  is  accepted  to  my 
amendment,  will  he  vote  for  my  bill? 
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Mr.  HAI ITNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
was  to  be  fecogniaed  through  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me.  I  would 
answer  that  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, that  t  have  supported  him  in  his 
attempt  to  pass  this  legislation  in  com- 
mittee and  in  subcommittee.  So  I 
submit  to  you  that  I  wotild  support  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
for  that  rmson  because  I  Icnow  he  has 
been  supportive  of  this  idea,  and  I 
know  he  has  felt  as  deeply  about  it  as 
I  did. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman^  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  (Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlonan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
parllamenUry  situation,  the  gentle- 
man f rom^  South  Carolina  has  offered 
this  as  anJ  amendment  to  the  Bennett 
amendment.  We  now  have  the  Bjnvn 
proposal,  und  I  would  like  to  get.  if  I 
may.  a  rul^  from  the  Chair. 

If  this  iaadopted.  will  it  apply  equal- 
ly to  the  ^yron  and  the  Beimett  pro- 
posals? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  amendment  is 
only  offerM  to  the  Bennett  substitute. 

Mr.  FRANK.  But  not  to  the  Byron 
amendment. 

If  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I  would 
like  to  m>L  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland" — 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemaii  from  Massachusetts  will 
suspend. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts?  _ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromlMassachusetts. 

Mr.  FRInk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentl^nan. 

Mr.  ChAirman.  the  gentleman  from 
South  Caiolina  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  t]  le  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  hi  \s  said  he  will  accept  it,  and 
at  the  api  >ropriate  time  I  suppose  the 
House  wil  concur. 

The  qu<  stion  is,  will  the  gentlewom- 
an from  \  [aryland  also  accept  it  at  the 
approprla  «  time?  I  think  that  would 
come  later  in  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. If  her  substitute  should  be  ac- 
cepted, tt^en  it  would  be  subsequently 
amendable,  as  I  understand  it.  by  the 
additions  language. 

So  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da will  yield,  and  we  will  find  out 
whether  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land would  also  be  willing  to  go  along 
with  this  proposal. 

Mrs.  B'^ON.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
been  proposed  to  the  Byron  amend- 
ment.      I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  will  sus- 
pend. The  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bnn  ibtt]  has  the  time. 


The  Chair  will  sUte  that  the  vote 
will  come  first  on  the  Byron  amend- 
ment to  Spratt.  That  wiU  be  the  first 
vote.  The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  again  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
rephrase  my  question  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

I  understand  that  the  first  vote  will 
come  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  MarylazuL 
Should  her  substitute  prevail,  she  wiU 
have  succeeded  in  knocUng  out  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. It  would  then  be  in  order  for  some- 
one to  offer  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  her 
proposal,  and  my  question  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  is  this: 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  that  if  his  side  wins,  he  will  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina.  My  question  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  is— and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Florida  will 
yield  to  her  so  she  can  answer  it— if 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
should  offer  his  proposal  as  an  amend- 
ment to  hers,  would  she  accept  it? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  for  an  answer. 

Mrs.  BTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am 
correct.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  had  an  amendment  to 
Mr.  BamraTT's  amendment.  That  was 
what  we  discussed  in  the  timeframe.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Harther] 
had  an  amendment  to  the  Byron 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  BCassachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  understand  that.  My 
question  to  the  gentlewoman  was, 
should  her  substitute 

Mrs.  BTRON.  I  understand  what 
your  question  is.  but  I  do  not  be- 
Ueve 

Mr.  FRANK.  No:  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman had  yielded  to  me. 

I  am  distressed  that  the  gentlewom- 
an appears  to  be  wanting  to  evade  the 
issue. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man has  yielded  to  me. 

I  have  asked  the  gentlewoman  what 
seems  to  me  a  very  straightforward 
question.  If  subsequently  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  as  an  amendment  to 
her  proposal,  would  she  be  willing  to 
support  it,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  is? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  would  have  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  if  his 
intention  is  to  offer  the  amendment  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield  further? 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Manachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
save  the  gentlewoman  the  trouble.  I 
will  offer  it  if  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolliui  does  not.  And  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  indicates 
that  he  will  also  offer  it.  The  question 
is,  I  think,  unavoidable  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland.  She  can  ignore 
it,  but  she  cannot  avoid  the  fact  that  it 
is  being  asked.  And  I  guess  she  is  not 
intending  to  answer  it,  so  we  ought  to 
make  this  clear. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
said  he  will  go  along  with  the  proposal 
of  the. gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na. The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
apparently  intends  not  to,  leaving  me 
frankly  to  further  doubt  the  passion 
with  which  some  of  these  proposals  to 
stop  this  revolving  door  are  being  pur- 
sued on  one  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  for  yielding. 

PASLUMKHTAaT  HfQVniT 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
the  purpose  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry?   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  first  vote  on  the 
amendments  will  come  on  the  Byron 
ammdment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Byron  amendment  is  to  be  am^ded. 
should  the  amendment  be  offered 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Byron  amend- 
ment so  that  there  can  be  a  vote 
thereon? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chah-  will  sUte  that  a  3rd  degree 
amendment  is  not  in  order  to  the 
Byron  amendment.  It  would  have  to 
be  offered  after  the  vote  on  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  so  I  might 
proceed?     

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  goiUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Is  it  the  case,  then, 
that  if  the  Byron  amendment— 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMx.  BbthrtI  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  danger  here 
of  trivializing  a  very,  very  important 
issue.  The  issue  of  revolvhig  doors  is  a 
very,  very  important  issue. 

I  think  at  one  point  we  had  two  seri- 
ous amendments  out  there.  We  are 
about  to  trivialize  this  thing  in  a  game 
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of  one-upsmanshlp  to  a  point  where 
we  are  going  to  end  up  taking  some- 
thing over  to  the  Senate,  and  when  I 
take  this  thing  into  the  corierence, 
the  greeting  is  going  to  be  so  horren- 
dous that  we  are  likely  to  lose  the 
whole  thing. 

I  would  ask  the  Members  to  please 
be  serious  about  this  subject.  We  are 
dealing  with  a  serious  subject.  It  is  a 
serious  subject,  and  it  is  a  difficult 
one.  The  differences  between  the  Ben- 
nett amendment  and  the  Spratt 
amendment,  I  think,  are  real  differ- 
ences and  real  issues  of  policy,  and  we 
debated  those,  I  thought,  very  serious- 
ly here  for  many  hours  this  afternoon. 

a  1850 

I  would  beg  Members  please  do  not 
trivialize  this  issue,  because  when  we 
take  it  over  to  the  Senate  in  the  con- 
ference, if  it  looks  ridiculous,  it  looks 
like  we  did  not  deal  with  the  issue  in  a 
serious  way  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
tough  time  getting  the  Senate  to  deal 
with  it. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  us  if  we 
would  in  considering  such  amend- 
ments to  these  bills  if  we  would  please 
try  to  keep  the  matter  on  a  serious 
tone. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  KftnBnB 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  echo  what  my  colleague 
is  saying.  What  we  are  doing  here  on 
the  revolving  door  is  going  to  be  appli- 
cable on  every  single  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, every  single  authorization 
bill,  from  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, to  you  name  it. 

What  worries  me  is  that  we  may  be 
taking  and  applying  a  different  stand- 
ard to  the  Pentagon  because  of  the 
way  this  particular  President  and  this 
particular  Secretary  of  Defense  oper- 
ate, that  we  will  then  be  forced  to  take 
and  apply  across  the  board  to  every 
agency  of  Government,  which  may  not 
be  fair,  which  may  not  be  appropriate. 

I  would  Just  say  that  I  do  not  really 
much  care  whether  this  particular 
amendment  is  adopted  or  not,  but  I 
would  say  if  we  are  going  to  do  it  to 
this  amendment,  to  this  agency,  that 
you  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
every  other  department  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  should  be  applied  to  every 
congressional  staff  person  who  has 
any  degree  of  responsibility  whatso- 
ever. It  gets  to  be  ridiculous  when  you 
go  down  that  path,  l>ecause  the  rule  of 
reason  does  not  apply.  You  end  up 
with  some  prophylactic  rule  which  is 
not  particularly  applicable  to  good 
sense  in  running  the  Government. 

So  I  would  Just  make  the  point  that 
whatever  we  do  here,  whether  the  gen- 
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tlem«n'8  ameiulment  is  adopted  or 
nor.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  it  is  going 
to  be  offered  to  every  single  amend- 
ment authorising  every  single  agency 
of  Government. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f  nnn  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  Just  indulge  me 
for  a  moment.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  that  were  it 
parliamentarlly  correct.  I  would  have 
offered  my  amendment  to  the  Byron 
amendment,  but  that  was  not  parlia- 
mentarlly correct,  so  I  had  to  offer  it 
to  the  Bennett  amendment. 

I  would  inform  my  chairman  to 
please  assure  me  that  the  gentleman 
does  not  view  my  efforts  as  being  trivi- 
al, because  If  he  does.  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  and  the  author 
of  the  original  amendment  that  I  com- 
mend him  for  what  he  has  done.  It 
was  I  who  pointed  out  to  the  commit- 
tee that  not  Just  employment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  compensation  Is  in- 
volved, because  a  lot  of  these  people 
do  not  go  to  woric  on  the  pajrroll,  but 
as  advisors,  or  lawyers  for  or  counsel- 
ors to.  whatever  it  might  be. 

I  wanted  to  include  compensation  of 
any  kind  to  a  former  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  think  even  more  so.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  ought  to  be  to  Members  of  Congress. 

I  hope  that  neither  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen will  construe  my  amendment 
astrivlaL     

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  ever  been  trivial  about 
anything.  He  is  a  very  consecrated, 
great  Congressman.  He  has  served  on 
my  committee. 

I  think,  though,  the  way  in  which 
the  gentleman's  amendment  comes  to 
this  biU  makes  it  a  trivial  matter  and 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  this  bill 
only  deals  with  people  who  are  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  table  dealing  with 
a  contractor  on  the  other  side.  In  my 
37  years  in  Congress,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  Congressman  being  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table  with  a  contrac- 
tor for  the  Defense  Department.  I  do 
not  think  it  has  every  occurred.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  ever  occur. 

So  although  the  gentleman's  objec- 
tive is  very  noble,  it  winds  up  on  this 
bill  as  beizig  a  trivial  amendment. 

The  other  amendment  that  is  trivial, 
in  fact,  is  a  very  interesting  amend- 
ment, the  one  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Byboh],  winds 
up  being  trivial. 
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I  wint  to  say.  when  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Aspik]  with  all 
his  yAuth  and  vibrancy,  and  me  with 
all  na  age  agree  on  something,  that 
ought  to  be  an  indication  that  there  is 
somettuig  virtuous  about  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  both  these  amendments 
ought}  to  go  down. 

Mr.  HERTEL  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
ChaiTJnan,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site nnmber  ofwords. 

Mr.  I  HUGHES.  BCr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gyitleman  yield? 

Mr.lHERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  offered  by 
Repr«sentatlves  BEtrntn,  Nichols. 
and  9ozKR.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice ,  to  the  others  we  have  heard 
speak  in  favor  of  this  proposal  which 
can  h^lp  reduce  the  possibility  of  con- 
flicts bf  interest  in  the  administration 
of  oui  defense  procurement  system. 

As  ttiy  colleagues  know,  this  is  not  a 
new  ^roblon.  Indeed,  in  1979,  I  of- 
fered ia  number  of  amendments  in  an 
effort;  to  prohibit  high  ranking  offi- 
cials 0f  the  Defense  DeiMutment,  and 
other  agencies,  from  accepting  poet- 
kent  employment  with  the  in- 
they  regulated,  or  where  they 
ivolved  in  the  award  of  con- 

^  early  efforts  were  eventually 
merg^  into  the  Ethics  in  Goverment 
Act,  #hich  sought  to  restrain  abuse  by 
prohibiting  former  Government  em- 
ploye^ from  talking  with  their  old 
collea^es  in  the  bureaucracy.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  i^proach  did  not  really 
solve  the  problem,  especially  since 
post-Government  emplosmaent  with  a 
major  contractor  or  regulated  industry 
could  often  serve  as  a  reward  to  an  em- 
ployee for  actions  or  decisions  made 
while  In  Government  service. 

Indeed,  there  are  still  numerous  well 
dociu^ented  examples  of  Pentagon  of- 
fidaU  who  have  left  the  Government 
for  Jofas  with  the  same  companies.  It  is 
easy  Ito  understand  why  the  public 
can,  md  does,  wonder  about  the  integ- 
rity of  our  defense  procurement  proc- 
ess wben  those  with  the  responsibility 
for  silending  millions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars move  so  easily,  back  and  forth,  be- 
tweei^  the  Pentagon  and  major  de- 
fense {contractors. 

While  this  problem  is  not  unique  to 
the  ifentagon,  this  is  probably  the 
most  serious  area  because  the  Penta- 
gon budget  comprises  roughly  over 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  U.S.  Govern- 
ment^ budget,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  potential  for  abuse  is  more  preva- 
lent. I 

I  think  we  all  know  that  the  credibU- 
ity  of  jthe  defense  procurement  process 
has  siff ered  greatly  in  recent  months 
and  y^ars  for  a  variety  of  reasons:  The 
lack  Af  competitive  bidding,  the  need 
for  independent  test  and  evaluation, 
corporate  executives  boarding  their 
pets  1 1  public  expense,  and  revelations 
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off-the-shelf 
pricetags.   In 


that  conU  xt.  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  ^rsonnel  who  are  tn*npg 
major  dei  ense  contra^rting  decisions 
work  soley  in  the  ^ilhterest  of  the 
public  which  is  paying  their  salaries. 
We  cannoi  afford  the  appeamce  that 
major  contracting  decisions  are  being 
made  with  one  eye  on  the  possibility 
of  a  high-baying  Job  with  private  in- 
dustry somewhere  down  the  road. 

This  substitute,  in  my  Judgment,  is 
the  best  vehicle  for  responding  to  that 
problem,  and  to  close  the  current 
publlc-to-sMvate  and  private-to-public 
IMtth  that  has  raised  so  many  serious 
questions  about  conflicts  of  interest  in 
the  procurement  process.  This  meas- 
ure does  not  allow  any  room  for  confu- 
sion as  others  do. 

The  substitute  is  drafted  to  ensure 
that  any  pjersonnel  with  significant  re- 
sponstbUltv  for  a  defense  contract  will 
be  prohibited  from  immediately  ac- 
cepting en^ployment  with  the  compa- 
ny that  h^d  the  contract;  it  makes  no 
distinctioni  among  the  positions  of  the 
officials,  b^  they  high-,  mid-,  or  lower- 
level.  The  broposal  also  is  effecUve  be- 
cause it  places  a  Job  restriction  on  only 
the  specif  fie  firm  involved  thus  leaving 
wide-open  I  the  opportunity  for  other 
emplosrmeht  opportunities. 

I  urge  support  and  passage  of  this 
substitute-pwithout  weakening  amend- 
ments.      I 

Mr.  HeIrtEL  of  Michigan.  BCr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  Chair,  we  are 
on  the  Hirtnett  amendment  at  this 
time?         r 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  HEtRTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairmanj  let  me  say  that  it  is  clear 
and  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  the  Hart- 
nett  amendment  would  not  be  ger- 
mane. It  is  clear  at  the  time  the  objec- 
tions woul^  have  been  made  that  this 
amendment  would  not  be  germane  and 
in  order,  but  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  BKinfRT]  decided,  as  did  I, 
not  to  object  on  the  germaneness 
question  pecause  we  fear  no  amend- 
ments on  the  revolving  door  Bennett 
amendment.  In  fact,  I  can  accept  the 
Hartnett  amendment  and  I  certainly 
accept  thd  principle;  but  let  me  say, 
our  esteenied  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from' Wisconsin  [Mr.  Asfin]  for 
the  last  2  weeks  has  talked  about  the 
fear  that  When  we  got  to  the  floor  on 
the  DOD  Authorization  bill,  we  would 
have  people  from  outside  the  commit- 
tee scribbling  amendments,  would-be 
reformers  I  scribbling  more  amend- 
ments thajt  sounded  good,  that  there 
might  be  some  good  ideas  in  those 
amendments,  but  they  would  not  go 
through  the  process,  they  would  not 
be  filed  aniendments  and  they  would 
not  give  the  Members  adequate  notice. 

Well,  we  have  had  no  alleged  re- 
formers penciling  in  new  amendments. 
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scribbling  new  amendments.  Oh,  no, 
we  have  had  members  of  the  commit- 
tee put  forth  amendments  in  the  last 
few  minutes,  the  last  one-half  hour, 
without  publishing  those  amendments. 
We  are  ready  to  take  on  any  amend- 
ments that  Members  want  to  write  up 
in  the  next  few  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
BDfifCTT]  has  worked  on  the  revolving 
door  amendment  for  the  last  30  years. 
We  have  taken  3  hours  this  afternoon. 
We  will  go  the  rest  of  the  night,  the 
rest  of  the  week  on  this  question.  We 
do  not  care  how  many  amendments 
you  bring  forward,  how  long  it  takes, 
we  are  going  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
clean  Bennett  amendment  sometime 
this  evening  or  this  week  and  it  is 
going  to  pass,  no  matter  how  many 
amendments  you  put  in. 

The  idea's  time  has  come.  The 
public,  the  Members  of  this  House, 
have  seen  the  problem  and  through 
this  debate  it  has  been  enimdated. 
They  are  not  going  to  vote  for  the 
Spratt  amendment  because  that  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
power  to  give  a  waiver  to  the  entire 
Department,  a  waiver  for  any  individ- 
ual or  a  waiver  for  everybody.  This 
House  is  not  going  to  pass  that  kind  of 
a  loophole  and  tell  the  public  that  it  is 
reform,  when  it  it  not. 

We  have  seen  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HmiTEB]  that  they  can  get  a  list  of 
who  they  were  contracting  supervision 
over  and  then  they  have  that  little 
list,  but  if  the  Pentagon  makes  a  mis- 
take, oh,  then  that  is  an  omission. 
Then  the  Spratt  or  the  Bjrron  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  same  as  the  Spratt 
amendment,  would  not  be  operative 
for  that  violation. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion?    

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Iifichigan.  1  yield 
for  an  answer  to  the  one  question  of 
the  gentleman  for  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Ux.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  is  right  and  I  com- 
mend the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  for  the  distinguished 
work  they  have  done. 

I  Just  want  to  pose  this  question. 
The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  stated  that  we  did  not  sit 
across  the  table  from  defense  contrac- 
tors, but  it  is  upon  the  advice  of  those 
people  who  do  that  we  authorize 
whether  or  not  we  buy  a  General  Dy- 
namics F-18  or  a  Northrop  P-20.  or 
whether  or  not  we  buy  a  Boeing  C-17 
or  whether  we  buy  a  Lockheed  C-5A; 
so  in  a  sense  we  do  influence  contract 
buying.  That  is  why  I  would  say  to  my 
coUeague  that  I  think  this  is  such  a 
critical  amendment. 

Is  that  not  true.  I  ask  my  colleague? 

Mr.    HERTEL    of    Bfichlgan.    Mr 
Chairman.  I  think  the  genUeman  is 
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sincere,  but  the  gentleman  f  ran  South 
Carolina  and  the  gentleman  frmn 
Kansas  [Mr.  Glickicaii]  point  out  a 
larger  problem.  It  is  a  broader  issue.  It 
does  not  belong  in  this  bilL 

I  accept  the  genUeman's  ideals.  I 
accept  supporting  the  amendment 
that  the  gentlonan  has  offered.  I 
think  it  is  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  lose  focus  of  the  issue,  which 
is  the  Bennett  amendment  here. 
Byron  and  Spratt  are  the  same.  No 
one  is  really  objecting,  speaking 
against  the  Hartnett  amendmoit  at 
this  time,  except  for  the  timing  of  it 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  germane. 

We  have  to  keep  sight  of  this,  no 
matter  how  kmg  it  takes  tonight  on 
this  amendment  and  other  genuine 
reform  amendents  that  Monbers  have 
worked  on.  not  only  for  the  last  year, 
but  for  years.  By  having  pver  amend- 
ments that  are  written  out  today,  we 
are  not  going  to  be  deterred  ttorn 
changing  the  ssrstem.  from  improving 
the  system,  because  there  is  a  lot  to 
improve  in  the  system  of  how  we  do 
defense  contracting.  We  are  not  going 
to  back  off.  We  are  not  going  to  be  dis- 
tracted. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  make  clear,  as  I  understand  it. 
while  the  amendment  of  the  genUe- 
man from  South  Carolina  is  not  now 
before  us,  the  genUeman  from  Florida 
has  indicated  that  he  will  support  it 
when  the  time  comes,  so  we  are  not 
fighting  that. 

The  genUewoman  from  Maryland 
has  indicated  by  not  wanting  to  dis- 
cuss it  that  she  is  not  inclined  to 
accept  it;  but  we  should  make  it  clear 
that  that  amendment,  if  it  goes  on  one 
place,  it  is  going  to  go  on  another. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina,  which  I 
think  is  a  reasonable  amendment,  is 
not  relevant  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  genUeman  from  Florida  and 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
because  whichever  one  of  those  be- 
comes the  version,  the  votes  will  be 
there  to  put  that  other  amendment  on 
or  off.  I  Just  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  two  separate  issues  and  the 
choice  between  the  two  amendments 
of  the  genUeman  from  Florida  and  the 
gentleman  from  South  Caioliiw  is  a 
separate  choice  from  the  amendment 
of  the  genUeman  from  South  Carolina 
[Bfr.  HASTmcR]. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  simply  want  to 
make  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  BxmfRT]  may 
accept  this  amendment  to  his  version 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  integrate 
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what  the  genUeman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HAsmTTl  is  proposing  into 
the  Bennett  version,  because  the  Ben- 
nett version  deals  with  the  offense  ge- 
nerlcally.  The  offense  under  the  Ben- 
nett version  is  applied  to  people  who 
exercise  significant  procurement  func- 
tions. 

I  suppose  by  some  stretch  of  logic 
you  could  say  that  we  do  in  voting  up 
and  down  defense  projects  exercise  sig- 
nificant procurement  f uncUons. 

D  1900 

Tou  could  conceivably  take  the 
Hartnett  amendment  and  tag  it  on  to 
the  B«inett  amoidment  and  have 
something  that  worked. 

Under  the  Byron  amendment  and 
the  Spratt  amendment,  the  commit- 
tee's amendment,  it  will  not  work  and 
it  will  not  woi^  because  ours  operates 
in  a  different  way.  Ours  takes  specific 
functions  that  will  be  identified  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  it  points  to 
those  Jobs,  those  positions  in  procure- 
ment and  says  as  to  these,  these 
people  holding  these  positimis  cannot 
accept  onployment  with  defense  coo- 
tractors  with  whom  they  will  deaL 
That  is  the  guts  of  this  whole  issue. 
We  are  trying  to  identify  very  clearly 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  this 
amendmoit  so  that  they  will  know 
they  are  affected  and  they  can  act  ac- 
cording^. We  are  trying  to  make  the 
bill  fair.  We  think  it  is  an  issue  of  fair- 
ness. 

But  because  of  the  method  we  have 
chosen  to  reconstruct  the  bill,  it  would 
be  imposdble  to  add  on  an  amendment 
which  applied  to  retired  Members  of 
Congress  because,  as  the  Members  of 
Congress,  we  do  not  hold  such  posi- 
tions, such  offices.  We  do  not  act  in 
decisionmaking  positions  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

Therefore  his  amendment  wIU  not 
integrate  at  all  within  our  amend- 
ment. Although  it  might  fit,  it  would 
be  an  odd  fit  with  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment and  therefore  if  and  when  it  is 
offered  I  would  not  accept  it  and 
would  raise  a  germaneness  issue  at 
that  time  but  for  that  reason. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  fit.  It  would 
require  total  redrafting  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  tem- 
porary palsy  that  hit  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  could  not  get  up  so 
that  some  of  the  nonmanbera  could 
talk  a  lltUe  bit  on  this  issue. 

The  genUeman  from  South  Carolina 
has  addressed  why  he  thinks  the 
amendment  of  the  other  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate to  his  bilL  That  is  not  the 
issue  we  are  going  to  vote  on  first,  and 
I  agree  with  my  friend  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  we  can  discuss  that. 
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The  amendment  can  be  drafted  so  as 
to  miy  to  the  amendment  of  miy 
fHend  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
8p«att].  That  is  not  the  problem.  We 
will  get  to  that  later.  But  we  are  not 
now  diacussing  the  question  about  ap- 
plying this  to  retired  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  will  reach  that  issue  in  due 
time,  and  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  his  amendment. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  choice  be- 
tween the  amoidment  of  the  gentle- 
man f  nmi  norida  and  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na. There  are  a  couple  of  major  dif  f err 
ences. 

The  first  difference,  and  I  think  the 
overwhelming  difference,  is  that  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
offered  an  amendment  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  which  sounds  great  and 
looks  great  and  has  a  lot  of  tough 
teeth  in  it.  and  then  it  makes  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  the  dentist-in-chief 
and  he  Is  allowed,  with  his  dental  tech- 
nician, the  head  of  the  office  of  ethics, 
to  pull  out  all  of  the  teeth  of  this  bill. 
He  wiU  tell  Members  of  Congress,  he 
will  be  sending  us  molars,  and  wisdom 
teeth,  and  we  will  get  a  few  chips  and 
pieces  of  bone,  and  we  may  get  a 
canine  or  two,  and  every  time  he  has 
excised  someone  we  will  know  they 
have  been  excised. 

But  then  the  bill  will  be  gumming 
everybody  over  there  at  the  Pentagon 
because  what  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina's  amendment  says  is  if 
the  Secretary,  it  says  now  only  after  a 
vacancy  occurs;  that  is.  as  a  position  is 
fiUed  new  people  will  come  in  and  they 
will  be  exempt,  and  it  says  "If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  determines  that  the 
duties  inherent  in  that  position  in- 
volve significant."  that  word  again, 
"responsibilities  for  procurement  func- 
tions with  so  many  contractors  that 
implementation  would  hamper  the 
ability  of  the  Department  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  individual,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
rector, may  exempt  the  individual 
from  this  blU." 

Now.  understand  what  that  says.  If 
you  have  responsibility  for  some  con- 
tractors, in  other  words,  it  is  OK  to 
say  that  you  cannot  go  over  and 
engage  in  what  some  of  us  would  think 
was  a  conflict  of  interest  Lf  you  are 
dealing  with  one  contractor  or  two. 
But  if  you  deal  with  six  or  seven  or 
eight,  if  you  are  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, if  you  are  an  Under  Secretary,  if 
you  are  a  general  counsel,  if  you  are 
important  enough  then  you  are  ex- 
empted. 

I  mean  I  have  never  seen,  I  mean 
this  is  a  biU  that  was  drafted  by  a 
person  who  believes  in  the  Reagan 
principle  of  taxation.  And  I  apologize 
to  my  friend  over  there,  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  partisan.  But  I  have  to  say 
I  am  struck  by  this  waiver. 

What  it  says.  I  would  have  thought 
maybe  we  would  get  a  waiver  that  says 
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if  you  are  a  lower  level  person,  if  you 
are  a  middle  level  person,  if  you  only 
have  one  contract,  you  will  be  exempt- 
ed, but  they  do  not  do  that.  They 
cover  most  people,  and  who  do  they 
exemp ;?  Those  who  have  so  many  re- 
sponsil  lilities  for  so  many  contracts 
that  they  have  to  be  exempted. 

So  this  is  an  exemption  by  the  Sec- 
retary ;f or  the  Secretary  of  it,  the  As- 
sistant Secretaries  and  the  people  at 
the  top  level.  And  why  are  they  ex- 
empted? Here  I  have  to  say  I  think 
you  are  defaming  the  public  spirited- 
ness  of  the  private  sector.  Why  would 
you  have  to  have  an  exemption  for 
these  people?  Because  being  subject  to 
this  i^asonable  conflict  of  interest 
that  ail  the  lower  level  people  and  all 
the  mid-level  people  will  be  subjected 
to  woi|ld  "seriously  hamper  the  ability 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
obtain  the  services  of  highly  qualified 
individuals  to  fill  the  vacancy." 

In  other  words,  they  are  telling  us 
that  t^ere  are  people  out  there  that  if 
the  Sectary  calls  on  them  and  says 
please  come  to  work  for  us  because  we 
are  in  a  death  struggle  with  a  foe  who 
is  aiming  and  we  have  to  arm  and  si- 
multaneously pursue  arms  reduction, 
we  hatre  this  difficult  Job  of  trying  to 
defena  the  United  States,  would  you. 
with  ^our  talents  and  ability,  come 
here  and  help  your  country,  then 
what  Idoes  the  patriotic  person  say? 
Siure,  If  you  wiU  exempt  me  from  the 
conflict  of  interest  statutes.  What  you 
are  talking  about  is  that  really  those 
who  ^u  are  really  talking  about  at- 
tracting are  worried  that  somebody 
will  be  asked  to  Join  the  Defense  De- 
partment but  he  will  say  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  "I'm  sorry,  unless  you 
have  the  power  to  exempt  me.  I  might 
want  to  go  to  work  for  one  of  those 
people,"  if  that  is  in  fact  their  attitude 
let  ua  not  take  them  aboard,  gentle- 
man. I  think  you  are  unfair  to  them.  I 
do  no^  think  you  will  find  people  turn- 
ing ddwn  people  from  private  industry 
with  Itie  chance  to  serve  their  country. 

So  ^hen  you  suggest  that  you  have 
got  tol  give  Secretary  Weinberger,  that 
guardian  of  the  public  trust  in  this 
area,  a  wide-ranging  exemption,  that  is 
only  If  he  can  get  the  head  of  the 
Office  of  Ethics  to  go  along,  which  will 
not  be  hard  because  he  could  other- 
wise not  fill  the  position,  I  think  then 
you  afe  actually  impugning  the  public 
spiritfdness  of  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.JFRAKK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  arom  New  York. 

Mr.l  SCHEUER.  Tou  are  not  only 
impugning  them  in  general,  but  what 
you  are  saying  is  that  an  executive 
from  business  would  not  come  to  work 
for  the  Defense  Department  unless 
you  tiell  him  that  he  can  go  to  work 
for  Okie  of  the  corporations  he  has 
been  idoing  business  with,  negotiating 
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with,  on  behalf  of  the  DOD,  and  that 
he  wants  tq  do  it  in  less  than  2  years. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  {Mr. 
DuBBiH).  T^e  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Fiuuncl  has 
expired.      1 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Schxuxr  and  by 
unanimous  Iconsent  Mr.  Fraitk  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) I 

YAt.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHXUER.  You  are  telling  him 
you  are  suggesting  that  that  patriotic 
American  ncecutive  who  wants  to  help 
his  countrn  in  a  time  of  crisis  will  not 
come  to  wofk  unless  you  tell  him  that 
you  will  permit  him  in  less  than  2 
years  to  ta^e  a  Job  with  the  very  cor- 
porations With  whom  he  has  been  ne- 
gotiating OB  behalf  of  his  Oovemment 
and  that  Is  absolutely  absurd.  It  is  a 
mindless  insult  to  corporate  executives 
who  have  served  their  country  in  the 
procurement  process  at  personal  sacri- 
fice—in tiiie  of  war  and  in  time  of 
peace  over  generations. 

But  there  are  serious  abuses  in  the 
procurement  process  and  we  must  face 
up  to  themlat  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  numer- 
ous spare  parts  horror  stories  today 
and  over  the  last  several  months.  Both 
Congress  ahd  the  public  are,  unfortu- 
nately, all  too  familiar  with  $400  ham- 
mers, $600  ashtrasrs.  and  $700  toilet 
seats.  Both  we  and  they  are  fed  up 
with  the  mindless  abuse  of  the  proc- 
ess. While  these  specific  abuses  are  se- 
rious, it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
each  of  these  instances,  in  and  of 
themselves^  are  not  the  problem. 

Rather  they  are  symptomatic  of  a 
much  broader  problem— the  utter  fail- 
ure of  the  [Defense  Department  to  ex- 
ercise pro^r  oversight  of  Pentagon 
produ-emept  contracts  and  the  fail\u% 
of  all  of  lis  in  the  House  to  perform 
our  oversight  responsibility.  We  know 
it;  the  Defense  Department  knows  it; 
the  public  knows  it.  They  have  had  it 
up  to  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  are  sick 
and  tired  of  what  they  have  learned 
the  hard  fray.  The  public  has  had  it 
with  the  horror  stories. 

Last  fall,  I  participated  in  hearings 
held  by  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee on  "{causes  of  excess  defense 
costs."  At  that  hearing,  we  heard  the 
compelling  testimony  of  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald, minagement  systems  deputy 
with  the  lis.  Air  Force. 

Along  with  two  of  his  colleagues 
from  the 'Air  Force,  Bfr.  Fitzgerald 
candidly  discussed  cost  and  pricing 
data  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
manipulated  by  the  contractors  at  tre- 
mendous qxpense  to  the  taxpayer  and 
at  an  en^mous  cost  to  our  national 
defense,  we  heard  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  weapons  systems  dollars  per 
standard  hour— which  are  the  hours 
that  should  be  spent  assembling  weap- 
ons systems  and  their  components- 
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and  how  prices  are  mailed  up  in  order 
to  increase  the  profit  of  contractors. 

Because  defense  contracts  have  a 
built-in  profit  ratio,  defense  contrac- 
tors can  increase  their  profits  by 
simply  adding  various  overhead  and 
general  administrative  costs  to  the 
direct  labor  cost  per  standard  hour.  In 
this  way,  the  Oovemment  is  cheated, 
the  taxpayer  is  cheated,  and  our  over- 
all defense  is  weakened. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Fitzgerald  how 
much  we  could  save  if  we  gave  contrac- 
tors fair,  reasonable,  and  proper  levels 
of  profits,  I  was  astounded  by  his 
answer.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  replied  that, 
based  on  shoulder  cost  studies,  we 
could  save  an  estimated  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  acquisition  budget 
without  reducing  quantities. 

In  a  procurement  budget  of  alMut 
$100  billion,  we  could  save  $30  to  $50 
billion  without  the  benefit  of  competi- 
tion. That  $30  to  $50  billion  saved 
could  be  mjplied  toward  reducing  the 
deficit,  providing  essential  social  serv- 
ices or  bolstering  our  defense  pro- 
grams. 

In  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity  and  mas- 
sive deficits,  can  we  afford  to  keep  on 
doing  business  the  old  fashioned  way? 
The  public  says  no.  Indeed,  the  public 
pounds  the  waU  In  frustration  and  de- 
mands no  more.  With  respect  to  this 
particular  amendment,  one  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  associates— Dr.  Tom 
Amlie— pointed  out  that  French  pro- 
curement officers  are  prohibited  from 
working  for  a  contractor  for  5  years 
following  their  retirement  from  the 
military. 

Although  somewhat  less  restrictive 
than  French  law,  this  amendment  I 
believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
breaking  up  the  military-industrial 
complex  cited  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er almost  a  generation  ago. 

I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  reclaim  my  time  be- 
cause he  has  pointed  out  this  terrible 
burden  that  they  are  being  subjected 
to  is  that  they  have  to  wait  2  years 
before  they  can  go  to  work  for  some- 
one with  whom  they  have  done  hope- 
fully an  arms'  length  business,  some- 
one on  whose  behalf  they  have  made 
decisions  involving  millions  of  dollars. 

FinaUy,  the  point  Is  this:  We  are  told 
we  are  overdoing  this,  we  are  chilling 
people's  willingness  to  come  to  work. 
The  assumption  appears  to  be  that  the 
Pentagon  is  a  vocational  education  de- 
partment for  private  contractors. 

If  we  err  I  do  not  mind  erring  on  the 
side  of  saying  to  people,  "Please  come 
to  work  for  the  Government,  and 
many  of  us  think  you  should  be  well 
paid,  and  you  should  have  good  work- 
ing conditions,  and  a  good  pension 
system.  But  please,  do  not  come  with 
the  expectation  that  after  working  for 
the  Federal  Government  and  learning 
things   and   gaining  some   influence. 
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you  wlU  be  graduating  to  go  to  work 
for  the  people  you  were  regulating." 

If  we  have  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bm- 
HRT]  the  effect  of  substantially  di- 
minishing the  number  of  people  who 
after  15,  20,  and  30  years  wortclng  for 
the  Government  as  taxpayers'  watch- 
dogs Jump  over  the  fence  and  go  sit  In 
the  lap  of  the  people  they  were  watch- 
dogging,  I  think  we  will  have  done  a 
good  thing.  I  think  the  record  has 
been  very  dear.  The  Pentagon,  as  with 
other  agencies,  has  been  lax  in  this 
area.  If  we  do  not  have  sufficient  in- 
centives to  get  people  to  worit  for  us 
let  us  raise  their  pay,  let  us  improve 
their  working  conditions.  But  let  us 
not  give  them  a  lloenae  to  go  out  and 
make  private  deals  that  would  inure  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
sets  [Mr^FluuiK]  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chidrman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  think  we  have  talked  this  Issue  out 
for  a  long  time  today  and  I  hope  ev- 
erybody has  had  a  chance.  I  would  like 
to  get  some  idea,  in  trying  to  go  for  a 
time  limit,  get  stnne  idea  of  who  yet 
wants  to  speak. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
detwte  on  these  amendments  end  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  does 
the  gentleman  mean  by  the  phrase 
"these  amendments"?  There  are  a 
number  of  them  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  what  I  want,  to 
start  voting  on  the  amendment  in  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  With  no  debate  on 
any  further  amendments;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  How  about  this:  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  the  first  amendment, 
the  Byron  amendmoit.  end  in  15  min- 
utes. At  that  point  other  amendments 
that  come  up  would  have  5  minutes  on 
each  side. 

D  1910 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  by  the  parliamentary  rules 
under  which  we  operate  we  have  four 
items  before  us  and  that  is  all  we  can 
load  ontothe  tree. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  At  the  point. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  At  this  point.  If  the 
gentleman's  request  were  to  have  In  It 
that  all  of  those  would  be  debated  for 
the  next  IS.  20  minutes,  10  minutes— I 
think  everybody  has  said  about  what 
they  have  to  say— that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable. But  I  think  there  has  to  be 
some  method  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man could  incorporate  it  whereby  we 
do  not  have  continual,  every  time  we 
dispose    of    one.     hanging    another 
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fotuth  one  on  the  tree,  a  fourth 
amendment  on  the  tree. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  caniwt  be  con- 
trolled, but  I  would  also  urge  others 
not  to  add  more  amendments  to  the 
tree. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  OK.  Continuing  my 
reservation,  if  more  amendments  are 
hung  on  the  tree,  at  the  end  of  this 
period,  how  will  the  gentleman  suggest 
that  theUme  be  divided? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  whoever  stands  up, 
the  Chair  divide  the  time  between  the 
pe<^le  standing  up  and  that  would  be 
the  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Just  like  in  the  6kd 
days, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnr]? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this  in 
order  that  'I  might  ask  a  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  haK>y  to 
answer. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  repeat  to  see 
if  I  understand  what  the  unanimous 
consent  request  is.  Putting  numbers  to 
your  words  it  would  be  15  minutes  for 
Byron. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct 

BCr.  ROEME31.  Ten  minutes  for  Ben- 
nett. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Right. 

Mr.  ROEBCER.  Ten  minutes  for 
Hartnett. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Right. 

Mr.  ROEaiSER.  Ten  minutes  for 
Spratt. 

B«r.  ASPIN.  Correct 

BCr.  ROEMER.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Aspnr]? 

B4r.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man reserving  the  right  to  object 
that,  however,  would  not  be  the  appro- 
priate order. 

If  the  gentleman  would  answer  a 
question,  it  would  be  15  minutes  for 
Byron? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Ten  minutes 
for  Hartnett? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Ten  minutes 
for  Bennett? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Ten  minutes 
for  Spratt.  in  that  order? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  correct 

Mi.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Does  the 
gentleman  [Mr.  Aspim]  intend  to  in- 
clude in  that  time  limitation  all  other 
amendments  offered  under  the  5-and-5 
rule? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 
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Anybody  that  offers  another  amend- 
ment, it  Isalao  5  for  and  5  against 

BIr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
clarify:  Does  this  apply  to  all  subse- 
quent amendments  to  the  pending 
amendment  that  there  be  a  limit  on 
the  debate.  5  minutes  for  and  S  min- 
utes against? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  On  this  revolving  door 
issue,  yes,  5  and  5. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  On 
the  Spratt  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  there  would  be  a  10- 
minute  limitation  beyond  the  Byron 
amendment  as  stated? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Asmr]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Members  standing  at  the  time  the  re- 
quest was  made  will  be  recognized  for 
50  seconds  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  lUr.  Baoham]. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Spkmck 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Baobam.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BasbamI. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  wiU  be  very  brief. 

BCr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  in  his  attack  on  the 
Spratt  bill  said  that  people  were  leav- 
ing Jobs  in  industry  to  learn  something 
with  the  Government  and  then  go 
back  to  a  lucrative  post  in  industry. 
That  is  absolutely  not  the  case  and 
the  gentlonan  knows  that  that  is  not 
the  case.  The  case  is  that  from  time  to 
time  people  from  industry  contribute 
their  time,  taking  their  leave  tempo- 
rarily from  $100,000.  $200,000. 
$300,000  Jobs  to  work  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  contribute  something. 
Should  they  then  be  deprived  from 
going  back  to  their  original  company 
with  whom  they  were  in  a  responsible 
position  after  having  given  their  time 
and  talent  at  a  reduced  fee  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government?  The  gentleman 
knows  his  ix>int  is  incorrect,  wrong, 
and  specious. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temiK>re.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Strattoh]. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Byron  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  ought  to  recognize 
that  the  Pentagon  is  not  a  home  for 
millionaires.  But  the  tenor  of  the 
debate  sounds  as  though  we  think  that 
all  of  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
Pentagon  or  go  out  of  the  Pentagon 
are  millionaires.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  basic  population  in  the 


;on,  20.000  of  them,  are  mostly 
people,  and  many  of  Uiem 
listed  personnel  who  have  spent 
le  in  a  military  career  at  sea.  in 
and  in  the  Army.  Certainly  the 
amendment  would  give  at  least 
fine  people  little  bit  better 
notic«  than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
Bennett  amendment,  which  would  do 
harm,*  to  more  people  than  the  Spratt- 
Byro^  amendment. 

Mr.i  Chairman,  I  urge  the  Byron 
amen^ent  be  adopted. 

Th^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chai^recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CashxyI. 

MrJ  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man.! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Byron  amendment.  One  thing 
shoum  be  made  very  clear.  All  the  ex- 
amples given  today  about  the  abuse  in 
the  department  of  Defense,  when  it 
comef  to  contracting  are  covered  by  all 
threa  amendments  the  Byron.  Spratt 
and  Bennett  amendment.  I  would  also 
like  tp  say  at  this  time  although  I  am 
in  suttport  of  the  Byron  amendment  I 
thlnlj  everyone  recognizes  the  great 
job  ttiat  my  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mitteie.  Mr.  BxmnTT.  has  done  on  this 
issue  land  the  credit  should  be  given  to 
Mr.  $DnmT  for  any  bill  that  comes 
out  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chaif  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  BkdellI. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  time 
after  time  after  time  when  we  come  to 
votes  in  this  House  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  a  problem  on  whether  we  are 
only  going  to  do  a  little  about  it.  The 
American  people  are  aware  of  the 
!m  that  we  have  got  in  milltuy 
iment.  Believe  me  they  are 
of  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
in  a  minute  to  vote  whether  we 
to  do  something  significant 
aboi^  it  or  whether  we  want  to  do  Just 
a  Utile  bit  about  it. 

I  imll  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  am  going  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  hope  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  also  will  decide 
that  we  want  to  do  something  signifi- 
cant; support  the  Bennett  amendment 
and  ^o  not  vote  for  something  that 
only  goes  part  way  in  solving  a  serious, 
serious  problem  that  we  have  got.  The 
American  people  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  it  so  that  we  can 
rest<x-e  confidence  in  our  miliUury 
systen  which  I  think  is  Important  to 
everybody  in  this  body. 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smith]. 

M4  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
Chakman. 

Ttale  Bennett  amendment  is  the  ap- 
propriate amendment  to  vote  up.  The 
Byron  amendment  is  nothing  more 
than  Spratt  with  a  different  effective 
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date.  Vote  tit  down,  then  vote  down  the 
Spratt  amendment. 

One  example  quickly:  The  Divad  air 
defense  gt«i  that  I  took  on  here  with  a 
muiber  of  other  colleagues  2  years 
ago.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
said  all  tlUngs  that  we  were  talking 
about  came  out  of  a  magazine.  Last 
year  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  fact  fenced  in  the  money.  The 
answer  is  five  members  of  the  procure- 
ment team  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment went  on  to  the  contractor,  the 
Ford  Aerospace  Co..  and  pushed  that 
weapon  through  even  though  it  was 
not  deserving.  These  are  military 
people  we  are  talking  about,  too.  They 
get  a  pennon  after  20  years.  They  are 
well  taken  care  of.  They  can  afford 
the  2  yeai^  that  they  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  jwork  for  that  prime  contrac- 
tor that  they  supervised  directly. 
There  is  not  a  dam  thing  wrong  with 
the  Beni^tt  amendment.  Just  like 
there  is  nt>t  anything  wrong  with  the 
proponent  who  after  35  years  knows 
exactly  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

I  urge  f  ou  to  support  that  amend- 
ment. 

D  1920 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Have  you  read  the 
bill?  Have  you  read  the  Spratt  amend- 
ment?      I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  have  read 
it.  I 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hotiter 
yielded  Mb  time  to  Mr.  Batemam.) 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BATTEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
occurs  to  ime  that  I  basically  heard  in 
longer  words  that  old  expression  "For 
heaven's  ^es.  do  something  even  if 
it's  wrongi" 

Certainly  the  legislative  process  that 
we  are  going  through  this  afternoon 
and  into  the  evening  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  ^ow  not  to  legidate  I  have 
ever  seei 

The  Sbratt  amendment  with  the 
changed  Effective  date  of  the  Byron 
amendnxent  is  the  committee's  amend- 
ment; it  li  the  subcommittee's  amend- 
ment; it  \k  what  was  fought  out,  debat- 
ed, thougbt  over,  and  brought  to  the 
floor.        I 

That  inepires  more  confidence  as  to 
the  righ^ess  of  it.  the  draftmanship 
of  it.  than  something  done  ad  hoc  and 
spontaneously  here  on  this  floor. 

I  would  suggest  to  you.  yes.  there  are 
things  that  have  been  done  wrong  in 
Defense  j  Department  procurement. 
There  ever  will  be.  and  perhaps  when 
we  get  through  with  this  reform,  it 
may  be  worse  not  better. 

I  would  say  this  to  you,  if  your  con- 
cern is  that  the  American  people  do 
not  have  confidence,  if  your  concern  is 
perception,  let  us  do  a  little  reflection 
as  to  wheither  or  not  we  have  some  re- 
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sponsibility  to  correct  misperceptions 
rather  than  to  politicize  perceptions. 

I  think  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
legislate  in  the  real  world  the  circum- 
stances as  they  exist,  and  correct  mis- 
conceptions, not  to  abuse  them  or  to 
aggravate  them 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bustamamtk]. 

Mr.  BUSTAMANTE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  to  the  Bennett 
amendment,  while  the  Aspin-Spratt 
amendment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  simply  is  too  narrow  in  its  cov- 
erage of  Department  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel and,  would  therefore,  have  a 
minimal  effect  on  the  revolving  door 
phenomenon. 

At  a  time  when  public  trust  in  the 
Pentagon's  integrity  is  low,  the  Ben- 
nett approach,  which  covers  all  offi- 
cials, would  restore  that  trust.  The 
Aspin-Spratt  amendment  only  would 
cover  program  managers  and  lower 
ranking  personnel,  exempting  midlevel 
and  higher  officials  who  have  given 
high  visibility  to  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est problem.  There  is  no  hard  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  highly  talented  men 
and  women,  who  would  be  working  for 
the  Defense  Department,  would  have 
a  difficult  time  finding  employment  in 
the  private  sector  while  any  conflict  of 
interest  legislation  results  in  some  in- 
convenience, the  effort  by  Mr.  Bdi- 
NBTT  is  well  worth  the  inconvenience 
as  it  would  restore  the  American  peo- 
ple's confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Pentagon's  procurement  process.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the 
Bennett  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Btbom 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Gliciqiak.) 

The  C;hairmaN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
cently I  inherited  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary  that  has  Jurisdiction 
over  ethics  and  revolving  door  legisla- 
tion. 

For  too  long,  both  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernment Ethics,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  these  issues,  as  well  as  this  Con- 
gress, have  been  lax  in  overseeing  and 
enforcing  our  ethics  and  conflicts  of 
interest  laws,  and  a  lot  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  problems  we  see  in  the 
Pentagon  today  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  this  Congress  has  not  personally 
reviewed  the  ethics  laws  that  we 
passed  several  years  ago.  and  we  have 
not  been  too  interested  in  vigUantly 
overseeing  the  ethics  laws  before  us. 

Now  there  are  some  serious  defects 
in  all  of  the  amendments  we  deal  with 
today  on  this  subject  and  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  work  its  will  on  which 
one  it  wants,  but  I  want  to  assure  this 
body  that  next  month  and  in  the 
months  ahead  our  subcommittee  is 
going  to  work  on  making  a  strong, 
bona  fide,  review  of  our  ethics  laws 
under  our  jurisdiction,  particularly  re- 
volving door  laws,  and  we  will  attempt 
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to  review  those  laws  to  ensure  that  the 
kind  of  bad  activities  and  garbage  that 
occur  in  connection  with  revolving 
door  acUviUes  between  Government 
agencies  and  induatrles  which  are  reg- 
ulated by  the  agencies  do  not  continue 
in  the  future. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  what  we  do  here  with  the 
Pentagon  does  set  a  trend  to  what  we 
do  with  respect  to  all  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  So  if  my  colleagues  are 
willing  to  live  by  the  stronger  lan- 
guage in  the  Bennett  amendment 
here,  they  ought  to  at  least  consider 
that  that  is  likely  going  to  be  the  rule 
of  thumb  with  respect  to  aU  other 
agencies  as  welL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Spratt-Byron 
amendment  attempts,  and  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Bennett  amendment. 

There  is  a  problem  with  revolving 
door  policy  at  the  Pentagon.  If  there 
were  not  a  problem,  the  committee 
would  not  be  recommending  the 
Spratt  amendment.  So  do  not  argue 
whether  or  not  there  is  problem;  there 
is  one. 

The  question  Is,  what  do  we  do  about 
it?  The  Spratt-Byron  approach  slows 
the  door  down.  The  Bomett  approach 
slams  the  door  shut.  That  is  what  we 
ought  to  do. 

Vote  no  on  Byron;  vote  yes  on  Ben- 
nett, vote  no  on  Spratt.  America  will 
be  proud  of  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Ghat.] 

B«r.  GRAY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  stnxig  sup^ 
port  of  the  Bennett  substitute. 

Under  the  agreementloUmlt  debate 
it  is  impossible  to  advance  all  the 
abuses  now  taking  place  under  present 
law.  therefore  I  hope  it  wOl  suffice  to 
say  that  we  must  stop  the  revolving 
door  conflict  of  Interest  at  the  Penta- 
gon. The  Bennett  substitute  will  do 
that.  I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  vote  down  the  Byron  amendment 
and  vote  yes  on  the  Bennett  substi- 
tute. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gray  of 
Illinois  yielded  his  remaining  time  to 
Mr.  Brtaht.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BRYANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Beimett  amendment  and  urge 
Members  to  reject  the  Byron-Spratt 
approach. 

I  think  that  those  that  have  spoken 
out  about  the  possibility  of  microman- 
agement,  overreactlon,  radical  shifts 
of  policy,  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Seapower  Subcom- 
mittee, with  37  years  of  experience  in 
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this  Congress,  is  hardly  an  individual 
who  has  been  given  to  radical  shifts  of 
policy  in  the  past,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  [Mr 
Nichols]  hardly  fits  into  that  cateeo^ 
ry.  either. 

Both  of  these  individuals,  with  a 
solid  record  of  interest  in  a  strong  de- 
fense for  the  United  States  of  America 
support  the  Bennett  amendment. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
do  so  as  welL 

THE  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPRATT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  emphasize  that  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  but  it  is  also  a  criminal  stat- 
ute that  we  are  considering. 

Before  we  put  civil  servants  and  mili- 
tary officers  in  Jeopardy  of  1  year  in 
JaU  and  a  $10,000  fine,  let  us  put  them 
clearly  on  notice  that  what  they  are 
doing  is  wrong.  That  is  basically  what 
this  amendment  would  do. 

Its  sanctions  are  the  same  as  the 
Bennett  substitute;  its  provisions  are 
basically  similar,  but  for  this  differ- 
ence: Instead  of  making  civil  servants 
and  military  personnel  who  work  in 
defense  procurement  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  they  exercise  "signifi- 
cant responsibilities  for  procurement 
functions."  this  amendment  tells  them 
and  tells  them  clearly:  they  have 
notice,  and  If  they  violate  these  provi- 
sions therefore  they  have  no  defense. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smith]  has  said  that  there  were 
five  Army  officers  who  left  the  Anny. 
left  DOD,  where  they  were  woiidng  on 
Divad;  went  to  wortc  for  Ford  Aero- 
space. I  want  to  make  it  emphatically 
dear  that  as  part  of  the  source  selec- 
tion effort,  they  would  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  doing  that  under  our 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  My  friends,  if  you 
want  to  close  the  revolving  door,  you 
have  got  one  choice:  Vote  against  the 
Bjrron  amendment;  vote  for  the  Ben- 
nett amendment. 

The  Byron  amendment  weakens  the 
Bennett  amendment.  The  Bsrron 
amendment  severely  narrows  the 
scope  of  the  revolving  door  legislation 
that  this  House  so  desperately  needs 
to  pass. 

My  friends,  let  us  face  it.  Byron  ex- 
empts those  high-ranking  officials 
who  need  to  be  covered  by  this  bilL 
Such  an  exemption  will  send  a  horren- 
dous signal  to  the  American  people.  It 
will  tell  them  there  is  a  double  stand- 
ard in  this  country;  that  for  those  at 
the  top  it  will  be  business  as  usual. 

This  is  a  question  of  fairness;  it  is  a 
question  of  ethics.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida,  by  his  very  presence, 
stands  for  ethics,  stands  for  fairness 
and  for  common  sense.  I  applaud  him. 
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Vote  "no"  on  Byron,  vote  "yes"  on 
Bennett. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlanan  to  recogniaed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Byrtm-Spratt  amendment,  the  one 
that  Just  changes  the  date  but  has  the 
substance  of  the  Byron-Spratt  original 
amendment,  to  an  amendment  which  to 
carefully  devised  so  that  there  cannot 
be  any  further  amendments  to  the 
Spratt  amendment.  That  to  the  pur- 
pose of  it;  otherwise  it  would  never  be 
introduced. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  Congress 
should  turn  out  a  bill  like  that,  one 
which  through  such  devices  would 
make  available  such  a  procediual 
result 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Bjrron- 
Spratt  amendment.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  Hartnett  amendment  to  the 
Beimett  proposal.  There  could  be  an 
appUcabiUty  of  the  Hartnett  bill  to 
the  ^ratt  bill;  it  to  difficult  to  see 
how  it  would  be  very  useful  in  either 
one,  actually.  But  it  conceivably  could. 

D  1930 

The  heart  of  thto  bill  to.  and  has 
been  for  the  20  or  30  years  I  have  been 
introducing  it.  that  when  somebody 
sits  on  one  side  of  a  table  and  negoti- 
ates on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment 
with  a  company  on  the  other  side,  he 
should  not  turn  around  and  take  a  Job 
with  the  people  on  the  other  side. 
That  to  all  there  really  to  to  the  bill. 
All  the  rest  of  It  to  Just  dressing. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
Bennett  bilL 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Bennett-Boxer  amend- 
ment. 

Thto  amendment  would  slam  shut 
the  revolving  door  through  which  Pen- 
tagon procurement  personnel  pass  to 
take  onployment  with  the  very  same 
contractors  they  have  monitored 
during  their  Government  service. 

In  hundreds  of  cases,  these  person- 
nel transfers  have  fractured  the  integ- 
rity of  the  procurement  process. 
Therefore,  Congress  must  step  in  now 
and  act  to  eliminate  these  very  real 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Thto  amendment  would  prohibit  pro- 
ctirement  personnel  for  2  years  after 
leaving  Government  from  attempting 
to  obtain  employment  with  contrac- 
tors with  whom  they  have  dealt.  The 
amendment  also  would  impose  crimi- 
nal and  civil  penalties  on  individuato 
and  corporations  who  violate  the  law. 

Thto  revolving  door,  under  which 
former  procurement  personnel  leave 
the  Government  and  move  into  more 
lucrative  positions  with  defense  con- 
tractors, to  open  and  swinging  faster 
everyday. 

The  revolving  door  diminishes  public 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Govern- 
ment and  Government  contracting,  in 
particular.  The  appearance  of  impro- 
priety in  Government  contracting  un- 
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dermfnes  the  public's  faith  in  its  Oov- 
emm^t  and  erodes  support  for  neces- 
sary Programs. 

llils  amendment  will  do  much  to  re- 
store' public  confidence  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  defense  procurement 
process. 

It  will  prevent  conflicts  from  arising. 
It  win  provide  taxpayers  with  a  great- 
er return  tar  the  expenditure  of  public 
fundi  And  moat  importantly,  it  will 
enhatice  our  national  security. 

I  u^  colleagues  to  support  thto  im- 
portant amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rnsao).  The  question  to  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  [Mrs.  Btsoh]  to  the 
ameiidment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fromiSouth  Carolina  [Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  ihe  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

SaOOUIDVOTI 

Bfrk.    BTRON.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
dem^d  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
Th^  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
devide,  and  there  were— ayes  140,  noes 
272.  0ot  voting  21.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  187] 
AYE8-140 
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Bennett 
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BUinkto 
Boehtert 


BOtaiMl 

Boner  (TN) 
Bcinlor(MI) 
Booker 


J 
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Aipin 

B«ilh«ri 

Baniaid 

Butlett 

Barton 

Batemiui 

BenU«r 

BUley 

Burtoa  (Of) 

Byron 

P»ll.tyn 

Cunpl^U 

Camef 

Cut 

ChmpiSe 

Ch^«|r 

CUnca- 

CokU 

Coleii*n  (MO) 

Comb^M 

Courttr 

Cntic 

Daniel 

Danimeyer 

Dardeti 

D«ub 

Dmvls 

Deiay 

Dlcklipon 

Dlo04BnU 

Domap  (CA) 

DreleV 

Dunc^ 

Dyaoq 

Emeron 

Evaoal<IA) 

Fledlak' 

Flelda 

Pruittin 

Prenyl 

OiOlo 

0«y<Mi 

Oekaj 

Olngitch 

Ooodlng 

Oiadaon 


Ackeiinan 


Orotbert 

Myen 

Hall.  Ralph 

Kielaoo 

Banunenchinldt  O'Brleii 

WmfM»ti 

Clin 

Hatcher 

Oxley 

HUer 

Packard 

Hitlis 

Parrts 

Horton 

Pashayan 

Hubbard 

Quillen 

Hunter 

Ray 

Hutto 

Ritter 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Ireland 

Roth 

Rowland  (OA) 

Jones  (OK) 

Rudd 

Jonea(TN) 

Schuette 

Kemp 

SehulK 

KindncM 

Shueter 

Kramer 

tHllandfrr 

Lagomanino 

Oiliky 

Leath(TZ) 
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Lent 

Skelton 

Lewie  (CA) 

^iMjht^r 

Lichtfoot 

Smith  (NB) 

Uvincaton 

Smith.  Robert 

Lloyd 

Snyder 

Loettler 

Solomon 

Lott 

Spenee 

Lowery(CA) 

Spratt 
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MacKay 

Stranc 
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Martin  (n.) 

Stump 

Martin  (MT) 

Sundquiit 
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Sweeney 

McCain 
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Taylor 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (CA) 

McDade 

Thomas  (OA) 

Mica 

Vueanovlch 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Whltehurst 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Moore 

WylJe 

Moorhead 

Toung  (MO) 

Morriion  (WA) 

Boucher        I 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 
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Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Bustamante 

Carper 

Chandler 

Clay 

Oobey 

CoMe 

Coelbo 

Coleman  (Tl() 

Collins 

Coote 

Conyen 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crane 

Crockett 

Daschle 

delaOaraa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWtne 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dlzon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan(ND] 

Dowdy 

Downey 
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Dwyer 
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■ekart(OH) 

Eeke(t(NT> 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (Oi:) 
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Otay(PA) 
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Hall  (OH) 
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Hartnett 
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Heftel 
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Howard 
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Jeffords 
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Penny 

PeiUns 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PuraeU 

RabaU 

Raiwel 

Retula 

Reld 

Ridiardson 

Ridge 

Roberta 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland  (CT) 

Roybal 

Ruoo 

Sabo 
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Saxtoo 

Schaefer 
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Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuraer 

Selberling 


Adda)  bo 

Akaki 
Aleza  >der 


Murtha 

NOE8-372 

Anderson 
Andrews 
Annnnslo 
Anthony 


Applegate 
Archer 
Atkins 
AuColn 


Erdreich 

Evans  (Hi) 

PasceU 

PaweU 

FmIo 

Peighan 

Florio 

PocUetto 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Powler 

Prank 

Prost 

Puqua 
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Gejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 
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Breauz 

Chappell 

Pish 

nippo 

Pord(TN) 

Gibbons 

Holt 


Leach  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin  (MI) 

Levine(CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Uplnskl 

Long 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Lunsren 

Made 

Manton 

Markey 

Marlenee 

MarUnra 

Matsul 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikonki 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Solars 

StOeimatn 

Staggers 

Btalllngs 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


McCandless 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McMillan 

Meyers 

MlfciiLM 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (WA) 

Mlnete 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (.CT) 

Mrasek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nlchoto 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ortiz 

Panetta 


Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tausin 

TorrieeUI 

Traficant 

Trailer 

UdaB 

Vender  Jagt 

Vento 

Vtsdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Wszman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (Hi) 
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Luken 

McHugh 

Michel 

Owens 

Pepper 

Rinaldo 


Shumway 

Torres 

Towns 

Valentine 

WlUlams 

WUaon 

Wortley 


a  i»40 

Mr.  WATKIN8  and  Mr.  MOLLO- 
HAN changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no". 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  hto  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye". 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1850 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  my  coUeagues  for  their  in- 
dulgence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  before  us  now 
an  amendment  which  would,  in  effect, 
preclude  Members  of  Congress  or 
former  Members  of  Congress  from 
going  to  work  for  defense  contractors 
immediately  upon  their  departure 
from  the  Congress. 

It  has  been  determined  by  my  col- 
leagues, and  especially  by  my  col- 
league.  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Blr.  BsHNXTT],  that  there  apparently 
exists  a  problem  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  with  high-ranking  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  officiato  and  former 
members  of  our  uniformed  services 
going  to  work  for  defense  contractors 
after  leaving  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  their  particular  branch  of 
military  service,  and  going  to  work  for 
contractors  with  whom  they  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  contracts  that 
those  contractors  have  received.  If 
indeed,  that  problem  extols,  and  ap- 
parently it  does  with  the  Department 
of  Defense,  then  surely  it  must  extot 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  all 
the  other  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

If  that  to  a  fact,  then  most  assuredly, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  extot  here  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  We,  in  a  sense,  perhaps 
do  not  decide  contracts,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  by  the  very  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  now,  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  by  the  very  bill  that  we 
call  the  Defense  appropriations  bill, 
we  do,  in  effect,  decide  which  contrac- 
tors get  contracts.  We  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Congress  will  authorize  and 
appropriate  money  to  purchase  F-20's 
in  lieu  of  F-16's.  We  decide  if  we  are 
going  to  purchase  C-17's  in  lieu  of  C5- 
A's,  and  we  do  determine  more  directly 
-than  those  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  of  the  military  which 
contractors  get  which  contracts,  be- 
cause without  our  appropriating 
money,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be 
no  way  for  us  to  authorize  or  to  imple- 
ment any  contract  which  might  have 
been  signed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Basically,  what  it  amounts  to  to  we 
would  be  penalizing  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  high- 
ranking  military  officers.  We  would  be 
penalizing  them  and  putting  on  them 
a  requirement  that  we  are  not  willing 


to  put  on  ourselves  or  on  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  it  to  only  fair  that  we.  ourselves, 
who  really  probably  do  more  influence 
peddling  than  anyone  else,  make  thto 
requirement  also  be  applicable  to  us. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
heard  the  statement  by  our  former 
colleagues  who.  after  having  stayed 
here  for  10  or  15  or  20  years,  then 
gained  significant  Influence  where 
they  could  be  valuable  commodities  to 
defense  contractors,  and  they  could 
then  be  employed  by.  either  dlrecUy 
or  as  consultants  or  as  advisers,  or  as 
Government-relations  types  by  de- 
fense contractors,  and  they  go  on  the 
payroll,  whether  it  be  directly  or  as  a 
consultant  for  a  defense  contractor. 

What  thto  amendment  would  do.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  preclude  former 
Members  of  Congress  from  going  to 
work  for  those  defense  contractors  for 
whom  the  money  was  authorized  and 
approprii^ted  here  on  thto  floor  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  and  in 
conference  committees, 
-tthink  it  to  only  fair  that  we  make 
the  same  standards  that  we  are,  by 
legislating,  invoking  on  somebody  else 
apply  to  ourselves.  Why  should  we  sit 
in  Judgment  and  say  that  all  membov 
of  the  D^MTtment  of  Defense  and  of 
the  uniformed  services  are  immoral  or 
unlawful  when  we  say,  "But  not  us, 
American  public.  We  do  everything 
right.  We  do  not  peddle  our  influence 
when  we  leave  Congress.  We  do  not 
sell  the  time  that  you  sent  us  up  here 
as  representatives  of  our  districts." 

Let  me  simmiarize  quickly,  because 
obviously  my  colleagues  are  Ured.  ss 
am  I,  and  I  know  we  want  to  call  it  a 
night. 

If  Members  vote  for  thto  amend- 
ment, they  will  be  voting  to  preclude 
Members  of  Congress  going  to  woik 
for  defense  contractors  upon  leaving 
Congress  and  selling  th^ir  Influence.  If 
Members  vote  against  it.  then  what 
they  are  saying  to  that  it  to  all  right 
for  former  Members  of  Congress  to  do 
that,  but  it  to  not  all  right  for  former 
employees  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton. 

ISx.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  would  he  also  in- 
clude retired  staff  members  of  the 
Congress?      

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  would  think  that 
it  should  also  include  a  prohibition; 
however,  my  amendment  does  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  accept  an  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Certainly. 

Bdr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  would  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Bbh- 

HETTl. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  can  short- 
en thto  process  considerably. 

After  all,  thto  to  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  I  introduced  and  I 
woiiced  on  for  many  years.  As  I  read  It, 
it  to  not  a  bad  lemon  and,  therefore,  I 
accept  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

AMDIMailTOrrBtED    lY    MK.    DICKS    TO    THX 

AMcmimrr  ormiBt  by  iol  hastwkr  to 
THK  AMonmnrr  ormn  ar  ml  BBranr.  as 
*  lUBSiiruii  roK  tbx  AMxamaxr  ormMO 

BY  lOL  SPRATT 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Diacs  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hakthbtt  to  tbe 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BamxTT.  offered 
■8  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Spsatt:  On  line  4  of  tbe  Hartnett 
amendmmt.  after  the  word  "CongrcH". 
Insert  "or  retired  staff  members", 
ponrr  OP  oum 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  consideration  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  to  a  point  of  order  that  would  lie 
against  that  amendment.  The  original 
amendment  had  a  point  of  onto- 
against  it.  and  I  Just  think  we  are  clut- 
tering it  up  for  no  purpose  here,  al- 
though I  do  not  object  to  it.  but  I 
would  raise  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RiTsso).  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair, 
the  amendment  to  in  the  third  degree, 
and  the  point  of  order  to  sustained. 

The  question  to  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Habtnett]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Bkhuxtt]  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Spratt]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

AMtHDMXHT  OmMXD  BY  m.  HUmm  to  THX 
AMXnDMXIfT  OPRUD  BY  IOL  gmiian  AS  A 
8UBS111U1X  AS  AMXMSID,  POB  TBX  AMKHD- 
MKHT  OPPnXD  BY  MX.  SPHATT 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered as  a  substitute,  as  amended,  for 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Anaidment  offend  by  Mr.  Hmnn  to  the 
Mnendment  offered  by  Ifr.  Bmnrr  m  a 
•ubrtttute.  as  Miwitidwl.  for  the  unendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Snun:  After  lubeeetioo  (e) 
of  the  MctloD  profMaed  to  be  inented  by  the 
amendment,  tnaert  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
aeetlon  (and  redeeignate  the  auooeedlnc  sub- 
■ectloni  and  ref  erenoea  thereto  aooonUnc- 
ly): 

(d)    Nones   TO    OmCBtt   aid    blFLOTBS 

I^AVim  DOD  Sbvicb.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Def enae  ahaO  give  the  notice  deacribed  In 
paragraph  (2)  to  each  officer  and  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  each 
member  of  the  Armed  ftxcea— 

<A)  who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
secUon  is  separated  from  service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Def  ense:  and 

(B)  who  during  the  two-year  period  before 
that  separation  aerved  In  a  poaltkm  in  the 
Department  that  Indoded  significant  re- 
■ponslbnity  for  a  procurement  function  and 
that  was  identified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  subsection  (fXl). 

(2)  A  notice  required  \ty  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  the  bidlvidual  reorivlng  the 
notice— 

(A)  a  written  explanation  of  the  provi- 
ajops  of  this  section;  and 

(B>  the  name  of  each  contractor  from 
whom  such  individual  is  prohibited  from  ac- 
cepting compenaatkm  under  this  section 
during  the  two-year  period  following  such 
spparatlon  traa  service  in  the  Department 
ofDefene. 

Mr.  HUNTER  (durinc  the  readiiig). 
Mr.  Chairaum.  I  aak  unanimous  cm- 
aent  that  the  amendmoit  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Raomu). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gmtlonan  from  California? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUonan  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fn»n  Flwl^ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
talked  this  amendment  over  with  me 
and  I  acc^tthis  amendmoit. 

Mr.  UUN'IlfiK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  accepting  this  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  very 
sfanply  will  provide  for  a  notice  that 
will  be  given  to  each  DOD  employee 
that  tells  him  what  specific  compuiies 
he  cannot  woik  for  and  it  will  give 
than  notice.  It  is  a  matter  of  fairness 
and  it  can  be  used  as  a  prosecutorial 
tooL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Humm]  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frmn  Florida  [Mr.  Bm- 
HCR]  as  a  substitute,  as  amendeid.  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
SnuTTl. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

aaooo 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 


by  tl^e  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
']  as  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
for  tlie  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentttman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 


MeOoiker 

MeOoUum 
MeCardr 


Chairman.   I    »i«^»*niMi 
Mayan 


Mrj  BENNETT.    Mr. 
demakid  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Thf  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  397.  noes 
voting  17,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute, ail  amended,  for  the  amend- 
ment waspigreed  to. 

The  CS  AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bruce).  T  tie  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment off  (red  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Spbatt],  as 
amende<L 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  toJ 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  that  the 

Chair  would  re(X)giiize  the  gentleman 

MeCandieai         from  Oregon  who  has  an  amendment 
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to  offer  to  the  bill,  which  we  have 
agreed  to. 

PABLUmWTABT  DIQUiaT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  parliaoMntary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry.  % 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  oa  my  feet,  standing  up. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  Chair, 
has  he  called  the  vote  on  the  Spratt 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tenvwre.  The 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to,  as 
amended 
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AMummm  orwasa  ar  m 

Mr.  WTDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
anammdment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clei^  will  mwrt  the  amendment. 

Is  this  an  amendment  to  title  Vm? 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
was  the  one  I  Jtist  left  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  progress  payments.  It  is 
intiUeX. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  considered  at  this  time. 
We  can  handle  it  very,  very  briefly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this 
printed  in  the  Raooao? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
this  amendment  listed  as  one  of  the 
amendments  that  was  printed  in  the 
Racoap  to  title  vm. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  That  is  correct  and  we 
have  asked  unanimous  at  this  time  to 
go  out  oforder.  It  is  in  title  X. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  No;  it  is  in  tiUe  Vin.  I 
have  it  listed  in  title  vm. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  genUonan 
said  title  Z.  That  is  the  reas(m  I  was 
asking  was  it  printed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
only  amendment  the  Cleric  has  is  to 
UUeX. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
amendment  to  limit  progress  pay- 
ments to  work  in  progress,  is  that  cor- 
rect?   

Mr.  WYDEN.  It  is  in  both. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  is  in  both,  as  I  recall 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  has  asked  for  unani- 
mous consent  to  go  out  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  sought  unanimous  consult 
to  go  out  of  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  was 
this  printed  in  title  Z  and  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  to  bring  It  up  under  title 
Vin?  Please  help  me  understand  what 
we  are  tiying  to  do. 
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Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 


Mr.  WYDEN.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman's  question  is  that  we 
thought  that  it  was  in  title  vm  but  it 
has  now  been  determined  that  it  is  in 
title  Z  and  that  is  why  we  asked  una- 
mimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

We  have  wotted  very  hard,  both  the 
minority  and  majority,  and  have  felt  it 
was  a  good  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Under  my  reser- 
vation, may  I  ask  the  chairman,  if  this 
is  the  one  we  have  been  Mmntmmi^^  uid 
have  agreed  not  to  object  to? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman &om  ^nsomisln. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  I  can  remond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  printed  his  original 
version  of  this  amendment  both  tat 
Utle  vm  and  for  tiUe  Z.  We  did  not 
like  the  ver8i(m  that  he  had  printed 
orginally. 

We  entered  into  negotiations  to  alter 
the  amendment  The  gmUeman  from 
Oregon  has  made  some  important 
changes  which  our  staff  has  agreed  to, 
and  we  now  agree  on  it. 

The  new  version,  unfortunately,  ap- 
pears only  in  title  Z.  So  I  think  we 
ought  to  approve  the  unanimous  am- 
sent  request  to  put  the  new  veiaion  in 
tiUeZ.    

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservatiim  of  objectlim. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectiim  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oreg(m? 

There  was  no  (ibjection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
derii  will  report  the  ameniiment. 

The  dei^  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wtsbt  Page 
172.  after  line  20.  add  the  foUowlng  new  aec- 
tion: 

SBC  int.  LDOTAnom  on  paotans  PAYMama 
(a)  Paoomss  Patmsirs  to  bb  Basbd  on 
Actual  Paoaaasa.— The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  require  that  iiiimcs  payments 
under  a  defense  contract  that  provides  for 
such  payments  shall  lie  made  only— 

(1)  after  the  work  (Includtng  work  In 
progress)  for  which  payment  Is  made  is  ac- 
complished, as  determined  by  the  Secretarr. 
and 

(2)  in  accordance  with  a  schedule  of  pay- 
ments commensurate  with  the  — t'^wt^il 
coat  of  aooompllshed  work  of  acceptable 
quality. 

_(b)  RaoonnnaT  That  Tmn  Ba  Madb 
DvmTK.— Progress  payments  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  may  not  be  made  for  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  work  aeeompUshed 
under  a  defenae  contract  so  long  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  has  not  made  the  contrac- 
tual terms.  spedflcattODs.  and  price  definite. 

(c)  WAivaa  or  Smaxx  PoacaASM.— This 
section  does  not  apply  to  contracts  for 
amounu  less  than  the  threshold  for  anall 
purchases  applicable  under  section 
2304(gX2)  of  Utle  10.  United  Statea  Code. 

(d)  ErracnvB  bats.— This  sectton  ah^ii 
apply  only  to  contracU  entered  into,  ex- 
tended, or  substantially  altered  after  the 
end  of  the  180-day  period  beginning  an  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act. 
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Mr.  WYDEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  oua- 
sent  that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rboors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJecti(m  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  require  that 
progreas  payments  under  a  defense 
c(mtract  that  provides  for  such  pay- 
ments be  provided  only  after  the  work 
for  such  payment  is  made  is  completed 
and  in  accordance  with  a  achechile  of 
payments  commensurate  with  the  ini- 
tially estimated  cost  of  coim>leted 
work  of  acceptable  quality. 

It  would  also  limit  the  use  of 
progress  payments  by  providing  that 
no  progress  payments  may  be  made  on 
work  for  which  the  omtractual  terms, 
vedflcations.  and  price  have  not  been 
made  definite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  "pay  as  you 
go"  amendment  and,  in  aimpift 
terms,  would  allow  progress  payments 
on  defense  contracts  to  be  made  (mly 
when  actual  progress  is  made  and  can 
be  verified. 

Currently,  many  defenae  contractors 
bill  the  Government  according  to  a 
schedule  set  forth  at  the  tMig«»i»i««g  of 
a  contract.  Unfortunately,  those  pay- 
ments are  frequmtly  made  without 
regard  to  whether  the  schedule  has 
been  met.  This  amendment  would, 
quite  simply,  prevmt  that  from  hap- 
pening in  the  future. 

The  most  egregious  example  of  how 
the  present  systenn  of  maiHnf 
progress  payments  can  and  does  lead 
to  abuse  comes  directly  fitnn  the 
Energy  and  Comment  Committee's 
investigation  of  General  Dynamics— at 
the  time,  the  Nati(m's  largest  defoiae 
contractor.  General  Dynamics  regular- 
ly billed  the  Government  for  progress 
payments  on  the  Trldmt  submarine 
and  such  payments  were  made  by  the 
Defense  Department— all  on  the  basis 
of  a  predetermined  contract  comple- 
ti(m  schedule. 

In  reality,  however,  the  actual  work 
lagged  badly  behind  the  anticipated 
completion  timetable  As  a  result. 
General  Dynamia  was  paid  for  w(»k 
that  had  in  fact  not  been  done.  Even 
worse.  General  Djmamics  falsely  rq>- 
reaented  the  status  of  ocmstruction  oa 
these  key  submarine  contracts  in  order 
to  prevent  erosion  of  the  value  of  the 
company's  t^jodk.  As  an  aside,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  is 
considering  separate  legislation  that 
would  require  peri(xUc  reports  to 
shareholders  and  the  SEC  on  the  cost 
and  c(«ipletion  status  of  major  weap- 
ons contracts  entered  into  by  publi<dy 
traded  defense  contractors.  With  such 
a  system  in  place,  shareholders  as  well 
as  taxpayers  would  be  afforded  an 
early  warning  system  to  alert  them  to 
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major  delays  and  cost  overruns  in  de- 
f  rase  contracts. 

llie  overruns  and  delays  we've  seen 
at  General  Dsmamlcs  is  the  sort  of 
abuse  we  are  attempting  to  correct 
with  this  amendment  and  with  other 
procurement  reform  amendments  that 
have  been  offered  and  wiU  be  offered. 
Unchecked  progress  payments  doled 
out  indiscriminately  and  without 
regard  to  work  actually  performed 
amoimt  to  interest  free  loans  to  de- 
fense contractors.  Based  on  recent 
past  practices,  contractors  like  Gener- 
al Dynamics  are  clearly  not  deserving 
of  this  sort  of  windfall. 

General  Dynamics  has  demanded 
and  received  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  cost  overrun  payments  on 
various  submarine  contracts  during 
the  past  decade.  If  progress  payments 
had  been  based  on  actual  progress  and 
if  access  to  records  had  been  unimped- 
ed. perhiuM  the  problems  at  General 
Dsmamlcs  that  resulted  in  such  mas- 
sive overcharges  could  have  been  iden- 
tified and  corrected  earlier— at  a  great 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  And  if  we're 
ever  going  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
waste  of  tax  dollars  at  the  Pentagon 
and  with  the  military  procurement 
process  in  this  country,  the  adoption 
of  a  realistic  system  to  control 
progress  payments  is  a  vit^ly  impor- 
tant step. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  we  have  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an 
amendment  that  we  can  now  accept 
and  we  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  Uie  requisite  number  of 
words. 

We  have  been  in  consultation  with 
both  the  proponent  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  offering  the 
amendment,  and  our  chairman.  We 
have  no  problem  with  it  and  we  will 
accept  it  over  here. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  very  reluctant- 
ly, but  I  am  becoming  increasingly  dis- 
turbed, not  necessarily  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  but  with  the 
processes  by  which  we  are  apparently 
about  to  adopt  his  amendment. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  take  my  responsibil- 
ities on  that  committee  very  seriously. 

We  have  here  in  this  instance,  as  we 
have  in  so  many  others,  a  situation 
where  an  amendment  that  I  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  have  never 
seen,  affecting  matters  which  are  very 
important  and  very  conv>lex,  arising  in 
this  very  confused  context.  It  is  said 
that  staff  has  looked  at  this  and  there 
has  been  negotiation  and  that  one  is 
better  than  the  one  previously  drawn. 
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We  are  told  that  the  amendment 
was  drawn  to  two  different  titles  of 
the  bUl.  Which  UUe  it  ought  to  be  in. 
heaven  only  knows. 

I  am  Just  suggesting  that  this 
Monfer  is  growing  a  little  weary  of 
being«  a  participant  in  this  type  of  a 
proce^  of  passing  legislation.  The  gen- 
tleman who  offers  this  amendment 
could  have  offered  it  in  the  committee. 
He  c«iuld  have  offered  a  bill  as  a  free- 
standing bill  and  it  could  have  been  re- 
ferred to  a  committee.  It  could  have 
had  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  legisla- 
tion tspeclally  so  important  ought  to 
have., 

While  I  do  not  object  to  this  amend- 
mentlbeing  considered,  even  though  it 
apparently  required  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  do  want  to  raise  a  word  of  cau- 
tion and  of  concern  on  my  part  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  are  dealing 
with  putters  of  very  large  significance. 
If  I  atn  going  to  bear  responsibility  for 
what  we  have  done,  I  want  to  know 
more  about  what  it  is  we  are  doing, 
why  we  are  doing  it,  and  how  we  are 
doin^it. 

Thi  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
quesaon  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  trie  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Wtd^]. 

Th«  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMBfDICKItT  OrmXD  BT  MX.  RISTKL  OT 

mcHiaAM 
Mr\   HERTEL    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Chalpnan.  I  offer  an  amendment. 


I 


Th4  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Am^dment  offered  by  hb.  Hkrtkl  of 
Michigan:  At  the  end  of  tiUe  vm  (page  143, 
after  line  19),  add  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  SB.  AUTHORmr  OP  DiSPKCTOa  GBNKKAL  OF 
DKFABniKNT  OF  DBPKNW  WITH  RE- 
8PBCT  TO  COtr AIN  CONnUCTS. 

(a)  a  OnBui — Chapter  137  of  UUe  10, 
lTnlte(  I  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  ^ecUon  3313  the  following  new  secUon: 

"Bttl^    iMVMtor    General;    authority    with 

rtsnd  to  coatnct  pajraMato 

(a)  >i  the  case  of  a  contract  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  respect  to  which  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Oeterminea— 

"(DnMsed  upon  audits  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  that  there  have  been  excessive 
chargfs  to  the  United  States  by  the  contrac- 
tor a^d 

"(3)ithat  other  remedies  available  to  the 
United  States  by  law  and  under  the  contract 
are  fisuffldent  to  eliminate  prompter 
waste^  fraud,  and  abuse  with  respect  to  the 
contract, 

the  Inspector  Oeneral  may  immediately  sus- 
pend payment  under  the  contract,  revise 
the  scpiedule  for  such  payments,  or  suspend 
or  deHr  the  contractor  in  order  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may,  in  the 
interest  of  naUonal  security,  overrule  any 
action  of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  under  sub- 
section (a).  Not  later  than  SO  days  after  any 
acUon  by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mitters and  Armed  Services  and  Oovem- 
mentai  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mitters on  Armed  Services  and  Oovemment 
OperaUons  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  report- 
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"(1)  descrBing  the  acUon  of  the  Inspector 
Oeneral  tha|t  is  belnc  overruled: 

"(3)  the  reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

"(3)  the  aieUons  being  undertaken  by  the 
Secretary  t^  eliminate  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  in  cotmecUon  with  the  contract  con- 
cerned.".    I 

(b)  CLsaiCAL  AMDnmsirr.— The  table  of 
secUons  at  ihe  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  bi  inserting  after  the  item  reUt- 
ing  to  seeU^  3313  the  foUowlng  new  item: 
"3313a.  Insbector  OeneraL-  authority  with 
I  regard  to  contract  payments.". 

Mr.  HE|ITEL  of  Michigan  (during 
the  readi|ig).  Mr.  Chidrman.  I  ask 
unanimoug  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be 
edinthe 

The 
there  obj 
gentli 

There 

Mr. 
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nsldered  as  read  and  prlnt- 

iRO. 

pro  tempore.   Is 
[on  to  the  request  of  the 
from  Michigan. 
no  objection. 

;TEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman*  so  far  we  have  passed  sev- 
eral ref on^  in  the  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  {The  revolving  d<x>r  is  an 
amendment  which  was  passed  for  the 
future,  for  people  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment ancl  taking  employment  with 
contractoBs  that  they  would  be  in  con- 
flict with.  I 

EarUer  jtoday  we  passed  criminal 
penalties  Kgarding  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  AlatMunoa. 
Mr.  NiCBdLS.  and  that  also  is  for  the 
future. 

But  now  we  are  dealing  with  an 
amendment  that  would  give  immedi- 
ate powei^  to  the  in^NSCtor  general.  I 
think  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  remember  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  hearings 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan Ihtx.  DnroKLL]  and  all  of  the  terri- 
ble fraud^  misspent  money  that  was 
brought  ^  public  attention  through 
those  healings. 

The  inq*ector  general  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  himself  testified,  and 
he  said  he  would  like  the  power,  when 
he  found  that  type  of  fraud,  to  debar 
that  contractor  in  that  particular  case. 

Tou  see,  the  problem  toilay  is  when 
the  Congress  established  the  Inspector 
General's  lOffice  they  made  him  inde- 
pendent (If  the  Department  and  that 
was  good  and  that  was  proper,  but  all 
the  inspe(}tor  general  has  the  power  to 
do  is  to  find  that  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  Ozice  he  finds  it  he  cannot  do 
anything  i  ibout  it. 

The  insi  lector  general  has  constantly 
been  referring  cases  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, been  referring  cases  to  the 
contracting  offices,  been  referring 
cases  to  the  Pentagon  for  action,  and 
even  though  he  has  found  this  terrible 
fraud  and  abuse,  nothing  is  done 
about  it  in  the  majority  of  the  cases. 

This  amendment  would  very  simply 
and  very  directly  give  the  inspector 
general  the  power  that  he  has  asked 
for.  That  Is  when  he  finally  finds  the 
fraud,  finds  the  waste  and  the  abuse, 
in  extreme  cases  he  can  debar  that 


contractor  in  the  future  and  he  can  Mr.  Chairman,  on  ^ril  24.  the  De-  sat  pending:  41  cases  were  never  r*. 

stop  that  contract  at  that  time.  fense  Deputment's  Inspector  general,  f errS  toSSiing  S^  SS. 

Let  me  point  out  there  is  a  caveat.  Joseph  H.  Sherlck.  told  the  House  Iwakt  to  mSfe  Uite  v^ear  to  the 

because  I  know  other  Members  are  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcommittee  HousT  Seve^LSa   wSs  S^e?  «! 

going  to  raise  the  quesUon  about  what  on  Oversight  and  Investigations  that  f.ri*d  ^^  thnl^h  thl  Vri  1!^^^..!^ 

if  this  contractor  is  the  only  company  the  two  top  of floers  ofoSSJl  Us-  JSS  SS  iSeS^the  t^nSaSJ,  -^ 

that  buUds  this  weapon  that  is  needed  namics  Corp.  should  be  suspended  or  cSSicted^f  «nt,iS^  ^S^«  ™ 

for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Well,  debarred  fi^m  FMeral  co^uS^l^  SS  dJtaJiSd.               ^^       ^ 

we  have  an  out,  and  it  is  a  complete  cause  the  oompMiy  billed  $244  million  m,    nvjramtv\K    ui^    r>K.i^._ 

out   for   the   Secretary    of   Defense,  in  improper  overhead  charges  Indud-  wm  the  g^Si?Seld?    ^***™*°- 

When  he  can  say  that,  when  the  Sec-  Ing  entertainment,  travel  and  personal  ifc  H^T^r^SShi^r,  t  ^o.h  » 

retary  of  Defense  beUeves  that,  and  expenses,  to  the  Government  This  is  thT^SK^f^i^^^ii^      *** 

the  Secretary  of  Defense  can  say  that  Just  the  Up  of  the  iceberg.  In  other  wroF^S^^^^f^^K 

in  the  interests  of  naUonal  security  for  testhnony.  Prank  C.  Conahan.  of  the  nf»f-.r/T^^.            "^*^  "**  '*°" 

the   foUowing  reasons  the   inspector  General    Accounting    Office    [GAG],  "^^^njor  yielding 

general's  recommendations  in  this  case  said  that  all  major  defense  contractors  ♦  ^'-  *^?!!f?™fP'  «***'?*'*  ***  difficult 

will  have  to  be  suspended,  we  see  that  routinely  charge  the  Pentagon  for  en-  "l.  overestimate    the    importance   of 

it  is  very  clear.  The  Department,  the  tertalnment,  public  relations,  personal  !1,       *?».  "f   doing   here   today   to 

man,  the  office  that  finds  the  waste,  travel,    promotional    giveaways    and  ""™  "»«  defense  contracting  proc- 

f raud.  and  abuse  that  is  independent  other  unallowable  expenses.  Moreover,  ^                   , 

can  f inaUy  do  something  about  it.  He  an  examination  conducted  by  GAG  of  ,  ^**°  "f°^  °'  ^°*  onployees  of  de- 
has  asked  for  that  authority  and  I  11  top  contractors  found  that  the  Pen-  'e™e<»«t«ctorB  suffer  the  anxiety  of 
think  that  the  House  should  give  htm  tagon's  auditors  generally  questioned  .  .^'^  whether  their  Jobs  are  in 
that  authority.  these   overhead  costs,   however,   less  i^?^°^  because  of  some  unethical 

Bi4r.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  than  half  the  charges  were  disallowed  pen^^f  on  the  part  of  those  negotiat- 

the  genOeman  yield?  by  Pentagon  negotiators.  ™*  defense  contracts.  This  cannot  go 

Mi.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  Under  current  statute,  the  inspector  ??•  "Pefitters,  welders,  and  machln- 

the  genUeman  from  Bdaryland  (Mr.  general  issues  rectnnmendaUons  to  the  Tf        °.  ^^''  *°  '*"^**  '°*^  ■**•*** 

Mm»«u,l. contracting  of ficer  to  make  corrections  «^  "«»  aircraft  should  be  able  to  go 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  when  an  audit  uncovers  irregularities  r°  ?***?,  ^^  °^^^  without  fear  that 

thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  this  As  one  might  guess,  the  contracting  *     efforts  are  for  naught  because 

time  to  me.  officer  is  virtually  the  final  word  in  aU  «>™«>°e  in  management  felt  at  Uberty 

I  served  on  the  Joint  Defense  Pro-  contracting  acUons  or  changes  and  can  *°  **®°^  ***  "^**  ^*'*  *""*  *^*^  ^  ^« 
duction  Conunittee  for  a  number  of  either  accept  the  recommendations  or  «>°t™cting  process, 
years  and  it  was  the  most  frustrating  Ignore  them.  The  only  alternative  to  "^"^^  '^P*  °'  behavior  angers  the 
experience  to  have  those  parties  in  the  an  ignored  recommendation  is  for  the  ™®'^  *°**  women  in  the  yard  and  on 
Department  of  Defense  say  yes,  we  are  inspector  general  to  reinstitute  the  ^^  ^®'  *"*^  ^  understand  that  anger, 
aware  of  the  inspector  general's  contract  auditing  procedure  We've  got  to  clean  this  up  before  any 
report:  yes.  we  are  aware  that  they  did  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  '"°'*  honest  woiters  are  made  to  pay 
fUe  this  report  on  that  date,  and  that  standard  audit  procedure,  the  inspec-  '**''  ^®  behavior  of  thehr  superiors, 
date,  and  that  date,  but  nobody  ever  tor  general  is  powerless  to  protect  the  ^^^  ^^  taxpayer  is  angry  and  I  un- 
did anything  about  it.  Government  from  waste,  fraud,  abuse  <ler8tand  that  anger  too.  It  is  difficult 
n  oft^n  °'  excessive  charges  when  there  is  «nough  for  most  to  make  the  financial 
^*"  clearly  an  unallowable  cost.  This  is  »crifices  that  are  necessary,  to  maln- 

We  could  never  get  them  to  fix  re-  also  the  point  where  the  genUeman  ^*^  our  naUonal  security,  but  to  »A 

sponsibility  for  following  through  on  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Hertel's  amend-  '**■'  **°  '"P  <*'  ''***^  ^^*y  "*  already 

the  inspector  general's  reports.  So  I  ment  would  become  operative.  After  P»yln«  that  they  also  put  up  with  a 

tUnk  this  is  an  excellent  amendment  the  routine  audit  procedure  has  failed  <l«'e°se  contractor  charging  $427  for  a 

and  I  would  urge  that  all  of  us  whole-  to  correct  problems  Initially  uncovered  **^  measure  and  a  Department  of  De- 

hMTtedly  support  it.  by    the    Defense    Contract    Auditing  '«"■«  willing  to  go  along  is  Just  too 

Pour  years  on  that  committee  was  Agency,  in  clear  cases  of  abuse   and  ™»»c»»- 

enough  to  convince  me  that  unless  we  when  there  are  indications  that  no  The  taxpayers  anger  is  Justified  and 

pass  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  other  corrective  action  will  be  taken.  ^^  ^  Congress  have  a  reqxuisfbillty  to 

from  BCichigan  we  are  really  not  going  the  inspector  general  could  then  take  t*^*  ^^^  opportimlty  we  have  in  this 

to  put  a  cap  on  this  kind  of  problem,  the  necessary  con«cUve  steps.  defense  authorization  bill  to  redress 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  In  sup-  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  those  wrongs  before  any  more  damage 

port  of  the  Hertel  amendment  to  title  one  of  several  offered  by  the  task  •■  done. 

^I  of  HJl.  1872.  the  Department  of  force,  which  many  reform  conscious  This  Nation,  rich  as  it  is.  cannot 
Defense  authorization  for  fiscal  year  Members  must  agree  wlU  enhance  our  afford  to  overlook  the  waste  and  abuse 
1988.  which  would  authorize  the  in-  military  procurement  procedures  in  ef-  that  dally  fills  the  Nation's  newspa- 
^ector  general  of  the  Department  of  forts  to  curtaU  waste  in  defense  spend-  P«rs  and  airwaves.  We  cannot  afford 
Defense  to  stop  payment  or  debar  con-  tag.  As  such,  I  would  like  to  strongly  to  conttaue  to  pay  $840  for  a  toUet 
tractors  in  the  case  of  waste,  fraud,  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support  aeat  cover  and  $44  for  a  light  bulb, 
abuse  or  excess  charges  when  routine  this  laudable  amendment.  Anyone  who  wants  to  do  business 
Pentagon  audit  procedures  f aU.  Pur-  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Bflchigan.  The  gen-  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought 
ther,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  genUe-  Ueman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Mitch-  to  know  that  there  are  rules  that  they 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hbrtcl]  for  ill]  makes  a  good  point.  must  Uve  by  and  that  those  who  break 
his  leadership  and  for  his  efforts  as  According  to  an  IG  study  In  May  of  the  rules  will  have  to  pay. 
chairman  of  the  House  Democratic  1984,  a  review  of  suspensions  and  de-  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  look  favor- 
Caucus  Task  Force  on  Waste.  Fraud  barment  activities  within  DOD,  120  ably  on  the  amendment  being  offered 
and  Abuse  ta  the  Department  of  De-  cases  of  prootfement  fraud  were  iden-  here  today  that  attempt  to  address  the 
fense  ta  bringing  the  issue  of  wasteful  tified  ta  1981-82;  70  were  referred  for  flaws  ta  the  defense  procurement 
mismanagement  by  our  defense  estab-  suspension  or  debarment  to  authori-  process  that  have  permitted  abuses  to 
lishment  to  this  level  of  debate  ta  the  ties  and  only  resulted  in  debarment  re-  go  uncheckecL  I  think  that  this 
Congress.  gardlng  11;  8  were  suq>ended;  47  cases  amendment  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
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restoring  the  integrity  of  the  defense 
procurement  process  and  to  restoring 
the  pride  American  defense  workers 
have  in  their  Jobs  and  the  pride  our 
citizens  have  in  a  form  of  government 
whose  system  of  checks  and  balances 
is  worldng  to  remedy  this  serious  prob- 
lem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HsnxL]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Okjodtsoh  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hirtsl  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  genUonan  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan for  taking  such  a  leadership  role 
in  offering  a  series,  a  package  of 
reform  amendments  to  the  DOD  au- 
thorization blU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  It  is  a  significant 
amendment. 

There  are  many  of  us  in  this  institu- 
tion who  for  years  advocated  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  inspector  general  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Now  that 
that  inspector  general's  office  has 
come  to  fruition.  I  think  it  is  critically 
important  that  we  put  teeth  into  that 
office  so  that  when  the  inspector  gen- 
eral sees  a  wrong  he  has  the  ability  to 
right  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gmtleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HzBTSL]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dohhkllt  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hertkl  of 
Michigan  was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  fxurther? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man again  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  in 
conclusion  that  there  will  be  those  in 
this  institution  that  will  say  that  we 
are  singling  out  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  giving  this  type  of  responsi- 
bility, this  type  of  authority  to  the  in- 
spector general  I  would  suggest  it 
woiUd  be  very  prudent  for  the  Con- 
gress to  give  this  same  type  of  author- 
ity and  same  type  of  Jurisdiction  to 
the  inspectors  general  throughout 
each  and  every  Federal  agency  and 
the  Secretariat.  It  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, it  responds  to  this  growing  sense 
of  outrage  in  America  that  there  are 
things  going  on,  money  being  mis- 
spent, waste,  fraud  and  abuse  talked 
about  and  pointed  out,  but  nothing  is 
done  about  it. 

This  is  a  chance  for  the  people  in 
this  institution  to  do  something  about 
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that  mlsmanagonent,  to  do  something 
abov  t  the  waste,  to  put  some  teeth  in 
the  lispector  general's  office  and  it  is 
an  a^iendment  that  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed.         

Mil  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaftman.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  tpie. 

Mil.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
mov4  to  strike  the  requisite  nmnber  of 
wonfe. 

Lei  me  Just  say,  hbr.  Chairman.  I 
have!  got  no  objection  to  the  thnist  of 
what  the  gentleman  intends  to  do.  But 
let  E^e  say  this:  What  we  are  doing,  if 
we  give  this  authority  to  the  inspector 
general— and  I  am  for  that,  I  support- 
ed tlie  concept  of  the  lO— but  I  think 
that  we  are  in  the  process  of  throwing 
out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater.  We 
all  ^mt  reform,  we  all  want  a  system 
of  dDrrectlng  any  waste,  fraud,  or 
abuse,  no  one  denies  that.  What  we 
are  doing,  though,  when  we  give  this 
authority  to  the  IG,  we  are  denjring 
due  process.  I  would  think.  eQ>eciaIly 
on  tne  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
people  who  spend  so  much  of  their 
time!  talking  about  due  process,  legal 
rights  and  so  forth,  they  should  be 
concerned.  What  we  are  doing  is 
saying,  "All  right,  we  have  an  inspec- 
tor general  and  we  are  going  to  let  him 
be  t^e  sole  arbiter  and  if  he  decides 
that  someone  is  not  in  compliance  or 
in  violation  of  the  law  he  and  he  alone 
can  debar  or  suspend  someone."  and  I 
do  vpt  think  that  is  right.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  Members  would 
support. 

I  think  an  orderly  process  whereby 
he  cAn  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  would  make 
the  k^commendation  or  actually  do 
the  debarment.  I  think  that  is  a  rea- 
sona|>le  procedure.  But  I  think  it  is  to- 
tally unreasonable  to  say  that  one 
manj  who  is  appointed,  answerable  to 
no  one,  can  say,  "I  am  going  to  debar 
you  imd  I  am  going  to  suspend  you" 
and  ihere  is  not  v>pellate  process.  I 
think  it  is  wrong  and  I  think  we  are  re- 
actink  in  the  emotion  of  the  moment 
and  I  think  we  are  going  to  live  to 
regr«t  it  if  we  do  this. 

~  '  ive  no  sympathy  for  people  who 
lilty.  I  am  simply  saying  we  are 
_  in  place  a  mechanism  that  is 
mch  subject  to  abuse.  I  think  we 
Iving  too  much  discretion  and  au- 
ty,  and  we  are  talking  about 
thousands  of  contracts,  billions  of  dol- 
lars, to  that  one  man  who  can  say, 
"You  are  guilty,  out:  you  are  guilty, 
suspended."  I  do  not  think  that  we 
wantjtodothat. 

Bfij  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mii  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem^  from  Maryland. 

a  2040 

.  MITCHELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
his  qoncem.  Like  him.  I  always  want 
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to  examine  very  carefully,  vesting  too 
much  po^er  in  any  one  person  or  one 
entity,  biit  we  have  got  an  absolutely 
deplorably  situation  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  blithely,  ca- 
priciously ignored  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  inspector  general 

Now.  i^hat  is  your  alternative  to 
what  is  b^ing  proposed  by  BCr.  Hkhtcl? 
What  ar^  you  offering  us  that  will 
remedy  Uils  situation?  He  is  offering 
us  a  remedy,  and  what  do  you  offer  us 
to  remedfthat  situation? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU.  my  solution, 
if  it  is  a  splution.  is  something  certain- 
ly short  of  a  total  czar  of  who  may  or 
may  not  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  If  there  is  a  claim  brought 
against  tQem. 

I  woiUdi  certainly  think  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  I  Defense  has  the  right  and 
the  authiirity  now;  I  think  with  impe- 
tus givenl  to  this  legislation.  I  think 
with  the  focal  point  being  brought  on 
the  DepairUnent  of  Defense  through 
this  bai  and  other  pieces  of  legislation, 
certainly  he  will  be  more  sensitive 
than  he  has  been  in  the  past  not  to 
say  that  ^e  has  not  been  sensitive  in 
the  past.  { 

I  think  it^-certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  give  one  person,  without  any 
appeal  without  any  way  to  go.  the  au- 
thority to^say  that  you  cannot  deal 
with  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
you  cannot  deal,  and  there  is  no 
appeal  r  Just  do  not  think  that  is 
right.       I 

(On  re(|uest  of  Mr.  Hxrtil  of  Michi- 
gan and  |by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
DicKiHsoir  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
4  additioqal  minutes.) 

Mr.  HEtlTEL  of  Mifthlgwi.  Will  the 
gentlemay  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Oh.  yes.  of  course. 

Mr.  HESRTEL  of  Michigan.  First  of 
all.  the  kispector  general  as  we  all 
know,  is  sbpointed  directly  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  he  can  also 
remove  hjm  any  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  HQRTON.  Will  the  genUeman 
It? 
tTEL  of  Michigan.  I  caimot 


rsON.  I  have  the  time. 
^TEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
finish  my|  point. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  As  soon  as  the 
gentleman  finishes  his  point,  I  wiU  be 
glad  to  ylMd  to  you. 

Blr.  HOrTON.  There  is  an  error  on 
that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  him  finish  his 
statement,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
then  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.       I 

Mr.  HSRTEL  of  Michigan.  Under 
this  amendment,  in  any  esse,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  could  absolutely 
overrule— the  language  says  "over- 
rule"—the  recommendation  of  the  In- 
spector general.  That  he  would  Just 
have  to  lotify  Congress  as  to  why  it 
was  In  th  e  interest  of  national  securl- 
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ty;  why  in  this  case,  this  contract 
could  not  be  stopped,  or  that  contrac- 
tor could  not  be  debarred. 

So  there  is  an  appeal  process.  Now, 
if  the  company  says  they  did  not 
commit  fraud 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Are  you  saying 
that  is  due  process,  to  say  that  "I 
won't  accept  your  recommendation"? 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Bfichlgan.  Let  me 
finish  my  due  process 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  WeU,  I  thought 
you  had  finished  your  statement. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  No.  Now, 
in  addition,  if  you  look  at  the  private 
world,  if  you  have  a  contract  with 
somebody:  You  are  going  to  sell  them 
50  apples,  but  you  do  not  sell  them  SO 
apples;  you  deliver  50  oranges.  That 
violates  the  contract  in  common  law. 
You  have  not  filled  the  contract. 

In  the  case,  though,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  do  not  have  that  right 
currently.  In  other  words,  if  they 
commit  fraud,  if  they  commit  fraud, 
we  cannot  unilaterally  stop  the  con- 
tract. 

The  inspector  general  could  in  this 
regard  have  the  same  right  as  private 
contractors,  private  businessmen.  I 
have  had  more  businessmen  in  the  last 
2  years  ask  why  they  are  under  special 
consideration  regulations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  why  they  do 
not  have  to  operate  as  private  busi- 
nesses do  in  their  relationships. 

Bfr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  reclaim 
my  time^ 

Bdr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Let  me 
Just  finish  the  last  point,  and  I  will  be 
done,  on  this  point. 

That  is  due  process.  If  they  want  to 
show  they  did  not  commit  fraud,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  go  to  Federal  dis- 
trict court  and  prove  they  did  not 
commit  fraud,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  debarred  under  the  inspec- 
tor general's  ruling. 

So  they  have  due  process:  They  have 
access  to  the  Federal  courts,  rather 
than  us  going,  us  going  to  Federal 
court,  we  will  put  the  burden  on  the 
contractor  who  has  committed  fraud 
imder  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Let  me  say,  if  I 
might  reclaim  my  time,  that  I  disagree 
with  the  factual  situation  that  the 
gentleman  is  enumerating. 

The  Secretury  of  Defense  can  sus- 
pend a  contract,  he  can  debar  someone 
anytime  that  he  wants  to,  but  to  give 
this  authority  to  the  IG  I  think  is 
wrong. 

Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  because  I  think  there  has 
been  some  misstatements  of  fact  here. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  point  that  was 
earlier  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hcrtsl]  was  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  appoints  the  in- 
spector general. 

The  inspector  general  is  nominated 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
no  authority  with  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment process. 


All  of  these  inspectors  general  are 
nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  And  independent. 

Mr.  HORTON.  And  they  are  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  think  there  has 
been  a  very  serious  misstatement  of 
fact  here.  He  is  not  dependent  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense;  he  doesn't  owe 
his  alleglanoe  to  him;  he  does  not  have 
to  look  to  him  to  keep  his  job;  he  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  as  far  as  I 
know.  I  know  he  has  been  a  real  active 
fellow;  he  has  turned  up  any  number 
of  things  that  we  have  dealt  with  here 
that  have  obviously  been  contrary  to 
contract  and  contrary  to  law.  but  I 
really  do  not  think  that  we  want  to 
give  him  the  absolute  authority  in  his 
own  mind  and  in  his  own  office  with- 
out regard  to  anyone  or  any  appellate 
procedure  to  say.  "I  will  disbar  you;  I 
am  going  to  suspend  you;  and  all  you 
fellows  have  to  come  to  me.  I  am  the 
ultimate  authority." 

That  is  wnmg.  We  do  not  want  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  rise 
in  oppositicm  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mirhigim 

This  matter  came  before  the  com- 
mittee last  year  and  we  discussed  it 
and  we  tried  to  work  out  some  accom- 
modations. 

I  oppose  it  since  I  believe  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  maintain  a  clear 
line  of  separation  between  the  respon- 
sibility to  contract  administration  and 
responsibility  for  audits  and  investiga- 
tions. 

Now.  the  reqmnsibillty  of  the  in- 
spector general  according  to  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  is.  and  I 
quote: 

To  conduct  and  supervise  audita  and  in- 
vesttgatioiis  of  progntniB  sa  to  fraud  and 
abuse  in  such  prognuna. 

Under  that  act.  I  submit  that  the  in- 
spector general's  only  responsibility  in 
the  contracting  area  is  to  report  to  the 
Secretary,  and  the  responsible  con- 
tracting personnel  any  problems  that 
might  be  revealed  during  his  audits  in- 
vestigation. 

Now  the  contracting  officer  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  responsibility  for 
all  Government  actions  xmder  the  con- 
tract. He  is  the  sole  agent  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, in  dealing  with  the  contract. 

Among  his  duties  are  review  and  ap- 
provid  of  the  contractor's  request  for 
payment;  monitoring  the  contractor's 
financial  condition,  negotiation  and 
execution  of  the  contract  docimients. 
issuing  contract  modifications,  so 
forth  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  his  responsibility  to  act 
when  he  learns  of  improper  or  illegal 
conduct  by  the  contractor. 

I  believe  that  this  division  of  respon- 
sibility must  be  maintained.  There  has 
been  no  evidence  that  we  have  heard 
in  our  committee  that  there  is  any 
need  for  altering  it. 
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The  inspector  general  is  no  more 
qualified  to  administer  a  contract  than 
the  contracting  officer  is  to  conduct 
investigations  and  audits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  trou- 
bles me  since  it  would  constitute  the 
inspector  general  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  investigator,  as  prosecu- 
tor, and  as  Judge.  That  OMnbination  of 
responsibility  is  not  placed,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  any  other  inspector  gen- 
eral in  the  U.S.  system  of  government. 

I  imderstand  that  the  inspector  gen- 
eral has  expressed  his  willingness  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  suspending 
or  revising  payment.  Nevertheless.  I 
do  not  believe  it  should  be  given  to 
him.  He  should  be  permitted  to  devote 
his  full  time  and  attention  to  his  stat- 
utory responsibilities,  his  audits  and 
investigation  of  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse,  since  that  in  itself  Is  a  fuU-Ume 
operation. 

In  addition,  I  oppose  the  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  the  previous 
amendments  passed  earlier  by  this 
body  with  only  four  dissenting  votes  is 
a  more  appropriate  means  of  eliminat- 
ing improper  charges  to  defense  coats. 

I  believe  that  our  ctmunittee  h^^f  cer- 
tainly been  supportive  of  the  program 
for  both  the  inspector  general  and  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency.  In 
the  reprogramming  bill  Just  approved 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  our  commit- 
tee provided  $15  million  in  funding  for 
an  additional  400  personnel  for  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  and 
$8  million  to  provide  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  into  one  building,  and  to  fund 
radio  communications  systems  to  en- 
hance investigation  function  of  the 
Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

D  2050 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  believe  the  amendment  ought 
to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ui.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlonan  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HBtTKLl.  This  amendment 
and  many  others  being  offered  seek  to 
reform  defense  procurement  by  undo- 
ing resolutions  of  other  fumdamental 
problems.  "These  resolutions  have  been 
developed  carefully  over  years. 

I  am  concerned  that  in  our  haste,  we 
may  create  far  more  problems  than  we 
solve. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  would  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  any  contractor  to  deal  with  the 
Government.  Now  contractors  must 
deal  with  the  contracting  officer  war- 
ranted to  negotiate,  sign,  and  change 
his  contracts.  Under  this  amendment 
the  DOD  insp«:tor  genend  would  be 
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given  blanket  powers  to  change  con- 
tract payment  schedules,  unilaterally 
and  simply  on  his  suqDidon  of  over- 
charging. Thus,  contractors  could  no 
longer  purchase  materials,  hire  labor, 
or  schedule  work  without  getting  per- 
mission not  only  from  the  contracting 
officer  but  also  from  the  inspector 
generaL  Is  the  inspector  general  going 
to  run  the  contracts  all  together? 

The  gentleman  fmn  Michigan  also 
proposes  that  the  inspector  general  of 
DOD  be  permitted  to  immediately  sus- 
pend or  debar  contractors  suspected  of 
overcharging.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
courts  have  always  held  that  due  proc- 
ess, with  full  notice,  hearing  and  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence,  was  re- 
quired before  anyone  could  be  de- 
barred from  Government  contracting. 
I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  might  violate  these  princi- 
ples of  due  process. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  realized  by 
this  House  that  we  are  not  now  in  the 
position  to  deal  with  these  myriad 
issues.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  deal  with 
them  at  all.  study  them  at  some 
length  and  not  charge  ahead  blindly, 
creating  far  more  problems  than  we 
solve. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
clearly  well-intentioned.  It  seeks  to  do 
something  about  some  very  real  prob- 
lems in  accounting  and  paying  for 
costs  incurred  by  defense  contractors. 
I  know  quite  a  bit  about  those  prob- 
lems, because  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee,  I  have  participated 
with  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  and  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  BsooKS.  in  investigating  many  of 
than.  The  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  made  sensible,  con- 
structive reoMnmendations  to  the  De- 
fense Department  for  ensuring  that 
payment  be  made  only  for  wortc  which 
is  done  in  siu>port  of  Government  con- 
tracts. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  DOD 
has  Issued  proposed  regulations  which 
are  responsive  to  our  suggestions,  and 
which  constitute  a  significant  first 
step  toward  resolving  the  problems. 

Also  due  to  my  experience  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  I 
am  fully  conversant  with  the  remedy 
which  the  amendment  proposes  to  be 
applied  to  these  problems.  Nine  years 
ago.  I  helped  to  conceive  and  deliver 
the  inspector  general  concept  to  the 
American  people.  I  believed  then— and 
I  continue  to  believe— that  inspectors 
general  perform  a  critical  mission  In 
protecting  the  Integrity  and  efficiency 
of  Federal  Government  operations.  I 
have  come  to  the  weU  of  this  House 
many  times  to  ensure  that  inspectors 
general  have  the  independence  neces- 


continue  to  perform  that  im- 
function. 

studied  both  the  problem 
e  proposed  solution,  I  must 
report  to  the  House  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment, the  amendment  is  misguided.  It 
is  basM  upon  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ceptioa  of  the  role  of  the  inqpectors 
generM.  and  if  enacted,  would  greatly 
injure  I  the  ability  of  IG's  to  perform 
the  fufictlons  which  the  Congress  has 
assigned  to  them. 

Wheli  we  created  the  very  first  stat- 
utory Inspector  general  at  the  old  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfaie  back  in  1976,  we  were  very 
careful  to  define  the  mission  of  the  IG 
and  set  boundaries  on  his  activities. 
Because  we  wanted  the  IG  to  be  free 
from  Agency  manipulation,  we  made 
him  independent.  Because  we  wanted 
him  tq  be  free  to  concentrate  on  find- 
ing and  ferreting  out  fraud  and  abuse 
in  Gojremment  programs  and  activi- 
ties, wfe  were  careful  to  limit  his  worlt. 
The  IG  was  not  to  have  any  part  in 
the  management  of  the  agency  or  any 
of  its  programs:  he  was  to  be  close 
enough  to  management,  however,  that 
he  could  understand  and  advise  it.  To 
make  him  an  administrator,  we  felt, 
would  compromise  his  independence 
from  ^umagement  and  his  ability  to 
function  as  a  critic.  Since  1976.  when- 
ever we  have  created  an  inspector  gen- 
eral—and there  are  now  17  of  them— 
we  have  followed  that  model. 

The  amendment  now  before  us 
would,  with  regard  to  the  DOD  inspec- 
tor general,  make  an  enormous  change 
in  ther  highly  successful  work  of  the 
IG.  It  would  involve  the  Defense  IG  in 
progngn  management  in  two  signifi- 
cant, inew  ways.  Instead  of  being 
simplyr  an  investigator,  we  would 
become  both  a  prosecutor  and  a  Judge 
as  well,  on  matters  relating  to  charges 
made  to  the  United  States  by  contrac- 
tors. Sis  authority  would  go  so  far  as 
to  debar  contractors  from  doing  busi- 
ness fith  the  Government.  The  in- 
spector general  would  become  not  an 
adviser  to  management  in  pointtag  out 
what  is  wrong  with  the  way  the 
agency  functions,  but  a  very  powerful 
member  of  the  management  team. 

Thefe  are  two  major  problems  with 
this  change.  One  is  that  it  creates  a 
terribly  unfair  system  of  administra- 
tive Jiittice,  in  which  the  investigator, 
proseoutor,  and  Judge  are  the  same 
person.  While  administrative  courts 
need  not  observe  all  the  procedural  re- 
quiremenU  of  Judicial  courts,  this  de- 
viation is  far  too  great  to  be  tolerable 
in  a  cdvmtry  which  prides  itself  on  due 
proce«  for  persons  who  are  accused  of 
having  committed  transgressions. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
[ORTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
>m  Alabama. 
[DICKINSON.  Well,  as  one  of 
the  or  glnators  of  the  concept  and  pro- 
pones :  of  the  law  that  put  this  thhig 
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in  place,  vks  it  ever  envisioned  that 
the  inspec^r  general  would  be  the 
sole  Judge,  prosecutor,  and  Jury?  I 
mean  this  4prt  of  blows  one's  mind.  It 
was  my  understanding  when  we  voted 
for  it  that  this  would  be  a  fellow  to 
ferret  out  any  wrongdoing  and  report 
it  but  not  be  the  final  arbiter.  Am  I 
right  or  wr^ng? 

Mr.  HOnrrON.  That  is  correct.  And 
that  Is  exactly  what  is  wrong  with  this 
amendment  I  understand  what  the 
problem  is,;  but  when  you  try  to  put 
the  inspector  general  in  as  the  pros- 
ecutor or  tiie  person  who  is  going  to 
make  those  decisions,  you  create  an 
entirely  neir  situation,  which  really  is 
going  to  lli^t  him  on  his  ability  to  do 
the  Job  th^t  was  designed  to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  thei  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HoRTOHl  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hohtoh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)    | 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  second  problem 
is  that  by  making  the  Defense  inspec- 
tor general  a  member  of  the  manage- 
ment team,  the  amendment  takes 
away  the  kidependence  which  makes 
him  such  a  valuable  critic.  If  the  IG  is 
an  administrative  officer  of  the 
agency,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
pressures  as  agency  managers,  his  time 
will  be  diverted  and  his  views  will  be 
colored  by  his  additional  responsibil- 
ities. He  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ftmc- 
tion  as  he  does  now— as  the  guardian 
of  the  agency's  propriety  and  integri- 
ty. Under  the  flag  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  we  will,  if 
we  enact  this  amendment,  cripple  the 
most  effective  fighter  against  waste, 
fraud,  and!  abuse  which  the  Defense 
Departmenft  now  has. 

The  amendment  also  takes  the  DOD 
inspector  general  out  from  under  gen- 
eral framenrork  of  the  IG  Act.  We 
have  had  plenty  of  trouble  in  the  past 
making  DOD  believe  that  it  is  Just  as 
accountable  for  its  funds  as  is  any 
other  agency,  and  that  its  inspector 
general  should  be  Just  as  independent 
any  oth^r  statutory  IG.  Let  us  not 
apartment  the  message  now 
its  IG  are  different  after 


send  the 
that  it  an< 
aU. 

I  agree, 
find  bettei 
abuse  of  tl 
adopting 


Chairman,  that  we  must 
ways  to  fight  contractor 
e  American  taxpayer,  but 
amendment  is  not  the 
way  to  do  tt.  I  strenuously  oppose  the 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFrrON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KnC^NESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  cfngratulate  the  gentleman 
for  his  clear  and  concise  statement.  If 
those  who  are  interested  in  the 
amendment  pending  were  listening,  it 
was  explai  led  very  clearly,  from  the 
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gentleman's  long  years  of  experience 
with  the  development  of  the  Inspector 
General  Act  and  its  amendments  to 
add  the  additional  departments  to  the 
Inspector  General  Act.  The  gentleman 
has  helped  to  develop  a  concept, 
helped  to  keep  it  pure.  His  argument  is 
very  weU  stated.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  retain  the  integrity  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  inspector  general, 
as  the  gentleman  has  so  ably  argued, 
and  defeat  the  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
trying  to  get  some  idea  of  how  many 
Members  are  still  interested  in  talking 
on  this  issue.  I  think  we  have  had  an 
exposition  of  what  the  differences  are. 
I  see  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota 
standing. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  other  Members 
who  want  to  speak.  We  have  only  been 
on  this  amendment  for  20  minutes.  We 
were  on  the  last  one  for  over  3  hours. 
If  it  drags  on,  I  will  certainly  agree  to 
a  time  limit,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  tolie^ 
by  expressing  great  respect  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Aspn, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  my  old  and  valued  friend  on 
the  minority  side,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect.  I  would  also  like  to 
announce  the  greatest  respect  and  af- 
fection for  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Hohton]. 
And  on  the  basis  of  the  reputation  of 
these  fine  men  and  my  good  friend 
from  Alabama  over  here,  Mr.  Nichols, 
I  would  certainly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment if  it  were  as  they  say  it  is.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  not. 

The  inspector  general  remains  inde- 
pendent. He  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
This  amendment  does  not  change 
that.  His  actions  come  into  play  only 
when  audits  conducted  by  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Defense  show  that  there  have 
been  excessive  charges  by  the  contrac- 
tor against  the  United  States  and  that 
other  remedies  available  to  the  United 
States  by  law  under  the  contract  are 
insufficient  to  properly  eliminate 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  with  respect  to 
the  contract.  How  does  that  hurt  the 
independence  of  the  inspector  gener- 
al? 

Beyond  this,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may,  in  the  interest  of  national 
security,  overrule  the  action  of  the  in- 
spector general  in  not  later  than  30 
days.  And  all  he  has  got  to  do  when  he 
does  that  is  to  report  his  action  to  the 
committees  of  the  Congress,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  of 
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the  Senate,  and  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  of  the  House,  on 
which  the  distinguished  gentleman 
who  Just  preceded  me  serves. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  what  the  situa- 
tion is  here.  Here  we  have  a  situation 
where  bills  are  sulmiltted  to  the  Feder- 
al Government,  are  paid  and  then  are 
audited.  The  inq)ector  general  comes 
in  and  he  follows  the  auditor.  The  in- 
spector general  has  the  great  misfor- 
tune of  not  being  listened  to  by  the 
auditors  or  by  the  contracting  officers 
unless  they  are  so  moved  to  do. 

D  2100 

Now  one  must  ask  is  that  right?  The 
harsh  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  amend- 
ment only  becomes  operative  after  the 
audit  procedure  has  faUed  to  correct 
problems  that  protect  the  company's 
Interest  and.  in  reality,  the  Secretary 
has  faUed  to  act.  Then,  under  the 
amendment,  the  inspector  general  can 
go  in  and  can  take  action  to  correct 
waste,  fraud  and  abuse  not  reachable 
under  any  other  device. 

Last  year,  the  inq>ector  general  tes- 
tified before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  he  said.  well,  everything 
was  fine.  This  year,  he  testified  before 
our  committee  after  we  pointed  out 
how  moneys  were  being  expended  for 
dog  boarding;  monejrs  were  being  ex- 
pended for  illegal  payments  overseas; 
moneys  were  being  expended  for  en- 
tertainment, for  purchase  of  liquor 
moneys  were  being  expended  for  en- 
tertainment and  for  gifts  and  dona- 
tions in  violation  of  law.  We  pointed 
out  how  it  was  found  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  submarines  near  comple- 
tion were  torn  i4>art  so  that  parts  of 
those  same  submarines  could  be  used 
to  complete  other  submarines. 

The  inspector  general  said  he  had  no 
way  of  being  able  to  address  these 
problems.  I  say  it  is  time  that  we  get 
our  Defense  Establishment  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  have  to  audit  first 
and  then  pay.  You  have  to  have  mech- 
anisms to  retrieve  the  money. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  busy 
with  matters  like  Nicaragua;  he  is  busy 
with  important  issues  like  SALT  H;  he 
is  concerned  deeply  about  problems  of 
Communist  penetration  in  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  he  is  concerned  about  broad 
issues  of  national  policy.  What  we  try 
to  find  out  is  who  is  seeing  to  it  that 
corporate  Integrity  is  being  adhered  to 
and  who  is  seeing  to  it  that  the  tax- 
payers are  being  protected,  and  that 
we  can  afford  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  an  inspector 
general  who  is  independent;  it  is  won- 
derful to  have  the  most  advanced 
technology  in  the  world,  but  it  does 
not  do  you  a  bit  of  good  if  you  cannot 
afford  to  defend  the  country. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr,  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  jriekUng. 

The  problem,  and  the  gentleman  has 
touched  it,  and  I  want  to  underscore 
it.  The  point  that  we  have  tried  to 
maintain  throughout  setting  up  these 
inspectors  general  is  not  to  put  them 
on  the  management  team  and  not  to 
give  them 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  amendment 
does  not  put  them  on  the  management 
team. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Well,  it  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  inspector  gener- 
al simply  can  withhold  the  continu- 
ation of  payments  under  the  contract. 
He  is  not  put  on  the  management 
team.  I  will  be  delighted  to  read  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  if  he  de- 
sires, but  I  hi4>pen  to  be  short  of  time. 
The  gentleman  simply  mlsimderstands 
the  amendment.  The  inspector  general 
is  i4>pointed  by  the  President.  He  is 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  He  is  inde- 
pendent. The  only  power  that  this 
amendment  gives  the  inq>ector  gener- 
al is  the  ability  to  withhold  payments 
or  to  debar  contractors.  That  does  not 
withhold  payments  or  to  debar  con- 
tractors. "That  does  not  put  him  on  the 
management  team. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  M<rhlgan 
[Mr.  DnfGBJ.]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hortoh  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dihckll  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  HobtomI. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  language  that 
makes  the  difference  here  is  the  lan- 
guage after  the  two  paragraphs  that 
you  mentioned,  which  says  that  those 
things  having  been  foimd,  it  says. 
"The  inspector  general  may  immedi- 
ately suspend  payments  under  the 
contract."  That  is  a  new 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  applaud  that,  and  I 
point  out  that  does  not  make  him  a 
part  of  the  management  team.  It 
simply  lets  him  st<v  rascality.  Now.  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  make  tUm 
part  of  the  management  team,  I  am 
sure  that  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment will  be  delighted  to  consider  that 
amendment.  I  will  tell  him  it  does  not 
make  him  a  part  of  the  management 
team;  it  simply  lets  him  stop  rascality 
indifference,  slothfulness,  laziness, 
and  disregard  of  public  responsibility 
by  the  management  team. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  inspector  gener- 
al may  also  revise  the  schedule  for 
such  payments  or  suspend  or  debar 
the  contractor. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  does  not  make 
him  a  member  of  the  management 
team.  It  simply  lets  him  stop  rascality. 
Now,  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  ap- 
plaud rascality  in  the  interest  of  the 
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management  team,  then  ao  be  it.  I  do 
not.  I  want  to  stop  it;  I  do  not  know 
how  elae  to  stop  It. 

Mr.  HORTON.  So  do  I.  and  that  is 
why  we  have  got  the  inspectors  gener- 
aL  If  he  does  not  have  the  independ- 


Mr.  DDfOELL.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  comes  up  to 
my  office  with  one  of  the  most  plain- 
tive tales  about  how  he  cannot  control 
this  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  down 
there.  I  have  been  invited  to  breakfast 
by  the  Secretary  on  many  occasions, 
and  he  cries  on  my  shoulder  about  his 
total  inability  to  address  the  problems 
of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  his  De- 
partment I  think  that  finally  it  is 
time  that  the  Congress  do  a  little  bit 
of  something  to  put  somebody  in 
there. 

Now.  It  is  said  that  these  inspectors 
general  are  to  be  mean  Jimkyard  dogs. 
I  say  hallelujah  brother,  let  us  hope 
they  are.  because  the  things  that  we 
found  in  connection  with  our  inquiries 
into  corporate  int^rity  under  the  se- 
curities laws  with  regard  to  the  han- 
dling of  defense  contracts  by  some  of 
these  contractors  are  a  shame  and  a 
disgrace.  They  are  a  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic's money.  They  are  abuse  of  the 
public  trust.  They  are  the  most  scan- 
dalous and  outrageous  matter  that 
cannot  be  reached  by  the  present 
system.  I  think  it  is  time  we  did  some- 
thing to  correct  that  abuse. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  HoBTOir]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  What  you  have  done 
under  this  new  amendment  is  give  new 
authority  to  the  Inspector  general 
which  takes  him  out  from  under  the 
law  that  we  now  have  which  permits 
him  to  be  independent. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  We  have  simply 
given  him  the  power  to  correct  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  of  which  there  is  a 
vast  abundance  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  treated 
to  a  dramatic  presentation  of  Ideas.  A 
dramatic  presentation  that  does  not 
teU  us  anything  about  this  amend- 
ment that  is  accurate,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yortc  was  attempting 
to  explain  with  accuracy  what  the 
amendment  would  do. 

I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  con- 
cerning the  explanation  that  he  was 
unable  to  present  when  we  were  treat- 
ed to  such  a  dramatic  display. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DntoBx]  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  regard,  and  who  I  also  be- 
lieve wants  to  ferret  our  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse.  But  under  the  law  that  we 
have  set  up  for  inspectors  general,  we 


were  ^ry  careful  in  divising  that  law 
to  not  get  the  inspectors  general  in- 
volved in  the  type  of  activity  that  is 
proposed  in  this  amendment.  That  is 
what  I  said  earlier.  The  amendment  is 
well  intended,  but  it  is  misguided.  Be- 
cause if  you  put  the  inspectors  general 
in  thia  responsibility,  you  are  going  to 
take  aWy  from  him  the  ability  to  be 
independent  to  ferret  our  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  You  do  not  want  to,  in  my 
Judgment,  put  him  in  that  situation. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Defense 
does  lUve  the  authority  to  act  on 
these  proposals  or  these  recommenda- 
tions df  the  inspectors  general.  All  of 
the  adthority  that  is  needed  that  you 
are  talking  about  giving  here  to  the  in- 
spectot*  general  is  lodged  right  now 
with  ttie  Secretary  of  Defense.  There 
is  no  aeed  to  have  this  additional  au- 
thority put  on  the  inqpectors  general. 

Wheh  you  do  this,  you  take  away  his 
ability,  you  take  away  his  ability  to 
ferret  out  waste,  fraud  and  abuse.  I 
comm#nd  the  inspector  general  of  the 
department  of  Defense  for  what  he 
has  b<en  doing.  He  has  to  report  to 
the  Congress:  he  has  to  report  to  the 
Secretuy  of  Defense,  and  it  is  made 
public  las  to  what  he  is  doing.  It  now  is 
up  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
debar,  to  suspend  or  take  whatever  im- 
mediate action  to  revise  the  schedule 
for  si|ch  payments.  Those  activities 
are  prbperly  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense. 

Nobddy  expects  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  do  all  that,  but  he  has  people 
that  can  make  those  kind  of  decisions. 
But  do  not  put  it  on  the  back  of  the 
inspectors  general  or  you  are  going  to 
take  araray  the  independence  that  we 
have  vpry  carefully  crafted  in  the  laws 
that  hiive  been  passed  setting  up  these 
17  inspectors  general. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  thf;  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemai|. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlemaii  for  s^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  that  I  recall  when  we  set  up  the 
Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral.  and  that 
was  tlie  debate,  that  was  what  we  were 
arguidg  about.  Are  we  setting  up  a 
czar  that  can  be  all-powerful  and  abro- 
gate tf)  himself  all  these  powers?  We 
were  Assured,  we  were  reassured  time 
and  titne  again,  no.  he  does  not  have 
that  atithority  and  we  are  not  going  to 
give  hfan  that  authority,  he  will  simply 
be  an  Independent  agent  to  ferret  out 
the  takta  and  present  them  and  others 
will  make  the  decision. 

Now,  what  we  are  saying  is  that  by 
this  amendment  he  not  only  is  going 
to  be  the  investi^tor.  he  will  be  the 
proseclitor,  he  will  be  the  Judge,  he 
wiU  b4  the  Jury;  he  is  the  whole  ball  of 
wax.  , 
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I  know  \i  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
how  it  was  I  presented  when  we  set  up 
the  position.  I  do  not  think,  even  in 
today's  diiiate  of  trying  to  correct 
abuses,  thi^  is  what  this  House  wants 
to  set  in  place.  I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I 
think  we  ought  to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  and  I  would  Just  like  to  add.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  many  times  we  see 
people  all  daught  up  in  the  fire  of  the 
moment,  the  political  attractiveness  of 
a  particular  cause  that  is  in  the  head- 
lines during  a  current  period  of  time, 
and  we  taUe  scnnething  that  is  worth- 
while in  oul-  existing  laws  and  corrupt 
it  in  order  to  respond  in  an  seemingly 
attractive  |way  to  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

This  amendment  would  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  concept  of  the  inspectors 
general  It  is  working  well.  Let  us  not 
louse  it  upt  Let  us  defeat  the  amend- 
ment.        I 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

BCr.  Chaiman.  let  us  again  review 
what  this  Amendment  does.  It  says  if 
the  inqieoor  general,  based  upon 
audits  of  the  DOD,  finds  that  there 
have  been  excessive  charges  to  the 
United  States  by  the  contractor,  the 
lO  may  immediately  suspend  pay- 
ments to  the  contractor,  revise  the 
schedule,  and  so  on.  It  does  not  do 
what  has  been  purported  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  amendment. 

Let  me  s^  this:  This  amendment,  in 
my  Judgment,  is  extraordinarily  mod- 
erate. I  wobld  prefer  a  much  tougher 
i4>proach.  I  had  an  amendment  at  the 
desk  that  I  have  not  offered,  and  will 
not  this  evening,  that  talks  about 
mandatory  5-year  debarment. 

We  do  business  in  my  hometown,  on 
BCain  Street,  a  small  commimity  and 
somebody  cheats  you.  if  one  of  your 
suppliers  cheats  you.  you  Just  quit 
doing  business  with  him.  You  say, 
"Well,  we  kre  not  talking  about  your 
hometown;  we  are  talking  about  the 
Department  of  Defense."  It  is  even 
more  impoftant  in  that  case. 

Mr.  HOATON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOIIOAN  of  North  Dakota. 
When  I  fidfsh  my  statement.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  yield. 

It  is  even  more  important  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  defense  of  this 
country.  If  contractors  cheat  this  Gov- 
ernment of  ours,  then  by  God,  we 
ought  to  ake  effective  action,  and 
that  is  all  Mre  are  talking  about  on  the 
floor  tonlg  It.  If  we  have  some  people 
that,  it  is  1  »amed  in  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle, cheat  t  le  Government  out  of  $300 
or  $400  or  115.000  as  a  welfare  queen, 
we  have  pe  >ple  doing  cartwheels  to  try 
and  tightef  things  up  and  change  the 
law. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  in- 
dicated to  the  gentleman  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man had  finished. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  In 
this  case,  we  have  examples  of  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  that  are  not  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars:  it  is  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollar  and  millions  of 
dollars. 

In  the  middle  part  of  the  country 
where  I  come  from,  if  you  steal  a  1962 
Ford,  somebody  is  liable  to  put  you  in 
JaU  for  it.  Out  here  you  can  forge  time 
cards.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  forged,  and  you  can  admit  to  it 
when  you  are  done,  and  you  can  exhib- 
it fraudulent  billings  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  you  get  a  slm>  on  the 
wrist. 

The  reason  we  are  here  now  is  that 
the  inspector  general  has  told  us  that 
there  is  not  now  an  effective  remedy 
to  deal  with  that.  In  fact,  some  people 
who  have  committed  fraud  against 
this  Government  have  gotten  new  con- 
tracts after  they  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  fraud. 

I  say  there  is  something  wrong. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  They  found  244  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  fraud  Just  look- 
ing at  a  few  overhead  accounts.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  inspector  general 
says  he  needs  and  he  wants  this 
power.  He  says  he  cannot  do  enough 
to  stop  it  unless  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  in- 
dicated I  would  be  glad  to  yield  in  Just 
a  moment. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  talking  now 
about  millions  of  dollars  in  a  defense 
budget  that  is  approaching  $300  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  some  of 
us  are  saying  let  us  get  tough,  let  us  do 
the  right  thing  with  respect  to  con- 
tractor abuses. 

I  have  woriced  for  a  defense  contrac- 
tor, and  I  understand  there  are  some 
very  good  defense  contractors  in  this 
country  and  they  have  given  this 
country  the  right  kind  of  materials, 
the  right  kind  of  weapons  sjrstems 
that  gives  this  country  strength:  but  I 
also  know  there  are  some  crooks  out 
there. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I  in- 
dicated to  the  gentleman  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  when  I  complete  my 
statement. 

Mr.  HORTON.  You  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  so  I 
thought  you  were  finished. 

lb.  DORGAN  OF  North  Dakota.  I 
indicated  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to 
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the  gentleman  when  I  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  talk  about  getting  tough 
ought  to  exhibit  their  willingness  to 
get  tough  when  we  have  votes  like 
this.  It  is  time  for  those  of  us  who  say 
we  are  against  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse 
to  support  reasonable  and  legitimate 
approaches,  such  as  the  Hertd  amend- 
ment, that  simply  gives  to  the  inspec- 
tor general  the  opportunity  and  abili- 
ty, when  the  inspector  general  finds 
these  overcharges,  to  suQiend  pay- 
ments. That  is  the  simplest  of  rane- 
dies.  in  my  Judgment,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  on  Earth  anyone  could 
oppose  that  sort  of  amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  overcharges  to 
the  Federal  Government.  If  you  are 
opposed  to  overcharges  to  the  Federal 
Government,  then  it  seems  to  me  you 
ought  to  support  a  remedy  that  the  in- 
spector general  says  does  not  now 
exist.  I  get  tired  of  reading  about  con- 
tractor abuses  and  then  discovering 
that  even  though  scnneone  has  plead- 
ed guilty  to  fraud,  they  get  a  new  con- 
tract or  they  are  not  debarred.  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  tougher  than  this,  but 
I  am  willing  to  support  this. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

lii.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  YoiiL 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man'lg^yleldlng. 

Mr.lTphalrman.  whm  we  talk  about 
getting  I  tough  on  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  you  are  looking  at  one  of  the 
principal  qjonsors  of  the  first  legisla- 
tion that  created  an  injector  general 
We  would  not  have  the  testim<»iy 
before  Mr.  Dimnu.  or  before  any 
other  agency  in  this  government  or 
the  Congress  by  an  inspector  general 
if  we  had  not  Introduced  that  legisla- 
tion. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  to 
the  gentleman  and  the  other  people 
who  are  arguing  for  this  is  that  you 
are  taking  away  the  Independence. 
However  you  want  to  call  It.  you  are 
taking  away  the  Independence,  and  to 
try  to  put  me  on  the  side  of  people 
who  are  condoning  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse,  you  are  dead  wrong,  and  I  am 
saying  to  the  gentleman  he  li  going  to 
take  away  the  principal  agent  for  pull- 
ing out  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  if  you 
make  him  a  Judge,  a  proMCutov.  and 
all  the  other  things  that  you  have 
talked  about  doing. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reclaiming  my  time,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question. 

The  gentleman  asserts  that  the  in- 
spector general  wHl  lose  his  or  her  In- 
dependoMie  because  of  this  amend- 
ment. Would  the  gentleman  please  teU 
me  how  on  Earth  this  dlml^shes  the 
independence  of  the  IG? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  EtoaoAir]  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dobcaii 
of  North  Dakota  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  4  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  de- 
scribe for  me  how  on  Earth  the  inq)ee- 
tor  general  could  be  described  as 
having  less  independence  if  this 
amendment  passes? 

Mr.  HORTON.  If  the  genUeman 
would  yield.  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  In  the  very  begin- 
ning, when  we  first  created  the  inspec- 
tor general,  and  whatever  that  inspec- 
tor gmeral  might  have  said  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  or  to  any  of  the  other  people, 
when  we  crafted  this  legislation,  we 
crafted  it  so  that  the  injector  gener- 
al's principal  reqwnsibllity  Is  to  ferret 
out  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  it  is 
clearly  defined.  We  did  not  want  to 
make  him  a  court.  We  did  not  want  to 
make  him  an  arbiter.  We  did  not  want 
to  get  him  into  calling  the  shots  as  to 
what  would  be  done  with  regard  to 
prosecution.  That  rests  in  the  Sect«- 
tary  of  Defense  and  the  Attorney  Goi- 
eraL 

If  you  do  the  things  that  you  are 
talking  about  doing  here,  to  give  him 
these  authorities,  you  are  going  to  put 
a  different  crown  on  him,  or  put  him 
in  a  different  realm,  which  is  going  to 
create  problons  for  him  being  Inde- 
pendent and  doing  the  Job  he  Is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  answered  the 
question.  The  fact  is  that  it  does  not 
change  the  inspector  general's  inde- 
pendence. The  fact  is.  this  language 
does  not  change  his  appointment,  does 
not  change  his  duties. 

I  am  saying  I  vplaud  the  gentleman 
for.  In  jresteryear.  developing  the  in- 
spector general  approach.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  defense  budget  that  has 
doubled  in  the  last  S  years.  We  ai« 
talking  about  abuse  and  waste. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DOROAN  of  North  Dakota.  If 
the  gentleman  will  let  me  finish  my 
statement,  we  are  talkhig  now  about  a 
major  problem  of  major  proportions. 
When  we  talk  about  the  budget  issues 
and  the  appropriations  bills  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  we  debate  over  $4 
million  or  $40  million,  and  now  we  are 
talking  about  big  bucks  and  big  deci- 
sions. 

It  se«ns  to  me  if  you  really  want  to 
tackle  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  you 
deal  with  this  kind  of  amendment,  be- 
cause as  the  gentleman  said,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  probably  ought  to 
take  care  of  these  problems.  The  in- 
spector general's  report  of  1984.  for  all 
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those  who  have  remd  it.  documents 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  not 
taking  care  of  these  problems,  and 
that  is  precisely  why  we  need  another 
aivroach.  and  it  is  exactly  why  this 
Hertel  amendment  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed by  this  House.  The  failure  to  adopt 
that  amendment  will  be  a  signal  from 
this  House  that  we  are  not  interested 
in  getting  tough  on  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse.  I  am  interested  and  I  expect 
the  majority  of  this  House  feels  simi- 
larly. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  I  go  again.  I 
guess,  and  I  regret  having  to  do  it.  but 
I  think  we  are  being  caught  up  in 
something  here  that  is  reaching,  to 
me.  rather  disturbing,  certainly  even 
alarming  proportions.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  are  involved  in  an  excess  of  zeal 
that  is  outstripping  our  Judgment  as 
to  wliat  we  are  doing  and  what  the  ul- 
timate connotations  of  doing  it  are. 
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I  am  not  concerned  about  whether 
or  not  the  inspectors  general  are  or 
are  not  more  or  less  independent  I  am 
not  here  to  look  after  inspectors  gen- 
eraL  I  am  here  to  try  to  participate  in 
a  rational  legislative  process  to  accom- 
plish the  public  good.  I  do  not  see  in 
this  legislation  that  we  are  going  to  ac- 
compUsh  a  public  good. 

I  am  somewhat  amazed  and  ap- 
palled, not  in  the  context  of  what  it 
does  to  some  functionary  called  an  in- 
spector general,  but  I  am  concerned  in 
the  orthodox  context  of  American  Ju- 
riqDrudence  that  we  would  deign  to 
legislate  something  that  says  the  in- 
apector  general,  based  upon  an  audit 
that  determines  their  excessive 
charge,  may  then  take  very  egregious 
actions  against  the  person  who  has 
made  that  excessive  charge. 

Now.  are  they  excessive  charges?  If 
in  fact  they  be,  if  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  appropriate  process 
they  are  excessive,  then  indeed  let 
there  be  sanctions.  There  should  be 
sanctions.  But  let  us  put  this  in  the 
real  world.  The  inqjector  general  acts 
based  upon  an  audit.  Audits  performed 
by  whom?  Some  GS-4,  OS-5,  OS-6,  or 
GS-7? 

There  are  all  kinds  of  auditors. 
There  are  good  auditors  and  bad  audi- 
tors. Hopefully,  we  do  not  have  any 
real  bad  auditors  working  for  the  U.S. 
Government,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  some  OS-7  auditor,  because 
he  works  for  the  Defense  Contract 
Agency  or  some  inspector  general,  is 
the  absolute  arbiter  of  whether  some- 
thing is  "excessive"  or  whether  it  is 
not  excessive,  and  if  that  GS-7  says. 
"Oh.  that  is  excessive,"  then  immedi- 
ately all  these  sanctions  come  down 
upon  someone.  There  is  no  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  of  Contract  Appeals, 
no   determination   by   anyone   other 


than :  the  inspector  general,  a  very 
busy  man  with  hundreds  of  audits  on- 
going and  thousands  of  auditors  doing 
them,  who  has  to  sign  off  and  does 
sign  off  on  an  audit  report  at  some 
Junction  when  it  says  that  that  is  an 
exceaive  cost. 

Mr  J  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  question 
of  tl^tse  who  are  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abus4  and  those  who  are  against  it.  I 
do  ndt  think  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  is  for  waste,  fraud,  and 
abus4.  but  we  must  have  some  logical, 
somei  equitable,  some  ratiozud  process 
of  determining  what  is  and  what  is  not 
an  excessive  charge  and  what  is  or 
what  is  not  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

I  have  heard  that  phrase,  "waste, 
and  abuse,"  even  before  I  came 
Halls.  It  is  beautiful  rhetoric, 
it  frequently  on  the  hustings 
but  imtil  tonight  I  am  not 
awart  that  I  ever  saw  proposed  to  be 
put  in  the  United  States  Code  some- 
thing as  loosely  undefined  as  "waste, 
frau4,  and  abuse,"  An  auditor  says 
something  is  excessive,  there  is  no 
appefJ  or  no  determination  other  than 
an  ai|ditor  at  some  point  in  time  says 
it  is  excessive,  and  so  we  are  going  to 
subject  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  to  this  kind  of  sanction. 

I  siy  to  the  Members  that  our  de- 
fense contractors  are  not  boimd  by 
law.  They  have  no  obligation  of  citi- 
zenship that  is  different  from  yours 
and  mine  that  says  they  are  required 
to  blp  on  contract  work  for  the  De- 
partitient  of  Defense,  and  if  we  are 
goin^  to  pass  outrageously  harsh,  un- 
reali«tic,  unthinking  measures  such  as 
this,  then  you  look  out,  if  you  are 
really  concerned  about  the  cost  of  de- 
fens^  contracting  in  this  country,  be- 
cause the  defense  contracting  sources 
are  going  to  dry  up.  Contractors  are 
not  going  to  expend  millions  and  po- 
tent^lly  billions  of  dollars  in  costs  to 
havejsome  GS-6  say,  "That  was  an  ex- 
cessive item  of  cost,  it  is  disallowed, 
and  jrou  are  barred  henceforth  Vfrom 
cont^tcting.  The  progress  payments 
and  I  any  other  payments  are  sus- 
pen<f 

CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore,  the 
time  [of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.JBAnMAiil  has  expired. 

(Bf  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Batb- 
MAH  Vas  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addl- 
tionip  minute.) 

Bill  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
centunly  hope  that  we  are  at  a  point 
certainly  by  now  in  our  deliberations 
when  enough  is  indeed  enough. 

I  gm  reminded  of  my  father  who 
told  me  throughout  my  childhood, 
"Son.  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  people 
who  say  they  are  going  to  heaven,  but 
all  of  them  who  say  they  are  going 
ain'tigoing  to  get  there." 

Thiere  are  a  lot  of  people  in  this 
Hou^e  who  are  against  waste,  fraud, 
and  ^buse.  I  am  against  waste,  fraud, 
and  jabuse,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
thes  I  excesses  are  going  to  get  us  to 


the  elimlBation  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse,  and  economical  defense  con- 
tracting, any  more  than  everyone  who 
sajrs  they  are  going  to  heaven  is  going 
to  get  there. 

Mr.  BIfOOKS.  Vtt.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  slQrike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  an^  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

-  Mr.  Charman,  no  one  in  this  House 
is  more  interested  in  improving  con- 
tracting procedures  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  than  I  am.  My  record  is 
clear.  OnUr  last  Congress  my  bill  open- 
ing defene  procurement  to  greater 
competitipn  was  iM?proved  in  this 
House  anf  is  now  being  implemented. 
Now,  I  would  agree  with  those  who 
say,  "we  must  make  sure  that  contrac- 
tors who  compete  in  the  process  and 
contract  with  the  Government  operate 
in  an  honest,  above-board  manner." 
Again,  I  agree  with  that  sUtement, 
but  in  my  view,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Hertcl  is  not  an  appro- 
priate anskrer. 

While  I  fully  support  the  concept  of 
suspending  payments  or  revising  the 
schedule  f  f  payments  as  possible  rem- 
edies whe^  a  contractor  is  found  to  be 
making  excessive  charges  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  authorizing  the  Inspector 
general  to  take  such  actions  unilater- 
ally would  seriously  impede  the  inde- 
pendent operation  of  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  These  actions,  whlclr 
would  be;  permitted  by  this  amend- 
ment, ar«  clearly  program  operating 
functions. 

As  spon^r  of  the  original  legislation 
creating  mspectors  general  in  the  de- 
partments and  major  agencies  of  this 
Government,  I  strove  to  assure  that 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  was 
separatedl  from  the  operating  func- 
tions in  order  not  to  compromise  the 
audit  and  investigative  functions  of 
the  Inspector  General  Office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  inspector 
general's  'responsibility  to  ferret  out 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
officials  (^n  what  corrective  measures 
need  to  be  taken.  It  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  prokram  officials  to  take  action 
against  tl^ose  contractors  who  are  not 
dealing  honestly  and  fairly  with  the 
Government. 

Let  me  ireiterate  my  support  for  im- 
proving the  accountability  of  contrac- 
tors to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
let's  not  do  that  at  the  expense  of 
weakening  the  independence  of  the 
Office  ctf  Inspector  General  and 
making  t^at  office  less  effective  in  the 
long  run. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  g  intleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCX)KS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentl(  iman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DIi::KINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
spent  a  irood  bit  of  my  life  dealing 
with  the  law  mjrself,  and  I  was  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  would  agree 
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with  me  that  the  analogy  would  be  apt 
to  say  that  if  we  do  this,  it  is  like 
saying  we  would  make  the  chief  of 
police  or  the  sheriff  the  final  arbiter, 
saying.  "We  don't  need  a  prosecuting 
attorney,  we  don't  need  a  Judge,  we 
don't  need  a  Jury,  we  are  Just  going  to 
let  the  chief  of  police  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter. If  he  finds  corruption,  waste, 
fraud,  or  abuse,  he  will  make  the  deci- 
sion, he  wlU  make  the  sentence,  and 
there  will  be  no  appeal." 

Is  that  a  reasonable  analogy? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  essentially 
right.  The  inspector  general  is  not  a 
Judge.  He  is  not  a  district  Judge,  he  is 
not  a  circuit  court  of  appei^  Judge,  he 
is  not  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 
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He  is  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  His  Job  is  to  make 
recommendations  and  ferret  out  dif- 
ferences and  difficulties  within  the 
contracting  procedures  within  that 
Department.  That  is  what  his  Job  is. 
He  is  not  a  Judge. 

I  made  basically  the  same  argument 
when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General 
thought  they  were  Judges  and  said 
part  of  the  law  we  passed  was  not  con- 
stituUonal.  That  is  not  their  Job.  That 
belongs  to  the  courts. 

We  have  got  to  keep  the  Constitu- 
tion in  mind  and  let  the  people  who 
are  Judges  make  Judgments.  Let  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General 
make  their  recommendations.  Let  the 
inspector  general  make  recommenda- 
tions, but  it  is  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  they  are  the 
ones  that  are  supposed  to  actually  run 
the  organization,  not  the  inspector 
general. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  lUi.  Hortoh],  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Brooks]  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Horton,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Yorlt 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  remarks.  I  concur  100  per- 
cent with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
with  regard  to  the  inspector  general 
and  the  role  that  the  Inspector  general 
has  in  ferreting  out  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse. 

I  want  to  underscore  one  of  the 
things   the   gentleman   pointed   out, 
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which  I  have  tried  to  point  out  to 
those  who  are  supporting  this  amend- 
ment, and  that  is  that  when  we 
framed  the  legislation  creating  the 
first  inspector  general  and  every  one 
of  the  inspectors  general  subsequent 
to  that,  we  tried  very  carefully  to 
make  certain  that  he  does  not  get  into 
program  management,  that  he  does 
not  have  this  role  that  would  be  given 
to  him  under  this  amendement  and 
that  is  the  secret  of  the  ability  of  the 
inspector  general  to  ferret  out  and  call 
the  shots  with  regard  to  waste,  fraud, 
and  abuse. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point.  I  want 
to  say  that  in  every  agency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment where  you  have  an  inspector 
general,  we  have  made  clear  that  the 
inspector  general  is  not  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  is  not  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  He  is 
not  the  Secretary  of  anything.  He  is 
not  superimposed  on  top  of  the  ap- 
pointed  heads  of  our  Government 
agencies  and  departments  and  he 
should  not  be.  If  we  had  ever  tried  to 
make  the  inspector  general  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  the  Secretary  of  aU  the  Depart- 
ments in  the  Government,  we  would 
have  been  run  out  of  town.  It  is  fool- 
ish. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Itx.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  If  I  have  time.  I  yield 
to  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  HORTON.  The  other  point  that 
I  would  make  is  that  under  the  amend- 
ment, after  certain  conditions,  it  states 
that  the  inspector  general  may  imme- 
diately suspend  pasnnents  under  the 
contract,  revise  the  schedule  for  such 
payments  or  suspend  or  debar  the  con- 
tract in  order  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Those  are  addi- 
tional duties  which  inspectors  general 
do  not  now  have. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  And  should  not  have: 
that  belongs  to  the  operating  func- 
tions.  

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Idr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  i^ 
predate  the  gentleman  shielding.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  him. 

The  reason  I  am  for  the  Hertel 
amendment  is  because  at  the  present 
time  the  contracting  officer  is  virtual- 
ly the  final  word  on  all  contracting  ac- 
tions or  changes. 

What  really  concerns  me  imder  the 
inspector  general  statute,  when  an 
audit  uncovers  an  irregularity,  the  in- 
spector general  issues  the  recommen- 
dation to  the  contracting  officer  to 
make  the  correction,  but  the  contract- 
ing officer  can  either  accept  the  rec- 
ommendation or  ignore  it. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  I  say  this  with  great  admi- 
ration for  the  chairman  of  the  Gov- 
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emment  Operations  Committee,  to 
make  these  contracting  officers  virtu- 
ally the  final  word  on  aU  contracting 
actions  or  changes. 

That  is  why  we  are  in  trouble,  in  my 

view. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimxber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  try  to 
see  if  we  can  get  a  time  limit  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  about  10  min- 
utes as  a  time  limit.  5  minutes  for  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HertklI.  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  5  minutes  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  DiooHsoir]. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  this  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Mtohtfri  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman   from   California   [Mis. 

BOXKR]. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  body  has  a  way 
of  making  stralghtforwarxl,  dear- 
thinking  legislation,  into  a  Jumble.  It 
twists  it  around  and  it  makes  it  some- 
thing it  is  not.  I  think  we  saw  that  in 
the  revolving  door  bill  and.  fortunate- 
ly, my  colleagues  saw  that,  where  we 
had  a  very  straightforward  dear- 
thinking  piece  of  legislation  that  was 
really  torn  apart  on  this  House  floor, 
but  it  passed. 

I  think  the  Hertel  legislation  falls 
into  that  same  category.  It  authorizes 
the  inspector  general  to  stop  payment 
in  the  case  of  waste,  fraud,  abuse  or 
excessive  charges  and  gives  him  the 
authority  to  debar  contractors  when 
routine  Pentagon  auditor  procedures 
fail 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  this  is  a  very 
moderate  piece  of  legislation.  I  fchtn^ 
what  we  are  saying  is  that  the  system 
is  not  woridng.  The  American  people 
are  tired  of  overcharges.  They  are 
tired  of  paying  to  kennel  people's  dogs 
and  they  are  ready  to  give  the  inspec- 
tor general  a  little  bit  more  power. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  I  strongly  support 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Dickihsoh]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  we  have  been  replete  with 
debate  on  both  sides. 

Honestly,  if  we  had  ever  known  that 
we  would  anticipate  giving  the  inspec- 
tor general  what  is  proposed  here,  we 
would  never  have  approved  it  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  never  antldpated, 
and  the  authors  of  the  amendment 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
from  which  this  authorization  or  legis- 
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latkm  cune  testified  that  we  do  not 
want  to  make  him  the  Judse.  the  Jury 
and  the  prosecutor.  This  is  beyond  the 
concept  that  anyone  ever  had.  He  is  an 
invesUgator  to  make  a  report  To  give 
him  more  authority  than  that  is  to 
pervert  the  office.  I  think  It  is  a  mis- 
take. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  we 
would  vote  this  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reoogniaes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Haam.]. 

Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  show  very  clearly  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion.  This  really 
should  be  called  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  fitnn  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  DtmsLL]  pointed  out  when 
his  EInergy  and  Conunerce  Committee 
held  hearings  on  this  problem  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  examples  were 
outrageous:  but  the  worst  part  was 
when  the  lnq>ector  general  finally 
found  the  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  re- 
ported it,  recommended  the  changes, 
rec(»nmended  debarment  and  other 
things,  nothing  happened.  That  is  the 
most  tragic  thing. 

Too  many  people  in  the  Department 
are  pointing  fingers  that,  well,  that 
person  should  have  made  the  decision. 
We  do  not  have  to  do  It  In  this  case. 
We  do  not  have  to  stop  the  contract  in 
this  case,  on  and  on  and  on. 

Yet  I  went  over  the  figures  earlier. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  inspector 
general  finds  this  waste  and  this 
fraud,  nothing  In  many  cases  is  done 
about  It  whatsoever.  Why  do  we  hire 
him  to  find  It  if  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  It? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  DniGSLL]  pointed  out,  under  this 
amendment  the  inspector  general 
would  still  be  independent.  We  Just 
give  him  more  Independent  power.  We 
do  not  take  any  of  his  Independence 
away.  We  let  him  say  in  the  most  ex- 
treme cases,  when  nothing  is  done 
about  the  fraud  that  he  has  found, 
that  he  can  stop  the  contractor  and  he 
can  debar  that  contractor  for  the 
future. 

Now.  the  American  people  say  that 
we  are  responsible  for  running  the 
Government  We  are  responsible  for 
running  that  Pentagon,  where  we 
q>end  over  $300  billion  a  year.  They 
want  to  say  that  the  buck  stops  some- 
place. In  this  case,  we  say  that  the  in- 
spector general  who  is,  as  was  pointed 
out,  i«>Polnted  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  that  kind  of  independ- 
ence so  we  cannot  have  this  finger 
pointing  around  anymore.  Once  the 
case  of  fraud  la.  found,  something 
should  be  done  about  it.  It  should  be 
stopped.  That  contract  should  be 
stopped.  That  contractor  should  be  de- 
barred for  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to   give   this   Inspector   general   the 
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powor  to  stop  the  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuae.  that  is  going  on  so  we  can  go 
homi  and  actually  say  we  have  done 
som4  thing  about  it  very  definitely.  We 
hava  changed  the  systcon. 

If  you  think  the  system  Is  all  right 
the  fray  It  is,  if  you  think  there  are  no 
Ions,  if  you  think  the  energy  and 
terce  Committee  did  not  bring 
Just  awful  stories  of  waste,  then 
votejagainst  my  amendment. 

If  tyou  are  unhappy.  If  you  want  to 
change  Uie  system.  If  you  want  some- 
bod^  to  be  in  charge,  somebody  to 
have  the  final  lay.  somebody  to  stop 
this  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  this  em- 
lent  this  tragedy,  then  vote 
this  amendment 
CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
MldMgan  [Mr.  Hbosl]. 

Tbe  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chatrman  being  in  doubt  the  Commit- 
tee Alvlded.  and  there  were— ayes  26, 
noes  26. 


Mt.    HERTEL    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  Recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  176,  noes 
240,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  189] 
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Messrs.  OROTBERO,  FAZIO,  and 
RODINO  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

D  2200 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  we  have  still 
two  amendments  left  to  title  vm. 
Title  vm  is  the  procurement  reform 
section  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  wrap  up  title  Vm. 

We  have  two  more  amendments. 
One  amendment  Is  an  amendment 
that  wUl  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Ixvnn].  The 
second  is  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  California 
[Mrs.  BozKRl. 

It  seons  to  me  that  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
I*vi»ri  and  Mr.  Smitb's  amendment 
is  one  on  which  a  nimiber  of  people 
would  like  to  have  a  colloquy,  but  I 
think  the  Committee,  at  any  rate,  is  in 
a  position  to  accept  that  amendment. 

I  think  that  will  take  very  little 
time. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
would  prefer  that  we  deal  with  her 
amendment  tomorrow  morning. 

I«t  me  try  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest The  unanimous-consent  request 
would  be  that  we  would  do  the  Levine 
amendment  tonight  That  upon  the 
completion  of  the  Levine  amendment, 
the  Committee  would  rise  and  tomor- 
row morning  we  would  do  the  Boxer 
amendment  as  the  last  amendment  to 
title  vm  with  a  1-hour  time  limit  to 
be  divided,  one-half  hour  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman herself  and  one-half  hour 
by  an  opponent  to  her  amendment, 
and  we  would  do  that  first  thing  to- 
morrow morning.  In  which  case  we 
would  be  able  to  finish  here,  I  would 
think,  in  about  15  to  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Just 
ask  our  distinguished  chairman 
whether  or  not  we  have  gone  long 
enough  tonight 

The  gentlonan  from  California  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  California  both 
have  serious  amendments.  I  think 
they  are  entitled  to  serious  debate. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  would  It 
not  be  prudent  In  the  Interests,  of  the 
defense  of  our  coimtry,  if  wewould 
call  it  a  day  tonight  and  come  back  to- 
morrow morning? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  If  I  could  remark  to  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  yield  under 
my  reserva^Ucm. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  What  we  are  going  to  do 
Is  In  effect  what  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest, because  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  Mr.  Lbvihs's 
amendment,  there  is  an  Important  col- 
loquy  to  take  place  between  Mr. 
I'VDR  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  SntATToir].  but  on  balance. 
I  think  we  can  aooq)t  the  Levine 
amendment.  That  is  not  going  to  **W 
a  long  time. 

The  gentlewoman  frmn  California's 
amendment  we  are  going  to  put  off 
until  tomorrow,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  we  will  deal  with  It  within  a  1- 
hour  time  limit  Uanorrow  morning 
when  we  start  and  that  Is  the  end  of 
MUeVm. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me? 

BCr.  BADHAM.  Further  lewrvlng 
my  right  to  object  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.      

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  have  had  a 
number  of  inquiries,  and  of  course  I 
cannot  respond,  but  would  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Lbvibb], 
who  will  offer  the  ammdment  Is  It  an- 
ticipated that  he  would  also,  evoi  if  It 
is  accepted,  would  ask  for  a  Rboobo 
vote?    

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  No. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  the  answer  in 
the  negative? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  If  the 
amendmqit  is  accqtted.  I  will  not 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Bflr.  BADHAM.  Further  leaerving 
the  right  to  object  may  I  ask  what  is 
embodied  in  the  amendment  from  the 
gentleman  fnun  Callfomla  about 
which  I  have  not  been  previously  in- 
formed? 

BCr.  ASPIN.  It  Is.  If  I  could  reqwnd 
to  the  gentleman,  the  dual  sourdng 
amendment  that  we  were  discussing  in 
the  committee  this  morning. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection Is  heard. 

AMimnmT  oviBKD  BT  Ma.  uviMs  or 

CAUFOniA 

Blr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUowk 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  I^vnis  of  Call- 
fornia:  At  the  end  of  title  vm  (page  143, 
after  line  19).  add  the  foUowtng  new  geetion: 

sac   WL   MULnPLB   SOinCBS   FOB   HAJOK   DC 

nma  AOQUismoN  PBOGRAMa 

(a)  m  OtmuL.— <1)  Chapter  1S7  of  tiUe 
10.  United  States  Code,  ig  i^wtdfil  by  In- 
serting after  aectlon  3M5  the  f oUowlnc  new 
section: 

devdopMcnt  of  mdti- 


"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
begin  full-gcale  engineering  development 
under  a  major  prognun  untQ— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  preparea  a  plan  for 
competition  under  the  mogram;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  gubmltg  to  the  Com- 
mitteea  on  Armed  Servlceg  of  the  Senate 
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and  Houge  of  RepreaentaUves  a  report  de- 
acrfbinc  that  plan. 

"(2)  Bach  ooDtrmct  for  the  development 
and  acquisition  of  the  system  under  the  pix>- 
gram  (and  of  each  major  gubayatem  under 
the  program)  shall  be  awarded  in  aocoid- 
anoe  with  the  plan  prepared  under  paim- 
graphd).  *^^ 

"(3)  The  rqtort  required  by  pangraph 
(IXB)  ahan  be  gutamltted  not  later  ti»T)  the 
■ubmlagkm  of  the  budget  materlala  the  Sec- 
retary gubmltg  to  Oongreag  for  the  fiacal 
year  for  which  the  Initial  requeat  ig  made 
for  appropriatlong  for  full^eale  engineerinc 
development  of  the  program. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  propoaes  to  reviae  a 
competition  plan  prepared  under  pangnph 
(1)  after  the  report  on  the  irian  la  gubmltted 
undo-  that  paragraph,  the  Secretary  ghaU 
aubmlt  to  the  committeea  a  report  deacrlb- 
ing  the  propoaed  rerigion.  Sut^  a  revision 
may  not  be  implemented  untfl  60  dayg  after 
the  report  on  the  revision  Is  received  by 
those  committeea. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  gbaU  Include  in  the 
competition  plan  for  a  major  program  an  es- 
timate of  whether  market  oondltiaaa  for 
aucfa  gystem  (and  each  gutfli  gubayatem) 
ezigt  guch  that  the  Secretary  has  a  leaaooa- 
ble  expectation  that  there  vffl  be  competi- 
tive alternative  sources  of  supply  for  the 
gystem  (and  each  such  subsyatem)  through- 
out the  period  from  the  »«*g*™'«^  of  full- 
■cale  engineering  devdopmcnt  through  the 
end  of  production  under  the  program. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary's  — H.<««tt  ihmIt 
paragraph  (1)  that  conuietltive  alternative 
awoea  of  supply  wlU  ezlst  later  proves  in- 
correct In  that  fewer  than  two  rcspoiMive 
proposals  are  received  in  reply  to  a  request 
for  proposals,  the  Secretary  shall  revise  the 
conwetitkm  plan  in  accordance  with  aubaee- 
tion  (cXl). 

"(3)  Each  contract  (including  a  fidlow-on 
contract)  for  fuU-acale  engineering  develop- 
ment  or  production  under  a  major  program 
shall  be  entered  into  using  competitive  pro- 
cedures. 

"(cXl)  In  preparing  the  prntlans  of  a  plan 
that  are  required  by  subsectian  (b)— 

"(A)  if  the  Secretary  detennlnes  that  com- 
Petitive  alternative  aouroes  of  supply  with 
respect  to  the  system  lot  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  system)  would  not  otherwise  be  avafl- 
able  throughout  the  fuU-acale  engineering 
development  of  the  system  lot  major  sub- 
system), the  Secretary  shall  provide  In  the 
plan  for  the  award  of  contracts  under  the 
program  ao  as  to  provide  and  »»'■«»'»»»»'  gt 
least  two  aourceg  of  gupply  for  fuU-acale  en- 
gineering development:  and 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  detennlnes  that  al- 
ternative sources  of  snpidy  with  respect  to 
the  system  (or  a  mator  subsystem  of  the 
aystem)  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
throughout  the  productloo  of  the  system 
(or  msjor  subsyrtem),  the  Secretary  shall 
movMe  In  the  plan  for  the  award  of  con- 
tracts imder  the  mogram  so  as  to  i»ovlde 
and  maintain  at  least  two  sources  of  supply 
f or  produetkm. 

"(2)  If  a  competition  plan  iiKlwlfs  a  provi- 
sion required  by  paragraph  (IXB),  the  plan 
shall  also  provide  that  of  the  total  AtMa^ 
amount  of  contracts  awarded  for  a  fiacal 
year  for  productlcm  of  the  gygtem  (or  major 
subsystem)— 

"(A)  the  amount  awarded  to  the  ccmttac- 
tor  whose  proposal  was  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States  abaU  be  greater  thMi 
the  amount  awarded  any  other  contractor 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  awarded  any  other  con- 
tractor ghaU  be  guffident  to  enable  that 
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eontnctw  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
plurality  of  the  next  production  contract 
for  the  ayatem  (or  major  aubayatem). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahaU  determine  which 
propoaal  la  moat  advantageoua  to  the  United 
Statea  by  eonatderinc  price  and  other  fac- 
ton  Included  In  the  aoUdtation  for  propoa- 
ala  for  the  contract. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  waive  provlaons  of 
a  tdan  required  by  paragraph  (1)  if  the  Sec- 
retary determlnea  that  the  propoaal  of  the 
contractor  aubmitUnc  the  propoaal  that  ia 
the  aeoQod  moat  advantageoua  to  the  United 
Statea  ia  not  within  a  competitive  range  (aa 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  of  the  pnmoa- 
al  that  ia  the  moat  advantageoua  to  the 
United  Statea. 

"(5)  In  carrying  out  thia  aubaectlon.  the 
Secretary  may  provide  that  the  reQuire- 
menta  of  a  coo^etltion  plan  are  latiafied 
even  though  the  contractora  do  not  develop 
or  produce  identical  ayatona  if  the  ayatema 
developed  or  produced  aerve  aimilar  func- 
tiona  and  compete  effectively  with  each 
other. 

"(dXl)  In  preparing  a  competition  plan 
for  a  major  program,  the  Secretary  (aubject 
to  para^aph  (4»  may  waive  the  require- 
menU  of  aubaectlona  (b)  and  (c)  with  re- 
spect to  that  program  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termlnea that  the  application  of  thoae  aub- 
aectlona to  that  program— 

"(A)  would  matrrlally  increase  the  total 
coat  of  the  program;  or 

"(B)  would  unreasonably  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  total  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  report  submitted 
under  aubaectlon  (aXl)  with  reapect  to  that 


"(A)  ahaU  Include  notice  that  such  waiver 
has  been  made:  and 

"(B)  shall  aet  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver,  together  with  supporting  documen- 
tation of  comparative  cost  and  schedule  esti- 


"(3)  The  exerdae  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  respect  to  the  application  of 
subaeetiona  (b)  and  (c)— 

"(A)  to  tuU-acale  engineering  development 
of  the  program:  and 

"(B)  to  production  of  the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1)  if  the  waiver  would 
cauae  the  total  coat  of  either  the  major  de- 
velopmmt  programa  or  the  major  produc- 
tion mograma  for  which  all  such  waivers 
have  been  granted  to  exceed  SO  percent  of 
the  total  coat  of  all  the  major  development 
programa  or  the  major  production  pro- 
grama. req>ecUvely,  that  enter  full-scale  en- 
gineering development  after  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(f )  In  this  secUon: 

"(1)  'Ifajor  program'  means  a  major  de- 
fense awpiiaition  program,  aa  auch  term  Is 
defined  In  section  139a(a)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  llajor  sub^nrtem',  wltti  reapect  to  a 
major  program,  means  a  subayatem  of  the 
system  developed  under  the  program  for 
which— 

"(A)  the  amount  for  reaearch,  develop- 
ment, teat,  and  evaluation  is  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amount  specified  in  section 
13Sa(aXlXB)  of  this  UUe  aa  the  reaearch, 
development,  teat,  and  evaluation  ftmding 
criterion  for  identification  of  a  major  de- 
f enae  aoQuiaition  program:  or 

"(B)  the  amount  for  production  is  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  amount  q>ecif  led  in  sec- 
tion 13«a(aXlXB)  of  this  tiUe  aa  the  produc- 
tion funding  criterion  for  identification  of 
major  defenae  acquisition  program.". 


(3)  l|ie  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  sucli  chapter  ia  amended  by  Inaerting 
after  the  item  relating  to  aection  3306  the 
f oUow6ig  new  Item: 

"3305a.   Major   programa:   development  of 
mtUtiple  aourcea." 

(b)  Hrriuiivt  Dats.— Section  330Sa  of  title 
10,  United  Statea  Code,  aa  added  by  aubaec- 
tlon (a),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  major 
defensf  aoquiaition  programa  for  which 
funds  for  full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment ^re  first  provided  for  a  f  iacal  year 
after  flKal  year  1986. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  (during 
the  Heading).  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanltnous  (Mnsent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  (xuisidered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  |he  Rbcobd. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  •  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Thei«  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairfnan.  I  offer  a  modification  to 
the  atiendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  included  in  the 
amendment  at  this  point. 

Thq  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tenu>ore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.jBADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  we  have  a 
copy  of  the  modification  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  I  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  that  the  modification  be 
included  in  the  amendment? 

Thare  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  modification  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lcvnix]  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  subsection  (aX3)  of  section  330Sa  of 
title  1#.  United  States  Code,  as  proposed  to 
be  ad^ed  by  the  amendment,  strike  out 
"(and  of  each  major  subsystem  under  the 
progrtfen)"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and 
each  ointract  for  the  development  and  ac- 
»n  of  a  major  subajntem  imder  the 
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|e  out  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b) 
section  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  A  contract  for  full-scale  mgliteering 
development  or  production  (including 
followton  eontraeta)  under  a  major  program 
may  not  be  entered  Into  ualng  procedurea 
other  than  competitive  procedurea  under 
the  authority  of  dauae  (1)  or  elauae  (7)  of 
secUot  3304(c)  of  this  UUe. 

In  Subaection  (cXlXB)  of  auch  aecUon. 
insert  "compeUUve"  after  "determlnea 
that". 

Th^  text  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  th^  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Lcvnii]  as  modified,  is  as  follows: 

Amttdment  offered  by  Mr.  Livnn  of 
Califotnia  aa  modified:  At  the  end  of  UUe 
vm  ^Mge  143,  after  line  19),  add  the  fol- 
^.owing  new  aection: 

SBC   an.   miLTIPLI   80UBCIS   P(«   MAJOR   DB- 
FINSB  AOQUISmON  PtOGRAMS. 

(a)  H  OiiinAL.-(l)  Chapter  137  of  UUe 
10,  Ui  ited  SUtea  Code,  la  amended  by  In- 
serUni  r  after  secUon  3306  the  following  new 
secUoa: 


retary 
year  for 
for  appropi 
develi 

"(4)  If 
compeUUoi 
(1)  after 


"(aXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  not 
begin  fuU-dcale  engtnewing  development 
tmder  a  maJw'  program  untO— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  prepares  a  plan  for 
conu>eUUon  luitder  the  program:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  aubmlta  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Of  RepresentaUves  a  report  de- 
scribing thai  plan. 

"(3)  Each' contract  for  the  developmrat 
and  acqulaltion  of  the  system  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  each  contract  for  the  develop- 
ment and  acqulslUon  of  a  major  subsystem 
under  the  ph)gram.  shaU  be  awarded  In  ac- 
cordance wfth  the  plan  prepared  under 
paragraph  ( 

"(3)  The  [report  required  by  paragraph 
(IXB)  ahall  be  aubmitted  not  later  than  the 
aubmiaaion  if  the  budget  materiala  the  See- 
to  Congreas  for  the  f  iacal 
the  initial  requeat  is  made 
for  fuU-Bcale  engineering 
the  program. 
Secretary  propoaea  to  reviae  a 
plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
report  on  the  plan  la  aubmitted 
under  that  paragraph,  the  Secretary  ahall 
submit  to  Uie  committees  a  report  describ- 
ing the  prsDoaed  revision.  Such  a  revision 
may  not  be  implemented  until  60  days  after 
the  report  Ion  the  revision  is  received  by 
those  committees. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  ahall  Include  in  the 
compeUUoni  plan  for  a  major  program  an  ea- 
timate  of  whether  maricet  condiUona  for 
auch  system  (and  each  such  subsystem) 
exist  such  that  the  Secretary  has  a  reaaona- 
ble  expectation  that  there  wHl  be  OMnpeU- 
Uve  altemiiuve  sources  of  supply  for  the 
system  (and  each  stich  subsyaton)  through- 
out the  penod  from  the  beginning  of  full- 
scale  en^n4ering  development  through  the 
end  of  prodaction  under  the  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary's  estimate  under 
paragraph  (1)  that  compeUUve  altemaUve 
sources  of  ^pply  will  exist  later  proves  in- 
he  fewer  than  two  reaponalve 
received  in  reply  to  a  requeat 
the  Secretary  shall  reviae  the 
compeUUoni  plan  in  accordance  with  subaec- 
Uon(cXl).  I 

"(3)  A  contract  for  full-scale  engineering 
development  or  production  (including 
follow-on-c^tracts)  under  a  major  program 
may  not  be  entered  into  ualng  procedurea 
other  than  compeUUve  procedures  under 
the  authority  of  clause  (1)  or  clause  (7)  of 
secUon  330^0  of  this  UUe. 

"(cXl)  In  preparing  the  portions  of  a  plan 
that  are  re(|[iired  by  subsecUon  (b>- 

"(A)  if  thi  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
peUUve altonaUves  sources  of  supply  with 
respect  to  tne  system  (or  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  system)  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able throu^out  the  full-scale  engineering 
development  of  the  system  (or  major  sub- 
ay8t«n),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  In  the 
plan  for  the  award  of  contracts  under  the 
program  soi  as  to  provide  and  maintain  at 
least  two  sofurces  of  supply  for  full-scale  en- 
gineering development;  and 

"(B)  if  thi  Secretary  determines  that  com- 
peUUve altsmaUve  sources  of  supply  with 
respect  to  t^  system  (or  a  major  subsystem 
of  the  systcfn)  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  production  of  the 
system  (or  najor  subsystem),  the  Secretary 
shall  provii  e  in  the  plan  for  the  award  of 
eontraeta  uider  the  program  so  as  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  at  leaat  two  sources  of 
supply  for  I  reduction. 


correct  In 
proposala  i 
for  prop 


"(3)  If  a  oompeUUon  plan  Includes  a  provi- 
sion required  by  paragraph  (IXB).  the  plan 
shaU  also  provide  that  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  contracts  awarded  for  fiscal  year 
for  produeUon  of  the  system  (or  major  sub- 
system)— 

"(A)  the  amount  awarded  to  the  contrac- 
tor whoae  propoaal  waa  moat  advantageoua 
to  the  United  Statea  ahall  be  greater  than 
the  amount  awarded  any  other  contractor 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  awarded  any  other  con- 
tractor ahall  be  aufficient  to  enable  that 
contractor  to  compete  effectively  for  the 
plurality  of  the  next  production  contract 
for  the  ayatem  (or  major  aubayatem). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  ahall  determine  which 
propoaal  ia  most  advantageoua  to  the  United 
Statea  by  conaldertng  price  and  other  fac- 
tors Included  In  the  soUdtaUon  for  prx^oa- 
als  for  the  contract. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  waive  provisions 
of  a  plan  required  by  paragraph  (l>  if  the 
Secretary  determlnea  that  the  propoaal  of 
the  contractor  aubmitUng  the  propoaal  that 
is  the  second  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  is  not  within  a  compeUUve 
range  (as  deWmlned  by  the  Secretary)  of 
the  proposal  that  is  the  moat  advantageous 
to  the  United  SUtea. 

"(S)  In  carrying  out  this  subaecUon,  the 
Secretary  may  provide  that  the  lequire- 
menta  of  a  compeUUon  plan  are  satisfied 
even  though  the  contractors  do  not  develop 
or  produce  idmUcal  systems  if  the  systems 
developed  or  produced  serve  similar  func- 
tions and  compete  effectively  with  each 
other. 

"(dXl)  In  preparing  a  competition  plan 
for  a  major  program,  the  Secretary  (aubject 
to  paragraph  (4))  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  subaeetiona  (b)  and  (c)  with  re- 
spect to  that  program  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  appllcatirai  of  those  sub- 
sections to  that  program— 

"(A)  would  materially  Increase  the  total 
cost  of  the  program;  or 

"(B)  would  unreasonably  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  total  program. 

"(3)  If  the  Secretary  grants  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  report  submitted 
under  subsection  (aXl)  with  respect  to  that 
program— 

"(A)  ShaU  Include  notice  that  such  waiver 
has  be«i  made:  and 

"(B)  shall  set  forth  the  reasons  for  the 
waiver,  together  with  supporting  documm- 
Ution  of  comparative  cost  and  schedule  esti- 
mates. 

"(3)  The  exercise  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  made  sepa- 
rately with  reapect  to  the  appUcation  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)— 

"(A)  to  full-acale  engineering  development 
of  the  program;  and 

"(B)  to  production  of  the  program. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  grant  a  waiver 
under  paragraph  (1)  U  the  waiver  would 
cause  the  total  cost  of  either  the  major  de- 
velopment programs  of  the  major  produc- 
tion programs  for  which  all  such  waivers 
have  bera  granted  to  exceed  SO  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  aU  the  major  development 
programs  o^  the  major  production  pro- 
grams, respectively,  that  enter  fuU-scale  en- 
gineering development  after  fiscal  year 
1986.  ' 

"(f)  In  this  section: 

"(I)  'Major  program'  means  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program,  as  such  term  is 
defined  In  section  139a(a)  of  this  titie. 

"(3)  'BCaJor  subsystem',  with  reapect  to  a 
major  program,  means  a  subsystem  of  the 
system  developed  under  the  program  for 
which— 
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"(A)  the  amount  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  ia  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  amount  fpiMifled  in  aection 
139a(axlXB)  of  thia  title  aa  the  leaeaich, 
devekminent.  teat,  and  evalua^Uon  funding 
criterion  for  identifleatlon  of  a  major  de- 
fense acquisition  program;  or 

"(B)  the  amount  for  production  ia  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  mMw^it  wpf^UtA  In  aec- 
tion 130a(aXlXB)  of  thia  title  aa  the  produc- 
tion funding  crttetton  for  idenUflcaUon  of  a 
major  defenae  aoquiattlon  prograoL". 

(3)  The  table  of  aectlooa  at  the  hft"»«t»«g 
of  auch  chapter  la  amended  by  inaerting 
after  the  item  relating  to  aection  3305  the 
following  new  item: 

"3306a.  Major  programa:  devdopment  of 
multlide  aouroea.". 

(b)  EvracnvB  Dan.— Section  3305a  of  title 
10.  United  Statea  Code,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a).  ShaU  apply  with  remeet  to  major 
defenae  acquisition  programa  tar  which 
funds  for  fuU-acale  engineering  develop- 
ment are  first  provided  for  a  fiscal  year 
after  fiscal  year  1986. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

ttx.  Chairman,  understanding  the 
hour,  but  also  understanding  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  at  the  request  of  the  chair 
of  the  committee  I  will  now  proceed  at 
this  time  with  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Manbers.  there  is 
something,  as  I  think  has  bem  evident 
throughout  this  debate  today,  serious- 
ly wrong  with  our  military  procure- 
ment system. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  lieing  wasted 
every  year  as  a  result  of  outrageously 
overpriced  spare  parts,  poorly  built 
weapons,  contractor  TiwlffMUtancp.  and 
bureaucratic  incompetence. 

We  cannot  <»ntlnue  to  conduct  busi- 
ness as  it  has  been  conducted  in  the 
past  Unless  we  have  meaningful  re- 
forms in  the  procurement  system,  this 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  will  under- 
mine our  security  Just  as  severely  as 
any  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  amendment  which  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Smith]  and  I  pro- 
pose will  make  significant  changes  in 
the  procuronent  system,  and  has  the 
potential  to  address  many  of  the  prob- 
lems which  now  plague  that  system. 

Put  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
amendment  will  require  that  all  major 
weapons  and  their  subsystems  be  pro- 
cured competitively.  It  would  prohibit 
the  Secretary  of  Defenae  from  begin- 
ning full-scale  engineering  develop- 
ment of  a  weapon  imtil  he  has  submit- 
ted a  plan  to  Congress  ensuring  com- 
petition throughout  the  life  of  the 
program. 

This,  purely  and  simply,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  a  competition  amendment.  If 
the  Secretary  cannot  state  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  alter- 
native sources  of  supply  would  exist  in 
the  future,  he  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  second  source  of  sum>ly. 

In  such  cases,  our  amendment  would 
require  the  award  of  two  contracts, 
with  the  majority  awarded  to  the  con- 
tractor whose  proposal  is  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  United  States.  The  re- 
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mainder  of  the  contract  would  go  to  a 
second  producer. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  amendment, 
the  competition  requirement  is  satis- 
fied, even  though  the  contractors  do 
not  produce  identical  syrtems,  as  long 
as  both  perform  similar  functions  and 
compete  effectively  with  each  other. 

D  3010 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  while  I 
■incerely  regret  that  the  unanimous- 
wmsent  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  was  objected  to  and  we 
have  to  be  here  at  this  hour,  I  do 
think  the  Members  are  mtitled  to  an 
explanation  of  this  amendment.  Let 
me  try  to  do  so.  briefly. 

The  amendment,  as  I  described.  wiU 
yield  the  following  botefits  to  our  na- 
tional security: 

Krst.  it  wHl  ixdect  competition  into 
the  defense  industry,  an  industry 
which  has  been  characterised  by  sole- 
source  contracts  and  lltUe  if  any  teal 
competition. 

Second,  it  would  provide  greater  in- 
centives to  contractors  to  hold  down 
price  and  improve  the  quality  of  the 
weapons  they  bullcL 

Third,  it  would  help  broaden  and 
strengthen  our  industrial  base. 

Fourth,  it  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  with  greater  flexibility 
in  choosing  who  should  and  who 
should  not  receive  future  contracts. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  obviously  not  solve  all  of  the  prob- 
lems which  plague  the  defense  indus- 
try, but  it  will  address  many  of  them. 
While  it  may  not  be  the  ultimate  pro- 
curement reform,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant starting  point  that  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues.  Both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  have 
written  editorials  calling  this  the  nuwt 
important  reform  measure  now  pend- 
ing before  Congress. 

I   include   those   editorials   in  the 
RacoBo  at  this  point: 
(Ftom  the  Washington  Poat.  June  18. 1985] 
PaocnKKifxm  RiFoaii 

The  House  will  be  caDed  upcm  this  week 
to  make  a  series  of  decbdons  on  mOitary  imo- 
curement  reform,  a  complicated  aubject  on 
which  it  is  eaaier  to  ahowboat  than  be  seri- 
ous. The  system  as  It  stands  seems  rife  with 
abuses  and  resistant  to  diange.  Congress 
needs  to  revise  rules.  The  moblem  la  finding 
the  regulatory  choke-poinf  how  to  prv- 
acribe  without  putting  the  system  in  a  strait 
Ja^et  that  would  be  worse  than  what 
exists. 

Several  amendments  are  pending  to  the 
defenae  authoriatUon  biU  that  Is  to  be 
taken  up  beginning  today.  The  moat  impor- 
tant ia  probably  one  by  Repa.  Denny  Smith 
and  Md  Levine,  House  chairmen  of  the 
Umtary  Reform  Caucus,  to  increase  compe- 
tition in  contracting.  Measrs.  Smith  and 
Levine  are  still  negotiating  some  of  the 
terms  with  House  Armed  Services  CHialrman 
lies  Aq}ln.  They  want  his  support  As  it  last 
stood,  the  amendment  would  require  the 
Defenae  Department  to  have  a  procurement 
plan  for  every  major  weapons  system.  That 
plan  would  have  to  list  "alternative  sourcea 
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of  wpply"  for  the  ■jatem  and  each  of  tto 
lUior  oompoQcnts.  Where  it  oould  Uet  on^ 
one  aouree.  tbe  deputaBent  would  In  acme 
CMeebe  required  to  devdop  en  elteraattve. 
The  letttnc  of  eontnete  would  then  have  to 
be  ecmiMftttlve  In  aU  but  a  certain  peroent- 
ace  of  caaea.  Whidi  percent  and  exactly 
what  la  meant  by  competitive  are  amonc  the 
■ubieeta  aUll  under  dtaeuMkn. 

The  Pant  agon  Hyi  there  la  no  need  tcr 
thia  kind  of  retfmen.  that  Ooiwreaa  la  beinc 
meddBeaome  ("miawnanaglng*'  la  the  term 
that  la  uaed)  and  that  mudi  more  of  current 
oontraetlnc  la  oompetlttve  than  the  public 
haa  been  led  to  bdtere.  Tbe  refonnera  aay 
that  the  Fentaaon'a  definition  of  oooipetl- 
tlve  la  a  rubber  one  and  that  genuine  conpe- 
tttkm  win  ferine  down  eoata.  They  have  acme 
hofTor  atortea  to  prove  It  We  hope  the  re- 
fonnera and  Mr.  Avin  can  agree  on  an 
amendment  that  the  HOuae  win  paaa. 

A  aeoond  amendwient  would  Umlt  Itema 
for  which  conttaetora  can  bill  the  Pentagon 
In  the  name  of  "overhead."  No  more  kennel 
feea  for  ezecutlvea'  doga.  It'a  a  good  amend- 
ment; the  Pentagon  aeema  to  need  the  help. 

A  third  propoaal  aeeka  to  deal  wlh  the 
probieut  of  the  ever-whIrrIng  rewdvlng  dow. 
Under  current  law,  mllttary  otfloera  and  d- 
vfllan  defenae  offlrlala  can  go  to  work  for 
defenae  oontraetora  with  whom  they  have 
been  dealing.  But  for  two  yeara  they  cannot 
work  In  aalea  of  weapooa  they  were  heliring 
to  buy  whenatni  In  aenlee.  Two  members, 
Charlea  Bennett  and  Barbara  Boxer,  want 
the  rule  tightened  ao  that  for  two  yean  offl- 
eera  and  offlrlala  oould  not  take  any  Job 
with  oontracton  over  whom  they  had  "sig- 
nlfleant  procurement  reaponatbOlty."  Tbe 
Armed  Servleea  Ooramtttee  aaya  this  would 
keep  the  moat  senior  officers  and  officials 
out  of  tbe  defenae  industry  altogether  upon 
leaving  the  Pentacon.  Ita  view  is  that  this 
would  create  a  recruitment  iwoUem,  not  so 
ruatti  for  the  Industry  as  for  the  military 
and  future  administrations;  the  committee 
would  exempt  those  with  Jurisdiction  over 
more  than  one  contractor. 

A  hard  caU.  No  one  wanta  to  make  laws 
baaed  on  a  preaumptkm  of  venality  on  the 
part  of  people  who,  afterall.  are  aerving 
their  country.  But  whatevo'  is  done,  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  pubUc  ssked  to  support  a 
$300  bOUon  defenae  budget  have  more  ss- 
suranoe  of  Integrity  in  the  use  of  that 
money  than  it  haa  now. 

tPtoa  the  New  York  Timea] 
To  Clbui  Up  THB  DBBras  Mna 

For  defenae  contraeton,  the  best  deodor- 
ant ia  competition.  Fat  lack  of  it.  they  have 
slid  en  masse  into  a  stench  of  fraud  and 
deceit,  an  army  of  aocountanta  and  auditors 
and  a  f eetoon  of  regulatiaaa  have  merely  of- 
fered the  excuae  to  add  exceaatve  overhead 
ehargea  without  aeeuring  simple  hcmesty, 
much  koB  efficiency  or  quality. 

Read  the  latest  charge-sheet  fnnn  the 
Fentagon'a  Inapector  OeneraL  Nine  of  the 
Pentagon'a  ten  largeet  oontraettus,  and  46 
of  the  largeat  100.  are  under  criminal  tnvea- 
tlgatkm.  McDonndl  Douglaa  and  Rodcwell 
are  being  InveatigBted  tm  alleged  misstate- 
ments of  cost.  Oeneral  Dynuniea  for  sub- 
contractor kk^hacka,  iwoduct  aubatttutlon. 
aecurity  lapses,  defective  pricing,  cost  dupli- 
cation and  falae  claims.  Tockheed  for  wrong 
labor  diargea.  Boeing  for  mt»»^HT.y  ii^^r 
and  material  coats.  Oeneral  Electric  for 
falae  claims,  defective  pricing  and  product 
substitution.  United  Technologies  for  sub- 
oontrsctor  kickbacks,  bribery  and  defecUve 
pricing.  Raythem  for  labor  miacharglng 
and  product  substitution.  Utton  for  bribery 
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false  claims  and  bld-rlgglng. 
(or  defective  pricing  and  falalfylng 
Texaa  Inatrumenta  for  product  aub- 
stitutlin.  Northrop  tar  falae  program  pay- 
ments. 

Much  of  the  trouble  impUea  a  more  basic 
maladf— bad  management.  Without  the 
goad  off  competition,  contractors  have  fallen 
short  of  even  their  own  standards  of  effi- 
ciency. The  numbo'  of  hours  a  contraetor 
ftlm^4^  a  Job  should  require,  divided  by 
the  hours  actaially  taken,  la  a  telling  index 
of  effklency.  In  competitive  Industriea  It's 
close  |o  M  percent  But  according  to  data 
obtained  by  the  Air  Force  and  reported  In 
the  National  Journal.  General  Dynamica  la 
only  SI  percent  efficient  In  buildbg  the  F- 
16  fighter.  Rodnrea  bullda  the  B-IB 
bombct'  at  S4  percent  efficiency,  and 
Hugh*  Aircraft  makea  the  Maverick  mlaaUe 
at  an  Appalling  21  pooent.  Efficiency  la  far 
hlghe^  where  procurement  ia  competltlvr. 
Raytheon  bullda  the  Sidewinder  mlaaOe,  a 
oontnfct  it  shares  with  Ford  Aeroapooe,  at 
7S  peiseut, 

Confress  Is  keen  to  improve  military  pro- 
curem^t.  In  the  House.  IM  members  have 
now  Joined  the  military  reform  caucus.  It 
has  tl|e  ideal  instrument  in  an  amendment 
framed  by  Representatives  Denny  Smith  of 
Oregoii  and  Mel  Levlne  of  California.  They 
wouldirequlre  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
state  in  advance  for  all  new  weapons  how  he 
will  provide  for  competitive  procurement. 
They  would  require  at  least  two  sources  for 
every  weapon,  unlem  that  can  be  shown  to 
cause  excqDtional  cost  or  delay. 

Even  If  the  permitted  msjdmum  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  weapons  budget  is  then  walvored 
through  this  loophole,  that  would  raise  the 
oomp^tively  let  contracts  from  6  percent 
to  60. 

Confe>etitlon  would  make  contractors 
reform  themselves  with  a  mintmntn  of  regu- 
lation; If  in  addition  the  Pentagon  oould 
learn  not  to  overdesign  weapons,  and  Con- 
greas  not  to  let  parochial  interests  deter- 
mine liotes  m  national  security,  there  would 
be  fefrer  $059  sshtrays  and  many  more 
weapolis  of  high  quality  and  affordable 
price. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Along 
with  my  colleagues  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
SMTrsl,  I  \irge  my  oolleagues  to  gup- 
port  this  amendment  Its  passage,  Mr. 
Chainnan.  will  make  a  mAjor  contribu- 
tion toward  obtaining  meaningful 
competition  and  eHmlnatlng  the 
waste  fraud,  and  abuse  which  now 
plag\|e  our  procuronent  syston. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  under 
what  I  understood  to  be  an  agreement 
with  the  House,  the  committee  was  to 
have  risen  at  10  o'doek.  The  hour  of 
10  o'olock  having  come  and  gone,  I  ree- 
ogniflBd  that  fact  and  I  felt  that  if  we 
were  going  to  have  an  ammdment 
befoite  us.  then  It  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed snd  not  passed  lightly  or  ill-ad- 
vlaedly. 

We*  have  an  amendment  before  us 
that  in  substance  would  cause  us  to 
say  as  a  legislative  body:  We  have  met 
the  etiemy  and  the  enemy  is  us. 

I  suggest  to  the  membership  of  this 
Hotiab  that  the  hour  is  late  and  we 
probably  should  not  even  be  here  dis- 
cussl|ig  this  amendment  at  this  time 
becaoae  an  agreement  was  made  earll- 
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would  not.  But  I  suggest 
altering  mto  a  very  seri- 
Ion  here,  having  been  sug- 
Member  of  this  House,  not 
of  the  committee,  by  a 
Member  of  this  House,  not  a  member 
whp  attends  hearings,  by  a  Member  of 
this  Housd  who  suggested  at  one  point 
we  should  [have  the  Israelis  chedi  out 
our  weapons  systems  usbig  live  pigs- 
live  pigs,  if  you  will— oisuring  and  en- 
couraging jxnnpetition. 

I  suggest  to  the  membership  of  this 
House  th^t  10  o'clock  at  night  is  a 
little  late:  to  discuss  these  kinds  of 
amendments. 

I  canno^  deny  that  omipetltion  is 
somethin^that  we  should  have  in  the 
procuremait  of  military  goods.  We 
have  had  bropoaals  to  have  competi- 
tion on  viftually  every  weapon  system 
*nd  everf  item  of  every  weapon 
system  thAt  we  have  had.  But  to  sug- 
gest for  1  minute  that  the  mtire  proc- 
ess is  faulty,  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  is 
something  less  than  appropriate. 

We  havei  been  told  from  time  to  time 
that  we  should  have  competition  for 
the  engin^  that  drives  the  M-1  tank; 
we  have  been  told  from  time  to  time 
that  we  uiould  have  competition  for 
the  fighter  plane  that  Is  the  main 
flghter  plane  that  drives  the  Air  Force 
of  the  United  States:  we  have  been 
told  from! time  to  time  that  competi- 
tion Is  the  essence  of  this  and  the  es- 
sence of  ttiat,  where  competition  has 
already  taken  place. 

I  would  Just  stiggest  to  the  body,  at 
10:15  toniiht,  that  if  we  really  want  to 
discuss  tUs  proposition,  we  ought  to 
do  it  imdc^  the  fullest  sense  of  debate 
and  do  it  tomorrow  morning,  not  after 
an  agreen^nt  has  been  made  when  we 
would  rise  as  the  Committee  at  10 
o'clock  tonight. 

I  reqiediully  ask  the  House  to 
reject  this  amendment,  if  It  Is  going  to 
be  put  at  I  this  hour,  and  return  to  it 
ive  serious  debate  tomor- 

LTTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Le  the  last  two  words. 

this  amendment  has 

as  has  been  said,  the  ideal 

for  procurement  reform 

the  most  Important  piece 

to  be  Introduced  this 

rer.  as  the  chairman  of  the 

on  Procurement  of  the 

Services  Committee,  I 

out  that  we  have  not 

on  this  issue,  and  the 

>f  the  committee  have  asked 

to  clarify  some  of  the  lan- 

te  committee. 

major  switch  in  our  pro- 
process,  as  the  gentleman 
|omla  has  Just  Indicated,  and 
I  am  no  more  hi4>py  to  be  here  on  the 
floor  at  tl|is  hour  than  he  is,  but  if  we 
are  going;  to  at  least  understand  the 
bill,  I  would  like  to  have  a  colloquy 
with  the  gentleman  from  California 
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with  remect  to  uomt  of  the  items  *h%X, 
are  In  the  amendment  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  if  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  I^vml.  the  mAjor  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  Is  to  requlie 
two  sources  for  every  new  major  acqui- 
sition propam;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  happy  to 
engage  the  gentleman  In  this  colloquy 
and  I  must  say  that  that  Is  not  correct 
This  amendment  does  not  maiyint^  2 
sources  for  each  voMiat  program. 

The  purpoae  of  the  amendment  is  to 
encourage  oompeUtlon  tar  all  new 
wemxms  that  are  produced  after  1986. 
but  it  does  not  mandate  two  sourees 
for  each  new  major  program. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Well,  the  legisla- 
tion indicates  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  not  begin  fuU-«cale  engi- 
neering until  he  prepares  a  plan  for 
competition  under  the  program  and 
submits  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  a  renort  describing  that  plan, 
and  that  as  1  read  the  legislation,  the 
competition  would  be  by  no  means  of 
two  separate  sources.  Is  that  not  the 
case?     

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  That  Is 
not  the  case. 

I«t  me  try  to  be  as  clear  as  I  possibly 
can  about  this.  The  Secretary  must  as 
the  gentleman  indicated,  submit  a 
plan  for  competition.  And  pursuant  to 
that  plan  for  competition.  I  should  say 
to  the  genUanm.  if  oompetiticm 
exists,  then  the  Secretary  has  the  abil- 
ity either  to  sole  source  or  dual  source 
the  wei4M>ns  syston.  If  in  fact  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  no  effective 
means  of  competition  exist,  at  that 
point  the  Secretary  moves  toward  the 
dual  sourdng. 

D  2220 

All  that  this  amendment  does  is  re- 
quire competition:  when  there  is  no  ef- 
fective competition  It  needs  to  be  put 
together  through  dual  sourclng. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Secretary  is  allowed, 
under  your  legislation,  to  waive  the 
matter  of  dual  sourdng  under  certain 
conditions,  and  my  question  is.  Whose 
determination  governs  what  is  rea8<m- 
able  or  advantageous  regarding  the 
waivers?  Is  it  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or  is  It  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  It  Is  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  spelled  out  In 
thebllL 

B4r.  STRATTON.  What  is  the  basis 
for  the  limitation  on  waivers  that  are 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense? 
He  is  limited  in  the  number  of  waivers 
that  he  can  grant;  Is  that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  He  is  lim- 
ited to  granting  waivers  of  50  percent 
of  the  dollars  expended  for  any  new 
we^xms  systems  In  a  given  year.  It  is 
the  belief  of  those  of  us  who  have 
drafted  this  amendment  on  a  biparti- 
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san  basis,  that  at  the  very  least  we 
ought  to  mandate  that  one-half  of  the 
new  programs  be  con^petitive.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a  particularly  modest  re- 
quirement m  U^t  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pentagon  now  says  that  46  percent  of 
the  dollars  expended  are  oa  completed 
projeeta. 

The  imAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Mew  Totk 
[Mr.  Stbattov]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Danzbl  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sxbaron  was 
•Uowed  to  proceed  for  6  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  Secretaiy 
then  has  a  cap  that  there  can  be  no 
waivers  that  would  go  b^ond  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  items  that  are  inelod- 
ed  In  the  year's  leglslatUm;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  ffTRATTON.  Then  would  this 
not  mean  that  if  you  had  a  very  ex- 
pensive syston  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  discussing  a 
subject  that  is  of  great  import  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Have  there  been 
hearings  held  OP  this? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  certainly 
hope,  if  I  can  qjeak  for  the  committee, 
that  we  would  get  some  h*J»iHT^tK  at 
the  very  earliest  possible  time,  because 
without  some  hearings  to  undoatand 
the  complexity  of  a  totally  new  ar- 
rangement I  think  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  considerable  difficulty. 

My  concern  Is  that  If  there  Is  a 
major  system  such  as  the  B-1  bomber 
tiiat  takes  up  almost  half  of  the  total 
in  the  defense  procuranent  legislar 
tion.  that  means  that  the  Secretary 
thm  wiU  presumably  go  out  and  find 
other  sources  because  there  is  no  op- 
portunity to  waive  the  seocmd  source. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  If  the  gmUonan 
would  yield  further,  does  that  mean 
that  if  somebody  came  up  with  a  omn- 
petitive  source  for  B-l's  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defenae  would  have  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  under  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Presumably  that 
would  be  the  case,  although  that  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  en- 
lighten ourselves  on  these  particular 
itons.  for  example,  the  SDI  may.  in 
another  year  or  so.  take  up  50  percent 
of  the  entire  budget  and  at  that  point 
where  are  we  going  to  get  a  second 
source  for  the  SDI? 

I  yield  to  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  Just  question 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  discuss- 
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lug  this  amendment  at  this  hour  of 
night 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr 
Chainnan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  correct  a  number  of  mislmpres- 
^ons  that  may  be  created  by  this 
dialog.  Before  doing  so.  I  would  like  to 
share  Uie  same  concern  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  outlined 
that  we  should  not  be  debating  this  at 
10:26  at  niiAit  and  stanply  remind  the 
body  that  the  Mpartisan  leadership  (rf 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
bad  agreed  to  accept  this  amendment 
and  only  me  Member  on  the  House 
floor  objected  to  accepting  this 
amendment. 

We  would  not  be  discussing  this  at 
10:26  at  night  If  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee's  agreement  to  accept 
this  amendment  I  mean  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  agreement  to  accept 
this  amendment  had  been  aivroved 
and  only  one  Member  on  the  floor  ob- 
jected to  that  unanimous-coosent  re- 
quest 

Whether  it  Is  a  B-1  bomber  or 
^^Jetho  it  Is  SDI  or  whether  It  is  any 
system  that  Is  currently  m  produettoo 
or  m  design,  none  of  these  systems  are 
affected  by  this  ammdment  All  mo- 
grams  In  which  we  have  started  full- 
scale  engineering  to  date  are  exempt 
from  this  amendment  We  are  not 
talking  about  having  to  make  any  ex- 
ceptions for  existing  programs  wheth- 
er it  is  a  Trident  a  B-1.  an  A8AT  or 
anything  else. 

We  are  talking  only  about  new  pro- 
grams. The  gentieman  from  Or^tm 
[Mr.  Dmrr  Smith]  and  I.  have 
worked  very  carefully  In  presenting  an 
amendment  which  was  acceptable  to 
this  committee  and  which  very  deariy 
did  not  deal  with  any  of  the  programs 
that  the  gentieman  from  California 
luw  raised.  So  to  make  the  Rkx»o  per- 
fectly dear  on  this  issue,  every  single 
one  of  those  questitms  that  was  raised 
by  the  gentieman  from  California  are 
not  applicable  to  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentionan  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tionan. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  The  gentleman  who 
raised  the  objections,  who  raised  this 
amendment  at  this  hour  of  the  night 
has  made  repeated  ref ooices  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
This  is  not  a  Foreign  Affairs  bUL 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Toik 
[Mr.  SxaATTOH)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Darixl  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  STsarro*  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  aAHUnnni 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  tiiank  the  goitie- 
man. 
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Let  me  propose  this  question:  What 
would  haiwen  If  Congress  does  not  au- 
thorise a  second  source?  Is  that  count- 
ed against  the  Secretary's  waiver  limit 
of  60  percent? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lbvihs]. 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  question  be- 
cause it  is  not  up  to  Congress  to  au- 
thorise the  second  source:  it  is  up  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Can  you 
clarify  the  question? 

Ur.  STRATTON.  I  did  not  see  any- 
thing in  the  gentleman's  amendment 
that  would  indicate  that  Congress 
would  have  to  abandon  its  privOege  of 
authorizing  what  is  in  the  Defense  rec- 
ommendation, and  if  we  do  not  pro- 
vide the  money  for  a  second  source, 
presumably  there  would  not  be  a 
second  source. 

D  2230 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  It  is  not 
counted  within  the  waiver  provision. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  Just  a  point  of 
clarification.  I  want  to  take  the  genUe- 
man  from  California  back  to  his  origi- 
nal statement. 

After  what  I  have  heard  here  for  the 
last  30  seconds  of  the  last  minute,  is  it 
true  that  in  our  grandfathering  of  any 
of  the  programs  that  are  now  in  pro- 
duction, are  any  of  the  programs  that 
are  now  in  engineering  and  research 
and  development? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  That  is 
correct.  This  is  the  ultimate  grandfa- 
ther clause. 

Mr.  liAVROULES.  In  other  words, 
the  gentleman  is  saying  to  this  body 
this  evening  that  this  would  take 
effect  in  1986;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  That  is 
correct 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  that  clarifica- 
tion.     

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  one  more  ques- 
tion. 

Does  this  amendment  require  com- 
petition with  Government-owned  fa- 
ciliUes? 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  It  cer- 
tainly could. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  It  Is  a 
late  hour  and  I  know  that  a  number  of 
people  who  have  some  concern  about 
this  issue  have  not  had  a  very  good 
chance  to  look  at  it,  but  several  of  us 
have  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  at  it.  I  have  been 
working  with  the  staff  of  the  gentle- 


man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Dsmnr  Smith] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
[Mr.  Lcvnn]  and  I  think  they  have  a 
fair  amendment.  They  have  an  amend- 
mmtjthat  has  the  right  kind  of  tilt 
toward  dual  sourcing.  which  I  think 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
approve  of.  with  enough  loopholes  to 
allow  i  exceptions  in  cases  where  it  is 
important  to  have  exceptions. 

I  u  ge  the  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  moi  e  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  WQ  rds,  and  I  rise  In  strong  support 
of  thB  amendment  and  as  a  cosponsor 
of  thp  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  House  consider  some  of  the  things 
that  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
had  to  say.  He  said  that  the  enemy  is 
us.  and  I  think  that  nothing  is  clearer 
in  this  House,  that  we  would  be  here 
at  lOflS,  now  10:30  at  night,  on  a  seri- 
ous (iscussion  about  the  national  de- 
fense capability  of  this  House.  The 
entire  process  probably  is  faulty  and 
that  is  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  are  here,  outside  the  committee 
process. 

Wh|it  I  see  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomig  talking  about  is  delay  and  hear- 
ings, bearings  have  been  talked  about 
for  a  long  time  as  a  way  to  delay  what 
really  needs  to  be  done.  We  need  to  be 
able  \o  provide  competitive  efforts  in 
trjring  to  put  together  the  defense  ac- 
qulsinon  for  this  country. 

As  1  view  this  situation,  I  think  we 
have  io  look  at  one  successful  program 
that  we  can  point  to  that  was  dual- 
sourced  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
GOW-8  cannon  Is  In  the  A-10  aircraft. 
The  "should  cost"  on  that  ammtmi- 
tion  vas  $85  per  round.  Through  the 
dual-lourcing  of  that  contract,  we  are 
able  to  buy  that  ammunition  at  $14 
per  tound.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  trying  to  be  able  to  acquire  some- 
thing, cheaper  for  the  taxpayer  that  is 
well  ^ted  and  will  do  the  best  Job. 

Thlfa  is  not  a  great  burden  on  the 
of  Defense.  It  is  not  a  great 
on  the  Congress.  We  are 
the  competitive  area  Just  a  few 
itage  points  to  try  and  be  sure 
that  we  get  more  dual-sourdng.  It 
does  have  many  loopholes,  as  the 
chairman  said,  and  I  think  that  with 
continued  efforts  we  can  move  beyond 
the  90  percent  at  some  time  In  the 
future  to  a  much  greater  percentage 
of  dual  source  and  competitive  effort. 

Mr.t  COURTER.  Mr.  ChaLrman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.i  DENNY  SMITH.  I  would  be 
happ^  to  srield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.,  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man lor  yielding. 

Mrj  Chairman.  I  Just  have  an  inquiry 
of  tht  gentleman  from  Oregon.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  this  body  passed  an 
amen^lment  of  mine  maybe  2  or  3 
hour^  ago  that  required  that  in  incre- 
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ments  of  (  percent  competition  in  con- 
tracts be  Increased  until  we  reach  a 
thresholdbf  70  percent. 

Mr.  DmiNY  SMITH.  That  is  cor- 
rect, and  \  was  happy  to  vote  for  that 
amendment. 

LTER.   I   appreciate   the 
support  and  I   am  Just 
how  my  70-percent  thresh- 
lent  in  outyears  relates  to 
I's  so-percent  threshold 
Icular  biU?  Has  the  gentle- 
it  any  thought? 

SMITH.  I  think  what  it 
•vide  for  the  dual-sourcing 

—      Just  the  competition.  As 

the  gentleman  Is  well  aware,  in  the 
OOW-8  Ph>gram  we  are  able  to  have 
two  competitors  stay  alive,  both  of 
them  producing  and  dual  source, 
rather  thsb  Just  a  straight  competitive 
effort.  So  it  does  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  dual-sourcing,  which  would 
force  mor^  competition. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  that, 
but  I  guess  my  specific  question  Is:  Are 
we  dealing  now  with  50  percent  of  con- 
tracts, as  the  gentleman  has  under 
this  amendment  or  70  percent  as  I  had 
lendment? 
SMITH.  The  gentleman 
,  question.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  Is  the  new  programs  that  re- 
quire the  SAR.  Those  are  the  pro- 
grams that  are  over  $1  billion  each,  so 
it  would  be  only  for  the  new  programs. 
It  would  not  affect  the  major  weapons 
programs  'that  we  are  working  with 
today.       I 

Mr.  BOULTER.  Ji«r.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl^nan  yield? 

Mr.  DE|fNY  SMITH,  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemai^  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BOpLTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Levin^  amendment.  This  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  lower  defense 
costs  through  improved  competition. 
Dual-souriing  is  an  idea  which  was 
identified  I  by  the  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control— the 
Orace  Co^nmission.  It  is  an  amend- 
ment that!  is  fully  endorsed  by  myself 
and  by  my  colleague  and  Grace  caucus 
cochairman,  Bttddt  Rosmit.  We 
expect  that  this  is  the  first  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  many  Grace  Commission 
ideas  whi^^  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  a  vote. 

The  thrfst  of  the  Grace  caucus,  is  to 
cut  the  fajt  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  cutting  the  muscle.  Mr. 
Smith's  aihendment  provides  us  with  a 
perfect  opbortunlty  to  do  Just  that.  By 
maintain^g  at  least  two  competitive 
sources  ditring  the  entire  production 
life  of  Navy  weapons  programs  alone, 
we  could  save  as  much  as  $1.02  billion 
over  a  3-year  period.  Grace  Commis- 
sion estimates  also  project  that  better 
use  of  duil-sourclng  will  decrease  Air 
Force  weipon  acquisition  costs  by 
about  $3^2  million  during  the  first 


year  of  Implementation  and  about 
$2.42  billion  over  3  years. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.  This  Is  our 
chance  to  practice  what  we  preach— 
the  reduction  of  waste  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chahman.  the  only  reason  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  is  the 
fact  that  I  Just  learned  that  on  the 
question  I  asked  before  a  point  of  clar- 
ification, I  mentioned  the  year  1986 
and  it  was  agreed  to. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  year 
1987.  which  you  propose,  along  with 
the  gentleman  from  California,  which 
certainly  would  give  the  committee 
more  than  enough  time  to  hold  its 
proper  hearings. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  think  that  is  a  true  fact. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SBOTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  reading  the 
amendment,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  criteria  to  determine  whether 
or  not  market  conditions  exist  for  the 
dual  sourcing,  will  be  whether  or  not 
two  or  fewer  responsive  proposals  are 
received. 

The  CHAIRlilAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Dennt  Smith]  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Dximv  Smith  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Califomia.  In 
other  words,  we  put  out  a  contract, 
and  If  we  get  only  one  bidder,  that  is 
the  evidence  that  market  conditions 
do  not  exist. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  one  of 
the  conditions.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  And  if 
that  condition  obtains,  that  there  be 
only  one  responsive  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary then  creates  a  second  souirce? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  A  second 
source  might  have  to  be  created  to 
have  a  dual-sourcing  capability.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  going  to  Just 
allow  a  single  contractor  to  go  ahead 
and  drive  the  price  right  on  through 
the  ceiling,  since  no  one  else  wants  to 
bid  against  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  But  if  it 
is  the  market  condition  and  there  are 
more  than  two  producers  out  there, 
but  only  one  chooses  to  provide  a  bid, 
this  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  go  out  and  create  another  one. 
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even  though  there  may  be  someone 
out  there,  but  they  cfaoae  not  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  That  is  cor- 
rect. The  gentleman  li  right 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  So  the 
Secretary  is  compelled  to  create  an- 
other lource.  even  though  there  may 
be  other  louroea  m^ihere.  but  be- 
cause of  the  way  in  which  the  contract 
was  written —    

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Reclaiming  my 
time,  if  we  put  this  in  the  waivered 
portion  so  the  Secretary  does  not  in- 
clude it  in  the  50-pereent  portion,  so 
he  has  an  option  not  to  do  it 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  He  does 
have  a  waiver  option;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  It  is  not  the 
market  situation  that  drives  him  com- 
pletely.   

BCr.  DENNY  SMITH.  No;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thante 
the  gentleman. 

Bfr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenun  yield?  

ISx.  DENNY  SBOTH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Itx.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  the  committee  how  the  Govern- 
ment creates,  how  the  Department  of 
Defense,  creates  another  source? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  done  through  some 
kind  of  a  process  where  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  help  establish  that 
there  was  another  qualified  bidder  out 
there,  I  guess,  who  then  would  be  cre- 
ated as  the  second  source. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Demht  Smith]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Dahisl  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dxinrr  Smith 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)    

Mx.  DANIEL.  And  if  he  could  not  do 
that,  then  would  the  Government  pay 
for  an  additional  source  to  bid? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  Not  if  it  would 
be  more  expensive.  I  do  not  believe 
that  would  be  necessary.  It  would  be 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, whatever  he  decided  In  his  dis- 
cretion.       

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

D2240 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNY  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  i^ntidnnB 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Lkvihx  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Smith. 

This  amendment  is  one  of  the  meas- 
ures that  Mi.  Smith  in  his  capacity  as 
cochair  of  the  Grace  caucus  defense 
task  force  brought  the  body's  atten- 
tion. 
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It  would  require  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  state  in  advance  for  all  new 
we^xms  how  he  will  provide  for  com- 
petitive procuremmt  They  would  re- 
quire at  least  two  sources  for  every 
weapon,  unless  that  can  be  shown  to 
cause  exceptional  cost  or  delay. 

Even  if  the  permitted  iti^Timiiiri  of 
50  percent  of  the  weapons  budget  Is 
then  waivered  through  this  loophole, 
that  would  raise  the  compeUtively  let 
contracts  from  6  to  50  percent 

By  encouraging  competition,  we 
would  make  contractors  reform  them- 
selves with  a  minimiitin  of  regulations, 
and  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  especially  my  colleagues  on 
the  Orace  caucus.  It  is  one  of  the 
Grace  Commission  recommendations. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  C^hairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  either  the  theory  or  the  prac- 
tice of  dual  sourcing  and  competition 
in  Defense  Department  contracting.  I 
VPlaud  it.  I  encourage  it  I  think  this 
House  should  do  so.  but  it  is  not  all 
that  easy.  If  it  were  all  that  easy,  we 
Just  would  need  about  a  one-line  bill 
that  says,  "Thou  shalt  dual  source  ev- 
erything", but  obviously,  that  is  not 
practical. 

I  am  not  persuaded  that  what  we 
have  before  us  in  the  way  of  the 
amendment  as  originally  printed  In 
the  Rbcobo.  now  apparently  to  be 
amended  by  a  floor  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  Rccoao.  which  is 
not  drawn  to  this,  but  to  something  I 
have  not  seen  and  which  has  some 
very,  very  complex  and  difficult  lan- 
guage to  comprehend  and  the  meaning 
of  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  leadership 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  ac- 
cepts this  amendment,  and  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  that  they  do  not.  but 
I  know  the  last  time  the  committee 
met  was  this  moming  and  I  heard  no 
voice  in  the  committee  saying  this 
amendment  should  be  accepted  with- 
out hearings  and  further  study  as  to 
its  implications  and  the  best  way  to 
get  to  where  we  all  want  to  go.  I  want 
to  get  there,  but  whether  or  not  we  act 
precipitously  on  this  amendment  to- 
night, the  mechanics  of  which,  the 
practicality  of  which  we  know  not,  is 
not  going  to  be  the  end  in  this  session 
of  Congress  of  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  more  or  less  dual  sourc- 
ing. 

If  you  are  really  serious  about  dual 
sourcing  defense  contracts,  then  let  us 
have  a  bUl,  go  through  the  orthodox 
procedures  of  this  House,  be  referred 
to  a  committee.  Let  hearings  be  held. 
Let  us  come  to  the  floor  with  a  bill 
that  we  have  not  only  certainty  in,  but 
pride  in. 

I  would  Implore  the  House  not  to 
defeat  dual  sourcing  in  this  section. 
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but  to  defeat  this  precipitous  method 
of  legislating.  Let  us  be  sure  of  what 
we  are  doing,  because  what  we  are 
doing  is  too  important  not  to  be  care- 
fully considered. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  characterise  it  as  precipitous. 
The  gmtleman  from  California  has 
nutde  clear  his  intention  to  offer  this 
amendment.  It  has  been  discussed  by 
people  for  a  long  time. 

The  problem,  of  course.  Is  that  if  we 
adopt  a  rule  that  nothing  can  be  of- 
fered as  an  amendment  if  it  has  not 
previously  been  subjected  to  hearings 
in  a  committee  means  that  anyone 
who  is  not  on  a  committee  rarely  has  a 
chance  to  offer  an  idea. 

The  gratleman  from  Califomia  had 
dreulated  the  Idea.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  I  think  it  is  entiUed  to  be 
discussed  on  the  merits.  The  gentle- 
man says  he  likes  the  idea  of  dual 
sourdng. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman  is 
not  without  recourse  to  offering  a  bill, 
the  bill  being  referred  to  a  committee. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  been  as- 
sured, and  if  not.  I  believe  he  would  be 
this  evening,  that  if  he  offers  this  bill, 
it  would  be  the  subject  of  hearings  in 
the  committee  and  it  would  receive 
early  attention  in  hearings  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  guess  the  gentleman  really  has  a 
quarrel  with  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
have  been  on  some  committees.  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  ought  to  have  the 
rule  that  no  one  ought  to  ever  offer  an 
amendment  if  it  is  subject  matter  that 
could  be  a  separate  bill.  I  think  the 
gentleman  la  proposing  a  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Further  reclaiming 
my  time,  and  simply  comment  that 
the  gentleman  has  for  purposes  of  his 
own  overstated  this  gentleman's  posi- 
tion as  to  wtiat  the  procedure  Is. 

I  will  certainly  not  retreat  from 
making  the  unequivocal  statement 
that  this  House  has  not  legislated  as 
well  today  as  it  deserves  to  have  done 
and  the  American  people  deserve  to 
have  it  do. 

It  is  not  as  Informed  on  the  nature 
of  the  amendments.  It  does  not  even 
know  where  the  amendments  are 
drawn  to.  because  we  see  amendments 
floating  around  here  drawn  to  one 
document,  which  is  not  the  document 
that  we  even  have  available  to  us.  It 
has   gone   to   some   other  document 


whlchj  is  not  available  to  us.  That  is 
not  thieway  to  legislate. 
•  Mr.iWlKTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Levine-Smlth 
amendment  is  a  long  overdue  effort  to 
reform  a  defense  procurement  system 
racked  with  scandal.  We  need  this 
amendment  to  clean  up  the  sjrstem. 
and  to  restore  the  Integrity  and 
strength  of  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. 

Any  further  delay  in  procurement 
reform  cannot  be  Justified. 

In  April,  the  Pentagon's  inspector 
general  testified  before  Congress  that 
4S  of  I  he  Nation's  top  100  defense  con- 
tractars  are  imder  criminal  investiga- 
tion for  abusing  the  Defense  Pnxmre- 
ment  Program. 

Thei  inspector  general's  testimony 
comesj  on  top  of  a  steady  stream  of 
Pentagon  reports  about  cost  overruns, 
delivery  delays,  and  shoddy  workman- 
ship. I 

Thefte  abuses  aren't  Just  Isolated  in- 
cldente.  They  are  pervasive,  and  affect 
defenie  items  ranging  from  major 
weapcxis  systems  to  minor  accessories. 
They  jemanate  not  from  one  contrac- 
tor, tkit  from  many— all  around  the 
coxmtry  and  in  all  types  of  defense-re- 
lated Industries. 

This  is  an  appalling  situation.  We 
must  confront  it  with  fundamental 
refonft. 

Our  defense  contractors  operate  in 
an  entrironment  that  encourages  cost 
inflation.  Remuneration  is  often  deter- 
by  a  renegotlable  "fixed-price" 
:t  or  a  cost-plus  formula— that 
contractor  is  permitted  to  bill 
>vemment  for  his  costs  plus  a 
ircentage  profit.  Obviously,  the 
ly  to  increase  that  profit  is  to 
costs.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
lefense  contractors  seek  to  bill 
>vemment  for  expensive  and  su- 
>us  spare  parts  and  labor.  It  is 
ider  that  many  defense  produc- 
tgrams  have  some  of  the  lowest 
ial  efficiency  ratios  in  Ameri- 
can manufacturing. 

These  problems  are  exacerbated  by 
the  ]>entagon's  penchant  for  sole 
sourcttig  its  production  lines.  Al- 
thouA  DOD  may  open  the  Initial  con- 
tractalto  competitive  bids,  it  customar- 
ily awards  the  entire  production  con- 
tract to  only  one  firm. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  defense 
project's  life,  that  one  firm  is  not  sub- 
ject t4  the  healthy  effects  of  real  com- 
petition. There  is  no  Incentive  for  the 
company  to  maintain  the  quality  and 
cost  f  f  its  product.  Payment  is  as- 
sured. The  company  has  no  need  to 
worry  about  a  competitor  moving  in 
on  Its  contract. 

Tha  Smlth-Levlne  amendment  con- 
fronts these  problems  squarely  and 
sensllty.  It  injects  the  Pentagon  with 
a  substantial  dose  of  capitalism. 

Thl|  amendment  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  submit  to 
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Congress  a  plan  outlining  the  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  new  major 
weapons  sjrstem  and  its  subejrstems 
before  production  begins.  The  plan 
must  be  biised  on  multiple  sourclng  of 
productlonj  for  new  systems,  and  re- 
>mpetlng  of  the  produc- 
annually.  The  amend- 
the  Secretary  to  assure 
Qualified  production  firm  re- 
rident  share  of  the  produc- 
enable  it  to  compete  effec- 
the  duration  of  the  con- 


quire  the 
tlon  con 
ment 
that  each 
celvesa 
tlon  line 
tlvely  ove 
tract. 

The  Air 
has 

approach, 
strongly  e 


iroe's  Jet  engine  program 
TtKpeA  the  benefits  of  this 
Secretary  Verne  Orr  has 
tdorsed  the  competition  be- 
tween Gei^eral  Electric  and  Pratt  6i 
Whitney  engines,  which  has  resulted 
in  billions  of  dollars  of  savings  for  the 
taxpayer  ^id  improved  engine  per- 
formances for  oiur  pilots. 

There  is  every  reason  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  this  highly  successful  ex- 
periment tx>  our  other  major  defense 
proctireme^t  programs. 

As  a  meitiber  of  the  military  reform 
caucus,  I  fia  proud  to  support  this 
effort.  I  coinmend  my  colleagues  from 


California 
dlst: 
Armed 
work  on 
and  I 
follow  th 
leadership 
Levlneam 
The 


id  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 

chairman  of  the  House 

Ices  Committee,  for  their 

important  amendment. 

all  of  my  colleagues  to 

tir   example   of   bipartisan 

and  vote  for  the  Smlth- 

idment.* 

— pro  tempore  (B4r. 

Rnsso).  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment off e^  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  I^vnrx]. 

The  quelstlon  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

I      HKCOHDKDVOTK 

Mr.    BApHAM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  record^  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vot^  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  342,  noes 
52.  not  voting  39.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  190] 
AYBS-342 


Acken&an 
Addabbo 


Andenon 

Asdnwa 

Anniiiuilo 

Archer 

Aipln 

Atkini 

AuColn 

BkniM 

BarUett 

Barton 

Batci 

BedeU 

BeUeiuon 

Bennett 

Bentley 

Ber«uter 

Bennan 

BeviU 

Blacgi 

BUlrakls 

BUley 

Boehlert 


Bona 

Boland 

Boner  (TN) 

Bonker 

Borrid 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boulter 

Boxer 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bruce 

Bryant 

Burton  (CA) 

Burton  (IN) 

Buatamante 

Callahan 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Chandler 

Cllncer 

CoaU 

Cobey 


Coble 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crals 

Crockett 

Dannemeyer 

Garden 

Daschle 

Davto 

delaOaist 

DelAy 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

DloGuardl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Dorgan(ND) 

DomuKCA) 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

DurWn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart(OB) 


Lantos 


Cdwardi(CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EncUsh 

Erdreleh 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (n.) 

FaaoeU 

FaweU 

Fsalo 

Feishan 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIlppo 

norto 

FpcUetU 

Fbley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 

OaUo 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olncrich 

OUckman 

Oonaalea 

Qoodlinf 

Gordon 

Gradlson 

Gray  (PA) 

Green 

Gren 

Grotberc 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Henry 

Hertel 

Hller 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hushes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  cnt) 

KanJoraU 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 


KIA) 
Lehman  (CA) 
Lehman  (FL) 
Leiand 
Lent 

Levin  (lO) 
Levlne(CA) 
Lewis  (FL) 
Uchtfoot 
Upinski 
Uoyd 
Loeffler 
Lone 

Lowery  (CA) 
LowTy(WA) 
Lujan 

Lungren 


Madigan 
Man  ton 
Marlenee 
Martin  (IL) 
Martinet 


Mavroules 


McCain 

McCIoakey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrmth 

McKeman 

McMillan 

Meyers 


Mlfciil«fcl 

MiUer(CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

Milla'(WA) 

MlneU 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mraxek 

Murphy 

Hatcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ozley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Pashayan 


Klecaka 

Kolbe 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

laFUce 

IjLcomanino 


Anthony 
Applegate 
Armey 
Badham 


Penny 

Pepper 

PMUns 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rancel 

Recula 

Reid 

Richardson 

RIdce 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

NOES— 52 

Barnard 
Bateman 
Byron 
ChappeU 


Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowriti 

Roukemis 

Rowland  (CT) 

Rowland  (OA) 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sazton 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuette 

Schumer 

Selberting 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkoraki 

SOjander 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (H) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (HE) 

Smith  (NH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stallings 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

SwUt 

SwindaU 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torres 

Torrloelll 

Towns 

Traficant 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Visdosky 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle     ^ 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung  (Fli) 

Toung  (MO) 


Chappie 
C%eney 
Combest 
Crane 


Daniel 
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DeWine 

DlcUnBon 

Dyaon 

EdurtOfT) 

FtankUn 

Gekas 
Bammerschmldt 


Leath(TZ) 
Lewis  (CA) 
Uvlngrton 
Lott 

Martin  (NT) 
MoCandleas 


HUlls 
Hutto 


Mootgomery 

Moorbcad 

Myers 

NIehota 

Oitts 

Parrls 


Pickle 

Ray 

Rudd 

Skeen 

Slaughter 

Strattoo 

Stump 

Sweeney 

Thomas  (GA) 

Vucaoovlch 

WoU 

Zaehau 


NOTVOTINO-89 


Alexander 

Bonior(MI> 

Breauz 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Carper 

Clay 

Cooyers 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TV) 


Gephardt 
Oray(IL) 
BaU(OH> 

Hayes 
Holt 
Jones  (NO 


Gaydos 


Markey 

McBugh 
McKlnney 
MitcheU 
Murtha 

D2300 


Owens 

Roth 

Schulse 

Shumway 

Sokmon 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Strang 

Weaver 

Whitefaurst 

Wilsaa 

Wortley 

Tatas 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   result   of    the   vote   was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  allowable  cost 
reform  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  the  result  of  a 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in- 
vestigation into  the  billings  of  seven 
major  defense  contractors.  The  results 
of  that  investigation  are  appalling— of 
$4.2  billion  in  contractor  overhead 
claims,  over  $100  million  amounted  to 
questionable  charges.  These  seven 
firms  asked  the  Government  to  pay 
for  a  range  of  items  not  widely  consid- 
ered essential  to  our  national  securi- 
ty-items like  hockey  tickets,  paper 
airplane  contests  and  executive  hair- 
cuts. 

We  know  these  incredible  billings 
are  not  isolated  iTmt'w<''fs,  And  our 
constituents  want  to  know  what  we're 
going  to  do  about  them. 

This  amendment  directs  the  Penta- 
gon to  clear  up  the  "gray  areas"  sur- 
rounding allowable  and  unallowable 
costs.  It  prevents  unallowable  contrac- 
tor costs  under  one  category  from 
being  considered  allowable  under  an- 
other category.  Perhi^w  most  impor- 
tantly, this  amendment  Imposes  hefty 
penalties  on  contractors  who  repeated- 
ly submit  bills  that  are  clearly  unal- 
lowable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
compel  contractors  to  play  by  the 
rules.  And  those  rules  will  have  bigger 
teeth.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.* 

•  Bflr.  NICHOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
Friday  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  authorization  bill  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House.  During  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  I  Inadvert- 
ently omitted  leaving  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  at  the  desk,  along  with 
some  backup  correspondence  support- 
ing the  need  for  corrective  legislation. 


In  light  of  this  I  would  want  to  submit 
It  for  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Aimpuprr  to  HJl.  1872,  As  RKPorntD- 
OrrwMMB  ST  Mk.  Nichols  op  Alabui* 

At  the  end  of  Utle  m  (PMe  38,  after  Uoe 
10),  insert  the  foUowinc  new  sectkm: 

BEC    aw.    8PK3PICAT10N     Of    C0«B4XX:i8nC8 

FiwcnoNs  suancr  to  coNnucr- 

IN&OUTLUIITATION. 

<a)  In  annul — ^A  function  <rf  the  De- 
Putment  of  Defense  des(jlbed  in  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpows  of  sec- 
tion MT(b)  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Authoriattkm  Act.  1985  (Public  Iaw  98-S2S- 
98  Stat.  2514),  to  be  a  loflsties  acUvlty  iden- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  under 
■ection  307(aX2)  of  such  Act  ss  necessary  to 
maintain  the  lofistics  capability  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  described  in  section 
S07(aXl)ofsuchAct. 

(b)  Dbkkiftion  or  Pmwjnoiis.— The  fimc- 
tions  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies  are  the 
following: 

(1)  Depot  level  distribution  snd  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
f  oUowlnc  actlTittes  of  the  Anny: 

Anniston    Army    Htvot,    Anniston.    Ala- 


Corpus  ChrisU  Anny  Depot.  Corpus  Chrls- 
ti.  Texas. 
Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Crane 

Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot,  Qallup,  New 
Mezioo. 

I^tterkenny  Anny  Depot,  Letterkenny. 
Pnmsylvania. 

I^xington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot.  Lex- 
ington. Kmtucky. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plan.  Ife- 
Alester,  Oklahoma. 

New  Cumberland  Army  Dqtot,  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Pueblo.  Colorado 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Tezaricana, 
Texas. 

Rock  Island  Araoial.  Rock  Island,  nilnois. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot,  Sacramento. 
CaUfomia. 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Savanzuu  niinoia 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  Romulus.  New  York. 

Shaipe  Army  Depot.  Stodcton.  California. 

Sierra  Army  Depot,  Heilimg,  California. 

Tobyhanna  Anny  Depot.  Tobyhanna. 
Pennsylvsnia. 

Tooele  Army  Depot,  Tooele,  Utah. 

Umatnia  Army  Depot,  UmatUla,  Oregon. 

WatervUet  ArKnal.  WatervUet.  New  York. 

(2)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mis8i<m-essential  material  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Navy: 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Naval  Air  Rework  PscOity,  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jw±sonviUe, 
Florida. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Norfolk.  Vlr- 


Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Pensacola. 
Florida. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  North  Island. 
San  Diego,  California. 

Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Da- 
visvUle,  Rhode  Island. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  C«iter, 
Oulfport.  MississippL 

Naval  Construction  BattaUon  Center,  Port 
Hueneme,  California. 

Naval  Electronics  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  San  Diego,  California. 
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Naval  Ordnance  SUUim.  Indian  Head. 
Maryland. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  LouisviUe.  Ken- 
tucky. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Lone  Beach.  California. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Ifare  Uand.  California. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  Pennaylva- 
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Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth,  Klttery. 
Maine. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Washington. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  South 
Carolina. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  JaiAsonville.  Flori- 
da. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  Virginia. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  California. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor, 
HawalL 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Puget  Sound.  Brem- 
erton, Washington. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport.  Washington. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon.  Charleston. 
South  Carolina. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon.  Colts  Neck.  Earle, 
New  Jersey. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon.  Concord.  Califor- 
nia. 

Naval  Weapons  SUUon.  Seal  Beach.  CaU- 
fomla. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon,  Torktown,  Virgin- 
ia. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtlon  Center.  Crane.  In- 


Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Me- 
chanlcsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

TRIDENT  Refit  Faculty,  Bangor,  Braner- 
tim,  Washington. 

(3)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Marine  Corps: 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany, 
Georgia. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow. 
California. 

(4)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center,  Newark  Air  Force  SUtlon,  Ohio. 

Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center,  Hill  Air  Force 
Base.  Utah. 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 

Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center.  McClel- 
lan  Air  Force  Base.  California. 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 

Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia. 

(5)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  mission-essential  equipment  at  the 
following  activities  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency: 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

Defense  Depot  Mechanicsburg,  Mechan- 
Icsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Defense  Depot  Memphis.  Memphis.  Ten- 


Defense  Depot  Ogden.  Ogden.  Utah. 

Defense  Depot  Tracy,  Tracy,  California. 

Defense  Electronics  Supply  Center, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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renae     Industrial     Plant 

,  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
^ense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  Phlla- 

,  Pennsylvania, 
renae  Logistics  Service  Center.  Battle 

.Michigan. 
tense  Subsistence  Office.  Bayonne.  New 
Jer«*y. 

(6)  Depot-level  distribution  and  mainte- 
nanoe  of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the 
foUoaring  activities  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agericy: 

Ae|xispace  Center.  Kansas  City  Field 
Office,  Kansas  Oty,  Missouri. 

Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis  AF8.  Missou- 
ri. 7 

Office   of  Distribution   Services.   Brook- 
moni,  Maryland. 
Office  of  Distribution  Services,  Clearfield. 

ice  of  Distribution  Services,  Philadel- 
Pennsylvania. 

MATmS    IMCLODD   WlTHHI   SPBUiWlP 

:oR8.— The  functions  described  in  sub- 

(b)  include— 

the  facilities  and  equipment  at  the  ac- 

listed  in  that  subsection;  and 

the     Government     personnel     who 

and  perform  the  work  at  those  ac- 

EXCLUSION    OF    CKKTAIM    FUMCnOHS.— 

Subgection  (b)  does  not  Include  any  func- 
tion that  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act— 

(11  is  being  performed  under  contract  by 
non-Oovemment  personnel;  or 

(2)  has  been  announced  to  Congress  for 
review  for  conversion  to  performance  by 
non-povemment  personnel  under  Office  of 
Manpgement  and  Budget  Circular  A-76. 

(eiDaruiiiioii.— For  the  purposes  of  this 
sectg>n,  the  term  "mission-essential  materi- 
el" gleans  all  materiel  which  is  authorized 
and  available  to  combat,  combat  support, 
combat  service  support,  and  combat  readi- 
ness training  forces  to  accomplish  their  as- 
signfd  mission. 

(f)l  TacmncAL  AMxnsiaarr.— Section 
308<bX4)  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thotlzaUon  Act.  198S  (Public  Law  9&-52ft;  98 
SUt:  2S1S),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30- 
day  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"20-^y  period". 

inoTATioii  ON  coirrRAC!TiXG-onT  ecu 
I  LOGISTICS  ruHcnoMS 

S^.  307.  (axi)  It  is  essential  for  the  na- 
tional defense  that  Department  of  Defense 
activities  maintain  a  logistics  capability  (In- 
dudhig  personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities) 
to  msure  a  ready  and  controlled  source  of 
tecbplcal  competence  and  resources  neces- 
sary) to  ensure  effective  and  timely  response 
to  ai  mobilization,  national  defense  contin- 
gendy  situations,  and  other  emergency  re- 
quiraments. 
(31  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  Identl- 
'oae  logistics  activlUes  that  are  neces- 
to  maintain  the  logistics  capability  de- 
'in  paragraph  (1). 

1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
irmance  of  a  logistics  activity  identified 
he  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)(2) 
may  not  be  contracted  for  performance  by 
non'Oovemment  personnel  under  the  pro- 
cedTtres  and  requlremenU  of  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Circular  A-76  or  any 
suc«^ssor  administrative  regulation  or  policy 
(heiteinafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
"OH  B  Circular  A-76"). 

(2  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
pan  graph  (1)  in  the  case  of  any  logistics  ac- 
tlvlt  f  and  provide  that  performance  of  such 
actlflty  shall  be  considered  for  conversion 


to  contractor  performance  in  accordance 
with  Gta  Circular  A-76.  Any  such  waiver 
shall  be  made  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  8e4retary  and  shall  be  baaed  on  a  de- 
terminatlan  by  the  Secretary  that  Govern- 
ment peiiormance  of  the  activity  is  no 
longer  reiulred  for  national  defense  rea- 
sons. Su^  regulatimis  shall  Include  criteria 
for  determining  whether  Government  per- 
formance of  a  logistics  acUvlty  identified 
under  sutafection  (aX3)  is  no  longer  required 
for  national  defense  reasons. 

(3)  A  waiver  under  paragraph  (3)  may  not 
take  eff eciuntO— 

(A)  the  Becretary  has  submitted  a  report 
(m  the  waver  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  (k  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentattveai  and 

(B)  a  P^lod  of  20  days  of  continuous  ses- 
slcm  of  UDngress  or  40  calendar  days  has 
passed  afier  the  receipt  of  the  report  by 
thoae  compiittees. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3KB).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  Is  broken 
only  by^  adjournment  sine  die,  and  the 
days  on  wplch  either  House  is  not  in  session 
because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  compilUtlon  of  such  30-day  period. 

(c)  Identification  of  logistics  activities 
that  are  liecessary  to  maintain  the  logistics 
capabilityi  described  in  subsection  (axi) 
shall  be  cpmpleted.  and  a  report  describing 
those  actitriUes  (including  a  detaUed  specifi- 
cation or  listing)  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  aiid  House  of  RepresenUtives.  not 
later  thaii  April  1, 1985. 

Thk  DgruTT  SacaxTABT  or  Dzroisi. 

Waihinoton.  DC,  March  28, 1985. 
Hon.  Lbs  Asrai, 
House  of  ttepruentatives, 
Chairmari  Houte  Armed  Service*  Commit- 
tee. Whs/iinffton,  DC. 

Dkar  Ma.  CRAiuiAir.  Section  307  of  Public 
Law  98-SaB  requires  I  report  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Aimed  Services  those  logistics  activi- 
ties necosary  to  m»tnt«tTi  ••«  logistics 
capability ...  to  ensure  effective  and 
timely  refponse  to  a  mobilization,  national 
defense  (Sntlngency  situations,  and  other 
emergency  requlremenU"  The  report  is  at- 
tached.    I 

It  is  ths  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  maintain  an  in-house  capability, 
managed  by  government  personnel  and  op- 
erated by  either  government  or  contractor 
personnel]  (or  both),  to  meet  the  wartime  re- 
quirements for  depot  level  logistical  support 
to  the  ai^ed  forces.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
maintain  J  a  commercial-industrial  base  to 
perform  the  same  type  work.  Only  in  this 
manner  can  we  conserve  resources  now  and 
ensure  the  ability  to  provide  the  technical 
competence  to  expand  rapidly  In  both  Gov- 
ernment and  commercial  facilities  during 
the  moblization  and  national  emergencies. 
In  meetink  the  required  supply  and  mainte- 
nance workloads,  we  intend  to  perform  the 
work  in  the  most  cost-effective  manner,  con- 
sistent wtth  the  need  to  maintain  both  a 
government  and  a  commercial  industrial 
base.  I  Intend  to  adhere  to  these  policies. 

I  remain  committed  to  energetic  pursuit 
of  A-76  program  goals  when  it  makes  sense. 
A-76  conipetitlons  save  29  percent  of  the 
original  ^t  of  doing  business  without 
harming,  land  often  enhancing,  our  ability 
to  execute  oiu*  mission.  Our  managers  must 
be  able  to  optimize  both  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  and  not  be  locked  into  decisions 
that  would  cause  us  to  waste  scarce  Defense 
resources 
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The  core  logistics  capability  at  the  activi- 
ties on  the  attached  list  is  comprised  of  fa- 
cilities, equipment,  and  maiugement  per- 
sonnel. The  work  at  those  activities  may  be 
performed  by  either  government  or  contrac- 
tor personnel  Section  503  of  Public  Law  9ft- 
343,  as  amended,  requires  the  Department 
to  notify  Congress  of  our  intention  to  con- 
duct an  A-76  competition.  The  Military 
Services  and  Defense  Agencies  shall  anno- 
Ute  future  announcemenu  to  Congress 
when  a  study  of  a  particular  subactivlty 
(not  itself  core)  is  planned  at  a  core  logistics 
activity  listed  here.  Should  the  need  arise.  I 
will  report  fundamental  changes  of  core  lo- 
gistics to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
as  required  by  Section  307  of  Public  Law  98- 
525. 

The  above  criteria  and  procedures  will  be 
Incorporated  into  the  DOD  directive  and  in- 
struction Implementing  OMB  Circular  A-76 
and  the  DOD  directive  on  using  contractor 
resources  for  maintenance  of  materiaL  This 
approach  provides  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  assure  that  combat  critical  support  activi- 
ties are  managed  and  performed  effectively 
and  ef ficlenUy  in  both  peacetime  and  war- 
time. 

A  similar  letter   has  been  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 
Sincerely. 

WiUiam  H.  Taft  IV. 

Attachment. 

Depaktmsnt  or  Dxmsx  CX>R£  Logistics 
Acnvims 

It  is  essential  for  the  national  defense 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  maintain  a 
depot  level  logistics  capability  to  ensure  a 
ready  and  controlled  source  of  technical 
competence  and  resources  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  and  timely  response  to  a 
mobilization,  national  defense  contingency 
situations,  and  other  emergency  situations. 

This  capability  can  be  achieved  through 
use  of  prudent  levels  of  government  owned- 
govemment  operated  (GCXX)).  government 
owned-contractor  operated  (CK>CO).  and 
ctmtractor  owned-contractor  operated 
(GOCO)  facilities,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three.  The  allocation  of  workload  to  any  of 
these  activities  must  be  made  on  a  case  basis 
considering  first,  the  need  for  both  govern- 
ment and  commercial  Industrial  bases  and 
second,  the  relative  cost  effectiveness.  The 
facilities,  equipment,  and  management  per- 
sonnel at  the  following  activities  comprise 
therore  capability  necessary  to  meet  the  in- 
house  depot  level  logistical  needs  of  the  De- 
partment. We  will  perform  the  work  at 
these  activities  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner  with  either  government  or  contract 
personnel. 

DamnnoHs 

Materiel.  Materiel  conslsU  of  all  tangible 
Items  (Including  ships,  tanks  self-propelled 
weapons,  aircraft,  etc..  and  related  spares, 
repair  parts  and  support  equipment;  but  ex- 
cluding real  property,  installations,  and  utU- 
ities)  necessary  to  equip,  operate,  maintain, 
and  support  military  activities  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  its  application  for  administra- 
tive or  combat  purposes. 

Mission-Essential  Materiel.  That  materiel 
which  is  authorized  and  available  to  combat, 
combat  support,  combat  service  support, 
and  combat  readiness  training  forces  to  ac- 
complish their  assigned  mision. 
Aiunr 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the  foUow- 
ing  activities: 


Annlston  Army  Depot,  Anniston,  AL. 
Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot.  Corpus  Chrls- 
ti,  TX. 
Crane  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Crane 

m. 

Port  Wingate  Army  Depot,  GaUup,  NM. 

Hawthorne  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
Hawthorne.  NV. 

Holston  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  jcingy 
Port.TN. 

Indiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Charleston.  IN. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Burling- 
ton. lA. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Parson. 
KS. 

lAke  City  Atmy  Ammunition  Plant.  In- 
pendence,  MO. 

Letterkenny  Army  Depot,  Letterkenney. 
PA. 

Lexington-Blue  Grass  Army  Depot.  Lex- 
ington. KT. 

Lone  Star  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Tex- 
aikana,TX. 

Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Mar- 
shall, TX. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant, 
Shreveport.  LA. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant 
McAlester.  OK. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Milan. 
TN. 

New  C^unberland  Army  Depot.  Harris- 
burg.  PA. 

Pueblo  Army  Depot.  Pueblo.  CO 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Rad- 
ford. VA. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texarkana.  TX. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal ,  Rock  Island.  IL. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot.  Sacramento.  CA 

Savanna  Army  Depot.  Savanna.  IL 

Scranton  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Scran- 
ton.  PA. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  Romulus.  NY. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot.  Stockton.  CA. 

Sierra  Army  Depot.  Herlong.  NY. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Ptont.  Law- 
rence KS. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot.  Tobybanna.  PA. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Tooele.  UT. 

Twin  Cities  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  New 
Brighton.  MN. 

UmatlUa  Army  Depot.  Umatilla.  OR. 

Watervllet  Arsenal.  Watervllet.  NY. 

aAVT 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  misslon-easentlal.  materiel  at  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Alameda,  CA. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
NC. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Jacksonville. 
FL. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  Penaacola.  FL. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  North  laland. 
San  Diego.  CA. 

Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia. PA. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Da- 
vlsvllle.  RI. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center, 
Gulfport.  MS. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center.  Port 
Hueneme,  CA. 

Naval  Electronics  Systems  Engineering 
Center.  San  Diego.  CA. 

Naval  Ordance  SUtion.  Indian  Head.  MD. 

Naval  Ordance  SUtion.  Louisville.  KY. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  SC. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk,  VA. 

Naval  Shipyard,  Long  Beach.  CA. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Mare  Island,  CA. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Philadelphia.  PA. 
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Naval 
ME. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  HI. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Puget  Sound.  Bremerton. 
WA. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charieston.  SC. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Jacksonville.  FL. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Oakland.  CA. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Pearl  Harbor.  HL 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Puget  Sound.  Brem- 
erton. WA. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  San  Diego.  CA. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Engineering  SU- 
tion. Keyport,  WA. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Charleston.  SC. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion.  ColU  Neck.  Earle 
NJ. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Concord.  CA. 

Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  CA. 

Naval  Weapons  SUtion,  Yorktown.  VA. 

Naval  Weapons  Support  Center.  Crane. 
IN. 

Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Me- 
chanicsburg. PA. 

TRIDENT  Refit  Facility,  Bangor.  Bremer- 
ton, WA. 

MAannooaps 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base.  Albany.  GA. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow,  CA. 
AIR  rosea 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the  follow- 
ing activities  and  their  detachment: 

Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center.  Newark  Air  Station.  OH. 

Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center.  Hill  Air  Force 
Base.  UT. 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  OK. 

Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center.  McClel- 
lan  Air  Force  Base.  CA. 

San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base.  TX. 

Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Robins  Air  Force  Base.  GA. 


rsK  uwisncs  agkiict 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  mission-essential  equipment  at  the  fol- 
.  lowing  activities: 

Defense  Construction  Supply  Center.  Co- 
lumbus. OH. 

Defense  Depot  Mechanicsburg.  Me(dian- 
icsburg.  PA. 

Defense  Depot  Memphis.  Memphis.  TN.    } 

Defense  Depot  Ogden.  Ogden,  UT. 

Defense  Depot  Tracey.  Tracey.  CA. 

Defease  Electronics  Supply  Center. 
Dayton.  OH. 

Defense  Fuel  Supply  Center.  Alexandria. 
VA. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. VA. 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Center,  Memphis.  TN. 

Defense  Industrial  Supply  Center,  Phila- 
delphia. PA. 

Defense  Logistics  Service  Onter.  BatUe 
Creek.  MI. 

Defense  Personnel  Support  Center.  Phila- 
delphia. PA. 

Defense  Subsistence  Office.  Bayoime.  NJ. 

Directorate  of  IPE  Operations:  Stockton. 
CA;  Columbus,  OH;  Mechanicsburg.  PA. 

DKPKNSE  MAPPnC  AGKIICT 

Depot-level  distribution  and  maintenance 
of  mission-essential  materiel  at  the  follow- 
ing activities: 
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AerMiMoe  Onter,  Kaims  City  Field 
Offlee.  Kaima  City.  MO. 

AenapMC  Center,  8t  Loula  AFS.  MO. 

Hydrograi>hle/Topocnu>hlc  Center. 

Brookmont.  MD. 

Hydrocnvhlc/Topocrmpbic  Center,  Field 
Office  Deputment.  Louiivflle.  KT. 

Bydrognphie/TOpoffrmithlc  Center.  Field 
Offlee  Deputment.  ProvMenoe.  RL 

Hydroumpble/Topocraphic  Center,  Field 
Offloe  Department,  San  Antonio.  TX. 

Offlee  of  Distribution  Servlcee.  Brook- 
mont, MD. 

Office  of  DIrtributlon  Servioet,  aearfleld. 
OT. 

Office  of  OlstribuUon  Service*.  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

HouiB  or  RmnnrTATivB, 
Wa$Mnaton.  DC.  May  14, 19SS. 
Hon.  Caspae  W.  Wi 
Seentary  of  Defaue. 
nePetUagon, 
WaaMngUm.  DC. 

Dum  Mb.  SacaxTABT:  As  you  are  aware,  on 
March  29, 1915,  the  Department  of  Defenae 
(DOD)  sutaiitted  a  report  on  core  logiatlea 
funetiom  pursuant  to  leetion  307  of  the  De- 
fenae Authorlntion  Act,  IMS  (PX.  M-S2S). 
After  carefully  revlewinc  that  report,  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  find  it  nonresponslve 
and  Inronttrtent  with  the  intent  of  Section 
307.  if  not  the  actual  letter  of  the  Uw. 

I  do  not  make  such  a  statement  lightly 
and  I  believe  a  brief  review  of  the  bade- 
ground  of  Section  307  will  help  explain  how 
I  came  to  that  ooncluaion. 

Since  the  resurgence  of  contracting-out 
efforU  within  DoD  in  the  late  1970's,  I  have 
been  attempting  to  get  a  clear  definition  of 
the  scope  of  that  program.  For  at  least  the 
past  four  years  I  have  been  told  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  there  were  certain  criti- 
cal Defenae  Jobs  performed  by  civilians  that 
would  not  be  subject  to  cost  studies  in  ac- 
cordance with  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  Circular  A-76.  Repeatedly. 
DoD  and  service  witnesses  told  me  that  cer- 
tain readiness-related  civilian  Jobs  would 
not  be  contracted  out.  Ironically,  every  time 
I  asked  for  a  medfic  list  of  these  Jobs 
nobody  could  provide  it. 

Consequents.  I  was  extremely  interested 
when  I  learned  last  year  that  the  Navy  Ma- 
terial Command  was  engaged  in  a  study  to 
identify  c«»e  logistics  funcUons  at  ship- 
yards, air  rework  facilities,  and  ordnance 
depots.  According  to  Navy  briefers,  those 
functions  identified  as  core  logistic  would 
not  be  subject  to  future  A-76  reviews.  Sub- 
sequenUy.  I  learned  that  similar  efforts 
were  underway  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  the  con- 
cept of  core  logistics  functions  did  not  origi- 
nate on  Capitol  Hill  It  was  being  developed 
and  refined  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  and 
comprehensive  effort  within  DoD  to  identi- 
fy specific  mission  essential  Jobs  at  depots, 
shipyards,  and  arsenals.  Consequently, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  DoD  policy- 
makers were  aware  of  these  core  leglstics  re- 
views and  their  significance. 

Therefore.  Section  307  represented  an 
effort  on  my  part  to  take  advantage  of  on- 
going core  lodstics  studies  and  at  the  same 
time  get  from  the  Department  a  partial  list 
of  readiness  related  Jobs  that  were  to  be  ex- 
empted from  A-76  review.  What  I  was  seek- 
ing to  do  was  to  ask  the  Department  to  ac- 
celerate these  studies,  refine  them,  and  pro- 
vide Coogress  with  a  list  of  the  Jobs  exempt- 
ed under  core  logistics  criteria. 

It  should  also  be  clear  that  it  was  never 
my  intent  to  dictate  which  Jobs  were  to  be 


aa  tafh  a  list.  In  fact,  my  only  ezpectatiim 
was  tfiat  core  logtetleB  Jobs  would  roughly 
correttMmd  to  those  associated  with  mission 
functions  at  industrially-funded  activities. 
FurtHermore,  I  reoogniie  that  m«Mi«»«  re- 
qulreiienU  change  over  time  necessitating 
in  core  logistics  criteria.  AoconUng- 
lon  307  contained  a  waiver  provision 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  take 
Ion  off  the  core  logistics  list  after  a 
wait  period  following  notification 

In  tum.  Section  307  does  not  force  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  include  any  specific 
Job  <m  the  core  logistics  list  and  provides 
him  with  a  way  of  taking  any  Job  off  the  list 
shoul<l  changing  drcumstanoes  require  It.  It 
was  gnd  is  nothing  more  than  a  modest 
effort  to  identify  readiness  related  Jobs 
which  DoD  and  OMB  witnesses  repeatedly 
told  tlie  Congress  would  not  be  contracted 
out. 

It  is  within  this  ocotezt  that  I  find  the 
Depaftment's  response  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  first  thing  we  are  told  is  that 
Congvess  did  not  know  what  it  was  asking 
for  wfien  it  enacted  this  provision.  Instead 
of  a  )lsting  of  core  logistics  Jcte  w  func- 
tions, the  Department  tells  us  we  are  asking 
for  a , listing  of  depots,  arsenals,  shipyards, 
and  t|ie  like.  This  interpretation  of  Section 
307  is  the  most  rfrmarkahle  assertion  I  have 
come  across  during  my  entire  career  in  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  ludicTous  if  it  were  not 
also  insulting.  If  I  bad  wanted  such  a  list,  I 
woul(|  not  have  qxmsored  legislation  to  get 
it.  I  #ould  have  gotten  such  a  list  from  a 
number  of  DoD  publications  in  my  own 
office; 

Even  the  most  cursory  examination  of  the 
legislative  record  woiUd  have  indicated 
beyoqd  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
intent  of  Section  307  was  to  have  the  De- 
partosent  provide  Congress  with  a  listing  of 
Jobs,  or  functions,  or  some  other  categoriza- 
tion involving  workers  at  indurtrial  funded 
activities.  Furthermore,  everyone  involved 
in  th«  legislative  consideration  of  this  provi- 
sion knew  that  to  be  the  case.  Finally,  two 
of  thg  three  options  reviewed  by  the  D^uty 
Secretary  of  Defense  recognized  this  fact. 

The  second  finding  of  the  report  is  that 
there  are  no  readiness  related  core  logistics 
Jobs  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  would 
appesr  that  earlier  DoD  and  OBCB  witnesses 
were  mistaken  when  they  repeatedly  as- 
sured me  to  the  contrary.  According  to  the 
report,  core  logistics  at  the  listed  depots, 
shipyards,  and  arsenals  only  relates  the  real 
estat^  physical  plant,  equipment  and  man- 
agement personnel.  The  rest  of  the  work- 
force will  be  subject  to  A-76  review  and  con- 
tractihg  out 

I  fitd  it  difficult  to  beUeve  th^the  De- 
partiAent  would  adopt  a  policy  thatplaces 
the  relative  value  and  contribution  of  the  ci- 
vilian workforce  below  real  esUte,  materi- 
als, a»d  management.  Not  only  is  this  one  of 
the  most  disturbing  and  Insensitive  policy 
state4>ents  I  have  heard  in  years,  it  is  clear- 
ly in^nsistent  with  my  views  and  those  of 
many  of  my  coUeagues.  More  importantly,  it 
appegrs  to  be  at  odds  with  the  atUtude  of  ci- 
villait  and  military  managers  in  the  field.  I 
have  seen  the  lisUngs  of  core  logistics  func- 
tions they  have  prepared  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  doubts  about  what  should 
be  cArered  by  that  criteria.  FinaUy.  two  of 
the  three  options  presented  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defenae  recognized  that  the  ci- 
viliam  workforce  qualified  as  core  logistic 
assetg. 

Mr.  Secretary.  I  realize  that  reasonable 
men  can  differ  about  nuance  and  detail  re- 
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latlng  to  vArious  policy  Issues.  And  I  reoog- 
nlae  that  #e  can  disagree  about  the  utility 
or  desirability  of  certain  courses  of  action. 
However,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
"I  could  inten»et  Section  307 
that  is  deariy  inconsistent  wlth- 
the  legislative  record. 
;  I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply 
by  the  legal  hair  splittliw  and 
contained  in  this  report, 
in  keeping  with  the  kind  of 
relationship  the  members 
ittee  have  had  with  the  De- 
Defense.  It  if  had  been  a  case 
that  would  be  some- 
since  no  effort  was 
clarification  on  Section  307, 1 
the  entire  affair  as  a  conscious 
vent  the  will  of  Congress. 
18  years  I  have  been  one  of 
the  Doiysj  strongest  supporters  and  until 
now,  I  woiild  not  have  beUeved  it  possible 
for  the  Department  to  act  in  such  an  arbi- 
trary fashion. 

Mr.  SecrMary,  I  have  tried  to  be  patient  in 
attemptlngi  to  resolve  this  matter.  I  have 
met  repeatedly  with  those  responsible  with 
this  report^  Although  our  discussions  have 
been  cmsthicUve  and  assurances  have  been 
given  that  the  core  logistics  situation  would 
be  reviewed.  I  have  not  been  advised  of  the 
outcome  of  this  reassessment  I  must  say 
that  my  patience  Is  nearly  exhausted. 

Equally  fcnportant  the  legislaUve  sched- 
ule forces  me  to  review  my  options  for  reme- 
dial action  should  the  Depvtment  deter- 
mine it  is  unable  to  modify  its  position. 
Given  the  difficult  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  Defense  budget  this  year.  I  do  this 
with  great  {reluctance.  There  are  a  number 
of  vital  issues  that  need  to  be  carefully  ad- 
dressed without  having  to  expend  the  time 
and  effort  I  to  revisit  last  year's  decisions, 
nevertheless.  I  feel  obliged  to  do  so  due  to 
importance  of  the  matter  and  the  larger 
issue  of  compliance  with  congressional  guid- 
ance. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  was  hoping  I  would  not 
have  to  raise  this  matter  with  you  in  this 
fashion. 
Uonshlp 
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have  had  a  good  worlcing  rela- 
id  I  think  we  can  ««««i—  issues 
frankly.  Consequently,  I  felt  it 
to  express  my  concerns  on  this 
e  hopes  that  it  can  be  quickly 
resolved  in  a  fashion  that  Is  mutually  satis- 
factory and  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
Section  307. 
With  continued  best  wishes,  I  remain 
Since^ly. 

Bill  Nichols, 
Member  of  Contrns*. 

TBk  Sbckktart  or  Defer  sx, 

Wa»hi7tgton.  DC,  May  24. 198$. 
Hon.  Bnx  Nichols, 
Hou*e  of  R/fpmentativet. 
Wathington,  DC. 

Dkah  Cosgrkssmait  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  14.  1985  concerning  the 
report  on  core  logistics  we  submitted  to 
March  29, 1985. 1  have  reviewed 

thoroughly  with  Deputy  Secre- 

id  Dr.  Korb. 
r  addresses  an  issue  of  para- 

im  to  me:  the  readiness  and  sus- 

of  our   armed   forces.   As   you 
fense  budget  faces  difficult  dr- 

this  year,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  the  adequacy  of  future  Defense 
budgets  is  also  clouded.  Our  decision  on  core 
logistics  was  not  made  lightly,  and  was  not 
In  any  manner  an  effort  to  circumvent  the 
intent  of  Congress. 
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The  issues  involved  are  basic:  (I)  our  need 
to  maintain  nexibility  to  allocate  resouras 
in  such  a  way  as  to  enhance  the  overaU 
readiness  of  our  armed  forces:  and  (2) 
whether  we  can  rely  on  private  contractors 
to  perform  essential  work  at  defense  instal- 
lationa. 

First,  the  Department  must  have  the  max- 
imum flexibility  in  the  aUocaUon  of  re- 
sources to  ensure  the  best  possible  MM«T^fii 
defense  for  the  dollar.  To  fence  off  a  signlfl- 
cant  segment  of  those  resources  from  man- 
agement review  would  not  serve  to  enhance 
readiness  but  would  detract  from  it 

Second,  the  Department  and  the  Nation 
depend  on  private  contractors  to  build  our 
weapon  systems  and  equipment  We  rely  on 
private  contractors  to  operate  many  of  our 
existing  government  managed  depot-level 
facilities.  Private  contractors  have  served 
the  Nation  ably  in  past  ccmfUcts,  even  over- 
seas and  in  hostile  areas,  and  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  depend  on  them  In  the  future. 
They  employ  the  same  loyal,  patriotic  n.S. 
citizen  we  do. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  every  employee  of  the 
Department,  be  they  military  or  civiUan. 
contributes  to  the  readiness  and  sustainabil- 
ity  of  our  armed  forces.  All  of  our  com- 
manders value  their  dvillan  work  force,  not 
only  those  who  w<»k  in  the  logistks  area.  It 
woiild  be  difficult  if  not  impossible,  to  rank 
these  employees  in  order  of  importance. 
The  previous  Congressional  testimony  you 
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menUoned  in  your  letter  attesU  to  the  value 
we  place  on  our  employees.  We  also  value 
contractor  employees:  not  oo^  those  who 
work  in  our  depots,  but  also  those  who  pro- 
vide the  many  servlocs  our  iiMtallationa 
need  to  be  the  platfonn  for  our  armed 
forces. 

I  hope  that  this  has  helped  explain  our 
position  and  how  we  arrived  at  it  I  know 
you've  been  a  strong  supporter  of  Defeue 
for  many  yean  and  In  that  spirit  I  ask  your 
support  for  the  flexibility  that  Is  so  Impor- 
tant to  obtain  the  best  national  defense  for 
the  dollar. 

Sincerely, 

Cap. 


DvAmoirr  or  isx  Auct, 
Alacandria,  VA.  Janvary  ZZ,  l»t$. 
Lt.  Oen.  BnuAMZH  F.  Rwistd.  Jr., 
Deputy  Oii^  of  Staff  for  LogUtUx,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Wathington.  DC 

DBAS  Qbibkal  RansiBL  This  tespooik  to 
your  letter  on  Core  ^■'>g\Mn  Acthrltles 
which  Major  Oeneral  Ruaao  signed  out  in 
your  behalf  on  Deoember  16, 1M4. 

Forwarded  under  separate  cover,  this  com- 
mand submitted  a  oomptehenslve  depot  mis- 
sion package  that  traoes  the  development  of 
medf ie  numerical  daU  and  that  provided 
the  rationale  and  methodology  employed  in 
the  computational  process.  I  request  your 
support  for  these  parages  and  believe  that 
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it   is  important  that  they  be   forwarded 
through  OOA  to  the  A8A(IL)  for  approvaL 

The  infonnation  attadied  hereto  provides 
the  data  requested  by  your  Deoember  16 
letter.  The  approach  that  drives  our  think- 
ing in  preparing  these  endosurcs  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  premise  contained  in  your 
letter— that  the  core  should  be  identified  in 
terms  of  the  functkns  that  must  be  re- 
tained In-house  to  provide  an  acceptable 
mnhntMtion  base.  We  have  expanded  on 
that  premise  by  fawimwn^  the  concept  of  es- 
aentiallty  to  readiness  as  an  additional  char- 
adoiatic  of  core  ftmctlOM.  These  criteria 
were  considered  after  governmental  and  na- 
tional defense  funcUons  were  flltcnd  out 

While  considering  the  Mentlflcatlon  of 
core  logistic  functions  within  this  ftn«iiii«nd. 
it  has  become  apparent  that  logistk:  func- 
tions performed  by  other  Army  mganlia. 
tions  which  directly  contributed  to  mission 
performance  by  AMC  must  also  be  'nrltided 
in  the  Army's  logistic  oore.  The  heavy  main- 
tenance effort  at  Fort  Hood.  Texas,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  logistic  function.  Request 
that  the  logistic  oore  identified  to  the  Office 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defeue  (Manpow». 
Installations  and  liOgMlcs)  include  mrh 
functions. 

Sincerely. 

RicRAan  H.  Taamruom, 
Oeneral,  U.S.  Army  Commander. 
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DKr/ummn  or  the  Aunr, 

Omcs  or  trb  Abshtamt  Sbcuxast. 

Woifktiwton.  DC  Manh  1. 1985. 
Monormndum  for  the  AateUnt  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Manpower.  Inatallations  and 
Lodstka). 
Subject:  Core  Loctetica  Activities— Informa- 
tion Memorandum. 

Tliis  is  in  respoose  to  your  memorandum 
of  30  November  1M4.  (Tab  B),  requesting  an 
identification  of  Army  core  locistics  f  unc- 
ti<ms  for  your  consideration  in  responding 
to  a  Congressional  request. 

We  have  surveyed  the  Army's  logistic 
structure  using  the  criteria  provided  in  yoiu 
memorandum  and  section  307  of  the  FT  85 
Defense  Authorisation  Act.  We  have  ex- 
cluded from  our  survey  those  activities 
which  are  deemed  goveipmental  in  nature. 

In  compliance  with  DoD  guidance,  our  or- 
ganic depot  malntmanoe  peacetime  physical 
capacity  Is  planned  to  accomplish  no  more 
than  TO  percent  of  the  gross  mission  essen- 
tial depot  maintenance  work  load  require- 
ments. At  least  30  percent  of  the  gross  work 
load  requirements  are  decided  on  the  basis 
of  economy  and  timely  availability  of  com- 
mercial sources  and  the  need  to  maintjip  a 
commercial  industrial  mobilization  base.  DA 
policy  is  to  work  load  depots  at  one  shift,  8 
hours  per  day,  S  days  per  week  at  85  percent 
capacity.  Our  depot  maintenance  decision 
tree  process  is  used  to  make  these  organic 
contract  decisions  about  individual  work 
loads  that  support  or  implement  the  pos- 
ture that  has  been  planned.  The  posture 
planning  process  determines  the  high  surge 
and  low  surge  work  load  mix  at  each  major 
AMC  depot  activity  to  assure  wartime  ac- 
oompUshment  of  mobilization  depot  work 
load  requirements.  The  process  quantifies 
the  minimum  peacetime  base  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel  required  in  the 
outset  of  moblliz^ton. 

We  consider  the  definition  of  core  logistics 
as  stated  by  the  Joint  Logistics  Ck>mmand- 
ers.  8  Deonnber  1982.  to  be  valid.  Core  logis- 
tics Is  the  ready  source  of  technical  compe- 
tence and  resources  required  by  the  Army  to 
provide  materiel  siuiport  to  the  operational 
forces. 

The  logistics  core  is  composed  of  processes 
that: 

Are  essential  to  the  success  of  war  or  con- 
tingency operations. 

Provide  direct  materiel  support  to  combat 
forces  worldwide  or  directly  support  the  de- 
ployment of  combat  forces  in  wartime  or 
contingency  situations. 

Must  be  maintained  without  Interruption 
to  assure  the  peacetime  readiness  and  war- 
time sustainability  of  combat  forces. 


Must  be  In-house  to  assure  continuity, 
flexibility,  and  responsiveness. 

Are  subject  to  unacceptable  risk  of  disrup- 
tion uniler  contract  performance. 

Are  expected  to  have  sizable  or  unpredict- 
able sutges  in  wartime  or  contingency  situa- 
tions. 

Attached  at  Tab  A  are  the  wholesale  level 
supply  and  maintenance  activities,  with 
their  associated  ADP  support,  which  consti- 
tute Army  core  logistics  activities. 

I  am  available  to  discuss  this  matter  In 
greater  detail  if  you  wish. 

Enclosures. 
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Ofncs  or  thx  AsaiRAirT 

SacBXTAXT  or  Dkrhsx. 
WJilthinoton.  DC,  March  18,  1985. 
Memorandum  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (I&L).  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (S&L),  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  (RIMfcL).  Director,  De- 
fense  liQgistics   Agency,   Director.   De- 
fense Ma|}ping  Agency. 
Subject:  Corf  LogisUcs  ActiviUes. 

I  have  reviewed  the  lists  of  core  logistics 
activities  yo^  submitted  in  response  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  ntemorandum  of  November  20, 
1»84.  I 

Attached  is  the  draft  of  the  report  for  Mr. 
Weinberger  to  send  to  Congress. 

The  report  complies  with  the  law  by  de- 
scribing the  logistics  activities  and  the  type 
of  work  thai  should  be  considered  "core."  I 
have  deleted  activities  from  your  submisalon 
if  they  did  ni  »t  meet  the  definitions  specified 
in  Mr.  Calho  un's  letter  or  if  they  had  previ- 
ously been  announced  to  Congress  for  A-76 
competition.  FaUure  to  clear  this  core  logis- 
tics test  doe  i  not  preclude  an  activity  from 
being  exemcted  from  A-78  competition  for 
other  national  defense  reasons. 

If  I  do  not  Ireceive  your  comments  by  COB 
March  21,  1S85,  I  will  assume  you  concur 
with  the  rep  >rt 

Doug  FAXBKOTHn, 
(A  cting  for  Robert  A.  Stone, 
Deputv  Auiatant  Secretary  of  Defente 
(tiutalUUUnun. 

DiPAKTitKirT  or  DxRifSK  Cork  Logistics 
Activities 

The  wholesale  production  supply  and 
maintenance  of  mission  essential  materiel 
and  the  assdciatlon  and  support  at  the  fol- 
lowing activities  are  needed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Deffense  to  mnintain  a  logistics  ca- 
pability (Including  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilltiei)  to  ensure  a  ready  and  con- 
trolled souroe  of  technical  competence  and 
resources  necessary  to  ensure  effective  and 
timely  respokue  to  a  mobilization,  national 
defense  contingency  situation,  and  other 
emergency  requirements,  unless: 

A  particular  function  at  an  activity  has  al- 
ready been  •  nnoimced  to  Congress  for  OMB 
Circular  A-16  cost  comparison:  except  for 
data  processing  ammunition  services  as  de- 
fined above. 

A  particuliir  ftmction  at  an  activity  is  al- 
ready being  performed  by  contract. 

Definitions:  Materiel.  Materiel  consists  of 
all  tangible  items  (including  ships,  tanks, 
self-propellefl  weapons,  aircraft,  etc.,  and  re- 
lated spares,!  repair  parts  and  support  equip- 
ment; but  excluding  real  property,  installa- 
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Uons,  and  utiliUes)  necessary  to  equip,  oper- 
ate, malntalo.  and  Mintw»r»  ^.m*..^  rniri 
ties  without  dictinctton  as  to  its  application 
for  administrative  or  combat  purpoaea. 

Missimi-BMentlal  Materiel.  That  materiel 
which  Is  authorized  and  available  to  combat, 
combat  support,  combat  service  support, 
and  combat  readinen  training  forces  to  ac- 
complish their  assigned  mission. 
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AeUvitie$ 
Anniston  Army  Depot.  Annlston.  AL. 
Corpiu  Christi  Army  Depot,  Corpus  Chris- 
U,TX. 

Crane  Army  Ammunition  Activity,  Crane, 
IN. 

Fort  Wingate  Depot  Activity,  Wingate. 
NM. 

I^tterkenny  Army  Depot.  Letterkenny. 
PA.  ^^ 

Lexington  Blue  Grass  Depot  Activity.  Lex- 
ington. KT. 

McAlester  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Mo- 
Alester,  OK. 
*  NaviLjD  Anny  nepox.  Aettvity,  FIAgstaff, 

AZ. 

New  Cumberland  Navajo  Army  Depot 
New  Cumberland.  PA. 

Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Pine  Bluff,  AR. 

Pueblo  Depot  Activity,  Pueblo,  CO. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texarkana.  TX. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal.  VUxk.  Island.  IL. 

Sacramento  Army  Depot  Sacramento, 
CA. 

Savanna  D^wt  AcUvity.  Savanna,  IL. 

Seneca  Army  Depot.  Seneca.  NY. 

Sharpe  Army  Depot,  Sharpe,  CA. 

Sierra  Army  Dqjot.  Hurlong,  CA. 

Tobyhanna  Anny  Depot.  Tobyhanna.  PA. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Tooele.  \JT. 

Umatilla  Depot  AcUvity.  UmatUla.  OR. 

WatervUet  Arsenal.  Watervllet.  NT. 

MAVT 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Alameda.  CA. 
Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Cherry  Point. 
NC. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility,  Jacksonville, 
FL. 

Naval  Air  Rework  FadUty.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Fsdlity,  Pensacola.  FL. 

Naval  Air  Rework  Facility.  North  Island. 
San  Diego.  CA. 

Naval  Aviation  Supply  Office.  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 

Naval  Construction  Battalion  Center 
Gulf  port.  Ma 

Naval  Ordnance  SUUon.  Indian  Head. 
MD. 

Naval  Ordnance  Station.  Louisville.  KY. 

Naval  Shipyard,  cniarleston.  SC. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Long  Beach.  CA. 

Naval  Shipyard.  PhOadelphia.  PA. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Klttery. 
ME. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Pearl  Harbor.  HI. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Puget  Bound.  Bremerton 
WA. 

Naval  Ship  Repair  Facility.  Guam 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Charleston.  SC. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Jacksonville,  FL. 

Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk.  VA. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  CA. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Pearl  Harbor.  HI. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  Puget  Sound,  Brem- 
erton, WA. 

Naval  Supply  Center,  San  Diego,  CA. 

Naval  Undersea  Warfare  Ei^eering  Sta- 
tion. Keyport,  WA. 

Naval  Weapons  Station,  Charleston,  SC. 

Naval  Wemwns  Station,  Colts  Neck,  Earle, 
NJ. 

Naval  Weapons  StaUon.  Concord.  CA. 


Naval  Weapons  Station.  Seal  Beach.  CA. 

Mmimi/iw^P«~  "^ntlim.  Tiwilsaii.  irx. 

Naval  Weapons  Station  Center.  Crane.  IN. 

Navy  Ships  ParU  Control  Center.  Me- 
chanlertnirg.  PA. 

Tridtfbt  Refit  Facility.  Bangor.  Bremer- 
ton. WA. 


Marine  Corps  LogteUcs  Baae,  Albany.  CA. 

Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Barstow.  CA. 
Aiaroaci 

Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center.  Newark  Air  Force  Station.  OH. 

Ogden  Air  Logtotiei  Center.  HOI  Air  Ftone 
Base.  UT. 

Oklahoma  City  Air  Togtotlfs  Center 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  CA. 

Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center.  MoClel- 
lan  Air  Force  Base.  CA. 

San  Antoolo  Air  Logistics  Center.  Kelly 
Air  Force  Baae.  TZ. 

Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center 
Robins  Air  Force  Baae.  GA. 


:  uwisncs  AoncT 

Delfenae  Constrtietlon  8up0ort  Center.  °Co- 
ltunbus.OH. 

Defense  Depot.  Mechanlcsburg.  Mecban- 
icsburg.  PA. 

Defense  Depot.  Memphis.  Memphis.  TN 

Defowe  Depot.  Ogden.  Ogden.  UT. 

Defense  Depot.  Tracy.  Tracy.  CA. 

Defense  Eleetronlcs  Support  Center 
Dayton.  OH. 

Defense  General  Supply  Center.  Rich- 
mond. VA. 

Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Center.  Bfemphis.  TN. 

Defense  Logistics  Service  Center.  Battle 
Cre^ML 

Defense  Subsistence  Office.  Bayonne.  NJ. 


City    Field 


Aerospace    Onter, 
Office.  Kansas  City.  MO. 

Aerospace  Center,  St.  Louis  AF8,  MO. 

Hydrographlc/Topographlc  Center. 

Brookmont.  MD. 

Hydrographlc/Topographlc  Center.  Geod- 
esy and  Surreya  Department.  Field  Offloe 
Department.  Louisville.  KT. 

Hydrographlc/Topographlc  Center.  Geod- 
esy and  Surveys  Department.  Field  Office 
DepamDent.ProTidenee.RL 

Hydrographlc/Topocraphic  Center,  Geod- 
esy and  Surveys  Department.  Field  Offloe 
Department.  San  Antonio.  TX. 

Hydrographie/Topographlc  Center.  Geo- 
detic Survey  Squadron.  Cheyenne.  WY. 

Hydrographle/Topocraphle  Center.  Scien- 
tific DaU  Department.  Omaha.  NE. 

Office  of  DIstrtbutlon  Services.  Brook- 
mont. MD. 

Office  of  DIatributlon  Services,  aearfleld. 

DKrAXTMniT  or  na  Aurr. 
Omo  or  not  Daruii  cimr 

or  Siarr  rot  Loonnct. 
WatiMngton.  DC.  March  it,  1985. 
MncoRAMDuif  Tbsu  Dbtutt  Cmv  or  SxArr 
roa  I/Muncs.  Jaios  A.  McDomald.  Lie. 
SG.  ADA  roa  Aasuxam  SKBRAar  or  thx 
AaifT  (Imruunom  ant  Loounca) 
Subject:  Core  Logistics  AcUvlUes— Action 
Memorandum 

1.  Purpose:  To  obtain  approval  of  a  memo- 
randiun  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Installations)  (Tab  A)  in  response  to 
his  memorandum  of  18  March  19SS  (Tab  B), 
requesting  Army  comments  on  the  draft 
report  for  Mr.  Weinberger  to  send  to  CJon- 
gress. 

2.  Discussion: 

a.  We  have  reviewed  the  draft  08D  report 
and  concluded  that  it  does  not  accurately 
portray  the  Army  position. 
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^  *>•  The  proposed  memorandum  setting 
*«>rtli  the  Anny  responae  has  been  eoonil- 
nated  with  the  >^ce  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

3.  Recommendation:  That  the  memoran- 
dum at  Tab  A  be  approved. 

HxniT  G.  Skbh, 
Majok  GasBuu  GS, 
Director  o/ Supply  and  Maintenance. 

DKrAKTifarr  or  thx  Abmt. 
Ornca  or  the  AsauTAirr  SacaxtAaT. 

Wathinoton.  DC,  MarOt  22, 198S. 

MjPioaAimoii  roa  THi  DooTT  AaaniACT 
SanRAXT  or  Owrwrnx  (iMSTaixanom) 
Subject:  Core  LogisUcs  Activities— Infmma 
Uon  memorandum 

This  is  in  responae  to  your  18  March  19M 
memorandum  requesting  comments  on  the 
draft  report  for  Mr.  Weinberger  to  send  to 
Congress. 

There  are  some  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
draft  memorandum;  for  example,  the  Army 
" TsrithllitliwaiHWtlasbri 


Uon.  The  Army's  position  Is  that  an  in- 
house  logistics  capability,  performed  by 
Government  and  contractor  employees, 
must  be  maintained.  In  meeting  the  re- 
quired workloads,  Uie  work  must  be  pn-- 
formed  In  the  most  cost  effective  manner. 
We  Intend  to  have  a  prudent  mix  of  the 
work  performed  by  Government  pnaonnti 
and  by  contractor  peraonneL  We  cannot 
preclude  using  cmitractor  personnel  to  per- 
form that  work  when  it  makes  sense  and  is 
most  cost  effective.  We  intend  to  use  gov- 
ernment employees  where  cost  effective. 

The  attachment  to  the  draft  memoran- 
dum does  not  adequately  describe  core  logis- 
tics activities,  oor  does  it  adequatriy  de- 
scribe the  things  that  are  ^Tchided  from 
OMB  Circular  A-76.  As  presently  written, 
an  interpretation  can  be  made  that  the  total 
wtuOeaale  supply  and  maJntenanee  aettvltiH 
performed  at  these  geographic  locatimis  are 
excluded.  This  was  nevw  the  Intention  of 
the  Army. 

Tou  could  also  conclude  that  we  would  be 
excluding  from  the  private  sector  many 
things  that  are  now  under  contract.  This 
also  was  not  our  intention.  The  Army's  posi- 
Uon  haslrally  is  that  we  should  use  the  com- 
mercial sector  wherever  and  whenever  it  Is 
economically  and  efficient  to  do  so.  WhUe 
we  recognize  that  we  must  retain  a  core  ca- 
pability, that  core  capability  can  be  a  gov- 
ernment owned  contractor  operated 
(GOCO),  government  owned  government 
operated  (GOGO),  or  contractor  owned  con- 
tractor op«ated  (COCO)  fadUty.  We  agree 
with  the  definition  of  core  logistics  as  stated 
in  the  law:  "It  is  essential  for  the  »«-»i"tial 
defense  that  Department  of  Defense  activl- 
Ues  maintain  a  logistics  capability  (includ- 
ing personnel,  equipment,  and  facilities)  to 
ensure  a  ready  and  controlled  source  of 
technical  competence  and  resources  neces- 
sary to  ensure  effective  and  timely  response 
to  a  mobOiaaUon.  national  defense  contin- 
gency situationa.  and  other  emergency  re- 
quirements." Efficiency  and  effectiveness 
wUl  be  the  determining  factors  for  selecting 
GOCO.  GOGO,  or  COCO  as  the  method  of 
acBompllshing  core  functions.  A  key  criteria 
In  these  decisions  will  be  depot  workloading 
at  one  aliift.  eight  hours  per  day,  five  days 
per  week  at  85  peremt  capacity  (1-8-5  at 
88%). 

Should  you  determine  that  a  list  of  activi- 
Ues  must  be  submitted  to  the  C^ongress.  you 
should  include  the  activities  listed  in  the  at- 
tachment We  believe  that  the  list  should  be 
limited  to  depot  wholesale  level  mainte- 


.ki. 
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of  equipment  nrmnry  to  perform 
our  wutlme  mteioD  «nd  hmve  ao  restricted 
our  Uatlng.  We  intend  to  maintAiw  ui  in- 
houae  maintenance  capability  and  a  com- 
merdal-lnduBtrtal  taaae. 

Attached  la  our  recommended  version  of 
your  draft  memorandum  to  the  Chairman. 
Houae  Aimed  ServioeB  Committee. 
Sincerely. 

JOHM  W.  SRAimOM. 

AnUtant  Secretary  of  Ute  Armi/, 

InataUatiom  and  LogUtic*. 

The  CmraiMw. 

Houae  Armed  Servieea  CommiUee.  Htnae  of 

KettreaenUtivet,  WaAington.  DC 

DiAK  ICa.  CHAiufAir.  Section  307  of  Public 
Law  M-S2S  requires  that  I  report  to  the 
Commltteea  on  Armed  Services  those  logis- 
tics activities  necessary  to  matntmin  "^  logis- 
tics capability  ...  to  ensure  effective  and 
timely  response  to  a  mobUiaatlon,  national 
defense  contingency  situations,  and  other 
emergotcy  requirements."  The  report  Is  at- 
tached. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  maintain  an  In-house  capability, 
performed  by  both  government  and  contrac- 
tor personnel,  to  meet  the  peace-time  re- 
quirements for  wholesale  maintenance.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  maintain  a  commercial-In- 
dustrial base  to  perform  the  same  type 
work.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we  conserve 
resources  now  and  insure  the  ablUty  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  competence  to  expand 
rapidly  in  both  Oovemment  and  commer- 
cial facilities  during  mobilization  and  na- 
tional emergencies.  In  meeting  the  required 
maintmance  workloads,  we  Intend  to  per- 
form the  work  in  the  most  cost  effective 
manner.  This  has  bem  our  poUcy  and  I 
Intend  to  continue  it. 

I  remain  committed  to  energetic  pursuant 
of  A-7e  Program  goals  when  it  makes  sense. 
A-76  competitions  save  29  percent  of  the 
original  cost  of  doing  business  without 
harming,  and  often  enhancing,  our  ability 
to  execute  our  mission.  Our  managers  must 
be  able  to  optimize  both  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  and  not  be  locked  into  decisions 
that  would  cause  us  to  waste  scarce  Defense 


A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

DspAKnmr  or  Dbpirsx  Cork  Logistics 

ACTIVITUS 

It  is  essential  for  the  national  defense 
that  Department  of  Defense  activities  main- 
tain a  wholesale  maintenance  of  mission  es- 
sential materiel  capability  (Indudiiig  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  and  facilities)  to  ensure 
a  ready  and  controlled  source  of  technical 
competence  and  resouiroes  necessary  to 
ensure  effective  and  timely  response  to  a 
mobilisation,  national  defense  contingency 
situations,  and  other  emergency  situations. 

This  capability  can  be  achieved  through 
tise  of  prudent  levels  of  government  owned, 
contractor  operated  (OOCO).  government 
owned,  government  operated  (GOOO).  and 
contractor  owned,  contractor  operated 
(COCO)  facilities,  or  a  combination  of  the 
three  activities.  The  allocation  of  materiel 
maintenance  to  any  of  these  activities  must 
be  made  on  a  case  by  case  basis  considering 
the  relative  cost  effectiveness  and  Oovem- 
ment and  commercial-Industrial  bases.  The 
following  facilities  are  considered  to  be  the 
core  capability  necessary  to  meet  the  logisti- 
cal needs  of  the  Department. 


DUUIIlIOIfS 

Mat4rieL  Materiel  consista  of  all  tangible 
items  (including  ships,  tanks,  self-propelled 
weapons,  aircraft,  etc.,  and  related  spares, 
repair  toarU  and  support  equipment)  neces- 
sary t#  equip,  operate,  maintain,  and  sup- 
port liilitary  activities  without  distinction 
as  to  its  application  for  administrative  or 
combat  purposes. 

Mission-Essential  Materiel.  That  materiel 
which  Is  authorized  and  available  to  combat, 
combat  support,  and  combat  service  support 
forces  |to  accomplish  their  assigned  missions. 

AcTiviTus— Aunr 
Annhton  Army  Depot.  Anniston.  AL. 
Corpus  Christ!  Army  Depot.  Corpus  Chris- 
ti.TX, 

Lett^rkenny  Army  Depot.  Chambersburg. 
PA.      I 

Lexihfrti>n-Riue  Orass  Army  Depot.  Lex- 
ington, KT. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texarkana.  TX. 

Sacrdmento  Army  Depot.  Sacramento. 
CA. 

Tob^hanna  Army  Depot,  Tobyhanna,  PA. 
Tootle  Army  Depot.  Tooele.  UT. 


DzPAKTiforr  op  thb  Navt, 
Washington.  DC,  Mardi  20, 1984. 

M^ORARDDlf  FOR  TRX  CHOF  OP  NaVAL 
OnCRATIOMS 

Commercial  Activities  (CA)  Pro- 
Cost  Study  Exemption  CMteria  for 
Air     Rework     Facility     (NA- 
ORKFAC)  Depot  Maintenance 


June  25, 1985 


June  25,  1985 


Sub 


Youirequested  an  exemption  from  the  re- 
qulren^ent  to  routinely  review  under  the  A- 
76  criteria  depot  maintoaaoce  functions  for 
contracting  out.  I  grant  that  exemption 
with  the  exception  of  the  Preservation  and 
function  to  ensure  a  ready  and 
controUed  source  of  technical  competence 
and  resources  for  depot  level  maintenance 
to  meet  effectively  and  effidoitly  peace- 
time, mobilization,  and  sustained  combat 
equipment  readiness  requirements.  While  I 
grant  the  exemption  you  requested.  I  am 
not  iiriplylng  that  aeronautical  depot  main- 
tenance work  will  not  be  contracted  out. 
Every  year  as  you  plan  NARP  workloads, 
decisions  are  made  regarding  work  to 
remala  in-house  and  woric  that  will  be  done 
in  theicommerdal  sector.  When  a  decision  is 
made  Ito  contract  out  workload,  that  deci- 
sion D^ust  be  baaed  on  a  coat/benefit  study. 

Puriher,  on  new  start  maintenance  deci- 
sions, fnirrent  Navy  policy  is  to  review  these 
new  w|>ricload8  for  depot  maintenance  Inter- 
servlcftig  or  contract  out  '^ffialffna  Thla 
policy*  will  not  change.  To  the  extent  that 
plannid  workloada  are  to  be  done  by  the 
other  military  departmenta  or  the  commer- 
cial aector,  in-house  Navy  personnel  and 
workl^  requlrementa  will  be  adjuated  ao- 
cordli^ly. 

In  summary,  while  I  fully  concur  in  the 
need  \o  maintain  a  ready  source  of  Navy 
personnel  to  perform  depot  maintenance, 
we  must  ensure  a  reasonable  h^ian<<f  of  In- 
houae  and  ccnmnerdal  work  at  the  lowest 
poaalta|e  coat. 

EvrrrtPtatt, 
Princivgi  Devutt, 
AaiUiant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

ShipVUUding  and  LogiaUce. 


DtruMpaan  op  ths  Navt, 
Oppicc  OP  THB  Crbp  OP  Naval 
OPBunoica, 
Washington,  DC.  Sept  29, 1983. 

MZMORAMDOII  POR  THX  AaSISTAIlT  SlCRRART 

OP  THX  Navt  iSHipaniLooio  Aim  Looisncs) 
Subject  CcfDunerdal  AcUvitles  (CA)  Pro- 
gram Copt  Study  Exemption  CMteria  for 
Naval     Air     Rework     Faculty     (NA- 
VAIREWORKPAC)  Depot  Maintenance 
Core. 
1.  Paragraph  D.4jl(3)  of  reference  (a)  au- 
thorizes exOnpUng  from  the  CA  cost  com- 
parison prooess  those  functions  needed  for  a 
ready  and  Icontrolled  source  of  technical 
competence  and  resources  for  depot  level 
maintenance  to  meet  effecUvely  and  effi- 


ciently 
tained  comi 
ments. 
tlons  at  Na 

Itisreqi 
eratlons  be 
ate  functioi 
a  case-by 


e.   mobilization,   and  sus- 
equipment  readiness  require- 
(1)  describes  such  func- 
orkpacs. 

that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
.uthorized  to  exempt  appropri- 
at  NAVAIREWORKPACs  on 
basis  utilizing  the  criteria  in 
enclosure  (1).  Tour  signature  on  enclosure 
(3).  would  grant  this  request. 

I  T.  J.  HUQHBS. 

I       Devuty  Chief  of  Naval 
I  Operattaiu  (LogUticaK 

DZPAittMBIT  OP  TBI  NAVT. 

Hzahqvartirs  Naval 
I  Matbrial  CoiaiAmk 

W<Uhington,  DC,  January  9, 1985. 
From:  Chiel  of  Naval  Material. 
To:  Chief  o^  Naval  Operations. 
Subject:  Core  Logistics  ActlviUes. 

L  As  requested  by  reference  (a),  enclo- 
sures (1)  through  (6)  are  forwarded  to  iden- 
tify and  JtMlfy  the  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand's core!  logistics  activities.  Enclosure  (6) 
those  primary  mission  func- 
tions, whllel  enclosure  (7)  summarizes  those 
support  (niii-depot)  functions  that  we  rec- 
ommend for  core  exemption.  We  reomuned 
inclusion  of  selected  non  J  and  K  functions 
(depot  and  intermediate  level  repair  and 
maintenance  of  equipment)  as  primary  mis- 
sion core  logistics  activities  because  these 
functions,  m,  the  noted  activities,  are  so  in- 
tegral to  the  execution  of  the  mission  that 
exclusion  ^lUd.  in  effect,  directly  Jeopard- 
ize mission  performance. 

2.  Other  functions  recommended  as  core 
logisUcs  actlvlUes  may.  in  fact,  be  better 
supported  tk  a  reclassification  to  inherently 
govemmoilkl  (AlOO).  These  functions,  how- 
ever, are  ctnently  in  the  Inventory  as  a  CA 
function.  Pending  a  decision  to  request  a  re- 
daalficatioi}  aa  inherently  governmental, 
they  are  rtommiended  for  exemption  as 
core  logistics  activities.  The  functions  in- 
clude: 

a.  R680  IpjyrstE  Maintenance  and  Sup- 
port): The  ioperatUm  and  maintenance  of 
undersea  tim^ing  ranges,  performed  exclu- 
sively by  NUWE8  Keyport,  WA.  provides 
critical  dlrwt  support  in  the  proof  testing 
and  evaluaaion  of  undersea  weapons,  weap- 
ons systems  and  components.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  Primary  mission  of  this  activity. 
Justification  is  contained  in  enclosure  (4), 
Tab  J. 

b.  T803  (Acceptance  Testing):  This  func- 
tion applied  to  critical  direct  combat  support 
in  the  aoce]  stance,  testing  and  evaluation  of 
weapons,  iiaterial.  and  suppUes  (or  the 
Navy  at  five  activities.  Justification  is  con- 
tained in  edclosure  (4).  Tab  K. 

c.  T803B  Quality  Evaluation):  This  func- 
tion providss  life  cycle  evaluation  and  as- 
sessment of  explosive  ordnance  reliability. 


maintainability,  performance  and  safety  at 
seven  activities.  Justification  Is  contained  In 
enclosure  (4).  Tab  L. 

d.  T813  (Engineering  and  Technical  Serv- 
ices): The  specific  exemption  applies  to  fleet 
support  engineering.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that 
NAVSEA  establish  and  keep  current  and  or- 
ganic capability  to  operate  and  mfctnt^tt^ 
their  forward-deployed  and  deployable- 
ready  platforms  and  weapons  systems.  In 
this  regard  the  technical  support  which 
must  be  furnished  physically  on  our 
combat-ready  ships  should  be  in-houae  mili- 
tary or  civilian  employees.  Section  320A.3.b 
of  reference  (b)  (National  Defense  Exclu- 
sion Olteria)  states  that  contract  engineer- 
ing technical  services  activities  are  subject 
to  the  policies  of  reference  (c).  Reference  (c) 
states  that  contract  field  services  shall  be 
used  only  when  necessary  to  accomplish  a 
military  mission  and  when  the  provision  of 
services  by  DOD  personnel  Is  Impractkad.  In 
these  cases,  the  use  of  contract  field  services 
is  to  be  limited  to  a  period  not  to  exceed  12 
months  after  the  components  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  in  the  use  of  the  new  equipment. 
In  numerous  cases,  this  limitation  is  not 
being  met  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  in- 
house  capability.  As  a  result,  the  Navy  has 
had  no  choice  but  to  contract  out  for  sup- 
plementary engineering  and  technical  serv- 
ices; simply  to  keep  very  complex  new  sys- 
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terns  and  equipments  entering  the  fleet  op- 
erating properly.  To  study  «A,ttti^tnal  con- 
tractlng-out  of  these  support  functions 
would  further  viidate  the  Intent  of  refer- 
ence (b)  that  the  services  achieve  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  support  of  their  systems  and 
equlpmenU  as  early  as  poasible.  It  is  only  by 
such  exemption  that  the  Navy  wiU  be  able 
to  maintain  a  core  capability  in  engineering 
technical  services  for  vital  support  of  the 
fleet  In  time  of  peace  aztd  mobilization. 

3.  The  recommendation  to  Include  func- 
tion code  T810  (Air  TranqKwtation  Serv- 
ices) as  a  core  logistics  activity  warranU  spe- 
cific wnphaaia,  The  air  terminal  (uncttona 
performed  at  NSC  Norfolk  directly  aupport 
a  major  supply  plpdine  to  ships  and  aircraft 
at  major  concentration  seaport  areas  in  the 
Atlantic  Mediterranean,  and  Caribbean  the- 
aters. They  also  support  a  key  CDfCLANT 
wartime  resupply  mission  for  deployed  VS. 
Navy  combatanU  in  the  Atlantic  and  Carri- 
bean  areas.  The  risks  associated  with  con- 
tractor controlled  air  terminal  operations  in 
terms  of  the  lack  of  ability  to  respond  quick- 
ly to  unplanned  (or  unprogrammed) 
changes  in  work  load  in  wartime  or  other 
contingencies  are  not  acceptable.  By  lU  very 
nature,  the  contracting  proceas  conatraina 
contingency  optiona  by  <i»ftntT»g  contract  re- 
quiranenta  In  terma  of  apedfic  work  i«y^ls 
and  projected  achedulea.  Material  readiness 
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snd  survivabllfty  depend  heavily  upon  the 
Navy's  flexibility  to  apply  trained  resources 
to  meet  surge  and  changing  requirements. 
Operations  by  Oovemment  perwnnel  pro- 
vide this  flexibility. 

4.  Additionally,  the  below  matrix  outlines 
primary  mission  and  support  functions 
within  the  Naval  Material  Command  clal- 
mancy  which  are  recommended  as  core  lo- 
gistics activities. 


a>/»- 


ws 


ai«/si  a,ia/si 

cMK/t3)  tm/o  itmna 

iMt/Q     UK/I 

IJH/S         W/t  I.W/S 

1M.77I/0S    xmn  lB3jg4/fK 


5.  Questions  on  this  request  should  be  di- 
rected to  Commander  Oiancola  (MAT- 
OlMll),  telephone  692-3851. 

RA.Miua. 
Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material. 


NAVAL  MATCMAL  aMMANO  PMMMrr  MISSION  OOiK  UIGISnCS  A^^ 
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NAVM.  MATBBAL  OMIMNO  SUrraRT  CORE  LOGiSnCS 
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340 
177 
40 
142 

4.101 


DsrAKnoMT  or  trb  NAyr. 
Kaml  Aoi  Bmiiii  ComtAas, 
WttOHnaton.  DC.  Dee.  27. 1984. 
Commander.  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 


of  Naval  ICaterlal  (MAT-01). 
Subje^    Commercial    Activities    Program; 

Q  re  Logistics  AcUvlties. 
Refer  iiice:  (a)  CNIC  Itr  Ser  M/1313  of  .5 

D(  c  84. 
Endo  ure:  (1)  NAVAIR  Core  Logistics  Ac- 

Uy  Ities:  (3)  COMNAVAVNLOOCBN  Itr 

3^/4800/16228  of  30  Aug  83. 

1.  As  requested  by  reftrenoe  (a),  endo- 
(1)  and  (2)  are  forwarded  to  identify 

ENC  OSUM  l.-NAVAIR  CORE  LOGISTICS  ACTIVITIES 
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the  Naval  Air  Systems  C(Hn- 
lofflstlcs  activities.  Enclosure  (1) 
authorised  positions/billets  by 
activity  (naval  air  rework  f  acil- 
producticm  support  integral  to 
from  direct  line  produc- 
as  part  of  the  primary  mis- 
Enclosure  (2),  previously  sub- 
approved  in  concept  by  the  As- 
of  the  Navy  (Installation 
activities.  The  enclosure  (2) 
applies  to  each  function  and  actlv- 
iijenclosure(l). 

A.  J.  DniAscio, 
Devutu  Commander. 
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DKPAKTiiarr  or  thk  Navt, 
Naval  Aviatioh  Logistics  Cmna. 

Potvxent  River.  MD. 

Prom:  Commander,  Naval  Aviation  Logistics 
Center  Patuxent  River.  MD  20670. 

To:  Chief  of  Naval  Material.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Washington.  DC  20360. 

Via:  Commander.  Naval  Air  Systems  Com- 
mand, Washington.  DC  20361. 

Subject:  OMB  Circular  A-76  Depot  Mainte- 
nance Core  Exclusion. 

Ref:  (a)  OPNAVINST  4860.6C.  (b)  CHNAV- 
MAT  Itr  Ser  00/0753  of  25  Jun  82:  (c) 
COMNAVAIRSTSCOM  Itr  Ser  094B  of 
19  Aug  82;  (d)  CHNAVMAT  Itr  OlMIC/ 
ALL  Ser  382  of  5  Oct  82  w/endorsement; 

(e)  NAVAVNLOOCEN  Itr  Ser  2I1IB/ 
4860/3438  of  1  Dec  82  w/endorsement; 

(f)  CNO  Itr  Ser  443D/3n392383  of  29 
Jun  83. 

Encl:  (1)  A-76  Decision  Siunmary;  (2)  A-76 
Functional  Analysis. 
I.  Reference  (a)  identifies  depot  mainte- 
nance functions  and  in  accordance  with 
OMB  Circular  A-76  establishes  a  process  for 
exempting  these  functions  from  cost  study 
if  required  for  national  defense.  Reference 
(b)  provided  guidance  and  requested  sulunlt- 
tal  of  aeronautical  depot  maintenance 
(ADM)  core  requirements.  The  response 
provided  in  refer«>ce  (c)  describes  the  ADM 
Combat  Support  Baseline  Plan  through 
which  the  ADM  core  resource  base  required 
for  national  defense  is  identified.  Reference 
(d)  requested  clarification  and  subclassifica- 
tion  of  ADM  functions,  and  reference  (e) 
provided  the  required  response  in  terms  of 


CMbi       Mlsy      CMtai       MHiiy 


31  ll.«47 
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0  222 
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34  23.140 


51 
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ins  as  delineated  in  reference  (a).  En- 

(1)  and  (2)  are  submitted  to  fulfill 

luirements  of  reference  (f),  which  re- 

a  listing,  with  rationale,  of  CA  func- 

hlch  provide  the  core  depot  mainte- 

capability    (ready    and    controlled 

of   technical   competence   and   re- 

for  peacetime,  mobilisation,  and 

combat  readiness. 

NAVMAT  approved  Baseline  meth- 
odology, through  which  the  ADM  function- 
al reapurce  base  was  deflned,  was  developed 
in  accordance  with  DOD  4I5I.I.  The  Base- 
line process  is  founded  upon  the  DoD  prior- 
ities of  initial  readiness,  mobilization  surge, 
and  wartime  sustainabillty.  the  three  ele- 
ments required  for  national  defense.  As- 
sumptions used  in  the  Baseline  plan  are 
based^upon  current  defense  guidance.  CNO 
guidafice,  and  fleet  wartime  operations 
plans, 

3.  1)1  response  to  reference  (f>.  enclosure 
(1)  pipvldes  a  summary  of  the  decision  proc- 
ess uaed  U>  review  all  ADM  functions  at  the 
level  required  by  reference  (a).  First,  those 
direct  production  line  functions  identified 
by  thie  Bsaeline  plan  as  the  ADM  resource 
core  essential  to  provide  wartime  readiness 
and  oiobillzation  surge  were  placed  in  the 
A-76  "K"  series  category;  second,  those 
fimcttons  which  are  in  direct  support  and 
non-separable  frqm  the  "K"  functions  and 
are  therefore  equally  essential  to  preserving 
the  rtadlness/mobilizaUon  base  were  identi- 
fied; tJoA  third,  fimctlons  considered  inher- 
ently {governmental  in  nature  were  placed  In 
the  J^-lOO  category.  Finally,  the  remaining 
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functions  were  identified  as  candidates  for 
A-76  cost  s^udy.  Because  NAVAIREWORK- 
FACb  are  tenants  at  Host  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tions, no  Base  Operations  Support  (BOS) 
functions  ^  accomplished  by  the  NA- 
VAIREWORKFACs;  rather.  aU  BOS  sup- 
port is  provided  by  the  Hose  activities 
through  ektensively  detaUed  host/tenant 
agreements. 

4.  Enclosure  (2)  provides  analysis  and  ra^ 
tionale  to  support  exclusion  of  the  three 
categories  af  functions  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Numbers  provided  in  the 
enclosures  are  approximations  of  magni- 
tude. More  precise  ntmibers  will  be  submit- 
ted by  31  >|arch.  1984.  as  requested  in  refer- 
ence (f). 

C.J.  MOOKX. 
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r  or  THB  An  FoKCK. 

OmCB  or  IBB  ASUSTAKT  SaOMXAKT 

Memonndum  for  Kf/CVh. 
Subject:  Core  lAgMfra 

Am  mentioned  in  tbe  mtteched  StAff  Sum- 
mary Sheet.  I  bave  aerioua  raaervatlona 
about  tdentUylnc  MASDC.  whkAi  we  have 
already  tried  to  eontraet  oooe.  aa  "core". 
Last  week  I  received  an  hour  long  briefing 
from  AJn/C  and  the  Commander.  ICASDC, 
eonoeminc  the  eunent  miBion  and  func- 
tions at  ICASDC.  I  agree  they  are  Impor- 
tant. I  agree  that  additional  modemlntlon 
of  fadUttea  and  equipment  is  urgently 
needed  at  MASDC  and  applaud  the  AFLC 
Commander's  efforts  to  meet  these  needs  in 
the  near  term.  I  agree  that  we  should  resist 
contracting  of  MASDC  untQ  all  functions  of 
lessor  priority  have  bem  contracted. 

However.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
place  MASDC  and  the  five  ALCs  in  the 
same  list  as  "core".  It  cheapens  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "core"  and.  in  my  view,  will  ulti- 
mately work  against  us  in  a  Hill  and/or 
OSD  envlraament  which  is  less  friendly 
than  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Air  Staff  really 
feels  strongly  about  this,  then  I  am  willing 
for  yourself  or  Leo  Marques  to  sign  the  pro- 
posed memo  to  OSD.  Please  provide 
SAFAU}  with  a  dated  copy.  If  the  reference 
to  MASDC  Is  deleted.  I  wOl  be  pleased  to 
sign.  Otherwise.  It  Is  a  good  document,  al- 
though you  should  be  aware  that,  in  Its 
present  form,  by  agreement  with  my  office, 
it  does  not  comply  with  the  Coogresslonal 
request  for  specific  functions  and  personnel 
spaces.  The  other  Services  are  following  our 
lead  in  this.  It  Is  not  yet  clear  whether  OSD 
will  agree  to  our  current  approach. 

Ijjotd  MosBfAim. 

DiPAmiBrr  op  thb  An  Foaci. 
OvFics  OP  THB  Chop  op  Stapp, 

UJ3.  AnFoBCB. 
Waahinaton,  DC,  fefmMry  7, 198S. 
Memorandum  for  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Manpower,  TtigtAiiatinns  and  Logis- 
tics). 
Subject:    Depot    Core   Logistics   Activities 
<your  memo.  Nov.  30,  1M4>— Informa- 
tion memoraixlum. 
The  attached  Report  of  tbe  Air  Force  on 
Depot  Core  Logistics  Activities  constitutes 
our  response  to  your  memorandum  of  No- 
vember 20, 1064.  We  have  not  included  func- 
tions at  activities  excluded  from  A-76  com- 
petition because  they  are  governmental  in 
nature.  We  believe  the  approach  set  forth  in 
our  response  provides  the  Ah-  Force  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  assure  combat  criti- 
cal loglsUcs  support  functions  are  managed 
and  performed  effectively  in  both  peacetime 
and  wartime. 

RonKTH.RaD^ 
Lieutenant  Oeneral.  VSAF, 
AM$i$tant  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

RxpoKT  OP  THE  U.S.  An  FoKcx— Depot  Coax 
LoouTics  Acnvmxs 
A.puaposx 
The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
the  Air  Force  response  to  the  FT8S  Authori- 
sation Act  (Sectkm  307)  direcUon  to  define 
logistics  core  acUviUes.  and  the  20  Novon- 
ber  1984  OSD  (MUkL)  tasking  memo.  This 
report  will  define  Air  Force  logistics  core  ac- 
tivities, specific  locations  of  the  acUvlties. 
rationale  for  why  the  acUvlUes  must  be  re- 
tained in-house.  and  identify  specific  activi- 
ties excluded  from  the  logistics  core. 


I  s.  onsooncnoa 

The  jAlr  Force  supports  the  congressional 
beUef  Ithat  the  Services  need  a  'logistics 
core"  !to  assure  a  ready  and  controlled 
source  of  technical  competence  and  re- 
souroeg.  The  logistics  core  provides  flexibil- 
ity an4  military  command  and  control  that 
are  considered  Hssnntisl  for  providing  logis- 
tics stvport  to  combat  forces,  particularly 
expected  to  have  aiBU>le  or 
le  surges  In  wartime  or  oontin- 
Ituatlons.  The  risk  potentials  associ- 
ated w|th  contracting  out  core  loglstles  proc- 
esses 4re  unacceptable  tot  several  reaams. 
These  yvMons  include:  (a)  once  tbe  organic 
capability  is  lost,  it  could  not  be  reaiUly  re- 
constlttuted  if  tbe  contract  was  disrupted: 
(b)  thiie  proceases  would  be  subject  to  the 
turmoi  and  disruption  resultbig  from  peri- 
odic c^itract  resolldtatlon;  and  (c)  military 
manaoNB  would  be  deprived  of  the  flextbO- 
ity  to  gdjust  their  resource  posture  to  meet 
a  variety  of  wartime  contingencies. 


1.  While  the  Air  Force  is  concerned  about 
aU  aspfecU  of  logistlea.  the  Air  Force  Logis- 
tics Command  (ARiC)  is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  depot  level  material  support.  There- 
fore, tbe  logistics  functions  performed  by 
other  commands  and  logistics  functions 
other  than  AFUC  depot  level  are  not  ad- 
dressed. 

2.  C#tain  functions  within  the  Air  Force 
are  so  Intimately  related  to  tbe  puldlc  Inter- 
est as  io  manrtat.e  performance  only  by  fed- 
eral e^iployeea.  Such  governmental  func- 
tions afe  not  In  competition  with  tbe  private 
sector  land  are  only  performed  by  govern- 
ment ^mployeea.  These  activities  are  ex- 
cluded) from  cost  study  and  potential  con- 
under  the  mtnrialons  of  OMB  Clrcu- 

Theae  activities  are  not  Included  In 
with  the  direction  contained  in 
{November  1984  OSD  (MI&L)  memo, 
ler  activities  performed  by  the  gov- 
emmeat  are  deemed  cranmerdal  activities, 
as  the»  provide  a  product  of  service  which 
could  M  obtained  from  a  commercial  source. 
OMB  Circular  A-76  authorises  tbe  govon- 
ment  to  operate  """"tfiial  activities  in- 
house  If  there  is  no  satisfactory  commercial 
source:  available,  in  tbe  Interest  of  patient 
care,  biecause  of  lower  cost  or  for  reasons  of 
nation^  defense.  This  report  defines  Air 
Force  jdqwt  core  logistics  acUvlties  which 
must  qe  exempt  from  cost  study  under  the 
core  and  national  defense  exclusion 
crit 

D.  IM^UIITIOII.  CUTBUA.  Un  OOMPOSITIOH 

1.  THe  logistics  core  Is  tbe  ready  and  con- 
trolled source  of  technical  competence  and 
resources  required  by  the  four  services'  lo- 
gistics icommands  to  provide  depot  level  ma- 
teriel inipport  to  tbe  operational  forces. 
This  Afinltion  wss  approved  by  the  Joint 
Logistja  Commanders  (JLC)  in  1982  and  Is 
conslslent  with  the  language  contained  in 
Sectioi  307  of  the  FY85  Authorization  Act 

2.  Tbe  Air  Force  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing definition  of  logistics  core  which  is  con- 
sistent) with  the  JLC  def iniUon  but  Is  more 
descrii^ve  of  Air  Force  core  processes.  The 
Air  Fotce  depot  core  logistics  consists  of  the 
organlfe  resources  required  to  manage  and 
operate  the  inventory  management,  depot 
maintenance,  distribution,  and  information 
systems  processes  required  to  support  the 
combat  forces  of  the  US  and  its  allies  in 
military  contingencies. 


3.  Tbe  logistics  cote  process  are  character- 
ised by  tbe  ioUowlng  criteria^. 

a.  Are  nasimisl  to  the  success  of  war  or 
cimtingency  operations. 

b.  Provldel  direct  materiel  support  to  fleet 
and  combat  forces  worldwide  or  directly 
support  ttaej  deployment  of  military  forces 
in  wartime  dr  contingency  situatlou. 

c.  Must  bf  maintained  without  interrup- 
tion to  assure  tbe  peacetime  readiness  and 


wartime 
combat  f) 
d.  MtMt 
control  to 


ity    of    the    fleet    and 

under  military  command  and 
continuity,  flexibility,  aitd 


to  unacceptable  risk  of  dls- 
oontract  performance. 

to  have  sizable  or  unpre- 
in  wartime  or  contingency 


e.  Are  i 
ruptkmi 

f .  Are 
dlctable 
situations. 

4.  Tbe  Air{  Force  logistics  core  Is  a  capabil- 
ity which  Is  continually  betaig  updated,  im- 
proved, and  made  more  responsive  to  the 
operational  requiremente  of  the  Services.  It 
Is  a  dynamic  process  which  is  driven  by 
technologic^  changes  and  required  mini- 
mum capabOity.  The  Air  Force  must  retain 
the  capabDky  to  meet  peacetime  require- 
ments and  to  surge  to  meet  tbe  increased  re- 
quirements of  wartime.  A  decision  tree  anal- 
ysis is  used!  to  determine  workloads  which 
must  be  accomplished  organically  and  the 
maintenance  locaUon  at  which  it  is  most 
logical  to  perform  the  work.  The  decision 
tree  analysii  i  and  a  posture  planning  process 
are  used  t<i  achieve  the  most  revonsive 
workload  bi^ance  and  mix  needed  to  satisfy 
tbe  Air  Foilce  depot  core  logistics  require- 
ment Tbe  Air  Force  must  control  those 
workloads  vital  to  its  wartime  capability  by 
accomplishljig  these  core  workloads  in 
peacetime  ahd  maintaining  the  capability  to 
ensure  the  Bore  logistic  processes  to  meet 
wartime  requirements. 

5.  Tbe  Air  Force  uses  a  decision  tree  meth- 
odology to  <1  etermlne  logistics  core  and  non- 
core  actlvitl  !s.  The  decision  tree  process  as- 
sesses work!  oads  to  determine  whether  it  is 
essential  to  the  mission  of  the  Air  Force. 
This  proceis  identifies  those  activities 
which  muBi;  be  accomplished  organinlly 
and  those  ni  >n-core  activities  which  could  be 
accompllshe  il  by  the  private  sector.  The  pos- 
ture plannli  g  process  snesses  the  surge  ca- 
pability of  I  He  Air  Force  LoglsUcs  Centers 
and  determines  the  geographic  locaUon  at 
which  the  jacUvlty  should  be  performed. 
Through  use  of  the  decision  tree  methodol- 
ogy and  thf  posture  planning  process,  the 

iplishment  of  logistics  core  ac- 
le  optimum  mix  of  acUvlties  at 

>hlc  locaUons  are  assured. 
>t  maintenance  decision  tree  is 
le   organic/contract   decisions 


organic 
UvlUesand 
specific 
a.  The 
used   to 


about  Individual  woric  loads  that  support  or 
Implonent  I  the  posture  that  has  been 
planned  thrbugh  the  posture  planning  proc- 
ess. The  peettire  planning  process  deter- 
mines tbe  llgh  surge  and  low  surge  work 
load  mix  ati  each  major  Air  Force  installa- 
Uon  to  assure  wartime  accomplishment  of 
mobilizaUori  depot  maintenance  require- 
ments. Tbe  process  quantifies  the  miniitinm 
peacetime  base  of  facilities,  equipment  and 
personnel  required  in  the  organic  depot 
maintenance  core  at  the  outset  of  mobiliza- 
Uon.  The  d^pot  maintenance  loglsUcs  core 
defined  in  ttilB  report  hss  been  determined 
through  the  posture  planning  and  mainte- 
nance decision  tree  processes. 
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b.  The  Generic  Logistics  Decision  Tree 
(OLDT)  U  used  to  evaluate  all  Air  Ftorce  Lo- 
gistics Command  depot  aeUviUes  other  than 
depot  maintenance.  The  Air  Force  has  per- 
f om«d  a  commandwide  OLDT  review  of  all 
activities  to  determine  acUvlties  which  are 
potentially  contracUble.  The  OLDT  analysis 
has  been  used  in  conjunction  with  the  logis- 
tics core  criteria  to  determine  the  Air  Force 
logistics  core  and  exceptions  to  the  core 
that  are  defined  In  this  report 

6.  A  further  definition  of  the  Air  Vonx  lo- 
glsUcs core  processes  of  distribution/supply, 
information  systems,  and  depot  mainte- 
nance is  contained  in  the  attachments. 

An  FoKcs  DiPOT  MAnrmiAacB-Cou 

ACTIVITUS 

PUHCTIOK  DEPOT  MAIirRWAJICS  PBOOOCIIOM 

AXB  PaODUCnOM  SUPPUKT 

1.  Oeneroi.-  The  Air  Force  Logistics  Coih- 
mand  (AFLC)  Depot  Maintenance  Produc- 
tion and  Production  Support  funcUon  is 
critical  to  the  Air  Force's  execution  of  its 
mission,  Depot  maintenance  managemmt 
and  management  support  is  an  inherent 
governmental  functton  which  must  be  per- 
formed by  government  employees.  Depot 
maintenance  production  and  production 
support  operaUons  are  accomplished  by 
both  organic  and  contractual  repair  sources. 
The  required  organic  m<wtiwii««  len^  consU- 
tutes  the  producUon  and  production  sup- 
port core.  Some  amount  of  all  types  of  work 
load  and  operaUons  is  inchided  in  the  core 
except  those  listed  as  exceptions.  Those 
watt  loads  not  required  as  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganic minimum  level  of  capability  are  not 
part  of  the  core.  The  specific  work  loads  snd 
operaUons  Included  in  the  core  continually 
change  due  to  changes  in  wartime  wmk 
loads  and  operational  programs.  Changes 
are  accomplished  through  a  formal  decision 
tree  methodology  and  a  posture  planning 
process.  The  decision  tree  process  is  tbe 
basis  for  determining  acUvlties  which  must 
be  accomplished  organically  and  those 
which  are  non-core. 

2.  Rationale  for  Inetuding  in  the  Logietica 
Core: 

a.  Tbe  rationale  presented  here  includes 
Uie  planning  concepts  and  management 
system  used  by  the  Air  Force  to  determine 
the  minlmimi  level  of  organic  depot  mainte- 
nance capability  required  to  ensure  effective 
and  timely  response  to  a  mobilization,  na- 
tional defense  contingency  situation,  and 
other  emergency  requirements.  The  factors 
that  assure  a  greater  degree  of  readiness 
and  surge  capability  by  retaining  this  mini- 
mum level  under  organic  «vw»"nand  and  con- 
trol are  explained.  The  perspective  is  prt>- 
vided  that  the  minimum  core  level  retained 
as  orpnlc  in  F7  83  was  approximately  33 
percent  of  total  expenditures  for  depot 
maintenance:  with  67  percent  going  to  con- 
tractors. 

b.  The  relative  taitensity  of  war  dictate* 
tbe  rate  of  increase  of  required  work  loads 
during  emergencies.  If  management  can 
take  corrective  actions  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  a  lesser  degree  of  preplan- 
ning and  preparedness  is  required.  In  past 
conflicts,  this  lead  time  has  been  available. 
Both  the  AFLC  and  contractual  repair 
sources  had  time  to  convert  from  peacetime 
to  wartime  work  loads  and  accomplish  the 
gradual  build-up  in  work  load.  If  this  lead 
time  does  not  exist.  Intense  preplanning 
must  be  done  to  asstuv  an  <mm«Mit»»j>  capa- 
bility to  change  the  mix  of  work  and  to  ac- 
complish the  sudden  need  for  a  sharply 
higher  level  of  output  (see  figure  1). 

(Oraph  not  printed  in  Rbcoro.) 
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c.  Thus,  the  primary  focus  of  tbe  system  is 
to  accomplish  high  surge  wofk  loaito  under 
organic  command  and  control  and  to  take 
the  necessary  actions  in  advance  to  aaure 
these  work  loads  can  be  aocompUshed  In  an 
emergency,  contingency,  or  mobUlzation  sit- 


d.  Wartime  work  loads  and  rcaource  re- 
quirements are  computed  through  the 
An£  wartime  requirements  computation. 
Figure  2  illustrates  the  factors  Included  in 
the  computations  to  determine  the  peace- 
time organic  personnel  miTiiwiii.«  i^vel  core 
requirements. 

(Oraphs  not  printed  in  Rwon.) 

e.  As  shown,  the  iwinitwmii  i^vel  is  that 
level  of  peacetime  pefioanel  that  can  ac- 
complish wartime  work  loadto  by  working 
overtime  and  receiving  augmentation  from 
military  reserve  organizaUons.  new  hirw. 
and  cross-trained  iworkers  transferred  from 
low  or  no-surge  worii  loads.  To  reduce  or- 
ganic manning  bdow  this  miwiwinw.  ig^^\ 
would  mean  some  wartime  work  loads  could 
not  be  aooorapllshed.  Thus,  this  tniniiwiim 
level  is  the  depot  maintenance  organic  core 
requlranent  that  must  be  preserved  and 
protected. 

f .  A  formal,  structured  process  Is  used  to 
implement  tbe  concepts  and  system  de- 
scribed above.  One  part  of  this  procev  is  a 
posture  planning  activity.  A  plan  is  main- 
tained with  goals  to  immxnre  the  wartime 
capability  of  each  Air  Logistics  Center.  A 
decision  logic  process,  directed  and  approved 
by  OSD.  is  used  to  determine  organic  versus 
contractual  ■^rmmpitehm^n^  of  t»tti  new 
work  load.  The  purpose  of  these  twoceaes  is 
to  assure  a  consistent  and  open  approach, 
with  consideration  of  all  ^ipllcable  factors, 
to  determine  which  specific  work  loatte  wlU 
be  Included  in  the  mhittnmw  leveL 

g.  In  addition  to  personnel,  other  mini- 
mtun  level  resources  requirements— such  as 
fadUties  and  equipment-are  determined. 
Wartime  work  loads  are  rfmniat^  to  assure 
there  are  no  constraining  resource  short- 


ly. Work  not  required  in  the  mintmnwi 
level  is  placed  on  contract  This  is  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  decision  process.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  accomplishing  aU  high  surge 
work  organically  and  exceptions  to  placing 
each  Individual  work  load  not  required  in 
the  minimum  level  on  contract  These  ex- 
ceptions are  driven  by  tbe  tw^H^ratlon 
that  the  normal  assignment  Is  not  cost  ef- 
fective. In  some  caaea.  tbe  contractor  fur- 
nishes all  faculties  and  equipment  In  the 
other  cases,  tbe  faculties  and/or  some  or  aU 
of  the  equipment  Is  government  furnished. 
These  decisions  are  made  on  an  Individual 
work  load  basis  rather  than  the  functional 
level  addreaed  In  this  report 

L  There  are  several  taeton  that  assure  a 
creater  decree  of  readlnaas  and  surge  capa- 
bility by  retaining  this  mtnimiiw.  level  ot^ 
ganlc  (in-house)  capability: 

(1)  Conmand  a«4  OontnL  Organic  depot 
maintenance  cnnmiand  and  control  Is  exer- 
cised over  five  Air  LogtsUes  Centeta  and  spe- 
cialized organlaattona.  These  otgaotaatlons 
have  standard  organizational  structures, 
nunagement  proeeastjs.  w«wii«»ni^^^|^ffl 
channels,  and  estahllshed  contingency  pro- 
cedurea.  Thus,  organic  t^mm^r^  uid  con- 
trol can  quickly  and  effectively  redeploy  re- 
sources to  meet  emergencies  or  '"^'MHia- 
tion.  Injx>ntrast  to  the  limited  number  of 
organic  depot  "'■'"♦^nanir  organizations, 
the  Air  Force  uses  over  660  contractors  with 
widely  differing  communlcatkm  and  man- 
agement structures.  Tbe  relationship  with 
these  contractors  Is  controlled  by  tbe  terms 
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and  complexities  of  a  omtractual  document 
rather  than  by  direct  command  authority 

(2)  Depot  Mointenanee  Integral  Part  of 
Logittiee  OspoMIUy.  Depot  m.int^af^  {, 
SJD  integral  part  of  tbe  broader  logisUes  war- 
time capabOlty.  LogisUes  planning  must  en- 
compass aU  functions.  There  ate  tradeniffs 
between  factors  such  as  more  or  less  war- 
time transportation  capability  and  more  or 
less  wartime  spare  sssembllts.  subassem- 
blies, or  other  Items.  Military  management 
is  extensively  trained  and  rotated  between 
operational  and  logisUes  sssignmenU  to 
sssure  detailed  understanding  of  complex 
taterlaces  between  these  processes.  Since 
options  and  trade-offs  between  logistics 
functions  are  available  and  will  unfold 
•luring  emergencies  or  mobilisations,  man- 
agement must  be  able  to  direct  and  control 
all  elements  of  these  omnecUve  and  inter- 
dependent functions.  On  a  broader  levd. 
Uiere  are  trade-offs  between  Air  POrce  logis- 
tics capabOlUes  and  the  capabUlties  of  the 
other  mOitary  aervlces.  Retention  of  a  mini- 
mum level  organic  capability  provides  the 
base  line  and  technical  expertise  required  to 
maintain  an  ongoing  planning  and  assen- 
ment  process  in  the  complex  interservidng 


(8)  Management  Information  and  VieiiMi- 
tt.  A  coosideratde  amount  of  detailed  plan- 
ning Is  required  to  assure  a  wartime  surge 
capability.  Wartime  work  load  requlremenU 
must  be  computed  for  each  different  type  of 
work  load.  The  requirement  and  avaOabOlty 
of  eadi  depot  maintenance  resource  must  be 
separately  addressed.  Am  an  example  of  the 
complexity  of  this  p**""*^.  the  flow  of 
wartime  work  loads  across  all  equipment 
must  be  simulated  to  Mentlfy  bottlenecks  in 
the  production  pcooeas.  Due  to  lead  times 
required  to  purchase  equipment  any  bottle- 
necks must  be  alleviated  before  an  emergen- 
cy or  mobHixatlon  occurs.  These  planning 
processes  require  large  »«w»^intt  of  data,  are 
computerized,  and  require  updating  on  an 
interactive  basis  due  to  fthanfhiy  condltkn 
and  missions.  These  planning  pi  i  ii  i  ssi  i  are 
effective  and  affndable  because  standard 
management  information  systems  and  stroe- 
tures  are  avulable  at  Air  Logtotlcs  Centers. 
The  wartime  simulations  can  extract  and 
intotace  information  from  tbcae  standard, 
automated  systems.  By  contrast  depot 
malntwiance  contractors  vary  widely  In  size, 
type  of  work,  and  managment  Information 
systems. 

(4)  War  Exercitet.  Because  depot  mainte- 
nance is  an  integral  part  of  tbe  bixMder  lo- 
gistics capability  and  because  of  the  avaO- 
abUlty  of  management  information  and  visi- 
bility, war  exercises  can  be  effectively  un- 
dertakoi.  Tbfae  exercises  test  the  depot 
maintenance  response  capability  and  ifad  to 
changes  and  Isaprovements  in  pi«»««i».y  the 
wartime  posture  of  depot  iM«»»»*»««~.y 
Such  war  exercises  are  necessary  and 
normal  operations  of  a  mOttary  organiza- 
tion. 

(5)  OtganitatUmal  Site.  Divertitt,  and 
/lexiMZUy.  Tbe  Air  Logistics  Centers  are 
large  organizations  emidoylng  thoussntk  of 
people  with  a  dtverae  range  of  skills,  work- 
ing on  items  that  range  from  complete  air- 
craft or  engines  to  spedalised  components 
or  items.  Because  of  this  diversity  of  pro- 
ductive skills,  management  facilities,  snd 
equipment  thne  Is  considerable  flexibility 
to  adjust  to  changing  omdltlons  and  to  tbe 
dUferent  mix  or  work  that  would  occur  in 
motoillzaUon. 

(6)  Organizationttl  ConHnuitw  and  Lon- 
gevity. Depot  maintenance  contracting  is 
done  on  a  competitive  basis.  Contracton  <te- 
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■Irlnc  to  enter  the  buiinen  may  compete 
and  dt^lace  those  prevknialy  aooompUahlnc 
the  work  load.  Oontracton  deairinc  to  leave 
the  buBlneaa  are  free  to  do  ao  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  current  contractual  comrait- 
menta.  A  minimum  level  core  organic  capa- 
biUty  ia  requited  to  provide  a  atable  baae 
from  which  to  «ui«e  in  time  of  emergency 
or  mobHiiation. 

J.  In  FTBS,  the  total  expenditures  for  Air 
Force  depot  maintenance  were  $3,448  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  $1,372  billion  waa  paid 
to  oontractora  attwrnpliahing  depot  mainte- 
nance. Another  $.931  bHUon  was  paid  to 
contractual  suppUets  of  materiel  and  repair 
parts.  Thus.  67  cents  of  eadi  dollar  spent 
for  depot  maintwiance  went  to  private  in- 
dustry. The  wttwimiim  level  core  equipment 
addressed  by  thia  report  constituted  33  per- 
cent of  depot  maintenance  expoMlitures  in 
PT83. 

k.  In  summary,  there  is  a  need  for  an  or- 
ganic minimum  level  depot  maintenance  ca- 
pability to  ensure  a  ready  and  controlled 
source  of  technical  competence  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  ensure  effective  and 
timely  response  to  a  mobiliiation.  national 
defense  contingency  situations,  and  other 
emergency  requirements.  The  Air  Force  has 
a  formal  system,  employing  decision  tree 
analyaia  and  posture  idanning.  to  determine 
this  minimum  level  and  the  specific  work 
loads  that  should  be  induded.  Congressional 
recognition  of  this  required  minimum  level 
core,  and  of  the  need  to  protect  it  against 
arbitrary  manpower  reductions,  is  hearten- 
ing. In  the  past,  some  work  loads  have  been 
placed  aa  contract  because  of  manpower 
ceilings  that  would  not  have  been  placed  on 
contract  if  the  concepts  and  planning 
system  described  herein  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed. These  work  loads  may  be  readdressed 
in  future  analyses  of  minimum  level  core  re- 
quirements. 

3.  OpenUioma  Included  in  Core: 

a.  Depot  maintenance  management  and 
management  support  functions  are  not  In- 
cluded in  this  report  because  they  are  gov- 
ernmental functions  which  are  excluded 
from  cost  study  potential  contraction  by 
OlIB  Circular  A-7C. 

b.  Depot  maintenance  production  and  pro- 
duction support  operations  are  accom- 
plished by  both  organic  and  contractual 
repair  sources.  The  required  organic  mini- 
mum level  constitutes  the  production  and 
production  support  core.  Some  amount  of 
all  types  of  work  load  and  operations  is  in- 
cluded in  the  core  except  those  listed  below 
as  exceptions.  Those  work  loads  not  re- 
quired as  a  part  of  the  organic  miwimnm 
level  of  capability  are  not  part  of  the  core. 

c  Depot  maintenance  production  oper- 
ations sustain  materiel  fat  operational 
status,  restore  it  to  serviceatue  condition,  or 
update  and  upgrade  its  functional  utility 
through  modification.  Technical  assistance, 
production,  and  support  are  provided  to  in- 
termediate maintenance  organisations, 
using  commMids  and  other  activities.  Tran- 
sient support  is  provided  to  host  base  activl- 
tiea.  Production  operations  rebuild  parts,  as- 
semblies, subassemblies,  components,  equip- 
ment end  itons,  and  weapon  systems. 
Within  the  Air  Force,  a  wide  variety  of 
items,  such  as  aircraft,  aircraft  engines,  mis- 
siles, simulators,  electronics  and  communi- 
cations equipment,  industrial  plant  equip- 
ment, and  support  equipment,  are  maln- 
Uined. 

d.  Included  in  depot  maintenance  produc- 
tion are  such  specific  operations  as  inspec- 
tion, testing,  servicing,  calibration,  repair- 
ing, modification,  alteration,  modernisation. 
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conveiiion,  owhaul.  analytical  rework, 
manuf$ct<tfing,  plant  servtoes  and  support, 
deactii^on.  reclamation,  renovation,  stor- 
age. a*d  activation.  Personnel  engaged  in 
produsion  and  production  support  oper- 
ations represent  a  wide  and  diverse  range  of 
skiUs.  such  as  welders,  electricians,  machin- 
ists, csrpenters.  paintera.  X-ray  technicians, 
mechafiles.  calibrators,  machine  and  equlp- 
mmt  $peiatorB.  and  programmers  suwort- 
ing  automatic  test  equipment,  numerically 
controlled  machines,  simulators,  and  oper- 
ational equipment. 

4.  OnaniMotUmal  Loeattont  /nduded  in 
the  Cin.  The  production  and  production 
suppo^  functions  at  the  following  organisa- 
tions, knd  their  detachments  that  accom- 
plish <^pot  maintenance,  are  included  in  the 
core: 

a.  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 

b.  Qgden  Air  Loglstles  Center,  BlU  Air 
Force  Base.  Utah. 

c  8m  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  Kelly 
Air  Force  Baae.  Texas. 

d.  Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center. 
McCletlan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

e.  ^4*"*^  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Robing  Air  Force  Baae.  Georgia. 

f.  /ierospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Centei.  Newark  Air  Force  Station,  Ohio, 
(Inclu4es  depot  maintenance,  inertlal  engl- 
neerink.  and  metrology.) 

g.  T|te  Military  Aircraft  Storage  and  Dis- 
podtkBi  Center.  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base.  Arizona. 

NoTg.— Production  operations  are  normal- 
ly accomplished  at  the  organizations  listed 
above.  However,  technical  assistance  and 
production  support  are  provided  by  depot 
personnel  at  locations  throughout  the 
world.  Such  production  operations  and  loca- 
tions are  covered  by  this  r^jort.  Detach- 
ments aoMKnplishing  depot  maintenance  are 
an  extension  of  the  depot  «"»«"**"»"<—  ca- 
pability at  the  Air  Logistics  Center  and  thus 
are  a  :part  of  the  same  core  organtetlon. 
The  numbers  and  locations  of  these  detach- 
ments are  subject  to  change  as  mission  re- 
quirements evolve.  These  detachmotts  are 
located  in  the  CONX7S  and  at  overseas  loca- 
tions in  direct  support  of  forward  deployed 
forces. 

5.  fkceptions  to  Con.  Operatkms  such  as 
maintenance  of  general  purpose  vehicles, 
office  custodial  services,  telephone  services, 
and  f  ite  extinguisher  servicing,  are  not  part 
of  tha  minimum  core  capability  and  have 
been  Oontracted. 
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An  FbacB  Matbuxl  DunnunoH  (Snm.T> 
Coax  AcTiviTua 
Function:  Materiel  Distribution  (Supply) 
Operations: 

1.  GJeneraL-  The  Air  Force  materiel  distri- 
bution fimction  is  critical  to  the  Air  Force's 
missioa.  The  Air  Force  must  retain  an  or- 
ganic core  capability  to  ensure  the  ability  to 
meet  wartime  requirements.  Distribution 
management  and  management  support  is  an 
inherent  governmental  function  which  must 
be  performed  by  government  employees. 
The  ^mainder  of  the  distribution  function 
is  loiistics  core  except  those  operations 
llstedtas  exceptions.  The  specific  worii  loads 
and  a|)«ations  within  the  distribution  proc- 
ess n^  change  due  to  ehangea  in  wartime 
requltonents  and  operational  programa.  A 
f ormgl  decision  tree  process  is  the  basis  for 
detei^iinlng  core  operations  and  exceptions 
to  th4  core. 

2.  ItaUonale  for  Including  in  Logistics 
Canv 

a.  The  most  important  single  reason  for 
having  an  organic  capability  is  to  tn<Tiiwi<» 


the  risk  of  being  unable  to  react  to  un- 
planned (or  unprogrammed)  changes  in 
work  load  in  wartime  or  other  contingencies 
short  of  waii  Depot  supply  activities  provide 
direct  mateiM  support  to  combat  readiness 
through  receipt,  issue,  and  shipment  of 
DOD  materiBL  The  distribution/supply  per- 

be  under  the  direct  control  of 
to  provide  the  uninterrupted 

ibQlty  necessary  to  meet  a  vari- 
ety of  contii^gencies. 

b.  Depot  ^pply  characteristics  for  war- 
time readiness  of  the  Air  Force  loglatics 
system  dlctatea  this  function  be  prepared 
for  emergency  or  wartime  sumwrt.  The  nec- 
essary skills  azMl  flexibility  would  be  lost 
without  retention  of  the  organic  capability. 
This  activity  would  be  subjected  to  unrea- 
sonable risk  and  disruption  of  flow  and 
timely  materiel  support  to  the  combat 
forces  if  placed  outside  of  Air  Force  military 
command  and  control. 

c.  Materiel  readtneas  and  survivability  of 
the  Air  FoiJBe  depends  upon  our  ability  to 
surge  to  meft  mobilization  requirements.  In 
the  event  Of  mobilization  or  dii^loyment, 
volumes  experienced  in  peacetime  are  ex- 
pected to  dduble,  while  the  mix  of  oommod- 
ities  involved  wiU  change  drastically.  Initial- 
ly, this  abi^ty  to  surge  must  rely  on  the  ex- 
isting work  iforce  with  whatever  augmenta- 
tlcm  is  posstble.  Organic  operations  provide 
for  this  aismentation  through  the  Com- 
mander's acuity  to  transfer  existtaig  woik 
force  from  lower  priority  programs  to 
higher  priority  work.  Operational  effective- 
ness depends  on  the  integration  and  inter- 
face of  th«  distribution  (supply)  functions 
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d.  Supplying  the  user  from  centralized 
depots  dict4tes  the  need  for  an  uninterrupt- 
ed flow  of  I  materiel  through  the  pipeline. 
Major  weanon  system  components  are  com- 
plex and  costly.  To  reduce  Inventory  costs, 
the  Air  Fotce  buys  only  enough  spares  to 
fQl  the  piptllne  between  depot  and  user.  In 
practice,  tlie  user  is  directly  dependent  on 
the  depot  for  sustained  operations  because 
there  is  rarely  stock  on  the  shelf  in-theater 
beyond  inittal  war  reserves.  Therefore,  the 
depot  suptfly  organizations  contribute  di- 
rectly to  tke  mission  capable  rate  of  each 
combat  unit. 

e.  Many  tactical  and  strategic  military 
imits  are  collocated  with  the  CONUS 
depots.  The  ability  of  these  forces  to  sustain 
operations  ils  dependent  upon  the  support 
provided  by  the  depot  distribution  organiza- 
tion. The  depots  are  also  responsible  for 
supporting  [deploying  operational  and  re- 
serve units  located  on  the  same  installation, 
as  well  as  other  services'  operational  units 
located  nearby.  The  flexibility  needed  to 
meet  the  ]^mge  of  contingencies  that  this 

implies  cannot  be  achieved 
irganic  work  force. 
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such  delay  or  disruption  can  have  a  direct 
Impact  on  the  readiness  of  supported  units 
by  creatini  a  backlog  in  the  logistics  pipe- 
line. This  translates  into  unsatisfactory  lo- 
gistics supdort  for  field  imits  and  combat  ca- 


pability. A  potential  source  of  disruption 
stems  from  the  fact  that  contract  oper- 
ations are  replaeed  from  time  to  time.  Ftor 
example,  one  contractor  replaces  another  as 
a  result  of  recompetition  or  where  a  con- 
tractor ta  defaulted  for  faUure  to  perfonn. 
Each  time  one  contractor  replaces  another 
the  depot  supply  system  is  adveraely  affect- 
ed by  training  proUema.  learning  curves, 
and  other  tempmvy  delays  and  disruptions 
that  cannot  be  tolerated  in  so  vital  a  func- 
tion. 

g.  The  existence  of  an  organic  distribution 
activity  is  also  essential  to  combat  readiness 
in  terms  of  establiahing  and  sustaining 
■upply  operations  In  combat  theaters. 
During  the  Vietnam  conflict,  rapid  area 
supply  and  transporUtion  teams  were  de- 
ployed to  bases  in  Southeast  Asia.  They  pro- 
vided the  technical  skills  and  manpower  re- 
sources to  perform  supply  accounting.  In- 
ventory, storage,  and  Issue  activities.  With- 
out this  organic  capability,  supply  oper- 
ations during  the  early  phases  of  the  con- 
flict would  have  been  severely  degraded,  di- 
rectiy  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  combat 
units. 

3.  Operations  Included  in  the  Core: 

a.  The  entire  AFLC  depot  level  materiel 
distribution  (supply)  process  is  a  logistics 
core  activity  except  those  operations  listed 
in  this  report  as  exceptions.  The  distribu- 
tion (suiH>ly)  logistics  core  process  inriudes 
the  DOD  functional  areas  of  Receipt 
(T801A):  Shipping  (T801C):  Care,  Reware- 
housing,  and  Suin>ort  of  Materiel  (T80ID); 
Unit  and  Set  Assembly  and  Disassembly 
(T801F):  and  Packing  and  Crating  (T801H). 

b.  The  distribution  management  and  man- 
agement services  function  is  not  included  in 
this  report  This  function  is  an  inherent 
governmental  function  and  is  excluded  from 
cost  study  or  potential  contracting  under 
the  provisions  of  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

c  Materiel  distribution  (supply)  encom- 
passes the  depot  level  operations  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  receipt,  storage,  issue  and 
shipment,  and  other  related  support  oper- 
ations for  military  materieL  The  core  oper- 
ations and  exceptions  are  determined  by  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  Generic  Logistics  Decision 
Tree  (GLUT)  and  logistics  core  criteria.  The 
non-core  operations  are  listed  In  paragraph 

d.  The  core  distribution  operations  include 
the  receipt,  segregation,  inspection,  invmto- 
ry  control,  and  comparison  against  receipt 
documentation  and  automated  system 
records.  Also  included  are  the  actions  taken 
to  protect  stock  In  storage;  perform  prevent- 
ative maintenance  on  stocks;  realign  stock 
configuration,  including  the  related  han- 
dling. che«dcing.  and  documaiution  against 
automated  system  recorded;  perfonn  cyclic 
and  special  inventory  management  and  in- 
spection; ensure  preservation  of  stocks;  and 
the  engineering,  operation.  ln«)ection.  and 
preventative  maintenance  of  storage  aids 
and  automated  materiel  hmnrtiing  syBtems. 

e.  Other  core  operations  involve  the  ship- 
ping, shipment  planning,  selections  of  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  mode  of 
transport,  consolidation  and  containeriza- 
tion  of  materiel,  on-line  packing  and  crat- 
ing, packaging  design  and  services,  shipment 
handling  and  transportation  support,  termi- 
nal operations,  and  preparation  of  documen- 
tation and  automated  supply  records.  Logis- 
tics core  operations  also  include  disassembly 
and/or  assembly  of  sete  or  kits  for  separate 
handling  or  grouping  of  various  issue  items 
for  shlimient  or  handling  as  a  single  unit. 
Receipt,  storage.  Issue,  and  special  h^nrfiit^j 
and  control  of  munitions  are  included  In  the 
core  process. 
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4.  Organizational  Locations  Ttv.^i4f(j  in 
the  Core.  The  AFLC  depot  level  materiel 
distrlbutton/supply  operations  at  the  fol- 
lowing locations  are  included  in  the  logistics 
core: 

a.  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center. 
Tinker  Air  Force  Baae,  OlUahama. 

b.  Ogden  Air  Logistics  Center.  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  Utah. 

c.  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center.  Kelly 
Air  Force  Baae.  Texas. 

«i^  flr*^'^?^!®    ^    Logistics    Center. 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

e.  Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center 
Robins  Air  Force  Baae,  Georgia. 

f.  Aerospace  Guidance  and  Metrology 
Center.  Newark  Air  Force  Station.  Ohio. 

g.  The  MiUtary  Aircraft  Storage  and  Dis- 
position Onter.  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Arizona. 

h.  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Baae.  Ohio. 
(Nora.— Only  the  Air  Terminal  Operationa 
and  the  Aircraft  Tire  Storage  and  Distribu- 
tion Activity  are  logistics  core  at  this  locsr 
tion.) 

IfoTK-— Detachments  accompliahing  depot 
level  distribution/supply  operatkms  are  an 
extension  of  the  depot  distribution  function 
at  the  Air  Logistics  Centers  and  are  part  of 
the  same  core  process.  DetachmenU  are  lo- 
cated in  the  CONUS  and  at  overseas  loca- 
tions in  direct  support  of  forward  deployed 
forces. 

5.  £zcepfion&— The  foUowing  distribu- 
tion/supply operations  are  excluded  from 
the  logistics  core: 

a.  Selected  FacUUie*  Services  Oper- 
ationa.—The  excluded  operations  include  all 
painters  and  those  carpenters  and  laborers 
not  in  direct  support  of  distribution  Une  op- 
erations or  materiel  handling  equipment 
maintenance. 

b.  Railroad  operolionj.— Operation  of  the 
railway  engine,  railway  crane,  and  associat- 
ed activities  is  excluded. 

c  Box  Manvfaeturing  and  Container  Rec- 
lamation.—Ttoia  operation  involves  the  off- 
line manufacture  of  wooden  crates  and  card- 
board containers.  Also  included  is  the  re- 
claiming of  lumber  and  reusable  ahlpping 
containers  and  p«'*«ng  materieL 

d.  Kennel  OperpuMon.— The  excluded  activ- 
ity is  the  dog  procurement  and  nnmrlatrd 
kennel  operations  at  the  DOD  Dog  Center 
Kelly  AFB  TX. 

AiK  Force  Data  AnTOKAnov/DATA  Paocns- 
XRO/lNrOBMATIOll  Ststxms  Cobb  Acttvi- 
TIXS 

F^inctioa  Operation  and  Programming 
Maintenance  of  DaU  Automation/Informa- 
tion Systems— Logistics  Management  Sys- 
tems: 

1.  Oeneroi.— The  Air  Force  Logistics  Com- 
mand (AFLC)  operation  and  mmt«»^ti«../^  gf 
daU  automation/information  systems  Lo- 
gistic Management  Systoou  (UIS)  process 
is  critical  to  the  Air  Force's  execution  of  its 
mission.  The  Air  Force  must  retain  an  or- 
ganic core  capability  to  ensure  the  ability  to 
meet  wartime  requirements.  Information 
systems  managemmt  is  an  inherent  govern- 
mental function  which  must  be  performed 
by  government  employees.  The  remaliuter 
of  the  information  systems  function  is  logis- 
tics core  except  those  operations  listed  aa 
exceptions.  The  specific  workload  and  oper- 
ations within  the  information  systenu  proc- 
ess may  change  due  to  changes  in  technolo- 
gy, wartime  requirements,  and  operational 
programs.  A  formal  decision  tree  process  is 
the  basis  for  deteiminlng  core  operations 
and  exceptions  to  the  core. 

2.  Rationale  for  tntivAing  in  the  Loaiatica 
Core.— 
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a.  Informatkm  systems  management,  com- 
puter operationa.  and  programming  malnte- 
nance/modlficatioD  of  UfS  raemtlsl  to  exe- 
cuting core  logistics  pmwsta  are  core  and 
must  be  performed  organically.  LM8  direct- 
ly supports  the  dlatributiaa.  inventory  man- 
ag^ent.  and  depot  maintenance  core  proc- 
esses. These  information  systems  form  a 
critical  information  link  across  the  function- 
al core  processes.  These  logistics  prooeaes 
cannot  execute  the  core  functions,  either 
qiuntitatively  or  quaUtatively,  without  the 
LMS  operation. 

,,^*'^  Logistics  Management  Systems 
(LMS)  have  substantial  operational  surges 
■P^Mtlme  or  contingency  situations  and  in- 
corporate extensive  plans  for  accommodat- 
ing such  situations.  These  tequlremenU 
create  order  of  magnitude  incrcaaea  In  some 
actions  and  deferral  of  others  and  demand 
maxlmimi  management  flexibility  in  actiiw 
upon  changing  needs.  LMS  is  integral  to 
providing  the  information  for  direct  materi- 
el support  to  combat  forces  worldwide  and 
directly  supporting  the  deployment  of  mili- 
tary forces  m  wartime  or  contingency  situa- 
tions. The  LMS  provides  both  deployment 
information  and  follow-on  materiel  support, 
without  which  the  logistics  acti«ms  cannot 
be  accomplished  and  military  capability 
drastlcaUy  deeUnes.  «-*-«uiv, 

c  AFU;  is  undergoing  accelerated  transi- 
tion into  a  more  modernized  posture  whk* 
provides  on-line  information  services  to  core 
loglsUcians.  The  LMS  provides  information 
not  otUy  to  enable  timely,  efficient  Awi«i^»n, 
in  peacetime,  but  alao  provide  erttlcal  Infor- 
mation for  coping  with  defense  contingen- 
cies and  wartime  requirements.  Logtstics 
support  oHisideratlons  are  being  integrated 
into  the  military  command  and  control 
process.  The  UIS  provides  the  critical  in- 
formation deeiaion  base  to  enable  expedi- 
tious military  dedriooa.  The  nece«ity  to 
assure  uninterrupted  defense  and  wartime 
Bumwrt  Inf  ormaticm  is  the  key  element  in 
designating  this  a  logistics  cote  process. 

d.  The  logistics  core  processes  ate  so  de- 
pendent up<m  information  from  the  t.mi^ 
that  core  functions  approach  InopetabOlty 
with  diaruptlon  of  Information  aervlces:  the 
effecU  starting  within  hours  of  the  disrup- 
tion. As  the  modernization  of  AFLC  infor- 
mation systems  proceeds,  this  intetdepend- 
ency  becomes  more  critical,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  reasons  for  contract  dlsruptioD 
would  threaten  the  capability  of  aU  core 
processes.  The  most  significant  risks  are: 
contract  expiiatlons/protests/extensions. 
problem  isolation  among  multiple  contrac- 
tors and  federal  agencies,  limited  reaction 
time/flexibillty/mllitary  control  under 
surge  and  ocmtingency  (weratkms.  snd  inte- 
gration and  cohesive  operation  of  multiple 
contractors  at  diverse  (vetating  sites.  Cost 
stability  for  large  contract  operations  with 
limited  competitive  sources  is  a  recognized 
ivoblem.  but  does  not  directly  threaten 
combat  support  capability. 
3.  Operations  In^uded  in  the  Core.— 

a.  This  mrocess  includes  DOD  FAC  W824. 
Date  Processing  Services,  and  WB28.  Sys- 
tems Design.  Develoinnent.  and  Program- 
ming Sendees.  The  entire  AFLC  informa- 
tion  systems  process  is  a  core  activity,  with 
certain  defined  exceptions.  The  three  basic 
elemente  of  the  core  process  are:  manage- 
ment services  (a  governmental  function), 
computer  operations,  and  programming 
malntemmce  and  minor  modification. 

b.  The  information  systems  management 
function  is  not  detaUed  in  this  report.  This 
function  must  remain  in-house  to  prevent 
abridgment  of  managerial  responsibilities. 
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This  function  is  «n  Inherent  governmental 
function  and  is  excluded  from  cmtracttng 
or  cost  study  under  the  provisions  of  OMB 
Circular  A-7e. 

c  The  computer  operations  process  pro- 
vides computer  operations  and  associated 
data  proCTMing  and  communications  sup- 
port to  the  Command,  tenants,  and  other 
organisations.  This  activity  supports  the 
LMS  to  provide  timely,  accurate  informa- 
tion to  all  users.  This  activity  supports 
other  information  systems  activities  In  the 
design,  testing,  documoitatlon  review,  im- 
plementation, modification,  and  mainte- 
nance of  management  information  systems. 
Other  responslbilltlea  are:  aaure  proper 
classified  material  processing  and  manage- 
ment; plan  and  obtain  training  of  personnel: 
hardware  system  and  component  acceptance 
test;  provide  production  and  media  library 
services:  focal  point  for  user  and  manage- 
ment inquiries;  central  data  handling  of  all 
input  data  for  unscheduled  Jobs;  expedite 
recovery  of  special  Jobs  and  data  manipula- 
tion which  fall  during  processing;  and  pro- 
vide an  operational  interface  between  appli- 
cations, system  software,  and  computer  op- 
erations. 

d.  The  system  programming  maintenance 
and  modification  process  includes  the  pro- 
gramming maintenance,  minor  modification, 
upgrading,  and  system  level  testing  and  doc- 
umentation. This  activity  evaluates  new 
system  reQUlrements  and  determines  the 
best  method  of  satisfying  those  requlre- 
mmts,  including  system  program  manage- 
mmt  and  technical  support  for  new  sys- 
tems. Other  activities  include  development 
actions  with  the  computer  manufacturer  to 
improve  operating  characteristics,  system 
engineering  and  test,  review  and  evaluate 
system  engineering  change  proposals,  evalu- 
ate and  analyse  new  programs  and  informa- 
tion systems,  analyse  hardware  and  soft- 
ware configurations,  develop  snd  implement 
test  programs,  develop/acquire  and  main- 
tain system  support  software  for  special  sys 
terns  and  provide  support  for  major  develop- 
ment projects  to  enhance  existing  1MB.  Ad- 
ditional activities  Include  preparation  of 
procedures  for  configuration  management 
and  system  base  lines  providing  quality  as- 
surance programs,  publishing  policy  and  re- 
viewing documentation  to  determine  compli- 
ance, providing  or  arranging  for  organic  or 
contractual  assistance  to  LMS  users  as 
needed,  integrating  contractor-developed 
systems,  assuring  LBCS  project  compliance 
with  related  USAF  and  DOD  directives,  and 
developing  project  plans  and  status  to  pro- 
vide Information  necessary  for  management 
planning  and  control  of  1MB. 

4.  Orvanizational  Loeatiotu  InclwUd  in 
Ou  Core.— The  AFLC  information  systems/ 
automatic  data  processing  services  at  the 
following  locations  are  included  In  the  logis- 
tics core: 

a.  Oklahoma  City  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma. 

b.  Ogden  Air  LogisUcs  Center,  Hill  Air 
Force  Base.  Utah. 

e.  San  Antonio  Air  Logistics  Center,  Kelly 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

d.  Sacramento  Air  Logistics  Center, 
McOellan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 

e.  Warner  Robins  Air  Logistics  Center, 
Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Oeorgia. 

f.  Aerospace  Ouldance  and  Metrology 
Center,  Newark  Air  Force  SUtlon.  Ohio. 

g.  The  BCiUtary  Aircraft  Storage  and  dis- 
position Center,  Davis-Monthan  Air  Force 
Base,  Arixona. 

6.  ExcepUotu  to  Oorc— Significant  Infor- 
mation syston  work  loads  have  been  con- 


tracted and  wUl  continue  to  be  contracted 
when  Identified  as  non-core  through  the 
Generi^  Logistics  Decision  Tree  (GU>T) 
and  loastlcs  core  decision  processes. 

a.  Nfw  System  development  and  Major 
System  Modification.  New  System  design 
and  development  and  major  modifications 
are  no^-core  and  are  normally  pototmed  by 
contractual  means  because  of  both  con- 
strain<|l  organic  resouross  and  to  afford 
AFLC  Of  the  latest  technology  advances  de- 
veloped by  non-govemmmt  funding. 
Combat  support  capability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  system  until  its  implementation 
and  stteequent  organic  operation  and  con- 
trol. Pot  existing  LMS,  the  exception  to 
core  is  limited  to  major  software  and  hard- 
ware modifications.  AFLC  must  retain  a 
core  <^pahlHty  for  accomplishing  existing 
LMS  i^aintenance,  including  minor  system 
improvements,  correetlim  of  system  defl- 
dendea.  incorpoi;ating  new  policy  require- 
ments, and  new  customer  requirements. 
AFLC  may  elect  to  contract,  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis,  system  programming  mainte- 
nance for  selected  new  LMS  untO  such  time 
that  t^e  new  LMS  capability  Is  formally  ac- 
ceptedl  as  fully  operational  In  the  produc- 
tion i^ode  and  government  personi>el  are 
traine4  and  can  maintain  the  system  organi- 
cally. fTheae  interim  contracting  decisions 
may  He  subjected  to  a  OIDT  analysis  to 
enstird  consistency  of  contracting  decisions. 

b.  KBuipment  Maintenance.  Maintenance 
and  r^>air  of  commercially  available  com- 
puter jfnd  communications  equipment  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  logistics  core.  The  equip- 
ment feivolved  is  lu  fixed  CONUS  locatlcms. 
An  eAseption  to  this  non-core  activity  is 
maintinance  of  standard  Air  Force  systems 
subjea  to  deployment  into  hostile  situa- 
tions. In  the  latter  case,  where  AFLC  may 
operate  similar  standard  systems  at  fixed 
sites,  tnilltary  maintenance  personnel  may 
be  U8#d  to  provide  a  pool  of  resources  in 
conjunction  with  the  total  Air  Force  pro- 
gram. Much  of  the  data  communication  ca- 
pabillljies  are  leased,  and  this  activity  will 
contimie  as  a  contracted  function. 

c.  OBlected  Technical  Studies,  Support, 
and  "Aaining.  Although  overall  control  and 
vprotal  of  technical  studies,  tedmlcal  sup- 
port, And  training  is  logistics  core,  these  ac- 
tivities are  selectively  contracted  on  a  case- 
by-ca^  basis.  These  activities  are  contracted 
when  the  required  expertise  and  resources 
are  not  possessed  organically.  Thb  support 
typically  Includes  system  engineering,  oper- 
ating system  software,  data  base  manage- 
ment systems,  data  communlcatloii  systems, 
perfo«nance  measurement,  and  related 
technical  areas.  This  contracting  is  done  on 
a  speqUic  task  basis,  and  overall  control  and 
appraral  of  the  completed  task  remains  a 
core  function.  Tasks  considered  for  con- 
tracting may  be  subject  to  a  OLDT'  analysis 
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ASPIN.  Mr.  Chalnnaa,  I  move 

Ke  the  last  word. 

Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  when  the 
committee  convenes  tomorrow,  the 
first  order  of  business  be  the  amend- 
ment by  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mrs.  BoxsR]  printed  in  title 
vm.  and  that  the  time  for  conslder- 
atioq  of  the  amendment  be  limited  to 
and  the  time  be  divided  equally 

en  the  gentlewoman  from  Call- 

[Mrs.  BoxzR]  and  a  Member  in 
Ition  to  her  amendment. 
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ret 


pro  tenuMre.  Is 

on  to  the  request  of  the 

Wisconsin? 

Reserving  the  right 

I  would  like  to  ask  the 

t  this  point  if  that  will  be 

of  tiue  vm. 

If  the  gentleman  will 
itleman  is  correct. 

Will  the  gentleman 
else  that  is  raised 
as  an  amendment  to  Boxer  or  any- 
thing else?  Or  will  the  gentleman  not 
object?       1 

Mr.  ASPfN.  The  gentleman  will  not 
object. 
Mr.  BAI^HAM.  Then  anybody  who 


wants  to 
ment  by 

Mr 
amendm( 
that  does 


amend  the  Boxer  amend- 

'ecting  amendment? 

No.  Amendments  to  the 
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order  under  the 


RacosD.  lihat  Is  In 
House  nilas. 
Mr.  BAI^HAM.  Does  the  gentleman 


propose 

Mr. 
that  be  wii 

Mr.  B. 

unanlmo' 
the  fact 
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t  that  be  within  the  hour? 
I  would  propose  that 
the  hoiur. 
HAM.  Is  the  gentleman's 
nsent  request  based  on 
t  everything  that  hi4)pens 
happen  within  1  hour  and 
order  of  business  be  the 
Boxer  amendment  and  that  all  title 
vm  be  lifted  to  1  hour? 

Bdr.  ASPIN.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
we  have  done  title  vm  for  more 
than— we  have  done  title  vm  since  12 
o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reclaiming  my  reser- 
vation, I  am  painfully  aware.  I  contin- 
ue to  yi^ 

Mr.  ASFIN.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
this  is  th4  last  remaining  amendment 
to  title 

Mr.  BApHAM.  MalntAlning  my  res- 
ervation, \  would  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  What  I  think  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  is  after  the  Boxer 
amendment  is  considered,  wiU  title 
vm  thenjbe  closed? 
Mr.  AS^N.  Correct. 
Mr.  CARNET.  I  thank' the  gentle- 
man.        I 

Bfr.  BADHAM.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman 
would  make  it  part  of  his  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Boxer 
amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour's  time, 
then  I  woiild  remove  my  request. 

.  That  is  what  I  thought  I 
The  gentleman  has  stated 
lean. 
SON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  g^tleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Retaining  my  reser- 
vation, wiuld  the  gentleman  amend  it 
to  say  Jusf  that? 

Mr.  ASJPIN.  That  is  exactly  right, 
the  Boxer  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  be  limited  to  1  hour. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  clarification  from 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  It  Is 
Just  that  you  would  wish  to  restrict 
further  debate  on  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Tes.  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  if  there  are  any. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Going  back  to  my 
reservation,  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  Boxer  amendment  was  the 
last  thing  in  title  Vm  and  that  all  the 
Boxer  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  finishing  title  vm 
would  be  completed  within  1  hour.  If 
that  Is  the  case,  if  the  gentleman 
would  state  that.  I  would  remove  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  think  I  have  already 
stated  it.  that  is  the  correct  situation. 

Mr.     BADHAM.     Concluding     Utle 

vm. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man then,  continuing  to  reserve  my 
right,  would  the  gentleman 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  almuly  closed 
title  VIII.  No  more  ammdments  are  in 
order  to  tiOe  Vin  except  for  the 
Boxer  amendment,  and  under  the 
House  rules  any  amendments  to  the 
Boxer  amendment  are  also  in  order  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recohd.  But  according  to  the 
rules,  amendments  to  these  titles  also 
had  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
Amendments  to  title  Vin  were  closed 
off  with  the  existing  number  of 
amendments  that  we  had  before  us 
when  we  started  the  process  today. 
Among  them  was  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment. The  only  one  remaining  is  the 
Boxer  amendment.  There  can  be  no 
other   amendments    offered    to    title 

vm. 

Bto.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Retaining  my  reser- 
vation, what  about  perfecting  amend- 
ments?   

Mr.  ASPIN.  As  I  explained,  the  gen- 
tlelady's  amendment  is  subject  to 
amendment,  and  that  does  not  have  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  and  that  is  in 
order.  Amendments  to  the  amendment 
are  in  order  as  they  are  always  under 
the  House  rules. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  How  about  addition- 
al amendments  printed  in  the  Rxcoro 
by  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  does  not  help  you. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  am  not  looking  for 
help,  I  am  looking  for  getting  rid  of 
title  VIII. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  am  helping  you  get  rid 
of  tiae  VIII.  If  the  gentleman  had  let 
us  have  our  unanimous  consent  earlier 
we  would  have  gotten  rid  of  title  Vm 
easier  than  we  do  now.  Title  Vm,  we 
had  a  number  of  amendments  starting 
this  morning  to  tlUe  Vni  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  That  Is  aU  that  can  be 
done;  that  is  it.  We  have  gone  through 
all  of  the  amendments  to  title  Vin 
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with  one  exception.  The  only  one  left 
Is  the  amendment  from  the  gentlelady 
from  California  [Mrs.  Bozxa]. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  wlU  yield  under  my 
reaervation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  want  the  chairman  to 
correct  this,  the  chairman's  motion  Is. 
the  unanimous  consent  Is  that  starting 
tomorrow  morning  when  we  come  in 
there  will  be  only  one  amendment  in 
order  at  the  begliming  under  title 
vm.  and  that  Is  the  Boxer  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto,  and 
the  time  will  be  limited  to  1  hour  on 
the  Boxer  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  after  which  time  it  will 
be  voted  on.  and  we  will  go  to  another 
title.  Amlstatlng  that  correctly? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  la  correct 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Does  that  satisfy 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  That  satlsfiea  me.  I 
remove  my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  The 
Chair  would  state,  if  I  might  have  the 
attention,  the  Chair  would  state  that 
any  other  amendments  printed  by 
June  20  to  title  Vm  would  also  be  in 
order.  I  believe  the  gentlonan  fitMn 
Wisconsin's  request  is  that  all  of  those 
including  the  Boxer  amendment  would 
be  limited  by  1  hour,  that  we  could  do. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No.  that  was  not 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Just  that  Boxer  amend- 
ment and  amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  It  closes  out  title 

vm. 

rAKUAlfBITAaT  IMaUiaT 

Mr.  AuCOm.  Mr.  Chairman,  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
goitlanan  wfU  state  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  there 
a  unanimous  consent  request  pending? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  My  request  Is  pending. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
cannot  restrict  the  offering  of  amend- 
ments printed  In  the  Rkobd  by  June 
20;  that  have  been  printed.  Other 
amendments  other  than  the  gentle- 
woman from  California's  that  may 
have  been  printed. 

BCr.  AirCOIN.  Further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  how  many  amendments  have 
been  filed  prior  to  June  20  that  are 
pending  at  this  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Is  not  i4>prised  of  the  total 
number.  The  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  could  not  make  that  restriction, 
had  they  been  printed  before  June  20. 
That  Is  all  the  Chair  wants  to  apprise 
the  membership  of. 

Mr.  AnCOm.  My  parliamentary  In- 
quiry Is:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  or 
are  there  not  amendments  that  fall 
within  that  category? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  Is  apprised  that  there  are  more 
amendments,    there    may    be    more 
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amendments  other  than  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mr.  AuCOm.  There  may  be. 

Further  i>arliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  understood  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  restrict 
debate  on  the  Boxer  amendment  and 
on  all  amendments  thereto  and  on  all 
other  amendments  to  UUe  Vni.  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Is  within  the  rules  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield?  We  have  been  working  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 


Mr.  ASPIN.  We  have  been  working 
on  all  these  amendments  to  title  VUL 
Some  people  who  offered  amendments 
or  had  them  printed  in  the  Rccord 
have  indicated  that  they  no  longer 
plan  to  offer  their  amendments.  Under 
the  rules  for  certain  they  are  still  oiU- 
tled  to,  because  they  did  print  their 
amendments  in  the  Rbcobd  prior  to 
the  20th  and  that  is  the  date.  So  if 
they  were  to  offer  them,  they  are  pro- 
tected. All  that  we  know  of  that  is  left 
is  the  Boxer  amendment.  All  that  I  am 
asking  Is  unanimous  consent  that  we 
do  an  hour  on  the  Boxer  amendment 
tomorrow  morning;  hopefully  the 
l>eople  who  thought  they  did  not  want 
to  offer  their  amendment  have  decid- 
ed that  in  fact  they  do  not  want  to 
offer  their  amendment  and  we  can 
proceed  to  the  end  of  title  Vm. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman's  unani- 
mous-consent request  then  goes  solely 
to  the  Boxer  amendment  and  any 
amendments  thereto. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  Is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  It  came  out  two  ways. 
That  is  why  I  wanted  darlf  icaUon. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Somebody  asked  wheth- 
er that  was  going  to  be  the  end  of  title 
vm.  The  answer  to  that  question  is 
yes,  because  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
people  who  have  the  other  amend- 
ments are  not  offering  those  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempoi«.  The 
gentleman  from  California  stiU  has 
the  time. 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
served the  right  to  object  and  I  had 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Did 
the  gentleman  from  California  with- 
draw his  objection? 

BCr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  accede  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Chair,  and  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  that  he  now  has 
the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oregon  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 
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Mr.  AuCOIN.  Further  reservlnc  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  am 
not  trying  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
chaiiman  of  the  full  committee.  I 
simply  want  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion, and  there  are  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  understand  that  situ- 
ation, too. 

D  2310 

I  wanted  to  make  sure  that  if  there 
are  people  who  do  have  amendments 
to  Utle  vm  beyond  that  which  is 
going  to  be  offered  by  the  gentlewom- 
an from  California  that  they  are  able 
to  do  so  in  a  way  that  we  will  not  end 
up  being  caught  in  the  ridiculous  1- 
hour  time  limitation,  in  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  even  hear  debate  on 
amendments  we  are  called  upon  to 
voteupm. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  AttCOIN.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  gentleman  to  limit  debate.  I  will 
have  to  say  that  in  saying  that  I  think 
we  have  discussed  title  vm  ad  nau- 
seiun. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  If  the  genUeman  will 
continue  to  yield. 

Mr.  ATrCX>IN.  I  further  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  say  that  I  am 
willing  to  not  object  if  we  would  con- 
tain all  the  balance  of  amendment  and 
argument  on  title  Vin  to  the  first 
hour  of  debate  in  the  morning,  no 
more. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  To  tiUe  VIII?  All  of 
tiUe  vin? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  AU  of  UUe  Vm. 

Now.  understanding  that  any 
amendment  that  has  l>een  previously 
printed  in  the  Rboc»d.  and  is  germane, 
may  be  debated  after  that  by  being 
presented  and  having,  I  guess,  no 
debate  under  the  parliamentary  rules 
upon  which  we  operate. 

I  would  be  willing  to  accede  to  that. 
Under  any  circumstances.  I  would 
object. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  the  ridiculous  situation  I  do 
not  want  to  see  the  House  get  in. 

I  want  to  limit  debate,  too,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  but  the  last 
thing  I  want  to  see  is  the  House  get  in 
a  situation  where  potentially,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  gentlewoman  from  Califor- 
nia's amendment,  we  may  have  as 
many  as  five  amendments,  because 
some  five  different  Members  may 
decide  to  offer  their  amendments,  and 
we  end  up  having  to  vote  on  them 
without  debate. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  under  his  reservation, 
again? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


The  bHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  IS  advised  that  there  are  only 
two  other  amendments  printed  in  the 
RacoH4  before  the  requisite  date. 

'     PUaUMBRABT  ni«uiaT 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman.  Would  those 
each  b^  entitled  to  5  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  5 
each;  10  minutes,  5  each,  for  and 
against. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand the  Chair  to  say  there  are 
only  tvo  additional  amendments  that 
faU  in  ^hat  category. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Mr. 
DoRGA^  and  BCr.  Gohzalb. 

luCOm.  And  in  yielding  to  the 
for  a  moment,  it  Is  the 
Chain^an's  intention  then  to  yield 
Joes  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
debate!  to  be  limited  on  the  Boxer 
amencinent  and  all  amendments 
thereti,  to  1  hour,  divided  equally  be- 
tween broponents  and  opponents:  and 
his  llimtatlon  goes  only  to  the  Boxer 
amenc^ent. 

I  luiderstand  that  the  Chairman 
would  allow  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  to  manage  the  one-half 
hour— j— 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  what  it  said  in 
the  uiitnimous-consent  request  that  I 
read.  sjes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chalrqian.  The  House  is  late;  a  lot  of 
conflidting  descriptions  were  given  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request.  I 
wanted  to  clarify. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 
to  objject,  how  does  this  affect  title 
VIII? 

Do  ^e  have  the  Boxer  amendment 
for  1  Uour^and  then  only  two  more? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  OK.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRBCAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentletean  from  Wisconsin? 

Thefe  tob  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  tAe  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  potion  was  agreed  to. 

rly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
FoLsrI  having  awumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Bruc^  Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consld- 
eraUoti  the  bill  (HJl.  1872)  to  author^ 
ize  apfiropriatlons  for  fiscal  year  1086 
for  tne  Armed  Forces  for  procure- 
ment, if  or  research,  development,  test, 
and  ^valuation,  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  and  for  working  capital 
funds4      to      prescribe       personnel 
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strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Fort  es,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  come  U  no  resolution  thereon. 


FOR 


—^ ..-  , PERBOSSION  FOR 

COMMTTTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS  I  AND  TRANSPORTA- 
TION Alto  ITS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  DfVISTIGATIONS  AND 
OVERSIGHT  TO  SIT  ON  TO- 
MORRO^  AND  THURSDAY 
DURING  THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Iilr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  [Consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  it9  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations and  Oversight  be  permitted  to 


sit  on  tom( 
weekdi 
The 
there  Ob, 
gentleman 


w  and  Thursday  of  this 
5-minute  rule. 

pro  tempore.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
m  New  Jersey? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  on 
our  side  that  the  minority  is  not  aware 
of  this  req«est.  Has  this  been  cleared 
by  the  majority? 

Mr.     HOWARD.     Absolutely.     Mr. 

Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

This  is  a  full  committee  markup  of  the 

water  resowce  bill  for  tomorrow. 

I  withdraw  my  unanimous-consent 


request. 


Speaker. 


co: 

EXPOR' 
ACT  OF 


rCE  REPORT  ON  S.  883, 

ADMINISTRATION 

L979  EXTENSION 

Mr.  BONKER  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  Senate  bill  (S.  883)  to  extend 
the  Expont  Administration  Act  of 
1979: 

CoRPBUirci  RiroKT  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  99-180) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
sgreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  883) 
to  extend  tb^  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  havlngjmet,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: ' 

That  the  ^enate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUowK 

In  lieu  of  |the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

SBcnoN  I.  sac^KT  rmK 

ntlet  I  and  U  a/  thit  Act  may  be  cited  a* 
the  "Export  Administration  Amendment* 
ActQflM5"J 

TITUS  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1979 

SEC  101.  KKftkatCK  TO  TBS  ACT. 

Except  OM  othenoise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  title  an  amendment  is  ex- 
pressed in  lams  of  an  amendment  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  consider*  If  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other  pnvis  Ion  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1  )79. 
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SBC  Its.  nNOINGS. 

Section  2  (SO  V.S.C.  App.  2401)  U  amended 
as  follows: 

<1)  Paragraph  tH  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  strengthening  the  trade  balance  and 
the  value  of  the  United  States  dollar,  thereby 
reducing  inflation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "by  earning  foreign  exchange,  there- 
by contributing  favorably  to  the  trade  bal- 
ance". 

(2J  Paragraph  (3J  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "ufhich  would  strengthen  thi  Nation's 
economy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "con- 
sistent with  the  economic  security,  and  for- 
eign policy  obiectives  of  the  United  States". 

(3J  Paragraph  It)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8J  Uncertainty  of  export  control  policy 
can  inhibit  the  efforU  of  United  States  buti- 
neu  and  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  overaU 
attempt  to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the 
United  States.". 

(4J  Paragraph  (9)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "achievement  of  a  positive  balance  of 
paymenU"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a 
positive  contribution  to  the  balance  of  vav- 
ments". 

IS}  Section  2  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"not  It  is  important  that  the  adminUtra- 
tion  of  export  controls  imposed  for  foreign 
policy  purposes  give  special  emphasis  to  the 
need  to  control  exports  of  goods  and  sub- 
stances hazardous  to  the  piMic  health  and 
the  environment  whitA  are  banned  or  se- 
verely restricted  for  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  uOiUA,  if  exported,  could  affect  the 
international  reputation  of  the  United 
States  as  a  responsible  trading  partner. 

"Ill)  The  acQuialtion  of  national  security 
sensitive  goods  and  technology  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  countries  the  actions  or 
policies  of  tohiOi  run  counter  to  the  nation- 
al security  interesU  of  the  United  States,  has 
led  to  the  signiflcatU  enhancement  of  Soviet 
Moc  military-industrial  capabilities.  This 
enhancement  poses  a  threat  to  the  security 
Of  the  United  States,  iU  aUies,  and  other 
friendly  nations,  and  places  additional  de- 
■  mands  on  the  defense  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

"(12)  AvailabUity  to  controlled  countries 
of  goods  and  technology  from  foreign 
sources  is  a  fundamental  concern  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  eliminated 
through  negotiations  and  other  appropriate 
means  whenever  possiltle. 

"(13)  Excessive  dependence  of  the  United 
States,  iU  aUies,  or  countries  sharing 
common  strategic  obiectives  vHth  the  United 
States,  on  energy  and  other  critical  re- 
sources from  potential  adversaries  can  be 
harmful  to  the  mutual  and  individual  secu- 
rity of  all  those  countries. ". 

SEC  Its.  DECLAKA  TION  OF  POUCY. 

Section  3  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2402)  U  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  "or  common 
strategic  obiectives". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  U  amended— 

(A)  6»  striking  out  "every  reasoiuMe 
effort"  in  the  second  sentence  arid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reastmable  and  prompt  ef- 
forts": and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "resorHng  to  the  iinpo- 
sition  of  controls  on  exports  from  the  United 
States"  in  the  second  sentence  arid  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "imposing  export  controls" 

(3)  Paragraph  (8)  U  amended— 

lA)  by  striking  out  "every  reasonable 
effort"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "reasonable  and  prompt  ef- 
forts": and 
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IB)  by  striking  out  "resorting  to  the  impo- 
sition of  export  controls"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "impos- 
ing export  eontroU  ". 

(4)  Paragraph  (9)  U  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  common  strategic  ob- 
JecHves"  after  "eommitmenU"  eoOi  place  U 
appears;  and 

IB)  by  inaerHng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  the  following:  ",  and  to  encourage  other 
friendly  countries  to  cooperate  in  restricting 
the  sale  of  goods  and  teOinology  that  can 
harm  Oie  security  of  the  United  States" 

IS)  Section  3  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following: 

"112)  It  U  the  poliey  of  the  United  States 
to  sustain  vigorous  scientific  enterprise.  Tb 
do  so  involves  sustaining  the  abOUy  of  sci- 
entisU  and  other  sOulars  fretiy  to  commu- 
nicaU  researOi  finding  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law.  by  means  of 
publication.  teaOiing.  conferences,  and 
other  forms  ofsduOarly  exOiange. 

"113)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States 
to  control  the  export  of  goods  and  sub- 
stances banned  or  severOy  restricted  for  use 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  foster  public 
health  and  safety  and  to  prevent  iniury  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as 
weU  as  to  the  credibility  of  Ote  United  States 
as  a  responsible  trading  partner. 

"114)  It  U  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  cooperate  with  countries  whiOi  are  allies 
Of  the  United  States  and  countries  which 
share  common  strategic  obdeetives  with  the 
United  States  in  minimizing  dependence  on 
imports  of  energy  and  other  critical  re- 
sources from  potential  adversaries  and  in 
developing  alternative  supplies  of  sutA  re- 
sources in  order  to  minimize  strategic 
threaU  posed  by  excessive  hard  currency 
earnings  derived  from  such  resource  exports 
by  countries  with  policies  adverse  to  the  se- 
curity interesU  of  the  United  States. 

"(IS)  It  U  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States, 
particulaHy  in  light  of  the  Soviet  massacre 
Of  innocerU  men.  women,  and  Oiildren 
aAoard  Korean  Air  Lines  fUght  7.  to  contin- 
ue to  obiect  to  exceptions  to  the  Internation- 
al Control  LUt  for  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist RepuUics,  subiect  to  periodic  review 
by  the  President". 

SEC  IS4.  CENEMAl  HtOmiOm. 

(a)  Vaimuted  Lkekees  Arnmatama  Mvl- 
TtPLE  ExroKTL—Seetion  4la)l2)  (SO  U.S.C 
App.  2403(0)12))  it  amended  to  read  as  fiO- 
lows: 

"12)  Validated  licenses  authorizing  multi- 
ple exports,  issued  pursuant  to  an  appUca- 
tion  by  the  exporter,  in  lieu  of  an  individual 
validated  license  for  eaeft  suOi  export,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  the  following- 

"(A)  A  dUtrlbutton  license,  authorizing  ex- 
ports  of  goods  to  approved  dUtributors  or 
users  of  the  goods  in  countries  other  than 
controlled  countries.  The  Secretary  shall 
grant  the  diUrlbution  license  pHmarily  on 
the  basis  of  the  reliabUity  of  the  applicant 
and  foreign  consignees  toith  respect  to  the 
prevention  of  diversion  of  goods  to  con- 
trolled countries.  The  Secretary  shaU  have 
the  responsibUity  of  determining,  with  the 
assUtance  of  aU  appropriaU  agencies,  the 
reliabUity  of  applicanU  and  their  immedi- 
aU  consignees.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion shall  be  based  on  appropriate  investiga- 
tions of  each  applicant  and  periodic  reviews 
of  licensees  and  their  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  licenses  issued  under  thU  Act  Fac- 
tors such  as  the  applicant's  products  or 
volume  of  business,  or  the  consignees'  geo- 
graphic location,  sales  dUtHbution  area,  or 
degree  of  foreign  ownership,  which  may  be 
relevant  with  respect  to  individual  cases. 
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shaa  not  be  determinative  in  creating  cate- 
gories or  general  criteria  for  the  denial  of 
applications  or  withdrawal  of  a  dUtHbution 
license. 

"(B)  A  comprehensive  operations  license, 
authorizing  exporU  and  reexporU  of  tec*- 
notow  and  rOated  goods,  including  items 
from  the  lUt  of  militarily  eriUcal  teOinol- 
ogies  developed  pursuant  to  section  S(d>  of 
thU  Act  which  are  included  on  the  control 
lUt  in  accordance  with  that  section,  from  a 
domestic  concern  to  and  among  iU  foreign 
subsidiaries,  affUiates,  ioirU  venturers,  and 
licensees  that  have  long-term,  contractually 
defined  relations  with  the  exporter,  are  lo- 
cated in  countries  other  than  controlled 
countries,  and  are  approved  try  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Secretary  shaU  grant  the  license  to 
manufacturing,  laboratory,  or  related  oper- 
ations on  the  basU  of  approval  of  the  export- 
er's systems  of  control,  including  internal 
proprietary  controls,  applicable  to  the  tocfc- 
nology  and  related  goods  to  be  exported 
rather  than  approval  of  irtdixHdual  export 
transactions.  The  Secretary  and  the  Com^ 
missioner  of  Customs,  eonsUtent  with  their 
authorities  under  section  12(a)  of  thU  Act, 
and  with  the  tissUtance  of  aU  appropriate 
agencies,  shaU  periodically,  but  not  less  fre- 
guently  than  annually,  perform  audiU  of  li- 
censing procedures  under  thU  subparagraph 
tn  order  to  assure  the  integrity  and  effecHve- 
ness  of  those  procedures. 

"(C)  A  protect  license,  authorizing  exporU 
Of  goods  or  technology  for  a  specified  activi- 
ty. 

"(D)  A  service  supply  license,  authorizing 
exporU  of  spare  or  replacement  parU  for 
goods  previously  exported. ". 

(b)  ComtoL  List.— Section  4(b)  U  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Commodity"  and 
"commodity";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "consUting  of  any 
goods  or  technology  sutOect  to  export  con- 
troU  under  thU  Act"  and  inserHng  in  lieu 
thereof  "stating  license  reguiremenU  (other 
than  for  general  licenses)  for  exporU  of 
goods  and  teOinology  under  thU  Act". 

(c)  FoRKiOM  AvAOJLBiuTY.— Section  41c)  U 
amended— 

(1)  tty  striking  out  "significaiU"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "sufficietU"; 

12)  by  inserHng  after  "those  produced  in 
the  United  States"  the  following:  "so  as  to 
render  the  controU  ineffective  in  achieving 
their  purposes";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "In 
complying  with  the  provisioru  of  thU  sub- 
section, the  President  sfiaa  give  strong  em- 
phasU  to  bilateral  or  multilateral  negotia- 
tions to  eliminaU  foreign  aoatioMWy,  ne 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU 
cooperaU  in  gathering  information  relating 
to  foreign  avaUabiHty,  intruding  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  jointly  oper- 
ated computer  system. ". 

(d)  NonrtcATJOM  of  Public  amd  Consdlta- 
noM  Wnv  Bvanaaa.— Section  4(f)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  NoJinCATlOII  OF  TBK  Pvauc;  COMSVLTA- 

TtON  Wm  Bvana8s.—7Jte  Secretary  shaU 
keep  the  public  fuUy  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  insti- 
tuted in  conformity  with  thU  Act  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  trade.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  meet  regularly  with  representatives  of 
a  broad  spectrum  of  enterprUes,  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  citizens  interested  in  or  af- 
fected by  export  controU.  in  order  to  obtain 
their  views  on  United  States  export  control 
policy  and  the  foreign  availabUity  of  goods 
and  technology. ". 
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MMcm-MAnoMAisKtmrrcoimoLs. 
lal  Autwomirr.— 

(V  nuMOBKS  TO  nntmm  or  coht^ollkd 
coamaMM.—SeiMon  StaUll  (it  O&C  App. 
U94ia)W}  to  QMtndtd  by  inaerHrta  utter  Me 
tint  aratenee  flke  /oOotDiiw  new  MNieiioe: 
"nu  ««MorUy  exmteliMtf  M  Mto  mtoeeH<m 
iiieiiidM  tM  QMthotitt  to  proftiMt  or  citrtaU 
Me  tnxitir  ot  0ooda  or  tecftnoloffy  within 
(he  Vnitatf  Stattt  to  emteMiei  and  <u9fUiatea 
or  eotUnUei  eounMe*. ". 

/2;  0«ir«f,  AtaimitBrr.— Section  5(aJ(2) 
toamende*— 
6L;  »v  atriMna  out  "(AJ":  and 
<B>  bv  atriMnff  onl  niApanwraph  /BA 
(3)  SAmHUMoa  to  rmrmrr  anrcuraMB.— 
Section  StaHi)  to  smenderf  by  elrlMnff  out 

(b/    Poucr    TowMMO    UauvmiuL    Com- 


11)  Oownouxo  coinmuEi.— Section  5<bJ  to 
amended  by  itriMns  out  the  Ant  eentence 
and  inaerUno  in  lieii  thereq/  the  foUowing: 
"(V  In  mdminiatering  export  eontroto  for  na- 
tional aecnrfty  purpotet  under  thto  aection, 
the  Preaident  iHatt  estabNah  aa  a  litt  of  con- 
trolled eountriet  those  oonntriea  »et  fttrth  in 
aeetion  $iO(f)  of  the  Foreign  Ateietanee  Act 
of  1991.  except  that  the  Preaident  may  add 
any  oo«ntry  to  or  remooe  any  covntry  from 
anch  Itot  of  controlled  conntrie*  if  he  deter- 
minea  that  the  caeport  o^0ooda  or  teehnolon 
to  anch  cowntry  wonld  or  loonid  not  (a*  the 
cote  may  be/  malee  a  aigni/lcant  contribtt- 
tion  to  Ote  mUitary  potential  of  aiich  coun- 
tru  or  a  combination  of  countrlee  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  ae- 
cnrity  of  the  United  Statet.  In  determining 
whether  a  country  it  added  to  or  removed 
from  the  Hat  of  controlled  eountriet.  the 
Preaident  thaU  take  into  account— 

"(AJ  the  extent  to  which  the  country'!  poli- 
ciea  are  adverae  to  the  national  tecurity  in- 
tereatt  of  the  United  Statet; 

"(B/  the  country^  Oommuntot  or  non- 
Oommuniat  ttatut; 

"(CI  the  preaeiU  and  potential  rdation- 
ahip  or  (he  conntry  with  the  United  Statea; 

"(D)  the  preaent  and  potential  relation- 
ahijw  of  the  country  with  countriea  yWendZy 
or  hoatile  to  the  United  Statet; 

"(S)  the  country  "t  nuclear  weapona  capa- 
bility and  the  country'^  compliance  record 
with  reaped  to  multilateral  nuclear  weap- 
ona  agi— manto  to  which  the  United  Statet  to 
a  party:  and 

"(Ft  auch  other  faetort  at  the  Preaident 
conaidert  appropriate, 
Nothino  in  the  preceding  tentence  thall  be 
interpreted  to  Hmit  the  authority  of  the 
Preaident  provided  in  thia  Act  to  prohibit  or 
curtail  the  export  oA  any  0oada  or  techntOogy 
to  any  country  to  which  eaeporto  are  con- 
trolled for  national  tecurity  purpoaet  other 
than  eountriet  on  the  litt  of  controlled  eoun- 
triet apeeified  in  thia  paragraph  ". 

(2)  Mxroam  ro  COCOM  countriea.— Sec- 
tion S(b)  to  amended  by  addirig  at  the  end 
the  following: 

"(2)  No  authority  or  permittion  to  export 
may  be  required  under  thit  tection  before 
good*  or  technology  are  exported  in  the  cate 
of  exportt  to  a  country  which  maintoiiu 
export  eontroto  on  auch  ^ooda  or  technology 
cooperatively  with  the  United  Statet  purau- 
ant  to  (he  agreement  of  the  group  known  aa 
the  Ooordinotintf  CommiUet,  if  the  goodt  or 
technology  to  at  auch  a  level  q/per/Drmance 
eharactertotica  that  the  export  of  the  goodt 
or  technology  to  controlled  eountriet  re- 
vuires  only  noti/lcation  of  the  participating 
govemmentt  of  the  C^tordinating  Commit- 
tee.". 

(3)  Ttcaiaau.  AMxiauaMT.— Section  S(b>(l), 
aa  amended  by  parooraph  (1)  of  thit  aubaec- 


tion.  to  amended  in  the  laat  tentence  by 
ttrilting  out  "tpeeified  in  the  preceding  ten- 
tence" and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "tet 
forth  in  thia  paragraph". 

(c)  CttttmoL  UsT.— 

(1)  AmnuL  HMvaw.— Section  S(c)  to  amend- 
ed-     ■ 

(A)  iti  paragraph  (1>  by  ttrVdng  out  "com- 
modity^, and 

(Bl  by  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  at 
fiMowv 

"(3f  the  Secretary  thaU  review  the  Utt  ea- 
tabliahid  purauant  to  thia  aubaection  at 
leaat  otice  each  year  in  order  to  carry  out  ^te 
policy  tet  fttrth  in  aeetion  3(2t(A)  of  thto  ilct 
and  the  proviaiona  of  thia  tection.  and  aholl 
promp^y  mate  auch  reviaiona  of  the  Itot  at 
may  bt  necettary  after  eatA  tuch  review. 
Before  tbeffinninff  each  annual  review,  the 
Secretaty  thaU  publiah  notice  of  that  annual 
review  iin  the  Federal  Regitter.  The  Secre- 
tary thaU  provide  an  opportunity  during 
auch  riview  for  comment  and  the  aubmto- 
aion  of  data,  with  or  without  oral  preaenta- 
tion,  by  interetted  Qovemment  agendet 
and  other  affected  or  potentially  affected 
partieu  T%e  Secretary  thaU  publiah  in  the 
FedenU  Regitter  any  revialona  in  the  Hat, 
with  a^  explanation  of  the  reaaont  for  the 
revitiofa.  The  Secretary  ihaU  further  aaaeaa. 
at  pariofauch  review,  the  availabUity  from 
tourcea  outaide  the  United  Statea  of  gooda 
and  te^hnolomr  comparable  to  thoae  aubiect 
to  exptrt  eontroto  impoaed  under  thia  aee- 
tion.". I 

(2f  Etm-iivM  jMix— The  amendment  made 
by  parooraph  (1)(B)  of  thit  tubtectUm  thaU 
take  e/Kct  on  October  1.  IMS. 

(d)  ^xroRT  LtctMsxa.— Section  5(e)  it 
amendtd — 

(1)  ip  paragraph  (1)  by  atriMtw  out  "a 
Qualifitd  general  licenae  in  lieu  o^a  validat- 
ed licenae"  and  inaertin^  in  Heu  thereof  "the 
multiple  validated  export  lioenaea  deaeribed 
in  aeetion  4(a)(2)  of  thU  Act  in  lieu  of  indi- 
vidual ivalidated  Ucenaea":  and 

(2)  Mr  ttrlkint  out  paragmpht  (3)  and  (4) 
and  ifierting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fMowing: 

"(3)  The  Secretary,  tubfeet  to  the  provi- 
aiona ^  aubaection  (1)  of  thit  teetton.  thaU 
not  refuire  an  itidividual  validated  export 
licente  for  replacement  partt  which  are  ex- 
ported, to  replace  on  a  one-forgone  batit 
partt  (hat  were  in  a  good  that  hat  been  law- 
fuUy  exported  from  the  United  Statet. 

"(4)  j  The  Secretary  ihaU  periodically 
reviewi  the  prooedum  with  respect  to  the 
multiife  validated  export  lioenaea,  taking 
approfriate  action  to  inereate  their  utiitea- 
(ion  M  redueinff  9ual<fteation  revuiremente 
or  Ioi4erin0  minimum  thretholda,  to  com- 
bine pfocedurei  which  ovetioA  and  to  elimi- 
nate (l|oae  prooeduret  which  appear  to  be  of 
marginal  utility. 

"(S)  pie  export  of  gooda  aubieet  to  export 
controla  under  thia  aeetion  aholl  be  eli^ible^ 
at  thevtiacretion  of  the  Seerttary.  for  a  dto- 
tributwtn  licenae  and  other  lioenaea  author- 
toinff  multiple  cxporto  of  gooda,  in  accord- 
ance  with  aeetion  4(a)(2)  of  thit  Act  The 
export  of  technology  and  related  gooda  aub- 
iecl  to  export  eontroto  under  thto  aeetion 
aholl  |e  eligible  for  a  comprehenaive  oper- 
licenae  in  accordance  with  aeetion 
4(a)(2UB)  of  thU  Act". 

(e)  mDBcmo.— Section  5(g)  to  amended  to 
reada/Mlowa.- 

"(g)UMiuauMa.—In  order  to  enaure  that  re- 
vuiremento  for  validated  lieenaea  and  other 
licenatt  authoriainff  multipto  export!  are  pe- 
rlodiotUy  removed  at  gooda  or  technology 
aubfeat  to  tuch  reguirementt  becomet  obto- 
lete  with  reaped  to  the  national  aecurity  of 
the  U%\ 
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Secretory  mdK  where  appropriate,  provide 
for  annual  increaaes  in  the  performance 
leveto  of  gow  la  or  technoloffy  aubied  to  any 
auch  licenaitv  ravuirement  TTle  re^ulotiona 
iaaued  by  (he  Secretory  aholl  eatobiiah  at  one 
criterion  for  the  removal  of  goodt  or  tech- 
nology from  tuch  licenae  requirementt  the 
anticipated  needa  of  (he  military  of  eon- 
trolled  countriea.  Any  auch  gooda  or  technol- 
ogy which  nf  longer  meeto  the  performance 
leveto  eatoblithed  by  the  regulotiona  aholl  be 
removed  from  the  litt  ettablithed  purauant 
to  aubaeeliok  (e)  of  thia  aeetion  unlett. 
under  auch  ftcepliona  and  under  tuch  pro- 
ceduret  at  OJe  Secretary  aholl  preacribe,  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
Statet  obledi  to  auch  removal  and  the  Secre- 
tary determmet.  on  the  baaia  of  auch  oWec- 
tion,  that  (he  gooda  or  technology  thall  not 
be  removed  from  the  litt  The  Secretary  thall 
alto  conaider,  where  appropria(e;  removing 
tite  vititatl4n  reguirementt  for  goodt  and 
technology  iMkich  ore  removed  from  the  litt 
unleaa  oltfeeliona  deaeribed  in  thit  tubtec- 
(ionoremiaad." 

(f)  MvLTOATKKAL  SxpoitT  CoMTnoLs.— Sec- 
tion 5(i)  to  I 

(It  by  tt 

(2)  in  par 

(A)  by  ttr 
lieu  thereof' 

(B)  by  a(il 


out  paragraph  (3); 
iph(4)- 
out  "(4)"  and  interting  in 
and 
Ing  out  "purauant  to  para- 
graph f3t"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  "by 
the  memberaiof  the  Committee":  and 

(3t  by  addmg  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(4t  AgraeJuent  to  enliarue  full  compliance 
by  all  partita  with  the  export  contnOi  im- 
posed by  tgreement  of  the  Committee 
through  (he{  e8(abliahmen(  of  appropriate 
mechoniamaj 

"(S)  Agreement  to  improve  the  Interna- 
tional ContM  ^to(  and  minimiee  the  ap- 
proval of  exteptiotu  to  that  litt  ttrengthen 
enA^rcemenc  and  cooperation  in  enforce- 
ment effortat  provide  tuffieient  funding  for 
the  CommUtee.  and  improve  the  ttructure 
and  functUM  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Comr 
mittee  by  jupgroding  pro/Seaaional  ttajf, 
(ranalotion  kervicet,  data  bate  maintenance, 
communieonon^  ond/icilities. 

"(tt  ilgre^nent  to  coordinate  the  tyttemt 
of  export  control  documentt  uaed  by  the  par- 
ticipating gmvemmenta  in  order  to  verify  ef- 
/ecHvely  (hc|movevien(  of  goodt  or  technolo- 
gy tubied  ta  controlt  by  the  Committee  from 
the  country  lof  any  tuch  government  to  any 
other  place.  \ 

"(7)  Agreement  to  etUMith  uniform,  ade- 
quate criminal  and  dvil  penalttet  to  deter 
more  effectively  divertioru  of  itemt  con- 
trolled for  Export  by  agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee.        I 

"(tt  Agreement  to  increoae  on-alte  inapec- 
tiona  by  noilonol  enA>rcemen(  authoritiet  of 
the  participating  govemmento  to  enaure 
that  end  uamt  who  have  imported  itemt  con- 
trttOed  for  ^vort  by  ogreemenl  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  uaing  auch  itemt  for  the  ttated 
end  utet,  and  that  tuch  itemt  are,  in  fact 
under  the  c4n(rol  of  thote  end  users. 

"(tt  ilgrecsnent  to  ttrengthen  the  Commit- 
tee to  that  it  function*  effectively  in  control- 
ling export  I  trade  in  a  manner  ttiat  better 
protedi  theinational  tecurity  of  each  partic- 
ipant to  (hie  mutual  benefit  of  all  partid- 
pantt.".       I 

(gt  Commercial  Aorxemvits  With  Certain 
Cotamaa.— Section  Sfjt  it  amended  to  read 
oa /allows.' 

"(it  COMMkKCtAt.  AORtXMVITa  WITH  CERTAIN 

Comrnux8.^(lt  Any  United  Statet  firm,  en- 


terpriae,  or 


iited  Statea,  regvlatlona  iaaued  by  the    agency  of 


which  entet  into  an  agreement  with  any 


'he  government  of  a  controlled 


other  nongovernmental  entity 


country,  that  eallt  for  the  encouragement  of 
technical  cooperation  and  that  it  intended 
to  result  in  Die  export  from  the  United 
Statet  to  (he  ottter  party  of  unp%MiAed 
(echnicol  date  of  United  Statet  origin,  thaU 
report  to  the  Secretary  the  agreement  with 
auch  agency  in  tuXfteient  detail 

"(2t  The  provitiont  of  paragraph  (tt  thall 
not  apply  to  cotteget,  universities,  or  other 
educational  inttttuOont. ". 

(ht  NEOOTtATTOiia  With  Other  Com- 
TRoa.— Section  S(kt  to  amended— 

(11  by  inaertlng  after  "conducting  negotia- 
(iona  wUh  other  countriea"  the  following:  ", 
ituHudirtg  thoae  countriea  not  participating 
in  the  group  known  aa  the  Coordinating 
Committee, ";  and 

(2t  by  adding  at  the  end  (he  following:  "In 
catet  where  auch  negotiotiotu  produce 
agreementt  on  export  rettricttont  compara- 
ble in  practice  to  thote  maintained  by  the 
Coordinating  Committee,  the  Secretary  ttuM 
treat  exportt,  whether  by  individual  or  mul- 
tiple licentet,  to  eountriet  party  to  tuch 
agreementt  in  tIte  tame  manner  at  exportt 
to  membert  of  the  Coordinating  Committee 
are  treated,  including  the  tame  manner  at 
exportt  are  treated  urtder  tubtection  (bt(2l 
Of  thit  tectum  and  tection  10(ot  of  thit 
Act". 

(it  Diversion  or  Controlled  Oooas  or 
TECHNOioar.— Section  5  fit  it  amended  to 
read  at  foOowK 

"(I)  Diversion  or  Controlled  Ooods  or 
TECKNOtJoaY.-d)  Whenever  there  to  reliable 
evidence,  at  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
that  goodt  or  technology  which  were  export- 
ed tubiect  to  national  tecurity  controlt 
under  thit  tection  to  a  controlled  country 
have  been  diverted  to  an  unauthorised  ute 
or  consignee  in  violation  of  the  conditlont 
of  an  export  licente,  the  Secretary  for  at 
long  at  that  diversion  con(inues— 

"(A)  ahaU  deny  aU  further  exportt.  to  or  by 
the  party  or  partlet  responsible  fin  that  di- 
version or  who  conspired  in  that  diversion. 
Of  any  goodt  or  technology  tubfeet  to  nation- 
al aecurity  controla  under  thit  tection,  re- 
gardleu  of  whether  tuch  goodt  or  technology 
are  available  from  tourcet  outside  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  may  take  such  additional  actions 
under  thit  Act  with  respect  to  the  party  or 
parties  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  as 
the  Secretary  determines  are  appropriate  in 
the  drcumstaruies  to  deter  the  further  unau- 
thorised use  of  the  previously  exported  goodt 
or  technology. 

"(2)  At  used  in  (hto  subsection,  the  term 
'unatUhorised  use'  meant  the  ute  of  United 
Statet  goodt  or  technology  in  the  design, 
produclion,  or  main(enance  of  any  item  on 
the  United  Statea  Munitiont  LUt  or  the 
military  use  of  any  item  on  the  Internation- 
al Control  LUt  of  the  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee.". 

(J)  AoDiTtoNAL  National  Secvrity  Provi- 
sions.—Section  5  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tlte  following  new  subsections: 

"(m)  Qoorts  CoNTAiNma  MiatorROCEs- 
sons.— Export  controls  may  not  be  imposed 
under  thit  tection  on  a  good  toMy  on  the 
basis  that  the  good  contairu  an  embedded 
microprocessor,  if  such  microprocessor 
canrMt  be  used  or  altered  to  perform  func- 
tions other  than  thoae  it  performs  in  the 
good  in  which  it  it  embedded.  An  export 
control  may  be  imposed  under  thit  tection 
on  a  good  containing  an  embedded  micro- 
procettor  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ten- 
tence only  on  the  basis  that  the  functions  of 
the  good  itteV  are  such  (hat  the  good,  if  ex- 
ported, would  malee  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  potential  of  any  other 


country  or  combination  of  countries  which 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  ae- 
curity of  the  United  Statea. 

"(n)  SECVRrrr  llMtMVRMa.—The  Secretary 
and  the  Oommiaaioner  of  Customs,  eonaist- 
ent  with  their  authorities  under  section 
12(a)  of  (hto  Act  and  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation, ihaU  provide  advice  and  technical 
oaatotonce  to  persona  engaged  in  the  manu- 
faeture  or  handling  of  goodt  or  technology 
tubied  to  export  controU  under  (hto  section 
to  develop  aecurity  ayatema  to  prevent  viola- 
tiona  or  evaalona  of  thoae  export  controla. 

"(o)  ttEcoRDKEEPon.—The  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  Definae,  and  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  eonaulttd  in  connection 
with  a  licenae  application  under  (hto  ilc(  or 
a  reviaion  of  a  Uat  of  gooda  or  (eehnology 
sub^t  to  export  controla  under  (hto  Ad, 
thall  make  and  keep  recordt  of  their  respec- 
tive advice,  recommendations;  or  deciaiont 
in  connection  with  any  such  license  appli- 
cation or  reviaion.  including  the  factual  and 
analytical  boato  of  the  advice,  recommenda- 
tlont,  ordeciaUma. 

"(p)  National  SxcvRirr  Control  Orwitx.— 
To  assist  in  carrying  out  the  policy  and 
other  authoritiet  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  under  (hto  aeetion, 
there  to  eatabUahed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense a  National  Security  Control  Office 
under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  delegate  to  that  office  such  of 
Oiote  authoritiet  and  retpontOriUtiet,  to- 
gether with  auch  aneiOary  functions,  at  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  considers  appropriate. 

"(g)  Exclvsion  roR  Aoricoltoiul  Com- 
jroainxs.— TTtto  tection  doet  not  authorize 
export  controlt  on  agricultural  commod- 
ities, including  fats,  oils,  and  animaX  hides 
and  ttcins. ". 
SSC  ISL  miUTAULY  OUTKAL  TKcmioLoeas. 

(a)  Section  S(d)  (St  U.SC  App.  2404(d))  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  subparagraph  (B)  by  ttrlking  out 
"and"  after  "tett  eguipment, ": 

(B)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (Ct; 

(Ct  by  inaerting  after  aubparagraph  (Ct 
the  following: 

"(Dt  keyatone  equipmeiU  which  tcould 
reveal  or  give  inaigh(  into  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  a  United  Statea  mUitary 
system.";  and 

(Dt  by  striking  out  "countries  to  whiOi  ex- 
ports are  corUroBed  under  thto  aeetUm"  and 
inserHng  in  lieu  thereof  the  ftiOowlhg:  ".  or 
available  in  fact  from  aourosa  outside  (he 
United  States  to.  controlled  eountriet";  and 

(2t  by  ttrlking  out  paragrapha  (4t  through 
(tt  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  (he  foUow- 
ing: 

"(4t  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense ahatt  integrate  itema  on  the  Itot  ofmiU- 
tarily  criticol  teehnologiea  into  (he  control 
Itot  in  accordance  with  the  reguiremento  of 
tubtection  (ct  of  (hto  taction.  The  integra- 
tion of  itemt  on  the  Uat  ofmUitarUy  eritteal 
teehnologiea  into  the  control  Uat  ihaU  pro- 
ceed with  an  deliberate  apeed.  ilny  diaagree- 
men(  between  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Definae  regarding  the  integration  of 
an  item  on  the  Itot  oT  miMtorily  eritieol  teeh- 
nologiea into  the  control  Itot  aholl  be  re- 
aolved  by  the  Preaident  Except  in  the  caae  of 
a  good  or  technology  for  which  o  validated 
licenae  may  be  reguired  under  aubaection 
(ft(4t  or  (ht(tt  of  thto  aeetion,  a  good  or  tech- 
nology aholl  be  induded  on  the  control  Itot 
only  if  the  Secretary  flnda  that  controlled 
countriea  do  not  poaaeat  that  good  or  tech- 


nology, or  a  functionally  eguivalent  good  or 
technology,  and  the  good  or  teduiology  or 
fundionaay  equtvalemt  good  or  teihnology 
ia  not  available  in  fadt  to  a  controlled  counr 
try  from  aoureea  outaide  the  United  Statea  in 
aufficient  quantity  aM  oT  comparable  «uai- 
ity  ao  (hot  the  requirement  of  a  '^'idntrd  H- 
eenae  for  the  expoH  of  auch  good  or  teduul' 
ogy  U  or  would  be  in<iOfec(ive  in  achieving 
the  purpoae  ad  forth  in  aubaection  (at  of  thia 
aeetion.  7^  Secretory  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  aholl  foinOiy  aubmit  a  report  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  1  year  after  the  dale 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Amendments  Act  of  IttS,  on  actiont 
taken  to  carry  out  thU  paragraph  For  the 
purpotet  of  this  paragraph,  assessment  oT 
whether  a  good  or  teehnotogy  to /tenctionolty 
equivalent  aholl  include  conaideration  of  the 
faetort  deaeribed  in  aubaection  (ft(3t  of  this 
section. 

"(St  The  Secretary  of  Defense  aholl  ettab- 
lith  a  procedure  for  reviewing  the  goodt  and 
tethndogy  on  the  Utt  of  militorily  criHeal 
technologies  at  leatt  annually  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  the  Ust  of  miUtarlty 
crlUcal  tedinologies  any  goodt  or  technolo- 
gy that  are  no  longer  militarily  critical  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  odd  to  the  Itot  ctT 
mUitarUy  critical  technologies  any  good  or 
technology  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termine* to  maitorily  critical  conaiatent 
with  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (21  of  (hto 
subsection.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  disagree  as  to  whether  any 
change  in  the  list  of  mUitarUy  critical  tech- 
nologies by  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
good  or  technology  OuiuU.  also  be  made  in 
the  control  list  conslttent  with  the  provi- 
sion* of  the  fourth  tentence  of  paragraph  (4t 
ofthU  subsection,  the  President  aholl  reaolve 
the  disagreement 

"(tt  The  ettabUthment  of  adequate  export 
eontroto  for  militorily  critical  technology 
and  keyttone  equipment  thaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  tuiUMe  reductUmt  in  the  controlt 
on  the  productt  of  that  (eehnology  and 
equipment 

"(7)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  thall,  not 
later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  (he  enad- 
ment  of  the  Export  Administration  Amend- 
menu  Act  of  IttS.  report  to  the  Congress  an 
efforU  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
assess  the  impact  that  the  transfer  of  goods 
or  technology  on  the  lUt  of  militarUy  criti- 
cal (echnofogiet  to  controlled  countries  has 
had  or  will  have  on  the  military  capabilities 
of  those  eountriet. ". 
SSC  in.  pouaen ArAOAMajTr. 

(at  Consvltations  on  Forekin  Availaril- 
m.— Section  S(fKlt  (SO  U.SC.  App. 
2404(ft(ltt  to  amended  by  inserting  after 
"The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with"  the 
following:  "the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other". 

(bt  Deixrionations  or  Forekin  Avaojlril- 
m.— Section  S(ft(3t  to  amended  to  reod  aa 
faUowt: 

"(3t  The  Secretary  thaU  make  a  foreign 
availability  determination  under  paragraph 
(It  or  (2t  on  the  Secretaryt  own  initiative 
or  upon  recdpt  of  an  allegation  from  an 
export  license  applicant  that  auch  availabil- 
ity exiats.  In  moMng  any  tuch  determina- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  accept  the  represen- 
tations of  applicanto  mode  in  wrUing  and 
supported  by  reasonable  evidence,  unless 
auch  repreaentationa  are  controdicied  by  re- 
liobto  evidence,  induding  sdentific  or  phys- 
ical examintMon.  expert  opinion  based 
upon  adequate  factual  information,  or  intel- 
ligence informiitlon.  In  making  determina- 
tions of  fiireign  availability,  the  Secretary 
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mat  eomtider  luA  fiieton  u  eoit,  rdioMi- 
i(K  tKe  availabUitif  and  rdteMUty  ^if  tpare 
parts  and  the  cott  and  qualUw  thenar. 
Maintenance  pnqratn,  ditraMIily,  onaUty 
oj  end  prodncta  produced  by  the  item  pro- 
poacd  fitr  export,  and  tcale  of  proditetion. 
For  purpoaet  of  thU  paragraph,  'evidence' 
Moar  indnde  twOi  item*  aa  foreign  manMfae- 
tunn'  eatalognea,  broOturet,  or  operation 
or  maintenance  manuait,  artidet  from  rep- 
utable trade  piMieaiione,  photograph*,  and 
depoeition*  bated  upon  eyewitneat  ac- 
connte. ". 

te)    NmOOTUTKJMS    OM    rOOMlOM   AVJUULBO.- 

trr.— Section  S(f)f4J  U  amended  by  ttrtleing 
out  the  Artt  sentence  and  inaerting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  fdOowing:  "In  any  cok  in  whiOi 
export  controls  are  maintained  under  this 
section  notwithstanding  foreign  availabil- 
ity; on  account  of  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  absertce  of  the  controls 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  te- 
eurltK  of  the  United  States,  the  Pretident 
thaU  actively  pursue  negotiationt  with  the 
govemmentt  of  the  appropriate  foreign 
countries  for  Ote  purpose  of  eliminatinff 
such  avaHabaUn.  If,  within  6  months  ajter 
the  President's  determination,  the  foreign 
availabilitti  has  not  been  eliminated,  the 
Seeretarg  may  not,  after  the  end  of  that  S- 
month  period,  require  a  validated  license  for 
the  export  of  the  goods  or  technology  in- 
volved. T%e  President  may  extend  the  6- 
month  period  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence  for  an  additional  period  of  12 
months  if  the  President  certifies  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  ne0otiation«  involved  are  pro- 
gressing and  that  the  absence  of  the  export 
control  involved  would  prove  detHmental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States. ". 
(dJ  Owrjcx  or  Fokxion  A  vAiLtaiuTr.— 

(1)  SsTtK.mntnrr.— Section  SffMSt  U 
amended  to  read  asfbOows: 

"f5)  The  Secretary  shall  est^Mish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  Office  of  For- 
eign AvaHahHity  whiih.  in  the  fiscal  year 
1985,  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trade  Ad- 
ministration, and,  in  the  fiscal  year  l»8t 
and  thereafter,  shdU  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Export  AdminUtratiOTL  The  Office  shall  be 
responsible  for  gathering  and  analyeirtg  all 
the  necessary  information  in  order  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  determinations  of  foreign 
availabUity  vnder  thU  Act  The  Secretary 
ihaa  make  available  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  each  t-month  period  dtirin^  a  fiscal 
year  information  on  the  operations  of  the 
Office,  and  on  improvements  in  the  Oovem- 
menfs  ability  to  asseu  foreign  availability, 
during  that  t-month  period,  ina,uding  infor- 
mation on  the  training  of  personnel,  the  use 
of  computer*,  and  the  use  of  Foreign  Com- 
mercial  Service  officers.  Such  information 
shaU  also  include  a  description  of  represent- 
ative determinations  made  under  this  Act 
duHng  that  »-month  period  that  foreign 
availability  did  or  did  not  exist  (as  the  case 
may  be),  together  with  an  explanation  of 
such  determinations. ". 

(2)  CiMKic/kL  tmEHmoHT.— Section  S(fK9)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Export 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Foreign  AvailabUity". 

(e)  RxovLATtoss  ON  FoRaan  Availabil- 
m.— Section  Sff)  it  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shaU  issue  regulatiOTU 
with  respect  to  determinations  of  foreign 
availability  under  thit  Act  not  later  than  6 


monAs  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  ^port  4dmini«tration  Amendments  Act 
oftth.". 
W  TKcmacAL  Advoomt  Comanwga.— 

(1)  Mtmatamr.— Section  SfhJW  U 
amemied  by  inserting  ",  the  intOligenee 
community."  after  "Departments  of  Com- 
merek  Defiense,  and  State". 

(VMATmu  OS  wBicK  ctuoamta  coiuvlt- 
a^-ieetion   SthJfV   to   amended   in   the 

u/Vby  striking  out  "and"  at  the  etui  of 
clauaa  (C);  and 

(B)]  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  df  the  second  sentence  the  fbOowing:  ", 
and  Ut  any  other  guastions  relating  to  ac- 
tion* detiffned  to  caiTy  out  the  policy  set 
fbrth  kn  section  3(2)(At  of  thU  Act ". 

(3)  ^OMMIOM  AVAOAMIUTr  CXKnUCinONS.— 

5eeti^  5(hJ(tJ  to  amended  by  (triMnff  out 
"and  provides  adequate  docvmentotion" 
and  tU  that  foOowt  tArovtfft  Vte  end  of  the 
parat/raph  and  inaerUng  in  Hen  thereof  the 
foUomng:  "the  technical  advisory  commit- 
tee maU  submU  that  certification  to  the 
Cont^ess  at  the  same  time  the  certifloMon 
is  made  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the 
doeuktentaUon  for  the  certification.  The 
■ry  Aall  investigate  the  foreign  avail- 
abili^  so  certified  and,  not  later  than  90 
days  after  the  certification  is  made,  shall 
mbmlt  a  report  to  the  technical  advisory 
committee  and  the  Congress  staling  that— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  ha*  removed  the  re- 
quirement of  a  validated  Ueenae  for  the 
export  of  the  goods  or  technology,  on  ac- 
count of  the  foreign  availability; 
"'^'  the  Secretary  has  recommended  to  the 
that  negotiations  be  cottducted  to 
the  foreign  availability,  or 
the  Secretary  has  determined  on  the 
the  investigation  that  the  foreign 
lity  doe*  not  extot 

extent  neceMary,  the  report  may  be 
itted  on  a  ^aseifled  basis.  In  any  case 
%ich  the  Secretary  has  recommended  to 
tent  that  negotiations  be  conducted 
Iminale  the  foreign  availabtiity,  the 
fent  shall  actively  pumie  such  negotia- 

vHth  the  governments  of  the  approprt- 

ate  fbreign  countries.  If.  within  t  montha 
after  the  Secretary  aubmita  auch  report  to 
the  Congreaa.  the  foreign  availability  Aa* 
not  tjeen  eliminated^  the  Secretary  may  not. 
afterlthe  end  of  that  9-month  period,  require 
a  miidated  Ueenae  for  the  export  of  the 
goodi  or  technology  involved  The  President 
may  ^tend  the  t-month  period  deaerlbed  in 
the  preceding  sentence  for  an  additional 
period  of  n  months  if  the  President  certifies 
to  the  Congress  that  the  negotiations  in- 
volved are  progressing  and  that  the  absence 
of  the  export  control  involved  would  prove 
detrtpiental  to  the  notional  *ec«rity  of  the 
Unittd  States.". 

(i)  \Stamdsmd  ton  Forkku*  AvAUAaajTY.— 
Subsgctions  (f)(1).  (f)(2),  and  (h)(t)  of  sec- 
tion S  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"sufficient  quality"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
therd^  "comparable  quality". 
(j)  ncwoQu  iUfZNiufiwra.— 
(l)^fiubsectUm  (f)(1)  of  section  5  to  amend- 
ed i«  t/ie  aecond  *entence  by  striking  out 
"sucM  desUnations"  and  iruerttng  in  lieu 
thereof  "controlled  coitntries". 

(2)  Subsections  (f)(4)  and  (h)(t)  of  section 
S  are  each  aniended  by  strUdng  out  "coun- 
tries to  which  exports  are  controlled  under 
this  section"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
"controlled  countries". 

SEC  i  M  FOREIGN  POUCY  CONTttOU. 

(a)  AvTBORiTY.— Section  t(a)   (50   U.S.C. 
App.  2405(a))  is  amended— 
(l)Hn  paragraph  (D— 
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(A)  by  sMking  out  "or  (»)"  and  inserUmi 
in  lieu  thereof  "(»).  or  (13)"^  and 

(B)  by  ^tserting  in  the  second  sentence 
after  "Secmtary  of  SUUe"  the  following:  ". 
the  Secrettkn  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative.  'V 

(2)  by  I  redesignating  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4f  aa  paragmpha  (3)  throut^  (5), 
reapectivelv,- 

(3)  by  inierting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing nets  paragraph 

"(2)  Any  export  control  impoaed  under 
thU  aectiok  ahaU  apply  to  any  tranaaction 
or  acHvU^  undertaken  with  the  intent  to 
evade  that  export  contrtO.  even  if  thai  export 
control  wduld  not  otherwiae  apply  to  that 
tranaactiok  or  activity. ";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3).  aa  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  thU  subsection,  by  striking 
out  "(e)"  and  inserHng  in  lieu  thereof  "(f)". 

(b)  Otmuiu.— Section  t(b)  to  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  CKrlntA.—(l)  Subject  to  paragraph 
(2)  of  thik  subsection,  the  President  may 
impoce;  emends  or  expand  export  controls 
under  this^  section  only  if  the  President  de- 
termines that— 

"(A)  sucn  controU  are  likOy  to  achieve  the 
intended  foreign  policy  purpose,  in  litfiU  of 
other  factors,  including  the  availability 
from  other  countries  of  the  goods  or  tecftnol- 
ogy  propoi^fbr  s%ich  controls,  and  that  for- 
eign polidy  purpose  cannot  be  achieved 
through  njvotiation*  or  other  aUemative 
means; 

"(B)  the  proposed  controls  are  compatible 
with  the  foreign  policy  obiecHves  of  the 
and  with  overall  United 
toward  the  country  to  which 
be  subject  to  the  proposed  con- 
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tion  of  other  countries  to  the 
extension,  or  expansion  of  such 
roU  by  the  United  States  to  not 
li*ely  to  tender  the  controU  ineffecHve  in 
achieving  the  intended  foreign  policy  pur- 
pose or  to  be  counterproductive  to  United 
States  foreign  policy  interests; 

"(D)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  controls  on 
the  export  performance  of  the  United  States, 
the  eompttitive  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  economy,  the 
inlematiohal  reputation  of  the  United 
States  aa  a  supplier  of  goods  and  teehtuAogy, 
or  on  the  Monomic  toeO-beina  of  individual 
United  Statea  companiea  and  their  employ- 
eea  arid  communitiea  does  not  exceed  the 
benefit  to  United  States  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives; and 

"(E)  the  United  States  has  the  abUity  to 
enforce  thi  proposed  controls  effecHvely. 

"(2)  Wlf^  re*pect  to  those  export  controls 
in  effect  under  thU  section  on  the  date  of  the 
etMCtment  of  the  Export  Administration 
Amendments  Act  of  1985.  the  President,  in 
determining  whether  to  extend  those  con- 
trols, as  rmuired  by  tutuection  (a)(3)  of  this 
section,  sftall  contider  the  crtteria  set  forth 
in  paragnah  (1)  of  this  subsection  and  sluill 
consider  tfte  foreign  policy  contequencet  of 
modifyingtthe  export  controU. ". 

(e)  CoNS^n.TATiON  With  Industry.— Section 
t(c)  it  atntndcd  to  read  as  f (Mows: 

"(c)  Consultation  With  Industry.— The 
Secretary  in  every  possible  itutance  shall 
consult  with  and  seek  advice  from  affected 
United  States  itidustries  and  appropriate 
advisory  oommitteet  ettataithed  under  sec- 
tion 135  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  before  im- 
posing at^  export  control  under  thit  tec- 
tiotL  Such  cottsultation  and  advice  shall  be 
with  respdct  to  the  crtteria  set  forth  in  sub- 


section (b)(1)  and  suOi  other  matters  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate. ". 

(d)  Comsvltation  Wrrn  Othkr  Coun- 
tries.—Section  t  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redeeifmatinff  tubtections  (d) 
through  (kJ  as  subsections  (e)  through  (I),  re- 
specHvtiy;  and 

(2)  by  inaerting  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  *iib*eetion.- 

"(d)  CotavLTATtoN  With  Other  Covn- 
TRiES.—When  imposing  export  controto 
under  this  section,  the  PresidetU  shall,  at  the 
earliest  appropriate  opportunity,  cotuult 
with  the  coutUries  with  which  the  United 
States  maititaitu  export  controls  coopera- 
tively, and  with  such  other  countries  as  the 
President  considers  appropriate,  with  re- 
tpect  to  the  crtteria  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Presi- 
detU considers  appropriate. ". 

(e)  ComvLTATtON  With  the  Conoreee.- 
Section  t(f).  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section,  is  aniended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Consultation  With  the  Conoreee.- 
(1)  The  President  may  impose  or  expand 
export  cotitrols  under  this  section,  or  extend 
such  controls  as  required  by  subsection 
(a)(3)  of  this  section,  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  including  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  President  may  not  impose, 
expand,  or  extend  export  controls  under  this 
section  until  the  President  has  submitted  to 
the  Congress  a  report— 

"(A)  specifying  the  purpose  of  the  controls,- 

"(B)  spedfyitig  the  determinatiotu  of  the 
President  (or,  in  the  case  of  those  export 
controU  described  in  *ub*ection  (b)(2).  the 
eonsidenUUms  of  the  President)  with  respect 
to  each  of  the  criteria  setftnth  in  subsection 
(b)(1).  the  bases  for  *ucft  determination*  (or 
considerations),  and  any  poaaible  adverse 
fbreign  policy  coiuequencea  of  the  controU; 

"(C)  deacribing  the  nature,  the  aubjecta, 
attd  the  reauUa  of ,  or  the  plans  for,  the  con- 
sultation with  industry  pursuant  to  aubtec- 
tion  (c)  and  with  other  countries  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d); 

"(D)  specifying  the  nature  and  results  of 
any  aUemative  means  attempted  under  sub 
section  (e),  or  the  reaaoiu  for  imposing,  ex- 
panding, or  extending  the  controls  without 
attempting  any  «ucft  alternative  means;  and 

"(E)  deacribinff  the  availability  from  other 
countries  of  goods  or  technology  comparable 
to  the  goods  or  techrtology  subject  to  the  pro- 
posed export  controls,  and  descrtMng  the 
nature  and  resuUs  of  the  effbrU  made  pursu- 
ant to  *ub*ection  (h)  bo  secure  the  coopera- 
tion of  fbreign  governments  in  controlling 
the  foreign  availability  of  such  comparable 
goods  or  technology. 

Such  report  shall  also  indicate  how  sucft 
controto  viU  further  significantly  the  fbr- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  or  will  fur- 
ther ito  declared  international  obligatiotis. 

"(3)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  further  the 
effiecHveneu  of  the  export  controls,  portUms 
of  a  report  required  by  paragraph  (2)  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  a  classified 
basU.  and  OiaU  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  12(c)  of  thU  Act  Each  *ucft  report 
ShaU,  at  the  same  time  U  to  *ubmitted  to  the 
Congress,  also  be  submitted  to  the  Qeneral 
Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose  of  assess- 
ing the  report's  full  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  thU  subsection. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  export  controU  under 
thU  section  which  prohibit  or  curtail  the 
export  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  a 
report  submitted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2) 


•hall  be  deemed  to  be  the  report  required  by 
section  7(g)(3)(A)  of  thU  Act 

"(5)  In  addition  to  any  written  report  re- 
quired under  tMs  section,  the  Secretary,  not 
less  frequently  than  annually.  shaU  presetU 
in  oral  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Bankittg,  HouHng,  and  C/rban  Affdir*  of  the 
Senate  attd  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  on  policies  and  aetUms  taken  by  the 
Qooemment  to  carry  out  the  provieion*  of 
this  section.". 

(f)  ExcLVEiON  or  Cemtaim  Items  From  For- 
CKiw  Policy  Controle.— Section  t(g),  as  re- 
desigtuUed  by  subsection  (d)  of  thU  section, 
U  amended— 

(1)  by  iruertinff  after  the  first  setUence  the 
fiMowing:  "ThU  section  also  does  not  au- 
thorize export  controU  on  donation*  of 
goods  findudinff,  but  not  limited  to,  food, 
educational  materials,  seeds  and  hatul  tools, 
medicines  and  medical  supplies,  water  re- 
sources equipment.  Oothittg  and  shelter  ma- 
terials, and  baste  houaOiold  auppUea)  th^ 
are  intended  to  meet  basic  human  needs. "; 
and 

(2)  by  *triMn0  out  the  last  aentence  and 
inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "ThU 
tubaection  shall  not  apply  to  any  export 
control  on  medicine,  medical  supplies,  or 
food,  except  for  donations,  whiOi  to  in  effiect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Export 
AdminUtration  AmendmenU  Act  of  1985. 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisiotu 
of  tMs  subsection,  the  President  may  impose 
export  controU  under  thU  section  on  medi- 
cine, medical  supplies,  food,  and  donations 
of  goods  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (13)  of  eection  3  of  thU 
Act". 

(g)  FoREiaN  A  VAiLAaajTY.— 

(1)  In  QEMERAi — Section  t(h),  as  redesig- 
nated by  *ub*ection  (d)  of  thU  section,  to 

(A)  by  inserHtig  "(1)"  immediately  befitre 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fbOowing: 
"(2)  Before  extending  any  escort  control 

pursuant  to  subtection  (a)(3)  of  OvU  section, 
the  President  ahaU  evaluate  the  results  ofhU 
actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion and  ShaU  include  the  resuUs  of  that 
evaluation  in  hU  report  to  the  Congreu  pur- 
suatU  to  subsection  (f)  of  thU  section. 

"(3)  If,  within  t  monOis  after  the  daU  on 
whUh  export  controto  under  thU  section  are 
imposed  or  expanded,  or  within  t  month* 
4/ter  the  date  0/ the  enactment  <^  the  export 
AdminUtraHon  Amendments  Act  of  1985  in 
the  case  of  export  controto  in  effect  on  *uch 
date  of  enactment  the  Pratidentli  effbrU 
under  paragraph  (1)  art  not  sueeestftU  in  ae- 
curincr  the  cooperation  of  foreign  govem- 
menU  described  in  paragraph  (I)  with  re- 
spect to  those  export  controls;  the  Secretary 
shall  thereafter  take  into  aeeouiU  thtftmeUpi 
availability  of  the  goods  or  tedtnology  sub- 
ject to  the  export  control*.  If  the  Secretary 
affirmatlva,y  determitxes  that  a  good  or 
technology  euttfeet  to  the  export  controto  to 
available  in  «iU9(lcient  Quantity  and  compa- 
rable quality  from  sources  outeide  the 
United  States  to  countries  «ubtoct  to  the 
export  controto  ao  that  denial  of  an  export 
lieenae  would  be  inefftetive  in  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  controls;  then  the  Secretary 
ahaU,  during  the  period  of  such  foreign 
avaOabaity,  approve  any  Meense  oivlica- 
tion  which  to  rsQuired  for  the  export  of  the 
good  or  technology  and  which  meeto  all  re- 
ouiremento  fbr  such  a  license  The  Secretary 
ahaU  remove  the  good  or  teOintOogy  from  the 
Itot  eatabliahed  pursuant  to  subsection  n)  of 
thto  aectlon  if  the  Secretary  determine*  that 
*uch  action  to  appropriate 


"(4)  In  making  a  determination  of  fbreign 
availabUity  under  paragraph  (3)  of  thto  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  shall  fiMow  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  in  section  5(f)(3)  of  thU  Act ". 

(2)  AMEHDMEHn  NOT  AmJCARLE  TO  CERTAJM 

Exarma  ctMrrxoLs.— The  amendmenU  made 
by  paragraph  (DofthU  subsection  shaU  not 
apply  to  export  controU  in  effect  under  sub- 
section (i).  (j),  or  (k)  of  section  t  of  the 
Export  AdminUtration  Act  of  1979  (as  redes- 
ignated by  subsection  (diofthu  section)  Im- 
mediately  before  the  daU  of  the  enactment 
Of  this  Act,  or  to  export  controto  mode  effec- 
tive by  subsection  (i)(2)  of  thto  eection  or  by 
section  t(n)  of  the  Export  Xdmintotration 
Act  of  1979  (as  added  by  subsection  (l)(l)  of 
thU  section). 

(h)     INTERMATIOMAL     OBLKUnDMS.— SeCtiOU 

t(U,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (d)  of  thto 
section,  to  amended  by  etrikin^  out  "(f).  and 
(g)"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "(e),  (g). 
attd  (h)". 

(i)  CommuES  SuproRTWo  ImxRiuTioMAt 
TERRORXEM-Section  t(j),  as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (d)  of  thU  section,  to  amended  te 
read  aa  follows: 

"(j)  Countries  Surportimo  Intwrnational 
Terrorism.— (1)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  StaU  ShaU  notify  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Bankittg,  Hous- 
ing, attd  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Reiationa  of  the  Senate  at  least 
30  days  before  any  license  to  approved  for 
the  export  of  goods  or  teOtnbUtgy  valued  at 
more  Otan  87.000,000  to  any  country  con- 
eemittg  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
made  the  foUowittg  determittaUons: 

"(A)  Such  country  ha*  repeatedly  provided 
eupport  for  acU  of  itUemational  terrorism. 

"(Bl  Such  exports  would  make  a  signifl- 
cant  contribution  tOL^he  maitary  potential 
of  such  country,  including  ito  ntiHtary  logis- 
tics capability,  or  would  enhance  the  ability 
of  *uch  cottntry  to  aupport  octo  of  interna- 
tiottal  terroriam. 

"(2)  Any  determittation  which  haa  been 
made  with  reaped  to  a  country  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  thU  aubaectlon  may  not  be  re- 
acinded  unleaa  the  President,  at  least  30  days 
before  the  proposed  rescission  would  take 
effect,  sttbmiU  to  Vie  Congress  a  report  jiutir 
fying  the  rescittion  and  certifying  that— 

"(A)  Hie  country  concerned  hat  not  pro- 
vided tupport  for  interttatlonal  terroritm, 
in^udittg  tupport  or  sanctuary  fin  any 
major  terrorist  or  terrorUt  group  in  ito  terri- 
tory, durincr  the  preceding  t-tnonth  period; 
and 

"(B)  the  country  cottcemed  has  provided 
assurances  that  it  wUl  not  support  acU  of 
intematUmal  terrorism  in  the  ftiture.". 

(j)  Crime  Conirol  iNETRUMENtu.— 

(1)  Concurrence  or  secretary  or  state.— 
Section  t(k)(l),  at  redesignated  by  eubsec- 
tion  (d)  of  thU  section,  to  atnended  by 
adding  at  the  ettd  the  fottowittg  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwlthstattding  any  other  prov^ 
*ionQrthtoilct- 

"(A)  any  determination  of  the  Secretary  of 
what  goods  or  technology  shaU  be  included 
on  the  Itot  established  pursuant  to  subtec- 
tion (I)  of  thU  section  as  a  resuU  of  the 
export  restrictiotu  imposed  by  thU  tvttsec- 
tlon  shaU  be  made  toith  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

"(B)  any  determination  of  the  Secretary  to 
approve  or  deny  an  export  license  applica- 
tion to  export  crime  control  or  detection  in- 
etrumento  or  equipment  shaU  be  made  in 
concurrence  with  the  recomtnendatiotu  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  tubmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary uHth  respect  to  the  application  pursu- 
ant to  section  10(e)  of  thU  Act, 
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except  that,  if  Ike  Seeretanf  doea  not  agne 
wUfc  the  Secretarg  of  StiUe  with  mpeet  to 
any  determination  under  enbpangraph  (At 
or  (BK  the  matter  thOU  be  rejemA  to  the 
Preaident  /or  reaolntion. ". 

(2J  AmjCAMiuTr  or  AMEtauaMT.—Ttu 
amendment  made  by  paroffraph  (1)  of  thie 
enbeeetion  Aaa  apply  to  determinationa  of 
the  Seentary  of  Commerce  whiiA  are  made 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act 

no  ComtOL  LBT.—Section  6(1),  a*  redetig- 
nated  by  ncteecHon  (A)  of  this  tection,  it 
amended— 

(IJ  in  the  Arat  aentenee  by  atriking  out 
"eommodUV:  and 

(Zl  by  amending  the  aecond  aentenee  to 
read  aa  foUotoa:  "The  Secretary  ahaU  cfaarly 
identi/i/  on  the  control  liat  which  gooda  or 
laAnologw,  and  whUA  conntriea  or  deaHna- 
tiama,  are  aulbiect  to  whiOi  tnea  of  eorUrob 
wader  thia  aection.". 

(V  AoDmoMAt  PnovaioMs  ok  Forooh 
PoucT  ComnoLs.— 

(IJ  CoiOKACT  SAMcrrrr,  kxtvoion  or  cat- 
ram  comnoLS,  and  xxp/mded  avtuoiuty.— 
Section  6  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thefoOowing: 

"(m)  KrrwcT  on  Kxnmto  ComTucrs  amd 
LicXMUt.— nke  Preaident  may  iMt.  under 
Oiia  aection.  prohibit  or  curtaU  the  export  or 
reexport  of  gooda.  technology,  or  other  infor- 
mation— 

"(1/  in  performance  of  a  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  the  date  on  which 
the  Preaident  reporta  to  the  Congreaa,  purtu- 
ant  to  anbaection  (f)  of  thU  aection.  hU  in- 
tention to  impoae  controla  on  the  export  or 
reexport  of  aueh  gooda.  technology,  or  other 
information,  or 

"(2)  under  a  validated  licenae  or  other  au- 
thoriaaUon  iaaued  under  thia  Act. 
unleaa  and  untU  the  Preaident  determinea 
and  eertiftea  to  the  Congreu  that— 

"(A)  a  breaOi  of  the  peace  poaea  a  aerioua 
and  direct  threat  to  the  atrategic  intereat  of 
the  United  Statea. 

"(BJ  the  prohibition  or  curtaUment  of 
audi  contraeta.  agreementa.  licenaea.  or  au- 
thorixationa  will  be  inatrumental  in  remedy- 
ing the  aituaUon  poaing  the  direct  threcU. 


"(C)  the  export  controla  will  continue  only 
ao  long  aa  the  direct  threat  peraiata. 

"(n)  KxTttoHMi  or  CMxrtm  CosntOLS.— 
Thoae  export  controla  impoaed  under  thia 
aection  with  reaped  to  South  Africa  which 
were  in  effect  on  POmtary  28.  1982,  and 
ceaaed  to  be  effecHve  on  March  1. 1982,  Sep- 
tember 15.  1982.  or  January  20.  1983,  ahaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  (hia  aubaection,  and  ahaU  remain  in 
effiect  until  l  year  after  auch  date  of  enact- 
ment At  the  end  of  that  1-year  period,  any 
Of  thoae  controla  made  effective  by  thia  aub- 
aection may  be  extended  by  the  Preaident  in 
accordance  with  aubaectioiu  (b)  and  (/)  of 
thia  aection. 

"(O)  EXPAimXD  AUTBOIUTY  TO  IMI-OSX  CON- 

TnoLS.—(l)  In  any  cue  in  which  the  Preai- 
dent determinea  that  it  ia  neceaaary  to 
impoae  controla  under  thia  aection  without 
any  limitation  contained  in  aubaection  (c). 
(d).  (e).  (g),  (h),  or  (m)  of  IhU  aection,  the 
Preaident  may  impoae  thoae  controU  onZy  if 
the  Preaident  ««bmit«  that  determination  to 
the  Congreaa.  together  with  a  report  purau- 
ant  to  aubaection  (f)  of  thU  aection  with  re- 
aped to  the  propoaed  controla.  and  only  if  a 
law  U  enacted  avthoriaing  the  impoaition  of 
thoae  controU  If  a  joint  reaolution  authorix- 
ing  the  impoaition  of  thoae  controU  U  intro- 
duced in  either  Houae  of  Congreaa  within  30 
daya  after  the  Congreu  receivea  the  determi- 


and  report  of  the  Preaident,  that 
lolKtion  ahaU  be  referred  to  the  Cond- 
on Banking.  HouHng,  and  Urban  Af- 
faire V  the  Senate  and  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  Houae  of  RepraaentaHvea. 
tf  either  auA  committee  haa  not  reported 
the  Jidnt  rMolntion  at  the  end  of  30  daya 
after  ijta  rtfeml,  the  committee  ahaU  be  die- 
(Aargid  from  further  eonaideratlon  of  the 
Joint  iaaolution. 

"(2J\ror  purpoaea  of  thU  aubaection,  the 
term  faint  retoliition'  mean«  a  Joint  reaolu- 
tion Ike  matter  after  the  reaolving  davee  of 
which  U  aa  /bOowr  "That  the  Congreaa. 
having  received  on  a  determina- 

the  Preaident  under  aeeUon  »(o)(l)  of 
Aitminietrotion  ilct  of  1979  with 
to  the  export  controla  whiOi  are  aet 
the  report  aubmitted  to  the  Congreaa 
tat  detennination,  authoriaea  the 
^  it  to  impoae  thoae  export  controla.', 
with  4»e  daUofthe  receipt  of  the  determina- 
tion oftd  report  inaerted  in  the  blank. 

"(3),In  the  computation  of  the  perloda  of 
30  da*t  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1).  there 
ahaU  he  excluded  the  daya  on  whiOi  either 
Houad  of  Congma  ia  not  in  aeaaion  becauae 
Of  an  adjournment  of  more  than  S  daya  to  a 
day  certain  or  becauae  of  an  adjournment  of 
the  Congreaa  alne  die." 

(2)  AmjCABiuTt  or  AiamiaifT8.—Subaec- 
tiotu  (no  and  (o)  of  aection  t  of  the  Export 
AdmitUtration  Act  of  1979.  aa  added  by 
paragtaph  (1)  of  thU  aubaection.  ^lall  not 
apply  to  export  controla  in  effect  immediate- 
ly be/bre  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act  at  to  export  controla  made  effective  by 
•wbw^tion  (U(2)  of  thU  aection  or  by  aedion 
9(n)  0/  the  Export  Adminiatration  Act  of 
1979  ftu  added  by  paragraph  (1)  of  thia  aub- 
aection). 

8KC  lOa  FKtmoNs  POM  MONiroame  ok  aaoKT 
svmr  coimtoLs. 

Section  7(c)  (50  U.&C.  App.  2409(c))  ia 
ametu  edtoread  aafbOowa: 

"(c)  PamKoa  rom.  MomroKaa  on  Coit- 
TROLsi-(l)(A)  Any  entity,  including  a  trade 
aaaoctation.  firm,  or  certified  or  recogniaed 
union  or  group  of  v>orkera.  that  ia  repreaent- 
ative  of  an  induatry  or  a  aubatantial  aeg- 
ment  of  an  induatry  that  proceaaea  metallic 
matet^Oa  capable  of  being  recycled  may 
trainaMt  a  written  petition  to  the  Secretary 
regueming  the  monitoHng  of  exporta  or  the 
impaction  of  expoH  controla,  or  both,  with 
reaped  to  any  auch  truUerial,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  aet  forth  in  aeeUon 
3(2)«^QfthUAct 

"(Bk  Each  petition  ahaU  be  in  audi  form  aa 
the  Secretary  ahaU  prescribe  and  ehafi  con- 
tain i|(Amnation  in  eiipport  q^  the  action  re- 
gueatdd.  The  petition  ahaU  indude  any  in- 
formation reasonably  available  to  the  peti- 
tioner indicating  that  eadi  of  the  criteria 
aet  fotth  in  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  thU  aubaec- 
tion ik  aatiafled. 

"(2)\Wlthin  IS  daya  after  receipt  of  any  pe- 
titions deacrlbed  in  jMragraph  (1).  the  Secre- 
tary giaU  publiah  a  ruttice  in  the  Federal 
Regialer.  The  notice  sAoll— 

"(At,  include  the  name  of  the  material  that 
U  the  nibjed  of  the  peHtion. 

"(Bi  indude  the  SchedvU  B  number  of  the 
mater  M  aa  aet  forth  in  the  SUMatical  Oaa- 
aiflcoi  ion  of  Domeatic  and  Foreign  Oom- 
modil  let  £:zported/>om  the  United  Statea. 

"(Ct  indieaU  vOiether  the  petitioner  U  re- 
Queating  that  amtrda  or  monitoring,  or 
both,  te  impoaed  with  reaped  to  the  exporta- 
tion 0  fauch  material,  and 

"<Dl  provide  (hat  intereated  peraona  ahaU 
have  a  period  of  30  daya  beginning  on  the 
daU  qf  publication  of  audi  notice  to  aubmit 
to  the^Secretary  written  data,  viewa  or  argu- 
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menta,  wiOi  or  without  opportunity  for  oral 
preaentatioa.  with  reaped  to  the  matter  in- 
volved 

At  the  requ^at  of  the  petitioner  or  any  other 
enHty  described  in  paragraph  (l)(At  with  re- 
aped to  the  material  that  U  the  tubjed  of 
the  petitioti  or  at  the  regueat  of  any  entity 
representat^  of  produeera  or  exportera  of 
the  Secretary  ahalX  cotiduet 
with  reaped  to  the  aubjed  of 
which  caae  the  30-day  period 
~  to  45  daya 
45  days  afier  the  end  of  the 
period  deaerlbed  in  paragraph 
^  jse  may  be.  the  Secretary  dtall 
determine  yghether  to  impoae  monitoring  or 
controla.  orboth,  on  the  export  of  the  mate- 
rial that  ia  the  tubied  of  the  petition,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  aetfOrth  in  aec- 
tion 3(2)(Ci  of  thU  Act  In  making  audi  de- 
termination the  Secretary  ahaU  determine 
whether—    I 

"(i)  there'.haa  been  a  aigniflcant  increaae. 
in  relation  \to  a  apedfic  period  of  time,  in 
exporU  of  auch  material  in  rOation  to  do- 
meatic aupity  and  demand; 

"(ii)  then  haa  been  a  aigniflcant  increaae 
in  the  domt  (stic  price  of  auch  material  or  a 
domeatic  ahortage  of  auch  material  relative 
to  demand;^ 

"(Hi)  experts  of  audi  material  are  aa  im- 
portant as  [any  other  cause  of  a  domeatic 
price  increaae  or  ahortage  relative  to 
demand  found  under  clatue  (ii); 

"(iv)  a  domeatic  price  increaae  or  ahortage 
relative  to  demand  found  under  dauae  (ii) 
haa  algnifidanay  adverady  affected  or  may 
algnificanth  adverady  affect  the  national 
economy  oif  any  aedor  thereof,  including  a 
domeatic  inpustrv;  and 

"(v)  monftorina  or  controU.  or  t)oth,  are 
neceaaary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  aet 
forth  in  aection  3<2)(C)  of  t/tis  ilct 

"(B)  The  Secretary  ahatt  publish  in  the 
Federal  ReMater  a  detailed  atatement  of  the 
reaaona  fo*  the  Secretary'a  determination 
pursuant  t(i  subpanwmph  (A)  of  whether  to 
impoae  mo$itortng  or  controla.  or  both,  in- 
cluding thd  findinga  of  fact  in  aupport  of 
that  detem4natUm. 

"(4)  Within  IS  daya  after  making  a  deter- 
mination ander  paragraph  (3)  to  impoae 
monitortng  or  controU  on  the  export  of  a 
material,  the  Secretary  ahaU  publiah  in  the 
Federal  Redater  propoaed  regulaliona  with 
reaped  toIsucA  monitoHng  or  controla. 
Within  30  daya  after  the  publicalion  of  audi 
propoaed  r^pulationa.  and  after  conaidertng 
any  public  {comments  on  the  propoaed  regu- 
lationa,  the.  Secretary  ahaU  publiah  and  im- 
plement final  regulationa  with  reaped  to 
auch  monitoring  or  controU. 

"(5)  For  purpoaea  of  prMiahing  nottcea  in 
the  Federat  RegUter  and  achedvling  public 
hearinga  pursuant  to  thU  aubaection.  the 
Secretary  niay  conadidate  petitiona.  and  re- 
sponses to  iuch  petitiona.  which  invdve  the 
aame  or  related  materials. 

"(8)  If  a  ^titUm  with  reaped  to  a  particu- 
lar materid  or  group  of  materialt  haa  been 
conaidered  In  accordance  u>ith  all  the  proce- 
durea  preacribed  in  thU  aubaection,  the  Sec- 
retary may  .determine,  in  the  abaence  of  sig- 
nificantly Changed  drcumatancet,  that  any 
other  petition  with  reaped  to  the  aame  maU- 
riol  or  grCfup  of  materiaXa  which  U  filed 
within  8  ntontha  after  the  consideration  of 
the  prior  petition  haa  been  completed  doea 
not  merit  compute  conaideration  under  thU 
aultaedion. 

"(7)  The  procedurea  and  time  limits  aet 
forth  in  thi$  aubaection  vHth  reaped  to  a  pe- 
tition filed  under  thU  aubaection  ahaU  take 


precedence  over  any  review  undertaken  at 
the  initiative  of  the  Secretary  with  reaped 
to  the  aame  aubjed  aa  that  of  the  petition. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  impoae  monitoring 
or  controla,  on  a  temporary  Itaaia.  on  the 
export  of  a  metallic  material  after  a  petition 
is  filed  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  with  reaped 
to  that  material  but  before  the  Secretary 
makea  a  determination  under  paragraph  (3) 
with  reaped  to  that  materid  only  if— 

"(A)  the  failure  to  take  such  temporary 
action  would  reault  in  irreparable  harm  to 
the  entity  filing  the  petUUm,  or  to  the  na- 
tiond  economy  or  segment  thereof,  indud- 
ing  a  domeatic  induatry,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  considere  auch  action  to 
be  neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth 
in  aection  3(2)(C)  of  thU  Act 

"(9)  The  authority  under  thU  aubaection 
ahaU  not  be  cotutrued  to  affect  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  proviaUm 
of  thU  Act  except  that  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, on  the  Secretary's  own  initiative,  to 
impose  monitoring  or  controls,  or  boOi.  on 
the  export  of  metallic  materiaU  capable  of 
bdng  recycled,  under  (he  authority  of  thU 
section,  the  Secretary  ahaU  publish  the  rea- 
aona for  aueh  action  in  accordance  uHth 
paragraph  (3)  (A)  and  IB)  of  thU  aubaeeOotL 

"(10)  Nothing  contained  in  thU  aubaection 
ahaU  be  construed  to  preclude  sutnnission  on 
a  confidentid  basis  to  the  Secretary  of  in- 
formation relevant  to  a  deciaion  to  impoae 
or  remove  monitoring  or  controU  under  the 
authority  of  thU  Act  or  to  predude  conaid- 
eration of  such  information  by  the  Secretary 
in  reaching  deciaiona  required  under  thU 
aubaection.  The  proviaiona  of  this  paragraph 
ahall  not  be  cotutrued  to  affect  the  applica- 
bility of  aedion  5S2(b)  of  title  5,  United 
Statea  Code. ". 
SEC  iia  sBOkTsvmr  comtOLs. 

(a)  DoMxancALLr  Prodvcxd  Crvdi  Oil.— 
SecHon  7(d)  (50  U.&C.  App.  2408(d))  U 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  atriking  out 
funleaa"  and  aU  that  foiUowa  through  "met" 
and  inaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  "aiOiJed  to 
paragraph  (2)  of  thia  aubaection"; 

12)  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  by  striking  out 
"makes  and  publishes"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
(hereof  "ao  recommenda  to  the  Congreu 
after  making  and  pubHahing"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "reports  such  findings" 
and  inaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  "includea  audi 
findinga  in  hU  recommendation";  and 

(B)  by  striMngr  out  "thereafter"  and  all 
that  fdlowa  Oirough  the  end  of  the  aentenee 
and  inaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  "after  recdving 
that  recommendation,  agrees  to  a  joint  reso- 
lution which  approves  such  exporU  on  the 
baaU  of  thoae  findinga,  and  which  U  thereaf- 
ter enacted  into  law. ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(4)  Sotwithatanding  the  proviaiona  of 

aection  20  of  this  ilct.  the  proviaiona  of  this 
aubaection  ahall  expire  on  September  30, 
1990.". 

(b)  RxmtED  PmoLxum  Prodvcts.— Sec- 
tion 7(e)(1)  U  amended  in  the  first  sentence 
by  striking  out  "No"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "In  any  caae  in  which 
the  PreaidetU  determinea  that  it  U  neceaaary 
to  impoae  export  controU  on  refined  petroU- 
um  producU  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  aection  3<2)(C)  of  thU  Act  the 
Preaident  ahaU  noHfy  the  Congreu  of  that 
determination.  The  Preaident  ahall  alao 
notify  the  Congreu  if  and  when  he  deter- 
mines that  such  export  controU  are  no 
longer  necessary.  During  any  period  in 
which  a  determination  that  auch  export  con- 
troU are  neceaaary  U  in  effect  no". 


(c)  UnrmocaaaED  Rmd  Ckdam.— Section  7(i) 


(1)  in  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  by 
inaerHng  "harveated  from  State  or  Federal 
landa"  after  "red  cedar  loga"; 

(2)  by  redesi^notinv  panvmphs  (2).  (3). 
and  (4)  aa  paragrapha  (3).  (4).  and  (5).  re- 
apecHvdy; 

(3)  by  inaerHng  after  paragraph  (1)  thefd- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  ahaU  utiliae  the  multiple  vali- 
dated export  licenaea  deacribed  in  aedion 
4(a)(2)  of  (hU  Ad  in  lieu  of  validated  li- 
censes for  exporU  under  thU  aubaection."; 
and 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)(A).  aa  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, to  read  aa  foOowa: 

"(A)  lumber  of  American  Lumber  Stand- 
arda  Oradea  of  Number  3  dimension  or 
better,  or  Pacific  Lumber  InapecHon  Bureau 
Export  R-LUt  Oradea  of  Number  3  common 
or  better". 

(d)  AaucoLTum/a.  CoMMoonaa.— Section 
7(g)(3)  is  amended  to  read  aafdlowa: 

"(3)(A)  If  Vie  Preaident  imposes  export 
controls  on  any  a^rieultural  commodity  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  pdicy  ad  forth  in 
paragraph  (2)(B),  (Z)(C).  (7).  or  (8)  of  aec- 
tion 3  of  (hia  Ad,  (he  Preaident  ahaa  imme- 
diatdy  transmit  a  report  on  such  action  to 
the  Congreaa.  aetHng  forth  the  reaaona  for 
the  controls  in  detail  and  apedfying  the 
period  of  Hme.  which  may  not  exceed  1  year, 
that  the  controU  are  propoaed  to  be  in  effect 
If  the  Congreaa.  within  80  daya  after  the  date 
Qfita  recdpt  of  the  report  adopU  a  Joint  rea- 
duHon  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4)  approv- 
ing the  impoaition  of  the  export  controla, 
then  audi  controU  shall  remain  in  effect  for 
the  period  apedfled  in  the  report  or  untU 
terminated  by  the  Preaident  wMdiever 
occura  firat  If  the  Congreaa.  wiOUn  80  daya 
after  the  date  of  iU  recdpt  of  such  report 
faiU  to  adopt  a  joint  readution  approving 
auch  controla.  then  audi  controU  ahaU  cease 
to  be  effecHve  upon  the  expiration  of  that 
80-day  period 

"(B)  The  proviaiona  of  subparagraph  (A) 
and  paragraph  (4)  ahaU  not  apply  to  export 
controls — 

"(i)  which  are  extended  under  thia  Act  if 
the  controla,  when  impoaed,  were  approved 
by  the  Congreaa  u$Uler  aubparagraph  (A)  and 
paragraph  (4);  or 

"(ii)  which  are  impoaed  with  reaped  to  a 
country  as  part  of  the  prohibition  or  curtaU- 
ment ofatt  exporta  to  that  country. 

"(4)(A)  For  purpoaea  of  (hia  paragraph,  the 
term  joint  resolution'  meaiu  only  a  joint 
readution  the  matter  after  the  readvtng 
dauae  of  whidi  U  aa  /bllows;  That  purau- 
ant  to  aection  7(g)(3)  of  the  Export  AdminU- 
tratlon  Act  of  1979,  the  Preaident  may 
impoae  export  controU  aa  apedfled  in  the 
report  aubmitted  to  the  Congreu  on 
.',  with  the  blank  apace  bdng 
filled  with  the  appropriate  dale. 

"(B)  On  the  day  on  which  a  report  U  aub- 
mitted to  the  Houae  of  RepraaentaHvu  and 
the  Senate  under  paragraph  (3),  ajoirU  reao- 
lution with  reaped  to  the  export  controls 
apedfled  in  audi  report  ahaU  be  introduced 
(tn  regued)  in  the  Houae  biy  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaire,  for  him- 
adfand  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee,  or  by  Membera  of  the  Houae  dea- 
ignated  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  Oiall  be  introduced  (by 
regueat)  in  the  Senate  by  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  for  himadf  and  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  or  by  Membera  of  the 
Senate  deaignated  by  the  majority  leader 
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and  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either 
Houae  U  not  in  aeaaion  on  the  day  on  WMdi 
such  a  report  U  aubmitted,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion shall  be  introduced  in  that  House;  aa 
provided  in  the  preceding  aentenee,  on  the 
firat  day  thereafter  on  which  that  Houae  U 
in  aeaaion. 

"(C)  AU  Joint  resolutions  introduced  in  (he 
Houae  of  RepreaenlaHvea  shoo  be  re^rred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  and  all  joirU  rea- 
duUona  introduced  in  the  Senate  ahaU  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Houdng,  and  Urban  Affiiira. 

"(D)  If  the  committee  of  either  Houae  to 
which  a  joint  readution  haa  been  referred 
haa  not  reported  the  joirU  readution  at  the 
end  of  30  daya  after  ita  referral,  the  commit- 
tee ahaa  be  diacharged  from  further  conaid- 
eration of  the  joiiU  readution  or  of  any 
other  joint  readution  introduced  with  re- 
aped to  the  aame  matter. 

"(E)  A  jdnt  resolution  under  this  para- 
graph ahaU  be  conaidered  in  the  Senate  in 
accordance  with  the  proviaiona  of  aection 
801(b)(4)  of  the  International  Security  Aa- 
aUtance  and  Arma  Export  Contrd  Act  of 
1978.  For  the  purpoae  of  expediHng  the  con- 
aideration and  paaaage  of  Joint  readuHona 
reported  or  diadiarged  pursuant  to  (he  pro- 
viaiona of  this  paragraph,  U  AaO  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Rulea  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaHvu  topreaentfor  con- 
aideration a  readution  <^  the  Houae  of  R^- 
reaentaHvea  providing  procedurea  for  the 
immediate  conaideration  of  a  joint  readu- 
tion under  thU  paro^mph  tohich  may  be 
aimilar  if  applicable,  to  the  procedurea  ad 
forth  in  aedion  801(b)(4)  of  the  IntemaUon- 
d  Security  AaaUtanee  and  Arma  Export 
CorUrd  Act  of  1978. 

"(F)  In  the  caae  of  a  joirU  readution  de- 
aerlbed in  aubparagraph  (A),  if,  before  (he 
paaaage  by  one  Houae  ofajdnt  resolution  of 
that  House,  that  Houae  receives  a  readution 
with  reaped  to  the  aame  matter  from  the 
other  Houae,  then— 

"(V  the  procedure  in  that  House  shaB  be 
the  same  as  if  no  jdrU  resolution  had  be«n 
receioed/irom  the  other  Houae;  but 

"(iiJ  the  vote  on  find  paaaage  Aall  be  on 
the  jolfU  readuHon  of  the  oOier  Houae. 

"(5)  In  the  computation  of  (he  period  of  89 
daya  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  and  the 
period  of  30  daya  referred  to  in  aubpara- 
graph (D)  of  paragraph  (4),  there  ahaU  be  ex- 
cluded the  daya  on  which  either  Houae  of 
Congreu  U  not  in  aeaaion  becauae  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  daya  to  a  day  cer- 
tain or  becauae  of  an  adjournment  of  the 
Congreaa,aine  die.". 

(e)  C6.ynucT  SAHcnrr.— Section  7  is 
amended  by  atriking  out  aubaection  (j)  and 
inaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fdlowing: 

"(j)  ErracT  or  ComtoLa  on  Extttma  Coit- 
nucn.—The  export  reatricHona  contained 
in  aubaection  (i)  of  this  section  and  any 
exporf  controls  imposed  under  this  section 
Aall  not  affect  any  contract  to  harveat  un- 
processed western  red  cedar  from  State 
landa  which  waa  entered  into  before  October 
1, 1979.  and  the  performance  of  whidi  would 
make  the  red  cedar  available  for  export  Any 
export  controls  impoaed  under  thU  aection 
on  any  agricultural  commodity  (induding 
fata,  oils,  and  animd  hides  and  akina)  or  on 
any  fbreat  product  or  fiahery  product  ahaU 
not  affect  any  contract  to  export  entered 
into  before  the  date  on  whidi  audi  controU 
are  impoaed  For  purpoaea  of  thU  auttaecHon, 
the  term  'contract  to  export'  includea,  but  U 
not  limited  to,  an  export  aalea  agreement 
and  an  agreement  to  inveat  in  an  enterpriae 
which  invdvea  Die  export  of  gooda  or  tech- 
nology.". 
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8KC  III.  ucntnw  i 

(mi  KMoacnoM  or  Pnocaaaao  Tna.—See- 
turn  10 15§  V.S.a  Appl.  1409)  U  amended- 

m  bt  aMklnc  out  iM"  eatA  Titaoe  it  op- 
pemn  and  UuerHnttn  tteu  thereof  "40": 

(2i  by  UrikHig  out  "M"  cocA  ptaee  U  ap- 
pean  ami  inantbua  <»  lieu  thereof  "40":  and 

(3f  »»  ttnktng  out  "30"  each  place  U  ap- 
pears and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

(bl  Atatauaim  With  Rxauto  ro  KxKum 
TO  COCOM  ComnmtE*.— 

(H  ACirOK  OK  JMLfOITKMV  HOT  MMWEMXED 

TO  OTxn  BKPUtnaMn  or  AtxtKos.— Section 
10M  U  amended  by  atriking  out  "In  eaOi 
COM"  and  inaerttng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except 
a$  provided  in  eubeeeUon  (o).  in  each  caae". 
HJ  Rmfbmau  TO  omat  Dep^imaim  amd 
AoaiaMS.— Section  10(d)  i*  amended— 

(A)  by  etrUdne  out  "In  each  caw"  aiul  in- 
aertint  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except  in  the  cote  <^ 
exportt  described  in  tubaection  (o),  in  each 
eaee":and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  fbUowing: 
"Notwithitandtng  the  10-daw  period  tet 
forth  in  tubteeUon  (hi,  in  the  caee  of  exportt 
doKHbed  in  eubeeetlon  (o).  in  each  cose  in 
whiOi  the  Seeretarg  determinee  that  U  ia 
neceaaart  to  refer  an  oppiicaMon  to  any 
other  department  or  agenep  for  ita  informa- 
tion and  reeommendationa,  the  Secretary 
ahatl,  immedtaMy  upon  receipt  of  the  prop- 
erly completed  application,  refer  the  appli- 
cation to  aueh  department  or  ageney  for  ita 
revieia  Sueh  review  OuiU  be  concurrent  with 
that  of  the  DepartmeiU  of  Commerce.". 

(3i  AcnoM  Mr  onox  DEnutTtamt  amd 
AoeiKas.— Section  10<et  ia  amended— 

(A}  in  paragraph  <1)  by  etriMnff  out  the 
firat  aentenee  and  ineertinff  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foOowing:  "Any  department  or  agency  to 
wfcidk  an  appHeatlon  ia  referred  purauant  to 
mbMction  (dJ  OiaU  aubmU  to  the  Secretary 
the  in/brmation  or  reeommendationa  re- 
vueated  uitth  reapeet  to  the  application.  The 
information  or  reeommendationa  ahaU  be 
aubmitted  tpithin  20  daya  after  the  depart- 
ment or  agency  reeeivea  the  application  or, 
in  Ou  caae  of  export*  described  in  subsec- 
tion (o).  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  pe- 
riods permitted  by  that  snbsection. ";  and 

fB)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(V  by  striMnff  out  "If  the  head"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "(A)  Except  in  the 
caae  of  exporta  described  in  aubaection  (o).  if 
the  head",  and 

(iV  by  adding  at  the  end  the  foOowing: 

"(B)  In  the  caae  of  exporta  deacribed  in 
subsection  (o),  if  the  head  of  any  siicA  de- 
partment or  agency  notiflea  the  Secretary, 
before  the  expiration  of  the  15-day  period 
provided  in  subsection  (o)(l},  that  more 
time  U  required  for  review  by  aueh  depart- 
ment or  agency,  the  Secretary  aliatt  notify 
the  applicant  pttrsnant  to  snbsection 
(o)(lKCt.  that  additUtnal  time  U  renuired  to 
conaider  the  application,  and  sncb  depart- 
ment or  agency  AaU  have  additional  Hme 
to  consider  the  application  within  the  Umita 
permitted  by  aubaection  (o)(2).  If  auOi  de- 
partment or  agency  does  not  aubmit  ita  ree- 
ommendationa within  the  Ume  periods  per- 
mitted under  tubaection  lo).  it  ahaU  be 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  have  no  oVec- 
tion  to  tbe  approoat  oftuch  application. ". 

(4)  AcnoK  BY  Tax  axcuTARY.— Section 
10(f)  ta  amended  in  paroffrapAs  (1)  and  (4) 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  each  auOi  paragraph 
the  foOowing:  "The  provitiont  of  thta  para- 
graph shall  not  appty  in  the  case  of  exporta 
detcrUted  in  subsection  (o). ". 

(e)  RroBT  OF  AmjCAMT  to  Rxapoim  ix> 
NxoATivt  Bmcommmmzutkuo.— Section 

10(f)(2)  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  inaertlng  "in  wrlHng"  after  "inftirm 
the  appUeant";  and 


(2)  ky  atrilclng  out  ",  and  ttiall  accord" 
and  au  that  foOowa  throu4^  the  end  of  the 
parofffaph  and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
jng:  ".  Before  a  final  determination 
with  mpect  to  the  application  is  made,  the 
int  shall  be  entitled— 

'(A)  to  respond  In  writing  to  aueh  guea- 
tions,  considerotiOML  or  reeommendationa 
loithiil  30  days  after  receipt  ofauOi  Informa- 
tion fiom  the  Secretary:  and 

"(BMupon  the  J%Ung  of  a  written  regueat 
with  me  Secretary  within  IS  days  after  the 
receipt  of  autii  in/brmation.  to  respond  in 
persoii  to  the  department  or  agency  raising 
snch  kueaUona,  considerations,   or  recom- 
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export  transaction  or  teriet  of  tranaactiona, 
the  SecreUiiai  ahaO.  within  30  days  after  re- 


The  provisions  of  thta  paragraph  aliall  not 
apply  in  Ote  caae  of  exporta  deacribed  In  snb- 
section (o). ". 

(d)  $KytTa  or  AmjcAMT  Wmi  Reartcr  to 

PRordfXD     Dmmui Section      10(f/(3t     ta 

amended  by  atriklng  out  the  ftrat  aentenee 
and  inaertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  tlu  foOowing: 
"In  e^aea  where  the  Secretary  haa  deter- 
minedl  Ouit  an  application  ahould  be  denied, 
the  atMcant  ahaO  be  informed  in  writing, 
withiif  5  days  after  aueh  determination  ta 
made,  of— 

"(A)  the  determination, 

"(B)  Die  atatutory  basis  for  the  propoaed 
denlai 

"(C)  the  policiea  tet  forth  in  section  3  of 
thU  Act  which  would  be  furthered  by  the 
propoaed  denial, 

"(D)  what  if  any  modificationt  in  or  re- 
strictions on  the  good*  or  techwOogy  for 
which.  Ote  licenae  wot  taught  would  allow 
such  ftport  to  be  compatible  with  export 
contr^  impoted  under  thta  Act, 

'Y£>  which  officen  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  who  are  familiar 
with  ne  application  t^ill  be  made  reason- 
ably 4>ailable  to  the  applicant  for  conaider- 
atlona  with  regard  to  tuch  modificaOona  or 
restrictions,  inappropriate; 

"(F)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional tecurity  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
Vnited  Statea,  the  tpecific  considerations 
which!  led  to  the  determiruMon  to  deny  the 
applidatiof^  and 

"(Oi  the  availabUity  of  appeal  proeedurea. 
The  Secretary  thall  allow  the  applicant  at 
least  |0  days  to  reapond  lo  the  Secretary't 
deteniinotion  b<A>rv  the  licenae  application 

(e)  J^tmoMAL  Pkovokmo.— Section  10  ta 

(l)fnthe  section  heading  by  adding  "; 
oniKKzwaaausB"  after  "AmjCATtons";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  theftiOowlng  new 
aubaedtlona: 

"(k)  Chamomb  m  BxQvntaams  k»  Arru- 
CATioda.— Except  aa  provided  in  aubaection 
(b)(3)  of  thta  aeetion.  In  any  eaae  in  which, 
after  i  licenae  application  is  aubmitted,  the 
Secretary  ehangea  the  reguirementa  for  aueh 
a  liee^  application,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
Qveat  appropriate  additional  Information  of 
the  applicant,  but  the  Secreiary  may  not 
return  the  application  to  the  cwpiicant 
toitho^  action  beeauae  U  fdlU  to  meet  the 
changfed  reovirements. 

"(V  iOran  niQvzMaa.—(l)  in  any  caae  In 
which  the  Secretary  reeeivea  a  written  re- 
gueat  naMng  fin- the  proper  daaaifleation  of 
a  goof  or  tedinology  on  the  control  Itat,  the 
Secretary  ahall,  within  10  working  days 
after  receipt  of  the  regueat,  inform  the 
perraf  making  the  regueat  of  the  proper 
classiilcation. 

"(2).  In  any  caae  in  which  the  Secretary  re- 
eeivea a  wHtten  regueat  for  information 
obonti  (he  applicability  of  export  licenae  re- 
guireHMnta  under  thta  Act  to  a  propoaed 


ceiptofthe 
tion  to  the 

"(m) 
later  tlian 
aetment 


tt,  reply  with  that  inA>rma- 
maMnff  the  revnest. 
Bvsaaas  AaaaTAMcx.—Not 
daya  after  tlte  date  of  theen- 
svbseetion,  the  Secretary 
ahaO  devticf  and  transmit  to  the  Congreaa  a 
plan  to  aaam  small  businesses  In  the  expoH 
Ueenalng  amplication  process  under  thta  AcL 
The  plan  ahaU  tnidude.  among  other  thlnga, 
arrangemeiUa  for  counaaing  amaO  bnsiness- 
es  on  fUing  applications  and  identi/Vinff 
0oods  or  teAnology  on  the  control  Uat.  pro- 
poaata  for  srminart  and  con/invnces  to  edu- 
cate amaU  businesses  on  export  controh  and 
Ueenalng  proeedurea,  and  the  preparation  of 
tnformaiiot^  brochures. 

"(n)  Rxp^KTS  OM  LicxMax  AmjcATKua.— 
(1)  Not  later  Otan  1»0  daya  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  thta  aubaection.  and  not 
later  than  Uu  end  of  each  3-month  period 
thereafter.  Bte  Secretary  ahaU  aubmit  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affdira  of  the  Houae 
Of  BepreaeviaHvea  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Banting.  Onulng.  and  Urban  Affaira  of  the 
Senate  a  report  ItaHng— 

"(A)  aO  applications  on  whi^  action  was 
completed  during  tlu  preceding  3-mon(h 
period  andiwhich  required  a  period  longer 
than  the  p^fiod  permitted  under  tubaection 
(c).  (f)(1),  or  (h)  of  thta  section,  aa  the  caae 
may  be.  be/bre  notification  of  a  declalon  to 
approve  or  deny  the  application  was  sent  to 
the  applicant,'  and 

"(B)  in  a  separate  aeetion.  aO  applications 
which  havi  been  in  proceaa  for  a  period 
longer  than  (he  period  permitted  under  sub- 
section (c).\  (f)(1),  or  (h)  of  thta  aecUon,  aa 
Ote  caae  ti»ay  t>e,  and  upon  u^ich  final 
action  haa  ^t  been  taken. 

"(2)  WithJ  recant  to  each  application,  each 
ItaHng  ahal{  identlfy- 

"(A)  the  application  case  number, 

"(B)  the  telue  of  the  gooda  or  technoloffy 
to  which  the  application  relatea; 

"(C)  the  I  country  of  deaHntUion  of  the 
gooda  or  technology; 

"(D)  the  date  on  which  Die  application 
was  received  by  the  Secretary; 

"(E)  the  date  on  which  tlie  Secretary  ap- 
proved or  denied  the  application; 

"(F)  (he  iate  on  vOiich  Oie  notification  of 
approval  of  denial  of  (he  application  wot 
tent  to  the  applicant;  and 

"(O)   the   total   number  of  daya   which 
elapsed  t>e»Deen  receipt  of  the  application, 
in  ita  property  completed  form,  and  the  ear- 
lier of  the  out  day  of  the  3-month  period  to 
which  the'jeport  relatea,  or  the  date  on 
which  noUfieation  of  approval  or  denial  of 
the  application  was  tent  to  the  applicant 
(3)  WUhi  reaped  to  an  application  which 
to  other  departmenta  or  agen- 
ahaO  also  Indvde— 
rtmenta  or  agenciea  to  which 
uxu  referred; 
te  or  datet  of  tuch  referral;  and 
te  or  datea  on  which  recommen- 
from  thoae  depart- 


waa 

dea,  theltai 
"(A)  the 

theappl\ 
"(B)  the 
"(C)  the 


dationa  w^  received 
menta  or  agenciea. 

"(4)  Wi^  reaped  to  an  application  re- 
ferred to  cfiy  other  department  or  agency 
which  did  not  aubmit  or  haa  not  aubmitted 
Ita  recomifendotioru  on  the  application 
within  tttci period  permitted  under  aubaec- 
tion (e)  of  tfiis  aeetion  to  submit  such  recdm- 
mendati0R4  the  ItaHng  shall  alao  Include— 

"(A)  ttie  Office  reapontible  for  procetting 
the  application  and  (he  position  of  the  offi- 
cer  reaponaU>le  for  tlie  office;  and 

'(B)  the  Period  of  time  (hat  elapsed  before 
Ou    recomgtendaHont   were   tubmitted   or 


Out  haa  elapsed  Hnce  referral  of  Ou  appli- 
cation, aa  Ou  caae  may  be. 

"(S)  Xach  report  ahaU  alao  provide  an  In- 
troduction which  containa— 

"(A)  a  aummary  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions deacribed  In  paragrapha  (IKA)  and  (B) 
of  thta  subsection,  and  the  value  of  the  gooda 
or  technology  Involved  In  Ou  applications, 
grouped  according  to— 

"(i)  Ou  number  of  daya  which  elapted 
before  action  on  Ou  applicatioju  wat  com- 
pleted, or  which  haa  elapaed  without  acHon 
on  Ou  applicationa  bdng  completed,  aa  fd- 
lowa:  81  to  75  daya.  78  to  90  daya.  91  to  105 
daya,  108  to  120  dayt,  and  more  than  120 
days,-  and 

"(iiJ  the  number  of  dayt  which  elapaed 
before  action  on  the  applicationa  waa  com- 
pleted, or  which  haa  elapaed  withotU  action 
on  Ou  applicationa  bdng  completed,  beyond 
the  period  permitted  under  aubaection  (c), 
(f)(1).  or  (h)  of  thta  aeetion  for  Ou  proceaa- 
ing  of  applications,  as  foOowa:  not  more 
than  15  daya,  18  to  30  daya,  31  to  45  days,  48 
to  to  dayt,  and  more  than  80  daya;  and 

"(B)  a  tummary  by  country  of  deaHnation 
Of  Ou  number  of  applicationa  deacribed  in 
paragraph  (1)(A>  and  (B)  of  thta  subsection. 
'  and  the  value  of  Ou  gooda  or  tedinoiogy  in- 
vdved  in  the  applicationa,  on  which  action 
wat  not  completed  toithin  tO  daya. 

"(o)  ExpoKTS  TO  ManKKs  or  Coordout- 
ma  CoMttTmx.—(l)  Fifteen  working  daya 
after  the  data  of  formal  fUing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  an  individual  validated  licenae  ap- 
plication for  Ou  export  of  gooda  or  technolo- 
gy to  a  country  OuU  maintaint  export  con- 
trota  on  tuch  goodt  or  technology  purauant 
to  the  agreement  of  the  govemmenta  partid- 
paHng  in  the  group  known  at  the  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  a  licentefor  the  transac- 
tion sped/led  in  Ou  application  OiaU 
become  valid  and  effective  and  Ou  gooda  or 
tedmology  are  auOiorued  for  export  purau- 
ant to  tuch  licenae  unleat—g 

"(A)  the  application  hat  been  otherwite 
approved  by  Ou  Secretary,  in  which  case  it 
thaU  be  valid  and  effecHve  according  to  tlu 
termt  of  Ou  approval; 

"(B)  Ou  appUcation  hat  been  denied  by 
Ou  Secretary  purauant  to  thta  tecHon  and 
Ou  applicant  fiat  been  to  informed,  or  tlu 
applicant  hat  been  informed,  purauant  to 
tubtedion  (f)(3)  of  thta  tedion,  that  Ou  ap- 
plication thould  be  denied:  or 

"(C)  Ou  Secretary  reguiret  additional 
Hme  to  conaider  Ou  application  and  the  ap- 
plicant haa  been  so  irvA>nned. 

"(2)  In  Ou  event  (hat  Ou  Secretary  noti- 
fiet  an  applicant  pursuant  (o  paragraph 
(1)(C)  that  more  time  ta  required  to  consider 
an  individual  validated  licenae  application, 
a  license  for  the  transaction  speci/led  in  Ou 
application  thdO  become  valid  and  effecHve 
and  Ou  gooda  or  technology  are  authorised 
for  export  pursuant  to  such  licenae  30  wor*- 
ing  daya  after  the  data  that  tuch  licenae  ap- 
plication waa  formaUy  filed  with  Ou  Secre- 
tary unleaa— 

"(A)  Ou  application  haa  been  otherwite 
approved  by  Ou  Secretary,  in  which  caae  it 
ahaU  be  valid  and  effecHve  according  to  Ou 
termt  of  the  approval;  or 

"(B)  Ou  application  haa  been  denied  by 
Ou  Secretary  purauant  to  thta  aecHon  and 
Ou  applicant  haa  been  to  informed,  or  the 
applicant  haa  been  informed,  purauant  to 
aubaection  (f)(3)  of  this  section.  Oiat  the  ap- 
plication thould  be  denied 

"(3)  In  reviewing  an  individual  licente 
application  tubfed  to  thta  atAaection,  Ou 
Secretary  thall  evaluaU  Ou  information  aet 
forth  in  Ou  application  and  the  reliabaity 
of  the  end-uaer. 
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"(4)  NoOiing  in  this  subsection  shall  oflftet 
the  scope  or  availability  of  Ueenaea  author- 
ielng  multiplk  exports  ad  forth  in  aeetion 
4(a)(2)  of  Otta  Aet 

"(5)  The  provisions  of  thta  aubaection  ahaO 
take  effect  4  months  after  Ou  date  of  the  en- 
actment   of    the    Export    Administration 
Amendmenta  Aet  of  1905. ". 
wc  lit  nourroMS. 

(a)  IM  Omhkmai — Section  11(a)  (50  V.S.C 
4pp.  2410(a))  ta  amended  by  Inaerting  after 
"violates"  Ou  ftiOowlng:  "or  conspires  to  or 
attempts  to  vUHate". 

(b)  Willful  VmcAnoHS.— Section  11(b)  ta 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  atriklng  out  "exporta  anything  con- 
trary to"  and  Inaerting  in  Ueu  thereof  "vlo- 
latea  or  conspires  to  or  attempta  to  violate"; 

(B)  by  atriklng  out  "auOi  exporta"  and  in- 
aerHng  in  lieu  Oureof  "the  exporta  in- 
volved"; 

(C)  by  InaerHng  after  "benefit  oT  Ou  fd- 
Undng:  ",  or  that  the  deaHnation  or  intend- 
ed deaHnation  of  the  gooda  or  teOtnology  in- 
vdved  ia.";  and 

(D)  by  atriklng  out  "country  to  which  ex- 
ports are  restricted  for  national  security  or" 
and  InaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  "contmOed 
country  or  any  country  to  which  exporta  are 
controlled  for"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  atrMng  out  the 
last  aentenee;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  Ou  fd- 
lowing  new  paragrapha: 

"(3)  Any  person  who  poaaeaaea  any  goodt 
or  tedinglogy— 

"(A)  tnth  the  intent  to  export  audi  gooda 
or  technology  in  violation  of  an  export  con- 
trol imposed  under  aeetion  5  or  8  of  Otta  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  licenae  issued 
with  respect  to  such  controt  or 

"(B)  knowing  or  hadng  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gooda  or  technology  would  be  so  ex- 
ported, 

ahaU,  in  Ou  caae  of  a  violation  of  an  export 
contrd  impoaed  under  aecUon  5  (or  any  reg- 
ulation, order,  or  Ueense  issued  with  respect 
to  such  control),  be  aubjed  to  the  penalties 
ad  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  thta  aubaection 
and  ahaU.  in  the  caae  of  a  violation  of  an 
export  contrd  Imposed  under  section  8  (or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  licenae  issued  with 
respect  to  audi  control),  be  aubied  to  the 
penaltlea  ad  forth  in  aubaection  (a). 

"(4)  Any  person  who  takea  any  action  with 
the  intent  to  evade  the  provisions  or  this  4ct 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  Ueense  issued 
under  thta  Act  ahaO  be  aubfed  to  Ou  penal- 
ties aet  forth  in  aubaection  (a),  except  that  In 
Ou  case  of  an  evasion  of  an  export  control 
imposed  under  section  5  or  8  of  thta  Ad  (or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  licenae  iaaued  with 
reaped  to  audi  control),  aueh  person  OiaU  be 
autifed  to  Ou  penalUea  aet  forth  ir  para- 
graph (1)  of  thta  aubaection. 

"(5)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  or  subsec- 
tion (a)  ahaU  Umit  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  define  by  rtguUMona  violations 
under  Oita  Act". 

(c)  Civil  PKHALtiEt;  ADMuaawmn  Sahc- 
TKua.— Section  11(c)  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  strlfcifitf  out  "head"  and  aO  that  fd- 
lowa  in  paragraph  (1)  throuffh  "thereor," 
and  InaerHng  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  (and 
offlcera  and  employeea  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  apedflcaUy  deaignated  by  Ou 
Secretary)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  Ou  eM,  Ou  following  new 
paragrapha: 

"(3)  An  exception  may  not  be  mode  to  any 
order  iaaued  under  this  itct  which  revokea 
Ou  authority  of  a  United  Statea  peraon  to 
export  gooda  or  technology  unleaa  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Affaira  of  Ou  House  of 
Representatives  and  Ou  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairt  of  Ou 
Senate  areflrU  consulted  concerning  Ou  ex- 
ception. 

"(4)  The  President  may  by  regulation  pro- 
vide atanddfda  for  estabitOttng  levels  of  civil 
penalty  provided  in  thta  subsection  based 
upon  the  aeriousness  of  the  violation,  the 
culpabUay  or  the  violator,  and  the  violator^ 
record  of  cooperation  with  the  Qovemment 
in  disdosing  the  violation. ". 

(d)  Renmos  or  PKKALnKS.—SecHon  11(e)  ta 
amended^ 

(1)  by  InserHng  after  "aubaection  4c)"  the 
following:  ".  or  any  amounta  realised  from 
Ou  forfdture  of  any  property  intereat  or 
proceeds  pursuatU  to  subsection  (g),  'V  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "refund  any  such 
penalty"  Ou  foOowing:  "imposed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (c)". 

(e)  FoMrxnvMMa;  Puoa  CotmcnoMs.— Sec- 
tion 11  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  aubaection  (g)  aa  aub- 
aection (i/;  and 

(2)  by  InserHng  after  subsection  (f)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subaecHona: 

"(g)  FoKSBTvaM  or  Pmopkott  Urraxsr  amp 
P*ocaxe.—(l)  Any  person  who  ta  convicted 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  a  violation  of 
an  export  contrd  imposed  under  aecHon  5  of 
thta  Act  (or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license 
iaaued  wiOi  respect  to  audi  eontroU  OuM,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalty,  forfeU  lo  Ou 
United  Statea— 

"(A)  any  of  that  peraon'a  interest  in,  secu- 
rity of,  claim  againat,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual riohts  of  any  kind  in  the  gooda  or 
tangible  items  that  were  the  aui^ed  of  Ou 
violation: 

"(B)  any  of  OuU  peraon'a  intereat  in,  tecu- 
rity of,  daim  againtt,  or  property  or  con- 
tractual righta  of  any  kind  in  tangible  prop- 
erty that  was  used  in  tlu  expert  or  attempt 
to  export  that  was  (he  aubied  of  Ou  viola- 
tion; and 

"(C)  any  of  that  peraon'a  propeity  conaH- 
tuHng,  or  derived  from,  any  proceeds  ob- 
tained directly  or  indirectly  as  a  result  of 
the  violation. 

"(2)  The  proeedurea  in  any  forfeiture 
under  thU  tubaection,  and  Ou  dutiea  and 
authority  of  the  courta  of  Ou  United  Statea 
and  the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to 
any  forfeiture  action  under  thta  subsection 
or  with  respect  lo  any  property  that  may  be 
aubied  to  forfdture  under  thta  aubaecHon, 
ahaO  be  governed  by  Ou  provisions  of  aec- 
Hon 1983  oftiUe  18.  United  Statea  Code. 

"(h)  Prkm  CoMVKrroMS.—No  peraon  con- 
victed of  a  vidatUm  of  aeetion  793,  794,  or 
798  of  tUU  18.  United  Statea  Code,  aecHon 
4fb>  of  the  Intenutl  Security  Act  of  1950  (50 
US.C  783(b)).  or  aedion  38  of  Ou  Arma 
Export  Contrd  Ad  (22  U.SC.  2778)  ahaU  be 
digOOe.  at  the  diacreHon  of  Ou  Secretary,  to 
apply  for  or  use  any  export  license  under 
this  Act  for  a  period  of  up  to  10  yeara  from 
the  date  of  Ou  conviction.  The  Secretary 
may  revoke  any  export  licenae  under  thta 
Act  in  which  audi  peraon  haa  an  intereat  at 
the  Hme  of  the  conviction. ". 

(f)  TxcHMKAL  Ata/aman:— Section  11(1), 
aa  redealgnated  by  aubaection  (e)  of  thta  aec- 
Hon. ta  amended  by  atriklng  out  "or  (f)"  and 
InserHng  in  lieu  Oureof  "(f),  (g),  or  (h)". 

WC  III  ESFOKCaiKMT. 

(a)  GsNSKAL  AvTHOitm.— Section  12(a)  (50 
U.&C  App.  2411(a))  ta  amended— 

(1)  by  interHng  "(It"  immediatdy  before 
Ouflrtt  aentenee; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "audi  inveaHgaHona 
and"  and  InaerHng  in  lieu  thereof  "audi  in- 
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MtNfoMoiu  wiOttn  Me  VniUd  Stata.  and 
Me  CommiaaUnttr  of  Cwtoma  tanA  o/Jlcen 
or  CMiploiMef  of  Ote  Vmlted  SttUei  Cuttomt 
Service  «p*ct/1eally  deHffiiated  by  Ou  Com- 
miMHoner)  may  make  nteh  inveatigaUont 
outridiQfthe  United  State*,  and  the  head  of 
nuk  departmeiU  or  aoettew  (and  nu:h  offi- 
cer* or  rwjrfojwifiy  twfly*^ 

13)  6v  Mtrtkina  out  "the  dittrict  court  of 
Me  United  Statet  for  amy  dUtrict  in  which 
ndk  pereon  it  found  or  reeidea  or  tranaaett 
buaineaa,  upon  applieation,  and"  and  inaert- 
ing  ta  Hen  thereof  "a  dUtriet  court  of  the 
United  Statea."^ 

(4)  &y  odMng  attneund  thefoUowtng  new 
aenUnee:  "In  oddUtow  to  the  auJthoritg  con- 
ferred fty  tMa  paraoraph,  the  Secretary  (and 
Offlcera  or  empUmeea  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  deaignated  tv  the  Secretary)  may 
conduct,  outside  the  United  Statea,  pre-H- 
eenae  inveatioaUona  and  poat-ahipment  ver- 
ifleaUona  of  itema  tieenaed  for  export,  and 
inveatigationa  in  the  enforcement  ofaection 
»  of  tMa  Act":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thefoOowing  new 
parugrapha: 

"(2)(A)  SuUect  to  aubparaoraph  (B)  of  thU 
paragraph,  the  United  Statea  Cuatoma  Serv- 
ice U  authorlaed,  in  the  enforcement  of  thU 
Act.  tq  aearcA.  dete<n  (after  aearA).  and 
aeiae  gooda  or  technology  at  thoae  port*  of 
entry  or  exU  from  the  United  Statea  where 
offfeera  of  the  Cuatoma  Service  are  auOior- 
ieed  by  taw  to  conduct  encft  aearcAe*.  deten- 
tiona.  and  aetaurea,  and  at  thoae  ptaJeea  out- 
aide  the  United  Statea  where  the  Cuatoma 
Serotee,  vurauoMt  to  agreementa  or  other  ar- 
rangementa  wiOt  other  countrtea.  U  author- 
ieed  to  perform  enforcement  acHvitiea. 

"(B)  An  officer  of  the  United  Statea  Cua- 
toma Service  may  do  the  foOowing  in  carry- 
ing out  enforcement  authoHty  under  thia 
Act- 

"(i)  Stop,  aearch,  and  examine  a  vehicle. 
veaaO.  aircraft,  or  peraon  on  which  or  whom 
rack  officer  haa  reaaoniMe  cauae  to  auepect 
there  are  any  gooda  or  technotogy  that  haa 
been,  ia  being,  or  it  about  to  be  exported 
/yom  the  United  Statea  in  violation  of  thia 
Act 

"(iV  SearOi  any  package  or  container  in 
uMOi  auch  officer  }uu  reaaonable  cauae  to 
auapeet  there  are  any  gooda  or  teOinology 
that  haa  been,  U  being,  or  U  about  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Statea  in  violation 
of  thia  Act 

"(iU)  Detain  (after  aearOD  or  aeUe  and 
aeeure  for  trial  any  gooda  or  teOmotogy  on 
or  about  auOi  vOtiOe.  veaaO,  aircraft,  or 
peraon,  or  in  auOi  package  or  container,  if 
audn^yuxr  haa  probable  cauae  to  btiieve  the 
gooda  or  tedinology  haa  been,  U  being,  or  U 
about  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Statea 
in  rrtolatfon  of  tMa  Act 

"(iv)  Make  arreata  without  warrant  for 
any  violation  of  tMa  Act  committed  in  hU 
or  her  preaence  or  view  or  if  the  officer  haa 
probable  cauae  to  brieve  Oiat  the  peraon  to 
be  arreated  haa  committed  or  U  commitHng 
auOi  a  violation. 

The  arreat  auOunity  conferred  by  clauae  (iv) 
of  OOa  aubparaoraph  U  in  addition  to  any 
arreat  auOutrity  under  other  lawa. 

"(3)(A)  SuUect  to  aubparagraph  (B)  of  thU 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  ahaU  have  the  re- 
*PO»*iMlity  Jbr  the  enforcement  of  aecttonS 
of  tMa  Act  and,  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
other  proviaiona  of  thU  Act  the  Secretary  U 
authorteed  to  aearOi,  detain  (after  aearch), 
and  aeUe  gooda  or  technology  at  thoae  ptacei 
wUhin  the  Ignited  Statea  other  than  thoae 
porta  apecifted  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  thia 
aubeeetion.  The  aearth,  detention  (after 
aearth).  or  aetaure  of  gooda  or  technology  at 
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Oioae  porta  and  placea  apecifted  in  para- 
graph (2)(A)  may  be  conducted  by  offlcera  or 
emplmeea  of  Ote  Department  of  Commerce 
deatgi^ated  by  the  Secretary  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Cuatoma  or  a 
peraon  designated  by  the  Commiaaioner. 

"(Bt  The  Secretary  may  deaignate  any  em- 
ployed  of  the  Office  of  Sxport  Enforcement 

a  Department  of  Commerce  to  do  the 
ng  in  carrying  out  enforcement  a«- 
underthUAeV 

"(i)  Execute  any  warrant  or  other  proceu 
iaaue4  by  a  couH  or  officer  of  competent  Ju- 
rladicfUm  with  reaped  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  pfbviaiona  of  thia  Act 

"(OiMake  arreata  without  warrant  ftir  any 
viola^on  of  thU  Act  committed  in  hU  or  her 
preaence  or  view,  or  if  the  officer  or  employ- 
ee ha$  probabU  cauae  to  brieve  that  the 
peraot  to  be  arreated  haa  committed  or  ia 
comnMting  ruch  a  violation. 

"(iiv  Carry  ftrearma  in  carrying  out  any 
activfty  deacribed  in  clatoe  (i)  or  (ii). 

"(4)\  The  authoritiea  ftrat  conferred  by  the 
Export  Adminiatration  AmendmenU  Act  of 
1995  nnder  paragraph  (3)  ahaU  be  exereiaed 
purauknt  to  guidOinea  approved  by  the  At- 
torney OeneroL  SutA  guideUnea  ahatt  be 
iMiteq  not  later  than  120  days  o^ler  the  date 
of  Oiei  enactment  of  the  Export  AdminUtra- 
tion  Atnendment*  Act  of  199S. 

"(S).Att  euaea  invUving  vioUMona  of  thia 
Act  MbU  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  fOr  pur- 
poaea  of  determining  civil  penaltiea  and  ad- 
miniatrative  aanctiona  under  section  11(c) 
of  thit  Act  or  to  the  Attorney  (Senentl  for 
criminal  action  in  accordance  with  thia  Act 

"(t)\Notwlthatanding  any  other  provision 
Of  law,  Ote  United  Statea  Cuatoma  Service 
may  expend  in  the  enforcement  of  export 
controlf  under  thia  Act  not  more  than 
tl2,0dp.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  and  not 
more  \than  $14,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1988. 

"(7)  [Not  later  than  90  daya  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Export  AdminUtra- 
tion  Ajnendmenta  Act  of  1985.  the  Secretary, 
with  9te  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
J.  ahaU  publiah  in  the  Federal  Regia- 
ter  prbcedurea  aetHng  forth,  in  accordance 
with  mu  aubaeetion,  the  responsibtUtiea  of 
the  Hepariment  of  Commerce  and  Me 
United  Statea  Cuatoma  Service  in  the  en- 
ftircen^t  of  thU  Act  In  addition,  the  Secre- 
tary, With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  thelTreasury,  may  publiah  procedurea  for 
the  aHfirlng  of  inftirmation  in  accordance 
with  $ubaeetion  (c)(3)  of  thU  aeetion,  and 
praoetfure*  fbr  the  aultmiaaion  to  the  apprxy- 
-"  "  ^departments  and  ajgeiuAea  by  private 
Of  infUrmation  relating  to  the  en- 
itafthUAet 

•(8)  Iror  purpoaea  of  thU  aectlon.  a  refer- 
ence to  the  enfbreement  of  this  Act  or  to  a 
oiotatton  of  thU  Act  indudea  a  reftrenee  to 
the  enforcement  or  a  vioIaMon  of  any  regrt- 
lotion,  order,  or  license  iaaued  under  thia 
Act". 

(b)  CoMFmgimujTr.-Section  12(c)(3)  U 
amen4ed— 

atriking  out  "Departmenta  or  agen- 
lUOi  obtain"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu 
"Any  department  or  agency  which 

'  inserHng  ".  including  infomuMon 
king  to  any  inveatigatton,"  after  '^en- 
ntofthUAct": 

atriking  out  "the  department"  and 
1  in  lieu  thereof  "each  department"; 

adding  at  the  end  the  ftiUowing: 
^retary  and  the  c:ommiasioner  of 

upon  reguest  ahatt  exchange  any 
t  and  enforcement  inftirmation  with 


June  S5,  1985 

each  other  which  ia  neeeaaary  to  facilitate 
effoHa  and  effecUve  licenae  de- 
cisions. The  Secretary,  the  Attorney  Qenenl, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  ahaU  con- 
auU  on  a  cOntinuiitg  basia  wiOi  one  another 
and  with  pte  heada  of  other  departmenU 
and  agenciga  which  obtain  inADrmoMon  aub- 


June  25. 1985 


aragraph,  in  order  to  faciUtaU 
i  Of  auOi  information." 

ArmMtocMDon. 
t  (50  U.S.C  App.  2412)  U  amend- 


iect  to  thUi 
Oieexchat 

SIC  114.  At 

Section  1^ 
ed- 

(1)  in  the  section  heading  by  strUcing  out 
"EXKMPTtOH  From  CsRTAiif  Provoioks  Rs- 

L4TXWO  ID"; 

(2)  in  siibaection  (a)  by  inaertlng  "and 
aubaeetion  (c)  of  thU  aectlon"  after 
"11(c)(2)":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(c)  PRot^vmea  RMLArmo  to  Cnm.  Pekal- 

Tixa  AMD  SuKnoMs.—(l)  In  any  case  in 
which  a  citft  penalty  or  other  civil  aanetion 
(other  than  a  temporary  denial  order  or  a 
penalty  or  aanetion  for  a  riotation  of  sec- 
tion 8)  it  tonight  under  te(Mon  11  ofthUAct 
the  charged  party  U  entitled  to  receive  a 
formal  co^^Oaint  specifying  the  <Aarges 
and,  at  hi^  or  her  rogueit  to  contest  the 
diargea  in  a  hearing  ttefore  an  adminiatra- 
Hve  law  judge.  Subiect  to  the  provisions  of 
Otis  subset^ion,  any  suOi  heaHng  Mali  be 
conducted  fn  aeeontonce  loiM  aeetione  55« 
and  557  oftUU  5,  United  Statea  Code.  With 
the  approiul  of  the  adminUtratlve  law 
judge,  the  Qovemment  may  preaent  evidence 
in  camera  in  the  preaence  of  the  charged 
party  or  his  or  her  repreaentative.  After  the 
hearing,  thf  adminiatrative  law  judge  ahall 
make  flnd^iga  of  fact  and  concluaiona  of 
law  in  a  un^ten  deeifion,  wMcft  MoZI  be  re- 
ferred to  ue  Secretary.  The  Secretary  ahall, 
in  a  written  order,  affirm,  modify,  or  vacate 
the  decieion  of  the  adminiatrative  law  judge 
uHthin  30  iaya  after  receiving  the  dedaion. 
The  order  ct  the  Secretary  ahaU  be  ftnal  and 
ia  not  aubiett  to  judicial  review. 

"(2)  The  proceedinga  described  in  para- 
graph  (1)  thaU  be  concluded  within  a  period 
of  1  year  e^fter  the  complaint  U  aubmitted, 
unleaa  the  adminUtratlve  law  judge  extenda 
auOi  perloAfor  good  cauae  Mown. 

"(3)  An  adminietrotive  tow  judge  referred 
to  in  thU  ^ubaecHon  ahatt  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  from  among  Oioae  consUered 
Qualified  Jvr  aOection  and  appointment 
under  aecllbn  3105  of  Htle  5.  United  Statea 
Code.  Any  derMm  who,  for  at  least  2  of  the  10 
years  imnutf  iotely  precedingr  the  JaU  of  Ote 
enactment  of  the  Export  AdminUtration 
ilmendmenli  Act  of  1985,  haa  served  at  a 
hearing  eotkmittiorter  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  khaU  be  Included  among  thoae 
considered  ka  gvalified  for  selection  and  ap- 
pointment to  tuch  petition. 

"(d)  luppamoM  or  TuiroKARY  Dkmal 
ORDKKS.—(i)  In  any  caae  In  whiOt  it  ia  nee- 
eaaary, in  Me  pnMic  intereat  to  prevent  an 
imminent  ntototion  of  thia  Act  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  licenae  iaaued  under  thia 
Act  the  Sectary  may,  vHthout  a  hearing, 
iaaue  an  oiner  temporarUy  denying  United 
Statea  expott  prlvilegea  (hereinafter  In  thU 
aubaeetion  ifeferred  toaaa  temporary  denial 
order")  to  a  penon.  A  temporary  denial 
order  may  fjbe  effective  no  longer  than  60 
daya  unleaa^renewed  in  writing  by  the  Secre- 
tary fbr  adfitUmal  80-day  periods  in  order 
to  prevent lauch  an  imminent  violation, 
except  that  a  temporary  denial  order  may  be 
renewed  only  after  notice  and  an  opportuni- 
ty/tor  a  hea^ng  ia  provided. 

"(2)  A  temporary  denial  order  shaU  define 
the  imminent  violation  and  state  why  the 


temporary  denial  order  woe  ffmnted  without 
a  hearing,  the  peraon  or  peraona  aubiect  to 
Ote  iasuance  or  renewal  of  a  temporary 
denial  order  may  file  an  appeal  of  the  Issu- 
ance or  renewal  of  the  temporary  denial 
order  with  an  adminUtraHve  law  judge  who 
thall,  within  10  working  dayt  after  the 
appeal  U  filed,  recommend  that  the  tempo- 
rary denial  order  be  affirmed,  modified,  or 
vacated  Partiet  may  tubmU  briefa  and 
other  material  to  the  judge.  The  recommen- 
dation of  the  administrative  law  judge  thatt 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  who  tliaU 
either  accept  refect  or  modify  the  recom- 
mendation Ity  wHtten  order  within  5  work- 
ing dayt  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tion. The  wHtten  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  preceding  sentence  ahall  be  final 
and  ia  not  aultject  to  judicial  review.  The 
temporary  denial  order  thaU  be  affirmed 
only  if  it  it  reaeonoble  to  believe  that  the 
order  U  reguired  In  the  public  intereat  to 
prevent  an  imminent  violation  of  thia  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  licenae  iaaued 
under  thU  Act 

"(e)  Am*La  Froh  Ucsmsx  Demials.—a  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary,  under  aeetion 
10(f)  of  thU  Act  to  deny  a  licenae  may  be  ap- 
pealed by  the  applicant  to  an  adminUtra- 
tlve law  judge  uOto  ahall  have  the  authority 
to  conduct  proceedlngt  to  determine  only 
whether  the  item  aouifiU  to  be  exported  U  in 
fact  on  the  control  lUt  Such  proceedlngt 
thttU  be  conducted  within  90  daya  after  the 
appeal  UfHed.  Any  determination  byanad- 
minUtrative  law  judge  under  thU  aubaeetion 
and  att  materialt  filed  before  twA  judge  in 
the  proceedlngt  thaU  be  reviewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, who  thall  either  affirm  or  vacaU  the 
determination  in  a  written  decision  within 
30  dayt  after  receiving  the  determination. 
The  Secretary-t  written  decision  thatt  be 
final  and  U  not  tubfect  to  judicial  review. 
Subiect  to  the  limitatlont  provided  in  tec- 
tum 12(c)  of  Ml*  ilct,  the  Secretary  t  deci- 
sion shatt  be  putaithed  in  the  Federal  Retrit- 
ter." 

SEC  IIS.  ANmiAL  KEPOKT. 

(a)  CoHTurrs  or  Rkport.— Section 
14(a)(15)  (SO  U.SC.  App.  2413(a)fl5))  U 
amended  l>y  ttriklng  out  "an  analytU"  and 
att  thatfoUowt  through  "procett.  and". 

(b)  AoDmoHAL  RxpoRTma  RxQumatsMTs.— 
Section  14  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thefoUowing: 

"(d)  RxpoRT  OH  Exports  to  C^htrollkd 
Covrrnuxs.~The  Secretary  stiail  include  in 
each  annual  report  a  detailed  repoH  which 
Jilt*  every  license  fbr  exports  to  controlled 
countries  which  wot  approved  under  Mi* 
Act  during  the  preceding  fiacal  year.  Such 
report  thatt  tpeeify  to  Whom  the  license  was 
granted,  the  type  of  goods  or  technology  ex- 
ported, and  the  country  receiving  the  goods 
or  technology.  The  information  reguired  by 
Mi*  tnbiection  ahaU  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
slons  of  section  12(c)  of  Mi*  Act 

"(e)  RavRT  ON  DoMssnc  Economic  Impact 
or  Exports  to  CormtoLLED  Cotwijujs.— TTke 
Secretary  shatt  include  in  each  annual 
report  a  detailed  description  of  the  extent  of 
injury  to  United  Statet  induttry  and  the 
extent  of  job  ditplacement  cauted  by  United 
Statet  exports  of  goods  and  technology  to 
controtted  countries.  The  annual  report 
shatt  also  include  a  fuU  analysU  of  the  con- 
sequences of  exports  of  turnkey  planU  and 
manufacturing  faculties  to  controtted  coun- 
tries which  are  used  by  such  countries  to 
produce  goodt  for  export  to  the  United 
Statet  or  to  compete  with  United  Statet 
producU  in  export  markets  ". 
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«c  IIS.  omn  uauTAtr  w  comma  pom 
EXPOKT  AuamanunoH;  Mtevu- 
nous. 

(a)  In  Qenxmai — Section  15  (50  UJ8.C 
App.  2414)  U  amended  to  read  asfbOowt: 
"^zutnaanATmAMDRMoaLATomrAvnnarrr 
"Sta  15.  (a)  Ukdem  SeagraMr  or  Com- 
ioscr-TIke  #^«>ldent  ihaU  appoint,  by  and 
vnth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
an  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Export 
AdminUtration  who  ihaU  carry  out  att  fane- 
ttons  of  the  Secretary  under  Oiis  Act  whiOi 
vere  delegated  to  the  offtee  of  the  Aaaiatant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trad*  AdminU- 
tratton  before  the  daU  of  the  enactment  of 
..^F°^  ^^^itntUtn  AmendmenU  Act 
of  1985,  and  meft  other  functiona  under  thia 
ffi.!?****  **«  delegated  to  auch  office 
btfbre  auOi  daU  of  enactment  aa  the  Seen- 
tary  may  dOegate.  The  President  ahaU  ap- 
point by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
Oie  Senate,  two  AasUtant  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  to  assUt  the  Under  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  sudi  functions. 

"(b)  laauAMCt  or  AxoounDMK.— like  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  may  issue  suOi  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  thU  Act  Any  such  rtgulaUona 
issued  to  carry  out  the  provisiona  of  section 
5(a),  8(a).  7(a).  or  8(b)  may  apply  to  the  fi- 
nancing, transporting,  or  other  servicing  of 
export*  and  the  participation  therein  by  any 
person.  Any  auA  regulationa  the  purpose  of 
whUA  U  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ofaec- 
tion 5,  or  of  section  4ray  for  the  purpose  of 
adminiateHng  the  provisions  of  section  5. 
maybe  Issued  only  after  the  regulations  are 
submitted  for  review  to  Ote  Secretary  of  De- 
fense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  such  other 
departmenU  and  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
considera  appropriate.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence does  not  regmin  Ote  concurrence  or 
approval  of  any  official,  department  or 
agency  to  whitA  autA  regulationa  are  sub- 
mitted 

"(c)  AMKMDMKirTs  TO  ReaoLArTOMa.—If  the 
Secretary  proposes  to  amend  regulationa 
***^  wder  Mi*  ilct;  Ote  Secretary  OtaU 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Houa- 
i^ond  Urban  Affaire  of  the  Senate  and  Ote 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affair*  of  the  House 
of  RepreaentaHvea  on  the  intent  and  ration- 
ale of  auth  amendments.  SwA  report  shatt 
evaliuUe  the  coat  and  burden  to  United 
Statea  exporter*  of  Ote  propoaed  amend 
menu  in  rOation  to  any  enhancement  of  li- 
censing obiecHve*.  The  Secretary  MoQ  con- 
tultwith  Ote  technical  advitory  committee* 
authorised  under  tection  5(h)  of  thU  Act  In 
formulating  or  amending  regulations  issued 
under  OiU  Act  The  procedures  defined  by 
regulations  in  effect  on  January  1.  1984. 
with  respect  to  sections  4  and  5  of  thU  Act 
matt  remain  In  effect  unleu  the  Secretary 
determines,  on  the  basU  of  ntbstantial  and 
ratable  evidence,  that  specific  (Aange  U 
n^sary  to  enhance  the  prevention  of  di- 
versloru  of  exporU  uAieh  would  prove  detrt- 
mental  to  Oie  national  security  of  Ote 
United  States  or  to  reduce  Ote  licensing  and 
paperwork  burden  on  exporters  and  their 
dUtribtUor*. ". 

(b)  Pay  POR  na  Ukdkr  SecRXTARY.—Sec- 
tion  5314  of  HtU  5,  United  Slate*  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  "Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Export  AdminUtration, "  after 
"Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Ecortom- 
ic  Affairs, ". 

(c)  Pay  POR  rm  AssaTAtrr  Sscrktarib.— 
Section  5315  of  such  title  i*  amended  by 
ttriklng  out 

"AttUtatU  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (8). " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"AssUtant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  (11). 
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(d)  EmcnvE  DsTt-The  provUlont  ofaec- 
tton  i5tay  of  Ote  Export  AdminUtration  Act 
OTim,  at  amended  by  subsection  (a)ofOiU 
seeuon,  and  Ote  amendment*  mode  by  tub- 
sedions  (b)  and  (c)  ofthU  section  thatt  lake 
effed  on  (^tOber  1, 1988. 

(e)  Bvz/OKT  AcT.-Any  new  spending  aw- 
Oiortty  (wUMn  Ote  meaning  of  eection  401 
OftheC^ongresslonal  Budgd  Ad  of  1974) 

^fMOiU  provided  under  OtU  aeetion  ahatt  be 
VfBCtlve  for  any  fiscal  year  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  tuch  amounU  at  are  provided 
in  appropriation  AcU  ^^ 

age  117.  DspiNmoNs. 
Section  18  (50  U.&C  App.  2415)  U  amend- 

00 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "natural 
or  manmade  stibstance, "  oAer  "article;  "• 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
fOOowa: 

"(4)  Ote  term  tetAnology'  meant  the  infor- 
ntMon  and  know-how  (wheOter  in  tangible 
/torn.  *imA  o*  modeb^  prototypes,  drawings. 
tkeUAes,  diagrams,  blueprtnts,  or  mannalik 
or  in  intanglbU  form,  sutA  at  training  or 
toAnical  services)  that  can  be  used  to 
design,  produce,  manrnfadure,  utUise,  or  re- 
construct goods,  induding  computer  soft- 
toare  artd  technical  data,  but  not  Ote  gooda 
themselves;": 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (8);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(5)  the  term  'export' means— 

"(A)  an  actual  shipment  transfer,  or 
traitsmission  of  good*  or  technology  out  of 
Ote  United  States;  »«-«v»  w*  w 

"(B)  a  transfer  of  goods  or  technology  in 
Ote  United  States  to  an  embassy  or  affiUate 
Of  a  controtted  country;  or 

"(C)  a  transfer  to  any  person  of  goods  or 
tetAnology  either  within  the  United  States 
or  outside  of  the  United  Slates  with  the 
knowledge  or  intent  Oiat  Ote  goods  or  Udt- 
^^tOonuiitt  be  sMpped,  transferred,  or  trans- 
mitted to  an  unauthorised  recipient- 

"(8)  Ote  term  'controlled  country'  means  a 
controtted  country  under  section  5(b)(1)  of 
Mi*  ilcC 

"(7)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia,  and  any  oommonwealOt,  terri- 
tory, dependency,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  and  indudes  Ote  outer  ContU 
cental  Shelf,  as  defined  In  section  2(aj  of  Oie 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  133Ha»;  and". 

ssciis  Kprscr  ON  oracM  ACTS. 

(a)  TkcBNKAL  AMEMDmam.— 

(1)  Section  17(a)  (50  U.&C  App.  2418(a)) 
**  ""^^^^  **  '^racing  out  "NotMng"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "expect  as  otherwise 
provided  in  Mi*  Act  noOtlng". 

(2)  Section  17(c)  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Act  Not  To  Arrxcr  Certain  Provoiohs 
or  AORrcoLTOMAL  Act  or  1970.— Section  17  U 
amended  by  adding  at  Ote  end  the  following: 

"(f)  AoRicvLTVRAL  ACT  Or  1970.—NotMng 
in  Mi*  ilct  thatt  affect  the  provisions  of  Ote 
last  sentence  of  section  812  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  (7  U.S.C.  812C-3). ". 

8SC  IIS  AVTaoaoATmNOPAPnonunoNS. 

Section  18  (50  U.SC  App.  2417)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"AVTHORIZATION  Or  APPRQPRUTTOMS 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Requirement  or  AvTBORoma 
LEaoLATKiN.—d)  NotwiOutanding  any 
other  prxuvlsion  of  law.  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  expense* 
to  carry  out  Ote  purposes  of  Mi*  Act  may  be 
obligated  or  expended  only  if— 
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"(A)  the  appropriation  Oiereof  has  been 
previouMlv  authorited  by  taw  enacted  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Sxport 
Adminiatf^ion  Amendment*  Act  of  IMS:  or 

"tBJ  the  amoiunt  of  all  ruch  obliffotione 
and  expenditure*  dot*  not  exceed  an 
amoraU  previonalti  pmertbed  by  law  en- 
acted on  or  after  ««ch  date. 

"fH  To  the  extent  that  legtitaHon  enacted 
after  the  maleino  of  an  appropriation  to 
carry  out  the  purpoee*  of  thi*  Act  authorUe* 
the  oblH/ation  or  expenditure  thereof,  the 
limitation  contained  in  parofraph  (1)  ahall 
have  no  effect 

"(3>  The  prooieion*  of  (hi*  *ub*ection  thaU 
not  be  tuperaeded  except  by  a  proviiion  of 
lav  enacted  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Of  the  Export  Adminiatratton  Amendment* 
Act  of  1995  whiOi  tpeeifieaO)  repeal*,  modi- 
fie*,  or  npertede*  the  provitiona  of  thi*  *ub- 
aectton. 

"(b)  AvmoKOATiOM.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  carry  out  the  purpose*  of  thi* 
Act— 

"(V  t24,t00.000  for  the  fitcal  year  IMS.  of 
vhiOi  tt.112.090  *haU  be  ax>aiUMe  oiOy  for 
eniarcernxnt,  $1.9St.O0O  thaU  be  available 
only  for  foreign  availaWity  aste*ament» 
under  aub*ectiona  W  and  (h}(6)  of  section  S 
Of  thi*  Act,  and  $14,037,000  *haU  be  avaU- 
able  for  all  other  activities  under  this  Act; 

"(2)  t29,3»2.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1986.  of 
vMch  $9.24X000  ihaU  be  availabU  only  for 
enforcement,  $2,000,000  shall  be  available 
only  for  foreign  aoaUoMIity  a**e**menta 
under  subsections  if)  and  (hXi)  of  section  S 
Of  thU  Act,  and  $19,139,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  all  other  activities  under  thi*  Act; 
and 

"(3J  such  additional  amount*  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  year*  1985  and  1998  as  maybe  nec- 
essary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retire- 
ment, other  employee  benefit*  authorized  by 
law,  and  other  nondiscretionary  costs.". 
8MC  /ML  mrnmAnoN  or  AvmoKirr. 

Section  20  (50  U.S.C  App.  2419)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"imtOMATrON  DATE 

"Sxc.  20.  The  authority  granted  by  thi*  Act 
terminate*  on  September  30. 1989. ". 

SKC  m.  IMPOKTSANCnOSS. 

Chapter  4  of  HtU  II  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1942  (19  V.S.C.  1861  et  teq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  section: 
"ssc  sat.  tmroKT  SANcnoNs  for  ejwout  viola- 

ItONS. 

"(a)  Any  person  who  violate*  any  noHonoi 
*ecurity  export  control  impo*ed  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (50  U.SC.  App.  2404).  or  any  regula- 
tion, order,  or  licenee  i**ued  under  that  *ec- 
tion,  may  be  subiect  to  such  contmls  on  the 
importing  of  goods  or  technology  into  the 
United  States  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  thi*  taction,  any  person  who  violates  any 
regulation  issued  under  a  muUilaieral 
agreement,  formal  or  informal,  to  cofUrol  ex- 
ports for  ruMonal  security  purposes,  to 
which  the  United  State*  ia  a  party,  may  be 
subject  to  such  controls  on  the  importing  of 
goods  or  technology  into  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  but  only  if— 

"(1)  negotiations  with  the  government  or 
governments,  party  to  the  muUilateraX 
agreement,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  viola- 
tion have  been  conducted  and  been  unauc- 
cessful  in  restoring  compliance  with  the  reg- 
ulation invtUved; 

"(2)  the  President,  after  the  failure  of  such 
negotiations,,  has  notified  the  government  or 


goverAmenta  described  in  paragraph  (1)  and 
the  omer  parties  to  the  multilateral  agree- 
ment puU  the  United  States  proposes  to  sub- 
ject aife  perton  committing  the  violation  to 
controls  on  the  importing  of  goods 
or  teefknoloffy  into  the  United  State*  upon 
the  e:^ration  of  60  day*  from  the  date  of 
*u^  itotiflcation;  and 

"(3)  a  majortty  of  the  partie*  to  the  multi- 
laterai  agreement  (other  than  the  United 
Statesi,  before  the  end  of  that  60-day  period, 
have  ttprtaaed  to  the  President  concurrence 
in  thsproposed  import  controls  or  have  ab- 
*tain^  from  steMng  a  position  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  controls. ". 

ssc  lif.  Hovfts  or  omcs  or  Exroitr  Aimma. 
^ynunoN. 

The  (Secretary  of  Commerce  ihaU  modify 
the  o^Kce  hour*  of  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
miniHratton  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce^ on  at  leaf  (  four  day*  of  each  work- 
week "so  a*  to  accommodate  communica- 
tion* to  the  Office  by  exporter*  throughout 
the  cfntinental  United/stata  dunng  the 
normal  btulneu  hour*  of  those  exporter*. 

ssc  /ft  TECHNICAL  AMENDMBNTS. 

(a)  Arms  Export  Control  Act.— Section 
39(e)  of  the  Arm*  Export  Control  Act  (22 
U.SC.  2778(e))  i»  amended  by  etrUclng  out 
"(f)"  and  iruerting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g)". 

(b)  MmxRAL  LXASiNQ  ACT  OF  1920.—Subsec- 
tion  (U)  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  onl920  (30  U.S.C.  185)  U  amended— 

(1)  ^  striking  out  "1969  (Act  of  December 
30.  1999:  83  Stat  841)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereto  "1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2401  and  fol- 
lowing)";  and 

(2)  by  strilcing  out  "1969"  each  euJbteguent 
place  it  appear*  arid  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1^79". 

SEC  lif.  AMKNDMBNT  TO  TBS  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACTOPIML 

SecUon  502B(a)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2304(a)(2))  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  "Senate"  the 
first  Mace  it  appear*  the  following:  "and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housmg,  and  Urban  Affair*  of  the  Senate 
(wheii  licenaea  are  to  be  iasued  pursuant  to 
the  EtpoH  AdminUtration  Act  of  1979). ". 
SEC  IM.  EXPORT  OP  HORSES. 

The  Act  of  March  3,  1991  (48  U.S.C.  488a 
and  466b),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  fdflotDing: 

SEC  4  EXPORT  OF  HORSES. 

"(all  RtmtcTtON  ON  Export  or  Horses.- 
NotwUhstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  horse  may  be  exported  by  sea  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  territoriea  or 
unleu  auch  horae  ia  part  of  a 
conaiknment  of  horaea  with  reaped  to  which 
a  waher  luu  been  granted  under  aubaection 
(b). 

"(bt  Qrantino  or  Waivers.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  In  conaultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  may  iuue  regulationa 
providing  for  the  granting  of  waivera  per- 
mitting the  export  by  tea  of  a  apeeifled  eon- 
aignment  of  horaea,  if  the  Secretary  of  Corn- 
mere^  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  determines  that  no  horse  in  that 
conalpnment  ia  being  exported  for  purpoaea 
oftUatghter. 

"(ck  Penalties.— 

"(Ik  Criminal  penalty.— Any  perton  who 
knouHngly  violatea  thia  aection  or  any  regu- 
lation, order,  or  licenae  iaaued  uruier  thia 
aection  ihall  be  fined  not  more  than  5  Hmea 
the  value  of  the  conaignment  of  horaea  in- 
volved or  $50,000.  whichever  ia  greater,  or 
imprUoned  not  more  than  5  yean,  or  both. 

"(21  Civil  penalty.— The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merci.  after  providing  notice  and  an  oppor- 
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tunity  for  dn  agency  hearing  on  the  record, 
may  impost  a  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed 
$10,000  for  eocft  violation  of  thia  aection  or 
any  reguldfion,  order,  or  licenae  iaaued 
under  thia  section,  either  in  addition  to  or 
in  lieu  of  any  other  liabilUy  or  penalty 
which  may  be  imposed. ". 

SEC.  IH.  ALASKAN  OIL  STVDY. 

(a)  RMVtM:^  or  Alaskan  Oil  Policy.  — 

(1)  In  apiERAi — The  Preaident  ahall  un- 
dertake a  comprehemive  review  of  the  i*sues 
and  reUU4d  data  concerning  possible 
changes  in  the  existing  incentives  to 
produce  crtde  oil  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Ala^M  (in^uding  changes  in  Federal  and 
State  taxation,  pipeline  tariff  and  Federal 
leasing  poUciea)  and  poaaible  changes  in  the 
exUtlng  diitribution  of  crude  oU  from  the 
North  Slopi  of  Alaska  (including  ctianges  in 
export  restriction*  which  would  permit  ex- 
port* at  fr4e  market  leveU  and  at  level*  of 
50,000  banpl*  per  day,  100,000  barrel*  per 
day,  200,0d0  barrel*  per  day,  and  500,000 
barrel*  per  day),  a*  well  at  Ote  appropriate- 
nest  of  continuing  exitting  controls.  Such 
review  shaa  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  a 
study  of—  I 

(A)  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  Uie  energy 
and  national  tecurity  of  the  United  Statet 
and  itt  allies; 

(B)  the  ioU  of  such  changes  in  United 
Stales  forieign  policymaking,  including 
intematioiifal  energy  policymaking; 

(C)  the  irkpact  of  such  changes  on  employ- 
ment levels  in  the  maritime  industry,  the  oil 
industry,  and  other  indu*trie*; 

(D)  the  iitpact  of  auch  change*  on  the  re- 
finer* and  dn  consumers; 

(E)  the  impact  of  such  changes  on  the  rev- 
enues and  fxpenditures  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  ati/d  the  government  of  Alaska; 

(F)  the  effect  of  such  changes  on  incentives 
for  oil  and  gas  exptoration  and  development 
in  the  Unit^  States;  and 

(0)  the  effect  of  such  changet  on  the  over- 
all trade  dMcit  of  the  United  Statet,  and  the 
trade  defidlt  of  the  United  Statet  with  re- 
tpect  to  pd^icular  countriet.  including  the 
effect  of  siicA  changet  on  trade  barriert  of 
other  countriet. 

(2)  FlNOtias,  OPTIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS.—ThO  President  ihall  develop,  after 
consulting  with  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral offtcUtia  and  other  pertoru,  findingt, 
options,  and  recommendations  regarding 
the  produc^n  and  distribution  of  crude  oil 
from  the  N^rth  Slope  of  Alaska. 

(b)  CoiavLTATiON  AND  REPORT.— In  Carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a),  the  President  shall 
consult  ufith  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair* andjfncryy  and  Commerce  of  the 
Houae  of  Bfipreaentativea  and  the  appropri- 
ate commiUeea  of  the  Senate.  Not  later  than 
9  montha  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thia  Act,  the  Preaident  thaU  transmit  to  each 
of  thote  committeet  a  report  which  containt 
the  retultt  of  the  review  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  andlthe  findiTigs,  options,  and  recom- 
mendaUon*  developed  under  subsection 
(a)(2).       J 

TITLE  II— EXPORT  PROMOTION 

PROORAMS 

SEC  Ml.  RE^VIREMENT  OP  PRIOR  AUTHORIZATION. 

(a)  OENikAL  Rm^— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  money  appropriated 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  expenses 
to  carry  oaf  any  export  promotion  program 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  only  if— 

(1)  the  appropriation  thereof  has  been  pre- 
viously avthorised  by  law  enacted  en  or 
after  the  apie  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act; 
or 
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(2)  the  amount  of  all  such  obligatiotu  and 
expenditures  dom  not  exeaed  an  giiiumit 
previously  prescribed  by  law  enacted  on  or 
after  such  date. 

(b)  Exception  for  Later  Leoolation  Av- 

THORlZINa    OBUOATIONS    or    EXPENDITVRES.— 

To  the  extent  that  legislation  enacted  after 
the  making  of  an  appropriation  to  carry  out 
any  export  promotion  program  authorises 
the  oiaigation  or  expenditure  thereof,  the 
limitcUion  contained  in  subsection  (a)  ihall 
have  no  effect 

(c)  Provisions  Must  ax  Specipically  Su- 
perseded.—The  provisions  of  thU  section 
thaU  not  be  superseded  except  by  a  provi- 
sion of  law  enacted  after  the  date  of  tlie  en- 
actment of  this  Act  which  specifically  re- 
PMl*.  modifies,  or  supersedes  the  provisions 
of  thU  section. 

(d)  Export  Promotion  Prooram  De- 
riNED.—For  purposes  of  thU  title,  the  term 
"export  promotion  program"  means  any  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  of  Commerce  de- 
sigrted  to  stimulate  or  assitt  United  States 
businesses  in  marketing  their  goods  and 
services  abroad  competitively  ioith  business-' 
es  from  other  countries,  including,  but  not 
limited  to— 

(1)  trxLde  devOopment  (except  for  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program)  and  dit- 
temiruMon  of  foreign  marketing  opportuni- 
ties  and  other  markeHng  information  to 
United  States  producers  of  goods  and  terv- 
icet,  including  the  expansion  of  foreign 
markeU  for  United  State*  textiles  and  ap- 
parel and  any  other  United  States  products; 

(2)  the  devtiopment  of  regional  and  multi- 
lateral economic  policies  which  enhance 
United  States  trade  and  investment  inter- 
ests, and  the  provision  of  marketing  services 
with  respect  to  foreign  countries  and  re- 
gions; 

(3)  the  exhibition  of  United  States  goods 
in  other  countries;  and 

(4)  the  operations  of  the  United  Statet  and 
Foreign  Commercial  Service,  or  any  tuccet- 
tor  agency. 

SEC  set.  AVTHOROATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS. 

There  it  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$113,273,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  export  promotion  programs. 

SEC  Ml  BARTER  ARRANGEMENTS. 

(a)  Report  on  Status  or  Federal  Barter 
PRoaRAMs.—The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  thaU,  not  later 
than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  thU  Act,  submit  to  the  (Congress  a  report 
on  the  status  of  Federal  programs  relating  to 
the  barter  or  exchange  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  (Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  materials  and  product*  produced  in 
foreign  countries.  Such  report  thaU  include 
detailt  of  any  changet  necetsary  in  exitting 
law  to  allow  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and,  in  the  case  of  petroleum  resources,  the 
Department  of  Energy,  to  implement  fully 
any  barter  program. 

(b)  Authorities  op  the  President.— ne 
President  is  authorised— 

(1)  to  barter  stocks  of  agriculturxa  com- 
modities acquired  by  the  Qovemmentfor  pe- 
troleum arid  petroleum  products,  and  for 
other  materials  vital  to  the  national  inter- 
est, which  are  produced  abroad,  in  situa- 
tions in  which  talet  xoould  otherwite  not 
occur;  and 

(2)  to  purchate  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products,  and  other  materials  vital  to  the 
national  interest,  which  are  produced 
abroad  and  acquired  by  persons  in  the 
United  States  through  barter  for  agricultur- 
al commodities  produced  in  and  exported 
from  Die  United  States  through  normal  com- 
mercial trade  channels. 
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(c)  Otmxr  PmovaioMM  op  Law  Not  Aptbct- 

produett,  or  other  maleriala  vital  to  the  na- 
tional intereat,  whiOi  art  acquired  under 
aubsecHon  (b),  nothing  in  thU  aection  shaU 
be  construed  to  render  inapplieabU  the  pro- 
visions of  any  law  than  in  efjtet  which 
apply  to  the  storage,  distribution,  or  use  of 
suOi  petroleum,  petroleum  products,  or 
other  materiaU  vital  to  the  ruMonal  tnter- 
esL 

(d)  Conventional  Marmets  Not  To  Be  Da- 
placed  by  BARTEMS.—The  PreaidetU  ahaU 
take  atepa  to  ensure  that,  in  making  any 
barter  described  in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(1) 
^Tw^?' 'T**^  OKfltortoad  by  nbeeetUm 
(b)(2),  exUHng  export  markets  for  agrieul- 
twral  eommoditiea  operating  on  convention- 
al business  terms  are  safaguarded  from  dU- 
plaeement  by  the  barter  described  in  aubaec- 
tion (a),  (b)(1),  or  (b)(2),  aa  the  ease  may  be. 
In  addition,  the  Preaident  ShaU  ensure  that 
any  such  barter  U  consistetU  with  Ote  inter- 
national  obligations  of  the  United  State*, 


and  Trade. 

(e)  Report  to  tbv  Oomouss.— 77i«  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  OiaU  repoH  to  the  Congress 
on  the  effect  on  energy  aeeurtty  and  on  do- 
mestic energy  auppliea  of  any  action  taken 
under  thia  aection  whidi  reauUa  in  the  ae- 
gviaition  by  the  Oovemment  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  prodmeta.  SuOi  report  OuOl  be 
MbmUted  to  the  Congreaa  i%ot  later  than  90 
dayt  after  tuOi  aegulsitton. 
TITLE  III-NUCLEAR  AGREEMENTS  FOR 

COOPERATION 
SEC  aai.  AGREKMEim  FOR  COOPERAnON. 

(a)  NonrrcATiON  or  and  Combultatton 
With  the  Conoress;  Hearjmos.— Section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2153)  it  amended— 

(1)  in  aubaection  a.  by  inaerting  after  "Aa- 
tetament  Statement"  the  following:  "(A) 
which  thaU  analyse  the  conaiateney  of  the 
text  of  the  propoaed  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  aa  the  reguircmenta  of  thU  Act, 
with  apeciflc  attention  to  whether  the  pro- 
poaed agreement  it  conaiatent  with  each  of 
the  criteria  act  forth  in  thU  •ubMcHon.  and 
(B)"; 

(2)  in  aubaection  b.  by  inaerting  before 
"the  Preaident"  the  following:  "the  Preaident 
haa  aubmitted  text  of  the  propoaed  aoree- 
ment  for  cooperation,  together  wiOi  the  ac- 
companying unOaaaified  Nuclear  ProUfera- 
tion  Aaaeaament  Statement,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  ROationa  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaira  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaUvea,  the  Preaident  has 
consulted  u>ith  such  Committees  for  a  period 
of  not  leu  than  thirty  days  of  continuous 
session  (as  defined  in  section  130  g.  of  thU 
Act)  concerning  the  consistency  of  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  agreement  with  aU  the  re- 
quiremenU  ofthU  Act,  and";  and 

(3)  in  aubaection  d.  by  inaerHng  befbre  the 
aentence  whiOi  begiiu  "Any  auch  proposed 
agreement"  the  following:  "During  the  sixty- 
day  period  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairt  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  ROatlons  of  the 
Senate  shaU  each  hold  hearings  on  the  pro- 
poted  agreement  for  cooperation  and  tubmit 
a  report  to  their  respecHve  bodies  recom- 
mending whether  it  should  be  approved  or 
disapproved. ". 

(b)  CONORESSIONAL     ReVIXW     or     AORBB- 

MENTt—Subaection  d.  of  aection  123  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C. 
2153(d))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  atriking  out  "adopU  a  concurrent 
reaolution"  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof 
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JUJnt  atriking  out  the  period  at  Ote  end  of 
thefirat  proviso  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  Provided  further.  That  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  exempted  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  aubaection  a,  from  any  require- 
menteontained  in  that  aubaection  thaU  not 
become  effective  unleu  the  Congreu  adopta. 
and  there  U  enacted,  a  joint  reaolution  atat- 
ing  that  the  Congreu  doea  favor  auOi  agree- 
ment"; and 

(3)  by  atriking  out  "130  of  thU  Act  for  the 
consideration  of  Presidential  submissions" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "130  t  of  this 

(c)    Procsdurss   for    Conbidbration   or 

AORBBMBim.— 

(1)  Tbcbnkal  CKAMOBS-Section  130  a.  of 

^iS-f*?!^  ^"*^  ^''^  '^  '»«*  f^'  V.S.C 
2159(a))  ts  amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  tentence— 

(i)  by  ttriklng  out  "123  d., ":  and 
(ii)  by  striking  out  ",  and  in  addition,  in 
the  ease  of  a  proposed  agreement  for  coop- 
eration arranged  pursuant  to  subsection  91 
«li^  *•'  <*r^^c..Ote  OommlOee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate,";  and 

(B)  in  the  proviso,  by  striking  out  "and  if, 
in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreemerU  for  co- 
operation arranged  pursuant  to  subsection 
91  c,  144  b..  or  144  c  of  this  Act,  the  other 
rOevatU  committee  of  that  House  has  report- 
ed such  a  resolution,  such  committee  shaU 

be  deemed  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution". 

(2)  Procedures  for  consideration  or 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS.— Section  130  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  U  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  subsection  g— 

(i)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B); 

(H)  by  striking  out  "g  For"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "g.  (1)  Except  at  provided  in 
paragraph  (2),  for";  and 

(iiU  by  adding  tU  the  end  thereof  the  fiA- 
lowing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  thU  section  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  section  123— 

(A)  continuity  of  session  is  bntfcen  onZy  t>y 
an  adjournment  of  Congreu  sine  die  at  he 
end  of  a  Congreu;  and 

"(B)  the  days  on  tohiOi  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  are  excluded  in  the 
computation  of  any  period  of  Hme  in  wAicft 
Congreu  U  in  conHnuous  aeaaUm. ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsectioiL- 

"L  (1)  For  the  purposa  of  this  subtectUm, 
the  term  "joint  retolution'  means  a  joint  res- 
olution, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
Of  whiA  U  as  foUowt:  That  the  Congreu 
(dou  or  dou  not)  favor  the  propoted  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  transmitted  to  the 
Congreu  by  the  President  on  .',  with 
the  daU  of  the  transmission  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  inserted  iu  the 
blank,  and  the  affirmative  or  negative 
phrase  within  the  parenthetical  appropri- 
ately selected 

"(2)  On  the  day  on  which  a  proposed 
agreement  for  cooperation  is  submitted  to 
the  House  of  Representativu  and  the  Senate 
under  section  123  d..  a  joint  resolution  with 
respect  to  such  agreement  for  cooperation 
shall  be  introduced  (by  requett)  in  the  Houte 
by  the  Oiairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  for  himsOf  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority memberofthe  Committee,  or  by  Menu 
ber*  of  the  House  designated  by  the  chair- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member,  and 
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$haU  b€  introduced  Out  nguetU  in  the 
Senate  by  the  maforUg  leader  <»f  the  Senate, 
for  himael/  and  Me  minoritjf  leader  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  jreMben  of  the  Senate  detig- 
noted  by  the  wtaforitw  leader  and  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  If  either  HonaeU  not  in 
aeaalon  on  the  day  on  which  eueh  an  agree- 
ment  for  coopenUto*  i*  mbmittoit  the  joint 
reMtuMon  thaO,  be  iiUrodnoerf  in  that  Houee. 
u  provided  in  the  preceding  eentence,  on 
theflnt  day  thereafter  on  whiOi  that  Home 
iainteeeion. 

"iSI  Att  joint  reaolvtiona  introduced  in  the 
Houae  of  Itevreeentativei  ahdU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  or  eommitteee, 
and  att  Joint  retohMom  introduced  in  the 
Senate  ihatt  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
foreion  AelaMona  and  in  addition,  in  the 
of  a  propoaed  agreement  for  coopera- 


tion arranged  puranant  to  aecttoiufl  c.  144 
b.,  or  144  c,  the  Committee  on  Anted  Serv- 

"(4)  if  the  committee  of  either  Houae  to 
which  a  joint  reaoliMon  haa  been  re/erred 
haa  not  reported  it  at  the  end  of  4S  day* 
after  ita  introduction,  the  committee  ahall 
be  diacharged  from  further  conaideration  of 
the  joint  reaohMon  or  of  any  other  joint  rea- 
olntion  introdwaed  with  reapect  to  the  aame 
matter  except  that,  in  the  caae  of  a  joint  rea- 
olution  whiOt  haa  been  referred  to  more 
than  one  committee,  if  before  the  end  of  that 
4i-dat  period  one  «iicA  committee  haa  re- 
ported the  joint  rtaolMUon.  any  other  com- 
mittee to  whiOi  the  joint  reaoluHon  ichu  re- 
ferred ^tatt  be  diaOtarged  from  further  con- 
aideration of  the  joint  reaoltMon  or  of  any 
oOier  joint  reaohUlon  introduced  with  re- 
aped to  the  aame  matter. 

"<S>  A  joint  molKtion  under  thia  auttaec- 
Hon  Aaa  be  conaldered  in  the  Senate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlatona  of  section 
$01(b)(4)  of  the  International  SecuHty  As- 
aiatance  and  Arma  Export  Control  Act  of 
197i.  For  the  purpoae  of  expediting  the  con- 
lidemtion  and  powooe  of  joint  reaolutlona 
reported  or  diacharged  purauant  to  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  thia  aubaectUm,  it  ahall  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Rulea  of  the 
Houae  of  RepreaentaHvea  to  preaent  for  con- 
aideration a  reaoluiion  of  the  Houae  of  Rep- 
reaentaHvea providing  procedurea  for  the 
Immediate  conaideration  of  a  joint  readu- 
tlon  under  thia  tubaecfion  uOiich  may  be 
aimilar,  if  applicabte,  to  the  procedurea  aet 
forth  in  aection  t01(b)(4)  of  the  Internation- 
al Seeurltn  Aaaiatance  and  Arma  Export 
Control  Aet  of  l»7t. 

"ft/  In  the  caae  of  a  joint  reaoluHon  de- 
jeribed  in  paragraph  (1).  if  prior  to  the  paa- 
aage  by  one  Houae  of  a  joint  reaolution  of 
that  Houae,  that  Houae  receivea  a  joint  reao- 
luHon wiXh  reaped  to  the  aame  matter  from 
the  other  Houae.  then— 

"(A)  the  procedure  in  thtU  Houae  ^hatt  be 
the  aame  aa  if  no  joint  reaolution  had  been 
receitedfrom  the  other  Houae;  but 

"(B)  the  vote  on  final  paaaage  ahaU  be  on 
the  joint  reaolution  of  the  other  Houae.". 

(d)  AnucuuuTr  or  AMKHOitEKn.—The 
amendmenta  made  by  thia  aection  ahall 
apply  to  any  agreement  for  cooperation 
whiOi  la  entered  into  after  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of  thia  Aet 

And  the  Houee  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Seoate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Houae  to  the 
title  of  the  bni  and  agree  to  the  same. 
D*im  B.  FaacKLL, 
DoMBoMKxa. 
DamICic*. 
HXlBbriuii, 
TobtRoir. 
DotroLAS  BEHZirm. 


Solely     for    consideration     of    sections 
113(a)|S)  and  114  of  the  House  amendment 
and  niodlflcatlona  committed  to  conference: 
Pim  W.  Roono.  Jr. 
BnxHQOHn, 
Bnx  lIcCoLLuic. 
Solely  for  consideration  of  section  IM  and 
title  II  of  the  House  amendment  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference: 
Jomi  D.  Dnittpx. 
Al  Swirt. 
Jaaaa  T.  Bbothiu, 
Jfana^ers  on  Ote  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Jasb  Oabh. 
JohmHkiir. 
WiLLUM  PKozmas, 
jranaoen  on  Me  Part  of  the  Senate. 

John  EZPLAHATOKT  STATBODre  OF  THX 

ComcimB  or  CoiirauMB 

Thet  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  tHe  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
tents  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8. 
883)  to  extend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  Houae  and  the  Soiate  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  recom- 
mended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

Th«  Houae  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  Bl^iick  out  aU  of  the  Senate  bill  after 
the  efiarting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute tf  xt. 

Thei  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  th«  amoidment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senat^  bill  and  the  House  amendment  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute 
agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  below, 
excepi  for  clerical  corrections,  confonnbig 
chaoBBs  made  necessary  by  agreements 
reached  by  the  conferees,  and  minor  draft- 
ing aod  clarifying  changes. 

swnoH  los.  poaxicii  pouct  coimoLs 

Houae  Poaitlon:  The  House  bUl  amends 
section  6(1)  of  the  Act  to  restore  Iraq  to  the 
list  ol  countries  supportbig  international 
terroiism  90  days  after  enactment  unless 
the  President  makes  the  certification  re- 
quire4  to  ranove  a  country  titun  the  list  to 
Congfeas  during  that  90  da^ 

Senkte  Position.*  No  provision. 

Ooiyefence  SiAatltute:  The  conferees  have 
aocedM  to  the  State  Department's  request 
that  language  be  deleted  from  the  confer- 
ence fubstttute  which  would  have  required 
the  president  to  put  Iraq  back  on  the  list  of 
terroost-supportlng  nations  in  ninety  days 
or  oe^y  that  Iraq  has  ceased  support  for 
terrorism. 

Thd  conferees  note  that  Secretary  of 
StotejShulta  haa  aent  a  letter  to  the  author 
of  th«  original  House's  bill  requirement  re- 
questing deletion  of  the  modified  language 
agreed  to  in  conference.  The  letter  states 
that  the  Administration  will  promptly 
returf  Iraq  to  the  list  of  countries  identified 
as  supporting  terrorism  in  any  group  based 
in  or  inipported  by  Iraq  engages  in  terrorist 
acts. 

Th^  conferees  believe  that  this  permanent 
commitment  is  more  useful  than  the  bill's 
requirement  for  one  Presidential  certifica- 
tion ti  ninety  days  that  Iraq  has  not  sup- 
ported terrorism  for  six  months.  As  the  Sec- 
retarf  of  State's  letter  notes,  there  have 
been  periods  in  the  past  when  the  notorious 
Abu  Kidal  terrorist  organisation  haa  appar- 
ently, moved  to  Syria  only  to  return  to 
Baghdad  later. 

"nui  Secretary  of  State's  letter  includes  a 
comi^itment  to  encourage  Iraq  to  take  more 
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active  mea^irea  against  international  terror- 
ists. It  notas  that  members  of  at  least  one 
Iraqi-based  I  terrorist  organisation.  May  15. 
although  currently  inacUve,  have  not  been 
detained  ort>raaecuted. 

Congresslpnal  concern  about  Iraq's  policy 
on  international  terrorism  haa  been  instru- 
mental in  securing  significant  progress  over 
the  last  several  months,  including  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Abu  Nidal  organisation. 
Members  of  Congress  will  continue  to  moni- 
tor  Iraq's  actions  and  urge  Iraq  to  adopt 
antl-terrorttt  polices  as  strong  as  those  of 
most  natloiM.  an  onequivocal  most  Arab  na- 
tiona.  Specifically,  the  government  of  Iraq  is 
urged  to  adopt  an  unequivocal  policy  of  de- 
taining ait^  prosecuting  any  tenorist  or  ter- 
rorists founid  on  its  territory. 

The  lettef  from  the  Secretary  of  State  fol- 
lows: 

The  SBcaaiAKT  or  Statc. 

Waahtngton,  June  20. 198S. 
UBboiar. 
ivea. 

I  am  writing  to  request 
ite  conference  on  the 
Export  Adntinlstration  Act  remove  from  the 
Act  the  re<iulrement  that  the  President  cer- 
tify that  Iraq  does  not  support  terrorism,  or 
put  Iraq  bade  on  the  list  of  terrorist-sut)- 
porting  nations. 

During  the  more  than  three  years  that 
this  provlaon  and  similar  legislation  has 
been  under  consideration.  Iraq  haa  takm 
important  steps  against  terrorist  organiaa- 
Uons  previously  operating  from  its  territory. 
Most  significant  was  Iraq's  expulsion  in 
1983  of  Ab^  Nidal's  notorious  "Black  June" 
organizatiofi.  whoee  long  record  of  outra- 
geous terrttist  acts  includes  recent  attacks 
on  Jordan^n  airlines  offices  in  Europe. 

Your  ins^tenoe  upon  and  support  for  our 
diplomatic  ief forts  to  halt  state  support  for 
intematioiml  terrorism  has  played  a  direct 
role  in  thelfavorable  change  in  Iraqi  policy 
on  this  is8i|e.  In  your  own  discussions  direct- 
ly with  Ira4i  Foreign  Minister  Tariq  Aziz,  he 
unequivocally  affirmed  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  ccHicIuded  that  the  activities  of 
these  groups  are  a  danger  to  Iraq  itself.  We 
appreciate  your  concern  that  Iraq  might 
renew  ita  support  for  terrorism.  There  have 
been  periods  in  the  past,  for  example,  when 
the  Abu  Nidal  organization  apparently 
moved  to  Syria  only  to  return  to  Baghdad 
later.  I  assare  you  that,  should  we  conclude 
that  any  group  based  in  or  supported  by 
Iraq  is  endtged  in  terrorist  acta,  we  would 
promptly  return  Iraq  to  the  list  of  countries 
I  supporting  terrorism. 
Iraq  has  effectively  disassoci- 
ated itself  {from  international  terrorism,  an 
important  objective  of  our  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions on  this  issue  remains  to  be  met:  we 
are  encoumging  Iraq  to  take  more  active 
measures  against  international  terrorista. 
You  have  noted,  for  example,  that  although 
the  May  1^  organization  has  been  inactive 
since  at  iMst  December,  1983,  we  have  no 
evidence  tfiat  ita  members  have  been  de- 
tained, profecuted,  or  expelled  from  Iraq. 

Am  you  are  aware,  several  recent  instances 
of  active  Iraqi  cooperation  against  specific 
terrorist  tl^reata  to  shared  interesta  provide 
reason  to  fxpect  further  progress.  We  can 
best  encoinge  this  through  continued  di- 
plomacy takcked  by  strong  Congressional 
support.  Removal  of  the  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  relevant  to  Iraq  is  appropriate  to 
recognize  ttie  steps  Iraq  already  has  taken 
and  to  encpurage  further  movement.  More- 
over, unde^  present  circumstances,  the  legis- 
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latlon  you  propoaed  would  be  seen  and  re- 
sented in  Baghdad  as  a  foreign  attempt  to 
dictate  Iraqi  policy,  aeverely  disrupting  our 
diplomatic  dialogue  on  this  and  other  sensi- 
tive issues. 

Other  govemmenta  must  know  that  the 
U.8  policy  of  promoting  active  international 
cooperation  against  terrorism  knows  no  dif- 
ferences across  party  lines  or  branchea  of 
government.  The  moat  candid  consultations 
between  the  Congress  and  Department  of 
State  on  thia  issue  have  been  easentlal  to 
the  success  we  have  aeen  in  Iraq's  case. 
Hence.  Department  officers  are  instructed 
to  stay  in  close  consultation  with  interested 
committees  and  Members  of  Congress,  such 
as  yourself,  on  the  global  issue  of  state  sup- 
port for  international  terrorism  and  particu- 
larly on  developmenta  In  Iraq's  policies 
toward  terrorism.  We  will  continue  to  m«ky 
available  aU  relevant  infonnaUon  on  this 
issue  through  appropriate  channela.  I  un- 
derstand the  Iraqi  Foreign  Minister  has  in- 
vited you  to  visit  Baghdad.  If  you  go,  I  think 
It  would  be  important  and  very  helpful  for 
you  to  stress  the  soUdarity  between  the  ex- 
ecuUve  and  legiaUUve  branches  on  this 
issue. 

One  further  point:  I  know  you  remain 
concerned  about  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  Iraq 
I  anure  you  that  I  share  your  concern  that 
VS.  aircraft  exporta  to  Iraq  are  consistent 
with  our  foreign  policy  obJecUves.  particu- 
larly our  eff orta  to  oppose  state  support  for 
terrorism.  I  will  keep  you  and  appropriid« 
committees  of  the  Congress  advised  on  li- 
censing questions  regarding  aignificant  air- 
craft salea  to  Iraq. 
Sincerely  yours. 

OSOKGK  P.  Srultz. 
SBcno>  lis.  EHroRcmmr 
Houae  PoHtlon:  SeeUon  113  of  the  House 
bill  added  paragraph  (4)  to  section  13(a)  of 
the  Act  specifying  that  the  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Customs  Service  under  the  Act  be  pur- 
suant to  regulations  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney QeneraL 
SeruUe  PoalHon:  Mo  provision. 
Oon/Ssrence  SubaHtute:  The  conference 
substitute  revises  section  113(bX4)  to  re- 
quire that  new  law  enforcement  authoritiea 
of  the  Commerce  Department  be  exereised 
pursuant  to  guidelines  approved  by  the  At- 
torney QeneraL  Such  guidelines  are  to  be 
issued  within  120  days  of  enactment  of  the 
conference  substitute.  The  authoritiea  con- 
ferred by  subaectton  113(bX3XB)  are  intend- 
ed by  the  conferees  to  constitute  new  Com- 
merce Department  enforcement  powers 

The  conferees  beUeve  that  the  Uw  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  uniformly  applied  by  all 
federal  agendea.  The  statutory  requirement 
of  Attorney  General  guidelines  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  Customs  Service,  since  the  law 
enforcement  authority  of  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice is  not  new.  However,  the  managers 
intend  that  there  be  consultation  between 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  exercise  of  law  enforce- 
ment authority  under  the  conference  substi- 
tute by  the  Customs  Service. 

sKTioM  1 14.  AomxisTKATivi  paodmru 
Hotue  Petition.-  The  House  bUl  Mnfndfd 
section  civU  13(c)  of  the  Act  to  provide 
among  other  things,  that  parties  subject  to 
civil  charges  under  the  Act  can  contest  the 
<*»rgesto  a  hearing  before  a  newly  created 
adminlstrattve   law   judge    rather   than   a 
hearing  commissioner. 
SenaU  Position.-  No  provision. 
Conference  SubaHtute:  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  clarifying  that  any 
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peraon  who.  for  at  least  3  of  the  10  years  Im- 
nudimely  preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  conference  substitute,  haa  aerved  as  a 
hearing  commlaBioner  of  the  Commeree  De- 
partment. shaU  be  eligible  for  appointment 
to  the  administrative  law  Judge  position  cre- 
ated by  the  subsection. 

aicnoa  iis.  xmvan  skbrast  or  oowaacB 

Houae  Position.-  The  Bouse  bill  creates  a 

new    Under   Secretary   of   Commerce    for 

Export  Administration  with  three  subonU- 

nrte^ualstant  secretarlea.  effective  October 

Senate  Position;  No  provision. 

Conference  Substitute:  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment:  1)  delaying  the  effec- 
tive date  until  October  I.  1908:  3)  reducing 
the  number  of  new  — «-*Tint  aeoetaries 
from  3  to  2;  and  3)  clarifying  that  the  new 
usistant  aecretariea  would  be  Preaidential 
appointmente  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 

tiOIL 

SBCnOM  lit.  AOTBOIBATIOV OT 
AFPaOPKIATIOIlS 

Houae  Poaitlon:  The  House  UU  authortaes 
a  total  of  $».500,000  for  FY88.  including 
$10,000,000  for  enforcement.  $2,000,000  for 
foreign  avaOabOity,  and  $7,500,000  for  other 
aettvitiea. 

Senate  Position:  No  provision. 

Conference  SubatUute:  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  rtimytny  the  FY88 
levels  as  foUowK  total-$39483.000.  includ- 
ing $9,243,000  for  enforcement,  $3.000  000 
for  foreign  avallaMllty.  and  $18,139,000  for 
other  aettvitiea.  These  changea  would  con- 
form the  authorisation  levels  to  the  Admin- 
istration request 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
appropriations  to  the  Commeice  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  the  Act  must  be  author- 
ized before  being  obligated  or  «nrp^nded.  and 
authoriaea  appropriations  of  $34,800,000  for 
fiscal  year  1988.  of  whfcdi  $8,712,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  enforcement  $1351.000 
shall  be  available  only  for  foreign  avaUaMl- 
Ity  aaseasments.  and  $14,037,000  ahaU  be 
available  for  all  other  activities,  and  author- 
iaea amvoprlatlans  of  $29,383,000  for  fiscal 
year  1986.  of  which  $9.au.000  ahaU  be  avafl- 
able  only  for  enforcement  $3  winitnw  «h»ii 
be  available  only  for  foreign  availability  as- 
y— "fflts,  and  $18,139,000  shaU  be  available 
for  aU  other  aettvitiea. 

The  proceaalng  of  export  license  appllca- 
tlons  and  revonaes  to  tatquiries  from  gov- 
ernment personnel  at  pMts  as  to  license  re- 
qulrementa  for  partleuUr  ahlpmenta  would 
be  speeded  by  increasing  the  number  of  en- 
gineets  and  other  highly  trained  pt».nni>l 
in  the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
Export  Administration  [OKA).  Present  dvil 
service  rating  applicable  to  OKA  peraonnel 
have  resulted  in  compensation  levels  which 
arenot  comparable  to  opportuntttes  in  the 
private  sector.  "Hie  ooofereea  expect  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  reevaluate,  and  upgrade 
where  appropriate.  dvQ  service  ratings  ap- 
plicable to  such  poaitlODs. 

siCTioir  aoi.  mrcLiAa  AaxxmBrrs  pok 
ooonRATioir 
Houae  Poaitlon:  The  Houae  bill  contains 
provisions    clarifying    the    drcumstancea 
under  which  nuclear  agreementa  for  coop- 
eration shall  be  aotanltted  to  the  Congreaa 
for  review  and  the  procedures  Congress 
Shan  eaqdoy  in  eoodueting  such  reviews. 
Senate  Position.-  No  provisitm. 
Conference  SubatUute:  The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  clarifying  that  the  time 
period  during  which  an  agreement  for  coop- 
eration Is  referred  to  the  Congress  carries 
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over  from  one  session  of  a  Congress  to  the 
next  session  of  the  same  Congress. 

Section  123  of  the  Atomic  biergy  Act  as 
amended  by  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Prolif  era- 
tlon  Aet  [NNPA],  42  UAC.  2153,  requires 
tttat  propoaed  agreementa  for  nudear  coop- 
eration with  other  oountrlea  shaU  Indude 
the  terms,  duration,  nature,  scope  of  coop- 
eration, and  other  requirementa  listed  in 
that  section.  Subsection  d.  of  that  section 
Prcsentiy  provides  that  the  Pieaident  must 
lub^t  proposed  agreementa  for  nudear  co- 
operation to  the  Congress  and  that  such 
agreementa  cannot  become  effective  if. 
"iurtng  a  eo-dny  review  period.  Coognaa 
adopta  a  concurrent  restdution  stating  Con- 
greaa does  not  tavor  the  agreement  The  Su- 
preme CU>urt's  June  1983  Chadha  decision 
ralaed  serious  questions  about  the  constitu- 
titmaUty  of  ttiat  concurrent  reaolutim  dis- 
approval procedure.  In  order  to  remedy  that 
legal  problem,  and  to  ensure  an  adequate 
and  timely  congressional  review  procedure 
for  agreementa  for  nudear  eooperatian  pro- 
posed by  the  President  the  conference  sub> 
stitute  makes  changes  to  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  sections  123  and  130  of  tlie  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964.  ~««« 

Section  123a.  of  the  Atomic  Boergy  Act 
preaently  requires,  among  other  tiifanr.  tliat 
ttie  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Diaar- 
mament  Agency  LACDA]  miwt  prepare  a 

nudear  proliferation  assrw i  statement 

™«*«lln«  any  propoaed  agreement  for  nu- 
dear cooperation  to  which  the  requirement 
appliea.  The  conference  substitute  amenck 
■ection  123a.  to  require  ttiat  any  "^h  as- 
■eament  statement  must  "analyse  ttie  con- 
sistency of  the  text  of  tlie  proposed  sgree- 
ment  for  cooperation  with  an  tlie  require- 
menta of  the  Atomic  Biergy  Act  with  spe- 
cific attention  to  whettier  the  prniwietd 
agreement  Is  consistent  with  each  of  the  cri- 
teria set  forth  In  aection  123a.''  This  provi- 
sion is  intended  to  ensure  that  tlie  ACDA  di- 
rector spedflcally  analyzes  in  writing  why 
any  proposed  agreement  Is  or  is  not  consist- 
ent with  each  of  these  nine  criteria. 

This  provision  is  very  impcHtant  hut^^iif 
section  123d.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  Is 
also  amended  to  provide  that  U  the  Presi- 
dent exempta  a  proposed  agreement  from 
one  or  more  of  the  criteria  for  nudear 
agreementa  which  are  set  forth  in  aection 
12Sa..  then  the  agreement  cannot  be 
brought  into  force  unless  the  Congreaa 
adopta  and  there  Is  enacted,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion stating  tliat  the  Congress  does  favor 
the  agreement  If  there  la  no  exemption, 
then  such  agreementa  for  cooperation  can 
be  brought  into  effect  after  the  congrevion- 
al  review  period  is  completed  unless  Con- 
gress adopta  a  Joint  resolution  of  dlsapprov- 

The  conferoioe  substitute  also  amends 
section  123b.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
require  that  before  the  begtamlng  of  the  80- 
day  congressional  review  period  set  fort*i  in 
section  123d..  as  amended  by  the  conference 
substitute,  the  Presidoit  submit  the  text  of 
a  proposed  agreement  along  with  the  Nude- 
ar Proliferation  Assessment  Statement  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  House  and  Senate  re- 
spectively, and  consult  with  these  commit- 
tees for  a  period  of  not  leas  than  30  days  of 
continuous  session  concerning  the  consist- 
ency of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment with  aU  the  requirementa  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  This  «>eclal  provision— 
the  smendment  to  section  I23b.— does  not 
have  any  precedential  value  for  other  agree- 
menta concluded  by  the  President  and  Is  in- 
duded  here  solely  because  a  new  system  for 
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nudMr  eoopermtlon  acreements  is  being 
•ao^Uf  m  Mm,9^  Mwce  t)etvV(«n  tbe 
ConiTeM  and  the  Praiident  on  nuclear 
agreemenU  that  waa  upaet  by  the  Chadha 
deciakm  can  be  natored.  Since  the  track 
cfaoaen  for  approvtnc  auch  agreements  de- 
pends on  whether  they  are  outside  the  pa- 
rameters of  the  nine  nonproUferation  crite- 
ria in  section  12Sa..  the  provision  is  intended 
to  ensure  that  the  committees  can  advise 
the  President  on  that  all  Important  Issue 
during  tbe  MMay  prior  consultation  period 
but  not  neceasarOy  before  that  agreement  is 
signed. 

For  example,  if  during  the  30-day  prior 
eoosultatlon  period  either  the  House  For- 
eign Affain  Committee  (h-  the  Senate  For- 
eign RelatlODB  Committee  indicates  that  in 
Its  Judgment  the  proposed  agreement  is  out- 
side the  parameters  of  the  nine  criteria  in 
section  133a..  the  Congress  expects  that  the 
President  will  submit  an  exonptlon.  When 
an  exemption  is  submitted,  the  amendment 
to  section  123d.  requires  that  the  Congress 
pass  a  Joint  resolution  of  approval  ^for^t 
MkA  an  sggrieemciit  becomeis  effective. 
During  the  SO^iay  period  of  Informal  com- 
mittee review,  the  respective  committees 
could,  of  course,  conduct  hearings  to  assist 
their  Ifemben  in  reaching  a  recommenda- 
tion as  to  whether  the  President  should 
submit  an  exemption. 

The  provisions  of  section  133b.,  as  amend- 
ed, are  nofintended  to  Insert  Congress  into 
the  process  of  negotiating  agreements.  After 
the  30-day  period  of  informal  consultation, 
•he  President  may  choose  to  renegotiate  an 
kgreement.  However,  the  provision  does  not 
require  renegotiation  of  an  agreement  prior 
to  Its  final  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
These  provisons  are  Intended  to  ensure  that 
the  President  has  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress as  to  whether  there  should  be  an  ex- 
emption from  any  of  the  nine  nonproUfera- 
tion criteria  of  section  133a. 

The  steps  for  submitting,  consulting  and 
approving  nuclear  co(K>eratlon  agreements 
set  forth  in  section  133b..  as  amended,  need 
not  be  takm  in  any  particular  sequence.  It 
is  up  to  the  President  to  decide  if  he  wante 
to  authorise  the  execution  of  an  agreement 
for  cooperation  before  seeking  congressional 
advice  regarding  whether  an  exemption  is 
required,  and  thus  the  agreement  may  or 
may  not  be  approved  and  executed  prior  to 
submission  for  the  30-day  prior  consultation 
review  period.  WhUe  the  President  may 
choose  to  resubmit  an  ageement  following 
the  30-day  consultation  period,  these 
smendments  do  not  require  separate  sub- 
missions under  section  133b.  and  section 
133d.  A  single  submission  would  satisfy  the 
law.  The  Congress  fully  expects,  however, 
that  the  President  will  resubmit  any  agree- 
ment for  which  he  has  not  submitted  an  ex- 
emption If  either  committee  diiring  the 
prior  consultation  period  recommends  that 
an  exemption  is  required. 

The  conference  substitute,  as  noted  above, 
also  amends  section  133d.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  to  provide  that  if  the  President 
exempts  a  proposed  agreement  for  nuclear 
cooperation  from  any  section  123a.  nonpro- 
lifetatlon  criteria,  then  the  agreement 
cazmot  be  brought  into  force  unless  the 
Congress  enacte  a  Joint  resolution  of  ap- 
provaL  If  there  Is  no  exemption,  the  agree- 
ment can  go  into  effect  after  the  60-day  con- 
gressional review  period  in  section  123d. 
unless  Congress  passes  a  Joint  resolution  of 
dlsapprovaL 

Section  133d.  is  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  during  the  60-day  period  proposed 
agreements  for  nuclear  cocqteraUon  are  f or- 


mallf  before  the  Congress,  the  Committees 
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the  ^ouse  and  Senate  shaU  hold  hearings 
on  ttiem  and  report  to  their  respective 
bodl4s  whether  such  agreements  should  be 
appr»ved  or  disapproved.  This  is  to  ensure 
ttutt  Members  of  each  body  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  an  informed  vote  on  such 
agreements.  It  is  the  clear  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  respective  committees 
shali  hold  hearings  on  each  proposed  agree- 
ment for  cooperation.  The  conferees  fully 
expect  and  are  directing  and  mandating  in 
law  that  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction 
comBly  with  this  requirement. 

Hokrever.  if  for  some  reason,  either  of  the 
committees  falls  to  hold  the  bearings  and/ 
or  signnit  tbe  reports  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  con- 
gres4onal  review  period  mandat^Nl  by  sec- 
tion 133d.,  that  would  not  constitute  a  pro- 
cedural defect  in  the  congressional  review  of 
an  agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation,  and 
woulp  not  prevent  the  entxy  into  force  of 
the  agreement.  This  amendment  to  section 
Itt  Bairas  elear  ttet  mdy  c  Joist  feaiAutittr 
of  dlMpproval  may  prevent  the  entry  into 
f  orc4  of  such  an  agreement  unless  there  has 
been  a  Presidential  exonption  of  a  required 
prov^on.  in  which  case  a  Joint  resolution  of 
appittval  Is  needed  to  permit  such  an  agree- 
meni  to  come  into  force.  If  unanticipated 
drcianstances  ever  prevent  a  hearing  from 
being  held  or  a  report  from  being  issued 
duriog  the  statutory  period,  the  conferees 
fulljn  expect  that  the  appropriate  committee 
chaiiman  will  explain  in  writing  to  the  re- 
spective House  the  precise  reasons  for  such 
an  unexpected  omission. 

The  conference  substitute  also  amends 
section  130  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  with 
respect  to  its  provisions  providing  expedited 
procfdures  for  consideration  of  nuclear  co- 
operation agreements.  That  section  has 
been  amended  to  state,  among  other  things, 
that,  all  Joint  resolutions  of  approval  and 
disaoproval  which  are  introduced  In  the 
Houge  of  Representatives  shall  be  referred 
to  tike  "appropriate  committee  or  commit- 
tees." This  does  not  mean  that  sticb  agree- 
ments or  resolutions  relating  to  them  will  be 
ref  etted  to  an  expanded  number  of  commit- 
tees in  tbe  House  or  will  be  subjected  to 
hearings  before  an  expanded  number  of 
com<ilttees  in  tbe  House. 

It  is  the  intention  of  tbe  managers  that 
bothi  agreemenU  and  related  resolutions 
dealftig  with  dvll  nuclear  oo<«)eration  will 
continue  to  be  referred  to  the  House  For- 
eign. Affairs  Committee,  as  under  current 
law, :  and  that  agreements  and  resolutions 
for  4efense  nuclear  cooperation  will  contin- 
ue tp  be  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Comtnittee  as  well.  This  is  what  would  occur 
cuntntly  under  House  rulea,  and  this  is  ap- 
' '  ite  in  view  of  the  expertise  and  Juris- 
m  of  these  committees  in  this  area.  Ft- 
section  ISO  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
is  alio  amended  to  make  dear  that  tbe  9ec- 
Ifled  number  of  days  of  "continuous  ses- 
sion" for  Congress  to  review  proposed  nucle- 
ar agreements  for  cooperation  can  carry 
over  from  one  session  of  Congress  to  an- 
other, but  not  to  a  new  Congress.  Thus 
there  is  a  cumulative  effect  between  ses- 
sions of  the  same  Congress,  but  not  tTom 
one  Congress  to  the  next.  This  amendment 
also  epedf  les  that  the  intraasessional  recess 
would  not  be  counted  ss  days  for  the  Con- 
sresglonal  review  of  such  agreements. 

RXMADrom  or  snx 

The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House,  and  the 
conferees  note  the  following: 
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DRKODDCnOH 

The  co^unlttee  of  conference  adopted 
without  qbange  most  of  the  provisions 
worked  out  in  the  last  Congress  by  the  con- 
ferees on  umllar  legislation  passed  In  that 
Congress.  HJL  3331  and  S.  079.  The  foUow- 
ing  eommfnts  by  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  883  are  not  intended  to  cover  all 
sections  of  tbe  bill  but  rather  to  touch  on 
specific  points  of  Interest  in  this  bill  and 
particular^  those  areas  where  changes  have 
been  mad^  from  the  1984  conference  agree- 
ment       I 

AMXinaixirrs  to  sbctioii  « 

Amendments  to  section  4(a)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  (the  "Act") 
repeal  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerc^  (the  "Secretary")  to  offer  quali- 
fied general  licenses  and  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary to  offer  distribution,  comprehensive 
opCTatioaj  project,  and  service  supply  11- 
eenee^  enept  tlistt  disUflNrtiOD  and  comtur^ 
hensive  oya-aUons  licenses  may  not  be  of- 
fered for  (bcports  to  controlled  countries. 

By  designating  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute certain  multiple  licensing  procedures, 
such  as  tne  comprehensive  operations  li- 
cense, thei  conferees  do  not  Intend  to  limit 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  authority  to 
establish  ^ew  categories  of  multiple  licenses 
to  assist  ii^  the  effective  and  efficient  imple- 
mentation of  export  controls  and  enforce- 
ment of  lihe  Act  (If  tiie  Secretary  deter- 
mines thilt  a  multiple  licensing  procedure 
for  exportf  of  certain  commodities  or  to  cer- 
tain geogmphic  locations  is  needed  for  tbe 
effective  ^oA  efficient  operation  of  the  Act 
he  may  establish  the  license  under  bis  gen- 
eral auUuMty  of  section  4(aX4>  of  the  Act) 

Tbe  conterees  endorse  the  dlstrllmtion  li- 
cense for  exports  to  countries  other  than 
the  contrelled  countries  listed  pursusnt  to 
section  5(b)  of  the  Act.  as  amended  In  the 
conference  sulistitute.  as  a  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  bjurden  on  exporters  *ng«g<ny  in 
trade  not  prejudicial  to  the  national  securi- 
ty, and  of  reducing  the  license  processing 
burden  on  administering  authorities.  The 
factors  described  in  the  provision  to  be  con- 
sidered when  relevant  in  individual  applica- 
tions for  i  license  are  not  to  be  determina- 
tive in  creating  categories  or  general  criteria 
for  denial]  of  applications  or  for  withdrawal 
of  such  a  noense.  This  does  not  limit  tbe  au- 
thority of 'the  Secretary  to  determine  which 
items  on  the  control  list  are  eligible  for 
export  under  a  distribution  license. 

iMKHDlODITS  TO  SBCTIOM  8 

Amendiients  to  section  6<b)  of  tbe  Act 
eliminate  |  \3S.  licensing  requirements  for 
exports  td  CoCom  countries  with  respect  to 
relatively  ftow-technology  items  that  require 
only  notification  for  export  under  CoCom 
multilateml  controls,  that  is.  for  Items  q>ec- 
ified  in  tne  Administrative  Exception  Notes 
[AEirs]  Of  the  control  list.  UJS.  licensing  re- 
quirements for  all  other  exports  of  con- 
trolled goods  and  technology  to  such  coop- 
erating countries  are  perserved.  However, 
amendments  contained  in  section  111  of  tbe 
conference  substitute  modify  the  licensing 
process  for  these  exports  effective  4  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  to  provide 
greater  sqeed  and  predictability  for  export 
license  apbllcants. 

The  application  process  under  section  10 
of  tbe  Act)  is  amended  to  provide  that  for  in- 
dividual validated  licenses  for  exports  to 
CoCom  coimtries,  if  the  Secretary  does  not 
inform  th^  applicant  within  15  woi^lng  days 


after  receipt  of  the  export  license  appllcar 
tlon  of  tbe  disposition  of  the  application  or 
that  more  time  is  necessary  to  consider  it 
tbe  license  automatically  becomes  valid  and 
effective  and  shipment  can  be  made  pursu- 
ant to  tliat  license.  If  the  Secretary  notifies 
tlie  applicant  that  more  time  Is  necessary  to 
consider  the  application,  an  additional  15- 
working-day  period  is  available  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  action.  At  the  end  of  this 
second  15-woriting-day  period,  however, 
absent  action  by  tbe  Secretary  to  deny  the 
license,  the  Ucense  automatically  becomes 
valid  and  effective. 

The  conferees  intend  that  the  notification 
by  tbe  Department  of  Commerce  to  an 
export  license  applicant  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  received  an  export  license  applica- 
tion contain  an  application  ntmiber  that  will 
be  Idoitical  to  the  number  of  the  subse- 
quent license  to  export  and  when  a  license 
l>ecomes  effective,  either  by  Oovemment 
action  or  by  the  expiration  of  tbe  specified 
time  periods,  the  exporter  may  refer  to  that 
number— such  as  on  a  Shipper's  Export  Dec- 
laration—in exporting  tbe  goods  or  technol- 
ogy specified  in  the  application,  without 
waiting  to  receive  a  formal  Ucense  to  export. 

VS.  exporters  gain  certainty  that  they 
may  ship  their  products  to  cooperating 
countries  after  no  more  than  15  or.  if  neces- 
sary, 30  working  days  after  submitting  an 
appUcation.  unless  tbe  appUcation  Is  denied 
within  such  time  periods.  Export  autbority 
obtained  in  this  manner  constitutes  an  indi- 
vidual validated  export  Ucense  in  aU  re- 
spects. whUe  general  and  multiple  Ucensing 
procedures  remain  unaffected. 

The  same  treatment  of  Ucense  appUca- 
tions  shaU  be  appUed.  as  provided  in  section 
5(k)  of  the  Act  as  amended  in  tbe  confer- 
ence substitute,  to  aU  exports  to  non-CoCom 
countries  which  cooperate  formally  or  infor- 
mally with  the  United  States  in  maintaining 
restrictions  comparable  In  practice  to  those 
maintained  by  CoCom. 

The  review  by  the  conferees  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  tbe  Act  during  tbe  last  session 
of  tbe  98tb  Congress  revealed  instances  in 
which  the  competitiveness  of  n.S.  exporters 
has  been  hampered  by  the  inefficiency  of 
the  agencies  with  regulatory  and  enforce- 
ment autbority  over  exports.  SpedficaUy, 
the  conferees  are  aware  that  tbe  appUcation 
of  the  export  administration  regulations  in 
some  cases  is  inconsistent  and  irrational, 
and  that  some  US.  exporters  and  foreign 
customers  are  not  accorded  the  fair  and 
equal  treatment  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to 
which  they  are  entitied. 

These  problems  are  not  speciflcaUy  ad- 
dressed In  the  conference  substitute,  in  tbe 
beUef  that  It  is  the  express  poUcy  of  tbe 
United  States  that  these  controls  be  admin- 
istered fairly.  The  two  committees  of  Juris- 
diction Intend,  however,  to  monitor  closely 
the  administrative  practices  in  the  future 
and.  if  necessary,  to  consider  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

The  conference  substitute  expands  tbe 
category  of  agreements  to  export  technical 
data  which  must  be  reported  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  5(J)  of  the  Act,  and  re- 
tains the  existing  exemption  for  educational 
institutions. 

In  retaining  the  exemption  in  current  law 
for  coUeges,  universities,  and  other  educa- 
tional Institutions  from  the  requirement  to 
report  agreements  which  Involve  technical 
cooperation,  the  conferees  note  and  empha- 
size that  educational  institutions  remain 
subject  to  the  same  controls  and  Ucense  re- 
quirements for  technology  transfers  as  aU 
other  exporters.  Prior  reporting  of  technical 
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cooperation  agreements,  however,  is  a  Baeeh- 
anism  for  possible  prior  restraint  of  sdentlf- 
ie  discourse.  Tiie  courts  have  generally  rec- 
ognised and  upheld  a  freer  standard  for 
such  discourse  in  tlie  afa<lfmlc  setting  than 
for  commercial  speech.  (See.  for  example. 
TVane  Co.  r.  BaUrtge.  553  Fed.  Supp.  1378, 
Afrd738F.8d916.) 

On  that  iMwiB.  the  conferees  conclude  that 
it  is  appropriate  to  require  prior  reporting 
of  commercial  agreements  with  foreign  gov- 
ernment agencies,  but  to  place  no  such  re- 
quirement on  coUeges.  universities,  and 
other  educational  Institutions,  which  must 
nevertheless  oi>tain  appropriate  licenses 
before  exporting  any  controlled  technology, 
technical  data,  or  goods.  It  is  tbe  Intent  of 
tbe  conference  committee  that  VA  govern- 
ment agencies  should  require,  as  part  of 
VS.  Oovemment  research  contracu  with 
coUeges.  universities,  and  other  educational 
institutions,  reporting  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment of  such  Institutions'  agreements 
with  any  agency  of  tbe  Oovnnment  of  a 
controUed  country  that  might  involve  trans- 
fer of  technology  or  technical  data,  to  tbe 
extent  that  any  U.S.  Oovemment  agency 
might  wish  to  be  Informed  of  such  agree- 
ments. 

The  conference  substitute  ummvfjt  section 
5(k}  of  the  Act  to  require  negotiations  on 
controls  with  countries  which  are  not  mem- 
l)ers  of  CoCom  to  provide  that  countries 
which  enter  Into  agreements  on  export  re- 
strictions conqiarable  in  practice  to  those  of 
CoCom  are  to  be  treated  Uke  CoCom  coun- 
tries for  purposes  of  export  controls,  and  to 
specify  that  treating  other  countries  like 
CoCom  countries  includes  comparable  treat- 
ment on  exports  by  multiple  as  weU  as  indi- 
vidual licenses,  the  elimination  of  licenses 
for  low-technology  Items  indicated  in  the 
Administration  Exception  Notea,  and  tbe 
expedited  processing  of  applicati<»s  provid- 
ed in  tbe  new  subsection  (o)  of  section  10  of 
the  Act. 

The  managers  beUeve  that  the  Secretary 
should  focus  on  the  practical  effect  of 
agreements  with  ncm-CoCom  ootmtries  in 
restricting  transfer  of  goods  and  technology 
to  potential  adversaries,  rather  than  the 
formal  or  Informal  nature  of  the  agree- 
ments or  arrangements,  in  deciding  whether 
to  extend  favoraide  ii^tMiwg  treatmnit  on 
exports  to  such  cooperating  countries. 

The  conference  substitute  also  amends 
section  5  of  the  Act  to  state  that  oontroU 
may  not  be  imposed  on  a  good  ivwit»i«fa.g  u 
embedded  mlrrnpioceasur  unless  the  func- 
tion of  the  good  itself  is  such  that  export  of 
tbe  good  would  malw  a  signitlcant  contilbu- 
ti(m  to  tbe  mUltary  potential  of  a  eontroUed 
country-  The  conferees  concurred  with  ac- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  in  oonsultatlon  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  April  1984  to 
decontrol  04  categories  of  unUaterally  con- 
troUed instruments  incorporating  micro- 
processors. 


Tosicnoiis 
The  committee  of  oooference  agreed  to  a 
number  of  constraints  on  the  President's  au- 
tbority to  Impose  new  foreign  poUcy  con- 
trols, including  additional  requirements  for 
consultations  and  reports,  and  greater  at- 
tention to  foreign  avaOabOlty  of  items  con- 
troUed for  foreign  policy  purposes. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
6(e)  of  the  Act  the  provision  that  deals  with 
Congressional  consultation.  Tbe 'conferees 
beUeve  that  actual  oonsulUUon  with  Con- 
gress has  rarely  been  within  the  spirit  of 
the  law.  It  has  been  perfunctory  at  best. 
That  is  why  tbe  Congress  finds  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  this  subsection.  Under  this 
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amendment  the  President  would  be  required 
to  0OTs»Ut  with  the  Congress  prior  to  tbe 
imposition  of  foreign  policy  export  controls. 

This  should  result  in  more  meaningful 
consultation,  which  is  in  keeping  with  arti- 
cle I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  which 
gives  to  the  Congress  tbe  power  to  regulate 
tntematiooal  commerce.  Export  control  au- 
tbority is  only  delegated  by  Congress  to  the 
President  as  provided  In  the  Act,  and  the 
Congress  Intends  that  the  President  consult 
with  the  Congress  In  the  conduct  of  that 
delegated  authority. 

Ilie  conferees  Intend  that  this  wiU  result 
In  greater  deUberatlon  given  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  suggestions  to  impose  foreign  policy 
controls  and  that  once  imposed,  the  prior 
consultation  with  Congress  wUl  result  in 
wiser  ctmtrol  poUcies  enjoying  greater  Con- 
gressional support 

The  conferees  recognize  that,  uixler  the 
provision,  tbe  President  can  stUl  approach 
the  Congress  shortly  before  he  wishes  to 
take  actkm  imposing  foreign  policy  export 
controls.  In  fsct.  oa  some  occasions  condi- 
tions may  require  that  consultation  take 
place  no  sooner  than  shortly  before  the  con- 
trols are  imposed. 

This  consultation  provision  can  be  satis- 
fied by  means  of  consultation  with  tbe 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  ICemben  of  tlie 
committee  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  Senate  and 
the  committee  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  House. 
Such  consultation  should  also  extend  to  tbe 
Chairmen  and  Ranking  Members  of  the  rel- 
evant subcommittee  of  these  committees. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  tbe  Act  refen 
to  imposition,  expansion  or  extension  of  for- 
eign poUcy  controls.  Controls  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  or  made  effective  by 
enactment  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional time  period  upon  their  renewal  date 
and  in  some  cases  are  exempted  from  these 
new  constraints.  But  addition  of  items  or 
destinations  to  tbe  control  Ust  constitutes 
Imposition  of  new  controls,  even  if  the  items 
or  destinations  are  added  to  an  existing  cat- 
egory of  controls.  Imposition  of  new  con- 
trols or  expansion  of  existing  controls  after 
the  date  of  enactment  is  subject  to  these 
new  constraints. 

One  of  the  most  strongly  contested  issues 
in  tbe  debate  over  extension  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  In  the  9eth  Con- 
gress was  the  question  of  tbe  extent  of  tbe 
President's  authority  to  require  tbe  break- 
ing of  contracts  previously  entered  into 
The  SouOe  bUl  (S.  979)  effectively  preclud- 
ed tbe  imposition  of  controls  with  respect  to 
exports  covered  by  a  previous  contract  or 
agreement  under  section  6  of  the  Act.  al- 
though it  opened  a  bit  wider  the  door  to 
doing  so  in  tbe  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act  (lEEPA)  tbrougb  the 
declaration  of  a  national  emergency. 

Tbe  House  bUl  (HJt.  3331)  also  smended 
current  law.  which  is  silent  on  this  subject, 
by  specifying  the  drcumstanoes  uitder 
which  the  President  was  explicitly  permit- 
ted to  break  contracts.  Those  drcumstanoes 
Induded  acte  of  aggression  or  international 
terrorism,  gross  violations  of  intematioiuUly 
recognized  hiunan  rights,  or  nudear  weap- 
ons tests. 

In  the  conference  on  the  l>ills  during  1984 
the  House  ultimately  agreed  to  recede  to 
tbe  Senate  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  Subsequently, 
since  no  conference  report  was  fOed.  when  a 
"compromise"  bill  was  offered  in  the  Senate 
in  tbe  dosing  days  of  the  session  by  Sena- 
tors Oam  and  Heinz,  it  contained  Isngusge 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  the 
conferees  had  agreed  to.  In  the  Interests  of 
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tryloc  to  naolve  unlc»t>ly  thii  bitterly  ooo- 


That  compromtoe  luicuace  wu  tdentinl 
to  that  ooBUtned  In  this  oonferenoe  nilMtl- 
tute.  It  pneliidea  the  bneUnc  of  oantncU 
except  In  tboae  aituatlQU  where  a  tmaeh  of 
the  peace  poaee  a  aerioua  and  direet  threat 
to  the  Btrategie  Interest  of  the  United  Statee 
and  where  the  i»ohlbition  or  curtaOment  of 
such  eontracta.  acreements.  Ileenaea,  or  au- 
thorlaationa  would  be  Inatrumental  In  reme- 
dylnc  the  aituatlan  pcainc  the  direet  threat 
The  provlalon  alao  medflee  that  the  con- 
trola  ahall  oontlnue  only  ao  long  a*  the 
direct  threat  perriata. 

The  moat  Important  thlnt  to  note  In  thla 
new  language  la  the  operation  of  the  cauae 
and  effect  relatknahlp  between  the  two  ac- 
tlona  that  are  prerequlaltea  to  the  impoal- 
tlon  of  controls  on  exports  subject  to  a  con- 
tract or  agreement.  Simply  put.  the  provi- 
sion requires  a  clear  and  direct  relationship 
between  the  propoaed  eantrol  that  requires 
the  breaking  of  a  contract  and  the  remedy- 
ing of  the  event  causing  the  direct  threat  to 
our  strategic  Intereata.  The  certification  re- 
quired of  the  President  by  this  provision 
must  make  dear  that  such  breaking  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  contract  or  contracts  will  be 
Instrumental  In  remedying  the  situation 
that  has  occurred. 

It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  conferees  that 
this  constraint  significantly  narrows,  but 
doea  not  entirely  rtlmlnate.  the  authority  of 
the  Preaident  to  tanpoae  controls  on  extwrts 
subject  to.  contracU  or  sgreements,  and 
that  It  wm.  thereby,  be  helpful  In  reestab- 
lishing the  credibility  of  V&  exporters 
without  sacrificing  the  preservation  of  U.S. 
strategic  interests.  The  conferees  expect  the 
President  to  adhere  to  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  Implementing  this  provision  and  to 
treat  the  certiflcatlMi  required  by  the  provi- 
sion with  the  utmost  gravity.  That  is.  any 
certification  should  9edfy  the  breadi  of 
the  peace  the  President  has  found  to  have 
occurred,  the  strategic  Interest  of  the 
United  Statea  that  is  seriously  and  directly 
threatened,  and  bow  the  proposed  control 
will  be  Instrumental  In  remedjring  such  sltu- 


The  conference  substitute  also  contains 
language  (section  108(1X2))  specifying  that 
the  contract  saneUty  language  described 
above  does  not  apply  to  controls  In  effect 
Immediately  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  bill,  those  made  effective  by  section 
1(M(1X2)  of  the  conferotoe  substitute,  and 
those  made  effective  by  section  6(n)  of  the 
Act  as  added  by  the  conference  substitute. 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  this 
provlsimi  not  apply  to  expansions  of  such 
controls,  for  example,  to  cover  additional 
producu  or  technology,  or  to  their  exten- 
sion for  reasons  unrelated  to  their  original 
tanpoaition.  In  those  circumstances  the  con- 
trol in  question  would  be  considered  to  be  a 
new  control  and  therefore  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  Wm)  as  added  by  the 
conference  substitute. 

AiuainuaTS  TO  sicnoii  7 
^eMMoiu  for  MonitoHng  or  ControU 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
7(c)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secretary  to 
make  and  publish  certain  detormlnations  on 
private  petitions  ss  well  as  on  self -initiated 
motions  before  Imposing  mcmitorlng  or  con- 
trols or  both  on  exports  of  metallic  materi- 
als capable  of  being  recycled. 

This  amendment  requires  that  each  peti- 
tion filed  requesting  the  Imposition  of  monl- 
ttnlng.  controls,  or  both,  on  metallic  materi- 
als capable  of  being  recycled  shall  Indicate 
that    each    of    the    criteria    In    secUon 


7(cXiXA)  Is  satisfied.  The  amendment  re- 
quiraa  the  Secretary  to  make  and  publish 
certain  determinations.  iiw.iiwihiy  w~ww.j« 
of  fii^  In  support  of  the  ihitmnlnatlnna. 
bef  OR  deciding  whether  to  taovMse  monttor- 
Ing,  ttntrols.  or  both  on  exports  of  such  ma- 
terial including  whether  there  has  been  a 
signljcant  Inereaae.  In  rdattan  to  a  specific 
porioil  of  time,  in  exports  of  such  material 
In  rehtion  to  domestic  supply  and  «*— «~*. 
and  Whether  exports  of  such  material  are  as 
impottant  as  any  other  cause  of  the  domes- 
tic pHce  Increase  or  shortage  relative  to 
demi 

amendment  continues  to  permit  the 
to  deny  complete  conslderatton  to 
petttkm  fOed  within  6  months  aftor 
of  the  prior  petition  has  been 
leted.  The  amendment  alao  allows  the 
Secretary  to  Impoae  monitoring,  controls,  or 
both,  on  a  temporary  basis  after  a  petition 
Is  filed  If  the  Secsetary  considers  such 
to  be  neoeasary  to  carry  out  the 
set  forth  In  seetkm  MSXC)  of  the  Act. 
tore  the  Secretary  makes  a  determl- 
under  section  7(eXS)  o^  if  failure 
te  such  temporary  action  would  result 
in  Intoparable  harm  to  the  entity  filing  the 
petltkm.  or  to  the  national  economy  or  seg- 
ment! thereof,  »ww»iii^im  ^  iffrmnetlf'  industry. 
This  amendment  requires  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines.  onJiis  initiative,  to  moni- 
tor, amtrol.  or  both,  the  export  of  such  ma- 
terial the  Secretary  shall  publish  the  rea- 
sons for  such  determination  in  aoondance 
with  becUon  7(cX3)  (A)  and  (B). 

Kxkting  law  reqtilrea  that  Increased  do- 
mestic prices  or  domestic  shortage  "results 
from"  increased  exports.  This  i«Titgi'  is 
vagut  and  may  lead  some  to  believe  that  ex- 
ports have  to  be  the  sole  or  prtanary  cause 
of  an  Increase  In  domestic  prices  or  a  domes- 
tic s^rtage.  The  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Conf  ereea  would  clarify  this  standard 
and  require  that  exports  of  the  material 
must:  be  as  important  as  any  other  cauae  of 
the  fcicreased  domestic  prices  or  shortage 
relative  to  demand  found  pursuant  to  clause 
(11).  Under  this  standard,  increased  exports 
need  not  be  the  sole  or  principal  cause  of 
the  qrice  rise  or  domestic  shortage  in  order 
for  exports  of  the  material  to  be  controlled 
or  mtinltored.  If  exports  are  an  Important 
caua4  of  the  domestic  price  increase  or  do- 
mestic shortage  relative  to  demand  and 
other  causes  are  not  more  important  than 
exports,  monitoring  or  controls  may  be  Im- 
posed. No  mathematical  weighing  of  the 
factcra  that  contribute  to  price  Increase  or 
shortage  relative  to  demand  is  possible  or 
desirable. 
CrrUtfOa  Study 

Sedtlon  las  of  the  conference  substitute 
requkes  a  Prealdentlal  study  on  the  export 
of  cr4de  olL 

Th^  President  is  required  to  submit  to  the 
Confess  9  months  aftor  enactmoit  of  the 
bill  i  comprehensive  review  of  the  issues 
and  related  data  concerning  possible 
changes  In  the  existing  incentives  to 
prodlice  crude  oU  from  the  North  Slope  of 
Alaala,  including  changes  in  Federal  and 
Stat4  taxation,  pipeline  tariffs,  and  Federal 
leasing  polldea.  and  poaslble  changes  In  the 
existing  distribution  of  crude  oil  from  the 
Nortli  Slope  of  Alaska,  twimttt^g  changes  in 
export  restrictions  which  would  permit  ex- 
port4  at  free  maritet  leveto  and  at  levels  of 
50.0<|).  1(N>.(X>0.  2(X>,(XX>,  and  S(M).<XM>  barrels 
per  «ay,  as  well  as  the  appropriateness  of 
containing  existing  controls. 

It  ii  intended  that  the  study  include,  but 
not  ie  limited  to.  a  review  of  the  Issues  and 
relatM  data  on  the  effect  of  such  changes 


on  the  en^gy  and  national  aecurity  of  the 
United  Stakes  and  tts  alllea;  the  role  of  such 
changes  In  XSM.  foreign  ptfllcymaklng.  In- 
cluding International  energy  policymaking; 
the  impaeti  of  such  changea  on  employment 
levels  in  the  maritime  Industry,  the  oQ  in- 
dustry, anf  other  industrtea;  the  impact  of 
such  changea  oo  the  refiners  and  consum- 
ers; the  insact  of  such  cluungea  on  the  reve- 
nuea  and  Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  a^  the  Oovemment  of  Alaska;  the 
effect  of  s»ch  changea  on  Incentives  for  oU 
and  gas  exploration  and  development  in  the 
United  SQatea;  and  the  effect  of  such 
changea  od  the  overaU  VA.  trade  deficit, 
and  the  Its.  trade  deficit  with  respect  to 
partleular  eountriea.  Including  the  effect  of 
such  changes  on  the  trade  barriers  of  other 
countries,  nrhe  President  to  required  to  de- 
velop, after  consulting  with  appropriate 
State  andlFederal  officials  and  other  per- 
sons, findings,  options,  and  recommenda- 
tions regarding  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  Alaskan  North  slope  crude  oH,  and  to 
transmit  tke  report  to  the  Congress  contain- 
ing the  r4sults  of  the  review  undertaken, 
and  the  findings,  optlona,  and  recommenda- 
tions devek>ped.  under  this  section. 

In  agreclbig  to  require  the  President  to 
review  thei  issues  aiul  related  data  concern- 
ing possible  changea  in  edstlng  incentives 
to  produce  crude  oQ  from  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska,  lit  Is  expected  that  the  President, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  review,  seek  the 
advice  of  feuch  other  agendea  and  depart- 
ments as  tne  Preaident  deems  advisable,  and 
should  consult  with  representaUves  of  the 
maritime  Industry,  the  oU  Industry,  con- 
sumer grcjups,  environmental  groupa.  for- 
eign goveitmients.  and  aU  other  Industries, 
groups,  or  Individuals  likely  to  be  affected 
by  any  ch^ige  In  existing  law.  To  the  extent 
the  PresUent  delegatea  responsibility  for 
initial  preparation  of  the  review,  the  confer- 
ees intendlntch  delegation  to  be  to  the  Com- 
merce Dedartment  It  Is  alao  Intended  that 
the  report  produced  as  a  reault  of  the  review 
address  eatii  of  the  criteria  set  forth  In  sub- 
secUon  (aXl)  of  this  aecUon  and  provide  a 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  factors 
omsldered  with  respect  to  each  of  those  cri- 
teria.       I 

Short  Supply  Contnet  Sanctity— Vnproc- 
etted  lied  Cedar 

The  coilference  substitute  provides  for 
sanctity  o^  prior  contracts  from  export  con- 
trols impoeed  under  section  7  of  the  Act  on 
any  agriciAtural  commodity,  including  fats, 
oils,  and  animal  hides,  any  forest  product, 
and  any  flahery  product,  and  provides  for 
sanctity  of  certain  contracts  to  harvest  un- 
processed Western  red  cedar.  It  retains  the 
validated  license  requirement  for  exports 
under  subjection  (i). 

The  int^tion  is  that  this  provision  shall 
not  affect  I  the  prohibition  contained  in  sec- 
Uon 7(i)  of  the  Act,  which  took  effect  on 
September  30,  1982,  on  exports  of  all  un- 
processed western  red  cedar  logs  harvested 
from  Federal  or  State  lands  for  which  con- 
tracts wer^  entered  into  on  or  after  October 
1. 1979.  Toe  provision  permiU  the  export  of 
unprocessed  western  red  cedar  logs  under 
harvestinti  contract  on  SUte  lands  before 
October  1,  1979.  to  continue,  leas  any 
amount  that  has  been  exported  under  the 
phaseout  mandated  In  secUon  7(iKl)  (A) 
through  «;)  of  the  Act,  and  less  any  amount 
exported  i  inder  section  lOKo)  of  the  Public 
Law  94-5SI  and  any  other  provision  of  law. 
This  provl  don  is  not  intended  to  affect  con- 
trols mant  hUed  by  other  statutes  of  exports 
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of  unprocessed  western  red  cedar  logs  bar 
vested  from  Federal  lands. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  provision  may  be  met  through 
altemaUves  to  the  present  validated  license 
requirement  for  each  export  shipment  of 
unprocessed  red  cedar  logs  under  a  pre-Oc- 
tober  1.  1979,  harvesting  contract  on  SUte 
lands  and  for  exports  of  unprocessed  red 
cedar  logs  harvested  from  private  lands.  In- 
cluding the  granting  of  a  single,  validated  li- 
cense to  an  exporter  for  multiple  shipmenU 
of  unprocessed  red  cedar  logs. 
Export  0/ Dorset 

The  conference  substitute  strikes  out  sec- 
Uon 7(J)  of  the  Act.  and  places  the  provision 
In  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891.  The  effect  is  to 
continue  the  prohibition  on  the  export  by 
sea  of  any  consignment  of  horses  unless  the 
Secretary    of    Commerce,    In    consultaUon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  deter- 
mines that  no  horse  in  that  consignment  is 
being  exported  for  purposes  of  slaughter, 
sicnoa  10(g) 
Throughout  the  debate  over  the  renewal 
of  the  Act,  one  of  the  most  contenUous 
l«sue8  was  that  of  defining  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Defense   in  the   licensing 
Pi'ocess.  The  ambiguities  in  the  interpreta- 
Uon  of  the  relaUonshlp  between  the  Com- 
merce and  Defense  D^wrtments  had  led  to 
a  serious  interagency  conflict  impeding  ef- 
fective admlnistrati<m  of  the  Act.  In  an 
effort  to  address  that  problem  the  Senate 
bill  S.  979  In  the  98th  Omgreas  Initially  con- 
tained an  amendment  to  section  l(Kg)  of  the 
Act  regarding  authority  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  request  to  review  license  appli- 
cations where  there  was.  In  the  Depart- 
ment's Judgment,  a  clear  risk  of  diversion. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment clearly  made  such  review  contingent 
on  Commerce  Department  approval  in  each 
case  a  request  was  made,  substantial  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  arose  from  those 
who  object  to  review  of  licenses  by  the  De- 
fense D^NUtment  other  than  licenses  for 
exporU  to  oontroUed  countries.  In  the  end. 
the  need  for  the  amendment  was  removed 
by  the  decision  of  the  President  on  his  own 
Initiative  to  provide  for  Defense  Depart- 
ment review  of  license  applications  to  speci- 
fied countries  and  for  specUied  categories  of 
products,  subject  to  continuing  oversight  by 
the  National  Security  CoundL  As  a  result, 
the  President's  action  obviates  the  need  for 
the  legislative  change  originally  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  the  conference  substi- 
tute  contains   no   amendment   to  section 
l(Xg).  This  matter  may  be  raised   again 
should  the  need  arise,  and  both  House  and 
Senate  committees  of  Jiuisdiction  intend  to 
exercise  dose  oversight  with  reject  to  Im- 
plementation of  the  President's  initiative. 

AMXMDlIXirrs  TO  SBCnON  12— KNrOBCXMXirr 

Section  113  of  the  conference  substitute 
amends  section  12(a)  of  the  Act  regarding 
investigation  and  other  enforcement  au- 
thorities. The  Intent  of  these  amendments 
is  to  clarify  as  precisely  as  possible  in  statu- 
tory language  the  relationship  between  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  C^istoms 
Service  in  enforcing  the  Act.  Enforcement 
has  been  hampered  by  unresolved  questions 
about  the  nature  of  that  relationship  and 
the  inability  of  the  two  agendes  to  develop 
procedures  for  sharing  information  better 
to  assist  each  agency  in  ite  enforcement  re- 
sponsibilities. 

With  respect  to  overseas  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, the  conferees  intend  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  have  primary  enforcement  re- 
sponsibility, particularly  in  countries  where 
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the  Customs  Service  has  an  enforoesoent 
agreement  with  the  host  government.  The 
Commerce  Department's  overseas  enforce- 
ment role  is  limited  to  those  areas  dlsnimcd 
infra.  It  Is  Intended  that  inveatigations 
beyond  VA.  borders  of  allegations  of  wrong- 
doing should  be  Investigated  by  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  whether  or  not  a  licenae  has 
been  issued  or  persons  other  than  the  con- 
signee designated  by  a  license  are  involved. 
The  conf ereea  also  intend  that  the  Cus- 
toms Service  have  primary  responsIbOity  for 
enforcement  at  ports  of  entry  and  exit  from 
the  United  Statea.  WhDe  the  term  "porta  of 
entry  and  exit"  can  logically  and  properly 
be  construed  more  broadly  for  other  inir- 
poaes.  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  area 
within  the  United  States  where  the  Coal- 
men* Department  must  seek  the  concur- 
rence of  the  CmmXjotom  Service  in  m-der  to 
engage  in  export  enforcement  operations, 
the  conferees  intend  that  the  term  be  nar- 
rowly construed  so  as  to  apply  to  actual  bor- 
ders and  ports  of  entry  and  exit  from  the 
United  SUtes.  This  authority  is  in  additi<m 
to,  and  not  a  limitation  on,  any  other  au- 
thority by  Congress  and  recognised  by  the 
courts. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  the  Com- 
merce Department's  oveneas  enforcement 
activities  shaU  consist  of  alleged  boycott  vio- 
lation investlgaticms,  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  the  Act,  investigations  of  firms  prior  to 
the  Issuance  of  a  license  which  the  firm  has 
applied  for.  or  for  which  the  firm  Is  indicat- 
ed to  be  the  overseas  consignee,  and  post- 
shipment  verifications.  The  Departmmt  of 
Commerce  shaU  focus  lU  reqxmsibillty  for 
investigating  aUeged  domestic  violations  of 
the  Act  at  points  other  than  ports  and  bor- 
ders as  defined  above.  In  that  regard,  the 
conferees  expect  enforcement  officials  of 
the  Commerce  Department  to  utilize  pre-ll- 
cense  checks  and  investigations  to  identify 
possible  violations  before  controlled  items 
leave  the  country  and  to  prevent  issuance  of 
export  Ucenses  baaed  on  invaUd  informa- 
tion. As  part  of  that  authority,  the  Com- 
merce Department  should  also  actively 
engage  in  enforcement  activitiea  designed  to 
discover  and  deter  domestic  circumvention 
of  the  export  licensing  system.  The  exetdae 
by  the  Commerce  Deputment  of  enforce- 
ment authorities  at  ports  of  entry  and  exit 
requires  the  concurrence  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  or  a  person  designated  by 
the  C^mnmissioner.  After  a  license  is  issued, 
post-shipment  verifications  by  the  (Com- 
merce Department  should  be  suffident  to 
confirm  that  all  licenae  conditions  and  rep- 
resentations are.  In  fact,  being  fulfilled. 

Effective  enforcement  of  the  Act  will 
depend  on  doae  cooperation  between  the 
Customs  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Accordingly,  the  conferees 
intend  that  the  two  agendes  cooperate  with 
each  other  fully,  inrJtuUng  providing  each 
other  with  acoeas  to  information  necessary 
to  their  enforcement  efforts.  The  conferees 
Intend  these  amendments  to  the  Act  to 
foster  open  and  free  exchange  of  informa- 
tion among  the  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  so  that  the  activitiea  of  these 
agendes  complement  each  other  and 
achieve  more  effective  enforcement. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
12  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  officers  of  the 
(Customs  Service  are  authorised  to  omduct 
border  searches  In  connection  with  su«>ect- 
ed  Illegal  exports  of  goods  or  technology. 
This  smendment  U  In  addition  to.  and  not  a 
limitation  on,  the  authority  that  customs 
officers  already  have.  Although  two  United 
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states  circuit  courts  of  appeals  have  ^ecif  1- 
Mlly  held  that  Customs  officers  may  con- 
duct border  searchea,  it  U  not  dear  in  the 
r«n«lning  drculta.  See  United  Statet  v  Ai- 
touny.  829  FJd  830  (2nd  Cir.  1980);  l/ntted 
ffSff*  '  StDarovtki,  557  P.2d  40  (2nd  Cir 
1977).  592  P.2d  131  (2nd  Cir.  1979);  United 
State*  v.  Duncan.  693  P.2d  971  (9th  Cir 
1982);  United  States  v.  Stanley.  545  P.2d  861 
(9th  Cir.  1976).  One  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  darlfy  the  situation  for  the  re- 
maining circuits. 

The  language  as  provided  for  by  the  con- 
fernice  substitute  contains  spedfk:  author- 
ity for  arresu  without  a  warrant  In  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  This 
authority  is  in  addition  to  any  other  arrest 
authority  presently  given  to  Customs  offi- 
cers. Although  C^istoms  officers  currently 
mske  arresu  without  a  warrant  for  export 
violations,  as  weU  as  for  violations  of  other 
laws  delegated  to  the  Customs  Service  for 
enforcement  United  State*  v.  StoarovtkL 
557  F.2d  40  (2nd  Cir.  1977)  held  that  such 
arrests  were  to  be  determined  by  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  various  State  laws  since 
Cwigress  had  not  given  Customs  officers 
specific  Federal  arrest  authority  in  this 
•rea.  The  purpoae  of  this  amendment  is  to 
CTeate  uniformity  in  laws  governing  arresU 
related  to  export  violationa.  Having  to 
depertd  on  50  dif  f  erait  State  Uws  creates  in- 
effidency  and  confusion  in  this  area  of  im- 
portance to  national  security. 

The  conferees  expect  that  the  conference 
substitute  will  result  in  a  greater  number  of 
criminal  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the 
Act  However,  the  conferees  alao  wish  to  em- 
phaslae  that  the  Commerce  Department 
should  continue  to  bring  administrative  pro- 
ceedings seeking  to  impose  civil  penalties 
and  other  administrative  sancti<Nis.  In  this 
regard,  some  confusion  has  arisen  concern- 
ing the  time  limiu  for  initiating  adn^istra- 
tive  actions  and  on  bringing  actions  iVved- 
eral  court  to  collect  dvfl  penaltiea. 

The  Intent  of  the  committee  of  conference 
is  that  the  Commerce  Department  must 
bring  its  administrative  case  within  5  years 
from  the  date  the  violation  occurred.  There- 
after, if  it  Is  necessary  for  the  Oovemment 
to  seek  to  enforce  collection  of  the  dvfl  pen- 
alty, the  complaint  must  be  fOed  in  FMeral 
court  within  5  years  from  the  date  the  pen- 
alty was  due,  but  not  paid.  Any  other  inter- 
pretation would  tiave  the  Commerce  De- 
partment discover,  investigate,  prosecute, 
and  file  a  onnplalnt  In  VS.  District  (Court 
to  collect  the  poudty  Imposed,  but  not  paid, 
in  the  administrative  proceeding  all  within  5 
years  from  the  date  of  the  violation.  In 
many  instances,  particularly  those  involving 
well-hidden  diversions  through  foreign 
countries,  such  a  task  would  be  impossible. 

mroKT  oomaoL  aaacnoa 

The  conference  substitute  amends  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  provide  au- 
thority to  impose  national  security  import 
controls,  since  such  authority  belongs  more 
appropriately  in  trade  law  containing  other 
provisions  authorizing  import  restrictions 
for  national  security  reasons.  This  import 
control  authority,  under  rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  be  solely  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  In  the  House.  The  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  has  sssured  the 
conferees  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  that  he 
wUl  not  seek  repeal  of  the  authority  before 
there  has  been  a  fair  opportunity  to  assess 
actual  experience  In  Its  operation,  although 
the  subcommittee  may  wish  to  hold  over- 
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Bight  hearingi  at  auch  time  as  loumrt  con- 
trols are  actually  ImpoMd. 

Damtb  B.  Fabcbx. 

DomBohxbu 

DAMlilC*. 

HX.  BwiMW, 
ToitRoth, 

DOOBtAI  BlKKUIMU 

Solely     for    conaideratlon     of    sections 
llS<aX5)  and  114  of  the  House  amendment 
and  modifications  committed  to  conference: 
Prb  W.  Roonio,  Jr.. 
BnxHuQHis. 
Bnx  McCoixuM. 
Solely  for  consideration  of  sectlmi  126  and 
title  n  of  the  House  amendment  and  modifi- 
cations committed  to  conference: 
JOBM  D.  DnnsLL, 
AlSwipt. 
Jambs  T.  Bkotbiix. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Houee. 
JamkOuoi, 
JobkHbhiz. 
WnuAM  Paoxmut. 
Manaoen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


ANNOUIJCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEIAKER  PRO  TEUPOKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  desires  to  make  an  announce- 
ment. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement  between 
the  majority  and  minority  leadership, 
the  Chair  wiU  postvone  further  pro- 
ceedings on  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  1532,  as 
amended,  until  tomorrow,  as  the  first 
order  of  business. 


D  2320 

HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  TO  JAY 
PIERSON 

(Bfr.  COMBEST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  COMBEST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  ask  that  the  House  wish  Jay 
Plerson,  assistant  Republican  floor 
manager,  a  very  hi^jpy  38th  birthday. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  ON  TERRORISM 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  Americans  speak  with  one 
voice  in  supporting  our  President's  call 
for  the  immediate  release,  without 
conditions,  of  the  hostages  being  held 
by  the  Shlite  Moslems  in  Beirut.  We 
pray  his  efforts  will  bring  the  hostages 
home  very  soon. 

This  latest  hostage  incident  high- 
lights the  very  real  and  growing  prob- 
lem of  international  terrorism.  Of 
course  our  efforts  now  must  focus  on 
the  safe  return  of  these  latest  victims 
of  international  terrorism.  However, 
for  the  future,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  an  international  approach  be 
developed. 

Today,  along  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 


FAapzLL,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
privtions  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations,  Mr.  Obkt.  and  the  chair- 
nun  of  the  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 
Mr.,  MnnTA.  I  have  written  to  the 
President  urging  that  he  work  for  an 
international  convention  on  terrorism. 

At  our  letter  notes.  "The  time  is  ripe 
for  such  a  multilateral  convention. 
Th4  majority  of  civilised  nations  are 
reaty  to  band  together  to  combat  ter- 
ronm. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
thl«  point  in  the  Ricord  the  text  of 
our^jletter.  The  letter  follows: 

House  or  RKPiisKinATivn, 
Waahington,  DC.  June  i4, 19S5. 
Thej  Pkbsioiiit  or  thb  Uhrb)  Statss, 
ThelWhUe  Houae. 
Wa#liiwton.  DC 

Ma.  PaMMtaarr.  It  is  essential  that  a 
bold  effective  program  be  instituted  to  deal 
witli  the  crisis  of  terrorism. 

Ctrrently.  solutions  are  being  suggested 
in  aj  random  fashion— better  physical  securi- 
ty, preemptive  strikes,  diplomatic  moves, 
and' trade  embargoes,  to  mention  a  few.  But 
we  are  ladctng  a  coherent,  workable  plan 
thai  will  address  the  problem  international- 
ly. I 

Yet  an  international  approach  is  exactly 
what  is  needed  because  terrorism  is  an  inter- 
natf>nal  problem— innocent  citizens  of 
othtr  nations,  as  weU  as  Americans,  are 
being  murdered  and  taken  hostage. 

^e  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  request,  re- 

fiilly  but  urgently,  that  steps  be  taken 

Mediately  to  secure  adoption  of  an  Inter- 

inal  convention  on  terrorism.  The  cen- 

Piclple  of  such  an  agreement  would 
terrorist  acts— murder,  kidnaping 
^hem  against  civilians  and  non-com- 
-are  crimes  and  will  be  punished  as 

An  international  convention  against  ter- 
rorism could  carry  real  clout.  As  New  York 
Tintes  columnist  Flora  Lewis  has  stated  in 
support  of  such  a  convention:  "Any  country 
thai  refuses  to  sign  and  apply  the  rules 
woqld  brand  Itself  a  supporter  of  terrorism 
for  all  the  world  to  see  and  draw  conclusions 
about  air  transport,  tourism,  trade,  credit 
and  other  benefits  of  membership  in  the 
international  commimlty." 

ren  Iran  would  have  much  to  lose  should 
it  Infuse  to  sign  the  agreement.  Iran's  eco- 
nomic ties  with  Europe  have  almost  re- 
tuised  to  pre-revolutlonary  levels.  Japan 
and  West  Germany  are  among  Iran's  chief 
partners,  and  Iran  has  Initiated  con- 
tacts with  other  western  nations  and  with 
IsUtnlc  rivals  for  more  trade  and  communl- 
catlDn. 

Itie  n.S.  should  worlc  for  a  conventicm  on 
terrorism  through  the  European  Communi- 
ty ftnd  with  non-aligned  nations,  to  avoid 
tuitiing  the  agreement  into  a  pro  or  anti- 
American  statement.  The  object,  instead,  is 
to  be  pro  or  anti-terrorist,  and  to  focus  on 
puitishment  for  the  criminal  act,  not  the 
ideology  that  motivates  it. 

Ttie  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  multi-lateral 
convention.  The  majority  of  civilized  na- 
tioas  are  ready  to  band  together  to  combat 
tertorism. 

>fr.  President,  there  have  been  to  date  too 
mahy  hasty  statements  and  demands  for  ac- 
tioas  that  would  almost  surely  worsen  the 
crisis.  What  is  needed  is  the  establishment 
of  the  machinery  to  deal  with  a  world-wide 
pns>lem.  We  urge  you  to  move  forward  on 


the  promulgation  of  an  international  con- 
vention oa  terrorism. 
Sln<^rely, 
Dantfl  B.  Fascell.  Chairman,  Committee 
on  iforelgn  Affairs;  Norman  Y.  Mlneta. 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation. 
Ittee    on    Public    Worlu    and 
irtation;  David  R.  Obey.  Chair- 
Subcommittee  <m  Foreign  Oper- 
Commlttee  on  Appropriations; 
Edwards,  Chairman.  Subcommit- 
tee 6n  Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


L.  HRUSKA  LAW 
DEDICATED 

(Mr.  E)ADB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission 1  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks'  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
month,  the  Roman  L.  Hruska  Law 
Center  was  dedicated  in  Lincoln,  NE. 

It  is  sppropriate  that  this  center  is 
named  uter  one  of  Nebraska's  most 
respected  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants—a jgentleman  who  served  in  the 
Ck)ngre^  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Roman  HruslLa  was  elected  to  the 
House  ca  Representatives  in  1952  and 
to  the  Innate  in  1954  where  he  was 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Be  served  under  six  Presidents. 
Concurrent  with  this  membership  in 
the  Senate.  Senator  Hruska  served  on 
a  number  of  blue  ribbon  Presidential 
ions,  including  the  National 
ion  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
Violence,  the  National  Com- 
Reform  of  Federal  Crimi- 
and  the  National  Commis- 
>vision  of  the  Federal  Court 
System,  of  which  he  was 
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Senator  Hruska's  legislative  accom- 
plishments range  across  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  the  law— from  bail  reform  to 
drug  abuse,  from  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion to  legal  services  for  the  poor, 
from  Federal  prison  reform  to  appel- 
late review  of  sentencing. 

Among  the  landmark  legislation 
bearing  this  mark  are  the  CMminal  Jus- 
tice Acli  of  1964,  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
of  1966J  the  Organized  CMme  Control 
Act  of  i970.  and  a  massive  overhaul  of 
title  ISJof  the  Federal  Criminal  Code. 

The  Roman  L.  Hruslta  Law  Center 
will  stapd  as  a  tangible  memorial  to 
the  Senator's  important  contributions 
to  Ammcan  Jurisprudence.  At  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord.  I  would  like  to 
share  ^th  my  colleagues  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks  at  the  dedication,  along 
with  those  of  U.S.  Circuit  Judge 
Robert  jBork  who  speaks  eloquently  of 
the  Senator's  distiniguished  career. 
RniARKB  OP  Roman  L.  Hhuska,  Dedication 

or  Law  Ckmtkr.  Lincoui ,  NE,  Jukk  8, 1985 

In  1974,  a  "Pound  Re-Visited  Conference" 
was  held  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It  com- 
memorated the  70th  Anniversary  of  Roscoe 
Pound's  appearance  before  the  American 
Bar  Association  National  Convention. 


That  celebrated  legal  scholar  and  "true 
Nebraska  son  of  the  prairie"  delivered  a 
paper  on  that  occasion  in  1906,  entitled 
"The  Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction 
With  the  Administration  of  Justice." 

It  has  since  been  described  as  an  occasion 
on  which  there  was  delivered  to  the  law  pro- 
fession and  to  the  naUon.  the  first  truly 
comprehensive,  critical  analysis  of  American 
Justice  and  of  problems  that  had  accumulat- 
ed in  the  first  130  years  of  our  independ- 
ence. 

Pound's  1906  audience  gave  him  what  has 
been  described  as  a  "chilly  reception".  His 
critics  saw  him  as  "a  flaming  liberal  against 
the  legal  establishment",  and  many  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  members  of  that  day  in- 
terpreted it  as  a  disparagement  of  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  bar;  In  fact,  as  "an  attack 
upon  the  remedial  Jurisprudence  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Such  appraisals,  however,  were  not  only 
disproved,  but  totally  reversed  as  time  went 
on. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar  has  since 
stated  that  Pound's  address  was  almost  unl- 
versaUy  considered  to  be  the  most  influen- 
tial paper  ever  written  by  an  American  legal 
scholar. 

And  a  third  of  a  century  after  its  delivery. 
Dean  Potmd  was  honored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  with  presenUUon  of  its 
Gold  Medal  for  "conspicuous  service  in  the 
cause  of  American  Jurisprudence." 

In  1976  that  highly  controversial  lecture 
of  1906  was  the  moving  spirit  behind  the  or- 
ganization and  convening  of  a  National  Con- 
ference to  consider  ways  and  means  of  deal- 
ing with  "the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administration  of  the  law. ' 

That  was  the  Pound  Re-Visited  Confer- 
ence. 

That  1976  conference  was  called  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger.  It  was  in  fact  a 
"summons  to  the  legal  profession  to  raise  its 
sights  and  to  Join  in  an  across-the-board  re- 
examination and  re-constitution  of  Ameri- 
can Civil  and  criminal  Justice." 

The  Utle  of  Chief  Justice  Burger's  key- 
note address  was:  "Agenda  for  2000  AD.— A 
Need  for  Systematic  Anticipation." 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  title  sug- 
gests, not  that  the  Conference  should  con- 
sider reforms  that  might  be  brought  about 
"some  day"— but  that  an  "agenda  be  com- 
pleted by  2000  AJ>.'— not  to  be  started 
then. 

,  Prom  this  it  can  be  concluded  that  the 
need  for  action  is  considered  to  be  of  great 
urgency  and  of  highest  priority. 

Today's  occasion  U  neither  the  time  nor 
place  even  to  characterize  the  nature  and 
the  scope  of  the  shortcomings  and  ills  of  our 
present  system  of  Jurisprudence.  Much  less 
is  It  a  time  even  to  list  the  categories  of 
action  that  should  eventuate.  Instead,  it 
would  be  well  to  devote  some  consideration 
as  to  how  the  most  progress  can  be  made  to 
"complete  an  agenda  by  2000  A.D." 

To  whom  or  to  what  can  we  turn  with  the 
hope  of  meeting  and  overcoming  the  chal- 
lenge raised  by  the  Pound  Re-Visited  Con- 
ference of  1976?  Historically  and  logically  it 
has  been  the  legal  profession  Itself  which 
has  been  called  upon  to  carry  on. 

Our  profession  in  its  broadest  sense— law 
schools.  Jurists,  the  practitioners  and  Bar 
Associations— has  by  training  and  opportu- 
nity, a  special  obligation  to  analyze  the  pan- 
oply of  the  judicial  system's  operations;  to 
criticize  those  parts  which  are  working  well; 
and  to  Join  forces  to  fashion  and  put  into 
operation  such  supplemental  measures  as 
needed. 
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Such  voluntary  organixaUons  have  been  in 
existence  and  in  operation  for  well  over  a 
century.  In  the  early  years  some  of  them 
wore  not  partlculariy  effective,  and  in  some 
respects  were  not  expending  efforts  relevant 
to  the  objecU  of  their  charters.  Critldam  In 
those  formaUve  years  was  leveled  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  narrowly  vocational 
in  their  concerns;- unduly  pre-occupied 
with  the  advancement  and  protection  of  the 
prtvUeges  and  special  InteresU  of  lawyers. 

Later  on,  complaint  was  more  often  heard 
that  such  organlzaUons  neglected  bread  and 
butter  issues  of  special  urgency  to  the  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  and  that  the  legal  societies  di- 
rected too  much  of  their  energy  to  broader, 
somewhat  irrelevant  projects  to  improve  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  on  idealistic  levels. 

But  with  the  passage  of  time,  there  has 
been  a  converging  of  efforts  to  strike  a 
happy  medium  and  balance  in  the  spectrum 
of  programs.  Marked  Improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  formation  of  various  Sections, 
each  pursuing  a  different  branch  of  the  Uw; 
In  the  employment  of  professional  staffs;  in 
research  and  reports  thereon  in  areas  of 
pertinent  fields,  and  in  legal  publications. 

Also,  there  took  wide  and  firm  hold  on  the 
consciousness  of  the  membership,  the  real- 
ization that  the  test  of  soundness  of  their 
profession  and  of  the  Judicial  system  in  its 
entirely,  is  the  service  they  afford  to  the 
public 

There  is  a  keen  awareness  that  law  has  a 
fundamental  purpose  which  should  always 
be  uppermost  in  mind  and  action.  After  all, 
the  basic  purpose  of  law  is  to  provide  for  an 
orderly  and  harmonious  society— not  for  the 
purpose  of  Utigation.  UtigaUon  is  not  the 
fuUillment  of  Uw.  In  reaUty  it  is  more  the 
escape  valve  to  which  resort  Is  had  when 
there  Is  a  breakdown  in  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  law. 

While  the  law  provides  rules  and  proce- 
dures for  settlement  of  disputes  when  there 
is  such  a  breakdown,  the  legal  profession 
and  public  as  well  should  always  remember 
that  harmony  under  law  must  be  the  fimda- 
mental  principal  and  philosophy  under 
which  we  live. 

We  shall  be  administering  a  system  of  Jus- 
tice which  truly  deserves  that  name  if  we 
can  accommodate  disputes,  safeguard  indi- 
vidual rights,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
and  reinforce  harmony. 

THKNKBKASKA  BAK 

For  over  a  century  the  Nebraska  State 
Bar  Association  has  ijeen  functioning  with 
its  original  declared  objectives  as  guiding 
principles:  to  wit,  that  it  was  established  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  professional  in- 
tegrity among  its  members,  "•  •  •  and  to 
assist  in  the  Improvement  of  the  law  and 
the  due  administration  of  Justice  to  all  class- 
es of  society  without  distinction." 

That  pronouncement  was  made  in  1876 
when  72  bar  members  met  to  adopt  its  con- 
stitution. That  commitment  still  obtains. 

It  was  re-affirmed  upon  creation  of  the  in- 
tegrated bar  in  1937,  and  later  in  Supreme 
Court  Rules  in  1953.  and  in  the  Reorganiza- 
tion of  1970.  In  this  latter  document,  there 
were  added  to  the  original  declaration  Just 
cited,  the  following  words:  "•  •  •  all  to  the 
end  that  the  public  responsibilities  of  the 
legal  profession  may  be  more  effectively  dis- 
charged." 

The  Nebraska  Bar  is  performing  construc- 
tively and  soundly.  It  has  roimded  out  a 
table  of  organization  which  results  in  an  up- 
to-date  agenda  for  action;  it  is  modernized 
in  its  outlook;  it  has  assisted  in  the  forma- 
tion and  functioning  of  related  and  kindred 
enterprises  and  associated  affiliates. 
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It  has  inter-related  with  similar  organiza- 
tions, regional  and  national.  It  has  been  fa- 
vored by  a  steadfast,  devoted,  and  forward- 
looking  leadership.  It  has  been  doing  a  truly 
commendable  Job. 

An  old  adage,  however,  has  it  this  way:  A 
good  workman  can  do  a  good  Job  with  any 
Wnd  of  tools;  but  the  better  the  tools,  the 
better  the  Job. 

As  of  today,  better  tooU  are  being  fash- 
ioned. We  can  now  look  to  even  better  per- 
formance in  the  years  ahead  in  the  impor- 
tant roles  of  the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Amo- 
dation.  the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Foundation 
and  their  related  organizations. 

President  Brown  of  the  Bar  Association, 
and  President  Hamann  of  the  Bar  Founda- 
tion, you  and  your  feUow  ofHcers  and  com- 
mittees have  wrought  splendidly  to  bring 
about  today's  event.  The  loyalty  of  the 
members  of  the  bar,  has  been  well  demon- 
strated. 

Nebraska's  citizenry  has  every  right  to  t>e 
proud  and  grateful  for  this  institution 
which  will  contribute  much  to  iu  future 
well-being.  And  you  do  me  a  great— though 
underserved— honor  by  associating  my  name 
with  this  splendid  new  center.  Mrs.  Hruska 
and  I  are  truly  gratefuL  You  have  our  life- 
long appreciation. 

Rkmarks  of  Hoh.  RosnT  H.  Bosk.  V£.  Ca- 
cuTT  Judge,  District  of  Columbia  Cacxnr 
It  is  partlcuJarly  gratifying  to  speak  on 
this  occasion  because  I  not  only  admire 
Roman  Hruska  as  a  senator  and  as  a  lawyer, 
I  value  him  as  a  friend.  Indeeo,  my  wife  and 
I  regard  both  Roman  and  Victoria  as 
friends. 

It  is  also  always  a  keen  pleasure  to  partici- 
pate in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  SUte  of  Ne- 
braska, which  apparently  takes  place  to  a 
signUicant  extent  through  the  erection  of 
buildings  bearing  Senator  Hruska's  name.  A 
few  years  back  I  spoke  at  the  dedication  of 
part  of  the  Creighton  law  school  library 
named  after  Senator  Hruska.  In  between.  I 
am  informed,  there  was  a  dedication  in  Clay 
Center,  Nebraska  of  an  etwrmous  meat 
animal  research  center.  For  reasons  that 
have  not  been  disclosed,  but  may  be  obvious 
to  you,  I  was  not  asked  to  speak  at  that  one. 
But  we  met  today  to  dedicate  a  Law 
Center  and  to  honor  Roman  Hruska,  facts 
that  suggest  I  should  speak  about  the  Sola- 
tor's  relations  to  the  law,  a  subject  with 
which  I  am  somewhat  more  at  ease  than 
that  livestock. 

I  will  take  as  a  point  of  departure  some  re- 
marks made  the  other  day  by  another  good 
friend  of  the  Hruskas'.  Justice  William 
Rehnqulst.  What  I  particularly  like  about 
those  remarks  is  that  they  are  wrong.  It  Is 
not  often  I  disagree  with  Justice  Rehnqulst 
and  I  do  it  only  when  I  am  well  away  from 
Washington.  In  his  taU  he  lamented  the  de- 
cline of  the  lawyer-statesman  in  our  nation- 
al life.  The  JusUce  selected  eight  ideal  types 
of  the  lawyer-statesman— Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Alexander  Hamilton.  James  Madison. 
John  Marshall,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  William  H.  Seward,  and  Salmon 
P.  Chase.  The  Justice  went  on  to  say  that  it 
has  been  more  than  100  years  since  a 
lawyer-statesman  has  occupied  a  vital  posi- 
tion in  the  country's  government. 

That,  I  am  afraid,  will  come  as  quite  a 
shock  to  the  shades  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  Robert  A. 
Taf t.  Dean  Acheson,  and  more  than  a  few 
others. 

But  there  is  something  else  distinctly  odd 
about  Justice  Rehnquist's  list.  The  men  he 
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Mentlfled  m  the  great  Uwyer-stateamen  all 
ecnie  from  the  two  great  periods  of  convul- 
■lon  and  of  oonatltuUon-making  in  our  na- 
tlooal  life.  Such  times  set  off  men's  talents 
In  ways  that  calmer  times  do  not.  James 
Ifadtoon.  U  he  Uved  today,  would  not  be 
James  Madison  As  Justice  Holmes  said  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  at  least  a  large 
part  of  his  greatness  was  due  to  the  unique 
position  In  which  he  found  himself,  the  first 
expositor  of  our  Constitution,  the  greatest 
position  ever  occupied  by  a  Judge. 

The  lawyer-statesman  Is  still  a  person 
vital  and  essential  to  the  succens  of  our 
country,  and  I  say  to  you  that  the  man  we 
honor  today,  Roman  L.  Hruska,  has  been, 
and  remains  such  a  man. 

He  has  been  in  public  life,  locally  and 
then  nationally,  from  1M4  to  1976,  includ- 
ing four  terms  and  32  years  as  a  United 
States  Senator  from  this  state. 

But  that  Is  not  what  Is  lmp<Htant  What  is 
Important  Is  the  quality  of  that  service. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  Roman  Hruska's  re- 
tirement from  the  Senate,  Mike  Mansfield, 
no  mean  Judge  of  these  matters,  called  him 
one  of  the  great  senators. 

That  otaservaticm  is  worth  pausing  over 
for  a  moment.  It  is  not  sn  extravagant 
remark,  but  too  few  people  understand  the 
reality,  what  it  Is  to  be  a  legislator  of  real 
stature.  But  those  who  are  in  the  business, 
like  Senator  Mansfield,  those  who  have  to 
make  the  arduous  process  of  governing 
work,  those  men  and  women  know  where 
real  aooompUshmoit  lies.  It  lies  In  shaping 
legislation  and  influencing  actions  through 
patient,  never-ending.  eThawstlng  work.  The 
lawyw-statesman  in  the  Senate  must  under- 
stand both  the  profound  ideas  that  define 
us  as  Americans— ideas  of  Justice,  liberty, 
equality,  and  the  ruile  of  law— and  that 
person  must  also  have  the  knowledge  and 
the  strength.  Indeed  the  passion,  continu- 
ously to  translate  those  ideas  into  the  often 
dry,  hard  details  of  law.  As  has  been  truly 
said.  Ood  is  in  the  details. 

Roman  Hruska  Is  a  man  who  has  moved 
effectively  between  the  largest  ideas  of  oiur 
society  and  the  details  of  constitutional  law, 
antitrust  law,  and  criminal  law.  More  than 
that,  he  possessed  the  skills  of  a  poUtldan 
azxl  a  negotiator  that  were  essential  to  get 
his  ideas  accepted.  To  do  these  things  re- 
quires the  trust  and  the  admiration  of  your 
legislative  colleagues.  Roman  Hruska  cer- 
tainly had  that. 

If  you  read  the  tributes  other  senators 
paid  him  upon  his  retirement,  you  will  find 
over  and  over  again  words  like  courage,  luurd 
work,  patience,  honesty,  unfailing  courtesy, 
and  accomplishment.  I  must  aay  I  did  turn 
pale  when  I  came  to  one  encomium.  That 
senator  spoke  of  "the  best  'com-Hruska'  of 
them  alL"  There  are  limits,  even  In  these 
matters. 

It  is  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  that  in  a  Democratic  Senate  he  was  the 
only  Repuldlcan  to  be  glvm  a  subcommittee 
dudrmanship. 

But  is  also  the  measure  of  the  man  that, 
though  a  member  of  the  minority  party,  he 
left  his  stamp,  his  ideas  and  influence,  on  so 
much  legislation:  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1964:  the  BaQ  Reform  Act  of  ISM;  the 
Organised  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970;  and 
he  contributed  mightily  to  the  gigantic  re- 
vamping of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code.  He 
was  the  ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  his  detailed  knowledge  of 
law  and  his  fundamental  good  sense  gave 
him  Infliience  far  out  of  proportion  to  his 
party's  voting  strength. 

I  was  in  the  Department  of  Justice  during 
several  of  Roman  Hruska's  years  in  the 


Senate  |  and  I  can  tell  you  that  Senator 
Ebxiskaiwas  greatly  admired  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  reason  was  that  he  understood 
the  syAem  of  Justice  in  this  country,  that 
he  had  I  the  energy  and  intellect  to  improve 
it.  and  M>at  he  paid  attention  to  any  of  our 
reason^le  concerns. 

If   a^   this   were   not   enough.   Senator 
~  found  the  time  and  the  energy  to 

a  variety  of  presidential  commis- 
ludlng  the  National  Commission  on 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  the  Na- 
immission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence— you  may  not  think 
that  one  solved  the  problem  but  you  ought 
to  see  f  hat  things  would  be  like  without  the 
Commksion— and  the  National  Commission 
on  Re«ion  of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate 
Systen^  He  was  chairman  of  the  latter. 
These  frere  not  honorary  posts;  he  worked 
attheii. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  to  you  that 
Hruska's  record  is  perfect  in  every 
There  are  worrisome  aspects.  For 
It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
ipated  in  the  ocof irmatlon  of  over 
Judges.  But  I  read  the  record 
was  reassured.  It  says  he  partici- 
does  not  say  that  he  voted  for  the 
ion  of  over  500  federal  Judges. 
In  m^  reading  of  the  tributes  paid  Senator 
Hrusk^,  I  was  struck  by  one  constantly  re- 
cuiTint  theme.  And  that  theme  sums  up  the 
reasonil  came  here  to  be  with  you  today.  It 
Is  thiii  speaker  after  speaker  mentioned 
Ronuul  Hruska's  kindness  If  there  is  (me 
dominant  impression  of  the  Senator  that  I 
carry  pi  my  mind,  it  is  that— he  Is  a  kind 
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I  had  occasion  to  team  that  when  I  did 
not  even  know  him  except  as  a  name.  There 
was  a  time  some  years  sgo  whm  I  found 
myself  In  considerable  controversy.  The  de- 
tails ate  not  important,  but  I  was  brand  new 
to  Waahington.  knew  very  few  people,  and 
there  fid  not  seem  to  be  exactly  an  oveisup- 
ply  of|  friends  around.  I  went  before  the 
Senatd  Judiciary  Committee  and  I  was  svu>- 
porteq  warmly  throughout  by  a  senator  who 
a  name  to  me  at  that  point.  What 
what  hapiiened  after- 
started  to  leave  the  baOdtng  with 
'  when  a  young  man  ran  after  us  and 
Senator  Hruska  wanted  me  to 
came  up  in  a  moment  with  some  of 
>ple.  He  looked  around,  pulled  opm 
the  door  of  a  small  storage  room,  ushered 
me  inside,  and  closed  the  door,  leaving  the 
two  s^fs  standing  in  the  oorrtdor.  We  sat 
on  stiieks  of  cardboard  earUns  and  Roman 
Hruskk  spoke  words  of  personal  support  and 
enooufagement  that  were  very  Important  to 
me.  Itjwas  not  about  the  issue  or  about  poli- 
tics ct  about  any  of  the  things  that  ab- 
sorbed everybody  else  Just  then.  Instead,  it 
was  tile  sympathy  of  a  veteran  for  a  novloe, 
the  stfeiple  kindness  of  one  human  being  to 
another  on  a  personal  level  that  meant 
more  fo  me  than  any  political  support  could 
have. 

when  I  knew  that  Roman 
was  a  remarkable  man.  If  you  want 
to  knbw  what  a  man  is  really  like,  talk  to 
peoplf  who  were  his  subordinates.  I  have 
to  a  lot  of  people  who  worked  for 
>r  Hruska  over  the  years.  A  number  of 
them  are  in  Important  postttons  now,  but 
every  one  of  them  remembers  his  or  her 
service  with  the  Smator  ss  an  exciting, 
wondarfxil  time  and  speaks  of  him  with  an 
aff ecSon  so  deep  that  it  can  only  be  called 
love,  t  cannot  imagine  what  grei^r  tribute 
a  mad  could  want. 

I  s«w  the  Senator  after  that  episode  of 
course,  and  only  once  did  he  lead  me  gratu- 


itously Into  langer  and  without  a  word  of 
warning.  It  i  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit 
for  the  dedic  ition  at  Creighton.  Roman  and 
Victoria  dnmje  us  from  Omaha  to  Uncoln  to 
and  uau.  play  footbaU.  I  had 
Inkling  of  what  was  involved, 
being  used  to  Ivy  League  football  and  Ivy 
League  crowds— or  rather  the  lack  of  them. 
We  stopped  at  one  of  the  Senator's  friend's 
house  for  a  drink  before  the  game.  Sudden- 
ly. Just  before  it  was  time  to  go.  the  Hruskss 
and  the  ott^  couple  dashed  off  and  re- 
turned In  bright  red  clothes.  The  signifi- 
cance of  thajt  did  not  dawn  on  me  until  we 
shortly  foimd  ourselves  smldst  70.000 
screaming  and  fiercely  partisan  Nebraska 
fans  all  dressed  in  red  and  two  of  us  sitting 
there  In  blue.  It  was  an  anxious  time.  I  tried 
to  give  the  fnpression  I  was  there  to  scout 
VInce  Feragammo  for  the  N.FX. 

As  you  know,  a  lot  of  prominent  people  in 
government  Inever  go  home.  After  a  while, 
they  dont  l^w  where  home  Is.  But  Sena- 
tor and  Mrs]  Hruska  always  did.  As  soon  as 
he  laid  down  his  duties  in  the  Senate,  they 
headed  for  If etoaska.  We  all  know  about  Po- 
tomac Feverbut  until  you  know  the  Senator 
and  his  lady  you  have  never  se«i  a  really 
virulent  case  of  Platte  Fever.  Their  roots 
are  here  and  always  wHl  be.  After  all,  the 
Senator's  fa^ier,  Joseph,  came  to  this  coun- 
try over  lOOj  years  ago,  and  he  and  his  wife, 
Caroline,  somi  came  to  Omaha  to  raise  a 
family  of  «even  children.  The  child  we 
honor  toda^  made  the  old  CUch  name, 
Hruska,  a  part  of  Nebraska's  and  America's 
history.       | 

This  aft*noon  we  will  dedicate  the 
Roman  L.  wiska  Law  Center.  It  Is  an  insti- 
tution that  I  will  lead  in  improving  the  ad- 
mlnlstratloo  of  Justice  In  Nebraska  and. 
through  thf  Ideas  it  gmerates,  in  America, 
is  both  elegant  and  functional 
across  the  street  from  the 
1  and  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
for  the  work  that  will  be  car- 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
Law  Center  In  the  heart  of 
America  should  be  named  after  a  lawyer- 
statesman  whoee  heart  is  entirely  Amerlcsn. 
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IFTH         ANNIVERSARY 
INNING     OF    KOREAN 


(Mr.  PAjRRIS  uked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  aqd  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)] 

Mr.  PA&RIS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  today  is 
a  very  important  day  in  American  his- 
tory. On  ^une  35,  1950,  35  years  ago 
today,  thd  Korean  war  began.  The  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans  who  proudly  served 
in  that  war,  along  with  their  families 
and  friends,  will  more  than  likely  be 
reflecting  today  on  this  war  and  its 
effect  on  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  majori- 
ty of  Americans  will  probably  not  be 
thinking  about  this  group  of  5.7  mil- 
lion forgdtten  veterans  and  the  sacri- 
fices whleh  they  and  their  families 
made  for  their  country  and  the  ideals 
of  freedoBn  and  self-determination— 
the  ideala  which  form  the  foundation 
upon  whl^h  this  great  Nation  is  based. 
On  this  day,  it  is  particularly  impor- 
tant that  fwe  remember  the  more  than 
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54,000  Americans  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  this  war. 

It  Is  a  sad  state  of  affairs  Indeed.  Bfr. 
Speaker,  when,  after  35  years,  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  to  acknowl- 
edge and  commend  the  sacrifices  of 
these  Americans.  The  Korean  war  vet- 
erans are  the  only  ones  not  to  be  hon- 
ored with  a  memorial  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

On  May  22, 1  introduced  H.R.  2588.  a 
biU  authori^Uig  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  provide  for 
the  construction  of  an  appropriate  me- 
morial to  the  veterans  of  the  Korean 
war.  This  bill  has  received  strong,  bi- 
partisan support  here  in  the  House. 
Already,  more  than  125  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  to  cosponsor  the 
Korean  War  Veterans  Memorial  Act. 
Similar  success  is  being  enjoyed  by  my 
friend  in  the  other  Chamber,  Senator 
Bill  Asmstkohc,  who  introduced  a 
companion  bill  on  May  26. 

On  this  day,  marking  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war,  I  would  like  to  again 
share  with  you  the  words  of  one 
Korean  era  veteran  in  his  letter  to  me. 
His  name  is  Peter  Platamone  and  he  is 
from  Redondo  Beach,  CA.  His  com- 
ments, as  follows,  are  particularly  ap- 
propriate today: 

We  were  part  of  that  sUent  generattcm 
sandwiched  between  the  "Big  One"  (WWII) 
and  the  Vietnam  Conflict.  None-the-leas,  we 
served,  most  of  us  with  distinction  and  with 
honor  to  return  to  this  country  once  more, 
sUently  and  without  fanfare,  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  our  collective  lives. 

It  has  been  almost  33  years  since  I  re- 
turned home  from  Korea, ...  I  finally  real- 
ized something  had  been  left  unflnished. 
Tour  bill,  I  am  certain,  will  correct  that  in- 
equity, and  54.246  Americans  will  receive 
the  honor  they  should  have  received  30 
years  sgo. 

Mi.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Americans 
will  take  a  moment  today  to  reflect  on 
the  contribution  made  by  these  brave 
men  and  womm  who  served  our  great 
country.  Particularly,  those  54.000 
that  served  and  did  not  return. 

Thank  you. 
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FUNDING  FOR  UNFPA 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is 
apparent  that  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Smtth,  intends  to  resurrect 
his  amendment  of  last  year  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Activities  when 
the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SioTH  and  his  supporters  base 
their  stand  on  the  premise  that 
UNFPA  should  not  receive  UJS.  fund- 
ing because  it  is  supporting  reported 
coerced  abortion  in  China. 


Such  reports  are  shocking  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  appalled  by  even 
the  concept  of  forced  abortkm. 

But  there  are  two  important  facts 
that  must  be  addressed  here: 

No  U.8.  funds  are  used  by  UNFPA  in 
China;  and 

UNFPA  provides  only  1  percent  of 
the  total  funds  spent  by  China  each 
year  for  family  planning.  No  UNFPA 
funds  are  used  to  provide  any  direct 
family  planning  services  or  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  any  persons  involved  in  the 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  official  policy. 
UNFPA  refuses  to  support  projects 
which  involve  abortion  or  any  form  of 
coercion. 

The  UNFPA  projects  in  China  in- 
volve demographic  research  and  train- 
ing, maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices, contrac^tlve  develomient, 
family  planning  education  and  train- 
ing for  program  staff  and  managers. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  d«»f«»ni^tf^g  the 
coercive  activities  reportedly  taking 
place  in  China. 

But  I  will  defend  UNFPA  and  its 
many  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
more  than  100  developing  "tttlons 

UNFPA  activities  across  the  globe 
have  eased  suffering  and  misery  for 
millions  of  people. 

The  United  States  contributes  about 
one-third  of  UNFPA's  budget  and  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  withhold  these 
critically  important  funds. 

Given  that  China  Itself  spends  about 
$1  billion  annually  on  Its  family  plan- 
ning program  and  given  that  China  al- 
ready has  a  sophisticated  program  in 
place,  I  would  not  oppose  a  decision  by 
UNFPA  to  stop  providing  funds  to 
China  based  on  the  reports  of  coer- 
cion. 

But  I  wHl  oppose  efforts  to  eliminate 
U.S.  funds  for  UNFPA. 

Chtaia  doesn't  need  the  minimal 
amount  of  funds  It  receives  from 
UNFPA. 

The  $10  million  a  year  speai  by 
UNFPA  in  cnilna  could  be  better  used 
in  areas  of  real  need  such  as  sub- 
Sahara  Africa. 

The  Nations  of  sub-Sahara  Africa 
are  saddled  with  the  highest  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  world  and 
they  are  in  dire  need  of  additional  as- 
sistance to  establish  some  equilibrium 
between  population  growth  and  food 
production. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  my  colleagues  over  the  reports  of 
coercion,  but  we  cannot  overlook  the 
damage  we  wOl  cause  to  the  commend- 
able and  vital  efforts  by  UNFPA  to 
ease  our  global  population  pressures 
and  problems. 
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THE  LEAGUERS  OF  NEWARK 
HONOR  MARY  AND  REYNOLD 
BURCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodiho] 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization  in  my 
district  called  The  Leagu»s.  Inc.  Fbr 
four  decades  this  outstanding  group 
has  provided  guidance,  inspiration, 
and  leadership  to  the  young  people  of 
Newark.  This  Friday  night.  June  28, 
many  of  those  who  have  benefited  per- 
sonally from  The  Leaguers  will  hold  a 
dlm>er-dance  to  honor  the  two  people 
reqMinsible  for  the  organization's  suc- 
cess—Mary and  Reynold  Bureh. 

One  need  not  look  far  in  the  Newai^ 
area  to  find  the  evidence  of  The  Lea- 
guer's success.  The  Leaguers  Alumni 
Association,  which  is  sponsoring  the 
dinner-dance,  includes  some  of  the 
most  respected  and  esteemed  leaders 
in  our  cmnmunity.  Many  of  these  indi- 
viduals, who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  areas  of  business,  govem- 
moit.  education,  sdmoe.  law,  and  the 
arts,  attribute  their  achievements  di- 
rectly to  their  involvement  with  The 
Lesguers. 

The  objective  of  this  organlsatlan  is 
to  develop  a  spirit  of  ccnnmunity  coop- 
eraticm.  to  promote  stnmg  leadership 
and  civic  responsibility,  to  stimulate 
and  assist  beneficial,  sodal.  cultural 
and  education  activities,  to  provide 
guidance  in  vocational  education,  and 
to  motivate  the  community  towanl 
making  necessary  provision  for  its 
youth. 

Forty  years  ago,  a  group  of  young 
people  from  Newark— most  of  them 
blac^  and  low  income— sat  in  Mary 
Burch's  living  room  and  were  told  that 
they  should  set  the  highest  possible 
standards  for  themselves,  and  addl- 
Uonally.  they  were  told  to  beUeve  in 
themselves  strongly  «^migh  to  achieve 
their  goals.  They  were  encouraged  to 
grab  every  educational  (qnMMtunlty 
they  could  find.  And  they  were  in- 
spired to  strive  toward  personal  and 
professional  fulfillment.  In  a  time 
when  opportunities  were  limited  and 
role  models  were  few  for  these  young 
people,  Mary  Burch  gave  than  the 
principles  of  dvlc  responsibility  and 
leadership.  She  taught  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  themselves— and  to  be  re- 
sponsive toward  others. 

Her  husband.  Dr.  Rejmold  Bureh. 
took  his  earnings  from  a  successful 
medical  practice  and  invested  wisely— 
in  the  future  of  Newark's  youth.  To- 
gether they  set  about  turning  The 
Leaguers  into  an  established  civic  or- 
ganization, with  financial  support 
from  the  city's  business  commtmlty 
and  earning  a  proud  place  in  Newaric's 
history. 

Today,  The  Leaguers  continue  to 
grow,  expanding  into  a  new  facility  at 
731  Clinton  Ave.,  adjacent  to  the  origi- 
nal headquarters  at  750  CHlnton  Ave. 
Included  among  the  programs  that 
The    Leaguers    now    offer    are:    The  ' 
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ftfter-whool  progrmm;  the  social  ad- 
justment procram:  the  community 
services  to  families  procram;  summer 
day  camp;  the  life  skills  program;  the 
tutorial  program;  Weequahlc/Cltnton 
Hill  youth  program;  the  community 
development  project  and  the  Debu- 
tante Cotillion  Ball/leadership  acade- 
my; and  the  early  childhood  develop- 
ment center. 

Mr.  Spenkia.  as  one  who  has  known 
Reynold  and  Kary  Burch  for  many 
years,  I  am  proud  to  Join  with  their 
many  frimds  and  admirers  to  salute 
The  Leaguers  Aliunni  Association  on 
the  occasion  of  their  annual  dinner- 
dance.  The  most  important  reward 
these  two  medal  i>eople  can  possibly 
have  is  to  see  how  they  have  affected 
the  lives  of  so  many  young  people,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  now  the  leaders  of 
our  community.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  mention  those  people  in- 
volved in  the  alumni  ball,  begiiming 
with  William  H.  Blakely.  Jr.,  and  Alan 
Kane,  who  are  serving  as  cochairper- 
sons  of  this  event.  The  honorary  vice 
chairpersons  are  Orveal  Heal,  Mary 
Bridgeforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E. 
Felton,  Hon.  Mlllicent  Penwick, 
Robert  Franklin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam R.  GUes,  Arthur  S.  Ouida,  WQ- 
liam  Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald 
Hale,  Janice  E.  Jackson,  Everette  Jen- 
nings, Edward  J.  Lenihan,  Alan 
Lowenstein,  Esq.,  Bruno  A.  Mancuso. 
Hon.  Ronald  L.  Rice,  Warren  E. 
Smith.  Hon.  Larrie  W.  Stalks,  James 
V.  Walker,  Marshall  L.  Wolf.  Connie 
Woodruff,  and  Dr.  Zachary  Tamba. 

Marilyn  demons  is  the  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association;  the  first  vice 
president  is  Unzo  Jenkins,  and  the 
second  vice  president  is  Irma  Peoples. 
Other  officers  are:  Yvonne  Lowen,  re- 
cording secretary;  Ethel  Bartlett.  cor- 
responding secretary;  Ralph  Harris, 
treasurer,  James  Moore,  assistant 
treasurer,  OaU  Mendheim.  parliamen- 
tarian; Dr.  Robert  Spellman,  historian; 
Barbara  J.  Branch,  assistant  historian; 
and  alumni  members:  Amiri  Baraka. 
BCazine  Flagg  Brown,  Dr.  Richard 
Cotrice,  Mary  Ellen  Elam,  Lee  Fisher, 
Henry  Hay,  Barbara  Hampton,  James 
Harris.  Jan  Jackson,  John  Love,  Esq., 
Robert  Mobley,  Joyce  Moore,  Hon. 
Donald  Payne,  William  Payne,  Rita 
Peoples,  Sesser  Peoples,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Smith,  Arthur  Taylor, 
David  Travis,  and  Sidney  Travis. 

Again,  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  The  Leaguers,  Inc.,  and  to 
their  guiding  lights,  MaJey  and  Reyn- 
old Burch.* 


Journal  of  Thursday,  June  20.  rollcall 
No.  183  (a  quorum  call),  and  rollcall 
No.  i84  (on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Wtam  darif sing  specifications  of  core 
logistics  functions  subject  to  contract- 
ing-olit  limitations). 

Hatf  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  first, 
"present"  on  the  second,  and  "aye"  on 
the  last. 

It  was  my  responsibility  to  attend 
and  preside  over  a  black  lung  factfind- 
ing Rearing  in  my  West  Virginia  dis- 
trict ilast  Thursday  night,  and  I  was 
unable  to  be  in  Washington  on 
Fridttr.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Wise] 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WISE.  B«r.  Speaker,  during  the 
proceedings  of  last  Friday.  June  21.  I 
missed  rollcall  No.  182  (approving  the 


Personal  explanation 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preHous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemin  from  Florida  IMr.  Nklson]  Is 
reconized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mi.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, d*e  to  official  business  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  I  was  unable  to  be 
presait  to  cast  my  vote  on  rollcall  Nos. 
182  apid  184  on  Friday,  June  21,  1985. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
vote4  "aye"  on  i^proval  of  the  Jour- 
nal, Which  passed  by  a  vote  of  214  to 
124,  and  "aye"  on  the  DOD  amend- 
ment that  clarified  the  specification  of 
core  logistics  functions  subject  to  con- 
tracUng-out  limitations,  which  passed 
by  a  vote  of  353  to  ?.• 


SINGLE  EMPLOYER  PENSION 
PLAN  AMENDMENTS  ACTT  OF  1985 

(Mr.  CLAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extent  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mi  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
distidguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  [Mrs.  Rouksma]  and  I  are  in- 
troducing the  Single-Employer  Pen- 
sion iPlan  Amendments  Act  of  1985. 
The  bill  is  urgently  needed  to  put  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion ICPBGC],  the  agency  which  in- 
sured that  workers  get  their  private 
pensions  when  their  companies  are  in 
financial  difficulty,  back  on  a  sound  fi- 
nancial footing.  The  bill  would 
strenjgthen  the  PBGC  Program  in  two 
significant  ways:  by  rai^ng  the  insiu*- 
ancej  premium  for  single-employer 
planJ  from  the  current  $2.60  per  year 
per  lilan  participant  to  $8.50,  effective 
Janukry  1,  1986.  and  by  restructxiring 
the  Single-Employer  Insurance  Pro- 
gram! to  limit  access  to  PBGC  assist- 
ance only  to  those  cases  in  which 
workers'  pensions  are  Jeopardized  be- 
cause their  employers  are  in  genuine 
financial  difficulty.  No  changes  to  the 
multiemployer  termination  Insurance 
sj^te^  are  made  by  this  bill. 

\r  3  years  ago.  the  administration 

Congress  to  approve  a  single-em- 

premlum  increase.  The  business 

lunity  strongly  objected  to  the 

however,  unless  the  system 


was  refor^aed.  At  that  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  f  ermer  Congressman  John  Er- 
lenbom.  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management 
RelationsJ  the  late  Phillip  Biirton. 
agreed  to  jdefer  action  on  the  premium 
increase  Request  until  the  necessary 
reforms  were  developed  and  could  be 
simultaneously  enacted. 

Few  diQ>ute  the  need  for  reform. 
The  problem  is  deciding  what  type  of 
reform  is  necessary  and  how  to  bal- 
ance the  conflicting  interests  of  pro- 
viding st^ng  Federal  controls  to 
assure  th0  least  possible  risk  to  the 
PBGC  system  while  at  the  same  time 
permitting  private  sector  business  de- 
cisionmaking processes  to  proceed  un- 
disturbed.) For  nearly  4  years,  repre- 
sentatives of  big  and  small  business, 
organized:  labor,  and  the  administra- 
tion have  been  struggling  to  reconcile 
these  comipeting  interests  and  produce 
a  reform  package  that  all  could  sup- 
port,        j 

Last  yeir.  former  Congressman  Er- 
lenbom  sind  I  introduced  H.R.  3930, 
which  wsB  reported  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee OS  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions in  (Ictober  1983.  We  announced 
at  that  time  that  we  would  wait  to 
bring  oui^  bill  before  the  full  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  imtil  the 
Senate  acted.  We  were  not  convinced 
that  the  Senate  shared  our  commit- 
ment to  enacting  the  premium  in- 
crease an<^  the  reforms. 

By  the  time  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee finally  acted  last  summer,  the 
bill  it  reported  had  lost  the  support  of 
both  bud»ess  and  organized  labor. 

Since  cbngresswoman  Roukema  and 
I  are  committed  to  assuring  that  both 
the  preniium  increase  and  reform 
measures  are  enacted  this  year,  we  re- 
cently inktructed  the  subcommittee 
staff  to  wepare  legislation  addressing 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the 
concerns  '  that  all  parties  had  ex- 
pressed with  the  legislation  introduced 
in  the  last  Congress. 

Because  of  the  complicated  nature 
of  these  k>roposals  and  the  need  for 
consideration  of  some  of  the  proposed 
changes  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meai|s  as  well  as  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  we  are  today 
introducing  three  separate  bills.  Two 
wUl  be  Jomtly  referred;  one  will  be  re- 
ferred solely  to  the  Committee  on 
Educatlonand  Labor.  We  do  this  to  fa- 
cilitate consideration  of  these  propos- 
als in  light  of  extraordinarily  heavy 
schedule  that  our  colleagues  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  have  this  session. 

One  bill  authorizes  the  premium  in- 
crease only.  The  second  contains  both 
the  premium  increase  and  the  total 
reform  package,  Including  the  neces- 
sary confermlng  changes  to  the  Inter- 
nal Reveiiue  Code.  Both  these  bills 
will  be  Jointly  referred.  The  final  bill 
contains  {ERISA  changes  only,  and 
thus  matt  ers  solely  within  the  Jurlsdic- 
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^T   J      Committee  on  Education  waivers  would  only  apply  if  the  cumu-  the  reader,  are  not  necessarily  the 

and  Labor.  lative  total  of  aU  funding  waivera  ex-  same  In  all  thr^  intewiuTS^hm- 

We    have    tried    to    simplify    and  ceeded  $1  million.  In  thirtaae  a  fund-  ^^ -J^ -f^L5??J!!^ 

streamline  the  proposals  removing,  for  tog  waiver  request  could  not  be  grait-  ^^ST^^^SS^^S^^S^T?^;?!' 

the  most  part,  the  most  objectionable  ed  unless  oneof  the  foUowing  WMfurl  AM«i«Bmi  Act  or  HM<HJt.  28U) 

features  of  the  biU   tatroduced   last  nished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  <m«ai.  pouct  omktivm 

Congress.  To  accommodate  these  con-  ury:  evidence  that  a  bond  for  25  per-  ^*'  overaU  policy  objecUves  of  the  bill 

cerns,  we  had  to  restructure  the  bill.  cent  of  the  waived  amount  had  been  ^  JS  ^^T*^   '*?*   iMinteMnce   and 

Although    we    have    preserved    the  obtataed  or  a  certification  byPBOC  STJ^-Kn  •^Jr«npioy«  «*eflned  benefit 

basic  refomui  nronns<>ri  In  W  R    lO^n  Xw^t^  ^i-^  _«       i          V  ,  ^  '^»*-«-  plana,  while  at  the  aame  time  tncreaains  the 

Msic  reiorms  proposed  mH.R.  3930,  that  the  plan  was  adequately  secured  Ukelihood  that  workers  receive  t^iTDrom 

t^T  "^^r  T"  J",'''''*'*',^  .^"J  "^^^  '^'P^  ^  **>«  *»*'«*  amounts.  iaed  penaloXnefitirS  S^  tS^^iiS^ 

tively  seeking  toput  from  all  affected  Because  we  have  not  fully  decided  ed  pension  UabUlUes  are  transferred  onto 

"  ™_^*  which  approach  is  best  and  we  do  not  •**  termlnaUon  insurance  system  only  in 

First,  we  have  reluctantly  dropped  want  to  hold  up  consideration  of  the  *=*"*  °'  severe  business  hardship:  and  to  put 

from  this  bill  the  detailed  rules  gov-  legislation,  we  are  soliciting  comments  ^^*  termination  insurance  system  back  on  a 

eming  so-called  employer  contingent  on  these  two  approaches.  In  addition.  "?**"''  tawoA  basis  by  raising  the  slnde-em- 

llabiUty.  Although  we  remain  as  con-  we  would  welcome  any  other  altemT-  ™?i%„S!S,i'J^r™»"fK*?^  ^ 

emed  as  to  the  past  about  the  problem  tlves  for  addressing  this  problem.  We  ^^JSTrST^im^.!:^  ^  '^*  in»urji« 

of  pension  liabilities  which  result  from  are  seeking  action  whiSToonSiiuS  «'»*«»"«' "^"i'"  ««»«  p>*°  t*™lnation. 

a  corporate   sptooff   transaction,   we  to  recognize  that  funding  waivers  are  wmanoM 

have  dedded  to  address  this  problem  designed  to  provide  relief  to  cases  of  w      »  P«»n>o8e«  of  ciartty  and  consistency, 

through  a  general  grant  of  authority  bustoess   hardship  and   that  not  all  TOiaTlf*  .i*"**^  i^^**.""*^  ****  •""  "** 

to  the  PBGC  to  ignore  certato  corp<;  waivers  wiU  result  in«ldltSna?iLibil-  g*^ '»««""«  <»«*to«i »«  ««tion  4  oi  the 

rate  transactions  if  a  principal  purpose  ity  for  the  PBGC.  At  the  same  time, 

of  the  transaction  is  to  evade  liability  we    want    to    provide    a    reasonable  «,_.              •«»<"»»«« 

which  results  from  a  plan  termination,  amount  of  protection  for  the  plan,  and  r^'^^W^l^Y^.J^  beginning  after 

The  complexity  of  the  rules  we  pro-  ultimately  for  the  PBGC.  We  fully  S^^S^  tL'JL^l^n  ^SSti^**'^^^' 

po«jd  to  H.R  3930  and  the  confusion  totend  to  tocorporate  some  type  of  I  ^"bS  «.5?KSSpS?SS^erS*S 

which  rraulted  from  that  complexity  funding  waiver  proposal  when  the  bills  dltion.  the  proc^bTSSch  C«^S^nII« 

convtoced  us  to  try  another  approach,  are  mariced  up.  Immediately  following  »«iopt  any   future  premium  increaaesis 

We  would  appreciate  commentary  on  the  summary  of  the  Single-Employer  changed  from  a  concurrent  to  a  joint  resolu- 

the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1985  ^°^  procedure,  in  response  to  the  decision 

approach  we  are  proposing  and  the  are  two  alternative  drafts  of  legislative  "'  "**  ^■®-  S»«>««ne  Caart  in  Immigration 

need  to  develop  more  detaUed  rules  to  language:  the  finrt  incorporates  the  ^  «J^''/lSS!^^'ir*"A  ^^""^  *«' 

second,    we    have    temporarily    re-  the  second   the   bond   approach   de-  and  directed  to  study  the  Droc«Mb7wSS 

moved  from  the  bills  a  provison  de-  scribed  above.  Interested  parties  are  sing^^yer  S^^^JLtS^ 

signed  to  remedy  another  problem  to  asked  to  comment  specifically  on  these  under  TiUe  rv  of  ERISA.  Not  uter  than 

the  Ctirrent  law— the  granting  of  fund-  drafts.  two  years  after  date  of  enactment  of  this 

tog  waivers.  In  the  past,  many  plans  Although  I  believe  these  are  good  ^^-  '***  Advisory  CouncU  must  report  to 

which   terminated   without  assets   to  bills  on  the  whole,  I  have  no  illusions  Cons'*"  on  whether  any  leglalaUve  or  oper- 

pay  guaranteed  benefits  have  had  a  that  they  meet  aU  the  obJecUves  of  all  llJ?^.2l^?!!"/?°i!l?  **  ."»■*'*'"**  "''"• 

history  of  subtanUal  waived  funding  the  parties  who  have  been  wo^ins  <=fl  wt"  «>m1«*  «>' »»"yWu*i«  expert  in  thew 

s^^'j^z^^'^^'r^f^  hiu^^tSs'taue^^.o'^Lj^^SS:  s^rsn^m^o^^rSssr^^s 

liability  of  the  PBGC  upon  plan  termi-  If  each  of  us  could  write  with  a  dean  ^erai  pubUc  (section  5)^ 

nation.    As    we    understand    current  slate,  none  of  us  would  pen  these  pre-  Tmnii.TTni.n>«ntrT^»..»<^» ....... 

practices,  when  a  waiver  of  the  mini-  else  proposals.  But  the  lo^  we  dSS  Vi^^^^^Z^  '^"  " 

mum  funding  requirements  is  granted,  making  these  essential  changes,  the  r«^i„„.  i  t»,««.irh  o  „»  »k-  k.,,    --...^ 

o^S?if'lf::?r*t^7**1°'^,^-  rater  the  nnandal  presiiJSrSn  tSe  tht^^'orSl^XSeiS^mpKS 

quires  that  if  a  plan  terminates  before  insurance  system.  minaUons  mitlated^thelton  admi!^teL 

the  waived  amounts  are  fully  repaid.  We   tovlte   the   administration  and  tor.  nans  may  terminate  only  under  a 

those  amounts  become  a  debt  due  and  the  single-employer  pension  communi-  "standard  tennlnation"  (new  section  4041(b) 

owing  to  the  plan  at  the  time  of  termi-  ty  as  a  whole  to  work  with  us  to  refine  °'  ERISA  set  out  in  section  S  of  the  bill)  or 

nation.  The  PBGC  has  long  been  con-  these  bills.  We  have  identified  particu-  ^'°^'  *  "dlstreM  termlnaUon"  (new  section 

cemed  that  current  practice  does  not  lar  areas  of  concern  to  the  summary  ^^^^l  of  ERKA  set  out  in  section  »). 

provide  sufficient  protection  to  the  which   foUows.   We   totend   to   work  ^J^^"J^L!^^lJ!tZ'.r^^*°'.J^^ 

Plan  to  cases  to  which  the  contribution  quickly.  Enough  time  has  gonTby  !^  ^S  (kS'Si^  SSSomy^S^ 

^^'^^^''^''^'^U?^^^'i?^^J'A  "**  problems  are  well  known.  The  ^^  ^d^Sot  ta^lSi  to  .SaSe^ 

Last  Congress,  both  H.R.  3930  and  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Management  rent  law. 

the  Senate  biU  (S.   1227)  adopted  a  Relations  has  tentatively  scheduled  a  The  general  rules  which  apply  to  both  a 

similar  approach,  urged  by  the  PBGC,  hearing  on  these  bills  on  July  11  to  "tandard  and  distress  termination  appear  in 

Under  that  provision,  a  lien  for  the  room    2175    of    the   Raybum   House  °*^  lecUon  4041(a)  of  ERISA  (section  7  of 

waived  amounts  would  automatically  Office   Building   at    10   ajn.   Shortly  "*'  ^^^  '™*  require  prior  notice  to  affected 

arise  to  favor  of  the  plan.  The  PBGC  thereafter     the     subcommittee     will  f!^*,^tJ^fl!SS^.^^^J^^.*^  ^  "'^^' 

would    have    had    the    authority    to  markup  all  three  bills.  We  urge  all^  ^ S^^^tS^^^^^n^^Z 

S^rS^^'S^'LTn'^-rfHrT^V^'  fected  parties  to  rtiaretheir^SLnent.  ^^^^^ZI^SS^^L^^. 

collateral    perfection    of    that    claim  and  suggestions  with  us  as  soon  as  pos-  efit  Guaranty  Corporation  (PBOC)  are  noU- 

should  occur.  That  approach  raised  sible  so  that,  woridng  together,  we  fled  of  the  pendency  of  a  related  adjudlca^ 

some    serious    concerns    which    were  may  enact  this  urgently  needed  legis-  tory  proceeding  challenging  the  termination 

never  fully  resolved  to  our  satlsfac-  lation  this  year.  ^n*"  ERISA  section  404l(aK3)).  if  such  a 

tion.  The  following  summary  is  of  HJl  °°'***  *"  ™ce«'e<i.  ">e  p""  sdmlnlstrator  or 

RecenUy  we  have  developed  a  differ-  2811  which  contains  both  the  premi-  !?'„r^Sll?l"?*  !^  "^  ^^"^  ^!^^^? 

ent  approach  to  address  the  original  um   tocrease    and   the   total   reform  ?.».^  '*^J*"*L*'"*'r  «»«P«H»^the  terml- 

coTtcem    of    PBfV     TTnHer    fVi.t  T^  »llk^   oZli             ^           w.  f^ty*™  nation  pending  the  outcome  of  the  related 

cracem   oi    pboc.    Under   that   ap-  package.  Section  numbers,  which  have  proceeding,  or  proceed  with  the  termlna- 

proach,  new  rules  regarding  funding  been  tocluded  for  the  convenience  of  UoTifth;  tenSon  TitSeeK  to^X 
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idmlnlitntor  or  the  PBGC  (u  the  cmae  may 
be)  must  Uke  such  acttoiiB  (e«..  aesregatlnc 
the  UKts  and  matnflnlnK  plan  records)  aa 
may  be  appropriate  to  rectore  the  plan  if 
the  termination  were  ultimately  ordered  to 
be  undone  in  the  related  prooeedlnc. 
A.  Standard  termination 

This  type  of  termination  is  available  to  all 
oontrfbutinc  sponsors  regardleas  of  financial 
condition  and  does  not  require  PBGC  ap- 
provaL  Certain  procedural  requiranents 
must  be  met.  however,  and  certain  benefit 
obligations  to  employees  may  not  be  abro- 
■ated. 

Under  the  bill,  a  plan  may  only  close  out 
iU  affairs  when  it  has  sufficient  assets  to 
discharge  all  benefit  entitlements.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  overall  policy  goal  of 
the  biU  to  increase  the  likelihood  that  par- 
ticipants receive  their  full  promised  and 
earned  benefits. 

In  general,  benefit  entitlements  include 
only  those  boiefits  for  which  the  partici- 
pant or  beneficiary  has  satisfied  (as  of  the 
date  of  plan  termination)  all  eligibility  re- 
quirements under  the  plan.  For  Instance,  a 
disability  retirement  benefit  would  only  be 
considered  a  benefit  oitltlement  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  participant  if  the  par- 
ticipant was  disabled  and  satisfied  aU  other 
requirements  under  the  plan  (e.g..  age  and/ 
w  servloe)  tar  entitlement  as  of  the  date  the 
plan  terminated.  If  the  particUMmt  was  not 
disabled  as  of  that  date,  even  though  all 
other  requirements  bad  been  met.  the  dis- 
ability retiremoit  benefit  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a  benefit  entitlemoit.  Likewise,  in 
the  case  of  a  plan  which  provides  a  special 
plant  dosing  benefit,  that  benefit  would  not 
be  considered  a  benefit  entitlement  unless 
the  plant  closing  occured  prior  to  the  date 
of  plan  termination. 

R.  Diatraa  termination 
Consistent  with  the  overall  policy  goal  of 
the  bill  to  limit  access  to  the  termination  in- 
surance system  to  plans  of  companies  in 
genuine  financial  difficulty.  PBGC  would 
only  be  required  to  pay  guaranteed  benefits 
for  plans  who  meet  one  of  four  threshold 
tests  (new  section  4041(cX2XB)): 

1.  A  funding  waiver  has  been  granted  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  with  respect 
to  the  terminating  plan,  in  at  least  three  of 
the  five  plan  years  immediately  preceding 
the  proposed  termination  and.  with  respect 
to  each  plan  maintained  by  the  contributing 
sponsor  and  each  substantial  member  of  its 
controUed  group,  in  at  least  one  of  the  three 
prior  plan  years; 

2.  The  contributing  sponsor  and  each  sub- 
stantial member  of  its  controlled  group  has 
filed  a  peUtitm  (which  has  not  been  dis- 
missed or  converted  to  a  reorganisation  pro- 
ceeding) seeking  liquidation  under  federal 
or  state  bankruptcy  law. 

3.  The  contributing  sponsor  provides  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  the  FBCK;  that  unless  a 
distress  termination  is  granted,  the  sponsor 
and  each  substantial  member  of  its  con- 
trolled group  will  be  unable  to  pay  their 
debts  when  due  and  unable  to  continue  hi 
business. 

4.  With  respect  to  all  plans  of  the  contrib- 
uting sponsor  and  each  substantial  member 
of  its  controlled  group,  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing pension  coverage  have  become  unrea- 
sonably burdensome,  solely  as  a  result  of  a 
decline  in  the  covered  workforce.  A  contrib- 
uting sponsor  would  have  to  dononstrate 
this  burdensomeness  by  showing  that  both 
the  contribution-wage  ratio  and  the  contri- 
bution-income ratio  for  the  plan  year  in 
which  the  termination  occurs  is  at  least 
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purposes  of  these  tests,  a  substantial 
mei^ber  of  a  controUed  group  is  a  person 
wh<ae  assets  comprise  6%  or  more  of  the 
tota  assets  of  the  controlled  group. 

Oi  loe  one  of  these  tests  is  met.  the  prooe- 
dun  I  followed  by  the  FBOC  to  effectuate 
the  termination  is  intended  to  be  genoally 
the  nme  as  current  law.  Determinations  of 
sufficiency  and  net  worth  must  be  made 
bef^  any  distress  termination  is  complete. 
TKaMniATiom  it  the  ooaroRATioR 

Tl  le  PBOC's  authority  to  terminate  a  plan 
invc  luntarily  under  section  4042  is  generally 
unctianged. 

UABIUTT  POUOWUro  PUUI  TniOXATIOIl 

Ottce  a  plan  has  bem  terminated  in  a  dis- 
tresl  termination  (under  new  section  4<Ml(c) 
of  tRISA)  or  by  the  PBGC  under  its  own 
autiority  (section  4042),  persons  may  be 
liable  to  the  PBGC  and.  in  certain  in- 
Btailces.  to  partidpanU  and  beneficiaries. 
Thdt  liability  is  described  in  secUon  4062  of 
X3193A  (section  11  of  the  bill).  Those  who 
are  liable  (each  ctmtributing  sponsor  and  all 
mei^bers  of  their  controlled  groups)  are 
identified  in  subsection  (a)  of  section  4002. 
The  amount  of  liability  to  PBGC  and  par- 
ticipants is  set  forth  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  i^espectively. 

A.  LiabUitv  to  PBGC 

Tke  contributing  sponsors  and  all  ntem- 
ber^  of  their  controlled  groups  are  generally 
for  the  full  underfunding  of  the  plan 
respect  to  guaranted  benefits.  In  addi- 
such  persons  are  liable  for  any  "fund- 
ishortage"  (as  defined  in  new  section 
4062(dXl)  of  E3U8A)  which  Includes  out- 
8taf|r1ing  amounts  of  waived  funding.  Pay- 
ment in  fiai  of  this  liability  Is  due  as  of  the 
date  of  termination,  except  if  the  total  11- 
abiltty  exceeds  30%  of  the  collecUve  net 
worths  of  aU  liable  parties.  In  that  case,  the 
excoss  of  liability  over  and  above  the  30% 
I  be  paid  under  the  prof  Ita  schedule. 

Its  under  the  profits  schedule  are 
for  a  period  of  ten  liability  payment 
I  f  oUowtaig  the  year  in  which  the  plan  is 
'If  any  UaUe  penon  has  no  prof • 
iU  tn  any  of  the  liability  paymont  years. 
1  no  payments  to  the  PBGC  are  required 
for  piat  year.  The  amount  of  each  payment 
is  lltnited  to  10%  of  the  pretax  profiU  of  all 
liable  persons.  Of  coune,  liability  to  contin- 
ue to  make  paymento  under  the  profiU 
schedule  is  extlnguiahed  at  the  earlier  of 
the  completion  of  the  ten-llabUlty-payment- 
yeat  period  or  when  payment  in  full  of  the 
liability  to  the  PBGC  U  made. 

B.  LialMity  to  parMcipant*  and 
henefieiariea 

If^  as  of  the  date  of  termination,  there  is 
an  outstanding  amount  of  benefit  entitle- 
ments under  the  plan  (aa  defined  in  new  sec- 
Uoq  4001(aX10)),  contributins  sponsor*  and 
all  members  of  their  controlled  group  who 
are  liable  under  section  4062(a)  have  an  ad- 
ditional liability  to  partidpanU  and  benefi- 
daifea.  Such  persons  are  required  to  con- 
tribute to  a  trust  administered  by  a  trustee, 
whdse  duUes  and  responsibilities  are  de- 
tail^ in  new  ERISA  section  4040. 

Cantributions  to  the  section  4049  trustee 
are  Umited  to  5%  of  pretax  profits  calculat- 
ed ipA  payable  in  the  same  fashion  as  llabQ- 
Ity  to  the  PBGC  under  the  profiU  schedule 
described  above.  Of  course,  it  is  possible 
that  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  termina- 
tion, would  have  no  additional  liability  to 
the  PBGC  because  asseU  have  been  suffi- 
dent  to  pay  guaranteed  benefits,  may  still 


ity  to  partidpanU  and  benefid- 
section  4062(0. 

would  require  the  section  4049 
the  actuarial  Information  pro- 
e  PBGC  by  the  liable  parUes,  to 
that  total  amount  of  unpaid  ben- 
[emenU  for  each  participant  and 
which  will  not  be  paid  either  by 
as  guaranteed  benefiU  or  by  the 
termination.  Each  year,  as  pay- 
le  into  the  trust,  the  secUon  4049 
pay  the  amounU  out  (on  a  pro 
if  necessary)  in  order  to  reduce 
-outstanding  amount  for  each  par- 
ticipant ^id  beneficiary.  These  i>aymenU 
are  desigiied  to  pay  whenever  possible  the 
difference  between  vested  and  guaranteed 
benefits. 

-The  requirement  to  contribute  to  the 
trust  is  lliilted  in  duration  to  a  period  of  ten 
liability  payment  years  after  the  year  in 
which  th4  plan  terminated  or.  if  earlier,  the 
year  in  which  all  liability  to  partidpanU 
and  beneficiaries  is  extinguished.  Of  course, 
the  sectlan  4049  trustee  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  set  up  the  trust  untU  the  first  li- 
ability pstonent  year  in  which  contributions 
must  be  knade  under  the  profiU  schedtde. 
therefore;  if  no  liable  person  has  profiU 
until,  for  exanu>le.  the  fifth  liability  pay- 
ment yesr.  no  trust  need  be  established  to 
receive  tl^  contributions  until  that  time. 
I  KKFoacmxiiT 

Section[14  of  the  bill  contains  the  enforee- 
ment  provisions.  The  bill  adds  a  new  section 
4070  to  ERISA  in  which  is  consolidated  all 
righU  of  I  contributing  sponsors,  or  partid- 
pants,  anfl  of  others  to  enforce  certain  Title 
IV  provisions. 

XPracnVBDATS 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  generally  ef- 
fective 01^  the  date  of  enactment. 

tALTOUIATIVK  No.  1 
N  Df  rAVOR  or  SDiGIX-EMPLOYEB 
PLAN  AU8ING  nOM  GRAMTIN6  OP 
WAIVKB  OP  MOnmil  PUNDING 
8TANDABD  OR  EXTKN8ION  OP  AMOR- 
TIZATION PKRIOD. 
nmAL.— Part  3  of  subUtle  D  of 
title  IV  (4s  designated  by  section  111  of  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
4094  (as  to  designated)  (29  n.S.C.  1368)  the 
following!  new  section: 
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"UD    XHi  PAVOB    OP    SnniLB-nCPLOTn    PIJUI 

AKunral  PROM  OBAimxo  OP  WAivxR  OP  Man- 

MUM  PQirnxO  STAHSASS  OR  KXTSKSIOR   OP 
AMORniATIOH  PBRIOD 

"Sk.    I.  (a)  Trxaimkht  op  Waivsd  Pdiid- 

DTO   DRPICUHCIXS   AND   DiCRXASIS   HI    MlHI- 

MUM  PnfDnro  Stamdars  as  Dxbt  Dux  ard 
OwxHO  Td  TBI  Plan.— 

"(1)  GifiRRAL  Ruu.— In  any  case  in  which 
a  waiver  or  extension  is  granted  (on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section) 
with  re4>ect  to  a  single-employer  plan 
under  seQUon  303  or  304  of  this  Act  and  sec- 
tion 412  (d)  or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  [1954.  the  amount  of  the  waived 
funding  4efidency  arising  from  the  waiver 
(lndu(Ung  interest)  and  the  amount  of  the 
decrease  px  the  nitnimiiiTi  funding  standard 
arising  faom  the  extension  (Induding  inter- 
est) shal  be  considered  a  debt  due  and 
owing  tojthe  plan  by  the  contributing  spon- 
sors of  the  plan  and  the  members  of  their 
controlled  groups  (hereafter  in  this  secUon 
as  the  'debtors'). 

AHS  SXTKHSIOHS  ROT  CORSIS- 

tORB  OP  CRXOrr  por  ckrtair  pur- 

>twithstanding  paragraph  (1).   a 

I  extension  referred  to  in  paragraph 

>t  be  considered  an  extension  of 


credit  for  purposes  of  sections  406  and  407 
of  this  Act  or  section  4075  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054. 

"(b)  ESTABUaBMRRT  OP  Lmi.— 

"(1)  IR  oRRXRAi — A  lien  securing  the  debt 
deacribed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  arise  in 
favor  of  the  plan  on  the  date  of  the  waiver 
or  extension  granted  with  reapect  to  the 
plan.  The  lim  shaU  be  on  aU  property  and 
righU  to  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
of  each  debtor. 

"(2)  DuRATioR  OP  uxR.— Except  as  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (d).  the  lien  impoaed  by 
paragraph  (1)  shaU  continue  untU— 

"(A)  the  amount  on  which  the  lien  is 
based  U  paid  to  the  plan  in  full,  or 

"(B)  the  plan  obtains  an  Interest  in  prop- 
erty which  the  corporation  determines  is 
suf  f  Ident  to  secure  such  amount. 

"(3)  Priority  op  urr.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  under  this  section,  the  priori- 
ty of  a  lien  imposed  under  paragraph  (1) 
Bhall  be  determined  In  the  same  manner  as 
under  section  6323  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4  with  refi)ect  to  liens  thereun- 
der. Such  section  6323  shall  be  v>plied  for 
purposes  of  this  section  by  disregarding  sub- 
section (gX4)  and  by  substituting— 

"(A)  -lien  imposed  by  secUon  4095(a)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Seciulty 
Act  of  1074'  for  'lien  imposed  by  secUon 
6321'  each  place  it  vpean  in  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (CXI),  (CX4XB),  (d),  (e),  and  (hX5): 

"(B)  -as  directed  by  the  corporation'  for 
•by  the  Secretary'  in  subsection  (a); 

"(C)  'the  payment  of  the  amount  on 
which  the  lien  is  based'  for  'the  collection  of 
any  tax  under  this  titie'  in  subsection  (bX3); 

"(D)  'a  debtor  whose  property  is  subject  to 
the  lien'  for  'the  taxpayer"  in  subsectitms 
(bX8).  (CX2XAX1)  (the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears), (CX2XAXU).  (CX2XB),  (cX4XB),  and 
(CX4XC)  (in  the  matter  preceding  clause 

"(E)  'such  debtor"  for  'the  taxpayer*  in 
subsections  (cX2XAXi)  (the  second  place  it 
appears)  and  (cX4XCXii): 

"(F)  'payment  of  the  loan  value  of  the 
amount  on  which  the  Uen  is  based  is  m^H^. 
to  the  sintfe/employer  plan'  for  'satisfac- 
tion of  a  levey  pursuant  to  section  6332(b)' 
in  subsection  (bXOXC); 

"(G)  'the  corporation'  for  'the  Secretary' 
in  subsection  (bX9XC); 

"(H)  'section  409S(a)  Uen'  for  'tax  Uen' 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsections  (cXl). 
(CX2XA).  (CX2XB).  (cX3XBXUi),  (CX4KB), 
(d).  and  (hXS):  and 

"(I)  'the  date  tm  which  the  Uen  is  first 
filed'  for  'the  date  of  the  assessment  of  the 
tax'  in  subsection  (gXSXA) 

"(4)  Afpucatior  op  barkruptct  provi- 
siORS.— In  any  case  imder  titie  11,  United 
States  Code,  any  Uen  imposed  under  this 
subsection  and  perfected  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  545(2)  of  such  titie  shaU  be 
treated  as  securing  an  allowed  claim  under 
section  506  of  such  titie,  subject  only  to  the 
Umltations  imposed  by  section  6323  of  the 
Internal  Revmue  Code  of  1954.  Any  h«ii.| 
for  the  unpaid  amount  of  waived  funding 
deficiendes  arising  from  waivers  or  the 
unpaid  amount  of  decreases  in  the  mimi- 
mum  funding  standard  arising  from  exten- 
sions for  which  Uens  have  not  been  perfect- 
ed ShaU  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
claim  for  a  tax  on  income  having  priority 
under  section  507(aX6)  of  such  titie.  In  the 
case  of  any  insolvency  proceeding  (other 
than  a  case  under  such  titie  11),  any  Uen  im- 
posed under  this  subsection  shaU  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  section  3713  of  titie  31 
United  States  Ck>de.  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  Uen  securing  a  debt  due  and  owing  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  which  such  section  appUes. 
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"(5)  IteATMBRT  AS  JUDOMIRT  LIBR  ARISIRa 

AT  TIMS  op  piuRo  OP  Roncx.— For  purposes 
of  applying  section  6323(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  determine  the  prl- 
<Mlty  among  the  Uen  Imposed  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Uen  imposed  by  section  40M 
of  this  Act,  and  a  Federal  tax  Uen.  fH>h  lien 
ShaU  be  treated  as  a  judgment  Uen  arising 
as  of  the  time  notice  of  such  Uen  is  filed. 

"(c)  Spbcial  Rou  por  CoMPoam  Sdnu- 
Emplotb  Plars.— 

"(1)  IR  oonRAi — In  the  case  of  a  Uen  aris- 
ing under  subsection  (b)  with  reject  to  a 
oompoaite  single-employer  plan,  the  amount 
of  the  waived  funding  defideney  ariaing 
from  the  waiver  described  in  subsection 
(axi)  (plus  interest)  or  the  amount  of  de- 
crease in  the  mtniwiiiwi  fumung  standard 
arising  from  the  extension  described  tn  such 
subsection  (aXI)  (plus  interest)  whteh  Is  se- 
cured by  the  Uen  on  the  property  of  each 
contributing  sponsor  and  aU  membas  of 
such  qmnsor's  controUed  group  shall  be  the 
fuU  smount  of  such  waived  funding  defi- 
deney (plus  interest)  or  decrease  in  mini- 
mum funding  standard  (plus  Interest),  mul- 
tipUed  by  a  fraction— 

"(A)  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  required  under 
the  plan  from  such  contributing  sponsor  for 
the  plan  year  for  whfch  the  waiver  or  exten- 
sion is  granted,  and 

"(B)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
smount  of  the  total  contributions  required 
under  the  plan  from  aU  contributing  spon- 
sors for  the  plan  year  for  which  the  waiver 
or  extension  is  granted. 

"(2)    COMPOSm    SmCLS-BIPLOTKR    PLAR. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'composite  single-employer  plan'  means  a 
single-employer  plan  of  whldi  there  are  two 
or  more  contributing  sponsors,  not  aU  of 
whom  are  within  the  same  controlled  group. 

"(d)  ^BPacnoR  ard  piuRa.— The  plan  ad- 
ministrator ShaU  perfect,  and  file  notice  of 
a  Uen  imposed  by  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  plan  <mly  to  the  extent  directed  to  do 
so  by  the  corporation.  The  corporation  may 
direct  such  pof  ection  and  fillnc  only  If — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  outstanding  amount  of 
waived  funding  deftdendes  and  «to^TPasw  in 
the  minimum  funding  standard  with  reject 
to  the  plan  arising  from  walveia  and  exten- 
•iMMdescribed  In  subsection  (aXl)  exeee<h 
$80,000.  or 

"(2)  the  amount  of  unfunded  nonforfeit- 
able benefiU  under  the  plan  exceeds 
$500,000. 

"(e)  EARtT  RBjan  op  LiBi.-Hotwlth- 
atanding  subsection  (bX2),  a  Uen  hnpnanrt  by 
this  section  shall  be  released  at  such  time, 
to  su^cactent.  and  under  such  ««~*Wimi  as 
the  corporation  determines  necessary  to 
ensure  that  the  intereaU  of  the  plan  partid- 
panU and  benefldartes  and  of  the  corpora- 
tion are  adequately  protected. 

"(f)  PBtPWnOR  ARB  RUBO  BT  TBI  OORPO- 

RATiOR  irpoR  Faxlurs  OP  Plar  Abmirxsira- 
TOR.-In  any  eaae  in  which  the  oorpoimtlon 
dlrecu  a  plan  administrator  to  perfect  and 
fUe  a  Uen  in  aooordanoe  with  sutaseetloD  (c) 
and  such  plan  administrator  f*n«  to  do  so 
the  corporation  may  in  IU  discretion,  per- 
fect and  file  such  Uen  on  behalf  of  the  plan. 

"(g)  RxBPORsnzuTr  por  Cons.— Any 
cosU  Incurred  In  the  perfection,  filing,  and 
release  of  a  Uen  impoaed  by  this  section 
ShaU  be  paid  by  the  debtora 

"(h)  RaauxxxMBn  to  PRovn«  Irporma- 
noR.— The  debtors  shaU  provide  the  corpo- 
ration with  such  information  as  the  corpo- 
ration considers  neoeasary  to  perform  iU  re- 
sponslbUities  under  this  section.". 

(b)  CORPORMIRO  AMXRSMKRTS.— 
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(1)  Section  303(d)  (29  VA.C.  10003(d»  to 


"(1)"  before  "For  oone- 


(A)  by  inserting 
spending":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  provisiau  relating  to  liens  in 
^J^**L  ?^  «tatfe-«nployer  irians  coveted  by 
the  title  rv  of  this  Act  arWng  titxn  granting 
of  waivers  of  the  mtnfawim.  funding  stand- 
ard, see  section  4095  of  this  AcL" 

(2)  Section  304  (29  VAC.  1004)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  oUow- 
inc  new  subsection: 

"(c)  For  provisions  relatina>to  u^  in 
l^V^of '^otH^-'B'S'iorer  plans  eo^5  by 

title  IV  of  this  Act  arising  from  the  granting 
of  extensions  under  ■"hfrtign  (a), 
tlon  4095  of  the  Act". 


Altxrrativb  No.  2 


8CC 


ncutmr  por  waivbs  op  HiNonjM 
punnng    ctahdaid    and    EmN. 

Mom  OP  AMOBTOATMN  PDHOD. 

(a)  IR  Grrxrai — Subtitle  D  of  title  IV  is 
UMnded  by  adding  after  section  4068  (30 
U.8.C.  1368)  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SCUUaiTY  POR  WATVXRS  OP  MIRIMUM  PUROIRO 
STARSARD  ard  RXTBmORS  OP  AMORnXATIOR 
P^OD 

"Sk.  .  (a)  Ir  GRR^tAL.— If.  after  any 
waiver  of  the  mtnimmw  funding  standaitk 
granted  with  respect  to  the  plan  under  sec- 
tion 303  of  this  Act  or  section  4ia(d)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  or  any  ex- 
tension of  an  amortteatlon  period  granted 
with  respect  to  the  plan  under  section  304 
of  this  Act  or  section  413(e)  of  such  Code, 
the  sum  of — 

"(1)  aU  waived  funding  AfttMrnni^i^  aristng 
from  watvers  (If  any)  granted  with  reapect 
to  the  plan  under  such  sections  303  sad 
412(d)  before,  on.  or  after  the  date  of  the 
oiactment  of  the  Slngle-E&ipk>yer  Penslan 
Plan  AmendmenU  Act  of  1985,  and 

"(2)  aU  reductions  tn  the  amortisation 
charge  arising  from  extenatons  granted  with 
respect  to  the  plan  under  sudi  tfntlons  304 
and  412(e)  before,  on,  or  after  such  date, 
would  equal  or  exceed  91,000,000.  aocQit- 
anoe  by  the  plan  sponsor  of  any  such  waiver 
or  extension  without  having  obtained  ade- 
quate security  shaU  be  treated  as  a  breadi 
of  a  fiduciary  duty  by  the  plan  sponsor 
under  part  4  of  subtitle  B  of  title  L 

"(b)  Adbquatk  ai.'iiMiT*  — A^ffiqmff  secu- 
rity described  in  this  subsection  oonsisU 
of— 

"(1)  a  bond  covering  a  contributing  spon- 
sor of  the  plan  as  provided  in  subsection  (c). 
or 

"(2)  a  written  contract,  to  which  the  plan. 
aU  contributing  sponsors  of  the  plan  and 
members  of  their  controlled  groupa.  and  the 
corporation  are  partlea.  setting  forth  the 
terms  prescribed  in  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  BoRDiRo  RaQunxMBRTa.— A  omtribut- 
ing  sponsor  of  a  plan  is  bonded  as  provided 
in  this  subsecticm  If — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  the  bond  Is  not  leas 
than  25  percent  of  the  sum  described  in  sub- 
section (a), 

"(2)  the  bond  provides  protectl(m  to  the 
plan  against  inabiUty  of  the  contributtiw 
wpaaaoT  to  make  the  plan  whole  for  the 
amount  of  the  waived  funding  defideney 
arising  from  the  waiver  or  the  reducti<m  In 
the  amortization  charged  arising  from  the 
extension. 

"(8)  the  bond  has  as  surety  thereon  a  cor- 
porate surety  company  which  Is  an  accepta- 
ble surety  on  Federal  bonds  under  authority 
granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treanuy 
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punuant  to  aectlons  6  through  13  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code. 

"(4)  the  bond  ia  In  a  foim  or  of  a  type  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  TrMsury,  In- 
dudtng  Individual  bonds  or  schedule  of 
blanket  forms  of  bonds  which  cover  a  group 
or  class,  and 

"(S)  the  bond  Is  not  procured  from  a 
surety  or  other  o(»npany,  or  through  an 
agent  or  broker,  in  whose  business  oper- 
ations such  plan  or  any  party  in  interest 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  3(14))  in 
such  plan  has  any  control  or  sianif leant  fi- 
nancial interest,  direct  or  indirect 

"(d)  WUmH  CoimACT  RBQuntnanrs.— 
A  written  contract  referred  to  In  subsection 
(bX2)  sete  forth  the  terms  prescribed  in  this 
subsectkm  If — 

"(1)  the  contract  provides  that  the  sum 
described  in  subsection  (a)  would  constitute, 
upon  the  granting  of  the  waiver  or  exten- 
sion, a  debt  due  and  owing  the  plan  by  the 
contributing  sponsors  of  the  plan  and  the 
members  of  their  controlled  groups,  and 

"(2)  the  contract  provides  for  Interest  on 
such  debt  and  security  for  such  debt  which 
the  corporation  considers  adequate  to 
secure  the  plan  for  the  waiver  or  exten- 

SiML". 

(b)  Erracnvx  Dats.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
ject to  acceptances  by  plan  sponsors  of — 

(1)  waivers  of  the  mintiniim  funding 
standards  with  respect  to  a  single-employer 
plan  under  sectlcm  303  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and 
section  412(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  and 

(2)  extensions  of  an  amortization  period 
granted  with  respect  to  a  single-employer 
plan  under  section  304  of  such  Act  and  sec- 
tion 412(e)  of  such  Code. 

granted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.*  __^^^^^__ 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  <»nsent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

ISx.  Straho  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHKL).  for  today,  on  account  of  knee 
surgery. 

Mr.  Fish  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MicHSL).  for  today,  on  account  of 
minor  surgery. 

Bfr.  LuKKif  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  medical  rea- 
sons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoMBKST)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Boxn.TiR.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wkiss)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

BCr.  RoDno,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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.  LaFaijce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
L  Wisx.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
,  NxLsoif  of  Florida  for  5  mln- 
today. 
EcKAKT  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 

Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  Uxlay. 
'.  PXASK.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
.  PiASK.  for  5  minutes,  on  June  26. 

Rat,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  26. 
Pahrta.   for  60  minutes,  on 
26. 

Rat,  for  5  minutes,  on  June  27. 

Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  Jime 


rSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  tevlse  and  extend  remarks  was 
granitedto: 

Mt.  CXat,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  oist  $1,802.50. 

Mr.  Pricx,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Rbcoro  and  to  include 
extrimeous  matter. 

Mt.  Slattert,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  on  the  Nichols  amend- 
ment in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quea  t  of  Mr.  Combxst)  and  to  include 
extr  meous  matter.) 

Ml  .  OlN(«ICH. 

M '.  OXLET. 

Ml '.  McKXRHAN. 

Mj ;.  Smowe. 

Ml .  Kemp. 

Ml '.  Sntder. 

Ml '.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

M  .  Daub. 

M '.  COURTER. 

Ml '.  Oallo. 
W.  Jefporos. 
Mi.  Oreeh  . 

Ml .  Dreier  of  Calif  omia  in  two  In- 
stan:«s. 

Mf .  CUHCER. 

Craig.       « 
DoRMAM  of -Calif  omla. 

OlLMAM. 

Hnxis. 

LimrosTOH. 

Roth. 

Harthett. 

HTin. 
(l^e  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quet  t  of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 
M'.  Wtdek. 
M  -.  Oarcia. 

M  >.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
M  -.  St  Oermaih. 
M  -.  Wise. 

M|S.  BOGGS. 

Mt.  BoHiOR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Frank. 

M  >.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
M*.  Schumer. 


M 
M 
Mt. 

M'. 
M-. 
M'. 
M', 
M'. 


I  in  two  instances. 


Ba 


LT. 

'<  in  two  instances. 
:  in  three  instances. 
ITAROS  of  California. 


of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 


:  of  Calif  omia. 

ENROUjED  joint  RESOLtTTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Hfuse  Administration,  reported 
that  thait  committee  had  examined 
and  founid  truly  enrolled  a  Joint  reso- 
lution ofj  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

H.J.  Rea.  159.  Joint  resolution  commemo- 
rating th«  75th  anniversary  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature t(l  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.J.  Re&  87.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  19,  1985,  as  "Na- 
tional P.O,W./M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  125.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  23, 1985,  through  June  29, 
1988.  as  "Helen  KeUer  Deaf-Blind  Aware- 
ness Week 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr 

that  the 

The 
ingly  (a 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
buse  do  now  adjourn, 
ition  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
11  o'clock  and  24  minutes 


pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. jWednesday,  Jime  26,  1985,  at 
lOajn. 

Amendted  reports  of  House  commit- 
tees cone  eming  the  foreign  currencies 
and  UJS,  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  tie  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1985  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  ptirsuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  f o]  lows: 
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AMEHKD  REPORT  OF  EXPENOITUIK  R)R  omOAl  FOREIGN  TWVE^ 


■  to  ten  cgRsttuto  U|ln|  aal  mSi 

•»  knijiiairmicir  isii«d.  ■*■  US.  *  __ 

DMnt  B  MSCEU.  Omni,  tm  13  IMS. 

AMENDED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  R)R  OFROAL  FOREK*  TRAVEL  (Mi^ 


CM*y 


Hn.  Nh  S»Mr.. 


2/12  2/13     B 


•7Mt. 


■  Pv  Am  ooRdiMB  Hm  Sri  iMk. 

Ill£3l22!'2iJ?l'*'i!:i  **'.fa***  "  "i  "™«'  B  Bed,  .IB  «*<  w$mM. 


n» 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1573.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Coliunbla.  transmitting  a  report  entitled. 
"Leasing  Agreement  of  6045  16th  Street, 
N.W.  (The  Hebrew  Academy  Building)  by 
the  District  Oovemment".  pursuant  to 
PubUc  Law  93-198.  secUon  455(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1574.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  ACT  6-47,  "aosing  of  a  l<t»tlon  of 
Brentwood  Road.  N.E..  adjacent  to  Square 
4208.  S.O.  84-25.  Act  of  1985".  and  report, 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  93-198,  section 
602(c):  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

1575.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  C^olumbia.  transmitting 
D.C.  ACrr  6-43,  "Museum  Building  Limited 
Partnership  Project  Revenue  3ond  Act  of 
1985",  and  report,  pursuant  to  Public  law 
93-198.  section  602(c);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Colmnbla. 

1576.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the  Ex- 
cellence In  Education  Program,  pursuant  to 
OEPA.  section  431(dXl)  (88  Stat.  567:  90 
SUt.  2231:  95  Stot.  453);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1577.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  final  regulations  for 
Secretary's  Discretionary  Program  for 
Mathematics,  Science,  Computer  Learning, 
and  Critical  Foreign  lAnguages,  pursuant  to 
GEPA.  section  431(dKl)  (88  SUt.  567-  90 
SUt.  2231:  95  Stat.  453);  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

1578.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  waivers  granted  under  authority 
of  section  1915  of  the  SSA,  pursuant  to 
SSA,  section  1915(eK2)  (95  SUt.  809,  812);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


1579.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Of  flee  of  Personnel  Management,  transmit^ 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amond  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  to  reform 
the  dvU  service  retirement  system;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  (avU  Service. 

1580.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  letter  notifying  the 
Congress  that  the  space  tranqiorUtion  ca- 
pability development  is  for  fiscal  year  1084 
$6.5  million  more  than  that  which  was  pre- 
viously reported,  with  explanation,  pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  98-52.  section  104;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1581.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  ^lace  Administration, 
transmitting  notiflcaUon  that  the  planned 
fimding  level  for  the  space  station— fiscal 
year  1985— has  been  exceeded  by  $5.5  mil- 
lion, pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-361.  secUon 
104:  to  the  Committee  <m  Sdenoe  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1582.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  the  views  of  the  de- 
partment opposing  HJl.  99,  a  bill  "To  pro- 
vide for  the  oonaervation,  rehablliutlon, 
and  Improvement  of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  or  Indian  lands, 
and  for  other  purposes":  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Education  and  Labor. 

1583.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  about  the  neceosity  for  and 
adequacy  of  the  revenue  raised  for  the  post- 
closure  liability  trust  fund,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  96-510,  secUon  301(aK2KU); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  R£SOLU- 
•nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
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Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DINQELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  1711.  A  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1986  and  fiscal 
year  1987  (Rept.  No.  99-93,  Part  HL  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  C>Rnmlttee  on  Armed 
Services.  HJl.  1302,  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  conservation  pro- 
grams on  military  reservations  and  public 
lands  during  the  flscal  years  1986, 1967,  and 
1988  (Rept.  No.  09-129,  Pt.  H).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
sUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONKER:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  8.  883  (Rept.  No.  99- 
180).  And  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


I 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  hlmseU.  Mr. 
CottHO,  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  VoucKxa.  Mr. 
Pnmr.  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Daschlb,  Mr.  SmraoLM.  Mr.  Bbucx, 
Mr.  Evsm  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Scruktix, 
Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Casx, 
Mr.  TiAXLa.  Mr.  Qutllkh.  Mr. 
SxxLTOH.  Mr.  Roth.  Mrs.  BraoH,  Mr. 
BoRiOK  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Wxaxa.  Mr. 
FoBO  of  Michigan    md  Mr.  Mai>- 

IGAMi: 

HJl.  2850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  price  support 
program  for  milk  for  fiscal  years  1986 
through  1900.  to  authorize  a  production  ad- 
justment program,  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments with  respect  to  milk  marketing 
orders,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Cma- 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mn.  8CHROEDKR  (for  benelf, 
Mr.  Ific*.  and  Ms.  Oakak): 
HJt  38S1.  A  bOl  to  amend  ttUe  S.  United 
States  Code,  to  proride  certain  benefits  for 
Oovetnment  employees  snd  similarly  situat- 
ed individiiala  vbo  are  captured,  kidnaped, 
or  otberwiae  demlwd  of  their  liberty  as  a 
result  of  hostile  aetton  directed  against  the 
United  States:  to  provide  for  ooiain  pay- 
ments to  indlTlduals  who  were  taken  bos- 
tace  as  a  result  of  the  sdnre  of  the  VA 
in  Iran  In  1970:  and  for  other  pur- 
;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Afffciw.  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
^Mr.  AMDREWS: 
BJt.  tnx  A  bill  to  |Rt>vide  that  past-due 
amounts  owed  by  physicians  and  other 
health  profusrtnnals  who  breached  a  con- 
tract under  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  SdMlaiship  Program  shall  be  deduct- 
ed from  amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the 
physician  under  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
Programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  oo  Ways  and  Means,  and 
Energy  andCommetoe. 

By  Mr.  BOmOR  of  Michigan  (for 
himself.  Mr.  MUxbk.  Mr.  Rosso.  Mr. 
Buons.  Mr.  MnxB  of  California. 
Mr.  LaFaus.  Mr.  Baxb.  Mr.  Fobs  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Wzluaiis,  Mr. 
Uvmm,  Mr.  Evahs  of  Iowa.  BCr.  Ed- 
WAiss  of  California,  Mr.  FAnmaoT, 
Mr.  Baoww  of  Callf(»nla.  Mr.  Siao- 
CTBS.  Mr.  Stwas.  Mr.  lUaiiAsn.  Mr. 
Touao  of  norida.  Mr.  Kium.  and 

Ms.  MOEULSKI): 

HJl.  aSSS.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  iiuxmie 
tax  credit  for  expenses  Incurred  by  an  Indi- 
vidual taxpayer  for  the  purchase  of  televi- 
sion subtitle  equipment  to  be  used  by  a 
hearing-impaired  Individual:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DTMALLT: 

HJl.  3854.  A  bOl  to  amend  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  to  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Postal  Service  the 
same  procedural  and  appeal  rights  with  re- 
spect to  certain  adverse  personnel  actions  as 
are  afforded  to  Federal  employees  under 
title  5.  United  States  Code:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  snd  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  FAUMTROT: 

HJt  2855.  A  bm  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  to  broaden  the  composition 
of  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia  Commission  on 
Mental  Health:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

HJt  2858.  A  bOl  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  CouncQ  to  establish  the  Juris- 
dictional limit  for  the  small  claims  branch 
of  the  Supolor  Court,  to  provide  permanent 
authority  for  hearing  conunissioners  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  courts,  snd  for  other 
puxpoaes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FEIOHAN: 

Hit.  2857.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  provi- 
sional listing  of  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
color  dyes  known  as  FDJcC  Red  No.  3,  D&C 
Red  No.  8,  DftC  Red  No.  9,  OAC  Red  No. 
19,  DftC  Red  No.  37,  and  D&C  Orange  No. 
17  under  the  Fednal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FISH  (for  himself,  and  Mr. 
LimoaBr): 

HJl.  2858.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  31  of 
tlUe  28  of  the  United  States  C^ode.  authoriz- 
ing the  Dqwrtment  of  Justice  to  accept 
gifts  under  certain  circumstances:  to  the 
Committee  oo  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 

HJl.  2859.  A  bUl  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  act  of  September  30,  1950 


(Public 
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iw  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  and 
purposes;  to  the  C^unmittee  on 
and  Labor. 
B]|  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut 
'or  himself.  Mr.  Babwawb,  Mr.  Baxc- 
Mr.  Bdbx.  Mr.  Bdmaii.  Mrs. 
xm.  Mr.  Ckocxixt,  Mr.  Dizoa, 
Faxio,  Mr.  FUH.  Mr.  FiAinc.  Mr. 
Mr.  OananoM,  Mr.  Om- 
Mr.  HAWKms,  Mr.  Hatm,  Mr. 
Mr.  Joais  of  North  Caroll- 
Kaptdb.  Mr.  Laoomaksiko, 
Moaaisoa  of  Washington,  Ms. 
Mr.  MuksiK.  Mr.  Ownn. 
Rus.  Mr.  RiCBAuaoii,  Mr.  Rok. 
RoTBAL,     Mr.     Savaob.     Mr. 
m,  Mr.  ScaoMBB.  Mr.  Skbbb. 
Skilxoii.  Mr.  Smitb  of  New 
.    Mr.  Vxno.  Mr.  Wbavb.  Mr. 
Whitbhubst.  and  Mr.  Wtbcr): 
HJl.  fgW.  A  UU  to  amend  titles  U  and 
XVI  of  ithe  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
that  overpayments  made  to  a  deceased  ben- 
eficiary land  received  by  an  entitled  surviv- 
ing beneficiary  shall  be  considered  overpay- 
ments lo  such  surviving  beneficiary,  and 
shall  b«  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such 
Act  relsRing  to  recovery,  waiver  of  recovery, 
and  adlustment  of  overpayments;  to  the 
Comml^ee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
B|  Mr.  RUSSO: 
HA.  3361.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18.  United 
States  Qode.  with  respect  to  firearms;  to  the 
Commltitee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HA.  1862.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
excise  tM  on  handguns  wHl  be  transferred 
to  a  tnlst  fund  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
provldlitg  compensaUon  to  victims  of  crime, 
and  for  ^ther  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary,  and  Ways  and 

Means.'        

Bi  Mr.  WYOEN: 
HA.  2863.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that 
States  may  provide  home  or  community- 
based  services  under  the  Medicaid  Program 
withoutj  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  waiver: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

HA.  }864.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  XVm  of 
the  Sodal  Security  Act  with  respect  to  ad- 
iUve  and  Judicial  review  of  determi- 
nations lander  that  UUe:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittee dn  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commefce. 

BJMr.VOIiKMER: 
HA.  |865:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensivei  Enviromnental  Response.  Compen- 
saUon, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  to  provide 
for  coordination  of  research  inf  ormaUon  re- 
ganUngi  the  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects of  Ihazardous  substances;  to  establish  a 
prograi*  for  research,  development,  and 
demon^raUon  of  permanent  remedial 
action  llechnologles;  and  to  assure  adequate 
public  darUdpaUon  in  the  selection  of  reme- 
dial action:  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  i  and  Commerce,  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  and  Sdenee  and  Technolo- 

B*  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee: 
HA.  1866.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
StandaMs  Act  of  1938  to  permit  employees 
engaged  in  law  enforcement  and  fire  protec- 
tion adpvities  to  take  compensatory  time  off 
In  lieu  of  receiving  overtime  compensation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Airraoinr,  Mr.  Bbbhar, 
Hn.    Booos,    Mrs.    Bozxb.    Un. 
Bttbtob  of  California.  Mr.  Dtiiaixt, 
Mr.  Edoab.  Mr.  Evaks  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
PoBD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  HAwmfs. 


June  25, 1985 


June  25, 1985 


T.   Ms.   Kaptub.   Mr. 
Florida.  Mr.  MAXTmB. 

traa.  Ms.  MncuuKi.  Mr. 

m     of     Connecticut.     Ms. 

Mr.  Rawbl.  Mrs.  Scbbobdsb. 

Mr.  Stabk.  Mr.  Wbus, 

Whbat>: 

bUl  to  improve  and  expand 

and  early  childhood  edu- 

Jointly.  to  the  Committees 

Labor,  and  Ways  and 


Mr. 
Mo 

Oa 
Mr. 

andl 
HA.  2867. 
child  care  i 
cation 
on  Bducatloii  and 

Means.  |  

By  MrJ  STUDDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Dom^iXT.  Mr.  Mabkbt,  Mr.  Mav- 
BOULia.  and  Mr.  Moaklxt): 
HA.  2888.  A  blU  to  settle  Indian  land 
claims  m  the  town  of  Gay  Head,  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

DURBIN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mr.  PBmrr.  Mr.  Obat  of  mi- 
Mrs.  Bbvtlet): 
Joint  resolution  proposing 
to  the  Constitution  of  the 
to  provide  4-year  terms  for 
IS  in  certain  cases;  to  the 
the  Judiciary. 
I  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Sn.- 
Bfr.  Htsb,  Mr.  LAooMABsmo, 
f AUCBB,  Mr.  Baxtoii  of  Texas, 
SoLOMOii): 

Joint  resolution  to  express 
of  the  United  States  to  the 
genocide  being  committed  on  the  people  of 
Ethiopia  by  the  QHnmunist  regime  in 
power,  to  encburage  that  regime  to  abandon 
such  polidesj  and  for  other  purposes;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  AltaXn, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mii    CARR    (for    hlmaeU.    Mr. 

Mr.  FooLixTtA.  Mr.  Obat  of 

irlvanla.      Mr.      Edgab,      Mr. 

B0BS41.  Mr.   KosTMATBB.  and  Mr. 

Onji4H): 

HJ.  Res.  33s.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  13.  198^.  as  "Live  Aid  Day":  to  the 
Committee  o|i  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LUNOREN: 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
November  1,  1985.  as  "National  Philanthro- 
py Day";  to  the  C>>mmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  avil  Service. 


iSertlc 

In 


MEMORIAI^ 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
186.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  18th  Legislature  of  Ouam,  relative  to 
Federal  lands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


add: 

Under 
sons  were 
olutlons  as 
HA.  52: 
HA.  203: 
HA.  367: 
HA.  370: 
HA.  704: 
DAMinaixT 
OmoBicH. 
H.R.  864: 


DipONAL  i 
clause  4  of 


SPONSORS 

rule  XXII,  spon- 
ded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
follows: 
Mack. 
Coats  and  Mr.  Pktri. 

MOMTOOlfXRY. 

.  TowHS  and  Mr.  Owkhs. 

LiOBTPOOT,  Mr.  MoMSOH,  Mr. 
Mr.  Daribl,  Mr.  Kolsx,  Mr. 
Mr.  HimL  of  Hawaii. 

Bkktlsy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 


RiHALDO,  Mr.  LoTT,  Ms.  Sifowx,  Mr.  McKzb- 


HAH,  and  BIr. 


Bum  All. 


HA.917:1i(i-.Batbs. 


HA.  925: 
Lblahd,  Mrs. 


HA.  026:  Mr.  AuCow, 

Mrs.  SCRHOKODL 


Itlr.  DixoM,  Mr.  DnnBiif.  ICr. 
ScHBOEDXR,  and  Mr.  Whkat. 

Mr.  DuKBni,  and 


HJl.  976:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta. 
and  Mr.  Mubfht. 

HJl.  1181:  Mr.  MacKat. 

HJt  1818:  Mr.  Liortpoot,  Mr.  McKibiiaii 
Mr.  Hills,  and  Mr.  Htdb. 

HJl.  1458:  Mr.  BusrAMAmB. 

HJt  1528:  Mr.  Mobbisoit  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  AcKXBiua,  Mr.  FBraaAB,  Mr.  Sura  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Wxavxb,  Mr.  Mobpbt,  and 

Mr.  BDSTAMAaTB. 

HA.  1586:  Mr.  Hatis. 

HA.  1618:  Mr.  Kosxmatbb,  BCr.  SsiBn- 
LXMO,  Mr.  Pbasb,  voAMx.  Vbhto. 

HA.  1704:  Mr.  SixkAMOBB  and  Ms.  SaowB. 

HA.  1715:  Mr.  Kbmp. 

HA.  1739:  Mr.  SxasBaBBBaaBB,  and  Mr. 
Savagb. 

HA.  1769:  Mr.  McEwxa,  and  Mr.  PAsa- 
ATAa  Jb. 

HJl.  1888:  Mr.  Batbs,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Cobby,  Mr.  FasazBL,  Mr.  Sbibbsmwo,  Mr. 
LowBY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Rrtbb.  Mr. 
KASTBauiXB.  Mr.  Haybs.  Mr.  JoroBos.  Mr. 
I'Aca  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Rmm.  Mr.  Bbyawt.  Mrs. 
MAxna  of  nUnois.  Mr.  Suna  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Robbbis. 

H.R.  1946:  Mr.  Sxabk. 

H.A  197S:  Mr.  Hsaiwa.  Mr.  Roddio,  Mr. 
DYSoa,  and  BIr.  Fisa. 

HA.  2025:  Mr.  McCAUt,  Mr.  Stomp,  and 
Bftr.  HoarsB. 

HA.  2032:  Mr.  SBasBaBBxaasB. 

HA.  2116:  Mr.  McOBAxa  and  Mr.  Row- 
LAan  of  Connecticut 

HJl.  2119:  Mr 

HA.  2205:  Mrs.  CoLuas. 

HA.  2277:  Mr.  Daob  and  Mr.  Skxltom. 

H.R.  2302:  Mr.  Dicanraoa. 

HA.  2337:  Mr.  BsTBitAa  and  Mr.  Fisa. 

HJl.  2361:  Mr.  Wooa.  Mr.  Gbay  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Tatbb.  and  Mr.  Wbavbb. 

HA.  2383:  Mr.  Obbbstab. 

HJl.  2406:  Mr.  Hooaxs.  Mr.  Sikobski,  Mr. 
Vxhto,  and  Mrs.  BaaTLKY. 

HA.  2451:  Mr.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Bybom.  and 
Mr.  »»"■»' 

HA.  2453:  Mr.  Cbockiit. 

HA.  2527:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Edgab.  Mis. 
KxaaxLLY.  Ms.  Kaptor,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
C^onYBBS.  Mr.  Tatbs,  Mr.  Haybs,  Mr. 
RoDiMo,  Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr 
WoLPx,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  BsBiCAa.  Mr.  Fdstbb, 
Mr.  Stokxs,  Mr.  KASTxaiiKixa,  and  Mr.  Wal- 

OBXR. 

HA.  2853:  Mr.  SnJAaDBB,  Mr.  Kakjohski, 
Mr.  BOBSKi.  Mr.  DbLay.  Mr.  Eahly.  and  Mr. 

VALBBTlaX. 

HA.  2567:  Mr.  Moaaisoa  of  Connecticut 
and  Mr.  Savagb. 
HA.  2572:  Mr.  Wbbol 
HA.  2594:  Mr.  Swxbitky  and  Mr.  Dabobr. 
H.R.  2597:  Mr.  Stkatton  and  Mr.  Busta- 

MAMTX. 

HA.  2628:  Mr.  Nixlson  of  Utah. 

HA.  2653:  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr.  Dobxan  of 
California,  Mr.  Orxcg,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Rosx.  Mr.  Graoisoh,  Mr.  Om- 
BOHS,  Mr.  Jkpporos,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr.  Sbibxb- 
LiMG.  and  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma. 

HA.  2676:  Mr.  Hoyxr.  Mr.  Saxtoh,  Mis. 
BoxBB,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Joaasoa,  BCr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Hugbbs,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Ros- 
BRis,  Mr.  Staggxxs,  Mr.  Wortlxy,  Mr.  MoB- 
BisoH  of  Wsshington,  Mr.  Oxoibbbg,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dascblx,  and  Mr. 
Babhakd. 

HA.  2688:  Mr.  Mobrisor  of  Connecticut. 

HA.  2712:  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
C^onnecticut,  Mr.  Ackkrman.  and  Mr.  Oocx- 

BTT. 

H.R.  2779:  Mr.  Wolpx,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Traxlbr,  and  Mr.  Conyxrs. 

HA.  2781:  Mr.  Bryant.  Ms.  KAPrnx,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Rbid.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr 
Wbiss,  Mr.  WoBTLBY,  and  Mr.  Bustakartx. 
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HA.  2797:  Mr.  HoarxB.  Mr.  I^momabsiro 
and  Mr.  GnMBiCH. 

HJt  2814:  Mr.  WainaoBST,  Mr.  Obot- 
BDO,  Mr.  Bbvill,  and  Mr.  Tlisiiiiis 

HJl.  2834:  Mr.  PAsaATAa. 

HJ.  Rea.  4:  Mr.  Babxlbit  and  Mr.  Ria- 


HJ.  Rea.  16:  Mr.  WnxiAsn,  Mr.  Savagb, 
>Cr.  Obbbb.  Mr.  Soria.  and  Mr.  bb  Logo, 

HJ.  Rea.  100:  Mr.  Hsaooa,  Mr.  RnuLDO, 
and  Mr.  DbLat. 

H.J.  Res.  141:  Mr.  LBjum,  Mr.  Hatm,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Cbappo,  Mr.  BAixKAa.  Mr.  Eao- 
Lisa,  Mr.  CoBLao,  Mrs.  BBancr.  Mr.  Sura 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Boasn,  Mr.  db  la  Oabza,  Mr. 
Bbdbll.  Mr.  CaAaufl^  Mr.  SaoMWAY.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Wysbb.  and  Mr.  Solomob. 

H.J.    Rea.    144:    Mr.    Coblbo    and    Mr. 

DASCaLB. 

HJ.  Res.  151:  Mr.  Rboola. 

HJ.  Res.  164:  Mr.  BsiLBasoa,  Mr.  Blaz. 
Mr.  BoxKan.  Ux.  CoLBua  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Cbabx.  Mr.  Oixoa.  Mr.  Fascbll,  Mr 
MacKay.  Mr.  McKBBaAR.  Mr.  MnxB  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Morsor,  Mr.  Tobbbs,  Mr 
Wcop,  and  Mr.  Tooao  of  Florida. 

HJ.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Axaxa.  Mr.  Bdbi,  Mr. 
COBLX,  Mr.  CoopBB.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Fazio 
Mr.  FaBRZxL.  Mr.  OBOiBoa,  Mrs.  Ujon,  Mr. 
BIcDaob.  Mr.  MoQaAXB,  Mr.  McHooa,  Mr. 
Mabkby,  Mr.  MoLLoaAa,  Mr.  Ribaldo,  Mr. 
RoDiao,  Mr.  Tbaxlbb,  Mrs.  Vocsaovica,  Mr. 
Walkbb.  Mr.  WoLP,  and  Mr.  Tatbob. 

HJ.  Res.  222:  Mr.  DsscaLB,  Mr.  Kiannss, 
and  Mr.  Natgbbb. 

HJ.  Res.  225:  Mr.  MmxTA. 

HJ.  Res.  296:  Mr.  Ldjar,  Mr.  CaxasY,  Mr. 
Hbrdor,  Mr.  DoBRAR  of  California.  Mr. 
McKBBaAR.  Mr.  B<»blbbt.  Mr.  Dbbbick.  Mr 
Daob.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  SaAW,  Mr.  iri«>-rw. 
Mr.  BCatsoi,  Mr.  Vbrto,  and  Mr.  Rarck. 

HJ.  Res.  305:  Mr.  Corybrs.  Mr.  Pobsbll. 
Mr.  WoLPB.  Mr.  Siljardbb.  Mr.  Kilobb.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Cbockxtt.  Mr.  Hbbtxl  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  FoBD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Haybs.  Mr. 
Cabb.  Mr.  BaooMPixLD.  Mr.  Hdtxl  of 
HawaU.  B«r.  Obtiz.  Mr.  Vardb  Jagt.  Bto. 
Rbgotju  Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Rob.  Mr. 
Matsoi.  BCr.  CoRTX.  Mr.  if»*i«i.  Mr.  Gor- 
DBBSOR.  Mr.  Jbrkirs.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  I^vm 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  SMrra  of  Florida.  Mrs. 
Bbntixt,  Mr.  db  la  Garza.  Mr.  Wbiss.  Mr. 
Lswis  of  California,  Mr.  Bbbmab.  Mr. 
KijrrifA.  Mr.  Souwoa.  BCr.  FkAaa.  Mr. 
AnaxBMAa.  Mr.  Koltb.  Mrs.  Colldis.  Mr. 
FBosT.  Mr.  Bbdbll,  Mr.  Hoyb.  Mr.  SMrra  of 
New  Jeiaey,  Mr.  I^vniB  of  Califoraia.  Mrs. 
Joaasoa,  Ms.  Kafiob,  Mr.  Evabs  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Coats.  ICr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Mr.  Vbbto. 

HJ.  Res.  S06:  Mr.  MAxnaxz,  Mr.  Wnsoa, 
Mr.  Hydb.  Mr.  EBDBxica.  Mr.  Gnraaica,  and 
Mr.  Edwabds  of  Oklahoma. 

HJ.  Res.  313:  Mr.  Lagomabsiro,  Mr. 
BoBToa  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Cbaio.  Mr.  Hydb, 
Mr.  Saaaa,  Ma.  Fbolxb,  Mr.  BruxAXAS,  Mr. 
DkWihb,  Mr.  iMMt.  Mr.  SxAaoBLABD,  Mr. 
Bboompixld,  Mr.  Taylob.  Mr.  Liwis  of  CaU- 
fomia,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Rnm.  Mr.  Dio- 
GoABDi,  Mr.  McCoLLOM,  Mr.  RoBiasoa,  Mr. 
Hammbbscbmidt,  Mr.  Srydbb.  Mr.  Walkbb, 
Mr.  Cbabx,  Mr.  Lnmrasroa,  Mr.  Smitb  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  SAZxoa,  BCr.  McBwbr,  Mr. 
MooBB,  Mr.  CaxaBY,  Mr.  DaaaY  Smrb,  Mr. 
Ray,  Mr.  BABioa  of  Texas,  Mr.  Kbmp,  Mr. 
Mack,  Mr.  Coobtbb,  Mr.  Wbbbb,  Mr. 
WasoR,  Mr.  Siljardbb.  Mr.  KAsica.  Mr. 
LOBTPLZR.  Mr.  McCAia,  Bfr.  Stratton,  Mr. 
EcKBBT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Blilby,  Mr. 
Tooao  of  Florida.  Mr.  LoaoBBa.  Mr.  Warrs- 
aoBST,  Mr.  BaxiMAa.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
DoBBAR  of  California.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
Rotb.  Mr.  Vardbr  Jagt,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
FaxRZBL.  Mr.  Gbadisor.  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Call- 
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f omia,  Mrs.  Vocsaovica.  Mr.  Daob.  and  Mr 

RowLABD  of  Connectieut. 

Bmo^  R«-   aft   Ito.  Gxrasasoa.   Mr. 

«^  Cf^  ««^  37:'Mr.  iWaoa.  Mr.  Sana  of 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Robbbt  F.  Smitb.  Mr 
^ALuaos.  Mr.  Syrab.  Mr.  Tayum.  and  Mr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Babtor  of  Texas. 
Mrs.  BoxBB.  Mr.  CLDNn.  Mr.  Goabiri,  Mr. 
HOTB.  Mr.  Mabtdrc,  and  Mr.  Vsaio. 

H.  Coo.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Oona,  Mr.  DoaoAa 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Obbbstab,  Mr. 
CLnat.  Mr.  Valbbtibb.  Mr.  Daob,  Ms 
Kaptob,  Mr.  Vabbbb  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Bobta- 


H.  Con.  Res.  157:  Mr.  Bbvill  and  Mr. 
Ownn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  170:  Mr.  I^ar,  Mr.  Pobib. 
Mr.  RooBS,  Mr.  DBBia  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
^iBBuam,  Mr.  Pasbayar,  Mr.  Hobtor,  Mr. 
Smitb  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gilmar,  and  Mr 
McDabk. 

H.  Res.  56:  Mr.  Bat^ub,  Mr.  Bboohpiub. 
Mr.  Cabpb.  Mr.  Daob,  Mr.  Eably,  Mr 
EcKABT  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ehbsob,  Mr.  Gbbbb 
Mr.  GoABiai.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  Kibdbbs.  Mr! 
Latia.  Mr.  LuKBi.  Mr.  McCollom.  Mr. 
McDadb.  Mr.  Mabkby.  Mr.  Rboola.  Mr.  Rob. 
Mr.  Sctolze.  Mr.  Tbomas  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Walgbxr.  and  Mr.  Tooao  of  Florida. 

H.  Rea.  60:  Mr.  ^tomway  and  Mr.  Mtijj» 
of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  74:  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  i^f*w»^^i.  Mr. 
Ebdbbicb.  Mr.  Ctam.  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Okl»! 
boma.  Mis.  Collibs.  and  Mr.  Waxmab. 

H.  Res.  131:  Mr.  FBigbab. 

H.  Res.  178:  Mr.  BAisiAa.  Mr.  Daob.  Mr. 
ftxazB..  and  Mr.  Muxbb  of  Washington. 

H.  Res.  193:  Mr.  Dbbibb  of  California  and 
Mrs.  Bditley. 

H.  Res.  194:  Mr.  I^bmar  of  norida.  Mr. 
Wbiss.  Mr.  Sikobski.  Mr.  Evars  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  CoBLBO,  Mr.  Towas.  Mr.  m»^»— ■  Mr. 
FBobt.  Mr.  Madigar,  Mr.  Matsoi.  and  Mr 
MoBBisoR  of  Connecticut. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxim.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

HA.  1555 
By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
—Page  146.  after  line  4.  insert  the  following: 

SBC  lUL  RBPKAL  OF  PBOHnmON  ON  ASSUT- 

ANcs  roB  poucB  nuumNG. 
Section  660  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  repealed. 

—Page  125.  after  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

SEC  8I«.  REPEAL  OF  OABK  AMENDMENT. 

Section  118  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  (>N>peration  Act  of  1980 
(prohibiting  assistance  for  military  or  pai*- 
military  operations  in  Angola)  is  repealed. 

By  Mr.  LACK>MAR8INa 
—Page  81,  line  6.  immediately  after  "land 
reform"  insert  "reform  m  tax  systems,  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,  creation  of  favorable  in- 
vestment climates,  curbing  corruption 
where  it  exists,  and  spurring  *Mi«~>.if 
trade". 


HA.  1872 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
—Amendment  to  HA.  1872.  Title  X  to  au- 
thoriae  Home  Health  C^are  in  general: 

On  page  200  of  the  bill,  after  line  4.  insert 
the  following  new  section: 


T. 
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tmc  MM.  novnioN  op  homc  health  cake. 

Home  bealth  otre  nuiy  be  provided  to  a 
chronicaUy  ill  dependent  of  an  active  duty 
member  of  the  unlf onned  aerrioes,  provided 
that  such  care  is  medically  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate: cost  effective;  and  the  beneficiary 
is  not  covered  for  such  care  under  any  other 
public  or  private  health  insurance  plan. 

By  lir.  BENNETT: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4).  add  the  foUowint  new  section: 

SBC  IHSi  AUTHOnZATION  FOR  ADOmONAL  PRO- 
CVWOUm       FOB       CONVEMmONAL 


(a)  Fmniiro  amd  Pnaroas.— The  Congress 
finds  that  the  United  States  should  place 
greater  emphasis  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  capabilities  of  United  States  convention- 
al forces  and  that  such  an  improvement 
would  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  section  provides  additional 
authorisation  of  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams to  improve  conventional  readiness  car 
pabilltles  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  Aemt.— The  amounts  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  in  section  101  for  the  Army 
are  increased  by  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  weapons  and  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cles. $30,000,000. 

(2)  For  ammuniUon.  $474,100,000. 

(3)  For  other  procurement.  $216,600,000, 
of  which — 

(A)  $50,000,000  is  for  tactical  and  support 
vehicles: 

(B)  $41,100,000  is  for  communications  and 
electronics:  snd 

<C)  $35,500,000  is  for  other  support  equip- 
ment. 

(c)  Navt  Ain»  BCahihe  CoRPS.^The 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in 
section  102  for  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
are  increased  by  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  For  weapons  procurement.  Navy, 
$142,500,000. 

(2)  For  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 
$25,000,000. 

(3)  For  Other  procurement.  Navy. 
$62,500,000.  of  whlch- 

<A)  $15,000,000  is  available  only  for  the 
ship  support  equipment  program:  and 

(B)  $47,500,000  is  available  for  aviation 
support  equipment 

(4)  For  Marine  Corps  procurement. 
$99,300,000. 

(d)  An  FoKCK.—  The  amoimts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  in  section  103  for  the  Air 
Force  are  increased  by  the  following 
amounts: 

(1)  For  mlssUes,  $36,000,000. 

(2)  For  other  procurement,  $12,000,000. 

(e)  IimoKATioii  With  Other  Provisions 
or  Act.— The  Increases  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion in  the  authorizations  of  appropriations 
in  UUe  I— 

(1)  are  in  addition  to  any  increase  in  such 
authorizations  provided  in  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act:  and 

(2)  are  provided  notwithstanding  any  re- 
duction in  such  authorizations  provided  in 
sny  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

(f)  AucT  PaoGRAMS.— The  additional  au- 
thorizations provided  by  subsection  (b)  for 
the  Army  are  available  for  Army  programs 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  additional  authorization  for  weap- 
ons and  tracked  combat  vehicles  is  for  ini- 
tial spares  for  traced  combat  vehicles. 

(2)  From  the  additional  authorization  for 
ammunition.  Army,  additional  ammunition 
is  authorized  in  quantities  and  amounts  as 
follows: 

(A)  For  training  ammunition  shortfalls: 
Cartridge  5.56  blank  for  squad  automatic 
weapon.  3,278,000  units  and  $800,000. 


Idge  7.62  training  linked,  1,730,000 

$600,000. 
idge  7.63  baU  linked.  2.839.000  units 
and  $100,000. 

Cartridge  caUber  .50  4  baU  1  tracer, 
1,1074k>0  unlU  and  $1,700,000. 

Caitridge  caliber  .60  ball  linked.  1,174.000 
unlU»nd  $1,400,000. 

Idge    caUber    .50    4    baU    1    tracer. 
6,281iKK)  uniU  and  $8,100,000. 

idge  30-mlllimeter  target  practice- 
traced,  488.000  unite  and  $5,500,000. 

Idge  105-mlllimeter  target  practice- 
traced  125,000  unite  and  $19,800,000. 

idge  105-mlllimeter  diacuding  sabot- 
practtce    1C724,    84,000    unite    and 
$16,8#0,000. 

Cai^dge  120-inilUmeter  training  M865, 
28,004  unite  and  $17,000,000.  (B)  For  war  re- 
serve ishortf  alls: 

Prolectile  8-inch  high  explosive  Improved 
conv9itional  munition,  117,000  unite  and 
$100,*00,000. 

Ch4rge  propelling  white  bag  188,  129,000 
unite  ^d  $28,200,000. 

Pra|ectUe  155-mllllmeter  high  explosive 
improved  conventional  munition.  131,000 
unite  isnd  $51,700,000. 

Prolectile  155-mllllmeter  remote,  anU- 
armor  mines  M741,  29,000  unite  and 
$50,0*0.000. 

PnaectUe  155-mllUmeter  area  denial  artO- 
lery  imunition  BC731,  4,000  unite  and 
$17,640,000. 

Fu4e  mechanical  time  M577.  517.000  unite 
and  tt5.e00.000. 

Charge  propelling  155-millimeter,  green 
bag  M3A1, 111,000  unite  and  $6,300,000. 

propelling   15S-mlllimeter,  white 
[4A2, 115.000  unite  and  $8,900,000. 
^und  improved  mine  scatter  system, 
mine    M75.    84.000    unite    and 
1.000. 

Idge    40-mlllimeter    high    velocity, 
explosive,     dual     purpose     M430, 
1.440.000  unite  and  $17,000,000. 

Projectile  8-inch  rocket  assisted  projectile. 
14.000  unite  and  $17,900,000. 

13(1  millimeter  cartridge  armor  piercing 
fin  sjtbilized  discarding  sabot  with  tracer 
ME8  19,  25,000  unite  and  $43,900,000. 

12C  millimeter  cartridge  high  explosive, 
antl-i  ank  multipurpose  with  tracer  M830, 
3,000  unite  and  $7,800,000. 

(3)  From  the  authorization  for  other  pro- 
cure! lent.  Army,  additional  items  are  au- 
thorl  sed  in  quantities  and  amoimte  as  f  ol- 
lowsr 

Fot  five-ton  trucks,  477  unite  and 
$50,000,000. 

For  utility  landing  craft,  7  unite  and 
$33,000,000. 

Fof    other 
$2,500,000. 
For  Vinson,  6,558  unite  and  $27,800,000. 
For  security   voice   improvement   equip- 
meni^  286  unite  and  $10,000,000. 

Fof  communications  and  electronics 
spares.  $3,300,000. 

(g)  Navt  Programs.— The  additional  au- 
thoi^tions  provided  by  subsection  (c)  for 
the  Eavy  are  available  for  Navy  programs  as 
foUokrs: 

(DIFrom  the  authorization  for  weapons 
pro^rement.  Navy,  additional  items  are  au- 
thonsed  in  quantities  and  amounte  as  fol- 
lows] 
For  Sidearm,  717  unite  and  $59,500,000. 
For  AIM-9  L/M  Sidewinder,  630  unite  and 
$4O,d0O,0OO. 
For  drones  snd  decoys,  $15,000,000. 
For  aerial  targete,  $28,000,000. 
(2)  from  the  authorization  of  shipbuilding 
and  eonversion,  two  ships  are  authorized  for 


June  25,  1985 


June  25,  1985 


leallft     in     the     amount     of 


high 


support    equipment    spares, 


strategic 
$25,000,000 

(3)  From  the  authorization  for  other  pro- 
curement. Navy,  additional  items  are  au- 
thorized in  quantities  and  amounte  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  Skipi^r.  500  unite  and  $12,500,000. 

For  low  4o8t  sonobuoy,  150,000  unite  and 
$35,000,000^ 

For  se^t  support,  $15,000,000,  of 
which— $3,f00,000  is  for  modular  causewar. 
and  $12,000,000  is  for  seasheds. 

(h)  MARffx  Corps  Prooraiis.— The  addi- 
tional authorisation  provided  in  subsection 
(c)  for  th4  Marine  Corps  is  available  for 
Marine  Ccbw  programs  in  quantities  and 
amounte  aa  follows: 

For  projectile  155-mlllimeter  high  explo- 
sive improved  conventional  mimition  (dual 
purpose)  I  M48S,  124,261  unite  and 
$50,000,0 

For  M19ft  Howitzer,  medium,  towed  155- 
millimeterj94  unite  and  $45,000,000. 

For  An^ored  Vehicle  Launched  Bridge 
(AVLB).  8  imite  and  $4,300,000. 

<i)  Air  Force  PRooRAits.— The  additional 
authorizations  provided  in  subsection  (d)  for 
their  Air  Force  are  available  for  Air  Force 
programs  m  follows: 

(1)  Fromjthe  authorization  for  missiles  for 
the  Air  Force,  702,000  unite  and  $38,000,000 
are  authorized  for  the  AIM-9  L/M  Side- 
winder prokram. 

(2)  FromTthe  authorization  for  other  pro- 
curement. Air  Force,  $12,000,000  is  author- 
ized for  electronics  and  telecommunications. 

By  Mrs.  BOXER: 
—At  the  eM  of  tiUe  X  (page  200.  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  ItU  COST  AND  PRICE  MANAGEMENT  IN  DE- 
FENSE PROCUREMENT. 

(a)  In  OcmRAL.— Chapter  141  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: , 

"S  Z40C.  Co4  and  price  management 

"(a)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  'Covered  contract'  means  a  contract 
that  is  awarded  by  a  defense  agency  using 
procedures  as  defined  in  chapter  137  of  this 
title  and  t\aX  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  23(t6  of  this  title,  including  contracte 
for  full-scfle  engineering,  development,  or 
production. 

"(2)  'Defense  agency'  means  the  Depart- 
ment of  l(>efense,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense 
Logistics  Agency. 

"(b)(1)  A  defense  agency  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  acquisition  of  property  (includ- 
ing major  manufactured  end  items)  or  serv- 
ices under  a  covered  contract  shall  cause  to 
be  recorded  the  contractor's  proposed  and 
negotiated  cost  and  pricing  date  acquired  by 
the  agency  into  appropriate  categories. 
Such  cateBOries  shall  include  labor  coste, 
material  cnste,  subcontract  coste,  overhead 
coste,  general  and  administrative  coste,  fee 
or  profit,  recurring  coste,  and  nonrecurring 
coste.        I 

"(2MA)  k.  defense  agency  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  tne  acquisition  of  major  manufac- 
tuired  end:  items  under  a  covered  contract 
shall  cause  to  be  recorded  the  proposed  and 
negotiated  bills  of  labor  for  labor  used  by 
the  prime  contractor  and  each  associate 
contractor  In  ±  manufacturing  the  item  and 
for  labor  used  by  each  such  contractor  in 
performing  routine  testing  relating  to  the 
item.  The  bill  of  labor  relating  to  the  labor 
used  by  tny  such  contractor  shall  reflect 
such  contractor's  computetion  of  the  work 


required  in  manufacturing  parte  and  subas- 
sembUes  for  the  end  item  and  in  performing 
routine  testing  of  such  parte  and  subassem- 
blies. 

"(B)  Each  contractor  preparing  a  bill  of 
labor  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
specUy  in  the  blU  of  Ubor  the  current  indus- 
trial ragineering  standard  hours  of  woik 
content  (also  Imown  as  'should-take  times') 
for  the  work  Included  in  a  component  of  the 
bill  of  labor  and  for  the  total  work  Included 
In  the  bill  of  labor.  The  contractor  shaU 
base  the  standard  hours  of  work  content 
specified  in  the  bill  of  labor  on  the  'fair 
day's  work'  concept,  as  such  term  is  under- 
stood in  competitive  commercial  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  United  States.  The 
contractor's  standard  hours  of  work  content 
included  in  the  bill  of  labor  may  not  vary 
from  time  standards  derived  from  commer- 
ciaUy  available  predetermined  time  stand- 
ard systems  widely  used  in  the  United 
Stetes,  as  determined  by  the  defense 
agency,  subject  to  verification  by  audit 

"(C)  The  head  of  a  defense  agency  acquir- 
ing a  bill  of  labor  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  information  relating  to  standard 
hours  of  work  content  Included  under  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  shall  review  such  infor- 
mation to  determine  changes  in  measured 
work  content  as  work  progresses  under  the 
contract  to  which  the  biU  of  labor  relates. 

"(3)  A  defense  agency  that  is  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  major  manufactured 
end  items  under  a  covered  contract  shall 
cause  to  be  recorded  the  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated bills  of  material  used  by  the  prime 
contractor  and  each  associate  contractor 
under  the  contract  in  manufacturing  the 
item  and  of  material  used  by  each  such  con- 
tractor in  performing  routine  testing  relat- 
ing to  the  item.  The  bill  of  material  used  by 
any  such  contractor  shaU  reflect  such  con- 
tractor's computetion  of  the  material  re- 
quired for  manufacturing  parte  and  subas- 
semblies for  the  end  item  and  for  routine 
testing  of  such  parte  and  subassemblies.  The 
coste  set  out  in  the  bill  of  material  shall  be 
expressed  in  current  dollars  and  shall  be 
maintained  and  received  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  manner  provided  for  bills  of  labor  in 
paragraph  (2KC). 

"(4)  A  defense  agency  that  is  responsible 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  (including 
major  manufactured  end  items)  or  services 
under  a  covered  contract  shall  cause  to  be 
recorded  Incurred  coste  under  the  contract 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  defense  agency 
categorizes  and  records  proposed  and  nego- 
tiated coste,  including  grouping  the  coste  as 
provided  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  pro- 
hibit a  contractor  from  submitting  a  request 
for  payment  or  reimbursement  for  any  bUl 
of  labor  or  any  bUl  of  material  developed 
pursuant  to  an  approved  system  of  cost 
principles  and  procedures. 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  require 
the  submission  of  the  information  to  be  sub- 
mitted under  this  section  If  the  contractor 
does  not  maintain  such  information  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Clericai.  Amxhsmxht.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 
"3406.  Cost  and  price  management". 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado: 
—At  the  end  of  title  X,  on  page  200.  after 
line  4.  insert  thcrfollowing  new  section: 

Sec.  1050.— Report  on  estebllshing  needs- 
based  survivor  benefit  annuity  program  for 
surviving  spouses  of  certain  retired  reserv- 
iste. 
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(a)  RBQtraRXMBin  for  Report.- The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  Congi«M  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  needs-baaed  survivor 
Rimuity  program  for  surviving  spnnsrs  of 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  who— 

(1)  died  prior  to  September  30, 1978:  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  death  would  have  been 
eligible  for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of 
Utle  10,  United  States  Code,  but  for  the  fact 
they  were  under  60  years  of  age. 

(b)  Scope  at  Plam.— The  plan  shall  take 
into  consideraUon  the  surviving  spouse's 
income  for  purposes  of  detemtning  ellglbO- 
ity  under  the  plan.  In  developing  the  plan, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  analyie  a 
variety  of  options.  >n«iii«w»«y  a  plan  gtmnai- 
to  the  Minimum  Income  Widows  Program 
established  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93-435, 
and  provide  an  accounting  of  the  number  of 
potential  beneficiaries  and  the  projected 
cost 

(c)  DBADLnn  POR  Report.- The  report  re- 
quired by  this  secticm  shaU  be  submitted  no 
later  than  December  31, 1985. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  ISfS.  ACQCISmON  OP  ANTI-gUBMARINE  WAR- 
FARE TKADONC  SYBRMB. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  (or  the  Navy 
pursuant  to  the  authorlsaUon  for  the  Navy 
in  secUon  201,  $6300.000  shaU  be  avaOaide 
only  for  aoquisiUon  of  three  SQQ-89  anU- 
submarine  warfare  shipboard  training  sys- 
tems for  the  Naval  Reserve. 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  300.  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  secUon: 

SEC  INS.  ACQUISniON  OP  ANH-SUBMARINE  WAR. 
PARE  TKADONG  SYSTEMS. 

Of  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  Navy 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  for  the  Navy 
in  secUon  301,  $6,800,000  shaU  be  avaOable 
only  for  acqulaiUon  of  three  service  test 
models  of  the  LAMPS  MK-1  anU-submarlne 
warfare  shipboard  training  systems  for  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

By  Bfr.  CONTERS. 
—Page  300.  after  line  4.  add  the  foUowlng 
new  secUon: 

SEC  Iff*,  umttahon  on  pahicipation  op  cer. 

tain  PEI80N8  WITH  RSSPBCT  TO  DE- 
FENSE CONTBACTS. 

(a)  IR  Oeheral.— Any  officer  or  employee 
of  a  defense  contractor  who  is  convicted  of 
any  felony  in  connecUon  with  any  contract 
with  the  United  States  shaU  be  prohibited 
from  performing  any  service  (including  serv- 
ice on  the  board  of  directors  of  any  defense 
contractor)  in  connection  with  any  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  unUl  the 
explraUon  of  the  five-year  period  following 
the  date  of  the  convlcUon  of  such  officer  or 
employee  for  such  felony. 

(b)  Liariutt  of  Ddehsx  Cohtractor.— 
Any  defense  contractor  who  knowingly  and 
willingly  permlte  any  person  described  in 
subsection  (a)  to  perform  any  service  for 
such  contractor  (including  service  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  such  contractor)  in 
connecUon  with  a  defense  contract  shall  be 
prohibited  from  entering  into  any  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  until  the 
explraUon  of  the  fiv^byear  period  foUowlng 
the  date  on  which  tmsecretary  of  Defense 
determines  that  such  contractor  is  in  viola- 
tion of  this  subsecUon. 

(C)  DtFUIlTlOII  OF  DePERSX  CONTRACTOR.— 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  "de- 
fense contractor"  means  any  prime  contrac- 
tor or  subcontractor  who  performs  any  serv- 
ice or  provides  any  item  In  connecUon  with 
any  contract  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 
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By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 
—Insert  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  of  UUe  X  (page  300,  after  line  AY. 

SEC  IMS.  DEMONSTRATION  PROIBCT. 

(a)  \M  OsmRAi — The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall,  with  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  authtnlzations  In  this  Act.  carry 
out  a  demonstration  project  for  the  mir- 
poaesof- 

(1)  encouraging  businesses  owned  and  con- 
trolled by— 

(A)  veterans  of  the  Vietnam-en  or  the 
Korean  conflict:  or 

(B)  disabled  veterans  of  any  era.  to  enter 
into  contracte  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; and 

(2)  Increasing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  contracte  entered  into  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  with  such  businesses. 

(b)  NuMRSR  OP  CowTRACTs.— (1)  In  Carrying 
out  this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU  deter- 
mine the  number  of  contracte  which  are  to 
be  awarded  to  such  bustneases  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  meaningful  project  under  this 
section. 

(2)  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  shall  obtain  information  about 
the  approximate  number  and  nature  of  such 
businesses  that  are  potential  contractors 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  To  obtain 
such  InformaUon.  the  Secretary  shaU— 

(A)  advertise  in  order  to  encourage  such 
businesses  to  participate  in  such  program 
and  provide  InformaUon  to  the  Seoetary 
concerning  the  nature  and  capacity  of  their 
operations: 

(B)  consult  with  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  the  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Business  AdministraUon.  and  veter- 
ans' organizations  to  obtain  information 
about  the  idenUty,  nature,  and  capacity  of 
such  businesses  which  may  want  to  partici- 
pate in  such  program:  and 

(C)  take  other  appropriate  acUons. 

(c)  Report.— The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  December  31.  1985.  submit  a  prelimi- 
nary report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the 
demonstration  project  carried  out  under 
this  section  and  shall,  not  later  than  April 
15.  1986.  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  such  report  shall  include  an  ac- 
counting of — 

(1)  the  number,  nature,  and  value  of  the 
contracte  entered  into,  by  the  date  of  such 
report,  under  the  program  carried  out  under 
this  secUon; 

(2)  a  detailed  summary  of  the  information 
obtained,  by  the  date  of  such  report  under 
subsecUon  (bK2):  and 

(3)  In  the  case  of  the  final  report  recom- 
mendaUons  with  respect  to  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  could.  In  addition  to  acUvi- 
Ues  carried  out  under  this  secUon.  increase 
the  number  and  value  of  the  contracte  It 
enters  into  with  businesses  referred  to  in 
subsecUon  (a). 

By  Mr.  DICKS: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  secUon: 

SBC  ItH  ceiling  on  FUNDS  FOR  CONnUCHNC- 
OUT. 

None  of  the  fimds  authorized  for  appro- 
prlaUon  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this 
act  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  dollar  ex- 
penditures to  contract  out  for  services,  as 
governed  by  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Circular  A-76,  beycmd  the  level  of 
expenditures  for  such  paymente  In  Fiscal 
Tear  1985.  excqit  those  expenditures  neces- 
sary to  meet  wage  rate  Increases  required  by 
the  Service  (Contract  Act  and  those  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  initiate  new  contracte  for 
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on  September  SO, 
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legally 
1M5. 

By  Ur.  DURBIN: 
— PMC  167.  after  line  10.  inaert  the  foUow- 
Int  new  aeetion: 

aaC  I«ML  UPOKT  OH  UMMLKAnO  BALANCES. 

(a)  Rkiuuib  Ripoan.— The  Secretary  of 
Defenae  ataaQ  aolmit  to  the  OomnUtteea  on 
Aimed  Oerrtaa  of  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentathrea  reports  wrmt»i«i«y  ui  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  funds  in  each  appro- 
priation aooount  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  at  the  time  of  the  report— 
(1)  Is  available  for  oMU^itan:  and 
(S)  is  in  excess  of  fiMNanbunt  needed  to 
esny  out  the  programs  fo»JAlch  the  funds 


Bb  IiKxuiiBk.— Each  esti- 
(a>  shall   Include 
amounts  attHbutable  to— 
(1)  inflation  savinss; 
<1)  foreisn  currency  savings; 
<S)  excess  woifelng  capital  fund  cash;  and 
(4)  all  other  savings. 

(c)  UiuumciPATBD  IiwBtsw- The  report 
Identify  unanticipated  cost  in- 

reaulting   from   advene   economic 
trends. 

(d)  Suamsaioii  or  Rxpokt.- The  reports 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  each  year 
with  the  President's  budget  for  the  next 
flacal  year,  with  the  Aprfl  Budget  Update, 
and  with  the  MM  swion  Budget  Review. 
However,  the  first  such  report  shall  be  sub- 
mitted not  later  than  M  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

By  Ifr.  FOLEY: 
—At  the  end  of  UUe  X.  (page  300.  after  line 
4)  add  the  following  new  section: 
LIMITATION   ON    INTRODUCTION    OF 

ARMED   FORCES   INTO   NICARAGUA 

FOR  COMBAT 

Sac  1050.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  to  the 
Oepartmott  of  Defense  may  not  be  obligat- 
ed or  expended  for  the  purpose  of  introduc- 
ing the  United  States  Armed  Forces  into  or 
over  Nicaragua  for  combat. 

<b)  Dapuixioir  or  Combat.- As  used  in 
this  section,  the  term  "combat"  means  the 
introdttction  of  United  States  Armed  Forces 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  weapons  fire 
upon  an  enemy. 

(c)  EzcBPnom  to  Limitatiok.— This  sec- 
tion doea  not  apply  with  respect  to  an  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Aimed  Forces  Into 
or  over  Nicaragua  for  combat  if — 

(1)  the  Congress  has  declared  war  or  en- 
acted specific  authorintlon  for  such  Intro- 
duction: or 

(3)  such  Introduction  is  necessary-^ 

(A)  to  meet  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
hostUe  attain  upon  the  United  SUtes.  lU 
terrttories  or  pnsstssioits;  or 

(B)  to  meet  a  dear  and  present  danger  to. 
and  to  provide  necessary  protectia  for.  the 
United  States  embassy;  or 

(C)  to  meet  a  dear  and  present  danger  to, 
and  to  provide  necessary  protection  for  and 
to  evacuate.  United  States  Government  per- 
sasmd  or  United  States  dtisens. 

(d)  EusTura  RaoniBBiBaTS  Fbbsbbvbd.— 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  invalidate  any 
reQUlrement  of  Public  Law  93-148. 

(e>  Tbbatt  Autbobitt  Pbxsbbvb).— Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  Invalidate  any  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance. 

ByMr.KASICH: 
—Page  300.  after  line  4.  Insert  the  f oUowing 
section: 


8K.  I«i4  9tHa  or  TBI  OONGUn  OONCBNING 

KSTABUSHmm  or  nuviL  omcis 
o«  AOQunmoN  or  t«avbl  aaav. 
loa. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department 
should  jinovide.  in  the  establishment  of 
travd  afflces  or  the  acquisition  of  travel 
servlcerifor  official  travel,  for  tree  and  open 
competition  among  commercial  travel  agen- 
des.  acheduled  airline  traffic  offices 
(SATO^.  and  other  entitles  which  provide 
such  sei  vices. 

B; '  Mr.  McCOLLUM: 
-At  Uu )  Old  of  ttUe  V  (page  68.  after  line  6) 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

SBC  us.  CAPTTAL  PVNUmfENT  UNDBI  UCMI  rOC 
KSnONACB. 

(a)  Li  GsnaAL.— Chapter  47  of  UUe  10. 
the  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  socUon  906  (arttde  106)  the  foUowing 
new  secUon  (artlde): 

'YNte.  Art.  IMa.  EMteaagc 

"(aX^  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  wfth  intaat  or  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
naUon.  i  communicates,  deltven.  or  trans- 
mits, or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver  or 
transmit,  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to 
any  fs4Uon  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
ognised or  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  representaUve,  officer, 
agent,  taiployee,  subject  or  dtizen  thereof, 
dther  directty  or  indirectly,  any  document, 
writing,  code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  pho- 
tograpl$,  photographic  negaUve.  blueprint, 
plan,  i^ap.  model,  note,  instrumait.  appli- 
ance. oS  information  relating  to  the  national 
def  ensa  shall  be  punished  by  death  or  other 
such  pfmishment  as  a  court  martial  may 
direct. 

"(3)  "the  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed ior  an  offense  under  paragraph  (1) 
imless  Ithe  members  of  the  court  martial 
further'  find  that  the  offoue  directly  con- 
cerned-^ 

"(A)  nudear  weaponry,  military  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defenae  or  retallaUon 
againstllarge-scale  attack; 

"(B)  war  plans; 

"(C)  fommunicaUons  tnteUigence  or  cryp- 
tograpmc  Inf ormaUon;  or 

"(D)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  dement  of  defense  strategy. 

"(b)  A°7  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  lit  time  of  war.  with  Intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  '™»"*«""«*ttfi1  to  the  enemy, 
collects  records,  publishes,  or  «v»»ni«iini. 
catea.  or  attempts  to  eUdt  any  informaUon 
with  respect  to  the  movement,  numbers,  de- 
scripUtti,  condiUon,  or  dlvosiUon  of  any  of 
the  Alined  Foroea.  ships,  aircraft,  or  war 
materi^  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  with  re- 
spect tp  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  supposed 
plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  military 
operaUbns.  or  with  reqteet  to  any  works  or 
measti^  undertaken  for  or  connected  with, 
or  Intended  for  the  f  ortlfieaUon  or  defense 
of  any  place,  or  any  other  InformaUon  relat- 
ing to  |the  public  defense,  which  might  be 


useful 


death  I  ir  other  such  punishment  as  a  court 
martiai  may  direct. 

"(c)  rbe  death  penalty  may  be  Imposed 
under  ;hls  seeUon  only  after  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  consider  the  presence 
or  lack;  thereof  of  mitigating  or  aggravating 
fsctoraldeserlbed  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death 


I  to  be  Imposed  on  the  accused,  the    craft  or  sat^tes,  early  warning  systems,  or 
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following  mlogattng  factors  shaD  be  consid- 
ered but  are  got  exdualve: 

"(1)  The  acbised  was  less  than  18  years  of 
age  at  the  Ume  of  the  offense. 

'(3)  The  accused's  capadty  to  appreciate 


the 
form  his 


was  under  unusual  and 
althou^  not  such  duress 
defense  to  the  charge. 

is  punishable  as  a  prlnd- 

secUon  877  of  this  UUe)  in 

which  wss  committed  by  an- 

relaUvely 

to  consU- 


of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
to  the  requirements  of  law 
impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  toj  oonsUtute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(8)  The 
substantial 
asomsUtU 

"(4)  The 
pal  (as  defl 
the  offense. 

other,  but  fafs  parUdpaUon 
minor,  althofigh  not  so  minor 
tute  a  defenae  to  the  charge. 

"(6)  Any  other  factor  the  President  may 
set  forth  in  regulaUons  prescribed  under 
secUon  886  ot  this  UUe  (arUde  36). 

"(e)  If  thej  accused  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guntifj  to  an  offotse  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  follpwlng  aggravating  fkctors  shall 
be  considered  but  are  not  exdusive: 

"(1)  The  aonised  has  been  convicted  of  an- 
other offense  involving  espionage  or  treason 
for  which  elmer  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(3)  In  the  MMnmisBion  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  Amger  to  the  national  security. 

"(3)  In  the!  commission  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

"(4)  Any  ouier  factor  the  President  may 
set  forth  inj  regulaUons  prescribed  imder 
secUon  836  o^  this  UUe  (artlde  36).". 


(b)  Clbbk 
secUonsat 
such  chapt 
the  item 
the  f oU< 
"906a.  Art  11 
—At  the  em 


the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by 


AMXimifBiiT.- The  table  of 

begliming  of  subchapter  X  of 

amended  by  inserting  after 

to  section  906  (arUde  106) 

new  item: 

Emionage.". 

UUe  X  (page  300,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SSC  IH*.  CAPVAL  PVNISmiKNT  UNDBB  UCMJ  FOR 
BSPIONACB. 

"(a)  IM  Gmbbal.— Chapter  47  of  tiUe  10, 
the  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Oxle 
of  Military  JusUce),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section^  906  (arUcle  106)  the  foUowing 
new  secUon  (krUde): 

"•WMa.  Alt.  l#6a.  Eipioaagc 

"(aXl)  Any  person  subject  to  this  ch^ter 
who,  with  wtKDt  or  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
naUon,  compiunlcates,  delivers,  or  trans- 
mits, or  atteiipts  to  communicate,  deliver  or 
transmit,  tojany  foreign  government,  or  to 
any  facUon  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  k  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
ognised or  I  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  represenUtive,  officer, 
agent,  emplinree,  subject,  or  dtizen  thereof, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  document, 
writing,  cod^  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  pho- 
tograph, photographic  negative,  blueprint, 
plan,  map.  model,  note,  instrument,  appU- 
canoe.  or  information  relating  to  the  nation- 
al defense,  •hall  be  punished  by  death  or 
other  such  punishment  as  a  court  martial 
may  direct. 

"(3)  The  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed for  aa  offense  under  paragn4>h  (1) 
unless  the  meml>erB  of  the  court  martial 


further  find 
cemed— 
'(A)  nud^ 


that  the  offense  direcUy  con- 


weaponry,   military   space- 
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other    means    of    defense    or    retallaUon 
against  large-scale  attack; 

"(B)  war  plans; 

"(C)  communlcaUons  intelligence  or  cryp- 
tographic InformaUon:  or 

"(D)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defenae  strategy. 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who.  in  time  of  war,  with  intent  that  the 
same  shall  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
collects,  records,  publishes,  or  cmnmuni- 
cates,  or  attempts  to  elidt  any  InformaUon 
with  respect  to  the  movement,  numliers.  de- 
scripUon.  condiUon.  or  disposition  of  any  of 
the  Armed  Forcea,  ships,  aircraft,  or  war 
materials  of  the  United  States,  or  wiUi  re- 
spect to  the  plans  or  conduct,  or  supposed 
plans  or  conduct  of  any  naval  or  military 
operaUons,  or  with  respect  to  any  works  or 
measures  undertaken  for  a  connected  with, 
or  intended  for  the  fortif icaUon  or  defense 
of  any  place,  or  any  other  InformaUon  relat- 
ing to  the  public  defense,  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  enemy,  shall  be  punished  by 
death  or  other  such  punishment  as  a  court 
martial  may  direct 

"(c)  The  death  penalty  may  be  imposed 
imder  this  section  only  after  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  consider  the  presence 
or  lack  thereof  of  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factors  described  in  subsecUons  (d)  and  (e). 

"(d)  In  detennlnlng  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  Is  to  be  imposed  on  the  accused,  the 
following  mitigating  factors  shall  be  consid- 
ered but  are  not  exdusive: 

"(1)  The  accused  was  leas  than  18  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(3)  The  accused's  capadty  to  ivpreciate 
the  wrongfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of  law 
was  significantly  impaired,  but  not  so  im- 
paired as  to  consUtute  a  defense  to  the 
charge. 

"(3)  The  accused  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  not  such  duress 
as  consUtutes  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(4)  The  accused  is  punishable  as  a  prind- 
pal  (as  defined  in  secUon  877  of  this  UUe)  in 
the  offense,  which  was  committed  by  an- 
other, but  his  parUdpatlon  was  relaUvely 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consU- 
tute a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(6)  Any  other  factor  the  President  may 
set  forth  in  regulaUons  prescribed  under 
secUon  836  of  this  UUe  (artlde  36). 

"(e)  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  of  or 
pleads  guilty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
Uon, the  following  aggravating  factors  shall 
be  considered  but  are  not  exdusive: 

"(1)  The  accused  has  been  convicted  of  an- 
other offense  involving  espionage  or  treason 
for  which  either  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  the  naUonal  security. 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

"(4)  Any  other  factor  the  President  may 
set  forth  in  regulaUons  prescribed  under 
section  836  of  this  UUe  (arUde  36).". 

(b)  C^LxaicAL  AnKMSifBirr.- The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  X  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  906  (arUde  106) 
the  following  new  item: 
"906a.  Art.  106a  Espionage.". 
—At  the  end  of  title  X  (page  300,  after  line 
4)  insert  the  following  new  section: 

SEC  IMS.  CAPTFAL  PUNI^DIENT  UNDKR  IH3U  FOR 
BSPiONAGK. 

(a)  IH  Gbuxbai — Chapter  47  of  UUe  10. 
the  United  SUtes  Ckxle  (the  Uniform  Code 
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of  Military  Justice),  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  906  (article  106)  the  foUowing 
new  section  (artlde): 
"itMa.  Alt  IMa.  E^iongt 

"(aXl)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who,  with  intent  or  reason  to  beUeve  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
naUon,  communicatea,  deUvers,  or  trans- 
mits, or  attempU  to  commimicate,  deliver  or 
transmit  to  any  foreign  government,  or  to 
any  faction  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
ognized or  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  representaUve.  officer, 
agent  employee,  subject  or  dtizen  thereof, 
dther  directly  or  Indirectly,  any  document 
writing,  code  iMok.  signal  book,  sketch,  pho- 
tograph, photographic  negaUve.  blueprint 
plan,  map.  model,  note.  Instrument  appU- 
cance,  or  InformaUon  relating  to  the  nation- 
al defenae,  shaU  be  punished  by  death  or 
other  such  punishment  as  a  court  m»it>sl 
may  direct 

"(3)  The  sentence  of  death  may  not  be  im- 
posed for  an  offense  under  paragraph  (1) 
imless  the  members  of  the  court  martial 
further  find  that  the  offense  directly  con- 
oemed— 

"(A)  nudear  weaponry,  mllitaiy  space- 
craft or  satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or 
other  means  of  defense  or  retallaUon 
against  large-scale  attadc; 

"(B)  war  plans: 

"(C)  communications  intelllgenoe  or  cry- 
potographlc  inf ormaUon;  or 

"(D)  any  other  majo^.  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy. 

"(b)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who,  in  time  of  war.  with  intent  that  the 
same  shaU  be  communicated  to  the  enemy, 
coUects,  records,  publishes,  or  communi- 
cates, or  attempts  to  elidt  any  Inf  oimaUcm 
with  respect  to  the  movement  numbers,  de- 
scripUon,  oonditicm,  or  di^ositioii  of  any  of 
the  Armed  Forcea.  ships,  aircraft  or  war 
materials  of  the  United  Statea.  or  with  re- 
spect to  the  plans  or  ocmduct  or  supposed 
plans  or  coodoet  of  any  naval  or  military 
operatkms.  or  with  respect  to  any  works  or 
measures  undertaken  for  or  connected  with, 
or  intended  for  the  fortification  or  defense 
of  any  place,  or  any  other  information  relat- 
ing to  the  public  defense,  which  might  be 
useful  to  the  enemy,  shaU  be  punished  by 
death  or  other  such  punishment  as  a  court 
martial  may  direct. 

"(c)  The  death  penalty  may  be  imposed 
under  this  section  only  after  the  members 
of  the  court  martial  consider  the  presence 
or  lack  thereof  mitigating  or  aggravating 
factors  described  In  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

"(d)  In  determining  whether  a  sentence  of 
death  is  to  be  impnafirt  on  the  accused,  the 
foUowing  mlUgattng  factors  ahaU  be  consid- 
ered but  are  not  exdualve: 

"(1)  The  accused  was  less  than  18  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  the  offense. 

"(3)  The  accused's  capadty  to  appreciate 
the  wrcrngfulness  of  his  conduct  or  to  con- 
form his  conduct  to  the  requiremenU  of  law 
was  significantly  Impaired,  but  not  so  Impai- 
red as  to  omsUtute  a  defenae  to  the  charge. 

"(3)  The  accused  was  under  unusual  and 
substantial  duress,  although  no  such  duress 
as  consUtutes  a  defense  to  the  charge. 

"(4)  The  accused  Is  puni^iable  as  a  prind- 
pal  (aa  defined  in  secUon  3(a)  of  UUe  IB)  in 
the  offense,  which  wss  committed  by  sn- 
other,  but  his  partidpaUon  was  relaUvely 
minor,  although  not  so  minor  as  to  consU- 
tute a  defenae  to  the  charge. 

"(S)  Any  other  factor  the  Preaident  may 
set  forth  in  regulaUons  prescribed  under 
secUon  836  of  this  UUe  (arUde  36). 
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"(e)  If  the  accused  is  found  guUty  of  or 
pleads  guUty  to  an  offense  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  following  aggravating  factors  shaU 
t>e  considered  but  are  not  exdusive: 

"(1)  The  accused  has  been  omvlcted  of  an- 
other offense  involving  espimiage  or  treason 
for  which  dther  a  sentence  of  life  imprison- 
ment or  death  was  authorized  by  statute. 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  danger  to  Uie  national  security. 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

"(4)  Any  other  factor  the  President  may 
set  forth  In  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  836  of  this  title  (article  36).". 

(b)  Clbbical  AMxmfmtxaT.— The  table  of 
sections  at  the  beginning  of  subchapter  X  of 
such  chapter  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  aeetion  906  (artlde  106) 
the  following  new  item: 

"906a.  Art  106a.  Espionage.". 

By  Mr.  McKERNAN: 
—Page  300,  after  Une  4.  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SBC  ISM.  AWARDS  FOR  006T  SAVINGS  DBdO- 

SUREa 

(a)  Awabsb  to  Civiuaii  EMrLoms  or  thz 
DzPABTitBin  OF  DBvawsB.— <1)  The  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may 
pay  a  cash  award  to  any  civilian  employee 
of  the  Department  whose  disclosure  of 
fraud,  waste,  or  mismanagement  to  such  In- 
spector General  has  resulted  In  cost  savings 
for  the  Department  The  amount  of  any 
award  under  this  paragraph  may  not  Aoeed 
whichever  of  the  foUowing  amounU  is  i*«r 

(A)  $35,000. 

(B)  An  amount  that  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al determines  to  be  equal  to  one  peroent  of 
the  cost  savings  of  the  Department  attribut- 
able to  the  disclosure.  tncitiHiwy  eggt  savings 
projected  for  fiscal  yean  following  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  dlsdosure  was  made. 

(3)  No  award  may  be  paid  under  para- 
graph (1>- 

(A)  before  October  1. 1085;  or 

(B)  after  September  30. 1988. 

(3XA)  The  Inspector  General  shaU  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  with  respect  to  the 
eff  ecUveness  of  the  awards  provision  in  this 
subsecUon.  induding  the  reoommendaUons 
of  the  Inspector  Genersl— 

(i)  as  to  whether  the  awards  provision 
should  be  continued  after  September  30 
1988;  and 

(U)  If  the  provision  is  continued,  whether 
any  modlf  icaUon  in  the  provision  is  appro- 
priate. 

(B)  The  report  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  ShaU  be  submitted  on  or  before 
March  16. 1988. 

(b)  AWABOS    TO    **— '"—t    OP   THB   ABKB> 

FoBcn.— (1)  SecUon  1134  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),  and  (f)  by  inserting  "disclosure." 
before  "suggestion". 

(3)  Such  secUon  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowii>g  new  subsec- 
Uon: 

"(iXl)  No  award  with  remect  to  a  dlsdo- 
sure may  be  paid  under  this  secUon— 

"(A)  before  October  1, 1985:  or  | 

"(B)  after  September  30. 1988. 

"(2KA)  The  Secretary  of  I>fen8e,  after 
consulUUon  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
porUUon  with  respect  to  the  Coast  Guard 
when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service  in  the 
Navy,  ShaU  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
with  reelect  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
vision in  this  secUon  for  awards  for  dlKlo- 
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■urea.  Including  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary— 

"(1)  MM  to  whether  the  provision  should  be 
continued  after  September  30,  IMS;  and 

"<ii>  if  the  provision  is  continued,  whether 
any  modification  in  the  provision  is  appro- 
prtete. 

"(B)  The  report  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before 
March  1«.  IMS.". 

(c)  CoMFOuaMG  AMXHOMKirrs.— (1)  The 
heading  of  secUon  1124  of  UUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"•  1124.  Caah  awaria  for  diacloaurcs.  wmtiUona. 

iaTcntloaa  or  tciailifle  ■cMercaaiU''. 

(3)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  57  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"1124.  Cash  awards  for  disclosures,  sugges- 
tions, inventions,  or  scientific 
achievements.". 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 

—Page  200,  after  line  4,  add  the  following 

new  section: 

SEC   I«6«L  AUCaAFT  FUBL  CONSERVATION   PKO- 
GRAM  AND  REPORT. 

(a)  EBTABuaHMBn  OP  Prooram.— <1)  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  establish  a  fuel 
conservation  program  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  use  of  fuel  by  military  aircraft 
during  takeoffs  and  other  situations  In 
which  the  Secretary  determines  that  use  of 
fuel  may  be  reduced  without  lowering  the 
safety  standards  officially  in  use  by  military 
aircraft  personnel  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  program  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  established  and  implemoited 
before  the  expiration  of  the  00-day  period 
following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  SuBiassioH  OP  Report.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  with  respect  to  the  program 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  90-day  period  following  the 
d^e  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Bf  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
—At  thie  end  of  UUe  X  (page  200,  after  line 
4)  add  Ihe  following  new  secUon: 

SEC  IMf  PROHUrriNC  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE AND  THE  CENTRAL  INTELU- 
CBNCB  AGENCY  FROM  PROVIDING  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  THE  NICARAGUAN  RE- 
SISTANCE FORCEa 

Nondof  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  the  authorizations  of  appropriaUons  in 
this  Adt  may  be  obligated  or  expended  by 
the  Dnartment  of  Defense  or  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  provide  any  humani- 
tarian fr  other  assistance  to  the  Nicaragiutn 
rwiistaice  forces. 

^  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
—Page  1200,  after  line  4,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

SEC  l«fi*.  COMPENSATION  FOR  MIUTARY  PERSON- 
NEL AND  MEMBERS  OF  THEIR  FAMI- 
'        UBS  WHO  ARE  VICTIMS  OF  TERROR- 
ISM. 

(a)  Adthoritt  To  Makx  Paymxnt.— If  an 
individual  who  is  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  a  family  member  of  a  member  of 
the  Anned  Forces  is  a  victim  of  a  hostile 
action  directed  against  the  United  States, 
the  President  may  make  a  cash  payment 
under  this  secUon  to  that  individual  (includ- 
ing the  member  of  the  Armed  Forces). 

(b)  Matters  for  Which  Patmsmts  Mat  Bx 
Mask.— A  payment  authorized  by  subsection 
(a)  may  include— 

(1)  expenses  for  medical  and  health  care 
and  other  expenses  related  to  such  care  to 
the  extent  that  such  care— 

(A)  is  incident  to  the  hostile  acUon:  and 

(B)  is  not  covered  by  any  Oovemment 
mediciil  or  health  program  or  by  insurance: 
and 

(2)  a|i  amount  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
hostile  action  and  the  effect  of  the  hostUe 
acUon  on  the  individual,  taidng  into  consid- 
eraUoa  the  treatment  received  by  the  indi- 
vidual, the  duration  of  the  individual's  cap- 
tivity Of  any),  and  any  other  factor  that  the 
President  considers  appropriate. 

(c)  I^pnimoNs.— FOr  purposes  of  this  sec- 
Uon: 
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hostile  action"  includes  ter- 

wherever  they  occur,  and  in- 

and  physical  violence.  Such 

include  acUons  by  enemy 

the  time  of  war  in  a  theatre  of 


not 


"family  member"  has  the 
that  term  in  secUon  101(3)  of 
ReUef  Act  of  1980  (S  U.8.C. 

WYDEN: 
lifter  line  10,  add  the  following 


(l)Theteitn 
rorist  acUoni, 
dudes  capU\if  ty 
term  does 
forces  durini 
war. 

(2)  The  torm 
meaning  giv«n 
the  Hostage 
5561  note). 

By  Mr. 
-Page  167. 
new  secUon: 

SEC  ItM.  REPORT  ON  BUDGETING  FOR  INFLATION. 

(a)  RxpoRi)  ON  Savings  From  Lower  Impla- 
TioR.— Not  uter  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enacunent  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  snail  suteilt  to  Congress  a  report 
containing  sn  explanaUon  of  what  the  De- 
partment of  JDefense  does  in  any  fiscal  year 
with  funds  that  are  not  expefided  as  a  result 
of  a  decreasA  in  the  anUcipated  rate  of  infla- 
tion diuring  QUkt  year. 

(b)  PaOFoiALS   FOR    NXW    BUDOKT   Ststxm 

FOR  iMFLATioH  ALLOWANCE.- The  Secretary 
shaU  Induds  in  the  report  under  subsection 
(a)  a  proposal,  or  altemaUve  proposals,  for  a 
budget  syston  under  which— 

(1)  funds  ttuit  are  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of]  Defense  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
procurement  or  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  would  be  appropriated 
to  Uie  Depsrtment  without  the  addition  of 
an  amount  ^or  anUcipated  inflation  during 
such  fiscal  scar,  and 

(2)  requests  would  be  made  to  Congress  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  any  additional 


funds  made 
during  the 

(c) 
shall  indui 

(1)  the 
procedures 


by  reason  of  Inflation 
year. 
lATiOHS.— The     Secretary 
such  report— 

itary's  recommendations  for 
Ithat  would  effectively   imple- 


ment a  proGMal  submitted  under  subsecUon 
(b);  and 

(2)  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  insUtutlng  such  a  proposal, 
together  with  any  other  comments  and  rec- 
ommendaU(^  that  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMNESTY  INTER- 
NATIONAL. HELSINKI  WATCH. 
AND  AMERICAS  WATCH 

HON.  MICHAeTd.  BARNES 

*  OP  MAHTLAHO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle in  the  May  12.  1985.  Parade  maga- 
zine described  the  important  work  of 
Amnesty  International,  Helsinki 
Watch,  and  Americas  Watch  on  behalf 
of  human  rights  around  the  world.  As 

chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  work  closely 
with  both  Amnesty  International  and 
Americas  Watch,  and  I  can  say  that 
both  the  subcommittee  and  the  vic- 
tims of  oppression  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  have  benefited 
greatly  from  their  efforts.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  include  the  article  for  the 
information  of  my  (M}lleagues. 

[From  the  Parade  Magazine,  May  12, 1085] 

The  Orkatkst  Evn.  Is  Inddterxmce 

(By  Michael  SatcheU) 

In  DiyarbaUr  Military  prison  in  eastern 
Turlcey.  32-year-old  Pasa  Uzun  struggles  to 
survive  in  a  world' of  cruelty  that  is  beyond 
the  darkest  imaginaUon  of  most  people. 
Five  years  of  systemaUc  torture,  miserable 
food  and  brutal  discipline  have  reduced  him 
to  something  akin  to  a  living  corpse.  He  feet 
are  blackened  from  /ofoJIca— the  beating  of 
the  soles  of  the  feet— and  he  walks  with  dif- 
ficulty. His  famUy  and  friends,  permitted 
only  rare  visits,  dare  not  complain  of  his 
condiUon.  for  they  are  not  anxious  to  Join 
him. 

Pasa  Uzim  is  guilty  of  nothing  more  than 
being  bom  a  Kurd,  a  despised  and  savagely 
persecuted  ethnic  minority  in  Turiiey.  He 
faces  16  more  years  in  Diyarbaklr.  Without 
help  or  intervenUon,  his  chance  of  surviving 
is  slim.  He  is  as  alone,  and  probably  as 
afraid,  as  man  can  be. 

Half  a  world  away,  in  Cuba's  Combinado 
del  Este  Prison.  Rlcardo  Bofill.  41,  once  a 
professor  of  phUosophy  and  the  vice  rector 
of  the  University  of  Havana,  spends  day 
after  day  alone  in  dark,  windowless  cell  or 
lying  on  a  cot  in  the  prison  infiimary.  His 
health  is  precarious— he  suffers  from  a  seri- 
ous heart  ailment.  He  has  served  more  than 
eight  years  in  Cuban  prisons  for  publicly 
complaining  about  the  government's  human 
rights  vlolaUons.  Fidel  Castro,  taidng  a  cue 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  once  had  him  locked 
up  in  a  mental  hospital. 

Bofill  is  held  incommunicado— he  receives 
and  sends  no  mail,  is  allowed  no  visitors.  His 
wife,  Maria  Elena,  and  18-year-old  son.  Al- 
berto, live  in  Miami  and  depend  upon  re- 
leased prisoners  for  scraps  of  news  about  his 
worsening  condlUon.  They  worry  about 
whether  he  can  survive  the  11  years  his  sen- 
tence still  has  to  run. 

Pasa  Uzun  and  Rlcardo  Bofill  are  poliUcal 
prisoners,  typical  of  imcoimted  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  himuin  rights  victims  who 


are  rotting  away,  anonymous  and  largely 
forgotten,  in  the  prisons  of  perhaps  half  the 
countries  of  the  world.  They  are  not  terror- 
ists who  sought  change  by  violence  but  ac- 
tivists whose  only  "crimes"  were  peaceful 
dissent,  complaining  of  injustice,  voicing  op- 
position, demanding  reform  or  seeking  rec- 
ognition for  their  cause— rights  that  are 
guaranteed  and  protected  in  the  United 
States  and  other  donocratic  nations. 

Soviet  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his 
wife.  Yelena  Bonner,  are  the  moat  widely 
known  human  rights  victims:  A  criUcally  ac- 
claimed HBO  television  special  last  year 
starring  Jason  Robards  and  Olenda  Jackson 
brought  their  poignant  story  into  the  hmnes 
of  millions  of  Americans.  Last  January 
during  his  tour  of  South  Africa,  Sen. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy's  visit  with  Winnie 
MandeU  helped  focus  media  attention  on 
the  21 -year  imprisonment  of  her  husband. 
Nelson  Mandela,  Africa's  best-known  poliU- 
cal prisoner. 

The  vast  majority  of  human  rights  vic- 
tims, imfortunately.  enjoy  no  such  atten- 
tion—or the  protection  that  such  publicity 
can  bring.  They  are  ordinary  people  like 
Pasa  Uzun  and  Rlcardo  Bofill.  far  removed 
from  America's  consciousness  and  lltUe 
known  even  in  their  own  countries.  Their 
greatest  hope  lies  with  human  rights  groups 
who  work  to  expose  abuses,  end  torture  and 
executions,  speed  trials,  improve  condiUons 
for  prisoners  and.  hopefully,  to  engineer 
their  freedom.  It  is  a  dauntingly  difficult 
task.  It  is  also  one  in  which  anytme  can  play 
a  vital  role. 

There  are  three  principal  groups  in  the 
United  States  dedicated  to  aiding  human 
rights  abuses:  Amnesty  International.  Hel- 
sinki Watch  and  Americas  Watch.  Augment- 
ing their  efforts  are  professional  groups- 
doctors,  lawyers,  educators— and  taiigr6  or- 
ganizations that  focus  on  abuses  within  a 
specific  country  or  region. 

"Every  American  should  be  concerned 
about  human  rights,  because  every  Ameri- 
can has  a  vested  interest  in  the  issue."  says 
Robert  L.  Bernstein,  president  of  Random 
House  publishers.  Long  an  activist  for 
human  rights,  he  is  also  the  phairm^n  of 
Helsinki  Watch. 

"It's  a  powerful  tool  to  get  people  of  other 
nations  to  believe  in  otu-  way  of  life,"  adds 
Bernstein.  "Violating  basic  human  rights 
often  promotes  etmununism.  It  creates 
unrest  and  Instability  in  a  country,  and  this 
can  lead  to  conflict.  Conflict  in  turn  may  in- 
volve the  United  States.  It  may  be  your  tax 
dollar  that  have  to  pay  for  American  aid.  It 
may  be  your  son  who  is  drafted  to  fight  this 
war.  Human  rights  is  a  far  more  important 
issue  than  many  people  realise." 

The  author,  scholar  and  humanist  Elle 
Wiesel  says.  "The  greatest  evQ  today  is  in- 
difference. To  know  and  not  to  act  Is  a  way 
of  consenting  to  these  injustices.  The  planet 
has  become  a  very  small  place,  what  hap- 
pens in  other  countries  affects  us." 

Wiesel.  who  survived  the  Nazis'  Buchen- 
wald  and  Auachwlts  concentration  camps, 
shares  a  partknilar  empathy  with  today's 
forgotten  human  rights  victims. 

"I  felt  during  the  war  that  what  was  being 
done  was  a  secret."  he  says.  "Later,  I  found 
out  that  it  wasn't.  Absolutely  the  greatest 
despair  we  Jews  felt  was  when  we  realized 


that  people  knew  what  was  being  done  but 
didn't  care,  didn't  act  to  try  to  help.  When 
we  needed  help,  nobody  came.  This  must 
not  happen  today." 

Amnesty  International,  headquartered  in 
Ixmdon.  is  the  largest,  best  known  and  most 
Influential  of  the  groups,  with  150.000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  States  and  500.000  worid- 
wide.  Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1»T7.  Amnesty  enjoys  a  reputati«m  for  scru- 
pulous research  and  strict  Impartiality  as  it 
catalogs  abuses  and  uses  its  membership  to 
pressure  offending  governments. 

The  organization  is  structured  to  aUow 
anyone  to  channel  his  or  her  energy  and 
concerns  directly  toward  helping  victims. 
The  membership  is  broken  down  into  «m»ii 
"adoption"  groups  scattered  throughout 
some  50  nations,  with  the  groups  formed 
around  a  church,  a  club,  a  neighborhood,  a 
factory  or  an  office. 

Each  group  is  assigned  two  soHaOled  "pris- 
oners of  conscience"— victims  from  other 
countries  who  have  been  imprisoned  for 
nonviolent  activities.  Oroup  memlien  send 
material  aid  to  the  victims  and  their  fami- 
Ues— money,  food,  clothing,  medicine— and 
also  launch  a  mail  r»»»p«iyw  Letters  of  en- 
couragement are  sent  to  the  victims:  polite, 
carefully  worded  mppeaiM  for  freedom  are 
sent  to  anyone  of  influence— prison  officials, 
a  minister  of  security,  an  ambassador  or  the 
country's  political  leader. 

Often  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  if  the 
prisoner  receives  the  letters  or  if  the  sp- 
peals  contribute  to  his  welfare.  Many  times. 
though,  this  polite  pressure  through  the 
simple  tactic  of  writing  letters  can  have  a 
powerful  effect 

A  Dominican  Republic  trade  union  leader 
named  Julio  de  Peha  Valdes,  for  examine. 
was  seized  in  a  poUoe  raid  and  held  naked  in 
an  underground  celL  Amnesty  launched  an 
extensive  letter  r^mimign  that  prodded  Do- 
minican President  Joaquin  Balaguer  to  re- 
lease him. 

"When  the  first  200  letters  came,  the 
guards  gave  me  back  my  dothes,"  the  grate- 
ful prisoner  later  wrote.  "Then  the  next  200 
came,  and  the  prison  director  came  to  see 
me.  When  the  next  pUe  of  letters  arrived, 
the  director  got  in  touch  with  his  superior. 
The  letters  kept  coming  and  ootnlng.  3.000 
of  them.  The  president  was  informed.  The 
letters  sUD  kept  arriving,  and  the  president 
called  the  prison  and  told  them  to  let  me  go. 

"After  I  was  released,  the  preaidatt  called 
me  to  his  office.  He  said:  'How  is  it  that  a 
trade  union  leader  like  you  has  so  many 
friends  from  all  over  the  worid7'  He  showed 
me  an  enormous  box  full  of  letters  he  had 
received  and,  when  we  parted,  he  gave  them 
tome." 

Karel  Kynd,  an  imprisoned  Czechoslovak 
Journalist,  said  after  his  release:  "A  political 
prisoner  comes  to  know  about  Amnesty's 
work  on  his  behalf  usually  only  indirectly, 
from  the  sarcastic  remarks  of  his  JaQers  or 
from  pieces  of  infonnaUon  communicated 
to  him  by  monbers  of  his  family  in  their 
strictly  censored  letters.  But  it  is  enough  to 
give  him  a  wonderful  feeling  that  he  is  not 
completely  forgotten  after  all,  that  some- 
body cares." 

Amnesty  also  has  become  synonymous 
with  the  effort  to  expose  nations  that  prac- 


•  Thif  "bullet"  symbol  identifiet  statements  or  inseitioas  which  are  not  spoken  by  dte  Member  oo  die  floor. 
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Uee  torture— an  taue  cteeped  in  both  horror 
■nd  hypocrliy.  The  United  Nations'  Unlver- 
aal  Dedaratkm  of  Human  Rlghta.  to  which 
all  UJf.  membera  subacribe.  prohibits  tor- 
ture, and  few  nations  are  wilUng  to  admit 
that  it  happens  within  their  borders.  Tet  a 
19M  Amnesty  report  titled  "Torture  In  the 
Eighties"  carried  meticulously  detailed  ac- 
counts of  inhumane  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  66  countries,  from  Afghanistan  to  Zim- 
babwe. 

By  pubUcUng  the  abuses.  Amnesty  hopes 
that  the  leaders  of  repressive  regimes  will 
be  shamed  or  pressured  into  curbing  torture 
in  the  glare  of  worid  public  opinion  and. 
pertiaps.  the  censure  of  other  nations. 

"Even  the  cruelest  tyrants  have  an  ele- 
ment of  pride— they  want  to  go  down  in  his- 
tory looking  good."  observes  Richard  Reoch, 
Amnesty's  chief  of  press  relations. 

Amnesty's  focus  on  torture  victims  in- 
dudes  a  sort  of  emergoicy  response  team 
called  the  Urgent  Action  Network,  which 
also  relies  on  fast,  direct  input  from  mem- 
bers. It  works  like  this:  Word  Is  received  in 
London  headquarters  that  a  person  has 
been  arrested,  taken  to  a  detention  center 
and  is  likely  to  be  tortured.  The  information 
Is  quickly  evaluated  and  flashed  to  Urgent 
Action  Networks  in  various  countries. 

In  the  United  States.  Scott  Harrison,  a 
former  Marine  Corps  Vietnam  veteran,  and 
his  wife.  Ellen,  run  the  nationwide  oper- 
ation from  their  home  near  Nederland. 
Colo.  By  telephone.  Telex  and  computer, 
they  contact  a  network  of  volunteers. 
Within  days,  hundreds— perhaps  thou- 
sands—of telegrams  and  letters  are  on  their 
way  to  the  country  in  question,  appealing 
for  the  threatoMd  prisoner. 

Americas  Watch  and  Helsinki  Watch  co- 
operate closely  with  Amnesty  and  share  the 
same  broad  goals,  but  they  operate  differ- 
ently. Tnst*^  of  a  mass-membership,  grass- 
roots organisation,  the  Watch  committees 
are  made  up  of  small  groups  of  experts  and 
professionals  within  various  fields. 

Helsinki  Watch  monitors  human  rights 
chiefly  in  the  USSR,  eastern  Europe  and 
Turkey,  whQe  Americas  Watch  concentrates 
on  Central  and  South  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  two  committees,  which  can 
exert  strong  pressure,  serve  as  watchdogs  of 
official  UjS.  actions  on  human  rights  and 
are  regularly  called  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress. 

Selective  morality  Is  one  of  their  recurring 
complaints  about  UJS.  foreign  policy.  Critics 
say  that  our  government  historically  has  de- 
nounced our  Communist  or  leftist  adversar- 
ies for  human  rightsr  abuses  while  downplay- 
ing or  ignoring  the  atrocities  committed  by 
our  allies. 

Aryeh  Neier,  vice  chairman  of  both  Watch 
committees,  asserts:  "One-third  of  the 
world's  countries  uae  torture  on  a  regular 
basis.  If  the  VA  government  genuinely  put 
Its  muscle  to  work,  it  could  influence  many 
of  these  nations,  and  we  would  clearly  be 
more  effective.  Most  of  the  time,  the  State 
Department  won't  put  its  muscle  behind 
human  rights— it's  just  not  willing  to  sacri- 
fice its  Interests.  It  Just  looks  the  other 
way— and  the  awful  suffering  continues." 

A  perfect  example  of  this  dilemma  Is 
Turkey— and  the  case  of  Pass  Uzun.  who  Is 
one  of  the  thousands  of  political  prisoners 
incarcerated  and  tortured  imder  a  marUal- 
law  crackdown  that  began  in  1978  and  was 
followed  by  a  military  coup  in  September 
1980. 

Turkey's  importance  to  the  United  States 
Is  unquestioned.  It  anchors  the  southern 
flank  of  the  NATO  defensive  line,  provides 
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an  Utportant  intelligence  listening  post  into 
the  Soviet  Union  (with  whom  it  shares  a 
bordrr)  and  operates  bases  for  vast  amounts 
of  niilltary  equipment,  including  nuclear 
weaaons. 

After  Israel  and  Egypt.  Turkey  is  the 
thir^-largest  recipient  of  American  military 
and  ^nomk  aid— 8878  million  approved  by 
Congress  in  this  fiscal  year.  The  United 
Statts  obviously  csn  wield  considerable  in- 
fluence over  Turkey,  yet  this  ally's  human 
righ|i  record  is  one  of  the  worst 

Laber,  executive  director  of  Helsinki 
has  traveled  extensively  throughout 
iy  Investigating  abuses.  She  reports 
arrests,  deplorable  prison  conditions 
and  iwiedespread  torture  of  men.  women— 
eveni  children— that  is.  she  says,  "barbaric 
primitive  and  horrendous." 

"D^baklr  Military  Prison  Is  possibly  the 
most  horrifying  hellhole  in  the  world." 
Lab^  recently  testified  before  a  Congres- 
sional hearing.  "It  is  a  dtingeon  of  horrors 
where  prisoners  are  tortured  bestially. 
Seven  prisoners  reportedly  died  In  Diyarba- 
klr  lb  January  1984.  A  lawyer  held  in  the 
prisiki,  one  of  the  few  people  who  have 
emecged  to  report  his  experiences,  personal- 
ly witnessed  the  murders  of  10  of  his  fellow 
prismters.  two  of  whom  were  burned  alive." 

Ditarbakir  was  built  to  hold  300  inmates. 
Pasai  Uzun  Is  one  of  5,000  who  are  Jammed 
into  the  nondescript,  modem  concrete  struc- 
ture lodged  in  the  headquarters  complex  of 
Turitey's  Seventh  Army.  Diyarbaklr  Is  the 
center  of  the  KtuxUstan  region,  where  the 
Kurdish  people  have  been  under  constant 
attaik  by  the  ruling  Turks  for  decades. 

A  former  student  training  to  be  a  teacher. 
Pass  Usun  was  a  founding  member  of  a 
Kurvish  cultural  and  youth  association.  He 
was  arrested  in  1979  during  a  wave  of  vio- 
lent oppression  against  Kurds,  trade  union- 
ists, peace  activists  and  others. 

After  a  series  of  court  hearings  over  a 
four>year  period,  he  was  found  guilty  by 
mUUjary  Judges  of  "separatist  activities"  and 
sentenced  to  16  years.  An  Amnesty  Intema- 
tlcmal  investigation  of  his  case  states:  "Pass 
Uzu^  is  r^Mnted  to  have  been  extensively 
tortired  after  he  had  delivered  a  16-page  de- 
fense statement  during  the  opening  hearing 
of  h|i  trial  in  November  1960.  He  is  reported 
to  hkve  been  unable  to  walk  when  brought 
to  aitrial  hearing  on  March  19, 1981.  and  to 
hav4  been  barely  audible  when  he  tried  to 
tell  ^he  court  how  he  and  other  prisoners 
had  peen  tortured." 

ABd  what  of  Pasa  Unm  today? 

"Qe's  alive,"  reports  an  official  at  Amnes- 
ty's London  headquarters.  "We  are  uncer- 
tain sa  to  his  present  state  of  health.  Our 
last  reports  were  that  it  was  very  poor.  He 
needs  help." 

Information  on  Ricardo  Bof ill  in  Havana's 
Conjbinado  del  Eite  Priaon  Is  similarly 
sketchy.  Like  Pasa  Usun— and  some  8000 
oth6r  nonviolent  political  prisoners  around 
thejvorld— he  has  been  adopted  as  an  Am- 
nes»  "prisoner  of  conscience,"  but  it's 
doubtful  that  he  realises  that  strangers 
oveaeas  are  aware  of  his  plight  and  are 
writing  appeals  for  his  freedom. 

Bdflll  first  ran  afoul  of  Cuban  authorities 
in  w67,  when  he  was  imprisoned  for  five 
yeals  for  protesting  human  rights  viola- 
tions. After  his  release,  he  was  prevented 
froi^  returning  to  his  academic  career  and 
was  {allowed  to  work  only  as  a  floor-sweeper 
in  a  can  factory.  His  political  activities  con- 
tinv  ed,  and  he  was  locked  up  again  in  1980    down  for 
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45-year-old  auto  mechanic  named  Jesus  Bar- 
rios is  serting  four  years  in  ComUnado  del 
Este  for  piblldy  uttering,  "Viva  Reagan.") 

After  Bdflll's  release  in  1983,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  constant  official  harassment.  On 
April  29,  ^  1983.  fearful  after  telephone 
threats  afid  other  pressure,  the  small, 
slightly  b^t  Bofill  sought  refuge  In  the 
French  lUibassy.  Cuban  guards  surrounded 
the  compound,  and  high-level  negotiations 
began.  Tlie  French  ambassador  was  given 
assurance^  by  Cuba's  vice  president  that 
Bofill  woUld  be  allowed  to  leave  the  coun- 
try, but  4ie  promise  was  broken.  His  at- 
tonpts  to  ^migrate  and  Join  his  wife  and  son 
in  Miami  tvere  rebuffed,  and  in  September 
of  that  year— after  he  gave  a  brief  Interview 
to  two  Fraich  Journalists  Bofill  was  arrest- 
ed. After  being  locked  up  in  a  psychiatric 
hospital,  he  was  sentenced  to  12  years  in 
prison  for  rdeviationlsm." 

"My  mother  and  I  are  very  worried  about 
him."  says  Alberto  BofOl.  his  son.  "We  have 
been  told  [that  he  has  received  mental  and 
physical  torture.  He  has  had  a  heart  WOmA 
and  gets  fo  medldne.  We  were  very  disap- 
pointed men  Castro  did  not  release  him 
last  year  with  other  political  prisoners  when 
Jesse  Jacfuon  went  to  Havana.  We  feel 
helpless  because  there's  nothing  we  can  do 
at  this  tinie." 

Like  Pasa  Usun.  Ricardo  Bofill  is  no 
longer  an  anonymous  political  prisoner. 
Whether  pe  returns  to  the  ranks  of  the  for- 
gotten and  uncounted  thousands  of  human 
rights  victtms  remains  to  be  seen. 


11  )rears 


In  Soviet  AsTLCM 

For  11  \>t»x%,  Anna  Chertkova,  a  former 
postal  worker,  has  been  imprisoned  in  the 
Ninth  Section  of  the  ^>eclal  Psychiatric 
Hospital  In  Tashkent.  USSR.  She  is  neither 
ill  nor  cnny.  The  Soviet  Union  uses  mental 
hoqpitals  to  punish  dissidents  snd  political 
prisoners.!  Anna  Chertkova  Is  a  member  of 
an  officially  unauthorized  branch  of  the 
Baptist  Church  and  a  religious  activist  who 
refuses  tojrenoimce  her  belief. 

Now  in  Iter  late  50s,  she  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  official  persecution  for  most  of  her 
life  for  Her  pendstent  religious  proselytiz- 
ing. For  slears,  authorities  denied  her  living 
accommoiMttlons  in  her  hometown  of  Alma- 
Ata,  and  she  was  forced  to  survive  for  two 
winters  Ih  a  lean-to  hut  she  built  from 
wooden  straps.  In  February  1974,  she  was 
tried  on  criminal  charges  of  "spreading 
rumors  and  fabrications"  and  "disseminat- 
ing anti-fipviet  slander." 

The  Special  Psychiatric  Hoqjital  in  Tash- 
kent was  designed  to  hold  dangerous  mental 
patients  mpA  felons.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
wtslls  andlan  electric  fence  and  guarded  by 
security  inen  with  automatic  weapons.  A 
source  within  the  hoQ>ital  got  word  to  Am- 
nesty International  that  Anna  is  subjected 
to  repeatM  injections  of  powerful  drugs  be- 
cause "she  openly  confesses  her  belief  in 
God  and  Refuses  to  accept  communism." 


for 


sending  human  rights  complaints  and 


dooiments  to  the  United  Nations.  (Castro 


has 


little  patience  with  political  dissent.  A    (when  he 


DXATK  SniTDICX  In  PaKISTAH 

Convincing  evidence  of  a  political  frame- 
up  is  of  little  comfort  to  the  Massachusetts 
relatives  of  Mohammed  EJaz  Bhatti  a  24- 
year-old  Pakistani  currently  held  In  the  Kot 
Lakhpat ,  ail  in  Lahore.  After  voluntarily  m>- 
pearlng  1 1  a  police  station  for  questioning 
on  Dec.  3  B,  1981,  he  was  arrested,  taken  to 
the  Mogt  alpura  police  station,  hung  upside 
leveral  days  and  severely  beaten. 

An   official   report  maintains  that  the 

police    afrested    Bhatti    three    days   later 

was  in  custody),  after  he  fled  from 
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his  parent's  home  with  a  grenade  in  his 
pocket.  He  was  sentenced  to  14  years  of 
hard  labor,  later  charged  with  terrorism  and 
now  faces  a  death  sentence. 

A  student,  Bhatti  is  a  member  of  the  Paki- 
stan People's  Party,  which  opposes  the 
country's  ruler.  President  Mohammed  Zia. 
He  appears  to  be  the  victim  of  a  widespread 
police  roundup  of  dissidents.  His  sister, 
Kausar,  who  works  for  Blue  Crass  in 
Boston,  was  allowed  to  visit  her  brother  re- 
cently. Torture  sessions  involving  beating 
and  burning  have  left  him  in  pitiful  condi- 
tion, she  reports,  and  he  is  forced  to  wear 
leg  irons  continually. 

"He  survives  on  a  punishment  diet  of 
moldy  bread,  boiled  radishes  and  turnips, 
and  tea,"  she  reports.  "He  is  allowed  no  pro- 
tein. He  is  like  a  skeleton,  and  his  teeth  are 
dropping  out.  He  has  open  wounds  which 
will  not  heaL  These  people  are  so  crueL" 

DiSAFPBARKD  AlTZB  AaKZST  IM  HAITI 

The  case  fUe  on  William  Josma  of  Haiti  Is 
marked  "Disappeared."  for  there  has  never 
been  any  official  acknowledgement  by  the 
authorities  of  his  arrest  and  detention.  An 
engineer,  owner  of  a  construction  business 
and  a  former  math  teacher,  Josma,  36,  was 
arrested  in  Port-au-Prince  on  April  4.  1981, 
by  the  Infamous  Tonton  ICacoutes,  the  secu- 
rity forces  of  Haitian  President  Jean  Claude 
Duvalier.  He  was  taken  first  to  the  Caserne 
Dessalines  military  barracks,  where  political 
prisoners  are  held  incommunicado  and  in 
solitary  confinement.  Torture  Is  often  em- 
ployed during  interrogation. 

The  reason  for  his  arrest  isn't  clear,  but  in 
1979  Josma  has  stood  as  an  opponent  of  Du- 
valier In  the  legislative  elections.  Oovern- 
ment  pressure  forced  him  to  withdraw  as  a 
candidate. 

After  three  weeks  of  interrogation,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Penitentiary.  In 
January  1982— following  an  abortive  inva- 
sion attempt  by  U.S.-based  Haitian  exiles— 
Josma  was  reported  by  fellow  prisoners  to 
have  been  taken  away  In  handcuffs  from  his 
section  of  the  JaU.  He  has  not  been  heard  of 
since.  The  inmates  report  that  Josma  was 
accused  of  knowing  about  the  invasion  be- 
forehand. An  Amnesty  International  sup- 
port group  based  in  New  York  has  written 
to  about  40  Haitian  officials,  and  Duvalier 
also  has  been  petitioned,  all  without  re- 
sponse. There  is  hope  that  Josma  is  still 
alive.* 


TELEVISION  SUBTITLE  EQUIP- 
MENT FOR  THE  HEARING  IM- 
PAIRED 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

orucHiaAii 

nr  TBK  HousK  or  reprxsehtativbs 

Tuesday.  June  25.  1985 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  tax  credit  to  ease 
the  cost  of  purchasing  television  sub- 
title equipment  for  the  use  by  the 
hearing  iinpaired. 

I  am  honored  to  be  Joined  today  in 
introducing  this  measure  by  a  broadly 
based, '  bipartisan  coalition  including 
Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Barhes, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  MtrnPHT,  Mr.  EIvans  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  E^dwards  of  California.  Bfr. 
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Fauhtrot.  Mr.  Browh  of  California, 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Sthar.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard. Mr.  ToxTHG  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Kiloee,  and  Ms.  Miktilski. 

Companion  legislation  is  being  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont,  Mr. 

LSAHT. 

Television  has  become  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  we  keep  in  touch  and  stay  in- 
formed. But,  for  16  to  18  million 
Americans  who  are  deaf  or  hearing  im- 
paired, television  has  been  a  mute 
world.  It  has  been  a  world  with  eyes, 
but  no  voice. 

Imagine  not  being  able  to  hear  the 
lixail  or  national  news.  Imagine  sitting 
down  with  your  family  to  watch  a 
movie.  E^reryone  else  is  laughing  or 
crying.  Eager  to  be  included,  you  ask 
what  has  happened,  but  your  family, 
caught  in  the  movie,  motions  you  to 
wait. 

In  our  society,  television  is  more 
than  a  source  of  entertainment  or 
news — it  is  the  vitial  (»mmunication 
link  between  our  people,  the  source  of 
llf esaving  information  on  natural  dis- 
asters, the  center  of  our  civil  defense 
alert  system. 

For  the  deaf  and  hearing  impaired, 
the  mute  world  of  television  has  isolat- 
ed them  from  current  events  and  from 
shared  experiences  with  neighbors  and 
family.  It  has  isolated  them  from  the 
everyday  culture  that  stupes  our  dally 
lives. 

The  world  of  television  is  slowly 
being  opened  to  the  deaf  and  hearing 
impaired  through  a  system  called 
closed  ci4)tioning.  Closed  captions,  in- 
visible unless  triggered  by  a  special  de- 
coding device,  enable  viewers  to  read 
on  the  TV  screen  what  they  cannot 
hear.  The  special  decoding  device  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  line  21  de- 
coder. 

Today,  closed  captioning  has 
emerged  as  the  universal  system 
adopted  by  all  three  netwoiics  and 
PBS.  However,  after  nearly  half  a 
decade  of  use,  there  are  still  only 
about  100.000  decoders  in  use. 

For  too  long,  the  cost  of  decoders— 
approximately  $250  each— has  de- 
terred the  expansion  of  that  market. 
Families  with  hearing  Impaired  mem- 
bers, struggling  to  meet  special  medi- 
cal and  education  costs,  as  well  as  the 
expenses  that  face  all  Americans,  have 
been  unable  to  purchase  decoders. 

The  hearing  impaired  start  at  a  fi- 
nancial disadvantage.  The  median 
income  of  families  headed  by  the  hear- 
ing Impaired  is  84  percent  of  the  gen- 
eral level.  The  figure  is  even  worse  for 
those  families  headed  by  a  woman. 
Their  Income  is  Just  74  percent  of  the 
general  level. 

Working  with  representatives  from 
the  National  Association  for  the  Deaf, 
the  National  Captioning  Institute. 
Oallaudet  College,  and  each  of  the  na- 
tional television  networks  we  have  de- 
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veloped  a  proposal  that  would  go  far 
toward  expanding  the  decoder  market, 
and  at  a  tninimai  cost. 

The  proposal  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  income  tax  credit  for  expenses 
incurred  by  an  individual  taxpayer  for 
purchase  of  television  subtitle  equip- 
ment. Only  purchases  of  the  equip- 
ment for  use  by  a  hearing-impaired  in- 
dividual  will  qualify  for  the  credit. 

The  tax  credit  would  apply  to  all 
captioning  sjrstems,  including  line  21 
and  the  special  CBS  system.  Extravi- 
sion,  when  it  comes  on  line.  It  would 
I4>ply  whether  or  not  the  decoders  are 
purchased  separately  or  are  already 
integrated  into  a  television  set. 

The  tax  credit  under  the  bill  is  not 
refimdable.  The  credit  is  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  subtitle  equip- 
ment, up  to  a  maximum  of  $250.  The 
bill  is  estimated  to  cost  less  than  $6 
million  per  year. 

Last  year,  some  15,000  decoders  were 
purchased.  This  biU  is  projected  to  im- 
mediately increase  sales  to  25.000  per 
year.  That  is  not  ably  a  Jump  of  66 
percent,  it  represents  an  Increase  of  25 
percent  in  the  total  number  of  decod- 
ers in  use.  By  1989,  nearly  40.000  de- 
coders a  year  will  be  purchased. 

Since  use  of  the  line  21  system  began 
in  1979,  the  hearing  impaired  across 
America  have  worked  hard  to  ensure 
its  full  implementation.  Last  year,  fol- 
lowing a  landmark  decision  by  CBS.  all 
three  networks  and  PBS  have  adopted 
line  21  closed  captioning,  creatbig  a 
common  and  universal  system. 

That  was  a  major  breakthrough,  yet 
no  network,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  can  maintain  any  program- 
ming absent  a  market.  That  is  a  hard 
fact  to  face,  but  it  has  a  flip  side  as 
well.  Given  a  strong  market,  no  net- 
work will  overlook  the  needs  of  the 
hearing  impaired. 

Now,  as  in  the  past,  our  Nation  faces 
a  basic  choice.  We  can  be  one  people, 
united  by  equal  opportunity,  sharing  a 
common  vision  of  hope,  or  we  can  let 
ourselves  be  divided  into  separate  com- 
munities. 

Wishing  alone  wiU  not  make  us  one 
people.  We  become  one  people  because 
we  pledge  ourselves  and  our  resources 
to  the  dream  of  equal  opportunitsr;  be- 
cause we  work  to  eliminate  the  bar- 
riers of  access  and  communication 
that  threaten  to  divide  us. 

htx.  Speaker.  I  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  text  of  the  bill,  which 
follows: 

HJl.- 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
expenses  incurred  by  an  individual  tax- 
payer for  the  purchase  of  television  sub- 
title equipment  to  be  used  by  a  hearing- 
impaired  individual 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Repretentativet  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  asMenMed, 
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SECTION  I.  CREDIT  FOR  TELEVISION  SUBTITLE 
EQUIPMENT. 

(a)  In  Oekeial.— Subpart  A  of  put  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  nonre- 
fundable personal  credits  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  section  26  the  folloWing  new 
section: 

-SEC  tSA.  TELEVISION  SUBnTLE  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
USB  BY  MEAMNG-IMPAIRBD  INDIVID- 
UAL& 

"(a)  CaxDiT  Allowed.— In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  television  subtitle  equipment  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Maximum  Dollax  Amouht  Limita- 
noR.— The  amount  of  the  credit  allowed 
imder  subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year 
shall  not  exceed  $3S0  ($125  in  the  case  of  a 
married  Individual  filing  a  separate  return). 

"(c)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  Telbvisiom  sobtitle  bquipmxmt  ex- 
PEifSES.— The  term  'television  subtitle  equip- 
ment expenses'  means  any  amount  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  the  purchase 
and  installation  of  any  television  subtitle 
equipment  for  use  by  any  hearing-impaired 
individual  who  Is  an  individual  described  in 
any  paragraph  of  section  152(a)  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxpayer. 

"(2)  Tblkvisior  sostitlx  BQinFMxiiT.- The 
term  'television  subtitle  equipment'  means 
equipment— 

"(A)  which  is  used  in  connection  with  a 
television. 

"(B)  which  permits  subtitles  (which,  but 
for  such  equipment,  would  not  appear  on 
the  television  screen)  to  appear  on  the  tele- 
vision screen,  and 

"(C)  the  original  use  of  which  commences 
with  the  hearing-impaired  individual  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Hbauho-impaixkd  iiiDivionAL.- The 
term  'hearing-impaired  individual'  means  an 
individual  whose  audible,  aural  perception  is 
not  functional  at  70  dedbles  or  lower  in  the 
better  ear  without  a  hearing  aid." 

(b)  CoHTORMiMC  Amxmdmknt.— The  table 
of  sections  for  subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  25  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  25A.  Television  subtitle  equipment  for 

use  by  hearing-impaired  indi- 
viduals.". 

(c)  ErPEcrrvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.* 
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CLEANUP  OP  SUFKKPUND  SITES 

HON.  HAROLD  L  VOLXMER 

OPMISSOOHI 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Titesday,  June  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act  of  1980,  popularly  known  as  "Su- 
perfimd."  The  purposes  of  my  pro- 
posed legislation  are  to:  First,  provide 
coordination  of  Federal  research  on 
the  health  and  environmental  hazards 
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from  hazardous  waste  sites,  second,  es- 
tablish a  research  program  for  the  de- 
velopment of  technologies  for  the  per- 
manent cleanup  of  hazardous  wastes, 
and  third,  provide  a  procediure  for 
public  participation  in  the  decision- 
making pr(x;ess. 

For  most  people  in  this  country,  the 
wordsi  "Times  Beach"  and  "Love 
CanaJf'  may  conjure  up  only  dim 
memories  of  headlines  about  contami- 
nated sites,  and  the  effect  of  that  con- 
taminntion  on  the  lives  of  people  who 
lived  (ear  those  sites. 

Yet:  for  the  people  whose  lives  have 
been  if  f  ected,  those  words  continue  to 
have  leaning.  The  uncertainty  con- 
tinuei  about  the  health  effects  of 
llvingj  near  the  chemicals  that  con- 
tamlnpite  these  and  other  Superfund 
sites.  It  is  equally  frustrating  for  the 
residetits  to  Itnow  that  no  permanent 
cleanup  has  occurred.  This  has  caused 
many  people  who  live  near  these  sites 
to  feel  frustrated  at,  and  angered  by, 
their  Government. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing will  address  several  key  problems. 
First,  the  biU  establishes  a  Federal 
task  force  to  examine  the  current 
body  of  Information  on  the  health  ef- 
fects of  hazardous  pollutions  from  Su- 
perf  uiid  sites.  Following  its  study,  the 
task  force  will  make  recommendations 
on  the  need  for  additional  research, 
and  the  need  for  coordination  of  the 
reseaich  within  the  Federal  communi- 
ty. This  will  establish  a  sound  basis  for 
a  c(M}rdinated,  nonduplicatlve,  re- 
search effort. 

The  se<x>nd  section  of  the  bill  will  es- 
tablish, for  the  first  time,  a  research 
program  in  Superfund.  The  impor- 
tance «f  this  provision  cannot  be  over- 
emphnsized.  Currently,  there  are  no 
permitted  permanent  cleanup  technol- 
ogies In  use.  As  a  result,  many  cleanup 
efforts  of  Superfund  sites,  now  under- 
way. Undoubtedly  will  have  to  be  re- 
peated in  the  future. 

A  rfccent  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessmpnt  study,  "Superfund  Strategy," 
estimated  that  the  number  of  Super- 
fund  gites  which  may  require  cleanup 
could  reach  10.000.  The  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  all  the  current  and  future  sites 
could  reach  $100  billion.  OTA  esti- 
mates. Thus,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
find  ways  of  reducing  the  future  costs 
of  the  remedial  action,  while  at  the 
same  time,  protecting  the  health  and 
environment  of  the  American  people. 
One  #ay  of  accomplishing  this  is  to 
develop  permanent  cleanup  technol- 
ogies. The  research  program  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  is  the  best 
mechanism  for  producing  these  new 
technplogies.  A  vigorous  research  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  permanent  tech- 
nologies is  absolutely  necessary. 

Tha  third  section  will  provide  a 
mechfinlsm  for  public  participation 
before  remedial  action  is  taken.  This 
part  assures  that  there  will  be  an  op- 
portu^ty  for  public  comment,  espe- 
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clally  by  Ihose  citizens  most  directly 
affected  by  the  hazardous  waste  sites, 
into  the  decisionmaking  process  about 
cleanup. 

PinaUy,  the  bill  authorizes  $25  mil- 
lion annuity  to  establish  a  Superfund 
research  Drogram.  which  will  be  ad- 
ministered, by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  amount  of  fund- 
ing request  is  baaed  on  analysis  de- 
veloped by;  OTA  in  their  recent  report. 
The  authcirized  funds  are  taken  from 
the  Haza^ous  Substance  R^ponse 
Trust  Fun4 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing, is  a  nOcessary  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  l(]bg-term.  cost-effective  tech- 
nologies that  will  provide  permanent 
solutions  to  one  of  America's  most 
pressing  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  forward-looking  bilL 

I  insert  tftie  bill  in  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point.        I 

I  HJt.  SBSB 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and 
Liability  /fct  of  1880  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nation of  research  information  regarding 
the  health  and  environmental  effects  of 
hazardous  substances;  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram for  Besearch.  development,  and  dem- 
onstration of  permanent  remedial  action 
technologies;  and  to  assure  adequate 
public  paitidpatlon  in  the  selection  of  re- 
medial action 

Be  it  enaoted  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of 
Repre*entaHve»  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congret*  ataembled, 

SEtmON  I.  F^n>IN(»  AND  PURPOSE. 

(a)  Fihdii^s.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  nomber  of  hazardous  substances 
facilities  wtnch  will  require  a  response  pur- 
suant to  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  UabQlty  Act 
is  expected  to  Increase  substantially  in  the 
near  future: 

(2)  the  responses  currently  utilized  have 
not  provided  permanent  remedies  and, 
therefore,  tliese  responses  often  must  be  re- 
peated;       i 

(3)  utlllza^on  of  remedial  actions  provid- 
ing permanent  remedies,  would  substantial- 
ly improve  the  coat-effectiveness  of  any  re- 
sponse actions  taken; 

(4)  without  adequate  funding  for  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  innovative 
remedial  actions  which  provide  permanent 
remedies  cannot  be  developed  or  tested 
under  field  ^nditions  in  a  timely  manner 

(5)  the  body  of  information  concerning 
the  potential  health  and  environmental  ef- 
fects caused  by  the  release  of  hazardous 
substances  into  the  envlrolunent  Is  inad- 
equate; and] 

(6)  there  (s  a  need  for  coordination  of  re- 
search by  Federal  agencies  regarding  the 
potential  health  and  environmental  effects 
of  the  release  of  hazardous  substances  into 
the  environment;  and 

(7)  there  is  not  an  adequate  opportunity 
for  public  participation,  especially  for  those 
most  direct^  affected,  before  the  appropri- 
ate remedisf  action  is  determined  at  facili- 
ties subjecti  to  remedial  action  under  the 
Compreheni  live  Environmental  Response, 
Compensati  >n,  and  Liability  Act  of  1980. 

(b)  PuHPO  SES.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
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(1)  to  coordinate  Federal  research  into  the 
health  and  enviroiunental  effects  caused  by 
the  release  of  hazardous  substances  from  fa- 
cilities, 

(2)  to  advaitce  the  research  Into  innova- 
tive and  permanent  remedy  technologies  for 
hazardous  substances,  and 

(3)  to  provide  a  mechanism  for  public  par- 
ticipation in  decisionmaking  before  options 
for  remedial  action  are  chosen  for  response 
to  releases  of  hazardous  substances. 

SEC  2.  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  TASK  FORCE. 

Title  III  of  the  C:k>mprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof : 

-SBC  31«.  HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  TASK  FORCE. 

(a)  Task  Porce.— The  President  shall  es- 
tablish a  Task  Force  to  coordinate  research 
by  Federal  agencies  on  the  risks  associated 
with  exposure  to  hazardous  substances,  pol- 
lutants, and  contaminants  which  have  been 
released  (or  which  may  be  released)  into  the 
environment  and  which  may  require  a  re- 
sponse under  tlUe  I  of  this  Act.  The  Task 
Force  shall— 

"(1)  examine,  siunmarize,  and  interpret 
avaUable  toxicological  information  on  haz- 
ardous substances,  pollutants  and  contami- 
nants in  order  to  ascertain  their  effect  on 
human  health  and  the  environment; 

"(2)  determine  the  nature,  scope,  and  ne- 
cessity for  toxicological  testing  of  such  sub- 
stances, pollutants,  and  contaminants  where 
information  is  insufficient  or  not  available; 
and 

"(3)  develop  recommendations  on  the 
need  for  and  coordination  of  additional  re- 
search within  the  Federal  agencies. 
Within  one  year  after  establishment  of  the 
Task  Porce,  the  Task  Force  shaU  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
setting  forth  the  views  of  the  Task  Force  re- 
garding the  areas  where  additional  research 
is  needed  to  determine  the  effects  of  haz- 
ardous substances  on  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment. The  Task  Force  shall  cease  to 
exist  upon  submission  of  such  report.  To 
the  extent  that  any  recommendations  of  the 
Task  Force  can  be  implemented  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  SUtes 
without  additional  legislation,  such  depart- 
ment or  agencies  shall  implement  such  rec- 
ommendations, as  may  be  directed  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  Mkmwehs  OP  Task  Force.- The  Task 
Force  shall  be  composed  of  not  more  than 
25  individuals,  including  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  SecretaiV 
of  the  Interior,  or  delegates  of  the  foregoing 
officials,  representative  of  State  agencies, 
universities,  industries  having  expertise  re- 
gtuxling  hazardous  substances,  public  inter- 
est organizations,  and  private  citizens  af- 
fected by  releases  of  hazardous  substances. 
The  Administrator  shall  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Task  Force. 

"(c)  Basic  Pay.— 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2), 
members  of  the  Task  Force  shall  each  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  for  grade  OS- 15  of  the  General 
Schedule  for  each  day  (Including  travel 
time)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Task  Force.  While  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Task  Force  members 
of  the  Task  Force  shaU  be  aUowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  i)ersons  em- 
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ployed  intermittently  in  Ooverament  serv- 
ice are  allowed  expenses  under  secUon  5703 
of  Utle  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Task  Force  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay.  allow- 
ances, or  beneflU  by  reason  of  their  service 
on  the  Task  Ftorce. 

"(d)  DiRRCIOR  AMD  STAFF  OF  COMMUSIOK.— 

"(1)  DntBcroR.— The  Chalnnan  of  the 
Task  Force  may  appoint  a  Director,  without 
regard  to  section  SSlKb)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  The  Director  shaU  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  ni«TiTTivni  rate  of 
basic  pay  payable  for  (3S-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"(2)  Staff.- Without  regard  to  section 
5311(b)  of  UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the 
Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  the  Director 
considers  ^jproprlate. 

"(3)  AFFUCABnjTT  OF  CERTAIII  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE LAWS.— The  Director  and  staff  of  the 
Task  Force  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  may  be  paid  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chi4>ter  51 
and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  except  that  no  individ- 
ual so  appointed  may  receive  pay  In  excess 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
GS-15_of  the  Oimeral  Schedule. 

"(e)  Experts  akd  Corsultarts.- The  Task 
Force  may  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109(b)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  SUtes  CJode,  but  at  rates  for 
individuals  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equiva- 
lent of  the  maximum  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  pajrable  for  OS-15  of  the  General 
Schedule. 

"(f)  Staff  of  Federal  Agercibs.— Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Task  Force,  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Task  Force  to  assist  the 
Task  Force  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  Terms.- The  definitions  applicable  to 
Utle  I  under  section  101  of  this  Act  shall 
also  I4>ply  for  purposes  of  this  section.". 

SEC  S.  RESEARCH.  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  DEMON- 
STRATION OF  CLEAN  UP  TECHNOL- 
OGIES. 

Title  m  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section  after  section  310: 

"SEC  111.  RESKARC».  DEVELOPMENT.  AND  DEMON- 
STBA'nON    OF    RESPONSE    TECHNOU 

ocma 

"(a)  AoTHORiTT.— The  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  shall 
establish  a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate innovative  technologies  which  can  be 
used  for  carrying  out  remedial  acticm  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  and  which  will  provide  for 
the  permanent  protection  of  public  health, 
welfare,  and  the  environment  from  releMes 
of  haz%rdous  substances  into  the  environ- 
ment. ^|rhe  demonstrations  of  innovative 
technologies  shall  be  carried  out  at  facilities 
on  the  National  Priorities  List  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Administrator  to  be  appro- 
priate for  such  purposes. 

"(b)  CoHTRACTs  AifD  GRANTS.— The  Admin- 
istrator may  enter  into  contracts  and  may 
make  granU  to  SUte  and  local  agencies, 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  organizations,  and  to  businesses 
and  individuals  for  research,  development, 
and  demonstration  of  technologies  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a).  Contracts  may  be  en- 
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tered  into  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  secUon  3324  of  tXXXt  31  of  the  United 
States  C^ode. 

"(c)  PnutAifKirr  PRontcnoa.- As  used  to 
this  section  the  term  'permanent  protectUxi 
of  public  health,  welfare,  and  the  environ- 
ment' Includes  (but  shall  not  be  limited  to) 
any  technique,  method,  or  process  which  de- 
stroys, neutralizes,  or  otherwise  changes  the 
phyiical.  chemical,  or  biological  composition 
of  any  hazardous  substance  so  that  the  sub- 
stance is  no  longer  a  hazardous  substance 
within  the  meaning  of  secUon  101(14)  of 
this  Act.". 

SBC  i.  PUBUC  PARTICIPATION. 

SecUon  104  of  the  CkMnprehenslve  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  CcxnpmsaUon,  and  li- 
ability Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(J)  Pttbuc  Particifatior.— Before  final 
adoption  of  remedial  action  to  be  undertak- 
en by  the  United  States  or  a  SUte  and 
before  settling  or  '<««r'«ffng  of  a  ri»im  arls- 
iiig  under  this  Act,  noUce  of  such  proposed 
acUon  and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  affected  area,  as  well  as  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  comment,  shall  be  af- 
forded to  the  public.  Such  noUce  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  discussion  and  analysis 
sufficient  to  provide  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  the  proposal  and  altemaUve  propos- 
als considered.  Upon  final  adoption  of  reme- 
dial acUon  or  upon  entry  of  a  settlement 
decree  providing  for  remedial  acUon.  the 
Administrator  shall  publish  a  response  to 
each  of  the  significant  ccmmienU  critldams. 
and  items  of  new  daU  submitted  during  the 
comment  period  which  were  not  incorporat- 
ed into  the  remedial  action.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect  other 
opportunities  for  public  comment  regarding 
remedial  acUon  or  setUement  of  claims.". 

SEC  S.  FUNDING  FOR  TASK  FORCE  AND  NEW  TBCB- 
NOLOGY  PROGRAM. 

"(a)  Adthority  id  Use  Sufdvdrd 
MoREYs.— Title  III  of  the  Comprehensive 
EInvlronmental  Response,  Compensation. 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  secUon  after  sec- 
tion 311: 

"SBC  «L  FUNDING  FOR  TASK  FORCE  AND  NEW 
TECHNOLOGY  PROGRAM. 

"There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1986  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  from  sums  appropriated  or 
transferred  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  established  under  sec- 
Uon 221.  not  more  than  $25,000,000  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  section 
310  (relating  to  the  Hazardous  Substance 
Task  Force)  and  section  311  (relating  to  re- 
sponse technologies).  No  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  under  this  secUon 
before  the  fiscal  year  1986.". 
"(b)  AMRRDMEirr  of  FimDniG  PRovisiom.- 
(1)  SBcnoR  221.— (A)  SecUon  221(cXl)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Environmental  Re- 
sponse. CompensaUon.  and  liability  Act  of 
1980  is  amended  by— 

(I)  striking  out  "as  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,"; 

(II)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(ill)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagr^h  (D)  and  subsUtuting  ",  and"; 
and 

(iv)  adding  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(E)  the  cost  of  carrying  out  section  310 
(relating  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Task 
Force)  and  section  311  (relating  to  research. 
development,  and  demonstraUon  of  perma- 
nent remedial  acUon  technologies)." 
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(B)  Section  131(eX»  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inaertlnc  after  "shall  be  reserved"  the 
followinr  "for  the  purposes  specified  in  sec- 
tions 310. 311.  and". 

(3)  Sicnoir  ill.— (A)  Section  111(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by— 

<i)  strlUnc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph <3): 

(11)  striklnc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  substitutlnK  ",  and":  and 

(ill)  addinc  the  following  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

"(S)  the  cost  of  carrying  out  section  310 
(relating  to  the  Hazardous  Substance  Task 
Force)  and  section  311  (relating  to  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  of  perma- 
nent remedial  action  technologies).". 

(B)  SecUon  lll(eX3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  For  reservation  of  certain  amounts 
appropriated  to  the  Fund  established  under 
title  n  for  specific  purposes,  see  section 
331(cX3).".« 


[TB 


FAIR  MEDICARE  APPEALS  ACT 
OF  1985 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

oroiaooH 

nr  THB  House  or  reprsseiitatives 

Tuesday,  June  2S,  1985 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation,  the  Fair 
Medicare  App^Js  Act  of  1985.  which 
wHl  restore  Justice  to  the  Medicare  ftp- 
peals  process  and  will  protect  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Times  have  changed,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  all  of  the  Medicare  system 
has  kept  up  with  the  change.  Prob- 
lems with  our  Medicare  appeals  proc- 
ess, both  part  A  which  pays  for  hospi- 
tal services  and  part  B  which  covers  all 
outpatient  services,  require  alteration 
so  that  they  are  brought  on  line  with 
our  present  health  care  system. 

Under  part  A,  the  administration 
has  seen  fit  to  take  away  the  right  of 
our  senior  citizens  to  be  represented  in 
an  appeals  proceeding  by  their  doctor 
or  hospitaL  For  more  than  18  years, 
senior  citizens  and  providers  have  had 
the  option  to  woi^  together  in  filing 
an  appeal. 

Recently,  without  hearings  or  public 
notice,  this  choice  was  taken  away. 
The  Congress  never  instructed  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
to  save  dollars  by  taking  away  the 
rights  of  senior  citizens.  That  is  why 
this  bill  restores  them. 

My  legislation  will  also  bring  the 
Medicare  part  B  appeals  process  in 
line  with  the  times.  Currently,  Medi- 
care part  B  appeals  are  heard  by  hear- 
ing officers  often  employed  by  insur- 
ance carriers.  It  was  a  system  designed 
to  adjudicate  small  claims. 

But  part  B  is  no  longer  only  small 
claims.  Under  the  new  prospective 
payment  system,  more  and  more  care 
is  taking  place  outside  the  hospital 
and  part  B  claims  are  getting  bigger. 
The  system  for  appealing  coverage  of 
those  claims  should  be  changed  to  re- 
flect that  fact. 
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That  Is  what  this  legislation  will  do. 
The  legislation  ^vi^  provide  for  hear- 
ings byl  the  administrative  law  Judge 
for  ani  part  B  claim  greater  than 
$500.  For  disputes  of  more  than 
$1,000.  Judicial  review  will  be  available 
if  the  Isnef iciary  Is  not  satisfied  with 
the  resnlts  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  review. 

If  we  don't  bring  the  part  B  appeals 
system  up-to-date,  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  may  end  up  paying  more  in 
the  long  run.  Without  a  rational  and 
equitalde  i4>i;>eals  system,  beneficiaries 
and  pnividers  are  going  to  be  denied 
payments  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
In  turn,  seniors  won't  get  care  they 
need  because  they  can't  pay  for  it,  and 
some  pioviders  will  not  be  able  to  pick 
up  the  bill.  Seniors  who  can't  get  care 
are  likely  to  get  sicker  and  sicker  and 
may  eventually  need  the  most  expen- 
sive care  of  all:  institutional  care. 

The  fuct  is  that  the  Medicare  system 
makes  mistakes.  We  need  to  make 
these  changes  in  the  Medicare  i^peals 
process,  so  that  when  mistakes  are 
made  in  the  denial  of  Medicare  cover- 
age, beneficiaries  have  a  fair  opportu- 
nity to  ^ppeal  the  decision. 

I  urg4  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  because  with  these  changes— 
which  are  Just  plain  common  sense— 
we  wUl  be  moving  a  long  way  toward 
making!  the  Medicare  Program  more 
efficient  and  more  fair.  I  think  that's  a 
combination  that  ought  to  be  law. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
I  HJl.  2864 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XVUI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  with  respect  to  administrative 
and  Judicial  review  of  determinations 
under  that  title 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHcain  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Fair  Medi- 
care Appeals  Act  of  1986." 
SEC  Z.  CHliNGING  MEOICARK  APPEAL  RIGHTS. 

(a)  Pe^mtriho  PHOvnm  Rkprkskhtatiom 
OP  BKiraticiAaixs.— Section  1869<bXl)  of  the 
Social  Skurity  Act  (42  VS.C.  lSOSff(bXl)) 
is  amen<ted  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Section  206(a),  1102,  and 
1871  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Secretary  to  prohibit  an  individual  from 
being  r8|>resented  under  this  subsection  by 
a  person  that  furnishes  or  supplies  the  indi- 
vidual, oirectly  or  indirectly,  with  services 
or  items  solely  on  the  basis  that  the  person 
furnishes  or  supplies  the  individual  with 
such  a  service  or  item.". 

(b)  R^nxw  or  Part  B  DKizRimiATioira.— 
(1)  Section  1869  of  such  Act  (42  UAC. 
1395ff )  II  further  amended- 

(A)  by<  inserting  "or  part  B"  in  subsection 
(a)  aftei^  "amount  of  benefits  under  part  A", 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  part  B"  in  subsection 
(b)(lKC)  after  "part  A",  and 

(C)  byi  amendkag  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  ^  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Nbtwithstandlng  paragraph  (IXC),  in 
the  case;of  a  claim  arising— 

"(A)  ukider  part  A,  a  hearing  shall  not  be 
availabli  to  an  individual  under  paragraph 
(IXC)  if  the  amount  in  controversy  is  less 
than  $100  and  judicial  review  shall  not  be 
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individual  under  that  para- 
Dunt  in  controversy  is  less 


available  to 
graph  if  the 
than  $1,000;  oil 

"(B)  under  I^rt  B,  a  hearing  shall  not  be 
available  to  aia  individual  under  paragraph 
(IXC)  if  the  amount  in  controversy  is  less 
than  $500  an^  Judicial  review  shall  not  be 
available  to  tile  individual  under  that  para- 
gnu>h  if  the  aggregate  amount  In  controver- 
sy is  less  than] 
In  determining  the  amount  in  controversy, 
the  Secretary  .[under  regulations,  shall  allow 
two  or  more  dalms  to  be  aggregated  if  the 
claims  involve)  the  delivery  of  similar  or  re- 
lated services  to  the  same  individual  or  in- 
volve common]  issues  of  law  and  fact  arising 
from  services  tumished  to  two  or  more  indi- 
viduals.".       I 

(2)  Section  ^843(bX3XC)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.8.C.  13»5u(4x3XC))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100  or  more"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  lout  $100,  but  not  more  than 
$500,".  I 

(3)  SecUon  t879(d)  of  such  Act  (42  V&.C. 
1395pp(d))  is  Ammded  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1869(b)"  iand  all  that  follows  through 
"part  B)"  and;  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tions 1869(b)  tad  1842(bX3XC)  (as  may  be 
applicable)". 

(c)  Erracnvk  Datu.— (1)  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  takes  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shall  apply  to  claims  submitted  on  or 
after  October  t,  1985.* 


IMENT  TO  H.R.  155$ 


HON. 


LSCHUMER 


OP  mw  YORK 

SE  or  represehtativbs 


m  THE  HG 

Tuewiy,  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  SCHyMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Hc^use  is  scheduled  to  consid- 
er H.R.  155SL  the  International  Securi- 
ty and  DevfQopment  Cooperation  Act, 
which  autqorizes  foreign  assistance 
for  fiscal  yiear  1986  and  fiscal  year 
1987,  includ^  $275  million  in  aid  for 
each  year  tci  the  Philippines.  I  plan  to 
offer  an  ai^iendment  requiring  that 
one-fourth  of  the  developmental  and 
food  assistance  authorized  for  the 
Philippines  be  provided  through  non- 
government sources. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
Philippines  lis  suffering  a  severe  eco- 
nomic crisis!  with  record  inflation  and 
staggering  tnemplojrment.  The  poor 
ecommiic  health  of  the  Philippines 
has  been  exacerbated  by  the  imwill- 
ingness  of  me  Marcos  government  to 
enact  the  necessary  economic  reforms 
to  restore  efficiency  and  competitive- 
ness to  an  economy  dominated  by  mo- 
nopolies owfied  by  close  associates  of 
the  Presideiitial  family. 

In  addiU^  aid  that  the  Philippine 
Oovemmeni  has  received  from  the 
United  States  and  the  World  Bank  has 
been  mismabaged  and  squandered  on 
unfeasible  4nd  unnecessary  projects: 
$18  million 'of  UJ5.  economic  aid  ear- 
marked for  school  construction  was 
locked  into  a  6-year  certificate  of  de- 
posit.  Current  Government  projects 
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include  the  construction  of  a  100-foot 
high  bust  of  Mr.  Marcos.  And  one  of 
the  projects  of  Mrs.  Marcos'  Ministry 
of  Human  Settlements,  the  Oovem- 
ment  agency  that  receives  the  lion's 
share  of  development  aid,  is  the  exten- 
sion of  Manila  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  so 
that  it  will  "touch  two  seas."  This 
project  involves  extending  the  dty 
across  miles  of  undeveloped  land  and 
hard-to-traverse  hUls.  These  are  the 
development  projects  of  a  government 
whose  people  are  the  second  poorest 
fed  in  Asia. 

Econonic  troubles  and  Government 
mismanagement  are  compounded  by 
political  turmoil  and  the  Govern- 
ment's blind  eye  toward  military 
abuses  and  human  rights  violations. 
Amnesty  Intematicmal  has  document- 
ed numerous  incidents  of  illegal  arrast 
and  detention,  torture  and  extrajudi- 
cial executions.  The  number  of  politi- 
cal detainees  is  often  as  high  as  000  at 
one  time.  Detention  without  the  right 
of  habeus  corpus  is  sanctioned  by  law. 

My  amendment  has  three  aima 
First,  by  requiring  that  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  developmental  and  food  as- 
sistance be  channeled  through  private 
and  voluntary  organizations,  including 
the  Catholic  Church  and  private  coop- 
eratives, the  amendment  ensures  that 
this  portion  of  our  assistance  actually 
gets  to  the  people  who  need  it.  Second, 
my  amendment  sends  a  message  to  the 
Filipino  people  that  our  aid  is  not  for 
BCaroos  or  any  other  particular  govern- 
ment but  for  the  Philippine  nation.  Fi- 
nally, it  sencis  a  message  to  President 
Marcos  that  the  United  States  will  not 
support  a  regime  that  violates  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  human  rights  of 
its  people. 

My  amendment  does  not  represent  a 
major  shift  in  our  development  policy 
in  the  Philippines.  The  Agency  for 
International  Envelopment  has  been 
moving  slowly  toward  more  private 
distribution  of  U.S.  assistance.  My 
amendment  merely  formalizes  and  ac- 
celerates this  process.  Moreover,  it  de- 
liberately requires  only  one-fourth  of 
the  aid  to  be  distributed  privately  be- 
cause this  is  the  most  that  the  PVO's 
can  currently  handle.  The  amendment 
provides  an  emergency  waiver  so  that 
in  the  event  that  even  this  amount 
proves  to  be  too  great  for  the  private 
groups  to  handle,  needed  aid  will  not 
go  to  waste. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  aid  pro- 
vided to  the  Philippines  in  conjunction 
with  the  agreement  allowing  two  U.S. 
military  bases  in  that  coun^.  The 
distribution  requirement  imposed  by 
the  amendment  only  affects  aid  unre- 
lated to  the  bases  agreement. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  make  sure  o|ir  assistance  gets 
to  where  its  needed  and  to  send  a  mes- 
sage that  the  United  States  wants  an 
economically  sound,  democratic  and 
independent  Philippines. 
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I  Insert  the  text  of  my  amendment 
in  the  RaooiD. 

AMBmiRVTTOHJl.  1566 

Pace  143,  strike  out  lines  15  through  33 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  f oDowlng: 

(3)  OntsDnnoii  op  assistams  xHaousH 
THB  cATaouc  aRnwR.  PVO's,  Am  oooraui- 
nvn.— The  reports  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  Include  an  analysto  of  the  effec- 
threnea  of  the  private  distrtbution  of 
United  States  food  and  development  aarist- 
anoe  to  the  PhlHpptnes  and  of  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  private  distrtbution  puisn- 
ant  to  subsection  <d). 

Page  144.  after  line  3,  Insert  the  followinr 

(d>  DisniBimoir  or  Dcvnonton  un 
Pnauc  Law  480  AsantAjna  TBrouoh  tbb 
Caibouc    Chdkcb,    PVO's    am   CooroA- 
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have  to  accept  a  historical  dedlne  of 
our  Industrial  base. 


Wl 


OP  THS  FlFTUU 


<l)  Mnmnm  insx*i>OTio>  laQfinRB- 
imnB.- Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(3),  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1086  and 
1987— 

(A)  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  aasist- 
anoe  |Bi>vlded  for  the  PbUippinM  under 
chapto'  1  of  part  I  of  the  Forelm  A«riTtBirT 
Act  of  1961.  and 

(B)  not  lev  than  one-fourth  of  the  total 
amount  of  asslitance  provided  for  the  Phil- 
ippines under  title  I  (including  title  ni)  and 
Utle  n  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistanoe  Act  of  1954, 

shall  be  provided  through  the  Catholic 
Chur^  private  and  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  cooperatives. 

(3)  Duramrnoii  op  losb  amoitrb.— The 
amount  of  asslBtanoe  disMbuted  through 
the  Catholic  Church,  private  and  voluntary 
organizations,  and  cooperatives  for  fiscal 
1986  or  for  fiscal  year  1987  may  be  an 
amount  which  Is  leas  than  the  amount  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  parm- 
grvh  (1)  if  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  during  the  first  60 
days  of  that  fiscal  year,  that  such  leaser 
amount  Is  the  mMTiiwum  amount  which 
those  entitles  can  distribute  effecUvely  In 
that  fiscal  year.* 


WHEELS  OF  THE  FUTURE:  THE 
ENTREPRENEURIAL  SPHUT  IS 
ALIVE  AND  WELL  AT  OM 


HON.  JACK  F.KEMP 

OP  mw  TOOK 
TK  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tueaday,  June  25. 1885 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Newswe^ 
magazine  recently  described  how  the 
entrepreneurial  q>irit8  of  Roger 
Smith,  chairman  of  General  Motors, 
and  H.  Roes  Perot  of  Electronic  Data 
Systems,  have  Joined  to  lead  a  second 
industrial  revolution  at  GM.  GM's 
Saturn  project  may  lead  the  way  to  a 
renaissance  of  the  American  automo- 
bile Industry  through  the  application 
of  sophisticated  technology  to  basic 
manufacturing.  GM's  goal,  in  the 
words  of  Roes  Perot,  is  not  only  to  "re- 
claim the  subcompeict  business  in  this 
country."  but  to  also  buUd  "a  product 
so  good  it  can  be  sold  in  Japan." 
That's  an  attitude  we  could  use  more 
of.  and  I  commend  the  following  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
as  an  answer  to  those  who  think  we 


He  is  assembly-line  standard,  plain  as  his 
name;  you  could  lose  Roger  Smith  among 
the  pasty  faces  on  any  suburban  commuter 
train.  When  he  became  <^t«»iw»!tn  of  Gener- 
al Motors  in  1981.  no  one  thought  he'd  be 
Anything  more  than  another  good  gray 
manager.  It  was  an  tnauiplctous  wwnnynt 
OU  had  Just  recorded  tU  worst  year  in  his- 
tory.  losing  $763  mllUoD.  a  lumbering  dino- 
saur with  750.000  employees.  It  was  In 
danger  of  beginning  a  gradual  slide  to  ex- 
tinction. So  Roger  south  became  a  reluc- 
tant revolutionary.  "Fm  not  a  guy  that  h>m 
to  change."  he  says.  "But  we  have  to 
change."  He  ordered  the  company's  most 
sweeping  eortanU  restructuring,  merging 
the  car  make's  five  dtvisiaas  into  two.  In  a 
stunning  break  with  tradttlon.  he  f mmed  a 
Joint  venture  with  Toyota.  Then  he  did 
something  really  radicaL  He  paid  $3J  ba- 
llon to  buy  a  Dallas  oomputer-serrioes  com- 
pany called  Electronie  DaU  SyMems;  ta 
other  words,  he  hired  H.  Ross  FeroC 

Perot  is  a  Jug-eared  little  man  with  an  off- 
center  nose,  a  haircut  flat  as  Main  Street 
and  a  self^nade  fortune  of  more  than  $1  bO- 
llon.  A  practitioner  of  the  immobable.  he's 
undertaken  such  quixotic  errands  as  the 
rescue  of  two  employees  fran  an  Iranian 
prison  (successful)  and  the  delivery  of 
Christmas  presents,  food  and  supplies  to 
American  POWs  In  Hanoi  (unsuoocasful). 
He  is  a  passionate  patriot  and  has  brought 
his  zeal  to  bear  on  a  wide  assortment  of 
causes,  f nan  improving  secondary  education 
to  drug  reform,  to  bringtiw  New  Torii's 
Museum  of  the  American  Indian  to  Texas. 
And.  oh.  yes.  the  former  IBM  tilnmian 
knows  a  little  something  about  bustneac 
starting  out  with  $1,000  and  an  idea  about 
helping  people  use  their  computers  he  built 
ESectronic  Data  Systems  Into  the  natiosi's 
second  largest  oooiputer-aervloes  oompany. 

Together  Roger  Smith  and  H.  Ross  Perot 
have  set  out  to  lead  a  second  faidiMtzlal  ivvo- 
lutkm:  a  thorough  redesign  of  the  systems 
used  to  manufacture  durable  goods.  For  de- 
spite all  the  talk  of  an  Inf  ormatkm  age  and 
a  service  economy,  people  wUl  stffl  need  can 
and  washing  marhinw  in  the  next  century, 
and  the  companies  that  buHd  them  wUl  sUll 
be  crucial  to  America's  economic  weU-being. 
But.  Smith  and  Perot  Insist,  tb^  cannot  go 
on  boiUing  them  with  ti»  fnf^hods  "«^  "«■- 
chines  <invented  70  years  ago.  More  efficient 
systems  must  be  foimd.  and  computers  are 
the  key  to  finding  them. 

Gaps:  Tliat's  why  OM  needs  EDS.  With 
over  a  hundred  IBM  malnframfW  scattered 
around  its  facflltles.  OM  Is  the  single  lazgest 
user  of  computers  outside  the  VJB.  goven- 
mmt.  But  they  are  deployed  haphazardly. 
Many  of  them  duplicate  functions  of  others 
and  there  are  anous  gaps;  design  comput- 
ers, for  example,  cannot  '""""■"'^(r  di- 
rectly with  productlan.  EDS  specialises  In 
organizing  computers.  In  effect,  it  win 
becrane  the  central  nervous  system  of  OM. 
linking  engineers  with  designers,  saleamen 
with  executives,  robots  with  computers. 
"What  we're  trying  to  do."  says  EDS  presi- 
doit  Mort  Meyerson.  "is  to  make  informa- 
tion available  in  the  proper  amount,  with 
the  proper  speed,  to  the  proper  people. 
Nobody  has  ever  taken  a  mammoth  corpora- 
tion and  done  that  before.  It's  going  to 
happen  everywhere.  The  quesUon  is.  'Who 
geU  there  first,  and  who  does  it  best?' " 

As  he  demonstrated  again  last  week. 
Roger  Smith  is  absolutely  determined  that 
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OM  abaU  be  the  letter,  ^tb  sn  offer  of  $S 
bOllon  to  cub  ind  tUtdt.  OM  won  the  bid- 
dine  for  Hughes  Alrermft  Ca.  the  nation's 
aeventh  luieet  defense  contractor.  "We  de- 
cided we  were  goInK  to  build  our  future,  not 
stumble  Into  It  backwards."  said  Smith  In 
annntinrint  the  deaL  In  part,  the  purchase 
represenU  simple  dlversiflcatlan:  it  gives 
Olf  a  malor  stake  in  the  boomtaig  defense 
industry.  Coupled  with  Smith's  other  recent 
aoquislttons.  Hui^ies  may  help  reduce  OlTs 
vulnerability  to  slowdowns  In  the  auto  In- 
dustry. Ultimately,  though.  Hughes's  tech- 
noloi^  oontributtons  may  be  more  impor- 
tant than  its  profits.  Its  advanced  lasers 
may  find  th^  way  Into  machine  vision  sys- 
tems that  can  manufacture  auto  parts  that 
fit  perfectly.  The  ultra-Ughwelght  compos- 
ite mat.erlBls  that  Hugties  develops  for  satel- 
lites could  be  adapted  to  make  llgfatM-,  more 
fuel-efficient  cars.  A  Uttle  farther  down  the 
road,  the  dectrtmic  gear  that  Hughes  puts 
in  aircraft  cockpits  could  toA  up  on  OM 
dashboards.  The  possibilities  include  crash- 
warning  radar,  computer  road  maps  and  TV 
screens  that  would  replace  rearvlew  mirrors. 
StiU.  the  key  component  of  Roger  Smith's 
OM  of  the  future  is  not  Hughes  or  any 
other  purchase  he  may  make,  but  the  com- 
pany he's  building  from  scratch:  Saturn. 
The  Saturn  project  will  begin  in  earnest  as 
earty  as  next  month,  when  OM  announces 
the  site  where  It  win  be  buflt  Far  more 
than  Just  a  plan  to  manufacture  small  cars 
cheaply,  Saturn  is  an  ezperimmt  In  rein- 
venting the  manufacturing  process.  It  wlU 
be  the  proving  ground  for  many  of  the  com- 
puter and  automation  Innovations  that  OM 
hopes  to  employ  throughout  the  company. 
Saturn  Is  also  the  place  where  OM  will  try 
to  set  labor  relations  on  a  new  footing— re- 
ducing union  control  over  work  rules  and 
■"■""g  wages  more  dependent  on  productiv- 
ity. "Saturn  win  give  us  the  entree  to  go 
back  and  Satuiniae  the  rest  of  the  compa- 
ny." says  chairman  Smith.  "That,  to  me.  is 
90  percent  of  the  goaL  Saturn,  the  car.  Is  10 
percent." 

'Change  It':  There  is  one  more  crucial  ele- 
ment in  Smith's  strategy  to  transform  OM: 
H.  Roas  Pnot.  For  Perot  brings  with  him 
not  Just  high-tech  flair  but  entrepreneurial 
mirlt:  sensittvity  to  the  market.  wOUngness 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions  and.  above 
all.  a  oompetltlve  drive  that  bordos  on  the 
fanatleaL  Those  quaUUes  seeped  out  of  OM 
and  many  other  large  industrial  companies 
long  ago  during  years  of  easy  world  domina- 
tion. "The  thing  I  hope  you'U  always  en- 
courage is  that  if  It  doesnt  mske  sense, 
change  Itt"  shouts  coach  Perot  at  a  get-ac- 
quainted session  with  a  group  of  OM  data 
processors.  "How.  Fve  often  said,  there  are 
too  many  people  stm  reading  Mr.  Sloan's 
book.  [Alfied  P.  Sloan.  OM's  legendary 
chairman,  conceived  the  company's  decen- 
tialiKd  management  system  in  the  lOaOs.] 
And  I  believe  if  Mr.  Sloan  could  come  back, 
he'd  probaUy  have  it  burned  .  .  .  Mr.  Sloan 
would  be  the  first  to  say,  liet's  do  what 
works  now,  let's  do  what's  relevant,  let's  do 
what  It  takea  to  win  In  lOSS'." 

With  that  kind  of  thrust  behind  him. 
Smith  Is  confidently  plotting  a  trajectory 
well  beyond  Saturn  and  deep  Into  the  31st 
century.  "The  project  after  Saturn  doesn't 
even  have  a  name  yet."  he  says.  "And 
beyond  that  is  the  Trilby  project,  as  far  out 
from  Saturn  as  Saturn  Is  from  Chevrolet, 
maybe  even  farther,  maybe  more  lessons 
and  systems  than  car.  And  there  wlU  be 
smnethlng  beyond  Trilby,  but  we  haven't 
come  to  that  yet.  Star  Trek  is  a  name  some 
of  our  Jtmlor  people  gave  the  plan,  and  I 
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dont  call  it  Star  Tr^  in  my  mind,  though 
it's  klnd^f  fun."  Smith  prefers  to  say  that 
"we  stanB  now  at  the  gate  of  what  might  be 
caUed  'Tfie  Age  of  Aquarius'  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry." tlf  that  phrase  seems  a  tad  out  of 
date,  well,  that's  Just  a  sign  of  how  far 
behind  fbe  times  the  auto  industry  has 

Meani^e.  back  on  Earth,  here's  how 
Aquaria4  AutobuUdlng  wiU  work.  When  Mr. 
Consumgr  wants  to  buy  a  Saturn  car,  a 
^^^^ffm*li  atta  him  down  at  an  EDS  computer 
terminal^  where  he  begins  to  put  the  pieces 
together!  Mr.  Consumer  doesnt  smoke  and 
doesn't  ipce  people  who  do.  so  he  specifies  a 
dashboafd  with  no  ashtray  and  no  lighter. 
Since  Mr.  Consumer  lives  in  Oregon  where 
it  rains  41  the  time,  he  sees  no  need  for  tint- 
he  selects  plain  ones.  He  likes 
soggy  shoes  on  thi^  carpeting, 
some  shag  beige.  He  wants  his 
the  tky  blue  he  rarely  sees.  He 
likes  loud  music,  so  be  chooaes  a  top-of-the- 
line  ra«k>/compact-dlsc  player  and  four 
Panasonic  speakers  to  overcome  the  acousti- 
cal <i»rnMng  of  his  wet  thlck  sbsg  carpeting. 
On  heranges  down  the  checklist:  steel- 
belted  fwhltewalls,  digital  speedometer, 
cruise  o#ntroL  After  reviewing  his  choices, 
he  presses  the  "enter"  key. 

Mr.  consumer's  car  is  now  sn  electronic 
blip  on  l^e  EDS  communications  network,  a 
vast  srray  of  computers  linked  by  IS  Infor- 
mation Processing  Centers  around  the  coun- 
try. Th«  cranputers  at  the  Saturn  plant  re- 
ceive the  order,  giving  it  a  number  and  an 
assemb^  date.  Then  they  kick  ba^  aato 
the  EDf  network  to  order  four  tires  from 
Ooodyeir.  six  mark  plugs  from  Champion, 
one  unqnted  windshield  from  FPO  Indus- 
tries, ode  trunk  liner  from  Detroit  Oadiet 
and  so  pn.  OM's  suppUers  wOl  buUd  their 
15.000  p^uts  on  a  no-inventory  sysbem:  each 
is  made  when  ordered,  not  before.  Bade  in 
the  Sat«m  showroom  the  salesman  has  al- 
ready dane  a  credit  check  on  Mr.  Consumer 
via  the  EDS  network  and  has  lined  up 
OMAC  financing  and  insurance  fran  MIC. 
OBTs  ii^Burance  arm.  Mr.  Consumer  shakes 
hamto  ^th  the  dealer,  who  teU  him  that 
the  car  Ml  be  ready  in  a  week. 

On  tie  Saturn  issfmhly  line,  a  radio 
transpo^ider  is  attached  to  the  frame  of  Mr. 
Consunier's  car.  As  It  moves  down  the  as- 
sembly line,  the  transponder  gives  off  sig- 
nals to!  ccHnputers  and  robots:  "I  am  Job 
« 123451  and  I  need  a  six-cyUnder 
engine  ...  I  am  Job  #13S4B«  and  I  need  six 
spark  plugs  ...  I  am  Job  *12S466  and  I 
need  ah  untinted  windshield  ...  a  blue 
patait  J<i>  .  .  ." 

Signals:  When  Mr.  Consumer's  blue 
Saturn  rolls  out  the  factory  door  and  onto  a 
truck.  Another  EDS  computer  signals  the 
dealer  that  the  car  is  on  the  way,  Instructs 
OMAC  to  start  collecting  finance  payments 
and  MlC  to  start  ooUectlng  insurance  pay- 
ments and  tells  the  receiving  department  to 
pay  iti  suppliers  for  the  parts.  Mr.  Con- 
sumer has  bis  dream  car  and  OM  has  Just 
buOt  it  Kor  $2,000  less  than  it  oosU  today. 

If  it  woika— and  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  itiWlU— this  marriage  of  sun  belt  and 
rust  b^t  may  beocmie  the  model  corporation 
of  the  future.  "Have  you  thought  what  bap- 
pens  if)  Saturn  succeeds?"  asks  David  Cole, 
directof  of  the  Office  for  the  Study  of  Auto- 
motive|Transportation  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  "It  means  it  cuts  75  to  80  percent 
out  of  labor,  including  management.  The 
thrust  for  everyone  else  in  the  industry  wlU 
be  to  Ifok  at  what  EDS  and  OM  have  done 
and  m^e  a  decision  as  to  whether  to  leave— 
or  chatige  the  way  EDS  and  OM  have.  It 
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means  that  tl^  United  States  becomes  the 
premier  tedmMogy  power  In  the  world.  The 
only  way  the  United  States  can  surpass  the 
cnnpetltion.  t^iich  can  pay  its  work  force 
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fired  on  April  4,  1084. 
approached  EDS.  Perot  was 
president  Meyerson  dubious. 
Meyerson  says.  "I  said,  you 
it  you?"  But  the  chance  to 
the  revitaliaatlon  of  OM  was 
they  oouldnt  resist 
le  sale  marked  the  culmtaia- 
30  years  of  empire  build- 
ing. After  graduating  from  Annapolis  and 
serving  four  ^ars  on  a  carrier.  Perot  went 
to  work  for  mM.  In  1M2.  when  he  was  32 
years  old.  he  found  himself  in  bis  fifth  year 
of  duty  as  a  Computer  salfsman,  An  across 
the  land.  Perot  reasoned,  executives  were 
buying  computers  that  they  reaUy  didn't 
know  how  to  use.  Why  not  offer  clients  the 
services  of  ani  on-site  staff  of  IBM  computer 
whisBes  to  dd  aU  the  chorea  of  a  datarproc- 
easing  departinent?  When  IBM  rejected  the 
idea.  Perot  a&uA  out  on  his  own.  His  In- 
vestment: a  nersonal  $1,000  ehedc  made  out 
to  cash,  datcU  Aug.  23.  1962.  which  today 
sits  framed  o^  a  wlndowsOl  in  Perot's  office. 
In  turned  out  to  be  money  weU  spent. 
Gobbling    up    contracts    to    process    Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  and  sUte-admlnlstered 
healtb-lnsunnce   programs.   EDS  doubled 
and  redoubled  in  sise.  dasllng  WaU  Street. 
His  reliance!  on  Oreat  Society  programs 
caused  the  iMw-defunct  Ramparts  magaalne 
to  label  Perot  "America's  first  welfare  bU- 
llonaire"— a  mg  that  sUU  nettles  the  fervent 
free  enterpriser.  During  the  mld-TOs  EDS's 
growth  slowed  and  Perot's  reputaUon  suf- 
fered from  his  f aUure  to  save  two  New  York 
brokerage  ^ms.  Du  Pont  Olore  Forgan. 
Inc..  and  Weston  Si  Co.  But  EDS  bounced 
back.  In  19in  it  opened  its  first  office  in 
Washington  knd  began  bidding  for  major 
federsil  govemment  Jobs.  One  big  payoff 
came  in  198Z  when  the  Army  awarded  EDS 
a  10-year  mO  miUion  contract  to  replace 
outmoded   IBM  mainframes  at  47   Army 
bases  around  the  coimtry  with  an  EDS-de- 
slgned  comirater  network. 

Off  Wan  ^treet  Perot  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  sa  a  swashbuckling  superpatriot 
A  few  days  before  Christmas  in  1969  Perot 
announced  tnat  the  planned  to  fly  to  Hanoi 
with  1M.00<|  pounds  of  medical  supplies, 
man,  personal  items  and  canned  Christmas 
dinners  forJAmerican  POW's.  North  Viet- 
nam refuseq  him  entry  and  the  supplies 
were  never  deUvered.  The  mission  was  not  a 
faUure,  Perot  says,  because  the  publicity  led 
to  better  treatment  for  'the  POW's.  Ten 
years  later  Perot  organised  a  team  of  15 
EDS  employees  and  sent  them  on  raid  of  a 
Teheran  prison  to  free  two  fellow  employ- 
ees. He  later  persuaded  Ken  Follett  to  en- 
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shrine  the  exploit  in  "On  Wings  of  Eatfes." 
which  became  a  best  seUer  in  1983.  Leas  dra- 
matically, Perot  has  thrown  himself  Into 
preaching  the  heresy  that  the  Texas  school 
system  should  pay  more  attention  to  educa- 
Uon  and  less  to  high-school  f  ootbaU. 

filter  Up:  One  of  the  keys  to  the  success 
of  EDS  was  Perot's  ability  to  imbue  his  em- 
ployees with  his  own  enthusiasm  and 
valuea.  As  if  to  stress  the  fact  that  each  em- 
ployee should  strive  for  the  heroic  EDS  has 
been  handing  out  copies  of  "On  Wings  of 
Eagles"  to  visiting  OM  workers.  And  Perot 
Is  determined  never  to  ignore  an  employee's 
idea  the  way  IBM  Ignored  his.  "Ideas  are 
precious  and  fragile  things,  and  it's  terribly 
important  that  we  encourage  them."  he  told 
OM's  data  processors.  AUowlng  ideas  to 
filter  up  means  keeping  hierarchical  separa- 
tions to  a  wHnttniiiii  In  the  EDS  lunchroom, 
where  he  Is  addressed  as  Ross.  Perot  buses 
his  tray  Just  Uke  everyone  else  and  wfll  sit 
with  the  security  guards  or  other  low-level 
employees  to  hear  what's  on  their  minds. 
He  has  already  done  some  "management  by 
waUdng  around"  at  OM.  To  learn  about  the 
auto  business,  he  has  slinked  into  OM 
dealo*  showrooms  in  Texas  snd  beyond,  at 
night  or  on  Saturday  afternoons,  in  khaki 
pante  and  a  sp<Ht  shirt.  "I  don't  look  im- 
pressive, and  the  most  interesting  thing  is, 
to  a  lot  of  guys.  I  don't  look  Uke  I  could 
afford  a  car,"  says  Perot. 

A  somewhat  leas  appealing  aspect  of 
Perot's  personaUty  is  reflected  in  the  slight- 
ly weird.  cultUke  diaracter  of  the  EDS  cor- 
porate culture.  Its  Insular  nature  Is  obvious 
even  on  the  outside  of  Its  Dallas  headquar- 
ters, where  the  main-gate  guards  do  one  of 
corporate  America's  best  imitations  of 
Checkpoint  Chariie.  Inside,  past  an  the 
flags  and  the  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  the 
personnel  policy  bristles  with  strict  rules. 
An  new  EDS  employees  must  sign  an  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  the  code  of  omduct,  a  12- 
page  pamphlet,  when  they  are  hired.  Akmg 
with  discussing  such  topics  as  whistle-blow- 
ing and  international  trade  regulations,  the 
code  stresses  Uie  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and 
notes  that  consuming  alcohol  during  work- 
ing hours— Including  lunch  time— is  groimd 
for  immediate  dismissaL 

Boot  Camp:  The  large  number  of  veterans 
on  the  premises  adds  to  the  miUtary  flavor, 
though  most  of  those  vets  say  the  Army  or 
Navy  never  expected  them  to  speak  out  like 
Perot  does.  During  ite  eariy  years.  EDS 
hired  returning  Vietnam  vets  to  m^n  its 
data  centers.  Perot  concedes  that  in  addi- 
tion to  thinking  the  vets  would  make  good 
workers,  he  was  eager  to  make  a  gesture  of 
support  for  them  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  being  given  a  warm  welcome  home. 
While  the  recruitment  of  veterans  has 
taUed  off,  an  EDS  equivalent  of  boot  camp 
remains.  After  a  year  on  the  Job,  employees 
attend  a  10-week  session  of  technical  train- 
ing and  indoctrination.  "Other  [company] 
classes  sre  'I'm  OEC.  you're  OK*."  says 
Stuart  Reeves,  head  of  recruiting.  "Ours  is 
Intensely  oompeUtive.  It's  deUberately  in- 
tense because  we're  looking  for  character. 
We're  not  a  legion  of  workaholics,  but  this 
is  where  we  drive  that  part  of  the  culture 
home." 

In  sum,  EDS  Is  a  lean,  mean,  fighting  ma- 
chine, a  mirror  image  of  its  creator,  mixing 
the  discipline  of  Parris  Island  with  the 
esprit  de  coitw  of  a  Silicon  VaUey  start-up. 
"I've  never  seen  a  company  with  such  tre- 
mendous discipline,  tremendous  loyalty  and 
tremendous  respect  for  the  quality  of  the 
work."  says  computer  anSlyst  Sandra  Kraus 
of  Kidder,  Peabody  A  Co.  Recognizing  that 
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the  elan  of  EDB  might  be  smothered  under 
the  weight  of  OM.  Smith  worked  out  a  plan 
with  Perot  that  allowed  EDS  stock  to  be 
pul>Ucly  traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change after  the  sale:  it  is  now  known  as 
OM  Class  E.  EDS  workers  of  aU  ranks  had 
long  been  aUe  to  share  In  the  company's 
success  through  stock  ownership,  and  the 
Class  E  plan  provided  a  way  to  preserve  that 
participatory  wirit. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Perot  bdievea 
OM  could  use  some  ED&style  '"■■^hrt  "If 
you  cut  a  flnger  at  EDS,  you'd  go  down  to 
the  doctor's  office,  get  It  sewed  up  and  go 
home,"  be  says.  "Cut  your  finger  at  a  com- 
pany like  Oeneral  Motors,  you  go  in  the 
hospital  on  lliursday.  Ue  around  there  until 
TueKlay  aftemooo.  get  a  suntan  and  leave 
with  a  hearing  aid  and  orthopedic  abaca.  It's 
almost  that  bad.  really."  And  Roaer  Smith 
appears  to  agree.  "Roger  has  said  OM  has 
to  become  faster,  more  entrepreneurial,  bar 
slcaUy  felstier,"  says  EDS  president  Meyer- 


Culture:  Oraftlng  that  spirit  on  to  OM 
win  be  the  greatest  challenge  facing  Perot 
and  Smith.  "OM  is  hungry  and  thirsting 
and  envious  of  that  culture,  that  work  ethic, 
the  whole  EDS  style."  says  MenfU  I^nA 
analyst  Stephen  Mrrnriiaii  "i  think  it  wfll 
carry  over,  starting  at  the  top  levela.  but 
Ood  knows  how  long  it  wm  take  to  worii  Its 
way  down.  For  1  percent  to  impact  the 
other  99  percent  is  a  gargantuan  undertak- 
ing but  I  think  it's  gotaig  to  happen."  There 
is  a  question,  though,  whether  the  culture 
appropriate  to  a  tou^  Uttle  high-tech  firm 
can  work  in  a  huge  manufacturer.  "Their 
culture  has  to  change."  says  Meyerson.  "But 
rd  be  stunned  if  it  looks  very  much  like 
EDS.  Cultures  develop  based  on  srtiat  works 
in  context.  Their  culture  wfll  be  a  result  of 
what  they  discover  works— not  for  us.  but 
for  them." 

Minds  are  meeting  already.  Both  Perot 
and  Smith  find  serious  shortcomings  in  the 
industry's  traditionally  adversarial  labor- 
management  relatlona.  "The  words  'man- 
agement' and  labor'  create  dlvMotw  among 
people."  says  Perot  to  a  group  of  OM  em- 
ployeea.  "And  If  my  team  Is  eaten  up  with 
Internal  poUtlos.  t«figiiM«K  t««<*KiHwy  md 
what  have  you.  and  you  bring  In  a  unified 
team  .  .  .  you're  going  to  beat  me  every 
time."  Chairman  Smith  would  agree.  Sat- 
urn's assembly-Une  workers.  In  fact,  may  re- 
ceive a  salary  Uke  wblte^ollar  woskers.  In- 
stead of  the  traditional  hourty  wage. 

Both  men  want  to  drive  home  competittve 
reaUty  to  a  '"^wp^T  that  is  aocustomed  to 
dominating  its  market  without  reaUy  trying. 
"In  looking  at  the  differenoea  in  our  baek- 
groimds.  never  forget  that  EDS  from  day 
one  has  been  in  a  very  oompetltlve  busi- 
ness." says  Perot.  "Now,  that's  not  so  obvi- 
ous at  a  company  the  slae  of  Oeneral 
Mbtors.  And  particularly  when  you  have  the 
dealers  selling  the  car.  you  UteraUy  have  got 
tens  of  thousands,  maybe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  at  Oeneral  Motors  who  are 
quite  insulated  from  the  harsh  reaUtles  of 
the  competitive  marketplace." 

Perot  sometimes  seems  to  have  been  born 
to  give  pep  talks,  and  lately  he's  been  giving 
a  lot  of  them.  But  it  wiU  take  more  than  the 
exhortations  of  Ross  Perot  to  convert  OM 
workers  to  the  EDS  creed.  The  first  signs  of 
culture  clash  appeared  when  an  of  OBTs 
8,000  data  prooesson  were  aaitfgned  to  EDS. 
Though  the  UAW  has  never  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  organising  OM  white-collar  work- 
ers. EDS  faced  union  chaUenges  at  14  of  the 
200  OM  data-proceaslng  sites  it  took  over. 
OM  employees  resented  what  they  termed 
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EDS  arrogance  and  were  uncomfortable 
with  moving  Cram  a  world  of  guaranteed 
cost-of-living  hikes  to  one  of  pay  for  per- 
formance and  incentive  bonuses.  Their  loud- 
est ccwnplsints  came  over  having  to  ex- 
change OM's  befty  beneflU  package  for 
EDS's  more  stingy  one.  In  December  two 
OM  workers  filed  a  dass-aetkm  suU  over  the 
benefito  Issue.  OM  responded  with  an  offer 
of  early  retlieunMt  or  a  ffmrwis  severance 
payment.  About  800  data  pionasiiii  accept- 
ed. 

Sinoe  last  October  EDS  has  brought  2.500 
OM  daU  proccasoii  to  the  DaDas  headquar- 
ters for  two<lay  orlentaUon  sraalnm  Having 
heard  about  rampant  wotkahoitam  at  B>8. 
one  woman  wanted  to  know  If  die  would  be 
the  only  mother  In  the  oonpany.  Another 
requested  a  glossary  of  military  term  so  she 
would  be  able  to  understand  what  ahe  imag- 
ined to  be  BJSapeak.  MOR  often.  thoi«h. 
the  questians  have  been  about  benefits. 
"We're  stock-oriented."  says  EDS  vke  ptcsi- 
dent  David  Bdme.  "That's  going  to  be 
worth  something  in  16  or  20  years.  But  then 
somebody  says.  'You  won't  pay  for  my  eye- 
glasses'." Some  outsiders  beUeve  a  doae  of 
anxiety  was  Just  what  OM  needed.  "I  mean. 
I  love  what's  going  on  now."  says  one  anto- 
industry  analyst.  "I  kwe  the  fact  that  I'm 
hearing  a  lot  of  rumbling  from  the  people 
in  the  finanrial  department  at  OM  about. 
"Boy.  I  don't  know  wbo'a  taken  over  whom.' 
I  think  it's  terrlfk:  tbat  these  guys  are  aart- 
Ing.  because  these  are  the  same  peoBte  who 
decide  to  give  a  car  a  push  rod  taisteaM^  an 
overtiead  cam  and  tben  pat  ttaenHdvA  on 
the  back  for  creating  another  borliw  car." 

Fewo-  Jobe:  OM's  bold  corporate  strategy 
may  poae  a  chaUenge  to  the  very  life  of  the 
labor  movement  "Pretty  aoon  some  of  these 
workers  are  going  to  start  tuning  into  the 
fact  that  aU  of  this  is  going  to  mean  fewer 
Jofaa."  says  Hariey  Hhalton.  an  expert  on 
techntdogy  and  labor  at  the  Massailiiisrtli 
Institute  afTreduMdogy.  "If  6JW0  workers 
at  Saturn^an  produce  half  a  mllllan  caia  a 
year,  one  could  do  a  rou^  ralmlatlon  that 
120.000  wtnkers  could  buUd  10  million  cars. 
That  is  not  the  core  of  a  big  Industry."  OM 
seems  weU  aware  that  it  cannot  stride  into 
the  future  without  reaching  an  aooommoda- 
tion  with  its  unions.  The  aimounoement  of 
the  location  for  the  Saturn  project  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  ddayed  as  OM  tries  to 
hammer  out  the  general  outlines  of  a  union 
agreement  OM  wants  the  Saturn  contract 
to  warn  as  a  Idueprint  when  it  goes  back  to 
"Saturalae"  the  rest  of  the  company. 

WbUe  iU  first  misskm  wfll  be  belirtng  OM 
to  save  money,  EDS  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
significant  profit  center  as  weU.  In  addition 
to  expanding  its  current  lines  of  business, 
EDS  wfll  market  the  Integrated  manufac- 
turing systems  it  develops  for  OM.  along 
with  many  of  the  Innovations  OM  and 
Hughea  have  developed  already.  "Ross 
Perot  has  told  me  many  tbnea."  says  Smith, 
"that  as  they  go  around  to  a  lot  of  our 
places  theyYe  abaolutely  astounded,  coming 
across  pockets  of  brilliance  where  individual 
guys  have  solved  some  problem.  So  a^iat 
we're  going  to  do  is  take  a  lot  of  that  and 
market  it  to  other  people  .  .  .  because  EDS's 
Job  is  marketing. 

The  data-proceaslng  might  of  EDS  wlU 
also  help  OM  expand  into  other  areas  of 
tnislness.  As  Perot  sees  it  the  computer  net- 
work that  EDS  is  bufldlng  for  OM  wfll  be  a 
"Panama  Canal"— a  passageway  that  wfll 
aUow  OM  to  expand  Its  operations  in  such 
fields  as  finance,  insurance  and  health  care, 
laat  month  OM's  financial  arm.  OMAC. 
bou^t  the  Colonial   Ortnip,   a  group  of 
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scren  moptBttcc  Hmfctny  uid  Mi'vltln^  oon- 
pudw  with  a  $7.4  btUlon  moitcace  portfolio 
and  It  is  also  buyinc  the  right  to  service 
WumMi  Ooip's  $11  billion  worth  of  mort- 
lacea.  These  acqulaltioiis  made  CFBf  the  na- 
Uon's  seeood  larteat  mortcace  <'«™r*"y  and 
have  pranpted  apeculatloo  that  Star  Trek 
might  Indode  headtag  lit  the  direction  of 
one-fltop  financial  shopping  complete  with 
credit  or  deMt  cards. 

Roger's  Plan:  AU  these  wonders  ftom 
plain  old  Roger  Smith!  Perhaps  those  who 
glimpsed  him  darting  around  the  soburbs  of 
Detroit  in  his  1969  blue  and  white  Corvette 
knew  he  was  capaMe  of  bold  strokes. 
"Credit  needs  to  go  irtiere  credit  is  due," 
says  EDS  chief  finaneial  (rffleer  Tom 
Walter.  "A  lot  of  this  is  Roger's  personal 
initiative.  We  fit  into  a  plan  that  Roger's 
working  on."  Of  course,  iiart  of  Smith's 
genius  was  choosing  Ross  Perot,  the  hiunan 
turboeharger.  to  help  kick  OM  into  over- 
drive. *f* 

Listen  to  one  more  pep  GUk:  "On  the 
Saturn  project."  Perot  told  a  group  of  OM 
employee  last  month,  "people  around  OM 
were  saying,  "Let's  Just  redaim  the  subcom- 
paet  business  in  this  country.'  That's  kind  of 
a  goaL  But  now  the  theme  is,  Ijet's  put 
those  things  on  ships  and  ship  'em  bad  to 
Japan.'  Now  that's  worth  fighting  for. 
rl^t?  That's  worth  doing.  That  means 
you're  in  the  game.  That  means  yon  buHt  a 
product  so  good  it  csn  be  sdd  in  Japim." 
That,  in  essence,  is  what  OM  paid  $3JI  bfl- 
Uon  for  the  workMieatlng  attitude  of  Ross 
Perot,  the  dlfferenoe  between  mer^  "re- 
claim the  BUboompaet  business  In  this  coun- 
try" snd  "ship  'era  baA  to  Japan."  If  •Pvtot 
and  Sknlth  can  make  that  attitude  work 
throughout  the  company,  the  Oeneral 
Moton  of  the  future  Will  be  awesome  to 
belKfld.* 


CONORBSaONAL  8ALX7TE  TO 
THE  FARIIHAM  OIRLS  CHOIR 
AND  SINOKRS  OP  SURREtT, 
ENOLAMD.  AlfD  THE  IHTERKA- 
TIONAL  JflUEMPtSBlP  COBdHIT- 
TEfi  OF  WEST  I^ATEEtSOii^.  NJ. 
DURmo  THEIR  1985  INTERNA- 
TIQNAL  CDLTURAL  SXCHANOE 
ACTIVITIES  IN  AlCERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

orxiwaMXT 

IlTTHBaOIISierBBBaSBRAnTXg    ' 

Tuesday.  June  25. 19B5 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Bpeakst,  an  Friday. 
June  28.  a  most  exciting  happening  Is 
taking  place  in^ttie  Borougb  of  West 
Patenon.  my  ^ibngressiohal  (ttitiiet 
and  State  Of  New  J^rsejr  with  the  wd- 
oomlttg  to  Kev  Jersey  of  the  Faroham 
CUrls  Chdr  and  the  Fiarnham  Singers 
of  Surrey.  Knglaod.  W  tJhe  West  jpa- 
teraon  btemational  Friendship  Can- 
mittee  culminating  1%  years  of  pre- 
paring and  planning  another  segmiM 
of  a  highly  unique  intematbhuil  cul- 
tural exchaiDge  litbgiiaQi  betitreen  citi- 
zens of  Qteax.  BriMiin  and  the  XJiUtfed 
States  pi  America,  ttu^t  was  ipitd^tedln 
1878  during  our  Ngtlon's  lyicentennlal 
celebration  ki  West  Patetaon.  NJ. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  tint  you  and 
our  <tolleagae8  hca«  in  the  Congress 
wOl  want  to  Join  with  Mayer  Alfred  H. 


EXflNSiONS  OF  kEMAldtS 

BaumaJbn  and  residents  of  West  Fater- 
son.  Nf .  in  extending  our  heartiest 
greetings  and  felicitations  to  this 
group  0f  musicians  whose  talented  ar- 
tistry and  artistic  performance  will 
bring  Joy  and  hi4>pinesB  to  our 
people^the  Famham  Oirls  Choir  and 
Singers  of  Surrey,  England.  Their  dy- 
namic Tocal  rhythm,  melody  and  har- 
mony eticourage  ai^  bring  forth  spon- 
taneous participation  and  delightful 
relaxaqon  and  recreation  to  their  au- 
diences^ 

At  the  outset  let  me  commend  to 
you  the  diligence,  foresiglit  and  hard 
work  tliat  has  been  extended  by  the 
Ameriom  and  British  participants  in 
this  valuable  experience  to  travel,  live 
with  families  on  both  sides  of  the 
ocean  and  exchange  professional  tal- 
ents, views  and  knowledge  about  other 
societies  and  cultures. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  Joiimal  of  Congress  a 
roster  of  the  principal  parUcipants.  as 
follows: 
The  Inxaif  atiomal  FsmnsBiv  Comarm 

Hosts:  The  Honorable  Alfred  H.  Bau- 
mann.  Mayor,  Floyd  D'Amlco,  Carol 
D'Amicft  Bern  Hathttison.  ISaine  Nathan- 
son.  Frsnk  Radlelgh.  Al  Schraoder,  Pat 
Schraodfer.  John  SsUagyi.  Marie  Ssnagyi, 
Chuck  "fheodora.  Ruth  "nieodora. 

The  ^tish  Arrive  In  "85  Program  Com- 
mittee: 'The  Honorable  Rita  Robinson. 
Chalri>a8on:  Joseph  Tudda.  Treasurer;  Lois 
Reda.  ChairpeTson.  Fund  Raising;  Jerry 
Sharp,  '  Chairperson,  Hoosins;  Prances 
Trawinaki.  Trip  Coordinator. 

Host  f^amilies:  The  Honorable:  Jim  and 
Maria  D'Errico,  Bob  and  Lynn  DowUns. 
Olga  O^iegg,  Ben  and  Sarah  Haefell.  Elmer 
and  Harriet  Orlswold.'  Brian  and  Irene 
Hunt.  Jtn  and  Angela  Jones.  Cfol  and  Jane 
Lee.  Ttti  and  Eva  May.  Bo^inrd  Mohler, 
Vihce  and  Msrgaiet  Mulrooney.  Jack  and 
Oloila  ITa^h.  Roger  azul  Larue  Sorter.  Al 
and  Lev  Reda.  OOrdon  and  Rita  Robinson. 
Jerry  ahd  Qlorla  Sharp.  Tom  and  Beth 
Sledel,  Ed  and  Emms  Sows.  Joe  and 
Frances'Trawtaskl.  Joe  and  Jennie  Tudda. 

Oue8t$:  Famham  Oirls  Choir  and  GHng- 
Honorable  Mary  Knight.  Ibry 
Carol   Manaey,  Meg   Daniels. 
Susan  I4urby.  Amanda  Davey, 
r.  Christine  Tucker,  Julie  Ste- 
et  Mullery,  Hillary  Bloom- 
Chatfleld.  Teresa  Caillard. 
I,  Founder  and  Director.  Brenda 
Frleod.  Joanna  LuU.  Clair 
Stmm8,!!Ftank  Wibsut.  Int^naUonal.  Con- 
cert PttiUst:  Patrick  Nelson,  Folk,  Singer, 

by:  the  QonoraUe  Alan 
Wo^lridK.  Timothy  Mullenr,  Arnold 
Perera.Feter,Watt8»  Elisabeth  Kelson. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  these  most  prea^igioua 
vocalisU  and  masten  at  sounds  and 
muBidi  seleetions  range  in  age  firom 
ei^iy  teens  to  middle  we  uxd  are 
under  the  (tir^trtlfn  of  jCary  joynes, 
founder  and  6(mduc;tre8g  of  the  choir 
now  14  its  38th;  year.  The  gixtiwi  inr 
chides  {international  concert  pianist 
FrankMlbaut  and  folk  itaiger  Patrick 
Nrisont  The  only  boy  in  ttie  group  is 
l2-yea^old  Timothy  MuHery  of  Fam- 
borough  Hants,  whose' mother  Marga- 
ret Mifllery  is  a  mttabeir  of  "^e  choir. 
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Timothy  wi^  &  housed  with  13-year- 
old  David  JcBies  and  his  family. 


A  gala  eel 
visitors  t 
ly  commei 
tion  at  to 
29.  Their 


,tion  is  planned  for  the 
England  and  will  f  ormal- 
with  a  municipal  recep- 
hall  on  Saturday.  June 
ida  will  be  bustling  with 
activity  indliding  a  visit  to  New  York 
City  for  a  tf ur  of  the  United  Nations. 
BuUding.  South  Street 
Seaport  and  a  free  public  concert  by 
the  guests  ajt  the  World  Trade  Center 
Plaza  as  well  ss  a  tour  of  the  0.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  They  wHl 
also  visit  Trenton,  the  capital  dty  of 
New  Jersey,  with  stops  at  the  state- 
house,  British  Barracks  and  Washing- 
ton's CroesQig.  In  Philadelphia.  PA. 
they  will  enioy  a  tour  of  the  mint.  In- 
dependence [Hall  and  a  firsthand  view 
oftheUbeiiyBeU. 

The  Famliam  Oirls  Choir  and  Sing- 
ers, which  has  sung  throughout  Eng- 
land. Franca,  Holland.  Belgium.  West 
Oermany,  aiMl  Luxembourg,  will  enter- 
tain at  the  EHoly  Family  Residence  in 
West  Pater^on  and  St.  Joseph's  Home 
for  the  Eld^Iy  in  Totowa,  NJ.  They 
will  also  piiesent  a  program  of  their 
musical  talents  to  senior  citizens  at 
the  West  Fateison  NutrUJon  Center. 
They  will  sing  at  J.C.  Penny's  store  in 
Wajme,  NJ.knd  presrat  a  free  concert 
entitled  "4  British  Salute  to  the 
People  of  West  Paterson,"  at  Union 
Hall.  Little  FsOls.  NJ. 

West  Paterson  residents  vVl  fete  the 
guests  fromj  Surrey.  England,  at  sever- 
al parties  ii^  tribute  to  the  exeelloice 
of  their  outstancyng  musical  perform- 
ances and  the  warmth  of  their  friend- 
ship and  go6dwfn  highllghtied  by  a  tes- 
timonial geitogether  th  their  honor  at 
the  annual  West  Patenon  town  picnic 
at  municipal  parii  and  several  farewell 
parties  aa  the  eve  of  their  departure. 
On  Friday.  July  12.  they  wiU  bid  good- 
bye to  th^West  Paterson  frimds  and 
return  to  Eagland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  arrival  of  the  Fam- 
ham Oirls  I  Choir  and  the  Famham 
Singers  of !  Surrey,  England,  on  the 
28th  of  June  will  not  be  their  first  visit 
to  West  Ffciterson.  NJ.  The  choir's 
original  visit  was  arranged  and  orga- 
nised by  thie  West  Patersm  Bicenten- 
nial Cranmteion  Ih  July  1978.  At  that 
time  Vbt  ^bir  alonf  with  students 
from  Haslcshere  Heitfits  I^paratory 
School  and!  Famham  In  Surrey.  Eng- 
\kp&,  composed  a  group  of  57  visitors 
10  to  80  years  of  age  who  were  housed, 
by  37  host  ftunllles  in  West  Paterson^' 

During  ilofAt  1978  visit  the  choir  par- 
ticitMited  blithe  West  Pateison's  Rlcen- 
teonlal  Paiide.  visited  New  York  Cixs. 
Tie^itqn.  NJ.  and  Phlladelpbia.  PA. 
"They  aang>  before  a  Yankee/Royals 
baseball  game  and  gave  a  rousing  eon- 
cert  for  ove^  500  enthusiastic  guests  in 
Wast  Paterion's  Middle  School. 

Bief0re  leiving  for  home  in  1976,  the 
English  yiK  tors  eiitended  an  invitation 
to  meihbei  t  of  the  host  families  to 
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visit  England.  Sixty  West  Paterson 
residents  nude  a  3-week  visit  to  Eng- 
land during  Queen  Elizabeth  II  s  silver 
Jubilee  celebration  In  July  1977.  The 
American  group  was  housed  by  citi- 
zens in  the  Famham  area,  located  40 
miles  southwest  of  London. 

While  in  England  the  group  visited 
London,  Windsor  Castle.  Hampton 
Court,  and  Sandhurst,  the  English 
West  Point.  They  were  guests  at  sever- 
al receptions  and  parties  hosted  by 
local  and  county  English  municipal  or- 
ganizations and  private  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  you  wUl  agree 
with  me  that  this  magnificent  interna- 
tional exchange  initiative  is  a  "people- 
to-people"  bridge  which  provides  a 
learning  experience  about  the  world, 
develops  a  greater  mipreciation  of  the 
value  of  one's  heritage,  promotes 
greater  understanding  and  strength- 
ens the  longstanding  elegant  bonds  of 
friendship  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Borough  of  West  Paterson.  our  State, 
and  Nation  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  have  guests  from  England  experi- 
ence the  American  way  of  life  with  its 
emphasis  on  family  and  democratic 
values,  by  living  for  a  time  with  Ameri- 
can families.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  seek  national  recognition  of 
the  leadership  endeavors  of  the  people 
of  West  Paterson.  NJ.  and  Surrey. 
England,  in  this  international  ex- 
change program  and  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  families  who  have  opened 
their  homes  to  the  people  of  England. 

We  do  indeed  salute  the  West  Pater- 
son International  Friendship  Commit- 
tee and  the  Famham  Girls  Choir  and 
Singers  of  Surrey.  England,  during 
their  1985  international  cultural  ex- 
change festivities  in  America.* 


LET'S  END  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
CHECKHOLDS! 

HON.  FERNAND  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  KBODB  ISUUTD 
I*  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPHXSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  ST  GERIiftAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
July  4.  1985.  my  staff  will  have  con- 
tacted the  office  of  every  Member  of 
the  House.  They  are  ctOling  to  talk 
about  cosponsoring  H.R.  2443.  a  bill 
which  would  ^iminate  checkholds— 
the  expensive,  annoying,  and  unneces- 
sary practice  many  banks  employ  to 
eam  additional  income  at  their  cus- 
tomers' expense. 

HJl.  2443  is  entitled  the  Expedited 
Funds  Availability  Act.  Drawing  on 
committee  hearings  and  nearly  2  years 
of  technical  analysis  of  the  U.S.  check 
clearing  procedures,  H.R.  2443  would 
bring  about  major  improvements  in 
check  clearing  and  benefit  every 
household  in  America. 

I  urge  every  Member  to  add  their 
name  to  the  growing  list  of  House  co- 
sponsors. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  here  U  another  letter- 
one  of  the  hundreds  you.  I.  and  other 
Members  have  received  about  check- 
holds.  This  letter  clearly  exemplifies 
the  problem  and  documents  the  need 
for  enacting  HH.  2443.  the  Expedited 
Funds  AvailabiUty  Act. 

The  letter  follows: 

Wasruiotos,  DC. 

June  17. 19iS. 

Mr.  H.  Jos  SSLBT. 

Actino  ComptroUer  of  Currency.  AdminU- 
tration  of  the  National  Bank,  Washino- 
ton.  DC. 

DBAS  Ma.  Sslbt:  ThU  letter  U  written  to 
you  because  I  think  you  should  be  aware  of 
a  current  banking  practice  which  I  think  se- 
verely poialiMs  the  American  *Mwirt..y 
public.  ^>eeiflcally  I  am  referring  to  the 
hold  time  on  a  deposit  of  checks. 

Recently  I  sent  my  dsughter  and  her  hus- 
band, Barbara  and  Roger  Mclntyre.  a  Aiecfc 
which  was  deposited  m  their  aocoont  at  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  (account 
number  S450163).  This  check  was  deposited 
on  Thursday,  June  6th.  When  they  attempt- 
ed to  use  automatic  teller  twohi^ft  for  s 
withdrawal  of  a  small  smoont  of  cash  on 
Saturday,  June  8th  the  transactioo  would 
not  process  and  they  subsequently  were  ad- 
vised that  the  bank  had  put  a  hold  on  all  of 
the  funds  tn  their  account  Le.  the  June  0th 
deposit  plus  all  previously  collected  funds  to 
the  sccount  at  that  time.  As  a  consequence 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  any  cash  to 
carry  out  their  normal  activities. 

Although  I  understand  the  need  to  place  a 
hold  on  deposits,  particularly  those  which 
Include  out-of-state  checks.  I  believe  the 
policy  in  this  case  is  unreasonable  in  view  of 
the  following.  Uprai  h«t*riwg  of  the  pmhirm 
I  chedted  with  my  local  bank  and  found 
that  the  check  in  question  had  been  cleared 
against  my  account  in  Maryland  on  Friday. 
June  7th.  It  would  v>pear  to  me  that  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  has  some 
means  of  processing  larger  cheeks  thrai«h 
the  system  at  a  very  rapid  rate  since  a  de- 
posit in  Chicago  on  June  6th  cleared 
through  my  bank  account  on  June  7th.  Al- 
though the  First  Natlmal  Bank  of  Chicago 
has  had  the  use  of  these  funds  since  June  7. 
ss  of  today.  June  17th.  these  fund*  are  not 
yet  available  to  my  daughter  and  her  hus- 
band. 

I  have  also  been  advised  that  repeated 
calls  to  the  bank  are  unanswered  or  not  re- 
turned by  the  account  executive.  I  believe 
this  is  clearly  an  example  of  the  ''■"^wy 
system  taking  advantage  of  its  customers.! 
Perhaps  it  is  time  that  legislation  be  «- 
acted  by  the  Congress  to  prevent  this  type 
of  activity.  So  that  other  interested  parties 
may  be  aware  of  my  concerns  In  this  ana.  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  copy  th«a  on  this 
letter. 

Sincerely, 

WnxuM  Waisbaob.  Jr.* 


FORMER  SENATOR  StSTTE 
NAMED  "CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR" 

HON.OLYimAJ.SNOWE 
HON.  JOHN  R.  MeKERNAN,  JR. 

oriunn 

nr  TBI  house  or  RxraESEirrATiTxa 

Tuesday,  June  25. 1985 

•  Ms.  SNOWE  and  Mr.  McKERNAN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  like  to  call  the 
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attention  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
recent  honor  bestowed  on  former  Sen- 
ator Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine. 
Mrs.  Smith  lias  been  named  "Citizen 
of  the  Year"  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Citizenship.  This  prestigious 
award  was  given  to  only  six  individuals 
this  year,  based  upon  their  significant 
contributions  to  American  society. 

A  Skowhegan  native.  Mrs.  Smith  ad- 
mirably represented  her  beloved 
Blaine  in  Congress  for  33  years.  She 
was  first  elected  to  fill  the  congres- 
sional seat  vacated  in  1940  by  the 
death  of  her  husband.  She  went  on  to 
become  a  respected  and  influential 
Representative  in  her  own  right  over 
the  next  decade,  culminating  in  her 
election  as  Maine's  Senator  in  1948. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

In  1950.  Mrs.  Smith  showed  the 
courage  of  her  convictions  In  effective- 
ly thwarting  the  extremes  of  McCar- 
thyism  in  her  eloquent  "Declaratk» 
of  Conscience"  speech.  Her  integrity 
was  widely  recognised  both  in  Maine 
and  across  the  United  States,  and  she 
was  rewarded  with  reelection  to  three 
more  Senate  terms,  the  last  ending 
January  1973. 

Mrs.  Smith's  record  of  public  service 
stands  as  a  model  toward  which  we 
should  all  strive.  Her  sensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  society,  and  her  determina- 
tion to  do  what  was  rii^t.  provide  us 
with  a  modem-day  example  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  dtizeaship. 

Mrs.  Smith's  selection  as  "Citizen  of 
ttie  Year"  should  give  her  great  pride, 
not  only  as  a  represenUtive  of  Maine, 
but  as  an  Ameriean.  We  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  Join  us  In  saluting  Mrs. 
Smith's  record  of  service,  and  her  weU- 
deserved  selection  as  "CiUzeti  of  the 
Year."* 


THE  LATIN  AMERICAN  DEBT 
CIttSIB 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

oraswTOKK 

nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  aXPaBSEHTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  OARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  KisBinger 
wrote  a  thought-pnmddng  article  for 
todays  Washington  Post  on  the  Latin 
American  debt  crisis.  Mr.  Kissinger 
discusses  this  probl^n  in  detail,  pro- 
posing possible  solutions  to  what  is 
fast  becoming  an  almost  unmanagable 
situatkHi. 

I  say  almost  simply  because  as  long 
as  persons  such  as  Mr.  B^isslnger  con- 
tinue to  develop  realistic  strategies  for 
this  enormous  problon.  there  will  ctm- 
tinue  to  be  hope  that  we  can  alleviate 
the  pressure  of  debt  that  weighs  so 
heavily  on  many  Latin  naUons.  I 
submit  Mr.  Kissinger's  artiede  for  my 
colleagues  to  consider.  At  the  very 
least,  he  realizes  that  both  sides  will 
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have  to  work  out  a  solution,  neither 
side  can  solve  this  grave  problem 
alone. 

[From  The  Wiataington  Post.  June  2S.  1985] 

"Butuama  a  Buoob  or  Hon  to  Oum  Lathi 

NnoHBOu" 

(By  Henry  Klvinger) 

The  most  important  event  of  the  recent 
eeonomk  summit  of  the  Industrial  democra- 
cies at  Boon  was  a  letter  signed  by  the 
heads  of  Bovemment  of  11  major  Latin 
American  countries,  appealing  for  assistance 
because  their  "grave  problems"  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  victims  alone. 

The  response  of  the  democracies  was  rit- 
ualistic and  evasive.  They  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  the  debt  prob- 
lems, "though  far  from  solved,  are  being 
flexibly  and  effectively  addressed."  In  lay 
language  this  meant  that  they  intended  to 
take  no  new  action.  Reiteratton  of  familiar 
slogans  cannot,  however,  change  the  reality 
that  when  the  major  Latin  American  coun- 
tries raise  their  voices  and  are  ignored,  long- 
term  political  relationships  within  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  are  in  Jeopardy. 

To  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
other  industrial  democracies,  the  issue  is 
the  excessive  Indebtedness  of  the  latin 
American  countries,  and  they  propose  to 
solve  it  by  traditional  financial  methods. 
But  to  our  neighbots  to  the  south,  the  issue 
is  nothing  less  than  the  survival  of  their  po- 
litical institutions.  The  administration  has 
oongrmtulated  itself  repeatedly  on  the 
spread  of  democratic  govemmonts,  but  the 
key  question  remains  whether  these  new  de- 
mocracies can  survive  in  the  face  of  dra- 
matically falling  standards  of  living  that 
appear  to  be  imposed  from  the  outside. 

Frustration  and  laA  of  hope  could  well 
generate  a  populism  that  rejects  tgee  enter- 
prise and  cooperative  Western  Hobiisphere 
relations  long  before  the  marketAorces  on 
which  orthodox  theory  dependi  generate 
the  Investment  essential  for  ^development. 
Once  the  process  of  radicallzation  is  under 
way,  evm  constructive  U.8.  policies  are 
more  likely  to  accelerate  than  to  reverse  it. 

If  the  United  States  walU  too  long,  it  wlU 
teach  the  dangerous  lesson  that  only  popu- 
list, anti-marlcet  pressures  get  its  attenticm. 
If  that  were  to  happen,  the  United  States 
would  find  itself  on  the  political  defensive 
in  its  own  back  yard. 

It  is  no  soddent  that  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba 
has  recently  taken  up  the  debt  crisis  in— for 
him— comparatively  moderate  terms.  Taking 
up  the  cause  of  the  lAtin  American  debtors 
enables  Castro  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
achieve  reqwetabillty  in  I«tin  America  and 
be  a  revolutionary  undermining  U.S.  relv 
tions  with  its  southern  neighbors. 

In  Braxil  and  Argentina,  interest  pay- 
moits  alone  are  likely  to  equal  at  least  46 
percent  of  export  earnings;  for  Mexico  the 
figure  is  Just  under  40  percoit.  The  current 
approach  thus  has  the  paradoxical  result  of 
turning  developing  countries  in  desperate 
need  of  investmoit  into  exporters  of  capltaL 

I  do  not  dispute  the  financial  validity  of 
this  approach.  I  question  Its  political 
wisdom  and  viability.  The  governments  of 
Ijitin  America  have  for  the  most  part  re- 
sponded to  the  crisis  with  courage  and  reso- 
lutiorL  The  drastic  reform  program  recently 
announced  by  Argentine  President  Raul  Al- 
f  onsin  is  a  good  example.  Nor  are  the  banks 
or  the  international  financial  Institutions 
that  have  conducted  the  debt  negotiations 
primarily  at  fault.  They  have  gone  to  the 
limit  of  what  profitmaklng  Institutions  can 
sustain  or  what  the  charter  of  international 
organizations  will  permit. 
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Th#  head  of  the  V&  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  Paul  Volcker,  has  heroically  and 
almogt  single-handedly  held  matters  togeth- 
er at  the  U.S.  end.  But  these  Institutions 
cannot  fill  the  vacuum  created  by  the  inac- 
tiraftf  Western  governments. 

Waat  would  have  happened  If  America  in 
the  late  '40b  had  iweiu^ied  to  Europe  the 
lessons  it  now  puts  forth  to  Latin  America? 
If  Ckorge  Marshall  had  argued  that  the 
way  to  overcome  the  economic  crisis  of  that 
tlmeiwas  for  Bunve  to  produce  more  than 
it  consumed,  to  export  more  than  it  import- 
ed. ^  but  government  services  and  to  grow 
entiiidy  through  resources  generated  within 
eachi  country? 

VJ$.  actions  then  defined  the  answer  to 
preserve  democracy  in  Western  Europe,  to 
overcome  despair  and  give  hope,  the  United 
StatAs  put  forth  the  Marshall  Plan. 

Tns  farsi^ted  measure  was  not  a  means 
to  enpe  reform  or  to  avoid  the  responsibil- 
ity i»r  difficult  decisions.  It  did  not  vare 
Eurtfw  many  years  of  serious  hardship.  But 
it  piftvided  the  hope— and  the  means— with- 
out which  hardship  becomes  twlitically  dls- 
Intecrating  and  morally  unsustainable.  It 
creaied  a  political  framework  that  has  sus- 
tained Atlantic  relations  for  40  years. 

Hot  different  is  the  current  approach  of 
the  united  States  and  the  other  iixiustrial 
demtcrades  to  Latin  Amfrical  Matters  of 
life  and  death  for  new  democratic  govern- 
ments are  being  haiuDed  by  bankers  and 
intewiatlonal  civil  servants  who,  no  matter 
how  farsighted,  have  not  sufficient  author- 
ity or  experience  to  shape  political  relation- 
ships. 
Tflt  constructing  a  new  set  of  rdation- 
Is  precisely  what  is  most  needed. 
Just  emerging  from  military  rule,  has 
schepuled  congnsslonal  elections  15  months 
and  the  first  direct  presidential  elec- 
tiong  In  a  little  more  than  three  years.  Its 
political  center  has  been  thrown  Into  disar- 
ray by  the  tragic  death  of  President-elect 
Tanfredo  Neves,  the  first  civilian  president 
in  2$  years.  Braafl  must  hear  a  compassion- 
ate tnd  hopeful  political  voice  from  its  great 
neii)ibor  to  the  north. 

IniArgntlna.  a  new  democracy  finds  Itself 
squ^BBSd  bsfeeu  a  military  orUy  recently 
depyved  ef  poiwar  and  the  Peronists  with 
their  rMordI  of  profUcacy  baaed  on  state  en- 
terpHae  and  latent  anU-U.8.  attitudes. 

although  Mexican  institutions  are 
more  firmly  established,  they  are  un- 
the  strains  of  rapid  population 
falling  oO  prices  and  the  transf or- 
of  an  agricultural  society  into  an  in- 
one. 

economic  adjustments  are  required, 
of  dourse,  and  most  governments  in  Latin 
Amfrica  recognise  this.  But  in  the  end,  sac- 
rifl*  needs  to  be  sustained  by  hope,  by  a 
de^-  project  for  improvement.  The  Latin 
AmArican  dialogue  with  the  creditors— «q>e- 
dally  with  the  United  States— must  expand 
from  the  collection  of  Interest  payments  to 
ecoaomic  development. 

N0  developing  country,  including  the 
United  States  at  a  comparable  period,  has 
evef  been  asked  both  to  develop  with  only 
its  domestic  savings  and  to  export  capital  at 
the  same  time.  Without  a  Western  Hemi- 
spheric development  program,  not  only  wUl 
the  debt  structure  collapse  sooner  or  later, 
but,  Latin  American  political  institutions 
and|  Western  Hemispheric  political  coopera- 
tiod  will  also  be  at  grave  risk 

IxAt  is  why  the  United  States  must  now 
propose  the  modem  philoaophical  equiva- 
lent of  the  Marshall  Plan,  a  Western  Hani- 
sphfere   Development   Program.    It   should 
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combine  tiie  three  chief  actors  in  the  cur- 
rent crisis— the  U.S.  government  and.  I 
hope,  other  industrial  democracies:  the  fi- 
nancial Institutions;  and  the  debtor  govern- 
ments—ink  common  approach.  Specifically: 
The  United  States,  with  other  democra- 
dea.  should  establish  a  Westem  Hemiq>here 
Development  Instituticm  open  to  creditor 
and  debtor  countries  with  a  binding  termi- 
nal date  of  say.  five  to  seven  years. 

The  institution  could  be  financed,  and  its 
budgetary  impact  reduced,  by  udng  the 
credit  of  the  industrial  democradea  to  raise 
funds  in  Intematioiud  capital  markets.  One 
dollar  of  kubscribed  capital  might  in  fact 
support  several  dollars  of  new  loans.  The 
proceeds  would  then  be  lent,  not  given,  to 
parttdpathig  coimtries. 

TO  keep  the  new  Interest  cost  from  In- 
creasing the  debt  service  excessively  the 
funds  wou^d  be  lent  at  a  fixed  low  rate  of  in- 
terest. Aqy  difference  between  the  plan's 
cost  of  harrowing  and  this  rate  would  be 
added  to  {the  principal  to  be  repaid  after 
other  schdduled  payments. 

The  delaor  countries'  partidpation  should 
be  geared  to  their  qMdal  circumstances. 
Their  incteUve  will  be  the  realintion  that 
this  may  be  their  last,  and  certainly  their 
best,  opportunity  to  achieve  self -sustaining 
growth. 

Most  ol  the  reforms  now  urged  by  the 
Intematl«kial  Monetary  Fund  are  In  fact  es- 
sential tolectmomlc  recovery.  The  difficulty 
is  that  tht  time  allowed  for  these  IMF  pro- 
grams Is  tpo  short  for  building  the  required 
infrastructure,  forcing  ecoiMwnics  highly  de- 
pendent (ki  foreign  borrowing  and  Imported 
goods  to  adjust  in  a  matter  of  months  to 
dramatlc41y  lower  levels  of  both.  This 
shodc  tra^dates  into  recession,  political  tur- 
moU  and  a  threat  to  constructive  long-term 
relations  petween  the  Industrial  and  debtor 
countries.' 

Longer-term,  and  larger-scale  public  fl- 
xumdng,  is  I  propose,  would  ease  the  shoA. 
It  would  ialso  permit  real  progress  toward 
debt  redaction  rather  than  the  curroit  fi- 
nancial lalnuet,  which  too  often  calls  for 
polite  prtunises  that  both  creditors  and 
debtors  k^w  are  unlikely  to  be  met.  IMF 
programslare  not  only  a  source  of  tension 
between  iihe  industrial  democradea  and  the 
threaten  to  become  an  invita- 
insibillty.  I  would  argue  that 
geared  to  the  prospect  of 
any  chance  of  long-term  success. 
Itor  Institutions,  in  return  for 
_  a  framework  that  makes  possible 
a  long-teitn  and  realistic  repayment  of  debt, 
should  vf9t  to  a  celling  on  Interest  charges 
indudlngithe  spread— the  price  they  charge 
for  resdiMuling  agreements.  The  "cap"  on 
Interest  rates  should  be  set  at  the  Inflation 
rate  plus  the  historical  real  interest  rate, 
around  i  percent  The  debtor  country 
should  imy  the  difference  between  that 
figure  and  current  Interest  rates— a  figure 
that  Is  sl^rlnking  in  any  event— In  local  cur- 
rency In^  the  Westem  Hemisphere  Devel- 
oiHnent  Flan  for  relendlng.  Alternatively,  it 
could  be  idded  to  principal  outstanding. 

Everything  would  depend  on  the  spirit 
with  w^^  such  a  program  were  adminis- 
tered. "Tfe  Westem  Hemisphere  Develop- 
ment Pntaram  must  avoid  the  condescend- 
ingly paternalistic  project  approach  by 
which  bilateral  aid  so  often  drains  the  initi- 
ative andsometimes  the  aeU-respect  of  the 
redplentJ  It  should  focus  on  overall  pro- 
grams of  Btablllsatlon  and  growth,  for  which 
the  redpioits  must  assume  ultimate  respon- 
sibility, rather  than  on  individual  technical 
projects  ^pervised  from  abroad. 
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Because  of  the  time  Umit.  parUdpatIng 
countries  would  know  that  they  faced  a 
iKMuecurring  opportunity  to  accelerate  and 
consolidate  their  development  efforU.  It 
would  be  up  to  the  developing  countries 
themselves,  assisted  by  the  technk»l  exper- 
tise of  the  International  ageiides  arul  the 
creditor  governments,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity. 

Restoring  vitality  to  the  intenuiUoiua 
eooixmiy,  purpose  to  Western  Hemisphere 
political  relationships  and  hope  to  those 
seeking  to  strengthen  donocratlc  Institu- 
tions is  the  ultimate  goaL  The  final  success 
would  be  to  nurture  a  generation  of  leaders 
In  the  ixxhistrial  democradea  and  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  with  the  experience  of 
working  together. 

It  Is  easy  to  antldpate  the  superior  smiles 
of  experts  pointing  out  the  impossibility  of 
each  an  approach  in  an  age  of  defidt  reduc- 
tion and  shrinking  domestic  social  services. 
However,  students  of  history  will  reply  that 
we  can  afford  nothing  less.  The  long-run 
economic  cost  of  closed  or  controlled  mar- 
keU  in  Braxil,  Argentina.  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela would  far  exceed  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram outlined  here,  and  the  political  cost 
would  be  uiuneasurable. 

Just  ss  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  if 
East-West  relations  are  reduced  to  nudear 
accounting,  so,  too,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
North-South  cooperation  if  discussions  are 
confined  to  quarterly  crisis  meetings  on 
overdue  interest  payments.  The  tme  test  of 
a  vital  foreign  policy  is  whether  It  can 
produce  as  a  voluntary  act  of  creation  what 
otherwise  wlU  be  imposed  on  it  by  chaos  and 
crisis.* 


ACADE&aCS  AND  ATHLETICS 

HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

or  LOUISIARA 
IH  THX  HOD8E  OP  REPSKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  198S 
•  Mrs.  BOGOS.  Ux.  Speaker,  on  June 
16.  1985,  the  Sunday  Advocate.  In 
Baton  Rouge,  carried  an  editorial  by 
the  president  of  Tulane  University, 
Eamon  Kelly.  The  article  addresses  an 
important  dilemma  in  this  country: 
academic  excellence  versus  athletic  ex- 
cellence. A  dilemma  that  is  slowly  de- 
teriorating this  country's  colleges  and 
universities.  I  would  like  to  share  Dr. 
Kelly's  observations  on  the  role  of 
intercollegiate  athletics  in  our  unlver- 
sififes. 

first.  Dr.  Kelly  points  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  student  athlete.  The 
student  athlete  has  now  become,  for 
the  most  part,  only  an  athlete.  Aca- 
demics have  taken  a  second  seat  to  the 
prospect  of  big  contracts  from  the  pro- 
fessionals. 

Second,  the  competition  between 
universities  to  get  their  share  of  the 
national  media  revenues  and  spotlight 
is  an  injustice  to  the  institutions  they 
represent.  No  longer  is  intercollegiate 
sports  merely  a  game.  With  millions  of 
dollars  at  stake,  winning  is  essential. 

Dr.  Kelly  believes  the  first  step  in 
reversing  this  trend  towsird  academic 
mediocrity  rest  in  the  hands  of  univer- 
sity administrators.  They  must  "reas- 
sert control  over  their  athletic  depart- 
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ments."  No  longer  can  athletics  erate 
as  an  autonomous  entity  within  the 
university  framework. 

Dr.  Kelly's  comments  and  sugges- 
tions on  such  an*jmportant  issue  are 
thought  provoUng. 

CFTom  the  Baton  Rouge  [LA]  Sunday 

Advocate.  June  IS.  1065] 

MoaxT  KiuiB  Iiniux>LLniATX  Athlbtics 

lOCAL 

(By  Eamon  Kelly) 

■I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  approximately 
52.000  Tulane  alumni  explaining  my  reasons 
for  recommending  to  the  universitys  board 
that  men's  intercollegiate  Nitkrttmll  be  dis- 
continued. In  the  letter,  I  defended  Uie 
action  as  necessary  to  reassert  the  primacy 
of  academics  at  Tulane,  to  uphold  the  insti- 
tutional ideal  of  Integrity,  and  to  preserve 
the  value  of  a  Tulane  degree— not  Just  for 
past  graduates  but  for  future  generations. 

The  troubling  disclosures  surroimding  Tu- 
lane's  haskefhall  program,  coupled  with  a 
national  emrironment  that  has  as  I  wrote 
to  the  alumni  seen  similar  -^m**!.  gaitaet 
with  sad  regularity,  together  reveal  a  na- 
tional sports  malaise  of  which  Tulane's  mis- 
fortunes were  only  one  example.  Big  money, 
media  pressure  and  g»™hHny  now  permeate 
the  culture  of  intercollegiate  Ubieties  In 
America. 

And— if  the  overwhelmingly  favorable 
alumni  respoiue  to  my  decision  is  any  IimII- 
catlon— large  numbers  of  AmTtr«w»^  ue. 
quite  simply,  disgusted  by  this  commercial- 
ization and  by  Intercollegiate  sports'  long 
drift  away  from  the  central  purposes  of  a 
university.        .^> 

How  far  we  hlcve  come  from  the  first  orgar 
nixed  football  game  ever  played  in  New  Or- 
leans: Christmas  Day  in  1888,  at  Sports- 
man's Park.  Six  hundred  people  came  to 
watch  that  game,  which  had  to  be  caUed  off 
when  the  bladder  was  kicked  over  the  fence 
into  a  canal  and  ruptured.  The  modest  pro- 
ceeds from  ticket  sales  were  donated  to 
Charity  Hospital's  ambulance  horse  fuinL 

How  has  the  present  state  of  affairs  In  col- 
legiate sports  come  about? 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  one  consequence  of 
the  enormous  finandal  rewards  of  fielding  a 
highly  coiopetittve  team.  As  Chancellor 
James  Wbarton  of  LSU  has  aptly  stated, 
the  material  inoenttves  attendant  to  success- 
ful athletic  competition  are  so  great  that 
the  moral  fabric  at  a  university  "...  is 
stretched  and  stretched  and  stretched  untfl 
it  basically  tears." 

It  seems  so  quaint— the  Ideal  of  the  tme 
"student-athlete":  the  young  man  or  woman 
for  whom  successful  competition  in  sports  Is 
merely  the  physical  expression  of  Inner  spir- 
itual strength  and  Intellectual  attalimient; 
that  rare  Individual  in  whnn  the  well-condl- 
Uoned  body  and  the  well-educated  mind 
exist  harmoniously.  Once,  tparOnt  events  at 
colleges  and  universities  were  homegrown 
affairs,  strictly  for  the  enjoyment  of  play- 
ers, rlSMmates.  faculty,  alumni  and  adminis- 
tration. They  featured  teams  composed  of 
young  men  who  more  or  less  approximated 
the  IdeaL  As  Is  true  now,  such  contests  were 
hard  fought,  and  partisan  sentiment  and 
school  pride  ran  high.  But  with  few  excep- 
tioiu,  the  world  wasn't  watching.  At  sea- 
son's end,  the  victory  purse  for  a  bowl  game 
(if  there  was  one)  was  filled  with  thousands, 
not  millions,  of  dollars. 

Today,  the  market  for  intercollegiate  com- 
petition has  changed  radically.  Increasingly, 
the  present  audience— or  potential  audi- 
ence— is  a  lUitlMULl  one,  and  the  economic 
stakes  for  success  or  failiur  are  consider- 
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able.  The  resulting  pressure  to  win  at  any 
cost  has  had  a  corrosive  effect  on  univerri- 
Ues  in  a  variety  of  areas.  iMtably  recruiting, 
admissions  snd  curriculum. 

The  unrelenting  attentioo  of  tlie  national 
media  and  the  money  It  holds  out  as  a 
carrot  for  success  have  tended  to  undermine 
personal  and  societal  values,  obscure  institu- 
tional prioritiea.  and  erode  educational 
standards  for  student-athletes.  Players 
become  cynical  at  a  young  age  (well  before 
coUege)  about  the  propriety  of  reodvtag 
vedal  favon  in  consideratkm  of  their 
prowess:  they  become  ethically  numbed  to 
improper  conduct  by  recruiters,  coaches  and 
teammates;  they  willingly  accept  or  even 
expect  that  academics  wlU  be  secondary  to 
sporU  during  their  college  years,  for  often 
this  was  true  of  their  high  school  experi- 
ence. And  while  differential  admissions 
standards  for  scholarship  «thMtt  are  more 
characteristk:  of  highly  selective  private 
universities  such  as  Tulane  than  large 
public  universities,  the  uixlerlying  question 
of  the  arartemic  preparation  and  aptitude  of 
student-athletes  is  relevant  to  pubUc  and  ii>- 
dependent  institutions  alike. 

What  to  do  about  the  current  situatkm? 
The  problem  Is  m»niw<«»  umi,  i  sm  co- 
vtneed.  amenable  to  human  solution.  First, 
university  administrators  must  reassert  con- 
trol over  their  athletic  programs  and  boost- 
ers. Insisting  that  all  fund^aisliw.  recruiting 
and  other  supporting  acUvitles  be  uiMlertak- 
en  only  In  conformity  with  school  policy 
and  NCAA  regulattons.  ArmAmtnif  standaitk 
must  be  dearly  defined  for  student-athletes 
and  then  strictly  adhered  to.  And.  as  the 
Presidents'  Commlssian  of  the  NCAA  has 
discussed,  the  huge  sums  of  money  generat- 
ed by  coUeglate  footbaU  and  *^T*^-t'^1l 
must  be  used  to  benefit  hltfier  i»»mtny  tad 
not  simply  be  retained  by  athletic  depart- 
ments—In effect  making  successful  sports 
programs  virtually  Independent  of  their 
host  institutions.  .  | 

We  may  never  recapture  the  ideal  of  the ' 
student-athlete,  but  neither  sliould  we 
accept  as  Inevitable  the  growing  pre-profes- 
sionallsm  among  scholaisblp  idayers.  They 
deserve  better;  universities  must  demon- 
strate it  by  expecting  more  of  athletes  and 
by  reaffirming  the  instttutknu'  ewentlal 
mission  of  teaching,  learning  and  reaeuch.* 


IS  NICARAGUA  JUST  ANOTHER 
GRENADA? 


HON.  NEWT  GINGIUCH 

oramomaxA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  KKPBXgOrrATITIS 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1985 

•  BCr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today 
an  article  that  appnred  In  the  Dally 
Times-Georgian. 

Bill  Fordham.  from  Carrollton.  GA, 
provides  an  excellent,  concise  summa- 
ry of  the  Grenada  documents  and 
their  importance  to  the  study  of  Len- 
inism. His  column  gives  a  clear  picture 
of  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat  prior  to  Grenada's  liberation 
and  now  In  Nicaragua. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
column  and  to  share  it  with  their 
friends  back  home. 
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Is  NicuuMnrA  Just  Ajioihb  Obbiam? 
iMMt  veok'i  admnn  od  the  Oreuui*  Doeu- 
BBenU  clldtcd  much  rMpooae  fram  naden 
wantint  to  know  more  about  thaae  docu- 
ments seised  from  tbe  ltfsnrlit»Tieninfait  gov- 
ernment of  Oranada  when  UjB.  and  other 
military  foioes  landed  there  in  1983  to  pro- 
tect American  and  other  students  on  the 


ExtrE: 


Thirty-five  thousand  pounds  of  official 
Hew  Jewel  Movemoit  papers  were  taken, 
and  they  reveal  a  blueprint  for  moving  Ore- 
nada  into  the  communist  circle  with  Cuban 


The  attitude  of  Maurloe  Bishop,  leader  of 
the  New  Jewel  Movement,  towards  the 
"Revolution"  and  how  It  was  to  be  socom- 
pUshed  is  revealed  in  his  speech  to  his  com- 
rades caUed  "The  Line  of  March." 

iMMt  week  I  reported  how  the  NJM 
planned  to  control  those  opposed  to  the  rev- 
olution with  finphssis  on  removing  religion, 
the  dfslgnatfd  enony  of  tbe  revolution, 
from  public  life  and  the  schools. 

Following  are  more  excerpts  tnm  Bish- 
op's speedL' 

On  the  working  class— "First  of  all.  having 
a  small  woAlng  class  Is  a  very  serious  disad- 
vantage because  only  the  woridng  class  can 
buHd  flodalism  Again,  it  Is  the  working 
class  that  is  moat  prepared  for  organisation 
and  dJsdpHne  because  of  having  to  work  ev- 
eryday, having  to  arrive  on  time,  having  to 
engage  in  coDeettve  organisatitm  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  their  trade  unions  and  so 
on. 

On  the  upper  class— "It  Is  also  tmportaht 
to  note,  comrades,  that  while  we  are  in  an 
alllanee  with  sections  of  the  bourgeoisie  snd 
upper  petty-bourgeoisie,  they  are  not  part 
of  our  dictatorship.  lUey  are  not  part  of  our 
rule  and  oootrol- they  are  not  part  of  it  We 
bring  them  In  for  irtiat  we  want  to  bring 
them  in  for.  They  are  not  part  rif  our  dicta- 
torship because  when  they  try  to  hold 
pabUc  meetinci  and  we  dmt  want  that,  the 
missrs  shut  down  the  meeting.  When  we 
hold  Zonal  Councils  and  we  dont  want 
them  there,  we  keep  them  out  When  they 
want  to  put  out  a  newspaper  and  we  don't 
want  that,  we  cteae  it  down.  When  they 
want  freedom  of  expression  to  sttsck  the 
Oovemment  or  to  link  up  with  the  CIA  and 
we  dont  want  that,  we  ensh  them  snd  JaQ 
Xhem.  They  are  not  part  of  the  dictator^ip. 
9n  fact,  if  the  truth  be  told,  they  have  been 
repressed  by  the  dictatorship.  They  have 
lost  some  of  the  rights  they  aed  to  have." 

On  the  "path  of  soeltiist  orientation"— 

"Firstly,  the  state  sector  must  be  built  to 
be  the  dominant  sector.  Building  the  state 
sector  to  be  the  dominant  sector  means  a 
number  of  thingK 

"(A)  We  most  assume  total  control  of  all 
financial  institutions  over  a  period  of  time. 

"(B)  We  must  assume  total  control  of  all 
foreign  trade  and  also  of  some  aspects  of  In- 
temaltrade. 

"(C)  We  must  sssume  total  control  of  all 
Public  Utilities— electricity.  telephone, 
water.  National  Transport  Service.  And  here 
sgain,  as  comrades  know,  we  ahT«dy  In  fact 
control  those  four.  The  *"'— '"f  one  for  us 
now  is  CaUe  and  Wireless  and  the  Satelite 
(sic)  Dish  from  the  Soriet  Union  wlU  be  one 
aspect  of  the  timing  In  relation  to  Cable  and 
WirelesL" 

Discussing  the  infrastnictural  develop- 
ment of  a  system  that  might  develop  into 
capitalism  instead  of  socialism.  Bishop  said: 

"What  this  means  Is  that  our  primary 
task  must  be  to  sink  the  ideas  of  Msndsm/ 
lieninsim  amongst  the  working  people  so 
that  their  own  ideological  level  can  advance 
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and  ^ey  can  begin  to  better  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  why  their  class 
ccmsciousness  can  be  raised  in  this  way. 

"Setondly,  of  course  we  can  control  the 
development  of  capitalism  through  the  use 
of  lai  •  and  reguliUlonB:  because  one  thing 
we  dc  have  is  political  control  (and  we  have 
that  ftamly)  so  we  can  decide  on  how  much 
taxes  to  charge,  we  can  decide  who  gets 
credilk,  we  can  decide  who  gets  concessions 
and  dloneer  inoentivea,  we  can  decide  what 
\)  of  Laws  to  pass  and  when,  we  can 
I  who  to  "manners"  and  when." 

summation  of  irians  for  the  revolu- 
IBiahop's  final  point  was  that  they 
should  move  rapidly  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  communist 
blockpations. 

Atma,  I  urge  everyone  to  read  the  Grena- 
da Documents  and  to  compare  what  was 
In  Orenada  to  current  events,  es- 
'  in  mcaragua.* 


PAY  EQXnTY  DECISION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
IH  TBI  HOUSS  OP  >KPRBnrTATIVI8 

Tueaday.  June  25, 1985 
•  Mi  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  Clarence  Thomas,  Chairman 
of  tlie  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Oomintelon.  announced  that  his 
office  would  reject  "pure  comparable 
worth"  cases.  EEOC's  decision  to 
thwart  pay  equity  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me. 

Cl^rmce  Thomas,  like  his  colleague 
at  ^e  Commission  on  Civil  RU^ts, 
Clarence  Pendleton,  has  become  a  key 
spokesperson  for  the  administration  In 
its  concerted  attack  on  pay  equity. 
Only  a  week  earlier,  the  n.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  voted  on  a  final 
draft  of  Its  paper  which  rejects  the 
concept  of  comparable  worth  and 
urgef  Federal  enforcement  agencies  to 
folloir  suit. 

Both  the  CivU  Rights  Commission 
and  the  EEOC  seek  to  mislead  the 
Ametlcan  public  by  defining  "oompa- 
rabM  worth"  In  such  a  broadbrushed 
f  adi|im  that  even  Its  most  ardent  sup- 
porters would  reject  It.  Such  dlsingen- 
uousi  and  deceitful  conduct  is  outra- 
geoufc. 

It  b  sad  and  dlsturbtng  to  watch  our 
dvil  klghts  agencies  engage  in  this  de- 
meaning activity.  The  EEOC  decision 
wfll  force  more  women  to  seek  restitu- 
tion through  our  courts.  litigation  Is 
an  expensive  and  laborious  process. 
The :  EEOC  is  requiring  millions  of 
womten  to  pursue  legal  redress  In'  a 
ler  that  it  was  created  to  prevent. 
)lte  the  efforts  of  ThcMnas  and 
iton,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  equity 
will  jnot  go  away.  States,  cities,  and 
local  governments  will  continue  bar- 
gaining for  wages,  with  an  eye  toward 
preventing  sex-based  wage  discrlmina- 
tion,^  as  will  scores  of  companies  in  the 
private  sector.  AndH^'wHl  proceed  with 
my  ^glslatlon  callii^  for  a  pay  equity 
studir  of  the  federal  system.  The 
American  worker  deserves  no  less. 
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The  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  de- 
serves Member's  attention. 
[FrcHn  the  Washington  Post.  June  34, 19851 

COMPlkASLS  WOKTH  AMD  TKS  DXX; 

By  some  aooounts,  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunlv  Commiaslon  has  dosed  its 
doors  to  I  casta  Involving  "comparable 
worth"— the  notkm  that  Jobs  ought  not  to 
pay  lower  wages  Just  because  they  tend  to 
be  held  byjworaen.  But,  In  fact,  the  ECOCs 
dedalon  Is  posed  on  a  deflnitlao  of  compara- 
ble worth  khat  does  not  fit  most  cases  In 
irtileh  sex-oaaed  wage  diserlmfnatlon  is  al- 
leged. The  pedslon  Should  not  be  taken  as  a 
in  the  fight  against  sex  dis- 
the  marketplace. 

Aooonnting  Office  careful- 

a  new  repast,  much  of  the 

ver   "comparable   worth" 

an  argument  over  terms. 

comparable  worth  to  mean 

it  then  attacks  f erodous- 

other  side  defends  a  totally 
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As  the 
ly  lays  It 
raging 
tuini  out 
On^side 
one  thing- 
ly— while 

different  daDoeVt,  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion, speaking  first  through  the  Clvfl  Rights 
Cowimissloo  and  now  through  the  EEOC, 
has  chosenj  to  define  comparable  worth  as  a 
requiremeiit  that  all  Jobs  with  the  same 
value  to  th^  society  be  paid  the  same. 

Against  iuch  a  sweeping  claim,  it  Is  easy 
to  agree  with  EEOC  Chairman  Clarenoe 
Thomas  tlat  "Congress  never  authorised 
the  guveiiuuent  to  take  on  wholesale  re- 
structuring of  wages  that  were  set  by  non- 
sex  based  decisions,  by  collective  bar^Uning 
or  by  the  nkarketplace."  But  the  fact  U  that, 
as  Mr.  Thosnas  surely  knows,  such  a  dbslm  is 
not  being  made— at  least  not  any  lonm— by 
most  proponents  of  cnmparahlf  worth. 
They  are  using  a  more  limited  definition  of 
comparable  wnth  known  as  "pay  equity." 

By  this  leas  sweeping  definition,  an  em- 
ployer can  Btm  maintain  different  pay  scales 
for  Jobs  la  which  women  predominate  as 
long  as  the  employer  can  show  that  such 
differencee  are  Justified  by  nondiscrimina- 
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such  as  seniority,  merit  pay, 
or   collectively    bargained 
But  if  the  differences  turn  out 
whole  or  in  part  on  the  employ- 
that  women  don't  need  to  sup- 
er on  the  fact  that  companies 
have  agreed  not  to  bid  up  wages 
then  the  employer  ought  to 
dean  up  his  pay  practices. 

EEOC  says  It  agrees  that  cases 

lursued  where  there  Is  evidence 

discriminatioD  in  pay  practices. 

cases  before  the  EEOC  or 

involve  precisely  such  claims. 

ruling  may  have  Uttle  practical 

there  is  no  confusion 

EEOC  actually  dedded.* 
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N.  BARNEY  FRANK 
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Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 

t  programs  which  Presl- 

sought  to  cut  in  his  pro- 

t,  and  which  the  House 

by  making  equivalent 

its  elsewheire,  are  sometimes 
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considered  to  be  only  for  the  very  big 
cities.  In  fact,  many  of  the  urban  pro- 
grams that  exist  have  value  in  a  wide 
range  of  communities,  from  smaU 
towns  to  major  metropolitan  centers. 
One  of  these  programs  with  very 
broad  impact  is  Federal  assistance  for 
State  and  local  public  transportation 
programs. 

In  1973,  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture empowered  other  areas  in  the 
State  besides  the  Oreeter  Boston  area 
to  establish  regional  transit  authority. 
WhUe  there  was  some  skepticism 
about  the  value  of  these  at  the  time, 
they  have  become  among  the  most 
popular  and  widely  supported  Govern- 
ment programs  in  the  State,  providing 
important  s/en\ce  for  business,  for 
older  people,  and  for  citizens  in  gener- 
al. One  of  those  which  has  been  a 
great  success  is  the  Greater  Attleboro- 
Taunton  Regional  Transit  Authority 
[OATRAl,  the  importance  of  which 
was  described  in  a  recent  exceUent  ar- 
ticle by  Donna  Hartman  in  the  Sun 
Chronicle  of  Attleboro,  ICA.  I  can 
attest  to  the  importance  that  GATRA 
has  in  its  service  area,  because  when  I 
met  with  local  officials  in  my  district 
during  January  and  February,  one  of 
the  strongest  points  made  to  me  in  the 
Attleboro  area  was  the  im|M>rtance  of 
keeping  adequate  Federal  help  for 
public  transportation. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Gay  for 
the  excellent  work  that's  done  by  him- 
self and  those  who  work  with  him  and 
I  ask  that  the  article  by  Donna  Hart- 
man  about  GATRA  be  printed  here  as 
an  example  of  a  Federal  program 
which  works  welL 
OATRA— Tnrr  Bus  Lnn  Oaows  Ino  Biwr 

StBTBI  fob  12  TOWBS 

(By  Donna  Hartman) 

AxTLiBoao.— Since  GATRA  was  formed  In 
1976,  It  has  expanded  from  three  buses  and 
one  van  to  13  buses  and  11  vans,  from  six  to 
13  member  communities  and  has  Increased 
iU  operating  budget  from  $300,000  to  $2.9 
million. 

OATRA  stands  for  the  Oreater  AtUeboro- 
Taunton  Regional  Transit  Authority. 

It  Is  one  of  13  regional  transit  authorities 
til  the  state.  It  has  grown  into  a  substantial 
busineas  since  sUte  legislation  enabling 
communities  to  form  snd  Join  regional  tran- 
sit authorities  was  passed  In  1974. 

OATRA  was  Incorporated  In  1976  and 
buses  started  rolling  in  Attleboro  and  Taun- 
ton in  1978. 

OATRA  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
trial  runs  and  limited  service  of  late  1978. 

Rldershlp  figures  have  climbed  In  each 
successive  year  of  service  snd  passengers 
have  catoK  to  depend  on  the  service. 

But.  if  President  Rimald  RMgan  gets  his 
way,  OATRA  riders  could  face  Increased 
fares  or  reductions  in  service  this  fall,  says 
Francis  Oay,  OATRA  director. 

Reagan  has  proposed  that  the  govern- 
ment cut  by  10  percent  or  more  federal  as- 
sistance to  regional  transit  authorities. 
OATRA  gete  50  percent  of  its  $2.9  million 
operating  budget  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Congress  is  currently  considering  Rea- 
gan's proposal  as  part  of  the  total  federal 
budget  for  fiscal  1985-86. 
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"If  we  are  level-funded,  we  could  provide 
the  same  service  as  we  did  this  year  without 
any  substantial  increase  In  fares  or  reduc- 
tions in  service,"  Oay  said. 

In  the  early  days  of  OATRA,  the  rider- 
ship  was  composed  of  60  percent  senior  dtl- 
sras,  Oay  said. 

Today,  through  a  Uttle  education  and 
with  a  proven  record  of  reliable  servloe, 
most  of  OATRA's  passengers  are  commut- 
ers riding  to  and  from  wortc  and  students. 
Elderly  people  still  take  advantage  of  the 
service  and  special  low  rates  for  senior  dtl- 
sms. 

OATRA  has  survived  a  major  controversy 
over  potential  elimination  of  the  MMsachu- 
setu  Bay  Transportation  Authority  com- 
muter rail  service  (which  OATRA  partici- 
pates in  operating  from  the  Attleboro  and 
Mansfield  train  stations),  the  n«i««i—w/^ 
of  bus  drivers  and  seven  years  of  unpredict- 
able New  England  weather. 

Oay  can  remember  only  two  stormy 
winter  days  over  tbe  past  seven  years  when 
the  buses  were  called  off  the  roads. 

OATRA  gets  SO  petceut  of  its  operating 
budget  from  tbe  federal  government.  35  per- 
cent from  the  state  and  35  percent  from 
member  communities. 

Because  of  Propodtion  2V^  It  csnnot  In- 
crease the  assessments  of  member  communi- 
Ues. 

OATRA  Is  working  with  the  Southeastern 
Regional  Plaimlng  and  Devekvment  Dis- 
trict commission  to  form  a  oootlngeney  iten 
in  the  event  the  federal  govemment  doeai't 
come  Uuougfa  with  its  full  50  percent  finan- 
cial assistance  this  falL 

"We  woukhi't  fed  the  impact  until  after 
October."  Oay  said. 

"But.  no  one  knows  what's  going  to 
happen  yet."  he  said.  "There  is  a  good  coali- 
tion of  Industry  leaders,  mayors  and  govK- 
nors  lobbying  Congress  not  to  make  cuts. 
The  states  snd  dtles  can't  afford  to  pick  up 
the  extra  cost" 

Whatever  happens  with  federal  "TfT*r~T 
In  October.  OATRA  win  s»ake  every  at- 
tempt to  be  fair  to  its  passengers. 

I^t  now,  fares  are  40  oenU  per  trip  fw 
regular  passengers  and  30  oenU  per  trip  for 
senior  dtlaens  and  students.  Passengers  pay 
an  additional  40  cents  when  they  crass  the 
bonier  Into  another  community. 

The  state  Legislature  passed  «»»i*>«nwf  leg- 
islation In  1974  to  allow  kwal  oommuniUes 
to  form  regional  transit  authoritlas  because 
private  bus  companiea  were  In  fiwin^i 
trouble. 

Bus  companies  aliieh  provided  servloe  for 
decades  In  communitlea  statewide  In  the 
late  1960's  could  no  longer  afford  the  rising 
oosU  of  equipment,  maintenance  and  fud 
and  started  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  new  state  law  provided  tbe  funding  to 
commimlties  to  oontraet  with  bus  «iw»ip«tit— 
to  provide  bus  service.  Ridenhip  gained  in 
the  mid-to-late  1970's  with  gasoline  short- 
ages and  soaring  gas  prloss. 

People  startad  to  become  aceustomed  to 
riding  buses  to  and  from  work,  for  shopping 
trips  and  other  purposes. 

Oay  says  rsgioaal  tnndt  authorities  in 
Massachusetts  should  serve  as  models  for 
communities  nationwide. 

"We  have  drawn  praise  from  other  areas 
and  Washington,  D.C."  Oay  said.  "Maaaa- 
chusetu  Is  recognised  for  its  regioaal  trandt 
authorit&servioe." 

And.  iiyou  really  want  to,  you  can  go  Just 
about  anywhere  in  the  country  when  you 
hop  on  a  OATRA  bus  in  Attleboro. 

Just  take  a  tide  down  Route  133  to  Taun- 
ton and  pick  up  a  OATRA  bus  to  the  Bo- 
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nanaa  bus  terminsl  in  Providence,  whidi  to 
Just  a  few  blocks  from  AMTRAK. 

Oay  Is  slso  proud  of  the  OATRA  driven 
and  the  lack  of  vandalism  experienced  on 
OATKA  buses. 

"Tbe  drivers  are  tbe  first  line  of  sellliw 
our  service,"  he  said.  "They  are  our  public 
relations  people." 

In  1979,  a  total  of  •3,755  pamengeii  rode 
on  OATRA  buses  systemwide.  That  same 
year,  48,060  paasengeis  boarded  OATRA 
buses  In  Attleboro. 

In  19g4,  a  total  of  465,970  passfnicii  rode 
on  OATRA  buses  systemwide.  That  same 
year,  352.300  paasti^cn  boarded  OATRA 
buses  in  Attleboro. 

OAHIA  started  out  in  late  1978  with  At- 
tleboro and  Taunton  as  its  member  oommo- 


Other  local  communitlea.  inrtiuwiy  North 
Attleboro  In  1983.  have  Joined  dnoe  1979  to 
make  a  total  membership  of  13  <v»iii»ii»i«- 
Ues.  The  town  of  Osrver  voted  to  iota  last 
week. 

GATlMiaDQiSMP1979-M 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  amiuuti 

nr  THE  HousB  OP  ■■nunaTATivBs 

TVesday,  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  QpealuT.  I  re- 
ceived an  exeeUmt  May  23  letter  from 
my  coostituait.  John  W.  Adams  of 
H<«>klngvi]le.  EHT.  that  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Repreamtattves. 

John  Adams,  a  prominent  farmer  in 
western  Kentu^y  has  written  to  mc 
in  order  to  provide  an  mtdate  on  what 
is  happening  in  rural  Amfrira,  particu- 
larly in  llgbt  of  the  adverse  oooae- 
qtienoes  that  are  being  faced  daily  by 
our  farmers  and  small  buslneasmen.  In 
particular,  Mr.  Adams  writes  about 
the  recent  interest  rate  increase  of  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  Aaaodation  and  Its 
effect  upon  borrowers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  his  com- 
ments and  to  help  support  efforts  that 
will  enable  small  businesses  and  the 
agriculture  industry  to  return  to  a  fa- 
vorable economy.  The  letter  from 
John  W.  Adams  follows: 

Mat  33. 1985. 
Hon.  Csutou.  HnaasBB. 
V.5.  Repmtntative. 
Roytem  Houte  Office  BaOtfina 
Wuthinottm,  DC 

Dsui  Cososrssifiw  Husaais:  Thank  you 
for  the  hard  work  you  are  doing  on  behalf 
of  Kentucky.  The  economic  times  and  the 
many  state  and  "«*«^"«'  lasoes  being 
pressed  make  your  Job  one  of  the  tou^est 
In  the  country. 
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lly  intention  in  this  correspondence  la  to 
update  you  briefly  on  what  is  happening  in 
rural  America.  This  past  week,  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  in  Wall  Street 
topped  1,304  points.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  reduced  their  rate  to  7  Vt  percent 
and  the  prime  loan  rates  dropped  to  10  per- 
cent Certainly,  that  is  good  for  Wall  Street. 

On  Main  Street.  n.S^,  farmers  and  small 
businessmen  are  being  devastated.  Effective 
May  1. 1085,  as  you  wUl  see  on  the  attached, 
the  Federal  Land  Bank  AssodaUon.  4th  Dis- 
trict, raised  their  interest  rate  to  farmers 
from  12.5  to  13.25  percent.  I  know  that 
there  is  no  immediate  solution.  However, 
the  "fly  by  night"  operators  and  those  who 
were  the  victims  of  circumstance  because  of 
purchasing  at  an  inopportune  time  have 
been  gone  frmn  farming  for  quite  some 
time.  The  ones  remaining  have  to  be  good 
managers.  But  as  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  as 
evidenced  by  the  enclosed,  its  getting  more 
difficult  each  day. 

Revisioas  in  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  for 
Agriculture  wUl  help. 

Your  continued  concern  and  interest  on 
behalf  of  Rural  America  Is  appreciated. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

JoHK  W.  Adams.* 


TO  AMESD  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 
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HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

orcAUFoaNiA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  UPRSSOITATtVCS 

TueMday.  June  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  BIATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  reintroducinff  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Parole  Conunission  and 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  share  periodi- 
cally specific  information  concerning 
Federal  parolees  with  local  police  offi- 
cials. This  type  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  levels  of  our  national  law  en- 
forcement community  Is  essential  to 
assure  that  the  public's  safety  is  pro- 
tected adequately. 

Studies  indicate  that  nearly  30  per- 
cent of  all  probationers  and  parolees 
are  arrested  for  new  crimes.  This  legis- 
lation addresses  this  pressing  problem 
by  assisting  police  officials  in  fulfilling 
their  obligation  to  protect  the  public. 
My  bill  codifies  and  strengthens 
present  administrative  rulings  by  re- 
quiring the  Commission  to  provide  a 
parolee's  flngerprints.  photographs. 
FBI  numbers,  and  dates  of  birth. 

My  legislation  would  also  require  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  adopt  a  similar 
procedure  and  provide  data  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  about  halfway 
house  residents.  The  Bureau  currently 
does  not  provided  such  information  on 
these  individuals. 

In  order  to  protect  these  individuals' 
privacy,  the  law  enforcement  agency 
may  not  disseminate  the  information 
received  from  either  the  Parole  Com- 
mission or  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Pris- 
ons. 

Upon  introduction  of  tills  legislation 
in  the  previous  Congress  I  poUed  the 
parole  boards  in  each  State.  The  key 
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quet  ion  I  asked  was,  "What  kind  of 
notiipcation  is  provided  to  the  victims, 
law  {enforcement  agencies.  Judges,  or 
prosecutors    once     the    decision     is 

Led  to  release  the  Individual?"  Of 

to  states  that  responded.  18  rou- 
provided  some  type  of  notice  to 
police  officials  about  paroled 
offenders.  In  Ohio,  the  Califor- 
kture  is  contemplating  legis- 
latiopi  which  would  require  the  disclo- 
sure of  information  about  State  parol- 
ees to  law  enforcement  agents.  Two 
States  advise  local  police  about  upcom- 
ing parole  hearings.  Six  States  notify 
only  the  sentencing  Judge  and  pros- 
ecutor about  persons  being  paroled. 
Thrte  States  have  no  notification  poli- 
cies ^t  all. 

In;the  previous  Congress  this  legisla- 
tion lenjoyed  the  support  of  a  commis- 
sioniappointed  by  the  attorney  general 
of  GUlf  omla  and  the  California  Legis- 
lature. The  legislature  subsequently 
adopted  a  resolution  memorializing 
the  pongress  to  give  "the  XJJB.  Parole 
ComDoJssion  and  the  Bureau  of  Feder- 
al Prisons  the  authority  to  release  all 
relevant  information  concerning  speci- 
fied I  federal  prisoners  and 
panflees  *  *  *  to  local  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies." 

In  the  97th  Congress  similar  legisla- 
tion was  endorsed  by  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  the  Peace  Offi- 
cers Research  Association  of  Califor- 

and  the  Patrolmen's  Benevolent 
ition  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
bill  has  the  strong  support  of 
Keams.  chief  of  the  Sacramento 
Department. 

order  to  comprehensively  plan  for 
the  paf  ety  of  our  communities,  it  is  im- 
porttmt  to  provide  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  assistance  that  will  aid 
in  ^he  identification,  apprehension 
and  I  incarceration  of  criminals.  The 
regi^lar  sharing  of  essential  law  en- 
foro^ent  information  between  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  could 
resiilt  in  the  better  supervision  of  Fed- 
eral' parolees  while  assuring  local 
polite  access  to  the  fundamental  infor- 
mation necessary  to  carrying  out  their 
responsibility  for  protecting  our  pub- 
lic's safety.  My  legislation  provides  for 
a  concerted  effort  at  all  levels  of  the 
Go^mment  in  addressing  the  ever- 
grofring  menace  of  crime. 

HJl.- 
A  Bll  to  amend  tltte  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
)  pnodif  y  certain  procedures  applicable  to 
pafY>le  determinations,  to  require  the 
Ui|ited  States  Parole  Commission  to  make 
available  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
nt  agencies  certain  information  regard- 
:  parolees,  and  for  other  purposes 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
e$  of  the  United  Statet  of 
Am^ica  in  Congn**  ouenMed,  section  4083 
of  t^e  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 
by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 

(g),  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the 
folldwing  new  subsection: 

'(  )  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
aval  able  periodically  to  any  law  enf  orce- 
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ment  agency  of  a  State  or  of  a  unit  of  local 
govemment  In  a  State,  upon  the  request  of 
the  head  9f  such  agency,  the  following  in- 
formation with  respect  to  prisoners  who 
have  been  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  punishable  by  impriscmment 
for  a  term  (exceeding  ten  years  and  who  are 
confined  at  a  facility  which  Is  a  residential 
oommunlt*  treatment  center  located  in  the 
geographiqsl  area  In  which  such  agency  has 

"(1)  the  iames  of  such  prisoners: 
"(2)  the  addresses  of  such  prisoners; 
"(3)  the  fates  of  birth  of  such  prisoners; 
"(4)  the  {Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 


numbers 
"<5)  phot 

prisoners; 
"(6)  the 

United 

has  been 

stances 


to  such  prisoners; 
>hs  and  fingerprints  of  such 

of  the  offoise  against  the 
of  which  each  such  prisoner 
ivlcted  and  the  factual  drcum- 
to  such  offenses. 

Any  law  enforcement  agency  which  receives 
informatioli  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
disseminate  such  information  outside  of 
such  agemiy.". 

Sic.  2.  Section  4164  of  title  18.  United 
States  Cooe,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  more  than  180  days" 
after  "dedpctions".  and 

(2)  by  stalking  out  "less  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days". 

Sk.  3.  (»)  Section  4a0S(aX2)  of  titie  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out ",  but  m  no  event  less  than  five". 

(b)  Sectfem  4303  of  titie  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  Amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
'(e)  Tbej  Commission  shall  make  available 
to  any  law  enforcement  agency 
of  a  Statej  or  of  a  unit  of  local  government 
in  a  Statei  upon  the  request  of  the  head  of 
such  agm^.  the  following  Informatlim  with 
respect  to  lindlvlduals  who  are  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission,  who  have 
been  convicted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  pimlshable  by  Imprisonment 
for  a  tenb  eyneeding  ten  years,  and  who 
reside,  arf  employed,  or  are  supervised  In 
thfe  geographical  area  in  which  such  agency 

"(1)  the«ames  of  such  individuals; 
"(2)  the  addresses  of  such  individuals; 
"(3)  theldates  of  birth  of  such  individuals; 
"(4)  thel  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
numbers  assigned  to  such  Individuals; 
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ihs  and  fingerprints  of  such 

,ture  of  the  offenses  against  the 
of  which  each  such  iiuUvldual 
invlcted  and  the  factual  circum- 
to  such  offenses. 

'oroement  agency  which  receives 
in  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
tllmfmlnstr  such  information  outside  of 
such  ageikv-". 

Sia  4.  Section  4204(aK5)  of  titie  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "throe"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"not  fewe^  than  three". 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Section  4205<f )  of  titie  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  unless"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"custody". 

(b)  Section  4205(g)  of  title  18  United 
States.  C^e,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
the  Comialsslon"  after  "Bureau  of  Prisons". 

(c)  Section  4201(5)  of  title  18.  United 
States  C^e,  is  amended  by  strildns  out  "or 
section  4a|>5(f )". 

Sk.  8.  (a)  Section  4208(g)  of  titie  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
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"any  representative  or  before  "the  Com- 
missioners". 

(b)  Section  4208(h)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "every  twenty-four  months.". 

Sic.  T.  Section  420»(dKl)  of  titie  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  followlnr  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  may  modify  condi- 
tions of  parole,  without  regard  to  such  ten- 
day  period,  on  any  such  motion  If  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  the  immediate 
modification  of  conditions  of  parole  Is  re- 
quired to  prevent  harm  to  the  parolee  or  to 
the  public.". 

Sk.  8  (a)  Section  4210(b)  of  tiUe  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 4184  (relating  to  mandatory  release) 
or",  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  crime"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"criminal  offense", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "crime"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "offense",  and 

(C)  by  inserting  "exceeding  six  months" 
after  "incarceration". 

(b)  Section  4210  of  titie  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (e).  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsection  (f)  as  sub- 
section (e). 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  4215  of 
titie  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"•4215.  Appeal". 

(b)  Section  4215  of  titie  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  subsection  (b),  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(a)  Whenever  parole  release  is  denied 
under  sectii^  4206.  parole  conditions  ate  im- 
posed or  modified  under  section  4309,  parole 
discharge  is  denied  under  section  4211(c),  or 
parole  is  modified  or  revoked  under  section 
4214,  the  individual  to  whom  any  such  deci- 
sion applies  may  appeal  such  decision  to  the 
National  Appeals  Board  by  submitting  a 
written  notice  of  appeal  not  later  than 
thirty  days  following  the  date  on  which 
such  decision  is  rendered.  The  National  Ap- 
peals Board,  upon  receipt  of  the  appellant's 
papers,  must  act  pursuant  to  rules  and  regu- 
lations within  sixty  days  to  reaffirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  the  decision  and  shall 
inform  the  appellant  in  writing  of  the  deci- 
sion and  the  reasons  therefor.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4215  of  titie 
18.  United  States  Code,  is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  311  of  title   18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  amending  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  4215  to  read  as  follows: 
"4215.  Appeal.". 

Sk.  10.  Section  421t  of  titie  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

Sk.  11.  (a)  (niapter  314  of  titie  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  4251,  4252, 
4253,  and  4254. 

(2)  in  section  4255— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  first  paragraph. 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  the 
following:  "who  is  a  drug  dependent  person 
within  the  meaning  of  section  2(q)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  201).  and  who  is  released  on  proba- 
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tion.  on  parole,  as  if  on  parole,  or  condition- 
aUy",  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  such  section  as  sec- 
tion 4351.  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  such  chapter  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec. 
"4351.  Supervision  in  the  community.". 

(c)  Section  3851  of  titie  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "an  addict  within  the 
meaning  of  section  4351(a)  of  this  titie,  or", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  4355"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  4351". 

(d)  Section  4309(c)  of  titie  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  who  is  an  addict 
within  the  meaning  of  section  4251(a),  or" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "who  is",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  4355"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  4351".* 


THANKING  JOHN  CHAPLICK 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

omKwnasiT 

nt  THX  HODSI  OP  BtPRXSDfTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  25. 19S5 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  recent  letter  which  I  sent 
to  John  Chaplick.  John  is  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine  and  was  the  New  Jersey 
State  commander  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  in  1984-85. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  have 
people  like  John  in  their  districts  who 
are  well  versed  in  matters  relating  to 
veterans  and  have  the  dedication  to 
match  that  knowledge.  BCr.  Speaker. 
John  ClU4>lick  is  one  qf  those  individ- 
uals, and  I  thank  him  for  all  the  help 
he  has  been  to  the  veterans  of  New 
Jersey. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  the  letter  follows: 

Jum  34. 1985. 
Mr.  JoHH  Chapucx. 
Heritaoe  Road, 
SernXUSJ. 

DsMt  Jomr  lU  hard  to  believe  that  a  year 
has  passed  sinee  I  was  honored  to  address 
the  Disabled  Amerlan  Veterans  New  Jersey 
State  Convention  last  year  In  Seaside 
Heighto.  That  was  an  Important  event  for 
me.  It  was  made  even  more  important  by 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  the  convention 
had  finished  you  had  been  elected  the  State 
Commander.  This  achievement  was  a  very 
special  one  for  all  of  us  who  live  In  South- 
em  New  Jersey.  * 

Many  things  were  aocompUshed  with  vet- 
erans this  year,  John.  I  am  thankful  to  you 
for  the  important  role  which  you  played  in 
all  the  events  sod  proframs  which  we 
worked  together  oh— eapedally  the  visit  of 
Sonny  Montgomery  to  New  Jersey  and  the 
"Operation  Match"  In  Camden  last  spring.  I 
am  certainly  going  to  mtas  the  close  working 
relationship  which  my  office  has  had  with 
the  DAV  and  I'm  hopeful  that  your  succes- 
sors keep  up  your  legacy. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  veterans  in 
the  First  CpngrfSBlnnal  District  I  thank  you 
John  for  the  fine  work  which  you  did  for  all 
of  us  this  year.  Tou  are  truly  a  "wlimer"  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  we  all  hope 
that  you  remain  active  in  this  very  impor- 
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tant  area.  Congratulations  on  a  job  well 
done! 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Jamb  J.  Rjokio. 
Member  of  Oonffress.* 


LEWIS  LEHRMAN  AND  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  INTERNA'nONAL 


HON.  JIM  COURIER 

OFRw  jnarr 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  UPSXSKirrATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
founders  of  this  country  often  de- 
clared ttiat  the  principles  of  the  new 
American  Government  were  applicable 
to  all  men  at  all  times.  Historicists  and 
skeptics  have  doubted  that  But  to 
those  who  are  less  comfortable,  who 
do  not  merely  read  and  write  about 
tyraimy  but  endure  it.  Jefferson's 
words  may  not  seem  an  anachronism. 

Early  this  June.  Lewis  Lehrman. 
chairman  of  Citizens  for  America, 
helped  organize  a  remarkable  confer- 
ence in  Angola  involving  Jonas  Savim- 
bi's  UNITA.  Adolfo  Calero.  head  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Demtxa^tic  Force,  and 
freedom  fighters  from  Afghanistan 
and  Laos.  Mr.  Lehrman  spoke  to  this 
Democratic  International,  and  pre- 
sented each  delegate  with  a  framed 
copy  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  permit  the  RacoRO  for 
today  to  include  the  text  of  the 
common  declaration  released  by  tliese 
contemporary  partisans  of  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  letter  President  Reagan 
penned  to  Mr.  Lehrman  <m  the  occa- 
sion. Both  these  were  published  in  the 
Washington  Times  newspaper.  I  also 
wish  to  include  my  own  reqxHise,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Wsshington  Times,  to 
some  Americans  who  found  it  amniring 
that  Mr.  Lehrman  should  present 
modem  revolutionaries  with  our  300- 
year  old  document  on  liberty. 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  8, 19851 

Rbistahcb  Oaoon  Issut  Dkluutios 

Jamsa.  AirooLA.— Following  is  the  "Decla- 
ration of  the  Democratic  International." 
issued  June  2  by  four  anti-communist  resist- 
ance groups  following  a  meeting  in  Jamba, 
Angola: 

We,  free  peoples  fighting  for  our  national 
Independence  and  human  ri^ts,  assembled 
at  Jamba,  declare  our  solidarity  with  all 
freedom  movemenU  in  the  worid  and  state 
our  commitment  to  cooperate  to  liberate 
our  nations  from  Soviet  ImperiallsU  We 
pledge  our  lives,  our  treasures,  and  our 
honor  on  behalf  of  this  everiastlng  cause  of 
national  life  and  liberty,  without  which  we 
cannot  pursue  the  happiness  of  our  peoples. 

We  know  that  together,  as  a  Democratic 
International,  we  shall  triumph,  but  divid- 
ed, the  road  to  victory  will  be  much  more 
dlfflciUt. 

Our  common  goals  of  liberty  and  constitu- 
tional democracy  lead  us  to  form  this  Demo- 
cratic IntematlonaL 


^. 
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To  this  end.  and  with  the  help  of  Ood,  we 
offer  our  leadenhlp,  our  Imbor  and  our  lives 
to  fulfill  this  dream  of  freedom  which  shall 
not  perish  tnm  this  Earth. 

Our  strusgles  are  one  strusKle— the  fight 
for  tndependenee  from  Soviet  colonialism,  a 
ooloniaUam  brutally  enforced  by  Soviet 
troopc  and  the  troops  of  her  surrogates. 

Colonialism  desiRis  the  right  of  free  people 
to  lsg<|rimato  sel^-detenoi^atlon.  The  old  co- 
ItfOiaUi^  :«^  tb*  eic)itlecBth  and  early  nlne- 
tetoth  cehturlM  has  passed  into  oblivion 
with  the  success  of  the  Independence  Move- 
menU  of  ijtti  liliOfc  aiid  IMOs.  Today,  there 
is  only  (me  colonial  power  in  the  world— the 
Soviet  Empire.  An  empire  more  vicious  and 
oppresstve  than  all  others  that  passed 
before. 

Soviet  Imperialism  is  the  common  enemy 
of  —^tinMnii 

Today,  the  tide  of  history  has  turned 
against  Soviet  colonialism.  The  Soviet 
empire  Is  fated  to  fall— just  as  all  previous 
empires  have  collapsed,  because  Soviet  im- 
perialism violates  the  true  nature  of  man. 

Our  liberation  movonents  began  as  na- 
tiqoal  struggles,  but  we  recognise  the  inter- 
national solidarity  of  our  cause.  The  victory 
of  any  freedom  loving  movonent  is  the  vic- 
tory of  all.  for  the  struggle  for  freedom 
transcends  bordos  and  nationalities. 
On  to  victory 
On  to  freedom 
United  we  shall  win 

PissiSKirr  Pkaisb  Rkbkl  CoifnsmcE 

Jamba.  Amgola.— The  following  is  the  text 
of  a  statement  by  President  Reagan  read  by 
Lewis  liduman.  chairman  of  Citizens  for 
America,  at  the  conference  of  four  anti-c(Hn- 
munist  resistance  movements  here: 

Dbak  I«w.  I  understand  you're  off  to 
attend  a  gathering  of  freedom  fighters. 
n^Mn  what  rm  told,  this  is  surely  a  unique 
event. 

Around  the  world  we  see  people  Joining 
together  to  get  control  of  their  own  affairs 
and  to  free  their  nations  from  outside  domi- 
nation and  an  alien  ideology.  It  is  a  global 
trend,  and  one  of  the  most  hopeful  of  our 
Ubbcs.  Those  of  us  lucky  enough  to  live  in 
democratic  lands  have  to  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  men  and  women  who  struggle 
every  day.  at  great  personal  risk,  for  rights 
that  we  have  enjoyed  from  birth.  Their 
goals  are  our  goals. 

Oood  luck  and  God  bless  you. 
Sincerely. 

ROHAU)  RKAflAM. 

[From  the  Washlngt<Hi  Times,  June  24, 
19851 

I  did  not  share  in  the  amusement,  evi- 
denced in  some  American  quarters,  when 
Lewis  Lehrman  met  in  Angola  with  freedom 
fighters  from  around  the  world  and  present- 
ed them  with  framed  copies  of  the  U^S.  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 

OiHWBition  to  tyrants  should  be  no  cause 
for  smugness  In  comfortable  observers.  And 
anyone  who  finds  it  odd  to  recommend  op- 
posing African  or  Asian  tyrants  with  the 
principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  would  do 
well  to  c«Mislder  that,  after  all.  those  princi- 
ples were  avowed  to  be  universal. 

A  history  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of 
IMW  by  Lettls  and  Morris  contains  the  fol- 
lowing about  the  last  broadcast  of  one  of 
the  multiUngual  radio  stations  that  flour- 
ished before  the  Soviet  counterattack: 

"Fidnt  signals  and  caDs  for  help,  made  im- 
intelllglble  at  times  by  Jamming  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Suddenly,  out  of  the 
welter  of  ba^ground  noise,  a  voice  in  clear 
Ikigllsh: 
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•—'F^ur  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fa- 

/^e9  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 

So^tiOn  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 

tMvproposition  that  all  men  are  created 

equ^s,.^. 

.  .  TThe  brave  men  living  and  dead  who 
struggle  here  have  consecrated  it  far  beyond 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract  .  .  .'  The 
voice  became  inaudible." 

The  Hungarians  had  American  inspira- 
tion* but  no  American  aid.  Mr.  Lehrman 
wants  the  freedom  fighters  In  newly  occu- 
pied countries  like  Laos  and  Afghanistan  to 
have  both,  and  he  Is  to  be  commended  for  it. 
Rep.  Jm  CoDXTsa. 
i  U.S,  Htnue  cifKeprtaentaHve».m 


June  25,  1985 


THERE  REALLY  IS  A  WELFARE 
DTTiWMMA 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OmBWTOBK 
In  THE  HOUSX  Ot  RSPSXSKHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  25, 1985 

9  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  my  constituoit.  BA.  Ritter- 
spoln  who  is  affiliated  with  the  Insti- 
tute for  Socioeconomic  Studies  in  New 
YopL  This  op-ed  piece,  which  m>- 
peai^  in  the  Washington  Post  will  be 
of  interest  to  my  coUeagues. 
[Fn>m  the  WashingUm  Post.  June  10, 1985] 
Trdx  Rbaixt  Is  A  WiLrAHB  DXLatMA 
(By  WUllam  Raq>berry) 

E>*ery  other  week,  it  seems,  another  social 
sci^tist  trots  out  a  new  list  of  figures  to 
chatenge  or  support  the  contention  of 
Cha-les  Murray  ("Losing  Ground")  that  the 
welmre  system  has  increased  poverty  in 
Amfrlca.  The  debate  over  which  set  of  num- 
beii  is  more  accurate,  or  more  accurately  tn- 
terirets  reality,  toids  to  obscure  a  point  of 
fvut4amental  agreement  among  conserv- 
atives and  liberals  and  "neos"  of  both 
can«M;  that  there  really  Is  a  welfare  dflem- 
ma. 

The  dllonma  Is  this:  It  Is  unacceptable, 
parncularly  in  a  rich  coimtry,  to  aUow 
anypne  to  live  in  hunger  and  squalor  for 
wadt  of  money.  But  unearned  payments  de- 
signed to  alleviate  hunger  and  squalor  have 
the  I  perverse  effect  of  making  entry-level 
Jotag  unattractive.  To  discourage  poor  people 
fro4i  taking  entry-level  Jobs  Is  to  condemn 
theii  to  dependency  and  its  attendant  pa- 
thology (Including  the  erosion  of  the  woric 
;).  even  while  alleviating  their  hunger, 
it  years  have  seen  a  number  of  at- 
to  resolve  the  dflemma;  work-Incen- 
tive programs,  negative  Income  tax,  work- 
fare,  and  any  number  of  other  ideas  have 
beeti  broached  and  found  wanting. 

Leonard  M.  Greene,  president  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Socioeconomic  Studies,  states  the 
problem  clearly  enough.  "Income  transfers 
are '  not  Inherently  wrong.  Trouble  arises 
from  the  form  of  the  transfers  used.  By  our 
well-meaning  ivproach.  If  a  welfare  recipi- 
ent! takes  a  Job.  his  family  may  lose  its 
pultic  housing  and  medical  benefits  in  addi- 
tion to  suffering  a  reduction  in  welfare  pay- 
meats.  The  consequent  mathematics  of  the 
sitiiation  are  irresistible.  We  have  destroyed 
the!  motivation  to  work  and  trapped  people 
Intd  a  dependency  as  insidloiu  as  poverty 
itsdf." 

Hb  hss  also  proposed  an  attractive  way 
out:  the  Graduated  Income  Supplement,  a 
single    national    Income    supplement    that 


would  gd  to  all  adults,  with  a  smaller 
amount  going  to  all  children.  The  supple- 
ment would  be  taxable  Income,  which 
means  that  it  would  result  in  extra  Income 
only  for  those  poor  enough  to  need  It. 
Those  too  poor  to  pay  taxes  would  get  the 
benefit  In  cash. 

Oreene'p  proposal  sounds  a  good  deal  like 
Richard  Nixon's  negative  income  tax, 
except  that  since  the  GIS  would  be  univer- 
sal, without  any  eligibility  criteria  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  welfare  system  to 
distribute  it.  The  program  would  be  admin- 
istered bj  the  IRS.  "allowing  dismantling  of 
today's  a  unbetsome  aqd  amazingly  expen- 
sive welfa  re  bureaucracy^' 

Under  (he  proposal,  a  poor  family  could 
earn  an  additional  $4,000  a  year  and  be 
taxes  at  a  maximum  marginal  rate  of  14 
percent,  pnder  present  law,  the  tax  on  the 
$4,000  might  be  above  100  percent,  consider- 
ing loss  Of  eligibility  for  public  housing  and 
health  benefits. 

Greene  believes  his  proposal  would  ame- 
liorate another  dUemma  .that  is  attracting  a 
growing  amount  of  attention:  the  fact  that 
illegal  aliens  have  more  incentive  for  eco- 
nomic progress  than  native-bom  Americans. 

"In  fact,  we  tiave  a  dual  economy.  NaUve- 
bom  Anaericans  receive  many  protections 
and  beneflts.  Working  conditiiHis  are  gener- 
ally good  and  fringe  lienefits.  such  as  pen- 
sions and  health  care.  substantiaL  At  the 
same  time.  Illegal  aliens  woric  In  an  environ- 
ment little  changed  since  the  19th  century. 
Sweatshops  abound.  Families  ...  do  piece- 
wo^  tollng  around  the  clock  at  wages  that 
can  be  leis  than  $1  per  hour. 

"Yet,  ironically,  the  syston  appears  to  be 
serving  tie  illegal  aliens  better  than  Ameri- 
ca's undodass.  Historically,  waves  of  immi- 
grants have  worked  their  way  up  the  Ameri- 
can economic  ladder,  and  many  recent  im- 
migrants i  seem  to  be  doing  the  same.  The 
subminimum-wage  Jobs  that  they  have  at- 
tained offer  opportunity— a  first  step  up  the 
ladder  that  for  many  has  already  led  to 
prosperit)r  and  success." 

Greene,  obviously,  does  not  advocate  a 
reinsUtutlon  of  19th  century  sweatshops, 
is  that  it  is  counterproductive  and 
at  a  poor  person  willing  to  work 
npleasant  Jobs  should  be  subjected 
penalty— which,  unfortunate- 
present  system  works.* 
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TO  END  UNFAIR  TREA' 
OF    WIDOWED    SOC: 

TTY      RECIPIENTS 
DEPENDENTS 


EAT- 
AND 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

or  coHiracncoT 
IN  m  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

fTueaday,  June  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  reintnxluc- 
ing,  along  with  37  original  cosponsors 
from  both  side^  of  the  aisle,  let^slation 
to  relieve  the  anxiety,  embarrassment, 
and  handshlp  felt  by  too  many  of  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  pressing  business  of  the  House 
in  the  BSth  Congress  prevented  the 
consideration  of  a  less  comprehensive 
bill.  H.B.  5411.  but  I  am  hopeful  that 
4his  legislation  will  receive  the  atten- 
tion it  cteserves  in  the  99th  Congress. 


June  25, 1985 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain  that  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  experience,  and  to 
which  I  have  Just  referred,  is  caused 
by  Federal  procedures  used  to  collect 
Social  Sectuity  and  SSI  payments 
made  to  deceased  boief  iciaries  and  re- 
ceived by  their  surviving  qxHises  or 
other  relatives  entitled  to  benefits 
under  tbeir  pfi^mept  schedule.  As  we 
all  know.  Social  Secturity  cheeks  are 
regularly  «ent.  out  after  beneficiaries 
die,  even  when  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  prompt  notice  of  the 
death.  Later,  however,  when  the  bu- 
reaucracy catches  up.  Social  Security 
recoups  these  payments  through  a 
process  known  as  "reclamation;" 
Social  Security  notifies  the  Treasury 
Department,  which  instructs  the  bank 
that  cashed  the  checks,  or  received 
them  through  direct  deposit,  to  debit 
the  depositor's  account. 

Neither  Social  Security  nor  Treasury 
gives  prior  notice  of  this  recoupment 
action.  Nor  is  the  survivor  afforded 
the  opporttmity  to  negotiate  a  repay- 
ment schedule  or  to  request  a  waiver 
of  the  recoupment  in  the  case  of  a  spi^ 
cial  hardship.  Social  Security  main- 
tains that  these  rights,  <rhlch  are  re- 
quired in  an  cases  of  overpayments 
made  to  beneficiaries,  are  not  m>pllca- 
ble  in  cases  where  benefits  are  re- 
ceived by  survivors  after  the  benefi- 
ciary's death.  Such  payments,  they 
maintain,  are  not  overpayments,  but 
erroneotis  pajmients. 

My  bill  would  (darify  the  definition 
of  an  overpayment  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  While  I  believe  that  the 
IH«8«it  overpayment  imyvlsions.  along 
With  the  tMiM>  legislative  history  and 
the  overall  pUipo«es  of  the  Soeiael  Se- 
curity Acti  support  the  imjpesitlon 
thaterrdheoos  pityittente  to  a  deceased 
beneficfiu^  should^  he  oonsideretf  as 
oveitiayiMente  under  section  204,  this 
legislatioif 'would  attke  ttiis  interpreta- 
tion ^pUcit'tt  Would  Make  ib  cltkt 
VbaX  Cohgresa  expected  that  the-  pto- 
cedural  iMY>tedaMi8  afforded  to  Sddal 
Securitgr  a»d'  SST  recil^lrats  who  i«- 
ceive'  overpayteentis  are  als6  afforded 
to  ttieh-  Bdrvfvtag  spouses  br  dthet'en- 
titled  beneficiaries.  My  legitOation  is 
fkecessary  because  courts  have  ren- 
dered conflicting  decisions  on  this 
Usoe::  '■  ■'■       - 

If  adopted,  the  leglsUtion  wsudd  re< 
quire  that  prior  to  any  otdlection 
action,  the  Social  Security  Adta]uigtr4- 
tion  woitld  first  have  to  aMertcdh 
whether  ttiJe :  penon  who  reoMved  the 
payment' 4s  a  surviving  ^^oiise  or  bther 
entitled  beneftdanrundav  Social:  Secu- 
rity or  88L  If  )thiB  is  f outtd  tD  be  the 
ease,  Ssciilc6eedritr  mtmna  be  Itelted 
to  using  the  mettkodk  «f  reooveary  au* 
ttMited  iai»sM  of  overpayments -IB 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  wotfkf  be 
remilred  ta  extend  the  watver .  latovl- 
sions^of  theiactitaisocb  peraensj'Tlie 
SHtvlTins  KlativB)  wouli^iliavc  ito:  re- 
eeive  notice  of '  tte  racvttery  action, 

andwotfUJuuteuasepportaDlty  to^a-      _    _   

''.'f'  'i<!  .insTi'iq  o".v]-j  nsvaS  .e-.e/' )Q2';';     '.  "s/./     s'^ii'!'-'^"!^ 
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tablish  a  repajrment  schedule  or  to 
seek  a  waiver  in  the  case  of  special 
hardship. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  problem  which 
is  creatacLby  the  current  procedures 
used  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration through  an  actual  case.  Oot  of 
my  eoastitutents,  Mn.  Alphena 
Breault.  was  a  Social  Seewity  recipi- 
ent at  the  time  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  also  s  Social  Seeurtty  reeipi- 
eat.  She  prmnptly  notified  the  Social 
Security  Administr^toB  of  his  death. 
While  watting  for  her  survivors  bene- 
fits to  be  prooeased.  she  received  sever- 
al cheeks  in  her  l^usband's  name.  A 
Social  Security  employee  advised  her 
to  deposit  these  checks  and  to  use  this 
money  for  living  expenses.  She  was  ad- 
vised that  her  account  would  be  ad- 
Justed  at  a  future  date. 

Many  months  lata  the  adjustment 
came  without  warning.  The  entire 
amount  of  tua  husband's  cheeks  was 
suddenly  removed  from  her  account. 
She  learned  of  this  action  only  when  a 
che<&  that  ahe  had  written  for  a  small 
auto  repair  bounced. 

My  oiuiatituent  Joined  to  m  claas 
actum  law  suit,  whieh  ehallenaed  these 
praoeduraa  on  the:  grounds  that  they 
violated  the  oveipairmait  (wovision  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  their  oma- 
stituuonal  right  of  due  twooeas.  The 
cours  initially  found  in  the  plaintifTs 
favor,  the  VJB.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  has  recently  ruled 
in  this  case  that  while  the  reclamation 
procedure  used  did  not  violate  the 
Social  Security  Act.  it  may  have  vMat- 
ed  my  eoostltuents  due  process  ri^ts. 
and  has  jjemanded  the  ease  for  iurttier 
consideration  on  this  point  back  to  the 
district  oova^BnanU  v.  HtcfOer.  UJS. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Secrad  Cirooit. 
dodtet  No.  a4-63S8.  May  21. 1985.  In  a 
similar  case  in  CaUfocnla,  the  HJB.  dis- 
trict opitrt  hes  ruled  ttaat  the  reelama* 
tion  jvoeeduce  currently  used  by  the 
Social  Seeutity  AdtaOnlstcattott  in 
l^ese  cases  Wolated  both  (he  Sodal 
Security  Aet  and  the  plalntUTs  due 
prooeas  righta  STutma*  v.  Secretary  <tf 
HeaWt  and  Human  Servien.  VS.  dis- 
trict court,  ND  California,  docket  No. 
C-81-2485,  8^t^gJbfir  .14.  1983.  Unfor- 
tunately, currcH})  redLam^tion  proce- 
dures continue  (pj  be  fuelled  in  those 
parts  of  the  eeuhtjry  wh^re  they  have 

that  those  entitled  to  curvlvors  bene- 
fits^arar  iiCforded  |hest>pre(«QaoM.  I 
beUeve  th«t.  Congrew  intended  that  all 
Social  S«dirlty  and  SSI  i^ients  who 
arfrJOV«nMtfr»r'niiisCake-«ti»uId  Ue^«f^ 
forded  tUefundUnentaltt^Ks^  prior 
notice,  a-lUr  repayment  aehedule,  and 
waiver  1n<aai»^^ipectel  haixUblp. 
Many  of -my  oell«*«uea  U  the  House 
agree,  aadl  am  pleaasd  ttikt  an  id^ad- 
eal  fefil  is  being  introduced' today  In 
the  a«her  tody'  feer  tUe'idiaiinttiie&ed 
(dudRttan  tif  "Che^StMitf^^eiBHalttee  on 
^tsn^'dfFiBnnvrivBida 
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has  extensive  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lem which  this  legislation  attempts  to 
address,  and  his  committee  has  heard 
testimony  from  witnesses  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  current  practices.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
make  a  commitment  to  rectify  this  sit- 
tiftvton.0 


MILESTONE  FOR  McDONODOH 


HON.  DEAN  A.  GALLO 


orasw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 


'ATTVCS 


Tuesday,  June  25, 1985  i 
•  Mr.  QALLO.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  a  Con- 
gressman's administrative  assistant  is 
asked  to  make  hundreds  of  di>risions 
on  a  daily  basis.  Tssim^  and  concerns, 
both  large  and  small,  are  the  stock  and 
trade  of  every  congreaalanal  office.  It 
is  the  administziative  assistant  who  is 
asked  to  tranalate  the  wishes  of  a 
Member  of  Ooogress  into  actioiL 

The  Job  requires  a  quick  thinker 
with  a  well  developed  sense  of  humor. 
It  also  requires  a  person  who  can  w(»k 
with  other  people  to  solve  difficult 
problons. 

4Netw  J.  McDonou^  tt.,  exhibits 
these  iquallties.  He  is  a  penon  wdl- 
suited  for  the  job  of  adminlstrattve  as- 
sistant in  a  eongrearional  office. 

In  the  midst  of  "«**^g  the  impor- 
tant decisions  aaMdated  with  his  posi- 
tion in  my  office.  Peter  J.  Md>on- 
ougb.  Jr..  recently  made  a  pcnonal  de- 
cision that  wiU  be  the  most  important 
deeisienof  htellfe. 

On  August  10.  198i,  Peter  wiU  be 
married  to  Maty  ntcher  Swonl. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  WlUiam 
Sword  of  Princeton.  N  J. 

Miss  Sword,  who  is  known  as  MbUy. 
graduated  from  Prineeton  Day  Srtnol. 
attended  Denison  University  and  is 
currently  studying.at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity. She  is  a  songwriter,  arranger,  and 
performer. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  to  Join 
my  staff  |n  January  of  this  year,  Peter 
was  the  exeexM^  direeter  for  the  Re- 
publicans in  the  Nc«r  Jersey  General 
Assembly,  fie  oomea  by  Us  interest  in 
government  honestly.  His  father  is  a 
former  EHjtte  senator  in  New  Jersey 
and  his  grandfather  hdd  local  office 
in  RahifieM.  N J. 

When  Peter  announced  his  inten- 
tions to  my  Waehingtoh  staff  on  April 
1.1  must  admit  that  I  was  skeptical, 
nanklyi  I  had  concerns  about  a  31- 
year-old -single  man,  recently  relocated 
hi  ttie  Nation'k  Ckpltal.  who  decides  it 
is  tUne  to  jratt  aside  his  bachelortiood 
to  Join  the  rest  of  us  who  have  entered 
IblO'tiie  bonds  of  holy  matrimony. 

But.  you  know,  Washington,  is  not 
Sin  City,  as  has  been  imagined  by 
people  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
cOumry.  The  parties  at  the  Tidal 
BaMR    usually    break    up   too   eariy. 
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•round  10  pjn..  and  that  sort  of  thing 
gets  boring  after  a  while  anyway. 

In  truth,  since  coining  to  Washing- 
ton. Peter's  big  nights  out  have  been 
going  to  receptions  with  me  or  going 
for  a  run  after  woik  and  before  dark. 
He  tells  me  his  only  real  pleasure  has 
been  derived  from  hosting  cookouts 
for  his  friends  on  his  badi  porch. 

On  August  10.  that  lonely  existence 
will  o(«ie  to  an  end. 

Peter  and  his  bride-to-be  represent  a 
real  American  success  story  for  the 
1980'8.  As  members  of  our  postwar 
generation.  Peter  and  Molly  share  a 
strong  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  indl- 
vlduaL 

That  belief,  held  widely  by  an  entire 
generation  of  Americans  is  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  our  Founding  Fathers, 
who  envisioned  a  form  of  government 
baaed  on  natural  law.  Our  form  of  gov- 
emmoit  is  well  suited  to  a  society  of 
responsible  individuals  with  common 
respect  for  one  another.  It  is  upon  this 
belief  that  the  foundation  of  this 
country  was  built. 

That  nspect  for  individuality  within 
the  commonwealth  runs  deeply 
through  the  American  spirit.  It  comes 
to  the  surface  from  time  to  time  when 
it  is  most  needed  to  keep  our  country 
on  the  right  trade 

As  we  celebrate  the  Joining  together 
of  these  two  people.  Peter  and  Molly, 
we  also  celebrate  the  hi^er  calling  of 
individuals  to  Join  together  in  the 
cranmonweal  of  cmnmunity— the 
bringing  together  of  two  communities 
to  create  another,  larger,  commimlty. 

Active  involvement  in  community 
service  is  a  tradition  in  the  HcDon- 
ough  and  Sword  families.  I  am  sure 
the  traditiCHi  is  in  good  hands  for  the 
future. 

I  wish  all  of  the  best  for  Peter  and 
Molly  and  hope  for  them  the  sunshine 
that  makes  all  living  things  grow.* 


EX1 
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TRmUTE  TO  JOHN  AND  LOUISE 
CLINK8CALE8 


used  to  locate  missing  persons  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  foul  play 
was  invdlved  in  the  disvpearance.  In 
a  recent  airing  of  "Adam"  and  com- 
mentary on  miming  children.  NBC 
caUed  "Kyle's  Story"  one  of  the  best 
overall  veatments  of  the  missing  per- 
sons phenomenon. 

The  dinkscales  have  also  authored 
a  booklet  called  "AcUon"  which  they 
continually  update.  Each  year  they  re- 


ceive ov 
let  whic 
erywher 
tion  of 
scales 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

ovoaoaoiA 

m  TBB  BOUSK  or  RXFRESniTATIVB 

Tuesday,  June  25,  IMS 

•  Mr.  RAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  tribute  to  a  family  in  my  district 
whose  members  have  given  of  them- 
selves even  as  they  were  suffering. 

I  speak  of  John  and  Louise  Clink- 
scales  of  LaOrange.  GA.  Their  son. 
Kyle,  has  been  missing  since  1976 
when  he  left  their  home  to  drive  to 
,^ubum  University,  about  40  miles 
away. 

John  and  Louise  have  turned  their  9 
years  of  pain  and  uncertainty  into 
positive  action  which,  in  turn,  helps 
other  people  find  mining  children  or 
other  loved  ones.  They  wrote  a  boolc. 
"Kyle's  Story:  Friday  Never  Came." 
outlining   procedures   which   can   be 


2.000  requests  for  the  book- 

they  provide  to  families  ev- 

free  of  charge.  In  recogni- 

e  knowledge  that  the  Cllnk- 

ve  gained  and  shared.  John 

es  was  recently  tu>pointed  to 

of  directors  for  the  National 

ir  Missing  and  Exploited  Chil- 


les  were  the  guiding 

id  the  creation  and  passage 
Reunion  Month."  a  bill  I 

in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives laa|  year  and  this  year.  This  leg- 
islation designates  the  period  between 
Mother*^  Day  and  Father's  Day  as  a 
period  t|>  TemaobeT  the  importance  of 
the  f  andly  in  America  and  to  work  to- 
wards being  reunited  with  those 
family  i^embeis  who  are  nwiarfng  or  es- 
tranged. 

When  I  rise  on  July  4  to  present  a 
copy  of  this  tribute  to  the  Clinlcacales 
I  wiU  think  about  the  fact  that  they 
embody  a  lot  of  what  is  right  about 
America.  In  the  face  of  adversity,  they 
are  still  trying  to  find  information 
about  their  son.  In  addition,  they  are 
helping  others  by  providing  them  with 

guidance  on  how  to  search 
loved  one. 

I  think  the  Clinkacales  are  a 

iple  of  what  makes  the 

le  cornerstone  of  our  great 

>ugh  their  caring,  we  have 
all  bendfited.  Through  their  unselfish 
giving,  ^e  have  all  gained  understand- 
ing andl  knowledge.  It  is  through  our 
Nation'4  families  that  we  are  nurtured 
and  shown  the  way.  And  through 
John  and  Louise  Clinkacales'  efforts  to 
reunite  families,  our  Nation  is 
blessed^ 


living 

family 

land. 


f  BILL  TO  EXTEND 
REPRESENTATIVES  TERM 


H0N.  RICHARD  J.  DURBIN 

ornxmois 

m  T*!  HOVSB  or  aXPSmilTATIVB 

iTuesday.  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  in  support  of  a  bill  I  have  Intro* 
duced  to  extend  the  length  of  the 
term  for  XJS.  Representatives.  The 
bill.  re<luirlng  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Would  establish  one  2-year  term 
and  tw«  4-year  terms  in  every  10-year 
period  following  rei^yportlonment. 

The  Amendment  has  many  benefits. 
First,  it  wiU  reduce  the  number  of  po- 
litical .campaigns,    providing    voters 
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with  a  welcoi^e  respite  from  the  din  of 
campaign  rhetoric. 

Second,  it  will  help  moderate  the 
spiraling  cost  of  campaigning. 

And  third,  it  will  at  least  partiaUy 
liberate  Merofcers  from  a  constant  pre- 
occupation with  campaigning,  thereby 
giving  Congr^  a  greater  opportunity 
to  deliberatej 

The  original  rationale  in  1789  for  2- 
year  terms  was  to  force  Members  to 
keep  in  toueh  with  their  districts.  I 
share  that  goaL  However,  with  modem 
communication  technology  and  the  re- 
alization that  a  Member  who  neglects 
his  district  nfill  soon  lose  his  seat,  the 
original  ratiimale  for  the  2-year  term 
no  longer  serves  the  challenges  facing 
Congress. 

Under  my  resolution,  all  House  seats 
would  be  up  for  election  in  the  year  of 
reapportionment.  After  that  election. 
House  Memlters  would  be  divided  by 
lot  into  two!  equal  groups.  The  first 
group  would  stand  for  election  in  2 
years,  and  thereafter  every  4  years 
until  the  next  reapportionment.  The 
second  group  would  start  the  10-year 
cycle  with  t^ro  4-year  terms  and  end 
with  a  2-yea^  tenn.  This  method  en- 
sures that  there  are  House  elections 
every  2  years  and  that  all  seats  are  up 
for  election  m  reapportionment  years. 
There  woulabe  no  limit  on  how  many 
terms  a  Representative  could  serve,  al- 
though the  Member  would  have  to 
give  up  his  teat  if  he  filed  to  nm  for 
the  Senate. 

There  is  glowing  support  for  consid- 
eration of  the  4-year  term  both  within 
the  House  and  at  the  grassroots  level 
throughout  the  country.  In  an  effort 
to  better  gi^«e  House  sentiment  on 
this  issue,  %  formally  solicited  the 
views  of  our  Colleagues  by  circulating  a 
survey  whic4  Members  could  complete 
and  return  Anonymously.  As  of  June 
25.  I  received  122  responses,  which 
represent  ov^r  28  percent  of  the  House 
membershipj  Of  those  re^onding,  64 
percent  favored  extending  the  House 
term.  I  beliejve  this  response  indicates 
that  a  majority  of  House  Members  are 
dissatisfied  Iwith  the  current  2-year 
term. 

In  addition.  I  have  discussed  the  4- 
year  term  with  my  constituents  in  mi- 
nois  20th  I  Congressional  District. 
During  my  IVb  years  in  the  House,  I 
have  held  131  town  meetings  which 
feature  open  discussion  of  issues  of  in- 
terest to  local  residents.  At  these 
meetings,  I  have  found  strong  support 
for  lengthoiing  House  terms  as  a 
means  of  rodudng  the  cost  and  fre- 
quency of  Icampaigns  and  focusing 
greater  attention  on  important  legisla- 
tive issues.    ] 

Also,  earlier  this  year  I  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  my  constituents  which  in- 
cluded a  question  on  extending  the 
terms  of  Omgressmen  from  2  to  4 
years.  I  received  i^jproxlmately  20,000 
responses.  Seventy-two  percent  of  the 
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respondents  said  they  favor  the  4-year 
term. 

From  the  results  of  these  informal 
opinion  polls  and  my  discussions  with 
colleagues  and  constitutents,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  time  is  right  for  public 
debate  on  the  term  extension  issues.  I 
also  believe  that  such  debate  would 
elicit  considerable  support  for  the  4- 
year  term. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  timely  and  necessary 
congressional  reform.* 


ASSISTANT  ADMINISTRATOR 
LEAVES  EPA 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KXRDCKT 
Df  TBS  HOUSX  or  RXPRXSDfTATTVBS 

Tueaday,  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  SNTDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
ignation of  Josephine  S.  Cooper  from 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agracy 
to  enter  the  private  sector  is  a  great 
loss  both  for  that  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  She  is  leaving  to 
Join  the  American  Pi^jer  Institute. 

As  EPA's  first  Assistant  Administra- 
tor for  External  Affairs,  Jo  Cooper 
has  had  an  enormous  imiwct  on  those 
programs  under  her  administrntive 
control  and  on  the  vastly  improved 
communication  between  the  Agency 
and  Capitol  Hill. 

Without  the  able  assistance  of  Jo 
Cooper,  the  Job  of  Administrator  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus  would  have  been  far 
more  difficult.  The  turmoil  that  en- 
gulfed that  Agency  during  Anne  Bur- 
ford's  difficulties  and  ultimate  resigna- 
tion had  shaken  public  confidence  in 
the  Agency  and  badly  strained  its  rela- 
tions with  Congress.  In  short,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  AgOMsy  had  a 
fairly  severe  image  problem. 

That  was,  until  Jo  Cooper  arrived  to 
head  the  Agency's  Office  of  External 
Affairs  in  October  1983.  Since  that 
time,  she  has  been  responsible  for 
EPA's  liaison  with  Congress,  the 
public,  press,  other  Federal  agencies. 
States,  and  environmental,  union  and 
industry  groups. 

Prom  the  very  start,  she  quickly 
opened  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  administration  and  Con- 
gress and  soon  helped  give  the  Agency 
a  new  image  of  openness,  concern,  con- 
fidence, and  effectiveness.  For  that  ac- 
complishment alone,  Jo  Cooper's 
shoes  will  be  hard  to  f  ilL 

In  addition  to  her  liaison  duties,  she 
has  been  National  Program  Manager 
for  implementation  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the 
Federal  Facilities  Compliance  Pro- 
gram. 

Her  management  ability,  technical 
expertise  in  economic  and  environ- 
mental matters,  and  special  cmjacity 
for  resolving  conflicting  issues  effec- 
tively and  nonconf rontationally— all  of 
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these  attributes  have  made  Jo  Cooper 
an  invaluable  asset  to  the  EPA. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  woik  close- 
ly with  her  during  her  stay  at  the 
Agency  and  found  her  always  to  be 
conscious  of  and  reqwnsive  to  the 
needs  of  Congress,  and  I  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  that  ob- 
servation. 

Actually  Jo  had  amassed  consider- 
able experience  in  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  having  served 
on  the  Senate  side  and  at  EPA  previ- 
ously, before  moving  again  to  the 
Agency  in  1983. 

She  served  as  Senator  Howard 
Baker's  representative  on  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Itavinmment  and 
Public  Works  Cmnmlttee  frmn  1981 
untfl  ha  EPA  appointment.  As  a 
member  of  the  otHnmlttee  staff,  she 
developed  amendments  and  new  inlUa- 
tives  in  tuoardous  waste  legislation,  in- 
cluding Superfund  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
[RCRAl.  She  was  also  involved  with 
oversight  of  environmental  research, 
the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
all  other  environmental  legislation 
before  the  Caagnas, 

Before  Joining  Senator  Baker,  Jo 
served  with  the  EPA  from  1968  until 
1981,  during  which  she  worked  in  a 
wide  range  of  environmental  activities, 
including  coordination  of  program 
planning  and  budget  for  research  re- 
lated to  hasardous  waste,  drinking 
water,  and  ground  water,  develcqjment 
of  agency  policy  on  population  expo- 
sure to  environmental  contaminants; 
and  evaluation  of  transportation  con- 
trol strategies. 

With  her  17  years  of  service  in  the 
Federal  Government.  Jo  Cooper  will 
obviously  bring  a  wealth  of  valuable 
experience  to  her  new  duties  with  the 
American  Paper  Institute. 

She  has  left  her  maA  indelibly  on 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  she  can  take  great  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  during  her  service  with 
the  Agency,  she  truly  made  a  differ- 
ence. I  wish  her  the  very  best  as  she 
leaves  Government  service  for  a  new 
career.* 


THE  JEEP  GETS  A. NEW 
ADDITION 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 
nr  THE  HOUSX  or  BIPBBSDITATIVn 

Tue$day,  June  25, 1985 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  for 
nearly  five  decades,  my  district  has 
proudly  provided  the  American  public, 
the  national  defense,  and  the  world 
with  one  of  the  most  durable,  quality 
vehicles  ever  produced.  The  Jeep,  Mr. 
Reliable,  has  long  been  a  symbol  of 
American  strength  and  resourceful- 
ness. This  week,  the  Jeep  gets  a  new 
addition   to   its   family.    On   Friday, 
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American  Motors,  Jeep  Division,  head- 
quahered  in  Toledo.  wiU  be  celetoat- 
ing  the  initiation  of  a  new  product 
line.  The  first  Cmnanche.  a  light 
pickup  truck,  will  roll  off  the  assembly 
line  ushering  in  a  new  era  for  one  of 
the  best  known  names  in  automotive 
manufacturing.  This  is  the  first  entry 
by  Jeep  into  this  product  line.- 

Because  American  Motors  has  made 
a  cmnmitment  to  building  this  moduct 
in  America.  1,000  new  Jobs  wiU  be  cre- 
ated in  my  district  Comanche  symbol- 
ises a  new  confidence  in  the  future  of 
American  automotive  manufacturing 
and  in  the  industrial  Midwest.  It  is  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction  not  only 
for  the  economy  of  my  district,  but  for 
the  economy  of  the  entire  region  as 
welL  We  love  the  logo  "Made  in 
U.SJL" 

I  know  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  ap- 
plauding those  in  management  and 
labcr  responsible  for  this  imjiortant 
business  expansion— taUng  place  right 
here  in  America.  To  the  management 
of  American  Motors  who  made  this 
positive  decision  and  to  the  workers 
who  will  be  turning  the  idea  into  reali- 
ty, my  colleagues  and  I  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  offer  our  congntu- 
lations.  We  wish  you  the  beat  of  ludc 
in  the  future.  The  Jeep's  rich  history 
Is  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build 
for  tomorrow.* 


CHINESE  STATEMENT  ABOUT 
TAIWAN 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.OXLEY 


or  OHIO 
m  TBI  Honsi  or 


ATIVXS 


Tuesday,  June  25, 1985 

*  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  ^leaker,  this  past 
May,  Hu  Yaobang,  Secretary  General 
of  the  Chinese  Commimist  Party,  pub- 
licly stated  U^tt  BeUing  "might  consid- 
er a  military  attack  against  Taiwan  in 
the  next  decade."  He  went  on  to  say: 

We  have  to  wait  untfl  our  ^fnwtnmy  |g  on 
the  right  trade,  military  power  la  baaed  on 
economic  power.  In  7  to  10  yean  time,  we 
may  enjoy  a  stroDg  •«»"»"y  eaulpped  with 
modemted  defense  power.  By  then.  If  moat 
Taiwan  people  wish  to  return— to  the 
mother  country  and  only  a  tern  aayinc  no, 
we  will  have  to  uae  aome  force  on  them. 


I  find  these  statements  most  disturb- 
ing. This  past  NovembCT.  I  led  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  Taiwan  where 
I  met  with  President  Chiang,  Prime 
Minister  Yu,  and  other  top  officials.  I 
witnessed,  firsthand,  how  Taiwan  has 
developed  into  a  world  industrial 
power.  During  1984.  the  Republic  of 
China  on  Taiwan  recorded  a  high 
10.92  percent  econmnic  growth.  Un«n- 
ploymmt  in  Taiwan  is  a  mere  2.5  i>er- 
cent.  The  per  capita  income  in  Taiwan 
has  increased  sixtyfold  since  1949. 
standing  presently  at  13,400  compared 
to  Mainland  China's  per  capita  income 
of  $500. 
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Unlike  most  other  developing  na- 
tions. TUwi's  wealth  Is  well  distrib- 
uted. Thtn  is  virtually  no  abject  pov- 
erty dTthe  island.  Some  99.8  percent 
of  the  homes  have  electricity  and  most 
have  televisitms  and  telqihones. 

Education  is  vitally  important  in  the 
Republic  of  caiina.  Dliteracy  is  almost 
nonexistent:  99.8  percent  of  all  chil- 
dren go  to  public  schools  and  more 
than  40  percent  go  on  the  college. 

Elections  are  held  regularly  and  in  a 
recent  election.  63  percmt  of  the  pop- 
ulation voted.  I  was  in  Taipei  during 
the  1983  elections  and  observed  first- 
hand the  election  process.  This  is  an 
excellent  turnout  where  there  is  no  co- 
ercion to  vote.  The  Judiciary  is  inde- 
pendent of  political  control.  People 
travel  freely  within  the  country,  live 
and  worlK  where  they  like,  and  dress  in 
styles  that  please  them. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  passed  by 
this  legislative  body  stipulates  that— 

Snactmoit  of  this  act  Is  necessary  to 
make  dear  that  the  Unltad  States  decision 
to  establish  rtlplntnatlc  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  rests  ivon  the 
expectation  that  the  future  of  Talwin  wHl 
be  determined  by  peaceful  means  and  to 
conshiw  any  effort  to  determine  the  future 
of  Taiwan  by  other  than  peaceful  means,  In- 
dudtaif  by  boycotts  and  embargoes,  a  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  Western 
Pacific  area  and  of  grave  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan 
has  many  friends  in  the  United  States 
who  are  interested  in  her  future.  It  Is 
important  to  emphasize  that  Taiwan  is 
not  (mly  doing  things  right  economi- 
cally; its  political  development  is  also 
far  ahead  of  most  Third  World  Na- 
tions. Comments  such  as  those  stated 
by  Secretary  General  Hu  Yaobang  do 
not  go  imnotioed.  and  are  not  con- 
doned.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  NICHOLAS 
ONOFARO 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  FOmSTLVAHIA 
n  THB  BOUSC  OP  aXPRXSaHTATIVB 

Tueadav,  June  25, 1985 
•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  ^?eaker.  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  Nicholas  Onof  aro,  a 
constituent  of  mine  from  Springfield, 
PA.  who  recenUy  retired  as  president 
of  the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America  (UB) 
District  No.  1. 

Nick's  entire  adult  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  labor  movement  and 
his  record  of  aooHnpllshments  proves 
this  point.  He  served  his  union  In 
many  capacities:  union  steward,  chief 
steward,  general  coounitteeman  as 
well  as  local  president  and  district 
president.  He  has  also  served  as  an 
international  vice  president, 

A  43  year  employee  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Co.'s  plant  in  Lester,  PA.  even 
in  the  face  of  the  many  attaclu  and 
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Us  union  endured.  Nick  has 
played  kn  active  role  in  shaping  UE. 
Although  retired,  he  continues  to  par- 
ticipatelin  the  struggle  to  improve  the 
conditisis  of  worldng  people  in  my 
congresiional  district  and  throughout 
the  Nattcm.  His  exami^  ctmtinues  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  many 
others  who  will  follow  him.« 
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ACTION         APPEAL 
FOR  POSTAL  EMPLOY- 


HOU.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

owctuwcmmA 

m  T4i  Houss  or  BiraiaBiTATivBS 

'T%ie»day,  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  in  roducing  a  piece  of  legijdation 
which  <  Drrects  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
basic  li  equity  in  the  laws  govembog 
adverse]  action  procedures  for  certain 
employtes  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
This  bi$  is  the  second  measure  I  have 
introduced  this  year  which  attempts 
to  ensure  that  Federal  and  postal  em- 
ployees have  access  to  a  fair  and  objec- 
tive review  of  an  adverse  action. 

At  th^  beginning  of  the  99th  Con- 
gress I  introduced  HJL  917.  a  bill 
which  {extends  to  certain  excepted 
service  jemployees  in  executive  agen- 
cies thd  same  due  process  procedures 
in  an  sjdverse  action  situation  which 
are  currently  afforded  competitive 
service  personnel  and  veterans  prefer- 
ence elKlbles  in  the  excepted  service. 
Under  Chapter  75  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  latter  groups  of  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  procedural  saf  e- 
guards  knd  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Merit  ^stems  Protection  Board  when 
faced  ^th  a  removal,  long-term  sus- 
pensioui  reduction  in  grade  or  pay.  or 
short-term  furlough.  In  sharp  con- 
trast. n»nveteran  excepted  service  em- 
Idoyees  have  none  of  these  due  process 
rights,  even  though  many  of  them 
serve  many  years  in  the  dvil  service. 
They  ^lay  be  summarily  dimnlssffd 
withoui^  any  recourse  or  any  way  to 
defend  themselves  against  arbitrary 
and  ci^riclous  actions  by  their  em- 
ployingiagencles-ahort  of  taldbog  their 
case  into  Federal  court 

After  JBonducting  an  extensive  review 
of  advc^  action  procedures  Govem- 
ment-wfde.  It  came  to  my  attention 
that  another  group  of  employees  did 
not  lu^re  access  to  an  Independent 
review  bf  such  an  action.  In  the  U.S. 
Postal  feerviee.  supervliors  and  mana- 
gerial iersonnrt  such  as  Postmasters 
vrtia  arf  not  preference  eUglbles  may 
not  appieal  an  advarae  action  outside  of 
the  stfency  hierarchy.  While  the 
Postal  fiervloe  has  established  an  in- 
ternal iM>eal  procedure  for  these  su- 
pervisoiB  and  Postmaaters.  I  fear  that 
this  stiiicture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
objectltlity  and  inu>artiallty— the  obr> 
nerstones  of  a  fair  appeal. 
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itlon    amends    title    89, 

Code,  to  allow  certain 

employees  who  are  not 

illeettve  bargaining  agree- 

;ht  to  appeal  an  adverse 

chapter  76  of  title  5, 


United  Statas  Code.  Stated  simply,  all 
supervianv.  j  Postmasters,  and  other 
managerial  officials  will  be  entitled  to 
the  same  review  of  an  adverse  action 
as  veterans!  preference  eUgiUes  in 
these  positions,  including  the  right  to 
request  a  Uearlng  before  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  chapter  75 
covers  conduct-related  adverse  actions 
only;  it  does  not  govern  performance- 
related  aetkms  or  reductions  in  force. 

I  am  happkr  to  r^wrt  that  HJt.  917 
has  receivedTwldeatvead  support.  At  a 
time  when  Oovemment  «mployees  are 
faced  with  imprecedented  attonpts  to 
reduce  their  pay  and  benefits.  I  am 
pleased  that  many  of  my  coUeagues 
still  recogniqe  the  contributions  of  our 


civil  servant 
their  basic 
from  arblt 
hope  that  tl 
917  will  be 


and  are  supportive  of 

:ht  to  protect  themselves 

personnel  actions.  I 

companion  bill  to  H  Jl. 

lewed  favorably,  as  welL« 


ANTHDNY  YEN,  A  FINE 
BUSINESSMAN 


HON.  ^Y  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
ni  THI  HOtTSI  or  RXPRBXRTATIVIS 


:opi 


•  Ms.  O. 
like  to 
nize  b 
Yen  of 
ceived  the 
tion/Clevi 
tion  In< 


y.  June  25. 1985 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
le  opportimity  to  recog- 
and  civic  leader  Anthony 
A.  In  May.  Mr.  Yen  re- 
ieveland  Orowth  Asaoda- 
World  Trade  Assoda- 
lonal  Business  Executive 
of  the  Year  11985  Award.  Seldom  have 
I  known  someone  more  qualified  for 
this  distincti|Dn.  BAr.  Yen  has  faithfully 
served  his  local  and  national  business 
community  Iwith  excellence^ and.. pro- 
fessionalism^ Today  I  Join  with  Pteii- 
dent  Reagan,  the  State  of  Ohio  and 
the  dty  of  i  CSevdand-^wbo  have  -al- 
ready congratulated  Mr.  Ym. 

Anthony  Iftst  has  oootributed  sig- 
nificantly Iq  promoting  international 
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greeting 
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idenrfied  his  time  to 
trade  representatives 
and  leading  trade  dele- 
countries  overseaa.  In 
imatiuial  trade  so  vlgor- 
[eetlv^^  IfCr.  :Yen  has 
the  roU*npiirouc«leeves 
we :  need  !ao  immh' to  al- 
lensome  'iiidlibnai^tKade 


'^busboi  Bsman^ 
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aewlcb  to  the  CtevelaaM 

of  theOreat- 

Growth  Association,  and 
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other  organizations,  clearly  attests  to 
this  service. 

With  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and 
pride  I  \oia  in  recognizing  and  honor- 
ing this  great  American  who  has 
served  so  well  his  country,  his  dty, 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  Congratula- 
tions, Mr.  Yen.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SEVENTH  DISTRICT 
RESCUE  SQUAD  OF  AVENUE,  MD 

HON.  ROYDYSON      ^  v^ 

onuxTLAin)  ■'.'".'''',' 

iH  THx  House  or  BKPBXSarXATTVn';!, 
ruesday.  June  25, 1985  '  ■ '^■ 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  S^i^ef.  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  pf  theSeventh  Dis- 
trict Rescue  Squad  o|  Avenue,  MD, 
which  will  celebrate  Its  asth  aniflver- 
sary  on  July  i3v  198&.  In  honor  of  this 
celebration  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  praise  this  organization  for 
the  protection  it  provides  and  the  serv- 
ices it  renders  to  the  community  of 
Avenue.  This  rescue  squad  is  one  of 
thousands  around  the  country  that 
serves  as  a  vital,  sometimes  lifesaving 
link  between  the  commiuiity  and  med- 
ical fadlitieB  whteh  are  <rftaitimes 
many  miles  away. 

I  have  read  many  letters-to-the- 
edltor,  in  the  local  i»pen  of  my  dis- 
trict, and  I  am  sure  that  each  of  my 
colk^^^es  have  read  similar  letters  in 
their  local  papers,  thankbig  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  rescue  squad  for  their 
kindnwB  in  all  drcumstances. 

The  Sevmth  District  Rescue  Squad 
of  Avenue,  MD,  provides  a  service  to 
that  commimity  which  makes  it  a 
better  jptsc^  to  liVe.  The  dtizens  of 
Avenue  know  they  can  count  on  their 
team  of  rescuers  iif  any  time  of  need. 
For  this  and  for  aU  that  they  4o.  I 
salute  them.* 


OUT8TANDINO  LABOR  LEADER: 
PETER  J.  RYBKA 

HON.JOfflrrUFALCE 

WMXWTOKK 
nr  THE  HOUan  or  RXrRKSCNTATtVXS 

Titesdiy,  June  25. 1985 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  &^>eaker.  I  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  onnmend  the 
record  of  an  outstanding  laiior  leader 
from  my  home  area  of  western  N^ 
York  State.  Peter  J.  Rybka  has  served 
theiabor  movement  for  dver  60  ytsan, 
begbmlng  as  a  steward  In  1933  and 
wotking  through  the  ranks  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  national  eicecutive  boairi 
of  the  Maritime  Trades  Department 
and  the  viee  presidencr  ot  the^  Ametl' 
can  Fednatlonof  Grain  Miners  Intw- 
natlonal,  a  pott  h»  held  for  »  y«ars. 

tee,  Mr.l^^fiii^^j^dyl^RirtMi^jy,^^ 
key  union  pta^tfoA.  ££e  EiU  be«^  %  ^ 
(»tding  teoretiMT.  lousiness  represjmta- 
tive,   and   labor  consultant   for   the 
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Grain  Millers  Local  110.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  during  World  War  n.  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Buffalo 
AFL-CIO  Ooundl  since  1941.  as  a  dele- 
gate to  both  State  and  national  AFL- 
CIO  connntions,  as  president  of  the 
ffeed  ttia  rWorincs  Federal  Credit 
Union  «ad.  even  in  retirement,  holds 
tike  poritton  of  looal  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Grain  Millers 
Retirees. 

i  In  the  political  arena,  Pete  was  elect- 
r«d  a  couBdlnuuMt-large  of  the  dty  of 
:Buefalo>in'  194V;  receiving  a  record  vote 
rtotal:  he  later  rose  to  the  position  of 
majority  leader  of  the  coundL  Mr. 
Rybte  las  aerved  on  community 
boards  and  eotmdls  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  has  received  many  com- 
munity awards  in  recognition  of  his 
service.  Among  those  honors  are  the 
Bishop  Edward  Head  Award  for  labor 
management  drills  (1974),  the  Am-Pol 
Eagle  Citizen  of  the  Year  designation 
(1976).  the  Maritime  Trades  Award 
(1979).  the  Labor  Perspective  Award 
(1979),  and  recently  his  induction  Into 
the  Labor  Leader  Hall  of  Fame  by  the 
AFL-CIO. 

The  breadth  of  aiected  podtlons  and 
community^  hooon  Peter  J.  Rybka  has 
earned  fllnstrate  dearly  that  he  has 
made  an  exttaowHaary  ccmtribution  to 
the  quality  of  life  of  thousands  of 
working  men  and  women  and  that  our 
entire  aMstem  New  Yoric  community 
has  bradHted  greatly  from  his  dedica- 
tion and  perserverance.  In  recognizing 
Peter  J.  Rybka  today,  we  recognize  a 
great  labor  leader  and  a  true  gentle- 


FERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  IfflCHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OVOBIO 

nr  THE  KoosB  or  axraasBiiTATivn 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1985 

•  Mir.  OZLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably absent  trom  the  Houae  pro- 
ceedings on  Friday,  June  21. 1966.  due 
to  official  bmbMisi  In  my  district  Had 
I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcaU  No.  182.  "preaent"  on 
rollcall  N^  188,  and  "yea"  on  roUcall 
No.  184.* 


"^.   e  ?:;-:-' 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD 
ROfiSNBLUM 


iifli; 


HON.  IflCHAa  D.  BARNES 

"  f.  "^  -  ■ .''.',  "**  »"«vuam 
|I|f ,^|| ItOVSX  or  UrBBSXMTATIVIS 

Tuetdtttf.  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  &ARN18.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,,  1988..  Xdwiitf  (Eddie)  Rosenblum 
v^^t^Gdsf  tha. Leo  Bedlock  Humani- 
tarian iMnurd.  gi«en  by  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.8JL,  Lt.  Harold  E. 
Greenburg  Post  692. 
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This  award  is  richly  deserved,  for 
Eddie  Rosenblum,  through  his  count- 
less contributions  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and  to  the  field  of  athletics, 
has  touched  the  lives  of  millions  in  a 
special  and  lasting  way. 

The  following  appreciation  of  this 
great  veteran  and  sports  enthusiast, 
which  appeared  in  the  Montgomery 
Journal  recently,  only  tells  part  of  the 
story.  There  is  no  way  to  do  Justice  to 
the  life  of  Eddie  Rosenblum  In  a  few 
paragraphs,  or  to  imagine  how  one  in- 
dividual could  accomplish  so  much- 
even  in  92  years:  setting  up  the  Young 
Men's  Hebrew  Association  (now  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  of  Wash- 
ington): founding  the  Amateur  Athlet- 
ic Union  [AAUl— later  to  become  thi. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  AssodaA 
tion  [NCAA];  aiding  in  Eastern  Euro- 
pean recovery  efforts  after  World  War 
I;  and  organizing  USO  programs  in 
Washington  during  World  War  H— to 
say  nothing  of  his  many  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee, B'nai  B'rith  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations. <^ 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  rep- 
resent Eddie  Rosenblum  in  (Congress. 

The  Journal  article  f  oUows: 
VRBum  Post  Says  Thamks  to  SKuenMui 
(By  Mark  Q-Hara) 

Sometimes  we  forget  to  say  thank  you. 

Then  many  times  it's  too  late. 

Lt.  Harold  Oreenberg  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  VJBJL  Post  692,  isn't  going 
to  make  that  mistake. 

Next  Sunday  the  post  is  going  to  say 
thank  you  to  Eddie  Rosenblum  at  a  break- 
fast In  his  honor  by  giving  him  the  Capt. 
Leo  Bedlock  Humanitarian  Award. 

The  Bedlock  Award  is  presented  to  thoM 
who  believe  wholeheartedly  and  most  sin- 
oerely  in  the  dignity  of  their  fellow  "»*»»  and 
personally  obligated  themselves  to  the  task 
of  improving  the  welfare  of  mmiritiH  t>y 
easing  the  pain  or  suffering." 

Steep  requirements,  but  Rosenblum  bad 
no  trouble  qualifying. 

Bom  In  New  Jersey.  Rosenblum  moved  to 
the  Washington  area  to  attend  George 
Washington  Univosity  Law  School  before 
be  became  a  praetidng  attorney.  Neither 
are  credentials  for  the  Bedlo^  Award. 

Those  came  after  he  returned  home  from 
Worid  War  L 

Roaenbhmi  believed  that  athletics  was  a 
great  way  for  underprtvUeged  ^iHdren  to 
learn  and  prepare  for  adult  life.  He  helped 
found  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  bi  the 
Washington  area,  along  with  creattaig  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  which 
became  the  Washington  Jewish  Commimlty 
Onter. 

"Xddle  has  been  a  sportsman  aU  of  his 
life,"  said  Albert  Lsner.  commander  of  Post 
892.  "He  started  to  organise  baseball  teams 
and  then  all  sorts  of  sports.  As  It  grew 
bigger  and  bigger— the  groups  grew  from  SS 
to  more  than  140  members— it  became  the 
YMHA. 

"When  be  came  home  from  World  War  I, 
he  was  watching  some  boxing  and  he  won- 
dered why  we  didnt  have  an  athletic  ama- 
teur group  and  he  formed  the  AAU.  He  was 
president  of  that  for  some  time." 

There  is  no  question  that  boxing  was  one 
of  Rosenblum's  favorite  qwrts.  He  was  still 
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helping  the  sport  in  the  area  in  the  19708 
when  boxlns  was  ■truggllng. 

"Speaklnc  to  Mr.  (Jim)  Evana,  who  is  one 
of  the  ring  group,  he  told  me  that  there  are 
ao  many  different  boxers  that  can  say  it  if 
wasn't  for  Eddie  not  only  wouldn't  they 
have  been  in  the  ring  but  they  would  never 
have  been  recognlaed."  Lemer  said. 

"When  1  was  chaiima^^  of  the  Boxing 
Committee  for  the  Potomac  Valley  (AAU). 
Eddie  was  very  Instrumental  in  helping  me 
carry  out  the  program,"  Jim  Evans  said. 
"He  helped  me  build  it  from  one  dub  up  to 
about  35  at  that  time;  that  was  back  in  the 
1970b. 

"He  was  very  interested  in  boxing.  Maybe 
you  don't  Imow  but  Eddie  was  there  when 
President  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  to  legal- 
iae  boxing  in  Washington.  D.C.  I  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Boxing  HaU  of 
Fame  a  few  yean  ago  and  Eddie  Rosenblum 
I»«sented  to  me  one  of  the  pens  Roosevelt 
used  to  sign  that  bill.  We  have  that  down  at 
the  Touchdown  Club  now. 

"Yean  ago  when  the  bill  was  signed  and 
the  old  Times-Herald  was  around,  they 
sponsored  boxing  quite  a  bit,  but  since  those 
groups  got  out  of  it  boxing  has  been  in  a 
kind  of  Umbo  and  we're  going  to  buQd  it  up 
now  into  a  good  amateur  program,"  Evans 
said. 

Rosenblum  has  been  elected  to  the  Wash- 
ington Boxing  Hall  of  Fame,  and  he  was 
present  when  Muhammad  All.  then  Cassius 
Clay,  won  bis  Olympic  gold  medal  and  has 
also  traveled  with  the  United  States  Olym- 
pic Cnnmittee  to  several  Olympics. 

There  were  more  than  Just  sport  contribu- 
tions. After  World  War  I,  Rosenblum  re- 
mained in  Europe  to  help  with  the  recovery 
operations  to  aid  Eastern  European  commu- 
nities that  were  victims  of  Russian  pro- 
grams. He  also  helped  feed  and  relocate  dis- 
placed persons.  When  World  War  n  came, 
Rosenblum  was  at  it  again.  Akmg  with  Mon- 
aeigneur  Thomas  Dade,  they  organised  USO 
programs  in  the  Washington  area  durtaig 
World  War  XL 

Eddie  Roaoiblum  will  receive  the  Bedlock 
Award  next  Sunday  at  10  son.  at  the 
Crowne  Plaa  Hotel  in  Rockville.  It  will  also 
be  a  belated  birthday  party— he  was  92 
yean  young  on  June  1. 

Happy  birthday. 

And  more  important,  thank  you« 


DEFE!N8E  OF  SATELLITES 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCALirOUlU 
nf  THK  HOV8B  OF  RKPBB8SHTATIVIS 

Tuetday.  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  CallfoTnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  Inserted  in  the 
RiooHo  some  comments  about  the 
next  generation  of  technologies 
having  potential  as  antisatelllte 
[ASAT1  systems,  and  quoted  at  some 
length  from  the  Defense  Department 
publication  "Soviet  Military  Power. 
1985."  describing  Soviet  progress  in 
these  technologies.  A  key  observation 
in  this  report,  which  I  would  like  to 
quote  again,  was  the  following: 

The  SovleU  apparently  believe  that  these 
techniques  offer  greater  promise  for  future 
antisatelllte  application  than  continued  de- 
velopment of  ground-baaed  orbital  intercep- 
ton  equipped  with  conventional  warheads. 


EltTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments  about  satellite  survivability 
and  to  quote  one  respected  sdentist. 
Dr.  Robert  Jastrow.  who  Is  a  strong 
supfwrter  of  space  defense  systems, 
about  the  feasibility  of  defending  our 
e^diting  space  assets. 

First,  I  should  like  to  make  it  quite 
dear,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
thai  the  Soviet  co-orbital  ASAT  does 
not;  constitute  a  serious  threat  to  our 
spa^  assets,  even  if  it  worked  perfect- 
ly; ind  it  has  f  aUed  to  work  at  aU  in  its 
last  series  of  tests,  and  has  succeeded 
onl^  about  SO  percent  of  the  time  in 
its  total  test  program.  Even  if  it 
woifted  perfectly,  it  could  not  reach 
any  of  our  critical  early  warning.  c(Hn- 
mimication,  nuclear  blast  detection,  or 
navigational  satellites.  It  can  reach, 
but!  not  threatoi,  our  low  orbit  obser- 
vation and  weather  satellites,  if  these 
are,  designed  for  survivability,  as  de- 
scri  jed  by  Jastrow  below.  

A I  to  our  own  proposed  MHV— 
ASiiT.  it  is  equally  limited  in  its 
thrsat.  It  is  not  able  to  reach  very 
maiiy  of  the  critical  Soviet  satellites, 
anq  the  GAO  has  indicated  in  earlier 
reports  that,  when  fully  deployed  in 
the  early  1990s,  it  would  meet  only  25 
percent  of  the  DOD's  stated  mission 
requirements.  Its  highest  priority  tar- 
getl  would  be  the  low-orbit  Soviet 
EO|lSAT  and  RORSAT,  which  are  as- 
sumed to  have  naval  targetting  cm>a- 
bilities.  Naval  flag  officers  with  whmn 
I  have  discussed  this  capability  state 
thaf;  conventional  ECM— electronic 
coiiitermeasure— procedtues  can  be 
usea  to  protect  naval  vessels  from  this 

^Teaker,  my  colleagues  and  I. 
support  a  moratorium  on  ASAT 
and  a  real  and  sincere  effort  to 
rea(:h  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on 
keei>ing  wei^Mns  out  of  space,  are 
eqt^dly  eager  to  provide  defense 
against  attack  and  other  survivability 
feuures  for  our  own  satellites.  We 
suifwrt  an  amendment  by  otir  col- 
league. Congressman  Horm  of  Mary- 
]ax^,  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
th4t  purpose. 

Btr.  Speaker,  I  include  below  a  few 
paBBgnu)hB  from  Dr.  Jastrbw's  recent 
book  discussing  satellite  defense  and 
survivability. 

H<iw  To  Maxx  Nucuua  Wxtfoiis  Ossolrx 
(By  Robert  Jastrow) 

Ttie  same  circumstances  that  make  a  sat- 
elli^  a  tempting  target  for  deatructitm  by 
on«  superpower  also  make  it  a  valuable 
ass#t  to  the  other,  and  (me  to  be  defended 
at  ill  cost.  Fortunately  for  the  side  that  is 
trypg  to  protect  its  satellites  in  this  con- 
test, a  satellite  can  be  defended  very  weU.  It 
is  Sometimes  said  that  satellites  are  very 
vumerable  to  attack,  more  so  than  mlasUes. 
However,  the  reverse  is  true.  A  ship  cannot 
be  armored  too  heavily  and  still  stay  afloat; 
a  missile  cannot  be  loaded  with  too  much 
Bhlfelding,  or  it  will  not  get  off  the  ground, 
bus  a  satellite  in  orbit  is  weightless  and  can 
be  armored  as  heavily  as  necessary,  within 
rea^n,  without  adverse  effects  on  its  per- 
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formance.  A  satellite  can  also  be  armed  with 
Its  own  i^eapons.  to  destroy  any  intruding 
satellite  that  approaches  within  lethal 
range.  It  can  shoot  down  smart  bullets  with 
its  own  aiiart  bullets.  And  It  can  be  supplied 
with  onboard  rocket  engines  and  a  large 
supply  of  [fuel,  so  that  it  can  maneuver  out 
of  the  pain  of  an  Intruder. 

Critical  Isatellltes  can  also  be  protected  by 
placing  tliem  in  very  high  orttita.  out  of  the 
adveraaryfs  range.  It  would  take  several 
boun  foria  killer  satellite  or  a  smart  bullet 
to  climb  B3.000  miles  to  the  alUtude  of  a 
geosyndinDous  satellite.  That  long  period 
gives  thrqatened  sateUltee  plenty  of  time  to 
draw  a  bead  on  the  approaching  kUler  satel- 
lite and  ystiuy  It.  Or,  if  the  approaching 
Intruder  p  a  smart  buUet  that  seems  to  be 
homing  ik  with  radar  or  heat  detectors,  the 
satellite  indn  attack  can  wait  untO  It  is 
quite  dose  and  then  nimbly  step  aside. 
Smart  buUets  have  a  limited  maneuvering 
aUUty;  toey  cannot  make  a  sudden  change 
of  course  to  follow  a  last-minute  change  of 
course  by]  their  quarry. 

An  evoi  greater  measure  of  protection  can 
be  obtaiaed  by  placing  key  satellites  in 
orUts  hsifway  to  the  moon,  which  could 
take  the  kdvaaarys  killer  satellites  twelve 
to  twentn  houn  to  reach.  Some  of  the  most 
tmportani     battle^nanagement     satellites. 
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coordinate  our  defending  satel- 
the  event  of  a  massive  Soviet 
may  be  placed  in  these  so- 
orbits, 
could  also  be  protected  at  any 
altitude  by  the  methods  bomber  and  fighter 
pilots  use  to  foil  the  memy  in  aerial 
combat.  If  a  smart  bullet  homes  in  on  the 
satellite  With  a  heat-sensitive  instrument,  a 
warm  de(k>y  can  be  tossed  out  to  the  side  to 
distract  iiie  instrument.  If  a  satellite  senses 
it  is  being  probed  by  a  radar  beam— indicat- 
ing that  p.  killer  satellite  is  stalking  it— the 
satellite  Ander  attack  can  analyse  the  radar 
beam  and  send  back  qnirlous  pulses  that 
tell  the  klUer  satellite,  "I'm  not  here,  I'm 
over  there." 
Some  of  these  stratagems  can  also  be  used 
to  evade  our  defense, 
-ll^tweiilit  imitations  of 
rhead— are  a  particularly  useful 
we  must  find  a  method  of  dis- 
betwem  the  decoy  and  the  real 
waste  our  resources  by  trying  to 
shoot  dotrn  everything  in  sight.  However, 
the  number  of  decoys  a  missile  can  deploy  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  the  missile  must 
rise  up  against  gravity,  it  cannot  carry  too 
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baggage  in  the  form  of  decoys 

protective  device.  A  satellite, 

itless  In  orbit,  does  not  have  this 


,ts  to  detect  an  adversary's  at- 
mischief— the    probing    radar 
beam,  or  the  hit  scored  by  a 
being  installed  on  VS. 
tes  now  under  construction, 
future  we  will  know  whoa  our 
have  come  under  attack, 
satellite  models  also  are  being 
protected  against  the  effects  of 
in  space.  These  explo- 
,te  a  pulse  of  electrical  voltage 
bum  out  radios  and  hair  dryen 
continent  and  also  put  a  nation's 
Ite  fleet  out  of  action.  Some  de- 
believe  that  nuclear  explo- 
,  dfsahllng  our  satellites  by 
their  electronic  circuits,  will  be 
step  in  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
ites.  However,  a  thin  metal  casing 
e   critical   electronic   parts   can 
satellite  from  this  effect.  Increas- 


ing reliance  on  fiber  optics— tJiin  i^ass  wires 
that  replace  the  electronic  circuits  in  satel- 
Utes  by  using  pulses  of  ll^t  instead  of  elec- 
tricity—can  eliminatf  that  problem  entirely. 

ProUferattoo  Is  another  stratagem  avaO- 
able  to  the  defense  for  the  protection  of  its 
satellites.  This  means,  for  example,  putting 
a  silent  spare  In  orbit,  which  never  reveals 
its  mesenoe  to  the  sdversary  by  talliing  to 
receiving  stations  on  the  ground,  but  only 
talks  to  other  American  satellites.  Hidden  in 
space,  tlie  silent  spare  is  instantly  available 
to  take  over  the  duUes  of  a  satellite  that  has 
been  hit. 

Armor,  guns,  maneuverability,  spoofing, 
proliferation— these  are  time-honored  meth- 
ods for  protecting  valued  military  assets. 
They  have  not  been  used  in  mace  because 
no  one  is  shooting  at  today's  satellites  yet. 
Tomorrow's  satellites  wfll  be  another 
story.* 


FAILURE  OF  THE  MIND 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

orcAunMwiA 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRCSXMTATIVCS 

Ttte$day,  June  25. 1985 
•  Mi.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  on  many  occasions 
risen  in  defense  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  Stotes  against  those  col- 
leagues of  mine  who  feel  the  need  to 
blame  America  first  for  the  woes  of 
the  world.  These  coUeagues  decry 
nearly  every  foreign  policy  action  that 
the  president  takes  and  continually 
compare  our  actions  with  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  vicious  at- 
tacks try  to  portray  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Unimi  as  "moral 
equivalents."  I  have  argued  long  and 
hard  that  there  is  a  sharp  difference 
between  the  slave-masters  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  democratically 
elected  presidents  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  difference  in  circum- 
stances, intentions  and  results.  But  I 
have  never  been  able  to  put  it  quite  so 
eloquently  as  Philip  Gold  has  done  in 
today's  Washington  Times.  As  Mr. 
Gold  points  out  there  is  a  obvious  dif- 
ference between  Afghanistan  and  Gre- 
nada, if  we  caimot  make  the  distinc- 
tion betweoi  these  two  invasions,  then 
as  Gold  puts  it,  "there  is  iu>  essential 
difference  between  what  a  bridegroom 
does  on  his  wedding  night  and  what  a 
n^ist  does  in  an  alley."  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  Mr.  Gold's  article  for  the 
Record  and  encourage  every  Member 
of  Congress  to  read  this  truly  insight- 
ful piece.  Some  of  you  should  ccnnmit 
it  to  memory. 

FAnuax  or  thx  Mhid 

The  argument  has  been  around  for  quite 
some  time.  It  is  currently  known  as  "moral 
equivalence."  and  consists  of  a  singAe  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
betweoi  the  i^obal  roles  and  actions  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates. 

Many  different  types  of  people  make  this 
argument.  8<»ne  are  simply  professional 
American-haters,  working  out.  Others, 
rather  often  the  aging  residue  of  the  '60b 
New  Left,  have  a  more  personal  stake;  they 
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have  the  past  to  come  to  terms  with,  and 
"moral  equivalence"  helps  them  evade  the 
obligation  of  mature  Introspection. 

StOl  othen  on  the  contemporary  left, 
having  despaired  of  ever  justifying  OMnmu- 
nism  on  its  merits,  now  try  to  do  it  by  the 
novel  technique  of  blanket  condemnation. 
Am  a  rule,  these  are  also  the  folks  who 
manage  to  explain  away  communism's  out- 
rages while  simultaneously  «*»«ii«ivHiiy  that 
the  United  States  adhere  to  Impossibly  high 
standards  of  international  morality  (assum- 
ing that  slow  suldde  can  be  so  designated). 
And  stm  othen  merely  wish  to  be  shocking. 

I  no  longer  take  the  time  to  argue  with 
the  "moral  equivalence"  crowd  life  bebig 
short  and  indif f  oence  as  good  a  remonse  to 
irrationality  as  any. 

On  occasion,  I  even  sgree.  Of  course, 
there's  no  essential  difference  between  Gre- 
nada and  Afghanistan-  both  were  invasions. 
True,  Just  as  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  what  a  bridegroom  does  on  tiis  wed- 
ding night  and  wliat  a  rapist  does  in  an 
alley.  After  all.  it's  the  act  that  matters,  not 
ttie  circumstances,  or  IntentkHis  or  results 
(some  feminist  would  no  doubt  agree). 

But  more  often  these  days,  when  encoun- 
tering "moral  equivalence,"  I  find  myself 
thinking  of  a  little-known  book  I  discovered 
in  graduate  school,  a  short  book  written  by 
a  truly  great  man. 

The  name  Marc  Bloch  means  nothing  to 
most  Americans.  By  profession,  Mr.  Bloch 
was  medievalist  at  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  the 
leaden  in  his  esoteric  field.  But  Mr.  Bloch 
was  also  a  soldier.  He  fought  in  Worid  War 
I,  winning  a  battlefield  commission  and  four 
decorations  for  courage  under  fire. 

When  Worid  War  n  broke  out,  Mr.  Bloch 
refused  the  moMUsatlon  exemption  he 
rated  as  a  man  in  his  50's  and  the  father  of 
four  minor  children.  But  because  he  had  ne- 
glected his  reserve  training,  he  was  recalled 
at  his  old  rank.  He  was,  he  liked  to  dalm. 
the  oldest  t***"  in  the  ftench  Army. 

Following  the  Oeiman  victory,  Mr.  Bloch 
went  home.  He  spent  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1940  writing  a  book  which  he  probaUy 
never  expected  to  see  pultlished.  The  book 
represented  his  private  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  catastrophe.  He  enUUed  U 
Strange  Defeat 

According  to  Mr.  Bloch,  the  French  disas- 
ter had  been  primarily  a  failure  of  mind:  not 
simply  of  the  mUitaiy  mind,  but  of  the 
entire  national  intellect  Tmt,  the  Germans 
had  Uionght  out  and  imploiiented  a  new 
f  wm  of  warfare  while  the  neneh  had  re- 
maiaed  addicted  to  outmoded  concepts  and 
techniquea.  But.  Mr.  Bloch  discerned  a 
greater  faOure— a  natJtmal  Inability  to  un- 
derstand that,  wliatever  the  flaws  of  Fteneh 
society,  there  was  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween them  and  their  enemies. 

As  Mr.  Block  wrote  of  the  "moral  equiva- 
lence" of  hto  «toy. 

"They  said  that  Itench  capitalism  was  a 
bard  taskmaster,  and  In  that  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  wrong.  But  what  they  forgot  was 
that  victory  for  the  totalitarian  regimes 
would  be  bound  to  lead  to  the  comiflete  en- 
slavement of  the  woriuTL  .  .  .They  taught, 
not  without  reason,  that  war  builds  up  a 
mass  of  useless  destruction.  But  they  omit- 
ted to  distinguish  betwea  a  war  which  men 
have  deliberately  undertaken  and  a  war  Im- 
posed from  without,  between  murder  and  le- 
gitimate self-defense.  .  .  .  They  maintained 
that  war  Is  the  ooooem  of  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful, that  the  poor  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  As  though.  In  an  old  society,  ce- 
mented by  centuries  of  a  shared  culture,  the 
humble  are  not  always,  for  good  or  iU.  con- 
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strained  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
mighty.  They  whispered— I  liave  heard 
them— that  Hitler  was  not  nearly  so  black  as 
he  was  painted. .  .  .  How.  I  wonder,  do  these 
noble  apostles  feel  today?" 

After  finishing  Slranoe  Defeat,  Marc 
Bloch  Joined  the  resistanoe.  Four  yean  later 
he  was  captured,  tortured,  and  executed,  his 
death  as  much  tlie  result  of  the  "moral 
equivalence"  of  his  countrymen  as  of  a  Nazi 
firing  squad.  He  left  as  his  intdlectual 
legacy  a  half  doaen  volumes  of  medieval  his- 
tory, all  now  classics  In  the  field. 

And  one  small  book  of  pertups  a  broader 
relevance.* 
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•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  R^resentatives  the 
testimony  of  James  Foster  of  the  San 
Francisco  Health  Ommnission  at  a 
recent  Vietnam  Veterans'  Forum  held 
by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Hoq>itals  and  Health 
Care.  His  testimony  is  an  eloquent 
statement  of  how  a  dedicated  health 
department  is  attempting  to  meet  the 
health  care  needs  of  some  of  our  most 
unfortunate  citizens;  those  who  are 
h(Hneless  and  often  suffering  from 
physical  and  mental  nin*——  and 
those  who  are  aging.  The  difficulties 
he  describes  are  to  a  large  extent  re- 
sults of  the  reductions  in  health  care 
funds  and  major  shifts  in  the  empha- 
sis of  Federal  sumwrt  for  health  care 
and  health  care  funding  for  the  medi- 
cally indigent. 

I  am  pleased  that  HJt  505,  a  bill  I 
introduced  and  which  hs  been  passed 
by  the  House,  responds  to  some  of  the 
needs  expressed  at  the  forum  and  by 
Mr.  Foster  with  regard  to  encouraging 
the  VA  and  communities  to  work  to- 
gether to  meet  health  care  needs  and 
to  improving  opportunities  for  n<Hi-in- 
stltution-based  health  caoe.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Foster  follows: 

THK  DarAximsi  Ovsavixw 

(By  James  Foster,  San  Frandseo  Health 
Commission) 

I  am  speaking  today  on  behalf  of  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Franetooo,  and  its  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  as  well  as  on 
behalf  of  its  residents  who  require  our  serv- 
ices. 

These  are  both  exdUng  and  difficult 
times  in  health  care,  whether  the  issue  Is 
the  outbreak  of  AIDs,  the  crisis  in  Mental 
Health  SoTlces,  or  the  profound  changes  in 
the  reimbursement  strategies  being  adopted 
to  contain  health  care  costs. 

The  mission  of  the  San  FTandsco  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  la  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  health  systems  imtiravement,  pro- 
mote a  safe  and  healthful  oivironment,  and 
provide  a  hl^  quality  continuum  of  effi- 
cient and  effective  health  care  services 
which  address  the  preventive  and  curative 
health  needs  of  San  Francisco  residents. 
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In  wkUtlon  to  this  bulc  phllotophteal 
mmmttjnent.  the  Department  operates 
within  certain  letal  manrtatge  to  provide 
services.  Most  notably  Sec.  17000  of  the 
California  W^are  and  Institutions  Cc^, 
which  mandatw  indigent  care  services. 

San  Frandao's  Department  of  Public 
Health  has  one  of  the  broadest  saves  of 
programs  of  any  county  in  the  country.  The 
Department  discharges  its  re^onsibillties 
through  a  comprehensive  and  integr^ed 
health  care  delivery  system  that  includes 
San  Francisco  General  Ho^tal.  Laguna 
Honda  Hospital.  Community  Mental  Health 
Services,  Community  Substance  Abuse  Serv- 
ices. Ftorenaie  Services.  Emergency  Medical 
Services.  Community  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices, and  a  wide  range  of  programs  that  cut 
across  specific  service  boundrles. 

In  the  provision  of  health  services,  the 
Department  frequently  works  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies. 

Examples  of  cooperative  working  relation- 
ships that  have  resulted  in  the  development 
of  new  program  areas  are:  the  Office  of 
Senior  Health  Services  has  worked  closely 
with  the  Commission  on  Aging,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  the  Downtown 
Senior  Center  and  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  develop  a  comprehoisive 
range  of  health  and  social  services  for  senior 
residents  in  San  Francisco.  The  dramatic 
outbreak  of  AIDS  required  an  unprecedent- 
ed and  Immediate  response  Involving  a  di- 
versity of  health  and  social  sumwrt  services: 
The  AIDS  Activity  Office  has  been  respoQid- 
ble  for  coordinating  services  with  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Services,  AIDS  Founda- 
tion, Haight-Ashbury  Free  CUnic.  Garden 
SuUlvan  Hospital,  Hospice  of  San  Frandaco, 
ShanU  Project  and  the  AIDS  Health 
Project.  The  Department  was  recently 
awarded  a  $1.4  million  grant  from  The 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  and  Pew 
Memorial  Trust  to  provide  health  care  to 
the  homeless,  a  project  that  Is  the  product 
of  Joint  efforts  of  the  Department.  The 
Mayor's  Task  Force  on  the  homeless  and  a 
broad  array  of  community  agencies  provid- 
ing services  to  the  homeless. 
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Despite  repeated  efforts  to  estimate  the 
numbers  of  b(Hneleas  persons  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  is  not  known  how  many  people  are 
actually  homeless  In  the  city.  It  Is  evident, 
however,  that  the  number  of  homeless  per- 
sons has  dramatically  increased  in  recent 
years. 

Surveys  of  persons  using  the  emergency 
shelters  revealed  some  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  the  persons  using  emergency 
shelters,  and  these  have  been  submitted  for 
your  review.  Although  surveys  indicated 
varying  percentages,  it  is  clear  that  30  per- 
cent to  SO  percent  of  the  homeless  people 
using  emergency  shelters  are  veterans,  al- 
though veterans  only  comprise  11  (lercent  of 
the  general  population. 

In  a  recent  study  entitled  "The  Challenge 
to  The  V.A.  Health  System"  authored  by 
Donald  L.  Custls.  M.D..  former  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  V.A.  in  which  he  sUtes 
that  when  the  mandated  means  test  was 
last  applied,  "over  98  percent  of  the  non- 
service  connected  patlenU  were  indeed  in 
the  poverty  class".  Currently  one-half  of  all 
VA  health  care  systems  ou^iatlenta  and 
•two-thirds  of  all  inpatients  are  veterans 
with  non-aervice  connected  disabilities. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  all  care  for 
non-service  comieeted  veterans  is  contingent 
upon  space  and  resource  availability.  We,  as 
county  providers  "of  last  resort",  however. 
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art  seeing  an  increasing  number  of  indl- 
gei  kts  of  which  a  large  populatkm  are  home- 
lei  I  veterans,  and  upwitrds  of  70  pereent  of 
thiise  veterans  maolfast  ""T^^tng  oondl- 
tlflfis.  It  is  obvious  that  furthsr  budget  re- 
durtions  in  the  VA  will  rssult  in  further 
"d|implng"  of  indigent  vstsnns  on  an  al- 
rMdy  overloaded  county  heaMh  gystem. 

'"he  homelesi  in  8mi  rnadmo  suffer 
fnm  a  wide  array  ol  sevne  medloal  and 
mental  health  proUans.  Although  astl- 
m4tes  of  the  homelM«j:popttIstloa  in  flan 
Frfudsco  omaervatlTtily  nage  fRm  tjtt»  to 
4.fl|D0  individuals  (or  undsr  .06  pensnt  of 
thf  general  p<H>ulatlon).  the  homeless  ac- 
count for  at  least  7.7  peioent  of  the  admis- 
siiiis  to  San  Frandaco  Oeneral  Hospital. 
Many  of  these  patients  are  hoapitaUied 
multiple  times,  often  for  the  same  rdated 
diagnnels  A  survey  of  homeless  paUents  ad- 
m»ted  to  San  Frandaco  General  Hospital 
duHng  the  1st  quartw  of  1»8S  Indteated  68.4 
petoent  were  admitted  for  medleal  or  singl- 
cat  problons  and  41.8  pweent  weie  adDittted 
f  01  psychiatric  problems.  The  morbidity  of 
thi  health  problems  «(f  eettng  the  *"^™^^f 
is  fcnormous.  Based  on  the  survey  of  Inpa- 
tlflbts  at  SFGH,  a  mlnlmtmi  annwalltert  cost 
of  inpatient  care  for  bmneless  patients  in 
lOU  exceeded  $7,8MJ>00.  Despite  the  heavy 
utiiatlon  of  services  by  the  hotntieas  and 
thf  substantial  economic  toll  that  the 
homeless  place  on  local  healtb  daUvetrsys- 
teais,  there  are  serious  questtoos  as  to  how 
adMuate  the  medical  and  psychiatric  serv- 
ice available  to  this  population  are.  The 
stdking  proporticm  of  medleal  and  psyehiat- 
rio  admissions  for  problems  easily  tacated 
om  an  outpatient  basis  (celluUtus  ar  schlso- 
ptarenia,  for  example),  and  the  high  rates  of 
rented  admissions  for  similar  proUams, 
suggest  a  utilisation  pattern  for  a  syirtem 
thgt  may  be  ineffective.  A  pilot  progiam  of- 
fering some  clinical  care  in  the  shidtera  has 
reeently  begun  under  »  generous  grant  from 
Tl|e  Robert  Wood  Johnsen  Foundation  and 
Peir  Memorial  Trust,  and  Uie  Department  is 
nopv  woridng  doaely  with  sheltw  providers 
In  ithe  community  to  Rrovide  screening  and 
pifaiary  care  at  the  sh^ter  sites. 

I     cnauirT  ixoislativs  nrniAnvis 

Itecently  there  have  been  several  sttentpts 
to  Respond  to  the  homdess  cr|ris  dq  tht  piixt 
of  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Oimrniiient  OgpK'- 
atlons.  chaired  by  CangRssBlSn  Wetaai.  his 
retenUy  published  a' tn^irt  entitted  "^ilie 
Ftpena  Req>onse  To  "Hie  Homdesi  CHttT*. 

We  concur  with  ttii  committee  fh"««."g«' 
(1}  The  magnitude  of  hbmdieasDBis  to  Ik  n»- 
tlaial  emergency;  (3)  the  federal  r«iP9pse 
has  been  inadequate;  ittd  <9>  the  honteleas 
pobulation  has  become  inore  hftefogeneoiic 
anp  we  concur  with  the-^oinnilttve  i^veam- 
mgndatlons,  especially^    "^ 

(A)  The  President  ShOtildiaiiw.aift;ex;i^- 
tlve  order  to  all  fedeMI  departin^hts  iftii 
agencies,  declaring  homelesiaeaf  a  ^ttftiOai 
eiAergency  and  direddng  aU  fedenj  .bror 
gifms  to  expedite  uOSum  WWm^ 


in4«^>tt»er 


Ainerlcans  throu^  oi 
avidlable  means. 

(B)  The  Congress  shbuld'  st>pit}p| 
futids  for  shelter  demonstrinbh.'pra^ti^.df: 
feting  emergency  sh^U9&^foo4.  Qte^^^ 
care,  psychiatric  care  ni4''^i^iiapt|iynittc|t 
coiinaellng  for  indivldjbtf  i^jj^SUM. 

OrniTtienU  on 4{u^iJ(ino  viiiM   .-,,.,  . 

We  do  not  see  an  IneoMlstsnay  hetaeen 
having  the  federal  wwounent  take  :tbe 
leid  in  providing  aislrtenoe.spd-  seeking-  >o> 
lutlons,  and  having  the  Bflstmeantncfnl, 
long-term  reqwnse  Mac  provided  .afe.tlM 
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local  le 


!l  by  local  governments,  private  or- 
and  families. 
In  the  illssmtlng  views,  the  dlrec- 
Fsdeial  Interagency  Tuk  Force, 
noted  "refleets  an  emphasis  on 
y  Initiative  and  responsibility  in 
with  federal  technical  and  ma- 
We  In  San  FrandSoo  find 
Mmmonlty  initiative  and  seek  that 
with  federal  tedmlcal  and 


>/M/.l;,  'jii  tin  ■^ic'rntJn      v.^.i) 


terieii 


Hit  ISM— WelSB  "Homdeas  Emergency 
ftdlef  ifet  of  19BS":  We  camider  tUs  to  be  a 
modd  bpi  in  response  to  the  erlsb,  however, 
we  also  require  longer  term  methods  of  co- 
federal,  state,  and  local  resources 
those  iMsons  who,  by  virtue  of 
,  or  chronic  conditions  may  re- 
luum  of  services  on  a  long  term 
aging  veteran  populatfam  is  one 
of  a  group  that  may  require  more 
than  any  one  level  of  government 
can  pi 

"Veteran  Admbiistratlon 
Amendments  of  1985":  S-476— 
"VA  Health  i3»re  Pitogsams  im- 
it  Act  of  1988":  The  Cranston  bill 
Introdudes  pilot  programs  for  case  manage- 
ment aiid  research  in  providing  non-institu- 
tional care  to  promote  a  better  understand- 
ing of  t|>e  most  appropriate  mix  of  needed 

ar^  of  reaeaRh  InchxM  In 
bill  inv/olvat  VA-communlty 
and  co(veratlon.  The  goal  to 
lum  efforts  to  coordinate  and 
programs  for  the  aging  veter- 
an H^IthWmOar  programs  In  the  community 
at  largetln  a  fashion  which  will  benefit  both 
the  VA  Imd  the  community  is  most  compel- 
ling, btti  ve  need  to  include  all  veterans  in 
our  communities  and  serviee  patterns. 

Simlli^ly.  the  Murkowskl  bill  introduces 
piloting  programs  that  wfU  allow  imtyroved 
quality  pt  aervlcea.  mow  snproprlate  serv- 
ices, and  cost-effective  services  aimed  at  ob- 
viating the  need  for  tastltotional  care.  The 
cat<Ai  Is  ".  .  .  to  veterans  who  would  other- 
wise be  eligible  for  nursing  bmne  oare  .  .  .". 
BUgltalltty  evtteria  based  on  a  "priority" 
ayafecm.  and  with  a  b«MiMn  contingency  of 
apaee  ai  i^  raaauioe  cvaUaUltty  to*  a  jnlnge 
atl^.  -.',;..;•. ^ 

AsifOP  Ung  to  Dr.  Custls.  na^innaDy  thCi  VA 
I*  curre  itly  turning  away  30,000  yeterans  a 
mopth'  vho  We  weong  treiitnent.  (Pg.  3) 
Veterait  i  denied  kccess  to  VA  iliiedlcv'  care 
miist  eliber  seek  aite  to  budget  or  public 
health  lystaus,  or  teeelve  nO'Care  at  aU 
until  aiutr  deteriorattan  of  their  medleal 
eondtti«  a  brings  them  to  county  mnwgww'.y 
rooma, '  lElth -budget  cots  In  VA  hfealth  cere. 
Medical  e,  ^  Medlcpld;  the  states,  and  ulti- 
mately ^ej»un^t^  arCi^lWFc?*,*?',,^*  f*^ 
••  •;£  r;fi  ni  rar.D  riuiqsT 

anjtOW^OIIfr     +:--n-;--: 

It  jOf  M^dl^bie  «ad  Sap- 
lacgest  tatogr^ed  Qoip- 

iaystcm.  tt  lus.iBi  wtMp. 

growth  ih  t^nos  Of  mfla' 
tlon  ooiieeted  constant  dollars  tar  its' amnial 
medical  carcbndiet  fbr  Vbe  tiast  ten  years. 
Durtng:  thta:  desailB  vthere  was.;  kowever;  a 
mafked  Jntrsase  in'  pwluetlvity  and  eoc>io> 
nskriBs  weMr.  the  caste  of  care  <and  the 
biidgeti  ry  priccitka  accm  to  tadlcate  that 
we  musbioatiback  m  veterans  taalth  care 
upsnOlB ui'TUm  Is  aa  error  thatniay  be 
penny-1  Ise  and  dollar  foolWi.:  ^  ^ 
'''Wliag>inalng>mtoe"eetM  'to  to-^lntegfite 
and  000  rdluatenpftce  planning  activities  OB 
fedrt«I.l8taite,  antflobal  levels  to  seMt  ottt  Oo- 
eHeraU^e  an«4ost  effMUv»eeliitlC(is  nt^er 


"saffety  let. 


^Ehe^A 

i^'^*l 
'ft  DOra  of 


J'  iRnOKTJ'J   1- 
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than  further  reducing  a  fragmented,  over- 
loaded, and  Ineff Ident  non-system  of  care. 

Pilot  programs.  Joint  ventures,  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  private/public  collabora- 
tion acUviUes  need  to  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged throu^  funding  and  capital/in 
kind  sharing  Incentives.  Many  times  we  will 
find  pockets  of  expertise,  specialization, 
and.  yes.  even  duplication,  which  could  be 
shared  or,  where  there  is  duplication, 
reduce.  Each  level  of  govenment  needs  to 
Identify  liaison  persons  and  offices  with 
which  othen  can  network,  share  Informa- 
tion, and  plan  cooperative  activities,  Indud- 
Ing  private  sector  and  community  providers. 

The  leadership  needs  to  come  fran  all 
levels,  integrated  nationally,  and  priorites 
need  to  be  established  at  each  level.  There 
are  many  areas  where  collaboration  between 
the  VA.  Health  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion, state,  local,  and  community  groups 
could  be  developed,  and  demonstrated,  such 
as  Joint  coordination  of  existing  programs 
and  pooling  resources  to  develop  new  serv- 
ices. 

Issues  already  identified  include  quantifi- 
caUon  of  need,  flow  of  patlento  between  the 
VA  and  the  community,  clarification  of  the 
eligibility  of  veterans,  espedally  non-service 
connected  veterans  with  dlsabUlties,  the 
costs  of  indigent  care  and  elderly  Imposed 
tm  community  providers,  and  Integration  of 
planning  and  Information  systems  so  as  to 
assist  linkages  between  the  various  leveto 
and  systems. 

SOmiAaT  AXS  corclusioh 
The  Department  of  Public  Health  in  San 
Frandaco  to  taking  the  Initiative  and  offer- 
ing to  Join  with  the  VA.  the  federal  govern- 
ment, state  and  local  agendes,  and  commu- 
nity providers  to  develop  coordination  and 
linkages  between  service  systems  and  leveto 
of  government  for  meeting  our  constituents' 
needs  currently,  and  In  the  future.  The  evi- 
dence to  abundantly  clear  that  we  are  all  at- 
risk  In  thto  era  of  budgetary  defldts  and 
shrinking  resources.  We  are  all  struggling 
with  similar  problems,  such  as  demographic 
changes,  hii^er  costs  for  personnel  and 
technology,  increasing  caseloads,  and  dimin- 
ishing revenues. 

We  seek  to  overcome  the  barriers  to  co- 
ordinaUon  and  collaboration  between  the 
VA  and  local  providers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. At  risk  are  the  thousands  of  poor,  sick, 
disabled,  and  elderly  dtizens  who  continue 
to  flood  our  separate  health  care  systons. 
The  cristo  to  a  national  problem,  both  for 
the  veterans  and  the  poor,  and  only  by  shar- 
ing information,  expertise,  and  resources, 
can  we  hope  to  meet  the  growing  need. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  would 
ly*  to  thank  Congresswoman  Boxer,  Con- 
gressman. Edgar,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today,  and  we  hope  our  Input  will  in- 
spire further  federal  efforts  to  support  local 
initiatives.* 
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Tueadav.  June  25.  198S 
•  Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
stand  to  applaud  the  actions  of  the 
House.  Over  the  last  4  years,  Senator 
McClurx  and  myself  have  worked 
hard  and  long  to  fight  the  efforts  of 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  administration  to  sell  silver  from 
the  national  defense  stockpOe.  It 
wasn't  the  disposal  of  the  sUver  that 
was  bothersome:  it  was  the  method  of 
diqrasal. 

I  was  adamantly  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  sell  105  mil- 
lion troy  ounces  of  silver  currently 
held  in  the  stockpile  because  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  rationale  that 
silver  was  not  a  strategic  and  critical 
material.  In  late  1981.  the  General 
Services  Administration  [QSA]  put  to- 
gether a  method  to  dispose  the  silver 
that  consisted  of  an  auction,  held 
weekly,  with  1.25  million  ounces  of- 
fered each  week.  The  outcome  was  dis- 
astrous. 

Only  four  sales  were  ctnnpleted  to- 
taling about  2  million  ounces  out  of  5 
million  that  were  offered.  Three  of  the 
sale  offerings  were  rejected  because 
the  bids  were  too  low.  But  the  real 
impact  was  the  effect  the  weekly  of- 
ferings had  on  the  price  of  sflver. 

Silver  dropped.  How  much?  The 
price  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  before  the 
auctions  started  was  $12.  After  the 
first  offering  the  price  started  to  drop 
and  when  the  decision  was  made  to 
halt  the  weekly  auctions  because  of  a 
lack  of  qualified  bids,  the  price  of  an 
ounce  of  sUver  had  dropped  to  $8  an 
ounce.  The  Federal  Government  was 
displeased  because  they  were  unable 
to  get  a  good  price  for  the  silver,  but 
the  real  victims  became  the  hard  rock 
miners  across  the  Nation  and  in  my 
State  of  Idaho,  who  lost  their  Jobs. 

The  fight  started.  Senator  McClure 
and  myself  pulled  out  all  the  stops  and 
successfully  passed  an  amendment  in- 
cluded in  the  defense  im>propriations 
bill  that  brought  to  a  halt  the  sale  of 
sUver  from  the  stockpile.  While  we  re- 
alized the  rationale  behind  the  admin- 
istration's feelings  for  digposinc  the 
sUver,  we  could  not  agree  on  their 
method  of  dlsposaL  This  is  why  Sena- 
tor McClitre  and  mjmelf  have  intro- 
duced legislation  that  requires  that 
any  Silver  disposed  from  the  national 
defense  stodcpHe  be  done  by  the  mint- 
ing of  coins.  The  sOver  would  be  fabri- 
cated into  1-ounoe  silver  bullion  coins. 
The  revenue  would  go  buk  to  the  Fed- 
eral  Government  for  the  use  of  pur- 
chasing strategic  and  critical  materi- 
als. 

In  a  study  done  by  a  reputable  re- 
searcher, the  results  were  supportive 
of  our  legislation  to  mint  coins  from 
the  silver  held  in  the  national  defense 
stockpile.  The  study  included  a  survey 
that  asked  Americans  if  they  would  be 
interested  in  purchasing  an  American 
bullion  coin  priced  in  the  $16  range. 
Overwhelmingly,  the  American  public 
responded  with  enthusiasm  about  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  a  1  ounce 
coin  made  from  silver.  The  bottom  line 
is— the  demand  is  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  why,  I  am  ap- 
plauding the  acUon  that  the  House 
had  taken  here  today.  With  the  pas- 
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sage  of  H.R.  47  as  amended,  silver 
coins  will  be  minted  from  the  natimal 
defense  stockpile.  The  amendment  to 
HJl.  47  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  broad  authority  to  develop  a 
marketing  program  that  will  put  the 
silver  coin  in  the  hands  of  the  buyers 
that  want  the  coins  the  most— the  av- 
erage person  woridng  nine  to  five. 

Without  the  sumwrt  of  Mr.  Amnm- 
no,  the  subcommittee  chairman  on 
coinage.  Senator  McCLnas's  and  my 
efforts  would  have  been  that  much 
toug^r.  Mr.  Amnrnzio  graciously 
agreca  to  allow  the  Statue  of  Uberty 
bill  to  be  amended  to  include  the  silver 
coin  language.  This  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  the  primary  mineral  pro- 
ducers. It  takes  away  the  threat  of  an- 
other weekly  auction  that  would  dump 
silver  on  the  market  and  cause  irrecon- 
cilable harm  to  our  primary  metal  in- 
dustry. 

Again.  Mr.  l^>eaker.  I  stand  here 
today,  thanking  Mr.  Amnxnmo  for  his 
sssistance:  Senator  MoClusx  for  his 
assistance;  and  the  primary  metal  in- 
dustry for  their  perseverance  for  wait- 
ing so  long  for  a  silver  coin  legislation 
to  be  passed. 

The  long  haul  was  worth  it.  The  fact 
that  1  ounce  of  sUver  coins  wHl  be 
minted  from  the  national  defense 
stockpile  maiics  a  new  first.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  will  benefit  and  our 
primary  mineral  industry  can  breathe 
a  small  sigh  of  relief. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  I^>eaker.« 


JOHN  BONADELLE 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

orcALOomxiA 

m  TBE  HO0SI  OP  KXFKESEirrATIVSS 

Tue$day.  June  25,  2$85 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  4>eaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  focusing 
on  Mr.  John  Bonadelle.  one  of  ftes- 
no's  most  accomplished  dtfawns.  which 
appeared  in  the  Fresno  Bee  on  June 
16.  1985.  For  almost  40  years,  John 
Bonadelle  has  significantly  contribut- 
ed to  the  devel(^»nent  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  Ft«mo  community. 
Adopting  the  work  ethics  professed  by 
his  Swiss  immigrant  parents.  John  ti»« 
devoted  his  adult  life  providing  afford- 
able housing  for  Fresno's  ever-increas- 
ing population.  A  concerned  Calif  omi- 
an  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  local 
politics,  John  also  finds  time  to  raise 
Ankole  Watusl  cattle  and  exotic  birds. 
John  Bonadelle  is  truly  an  exceptional 
individtiaL 
The  article  follows: 


JOBH  BOMAOBIXB 

(By  Jim  Boren) 
"He  was  hto  own  worst  enemy  as  far  as  the 
public  was  concerned.  He  contributed  to  the 
negative  image.  He  was  a  little  pushy  and 
that  caused  him  problems."— Jtan  Logan, 
former  councilman. 
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Devdoper  John  Booailelle  recently  told 
•n  aequaintanee  about  an  encounter  be  had 
in  a  n«ano  store  with  a  voman  who  wanted 
to  know  if  be  was  truly  John  Booadelle. 

Tea.  BonadeUe  replied  graciously. 

Pnplezed.  the  woman  asked  him  again. 
Was  he  Me  John  Booadelle7  Tes.  he  said,  he 
was  the  John  BonadeUe. 

"WeU."  said  the  woman,  "you're  a  real  dis- 
appointment" 

BonadeUe  acknowledges  in  private  conver- 
satloas  that  people  often  are  surprised  to 
see  that  he  doeant  fit  the  rough-and-tumble 
Image  that  he  has  gained  over  the  yean. 

In  past  battles  with  elected  of  fidals,  pro- 
fessional planners  and  political  asemies, 
BonadeUe  has  developed  a  reputation  as  a 
nasty  street  fighter.  To  many  in  Fresno 
County,  his  image  is  bigger  than  life. 

But  in  a  face-to-faoe  meeting  with  Bona- 
deUe. he  appears  friendly  and  somewhat 
folksy,  one  of  the  San  Joaquin  VaUey's  good 
old  boys. 

He's  not  some  huge,  dgar-smoking  man 
who  made  his  mUlions  sl^  subdividing  the 
people's  land.  He's  a  short,  thin  man  with  a 
craggy  face  who  became  a  mllHonalre 
through  hard  work  and  buQdIng  affordable 
homes. 

Not  only  does  controversy  foUow  Bona- 
deUe around,  but  some  contend  that  Bona- 
deUe actually  seeks  it  out.  At  social  occa- 
sions, he  seems  to  relish  talking  about  the 
battles  he  has  had  over  the  years  and  how 
he  is  often  maligned  by  the  power  strticture 
and  Ftesno  Institutions. 

Almost  everyone  hss  a  John  BonadeUe 
ttUrrj.  Ftesno  City  CoUege  psychology  in- 
structor Kenneth  Hailstone  tells  about 
m«iftlng  the  legendary  developer  a  few  years 
ago  at  a  fund-raiser  for  Fresno  Councilman 
Chris  Petersen. 

Hallstonr  told  BonadeUe  that  he  invokes 
the  developer's  name  each  semester  when 
he  talks  with  his  students  about  the  hunger 
drive.  Some  people  flU  that  need  by  eating 
at  a  greasy  hamburger  stand.  whUe  others, 
su^  as  BonadeUe.  would  drive  some  dis- 
tance to  have  a  fancy  $ao  lunch,  according 
to  Hailstone. 

"I  asked  the  students  what  drive  is  operat- 
ing that  would  cause  BonadeUe  to  do  that.  I 
always  used  that  vignette  in  class  because 
BonadeUe  owns  this  town." 

But  Hailstone  said  that  when  he  met  Bon- 
adeUe. he  found  him  not  to  be  the  ogre  he 
expected,  but  actually  quite  dellghtf  uL 

"BonadeUe  told  me  he  loved  eattaig  in 
places  like  the  greasy  hamburger  stand  and 
then  he  went  on  to  defend  his  viewpoint.  He 
said  he  had  given  Jobs  to  people— their  first 
Jobs.  He  used  that  to  defend  the  non-union 
wages  he  pays  his  labor. 

"I  came  away  liking  him  a  Uttle  more  and 
also  came  away  knowing  once  agabi  that 
images  and  stories  about  people  never  seem 
to  pasp  the  complexity  of  people." 

BonadeUe  also  Is  unpredictable  and  seenu 
to  delight  in  conf  oimding  many  of  those  he 
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For  this  proiUe.  he  refused  a  formal  inter- 
view with  The  Bee.  dttng  the  newspaper's 
editorial  page  eritielsm  of  certain  of  his  de- 
velopment proposals  over  the  years. 

But  he  answered  a  few  questions  posed  in 
a  brief  telephone  conversation.  He  also  is 
quite  friendly  with  Bee  reporters  in  social 
situations  and  loves  to  talk  about  the  bat- 
tles he  has  had  with  the  newspaper. 

In  1968.  he  bought  part  of  the  now-de- 
funct Ftesno  Oulde  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  The  Bee.  In  a  statement  at  the 
time,  he  said  he  could  not  understand  why 
The  Bee  would  "advocate  a  gowdow  policy 
on  land  development." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bona4eUe  said  The  Bee  had  been  carrying 
on  a  oae-sided  battle  to  Intimidate  him,  but 
with  tqe  purchase  of  the  paper,  he  said  he 
to  "meet  and  defeat  each  Bee 
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;h  friendly.  BonadeUe  remained 
last  week  about  not  sitting  down 
iterview. 

"Whi  would  I  now  want  to  talk  with  you 
people?f'  BonadeUe  asked  a  Bee  reporter. 
"Tou'v*  already  cut  my  heart  out  and  put  it 
on  the  isble.  Now  you  want  to  kick  it  off  the 
table. "  I 

BonafeUe's  provocative  statements  gener- 
ally sMiu  to  be  made  for  dramatic  effect. 

Desp|«  a  somewhat  negative  pubUc 
image,  BonadeUe  is  a  generous  man,  accord- 
ing to,  former  Fresno  K  Councilman  Jim 
Logan,  who  worked  for  the  developer  for 
sevenykars. 

"Wh«i  I  quit,  he  paid  me  a  fuU  year's 
salary.t  Logan  said.  "He  treats  people  very 
weU  antl  they  have  a  tremendous  loyalty  to 
him.  I  have  nothing  bad  to  say  about  that 


Because  of  his  pubUc  image,  Logan  said, 
people  who  don't  know  him  tend  not  to  Uke 
him.     I 

"He  was  his  own  worst  enemy  as  far  as  the 
pubUc  ^ns  concerned,"  said  Logan,  who  now 
represeiits  developers  before  public  bodies. 
"He  omtributed  to  the  negative  image.  He 
was  a  lf;tle  pushy  and  that  caused  him  prob^ 
lems.  But  once  bis  projects  were  completed, 
they  were  exceUent  and  everyone  was 
pleased." 

Logan  said  BonadeUe  has  meUowed  in 
recent  years  and  now  realizes  that  pubUc  re- 
lations Is  important. 

"As  Ids  kids  have  grown  up  and  as  his 
grandcl  lUdren  have  come  along,  he  has  defi- 
nitely I  leUowed,"  Logan  said. 

PubUc  relations  consultant  Paul  Winter, 
who  h^  known  BonadeUe  for  more  than  35 
years,  iaid  he  has  never  seen  a  better  father 
thanBbnadeUe. 

"Thraughout  the  time  Karen,  Paula  and 
John  J^.  were  growing  up,  he  made  it  clear 
that  Ukey  were  an  important  part  of  his 
life,"  winter  said.  "He  would  show  them 
land  h*  was  developing  and  the  projects  he 
was  cmtemplating.  He  let  his  kids  share  the 
vision.'t 

Although  BonadeUe  goes  to  the  office 
most  dkys  and  is  involved  in  various  devel- 
<Hmienl  projects,  he  says  he  is  retired.  The 
business  is  run  by  Bob  McCaffKy,  who  is 
married  to  his  daughter  Kansn;  Jerry 
DeToupg,  who  is  married  to  his  daughter 
Paula;  gnd  his  son.  John  Jr. 

"I  d«n't  work."  BonadeUe  said.  "This  is 
pleasuie.  This  is  fun." 

He  flUd  McCaffrey.  DeToung  and  John 
BonadtUe  Jr.  are  equals  In  the  business. 

"7  do  everything  that  I  can  not  to  make  a 
dedsic^"  the  67-year-old  developer  said 
duringi  a  brief  telephone  conversation.  "I 
give  tltem  their  space.  They're  honest,  fair 
and  sticere.  They're  trying  to  do  their 
best"  , 

BonateUe  constantly  calls  himself  a 
"comnfon  man"  who  Just  wants  to  help 
"comnion  people"  by  building  homes  they 
can  afford  and  putting  people  to  work  to 
buJld  t|iose  homes. 

He  Ifas  buUt  about  10,000  homes  In  the 
Fresna  area,  according  to  one  estimate,  and 
his  traoonaric  has  been  to  buUd  homes  that 
would  |M  financially  avaUable  in  the  great- 
est nuikiber  of  famOles. 

BonadeUe  said  he  never  wanted  to  be  rich. 

"It  Jiist  sort  of  happened,"  he  said.  "If  I 
had  taUvirmy  life  over  again.  I  would  play 
more  i  od  work  less." 


As  he  has  begun  moving  away  from  his 
business  dealings,  he  has  been  spending 
more  time  at  his  cattle  and  exotic  bird  farm 
west  of  the  Fresno  city  limits.  He  has  im- 
ported Anko)e  Watusi  cattle,  an  ancient  Af- 
rican breed  <tf  the  longest-horn  cattle  in  the 
world.  I 

But  one  wanders  if  BonadeUe  would  be  ca- 
pable of  tnU^  slowing  down. 

He  has  beemlngly  tmending  energy. 
Winter,  BonkdeUe's  former  pubUc  relations 
and  advertisng  adviser,  said  the  developer  is 
up  by  5  ajn.|and  has  a  fuU  day's  work  done 
by  the  time  l|e  hits  the  office. 

tnds  much  of  the  day  on  the 
rinter  said.  "He  is  one  of  the 
people  I've  ever  known  at  get- 

>lished  on  the  telephone." 

BonadeUe's  father  was  the 

led  the  woric  ethic  in  him.  The 

U  wss  to  characterise  Bona- 

(e  began  on  a  Tulare  County 


"Then  he  i 
telephone,' 
most  ef f icien 
ting  work  I 

Winter 
one  who  I 
hard  work 
deUe's  Uter  I 
dairy  farm. 

His  parentA,  John  B.  and  Clementine  Bon- 
adeUe, Immfcrants  from  Switzerland,  pur- 
chased the  farm  about  1913,  four  years 
before  theirs  son  was  bom.  BonadeUe  (he 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  when  he 
began  buUdpg  houses)  quit  school  in  the 
seventh  gra^e  to  work  fuU  time  on  the  farm. 

As  a  yotmg  man.  he  also  tried  prizefight- 
ing, althougi  he  never  made  the  prof  ession- 
al  ratings. 

BonadeUe  came  to  Fresno  in  1M7  and 
began  life  Here  as  a  laborer.  He  married 
PauUne  ClaricetU  in  1953. 

BonadeUe's  career  as  a  buUder  and  devel- 
oper began  [to  bloom  during  the  growth 
spurt  of  mepopoUtan  Fresno  In  the  1950s 
and  early  l^MOs.  He  joined  with  buUders 
Spalding  O^  and  Richard  O.  Wathen  of 
Headliner  Hpmes  in  developing  tract-home 
subdivisions  In  the  early  19508. 

Later,  he  Started  his  own  home-buUdlng 
firm  and  bbUt  thousands  of  moderately 
priced  tract  [homes  in  north  Fresno  snd  in 
Clovis.  I 

"John  would  take  every  penny  he  had  and 
shoot  it  on  ihe  next  tract."  a  BonadeUe  as- 
sociate oncejsald  of  the  developer.  "Most  of 
us  would  want  to  save  some,  but  he  never 
doubted  for  la  minute  the  market  would  be 
good.  He  n^er  doubted  there  would  be 
money."       I 

A  former  BonadeUe  employee  said  the  de- 
veloper nevor  forgets  those  he  thinks  have 
wronged  him.  He  recalls  the  feud  that  Bona- 
deUe had  w(th  former  Madera  County  Su- 
pervisor Jac^  W.  Schmltz  over  development 
of  rural  land 

The  battle  between  Schmitz  and  Bona- 
deUe erupted  into  open  argument  some 
years  ago  at  the  Fresno  Convention  Center 
after  the  tifo  had  begun  a  sort  of  teasing 
banter  that  ended  with  the  threat  of  a 
recaU  movement  by  BonadeUe  against  the 
supervisor. 

A  year  l»ter,  a  recaU  movement  was 
begun,  but  there  was  never  any  soUd  evi- 
dence that  I  BonadeUe  was  involved.  The 
recaU  faUed  by  a  6-1  ratio.  But  finally  in 
1978  BonadeUe  got  some  semblancf  of  re- 
venge. 

"He  remembered  those  battles  with 
Schmitz  an(^  he  sure  had  a  smUe  on  his  face 
when  J.  Ootdon  Kennedy  defeated  Schmitz 
by  a  mere  3  3  votes,"  the  former  employee 
said  last  we<  k. 

BonadeUe's  reputation  as  a 
behind-the-i  cenes  poUtlcal  player  began  to 
dominate  Va^  headlines  after  Fresno  County 
Planning  Cdmmissioner  Heyward  Moore  Jr. 
charged  thi  b  the  majority  of  the  Board  of 
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Supervisors  was  controUed  by  BonadeUe. 
The  majority  of  the  board  then  fired  Moore. 

Moore  went  to  court  and  although  Bona- 
deUe was  not  a  party  to  the  suit  his  name 
dominated  both  the  trial  and  the  Superior 
Court  ruling  that  reinsUted  Moore. 

The  late  Superior  Court  Judge  Matt  Gold- 
stein, in  a  70-page  ruling  at  the  time,  de- 
scribed BonadeUe  as  a  "highly  intelligent 
knowledgeable  and  successful  buUder  and 
real  estate  developer"  who  was  "above  aU.  a 
formidable  adversary  to  those  who  blocked 
or  stood"  in  his  way. 

"BonadeUe  also  practiced  tectmiques  in 
achieving  his  ends,  which  varied  according 
to  his  purpose  or  the  individual  whose  as- 
sistance and  support  he  sought"  the  Judge 
said.  "With  regard  to  elected  officials,  he 
made  himself  useful  to  those  whose  official 
actions  were  helpful  to  him.  He  relentlessly 
turned  his  wrath  on  those  who  opposed 
him. 

"He  was  a  generous  purchaser  of  tickets  to 
money-raising  gatherings  in  the  support  of 
the  election  of  board  members  who  voted  fa- 
vorably on  his  requests.  He  also  did  favors 
for  those  helpful  to  him." 

Through  the  years.  BonadeUe's  poUUcal 
reputation  continued  to  increase. 

"Joim  BonadeUe  is  from  the  old  hardbaU 
school  of  poUtics,"  said  a  former  Fresno 
cotincU  member,  who  spoke  only  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  not  be  identified.  "He  is  vin- 
dictive, carries  a  grudge  and  Uves  by  the 
motto  of  rewarding  friends  and  punishing 
enemies." 

The  former  councU  member  said  Bona- 
deUe uses  aU  channels  open  to  him  when 
bringing  a  project  to  the  city. 

"He  would  negotiate  with  the  staff  and 
get  the  best  deal  possible,"  the  former  coun- 
cU meml)er  said.  "Then  he  would  try  for  an- 
other bite  of  the  apple  by  going  to  the  coun- 
cU and  using  his  poUtical  influence  to  get  a 
better  deal." 

Two  poUticians  that  have  had  recent 
pubUc  battles  with  BonadeUe  are  Clovis 
Mayor  Peggy  Bos  and  former  Fresno 
County  Supervisor  Jeff  Reich.  Bos  and  Bon- 
adeUe tangled  over  a  70-acre  subdivision  in 
Clovis. 

After  being  asked  for  her  lyeessment  of 
BonadeUe,  Bos  gave  the  foUowing  descrip- 
tion: 

"He  is  a  persuasive,  energetic  individual 
who  maintains  a  network  of  loyalty  from 
major  decisionmakers  of  this  area.  The  loy- 
alty is  based  on  his  generous,  social  person- 
aUty  and  his  significant  financial  contribu- 
tions. 

"He  Is  a  coercive  gentleman." 

Reich  would  not  return  The  Bee's  phone 
calls  on  the  subject,  but  diuing  a  Local 
Agency  Formation  Commission  meeting  in 
1983,  his  feud  with  BonadeUe  erupted  pub- 
Ucly.  Reich  caUed  the  developer  a  "grand 
master  at  poUtical  manipulation  and  propa- 
ganda." 

Councilman  Chris  Petersen,  who  is  in  his 
first  term,  said  BotuuleUe  has  almost  legend- 
ary status  around  City  HalL  But  BonadeUe 
has  no^  used  his  standing  to  pressure  him, 
the  councilman  said. 

"He  has  contributed  to  me.  but  he  has 
never  approached  me  [for  favors],"  Peter- 
sen said.  "Most  of  what  he  proposes  these 
days  seems  to  be  pretty  standard  stuff." 

Petersen  said  he  was  surprised  at  his  first 
meeting  with  BonadeUe. 

"When  you  meet  him  face  to  face,  he 
loolLs  lUie  everybody's  grandfather."* 
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PROTECTINO  AIR  TRAVELERS 

HON.  HENRYJ.  NOWAK 

OP  nw  TOBK 
»  TBI  HOVgl  or  UPRS8XRTATITB 

Tue$dav.  June  2S.  1985 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  dvfl- 
ized  human  belngi  ahate  grief  and 
anger  in  the  wake  of  inddmU  like  the 
hljaddng  of  TWA  flight  847  and  the 
Air  India  Jumbo  Jet  ezploalon  over  the 
Atlantic. 

Those  feelings  are  heightened,  of 
course,  when  one's  friends  and  nel^- 
bors  are  involved  in  such  tragic  events. 
That  is  the  case  for  the  Buffalo.  NY. 
area,  which  rejoiced  last  week  when 
three  of  the  hostages  released  from 
TWA  flight  847— Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Mazurowaki  and  their  daughter,  Melis- 
sa—returned safely  to  their  suburban 
Lancaster.  NY.  home. 

This  week,  the  Buffalo  area  grieved 
at  the  news  that  seven  western  New 
Yoribers,  including  Dr.  Ruth  Aslr- 
wathan  and  her  two  daughters  from 
Cheektowaga.  NY,  were  among  the 
329  persons  who  perished  on  the  Air 
India  Jet 

These  violent  incidents,  inrinriing 
the  explosion  at  the  Tol^o  airport, 
point  up  the  need  for  enactment  of 
legislation  the  House  passed  last  week 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation to  assess  security  at  all  foreign 
airports  used  by  TUB.  carriers  and  by 
foreign  carriers  serving  UJ3.  airports. 
The  legislation  further  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  then  notify  appropri- 
ate foreign  authorities  of  any  deficien- 
cies in  airport  security  with  recom- 
mendations for  Improvement 

If  the  improvements  were  not  made 
within  120  days,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  post  notification  of  the 
deficiency  at  all  UJ3.  airports  and  to 
notify  all  passengers  purchasing  tldt- 
ets  for  the  foreign  airports.  The  blU 
would  allow  the  Secretary  to  revoke 
the  operating  authority  of  any  carrier 
to  provide  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  deficient  airport 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hunumly  ImiMasi- 
ble  to  protect  totally  against  Irration- 
al, unpredictable  terrorist  strikes 
against  airports  and  dvUlan  alt«avt 
However,  the  House-passed  legislation 
would  be  an  Important  step  toward  in- 
suring we  are  trying  to  do 
humanly  possibles 


SPECIAL  TRIBUTE 


HON.  ELWOOD  HULIS 

ornDiAMA 

iH  THI  Bonsc  or  BBPBasBreATivas 

Tuesday,  June  2S,  1885 

•  Mr.  Hn.T.TS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  special  tribute  today  to  the 
24  athletes  from  Kokomo  High  School 
who,  within  10  days  of  each  other,  won 
two  Indiana  State  championships  in 
golf  and  baseball. 
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Their  accomplishments  have 
brought  excitement  and  pride  to  my 
hometown  and  served  to  cement  the 
very  special  union  of  the  city's  two 
public  high  schools  into  one  great 
Kok<»no  High  SchooL 

On  June  13,  the  WUdkat  golf  team, 
led  by  Head  Coach  John  Bingaman 
and  Assistant  Coach  Dave  Pettay,  UxA. 
the  State  title  by  four  strokes  over  Lar 
fayette  Jefferson.  Ki^uMno  led  by  8 
shots  going  into  the  final  day's  18 
holes  when  Lafayette's  two  top  golfers 
each  burned  the  front  9  with  identical 
par36's. 

The  result  was  a  lO^hot  turnaround 
and  Kokomo  trailed  by  2  going  Into 
the  last  9  holes.  But,  with  senior  John 
Andrews  leading  the  way,  the  Kats 
rallied  to  win.  giving  Kokomo  its  first 
golf  title  since  1958. 

The  title  was  emedally  sweet  for 
John  Andrews  and  J<«i  Ousley  who,  as 
members  of  the  former  Kokomo 
Haworth  golf  team,  finished  fourth, 
second,  and  third  in  the  State  the  pre- 
vious 3  years.  Other  members  of  the 
State  tlUe  team  included  Jeff  Ousley, 
Anthony  Andrews,  and  Chris  William- 
son. 

The  KH8  baseball  team,  led  by 
Coach  Mike  Smith  and  Assistant 
CharUe  Hall,  make  it  two  Utles  in  a 
week  and  a  half  last  Saturday  by  cap- 
ping a  29-4  season  with  a  6  to  2  win 
over  South  Bend  Washington  in  the 
title  game. 

Kokomo  won  its  last  15  games  of  the 
season— a  streak  which  I  know  every 
suffering  Cub  fan  these  days  wishes 
on  the  Boys  of  Wrigley  Field. 

A  great  pitcher  by  the  name  of  Troy 
Solinas  won  the  "»mifin>i  game 
against  Whiteland  Friday  night  strik- 
ing out  a  record  15  batters  on  the  way 
to  an  8  to  2  win.  Troy  cnnpiled  an 
amanlng  IfM)  record  this  year,  striking 
out  110  In  76  innings  and  posting  a 
1.11  ERA.  He  wasnt  bad  at  the  plate 
either,  batting  better  than  .400. 

Jeff  Shrodi  pitched  the  champim- 
ship  game  and  his  win  was  extra  spe- 
cial. Both  of  his  older  brothers  played 
basebaU  for  Haworth  in  1970  and  1978 
when  the  team  reached  the  State 
finals  only  to  lose.  Little  brother  now 
has  family  bragging  rights. 

Besides  Troy  and  Jeff,  other  mon- 
of  the  championship  baseball 
bMduded  Don  Imbus,  Jeff  Behny, 
Andy^Weir,  Shawn  Mayfield,  Tim 
Markus,  \fhris  Sayers,  Blake  Burgan. 
Rem  Laaetiki,  Rldt  Stiner,  Mike  Ren- 
naker.  Ken.  Shipley,  Dennis  Keller, 
Greg  Johnson.  Brian  Newbum.  Dean 
Reynolds,  Kevin  Snyder  and  Jay 
Priest 

The  two  State  championships  are 
more  than  Just  an  athletic  milestone 
for  Kokomo. 

The  consolidation  of  Kokomo  and 
Haworth  high  schools  last  year  was  a 
traumatic  experience  for  many  people. 
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Both  aehoola  had  built  proud  tradl- 
tloos  mnd  the  croastovn  riv^ry  blos- 
somed u  the  yeats  went  by.  FtniOly, 
however,  economics  mandated  a  union 
of  the  two  schools— a  marriage  that 
has  taken  some  time  to  work. 

19M's  champkmshlp  seastms.  forced 
in  the  name  of  Kokomo  High  School, 
were  built  larg^  on  the  omtributions 
from  athletes  who  began  their  eduea- 
titm  and  athletic  careers  at  Haworth. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Athletic  Di- 
rector Ron  Baiah.  the  two  outstanding 
programs  were  successfully  assimilated 
with  outstanding  results. 

The  bonds  these  young  m«m  have 
formed  throuiAi  their  athletic  achieve- 
ments have  helped  to  make  Kokomo 
and  Haworth  one.  My  congratulations 
to  them  and  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful f uture.« 


IMPACT  AID  AMENDBOarrS  OF 
1985 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 


orvmioiiT 

m  THB  Housa  or  bbprxsditativxs 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President 
which  would  amend  the  Impact  Aid 
Program.  Public  Law  81-874.  This  bill 
removes  provisions  of  the  program 
statute  which  authorize  payments  on 
behalf  of  "b"  children,  including  pay- 
ments under  section  3(dK2KB)  to 
school  districts  in  which  at  least  half 
of  the  children  are  f eder^ly  connect- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  contin- 
ues the  dear  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  directly  affected  by 
the  presence  of  Federal  installations 
or  Federal  property  which  serve  as 
places  of  residence  for  families  with 
school-age  children.  This  legislation, 
however,  would  effectively  direct  Fed- 
eral payments  to  those  districts  in  the 
country  which  truly  are  burdened  by  a 
.significant  Federal  presence— "a"  dis- 
tricts. 

This  legislation  would,  in  fact,  imple- 
ment policy  approved  by  the  Congress 
under  the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act.  It  was  the  decision  of  Congress 
that  "b"  payments  would  be  phased 
out  by  fiscal  year  1984  but,  as  is  often 
the  case,  last  year  we  reversed  that  de- 
cision by  simply  reauthorizing  the 
Impact  Aid  Program  for  another  5 
years  with  no  significant  changes. 

In  addition  to  eliminating  the  au- 
thorization for  "b"  payments,  these 
amendments  would  redefine  full  enti- 
tlement, the  maylmiim  payment  al- 
lowed under  the  law,  for  children  who 
reside  in  federally  subsidized,  low-rent 
housing  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  to  be  15  percent  of 
the  amount  determined  under  calcula- 


policy 
prop] 
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tions  currently  mandated  in  Public 
Law  81-874.  This  change  would  make 
paymeiits  of  funds  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren living  in  such  housing  more  com- 
mensurate with  the  burden  they  rep- 
resent and  would  also  reflect  the 
lopted  by  the  Ocmgress  In  ap- 
l^tion  language  in  recent  years. 

biU  would  also  make  changes 
preliminary  pasmienta  to  all 
This  would  make  program 
itlon  more  efficient  by  re- 

the  frequency  and  amounts  of 
overiMDnnents.  while  ensuring  that  dis- 
tricts would  continue  to  receive  fimds 
early  in  each  school  year.  Also,  this< 
legislation  replaces  the  tiered  payment 
schedule  set  forth  in  current  law  with 
a  simple  formula  for  making  payments 
on  bel^  of  "a"  children,  and  it  raises 
the  th|eshold  of  eligibility  for  the  Dis- 
aster 4a»l»tance  Program  to  $10,000  or 
5  percent  of  prior  year  operating  ex- 
penditures, whichever  is  less. 

Mr.  [Hiairman.  the  legislation  I  am 
introdi  tdng  today  not  only  targets  lim- 
ited F  deral  moneys  to  those  districts 
most  deserving  of  Federal  assistance, 
but  it  recommends  several  changes  to 
make  the  Impact  Aid  Program  more 
efficeiit.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  with  me  in  sponsoring 
this  legislation.* 
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CARE  OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PUIIIS I LVAHIA 
HOUSE  or  RKPBCSDfTATIVXS 

Tuetday.  June  25. 1985 

lEDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
coeponaor  of  the  Child  Care 
^unities  for  Families  Act  of  1985 
iced  in  the  House  today,  I  am 
~  to  bring  to  your  attention  this 
»hensive    package    which    at- 
to  improve  both  the  quantity 
ity  of  child  care  in  America.  It 
^ratlve  that  we  move  this  legisla- 
>ugh  the  House  as  quickly  as 
in  order  to  alleviate  the  ever- 
Increasing  child  care  problem. 

Dembgraphlc  changes  over  the  past 
several  decades  have  made  child  care  a 
despemte  problem  for  many  American 
f  amilias.  Approximately  47  percent  of 
women  with  children  under  the  age  of 
1  are  forking,  yet  there  has  been  lim- 
ited nsponse  to  the  drastically  in- 
crease need  for  child  care.  The  prob- 
lem wll  only  continue  to  grow  as  more 
womei  I  Join  the  labor  force  and  will  be 
intensfled  by  the  predicted  baby 
boom  >f  the  1990's.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
take  4ctlon  to  alleviate  this  national 
crisis. 

Todgy,  many  women  work  out  of 
economic  necessity  and  turn  to  child 
care  as  one  of  the  few  viable  options. 
Howeifer,  these  women  encounter  a  se- 
verely: limited  supply  of  acceptable 
servicte  since  they  are  often  over- 
bookef,  expensive,  and  poor  in  quality. 


Therefore.  | 
live  below 
their  child 
eral  Oove 
local  eff  or 
ity,   affordfbiUty, 
child  care  services. 

Our  biU  Is  both  comprehensive  and 
f  arsighted.  The  provisions  are  aimed 
at  five  m^Jor  areas:  Increasing  the 
supply  of  dhlld  care,  upgrading  State 
child  care  standards,  expanding  pri- 
vate sectoi*  initiatives,  training  child 
care  persofmel.  and  providing  child 
care  servlcclB  for  Q>ecial  groups. 

We  propose  the  following: 

Increasint  the  social  services  block 
grant,  with  $300  million  set  aside  spe- 
cifically for  child  care  services. 

Matching  State  initiatives  to  fimd 
demonstration  programs  in  local 
school  districts  extending  chQd  care 
services  to  preschool  aged  children. 

Offering  [incentive  grants  to  States 
to  help  improve  their  child  care  regu- 
latory and  monitoring  ssrstems. 

Providing  a  50-percent  Federal 
match  for^any  contributions  from  a 
for-profit  business  to  a  community 
child  care  fimd. 

Expandlik  assistance  to  States  for 
training  pioviders,  licensing  and  en- 
forcement 'offldalB,  and  parents  in 
child  development  and  child  abuse 
prevention] 

Establishing  a  $1.5  million  scholar- 
ship fund  tp  encourge  more  child  care 
providers  to  seek  the  child  develop- 
ment association  credential  [CDAl. 

Authorizmg  grants  to  expand  pro- 
grams prei  aring  students  for  careers 
in  early  ctOdhood  education  and  de- 
velopment. 

Sending  |unds  to  States  to  train  pro- 
viders and!  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  faihily  day  care  homes. 

Establishing  a  grant  program  subsi- 
dizing chil4  care  for  low-income,  first- 
generation  college  students. 

Offering  |  grants  to  establish,  on  a 
sliding-fee  scale,  in-home  and  out-of- 
home  respite  care  for  families  with  t 
disabled  and  chronically  111  childi-en.       ^ 

Providing  assistance   to   non-profit 

organizations  in  estab- 

nurseries  where  families 

ly  bring  their  children 

lergency  or  crisis  in  order 

)use. 

programs  to  encourage 
comprehensive  service 
luding  health  c&re  services, 
family  counseling,  parenting  educa- 
tion, academic  counseling,  and  employ- 
ment counaeling  and  placement. 

The  provisions  of  the  Child  Care  Op- 
portimltiesj  for  Families  Act  of  1985 
have  been  carefully  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  both  children  and  par- 
ents. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
this  important  piece  of  legislation  and 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  bilL« 
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DR.  AND  MRS.  BCAX  STEIN  CELE- 
BRATE THEIR  50TH  WEDDING 
ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  garyITackerman 

OPaSWTOBK 

uf  THs  HOTJsi  or  aaraasBiiTATzvas 

Tuesday.  June  25. 1985 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
congratulate  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Stein 
of  Jamaica  Estates,  NT,  on  the  Joyous 
occasion  of  their  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary, which  will  be  celebrated  on 
June  29,  1985. 

The  Steins  have  been  active  and 
dedicated  members  of  the  Queens 
County  community  for  many  years. 
Their  contributions  to  both  civic  and 
professiomd  organizations  have  helped 
better  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Borough. 

Dr.  Stein's  dedication  to  others  goes 
back  to  World  War  n,  when  he  served 
our  coimtry  as  a  captain  In  th»n.S. 
Army  Medical  Corp.  He  has  been 
caring  for  his  neighbors  as  a  thought- 
ful and  compassionate  member  of  the 
medical  community  ever  since.  Max 
has  been  Chief  of  Medical  Services  at 
several  Army  hospitals,  is  the  former 
director  of  the  Medical  Group  (A  Cen- 
tral Brooklyn  and  was  a  Ixwrd  member 
of  the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  New 
>^  York  City.  Dr.  Stein  is  currently  At- 
4  tending  Emeritus  in  Medicine  at 
Brookdale  Hospital  in  Brooklyn. 

Bertha  Stein  is  a  25  year  member  of 
the  Queens  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee. She  was  the  first  woman  presi- 
dent of  a  democratic  club  in  Queens, 
the  Independence  Democratic  Club. 
Mrs.  Stein  is  the  president  of  the 
Hollis  Chapter  of  the  National  CouncU 
of  Jewish  Women,  and  is  a  trustee  of 
the  Junior  League  of  Brookdale  Hospi- 
tal. 

Their  50th  wedding  anniversary  is 
an  event  that  will  be  cherished  by  the 
entire  community,  but  especially  by 
their  sons  Jeffrey,  Ethan,  and  Mat- 
thew, and  their  many  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stein 
have  meant  so  much  to  others,  as  they 
have  worked  to  make  Queens  an  even 
better  place  to  live. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  XJ£.  House  of  Representatives  to 
Join  me  in  congratulating  the  Steins 
on  their  many  contributions  and  to 
celebrate  their  50th  wedding  anniver- 
sary .• 


SAVING    OUR    COUNTRY    FROM 
DEPICITS-ORBGON  ESSAY 

CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

OPOKXGOH 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  25,  1985 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  colleagues'  attention 
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to  an  essay  written  by  a  young  man  in 
Oregon  which  sends  a  strong  message 
to  all  of  us  about  the  serious  threat  of 
the  deficit  to  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

David  Scheer,  a  college  student  in 
Portland.  OR.  submitted  the  essay  for 
a  contest  ^wnsored  by  the  Oregon  and 
National  League  of  Savings  Institu- 
tions. Students  statewide  entered 
esnys  for  the  contest  theme  "How 
Federal  deficit  mending  aff  ecU  your 
country  and  your  future." 

I  commend  the  Oregon  League  for 
encouraging  young  people  to  thtwir 
about  the  consequences  of  the  deficit 
and  to  put  those  thoughts  in  writing 
to  be  shared  with  others. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wfll  take 
note  of  David's  essay.  It  shows  that 
the  deficit  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  rhet- 
oric for  politicians  and  front  page 
news.  It's  a  matter  that  affects  the, 
quality  of  life  and  economic  opportu^ 
nlty  of  future  genmtlims  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  congratulate  David  Scheer  for  a 

Job  well  done  and  ask  that  his  winning 

composition  be  reprinted  here. 

SATtRo  Oum  Covimrr  FkOM  Dificr 

DRSiiiBina 

(By  David  Scheer) 

I  liave  an  uncle  who  it  terrible  with  invest- 
ments. He  keeps  puttinc  money  into  oooip»- 
nlea  that  give  Uttle.  or  nothing  in  return. 
There  is  one  ooipoq|tion  in  partlcnlar  which 
he  kbaohitely  loves.  Quite  frankly,  they've 
got  him  so  snowed  that  lie'a  actually  with- 
drawing money  from  good  stocks  ao  he  can 
put  more  into  their'a.  What  profit  is  he 
making  from  the  deal?  Abaolutely  none!  In 
fact,  he's  going  ao  deq>ly  Into  debt  that 
some  people  think  hell  never  recover.  But 
that's  hii  problem  not.  oun.  Ri^tr  Wrong, 
you  aee,  the  money  he's  investing  is  coming 
out  of  our  poduts. 

The  uncle's  name  is  Sam;  the  dei>t  be  ia 
buflding  is  called  the  National  Budget  Defi- 
cit, and  the  money  being  wasted  is  our  tax 
doUaiB.  How  dangerous  is  this  deficit?  Ac- 
cording to  Senator  Barry  Ooldwater  (R- 
Arls.),  it  is  a  threat  "far  more  destructive 
than  anything  the  SovleU  can  throw  at 
us."  >  And  thla  threat  wlU  grow  an  average 
of  $204  Ullloo  a  year  for  the  next  five  yean. 
Thia,  aooording  to  tlie  CoogrcMlonal  Budget 
Office,  wai  result  in  a  "total  Edition  to  the 
National  debt  of  more  than  $1  trillion  by 
1989." » 

Of  the  many  problems  created  by  the  defi- 
cit, none  have  been  more  widely  discussed  In 
the  recent  yean  than  the  connectioD  be- 
tween the  deficit  and  interest  rates.  As  the 
deficit  grows,  it  puUs  UJB.  intoest  rates  up 
with  it,  attracting  foreign  funds  and 
strengthening  the  exchange  rate  for  the 
dollar.  Since  1980  the  dollar  has  grown  7S% 
stronger  "on  a  trade  weighted  basts  against 
the  currencies  of  10  major  VA  trading  part- 
ners." An  over  strong  dollar  raises  the  price 
of  American  goods,  '"■"ng  them  unattrac- 
tive in  oompariaon  to  foreign  products.* 

The  result  of  such  price  differences  is  that 
foreign  products  are  out-selling  VA.  goods 
creating  whst  U  known  as  a  trade  deficit. 
This  trade  deficit  Is  "ciurenUy  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  around  $130  billion."  *  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  trade  deficit  has  al- 
ready coat  the  American  public  two  minion 
Jobs  since  1980  alone.* 
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Another  way  in  whid>  the  budget  defldt 
is  ptrtsonlng  our  eoonomy  is  by  dwindling 
away  the  lendiag  supply  previously  avaO- 
sbls  to  hnatneases  sod  eooMmers.  "Stnply 
put,  when  the  Treasury  bonows  more.  leas 
is  left  fOr  othen."*  Aocardtnc  to  ^rtntvr 
Robert  Dole  wc  are  slready  "payliw  IM  Ml- 
lioo  OeXian  Just  in  tnterest  on  the  d^t."  * 
The  resalttnc  losi  of  Jobs  cawed  by  the 
above  factors  reduce  our  ooontrtes  tax  re- 
Bouroes.  thereby  feeding  the  deficit  and  gen- 
erating a  catch  a. 

Still  further  dsmsgr  is  being  done  to  our 
country  by  the  budget  cuts  being  made  in 
response  to  the  defldt. 

The  Budget  Director  has  proposed  reduc- 
ttoos  in  Medicare,  Medicaid,  fsim  subsidies, 
veteran's  benefits,  dvn  senrioe,  retirement 
programs  and  grants  to  states  snd  localitka 
for  such  purposes  as  education  and  urban 
development.* 

Being  a  student,  I  am  personally  and  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  budget  cuU  being  made 
in  education.  In  particular  those  being  made 
in  government  aid  to  ooDege  students. 
Coming  from  a  family  whose  total  »«wiiiyi 
eamlnci  are  over  30,000  dcrilara.  I— as  well 
ss  four  of  my  dose  friends  have  lost  my 
eligibaity  to  receive  a  Pdl  grant  to  help  pay 
for  my  anhnoUng  next  year.  Aa  a  result  of 
these  cuts,  the  VA  government  is  ^^po^t^wg 
to  save  $3.1  faUllon  over  the  next  three 
yean.*  In  the  state  of  Oregon  (where  I  am  a 
resident)  coDese  students  will  lose  an  esti- 
mated $12.6  mnuon  tai  federal  aid  for  the 
19M-7  achool  year.'*  The  final  result  hrtng 
that  studenU  like  myself  may  be  foraed  to 
withdraw  from  school  before  getting  a 
degree.  This  would  make  a  mockery  of  ua. 
and  turn  the  efforts  we  have  already  ex- 
pended Into  a  virtual  waste  of  time. 

One  of  the  biggest  contributing  f acton  to 
our  even  deepening  defldt,  U  the  grvMS 
amount  of  money  being  pumped  into  the 
military-industrial  oomidex  of  our  aodety. 
While  other  programs  are  being  cut,  the 
Pentagon  is  given  more  and  more  money  to 
play  with.  The  defense  budget  for  1985  has 
been  set  at  $3S«  bUlkm.  Under  a  recent  deal 
cut  between  Reagan  and  Defense  Secretary 
Camo-  Weinberger,  this  budget  wfll  be  In- 
creased by  an  average  of  $33.3  biUlan  eadi 
year  over  the  next  three  yean.  This  wiU 
make  for  a  $359  bOllon  defense  bill  in  1988 
and  a  total  of  over  $1J  trflUon  being  qtent 
on  defoiae  from  1985  through  1988."  "If 
the  Pentagim's  share  of  the  1985  budget 
were  the  ssme  ss  it  was  in  1978.  military 
spending  would  be  $71  billion  Iras  a  reduc- 
tion that  would  erase  40%  of  the  $178  bO- 
haa  defldt  projected  for  ISSft."  '* 

Defense  spaMUng  further  feeds  the  defldt 
by  increasing  unemployment  In  our  country. 
Aooording  to  a  study  by  the  Emidoyment 
Research  Assodatioo  of  Landng,  Mw«igitn. 
based  on  procurement  figures  from  the  De- 
fense D^iartment  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  $154  billion  Defene  MU  for 
1981  "caused  a  net  loss  of  1,520.000  jobs  to 
the  Industrial  and  commercial  base  of  the 
United  States."  >•  Once  again,  the  loas  of 
jobs  means  a  reduction  in  tax  revenues, 
thereby  increasing  the  National  Debt. 

President  Eisenhower  once  said  that 
"Every  gun  that  Is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired,  is  a  theft  from 
those  who  hunger."  ■<  At  no  time  has  this 
statement  been  more  true  then  now,  with 
defense  and  the  defldt  ccHnblnIng  to  reduce 
jobs,  discourage  trade,  and  drain  badly 
needed  funds  out  of  the  social  services.  It's 
no  wonder  that  over  "15%  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation nt^  below  the  offidal  poverty 
level."  >• 
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Now  that  we  have  examined  the  ravacins 
effects  of  the  deficit  on  our  economy  and 
Identified  it's  major  coDtrilnitar,  it  is  time  to 
look  at  the  most  important  topic  of  all: 
what  we  can  do  to  stop  it.  Unfortunately, 
here  too  we  run  into  some  bad  news.  The 
reason  belnc  that  the  procrams  which  can 
best  serve  to  reduce  the  deficit  are  the  same 
programs  that  our  covenunent  is  cutting. 

Of  theae  programs,  education  holds  the 
most  promise  for  both  short  and  kxic  term 
recovery.  In  fact  the  recent  report  by  the 
National  Commiasian  on  ExoeUence  in  Edu- 
cation "arcues  that  invcatmoit  in  education 
Is  the  key  to  solvinc  the  economic  problems 
of  the  VA."  ■•  This  report  is  not  unique.  Re- 
ports have  bean  issued  by  many  dlfferoit 
groups  in  recent  years  with  the  unanimous 
contention  "that  higher  standards  in  the 
schools  will  help  keep  America  competitive 
in  foreign  markets."  " 

The  reasoning  behind  these  reports 
should  be  obvious,  namely  that  the  deniands 
of  the  foreign  market  are  increasingly  cen- 
tered around  products  that  require  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  be 
produced.  If  we.  as  a  nation,  are  unable  to 
supply  a  work  force  that  is  skilled  enough  to 
produce  theae  products  then  we  will  be 
squeeied  out  of  the  maiket  by  other  coun- 
tries who  can.  In  the  words  of  James  B. 
Hunt,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and 
ehaiiman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Educatimi 
for  Economic  Orowth.  "We  must  equip  our 
dtlaaas  to  be  sdenUfically  and  technologi- 
cally literate  if  our  nation  is  to  participate 
in  a  technology-based  world  economy."  ** 

To  acoomplisb  these  goals,  the  National 
Commission  on  Exoellenoe  in  Education  rec- 
ommended raising  teachers'  salaries,  up- 
grading curricula,  and  lengthening  the 
school  day  and  year.'*  All  of  these  recom- 
mendaUoos  call  for  a  commitment  of  more 
money,  and  according  to  Oovemor  Hunt  "a 
commitment  at  the  federal  level  is  impera- 
tive." »• 

If  the  federal  government  were  to  make 
such  a  commitment,  our  economy  would  ex- 
perience not  only  the  long  term  boief  its  of 
which  these  reports  speak,  but  also  the  im- 
mediate benefits  of  thousands  of  new  Jobs. 
If.  for  example,  we  were  to  cut  a  mere  $10 
bOllan  from  the  massive  $389  billion  defense 
budget  and  invested  that  money  into  educa- 
tion, we  would  achieve  a  net  increase  of 
l.llSJM  Jotas.*>  The  increased  tax  revenue 
resulting  from  all  these  Jobs  would  provide 
for  an  Immediat^t  slow  down  of  the  skyrock- 
eting deficit.  The  long  term  benefits  would 
then  enter  in  to  carry  on  the  recovery. 
Added  to  the  economic  benefiU  will  be  the 
residual  advantages  of  agricultural,  medical 
and  technological  advances,  being  put  forth 
by  a  better  educated  cttiaenry.  All  of  these 
benefits  would  wnk  together  to  Improve 
our  nation  and  upgrade  our  standard  of 
living. 

We  can  save  our  nation,  lift  it  from  the 
deficits  of  despair  and  once  again  make  the 
most  of  its  mighty  resources.  To  do  this 
however,  we  must  take  on  a  difficult  task. 
We.  as  a  natkm.  must  Join  together  in  de- 
manding a  more  responsible  government. 
One  that  recognises  the  immmse  value  of 
education  and  then  DOES  something  about 
it;  One  that  recognises  the  foolishness. 
Indeed  dangers  of  an  oversized  defense 
budget,  and  then  DOES  something  about  It 
One,  in  short,  that  recognizes  both  the  ele- 
ments and  detriments  of  the  deficit  and 
then  takes  the  necessary  action  to  make  a 
real  and  lasting  change. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  helping  to  save 
our  nation,  the  first  thing  you  should  do  is 
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educate;  yourself  about  the  problem.  Once 
you  knfw  the  facts,  spread  your  knowledge 
to  as  many  others  as  you  can.  then  work  to 
educatqyour  uncle.  Together,  we  can  teach 
him  to  i  invest  our  money  more  wisely.  To- 
gether, fwe  can  save  our  nation, 
poomom 
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the  Kyber  [Pass  in  an  effort  to  close 
off  these  nf>ply  routes. 
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n  Darby,  a  Texas  physi- 

Intemational  Medical 

].    a   Los   Angeles-based 

providing  surgical  care 

has  Just  returned 

assignment.  Dr.  Darby 


is  the  first;  American  doctor  to  have 
met  with  Bjbusoud.  In  a  presentation 
before  congressional  staff  sponsored 
by  the  Cohgresslonal  Forum.  Darby 
noted  that  the  danger  of  widespread 
famine  "is  ino  longer  Just  a  potential 
situation.  It's  there.  These  people  are 
starving,"  referring  to  those  in  the 
Panjsher  Valley. 

"The  most  shocking  thing  about  this 
war."  said  Darby,  "is  the  systematic 
destruction  of  an  entire  people  by 
(Soviet)  national  policy." 

Darby  ob^rved  first-hand  the  after- 
math of  th^  1984  Soviet  destruction  of 
the  once  beautiful  area  that  was  the 
Panjsher  Valley.  The  valley  is  now  de- 
serted, the  centuries  old  irrigation  sys- 


tems have 
tude  Sovi( 
trec^  are 
medical 
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•  Mr.l  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spealer.  in  the  largest  Soviet  combat 
otleatve  of  1986.  at  least  10,000  Soviet 
troop^.  strongly  supported  by  aircraft, 
are  syfetematically  leveling  the  villages 
and  agriculture  of  the  strategic  Kunar 
Valleif  near  the  Afghan-Pakistan 
bordet.  Field  reports  from  the  Union 
of  Afihan  Mujahld  Doctors  [UAMDl. 
a  Pewawar-based  relief  agency,  indi- 
cate many  thousands  of  civilian  dead 
and  wounded  since  the  Soviet  offen- 
sive began  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Thi|  offensive,  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
strategy  of  "migratory  genocide";  that 
is.  th^^gystematic  destruction  of  arable 
land  and  murdering  or  forced  migra- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  ia  designed  to 
starv^  out  resistance  leader  Ahmad 
Shah  I  Maasoud  and  Afghan  rebel 
troops.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Soviets 
are  prepared  to  kill  200,000  Innocent 
in  in  that  region,  according  to 
the  (Committee  for  a  Free  Afghani- 
stan. 

In  accent  articles  from  the  Associat- 
ed Prpss.  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
Soviets  have  also  bombed  towns  along 


n  destroyed  by  high-alti- 

bombing  and  even  the 
There  is  virtually  no 
ice  now  inside  the 
y.  This  Invasion  destroyed 
IMC's  medkal-surgical  unit  there,  kill- 
ing the  Afghan  medical  personnel  and 
their  patients.  Fortunately,  the  Ameri- 
can medical  team  had  returned  to  Pe- 
shawar 2  wieeks  earlier,  having  run  out 
of  medical  Rupplies. 

described  the  primitive 
itles  of  the  mujaheddin  in 

'.  Massoud's  doctor  has  re- 
portedly performed  205  amputations 
last  year.  These  operations  were  per- 
formed under  local  anesthesia.  After 
the  ampumtions,  the  mujahed  would 
recover  In  cave-hospitals.  If  he  sur- 
vived, he  was  carried  on  another  Af- 
ghan's teck  200  miles  over  mountain- 
ous terrain  to  Pakistan.  Many  would 
die  along  the  way. 

In  additibn  to  the  use  of  toy  bombs 
on  innocent  Afghan  children.  Soviet 
torture,  noted  Darby,  was  also  directed 
at  «"<tn*iji  Eyewitness  reports  ob- 
tained by  l^assoud.  detail  how  the  So- 
viets, aftdr  raiding  villages,  would 
place  donkesrs  on  the  second  floor  of 
buildings^  starve,  and  would  nail  live 
chickens  t^  the  ground  and  place  food 
and  water  dust  beyond  their  reach.  "If 
you  want  to  starve  the  Afghans,  why 
don't  they  Just  kill  the  animals.  Why 
torture  th«m?"  asked  Darby. 

Dr.  Darby  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  an  urgent  appeal  from 
Massoud  nequesting  immediate  assist- 
ance. Food,  medical,  and  military  sup- 
plies are  all  needed  in  order  to  survive 
and  to  sljave  off  Soviet  aggressors. 
These  supplies  include:  Tons  of  con- 
centrated podstuffs  prepared  in  indi- 
vidual padtets  for  troops;  additional 
food  and  medical  supplies  to  ward  off 
starvation  and  eqidemics  such  as 
diphtherisl  which  has  already  killed 
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many  Afghan  children;  air  defense 
supplies,  especially  the  improved 
SAM-7  surface-to-air  missiles  now 
available  through  Arab  countries  and 
Western  nations;  and,  armor-piercing 
ammunition  for  ground  fighting. 

When  questioned  by  Dr.  Darby  as  to 
how  the  Afghans  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue fighting  in  the  face  of  these  con- 
ditions, Massoud  replied,  "If  I  die,  my 
yet  unborn  grandson  will  come  down 
from  the  hills  and  fight  on." 

"But  how  can  this  happen  when  the 
Soviets  are  forcibly  taking  thousands 
of  Afghan  children  to  Russia  for  in- 
doctrination?" Darby  questioned  the 
audience. 

Mohamad  Ishaq,  a  top  lieutenant  of 
Massoud  Joined  Darby  at  the  hearbig. 
Ishaq  questioned  why  aid  has  been 
kept  at  a  no-win  level  and  implored 
Western  nations  for  effective  military 
assistance  to  "allow  us  to  win  the 
war."  Resistance  forces  without  SAM- 
7  missiles  are  essentially  defenseless 
against  Soviet  air  attacks. 

Omar  Shardil,  the  New  York  repre- 
sentative of  Massoud's  Jamiat-E- 
Islami  Party,  announced  at  the  hear- 
ing the  beginning  of  the  "propaganda 
war."  Shardil  is  working  to  restore  rec- 
ognition to  the  United  Nations  to  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Afghan 
people:  The  resistance  leaders  whose 
troops  control  most  of  the  country. 
Recently  resistance  leaders  have 
formed  a  political  coalition.  They  also 
intend  to  take  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
World  Court  at  The  Hague,  Nether- 
lands for  their  violation  of  the  1949 
Geneva  accord. 

Dr.  Darby  summarized  the  efforts  of 
the  American  and  Afghan  support 
groups  at  the  hearings.  When  asked 
whether  his  25-day  trip  over  moimtain 
passes  was  worth  it.  Dr.  Darby  re- 
sponded, "it  isn't  worth  a  dime  unless 
I  can  convince  people  to  help." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Congress  will 
not  ignore  this  plea  for  help  from 
those  fighting  for  freedom  in  Afghani- 
stan.* 
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•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  19,  1985,  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  part  of  the  session.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion: 

RoUcall  No.  170:  H.R.  1872.  Defense 
Department  authorizations,  the  House 
rejected  the  Bennett  amendment  that 
sought  to  transfer  $4  billion  of  funds 
previously  appropriated  for  conven- 
tional forces  to  be  equally  divided  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  "no." 

In  addition,  I  was  absent  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Junc'^l. 
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1985.  Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  following  fashion: 

Rollcall  No.  182:  Journal,  the  House 
approved  the  Journal  -of  Thunday, 
June  20,  "no";  and 

RoUcaU  No.  184:  H.R.  1872.  Defense 
Department  authorizations,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Nichols  amendment  that 
clarifies  specifications  of  core  logistics 
functions  subject  to  contractlng-out 
limitations.  "aye."« 
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MESTIC TERRORISM  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcAuroKiru 

m  TBI  Honsc  OP  KXPREsxaraTtvis 

Tuesday,  June  25, 1985 

•  BSr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  BCr. 
Speaker,  2  weeks  ago  I  made  a  point  of 
order  striking  a  $1.4  million  mxmVe- 
mental  appropriation  for  the  FBI's  do- 
mestic terrorism  program.  During  last 
Thursday's  special  orders  seaslim.  re- 
marks were  made  regarding  the  point 
of  order  thnt  could  have  misled  the  lis- 
tener as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  Na- 
tion's anUterrorlst  program.  The  facts 
are  as  follows: 

First,  the  additional  funds  for  do- 
mestic terrorism  stricken  by  my  point 
of  order  were  not  supported  even  by 
the  administration.  The  Administra- 
tion's 1985  supplemental  appropria- 
tion request  for  the  FBI  sought  only 
$1.5  million  to  meet  added  demands 
placed  on  the  Bureau  by  the  CcHupre- 
hensive  Crime  Control  Act  of  1984  and 
$15.7  million  for  the  pay  increase 
granted  to  all  Federal  employees  by 
the  President  last  year.  The  extra  $1.4 
million  for  domestic  terrorism  stricken 
by  the  point  of  order  was  added  to  the 
bill  during  subcommittee  maitoip. 
Thus,  the  Reagan  administration 
would  have  had  to  share  the  blame  for 
any  inadequacy  in  the  FBI's  domestic 
terrorism  program  that  the  point  of 
order  might  have  caused. 

Second,  however,  there  is  no  need  to 
blame  either  the  administration  or  me. 
since  the  point  of  order  will  not  in  any 
way  hinder  or  diminish  the  Bureau's 
domestic  terrorism  program.  That  pro- 
gram is  vigorous  and  weU  staffed  and 
will  remain  so  despite  the  point  of 
order.  The  Bureau  presently  has  384 
agents  working  on  domestic  terrorism 
matters.  This  is  an  increase  of  52 
agents  over  fiscal  1984.  when  the 
Bureau  spent  $25.8  million  on  domes- 
tic terrorism  investigations. 

These  increases  have  been  achieved 
by  allocating  agents  from  other,  less 
pressing  areas.  The  supplemental  i^ 
propriation  would  not  have  increased 
domestic  terrorism  staffing,  but  would 
only  have  allowed  the  FBI  to  replace 
the  agents  borrowed  from  other  areas. 
The  point  of  order  really  only  affects 
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the  overall  staffing  level  of  the  FBI.  It 
has  no  effect  on  the  Bureau's  ability 
to  continue  focusing  its  resources  cm 
domestic  terrorism  investigations  or  to 
assign  even  greater  resources  to  that 
area  from  other  operational  categories 
if  the  need  arises. 

Third,  the  FBI's  domestic  terrorism 
program  has  been  tremendously  suc- 
cessful at  current  operating  levels. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in 
terrorist  incidents  in  the  United 
States,  from  an  average  of  100  a  year  7 
years  ago,  to  51  m  1982,  31  in  1983  and 
8  in  1984.  In  1984,  no  one  was  killed  or 
injured  as  a  result  of  terrorist  activity 
in  the  United  States.  This  year,  while 
other  nations  have  been  radLed  by  ter- 
rorism and  while  Americans  have  been 
subjected  to  increasing  attacks  abroad, 
we  are  below  the  1984  level  in  domes- 
tic incidents. 

Fourth,  one  must  rffarf-inyiiiah  as  the 
FBI  does,  between  domestic  terrorism, 
international  terrorism,  and  espio- 
nage. My  point  of  order  had  no  rel- 
evance to  the  Bureau's  international 
terrorism  program,  which  focuses  on 
terrorist  activity  by  f  or^gn-oontroUed 
groups.  The  funds  stricken  by  the 
point  of  order  would  have  had  no 
effect  on  the  FBI's  ability  to  antici- 
pate, prevent  or  respond  to  the  recent 
TWA  hijacking,  to  terrorism  in  this 
country  by  Iranian  or  other  Islamic 
radicals,  or  to  any  Soviet  controlled 
terrorism. 

Fifth,  the  point  of  order  also  had  no 
effect  on  the  FBI's  foreign  counterin- 
telligence program.  For  the  past  2 
years,  with  my  support,  the  Bureau 
has  received  substantial  increases  in 
foreign  counterintelllgaice  resources, 
and  an  additional  signflcant  increase  is 
expected  for  fiscal  1986. 

Anyone  is  entitled,  of  course,  to 
make  what  political  hay  he  can  fnnn 
terrorist  attacks  on  UJ3.  citizens.  But 
the  American  people  should  not  be 
misled  into  believing  that  I  or  the  ad- 
ministration have  not  provided  ade- 
quate resources  for  antiterrorist  activi- 
ties.* 


CHEMICAL  WEAPONS 
MODERNIZATION  NEEDED 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

opcsupoanA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BEPBESEHTAXrVES 

Tuetday,  June  25, 1985 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  carefully  over 
the  past  4  years  to  the  debate  on 
chemical  weapons.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
imperative  that  we  modernize  our 
stockpUe.  Each  year,  our  debate  has 
not  been  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  possess  chemical  weapons;  the 
United  States  already  has  a  large 
StockpUe  of  nerve  gas  stored  all 
around  the  United  States.  Instead,  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  will 
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modernise  and  improve  the  safety  of 
our  chonlcal  weapons. 

The  chemical  weapons  currently  in 
our  sto^pUe  are  called  "unitary" 
chemical  weapons  because  the  chemi- 
cals have  already  been  mixed  together 
into  nerve  gas.  With  the  new  binary 
weapons,  the  chemicals  are  kept  sepa- 
rate. They  can  even  be  stored  at  dif- 
ferent locations,  thereby  greatly  re- 
ducing the  potential  for  any  accidents 
or  theft  by  terrorists.  The  two  chemi- 
cals that  make  binary  nerve  gas  do  not 
even  have  to  be  put  in  the  same  shell 
together  until  the  weapon  is  ready  to 
be  fired. 

Additionally,  our  current  stoApile 
does  not  include  any  useable  chemical 
weapons  that  give  us  a  vitally-needed 
deep-strike  capability.  When  our 
present  stockpile  was  produced  back  in 
the  1950's  and  1960's.  long-range  weap- 
ons were  filled  with  nonpersistent 
nerve  agent  that  ev^wrates  quickly. 
Most  of  this  nonpersistent  agent  was 
loaded  into  our  only  deep-strike  chem- 
ical weapon— the  spray  tadk.  These 
spray  tanks  are  to  spray  nerve  agent 
from  a  low  altitude.  Obviously,  new 
advances  in  radar  techniques  make 
this  delivery  mode  a  suicide  mission. 

The  Bigeye  binary  bomb  is  designed 
to  give  us  the  ci4>ability  to  make  deep 
strikes  behind  enemy  lines  and  take 
out  enemy  supply  lines,  depots,  and 
airfields.  As  with  the  shells,  the 
chemicals  in  the  Bigeye  will  be  kept 
separate  and  don't  even  start  mixing 
unto  the  bomb  is  dropped  from  the 
airplane.  The  Bigeye  will  be  filled  with 
persistent  agent,  which  will  put  the 
enemy  out  of  commission  for  weeks  or 
even  months  rather  than  hours  or  a 
few  days. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  response  to  the 
HJS.  position  of  no  new  production  of 
chemical  weapons  has  not  been  posi- 
tive. For  the  last  3  years,  this  Congress 
has  rejected  attempts  to  produce  the 
new  binary  chemical  weapons.  Even 
when  the  Soviets  walked  out  of  the 
START  and  INF  talks,  chemical  arms 
talks  remained  underway  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 
Regrettobly.  there  has  still  been  no 
progress,  even  though  the  United 
States  presented  a  draft  treaty  over  2 
years  ago. 

For  these  reasons  and  others,  I 
strongly  supported  the  Skelton- 
Hunter  amendment  to  permit  us  to 
modernize  our  chemical  weapons 
stodcpUe.  This  amendment  had  an  im- 
portant safeguard  that  made  it  even 
more  attractive:  funds  for  binary  pro- 
duction cannot  be  spent  imtil  after 
September  30,  1987.  This  will  give  us 
even  more  time  at  the  arms  talks  to 
get  a  treaty  banning  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  we  can 
get  that  treaty.* 


EXTfNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AIDS  EPIDEMIC 


.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 


opcAuroamA 

ni  T$>  BOUSI  OF  SSPRBSDITATIVIS 

Tuesday,  June  25,  1985 

•  Mr.  WazBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  7  dasrs.  200  Americans  have 
died  of  AIDS. 

We  have,  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  as  people  familiar  with  the  often 
slow  pace  of  decisionmaking,  become 
accustomed  to  delay  as  a  way  of  gov- 
ernment. We  are  certainly  accustomed 
to  delay  as  a  way  of  budgetmaking. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  delajrs 
that  hive  become  routine  as  part  of 
the  budget-making  for  the  Public 
Health  {Service's  response  to  the  AIDS 
epidemic  are  inexcusable.  The  result  is 
not  Jusi  one  more  week  when  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  forward  the  PHS  sci- 
entists' recommendations:  It  is  one 
more  week  adde^  to  the  epi^mic  This 
week  that  means  200  Amencans  died. 
Next  yiar  the  same  routine  delay  will 
mean  4|0  Americans  will  die. 

I  watit  to  emphasize  to  my  col- 
leaguesl  that  the  Department  of 
Health  land  Human  Services  has  made 
a  practice  of  delaying  or  ignoring  the 
budget  requests  of  its  researchers  and 
experts.  Year  after  year  the  epidemi- 
ologistSb  biologists,  geneticists,  and 
physicans  have  made  recommenda- 
tions for  greatly  increased  funding  for 
research  into  the  cause,  treatment, 
cure,  and  prevention  of  the  disease. 
But  ye4r  after  year  the  administration 
has  ddayed  or  failed  altogether  to 
transmit  these  recommendations  to 
theCoi 


The  gentleman 
went  on  to 
the 


Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of 
years  p^.  In  1983,  the  Public  Health 
Service:  recommended  a  virtual  dou- 
bling dr  AIDS  activities  through  the 
use  01^  transfer  authority,  taking 
money  wrpm  one  program  to  use  in  an- 
other. The  recommendations,  howev- 
er, arrived  at  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee ao  late  in  the  process  that  they 
could  not  be  used  in  the  committee's 
f  ormulition  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriflkions  bill  and  had  to  be  consid- 
ered b3^  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  amendment  was  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Bdr.  Naxchkr.  (Old  the  ranking  minori- 
ty meiaber  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Conn.' 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  sub- 
commiitee  had  endeavored  to  find  the 
amoimis  of  funding  that  were  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  the  beginning  of  the 
AIDS  crisis,  and,  as  he  pointed  out 
then. 

Every  agency  Involved  in  the  investigation 
and  resaarch  on  AIDS  wu  asked  to  describe 
their  esorta  and  to  Indicate  what  more 
could  M  done.  They  aU  stated  that  they  had 
adequate  resources: 
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from  Massachusetts 
urge  the  body  to  support 
but  added 


I  amendra|ent 

I  might  say  {that  I  am  personally  very  dis- 
tressed with  tliis  situation,  where  the  ad- 
ministration fomes  before  the  subcommit- 
tee and  states  (time  after  Uiiw,|iiat  sufficient 
resources  are  available  and  then  ciianges  its 
tune  suddenhi  at  a  time  when  it  Is  very  dif- 
ficult for  th^  committee  to  consider  tlUs 
new  position.  |fow  ttiat  borders  on  not  deal- 
ing with  the  subcommittee  In  good  faith  and 
I  for  one  must  Indicate  my  disappointment 
with  the  actlcfeis  of  the  Department  on  tills 
issue. 

Dining  the  next  year's  debate  on 
AIDS  funding,  the  administration 
once  more  maintained  that  all  needed 
resources  were  available  to  them.  At 
that  time,  however,  the  Reagan-ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  the  Reagan-appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Reagan-appointed  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Reagan-appoint- 
ed Director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control— all  had  recommended  to  the 
Secretary  that  $56  million  of  "urgent- 
ly needed"  funds  be  made  available. 
Three  and  ja  half  months  later  the 
Secretary  rejected  their  recommenda- 
tion and  refused  to  transmit  requests 
to  the  Consress.  A  copy  of  the  Assist- 
ant Secret^y's  requests  was  printed  in 
the  Record  at  my  request  and  the 
Senator  frcbi  California  [Mr.  Crah- 
stoh],  offeiied  an  amendment  to  the 
appropriatic^  bill  that  was  largely 
based  on  thp  requests  of  the  PHS  sci- 
entists. 

This  year,  we  again  find  ourselves  in 
the  same  situation.  The  Acting  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Health,  Dr.  Mason, 
testified  belore  the  SulxK>mmittee  on 
Health  in  f^bruary  that  he  had  re- 
quested a  ijeview  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  PHS's  i^esources  and  personnel  to 
deal  with  the  epidemic.  The  Secretary 
of  HHS,  Mis.  Heckler,  has  also  made 
public  commitment  to  conduct  such  a 
review. 

It  is  the  third  week  in  June.  The 
budget  resolution  is  in  conference. 
The  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
has  already,  been  considered.  The  Ap- 
propriation^ Committee  will  soon 
begin  considering  the  fimding  levels 
for  fiscal  1986.  But  once  more,  we  do 
not  have  the  promised  recommenda- 
tions for  ne^ed  resources.  Once  more 
we  are  told  that  a  review  will  be  done, 
but  we  are  given  no  guidance  as  to  the 
administration's  scientists'  best  profes- 
sional Judgment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  200  Americans  died  last 
week.  We  oaimot  afford  to  wait  for 
more  delays  and  equivocations  in  the 
administration's  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  the  following 
statistics  fo^  the  week  ending  June  23: 
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Michigan. 
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